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PROCEEDINGS   AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    Q  l**   CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T^/Mir^rfci^,  October  14,  1971 


The  House  met  at  13  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Sebastian  John  Chiego,  Church 
of  the  Assumption,  Roselle  Park.  N.J.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 

Ood,  our  Father,  we  acknowledge  and 
proclaim  that  You  are  the  God  ol  love 
and  beauty.  Afar  in  space  our  astronauts 
viewed  the  beauty  of  the  vmlverse  and 
the  earth  we  inhabit.  Let  us  rejoice  In 
this  beauty  and  let  us  proclaim  America 
the  beautiful. 

O  God,  we  must  be  grateful  for  all  this 
beauty  and  Your  boiujty  to  us.  Let  us 
resolve  to  keep  it  so. 

Likewise  let  us  always  see  in  all  our 
fellow  humans,  our  brothers,  the  beauty 
of  the  soul  created  to  Your  image  and 
likeness  and  the  beauty  of  the  body 
which  houses  it,  albeit  whatever  the 
color. 

May  whatever  we  think  or  say  or  do 
praise  and  please  You  in  every  way  and 
show  we  have  met  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  ooe  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.B.  091t.  An  act  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provUlons  oX  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of   1938,  as  amended. 

The  meaiage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1161.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  revlae  a  repayment  oocitract 
with  the  San  Angelo  Water  Supply  Corp.. 
San  Angelo  project.  Texas,  and  for  othar  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  2043.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds  In  payment  of  a  judgment  In 
favor  ot  the  Shoshone  Tribe  In  oonaoltdated 
dockets  r.urn^wred  rt26  D  336  E  32ft  F  325 
O,  S3ft  H,  ^m.  h-vl  •■ni  itfUm-  l/if  lui\  t^y. 
Claims  Conuniasion   ar  :  ;    r    ••    .     j     .'^   .««•> 


NATIDNALIK 


CHI'S h  ^sz}  'n'F  u.N. 


(Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  aakad  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
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marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  noon  on  yesterday  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Members  of  the  House  brought 
to  the  President  a  petition  signed  by  336 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  op- 
posing the  expulsion  of  the  RepuUlc  of 
China  from  tiie  United  Nations.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  thanked  the  nine  of  us  at 
that  meeting  and  was  quoted  in  the  press 
later  as  sajing  he  saw  the  petition  as 
"support  of  the  administration  oti  this 
issue." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
petition  represented  the  thinking  of  this 
body,  the  leadership  on  both  sides,  and 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  But  I  am  afraid  that  the 
petition  is  not  sufficient  to  cwivince  those 
who  nm  the  East  River  Debating  Society 
in  New  York  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives means  business.  And  when  I 
say  business,  I  mean  money.  Uncle  Sam 
paid  38.3  percent  of  the  cost  in  calendar 
year  1970  of  operating  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  think  it  is  high  time  that  all  the 
member  nations  be  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Uncle  Sam  no  longer  intends  to 
be  Uncle  Sap.  In  short,  if  the  Republic  of 
China,  a  charter  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  is  expelled,  there  will  be  no 
money  forthcoming  from  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  pick  up  the  biggest  tab  at  the 
UJ». 

I  believe  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  go  along  with  this;  I  am  positive  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  will.  I  can  promise  you 
this  will  be  my  course  of  action.  The  issue 
of  the  Republic  of  China's  representation 
in  tlie  United  Nations  is  a  simple  moral 
issue:  Are  we  to  abandcm  our  friends, 
abemdoQ  our  princlijlee,  and  abandon  our 
honor  to  seat  a  dedicated  Communist 
enemy  of  the  United  States  said  of  the 
free  world?  If  the  United  Natirais  cannot 
see  the  morality  of  this  Issue,  then  we  are 
better  off  walking  away  from  an  organi- 
zation which  is  ineffective  anyway. 


DIPFi'-'^TNG  IlilS  SFt'T^FTARY  OP 
H.AiF  TO  FDRNl  H  TO  THE 
H'.  )UHK  INFORMATION  (  ONCERN- 
I.Nfi  T-HE  PRESTDKNTIAL,  BSLJBC- 
T:.  iN      IN     SOITTH      vie: ."NAM 


i- 


;,.^,bLa  'C'K-i.  Trum  the  Cummlttee 
;t,^i.  .\;Tairs,  reported  the  follow- 


ing pr,v,.i'ge<'.  : ('.v:>Iution  (H.  Bes.  832, 
Rept  No  y^  ;a6  wbiGb  was  rrferted  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  or  i^  red  to  be 
printed: 


H.  Res.  632 

Resolved,  TbaX  the  Secretary  of  State  Is 
directed  to  furnish  to  the  Committee  on  I^>r- 
elgn  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repreacntatl ves , 
not  later  than  fifteen  days  f<rilowlng  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution — 

(1)  all  documents  and  other  pertlncoit  In- 
formatloo  available  to  him,  Includlzkg  in- 
struction sheets,  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
pulillc  opinion  surveys  which  were  financed 
by  the  United  States  In  South  Vietnam  and 
concern  the  election  scheduled  for  Sunday, 
October  3,  1971,  In  South  Vietnam; 

(3)  all  documents  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation available  to  him  relating  to  the 
use  by  the  authorities  of  South  Vietnam, 
with  respect  to  that  election,  of  radio  and 
television  facilities  financed  by  the  United 
Stater, 

(3)  all  press  releases  by  officials  of  the 
United  States  In  Saigon  relating  to  that 
election; 

(4)  all  communications  between  officials  of 
the  Governments  of  South  Vietnam  and  the 
Governments  at  South  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  relating  to  tliat  election:  and 

(5)  all  representations  made  to  the  parti- 
cipants in  tbat  eiactton  by  offlclals  of  the 
umted  States  concerning  the  desire  ol  tbs 
United  States  that  the  election  be  free  and 
contested. 


DIRECTING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  TO  FURNISH  TO  THE 
HOUSE  INFORMATION  CONCERN- 
ING THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TION IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI,  from  tlie  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  reported  the  foUow- 
ing  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  638, 
Rept.  No.  92-568)  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

H.  Res.  S38 

Resolved,  Tltat  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
directed  to  furnish  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  erf  Repraaenta- 
tlves,  not  later  than  fifteen  days  following 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution — 

(1)  all  doctunants  and  other  pertinent 
information  available  to  him,  including  in- 
struction sheets,  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
public  opinion  surreys  whi(*  were  financed 
by  the  United  States  in  South  Vietnam  and 
concern  the  eleotlon  scheduled  for  Sunday. 
October  3,  1971,  in  South  Vietnam; 

(2)  all  documents  and  oXhex  pertinent 
Information  available  to  htm  relating  to  the 
use  by  the  artthortttee  of  South  Vietnam. 
with  respect  to  that  election,  of  radio  and 
television  faculties  financed  by  the  United 
States; 

(3)  all  press  releases  by  offlclals  of  the 
United  States  fn  Saigon  relatmg  to  that 
election; 

(4)  an  otJMi uulwitl r»fi  bet« 
of  the  Oovemmsnt*  of  South 
the  United  SUtes  ralatinc  to  that  eleeUon; 
and 
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(5)  tU  repreaetuatioris  made  to  the  partic- 
ipants tn  that  election  by  officials  of  the 
United  Stat^  concerning  the  deelre  of  the 
United  Stat«8  that  th«  election  b«  rre«  and 
contested. 


ANTEBUSINa  DISCHARGE  PETITION 

<Mr.  DOWNING  asked  axid  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  > 

Mr  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  the 
Steed-Lent  antibusing  discharge  peti- 
tion Is  now  at  the  Clerks  desk  I  mu-st 
also  report  that  the  progress  of  obtain- 
ing signatures  on  this  petition  has  been 
extremely  slow  I  would  like  to  say  to  you 
that  tliere  are  millions  of  Americans 
whose  only  hope  m  obtaining  some  relief 
from  this  harsh  and  unnatural  act  Is  by 
the  discharge  of  this  antibusing  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

I  would  hope  that  as  many  Members 
as  can  possibly  do  so  would  sign  this  pe- 
tition as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
tune. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr,  CHARLES  H  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  Quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not   present. 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoll  No.  297] 

Abourezk  Dlcklnaon  Miller,  Calif, 

Alexander  Dlggs  Mitchell 

Andewon.  Dow  Moorhead 

Tenn.  Dvilskl  Mortcan 

A-ihley  EckharfJt  Mose 

Baring  Edwards.  Ala  Pelly 

Barrett  Edwards.  La  Rhodes 

BatIU  Pult<3n.  Tenn  FUioney,  N  Y. 

Blanton  Oalinanakia  Rtxjney  Pa 

Cbappell  Oettys  at  Oermaln 

Cbloholm  Gubser  fteylor 

Clark  Halpem  Hciiexier 

Clausen.  Hawkins  Sohwengcl 

Don  H.  Heckler,  Mass,  Stkes 

Clay  Ke«  Slack 

Collier  Kemp  Springer 

Cqpyers  Lloyd  Stephens 

CoughUn  Long,  La.  Stubbleflt^ld 

Daniels,  .N  J  McCloakey  Thompson.  N  J 

de  la  Garza  McClure  Ullman 

Derwl.-.skl  McCorniack  Waldle 

Devlne  MallUard  Wylle 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall.  365 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr     COLMER     Mr,    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rulea  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reportB. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 
,  There  was  no  objection. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 

1971 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <HR.  10835  >,  to 
establish  ar.  OfUce  of  Consumer  AfTairs  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  In  order 
to  secure  within  the  Federal  Government 
effective  protection  and  representation  of 
the  Interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  ofTered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  i 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to.  I 

n«  TUX  coMMrrrxz  or  tux  whoi.x 

Accordingly  the  Hoase  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committt?e  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stale  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  10835,  with 
Mr   BoLAND  in  the  chair 

The  CHAIRMAN  Before  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday.  It  had  agreed  that 
title  II  of  the  bill  would  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point  There  was  pending  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvan.a  (Mr.  Mck)rhkad  >  and  tlie 
substitute  amendment  for  the  Moot  head 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Ptjqua). 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  California  rLse? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  HORTON  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Chairman  .since  we 
had  a  great  amount  of  debate  on  the 
Puqua  amendment  yesterday.  I  wonder  If 
we  could  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to 
terminate  debate  on  the  Fuqua  amend- 
ment, say.  In  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida 

Mr  FUQUA  We  have  debated  both 
amenuments  and  I  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  we  would  continue  the  debate 
on  both  anwndments  and  vote  on  tiiem 
at  the  same  time,  because  my  Eimend- 
ment  Is  a  substitute  for  the  Moorhead 
amcndm'r.t. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield  further? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  a  great  amount  of  debate  on  the 
Moorhead  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
many  Members  have  spoken  on  that 
amendment  I  am  trying  to  accommodate 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  by  securing 
a  vote  on  his  amendment.  I  think  If  we 
are  going  to  leave  It  on  the  basis  of  lim- 
iting debate  on  both  amendments,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  take  a  substantially 
greater  amount  of  time  than  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  would  be  constrained  to 
object  at  this  time,  until  maybe  we  could 


arrange  to  dispose  of  both  amendments 
at  the  .same  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  an  Important  armouncement  to 
make  which  I  think  every  Member  would 
like  to  hear  There  has  been  a  barrage  of 
misinformation  in  the  press  and  In  state- 
ments Lssued  by  difTerent  Members  of  the 
House.  I  call  attention  to  only  one  which 
was  made  on  page  35834  by  my  col- 
league. Mr  Moorhead,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Speaking  on  the  amendment  which,  by 
the  way.  Chairman  Mills  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  had  never  seen,  he 
said: 

I  think  It  la  significant  that  my  amend- 
ment has  been  supported  too,  by  the  wls« 
and  respected  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas   ( Mr    Mn>L,s ) . 

I  contacted  Mr.  Mills  shortly  after  he 
returned  from  his  district.  He  said  he  had 
made  no  such  commitment.  He  said  that 
Mr.  Nader  came  to  his  oflQce  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  for  a  strong  consumer  bill 
and  he  said,  "Yes." 

I  said,  "I  can  go  along  with  that.  I 
have  said  the  same  thing,  and  so  has  the 
Speaker  .said  the  same  thing." 

He  said,  "I  have  not  Indicated  any 
approval  of  any  amendment," 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mil. LSI  may  be  on  the  floor  now  If  he  is 
not,  he  can  be  called  to  the  flc>or  and 
questioned,  because  no  later  than  15 
minutes  ago  he  gave  me  the  authority  to 
say  tills. 

He  also  said  in  a  discussion  with  me :  | 

I  have  conndenoe  In  the  bill  that  you 
have  caused  your  committee  to  produce,  and 
I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  bill 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan.sas  is 
free  to  vote  for  or  against  the  Moorhead  ' 
amendment  or  the  Fuqua  amendment, 
but  he  has  not  made  a  commitment  on 
the  Moorhead  amendment.  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Moorhead  was  deceived,  as 
many  Members  have  been  deceived  by  tlie 
press  statements  and  the  statements  and 
inferences  given  to  the  chairman's 
statement  that  he  was  for  a  strong  bill. 

We  are  all  for  a  strong  bill,  but  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  is  no',  com- 
mitted to  the  Moorhead  amendment,  and 
I  think  the  Members  of  the  House  ought 
to  know  this  before  we  consider  the  Moor- 
head amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr  Chairman.  1 
move  to  stiike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Fuqua 
amendment, 

Mr  Chairman,  I  Indicated  yesterday 
when  I  had  the  floor  that  I  support  the 
Fuqua  amendment  I  read  a  portion  of  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Roger  C,  Cramton,  which  I 
would  like  to  read  again,  because  al- 
though Mr,  Cramton  was  not  making  this 
argument  for  the  same  purpose  that  I 
am,  It  is  applicable  to  the  situation  that 
would  obtain  If  the  I<^lqua  amendment 
were  passed  and  the  role  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  would  be  one 
of  amicus  curiae.  Mr.  Cramton  says  In 
this  letter: 
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The  Agency  can  be  given  additional  rights, 
not  poaseaaed  by  others,  only  at  the  risk  of 
grave  interference  with  the  functioning 
and  responsibility  of  F'eder&l  agencies  that 
have  been  Invested  by  statute  with  Impor- 
tant functions.  As  a  practical  matter  the 
Agency  Is  likely  to  be  given  large  access  to 
decision -making  by  Federal  agencies  that 
will  affect  consumers  If  a  particular  agency 
abuses  Its  responslbUlty  In  this  regard,  the 
public  may  rely  upon  the  power  of  the  press 
to  vindicate  its  Interests,  The  sanction  of 
publicity,  which  will  be  easily  available  to  a 
governmental  official  who  is  the  constimer's 
official  spokesman,  is  ULely  to  t>e  a  more  ef- 
fective remedy  than  any  formal  legal  rights 
of  entltlemeot  to  participate. 

Although  Mr.  Cramton  was  not  mak- 
ing this  statement  in  support  of  the  Pu- 
qua amendment,  I  think  it  is  an  eloquent 
defense  of  the  Puqua  amendment. 

We  have  been  told  m  the  last  several 
years  and  I  have  agreed  tliat  the  voice  of 
the  consumer  is  not  being  heard  In  many 
of  the  regulatory  agencies'  proceedings. 
We  liave  heard  the  argument  that  there 
is  the  empty  chair  In  these  proceedings. 
The  regulatory  agencies  hear  the  argu- 
ments from  the  lawyers  and  the  expert 
witnesses  representing  power  companies 
or  airline  companies  or  whatever  the 
party  is  wliich  is  seeking  a  rate  increase 
or  prot«<:'tion  of  its  Interests  before  the 
regulatory  agency,  but  the  consumer's 
voice  is  not  being  heard.  I  agree  the  con- 
bomier's  voice  should  be  heard,  and  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  as  an  ami- 
cus curiae  would  have  that  voice. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary — 
certainly  it  has  not  been  proven  that  it 
Is  necessary — to  give  this  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  the  power  to  appeal  deci- 
sions, to  upset  consent  orders  that  have 
been  agreed  to  in  FTC  proceedings,  the 
power  to  actually  slow  down  the  govern- 
mental process. 

We  have  already  -seen  the  kind  of 
havcK  that  can  be  created  by  fraction- 
allzang  the  public  interest  in  charging  an 
agency  with  a  fx)rUon  of  the  public  inter- 
est in  the  creation  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  which  I  supported. 
But  in  the  Environmental  Protection  Act, 
with  the  requirement  that  environment 
Impact  statements  be  made  before  gov- 
ernmental decisions  are  taken,  we  have 
found  that  this  has  interfered  with  the 
proper  functioning  of  government  Many 
of  us  have  had  the  experience  of  having 
an  environmentalist  group  appeal  de<n- 
sions  of  agencies,  because  the  required 
environmental  impact  statement  was  not 
Issued  or  It  was  not  Issued  in  a  form  that 
satisfied  the  environmentalists. 

I  have  predicted  that  should  we  pass 
this  bin  giving  the  agency  power  as  a 
party  to  appeal  the  constimer  interests, 
the  environmentalists  will  be  back  here 
shortly  sajing,  "Our  interests  are  every 
bit  as  ImtKDrtant  as  the  con.sum.ers,  give 
us  the  right  to  appeal  and  participate  in 
agen..y  and  court  proceedings  " 

Then  when  we  have  matters  such  as 
the  siting  of  a  powerplant  to  be  decided 
on,  we  will  have  one  Government  agency 
charged  with  the  public  Interest,  another 
expressing  the  consumer  Interest,  and 
another  Government  agency  expressing 
the  environmentalist  issue,  and  the  one 
charged  with  the  public  Interest  wlU 
*  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  other  two. 


Probably  in  most  cases  the  decision  will 
be  appealed  with  one  governmental 
agency  fighting  another. 

This  I  do  not  believe  Is  in  the  public 
Interest,  nor  is  It  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumers  nor  in  the  interest  of  the 
environmentalists. 

Yes,  let  us  have  the  voice  of  the  con- 
sumer heard,  but  let  it  be  in  the  fashion 
of  an  amicus  curiae, 

I  would  hope  that  the  Puqua  amend- 
ment would  be  supported, 

Mr,  RANDALL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  attempt 
to  put  some  things  in  perspective  with 
reference  to  the  M(X)rhead  amendment. 
It  has  two  parts. 

The  claim  made  for  the  first  part  Is 
that  it  would  permit  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  participate — get  this — 
tn  a  majority  of  the  agency  adjudica- 
tions. I  think  the  words  "&0  percent" 
were  used. 

This  Is  simply  not  true.  This  is  Just 
simply  not  so. 

What  kind  of  an  agency  adjudication 
does  tiie  present  committee  bill  prevent 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  from 
participating  in  as  a  matter  of  right?  If 
Members  will  read  the  bill,  they  will  see 
that  it  must  be  only  those  adjudications 
involving  primarily  the  imposition  of  a 
fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture. 

The  amendment  offered  goes  only  to 
those  dealmg  with  agency  adjudications. 
Whatever  effect  it  may  have,  that  could 
relate  only  to  agency  adjudications, 
which  have  as  tlieir  objective  to  impose 
a  fine  or  a  penalty  or  a  forfeiture. 

In  just  a  moment  I  am  going  to  cite 
some  specific  sections  from  the  United 
States  Code  which  will  verify  the  fact 
that  not  the  agency  but  Mily  a  court 
can  impose  a  fine  or  a  penalty. 

The  gMitleman  from  Pennsylvania 
( Mr,  Moorhead  i  suid  the  genUeman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  would  have 
us  believe  that  these  kinds  of  adjudica- 
ticMis  constitute  90  percent  of  all  Federal 
agency  adjudications.  To  support  this 
they  say  that  laws  affecting  the  con- 
sumer can  punLsh  violators  with  fines, 
penalties,  or  forfeitures.  Either  they  fail 
to  understand  or  else  intend  to  be  mis- 
leading when  they  fail  to  point  out  that 
these  punishments  are  not  handed  out 
by  an  agency  adjudication,  after  agency 
proceedings. 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  quote  the  exist- 
ing statutes  relating  to  the  Fcxxl  and 
Drug  Administration  or  the  FTC.  All  of 
them  set  out  fines  and  penalties,  but  In 
no  Instance  does  the  agency  impose  the 
fine  or  the  penalty.  It  must  be  done  by 
court  acticMi. 

There  Is  no  point  in  the  advocates  of 
the  Moorhead  amendment  sajlng  that 
one  can  t>e  fined  for  violating  an  order 
of  the  FTX:  or  the  FDA  by  that  agency 
Itself.  We  know  that  is  just  not  true  to 
have  a  forfeiture  or  a  penalty  or  a  fine 
Imposed  one  must  be  witliin  the  jurisdic- 
tional of  a  court. 

The  point  to  remember  Is  that  court 
proceedings  against  violators  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  and  could  not  be  affected  by 
this  amendment.  This  amendment 
would  only  affect  what  happens  In  the 
agency  adjudications. 


The  chairman  of  the  Admlmstrative 
Conference  of  the  United  Sta'«s.  Roger 
C.  Cramton,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, our  own  Chit  Holitiild  put  It 
this  way : 

In  gummary,  It  is  my  view  that  fine, 
penalty,  or  forfeiture  for  violation  of  law 
enoompaaaes  only  a  relatively  small  category 
of  administrative  adjudications  and  a  cate- 
gory in  which  consumer  interests  are  seldom 
likely  to  be  Involved,  The  phrase  should  b« 
Interpreted  to  effectuate  Its  obvlovts  Intent 
to  preclude  Intervention  by  the  Agency  only 
when  the  presence  of  a  dual  prosecutor 
would  endanger  the  Interests  of  the  public 
and  the  respondent. 

There  we  have  it  from  the  chairman 
himself,  tn  his  own  words,  who  says  that 
fines,  or  penalties  for  'violation  of  law. 
encompasses  only  a  very  small  category 
of  administrative  adjudications. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield  for  one  brief 
question? 

Mr  RANDALL.  I  jield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Would  the  genUe- 
man l(x>k  at  page  15,  line  3  of  the  bill 
where  it  says;  "other  than  an  adjudica- 
tion seeking  primarily  to  impose  a  fine, 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  an  alleged  viola- 
tion"; 

The  key  word  is  "seeking",  when  it 
says  "seeking  primarily  to  impose  a  fine, 
penalty,  or  forfeiture." 

Mr.  RANDALL.  My  response  to  the 
gentleman  is  that  if  what  the  sponsors 
of  this  amendment  want  most  is  that 
agency  adjiidicatioris  be  open  to  con- 
sumer participation  as  a  matter  of  right, 
then  they  already  have  it  in  this  bill  as 
written,  without  any  amendment. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  contrary 
and  misleading  statements  have  been 
picked  up  and  circulated  around,  sort  of 
like  such  statements  are  the  gospel 
truth. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  secor.d  part 
of  the  Moorhead  amendment.  This  is 
the  part  that  is  really  the  tricky  ijart. 
This  i.s  where  he  put  in  the  subpena  pow- 
er. The  genUeman  from  P*ennsylvania 
I  Mr,  Moorhead  i  stated  yesterday  his 
amendment  would  not  extend  the  sub- 
pena power. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
really  puts  the  Consumer  P*rotection 
Agency  into  the  business  of  telling  other 
Federal  agencies  how  to  run  their  busi- 
ness. The  idea  behind  the  bill  is  that 
the  consumer's  voice  should  be  heard, 
not  that  his  advocAte  should  conduct 
investigations  any  time  an  agency  was 
unable  to  accede  to  his  demands  that  a 
proceeding  be  initiated  or  other  action 
taken.  An  agencj-  could  be  faced  with  a 
full-fiedged  Investigation  any  time  It 
turned  down  the  CPA's  request  that  it 
take  some  action.  If  this  is  not  coercion.  It 
comes  terribly  close  to  It,  And  It  still 
does  not  solve  some  of  the  inherent  dif- 
ficulties which  some  of  the  amendment's 
advocates  have  pointed  out;  namely,  that 
unless  you  put  a  man  behind  every 
shoulder  and  monitor  all  the  telephone 
calls.  Federal  agencies  are  going  to  have 
to  exercise  discretion  In  doin«  their  work. 
However,  if  you  read  what  he  put  tn 
t^e  Recou  the  day  before,  his  amend- 
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mci»d  certainly  would  extend  the  sub- 
pena  fxywer.  The  power  todmy  can  be 
ased  only  tn  agency  proceedings.  Under 
the  explazuitlon  which  Mr.  MoosaEAO  of- 
fered, If  the  asencT  did  not  wwit  to  Ini- 
tiate a  proceeding  that  the  CPA  wanted 
it  to,  then  tlie  CPA  oouid  utilize  the 
Ageno -s  subpena  povror  as  if  a  proceed- 
ing had  been  initiated.  In  other  words, 
using  the  frame-work  of  a  kind  of  ghost 
proceeding,  if  this  amendment  Is  adopted, 
the  CPA  can  use  this  power  to  obtain 
the  necessary  information  to  impeach. 
all  of  the  other  agencies  involved,  re- 
membering thpt  all  these  other  agenclea 
have  been  created  by  the  Congress  In 
former  years. 

This  part  of  the  amendment  really 
seems  to  put  the  CPA  In  a  position  to 
dominate  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  that  the  reason  for  the  crea- 
tion of  CPA?  The  answer  is  "No."  The 
flrst  part  of  the  Moorhead  amendment 
would  open  up  a  small  number  of  agency 
proceedings  to  the  CPA.  bat  the  worst 
part  of  the  amendment  is  that  It  would 
create  a  dual  system  of  proeocutlon.  It 
would  not  si^niOcantly  extend  the  num- 
ber of  adjudications  tn  which  the  CPA 
could  participate,  but  it  would  simply  be 
misleading  to  try  to  argue  that  we  are  not 
creating  a  dual  system  of  pro.secutlon. 

Mr  OERALX)  R  FORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  reqtusite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  start  out  with  the 
assumption  that  all  Members  of  this 
t>ody  want  a  consumers  bill  and  that 
when  we  finish  our  work  today  we  will 
end  up  with  a  bill  that  will  In  etfect  be 
the  basic  structure  for  any  legislation 
that  i.s  Anally  enacted  Into  law 

The  argument  here  today  is  really  oyer 
the  thmst  or  direction  of  any  such 
legislation. 

I  have  read  the  committee  bill.  I  have 
read  the  committee  report  and  tlie  rarj-- 
ing  views  of  others  who  did  not  go  along 
entirely  with  the  majority.  Twenty-four 
Members  voted  for  the  committee  bill 
and  four  opposed  it 

We  have  read  in  the  paper  a  great 
many  charges  and  countercharges  as  to 
the  strengths  or  weaknesses  of  the  com- 
mittee legislation.  I  hope  without  change 
the  committee  bill  is  approred  I  fear  if 
there  are  any  changes,  significant  ones. 
all  of  the  best-laid  plans  to  get  consumer 
legislation  out  of  the  Congress  may  fall 
by  the  wayside. 

Mr  MOSS,  wm  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  let  me  conchide  my  remarta, 
and  if  I  have  time  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr  MOSS  I  merely  seek  clarification 
of  the  last  statement. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Maybe  I  will 
clarify  it  with  what  I  say  later,  and  If  I 
have  time,  I  will  yield  to  you  subse- 
quentb'. 

Let  me  say  this.  We  went  through  a 
traumatic  experience  In  1970.  Legislation 
came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
meut  Ofie rations  where  there  was  con- 
siderable dispute  as  the  content  of  the 
consumer  blU.  The  net  result  was  that 
when  the  biH  was  presented  to  the  Com- 
nxtttee  on  Rules  there  were,  as  I  recall  it, 
13  committee  amendments  in  order  to 
make  it  more  palatable.  Even  with  those 


amendments,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
never  granted  a  rule  and  the  Congreas 
never  had  an  oppcrtanlty  to  coQci«de 
action  on  this  kind  of  legislation. 

A  different  approach  was  taken  In 
1971,  and  I  think  through  the  masterful 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  HoLiriEU))  and  two  or  three  people 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  we  now  have 
sound  consumer  legislation  on  the  floor. 

It  does  not  satisfy  those  who  want  less 
consumer  protection.  It  does  not  satisfy 
those  that  want  the  extreme  In  consumer 
protection  But  It  is  a  sound,  workable 
bill. 

If  you  undermine  it  either  from  one 
side  or  the  other,  It  would  be  my  appre- 
hension that  no  legislation  will  result. 

If  you  start  out,  as  I  did.  with  the  as- 
stmiptlon  m  the  first  instance  that  we 
want  consumer  legislation,  I  hope  and 
trust  that  we  will  support  the  commit- 
tee and  defeat  both  the  Puqua  amend- 
ment and  the  Moorhead  amendment 

If  we  do  that  I  think  we  will  be  well 
on  the  road  to  good  legislation  in  the 
consumer  area. 

Mr  HOUPTBLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  yield 
to  me  at  this  point' 

Mr  GERALD  R  PORD.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr  HCLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  which  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man has  made  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
what  the  gentleman  said  and  that  is  this; 
That  this  bill  was  not  written  by  outside 
interests  or  any  type  from  any  place.  We 
had  over  150  amendments  offered  by  wit- 
nesses and  by  others  to  this  bill.  We 
looked  at  them  all  very  thoroughly  and 
carefully.  We  had  the  help — and  I  say 
"we"  on  cur  side — of  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  iMrs.  DwtwiI,  the  di-stln- 
Ruished  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
HoRTON>  Euid  others.  Some  of  the  lan- 
guage which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
fMr.  EKLBNBOim)  suggested  Is  contained 
in  the  bill.  Some  of  the  language  that 
other  Members  have  offered  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  is  contained  in  this  bill 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a  bipar- 
tisan bill.  No  one  is  tr>1ng  to  play  poll- 
tics  with  this  bill  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  gentleman  has 
made  this  statement  In  the  well  of  the 
House 

I  think  the  committee  has  done  a  work- 
manlike Job.  I  think  before  the  day  Is 
over,  when  we  dissect  the  Moorhead 
amendment — and  there  is  a  paper  on 
eacli  of  the  desks  of  the  managers  of 
the  bin  and  al-so  in  the  back  aLsle  that 
shows  the  dangers  of  the  Moorhead 
amendment,  an  amendment  which  In  my 
opinion  would  grant  sxiperpowers  to  an 
agency  over  other  agoicles  and  some 
other  very  dangeroiis  things  which  I  will 
elaborate  upon  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee andyl  am  glad  to  Join  with  him 
and  those  on  his  side  in  support  of  the 
committee  bill  £ind  I  am  glad  to  join  with 
the  ranking  Reiuibllcan  Members  Mrs. 
DwTXR,  Mr.  HoRTON.  and  other  on  our 
side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  good  legl-slation. 
This  is  gcod  legislation  that  ought  not 


to  be  tampered  with  on  the  floor  of  the 

House 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  rcQuislte  number  of  wonls. 

Mr.  C^iainnac,  I  rise  to  speak  in  op- 
position to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the  floor  at  this 
point  because  of  the  imphed  threat  of  a 
veto  which  was  laid  before  the  members 
of  the  Committee  a  few  moments  ago  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  > .  I  would  hope  tliat  he  is  in  error 
because  it  is  imi>ortaiit  that  the  Commit- 
tee and  this  House  work  its  will  for  a 
.strong;  and  effective  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  bill. 

I  am  not  new  in  this  field  of  legislation. 
For  the  past  5  years  I  have  charred  the 
Commerce  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
which  deals  with  the  substantive  law  af- 
fecting corLsumers.  In  fact  we  are  in  the 
process  of  holding  hearingr;  at  this  time 
on  warranty  and  guaranty  leg"j;lation. 
We  have  reported  out  the  amendments  to 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  the  toy 
safety  and  many  other  packaging  and 
labeling  and  safety  legislation  that  has 
come  out  of  this  Congress  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  bipartisan  effort  that  has  pro- 
duced this  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Cljairman.  to  be  faced  here  today 
with  the  Implied  threat  of  a  veto  if  the 
Committee  works  its  will  to  adopt  the 
amendinent  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhxad),  an 
amendment  designed  to  put  some  teeth 
in  this  agency,  then  we  will  not  have  ac- 
complished anything.  The  agency  as  it 
is  now  in  mi'  opinion  could  be  described 
as  a  "gummer."  It  has  no  teeth. 

It  has  no  bite. 

\  great  many  of  the  vital  proceedings 
where  the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  in- 
volved would  not  be  open  under  the  exist- 
Uig  language,  and  wUl  not  be  open  to  any 
effective  representation  unless  the  Moor- 
head amendment  is  adopted. 

The  Fuqua  amendment,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  add  nothing  to  it,  :t  wou^d 
further  weaken  the  legi.slation. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  said 
that  the  bill  was  reported  out  by  a  vote 
of  24  to  4,  or  whatever  it  was,  but  he 
neglected  to  say  that  some  of  the 
strengthening  amendments  were  rejected 
by  tie  votes  in  the  committee — tie  votes, 
where  there  was  an  even  division  of 
opinion.  I  think  the  judgment  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  should  he  con- 
sidered on  its  merit,  and  again  nat  under 
the  threat  of  a  veto. 

I  never  have  liked  at  any  time  during 
my  19  years  of  ser'vlce  in  tills  House  to 
be  threatened  by  the  Executive  vith  a 
veto  for  exercising  my  good.  Independent 
Judgment.  I  did  not  like  It,  whether  it 
came  from  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican 
President.  The  legislative  function  is 
ours.  It  is  our  responsibility,  and  we 
should  not  delegate  it  downtown;  we 
should  exercise  our  Judgment  and  send 
the  finished  product  downtown,  and  then 
have  it  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  its 
entirety. 

There  is  nothing  radical  or  different 
IH-opofied  in  the  Moorhead  amendment. 
It  simply  extends  further  opportunity  of 
this  agency  to  participate  In  many  of  the 
informal  proceedings — and  a  great  many 
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of  the  rules  In  toy  safety  and  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  proposals  now 
under  consideration  are  being  handled 
Informally.  This  would  not  permit  the 
agency  in  under  those  conditions  In  my 
judgment,  they  would  not 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  not  going  to  yield  to 
tJie  pentleman  because  I  attempted  to 
get  time  from  the  minority  leader,  and 
I  could  not  get  it,  so  I  am  not  going  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  now. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  ought  to  give  a  lot 
more  power  to  the  consumer's  spokes- 
man It  has  been  my  experience  in  watch- 
ing all  of  the  independent  agencies  that 
are  supposed  to  regulate  in  th^  public  in- 
terests that  very  few  of  them  do  so.  I 
cannot  thmk  of  one  at  the  moment  that 
can  point  to  an  outstanding  record  in 
acting  m  the  public's  interest  and  rep- 
resenUng  the  public's  toterest  in  the 
hearings  before  it.  Far  too  often  it  is  a 
du3l  between  the  highl.-  skilled  practi- 
tioners before  the  agency  and  all  too  fre- 
quently the  public  be  dammed,  it  is  for- 
gotten. I  have  seen  this  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  you  can  go  on 
and  on  and  on.  and  the  public  interest 
is  not  supported. 

So  it  is  important  that  we  have  an 
agency  with  enough  Initial  push  to  do 
the  kind  of  job  commg  in  and  opposing 
whatever  is  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  Moorhead  amendment  is  a  must — 
it  .should  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  support  of  the  Fuqua 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  what  the  Fuqua  amend- 
ment does.  It  provides  for  the  amicus 
curiae  role  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  that  we  are  about  to  create  \n 
tills  legislation.  The  amlciis  ctu-lae  role 
does  not  prevent  private  Intervention.  It 
strengthens  private  Intervention  by  per- 
mitting the  Government  to  gather  In- 
formation and  supply  it  to  the  agency 
or  the  court  making  a  decision  that  in- 
volves the  consimier's  Interests. 

Elsewhere  in  this  legislation  we  pro- 
vide that  the  consumer  interest  must  be 
given  consideration.  Any  party  to  the 
original  proceeding  can  appeal  to  the 
court  the  decision  of  a  Federal  agency. 
Basic  legal  principles  now  provide  that 
any  person  aggrieved  by  an  agency 
decision  can  appeal  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  decision  has  done  to  him  whether 
or  not  he  was  a  party  to  the  original  ac- 
tion. Either,  each  or  both — that  Is  the 
original  party  or  the  aggrieved  person — 
can  have  the  benefit  of  the  information 
gathered  by  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  in  pursuit  of  its  amicus  role. 

Tlie  question  we  have  to  answer  as 
Members  of  the  Congress  is,  What  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  get  good  decisions 
and  timely  decisions  out  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  will  best  protect  the 
coiisumer  interest? 


How  can  we  encourage  the  most  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  consideration  of  the 

consumer  interest? 

Should  the  Government  bring  two  or 
more  sides  to  every  one  of  its  APA-deflned 
proceedings  affecting  the  consumer, 
thus  tying  up  m  a  legal  controversy  every 
decision  by  regulatory  agencies  or  the 
executive  branch. 

I  happen  to  think  not.  Why  not  re- 
quire, as  the  bill  does,  full  consideration 
by  the  agencies  of  Government  of  the 
consumer  interest  and  give  the  CPA  the 
right — as  the  Fuqua  amendment  would — 
to  advise  the  Federal  agency  what  that 
consiuner  Interest  Is.  Then  leave  the 
determination  of  the  public  Interest,  with 
the  consumer  mterest  folded  in,  to  the 
agency  now  charged  with  that  public  m- 
terest  responsibility  in  areas  that  are 
relatively  technical  such  as  communica- 
tions, power,  agriculture,  atomic  energy, 
labor  relations,  food,  and  drugs. 

What  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
now  being  set  up  under  the  phase  II  pro- 
gram of  the  President  for  our  economic 
recovery. 

Under  this  bill,  as  now  written  without 
the  Fuqua  amendment,  certainly  it  would 
be  possible  to  halt  the  decisions  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  and  throw  them 
into  lengthy  court  battles. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  that, 
let  me  read  to  you  a  UPI  dispatch  of 
recent  days : 

Consumer  crusader  RAlph  Nader  accused 
President  Nlzon  today  of  undermining  the 
constitution  with  his  new  economic  policies. 
He  said  Nixon  will  go  down  as  one  of  the 
most  radical  Presidents  the  country  ever  had. 

Nader  added  that  the  w-age  and  price 
boards  would  have  vast  authority  over  the 
economy — Without  safeguards,  without  8«fe- 
guards. 

Now  do  you  have  any  doubt  that  Mr. 
Nader  would  urge  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  get  Involved  In  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council?  That 
would  play  brinksmanshlp  with  our 
economy. 

I  do  not  have  much  doubt  about  that. 

Is  the  court  the  best  agency  to  admin- 
ister the  highly  technical  matters  deal- 
ing with  our  economic  recoverj*.  com- 
munlca  ions,  power,  atomic  energy, 
and  others?  I  happen  to  think  not.  I 
think  this  decision  should  be  made  by 
the  host  agency  responsible  for  these 
areas  where  we  need  decisions.  And  I 
repeat,  where  we  need  decisions.  They 
should  not  be  put  off. 

I  sit  cm  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
ai.J  Foreign  Commerce.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  suggested,  we  have  had 
a  bad  problem  about  powerplant  siting. 
We  are  trying  to  devise  legislation  to 
speed  up  the  decisionmaking  process 
and  not  to  slow  it  down  so  that  we  can 
get  a  decision  on  these  critical  problems 
affecting  our  environment.  And  both  ade- 
quate power  and  environmental  protec- 
tion are  Important  problems  for  our 
society  in  the  future. 

Yet,  we  now  have  the  situation 
where  these  two  issues  are  tied  up  in 
lengthy  court  battles  and  in  agency  pro- 
ceedings that  are  endless  so  that  we  can- 
not resolve  these  conflicts  to  adequately 
protect  our  environment  and  assure  our 
future  power  needs  are  to  t)e  met. 


It  is  vital  that  we  resolve  this  real 
problem  or  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
credibility  and  effectiveness  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  need  to  do  something  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  consumer,  but  we 
want  to  get  a  decision  and  not  endless 
court  delays. 

Both  of  these  Issues  of  the  envlrorunent 
and  the  consumer  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration and  concern  and  ought  to  be 
folded  into  the  decisloimiaklng  of  the 
executive  agencies  now  chsu-ged  with 
public  Interest  responsibility. 

They  ought  not  be  transferred  to  the 
courts  that  are  not  expert  In  dealing  with 
highly  technical  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  Puqua 
amendment  to  make  the  consumer  mter- 
est fully  known  to  every  agency  charged 
with  decisions  in  the  public  interest 
which  include  the  consideration  of  the 
consumer's  concern.  I  support  decisions 
in  the  public  interest  but  I  emphasize 
that  word  "decision." 

TTie  APA  act  requires  agencies  to  make 
timely  decisions  on  problems.  No  such 
constraint  seems  to  limit  the  time  or  tlie 
present  congestion  or  conditions  in  the 
courts  of  appeals. 

Under  the  present  bill.  It  seems  to  me 
we  would  h>e  in  endless  court  appeals 

Mr  Chairman,  I  support  the  Puqua 
amendment  because  I  think  it  will  make 
the  Government  more  responsive  m  the 
consimier  area  and  get  the  job  done 
quicker  and  more  eCaciently. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  try  to  clarify  at  least  my 
own  position  on  this.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  with  this  bill  and  the  debate 
surrounding  it  is  that  we  have  all  tried 
to  become  instant  experts  in  administra- 
tive law,  and  I  think  all  of  us,  those  of 
us  on  the  committee  who  are  lawyers, 
worked  diligently  and  vigorously  to  do  it. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  of  us  succeeded. 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  succeeded  to 
the  degree  I  would  like.  But  I  do  think 
I  understand  our  problem. 

I  think  we  have,  pKitting  it  in  its  sim- 
plest framework,  three  choices  here 

First  We  can  support  the  Moorhead 
amendment  and  what  it  does  with  the 
bill,  and  the  net  effect  of  that  would  be 
to  give  the  Consiuner  Protection  Agency 
a  reasonable  number  of  opportunities  to 
present  the  consumer's  point  of  view  be- 
fore agencies  and  regulatory  bodies  m 
a  meaningful  and  comprehensive  wa>-. 
That  amendment,  frankly,  does  not  go 
as  far  as  I  would  like  it  to  go.  1  agree 
to  support  that  one  amendment  so  that 
we  might  narrow  the  choices  that  tlie 
Members  would  be  burdened  with  on  the 
floor.  That  Is  one  choice  we  have. 

The  second  choice  we  have — and  it  is 
a  far  more  reasonable  choice  than  many 
of  my  colleagues  think  it  is —  is  the 
F^iqua  amendment.  While  the  Fuqua 
amendment  is  totally  unacceptable  to 
me,  the  I^qua  amendment  would  give 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  unlim- 
ited opportunity  to  appesj-,  but  in  an 
ineffective  manner.  It  would  give  him  or 
her  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  op- 
ix>rtunitles  to  appear  and  petition,  far 
more  than  the  Moorhead  amendment 
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vould  give,  aod  100  timec  more  than  the 
committee  wouid  sive — but  tbe  auuiner 
of  the  appearaaoe  would  be  toCiUIj  la- 
adequate 

The  di/Terence  between  tbe  Paiua 
amendment  and  the  Moorbead  amend- 
ment with  tbe  committee  bUl  1b  tttaX 
under  the  Fuqua  opportunities,  the  con- 
sumer agency  vould  be  limited  to  amicus 
curiae.  In  other  words,  they  would  have 
the  right  to  knock  on  the  (k>or  and  aak  if 
the  agencies  would  let  them  in.  and  ir 
the  agencies  refused  their  polite  invita- 
tion they  would  have  no  alternative. 
That  IS  not  acceptable.  But  what  the 
PuQua  amendment  does  do,  it  says,  "Give 
them  all  the  opportunity  in  the  world, 
but  restrict  the  mechanics  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  amicus  curiae."  Those  are  the 
first  two  choices 

The  third  choice  is  the  committee  op- 
portunity, and  I  call  that  the  "iceberg 
scheme,"  because  the  confiuraer  agency 
can  appear  in  agency  matters  only  as  to 
thase  that  appear  above  the  water.  The 
90  percent  that  are  hidden  frooi  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  are  denied,  because  it  is 
either  an  informal  proceeding  not  under 
the  APA  or  denied  because  it  seeks  pri- 
marily a  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture.  That 
represents,  at  least  in  my  visual  judg- 
ment of  the  scene,  about  90  percent  of 
the  opportunites. 

So  vx>u  have  three  very  simple  choices; 
Oive  Uiem,  through  the  Moorhead 
amendment,  a  reasonable  number  ol  op- 
portunities to  api)enr  witli  the  right  to 
produce  wltnes8e^^.  with  the  nsht  to 
cros-s-examme,  and  with  the  right  to 
make  a  re«isonable  case  and  take  an  ap- 
peal .  the  second  choice  is  the  I'\iqua  op- 
portunity Give  them  an  unlimited  right 
to  appear,  but  have  a  serious  and  severe 
restriction  on  what  he  can  do  in  terms 
of  his  appearance,  having  a  restriction' on 
the  ability  to  cross-examine  witnesses 
and  having  a  restrtctlon  on  the  ability 
to  appeal  some  or  parts  of  those  de- 
ci-slons. 

Or  you  can  take  the  committee  clioice, 
which  I  consider  the  third  or  least  de- 
sirable of  the  three,  and  which  Is  also 
totally  unacceptable  to  nie.  You  can 
appear  In  a  very  few  number  of  at'ency 
acttvttle.s  with  some  force  and  effect. 
Thl.-^,  to  me.  represenU?  the  three  op- 
portunities we  have.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  one  is  dedicated — and  I  con.«!lder  the 
Moorhead  amendment  to  be  the  only 
choice  in  connection  with  ttie  bill,  and 
the  rest  will  not  be  really  meaningful  as 
far  a-s  I  am  concerned — If  you  want  to 
put  some  meaning  and  effectiveness  Into 
the  role  of  the  con.'mmer  protection  advo- 
cate then  you  have  to  ro  with  the  Moor- 
head amendment  It  has  plenty  of  pro- 
tection.'? In  it. 

I  think  it  1.';  moderate,  rea.'^onable 
an-swer  to  the  urgent  needs  of  protection 
of  constimers  considering  the  economic 
depravities  tlaat  occur  in  the  market- 
place and  the  enormous  number  of  in- 
juries and  deaths.  There  are  900  children 
who  are  burned  to  death  each  year  from 
flammable  fabrics.  There  are  900  burned 
to  death,  but  only  25  cases  a  year  are 
formal  adjudicatory  cases.  I  would  like 
this  agency.  If  possible,  to  do  what  can 
be  done  In  the  public  interest  to  see  If 
we  can  reduce  that  flgrire  from  900  to 


and  I  do  not  tee  any  way  to  do  it 
other  tiian  to  foUow  the  Moorhead  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  BBOWM  of  Ohio.  Mr.  CtuUramn. 
will  tbe  ffeaileman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  tb« 
centteman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  If  the  gentleman  could  clarify 
the  questicm  whether  this  bUl  would  pro- 
hibit the  CPA  from  intervening  as  a 
party. 

Mr.  RCWKNTHAL.  Tlie  answer  Is  "No." 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
Btrike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Puqua  amendment  as  it  actually  will 
reduce  the  new  Consumer  Protection 
Agency's  anility  to  participate  in  Federal 
agency  proceedings  below  that  which  pri- 
^-ate  citizens  iiave  now. 

But  I  would  also  like  to  take  time  to 
commend  tlie  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr  Holifiela)  ,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr  Houton)  . 
for  their  leadership  and  their  long  ardu- 
ous labors  in  developing  thi.s  landmark 
legislation  Although  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  as  re- 
tried by  the  committee,  it  still  rep- 
resents a  great  step  forward,  whereby 
the  American  consinner  can  get  a  fair 
shake  in  the  halls  of  Qoverrjnent 

But  If  we  adopt  tills  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  FtrquA),  we  are  going  to  tie  our 
oon.sumer  advocate's  hands  behind  his 
back  Let  us  just  recall  that  this  amend- 
ment was  considered,  as  the  committee 
cliairman  (Mr.  Holifield'*  has  pointed 
out,  by  both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  and  in  both  instaxices  was 
rejected  by  a  substantial  margin.  Adop- 
tion of  the  I-^iqua  amendment  would 
weaken  H.R.  10835  drastically.  It  would 
prohibit  CPA  from  Intervening  as  a  party 
In  any  agency  proceedings  and  would 
eliminate  the  opportunity  for  the  agency 
to  seek  Judicial  review  or  to  intervene  in 
court  in  Judicial  review  cases. 

The  Puqua  amendment  would  permit 
the  CPA  only  to  present  Information  in 
agency  proceedings.  The  CPA  would  aot 
be  able  to  cross-examine  witnesses,  to 
seek  a  subpena  in  tlie  proceedings,  to 
participate  In  settlements  and  stipula- 
tions or  to  do  any  of  the  things  that  par- 
ties In  proceedings  are  permitted  to  do. 

I  do  not  tkelieve  the  membership  of  the 
House  wishes  to  reduce  the  ability  of 
CPA  to  participate  a.s  an  advocate  below 
that  ability,  which  private  citizens  have. 
I  urge  the  House  to  follow  the  thought- 
ful leadership  of  the  committee  chair- 
man and  reject  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  ABZTJG.  M'  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requ  lumber  of  words. 

Mr.    Chairman,  ppose    the   Puqua 

amendment.  We  have  many  "friends  in 
court"  to  consumers;  to  make  this  agency 
merely  a  friend  in  court  to  consumers  is 
not  going  to  help  solve  the  problem  at  all. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Moorhead  amend- 
ment, of  wfjch  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I.  to- 
gether with  170  Members  of  this  House, 
signed  and  cosponsored  an  original  con- 
samer  bill  some  time  in  February,  which 
nas  Intended  to  help  the  consumer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  I  signed  it,  I  thought 
the   consumer   and    consumer   Interests 


were  as  revered  and  as  noncontroverslal 
as  apple  pie  and  moiberbood  and  the 
flag.  Now,  I  find  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
I  never  dreamed  for  1  minute  that  it 
would  be  any  problem  for  this  Congress 
to  pass  a  strong  bill  Uke  the  one  I  ooepon- 
Bored. 

I  am  a  Member  of  the  full  Government 
Operations  Committee  which  reported 
this  t^  and  I  am  ooe  of  those  who  voted 
against  this  hill  in  committee.  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  suiicommittee  that  gut- 
ted this  bill. 

Tto.K  bill  provides  for  establishment  of 
an  Office  of  Ooosomer  Affairs,  a  Con- 
sumer Protective  Agency,  and  a  Consum- 
er Advisory  Council,  but  it  does  not  give 
this  agency  tlie  right  to  mtervent  m  in- 
formal proceedings  or  most  iidjudicatory 
proceedings,  and  it  does  not  give  the 
agency  any  power  oT  subpena, 

I  think  it  would  be  quite  fraudulent, 
since  we  are  dealing  with  consumer  in- 
terests and  consumer  protection,  for  us  to 
pretend  we  are  all  for  consumers  if  we 
support  this  bUl  unamended  without  the 
Moorhead  amendment.  The  fact  is  it 
would  be  most  depressing  for  us  to  pass 
such  a  bill,  because  we  would  not  be  ful- 
filling the  promise  of  what  the  pubhc 
might  thmk  the  bill  is  supposed  to  be— 
a  consumer  bill  with  teeth 

I  have  a  district  to  whlc]^  consumers 
iire  robbed,  cheated,  unci  put  UfX)n  They 
will  still  be  robbed,  cheated,  and  put  uixm 
every  day  by  unscrupulous  merchants  | 
and  salesmen  If  this  bill  goes  through 
as  is,  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  seemg  the 
poor  and  deprived  bemg  made  poorer  and 
being  more  deprived  every  day  by  ruth-  > 
IcN.s  and  unfair  consumer  practices.  / 

We  can  have  it  either  way.  We  can 
s(  t  up  a  new  apency  which  will  do  no 
better  job  than  the  existing  a^iennes 
whose  failure  to  deal  with  the  problems 
th\is  far  has  created  the  need  for  this 
bill.  Or  we  can  take  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  all  of  our  constituents  are  con- 
.sumers  and  try  to  help  them  and  provide 
the  real  protection  they  so  despei^tely 
need. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  about  what 
the  Moorhead  amendment,  which  I  am 
co.sponsorlng,  will  provide  It  will  pive 
an  opportunity  for  the  Agency  to  come 
into  an  adjudicatory  proceeding;.  It  will 
give  some  power  to  investigate  when  an- 
other Federal  agency  fails  to  do  so  It 
will  not  give  the  agency  subpena  power, 
which  I  think  It  should  have.  It  will  not 
give  It  the  power  to  sue  Individuals, 
which  I  tWnk  it  should  have.  But  I  am 
willing  to  cosponsor  the  amendment  a.s 
the  hiest  we  can  get. 

As  an  attorney  who  has  practiced  be- 
fore administrative  agencies,  I  can  assure 
you  that  without  the  Moorhead  amend- 
ment this  agency  win  have  practically 
no  power  to  intervene  in  any  adjudica- 
tor!' proceeding. 

There  is  one  other  thing  here  which 
disturbs  me.  When  we  discussed  this  bill 
in  my  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, the  chairman  was  asked;  "Why  is 
this  bill  so  weak  when  we  want  to  pro- 
tect the  consumers?"  Very  promptly,  very 
nicely,  and  very  correctly  my  chairman 
said,  and  I  am  paraphrasing  this  some- 
what. "You  know  we  have  had  dilDculty 
getting  it  through  the  Rules  Committee. 
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I  can  understand  how  you  feel.  When  It 
comes  to  the  floor  I  can  understand  and 
expect  that  tbe  Members  of  the  House 
will  try  to  strengths  this  bin,  as  they 
hart  a  right  to  do." 

I  would  hope,  after  hearing  these 
aeguments,  that  this  House  will  not  only 
vote  to  support  the  Moorhetkd  amend- 
ment, but  also  that  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
HoLiFKL*,  win  join  us.  because  now  we 
are  out  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  we 
have  the  bill  here — weak,  needing  to  be 
strengthened — and  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  protect  the  consumers.  It  is 
time  that  we  controlled  our  own  destiny 
and  did  not  let  one  dbmmittee  control 
the  will  of  the  comjmit6?es  of  the  House, 
the  actions  of  this  House  and  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  the 
Moorhead  amendment  and  to  defeat  the 
Puqua  amendment  We  are  all  friends, 
but  we  do  not  need  amicus  eiuiae  pro- 
ceedings, 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HHnols  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
l)er  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  prompted  to  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  because  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  preceding  sjieaker  that  the 
bill  which  Is  before  us  for  consideration 
today,  as  reported  from  the  committee,  te 
no  bill  at  all  or  a  weak  bill  or  one  which 
will  not  adequately  protect  and  represent 
the  Interests  of  conirumers, 

I  beheve  that  I  stand  before  this  com- 
mittee today  as  one  who  has  some  cre- 
dentials ar  being  in  favor  of  consumer 
legislation,  becau.**  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee  who  voted  for  a  rule 
last  year  to  bring  before  this  body  a  bill 
which  had  languished  there  for  some 
time  and  ultimately  died,  and  which  may 
well  have  been  subject  to  some  of  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  offered  both 
at  that  time  and  since, 

I  have  examined  very  carefully  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation,  and  It  seems 
to  me  substantially  we  do  have  a  strong 
bill  and  a  fair  bill  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  statementJ!  which  have  been 
made  by  some  people,  that  this  blU  Is  so 
bad  they  would  rather  have  no  Mil  at 
all,  I  should  Inform  this  House  that  on 
yesterday  a  staff  member  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  mast  prestigious  consumer 
organizations  In  the  country,  discussing 
this  legislation  with  a  member  of  my 
staff,  freriy  conceded  that  even  without 
the  Moorhead  amendment,  even  without 
some  of  the  so-called  strengthening 
amendments  to  be  offered,  this  ts  a  good 
bill  and  they  would  like  to  see  It  passed 

I  believe  that  represents  the  moderate 
course  and  the  mtddle-course  I.  for  one, 
would  like  to  pursue, 

I  should  like,  In  the  2  or  3  minutes 
I  have  remalnlr>g,  to  address  myself 
to  the  question  I  believe  ts  primarily 
raised  by  the  Moorhead  amendment,  and 
that  is  to  give  to  this  new  ageticy  tbe 
power  to  Intervene  not  only  in  matters 
Involving  adjudication  as  they  have  been 
deftaed  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  but  also  to  give  It  the  power 
to  intervene  informally  In  other  tarpes  ol 
bearingB  as  weU. 

I  have  been  reading  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Sbapiro.  one  oL  those  wbo  advocate 


that  we  give  this  kind  of  authority  to  the 
new  agency.  Even  he,  I  note,  concedes 
that — 

"Tbe  problem  of  doftntng  tii*  trLfonnal 
matters  as  to  wtileb  tb«  new  agency  itimiM 
h»v«  Dottoe  aod  opportunity  to  b*  haard  is 
at  couTB*  a  difficult  one.  Kaeb  wliitlng  agency 
bM  its  own  (lrr«lape«i  practloae  and  its  own 
sp«cl»l  probicmk.  KzoaMtve  J\KHrt>»«»tl<in  ol 
mlomial  proctnaw  could  result  In  uiulus 
delay  in  the  completion  of  uecessary  admini- 
strative worlc 

Tiiat  is  precisely  the  point,  I  think. 

When  I  cocxsider  the  cliart  that  was 
circulated  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
yesterday  which  hsted  over  91  diflerent 
categories  of  proceedmgs  in  Id  different 
agencies,  where  conceivably  you  could 
have  consumer  mterests  involved,  if  you 
are  going  to  extend  the  authority  of  this 
Agency  initially  to  intervene  not  only  to 
those  matters  defined  as  adjudicatory  un- 
der the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  but 
all  of  these  additional  matters  as  well, 
then  I  think  this  Agency  may  well  sink 
bef  eve  it  can  even  swim. 

Those  of  us  Interested  In  fair,  strong 
consumer  legislation  do  not  want  that  to 
liappen.  We  want  this  thing  to  fly?  It 
seems  to  me  even  those  who  are  certainly 
friends  of  the  consumer  movement  are 
threatening  the  success  of  this  Agency 
from  the  very  outset  if  they  would  insist 
up<m  the  Moorhead  amendment  with  the 
power  that  it  would  give. 

With  respect  to  the  Fuqua  amendment, 
I  would  liave  to  s(>y  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  author  of  that  amendment  and 
.some  of  my  fnends  who  are  supporting 
it  that  to  restrict  tbe  Agency  from  the 
very  outset  to  the  role  of  amicus  curiae 
is  not  dc^ng  enough  and  is  not  giving  the 
.Agency  the  kind  ol  strong  voice  that  it 
ought  to  have  in  asserting  tbe  mterests 
of  American  consumers. 

So,  after  careful  cc»islderation,  I  have 
u>  suggest  that  we  ought  to  accept  the 
work  of  all  of  the  conunittee  and  vote  for 
the  cofxunlttee  liiU. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  tbe  cliairmau  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HOLJFrKt.D.  I  would  like  to  ask 
tlie  genUeman  a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  tbe  request 
of  Mr,  HoLiriKLD.  Mr  Anderson  of  C- 
Imois  was  allowed  to  proceed  lot  1  addi- 
tional uunute.  ) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELJD.  The  genUeman  has 
no  doukit  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
ao-eaUed  Moorbead  amendmoit.  Does  be 
agree  with  me  tbat  this  would  give  tbe 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  to  refer- 
ring to  a  renumbered  section  O  of  the 
bill,  the  right  to  demand  the  use  of  tbe 
subpoia  pover  la  &0  Federal  aeendea, 
not  Just  in  administrative  or  court  pro- 
ceedings, tut  also  Inita  own  investiga- 
tion of  business  firms,  labor  tmions.  Fed- 
eral agenciea,  and  wbo  ^nowa  what  else, 
for  the  pnrpoM  of  making  a  r^>ort  to 
Ccngreaa?  Does  tbe  .«eiitlenkan  reaU» 
that  that  la  in  that  gnfendment? 

Mr.  AKDSBBON  Q<  Illinote.  Yes.  1  am 
aware    that   that    is   one    of    tbe    fea- 


tures of  the  amendment,  and  ttmt.  very 
frankly,  is  an  adttttional  naaon  why  I 

would  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLXFIEU).  And  that  Is  one  of 
tbe  reasons  why  w«  were  so  eareful  in 
claiming  the  right  of  access  to  tbe  sub- 
pma  power  of  another  agency.  We  did 
not  give  It  an  inherent  subpena  power. 
Actuany  that  is  what  the  proponents 
want  Tliey  want  to  have  an  agency  that 
can  have  subpena  power  over  other 
agencies'  documents,  taformation.  and 
anything  else  that  they  have,  Tiyey  also 
want  that  agency  to  have  unlimited  sub- 
pena power  to  go  into  every  business 
firm  in  America  on  a  fishing  expeditkai. 
We  have  circumscribed  this  knowingly 
and  with  due  canj^deration.  beeaose  we 
believe  that  a  carefully  guarded  sub- 
pena power  limited  to  adjudJcatOTy  and 
court  action  is  an  that  it  needs  at  this 
time,  and  It  could  only  be  exercised 
within  the  scope  of  a  case  that  i&  pro- 
ceeding in  the  Federal  agencies  or  courts. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  10835,  the 
Con.sumcr  Protection  Art  erf  1971  I  think 
the  bill  as  reported  from  committee  is  a 
good  bill,  a  balanced  bill  and  a  fair  bill, 
and  most  Importantly,  for  the  firs*  time 
it  would  give  the  American  consumer  an 
active  voice  and  advocate  in  the  FYderal 
Government,  This  WD  would  give  Statu- 
tory authority  to  the  OfiBce  of  Consianer 
Affairs  In  the  Executive  OCBce  of  the 
President  for  the  purpose  of  advisinf? 
the  President  on  consumer  poUdee  and 
coordinating  the  consumer  activities  of 
tbe  varioiis  executive  agencies.  The  bill 
would  further  establish  eui  Independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  whose  pri- 
marj-  mission  would  be  to  represent  con- 
sumer interests  in  agency  proceedmgs. 
And  finally,  the  bill  would  establish  a 
Consumer  Advisory  Council  composed  cf 
eminently  qualified  private  citizens  who 
would  advise  both  the  agency  &nd  the 
ofBce. 

Mr,  Chairman,  at  the  heart  of  this  bill 
is  section  204  which  empowers  the  nerx 
Consumer  FrotectioD  Agencj  to  inter- 
vene and  participate  m  Federal  agency 
rulemalcing  and  adjodicatory  proceed- 
ings. Not  too  coinciden tally,  this  section 
is  also  the  storm  center  of  controversy 
which  has  been  swirling  around  this 
legLslation  tbe  past  2  days.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  are  those  who  claim  tbat  this 
section  gives  the  Agency  too  much  au- 
thority and  too  many  powers;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  wbo  claim 
this  section  does  not  go  *ar  enough  ar>d 
that  it  severely  limits  and  restricts  the 
Agency  from  doing  an  effective  jo'o. 

Curiously  enough,  there  are  a  few 
critics  ol  this  bill  wtK>  claim  that  Uie 
coQsiuner  would  be  better  off  with  no 
bill  at  all  than  with  the  committee  bill. 
and  they  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  try 
to  kill  this  bill  before  the  House  could 
give  it  full  oonaideration.  I  find  this  ex- 
txeme  approach  both  inimical  to  demo- 
cratic processes  and  to  conaumer  inter- 
eata  By  contrast  to  these  self-styied  con- 
sumer protectors,  a  top  olBcial  of  prob- 
ably tbe  larfeat  and  most  prestigious 
consumer  organisation  in  this  ooontry 
infonoed  erne  of  my  staff  members  tbat 
they    would    much    prefer    having    tbe 
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committee  bill  than  no  bill  at  all.  even 
\i  the  amendments  which  they  favor  are 
defeated. 

In  thJfl  connection,  I  was  most  Im- 
pressed with  the  testimony  of  Chairman 
HoLinxLO  both  In  the  Rules  Committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  yes- 
terday that  the  committee  bill  Is  a  strong 
bill  and  that  it  would  not,  as  some  of 
Its  critics  claim,  exclude  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  from  participating  in 
most  agency  proceedings.  The  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  under  which  the 
Agency  would  operate,  makes  no  distinc- 
tions between  formal  and  Informal  pro- 
ceedings as  such.  In  the  words  of  the 
chairmam : 

Th*  Consumer  Protection  Agency  will  be 
able  to  Interrene  In  agency  proceedlnga  as 
a  party,  whether  the  proceedings  are  for- 
mai  or  informal,  and  whether  or  not  they 
are  attended  by  hearings.  A  hearing  U  not 
Lndlspear>able  to  a  proceeding  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative   Procedure    Act. 

Chairman  Holitiild  also  addressed 
himself  to  the  "fine,  penalty,  or  for- 
feiture" issue  by  stating  that  the  CPA's 
primary  role  is  that  of  consumer  advo- 
cate rather  than  as  a  regulatory  or  en- 
forcement agency.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
cluded from  proceedings  which  primarily 
involve  punitive  actions,  both  for  this 
reason  and  to  avoid  a  "double  prose- 
cutor" situation.  But  this  proliibltion 
would  not  exclude  the  CPA  from 
a  large  number  of  agency  proceedings 
since  most  of  these  do  not  seek  to  im- 
pose a  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture.  Such 
punitive  actions  are  handled  by  the 
courts  and  not  in  agency  proceedings. 
And  the  chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Rxjger  C  Cram  ton  is  quoted  as  saying 
that— 

Pine,  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  violation 
of  law  enoompaases  only  a  relatively  souUl 
category  of  administrative  adjudications  and 
a  category  In  which  consumer  Interests  are 
seldom  likely  to  be  involved. 

On  the  btisis  of  this  evidence.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  gives  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  ample  authority  and  power  to 
Intervene  and  participate  in  most  agency 
proceedings  affecting  consumer  interests, 
and  criticisms  of  the  bill  to  the  contrary 
do  not  have  much  btisis  in  fact. 

Finally,  I  would  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
that  as  the  new  Agency  gains  experience, 
this  Congress  can  modify  its  authority 
on  the  basis  of  this  experience.  In  the 
meantime,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  new 
Agency  will  have  Its  hands  full  both  in 
terms  of  re«px)nslbUltles  and  powers  when 
It  comes  to  protecting  consumer  inter- 
ests I  therefore  urge  passage  of  the  bill 
as  reported  from  committee  without  fur- 
ther amendments.  And  I  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  commending  the  chairman 
and  thi?  committee  for  bringing  to  this 
Chamber  a  good  bill,  a  fair  bill,  and  a 
strong  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  substitute. 

I  think  the  amendment  from  my  dls- 
tin'niished  colleague  from  Florida  will 
avoid  a  great  deal  of  confusion  In  Fed- 
eral proceedings  and  a  similar  amount 
of  confu-sion  in  this  House  as  to  what 


proceedings  are  or  are  not  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  consumer  advocates  under 
the  bill. 

The  Puqua  amendment  Is  simple  and 
to  the  point:  All  Federal  agencies  must 
take  a  renewed  interest  In  matters  af- 
fecting the  eonsumer,  and  a  consumer 
advocate  should  show  them  the  way — 
not  lay  In  wait  to  trap  them  in  a  hodge- 
podge of  legal  footwork  that  will  end  up 
with  the  Government  taking  the  Gov- 
ernment to  court. 

There  is  one  area  of  very  great  con- 
cern to  me  that  is  very  confused  In  the 
present  biU.  That  has  to  do  with  what 
is  popularly  called  the  customs  and  duties 
laws.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single 
lawyer  who  Is  willing  to  give  me  a  hard 
opinion  on  whether  proceedings  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  import  duties 
and  restrictions  are  subject  to  the  ad- 
vocate's challenges  under  this  bill,  par- 
ticularly as  interpreted  by  the  committee 
report.  It  is  easy  to  get  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  these  proceedings  might  result 
to  substantially  affecting  the  "interests 
Of  consumers"  within  the  meaning  of 
that  term  In  the  bill — they  most  as- 
suredly do.  But  nobody  can  figure  out 
whether  they  are  "under"  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  although  perhaps 
not  subject  to  it. 

I  think  that  such  proceedings  will 
benefit  greatly  from  consumer  advocacy 
of  the  type  provided  in  the  P*uqua  amend- 
ment. But  I  recoil  In  horror  at  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  adversary  consumer  ad- 
vocacy under  the  present  section  204 
being  used  to  attack  these  proceedings 
which  have  great  international  ramifi- 
cations. 

The  tariff  schedules,  prepared  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  establish  rates  of 
(ftjty  and  prescribe  import  restrictions  for 
thousands  of  articles,  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  complex.  More  consumer  in- 
put could  be  of  great  assistance  here. 
But  consumer  opposition,  with  court  ac- 
tion if  that  Is  possible  under  this  bill 
oould  be  disastrous  for  our  baJance  of 
payments  situation. 

The  present  section  204  has  so  many 
Are  escapes  that  no  one  can  figure  it 
out — Ralph  Nader  or  the  committee  that 
reported  it.  Now  I  admit  that  these  fire 
escapes  are  necessary  if  we  are  seriously 
considering  any  powers  that  even  re- 
motely resemble  the  tremendous  delega- 
tk)n  and  discretion  granted  by  the  pres- 
ent bill. 

But  such  delegation  and  discretion  are 
not  necessary  to  get  the  Job  done,  nor 
are  they  proper  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
a  baby  agency.  That  is  why  1  support  the 
Aiqua  approach  which  will  give  this  new 
afency  a  chance  to  grow  up  and  lead  a 
healthy  life 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  con- 
sumer advocates  should  have  the  right  to 
participate  In  Federal  negotiation,  medi- 
ation or  other  proceedings  concerning 
the  labor  market  that  greatly  affect  the 
uttimate  price  of  goods  in  this  country, 
some  lawyers  tell  me  that  these  are  al- 
ready covered  in  the  present  bill,  in  light 
oJ  the  liberal  interpretation  given  to  the 
provisions  in  the  committee  recort. 
Others  say  they  are  not  stire.  and  will 
have  to  await  a  court  test.  Well,  that  is 
not  good  enough  for  me. 


If  the  Fuqua  amendment  is  not  ac- 
cepted, I  shall  offer  an  amendment  that 
will  clarify  the  point  and  spociflcally 
provide  that  all  Federsa  actions  that  may 
result  in  Increased  wages,  rates  or  bene- 
fits to  organized  labor,  including  arbitra- 
tion and  mediation,  are  subject  to  inter- 
vention and  appeal  by  the  consumer 
advocates. 

Such  an  amendment  should  not  be 
viewed  with  alarm  by  those  who  fear 
that  this  would  constitute  an  Intrusion. 
Under  the  present  bill,  many  such  labor- 
oriented  activities  would  clearly  be  cov- 
ered at  one  stage  or  another. 

For  example,  last  Friday,  the  Labor 
Department's  Employment  Standards 
Administration  announced  in  the  Federal 
Register  its  proposed  increases  in  miiii- 
mum  wages  for  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted construction  workers.  This  pro- 
posed action,  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
invites  comments  from  interested  per- 
sons and  other  Federal  agencies  Thus, 
under  the  bill,  the  consumer  advocate 
could  apparently  file  comments  and  ap- 
peal the  proposed  incresises  if  they  were 
not  modified  to  suit  him. 

My  problem  Ls  that,  under  the  bill  as 
interpreted  by  the  committee,  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  consumer  advocates  could 
participate  in  the  informal  proceedings 
leading  up  to  the  announced  modifica- 
tions. Some  lawyers  say  they  are  covered. 
If  proceedings  leading  to  FTC  consent 
decrees  are;  others  say  that  they  are 
not  Administrative  Procedure  Act  pro- 
ceedings in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
and  not  covered  by  this  bill. 

I  say  nonsense  to  all  this.  These  pro- 
ceedings and  many  like  them  lead  di- 
rectly to  increased  prices  in  the  corner 
store.  If  cost  is  a  consumer  concern,  as 
this  bin  says,  let  us  send  an  advocate  to 
attack  one  of  the  principal  generators  of 
splrallng  costs. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  had  some  confusing  remarks  in 
the  last  few  minutes  with  reference  to 
what  this  amendment  does  and  also 
what  the  original  language  of  the  legis- 
lation does. 

The  gentleman  will  concede  as  a  lawyer 
that  the  original  language  of  the  legisla- 
tion provides  for  the  intervention  of  this 
agency  in  any  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  designated  proceeding.  Is  that  not 
the  thrust  of  this  language? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, and  those  are  the  precise  ques- 
ticuis  I  am  going  to  raise  in  my  remain- 
ing time. 

Let  me  make  a  point  about  the  Fuqua 
amendment,  because  I  had  some  con- 
fusion in  the  response  by  my  coLeague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosemthal  > .  Under 
the  language  of  the  Fuqua  amendment  it 
says  as  follows : 

The  Agency  shall  be  entitled  as  a  matter 
of  right  to,  orally  or  In  writing,  present  In 
such  proceedings  such  relevant  and  material 
Information  In  Its  poeaeaslon  as  the  Agency 
deems  necessary  to  enable  the  Pederal  agency 
or  court  to  give  due  consideration  the  valid 
Interests  of  consumers. 

The  expresslcm  "as  a  matter  of  right" 
means  that  there  is  no  choice;  that  they 
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can  go  In  as  amicus  curiae  If  they  want 
to?  Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Ohto? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. However,  I  do  not  know  that 
that  is  the  way  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goremment  Operations  would 
interpret  It. 

If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  do  have 
several  spedflc  questions  which  I  would 
like  to  ask  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

It  appears  to  Die  that  there  are  many 
obvious  aciion.s  which  could  be  taken 
affecting  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
wtilch  do  not  happen  to  come  linder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  new  Agency. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  speclf>cally  if  any  actions  of 
the  Federal  Arbitration  and  Mediation 
Service  would  be  subject  to  interventlOQ 
by  the  consumer  advocate  in  any  way? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chamnan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  as  the  gentleman 
knot's  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  am  having  the 
counsel  furnish  me  the  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  and  I  .shall  liave  It 
lor  him  in  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Some  lawyers  indi- 
cate that  it  might  while  others  say  it 
does  not.  On  the  other  hand.  I  have  heard 
others  say  It  would  have  to  await  a  court 
te-st. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
knows  the  answer,  the  gentleman  can  put 
it  in  the  Record.  Very  frankly.  I  do  not 
know  the  answer.  I  cannot  cite  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure*  Act.  but  I  will, 
however,  try  to  answer  the  gentleman 
later  on. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  I  certainly  do  not 
expect  the  gentleman  to  have  an  imme- 
diate answer  to  a  difficult  question.  Based 
upon  some  of  the  articles  which  I  have 
reiul  on  this  subject,  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  subject.  Some  have 
indicated  that  it  probably  would  sind 
some  say  it  deflmtely  would  not  while 
aUbssn  have  said  it  would  have  to  await 
a  court  te^t,  whicii  I  suggest  leaves  the 
matter  in  a  state  of  limbo. 

Another  m.^itter  would  be  the  matter 
of  customs  and  imports.  It  is  obvious  that 
tlie  agencies  that  deal  in  this  area  say 
they  do  not  come  under  tl>e  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act.  and  pursuant  to  the 
answer  just  given,  would  I  be  correct  in 
assuming  that  those  vital  areas  affecting 
consinners  in  relation  to  customs  and 
duties  would  not  come  under  this  par- 
ticular section? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chalrnuui.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  tlie  counsel  for  the 
committee  has  furnislied  to  me  the  defi- 
nition under  Uie  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  section  551.  as  to  the  things 
that  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
does  not  include,  and  axnc»ig  them  is  the 
Cougrefis  and.  at  course,  the  UJB.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  territorUles  as  veil  as 
the  govenunent  of  the  Di&trict  of  Colum- 
bia. That  is  subsection  (e>  of  page  4«, 
tuid  I  shall  Insert  that  language  at  this 
point: 

Agenelea  eomiioaed  at  refHrceentaUTea  c< 
the  parties  or  oi  repreaentaUTea  of  the  orga- 
nlzaUoDs  of  the  parties  to  dispute*  datec- 
mlned  by — 

It  Is  the  couns^'s  Interpretation  of 
that   that   the   Agency,   the  Arbitration 


Agency,  Is  not  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act;  that  it  Is  excluded. 
However,  I  will  have  to  rely  upon  coansel. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Ttils  particular  sec- 
tion dted  by  the  chairman  refers  to 
"Agencies  composed  of  representatires 
al  partlee  or  of  representatfTes  of  the  or- 
ganizations of  the  parties  to  disputes." 
I  am  asking  Eibout  the  Federal  concilia- 
tion, arbitration  and  media  tlcn  services 
vrtiich  are  not  parties,  a  group  of  parties, 
or  representatives  of  parties.  That  is  an 
instrumentality  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
So  it  would  not  be  representing  manage- 
meiit  and  it  would  not  be  representing 
labor.  I  think  that  is  the  precise  ques- 
tion. It  would  not  be  one  o^  the  pcu^ies. 
J  think  wi  all  recognise,  as  much  as  we 
might  Ilk^-  a  consumer  advocate  to  have 
soine  authenticity,  he  would  have  no 
bcMness  at  a  bargaining  table  with  bu.sl- 
neis  and  labor.  What  about  the  Federal 
agency  that  comes  in — not  as  a  party — 
to  work  with  the  parties.  The  matters 
dealt  vrith  would  clearly  affect  consum- 
ers. 1  suggest  the  language  of  this  bill 
does  not  clearly  spell  out  whether  the 
consumer  advocate  could  intervene  in 
any  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr  Puqca)  for 
the  an>endm«nt  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from   Pennsylvania    <Mr.   Moo«hb-'»d>. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
rhalrman  belrg  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — aves  51,  noes 
56. 

TXULU   VOTH    WTTH    CI.EBK9 

Mr    WAGGONNER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 

demand  tellers. 

TeDers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  teUers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  149, 
noes  240,  not  voting  41.  as  follows: 

(Roll    No.   298) 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES — 149 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Andrews,  Ala 

Archer 

Aalibnx)k 

Aflpln&ll 

Baker 

UetU 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bow 

Bray 

BrInkJey 

Brtrwn   Mich 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

B.-oyhlU.  Va, 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burleeoc  Tex. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byrom 

CabeH 

CaSery 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey,  Tei. 

Ctoderberv 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

OaUtns.  Tea. 

Golmer 

C*mable 

Cnaae 

Hhsiei.  Va. 

Davis.  S.C. 


Dbt;s.  Wis 

Dennis 

Dertne 

Dixikinson 

IXim 

Drwdy 

Downli^ 

Duncan 

Eklwards,  Ala. 

Erleabom 

Bvtns.  Tenn 

Ptafaer 

Flynt 

I'uqua 
CK>ld  water 
GoodUng 
Griffin 
Gross 
Haean 
Haley 
Han 

Ha-T.mer- 
sclunldt 
Harsha 
Hartrey 
Hast  tags 
Hebert 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
HuU 
Hunt 

Hutch  tnson 
Icbord 
JobnaiHV  Pa. 
Junas 


Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jonea  Teno. 

Kemp 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

I*ivlgrebe 

I.andrum 

Latta 

Ijenoan 

I>ent 

McCoUlster 

McEwen 

McMlUan 

Mabon 

Mftnn 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Oallf 

Mathla.Oa. 

Mayne 

MHIer,  Ohio 

MUIa,l<d. 

MiseU 

Myers 

Wlchols 

Passman 

Pettte 

Pirate 

PoaKe 

PDtf 

FowaU 

Price.  Tei 

Purcen 

Cjule 

QuUlSik 

Roberts 


Robinson,  Va 

Rousselol 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

SatterfleM 

Scherle 

Schmilz 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

SmKh.  NY. 

Snyder 


Abourezk 
A«»U8 

Adams 

.\ddiibbo 

.Albert 

Alexander 

Andersoo. 

Cfc:Li- 
Aiiderson.  Ill- 
Andrews, 

R.Dak. 
Annunuo 
Artnds 
Ashler 
.^spin 
BAdiilo 
Barrett 
Begich 
Bdl 

Bennett 
Berglaxid 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Bv,^» 
Boland 
BolUngr 
Bradenias 
BrasiOj 
BrtXikF 
Broomfleld 
BroWnian 
Burke,  Mass- 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Carey,  K.Y. 
C«Tney 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 

Cleveland 
CuUms.  m. 
Conie 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
lianieii,  N.J. 
Danielson 

Dbtis   Oa 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Dellums 

Detiholm 

Dent 

Dm^iell 

Dunobue 

Dow 

Unnan 

Dulskl 

duPodt 

Dwyer 

ECkhardt 

Edmondson 

Bdwards,  CalLf . 

EUberg 

tsch 

Eshletnan 

Evaua  Cokx 

PasceU 

Find  ley 

Plah 

Flood 

Flowers 

F^)Iey 

Ptord  Oerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fursythe 
Fountain 


Spence 
Stanton, 

J  waitam 
8tel^r«r.  Arts. 
Btuckey 
Talc»tt 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Oa- 
Thomsoo,  Wla 
Thoue 
Vander  Ja^ 
Veysey 

NOES — 340 


Waggonner 

Wamplsr 

WbaUey 

White 

Whltehun* 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Ycung.  Pla. 

Zu>a 


PreUn^buTsen 

Frenzel 

Galiftanakla 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gardtos 

GiaUno 

Glbbcns 

Oonzales 

Grasao 

Gray 

Green,  Greg 

Oreec.  Pa. 

Grlflltha 

Grover 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Hanler 

Hanna 

Hanaen,  Idaho 

Hansen   Wash 

Harrtnplon 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler.  W  Va 

He<;k}er  Mass 

Helstoiai 

Hlcka.  Mass 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Hlllls 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

JohnsocL.  Calil. 

Karth 

Kasterimeier 

Kazen 

Keatutg 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Ko<dl 

Kyros 

Ijeggett 

l-lnk 

LiOan 

MoClory 

McCorm&ck 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

MKb. 
McFaD 

McKay 

UcKevltt 

McKuiney 

Macdonaid. 

Mass 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
MaazoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mxcbei 
Mikva 
Mtnlsh 
Mink 
MinabaU 
MltcheU 
MoUoban 
Mnnagan 
Montgnntery 
M£>orhead 
Morse 


Murphy,  ni 
Murphy.  NY. 
Natcbar 


Redzi 

rru 

Obey 

Oliara 

O'Konskl 

OTIein 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

PicUs 

Pike 

Poden 

Preyer,  M  C. 

Price.  UL 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Pttclnskl 

BaOabacfc 

Bsndall 

Range! 

Rartck    , 

Rees 

acid  M.T. 

Bcuss 

Rieglf 

Robison,  It  T. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Hooney,  K  T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RoBtenkcwski 

Rrrusta 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Sc.heuer 

8elt)ertlng 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sisk 

Skubttr 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stagt;ers 

Stanton 

Jame*  V 
Steed 
Sveeie 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Strattoa 
Sullivan 
SyirUx^jton 
Teagoe.  Tex. 
Tlentaa 
UdaU 

Van  Deerlin 
^'anlk 

VlfPOTltO 

Ware 

Whalen 
Wldnai: 
WllllamE 
Wilson. 

Charles  U. 
Wolff 
VS^gM 
Wyatt 
Wydiar 
Yates 
Ystron 
Toimg,  Tux. 
2abloeki 
Zwach 
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Anderson.  Berlll  OoTiw 

Tenn  CeOsr  OooKhllB 

Barlac  rtanrssa.  de  la  fksiM 

Belcher  Don  H.  Derwlnaki 
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Dlgg« 

McCIoakeT 

Slkea 

Bd  wards,  L*. 

McClura 

Slack 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

MalUlalti 

Springer 

0«ttyi 

MUler.  CalU. 

etepbena 

Oubaor 

MllU.  Ark. 

Btubblefleld 

B&Jpem 

Morsao 

Tbompaon,  N.J 

H>wklD« 

NeUen 

Ullnuui 

Km 

PeUy 

Waldle 

Uoyd 

Rhode* 

Wllron,  Bob 

Long,  La. 

Baylor 

Long.  Ud. 

Scbwengel 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
Ject^ed. 

Mr  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  jjendlng  amendment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Chairman  If,  perhaps,  we 
could  get  some  Idea  as  to  how  much  time 
Is  going  to  be  required  on  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  give  the  gentleman  In  the  well  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  have  no  way  of 
determining.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  as  well  as  my  pohcy, 
to  allow  adequate  debate,  and  I  would 
thmk  the  4  hours  of  general  debate,  most 
of  which  was  used,  and  most  of  which 
was  used  on  this  amendment,  would  have 
been  adequate  to  give  most  people  an  Idea 
of  what  Is  in  the  amendment. 

I  would  think  if  we  can  proceed  along 
without  limitation  of  time  for  about  15 
minutes  additional  time,  if  the  gentle- 
ma-,  will  then  renew  his  question,  per- 
haps at  that  time  we  can  arrange  a  limi- 
tation of  time. 

(On  the  request  of  Mr.  Horton,  and 
by  imanimous  coasent,  Mr  Fascell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes  ) 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  requesting  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  choices  which  my 
dlstlngiilshed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal!  ,  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee  on  a  moment 
ago  have  now  been  narrowed  somewhat 
by  the  committee's  recent  action  on  the 
Puqua  amendment.  Now  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  choices  are  no  bill,  the  pending  bill, 
or  a  bill  with  the  Moorhead  amend- 
ment. For  my  own  purposes,  I  would 
certainly  rather  have  a  bill  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  committee  than  no  bill  at 
all.  I  think  It  Is  beyond  any  argimient 
at  this  point  that  we  need  this  kind 
of  agency  to  do  something  on  behalf 
of  the  consumers.  So  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  to  why  I  have  cospon- 
sored  the  Moorhead  amendment  and 
why  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

In  order  to  do  that  more  clearly,  I 
would  like  to  refer  the  Members  just 
briefly  to  the  theory  of  the  pending 
bill  The  theory  of  the  pending  bill  with 
respect  to  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  Is  to  categorize  or  define  Into 
classes  the  kinds  of  actions  which  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  would  be 
concerned   with. 

One  class  of  thoee  actions  is  that 
which  come  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  They  are  the  principal 
concern  of  this  bUl  In  section  204.  They 
are  so-called  formal  proceedings,  Identi- 


fied and  defined  In  the  AdmlnLstratlve 
Procedure  Act  as  rulemaking,  adjudlca- 
catlon.  and  licensing. 

The  pending  bill  gives  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  In  thoee  kinds  of 
formal  proceedings  defined  In  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  the  right  by 
law  to  intervene  as  a  party  In  the  legal 
sense.  It  Is  not  simply  an  observer;  It 
Is  more  than  a  participant;  It  has  legal 
status  by  law  and  it  Is  a  party  to  the 
proceedings. 

Then  there  are  the  other  categories 
of  actions.  These  are  referred  to  in  the 
committee  report  as  Investigatory,  or 
informal  proceedings.  These  are  agency 
actions  which  do  not  come  under  the 
administrative  practice  act.  They  are 
nonadversary  In  the  formal  or  legal 
sense.  They  do  not  lend  tliemselves  eas- 
ily to  the  legal  type  of  Intervention  by 
a  party   imder   formal  procedures. 

As  to  those  kinds  of  actions,  the  bill 
very  speciQcally  provides— this  is  the 
theory  of  the  legislation — that  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  may  partici- 
pate "  in  taoee  actions.  Tlus  is  spelled 
out,  in  section  202(c)  (2i  and  section  302 
<  1  >  exactly  how  the  Consimier  Protec- 
tion Agency  may  "participate"  in  these 
nonformal  actions  which  do  not  come 
under  the  Admmistralive  Practice  Act. 

The  "participation"  right  given  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  is  to  obtam 
information  and  be  put  on  notice,  re- 
gardmg  Agency  actions,  Tliere  is  no  mat- 
ter of  right  given  in  this  bill  to  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  formally 
or  legally  intervene  in  those  actions; 
quite  different  from  tlie  theory  laid  down 
in  section  204. 

This  sums  up  the  theory  of  the  bill 
Section  204  gives  the  Agwicy  the  right  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  the  consumer,  and 
this  right  is  limited  as  I  have  heretofore 
explained. 

However,  there  Is  a  further  limitation 
in  that  language  contained  on  page  15 
of  the  bill,  startmg  with  the  parentheti- 
cal clause. 

The  sectioii  provides  that  the  Agency 
may,  as  a  matter  of  right,  intervene  as  a 
party,  and  then  it  goes  on  to  limit  that 
right  to  agency  proceeding.s .  "(other 
than  an  adjudication  seeking  primarily 
to  impose  a  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture 
for  an  alleged  violation  by  any  defendant 
or  resiKjndent  therem  of  a  statute  of  the 
United  States  or  any  rule,  order,  or  decree 
promulfitated  thereunder.)" 

Not  only  is  the  right  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  limited  to  Intervene  in 
formal  actions,  but  also  in  those  formal 
actions  it  Is  further  limited  by  excluding 
all  those  cases  contained  In  the  paren- 
thetical clause. 

The  Moorhead  amendment  first  of  all 
addresses  Itself  to  that  language  and 
Liberalizes  the  bill  by  nan-owing  the  ex- 
ception referred  to. 

The  present  exception  eliminates — we 
have  heard  varying  estimates — anywhere 
from  50  to  &0  percent  of  the  Ag«ncy  pro- 
ceedings covered  under  section  204  Emd 
in  which  the  Agency  can  intervene  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

The  pending  amendment  does  one 
other  thing,  and  thai  Is  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  amendment.  It  pro- 
vides that  :hc  Agency,  as  a  matter  of 


right,  may  undertake  revlewo  and  In- 
vestigaUon«  and  require  Information 
from  Federal  agencies  in  these  nonformal 
actions  called  Investigatory  or  Informal 
in  the  report.  The  amendment  allows  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  more 
broadly  participate  in  agency  actions 
rather  than  in  the  limited  fashion  of  the 
language  of  the  bill.  The  Moorhead 
amendment  says  very  clearly,  that  the 
Consimier  Protection  Agency  shall  as  a 
matter  of  right  make  reviews  and  investi- 
gations and  request  information.  There 
is  no  such  right  in  the  oill.  This  right  is 
given  for  what  purpose?  To  inform  the 
Congress.  What  Is  wrong  with  us,  the 
Congress,  getting  the  information  we 
need  upon  which  to  act.  We  are  talking 
about  the  rights  of  consumers  here,  our 
constituents  and  taxpayers.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  Federal  agency  when  we  talk 
about  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 
We  are  talkln,:  about  not  some  ogre  or 
monster  that  is  not  a  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  are  talking  about  an  agency 
that  will  be  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Congress,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  which  will  be  responsible  to 
the  President. 

I  cannot — I  am  sorry,  but  I  just  can- 
not— ascribe  to  the  "fears"  and  the 
"dangers"  of  the  so-called  horrible 
powers  that  are  to  be  added  to  the  bill  by 
the  Moorhead  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Fascell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  < 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Will  the  gen  vleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  just  want  to  say  the 
gentleman  made  a  very  forceful  state- 
ment, and  I  would  ask  him  to  repeat. 
That  would  add  emphasis  to  tliia  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man injectinh  a  note  of  humor  into 
this,  and  I  am  glad  he  has.  I  think  we  all 
ought  to  be  in  good  humor.  I  may  dis- 
agree with  my  chairman  on  thlf;  point, 
but  I  do  it  with  good  humor.  I  know  he 
seriously  and  sincerely  supports  the 
measure  which  he  has  fought  for  so 
hard  as  it  comes  out  of  the  committee, 
and  I.  too.  support  seriously  and  sin- 
cerely the  amendment  which  I  know  will 
make  this  a  better   411. 

I  have  predicated  my  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  I  would  rather  have  this  bill 
than  nothing.  We  have  to  do  something. 
People  are  frustrated  and  angry.  People 
are  angry  at  Government,  which  means 
us  as  well  as  the  executive,  because  it  is 
so  dilBcult  for  one  individual  to  get  any- 
thing done  In  this  great  big  Government. 
The  big  guy  can  take  care  of  himself. 
There  Is  no  problem  there.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  individual.  You  get  letters 
every  day,  and  you  know  exactly  what  I 
am  talking  about.  Every  Member  sitting 
In  this  Committee  knows  exactly  what  I 
am  talking  about.  And  it  is  frustrating.  I 
do  not  see  anything  wrong  under  the 
guidelines  of  this  bill  and  the  scrutiny 
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of  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government  in  giving 
this  new  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
the  right  to  become  a  voice  for  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  maze  and  bureaucracy  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  WUl  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr  FASCELL.  As  soon  as  I  finish  mak- 
ing this  point  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the 
kinds  of  Agency  actions  classljfled  as  in- 
formal or  investigatory  proceedings  in 
which  under  the  bill  the  Agency  would 
have  the  right  to  participate. 

Take  the  FHA.  I  discussed  the  classes 
of  action  within  FHA  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  FHA  who  was  before  our  com- 
mittee this  morning.  I  asked  him  about 
the  number  of  matters  which  his  agency 
took  under  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  which  included  rulemaking,  formal 
adjudication,  and  licensing.  He  said  there 
were  very  few  He  knew  that  there  was 
considerable  action  by  way  of  rule- 
making. Other  formal  actions  are  ex- 
tremely limited.  There  are  some  debar- 
ment proceedings  of  a  formal  nature, 
adversary  In  character,  and  which  would 
lend  themselves  to  an  mtervention  in 
the  formal  manner.  However,  he  stated 
he  received  about  50.000  requests  each 
year  for  informal  agency  action. 

I  am  sure  this  vast  differential  exists 
in  almost  every  agency  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent. 

What  we  are  saying  with  the  f>ending 
amendment  about  those  so-called  infor- 
mal or  agency  actions  is  to  give  the  Con- 
simier Protection  Agency  as  a  "matter 
of  right"  the  opportunity  to  make  inves- 
tigations and  reviews  and  request  infor- 
mation In  order  to  be  able  to  report  the 
facts  to  the  Congress, 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana.  I  promised  the 
gentleman  earlier  that  I  would  yield 
to  him. 

Mr  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  this 
debate  for  2  or  3  days  like  the  rest  of 
you  have  and  I  have  heard  an  awful  lot 
of  oratory  here  about  the  little  man  and 
the  little  fellow 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Well,  I  am  a  little  man. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  know;  and  I  am,  also. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  says  that  we 
do  not  need  to  worry  about  this  Agency 
because  It  would  be  just  a  friendly  gov- 
ernmental agency  designed  to  protect  the 
little  fellow.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  that  I  have  not  had  any 
mall  from  the  little  fellows  In  my  con- 
gressional district  stating  that  American 
business  has  victimized  them.  However.  I 
have  had  letters  from  little  fellows  In 
business.  I  am  not  worried  about  General 
Motors  because  they  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  But,  how  about  these  little 
fellows  whom  you  and  I  represent  along 
Main  Street  such  as  the  small  merchants, 
the  garage  men,  the  filling  station  opera- 
tors, the  machine  shop  people,  and  so  on? 
They  already  have  to  live  with  the  en- 
vlrcximental  agency  regulations,  the 
safety  regulations,  the  EEOC.  ail  of  which 
I  voted  for,  and  many  others,  but  yet  we 
will  have  another  agency  come  along  and 


tell  them  that  they  have  to  deal  with  still 
another  agency  when  they  are  already  in- 
volved in  hearings,  perhaps,  with  refer- 
ence to  these  existing  agencies.  The  poor 
little  guy  cannot  afford  counsel,  he  can- 
not afford  the  time,  and,  maybe,  the  two 
agencies — the  old  line  agency,  and  this 
new  one,  are  telling  him  two  different 
things.  What  is  he  going  to  do?  Yet,  the 
gentleman  wants  a  situation  which  would 
create  a  still  more  difficult  problem. 

TAi.  FASCELL  I  will  say  m  response  to 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana that  your  good  judgment  tells  you 
that  what  you  have  got  to  do  is  not  only 
protect  that  merchant  but  protect  that 
consumer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  a  lot  of  re- 
quests from  Members  to  get  the  debate 
ended.  We  have  had  this  amendment  be- 
fore us  now  lor  2  days. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  de- 
bate end  on  the  Moorhead  amendment  at 
2:30  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemtm  from  New 

York? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object, 

MOTION    OrFKREO    BT    MR.    HOBTON 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  Moorhead  amend- 
ment end  at  2 :  35  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn*  . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Moorhead 
amendment  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  the  language 
of  this  amendment,  subsection  (b) .  where 
it  states  that  the  Agency,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  may  undertake  reviews  and  in- 
vestigations, and  require  information 
from  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  limitation 
here,  and  no  discretion  given  to  the  other 
Federal  agencies.  For  example,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  certain  trade 
secrets  in  its  possession  and,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
could  get  that  Information. 

So,  too.  does  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  have  confidential  information, 
income  tax  retiirns  relating  to  Individuals 
and  corporations,  and  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  imder  this  language  as  a 
matter  of  right,  without  any  discretion 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  could 
get  that  information  and  at  that  point 
it  would  no  longer  be  protected  from  dis- 
semination, but  could  be  mside  available 
to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and  to 
the  committees  of  the  Congress,  and  be 
put  into  the  public  domain. 

Mr.  Clmirman,  this  is  a  very  danger- 
ous amendment,  and  I  liope  that  It  is 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Skibkrling  > . 

Mr,  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  af- 


ter 22  years  In  private  practice,  most  of 
the  time  representing  corporate  busi- 
nesses, I  believe  I  have  a  better  appreci- 
ation than  most  of  the  problems  that 
business  is  up  against  in  dealing  with 
Federal  agencies,  because  that  was  my 
particular  field  of  law, 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  tire 
industry  was  one  of  the  first  industries 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  new  wave  of 
consumerism. 

Some  of  the  pror>osals  and  bills  that 
have  been  advanced  in  recent  years,  sup- 
posedly for  the  consumers'  interest,  are 
enough  to  make  a  corporate  attomej-  s 
hair  stand  on  end.  They  would  create 
open  ended  exposure  under  incredibly 
\oost  legislative  standards.  By  contrast, 
this  bill  does  not  create  any  new  reme- 
dies or  penalties,  but  merely  creates  an 
advocate  for  fair  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of  existmg  law. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  to 
create  an  agency  that  can  effectively 
perform  that  function  If  we  do  not,  we 
are  simply  going  to  worsen  the  sense  of 
frustration  on  the  part  of  an  already 
deeply  frustrated  pubUc,  The  pubhc  is 
frustrated  because  there  is  no  agency 
that  seems  to  be  representing  them  as 
consumers. 

The  Moorhead  amendment  will  make 
the  Agency  effective  across  the  board  m 
all  Agency  proceedings  In  my  opimon, 
the  bill,  with  the  Moorhead  amendment, 
is  one  that  business  can  live  with.  If  you 
do  not  pass  a  reasonably  effective  bill, 
you  will  not  be  helping  business.  You 
will  just  open  up  the  door  to  much  more 
burdensome  legislation. 

If  we  really  want  to  help  business  deal 
with  the  consumer  movement,  then  we 
had  belter  go  ahead  and  accept  the 
Moorhead  amendment,  and  pass  an  ef- 
fective bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

ROUSSELOT  ) . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rotts- 
^ELOT  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Horton.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  Abzuc^  , 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs  Abzug 
yielded  her  time  to  Mr.  Wright.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Delaware  '  Mr, 
DU  PONT ) . 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  several 
times  in  the  debate  earlier  today  difficult 
questions  were  raised  as  to  the  disclosure 
of  confidential  miormiation.  I  would  like 
to  query  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
Mr.  Moorhead,  if  I  could,  on  this  point. 

Under  the  bill,  section  209  protects  the 
public  from  the  disclosure  of  confidential 
information  that  cannot  be  disclosed  by 
force  of  existing  law,  and  yet  in  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Moorhead)  is  spon- 
soring, section  (b)  seems  to  say  that  any 
agency  acquiring  such  information  can 
then  turn  it  over  to  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  that  situation  If 
I  might, 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  Du  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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The  gentleman  from  Delaware  will  note 
that  section  309  prohibits  disclosure  to 
the  publir.  it  does  not  prohibit  diaclosure 
to  the  Congress .  and  this  follows  a  pat- 
tern that  is  quite  widespread  throughout 
the  law. 

For  exiiiTiple.  income  tajc  returns  can- 
not be  disclosed  to  the  pubUc,  but  they 
can  be  dwclosed  to  the  Congress,  and  I 
thuik  with  or  without  the  Moorliead 
amendment  that  Information,  let  us  sai'. 
in  a  formal  proceeding,  which  would  be 
received  in  camera  by  the  Agency  might 
be  the  kind  of  information  that  should 
be  revealed  to  tlie  Congress  I  think  the 
issue  is  do  we  have  the  good  sense  and 
integrity  to  preserve  tliat  information 
in  confidence.  I  tliink  we  iiave  that  abil- 
ity and  integrity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlemen   from   Texas    (Mr.    Eck- 

HARDT)  . 

Mr.  EXTKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  use  the  short  time  I  have  here  to 
deal  with  tlie  same  subject  discussed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  *Mr. 
Moorhbad;  . 

It  seems  to  me,  tlie  important  thing 
is,  whatever  agency  may  tiave  informa- 
tion, that  is  InforDiation  which  is  con- 
fidential und  should  not  be  released  to 
the  public  or  be  prevented  from  going  be- 
yond the  hands  of  that  agency . 

As  I  understand  section  209.  it  does 
exactly   tlmt. 

Furthermore,  of  course,  all  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  mcome  tax  returns 
is  controlled  by  separate  Kederal  law. 
There  is  absolutely  no  provision  in  the 
amendment  that  in  any  way  alters  that 
Federal  law 

The  consiuner  agency  is  bound  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  Uie  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  is  b<3und  and  tliere  is  no 
provision  for  divulging  information  by 
this  agency  which  is  prevented  from 
being  divulged  by  tlie  Federal  law. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cliairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  tlie  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Cliairman, 
the  gentleman  is  entirely  correct. 

Section  8103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  makes  these  matters  explicit — that 
any  return  shall  not  be  made  public  and 
that  they  can  he  made  public  to  Uie  Con- 
gress only  to  the  extern  authorized  in 
the  niles  and  regulations  that  are 
promulgated  by  the  President. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Ilie  Chair  recognizes  tlie  gentleman 
from  Cahfomia  <Mr.  Moss». 

By  unamraous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr  Moss,  his  time  was  granted  to  Mr, 

ECKHAai>TI 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman   from   Texas    iMr.    ECK- 

UARDT  > . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania iMr.  MooRHiAD*  if  he  would  hke 
to  comment  further  on  the  point  made 

here 

Mr     MOORHEAD.   Mr.    Chairman.    I 

quite  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

I  think  that  with  or  without  the 
amendment,  26  U.S.C.  6103  continues  Ln 
full  force  and  effect. 

So  does  18  UjB.C.  1906,  prohibit  Vbe 


unauthorized  disclosure  of  confidential 
information  by  executive  agencies. 

These  laws  continue  in  effect. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  further  that  I,  like 
some  of  my  conservative  colleagues,  have 
come  to  somewhat  suspect  agencies  as 
representatives  of  the  public  unless  there 
is  some  means  by  which  there  Is  a  feed-in 
U>  that  agency  by  persons  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  public 

It  seems  -X)  me  that  thase  of  you  who 
have  become  somewhat  dLslllusloned  by 
aeenr-les  standing  for  the  public  should 
Join  in  my  ixi.sition  which  l.s  that  it  Is 
iiretty  good  to  have  a  voice  which  l.s  in- 
dependent of  the  bureaucracy  to  .speak 
before  the  agency 

The  point  is  that  this  particular  Agen- 
cy, the  CPA,  Is  the  Agency  which  does 
not  develop  an  affinity  for  the  particular 
group  that  '.s  regulated  as,  for  instance, 
the  CPA  would  not  become  familiar  with 
the  tran.sportation  industry  so  as  to  be  a 
little  .soft  on  that  Industry  as  opposed  to 
the  public    That  is  the  point  of  this  biU 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois   iMr 

PtJCINSKI  I  . 

Mr.  PUCTNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
a  new  agency. 

Wo  have  learned  from  the  past,  and  It 
has  happened  every  time  we  create  a  new 
agency  that  it  i.s  not  long  before  they 
have  worked  out  a  myriad  of  rules  and 
regulations  and  usurp  all  kinds  of  powers 
that  the  Congress  never  Intended. 

I  would  like  to  a.sk  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
■sylvania  whether  or  not  this  Agency  is 
Kolng  to  come  under  the  provision  of 
tlie  Admini-slrative  Procedure  Act  so  that 
we  in  the  Congress  have  some  idea  of 
what  they  are  domg  as  they  prcanulgate 
their  rule.s  and  reinilation.s  to  carry  out 
tills  legislation. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  The  answer  is  that 
it  does  come  under  it.  The  Moorhead 
amendment  will  take  it  out 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Do  I  understand  fur- 
ther that  no  provision  or  guidehnes  or 
regulations  can  be  adopted  by  this  new 
Agency  unless  they  are  published  first 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  all  of  us  have 
30  days  In  which  to  examine  them  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  are  consistent  with 
tlie  Intention  of  the  Congress? 
Mr.  HOLLPEELD.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  There  has  been  an  in- 
correct statement 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evansi  . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  Mr.  Cliair- 
man. with  all  courtesy  and  respect  to  the 
drafters  of  the  Moorhead  amendment,  I 
m«st  con/ess  that  I  have  read  It  several 
times  and  I  do  not  understand  when,  if  or 
how  the  subpena  power  In  the  second 
paracraph  oomes  Into  bring.  I  have  heard 
It  discussed  pro  and  coo  as  to  when  it 
comes  into  being  and  sttll  donot  know. 
The  second  paragraph  topiUjtf&d  on  the 
assumption  that  the  CPA  hai  made  a  re- 
quest of  an  agency  for  action  and  that 
action  has  been  denied.  It  does  speak  of 
wb«t  the  CPA  then  can  c^  and  makes 
reference  to  subparagraph /g  > .  Subpara- 
graph (g>  has  to  do  with  sabpena  powers 


Mi'  question  Ls  this  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascill)  or  the  author 
of  the  amendment;  I  ask  you  to  tell  me 
when  this  power  of  subpena  comes  to  the 
CPA,  under  what  circumstances,  and  to 
whom  t!ie  subpena  can  be  addressed,  and 
can  It  be  as-«rted  on  a  Federal  agency 
us  well  as  the  business  controlled  by  tl>at 
agency  ? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman tlie  easiest  w  ay  to  explain  It  would 
be  to  suggest  thiit  he  look  at  paragraph 
ig),  page  17,  where  it  refers  to  that  au- 
thority in  a  Federal  agency  proceeding" 
as  defined  by  the  Administrative  Prac- 
tices and  Procedures  Act,  and  that  defi- 
nition is  rulemaking,  adjudication  and 
Ucensing  and  visualize  the  extension  of 
that  authority  to  "agencj  actions." 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Under  tlie 
circumstances  would  the  CPA  be  sub- 
penaing  directly  the  agency  tiiat  it  was 
making  irwiuiry  of,  or  would  it  be  asking 
tliat  agency  whicli  ha.s  Ju:a  turned  CPA 
down,  that  CPA  be  given  the  subpena 
power? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  It  would  be  asking 
tiie  regulatory  agency  to  acquire  the 
information. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Reidi 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  would  hke  to  correct  wliat  I  be- 
lieve to  be  an  maccuratc  .statement.  The 
Moorhead  amendmcm.  which  I  have 
joined  in  sponsoring,  does  not  in  any 
sense  affect  the  Administrative  Proced- 
ures Act,  and  Uie  Moorhead  sunendment 
IS  under  the  Administrative  Proc«lures 
Act. 

Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
Uie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvama. 

Mr  MOORHEAD  I  merely  wish  to  .say 
that  I  share  exacUy  Uie  genUeman  s 
opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  amendment. 
Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Second,  there 
are  two  i.s,sues  here,  and  I  thmk  they 
are  quite  simple. 

The  fir.st  is.sue  is  whether  the  consunver 
13  going  to  be  represented  either  in  for- 
mal or  informal  proceedings.  Under  the 
committee  bill,  in  almost  98  percent  of 
the  cases  the  consumer  would  not  be  rep- 
re.sented,  since  they  are  informal  pro- 
ceedings. The  Moorhead  amendment 
would,  however,  permit  a  consumer  to 
be  represented  to  a  somewliat  greater 
degree  in  formal  proceedings,  the  com- 
mittee bill  bars  CPA  IntervenUon  on 
behalf  of  the  consumer  If  tlie  proceeding 
seeks  "primarily  to  impose  a  fine,  penalty 
or  forfeltxire  for  an  alleged  violation  by 
any  defendant  or  respondent  therein  of 
a  statute  of  the  United  States  or  any  rule, 
order  or  decree  promulgated  thereunder  ' 
Let  me  just  say  that  of  the  378  formal 
proceedings  last  year,  every  single  one  of 
them  sought  "primarily  to  impose  a  fine  " 
Therefore,  under  this  language,  the  CPA 
would  have  virtually  no  authority  to  in- 
tervene on  behalf  of  consumers. 

The  Moorhead  amendmect  opens  the 
cioor  for  CPA  intervention  in  formal  pro- 
ceedings. It  narrows  the  language  pro- 
hibiting CPA  intervention  only  in  ad- 
judicatory proceediDgs  If  they  relate 
"directly  to  the  decision  to  impose  any 
criminal  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture." 
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Further,  regarding  Informal  proceed- 
ings, the  Moorhead  language  permits  the 
CPA  to  study  informal  proceedings — not 
to  Intervene  in  them — for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  to  Congress  on  their  effective- 
ness 

These  informal  proceedings,  as  I  have 
said,  are  really  the  crux  of  the  quesUon. 

If  we  pass  the  committee  bill,  un- 
amended we  will  be  saying  to  the  CPA. 
"You  cannot  even  look  at  questions  that 
are  of  importance  to  the  consumer,  let 
alone  Intervene  on  the  consumer's  be- 
half." What  that  means  Is  that  we  will 
be  saying  that  the  CPA  cannot  even 
study  questions  of  how  much  DE8 — a 
growth  hormone — can  be  put  In  beef, 
whether  preservaUves — BHT — can  be  put 
in  bread,  or  what  the  effect  of  sodium 
nitrate  \&  In  hotdogs  And  It  means  also 
that  we  will  be  telling  the  CPA  that  they 
cannot  so  much  as  study  questions  of 
vehicle  defects  involving  car  and  truck 
safety,  truth  In  lending  or  truth  In  pack- 
aging, and  flammable  fabric  toy  hazards. 

The  committee  bill,  therefore,  gives  the 
CPA  no  authority  in  the  huge  majority 
of  cases. 

The  Moorhead  amendment  would  at 
least  pyermit  the  study  and  reporting  of 
these  cases.  It  unfortunately  does  not 
permit  CPA  intervention  on  behalf  of 
consumers  in  this  area.  I  wish  It  did;  I 
certainly  think  that  consumers  have  the 
right  to  be  represented.  In  sum,  this  first 
issue  regards  representation  of  the  con- 
sumer. That  is  the  first  question. 

The  second  one — and  there  have  been  a 
number  of  attempts  here  today  to  cloud 
the  facts — is  whether  Information  on 
trade  secrets  or  income  tax  returns  will 
be  made  available  to  the  public.  The 
Moorhead  admendment  does  not  change 
existing  statutes  at  all.  As  regards  Infor- 
mation going  to  congressional  commit- 
tees, that  is  presently  provided  for  in 
6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Under 
that  section,  such  Information  does  now 
go  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
among  others,  but  only  in  executive  ses- 
sion. There  Is  nothing  In  this  bill  or  In 
the  amendment  that  permits  public  dis- 
closure of  InformaUon  which  must  be 
held  in  confidence. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  secUon  209  of  the  bill  we  are  dis- 
cussing today  says,  and  I  quote: 

Any  Instrumentality  created  by  or  under 
thU  Act  shall  not  dlscloee  to  th«  public  any 
information  ...  In  a  form  which  would  re- 
veal trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  finan- 
cial Information  obtained  from  a  person  and 
privileged  or  confidential.  .  .  . 

My  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON)  said  yesterday  that  this  provi- 
sion does  not  cover  Information  revealed 
by  the  CPA  to,  for  Instance,  a  committee 
of  Congress,  that  although  It  prohibits 
the  CPA  from  having  a  press  conference 
and  releasing  the  InformaUon,  It  does  not 
prohibit  the  CPA  from  giving  the  In- 
formaUon to  a  congressional  committee 
In.  for  instance,  an  open  hearing,  and 
thus  indirectly  releasing  information  to 
the  public. 

My  understanding  of  the  langiiage  In 
secUon  209  Is  very  different.  The  CPA 
"shall  not  disclose  to  the  public"  any 
trade  secrets,  and  so  forth.  Clearly,  this 
means  that  the  CPA  is  prohibited  from 
teetifyinff  in  open  hearings  on  secret 


trade  matters,  since  if  it  did  so,  it  would 
be  disclosing  such  Information  to  the 
public,  prohibited  by  section  209. 

I  certainly  believe  in  the  confidential- 
ity of  such  trade  secrets,  and  so  forth,  but 
I  carmot  see  that  any  language  that  we 
are  proposing  here  today  would  allow 
them  to  be  released  to  the  public. 

Therefore,  I  urge,  strongly,  support  of 
the  Moorhead  amendment  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  American  consumer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

ROSrNTHAL  ) . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  all  tried  to  get  the  maximum  e£B- 
cacy  on  behalf  of  the  agency,  because  if 
we  did  not  do  that,  there  would  be  no 
purpose  in  enacting  the  bill.  As  the  bill 
stands,  It  so  prejudices  the  opportunity 
to  act,  in  my  judgment,  we  shall  have  left 
the  agency.  If  the  Moorhead  amendment 
is  not  passed,  totally  devoid  of  any  mean- 
ingful function.  In  my  judgment,  sup- 
ported by  a  memorandum  that  I  shall 
put  Into  the  Rkcord  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  almost  every  consumer  law, 
without  exception,  that  we  have  passed 
seeks  a  fine,  penalty,  and  forfeiture 
would  trigger  the  exclusion  in  secUon 
204. 

Let  me  Just  read  a  few  of  them:  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939,  the  Fur 
Products  Labeling  Act,  the  Textile  Fiber 
Products  Labeling  Act,  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  the  Automobile  Information 
Disclosure  Act,  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Labeling  Act,  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act,  the 
Tire  Safety  Act,  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act,  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act, 
and  It  goes  on  and  on.  Every  one  of  those 
acts  seeks  a  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture. 

The  operative  word  in  the  section  of 
the  bill  under  consideration  Is  whether 
the  adjudication  seeks  that. 

We  have  blocked  this  agency's  ability 
to  act,  if  we  do  not  pass  the  Moorhead 
amendment,  from  90  percent  of  the  ac- 
tions we  want  them  to  act  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr, 
Wright  > . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  First,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  for  having 
yielded  her  time  In  order  that  I  may 
have  an  extra  minute  smd  a  half. 

As  one  of  those  who  jmrticlpated  in 
the  long  and  sometimes  tedious  drafts- 
manship sessions  on  this  bill.  I  think  I 
recognize  the  complete  sincerity  and 
good  faith  of  those  on  both  sides  of  this 
question. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Moorhead 
amendment  do  so  from  the  fear  that  it 
confers  upon  the  consumer  advocate — 
for  that  is  what  he  is.  an  advocate — the 
authority  to  Intervene  in  too  many  regu- 
latory adjudications.  Those  in  favor  of 
the  Moorhead  amendment  feel  that  the 
bill  as  presently  drafted  restricts  that 
consumer  advocate  too  severely  and  pre- 
vents his  Intervention  in  this  broader 
range  of  decisionmaking  processes. 

So  that  Is  the  question.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  Just  how  broad  a  range  of 
proceedings  should  be  opened  to  the 
consumer  advocate. 


Many  of  us  who  have  supported  this 
amendment  do  not  do  so  principally  on 
the  grounds  that  the  bill  without  it  is  a 
nullity.  I  think  the  bill  as  It  came  from 
the  committee  is  a  good  bill.  I  simply 
feel  that  with  this  amendment  It  will  be 
a  better  blD.  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
one has  Intended  to  weaken  this  bill.  But 
if  we  are  to  err,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  err  on  the  side  of  giving  the  con- 
sumer advocate  the  broader  range  of 
options  for  intervention.  After  all,  he 
could  not  possibly  enter  into  every  regu- 
latory proceeding  in  any  event — not  even 
into  a  majority  of  them.  He  is  going  to 
have  to  decide,  based  upon  the  limited 
resources  and  personnel  available  to  him 
and  the  wide  plethora  of  cases  and  op- 
portunities for  intervention,  which  are 
the  most  important,  which  are  those 
cases  which  affect  most  adversely  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  Of  necessity 
he  will  have  to  restrict  and  limit  his 
intercession  to  those  that  are  most  im- 
portant for  the  greatest  number  of  con- 
sumers. He  would  never  be  able  to  get 
into  all  these  informal  proceedings. 
There  were  1,800  filings  of  complaints  in 
the  CAB  alone  last  year,  and  only  some 
200  of  them  came  to  adjudication. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  no  great  harm 
is  done  in  broadening  the  base  of  cases 
available.  If  we  are  to  err,  we  should  err 
on  the  side  of  giving  the  swlvocate  the 
wider  latitude  so  that  he  might  select 
those  cases  which  are  most  important  to 
the  consumer  protection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    genUeman    from    New    York    (Mr. 

HORTON  ) . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise, 
of  course,  in  opposition  to  the  Moorhead 
amendment.  I  would  make  the  point  to 
the  Committee  that  the  amendment  is 
not  in  favor  of  consumer  interests  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  confuses  the  entire 
situation. 

There  has  been  detailed  discussion 
upon  the  adverse  effects  this  amend- 
ment will  have  upon  the  subpena  author- 
ity established  under  the  bUl,  as  well  as 
that  relating  to  the  dissemination  of  In- 
formation. The  second  paragraph  of  the 
amendment: 

First,  would  give  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  the  right  to  d«nand  the 
use  of  the  subpena  power  of  50  Fed- 
eral agencies — not  only  in  agency  pro- 
ceedings as  in  H.R.  10835 — but  also  in  its 
own  Investigations  of  business  firms. 
If'  ->r  unions,  and  Federal  agencies 

Second,  trade  secrets  and  confidential 
commercial  or  financial  Information  now 
protected  against  disclosure  to  the  public 
in  H.R.  10835 — section  209 — could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  CPA  on  demand  from  the 
50  existing  Federal  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  stated  in  the  Moorhead  amend- 
ment, "of  submitting  information,  find- 
ings, or  recommendations  to  Congress 
regarding  any  matter  affecting  the  Inter- 
ests of  consumers  concerning  which  a 
Federal  agency  has  authority  but  fails 
to  initiate  a  rulemaking  or  adjudicatory 
proceeding  as  provided  in  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section" — 204 — ;  and 

Tlilrd,  this  means  that  the  CPA  ad- 
vocate can  within  his  own  discretion  re- 
veal in  a  report  to  Ccmgress  protected 
trade  secrets  and  confidential  com- 
mercial   or    financial    information    ob- 
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tained  In  its  own  flshln*  expeditions  via 
the  report  to  Congnsa,  which  becomes  a 
public  document. 

I  feel  It  Is  very  Important  that  the 
Moorbead  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  HouiriKLD^. 

Mr  HOLJFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  of  the  various 
ca.ses  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yorlc  (Mr  Rosewthal)  read  about,  the 
fine,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  require 
court  action  and  wotikl  not  come  under 
the  bill  in  any  case. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Horton 
yielded  the  remainder  of  hts  Ume  to  Mr. 

HoLiriELD.J 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clialr  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  MOORHEAD  I  . 

Mr  MDORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hour  has  come  when  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  flesh  on  the  platitudes  that 
many  have  mouthed  about  doing  some- 
thing for  the  consumer 

Who  are  consumers?  Con.sumers  are 
every  single  person  In  your  district  who 
has  ever  purchased  any  Item  They  cut 
across  ethnic,  racial,  economic,  and  edu- 
cation lines. 

Do  they  need  protecting:?  They  most 
certainly  do,  because  the  regulatory 
agencies— which  are  supposed  to  be 
watchdogs  for  the  people— too  often  have 
Ijecome  lapdogs  for  those  interests  they 
are  supposed  to  regulate.  And  who  gets 
the  short  end— the  little  guy.  The  guy 
who  votes  for  you  and.  more  importantly, 
lor  me 

We  have  a  golden  chanre  today  by 
passing  the  Moorhead  amendment  to  put 
muscle  and  sinew  in  a  wealc  consumer 
bill 

Why  create  an  agency  and  blithely  tell 
our  con.stituenUs  that  we  have  provided 
for  con.sumer  protection  when  we  know 
that  tlus  toothless  tiger  will  do  nothing 
of  the  sort? 

How  can  we  possibly  support  corLsumer 
demands.  When,  given  the  o!B|.>ort unity, 
we  do  not  move  expeditiously  and  pass 
my  amendment  whirh  is  ,';upported  by 
significant  labor  and  consumer  groups 
acro,s.s  the  Natuui 

Many  of  you  have  been  urged  today  to 
vote  for  the  Moorhead  amendment  bv  the 
followmg  labor  and  consumer  organiza- 
tions, the  United  Auto  Workers:  the 
Steel workf'rs:  the  Retail  Credit  Clerks: 
the  Amalgamated  MeatcuUers:  the  Mu- 
nicipal Workers:  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America;  and  Common  Cause. 

The  constituents  of  these  organizations 
are  the  same  people  who  vote  for  you  and 
me  When  your  constituents  ask— as  I 
am  sure  they  will— did  you  vote  for  a 
stron?  consumer  protection  bill  or  a  weak 
one'  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  say  I 
voted  for  the  Moorhead  amendment  and 
a  strong  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  <Mr  Brooks  >,  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  membership  I  strongly 
endorse  this  amendment  and  believe  if 
the  Members  want  to  vote  against  It  they 
will  thereby  deny  consumers  protection 
which  they  desperately  need  and  are  en- 
titled to.  I  want  my  consOtuents  to  be 
protected.  I  want  the  people  of  this  coun- 
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try  to  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
more  than  10  or  15  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble cases. 

Mr.    BURKE   of    MasaachuBCtts.    Mr. 
Chairman.    I    rise    in    support    of    the 
amendment  offered  by  the  dlstlngiilshed 
Member    from    Pennsylvania,    William 
MooRHKAD.  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
so  much,  and  oftentimes  bitter  debate 
in  this  House,  the  last  several  days.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  the  time  the 
House  has  spent  debating  this  amend- 
ment is  indicative  of  the  importance  of 
creating  a  Consumer  Protwtion  Agency 
with  real   teeth  that  the  consumer  can 
at   last   rely   on    to   fight   his    l>attles   at 
whatever  level  of  government  necessary. 
For  there  Is  surely  no  greater  Irony  In 
this  era  of  pressure  group  politics  than 
tliat  presented  by  the  consumers  of  this 
country  who  are  at  once  the  large.'^^t  and 
the  least  effective  lobbying  groups  in  ttie 
Nation.  U.timately,  we  are  all  con.sum- 
ers. Perhaps,  therein  lies  the  rub.  How  do 
you  organize  a  whole  nation  of  consum- 
ers   in    or>c    effective    powerful    interest 
group? 

At  long  la-vt,  we  are  on  Uie  Uireshold 
of  taking  ailirmative  action,  giving  con- 
crete statutory   recognition  on  the  floor 
of  thi.s  Hou.sp  that  con.sumer?  rlRht.'=  need 
as  much  protection  as  the  rights  of  any 
otlier  majority  or  minority  group  in  this 
Nation.  History  h;is  demonstrated  clear- 
ly   the   need    for    such    legislation.    The 
consumer  on  his  own  acting  as  an  inde- 
pt'ndcnt  purchasing  agent  l.s  jxiwerless 
against  the  huge  corporation  or  the  im- 
personal .supermarket.  History  also  has 
denioirjtrated  to  us  how   powerless  the 
individual  is  when  confronted  with  the 
labyi mthine  ways  of  our  .sur-erhuman  bu- 
reaucracies which  so  dominate  tlii.s  city 
T  say  wj  are  finally  on  the  tiire.shold. 
after  a  yea.-s  delay  in  enacting  meaning- 
ful legislation.  If  anything,  in  the  inter- 
vening time  period,  both  the  support  and 
the   need   for   such    legLslaUon   has   in- 
(a-eased  considerably.  In  view  of  the  de- 
lay, it  Ls  all  the  more  Incumbent  upon 
us.  now  that  we  are  about  to  take  action 
that  we  act  defhiiUvel\',  thoroughly,  and 
in  a  manner  which  goe.s  all  the  way  In 
giving  the  cori'^umer  the  protection  he 
has  been  forced  to  wait  for  for  so  loner. 
Oiven    the   interminable   delays   in   get- 
ting legl.slation  passed  in  any  Congress, 
Who  knows  how  long  it  will  be  before  we 
win  have  another  crack  at  the  matter? 

.A^  I  listened  to  the  debate  going  back 
and  forth  from  one  side  to  the  other  I 
hope  you  can  forgive  me  if  I  confess  'to 
you  that  it  struck  me  as  .so  much  halr- 
.splltting.  We  have  been  treated  with  the 
spertarle  of  2  days  of  semantic  dis- 
cu.ssion  debating  whether  this  word  or 
that  word  materially  strengthen.s,  weak- 
ens, dilutes  confuses,  or  enlarges  upon 
what  is  obviously  the  Intt-ntion  of  this 
Hou.se — to  pass  meaningful  consumer 
protection  legislation  Not  being  a  legal 
scholar.  I  probably  have  ml.ssed  some  of 
the  vital  points  in  otir  heated  dlscu-sslon 
of  the  past  few  daj-s.  but  as  a  man  of 
commonsen.se,  I  can  only  ask-  "If  the 
amendment  is  as  imnecessar>-.  Is  as  re- 
dundant, is  as  usele.s.s  as  Its  opponents 
argue,  wiiy  all  thl.<?  tremendous  fuss  and 
bother?"  To  me  it  would  seem  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  amendment  Is  offering 
something  more  substantive  than  Its  op- 
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pooenta  are  willing  to  admit.  Every  mem- 
ber of    this   House  has   wltnes-sed    bills 
PMBed  with  aentences  and  words   that 
w«re  adopted  to  gain  as  much  support  for 
a  bill  as  poealble  without  materially  al- 
fecting  its  substance  and  yet.  today  and 
yesterday  and  the  day  before,  we  have 
been  told  that  the  Moorhead  amendment 
is  totally  unacceptable  because  it  Ls  un- 
necessary. There  is  something  about  this 
which  just  does  not  ring  true.  My  own 
feeling  after  listening  to  the  debate  i.s 
that  the  reason  the  Moorhead  amend- 
ment is  being  so  heatedly  contested  is 
because  it  docs  In  fact  go  considerably 
further  than  the  bill  that  was  reported 
out  of  committee,  does  indeed  give  the 
consumer  a  more  powerful  advocate  m 
Washington,  does  Indeed  give  the  new 
agency  power  to  require  other  aKcncies 
to  consider  consumer  interests  m  arriv- 
ing at  their  decisions.  And  it  is  for  thi.s 
reason  that  I  have  decided  to  vote  lor 
tiie    Moo^-head    amendment    because    I 
want     to    see     a     consumer     protection 
agency  that  is  able  to  do  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do,  namely,  protect  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  American  consumer 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  '  Mr 
HoLiFicLD '  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD  Mr  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose the  Moorliead  amendment  for  these 
rea.sons: 

I       DOr'BI.F     PROsrCT'TION 

It  would  make  the  Con.sumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  a  second  prosecutor  in  Fed- 
eral agency  proceedings  where  civil  fines, 
penalties,  or  forfeitures  might  be  In- 
volved. 

2,    UASSIVE    BUBPBNA    POWER 

The  amendment  would  enable  t:ie  Con- 
-sumer  Protection  Agency  to  retjuire  50 
Federal  agencies  to  make  their  .subpena 
power  available  to  it  for  its  own  invesU- 
gatJons.  Business  firms,  labor  unions,  and 
other  organizations  would  be  subje.  t  to 
the  collective  subpena  powers  of  the  tVd- 
eral  Crovemment  at  the  iiLstigatlon  oi  the 
Coivsumer  Protection  Agencj' 

3.    TRADE    SECRETS    JroPARtilZKn 

The  amendment  would  .sidestep  the 
protections  In  the  PYeedom  of  IrJorma- 
tion  Act  by  requiring  any  Federal  agency, 
on  demand  by  the  Con.sumer  Protection 
Agency,  to  transmit  confidential  business 
information  in  its  po,s.session  on  the 
grounds  tlmt  such  information  was  need- 
ed to  respond  to  a  congressional  request. 
Any  Congressman  could  publicize  tlie  In- 
formation. 

4      AGEM.  Y    OJ^ER.ATIQNS    DISKUPTID 

Tlie  amendment  would  greatly  expand 
the  mvesUgatory  powers  of  Uie  Centum - 
er  Pi-otection  Agency,  backed  up  by  tiie 
coUecUve  subpena  powers  of  Uie  Federal 
Govenimeut.  It  would  enable  the  Agency 
to  order  all  oUier  Federal  agencies,  in- 
cludmg  regulatory  ccmmis-sions,  lo  give 
flrst  priority  to  its  demands.  The  whole 
regulatory  system  of  Government  could 
be  disrupted. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  examine 
more  closely  the  two  parts  of  the  Moor- 
head amendment. 

The  first  part  would  permit  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  Inject  Itself 
Into  Federal  agency  proceedings  where 
fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures  might  be 
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Involved.  This  would  comprise  a  narrow 
class  of  cases  and  relatively  few  matters 
of  consuooer  Interest,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Administrative  Conference  o<  the 
United  States  has  made  clear. 

However,  if  the  Consumer  Protectlc»i 
.Agency  were  permitted  to  Intervene  to 
this  limited  class  of  proceedings.  Involv- 
ing the  imposition  of  penalties,  then  we 
would  have  two  prosecutors,  with  dif- 
ferent missions,  moving  against  alleged 
offenders.  There  are  serious  constitu- 
tional problems  here,  which  do  not  seem 
to  worry  the  proponents  of  the  Moorhead 
amendment.  As  the  Admini.strative  Con- 
ference Chairman  points  out,  the  dual 
prosecutor  situation  should  be  avoided. 

In  any  case,  this  part  of  the  amend- 
ment has  little  bearing  on  the  work  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  al- 
though It  has  been  misrepresented  as 
making  the  difference  between  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency's  ability  to  par- 
ticipate and  not  to  jiarticlpate  in  agency 
proceedings. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr  Moorhead  stated 
that.— 

The  bill  prolilbU,s  tike  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  from  parUclpatlng  In  moat 
adjudicatory  proceedtngs  because  most  of 
Bvich  proceedings  involve,  in  the  words  of  the 
blU,  "A  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture"  (Con- 
gressional RECORD,  October  12,  1871.  p. 
18884). 

That  statement  simply  Ls  not  true.  I 
repeat,  that  statement  simply  is  not  true. 
Relatively  few  agency  adjudications  in- 
volve fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures,  and 
even  in  those  ca.ses,  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  would  be  able  to  make  Its 
views  known. 

The  flrst  part  of  the  amendment  is  de- 
fective also  in  a.«<sumtng  that  a  proceed- 
ing before  a  Federal  agency  can  he 
broken  up.  hke  chicken  parts,  and  that 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  can  get 
In  on  that  part  of  proceedings  which  do 
not  relate  to  decisions  to  impose  criminal 
penalties  The  authors  erf  the  amendment 
apparently  are  unaware  that  Federal 
agencies  do  not  conduct  criminal  pro- 
ceedings Such  responsibihties,  imder  the 
'Constitution,  are  committed  to  the 
courts  of  the  land. 

The  Moorhead  amendment  is  based  on 
another  fallacy.  Again,  to  quote  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania: 

The  bill  do«8  not  give  the  Oonsumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  any  power  where  a  Federal 
agency  either  rcfusea  to  act  or,  as  to  the  prac- 
tice with  most  agencies,  acts  through  an  In- 
fonnal  proceeding"  (CoNCRESsiONiU.  Recobd, 
October  13,  1971.  p.  35834) . 

The  statement  is  not  true,  and  even  If 
it  were,  the  Moorhead  amendment  does 
nothing  to  cure  the  imagined  defect.  It 
does  not  widen  access  to  informal  hear- 
ings. What  the  amendment  does  Is  ex- 
pand the  investigative  powers  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  with  subpena 
power  backup. 

The  AdminiBtratlve  Procedure  Act,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  statement  yesterday, 
does  not  dlEtinguiata  between  formal  or 
informal  proceedings  as  far  as  Interven- 
tion is  concerned,  and  the  act  provides 
for  recourse  to  the  courts  when  a  Fed- 
eral agency  falls  to  act  on  a  matter  with- 
in Ita  scope  of  dntlec  and  raqsonclbllltiea. 
To  allay  any  doubt  on  that  score,  we  are 
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prepared  to  accept  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment, which  I  b^ere  will  be  offered  by 

the  gentleman  from  Texaa  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

Now  we  cozne  to  the  second  part  of  the 
amendment.  Most  Intriguing  Is  the  expla- 
nation that  was  circulated  to  Members 
of  the  Honsc  by  Mr.  Rosenthal,  placed 
in  the  RicoM  by  Mr  Moobhead,  and  re- 
peated by  Mr.  Mookrzas  on  the  floor — 
see  CoNGHESsiONAL  Rbcord.  October  12, 
1971,  pp.  35«34.  35839).  I  quote: 

Under  these  clrcumstancea,  it  Is  logical  to 
extend  the  authority  in  section  204  to  allow 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  under- 
take Investigations  within  the  rulemaJOng 
or  adjudicatory  authority  ol  an  agency  in 
th06«  liLst&Bces  where  the  agency  refuaea 
to  exerdae  its  authority  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 204(e)  of  the  bill.  Purthermore,  It  U  log- 
ical to  provide  In  these  instances  that  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  have  the  same 
quantity  and  quality  of  Information  avail- 
able during  lU  studies  and  investlgatlooa  aa 
would  have  been  available  toad  a  rulemaking 
or  adjodlcatory  proceeding  been  Instituted 
and  to  which  the  Conmimer  Protection  Agvn- 
cy  coxild  hsre  participated  as  a  matter  of 
right  under  earlier  eubeectlons  (I)  and  (2J 
of  section  204. 

If  that  language  means  anything.  It 
means  that  the  authors  of  the  amex»d- 
ment  intend  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  to  have  imrestrlcted  investiga- 
tory powers,  backed  up  by  the  subpena 
power  of  some  50  Federal  agencies.  Just 
tliink  of  It.  The  Moorhead  amendment 
would  harness  the  subpena  power  of  50 
Federal  agencies  to  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
necessary  to  report  derelictions  of  other 
Federal  agencies  to  the  Congress, 

It  would  create  the  anomalous  situa- 
tion that  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  would  use  the  subpena  power  of 
other  agencies  to  impeach  those  agencies' 
own  actions. 

This  amendment  is  a  subterfuge.  If 
we  want  to  give  tlie  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  the  subpena  power,  let  us  have 
a  clear  or  specific  amendment  on  the 
subject  and  vote  It  up  or  down. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  in  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  me  on  June  28,  1871,  said  that  he 
wanted  a  pro\i£ion  In  the  bill  which 
would  enable  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  in  his  words,  "to  force  impor- 
tant information  out  of  an  intractable 
business  firm."  He  offered  an  amendment 
m  the  subcommittee  to  that  effect.  It 
was  carefully  considered  and  rejected  by 
a  vote  o*  9  to  3  In  the  full  committee, 
Mr.  Rosenthal  offered  a  watered-down 
version,  modeled  on  a  Senate  bill,  and 
it  was  voted  down  21  to  15. 

Now.  the  amendment  Is  before  us  In 
a  somewhat  oblique  and  confusing  way, 
but  it  still  represents  an  attempt  to  get 
in  through  the  back  door  what  the  com- 
mittee decided,  in  its  wisdom,  should  not 
go  in  through  the  front  door. 

Do  not  be  fooled  by  the  language  of 
the  Moorhead  amendment  which  casts 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency's  in- 
vestigative role  in  the  context  of  report- 
ing to  the  Congress,  The  bill  now  provides 
fully  for  reports  to  the  Congress,  for 
keeping  the  committees  of  the  Congress 
fully  and  currently  informed,  and  for 
bringing  any  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  at  any  time.  Thia  pert  of 
the   Moorhead    aioendment   la   window 


dressing  for  the  subpena  power  which 
Is  worked  into  the  amendment. 

I  consulted  with  the  Office  of  Legis- 
latiTe  Counae)  of  the  Hoaae  In  an  attempt 
to  get  an  experienced  legal  Interpreta- 
tion at  the  meaning  of  the  Moorhead 
amendment  The  obeervationc  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  amendment  is  ambiguous, 
it  can  be  read  in  dUEerent  ways,  and  the 
legislatiTe  history  would  have  to  be  con- 
sulted by  those  attcoxpting  to  interpret 
and  apply  it  later  on. 

It  is  this  ambigmty  which  undoubtedly 
has  led  some  Members  to  endorse  the 
amendment  with  their  signatures,  on  the 
assumption  that  it  was  harmless  and 
insignificant,  whereas  those  who  drafted 
it  are  trying  by  their  explanations  m 
the  Recokd  to  create  a  legislative  history 
for  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  with 
wide-ranging  subpena  powers. 

In  summary,  the  Moorhead  amend- 
ment IS  a  snbte^uge  amendment.  It  is 
misleading.  It  is  unworkable  m  some  re- 
spects. It  is  dangerous  in  others,  if  we 
aj  e  to  accept  the  explanation  of  its  draft  - 
ers.  It  Is  a  hastily  drafted,  last-minute 
attempt  to  overturn  the  carefuDy  bal- 
anced structure  of  this  bill. 

The  Moorhead  amendment  should  be 
opposed. 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
much  has  been  said  about  how  "strong" 
CM-  how  "weak"  are  the  sections  of  this  bill 
relating  to  the  proposed  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  that  we  may  have  lost 
sight  of  the  significant  advances  repre- 
sented by  H  R.  10835  in  other  area.s 

First,  the  pending  bill  would  provide  a 
statutory-  basis  for  the  continued  func- 
tioning of  the  White  House  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  and  create  a  new  Cwisumer 
Advisory  Council,  as  well  as  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  When  a  similar  bin 
was  before  the  House  Rules  Committee 
last  year,  the  thorniest  issue  concerned 
the  creation  of  three  separate  agencies 
for  the  protection  of  consumer  interests 
TWs  year,  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  <  Mr  HoLirreLD  ^  resolved 
that  issue  in  its  own  deliberations 

Also  hi  the  bill  are  programs  of  con- 
sumer education  and  taformatlon.  and  a 
limited  amount  of  product  testing 

As  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
I  voted  last  year  to  report  a  similar  meas- 
ure which  was  killed  by  that  committee. 
As  a  sponsor  of  the  origtnal  legislation 
in  this  Congress,  I  am,  of  course,  pleased 
that  H,R,  10835  is  being  considered  by 
tiie  full  membership  of  the  House, 
Whether  or  not  the  strengthening 
amendments  fail,  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  H.R 
10835,  as  now  constituted,  represents  a 
substantial  step  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  too,  that,  despite  the  expressions 
of  some  grotips,  this  Is  not  an  antibusi- 
ness  bill.  I  believe  the  evidence  Is  clear 
that  an  informed  consumer  Is  a  better 
consumer,  sind  tlie  bostneas  community 
win  profit  fnxD  having  the  small  num- 
ber of  careless  or  unscmpalaus  operators 
tiroagbt  imder  oootroL 

Mr.  Chaimaan,  tt  ta  a  Isnowa  fact  that 
two  seore  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies now  operate  literally  hundreds  of 
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consumer-oriented  programs.  HA.  10835 
will  provide  for  the  coordination  of  aJl 
these  activities  for  a  more  effective  over- 
all program  In  tbe  best  Interest  oi  Amer- 
ican consumers. 

I  will  vote  for  the  pending  measure, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Itr.  Chairman,  no  one 
questions  the  need  for  the  creation  of  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency.  Everyone 
wants  to  be  for  the  consumer. 

The  question  on  this  bill  is  one  of  three 
alternatives:  one.  the  committee  bill; 
two,  the  Puqua  amendment;  and  three, 
the  Moorhead  amendment.  Each  alter- 
native presumes  a  slightly  different  role 
for  the  CPA. 

The  Puqua  amendment  would  restrict 
CPA  intervention — In  the  name  of  con- 
simiers — into  proceedings  of  regulatory 
agencies  to  the  role  of  "amicus".  I  shall 
vote  against  the  Puqua  amendment.  The 
amicus  role  Is  not  a  toothless  one  gls  al- 
leged by  Its  enemies,  but  I  believe  it  Is 
not  a  strong  enough  posture  for  CPA. 

The  Moorhead  amendment  would  give 
the  CPA  its  most  aggressive  role.  It  would 
give  CPA  the  ability  to  intervene  in 
many  different  Iclnds  of  proceedings  In 
dozens  of  Federal  agencies.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  would  be  an  overly  aggressive 
role  for  a  new  CPA.  Committee  witnesses 
Indicated  that  routine  agency  business 
could  be  subjected  to  considerable  delay. 
There  is  plenty  of  delay  already.  Further, 
the  brotui  powers  of  the  Moorhead 
amendment  could  hardly  be  executed  ef- 
fectively under  the  proposed  budget.  The 
resources  of  CPA  would  be  stretched  be- 
yond the  point  of  effectiveness  The  sec- 
ond part  of  the  Moorhead  amendment 
would  seem  to  merely  delegate  a  con- 
gressional oversight  function  to  an  ad- 
ministrative agency.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  arguments  against  the 
Moorhead  amendment,  but  in  general,  it 
asks  a  new  agency  to  do  more  than  can 
be  expected  from  that  agency. 

The  final  alternative,  the  committee 
bill,  is  also  a  stronger  form  than  its 
enemies  Indicate.  It  will  have  enough  au- 
thority to  consume  the  planned  budget 
and  more.  Its  powers  will  not  be  unlim- 
ited but  no  new  agency  ever  assumes 
broad  powers  immediately.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, H.R.  10835,  the  committee  bill, 
will  provide  a  strong  CPA  with  enough 
powers  originally  to  speak  as  an  effective 
voice  of  the  consumer.  As  the  agency 
finds  additional  powers  are  needed,  and 
if  its  performance  warrants  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Congress,  those  powers  can 
be  added. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  MOORHIAD). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

TKIXZX   VOT«   WITH   CI.X&KS 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered:  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.    Moorhkao,    HourxzLo,    Rosxn- 

THAL.    and    HORTOM. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 


ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  160, 

noes  218,  not  voting  52.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  290] 

{Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

ATES— ISO 


AI>our«sA 

At>2Ug 

AAuna 

A«dkbbo 

Albert 

Anderaon, 

Calif 
ABnunzlo 
A«hley 
futpin 
EttdUlo 
B»rrptt 
BtKlch 
B«nnett 
B«rKland 
Bkester 
Btogbam 
BlKtnlk 
BoggB 
Boland 
Boiling 
BMdemu 
BiBsco 
BiDoks 
Burke.  Macs. 
BitrllBon,  Mo. 
B^R-ton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
C«rey.  NY. 
C«mey 
C«*ler 
CblBboim 
Clwk 
C1*y 

Cleveland 
Collins.  111. 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Dttnlels.  N  J. 
Delluina 
Den  holm 
Dent 
DUigell 
Donobue 

Do-w 

Drlnan 

DulaU 

du  Pont 

B<fchardt 

Edwards.  Calif 

EUberg 

Each 

FMcell 


Abbltt 
Aberuethy 
Alexander 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
K   Dak 
Aichcr 
Atvnde 
Atfibrook 
AiC>lnall 
Baker 
Bell 
Betu 

Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bov 
Bmy 
Brlnkley 
BiDomfleld 
Biotsman 
Bsown,  Mich. 
Btnwn,  Ohio 
BloyhlU.  NO. 
BdoyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleeon.  Tex. 
Bymee.  Wis. 
Byron 
Cftbell 
Ceflery 
C«np 
Certer 
Ceeey,  Tex. 
Cvlerberg 
Cbamberlaln 
Clancy 
Clftwaon,  Del 
OoUlne,  Tex. 
Oolmer 


Flood 

Foley 
Ford. 

WUIUm  D. 
Praaer 
OallflauAkla 
Gallagher 
Oaydoe 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Oraaeo 
Oray 

Oreen.  Pa. 
Oude 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
H&rrlngton 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W   Va 
Heciaer.  Mass. 
Helstoakl 
Hicks.  Mass 
Hlcka,  Wash. 
Howard 
Jacobs 
K&rth 

Kasteumeler 
Kluczynskl 
Kach 
Kyroa 
Link 

Long,  Md. 
McOonnack 
McDade 
McKay 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mateunaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Metcal  f  e 
Mlkva 
Mlnlsh 
Mill.. 
Mitchell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Moaher 
Moss 

NOES— 218 

Conable 

Corman 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va, 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis.  8  C. 

DavU,  WU. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dickinaon 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondaon 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Eahieman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Fisb 

Fisher 

Flowere 

Flynt 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Foraythe 

Fountain 

PreUnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Oaxmata 

Ooldwater 

Oonaales 

Ooodllng 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

OrtlBn 


Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  NT. 

Nedzl 

NU 

Obey 

O  Harm 

ONelll 

Patten 

Perklna 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer.  NO. 

Price,  ni 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnakl 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld.  NT. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Honcallo 

Rc.x>ney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskt 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

8t  Oermaln 

Bar  banes 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Smith.  Iowa 

Star.  ton. 

James  V. 
Steele 
Stokes 
Htratton 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
Tleman 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vigor!  to 
Whalen 
Wolff 
WriKht 
Tates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 


Grimths 
Gross 
Orover 
Hagan 
Haley 
H&ll 

Hammer- 
BcJimldt 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hubert 
Henderson 
HIlUs 
Hogan 
Holiaeld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchlneon 
Icbord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
King 

KuykendaU 
Kyi 

Landrum 
LatU 
Lecgett 


Lennon 

Powell 

Btelger.  Wis. 

MoClory 

Price.  Tex. 

Stuckey 

McCoUlster 

Purcell 

Taloott 

McDonald. 

Qule 

Taylor 

UldL 

QulUen 

Teague.  Calif. 

McKwen 

Teague,  Tex, 

McFaU 

RandaU 

Thompson.  Oa. 

McKevltt 

Rarlck 

Thomson.  Wis. 

McKlnney 

Roberts 

Thone 

Mabon 

Robinson.  Va. 

Vander  Jagt 

Mann 

Roblaon,  NT. 

Veysey 

hilartin 

Rogers 

Waggonner 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Rooney,  NY. 

Wampler 

Mayne 

Rousselot 

Ware 

Michel 

Runnels 

Whalley 

MlUer.  Ohio 

Ruppe 

White 

Mills.  Ark. 

Ruth 

Whltehurst 

Mills.  Md. 

Sandman 

Whltten 

MlnshaU 

SatterfSeld 

Wldnall 

Mlzell 

Scherle 

Wiggins 

Montgomery 

BchmltE 

WllUama 

Myers 

Schneebell 

Wilson, 

Natcher 

Scott 

Charles  H. 

Nelsen 

Sebellus 

Winn 

Nichols 

Bhriver 

Wyatt 

O'Konski 

Slsk 

Wydler 

Passman 

Skubltz 

Wylle 

Pepper 

Smith.  Calif. 

Wyman 

Pettis 

Smith.  NY 

Young,  Fla. 

Peyser 

Snyder 

Zablockl 

Pickle 

Spence 

Zlon 

Plmle 

Stanton. 

Zwacta 

Poage 

J.  William 

Poff 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
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Anderson, 

Oubaer 

Pfttman 

Tenn. 

Hal  pern 

Pelly 

Baring 

Hawkins 

Rhodes 

Belcher 

Kee 

Say  lor 

BevUl 

Kemp 

Schwengel 

Blaggl 

Landgrebe 

Shoup 

Chappell 

I*nt 

8  Ikes 

Clausen. 

Lloyd 

Slack 

DonH. 

Long,  La 

Springer 

Collier 

Lujan 

StagKers 

Conyera 

MrCloskey 

Steed 

de  la  Oar7,a 

McClure 

Stephens 

Derwlnskl 

McCulloch 

Stubblefleld 

Dlggs 

McMillan 

Terry 

Edwards.  La 

MaUllard 

Thompson,  N  J 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

MathU.  Oa 

UUman 

Fuqua 

Miller.  Calif. 

Waldle 

Oettys 

Morgan 

WUson,  Bob 

So   the   amendment   was   rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  II? 

AMSNDMXNT    OrrXBXD    ST    Ml.    WKICHT 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wright:  On 
page  17,  line  12,  after  tbe  period  add  the 
following:  "To  the  extent  that  a  right  of 
Judicial  review  Is  otherwise  accorded  by  law. 
the  Agency  may  institute  a  proceeding  In  a 
competent  court  of  the  United  States  to 
secure  review  of  the  action  of  a  Federal 
agency  or  Its  refusal  to  act." 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  thLs  par- 
ticular amendment  is  very  simple,  its  in- 
tent is  plain,  Eind  Its  effect  is  clearly 
apparent. 

The  entire  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  make  certain  that  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency,  when  tt  has 
requested  another  Federal  agency  to  in- 
stitute a  proceeding  and  that  Federal 
agency  has  failed  or  refused  to  do  so. 
will  have  the  same  right  to  seek  judicial 
review  that  any  other  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding would  have. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  sug- 
gested yesterday  on  the  floor,  it  was  his 
Intent  and  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  this  right  should  inure  to  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  advocate  "onder 
the  present  bill.  Some  confusion  has 
arisen.  The  Consimiers'  Federation  of 
America,  among  others,  is  concerned  that 
this  right  is  not  guaranteed  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentlemfioi  yield? 
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Mr.  WRJGHT  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Chairman,  Is  thi6 
the  axnendment  we  talked  about  on  tbe 
floor  yesterday  afternoon,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  indicated  he  was 
going  to  offer  today? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  This  is  Indeed  the  same 
amendment  that  we  discussed  yesterday. 

Mr.  HORTON.  It  was  discussed  on  the 
floor'  The  gentleman  cfime  to  me  and  tc 
Mr  hoLiFiELi).  the  chairman  of  the  3om- 
mittee,  and  indicated  that  he  proposed  to 
oiler  this  amendment.  I  personally  feel  it 
i.s  a  clarifying  amendment.  Insofar  as  the 
minority  is  concerned,  we  will  be  verj- 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment.  It  does 
clarify  and  make  more  clear  this  par- 
ticular section. 

Mr   WRIGHT  I  thank  the  pentleman 

Mr  HOLIPIELD  Mr  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT  1  yield  to  th<?  di.stin- 
pui.'shed  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman   from   California    iMr.   Hoti- 

nELD)  . 

Mr  HOLOTELD  Mr  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
mg  this  amendment  to  tlie  floor.  It  is  ac- 
ceptable to  this  side  of  the  ai-sle  so  far  as 
I  know.  It  clarifies  the  Judicial  review 
I>rovlalon  m  the  bill  to  make  it  cJear  that 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  may  ap- 
peal from  a  refusal  of  an  agency  to  art, 
as  well  as  from  its  afBrmatl^T  action. 
Since  the  definitions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  include  "nonaction" 
xrithin  the  term  "action,"  from  which  ap- 
peals may  be  taken,  and  since  this 
amendment  would  apply  only  where  a 
right  of  jtidlclal  rtrview  was  otherwise 
accorded,  the  amendment  merely  clarifies 
the  intent  of  the  legislation 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  happy  to  accept 
the  gentleman's  amerulment 

Mr.  'W'llIGHT.  I  thank  the  distinguish- 
ed chairman.  I  think  It  is  an  important 
amendment,  and  I  would  hope  all  Mem- 
bers would  agree  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  >  Mr.  Whigkt  i  . 

Ttie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

aiAKMDlX£N-r     OTFXaES     ST      MB.     XRl.XKBOaH 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr  Chaurman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

Amendment  offered  by  iti.  XiajL-Hwoa.it: 
On  page  Ifl,  Hoe  21,  after  the  vord  "or"  In- 
sert "te  the  extent  that  right  of  Judlclai 
review  l.s  otherwise  accorded  by  law". 

Mr.  ERL£NBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
each  plac«  in  the  bill  where  we  are 
granting  to  the  Agency  the  right  to  seek 
review,  we  have  conditioned  this  with 
the  words  **to  the  extent  that  a  right  of 
Judicial  review  is  otherwise  accorded  by 
law"  to  make  clear  that  we  are  not 
creating  any  new  appellate  rights. 

Language  Just  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  incorporated  this 
phrase.  However,  there  is  one  place  in 
the  bill  where  this  qualifying  phrase 
does  not  appear 

I  Uitnk  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  have  this  same  qualifica- 
tion in  this  instance.  This  is  the  case 
where  the  CPA  does  not  participate  at 
the  agency  level  and  .seeks  to  intervene 
or  to  institute  a  review  after  agency  ac- 


tion. So  I  merely  intend  to  tneorporatc 
this  language  "to  the  extent  that  the 

right  ol  Judicial  rerlew  is  otherwise  ac- 
corded by  law"  institute  a  proceeding  to 
obtain  Judicial  review 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  supported  and  adopted 

Mr.  HOLIITEliD.  Mr.  Chahrman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  EJILENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HOLTPIELX).  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  did  talk  to  me  about  this 
amendment.  It  is  in  conformity  with  tbe 
same  language  practically  in  the  lan- 
guage on  page  16.  subsection  (.a)  (1)  and 
subsection  (a)  (2i  on  line  15. 

It  conforms  to  tliat  same  language:  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Ciuurman,  this 
language  is  acceptable.  It  was  the  intent 
of  tiie  coaunittee  that  it  be  contained  tn 
both  subsection  (aMD  and  sobsectioc 
(a)(2). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemaiL 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable.  I  think  it  u  a 
clarifying  and  helpful  amendment. 

Mr.  KRLEKBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Question  is  oo 
the  amendment  oflered  by  the  gentle- 
man fnxn  Illlnoia  (Mr.  B)Lxinoui>. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendment,  to  title  II? 

AMENDMENT    OFFTEED    BT     MH      WBICHT 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tlic  CHerk  read  as  fallows: 

Amendment  ofiTered  by  Mr  Wright:  Page 
30,  Line  15,  after  the  word  "IncliKlliig".  add 
the  fonowlng  "annunl  report*  on  Interest 
r&tes  and" 

Ttie  (CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  is  recognized  In 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
please  call  to  my  attention  the  line  on 
which  this  amendment  appears. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  appear  on  page  20, 
line  15  where  the  Agency  has  been  di- 
rected to  develop  and  to  disseminate  to 
the  public  certain  information.  In  sub- 
paragraph 3  of  section  206.  it  Is  directed 
to  report  Information  on  problems  en- 
countered by  consumers  generally  in- 
cluding certain  stipulated  things.  This 
amendment  would  add  after  the  word 
"including"  the  words  "annual  reports 
on  interest  rates  and." 

I  think  it  is  fairly  within  the  purview 
of  the  bill  Interest  rates  certalnlj'  are 
matters  of  direct  concern  to  consumers 
everywhere    Th\s  .simply  makes  It  clear. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thnnk   the  gentleman   from   Texas   tar 


brm^ing  this  to  tbe  attentlcc  of  the  com- 
mittee on  yesterday  and  again  ya  today. 

Tills  comports  with  the  purpose  of  the 
biU.  I  beile\-e  it  magiu  be  ineloded  m  Uic 
list  of  infonnation  on  kne  10.  of  sta- 
tistics. 

This  does  clariiy  and  explain  it  be- 
cause interest  rates  are  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  consumer.  We  all.  on  both 
sides  of  the  aiale.  are  concerned  I  am 
sure,  and  ix-e  are  glad  to  have  tbe  amend- 
ment and  accept  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Chairman,  wtU  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  Uie  gen  tleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable It  is  within  tlie  punnen  of  the 
tall.  It  certainly  is  within  the  reports  that 
should  be  included. 

Mr  WRIGHT  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  agree  with  his  conclusion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield  back  the  re- 
mamder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qtiestion  is  oc 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Wright'. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  Mr  CTbairman,  I 
mcrve  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  the  well  to  estab- 
lish a  nmtter  of  legislative  intent.  I 
should  like  to  address  a  questioo  to  the 
di';tlngul."=hed  chqirraan  of  the  commit- 
tee. Did  I  correctly  understand  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  In  the  discussion  re- 
specting the  Moorhead  amendment  to 
state  that  the  exclusionary  language  con- 
tained on  page  15  under  title  II.  which 
uses  the  language — 

Other  than  an  ad^dlcation  secklnf  prt- 
rnarlly  to  Impose  k  fine,  penalty,  or  fcrfelture 
tor  an  alleged  violation  by  any  defendant  or 
responderjt  theretn  of  a  statute  of  the  Untted 
States  or  mit  rule  order  or  decree  jHturml- 
gated  thereunder 

CHd  I  understand  him  to  state  that 
this  language  dealt  with  fines,  penalties, 
or  forfeitures  which  the  Agency  Itself 
could  Impose,  but  not  to  include  a  situa- 
tion where  fines,  penalties,  and  forfei- 
tures could  not  be  Imposed  directly  by 
the  Agency  but  could  only  be  made  by 
referral  to  a  court  for  enforcement? 

Let  me  fill  out  my  qruestloTi  ^ust  a  bit 
before  I  ask  for  an  answer.  I  note  thai 
on  page  10  of  the  report  ft  Is  stated 
that— 

The  word  "primarily"  1&  used  tc  Indicate 
tJiat  the  principal  or  basic  pxirpose  of  a 
proceeding  ranst  be  to  levy  a  fine,  penaJty, 
or  forfeiture   t-o  briny  ft   w.rhlB   the   ritf^p- 

Uon. 

> 

I  would  assume  that  a  proceeding  be- 
fore an  agency  which  could  not  possiblj- 
Iev>'  a  forfeiture  or  &ne  in  the  agency 
proceeding,  but  must  await  an  enforce- 
ment action,  could  not  possibly  be  pri- 
marily devoted  to  the  fine,  penalty,  and 
forfeiture  pro\ision.  Therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  what  the  chairman  stated 
would  be  correct,  that  in  any  such  pro- 
ceeding where  the  forfeiture,  fine,  and 
penalty  had  to  be  delayed  for  the  action 
of  a  court,  the  CPA  could  lnter^'ene  just 
as  in  any  other  case. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  last  thing  I 
would  want  to  do  would  be  to  get  into 
a  legal  argimient  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  whom  I  respect  very  highly. 
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and  whose  legal  abilities  I  really  envy, 
because  I  would  like  to  have  those  abili- 
ties. But  my  understanding  or  the  lan- 
guage a«  given  to  me  by  my  legal  coun- 
sel is  that  the  exclusion  refers  to  agency 
proceedings  and  not  to  court  proceed- 
ings. Does  that  answer  the  gentleman's 
questicxi? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  think  that  does.  I 
understood  that  in  the  debate  which  led 
to  the  vote  it  was  quite  clear  in  the  dis- 
cussion by  the  chairman  that  agency 
action  which  could  not  possibly  result  In 
a  forfeiture  or  penalty  in  the  action  It- 
self, but  where  the  penalty  must  be  de- 
ferred to  an  action  by  a  court,  would  not 
be  included  In  the  exclusionary  language. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELX).  I  will  look  at  my  re- 
marks carefully  and  I  will  revise  them 
if  I  did  inadvertently  make  a  mistake  in 
line  with  the  answer  I  Just  gave  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  As  I  understand, 
then,  the  forfeiture,  penalty,  or  fine 
would  relate  to  the  agency  action  with 
respect  to  the  exception  and  not  to  some 
fxirther  action  in  court. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  Is  correct.  It 
would  refer,  a,s  I  understand  it,  to  the 
agency  action. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

AMZNDMZirT    OmsKD    BT     lO.    ■XI.KNBORI* 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr  Eblckborn: 
Page  23,  strike  out  all  of  lines  7  through  2a 
Inclusive,  and  on  page  22.  Une  6  strike  "sec- 
tions 204  and  206"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  204",  and  lines  8  and  9  strike  the 
words  "in  the  exercise  of  the  Agency's  au- 
thority under  section  208  and '. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
through  this  debate  we  have  talked 
about  the  need  of  the  consumer  to  be 
represented  and  the  voice  of  the  con- 
sumer to  be  heard.  It  has  also  often  been 
emphasized  in  cmr  committee  that  it  is 
Important  for  this  Agency  to  be  a  single 
purpose  agency  and  not  a  regulatory 
agency,  but  one  that  would  be  the  voice 
of  the  consumer. 

The  sections  that  I  am  proposing  to 
strike  out  gives  the  Agency  another  di- 
mension, and  that  is  to  carry  on.  in  ef- 
fect, the  work  that  was  done  by  the  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  until  It  went  out 
of  existence  on  July  1  of  last  year.  In  the 
original  bill,  before  the  subcommittee 
amended  it.  this  was  done  by  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  Product  Safety  Conunls- 
slon  The  present  language  does  not  refer 
to  the  commission,  but  in  substance.  It 
would  give  this  agency  the  authority  to 
carry  on  the  product  safety  studies  and 
investigations.  Then  In  conjunction  with 
their  other  authority,  they  could  provide 
for  testing  and  could  disseminate  In- 
formation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  adminlstraUon 
has  transferred  the  functions  formerly 
exercised  by  the  Products  Safety  Com- 
mission to  HEW  in  a  special  section  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 
TViere  are  bills  pending  in  the  Interstate 
aiid  Foreign  Commerce  Committee — 
some  are  administration  proposals, 
others  are  from  Members  of  Congress — 
as  to  wbere  the  product  safety  general 


authority  ihould  reside  within  the  Fed- 
eral governmental  structure. 

I  think  as  a  matter  of  fact  this 
bill  Is  presuming  some  of  the  authority 
of  the  Commerce  ComnUttee  to  make 
this  determination. 

I  feel  the  Agency  should  be  a  single 
purpose  agency.  It  should  devote  Its  lim- 
ited resources  and  time  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  consumer.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  am  proposing  that  we  strike  the 
product  safety  ftmction  from  this  bill 
Bnd  leave  this  agency  the  single  purpose 
of  representation  of  the  consumer,  and  I 
would  hope  the  amendment  would  be 
Bupported. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Section  208  provides  for  studies  and 
investigations  of  the  scope  and  adequacy 
of  measures  employed  to  protect  con- 
turners  against  unreasonable  risk  of  in- 
juries which  may  be  caused  by  hazard- 
ous household  products  It  was  adopted 
to  insure  that  attention  would  be  given 
to  this  important  areas  pending  enact- 
ment of  legislation  now  before  Congress 
The  responsibilities  of  the  agency  were 
adopted  from  those  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  which 
was  created  by  Congress  but  which  has 
rince  expired.  Some  of  those  functions 
have  been  transferred  elsewhere. 

This  function  is  limited  in  time,  for  it 
U  anUclpated  that  the  enactment  of 
pending  legislation  will  supersede  this 
function,  but  we  do  not  know  that  the 
legislation  will  be  passed,  and  pending 
passage  of  the  legislation — and  God 
knows,  none  of  us  can  predict  what  will 
get  through  this  House  and  the  other 
body— we  feel  this  function  of  looking 
at  safety  should  be  provided  for  It  is 
carefully  circumscribed  by  lines  20  to  22, 
which  say: 

Provided,  Kowever,  That  such  studies  and 
Investigations  shall  not  be  duplicative  In 
rtgnlflcant  degree  of  similar  activities  con- 
ducted by  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  matter  Is  treated  fully  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  16  and  the  top  of  page  17  of 
the  report  where  we  discuss  "Consumer 
Safety  and  Household  Products."  How 
can  we  go  to  the  consumers  of  America 
with  a  consumer  protection  bill  and 
leave  out  the  study  and  evaluation  of 
these  consumer  products  that  are  dan- 
gerous, such  as  flammable  fabrics? 

We  see  cases  every  day,  even  now  after 
the  passage  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
A«t,  where  children  are  being  burned  to 
death.  We  know  cases — and  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  under  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Foim- 
TAiH)  has  exposed  them — where  time 
after  time  drugs  have  brought  about  not 
only  death,  but  also,  in  some  Instances, 
such  as  the  tlialldomlde  Instance,  the 
deforming  of  Infants  at  birth. 

To  take  this  section  out.  when  It  Is 
merely  a  study  and  an  evaluation,  cir- 
cumscribed as  it  Is  by  prohibiting  dupli- 
cating funcUoris,  to  me  is  anthinkable  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  gentleman 
would  offer  that  amendment  Of  course, 
he  is  enUtled  to  offer  It. 

I  would  think  the  House  would  not 
want  to  back  up  and  take  away  from  this 
agency  the  privilege  of  looking  at  dan- 


gerous household  objects,  drugs,  and 
other  things  which  the  householder  gets, 
which  are  causing  hundreds  if  not  thou- 
sands of  deaths  throughout  the  Nation 
every  year. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr,  ERLENBORN.  For  clarification,  I 
understood  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
this  is  limited  in  time? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  certainly  would 
be  limited  in  time  If  the  legislation  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred,  which  I 
believe  Is  in  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  which  goes  into 
great  detail,  is  enacted,  I  would  assume 
then  that  this  would  be  stricken.  It,  mlKht 
be  left  as  a  matter  of  study,  from  an  ad- 
visory standpoint.  The  only  thing  the 
bill  proposes  is  study  this  and  bring  It 
to  the  attention  of  the  agenices  which 
are  charged  by  these  other  statutes  with 
oversight, 

Mr,  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman 
would  agree  there  Is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  puts  a  time  limitation  on  the  func- 
tions? 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD,  If  it  Ls  superseded  by 
a  carefully  drafted  law.  which  goes  into 
great  detail  and  prescribes  all  types  of 
other  actions,  I  would  be  willing  to  see 
It  done. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN,  I  would  hope  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  would  take  note 
of  the  gentleman's  invitation  to  repeal 
this  section, 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  No;  I  did  not  Invite 
that.  I  said  if  it  were  done  I  would  ac- 
cept it  as  being  later  legislation  and 
more  embracing  than  this  section  is. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  the  old 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  expired. 
As  I  received  this  from  last  year's  bill,  ft 
did  call  for  placing  all  those  functions  in- 
to this  new  agency.  I  pointed  out  in  the 
committee  that  many  of  these  functions 
had  now  been  transferred,  particularly  to 
HEW  and  some  to  other  agencies,  and 
therefore  we  did  not  want  to  transfer  the 
functions  of  the  old,  extinct  council,  but 
we  thought  it  a  very  salutary  thing  to 
give  this  agency  the  right  to  study  this 
problem  and  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  proper  agencies  and  proper  conmiit- 
tees  of  the  Congress  any  further  need 
along  this  line  for  corrective  action. 

I  hate  to  oppose  the  gentleman  s 
amendment,  but  I  would  ask  that  it  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  HORTON,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  will  not  take  much  time,  but  I  should 
like  to  concur  in  what  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  said.  This  whole  question 
of  the  function  and  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  was  stud- 
ied and  taken  up  in  the  subcommittee 
meetings  and  also  during  the  time  of  our 
markup  sessions. 

We  did  feel.  Inasmuch  as  the  Product 
Safety  Commission  had  expired,  even 
though  to  some  extent  some  of  this  work 
may  have  been  conferred  upon  HEW, 
a  great  deal  is  not  being  done.  We  were 
also  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  pend- 
ing legislation  in  other  committees  to 
cover  this  type  of  study  and  this  type  of 
Investigation  on  these  type  of  products. 
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We  felt,  however,  that  the  bill  should 
Include  authority  for  the  CPA  In  this 
particular  field,  if  consumers  are  to  be 
protected. 

I  would  also  concur  with  the  chair- 
man; if  it  appears  other  legislation  Is 
going  to  supersede  or  take  the  place  of 
this  function,  this  function  could  easily 
be  transferred  over  at  a  later  date. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  shall  not  take  6  minutes,  but  I  simply 
want  to  Join  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee (Mr.  HoLiriKU})  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  (Mr,  Hobton)  In  the  po- 
sition they  have  taken. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  is  more 
Important  to  consumers  than  safety  In 
the  products  that  they  Innocently  buy 
on  the  marketplace. 

Last  year  there  were  900 — listen  to 
this  for  Just  a  moment — there  were  900 
children  burned  to  death  because  their 
parents  had  unsuspectingly  purchased 
fabrics  that  were  highly  flammable. 

We  have  heard  the  other  statistics 
cited.  Homes  have  been  destroyed  be- 
cause of  faulty  TV  seta  and  other  elec- 
trical appliances  which  caught  fire.  In 
the  field  of  everything  from  automobiles 
to  lawn  mowers  we  have  had  problems  of 
safety.  So  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
say  that  we  have  a  real  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  if  we  were  to  cut  them 
entirely  out  of  the  field  of  product  safety. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  yielded  to  me. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  that 
aomehow  or  other  my  amendment  was 
going  to  cause  the  death  by  burning  or 
the  use  of  bad  drugs  of  many  pecqile  be- 
cause of  taking  this  authority  away  from 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency.  I  have 
to  point  out  we  have  a  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  and  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment already  charged  with  doing  that. 
We  have  an  PDA  and  an  agency  charged 
with  protecting  the  safety  of  the  public. 
If  we  do  not  include  this  duplicative  ef- 
fort, I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should 
have  children  burned  to  death  or  dying 
from  bad  drugs.  It  Is  Just  that  we  do  not 
need  another  agency  doing  something 
that  others  are  presently  doing. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's point.  Certainly  nobody  would 
stiggest  that  the  gentleman  would  assent 
to  children  being  burned  to  death,  nor 
that  his  amendment  would  cause  any 
such  thing.  But  it  Is  not  an  argument  to 
say  that  this  Jurisdiction  is  duplicative 
All  of  the  functions  over  which  we  give 
this  agency  purview  already  exist  under 
some  existing  agency.  I  assume  those 
agencies  are  doing  the  best  they  can  to 
protect  the  public  Interests.  But  there 
has  been  a  feeling  that  in  some  of  those 
cases,  not  through  malice  but  simply 
through  exposiue,  familiarity,  the  blan- 
dishments apd  argimientatlons  of  those 
who  represent  the  Industry  groups — that 
those  agencies  that  are  created  to  regu- 
late these  practices  should  have  on  the 
other  Bide  someone  speaking  expressly  for 
the  interests  of  the  conaumer.  This 
should  apply  to  product  safety  Just  as  it 
does  to  anything  else. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  ExLnnosN). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNSMZNT   OimaD   BT   m.   BOUSBKLOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rottssklot: 
Page  1,  strike  Une  5  and  all  that  foUows 
thereafter  down  through  Une  2  on  page  2  and 
subotitute  the  foUowlng: 

"OONGU9B8IONAX     I»CL,AaATION     OF     POI.ICT 

"Sac.  a.  (a)  Tbe  Congreas  finds  that  the 
Interests  of  consumers  at  times  have  been  In- 
adequately represented  and  protected  with- 
in the  Federal  Oovemment;  and  that  vigor- 
ous representation  and  protection  of  the  In- 
terests of  consumers  are  euentlal  to  the 
fair  and  efflclent  functioning  of  a  free  mar- 
ket economy. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  i>ollcy  of  the  Oongress  in 
enacting  this  legislation  that 

"(1)  It  la  the  reeponsiblUty  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  insure  that  the  interests  of 
consumers  are  to  be  considered  a*  para- 
mount In  the  programs  and  operations  of  aU 
Federal  agencies. 

"(3)  The  Congress,  acting  through  its 
agent,  the  Administrator  of  the  Constimer 
Protection  Agency  established  In  Title  II  of 
this  Act,  shall  monitor  the  programs  and 
activities  of  all  Federal  agendea  relating  to 
the  Lntereets  of  oonsumars,  recommend 
measures  to  Improve  thoae  operations,  and 
If  necessary,  intervene  In  Federal  proceedings 
and  courts  to  the  extent  authorised  by  TlUe 
n  to  represent  and  uphold  thoae  Interests." 

"Page  8,  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  down  through  'who'  on  llae 
24  and  Insert  the  following; 

"  'Sec,  201,  (a)  there  Is  created  an  estab- 
lishment of  the  government  to  be  known  as 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  which  shall 
be  Independent  of  the  executive  dep>artments 
and  beaded  by  an  Administrator  who  shall 
serve  as  an  agent  of  the  Congress  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  Oovemment  Op- 
erations Committees  of  both  Houses  In  car- 
rying out  the  functions  set  forth  In  this  Act. 
The  Administrator'  " 

"Page  S.  line  28.  Immediately  after  the 
semicolon  add  the  foUowtng:  'And  any  gen- 
eral legislation  enacted  governing  the  status 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  apply  to  officers  and  employee* 
of  the  Agency  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  If  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees were  In  or  under  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government;'. 

"Page  14  line  10  after  proceeding  Insert  '; 
the  Agency,  having  first  Informed  Congress — ' 

"Page  17  on  Una  14  strike  'In  Its  own 
name'  and  Insert  the  following:  'on  behalf 
of  the  Osngreas'  ". 

roDTT  or  oaom 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
to  do  so,  but  I  do  feel  that  I  have  to  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  because  the  amendment 
which  has  Just  been  read  is  not  in  order. 
We  have  passed  that  section  of  the  bill. 
We  are  now  on  section  n. 

Therefwe,  I  make  the  point  or  order 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  not 
in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  RODSSEIXDT.  Just  briefly,  Mr, 
Chairman. 

Actually,  this  Is  Just  an  amendment  to 
the  preamble  to  title  I  which  is  a  major 
amendment  that  I  would  like  to  see 
adopted.  It  Is  my  CHilnlon  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  amendment  is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN   (Mr,  Bolawd).  The 


Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  We  have  already 
l>asaed  title  I,  and  title  n  is  under  de- 
bate. Tlie  point  of  order  cA  the  gentle- 
man New  York  is  sustained. 
Are  there  further  amendments  to  title 

n? 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AMXKDlfXIfT    OFTVaXD    BT    KX,    aOTTBSKLOT 

"Page  8.  strike  out  line  31  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereaXter  down  through  'who'  on  Une 
34  and  insert  the  following : 

"  'Sac,  301.  (a)  there  Is  created  an  estab- 
lishment of  the  government  to  be  known 
as  the  CcHisumer  Protection  Agency  which 
shall  be  Independent  of  the  executive  de- 
partments and  headed  by  an  Administrator 
who  shall  serve  as  an  agent  of  the  Congreas 
under  the  oontnd  and  direction  of  the  Oov- 
emment Operations  CcMnmlttees  of  both 
Houses  In  carrying  yxxl  the  functions  set 
forth  In  this  Act.  Ilie  Administrator'. 

"Page  9.  line  3fi,  Inunedlattiy  after  the 
semicolon  add  the  fcdlowlng:  'and  any  gen- 
eral legislation  enacted  governing  the  status 
of  oOoers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  ahaQ  apply  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Agency  In  the  same  mmnTiM-  ^id  to 
the  same  extent  as  If  such  offioera  and  em- 
ployees were  In  or  under  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment;'. 

"Page  14  Une  10  after  proceeding  Insert 
';  the  Agency,  having  first  Informed  Con* 
greee — '. 

"Page  17  on  line  14  strike  In  Its  own 
name'  and  Insert  the  fcdlowing:  'on  behalf 
of  the  Congress'  ". 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  strongly  held  conviction  that  the  pro- 
posed Consumer  Protection  Agency  would 
better  serve  the  American  people  if  it 
were  a  direct  function  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in- 
stead of  Just  another  bureaucracy  In  the 
executive  branch.  "Hie  great  number  of 
existing  agencies  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  legislation  would  be  more 
likely  to  cooperate  and  support  their 
designated  programs  tmder  the  legisla- 
tion if  the  U.S.  Congress  were  their  im- 
mediate board  of  directors. 

The  series  of  amoidments  which  I  am 
offering,  and  asking  to  be  considered  en 
bloc,  will  clearly  establish  the  UJ3,  Con- 
gress as  the  point  of  final  decisionmaking 
within  the  framework  of  this  act.  The 
reasons  for  supporting  these  amendments 
are  as  follows: 

First.  The  Uj8.  Congress,  and  most 
especially  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  by  necessity  the  branch  of  Government 
closest  to  the  citizenry  of  this  country 
because  it  must  be  elected  every  2  years. 
In  fact.  Congress,  and  especially  the 
House  of  Represoitatlves.  really  serves 
as  a  principal  listening  post  for  the  con- 
sumer of  the  United  States  and  is  In  a 
far  better  position  to  be  sensitive  and 
responsive  to  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Second.  There  is  adequate  precedent 
for  the  Congress  estabUshlng  an  orga- 
nized arm  of  its  own  to  serve  a  given  pur- 
pose.' The  General  Accounting  Office  is 
such  an  agency.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
simaer  Protection  Agency  could  be  es- 
tablished In  like  manner  and  I  propose 


>Ar«hlteot  of  the  Capitol,  U.8,  Botanic 
Oarden.  General  Aooounuog  Office,  Oovem- 
mant  Printing  Office,  Library  at  Oongreaa. 
Cost   Accounting   Standards   Board. 
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the  aTorementloned  anwndmenta  toward 
that  end. 

Tblrd.  In  no  way  will  these  amend- 
ments affect  (H*  Infringe  upon  ttw  Con- 
sumer Protectiaa  Adrlsorr  Board*  the 
President  has  structured  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office. 

Fourth.  This  provldea  a  clear  opporta- 
nlty  for  the  CongresB  to  reaaaeit  itaetf  In 
a  leadership  position  as  the  third  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government.  More  Im- 
portantly, the  Consrest  thouki  aerve  aa 
the  principal  advocate  of  consumer  pro- 
tection since  It  has  been  stated  that  it 
is  sapposed  to  serve  as  the  "people's 
body."  But  to  assert  that  leadership  Is 
needed  in  consumer  affairs,  also  requires 
that  the  Congress  show  a  willingness  to 
accept  the  attendant  responsibility  In  the 
fiiekl  b^F  maklnc  it  clear  to  the  public 
that  we  are  not  looking  for  excviaes  by 
shifting  the  accouDtabtlity  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Oovemment. 

In  the  of^nlon  of  many,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  effect,  serves  as  the 
people's  board  of  directors  especially  In 
consumer  affairs  and,  therefore,  if  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  is  to  be  truly 
effective,  U  should  be  tied  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  UB.  Cangrese. 

I  urge  the  support  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HOLIFTEXD.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Before  I  use  but  about  3  minutes  of  the 
5  minutes  allotted  me.  I  want  to  say  that 
a  number  of  Members  have  plane  res- 
enrattons,  and  so  forth,  and  I  am  trying 
to  get  this  bill  to  a  vote  as  quickly  as 
possible.  But  in  answer  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roussxlot)  I  would  say 
that  we  did  not  consider  this  in  com- 
mittee. 

This  Is  a  far-reaching  amendment.  It 
seeks  on  page  17.  line  14,  to  strike  "in 
Its  own  name",  and  insert  "on  behalf  of 
the  Congress." 

As  I  tuiderstand  the  amendment,  we 
are  asked  to  set  up  an  agency  directly 
under  the  Congress  such  as  the  QAO,  as 
an  arm  of  the  Congress.  Such  a  tremen- 
dous suggestion  as  this  certainly  should 
receive  the  proper  committee  considera- 
tion, aikd  should  not  be  handled  sum- 
marily through  a  quick  amendment. 

So  I  would  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
voted  down  so  that  we  may  get  to  a  vote 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 

3KLOT)  . 

I  would  like  to  point  out  very  briefly 
that  I  certainly  respect  the  views  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  who  has  ol- 
fered  this  ameiulment.  I  believe  his  pur- 
pose is  Is  to  prevent  the  delegation  of 
too  much  legislative  authority  to  the  ex- 
ecutive. However,  I  feel  that  the  Con- 
.sumer  Protection  Agency  created  under 
this  bill  Is  properly  an  executive  fimc- 
tion,  and  not  a  legislative  function  al- 
though the  Interests  and  rights  of  Con- 
gress have  been  protected.  Therefore, 
the  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  RouasKLor). 


The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  in — CXKtSnCBR  AUVIBOHT  OOUN- 

cgL:  PBOTScmoN  OP  comsauxa.  m- 

TKRKST  IN  AOMINISTBATI V  B  PBOCSKD- 
IN08;    MISCELLANEOUS    AMKNUMHTTS 
coNsxncKB  konaovT  coohcil 

Sec.  30i.  (s)  Thsre  Is  thereby  eetabliahed 
tha  Conaunxery  Adrlsoiy  Council  (heretiftar 
referred  to  In  thla  section  u  the  "Council") 
to  be  composed  of  fifteen  members  sppolnted 
by  the  President  for  terms  of  five  years.  Mem- 
ben  shall  be  appoliitod  on  Xb»  baala  at  their 
knowledge  snd  eaq>«rteiice  In  the  SJ-e*  of  coti- 
suoaer  Kflailrs.  and  tliolr  (tamooatrmtad  ability 
to  exeretss  InCtapeiMlent,  informad,  snd  crlti- 
eal  JudgiBent. 

(b)  (I)  Of  the  meokbera  flnt  appointed, 
three  ahaU  be  appotmtad  for  a  term  of  dim 
ysarr.  tbrae  ahall  be  appointed  for  a  term  at 
two  yean,  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
at  tli'.aa  ycara.  three  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  four  yean,  sad  tlu«e  aball  b«  sp- 
potntad  for  a  tenn  of  fiT«  y«an.  aa  designated 
by  tba  President  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

(5)  Any  ii'ietnbw  appxilntad  to  fill  a  vmeaney 
occurring  prior  to  tbe  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  iluill 
aerre  only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
Memben  shall  ba  eligible  for  raappalntiBOBt 
and  may  serve  sftsr  the  explratloD  ot  their 
terms  untU  their  auccaaaors  have  takan  omoa. 

(■)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Cooadl  aball  not 
affect  ita  powers,  but  ahaU  be  fined  in  the 
aaiae  mannwr  by  which  the  original  apipolnt- 
mest  was  made. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Council  shall.  whOe 
serrlng  on  biislnaas  o<  tba  Coanell,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  oomf>enaatlon  at  ratea  not 
In  exoees  of  tba  msixlmnm  rate  at  pay  for 
grade  OS- 18  as  provided  In  section  53Sa  of 
title  6.  United  Ststea  Code.  Including  travel - 
time,  and  whUe  ao  earring  away  frofa  ihelr 
homes  or  regular  ;daees  ot  biiiilitaM,  thay 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subslstMioe,  In  the  same  man- 
ner aa  tbe  expanses  authorised  by  aection 
570«(b)  of  title  •.  trnltad  States  Oode,  for 
persona  In  Oovemment  aervloa  employed  In- 
termlttenUy. 

(c)  The  President  shall  dealgnate  the  chair- 
man from  among  the  members  appointed  to 
the  CouncU.  The  Council  ahaU  meat  at  tba 
call  of  tbe  chairman  or  at  the  call  of  a  ma- 
jority of  tbe  members  of  the  Council.  The 
Director  ahall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
CouncU. 

(d)  The  OmneU  ahall  adrlae  the  Admlnla- 
trator  and  Director  on  matters  relating  to 
the  consumer   Interest  Including  the — 

( 1 )  nw^ans  for  improving  tba  efTectlTenesa 
of  tbe  Agency  and  the  OfSce; 

(9)  administration  of  exlsUng  eonaamer 
protection  laws  and  tbe  need  to  enact  new 
laws: 

(3)  coordination  of  consumer  programs 
and  operations  among  the  Federal  agencies, 
and  between  the  Pederal  Oorsmment  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  enter- 
prise; 

(4)  conalderatloa  of  consumer  Interests  by 
decisionmaking  Federal  agenctea; 

(ft)  attention  devoted  to  the  consumer 
problems  of  tbe  poor; 

(6)  avallsblUty  c<  Information  necessary 
for  the  making  of  Intelligent  consumer  deci- 
sions: 

(7 )  existing  sonstmier  protection  agencies; 
and 

(•)  existing  organisation  within  the  Ped- 
eral Oovemmant  at  eoneumo-  protection 
functions  and  the  need  to  reorganize  such 
functions. 

( e)  The  Administrator  or  his  designas  aball 
serve  as  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  shall  nMike  available  to  tbe  CounoQ 
Bueb  staff  and  tScHities  as  may  be  reqxiired; 
and  the  Offloe  and  Agency  absll  endeavor  to 


sxtsnd  Buoh  other  ssslstanca  to  the  Council 
as  Boay  be  rsssonable  and  required. 

paotSLiiuM   a»  Tws  coNsuma  umaasr  m 

AOlCLNIsraATIVS    PBOCKZOINOS 

Sac  aoa.  Kvary  Mdsral  sgancy  la  taking 
any  action  which  may  anhatantlaBy  aCect 
tba  Intsnsts  of  oonsumsfs  tTw.ttiiM»n  t>ut  noit 
limited  to,  the  tasnanes  at  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  ocdecs,  standards,  or  fonnal  pol- 
icy rtefrtalnns.  aball — 

(I)  notify  the  CMSce  and  Aceocy  at  such 
time  as  notice  of  the  action  Is  given  to  the 
public  at  when  noilflcatlon  Is  requested  tn 
writing  by  the  Oee  or  Agency;  and 

(3)  owfistatent  with  Its  statutory  responsi- 
bilities, take  such  action  wtth  due  con^dera- 
Uon  to  tba  interest  of  consumers. 

In  taking  any  action  under  paragraph  (3>, 
upon  request  at  tbs  Agsney  or  in  ttaoss  cases 
arbera  a  public  announcement  would  nor- 
mally be  made,  tba  agezusy  conoamad  sbaU 
indicate  concisely  tn  a  public  announoement 
of  such  action  the  consideration  given  to  tbe 
Interests  of  consumers.  This  section  shall  be 
enforceable  tn  a  court  of  the  United  States 
only  upon  petition  of  the  Agency. 

SATIKO    PBOTnnONS 

Sic  303.  (a)  Nothing  oontalned  In  thla  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  impalr 
the  Btatutory  reeponalbUlty  and  authority 
contained  In  section  901  (a)  (4)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Serrlcee  Act  of 
1»4S.  aa  amended  (40  VJa.C.  «•!  (a)  (4)  )  .  or  of 
any  provlsloa  of  tbs  antltrtist  laws,  or  of  any 
Act  providing  for  tba  regulation  of  the  towde 
or  cotnmeroe  of  tbe  United  States,  or  to  pre- 
veut  or  impair  tbe  adoUnlstratloa  or  enXorce- 
ment  of  any  such  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Nothing  oontalned  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  relieving  any  Pederal  agency  of 
any  authority  or  responstbillty  to  protect  and 
prooMrta  the  interests  of  tbe  consumer 

DETINmONS 

Sec   so*.  Aa  used  In  this  Act — 
( 1 )    The  term  "Agency^  means  the  Con- 
sumer Protactlon  Agency. 

(3)  Ttaa  term  "OSes"  mesne  the  Oaoe  of 
Consumer  Affairs. 

(S)  The  worda  "agency",  "agency  action", 
"party",  "rulemaking",  "adjudication",  and 
"agency  proceeding"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  aet  forth  tn  section  551  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

(4)  The  term  "consumer"  meaoa  any  per- 
son wbo  uses  for  personal,  family  or  house- 
hold purposes  goods  and  aervlcea  ofleced  or 
furnished  for  a  consideration. 

(5)  The  term  "tba  tntereats  of  consum- 
ers" means  the  cost,  quality,  purity,  safety, 
durability,  performance,  effectiveness  de- 
pendability, and  avallabUlty  and  adequacy 
of  cbolca  of  goods  and  servloea  offered  or 
fumldied  to  eonsumera;  and  tba  adequacy 
and  accuracy  of  Information  relating  to  con- 
sumer gooda  and  aervicee  (Including  i^bel- 
Uig.  packaging  and  advertising  of  contents, 
qualities  and  terms  of  sale) 

(6)  The  term  "State"  Includes  any  State 
or  poasesslon  Of  tbe  United  Statea,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Common wea.th  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

txmrvm.tt.THO  AMSMimnrrs 

Ssc  90a.  (B)  Section  6S14  of  title  5.  United 
Statea  Oode.  Is  an>ended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  tba  following: 

"(SS)    Dlreetor.  OBoa  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

"(SB)  Admlnlatrator,  Consumer  Protection 
Agency," 

(b)  Section  5315  of  such  tltie  La  amended 
by  adding  at  tJie  snd  thereof  the  following: 

"(95)  Depirty  Director,  Office  of  (Consumer 
Affairs. 

"(M)  Deputy  Administrator,  Consumer 
Protection  Agancy." 


I 


Sic.  S0«.  There  an  hereby  atrthortaad  to 
ba  appropriated  suob  auma  as  may  be  r»- 


\    quired   to  carry  out  the   provisions   of   this 
Act 

cmcnvx  bats 

Ssc.  307.  (a)  This  Act  ahall  take  effect 
ninety  calendar  days  following  the  date  on 
which  thla  Act  la  approved,  or  on  such  earlier 
date  as  the  President  shall  prescribe  and  pub- 
lish In  tbe  Pederal  Register. 

(b)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for  In  this 
Act  may  (notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  ) 
be  appointed  In  tbe  manner  provided  for  In 
thla  Act  at  any  time  after  tbe  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  officers  shall  be 
compensated  from  the  date  they  first  take 
office  at  the  rates  provided  for  In  this  Act. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELX)  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  title  III  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaJl- 
fornla? 

There  was  no  objection, 

COMMITTXX     AllXNDlKKNT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  38,  line 
36,  insert  "or  adoption"  Immediately  after 
the   word   "issuance". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMEirr    OFTEXES    BT    ICB.    BAIX 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Halx:  On  page 
80.  after  line  6,  add  a  new  paragraph  (c)  to 
section  803  to  read   as  follows: 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  ss  sutbortzlng  the  Agency  to 
intervene  or  participate  In  any  proceeding 
under  any  provision  of  Title  50.  United  States 
Code,  or  any  Appendix  thereto,  nor  to  seek 
Judicial  review  of  any  agency  action  taken 
under  authority  of  any  such  provision." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  straightforward  amendment.  It 
means  Just  exactly  what  It  says. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  Information 
and  for  that  of  the  Members,  title  60, 
United  States  Code  and  ai>pendices 
thereto,  which  are  referred  to  in  this 
amendment,  have  to  do  with  the  defense 
function  and  organization  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

There  are  precedents  for  legislative 
exemption  and  I  should  like  in  two  Items 
to  set  forth  clearly  and  quickly  why  this 
amendment  should  be  accepted. 

We  discussed  this  at  considerable 
length  yesterday.  The  answer  is  that: 
First,  all  people  in  tlie  military  do  come 
under  the  definition  of  "consumers;"  and, 
second,  they  have  'interests  of  consum- 
ers." 

It  should  follow,  therefore.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  matter  of  simple  deduction 
that  under  "the  Interest  of  the  ooo- 
sumers,"  where  the  taxpayer's  Interest 
of  the  individual  man  in  the  military  is 
concerned,  that  he  might  under  this 
broad-based  bill  bring  action  against  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  any  one  else,  for  a  cost 
overrun,  and  therefore  tie  up  the  mili- 
tary procurement  and  defense  functions 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

My  second  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  tbe 


letter  referred  to  in  yesterday's  Con- 
gressional RxcoRD,  from  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Shllllto,  wherein  he 
first  said  that  portions  of  this  bill  as  now 
written  will  affect  the  Industrial  secu- 
rity— that  is  the  security  clearance  of  de- 
fense plants. 

Second,  that  it  will  affect  the  inspec- 
ticMi  service ;  third,  the  inspections  of  de- 
livered purchased  items  or  senices,  to 
make  sure  that  they  meet  contract 
speciflcations. 

The  third  point  is  that  It  will  affect 
the  pre-award  survey,  that  are  determi- 
1  nations  as   to  whether  companies  have 
'  the  capability  to  perform  the  work  de- 
scribed in  the  contract  solicitations. 

Then  in  the  nonappropriated  fund  ac- 
tivities— and  this  involves  the  post  ex- 
changes, the  na^-y  exchanges,  the  base 
exchanges  and  commissaries  where  non- 
apxproprlated  funds  are  used — they  will 
be  thrown  into  turmoil. 

Finally,  turmoil  will  result  in  the  Office 
of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army,  which  must 
inspect  and  which  has  many  responsi- 
bilities for  food  service  inspection,  food 
sanitation,  and  related  actlvit'es. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat,  as  I  made  the 
point  yesterday.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Shllllto  says  that : 

Although  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  cooperate  ylth  the  consumer  organiza- 
tions. It  would  be  advisable,  In  view  of  the 
functions  of  the  military  service*,  that  they 
be  excluded  from  the  mandatory  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Mr,  Chairman,  my  amendment  does 
only  that.  It  exempts,  by  excluding  the 
provisions  of  title  50  and  any  appendixes 
thereto,  the  military  function,  and  the 
function  of  defense  from  this  crippling 
situation, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  as  follows: 

Assistant  Sccrztast  of  DxriNSK. 

Waahington,  D.C..  July  19,  1971. 
Hon    DvBWARD  O.  Hall. 
Home  of  Repretentativet, 
Washingrton,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mx.  Hall:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  11  June  1971  requesting  a  descrip- 
tive llatlug  of  all  hearings,  investigations  or 
other  proceedings  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  could  be  construed  as  aubetan- 
tlally  affecting  the  Interests  of  consumers  so 
aa  to  Justify  Intervention  by  the  propoeed 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  under  HJl.  14, 
93nd  CTongreaa. 

Section  304(a)  of  the  bill  woxild  empower 
the  CXinsxuner  ProtocUon  Agency  to  inter- 
vene in  "any  investigation,  bearing,  or  other 
proceeding"  not  Involving  an  adjudication 
for  the  purpose  of  Impoalng  a  penalty  for 
violation  of  a  statute  or  regulation,  if  the 
result  of  such  Investigation,  hearing  or  other 
proceeding  may  substantially  affect  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  which  may  not  be  ade- 
quately protected  unless  the  Agency  inter- 
venes. It  appears  to  us  that  the  Intent  and 
thrust  of  this  bill  Is  addressed  to  the  kind  of 
proceedings  customarily  engaged  in  by  regu- 
latory agencies,  such  as  rate  making  and 
licensing  proceedings,  which  have  a  direct 
and  clear  relationship  to  and  affect  the  In- 
terests of  consumers.  However,  since  HH.  14 
does  noi  define  "the  interests  of  oonsumMs", 
It  would  appear  posalble  that,  if  this  phrase 
were  to  be  very  broadly  interpreted,  It  could 
be  conatrued  as  authorising  Intervention  In 


several  DOD  InvestigaUve-type  activities,  al- 
thoxigh  we  believe  that  only  very  few  might 
be  suscepUble  to  such  action.  These  include 
the  following: 

a.  Industrial  Security — security  clearances 
of  defense  plants. 

b.  Inspection  Service — Inspections  of  de- 
livered purchased  items  or  services  to  make 
sure  that  they  meet  contract  speclflcauona 

c  Pre-award  Survey — determinations  whe- 
ther companies  have  the  capabUlty  to  i>er- 
form  work  described  in  contract  solicitations 
d.  Nonappropriated  Fund  Activities — in- 
vestigations of  contractors  or  concessionaires 
dealing  with  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service,  the  Navy  Exchange  or  other 
nonappropriated  fund  activities  of  all  the 
Military  Departments. 

e  Surgeon  General — ln8f>ectlon  responsi- 
bilities relating  to  the  health  cf  the  military 
personnel  of  each  service  The  Veterinary 
Service,  under  the  Surgeon  General ,  liaisons 
with  the  Departments  of  State.  AgrlctiJture, 
Health.  Education  A  Welfare  and  other  fed- 
eral and  civilian  agencies  and  professional 
organizations  on  matters  Including  food  serv- 
ice InspecUon,  food  sanitation,  and  related 
activities. 

Section  304(b)  of  the  bill  empowers  tne 
(Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  Intervene 
In  certain  types  of  adjudicative  proceedings. 
Department  of  Defense  contract  adjudica- 
tions conducted  by  the  Armed  Services  Board 
of  Contract  Appeals  (ASBCA)  could  arguably 
qualify  under  this  secUon  However,  It  u 
doubtful  that  an  appearance  by  the  consum- 
er organization  would  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose. Those  appealE  are  based  upon  provisions 
In  defense  contracts  wherein  the  parties  agree 
that  disputes  between  the  contractor  and  th« 
oontractlng  officer  will  be  referred  to  the 
Board  as  the  Secretary's  representatives  for 
decision.  The  decision  of  the  Board  must 
therefore  necessarily  be  governed  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract  being  reviewed  Re- 
view of  ASBCA  decisions  In  the  courts  Is  like- 
wise rsetrlcted  to  the  Issues  raised  under  the 
contract.  This  is  In  contrast  to  adjudicatory 
proceadlngs  in  certain  regtilatory  agencies 
(eg.,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission)  where  interventloc 
or  investigation  on  behalf  of  the  oonsumei 
Interest  could  have  a  bearing  upon  the  out- 
come of  the  matter  to  be  decided 

Section  307(b)  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  direct  tbe 
Department  of  Defense  to  utilise  Its  tast- 
ing faculties  and  staff  expertise  to  test  prod- 
ucts offered  for  sale  or  Intended  for  sale 
by  a  manufacturer.  This  provision  would  ad- 
versely affect  our  capabUlty  for  the  timely 
testing  of  defense  naaterlal  and  equipment 
for  our  armed  forces.  It  Is  not  believed  that 
our  test  faculties  and  personnel  should  be 
utUlzad  In  the  testing  of  consumer  products. 
Although  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  cooperate  with  tbe  consumer  organi- 
zations, It  would  be  advisable.  In  view  of  the 
functions  of  the  mUltary  services,  that  they 
be  excluded  from  tbe  mandatory  provisions 
of  tbe  bUl. 

I  trust  that  the  above  Information  is  re- 
sponsive to  your  request.  I  am  sorry  that  our 
nUsunderatandlng  corusenUng  your  Initial  re- 
quest may  have  Inconvenienced  you. 
Sincerely, 

BautT  J.  SHiLLrro, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
luctantly rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

I  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
gentleman's  intention,  but  I  must  oppose 
the  amendment.  I  oppose  it  because  ot^er 
amendments  seeking  exceptions  for  one 
department  or  another  coiild  very  easily 
be  offered  and  I  see  no  point  in  chipping 
away  at  a  carefully  structured  bill. 
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Let  me  say  to  the  Rentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, whM«  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  would  get  Involved  In  military 
defense  funcUonfl  that  are  listed  in  title 
50  of  the  United  States  Code,  I  do  not 
know. 

Let  me  say  that  title  30  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  no  small  book.  Here  it  is 
right  before  us.  A  very  large  book. 

All  we  are  asking  now  is  to  take  some 
action  on  this  legislation  which  seeks  to 
protect  consumers.  Without  adequate 
knowledge  of  what  is  in  title  50  and  ap- 
pendixes, we  do  not  want  to  exclude  any 
department  in  principle. 

Mr  HALL.  Will  my  friend  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  MijBsourL 

Mr.  HAI.I.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
peruse  title  50  to  which  the  gentleman 
has  referred.  I  cannot  understand — and. 
like  the  gentleman  from  Oaltfomla.  I 
am  not  legally  trained — what  may  be 
happening  to  the  military,  and  I  am 
sorely  beset.  I  fail  to  understand  how 
Lhe  gentleman  can  claim  that  this  is 
a  carefully  structured  bill  if,  indeed,  he 
and  his  committee  have  not  considered 
the  devastating  effect  that  the  bill  miRht 
have  on  Just  the  few  simple  military 
functions  I  have  listed. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
knows  my  record  of  support  of  the  de- 
fense of  this  country.  He  knows  that  it 
is  a  good  record.  He  knows  I  have  voted 
with  him.  I  would  say.  on  98  percent  of 
the  votes  cast  to  strengthen  our  country 
on  military  matters  In  my  district  I  have 
been  labeled  as  a  "hawk,"  and  I  suppose 
the  gentleman  haa  been.  too.  No  one  ap- 
preciates more  tlian  J  do  the  gentle- 
man's serious  intent.  6ut  we  cannot  at 
this  time  take  up  this  type  of  matter. 
We  have  not  had  an  opporttmlty  to  study 
it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  other 
proposals  could  be  brought  into  this  bill 
wtiich  neither  the  gentleman  nor  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  study.  The  gen- 
tleman may  have  studied  this  matter 
thoroughly  but  I  have  been  studyInK  ft 
lot  of  different  things  in  this  bill  and 
not  title  50  of  the  United  States  Code. 

I  do  not  want  even  to  have  a  vote  on 
lhe  amendment  if  the  gentleman  would 
be  kind  enough  to  withdraw  it.  If  the 
gentleman  will  give  me  the  information 
he  has.  I  shall  transmit  Jt  to  the  other 
body,  and  if  when  they  consider  the  mat- 
ter they  put  it  In  the  bill.  I  would  con- 
sider it  in  conference  on  its  merits.  But 
I  could  not,  in  good  faith,  make  a  com- 
mitment to  accept  an  amendment  that 
I  beiieve  Is  so  far  reaching  and  perhaps 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  depend- 
ents of  the  military  who  are  In  this  coun- 
try, the  majority  of  whom  are  In  thi.s 
country  and  will  come  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Agency  m  everything  that 
they  buy. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr  HORTOW.  I  believe  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  we  have  thought  about 
this  problem.  The  bill  la  replete  with  ex- 
amples of  that.  On  pa^es  23  and  33  we  set 
forth  limitations  with  regard  to  disclo- 
sure of  Information.  We  do  protect  th« 


dlsdoBuiv  of  Information  from  the  De- 
partDMOt  of  Defense,  other  national  se- 
curity interests,  and  the  like.  Bo  that 
lihMe  oTlt  Is  covered. 

"nie  other  phase  that  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman frocn  Missouri  is  worried  about  Is 
covered  in  uhe  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  In  section  553.  which  has  to  do  with 
rulemaking,  and  section  554,  which  has 
to  do  with  adjudication.  Rulemaking 
and  adjudication  are  defined  by  the  Ad- 
mlnislrative  Procedure  Act  as  those 
terms  are  used  in  this  bill  Under  'Rule- 
making." section  M3  states: 

(a)  Tills  sectlOD  t^pltos,  accenting  to  the 
provlslona  thereof,  except  to  the  extent  that 
there  la  Involved — 

(1 )  a  mUttarr  or  foreign  affairs  '^inctlon 
at  the  Dnlted  Statea; 

Section  564.  AdjudlcaUona: 

(a)  Thia  aectlon  applies,  according  to  the 
provlslona  thereof.  In  every  case  ot  adjudi- 
cation requl.-ed  by  statute  to  be  det«mune<l 
on  the  record  art«r  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing,  except  to  the  extent  that  there  la 
Involved-  - 

•  •  •  •  • 

(4)  the  conduct  of  military  or  foreign  af- 
fairs ftinctlona; 

So  those  matters  are  excluded  In  the 
definition  of  "adjudication"  and  "rule- 
making." and  they  are  not  involved  in 
the  matters  In  which  the  agency  can  in- 
tervene or  participate. 

Further,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  let- 
ter from  the  Assistant  Secretar>-  of  De- 
fense will  reveal  that  his  comments  are 
directed  at  an  older  version  of  the  bill. 
Tliat  bill  reported  to  and  now  before  the 
House  contains  many  additional  safe- 
gxiards  which  I  believe  should  meet  most. 
If  not  all.  of  the  concerns  expressed  in 
the  letter  regarding  the  Intervention  and 
testing  authority  of  the  CorLsuraer  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  from  Missouri  consider 
wlthdraTiving  his  amendment  at  this 
point?  I  do  not  even  want  to  ask  for  a 
vote  on  it.  Lf  the  gentleman  will  with- 
draw It.  I  know  that  Is  a  great  request  to 
make 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  see  no  occasion  fcM" 
withdrawing  the  amendmoit,  and  I  full 
well  appreciate  his  offer  to  take  the  ma- 
terial I  have  amassed  and  go  with  it  to 
the  other  body  or  to  conference  and  see 
that  the  military  functlcjn  and  the  de- 
fense function  of  the  United  States  are 
protected. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  cannot  take  it  to 
conference  unless  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  adopted,  but  I  will  con- 
sider the  information 

Mr  HALL.  Which  Is  exactly  why  I 
cannot  agree  to  ttie  gentleman's  sug- 
gestion of  withdrawing  It.  However,  I 
will  tell  the  gentleman  I  will  not  force  a 
record  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  'Mr.  Hall>. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision f demanded  by  Mr.  Hall)  there 
were— ayes  58,  noes  87. 

So  tiie  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  be  unavoidably  absent  today  during 
the  votes  on  the  amendments  to  the 
Consumer  Protection   Act  of  1971   and 


passage  of  this  act.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  Mr.  Moorhxad. 

I  strongly  support  consumer  protection 
legislation  and  urge  enactment  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  favor  of  the  Moorhead 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  the  Consjimer  Protection  Act  of  1 97 1 
with  this  amendment  Intact. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  for  two 
very  basic  reasons.  First,  it  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  need  for  better  co- 
ordination among  the  various  existing 
Federal  programs;  and  second,  It  to  nec- 
essary In  order  to  provide  the  American 
consumer  with  a  strong  voice  capable  of 
representing  the  consumers'  interest  in 
the  administration  of  consumer  protec- 
tion laws. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Act  has  two 
major  provisions.  It  would  create  an  In- 
dependent Consumer  Protection  .^gency 
and  it  would  provide  statutory  authority 
for  a  permanent  OCBce  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs in  the  White  House. 

The  bill,  as  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee. IS  certainly  a  step  in  Lhe  right  direc- 
tion. However,  if  we  truly  desire  to  pro- 
vide the  American  constuner  with  the 
adequate  protection  which  is  so  urgently 
needed,  we  must  strengthen  this  bill  by 
adopting  the  amendment  now  before  us 

This  amendment  would  brotwlen  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency's  authority 
to  intervene  as  a  party  in  adjudicatory 
proceedings  before  Federal  agencies. 

The  amendment  would  also  give  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  the  author- 
ity to  conduct  oversight  of  informal  pro- 
ceedings before  Federal  agencies  and 
would  permit  the  CPA  to  conduct  over- 
sight over  the  manner  in  which  these 
proceedings  are  used  to  dispose  of  com- 
plaints affecting  consumer  affairs.  Fur- 
ther, the  amendment  would  prov.de  the 
CPA  with  authority  to  require  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  provide  information  in 
order  to  carry  out  these  oversight  re- 
.^ponsibiUtles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  pa.tsage  of 
the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  the 
American  consumer  continues  to  be  be- 
sieged %v1th  all  types  of  advertising  slo- 
gans and  rhetoric  which  are  not  always 
completely  true. 

The  American  consumer  is  certainly 
entitled  to  something  more  than  mere 
"false  advertising"  from  the  U.S.  Con- 
gre.s.-;  If  the  Consumer  Protection  Act  Is 
actually  going  to  do  what  Its  title  Im- 
plies— protect  the  consumer — then  it 
must  be  strengthened  by  adopting  this 
amendment 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment  and  passage  of  this  bill, 

Mr  HARRINOTON  Mr  Chairman,  on 
the  floor  today  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant and  far-reaching  pieces  of  legis- 
lation ever  to  come  before  us — the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act.  Unfortimately,  the 
bill  retnrrted  out  of  the  Oovernment  Op- 
erations Committee  Is  completely  inade- 
quate. It  Is,  In  fact,  an  Insult  to  every 
consimier  In  America. 

For  decades  the  consumers  of  America 
have  been  tmprotected,  either  by  their 
Oovernment  or  by  Industry.  No  voice  has 
promoted  consimier  Interests  within  the 
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Govenunent.  except  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  and  we  all  know  that  of- 
fice has  no  effective  power.  Tbe  work  of 
consumer  advocates  outside  of  Oorem- 

ment  has  been  arduous,  blow,  and  often 
sidetracked  because  Government  and  in- 
dustry have  failed  to  respond  to  legiti- 
mate complaints  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

The  American  consunier  demands  and 
deserves  a  geniune  and  effective  con- 
sumer protection  act  He  has  waited  long 
enough.  Last  year  the  action,  or  rather 
the  Inaction  of  the  Rules  Committee,  In 
refusing  to  report  out  consumer  legisla- 
tion added  to  the  alienation  of  citizens 
from  Government  This  Irresponsibility  is 
to  be  deplored.  To  rectify  this  situation  It 
\a  imperative  that  Congress  demonstrate 
its  concern  for  the  problems  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  To  this  end  I  support  the 
Moorhead  amendment  to  the  proposed 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971  (H.R. 
10835) . 

Clearly  there  is  a  need  to  provide  the 
consumer  with  a  strong  voice.  Existing 
consumer  oriented  agencies,  such  sis  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety,  have  not 
proved  adequate  for  the  protection  of  the 
consumer.  Reports  by  a  Commiasion  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  a  1969  in- 
ternal study  of  FDA,  reports  issued  by 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  this  comml'.tee,  the  final  re- 
port of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety,  all  testify  to  this  gross 
inadequacy.  Likewise,  consumers  readily 
testify  to  significant  harms  experi- 
enced in  areas  ranging  from  dangerous 
toys,  inadequate  ae  false-labeling  in- 
formation, flamimabie  products,  harmful 
preservatives  added  to  foods,  and  vehicle 
defects.  It  is  evident  that  a  significant 
problem  exists. 

H  R.  10835  has  been  nroposed  to  cor- 
rect these  liarms.  The  basic  concept  of 
giving  tlie  coasimier  more  of  a  voice  is 
to  be  applauded.  But  while  a  voice  is 
needed,  that  voice  will  not  be  effective 
unless  the  MOorliead  amsndment  is 
adopted.  The  limitations  in  section  204 
of  the  bill  exclude  the  agency's  partici- 
pation in  most  of  the  adjudications  be- 
fore Federal  agencies  When  any  Federal 
agency  fails  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  on  problem.s  fallinp  within  the 
rulemaking  or  adjudicatory  powers  of 
U>e  agency,  the  CPA  should  have  the 
right  to  investigate  such  problems  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  information 
and  recommendsuons  to  Congress. 

The  bill  now  t>efore  us  would  limit  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency's  authority 
to  represent  consumers  in  adjucatory 
proceedings  so  as  to  exclude  the  Agency's 
participation  In  most  of  the  adjudica- 
tions before  Federal  agencies.  Congress- 
man MooaHKADs  amendment  would  pro- 
vide ttiat  section  204  of  the  bill  will  apply 
only  to  those  parts  of  the  proceedings 
relating  directly  to  \i\e  decision  to  impose 
any  criminal  flne.  penalty,  or  forfeiture." 

When  any  Federal  agency  fails  or  re- 
fuses to  take  action  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  on  problems  falling  within  the 
rulemaking  or  adjudicatory  powers  of  the 
agency,  I  believe  that  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  should  have  the  right  to 
investigate  such  problems  for  the  purpose 


of  submitting  Information,  findings,  and 
recommendations  to  Congress. 

If  this  Congress  12  to  provide  a  genuine 
and  effective  means  for  the  protection  of 
the  consumer  interests  of  the  Nation, 
these  extensions  to  the  authority  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  must  be 
made,  at  the  very  minimum. 

It  is  not  to  be  suggested  that  the  CPA 
should  be  a  supcragency,  only  that  it  l>e 
an  effective  agency.  In  the  President's 
consumer  message  to  Congress  in  1969  he 
annotmced  a  buyer's  bill  of  rights  to  up- 
hold the  consumer's  Interests. 

I  believe  that  the  buyer  In  America  to- 
day has  the  right  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  among  products  and  services. 

The  buyer  has  the  right  to  accurate 
Information  on  which  to  make  his  free 
choice. 

The  buyer  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
his  health  and  safety  is  taken  into  ac- 
count by  those  who  seek  his  patronage 

The  buyer  has  the  right  to  register  his 
dissatisfaction,  and  have  his  complaint 
heard  and  weighed,  when  his  interests 
are  badly  served. 

The  Rosenthal -Moorliead  amendment 
of  H.R.  10835  is  a  reasonable  extension  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agencj's  au- 
thority. With  this  reasonable  extention 
of  authority  we  cem  actuate  the  buyer's 
bill  of  rights 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.>=e  to 
support  of  the  Moorhead  Amendment. 
Without  it.  this  legislation  would  fall 
short  of  ItsLgoal  broad  and  lasttog  pro- 
tection of  the  American  consumer's 
interests. 

Idly  gathering  dust  to  the  Congress 
for  the  past  10  years,  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  Consimner  Protection  Act 
now  appear  likely  to  become  law.  But  the 
act  s  key  provision— the  one  establishing 
a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  act  as 
Uie  publics  watchdog — has  lieen  weak- 
ened. In  fact,  it  has  l>een  all  but  crippled. 
The  committee  bill  would  shut  the  CPA 
out  of  any  agency's  tuljudlcatory  pro- 
ceedtogs  that  meet  this  muddled  cri- 
terion: "seeking  primarily  to  impose  a 
fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture." 

Yet.  virtually  every  consumer  protec- 
tion law  to  this  country's  statutorj-  code 
provides  explicitly  for  ftoes.  penalties, 
or  forfeitures.  If  they  lack  such  legal 
sanctions,  the  laws  would  be  meaning- 
less— indeed,  next  to  worthless.  The  com- 
mittee provisions  would  bar  the  CPA 
from  carr>ing  out  its  mission  as  con- 
sumer advocate  to  fully  90  percent  of 
the  Government's  rulemaking  and  deci- 
slonmakmg  proceedings. 

Taking  a  far  more  rational  approach, 
the  Moorhead  amendment  would  prevent 
the  CPA  from  taking  part  to  oiily  those 
parts  of  a  hearing — I  emphasize  the 
word  "parts— that  are  "related  direct- 
ly tc  the  decision  to  impose  ftoes,  penal- 
ties, or  forfeitures."  The  amendment, 
moreover,  would  empower  the  CPA  to 
review  any  agency's  policies  to  determtoe 
just  how  well  consumers  are  being  repre- 
sented. The  CPA.  therefore,  could  expose 
to  tlie  Congress  any  shirking  of  respon- 
sibility it  uncovers  to  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  safeguartUng  consumers. 

StiU  further,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Moor- 
heed's  amendment  would  require  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  give  the  CPA  any  infor- 
mation it  might  need  to  exercising  its 


role  of  overseeing  these  agencies'  actlvl- 
Ues. 

The  need  for  a  strong  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  more  than  obvious. 
Even  the  most  cursory  glance  at  news- 
paper headltoes  tells  why:  soups  that 
breed  lethal  toxins,  toys  that  maim,  meat 
tainted  with  processtog  chemicals,  cars 
hastened  through  the  assembly  Itoe  so 
quickly  and  so  heedlessly  tiiat  major  de- 
fects are  commonplace. 

E^'eryone.  even  the  most  mullshly  stub- 
bom  opponents  of  consumer  protection, 
knows  what  I  am  taUdng  about  here.  The 
American  constuner  needs  an  advocate — 
a  coordinated  agency  tlmt  can  champion 
his  interests  in  court,  to  a  Federal  agency, 
to  a  factori'.  before  a  council,  even  wlth- 
to  the  Wlilte  House  Itself.  American  to- 
dustry  is  alreadj'  well  represented 
through  powerful  lobbies  and  moneyed 
"institutes."  But  the  caesomer  has  little 
more  than  gadflies  like  Ralph  Nader  and 
the  backing  of  an  aroused  public  opinion. 

Government  agencies  established  to 
help  protect  the  consumer  are  scattered 
widely  throughout  this  country's  bureau- 
cracy lliree  different  agencies,  for  ex- 
ample, enforce  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Lat>eling  Act.  And  ntoe  separate  agen- 
cies— yes.  nine — axe  cliarged  with  enforc- 
ing tiTuth-to-iending  laws. 

As  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Act,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  need  for  tough  legislauon 
rather  tha„  token  legislation. 

Agam.  I  urge  passage  of  tlie  Moorhead 
amendment. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
agreed  to  cosponsor  the  bill  totroduced 
by  the  gaiUeman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Ro.<^ENTHAL> ,  I  did  sc  ui  the  hOi-'C  thRt  the 
agency  to  be  created  would  become  an  ex- 
pert, agoressive  advocate  for  consumer 
interests  to  Federal  agency  proceedmgs. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  bill  reported  fcy 
the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions is  far  weaker  than  the  bill  which 
so  many  of  us  supported  originally 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
•  Mr.  MooRHKADi  has  oSered  an  amend- 
ment which  wUl  very  substantially  im- 
prove the  committee  bill  and  make  it  a 
piece  of  consumer  legislation  of  which  we 
can  be  proud  That  amendment  will  give 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  or  CPA. 
the  legBJ  right  to  participate  to  adjudi- 
catory proceedings  to  other  agencies.  The 
committee  bill  prevents  that  participa- 
tion m  the  vast  majority  of  adjudica- 
tions. It  prohibits  CPA  involvement  ;a 
proceedings  "seeking  primarily  tc  impose 
a  fine.  t>enalty,  or  forfeiture  which  in- 
cludes the  great  majority  of  adjudica- 
tory proceedmgs.  The  Moorhead  amend- 
ment dmply  limits  CPA's  participation 
to  the  nonpimitive  aspects  of  the  case 
CPA,  to  other  words,  can  toterv-ene  but 
cannot  seek  or  urge  the  imposition  of  any 
penalty.  Its  role  is  to  seek  remedies  Uke 
cease  and  desist  orders  which  prevent  fu- 
ture harm  to  the  consumtog  public  rather 
than  to  exact  penalties  for  past  actions 

A  second  weakness  in  the  committee 
bill  is  the  coipplete  lack  of  any  remedy 
for  CPA  to  cases  to  which  an  agency  re- 
fuses to  initiate  proceedings.  CPA  can- 
not, imder  that  bill,  totervene  unless  and 
until  formal  prooeediogs  are  begun.  Un- 
less it  has  some  recourse  with  respect  to 
informal  proceedings,  it  wiU  be  helpless 
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with  respect  to  a  very  high  proportion  of 
agency  decisions.  The  Moorhesul  sunend- 
ment  permita  CPA  to  act  in  cases  in 
which  the  agency  having  authority  re- 
fuses to  Initiate  proceedings.  CPA  is  not 
given  the  power  of  the  agency  to  ad- 
judicate or  to  engage  in  rulemaking  but 
IS  able  to  conduct  the  same  type  of  in- 
vesUgatlve  proceeding.  It  could  gather 
information  Just  as  the  agency  would, 
but.  rather  than  making  a  rule  or  render- 
ing a  decision,  it  would  report  the  facta  to 
Congress.  On  the  basis  of  such  a  report. 
Congress  could  study  both  the  consumer 
problem  involved  and  the  performance  of 
the  agency  which  had  refiised  to  act. 

We  have  heard  comments  to  the  effect 
that  if  consumers  are  given  an  advocate 
within  the  bureaucratic  structure,  other 
interest  groups  will  demand  such  rep- 
resentation. My  answer  is  that  we  are  all 
consumers  and  we,  as  consumers,  are 
largely  unrepresented.  Most  of  the  other 
factions  which  have  an  Interest  in  agency 
proceedings  have  advocates  In  the  form 
of  powerful,  well-financed  lobbies.  Each 
of  the  lobbies  claim  to  have  the  public 
Interest  at  heart.  Administrative  proceed- 
ings are  carefully  supervised  by  trade 
associations.  Industry  representatives, 
and  highly  skilled  corporate  attorneys, 
scientists,  and  other  experts.  These  spe- 
cial interest  advocates  interact  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  with  the  agencies  which  af- 
fect their  clients  If  the  Moorhead 
amendment  is  adopted.  CPA  will  become 
a  worthy  adversary  for  the  special  inter- 
est advocates.  It  will  assert  the  interests 
of  all  of  us  who  consume  products  and 
services  in  opposition  to  the  Interests  of 
the  producers.  It  will  fight  vigorously  for 
the  rights  of  consumers  to  safe  products 
and  to  delivery  of  full  value  for  our 
money  I  intend  to  vot?  for  the  Moorhead 
amendment  and  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Chairman,  for  3 
days  we  have  listened  to  debate  on  H  R 
10835.  the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1971.  Seemingly,  the  bill  is  mi.snamed  as 
consumer  protection,  since  the  majority 
of  the  discussion  centers  about  helping 
and  protecting  the  little  man  Perhaps 
the  bill  should  have  been  better  named 
the  "Poor  People  s  Protection  Act  '  I  say 
this  because  everyone  in  the  United 
States  Is  a  consumer,  and  if  we  are  de- 
vising laws  to  protect  consumers,  the 
tenor  of  Jie  legislation  should  be  directed 
toward  all  buyers  and  users,  not  Just  the 
impoverished  section  of  the  consumers 

The  bill  is  an  insult  to  every  man  and 
woman  in  America  because  it  tells  them 
that  they  do  not  have  enough  common- 
sense  to  be  able  to  shop  or  market  for 
goods  without  a  Federal  "expert"  telling 
them  if  it  is  wholesome  or  sound  Perhaps 
.some  laws  controlling  the  cheap  foreign 
imports  would  serve  to  protect  our  buy- 
ers more  than  creating  another  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Already  our  small  businessmen  and 
retailers  complain  that  they  are  har- 
assed with  a  myriad  of  reports,  inspec- 
tions, paperwork,  and  customer  suits 
To  give  the  breath  of  life  to  another 
Federal  bureaucracy  can  only  serve  to 
curb  or  destroy  the  growth  of  small 
businesses  under  the  SB  A  programs. 
More  Federal  controls,  more  redtape, 
more  standardization,  and  dictatorial 
control  ffill  only  bring  about  more  fore- 
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closures  and  bankruptcies  unless  the 
•ame  business  people  are  free  to  bear  the 
loeses  and  additional  expenses  by  pass- 
big  them  on  to  the  ccHismner  in  the  form 
of  a  new  consumers'  tax.  In  either  event, 
the  destruction  of  many  of  our  small 
businesses  or  the  Increase  in  retail  prices 
k)  compensate  for  the  new  cost  burden 
k)  be  borne  by  our  retailers  can  only  re- 
sult in  higher  prices  to  the  consimier  and 
probably  less  competlUon  and  choice  of 
foods. 

One  of  the  major  complaints  in  social- 
tet  countries  with  no  competitive  free  en- 
terprise is  that  there  is  only  the  state 
•tore  to  buy  from— there  is  little  variety 
of  brand  names  or  styles  from  which  to 
«tfioose.  In  the  long  rvm,  I  fear  that  thU 
fell  will  prove  to  hurt  more  than  protect 
the  consumer 

And  is  such  a  new  bureaucracy  really 
necessary,  or  is  it  being  sold  to  this  body 
•s  some  kind  of  a  last  resort — not  to  solve 
anything— but  to  get  the  people  off  our 
hacks?  There  are  now  2.814  bureaus  and 
SBencies  in  our  Federal  Government.  Ac- 
oording  to  the  committee's  report  on  this 
bill,  we  are  told  that  10  years  ago  there 
were  more  than  100  activities  for  con- 
sumer interest  carried  out  by  33  Federal 
clepartments  and  agencies.  Smce  then, 
additional  laws  have  been  passed  and  to- 
day there  are  hundreds  of  consumer  pro- 
tection and  information  activities  spread 
throughout  «he  Federal  establishment. 

I  mclude  a  portion  of  the  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee  report  on  H.R 
10835  at  this  point; 

There  are  today  iiuiidreda  of  such  activities 
spread  throughout  the  Federal  establlahmeiit 
Some  examples  of  the  proliferation  are.   Re- 
spoiiBlbUlty  for  enforcing  the  Truth-ln-Lend- 
Iqg  Act   Is   vested  In  nine  separate  agencies; 
admlnlatratlor.    of    the    Pair    Packaging    and 
L«bellng   Act    ..<i  divided   among   three   agen- 
cies—The   Federal    Trade    Commlaslon.    the 
F»od  and  Drug  Administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  no  less  than  five  Fed- 
eml    agencies    are    responsible    for    consumer 
piotectlon   of    tfte   poor.    Flammable    Fabrics 
Act  Jurisdiction  Is  shared  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration;    re- 
sponsibility for  the  wholnsomenens  of  Hsh  and 
flahery  produce  falls  both  to  the  Food  and 
Drug    Admlniairatlon   and   the   Interior   De- 
partments Bureau  of  Commercial  Plsherlea. 
DepartmenU    and    agencies    that    conduct 
one  or   more  consumer  programs  are: 
Administration  on  Aging 
Agricultural  Research  Service 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unl<.i>s 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Civil  Aeroruiutlcs  B<.iard.  ^ 

Consumer  ai.d  Marketing  Service. 
Defense  Department. 
Environmental  Control  Administration. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Federal  Extension  Service 
Feder&i  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 
Federal  Power  Commission. 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
0«neraJ  Services  Administration. 
Oovemment  Printing  Office. 
Interior  Department 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Juattce  Department 
National  Burtau  of  Standards. 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 
Nation*]    Coounlsslon    on    Consumer    Fi- 
nance. 
National  Highway  Safety  Bursau. 


National  Trmnsportatlon  Safety  Board. 
OfBc*  of  Consumer  Sorrloea. 
Oftlc*  of  EoorK>inlc  Opportunity. 
Office  of  Bducatloa. 

Office  of  Renewal  and  Housing  Aaeistanoe. 
Post  Office  Department. 
President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Inter- 
ests. 

Public  Health  Service. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Transportation  Department. 

Treasury  Department. 

Veterans"  Administration. 

There  may  be  merit  In  an  argument 
for  the  need  to  combine  these  various 
consumer  agencies  under  one  head.  But 
again,  we  have  all  seen  what  happens 
from  imifylng  power  and  authority  un- 
der one  central  agency.  It  grows  and 
grows  and  creates  unto  itself  more  power 
and  privileges  than  were  ever  intended 
by  the  bill  that  gave  it  birth  I  am  afraid 
that  will  be  the  primary  result  of  this 
bill  also. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  this  Is  a  proper 
field  for  government  to  enter  unless  our 
goal  is  to  destroy  the  free  market  and 
free  enterprise.  Because  I  feel  Uiat  the 
risk  far  outweighs  the  benefits,  I  am  con- 
strained to  cast  my  people  s  vote  In  op- 
position to  this  bill. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  American  consumer  have  been 
inadequately  represented  and  protected 
Within  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Today 
the  "purchasing  American"  faces  a  dif- 
ficult combination  of  technology  and 
Madison  Avenue  ingenuity  He  has  been 
matched  against  whirling  computers  and 
psychological  motivational  experts.  The 
typical  consumer  has  been  repeatedly 
tempted  into  the  marketplace  by  prom- 
Lses  of  product  perfection,  only  to  be  dis- 
appointed. The  Congress  has,  to  date, 
failed  to  protect  the  consumer,  but  the 
time  has  come  for  a  change.  The  con- 
sumer needs  and  deserves  to  be  protected, 
so  that  the  great,  free  enterprise  system 
does  not  prove  to  be  an  illusion.  The  free 
enterprise  system  with  its  give  and  take 
in  the  marketplace  is  essentially  healthy 
and  constructive,  but  the  one-sided  power 
of  the  seller  must  be  tempered.  A  strong 
con.sumer  protection  agency  is  desper- 
ately needed.  Unfortunately,  the  bUl  be- 
fore us.  H.R.  10835.  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1971  has  been  severely  di- 
luted from  its  original  strength  and 
intent. 

When  this  legislation  was  originally 
initiated  it  generated  substantial  inter- 
est and  overwhelming  support  from  the 
consumer  community  and  the  pubuc  in 
geneial.  If  we  produce  legislation  which 
falls  short  of  the  public's  rightful  exp>ec- 
tatlons.  the  reality  of  congres-sional  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  needs  of  the  people 
comes  into  question.  At  the  beginning 
the  Nbcon  administration  opposed  this 
legislation  with  all  of  the  resources  at 
its  command.  In  the  past  2  months  the 
administration  has  succeeded  in  strip- 
ping the  legislation  of  its  potential  for 
helping  consumers.  All  that  remains  now 
is  the  shell  of  what  was  once  an  effec- 
tive solution  for  abuse  of  the  consumer. 
It  may  be  that  the  administration's  ap- 
proach to  consumer  protection  has  been 
dictated  more  by  a  concern  for  the  pro- 
ducers than  for  the  massive  abuse  that 
has  been  dumped  on  the  millions  of 
consumers. 
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There  are  two  major  reasons  why  the 
Consimier  Protection  Agency  should  be 
given  back  its  original  strength.  The  1971 
Consumer  Protection  Act  will  be  defense- 
less without  section  204  being  strength- 
ened. First,  producers  have  the  financial 
resources  to  buy  the  best  advocates  to 
represent  them  In  agency  proceedings, 
while  the  consumer  goes  largely  unrepre- 
sented Second,  the  highly  splintered  au- 
thority lor  admiiiistering  consumer  laws 
has  resulted  in  a  lack  of  coordination 
among  the  various  programs.  The  au- 
thority for  administering  our  200 
consumer  programs  presently  rests  with 
39  different  agencies  Often  respon- 
sibility for  administering  one  law  is  split 
among  several  agencies  For  example, 
truth  and  lending  provisions  are  en- 
forced by  nine  different  agencies,  and  at 
least  five  Federal  agencies  are  re.spon- 
slble  for  consumer  prot«"tion  proerams 
for  the  poor.  Without  section  204  re- 
turned to  its  original  ix>tential,  the 
Agency  will  be  Ineffective  in  attaining 
the.se  con.sumer  goals. 

Section  204  prohibits  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  from  participating, 
"as  a  matter  of  right,"  in  the  informal 
enforcement  of  the  consumer  protection 
statutes  For  example,  in  1970  the  FTC 
disposed  of  over  250  flammabillty  cases 
by  the  u.se  of  informal  settlements,  and 
only  25  through  formal  adjudication. 
This  is  an  important  area  of  consumer 
concern  since  approximately  900  chil- 
dren are  burned  to  deatli  eveiy  year  as  a 
result  of  ignition  of  their  clothing  There- 
fore, the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
should  be  able  to  oversee  and  injure  the 
protection  of  the  con-sumer  during  in- 
formal enforcement  process. 

The  informal  dispwsition  of  complaints 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  so  fre- 
quent that  the  board  has  established  an 
"Informal  Legal  Division  '  in  its  Bureau 
of  Enforcement  In  fiscal  year  1971,  the 
Civil  Aeronautic;  Board  instituted  or 
concluded  over  1.800  informal  complaints 
against  air  earners  for  violations  of  law. 
Only  231  complaints  were  settled  formal- 
ly during  that  same  period. 

During  fiscal  year  1970.  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  conducted  805  in- 
formal proceedings  on  the  question  of 
motor  carrier's  operating  rights — all 
without  a  hearing  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  also  acted  informally 
on  278  applications  to  deviate  from  the 
regular  routes  taken.  Its  Bureau  of  En- 
forcement handled,  informally,  during 
fiscal  year  1970.  3,007  complaints  against 
carriers.  During  all  of  these  Informal 
proceedings  the  consumer  himself,  or  a 
representative,  was  not  present  to  pro- 
tect his  interest. 

The  elimination  of  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  informal  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings has  severely  weakened  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to 
do  its  Job  effectively. 

Also  in  section  204  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  prohibited  from  any 
formal  adjudications  "seeking  primarily 
tr  impose  a  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture." 
■We  are  tieing  the  hands  of  the  CPA  If 
we  require  it  to  undertake  adjudications 
alleging  the  violation  of  consimier  law. 
without  aiiowlng  the  acency  to  tmpoM 
some  form  of  sanctions.  According  to  this 
self-defeating  clause,  the  overwhelmlzig 
majority  of  consumer  related  adjudlea- 


tions  would  not  permit  party  Interven- 
tion of  the  CPA. 

Under  section  J04.  the  CPA  Is  banned 
from  partaking  in  any  other  agency's 
Internal  procedures  FTX:  investigation  of 
possible  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  viola- 
tions are  cases  in  pomt.  A  recent  FTC 
news  release  on  flammable  Japanese 
scarfs  in  California  showed  that  the 
original  PTC  investigation  took  3 
months  and  failed  to  turn  up  all  of  the 
scarfs.  A  later  FTC  investigation  found 
the  new  scarfs  and  outlets,  but  a-ssistance 
by  the  CPA  could  have  saved  time  and 
injurie.s.  The  followinp  i,s  a  ILst  of  other 
investigations  wliere  the  CPA  would  have 
been  of  Invaluable  .service: 

First,  requiring  the  moving  industry  to 
comply  with  ICC  rules  governing  inter- 
state household  movers. 

Second,  vehicle  defect  investigations 
Third,   Civil   Aeronautics   Board   pas- 
senger complaint  surveys. 

Fourth.  USDA  and  FDA  food  contami- 
nation investipatlon.s 

Fifth,  HEW's  Investigation  of  danper- 
ouR  TV's  and  toys 

Sixth,  encyclopedia  sales  investiga- 
tions. 

In  a  summary,  the  bill  .specifically 
limits  the  Corvsumer  Protection  Agency 
from  intervening  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer in  the  following  ways : 

First,  as  wa.s  mentioned  earher  the 
CPA  could  not  intervene  in  adjudicatory 
proceedings  if  they  are  "seeking  primari- 
ly to  impose  a  fine,  penalty,  or  a  for- 
feiture" 

Second,  CPA  could  not  intervene  in 
proceedings  or  actions  before  State  or 
local  agencies  and  courts — except  In 
capacity  of  a  rather  weak  amicus  curia 
with  the  permLsslon  of  the  State  and 
local  agencies. 

Third,  the  CPA  could  not  require  in- 
dustry' to  give  It  information  concerning 
pos.slble  abuses  of  the  consumer  except 
through  formal  adjudication  which 
someone  else  might  initiate. 

Fourth,  the  CPA  could  not  intervene 
as  a  party  in  any  preliminary  Federal 
agency  Investigations. 

In  short,  the  bill  as  reported  from  com- 
mittee is  not  strong  enough  to  wage  the 
battle  for  tlie  consumer.  In  effect,  the 
present  section  204  of  the  committee  bill 
would  effectively  prohibit  the  CPA  from 
Intervening  'as  a  party"  in  over  90  per- 
cent of  agency  actions  affecting  the  con- 
sumers. If  the  Congress  is  to  provide  a 
genuine  and  effective  means  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer  interests  of  the 
Nation  it  should  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Moorhead).  This  amendment  would 
broaden  CPA's  authority  to  represent  the 
consumer  In  proceedings  of  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  TTie  amend- 
ment would  permit  CPA  Intervention  as 
a  party  In  more  adjudicatory  pnxwedlngs 
than  the  committee  bllir'allow  CPA  to 
conduct  oversights  of  certain  Informal 
agency  proceedings,  and  permit  CPA 
under  certain  conditions  to  get  informa- 
tion from  the  private  sector  on  con- 
sumer practices.  The  Moorhead  amend- 
ment allows  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  to  represent  consumers  when  and 
where  Mceasary  as  long  as  it  does  not 
break  tM^ractloe  and  procedure  of  the 
host  agency  or  the  courts.  Tliis  amend- 


ment is  desperately  needed  so  as  to  pro- 
vide the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  the 
basic  authority  it  needs  to  prevsit  fraud. 
injury,  and  deatlis  The  Con.sumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  needs  this  authority  to 
curb  the  sharp  and  unfair  practices  in 
the  marketplace. 

I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents  claiming  she  sent  money  for 
a  magazine  subscription  but  received  no 
magazines  After  a  barrage  of  letters  to 
the  editor  and  no  replie.s.  she  wrote  to 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
Better  Business  Bureau,  and  the  U.S. 
Postal  Inspection  Ser\ace  All  of  her  ef- 
forts were  of  no  avail  in  settlinp  her 
problem.  TTiese  are  the  type  of  constimer 
problems  that  should  be  directed  to  one 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  vi-ith  m- 
vestigative  and  adjudicative  powers  to 
halt  sucli  consumer  fraud. 

I  urge  all  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  support  H.R  10835  with  the  strength- 
emng  amendment  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  start  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  AmericAn  consumer  Much 
more  progress  is  needed  in  order  to  fully 
protect  the  consimier  from  ilUcit  busi- 
ness practices.  This  strenpthened  bill 
will  help  the  honest  businessman  In  root- 
ing out  those  illicit  businesses  which  hurt 
the  competitive  marketplace. 

The  consumers  of  America  deserve  and 
need  to  be  protected  TTiis  bill,  if 
strengthened,  can  do  that  job 

Mr  R.\NDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  support  H.R  10835  as  reported  by  the 
committee  without  amendments.  This 
bill,  known  as  the  Con.sumer  Prot.ection 
Act  of  1971,  has  as  its  ver>'  central  por- 
tion the  creation  of  an  agency  which  will 
be  called  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency. 

Now.  I  oould  not  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  our  colleague  (Mr. 
PrQtTAi  because  it  would  leave  the  new 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  in  no  bet- 
ter position  than  pro\ided  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  and,  m  some  cases,  in  a  worse 
Ix>sition. 

The  so-called  amicus  curiae  provi- 
sion would  remove  all  effective  tools  from 
tlie  new  agency  It  would  make  the  new 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  come  sort 
of  like  a  man  hat  in  hand,  before  the  old 
regulatory  agencies  to  plead  consumer 
cause  without  the  rights  of  a  party  who 
would  have  the  privilege  for  judicial  re- 
view or  to  cross-examine  witnesses  or 
have  the  usual  and  ordinary  privileges 
which  would  otherwise  be  accorded  to  a 
party  in  Federal  administrative  proceed- 
ings. 

The  amicus  curiae  amendment  would 
merely  i>ermit  the  CPA  or  the  new  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  appear  as  a 
kind  of  interested  observer  without  the 
opportunity  to  participate  fully  or  to 
challenge  hannfol  decisions.  If  we  adopt 
this  kind  of  an  amendment  then  we 
would  weaken  the  new  agency  before  it 
starts  and  further  erode  public  confi- 
dence in  government  procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  support  the 
committee  yerslon  of  this  bill,  wlttx>ut 
amendment,  becauK  I  belieye  the  con- 
sumer Interests  are  the  common  Inter- 
ests for  all  200  million  Americans  By 
HJl.  1M35  we  bave  created  a  stronc,  re- 
spcHKlble,  aad  bopefally.  a  very  eflectlv« 
bill. 
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To  prove  the  point,  let  me  enumerate 
just  a  few  of  the  long  list  of  powers  the 
bill  gives  the  new  Consumer  Protection 
Agency. 

The  new  agency  will  have  a  right  to 
participate  as  a  party  in  rulemaking  and 
adjudicatory  proceedings.  It  will  have 
broad  access  to  the  courts.  It  can  obtain 
information  from  other  agencies.  It  can 
request  specific  information  from  other 
agencies  on  behalf  of  consumers.  It  will 
have  the  right  to  demand  justification  of 
agencies  refusal  to  act.  It  will  have  the 
right  to  be  informed  by  all  agencies  of 
all  action  of  any  kind  that  affects 
consumers. 

Just  as  I  believe  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  weaken  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency   by  the  adoption   of   the   Fuqua 
amendment  it  is  equally   dangerous  to 
proceed  into  the  dangers  of  dual  prosecu- 
tion proposed  by  the  Moorhead  amend- 
ment   The  advocates  of  the  Moorhead 
amendment  sought   to   gain   support   by 
saying  that  the  bill  as  written  would  ex- 
clude  the  Consumer  Protection   Agency 
from  about  90  percent  of  agency  adjudi- 
cation   Some  of  the  membership  of  the 
Hou.se    may    have    believed    tiiis    allega- 
tion, but  it  is  erroneous,  mcorrect.  and 
not   the    true   facts.    Take    the   case   for 
instance  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion or  the  Food  and  Drug  AdminLstra- 
tion.  Neither  can  impose  by  their  adjudi- 
cations   either    fines.    penalUes,    or    for- 
feitures 

If  the  prime  justification  for  the 
Mooriiead  amendment  is  that  under  the 
committee  bill  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  is  -excluded  from  adjudications" 
then  we  have  not  been  provided  an  ac- 
curate presentation  of  the  facts.  The  law 
allows  only  a  court  to  impose  fines  or 
penalties  Since  the  proposed  amendment 
affects  only  ageney  adjudications  then 
the  amendment  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  power  to  Intervene  in  either  the  FTC 
or  the  FDA.  notwithstanding  the  state- 
ments made  in  a  letter  sent  out  to  ac- 
company the  amendment. 

Most  of  you  would  agree  we  are  legis- 
lating in  a  complicated  area.  We  should 
also  be  able  to  agree  that  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  committee  measures  up  to 
the  description  that  it  is  a  carefully  con- 
sidered, well-balanced  piece  of  legislation 
de.signed  to  serve  consimier  Interests. 
We  all  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  able  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD).  for  his  effective  and  illu- 
minating explanation  of  the  bill  as  he 
op«Mied  general  debate 

The  membership  of  thLs  House  owes  a 
d.'bt  of  gratitude  to  Chairman  Holifixld, 
and  to  ranking  minority  Member  Plo 
DwYER.  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee that  worked  weeks  and  weeks 
to  bring  to  US  the  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1971.  The  bill  has  been  long  in  its 
making  because  it  draws  upon  many 
sources  to  make  for  a  sensible  and  work- 
able bill. 

It  makes  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs at  the  presidential  level  a  statutory 
office  or  a  permanent  office  provided  by 
law  rather  than  one  now  established  by 
ExecuUve  order  of  the  President.  The 
Office  erf  CotMumer  AfTairg  will  co- 
ordinate the  yanoiis  functions  of  Oov- 
emment  bearing  upon  consumer  interest. 
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The  very  heart  of  the  bill  Is  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  This  is  some- 
thing new  A  good  way  to  describe  the  ob- 
jecUve  of  H.R.  10835  Is  to  say  that  the 
numerous  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  can 
be  classified  into  two  major  areas:  infor- 
mational responsibilities  and  representa- 
tional responsibilities.  Put  differently, 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  as  ari 
independent  agency  In  the  executive 
branch  has  at  least  four  separate  func- 
Uons  Fir.st,  to  represent  consumers  m 
Federal  agency  proceedings:  second,  to 
handle  and  follow  up  on  consumer  com- 
plaints; third,  develop  and  disseminate 
information  of  interest  to  the  consuming 
public;  and  fourth,  to  protect  and  ad- 
vance consumer  interests  on  a  broad  gen- 
eral front 

In  our  complex  Indu-strlal  society  with 
its  constant  technological  change  whlrh 
produces  an  endless  variety  of  goods  and 
services,  the  consumer  needs  accurate  in- 
formation and  a.ssistance  which  only  the 
Government  can  provide. 

The  importance  of  this  bill  Is  that  to- 
day consumer  interests  become  a  lot  more 
than  Ju-st  economical  purchasing  or  a 
question  of  fair  dealing.  It  becomes  a 
matter  of  con.sumer  health  and  even  his 
life.  Thereby,  it  is  not  an  overstatement 
to  .say  that  by  enactment  of  this  bill  we 
are  seeking  to  improve  the  health  and 
life  of  the  Nation  at  large 

From  outside  sources  I  have  heard  It 
argued  this  bill  is  not  needed  because  we 
already  have  several  Federal  agencies 
that  were  created  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer Tlie  question  has  been  raised. 
Why  should  Uxpayers  pay  for  duplicate 
agencies,  perhaps  to  fight  one  another'' 
We  hear  the  question  rai-sed  whether  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  creates  a 
kind  of  super  sUtus  that  might  or  could 
disrupt  the  older  regulatory-  agencies 
For  those  who  choose  to  believe  the  fore- 
going allegations  or  arguments  then  the 
only  course  Is  to  vote  against  this  bill. 

For  my  part  I  see  In  this  bill  a  new 
and  .sincere  effort  to  further  protect  our 
con.sumers  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
tect business— legitimate  buslne.ss  The 
only  kind  of  business  ihis  bill  will  hurt 
is  the  fly-b> -night  or  quick-buck  artists 
who  should  and  ought  to  be  run  from 
the  marketplace 

H  R.  10835  is  a  strong  and  effective  bill. 
notwithstanding  the  campaign  conducted 
to  misrepresent  the  bill  It  is  carefully 
balanced  to  be  sure  that  trade  secrets 
will  not  be  dl.sclosed  or  that  test  data 
will  not  be  misrepresented,  and  that 
duplicative  work  will  be  avoided,  &s  much 
as  possible. 

For  those  who  believe  that  consumer 
protection  legislation  should  go  further 
than  provided  in  this  bill,  let  me  empha- 
size  as  strong  as  I  can  that  a  vote  for  tlie 
committee  bill  without  amendments  will 
not  in  any  way  lessen  your  stature  as  a 
strong  consumer  advocate  Those  who 
support  this  bill  affirm  the  proposition 
that  the  ancient  doctrine  of  bujer  be- 
ware is  dead 

Those  who  vote  for  this  bill  are  say- 
ing that  they  want  this  new  agency  to 
start  out  on  a  carefu'  course  rather  tlian 
run  wildly  tn  aU  dlrecUons.  We  must 
proceed  cautiously  and  judiciously  with 
thts  new  consumer  agency  because  It  Is 


new.  Remember  the  Congress  is  an  in- 
stitution of  long  standing.  It  will  be 
here  next  year  and  the  year  after  that 
to  add  strengthening  amendments  that 
may  be  dictated  by  time  and  experience. 
It  Ls  far  better  to  improve  this  statute 
at  some  future  date  than  have  to 
come  back  and  undo  the  damage  by  too 
much  zeal  and  without  any  awareness 
of  the  consequences  of  bemg  cverzeal- 
ous. 

H.R.  10835  has  been  d&scribed  by  our 
distinguished  chairman  as  a  mesxsure  of 
justice  for  consumers.  I  would  add  that 
it  Ls  a  fine  example  of  the  art  of  Uie 
possible.  To  support  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1971  is  a  vote  for  -.he  be.st 
interests  of  the  consumers  of  America 

7he  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises 

Acrordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr  BoLAND.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  ref>orted  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  10835 <  to  establish  an  Oflice  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Afienry  in  order  to  secure  within  the 
Federal  Government  effective  protection 
and  representation  of  the  interests  of 
consumers,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  Hou.se  Resolution  637.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.   Under  the  rule,   the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

If  not.  the  Chair  will  put  them  en 
pros 

The  amendments  were  agreed   to 
The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 

engro.ssment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enprassed 

and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  r«id  the 

third  time 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
l)a,s.sage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  345.  nays  44,  not  voting  40 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No    300] 

YEAS     345 
Blatnlk 
BoKgB 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Ilrademaa 
Briisro 
Bray 
Bniikley 
Brojks 
BrcK)mfli>ld 
Brotznian 
Brown.  Mich. 
Bniwn.  Ohio 
Br..yhni    N  C 
Broyhlll.  V». 
Burke.  Kl« 
Burke.  Mam 
Burllaon.  Mo 
Burton 
Byrne.  P» 
Byrnes.  WU. 
Byron 
Caffery 
Carey.  NY 
Camay 
Cart«r 
Caaey.  Te». 
Ced«rt>er| 


Abourezk 

AbzUB 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 
Calif 

Anderson.  Ill 

Andrews.  Ala 

Andrews. 
N    Dak 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Asplnall 

Badlllo 

Baker 

Barrett 

Betjlch 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bertcland 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Blnghani 

Blantoa 


Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Collins,  ni 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Daniels.  N  J 

L>anlelB<.>a 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis.  8  C 

Davis.  WU. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

DlnffaU 

Donobue 

Dow 

Downing 
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Drtaan 

Kemp 

Bangel 

DulBkl 

King 

Reea 

Duncan 

Kluczynskl 

Reld.  N  T. 

du  Pont 

Koch 

Reujsa 

Dwyer 

Kuykendall 

Rlegle 

Eckhardt 

Kyroe 

Roberta 

Rdmondaon 

I^ndrum 

Roblnann,  Va. 

Edwards,  Call! 

LatU 

Roblaon.  NY. 

Ellb«rg 

Leggett 

Rodlno 

Erlenbom 

Lennon 

Roe 

Each 

Lent 

H*)ger8 

Eshleman 

Link 

Rooney.  NY. 

Evans.  Colo 

Long.  Md. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Evlns.  Tenn 

Lujan 

Roetenkowskl 

PaaceU 

McClory 

Rivish 

Plndley 

McCol  lister 

Roy 

Fish 

McConnac* 

RLiybal 

Plood 

McCiiUix'h 

Runnels 

Fluwers 

McDade 

Ruppe 

Foley 

McDonald. 

Ruth 

Ford.  Oera:  !  R.      Mich 

Ryan 

Ford. 

McEwen 

St  Germain 

William  D 

McFall 

Sandman 

Forsythe 

McKay 

Btirbanea 

Fountain 

McKevltt 

Scheuer 

Fraser 

McKlnnpy 

Schneebell 

Prellngbuysen 

McMlll&n 

Sebellua 

Frenzel 

Macdonald. 

Shipley 

Prey 

Mass. 

Shriver 

Oalinanakls 

Madden 

Slsk 

Clallagher 

Mahon 

BkubltB 

Oarmatz 

Mann 

Smith.  Calif 

Oaydos 

Martin 

Smith.  Iowa 

Olalmo 

Mathlas  Calif 

Smith,  N  Y. 

Olbbong 

Mauunaga 

Snyder 

Ooldwater 

Mayne 

Staggejs 

Gonzalez 

Muzzoll 

Stanton. 

Orasao 

Meeds 

J.  WUUam 

Gray 

Melcher 

Stanton. 

Green.  Dreg. 

Metcalfe 

James  V. 

Green.  Pa 

Michel 

Bteed 

Orlflln 

Mlkva 

Steele 

Grlfflths 

Miller  Ohio 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Grover 

Mills.  Md 

Su>kes 

Glide 

Mlnlsh 

Stratton 

Hagan 

Mink. 

Stuckey 

Hamilton 

Minshall 

Sullivan 

Hammer- 

MItcbeU 

Symington 

Schmidt 

MlKell 

Taloott 

Hanley 

Mullohan 

Taylor 

Hanna 

Monagan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Hansen    Idaho 

Miint^'imery 

Teague.  Tex. 

Hansen.  Wash 

Moorhead 

Terry 

HarrlnifUjn 

Morse 

Thompson.  Oa 

K&rsha 

Mo6hi»r 

1  homst)n.  Wis. 

Harvey 

Moss 

Thone 

Hastlni^ 

Murphy.  111. 

Tlernan 

Hathaway 

Murphy,  N  Y 

Udall 

Bays 

Myers 

unman 

H*bert 

Natcher 

Van  Deerllu 

Heclaer   W   Va 

Nedzi 

Vander  JaKt 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Nelsen 

Van  Ik 

Helstoakl 

Nichols 

Veysey 

Henderson 

Nix 

Vigorllo 

Hlcis.  Mass 

Obey 

Wampler 

HIcJls.  Waab. 

OHara 

Ware 

HUlla 

OTConskl 

Whalen 

Hogan 

O'Neill 

Whalley 

Holifleld 

Patman 

White 

Horton 

Patten 

Whltehurst 

Hosmer 

Pepper 

Whltten 

Howard 

Perkins 

Widnall 

Hull 

Pettis 

WiKgins 

H  ungate 

Peyser 

Williams 

Hunt 

Pickle 

Wilson. 

Irhord 

Pike 

Charles  H 

Jacobs 

Plrnle 

Winn 

Jarman 

Podell 

Wr.IfT 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Poff 

Wright 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Powell 

Wyatt 

Jonaa 

Preyer.  NO. 

Wydler 

Jones.  Ala 

Price.  111. 

Wyman 

Jones.  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Yates 

Jonea.  Tenn. 

Pryor.  Ark 

Yatron 

Karth 

Puclnakl 

Young.  Fla 

Kastenmeler 

Qule 

Young.  Tex. 

Ka7«n 

Quill  en 

Zablockl 

Keating 

Rallsback 

Zlon 

Keith 

RandaU 

NATS— 44 

Zwach 

Abbltt 

Dicklnaon 

Purcell 

Abernethy 

Dorn 

Rarlck 

Ash  brook 

Dowdy 

Roncallo 

BetU 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Rosenthal 

Blackburn 

Fisher 

Rousselot 

Buchanan 

Flynt 

Satterfleld 

Burleaon,  Tex. 

Goodllng 

Scherle 

Cabell 

Oroas 

Schmlta 

Camp 

Haley 

8tx)tt 

ClawBon.  Del 

Hall 

Spence 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Btelger.  Aria. 

Crane 

Kyi 

Waggonner 

Daniel,  Va. 

Landgrebe 

Wilson,  Bob 

DennU 

Passman 

Wyll« 

Devlne 

Poage 

NOT  VOTTNO — 40 


AndcraoD, 
Teun. 

Baring 
BevUl 
Ctaappell 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Collier 
Colmer 
de  la  Oarra 
Derwlnski 
Dlggs 

Edwards  La 
Fulton.  Tenn 


Fuqua 

OeUya 

Qubaer 

Hal  pern 

Hawkins 

Kee 

Uoyd 

Long.  La 

MoCloakey 

McClure 

MalUlard 

Mathls.  Ga 

Miller  Calif 

Mills,  Ark. 


Morgan 

Pelly 

Rhode* 

Baylor 

Schwen^l 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Slkes 

Slack 

Springer 

Stephens 

Stubblefleid 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Waldle 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr  Don  H   Clausen. 

Mr  Fuqua  with  Mr  Collier. 

Mr.  Clukppell  with  Mr  Oubser. 

Mr  Stubblefleid  with  Mr   Uoyd. 

Mr   BevUl  with  Mr   McClure 

Mr    Slack  unth  Mr    McCloskey. 

Mr   de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Pelly. 

Mr   Morgan  with  Mr   Saylor 

Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr 
Shoup. 

Mr   Hawkins  with  Mr   Schwengel. 

Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr  Derwlnski. 

Mr,  Miller  of  California  with  Mr  Springer 

Mr.  Baring  wTth  Mr   Colmer 

Mr   Oettys  with  Mr    Waldle 

Mr    Kee  wlih  Mr    Stephens. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennes-see  with  Mr  Long 
of  Louisiana 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arltansas  with  Mr    Selberllng. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoxmced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEA\^ 


Mr.  HOLIFIE1J3  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  dajs  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOLIFIELDS     29     YEARS     OF     CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION  VOTES 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  ) 

Mr  HOLIFIKT.n.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
been  viciously  attacked  as  an  enemy  of 
the  consumer  diulng  the  committee  and 
House  consideration  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  partial  list  of  89  major 
public  laws  dealing  with  consumer  af- 
fairs have  been  passed  by  Congress  since 
jEinuary  1943.  when  I  began  my  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Each  of 
these  laws  deal  with  the  safety,  quality, 
purity,  reliablhty  and  availability,  cost, 
availability  and  choice  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices offered  to  consumers.  These  laws 
deal  with  housing,  clothing,  food,  trans- 
portation, banking  services,  credit,  in- 
surance, hazardous  substances,  smd 
many  other  items  necessary  for  day-to- 
day living.  Most  of  these  laws  have  been 
amended  several  times  since  enactment. 

I  am  proud  to  state  that  I  cast  affirma- 
tive votes  for,  or  supported  all  of  these 
measures.  I  opposed  none  of  them.  I  now 
proudly  add  to  the  list  HR.  10835,  the 


Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971  which  I 
authored : 

List  or  Ptbuc  Laws — Hounxu>  Von 

Public    Hefilth    Service   Act   of    1944     Tea 

Voice  Vote 

Lea  Act  (Radlo-Coerdve  Practices).  1&46: 
Yea 

Federal  Corrupt  Practice  Act   1947    Yea. 

Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Boden- 
ticide  Act,  1947:  Yea 

Housing  Act  of  1948:  Yea 

Housing  Act  of  1949    Yea. 

Bureau  of  Standards  Act,  19S0.  1966:  Yea 
Voice  Vote 

Clayton  Act  (Anti-Trust  Act  I    1960    Yea 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  I960    Yea 

Defense  Housing  and  Community  Facilities 
and  Services  Act  of  1951     Yea 

Fur  Products  Lal>ellng  Act    1951     Yea 

Humphrey-Durham  Act  1961  iMlsbranded 
Pood  I     Yea 

Flammable  Fabrics  Act    1953    Ye». 

Voiuntarv  Home  Mortgage  Credit  Act.  1964: 
Yea 

Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956:  Ye« 

DoUinger  Act  (Pood  and  Drtigs  i  igS"?  Yes 
Voice  Vote 

Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act.  1967  Yea 
Voice  Vote 

Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act, 
1958    Yea 

Pood  Additives  Amendment  of  1958    Yea. 

Power  TYain  Brakes  Safety  Appliance  Act  of 
1958:  Yea 

Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification  Act, 
1958:  Yea 

Nemaioclde.  Plant  RegiUator,  Defoliant, 
and  Desalcant  Amendment  oX  1969:  Yea, 
voict  vote. 

Color  Additive  Amendments  of  1960:  Yea. 
voice  vote 

Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling 
Act,  I960     Yea    voice  vote 

Drug  Amendments  of  1962    Yea 

Senior  Citizens  Housing  Act  of  1962 

Urban   Mass  TraiisportAtion  Act   of 
Yea. 

Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964 :  Yea. 

Housing  Act  of  1964:  Yea 

Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1966: 
Yea 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act    1966    Yea 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  1966:   Tea. 

Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  CoameUc  Act, 
1965:  Vea 

Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged  Act.  1965: 
Yea 

High-Speed    Ground 
1965    Yea 


Yea 
1964: 


Transportation    Act, 


Amendments:  Yea 
Amendments  Yea 
Amendments:  Yea 
Development  Act  of 


Housing  Act  of  1949 
Hou.smg  Act  of  1950 
Housing  Act  of  1967, 
Housing   and   Urban 

1965  Yea 
National  Housing  Act,  1965    Yea 
Standard  Reference  Data  Act,  1965:  Yea. 
Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification  Act. 

1966  Yea 

Child  Protection  Act  of  1966    Yea 
Demonstration     Cities    and    Metropolitan 

Development  Act  of  1966:  Yea. 

Federal   H»B»rdou«  Substance*  Act    1966: 

Yea 

Federal  Home  Lo«n  Bank  Act   1966    Yea 
Fair  Package  and  Labeling  Act  of  1966:  Yea. 

voice  vote. 

Freedom  of  Information  Act  1966 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1968  Yea 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Art  1967 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  1967  Yea 
Housing  Act  of  1956  Amendments 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  1967  Yea 
National    Commission   on    Product 

Act.  1967:  Yea 

Public  BroadcasUng  Act  of  1967    Yea. 
Wholesome  Meat  Act.  1967:  Yea 
Consumer    Credit    Protection    Act     1968 

Yea 

FederaJ     Flood     Insurance     Act     of     1956 
Amendments:  Yea. 


Yea 


Yea 


Safety 
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Plre  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  IftSfl:  Yo*. 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1968:  Arinouncad  for. 
Houalng  aud   Urbao  Davelopmeat   Act  of 
1968    Yea. 

National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1948:  Tea. 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act.  1968:  Tea. 
Radlatlon  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968 ;  Yea. 
Truth  Ln  Lending  Act.  1968:  Tea. 
Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act.  1968: 
Yea 

Child   Protection  and   Toy  Safety   Act   of 
1960:  Tea. 

Credit  Control    Act,    1969:    Tea. 
Housing   and    Urtiau    Development    Act    of 
1969:  Yea. 

Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act.   Amend- 
ments   1970    Yea. 

Emergency  UooM  Finance  Act  uf  1970     yea 
PuUon  Prevention  Paclta^jUig  Act  of  1970: 
Yea. 

Emergency  Hume  Ptnance  Act  of  1970;  Ta*. 
Federal    Food.    Drug    and    Coemetlc    Act. 
Amendment:  Yea 

Federal  Haeardous  Subetancee  Act,  Amend- 
ments, 1970:  Yea. 

Federal   Home  Loan   Mortgage  Corporation 
.\ct.  Amendment,  1970:  Ye«L 

Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Boden- 
tlclde    Act,   Amendment    1970:    Yea. 

Federal     National     Mortgage     Aaaoclatlon 
Charter   \cX.    Amendment    1970:    Yea. 

Federal  Power  Act,  Amandmant.  1970:  Yea. 
Federal    Trade    Commliislon    Act,    Amend- 
ment. 1970;  Yea. 

Housing   Act   of    1956,   Amendment,   1970: 
Yea. 

Hotislng   Act   of    1950.   Amendment,    1970: 
Tea 

Housing    Act    of    1948.    Amendment.    1970 
Yea 

National  Housing  Act.  Amendmenu,  1970 
Yea 

Public    Health    Cigarette   Smoking    Act   of 
1969    Amendment,    1970:    Yea. 

Rail    Passenger  Service   Act   of    1970:    Yea. 
Truth    In   Lending   Act   Amendment.    1970: 
Yea 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1970    Yea. 

Veterans  Housing  Act  of  1970:  Tea. 


SUBSTITUTION  OP  CO^fFEREE 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr  Steigeri  replace 
the  gentleman  from  CaJifomia  (Mr. 
Bei-i,  '  as  a  House  conferee  on  the  bill  S. 
2007,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1971. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR    THE 
WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  18,  1971 

fMr  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hou.'ie  for  1  minute  > 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  parpOae  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  ii  any. 
and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr  B0GO6.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  GERALD  R  PORD  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana 

Mr  BOQGS.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  program  for  this  week  b*a 
been  completed.  The  program  for  next 
Aeek  is  as  follows: 


Monday  there  will  be  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar, to  be  followed  by  four  su.speiuaons : 

H  R.  9212,  black  lung  benefits : 

Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  923.  school 
lunch  and  breakfast  programs  for  needy 
children: 

H.R  10458,  cooperative  animal  disease 
control:  and 

H  R  8140,  port-s  safety 

On  Tuesday  the  flrst  order  of  bu.<rfne!M 
will  be  the  consideration  of  the  Private 
Calendar,  to  be  followed  by: 

H.R.  8687  the  military  procurement 
aathoriaation.  That  is  a  motion  to  go  to 
conference,  and  the  announcement  is 
made  in  order  to  inform  Members  that 
the  motion  will  be  made  at  that  time. 

Following  that,  HJl.  10367,  Alaskan 
Natives  land  claims  settlement  will  be 
can.sldered  under  an  open  rule  with  2 
hour.s  of  debate. 

H  R.  10670,  armed  siervlces  .survivor 
benefit  plan,  to  be  considered  under  an 
open  rule  witli  2  hours  of  debate. 

H  R.  8293.  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment, under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  debate.  The  rule  has  already  be«i 
adopted  That  bill  had  been  originftlly 
scheduled  for  this  week,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows 

House  Resolution  597,  ways  and  means 
InTe-stigation  authority  Tliat  also  had 
been  scheduled  for  this  week. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday : 

H.R  7248,  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 

H  R.  2,  Uruform  Services  Health  Pro- 
fessions Revltallzation  Act.  under  an 
open  rule  witn  1  hour  of  debate: 

H  R.  8787.  Guam  and  Virgin  Lslands 
delegate,  open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  de- 
bate: and 

HJl.  1D72P.  Environmental  Pesticide 
Control  Act,  an  open  rule,  with  2  hours 
of  debate. 

VETEHANS    DAT     RECESS 

On  Monday.  October  25,  Veterans  Day 
will  be  observed  According  to  announce- 
ments prevlou.sly  made,  the  Veterans  Day 
recess  will  begin  at  the  conclusion  of 
business  on  Thursday,  October  21.  and 
last  until  noon  on  Tuesday,  October  26. 

There  are  several  conference  reports 
that  will  probably  be  ready  for  considera- 
tion next  week,  and  they  will  also  be 
called  up 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tliank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  note  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  rather  light  schedule  on 
Monday.  Is  there  some  reason  why  one 
or  more  of  these  four  bills  listed  for 
Tuesday  is  not  brought  up  into  Monday's 
schedule? 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  there  are  four 
.suspensions  scheduled  pliis  the  Consent 
Calendar.  It  may  be  we  will  conclude 
the  suapensiozis  early,  but  we  found  it 
difficult  to  schedule  several  of  these  bills 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  commit- 
tee chairmen  were  not  present  or  In 
some  cases  the  ranking  minority  Member 
was  not  scheduled  to  be  present 


If  it  Is  possible  to  move  some  of  these 
bills  up.  we  will  do  so. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  .say  in  looking  at  the  four  bills  on 
the  wWp  notice  that  on  two  and  maybe 
more  we  will  have  roHcalLi,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr  BOOG8.  That  is  correct.  Tliat  is 
why  I  do  not  consider  it  a  light  proeram. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  schedule  for  next 
week  is  a  rather  heavy  schedule. 

Mr.  GROSS  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  the  point  I  was  makiiig.  but 
I  was  not  aware  that  there  may  be  two 
rollcall  votes  on  suspensions  on  Monday 
I  as.sume  the  first  bill  scheduled  would 
have  a  rollcall.  but  I  would  not  think  on 
the  other  three  bills  there  will  be  votes 
It  seems  U.  me  there  is  a  light  schedule  if 
there  are  not  two  roilcalls. 

Mr.  BOGGS  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
some  of  these  bills  were  Just  recently  re- 
ported and  only  late  this  afternoon  were 
rules  granted,  and  In  some  cases,  neither 
the  committee  chairmen  nor  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member  was  able  to  move 
ahead  until  next  week  as  scheduled 

If  It  is  possible  to  move  these  ahead, 
we  will  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS  IX  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  If  that  Internationa,  cof- 
fee agreement  never,  never  comes  up.  it 
will  be  too  soon. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
OCTOBER   18.   1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on  .Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispen.sed   with    on    Wednesday    next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Speaker,  much  as  I 
dislike  the  practice  of  post-mortem  an- 
nouncements at>out  one's  vote,  or  failure 
to  vote.  I  take  ihLs  time  to  announce  that 
unavoidably  I  was  detained  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  returned  to  the  floor 
too  late  to  vote  on  the  bill  just  passed, 
the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  bill. 


MORE  CHIEFS  THAN  INDIANS? 

'Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ui*.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
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ices  Committee  revealed  that  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment  today  has  more  ser- 
geants than  privates,  more  lieutenant 
colonels  than  second  lieutenants. 

Today  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  an- 
nouncea  that  the  Army  would  release 
65,000  officers  and  enlisted  men  from  ac- 
tive duty  by  June  30,  1972,  in  order  to 
'•provide  a  more  proper  balance  in  the 
grade  stnicture."  I  hope  so,  but  suxord- 
Ing  to  the  release,  only  4,000  officers  are 
t)elng  released  against  61,000  enlisted 
men.  The  officers  being  released  include 
low-ranking  officers  which  we  are  short 
of  and  who  get  killed  in  the  war,  but  not 
colonels — which  we  are  glutted  with. 

In  order  that  all  Members  may  have 
access  to  the  figures  which  show  how  our 
Military  Establishment  Is  shaped  today, 
the  following  Is  the  complete  text  of  my 
opening  statement  on  behalf  of  the  sub- 
committee yesterday : 

BTATTMEfTT    OT    CHAIRMAN     OtIS     O      POtK, 

OCTOBIR  13,  1971 
Today  we  open  hearings  on  the  overall 
subject  of  how  the  military  uses  lu  man- 
power. This  Subcommittee,  which  was  create 
by  Chairman  Hubert  on  September  16.  1971. 
la  officially  designated  "The  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  UtUlEatlon  of  Manpower  In 
the  Military".  The  things  which  we  Intend 
to  look  at  might  Justify  its  being  called  by 
other  names.  It  might  be  called  a  "Subcom- 
mittee on  Fat  and  Fight"  or  a  "Subcommit- 
tee on  Chiefs  and  Indiana".  The  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Subcommittee  as  to  how  the  military 
uses  Its  manpower  Is  very  broad,  and  It 
seemed  appropriate  to  start  these  hearings 
with  testimony  a«  to  what  our  military  man- 
power consists  of:  how  many  enlisted  men 
we  have  for  each  officer  and  for  each  non- 
oommlMlonad  officer,  what  their  rank  is. 
where  they  are,  and  what  they  are  doing. 
In  an  effort  to  present  some  perspective 
about  what  our  defense  establishment  con- 
sists of  today,  I  have  made  some  comparisons 
between  what  It  consists  of  today  and  what 
it  consisted  of  a  generation  ago.  I  have 
chosen  the  date  of  June  30.  1944,  for  a  com- 
parison with  June  30,  1971,  not  merely  be- 
cause It  represents  a  35-year  period  but  also 
because  there  are  other  similarities  which 
make  such  a  comparison  valid.  We  were  then, 
as  we  are  now,  reducing  our  military  estab- 
lishment after  a  wartime  buUdup.  The  total 
size  of  the  mUltary  establishment  on  June  SO. 
1946  was  approximately  the  same  as  It  was 
on  June  30.  1971 — 3,030,088  men  In  1940 
and  2.714.727  In   1971. 

The  shape  of  the  Army  at  that  time,  how- 
ever, was  far  different  than  it  Is  today.  Here 
I  use  the  word  "shape"  solely  In  the  sense 
of  configuration  and  not  In  the  sense  of 
equipment,  morale,  or  any  other  factor. 

Our  military  officer  personnel  profile  26 
years  ago  was  roughly  In  the  form  of  a  pyra- 
mid with  large  numbers  of  Indians  and 
smaller  numbers  of  Chiefs.  As  an  example, 
the  Army  at  that  time  had  about  two  majors 
for  every  three  second-lieutenants,  leas  than 
one  lieutenant  colonel  for  every  two  second- 
lieutenants.  The  Army  Air  Corps  was  more  of 
a  pyramid,  with  approximately  one  lieuten- 
ant colonel  for  every  four  seoond-Ueutenants. 
The  Navy  had.  In  the  corresponding  rank, 
approximately  one  commander  for  every  fire 
ensigns.  The  Marine  Corps  had  one  lieuten- 
ant colonel  for  every  three  second  lieutenants. 
Today,  believe  it  or  not,  our  defense  estab- 
lishment has  more  officers  In  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  or  commander  than  It  has  in 
the  rank  of  aeoond -lieutenant  or  ensign. 

We  And  our  officer  corps  shaped  not  like  a 
pyramid  but  more  Uke  a  balloon.  Through- 
out our  Department  of  Defense  we  have 
vastly  increased  our  middle  and  upper-grade 
officers  and  vasUy  decreased  our  lower -grade 
officers. 


WhUe  the  ratio  of  officers  to  enlisted  men 
remains  about  the  same,  the  rank  of  the 
officers  has  changed  drastically.  For  a  total 
defense  establishment  of  Slft.OOO  men  less 
than  we  had  25  years  ago,  we  have  today 
36,000  more  captains,  21,000  more  majors, 
15,000  more  lieutenant  colonels,  and  4,000 
mure  colonels.  Each  of  those  ranks  Include 
Its  Navy  equivalent  from  lieutenant  through 
captain.  We  have  made  It  up  by  having 
43.000  fewer  second-lieutenants  and  77,000 
fewer  flret-lleutenants. 

Among  the  enlisted  ranks  the  tr&n&ltlon 
Irom  pyramid  to  balloon  Is  even  more  obvi- 
ous. On  June  30.  1946,  the  Army  had  more  E- 
Is  thaii  E--2S.  more  E-2s  than  E-3s.  mc  re  E-3s 
than  E-4s,  and  It  bad  only  one  E-&  for  every 
6'-j  K-ls  The  Air  Force  had  one  E-5  for  every 
seven  E  Is  The  Marine  Corps  had  one  E-6 
for  every  eight  E-ls. 

Today  throughout  the  Department  of  De- 
fense there  are  lees  E-ls  than  E-2s,  less  E-2s 
than  E-3s,  less  E-38  than  E-4s,  and  the  bal- 
loon effect  starts  to  taper  off  only  ^t  the  E— 6 
level.  The  Army  which  26  years  ago  had  seven 
recruits  lor  each  sergeant,  today  has  naore 
sergeants  than  recruits  The  Navy  which  was 
on  approximately  a  one-to-one  basis  36  years 
ago,  today  has  eight  E-6s  for  every  E-1.  The 
Marine  Corps  which  2S  years  ago  was  on  an 
elght-to-one  basis,  is  today  on  a  one-to-one 
basis. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  more  than  half  of 
our  officers  were  below  the  grade  of  captain, 
today  two-thirds  of  our  officers  are  captains 
or  better  Today  we  have  more  E-58  among 
our  enlisted  ranks  than  S-ls  and  E-38  com- 
bined. 

Tlie  slgulfic&nce  of  all  this  Is  apparent  in 
two  areas — one  pertaining  to  budget,  the 
other  pertaining  to  fighting  strength. 

Addressing  the  subject  of  the  budget — first, 
let  us  assume  that  the  new  pay  scales  in  ef- 
fect today  were  applied  to  the  grade  and  rank 
structure  which  was  in  effect  in  1946.  Omit- 
ting the  warrant  officers  because  there  was  a 
difference  of  only  23  t>etween  the  two  dates, 
we  could  at  today's  br&nd-new  pay  scale,  but 
at  1946'B  rate  structure,  have  61,000  more  of- 
ficers and  316,000  more  enlisted  men  in  our 
armed  forces  for  1700  mUllon  less.  O:^  to  put  it 
another  way,  we  could  take  today's  total 
number  of  officers  and  today's  total  number 
of  enlisted  men,  but  spread  them  according 
to  the  grade  structure  of  1948,  and  the  result- 
ing cost  would  be  •3,700,000,000  less.  Obvi- 
ously, It  costs  more  to  pay  Chiefs  than  to  pay 
Indians. 

Even  naore  fundamental  than  the  budge- 
tary consideration,  however,  Is  the  question 
of  how  our  men  are  used  in  comibat.  In  1946 
the  Department  of  Defense  classified  34.1  per- 
cent of  our  enlisted  men  as  ground  combat 
troops.  By  1967  that  figure  had  dropped  from 
34  percent  to  14  percent  WhUe  we  have  asked 
for  later  figures  on  the  subject,  we  have  not 
yet  received  them,  but  in  1967  figures  ahowvd 
tliat  out  of  100  enlisted  men  In  aU  ■errlcea, 
fewer  than  eight  were  m  the  Infantry,  tliree 
were  in  the  artiUery,  one  and  a  half  were  In 
armor,  and  1.7  were  combat  englneera.  For 
every  combat  Infantryman,  there  was  an  elec- 
tronics maintenance  man:  for  every  artillery- 
man there  were  more  than  three  aircraft  me- 
chanics and  repairmen:  for  every  armored 
oombat  man,  there  were  three  automotlTe 
mechanics  and  repairmen. 

This  U  the  logistic  "taU"  which  has  led 
one  former  Army  career  man  to  refer  to  the 
Army  as  "...  a  dragon  with  a  huge  tall  and 
tiny  teeth." 

Finally,  of  course,  there  Is  the  question  of 
who  gets  killed  In  a  war.  We  have  approxi- 
mately one  officer  for  ev«ry  aeven  enlisted 
uMn  but,  as  of  December  31.  of  total  combat 
deaths  4,503  had  been  offloera.  89,737  had 
been  enlisted  men.  Of  that  same  total,  44>M 
combat  deaths,  39,803  had  served  in  the  mUl- 
tary for  lees  than  two  years,  14.983  for  leas 
than  one  year. 

The  Army  and  the  Marines  suffered  most 
of  the  oasualUes  in  Vietnam   As  of  June  90tb 


of  this  year.  6S  percent  of  the  dead  of  the 
Army  were  corporals  or  below,  87  percent  of 
the  Marine  dead  were  corporals  or  below  An 
Army  sergeant  bad  a  more  than  three  times 
better  chance  of  surviving  than  a  private 
first  claoi,  a  Marine  sergeant  an  eight  times 
better  chance. 

All  of  the  foregcHng  are  cold  statistics 
Whether  our  mlUtary  has  too  many  Chiefs 
and  too  few  Indians,  too  much  fat  and  not 
enough  fight,  too  many  colonels  and  not 
enough  corporals  are  Judgments  we  must 
each  make  for  ouraelvee. 

It  is  our  Intention  during  these  bearing^ 
to  provide  for  the  Armed  Service*  Commit- 
tee, and  for  the  Congress,  hard  facts  on  which 
to  make  these  Judgments  It  Is  our  hope  that 
if  new  legislation  is  required,  we  will  be  sble 
to  recommend  new  legislation  which  will  help 
to  some  degree  The  grade  structure  which  we 
will  discuss  today  Is  to  some  extent  the  crea- 
ture of  Congress,  and  to  some  extent  It  is 
not. 

Our  flrst  witness  wUl  be  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Robert  C  Taber  Principal  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 


MILTTARY  PRXXrUREMENT  BILL 

(Mr  BIAGGI  asked  EUid  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  smd  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  BIAGGI.  Mr  Speaker,  the  House 
and  Senate  will  soon  be  in  conference 
over  the  military  procurement  bill  which 
includes  a  controversial  provision  per- 
mitting resumption  of  D.S.  trade  with 
Rhodesia  in  chrome  ore.  An  amendment 
to  that  effect  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  week  and  should  be  agreed  to  by 
the  House  conferees. 

Five  years  ago.  the  United  States 
halted  aU  trade  with  Rhodesia  as  part  of 
the  United  Nations  sanctions  againf:t 
that  country's  break  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  a  result  this  Nation  has  had 
to  turn  to  the  only  other  supplier  of 
chrome  ore — the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets  have  been  ruthlessly  rais- 
ing the  prices  on  chrome  ore  as  a  result 
of  their  monopoly  hold  on  the  market 
WhUe  our  strate^c  stockpiles  of  chrome 
ore  are  substantial  at  the  moment,  it  Is 
ironic  that  we  are  dependent  on  one  of 
our  international  antagonists  for  our 
supply  of  this  essential  metal. 

The  domestic  ixtlicies  of  Rhodesia 
should  not  be  our  primary  concern  here 
Rather  we  must  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  a  foreign  poUcy  that  makes  a 
nation  dependent  on  its  enemies  rather 
than  its  friends  for  strategic  defense  ma- 
terials. 

Moreover,  the  excessive  prices  we  are 
paying  for  the  chrome  ore  aidds  dollars  to 
the  coffers  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  time 
when  the  U£.  monetary  position  is  very 
weak. 

Many  wiB  argiie  that  the  failure  of 
Rhodesia's  white  mliKtrlty  to  enfranchise 
the  black  majority  is  sufficient  reason  for 
continuing  the  sanctk>n.  Others  will 
claim  that  removing  the  reetrtctions  on 
even  Just  chrome  ore  will  further  erode 
the  United  Nations'  limited  enforcement 
powers. 

Both  points,  however,  pale  in  the  light 
of  national  security  considerations  and 
sound  international  relations. 

We  would  be  In  a  far  better  position 
to  influence  domestic  policies  in  Rhodesia 
as  a  friend  Instead  of  an  enemy   Addi- 
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tionally,  our  support  of  the  colonial  inter- 
ests of  the  United  Kingdom  a«aiB£t  the 
declaration  of  independence  by  Rhodesia 
is  contrary  to  our  American  prmciples. 

Certainly  I  would  Ulte  to  see  a  broader 
based  electorate  in  Rhodesia,  but  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  this  Nation 
had  a  very  limited  number  oZ  people  en- 
franchised in  it£  early  days  Blacks,  wom- 
en, and  people  under  25  did  not  receive 
the  right  to  vote  for  almost  a  century  or 
longer  after  this  Nation's  founding. 

The  Senate  amendment  permitting  re- 
sumption of  trade  In  chrome  ore  with 
Rhodesia  should  be  accepted  by  the 
House.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  policy  change  and  urge  the  House 
conferees  to  do  the  same 


TO  PROHIBrr  PCB  s 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  tiie  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revLse  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  mclude  exti-aneous  matter  > 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
23  of  my  coUeafrues,  yesterday  I  reintro- 
duced my  legislation  to  ban  the  distri- 
bution of  polychlorinated  biphenyls— 
PCB  s — in  mterstate  commerce. 

H  R  10085,  which  I  originally  intro- 
duced, and  its  companion  with  cospon- 
sors  iH.R.  11219)  would  provide  the  one 
step  that  is  now  essential  to  insure  that 
our  ixealth  and  our  environment  are 
safeguarded  from  the  hazards  of  this 
hlglily  persistent,  extremely  toxic  indus- 
trial chemical;  prohibit  PCBs  totally. 

In  recent  months  we  have  witnessed 
a  .=;i»?niflcant  number  of  incidents  of 
massive  PCB  contamination  of  our  food 
supply — contamination  that  has  In- 
fected milk,  turkeys,  chickens,  flsh.  shell 
eggs,  suine.  catfish,  broken  egg  prod- 
ucts, and  a  wide  variety  of  packaged 
foods. 

Yet  the  real  tragedy  of  these  occur- 
rences is  tliat  they  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. During  the  past  2  years.  I  have 
urged  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
to  take  administrative  actions  that 
would  have  forestalled  such  incidents  of 
PCB-contamination  and  would  have 
gxiaranteed  the  healtli  and  safety  of  the 
public  But  m  an  almost  unprecedented 
display  of  disregard  for  the  public  health 
and  welfare,  that  action  was  not  forth- 
coming. 

Given  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  live  up  to  its  re.sponslbilltle« 
to  protect  the  well  bemg  of  our  citizens, 
the  Congress  must  act  now  And  the  only 
thing  that  will  insure  tliat  future  con- 
tamination from  PCB's  does  not  occur 
Is  to  ban  them  completely — as  proposed 
In  the  legislation  I  have  Introduced  Cer- 
tainly this  is  not  a  very  complex  task, 
for  there  is  one  sole  domestic  manufac- 
turer of  polychlorinated  blphenyls:  The 
Monsanto  Co. 

A  list  of  those  lolning  me  in  .spHmsorlng 
this  legislation  follows : 

Mrs  Bella  Absrug.  of  New  York. 
Mr  Jon«thim  Bingham,  of  New  York. 
Mr   PhlUlp  Burton,  of  California 
Mr  RonAld  Dellums.  of  CaJLfurnla 
Mr  John  Dow,  of  New  York. 
Mr  Joshua  EU»>erg,  of  PennayUanla. 
Mrs.  Ella  Onuso,  of  Cociu«cUcuc. 
Mr  Seymour  HaJpern.  of  New  York. 
■^    Mr  Michael  Harrington,  of  Mas^achiutetia. 


Mr.  William  Hathaway,  of  Maine. 
Mr  Augustus  Hawklhs,  of  CaliioroJa. 
Mr.  Ken  Hecliier,  of  Weait  Virginia. 
Mr.  Henry  Helstoslcl,  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Edward  Koch,  of  New  York.. 
Mrs.  PaUy  Mink,  of  HawaU. 
Mr.  Parren  Mitchell,  of  Maryland. 
Mr  Cnarles  Range!,  of  New  York. 
Mr  Robert  Roe,  of  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Benjamin  RoBenthai.  of  New  York. 
Mr  Paul  Sarbanes.  of  Maryland. 
Mr  James  Scheuer.  of  New  Tork. 
Mr.  Robert  Steele,  of  Connecticut. 
Mr  Gas  Yatron,  of  Peiuiaylvanla. 


CONTRIBUTING  FACTORS  TO  THE 
MORALE  CRISIS  IN  THE  ARMED 
SERVICES 

(Mr  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
ininute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  American  lnvolveme.nt  In  the  war 
in  Vietnam  seems  now  to  be  winding 
down  and  the  number  of  troops  stationed 
in  Southeast  Asia  declines  accordingly, 
we  are  being  made  Increasingly  aware  of 
the  deterioration  of  morale  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  conse- 
quent problems  tliis  produces  for  the  mil- 
itary's future  in  our  Nation. 

The  House  .^rmed  Services  CommlUee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  been  exam- 
ining a  number  of  the  contributing  fac- 
tor.s  to  the  morale  crisis  Drug  abuse,  the 
desertion  rate,  reports  of  so-called  frag- 
ging of  officers  and  accounts  of  virtual 
mutiny  in  the  ranks  of  some  units  reflect 
adversely  upon  the  reputation  and  de- 
pendability of  American  fighting  forces. 

Very  clearly,  the  dlvislveness  caused  by 
the  Vietnam  war  among  the  people  of 
these  United  States  is  having  Its  effect  ou 
many  within  the  armed  services.  How- 
ever, one  aspect  of  this  morale  situation 
which  has  not  been  widely  revealed  or 
understood  is  the  matter  of  attempted 
subversion  of  the  men  In  uniform  by  mili- 
tant extremists  of  the  far  left.  These  In- 
clude, of  course,  those  with  Marxist- 
Lenimsi  leanings  who  actually  .seek  a 
Conmiunist  victory  in  Asia  and  hope  to 
promote  an  American  defeat  or.  at  least. 
a  humiliation  of  this  country  and  Its  mil- 
itary forces 

There  U  reason  to  suspect  that  there  is 
much  exaggeration  in  what  is  being  said 
and  written  about  the  plight  of  our 
Armed  Forces  m  terms  of  morale  but — 
at  the  same  time — we  know  that  where 
there  if  so  much  smoke  there  must  be 
some  fire  The  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  Chair,  became  more  knowledgeable  of 
attempts  to  subvert  the  military  during 
the  extensive  hearings  the  committee 
conducted  In  1969  with  respect  to  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  Some 
additional  information  along  these  lines 
came  to  light  during  our  lengthy  1970 
hearings  on  the  Black  Panther  Party. 

This  year,  as  we  turned  our  attention 
In  hearings  on  the  leadership  of  the  Na- 
tional Peace  Action  Coalition  and  the 
Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice — 
tlie  organizations  which  coordinated  and 
conducted  tlie  large  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions of  last  spring — even  more  evidence 
came  to  light  showing  that  Marxists  of 
the  Communist  Party  U  Sj\,  variety  and 


those  of  the  Trotskyite  variety  were  in- 
strumental In  developing  ways  to  reach 
and  try  to  undermine  the  morale  and 
loyalty  of  America's  fighting  men. 

To  date,  it  appears,  these  efforts  have 
had  but  limited  success — an  unquestioned 
credit  to  the  fundamentsd  character 
and  good  sense  of  the  Nation's  service- 
men. But  because  of  the  Insidious  na- 
ture of  the  attempts  and  the  great  po- 
tential for  harm  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  today  agreed  the 
subject  merited  closer  scrutiny.  To  obvi- 
ate any  duplication  of  effort  or  conflict 
of  Jurisdiction.  I  have  conferred  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Honorable 
W.  C.  Da.niel  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
cruitment and  Retention.  While  we  are 
each  mindful  of  the  mandate  and  re- 
six)nsibiUties  of  our  respective  commit- 
tees, we  will  closely  coordinate  In  order 
to  preclude  overlap  and  duplication 

Mr  Speaker,  I  sincerely  urge  anyone 
wishing  to  be  heard  on  this  subject  to 
contact  the  office  of  the  Chief  Counsel 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity promptly  for  we  are  most  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  all  information  pei-ti- 
nent  to  our  Inquiry. 

As  our  committee  commences  thi.s 
probe,  initial  research  shows  that  the 
"QI  Movement '  is  the  term  used  by  the 
radical  left  to  refer  to  that  aspect  of  the 
antiwar  movement  directed  against  the 
military.  There  are  numerous  organiza- 
tions involved  in  the  OI  Movement — 
rangmg  from  those  originate-J  and  pro- 
moted by  the  old  left,  such  as  the  OI's 
United — backed  by  the  T^tskytte  Com- 
munist Socialist  Workers  Party — S'WT— 
and  its  youth  arm,  the  Young  Socialist 
Alliance — Y8A — to  those  wluch  appea. 
to  be  simply  against  continued  mvolve- 
ment  in  the  Vietnam  war,  such  as  the 
Concerned  Officers  Movement.  There  are 
about  six  major  groups  In  the  movement 
and  many  smaill.  localized  groups. 

The  groups  in  the  QI  Movement  which 
preliminary  data  Indicates  have  revolu- 
tionary Marxists  in  leadership  positions 
are: 

OX  s  United. 

US   Servicemen's  Fund  Projects; 

Movement  for  a  Democratic  Military; 
and 

American  Servicemen's  Union. 

The  Socialist  Workers  Party  is  tlie 
inofct  active  of  the  subversive  organiza- 
tions in  the  OI  Movement. 

The  main  propaganda  theme  of  the 
GI  Movement  Is  that  imperlah.st  militar- 
isms has  instigated  and  perpetuated  an 
illegal  war  and  In  the  process  has  stripped 
the  unwUling  draftee  of  his  consti- 
tutional rights.  The  GI  Movement  pro- 
fesses to  have  the  objective  of  awake- 
ing  the  soldier  to  the  reallisation  tliat 
induction  has  not  deprived  him  of  his 
rights — particularly  the  righ:  to  .^peak 
and  write  freely  concerning  real  or 
imagined  mistreatment.  The  more  radi- 
cal In  the  movement  feel  that  the  arous- 
ed OI  perhaps  can  be  then  induced  to 
refuse  to  participate — under  tae  Nurem- 
berg principle — in  the  alleged.y  "illegal" 
war.  An  obvious  benefit  to  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  is  that  any  radicallza- 
tion  of  the  OI  may  carry  over  Into  civil- 
ian life. 
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The  available  facts  Indicate  that  the 
GI  movement  exists  primarily  outside 
the  military  and  is  essentially  a  civilian 
movement.  The  phenomenon  of  the  "im- 
derground"  newspapers  which  have 
sprung  up  in  the  civilian  world  has  car- 
ried over  to  the  military  world  and  so- 
called  OI  papers  have  proliferated.  Most 
have  merely  an  insolent,  iconoclastic 
tone  and  seem  to  be  amply  the  tradi- 
tional soldierly  gripes  in  printed  form. 
Some  GI  papers,  however,  are  known  to 
have  been  originated  by  members  of  the 
Communist  Party,  USA — CPUSA,  S'WP, 
and  the  once  pro-Peking  Progressive  La- 
bor Party— PLP. 

At  many  major  military  baaes  m  the 
United  States.  OI  coffeehouses  and  un- 
derground newspapers,  reportedly  fi- 
nanced and  staffed  by  New  Left  ac- 
tivists have  become  commonplace.  The 
coffeehouses  serve  as  centers  for  radical 
organizing  among  servicemen. 

Film  actress.  Jane  Fonda,  an  active 
promoter  of  disruption  In  the  military, 
declared  at  a  University  of  Texas  speech; 

The  OI  Movetnent  Is  the  most  Important 
ttung  In  the  country  right  now.  .  .  .  We 
should  be  very  proud  of  our  new  breed  of 
soldier.  They  are  not  even  performing  the 
basic  functions  of  a  soldier. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  WUllam  C.  West- 
moreland before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  In  March  of  this  year, 
deliberate  attempts  to  disrupt  the  mili- 
tary by  either  joint  civlllan-soldler  sic- 
tl\ity  or  solely  troop  dl."<sldents  can  be 
traced  to  such  radical  groups  as  8WP/ 
YSA,  the  Workers  World  Party— 'WWP. 
a  splinter  faction  of  8WP — but  no  less 
Marxlst-L*nlnlst  In  Its  revolutionary 
outlook,  and  Its  youth  group.  Youth 
Agidnst  War  and  Fascism — YAWF — and 
the  cloeely-afflliated  American  Service- 
men's Union — A8U. 

Along  with  these  groups  are  a  number 
of  "imafllllated"  radical  groups  who  pro- 
vide seemingly  naive  but  useful  fodder 
In  the  New  Left  an ti -American,  pro- 
Hanoi  GI  programs. 

Althoug^h  the  varioa*"  groups  differ  on 
the  proper  approach  to  radicalize  and 
alienate  our  young  men  in  uniform,  their 
doctrinal  justification  for  doing  so  is 
unanimously  a  throwback  to  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist past. 

During  World  War  I,  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevik Party  under  Lenin  maintained  a 
steady  and  multlfaceted  propaganda 
camimlgn  based  on  the  slogans  "Peace, 
Land,  and  Freedom."  History  records  the 
results — Tsarist  Russia's  army  and  navy, 
rife  with  chaos  and  rebellion,  was  rent 
asunder.  Exploiting  this  success  on  an  In- 
ternational scale  after  the  Bolshevik  vic- 
tory, admission  to  the  Comintern  re- 
quired each  national  party  to  agree  to 
Lenin's  "21  Conditions."  Of  special  In- 
terest is  article  4 : 

Persistent  any  systematic  propaganda  and 
agitation  must  be  carried  on  anmof  the 
armed  forces,  and  OoaununJst  nuclal  must 
be  formed  In  every  military  unit.  Mainly. 
Ck>minunlats  will  have  to  carry  out  this  work 
Illegally,  but  abstention  from  such  work  .  .  . 
equivalent  to  betrayal  of  revolutionary  duty 
.  .  .  would  be  incompatible  with  membership 
in  the  Third  Internatlon*!. 

Some  9  years  later,  at  the  Sixth  World 
Congrees   of  the  Comintern — attended. 
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incidentally,  by  CPUSA — a  resolution 
containing  what  many  Soviet  experts 
maintain  is  the  doctrinal  framework  d 
modem  Communist-manipulated  anti- 
mlhtarism  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Tills  resolution  declared  the  following 
operational  principles: 

1  Revolutionary  work  in  the  armed  forces 
of  non-Communlst  nations  "must  be  orga- 
nized and  openly  advocated" 

a.  With  respect  to  accepting  or  refusing 
service.  CkxnmunXste  were  Instructed  to  en- 
courage military  service  In  order  to  '"avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  the 
use  of  arms,  to  carry  on  revolutionary  work 
In  the  army,  and  at  the  proper  moment  to 
turn  their  weapons  against  the  bourg«olsie  " 

3.  "Democratic  partial  demands"  for  re- 
form "must  not  be  to  democratise  armies 
but  tu  disintegrate  t,bem.  " 

The  resolution  further  declared: 

TTie  CommunlBte  must  not  boycott  bour- 
Kf-ols  armies  but  join  them  and  take  revo- 
lutionary control  of  this  objective  procees  of 
internal  dlslntegratton. 

Like  the  current  breed  of  radical  QI 
programs,  the  Implementing  instructions 
emphasized  that  "a  defeatist  line  be 
maintained"  with  reference  to  non- 
Communist  states  foreign  policy  and 
national  defense.  Again  with  a  contem- 
porary parallel,  the  Instructions  Included 
demands  for  "Soldiers'  Rights"  to  in- 
clude "the  right  to  organize  trade 
unions,"  abolition  of  saluting  and  rank, 
and  an  end  to  "military  punishments" 
and  utilization  of  ethnic  unrest  to  create 
dissension. 

During  the  1920's  and  1930's  American 
Communists  faithfully  carried  out  these 
antlmllltary  policies  promulgated  by 
Soviet  authorities.  Charges  of  "Amer- 
ican imperialism"  filled  the  air  as  UjS. 
Marines  assisted  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment against  leftist  guerrillas.  Amer- 
ica's defense  preparedness  became  the 
Commtmists"  excuse  to  shout  "warmon- 
ger." Revolutionary  cells  within  Army 
and  Navy  forces  were  organized,  GI 
rights  became  legal  subterfuges  to  per- 
mit Communists  and  other  left-wing 
revolutionaries  to  continue  their  agit- 
prop activities  within  the  Armed  Porc«s. 
Then,  as  now,  antl-ROTC  activities  be- 
came the  fashionable  fad  on  campus.  In 
the  present  jseriod.  we  are  confronted 
with  the  same  old  line  with  different 
trappings. 

During  the  past  3  years.  U.S.  military 
authorities  have  Identified  neariy  100  GI 
coffeehouse  projects  and  underground 
papers  Some  are  now  defunct,  and  many 
have  had  brief  tenures  of  existence.  Since 
1969,  the  UjS.  Servicemen's  Fund  has 
subsidized  over  50  of  these  coffeehouses 
and  newspapers.  Since  1970,  through 
substantial  contributions  from  Its  fol- 
lowers and  admirers,  USSF  has  orga- 
nized and  antiwar  USO-styled  entertain- 
ment troupe  and  has  Increased  Its  legal 
defense  activities  in  coordination  with 
the  OI  ClTll  Liberties  Defense  Committee. 

In  the  last  few  months,  USSF  has  also 
put  out  the  can  for  civilian  recruits  to 
staff  its  OI  coffeehouses  and  papers  on 
what  It  eaQed  a  long-term  basis.  Re- 
cently, the  USSF-sponsored  "GI  Offloe" 
here  in  the  DIstrlot  of  Columbia  M-ga- 
nized  a  we^-long  tralnlo?  coarse  for 
these  recruits.  Its  curriculum,  ranging 
from  courtmartial  procedures  to  the  legml 


aspects  of  desertioQ,  offers  an  excellent 
example  of  tiie  USSF's  continued  at- 
tempts to  challenge  the  miUtarj-  by 
legalistic  tec hnicali ties.  Instruction  on 
types  of  discharges  and  the  methods  to 
gain  a  ccmscientious  objector  classifica- 
tion was  Included  Finally,  according  to 
the  proposed  curriculum,  the  coui'se  was 
to  be  capped  off  by  a  topic  mtiUed 
"Turning  the  Universal  Code  of  MUitery 
Justice  Around — Offensl^-e  Counseling  " 
Direct  action  revolutionary  groups 
have  also  attempted  to  penetrate  the 
Armed  Forces  The  Progressive  Labor 
Party,  for  example,  issued  a  GI -oriented 
flyer  asserting: 

Our  party  has  a  program  for  fighting  the 
bosses'  armed  forces  from  the  Inside  Sup- 
port the  rebellions  tn  the  stockade  where  the 
brass  attempt*  to  isolate  the  mo«t  militant 
ors  from  the  rest 

Another  direct  action  type  organiza- 
tion, the  Black  Panther  Party,  also  has 
made  attempts  to  woo  black  GTs  to  the 
revolutionarj'  banner.  The  Black  Pan- 
thers have,  via  their  party  paper,  at- 
tempted to  exploit  racial  tensicHi  »jnr>ng 
American  forces  m  South  Korea,  whUe 
paying  homage  to  Communist  North  Ko- 
rea In  the  December  14.  1970,  issue  of 
the  Black  Panther,  BPP  Communica- 
tions Secretary  Kathleen  Cleaver — and 
wife  of  the  fugitive  from  justice,  Eldridge 
Cleaver — made  this  appeal  to  black  OI's 
in  Korea: 

Right  Inside  of  the  US  imperialist  beast's 
army,  you  are  strate^c&lly  placed  to  begin 
the  process  of  destroying  him  from  within  as 
the  people's  wBirs  proceed  to  destroy  him 
from  without. 

Her  Inflammatory  rhetoric  continued 
You  don't  have  to  wait  until  you  get  borne 
to  begin  to  fight,  you  can  strike  your  first 
blow  for  freedom  right  where  you  staiMl  be- 
cause you  stand  there  In  chains  of  slavery  .  .  . 
sabotage  from  within  untu  you  get  In  a  po- 
sition to  destroy  from  without !  We  need  you. 
your  mlUtary  slcUla,  your  military  equipment 
and  your  courage  for  our  own  struggle.  We 
need  you  to  turn  your  guns  against  your  true 
oppressors.  .  .  .  Plght  on  the  aide  of  your  own 
Black  people,  for  our  true  revolution.  "Ttim 
your  guns  agalikst  your  real  enemy,  destroy 
from  within!  Beise  the  Tune! 

When  acti\ists  for  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  initiated  a  coffee 
iiouse  program  m  1969  they  declared: 

Por  our  revolution  to  come  about  in  this 
country,  the  Armv  will  have  to  be  at  least 
neutral  teed. 

Another  view,  expressed  by  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party,  asserts: 

Many  servicemen,  as  a  result  of  their  op- 
position to  the  war.  have  become  much  more 
open  to  socialist  ideas,  and  many  of  these 
OI's  can  be  recruited  to  our  socialist  per- 
spective. 

Such  outlooks,  coupled  with  exploita- 
tion of  racial  and  OI  rights  issues,  there- 
fore can  be  expected  to  continue  within 
the  military  after  the  Vietnam  war  is 
concluded  In  the  1970's.  therefore,  the 
OI  Movement  will  continue  to  be  worthy 
of  watching.  For  these  reasons,  the  House 
Committee  <wi  Internal  Security  will  eon- 
duct  hearmgs.  m  ime  with  a  reaolutkMi 
adopted  this  past  April  28,  In  order  to 
betto-  determine  the  tnw  nature  and 
extent  of  the  OI  Movement  and  Its  ties 
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with  revolutionary  groups  of  the  new  taoA 
old  left.  This  resolution  reads  as  follows : 

RBSOLOTtON 

(Research  by  Joeeph  Thach,  D&nlel  P«»iy 
and  Robert  Horner  Written  by  John  F. 
Lewis.  Reviewed  by  Thach,  Ferry,  Le«l8, 
Horner,  and  Donald  O.  Sanders) 
Be  It  resolved.  That  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security,  or  any  subcomnxlttec 
thereof  appointed  for  such  purpose,  ton- 
duct  Investigation  and  hearings  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  chairman  may  de- 
termine, on  the  following  subjects  of  InqijJry 
the  extent,  character,  and  objectives  of  or- 
ganizations and  groups  within  the  Untied 
States,  their  members,  agents,  and  afflllates 
which  (a  I  counsel  or  solicit  refusal  of  (tuty 
by  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  (b)  establish,  organize,  or 
assist  Ln  organizing  centers  and  activities 
for  the  indoctrination  and  solicitation  of 
said  members  of  the  armed  forces  In  the 
commission  of  acta  of  disloyalty.  Insubordi- 
nation, mutiny,  desertion,  and  refusal  of 
duty,  (c>  obstruct  or  endeavor  to  obstruct 
the  recruitment  or  induction  of  military  or 
civilian  personnel  for  the  armed  forces  or 
for  civilian  employment  and  services  related 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  (dl  in- 
cite, organise,  or  engage  In  acts  of  riot,  arson, 
nbotage,  murder,  or  other  activities  in- 
jurious to  property,  persons,  or  functions  at 
military  Installations,  or  Injurious  to  prop- 
erty and  persons  employed  In  defense  acti- 
vities, (e)  participate  In  or  promote  orfa- 
nlzed  propaganda  activities  In  support  of 
Communist  regimes  engaged  in  armed  con- 
flict with  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
policies  and  objectives  of  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement  generally,  (f)  incite  or  em- 
ploy the  use  of  force  or  any  unlawful  means 
to  obstruct  the  movement  of  personnel  or 
supplies  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  (g)  wllclt  members  of  the  armed 
forces  to  perform,  promote,  or  facilitate  ac- 
tivities in  aid  of  Communist  powers  or  forces 
engaged  In  armed  conflict  with  the  United 
States,  (h)  endeavor  to  Indoctrinate,  train, 
or  enlist  for  support  or  use  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  others 
in  the  application  of  techniques  of  guerrilla 
or  revolutionary  warfare  to  facilitate  the 
forceful  or  unlawful  seizure  of  the  power 
of  government  In  the  United  States  by  revo- 
lutionary organizations  or  groups,  and  all 
other  questions  in  relation  thereto,  for  the 
following  legislative  purposes 

(1)  to  provide  factual  Information  tl»t 
would  aid  the  Congress  or  any  Committee  of 
the  House  In  any  necessary  remedial  legisla- 
tion In  fulflllment  of  the  mandate  of  House 
Rule  XI.  clause  11,  enacted  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 5  of  January  22.   1971; 

(3)  to  assist  the  House  In  Its  analysts.  af>- 
pralsal.  and  evaluation  of  the  application, 
administration,  and  execution  of  laws  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  including  bvit  not 
limited  to  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960 
and  Chapter  115  of  Title  18,  U  8.  Code,  relat- 
ing to  treason,  sedition,  and  subversive  ac- 
tivities, 

(3)  the  evaluation  and  appraisal  by  the 
House  of  any  need  for  constitutional  amend- 
ment;  and 

(4)  to  assist  thl.'i  Committee  In  the  dis- 
fKJSltlon  of  bills  pending  or  referred  to  It. 


KEMP  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  RIGHT 
TO  LEAVE  ONES  COUNTRY  AND 
RETURN 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  (Mr  Kkmp)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr  Speaker,  next  to  the 
right  of  life,  the  right  to  leave  one's  cotm- 
try  and  return  is  probably  the  mort  Im- 


portant of  hunifm  rights.  However 
fettered  In  one's  country  a  person's 
liberty  might  be  and  howsoever  restricted 
his  lor,.ging  for  self-identity,  for  spiritual 
and  cultural  fulflllment  and  for  eccmomic 
and  social  enhancement,  opportunity  to 
leave  a  country  tmd  seek  a  haven  else- 
where can  provide  Uie  basis  for  life  and 
human  Integrity. 

The  right  of  all  persons  to  emigrate 
from  and  also  return  to  one's  country  is 
probably  first  among  the  human  rights 
that  define  a  free  society.  Only  a  free 
society  grants  Its  citizens  the  liberty  to 
leave. 

In  the  United  States,  we  strongly  be- 
lieve tnat  the  right  to  leave  and  to  return 
is  the  constituent  element  of  personal 
liberty,  and  thus  all  Americans — except 
those  under  some  kinds  of  legal  due  pro- 
cess— may  leave  and  may  return  for  good 
reason  or  bad  or  no  reason  at  all. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  this  con- 
cept Is  hardly  one  of  recent  origin.  The 
right  to  leave  is  founded  on  natural  law 
Socrates  regarded  the  right  as  an  "attri- 
bute of  personal  liberty."  and  the  Magna 
Carta  In  the  year  1215  Incorporated  the 
right  to  leave  for  the  first  time  Into  na- 
tional law.  The  French  Constitution  of 
1791  provided  the  same  guarantee,  and 
an  act  of  the  VS.  Congress  declared  in 
1868  that: 

The  right  of  expatriation  is  a  natural  and 
Inherent  right  of  all  people.  Indispensable  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  life,  lil>erty. 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 

The  right  to  leave  must  be  recognized 
as  a  precedent  for  other  rights.  For  ex- 
ample if  a  person  Is  restricted  from 
leaving  a  country,  he  may  thereby  be 
prevented  from  observing  or  practicing 
the  tenants  of  his  religion;  be  may  be 
frustrated  In  his  efforts  to  marry  or 
found  a  family:  and  he  could  be 
prevented  from  obtaining  the  kind  of 
education  that  he  desires. 

Denial  of  the  right  can  also  be  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  denial  of  other  rights.  Dis- 
regard of  this  right  frequently  gives  rise 
to  discrimination  in  respect  of  other 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
resulting  at  times  In  the  complete  d»nial 
of  those  rights  and  freedoms.  I  believe 
that  for  a  man  who  Is  being  persecuted, 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  leave  may  be 
tant.<\mount  to  the  total  deprivation  of 
liberty,  if  not  life  itself. 

I  am  personally  familiar  with  some- 
one wno  has  experienced  the  abuses  I 
have  Just  described.  On  a  recent  trip  to 
Israel,  I  met  with  Rita  Oluzman  whose 
husband  has  been  prevented  from 
emigrating  from  Ukraine  to  join  her  and 
their  Infant  son  in  Israel  I  am  sure  that 
such  regrettable  instances  are  very  com- 
mon. 

This  view  that  next  to  the  right  of 
life,  the  right  to  leave  one's  country  and 
return  is  probably  the  most  important 
of  human  rights  is  sustained  by  Interna- 
tional opinion  as  authoritatively  ex- 
pressed In  a  study  complied  by  the  Sub- 
commission  on  the  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Minorities 
entitled,  "Study  of  Discrimination  In  Re- 
spect of  the  Right  of  Everyone  to  Leave 
Any  Country,  Including  His  Own,  and 
to  Return  to  His  Own  Country. '  Pub- 
lished In  1963  after  exhaustive  ref<earch. 


it  is  considered  to  be  the  best  expression 
of  International  opinion 

There  already  exists  a  body  of  interna- 
tional law  on  the  subject  which  conforms 
to  international  opinion  as  authoritative- 
ly expressed  in  the  aforementioned  study 

Article  13  2  of  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  reads: 

"Anyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  ctiun- 
try.  Including  his  own.  and  to  return  to  his 
country."  U  Thant  has  called  '.he  Universal 
Declaration  the  "Magna  Carta  of  Mankind '. 
It  Is  far  more  than  a  mere  moral  manifesto. 
Accordlrig  to  leading  international  lawyers 
who  had  assembled  In  Montreal  In  March 
1968,  the  Universal  Declaration  'ooiiatltutes 
an  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  |UN| 
Charter  of  the  highest  order,  and  ban  over 
the  years  become  a  part  of  customary  Interna- 
tional law.  ' 

The  second  body  of  international  law 
bearing  on  the  subject  Is  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Eluninatlon  of 
All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination.  This 
treaty,  which  has  been  ratified  by  46 
nations,  including  the  USSR.,  and  is  in 
force,  "guarantees  that  the  right  of 
everyone  "  to  enjoy,  among  various  rights, 
"the  right  to  leave  any  country.  Including 
his  own.  and  to  return  to  his  coimtry." 

The  third  major  international  legal 
document  Is  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  which  reads: 

Everyone  shall  be  free  to  leave  any  country, 
Including  his  own. 

Clearly  then,  both  authoritative  world 
opinion  and  international  law  consider 
the  right  to  leave  and  to  return  as  a 
fimdamental  human  right  binding  on  all 
governments. 

I  do  recognize  that  there  are  universal 
reasons  for  refusal  to  grant  an  exit  visa 
or  reentry.  But  it  is  slgmttcant  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  assumed  binding 
and  even  contractual  obligations  under 
international  law  to  fulfill  the  right  to 
leave  and  to  return. 

It  proclaims  Itself  to  be  a  strong  ad- 
herent to  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  The  Soviet  Union  also 
actively  endorsed  a  1963  U.N.  Declaration 
on  Racial  Discrimination  which  called 
upon  "every  state"  to  observe  "fully  and 
faithfully"  the  provisions  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

It  has  also  voted  for  and  signed  two 
binding  international  treaties  which 
carry  specific  reference  to  the  right  to 
leave — the  International  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion and  the  Covenant  on  C:vil  and  Polit- 
ical Rights. 

The  act  of  signing  a  convention  or 
covenant  is  indicative  of  a  government's 
general  agreement  with  and  support  of 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  as  well  as  its 
Intent  to  consider  submitting  the  treaty 
to  its  appropriate  domestic  organ  for 
ratification. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  also  obligated 
itself  to  observe  the  humanitarian  princi- 
ple that  specific  consideration  be  given  to 
the  reunion  of  families.  In  1960,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  stated  that: 

We  do  not  object  to  the  reunion  of  any 
persons  If  this  Is  what  they  want. 

In  some  instances,  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment  goes  beyond  the  principle  of  the 
reunion  of  families  and  endorsee  the 
principle  of  the  reunion  of  entire  ethnic 
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groups.     Spaniards,    Russo-Poles,     and 
Greeks  have  been  allowed  to  emigrate. 

It  is  regrettable,  however,  to  note  that 
while  the  Soviet  Government  has  been 
sympatheticaly  disposed  to  the  principle 
of  reunion  of  families  and  to  some  ethnic 
groups,  it  has  made  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  Soviet  Jews.  Tills  inconsistency 
between  general  policy  and  their  position 
with  regard  to  Soviet  Jews  is  certainly  a 
cause  for  embarra-ssment  to  tlic  Soviet 
Union. 

We  have  a  tiituation.  tlien,  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  obligated  itself  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  international  stand- 
ards winch  require  it  to  give  effect  to  the 
right  to  leave  and  return:  and,  it  has 
accorded  recognition  to  tiie  humani- 
tarian principle  of  reunion  of  families 
and  even  ethnic  groups  Hence,  it  appears 
that  people  who  seek  to  emigrate  are 
merely  seeking  implementation  of  this 
legal  and  moral  right. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  obligations,  the 
Soviet  Union's  latest  official  pronounce- 
ment of  October  6.  1971.  relative  to  the 
right  to  leave  is  that  emigration  is  a 
privilege,  a  decision  to  be  made  by  the 
state,  not  a  right  of  the  individual. 

Soviet  physicist.  Andrei  Sakiiarov.  has 
recently  spoken  out  in  favor  of  a  free- 
emigration  policy.  Deploring  the  refusal 
to  let  Russians  emigrate,  Sakharov  says 
that  the  right  to  leave  must  exist  for 
those  who  wish  to  use  It,  because  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  right  is  "an  essential 
condition  for  spiritual  freedom  for 
everyone."  And.  he  is  right. 

In  thi£  context.  I  think  that  the 
vengeful  trial  of  Jews  attempting  to  leave 
Leningrad,  the  plight  of  thousands  like 
Rita  Oluzman,  the  killing  of  approxi- 
mately 66  people  trying  to  flee  East  Ber- 
lin, and  the  brutal  beating,  recapture, 
and  subsequent  prosecution  of  the  Lith- 
uanian seaman  on  an  American  Coast 
Guard  vesael,  ttie  expressed  fear  of  Solz- 
henitsen  that  If  he  accepted  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  Stockholm,  he  would  be  barred 
forever  from  his  Russian  homeland  are 
all  evidence  of  how  closed  societies  op- 
erate tn  terms  of  human  and  splritiial 
progress. 

I  think  It  Is  evident  that  only  the 
political  .system  confident  of  Its  own 
worthiness  can  rest  Its  case  with  the  in- 
dividual citizen,  allowing  him  to  stay  or 
go  as  he  choose.*!. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
and  it  Is  evident  from  the  examples  con- 
tained in  my  resolution,  all  nations  have 
not  honored  and  adhered  to  this  basic 
and  Internationally  recognized  human 
right  It  Is  my  feeling  that  these  regret- 
ful actions  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  not  only  the  people  of  the 
United  State?  but  the  whole  world  at  the 
U.N. 

Hence,  I  am  submitting  this  concur- 
rent resolution  which  was  drawn  up  with 
the  concurrence  of  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  George  Bush.  If 
passed,  it  will  be  indicative  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  people  in  clear 
terms  toward  this  important  moral  issue 
and  wlU  express  the  unequivocal  desire 
of  Uie  CoQgresB  to  have  this  issue  brought 
before  the  U J*.  General  Assembly'  by  Mr. 
Bush. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  think  It  is  appropriate 
at  tins  point  to  mention  that  a  group  of 
young  people  from  Buffalo  and  Erie 
County  put  together  a  petition  drive 
which  gathered  more  than  20,000  signa- 
tures protesting  Uie  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jews.  ITils  group  is  represented  by  three 
outstanding  young  people  who  have 
come  to  Washington  today  to  help  me 
lend  support  to  this  effort.  Their  names 
are  as  follows:  Miss  Mlchele  Lombard, 
16.  of  Sweet  Home  Central  High  School, 
representing  the  Machon  chapter  of 
B'nal  B'rith:  Miss  Patricia  Michel.  16, 
of  Amherst  Central  High  School,  a  Prot- 
estant, and  Mr  Brian  Schaefer,  16,  of 
Bishop  Turner  High  School,  represent- 
ing Catholic  youth  groups.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Rabbi  Robert  Bron- 
.stein  of  Temple  Shaarey  Zedek.  Buffalo, 
chairman  of  the  United  Jewish  Federa- 
tion's Council  on  Soviet  Jewry  and  Alan 
N.  Oendler,  assistant  director  of  the 
United  Jewish  Federation  of  Buffalo, 

I  tlilnk  It  Is  significant  that  this  peti- 
tion drive  though  initiated  by  the  Jewi.'^h 
commimity  was  given  impetus  by  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Catholic 
%outh  orgsmizaticMi  and  members  of  the 
youth  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christian  and  Jews.  In  fact,  I  am  told  by 
Mrs.  Mfltoti  Kahn,  one  of  the  organizers, 
that  on  Friday  evenings  and  Saturdays 
when  the  Jewish  young  people  could  not 
participate  in  the  signature  campaign 
their  poets  were  manned  by  non-Jewish 
youths.  It  has  been  truly  a  grassroots, 
bipartisan,  interfalth  effort  and  reflects, 
I  tliink.  the  high  type  young  people  that 
we  have  today,  not  only  in  western  New 
York  but  around  our  country.  I  am  very 
proud  of  them,  Mr.  l^jeaker.  and  hope 
that  their  example  will  bring  about  a 
greater  imderstanding  of  the  significant 
role  that  youth  can  play  in  helping  solv« 
the  issues  confronting  our  country. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  copy  of  an  article  by  Morris 
B  Abram,  the  distinguished  former  pres- 
ident of  Brandeis  University  who  served 
as  U.S.  Representative  on  the  UJJ.  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission : 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  22,  1971] 
Thz  Right  To  Lxavz 

SOVIET    UHION    DXnSa    BASK    BTTMAR    aiCHT 
aOOPTED  BT    THZ   D.N. 

(By  Morris  B.  Abram) 

The.  recent  vengeful  trial  of  Jews  attempt- 
ing to  leave  Leningrad,  the  brutal  tieating 
and  recapture  of  the  Lithuanian  aeaman 
seeking  asylum  on  an  American  Ooaat  Ouard 
ves.sel ,  th  ^  expressed  fear  of  Solzhenltsyn  that 
It  be  accepted  a  Nobel  prise  In  Stockholm, 
he  wnuld  be  barred  forever  from  his  Russian 
homeland — all  these  events  say  something 
sad  and  slgnlfleant  about  the  Soviet  Union 
fltfty  ye*u^  after  ti»e  Revolution. 

Tlie  Soviet  Oovemment  la  afraid  to  honor 
a  basic  and  Internationally  recognized  hu- 
man right,  the  right  of  everyone  to  leave  any 
country  and  to  return  to  his  own  country. 

The  principle  is  derived  from  natural  law, 
was  regarded  by  Socrates  as  an  attribute  to 
personal  liberty,  is  upheld  In  OrotluB's  trea- 
tise on  Internationa]  Law  and  was  guaran- 
teed to  Englishmen  !n  the  Magna  Carta. 
Socrates.  In  his  dialogue  with  Ciito.  stated 
the  law  of  Athens  and  ttt*  reason:  ".  .  .  we 
further  prociaiin  to  any  Athenian  by  Vbm 
liberty  which  we  allow  hltn.  that  If  he  does 
iiot  lllu.  us  when  be  has  become  of  age  and 


has  seen  the  ways  of  the  city,  and  made  our 
acquaintance,  he  may  go  where  he  pleases 
and  take  his  goods  with  him." 

During  my  five  years  of  service  In  the 
United  Nations,  my  Soviet  colleagues  were 
cansifitently  hypersensitive  to  any  discussion 
of  the  right  to  leave  one's  country.  I  Itnew, 
of  course,  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  fought 
a  last  ditch  fight  against  Article  13  Anally 
proposing  and  losing  an  ameiidmect  to  make 
the  right  conditional,  "in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  that 
country  "' 

Eventually,  the  So%iet  Union  abstained  In 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  vote.  However  the 
force  of  the  declaration  was  aHlrmed  unani- 
mously twenty  y^tcn.  later  In  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Teheran  that  declared.  '"The  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  states  the  com- 
mon understanding  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  concerning  the  inalienable  and  In- 
violable rights  of  all  memlserB  of  the  human 
family  and  constitutes  an  obligation  for  the 
members  of  the  international  community  " 

In  1963,  the  United  Nations  Subcommls- 
ston  for  the  Prevention  of  Discrlmlnatlac  and 
Protection  of  Minorities  considered  a  study  of 
discrimination  on  the  right  of  everyone  to 
leave  any  country.  Including  his  own.  and 
to  return  to  his  own,  prepared  by  the  PhlTlp- 
pine  jurist,  Joee  D  Ingles  Judge  Ingles  pro- 
posed very  explicit  draft  prlncljries  based  on 
Article  18  TTie  Soviet  bloc  opposed  Its  publi- 
cation, demanded  the  deletloo  of  materia! 
from  authoritative  sources  giving  instances 
of  denials  by  Soviet-bloc  nations  of  the  right 
to  leave  the  bloc  countries  and  voted  against 
the  draft  principles  The  Soviet  representa- 
tives contended  at  the  same  time  that  every- 
one was  free  to  leave  even  the  Soviet  Union 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  a  great  and  powerful 
country,  the  bulk  of  whose  cltteen*  are  a?  at  - 
tached  to  that  land  as  are  dtlxms  of  other 
nations.  Therefore,  the  Soviet  unreasonlnp 
and  unjustified  fear  of  free  exit  perplexed 
me  One  day  at  lunch  with  a  man  from  one 
of  the  SoTlet-bloc  nations.  I  raised  this  quee- 
tlon. 

He  acknowleflged  the  Soviet  fear  and  the 
shackles  It  had  impoeed  on  exits 

He  explained-  "The  USSR  is  a  state  of 
minorities,  proclaimed  by  Its  leaders  as  the 
perfect  society.  If  any  one  chooeee  to  leave 
this  Is  a  blot  on  the  claim  and  a  bad  example 
to  Soviet  mlnorltiea.  many  of  whom  have 
ccmpatrlots  outside  the  borders." 

I  asked  his  opinion  as  to  how  many  people 
would  actually  leave  the  Soviet  Union  if  the 
doors  were  opened.  "Not  many,"  he  replied, 
"and  many  who  would  leave  would  return 
if  there  were  no  stigma  or  Impediments  on 
leaving  or  reprisals  on  retTimlng  " 

He  drew  from  the  recent  history  of  hts 
own  country,  which  had  opened  its  doore 
after  World  War  IT.  ""Many  left — several  hun- 
dreds of  thotisands,  but  soon,  I  myself  proc- 
essed the  visas  for  a  threat  flow  of  return  " 
Then  he  said;  "Whtr^  tbe  ^tee  swing  freeiy 
both  ways,  the  flow  soon  est&bliShee  an  equi- 
litwlum  " 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  has  been  to- 
tally obstinate  while  hpyocrlticaUy  contend- 
ing that  It  has  open  doors  Only  in  the  heat 
of  debate  when  their  gtiartls  are  down  do 
Soviet  dele^tes  tell  the  sad  truth  about  thj 
rl^t  to  leave  Roasla  and  most  Soviet -bloc 
countries  today,  for  tltat  matter. 

The  IntematlaDal  Convention  cxi  the  Bim- 
ination  of  all  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion ratified  by  46  nations.  Including  XXit 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Ukraine,  Is  now  In  force 
Included  among  the  rights  enumerated  1* 
"the  right  of  everrone  to  leave  any  cotmtry, 
includtnf  his  cjwn,  and  to  return  to  hie  own 
oountry." 

The  cruel  fact,  however.  Is  tbat  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  aU  o(  its  ■uoceeeoe  and  adiieve- 
raenu.  Is  stUl  In  •ohm  ways  a  frighteDed., 
prlmiUve  nation,  not  anytbln^  like  as  ad- 
vanced aft  tte  AtlMna  of  Socratea. 
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CosPOMsoss  TO  Kemp  RBSotunoN 
Representatives  Lent.  Ooldwater.  McDadP 
Brasco,     Addabbo.     Whltehurst,     Thompson, 
Morse.  Crane.  Keating. 

Halpern,  Thone,  Young.  Frenzel.  Koch, 
Rhodes.  El'.berg.  Rangel.  Archer, 

Blackburn,  Terry.  Bob  WUson.  Wyatt.  BAlla- 
^        back.    Michel,    Harrington,    Derwlnskl.    and 
Baker. 

Mr.  KEMP  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution : 

CONCUIUIKNT  RlSOLtmOK 

Expressing  the  sense  of  Congre«w  with  re- 
spect to  placing  before  the  United  Natlorus 
General  Assembly  the  Issue  of  the  dual  right 
of  ail  persons  to  emigrate  from  and  also 
return  to  one's  country. 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  some  nations  have  not  ad- 
hered to  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  which  specifically  recites  that 
all  people  have  a  right  to  expatriate  them- 
selves— to  pass  fre«ly  from  state  to  state, 
to  remove  themselves  from  a  Jurisdiction 
which  they  find  destructive  or  offensive  to 
their  rights:  and 

Wbere«a  the  vengeful  trial  of  Jews  at- 
tempting to  leave  L>enlngrad,  the  plight  of 
hundreds  like  Rita  Oluzman  whose  husband 
has  not  been  allowed  to  emigrate  from 
Ukraine  to  Join  her  and  their  baby  son  In 
Israel,  the  killing  of  approximately  S6  people 
trying  to  flee  East  Berlin,  the  brutal  beating, 
recapture,  and  subsequent  prosecution  of  the 
Lithuanian  seaman  on  an  American  Coast 
Ouard  vessel,  the  expressed  fear  of  SolEhe- 
nltsen  that  If  he  accepted  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
Stockholm,  he  could  be  barred  forever  from 
his  Russian  homeland  are  all  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  some  nations  have  not  honored 
the  aforemeutlohed  basic  and  Internationally 
recognhsed  human  right,  the  right  of  every- 
one to  leave  any  country  and  return  to  bis 
own  country:  and 

Whereas  the  International  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination ratified  by  46  nations  Is  now  In 
force,  and  Included  among  the  rights  is  the 
"right  of  everyone  to  leave  any  country.  In- 
cluding his  own,  and  to  return  to  his  own 
country";  and 

Whereas  this  extremely  Important  moral 
Issue  has  never  been  brought  before  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Hou-^e  of  Repre3entatix>et 
( the  Senate  concurring  i  .  That  It  U  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  acting 
through  the  United  Nations,  should  present 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  In 
fitting  nuinner  the  Issue  of  the  right  to  emi- 
grate from  and  also  return  to  one's  country. 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KEMP.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Kkatikg)  . 

Mr.  KEATTNO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  the  great  leadership  that  he 
haa  provided  the  Members  of  the  House 
In  writing  this  resolution  and  for  the 
great  work  he  has  done  to  help  the  cause 
of  Soviet  Jewry.  I  especially  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  visit  to  Israel  and 
I  would  like  to  be  associated  with  his 
remarks. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  community 
of  nations  to  speak  up  in  protest  of  the 
Soviet  policy  of  not  allowing  its  citizens 
to  travel  freely.  Their  policy  against 
Jewish  citizens  not  only  discriminates 
against  them  when  they  remain  In  Rus- 
sia but  it  will  not  allow  them  to  leave  of 
/  their  own  free  will  Perhaps  the  force  of 
public   opinion  caji   change   this  policy. 


Mr  KEMP.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
hl.s  remarks. 

Mr.  ARCHER  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KEMP  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Join  in  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  'York  in  his  effort  to  bring 
about  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  also  for  his 
statement  and  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  also  add 
that  this  summer  I  took  my  family  to  the 
United  Nations  and  went  on  a  tour  of 
that  body.  I  Inquired  specifically  at  that 
time  as  to  whether  there  had  been  any 
olHcial  Inquiry  In  the  United  Nations  on 
behalf  of  the  Jews  In  Russia,  At  that 
point,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  there 
had  been  no  official  inquiry.  So  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  see  some  action  taken 
along  this  line  while  the  U.N.  Is  in  ses- 
sion. 

Mr  KEMP  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KE:mP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  too  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  matter  and  this  great 
moral  question  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  and,  in 
fact,  the  people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  goes  without 
saying  that  one  of  the  easiest  tests  of 
freedom  and  tyranny  in  this  complex 
world  of  ovirs  is  whether  a  country  will 
let  Its  citizens  leave  freely  and  come 
back  freely.  Whenever  one  is  in  doubt 
of  where  any  country  stands,  this  easy 
test  will  produce  a  quick  and  perfect 
answer 

I.  too,  commend  the  gentleman  and 
I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  this  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  add  that  anyone, 
who  hears  the  story  of  Mrs  Oluzman, 
the  facts  in  her  case  and  the  circum- 
stances with  reference  to  the  Jews  who 
are  In  Soviet  Russia  and.  indeed,  people 
around  the  world  who  have  this  prob- 
lem, will  be  deeply  moved  and  anxious 
to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
world 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
our  colleague.  Jack  Kemp,  for  undertak- 
ing this  special  order  today  so  that  we 
mujht  discuss  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry 
and  for  Ins  efforts  on  behalf  of  that  per- 
secuted minority. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  engaging  in  the 
cultural  genocide  of  the  Jewish  people 
held  captive  in  the  \J33.R.  While  surely 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  religiously  observant 
for  anyone  whether  he  be  Christian. 
Moslem,  cr  Jewish  m  the  Soviet  Union  it 
is  especially  difflcult  by  reason  of  the 
Soviet  Government's  harassment  to  prac- 
tice the  Jewish  religion.  The  best  illus- 
tration l.s  the  fact  that  while  other  reli- 


gions are  permitted  to  train  their  priests. 
the  Jews  are  not  permitted  to  maintain 
a  .seminary  In  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
training  of  rabbis.  The  effect  of  this  dus- 
criminatory  action  is  easily  seen  when 
one  vi.sits  the  Soviet  Union  and  finds  that 
in  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
where  most  of  the  Jews  reside  there  are 
only  three  rabbLs.  all  aged,  now  able  to 
minister  to  their  congregations.  In  the 
capital  city  of  Moscow  where  approxi- 
mately 500,000  Jews  live,  there  is  only 
Rabbi  Lehuva  Levin  who  Is  78  years  of 
age.  ill,  and  without  a  successor. 

Culturally  the  Soviet  Union  again  dis- 
criminates against  Jews,  a  recognized 
nationality  imder  the  Soviet  Union's  con- 
stitution, by  prohibiting  the  Jews  from 
conducting  schooLs  where  they  could 
teach  their  children  in  Yiddish  or  He- 
brew languages.  Whereas,  the  Soviet 
Union  encourages  such  language  schools 
for  every  other  nationality  mcluding 
smaller  groups  such  as  the  Volga  Deutsch 
which  are  numerically  fewer  than  the 
Jews. 

The  Soviet  Jews  have  made  It  dramat- 
ically clear  by  potests  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  leading  to  their  arrests  and  im- 
prisonment, that  they  wish  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  and  go  to  Israel.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  permitted  a  small  trickle  to 
leave,  believing,  most  Western  obeervers 
think,  that  by  allowing  what  the  Soviet 
Union  characterizes  as  "troublemakers  ' 
to  leave  they  will  remove  the  problem. 
On  the  contrary  however,  the  problem 
for  the  U.8.S.R.  worsens  in  that  as  each 
so-called  troublemaker  leaves  there  are 
10  to  take  his  or  her  place.  F^iture  gen- 
erations will  look  beck  on  this  era  of  So- 
viet persecution  of  the  Jews  and  remem- 
ber as  heroe  and  martyrs  thcwe  Jews  who 
have  demonstrated  courage  beyond  com- 
pare in  the  Soviet  Union  such  as  Ruth 
Alexandrovlch,  Lassal  Kamlnsky.  Lev 
Yagman.  Dr.  Michael  Zand,  Boris  L, 
Kochublyevsky,  Mikhail  Shepahelovich, 
Lev  and  Mikhail  Korenbllt,  and  Ulya 
Ontman,  to  name  Just  a  few. 

I  fervently  hope  that  President  Nixon 
will  use  the  opportimity  which  he  will 
have  when  he  goes  to  Moscow,  as  he  an- 
nounced he  will  do.  to  urge  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  the  Jews  to 
leave.  Recently  U.S.  Attorney  General 
John  N  Mitchell  announced,  to  his  great 
credit,  that  any  Soviet  Jew  permitted  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union,  if  he  desires,  will 
be  allowed  to  come  into  the  United  Stales 
without  regard  to  quota  restrictions.  We 
know  that  most  Jews  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  will  go 
to  Israel,  their  eternal  homeland,  but  it 
is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  United 
States  that  it  has  shown  Its  compassion 
by  providing  the  oppwrtunity  for  those 
Jews  who  wish  to  do  so  to  come  here 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vmanl- 
moas  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  during  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  very  Im- 
portant Issue. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  *Mr. 
Bingham  >.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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INTRODUCnON    OP    PRISON 
GUARD /FIREMAN  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bingham*  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  i  Mr, 
DU  PoNT)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  extend  $50,000 
survivor  benefits  to  the  families  of  piolice 
officers,  prison  guards,  and  firemen 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  As  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  a  gentleman 
from  Virginia  iMr.  PorF»  has  already  in- 
troduced a  bill.  H.R.  9139,  which  extends 
$50,000  death  benefits  to  police  oEQcers' 
families.  I  believe,  however,  my  bill  would 
enhance  the  goals  of  the  original  bill  by 
extending  coverage  to  additional  public 
servants  who  must  also  engage  in  hazard- 
ous duty  for  the  protection  of  others. 

In  addition,  it  is  well  established  that 
this  group  of  men  have  become  the  focal 
point  of  abuse  by  the  violent,  dissident 
elements  of  society.  The  policeman,  the 
prLson  guard,  and  the  fireman  have  in  a 
sense  become  the  visable  symbol  of  pub- 
lic policy  and  authority.  In  turn  many 
have  met  their  deaths,  not  because  they 
were  individuals  but  because  they  were 
held  to  be  symbols  I  believe  that  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  that  the  consequences 
and  burdens  of  public  policy  be  borne 
alone  by  these  men  and  their  families. 
The  Federal  Government  should  extend 
coverage  to  all  these  men  to  insure  that 
their  families  do  not  mdeed  become  the 
symbols  of  neglect. 

With  each  successive  year,  the  num- 
ber of  police  officers  and  other  law  en- 
forcement officers  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  continues  to  rise,  and  contmues  to 
horrify  each  of  us.  In  1965,  53  police 
officers  alone  were  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty.  But  by  1970,  the  number  had  nearly 
doubled  to  100.  And  no  one  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  the  alarming  increase  in 
prison  guard  deaths  that  has  been 
sweeptog  the  country. 

Certainly,  nothing  is  more  tragic  than 
seeing  a  family  destroyed  by  the  sense- 
less killing  of  a  law  enforcement  officer 
who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  protecting 
our  families. 

By  providing  these  death  benefits  to 
the  slain  officer's  family,  I  think  that 
society  can  provide  a  small  boost  back- 
up for  the  family,  and  demonstrate  our 
appreciation  for  their  dedication  to  a 
job  where  they  risk  their  lives  daily.  I 
think  that  these  men  deserve  to  know 
that  their  families  will  be  protected  and 
cared  for  as  they  work  each  day. 

I  have  sponsored  this  bill  to  make 
prison  guards  and  firemen  as  well  as 
regular  law  enforcement  officials  eligible 
for  the  compensation,  in  recognition  that 
they  too  perform  their  Jobs  at  substan- 
tial risk  to  their  personal  safety  and 
well-being.  They  too  are  enforcing  the 
law.  And  they  too  deserve  to  know  that 
while  they  risk  their  Uvea  every  day, 
their  fEimilles  are  protected  if  something 
should  happen  to  them. 

I  hope  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
have  hearings  on  both  of  these  bills  in 
the  near  future,  and  report  out  the  legis- 
lation during  thla  Congress. 


HON.  WALTER  R.  BAYLIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Hecklzri  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  sad- 
ness that  I  learned  of  the  passing  of  a 
highly  respected  former  elected  official 
in  Taunton,  within  my  10th  Congres- 
sional District,  former  Representative 
Walter  R.  Baylies.  Representative  Baylies 
was  a  public  servant  of  great  distinction 
and  character,  and  his  long  and  out- 
standing career  will  be  remembered  for 
many,  many  years  to  come.  A  former 
secretary  to  Gov.  Robert  Bradford,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  his  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  administration  and  finance,  he 
also  served  as  acting  commissioner  of  ad- 
ministration under  Gov.  Christian  A. 
Herter.  His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  his 
many  friends,  and  I  extend  to  his  be- 
reaved family  my  heartfelt  sympathy.  I 
would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  tribute  which  appeared  on  Oc- 
tober 6  m  the  Taunton  Daily  Gazette; 

WaLTEB  R    BaTLUS  DlEfi  AT  69 

Walter  R.  Baylies,  69.  a  former  state  rep- 
resentative who  was  acting  commissioner  of 
administration  under  Gov  Christian  A  Her- 
ter and  who  served  for  many  years  as  deputy 
commissioner,  died  Tuesday  after  a  long 
Illness, 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  legislature  from 
Taunton  In  1934  and  served  until  1942  when 
he  resigned  to  enter  the  service  as  a  captain 
In   the  Army's  military  government. 

After  D-Day  he  established  governmental 
structures  In  many  cities  In  PYance.  Belgium 
and  Germany.  During  this  period  he  directed 
the  liberation  of  several  concentration 
camps. 

Earlier  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Mass.  State 
Guard. 

Baylies  was  appointed  secretary  to  Gov. 
Robert  P.  Bradford  In  1947  and  the  following 
year  he  was  apptolnted  Deputy  Commissioner 
In  Administration  and  Finance.  He  remained 
in  the  department  until  his  retirement  last 
year 

Bom  In  Boston,  son  of  Walter  Cabot  Bay- 
lies, a  financier,  he  graduated  from  St.  Mark's 
School  and  Harvard  College  with  the  class 
of  1924.  He  was  a  past  ohalrman  of  the 
Community  Chest  appeal  in  Taunton  and 
was  former  chairman  of  the  TVmnton  Aero- 
nautics Commission. 

In  April  of  last  year  a  preservation  list  vras 
made  of  Baylies  memorabilia  and  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Baylies  Estate  was  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Taunton. 

Survivors  Include  a  son,  Wlnthrop  A  Bay- 
lies of  Winchester;  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Bernat 
Rosner  of  Ordlna,  Calif.;  two  brothers, 
George  U.  Baylies  of  Scarsdale,  NY.,  and 
Edmund  Baylies  of  Southport.  Conn.,  and 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Randall  Clifford  of  Baston, 
Md  ,  and  Mrs.  Ludwig  Schulze  of  tocust 
Vallev.L.!. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES — XLV 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previouB  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  for  several  days  brought  you  up  to 
date  on  the  Sharpstown  Follies,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  have  been  preoccu- 
pied with  pressing  duties  of  my  commit- 


tee, relating  to  the  economic  emergency. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  my  interest  to 
Sharpstown  has  not  flagged;  Indeed  my 
concern  is  greater  now  than  It  ever  was 
before.  And  let  me  assure  you  that  I  in- 
tend to  continue  speaking  out  about  this 
outrage,  imtil  some  semblance  of  Justice 
is  done. 

That  is  the  issue  in  this  case.  Justice. 
The  operations  of  Prank  Sharp  and 
his  associates  resulted  in  the  ruination 
of  banks,  insurance  companies,  realty 
companies  and  assorted  other  firms,  and 
serious  financial  difficulties  for  firms  that 
he  dealt  with — those  that  have  not  been 
forced  to  close  their  d(X)rs  outright.  In 
the  case  of  National  Bankers  Life  In- 
surance Co.  alone,  policyholders  have 
been  advised  that  the  cash  values  of  their 
policies  now  are  only  ■worth  half  their 
supposed  value.  It  will  be  years,  or  never, 
before  these  damaged  people  recover 
their  losses — innocent  sheep  shorn  by 
Sharp  and  his  pals.  Moreover,  the  ma- 
chinations of  Sharp  and  his  associates 
resulted  in  wholesale  corruption,  includ- 
ing the  alleged  bribery  of  Federal  and 
State  bank  examiners  and  a  whole  host 
of  legislators  and  other  officials  of  the 
State  of  Texas.  As  a  result  of  the  corrupt- 
ing influences  of  Prank  Sharp  and  his 
gang.  Federal  and  State  bank  examiners 
are  under  criminal  Indictments,  as  are 
the  speaker  of  the  Texas  House  and  his 
speaker  pro  tempore  and  his  assistants; 
and  the  shadow  of  suspicion  is  caist  on 
the  chairman  of  the  state  Democratic 
executive  committee,  even  indeed  the 
Governor  himself. 

No  one  knows  how  many  people  who 
had  faith  in  Prank  Sharp  and  the  com- 
panies he  looted  have  been  ruined  or 
damaged  in  one  degree  or  another.  There 
are  depositors  who  had  large  amoimts 
of  money  in  the  SharpstowTi  State  Bank, 
who  probably  will  never  recover  all  their 
fimds  There  are  people  who  simply 
bought  insurance  policies  from  National 
Bankers  Life,  only  to  find  now  that  the 
reserves  of  the  company  are  hardly  half 
what  they  ought  to  be.  There  are  peo- 
ple like  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  Houston, 
w^ho  have  been  damaged  to  the  tune  of 
$6  million.  There  are  the  stockholders 
of  companies  that  Sharp  controlled,  who 
now  hold  worthless  securities.  There  are 
lenders  who  advanced  cash  to  Sharp  and 
his  gang  on  the  basis  of  those  same 
worthless  securities.  There  are  savings 
and  loan  assoclaticois  that  have  been 
pumped  full  of  worthless  paper  by  Sharp 
and  his  pals.  All  of  these  and  many, 
many  more  are  the  direct  victims  of 
Frank  Sharp's  ingenious  thievery.  And 
none  of  these  will  have  the  empty  sat- 
isfaction of  even  knowing  that  Sharp 
will  be  punished  for  what  he  has  done, 
because  they  all  know  the  sad,  the  in- 
credible, the  devastating  fact  that  Shajp 
has  been  given  complete  Immunity  for 
his  crimes,  in  exchange  for  testimony 
that  thus  far  seems  as  worthless  as  his 
companies  and  as  empty  as  his  bank. 
They  find  thunselves  dfkmaged  or  ruined, 
while  Prank  Sharp  plays  golf  at  his 
club  every  day,  free  as  the  wind. 

Justice  Is  the  lasue. 

Every  perscai  who  plotted  and  schemed 
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with  Pranlc  Shaxp,  every  person  wlx) 
aided  and  abetted  his  monstrous  scheme, 
ought  to  be  brought  to  trial.  Those  wlao 
were  corrupted,  and  those  who  schemed 
and  conspired  to  bring  about  corruptloti 
and  fraud  and  deceit,  ought  to  face  trial 
in  competent  courts. 

Justice  Is  the  issue.  How  could  it  bp 
timt  Uhe  Department  of  Justice  assented 
to  give  complete  Immunity  to  thte 
scoundrel?  How  could  it  be  that  he  wae 
ne\er  even  so  much  as  required  to  face 
a  grand  Jury?  And  how  could  it  be  that 
one  of  his  principal  associates,  Will  Wil- 
son. Is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hlRfc 
post  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Criminal  Division? 

Mr.  Wilson  was  closely  involved  in  tl» 
Sharp  empire,  for  6  whole  years.  I  have 
told  of  the  crooked  deals  that  he  took 
part  in  and  knew  of,  all  at  great  length. 
I  have  argued  that  a  man  who  had  such 
a  CEwe  of  moral  Ineptitude  otight  not  to 
be  In  the  sensitive  post  he  occupies,  and 
In  the  alternative  that,  if  a  man  worked 
so  closely  with  Sharp  and  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on,  that  he  does  not 
have  the  wits  to  be  an  assistant  attomer 
general  And  many  have  agreed  with  me. 
From  the  Department  of  Justice,  how- 
ever, there  is  only  contemptible  silence. 
I  have  written  letters  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  President  outlining  the 
case  and  raising  the  issues,  but  there 
has  never  been  a  substantive  reply;  only 
a  little  note  from  the  White  House  say- 
ing my  letter  was  received,  and  nothing 
at  all  from  the  Attorney  General  him- 
self. 

And  yet  the  Attorney  General  has  as- 
siu^d  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  that  he  Is  inter- 
ested and  concerned,  and  wants  to  learn 
the  facts  Beyond  that  assurance,  though. 
1  know  of  nothing  substantial  that  has 
been  said  or  done  by  Mr   Mitchell. 

Indeed,  his  very  assurances  to  the  great 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
give  rise  to  concern.  For  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  said  that  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Wilson  had  insisted  on  a  prison  sen- 
tence for  Frank  Sharp.  Wilson  himself 
has  said  that  he  feels  sorr>-  for  Sharp, 
and  moreover  has  said  that  he  disquali- 
fied himself  from  the  case  from  its  very 
beginning,  and  has  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  any  of  the  decisions  that  were 
made  by  the  Justice  Department  In  the 
Sharp  case.  I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
Attorney  General  was  not  Informed  of 
the  facts,  or  that  Wilson  was  lying  when 
he  said  he  knew  nothing  about  the  coti- 
duct  of  the  case  In  neither  case  can  I 
be  comforted:  If  the  Attorney  Cteneral 
was  misinformed  it  shows  that  he  had 
made  no  effort  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and 
if  Wilson  was  lying  in  his  public  state- 
ments, I  am  only  the  more  convinced 
that  he  has  no  bu.«?lnes.s  in  high  office 

Prank  Sharp  has  testified,  with  the 
comfort  of  his  Immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion, that  Will  Wilson  was  one  of  his 
principal  advisers  in  the  financing  of 
the  takeover  of  National  Bankers  life 
iTLsurance  Co.,  which  Sharp  accom- 
plished using  in  large  part  the  fund*  of 
that  very  company.  Wilson  has  said  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  financial  ar- 
rangements.   Again,   this   raises    serious 


questioos.  Sharp  has  no  reason  to  lie,  and 
every  reason  not  to,  since  he  is  subject  to 
perjury  charges>He  might  have  a  defec- 
tive memory^  in  which  case  one  can  only 
wonder  at  the  incredible  belief  of  the 
Justice  Department  that  he  is  a  key  wit- 
ness. Or  Wilaon  could  be  lying.  It  seems 
to  me  a  matter  of  paramount  importance 
to  learn  who  the  liar  is. 
Justice  is  the  iMue. 

It  seems  InsulUng  even  to  the  most 
simple  mind  that  a  highbinder  like  Sharp 
was  never  ao  much  as  brought  to  a  grand 
Jury,  only  tried  on  a  couple  of  very  minor 
crimes — minor  for  him — and  given  a  sus- 
pended sentence,  and  complete  immunity, 
when  the  Federal  Govemment  has  ob- 
tained prlAon  sentences  for  bankers  who 
have  committed  lesser  offenses,  and  pur- 
sued to  the  furthest  letter  of  the  law 
other  bankers  who  have  committed  simi- 
lar breaches  of  trust.  It  U  incredible,  and 
would  be  Inconceivable  to  think.  If  I  did 
not  know  it  la  true,  that  tlie  same  district 
attorney  who  let  Sharp  go  could  obtain 
a  3 -year  prison  sentence  for  a  simple 
chicken  thief.  It  would  almost  aeem  that 
tlie  penalty  is  greater  a.s  the  cnme  is 
smaller;  and  that  the  biggest  Uiieves. 
those  who  do  infinitely  greater  damage  to 
society,  enjoy  its  fullest  protections  and 
pardon. 

How  can  it  be  that  a  man  who  has 
stolen  millions,  even  from  priesti,  and 
who  was  the  prime  mover  in  a  scheme 
to  corrupt  Federal  and  State  bank  ex- 
aminers, legislators,  and  other  officials, 
and  who  was  responolble  for  the  col- 
lapse of  any  number  of  firms,  damaging 
any  number  of  Institutions,  can  be 
handed  what  amounts  to  congratula- 
tions frrm  the  Department  of  Justice? 
And  yet  this  is  what  has  happened. 

.\nd  how  can  we  have  faith  in  justice, 
let  alone  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  If 
we  can  never  know  why  it  all  happened? 
Justice  Is  the  Issue,  Including  faith  In 
the  integrity  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

We  know  tliat  the  As.sistant  Attorney 
General  worked  closely  witli  Frank  Sharp 
for  6  years,  and  we  know  that  he  made 
a  nulllon  dollars  durinR  tiiat  time.  Yet 
the  Department  of  Justice  docs  not  deign 
to  tell  us  how  Mr  Wilson  earned  all  that 
money. 

We  know  that  crooked  deals  and 
schemes  took  place  in  the  Sharp  empire 
while  Wilson  had  a  key  part  In  it;  and 
yet  the  Department  of  Justice  does  not 
tell  us  what  knowledge  Wilson  had  of  all 
Uiis. 

Ail  we  know  is  that  Wilson  s  former 
client,  the  biggest  fLsh  In  a  school  of 
predator?.  Is  free  and  enjoying  full  hn- 
munlty,  and  Indeed  receiving  regular 
pay  as  a  witness  for  the  Government. 

And  we  know,  too.  that  Wilson  con- 
tinues his  personal  financial  venture,'^, 
such  a.s  required  him  to  borrow  $30,000 
from  Frank  Sharp  Just  last  summer  in 
1970 

We  are  told  that  WlLson  is  noted  by 
his  absence  from  duty,  by  his  devotion 
to  his  personal  business,  but  not  for  his 
effectiveness  as  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General. 

In  light  of  all  this  It  should  not  be 
any  wonder  that  people  question  whether 


Justice  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of 
Frank  Sharp,  when  the  biggest  fish  of 
all  In  the  Sharpstown  school  of  sharks 
remains  free;  and  In  view  of  the  strange, 
even  contemptuous  refusal  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  answer  smy  of  tlie 
questions  I  and  others  have  raised,  no 
one  should  be  surprised  when  people 
ask  if  the  Department  of  Justice  is  even 
interested  in  Justice. 

I  raised  the  issues  in  a  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 22  to  the  Attorney  General,  a 
letter  to  wlxlch  I  have  not  even  received 
the  courtesy  of  an  acknowledgment,  and 
which  I  make  part  of  the  Record  at  thU 
point: 

Septemukr  22,   1971. 

Hon.    JoUN    MlTCUELX. 

Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  DC 

DsA*  \IM  Attornet  CiiNiRAi.  On  August 
27,  I  nrrot«  you  a  letter  ex.pree8liig  my  belief 
t.h*t  Aa«lst*m.  AtV/rnejr  0«ner»l  WlU  Wilson 
is  anilt  'or  office  aud  B^ouid  be  abked  to 
rBBlga. 

Since  that  time  a  nnmber  of  prominent 
publlcatlaiis.  Including  three  nationally  ctr- 
rn!at«jd  ma^rarJnen.  have  rained  njmllar  ques- 
tions. 

There  la.  for  example,  the  record  of  b  large 
number  at  questionable  deals  Mr.  Wilson  par- 
ticipated Ui,  or  had  knowledge  of.  during  hu 
su  year  aasoclation  with  Mr.  Frank  Sharp, 
who  may  well  be  the  biggest  .swindler  of  our 
time.  Mr  Wilson  has  stated  var-.oiisly  that 
theae  deals  took  place  after  he  left  Sharp, 
that  he  knew  iKTthlng  of  them,  or  that  he 
wa«  a  patsy."  None  at  these  expbmaUotis  is 
adequate,  and  none  dLspeU  the  doubt  that 
ha-s  been  cast  over  his  Integrity  sjid  fllness. 
Mr.  WUson  admits  to  having  accepted  a 
$30,000  loan  from  Mr.  Sharp's  Interests  at  a 
time  when  Mr  Sharp  waa  under  Invest  lo- 
tion, ac  investigation  which  Mr  Wilson  had 
every  reason  to  know  of,  since  tt  had  been 
dlscuaBed   with   him   by  a  Sharp  aasoclate 

Mr.  WUsMi  admits  to  having  paid  a  bill  f<jc 
the  electronic  survelUanre  of  nxjcus  used  by 
Federal  bank  examiners  at  the  Sharpsujwn 
State  Bank,  but  claims  that  he  did  not  know 
at  the  time  that  the  bill  was  for  that  pur- 
pose m«  profeaaed  tgnoraoce  is  ■atonJahlnK. 
In  view  of  the  fact  tbat  at  the  time  this 
tranaacuon  took  place,  h«  had  long  known 
ilie  Sharpatown  bank  was  under  increasing 
crltlctem  from  Federal  bank  eian^iiiers.  aiid 
in  v-lew  of  hus  self-profeaaed  sharpness  of  wit 
Mr  Wilson  admit.-?  that  his  brokerage  ac- 
count was  u.sed  to  buy  stocks  for  a  Federal 
bank  ezaml nar.  an  illegal  transaction  He 
says  that  he  did  not  know  at  the  time  who 
the  examiner  was.  again  aatonl.shlag.  In  ylew 
of  Mr.  Wilsons  position  In  the  bank  hier- 
archy 

Mr.  Wilson  claims  that  he  knew  nothing 
abotit  how  Sharp  financed  the  pnrcha.se  of 
Natloi  al  Bankers  Life  Insuranc**  Com- 
pany, although  he  had  negotiated  the  deal 
hlm.s<>!f  Mr.  Sharp  clalma  that  WUeoo  did 
advise  hlni  on  this,  and  did  so  under  oath 
Since  Sharp  has  been  given  total  immunity 
by  the  government,  he  has  no  reason  to  He. 
Either  he  Is  a  reliable  witneaa  or  rot.  and  If 
h«  Is  not,  he  should  not  enjoy  your  con- 
tinued protection  Naturally  If  he  Is  telling 
the  truth,  Mr  Wilson  te  not.  It  Mems  Impor- 
tant to  DM  that  you  And  out  which  man  la 
the  liar. 

Beports  Uidloate  that  Mr.  Wllaoa  has  a 
very  poor  record  oT  attendance  in  his  office. 
poorest  of  all  the  Aaalstant  Attoraaya  Gen- 
eral By  his  own  account  he  malntaln,s  a  very 
active  inveaCiiMnt  prcgram,  which  might  well 
oonfUct  with  his  oiBelal  dutlea.  Oartalnly 
vblla  Ui  •leotlv*  office,  b«  felt  n«»  to  earry 
out  any  numbar  of  vanturea,  tiioucta  ha  ex- 
coriated  others   who   did   likewise.   I   person- 
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ally  feel  that  a  pubUc  ofBclal  has  no  business 
taking  fliers  In  the  stock  markert  or  otJier- 
wlse  undertaking  ventures  that  have  any 
possibility  of  raising  a  oonfllct  of  Interest. 

Any  number  of  observers  have  commented 
on  the  situation  Involving  Mr  Wilson.  There 
have  been  editorial  calls  for  his  resignation. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  people 
besides  myself  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
fitness  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  serve. 

This  entire  situation  calls  Into  doubt  the 
Integrity  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  That 
IS  to  me  an  intolerable  situation  I  would 
think  that  you  would  be  sensitive  to  a  grow- 
ing scandal  of  this  kind  Yet  I  have  not  re- 
ceived so  much  as  an  acknowledgment  to 
my  letter. 

I  think  that  the  public  Is  entitled  to  know 
the  truth,  even  If  you  do  not  feel  IncUned  to 
answer  any  queetlons  It  seems  to  me  that  If 
you  cannot  or  will  not  respond.  I  would  be 
left  with  no  alternative  but  to  suggest  Im- 
peachment proceedings,  which  would  at  least 
enable  the  truth  to  be  fully  known. 
Sincerely, 

HXNRT   B.   GOKZALEZ. 

Member  of  Congress 

I  have  conveyed  all  of  this  to  Chair- 
man Celler,  and  he  has  indicated  his 
own  interest  and  concern.  I  make  my 
letter  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 
I  can  only  wonder  if  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  show  tlie  same  contempt  for 
Chairman  Celler  as  it  has  for  me: 

September  24,  1971. 
Hon  Emanuel  Celles, 

Chairman.    Judiciary    Committee,    House    of 
Represent attves,    Washington.    DC 

De.\r  Mr  Chairman:  I  appreciated  your 
call  yesterday  and  am  grateful  for  your  in- 
terest and  consideration 

Reflecting  on  our  conversation,  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  whether  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  aware  of  all  the  facts  when  he  spoke 
with  you  ibout  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment In  the  Frank  Sharp  case 

As  I  recall  it.  the  Attorney  General  said 
to  you  that  the  Aaslstan*  Attorney  General, 
Will  Wilson,  had  In.slsied  on  a  prison  sen- 
tence for  the  defendant  Sharp  This  is  most 
startling  and  contradictory,  since  Wilson  has 
repeatedly  said  that  he  had  disqualified  him- 
self from  the  case  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  Its  conduct. 
Furthermore,  the  government  made  no  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Judge  at  Sharps  sen- 
tencing, at  least  none  that  U  reflected  In  the 
court  proceedings  The  government  put  on  no 
witnesses,  and  indeed  prosecuting  attorneys 
said  that  't  was  not  traditional  to  do  so. 
The  comments  of  the  court  Indicate  that  the 
presentence  investigation  was  very  favorable 
to  Mr  Sharp. 

All  of  the  foregoing  files  in  the  face  of 
what  Mr  ..Mitchell  told  you  Either  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  not  aware  of  the  facts,  or 
Mr.  Wilson  has  been  making  false  public 
statements. 

There  is  no  reason  for  me  to  rep>eat  here 
my  comments  about  the  immunity  statute, 
since  you  share  my  concern  about  Its  opera- 
tion. However.  I  do  feel  that  there  Is  very 
serious  ground  for  questioning  the  fitness  of 
Mr.  WUl  Wilson  to  serve  as  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  I  feel  so  strongly  about  this 
that  I  have  had  drawn  up  a  resolution  of 
Impeachment,  but  I  would  not  proceed  on 
this  without   your  advice. 

I  would  be  most  grateful  for  your  consid- 
eration of  the  following  facts,  and  your  ad- 
vice on  how  beat  to  proceed  to  determine 
the  fltneas  of  Mr  Wilson  to  serve.  1  believe 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  man 
should  resign,  and  falling  his  prompt  resig- 
nation, the  House  should  Institute  Impeach- 
ment or  Inquiry  proceedings. 

The  baalo  operations  of  Frank  Sharp  axid 


his  associates  are  explored  In  the  court  pro- 
ceedings of  SSC  v  National  Bankers  Life  In- 
surance Company,  et  cU.  decided  a  few  days 
ago  In  the  U.S.  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas.  The  operations  of  Sharp  and 
his  associates  resulted  In  the  bankruptcy  of 
a  number  of  firms,  the  closing  of  a  large 
bank,  receivership  of  two  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  the  need  to  reorganize  at  least 
two  savings  and  loan  associations,  as  well  as 
the  alleged  corruption  of  a  number  of  Texas 
state  officials,  some  of  whom  are  now  under 
indictment. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Wilson  was  In 
the  private  practice  of  law  for  six  years, 
1963-1969  during  which  time  his  principal 
client  was  Frank  Sharp.  As  general  counsel 
for  Sharp's  three  principal  enterprises.  Na- 
tional Bankers  Lilfe,  Sharpstown  State  Bank, 
and  Sharjjstown  Realty — now  in  receivership, 
defunct  and  bankrupt  respectively,  Wilson 
had  knowledge  of  and  took  part  In  schemes 
and  swindles  described  In  the  SEC  com- 
plaint and  lawsuit  noted  above. 

In  addition,  Wilson  accepted  a  S30.000  un- 
secured loan  from  Sharp  In  August  1970  at 
a  time  when  Sharp  was  under  investigation, 
and  Wilson  had  good  reaaon  to  know  that 
the  man  was  under  Investigation.  Pre- 
\-lously,  before  coming  to  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Wilson  had  borrowed  about 
S300.000  from  Sharp,  some  of  which  he  re- 
paid by  performance  of  legal  services  In  the 
six  years  that  he  worked  for  Sharp,  Wilson 
increased  his  net  worth  from  about  •500,000 
to  $13  million. 

Among  the  "legal  services"  Wilson  per- 
formed for  Sharp  was  payment  for  a  "con- 
struction Job"  at  the  Sharpstown  State 
Bank.  At  the  time,  the  bank  was  under  close 
FDIC  supervision,  and  the  purp>oee  of  the 
supposed  corLstruction  was  to  place  sur- 
veillance devices  in  rooms  used  by  PTDIC 
examiners.  Wilson  says  that  he  did  not  know 
what  the  bill  was  for.  and  that  he  was  "a 
patsy"  In  that  particular  case. 

In  another  incident.  Wilson  allowed  Sharp 
to  use  his  brokerage  aooount  to  purchase 
seciu'ltles  for  a  Federal  bank  examiner,  who 
has  since  resigned.  This  was  an  Illegal  trans- 
action, but  Wilson  claims  that  be  did  not 
know  who  the  Federal  bank  examiner  was. 
To  say  the  least,  It  strains  the  Imagination 
to  think  that  he  would  not  know  who  was 
using  his  brokerage  account  Wilson  de- 
scribed this  incident  was  "a  favor  for  my 
client  (Sharp ) " 

The  typical  operation  of  the  Sharp  empire 
involved  switching  aasete  around  the  various 
companies,  n^anipulating  their  stock  values, 
and  In  the  words  of  the  SEC,  "systemaUcally 
looting"  them  Even  though  Wilson  was  for 
six  years  a  part  of  the  Sharp  empire  and 
had  key  positions  in  Its  three  principal  com- 
panies, and  engaged  In  extensive  deals  with 
Sharp,  he  claims  he  know  nothing  about 
the  swindling  that  was  going  on  all  around 
him. 

For  example,  when  Sharp  bought  control 
of  the  National  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, he  needed  17  5  million  In  loans  He  got 
•4  million  of  this  by  means  of  a  loan  from 
his  Sharpstown  State  Bank — a  loan  which 
was  Incidentally  tl  million  more  than  the 
legal  lending  limit  of  that  Institution.  The 
rest  came  out  of  NaUonal  Bankers  Ufe  Itself, 
via  loans  made  Immediately  after  the  Sharp 
takeover.  These  loans  would  have  been  Il- 
legal, but  for  an  odd  Interpretation  of  Texas 
Insurance  regulations,  an  Interpretation  that 
had  been  upheld  by  Wtlaon  back  In  his  days 
as  a  crlme-bustlng  Attorney  General  of 
Texas.  The  statute  in  question  Is  a  prohibi- 
tion of  oonHlcts  of  Intereats,  but  the  Attor- 
ney General's  ruUng  has  been  that  insurance 
company  offloera  are  prohibited  only  from 
maldng  loans  to  themsslves — not  to  cor- 
porate entitles  that  they  happen  to  control. 
Thus  Sharp  was  able  to  buy  NBL  using  Ita 
own  money.  Wilson  olalma  he  know  nothing 


of  this,  though  Sharp  baa  testified  to  the 
contrary. 

Incidentally,  to  understand  the  rx»l«  oT 
Sharp's  self  dealing,  you  have  only  to  con- 
sider that  close  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
assets  of  Sharpstown  State  Bank  consisted 
of  loans  to  Sharp  and  his  enterprises  Some 
two-thirds  of  the  bank's  deposits  were  In  the 
form  of  brokered  certificates  of  deposit,  virtu- 
ally all  of  which  apparently  was  brought  into 
the  bank  at  Sharp's  behest,  to  help  feed  his 
enterprises. 

Wilson  was  handsomely  rewarded  for  his 
efforts  In  behalf  of  Frank  Sharp.  He  occupied 
key  positions  In  Sharp's  dubious  enterprises. 
Yet  he  claims  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ques- 
tionable deals,  the  Uoting  of  company  assets, 
the  self-dealing,  and  the  outright  swindling 
that  was  going  on  all  around  him 

Some  writers  have  claimed  that  at  the 
time  Wilson  came  to  office,  one  of  the  big- 
gest actmtles  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  an  Investigation  Into  mlaoaanagement 
and  swindling  In  the  American  National  In- 
surance Company  of  Galveston  Texas,  which 
Is  one  of  the  biggest  stock  Insurance  com- 
panies In  the  United  States  According  to 
these  reporters,  Wilson  promptly  stopped  the 
Investigation  on  his  entry  in  office.  There 
are  a  number  of  lawsuits  now  underway  In 
connection  with  the  alleged  mismanagement, 
but  It  Is  curious  to  think  that  Wilson  would 
have  quashed  an  investigation  into  a  com- 
pany in  which  he  had  displayed  exceptional 
Interest  as  Texas  Attorney  General,  and 
which  conceivably  had  links  to  organized 
crime,  a  subject  Wilson  is  supposed  to  have 
keen  Interest  in. 

Other  repyorters  have  said  that  Wilson  has 
displayed  far  more  interest  in  his  private 
business  affairs  than  In  his  position  as  As- 
sistant Attorney  Genersil.  and  that  he  has 
the  worst  absentee  rate  of  aii/  Assistant  At- 
torney General  He  has  been  characterized  as 
naive,  and  has  himself  said  be  was    "a  patsy   . 

Wilson  certainly  had  knowledge  of  the 
strange  deals  that  were  taking  place  about 
him  while  he  worked  for  Frank  Sharp  If  that 
Is  so  he  certainly  Is  unfit  for  his  present 
office.  Even  accepting  WUson's  claims  of  in- 
nocence and  Ignorance.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
he  could  qualify  to  continue  In  oflVce— a  man 
that  naive  has  no  business  being  the  chief 
prosecutor  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  conduct  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  the  Sharp  case  is  In  itself 
disgraceful  Keeping  In  ofBce  a  man  who  was 
central  to  the  swindling  deals  of  Sharp,  and 
who  has  never  explained  his  role,  and  who — 
Judging  from  the  conversation  of  the  At- 
torney General  with  you — is  a  public  liar,  is 
Incredible. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  thoroughly 
Investigate  this  matter  Though  I  believe 
that  Wilson's  case  Is  enough  to  warrant  Im- 
peachment, your  Judgment  on  this  wUl  b« 
most  sincerely  appreciated. 
Sincerely  .vours, 

Henrt   B    Gonzalez 

Member  of  Congress. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WAOOONNER  IN- 
TRODUCE LEGISLATION  DEAL- 
ING WITH  TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 
OP   CERTAIN   ORGANIZATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  <Mr,  Waggonneri 
Is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  this  week  which 
deals  with  the  tax-exempt  status  of  cer- 
tain organizations  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The  tax  laws  ex- 
empt from  income  taxation  a  category  of 
clubs,  which  includes  social  clubs  and  na- 
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tion&l  organizations  of  coUece  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities.  The  provlfiion  spedflea 
that  these  chibs  must  be  orgarriiiied  and 
operated  exclusively  for  pleasnTe,  recre- 
ation, and  other  nonprofltable  purposes 
with  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  inurin* 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder. 
The  regulationa  under  this  provision 
state  that  a  club  which  er  gages  In  busi- 
ness is  not  org:anlssed  an  i  operated  ex- 
clusively for  nonprofltable  purposes  and. 
therefore,  would  not  be  exempt  The  bill 
I  have  introduced  removes  the  word  "ex- 
clusively" in  the  statutory  provision  and 
is  mtended  to  allow  the  orRanizations  un- 
der this  exempt  category  to  earn  income 
from  nonmember  sources  to  a  limited 
extent. 

Before  1950,  tax-exempt  organizatione 
were  exempt  from  all  Federal  taxatioB 
even  If  they  were  engaged  in  commercial 
activity.  Some  of  these  exempt  organiza- 
tions, however,  had  begun  to  engage  tn 
business  «u:tivlties  which  presented  ut>- 
falr  competition  to  nonexempt  business- 
es, since  the  tax-free  status  of  these  or- 
ganlzatlorxs  enabled  them  to  use  their 
entire  profits  to  expand  operations  while 
theu-  competitors  could  expand  only  wltli 
the  profits  remaining  after  income  laxe«. 
There  were  aL«w  a  number  of  examples 
where  tax-exempt  organizatiorLs  used 
their  tax  exemptions  to  acquire  a  busi- 
ness with  little  or  no  investment  on  tlietr 
own  part  and  paying  for  it  in  instaU- 
ments  out  of  subsequent  tax-frtM;  earr>- 
Ings. 

For  these  rea.son.<»,  Congress  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1950  Imposed  the  corpo- 
rate Income  tax  on  certain  tax-exempt 
organizations,  with  respect  to  their  la- 
come  from  active  business  enterprise 
which  are  unrelated  to  the  exempt  pur- 
poses of  the  organizations.  The  organiz»- 
tlons  subject  to  the  tax  on  unrelated 
business  income  t>y  the  1950  act  includedl 
charitable,  educational,  and  religious  or- 
ganizations other  than  churches;  labor 
and  agricultural  organizations;  chambens 
of  commerce,  business  leagues,  real  estate 
boards,  and  similar  organizations  Social 
clubs,  national  organizations  of  college 
fraternities  and  sororities,  and  certain 
other  tax-exempt  organizations  were  not 
subject  to  the  unrelated  business  income 
tax  imposed  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  195f . 

During  the  con&ideratio>n  of  the  TaK 
Pteform  Act  in  1969,  Congress  became 
aware  that  many  of  the  exempt  organi- 
zations not  subject  to  the  unrelated  busi- 
ness Income  tax  were  engaging  in  sub- 
stantial commercial  activity.  Therefore, 
In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  CongreiB 
extended  the  unrelated  business  incotne 
tax  to  virtually  all  of  the  exempt  orga- 
uizatlorLs  not  already  subject  to  that  tax 
This  made  social  clubs  and  national  or- 
ganizations of  college  fraternities  ai^ 
•ororltles  taxable  on  all  of  their  income 
received  from  sources  outside  their  mem- 
bershlp.  This  Includes  a  tax  on  their  in- 
vestment income;  a  tax  which  appUSB 
only  to  these  organizations  and  employ- 
ees' beneficiary  associations  and  not  to 
the  other  tax-exempt  organizations. 

In  the  ca«e  of  social  cluba,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  generally  denied 
or  revoked  a  club's  exempt  status  wheie 


more  than  an  mddental  amount  of  its 
outside  Income  resulted  from  nonmem- 
bers,  or  In  cases  where  the  organizations 
operated  otjtslde  businesses  The  argu- 
ment advanced  is  that  the  theory  of  the 
exemption  for  social  clubs  is,  at  least  in 
part,  that  it  allows  individuals  to  join 
together  to  provide  recreational  or  social 
facilities  without  tax  consequences,  so 
that  the  tax  exemption  operates  properly 
only  where  the  sources  of  Income  of  the 
organization  are  limited  to  receipts  from 
its  memberslup.  Tliis  was  particularly 
true  prior  to  19€9  when  these  organiza- 
tions were  not  subject  to  any  tax  on  in- 
come they  may  have  received  from  out- 
.side  sources  Since  the.se  organization.s 
are  now  subject  to  an  unrrlatrd  bu.sines.s 
income  tax  and  a  tax  on  their  invest- 
ment income,  I  believe  it  is  advisable  to 
allow  these  organizations  to  receive  some 
income  from  outside  sources  without  los- 
ing their  tax-fxempt  .statu;* 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  ren  oves  the 
word  "exclusively"  from  the  statiiforj' 
language  which  is  intended  to  allow  tliesc 
organizations  to  receive  up  tt  25  percent 
of  their  income  from  sour(  es  outside  of 
their  membership  without  losmg  their 
tax-exempt  status  Since  this  Income 
from  out.slde  .sources  will  continue  to  be 
subject  to  the  unrelated  basincss  income 
tax  a.s  provided  imder  present  law,  there 
is  no  tax  avoidance  even  with  respect  to 
any  income  received  under  the  25 -per- 
cent rule 

The  effect  of  thi.s  bill  on  a  social  club, 
national  organization  of  a  college  frater- 
nity or  sorority,  or  other  organization 
exempt  from  Lax  under  section  501  <C'  i7» 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  tliat  if 
it  receives  luu^iated  business  income, 
which  generally  is  income  from  sources 
outside  of  its  membership  or  xmrelated 
to  the  purposes  for  its  exemption,  the 
organization  would  be  subject  to  the  tax 
on  that  income  and  as  long  as  this  income 
Ls  not  more  than  25  percent  of  it':  total 
income  from  all  sources,  it  will  not  lose 
it-s  tax-exempt  status. 

The  unrelated  business  Income  that  I 
have  referred  to,  that  this  bill  Intends  to 
permit  these  organizations  to  receive 
from  outside  .sources  within  "vhis  25-per- 
cent amount,  would  be  from  those  ac- 
tivities they  have  traditionally  carried  on. 
However,  where  a  club  receives  Income 
from  the  sale  of  Its  clubhouse  or  similar 
facilities,  that  Income  would  not  be  In- 
cluded in  the  formula;  it  would  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  total  Income  of  the  club  or 
In  the  25 -percent  amount.  The  bill  does 
not  intend  to  permit  these  organizations 
to  receive  within  the  25 -percent  amount. 
Income  from  the  active  conduct  of  busi- 
nesses not  traditionally  carried  on  by 
these  organizations. 

If  the  organization  has  outside  Income, 
lncli«ling  Investment  Income,  in  excess  of 
25  percent,  it  will  lose  its  exempt  status 
for  that  year  thereby  subjecting  all  of  its 
Income,  even  that  received  from  its  mem- 
berahlp.  to  tax  In  that  year.  Thus,  in  ef- 
fect, the  bill  proTldes  for  a  standard  un- 
der which  these  organizations,  newly  sub- 
jected to  the  imrelated  business  income 
tax.  may  receive  limited  amounts  of  out- 
side income  subject  to  that  tax  and  still 
malnUtn  its  tax-exempt  status. 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE  PAKMERS  HOM£ 
ADMINISTRATION 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  SisK)  i£ 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  SISK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  per- 
mission to  read  Into  the  Rxcord  a  letter 
from  a  sensitive  and  reliable  observer  of 
the  California  rural  scene  for  over  31 
years. 

Tlie  letter,  addressed  to  Chairman  W 
R.  PoAOE  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
in  support  of  H.R  10867  and  H.R  10671 
i.s  fhptx-ially  I'crtineni  Ui  tlu.s  legi.slation 
beraiL'sc  of  the  author's  professional  as- 
sociation with  and  Interest  In  California 
a^'riculture. 

Tlie  letter  is  from  Mrs.  Grace  McDon- 
ald, tlie  editor  of  the  California  Parmer 
Con.sumer  Reporter  of  Santa  Clara 

Mrs.  McDonald's  letter  says" 

Mr     PoAcr.    Membeks    or   the    Committes: 

In  suf>p<irt  fif  the  concept  of  liicreaslng  ap- 
propr1»Uoii»  for  und  ex(MLnslon  of  serrlces  to 
tUe  Fanners  Uom«  AtUrilnlatrnUon  to  stunu- 
iate  eniployment,  iiou.'-Uig,  education  aud 
buKluess  In  the  p.-eeeiitly  econciriically  de- 
pre.5«*d  rural  area-s,  for  H  R.  10897  and  H  H 
10^71  ni  d  rrlatPtl  House  bills  and  Senare 
Bill  ma 

With  31  years  of  experience  In  protecting 
producers  of  Cailfornia  s  fruit,  vegetable,  nut 
crops,    vineyardl.st.'?    arid    dairymen    .    .    . 

The  Farmers  Home  .^dInlnlstrfttlon  stands 
out  aa  the  fundamental  Federal  Agency  pro- 
viding low-cost  credit  to  produ:;er8  unable 
to  finance  their  specialized  and  efUclent  op- 
erations throtiKh  other  means,  make  pos&lble 
loans  for  purchase  of  land,  hou.slng  Unpruve- 
meut.s  and  or  construction:  guaranteed  safe 
and  sanitary  water  and  sewage  sybtems; 
offer  Incentives  to  small  business  establish- 
ments to  locate  In  depressed  rural  areo-s;  to 
the  end  that 

The  out-mlgratlon  of  both  -jnemployed 
and  frustrated  youth  no  less  than  adult*  be 
stemmed  and  a  balance  be  maintained  be- 
tween our  rural  and  urban  population  In 
economic  stability,  educational  opportunities 
and  environmental  protection  of  open  spaces, 
forest  resources,  streams,  lakes  and  rivers; 
collection,  and  treatment  of  disposable 
wastes. 

Adequate  funding  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Is  basic  to  sccrmpllsh  this 
and  related  objectives  providing  sufflrlent 
staff,  technical  assistance:  Increasing  the 
population  to  be  served  to  at  least  S.s.OOO 
persons  as  a  viable  eommiinlty.  economically. 
for  health  and  medical  services,  educational 
opp<jrtunlllefl  and  cultural  Innovations 
all  of  which  make  up  Incentives  to  hold  peo- 
ple together  and  prevent  mounting  metro- 
politan ghettos  and  economic  blind  alleys  In 
unmanageable  cities. 

The  California  Farmer  Consumer  Reporter 
of  which  I  am  editor  and  publisher,  wishes  to 
express  Its  admlrmtton  for  your  Joint  efforts 
as  embodied  In  the  numerous  measures  be- 
fore you  to  achieve  long-range  rural  area  de- 
velopment through  an  effective  and  adequate- 
ly finanoad  and  staffed  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mrs  Oracs  UcDoNau). 
Editor  and  Publisher ,  California 

Farmer  ContumeT  Reporter. 


FEDERAL  RETIREMENT  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Walozz)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.    WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
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pleased  today  to  introduce  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  together  with  my  col- 
leagues who  serve  on  the  Retirement,  In- 
surance, and  Health  Benefits  Subcom- 
mittee on  Post  0£Qce  and  Civil  Service. 

Tills  bill  is  aimed  at  improving  the 
retirement  benefits  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee so  that  the  productivity  and  qual- 
ity of  his  work  are  maintained. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  this  bill  contains  the  key 
provisions  of  several  bills  and  is  a  result 
of  the  diligent  efforts  of  Members  of  the 
subcommittee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 

I  especially  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  Uie  efforts  of  Representatives  Dominic 
Daniixs  and  Larry  Hogan.  whose  origi- 
nal bills  became  the  l>asis  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

This  bill  will  permit  immediate  retire- 
ment when  the  sum  of  years  of  credible 
service  and  age  total  at  lea-st  80  years. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  supported 
by  the  administration  which  permits  op- 
tional retirement  during  a  major  reduc- 
tion-in-force  when  the  employee  has  25 
years  of  service,  or  when  he  becomes  50 
years  of  aRc  vnih  20  years  of  credible 
service. 

Additionally,  tlie  bill  changes  the  for- 
mula for  reduction  in  annuity  of  em- 
ployees under  age  55  from  the  present 
2  to  1  percent  for  each  year  the  employee 
is  under  55  at  the  time  of  volimtary  or 
involu"  'arj-      '.rement. 

The  bill  also  includes  premium  and 
overtime  comr>ensaUon  as  a  part  of  base 
pay  for  deduction  and  cnmpulation  pur- 
poses. 

Finally,  in  order  that  the  retirement 
fund  remains  actuarially  saund,  the  bill 
would  increase  the  employee  and  agency 
contributions  by  one-lmlf  percent  each. 


THE  1971  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
AND  A  SPECI.\L  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  ■  Mr  Fixx>d  i  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  as  every  one 
T(-lth  an  objective  sense  well  knows,  the 
captive  nations— 27  of  them — still  are 
very  much  captive.  This  reality  is  not  to 
be  bruahed  under  the  rag.  unless,  of 
course,  some  choose  to  live  m  a  fool's 
world  The  resources  of  the  captive  na- 
tions are  being  exploited  to  advance  the 
aims  and  designs  of  Soviet-Russian  Im- 
periocolonlalism  on  practically  every  con- 
tinent of  our  world.  As  I  have  stated  often 
in  the  past,  It  in  vlt&Uy  Important  for  as 
to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  power 
source  and  fundamental  energy  to  otrr 
national  interest,  namely  Moscow. 

This  necessary  concentration  can  best 
be  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. I  have  urged  this  for  the  past  dec- 
tide,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  aa  long 
as  the  captive  nations  in  the  Red  em- 
pire exist.  "Hiere  Is  no  escape  from  this 
imposing  reality.  It  Is  one  that  must  be 
faced  squarely  and  forthrlghtly.  The 
House  has  had  the  diittocUan  at  select 
committees  on  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre 


and  investigations  into  Communist  take- 
overs in  Eastern  Europe.  It  has  another 
distinction  before  it,  if  it  would  only  show 
similar  foresight,  namely  in  the  cai>tive 
nations  in  toto  and  particularly  those  in 
the  Soviet  Union  itself.  This  is  the  time 
to  score  a  third  distinction  when  too 
many  Americans  are  losing  sight  of  the 
prime  enemy  to  our  country. 

As  in  preceding  years,  the  1971  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observance  has  suc- 
cessfully fxjinted  out  these  truths  for  our 
fellow  citizens  to  por«ler  and  seriously 
consider  for  the  period  ahead.  In  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  here,  the  observance, 
provided  by  the  Congress  itself,  has 
again  made  its  mark  As  examples  of  the 
variety  of  action  In  the  annual  observ- 
ance, I  have  the  privilege  of  introducing 
the  following: 

First,  proclamations  by  Governor  As- 
kew, of  Florida,  Mayor  Charles  B.  Wheel- 
er, of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  and  Mayor  Victor 
R  H  YameU,  of  Reading.  Pa  :  second 
an  article  on  "West  of  the  Wall"  in  the 
New  Orleans  periodical  Action  and  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  on  "Captive  Nations 
Week  Marked"  ui  Boston  papers;  third, 
addresses  by  Representative  Samuel  S. 
Stratton,  U.S.  Ambassador  McConaughy. 
and  others  at  the  RepubUc  of  China's 
observance;  fourth,  reports  m  America 
on  the  observances  in  Buffalo  and  Phila- 
delphia; fifth,  an  address  on  "A  CivUized 
World  Cannot  Accept  Captive  Nations." 
delivered  at  the  Philadelphia  rally:  and 
sixtli,  an  October  Reader's  Digest  captive 
nations  limiting  and  three  reviews  of  a 
tKjok  dealing  with  Uie  captive  nations: 

State  of  Fuorida  Elxict-mn  Department 

PaOCUk  MATION 

Whereas  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  human 
race  Is  its  slow  progress  toward  the  fulflll- 
ment  of  the  Ideal  of  Freedom  and  self  de- 
termination for  all  peoples,  and 

Whereas,  throughout  hletory  that  progress 
has  advanced  rapidly  during  eras  and  cen- 
turies at  enlightenment  and  then  disap- 
peared Into  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness  for  long 
periods  of  time,  and 

Whereas,  In  modem  times,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  BepubUc  of  China  stand  as 
awesome  and  frightening  barriers  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  enUghtenment  and  Freedom, 
and 

Whereas,  the  attitude  and  might  of  the 
Soviet  union  is  overpowering  evidence  of  this 
terrible  condition,  and 

Wbereas.  said  condition  l£  overwhelm.lngly 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  27  countries 
and  mJlllans  of  people  are  captive  of  Soviet 
domination  and  totalitarianism,  and 

Whereas,  the  ravishmant  and  obUteratlon 
oif  enUshteanaent  and  Freedom  Id  Caecho- 
slovakla  in  1968  is  a  tragic  and  conspicuous, 
episode  in  this  massive  movement  to  extin- 
guish the  light  of  Liberty  all  ov«r  the  world. 


wrher— I,  w^ben  one  man  loses  bla  LJbert7, 
the  Freedom  of  all  msoi  la  diminished,  and 

WbereM.  the  Cangreai  and  the  Prestdent 
of  the  United  Statei  bsve  designated  thtt 
"Captive  Netlons  Week"  be  uLiW  »ed  annu- 
ally, and  tikis  year  the  week  is  July  18->4. 

Mow,  therefore.  I.  ReuMn  0*0  Askew,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as  Oor- 
•mor  of  the  State  ot  FVwIda,  do  bereliT  pro- 
claim the  period  Ot  July  la-M,  1»T1,  m  Cap- 
tive I<atk>na  Week  In  tbe  deep  and  abiding 
faith  tfaat  the  XXaam  wlO  oome  wbeo  ell  pei»- 
pies  win  be  sustained  and  Inspired  by  the 
flame  of  Freedom  In  tbetr  souls. 


A  PRocukMATiojf  OF  CBAaixs  B   WazELxa.  Ja-, 
Matos.  Crrr  or  Kanbas  Crrr.  Mo 

Whereas,  this  Nation  was  founded  upon 
the  propoBltlOn  that  all  men  are  created 
equal ,  and  endowed  by  thrtj  Creator  with 
certain  Inalienable  rights.  Including  the  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  bapplneas. 
and  that  the  propjer  and  esseniall  function 
of  government  Is  to  secure  theee  rights  to 
the  governed ;  and 

Whereas.  Americans  have  traditionally  re- 
garded as  sacred  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  prese.  freedom  of 
peaceable  assembly,  and  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple to  change,  by  peaceful  exercise  of  their 
political  rights  the  structure  of  their  gov. 
eniment;   and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  many  nations 
axouiid  the  »X)rld  hsve  been,  and  are  being, 
deprived,  by  totalitarian  governments  oper- 
ated In  complete  disregard  of  the  will  and 
consent  of  the  governed,  of  the  blessings  of 
those  freedoms  which,  as  Americans,  we  tend 
to  regard  as  Inherent  and  universal  rights: 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  Issue  a  Proclamation  designat- 
ing the  third  week  In  July  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  each  j'ear  until  freedom  and  In- 
dependence shall  have  been  aciileved  for  all 
of  the  captive  nations  of  the  world.  Woir, 
There  tore 

I,  Charles  B  Wheeler,  Jr..  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Kansas  City,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
vested  in  me  as  Mayor,  hereby  proclaim  that 
the  week  beglnulrig  July  17,  J971  and  end;rig 
July  24.  1971  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby 
designated  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and 
set  aside  as  a  special  period  durlug  which  the 
people  of  Kansas  City  are  urged  to  manifest 
their  continued  concern  over  the  plight  of  the 
millions  of  their  fellow  men  who  are  cur- 
rently denied  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
independence,  and  to  rededlc&te  their  effort.!. 
to  Uie  preservation  in  America  of  the  liberty 
for  wlilch  Americans  have  shed  Uielr  blood 
for  nearly  two  centuries. 

Pbocuimation   or  thi  Citt  of  Reading,  Pa. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Ooa^raat  in 
Public  Law  ^S6-00.  has  provided  that  the 
week  of  July  IS  tbrough  July  M  1071  be 
Capuve   Nations   Week   In   our   land     and 

Whereas,  this  week  gives  Americans  an  op- 
portumty  to  show  their  support  for  the  dis- 
enfranchised people  of  the  world,   and 

Whereas,  many  of  the  erorld's  people  lack 
our  opportunities  for  critical  diseent  and  the 
other  freedoms  necessary  for  the  preoerrauon 
of  human  dignity  and  democratic  govem- 
mient:  and 

Whereas.  Congress  has  declared  that  'it  u 
ntal  to  tbe  national  intereet  of  tbe  United 
Scates  that  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  these 
conquered  nations  sbould  be  steedfastly 
kept  alive': 

Now.  therefore  I.  VicMU-  R  H  Tamell. 
Mayor,  do  h«*by  prodalm  the  week  at  Jtily 
18  throug*  July  94  1971  to  be-  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  in  the  City  of  Reading  and  do 
further  urge  all  citizens  to  support  the  free- 
dom of  all  peoples 

IFrcoi  Aodon,  July  ao,   l»7l) 

"WlWT  OF  TH*  Waij." 
(By  EUehard  E.  Warren) 
Freedoa  Howl  Fitdiaui  Now!  ▲menc^.c- 
Um  U  THf^ntt  ObAlisiexi.  Have  you  heard  this 
slogan  ba<otef  Meat  «<  ns  wbo  wMok  Use  news 
or  Mad  the  papers  an  qulke  tafBalUar  with 
tbia  slogma  as  we  taave  beard  it  ttme  and  thne 
a«»ln.  Ho,  It  ts  na«  nomtng  fnxn  baMn«  the 
Iroa  or  BaaAoo  CartMtas.  Tbla  etasMi  etarted 
la  tbe  tmned  Ptates  on  Oellege  Oaaapueee, 
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■a  l»*v«  ao  many  othen  in  recent  yean.  "411 
power  to  the  people"  "Ho  Ho  Ho  CW-Mlnl>— 
the  mPL  U  goln«  to  Win  "-"Kill  the  Plg»  ' 

The  Idea  of  World  Communljnn  aeema  lj»- 
poMlble  to  u«.  but  to  the  communist  leaders 
of  the  world,  it  U  a  natural  evolution.  Ho«- 
ever.  to  be  lure,  a  preconditioning  factor  U 
added.  1  e..  Propaganda — Discontent — cmi 
Disobedience — Rlota—  Sabotage  —  Asaaasin*- 
tlona— RevoluUon — Natural  Evolution.  This 
formula  haa  been  very  effective  as  every 
country  In  the  World  has  experienced  ac  leitit 
part  of  the  above  formula. 

The  outcome  of  those  countries  thai  hate 
completed  the  formula  Is  simple —  No  Free- 
dom". Because  of  this  President  Elsenhowir 
in  1959  signed  into  Public  Law— Bill  86  9«. 
which  proclaimed  the  week  of  July  18-24  «9 
"Captive  NaUons  Week " 

As  In  previous  years,  tills  13th  Obaervanoe 
Will  be  held  across  the  country  and  intef- 
natlonally.  In  the  U.S  ,  Congress  authorlzad 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  eacb 
year  unUl  such  Ume  as  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  U» 
captive  nauons  of  the  world.  Intematlonallj. 
the  observance  has  taken  root  in  the  Repul>- 
Uc  of  China,  South  Korea,  and  the  Phllli>- 
pines.  In  fact,  the  most  outstanding  single 
observance  occurs  year  after  year  in  Prae 
China,  where  the  entire  Week  Is  filled  with  • 
variety  of  activities  dedicated  to  the  freedom 
of  all  the  captive  nations 

The  week  has  become  an*  object  of  constant 
Red  attack.  It  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  theu 
not  liking  It;  they  deeply  fear  It  because  o* 
Its  enormous  possibilities  for  psycho-polltl- 
cal  Implementation.  While  many  of  our  own 
people  still  have  not  gnuiped  the  meaning 
and  slgnincance  of  the  Week,  Communist 
Iwders  have,  and  by  every  available  means 
they  have  soioght  Its  liquidation  Well  aware 
of  the  strength  of  symbols  and  words,  they 
see  In  the  Week  a  moral  symbol  which  workf 
against  both  their  tactics  and  strategy 

Presently,  one  third  of  humanity  are  still 
In  the  bondage  of  totalitarian  Red  Tyranny, 
Because  of  this,  during  Captive  Nations 
Week,  the  National  Captive  Nations  Com« 
mittee  led  by  Dr  Lev  E  Dobrlansky.  will 
emphasize  ( 1  i  the  largest  captive  nation  of 
700  million  Chinese  and  the  0.N  Ineligibility 
of  the  unrepresentative  Peking  regime.  (2) 
the  need  to  expand  Radio  Free  E\irope  and 
Uberty  against  MosooWs  aJitl-Amerlc«n 
propaganda.  (3)  the  Supplemental  Statement 
of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  on  Ua 
Insecurity  In  the  70s,  and  (4|  the  creation  of 
a  Select  House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions "Among  other  ends  to  symbolize  our 
conscience  toward  the  plight  of  one  blllloa 
souls" 

(Non::  The  following  letter,  highlight- 
ing 1971  Captive  Nations  Week,  appeared 
In  the  Letters  To  The  Editor  column  In  ths 
following  Oreater  Boston  newspapers  on 
Jiilv  22  1971  The  Back  Bay  Ledger-Beacon 
mil  Ttm«B.  the  Brookllne  Chronicle,  the 
Brlghton-Allston  Cltlzen-Item. 

Orest  Ssezudluk,  the  author  of  the  letter. 
Is  director  of  public  relations  of  the  Boston 
Chapter  of  the  Ukrainian  Coogreas  Commit- 
tee of  America,  Inc  ) 

Capttv*    Nations    Week    Uabked 
To  the  Enrroa 

The  week  of  July  18  24  is  observed  as 
Captive  Nations  Week,  according  to  Public 
Law  8«-90  of  19S9  and  special  proclamations 
Issued  by  President  Nixon  and  Oovemor 
Sargent  lu  purpose  Is  to  publicize  in  every 
feasible  way  the  fact  Uoscow  la  holding  in 
captivity  many  once  independent  oountrles. 
such  M!  Ukraine  (47  7  mU  ) .  Armenu  (iSiOS 
mU  ).  Latvia  (2.800  mil  )  Lithuania  (8.0«4 
mil.):  Estonia  (1.304  mil  ).  Byelorussia 
(8^30  mil  I.  Georgia  (4.869  mil  )  and  others. 
In  fact.  OT«r  SO  par  osnt  ot  th«  population  oC 
tbs  U.8^Jl.  oocMtoU  of  noti-BuMUn  oaptlv* 


peoples.  Moscow  also  controls  several  "satel- 
lite" countries,  such  as:  Hungary,  Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakla. 

News  from  the  captive  countries  indicate 
that  these  nations  are  the  thorn  in  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  empire  In  Ukraine  alone, 
thousaxids  of  Ukrainian  writers,  students,  re- 
ligious men.  workers  and  peasants  are  tried 
In  Communist  "kangaroo"  courts  and  sent  to 
concentration  camps  for  voicing  protest 
against  Uoscow's  planned  destruction  of 
Uki-alnlan  culture  and  naUonal  herltoge.  The 
casea  of  Valentyn  Moroz,  Svyatoelav  Kara- 
vansky,  Ivan  Ozluba,  Vyachealav  Chronovll 
have  received  a  world-wide  sttenuon  Simi- 
lar acta  of  defiance  against  Moscow's  oppres- 
sion are  taking  place  In  Latvia,  Lithuania. 
Estonia.  Armenia  and  other  captive  coun- 
trlea.  Moscow  s  persecution  of  Jews  has  also 
received  a  world-wide  proteei. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  provides  im- 
mense opportunity  to  us  for  advancing  the 
cause  of  freedom  to  all  captive  peoples  TTie 
UJ*.  Human  Rights  Committee  must  InvesU- 
gate  Moscow's  atrocities  against  captive  peo- 
ples In  the  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere  and 
Implement  the  U.N.  Universal  Declaration  on 
Human  Bights.  CXjnoerned  citizens  are  urged 
to  write  letters  to  the  U_N.  Human  Rights 
Committee.  requestiMg  action  on  captive 
peoples. 

O      SZCZTJDLtTK,     BOttOtl. 

Savk  Prezdom — Act  NowI 
I  By  Hwang  Shao-tsu  i 

Two  Important  anti -Communist  activities 
are  taking  place  thU  July,  the  week-long  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  beginning  on  July  7.  and 
the  6th  WACL  and  17th  APACL  Conferences 
opening  .n  the  Philippines  on  July  21  and 
oncludir-g  on  July  25 

T^ll8  year's  Captive  Natlous  Week  begins 
with  the  call  to  "Protect  Mankind's  Freedom 
and  Oppose  Chinese  Communist  Entry  Into 
the  United  Nations"  The  theme  of  the  WACL 
Conference  Is  "Save  Freedom — Act  Now!", 
while  that  of  APACL  Is  "Free  Asians  Unite'" 
These  themes  are  aimed  at  opposing  the  pres- 
ent counter -current  of  appeasement  and  at 
u-illfting  our  anti-Communist  fighting  cour- 
age 

The  present  situation  facing  us  Is  one  In 
which  the  Communists  are  scheming  to  bury 
the  free  and  democratic  system  and  to  enslave 
and  oppress  mankind    They  have  not  altered 
in  their  wild  ambitions,  bu*  rather  have  be- 
come   even    more    violent    in    their    actions 
Meanwhile,   the  efforts  of  the  fr«e  world  In 
uniting  Its  fighting  spirit  to  counter  the  evU 
forces  of  Communism  have  failed  to  Increase, 
and   Instead  are   on   the  decline.   The  Com- 
munists make  use  of  negotiations  for  their 
own  ends  More  than  once  In  history  have  men 
lowered  their  heads  to  tyranny,  made  conces- 
sions to  despotism,  sold  out  their  allies,  and 
made  conciliations   toward    the   enemy.   The 
malicious  Influence  of  apf>easement  Is  spread- 
ing   throughout    certain    areas    of    the    free 
world,   whetting  the  appetltlas  of  the  Com- 
munists and   tarnishing  the   luster  of   right- 
eousness  Some  persons  lacking  in  sensitivity 
toward   the  people  even   prefer   to  disregard 
the  basic  spirit   of  the  UN  Chapter  and    the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights   The  resolution 
branding  the  Pelplng  regime  as  an  aggressor 
during   the   Korean   War   in    1981    Is   still    In 
effect   today.   Nevertheless,   some   people   ad- 
vocate seating  that  regime  In  the  UN.  and 
thus  legallElng  Its  tyrannical  control  over  700 
million  Chinese  people    And  now  the  Maoist 
regime,  which  has  never  made  any  secret  of 
Its  Insane  plans  to  conquer  the  entire  world, 
now  boldly  appears  to  have  hopes  of  worming 
lU  way  into  the  United  Nations. 

However,  we  must  realise  the  fact  that 
never  before  in  history  has  appeasement  been 
able  to  buy  peace.  This  U  especially  true  with 
the  Communist  acgreeeora.  wlio  utilise  weak- 


nesses in  human  nature  and  rely  upon  tyr- 
anny and  struggle  to  fulfill  their  alms.  Free 
mankind  must  clearly  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong,  maintain  truth.  sUnd  firm, 
and  unflinchingly  unite  In  a  common  strug- 
gle to  \ise  the  forces  of  righteousness  In  ward- 
ing off  aggreeslon  and  the  brlllance  of  liberty 
to  pleroe  through  the  Iron  Curtain.  All  free 
men  must  be  given  the  oportunlty  to  protect 
their  Inherent  right  to  freedom  Furthermore, 
those  who  have  lost  their  freedom  and  are 
enslaved  by  Communism  must  be  given  the 
aid  to  break  the  shackles  that  bind  them 
and  restore  the  basic  rights  that  are  befitting 
modern  man 

The  flood  of  appeasement,  of  course,  haa 
lt.s  historic  and  contemporary  origins  Never- 
theless, all  advocacies  of  appeasement  can- 
not stand  up  to  the  test  nf  history  Although 
-lome  people  believe  that,  as  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  world  Is  under  Communist 
control,  those  extensive  and  populous  Com- 
munist regimes  cannot  be  ignored,  yet  the 
multitudes  of  people  locked  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  under  heavy  oppression  are  still 
proving  their  yearning  for  freedom  throtigh 
their  acUons  This  gives  evidence  to  the  fact 
that  their  hopes  rest  with,  and  will  always 
rest  with,  the  antl-Communlst  ranks  of 
democracy.  The  appeasera  have  made  concil- 
iations and  have  tried  to  Improve  relations 
with  the  Communists,  but  the  results  have 
been  the  exact  opposite  cf  what  they  hoped 
for  Although  some  people  contend  that 
world  peace  and  the  well-being  of  mankind 
de[>ends  upon  peaceful  co-existence  between 
two  different  social  systems,  yet  the  Com- 
munists continue  to  prove  by  both  their 
statements  and  their  a<nions  th*.  they  will 
never  abandon  their  Insane  hopes  of  world 
revolution  and  final  destruction  of  the  free 
and  denxocratlc  system.  For  this  reason,  from 
a  historical  viewpoint  all  advccades  and  ac- 
tions for  appeasement  are  derived  from  a 
momentary  cowardice  In  human  nature  and 
are  merely  a  counter-current  of  chance 
phenomena  In  the  development  of  history 

In  facing  the  present  situation,  the  most 
lmport«uit  mission  of  the  Asian  Peoples' 
Anil -Communist  League  rests  uF>on  Increas- 
ing aiitl -Communist  solidarity,  maintaining 
the  pu-lnclples  of  truth,  and  bringing  about 
a  general  awakening  of  the  silent  majority 
of  the  world,  while  standing  firm  as  a  pillar 
of  strength  to  avert  a  calamity  caused  by 
the  rampaging  of  appeasement  or  at  least  to 
reduce  that  calamity  to  the  lowest  possible 
level,  and  thus  bring  on  a  brlllant  new  era 
for  mankind. 

At  the  Juncture  of  these  two  Important 
activities  held  this  month,  the  following 
points  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

1  IT  the  Maoist  regime  Is  allowed  to  repre- 
sent seven  hundred  million  mainland  Chinese 
people  In  the  United  Nations.  It  would  mean 
the  destruction  of  the  principles  of  freedom, 
and  the  death  of  truth  »nd  righteousness, 
while  the  United  Nations  Itself,  as  the  main- 
stay of  International  peace  and  order,  would 
lose  the  significance  and  function  for  which 
It  was  created  and  exists  This  Is  not  merely 
ft  conflict  of  Interests  he'ween  the  Republic 
of  China  and  the  Maoist  regime,  but  a  strug- 
gle of  principles  between  freedom  and  slav- 
ery. Justice  and  tyranny,  and  righteousness 
and  evil. 

2  Communist  aggression  have  proven  more 
deadly  than  any  other  enemy  cf  freedom 
throughout  history,  for  though  at  times  it 
can  feign  a  warm  and  genial  smile,  it  Is  still 
by  Its  very  nature  beastlal  and  savage  As  Is 
well  known,  the  most  vicious  part  of  Lenin's 
tactics  was  that  of  strategic  retreat  He  made 
no  secret  that  retreat  was  for  the  purpoee^^f 
gathering  strength,  creating  favorable  condi- 
tions, and  launching  an  even  more  malicious 
attack  All  those  people  who  are  presently 
being  deceived  by  the  Maoist  smiling  diplo- 
macy should  review  this  dogma  of  Lenin  and 
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the  experiences  of  nations  which  have  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  with  the  Maoist 
regime  during  the  past  two  decades,  Oreat 
caution  must  l)e  applied  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  crafty  trap  of  the  Maoists  and  becoming 
a  criminal  In  the  eyes  of  hlsfjry  and  the  tree 
world 

3  In  a  open  letter  to  the  Soviet  Central 
Committee  during  the  1960'b  the  Maoists 
publicly  declared  that  they  would  not  accept 
the  three  principles  of  peaceful  co-existence, 
peaceful  competition,  and  peaceful  evolution. 
The  Maolsu  frankly  stated  that  their  reason 
Tor  opposing  these  three  peaceful  lines  was 
based  upon  the  weakness  of  the  Conununist 
syslen.  in  tx-lntr  unable  to  exist  along  with 
the  free  and  democratic  .system  Tliey  Et&ted: 
Up  to  tlie  pu-eaent  time,  there  has  not  been  a 
t-mgle  free  and  democratic  na'-lon  tliat  has 
peacefully  evolved  into  the  Communist  sys- 
tem, but  there  have  been  several  Communist 
nations  which  have  freely  turned  toward  cap- 
ItaUstn  or  are  in  the  midst  of  turning.  T^ts 
htatement  In  the  war  of  theory  of  Maoist 
theoreticians  against  their  Soviet  counter- 
parts serves  as  an  extremely  useful  lesson 
lor  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  reminds  us  that 
In  all  ant  I -Communist  activities  the  most 
Important  mission  is  to  uphold  the  outstand- 
ing points  oT  the  free  and  democratic  system, 
and  to  build  a  free  peaceful,  and  prosperous 
society  devoid  of  fear  and  want  This  requires 
International  economic  and  cultural  cooper- 
ation, especially  through  aid  and  coopera- 
tion between  advanced  nations  and  develop- 
ing nations.  This  type  of  InternaUonal  co- 
operation carries  great  slgniflcanoe  In  coun- 
tering the  Maoist  plot  of  encirclement  and 
destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  world  by  the 
rural  areas. 

4.  Academic  freedom  and  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press  are  an  indispensable  part  of 
democracy  Nevertheless,  adherents  of  free- 
dom must  raise  thetr  vigilance  to  prevent 
planned  and  organized  Communist  infiltra- 
tion by  sJl  methods  into  our  Ideology.  Intel- 
lectual circles,  and  public  opinion.  In  this  re- 
spect. In  dealing  with  the  preeent  situation 
we  must  develop  the  latent  forces  of  culture, 
further  establish  and  participate  In  an  antl- 
Communlst  Ideological  and  academic  system. 
and  cultivate  the  ability  of  the  people  to  dls- 
ting-uish  between  right  and  wrong,  and  truth 
aiid  falsity,  ao  as  to  deal  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
deceit  and  trickerj-  of  Communist  plots 

The  Asian  People's  Antl-Communlrt 
League  is  an  antl-Oomm unlet  organization 
based  upon  a  responsibility  for  self-aware- 
neas  EKirlng  Che  past  fotir  yean.  It  has  made 
great  oontrlbuUons  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
However,  the  present  era  Is  a  time  tn  which 
the  future  of  mankind  is  wavering  between 
)>rlUlanoe  and  dartcneaa,  and  also  a  time  when 
the  cooaciet>oe  and  intelllgenoe  of  humanity 
are  under  heavy  attack.  We  believe  that  all 
those  who  feel  a  sense  of  req>onaiblltty  to- 
ward the  history  and  the  future  of  mankind 
will  be  moved  by  the  serlousneee  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  and  will  act  now  In  the  defense 
of  freedom  The  Support  Captive  Nations 
Week  Moventent  has  now  come  to  a  sucoeas- 
ful  conclusion.  We  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  wish  s-uooeas  to  the  WACL/ 
APACL  Conferences,  so  that  through  our  ef- 
forts we  may  create  a  new  favorable  situation 
in  the  stru^le  against  Communlam. 

PREStDCNT  CRI&NO  KU-8HKK'S  MxSSAOX  TO  THS 

Mass    Ralxt    or   thb   RzruBUc    or   Chiks 
Srppocniio  Capttvs  HsTioNa  Wszk.  Savb- 
cuaaotiM   rEx   Fbzbdom   or   MajnciivB   awe 
Oproaxrra  ths  Amnsaiow  or  rvi  CKnraBa 
CoMsctrKorrs     to     tk>     Urnns     Nsnoita. 
TaiFn.   RBPTrsiLK  or  Chzhs.  JTn.T  9.   1971 
"Safeguarding     raanklad*s     freedom     and 
reststanee    to    Oonuaiuniat    awsls^snisHt"    ts 
the  UBeq«lvoeMl  t>anTf  rslaad  by  tbe  move- 
ment to  support  Captive  Natlous  Week.  The 


flying  of  this  banner  coincides  with  the  tides 
of  the  present  and  also  points  to  the  correct 
direction  for  the  common  struggle  of  free 
mankind.  Once  the  VS.  Congress  had  made 
the  Initial  proposal,  the  Republic  of  China 
rallied  behind  it  and  in  1961  took  the  lead 
in  supporting  the  movement  to  help  peoples 
of  captive  nations  regain  their  Independence 
aud  freedom  Enthusiastic  supp)ort  wae  subse- 
quently forthconung  from  all  the  other  mem- 
ber states  of  the  World  Antl-Communlst 
I^eague  Tlie  movement  has  accelerated  the 
pooling  of  an tl -Communist  strength  wherever 
n  is  found  It  also  has  reinforced  the  deter- 
mination and  courage  of  those  ei^laved  by 
the  Commtmlsu  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  survival 

The  rampancy  of  Commuiiliit  en&lavement 
and  violence  and  the  spreading  countercur- 
rents  of  international  appeasement  constitute 
serious  threats  to  the  freedom  of  mankind. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  enslavement  and  violence  are  like  the 
names  of  a  fire  and  soon  wiU  be  exUnguiahed 
Throughout  history,  there  has  nox,  been  a 
.single  tyrannical  regime  and  enslaver  of  the 
people  which  was  not  overthrown  by  those 
vk'ho  struggled  against  slavery.  When  faced 
with  oppression  and  humiliation,  even  the 
cowardly  advocate  of  appeasement  will  awake 
from  bewilderment  and  turn  from  turbidity 
to  lucidity  and  from  flaccid  inaction  to  bold 
action.  Recently  I  told  our  compatriots  that 
ihc  National  Revolution  of  the  Republic  of 
China  is  not  merely  a  revolution  for  the  in- 
dependence aud  freedom  of  a  single  nation 
aud  that  the  an  tl -Communist  struggle  of  the 
Chinese  race  Is  not  merely  an  antl-Commu- 
ulst  struggle  for  the  survival  and  safety  of  a 
single  race.  We  must  strengthen  our  convlc- 
tiou  of  immutable  victory  over  Conununlam. 
display  our  persevering  spirit  and  raise  up 
our  morale  in  the  unceasing  effort  to  preserve 
freedom  aud  Justice.  Internally,  we  must 
rally  all  who  love  freedom  and  Justice 
throughout  the  world  to  Join  In  our  com- 
mon sti-uggle  and  thus  assure  history's  most 
brilliant  victory  In  the  fight  for  the  freedom 
of  humankind. 

The  current  smiling  diplomatic  olTenalve 
of  the  Maoists  seeks  to  divide  and  oonftise 
the  free  world,  to  smuggle  the  regime  into 
the  United  Nations  and  to  use  the  Interna- 
tional organization  as  the  base  for  the  re- 
gime's Internationa]  united  front,  n  this  eon- 
.splracy  should  succeed,  the  United  Nations 
Charter  would  be  emptied  of  worth  and  the 
noble  spirit  and  great  objectives  erf  the  United 
Nations  would  sink  into  decadence.  In  the 
end  there  would  be  division  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  organization.  Any 
concessions  or  appeasement  to  the  intriguers 
could  only  encourage  enslavement  and  assist 
aggression.  The  700  million  people  on  the 
Chinese  mainland  would  be  subjected  to  even 
more  tyrannical  persecution.  Free  ooun tries 
of  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world  would  face 
the  calamity  of  increasingly  aerlous  infiltra- 
tion and  subversion.  Endless  oataatropbe 
would  be  the  lot  of  mankind.  To  oruab  this 
intrigue  of  the  Chinese  Oomjnunlste,  we  must 
call  upon  the  free  peoples  of  all  the  world  to 
build  up  their  moral  courage  and  rally  all  the 
forces  of  Justice.  We  must  urge  the  parlia- 
mentary or^na.  the  governments,  the  civic 
bodies  and  the  mass  communlcatlcms  niedla 
of  all  countries  to  repeat  and  amplify  our 
svuuinans  ao  that  a  great  tide  of  the  tlni^s 
win  surge  forward  to  oppose  tbe  enatevaaaaat 
and  aggraaaion  of  tlM  Oblneae  Oooununlats 
and  prevent  tbelr  adnHsatoo  to  tiM  Unlt«d 
Nationa.  In  so  dotnc  w  sImU  aeblev*  tbe 
iMble  objective  of  salefuaKlti^  ttoe  Unltad 
Natlooa  and  world  peaoa.  Humankind  will  ba 
assured  of  Immuxttty  to  Oominunist  ensla'**- 
oaaot  aaA  g oaraoitaed  Uta  eDjoyntent  of  free- 
dom in  perpetuity. 


ADDRissise.  Vice  Prksidknt  C  K  Yen's  Mes- 
sage TO  THE  Mass  Ralxt  oe  tht  Repubuc 
or  CHIXA  StJPPOBTlNC  Capit\i  Natioks 
Week,  SAntcuAKDiNc  tke  Fbtedom  of  Man- 
kind AND  Opposing  the  Acmission  of  thx 
Chinese  CoMMfKisrs  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Taipei,  Republic  of  China.  Jvly  9, 
1971 

Mr  Chairman.  Honorable  Quests.  Pree- 
dom-Seekers,  Ladies  and  Oenllemen 

The  }>eople  of  the  Bepuhhc  of  China  from 
all  walks  of  life  have  been  pather;ng  once 
every  year  for  a  mass  rally  In  sapport  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  This  year's  rally  is 
also  held  to  endorse  the  righeoviE  summons 
for  the  safeguarding  oT  mankind's  freedom 
and  to  oppose  the  admission  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  the  United  Nations  I  feel 
preatly  honored  to  be  mvlted  to  attend  this 
rally. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  movement  a-as 
initiated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
.States  12  years  ago  and  promptly  received 
the  backing  of  the  free  nations.  It  has  be- 
come an  international  antl-Oommunlrt  un- 
dertaking of  Just  purpose  and  noble  ideala 
The  Republic  of  China  is  the  natlcw  which 
has  suffered  the  most  from  Communism  and 
was  also  the  first  nation  to  stand  up  against 
the  Communists.  However  the  Chinese 
mainland  continues  to  be  occupied  by  the 
totalitarian  regime  of  the  tyrannical  Chinese 
rommunisiE  and  our  700  million  oOTnpatn- 
ots  are  suffering  the  misery  of  enslavement. 
We  of  the  Republic  of  China  have,  tijerefore. 
a  profound  and  poignant  recognition  of  the 
meaning  and  purpoee  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  give  our  strongest  possible  stip- 
port 

The  war  against  Communism  will  con- 
ceivably be  a  protracted  one,  filled  with 
hardships  and  difBcultlea.  «md  will  be  com- 
plicated by  a  variety  of  factors.  Unlike  pre- 
vious ■wars,  this  struggle  requires  continu- 
ous finnneas.  unswerving  courage  in  the  face 
of  adversities  and  enduring  high  morale  In 
order  to  defeat  the  enemy  and  win  throngh 
to  victory.  We  must  also  point  to  the  cur- 
rent deplorable  situation  In  which  the  world 
remains  half  free  and  half  slave  More  than 
a  bllHoB  people  are  living  under  the  new 
slave  system  Imposed  by  Communist  totali- 
tarianism Even  In  the  half  of  the  world 
which  Is  free,  there  is  a  tendency  for  some 
people  to  lose  their  faith,  abandon  their  po- 
sition and  go  astray  In  their  actions  A  few 
shortsighted  politicians  are  raising  their 
voices  in  advocating  appeasement  and  com- 
promise  It  has  become  Increasingly  clear 
that  for  the  sake  of  short-term  benefits,  some 
countries  would  abandon  the  principles  of 
righteousness  and  Justice,  and  hare  compro- 
mised their  position  In  order  to  please  the 
aggressors  As  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  has 
said.  "The  rampant  tendency  toward  ap- 
peasement has  sparked  voracious  and  spread- 
ing flames  of  vlolenee,  has  brought  about  the 
ebb  of  moral  strength,  and  has  damped  and 
dimmed  moral  faith  and  legal  prlnclplef  " 
TWs  deplorable  situation  saddens  friends 
and  gladdens  foes,  and  grievously  threatens 
the  security  of  the  free  world 

We  are  especially  regretful  that  some  c! 
the  free  nations  should  have  forgotten  the 
history  of  the  illegal  occupation  of  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  by  the  Maoist  rebels  These 
nations  are  either  too  Ignorant  to  pay  say 
attention  to  the  facts  or  so  deceived  by  their 
own  tllusloBs  that  they  lesort  to  subjective 
and  wishful  thinking  and  formulate  new  fcir- 
eign  and  trade  poUdai  for  dealing  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  This  troBd  Is  extrentely 
dangerooa.  becauae  It  may  not  only  give  aid 
to  tyrants  but  also  invltaa  the  daatruction  of 
tbanMelTW.  All  tlM  aaAtons  whlok  iMips  to 
"t>«Ud  brUgaa"  to  or  bave  trade  with  the 
Maotats  aivarantty  hava  farcattaii  ttaat  up  to 
now  the  Maoist  regime  is  stU!  an  aggressor 
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condemned  by  the  United  Nations  and  that  tt 
oontlnuea  to  be  the  piinolpul  Instigator  of 
the  war  In  Indochina. 

B«cauae  of  Its  inherent  nature,  the  Maoist 
regime  has  tried  from  Its  very  beginning  t« 
enslave  the  Chinese  jjeople,  to  Invade  neigh* 
boring  Asian  countries  and  Xo  subvert  othef 
free  nations  These  have  been  the  Maolsta' 
major  tasks  wtth  their  final  goal  to  conqvier 
the  whole  world  Their  conspiracy  has  never 
changed  Recently  they  have  bectime  so  arro* 
gant  as  to  urge  "rebellion  agalnat  whol« 
mankind  and  revolutionizing  of  all  th« 
world."  If  such  an  evU  and  violent  reglma 
were  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  at 
the  InslBtence  of  some  misguided  countries, 
what  wotrld  become  of  the  spirit  of  the  Unlte4 
Nations  and  what  would  be  the  future  of  thi« 
world  organization  ? 

President  OhlAng  has  re(>e«itedly  told  th« 
people  of  the  world  that  Communism  Is  th« 
source  ot  all  wars  of  aggression  and  that  th« 
Maoists  are  the  chief  perpetrators.  He  ha« 
also  said  that  as  long  as  the  Chinese  main- 
land continues  to  be  occupied  by  the  Maoists, 
there  will  be  no  peace  In  the  world.  ThU 
succinct  bMt  emphatic  warning  Is  born  o( 
bitter  experience  In  our  struggle  against  tb« 
Communists  during  the  last  several  decades. 
If  the  free  world  should  clo«e  Its  ears  to  this 
admonition,  the  Maolsta  would  be  further  en> 
coura^ed  to  carry  out  their  plans  for  expan- 
sionism and  would  poae  more  and  Increas- 
ingly serious  danger  for  mankind. 

The  government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
has  been  elected  through  legal  processes  un- 
der a  Constitution  which  was  formulated  by 
the  will  of  all  the  Chinese  people.  Thla  coun- 
try la  a  founding  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Its  membership  la  specified  In  the 
Charter.  Thus  only  the  Oovernment  of  the 
Republic  of  China  can  represent  the  Cblueae 
people  in  the  United  Nations. 

I  want  to  explain  once  more  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  that  the  struggle  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  against  Communism  and 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Chinese  main- 
laud  Ls  based  on  the  wUl  and  has  the  trust 
of  all  the  Chinese  people  Our  objective  is  not 
merely  to  win  the  freedom  of  a  single  na- 
tion, which  Is  China,  but  also  to  eliminate 
the  root  of  all  evils  imd  prevent  further  world 
holocausu.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  past 
tyrannical  regimes  In  the  hUtory  of  China 
and  other  nations,  and  we  all  know  that  none 
of  these  ever  escaped  Its  destiny  of  destruc- 
tion The  disregard  of  human  nature  and  the 
oppression  of  the  people  by  the  Maoists  have 
gone  fax  beyond  the  worst  record.'  of  their 
predecessors  So  we  can  be  certain  i.'Aat  the 
Maoists  will  not  escape  the  Judgement  of  his- 
tory: they  win  eventually  collapse  and  be 
exterminated  at  the  world  tribunal  of  right- 
eousness and  Justice. 

In  his  measage  to  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  mass  rally  Last  year.  President  Chiang 
made  points  which  can.  In  my  opinion,  serve 
as  a  permanent  endorsement  of  the  move- 
ment I  should  like  to  quote  him  today 
President  Chiang  said  "Peaoe  cannot  be  had 
without  toll  and  freedom  must  be  gained 
with  moral  courage  A  bright  world  of  real 

peace  can  enverge  only  when  the  earth  no 
longer  has  an  Iron  curtain,  aiid  an  interna- 
tional society  of  lasting  .spcurity  can  emerge 
only  when  mankind  is  completely  free  from 
slavery  " 

AODKESS  BT   D«.    Ku   Chxng-kano.   Chaikman 

OF   THk   "Captivi    Nations    Week"    Rally, 

Taipei.   Reptjbuc   of  China,   Jm-T   9,    1971 

Vice  President  Yen,  Distinguished  Oueata, 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen: 

The  "Captive  Nations  Week"  was  started  In 
1969.  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  UJS.  Oongrws  and  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent KUenhower.  The  objective  was  to  help 
captive  nations  and  their  peoples  gain  free- 


dom and  attain  a  true  status  of  liberation. 
The  support  that  the  Congress  and  Oovern- 
ment of  ^he  United  States  gave  to  this  antl- 
Communlst  movement  of  the  people  reflected 
the  spirit  of  Elsenhower  Administrations  lib- 
eration pallcy  and  the  profound  understand- 
ing as  well  aa  the  solemn  sense  of  responsi- 
bility possessed  by  all  the  Americans  with 
r«gard  to  their  hutorlc  mission.  For  this 
reason,  the  movement  has  been  enthusl- 
ustlcally  responded  to  by  the  various  circles 
of  the  Republic  of  China  with  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  actlvltlee  each  July  This  and 
the  PVeedom  Day  Movement,  that  was  flrst 
observed  on  January  23  of  1954.  are  now  two 
bright  banners  leading  the  global  fight  to 
tear  down  the  Iron  Curtain  and  win  victory 
for  mans  freedom. 

Today.  12  years  since  the  start  of  the  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  movement,  the  evil  Com- 
munist forces  of  enslavement  obviously  are 
still  strong  and  the  captive  nations  and  peo- 
ples under  the  Communists  still  continue  to 
sufTer  and  face  even  more  cruel  oppression 
and  rule  of  slavery.  Because  of  Communist 
aggression  and  attempts  at  subversion,  some 
free  nations  today  are  Just  a  few  steps  to 
butchery  and  enslavement.  TTils  is  a  truly 
serlotis  situation.  Kven  so,  a  number  of  na- 
tions are  now  stepping  back  from  the  battle- 
front  of  fight  to  protect  freedom  and  even 
showing  signs  to  appease  and  make  com- 
promise with  the  International  CommunlHts. 
This  Is  why  the  free  world  U  at  such  an  ebb 
tide  today. 

Compared  with  the  Communist  bloc,  the 
freedom  camp  has  truly  righteous  goals,  lofty 
Ideals  and  mighty  power  But  why  is  it  that 
no  swift  victory  baa  been  possible  In  the 
fight  aga.nst  Communists  In  the  last  20 
years?  Mv  opinion  Is  that  we  have  been 
marching  In  a  correct  direction  but  not  nec- 
essarily with  right  methods 

Firstly,  the  freedom  camp  has  never  made 
up  Its  mind  resolutely  to  destroy  the  Com- 
munist rule  of  slavery.  This  Indeclatvenees 
has  l)een  reflected  In  prolonged  fighting  wlth- 
ovit  Intention  to  win  Free  world  [tollcles  have 
been  shaky,  shifty  and  retreatlve;  thereby 
permitting  the  Communists  to  grow  bolder 
and  Increasingly  fanatic. 

Secondly,  the  freedom  camp  posture  has 
been  passive  and  defensive,  very  rarely  offen- 
sive. There  has  never  been  really  determined 
efforts  toward  a  Joint  ant  1 -Communist  front. 
As  a  result, the  freedom  camp  has  often  been 
In  the  predicament  of  only  receiving  blows. 

Thirdly,  there  haa  been  no  antl-Commu- 
nlst  flghtl.ig  on  any  front  except  on  military 
battlegrounds,  and  the  freedom  camp  has 
never  had  any  determination  or  action  to 
take  the  struggle  right  into  the  enemy  camp 
No  Internal  confusion  of  Communist  rule 
has  been  utilized  to  the  free  world  advantage. 
By  underestimating  the  captive  people's  hid- 
den strength  against  tyranny,  the  free  world 
has  ml«se<5  many  an  opportunity  to  conquer 
the  enemy 

Even  In  the  face  of  the  present  dlfflcult 
situation  that  has  resulted  from  mlstakea 
of  the  past,  some  free  nations  unfortunately 
are  trying  to  run  away  by  coupling  retreat 
with  comjjromlses.  when  thiey  actually  should 
be  endeavoring  to  overcome  the  dlfBcuIty 
with  progresalve  spirit  and  correct  ap- 
proaches. As  a  result,  the  Line  between  us  and 
our  enemy  is  now  vague  and  confused  and 
the  antl-Communlst  fighting  spirit  of  the 
free  world  as  a  whole  Is  now  even  lower  al- 
lowing the  reverse  current  of  appeasement 
to  rage  everywhere 

But  we  finally  believe  that  free  man  will 
never  accept  the  fate  of  defeat  and  enslave- 
ment and  will  wake  up  In  time  from  his  mis- 
taken dream  of  appeasement  We  are  par- 
licularly  confident  that  the  United  States. 
with  Its  outstanding  long  record  of  flght  for 
freedom.   «lll   once  again  fully  shoulder  the 


responsibility  to  safegviard  human  freedom 
and  protect  lnt«-natlonal  Justice.  The  free 
world  has  hit  a  low  mark  but  this  Is  only  for 
the  time  being  If  only  free  people  everywhere 
rise  In  time  and  unite  for  Joint  endeavors, 
the  ebb  tide  of  freedom  will  Immediately 
turn  into  a  high  tide  We  all  are  subjected  to 
the  test  of  times  We  must  stand  through  the 
test  and  endeavor  continuously  toward  an  era 
of  victory  for  freedom. 

The  moet  serious  realistic  problem  that 
now  confronts  us  relentlessly  is  that  of  at- 
tempts to  let  the  Pelplng  regime  Into  the 
United  Nations.  That  regime  has  brought 
scourges  U)  the  whole  of  China  and  destruc- 
tion to  all  of  Asia  and  Is  preparing  to  bring 
further  threats  and  damage  to  the  entire 
world.  That  regime  is  the  mastermind  of 
crimes  and  has  l>een  accused  by  the  United 
Natiorxij  as  an  aggressor.  AdmlsslDn  of  that 
regime  into  the  UN.  should  that  be  unfor- 
tunately allowed  to  happen,  would  not  only 
lead  to  the  collapse  and  disintegration  of  the 
world  body  but  also  bring  total  confusion  and 
disruption  to  the  entire  freedom  camp  At 
this  Important  Juncture  of  history,  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  all  the  free  nations  will  bring 
forth  their  conscience  and  reasoning  power, 
give  full  play  to  their  courage  and  strength. 
and  Jofff  hands  to  smash  all  attempts  to  in- 
troduce the  Chinese  Communists  Into  the 
United  Nations. 

Recently  we  have  been  witnessing  a  rising 
tide  of  mass  exodus  from  the  Chinese  main- 
land In  addition  to  the  oontlnuoos  fighting 
of  the  nuLlnland  people  against  Communism 
and  tyranny  More  and  more  people  are  risk- 
ing their  lives  and  breaking  out  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  This  shows  all  the  more  clearly  that 
Pelplngs  rule  is  far  from  being  stable  and 
absolutely  cannot  represent  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple's Interests  and  vlewp>olnts.  Tbla  is  one 
major  reason  why  we  are  strongly  apposed  to 
that  regime's  entry  into  the  UJNf  Struggles 
against  slavery  and  for  freedom  are  indeed 
spreading  everywhere  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. This  being  the  oaae.  I  must  say  that 
another  Important  guideline  for  free  world 
endeavor  Is  to  give  all  the  neceaeary  spiritual 
encouragement  and  effective  actiial  support 
to  the  Iron  Curtain  people's  struggle  for  free- 
dom. 

The  anti-Mao  and  anti -Communist  revo- 
lution of  the  Chinese  mainland  people  today, 
the  current  freedom  and  Independence  move- 
ments of  East  European  peoples  and  the 
struggle  against  autocracy  and  tyranny  now 
going  on  In  Soviet  Russia  are  all  eloquent 
expressions  of  a  surging  revolutionary  tide 
With  political  and  economic  support  from  the 
free  world,  the  Iron  Curtain  people  will  surely 
bring  their  anti-slavery  struggle  for  free- 
dom to  a  new  climax.  This  not  only  will  check 
and  diminish  the  Communists'  forces  of  ex- 
ternal expansion  but  at  the  same  time  will 
permit  freedom-fighters  to  hit  the  enemy 
from  within  the  enemy  camp.  Tlie  Com- 
munist rule  of  slavery  will  be  uprooted  and 
destroyed  In  this  way.  The  captl»e  nations 
will  regain  their  Independence  and  the  cap- 
tive  peoples   will   return   to   full   freedom. 

We  feel  very  much  honored  to  have  with 
us  today  the  Honqfable  Samuel  8  Stri^^ 
ton  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repreeentatives  We 
heartily  thank  him  and  welcome  him.  As 
we  all  can  see.  even  though  the  appeasers  are 
rampant  today,  the  righteous  forces  of  the 
world  also  are  rising  in  unity  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  the  tide  against  ap- 
peasement has  been  rising  recently  in  the 
Congress  and  In  many  sectors  of  society.  We 
are  sure  that  Mr.  Stratton  will  brli«  back  to 
his  fellow  Americans  the  Chinese  people's 
voice  of  nghteousnesB,  llrtn  sA^and  and  correct 
endeavors  with  regard  to  the  present  world 
Bitttatlon  By  doing  so.  Mr.  Stratton  will  help 
bring  about  closer  cooperation  between  the 
two    great    nations — the    United    States    ot 
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America  and  the  Republic  of  China — for  fur- 
ther  unity  of  all  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  the  world  and  for  continuous  common  en- 
deavors toward  the  final  goal  of  victory  for 
freedom.  This  way,  we  belleye,  the  '■Captive 
Nations  Week"  movement  that  was  started  by 
the  U  8.  Congress  will  write  down  a  bril- 
liant page  in  the  history  of  man's  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Addbess  of  OoNOBkasMAN  Samuel  S  SraATTON 

(D-N.T  )      Before     the     Captive     Nations 

Week    Obseevancb    of    the    Repubuc    of 

China,  Taipei,  Jtn-r  9,   1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
conference : 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  be  able  to  return 
to  the  Republic  of  China  today  for  my  second 
visit  here  In  little  more  than  a  year.  I  visited 
here  a  year  ago  In  May  as  the  acting  chair- 
man of  a  Buboommlttee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee;  and  I  am  delig^hted  to  be 
back  once  again. 

As  one  who  served  in  the  Pacific  theater 
of  war  under  General  MacArthur  during 
Woriu  War  II,  and  was  recalled  for  service 
during  the  Korean  war.  I  have  long  had  a 
deep  and  abiding  interest  In  Asia.  And  I  have 
been  greatly  impressed  with  the  courage  and 
determination  of  the  people  of  the  Republic 
o'  China,  who.  In  spite  of  all  the  obetaclee. 
have  achieved  such  miracles  of  economic  ex- 
panslor  and  defense  strength  here  on  the 
Island  of  Taiwan.  We  salute  this  great  free 
Republic  of  China  for  what  you  have  accom- 
plished and  for  what  we  are  confldent  you 
will  continue  to  accomplish  in  the  future. 

I  am  B'  o  happy  of  course  to  have  this  un- 
usual opp>ortunlty  to  Join  with  the  Captive 
Nations  Committee  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
and  with  your  many  friends  and  guests,  to 
commemorate  once  again  here  In  Asia  our 
annual  Captive  Nations  Week.  In  Joining  In 
these  worldwide  ceremonies  we  remind  our- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  Asian  world  of  our 
determination  to  continue  the  long  and  de- 
manding struggle  against  the  predatory  and 
aggressive  policies  of  the  communist  world. 
But  more  than  that,  on  this  oooaalon.  as  free 
men  and  women,  we  renew  our  solemn  pledge 
to  work  together  to  speed  the  day  when  the 
blessings  and  privileges  of  freedom  will  once 
again  be  enjoyed  by  all  thoae  unhappy  peo- 
ples, around  the  world,  who  love  freedom, 
nd  who  treasure  a  heritage  of  freedom,  but 
who  today,  having  been  captured  by  the  com- 
munist nK)vement.  are  forced  to  live  In  bond- 
age under  the  communist  yoke 

I  refer  especially  to  those  captive  peoples 
here  in  Asia,  the  people  of  North  Korea,  the 
people  of  North  'Viet  Nam.  yea.  and  above  all 
the  people  still  existing  under  communist 
tyranny  on  the  mainland  of  China.  Ood 
speed  the  day  when  all  these  captive  peoples 
shall  once  again  walk  In  freedom  and  in 
hope 

My  own  interest  in  these  annual  Captive 
Nations  observances  Is  a  very  personal  one, 
since,  as  a  very  new  member  of  the  United 
States  Congress  I  was  one  of  the  original  co- 
authors of  the  legislation  which  first  estab- 
llshsd  our  official  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  'n  the  United  States  back  In 
1900  And  I  win  also  tell  you  that  I  am  one 
of  those  who  Is  still  pushing  hard  for  the 
creation  within  the  U.8  House  of  Repreeent- 
atives of  a  special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee so  that  as  a  Congress  we  can  focus  our 
special  attention  on  the  urgency  of  con- 
tinuing to  work  for  the  ultimate  freedom  of 
all  captive  peoples  around  the  world. 

I  know  the  delegates  to  this  great  gather- 
ing will  find  encouragement  and  hope  In  the 
knowledge  that  in  another  week  the  people 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  pursuant  to 
official  Presidential  proclamation,  will  Join 
In  approplrate  ceremonies  to  dramatise  our 
own  support  for  these  goals  of  freedom  and 
self-determination  for  all  the  peoples  of  tbs 


world,  and  otir  continued  determination  to 
work  to  hasten  the  day  when  all  thoae  peo- 
ples, whether  t>ehlnd  the  Iron  Curtain  In 
Europe  or  behind  the  varlouB  bamboo  cur- 
tains here  In  Aala,  who  are  >tlU  oandemned 
to  live  tinder  communism  will  again  be  free. 

But  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  would  be  less 
than  frank  with  you  If  I  did  not  candidly 
acknowledge  to  the  delegates  of  this  great 
conference  that  as  we  meet  here  today  the 
climate  of  broad  public  support  within  the 
United  States  for  the  basl';  philosophy  and 
the  basic  goals  and  objectives  of  this  an- 
ntial  observance  of  ours  is  more  shaky  and 
unpredictable  than  It  has  been  at  any  time 
since  these  observances  were  fliBt  instituted 
some  1 1  years  ago 

As  I  see  it — and  I  think  that  the  members 
of  this  conference  should  be  perfectly  clear 
about  these  facts — America  stands  today  at 
the  brink  of  a  very  significant  watershed  In 
our  poet-World  War  II  policies  towards  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And — make  no  mistake 
about  this  either — nobody  can  tell  you  with 
assurance  at  this  pwlnt  Just  which  way  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  going  to  move. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  you;  but  the  fact  is 
that  suddenly  the  assumptions  and  the  con- 
victions that  have  guided  our  world  leader- 
ship role,  and  especially  our  leadership  In 
the  flght  against  communist  aggression  and 
encroachment,  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  are  no  longer  accepted  by  our  people  with- 
out challenge  For  the  flrst  time  In  a  genera- 
tion we  find  ourselves  perplexed,  confused, 
and  bitterly  divided,  as  I  am  sure  you  realize 
over  what  It  Is  we  really  want  as  a  nation 
and  where  It  U  we  really  are  headed,  or  ought 
to  be  headed. 

Distinguished  voices  In  the  Congress — 
mostly  In  the  United  Statee  Senate,  to  be 
sure,  but  Increasingly  slIso  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  regret  to  say — are  critical 
of  the  leadership  role  which  America  has 
exercised  In  the  free  world  under  the  last 
six  presidents  of  the  United  States  and  the 
various  elected  Congresses  associated  with 
them.  Suddenly  today  we  are  being  told  that 
communism  is  no  longer  a  threat  to  the  peaoe 
and  stability  of  the  world;  that  the  Cold  War 
and  Its  tensions  have  long  since  disappeared; 
that  the  Soviets  and  the  Communist  Chinese 
are  at  heart  nice,  quiet,  peaceful  nations, 
with  not  the  slightest  Interest,  really.  In  in- 
truding on  the  territory  or  the  affairs  of  their 
neighbors,  except,  of  course,  so  we  are  being 
told,  as  a  purely  defensive  reaction  to  the 
allegedly  aggressive  international  policies  and 
actions  of  the  United  States,  now.  Incidental- 
ly, being  run  so  we  are  also  told,  entirely  by 
a  sinister  entity  called  "the  industrial -mili- 
tary complex." 

We  hear  it  proclaimed  that  America  must 
not  continue  any  longer  to  serve  as  "the 
world's  policeman."  We  must  abandon  our 
long-standing  commitments  around  the 
world  to  freedom  and  to  free  nations,  we 
are  told,  and  return  to  the  self-indulgent 
Isolationism  of  the  1930's — cultivating  our 
own  particular  gardens,  and  devoting  our 
time,  attention.  Bind  our  dollars  exclusively 
to  such  domestic  problems  as  racial  unrest, 
pollution,  and  the  like. 

I  am  not  suggesting  of  course  that  this 
rather  curious  view  of  the  contemporary 
world  has  become,  at  least  not  yet.  the  con- 
trolling point  of  view  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  or  their  elected  government. 
It  certainly  hasnt.  But  the  chilling  fact  is — 
and  it  Is  high  time  our  friends  and  allies 
around  the  world  were  clearly  aware  of  Just 
what  Is  happening — that  these  sentiments 
do  reflect  the  views  of  an  Increasingly  larger 
segment  of  the  American  people,  particular- 
ly the  more  vocal  leaders  of  its  Intellectual 
and  academic  communities,  of  an  Increasing- 
ly larger  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Unit- 
ed Statee  Oongress.  Including  a  number  of 
leading    candidates    for    the    presidency    In 


1973.  and  finally  and  most  disturbingly,  of 
a  clear-cut  majority  of  the  printed  and  elec- 
tronic news  media,  whose  leaders,  as  you 
know,  contrc^  tremendous  power  to  mould 
public  opinion,  and  who — as  we  have  ju£t 
seen — are  Immune  from  any  prior  restraints 
In  publishing  the  clear  and  exact  verbatim 
texts  of  any  of  the  nation's  most  sensitive 
and  moet  highly  classified  secrets  which  they 
can  somehow  get  their  bands  on  or  which 
someone  else  can  steal  for  them. 

I  hardly  need  to  underline  for  you  the 
profound  significance  of  this  shift  in  senti- 
ment in  our  country,  and  the  tremendous 
Impact  that  it  is  likely  to  have,  not  mere- 
ly on  the  cause  of  the  Captive  Nations,  but 
on  our  whole  future  role  In  leading  the  fight 
against  still  further  communist  aggression 
and  still  further  efforts  at  enslavement  In 
many  other  crucial  areas  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

The  reasons  for  this  very  dramatic  shift 
In  American  sentiment  lie  of  course  In  the 
frustrations  of  our  long,  coetly,  and  still 
somewhat  indeterminate  commitment  against 
communist  aggression  In  Southeast  Asia 
Without  going  Into  detail  over  the  complex 
Issues  invcdved  in  the  Viet  Nam  war,  and  the 
•wisdom  or  lack  of  it  In  the  ways  in  which  we 
sought  to  discharge  our  obligations  there, 
one  thing  Is  perfectly  clear.  We  went  Into 
Viet  Nam  Just  as  we  went  Into  Korea,  simply 
to  prevent  armed  communist  aggression  from 
succeeding  In  Asia.  Although  the  invasion  of 
South  Viet  Nam  by  North  Viet  Nam  ■was 
cleverly  masked  as  a  domestic  Insurrection. 
as  compared  with  the  mere  conventional  mil- 
itary Invasion  of  South  Korea,  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  both  situations  were  identical  And 
in  both  cases,  incidentally,  this  aggression 
by  a  small  communist  country  on  Its  non- 
communlst  neighbor  was  aided,  abetted,  and 
financed  both  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  Chinese,  and  couldn't  have  lasted 
for  a  week  without  their  help 

To  be  sure,  the  relative  ratios  of  support 
between  these  two  communist  jxjwers  varied 
from  time  to  time  during  both  conflicts  And 
whatever  may  be  the  ideological  or  practical 
differences  between  the  Russians  and  Com- 
munist China,  and  however  much  these  dif- 
ferences may  suppwrt  the  conclusion  now 
being  expounded  by  so  many  unthinking 
commentators  that  communism  is  no  longer 
a  threat  because  it  Is  no  longer  monolithic, 
the  obvious  fact  is  that  In  both  conflicts  both 
communist  powers  worked  together,  some- 
times even  in  competition,  against  the  in- 
terests of  freedom  and  against  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States.  So  whether  communism  Is 
or  Isn't  a  monolith  today,  either  way  there 
Is  scant  ground  for  any  hope  or  encourage- 
ment as  far  as  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
are  concerned. 

Helping  other  free  nations  to  resist  aggres- 
sions of  Just  this  kind  has  t>een  a  cardinal 
principle  of  American  foreign  policy  ever 
Since  1947  and  the  Truman  Doctrine  This 
was  our  commitment  to  the  containment  of 
communism,  in  Asia  no  le^  than  in  Europe. 
This  was  the  same  policy  which  was  so  elo- 
quently restated  by  President  Kennedy  in 
bis  brilliant  Inaugural  address,  as  recently  as 
1961.  which  solemnly  pledged  that  America 
would  "pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet 
any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose  any 
foe.  to  Insure  the  success  and  survival  of 
Uberty  " 

So  our  decision  In  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  was  neither  new  nor 
surprising,  even  though  South  Viet  Nam 
was  admittedly  a  small  country,  was  located 
a  half  a  world  away  from  the  United  States, 
and  was  situated  In  Asia  Instead  of  In  Eu- 
rope. But  we  had  learned  a  long  time  ago — 
or  some  of  us  thought  we  bad  at  least,  after 
what  happened  to  Csechoalovakla  follow- 
ing Munich — that  peaoe  was  lndlvlalt>le.  and 
that  if  military  aggression  can  successfully 
make   a   captive   of   even    a   small    and   far 
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•way  nation,  to  tbat  extent  ttie  security 
and  tb«  paaee  at  aU  ttia  rait  at  tixm  world — 
IncliKliag  oai««lvca — u  weakeoad  aotl  dl- 
mlntohad. 

But  whatever  the  tatlonale  for  our  aaalst- 
anoe  to  Viet  Nam,  the  truth  Is  that  the 
long,  slow  progiuae  there,  and  especially  the 
Indeclslvenaea  of  our  military  operations, 
grradually  took  a  heavy  toll  In  public  un- 
derstaiKling  and  support,  not  only  for  Viet 
Nam.  bvit  aiao  for  our  traditional  worldwide 
posture    agalnat    communLst    af[grt»slon 

So.  where  do  we  stand  today  on  this  criti- 
cal ISHue  In  the  United  States  of  America'' 
Well,  first  of  all.  let  me  say  that  there  Is 
no  ^eat  difference  of  opinion  over  the  de- 
8lral}Ulty  of  ending  otir  Involvement.  In  fn- 
do-Chlna  as  rapidly  as  we  can  practically 
do  SO.  and  turning  over  to  the  people  of 
8ouch  Viet  Nam  and  the  other  states  ot 
lado-ChUia  the  full  burden  of  their  own 
defense.  Rather  the  crucial  conflict  today, 
ana  It  is  a  remarkably  bitter  one  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  be  allowed  to  carry  out 
that  withdrawal  under  conditions  that  win 
give  the  8o\ith  Vietnamese,  once  we  leave, 
at  least  a  reasonable  chance  to  defend  their 
own  Independence  IT  we  can  do  that,  then 
obviously,  the  basic  objective  of  omt  lonjj 
and  costly  commitment  In  South  Viet  Nam 
will   have  been  largely  achieved 

This,  naturally,  is  the  course  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  seeking  to  follow  The  alterna- 
tive, which  the  President's  critics  In  the 
press  and  In  Congre.-is  have  been  working 
hard  to  force  upon  him.  would  be  to  carry 
out  that  withdrawal  from  Viet  Nam  in  a 
way  that  guarantees  Instead  once  we  have 
left,  that  the  North  Vietnamese  commu- 
nists will  automatically  take  over  control 
of  South  Viet  Nam,  something  they  of  course 
have  been  lighting  aince  1956  to  achieve.  If 
we  follow  this  alternative  course  we  wlU, 
obviously,  be  luaurlng  that  everything  for 
which  our  country  has  spent  so  much  Ump 
and   tre«sure    and   for  which   more  than  45,- 

000  AmerlcaiLS  have  no.v  given  their  lives 
to  help  secure,  will  have  gone  down  the 
draiji     forever. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  U  the  central 
Issue  we  face  today  in  liie  United  States  in 
our  Asian  policy.  This  is  what  ail  the  shout- 
ing is  about.  This  and  result,  this  tragic  sur- 
render and  repudliitiun  of  all  we  have  worked 
so  hard  and  so  long  to  achieve,  is  what  Presi- 
dent Nuon  has  so  far  iituht>ornly  and,  I  be- 
lieve,  courageouiiiy.   striven   lo   prevent.   And 

1  for  one  hope  the  President  wiii  have  enough 
public  support  in  America  to  continue  t«  do 
Joiit   that 

I  aay  itiia  Ui  spite  of  the  fiict  that  the  Pres- 
ident 18  a  Republican  and  I  am  a  Democrat. 
But  I  deeply  believe  that  a  hen  it  cotnes  to 
foreign  poacy.  to  the  fate  of  our  natltm 
beyond  Its  own  ataorea.  we  must  be  .Americans 
tirst  and  foremost  and  Democrats  and  Re- 
puhUcans  second.  All  the  great  achievements 
in  our  world  leadership  role  these  past  3(i 
years  have  been  carried  out  with  bi-partisan 
support.  That  U  the  way  I  believe  It  shoxild 
be.  And  that  U  the  way  which  I  for  one.  If 
I  have  anything  to  say  about  It.  am  going  t<> 
continue  to  work  to  see  that  It  remains. 

B\it  to  be  perfectly  candid,  and  perfectly 
realistic.  U  must  be  acknowledged  that  at 
this  particular  point  no  one  can  predict  the 
outcome  with  assurance  A  verv  Urge  body  of 
public  opinion  as  of  now.  I  am  convinced, 
would  support  our  withdrawal  from  Viet  Nam 
reKardle.'w  of  what  might  happen  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Viet  Nam  once  we  leave.  Per- 
haps a  majority  of  the  Senate  would  favor 
^his  position  too.  provldetl  only  that  we  flrsi 
got  our  own  prisoners  of  wir  bark  home  safe- 
ly. At  thl.s  stage  r  believe  s  majorllw  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  l.i  fltlll  firmly  be- 
hind the  President  but  In  all  candor  f  rniist 
admit  the  margin  Is  shrlnlclng  and  time  l.s 
fast  running;  out  And  there  is  no  question 
but   that    the    latest   Viet   Cong   peace    offer 


from  Paris  has  playad  Into  tiie  haada  of  those 
working  a^aliist   the   President. 

I  hardly  need  to  point  out  to  this  snemm 
bly  that  a  tha  Prsaldant's  entlea  do  prrvall. 
then  a  very  h«av7  blow  wlU  have  been  struck 
to  the  causa  w«  have  all  Joined  here  today 
to  honor. 

Ncverthelesa,  I  do  believe  that  this  Oreat 
Debate  now  under  way  in  the  United  States 
over  the  ipeclUcs  of  oiir  withdrawal  from 
Viet  Nam  has  served  to  pinpoint  oae  major 
truth,  anu  that  Is  that  In  a  very  real  aenae 
the  future  of  what  we  like  to  regard  aj;  the 
free  world  blngeit  today  more  on  the  decisions 
we  are  Uikiiig  and  will  be  takiog  here  In  Asia 
than  on  those  we  take  with  ref^ard  to  Europe 
Here  In  this  part  <:t  the  world  and  In  the 
countries  which  today  comprl.se  what  might 
properly  b«  calied  the  Pacillc  Cummuolty  Ls 
where  the  ahape  uX  the  future  of  our  whoie 
world  Is  alaiost  certain  to  be  deternuued. 

To  that  extent  It  Is  especially  unf ur tu iiate . 
I  baiveve,  that  so  much  of  our  tinoe  and  ener- 
gies in  the  United  States  should  be  conceu- 
iratad  today  oiily  on  the  question  of  how  and 
when  we  are  going  to  wltiidraw  frou  Viet 
Naoi.  because  In  our  pre<x:ciipatlou  we  have 
been  largely  ueglecting  tl^  far  more  impor- 
tant question  of  tha  future  of  Asia  and  the 
3i/.e  and  Uie  shape  of  America  h  own  role 
in  that  poat-Vlet  Nam  Asia.  Do  we  now  de- 
cide, fur  exanip>e,  to  opt  entirely  out  of  Asia 
now.  once  we  leave  Viet  Nam?  Do  we  opt  out 
of  all  piieltlona  of  leaderal^lp  siid  respou-slbii - 
Ity  now  In  tha  Pacific- -despite  our  heavy 
commitments  here  in  World  War  II.  In  the 
Korean  war.  aitd  In  Southaaat  Asia?  Or  do  we 
Instead  eontince  to  play  some  oontiniUng 
roll"  here  m  the  Pucitlc  Ci '  mm  unity  ?  And  if 
.so.   wiiat  gjiould    it  be.' 

Most  Americans,  I  believe,  it  you  were  to 
ask  them  directly,  would  probably  support 
the  broad  approach  to  the  Pacific  Community 
that  nas  come  to  be  >nown  as  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine, that  we  should  eonttaue  to  have  aii 
luterest  In  Asia  and  should  play  a  major  role 
there,  but  at  the  same  time  should  limit  our 
aid  to  economic  aaalstanca  and  poaalbiy.  upon 
occasion,  to  naval  and  air  support,  but  !j>ould 
henceforth  look  to  the  free  nations  of  Asia 
thenuelves  to  undertake  a  much  larger  share 
of  the  burden  of  their  own  defense,  particu- 
larly in  jupplytng  the  ground  combat  troope 
npi'd'-d  for   that  defense. 

I  am  well  aware  that  over  tha  past  two 
years  the  enunciation  of  the  Nlzon  Doctrine 
ha.s  caused  !»me  appreben.4on  on  the  part  of 
our  Asian  allies  for  vhat  It  may  represent  In 
terms  of  a  reduced  American  commitment  In 
the  Pacific  But  tha  far  more  cl(i:nlflcant  fea- 
ture of  this  new  dootrlna.  and  the  one  that 
Ls  especially  relevant  to  the  current  debate 
over  our  withdrawal  from  Viet  Nam.  Is  not 
that  It  reduces  our  PaclfVe  commitment  be- 
low what  It  has  been  in  the  past,  but  that 
It  represents  a  determination  —in  spt^  of  all 
the  growlm?  domestic  pre.saures  in  the  Onlted 
States  towards  Isolationism— to  continue  to 
play  a  .slirnitlcaii t  and  meant  n^fd  role  In  sup- 
port of  peace  stability,  and  economic  progrees 
In  Asia 

At  the  very  taast  such  a  oonimltment 
wuukl  require  continued  support  and  assist- 
ance to  all  of  the  non-c<nninuiUst  countries 
of  Asia  with  whom  we  are  already  asuoclated. 
either  through  specific  bl-lateral  agreements 
or  tb rough  the  broader  provlalors  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization.  Com- 
munism Is  no  less  a  threat  in  Asia  than  In 
Shirope;  and  depending  In  part  on  the  man- 
ner of  our  withdrawal  from  Viet  Nam,  the 
problem  will  be  to  keep  It  from  becoming 
suddenly  a  far  more  explosive  threat  In  Asia 
Thus  we  can  certainly  do  no  leaa.  and  prob- 
ably we  shall  have  to  do  a  lot  more  to  build 
as  firm  a  mutual  security  arrangement  In 
the  Pacific  as  now  cxlsta  In  Burope  and  the 
North  Atlantic.  In  addlUon  we  shall  also 
have  to  provide  help  and  encouragement  in 
expanding   that  purely   military   alliance,   as 


has  t>een  done  In  Burope.  Into  lu<-reaalngly 
greater  maaaurea  of  area  wide  ecoBoouc  and 
pdlttcai  cooperation.  A  start  baa  been  misuie 
on  this  In  Asia,  but  much  more  remains  to 
be  done 

Yet  even  this  limited  kind  of  oommitmeut 
will  not  coma.'  autoniaticalij  from  an  Ameri- 
can people  wearied  and  disillusioned  ov«r 
earlier  etlorla  Ui  provide  .similar  help  In 
Southeast  Asia  It  Is  clear  that  those  uf  us 
who  share  an  interet>t  In  Asia  and  recognise 
the  growing  world  inipurtance  of  tails  region 
in  teruis  of  ecouotuic  resuuruas  and  produc- 
tive manpower,  must  remain  a>:tlva  and 
vlglant  If  we  are  to  generate  the  level  of  pub- 
lic support  necessary  to  underwrite  the  op- 
eratluiis  and  funds  needed  to  carry  out  even 
the  reduced  comrrutmeuta  of  the  tilxon  Doc- 
trine in  AslA 

After  all,  consider  the  relatively  narrow 
margin  by  which  the  United  States  Senate 
recently  defeated  the  effort  to  dl&ssantle  our 
NATO  alliance,  although  that  alliance  has 
been  In  existence  lunger  than  SCATO,  and 
Its  record  of  success  has  bean  far  lass  am- 
biguous. And  only  by  a  hair's  breadth  last 
year  did  Congress  defeat  a  legislative  rider 
to  the  defense  appropriations  bill  that  would 
have  prevented  us  not  marely  from  sending; 
American  ground  troops  Into  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, as  we  are  already  prever.ted  from 
doing  anyway,  but  also  from  provldliig  weap- 
ons aiid  military  eqtUpment  on  those  free 
Asian  countries  seeking  to  defend  tbcmselves 
against  communist  Invasion.  Obviously,  If  we 
are  to  be  prevented  even  from  sending  to 
Asian  countries  the  same  kind  ot  military 
assistance  we  have  long  been  sending  to 
Qreece.  to  Turkey,  to  l^tln  America,  and 
even  to  Israel,  then  the  Nixon  Doctrine  la 
dead  In  Aala  even  before  It  can  get  started- 
Ihe  most  difBcult  question  of  all  for  tht- 
American  people  at  the  moment  concerns 
our  relations  with  Communist  China,  and 
I  should  like  to  conclude  with  Juat  a  fe« 
thoughts  on  this  most  vital  topic.  L<et  me 
make  It  abundantly  clear,  by  the  way.  that 
on  this  matter,  an  on  the  others  I  have  dis- 
cussed. I  speak  only  for  myself,  as  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Urdted  States  Congress  aikd  not 
for  the  Nixon  administration. 

Lake  most  Americans  I  snppiort  the  effort 
to  get  better  acquainted  with  the  Bed  Chi- 
nese, an  effort,  by  the  way.  that  originated 
In  the  Johnson  administration,  you  may  re- 
call, with  periodic  talks  in  Warsaw,  which 
never  produced  results,  however  because  of 
the  complete  Intransigence  of  the  Chinese 
Communists.  It  has  always  t>ean  a  wt.so 
maxim  to  know  your  enemy  better  We 
have  been  expanding  our  contacts  with  the 
Soviets  for  many  years,  for  example  In- 
cludlnif  the  "hot  line"  fmm  Waahin^ton  tri 
Moscow,  and  the  restilt  has  been  that  both 
of  us  know  and  understand  each  other  a 
little  bit  better.  It  has  undoubtedly  given 
them  a  clearer  Idea  of  the  slae  and  pov^er 
of  our  military  deterrent  force  But.  need- 
less to  say.  It  has  not  eliminated  tlie  sharper 
dl/Terences.  In  policy  and  ideology,  that  still 
separate  uh. 

Bocnethlng  of  the  sariie  kind  might  result 
from  greater  exchanges  with  the  Red  Chi- 
nese, and  perhap>a  the  reauits  ml^ht  be  even 
more  beneficial,  since  all  Indications  point 
to  the  fact  that  as  fkr  as  the  Unlt-ad  States 
la  concerned  the  Chinese  comiuiinlsls  are 
the  prisoners  of  their  own  Ideology.  The  more 
they  actually  see  of  America,  and  Ameri- 
cans, the  leas  likely  are  they  to  make  a  seri- 
ous lulacalculatlon  about  our  ability  to  de- 
fend oiiraelves. 

But  having  said  all  that,  let  mr  quickly 
add  that  the  moment  we  go  beyond  the  sim- 
ple, preliminary  feelers  and  exchanges  and 
begin  to  talk  about  diplomatic  recognition 
of  Red  China  and  its  admission  Into  the 
United  Nations.  I  see  some  very  aeriovs  rener- 
vattoiis. 

There  Is  really  no  reaaon  for  us  to  be  mis- 
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led  as  to  Just  where  such  actions  are  likely 
to  lead.  Only  the  other  day  Premier  Chou 
En  Lai  made  It  perfectly  clear  In  several 
newspaper  Interviews  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
excitement  and  hoopla  surrounding  the  new 
ping-pong  diplomacy,  the  Mao  government 
has  not  changed  Its  basic  line  Their  primary 
objective,  he  reminded  us.  Is  still  the  take- 
over of  Taiwan,  Just  as  the  primary  objective 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  government.  In  spite 
of  all  the  diplomatic  acxioutrements  In  Paris, 
Is  still  the  take-over  of  South  Viet  Nam  And 
In  neither  case.  I  might  add.  Is  dlplonjacy 
likely  to  change  the  Issue  In  any  significant 
degree. 

So,  If  we  want  a  rapprochement  with  Mao 
then  we  must  be  prepared  to  repudiate  the 
Republic  of  China— In  exactly  the  .same  way. 
again,  as  the  desire  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment with  Hanoi  means  ultimately  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  duly  elected  government  of 
South  Viet  Nam, 

Surely  the  United  States  has  not  yet  come 
to  the  point  where  we  are  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice our  non-communl8t  friends  and  allies  In 
exchange  for  nothing  more  substantial  than 
the  appearance  of  smiles  and  friendship  on 
the  part  of  our  communist  enemies! 

The  lesson  It  seems  to  me  Is  clear.  So  be- 
fore we  get  ourselves  In  too  deeply  In  this 
search  for  friendship  and  understanding  on 
the  mainland,  let  us  reaffirm  our  continued 
policy  of  support,  cooperation,  and  genuine 
friendship  with  the  peoples  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China. 

And  since  these  matters  affecting  our  rela- 
tions with  the  mainland  have  not  yet  been 
officially  decided.  It  Is  all  the  more  essential 
for  those  of  us  who  believe  as  I  do,  both 
wlthm  Congress  and  ovitslde.  to  speak  out 
loud  and  clear  against  all  these  current  ef- 
forts being  made  to  persuade  the  adminis- 
tration this  fall  to  switch  our  position  at  the 
United  Nations  and  support  the  adml-ssion  of 
Red   China   Into   the   United   Nations. 

I  believe  that  our  government  must  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  do  so  cpenly 
and  actively  until  such  time  as  it  renounces 
Its  aggression  against  the  UN  and  goes  on 
record  In  support  of  the  peaceful  principles 
of  the  UN  Charter. 

Secondly,  we  must  continue  our  American 
support  for  the  propoeltlon  that  seating  Red 
China  Is  still  an  'Important"  question,  and 
still  requires  a  two-thirds  majority 

Third  we  must  remind  our  own  i>eople  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  UN  that  the  Re- 
public of  China  Is  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  UN,  and  one  of  the  five  permanent  mem- 
bers of  Its  Security  Council.  As  such  Its  ex- 
clusion from  the  UN.  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. Is  completely  out  of  the  question. 
It  makes  no  more  sense.  In  fact,  than  If  one 
were  to  propose  the  expulsion  of  Prance  or 
Oreat  Britain,  both  likewise  founders  and 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
simply  on  the  ground  that  neither  country 
exercises  today  as  decisive  a  role  over  world 
events  as  It  did  In  the  days  preceding  World 
War  II.  when  the  French  Army  was  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  strongest  In  all  Eu- 
rope, and  when  the  sun  never  set  on  the 
British  Empire. 

I  Just  do  not  think  that  the  United  States 
can  either  duck  or  equivocate  on  any  of 
these  Important  Issues.  We  must.  I  am  con- 
vinced, take  our  stand  firmly  and  openly,  and 
we  must  seek  actively  once  again  this  fall,  as 
we  have  done  so  often  In  the  past,  to  line 
up  UN  votes  for  our  position,  not  Just  sit 
Idly  on  the  sidelines,  as  so  many  have  lately 
been  suggesting  that  we  do. 

Finally,  if.  In  spite  of  all  our  efforts  a  two- 
thirds  majority  should  appear  to  be  shaping 
up  in  the  Assembly  for  the  admission  of 
Peking,  then  I  would  propose  we  move  im- 
mediately to  defer  all  action  on  this  question 
for  a  year,  to  give  us  time  to  see  where  the 
Viet  Nam  negotiations  are  headed,  and  to 
explore  In  much  greater  detail  the  fvill  im- 
pllcatlona  of  the  new  ping-pong  diplomacy — 


a  term,  by  the  way.  that  has  captured  the 
attention  of  the  world's  headline  writers  but 
which  BtlU,  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tralia reminded  us  Just  the  other  day  In  con- 
nection with  his  own  country's  conversations 
with  Peking,  has  so  far  yielded  very,  very 
little  Indeed  In  diplomatic  substance 

This  has  been  a  sober  picture  which  I  have 
painted  for  this  assembly,  but  I  have  only 
tried  to  present  the  facts  about  our  situation 
In  America  as  they  really  are.  I  know  you 
would  want  It  this  way,  and  also  I  am  myself 
firmly  convinced  that  the  more  clearly  and 
frankly  we  face  up  to  our  problems,  the  more 
effectively  we  are  likely  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  them 

As  one  who  has  himself  watched  with  con- 
siderable dismay  the  shifting  oourse  of  Amer- 
ican public  sentiment  on  these  great  issues 
of  national  security  these  past  few  years,  I 
think  I  know  something  of  the  perplexity 
which  all  of  you  must  have  felt  as  you  have 
been    reading    the    headlines    from    America 

The  nation  that  has  stood  for  years  In  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  for  peace,  stability, 
and  freedom,  has  now  t>egun  to  question  its 
own  purposes  and  even  to  doubt  its  own 
resolve. 

We  never  sought,  of  course,  to  be  the 
world's  p>ollceman,  and  indeed  we  have  never 
filled  that  role  But  we  recognized  from  the 
start  that  If  a  fight  was  to  be  made  against 
tlie  forces  of  blackmail  and  aggression— In 
Asia  as  well  as  In  Europe — In  the  days  follow- 
ing the  end  of  World  War  n.  only  the  United 
Stat«8  of  America  {>08se6sed  the  vision  and 
the  power  to  mobilize  and  lead  the  forces 
of  the  free  world.  We  recognized  that  If  we 
dldut  provide  that  leadership,  no  one  else 
could  do  It.  And  so,  without  any  hope  of 
national  gain,  but  only  In  the  conviction 
that  helping  a  neighbor  to  preserve  his  free- 
dom we  were  In  fact  defending  our  own,  we 
moved  to  take  up  the  long  and  costly  burden 

Yet,  disturbing  as  the  recent  changes  in 
American  sentiment  may  be,  I  must  aay  I 
still  share  the  optimism  and  determlnalon 
expressed  by  our  President  America  still  pos- 
sesses the  power  and  resources;  all  that  we 
need  Is  the  courage,  and  the  heart,  and  the 
win. 

And  I.  am  convinced  we  will  find  that 
courage  and  that  will,  because  I  believe,  as  I 
know  you  believe,  that  11  Is  better  to  live  In 
freedom  than  In  captivity,  that  communism 
18  basically  wrong  as  a  political  and  social 
philosophy,  that  it  carries  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  Its  own  destruction,  and  that  right 
and  truth  ultimately  will  pervall. 

So  we  do  have  faith  that  those  Captive 
Nations  whose  people  we  honor  here  this 
week  will  Indeed  some  day  be  free  again  And 
in  worltlng  for  that  freedom  we  are  doing  not 
only  what  is  desirable  but  what  Is  right.  And 
no  greater  assignment  could  any  body  of 
men  and  women  have. 

As  President  Kennedy  expressed  It  in  his 
Inaugural  Address,  "With  a  good  conscience 
our  only  sure  reward,  with  history  the  final 
Judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the 
land  we  love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His 
help,  but  knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's 
work  must  truly  be  our  own." 

And  we  can  also  take  heart  from  the  same 
stirring  words  that  Winston  Churchill  used 
to  rally  the  British  people  In  the  darkest 
days  of  World  War  II :  "Lift  up  your  hearts. 
All  win  come  right.  Out  of  the  depths  of 
sorrow  and  sacrifice  will  be  born  again  the 
glory  of  mankind." 

Remarks    bt    Ambassadob    McConaucht    at 

TH«   CaPTIVI   NATfbNS   WklK   RaLLT,   TaIPTI, 

Rkpttbljc  of  China,  Jclt  9,  1871 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Chairman  Ku,  Com- 
mittee Memtwrs,  Distinguished  Ouests, 
Ladles  and  Oentlemen : 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  again  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  annual  Taipei  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  moat  unfortunate  of  peoples  are  stiraly 
those  who  are  prevented  from  enjoying  man's 


Inalienable  rights  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
But  this  condition  Is  not  only  unfortunate. 
It  Is  also  unnatural:  for  the  natural.  In- 
extinguishable desire  of  the  human  spirit 
Is  for  independence  and  basic  human  free- 
doms So,  while  we  sorrow  for  those  who  must 
continue  to  carry  the  yoke  of  oppression  we 
nevertheless  remain  confident  that  someday 
the  human  spirit  will  prevail  and  that  some- 
day each  country  will  be  governed  by  a 
leadership  that  respects  freedom,  liberty 
and  Justice 

The  United  States  of  America  s  War  of  In- 
dependence was  fought  to  lift  the  yoke  of 
oppression.  Fortunately  for  America  we  have 
not  known  the  absence  of  liberty  since  that 
Initial  victory  In  1783  Partly  because  our 
nation  was  born  In  a  fight  for  freedom.  .Amer- 
icans retain  a  special  concern  for  the  plight 
of  those  who  are  still  denied  their  right  to 
Utierty  national  Independence,  and  Justice. 
It  was  this  American  concern  that  resulted 
In  the  1969  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  third  week  In  July 
each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  Independence  should 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world.  It  is  appropriate  that  we  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  here  today  with  our  friends 
and  allies  In  the  Republic  of  China  who 
share  with  us  these  basic  goals  and  ideals 

I  must  be  candid  the  twelve  years  since 
the  Joint  Resolution  was  passed  have  not 
been  years  of  great  progress  toward  ending 
the  cruel  Injustice  of  a  world  partly  en- 
slaved. The  path  of  freedom  Is  not  an  easy 
road  to  follow  In  fact  it  often  seems  easier 
to  accept  oppression  than  to  resist  It  In 
the  long  run,  however,  the  modern  oppres- 
sors are  doomed  to  the  same  fate  that  has 
befallen  ail  the  oppressors  that  have  gone 
before. 

It  IS  our  fond  hope  that  the  day  when  we 
will  no  longer  need  to  observe  a  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  is  not  too  far  m  the  future  That 
day  will  indeed  be  blessed  for  mankind  every- 
where Until  that  day.  however  It  U  proper 
that  we  pause  at  least  once  a  year  to  remem- 
ber those  suffering  from  oppression,  and  to 
recall  that  the  fate  of  our  brothers  Is  very 
much  our  own  concern. 

DSCLAkATIOl*    or    THK    CaPTTVE    NATIONS    WEEK 

Rally  in  the  RtPtrBi-ic  or  China.  Jitlt  9. 

1971 

Sixty  years  ago.  Chinese  compatriots  and 
patriotic  youths  attained  a  great  unity, 
domestically  and  overseas,  under  the  banner 
of  national  revolution  and,  by  sacrificing 
their  blood  and  lives,  finally  overthrew  the 
tyranny  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  snd  estab- 
lished the  first  democratic  republlr  In  Asia. 

Today,  when  the  Republic  of  China  Is  sixty 
years  old,  Chinese  compatriots  and  patriotic 
youths  have  again  attained  a  great  unity, 
domestically  and  overseas,  in  the  cause  of  an 
anti-Mao  and  anti-Communist  revDlutlon 
which  If  directed  to  overthrow  the  barbarous 
ilaolst  regime  and  lt«  slavery  system  and 
establish  a  modem  China  based  on  the  Three 
People's  Principles 

For  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Maoist  gang 
has.  domestically,  enslaved  the  700  million 
Chinese  people  on  the  Chinese  mainland  by 
terror  and  violence  and.  externally,  adopted 
a  belligerent  and  aggressive  policy  which  has 
constituted  an  evil  Influence  over  the  world 
and  posed  a  great  threat  to  Asia  and  the  whole 
mankind  But  their  erroneous  pxalicy  and  ag- 
gressive lines  have  also  aggravated  internal 
contradictions  and  crises.  "Hie  turbulence 
created  by  the  "Great  Cultural  Revolution" 
was  a  reflection  of  these  contradictions  and 
crises  From  the  fact  that  the  whole  Chinese 
mainland  after  the  "Oreat  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion" still  remains  In  a  tumultuous  state,  we 
can  realize  that  the  Maoist  regime  has  by  no 
means  overcome  its  difficulties.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  altuatlon  hM  been  woraenln*  from 
day  to  day. 
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PrMent  Chln«»e  malalaad  iltiMtlon  tndl- 
catea  Uutt  the  Maoist  regime  >•  tt  from  »blc 
U}  5t»blUae  Ita  rul«  and  It  ean  only  makntjdn 
Its  control  ovar  the  people  by  military  sup- 
port. Ttala  ta  why.  up  to  preaent,  tbe  reglma  1* 
silll  unable  to  oonvene  the  "National  People's 
Congress'  and  nonnallae  Its  administrative 
syst«xn.  Tlie  unceasing  disturbances.  Includ- 
ing violent  pawer-setzlnf  struggles,  amaed 
factional  strUes.  warlords'  militarism  as  well 
as  people's  revolts  and  flights  are  Indications 
r.fiat  more  crises  and  turbulences  are  de- 
veloping. 

NeTertbelesB.  LntamatloruLl  appeasers  Ig- 
nore these  (acts  and  say  that  the  Chinese 
ConuDunlsts  have  .stabilized  their  rule  over 
the  Chinese  mainland  furthermore,  they 
even  try  to  Introduce  the  Uiegal  Uaclst 
regime  Into  International  society  These  ab- 
surdities have  not  only  Intenfilfled  the 
Chinese  Communist  tyrannoxis  rule  over  the 
700  million  Chinese  people,  but  also  en- 
couraged their  aggression  and  subversion  in 
Asia  and  Increased  their  threat  to  the  whole 
world. 

Therefore,  we  solemnly  appeal  that,  for 
the  sake  of  the  future  of  whole  manJtlnd.  all 
Justice  and  freedom  forces  should  Join  to- 
gether In  the  slTort  to  stop  the  maneuver* 
of  appeasement.  The  most  urgent  task  In 
present  sta^e  13  of  course  to  defeat  the  plot 
of  Introducing  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime Into  the  United  Nations  The  Chlnetie 
Communlsrt  regime  has  ever  had  a  growling 
antmo<>lty  cowiu-ds  the  United  Nations  and 
unalterably  taken  the  enslavement  of  whole 
mai^klnd  an  Its  primary  goal  It  In  Mlf-evl- 
dent  that  to  Introduce  the  Chinese  Commu- 
n1.1t  regime  lnu>  the  United  Nations  would 
be  of  .><uicldal  ntupldlty  on  Uie  p«rt  of  free 
nations 

We  nrmly  believe  that  only  when  all  Jus- 
tices and  freedom  forces  are  closely  united, 
we  can  attain  the  goal  of  victory  for  freedom. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  great  majority 
of  American  people  have  awakened  to  the 
danger  of  appeasement.  A-slan  people's  antl- 
Conununists  have  grown  much  stronger  than 
ever  before,  the  silent  majority  of  the  people 
of  free  nations  have  been  awakening,  and 
the  freedom  strxiggle  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
Is  in  active  development.  All  these  convinced 
ua  that  the  force  of  freedom  Is  Irresistible. 
The  Chinese  people  have  been  always  lu  the 
utmost  front  of  the  struggle  fur  freedom  and 
against  slavery.  We  should  unflagglngly  en- 
deavor to  march  forward  under  the  guidance 
of  President  Chiang  "Attain  self-support 
with  a  solemn  attitude,  dont  t>e  afraid  when 
eucouiJterlng  unexpected  accidents,  male 
sound  Judgment  after  careful  deliberation, 
and  hold  faat  on  the  principle  of  national 
independence"  With  these  words  In  mind 
as  our  guiding  principle  »e  are  sure  that 
we  will  overcome  all  dlfnciUUes  in  the  way 
a^d    achieve   our   final    victory   for   freedom. 

Messaos    to    thb    Uwrrro    Nations — Taipu. 
Rbpttbuc  ow  CuiNA,  July   9.    1071 

To-  The  Secretary-General  k.  Member  Del- 
egations at  the  U  N.  CO  Kmbassy  of  the  Re- 
public of  China,   Wivshlngton,  DC 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  observance, 
started  In  the  United  States  In  1069  has 
received  enthusiastic  reRponae  and  support 
from  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  China  be- 
cause of  ita  complete  accord  with  the  U  N 
stand  for  human  rights  and  freedom.  As  we 
reprcnentaUves  from  various  clrelea  ot  thta 
nation  are  gathered  here  in  Taipei  today  for 
another  Captive  Natlona  Week  rally.  w«  have 
fixed  as  our  Immediate  goals  ot  antl-alavery 
struggle  the  protection  c*  man's  freedom  and 
strring  objection  to  Chlne«e  Communist  entry 
Into  the  Untted  Watlons. 

To  pra«aet  iDtematlonal  peace  and  punish 
the  CoounuBlsta  for  thatr  bAiDgerent  atrod- 
ttea,   the  U  If .   Im   IWH,  In  the  course  ot  tlM 


Koraan  oonfUct.  lataUed  the  Peiplng  r*^me 
aa  an  asgrasaor.  In  the  two  daca<tes  slnee 
tiian,  tha  ditneae  Catrununlsts  have  con- 
tinued to  w<ark  for  the  "builal"  of  human 
freedom  throu^  their  aggreaalve  ezpan- 
ilonLst  moves.  They  have  supported  the  Vlet- 
ivamene  Communists'  attacks  on  South  Viet- 
nam; kindled  war  fire  In  Laos  and  Khnier 
(Cambodia) :  InsUgated  the  Thai.  Malayalan 
Indian  and  Burmer^  Reds  to  carry  out  armed 
rebetuon  and  subversion:  and  trained  and 
supported  the  Red  and  pro-Red  elements  In 
Asia,  Africa  and  the  Americas  for  political 
Infiltration  and  armed  dtoturbances,  fur- 
thermore. Petplng  has  been  operating  a 
world-wide  dope-trafflcklng  network  In  an 
attempt  to  poison  the  bodies  and  minds  of 
soldiers  and  other  young  people  On  the 
Chinese  mainland  the  dictatorial  and  tyran- 
lUcal  rcglnie  has  Impoeed  on  the  700  million 
populace  an  unprecedented  form  of  slavery 
and  oppraKSlon.  preparing  to  sacrifice  the 
people  foe  the  regime's  fanatic  "world  revo- 
lution "  The  United  Nations  Indeed  should 
take  severe  punitive  actions  against  these 
madly  evil  Chinese  Communists  Instead  of 
trying  to  admit  them  li>to  the  world  fam'.ly 
and  help  them  spread  their  destructive 
name« 

Unfortunately,  a  n^imber  of  UN.  member 
nations  have  time  and  again  attempted  t<> 
Introdvice  the  Petplng  regime  Into  the  world 
body  Uridoubtedly  they  have  been  Influ- 
f.\c^^  by  Prtplng's  united  front  m«neuvers 
and  the  Lnternattonal  appeasers'  fear  of 
Communi.Hts  Their  attempts  serltxusly  chju- 
tradlct  the  spirit  of  the  U  N  Charter  and 
may  endanger  the  valuable  existence  of  the 
V  N    Itsel' 

Because  of  their  unsurpassed  tyrannical 
rule  and  allout  drive  toward  world  conquest 
the  Chlneee  Communlsrts  are  now  faced  with 
3tn>ng  opposition  from  the  700  nfillllon  peo- 
ple at  home  and  heavy  preaaure  from  the 
anti-Man  and  anti-Communist  forces  abroad 
F'etptng's  rule  has  never  been  stable  and  the 
n»glme'.s  internal  criato  la  Iticreaslng  In  In- 
ren-slty  To  tide  over  this  turljtilence.  the 
rt^fflme  is  now  resorting  to  a  diplomatic  of- 
fensive of  smiles,  hoping  that  enough  sup- 
port may  tje  gained  for  ita  UN  entry  and 
assurance  of  Its  continued  existence  How- 
ever membership  In  the  UN  would  give 
Petplng  a  solid  ground  for  perpetration  of 
Its  scheme  to  bury  the  whole  United  Na- 
tions. All  the  stateameu  of  U  N  member 
nations  should  be  fully  aware  >f  this  Chi- 
nese Communist  Intention  and  heighten 
their  vigilance  accordingly 

TTie  ReT>tit'ilr  of  China,  a*  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  tht  U  N  and  a  fjermanent  member  of 
the  Secur.ty  Council,  hais  fully  accepted  and 
carried  ot:t  the  obligations  pt>ntalned  In  the 
U  N  Charter,  and  has  contributed  impor- 
tant: y  to  the  UN  efforts  to  enhance  world 
peace  as  well  as  to  man's  fight  against  the 
Communlste'  tyrannical  rule  of  slavery  As 
we  free  Chinese  are  gathered  today  for  this 
Captive  Nations  Week  rally,  we  have  unan- 
imously decided  to  send  this  m««§8age  to  Your 
Excellency  Secretary-Oeneral  U  Thant  and 
to  a:i  the  delegations  of  UN  member  na- 
tions, reit-cratlrig  the  determination  of  all 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Ch:na  to  safe- 
^ard  the  sacred  U  N  Charter  and  resolutely 
oppos*  all  att<!inpta  to  Introduce  the  Pelplng 
regime  to  the  U.N.  We  urge  the  whole 
United  Nations  to  watch  out  for  the  CTilnese 
Communists'  dark  schomes  to  bury  the 
world  body  and  bring  ."icoiirges  to  all  of  man- 
kind We  request  the  United  Vat.ona  to  up- 
hold Its  solemn  stand  for  human  rights  and 
agaln.st  aggresolon.  We  ask  Chat  the  Polplng 
regime  be  kept  out  of  the  United  Nations 
forever  P.irUiennore,  we  hope  that  speedy 
and  effecttve  stefw  will  be  taken  ag&lnst  the 
Chinese  Communists'  aggreaston.  aubvei aloii. 
rule  of  slavery  and  nareotJca  offensive  Only 
In  this  way  can  the  United   Ifatlooa  fulfill 


Its  historic  mlaadon  to  protect  world  pacM^e 
and  pcomots  man's  freedom  and  weQ-bcing 
Mass  Rally  of  tl»e  Republic  of  Chinas 
Various  Cljclaa  Supporting  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Movement.  Striving  To 
Safeguard  the  Freedom  of  Uankind 
and  Opposing  Pelplng's  Entrv  Intcj  the 
C  N 

Messack    to     His     Kxcii.i.bi»ct     Ricbaks     M 
Nixon.  PutsmcNr  or  thi  Uwn-BD  Statbs  or 
A>«""CA.  Taxpd,  RsptTBLic  or  Cim*,  JvtT 
».  l»7l 
H   B   Rs-HA>D  M   Nixow, 

Vreiident  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington.  DC.  U.3.A. 
Yotm  Excn-LEKCT-  To  observe  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  sponsored  by  the  United 
States,  a  mass  rally  participated  .n  by  more 
than  2,000  representatives  of  civic  organiza- 
tions In  the  Republic  of  China  Is  being  held 
today  at  the  City  Auditorium  of  Taipei  and 
a  week-long  observance  program  It  also  being 
carried  out  throughout  this  cotintry  The 
Ciptlve  Nations  Weok,  aa  proclaimed  bv  Pres- 
ident Blsenhower  In  1998  when  Tour  Ex- 
cellency wae  Vice  Prealdent,  Is  a  movement 
of  epociial  significance  and  would  bear  very 
Important  effecte  on  the  whole  world  It  Is  an 
endeavor  which  maneuvers  for  the  support 
of  the  freedom  struggle  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  has  added  luster  t»  the  American 
people's  great  heritage  of  rlghteo-.isness  We 
conjilder  that,  under  ctirrent  world  situation. 
It  Ls  Imperative  for  all  free  people  to  uphold 
this  mo\-e»nent  with  positive  actlm  PYir  this 
purp<-.ae.  we  are  sending  this  message  to  ex- 
press our  respects  for  Tour  Excellency's  lead- 
ership and  retjuest  Tour  Excellency's  contin- 
uovia  supiKirl  of  the  Captive  Nation.i  We«"k 
movement  In  order  that  It  can  acconpllnh 
Its  great  objectives  to  liberate  the  en.slsved 
pef>ple  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  ."lafe- 
guard  freedom  for  all  mankind  We  wnnt  to 
point  out  that  any  appeasement  to  interna- 
tional Communists  would  mean  surrender  to 
the  Communist  slavery  system  and  that  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  China  are  firmly 
OT>poeed  to  any  attempt  to  Introduce  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions and  are  also  oppoeed  to  any  so-called 
two  Chiiia.'^'  arranKement  Thus,  we  ear- 
nestlv  call  upon  Your  Excellency  to  maintain 
the  Just  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
and  save  the  United  Natlr»n.s  organization 
from  being  frustrated  bv  a  Communist  plot. 
We  appreciate  the  traditional  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
China  tm  well  as  the  common  Interests  ot 
the  freedom  camp  We  also  earnestly  request 
that  the  United  States  as  a  leading  nation  of 
the  free  world  continues  to  prevent  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime  from  entering  the 
United  Nations.  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
Cotnmunlat  .slavery  system,  and  carry  out  the 
positive  aspect  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  to 
achieve  the  victory  of  human  freedom  In  the 
1970b 

Very  truiy  yours. 
Mass  Rally  of  the  Republic  of  Ch.na  s  V.\rl- 
oua  Circles  Supporting  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Mcnement.  Striving  to  Safeguard  the 
Freedom  of  Mankind  and  Opposing  Pel  ping's 
Entry  Into  the  U.N. 

Mkssace  to  thx  GovxaMUCNT  and  Peopijc  or 
THK  Rcpeauc  or  Vixtnam.  Taipxi.  Reptibuc 
or  Cuima,  JtTLT   9.   1971 

To:  HE.  Prealdeut  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and 
the  Patriotic  Soldiers  aiid  Civilians  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam 

In  response  to  the  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
Movement  of  the  United  States.  reprenentA- 
tlvea  from  various  circles  of  the  Republic  of 
China  have  assembled  tx)day  at  the  City  Hall 
m  Taipei  for  a  rally  to  express  oral  support 
for  that  nwwment  and  our  determination 
to  safeffuard  man's  freedom  and  oppose  tha 
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Pelplng  regime's  entry  Into  the  United  Ni^ 
Uona.  We  ot  thta  meeting  wlah  to  avail  our- 
selvae  of  this  opportunity  to  eipraas  our  high- 
est respect  to  Tour  KxcseUeney  and  tb«  peoyi* 
of  tbe  Republic  of  Vietnam,  military  and 
civilian  alike,  who  under  your  strong  leader- 
ship have  msrtc  great  aooompllsfaments  in 
their  raaolute  fl«;ht  for  Vletnam'a  Independ- 
ence and  freedom  In  opposition  to  Commu- 
nist aoreasora,  thereby  aettlng  a  brIiUant 
example  for  the  other  free  Asian  nations' 
antl-COBunuAlat  strucgie. 

This  meeting  strongly  advocates  that  the 
Charter  of  tbe  United  Nations  mnst  be  pro- 
tected and  that  all  efforts  must  be  exerted  to 
keep  out  of  the  United  Nations  the  aCT^easlvw 
Pelplng  regime  that  has  been  the  aource  ot 
scourges  In  Asia  The  meeting  also  relteratea 
the  determixuiUou  of  the  military  and  civil- 
ian populace  of  the  Republic  of  China  to 
strive  together  with  Uie  people  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  In  the  fight  to  eliminate  evil 
CoQUUUuist  forcaa  and  scourges  from  all  of 
Asia.  The  Republic  al  China  will  stand  flim- 
ly  by  Uie  Republic  of  Vletoaoi  for  continuous 
Joint  efforts  to  establish  a  collective  aectirlty 
organization  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  to  put 
an  end  to  Communist  threats,  to  assure  Asian 
aecurity  and  to  protect  maji'i  freedom.  May 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  continue  to  grow 
and  proaper  and  Tcrur  Excellency  continue 
to  enjoy  health  and  well-being. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mass  Rally  of  tbe  Republic  of  China's  Vari- 
ous Circles  Supporting  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Movement.  Striving  to  Safeguard  the 
PVeedom  of  Mankind  and  Oppoalng  Pelplng's 
Entry  Into  the  U.N. 

MXSSAOX   TO   THI   PlOFLK   Of   CAPTIVk   NATTONS, 

Taepii,  RrptTBioc  OF  Chtna,  Jtn-T  0.  1B71 
Dba>  PaiKMDB  BsHim)  tkx  laoN  Ct7>TAiM: 
Since  the  start  "t  Captive  Nation-^  Week 
observances  In  the  United  States  in  1959 
through  Con^cresslonal  decision  and  procla- 
mation by  President  Elsenhower,  we  p>eople 
in  the  Republic  of  Chins  have  enthusiasti- 
cally resi^onded  to  tbe  call  with  maaa  rallies 
and  other  actlvttlee  In  July  of  each  year. 
Furthermore,  the  movement  has  been  ex- 
panded by  the  World  Anti -Communist  Leaco* 
Into  a  massive  campaign  of  all  the  free  world 
nations  supporting  the  n.8.  policy  to  free 
the  Iron  Curtain  people.  The  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  iB  now  one  of  two  major  annual 
events  of  the  world  that  stand  for  freedom 
and  against  slavery  The  other  evvnt  ta  the 
Freedom  Day  each  January  33  that  marks 
the  choice  of  freedom  made  by  more  than 
23,000  Communist  prlsoners-of-war  of  the 
Korean  War  17  years  ago.  Today,  to  mark 
the  13th  anniversary  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Movement,  we  people  of  tbe  Bepublic 
of  China  are  gathered  here  In  Taipei  for  a 
mass  rally  In  support  ol  your  eon  tin  wed  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  Independence  In  oppo- 
sition to  Communism  and  slavery  We  are 
here  to  pledge  that  we  will  continue  to  flght 
with  you  against  the  Communists'  evil  role 
so  that  the  final  victory  will  be  oun  and  all 
the  nations  and  Individuals  will  be  once 
again  free. 

The  evil  Communist  rule  Is  now  faced  with 
serious  Internal  contradictions,  difficulties 
and  crises.  But  before  their  complete  down- 
fall the  Communists  will  surely  effect  fur- 
ther cruel  oppression  and  bring  even  more 
serious  scourges  to  an  the  Iron  Curtain  peo- 
ple On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  en- 
slaved people  will  certainly  react  with  antj- 
tyranny  actions  of  unprecedented  scale.  The 
Polish  people's  anti-slavery  campaign  since 
last  year  Is  now  leading  to  another  dlmax  in 
the  Iron  Curtain  people's  struggle  for  free- 
dom Far-reaching  Infiuencee  have  been  ex- 
erted throughout  Sastern  Burope,  Partleti- 
larly  shockad  are  tha  Communist  reglmas  of 
CBecboalovakia,  Hungary  and  BMt  OeraiaBT. 
Also  noteworthy  Is  the  mounting  oppoaitioB 
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of  tha  Ruaalans,  particularly  the  Intellectuals 
against  totalitarian  autocracy,  forcing  th« 
Kremlin  to  make  certain  eonceaaions  in  re- 
gard to  Intamal  affairs.  The  Intematloaal 
Communists'  split  and  teiMtency  toward  dis- 
integration are  now  all  the  more  otnrlous  fol- 
lowing the  34th  congress  of  the  Russian 
Oommunlwt  Party  last  March.  The  massing 
of  stronger  anto-Communl£t  foroea  Inside 
and  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  severe 
internal  conOlcts  of  the  Communist  bloc  are 
factors  assuring  a  final  victory  tea  the  people 
who  long  tor  freedom  axtd  stand  against 
slavery.  The  fast-developing  anti-Mao  and 
antl -Communist  struggle  of  the  Chinese 
mainland  people  Is  now  a  brilliant  forerun- 
ner of  the  Iron  Curtain  people's  anti-tyranny 
revolution.  Large  numbcra  of  people  in  yarl- 
oua  tree  natlona  are  waking  up  to  tbe  truth 
and  rising  tofcther  against  the  Communists, 
The  antl-Communlst  situation  of  the  whole 
has  been  greatly  enhanced.  We  all  are  of 
the  opinion  that  freedooa  can  be  gained  only 
through  incessant  struggle  and  that  no 
pause  can  be  allowed  In  the  flght  against 
slavery  and  for  freedom.  We  are  determined 
to  continue  our  unremlttiag  efforts  and  deal 
a  timely  fatal  blow  to  tbe  sinful  rule  ot 
slavery.  Together  we  shall  speed  up  the  ar- 
rival of  victory  for  freedom  following  a  total 
destruction  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Dear  friends  beblnd  the  Iron  Curtain,  the 
Captive  Natlotis  Week  Movement  will  con- 
tinue to  prompt  the  tree  world  to  supply  you 
with  spiritual  and  material  strength  for  your 
fight  against  slavery  and  for  freedom.  Let  ua 
strive  aa  one  toward  our  common  goal.  Let 
us  from  different  directions  launch  joint  at- 
tacks at  Communist  tyranny.  We  all  shall 
flght  to  the  end  for  a  complete  elimination 
of  Communist  rule. 

With  our  hearty  wishes  for  the  victory  of 
our  common  endaavars, 
Sincerely. 

Mass  BaUy  of  tbe  RepubUe  of  China's 
Various  Circles  Supporting  the  CapUve  Na- 
tions Week  Movement,  Btrlrlng  to  Safeguard 
the  Freedom  of  Mankind  and  Opposing 
Pelplng's  Entry  Into  the  U.N, 


MEsaaox  to  thx  aujkd  Fichtbus  n»  Iwdo- 
CHniA  TAiPia,  Rettbuc  or  Chij»a.  Jtlt  9, 
1971 

To:  General  Crelghton  Abrams  In  Saigon 
*  All  Allied  Soldiers  In  Indochina 

In  response  to  the  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
Movement  of  the  United  States,  representa- 
tives from  various  circles  of  the  Republic  of 
China  have  assembled  today  at  the  City  Hall 
In  Taipei  for  a  rally  to  express  our  support 
for  that  movement  and  our  detertnlnstlon  to 
safeguard  nuin's  freedom  and  oppose  tbe 
Petplng  regime's  entry  Into  tbe  United  Na- 
tions In  new  of  yoar  heroic  flghtlng  on  the 
battlefronta  of  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Khmer 
and  your  great  achievements  In  protecting 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam's  Independence,  in 
punishing  the  Communtets  for  their  violent 
aggression  and  In  safeguarding  human  free- 
dom and  world  peace,  we  of  this  meeting 
have  unanimously  decided  to  send  to  aU  of 
you  fighters  from  free  nations  our  highest 
respect  and  heart-felt  concern. 

As  the  allied  forces  are  now  in  the  process 
of  adjusting  their  strategy  In  Indochina,  the 
Chlnaee  Communists  are  trying  to  take  ad- 
vantage ci  warf  available  gap  for  massive  at- 
tacka  v^  allied  positions  together  vnth  the 
Vietnamese  Communlste  and  for  further  ag- 
greaslve  moves  In  all  of  Bouthsest  Asia.  To 
protect  Asian  peace  and  accelerate  the  down- 
fall at  tbe  Chinese  Conununlst  regime  that 
has  been  labelled  as  an  aggressor  by  the 
United  Nations.  aU  tbe  people  at  tbe  SepubUc 
of  China,  mtutary  and  dvUtan  alike.  wUl 
stand  raaoiutely  beblnd  the  allied  forces  in 
Tndochtna  as  ve  all  eontlnue  to  step  up  our 
struggles  for  tbe  allinta»tiaD  tt  Asian  Com- 
munist aggression,  for  tbe  salvation  of  tbe 


Iron  Curtain  people  and  for  a  total  victory 
over  the  CotniTLuniets  tyrannical  rule  ot 
slavery 

With  our  deep  concern  and  aiiicere  admira- 
tion, we  are. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Mass  Rally  of  the  Republic  of  China's 
Various  Circles  SuF»portlng  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Movement,  Striving  to  Safeguard 
the  Freedom  of  Mankind  and  Opposing 
Pelping'.%  Entry  Into  the  UN. 

I  From   Ukrainian   Catholic   Daily   Amenoan, 
Aug.  6,  1971] 

'KrwANis,"  Ukrainian  Organ izatiowb  Mask 
Capttvx  Nations  Wisk  in  BttrrALO — Local 
TV  AjCD  News  MSDIA  Stations  Fiaturx 
UKKAirriAN  Speakzb 

Bt-rrALo.  NT  — TTie  observance  of  "Oaptlve 
Nations  Week  1971"  In  Buffalo.  NY  this  year 
consisted  of  a  "Captive  Nations  Week"  lunch- 
eon, sponsored  by  the  Kiwanls  Club,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  gueat  speaker  on  local  tele- 
vision and  radio  ppograma,  and  the  signing 
of  the  "Captive  Nations  Week  P>roclamation" 
by  the  Hon  Frank  Sedita.  Maytw  of  Buffalo. 
The  "Captive  Nations  Week'  luncheon  was 
sponsored  by  the  Klwanls  Club  in  ooopera- 
tlon  of  the  Krle  Count  y  C^lzens  Ooounlttee 
on  Oaptlve  Nations,  and  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day. July  14.  1971  at.  the  Klw&ms  headquar- 


Partictpating  in  the  observance  were  rep- 
resentatives of  Ukrainian  organizatlomf  oif 
Buffalo,  such  as  the  UCCA.  the  Ukraizuan 
Liberation  Front  (Organization  for  tha  De- 
fense of  Fotix  Preedocns  of  Ukraine  and 
SUMA),  "Soyuz  Ukralnok"  and  the  locai 
Ukrainian   student  hromada 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  otoserrance, 
who  appeared  on  Channel  4's  "Contact"  and 
on  loc&l  radio  news  broadcasts  on  Channels  2 
and  7,  was  Dr,  Walter  Dushnyck.  editor  of 
The  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  of  New  York. 

Arrangenients  foe  his  appearajoce  were 
made  by  A.thanas  Kobryn.  ch&imian  of  the 
Kiwanls  Committee's  "Operation  Drug  Alert" 
( ODA ) ,  and  Andrew  Dlakun.  Ssq.,  a  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Buffalo  Branch  of  the  UCCA 
(who  is  a  Lt.  Colonel  in  the  U3.  Army,  and 
was  at  a  special  army  seminar  in  Washington 
at  the  time  of  the  observance ) . 

The  caudal  luncheon  meeting  a-a&  opened 
by  Jerome  C.  Buaamann,  President,  and  the 
InvooalAon  by  Bev.  M.  Pavlyahyn  of  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  parish,  then  Mr.  Kobryn, 
who  was  Chairman  of  the  Day,  introduced 
the  speaker. 

Dr.  Dushnyck  spoke  on  "The  Captive  Na- 
tions: Out  Unrecognized  Allies  against  Cotn- 
mixnlsm,"  and  dwelt  upon  the  most  recent 
developments  in  the  captive  lands.  He 
stressed  the  Russiffcatlon  policies  of  Moscow 
in  the  noc-Rusfilan  republics  of  the  USSR, 
and  tbe  overall  Soviet  Russian  domination 
in  all  other  captive  nations  He  called  on  tlie 
Axnerican  people  to  provide  moral  and  poli- 
tical support  of  the  oppressed  nations  and 
warned  that  such  deyelopments  af  the  ex- 
tradition of  the  Lithuanian  defector  Simas 
Kudlrka,  to  Soviet  guards  by  our  Coast  Guard 
authorities,  do  not  serve  the  cause  of  the 
Captive  Nations.  Dr  Dushnyck  also  sharply 
criticized  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  Pierre 
K.  Trudeau  for  his  damaging  statement*  to 
the  effect  that  while  In  the  USSR  on  an  offl- 
clal  visit  "he  did  not  see  any  evidence  of 
persecution."  and  for  his  comparing  the 
plight  of  Ukrainian  intellectuals  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  French  terrorist  organization 
in  Quebec. 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting  the  speaker  aas 
presented  with  an  "Blsenhower  Oaptlve  Na- 
tions Medal"  by  Walter  V  Choppy  o*  the  Erie 
County  Cltlsens  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions. An  inspiring  meesagc  in  support  of  the 
captive  nations  from  the  Hon  Jack  F,  Kemp, 
metober  of  tbe  UB.  Congress  from  Buffalo, 
was  read  by  his  aide,  Mr.  Orutkowski. 
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Prior  to  hla  addresa  at  the  Klwanls  Club,  Phlladalpbla,  Pa.  July  14,  1971.  AnthoDy  W.  deed   In   the   last   few  years.   Soviet   Russian 

Dt   Dushnyck  appeared  «a  a  speciaJ  guest  on  Novasltts.  Jr  .  a  lawyer  and  active  In  Ltthuan-  tanks     have    aggravated    their    tyranny     In 

TV  Channel  4'8  "Contact."  at  which  moder-  lan-Amerloan    affair*,    told    an    audience   of  Czech oalovakla    and    In    Poland.    And    their 

ator  John  A.  Corbett  Interviewed  him  for  an  over  400   persons    that   Governor   Shapp   re-  threat  to  West  Berlin  has  Increased. 

hour    (9  00   to    10  00  a.m  ) ,   covering  such   a  fused    to     Issue     a     Proclamation    observing  Nevertheless,  our  Captive  Nations  Observ- 

wide  range  of   topics  as  the  captive  nations,  Captive  Naf.ons  Week    Both  President  Nixon  ances  must  continue,  must  keep  the  torch  of 

the   attempts   at    withdrawal    of   D  8    troops  and    Mayor   Tate    have    officially    proclaimed  freedom  lighted,  and  must  Inspire  hope  and 

from    Europe    and    the    reduction    of    NATO  July  18-24  Captive  Nations  Week.  The  Proc-  encouragement  In  the  enslaved  naUona. 

strength;   Soviet  penetration  of  the  Medlter-  lamatlons   were   read   at  the   obecrvanoe  They  are   also  needed   to  remind   the  gov- 

ranean:  our  policy  toward  Red  China:  Soviet  Mr      NovaslUs     charged     Oovernor     Shapp  ernments  of  the  free  countries.  Including  our 

plans   for   Europe  and   the  Middle   East,  and  with    "Indifference    and    apathy    to    the    mil-  own.  that  we   the  people,  we  the  grass  roots 

so  forth.  During  his  Interview  Dr   Dushnyck  lions  of  anguished  people  who  have  lost  their  of  the  free  countries,  we  want  our  enslaved 

received  calls  from  listeners  with  questions  In  freedom."  For  the  first  time  in  twelve  years,  brethren    behind    communist    btwbed    wires 

reference  to  his  statements,  to  which  he  pro-  Mr    Novasltis  statMl,  the  Chief  Erxecutlve  of  liberated    We  do  not  accept  the  permanent 

vided    replies.  Pennsylvania    has    refused    to    recognize    the  coexistence    of    a    world    half    free    and    half 

Through  the  arrangement  of  Miv  Chopyk.  Captive  NaUons  a.use  through  the  Issuance  slave     We    are    not    Impre.-wed    by    so-called 

Dr.   Dushnyck   was    Interviewed   by  Channels  of  a  Proclamation.  realities  which  are  founded  on  Injustice  and 

2  and  7  on  their  TV  radio  news  broadcasts.  "Unfortunately."   Novasltls  sctld.   "some  of  tyranny 

and  his  comments  were  carried  on  these  sta-  our  elected  public  offlclaU  do  not  share  our  y^g  ^y  ,^jjg  ^^jy  ultimate  reality  Is  liberty 

tlons  Wednesday  night.  sense  of   urgency   about   freeing  the  captive  „„d  justice   We  also  know  that  tyranny  and 

Wednesday    afternoon    Dr     Dushnyck.    ac-  nations  "  slavery  unchallenged  In   half  the  virorld  en- 

companled   by    Mr    Kobryn.   paid   a   courtesy  "Tonight  we  meet  here  In  the  state  where  dangers  all  the  world    And  we  will  net  accept 

visit  to  Mayor  P   Sedlta  of  Buffalo,  whom  he  our  American   liberty  was  born  without  the  ^  cowardly  coexistence  which  robe  the  captive 

had  met  in  New  York  some  twelve  years  agOk  support  of  that  states  current  admlnlatra-  nations  of  all  hope  and  gives  the  communists 

tlon  for  the  cause  of  freedom  In  our  ancestral  ^  springboard  for  subverting  what  is  left  of 

tProm  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Dallv  America,  lands."  the  free  world 

Aug    5.  19711  The    audience    was    told    by    Novasltls    that  ^^^^  Congressional  Resolution  of  1359  calls 

CAiHTVK  NATIONS  W«K  IN  Phil.adxi.phia  f  '^l"^'  ,'"  7^'"*"  "^^         .'"°L^^*?f  "^  ^'^^  "^'^^  observances  as  ours  tonight  "until 

PHn.AD«PHiA     Pa      Por    the    first    time    In  ^^   ."'^    I^Rl^l^lve    Leaders    In    both    Houses  .,uch  time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 

twent^v^«^ecomr^L,!ltion  of  (Entile  '"*^"^  ,          they  "Join  us  In  a  strong  st*te-  ^^^.^  ^^^  achieved  for  all   the  captive   na- 

twenty  years  the  commemoration  or  captive  ment  of  c<.incern  for  the  millions  who  do  not      ,,  ,„„  „,  ,y^.  ,„,.,,,^  ..  -ry,^,   ,. ,i,.„,    .>,„, 

Nations  Week   In  Philadelphia  received  flrst-  ^^are    our    oleesed    and    nrlcelees    freedom  "  ^'""^  °'   ^^  *°'^"'      ^*'   '^   °^^  "*'*'•   '^''** 

page  coverage  In   local   newspapers    Included  Potjo^n/  t^Hl^lnK   of   No^aTfl,  ^at^e  "^  """"  '''"llcatlon.  we  will  ourselves.  l.-.dlvldu- 

w^  a  nlrtiire  of  the  marchers  holdlnir  sl^ns  ^°''"'""8   ^^^  .^^7,*^              Z,          u         ,yZ  "^'V   a"*^   '"  ""^  organizations   work   for   the 

was  a  picture  or  the  marchers  noiaing  signs,  audience   and   the   Communities  show    their      ,,k1,„»i,  ^      ^f     ^,,,     ,,„» ♦,,,,   »»      ,»   ^^ 

among  them:    "Stop   poisoning  of  Ukrainian  obJecUons  to   the  Oovernor.   a   mass   demon-  ''^"%'n     «nri  ^^Ln,\1^TLu^L  IZ 

intellectuals  in  Russian  prls<nu,   The  "Inqulr-  ^tr^uoxx    was    planned     for    the    Capitol    at  TrlT.l^r'^Ty.r  .r,^  ^^^  ^^                '^  / 

er"   particularly   noted   that   the   nationality  H^rlsburg  protesting  this  outrage   NovaslUs.  tV^T?lfJ^i      IZ        „        ^f  ^^            \^ 

groups    expressed     displeasure    at    Governor  by  letter,  uJformed  the  Governor  of  the  out-  "tart    talking    and    "ft'ng    as    if    they    really 

Shapps    negligence    In    proclaiming    Captive  cry  of  the  participants  and  the  Communities  meant  bUHlne.^  In  getting  the  captive  nations 

Nations  Week,  as  was  proclaimed  by  President  finally,  tne  Oovernor  has  recognlied  this  ^'^"^  ,^«  *^"    "\T  .     ^".  "  K  TV ^'^""1 

Nixon  and  Mayor  James  Tate  c.uuse     by    notifying     the    CapUve    Nations  'deration    After  that  we  trust  that  God  the 

As  in   previous  years,  commemoration  ac-  committee  and  Nov^ltls  that  an  appropriate  ^^'^  °'  Justice  and  the  captive  peoples  them- 

tlvltles  were  prepared  by  the  local  Commit-  Proclamation  will  be  issued  directed  to  the  ^^'^es  will  make  the  dream  of  freedom  come 

tee  of  Captive  Nations  which  Is  composed  of  citizens    of    the    Commonwealth    declaring      "^*    manic  you.         

representatives  of  ten   nationality  organlza-  July  Ift  34  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Penn-                 ,^        „     ^     .    ^.     _    ^  .    . . 

tlons    and    whose    officers   are:    Prof     Avistln  aylvanla  [From  Reader  s  Digest,  Oct.  1971) 

App — chairman.       Ignatius       BUUnsky  -vice  Anthony   W.    Novasltls,    Jr  ,    a   Republican  Who  Wux  Bx  Nxxt? 

chairman.    Mrs     Marguerlta   Rotla— secretary  Candidate    for   City   Councllman-at-large.   Is  Tixlay    the   communists   still   pursue   their 

and   Albert   Begulana — treasurer  Vice-President    of    the    National    Lithuanian  60-year   policy  of  relentless   expansion     And 

On  Wednesday.  July  14.  at  7  30  p  m  march-  Cultural  and  Civic  organization.  Lithuanian-  they  still  back  that  policy  with  merciless 
ers  icathered  at  Kennedy  Plaza  and  prf)ceeded  American  Community  of  USA  .  Inc.  and  a  genocldal  practices  This  year  weve  seen  the 
towards  Independence  Hall  Leading  the  member  of  the  Knights  of  Uthuanla  No-  exposure  of  a  communist  plot  to  begin  bloody 
marchers  was  UCCA  Branch  president  Dr  vasltls  l.s  also  Co-Chalrman  of  the  NaUon-  revolution  among  our  next-door  neighbors 
Ivan  Skalchuk  and  members  of  the  Branch  aliUes  Division  of  the  Republican  City  Com-  („  Mexico.  And  we've  seen  the  Dalai  I^ma 
Executive  Board  Olrls  dressed  In  native  mlttee  and  a  member  of  the  Republican  cry  out  to  the  world  that  the  Reds  ". 
costumes  distributed  leattetJi  to  paasersby  Policy  Committee.  launched  a  veritable  reign  of  terror  TibeUns 
which  explained  the  grave  situation  of  ^f  ^1,  classes  are  beaten,  humiliated,  tor- 
nations  under  the  yoke  of  the  USSR  Some  A  Crvn,izi3)  Wobld  Cawnot  Accept  Captivx  tured.  or  killed.  .  Who  will  be  the  next  to 
of  the  marchers  carried  symbolic  lighted  Nations  fall? 
torches.  t  By  Austin  J    App.  PhD  .  Chairman.  Captive  Year  of  Communiit 

The    program    in    front    of    Independence  Nations  Committee  of  Greater  Philadelphia)  People  or  Nation:                   domination 

Hall   was  opened  and  conducted   by   the  vlca  ar^Un^H     Ma.,ter  of   Ceremonies.   Mr    Ig-      Armenia    1920 

chairman     of       he     Committee     "f     Capt've  Bllll.nsky:    GuesU  of  Honor,  the  Rev-      Azerbaijan 1930 

nations.      Ignatius      BUllnsky       Among      the  cierirv    ladles  and  eentlemer                          Byelorussia 1930 

speakers  were  noted  author  Prof   Austin  App  "^'^'^^^^^'^/^J*'"  3,*^^ /;''"'^^^^^     „,     the      Coasackla 1930 

and    the    Democratic    candidate    for    mayor,  ^j              *      .,        """'^*y'     e^itof     "f     the  ^                                                                             j92o 

Bs.-„i,    Di.^«  Ukrainian  Dally   Amerlka  and  our  executive      Georgia   jmu 

Frank   Rlzzo  vice-chairman  for  his  kind  Introduction.            Wel-Ural 920 

.   T'*   *i:''T      ''«,"^'^"   Orthodox    Instl.  ^^   chairman   of   the   Greater   Philadelphia      North    Caucasia 920 

tute  of  Theology.  St    Serglus  of  Parts.  Is  cur-  „„„,,^.    m.,i„„.    r-^r^^tt*^     j    -,— -^i,,    —.1         Ukraine 1920 

rently    housed    In    an    old    Lutheran    church  Captive   Nations   Commltt^     I   warmly   wel-                Extern  Republic 1922 

and   L    very   dilapidated     Although    there   U  ^^^Tl'ons  O^L-r^nc^    In  dol^T  we7r^p  I!      Turkestan    ...^.. 1922 

*?  r^  mfor  fraL'".,'^under'',a%T'bul1^  menrthe^ngrr.onal    l^luUorofT^^^^^       Mongolian    People's    Republic 1924 

of   5   million   franca   Is    under   way   to   build  .    ,      ...       "    ,  ,         ».       ».    ,. .,.      ,.      Estonia        .   . 1940 

a  new  structure  for  60  studenU.  French  Ro-  ^"^  ""^  "^''  year  s  proclamation  by  President      ^^    »          — - - 

man  Catholics  and  ProtesUnts  have  proml«Kl  ^Ixon  and  by  our  mayor  Jam..  H.  J.  Tata.          Lithuania    1840 

to  contribute   (the  seminary  has  b^n  regu-  ^hls  year  our  committee,  as  an  experiment.                       ..."::: 1946 

larly  supported  by  the  Anglican  Church).  transposed  our  annual  Observance  from  Sun-      g^j                 1946 

^        *'*'               '    "  day  afterno'an  or  evening  to  Wednesday  eve-  ^  ?.     %_;^.T      m     *ni>   ot/t 

i  From  the  Ukrainian  Cathoiic  Dally  "'"«  '^'>  Included  In  It  a  torch  light  proces-      ^j'^^^yu^alu.     !     .   : ..   l 1946 

America.  Aug   5.  1971)  »«""    We  thank  all   of  you   for  coming  and                      «    _       1947 

hope  you  will  find  this  Observance  inaplra-      ^"""»" 

OovEXNoa  Shaft  RzirrsES  To  Rscogkizx  th«  tlonal                                                                                  Rumania j»«' 

Captiv.      Nations      Caubb— H«      D«cnii™  ^nd   Indeed   we   all   need   Inspiration   and      Ozecho^ovakla _.-   1948 

"Captivi    Nations    W»mi"    Lat«  dedication  to  keep  up  our  effom  to  promote      ^°''"*   ^°"^ jg^g 

Philadklphia.    Pa — Sharp    criticism    was  the  liberation  of  the  Captive  Nations  behind  ^^'^^^                                                           1940 

leveled    at   Governor   Shapp    for   his   refusal  the   Iron,   Bamboo,   and  Sugar  Curtains    Bo      ■**'  Germany i»  w 

to  declare  "CapClve  Nations  Week"  In  Penn-  far   our   thirt^n    Observances   have    Indeed      MaliUand  China i»4» 

sylvanla.  kept  the  torch  of  liberty  aglow — but  have  not      Tibet    1981 

At  the  annual  obeervanoe  of  Captive  Na-  persuaded  Soviet  Rusda  and  the  other  Com-      North  Vietnam _ l»6* 

tlons    Weak    iMid    at    Ind^fMndano*    HaU.  munlst  tyrannies  to  free  a  single  nation.  In-     Cuba    . ..... 1900 
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KACE  SorFoaiAi. 
Here  Is  today's  KAOS  adltorUL  'What  can 
we  do  about  today's  greatest  menace  to  the 
United  States  .  .  .  the  Soviet  Union.  Nu- 
merous solutlooB  hav»  been  oflered,  most  of 
tbem  unfortunately  along  the  lines  of  com- 
promise, arguments  about  live  and  let  It're 
.  ,  .  as  though  the  Kremlin  will  permit  us  to 
do  that  .  .  .  and  so  on.  One  offering  the 
moat  comnaon-sense  cuialysks  and  solution  to 
the  problem  Is  Dr  Lev  E.  Dotarlanaky,  a  bril- 
liant writer  and  analyst  who  Is  of  Ukrainian 
origin.  Professor  of  Economics  at  Georgetown 
University.  Director  of  the  Institute  on  Com- 
parative Political  and  Economic  Systems  of 
Georgetown,  a  lecturer  before  the  NaTal  War 
Cillege  and  other  armed  forces  institutions. 
and  author  of  numercua  articles  and  books 
on  East  Europe  as  well  as  author  of  the  Cap- 
Uve Nations  Week  resolution,  and  president 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee. 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  propounds  his  solution  In 
bis  .lewest  book  entitled.  The  U,8.A.  and  the 
Soviet  Myth  The  Sorlet  myth  he  says  is  the 
common  belief  held  widely  In  this  country 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  powerftil  nation  of 
Russians.  He  says  we  ha%-«  failed  to  recog- 
nise the  real  enemy,  which  he  doBcrlbn  as  a 
Soviet  Russian  •imperlo-colonlaUsm."  Dr. 
Dobrlansky  points  out  that  the  Kremlin  finds 
It  useful  to  wear  a  mask  of  communism  and 
to  esjjouBe  what  ■we  label  as  "Marxist  propa- 
ganda '  when  in  actual  fact  they  pursue  the 
path  of  world  empire,  blocked  only  by  the 
powerful  United  States.  To  that  end.  they 
foster  llluslcms  voiced  by  at  least  two  United 
States  presidents,  that  the  U  S.8  Jt.  Is  a  na- 
tion of  •'t»'o  hundred  million  Russians'  .  ,  . 
according  to  another  recent  United  States 
president  "The  common  Interest  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Russia  and  the  United  States  are 
many  .  .  .  and  this  I  say  to  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  There  Is  no  American  in- 
terests In  confhct  with  the  Soviet  peoples 
anywhere'  '*. 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  adds  "Whoever  wrote  this 
for  the  president  should  have  been  fired  Too 
much  Is  at  stake  to  tolerate  such  gross  In- 
competence" 

There  are  not  two  hundred  million  Rus- 
sians In  the  universe,  mtich  less  in  Russia. 
Artnally  there  are  120  million  non-Russian 
peoples  In  the  USSR  .  and  moet  of  these 
non-Russians  want  out,  among  them  are  the 
Ukrainians,  tha  White  Luthenlans.  the  Geor- 
gians and  other  non-Russian  nations  held 
captive  Id  the  Red  Empire.  Dr  Dobrlansky  of- 
fers two  solutions:  One,  a  positive  political 
trade  policy  which  he  calls  "poI-trade".  In 
which  we  offer  to  trade  with  our  communist 
"frlanda"  only  in  exchange  for  ptolttical  con- 
cessions, and  secondly,  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Soviet  Union  He  does  not  advocate 
war  .  .  .  and  never  has  ...  no  sensible  man 
would  do  so  In  this  atomic  age. 

Moreover  the  methods  of  encouraging  non- 
Russian  peoples  to  struggle  for  independence 
are  numerous,  and  trad*  la  one  of  them.  Onoe 
the  non-Rosalans  within  the  Soviet  Union 
achieve  their  Independence,  then  we  can  dis- 
cuss a  European  and  an  Asiatic  Federation 
of  free  nations 

Dr  Dobrlansky's  book  USA.  and  the  Soviet 
Myth  Is  a  welcome  contribution  to  this  sub- 
ject It  should  be  must  reading  for  every 
policymaker  In  Washington. 

Any  responslbie  views  opposing  those  ex> 
pressed  In  this  editorial  are  welcome. 

(From  East  West  Digest.  July  1971] 
USA.  AND  THS  Bovrrr  Myth 
(By  Lev  B.  IDobrlansky) 

Even  today,  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
great  African  and  Asian  amplres  of  the  West- 
em  powers  the  very  word  "colonlalUm"  can 
move  many  to  a  mood  of  angry  indignation. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  aU  their  finely 
honed  moral  concern  Is  conspicuous  by  Its 
absence  whan  the  subject  of  present  Sbvlet 
colonial    subjugation   of   Ukrainians,   Byalo- 


russlBBs,  Georgians,  and  others  arises.  In- 
deed. It  Is  rarely  understood  (or  admitted,  at 
any  rate )  hers  that  the  USSR  Is  not  a  nation 
at  all  but  is  rather  a  colonial  empire  and 
nothing  more  It  Is  the  great  merit  of  Pro- 
fessor Dobrlansky's  brill lantly  devastating 
analysis  that  it  undarscores  the  essentially 
Lmperlo-colonlallst  character  of  the  USSR. 

While  the  more  politically  perceptive 
American  will  appreciate  the  true  nature  of 
the  relationship  of  satellite  ccimtrles  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  to  Uoacow.  he  Is  perhaps  less 
likely  to  con^irehend  that  within  the  pri- 
mary empire  which  U  the  USSR  Itself  there  Is 
an  even  more  oppressive  Imperial  structure. 
Ue  Is  even  less  likely  to  comprehend  that  U 
Is  partly  an  aggre&slve  Russian  expanfilonlsm. 
behind  a  facade  of  Communist  Ideology,  that 
really  threatens  the  Free  World  Including  the 
United  States  today.  Professor  Dobrlansky 
clearly  exposes  the  true  nature  of  this  ex- 
pansionist menace  with  Its  roots  deep  in  the 
dark  soil  of  T&arist  times.  He  does  not.  as  nc 
dcubt  some  misguided  critics  will  charge, 
intalmiae  or  deny  the  role  of  Communist 
Ideology  here.  To  the  contrary,  he  points  up 
how  it  is  very  effectively  exploited  for  ex- 
pansionist purposes  by  the  MachlavelUac 
power  clique  In  the  Kremlin. 

One  other  line  of  criticism  ( again  mistaken ) 
may  perhaps  be  anticipated:  that  the  author 
U  poskeased  of  a  Busbophobe  bias  originating 
lu  his  Ukrainian  antecedents  and  present 
organizational  connections.  An  honest  and 
careful  reading  of  USA  and  tKe  Soviet  Myth 
sustains  no  such  charge.  Thotigh  he  clearly 
shows  that  the  majority  of  the  so-called 
■  Russia  "  pec^e  In  the  USSR  are  in  reality 
non -Russians  (Byelorussians,  Georgians 
Turkestanl,  Ukrainians,  etc.)  and  very  logi- 
cally demonstrates  that  any  effective  Free 
World  policy  must  therefore  contemplate 
ultimate  liberation  not  merely  for  satellite 
people  like  Czechs.  Oermane.  Hungarians. 
and  Poles,  but  also  political  self-determina- 
tion within  the  USSR  itself  He  thrmtghont 
distinguishes  the  piemlclous  structure  of  the 
expansionist  Communist  state  from  the  Rtis- 
slan  people  Indeed,  one  might  well  wish  that 
everyone  who  had  written  about  say  Germany 
in  the  1930's  and  1940's  had  been  so  scrupu- 
lous abotrt  distinctions 

In  conclusion,  this  Is  a  truly  Indispensable 
book  for  anyone  who  wotild  understand  world 
affairs  and  particularly  U5-X7S3R  relatJons 
today  The  price  of  failure  to  understand 
here  will  be  much  too  high  As  the  author 
himself  expresses  It:  "In  this  straggle  for 
keeps,  lest  we  delude  otirsel'ves.  the  only 
alternative  to  victory  over  Soviet  Rtissias 
Imperlo-colonlallsm  ,  ,  .  is  disastrous  defeat 
for  ourselves." 


fFrom  New  Guard.  Sept   1971  T 

A  Virw  ON  THI  NATTTir  or  Bolshxtism 

(By  Royal  M.  Wharton) 

At  the  time  that  Senator  Muakle  was  tour- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  In  a  quest  for  mutual 
understanding,  Profeaeor  Lev  Dobrlansky^ 
VSA  and  the  Soviet  Myth  (Devln-Adair, 
1971)  was  being  published  The  Senator 
would  have  be«n  advised  to  stay  home  and 
read  Dr.  Dobrlansky's  latest  book  rather  than 
ooDtlnu*  his  wall  publicised  tour. 

Dr.  Lev  K.  Dobrlansky,  TAF  national  ad- 
visor and  head  of  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee, with  this  book  continues  his  efforts  to 
enlighten  the  Amerlean  people  as  to  ths  real 
nature  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Hs  ultimate  goals 
and  Its  fatal  weaknesses. 

The  history  ot  Russia  he  writes.  Is  largely 
the  history  of  the  Russian  emptrs.  Even  from 
the  tljns  of  Musoovy,  Its  rulars  held  the  no- 
tion of  state  greatness,  and  followed  a  mea- 
Blanlg  mission  of  world  redemption  through 
world  domination.  Throughout  its  history 
Biisslan  rule  was  typified  by  totalitarian  d«e- 
poUsm  and  tyranny,  and  even  Included  the 
praotlee  of  leader  worship.  It  was  also  char- 
acterised by  an  expanded   bureaucracy  and 


It  followed  a  foreign  policy  of  concessions 
wtien  e^>e<llent,  RuBlan  Conunumsm  has 
prcTved  to  be  jnst  the  thirtl  Ideologieal  ra- 
tionale for  Russian  ImperialLSBi.  hulTrtlng 
upon  the  legacy  established  by  the  "Third 
Borne"  Ideology  and  "Pan-SlavlE^n '  Com- 
munism, wr:tes  Dr.  Dobrlansky,  has  only 
magnified  and  refined  the  coUectlvlsi  eco- 
nomic Instruments  for  a  more  extensive  state 
political  control  He  notes  that  ever:  Karl 
Marx  htd  referred  to  Russian  foreign  policy 
as  changeless — a  ptoilcy  aimed  towards  world 
domination 

The  UBBR  is  today  as  in  Tsarlet  times  a 
multinational  statp  which  iucorporatea  in 
Itself  at  least  twelve  separate  natlonai  en- 
titles. Lenin,  prior  to  his  successful  coup  had 
recognized  this  multi-national  character  and 
agitated  for  the  Independence  of  these  na- 
tions. However,  once  in  power,  be  quickly 
re-establi^ed  the  Russian  empire  by  reco»> 
quenng  these  nations,  some  of  which  had 
already  been  recognized  by  several  westers 
powers  as  well  as  by  iiis  own  government. 

It  is  thea(>  state*  that  compose  the  Soviet 
Union's  greatest  strength  and  also  Its  great- 
est weakness  The  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions now  compirtse  90%  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
total  population  By  langua^.  history,  cul- 
ture and  religion,  these  nations  are  as  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  as,  In  Dr.  Dobrlansky's 
words,  "the  French  are  from  the  Germans  or 
the  Spanish,  or  the  Chinese  from  the  Japa- 
nese "  Dr  Dobrlansky  stresses  that  the  key 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Soviet  empire  Is  the 
universal  force  of  natlonallein  whk*  al- 
though presently  held  In  check,  is  still  felt  in 
these  oaptlve  nations  as  elsewhere. 

He  laotes  that  it  is  through  tha  economic 
exploitation  of  these  captive  areas  that  the 
USSR  has  been  able  to  b'aild  an  economy 
second  only  to  the  US  TTie  Ukraine,  the 
largest  non-Russian  nation  both  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  In  the  Soviet  Union,  is  a  world 
leader  In  iron-ore  and  wheat  With  a  popula- 
tion of  over  40  million  people  and  a  miii- 
tantly  amtl-Ruselan  history  Dr  Dobrlansky 
looks  to  this  captive  nation  as  the  primer  for 
the  nationalistic  break-up  of  the  Soviet  em- 
pire With  its  strategic  location  within  the 
USSR,  Its  importance  would  skyrocket  ■with 
any  direct  conflict  between  the  US  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

THE  sovn-r  woau>  sraATXcv 
Dr  Dobrlansky  rlews  the  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  global  "troika  strategy  '  Its 
three  essential  components  are  the  contin- 
uance of  a  deceptive  "peaceful  coexistence" 
policy  towards  the  West.  aUowlug  Ume  for 
material,  especially  TKe  Vwiaernhie  Rutnan.' 
(Pageant,  N.T  .  19C7).  It  preeenu  a  strong 
case  for  a  new  policy  directed  towards  Lhf 
Soviet  Unkm.  USA  And  Th*  Booiet  M^tA 
Is  a  refreshing  change  from  the  literature  of 
the  detente  and  should  be  on  the  reading  list 
ol  all  thoae  who  seek  a  more  reaiisUc  view  ot 
Soviet- American  relations. 


CX>MPLAINTS  POUR  IN  ON 
PALMLAND  HOMES 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  a  prencoe 
order  ot  tiie  House,  the  genUeman  from 
Oeorgl*  *Mr.  Blacxbumh)  ia  recogniaed 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ir- 
cently  It  came  to  my  attention  tfiat 
pttrchasers  of  homes  tmder  the  Federal 
Interest  subsidy  program,  known  as  sec- 
tion 235  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19OT,  were 
voicing  complaints  about  the  qualit^  and 
the  value  c^  the  homes  that  they  had 
contracted  to  buy. 

Many  of  the  discloeures  which  led  to 
my  own  strong  oonvlctton  that  a  thor- 
ough Investigation  Into  the  matter  by 
the  Congrees  would  be  re<ralred.  resulted 
from  a  series  of  articles  ]>repared  by  Mr. 
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Mark  Hierholzer.  a  reporter  with  the 
South  Dade  News  Leader,  published  In 
Homestead,  Fla. 

The  articles  prepared  by  Mr.  Hier- 
holzer reflected  the  convlctlonB  of  many 
of  the  purchasers  that  the  homes  pur- 
chased were  not  of  such  quality  as  to 
be  worth  the  value  placed  on  them  by 
the  FHA  appraisers,  nor  was  there  a 
strong  probability  that  they  would 
withstand  the  rigors  of  south  Florida's 
climate,  including  hurricanes,  during  the 
life  of  the  mortgage. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Amer- 
ican public,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
inserting  into  the  Rxcord  the  articles 
prepared  by  Mr  Hierholzer.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  full  and  open  disclo- 
sure of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  operation  of  section  235  interest 
subsidy  program  will  be  helpful  to  the 
Congress  in  preparing  legislation  for  the 
continuing  operation  of  this  well-inten- 
tioned program;  and  that  it  will  further 
prove  helpful  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  In 
strengthening  its  own  regulations  and 
its  conduct  of  financing  under  this  sub- 
sidy program. 

For  my  own  part,  I  would  like  to  now 
congratulate  Mr.  Hierholzer  upon  his 
thorough  investigation  and  reporting. 
Hia  work  in  this  instance  lias  been  a 
credit  to  himself  as  well  as  his  profes- 
sion. 

The  articles  follow : 

Complaints    Pou«    at    on    Paliuamd    Homes 
(By    Mark   Hierholzer    and    Mary    Klrkland) 

South  Dade  La  booming,  PYom  the  end  of 
the  Palmetto  Expreesway  to  Key  Largo  the 
scene  bustles  with  coostruction  workers, 
heavy  machinery,  and  stackjs  of  building  sup- 
plies. To  drive  for  any  length  of  time  on 
U8  1  without  flndlng  yourself  on  the  heels 
of  a  dusty  tractor-trailer  or  clump  truck  Is 
an  luiusual  experience 

The  future  of  South  Dade  seems  assured. 
The  vast  number  of  housing  developments 
going  up  give  evidence  of  a  great  f>opula- 
tlon  shift  to  this  area 

Money  Is  to  be  made  here  also  Right  now, 
a  variety  of  developers,  builders,  and  con- 
tractors are  securing  their  future  in  the 
preparation  of  South  Dade's  future  The 
quality  of  the  work  they  do  directly  reflects 
the  quality  of  the  future  of  this  area. 

For  the  last  year,  and  particularly  the 
last  few  months,  a  growing  number  o*  com- 
plaint*— some  very  serious — have  arisen  from 
peoi)le  who  are  purchasing  new  homes  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  faulty  work  Is  always  to  be 
expected  from  new' construction — we  are  all 
human  But  the  volume  of  the  complaints 
and  the  seriousness  of  many  of  them  call 
for  some  kind  of  claj-lflcatlon  of  the  picture 

(With  this  aeries  of  articles  the  News 
Leader  bopea  to  make  some  progress  in  this 
area.  The  first  part  follow*  ) 

I  ve  lived  here  for  many  years  and  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  It.  They're  Just 
throwing  those  ho\uee  together.  They'll  never 
stand  up  under  a  hurricane  They  look  like 
paste  board  houses."  The  woman,  an  elderly 
resident  of  South  Dade,  demanded  oiyer  the 
phone  that  something  be  done  "You  can  see 
the  houses  from  th«  comer  of  Avocado 
Dnve  and  Kingman  Road.  Please  send  some- 
one  over   there    to   take   a  look" 

The  houses  the  woman  was  referring  to 
are  part  of  a  major  development  being  coq- 
strucied  by  Palmland  Homes,  Inc  ,  Just  east 
of  Kingman  Road  This  particular  part  con- 
■ist*  of  approximately  300  tlxTM  and  four 


bedroom  frame  homes  built  and  sold  under 
the  PHA  (Federal  Housdng  Administration) 
23*  program,  a  federally  subsidized  program 
that  permits  lower  income  famlU«(B  to  own 
their  own  homes. 

A  drive  through  the  neighborhood  reveals 
a  typical  development  layout  The  hoiises, 
of  three  basic  typee — three  bedroom  one 
bath,  three  bedroom  two  bath,  and  four  bed- 
rr)om  two  bath — are  constructed  on  75x100 
feet  lots,  spaced  evenly  apart  on  either  side 
of  newly  paved  asphalt  roads. 

Prom  the  street  they  look  like  cinder- 
block  construction  Cloeer  Inspection  reveals 
wood  construction,  plywood  or  hardboard 
exteriors  painted  with  weather  paint  Each 
house  has  a  sodded  lawn,  some  shubbery. 
and  a  short,  asphalt  drive 

The  plans  for  the  houses  submitted  to 
FHA  call  for  wood  frame  construction  These 
plans  have  been  approved  by  PTIA  as  meet- 
ing their  minimum  standards.  The  plans  also 
have  had  to  meet  county  approval.  They 
have 

Each  ho.ise  has  a  cement  foundation,  a 
polished  terrazzo  floor  of  a  type  conxmonly 
found  in  this  area,  a  basic  two  by  four  skele- 
ton, around  which  is  nailed  H"  to  ^i"  ply- 
wood sheets  (exterior).  The  roof  Is  tar  and 
rock.  The  interior  of  each  house  Is  finished 
with  dry-wall  and  water  based  paint,  except 
in  the  bathrooms  and  kitchen  where  an 
enamel  pa.nt  Is  used  According  to  Palm- 
land  advertising,  the  houses  range  In  price 
rrom  t20,0C>0  to  $32,000 

The  finished  house  gives  one  the  Impres- 
sion of  neatness  and  roominess.  To  the  pro- 
spective buyer  It  must  look  good 

A  pK)U  of  a  cross-section  of  the  families  who 
are  buying  the  houses  revealed  some  surpris- 
ing facts. 

DYING    GRASS 

A  young  iiouple  with  two  children  has  been 
ready  to  move  Into  their  Palmland  frame 
bouse  for  two  weeks  They've  t>een  living  out 
Of  boxes  IQ  their  old  apartment,  in  which 
their  landlord  not  too  graciously  allowed 
them  to  stay. 

Tomorrow  they  will  sign  the  final  papers. 
Then  they'll  move  in. 

They're  excited,  but  some  things  are 
bothering  them. 

The  front  lawn  consists  of  a  patch  of  dry 
brown,  very  defid  grass.  Patches  of  green  are 
visible — but  they're  Just  tall  weeds. 

"They  promised  us  a  sodded  front  lawn, 
and  look  a:  It.  They  should  have  been  able 
to  keep  It  green  for  us."  said  the  husband, 
a  little  worried  Walking  out  to  the  bare,  dry 
mud  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  road  he 
said  that  strip  should  have  been  sodded  also. 
"The  other  side  of  the  street  Is  sodded,  "  he 
complained-  "It  looks  greener,  too." 

Then  there  was  the  doorbell,  or  rather, 
there  wasn  t  a  doorbell,"  said  his  wife.  "Ev- 
eryone else  has  a  doorbell.  Why  don't  we 
have  a  doorbell?" 

"I'm  Just  so  anxious  to  move  In  I'm  not 
going  to  say  anything  about  this  stuIT."  said 
the  husbatd.  "Once  we're  In  111  hit  them 
with  all  these  things" 

"FAtXING    APAIT" 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  E  Jordan  15015  SW. 
303d  St  ,  moved  Into  a  Palmland  house  two 
months  age.  Since  that  time  his  list  of  com- 
plaints  has    been   getting   longer  every   day. 

"The  windows  leaked."  he  began  "Then, 
when  we  filled  the  tub  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  cold  water  would  drip  from  the  shower 
head 

"They  fixed  that,"  he  said,  "but  they  had 
to  try  twice." 

Jordan  It  more  concerned  with  construc- 
tion faults  such  as  roofs  that  are  literally 
blowing  away,  and  blacktop  driveways  that 
are  falling  apart. 

"Tlie  rock  on  the  roof  isn't  tarred  down, 
so  when  the  wind  blows  all  the  stones  blow 
away,"  he  said.  "Pretty  soon  well  be  down 
to  tarpaper." 


He  walked  over  to  his  new  driveway  "The 
blacktop  Is  coming  up  and  weeds  are  growing 
up  and  between  the  cracks,"  he  said,  stoop- 
ing to  pull  up  one  of  them  Minus  the  weed 
the  slab  supported  another  hole. 

The  yard  looked  dry — too  dry,  but  Jordan 
didn't  seem  to  mind  that  "You  should  see 
this  place  when  It  rains."  he  said.  "I've  got 
a  lake  In  my  back  yard  The  puddle  is  so  big 
it  extends  through  the  back  yards  of  at  least 
three  houses  up  The  neighborhood  kids  play 
In  it  until  their  mothers  drag  them  out." 

The  road  In  front  of  his  house  doesn't  stay 
much  dryer.  One  of  the  sewer  drains  Is  evi- 
dently stopped  up  A  Volkswagen  parked  near 
the  drain  was  flooded  out.  with  water  coming 
Into  the  car  over  the  floorboard 

"The  only  reason  I  took  the  house  was 
because  It  looked  like  a  chance  to  get  ahead." 
he  said  "We've  been  renting  since  we  were 
married,  and  we  don't  have  anything  to  show 
for  all  that  rent  money  This  way  I  thought 
we  could  at  least  sell  the  house  In  10  or  16 
years  and   get  something  back. 

"For  $21,000  we  really  didn't  get  much  of 
a   bargain" 

"Oo  talk  to  my  neighbor."  he  added  smil- 
ing. "She  can  really  tell  you  some  stories." 
JAarm.  or  oeao  n.iza 
Next   door   lived    Mrs.   Randy   Macaluso.   a 
small,  very  pretty  Spaniard  who  came  here 
from  Spain  seven  years  ago. 

Her  house  looked  as  If  It  couldn't  pos- 
sibly have  anything  wrong  with  It  The  walls 
were  all  a  fresh  white,  a  gold  shag  carpet 
covered  the  living  room  floor,  setting  off  dark 
wo<xi  furniture.  Long  gold  drapes  hung  from 
brass   rods. 

■We've  got  files,  fleas,  crickeu,  mice  and 
rats.  ■  she  said.  "I  collect  a  Jarful  of  dead 
files  every  day.  I  can  clean  this  rag  and  a 
few  hours  later  It  will  be  full  of  dead  flies 
"My  nine  months  old  boy  has  been  sick  for 
two  days  from  eating  dead  files,  and  this 
morning  I  found  a  flea  In  his  hair"  The 
chubby  little  blond  haired  boy  smiled.  "I 
scrubbed  him  all  over  after  I  found  that  flea." 
she   said 

■  When  my  husband  and  I  get  up  for  break- 
fast, he'll  walk  around  the  kitchen  table  and 
the  flies  will  rise  up  from  underneath  with  a 
horrible  buzzing  sound.  Everyone  thinks  I'm 
exaggerating,  but  I'm  not. 

"I  call  the  oftlce  every  day  bugging  them 
about  It.  If  they  won't  send  a  fumlgator  I'm 
going  to  call  the  public  health  department 
I  don't   know  what   else   to  do." 

"Today,  when  I  called  they  said  they 
tell  Jose  Joee's  the  foreman,  what  does  he 
know  about  bugs?"  she  asked,  voice  alternat- 
ing from  angry  to  tearful. 

Bugs  aren't  her  only  problem  "Everything 
that  holds  water  leaks,"  she  said.  "The  ca- 
binet below  the  sink  Is  rotting  because  so 
much  water  has  gone  into  the  wood." 

The  heaters  leak  water  from  the  roof  when 
It  rains.  "I  found  that  out  two  days  after  we 
put  the  carpet  in  when  It  rained  My  little 
boy  was  splashing  In  a  pool  below  the  heater, 
and  I  couldn't  believe  It. 

All  the  doors  are  cracked,  even  the  fiber- 
glass bathtub  Is  cracked.  The  toilet  has  an  in- 
secure feel.  "If  you  lean  on  It,  It  feels  like  It 
will  fall  over."  she  sfld. 

And  the  walls  won't  hold  the  drapes.  "My 
drapes  have  fallen  down  three  times."  she 
said  "Nothing  will  hold  If  my  little  boy  Just 
gives  them  a  little  yank,  they'll  be  on  top  of 
his  head. 

"If  you  try  to  wash  the  wall,  even  with 
Just  a  little  water,  the  paint  will  all  come  off 
on  the  rag,"  she  complained. 

'One  day  my  boy  messed  up  a  spot  on  one 
of  the  walls  and  I  tried  to  clean  it  I  got  down 
to  the  grey  board,  so  then  I  had  to  get  some 
paint  to  repaint  the  wall." 

Jordan  had  the  same  problem,  but  he  had 
another  solution :  "The  beat  thing  to  do  Is 
leave  it  dirty,"  he  said.  "Otherwise  you  won't 
have  any  walls." 
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^VOOD    LOOKS    BomN 

"We  were  so  happy  to  have  our  own  house 
We  bought  a  few  things  for  it  and  were 
happy  about  It  We  knew  nothing  would  t>e 
wrong  with  our  house. 

"Now  I  think  this  Is  the  worst  built  house 
around  here.  It  was  put  together  with  saliva  " 

And  then,  the  familiar  line  "You  should 
talk  to  my  neighbor  She  really  has  some 
stories" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Edwards  did  have 
some  stories. 

"Our  complaint  started  the  day  we  signed 
the  cloalng  pai>er8,"  said  Mrs  Edwards.  "They 
had  told  us  all  along  that  we  would  have 
to  pay  $300  So,  while  we  were  closing,  they 
hit  us  with  another  $152  We  were  never  told 
about  It." 

Her  complaint  was  not  an  Isolated  case 
Most  of  the  people  talked  to  who  had  bought 
under  the  235  plan  were  presented  with  a 
second  bill  ranging  from  $150  to  $200  on  the 
day  they  signed  the  closing  papers. 

They  went  outdoors  to  examine  the  out- 
side wooden  trim.  "Look  at  thoee  rocks  in 
the  garden,"  said  Mrs  Edwards  disgustedly. 
"They're  from  the  roof." 

The  trim  defects  were  easily  spotted.  The 
wood  looked  as  If  It  had  withstood  years  of 
bad  weather.  But  the  Eklwards  have  only  lived 
In  the  new  house  about  two  months. 

WINDOWS    TALUNG    OUT 

One  couple  who  live  on  8W  149th  Court 
complained  bitterly  about  the  windows, 
"They  leak  every  time  It  rains.  They're  Just 
put  together  sloppily.  Look."  they  appro«u;hed 
one  of  the  windows  from  the  outside,  "you 
can  get  your  fingers  In  between  the  window 
frame  and  the  outside  of  the  house." 

Their  list  of  complaints  Included  towel 
racks  coming  out  of  the  walls,  outside  panels 
cracking  where  they  meet,  and  a  spigot  that 
came  off  In  the  wife's  hands. 

"The  house  Is  poorly  constructed.  The 
quality  of  the  work  Is  poor.  After  we  bought 
the  house  and  moved  In.  we  received  an  ex- 
clusion notice.  They  will  not  replace  outside 
paint  that  Is  weathered  or  damaged  by  wa- 
ter (FHA  requires  a  years  guarantee  on  aU 
construction).  We  thought  we  were  buying 
a  good  house.  We  didn't  find  any  flaws  until 
we  moved  in." 

I  KHrw  rr  was  cheap 

The  couple  next  door,  who  did  not  want 
to  be  Identified,  approached  the  situation 
phlloeophlcally.  "The  house  Is  built  cheap. 
It's  not  worth  $22,000.  This  kind  of  house 
Jn.  say,  Panama  City  would  sell  for  $14,000 
at  the  outside.  I  know,  I  owned  a  better  one 
for  that  price.  The  workmanship  Is  poor. 
Our  electrical  system  Is  bad.  We  keep  blow- 
ing fuses. 

"I  don't  mind  too  much.  I  knew  It  was 
cheap  when  I  bought  It  I  Just  can't  afford 
anything  else." 

LIEN    AGAINST    HOUSE 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Shantzek,  14982  8W  902nd 
Terrace,  among  other  things,  claim  that 
after  they  had  signed  the  papers  for  the 
bouse  and  moved  In  they  received  notice  of 
a  lien  against  their  property. 

FHA  requires  that  the  house  be  free  and 
clear  of  any  liens  when  It  Is  sold  by  a  builder 
to  the  buyer.  For  this  reason  the  lien  should 
not  exist.  But.  aooorc^lng  to  legal  sources. 
the  lien,  a  Mechanic's  Lien,  is  legally  plaoed 
In  accord  an  «  with  Florida  law  It  Is  plaoed 
against  19  other  houses,  as  well,  by  the  sup- 
plier whose  materials  were  used  In  the  honaes 
by  one  of  Palmland's  subcontractors. 

The  houses  cannot  be  resold  untU  the  Hen 
Is  satisfied. 

I  Second  of  •  series  ] 

Will  Thit  Last  Longeb  Than  Buyer? 

(By  Mark  Hierholzer) 

(In  the  first  part  of  this  eerlee,  presented 
en  Friday,  the  oocnplalnte  of  people  who  are 
buying   the   bouses   In    Palznland's   develop- 


ment on  Kingman  Road  were  aired.  Their 
complaint*  ranged  from  poor  construction  to 
liens  placed  on  their  property  after  they 
bought  It.  In  this  part  the  News  Leader 
hopes  to  find  some  of  the  reasons  behind  the 
alleged  poor  construction  ) 

The  ofUces  of  the  president  of  Palmland 
Homes,  Irving  Rubin,  are  located  In  the 
Leisure  City  Shopping  Center 

When  asked  about  complaints.  Walter 
Zsalve.  second  In  command  of  Palmlands 
answered,  "you're  stepping  on  dangerous 
ground.  You  know,  the  government  can  stop 
funds  for  these  houses  at  the  snap  of  a  finger. 
A  lot  of  these  i)eople  are  buying  houses  who 
would  not  normally  be  able  to  get  one  " 

The  rest  c'  the  conversation  went  like 
this; 

"Sir.  what  is  the  cost  per  lot  of  the  devel- 
opment?" 

"Don't  think  that's  oonfldentlal?" 

■  Can  you  tell  me  the  building  cost  of  one 
umt?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  that.  Don't  you  think 
that's  oonfldentlal?  You're  trying  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  profit  I'm  making,  and  don't 
you  think  that's  oonfldentlal?" 

"Can  you  tell  me  some  details  of  how  you 
would  go  about  putting  together  a  develop- 
ment like  this,  what  problems  you  would  run 
Into?" 

"We're  Just  like  any  other  developer  We 
have  three  basic  problems.  The  rising  costs  of 
discounts  (the  amount  a  builder  must  pay 
to  the  mortgage  company  at  closing  with  a 
2-3  6  house),  the  rising  cost  of  labor,  and 
the  rising  cost  of  material." 

"Can  you  give  me  any  further  details  about 
how  you  would  organize  a  development  like 
Palmland?" 

'Loolt.  it  took  us  six  months  to  do  this,  do 
you  expect  me  to  tell  you  all  the  details  In 
half  an  hour?" 

"Can't  you  condense  the  operation  Into 
basic  p>arts?" 

"It  would  take  a  week  to  do  that.  Now, 
that's  all  I  can  tell  you." 

According  to  Jose  Lopez,  a  foreman  for 
Palmland,  most  of  the  construction  Is  given 
to  sub-contractors.  This  would  Include 
plumbing,  electricity,  roofing,  pa-vlng.  paint- 
ing, etc.  The  quality  of  the  work  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  sub-contractors.  All 
are  non-union. 

"We  Interview  each  one  before  we  hire 
him,"  said  Lopez.  "If  he  comes  up  to  our 
standards  we  hire  him." 

Concerning  the  life  of  the  houses.  Lopez 
said.  "they'U  last  as  long  as  the  buyer." 

One  of  the  sub-oontractors,  Oene  Lamb  of 
Lamb.  Inc  .  painters,  believes  "there's  good 
material  In  theee  houses.  Of  course.  It's  not 
like  you're  buying  a  brick  home,  but  for  the 
price  asked  they're  good,  It's  like  a  Volks- 
wagen compared  to  a  Cadillac.  You  get  what 
you  pay  for  I  don't  think  people  are  over- 
charged for  the  houses. 

"The  paint  we  use  is  the  best.  We  use  oil 
based  paint  In  the  kitchen  and  bathrooms. 
We  use  latex,  vinyl — water  base — paint  in 
the  rest  of  the  house.  It's  the  beet." 

But  according  to  most  of  the  people  who 
are  living  in  the  bouses,  the  paint  is  cheap. 
It  washes  off  the  walls. 

"The  average  cost  to  build  a  bouse  Is  around 
$14,000."  said  Lamb.  "The  only  way  be  makes 
money  is  because  of  the  volume.  There's  really 
no  money."  (The  selling  price  of  the  houses 
ranges  from  $30,000  to  $22,000.)  Lamb  looked 
at  the  house  he  was  palntltig.  "It's  a  good 
house.  We  do  only  good  work." 

Larry  Hackel  Is  the  dry-wall  contractor, 
putting  up  the  Interior  walls  of  the  botiees. 
'A  lot  of  the  oontracttM^  don't  want  to  do 
^ood  work.  They  don't  want  to  hire  good  peo- 
ple Ooets  too  much.  Tliere  is  a  definite  labor 
problem  down  here.  You  Just  don't  have  ex- 
perienced people  There  are  good  people  up 
North,  where  I'm  from,  and  out  In  the  West — 
California — but  not  down  here." 

"Another  problem  Is  with  the  wood  frame 


construction.  A  franie  house  Is  OK.  but  you 
have  to  have  good  materials.  I  dont  know 
If  we  have  them  down  here'  (in  South 
Florida) .  "The  weather  is  bad  for  wood  here. 
too.  A  lot  of  hvimldlty  makes  wood  warp. 
Frame  house  won't  hold  up 

"Wood  coiistructlcn  requires  more  skill 
than  block  or  brick.  We  Just  don't  have  the 
skill  down  here." 

""The  bouses  are  good  Don't  get  me  wrong 
Personally  I  demand  quality  from  tlie  people 
who  work  for  me. 

"Mr.  Rubin  has  a  good  project  here  He 
offers  more  square  footage  for  the  price  than 
anywhere  else   m  South  Florida. 

"We're  switching  over  to  concrete  block 
(CBS)  construction.  It  will  cost  more,  but 
we've  Just  had  too  many  problems  with  the 
frajne  houses" 

When  asked  about  the  cost  of  the  hotisee 
one  of  the  roofing  contractors  with  Hackel 
said,  "he  makes  a'oout  $6,000  i>er  bouse 

"TTieee  houses  are  cheaper  and  faster  to 
make,  but  the  life  of  the  house  is  not  good 
It  won't  last  well  .  .    ' 

According  to  a  local  general  contractor 
who  Is  not  working  on  the  Palmland  Homes 
and  "wouldn't  be  caught  dead  doing  It."  the 
bouses  are  "minimal;  you  could  not  bulid 
them  In  Homestead.  For  one  thing  they  have 
Romex  wiring  in  them.  Homestead  does  not 
permit  that  within  the  city  limit*. 

'"I've  seen  the  houses  and  taken  a  good 
look  at  them.  We  could  buUd  the  same  thiiig 
for  $10,000  worth  of  construction   costs 

"Thoee  houses  have  a  plywood  exterior. 
They'U  last  a  mskximum  of  10  years.  A  wood 
exterior  Is  the  first  thing  to  go  down  here, 
with  the  humidity  and  temperature  changes 
we  have.  The  termites,  desplie  spraying,  wUl 
eat  them  up. 

"The  labor  force  is  Inexperienced  over 
there.  This  Is  where  most  of  the  mistake* 
come  from.  It's  where  a  lot  of  the  cost  is  cut 
too. 

"I  have  never  seen  anything  built  down 
here  as  shoddy  as  that '" 

"Stksh  windows  are  being  used  In  the 
houses.  That's  minimum.  Cheap  Dry  wall 
construction  is  minimal.  The  only  way  to 
build  down  here  is  with  plaster  and  CBS  It  s 
the  only  thing  that'll  last.  Thoee  places  look 
like  an  army  barracks. 

"The  ttiree  isedroom  one  bath  house  In  that 
development  goes  for  $30.CX>0  For  that  pnce 
I  could  build  a  three  bedroom  ctistom  home 
using  CBS.  plaster,  with  central  air  and 
beat,  and  a'all  to  wall  carpeting  And  do  It 
In  an  established  neighborhood  with  a  lot 
that  costs  $3,600  with  development — water, 
electricity  and  sewage.  Wltb  the  volume  of 
houses  turned  out  by  Palmland  the  lots  can't 
cost  half  that  price.  And  with  this  they're 
charging  $20,000.  Somebody  is  making  a  good 
profit  for  a  product  that  is  minimal  In  cost 
and   quality." 

"It's  really  the  govemment"8  fatilt.  They're 
letting  It  happen.  I  guees  they  fi.gure  that 
because  they're  selling  the  houses  to  lower 
Income  farnUles  they  deserve  lower  stand- 
ards It's  too  bad  It's  all  happening  down 
here   This  placell  be  a  slum  in  10  years   " 

[Third  of  a  series] 

Changing  Dade   Building   Cods   Blamed   on 

High  Costs 

(By  Mark  Hlerholser) 

Buried  deep  In  the  dissatisfaction  with 
Palmland  Homes  and  other  new  housing  de- 
velopments on  the  part  of  many  local  real 
estate  brokers,  contractors,  and  residents  of 
South  Dade  Is  a  sense  of  disappointment 
and  helplessness  at  the  changes  In  the  Dade 
County  building  code  dvirtng  recent  years. 

As  oae  wtsnan  real  estate  salesman  put  It. 
"We  tised  to  have  the  beet  buUdlng  code  In 
the  nation  down  here  None  at  this  would  be 
happening  U  the  code  badnt  been  changed" 

She  is  not  alone.  From  the  buyers  of  the 
new   houses   to   the   product   control  super- 
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▼iflors  In  tbe  Building  kod  Zoning  Depart- 
ment of  Dade  County,  the  feeling  la  the  same. 
They  have  had  to  stand  by  holpleasly  while 
{X>w«rs  beyond  their  control  manipulated  Uie 
code's  "^tandardB. 

KOI 


Among  the  changes,  two  stand  out.  One 
la  the  pevlalon  to  permit  Homes  electrical 
wiring    The    other    to  permit  plastic  piping 

Romex  Is  a  brand  name  for  non-melalllc 
!»hoathed  cable,  or  wiring  that  la  run  through 
a  hi,/uae  without  benefit  of  metal  tubee 
Usvially — aa  the  old  code  demanded — electri- 
cal wiring  la  run  through  metal  t\iblng  be- 
tween the  walls  of  a  house  That  way  Its  ad- 
rocatea  argue.  It  l«  protected  from  damage 
and  the  house  l«  protected  from  electrical 
fir*  Romex  on  the  other  hand  u  protected 
by  a  rubber  sheath 

The  differences  In  t/errna  of  costs  are 
negligible  according  to  Pellx  A  Caatlllo. 
product  Control  Supervisor  with  Dade  C^un- 
^j  Building  and  Zoning  T3epartment  Bvi; 
Romex  iB  faster  and  eaaler  to  install 

All  active  opponent  of  Romex  wiring  Is  Paul 
Newman,  a  n»ember  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  an  orga- 
nliaitlon  which  fought  to  t-hange  Xo  Romex 
during   the   County   Commission    hearings 

"It's  cheaper,  easier  and  faster,  true.  But  It 
Is  susceptible  to  damage  and  harder  to  repair 
or  replace  once  a  house  Is  compleie  Tou  may 
find  yourself  tearing  dcrwn  atiIIb  to  get  to  It 
Conventional  wiring  need  only  be  pulled 
from  the  plp>es  at  one  point  and  then 
threaded    back    through    very   easy 

Regarding  the  plastic  pipes,  one  opponent 
at  It  stated  that.  "It  will  last  until  11  has  to 
be  cleare^ylth  a  metal  snake  " 

Theifrhave  been  hundreds  of  cii  ingee  In 
the  building  code,  too  many  t<-i  iLemlae  here. 
But  the  ^neral  ocmaeiisua  of  optmons  among 
qualified  people  is  that  the  majority  of  tbe 
chaiicea  have  l>een  Ux  tbe  worse 

T'he  reason.s  f.ir  the  rode  '.■hai\gfs  Tall  Into 
two  betslc  caiegones  One  U  aconamlc,  the 
other,  political. 

ECONOMIC    RLaSONS 

Castillo  of  the  Dade  Cmmty  Building  and 
Zoning  Department  explained  the  economic 
factors  this  way 

"As  the  costs  of  building  materials  and 
labor  goes  up.  the  code  is  being  changed  to 
keep  construction  within  the  ec^inomlc  reach 
of  the  builders  and  consumers.  That  means 
cheaper  materials  and  ab-ir  saving  derloas 
The  history  of  bnilding  dowa  here  bears  tbia 
out 

"In  ttie  old  days  all  the  oonstructton  was 
of  wood  But  look  at  the  material  tl>ey  used : 
Dade  Oounty  plae,  the  tougbest  wood  youll 
And  Houses  boQt  60  or  76  years  ago  are  stUI 
an.iund  Termites  wont  touch  tbem  But  you 
simply  doot  have  ft  any  niore    It's  gone 

'Tearing  tbe  past  16  years  the  trend  was 
to  CBS  construction.  Concrete  Wock  and 
plaster  It  lasts  well  down  here  and  has  been 
a  big  suooeas.  It  was  also  economically  feasi- 
ble 

"To<Uiy.  Mock  and  plaster  are  pricing 
themaetTes  out  of  the  market  So  what  we 
have  is  a  conglomeration  of  experimental 
building  materials  and  techniques  Uj  meet 
the  economic  req till  entente  of  the  times 

-KranniiaB  at  thia  are  syntbistlc  matarUls 
such  as  8tyrof(jaai  and  cardboard  honey - 
com*},  and  terhnt^uas  socb  as  making  the 
house  at  the  factory  and  putting  It  together 
at  the  lot — modular  homes.  All  cut  down  oa 
costs 

"Or  oouiae.  If  you  carry  this  to  lu  Ic^Umi 
extreme  you  may  eitd  up  with  soaaetlLlog 
U^s  a  paper  mar  he  house  eveatuaUy.  But 
then,  tbat's  oot  iMeaaaarUy  true  attbar.  Uil- 
mataljr.  wbat  m«kM  ttUs  prnfrssalfi  poaalble 
is  customer  aooaptaiMa.  If  peo^s  an  wlUii^ 
to  bur  It.  ttMn  wttl  alvaya  be  ^^'^-^-"^ 
artHind  who  vtU  ssU  tt.  bpaotaUy  it  iliwsi 
abtiek  lau. 


"Of  course  a  lot  of  this  stuff  Is  Inade- 
quate. I  believe  this  But  what  can  I  do?  I 
don't  make  the  code,  aa  the  old  saying  goes, 
I  merely  enforce  it. 

"The  Inspectors  have  control  over  two 
iliixi^s.  that  the  materials  used  and  basic 
ccjnstructkjn  of  the  hou.se  meet  the  rrqulre- 
ments  of  the  code,  and  thai  ihere  is  ;;oihiiig 
about  the  construction  that  is  a  threat  to  life 
or  Umb  Beyond  that  we  are  hamstrung  If 
the  constructUm  la  kind  of  .sloppy,  but  not 
outright  dangerous,  we  can  do  nothing  We 
yell  and  scream  where  we  can  but  legally  we 
are  standing  on  water,  as  It  were  when  It 
come.s  to  workmanship. 

Aiini,her  aHpect  of  this  problem  la  the 
mobiucy  ai  people  today  How  long  does  the 
uvtrage  A;nerlcan  family  H-„ay  In  one  placet 
Five  yean^  A  person  who  knou-s  he  won  t 
be  anund  to  .see  the  house  fall  apart  doesn't 
rare  Hell  get  rid  of  the  house  In  a  couple  of 
years. 

■  Out-of-towii  builders  present  anotber 
aspect  TT.ey're  here  today  and  frme  tomor- 
rcw  Whin  do  thev  care  about  a  reputation? 
There  vou  have  it." 

pouncs 
The  aeoood  factor  aSectlng  tbe  changes 
In  the  buUdlng  code  la  political.  President 
Nixon  has  committed  hltnaelf  to  building  1.8 
miuion  new  resldeatlal  units  by  the  end  of 
1971. 

The  agency  creatod  to  carry  out  this  com- 
luilmeiit  U  the  Hoiisliig  aud  L'rban  Develop- 
in  ern.  J3epartnieut  (HUD)  under  the  dlrec- 
!:■  n  cf  George  Roinaey.  HUD  Is  ulllniately 
responsible  for  the  FHA  2a6  program  which 
la  so  active  In  South  Dade. 

Obviously  the  .same  ec-ononilc  pressures 
which  aJTect  Dade  Couuty  allecl  the  depart- 
lueut  lu  order  to  carry  out  Nlxor  s  conunlt- 
ment  It  must  find  viable  ways  to  build 
houses  qu-cJUy  and  cheaply. 

On  top  of  this  there  la  a  time  element.  18 
million  units  niost  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  1971. 

This  dual  pressure  has  spurred  HUD  to 
seek  out  experimental  building  materials  and 
techniques.  According  to  one  source,  HUDs 
answer  la  modular  construction,  along  with 
such  lunovatlona  as  Romex  wiring  and  plas- 
tic pipes  both  of  which  cut  down  on  the 
.■fklll  and  Um,;  needed  for  Inatallatloii.  In 
areau  around  Atlanta,  Georgia  It  Is  claimed 
these  techniques  have  been  highly  successful. 

PBES.SI'U  ON  BADE 

HUDs  preasures  have  been  felt  in  Dade 
C  ainty  as  well,  aimed  particularly  at  the 
Dade  County  Building  Uode  In  order  to 
complete  tbe  volume  of  bousing  needed  to 
hil  Nlxoa's  comjnltment  m  Dade  HUD  de- 
ternuned  ttaat  modUlcatlans  in  the  building 
code  were  acoesaary  to  permit  faster,  cheaper 
ouusiructlon 

HUD'S  determination  came  In  the  form  of 
a  leUer  tt>  Ray  CKxade.  Oounty  Manager, 
from  £dward  Baxter,  Regional  Administrator 
>f  HUD  in  Atlanta.  The  letter  stated  that 
HUDs  programs  would  not  be  recertified  In 
Dade  CVJunty— *  loss  of  perhaps  ew  maiVon 
lu  federal  subsidies — unless  the  code  was 
riuxltded  to  meet  UUD'a  needs. 

F^ressure  was  then  put  on  tbe  Dade  County 
Commlaaloo  by  EUy  CkKide  and  Sidney  An>n - 
owiu.  cbauTnan  of  Dttde  County  HUD  Ad- 
visory Board,  to  implement  otaangee,  among 
which  were  Bomea  wiring  aud  plastic  pipes. 

The  effects  of  tlie  ooda  cbangas  and  HUD's 
pressures  are  literally  orapplng  up  all  over 
Dade  In  the  form  of  mMslre  new  houalng  d«- 
velopmenti  which,  beoause  of  tb«  material  a 
uid  techniques  used,  are  angering  and  dis- 
maying many  local  ooaCractors.  real  satate 
brokers,  building  tnapeotora  and  reaidento. 

"What  la  good  for  Atlanta  Is  not  good  for 
Dads  Oounty,"  one  inepeotor  aa«rtty  stated. 
"Our  envtranaasnt  ts  diflereot.  Thoes  timisss 
ireferrlQg  to  Paimland)  are  tlM  slMiilrtlsil 
things  I   have  ever  asea  ta  Dads  Oowntf." 


claimed   one   general   contractor.   I   wouldn't 
touch  them  with  a  10  foot  pole  ' 

Even  the  sub  contractors  who  are  work- 
ing on  235  houses  In  the  area  are  dismayed 
Several  are  cancelling  their  contracts. 

"It  »  insajie. "  said  one  long  tlnae  real  es- 
tjitc  agent  In  Narauja. 

The  Leisure  City  Civic  Association  la  clr- 
ctUatlng  a  petition  to  stop  re-zonlng  1q  their 
area  which  would  permit  new  building. 

One  citizen,  who  l.s  actively  working  to  In- 
fluence the  political  figures  who  helped 
change  the  code,  put  it  this  way  'I  want  n 
stopped,  I'U  go  to  the  White  House  If  I 
have  to." 

An  investigation  of  HUD  Is  underway  this 
week  In  Washington  spearheaded  by  Rep. 
Ben  Blackburn  of  Georgia  Soon,  tt  .s  cJalmed, 
a  panel  wUl  vUlt  Miami  to  look  into  the' 
complaints  flowing  out  of  Dade  County. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  many  people  In  Dade  that 
the  Investigation  will  "Return  the  control  of 
our  neighborhood  development  and  building 
back  to  the  people  who  live  In  them." 

[Fourth  of  a  aeries] 

Complaints    He.^rd    om    Moot  las   Homss 
(By  Mark  Hlerholzer* 

Complaints  about  Allstate  Modular  Homes 
were  examined  In  a  10  am  meeting  called 
by  FHA  representative  William  Pelskl  this 
morning  In  the  FHA  Building  In  Ooral  Gables. 

A  petition  rirculited  by  Robert  Scott  own- 
er of  one  of  the  Allstate  Uodular  Homes,  and 
signed  by-  J6  other  mtxlular  home  owners  was 
sent  to  Dale  Wls&man,  In.spector  for  Consum- 
er Protection  Division  of  Trade  Standards  tor 
Dade  C<junty 

The  eomplaluts  ™y  the  oompai  y  did  not 
live  up  to  statements  made  in  a  brochure  or 
honor  guarantees  given  at  the  time  of  clt)a!ng. 

Modular  home  buyers  were  told  that  each 
hoti.se  wr.uld  receive  alimlnum  aiding  If  buy- 
er desrreid  it  Owners  alleRe  that  only  ply- 
wood with  weather  pali:t  was  put  on  tbe 
homes. 

"Tbe  house  U  Juat  a  ahell  and  It  isn't  hold- 
ing up."  said  David  Hedrtck.  one  of  the 
mo<lulaj  home  owners. 

A  number  of  the  modular  homss  are  lo- 
cated m  HW  300th  Street  Others  a.-e  In  Cut- 
ler RldKc 

FHA  repre«eiiUiUvea  quesUoned  Allstate 
about  their  practire  actually  bull:  Accord- 
ing to  FHA  regulations,  before  they  can  In- 
sure a  loan  they  must  Inspect  the  house  be- 
fore closing 

"This  ts  a  highly  unusual  business."  PelsVl 
•ssld. 

The  modular  homeowners  reported  that 
when  they  complained  to  Allstate  about  the 
aluminum  siding  they  were  told  bv  AlUtatc 
that    the    FHA    had   changed   lu   mind. 

"We  don't  change  our  mind  on  any- 
thing" PelBkl  said  "We  process  the  applica- 
tion  on   the   basis  of   aluminum   siding" 

Another  complaint  was  that  the  builders 
had  changed  pUns  for  Lbe  bomes.  which  ooet 
apprtixlmately  »ai,000,  without  any  of  tbe 
buyers  consent 

The  meeting  was  still  In  process  a«  Tlie 
News  Leader  went  to  press 

(Plftb  of  a  series] 
Matmial  DsiB  n«  388  Hovsit^o 
"Unsockptabce" 
(By  Mark  Hlerholzer) 
Trl-co-plex,  ths  material  used  to  weather- 
proof the  plywood  aaterlori  of  FHA  236  frame 
and  modular  bousas  which  inolude  thoas  in 
Palm  land's  Division  6,  has  i>aen  dsciaxed   "de- 
ficient  and    unacceptable"   by   FHA  director 
William  Pelskl  at  his  offices  In  Coral  Gables 
Friday 

Tlie  announcement  was  made  at  a  meeting 

called  as  a  result  of  complaints  by  IS  modular 

home  buyers  Bfatnat  AUstats  Modular  Homes. 

Inc.,  stip^lsr  af  tbilr  houMt. 

Tba  nn— pisinta.  wbloto  imi^ad  tram  ml*- 
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representation  about  promises  to  put  up 
aluminum  siding  to  leaking,  cracking  plywood 
exteriors,  were  aired  for  two  hours  In  front  of 
Pelskl  and  other  representatives  of  FELA  and 
representatives  of  those  who  put  up  the 
buildings;  the  mortgagor.  Southern  Mortgage 
Associates,  and  the  builder,  Modular  Interna- 
tional Corp. 

Pelskl  based  his  decision  on  the  proven  In- 
effectiveness of  the  material  In  protecting  the 
plywood  from  weather  deterioration.  Many  of 
the  complaints  from  buyers  present  strength- 
ened the  validity  of  his  decision. 

"The  color  of  the  siding  has  faded  so  much 
In  the  past  several  months  It  looks  like  a  10- 
year-old  hotise,"  said  one  Irate  woman. 

Others  coniplalned  about  the  plywood 
seams  buckling  and  warping 

Be.sldes  the  declaration  concerning  trl-co- 
plex.  several  facts  about  this  particular 
in  >dular  operation  came  to  light  during  the 
meeting 

Ed  Rayduns.  representative  of  Southern 
Mortgage,  admitted  to  Pelskl  that  many  of 
the  houses  had  been  aold  under  FHA  Inatir- 
ance  before  they  were  even  built. 

"Thia  la  a  highly  unuaual  business,"  de- 
clared Pelskl. 

How  can  you  do  that?"  asked  Lewis  Bain, 
another  representative  of  FHA  "we  cannot 
approve  a  deal  until  the  final  Inspection  of 
the  hou.se  has  taken  place  You're  selling  FHA 
236  houses  without  a  house!" 

"It's  hard  to  remember  the  exact  proce- 
dure." answered  Raduns. 

"It's  not  customary  to  mortgage  undevel- 
oped or  unimproved  prop>erty  like  this,  la  It?" 
asked  Pelskl  "Don't  you  think  you're  taking 
a  risk  closing  property  before  the  Inspection?" 

"Yes.  we  are  taking  a  risk — absolutely," 
Rayduns  answered 

Later.  Blan  said  he  thought  the  practice 
was  Illegal, 

Albert  Rosenthal,  vice  president  of  Modular 
International  said  during  the  meeting  he  had 
difficulty  correcting  many  of  the  complaints 
because  they  were  the  fault  of  Allstate 
Modular  Homes  which  had  recently  filed  for 
bankruptcy 

"We  have  had  no  cooperation  from  these 
people."  he  claimed,  "they  wont  even  answer 
our  phone  calls" 

Stan  Aielrod,  president  of  Modular  Inter- 
national, declared  that  he  felt  the  deflclencles 
of  the  bouses  were  tbe  fault  of  Allstate. 
"We're  a  consumer  Just  like  the  buyers  of  the 
hotises   We  bought  a  bad  product." 

The  president  of  Allstate  Modular  Homes. 
W.  Frldovlch  declined  to  come  to  the  meeting 
to  answer  the  complaints 

After  declaring  trl-co-plex  "unacceptable". 
Pelskl  ordered  the  builder.  Modular  Interna- 
tional, to  correct  all  the  faults  of  11  of  the  19 
houses  within  30  days 

"I  am  holding  you,  Rosenthal  and  Axelrod, 
responsible  for  this,"  he  declared. 

Pelakl  went  on  to  aay  that  hla  primary  in- 
terest was  In  seeing  that  all  the  33S  homes 
were  quality  structures.  "I  consider  myself 
on  the  Bide  of  the  buyer,"  be  said. 

[From  the  South  Dade  News  I/eader, 
Aug.  26,  1971] 

ass  TaAOKUT 

Two  statements  made  during  Friday's 
meeting  at  FHA  about  Allstate  Modular 
Homss  reveal  subtle  attitudes  about  the  386 
program  on  the  parts  of  builders  and  FHA 
representatives  that  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
a  33S  tragedy  taking  place  In  South  Dade, 

At  one  point  during  the  meeting.  Albert 
Rosenthal,  vice  president  of  International 
Modular,  ths  oompany  that  installed  tbs 
homes,  said  his  company  had  no  Intention 
ever  of  putting  up  itona  facings  on  the 
houses  because  "it  would  t>e  Impractical  and 
too  expensive  for  336  houses." 

At  another  point.  William  Pelskl.  director 
of  the  FHA  offices  in  Coral  Oables,  said  aftsr 
hla  declaration  of  trl-oo-plsx  as  "defloient 
and   unaooeptabls  ",   be   "felt   that  FHA   had 


only  passed  this  material  on  an  experimental 
basis." 

Both  of  these  statements,  one  by  a  builder, 
and  the  other  by  FHA,  belle  a  contemptuous 
attitude  toward  23S  building  that  is  con- 
tributing more  to  Its  future  failure  than 
any  other  factor. 

A  local  contractor  claims  he  can  build  a 
custom  CBS  three  bedroom,  1  bath  house, 
with  central  air.  carpeting  and  wood  panel- 
ling for  »17  a  sq  foot,  or  »21.000  This  would 
be  on  a  conventional  Improved  lot  and  the 
price  Includes  a  comfortable  profit. 

Yet,  many  235  developments  In  this  area 
are  selling  a  ridiculously  Inferior  house  for 
the  same  price  Not  only  this,  but  the  houses 
are  being  sold  in  developments  planned  on 
large  tracts  of  land  bought  by  the  developer 
for  almost  nothing — tracts  of  land  which  are 
reaping  fantastic  profits  In  terms  of  lots 
alone. 

Pelskl's  admi.sslon — although  he  person- 
ally had  nothing,-  to  do  with  approving  the 
material  and  has  shown  personal  concern  in 
rejecting  it — that  FHA  accepted  trl-co-plex 
In  an  experimental  status  for  335  homes  re- 
veals a  contempt  for  the  people  who  are 
buying  these  houses  that  pervades  HUD. 

That  HUD  would  "experiment"  with  the 
money  and  aspirations  of  the  families  who 
bought  those  houses  Is  an  indictment  of  that 
department. 

That  the  "experiment"  has  failed,  and 
nothing  seems  to  be  in  the  offing  to  help  tbe 
hundreds  of  families  who  bought — una- 
wares— the  "experiment",  la  a  further  in- 
dictment. 

[  Prom  the  South  Dade  News  Leader. 
Sept     22.    1971] 

Okein  Hiixa  RxsmKNTs  OATHa  To  Paonsr 
236  Development 

(By  Sharon  Van  Smith  and  Mary  Klrkland) 

eONINO    APPKAL    BEINO    mjCO 

One  hundred  citizens  from  the  Oreen  HUla 
Civic  Association  filed  Into  the  County  Com- 
mission chambers  thia  morning,  protesting  a 
low  cost  housing  development  going  up  In 
their   community. 

The  civic  association  filed  an  appeal  appli- 
cation, following  tbelr  appearance  before 
the  Metro  Commission. 

The  Commission  voted  to  allow  Thomas 
Oraham,  association  attorney,  to  address  the 
Commission,  although  he  was  not  on  the 
agenda. 

Oraham  told  the  Commisalon  that  hla 
group  had  been  atymled  In  its  attempt  to 
appeal  sonlng  which  Is  allowing  low  cost 
housing  to  be  constructed  In  a  middle  class 
suburb. 

He  said  James  Ross,  a  eonlng  departnkent 
official,  told  him  that  he  had  to  supply  all 
the  supporting  data  for  his  petition  when  be 
submitted  It. 

Commissioner  Hardy  Matheeon.  qulzsed 
Robert  Cook,  eonlng  director,  asking  him 
what  la  required  to  file  an  appeal.  Oook  said 
that  all  that  Is  required  la  the  filing  of  an 
appeal  petition.  Cook  said  his  offloe  supplies 
the  supporting  date  not  the  applicant. 

Oreen  Hills  realdents  also  requested  a  stop- 
order  on  current  construction  at  the  develop- 
ment site. 

County  attorney  Stuart  Simon  said  that 
the  commission  was  not  empowered  to  issue 
such  a  stop-order,  but  It  is  customary  for 
the  Building  and  Zoning  Department  to 
doao. 

Tlis  commission  made  a  motion  ordering 
County  Manager  Ray  Ooode  to  expedite  tJhe 
matter,  taking  appropriate  administrative 
action,  as  soon  as  be  receives  tbe  appeal. 

Before  Oraham  was  allowed  to  addrsas  ths 
Commission.  Simon  cautioned  the  lawmakers 
that  they  should  be  careful  not  to  draw  any 
conclualona  either  individually  or  collectively 
on  the  Oreen  Hills  matter. 

Ths  Commission  may  end  up  considering 
the  aonlng  matter  when  they  sit  as  a  final 


appeals  board  Simon  told  the  commissioners 
that  they  might  be  disqualified  from  hearing 
a  final  apf>eal  of  the  case  on  the  grounds  of 
prejudice  If  they  Indicated  any  conclusions 
on  the  Oreen   Hills   question 

The  complaint  the  Oreen  Hills  Civic  Asso- 
ciation Is  now  bringing  to  the  County  Com- 
mission dates  back  a  couple  of  years. 

David  Pleeman  owned  the  entUr  tract  of 
land  from  Richmond  Drive  to  Eureka  Drive 
back  in  1068  and  the  land  was  zoned  RU-3M, 
according  to  Tom  Oraham.  attorney  working 
with  the  Civic  Association. 

Fleeman  had  developed  the  Green  Hills 
project,  and  then  built  Park  West,  both 
luxurious  developments. 

In  1968.  Fleeman  proposed  another  project 
on  a  tract  of  land  running  from  SW  17eth 
Street  south  to  Eureka  Drive  and  between 
108th  and  n2th  Avenues. 

The  Civic  Association  objected,  and  the 
zoning  botu-d  and  the  zoning  appeals  board 
denied  it,  saying  it  wasn't  comptatlUe  with 
what  had  already  been  built  In  the  area. 
Graham  said. 

So.  Fleeman  took  a  niodel  of  hla  plan  to  a 
Green  Hills  Civic  Association  meeting  along 
with  a  batch  of  color  photographs  and 
drawings. 

The  citizens  were  impressed  His  plane  in- 
cluded five  recreational  areas,  a  pool,  tennis 
court,  the  parking  was  nicely  landscaped, 
there  was  a  160  foot  setback  from  any  exist- 
ing home  to  any  pavement  in  his  project, 
and  he  was  going  to  build  a  five  foot  privacy 
wall.  Only  one  exit  and  one  entry  were  to  be 
buUt  to  reduce  flow-through  traffic.  The  citi- 
zens approved. 

Then  .leeman  took  his  plai^  to  the  Oounty 
Commission  to  ask  for  a  zoning  variance, 
which  was  granted  in  December.  1068. 

However,  the  County  Oommission  put  con- 
di  .ion^  on  the  variance  they  granted.  It  said 
the  variance  was  granted  only  on  tbe  condi- 
tion that  what  was  built  muat  be  aubetan- 
tially  In  compliance  with  plans  prepared  by 
Joel  Meyer,  who  prepared  the  plans  for  Flee- 
man and  that  thia  condition  was  binding  on 
all  succeedeis  to  the  title 

Nothing  was  built,  and  in  January.  19«9, 
Fleeman  aold  the  tract  with  lu  new  soning 
variance,  to  Kanko  Developnient  Oompany. 
Advisory  Inc..  now  Kanko  Developnient  Oom- 
pany. That  com.pany  held  the  land  until  July 
of  this  year. 

Then  Joseph  Eanter,  a  Miami  Beach  de- 
veloper, proposed  plans  for  Saat  Oreen  Hills 
Apartments  Limited,  and  obtained  tbe  ap- 
proval of  the  Boning  department. 

Bast  Oreen  mils  Apartments  Limited,  re- 
ferred to  as  East  Oreen  HUls,  U  located  at 
17800  SW  107th  Ave.,  the  southern  half  of 
Kanko  Development  Company's  36  acres 

I*  Is  a  federally  funded.  Insured  rent  sub- 
sidised FHA  336  project,  and  tbe  Oreen  HUls 
Civic  Association  says  It  isn't  compatible 
with  their  homes,  and  that  it  doeant  sub- 
stantially concur  with  the  original  plana  pro- 
posed by  David  Fleeman. 

Kast  Oreen  HUls  has  over  four  entries  and 
exits  it  does  not  include  a  recreaUon  hall. 
there  Is  no  privacy  wall  or  160  foot  settiack 
and  it  is  a  low  cost  housing  project,  tbe  op- 
posite of  tbe  original  plans 

(Frona  the  South  Dade  News  Leader 
Sept    38,   1971] 

PaOBLXMS  Smx   Stib  Unokb  Palmland 

HOMXS 

(By  Uart  Hlerholser) 
atrnJiora  coos.  tMUjaa  erru.  axMAix  issues 
Oomplalnts  "poured  In  on  PalmlaiMl 
homes"  a  few  oaonths  ago  Tbe  News  Leader 
carried  several  stories  on  them.  The  com- 
plaints came  from  homeowners  who  felt  tbe 
constrxiction  of  their  new  3S6  homes  were 
shoddy.  FHA  and  Dade  Oounty  Inspectors 
went  out  to  take  a  look,  agreed  on  some  as- 
pects, wrots  their  reports,  and  told  Palmland 
to  fix  tbe  Saws. 
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At  one  point  FHA  Director  WUli&m  Pelski. 
angry  o\ei  tbe  Innumerable  cocaplaluts  about 
outsiide  "weatber  prooflng.  "  apearbeaded  an 
Inspection  of  the  material  and  tecbnlquea 
used  U)  cover  the  exteriors  ol  plywood  walU. 
and  declared  the  material,  trl-cu-plex  or 
keultex.  unacceptable  In  any  application. 

Cong  Ben  Blackburn  of  Oeorgla  got  wind 
or  ibe  complaints  In  Soutn  Dade,  beard  argu- 
ments about  the  changing  of  the  Dade 
County  building  ctxles  by  HUD,  and  started 
au  mvestlgatloD  of  his  own  He  wUl  bring  his 
panel  to  Miami  on  Oct.  8  to  bear  complaints 
and  arguments  about  the  situation 

MOBX    COM  PI  \II(TS 

Yesterday  the  News  Leader  checlced  back 
with  several  of  the  homeowners  in  Palm- 
land's  division  five,  where  most  of  the  com- 
plnlnts  originated 

Oise  elderly  couple  who  Uvea  in  a  frame 
house  on  SW  199th  Avenue,  and  whose  com- 
plaints about  cracking  and  warping  of  the 
ply-wTiod  exterior  were  termed  "serious"  by 
one  Dade  County  inspector  says  nothing  has 
yet  been  done  to  correct  the  flaws. 

"They  haven't  followed  up  on  anything. 
Ml  we  get  are  promises 

"They  have  not  come  to  see  us.  They  know 
ai;  about  our  house,  we've  told  them,  but 
they  haven't  come  out  even  to  look  at  It 

"We've  sent  two  tetters,  one  to  Palmland 
and  the  other  to  VHK  Both  replied  that  the 
Job  would  be  <\one  in  two  weeks — that  was  a 
month  ago 

"They  keep  asking  us  to  watt  " 

Another  woman,  who  lives  on  SW  302  T'er- 
race,  said  some  of  her  complaints  were  an- 
swered. 

"MITien  we  notified  FHA,  and  FHA  notified 
Palmland.  they  came  out  and  ftxed  our  leaky 
windows  But  that's  all  that's  been  done. 
When  we  complatned  tn  VK.K  again,  they  told 
UB  that  they  had  received  word  that  all  the 
complaints  were  taken  care  of.  But  they're 
not 

"It's  Just  a  lot  of  little  things  that  cant  be 
let  go  T^e  house  has  been  put  together  lousy 
T^ie  front  door  doesn't  close;  there  are  cracks 
between  the  cabinets  and  wall  in  the  icltchen. 

"We  hare  another  PHA  Inspector  coming 
out  next  week  " 

Another  woman,  who  lives  on  the  same 
8treeti>  asked  to  be  allowed  to  say  something 
to  the  NeTvs  Leader 

I  wish  you  had  come  and  asked  me  what 
I  had  to  say  before  I  want  to  give  the  other 
side  to  this  whole  striry 

"I  think  all  these  complaints  are  sickening 
They  are  the  restilt  at  people  being  Just  too 
picky. 

"My  husband  and  T  came  from  a  $195  a 
month  one  bedroom  apartment  In  Hlaleah. 
We  are  now  living  In  this  three  bedroom 
house  for  $180  a  month  As  far  as  I'm  con- 
oernad.  t^ke^e  is  nothing  to  complain  Bt>out. 
We  are  very  glad  to  ilve  here 

"It's  not  right  for  people  to  complain  like 
they  have  Moat  of  the  complainern  are  on  the 
235  Plan  The  gnvernment  pays  some  of  their 
bllL  We're  not  getting  help,  and  we're  per- 
fectly happy.  Tou'd  think  they  eapeclally 
would   be  thankful 

"I  like  this  bouae.  We  had  a  little  troubi« 
at  nrst  The  socketa  wouldn't  work  and  we 
had  sewer  trouWe,  but  they  came  out  the 
first  day  and  fixed  It.  We  hare  had  no  trou- 
ble since 

"Considering  what  wa  had  before,  this  la 
good.  Many  others  feel  the  same  way  " 

KXinTEX 

FHA  considered  complain Ls  about  cracking 
and  warping  exteriors  serious  enough  to  ban 
the  use  of  kenitex  and  tri-coplex.  the  ma- 
terials used  to  cover  them 

According  to  Lewis  Bain,  assistant  direc- 
tor at  FHA'8  Coral  Oables  ofBces  Palmland 
la  no  longm-  brjlldliig  any  of  the  fram* 
boti«ea  "It  la  my  understand! ug."  he  said 
"tbat  Palmland  has  reverted  back  to  CBS 
ooTwtructlon." 


•UIIUnMC    COOK 

Controversy  over  HUD's  pres-sure  to  change 
the  building  oodea  In  Dade  County  oou- 
tlnuea. 

Ccnig.  Blackburn'!  Investigation  baa  turned 
up  aevaral  thln«a  thrat  <^ang«  tb«  situation 
somewhat  For  one  thing.  HUU's  aaslstant 
director  Cugeoe  A.  Oulledge.  daclaras.  with 
evident  good  reason,  that  HDD  has  a  legal 
right  to  pressure  changes  In  local  building 
codes.  A  quote  from  a  Sept  18  statement 
follows: 

"We  note  that  one  reporter  allef^s  that 
HUD.  by  withholding  Federal  assistance 
funds,  has  forced  Dade  to  alter  its  building 
code  The  allegation  apparently  relates  to 
the  requirement  that  each  community  seek- 
ing Federal  assLstance  for  urban  renewal 
muBi  subfolt  to  the  Secretary  a  Workable 
Program  for  Community  Improvement  The 
submission  of  a  Workable  Program  l.s  a  statu- 
tory reqiilrement  under  Section  101  ct  of  the 
Hou.slDg  Act  of  IMS,  as  amended 

"One  of  the  Workable  Program  require- 
ments Is  that  the  ooramimlty  have  in  effect 
an  \ip-to-date  building  code  which  contains 
the  latee'  publLibed  nationally  rerognlaed 
Industry  standards  for  materials  and  8;>r8tents 
of  construction  This  requirement  not  only 
seeks  uniformity  In  U>cal  coden  but  also  elim- 
ination of  unneoeesary  local  oode  restrictions 
The  obJe<tlve  l.s  to  fftcllllate  efhclent  pro- 
ducth>n  and  in  so  doing  restrain  riaing 
l)ulldlng  ooKta  without  aacrlfldng  desirable 
standards  of  quality 

"Dade  County  has  compiled  with  our 
Workable  Program  reqiilreme:il,s  as  have  all 
other  communities  which  are  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance  fvinds  for  urban  renewal 

'  .A.d!nln..strailon  of  the  Workatle  Program 
Is  the  re^wnslbllity  of  Aaststant  Secretary 
Samuel  C  Jackson.  OfBoe  of  Community 
Planning  and  Mauagemeut.  lu  OcUjiber.  19'70. 
Mr  Jackson  U-sued  a  statemei.t  of  HUD 
policy  regarding  the  adoption  of  codes  and 
elimination  of  restrictive  practices  in  local 
ixxlea 

'Immediately  following  the  recent  pub- 
licity concerning  alleged  complaints  and  de- 
ficiencies in  the  Palmland  Homes-subdlrt- 
8ion.  the  Director  of  the  Coral  dabtas  Insur- 
ing Office,  along  with  the  Chief  Architect  and 
the  Chief  IiLspector  conducted  a  comprehen- 
sive inve.stlgaUon. 

"The  houses  are  three  and  four  bedroom 
homes,  seJUng  in  the  (IB.OOO  to  M2  780  price 
range  and  are  constructed  of  wt.HXl  frame. 
They  ar«  -.yplcal  of  Sotith  IHorlda  style  and 
flnlsh.  wltto  tar  and  gravel  rooTs.  alumlniim 
windows  and  the  ««terla>rs  are  finished  with 
a  sprayed-on  material  called  Kenltea.  The 
Director  and  l.ls  assistants  visited  eeveral 
homes  that  were  completed  and  '.niooctipled 
and  found  the  quality  and  finish  to  be  ex- 
cellent. They  reviewed  a  home  under  con- 
struction and  determined  that  an  materials 
met  FHA  requirements  and  FHA  minimum 
property  standards. 

"The  Dtreetor  and  his  aaststants  feet  the 
builder  ta  putting  out  quality  homes.  buUt 
with  good  material  (Bd  note:  Otilledpe  evi- 
dently ha*  not  recel-ved  word  of  the  ban  of 
Kenltex  yet  1  There  have  been  a  few  excep- 
tions In  which  homeuwiieiB  have  reported 
defects  Tnese.  however,  have  net  been  at- 
tributable to  inadequate  minimum  property 
standards  but  rather  to  faulty  oonstractlon. 
Our  OtreetoT  reports  that  the  burider  is  mak- 
ing aatlsfaotory  correettons  in  all  cases. 

Oulledge  evidently  feels  that  all  la  going 
well  In  South  Dade  now  with  2*8  and  B86 
housing  derelopmenta  Cong  Blackburn  doee 
not  Many  residents  here  do  not  Including 
those  who  live  In  Oreen  Hllle  who  yesterday 
gathered  at  the  courthouse  to  file  a  aonlng 
appeal 

Cong  Blackburn  will  be  In  Miami  on  Oct 
8  His  tnvestlgatton  may  4k>  nors  to 
straighten  these  problema  out  tbau  any 
thing  else  heretofore 


j  Prom  the  South  Dade  News  Leadw. 
Sept.  SO.  IBTl  I 

HoMKowNxa  Wurrs  Ai«t>  Waitb   .   .  . 

(By  Mark  Hlerholzer) 

The  confusion  and  frustration  foUowlcg 
in  Uie  wake  of  Dade's  FHA  insured  houuiiig 
projects  has  victimized  another  hiauie  tiuyer 

Donald  Scott.  41.  Is  uuu-rtod  aud  has  two 
children.  He  bought  an  FHA  Insured  house 
In  Point  Royal  East.  The  plaa  under  which 
the  house  was  to  be  originally  sold  is  336.  but 
Scott  quallfiotl  and  bought  under  221.  The 
dllferanoe  between  the  two  plans  Is  basically 
in  the  m<jney  required  lor  down  pas-ntent 
and  monthly  payment. 

The  house  Is  three  bedroom,  one  bath. 
CBS  construction,  built  by  Carroi  ahepp&rd 
uX  Paramount  Builders,  Inc. 

Scott  contacted  the  building  company  and 
told  them.  He  spoke  to  Bud  Johnson  who. 
Scott  claims,  told  him  the  company  was  not 
responsible  for  faulty  windows.  Smoe  Scott 
bought  the  house,  it  was  his  responsibility. 
said  Johnson. 

The  loan  Is  FHA  Insured,  aiul  the  builder 
Is  supposed  to  t>e  responsible  for  any  faults 
In  construction  for  one  year  ^ohnson  denied 
tills,  claims  Scott. 

In  desperate  need  of  windows.  Soott  hired 
a  private  Orm  to  install  new  ones  The  coi>4. 
was  »255. 

Liiler.  he  was  told  by  FHA  representatives 
since  he  paid  for  the  Instaila'lon  of  the  win- 
dows, he  could   not   ite  reimbursed. 

This  was  only  the  beginning. 

On  Aug.  1.  Scott  sent  a  letter  to  Shep- 
pard  detaUlng  complainu  about  the  house 
construction.  Amjug  the  complaints  were. 

1 1  a  sloppy  exterior  paint  Job.  su-eaks  and 
.splotches  could  be  seen   from   the  street 

2)  the  front  step  concrete  was  crumbling. 

3)  a  .'floppy  Interior  paint  Job,  with  differ- 
ent sluides  of  white  used  "o  patcj  over  re- 
paired  holes   in   the  wall. 

41  lawn  not  fully  sodded  as  required  in 
t)ie  speclftcatlons  submitted   to  FHA. 

5)  rear  door  of  the  house  did  not  close. 

6)  public  walk  in  front  of  house  cracked 
and  crumbling. 

7)  grass  growing  through  asphalt  drive 
not  properly  laid 

8)  exteriJT  stucco  badly  gouged  and 
slopped  at  time  of  appUcaUon. 

9)  trees  and  other  shrubbery  planted 
without  being  taken  out  of  metal  cans 

KM  door  Jams  for  front  door  cracked  and 
chipped. 

Scott  claims  he  has  called  the  builder  sev- 
eral— innumerable — times  and  has  only 
managed  to  get  the  front  step  fixed. 

On  Sept.  17  he  received  a  letter  from  PTIA 
stating  that  the  house  has  never  passed  final 
inspection,  listing  many  of  the  above  faults 
which  had  to  be  taken  care  of  before  FHA 
could  OK  the  house 

Scott  Ls  not  sure  of  his  statiu  right  now 
"I  d  "wi't  know  what  is  going  on  I  can't  get 
a  hold  of  this  Paramount  Builders  anymore 
They  never  answer  their  phone." 

According  to  one  Informed  source,  Scott's 
loan  Is  Insured  The  builder  cannot  receive 
Ills  money  for  the  house,  however,  until  he 
readies  It  to  pass  final  Inspection 

And  Scott  says  be  Is  getting  tired  of  watch- 
iitg  his  hoiise  fall  apart  He  §  serioualy  think- 
ing of  trying  to  sell  It. 

The  buUdar  could  not  be  reached  for  oobi- 
toent 

(Prom  the  South  Dmde  News  Ijeader. 
Oot.  8.  i»7l| 
Case  or  Vafnaimro  BEPantaiEN 
(By  Ibu-k  Blerbolzeri 
Mr    and  Mrs.  James  Morgan  t>ought   their 
"fancy  home"  on  F*b   afl  at  T03  fvn  8th  St  . 
Homestead     Morgan   Is   In    the   service    and 
bought    the    dwelling    under    the    FHA    235 
program 

Ton  days  before  he  mored  in  he  gave  the 
builder.  J.  Bentto*  of  Bentnunl  Oonrt   Corp 
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a  list  of  faults  which  Benltoa  said  would  be 
fixed  bafore  the  Morgana  moved  In. 

The  oomplalnte  were  not  fixed  when  they 
mored  in.  Mcn^an  c^ned  and  q>oke  with 
Benltoa's  Mcretary  several  times  trying  to  get 
them  to  come  out  and  fix  the  faults  Each 
time  he  was  told  they  would  send  someone 
over  when  they  began  to  build  the  bouse 
next  to  him. 

Five  botises  went  up  cert  to  him.  StlU  no 
repairmen. 

On  June  34  Morgan  sent  a  letter  with  a 
list  of  complaints  to  wmiam  Pelakl,  director 
of  FHA's  Ooral  Oables  offlces.  Another  letter 
was  sent  to  Benltoa. 

Morgan's  list  of  complaints  Included: 

1 )  Failure  to  renx)ve  a  dead  tree  from  the 
front  yard  which  thre»tened  to  fall  on  the 
boioee. 

a  I   Carpet  separated   at  seam   in  hallway. 

8)  Tile  In  kitchen  and  utility  room  nneren 
and  generally  rough. 

4>  Closet  door  In  bedroom  not  hung  prop- 
erly— almcwt  off  Wnges. 

6)   'Vanity  In  bathroom  not  seaJed  to  wan. 

6)  Input  water  pipe  between  water  me*er 
and  house  not  buried  below  sorfaoe  level. 

7)  OellH^  In  Mvlng  room  and  dining  room 
not  flntabed  property — dents  and  seams 
allowing  throagh  sealant. 

On  Auguet  !•  Fernando  Munllla,  rice  presi- 
dent of  Betununl,  sent  a  letter  to  ^HA  stst- 
lag  most  of  the  work  ted  since  been  docM. 
He  claimed  the  decMl  tree  In  Morgan's  yard 
was  killed  by  Morgan  after  he  moved  in  and 
the  tree  that  was  there  before  he  moved  In 
b*d  already  been  reasored. 

Munins  blamed  the  carpet  ssam  on  Mor- 
gan's ywong  child.  AH  other  ecmplatBts. 
stated  HatUIla,  bad  been  taken  care  of. 

But  titis  w*s  not  the  end  of  a  bappy  story. 
Morgan  had  not.  be  claims,  seen  any  repair- 
men since  his  June  34  letter.  Nooe  of  tbe 
complaints  had  been  looked  at,  let  sloae  re- 
pAlPSd.  Bsgsrdaig  tlie  dead  tree,  tbe  )ob 
MuBllla  iwteiied  to  was  Aons  to  the  b<7t«c 
next  door,  not  Morgan's.  And  tbe  carpet  seam 
was  not  ripped  by  his  child  slnoe  It  was  one 
of  the  oomplaints  given  Munllla  ten  days 
befcrs  tbs  bouse  was  boof^bt. 

Munllla,  claims  Morgan,  lisd  to  FHA.  He 
sent  a  letter  to  that  effect  to  Petekl  on  the 
SOth  of  Augost.  IFHA  responded  by  sending 
an  iTfT?^^"-  out  to  look  at  tbe  bowse.  Tbe 
tniipector  agreed  in  substance  wltb  Mcgsfi 
and  listed  eight  fautts  that  b»d  to  be  re- 
paired. 

AmrOTit  these  were: 

1 )  Sepalr  in  a  satisfactory  manner  or  re- 
place carpeting  in  hallway. 

a)  Repair  tbe  vliryl  ttle  In  the  kitchen  and 
utUlty  room.  Elepalr  poor  flnlsh  on  tbe  slab 
and  reinstall  rlnyl  tUe. 

5)  Correct  tbe  cioset  door  opening  which 
Is  out  of  aligojneat. 

4)    Caulk  vanity  top  to  the  srall. 

8)  Bury  the  water  service  to  the  house  a 
mlnlminn  of  8"  to  12"  below  grade 

6)  Wt  the  finnt  door  at  the  threshold. 

7)  Heplaee  tbe  kitchen  baee  cabinet  en- 
tirely. 

8 )  Cbeck  thickness  of  all  paneling  Should 
be  at  least   >4 '  thick,  is  only  % '  now. 

On  Sept.  21  MorgtLa  received  ootifi^:atlon  ai 
the  Inspector's  concliislons.  So  did  Munllla. 

Morgan  still  hasnt  seen  any  repairmen. 

The  News  Leader  spoke  with  Munllla  on 
Monday.  Be  aatd  be  received  the  Ust  of  com- 
plaints from  Pelakl's  olBoe  and  Intended  to 
fix  them  next  week. 

"We  have  asked  Mr  Morgan  to  be  patient," 
stated  Munllla  "It  will  take  time  to  Ax  some 
of  his  complaints.  Some  of  the  minor  ones 
we  asked  him  to  wait  on  " 

°  We  plan  to  fix  all  of  them  this  week." 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  news 
dispatches  tiave  reported  that  Amtrak, 
the  new  paMenger  rail  aervloe,  will  soon 
Mk  Ooocres  far  well  over  tlOO  BlUkNi 
in  artrtmonri  fands.  Ilie  cfaairaMn  ajid 
president  of  Amtrak,  Rogn*  Lewis,  has 
rirtually  admitted  tliat  losses  are  ran- 
ning  at  an  annual  rate  of  at  least  $150 
million. 

Congreas  originally  appropriated  $40 
million  directly  for  Amtaak.  and  guaran- 
teed another  $100  mUllon  In  loans.  Tar 
the  privilege  of  gl\lnc  up  losses  on  their 
passenger  trains,  railroads  paid  Amtrak 
almost  $200  milUoa.  But  even  the 
promise  of  monthly  payments  from  raii- 
roacte  has  not  been  enough  to  keep  Am- 
trak tn  a  solvent  flnanctal  position. 

When  AmtiTJc  took  over  Inteielty  pas- 
senger service  last  May  1,  It  dropped 
many  zims,  stating  that  only  the  most 
profitable  ones  would  be  retained.  It  was 
dismayioK.  therefore,  to  leam  thai  serv- 
ice to  and  throuch  the  northern  piains, 
and  from  WasMngtoo,  D.C.  to  West  Vir- 
ginia, was  added.  Apparmtly  this  was 
done  only  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
political  needs,  not  because  trains  were 
necessary  there  any  more  than  in  south 
central  Wisconsin,  which  is  now  com- 
pletely without  rail  transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  it  is  time  to 
launch  a  full  invesUsation  into  the  rea- 
sons for  the  stacgerlng  kisses  which  Am- 
trak is  apparently  experiencing.  Par- 
ticularly disturbing  is  the  refusal  of  Am- 
trak to  rdease  information  on  perform- 
ance of  its  trains,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
no  consumer  representatives  are  repre- 
sented on  the  Amtrak  board. 

I  am  today  writing  to  Mr.  Lewis,  re- 
QuesUng  a  full  explanation  of  Amtrak  s 
sorry  flnanciai  eonditian.,  and  asklnc  htm 
to  give  Congress  ail  tbe  facte  so  that  we 
might  have  an  expanded  and  profitable 
rail  system,  and  a  more  representatJve 
and  open  Amtrak  board.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  continue  financing  this  cor- 
poration, it  is  time  that  we  have  more 
accountability  of  Aintrak's  current  af- 
fairs than  we  liave  had  up  to  now,  so 
that  Congress  and  ttie  American  people 
will  better  koow  how  well  this  new  and 
experimental  transportation  system  is 
serving  them. 


AMTRAK'S    FINANCIAL    CONDITION 

The    BPEAKKR.    Under    a    previouB 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 

Wisconsin  <Mr    Aspini  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 


PAKISTANI  HOLOCAUST 

<Mr.  KOCH  aslced  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  thte 
point  in  the  Rsoots  and  to  include  extra- 
neous natter.) 

Mr.  KOCH  Mr  Speaker,  the  holocBUst 
visited  upon  millions  of  East  Pakistani 
by  their  own  government  continues  and 
the  world  sits  silently  by.  A  frustrated 
U.N.  ofiBcial  in  pointing  out  that  no  coim- 
try  had  moved  to  place  the  explosive 
situation  on  the  agenda  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council  Is  reported  to 
have  described  the  situation  as  follows: 

It  remlnOs  me  of  tbe  murder  o€  that 
woman  in  Queene  yean  ago  (Kitty  Oenovese 
in  1M4|  when  nelghbon  heard  sereanu  and 
didn't  call  the  police,  but  pulled  down  win- 
dow bUnds. 

At  the  present  time  reports  show  that 
atrocities  continue  to  take  place  in  East 
Pakistan  and  the  latest  news  report  is 
that  the  Pakistani  Army  has  set  up 
brothels  reminiscent  of  what  the  CJerman 
Wehrmacht  and  S.S.  did  in  Nazi  Ger- 


many only  now  It  is  not  young  JewWh 
women  who  are  held  In  bandage  anti 
made  into  prostitutes  but  Hlnrtn  women 
who  are  treated  in  this  bestial  way. 

Surety  no  matter  whaX  the  diplomatic 
ooDseguenoes  would  be.  it  is  the  obhga- 
tion  ot  at  least  the  United  States  to  file 
a  complaint  before  the  Security  Oooncii 
of  tlie  United  Nations  «nd  raise  tbe  issue 
In  the  UJJ.  Assembly.  Instead  to  our 
shan^  we  have  shipped  arms  to  PaTtisf.an . 
Those  who  sit  by  mute  when  atrocities 
take  plAce  before  them,  in  tix  sight  of 
God  will  surely  be  oondemned. 

Appended  is  a  report  wltich  appeared 
in  today's  New  York  Times  on  these 
atrocities: 

Dacca.  Pamsrax.  October  10  —Tbe  borror 
of  life  In  Bast  Pakistan  shows  every  dgn  or 
beoomiJBg  pennancntly  InstttntlnrtsJ  tid.  and 
most  If  not  all  tbe  foreigners  wbo  came  hop- 
ing to  belp  are  on  tbe  'verge  at  despair 

In  particular,  tbe  chances  of  reversing  the 
tide  of  millions  of  destitute  refusses  'wbo 
bsve  fled  to  India  seem  remote.  Most  eovem- 
ments  consider  the  reft^gee  problem  tbe  main 
catalyst  In  tbe  atmosphere  of  war  prevailing 
on   the  subcontinent. 

IiMtta  cbarges  that  military  terror  in  Bast 
Pakistan  slnoe  the  central  Oovemment 
mcved  i«alast  tbe  Ben^U  separattste  itmrtt 
se  has  drt-ven  nine  million  refugees  acxoss 
ber  borders.  Tboee  people,  tbe  Indians  say, 
tert  an  tntoleiable  drain  on  atrendy  vsrstty 
crrertazed  economic  resources  and  a  force  tbat 
oouM  result  in  a  polltleal  cataatTxipbc  or  in- 
ternal warfare, 

Tbe  Ne^r  Delhi  Oovemnaent  has  hinted 
that  as  a  last  resort  !t  mlglit  try  to  cbangs 
the  situation  In  Bast  Pakistan  by  force  to  in- 
duce the  refugees,  whoca  PaklstaB  numbers 
at  less  than  a  third  of  tbe  Indian  figure  t© 
leave  India.  Pakistan  has  hseteoed  her  own 
preparations  f£»-  ■wax  Major  troop  roorements 
have  been  reported  here  and  in  India  In  tbe 

The  Boviet  Union.  China  and  tbe  United 
States,  among  other  nations,  are  deeply  en- 
tangled m  the  fetid  The  Untted  Nations  and 
other  International  organlMittons  bSTe  bee» 
working  with  great  urgency  to  alleviate  the 
misery  and.  especially,  to  prevent  a  -war. 

Dozens  of  governments  have  teams  of  ex- 
perts, technicians  and  diplomats  -wartdng  tn 
East  Pakistan.  TTie  TTnlted  NatlonB  East  Pak- 
istan Relief  Operation  alone  has  75  officials 
here. 

There  Is  some  disagreement  among  tbe 
hundreds  of  foreign  oJIlclals  about  the  tech- 
niques by  which  the  refugees  could  be  re- 
patriated Bat  there  ta  apparent  onanimlty 
on  one  subject:  that  Bast  Pakistan  should 
overcome  Its  reputation  as  a  plnoe  of  end- 
less borror  and  stifferlng. 

To  tbat  end  many  Oovwrnmenta.  including 
ttiat  or  tbe  Onlted  States,  have  pressed  tbe 
Pakistani  Ocnrernment  at  Islamabad  for 
flu^amsntal  chaises  In  East  Pakistan 
atnoog  tbem  these: 

IVO  VLKX.   F«0<nH3S    DlSLtaiVD 

The  end  of  pdice  and  military  terror  di- 
rected against  thousands  of  political  suspects 
and  millions  of  non -Moslem  nvambers  orf 
ethnic  and  religious  minorities. 

A  raasonahly  ir^resentatlve  governnunt  In 
Dacca,  capable  of  restoring  the  faith  oi  East 
Pakistan's  population  in  the  future  of  democ- 
racy. 

A  much  naore  convincing  effort  by  tbe 
central  Oovernment  to  relieve  tbe  physical 
suXferli^  wrought  on  Bast  Pakistsn's  pre- 
AomlnanUy  Bengali  population  by  flood. 
cyclone  and   war  In  the  last  ysar. 

Tbe  consensus  ^j*"*^  tbe  foreigners  work- 
ing here  is  that  thare  has  been  no  real  prog- 
ress In  any  of  those  areas 

Whispered  oonvsraatk>ns  with  Bengalis 
still  have  to  do  largely  with  alleged  atrocities 
by    the    occupation    army,    which    Is    largely 
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voaAn  up  of  Weat  PakistAnls  and  Is  bated  bjr 
most  of  tb*  population. 

On«  taia  tbat  la  wldaly  believed  and  seeoia 
to  come  from  many  different  aourcea  la  that 
563  women  picked  up  by  the  army  in  lAarcb 
and  April  and  held  In  military  brothela  are 
not  being  releaaed  because  they  are  pregnant 
beyond  the  point  at  which  abortions  are 
poMtble. 

A  Oovernment  spokesman  denied  the  re- 
port and  challenged  any  accuser  to  name 
the  place  where  the  women  are  supposed  to 
be  held.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of 
Bengali  gynecologists  are  known  to  have  been 
performing  many  abortions  on  girls  held  at 
army  instaJlatlons  and  released. 

TWO  or  Tiimxs  acLEAszo 

In  a  clandestine  meeting  elaborately  ar- 
ranged to  elude  military  surveillance,  a  Ben- 
gall  farmer  told  this  correspondent  about  one 
such  experience.  Talking  with  great  reticence 
and  glancing  around  In  fear  that  he  had  been 
led  Into  a  police  trap,  be  said 

"The  army  came  to  the  village  on  the  night 
of  April  11.  One  patrol  led  me  away  from 
my  house  to  Identify  something,  and  when  I 
got  back  I  found  my  sister  was  missing.  An- 
other girl,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor,  was 
gone,  and  there  was  a  Hindu  family  whose 
girl  was  missing. 

"In  the  middle  of  May  they  released  my 
alster  and  the  neighbor's  daughter,  but  the 
Hindu  girl  Is  still  gone.  The  two  girls  who 
came  back  are  both  pregnant  and  will  have 
their  babies.  At  the  place  where  they  were 
kept  there  were  300  or  300  girls  doing  the 
same  thing  They  had  to  wash  clothing  and 
to  make  love  to  soldiers  two  or  three  times 
a  day   ' 

My   alster   doesn't    know    where   she    was 
kept,"   the  farmer  added. 

Many  Dacca  residents.  Including  foreign- 
ers, tell  of  having  seen  young  women  taken 
away  by  military  policemen  without  even  an 
identification  check 

Other  people,  obscure  and  prominent,  are 
also  subject  to  arbitrary  arrest,  although 
President  Agba  Mohanuned  Yahya  Khan 
proclaimed  a  general  amnesty  for  political 
prisoners  last  month  and  his  action  was 
warmly  applauded  by  foreign  diplomats  seek- 
ing political  accommodation  in  Kast  Paki- 
stan. 

The  diplomats,  who  now  say  that  the 
amnesty  was  purely  cosmetic,  report  that 
tho  Oovernment  not  only  has  failed  to  re- 
lease any  Important  prisoners  but  also  has 
continued  arresting  politicians,  prtjfessors, 
Ipwyers  and  others   by  the  hundreds. 

According  to  a  number  of  reports,  some 
from  foreign  observers,  a  number  Of  persons 
under  amnesty  have  been  arrested  and  shot. 

TKC    MOST  PBOMrNCNT  PSISONKB 

The  moet  prominent  prisoner  Is  Sheik 
Mujibur  Rahman,  universally  acknowledged 
as  the  political  and  spiritual  leader  of  East 
Bengal  Sheik  Mujlbur'8  Awami  League  party 
won  a  sweeping  election  victory  last  Decem- 
ber for  National  Assembly  seats  allocated  to 
East  Pakistan  and  he  had  been  scheduled  to 
become  Prime  Minister  of  all  of  Pakistan. 

Most  diplomats  and  other  foreigners  be- 
lieve that  a  resolution  of  the  East  Pakistani 
crisis  can  be  found  only  if  Sheik  Mujlb  Is 
permitted  to  exercise  the  role  of  leadership 
in  East  Pakistan  to  which  he  was  elected. 
But  he  remains  a  prisoner  undergoing  a  se- 
cret nallitary  trial  and  facing  a  possible  death 
sentence. 

Members  of  his  family,  while  not  accused 
of  any  crime,  are  held  as  virtual  prisoners 
here. 

Such  political  repression  has  extended  not 
only  to  the  banned  Awaml  League  but  to  any 
politician  or  group  likely  to  embarraw  the 
military  regime. 

The  effect  was  dramatically  underscored 
last  week  by  a  former  chief  of  the  air  force, 
who  dactdci  to  try  running  for  public  office 
In  rl«v  of  tti«  Oo'remm«nt'i  annoancad  in- 


tention of  moving  toward  democratic  proc- 
esses. 

The  officer,  Mohanunad  Aagbar  Khan,  a 
retired  air  marahal,  la  known  throughout 
Pakistan  aa  a  patriot  and  political  moderate. 
He  commanded  the  air  force  In  19S6  during 
Pakistan's  brief  but  bloody  war  with  India 
and  has  always  Insisted  that  Pakistan  remain 
one  country 

PaOCRAM    WAS  CZNSOaZD 

Mr  Asghar  Khan,  a  West  Pakistani  and  a 
leader  of  the  movement  that  brought  about 
the  collapse  of  President  Mohammad  Ayb 
Khan's  Government  In  1068,  offered  a  con- 
ciliatory program  calling  for  major  develop- 
ment elTorta  In  East  Pakistan  and  genuine 
political  freedom  for  Its  people,  but  it  has 
beon  completely  censored.  On  Friday  he  an- 
nounced that  no  candidate  could  run  unless 
he  could  reach  the  public  through  the  press, 
so  he  was  withdrawing. 

"Today  is  a  black  day  for  democracy  In 
Pakistan,"  he  said,  "when  even  I.  with  a  mild 
program  breaking  no  martial -law  regulations. 
am  frozen  out." 

When  the  army  occupied  East  Pakistan  and 
banned  the  Awaml  League,  the  election  was. 
In  effect,  annxilled.  Some  elected  assembly- 
men were  cleared  by  the  army  to  take  their 
seats,  but  most  had  fled  to  India  or  Joined 
the  guerrillas. 

In  July.  President  Yahya  Khan  announced 
that  by-elections  would  be  held  to  flil  the 
seats. 

Government-approved  candidates  and  par- 
ties, most  of  them  strongly  right-wing  and 
fundamentalist  Moslems  and  all  heavily 
escorted  by  troops,  have  begun  giving 
speeches  In  East  Pakistan,  and  are  reported 
on  at  length  In  the  controlled  press  All  have 
advocated  a  war  to  the  finish  against  "mis- 
creants" and  "Indian  agents" — words  In- 
variably used  by  the  Oovernment  to  describe 
the  Bengali  guerrillas 

Meanwhile,  the  anguish  of  war  continues 
In  the  countryside. 

The  guerrillas  are  taking  an  Increasing 
toll  of  the  occupation  army  and  mc>dical  cir- 
cles report  growing  numbers  of  bodies  of 
soldiers.  The  guerrillas  are  also  said  to  be  as. 
sasslnattng  members  of  the  local  "peace  com- 
mittees," civilian  groups  made  up  moetly  of 
non-Bengalis  and  assigned  to  carry  out  army 
administration  of  occupied  areas. 

When  troops  or  peace  committees  are  at- 
tacked, the  army  bums  hamlets  to  the 
ground  In  reprisal,  and  local  reports  usual- 
ly tell  of  heavy  losses  of  life. 

In  the  prevailing  circumstances,  accord- 
ing to  most  foreign  observers  stationed  here, 
the  refugee  irlsls  and  the  other  major  prob- 
lems are  not  susceptible  of  solution  however 
much  foreign  assistance  is  poured  In.  It  Is 
especially  unlikely,  they  say.  that  Bast  Pak- 
istan's Hindu  minority,  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  March  population  of  75  million,  will 
ever  retiirn  ;n  any  numbers. 

The  Hindus  were  particular  targets  of  the 
soldiers.  Hindu  communities  and  shops 
burned  out  by  the  army  stand  deserted,  their 
temples  smashed.  The  Government  has  made 
It  plain  that  Hinduism  will  no  longer  be 
tolerated  in  East  Pakistan:  to  reinforce  the 
point,  the  new  civilian  Governor.  Dr.  A.  M. 
Malik,  did  not  appoint  a  Hindu  to  bis  In- 
terim cabinet. 

CSKTSXS   NO   LONGER   VtSmO) 

A  foreign  relief  worker,  reflecting  the  fall, 
ure  of  the  Government's  amnesty,  said:  "We 
no  longer  bother  to  visit  the  Government's 
60  or  so  refugee  reception  centers  It's  ob- 
vious they  arent  coming  back  In  more  than 
a    tiny    trickle — none    in    some    areas." 

"At  one  place,"  he  added,  "we  dlacovered 
the  Oovernment  bad  a  staff  of  professional 
refugees  that  they  brought  out  whenever 
visitors  came  to  show  that  something  was 
going  on." 

'Tb»  krmjr  autborlUsa  t«U  you  there  art 


3.000  refugees  at  nojot  camps,"  another  ex- 
pert related.  "You  go  there  and  find  a  hand- 
ful of  psople  wandering  around,  and  under 
continued  questioning  the  authorities  agree 
nukybe  there  are  only  300. 

"After  hearing  as  many  deceptions  as  we 
do.  it  quickly  reaches  the  point  at  which 
we  cannot  take  the  Pakistan  Government's 
word  for  anything,  however  trivial." 

There  are  universal  complaints  that  even 
in  the  matter  of  humanitarian  relief  the 
army  has  commandeered  all  available  trucks, 
cars,  motor  launches  and  boats — the  only 
available  means  of  moving  food  or  supplies 
until  foreign  relief  vehicles  can  be  brought 


in. 


BLAMI    PITT    ON    INDIA 


The  0(3vernment  insists  that  all  or  most 
of  the  troubles  would  disappear  If  India 
would  end  her  "provocations"  and  stop  in- 
filtrating men  and  arms  Into  Bast  Pakistan. 

The  Pakistanis  say  India's  warlike  actloiis 
are  demonstrated  by  her  unwillingness  to  al- 
low United  Nations  or  other  foreign  relief 
workers  to  enter  the  border  zones  near  East 
Pakistan.  Pakistan,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
admitted  relief  teams. 

Some  diplomats  believe  that  a  partial  solu- 
tion would  be  the  imposition  by  the  United 
Nations  of  a  military  peace- keeping  force  be- 
tween Bast  Pakistan  and  India,  through 
which  refugees  could  move  If  they  chose  It 
seems  unlikely  that  either  country  would 
agree  to  such  a  move. 

The  pessimism  among  foreign  observers  Is 
formidable. 

"There  Is  really  nothing  anyone  with  any 
amount  of  money  can  do  for  East  Pakistan." 
a  relief  expert  commented.  "It  seems  to  be 
an  Irredeenaable  land  whose  people  are 
doomed  from  birth,  and  as  the  population 
of  the  subcontinent  doubles  every  genera- 
tion, it  will  only  get  worse." 

"My  own  feeling."  he  added,  "and  I  know 
lots  of  us  share  It.  Is  that  the  outside  world 
might  Just  as  well  pull  out  now  and  let 
things  here  take  their  Inevitable  course" 


SPECIAL   REPORT   ON    ISR-^EL 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  dunng  the 
congressional  recess  I  visited  Israel.  To- 
day I  am  issuing  a  report  on  that  trip 
and  some  of  the  people  I  met  with.  In 
this  newsletter  I  have  also  commented 
on  the  action  taken  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  September  30  in  stating  that  he 
would  use  his  parole  authority,  without 
regard  to  quota  restrictions,  to  bring 
Soviet  Jews  into  the  United  States 
should  they  be  able  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  Also  Included  Is  the  response  my 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bosk.n- 
THALi  and  I  made  to  Soviet  Delegate 
Yakov  Malik's  antl-Semltlc  statement  In 
the  September  25  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  The  original 
statement  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  27. 

With  the  thought  that  it  might  Inter- 
est our  colleagues,  1  Include  my  report 
in  full  in  the  Congressional  Record  The 
text  follows : 

A  Special  Report.  October  IBTI 
(By  Mr.  Edward  I.  Kocir> 
Dear  Friend,  during  the  Congreaslohal  re- 
cess I  went  to  Israel.  I  was  there  from  Aagust 
aoth  to  September  IVth — at  my  own  expense. 
Uke  moait  Jews,  I  am  very  interested  In  what 
is  happening  in  that  small  and  valiant  coun- 
try. In  addittoo,  I  had  baan  to  the  Soviet 
'Dnlon  in  April  whsrs  I  had  vlsltsd  tAs  wives 
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of  two  cf  the  Jews,  Lasaal  Kamlnsky  and  Lev 
Yagnaan,  wha  were  tlten  tn  a  Laalngrad  Jail 
awaitlnc  trial  tor  aUegod  aoti-Sonet  asc*. 
During  the  course  or  that  vlatt  I  mst  with  a 
number  of  Jews  who  OTcrwhslmlngly  ex- 
pressed a  desire  U>  move  to  Israel  where  tttey 
oould  lead  a  Jewish  Ufa.  In  Isratf,  I  was  In- 
terested In  speaking  with  some  of  the  Rus- 
sian Jews  who  had  baen  suooecsful  tn  reach- 
ing their  long  sotagfat  after  homeland. 

Upon  coming  to  Israel  one  Is  Immediately 
struck  by  the  pride  of  the  p>eople  in  their 
country  and  their  cojkfidenoe  that  they  can 
withstand  any  assault  that  may  be  Launched 
(■>■  the  Arab  rtates  The  Israelis  do  not  seem 
Uj  have  the  same  dally  preoccupation  that 
nuiny  of  us  have  about  Israel's  survival.  The 
ailernatlves  are  few  for  the  Israelis — oome 
what  may.  they  will  do  what  has  to  be  dons. 
What  they  say  is  En  Brrerah  meaning  "no 
other  option. **  In  the  meantime,  the  Israelis 
are  working  hard  to  develop  the  country's  re- 
sources and  to  build  a  state  that  la  aoonom- 
ically  and  socially  strong  as  vi-ell  as  militarily 
capable  Prom  what  I  Kaw  they  are  Buoce«cling 
magnificently  with  full  employment,  new  and 
expanding  Industries,  widespread  construc- 
tion, and  even  $100  million  In  exports  this 
year  to  the  Arab  countrlee 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  a  number  of  Israeli  leaders  Includ- 
Uig  Prime  Minister  Oe-lda  Melr.  Finance  Min- 
ister Plnchas  Sapir,  President  of  the  8u;>rei&e 
Court  Dr.  Shimon  Agrsjvat.  Liberal  Party 
Leader  Joseph  Sapir,  and  that  Living  legend- 
ary patriarch,  David  Ben-Gurlon.  These  and 
other  appolntmentB  were  made  for  me  by  the 
Israeli  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Min- 
istry's efforts  on  my  behalf  were  rery  gen- 
erous and  Included  taking  me  to  the  far 
reaches  of  the  country:  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
OoLan  Heights,  and  Sham  el-8helkh.  I  am 
also  very  appreciative  of  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  Israel  Office  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  for  me  to  meet  with  pri- 
vate persons  active  in  the  social  and  religious 
a,spect8  of  Israeli  life. 

Those  with  whom  I  spoke  made  an  Interest- 
ing point  about  Israel's  current  state  of  af- 
fairs Prior  to  the  Six  Day  'War,  Israel's  rela- 
tions with  the  Arab  states  rested  on  an  anal- 
stlce  agreexuent  signed  in  1B&6.  But  the  I-s- 
mrlis  were  subject  to  dally  attacks  across  the 
boTtJers  Furthermore,  there  was  no  commerce 
or  travel  between  Israel  aryd  Its  Arab  neigh- 
bors— and  of  course  tJhe  Old  City  was  barred 
to  an  IsradlB. 

This  former  state  of  "arraieUoe'*  oontzasts 
with  the  current  state  of  war.  The  City  of 
Jerusaleoi  is  united  and  open  to  Jews,  Chrts- 
tlaiifi.  and  Moelenis  alike.  People  from  all 
countries,  including  the  Arab  states,  conte 
freely  to  Jerusalem  to  pray  at  their  holy 
places  Arab  students  living  In  Israel  are  able 
to  go  to  the  University  in  Cairo  aiMl  90.000 
Arabs  oome  from  the  West  Bank  and  Oasa 
Strip  to  work  in  Israel  But  most  Unpartant 
for  the  people,  the  acts  of  terrorism  for  the 
most  part  have  stopped.  Paradoxically,  the 
fomier  state  of  armistice  was  in  fact  a  state 
of  war  and  the  rurrent  state  of  war  is  an 
armlBtloe. 

To  date  Israel  has  deterred  the  Arabs  with 
relatively  few  arms,  particularly  When  com- 
pared to  tbe  mlHBlleB  and  superior  planes 
Kgypt  to  supplied  by  tha  Rnsslsna  Par  the 
future  It  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
give  (and  not  simply  sell)  Israel  the  jets  and 
other  military  equipment  It  needs.  A  peace- 
ful Middle  Bast  and  the  Burvlval  of  Israel  are 
in  the  United  States'  national  interest — as 
well  as  being  a  souroe  of  prkle  and  eomfort 
fi  r  all  tied  by  blood  and  heritage  to  the 
promised  land. 

JXBUaaLKM 

Tba  City  of  JeriHalasa  hae  proepered  ataot 
the  Six  Day  War.  Th^  barbed  wire  wkloh  ooea 
surrounded  the  Old  City  has  bean  ramovad 
and  the  ancient  walls  have  been  repaired.  It 
is  a  glorious  feeling  to  be  In  today's  Jerusalem 
that  Is  once  again  united. 


Under  the  leadership  of  a  man  rrho  must 
be  one  of  the  most  dynamic  mayors  of  Vb* 
world.  Teddy  Koltek.  housing  Is  being  buUt 
for  both  JawB  and  knix  In  Jansalem.  In 
touring  Jerusalem.  I  aakad  Mayor  Kollek 
about  the  Jordanians  objections  to  the  bous- 
ing project  and  the  settlement  of  Jews  ta 
East  Jerusalem.  Standing  on  the  construction 
site  he  pointed  to  the  Judean  Hills  to  the 
north  and  said : 

"Tou  see  those  hills — barren  and  rocky. 
That  Is  what  thu  hill  looked  like.  We  didn't 
displace  any  Arabs — no  one  was  living  here 
and  the  land  couldnt  be  cultivated.  Further- 
more, you  can  see  that  the  project  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  City's  limits." 

Some  ancient  Jewish  burial  crypts  have 
been  uncovered  during  the  conetruction  and 
arc  being  preserved. 

"Tou  Bee.  the  Jews  were  here  years  ago. 
We  are  building  next  to  a  good  Jewi&h 
cemetery." 

Mayor  Kollek  shows  his  city  to  visitors  with 
great  pride  He  hay  guided  the  construction 
uf  Uie  new  housing,  the  development  of  the 
green  areas,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Old 
Jewish  Quarter,  the  revival  of  the  Hadaasah 
Ho-spltal  and  University  compJe*  on  Mt. 
Scopus,  and  the  building  of  the  Israeli  Mu- 
seum— all  making  Jerusalem  a  city  of  today's 
world  while  retaining  the  richness  of  her  4000 
year  heritage.  What  Teddy  Kollek  is  probably 
most  admired  for,  however,  was  Ms  courage 
in  Immediately  reuniting  the  City  after  the 
Six  Day  War.  Reunification  has  provided  a 
city  In  which  Jews  and  Arabs  live  in  their 
own  neighborhoods,  but  In  cooperation  aiid 
harmony — a  ctty  in  which  full  and  equal 
opportunities  are  given  to  all  religions. 

On  September  25th,  Jordan  brought  a  com- 
plaint against  Israel  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  because  of  the  housing 
going  up  In  the  et^iern  part  of  the  City. 
.Stiocklngly.  the  United  States  Joined  In  a 
unanimous  vote  of  14-0  in  censuring  Israel. 
This  is  part  of  a  drive  by  the  Arab  states  and 
their  supporters  to  end  the  unlBoatlon  of 
Jerusalem  I  talked  with  Arabs  and  Christian 
clergymen  about  this.  They  all  praised  the 
help  and  recognition  given  by  the  Israeli 
govemment  to  all  religions,  and  they  all  re- 
jected the  idea  that  partition  or  internation- 
alization would  make  for  a  better  city 

THE    AI.ITA    niOM    RCSSIA    BCGUTS 

I&rael  has  several  absorption  centers  where 
new  immigrants  live  for  their  first  four  to 
su  months,  leam  Hebrew,  arid  receive  help 
In  finding  homes  and  empk>ymeDt  I  visited 
one  of  the.se  centers,  a  beautiful  building 
overlooking  the  Mediterranean  at  Ashdod  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  2O0  people  representing 
It  nationalities  were  living  at  the  center. 

Host  of  those  with  whom  I  spoke  were  Rus- 
sian. One,  Mrs  Roche!  Bhpunghln,  an  ex- 
traordinary wonaan  of  great  courage  and  vi- 
tality.  spoke  Kngllsh  Describing  her  own  feel- 
ingi  for  lo'sel  she  said  it  bad  been  the  source 
of  hope  and  atren^h  for  her  and  her  family 
wtille  tn  Bassla. 

Mrs.  Shpunghln  had  arrived  three  months 
before  with  her  husband  and  two  sons;  four 
years  ago  She  and  her  husband  had  decided 
to  apfMy  for  an  exit  permit.  She  explained 
that  any  person  asking  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  Bsiist  obtain  a  "reootnmendatlcm"  from 
hJs  saperkir  and  a  character  reference  from  a 
commtttae  of  nelglibors.  Ii<r.  Shpunghln 's 
plant  manager  would  not  give  him  a  recom- 
mendatkMi  and  so  Mr  Shpunghln,  a  chemist, 
had  to  take  a  lesser  Job  in  ano<tber  factory 
where  tbe  minsgw  was  less  hostile  Mrs. 
Shpunghln,  a  biology  taaehar.  simply  stopped 
working.  And  because  ttae  faailly  bad  made 
application  to  leave,  tbe  elder  son  then  IS. 
was  not  permitted  by  Uke  government  to  go 
to  the  Ualvantty. 

Sba  said; 

"To  notify  ttait  yavemment  that  yaa  want 
to  leave  Is  a  critical  decision.  When  you  an- 
nounce you  want  to  leave  you  cut  yourself 
off  from  your  friends  and  the  future.  This 


decision  is  particularly  hu4  when  you  have 
children,  because  you  are  doing  it  for  then: 
as  well." 

Months  went  by  and  they  heard  nothing, 
inquiries  went  without  response,  and  even 
friends  betrayed  them. 

"We  never  knew  .  .  we  never  knew  what 
was  going  to  happen.  It  got  to  be  terrible,  but 
there  was  no  turning  back  Finally,  the  word 
came  and  we  had  Just  a  few  days  to  leave" 

Mrs  Shpunghln  etressed  that  she  bad  not 
come  to  Israed  to  secure  greater  material 
comforts 

"We  lived  very  comfortably  In  Blga  In 
fact  our  apaxtment  in  Hehovot  will  be  smaller 
than  the  one  we  had  In  Russia  where  we 
also  had  a  cottage  by  the  sea.  But  this  does 
not  matter. 

"We  wanted  to  come  to  Israel  We  can  feel 
at  home  only  in  Israel  I  know  It  will  be 
dlflkcult  at  first  We  have  given  ourselves  two 
years  for  life  to  become  normal.  If  thing? 
work  out  in  less  time  say  in  a  year  and  a 
half    then  we  wUl   have  gained  six  months   " 

We  grave  Mrs  Shpunghln  a  ride  back  to 
Jerusalem  where  she  was  meeting  some 
frleiKls  Ironically  as  we  drove  up  the  road 
to  Jerusalem  we  came  up  behind  a  truck 
lalxjring  under  tbe  weight  of  a  huge  crate 
bearing  the  name  and  former  addrees  of 
someone  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Riga 
whom  Mrs  Shpunghln  knew  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  see  thU  "household"  on  Its  way  to 
Jerusalem  and  while  I  never  met  that  family 
I  felt  a  kituhtp  vrlth  them  a;:  I  do  for  Mrs. 
Shpunghln. 

H  R      5608    TO    ASSIST    SOVITT    JrWS 

Jews  around  the  world  have  won  one  battle 
In  the  struggle  to  ease  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews.  For  many  mocthe,  I  and  many  otherE 
have  been  attempting  to  have  the  United 
States  make  It  absolutely  c'.ear  that  we  are 
willing  to  accept  any  Soviet  Jews  allowed  to 
emigrate  Toward  this  end  I  Introduced  H  R. 
b«X  last  March  to  provide  SO.OOO  special  ref- 
ugee visas  for  8o\let  Jews  In  the  event  thev 
are  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  HA 
5606  gained  the  support  of  123  House  co- 
sponsors.  34  Seriate  sponsors,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Jews  and  non-Jews  ii.  the 
country. 

On  September  SOth.  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  announced  that  he  would  use  his 
p>arole  authority,  without  regard  to  a.uota 
restncUons.  to  bring  Soviet  Jews  into  the 
United  States  shoiiid  they  be  able  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  The  Auorney  General  has 
done  administratively  what  my  bu:  woiHd 
have  done  legislatively  with  one  favorable 
addition — that  no  limitation  is  placed  on 
the  number  of  So\'tet  Jews  who  will  be  al- 
lowed to  come  Into  this  country. 

We  must  now  press  the  Soviet  Union  even 
harder  than  before  to  allow  the  Jews  to  leave 
to  reunite  with  their  families  in  Israel  or 
wherever  they  might  be. 

DR.    MJCUASL    ZAND 

Dr.  Michael  Zand  Is  a  religious  scholar  and 
one  of  those  protestors  the  Russian  govern- 
ment allowed  to  go  to  I&rael  iast  spring  m  an 
effort  to  avoid  any  embarrassing  demonstra- 
tions during  the  24th  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party 

Arrested  twice.  Dr.  Zand  engaged  m  a 
hunger  strike  during  his  second  imprtsoii- 
ment.  On  the  12th  day  he  was  forced  fed, 
not  for  medical  reasons  El  nee  he  was  to  be 
released  fn  three  days,  tmt  In  an  effort  by 
olBelals  to  "Insult"  him  and  break  his  spirit. 
The  forced  feadlng  brought  on  a  heart  attack, 
but  It  also  strengthened  his  reso've  to  con- 
tinue his  protests  and  efTorts  to  go  to  Israel. 

When  I  expressed  my  admiration  for  his 
co<ara0e  he  said  in  his  typically  modest  man- 
ner: 

"■veryrme  talks  about  cnir  cdM-ngt  But 
there  really  to  nothing  else  we  can  do — there 
is  no  anemattv«  One  cannot  Itve  as  a  Jew 
in  Russia  and  once  you  protest  or  ask  to  leave 
there  Iq  no  turning  back.  Tou  have  to  keep 
going." 
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I  ask  htm  It  he  had  always  worn  such  a 
decorative  yarmulke. 

"No  I  started  to  wear  It  several  years  ago 
as  a  symbol  of  my  protest  for  all  to  see." 

Tie  newsletter  also  includes  pictures  of 
my  meetings  with  Prime  Minister  Golda 
Melr;  former  Prime  Minister  and  patri- 
arch of  Israel,  David  Ben-Gurion;  mayor 
of  Hebron.  Sheik  Mohammed  Ali  Ja'barl , 
Dr  Michael  Zand.  2d  Lt.  Michal  Ronen; 
and  Russian  immigrants  I  am  also  pic- 
tured at  the  Western  Wall  in  the  Old 
City  of  Jerusalem.  These  pictures  are  en- 
captioned  as  follows: 

Placing  a  prayer  for  I.srael  In  the  Western 
Wall 

At  the  Ashdod  absorption  center  with  Mrs 
Bochel  Shpunghln,  and  other  Russian  im- 
migrants 

2nd  Lt  Michael  Rtnien  who  at  age  20  Is 
Commander  of  the  women  at  the  Sharm  EI- 
Shelkh   military   baae   which   I   visited. 

Meeting  with  Prime  Mlni.ster  Oolda  Melr 
at  the  KnesBet  during  the  debate  on  the  de- 
valuation of  the  Israeli  pound. 

.Meeting  with  Sheik  Mohammed  All  Ja  barl. 
Mayor  of  Hebron  and  the  leading  Arab  offi- 
cial on  the  West  Bank 

One  of  the  mtjst  moving  experiences  was 
my  meeting  with  David  Ben-Ourlon.  a  tiny 
man  with  the  heart  of  a  Man.  who  that 
evening  was  going  to  Moshe  Uayaus  m<38hav 
to  celebrate  the  60th  anniversary  of  Its 
founding 
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PFIOJECT      POLE 

I  Mr  HELSTOSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  i 

Mr  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  preju- 
dice IS  an  insidious  and  contagious  dis- 
ease. It  can  easily  be  .spread  by  remarks 
made  in  jest  which  have  a  cumulatively 
disastrous  impact  No  group,  irrespec- 
tive of  cultural  backsround,  appreciates 
havmj?  Its  heritage  denigrated 

An  article  by  Greg  Conderacci  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  October  12  de- 
scriU'd  a  worthwhile  endeavor  called 
Project  Pole  It  is  only  unfortunate 
that  such  efforts  have  to  be  undertaken 
in  our  pluralLstlc  society. 

I  include  Uie  article  below  for  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  may  not  have 
seen  it: 

Polish-Americans  Hnr  Ethnic  Surga  Praise 
Thh«  CuLTTJKjt  IN  Am;  Was  Cope»i«icT;s 
TSTING  To  Till  Us  SoMrrHiNo:'  Yes,  and 
Its  Fah  P»om  a  Joking  Mattc« 

(By  Oreg  Conderacci) 

0«CHA«D  Laki  Mich  Have  you  heard  the 
story  about  the  Poll.ih  millionaire  who  spent 
•SOO.OOO  to  help  stamp  out  Polish  Jokes' 

It  g  no  Joke. 

Its  Project  Pole."  an  effort  to  place  a 
half-mlllton  dollars  worth  of  pro-PoIlsh  ad- 
vertising   In  newspapers  acroM  the  country. 

■Polish  Jokee  should  set  up  in  a  m*n  a  de- 
termination to  prove  they're  not  true."  says 
Edw»rd  J.  PUaek.  president  of  Mrs  Pauls 
Kitchens  Inc.  of  Philadelphia  and  the  man 
bankrolling  the  campaign  In  a  positive  way 
its  an  an«v»r  to  the  Jokea— instructively! 
You  ellmlnat*  the  opportunity  to  originate 
the   Joke   by  proving   Its   not   true    • 

So  today  a  pilot  campaign.  In  the  form  of 
a  half-page  advertisement,  will  appear  Ui 
Detroit  newspapers  with  the  headline:  "The 
Polish  astronomer  Oopernlcus  said  lo  1580 
that  the  earth  revolved  around  the  sun   What 


was  he  trying  to  tell  us'  '  The  answer.  Mr 
Plszek  says.  Is  that  Polish -Americans  are 
every  bit  as  good  as  any  other  Americans 

SBCOND-CLASS     CmZKNS? 

Mr  Piszek's  problem  Is  not  only  that  he 
has  to  convince  the  other  Americans  He  has 
to  convince  the  Polish-Americans,  too  Henry 
J  Dende.  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Polish- 
American  Journal,  a  naUonaJ  newspaper 
based  In  Scranton.  Pa  .  says  PolLsh- Americans 
face  such  a  pubUclty  crUls  that  Project:  Pole 
is  "a  necessity." 

•You  have  to  go  through  a  dally  news- 
paper with  a  magnifying  glass  to  find  any- 
thing with  a  Polish  theme,"  he  says,  and  be- 
cause Polish-Americans  don't  read  much 
about  themselves  "they  relegate  themselves 
to  second-class  citizens"  He  contrasts 
meager  media  coverage  of  Pula-skl  Day  to 
coverage  of  Columbus  Day  and  St  Patricks 
Day  'We  can't  even  get  a  big  story  m  the 
paper  when  250,000  Poles  march  In  New 
York,"  he  asserts 

To  make  matters  worse,  most  Polish  refer- 
ences In  the  media  are  bad,  he  says  I 
watched  a  television  program  the  other  night 
In  which  the  phrase  dumb  P.iiack'  was  used 
seven  times  I  counted  them  I  don't  mind 
an  ethnic  Joke  now  and  again,  but  why  do 
they  have  to  beat  us  over  the  head  with  If' 
Poles  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
wererit  representaUve  of  all  Poles  In  Poland 
say.s  Projprt  Pole's  director,  Father  Walter  j' 
Zlemba.  'Tlie  Polish  peasant  Immigrant — 
p!xir,  deprived.  ambitious.  Independent 
courageous — came  from  a  dismembered  na- 
tion with  no  political  Identity  and  without 
opportunity  for  education  All  he  knew  were 
his  prayers  and  his  songs  When  he  came  to 
this  country  he  couldn't  tell  people  about 
Poland's  l.ODO-year  history  So  now  Project 
Pole  mu.st  tell   him  these  things,'    he  says 

The  Copernicus  ad  is  only  the  first  of  a  se- 
ries designed  to  educate  PoU.sh  and  other 
Americans  In  Polish  history  Famous  Poles— 
Jr«eph  Conrad,  Marie  Curie,  Chopin— are 
featured  One  ad  proclaims  Before  there 
was  a  United  States  there  was  a  Poland   " 

Project:  Pole  is  the  first  campaign  of  Its 
kind.  Father  Zlemba  says,  adding  that  the 
campaign  will  be  a  sustained  effort  for  "at 
least  a  year  "  In  Detroit,  at  least  12  to  16  ads 
will  run  In  dally  papers  Washington  DC 
Hartford,  Conn  ;  Philadelphia  BufTalo  and 
Chicago,  also  will  be  targetjj  (,f  Project  Pr,\e 
he  says,  and  alxmt  29  P,,li8h  newspapers 
across  the  country  will  begin  carrying  Proj- 
ect: Pole  ads  thhi  week. 

ART   AND    IMAGINATION 

Father  Zlemba.  the  friendly,  bespectacled 
president  of  Orchard  Lake  School  here,  a  tiny 
private  Catholic  college  and  seminary  he  likes 
to  call  the  Polish  Notre  Dame  "  says  he 
hopes  people  will  read  the  Copernicus  ad  and 
say.  Hmmm  I  didn't  know  Copernicus  was 
Polish  '  He  says  he  also  hopes  people  will  clip 
the  ad  a  coupon  and  send  for  a)  "Poland  "  a 
"magnlflcent  art  book"  (»a),  or  b)  ""The 
Imagination  of  Poland."  a  '  W-page  colorful 
booklet  "  that  details  Polish  achlevemenu  (50 
cents) ,  or  c)  a  poster  that  ■shows  at  a  glance 
the  great  men  and  women  of  Poland"  ($1 ) . 

The  money  goes  to  Mrs  PauJs,  a  froeen- 
food  procsMor  owned  by  Mr  Piszek's  family 
to  defray  some  of  the  cost  of  the  campaign ' 
Mr  Plszek  says  he  ezpecU  to  get  about  •300  - 
000  of  his  money  back— "unless  it  turns  out 
to  be  a  total  turkey." 

Most  Polish  leaders  are  enthusiastic  about 
Project:  Pole  "I  think  the  Polish -Amen  can 
community  wUl  welcome  It."  says  Aloylus 
A  Mazewskl  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Pol- 
ish-Amerlc»n  Congress. 

But  not  everybody  U  sold  on  Project  Pole 
One  prominent  Polish -American,  who  «-fcT 
not  to  be  Identified,  says  the  project  probably 


win  fall  because  you  can't  sell  culture  the 
way  you  sell  fish.  Project:  Pole  Is  Just  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Polish  community 
to  get  something  Into  the  media  Ihai's  favor- 
able The  Negro  has  stopped  the  harassment 
of  the  media,  but  Rowan  and  Martin  are  sUIl 
free  U)  malign  the  Poles  on  television  I  fer- 
vently hope  Project:  Pole  works,  bu:  Im  not 
very  confident  of  Its  success." 


ADMINISTRATIONS    TAX   PACKAGE 
FOR  ITS  NEW  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

'Mr  HELSTOSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday.  October  6.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives approved  by  a  voice  vote 
H.R  10947.  a  modified  version  of  the 
administration's  fiscal  proposals.  There 
are  certain  considerations  about  the 
$15.4  billion  package  which.  I  feel,  should 
be  borne  in  mind. 

The  approach  Uken  in  the  till  was 
aimed  at  benefiting  large  corporate  in- 
terests It  will  benefit  big  business  by  the 
questionable  combination  of  allowing 
depreciation  acceleration  and  restoring 
the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit - 
despite  the  fact  it  is  widely  acknowl- 
edged that  25  percent  of  current  Ameri- 
can industrial  capacity  is  not  being 
utilized  A  precept  of  economic  theory  is 
that  to  encourage  increased  capital  in- 
vestment with  no  guarantee  of  increased 
and  sustained  consumer  demand  con- 
stitutes an  extremely  hazardous  course 
of  action.  Many  economusts  believe  the 
excess  capacity  created  during  the  in- 
vestment boom  of  the  1960s  has  sigmf- 
icantly  contributed  to  our  current  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Although  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  revl.sed  these  proposals,  the  legis- 
lation still  provides  little  assistance  to 
middle  and  lower  income  taxpayers  If  a 
family  cannot  afTord  a  new  car.  it  matters 
not  that  there  is  a  7-percent  cut  in  auto- 
mobile excise  taxes  A  tax  cut  of  $22  this 
year  only  and  $44  next  year  only  for  a 
family  of  four  with  an  income  of  $15,000 
will  not  suddenly  mean  that  the  family 
can  make  such  large  purchases. 

In  addition,  while  relief  to  business  was 
granted  permanently,  relief  to  middle- 
Income  taxpayers  is  not  applicable  after 
1973. 

To  assist  a  return  to  full  employment, 
our  economy  requires  fiscal  adjustments! 
Yet.  is  would  appear  that  middle-  and 
lower-income  taxpayers  deserved  more 
consideration  in  this  legislation.  A  meas- 
ure should  have  been  devised  to  g:ve  the 
economy  a  strong  stimulus  without  nar- 
rowing the  Federal  Ux  base.  The  bill 
should  have  been  drafted  to  create  more 
Jobs — Jobs  that  would  endure  for  there 
is  a  danger  In  H.R.  10947  that  some  com- 
panies may  over  invest  to  take  advantage 
of  the  tax  credit. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  was  far 
more  advantageous  to  business  than  to 
consumers,  and  its  benefits,  such  as  they 
may  be.  can  at  Ixwt  be  relaUvely  short- 
lived In  fact,  this  legislation  could  back- 
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fire  We  will  definitely  suffer  a  long-term 
loss  of  tax  revenues.  We  cannot  afford 
legislation  of  this  kind  If  it  will  engender 
cutbacks  in  vital  social  programs  and  on- 
going inflationarj-  pressure. 


THE  MANSFIELD  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  HEUSTOSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  another  vote  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment  is  expected  on 
Tuesday  next  week  when  the  conferees 
are  appointed  for  the  military  procure- 
ment and  R.  i  D,  authorization  for  fis- 
cal year  1972.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  the 
conferees  will  be  instructed  to  support 
tlie  6-month  deadline  in  tlie  upcoming 
conference. 

As  an  opponent  of  our  involvement  in 
the  Southeast  Asian  war  smce  coining  to 
Congress  in  1965.  my  views  will  come  as 
no  surprise  to  my  fellow  Members.  It  is 
our  duty  to  represent  the  will  of  our  con- 
stituents. The  American  people  want  us 
to  withdraw.  A  declaration  setting  a  date 
for  tiie  completion  of  our  withdrawal  is 
imperative. 

No  longer  can  the  POW/MIA's  be  used 
as  pawns.  The  North  Vietnamese  seven- 
point  peace  proposal  of  July  1  promised 
that  if  a  date  certain  were  announced, 
arrangements  for  the  release  of  POW's 
would  be  made.  The  administration  has 
effectively  ignored  tliis  proposal.  Many 
of  the  families  of  these  men  now  realize 
that  the  admmistration  has  consistently 
misled  tliem.  and  they  support  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  A  case  in  point  of  the 
administration's  lack  of  consideration 
for  tliese  families  was  the  withholding  of 
Sergeant  Sexton's  letter.  For  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  may  not  have  read 
the  accounts  in  the  printed  media  or 
did  not  see  Sergeant  Sexton's  father  on 
television.  Sergeant  Sexton  was  released 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  last  weekend. 
Seven  days  after  he  was  captured  in  1969, 
he  wrote  a  letter  "to  whom  it  may  con- 
cern." explaining  that  he  had  been  in- 
jured but  was  alive  and  receiving  ade- 
quate medical  attention.  Subsequently, 
the  Pentagon  requested  samples  of  his 
handwriting  from  his  family;  however, 
his  family  was  never  informed  that  his 
commimicatlon  existed.  It  was  not  until 
his  father  and  mother  went  to  the  Pen- 
tagon last  month  that  they  learned  of 
his  letter.  Of  course,  I  am  not  attempting 
to  ascribe  blame  for  this  terribly  unfor- 
tunate oversight — assuming  that  It  was 
an  oversight — but  I  certainly  hope  it  was 
an  Isolated  incident. 

The  real  Issue  at  hand  is  the  expressed 
desire  of  our  citizens  to  terminate  our 
Involvement  in  the  war.  The  amendment 
to  the  draft  bill  was  so  weak  as  to  be 
virtually  meaningless.  To  evade  this 
opportunity  to  dissolve  the  deadlock  at 
Paris  would  constitute  poor  Judgment  on 
the  part  of  Federal  representatlvee. 

As  the  presidential  referendum  of 
October  3  in  South  Vietnam  bo  clearly 
demonstrated,  our  presence  there  in  no 
way  guarantees  a  free  and  democratic 


govenmient  in  that  coimtry — which  was 
one  of  the  original  rationales  for  our 
remaining.  Many  opponents  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment  claim  we  must  prove 
to  the  world  we  recognize  our  commit- 
ments I  shall  not  argue  the  strength  of 
our  original  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam, but  regardless  of  its  degree,  we 
have  more  than  fulfilled  it  now.  In  con- 
tinuing to  support  the  regime  in  South 
Vietnam,  we  are  only  giving  other  na- 
tions an  impression  that  we  do  not  honor 
the  ideals  on  wliich  our  country  was 
founded.  Unless  we  dissociate  ourselves 
from  the  dictatorial  Thieu  government, 
we  dishonor  our  beliefs  as  set  forth  in 
our  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  caruiot  Justify  compromise  in  the 
face  of  monumental  tragedy.  We  must 
reflect  the  will  of  American  citizenry 
and  declare  it  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  that  all  American  troops  will  be 
withdrawn  by  a  date  no  later  than  6 
months  hence. 


FRENCH  DRUG  CONTROL  EFFORTS 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  1 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post- 
master General  recently  plunged  into  the 
delicate  field  of  foreign  relations  and  in 
a  speech  in  Dallas  called  for  a  twycott  of 
Frencli  goods  to  force  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  crack  down  on  the  drug 
traffic" 

I  do  not  know  what  quallflcations 
Mr  Blount  has  to  speak  on  the  delicate 
subject  into  which  he  has  blundered.  Cer- 
tainly none  have  been  apparent  in  his 
background  or  in  the  field  in  which  he 
has  served  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  position  he  took 
in  this  speech  be  repudiated. 

I  am  certainly  unwilling  to  believe  that 
his  p>osition  represents  that  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  unless  there  is  further 
evidence  to  the  contrary  I  would  believe 
tliat  he  spoke  only  for  himself  rather 
than  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  or  other  of- 
ficials of  the  executive  branch  charged 
with  dealing  with  the  international  con- 
trol of  drugs. 

"Boycotting  the  French"  is  an  old 
routine  and  it  htts  been  suggested  at  vari- 
ous times  in  recent  years  and  for  various 
reascois. 

It  is  particularly  inappropriate  to  make 
the  suggestion  at  the  present  time  since 
the  PYench  authorities  have  been  mak- 
ing an  unprecedented  halt  of  narcotics 
traffickers  in  the  last  60  days  and  there 
should  be  a  recognition  of  this  increased 
commitment  and  cooperation  on  the  (>art 
of  the  French  Govenunent  and  authori- 
ties. 

TTils  is  not  to  say  that  all  is  perfect 
in  this  regard  or  that  nothing  further 
can  be  done,  and  in  cases  where  there  Is 
clearly  a  lack  of  cooperation  by  foreign 
governments  whose  territory  Is  involved 
In  this  traffic  I  favor  the  sternest  meas- 
ures as  demonstrated  by  the  Monagan 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1971,  More  can  be  done  and  should  be 


done  The  fact  is,  however,  that,  the  top 
oflScials  of  the  French  Oovemmeiit  are 
firmly  and  sincerely  committed  to  fol- 
lowing positive  measures  in  dealing  with 
the  illegal  narcotics  trafiQc,  It  has  taken 
some  time  for  the  same  degree  of  com- 
mitment to  be  carried  down  to  the  local 
level.  This  transmittal,  however,  is  be- 
ginning to  take  place  as  the  recent  ar- 
rests of  high  level  criminal  figures  dem- 
onstrates. It  is  also  obvious  that  there  is 
increased  cooperation  between  the  U.S. 
officials  who  operate  the  drug  control  ef- 
fort and  their  French  counterparts.  Thus 
on  the  basts  of  the  record  I  believe  that 
the  Postmaster  Generals  intervention 
was  unwise  and  regret  his  foray  with  this 
unaccustomed  sphere. 


DEAN  GOODERHAM  ACHESON 

'  Mr  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  Dean 
Gooderham  Acheson  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Secretaries  of  State  who  ever 
served.  His  clarity  of  thought,  capacity 
for  perception  and  unyielding  intellec- 
tual courage  formed  the  ingredients  of 
his  greatness 

He  was  a  Cormecticut  man.  born  in 
Middletown.  78  years  ago.  He  added 
much  luster  to  Connecticut's  many  con- 
tributions to  national  affairs.  Dean  Ach- 
eson served  all  Presidents  from  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  to  Richard  M.  Nixon  He 
achieved  his  greatest  distinction  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  State  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Harry  S  Trviman 

Some  of  his  achievements  included: 

The  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  which 
led  to  establishment  of  the  World  Bank, 

The  Truman  doctrine  of  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey, 

Laying  the  groundwork  for  the  Mar- 
shaD  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Eu- 
roiJe  after  World  War  n. 

The  formation  of  atomic  policy  in  con- 
junction with  Senator  Brian  McMahon 
of  Connecticut. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orgamza- 
tion  agreement. 

The  Japanese  Peace  Treaty. 

Development  of  the  diplomatic  policy 
for  the  Korean  conflict. 

Bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy  gen- 
erally. 

The  creation  of  West  Germany  and  its 
rearmament. 

Support  for  the  government  of  Na- 
tionalist China  and  opposition  to  Com- 
munist China. 

The  list  could  be  extended. 

Dean  Acheson  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  an  adornment 
to  American  civilization,  the  possessor  of 
outstanding  literary  skills,  and  a  per- 
sonal friend. 


PRISONS     COLLEaES  FOR  CRIME 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permlsslcHi  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcc«d  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter . ) 

Mr.   PEPPER.   Mr    Speaker,   for  the 
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benefit  of  the  many  readers  erf  the  Rec- 
ord. I  submit  an  article  by  Louis  E. 
Wolfson  of  Miami  entitled  ■Prisonfi:  Col- 
leges for  Crime."  The  article  appeared 
In  this  summer's  Issue  of  Dimensions 
mapizme  as  part  of  a  symposium.  'Jus- 
tice on  Trial." 

I  am  grateful  to  Rabbi  Maurice  N  Eis- 
endrath.  president  of  the  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  Congregations,  for  drawing 
rav  attention  to  it. 

Mr  Wolf  sou  a  work  Is  especially  timely 
in  light  of  the  terrible  events  that  un- 
folded at  Attica  State  Prison  in  upper 
New  York.  While  a  delegation  from  tlie 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  went  with 
me  to  that  Institution,  I  hfirdly  need  em- 
pha.sl/e  that  our  concern  for  the  current 
state  of  the  Nation's  penal  Institution.s 
did  not  begin  and  shall  not  end  with  an 
examination  that  speclflc  disturbance. 

Attica  ii>  a  grun  symptom  of  the  fail- 
ure of  State  and  Federal  autixiritiea  to 
provide  effective  rehabilitation  programs 
for  persons  convicted  of  crime.  It  us  ironic 
but  nonetiwless  true  that  those-- institu- 
tions which  are  trying  new  and  innova- 
tive approaches  In  dealing  with  pruion 
populutioii-s  are  achieving  dramatically 
better  results  than  prisons  which  emplia- 
slze  puju&hment  and  cotiflnement. 

As  Mr.  Wolfsc«i  states  so  clearly,  so- 
ciety must  realize  that  most  of  those  we 
send  to  prison  will  one  day  be  out  on 
the  street*  again.  We  cannot  afford  to 
release  them  no  belter  and  in  most 
cases  more  dangero»ia  than  when  they 
entered.  All  of  us  in  a  way  are  responsi- 
ble for  wiiat  happened  at  Attica  and  all 
of  us  can  coatnbute  to  doing  wliat  la 
necessary  to  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of 
a  like  tragedy. 

For  insight  mto  the  scope  of  the  orob- 
lem  I  commend  the  foliowing  artltic 
written  by  Mr.  Woiison: 

PRist>N8  Colleges  rem  CTRim 
(  By  Loula  B.  Wolfion ) 
I  bav  been  speaklof;  out  ne  rlgorcnialy  aa 
is  humanly  poeslbie  agaliwt  any  and  all  typ«* 
of  Injumtlcea  and  dlacrlnnlrMitlou  for  the  past 
thirty  yean.  Uurougbout  the  lortim.  the  fif- 
ties, the  sU'.les,  and  now  the  .s«v«ntie».  1  will 
coatlnue  to  do  so — regBxcll«v  <jf  tiireat*— 
until  r  (Jle 

Former  Chief  JuaUce  of  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court,  Earl  Warren,  rwently  stated  that 
Clime  l«  the  moct  MTloua  ptnbfetn  In  Ameri- 
can life  today.  He  also  lakl  thac  organised 
crlBM  cannot  ezlot  oniesa  corruption  la  prev- 
alent within  certain  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Curruptloa  and  graft  can  be  luund  tn 
public  oflSce  In  every  branch  of  govern- 
ment— executive,  Judicial,  and  legislative — 
and  at  federal,  state,  and  local  levela. 

In  every  major  city  tn  America,  turo  of 
every  three  arresta  are  anion^  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  populattoa,  prarOeaUy  ali  In  tlte 
slam  dlKtrtct*  vhere  life  eapactaacy  to  tan 
years  shorter  tlian  tn  ocbw  aroae  ot  Um  oam- 
munlty.  It  U  dlagracefui  and  i^^^mr^in^  to 
see  in  tnany  cltiaa  that  scim«  civic  leaders 
own  these  slTmi  properttee  and  do  notlUng 
toward  stamping  out  thlj  cancer  In  owr  so- 
ciety Yet  man;  of  th—  aliimlorde  are  found 
on  the  front  rowm  and  the  trustee  txMirda  of 
our  chtrrcbes  and  jyuagtjguwi. 

Tb«  penal  syMam  La  oar  graak  natton  to  a 
convuiclng  caaa  of  ^i-i»»-i  tauuie,  »iwi  thi^ 
Is  conflrmai  by  knovledgeahla  peuyie  In  tiiia 
field.  This  disheartening  tact  waa  recently 
accepted  as  a  fact  by  the  mion  ad&Untstra- 
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tlon.  The  pzla<iDs  are  a  proving  ground  for 
the  breeding  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  crim- 
inals for  tae  benefit  of  .some  corrupt  people 
who  wUl  resist  and  oppoee  changes  desl^^ned 
to  reduce  crime  In  America.  In  practically 
erery  prison,  for  a  price  one  can  obtain  auiy- 
thliig  he  wants— narcotics,  liquor,  you  name 
!t.  On  an  average  day.  there  are  4OO.00O  peo- 
[  lc  ]■!  pru-iii.s  m  America.  Over  M  per  cent 
are  under  33  years  of  age.  Fifty-two  per  cent 
are  not  yot  even  Ci.nvlc  cd  In  th"  city  and 
cotmty  Jails  Fntir  out  of  five  are  eligible  for 
ball  but  do  not  have  the  monrv  to  be  r«^ 
leased  while  awaiting  trial  Many  are  kept  In 
JaU  9  to  18  montha.  Many  wtia  are  acquitted 
are  inncceiit,.  but  their  lives  hav«-  i^een  de- 
.stroyeU  ana  stripped  of  human  dignity  Many 
violent,  chronic,  doagarous  crLtiuuaJs  are  r«- 
I eased  on  ball,  even  -Ith  full  kntiw ledge  that 
they  wlU  be  found  guilty  They  are  free  then 
to  commit  more  crimes  to  obtain  money  to 
pay  their  attorneys  and  b<indsmen,  who 
know  quite  weU  that  -his  Is  the  only  way 
t  hey  will  be  al^Ie  to  pay  tlielr  f  eee 

People  conunltled  to  prlacn  represent  only 
one  out  of  every  ten  crlniea  cominiiteU  and 
reported,  and  only  one  out  of  every  two  are 
reported.  They  enter  these  deplorable  places 
ai  friRhtenDd.  l.isecure  hvpej  <;ensii  ive  peo- 
pl«.  Those  who  are  arsi  offender?  and  non- 
vK.Ient  are  mixed  with  hardentM,  t  aigh.  vio- 
lent crunlnals.  ITiey  meet  mean,  .sadlatlc 
people  not  only  anu  ng  the  inmates  but 
among  tlie  pdaon  peraonnei  aa  weli .  and  de- 
strucllon  of  these  iiuina:;  beings  c.juine.ces 
very  soon  after  entering  these  Inaitutlonis. 
Homosexual  affairs  within  prUons  are  con- 
summated without  consent  of  both  parties 
rap<-8  run  rampant,  and  deals  are  made  for 
-special  favors.  .As  mentioned  above,  anything 
can  be  bought  for  a  price— wltii  naroitlcs 
liigh  Oil  the  list,  ihla  ctuid  not  pos-Mbly  nap- 
pen  without  the  Involvement  of  prison  per- 
sonnel, too  much  aiouey  la  Involved  to  stop 
It.  and  too  many  are  participating  in  this 
corrtiptlon 

A  subcommittee  of  a  national   psy-hlatrlc 
organtzathWT  stated   In   Its  report   that   when 
you  place  a  rat  In  a  maae  with  no  -nitlet    In- 
anity  result.  an4   tJUs  leads  to    .loJence     If 
you  conftne  a  dog  to  your  borne  for  one  year 
then  releaoo  It  on  the  streeta.  it  will  go  ber- 
serk.  Yet  we   keep  human    beings  locked   up 
for   years,   then   release   them   witii   only    the 
clothes  they  are  wearing,  only  »lo  or  $20  In 
cash— rarely  more — and  a  bus  tlcliet  to  their 
community    Jobs   for   these   ex-convlcts    are 
rare,    and    wtien    their   money    !a   gone    they 
must  resort  to  crime  The  facts  In  the  record 
clea»!y   sboa    thla.    People    tn    authority   are 
aware  ot  these  awfvd  trtrCha.  but  no«liing  Is 
b<»lng  done  to  ctiange  tike  sltuaUon.  This  U 
the  principal   reason   why   about  TO  per  cent 
ol    all    Inmates    are    reeldl vista    (more    com- 
monly called  repeaters).  Eighty  per  cent  of 
all  .serious  crimes  are  committed  by  persons 
prevlousty  In  prison  and  28  per  cent  are  men- 
tally retarded    If  a  doctor  lost  70  per  cent  of 
his   patients   through   death   or  If  an   auto- 
mobile mantfaeturer  pn-oduGed  tbls  percent- 
age of  defacu-ve  cars    botli  ttae  dcictor  and  the 
manufacturer    would    aooa    be    out   of    tKiat- 
naas;    they   would  ao  longer   be   Ui  pracUee. 
Not  so  with  Lha  prison  systeni — It  la  growing 
larger    and    expanding    and    the    profita   In- 
crease for  tfcose  corrupt   people  Involved  In 
operating    these    Institutions     Many    Ameri- 
cans  do   understand    but    are   too   apathetic 
regarding  tbeaa  dlagracefid  condlUoas    They 
do  no*  reaUaa  tbat  5  per  cent  of  tlia  ino^^ee 
are  Lnnoceat. 

The  pop«itetioa  ot  oar  penal  intittiOocH 
cacaea  froan  all  walks  ef  Uia,  and  are  etf  every 
color,  cread.  and.  national  origlA.  Meat  h« 
non-violent,  such  aa  tax  evadera,  moon- 
shiners, thoas  Incarcerated  by  seleetfye  proae- 
c'jtlons.  sefectiTB  service   violators,  cotmter- 


felters,  embezzlers,  bad  checJc  artiste,  those 
convicted  for  theft  of  motor  veh^clea,  and 
many  other  such  types  of  crimes  Very  few 
members  of  organized  crime,  or  people  cian- 
.Mdered  to  be  a  menace  to  our  nation  will  be 
found  in  prl-son,  Tbey  apparently  can  reach, 
with  money.  Uiose  ui  authurity  at  all  levels 
including  the  Judiciary  la  New  York  City,  90 
per  cent  of  all  organized  crime  cases  are  tried 
among  the  same  lew  Judges  and  the  decisions 
by  the  Judges  In  many  of  these  caaes  are 
linbellevahle,  amazing,  shocfclng,  and  even 
C(..ntrasting  and  conflicting  The  Bar  Aisso- 
c:atlon.  for  rea.sons  only  known  to  Its  mem- 
bers, lacks  the  courage  to  speak  out  and  de- 
mand the  removal  of  unqualLfled  »  corrupt 
judges.  Information  has  been  published  that 
judgeships  are  sold  in  New  York  at  an  aver- 
age price  ol  $ao.0OO.  which  must  be  paid  in 
currency. 

Inmates  soon  dlacover  the  lack  of  uniform 
sentencing— sometimes  by  the  same  Judges  — 
for  .similar  crimes  An  inmate  may  be  In 
prison  for  cjne  year  for  steallni?  s  car  hts 
first  o(Ien.se,  and  another  under  the  same 
conditions  may  be  In  for  five  years  One 
per.son  on  a  marijuana  charge  may  be  im- 
pruuned  Uir  one  year  while  another  la  .serv- 
ing JO  years  for  the  same  vioJaiK>u. 

The  parole  board  wlU  turn  down  some 
prisoners  eligible  for  parole,  yet  grant  parole 
t<?  violent  criminals  with  second,  third,  and 
fourth  offenses  on  their  reeord.s  Parole  btwird.s 
ref\ise  to  inform  the  prisoners  of  the  rea- 
soiLs  for  denying  parole  so  that  applying 
inmates  may  correct  their  deficiencies '  be- 
fore they  agam  became  eligible  for  considera- 
tion by  the  board  These  two  siLuaii..nj,- 
the  falUu-e  of  the  parole  board  to  slate  the 
reasons  for  denial  and  the  lack  of  uniform 
sentencing— make  It  very  possthle  for  cnr- 
rapt  BUthorlthM  to  receive  payment  for 
special  treatment.  These  two  factors  bring 
about  more  antl-Amerkain  lecUng  bitter- 
ness, and  hatred  ainong  inmates  than  a/.y- 
IhUig  eise  and  cause  them  to  .seek  revenge 
when  they  are  released  More  vloisiit  crimen 
then  result! 

Criminality  originates  n  the  mjid  and 
Is  a  product  of  faulty  learning  or  failure  to 
learn  With  crtminafny  regarded  as  a  learned 
behavior,  otir  schoole.  our  churches,  parei.ts. 
courts,  and  prisons  are  obvloosly  faU.nir  an* 
oar  ctiltura  is  aertoualy  tluvatenad  UBle«  the 
trend  Is  reversed.  Our  fxuure  points  -.o  chao.s 
when  the  record  stoows  tbat  4«  per  cent  <>1 
all  male  olUldren  wUl  be  arroud  for  nou- 
t raffle  charges  and  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
untU  oiiT  froe  society  Is  completely  destroyed. 
Remember  that  IB  out  of  every  30  persons 
who  enter  our  prisons  erentualTy  rrtnrn  to 
siicietf  and  a  large  number  of  perwms  who 
were  once  human  beings  have  been  tnrned 
into  mad  dogs  who  run  looaa  in  oar  eoclety 
Many  of  tha  youngcrters  ot  today  ar*  con- 
sciously or  sutoeoaacloualy  slsaallnc  for  help 
through  their  behavior,  caused  by  preaaoras 
engendered  by  our  ooraplei  society;  and  we 
close  the  door  on  them  In  many  liistancea 
This  rtrtng  tide  of  crime  ta  a  social  problem 
nutfti  nka  a  cancerons  sore,  and  »e  mtmt 
understand  that,  like  the  cimceronM  sore  th« 
protiiem  haa  a  tendaacy  to  ^c«ad  and,  if  not 
treated  In  time,  will  destroy  tba  total  body 
of  our  aociaty  So,  we  nnau  treat  tba  wttoM 
paUent  by  getting  to  the  root  of  the  causes 
of  these  problems. 

We  design  programs  expending  hundreds 
of  Mirtons  of  doQare  for  wars  and,  after  we 
defeat  oar  enemies  Jn  war,  refeabllttatlon 
takwi  piaea.  Tet  we  maka  lltO*  or  n»  effort 
to  prmtda  a  namn  fi-aetlon  at  tUa  amount 
to  rehaMUtata  eas'  own  paopla  In  aalTli« 
st^aae  of  «ur  aodal  and  ilimiMtlr  probleou. 
America  haa  many  sarloua  prabloma,  includ- 
ing poUutton,  hut  none  can  approactt  ta  tta 
potential  Uag«dy  the  pollattDn  at  the  mfml 
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What  oxir  country  needs  is  not  retribution 
but  therapy,  baaad  on  tiilB  particularly  vio- 
lent state  of  our  natlonsJ  madness  which  has 
developed  into  a  society  of  punlshers. 

Some  prison  administrators  Institute  a 
token  rehabilitation  program,  although  they 
regard  protection  as  the  prlnclfjal  function  of 
a  prison  All  other  functions  or  missions  are 
relegated  to  a  secondary  role  Such  concern 
leads  to  an  almost  unbelievable  fanaticism 
with  regard  to  security  Inside  the  prison. 
Obsession  with  security  might  be  amusing 
were  It  not  so  annoying  to  the  men  Inside 
who  have  to  put  up  with  frequent  head 
counts,  searches,  many  harassments.  and  con- 
tinual surveillance  The  extremely  low  escape 
rate  (over  a  30-year  period  only  about  8 
prisoners  out  of  700.000  escaped  from  the  fed- 
eral prison  system)  plus  the  existence  of 
such  a  large  number  of  unapprehended  crim- 
inals not  in  prison,  as  well  as  the  growing 
successful  use  of  minimum  security  prison 
camp>8  without  walls  proves  how  ridiculous 
this  obsession  Is  Many  prisoners  are  released 
despite  the  positive  knowledge  that  they  soon 
will  be  back  In  prison,  as  they  are  unpre- 
pared mentally,  educationally,  vocationally, 
or  financially  for  life  in  our  society  They  are 
souls  who  have  no  hope  or  purpose  In  life 
and  for  whom  no  one  cares 

On  a  long-term  basis,  then,  prisons  provide 
no  real  protection:  escapes  are  preeumably 
feared  because  of  the  bureaucratic  problems 
they  create,  and  because  of  possible  negative 
reactions  among  the  public  On  a  short-term 
basis,  prisons  may  protect  thoee  outside  the 
walls,  but  under  present  conditions  they  are 
unable  to  protect  Inmates  from  the  crimes 
that  flourish  within  the  walls.  The  rapes, 
beatings,  and  sometimes  murders  very  rarely 
t)ecome  known  to  the  public  These  crimes 
committed  against  the  Inmate  f)opulatlon 
by  other  Inmates  or  guards  are  almost  always 
neglected  when  considering  the  protective 
aspects  of  Imprisonment. 

Prisons  are  certainly  no  deterrent  to  crime. 
In  fact,  they  are  considered  as  a  higher  edu- 
cation In  breeding  and  educating  criminals — 
sort  of  "collegee  for  crime  "  Propaganda  and 
p<^lltlcal  hogwash  for  votes  mislead  the  Amer- 
ican i>eople  Into  believing  that  stronger, 
harsher  punishments  dealt  out  In  longer  sen- 
tences will  reduce  crime;  but  the  facts  and 
records  do  not  support  this  Psychologists 
generally  believe  that  rewarding  desired  be- 
havior Is  more  effective  than  punishing  un- 
deslred  behavior  Capital  punishment  has  not 
deterred  crimes  of  murder  as  opposed  to 
long-term  Imprisonment  it  seems  likely  that 
most  crimes  are  not  deterrable  by  Imprison- 
ment or  any  other  form  of  punishment  be- 
cause the  decision  to  commit  them  Is  not 
a  rational  one  In  which  consequences  are 
weighed  In  advance.  In  thoee  cases  where 
the  decision  to  commit  a  crime  la  made  ra- 
tionally, certainty  of  punishment  Is  Ukely 
to  be  a  more  lmp)ortant  factor  than  the  sev- 
erity of  punishment  Since  most  crimes  are 
not  cleared  through  arrest,  most  of  thoee 
airested  are  not  convicted  and  moat  of  thoee 
convicted  Initially  are  not  Imprisoned,  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  does  not  exist  In  our 
Judicial  system,  nor  Is  It  poaslble  to  conceive 
of  a  Judicial  system  consistent  with  civil 
Ubertlee  that  could  insure  such  certainty. 
There  Is  a  certain  percentage  of  hardened, 
chronic,  habitual  criminals  who  will  return 
to  crime,  regardless  of  the  financial  opportu- 
nities offered  them — crime  Is  a  way  of  life 
for  them.  These  people  mutt  be  treated  dif- 
ferently from  the  majority  of  priaonmra.  They 
are  the  teachers  of  serious,  major  orlmes  m 
our  "colleges  of  crime  "  Many  prisoners  en- 
ter prison  the  first  time  for  theft,  then  later 
for  murder  or  nx>r«  violent  crime*  at  tbe 
prisons  eduoate  their  inmates. 

Sexual  tuuloDa  and  undarourrenta  of  vio- 
lenoe  are  found  In  moat  prisons   Most  ot  the 


violence  and  murders  In  prison  result  from 
sexual  activities  and  gambling.  Conjugal 
visits,  when  earned  by  good  behavior  and 
work  records,  would  reduce  much  violence. 
Also  such  visits  may  give  these  lost  souls 
some  purpose  and  hope  before  they  are  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

The  punishment  dealt  by  authorities  in 
some  prisons  Is  as  barbaric  and  Inhuman  as 
any  ever  devised  by  man.  These  •sadistic 
animals"  should  be  removed  a*  prison  per- 
sonnel and,  If  proven  guUiy.  should  ^e  crim- 
inally prosecuted  By  doing  this,  some 
changes  would  take  place  promptly.  A  prison 
Ombudsman  to  function  in  these  matters 
would  certainly  expose  such  atrocities  When 
there  are  riots  and  violence  by  inmates,  in 
most  cases  it  U  Ukely  to  have  been  triggered 
by  prison  personnel  since  most  prisoners 
wiint  to  do  their  time  m  the  easleet  and  best 
way  without  any  trouble.  They  are  usually 
frightened  and  helpless  against  any  tyf)e  of 
violence  for  they  would  be  blamed  and 
would  receive  punishment.  The  administra- 
tor will  always  accept  the  word  of  the 
guard — never  the  word  of  a  prisoner.  Many 
guards  wUl  be  more  prone  to  He  than  pris- 
oners Most  guards  and  certain  other  prison 
personnel  are  uneducated,  underpaid,  and 
could  not  get  a  Job  anywhere  else:  and  they 
are  not  sufficiently  trained  In  this  very  Im- 
portant field  where  human  lives — not  mer- 
chandise— are  dealt  with  If  the  humane  so- 
ciety had  Jurisdiction  over  human  Uvea  in 
these  prisons,  they  would  certainly  see  that 
animals  In  their  compounds  could  not  with- 
stand the  mental  and  physical  brutality  so 
rampant  In  these  Institutions,  One  olieerves 
that  human  beings  too  often  malm  or  kill 
their  own  fellow  human  beings,  but  ani- 
mals protect  their  own — even  though  they 
may  kill  others  It  Is  sometimes  confusing 
as  to  which  really  are  human;  and  which 
species  are  really  animaU. 

Law  enforcement  officers  In  practically  ail 
our  dtlee  are  so  underpaid  that  they  are 
forced  to  "moonlight"  In  order  to  live;  or 
they  are  forced  to  accept  payoffs  and  bribes 
We  place  all  the  responslbUlty  on  them  but 
much  of  the  blame  Is  ours.  The  responsibil- 
ity tiiould  be  ours  to  see  that  they  are  well 
trained,  educated,  and  paid  a  living  wage  for 
their  important,  hazardo>us  work         * 

Too  many  laws  are  unenforceable  since 
they  have  loopholes  placed  there  by  corrupt 
politicians  for  the  benefit  of  organised  crime 
People  must  accept  their  reeponstbllltles  to 
become  Involved  In  theee  problems.  If  crime 
is  to  be  reduced  In  the  future;  If  not,  crime 
will  continue  to  Increase  at  such  a  rate  that 
every  family  In  America  will  be  directly 
affected  by  a  serious  crime  wlthm  the  next 
ten  years. 

Regardless  of  the  confusing,  manipulated, 
slanted  crime  figures,  crime  is  Increasmg  and 
certain  elements  will  lead  to  ftu-ther  in- 
creases. History  will  show  that  after  every 
war  crime  increaaee  among  the  boys  return- 
ing home.  We  expeot  the  approximately  three 
million  young  men  who  have  been  trained  to 
kill  In  Vietnam  to  return  home  to  normal  life 
when  they  are  released.  But  this  Is  not  pos- 
sible— you  cannot  train  human  beings  to  kill 
and  then  bring  them  back  and  tell  them  that 
they  are  no  longer  killers.  Human  minds  and 
human  beings  cannot  be  turned  on  and  off 
like  a  light  switch. 

Increased  costs  of  living  force  aome  people 
to  crime  to  meet  their  obligations.  Many  re- 
cipients of  welfare  oaniKM  mee>t  living  re- 
quirements and  the  oooatsknt  m crease  In  wel- 
fare rolla  haa  reached  the  danger  level.  Boa- 
ton  has  one  out  of  five  people  on  ««lfare; 
New  York  and  other  oltlea,  one  out  of  seven. 
New  Tork  alone  has  1,140,000  people  cm  the 
roll  receiving  some  type  of  welfare.  The  lack 
of  legal  and  poUoe  protection  agalnat  the 
■trong-arm  taotlcs  of  the  bill  ooUeotors  make 


many  people  resort  to  crime  to  avcid  being 
roughed  up  and  beaten  by  these  characters 
The  exp&nsion  of  gambling  In  nuuxy  citiee 
and  stales  (In  New  Tork.  offtrack  betting  on 
horses  and  a  propoeed  gambling  casino  bill) 
will  have  a  tendency  to  cause  more  crime 
Drtigs  will  continue  to  create  serious  crim« 
problems  slrice  nothing  apparently  Is  being 
done  toward  the  removal  of  the  Immunity  ol 
diplomats  from  our  own  country  and  thoee 
from  foreign  nations  In  the  trafficking  of 
drugs.  Also,  the  Immunity  from  certain  due 
pr-ocess  of  law  still  exists  In  our  Armed 
Forces,  which  Is  respKinslble  for  the  smug- 
gling of  unbelievable  quantities  of  narcotics 

Some  drastic,  weli-oonceived  program  to 
take  the  profits  out  of  drugs  must  be  put  Into 
effect  Immediately  Additionally,  with  more 
than  100  million  firecuTns  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  people,  we  need  a  strong  gun  con- 
trol law.  No  other  Industrial,  scientific  na- 
tion In  the  world  has  as  much  violence  and 
crime  as  our  great  nation 

A  full  dlscloeure  law  should  be  enacted 
that  would  require  top  echelon  personnel  of 
the  Justice  Department,  members  of  the 
Parole  and  Probation  Boards,  and  Bureau  of 
Prisons  personnel  to  file  disclosure  of  their 
financial  net  worth,  and  their  annual  income 
and  expenses,  and  make  such  dlacloeure 
available  to  the  press  and  to  the  public  The 
full  dlscloeure  provision  should  be  rigidly  en- 
forced and.  If  violated — and  such  violation 
proven — it  should  carry  a  provision  for  crimi- 
nal prosecution,  the  automatic  return  of  any 
monies,  fees  or  Illegal  comp>en6atlon  re- 
ceived: and.  wherever  applicable  the  can- 
cellation of  pensions  and  oUier  employee 
benefits. 

There  is  nothing  that  would  go  farther  In 
restoring  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the 
American  people  In  our  government  and  Its 
officials 

I  think  the  statements  of  two  very  knowl- 
edgeable persist  can  best  explain  the  roots 
of  some  of  these  problems  U.8  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Robert  Jaclcson  in  an  address 
to  a  conference  of  US  Attorneys  In  I&40 
stated.  "A  prosecutor  has  more  control  over 
life,  liberty,  and  reputation  than  any  other 
person  in  America,  ,  ,  He  can  chooee  de- 
fendant A  prosecutor  stands  a  fair 
chance  of  finding  at  least  a  technical  viola- 
tion of  some  act  on  the  part  of  almost  any- 
one "  Famed  criminal  lawyer,  F.  Lee  Bailey. 
August  23.  1968,  stated, 

The  Judicial  system  Is  not  concerned  with 
"truth."  As  1  get  older  and  as  I  get  grayer. 
I'm  lees  convinced  that  people  are  really 
interested  In  truth 

We're  not  sep>aratlng  the  Innocen*  from  the 
guilty  We  separate  those  against  whom  the 
evidence  appears  to  weigh  heavily  from  those 
against  whom   the  evidence  appears  thin 

There  are  very,  very  few  cases  that  law- 
yers could  not  settle  as  to  the  truth  if  they 
chose  to  do  so  The  cases  that  go  to  trial  are 
the  close,  contentious  cases,  whes  the  oppor- 
tunities for  error  are  myriad.  Jury  trials  are 
too  often  a  matter  of  Russian  roulette 

I  woiUd  like  to  believe  that  there  stii:  are 
many  people  willing  to  search  their  minds 
hearts,  and  souls  In  caring  for  others  and 
bring  the  American  people  back  to  their 
senses  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  greatest  form 
of  government  ever  known  to  and  devised 
by  man,  and  if  we  are  in  fact  to  preserve  the 
human  race.  We  must,  if  we  are  to  remain 
a  free  society  with  law  and  order,  and  with 
equal  Justice  for  all !  We  must  eliminate 
double  standards  of  Justice!  You  will  re- 
call the  lack  of  interest  in  new  drug  law? 
shown  by  many  prominent  people  In  our 
society.  Including  governors,  congressmen, 
business  leaders  and,  others,  until  members 
of  their  own  famillM  were  In  danger  of  going 
to  prlaon.  Mow  they  want  to  revise  and  change 
the  laws.  The  youngitart  of  thase  prominent 
people    ware    not    Imprisoned.    Some     were 
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placed  on  probation  Thre<?  ra.-,es  tHkiri  at 
random  (there  are  thonnancU  of  others)  in 
which  'hey  showed  no  coni-ern  for  tho«e  In- 
volved were  >  1  )  Ttie  case  of  John  Sinclair 
the  p'-H»t  and  political  activist  who  received 
a  ten-year  w.ntence  from  poivMwslon  of  fipo 
raarlj-aana  cigareftes;  (2l  I.ee  Oti.i  Johnaon 
a  3.K.C.C  leader  who  recetvetl  a  rhlrty-y«wr 
Bentence  for  giving  (not  reHirtgi  one  mari- 
juana i-ljfar?tte  to  an  nr.derroveT  a^ent:  (3) 
WUUam  Baugher  whi  was  picked  up  In 
Gainesville.  Florida  and  put  in  Jail  for  smok- 
ing a  marijuiina  cl^relt*  (he  did  not  have 
any  others  in  his  possession)  Shortly  after 
being  }sl1ed.  he  was  foi.md  dead  In  his  cell, 
a  victim  of  rape  and  bentt:!gs  The  atrthor- 
Itles  reported  his  death  a  suicide,  tnit  a  few 
people  demanded  a  ?rand  Jury  Investigation. 
An  Indictment  of  an  ! 8-year-old  yotrth  for 
the  murder  of  Baugher  followed. 

The  wisdom  of  Oeorge  Bernard  Shaw  sums 
up  the  chaotic  deplorable  prison  system  In 
a  short  statement;  •'Wo  hare  been  Judging 
and  punishing  ever  since  Jesus  told  ua  not 
to  and  I  defy  anyone  to  make  a  convincing 
case  for  believing  that  the  world  has  been 
any  better  than  It  would  have  been  If  there 
had  never  been  a  Judge,  a  prison,  or  a  gallowi 
In  all  that  time." 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  STROPJG  INDE- 
PENDENT CONQUEST  OF  CANCER 
AOENCY 

<Mr.  PEPPER  «sk«d  and  was  (fiven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recobb  and  to  Incl'ude 
extraneons  matter.  • 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, October  5.  former  Senator  Lister 
Hill  of  Alabama  received  the  fourtli 
annual  Sidney  Parber  medicul  research 
•ward  which  honored  him  for  his  many 
years  of  leadership  m  tlie  Congress  in 
the  fight  against  cancer  During  my  14 
years  of  service  in  the  other  body.  Sena- 
tor Hin  and  I  worked  together  in  spon- 
sorinR  a  number  of  pieces  of  legislation 
affectuiB  tlie  healtli  of  the  American 
people.  In  1937  Senator  Hill,  tht-n  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives 
cosponsored  the  leaislation  rreating  the 
National  C'anrer  Institute  which  I  co- 
sponsored  with  former  Senator  Homer 
Bone  of  Washington 

In  1947  I  was  joined  by  Lister  Hill  who 
had  come  to  the  Senate  In  1938.  in  the 
sponsorsiiip  of  S.  93  which  would  have 
provided  &100  nullion  a  vear  for  ."-upport 
of  resetirch  m  the  tieid  of  ran<  er 

When  S<Tiator  Hili  a.ssumed  thi'rhnir- 
manship  of  both  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcomnutlot  on 
Labor-HEW.  the  budtiet  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  wa.-;  oiUj  $21  milHoii. 
Fourteen  year.s  later  when  lie  n-tired 
from  the  Senate,  the  iDu«l«et  was  $180 
millloD. 

In  Ws  remarica  in  acrer>ti;!g  the  Sidney 
Parber  award  Senator  Hill  .strongly 
endorsed  the  need  for  a  .strong,  inde- 
pen(ient  Conqueiit  of  Caiicer  Agency 
within  the  Nation<ii  In^iUtuies  oi  Health. 
Rep!yui«  to  Uie  criticwnss  of  tJio»e  who 
state  that  such  an  independent  agency 
win  lead  to  the  dtainantHnsr  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  (if  He?ilth.  S^Tiatcrr  Rill 
stated  that  he  did  not  share  these  feel- 
iB&s.  He  pointed  out  that  since  iU  estab- 
lishment in  1948  tlie  National  In.stitutes 
of  Health  had  been  reorganized  many 
times  in  order  to  establish  new  admin- 
istrative structures  and  Increased  visi- 


bility for  major  offeru^tve  against  disease 
Referring  specifically  to  the  creation  of 
the  independent  Coiujuest  of  Cancer 
A«en<-y  ct^ucep*  incorporated  ui  S.  1828. 
Senator  Kill  toid  hia  audjentre  that — 

li  :h  •.)  n  V  ■*■»•,•  (if  thinking  a  mmple  recog- 
iiiuon  of  the  r:\cx  that  what  was  effective 
adinlnlstratlvely  when  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  was  fs-abllahcd  (3  years  n^<i  with 
a  budget  of  »5(iO  noo  is  otjvlously  not  ade- 
quate to  manage  a  massive  caticer  offensive 
which  win  hopefuDv  rea  ii  a  vearlv  kvel  of 
appr-xlmately  one  billion  dolltirs  bv   1»78 

No  one  can  accui;t'  Li.ster  Hul  of  sup- 
puitmg  any  mea.^ure  »iuch  would  m  any 
way  harm  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  He  and  the  late  John  Foffarty, 
who  served  in  this  btxly  for  26  year.s,  were 
the  architects  and  builders  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

I  am  prLUd  and  happy  to  be  allied  wuli 
my  old  friend  LLsler  Hill  in  support  of  8, 
1828  On  Septcmijer  16  of  this  year  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Hoase  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  ;hr  Knrironment 
which  is  chaired  by  in.v  gtxjd  friend  and 
colleague  from  Florida.  Paul  Rogers  I 
testified  tiial  aitliough  liiere  was  cou- 
.siderable  merit  m  the  leRislaUon — H  H 
10681  —  introdu.  ed  by  Mr  Kocers.  I  fell 
that  the  Senate  version  was  preferable 
since  It  gave  the  proposed  Conquest  of 
Cajicer  Agency  the  independence  and 
visibility  which  It  must  liave  to  carry  on 
a  billioja  doUar  job.  As  Senator  Hill  notes 
in  the  Boaton  speech : 

It  would  be  a  disservice  to  every  Amer- 
h-an  who  Is  hoping  and  praying  for  an  end 
to  this  scourge  to  appropriate  these  larn» 
sums  of  money  and  then  see  them  dribble 
through  six  layers  of  bureaucracy  before  pro- 
grams were  activated. 

On  SepU'iuber  29,  I.  Jicrefore,  intro- 
duced H  R  109^2  which  Ls  identical  with 
the  versioi:  r)ropn.sed  by  the  administra- 
tioti  and  pas.sed  by  the  Senate  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  79  to  1. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
will  want  to  review  fully  the  reasons  Lis- 
ter Hill  gives  for  supporUiiK  the  Senate 
version  ul  the  legislation,  and  I.  tliere- 
fore,  lacluae  at  this  point  m  mv  remarks 
the  full  text  of  his  magniflrant  speech 
in  acrepfrrg  the  Pfldney  Parber  Medical 
Research  .'Kward- 

Th«  Neso  roji  iL  Stbonc  iNuafr.MiuufT  Con- 
quest  or   C/L-NCEa.   fnitNCt 

I  Remarks  )>;  Senator  Lister  UUl ) 
P  lurth    Annual    .Sidney    Part>«r    Medical    Re- 
setUTh    Award     Koon.     niemtav     October    5. 
1971.    Andltorliim     Children'^    Ciineer    Re- 
search  F  "ind.it ion    Bn«t-on    Maesacnuaelts 

Dr      Parber     and     Dl.stlngulshed     Quests 
Words  cannot  express  the  doep  gratitude  and 
appreciation   I  feel   tn  accepting   the  Sidney 
Farber  award 

The  great  physician  Sir  WUllam  Osier, 
whose  elequent  writings  I  first  happened 
upon  In  the  medical  library  if  my  surgeon 
father,  sununed  up  a  lifetime  of  dedlcatl^iu 
to  suffering  patlenta  lu  Vneae  words  "To 
have  strlvei..  to  Uave  b««u  t.iu«  u>  certain 
Uieal.K.    U^la    aloue    U    wurth    Uke    struggle." 

I  he  ai.i.u  fur  wlbui  tltls  award  l£  uartvcfl 
i->  A  perfect  e.xempiar  ol  -Jie  Osier  dictum. 

lliuuibtxig  Itir'jU^^li  a  m«<llc&l  ciictioii4i.ry 
ju.,t  Uie  otl.er  day  I  uuiie  sucxium  m  df^Bd- 
tiou  uX  caucer.  wUlcli  c^>ni««  fr  'Oa  U>«  LaUu 
wxifd  meaning  crab,  as:  "a  pcograsalve 
f:rci»th  of  tiSsiie  not  adequately  controlled 
by  restraining  forces  within  an  Individual's 
body,  proceeding  without  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  body,  leading  ultimately.  If  un- 


checked to  the  deatruction  of  ti»e  individual 
in  ahlch  it  aroee."  I  prefer  a  more  vivid 
(ieanltlon  of  cancer  given  on  the  Boor  of  the 
Iniied  St&tes  Saiiate  more  than  30  years  a«u 
trv  the  late  Senator  Matt  .N'eeley  I  We^• 
VirgliUa.  who  died  In  ltt68  of  the  very  tii^Mi>,i- 
tie  had  been  Oghting  le^ialatively  Uir  m -re 
ihaii  ti'.ree  decade*. 

Referrir>(t  to  the  deacrlpuoii  by  Charles 
l>.cken«  in  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  of  the 
hiirrars  of  t  ne  fruiUotlne  in  revoiluUDriarv 
Prance.  Matt  Neely  on  May  18.  \  )i»  st'X)cl 
on  the  aoor  of  tht  .Senate  aiui  u'tered  these 
prophetic  words 

"I  propaatt  to  spa-aik.  of  a  intjnster  that  la 
more  tiaatlate  than  the  euillotlne:  mere  tr- 
resistible  -hun  the  mlK^^tlest  army  that  ever 
marcned  to  battle,  more  terrlfving  than  any 
ither  netniTfer  tiiat  haa  f!ver  threatened  the 
cxl.^tence  of  the  huinim  race  llie  name  of 
thLs  loath.^ome.  deadly  aiul  Insatiatf  monster 
is  cancer  It  is  ..Ider  than  the  human  race 
B\'idence  of  cancer  has  been  founsl  ;d  the 
fossil  remains  of  a  serpent  that  is  «upp<«ed 
to  have  lived  millions  ol  years  ago  Reciircis 
made  o:i  papyri  by  the  ancient  Efvptian.i 
•how  that  the  cancer  curse  a. is  ItiKrwn  ui  the 
v^Liifv  lit  the  Nile  more  than  JMO<)  years  be- 
fore th«'   birth  of  Clu-iat 

It  nuiv  .sfpii.  lucomprehensltjie  ic  ycu  to- 
day but  It  took,  almost  tJiree  UecaUes  for  the 
.\merican  people,  aiid  the  Voii^em.  to  re- 
spond to  the  moving  pletts  .  ■<  iiiy  gtnjd  ttimoA 
.Uatt  Neely  lu  1UJ8,  SeiiHt^.r  Nee:y  proyoaad 
a.ii  »ppropriaUun  of  Hoci.uiK)  to  tlie  Natlooat 
.\cademy  of  Sciences  lo  a«-velop  a  alueprlnl 
lur  iui  oflensive  agauiit  tills  drear  dl.'-eaae. 
The  sum  he  proposed  was  cut  to  »6o.ixjO  and 
the  report  it  ftiuuiced  was  rei«>gatetl  Ui  tlie 
library  she.ves.  Almost  two  decaoes  later, 
he  Introdut^ed  .egliilatlun  to  approprtate  »lcx» 
million  to  be  used  over  whatever  period  vua 
needed  to  mouot  a  Uirge  scale  researcOi  effort 
against  cancer.  He  noted  tliat  the  ei.Ure  »10G 
million  appropriation  sought  lu  his  bill  wa6 
less  than  a  half  day's  cost  of  our  participation 
In  World  War  ri.  In  spite  of  his  heroic  offorts. 
the  bill  went  down  to  defeat. 

However,  with  the  passage  of  the  act  creat- 
ing the  National  Cancer  Institute  Lii  1937 — 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  co-spotisor  as  a 
then  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— we  begiin  the  long,  arduoua  struggle 
to  give  our  research  scientists  the  funds  to 
move  against  mankind's  deadliest  foe.  From 
1937  to  194fl.  the  budget  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Inatltute  was  held  at  the  munificent 
level  of  $500  000  a  year  But  from  then  on. 
hard  won  Increases  were  slowly  achieved 
When  r  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
In  1968,  and  also  acquired  a  second  and  very 
useful  prmlTton  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  I,atior- 
H  B  W  .  the  bttdget  of  the  Watlona;  Cancer 
rnsrtittrte  wtis  only  $21  million  We  have 
mored  somewrhat  more  rapidly  In  recent 
years:  the  budget  of  the  ffatlonal  Caiu^er  In- 
stitute for  the  dirrent  fiscal  year  la  approxi- 
mately »3:.»S  million. 

However  In  Mghr  of  the  fact  that  cancer 
wilt  eventually  .strike  one  In  every  four  Amer- 
icans and  that  It  costs  our  economy  a  mini- 
mum of  $!.^  billion  yearty  In  medical  care  ex- 
penflps  and  Inst  pn>diict!v!ty.  $it3S  rr.lIJlon  la 
•;till  niily  a  d'-'wn  paymetit  towar'l  getting  the 
blK  effort  Kolng  Our  taxes  provide  $80  hnilon 
a  vear  f^-r  the  defense  of  otir  ctitintry.  we  de- 
vote only  a  mtnlsnite  percentage  of  this  sum 
for  defense  agaln.st  a  foe  which  has  killed 
rrmre  Americans  than  the  number  of  lives  lost 
in  all  of  the  war^  we  hat^  f^ui^t  since  the 
.Amertran   Revolntlon 

Biit  the  profrresB  we  have  mad**  wmiM  not 
have  been  poaalble  without  the  serrtt-e  and 
wieriflee  of  s\ieti  (rlants  of  medirliie  im  r>ortor 
Fiither  In  Boston,  rou  know  thla  kfiid  and 
compasKtonat*  mma  tor  HM  tcwebtng  and  re- 
aaarcti  eootrlbatkna  at  the  Hananl  Me«Ucal 
SchiK'l,  and  for  hl.i  even  greater  achleveiiient 
in  founding  and  developing  the  world  re- 
nowned Children's  Cancer  Research  Foun- 
dation. 
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In  Waahlngtoci,  DX!.  'wc  kno'w  Dr  Farber  as 
the  gantle  but  pentrta&t  warrkir  who  was, 
and  oMU  ia.  ttea  Mnfla  moat  potant  and  wall 
infonnad  aoiBoe  of  aokaoUflc  knonaladce  In 
tita  fiAd  ct  eanoar.  In  aU  ctf  my  14  yeara  aa 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Approprlatlona  Sub- 
comxnlttaa  on  Haalth  Or.  Farber  newr  iiinaal 
the  caU  to  toaCltf .  AmftXm  the  •normfmi  prea- 
surea  et  bla  |iii  1— «fMTl  Ufa.  In  ail  of  tiiat 
tune,  oo  vltBaaa  bafcve  tiia  OonunUtee — and 
we  heard  huadredi  aach  year— approactiad 
him  not  only  Ln  toohaiaal  ezpertiae  but  la 
bnngUig  to  tbe  meaaban  of  the  Senate  tlie 
deep  eonTlctton  that  ererj-  Tletlaa  of  eaooer — 
no  matter  bow  lowly  bla  atation  Ln  Ufe— was 
entitled  to  tlia  very  beat  care  In  tbe  looely. 
unrelenUi^  struggle  acatiiBt  ever-aoenacliic 
death 

■nme  doaa  not  permit  the  detalUng  ot  the 
many  a(Mltlaoal  aanrloea  Dr.  Farber  i>er- 
formad  for  PiWRlAeats  of  the  Onltad  Statea. 
for  the  members  of  both  Houaee  of  Congreaa. 
and  for  tbe  Amarleaii  people.  No  doctor  haa 
had  more  Impact  upon  the  exciting  growth 
aiid  deretopaiant  oC  tbe  National  Canoer 
Instltuta:  iH  tbe  only  American  arar  to  serre 
three  four-f«ar  tanna  aa  a  member  of  tbe 
National  Oanear  Adrlaory  Oouncll.  be  apent 
counttoos  days  and  nlghta  abaplng  tbe  pro- 
gram we  now  acdatm  today.  On  oocastram  too 
numerous  to  mention.  I  cntUed  upon  blm  to 
come  to  my  aflkoe  to  oouistl  me  out  of  the 
deep  wvU^trtnga  of  bis  wtadom  and  esperl- 
ence. 

To  U«t  bis  many  sarvlceR  on  Presidential 
and  Congrosstonal  oominiaaloa.s  ov«r  tiie  past 
two  deeadea  woold  carry  me  far  mio  tbe 
aftM'nooK.  BcrveTer.  I  reoieaiber  wltli  partic- 
ulax  grmtltiMte  bla  tremeiuioua  contrlbutlona 
to  tbe  Oan>mlt«e«  of  Clonaaitazits  on  Medical 
Reaeaxcta  to  ttM  United  States  Benate  la 
196&-1M0.  Bacanoe  all  a<  lu  members  were 
so  busy,  nkoet  of  tbe  Baaettngs  were  beid  on 

weakanda.  I   Ml  in    vividly  one   weekend 

meeting  at  tbe  Maxrtott  Buted  In  nearby  Vir- 
ginia. The  Commlttea  met  for  acme  16  bours 
on  Friday  and  recouvened  on  Saturday.  In  tbe 
midst  of  ru  deaberatlons  Dr  Farber  was 
called  to  tfae  pbrone.  He  returned  to  tbe  room 
and  leportod  that  be  b.^  to  leave  because 
one  of  hia  pa^ap- tr  iiad  sutrered  a  sudden 
reyerae.  Kxicvwt&g  tbe  crtUciJ  nature  of  tbe 
C-omniltt«e  deUberaacna.  several  of  bis  c«  1- 
leagues  pleaded  witb  bun  to  stay,  arguing 
that  one  ol  bis  var}'  competent  aiiooclates 
could  probably  iiaiMUe  tbe  case. 

"No".  Dr.  Parbar  replied  in  lils  quiet 
manner.  •tbU  U  my  paOani  and  the  lainUy 
Is   upset.   I  must  return  to  Boeton." 

In  1M«.  President  Johnaoo  appointed  bim 
to  the  Preeldenfa  CommlsBlon  on  Heart  Dis- 
ease Oanoer  and  Strofca.  He  was  given  tl^e 
on«rr>us  reapoaatblUty  at  preparing  tbe  can- 
cer seetlon  o*  tbe  Report,  and  lie  did  hia 
usual  beautiful  ]ob. 

Moe*  recently,  be  serred  ae  Co-chairman 
of  the  Natlonai  Panel  of  Ooruiultanta  on  the 
Conqitest  of  Carteer,  sppotnted  by  the  United 
8tRt«!<  Senate  In  1970  The  historic  Report  of 
that  Panel  for  the  firet  time  moved  the  field 
of  canoer  Into  the  forefront  of  our  national 
prlnprltle*  and  persuaded  the  President  of  tbe 
Uriited  buatee  t-o  prop<*ie  leKlslatlon  whooe 
goal  ts  tbe  eventual  eonquest  of  tiie  disease 
The  leglRlntlon  passe*!  the  SeruLte  by  tbe 
overwhelming  »t«e  of  7B  to  1.  and  acUon  on 
It  18  oupeoted  eliortly  In  the  House  al  Repre- 
sentatives 

I  am  a  oonstant  and  aild  reader  ol  medi- 
cal Journals,  and  I  am  aware  of  some  alarm 
In  the  scientific  community  that  singling  otrt 
catvoer  for  a  direct  Preatdential  tnltlaUve  wUl 
Bomebow  lead  to  tbe  avantual  dlaaaatllng 
of  the  WationtJ  Institutes  of  Health.  I  do  not 
share  tlteae  f«ellBg«;  for  example.  FraaMeot 
Kennedy's  focua  upon  maatai  iwtardaUoa 
and  tbe  tben  anprat  w<tonasd  astabUstameat 
of  a  PreaMantua  Oavunlaaian  on  Uactal  Ba- 
tardatloB  «nd  not  lead  to  Cbe  dtsaolutleB  of 
the  Wational  Inatltatas  of  Health    tn  actual 
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fact.  It  not  only  brought  tbis  bidden  problem 
into  the  opan.  but  it  lad  to  Incraaaad  appro- 
prtaMoaa  Vbxo\^gbioaa.  tbe  eaUire  Aeid  of  taan- 


Tlsera  ara  aaaay  praoedaats  for  PreaVrtentlal 
and   OoagreaaioBai   InitiaUTai   In  particalar 

fields  wtaera  Amarieaxi  Uvaa  ar*  at  etaka 
Franklin  Delano  RooM'relt'i  HiogllDg  out  a< 
poUo  iiiaatuaUy  led  to  tbe  Salk  and  Sabln 
vaednoB.  and  to  a  special  Congriaaliinsl  &p- 
praprtadcai  ao  that  all  cftdldran  oould  racetre 
the  bceoreAta  oT  these  Tan^naa.  Orarr  tbe  y^tr% 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  ba've  man- 
dated many  programa  in  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, etrafea,  oanunanlty  mental  bealtta,  drug 
addiction  and  alcobollam  for  special  funding 
and.  tn  many  casea.  have  legislated  new  ad- 
mlnlBtratlTe  structures  for  these  accelerated 
programs.  Tbe  National  InAitute  of  Uantai 
Health,  for  example,  was  transferred  out  of 
the  Natloaal  Institutes  of  Health  in  1M6  be- 
oause  an  independent  organlaatlon  with  high 
visibility  waa  needed  as  its  program  reaposial- 
billtlas  escalated  In  tbe  fields  of  community 
mental  health,  dmg  addiction  and  aloo- 
holtBta. 

In  niT  46  years  in  the  Oongreas  no  en- 
deavor was  more  rewarding  than  my  role  In 
helping  to  bralVd  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  lata  wbat  Is  acknowledged  to  be  tbe 
finest  aaedleal  raaearch  enterprise  in  tbe 
world.  I  vant  to  oontlnue  tbts  pre-eminence. 
bnt  I  also  want  It  to  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  the  Amarlcan  people. 

Tbe  Oonquest  oif  Canoer  le§:lsIataon  pro- 
posed toy  tbe  Administration — which  catab- 
lisbei  aa  tnOepMideDt  agency  within  the  Na- 
tional Inatltotas  of  Health  beaded  by  a  Di- 
rector appointed  by  tbe  President  with  direct 
t^udgetary  reaponslblllty  to  him — la  to  my 
way  of  tblnkrlng  a  simple  recognition  of  the 
fnct  that  what  wac  effective  adailnlstratlTely 
wben  the  Mattonal  Oanoer  Institute  was  ea- 
tabllshed  %i  years  ago  with  a  budget  at  afiOO.- 

000  Is  obviously  not  adequate  to  manage  a 
massne  cancer  olfenalTe  whlcb  will  hopefully 
reach  a  yearly  lerel  of  approximately  ooe 
billion  dollars  by  1078.  In  endor^ng  this  leg- 
islation tn  tflBtimony  before  both  House  and 
.Senate  onsnmlttees.  Dr  Farber  and  his  dls- 
tiD^-ulsbed  associates  on  the  National  Panel 
of  Consultants  on  tbe  CX>nqueA  of  Cancer 
have  repeatedly  made  tbe  cogent  point  that 
It  would  be  a  disservice  to  every  American 
who  Is  hoping  and  praying  for  an  end  to  tbls 
.scourge  to  appropriate  tbeae  large  sums  of 
rrKmey  and  tben  see  them  drlbtaic  tbrougb 
Six  layars  of  bureaucracy  before  programs  are 
activated 

We  are  at  war  with  an  insldioas  relentless 
foe  As  indicated  in  several  recent  public 
opinion  pollR.  our  people  are  wining  to  pay 
in  taxes  whatever  It  takes  to  win  tbe  final 
victory  But  tbey  rightly  demand  clear,  de- 
risive actloD — not  endless  committee  meet- 
ing, tntecmlnable  reviews  and  tired  Jtutlfi- 
citLlans  ai  tbe  status  quo 

Hovrever  tbe  tsnie  Is  resolved.  I  am  oon- 
iident  tbat  my  dear  friend  Sidney  Part>er  will 
!>e  a  crucial  catalyst  in  the  aolutton.  Over 
tije  years,  there  has  been  no  more  eloquent 
.-spokesman  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  than  Dr.  Farber. 

Among  his  nMkny  engaging  virtuee.  1  ftiKl 
trioKt  admirable  bis  unflagging  optilmlsm.  He 
i.s  one  with  tbe  greet  engineer  Charles  Ketter- 
ing, who  once  declared  tbat  "no  diseaae  Is 
incurable;  It  only  seems  so  beoauee  of  the 
ixnoranoe  of  man  " 

In  proof  of  tbat  aaaertlon.  I  give  you  the 
following  quotation  from  his  testimony  Juet 
a  few  months  ago  before  Senator  Keoiiedr's 
Subeoranilttee  on  Health : 

•"ITiere  Is  no  quoetlon  In  my  mind  that  If 
u-e  m&ke  tbls  effort  today,  and  If  we  plan  It, 
organtae  It.  and  ftmd  it  oorrectJy.  we  irUl  In 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time  make  v»st 

1  nroads  an.  the  cancer  problem  as  we  ktiow  It 
today,  leading  to  the  evwnttial  oontjol  of 
cAncer  " 

r>r    Parber,  you  have  ennoMed  the  profaa- 


sion  of  Medicine  beyond  any  words  tbat  I 
can  ezpreaa  Aa  tbe  aoe  of  a  doetor  and  one 
who  has  been  aurrouadad  by  doctors  %:.\  of 
his  Ills.  I  can  only  employ  tba  words  of  Dr 
Harvey  Cuabing  to  oharaeSertae  tbe  asm  ml 
goal  tbat  baa  alarays  bean  your  life's  miaatoD 
"Deidleatlon  to  people  atek  and  distressed 
:u  tht  proudest  pooBeaaloc  oi  Wie  doctor,  u 
IS  the  mark  of  tbe  true  phyaictati." 


THi:  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
p«TnU8fiW>n  to  extend  hlc  remarlLe  at  tlui> 
ixxnt  in  tte  Recokc  aiad  to  mciude  extra- 
neous matter  i 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker.  I  hav*  pre- 
\iously  called  the  attoitloD  of  the  House 
to  the  holding  of  the  courts  that  the  Con- 
gress has  met  the  constitutional  require - 
ment£  oi  a  deciaratlQU  ol  war  In  South- 
east Asia  by  mutually  particlpMiDC  with 
the  Executive  In  the  proaecuticH)  of  the 
war.  On  October  12  the  Svpreme  Otwrt 
denied  a  petition  for  trertlorarl  in  the 
case  of  OrfffTido  T  Laird  and  Ber'k  v 
Laird.  443  Fed.  2d  1038  (li)71\  from  the 
UJS.  Court  oi  Appeals.  Second  Circuit 
The  headnoCe  No.  3  in  this  case  suin- 
nutriaes  the  action  d  tbe  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  whlcJ  I 
quote: 

3   War  and  NaUoaal  Defense 

Congressional  acUon.  Inciuitlng  tbe  t\it- 
lu&hing  of  nukopower  and  materials  of  war 
fcir  protracted  military'  operatiouf  U.'.  Vlet- 
iiam  was  sulBclent,  without  ail  explicit  dnc- 
laratlou  for  making  of  war  by  tbe  president, 
to  authorlKS  or  ratlXy  military  activity  lu 
VieUiam.  and  thus  execuuve  oOoers  did  not 
exceed  their  coastltuUonai  autbority  by  or- 
deriug  ker>icemeii  to  parucipsxe  ui  »ar. 
V&.C  K.  Con&t.  art.  1  S  fi  cl.  11.  Joint  aaaulu- 
tion  Aug  10.  1964  7B  Stat  BM.  Jolul  Basoiu- 
tluii  May  7.  l»65,  76  Stat  109.  Act  March  lb 
:»67  81  Stat  6. 

The  court  fui-Uier  summarized  its  po-' 
.'.ition  as  follows: 

Wc  held  ir.  the  first  Berk  opinion  tbat  tbe 
constltutlonai  delegaUoa  of  the  trar-deciar- 
ir>g  power  to  the  OoBgreas  coBtalns  a  dls- 
<  averable  and  manageable  standard  laapoiiinc 
in  tbe  Congrees  a  doty  of  ntutoai  participa- 
tion in  the  proaeeutloci  of  wax.  Jnrtlrlai  scru- 
-,  Jiy  of  tbat  duty,  tberefore.  is  not  fo«<ecu»-ed 
\>y  tbe  political  question  doctrine  Baker  t 
Carr.  supra.  Powell  v  McC'ormack.  aupra.  Ac 
we  see  It.  tlM  test  Is  wbeUier  there  la  any 
action  by  the  Coiigress  sufficient  t<.  authorize 
or  ratify  the  mllltar>  activity  tn  ipiestlan 
The  evidentiary  mstesriaiE  produced  at  tbe 
.hearings  In  tbe  district  court  clearly  disclose 
That  this  test  Is  aetlsfVed. 

I  include  the  whole  opinion  of  tl^e 
rour'  m  full  at  this  pcnnl  in  tiie  Rscoed 
folloT*ing  my  remarke. 

INoe    4T7,  4'78,  Dockets  »5270.  1663S1 

Unitid  States  CotniT  or  Aptbals.  Skcoi»b 
Cracurr 

Salvaiore  Orlando.  PiaiutlC-Appeliant.  v 
Melvln  L^uxl.  UidlvlduaUy  and  as  SecretAry 
ol  Defenae  of  the  Cnlted  States,  and  Stanley 
R.  Rosor.  individually  and  as  Secretary  of  the 
.\rmy  o<  tbe  United  Statee,  Defsndatit*- 
Appellees 

kUioolm  A.  Berk,  PialnUfi-Appallant.  v 
Melvln  Laird,  Uvdlpidually,  and  at  Bacretary 
of  Defense  of  the  United  States.  Stanley  R. 
Resor,  Indlrtdually.  and  ac  Secretary  of  the 
Army  of  the  'aEJted  Btates,  and  Col  T  r. 
.spencer.  Individually,  and  as  Chief  of  Staff, 
UiUted  StatM  Anny  KngtneerB  center,  Port 
Bel  voir.  Defendants- Appellees 

Actions  by  servltjeman  to  challenge  eoB- 
stltutlona;  sufSclency  oi  authority  of  execu- 
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tiv«  br&nch  to  wiM;e  war  in  Vletiuun.  ATt«r 
renmnd,  439  P  3d  303.  the  Unlt«(l  Bt*t«a  Ol*- 
trlct  Court  for  the  Bastem  DUtrtet  of  N«w 
York.  Orrtn  O.  Judd.  J,  817  P.Supp.  71i, 
Knuit«d  d«f«nd&nta'  motion  for  wimmaiy 
Judgmant,  and  one  of  aerTloetnen  •ppealetf. 
The  Dnlted  States  Dtstrict  Court,  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York.  John  F.  Dool- 
snsc.  J  .  317  P.Supp.  1013,  denied  motion  at 
other  aervlcemeo  for  a  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion, &nd  that  g«rvlcenian  alBO  appealed  The 
Court  of  AppeAls,  Andertton,  Circuit  Judge. 
held  that  congr^elonal  action,  including  tbe 
fumlahlng  of  manpower  and  oiaterlals  of 
war  for  protracted  military  operations  tb 
Vietnam  was  suflclent.  without  an  ezpUett 
declaration  for  making  of  war  by  the  preot- 
Uent.  to  authorise  or  ratify  military  ac- 
tivity in  Vietnam,  and  thua  executive  oincen 
did  not  exceed  their  constitutional  authority 
by  ordering  servicemen  to  participate  In  war. 

Affirmed 

Irvtng  R.  Kaufman.  Circuit  Judge,  con- 
cured  and  Qled  opinion. 

1     Constitutional  Law — «8  ( 1  > 

Judicial  ecrutlny  of  Coogreea'  duty  ot 
mutual  participation  In  prosecution  of  war 
In  not  forecloeed  by  political  question  dt>c- 
trlne.  DJ8.C.A  Const  art.  1.  5  8.  cl    11. 

2.   War  and  National  Defense—  ,37. 

In  determining  constitutional  sufBclencjr 
of  authority  of  executive  branch  to  wag« 
war  tn  Vietnam,  test  was  whether  there  waa 
any  action  by  Congreos  sufficient  to  author- 
ize or  ratify  the  military  activity  In  ques- 
Uon.  OB.CA.Const.  art.  1.  |  8,  cl.  11;  Joint 
Resolution  Aug   10,  1964.  78  Stat  384, 

3  War  and  National  Defense —  37 
Congressional  action.  Including  the  fur- 
nishing of  manpower  and  materials  of  war 
for  protracted  military  operations  In  Viet- 
nam waa  sufficient,  without  an  explicit 
declaration  for  making  of  war  by  the  presi- 
dent, to  authorize  or  ratify  military  activity 
tn  Vietnam,  and  thua  executive  officers  did 
not  exceed  their  constitutional  authority  by 
ordering  serricemen  to  participate  In  war. 
n.S.C.A.Const.  art.  1.  I  8  d  11;  Joint  Resolu- 
tion Aug  10,  10«4,  78  Stat  384;  Joint  Resolu- 
tion Uay  7,  1066.  79  Stat  109;  Act  March  la. 
1907,  81  Stat.  S. 

4  Constitutional  Law-  68(1).  70(3). 
Constitutional     propriety     of     means     by 

which  Congress  has  chosen  to  ratify  and 
approve  protracted  military  operations  la 
Southeast  Asia  Is  a  political  question;  th« 
form  which  congressional  authorization 
should  take  Is  one  of  policy,  committed  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Congress  and  outalds 
the  power  and  competency  of  the  Judiciary, 
because  there  are  no  Intelligible  and  objeo- 
Uvely  manageable  standards  by  which  to 
Judge  such  actions.  U.S.C.A.Const.  art.  1.  i  8. 
ci.   11. 

Leon  Friedman.  New  York  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  New  York  City  iBurl  Neuborne, 
Kunstler,  Kunstler  &  Hyman,  Norman  Doraeii 
and  Kay  Ellen  Hayes.  New  York  City,  on  the 
brief).  for  plaintiff-appellant  S&lvatore 
Orlando 

Normal  Dorsen.  New  York  City  (Leon 
PYledman,  Burt  Neuborne.  New  York  Civil 
Lioertles  Union,  Theodore  C.  Borensen.  Kay 
XUien  Hayes,  and  Marc  Luxemberg,  New  York 
City,  on  the  brief),  for  plaUitlff-appellant 
Malcolm  A.  Berk 

Edward  R  Neaher.  U  8  Atty  .  E  D  New 
York  f  Robert  A  Morse.  Chief  Aast  V  8  Atty  . 
David  O  Trager,  Edward  R  Korman,  and 
James  D  Porter,  Jr  ,  Asst  U  8  Attys  ,  E  D 
New  York,  on  the  brief)  for  defendants- 
appellees. 

Before  Lumbard.  Chief  Judge,  and  Kauf- 
man and  Anderson.  Circuit  Judges. 

.^Jider■on.  ClrciUt  Judge 

Shortly  after  receiving  orders  to  report  for 
tr»nsfer  to  Vietnam,  Pfc.  Malcolm  A.  Berk 
and  Sp  E6  Salrmtore  Orlando.  eniute«a  in 
the  United  States  Army,  commenced  separate 
actions  in  June  .  1970,  seeking  to  enjoin  the 


Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  tfae  commanding  oOcers,  who 
signed  their  deployment  orders,  from  enforc- 
ing them.  The  plaintiffs-appellants  oon- 
tendod  that  these  ezeootlve  officsrs  sxcaedMl 
their  constitutional  authority  by  ordering 
thetn  to  participate  In  a  war  not  properly 
authorized  by  Congress. 

In  Orlando's  case  the  district  court  held 
In  abeyance  his  motion  for  a  preliminary 
Injunction  pending  disposition  tn  this  court 
uf  Berk's  expedited  appeal  from  a  denial  of 
the  same  preliminary  relief.  On  June  19.  1970 
we  affirmed  the  denial  of  a  preliminary  In- 
junction In  Berk  v.  Laird.  420  P. 3d  303  (2  Clr 
1970)  ,  but  held  that  Berk's  claim  that  orders 
to  light  must  be  authorized  by  Joint  execu- 
tive-legislative action  was  Justiciable  The 
case  waa  remanded  for  a  hearing  on  his  appli- 
cation for  a  permanent  Injunction.  We  held 
that  the  war  declaring  power  of  Congress, 
enumerated  in  Article  I.  section  8.  of  the 
Constitution,  contains  a  "discoverable  stand- 
ard calling  for  some  mutual  partclpatlon  by 
Congress  "  and  directed  that  Berk  be  given 
an  opportunity  "to  provide  a  method  for 
resolving  the  question  of  when  specified  Joint 
legislative-executive  action  Is  sufficient  to 
authorize  various  levels  of  military  activity." 
and  thereby  escape  application  of  the  political 
quest<jn  doctrine  to  his  claim  that  congres- 
sional participation  has  been  In  this  instance, 
insu  (Helen  t. 

After  a  hearing  on  June  23.  1970.  Judge 
DooUng  In  the  district  covut  denied  Orlando's 
motion  far  a  prellmlivary  Injunction  on  the 
ground  tnat  his  deployment  orders  were  con- 
atltutlonally  authorized,  because  Congress, 
by  "appropriating  the  nation's  treasure  and 
conscripting  its  manpower."  had  "furnished 
forth  the  sinew  of  war"  and  because  "the 
reality  of  the  collaborative  action  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislative  required  by  the 
Constitution  has  been  present  from  the  earli- 
est stages."  Orlando  v.  Laird,  817  P.  8upf>. 
1013.  1019  (B.O    NY.  1070). 

On  remand  of  Berk's  action.  Judge  Judd  ot 
the  district  court  granted  the  appellees'  mo- 
tion tor  summary  Judgment.  Finding  that 
there  had  been  Joint  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  he  rulad  that  the  method 
of  oongreaslonal  collaboration  was  a  political 
question.  Berk  v.  Laird.  317  P.  Supp.  713, 
728  (KX).  NY.  1970). 

Ttie  appellants  contend  that  the  respective 
rulings  of  the  district  court  that  congres- 
slonjLl  authorisation  could  be  expressed 
through  appropriations  and  other  support- 
ing legislation  miscoiuitrue  the  war  declar- 
ing clause,  and  alternatively,  that  congres- 
sional enactments  relating  to  Vietnam  were 
Incorrectly  Interpreted, 

It  Is  the  appellants'  position  that  the  suffl- 
rlenry  of  oongreaslonal  authorization  is  a 
matter  within  Judicial  competence  because 
that  question  can  be  resolved  by  "Judicially 
discoverable  and  manageable  standards"  dic- 
tated by  the  congressional  power  "to  declare 
War"  Bee  Baker  v.  Oarr,  360  US  186,  217. 
83  8  Ct,  891.  7  U  Bd.  ad  863  {1963),  Powell 
V  McCormack.  395  VB  486.  80  S.  Ct.  1944. 
33  L  Bd.  3d  491  (1069).  They  Interpret  the 
constitutional  provision  to  require  an  ex- 
press and  explicit  congressional  authoriza- 
tion of  ttko  Vietnam  buetUltles  though  not 
necessarily  In  tlie  words.  "We  declare  that 
the  United  States  of  America  is  at  war  with 
North  Vietnam."  In  support  of  this  oon- 
strurtlon  they  point  out  Uiat  the  original 
Intent  of  the  clause  was  to  plaos  responsi- 
bility for  the  initiation  of  war  upon  the  body 
most  responsive  to  popular  will  and  argue 
that  hltttorlcal  developmants  have  not  altered 
the  need  for  sl^lflcant  congressional  par- 
ticipation In  such  commitments  of  national 
resources.  They  further  assert  that,  without 
a  requirement  of  express  and  explicit  con- 
greseiooal  auihtjrizaUon,  developcnents  com- 
mitting the  nation  to  war,  as  a  fait  accompli. 
became  the  inevitable  adjuric-le  of  presiden- 


tial direction  of  foreign  policy,  and,  because 
military  appropriations  and  other  war-Im- 
plementing enactnienta  !ack  an  explicit  au- 
thorisation of  partletilar  hostaitles,  they 
cannot,  as  a  matter  of  law,  be  considered 
sufficient. 

Alternatively,  appellants  would  have  this 
court  find  that,  because  the  President  re- 
quested accelerating  defense  approprtatlons 
and  extensions  of  the  conscription  laws  after 
ths  war  was  well  under  way,  Ooogreas  was, 
in  effect,  placed  In  a  strait  Jacket  and  could 
not  freely  decide  whether  or  not  to  enact 
this  legislation,  but  rather  was  oompelled  to 
do  so  Por  this  reason  appellants  claim  that 
such  enactments  cannot  na  a  factual  matter, 
be  considered  sufficient  congressional  sp- 
pnrval  or  rallflcatlon 

The  Oovernment  on  the  other  hand  take.s 
the  position  that  the  suits  concern  a  non- 
justiciable political  question:  that  the  mili- 
tary action  In  South  Vietnam  was  authorized 
by  Congress  In  the  Joint  Resolution  to  I»ro- 
mote  the  Maintenance  of  Internal  Peace  and 
Security  In  Southeast  Asia"  >  (the  Tonkin 
Oulf  Resolution)  considered  In  connection 
with  the  Seato  Treaty:  and  that  the  mlll- 
tarv  action  was  authorized  and  ratified  by 
congressional  appropriations  expressly  desig- 
nated for  use  in  support  of  the  mUltary  op- 
erailoiui  In  Vietnam. 

1 1.  2 1  We  held  In  the  first  Berk  opinion 
that  the  constitutional  delegation  of  the  war- 
declaring  power  to  the  Congress  contains  a 
discoverable  and  manageable  standard  Im- 
posing on  the  Congress  a  duty  of  mutual 
participation  In  the  prosecution  of  war  Ju- 
dicial scrutiny  of  that  duty,  therefore.  Is  not  . 
foreclosed  by  the  political  question  doctrine. 
Baker  v.  Carr,  tupra;  Powell  v  McCormack, 
lupra.  As  we  see  It.  the  test  Is  whether  there 
Is  sny  action  by  the  Congress  aufflclent  to 
authorize  or  ratify  ths  military  activity  In 
question.  The  evidentiary  materials  produced 
at  the  hearings  In  tlie  distflet  court  clearly 
disclose  that  this  test  Is  satUfled. 

The  Congress  and  ths  Executive  have 
taken  mutual  and  Joint  action  In  the  prose- 
cution and  support  of  military  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia  from  the  beginning  of  those 
operations.  The  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution,  en- 
acted August  10,  1964  (repealed  December 
31.  1970)  was  passed  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and,  though  occasioned  by  spe- 
cific naval  Incldenu  In  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin, 
was  expressed  In  broad  language  which  clear- 
ly showed  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Congress 
and  Its  Intention  fully  to  Implement  and 
Hupport  the  military  and  naval  actions  taken 
by  and  planued  to  be  taken  by  the  President 
Bi  that  time  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  as  might 
be  required  In  the  future  "to  prevent  fur- 
ther aggression.''  Congress  has  ratified  the 
executive's  Initiatives  by  appropriating  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  carry  out  military  opera- 
tions In  Southeast  Asia'  and  by  extending 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  with  full 
knowledge  that  persona  conscripted  under 
that  Act  had  been,  and  would  oontlnue  to  be, 
sent  to  Vietnam.  Moreover,  it  speclflcaliy  con- 
scripted manpower  to  fill  "the  substantial  In- 
duction calls  necessitated  by  the  current 
Vietnam  buildup"' 

There  la.  therefore,  no  lack  of  clear  evi- 
dence to  support  a  conclusion  that  there  was 
an  abundance  of  continuing  mutual  parti- 
cipation In  the  proeecutloD  of  the  war  Both 
branches  collaborated  In  the  endeavor,  and 
nelthar  could  long  maintain  such  a  war 
without  the  concurrence  and  cooperation  uf 
the  other. 

[3 1  Although  appellants  do  not  contend 
that  Congress  can  exercise  Its  waj-declaring 
power  only  through  a  formal  declaration, 
they  argue  that  oongresslooal  autborlaatlon 
cannot,  as  a  matter  of  law,  be  Inferred  from 
military  appropriations  or  other  wmr-lmpls- 
mantliic  legislation  that  does  not  contain  an 
express  and  explicit  authorization  for  the 
making    of    war    by    the    President,    Putting 
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aside  for  a  mojnent  the  explicit  authorization 
of  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution,  we  disagree 
wltb  appellants*  interpretation  of  the  dec- 
laratlt^n  clause  for  tielther  the  language  nor 
the  purpose  uaierlying  that  pro*i£ioii  pro- 
hibits an  Inference  of  the  fact  of  authori- 
zation from  sticb  legislative  action  as  -we  have 
in  this  Instance  The  tramers'  Intent  to  "vest 
the  war  power  in  Oongpees  Is  In  no  way  de- 
reat<^  by  peranlttlng  an  mJerenoe  ot  au- 
'borlzatlon  from  legislative  acUon  fumuh- 
mg  the  manpower  and  materials  of  war  for 
the  protracted  nUiltary  operaUon  1u  South- 
east  Asia 

The  choice,  for  example,  between  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  on  the  one  band  and  a 
resoUmon  and  war-Implementing  legislation, 
on  the  other  as  the  medium  for  expression 
of  congressional  consent  involves  •'the  ex- 
ercise of  a  discretion  demonstrably  oom- 
mltted  to  the  •  •  •  legislature,'  Baker  v. 
Carr.  supro  9  at  311,  83  S.  Cl.  at  707.  and 
therefore,  invokes  the  poUUcal  question  doc- 
trine 

Such  a  rholce  Invrilvp";  an  important  area 
of  decision  making  In  which,  througti  mu- 
tual influence  and  reciprocal  action  between 
the  ITesldent  and  the  Congress  policies  gov- 
erning the  rtlatlcnjblp  between  this  coun- 
try and  other  parts  of  the  world  are  for- 
mulated in  the  be.-^t  interests  of  the  United 
States  If  there  can  be  nothing  more  than 
minor  mnitary  operations  conducted  tinder 
any  circumstances,  short  of  an  express  and 
explicit  declaration  of  war  by  Congress,  then 
extended  military  operations  could  not  be 
conducted  even  thotigh  twth  the  Congress 
and  the  President  were  agreed  that  they  were 
necessary  and  were  alK?  ^reed  that  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  would  place  the  nation  in 
a  posture  In  Its  International  relations  which 
would  be  against  its  best  Interests  rrjr  the 
Judicial  branch  to  enunciate  and  enforce 
such  a  standard  wonld  be  not  only  extremely 
unwise  bnt  also  would  constitute  a  deep  In- 
vasion of  the  pollticiJ  question  domain.  As 
the  Ooveriinaent  says,  -•  •  •  decisions  re- 
garding the  firm  and  substance  of  crjogres- 
sloiial  enactments  authorising  hostlllUes  are 
determined  by  highly  complex  considerations 
of  diplomacy,  Torelgn  policy  and  military 
strategy  inappropriate  t/i  Judicial  inquiry  "  It 
would  Indeed,  destroy-  the  fleriwuty  cf  ac- 
tion wklcb  the  executive  and  lej^slatlve 
branches  most  have  in  dealing  with  other 
sovereigns.  What  has  been  said  and  done  by 
both  the  President  and  the  Gipugress  in  their 
collaborative  conduct  of  the  military  ojsera- 
tlons  In  Vietnam  Implies  a  cousensus  on  the 
advisability  of  not  making  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  because  it  would  be  oontrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  do  so 
The  making  of  a  policy  decision  of  that  kind 
18  Clearly  -within  the  constitutional  domsUn 
of  those  two  branches  and  U  Just  as  clearly 
not  within  the  competency  or  power  of  the 
Judlclar>' 

(4]  Beyond  deternilnliig  that  there  has 
been  somf  mutual  participation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  whicb  unques- 
tionably exists  here,  with  action  by  the 
CHjngress  suffldant  to  authorize  o«-  ratify  the 
mllltsiry  activity  at  Issue  It  is  clsar  tbat  tbe 
constitutional  propriety  of  the  means  by 
which  Congress  has  chosen  to  ratify  and  ap- 
prove the  protracted  military  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia  Is  a  political  question,  ITja 
form  which  congressional  autlioriiAtlon 
should  take  la  one  of  pdUey.  cxunaalttad  to 
the  discretion  ot  ths  Oongress  and  outside 
the  power  and  oompwtancy  of  tiis  Judiciary, 
because  there  are  no  luteUlglble  and  objec- 
tively manageable  stanOanla  by  which  t« 
Judge  such  actions.  Baker  v.  Carr.  supra.  86» 
US  at  117,  M  B.Ct.  6»1;  PoweU  v  MeOor- 
mack.  Mur*.  >»  ^-B    at  817    88  S.Ot    1*44. 

The  jtidgmants  of  tba  district  eocot  an 
afTlnned 

Irving  IL  Kaufman,  Oireutt  /udge  (oao- 
currlng) ; 


In  light  of  the  adoption  by  Con^res"  o^  the 
Tonkin  Oulf  Raedutlon,  and  the  clear  evi- 
dence of  continuing  and  dlstliicUy  eKpressed 
participation  by  the  legWative  branOh  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  I  agree  that  Um 
Judgments  teelow  must  be  afWrmed 

rooiNorEs 

•  l"he  two  district  Jiidgee  differed  over  the 
sigiixhcauce  of  the  Tonkin  Oulf  ResoluUon, 
I'ub  1^7  B«~408,  78  Stat  384.  August  10. 
1964.  ;:•.  the  crintext  of  the  entire  course  of 
the  congres-sional  action  which  related  to 
Vietnam.  Judge  Judd  rehed  In  part  on  the 
Resiilutlon  as  supplying  the  requisite  con- 
KTossional  autbortzatlou;  Judge  DooUng 
lound  that  lu.  Importance  lay  la  Its  prac- 
tical eflec'.  tn  the  presidential  iniuatlve 
r.ither  than  lu  con.stltutional  meaning. 

Although  the  Senate  repealed  the  Resolu- 
tion on  June  24.  1970.  U  remained  In  effect 
at  the  time  appellants"  deployment  orders 
l.^ued,  Cong  Record  S.  9«70  (June  24.  1970); 
see  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  of  1971  i  12. 
PL  01-«72  ( January  12.  1971).  The  repeal 
was  baaed  on  the  proposition  that  the  Reso- 
lution was  no  longer  neceasary  and  amounted 
to  no  more  than  a  gesture  on  the  part  at  the 
Congress  at  the  tune  the  ezecuUve  had  taken 
.substantial  steps  to  unwind  the  conflict, 
when  the  principal  Issue  was  the  speed  of 
dpcelerallon  and  termination  of  the  war, 

-  In  response  to  the  demands  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  the  executive  during  the 
-.9608  ordered  mors  and  more  men  etnd  ma- 
ter,al  Into  the  war  Eone:  and  congreaBlonal 
approprtatloos  have  been  commensurate  with 
rach  new  level  of  fighting.  Until  1066,  de- 
fense approprlauons  had  not  earmarked 
funds  for  Vietnam.  In  May  of  that  year 
President  Johnson  asked  Congress  for  an 
emergency  supplemental  appropriation  "to 
provide  our  forces  (then  numbering  Sfi.OOO) 
with  the  bast  and  moat  modem  suppUas  and 
equipment."  Ill  Cong.  Rec  «383  (May  4. 
1 966 ) .  Congress  appropriated  (700  mllUon  for 
use  "upon  deternUnatlon  by  the  President 
that  such  action  is  necessary  in  oonnection 
with  military  actlvlUas  In  Southeast  Asia" 
Pub  L  89-18.  79  Stat  100  (19«).  Appro- 
priation acts  In  each  subsequent  year  ex- 
plicitly authorised  expenditures  for  men  and 
nutterlal  sent  to  Vletztam.  Tbe  1991  appro- 
priations aot.  for  exanaple.  daeterad  Oonireas' 
ftrm  intention  to  provide  aU  necessary  sup- 
port for  members  of  the  Armed  Foroas  of  the 
Ualtad  States  fighUng  in  Vietnam"  and  sup- 
ported "the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  •  •  •  to  prevent 
an  expanston  of  the  war  tn  Vietnam  and  to 
bring  that  conflict  tc  an  and  through  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  •  •  •."  Pub.  U  »0-S.  81 
Stat,  t  11007)  . 

The  district  oourt  opinion  In  Berk  v  Laird. 
317  F.  Supp  715  lEDNY  1970),  seu  out 
relevant  portions  of  each  of  these  military 
appropriation  acts  and  dlscussee  their  legls- 
latu-e  history 

■In  H.  R«p  No  *e7.  WHh  Oong..  1st  Sses. 
31  noVT).  IB  addition  to  artandtng  the 
conscription  mechanlaaa.  Oongrass  ooatlnuad 
a  snq>anston  of  ttaa  permaoeBt  oatltnc  ob 
the  aotlT*  duty  strsBCth  ot  tb*  Armed  roreea. 
fixed  at  a  "fi'ii^^  man.  and  replaoad  it  wlUi  a 
secondary  fM«tl'ig  of  t  million.  The  House  Re- 
port recommending  extension  of  the  draXt 
concluded  that  the  permaneot  manpcwer 
llraltatlona  "are  much  loww  than  the  cur- 
ranay  re«|t»lre<l  «.raotth "  The  Raport  »•- 
f sirad  ta  FreaMtont^  Jalmaoa'a  aalauilis  aar?- 
loa  II  iiiiiji  vfakih  Mid,  *■  •  •  •  that  wltboat 
the  draft  we  eanaot  reallattoaUy  acpaot  to 
meet  our  preeant  oommltmrta  or  tba  re- 
quirements wa  can  now  loo^see  and  that 
volunteers  alone  could  be  expected  to  man 
a  force  of  little  n»ore  than  90  million.  The 
praseot  nuaabar  at  paraonnel  on  aetl«a  duty 
is  about  8.3  nUlUon  and  It  Is  aetMOtfad  to 
raaeh  alsiost  tJ>  million  by  June.  1M8  If  the 
praaaut  oo&fUot  ii  not  oonoltidad  by  thau." 
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H    Rep    No    a«7.  »Oth  Coi^g 
(19«7). 

It  shouW  be  cJearly  imderetood.  tbere- 
f<MY.  br  tike  Members  of  Uiis  CoDgreas 
that  we  are  not  bTStanden  in  tht  oom- 
durt  of  this  war.  We  are  not  simply 
.standing  aside  and  aBoning  ttoe  Execu- 
tive to  do  trhat  he  thinks  he  should  do. 
We  are  partners  in  the  conduct  of  this 
war  with  tlte  Executive  and  we  are  tliere- 
fore  responsible,  as  a  partner  is.  who 
participates  in  a  joint  venture,  for  the 
war  If  we  are  to  discontinue  to  be  re- 
sponsible as  a  partner  tn  the  conduct  of 
this  "war,  we  mu5t  withdraw  our  support 
from  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  get  out  soon,  but 
at  least  we  should  adopt  the  Maos&eld 
amendment,  adopted  by  the  Senaie.  ex- 
pressing the  deteiTnliiation  ot  the  Con- 
gress that  our  country  sho<dd  be  tntaily 
dtseniraged  from  thts  war  within  6 
months  from  the  date  of  the  resohition 


NAOMI  AND  BARNET  NOVER 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  Kiven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarta  at  this 
point  in  the  Rk-okb  and  to  IncliKle  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PEPPEH.  Mr  Speaker,  tn  the  same 
year  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Congress, 
to  aerve  In  tiie  other  body,  an  outstand- 
ing American  ioumaliet  came  to  Wash- 
iiMrtoo  to  begin  a  distisgiiiBted  career 
which  idtlmately  spanned  three  and  • 
half  decades  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

It  was  my  pririlefc  to  get  to  know 
Bamet  Norer  and  his  graclotis  wife 
Naomi  very  well  and  to  count  them 
among  the  lasting  friendships  which  Mrs. 
Pep/per  and  I  h/^re  shared  over  tfae  years. 
My  respect  for  the  abihty  of  the  Norers 
and  my  warm  personal  feeling  for  both 
of  them  made  it  especially  signincant  for 
me  to  note  their  rettrement  from  one 
journalistic  career  and  their  launching  of 
another,  in  partnership  now  as  in  the 
past 

Recently  Baraet  retired  as  chief  of  the 
Wasiiington  Bureau  of  the  Denver  Post 
ajod  Joined  with  his  wile  in  beginning  the 
Nover  News  So-vice.  I  am  sure  tiiey  will 
be  highly  soocessTul  and  that  the  country 
will  be  fortunate  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  avail  Itself  of  their  talents  for  ne"W5 
and  inlormation. 

It  is  appropriate,  I  think,  to  include  in 
this  Rbcosv  the  foUowing  cuick  cumaaarT 
of  a  very  distinguished  career  devoted  to 
keeping  the  American  people  informed  of 
the  people's  government : 

ABorr  Baxwrr  Kont 

CaUl  re<«nUr  and  far  23  years  ChicT  of 
the  Washington  Jfeuraau  ot  The  Danvar  Pi:«t. 
Baraat  Movar  bafan  his  >ouraalistic  career 
with  tha  gn<Taif^  Svauing  Haws  This  loUowed 
t^  graduaUoB  tram  CoedsU  Daivsrslt;  where 
ha  aacured  a  bshctialor's  and  mastar's  degree 
axMl  won  hoooEs  in  liistor;  and  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key. 

On  the  News  he  served  first  as  a  reporter 
and  BubMqoenU;  as  associate  editor  and 
fcffvign  affairs  columnist.  It  wa«  wiiUe  vML 
that  newspaper  and  as  a  resiilt  of  articles 
he  sent  from  Japan  and  China  In  the  course 
of  a  round-the-world  trip  that  he  won  hon- 
orable me&Uon  for  tha  Pulltaer  prtae 

During  mtmt  of  his  faars  with  the  Buffalo 
Evening  Naws  Novar  was  also  assnclalad  with 
the   UnJvarsUj   of   BuCalo    a&   a   professorial 
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letnurer  on  modem  Eiirof>e*n  history.  InMr- 
natlonai  relations,  and  Par  Eiutern  allalrs. 

In  1936.  at  the  personal  Invitation  of  th« 
late  E\igene  Meyer,  pvibiutier  at  The  Waah- 
Ini^n  Poet,  he  Joined  that  paper  u  aasocl*t« 
editor  and  columnlat,  aerylng.  In  the  word* 
employed  by  the  g^anagemeot  in  deaciibtof 
his  actlvltlea  as  "Tb«  Poat's  own  expert  on 
foreign  aflalra."  Hla  column  has  appeared  In 
newspapers  across  the  country 

During  World  War  n.  •*  his  personal  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort  for  which  he  re- 
fused all  financial  compensation,  he  wrote 
wsekly  su-tlcles  for  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion which  was  sent  by  short  wave  to  enemy 
and  neutral  nations  and  broadcast  In  3f 
lAriffuaKes  These  articles  were  also  distrib- 
uted to  more  than  liOO  newspapers  around 
the  world  During  the  s&ine  period  Nover  dl4 
radio  Interviews  with  American  and  foreign 
celebrities.  These  were  broadcast  by  station* 
from  coast  to  coast 

In  1948  Nover  Joined  the  Denver  Poet  as 
chief  of  Its  newly  created  WashluKton  Bu- 
reau, an  event  signalized  by  a  reception 
hosted  by  Palmer  Hoyt,  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher and  attended  by  more  th.^ii  5O0  top  nf- 
ftclals  and  members  of  the  Washlngtcn  press 
corps.  The  g\ie«t  list  Included  52  3enators. 
seven  members  ot  the  U  S  Supreme  Court, 
seven  Cabinet  members  many  frtmi  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  other  hl){ii  of- 
ficials as  well  an  bureau  chiefs  of  leading 
newsprnpers. 

As  part  of  his  duties  with  The  Denver 
Post  Nover  covered  all  major  national  po- 
:'.t!cal  conventions  from  1948  through  1968 
and  the  subsequent  presidential   campaigns. 

He  was  the  first  to  reveal  the  fact,  up 
to  then  cloeely  guarded,  that  the  napalm 
used  In  the  US  air  raid  which  almoet  burned 
down  Tokyo,  had  been  made  In  Denver  and. 
aiao.  that  nerve  gas  «a£  being  luamifactured 
at  the  Rocky  MuunUiln  Arsenal.  Am.-ug  bts 
other  »cot>ps  was  one  predicting  with  re- 
markable accuracy  and  36  hours  before  the 
document  was  offlclally  revealed  details  of 
the  censure  of  the  lat.e  Sen  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy agreed  on  by  the  Watklns  Ck>mmlt- 
tee. 

In  1948  Nover  traveled  with  President  Har- 
ry Trvunan  on  hltt  now  legendary  whistle 
atop"  laaipaigii  autl  *•«*  Buffliienily  Im- 
pressed by  the  canipiilgn  not  to  Join  the  over- 
wbeUnlng  raajor'ty  of  his  coIIea<?ue«  and  as- 
suming, as  certain,  the  defeat  uf  Truman 
and  the  victory  of  his  Republican  rival.  Oiv. 
Ttiomas  E   Dewey 

Earlier.  Nover  received  what  Time  Maga- 
zine described  as  a  dream  assignment." 
namely,  the  first  exclusive  Interview  given 
by  President  Truman  to  any  Journalist  and 
which  revealed,  fcr  the  first  time,  that  Tru- 
man had  Invited  .Ji>«eph  Stalin  to  come  to 
the  United  States  and  like  Wln.it<3n  Church- 
Hi  to  make  a  speech  In  Mlfwotirl.  Truman 
offered  to  send  the  battleship  "Missouri"  to 
bring  the  Soviet  dictator  to  our  shoree  Stal- 
in declined  for  rea-sonn  of  health 

In  January.  1956.  Nover  was  choeen  one 
of  15  "Outstanding  Buffaionlans "  hon.^red 
at  a  Celebrities  Homecoming  dinner  In  Buf- 
falo which  was  attended  by  700  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  that  city  He  was  part  of  a 
group  of  honorees  that  Included  the  Rev  Dr 
Harry  Emerson  Foedlck.  noted  preacher:  MaJ 
Oen  William  J  Donovan,  head  of  the  Oes 
I  subsequently  transformed  into  the  present 
CIA);  Roee  Bampton  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  Katherlne  Cornell,  the  famous  stage 
star,  and  others 

As  a,  newspaper  reporter  some  of  Nover's 
innumerable  assignments  have  Included  at- 
tendance at  many  International  conferences 
Including  the  San  Francisco  Conference  set- 
ting up  the  United  Nations  and  the  Paris 
pwace  conference  of  1946  He  was  with  Vloe 
President  Nixon  Ip  Moscow  during  the  fa- 
mous "kitchen"  debate  between  Nixon  and 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  and  reported  other  out- 
standing events  of  recent  decades. 

Nover  is  married  to  the  former  Naomi  Ooll 


of  BuBalo  who  has  been  hla  journalistic  part- 
ner for  ntauy  years,  working  side  by  side 
wlCb  hlnx  on  many  aaalgnmenta  and  whoe* 
column  In  The  Denver  Po«t.  "Dateline  Waah- 
tngton"  was  read  throughout  the  Rocky 
Mountalr.  region.  Naomi  was  In  charge  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  whenever  Barnet  was 
away  covering  out  of  town  event*  or  cover- 
ing the  travels  of  Preeldents  and  presiden- 
tial candidates  They  have  again  lolned  forces 
in   setting   up  the  Nover  News  Service. 


FIESOLUTION  FOR  IRISH  UNITY 

<Mr.  BINGHAM  euiked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tfiis 
ix>mt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
ti  aneouf-  matter  t 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  with  the 
cosponscrshlp  of  19  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  I  am  today  introducing  a  res- 
olution calling  on  Uie  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  cooperate  with  the  Iiish  Govern- 
ment in  working  toward  a  free  and  united 
Ireland.  In  specific,  this  resolution  re- 
quests the  US  Oovemment  to  take 
steps.  In  consultation  with  the  Irish  Oov- 
emment to  put  the  situation  In  North- 
ern Ireland  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  and  to  ask  the 
Security  Council  to  send  a  peacekeeiimg 
force  to  Northern  Ireland,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  proposed  in  1969. 

Paced  with  mounting  violence  in 
Northern  Ireland,  the  British  Oovem- 
ment keeps  sending  in  more  troops.  This 
i.s  no  answer.  It  will  only  feed  the  flames 

Polls  indicate  the  English  people  are 
sick  and  tired  of  having  their  boys  get- 
ting killed  in  Nortliern  Ireland,  and  want 
all  British  troope  pulled  out  Their  in- 
.stlnrt  Is  .sound.  Just  as  the  instinct  of 
the  American  i>eople  who  want  American 
troops  pulled  out  of  Vietnam  Is  sound. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has 
pussyfoou?d  on  these  issues  for  fear  of 
offending  the  British.  Such  a  timid  ap- 
proach la  neither  needed  nor  Justified. 
We  have  differed  with  the  British  before 
on  colonial  Issues,  and  can  and  should 
do  so  again 

The  rights  of  the  matter  are  clear  The 
Irish  are  one  people,  and  as  such  they 
.should  have  tiie  riglit  of  self -determina- 
tion, as  guaranteed  by  the  UN.  Charter. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  the 
Ijopulatlon  of  Northern  Ireland  be  con- 
.sidered  a  "people"  separate  from  the  rest 
of  Ireland 

Ever  Since  Oliver  Cromwell  began  the 
despicable  [)ollcy  of  giving  Irish  land  to 
English  Protestants,  Uie  British  have 
.sought  to  protect  dispossessed  Irish.  The 
creation  or  the  artificial  state  of  Ulster 
in  1921  was  a  part  of  that  policy.  In  re- 
cent years  the  British  have  supp>orted  the 
maintenance  of  cruel  and  discriminatory 
laws  designed  to  keep  the  Catholics  in  an 
mferlor  and  powerless  position,  includ- 
ing the  Intolerable  present  internment 
procedure  The  British  are  responsible 
for  these  wrongs.  They  must  now  be  held 
responsible  by  the  United  State*  and  the 
world  community  for  righting  them. 

If  the  UN  Charter  had  been  \n  effect 
in  1921,  the  world  body  would  never  have 
permitted  England  to  carve  out  one  seg- 
ment erf  Ireland  before  givmg  the  rest  Its 
Independence 

The  Protefitanta  of  Northern  Ireland 
need  have  no  fear  that  they  would  be  dis- 
criminated agaiiLst  as  citizens  of  a  united 
Ireland.  The  record  of  the  Oovemment 


of  Ireland  in  its  treatment  of  religious 
minoriues  is  impeccable.  Everyone  re- 
members Mayor  Briscoe  of  Dublin,  but 
few  Americans  know  that  his  son  Is  a 
Member  of  Ireland's  Parliament.  Prot- 
estants generally  fare  very  well,  indeed, 
in  present-day  Ireland  Of  course,  the 
fanatical  Protestant  leaders  of  Nortliem 
Ireland  may  be  expected  to  resist  the 
idea  of  being  part  of  a  mainly  Catholic 
country  But  this  sort  of  bigotry,  remi- 
nl-scent  of  the  Dark  Age«,  lias  no  place 
in  tlie  modern  age. 

We  are  all  disturbed  by  the  continuing 
violence  m  Northern  Ireland,  and  many 
of  us  are  equally  disturbed  by  the  con- 
tinuing injustices  wlilch  are  the  root 
cause  of  that  violence  The  resolution  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  Introducing  today 
takes  the  firm  po.sitlon  that  the  long-run 
solution  to  the  problem  of  Northern  Ire- 
hind  is  a  free  and  united  Ireland,  estab- 
li.siied  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  calling  for 
the  self-determination  of  peoples  and  the 
Integrity  of  states.  It  further  states 
that — 

The  Oenenil  Assembly  (of  tlie  United 
Nations)  should  be  asked  to  adopt  a  reaolu- 
ilou  c<jiidemiilng  the  continuing  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Catholic  minority  in  North- 
em  Ireland  as  a  violation  of  the  principles 
of  the  Charter  and  of  tlie  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

Such  a  United  Nnlion.s  re.solutlon 
should  recommend  that  the  people  of  all 
Ireland  be  given  the  opportunity  in  a 
referendum  to  determine  whether  Ire- 
land shall  continue  to  be  partitioned  or 
shall  be  free  and  united. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  the  following  Members  have  .v)  far 
Joined  me  as  cosponsors  In  Introducing 
this  resolution:  Mr  O'Neill,  Mr  Rruss. 
Mr  Gallagher,  Mr.  Burki  of  Miissachu- 
setts,  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr  Badillo,  Mr.  Be- 
GicH,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr 
Carey.  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Dwnan,  Mr.  Pl<X)D, 
Mr.  Oreen,  Mr  Price.  Mr  Rangel,  Mr 
ScHEiTER,  Mr  Barrett.  Mrs  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Hanna. 


ErXEMPT  I/O W -PAID  WOPKERS 
FROM  WAGE  'TIEEZE 

•  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  end  to  ircludc  cxtra- 
ncou.5  matter.) 

Mr  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  4  I 
introduced  legislation — House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  414 — to  assure  that  low- 
paid  workers  are  exempted  from  any 
wage  freeze  which  may  ensue  following 
the  end  of  the  present  freeze  in  Novem- 
bcT.  Yesterday  I  reintroduced  that  legis- 
lation as  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
423  on  behalf  of  20  of  my  coUeagui  s. 

This  concurrent  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  Individuals 
who  earn  substandard  incomes,  or  who 
are  among  the  working  poor,  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  wage  freeze  until  such 
time  as  they  rise  out  of  these  categories. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  clear. 
Millions  of  families  and  individuals  are 
earning  far  less  than  the  meager  $6,960 
annually  which  the  Federal  Ooyernment 
lia.s  set  as  a  lower  budget  for  a  family  of 
four  in  an  urban  area.  The  President 
iumsclf  has  acknowledged  the  plight  of 
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the  working  poor  in  his  espousal  of  the 
family  assistance  plan,  which  includes 
them  within  Its  coverage.  Yet,  the  present 
wage  freeae  has  locked  these  indlviduaU 
in  poverty  and  near  poverty. 

X  say  this  cannot  be  We  must  insure 
that  in  phase  n  of  the  administration  s 
economic  program  the  plight  of  the  work- 
ing poor  must  be  recognized  and  their 
wages  exempted  from  any  freeze. 

This  step  is  very  much  consonant  with 
I)ast  history  In  1952,  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act— which  created  the  Wage  Stabi- 
lization Board — was  amended  to  exempt 
from  wage  stabilization  individuals  earn- 
ing $1  or  less  an  hour  At  that  time,  the 
minimum  wage  was  75  cents  That  leg- 
islation applied  solely  to  defense  indus- 
try workers.  However,  this  is  a  different 
day.  and  poverty — no  matter  what  work 
the  wage  earner  performs — is  unaccept- 
able. 

Joining  me  In  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion are:  Bella  Abzug  of  New  York: 
Herman  Badillo  of  New  York;  Nick 
Begich  of  Alaska:  Jonathan  Bingham  of 
New  York:  John  Blatnik  of  Minnesota: 
Phillip  Burton  of  California;  James 
Byrnk  of  Pennsylvania:  Shirley  Chis- 
HOLM  of  New  York:  Georoi  Daniilsoh  of 
California:  Ronald  Dellums  of  Cali- 
foniia;  John  Dow  of  New  York:  Robert 
Drinan  of  Massachusetts:  William  Pord 
of  Michigan;  Donald  Eraser  of  Min- 
nesoU;  Ella  Grasso  of  Connecticut; 
Michael  Harrington  of  Massachusetts: 
Ralph  Metcalfe  of  Illinois:  Parren 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Charles  Rangel 
of  New  York,  and  Benjamin  Rosenthal 
of  New  York. 


A  TIGHTENING  UP  ON  THE  USE 
OF  DIETHYL6TILBESTROL— DES — 
IS  WISE  DECISION 

iMr  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  i 

Mr  MELCHER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Joint 
announcement  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration on  October  12  to  tighten  up 
the  use  of  diethylstllbestrol,  or  DES,  in 
livestock  feeds  Ls  a  welcome  announce- 
ment. 

Recent  medical  research  with  labora- 
tory rodents  that  were  fed  DES  developed 
cancer.  This  is  alarming  for  two  reasons: 
First,  the  drug  is  used  by  physicians  for 
treatment  of  certain  conditions  in  hu- 
mans; and  second,  it  is  used  widely  In 
feed  supplements  for  livestock.  Medical 
researchers  will  continue  to  look  at  the 
possible  consequences  it  might  have  on 
people.  The  effect  that  It  may  pose  on 
the  health  of  humans  when  the  drug  Is 
present  as  residues  in  small  amounts  in 
the  foods  we  consiune  is  not  clearly  un- 
derstood. Until  we  are  sure  Just  what 
the  effect  is  and  how  great  a  danger  DES 
poses,  the  requirement  that  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  has  placed  on  It  is 
correct.  The  tolerance  they  allow  is 
zero — none  whatsoever 

Before  October  12,  the  restriction  on 
the  feeding  of  livestock  required  removal 
of  it  from  the  feeds  given  to  animals  at 
least  48  hours  prior  to  their  slaughter. 
Studies  had  shown  that  no  residues  would 
be  present  In  the  meat  if  this  procedure 


were  followed.  Actually.  10  liver  samples 
were  recently  found  to  be  posltlYe  tar 
DEB.  The  samples  were  taken  last  spring 
and  early  In  the  summer,  but  the  results 
were  only  confirmed  within  the  past  few 
days.  As  a  result,  of  this,  the  jomt  an- 
nouncement by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration on  October  12  was  to  the  effect 
that  livestock  feeders  who  are  using  DES 
in  their  feeds  must  withdraw  that  type  of 
feed  from  the  ration  of  the  animals  at 
least  7  days  prior  to  slaughter  rather 
than  the  previous  48-hour  requirement, 
Tliis  is  a  wise  decision  for  both  con- 
sumers and  producers  because,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  producers 
and  feeders  of  livestock  are  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  health  of  their  friends 
the  consumers,  the  buytog  public  and 
their  families.  And  that  includes  all  the 
families  of  both  producers  and  consumer 
in  this  country  because  we  are  all  eating 
these  choice  meats,  and  we  wsmt  to  con- 
tinue to  have  the  utmost  confidence  In 
their  wholesome,  healthful,  and  nutri- 
tional velues 


JUSTICE  FOR  ALASKAN  NATR^ES— 
AND  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  INTER- 
EST, TOO 

( Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  SE>eaker.  today  Rep- 
resentative John  Saylor  and  I  are  intro- 
ducmg  a  revised  version  of  the  Alaska 
Native  land  claims  settlement  bill  (H-R. 
10367 1 ,  which  was  recently  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Our  revision,  in  this  new  bill  in- 
cludes all  of  the  details  of  the  basic  for- 
mula for  the  settlement  of  the  Natives' 
claims,  in  the  form  worked  out  by  the 
conunittee.  But  it  also  includes  provisions 
which  are  designed  to  assure  that  the  na- 
tional mterest  to  conservation  in  Alaska 
is  cared  for  and  that  land  planning  and 
zonmg  processes  will  help  guide  the  use 
of  land  in  Alaska.  When  the  House  de- 
bates this  matter— which  I  understand  is 
scheduled  for  next  week — we  will  attempt 
to  amend  the  committee  bill  to  make  it 
conform  vrtth  this  substitute. 

I  am  most  sensitive  to  the  equities  of 
Alaska's  Native  peoples.  I  want  to  see  a 
full,  fair,  and  prompt  settlement  of  their 
long  unsatisfied  land  claims  against  the 
United  States,  and  I  want  to  see  that  set- 
tlement this  year.  I  am  joining  our  com- 
mittee in  xirging  that  the  Natives  receive 
a  total  cash  compensation  of  $925  milllctti 
and  that  they  receive  tiUe  to  40  million 
acres  of  lands  presently  in  Federal  own- 
ership, to  be  selected  by  them  under  the 
general  formula  provided  in  the  com- 
mittee biU. 

PaOTECTINO    THE    NATIONAL    INTEMST 

The  problem  with  the  committee  bill, 
H.R.  10367,  Is  not  In  what  It  says — I  am 
committed  to  that  bill  as  far  as  it  goes. 
The  problem  ta  In  what  the  committee 
bill  does  not  say:  The  fact  that  the  bUl 
provides  no  wfiy  to  decide  which  Federal 
lands  in  Alaska  are  of  such  national  sig- 
nificance that  they  should  be  studied  for 
possible  retention  In  Federal  ownership 
serving  the  national  interest.  In  the  great 
Federal    domain    in    Alaska    are    areas 


which  are  among  the  Nation's  most 
scenic  and  naturally  significant.  Some  of 
these  may,  as  part  of  the  Nation's  herit- 
age, belong  to  future  national  parks 
which  Congress  has  yet  to  consider,  such 
as  the  Gates  of  the  Arctic  area  in  the 
Brooks  Range.  Others  may  provide  prime 
habitat  for  migratory  birds,  including 
waterfowl,  and  for  species  of  wildlife, 
including  caribou,  moose,  and  wolves. 
Some  of  these  lajids  may  have  a  poten- 
tial for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System.  Others  may  belong  In 
wilderness  reserves,  in  wild  or  scenic  river 
designations,  or  perhaps  they  should  be 
retained  as  part  of  the  reserve  of  national 
resource  lands  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  because  they 
have  high  public  multiple-use  values. 

Because  Alaska  is  still  a  frontier  land, 
field  studies  and  siureys  have  not  yet 
been  done  to  determine  with  final  preci- 
sion where  all  of  the  national  interest 
reservations  should  be  Congress,  as  the 
trustee  of  the  public  lands,  has  yet  to 
give  full  deliberation  to  the  specifics  of 
these  proposals.  We  simply  do  not  believe 
that  the  opporttuiity  to  protect  the  na- 
tional interest  in  Alaska  should  be  lost 
merely  because  we  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted these  studies  and  scheduled  con- 
gressional action.  For  this  reason,  our 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  withdraw  a  limited 
number  of  such  areas — not  to  exceed  50 
million  acres  In  total — and  to  designate 
these  as  "national  interest  study  areas. '" 
The  amendment  would  also  desifcnate  five 
such  study  areas  directly,  these  being 
areas  »  hich  are  already  withdrawn  from 
disposal  in  any  case  and  which  clearly 
need  to  be  given  further  study  in  the 
national  interest. 

These  national  interest  study  areas  are 
intended  to  give  temporary,  interim  pro- 
tection to  areas  of  possible  national  in- 
terest until  Congress  has  had  an  ot^xir- 
tunity  to  deliberate  their  future  sUtus. 
But  it  is  essential  to  imderstand  that, 
while  these  areas  would  be  withdrawn 
from  the  imreserved  public  domain,  their 
withdrawal  will  in  no  way  interfere  with 
Native  selection  of  their  village  lands  ac 
authorized  in  the  committee  bill. 

As  the  second  step  In  this  process  for 
protecting  the  national  interest,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  directed  by  our 
amendment  to  review  each  of  the  with- 
drawn national  interest  study  areas  and, 
within  5  years,  to  forward  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  for  the  future 
status  of  these  areas — either  giving  them 
permanent  status  as  ptu-ks.  refuges  or 
the  like,  or  vacating  parts  of  the  with- 
drawals and  returning  these  areas  to  the 
status  of  unreserved  public  lands.  In  the 
meanwhile,  in  the  event  that  a  Nauve 
coriwratlon  or  the  State  of  Alaska  wishes 
to  select  lands  within  withdrawn  "na- 
tional interest  study  areas,"  they  can 
identify  and  select  those  areas,  but  the 
actual  patent  smd  title  would  not  be 
transferred  until  Congress  had  chosen 
to  relinquish  the  lands  that  had  been 
withdrawn.  This  is  entirely  appropriate, 
inasmuch  as  the  only  lands  withdrawn 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — and  I 
emphasise  again  that  we  limit  this  cate- 
gory to  not  more  than  60  million  acres 
in  total— will  be  those  that  he  finds  have 
outstanding  values  that  may  wdl  prove, 
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upon  more  detailed  study,  to  be  of  oirer- 
rtdlng  nftUooal  tntcreat. 

Another  major  shortcoming  to  the 
committee's  bill  Is  the  faflure  to  provide 
a  temporary  land  planning  mechanism 
lo  help  shape  the  process  of  parrellng 
out  the  pxibllc  domain.  The  Natives  and 
the  State  of  Alaska  are  given  absolute 
priority  to  select  lands  from  the  unre- 
served public  domain.  The  committee 
did  write  in  restrictions  on  land  entry 
by  private  parties,  but  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  under  this  bill 
and  previous  laws,  fuJly  one- third  of  the 
land  In  Alaska  Is  to  be  transfered  to  the 
Natives  and  the  State — 40  million  acres 
to  the  Natives  and  104  million  acres  to 
the  State.  We  are  not  suggesting  that 
tliese  selection  rights  be  reduced  by  so 
much  as  a  single  Etcre.  Uhder  the  amend- 
ment Mr  Satloh  and  I  will  propose  the 
Natives  will  be  assured  of  their  full  40 
million  acres  and  the  State  win  be  as- 
sured of  its  full  rights,  granted  in  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act.  to  scfertlon  of  a 
total  of  104  million  acres  from  the  un- 
reserved public  domain  We  ask  only 
two  simple,  and  we  believe,  obvloiisly  de- 
sirable things:  That  lands  with  recog- 
nizably predominant  national  Interest  b« 
protected  until  Congress  can  determine 
their  best  dlsjjoaltlon  and  that  this  entire 
program  of  dividing  up  and  developing 
the  public  domain  In  Alaska  take  place 
within  a  sensible  framework  of  statewide 
planning. 

That  is  the  second  element  of  our 
amendment,  the  establishment  of  a  Tem- 
porary Joint  Pederal-State  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Land  Use  Planning  Com- 
mlsKlon  for  Alaska  This  14-meraber 
Commission — half  appointed  by  the  State 
and  half  by  the  Federal  Oovemment — 
would  suggest  which  Federal  lands 
should  be  disposed  at  and  which  should 
be  retained.  It  would  review  and  advlae 
on  applications  for  land  selections  by  the 
Natives  and  the  State,  and  it  would  pre- 
pare and  promulgate  land  u-se  plans  for 
these  lands.  It  is  the  express  purpose  of 
this  Temporary  Planning  Comml«lon  to 
do  a  job  that  must  be  done  immediately, 
but  only  as  an  Interim  mea«are  until 
appropriate  statewide  and  local  loning 
authorities  can  be  constituted  in  Alaska. 

Tills  is.  In  short,  the  full  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  amendment  Mr  Satum  and 
I  propose.  The  text  of  our  amendment 
appears  In  our  new  bill  as  subsection  9 
(g).  replacing  and  building  upon  what 
little  l&ng'uage  the  committee  saw  nt  to 
approve  to  deal  with  the  future  of  the 
Federal  doaiatn  tn  Alaska.  I  ask  to  bi- 
chxle  the  text  of  sobaection  »(k>  of  our 
new  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
a.')  exhibit  1 

rwsBB  i*TTiiB  ptrr  to  ust 

Mr  Speaker,  the  concerns  which  we 
have  had  about  the  weaknesses  I  have  de- 
scribed in  the  committee  bill  are  being  in- 
creasingly discussed  among  Members  of 
the  House  You  win  be  hearing  much 
more  about  this  amendment.  I  am  sure. 
Thus,  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  I  put  to 
rest  here  and  now  three  myths  about  this 
amendment,  myths  that  arise  either  out 

of  mtKimrtwrrtan««*ng«  or  the  OPPOSlUOn  Of 

certsin  vested  tnterests  who  would  rather 
have  tint  pubtie  docoaui  m  Alaska  tiiruu.n 
« Ida  open. 


Tin  first  two  myths  atxnit  our  national 
interest  amendment  are  closely  related. 
Myth  No.  1  is  tlaat  our  amendment  is  an 
attempt  to  deny  justice  to  Alaska's  Native 
peoples  by  trying  to  deisky  or  kill  the 
whole  bai  outright.  Myth  No  2  is  that 
we  are  out  to  deny  justice  to  the  Natives 
by  interfering  with  their  land  selection 
rights  granted  by  the  committee  bill. 

On  the  first  myth.  I  can  be  brief. 
.\nyone  who  knows  my  record  in  this 
House  will  know  tliat  any  thought  that 
I  would  ally  myself  with  any  effort  to  kill 
a  Native's  justice  bill,  let  alone  lead  .such 
an  effort,  is  ridiculous  on  its  face. 

The  second  myth  is  that  if  we  do  not 
hope  to  kill  the  bill,  we  seek  somehow  to 
Interfere  with  the  Natives'  land  selection 
rights  under  tlie  bill.  TTiis  is  as  false  as 
the  first.  Under  the  committee  bill,  the 
Natives  have  6  years  to  select  the  lands 
on  which  their  villages  are  now  located, 
together  with  lands  surrounding  thase 
villages  in  accordance  with  a  distributiun 
formula  based  on  the  size  of  eacii  village. 
All  in  all,  the  total  Native  selections 
under  th.s  provision  amounts  to  about 
18  million  acres  and  must  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  after  enucl- 
ment  of  the  bill 

Ttoe  an^eodment  Mr  Saylob  and  I  pro- 
pose will  have  absolutely  no  effect^  none 
whatsoever,  on  the  selection  of  these  vil- 
lage lands — all  18  mOllon  acres  may  still 
be  selected  Just  as  under  the  committee 
bill  and  the  choice  of  lands  is  entirely  up 
to  each  village  The  Temporary  Planning 
Commission  will  have  the  right  to  advl.se 
the  Natives  as  to  the  comprttlbility  of 
these  selections  with  statewide  planning 
and  to  establish  land-use  controls,  as  it 
win  for  all  lands  to  be  selected  from  the 
Federal  domain.  This  is  not.  incidentally, 
some  cleverly  crafted  provision  that  hurts 
the  Natives'  interests  through  tlie  back 
door;  indeed,  we  adopted  this  provision 
directly  from  the  proposal  for  such  a 
Commission  proposed  by  Alaska  Senator 
MiKB  OiAWL,  Included  In  the  Senate's 
Alaska  Native  claims  bill  a^iproved  Liy  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  and  sup- 
ported by  action  of  the  Alaska  legislature 
and  Gov.  William  Egan.  Native  leaders 
and  others  with  Immeihate  interests  in 
Alaska  have  toid  me  repeatedly  that  they 
desire  to  be  part  of  sen-sible  land-use 
planning  in  Alaska  and  that  is  just  what 
««  provide. 

Now,  the  second  round  of  Native  land 
selections,  once  they  have  selected  Uieir 
It  mlllian  acres  of  village  lands.  Is  de- 
layed, under  the  committee  bill,  until 
the  State  of  Alaska  completes  its  land 
selection  rights  as  granted  in  ttie  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  in  1»&».  Ttoose  righU  end 
in  19S4.  So  the  seemd  round  of  Native 
selections — those  seiectaons  to  be  made 
not  by  the  villages  but  by  the  Alaska 
Native  Regional  Corporations  set  up  in 
the  committee  bill — will  bcKln  In  1984. 
These  seiecUonA  will  amount  to  about 
33  mllllOQ  acroB.  Ihiia  giving  the  Natives 
their  total  selection  right  of  40  minion 
acre*.  Now,  tlwe  amendment  1  am  propos- 
ing does  nothing  to  dimtniih  these  sec- 
ond-round selection  rights  either  It  does 
say  that  these  second-round  Native 
selection*  may  be  made  within  "national 
interest  study  areas,"  but  provides  simply 
that  actual  title  patenting  to  such  selec- 
tions will  be  delayed  imtll  Congress  has 
decided  whether  those  .■specific  areas  may 


best  be  contmued  in  Federal  title  in  the 
national  mterest.  We  provide  that,  if 
Congress  decides  not  to  reserve  a  na- 
tional interest  study  area  within  wliicli 
a  Native  re^ionai  corporation  proposes  a 
selection.  Uien  that  selecUou  may  be  pat- 
ented as  Native  land  If  Congress  shr>uld 
decide  to  reserve  the  area  for  permanent 
Federal  retention,  then  we  explicitly  pro- 
vide til  at.  regardie^  of  any  time  limiLs 
or  other  provisions  in  Uie  formula  of  tlie 
uwnmittee  bill,  the  Natives  may  make  an 
alternative  selection  of  equal  acreage 
anywhere  else  in  the  unreserved  public 
domain. 

Let  me  .stress  that  this  second  round  of 
Native  selections  does  not  comir^ence  un- 
til 1984.  by  which  time  it  is  certainly  our 
hope  that  any  national  interest  study 
areas  will  have  been  completely  studied 
and  their  future  fixed  by  congressional 
action.  s<j  thai,  in  fact,  there  will  be  little 
if  an>-  conflict  between  tliem  and  any 
new  Native  land  selection. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  second  my'Ji 
tliat  this  amendment  is  in  any  way  anti- 
thetical to  the  uiterests  of  Alaska's  Na- 
tives, I  simply  deny  it  a^i  ridiculous  and 
unfounded  to  anyone  who  Itnowa  my  rec- 
ord aiKi  to  anyone  who  will  read  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment  witli  an 
open  mind. 

NO  irricT  ON  rirwLnTt 

Myth  No  3  about  our  national  inlere.st 
amendment  is  equally  insidious  and 
equally  unfounded  on  its  face.  This  is 
the  suggestion  tliat  our  amendment  is 
merely  a  high-sounding  disguise  for  an 
efTort  to  block  the  proposed  trans -Ala-^kB 
pipeline.  So  let  me  just  say  it  clearly  and 
quietly:  this  is  not  an  antipipclme 
amendment.  It  has  nothing  tc  do  with 
the  Alaska  pipeline,  either  by  direct  ef- 
fect or  by  implication.  No  provision  of 
tins  nrnendment  says  anything  about  the 
pipeline,  and  no  withdrawal  of  land.s  au- 
thorired  in  this  amendment  will  affect 
the  planned  routing  of  the  pipeline  in 
any  way  It  is  neither  In  the  spirit  or 
wording  of  my  amendment  to  in  any  way 
delay  harass,  or  otherwise  interfere  with 
thf^  Secretary's  decision  on  whether  or 
not  to  con.struct  the  pipeline 

In  fact,  we  have  included  in  our 
ftniendmMit  an  explicit  stipulation  that 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior "to  make  contracts  and  to  grant 
leases,  permits,  rights-of-way.  or  ease- 
ments shall  not  Ije  Impaired  by  the  with- 
drawal" of  lands  under  our  amendment 
That  is  a  saving  clause,  assuring  tliat  no 
withdrawal  of  a  national  interest  study 
area  could  prejudice  the  Secretary- s  free 
decision  on  any  pipeline  rights-of-way 

Now,  it  is  true  that  my  amendment  will 
designate  and  withdraw  five  areas  in 
Alaska  as  national  Interest  study  areas 
immediately.  One  of  these  is  the  so- 
called  Central  Brooks  Range  proposed 
classlAcatlon,  originally  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  in  1970.  This  area  hes 
astride  the  pipeline  route  currently  under 
discussion  and  might  appear  to  be  a 
sneaking  attempt  to  block  the  pipeline 
route.  But  look  at  the  facts.  T!ie  actual 
pipeline  corridor  was  designated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  early  in  1970 
The  proposed  Central  Brooks  Range  area 
of  whloh  I  speak  was  set  aside  later  that 
year  In  maldng  this  second  withdrawal, 
would  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  have 
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been  so  blind  as  to  overlap  his  own  previ- 
ous pipeline  corridor?  Of  oourae  not.  and 
that  is  not  the  case.  Anyone  who  would 
like  to  confirm  this  is  welcome  to  consult 
the  two  relevant  notices  of  withdrawal 
published  in  the  Federal  Register:  That 
for  the  pliMjllne  appeared  In  January  of 
1970 — 35  Federal  Regulations  16-17 — 
that  for  the  proposed  Central  Brooks 
Range  classification  in  later  in  1970 — 36 
Federal  Regulations  18003.  You  will  find 
that  they  are  fully  compatible. 

BTATm  WAirrs  lai«t)  njLifirrsa 

The  amendment  Mr.  Saylor  and  I  pro- 
pose has  to  do  with  protecting  something 
the  American  people — in  my  district  and 
in  your  districts — believe  very  much  in: 
their  common  heritage  of  natural  won- 
ders and  scenic  grandeur.  It  has  to  do 
with  something  else  we  are  all  Interested 
in.  too:  learning  from  our  past  mistakes. 
That  means  that  we  ought  to  have 
enough  good  sense  to  plan  as  we  open 
Alaska  for  appropriate  development.  Is 
that  so  extreme  a  desire?  I  think  not.  Is 
that  irrelevant  to  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tives and  the  settlement  of  their  claims 
in  this  bill?  I  think  not. 

And  let  me  Just  point  out  that  appar- 
ently the  State  of  Alaska  and  Alaska's 
own  Senator  Mncx  Gravkl  feel  the  same 
way,  for  the  planning  machinery  we  pro- 
ixwe  in  this  amendment  is  modeled  on  the 
macliinery  Senator  Oravkl  has  worked 
hard  to  put  into  the  Senates  Alaslta  Na- 
tive claims  bill.  S.  35.  And  that  machin- 
ery is  fully  compatible  with  a  planning 
commission  proposed  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  be  jointly  constituted  from  the 
State  and  the  Federal  governments. 

Indeed,  the  Alaska  Legislature  has  en- 
acted its  half  of  this  commission,  in  an 
act  passed  in  Juneau  in  May  of  this  year 
and  signed  by  Alaska's  Governor.  William 
Egan.  on  May  21,  1971.  In  which  the 
Alaska  Legislature  says  this — and  I  am 
quoting  directly  from  section  1.  the  dec- 
laration of  State  policy.  In  the  Alaslta 
Legislature's  act  of  May  21.  1971,  'Relat- 
ing to  the  Joint  Federal-SUte  Natural 
Resources  and  Land  Use  Planning  Com- 
mission: 

The  legislature  determines  that  th«  efll- 
clent  and  provident  development  oX  Alaalu 
demands  a  carefully  coordinated  approach  to 
all  natural  reeources  and  land-uae  planning. 
This  demand  can  only  be  met  If  the  United 
.Slates  and  its  agencies,  as  the  sUte'i  largest 
landowners,  cooperate  and  coordinate  their 
planning  with  that  of  the  state  and  Its  agen- 
cies The  legislature  recognises  that  the  stat« 
must  and  should  play  a  algnlflcant  role  In 
planning  the  future  uses  of  the  public  land 
base,  since  a  substantial  part  of  the  public 
land  of  the  United  States  will  belong  to  the 
state  In  the  future. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  continue,  let  me 
call  special  attention  to  the  final  sen- 
tence of  the  declared  policy  of  the  State 
of  Alaska: 

The  legislature  accordingly  Invites  the 
Oongress  of  the  United  Statee  to  Join  with  It 
in  establishing  a  Joint  commission  which  wUl 
engage  in  natural  resources  and  land-use 
planning  for  Alaska. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  ju»t  what  our 
amendment  does — and  just  what  the 
House  committee  bill  falls  to  do.  Such  a 
provision  will  be  In  the  Senate  bill  which 
goes  to  conference  with  whatever  bill  we 
enact  on  this  subject.  Thus,  It  Is  clear 
that  if  the  House  is  to  have  any  voice  in 


the  establishment  of  this  Temix>rary 
Planning  Commission — as  we  have  been 
urged  and  invited  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
to  do — we  have  to  do  it  here. 

This  is  doubly  appropriate,  inasmuch 
as  what  we  propose  is  strictly  an  Interim 
measure,  Intended  only  to  fill  the  gap 
imtil  we  can  mesh  Federal-State  plan- 
ning for  Alaska  into  the  framework  of 
sound  statewide  and  local  planning  and 
a  national  land-use  planning  policy. 
Legislation  to  enact  such  a  national  pol- 
icy is  before  the  Congress  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Nixon  administration, 
and  our  committee  has  gone  to  some 
pains  in  its  report  on  HK..  10367  to  make 
clear  that  it  has  conducted  some  hear- 
ings Sknd  proposes  to  give  this  legislation 
serious  consideration. 

In  the  interim,  the  Temporary  Plan- 
nmg  Comjnission  Mr.  Saylor  and  I  pro- 
pose will  act  as  an  incentive  to  generate 
soimd  local  and  statewide  planning  in 
Alaska  at  the  earliest  moment.  It  is  es- 
sentisd  that  we  do  this,  for,  as  the  Alaska 
legislature  reminds  us,  we  are  the  largest 
landowner  in  Alaska.  It  clearly  is  not  in 
our  Interests,  as  enlightened  stewards 
of  that  great  pi±>Uc  domain,  which  we 
hold  in  trust  for  all  the  American  pe<:*le, 
to  simply  throw  it  open  to  haphazard  de- 
velopment. I  am  Immeasurably  impressed 
and  reassured  to  know  that  the  State  of 
Alaska  believes  so  firmly  in  this  need,  as 
I  do.  I  feel  we  are  obligated  to  hold  up 
our  Federal  end  of  the  system  they  have 
already  moved  to  eetabllsh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  hope  this  detail  puts  to 
rest,  from  the  outset,  these  three  mytlw 
about  the  national  interest  amendment 
Mr.  Saylor  and  I  are  proposing.  Now,  I 
would  like  to  reflect  just  briefly  cm  the 
origins  of  this  amendment. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  the  Tem- 
porary Planning  Commission  element  of 
our  amendment  builds  from  a  concept 
put  forward  by  members  of  the  Alaska 
delegation  and  by  the  State  of  Alaska.  It 
also  builds  on  planning  provisions 
strongly  urged  for  this  bill  by  witnesses 
at  the  Ume  of  hearings  on  the  matter  of 
Alaska  Native  claims.  I  think  it  Is  entirely 
accurate  to  say  that  every  single  major 
national  conservation  group  has  urged 
that  we  assure  wise  planning  as  an  ele- 
ment of  this  bill,  which  could  otherwise 
throw  Alaska  open  to  an  unplarmed 
scramble  for  lands. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed  by 
the  persuasive  call  for  such  provisions 
from  the  top  planning  professionals  In 
this  coimtry.  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  and  from  individuals  in  Alaska 
close  to  the  problem  at  first  hand.  At  the 
same  time,  both  Mr.  Satlor  and  I,  from 
our  long  service  on  the  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  Subcommittee,  have  had 
a  deep  concern  about  those  areas  in 
Alaska  which  are  so  Important  to  all  the 
people  that  the  national  interest  requires 
their  careful  stewardship  and  protection, 
perhaps  as  new  national  parks.  We  looked 
at  what  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  were 
putting  into  their  Native  claim  bill  on 
these  two  subjects,  and  we  started  to 
build  our  amendment  from  these  con- 
cerns. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  record,  you  wUl 
find  that  Mr  Saylor  and  I  endeavored 
to  have  a  more  ambitious  land  planning 
provision  written  into  this  bill  in  com- 


mittee. That  amendment  was,  in  many 
ways,  an  ideal  proposal.  It  was  a  com- 
pilation (rf  all  of  the  beet  experience  we 
have  gained  from  lack  of  {banning  in  the 
past,  strengthened  by  our  recognition 
that  the  Congress  must  play  a  nde.  as 
the  Constitution  vests  in  us — and  only 
in  us — the  stewardship  of  the  public  do- 
main. Thsit  amendment  failed  when  we 
offered  it  in  full  committee,  in  favor  of 
a  subsidtute  which  is  really  not  compre- 
hensive planning  at  all.  but  merely  a  re- 
assertion  of  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
deal  with  only  one  element  of  the  prob- 
lem, that  being  private  entry  under  the 
arciiaic  public  land  laws. 

That  amendment  in  committee  failed 
by  a  vote  (rf  10  to  36,  but  it  gave  us  &n- 
couragemuit  to  believe  that  if  we  de- 
veloped a  laore  finely  balanced  approach. 
mftiring  far  Clearer  the  extent — and  the 
limits — of  what  we  seek  to  do,  that  such 
an  approach  would  find  great  favor  with 
the  m«nbership  of  the  House  at  large. 
We  thought  this  was  particularly  so. 
when  the  alternative  is  simply  to  support 
the  committee  bill,  whose  deficiencies  in 
the  areas  we  are  concerned  with  here  are 
vlrtuaUy  complete. 

Encouraged  in  this  way.  Mr.  Saylor 
and  I  have  worked  cloaely  and  at  length 
to  prepare  the  amendment  we  now  in- 
troduce in  this  substitute  bill.  It  has  not 
been  altogether  easy  to  do  this,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  been  constantly  mindful  to 
write  provisions  that  achieve  the  public 
interest  in  a  way  that  does  no  violence  to 
the  IntCTests  of  other  parties,  most 
particularly  to  the  interests  of  the 
Native  peoples  of  Alaslta.  I  believe  we 
have  succeeded. 

As   we  finished   the   drafting  of   this 
amendment  in  its  present  form,  we  have 
consulted  widely  with  the  leaders  and  ex- 
perts in  the  various  national  environ- 
mental and  conservation  organizations. 
At  our  request,  they  have  analyzed  this 
amendment  and  give  it  their  enthusiastic 
support.  It  is  not— toy  a  long  shot— *U 
they  had  hoped  for,  I  am  certain,  and  I 
speak  vrtth  the  utmost  respect  for  their 
collective  concern  and  appreciation  for 
the  magnitude  of  the  Issue  before  us.  Yet 
it  is  in  my  judgment  and  in  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  a  reason- 
able compromise.  Our  amendment  does 
reach  to  the  priority  concerns  of  these 
groups,    but    lends    those    concerns    no 
greater  value  than  those  of  the  Natives 
and  the  State.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
their  support  for  what  we  seek  to  accom- 
plish and  will  Include  a  letter  we  have 
received  from  these  groups  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Rxcord  as  exhibit  3  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  The  groups  en- 
dorsing this  amendment  and  urging  its 
adoption     include:     National     Audubon 
Society.    National    WUdlife    Federation, 
Sierra  Club,  WUdhfe  Management  Insti- 
tute. Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, Environmental  Action,  American 
Institute    of   Planners,    Friends   of    the 
Earth,   Wilderness   Society,   Trout  Un- 
Umited,  Alaska  Action  Committee.  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association.  League  of  Con- 
servation Voters,  the  Alaska  Coalition, 
and  Defenders  of  WUdlife. 

TK«  pxTBUc'a  BXTTvatmirt.  too 
In  summarlxing  the  situation  we  are 
facing  in  this  Native  claims  legislation, 
perhaps  it  is  well  to  think  of  it,  not  as  a 
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single  question  of  settling  the  aboriginal 
claims  of  the  Alaslran  NatlYm,  but  as  a 
matter  of  deallnr  fiiih  three  kinds  of 
settlements,  none  of  which  can  be  tm- 
tangled  from  the  others. 

First  and  fomnoBt,  are  the  clahns  of 
the  Natlres.  These  we  will  settle  to  the 
cash  grant  to  $925  million  and  the  land 
grant  of  40  million  acres,  neither  of 
which  are  tamx>ered  with  by  our  amend- 
nrent  whatsoerer.  By  any  measure,  this 
is  a  generons  settlement,  well  beyond  the 
standard  used  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  oyer  the  years  to  other  cases 
and  wen  beyond  the  settlement  proposed 
In  bills  sent  up  as  late  as  last  year  by  the 
Interior  Department.  I  am  uiuetervedly 
for  this  settlement — this  year. 

The  second  Intertwined,  Inseparable 
settlement  we  are  effecting  by  this  bill 
is  that  with  the  State  of  Alaska  In  its 
Stat^ood  Act.  Alaska  was  granted  right 
to  select  about  104  mlDton  acres  of  Fed- 
eral lands  to  become  Its  own  and  to  do 
with  as  it  pleased.  That  process  of  State 
selections  has  been  held  up  to  the  past 
few  years  by  the  general  land  freeae 
effected  tn  order  to  forestall  Impossible 
court  entanglements  with  the  unsettled 
Native  claims.  With  the  passage  of  this 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  the  State 
selection  process  will  start  up  a^n.  Ttte 
State  will  continue  and.  by  IBM  com- 
plete, its  selection  rights  to  104  million 
acres — a  generous  statehood  grant  by 
any  measure. 

The  flraU  settlement  Is  the  forgotten 
one — the  one  forgotten  completely  in  the 
committee  bill.  That  Is  the  settlement 
we  are  striking  here  with  the  Amerlean 
people,  with  the  fellow  In  New  Jersey 
and  the  housewife  in  Fort  Worth  and  the 
bricklayer  in  Omaha,  and  the  stockbroker 
in  Cliicago.  and  the  truckdrtTer  from 
San  Diego — tn  short,  with  all  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  with  generations  of  Americans 
who  will  share  this  land  and  Alaska  when 
we  are  gone. 

No  one  is  passing  legislation  granting 
these  people  millions  of  acres — it  is  their 
public  domain  we  are  transferring  to 
others.  I  do  not  say  that  to  call  into 
Question  the  statehood  grant  or  the  Na- 
tive grant  we  are  making,  but  to  put  those 
In  perspective.  When  you  give  out  some 
of  the  Federal  domain  to  this  party  and 
some  more  to  that  party  and  another 
huge  area  to  that  party  over  there,  you 
are  giving  away  what  has  heretofore 
belonged  to  someone  else.  In  this  case. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  someone  else,  the  silent 
and  perhaps  not  entirely  willing  party  to 
all  of  this  is  the  man  in  the  street. 

In  granting  each  of  the  55,000  Alaska 
Natives  something  like  700  acres  apiece — 
which  I  favor — and  in  granting  the  State 
something  like  350  acres  apiece  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  its  population, 
including  the  Natives,  we  are  bting  un- 
a.ssailably  generous  But  the  man  in  ttie 
street  i.s  not  In  on  the  handout — hi.s  per 
capita  share  in  the  public  domain  is 
diminished 

I  do  not  oppo.se  that  But  I  do  say 
that  it  ou.Tht  to  be  dene  carefuily,  with 
planning;,  tust  out  of  a  general  decency 
to  the  puWic  interest  .\nd  I  do  say  that 
areas  of  identifiable  Rreat  naUonal  In- 
terest should  be  protected  for  Ion;.? 
enough  to  assure  IhiU  they  are  fairly 
fctudied  and  their  futuie  wiselv  deliber- 


ated here  in  Congress  before  they.  too. 
may  be  throwti  tip  for  dlsposltloo.  That — 
and  only  that— Is  what  we  do  tn  the 
amendment  we  are  proposing. 

Let  us  make  the  settlement  with  the 
Natives;  ye*.  Let  tts  honor  our  statehood 
grant  to  Alaska;  yes  to  that,  too.  But 
let  us  abo  make  some  halfway  reason- 
able settlement  with  the  tatercats  of 
everyone  else— ttte  people  we  all  repre- 
sent here  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Satt-oh  and  I  in- 
tend to  press  this  amendment  when  H.R 
103<J7  reaches  the  floor.  We  hope  we  niD 
have  the  support  of  all  who  share  our 
feelings  on  this  Issue,  and  we  hope  they 
will  Join  us  in  seeking  enactment  of  .mch 
a  Native  claims  blU,  if  It  is  perfected  by 
these  amendments.  We  wonia  welcome 
the  cosponsorship  of  any  other  Members 
who  may  see  the  merit  of  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do. 

The  exhibits  referred  to  follow 

Exhibit  1 

Tbxt    or    Sdbsjectiom     9(CJ).     th«     Pbopo&td 
UnxLl^SAXLOB  Ajti:NDMXi»T  TO  H.R.   10307 

(g)  (1)  Kxoept  M  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  All  unreserved  public  lands  in  Alaska 
which  have  not  t>een  prevlonsJy  ciasstfled  by 
the  Secretary  are  h«r»by  withdrawn  n^im 
fkil  forma  of  apf>roprlAU<ja  lUMler  tb«  public 
latMl  lawm.  Including  the  niinlng  aad  mineral 
laaaUtc  lawi.  Tbe  8ecr«t*ry  ka  hereby  »u- 
tttortBed  t3  etaaal/y.  la  Lbe  traukiMC  bereto- 
(ure  provkiad  b;  >ha  Claaslflcatlcko  and  Mul- 
tiple Use  Act  (78  Stat.  9BC).  and  to  open, 
subject  to  the  proTlalons  of  thfs  rubsectlrm. 
to  mineral  leaalng,  entry,  seleetlon,  location 
or  dlspoAal  in  aeeerd^oee  wltti  applioable 
public  land  lawB.  laiKli  which  i>e  determines 
are  ctaleSy  valuable  for  the  puipoeea  for  by 
such  lawa.  Provided,  T^iat  nothing  herein 
sh&U  reatrVct  the  land  aelectlon  rights  of  Na- 
tive villages  and  Al&slca  Native  Regional  Cor- 
porations onder  this  Act  or  of  the  Stale  nn- 
der  the  Alaska  St«ftehood  Act 

(a>  The  l&nda  wtthdrawn  under  tliia  >ub- 
sectloa  shall  be  stib)eet  to  admlnutratlon 
by  the  Secretary  under  apr>llcabla  Iaws  aiul 
regulattona,  and  IxU  authurlty  to  make  con- 
tracts and  to  grant  laAsea,  permits  rights-of- 
way,  or  easements  Shall  not  be  Impaired  by 
the  withdrawal,  except  that  rlghte-of-way 
under  section  3477  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  Btatea  aball  take  effect  only 
under  aoeh  terms  and  ooodltions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  eetabllalt. 

t3>  Tbs  Secretary  la  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  review  all  unreserved  public 
l&nds  in  Alaaka  and  to  Identify  wltlUn  such 
lands  all  areas  which  are  gpnerally  su'.iahle. 
under  existing  statutory  and  administrative 
criteria,  fo-  potential  tucluaton  as  recreation, 
wilderness  or  wildlife  areas  within  the  Na- 
tonal  Park  Syoteoi.  the  National  WUd  and 
»ceme  Rivers  Bysten^  and  the  National  Wlld- 
li/e  Refuge  System;  for  retention  as  Na- 
tional Resturces  Lands  for  Pcrderal  multiple 
use  management  (Including  for  mjbsl.Tfenc* 
ueea,  tnclu.Mng  hunting  and  fishing,  by  Na- 
tives and  f  jt  wlldemesf.  i ;  aiid  aftT  coiifulta- 
tlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  tor 
Irwlu.Hlon  w.ihin  the  National  Porcst  System 
fur  ri.,ulilple  u^^  Dianagem>'Ut  The  Secretary 
.sha^^  on  the  basis  of  such  review  and  within 
^!:;  uiTnth.'  of  tlse  date  of  t!!!.s  Act  withdraw 
Hnrl  de'^tgnate  al!  such  geuemlly  .■suitable 
iirfn-i  and  especially  those  areaj»  which  have 
ije«n  heretofore  inventoried  In  ageucy  studies, 
na  "national  Interest  study  areas".  aiMl  shall 
ad»l.se  the  President  and  the  Ct>ngresa  of  the 
location  and  sUe  of,  aiul  tlie  p<^>t«uUal  oa- 
t lunai  Interest  m,  eacii  such  study  area  Pro- 
vided That  the  total  area  of  all  such  fleslgra- 
tlons  by  tr.e  Secretary  sliall  not  exceed  fifty 
million  acres  In  making  the  review*  and  li: 
(leeiKnatini:  i  i»::onai  tmerest  •'tudy  areas  aj 
directed    by    this    suLieecUon,    the    Secretary 


shall  consider  areas  reconunended  to  him  by 
the  TBKqxrrary  Ptanatar  CV)mmlBB«on  est«b- 
ItstMd  pnraoaat  to  this  rabeeetion  and  bv 
kaowlartgahle  and  interested  tndlvidiiais  azui 

KTOUpSL 

i*t  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  foUowlng  lands  are  well  identified, 
within  previoiwly  defined  bouxularles,  as 
having  potential  national  Interest  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  this  subsection  and 
they  are  therefore  hereby  withdrawn  and 
designated  as  national  lnt«>Test  stwlv  areas - 

(A)  the  Copper  RJver  Oassifloatlnn  ivi 
Fed  ReK  1'JWI)  and  the  tUamna  Clasainca- 
llon  i:l2  Fed.  Heg.  140711  as  prevluuaiy  cla.s- 
slUcd  and  the  Central  Brooks  Ranfe  area  ax 
prevlou.s-ly  proposed  for  classification  (35  ^ed 
F»e(?  1B003)  by  the  Secretary  nnder  authority 
of  the  Claaslfleatlon  and  Multiple  Use  Act 
1 78  3TAT    9OT): 

(B>  the  Naval  retroletun  Reserve  Num- 
tiered  4.    and 

(C)    the  Rampart  Power  Bite  Withdrawal. 

(5)  WlUiln  five  years  of  the  daal^paatlon  o( 
eacli  naUonal  Interest  study  area  ty  or  pur- 
suant to  tl:ia  8ut)8ectlon.  the  Secretary  shall, 
'-n  the  basis  of  further  detailed  st-idles  and 
after  oorwultatlon  with  the  Temporary  Wan- 
ning Commlaalan  established  pursnant  to 
this  BubaeeUon.  repeat  to  the  Preaideiit  and 
the  Co(v;rea8  his  reoonunendatlons  m  to  the 
sullablllty  or  nonsultabtiUy  of  such  national 
Interebt  study  area  or  portion  thereof.  u>- 
Kether  *llh  such  adjacent  ar^as  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate,  for  the  purposes  of  Inclu- 
Blon  a-s  recreation.  w1Ideme«s  or  wfldHfe 
areas  within  the  National  Park  Sy«t«in,  the 
National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  SysUm  and 
the  NaUonal  WUdllfe  Rafuce  ByBteim;  lor 
retention  as  Natlooai  Resource  Lsovls  lor 
Federal  multiple  use  managsment  (Lnciudlii^ 
fur  sub&isteuce  uae,  including  hunting  and 
flshlna.  by  Natives  and  for  wilderness),  and, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agr- 
rlrulture,  for  inclnslon  within  the  National 
Forest  System  for  multiple  ase  maimgenieni: 
or  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  Secretary 
laay  deem  appropriate. 

(6)  Each  naUonal  interest  study  area  dee- 
l){nated  by  or  pursuant  to  this  suhaectlou 
shaJLl  remain  withdrawn  from  all  forma  of 
appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws, 
including  the  mining  and  mineral  leaslnp 
lawn,  until  the  Secretary  >ubinlt.s  his  recom- 
meiulatlocks  pursuaat  to  subsection  (r)(Si 
of  this  section  and  until  the  future  statuk 
and  disposition  at  each  such  naUonal  in- 
terest study  are*  Is  determined  by  Congress. 
rroiidcff.  That  the  authority  '■'  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  national  wildlife  refuges  on 
the  public  lands  tjn<Jer  his  Jurtndlrtlon.  1c- 
flTitJlng  within  any  national  Interest  stTidy 
area,  shall  mrt  be  dtmlnlahed  by  this  para- 
KTsph  Initial  Identlflcatlon  of  lands  deelred 
to  be  Belected  by  Alaska  Native  Reflonal  Cor- 
porations pm^unnt  to  section  11  (^')  of  this 
Act  and  by  the  State  p\irsnant  to  the  Alaskan 
St«tehcx>d  Act  may  be  made  within  any  ns- 
tlonal  Interest  study  area,  but  erch  fund* 
shall  not  be  tentatively  approved  or  p«tente<i 
unless  and  until  the  withdrawal  of  iruch  sre<».« 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (8)  and  <4)  of  thl5 
HUbsectlon  i«  revoked  by  Art  of  ConBreas 
l'n>vid''d.  tu'tlicT,  That  selection  of  lands  by 
Nullve  villages  pursuant  to  lUJLs  section  and 
pursuant  to  section  13  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  affected  by  such  withdraw)!  and  such 
lands  may  l>e  patented  as  B\ith<irli'ed  by  lec- 
tinn  11  r/f  this  Act.  Notw! t hstandlnir  anv  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  totsl 
i\mounl  of  land  that  may  be  selected  by  Na- 
tives or  by  the  State  under  the  terma  of  this 
>ir  any  other  Act  shall  net  be  loot  3r  dinun- 
Ished  by  reasons  of  the  provisions  of  this 
p,>rat;raph  In  the  event  Congress  determines 
'hat  any  area  th.it  the  Natives  or  the  State 
dealre  to  select  shall  be  permanentlv  reserved 
for  any  of  the  purposes  specined  in  subsec- 
tion igi  (5)  ol  this  section,  then  other  un- 
reserved public  lands  shall  be  made  avul.itble 
for  alternative  selections   by   the  Si^te  aiid 
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Nattrea.  At^  <tbMim 
for  such  selections 


•stafaUabad  by 

he 


and  |f>iii>i«id  ao  as  to  Caatnr  >■<  psiajssWa  itm 

general  welfare,  create  sHd  ■■icrtata  coali- 
tions in  aftdch  snan  asoA  natnae  csm  eztet  tn 
sustained  ^BodacttBa  tiaEmoDr.  and  fiuUUl 
the  social,  economic,  <mHural  and  other  re- 
quirements of  pressDt  amd  fiuture  generations 
of  AmerteSBsa.  It  i»  tbe  purpose  of  this  para- 
graptd  and  p'^fT*^  i8)  of  this  subsection 
to  •sMtolleii  paUclM  hjaA  prooedhiMs  whleti 
win  piEovlde  for  plsjaced  aiul  ocderlf  aco- 
nemlc  rtitvelrrpm-irrt  aad  ooi^servatloD  ol  lAnd£ 
in  Alaska,  lociudlo^  th<>Be  J*eder*l  lands 
to  ^  tcaiMXeired  to  ether  owseiablpe.  In  a 
manner  which  Is  oooapaUble  with  the  social. 
econooilcaj^  ctiltuial  well-beiug  at  AiaaJfim 
and  *U  of  the  «n»»rtf>an  pec^le  -of  present  and 
future  generatioiut.  svtth  njUlonal  and  SuUe 
envlranoientail  policies.  &nd  with  the  pubiie 
loteroat  Jq  puiSUc  lauds  and  Ln  existing  SAd 
potentUU  p*rk£,  Xarests.  wilderness  areas. 
wUdUfe  celu0e&,  and  cuxlturaJ,  iuat^^ical  and 
naturaJ  attet. 

(8)  (A)  Tliere  is  hereby  estahliabed  the 
Temporary  Joint  Pederal-State  Natuxal  E.e- 
sourcee  and  Itaiid  Hee  Planning  Couimissioii 
for  *''irgy>  (iiarcina£t«r  referred  U>  as  the 
"Teoaporary  Flauniuf  C<>mmis8l<m"j .  which 
shall  custlnue  In  exlstanoe  until  auch  tin^ 
as  aQ  admi  olfittatkin  of  laiid  us£  plana  bjr 
the  Commlaalon  is  relinquiahed  uncier  the 
provlalons  oZ  subseotian  /g)(Bi(I|(il)  of  tbis 
section  or  at  a  sooner  Unoe  U  superseded  ^' 
subsequent  Act  of  Congre&s. 

(B)  The  Temporary  Planning  CoourklssU.!!! 
shall  be  coii^pobed  uf  IourLe«n  meBiiterfe  at 
follow* — 

(1)  the  Oovemor  ol  the  State  of  Alaska  or 
his  designated  represer.taUve.  vtlio  shall  serve 
a.B  the  State  co-chaimiac. 

( U  >  t»-o  members  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaftka  to  represent  major  depart- 
mental tundtloDs  of  the  State  of  .Aiaaka: 

(ill)  two  men^ezs  of  the  Alaska  iegu>l»- 
ture :  the  chalrmaii  of  the  resources  conuoit- 
tee  of  the  senate  aiid  the  chainaaii  uf  the 
resources  committee  qI  the  house  of  repre- 
Bentatlree; 

(Iv)  two  members  elected  by  the  Aia.^ka 
Native  RegioiiaJ  Corpcj-ationc  urgauized  uu- 
der  section  6  of  this  Act,  «acb  suca  oorpoca- 
tlou  having  one  vote  in  stich  eiectlon;  Pro- 
vided. ThaA  Xixt  I  nrnrporatosB  abail  cast  oait 
buch  vote  in  tiie  case  of  AJXf  corporatiuja 
which  shall  ixot  liLave  been  timely  organ iaed. 

( V )  a  Federal  co-chalrB>fla,  ^pointed  from 
the  general  public  by  the  Prsairiwit,  with 
the  advice  &nd  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 

( vl>  six  mazxibers  Itoib  ttie  Federal  Oov- 
emmeiit  ap|>ainted  as  faUows :  oae  by  the 
SecretM'y  of  the  Interiac,  cue  by  tbe  Secre- 
taxy  of  A^lciiltuie,  one  liy  Um  Secretary  af 
Housing  and  Urban  fte ve>r pnaent.  ane  by  tbs 
Secretary  of  rran8f)f»rtJlinr».  ane  tof  tibt  Sec- 
retAry  uf  Defaaas,  and  osie  lig  the  I2uiec4«r  af 
tlis  KatloiMU  Aeteane  gieunastlnn 

(C^  Tbe  inSUaJ  meetu^  ml  t,he  Teai^orary 
PtauuiiV  ■Coanmlsieasi  sba^  be  ■nailed  ky  tifae 
co-iilie>iaM>ii.  Mine  aisashers  «<  Uie  neasvo- 
raiy  Pianalni  Otwnraf  laa  akaM  oaoatiaute  a 
qacrum.    All    rtsnlitrain   «<    tM    a)et 

}arixy  Af  fhnsr  f 'ensaf  «sid  tc 
shaU  asirve  at  l^i  yle— use  mt  tas  ar#siatWig 
authority  A  vacancy  In  the  membersWii  •of 
the  Ttma^etaif  Plaanlag  £)ecimierinn  ataail 
not  a2ta«t  Jte  posMia,  tout  aiMJU  i»  OOed  ia 
t\^  4t^B^  o^AJ^K*  Jd  whi*^?^  *  *ae  iir^glfv*' 
apnolK^BUUk^  SMsnada. 

kO\JM  TiHUpi  te  «1M  aata«t  '•ibefwlae 
pr— *aa»  la«)aM»  ill>  «r  tlite  suhpiii^papliL 
memh—  mt  tte  T— jsMSii   nannlac  Oaea- 
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rBlBBkm  AaU  reoelic  <»siqwweatAon  at   the 
rate  of  nfiO  par  day  tes  mmati  day  tter  va 

engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  dnttaa 

tall  ke  anuaed  te 


essary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  tke 
pcrtonaaoe  at  tiaete'  fliilln  aa  meoatert  of 
the  Temporary  Planning  CosHHlHdaK 

4-11)  any  iiaaaaM  wd  tlse  tltiaiaawy  Plaa- 
iteig  OcamabaBlaa  -artaa  Is  aemBiisl/id  ar  e,p- 
posafted  frcBB  taw  Ouvesmeeea  mt  ti»  Uaftted 
"refra  cr  feoas  ttie  0»aiii  iiiiaii»l  of  tbe  StsAe 
of  Alaska  shall  serve  without  compensation 
iB  aclAmaaa  *o  ItaMt  ncatred  In  liii  regiHar 
empiofOBeirt.  Tbe  ii—her  oi  the  Temparary 
Pttaamlsic  risiiiiilaatiai  aifipaaxitad  yuia— nt 
te  M\*aBtc:a*m  {fUtX^i  (V)  of  tUs  aBctflon 
shall  be  compenaBSad  .im  yrovMtatf  kf  tlae 
PnatdeBft  sa  a  xwt«  sot  la  eseeas  of  ttoaS  pve- 
vM«a  ler  ieed  V  at  «tade  BxBcntlve  Schedule 
•.!i  title  5,  IJnlted  States  Code 

<S)  aatoject  is  sucti  rales  sAd  regataOoDs 
as  inB.y  be  adu^Aed  by  tjie  T«npmary  Ptan- 
ivtng  OasMDtaatan.  t^e  ca-ctaalrww,  wttbout 
regard  to  ttK  provlelraasa  of  tide  i.  tfntted 
.Slates  Code,  mjarii  nlnn  appotntments  m  tfae 
oo^^cttttve  aerrtre.  anrd  wrttvovt  ntgrard  to 
the  ^wrlatais  of  efaa.ptnr  61  aad  aubc*iay»er 
III  la  Dtoiptar  18  of  aoc  h  tttae  relaeciag  to 
"hissiaratlTT  aari  Oenera]  6<diedule  pay  rates, 
.^ball  banm  ttac  power — 

li;  to  appoint  and  fix  the  couapeneatlon 
i>f  suck  tftaS  perEonnel  as  they  aeeai  necee- 
scry.  amC 

(ill  te  fiTOCtDie  temporary  and  IntwrnrltteTit 
.servloas  to  the  same  ertwit  as  k  sntbuilaed 
by  aectaom  SlOt  of  title  •  T7nn*a  9ta«eB  Oode 
but  at  Bates  aot  to  eaoeed  tlOT  a  daf  Tor 
iBdtvMbiaas. 

(P<  <M  TSie  Tejnporary  PlaimiBf  Commis- 
sion or.  on  tbe  svithoriaatlern  ctf  tbe  T^em- 
porary  Planntng  Comrwiisslon,  arry  mibeom- 
:nltt»s  or  nember  tlKneof.  Biay.  fc«-  the  pnr- 
poee  of  oarrying  out  t*e  pr»v*«*onB  of  this 
paragraph  and  paragraph  <Tt  cfl  this  wibeec- 
ikOB.  hoMI  sudh  hearings,  take  such  teetimonv 
reoelve  audh  evidence  jrlrrt  or  otherwise  re- 
produce and  dlBtrtbiTte  so  nmicti  of  tts  pro- 
1  eedmgs  and  reports  thereon,  aod  sit  and  act 
nt  erweh  times  arid  pktaes  as  the  T>rmpor«ry 
Planning  OonaailsBlon  dt«  nis  advlaaWe  Tfce 
1  I'-clialnnen.  or  any  other  member  anHjuileed 
»'V  t*e  T^BBporary  Flannteg  Coramiseirm.  mery 
adanrhitetPT -oartlM  »r  afRi  Hi«t}oT»  to  ■aftDeeseg 
appearing  'b**oi«p  t*»e  Temporary  PlarmlBg 
('rmnrmiaSIOB.  or  amy  sulKJOfiiuiltliee  or  mem- 
tn-r    thereof. 

(11)  £adh  departsaent.  afwncy  and  In.^tsru- 
iiMmtaUty  of  tbe  «Mecutlv«  Imtn^  of  tbe 
OweniBient.  tocCadhag  tadepenOemt  af^en- 
riec.  1.S  joit^artead  U)  fui^cHsh  tn  tkc  Tem- 
poc^ry  naimlDS  OmiBalsalom  npon  rsqoecr 
iiiaAe  l>y  a  oo-ohairmsn.  siioti  IrrformalVon 
a.s  llie  Temporarr  Plenalng  CosBnilseion 
dseaae  naoesaarr  to  carry  ois  Its  fuocticaif 
iitdar  tbls  seeOoa. 

<0)    Tlie    TeaaparKry    Planning    Ocmmde- 
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<li  lilies  iii*s  atatcvide  laud -ase  plaii- 
.Mlfl^.  loatiMbsig  •eoaBunanfiatian  -at  acreafi  lor 
[.itanenanal  reeervettaa  in  I^daiBkl  and  State 
I  aaseraaip  asd  of  ^■■<«ii»i  ana  SiBtie  isuads  tio 
)>«  raadr  ainMsMe  fcr  M-^twrnt: 

<M)  aMbtaoC  «o  Kie  psui^^uae  of  saitapaia- 
^raph  (Hj  mt  tMs  yaHagaqih.  taakr  aaeons- 
inonitet>anii  wlt^  ■enpeot  tolfce  jawpacasi  land 
■  rJertJ-TT^  bf  the  atate  wnttir  lae  AJaeka 
StatabaoA  Aot  aad  *y  m**irvt  viOs^es  mtid, 
Alaska  Native  Regla«at  OerpeBataenr  aiaider 


(Mi)  awajeet  *e  tbe  precWibMtB  et  si 

graph  (I)  of  this  paragrapkk 
iand-4iBe  ^lans  for  isndi  selaHsrt  <>y  tiat 
N4LGlve  rlUaaes  aad  JAssIre  Uaataa  Ba^onal 
CarpcKsaUons  smdar  UtIa  Art.  aaid  hr  tbe 
Si,ate  woder  tbe  aiaeka  StscSataood  Ael, 
whether  or  not  such  State  selectloivs  bare 
been  taiUaUvaij  ^^piwi'sd  <m  fih*  dale  mt 
this  Act, 

(Iv)   pmblliA  criteria  tor  laapleraaBlii\g  tftie 


clal  and  Industrial  land 
isaauaurJ 
ttoxal     mud 
Ataeka  "Naaivvs  and 
^-Ide  prooeAuves  Sar 


I  «Mi7  Mm.  acMBttiM 

to  Ote  Psari- 


committee  at ' 

(v14   mak* 
dent  of  t^e  tJi 
ol  Alaaka  as  ta 
PMkraa  aM 
tlM  admSalMiiwtion  af  i 
lie  muas.  m 

(vllt  maks  reeomc 
trnoe  «e  tke  7>i«aMHiA  of  the  Ca 
Congress,  and  the  Ooveraor  smfi  i 
tbe  State  of  Alaska  as  to  ahatigaa  to  lavs 
policies,  and  programs   that 
Planning  ComBilsstoa  det 
sary   or    desA^siBle   'Sc 
purposes  set   farVb  In 
.■-nbeecilon 

iH)   The  SeDeqvlag 
phcable  to  the  functions 
Planniag  CoiaaaisBiaD  ; 
of  sukparagraph  ^  Ol   <tf  tSsIa  i 
respect   to   proposed   land   sels 
1  t-ve  vniagos  and  AlaSiDt  Native  Ttafilonal  Obr- 
por»t*of»  an*  fcy  tbs  BMte- 

ni  Vach  Nat>W  vtBage  and  aiaeka  Wetive 
Hegknial  Oorporatton  and  lac  State  *mtl  ie 
writing,  notify  the  Temporary  P-annlmg C»n>- 
mlBBlm  of  eacb  prapoaea  mBmeOaa^ 

(tl  I  Wtt^Om  stz  aionttas  after  raoedvlag  sucfa 
;>  not  tee.  the  T^oaapsEarf-  nanstog  Caassais- 
^ioin  Bball  tn  wi'ltisig  aO^-iae  ttop  TSaCfe 
viUape  and  Alaska  Matroe  ftetaanal  Oorpors- 
-, lou  or  tbe  Stase.  as  ttac  oaae  coaf  be.  \k'1t,h 
raapect  to  l^a  iiaa|innlirH[ly  ct  tiv  pa&pasad 
sslecltsm  wlsih  tbe  podiaes  aad  pmpciues  f>ert 
;  orth  IB  pankgrafdi  i  7 1  of  thSs  sataaectaxm  and 
wich  lasad  -use  fdi^ns  praeBU^BR.aa  br  tibe 
lenxpoEary  Plajamng  Cknaiataalsa. 

(111)  Witain  Bis  nsosUSis  ttaeroatfter  cbe 
Native  vUlaee  fijsd  Blii^s  Satras  S.egiactai 
C4}rparatioB  or  tbe  State,  as  Che  oaae  jbm-  be, 
shall,  in  writing,  notily  the  Temporary  Wan- 
ning Commission  of  i«e  decision  whellier  to 
retain  tbe  selection  aa  crlglnaiiy  proposed 
or  to  oiake  an  alternate  e^iectiun. 

(iv)  No  patent  shall  t>e  issued  or.  In  Uie 
case  oT  a  State  selection,  tentative  apprcnal 
given  TiirtR  the  lopegolng  procedure  has  "been 
follrrwed. 

(vj  Js'olwiUisVknditi^  iny  i>t  lie  previsions 
of  this  or  any  other  Act  no  selection  r\ght 
shall  be  lost  by  reason  oi  compliance  with 
•he  time  requirements  estabilshed  bjr  this 
s.:bparagThph  Ar.y  ;  inie  periods  e«ta'bTlSh«'d 
lor  aelenione  shall  toe  Qtdunea  to  toe  e»rtCT»«M><J 
to  the  extent  approprtat)*  tor  oennpHam-e  wn.^ 
this  subparagraph 

(I)  (1)  Uses  at  aU  lands  adedtHl  by  Katrre 
\  iiia^es  azad  Atoi*a  Matiivc  Bagicaial  Owpo- 
raxaasu  p3irauaa&  <a  abis  aca  and  br  ta*  atave 
pBcaaaoi  as  cka  j 


meat  at  AaaOoa.  to 
be  apympcMto  ao 
such  land-use  plans 
(M) 

Ti 
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U}  clauaa  (1)  of  thla  mbpamcntph  shall  c««a« 
to  ba  admlnmcred  by  tb«  Temporary  Plan- 
rUttg  Gonunlailon  ••  to  any  area  In  whlob  Ui* 
Tamporary  manning  CommlMlon  (totflrmlnea. 
after  notlo*  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  tbat 
there  are  tn  effect  Federal.  State,  or  local 
zoQing  regnlattona  and  planning  and  en- 
r^rcement  prorlalons  adequate  to  meet  the 
poUclee  and  purpoaaa  eet  forth  In  paragraph 
(7)  of  thla  tubMCtton. 

(  HI  I  In  carrying  out  Ita  functions  pursuant 
to  thle  aubeectlon.  the  Temporary  Planning 
Commlaslon  ahall  be  deemed  to  be  an  "agen- 
cy" for  purpose*  of  secttona  SOO--609  and  701- 
706  of  UUe  fi.  Dnlted  Statee  Code. 

IJ){\\  On  or  before  January  81  of  each 
year,  the  Temporary  Planning  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Oongreea,  and  the  Ooverncir  and 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska  a  written 
report  with  respect  to  Its  acllvttlea  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  together  with  Its 
reoommendatlona  for  programs  or  other  ac- 
tions which  It  determines  should  be  taken  or 
carried  out  by  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

(  u )  The  Temporary  Planning  Comnidaslon 
shall  keep  and  maintain  accurate  and  com- 
plete records  of  Its  activities  and  transactions 
1".  carrying  'uit  Ita  duties  under  this  para- 
graph, and  (uoh  records  shadl  be  available 
for  public   Inspection. 

1  J  1  The  principal  office  of  the  Temporary 
Piannlng  Commission  shall  be  located  In  the 
State  of   Alaska. 

|K)  (1)  The  United  States  -shall  be  respon- 
sible for  paying  for  any  ascal  year  not  tnofe 
than  SO  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  thl.s  paragraph  for  such 
Hsc-al   year. 

Ml  For  purposes  of  meeting  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  United  States  In  carrying?  out 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
1 1.600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  amd   for  each  succeeding  fiscal   year 

(111)  No  Federal  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  for  aiiy 
I>erlod  unlees  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
Bucii  period  the  Secretary  has  received  rea- 
KTiable  assurances  that  there  will  be  pro- 
vided from  non-Federal  sources  amounts 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  total  funds  re- 
riuircd  to  carry  out  such  proTlsloiM  for  such 
period. 

ExHisrT  2 
Ijiws  or  AuMiCA      1971 

An   act  relating   to   the   Joint   State-Federal 
Natural  Resources  and  Land  Dse  Planning 
Conxmlsslon.  and  providing  for  an  effective 
date 
Be   It   enacted   by    the   legislature   of   the 

S^ate  of  Alaska 

Section   1     As  44  19   Is  amended    by   adding 

new  sections  to  read  . 

ARTICL*  »D  THB  JOI>fT  STATI-rEJDtllAI.  NATUaAL 
RESOUKCCS  AND  LAND  USC  PUANNINO  COM- 
MISSION 

Sec.  44.19  746  State  j>oncy  The  legislature 
determines  that  the  efficient  and  provident 
development  of  Alaska  demands  a  carefully 
coordinated  approach  to  all  natural  resources 
and  land  use  planning.  This  demand  can  only 
be  met  If  the  United  States  and  Its  agencies, 
as  the  state's  largest  land  owners,  cooperate 
and  coordinate  their  planning  with  that  of 
the  state  and  Its  agencies.  Ttit  leglalatura  reo- 
ogiilises  that  the  state  must  and  should  play 
a  signlfloant  role  In  planning  the  future  uses 
of  pvibllc  land  base,  since  a  substantial  part 
of  the  public  land  of  the  United  States  wUl 
belong  to  the  stata  In  the  future.  The  legisla- 
ture accordingly  Inrltes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  Join  with  It  In  satabUshlng 
a  Joint  commission  which  will  engage  In  nat- 
ural resources  and  land  use  planning  for 
Alaska. 

Sec.  44  19.T60.  Joint  State-P«dena  Natural 
Ilesourcea  and  Land  Use  Planning  Ooounls- 


sion  A  Joint  State-Federal  Natural  Resources 
and  Land  Dae  Planning  Com  mission  Is  estab- 
Itshsd. 

See.  44.10.763.  State  membership  on  the 
comnxlsadon  (a)  Ths  state  membership  on 
the  oommisslou  Is  composed  of  the  governor 
and 

(1 )  two  members  of  the  governor's  cabinet 
or  their  designees;  and 

(2)  two  memt>ers  at  the  Alaska  legislature 
the  chairman  of  the  resources  committee  of 
the  senate  and  the  chairman  of  the  resources 
committee   of  the   house  of  representatives; 
and 

(3)  two  citizens  of  the  state  who  are  rec- 
ognized as  being  knowledgeable  In  the  area  of 
natural  resoiuxjes  management  and  who  are 
not  employed  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
state   or    federal    government. 

(b)  State  members,  other  than  legislators, 
.shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  serve 
at  his  pleasure 

Sec.  44.10  76.')  Compensation  and  per  diem 
State  members  of  the  commission  receive  no 
.salary  for  their  service  on  the  oonunlasion  but 
are  entitled  to  per  diem  and  travel  expenses 
authorized  by  law  for  commission. 

S^c  44  lU  754.  Duties  The  commission  shall 
formulate  a  coordinated  land  u-se  policy  gov- 
erning the  »lse  and  beneficial  use  and  man- 
agement of  .-latural  resources  and  land  In  the 
-state  In  carrying  out  these  duties,  the  com- 
miaslun  shall 

1 1 )  be  responsible  fur  the  preparation  ot  a 
atatewsde  natural  resources  antl  land  use 
plaui.  provl8:oiia  of  the  plan  may  include  des- 
ignation of  areas  planned  for  permanent 
reservation  in  federal  ownership  for  parks  or 
I'ther  piu-ptjses,  designation  of  areas  planned 
for  fulfillment  of  the  land  grant  provisions 
i..f  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  designation  of 
those  areas  of  federal  and  state  land  which 
may  be  available  for  dlspKsal,  and  designa- 
tion of  usee  to  be  made  of  land  ren^lnlng  In 
federal  and  state  ownership.  Including  land 
which  may  be  used  In  connection  with  a 
future  traii«[>ortatlon  network,  however, 
designation  shall  not  preclude  selections  un- 
<ler  provisions  of  the  [>endlng  Nallve  land 
clainis  settlement; 

(2)  review  existing  federal  withdrawals 
and  recommend  modification  as  are  coiuild- 
ered  deslrab.e; 

(31  establuh  a  committee  of  land  use  ad- 
visors to  the  conunlsslon.  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatiree  of  commercial,  residential.  In- 
dustrial, recreational,  environmental,  wU- 
dernefw.  and  other  land  users,   and 

(4)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Congress  and 
to  the  governor  and  Alaska  legislature  as  to 
change  In  laws,  policies  and  program.^  tbat 
the  commission  determines  are  necessary  or 
desirable  to  meet  the  duties  of  the  commis- 
sion set  out  In  this  section. 

Sec.  44.19  766  Determinations  by  the  Com- 
mission (a)  The  director  of  the  division  of 
lands  retains  the  authority  to  make  and  re- 
vise classifications  of  land  under  the  author- 
ity of  AS  38.06.300  However,  any  deslgnaUon 
made  by  the  commission  and  concurred  In  by 
the  governor  as  to  the  most  wise  and  bene- 
ficial ui>e  of  land  constitutes  to  that  extsnt 
an  establishment  for  the  stats  of  the  use  of 
that  land.  The  commission  may  redesignate  a 
use  when  It  is  In  the  public  Interest. 

(b)  A  designation  may  Identify  Included 
or  excluded  natural  resources  and  land  uses. 
No  authority  to  dispose  of  or  to  manage  land 
Is  gran««d  by  this  section. 

Sec  44  19  766  Regulations  The  commis- 
sion nuiy  establish  regulations  to  carry  out 
its  responslbllltlee 

Sec.  44.19.787.  Hearings.  The  commission 
Shall  hold  public  hearings  In  Alaska,  Insofar 
as  practicable  in  those  areas  directly  affected, 
to  obtain  public  views  of  proposed  land  use 
plana. 

Sec.  44  19  75a  Information  for  the  commis- 
sion Each  department.  b<mrd.  or  commission 
of    the    state    go'vernment    Is    authorlBed    tu 


furnish  information  to  the  conunlsslon  upon 
request  from  the  governor. 

Sec.  44.10.760.  Statehood  act  land  selections. 
Nothing  In  sees.  748  7Bg  of  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  as  an  agreement  by  the  state  to 
surrender,  waive,  or  condition  any  right 
granted  to  It  by  Public  Law  86-608,  73  Stat. 
.130  to  make  selection  of  land  owned  by  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  a  This  Act  takes  effect  on  the  day  after 
Its  passage  and  approval  or  on  the  day  it  be- 
comes law  without  approval. 

Approved  by  governor:  May  80,  1971, 

Actual  effective  date:  May  31,  1971 

ExHisrr  3 

Washinoton,  DC, 

October  14.  1971. 
DBAS   Ms    Udau,  and  Ma    Satlos     We  ap- 
preciate  your  request  for  our  views  on  the 
amendment  to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  hill, 
HR     10367.   which    you   are   coepoiisorlng 

We  believe  that  the  phrase  "natxmal  In- 
terest amendment"  clearly  Indicates  the  pur- 
pose this  amendment  seeks- -a  purpose  we 
view  OS  essential  The  reported  version  of  H  R 
10367  falls  to  give  real  protection  to  areas 
of  Interest  to  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 
Yet  It  Is  beyond  dispute  that  areas  exist  In 
the  public  domain  In  Alaska  which  have  out- 
standing values  of  Immense  national  signi- 
ficance, l)ut  ha\e  yet  U;)  receive  proper  pro- 
tection Such  areas  need  to  be  icent'.fled. 
studied  and  given  appropriate  forms  of  pro- 
tection—as new  national  parks,  forests,  wild- 
life refuges,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  wilderness 
areas,  and  special  management  lands  Until 
studied,  these  si>eclal  areas  should  be  pro- 
tected in  the  public  interest  from  haphazard 
disposition  and  development,  but.  of  course, 
without  In  any  way  Interfering  with  Native 
village  selections.  Surely  this  is  an  obvious 
point,  and  a  minimum  condition  necessarv 
to   protect   the  pubUc   Interest 

Without  such  protection,  the  rapid  dls- 
pivial  of  the  existing  Federal  estate  In  Alaska 
•Alll  leave  the  general  public  as  the  laat  group 
whose  Interests  receive  consideration.  In  an 
age  of  enormous  public  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment and  nationwide  support  for  the 
firm  protection  of  the  people's  heritage  of 
parks,  wildlife  refuges  and  public  lands,  to  do 
otherwise  than  to  guard  these  public  In- 
teresu  would  l>e  unacceptable 

We  recognize  In  your  amendment,  a  rea- 
sonable and  appropriate  means  of  correcting 
this  serious  gap  In  the  committee  reported 
bill  It  Is  clear  from  a  reading  of  your  lan- 
guage that  you  have  balanced  all  interests 
in  a  way  that  will  do  violence  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Natives  or  of  the  people  of  the 
.State  of  Alaska  Furthermore,  as  cltlnens  of 
the  nation,  they  too  will  have  the  same  in- 
terest as  the  people  in  the  other  49  states 
in  recognizing  and  protecting  these  natlon- 
aJly  significant  areas  In  Alaska. 

As  important  as  is  the  matter  of  protect- 
ing nationally  significant  lands  until  their 
future  Is  determined,  is  the  need  to  assure 
that  Federal  lands  and  other  lands  In  Alaska 
are  well  planned  for  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  State  of  Alaska.  Tonr  proposal  for  a  Tem- 
porary Planning  Oommisslon,  building  on 
the  concept  suggested  by  Alaska  represent- 
atives and  supported  by  the  State  Itself,  has 
our  full  and  enthusiastic  support  Thla  Tem- 
porary Commission  will  fill  the  essentia]  need 
for  interim  planning  mechanisms  until  such 
time  as  the  government  units  in  AlBiska 
establish  appropriate  statewide  and  local 
Eonlng  authority.  T7>e  Oommisslon  will  also 
have  a  key  role  in  aiding  the  coordination 
of  Federal  and  State  plans  for  Alaskan  de- 
velopment. 

TT»e  problem  of  protecting  the  puWlc  In- 
terest as  the  future  of  Alaska  is  shaped  Is 
of  the  deepest  oonoem  to  tis,  and  we  know 
It  to  be  a  central  oonoem  to  oonaerratlon- 
inlnded  dtixens  throughout  tlis  eo>untry  to- 
day. With  your  anMndmsnt  and  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Ding*U  Msurlng  the  future  of 
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preseut  wlldUfe  rafttges,  the  Membeni  ^i  the 
House  of   Representatives   can    be   asaured  of 
voUng  tea  a  Native  Olalaxs  hill  that  is  desir- 
able kaotb  as  a  Just  settlement  of  Lhe  claims 
(if    the    Native    peoples    of    Alaska   and   as    a 
pro^asalae  a>ap  Ijb   public  laad  paUey  that 
truly  servos  the  ULtaceaSs  of  aU  .of  the  Aateri- 
cajiginsfil«iof  pEssect  aod  future  genaeatlons 
lii  our  xiam.   the  Amaiiciiiieul  >uu  profx^e 
Is.  at  XMe  JDomaut,  of   the   htah^st  priority 
to  thr  o^nservatlon  aioven^eul  ui  Ab. erica 
&uicese>y 
CharlAs  R.  OaMlana.  F.Kerutive   Vice   Presi- 
dent. Mstlar  Ml  Auduban  A»ciais,  ISiomas  L 
Kimball.  Executive  Director,  Natloiial  Wild- 
life fBertsratirin.  J.  Michael  MrGloak^-.  Eaecru- 
tlve  X>lrector.  Sierra  Club,    rtnnifi   a..  Poole. 
Presldaut.    Wildlife    Manage  noent    XnstituS«; 
Dr,  Speaoer  M.  SavlLh.  Jr    Secretary.  CiUc&ai> 
Conuultxae     oB     J^taturaJ     Seaourcas.      Ml&s 
Avery   Zayior,   ExklroocseMtal    Action.    Alben 
tlmannt.  IMroMor  of  NaUrtuai  ▲fiWre,  Amer- 
ican Inatttuic  of  Plani^rs:  Oeorge  Alders<:in. 
Legisilatbae   Jttrsctor.    FMend«  ^at  the    Earth 
Stewart  M.  Brandborg,  Exectitlve  Director. 
The   WUdarnaas  Socl£L>'     Btephen  O    Saltz- 
nian,  WaBhlugtf  n  R^reaentaUve,  1>o\it  Un- 
limJtaA,     M-«rga»n    X     Rich.    Ececutlue    Vice 
President.   JMatkmal    aifle   Assor.laLiaB.    Mrs 
DuroChf  Brumm,  Alaaka  AcUuu  Couunittee, 
Carl   Pope.   League  of  Cause r vat Ixin   Voters, 
MLss  IJnda  Billlng-s    Coordinator,  The  AlMilUi 
Coalltton,  Miss  Mary  Haael  Uarcia.  Baecutlve 
Director  and   SkUtor,   Oalejkdan  of   Wildlife. 


SPECIAL  QRDBaS  <HlA>mD 

By  imannnons  CTjnserit,  permission  to 
address  the  Homse,  Jottlojrtng  the  lejis- 
lauve  ()rogj-am  and  any  special  or&crs 
beretafere  eufcered.  was  graxited  to. 

Mr.  RsracAH,  for  SQ  KisiBteft.  as  iieo- 
day  next,  sad  ta  rerLw  vaA  extend  liis 
remarta  «n<l  Include  «)Ctrftneoa6  matter 

Mr.  BukCKBURJ*  *at  the  request  of  Mr 
Kxatxmg),  lor  5  mumtes.  to<!ay:  to  revise 
tind  «zteiwi  hie  remaxiu  Aod  AJirJiide  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  AsFiB  Oat  the  reiiip.st  -at  Mr  Mc- 
Kat),  for  W  mliTutes.  tod»y:  to  revise 
and  -MctieTid  1118  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous mHtter. 

(The  XaUowlug  JSSembcrs  (at  the  re- 
quest ol  Mr.  KxnTJuai  to  revise  Aud  ex- 
tend their  remark  aod  include  extraJie- 
ous  matter : ) 

Mr    DU  Pont,  for  10  rninHteR  todsry. 

Mrs  Heckler  of  MasBachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today 

<Th£  foDowittg  MjBmbers  (at  the  re- 
quest o>f  Mr.  McKay'  to  revise  &Bd  ex- 
tend tkeir  neBmrlu  aud  ii^kide  extraae- 
ous  BOAtter:  t 

Mr  OONZSZ.CK.  lor  1<0  mlmMes,  ^odoav. 

Mr.  Wagcon.vct,  ttw  80  minaiea,  today 

Mr.  SisK.  for  16  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Waldie,  for  5  mliratc*.  today. 

Mr.  Ti.cxiD,  for  IX)  minutes,  today. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unantmouB  oomoxt.  pemunion  to 
rerlBC  and  «xtend  T«sn«i^  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  HouFTELD  to  tntitnde  extrane- 
ous maidal  during  ddmte  today  on 
aineadruents  to  HJL  IQSSSl 

Mr.  Btnmx  of  Mn nm cM— ett*.  Immed- 
iately foUowtog  the  reaiarks  of  Mr. 
MooRHiAD  prior  to  ttie  tdier  w*te  on  the 
Moorhead   aranndiaeiit. 

Mr.  BCX3KXT  at  Tftrw  Tork  and  to  In- 
clude a  iiewspai>er  artlc^. 

Mr.  Maxsmraas  te  ^»yV«q4  Us  rpmarVi 
during  (MAtecn  B.M.  UMa&.  iTnmriHatntr 

Mr  Hall  to  include  pertinent  extrane- 


ous matter  mtb  his  remarks  nxade  today 
m  tile  Cosnatittee  «f  Otm  Whole  on  EJR 
UXS5,   the  national   defenBc  exemptton 

amendment,  title  m. 

'The  following  Members  'at  14ie  re- 
que.s.t  of  Mr.  KxATiirc)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter ;  > 

Mr.  Bvuul  of  Florida  in  two  iustauces, 

Mr.&«vc£. 

Xr.  WacxaHCBBT. 

Mr  Wtkak  in  two  HiBtances. 

Mr.  Ni:l9ek  hi  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hoswarn  in  two  instances, 

-Mr.  Steicxh  of  Wisccnxsin. 

:Mr.  Don  can  in  two  instancies. 

Mr  Bob  Wilson  in  four  instances. 

Mrs  Heckler  of  Massaciiuaetts  In  three 
mstanees. 

Mr    LiANDCICKBK. 

Mr  Broomftelb  in  two  iiistanoes. 

Mr  RtTBTscJK  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr  LujAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Cai.i.TMS  ol  Teitafi. 

Mr.  McX>o>>'aLj>  of  Mickifasi. 

Mr.  FisaiMV. 

NJr.  VaY^^nr. 

Mr  Bow  iB  six  instances. 

Mr  ScHMiTt  In  three  Instaiwes 

Jilr.  Baker 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
gue!>t  oS  Mx.  MrKAY)  ajod  to  include  ex- 
traneous maUer .  J 

Mr.  PiAfiCR  ki  three  mstanoes. 

Mr  BosxENBOwflKj  in  two  mstances. 

Mr.  Okultzk  oi  two  instances 

Mr  Mazzoli. 

Mr  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Hawsen  of  Warfiington. 

Mr.  MUCHELL. 

Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.  XiotajaMt.  in  two  instacioee. 

Mr,  Alexander  in  six  instaaoes. 

Mte  OxmTRS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  >aiME  t»I  Tezmessee 

Mr.  Delawtt. 

Mr.  SriBERLiwG  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances, 

Mr.  Reebs  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Puxui. 

Mr.  AavLCY. 

Mr.  Walbik  m  five  ixifitances. 

Mr  TuoMPsoa  of  New  Jersey  in  three 
InRtanoes. 

Mr.  Gay»05  in  ftvt  iiMtanoes. 

Mr.  Httngate  m  two  ln5tances. 

Mr.  Shipiet. 

Mr.  Daj<i£L£  of  Hew  .Jersey  tn  two 
instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Fom  in  three 
instant  oea. 

Mr.  CoKKMT. 

Mr.  CtHyvxn  in  five  Infitaficee. 

Mr.  ASPT!*  ta  11  instances. 

Mr.  Andclsok  of  California  In  two 
Iml  nnrfis 

Mr  'EcKHARDT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blaittom  in  two  iBBtaaoes. 

Mr.  HAonr  In^ree  iBManeei. 

Mr.  Hblsiusb.!  in  ♦wo  tnotCHWcc. 

Mr.  Mooeskad  in  four  instances. 

Mr..Jscaas. 

Mr.Sxaala  throe  Ins&aBfis. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Robin o  te  tJhire  huftaneeo. 

Mr.  OTIxzLi.  ta  two  Instances. 

Mx.  DowMime  in  taw  hiitanrf 

Ut.  DawikitMitt  tfWitMwa 

Mr.  ^cmamn  «r  CaUfanita   in 
instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bUl  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  WAS  tAlcen  from  the  QpegkVt  taiie 
aad.  under  the  rule,  i»f  erred  as  IoBoks. 

B.aOtX.  Ax  acrt   to  {BanAde  lor   ttke  mf^^or- 

t:o:,ment  uf  fLind*  In  pajmen:  of  a  }oag- 
ment  Is  faverr  of  tb/t  Bhoabcmt  Tttbc  i:. 
canaaliAatad  dodtsts  aumbered  2iA-D.  SM-£. 

aas-r.  aae-G.  sae-  h.  3««.  an«  ae?  beiare  tije 

todiar  UlaJtnu  OanumaaloD  and  Hr  oUxer 
purposes;  to  tile  GoBuiuetee  on  IxkMriar  aad 
lasuiar  Afiatf^. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr  HATS,  from  the  Commtttee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
tiiat  ockmmittee  had  fvnr»iTw^  ^^  ff^imH 
trui)'  enralied  a  bill  of  the  Hnuae  of  the 
Miowmg  tifcte.  wiucb  was  tisereapaia 
signed  by  the  Speaker 

H.R  8915  An  art  to  anit-nd  thf  tt  bacco 
markptlnf  qnr<ta  prortslons  nr  thp  Agnrtfl- 
tural   Ad^Tistment    Act   of    1938    of   anjpndcrl 


ADJOURNM13^ 

Mr   McfCAY   Mr   Spealger.  I  jitove  tjiai 
Che  Hoose  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was   agreed   to     accord  - 
tixsly  <at  4  o'clock  and  84  miruites  p.m  '. 

imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  October  IS,  1S71, 
ibt  12  o'clock  pfx^n 


EXIXXmVE  COMMUKICATIONa  £TC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  tbe 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1208  A  letter  Trom  the  Director  of  CivU 
Delen&e.  Deparimeii;  oj  the  Army,  tranimlt- 
tlnfr  a  report  on  property  scqtHBltion*  of 
emetcenof  st^ipUes  and  e«;uiftineui  oovarlng 
siie  cjuartar  e&ded  September  30,  1871.  pur- 
suant to  8«>ctloLi  aoift)  of  tfa.e  Pederal  ClvU 
Defense  Act  of  19S0  as  amended;  to  The 
Oommlttee  on  Armed  Ben  vlucg 

1209  A  letter  from  the  CSMrtrman  Indian 
Claims  Oomaalasloxi,  transmit tlii(r  a  report  on 
Khe  finaa  dfteriitl nation  of  the  Oommriaaton 
iTi  aock«t  Wo  W3  BwlnomlSh  Trfbrt  Oominu- 
alty  Platotlff  r  The  Unrted  et»t«  of  Amer- 
ica purBuant  to  B6  U.SC  70(  ti :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTair* 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUS  AIsiD  £.£SOLUTIiON& 

■Under  clause  ?  of  rule  XITI,  Tcports  of 
committees  -were  AeUverea  to  the  Clerfc 
lor  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calen^&r,  a.s  ioilov/t : 

Mr  tUMUSCKI:  Coininit«e«  oc  'Porelfm  Af- 
fairs House  Resolution  632  Resohition  4U- 
rectUig  the  Sacietary  of  Btat«  to  furnish  to 
tbe  House  o(  BarpraeeBtatlves  oertalB  Intor- 
■aMloc  floDcemlog  the  role  at  onr  Oo-vers- 
ment  In  the  eiTeuti  taaAog  te  an  -anoorc. 
tested  presidential  electieai  ta  Som^  Vietnan. 
•D  Ootdker  9.  Um  (Rapt.  »•  aS-SeVi  &e- 
ttmA  tn  tto  HawM  CMeaAar 

Mr  Zdtmuaaa- Ommmattemvm'Boreifn  Kt- 
teirc  Hwii.  «— iMtiaa  'ME.  HaaolvtMm  a>- 
rectlng  the  Secretary  of  State  «•  ftimash  te 
a»  Hcruae  of  ScpMaoxAattvei  oartala  infor- 
Boatiaa  oonoamuif  tte  rMa  of  ««r  Oovem- 
ment  in  the  event*  leading  taan  wnrBontested 
In  Boutb  ThliiMiii  on 
«.   »T1 


Mr. 

Interior 

to    provide    for    deferment    of    construction 
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charges  payable  by  Westlanda  Water  District 
attributable  tu  laiida  o(  the  Naval  Air  dta- 
tlon.  Lemoore,  Calif.,  included  in  said  dis- 
trict, and  for  other  purposes;  wltb  amend- 
ments (Rept  No  93  5691  Referred  to  the 
C'ojnmlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Uuloii 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California;  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  HR  2396  A  bill 
to  (lutborlze  the  Secretary  of  t.ne  Interior  lo 
engage  in  a  feasibility  invesilgatlon  relative 
to  the  North  Side  Pumplnj?  Division  Exten- 
sion, Minidoka  project,  with  amendments 
(Rcpt  No  92-570).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the 
Union 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.su!ar  Affairs  H  R  7854  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation  HroJectH 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended;  with  amendment,i 
(Rept  No  93-5711  Referred  uj  the  Commit- 
tee oif  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
UnJon. 

Mr,  PKRKINS  Committee  on  EducaUon 
and  Labor  House  Joint  Resolution  923  Joint 
resolution  to  asoure  that  every  needy  school - 
child  will  receive  a  free  or  reduced-price 
lunch  as  required  by  section  9  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act;  with  amendments  ,  Hept 
No  93-5721  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Wnole  House  on  the  State  of  tlie  Union 
.Mr  CC>1.MER  Committee  ou  Rules  House 
Ri"»oiutlon  644  Resolution  provldlnjf  for  the 
c-.^tiiilderation  of  H.R  2  A  bill  to  e«tabll.sh  a 
Ciufonned  Services  University  of  the  H.->aUh 
Sciences  Rept  No  92-573)  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Texas  Committee  on  Rnle«. 
H  i.se  Resolution  646,  R««olutlon  providing 
f'r  'he  consideration  of  H  R.  10367  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  aettlenient  of  certain  land 
claims  of  Alaska  natives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; (Rept.  No.  92-674).  Referred  to  the 
Ho\is«  Calendar, 


PUBLIC  BUSS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  a.s  Tollows; 

By  Mr    ASHLEY    (for  himself  and   Mr 

FSASCR j 

HJl.  112;-i5  A  bin  to  further  achievement 
of  the  national  housing  goal  by  providing  a 
source  of  credit  fo*-  home  improvement  loans 
vlthln  th«  floanclal  means  of  families  of 
middle  Income:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By    Mr     BADIIXO     (for    himself,    Mr 
Mathis     of    Oeorgla,     Mr,     Nichols. 
Mr,  Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr  Roe i 
HR    11236    A  bl',1  t-o  amend  the  Education 
of    the   Handicapped   Act    txj   provide   tutorial 
and  related   m.'ttructiona]  services  for  home- 
t>ound  children  through  the  employment  of 
ooUege   students,    particularly    veterans   and 
other   students    who   themselves   are   handi- 
capped,   to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lab'jr 

By  Mr    BURLESON  of  Texas 
HR,   11237    A  bin  to  amend  section   iU-i  of 
the    Internal    Revenue   Code   of    1964,    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    PRA3ER 
HR    112.^8    A  bill  U)  amend  title  23  of  the 
United   Sta'es   Code   to    authorize    construc- 
tion of  exclusive  or  preferential  bicycle  lanes. 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  U»e  Committee  on 
Ptibllc  Works, 

By   Mr    GONZ.ALEZ    i  for   himself,   Mr 
Dknt,     and     Mr      Bvskk    of    Massa- 
chusetts) 
HR     11239    A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  disallow  deductions 
from   KTofis   Income   t^-r  salary   paid   to  aliens 
lUe^jaliy   employed   m   the  United  States;    to 
the  C>  mmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 
H.R.  11  MO.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  on  lock  and  dam  No.  3 
■  >n  the  Arkansas  River  near  Kort  Smith;  to 
ihe  Coounlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  HAHV'EY; 
HR.  11241  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  S«- 
•urily  Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hospi- 
tal care  through  a  system  nt  voluntary  health 
iMfiuraiue  including  protection  against  the 
caiautrophic  expenses  of  Illness,  financed  In 
whole  for  low-lncome  groups  through  Issu- 
ance of  certificates,  and  In  part  for  all  other 
persona  through  allowance  of  tax  credti*.  and 
to  provide  effective  utUlzatlon  of  available  fi- 
nancial resjurces,  health  manpower,  and  fa- 
cilities; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  HARVEY  (lor  hlni.se?f  and  Mr. 
MicHEi.1  ; 
HR  112*2  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  nrovlde  more  effective  means  for 
protecting  the  public  interest  In  national 
emergency  dLsputes  involving  ti^ie  raUroad 
and  airline  transportation  Industries,  and 
for  other  p  irpoees.  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 

Bv  Mr  JONES  of  Tenneesee: 
H  R  11243  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  a«  to  permit  members 
of  the  Reeerve  and  the  National  Guard  to 
receive  retired  pay  at  age  55  for  non-Ri^ular 
service  under  cliaf)ter  67  of  that  title;  to  the 
C.'minlttee  on  .Armed  Services 

By  Mr  KOCH  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Roi)  : 
HR  11244  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  t<'  extend  for  T  vears  (un- 
til June  30  1977)  the  -vrlod  within  which 
certain  special  protect  grants  mav  be  made 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    MIKVA 

H.R    11245    A  bill  to  change  the  minimum 

age    qualification    for   serving    as    a    Juror    in 

Federal  courts  from  21  years  of  age  to  18  ye«u-s 

of   age.    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

Bv  M-  MoNAGAN  (for  himself  and  Mr^ 

flRA..S80l 
H.R  11248  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  ^rantf  to  certain  local  public  bodies  or 
agencies  to  finance  the  development  c(*t8 
of  certain  connecting  sewer  facilities,  to  the 
Committee   dii   B:inklng  and  Currency 

HR  1124T  A  bill  to  require  the  Corps  cf 
Engineers  to  replace  or  repair  certain  sewage 
systems  or  facilities  damaged  In  the  cotirse 
of  the  work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  OBEY  I  for  himself,  Mr  BoixiNO, 
Mr  BADn,LO,  Mrs  Mink,  Mr  Rah.s- 
B.\CK.  Mr  DrLSKi,  Mr  Ryan.  Mr 
Hkxs  of  Washington.  Mrs  Hecki.er 
of  Massachvi.setts.  Mr  WoLrr,  Mr. 
Caret  of  New  York.  Mr  Stokes.  Mr. 
BnsTTR,  Mr.  Cormak.  and  Mr. 
Dela  nkt  )  : 

HR  11248  A  bill  to  amend  tltlea  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
mialifled  drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  certlflcatKin  and  spprt.ved  by  a 
formulary  committee,  among  the  l-.ems  and 
Bervlces  covered  under  the  hospital  ln.s\jrance 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Moans 

By   Mr    OBEY    (for   himself     Mr     Ma7,- 

zoia,  Mr.  BevitL.  Mr   Hath^.Wat.  Mr. 

HELarosKi.  Mr    Minshajli..  Mr.  Fas- 

cELX,  Mr  Orzen  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 

Charles  H   Wn.soM    Mrs    Abztto,  Mr. 

RooNKT    of    PennjiylvanlB,    Mr     Rot, 

Mr  Wn-LLAM  D  Ford,  and  Mr.  Brown 

<'f  Michigan  )  : 

HR     11346.   A   bin   to   amend   titles   II   and 

XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 

qualified  un.g;;.  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 

B<-nptU)n    or    certification    and    approved    by 

a  formulary  committee,  among  the  Items  and 

Bervlces  covered  under  the  boepltal  Insurance 
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to    the   Committee   on   Ways   and 


program; 
Means 

By     Mr     PEPPER     (for    himself.    Mr 
Praskb.     Mr      HELaxosKi.     and     Mr 
Roc) 
HR  11250    A  1)1)1   to  promote  the  public 
welfare    to  the  Commltt<se  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  RANOEL  (for  himself.  Mrs 
Chishoi.m.  Mr  Ci.at,  Mr  Collins  ..f 
Illinois,  Mr  Contehs.  Mr  Dkllttms. 
Mr  DiGGS.  Mr  FArNTHOT.  Mr  Haw- 
kins, Mr  METCALfT.  Mr  MmnELi., 
Mr  Nix  Mr  Stokes,  Mr  Biaggi  Mr 
BiTKTON,  Mr    Ql'ib,  and  Mr,  McCor- 

MACK  ) 

HR   1.251    A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation    for   the   Secretary   of   Health, 
Education,    and    Welfare    for    detection    and 
treatment    of.    and    research    on.    sickle    cell 
anemia;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By    Mr.    RANOEL     (for    himself,    Mrs 
CmsHotM    Mr   CijiT,  Mr  Coluns  of 
rntnnis    Mr    Conters,  Mr    Dei.lt'ms. 
Mr    Dices.  Mr    Favntrot.  Mr    Haw- 
kins,   Mr     METrAij-E    Mr    MrrcHKLi  , 
Mr    Nix    Mr    Stokes.  Mr    BtAOOi,  Mr 
Bt-RTON    and  Mr    McCo«mack> 
HR   11252   A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
proprlfttlon.s  to  carry  out  the  lead-based  paint 
poisoning   prevention  program   for  the   fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations 

By    Mr     SCHER1.E     (for    himself     Mr 
Price  of  Texas,  and  Mr  Crank) 
HR    112,53    A  hill  to  require  the  National 
Railroad   Passenger   Corp,   to  provide  free  or 
reduced-rate   railroad    transportatlt  n    to   re- 
tired railroad  employees  and  their  depei;dents 
on  the  same  basis  that  such  transportation 
WT-s  available  to  such  employees  and  depend- 
ents  on   the  date   of   enactment   of   the   Rail 
Passenger  Service   Act  of    1970;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By   Mr.    UDALL    (for   himself   and    Mr 
Satlob I 
HR    11254    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  cert-aln  land  claims  of  Alaska  Natives. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ititerl'T  and  In.'^ular  Affairs, 

By     Mr      WALDIK     (for    himself,     Mr 

DtnsKi.  Mr.  Dakixls  of  New  Jersey 

Mr    WHrrE.   Mr,   Bbasco.   Mr    Hinnis, 

Mr   ScriTT,  and  Mr   Hcxjan) 

Hn    11255    A   bill   to  amend  the  age  and 

service    requirements    for    immediate    rptlre- 

nient   under  subchapter  in  of  chap-er  83  of 

title    5,    United    States    Code,    and    far   other 

ptirposes.    to   the   Committee  on   Post  Office 

and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H  R    11256    A  bill  t«  Buthorl.-^e  programs  In 
the  Dl.strlct  of  Columbia  to  combat  and  con- 
trol the  diseases  known  as  sickle  cell  anemia, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
H.R    1 1257   A  bill  Xei  provide  for  the  preven- 
tion of  sickle  eel)  anemia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   BOB  WILSON; 
HR    11258.   A    bill    to    further    amend    the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1^50.  as  amended. 
to     authorize     establishment      of     national 
standard.s  for  threads  and  coupllngt  of  fire- 
hoses   and  for  other  purposes,    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

By  Mrs.  ABZUO   (for  herself.  Mr    Ar- 
DABBO     Mr     BiNOHAU.    Mr.    Burton, 
Mrs    Chisholm,  Mr    Coi,i  ins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr    DEU-rMs.  Blr.  Eilberc,  Mr 
GiTE,  Mr   Harrinoton.  Mr    Hechier 
of  West  Vlrglnls,  Mr  HEi-.'rro'iKi   Mrs 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts    Mr    Pepper, 
Mr    Pike,    Mr,   Podri.l.   Mr    Rancel. 
Mr    Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  M.'    Ryan. 
and  Mr  Schexter  ) 
H.R    11259    A     bill    to    amend    the    Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
grants  and  loans  to  private  nonprc.fit  organi- 
zations   to   afl.«ilRt    them    in    providing   trans- 
portation ser\lce  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
elderly    and    handlcapr>ed    persons:    to    the 
Committee    on    Banking    and    Currency. 
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By  Mr.   BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania    (for 
hlmaelf,  Mr.  CotrcHLjKi,  Mr   Ezlbbo, 
and  Mr.  Wno-iAMB)  : 
H  R  112*0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
28.  1948,  to  provide  tor  th«  addition  of  cmt- 
tAin   property   In   Phll»delphl»,   Pa,   to   In- 
dependence National  Hlatorlcal  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  CLANCY; 
H.R.  11301.   A    bill    to    amend    the    Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
plt«l   ewe   through   a  system   of  roluntary 
health  Insurance  Including  protection  against 
the  catastrophic  expenses  of  Illness,  financed 
In  whole  for  low-Income  groupie  through  Is- 
suance  Of  certlflcates,   and   In   part   for  all 
other    persons    through    allowance    of    tax 
credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utUlaatlon  of 
available    financial    resources,    health    man- 
power, and   facilities;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  du  PONT: 
H.R.  U3«3.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnlbua 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1B68, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  police  otBcers,  prison  guards,  and  firemen 
killed  In  the  line  of  duty;  to  the  CXimmltlee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   FISH; 
H.R    11263.  A  bill  to  provide  one  additional 
permanent  district  judgeship  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  New  York,   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLET; 
H.R  11264.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  permit  the  main- 
tenance of  price,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries 
at  levels  contracted  for  prior  to  August  15, 
1971;  to  the  CtM&mlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R,  11366    A   bill   for   the  relief   of   Soviet 
Jews,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  FRKLINOHUYSKN  (for  himself, 

Mr,     Brasco,     Mr.     Buchaman,     Mr. 

CuxvcLANO.    Mrs,    Orasso,    Mr     Hax- 

PCRN.  Mr.  KxMP,  Mr,  Mikva,  Mr    Sei- 

BXRUMO,  and  Mr,  Stxeijc)  ; 

H.R  11366.  A  hill  to  provide  a  system  for 

the  regulation  of  the  distribution  and  use  of 

toxic  chemicals,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 

the    Oommlttee    on    Interstate   and    Foreign 

Ocwnmeroe. 

By  Mr   NELSEN: 
HR.   11267.  A  bUl  foe  the  relief  of  Soviet 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     NKLJ3EN     (for     himself.     Mr. 

OKonski,    Mr.    Harsha,    Mr.    Bbot- 

Hiix  of  Virginia.  Mr  Landgbxbk,  and 

Mr.  SMrTH  of  New  York)  ; 

HR   11368.   A    bUl    to    protect    the    public 

health  and  safety  by  amending  the  narcotic, 

depressant,    stimulant,    and    hallucinogenic 

drug  laws  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 

for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas; 
HR.  11360.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


By  Mr  ROE: 

H.R  11270  A  bUl  to  amend  tlU*  B,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the  re- 
spective executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  advance  notice  of  certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes  or 
actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civilian 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Bervlce 
H  R  11371  A  bin  to  Increase  the  oontrlbu- 
tion  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  the  costs 
of  employees'  group  life  and  health  tieneflta 
Insu. ance;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflSce 
and  ClvU  Service 

By   Mr.  ST  GERMAIN; 
HR  11272    A    bin    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  products;  to  the  Ckim- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  WARE: 
HJi.  11373.   A   bin    to   amend   the   Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1070  to  Increase  the  forgiveness 
advantage  contained  in  sections  231  and  233 
o<f   rucb    act,    to   the   Committee    on    Public 
Works 

By    Mr.    BINGHAM    (for   himself,   Mrs. 
Abzuc,  Mr.  BADttXO.  Mr    BcciCH.  Mr. 
Btrnb   of   Pennsylvania,    Mr    Caret 
of  New  York,  Mr    Dow,   Mr    Drinan, 
Mr,      Flood.      Mr,      Oali^agrer,      Mr 
Green    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr     Price 
of    Illinois.   Mr.   Rangel,    Mr    Revss. 
Mr.     ScREiTEX,     Mr.     CNhll,      Mr 
BuKKE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr    Bar- 
rett,  Mrs.   Hicks   of   Massachusetts, 
and  Mr,  Hanna)  : 
H    Con,    Res     424,    Concurrent    resolution 
calling  for  a  free  and  united  Ireland;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   KEMP  r'lr  himself,  Mr    Ln»T, 
Mr.    Ooldwatl-       Mr.    McDade.    Mr. 
Brasco.    Mr.    AoDABBO.    Mr.    Whtte- 
HuafiT.    Mr     Thompson   of    Georgia, 
Mr   Morse.  Mr.  Crake,  Mr.  Kxatlno, 
Mr  Halfkkm.  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Yotrwo 
of   norlda,  Mr.   Fbenzu.,   Mr.   Koch, 
Mr  Rhodes.  Mr.  EinsEao,  Mr.  Ranoxl, 
Mr.    Archer,     Mr.    Blackburn,    Mr. 
Thirt.  Mr   Bob  Wil»on,  Mr.  Wtatt, 
and  Mr   Rjolsback)  ; 
H.    Con.    Rea    425.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Oongrese  with  reepect 
to  placing  before  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  Issue  of  the  dual  right  of 
all  persons  to  emigrate  from  and  also  return 
to  one's  country,    to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By   Mr.   KEMP    (for   himself,   Mr    Mi- 
cHKL,  Mr.  Harringtom.  Mr.  Dkbwim- 
SKi,  and  Mr.  Baker  )  ; 
H.    Con.    Res.    426     Concurrent    reeoiutloo 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to   placing   before  the   United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  issue  of  the  dual  right  of 
all  persons  to  emigrate  from  and  also  return 
to  one's  country;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WINN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hos- 
ICEB,  Mr.  Thone.  Mr.  Hicks  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Bolano,  Mr.  Stkej-k, 


Mr  Btviix,  Mrs  Hawbew  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Flowers.  Mr  Ruw- 
KELs,  Mr  Pepper.  Mr.  DxawiwsKi, 
Mr     PoRSTTKS,    Mr.   Bass,   Mr.    Hal- 

PCKN,    Mrs.    Heckles    of    Massachu- 
setts,   Mr.    Bell,    Mr.    Bortom,    Mr. 
WAitPLER,    Mr,    Shrivib,   Mr    Sebel- 
rcrs,    Mr     Biester,    Mr     Mtees,    Mr 
SeoTT     and    Mr     Robinson    of    Vir- 
ginia) : 
H.    Con.   Res    427.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  designation  of  the  years  1973 
through    1978    as    the    World    Environmental 
Quinquennium  to  Involve  all  nations  of  the 
world    In    a    global    environmental    research 
program  of  both  national  and  international 
scope:   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   WINN  (for  himself.  Mr    McCoL- 
listcr.    Mr.   Ran'dall,    Mr    KflariNc. 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Oibbons.  Mr   Frxn- 
ZEL,  "J4r     Roe.    Mr.     Hastings.    Mr, 
Steicer     of     Arizona,     Mr      Broom - 
WELD,    Mr.    Pettis,    Mr.    Camp     Mr 
HfNT,    Mr     McKevttt,    Mrs     Abzcc, 
Mr   ViTszY,  Mr   Baker.  Mr  McDon- 
ald of   Michigan,   Mr    Anderson  of 
Illinois,     Mr.     Mann      Mr     Vander 
Jact.  Mr.   MzLLKR  of  Ohio    Mr    Har- 
rington,  and   Mr.   Prici   of   Texas)  ; 
H.    Con.   Res.    428.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to  the  designation  of  the  years   1073 
through    1878   as   the   World   Environmental 
Quinquennium  to  Involve  all  nations  of  the 
world    In    a   global    environmental    research 
program  of  both  national  and  international 
scope;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr  HOWARD; 
H.    Res.    643.    Resolution    establishing    the 
Select    Committee   on   Privacy.   Human    Val- 
ues,   and    Democratic    Institutions;     to    the 
Committee  on  Rules 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

376.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
relative  to  the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative 
postage  stamp  in  honor  of  the  United  Span- 
ish War  Veterans,  which  was  referred  to  the 
CJommlttee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills    and    resolutions    were    Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs   GRASSO; 

H.R  11274  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carson 
Laboratories,  Inc  ;  to  the  C<immlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    RYAN: 

HJa  11275,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Syl\-la 
Pamela  Allen  White;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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LEGISLATION  AUTHORIZINO  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OP  NATIONAL 
STANDARDS  FOR  THREADS  AND 
CXDUPLINOS  OP  FIREHOSES 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALI»CRNIA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  leglslaUon  which 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of 
national  standards  for  threads  and  cou- 
pllng.s  of  firehoses. 


A  civil  defense  need  exists  for  stand- 
ardization. In  any  large-scale  nuclear 
attack  on  the  Nation,  the  fire  problem 
will  be  one  of  the  major  threats  to  life 
and  prop>erty  from  weapon  drops.  Prompt 
handling  of  large  fires  and  fire  hazards 
will  be  essential  to  effective  liXesaving 
civil  defense  measures, 

Ttie  problem  of  standardization  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  civil  defense  needs. 
An  Immediate  peacetime  dividend  would 
result  from  standardization.  In  handling 
many  large  fires,  local  fire  departments 
musrt  call  on  other  fire  departments  to 
assist  them   Obviously  if  the  equipment 


of  the  assisting  fire  department  is  not 
compatible  with  the  equipment  of  the  lo- 
cal fire  depjartment.  assistance  is  hin- 
dered, if  not  prevented.  There  are  a  great 
many  situations  where  this  incompati- 
bility exists,  and  it  has  contributed  to 
fire  losses.  For  example,  in  the  loss  in 
New  York  Harbor  of  the  Normandie  by 
fire,  a  contributing  factor  was  lack  of 
interchangeabllity  of  hoees.  "niis  also  oc- 
curred in  the  fire  aboard  the  aircraft 
carrier  CoTUtellation.  Forty-nine  work- 
men lost  their  lives  in  that  fire  Lack  of 
interchangeabllity  has  hindered  flrefight- 
Ing  in  connection  »1th  forest  fires. 
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Tbe  International  AssocIaUou  of  Firt 
Chiefs,  from  iU  wry  Inception,  ha» 
saaght  •tandardiafttion  of  couplinf 
thmula.  Standardlzatlan  was  a  mala 
topic  at  th«  first  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national  Araociation  of  Mre  Knglneert 
In  1S73,  and  It  was  stUl  a  topic  lor  dis- 
cussion iu  tbe  1071  coovenUon  of  the 
International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs. 
The  aaBocUUon  has.  in  resoiutiom 
adopted  orer  the  past  15  years,  eonstst* 
ently  fonnd  tiiat  lack  of  interchange* 
ability  has  slgnlBcantly  contritruted  t* 
fire  losses,  and  resolved  that  stronger 
eZorU  be  made  toward  standardizatioo. 
I  would  particularly  like  to  coaunend  tht 
ciianrman  of  Uae  lAI^'s  Cofnmlttee  on 
Standardization  of  Fm  Hose  Screw 
TTireadfl.  Robert  Ely  of  San  Dtego  As- 
sistant Chief  Ely  hnx  worked  tirelessly 
for  many  years  to  standardize  thread* 
and  to  stir  ptrtsiic  and  ofllciai  mteresi  id 
this  vital  matter. 

The  task  Is  well  within  the  state  of 
the  art.  Btandarda  do  exist  and  sonir 
States  have  adopted  tbetn  by  law  Mt\- 
chlneB  hare  been  dereloped  for  retli read- 
ing present  equtpfnent  to  meet  sucb 
standards. 

The  slowness  In  standardizing  can  be 
attributed  to  a  number  of  things.  Not 
surprislniiiy.  lack  of  money  is  perhafls 
the  OKMt  Imctortant. 

Currently  tha»  is  neKliKlhle  federal 
suppCTt  for  flrefiKhtlnif  "rtiere  ha«  beeii 
some  research  by  the  National  Bureau  Of 
Standards  Federal  agencies,  such  as  tlje 
military  and  GSA.  do  engage  in  flrt- 
flglitinjj  in  connection  *ith  protettion  of 
tfieir  own  facilities 

About  tiie  only  Petleral  ^ency  Uiat 
directly  heli*  local  fire  departments  Hi 
equipment  needs  Is  the  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense Throarh  ft,  surplus  ^deral 
eqtiipment  is  donated  to  local  govern- 
ments; and.  ftt  one  time,  through  tlie 
equipment  matching  funds  program,  au- 
thorized by  aectioD  341  ii>  of  the  Pedci»i 
Civil  Defence  Act,  financial  assistance 
was  provided  for  equipment  purchaser. 
Such  -"*-*°'"^  however,  was  limited  by 
a  resu-aint  on  OCD  to  assist  only  on  a 
bajus  of  need  Tor  attack  preparation  and 
by  shortage  of  fuiid*. 

n;e  Federal  Cinl  Defense  Act  still 
auUiorizes  such  assistance  for  flrefl^tht- 
•.lig  purposes.  Civil  defense  is  now  a  joimi 
Federal-State  and  local  respoosUjUllir 
Hie  CivLl  Defense  Act  should  be  modifltd 
to  aitfiiorlBe  eivU  <lefeiMe  to  take  Into 
aceotHit  needs  other  than  those  requlrtd 
U)  cope  with  the  efTe<.ts  of  enemy  attack 
WiiUout  dowQ^iadiUK  these  needs,  clfil 
defense  can  take  into  account  the  need-s 
of  Stales  a:id  iocaiities  Uj  cope  witii  oth^ 
tif'ja'.l  stale  emergencies  affectin*  tke 
healUi,  safely  and  welfare  Tins  would 
renwve  any  question  of  the  propriety  of 
assistance  by  OCD  f<5r  flreflfhting  pt»- 
poBef 

OCD  assistanr**  however,  would  be 
predicated  on  a  rwed  to  cope  wltti  mote 
than  a  highly  localized  emerfeney,  th»t 
w  OCD  aMUtaoee  would  be  for  a  ne«d 
to  cope  wtth  large  aeaie  dUasiers,  aAd 
OneDt  Invoive  tnter)  urliidictioaal  aclivl- 
ties  It  Is  preiiTly  l>erc  where  tbe  neAd 
for  aandardlaitkai  exists 

Ttxm.  becatue  a  Inderal  objective  c«d 
be  aurwn  anOmr  die  rederai  Clrli  Def  «o«e 
Act.  and  beca—>  OCD  has.  lo  eftema 
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in  connection  with  ongoing  programs,  an 
administrative  mechanism  which  can 
reach  the  recipients  of  the  deal  red  assist- 
aivot.  the  bill  amendB  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  to  authorise  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  and  to  use  the  onuolng 
assistance  programs  under  that  act  a& 
the  mechanism  for  providing  any  necefi- 
sary  Federal  asslstSLnce. 

OCD  would,  through  rulemaklnK,  con- 
.stder  and  adopt  standards  bcMed  upon 
thoee  already  developed  TTieee  also 
would  be  applicable  to  any  other  Pedernl 
assistance  and  to  equipment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent,  as  stand&rdixatiou  re- 
quires centralized  decisioiunalimg. 

The  need  for  standardlsatk'n  has  been 
[X>inted  out  for  98  years  now,  and  while 
proirress  ha<;  been  made,  98  >-ears  I?,  to 
.say  the  lea'^t,  an  adequate  time  to  demon - 
.slrate  that  this  will  not  be  accomplished 
by  ilseil.  The  tiiue  U>  act  is.  now. 


Oct-ober  lU,  1971 


HO.STI1J  ni'  TO  TKCHNOLOOY  IS 
IIIKATIONAL 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CAl.irO«NIA 

VS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKISENTATlVEa 
Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  fol- 
lowing short  article  by  Dr.  Wernher  von 
Braun  deals  with  the  self-deatructive 
nature  of  the  hostility  which  is  de%elop- 
lux  among  aome  segments  of  our  society 
toward  modem  technology  and  wience 
It  IS  wen  worth  reading. 

The  article  follows: 

HOSTIIITT    TO   TXCUtiUl-OC.t    I.S   liiATtONAI. 

i3y  Dr    Wemiter  von  Br»un) 

A  problem  that  Otsttirbs  me  and  which  I 
think  eonceriM  as  an  tnvolv««  the  lni»t!on«l 
h<istlluy  that  ssema  to  be  growing  tn  thta 
country -«ip*rlally  axnofig  oar  ooltege  and 
iinlvenlty  stuOents — regarding  acten**  and 
t"chnnlO(?;T 

It  U«  Irrati.iiiftl  prpCLR*ly  lj«-aii»^  those  moat 
vncaU  tn  Ubetr  bOBtUtty  toward  aclenoe  a^-id 
t«etinoloffy  are  the  »w  y  anem  profeaelnf;  the 
greatest  concern  about  poverty,  poor  housing, 
tiimgar,  and  the  quality  of  the  environment 
.Ml  of  these  problems  of  aocrletv  d^yend  in 
v^rj\Tig  tfe^ee  upon  our  technologLeal  eapH- 
blltUss.  aiMl  certainly  on  .ncreased  proaue- 
ilvlty  for  th«tr  soltitlona  Borne  partlciilarly 
er\v1r<>n mental  poUutton.  require  ad^aneed 
rfhe'arfh  inU)  the  nature  of  the  environment 
and  acolagloaJ  Interactions 

N  "W  tbere  Is  a  chronic  mteiinderstA.idtn(? 
about  mcivnce  and  teehtxrtoiry  on  the  pub- 
he's  part  tiial  I  ain  afraid  la  growing,  but 
whU-h  Isn't  aJU)(!ether  the  pubMc'*  fault  Thin 
coacern.<t  the  role  that  science  aud  t«cbiK)iogy 
play  in  fhs  (tovelap«ant  of  society  and  tbs 
economy  TTiere  la.  unfcwtunateiy  no  visible 
UnX  between  aclenllflc  diac<iver>'  about  nst- 
urml  pheiMmMoa  on  the  moon,  for  example 
ajE>d  otir  evaryday  llvaa  bare  oc  sarth.  Tat. 
Uiere  ar«  eoncapts  and  knowledifs  coaUng 
'tut  <ii  ins  Apoilo  cxploratlotM,  aiMl  azparl- 
nuixit*  w!ih  Una  rocka  aud  dust  brought  baak 
ttom  ih*  taooa.  that  oCer  the  potaallai  ol 
improvli^f  apiculture  and  th«  treatment  of 
dlae«ee  and  as  we  learn  ntors  aboot  Interior 
v'f  h<ra\e.'ily  binliea  nk»y  even  halp  us  In  l<<«at- 
:ac  mioerai  rasouress  tier*  on  earth  or  predict 
niniuj  uaJtes 

W)*\.  c<;ijc«;>ts  aiid  a<;leiitlAc  khowtadgs 
take  yearv  from  the  time  a  »<'l«ntl«t  formu- 
iatas  tham  and  thay  ant«r  tha  taehnotogy  rm- 
tU  aoma  iK>-noiia«na«  pra«iaaittst  enmas  along 
•ad  turu»  tba  i4aa  or  kiurwlad^  li.to  a  prod* 


MCl  and  a  flock  of  new  )oba  By  that  time, 
everyoiis  !.aa  f'irt^ullexi,  1/  tie  kuew  at  all  that 
It  'Aius  the  .vle^itlst  who  started  U  la  the  first 
piuce.  Tha  liitaresUug  thing  aiwut  this  proc- 
e-jii  in  that  tha  sclaiiUat  le  latieled  "Unpractt- 
i  iU"  baouusa  he  deals  lu  tlMoriae  and  squiggly 
luatliamatlcai  aymbuia. 

Oleui)  Seatxjrg  gave  a  very  refreablng  and 
fra.ik  tnlk  recently  on  tbe  aubject  of  "Mls- 
lu^dcrsiaudiiig  the  Atom."  It's  too  bad  It 
wi^ii't  widely  publlatied  for  It  oiight  have 
(lu:.e  much  to  clear  tbe  air  of  a  lot  ot  fuezy 
ililulUng  ai>uut  cieauii^  up  tbe  eavlronuMut 
aiid  resLorUm  the  ecoiuglcai  bala.:ic«. 

Wtuil  struck  oie  uioi>t  wa^  Uiat  here  was  a 
scientist  puiihlng  hard  ou  a  pra^naatlc  ap- 
proach to  solve  the  envlroumeiital  problem 
and.  at  the  same  time,  provide  the  abundaiit 
eriergj-  .sciircoB  that  society  requtras.  He  ex- 
plored In  depth  ail  the  alteruatlvea  proposed 
by  those  conservationists  and  environmen- 
talists who  want  a  Iau4  of  back-to-natiiral- 
pri>ducts  niovenieiit  to  replace  the  "energy- 
lutenaive  Industries."   Aa   usual.  Dr.   Seatxirg 

\ras  !\irtd  and  hlgtily  rational 

Wo  ri^aaor&ble  person  could  deiiy  the  valid- 
ity of  his  poFiltlnn  But  the  trouble  is,  ■«•«  are 
not  d^nllng  with  a  rational  body  of  oplnlon. 
'We  face  a  niUltant,  highly  emotlanai.  even 
faiialicai  segment  of  the  population  which 
has  seized  upon  a  valid  and  good  catise.  but 
which  win  accept  no  facts,  no  reasoning  that 
run  counter  to  Its  own  fixed  Ideology  The 
ants-scleiice  lecliiiology  people  are  demand- 
ing ihut  we  puU  the  plug  on  modern  civili- 
zation In  the  ballef  that  somehc^  -w^  shall 
all  be  better  off  In  a  more  primitive  state 

However.  In  prtmltlTe  tlmea,  the  major 
questions  for  mankind  vras  physical  survi- 
val Tc  Is  not  hard  to  gueaa  the  predictable 
fate  of  hundreds  of  niUllonB  of  people  who 
depend  upon  modem  technology-  for  the  ne- 
cosaltlea  of  life.  We  have  only  to  consider  for 
a  moment  what  ■we  •would  do  without  elec- 
irlctty.  permanently  Even  the  famous  nat- 
uralist, Konrad  Ixjrerre.  has  been  warning 
Btndent  attdlencee  tliat  If  they  destroy  our 
st^)re  I'f  knowledge  to  make  a  "freah  "  start. 
they  will  fall  back  not  a  few  centuries  Vnn 
'levcral  hundred  thousand  years  "It  you  make 
a  clean  sweep  of  thlrv?«,"  h«  obaervee  -vou 
won't  go  back  to  the  Btone  Age,  because  you 
are  already  there,  but  to  well  before  the  Stone 
Age" 

But  It  Isn't  the  yoting  people,  the  students 
who  are  really  to  blame  for  this  attitude  of 
hostility  to  science  and  technology  Thev  are 
simply  misguided  by  certain  social  i)l.ilo8- 
ophers,  cnltiiral  historians,  and  tho  liKe. 
whose  teachings  and  published  works  jr.  viae 
■inly  a  very  lopsided  view  of  aciet.ce  and  tech- 
nology pictured  as  cawsing  the  downfall  of 
man 

When  von  tea>'h  impresslonah.e  and  kleal- 
istlc  Tou'th  that  the  ratlunal,  logical,  puri- 
tanical work  api'ri>ach  to  life  Is  bankrupt, 
and  that  technology  serves  only  to  erode  the 
rpiallfy  of  life,  you  are  bound  to  ring  respoB- 
stre  bells  In  many  minds  o*  a  genemtlon 
that  has  tiever  known  the  deprivation,  the 
want,  and  the  poverty  of  some  elder  gener- 
al li>n.'' 

When  a  historian  and  philosopher  of  Lewis 
Mumf  .Td  »  stature  Inveighs  angrily  and  bril- 
liantly agal.'ist  the  '  megamachlne  "  of  scl- 
euce  and  technology,  and  declaroB  there  can 
i>e  no  reform  until  the  present  "me^tech- 
ulcal  waatsUnd  '  la  destroyad,  a  ravolutkinary 
spirit  18  faanad  among  the  youag.  The  ivat- 
nral  nres  of  ratMUloo  wr  have  all  rait  against 
ihr  synteni  or  the  "oatabllshment  '  arc  now 
stoked  by  aii  emlneut  aud  respected    anthor- 

ity 

And  when  Arnold  Toynbee.  eqiailly  famous 
KB  liisLorlan  and  philosopher,  atks  «lielher 
»l>a«emanshlp  folly"  isn't  also  a  crime  be- 
cau»e  Its  wastM  t^t  "siatidsr  aurpios  prod- 
uct that  man  has  succeeded  in  wringing 
(rut  of  natun  within  ths  paat  MOO  yei«. 
he  adds  a  soarallatU:  farvor  to  Um  revolu- 
tlonaiy  apHit. 

it  doas  not  BkAltar  \Um\,  usllbar  Toyntas 
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nor  anyone  slse  baa  explained  Just  what 
slender  surplus  product"  we  ara  aiiegadly 
wasting.  It  la  enou^  that  wa  ara  aecuaad  of 
wasting  it.  bacatuM  the  point  Toynt>ee  wanu 
to  make  Is  Uiat  qjacemanahlp  not  only  U  a 
folly.  It  is  also  a  crime  against  mankind. 

It  seems  strange  that  America  Is  about 
the  only  nation  In  tha  world  where  tech- 
nology and  science  are  held  In  such  low  re- 
pute All  the  so-callad  "have-not"  countrlee 
in  Africa  and  Asia  are  straining  their  lim- 
ited reaourcea  to  gain  what  some  of  our 
students  seem  bent  on  destroying  The  older 
European  countries  would  give  their  eye- 
teeth  to  have  our  technological  capablUtlee. 
I  he  Sovleu  are  eapeclally  envlotis,  and  fre- 
quently announce  they  will  surpass  tbe 
0ulted  States  In  production  or  some  other 
field  of  technology.  So  far  they  have  failed 
to  do  so. 

The  Mumsforda.  the  Toynbees.  the  Charles 
Relcbes.  and  others  of  similar  persuasion, 
who  are  teaching  the  young  suspicion  and 
hatred  of  science  and  technology  apparently 
do  not  realize  the  Incalculable  harm  they 
may  do  to  the  very  society  they  wish  to  pre- 
serve and  spiritually  enrich.  If  the  ecology 
so  many  are  deeply  concerned  at>out  la  In 
delicate  balance,  so  also  Is  society's  economic 
health  which  can  be  upset  or  destroyed  by  a 
hostile  Ignorance,  or  a  general  loes  of  oonh- 
dence  and  purpoee. 

The  antl-sclence  and  anti-technology 
voices  nf\aklng  blanket  attacks  on  science 
and  technology  in  the  name  of  conservation, 
a  clean  environment,  or  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  human  life,  are  doing  tha  nation  and 
all  of  us  a  great  dLaaervlce  The  problems 
they  are  rightly  anxious  and  concerned  about 
cannot  be  solved  by  a  return-to-nature  cult. 
That  oourse  leads  only  to  disaster  (or  multi- 
tudes of  people. 

Closely  related  to  the  general  attacks  on 
science  and  technology  is  the  denigration  of 
the  space  program  among  aome  persons. 
Mumford  describes  the  space  rocket  as  "tbe 
most  (utile  in  tangible  and  beneficial  human 
results,"  and  sees  only  tiiat  while  man  is 
indeed  conquering  space,  the  "magaoaactiine" 
IB  carrying  further  its  oonquaat  of  man. 
This  18  of  a  place  with  Martin  Van  Buren's 
1829  complaint  to  Prealdent  Andrew  Jackson 
bemcxknlng  the  evils  of  the  railroad  In  which 
the  carriages  are  pulled  at  "the  enormous 
speed  of  15  miles  per  hour  by  engines', 
something  the  Almighty  never  Intended  for 
people 

Surprisingly — or  perhaps,  not  so  surpris- 
ingly— Mi.unford  Ignores  the  apparently  lim- 
itless resourcas  of  knowledge  tttat  await  ooan 
In  space  Soma  of  this  knowledge,  as  we 
have  Just  t>egun  to  learn,  has  great  signifi- 
cance to  man,  to  earth  environment,  and 
to  the  ecology.  We  are  learning  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  earth  and  sun  and  their 
elTects  on  our  Uvas  which  could  b«  learned 
in  no  other  way  save  by  means  of  the  rocket 
and  spacecraft.  Nor  does  Mumford  make  an 
allowance  for  nuin's  need  to  extend  his  In- 
tellectual horlaons  by  physically  exploring 
new  worlds,  no  matter  how  barren  and  unfit 
for  organic  life,  such  as  the  moon  may  ba 
today 

This  kind  o(  knowledge  and  Intellectual 
broadening  apparently  is  of  lltUa  or  no  value 
in  the  eyes  of  social  phlloaophers  and  his- 
torians preoocuplad  with  man  In  ths  mi- 
crocosm They  havs  not  yat  learnad  to  vts- 
uallES  mankind  of  axtandlng  Into  tha  maoro- 
coam.  or  for  the  spiritual  need  to  do  so.  The 
desire  to  know  Is  more  powerful  tbaji  they 
may  suppoaa.  Pragmatiam  is  a  valuabla.  sta- 
biUElng  human  oharactaristic:  but  without 
invagination  wa  would  not  ba  hunukn,  and  as 
long  as  man  axarclsas  this  pracious  faculty, 
he  will  not  long  ba  Imprisonwl  In  tha  suo- 
ceaaiva  shells  tha  pragma tlsU  try  to  enoioaa 
tilm  in. 

Thoaa  who  look  upon  solanoa  and  taoh- 
nology  as  a  megamaohina  that  dominataa 
thalr  llvas   and   holds  them   In   thrall   to  a 
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strictly  programnMd  existence  have  their  own 
speclaJ  hang-ups.  There  Is  another  view, 
and  It  was  expreaaed  by  CHenn  Seaborg: 

•The  difference  Is  ...  a  positive  outlook, 
some  imagination,  and  desire  to  put  science 
and  technology  to  work  more  creatively  " 


SCHOOL   BUSING   NO  BIO   DEAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOITKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1971 

Mr  HUNQATE  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
time  of  dlscu&sion  of  school  biising  and 
constitutional  amendments,  the  foUow- 
ing  article  seemA  to  give  an  integrated 
view  of  the  proble«ii : 

|l»rom    the   8t    Ix>uls    (Mo)    Poet-EHspatch. 
Sept   27,  1971] 

School   BtrsiNG   No   Bic   Deal 

While  this  may  be  a  drab  thought  to  lots 
o(  people  who  think  they  are  a  little  bit 
t>etter  than  sotnebody  else,  black  chiidran 
doo't  particularly  care  to  go  to  school  with 
white  onea.  I  don't  maan  to  imply  they  cant 
tiandie  It,  wiUch  may  save  sooM  parental 
ego  It's  Just  tiiat  moet  blacks  today  are  not 
very  interested  in  crashing  wtute  society. 

St.  Louis  has  l>een  tiavtag  a  Uttie  Oap  at 
Its  own  over  tbe  question  ot  schocd  bussing, 
but  It's  a  lot  different  from  wtiat's  going  on 
in  PtMitlac.  Mich.,  and  San  Praxiclaco  and  a 
few  other  places.  There  the  question  is  radsU 
balance  in  tbe  8cho<Hs,  under  oovirt  order, 
and,  for  all  w«  know,  it  may  never  come  up 
agam,  now  that  Chief  Justice  Burger  and 
the  Clilef  Executive  have  let  It  be  known  that 
they  weren't  all  that  sarlous. 

Por  black  people,  the  only  l>othersome 
thing  Is  the  hypocrisy  of  It  all.  but  integra- 
tion isn't  vary  big  any  more.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  nothing  more  traiunatic  to 
black  parents,  a  decade  ago,  than  to  send 
their  children  into  hostile  white  schools  In 
the  South.  They  went  ahead  and  did  It  any- 
way to  force  quality  educaUon  across  the 
ttoard. 

'"But  there  Isnt  any  catiae  for  integraUon 
any  more,"  Mrs  Pearlie  Kvazta  said  last  week 
ss  w«  sat  tiavlng  an  Integrated  drink  She's 
the  city's  commissioner  of  community  serv- 
loea  and  a  black  activist  and  a  ftratty  lady 
and  she's  on  more  committees  than  anybody 
I  ever  knew  And  she  went  on  to  say  that 
"you  can't  have  Integration  between  un- 
equais." 

Now  Mrs  Bvans  is  equal  to  anybody  but 
what  she  was  saying  was  that  racial  baiaiM^e 
in  tbe  schools  is  a  quesUon  that  has  been 
sent  to  the  rear  ot  the  bus  She  dldnt  us* 
that  terminology,  o*  course.  Har  worda.  al- 
though wa  wtutaa  have  heard  them  many 
tlmea,  have  ttielr  own  special  meaning  to 
black  people — aegragaUon.  mtagratioa.  sep- 
aration— and  for  her  it's  mora  Important 
that  black  chUdran  learn  tb«  agony  that  is 
tudden  behind  those  words  In  the  long  his- 
tory ol  the  black  In  Amartea  Par  more  im- 
portant than  maatmg  soma  white  kkla  9o 
buattng  and  sohool  integration  areot  vary 
big  things  to  Paaxlie  Evans  any  mora 

Instead,  she  sees  sepskraUon  as  a  neoaaaaiy 
condition  at  thu  potnt  In  ttma.  until  blacks 
aohlava  equality  on  tbatr  own.  aa  a  right  of 
otttaaDshlp  and  humanity  and  not  as  a  gift 
frcm  aoma  good-heartad  guy. 

All  that  oonvaraatlon  Boada  ma  want  to  go 
by  and  saa  Parcy  Oraan.  aborUy  baton  ha 
want  to  the  Workhouaa  for  SO  daya  tot  an 
enoountar  at  one  of  thoaa  Vailad  Propbat 
Balls  wa  uMd  to  bava  In  town.  I  want  to  aaa 
him  parUy  baoauaa  his  name  glvaa  ohtiU  to 
tha  type  of  paraon  who  only  know*  what  ka 
laads  m  tha  papers    And  partly  beoausa  ba 
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has  his  own  way  of  saying  and  dolzkg  tilings. 
and  he  keepa  tha  dty  frocn  going  to  sleep 
by  forcing  it  to  think. 

We  shared  a  six-pack  tn  his  cramped  and 
crowded  office  on  North  Newstead  and  he 
aald  "we're  interested  in  Integration  by  black 
standards,  not  by  anamy  standards."  but 
there  were  three  whites  and  three  biacks  sit- 
ting there  when  he  said  it  and  I  didn't  feel 
like  the  enemy. 

As  chairman  of  ACTION.  Percy  Oreen  tias 
made  a  habit  of  doing  things  a  UtUe  bit  dU- 
ferenlly  from  anybody  else  around,  and  his 
position  on  school  integration  Is  tills:  "Por 
each  black  student  bussed  to  a  predonru- 
nantly  white  school,  there  must  be  a  white 
student  bussed  to  a  predominantly  black 
school."  But  It  Isn't  because  he  wants  every- 
body to  become  cronies  It's  t>ecauae  busing 
"forces  black  students  to  t>e  ashamed  of 
themselves  by  ieariUng  to  almulate  white 
people" 

So  Peaxlle  Evans  and  Percy  GH'een  really 
were  saying  the  same  thing,  and  busing  was 
no  big  deal. 

But  racism  is  Last  week  a  white  lady 
nanaed  Mrs.  Betty  Roller  had  a  comment  to 
make  about  the  South  Bide  busing  contro- 
versy and  she  askld:  "They  (the  protaatersi 
mouth  one  tiling,  but  their  hearts  ara  sajring 
something  else.  The  real  issue  is  race."  Percy 
Green  had  another  way  of  putting  It.  "Who's 
making  an  issue  of  white  kids  being  bused 
to  another  white  school?"  The  question  was 
lucid  enough  to  me. 

The  North  Side  protest  Is  a  big  deal.  too. 
for  them,  but  for  quite  different  reasons, 
which  have  little  to  do  with  school  and  h^e 
deep  meanings  within  the  complexities  of  the 
black  struggle  for  equality.  To  Pearile  Evans, 
it  comes  down  to  not  wanting  to  go  l>ack  to 
where  you  worked  so  hard  to  get  away  from. 
Not  out  of  a  tdack  envtronment  but  out  of 
the  depressing  surrovmdinga  of  poverty  Fm 
sure  there  are  white  t>arents  on  tl»e  South 
Side  who  feel  that  way,  too.  aikd  tiiere  has 
always  been  tbe  white  struggle  to  escape  from 
poverty,  as  wall,  and  I  can  understand  It  un- 
less somebody  tiUnks  tliat  the  color  of  pov- 
erty is  black. 

Well,  Percy  Oreen  will  be  pickaUng  the 
Board  of  Education  soon,  but  It  wont  have 
anything  to  do  with  busing.  It  will  have  to 
do  with  things  like  renaming  schools  in 
honor  of  leaders  of  the  black  struggle  for 
equality,  and  having  white  students,  even  tn 
all-white  schools,  leam  something  about  the 
tilstory  of  those  struggiee.  and  freeing  biacA 
teachers  to  t>e  vocal  about  tbelr  blackneoa 

That's  where  people  like  Percy  Orean  and 
Pearile  EvaAS  come  together  on  the  question 
of  achoota,  the  matter  ol  freeing  black  stu- 
dents to  staAd  proud.  Busing  lant  It  They 
dont  want  to  "almuiate  white  pec^le  as 
Percy  puts  it  They  Just  want  to  be  free  tc  be 

If  that  bothers  any  white  egos  at  least 
those  folks  can  eliminate  busing  as  a  thing 
to  keep  them  awake  at  night 


OUR  NATION'S  NEWSPAPERS— STILL 
NO    1  FOR  NEWS 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 


OF  txnn: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSEWTATIVES 
Thmrsdmg.  October  14.  1971 

Mr  BAKBR.  Mr.  Speakar.  this  week. 
October  lft-l«.  Is  National  Newspaper 
Week.  IX  te.  th«relor«.  approi>rlate  to 
salute  the  newspapers  ot  Amwiea  and  the 
hard-wortlng  men  and  women  who  pro- 
duce them.  I  )oto  President  Nixta  tn 
saluting  the  newspej^er  industry  for  its 
contributions  to  civic  growth  and  prog- 
ress throughout  our  Nation. 
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Tike  Pre^uluit,  pa>m£  Uibute  to  UM 
great  newspapers  oT  our  KaUoD,  stated: 

Communication  U  lb*  Utm  Wood  of  %  com- 
tnoalty. 

Surely,  no  oUier  medium  performs  iu 
commiuucative  lunctlcxw  ao  extencively, 
m  so  many  form*,  to  such  a  diverse 
audience,  and  at  such  relatively  lew  cost. 

I  was  interested  in  result*  of  a  recent 
Bureau  of  Advertising  survey  showing 
n-?-*'spapers  remain  the  Nation's  No.  1 
medium  for  news — far  ahead  of  radio, 
televUion,  and  periodicals.  Today,  even 
more  than  in  the  past.  Anierltanji  turn 
to  thoT  newspaper  for  laformation  and 
inc«r[xvt»tian  of  what  is  happening 
around  the  comer  ar>d  around  the  world. 

President  Nixon  has  termed  tii« 
printed  word  "a  }x>werful  Instrument  of 
progress,"  ai.d  so  it  is,  with  Impact  oa 
millions  of  readers  dally.  Business  and 
civic  life  in  our  Nation  .s  metropoUtaa 
centers,  «mall  cities,  and  towns,  would 
slow  to  a  crawl  without  the  newspaper 
lo  (Hibllcize  worthy  cause.s,  advertis« 
goods  and  services,  and  bring  entertain- 
ment and  enMKhtenment  to  million.«(  of 
homes 

In  these  days  of  political  and  socio- 
economic controversy,  oixr  American 
newspapers  are  rominK  under  Are  from 
those  mt  boUi  ei^Uii  ol  Uu.'  ideoioKiiai 
spectrum.  I  am  amon;^  thi«e  v,ho  some- 
tinws  find  myself  at  odd.s  with  views  ex- 
pre.ssed  by  .some  of  our  newspapers.  At 
the  same  time,  however.  I  can  cite  coimt- 
less  hundreds  of  editors  and  writers  in 
my  home  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
tlu-ou^out  America,  who  strive  for  ob- 
jectivity and  excellence  In  reporting, 
putting  .service  to  their  readers  above 
perstmal  opinion  Regartliess  of  our  own 
pohtical  phllosot>hy  we  must  all  stanchiy 
defend  freeriom  of  tiie  pre^s  as  requisite 
to  a  free,  mtornieU  .«ocu't.v,  and  attack 
encroachment.^  upon  journalistic  liberty 
by  any  party. 

It  is  encouraglns  to  note  the  newspaper' 
todujitry  IS  continulns  to  pro.sper  and 
expand  despite  Uie  waves  of  coiitroversy 
tiiat  contuiue  to  assault  it.  I'he  October 
1971,  ussue  ot  liie  Tennessee  Pre.ss,  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  Tennessee  Press 
Association  his  reprint*^  an  article 
writteti  by  Dnnlel  V  Cashmftn,  invest- 
ment officer  of  the  First  Penn.'?y1vania 
Bankliiti  and  Trust  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Tlie  article  first  apr>earcd  in  the  Septem- 
ber 4  issue  of  a  jouni;Ui.sm  tr;ide  r>ub- 
licaticoi.  Editor  and  Pubhslier  Mr.  Cajidi- 
man  cites  statistics  which  seem  to  suu- 
stantiate  his  view  "newspapers  have 
dawned  as  a  new  growth  industry." 

The  article's  contents  are  Instructive, 
and  it  is  my  pleaaiu^  to  m  orporate  them 
into  my  remarks 

Newstatcks — A  Nsvr  Gk<  >w  :  u  Imoustkt 
(By  D&nlel  V.  Caabman) 

"As  a  long  term  consideration,  there  appear 
to  be  few  areas  for  Investment  that  can 
balance  th«  lotterent  excel Ienc«  of  tbe  news- 
paper Industry 

H^  n"teri  t!T»t  !t  li  "nfiirly  lmpo».siWe  t.. 
Ignore  ;i«  au  inv^^tmerit )  ait  Induitry  thaT 
Is  ruaranteed  survival  by  the  United  States 
CciistltiiUon.  enjoys  lefiral  monopolies  In 
meuiy  ot  U«  marketn,  taid  u  liioKed  up<.>n  ais  a 
secMAity   by  airao*!,  every   .■Vmorlcan  adult." 

Casliman's  last  statement  la  supporw-d  In 
part  by  the  results  or  a  recent  Bureau  of  Ad- 
vertlslng   aurrcy   which   showed    that    news- 
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papers  remaiu  ttie  Nuail>er  One  medium  tur 
news  (Reported  in  September  The  Tennes- 
see Preas) . 

But  Cash  man  said  newspapers  deserve  seri- 
ous attention  tiecause: 

The  ixulustry  has  had  an  annual  growth 
rate  of  15  per  cent  a  year 

Tiie  capital  invaatment.  to  start  a  news- 
I^.Lper  Is  so  formidable  the  field  is  not  easy  to 
filter. 

T>ie  low  cost  newspaper  1'!  virtually  Indl.s- 
pt'n.sable  to  the  dally  rrrotlne  of  nr^ost  Ameri- 

C  Ills 

lj<vr!«l  m«rchnnta  need  the  medium  of  new.s- 
paper  aoverttsliig  to  keep  tue  flow  of  products 
niovlug. 

— Impro^'ed  prodiicllon  technology  help.s 
greatly  In  offaertlns  the  tremendtnj.s  price 
aiKl  wage  coet  which  the  luduatry  ha^  exper- 
ienced 

—  the  balance  8he«t  condJtlon  of  newspa- 
pers 1(1   b«»iciilly   cmrlvaled   by  any  Industry 

On  this  iwt  ^>oint.  Casbman  amid  tb*t  Sg- 
iire.s  en  the  80  publlcatly  held  newKpaper 
comjianles  show  that  they  coiUd  oover  quick- 
ly. If  nptessary.  by  caaih  and  equivalents,  80 
per  cent  ol  all  their  liabilities  The  figure  for 
induBtnr  as  a  wh<->te  la  only  18  per  eer^r 

In  addUlcn.  he  potots  out  that  oewtaptyfterH 
after  tax  prnftt  marjrlna  averaged  f.  4  per  cent 
o^BT  tl»>  last  ri»e  years  compared  with  SB 
pfir  rent  for  all  ctirporatlnns  In  the  US.  And 
h«  aald  return  otx  Mtockholderx  e<^ltleR  wm 
a  stronc  15  4  p«r  cent  versiM  11  I  per  cant 
for  all  lit  Irdtiatrv 

Althoutrh  Car^.^iman  wa.^  s{)eaIOn|f  of  pub- 
Ihallv-held  oewapaperi.  rvports  from  rarl- 
oim  sefrnieota  (>f  the  Industry  litdV^ted  that 
de.-^lte  the  national  economle  Htowd^ywn  aiul 
pocket*  of  hlRh  unemployment  newapapers 
are  AAug  mucii  better  than  erpecied. 

Por  example,  the  Bureau  of  AdverCtelnc 
ha.-)  predtcr.ed  that  the  annual  rvvenuua  of 
dall  .•   news^iapers   will  excred  tC  1   bll.lon  In 
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A    CONSTITUKNT    WRIT^:S    OP    HER 
FAITH    IN    OUR    GOVERNMENT 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or     ARICANnAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  fU':rRESENTATrViS 
rfiurmUxv.  October   14.   1971 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find 
as  I  am  .sure  my  colleat(ues  in  Uie  House 
do.  that  my  mail  from  constituent*  In  my 
district  fre<iu«'ntlT  act';  a«  an  exr^lent 
barometer  of  the  feelfne  of  the  people 
wp  have  been  elected  to  re;;re^ent.  The 
writers  express  their  views,  make  excel- 
lent proix.sal.';,  and  derlare  their  ffuth  In 
tlieir  Govtirniiieut  and  their  country. 

In  thla  a^e  when  .so  much  of  tlie  dis- 
sent we  hear  seenrw  not  to  reowriuze  the 
streneths  of  our  Nation  I  would  like  to 
share  with  yotj  a  thouphtfu!  letter  I  re- 
cently recMved  from  Mrs.  Bonnie  Bailey 
Sex  ten  of  Wynne.  Ark.  While  she  out- 
lines some  areas  in  which  she  disagrees 
with  operations  of  our  Government,  she 
reaffirm*  her  faith  in  that  Government. 

Mrs.  Sexton's  letter  follows: 

Mr  Bnx  Aixr.KtroTR. 
MfmbeT  of  Confp-ess, 
US    CapttoZ. 
Wttsfringtrrr.^  DC 

Ma  ALrxANorH  I  am  a  llcenw^  practical 
nurse  tn  the  State  of  ArVansas  I  do  nnt  jet 
a  large  aalarr  I  am  nrrt.  a  big  wTieeler.  in 
fact,  I  am  one  of  the  itftlest  nr  nttle  wheel- 
MT!  I  don't  mtnd  that  and  never  really 
wanted  to  be  any  more  than  that  HoweTer. 
I  ck)  have  a  romplalnt  a^lnet  our  govern- 
ment. 


X  read  In  the  paper  wUere  uur  government 
la  sendUig  an  ei^tat  ttUXUon  dollar  moon  mo- 
bli«  to  th*  moon.  As  an  Axnerloan,  I  was 
just  as  proud  a«  anyoo*  that  our  country 
was  flrat  to  land  on  tJie  moon.  It  s:k)ws  that 
we  are  a  strong.  Intelligent  country 

I  do  think  that  out  government  is  driving 
this  thing  in  the  ground  They  are.  in  my 
opinion,  spending  taxpayers'  money  to  act 
like  a  bunch  ot  children  with  a  new  toy 

I  am  not  against  paying  taxes,  but  I  am 
against  my  tax  money  being  spent  frivo- 
lously. I  do  not  think  I  am  alone  in  this  I 
think  other  people  are  like  1  have  been.  Tliey 
Just  nay:  "Who  am  I  to  aay  anything?  Let 
som'Tone  else  do  It." 

Another  thing  r  do  not  agree  with  is  the 
way  our  government  Is  Ixandllng  the  'Welfare 
Program  I  am  not  against  welfare  I  think 
the  p<-ior  person  who  is  cIl cabled  to  help  htni- 
.self  ahoiUd  be  helped  by  us  all.  however. 
there  are  many  pecpie  In  this  stal-e  who  rtre 
qiTlte  able  to  work  I  think  that  If  any  wonvttn 
who  wants  a  child  and  can  afford  to  care  for  It 
should  have  it,  whether  married  or  single. 
It  l.'i  no  one  else's  business  The  thing  Is. 
there  are  ntunerons  ladles  on  welfare  having 
children  ever  so  often  and  they  ge*.  a  bigger 
check  One  ha.?  to  be  In  preuy  fair  health 
In  order  to  do  thl?  If  they  cnn  do  this,  then 
there  ts  some  type  of  work  they  can  do. 

I  had  (fovemmpnt  aid  myself  la  order  to 
H'l  to  LP.V  schij<j!.  The  program  was  called, 
"M  DT  A  "  and  It  Is  gtxwJ  Helping  people  to 
help  themselves  and  helping  those  who  can- 
not help  themselveji  l!<  cniT  duty 

I  am  not  altogether  gnre  that  I  agree  that 
bnllding  new  homes  for  these  people  lo  •wn 
is  Rood,  etther.  wTien  I  hare  worked  hard  all 
my  life  and  wl!!  probably  nerer  hare  one. 
HowpTer  rent  hoiTses  are  hard  to  find  and  I 
.■suppowe  that  is  the  only  wht  They  must  have 
a  roof  over  their  heads. 

I  might  add  that  I  think  we  h«Te  a  good 
go»emm«nt  We  wouldn't  be  fi»rh  a  jrent 
cfwmtry  If  we  didn't  hare  I  jtist  think  the 
pwemment,  Hire  the  Individual  shi'tild  try  to 
Improve  beoaiine  no  one  la  perfe<»t  antl  that 
includes  our  gxyveminent 

All  I  have  written  are  strictly  my  opinions 
and  I  do  think  wr  are  all   entllled  to  that. 
Sincerely, 

BOftWTB    BAILrT    Sextow, 


NEW  REHABfLITATION   rNSTmjTE 
IN   CHICAGO 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  nxiN'OLs 

m  lUE  HOr.SF  OF  REr-RE.'^FX-;  .'.TIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Wednesday,  Cktober  13.  ground  break- 
ing ceremonies  were  held  in  my  city  of 
Chicago  lor  the  new  rehabilitation  iii-sti- 
tute  to  be  built  at  Northwestern  UniTer- 
Blty — McOraw  Medical  Center  This  In- 
stitute, when  completed,  will  be  the 
finest  rehabilitation  center  of  Its  khid 
in  the  United  States. 

Since  its  founding  in  1954.  the  re- 
liabiUtaUon  institute  ha.s  treated  over 
9.000  individuals.  This  new  building  will 
provide  a  170-bed  faclhty  wtth  top  equip- 
ment and  re.<^arcii  capabilities  for  serv- 
ing and  rehabilitattng  the  hantUcapped 
A  desperately  needed  center,  tlie  new 
Institute  marks  the  beglmiings  of  a 
dream  become  reality  for  thousands  of 
handicapped  persooA  througiioui  the 
Nation 

In  connection  with  the  ground  break- 
ing of  the  rehabilltaUoD  in.sU lute's  new 
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complex,  I  would  Uke  mt  ibis  point  to 
enclose  for  the  R«cok»  a  copy  ot  an  ar- 
ticle from  a  recent  Chicago  Trttmne  maf - 
uzine.  •written  by  Rldgcly  Htmt.  1  «m 
sure  that  my  coUeagues  will  And  Oils 
article  to  be  a  vivid  and  eye  opening 
account  of  the  unrehaJailitated  and  r»- 
liabilitated  lives  of  the  haxidicapped  and 
their  struggle  to  return  to  a  functioning 
and  productive  life. 

The  article  follows : 

Wuo  Casxs  roa  tux  Broken  Mam? 
(ByKMLgely  Hunt) 

When  you  Injure  your  BplnaJ  oord.  a  ntim- 
ber  of  eurJoua  things  happen  to  compound 
your  orl^nal  disaster. 

In  the  flrst  plaoe.  beoaune  you  are  probably 
both  paralyzed  and  Ineensltlve  to  pain  In  the 
li:>wer  p«u^  of  your  body,  you  can  neltb^  shift 
poeltlon  In  bed  nor  feel  the  neoeMlty  for  do- 
mg  so.  Many  hospitals.  Vrnorant  of  tbe 
dangera  Imposed  by  this  oondltlon,  will  per- 
nUt  yo«  to  lie  lminot>tl«  for  weeks  and  months 
wlnle  your  txXXy  welgtit  squeenes  the  circula- 
tion out  ot  your  skm  Inevitably,  you  will 
develop  appalling  bed  seres  sonvetlmaa  as  big 
wi  a  watermelon  and  deep  enougb  to  snooin- 
]y»jvf  your  entire  fiat  The.se  may  become  In- 
fected and  eventually  klU  you  At  the  least. 
they  win  delay  by  many  weeks  any  atVmpt 
to  liberate  you  from  the  prison  of  your  shat- 
tered body 

But  worse  both  pjrycholoflcally  and  phyel- 
c«Ily,  Is  tiie  lose  ol  bowel  and  bladder  control 
The  splnal-oord  patient  typically  cnn  neither 
fiTToe  himself  to  urinate  nor  prevent  bhnself 
from  paaslng  atoo!  To  oope  with  the  former 
problem,  a  catheter — a  rubber  tube — must  be 
threaded  thru  the  urethra  and  left  la  place 
with  one  end  inside  the  bl«i4der  and  the  other 
end  draining  Into  a  bag  strapped  to  the  leg 
For  the  latter  Infirmity,  the  patient  is  dia- 
pered like  a  baby.  |I>r  Henry  B  Bette.  medi- 
cal director  of  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  of 
ChK-agr.,  bas  seen  e\i<-h  patlenle  perma- 
nently installed  In  boxes  of  sawdust  When 
the  patients'  bowels  moved  the  attendants 
shoveled  out  the  soiled  Bawdu.st  and  re- 
placed It  with  new  | 

The  loss  of  control  over  these  two  most 
elementary  functions  presents  enormotiB  has- 
ards  for  the  patient.  On  the  physical  plane, 
the  catheter  causes  a  constant  Irritation. 
.Altho  the  splnal-oord  patient  Rkay  not  feel 
It.  the  catheter  encourages  rtue  formation  of 
calcium  deposits  that  serve  as  the  situs — the 
location  and  hiding  place — for  Infections 
ThSf-e.  In  turn,  may  spraad  from  the  Madder 
to  the  kidneys  with  leth&l  con.<>«quenoee. 

On  the  emotlona]  plane,  the  results  are 
frequently  even  more  devastating  The  pa- 
tient is  reduced  to  a  htimlllatlng  dependency 
literally  as  hetpiesB  as  a  b&by  He  la  eompelled 
to  submit  to  procedures  that  from  earliest 
childhood  be  b«s  been  taught  to  regard 
as  dlagurUog  and  demeaning  Aad  this  at  the 
hands  of  the  nursing  staff,  many  ot  whom  are 
young  and  pretty. 

Becauss  taoopltals  are  staffed  in  large  part 
by  attractive  women,  the  male  patient  In  par- 
ticular la  fcrever  reminded  of  tils  crowning 
misfortune  the  Iom  of  his  Kxual  oocnpe- 
tence.  Not  all  spinal -cord  patients  are  sliol- 
larly  afflicted  In  this  respect.  Bocnc  naen  re- 
main capable  of  an  erection,  tbo  they  need 
help  to  achieve  an  ejacuiatloa.  Whether  they 
will  recelTe  that  help  hinges  on  the  love  and 
skin  cif  their  wives,  a  fact  ttiat  further  em- 
pbaslzaa  tbclr  dependency.  In  any  event,  be- 
cause they  bare  lost  senaitiTtty  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  they  wlU  get  little  physical 
gratUDcatloD  from  tb«  act  of  lore  and  miut 
content  themaelveB  with  tbe  knowledge  that 
they  are  fulfUling  Xt\«tr  roles  tm  men,  tf  ooly 
after  a  faablon.  Purttiermar*.  tbalr  maaeular 
impairment  will  usually  oaose  Otm  •perm  to 
be  projected  backward  into  the  bladder,  ren- 
dering them  unable  to  beget  children.  |As  In 
everything  else  pertaining  lo  medicine,  excep- 
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tktns  eaa  t>e  found  to  tbls  genaraUty.  Tl^re 
la  MI  record  at  least  one  Illinois  oouple  ttotlu 
ot  w)K>m  are  paralysed  Xrooa  Ut«  walat  down, 
who  have  produced  a  succeaaion  of  oOsfiring.j 
Because  womejt  oan  adopt  an  entirely  paaalve 
role  in  loremaking,  a  apinal-oont  Injury  does 
not  inOlot  ao  grevlous  a  loss  on  their  sexual- 
ity. Tbey  can  oonoeLve  and  bear  ohUdren,  and 
iudeeO,  Une  IneJaUlty  to  feel  pain  may  oome  as 
a  posiUve  bieaalng  in  labor. 

8o  the  as>inal-oord  patient  finds  himself  be- 
set by  a  se«  of  dlfflculUaa.  First  Is  the  cata- 
strophic Injury  to  his  body,  which  may  pre- 
vent bun  from  wailung  or  even  moving  bis 
legs  fur  tbe  rest  of  his  life.  Worse,  he  may 
never  move  his  arms.  And  second  is  the  blow 
to  his  emotions,  especially  to  hU>  self-esteem, 
la  several  Important  ways,  be  has  reverted  to 
Infancy.  He  wets  his  pants  and  sails  his  t>ed, 
he  can  neltiier  feed  nor  dress  hUxiself;  be 
must  be  lUied  and  carried  like  a  baby.  And 
thud,  be  has  lost  iua  plaoe  as  an  adult — lost 
t^is  Job,  lost  his  freedom,  lost  bis  outnhood. 
He  has  become  &u  anomaiy  In  the  eyes  of  tbe 
world.  Ue  knows  that  he  wUl  be  stared  at  if  he 
v«utar«8  out  In  putdio.  He  fears  that  his  wife 
and  friends  »U1  re>act  him,  and  in  this  he  U 
sometunea  right.  I>ependlng  on  the  kind  of 
person  he  was  before  bis  accident  he  wlii  feei 
resentful,  angry,  terrified  and  defeated.  Or  he 
will  he  deternUued,  InveuLlve,  serene  aud 
courageous.  Or  typically  he  will  be  aU  of  these 
things  at  one  tune  or  another. 

It's  surprisingly  easy  to  injure  your  spinal 
cord.  Cook  County  Sherifl  Richard  Elrod  did 
It  in  a  tussle  with  an  S.D.S.  rioter  on  Madi- 
son Street.  Many  Tictims  do  it  while  swim- 
ming, usually  by  diving  Into  aiiaUow  water 
and  hitting  tbelx  beads  on  the  bottom.  Tbe 
most  cuounon  cause  among  patients  at  the 
Rebabmtatlon  Institute  of  Chicago  is  auto- 
mobile accidents.  But  one  way  or  another, 
tbe  victim  has  suffered  a  traumatic  injury 
that  has  broken  his  spine  and  damaged  the 
spinal  cord,  ttte  btmdle  of  nerves  that  runs 
like  a  trunk  telephone  cabVs  from  the  t>ase 
of  the  brain  downward  for  about  18  Inches 
to  the  small  of  the  back.  Sometimes  the  cord 
Is  entirely  severed,  la  which  case,  in  tbe 
present  state  of  medical  kxiowiedge,  it  can 
never  be  rejoined.  Sometimes  It  Is  merely 
bruised  and  in  time  will  regain  some — pos- 
sibly aU— of  its  function.  Because  the  oord 
does  not  visualise  In  X-rays,  you  cannot  tell 
fur  sure  how  badly  it  is  damaged;  you  can 
only  wait  and  see.  Patients  often  announce 
a  firm  expectation  of  walking  ^ain.  Usually 
they  are  disappointed,  and  tbelr  failure 
plunges  them  into  de^>er  gloom.  But  some 
acbieve  tbe  miracle. 

The  extent  of  tbe  disability  depends  on  the 
location  ot  tbe  Injury.  If  It  Is  high  up  in  tbe 
cervical  vertebrae  of  tbe  neck,  it  will  disrupt 
the  nerves  that  control  breathing,  and  tbe 
victim  wUl  die.  If  the  damage  occun  some- 
what lower,  be  wlU  be  pi^alyved  frocn  tbe 
neck  down,  breathing  aballowly  but  unable 
to  move  arms,  legs  or  trunk.  (This  happened 
to  Jim  Braun.  a  ai-year-old  patient  at  the 
Rehabilitation  Institute,  who  dove  Into  8 
feet  of  water  one  golden  afternoon  during  a 
picnic  in  South  Dakota.  Still  emtireiy  cod- 
sokxiB,  be  lay  oo  tbe  tmttom  of  tbe  pond. 
looking  up  at  tbe  fading  sunlight  on  tbe 
surface  bat  unable  to  reaoh  it.  Happily,  his 
friends  eventuaUy  realised  that  be  wasnt 
fooling  and  pulled  hUn  out  half -drowned. ) 
Lower  still,  as  the  SI  pairs  of  nei-ees  branch 
off  from  the  aplnal  oord  to  tbe  various  or- 
gans oi  tttt  body,  the  vlcllm  retains  more 
function.  He  may  t>a  able  to  more  a  single 
mascie  In  his  left  afaouider.  Perhaps  he  can 
shift  his  entire  right  arm  although  denied 
tlM  tiM  ad  the  Snigtn.  Or  arms  and  hands 
may  work  whUe  tbe  la^  dangle  uselessly. 

Tboogfa  tbe  extent  of  tbe  Voss  varlas.  aU 
spinal-oord  patients  can  be  divided  Into  two 
camps:  the  naors  tortunate  wbo  cam  move 
their  arms  but  not  their  legs  and  the  less 
fortunate  who  can  move  neither.  The  flrgt 
are  called  paraplegics;  the  second  as  quadrl- 
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pieglcE.  la  tlie  veruacuiaj  o'  the  rehatjilita- 
uon  business,  they  are  often  referred  to  as 
"paras"  »''^«t  "quads."  Most  doctors  and 
therapicts  who  work  with  Lbem  deplore  ',..ie 
tendency  to  categorize,  to  put  labels  on  then^ 
because  like  all  humanity,  spinal-cord  pa- 
tients axe  mflxutely  varied.  But  certain  clas- 
Bi&catlons  must  be  drawn  lor  tbe  sake  of 
brevity  and  so  this  man  is  a  para  and  that 
girl  is  a  quad.  Through  tbe  accident  of  a 
moQient,  they  have  become  lifetime  members 
of  a  special  minority,  an  aberrant  class 
feared  or  despised  or  patronized  by  the  ambu- 
latory majority. 

And  thuc  they  conie  to  tbe  B£babUitaUon 
Institute,  some  of  them  despairing,  some  of 
them  hoping  for  tbe  miracle  and  rkoiie  of 
them  kuoning  what  they  wUl  find  inside 
those  white-painted  brick  wa^  The  place 
looks  like  another  of  the  warehouses  &iul  lof; 
biUldings  that  dot  the  seznl-mdustrial  area 
on  Ohio  Street  out  by  LAke  Sbore  Drive 
Motorists,  heU-bcnt  to  get  home  for  their 
evening  martini,  could  pass  it  1\jt  a  dozei^ 
years  aiul  never  gues&  at  the  maime<i  aud 
crippled  people  who  dwell  lnsi<ie. 

Jui>t  as  well  At  first  gUu^ce,  they  aou>d 
n.ake  you  cry  out  In  shock  and  horror  Here 
on  this  wheelchair  is  a  Utile  tx>y  whose  .eg!: 
liave  t>een  amputated  above  tbe  knees.  There, 
Sklent  and  wlthidrawn.  sits  a  girl  injured  in 
a  college  laboratory  exploaic^n,  the  left  side 
I  iier  bead  is  crushed  in.  Oa  that  bed  li£s 
c^ne  of  the  nation's  ablest  newspaper  editors, 
j^aralyzed  from  the  neck  down  by  an  au'UD- 
ruobile  crash.  His  voice  brealLS  on  the  edge 
ot  tears  wbeci  he  ^>eaJu  of  bis  miafortuxte 
His  braiii  is  undamaged  Only  his  body  ii> 
broken.  He  has  not  yet  learned  to  accept 
this,  and  acceptance  is  an  important  requiiuVt 
to  adjustment  and  rehahUltatloa.  Tbe  mid- 
dle-aged woman  with  the  gravy  running  down 
her  chin,  she's  a  "hem!.  "  a  hemipleg:lc.  para- 
lyzed on  one  side  of  her  body  by  a  Ftroke. 
She  used  to  be  an  oOoe  supervisor,  but  she 
won't  go  back  to  that.  Her  powers  of  speecr. 
iiave  been  entirely  wiped  out  'oy  tbe  benior- 
ri^age  lu  her  brain. 

Aud  over  there  lyUg  prone  on  a  cart  that  a 
a  bUateral  amputee  with  dls&rticuiauon 
They  took  off  both  his  legs  as  high  as  tbey 
could  go.  which  in  this  case  means  remov- 
ing the  top  Joint  of  the  leg  from  the  hip 
socket.  To  look  at  him  quickly,  you  would 
think  he  had  been  sawed  ir.  half  at  the 
navel,  leavu.^  only  half  a  man. 

In  ages  past,  a  man  like  that  could  make 
a  living  by  displaying  himself  In  pubi.c 
;  laces,  and  parents  sometlmee  maimed  their 
c'wn  children  to  oaplteJJze  on  the  popular 
delight  m  freaks  But  modern  society,  grown 
delicate  and  refined,  prefers  to  shut  it* 
freaks  away  from  view — in  boap!t.als.  lii  nurs- 
ing homes  upstairs  In  the  back  beditxim  In 
the  Pepsi  generation,  where  everyone  is 
beautlfvil  and  no  one  passes  tbe  age  of  28 
no  plaoe  remains  for  tbe  lame,  the  halt  and 
the  blind 

Even  the  medical  profession  has  tradi- 
tionally turned  Its  back  on  them  After  the 
acute-care"  phase,  after  the  arm  has  been 
amputated  and  the  stump  has  healed,  after 
the  broken  spine  has  been  fused,  tbe  do'- 
tors  have  bad  neitlMr  the  time  nor  ibe  in- 
clination to  help  their  patients  master  their 
newly  circtimscrlbed  Uvea,  ilomt  of  them  sti;. 
don't  nor  do  they  enootirage  their  students 
to  take  up  this  work. 

"When  I  wai  a  medical  student,"  aeve 
Dr.  Betts,  wbo  is  today  an  Improbably  hand- 
some 43  years  old.  "there  w&s  a  subtle  dls- 
parftanaDX  at  chrooic  dlseaae  It  was  in- 
fused into  our  minds  that  geriatric  and 
obronle  proMcms  were  not  tbe  moat  Inter- 
eattng.  Acute  oaaas  were  the  ones  that  tbe 
professor*  got  excited  about.  There  was  a 
Itttte  groaning  when  you  got  aa  aithrltle 
or  an  aatbinatlc.  So  you  eaded  up  wftK  a 
subtle  feeling  againet  this  sort  of  thing  I 
once  had  great  hope  for  tbe  yotinger  gen- 
eration of  medical  students    They  J-aet  love 
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'd«a!Uig  wltb  tb«  whole  mitn,'  which  la  wh«t 
you  have  to  do  In  reh*bUlt«tlon.  I  wma  d«- 
•ighted  with  them.  They  came  here  to  m« 
what  we  were  doing  In  the  Institute,  %bA 
Chey  lored  it,  and  almoet  kll  of  Chem  went 
Uito  something  elae." 

When  the  Inctltute  flrat  opened  lt«  doon 
In  1953,  it  was  starred  for  p«tlenta  becauae 
moet  doctors  refined  to  refer  p*tlenta  there. 
The  situation  has  yaetly  Improved  since  then, 
but  to  this  day.  many  doctors  will  not  send 
a  patient  there,  either  because  they  are  Ig- 
norant of  or  Indifferent  to  the  new  science 
of  rehabilitation  or  because  they  fear  to  loee 
a  paying  customer.  Money,  after  all,  influ- 
fnces  all  mortals,  eyen  physicians. 

This  fact  helps  to  deter  doctors  from  en- 
tering the  field  of  rehabilitative  medicine. 
There's  more  money  aa  well  as  glamor  In  the 
practice  of  surgery  And  the  turnover  Is  fast- 
er Why  tie  yourself  up  In  a  long-term  rela- 
tionship with  a  physical  ruin  who  soils  his 
pants  when  you  can  knock  off  an  appendec- 
tomy and  collect  your  fee  In  a  month?  Be- 
sides, surgeons  are  community  heroes,  and 
lurking  always  In  the  background  Is  the  sug- 
gestion that  rehabilitative  medicine  Is  some- 
how  not  quite  respectable. 

It  la,  In  fact,  a  recent  bloom  in  the  garland 
of  medical  specialties.  lnvente<l  almoet  single- 
handed  by  a  physician  named  Howard  Rusk 
toward  the  end  of  World  War  11  An  Air 
Force  medical  officer  at  the  time,  Rusk  ob- 
served and  abhorred  the  crippled  future  that 
awaited  many  seriously  wounded  soldiers.  For 
them  medicine  offered  little  help  and  leas 
hope  Rusk  supplied  both  In  the  new  special- 
ty of  rehabilitation,  which  was  largely  pio- 
neered In  American  military  and  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals 

Even  today,  few  medical  schools  offer  train- 
ing In  rehabilitation.  Of  these  few.  North- 
weatern  University  la  a  leader.  Physicians 
skilled  in  this  field  are  called  physlatrlsts 
[usually  pronounced  "flazy-at-rlsts."  but  not 
always  I  Working  under  them  Is  a  corps  of 
paramedical  specialists-  physical  and  occu- 
pational therapists:  prosthettsts ,  who  make 
ind  at  artificial  limbs:  and  orthotlata  who 
make  braces.  Training  In  these  skills  usually 
takes  two  or  four  years  on  the  college  levrt 
and  la  available,  among  other  places.  In 
branches  of  Chicago  City  College 

But  the  fleld  still  sviffers  from  a  lack  of 
specialists  and  Indeed  from  a  lack  of  civilian 
Institutions  devoted  encluslvely  to  rehabilita- 
tion Many  hoapltals  maintain  departments 
of  rehabilitation,  but  many  of  these  are  un- 
derstaffed. 111-equlpped  and  poorly  trained. 
Of  large  centers  like  Chicago's  Rehabilitation 
Institute  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  In  the 
country  This  Ls  a  pity  for  two  major  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  it  dooms  90  per  cent  of 
the  physically  disabled  to  a  sort  of  living 
death.  Immobilized  and  hidden  away  And  In 
addition  to  the  cost  In  human  agony,  this 
shortconUng  presents  society  with  a  huge  fi- 
nancial bill  to  support  the  nations  260.000 
disabled.  It,  has  been  reckoned  that,  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  rehabilitation.  M  has  been 
retitmed  in  welfare  costs  saved  and  Income 
taxes  paid  by  workers  restored  to  useful  neas. 
If  human itarlanlam  will  not  spur  this  en- 
deavor, then  perhaps  the  motivation  will 
come  from  a  decent  regard  for  the  buck. 

Rehabilitation  Itself  Is  not  cheap  Each  day 
of  inpatient  care  at  the  Rehabilitation  Insti- 
tute costs  tlOO.  and  the  average  patient  stays 
&3  days  Pederai  and  state  funds  pay  for  aotne 
of  these  cases,  and  the  Institute  Itself  carries 
five  per  cent  of  them  free  But  the  majority 
are  financed  by  so-called  "third-party  pay- 
ers, '  mostly  insuranoe  companies,  of  which 
by  far  th«  largest  share  Ls  borne  by  Blue 
Croas-Blu*  ShielcL  In  general,  the  rich  can 
afford  tlte  treatmant;  the  poor  will  g*t  It  (or 
nothioc;  *^tui  tb»  middle-cUas  may  very  well 
be  wiped  out.  But  for  all,  the  money  can  be 
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found  one  way  or  another.  Finding  a  vaoaney 
among  the  Institute's  71  beds  Is  another  mat- 
ter. At  the  moment,  the  waiting  list  is  B  to  13 
weeks  long. 

A  spinal -cord  patient  oan  suffer  a  shocklnc 
amount  of  deterioration  In  8  to  13  weeks. 
Frequently  he  will  spend  theee  months  held 
rigidly  Immobile  within  a  Stryker  frame,  a 
two-layer  cot  built  like  a  sandwich  In  which 
the  patient  becomes  the  filling.  Bed  sores  will 
ravage  his  skin.  His  Joints  will  harden  from 
disuse,  and  from  Inactivity  his  muscles  will 
wither  and  his  tendons  will  stretch  until 
arms  threaten  to  disengage  from  shoulder 
sfickets  and  legs  from  hips  And  In  this  con- 
dition. If  he  Is  lucky,  he  will  at  length  be 
brought  to  the  Rehabilitation  Institute 

An  enormous  amount  of  work  lies  ahead. 
Before  anything  else,  his  bed  sores  must  be 
healed  and  new  sores  prevented  from  de- 
veloping In  this  the  principal  tactic  Is  to 
turn  him  frequently  and  regularly,  day  and 
night,  as  often  as  once  an  hour  In  some 
cases.  It  may  take  three  people  to  "logroll" 
the  patient  If  he  had  received  this  kind  of 
nursing  during  his  earlier  ho8plt.allEatlon.  his 
skin  would  not  be  so  ulcerated  now 

His  soree  healed  at  last,  the  patient  can 
work  toward  the  considerable  feat  of  sitting 
upright  He  has  no  tolerance  for  this  exer- 
tion, but  he  can  be  led  toward  it.  At  first  he 
will  be  strapped  onto  a  tilt  table  and  tipped 
so  that  his  feet  rest  lower  than  his  head.  In 
time,  he  can  learn  to  endure  an  upright  posi- 
tion for  an  hour  or  more 

From  the  beginning,  he  has  submitted  U) 
the  attentions  of  the  Institute's  large  arid 
variegated  staff  He  has  been  Interviewed  by 
a  social  worker,  a  psychologist  and  a  psychi- 
atrist He  has  been  examined  by  at  least 
one  doctor  and  a  physical  therapist  and  an 
occupational  therapist.  And  unknown  to  him. 
he  has  been  the  subject  of  a  large  confer- 
ence at  which  Dr  Betts  presided  while  the 
staff  reported  at  length  upon  his  cjuse.  Team- 
^rk  Is  lmp>ortant  In  rehabilitation  The  oc- 
Aipatloual  therapist  must  know  what  pitfalls 
ihe  psychologist  has  discovered,  and  the 
nurse's  knowledge  of  the  patient's  blshdder 
program  may  vitally  affect  the  social  worker's 
recommendation  for  family  relationships  If 
the  doctor  has  detected  a  return  in  the  right 
biceps,  the  physical  therapist  will  want  to 
know  about  It  If  the  patient  Is  contem- 
plating suicide,  they  will  all  want  to  know 
about  It 

The  bowel  and  bladder  programs  assume 
early  Importance,  primarily  because  of  the 
need  to  remove  the  catheter  before  it  causes 
an  Infectlor..  Although  the  patient  may  never 
recover  the  ability  to  urinate  at  will.  It  Ls 
possible  to  train  the  bladder  to  empty  itself 
p>erlodlcally  Into  a  leg  bag.  Similarly,  through 
training  and  diet  control,  the  bowels  can  be 
taught  to  move  on  a  predictable  schedule. 
These  accomplishments  are  vital  If  the  pa- 
tient Is  ever  to  venture  forth  Into  the  world 
again. 

And  he  must  learn  to  use  a  wheelchair.  He 
may  well  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
It  The  wheelchair  brings  both  freedom  and 
restriction.  In  It  he  can  move  freely  about  his 
apartment — except  Into  the  bathroom.  (Per- 
versely, batliroom  doors  are  almost  always 
built  too  nairrow  to  admit  a  wheelchair  If 
the  door  can't  be  widened,  he  will  have  to 
make  do  with  a  wash  basin  and  a  commode 
In  his  bedroom.]  Ha  oan  go  outdoors,  hoist 
himself  Into  his  car.  fold  up  his  wheelchair 
and  stick  It  in  the  back  seat,  and  drive  away 
with  the  help  of  special  hand  controls.  He 
can  go  to  the  movies,  go  shopping,  go  to 
work. 

But  he  can't  climb  stairs.  Unless  he  can 
find  an  elevator  or  a  couple  of  husky  friends 
to  carry  him.  he  Is  forever  barred  from  ths 
downstairs  men's  room,  his  favorite  restau- 
rant wltb  the  flight  of  8t«ps  out  front,  even 
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the  second  floor  of  his  own  house.  Re  will  look 
for  driveways  whenevar  he  wants  to  cross  the 
straat  because  Chicago  has  provided  few 
ramps  to  help  him  up  onto  the  curb.  He  can 
bounce  hla  wheelchair  ovar  a  curb  by  bal- 
ancing It  on  Its  hind  wheels  and  getting  a 
running  start,  but  that  takes  practice 

All  of  these  tribulations  must  wait,  how- 
ever. At  this  point  he  can't  even  put  on  his 
own  pants.  The  Institute  will  teach  him  that 
too  In  a  fleld  of  study  called  "activities  of 
dally  living."  The  problenu  here  are  formid- 
able and  the  solutions  often  Ingenious  The 
stroke  victim,  for  Instance,  frequently  suf- 
fers paralysis  of  both  arm  and  leg  on  thp 
same  side  and  will  probably  have  to  get  thru 
the  rest  of  his  life  one-handed.  He  can  maiie 
out  quite  nicely  with  a  few  exceptions.  He 
can  put  ou  his  clothes  and  button  hla  shirt — 
all  except  the  cuff  button  on  his  remaining 
useful  wrist.  This  last  cuS  he  can  fasten  by 
having  a  patch  of  Velcro  sewed  beneath  the 
button  and  pressing  It  closed.  Neckties  can 
be  tied  one-handed  more  easily  than  ae  might 
suppose.  So  can  shoelaces;  there's  a  special 
trick  that  the  therapists  will  show  him  It 
would  be  easier  to  wear  loafers,  but  ijtroke 
victims  often  need  leg  braces,  and  these  work 
beet  with  laced  shoes.  You  can  scrub  all  the 
parts  of  your  body  except  the  hand  you're 
using,  and  you  can  scrub  that.  too.  by  gluing 
a  scruB  brush  inside  the  basin  and  rubbing 
the  hand  against  It. 

Women  stroke  victims  have  dlfflcjlty  fas- 
tPnlug  their  bras.  A  front-opening  model 
helps  and  can  be  equipped  with  Velcro  in- 
stead of  books.  The  appUcatloQ  of  a  deodo- 
rant presents  certain  obstacles.  So  loes  lip- 
stick. If  she  has  lost  all  sensalior.  on  her 
paralyzed  side,  she  cannot  feel  where  she  is 
applying  her  lipstick  and  sometimes  winds 
up  with  a  down's  movt^ 

Often  the  stroke  victim  sustains  a  mental 
as  well  as  a  physical  loss.  He  may  no  longer 
be  able  to  speak  or  perform  slmp-e  arith- 
metical chores  such  as  counting  his  money 
The  institute's  staff  of  speech  therapists  wul 
help  with  these  disabilities.  But  In  addition, 
he  may  be  subject  to  a  general  confusion  so 
that  he  gets  both  feet  Into  the  same  trouser 
leg  or  becomes  lost  while  trying  to  work  his 
arms  and  legs  Into  his  undershirt 

Aside  from  the  neuroses  that  may  stem 
from  his  Injury,  the  spinal -cord  patient 
usually  suffers  no  such  mental  deb.ilty  In- 
side his  wrecked  body,  his  brain  Is  schem- 
ing and  plotting  ways  to  help  himself  And 
there  are  a  thousand  ways  to  survive  In  this 
predicament  Moet  of  them  he'd  never  tlunk 
of  for  himself,  but  the  therapists  jloow  all 
the  tricks.  They  have  forks  that  strap  to  the 
hand  and  typing  sticks  that  can  punch  type- 
writer keys  and  paint  brushes  that  cau  t^e 
held  In  the  teeth.  They  have  splints  that 
convert  wrist  movement  Into  grlppii^  action. 

And  they  make  the  patient  work.  They 
set  him  a  task,  like  the  oonstruction  of  a 
bookshelf,  and  they  keep  him  at  it,  endlessly 
sanding  and  sanding  It's  good  for  the 
muscles.  Jim  Braun.  the  quad  who  lay  so 
long  on  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  has  already 
completed  a  ceramic  serving  tray  for  his  girl 
and  gone  on  to  a  candleholder  for  bis  parents, 
both  made  almoet  entirely  with  his  right 
arm  since  his  left  arm  and  both  hands  are 
pretty  well  useless  He  gets  arotind  now  m 
an  else  trie -powered  wheelchair  which  he  con- 
trols by  shoving  hU  right  palm  against  a 
couple  of  levsrs.  He  U  about  ready  to  go 
home  to  South  Dakota. 

For  the  goal  Is  always  to  go  home.  The 
inatituts  staff  talks  a  good  deal  about  "goals," 
Which  differ  In  detail  from  patlsnt  to  patient. 
Many  hope  to  walk  again,  and  some  do  Even 
tho  both  legs  are  paralysed,  you  oan  stiffen 
thent  with  braoes  and  learn  to  walk  on 
crutcbas.  A  few  achieve  the  miracle  and  re- 
gain the  ability  to  wmik  with  no  mschanloal 
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assistance  whatsoever  Nancy  Hendrick.-;  did 
that  A  pretty,  i«-yeaj-o!d  Wonde,  she  broke 
hsr  spine  In  a  motoPcyrSe  aocKJent.  La«« 
ChrlBttnas,  she  was  «i  par»pl«gle.  Sat  on  b«r 
back  In  be«  Flv«  months  later  she  was  walk- 
II. g  wlthotrt  e»en  a  eane  Now  she  works  as 
a  volunteer  In  tl»  Institute 

Moet  working  men  want  to  go  back  to  their 
jobs  For  nmny.  the  aWIlty  to  support  tJielr 
fftmllies  has  been  their  only  pride  In  an 
otherwiae  drab  life  The  man  aoevstomad  to 
working  with  his  brain  can  usvially  akpect  to 
work  again,  but  tho  man\ial  laborer  faoee  a 
more  duWous  prospect  H«  can  no  loo^r  earn 
his  bread  by  the  strength  of  his  anna.  NeittosB^ 
oan  he  bs  rsadlly  tnmsd  Into  an  intellectual, 
tho  there  are  exooptlone  One  instltuts  alum- 
nus, a  61 -year -old  truck  driver,  was  found  to 
poHseas  re«naJ1cable  eomputaUonal  abilities 
Now  he's  enrolled  In  Junior  college  learning 
to  be  an  acooontant  The  ftrofce  vtollm  may 
hold  a  Job  aifaJn,  but  his  lose  OC  merftai 
acuity  mav  prevent  him  from  regaining  his 
old  i»oslUoa.  Ooe  l»-year  saUraad  veteran 
was  Xorcsd  to  accept  a  Job  working  lor  vaoa 
he  liad  once  trained.  Bis  nUnd  may  l^ve 
aJlppeC.  but  be  fully  knows  how  Ills  stattis 
has  bean  degraded,  and  it  breaks  bis  heart. 
Pur  aome  man,  ths  most  practical  solution 
lies  in  "role  reversal,"  in  which  the  inan 
atays  home  aud  keeps  house  a'hile  his  wife 
goes  out  to  work.  But  to  the  man  who  sets 
^eat  store  by  his  masculinity,  this  is  oftan 
no  answer  at  all. 

Ajuputeas  face  a  hrlghtsr  future,  depand- 
Lug  ou  thalr  physical  condiUoo,  tiim\i  aax 
and  the  extent  ot  their  loss.  It  takes  consid- 
erable atrangth  to  swing  an  arUOclal  leg  at- 
tached to  a  stump  abova  the  knee.  Two  such 
le^s  are  2a.uch  harder.  And  many  amputees 
lose  their  legs  as  a  result  of  the  vascular 
diseases  attendant  upon  old  age.  Thay  are  too 
old  and  feeble  to  support  this  burden,  much 
leas  to  master  ttM  skill  of  waiiUng  on  pros- 
ttteses.  and  so  they  resign  thaasaelvaa  to  life 
In  a  wheelchair.  Men  usually  take  more 
readily  than  women  to  artiflcUU  ilmhs  A 
man.,  alter  ail,  can  hide  tila  lag  insida  tua 
trousers,  but  a  woman's  dress  dlq;>lays  her 
at>errat.lon.  In  b<:>th  sexes,  vanity  plays  an 
important  part  In  Jilting  prostheses.  Great 
care  Is  t&ken  to  match  slutpa  and  akin  color 
a^  weU  as  tu  e^uaXsMct  a  socket  that  will  in- 
timately fit  the  stump.  And  more  Ingenious 
devices  are  under  development  such  as  an 
artificial  eirm  and  hand  that  respond  to  alao- 
trtc  Impulses  generated  by  the  arm  musclea. 
Much  of  this  research,  as  well  as  the  mXn- 
ing  of  prosthetista  and  the  fitting  of  artificial 
limbs,  goes  on  wltbln  the  walls  of  the  Insti- 
tute The  amputef«  must  buy  their  arms  and 
legs  from  a  commercial  llmh  shop,  but  they 
learn  to  uae  them  at  the  Institute. 

And  learning  Is  pertiaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant part  In  rehabilitation  The  Institute  seea 
an  endless  proceoslon  of  nurses,  therapists, 
me<llca.!  students  who  ha\'e  oo«ne  for  traJn- 
mg  It  will  see  Btm  more  three  years  from 
now  when  It  completes  lu  new  W5-mllUon 
building  twice  as  b4g  as  the  one-time  book- 
printing  plant  It  now  occupies. 

But  the  major  portion  of  the  l«*mlng  falls 
to  the  paOente  themselvea,  who  have  so 
much  to  accompUrti  Nt»t  only  mtwt  th«y 
learn  again  to  drees  and  feed  themeelvee  and 
perform  useful  work  and  walk  or  wheel 
themselves  abcnit  as  beet  tAey  can.  but  also 
they  must  le«rn  to  live  In  a  world  that  wm 
never  made  for  them  The  Institute  helps 
them  with  this,  too  As  part  of  "recreation 
therapy."  they  make  frequent  sorties  Into 
the  outside,  sometlmee  to  the  theater  or  to 
a  concert  at  RavlnJa,  aometlmes  to  a  ball 
game  or  a  department  sliora,  oeoaatonalTy 
even  to  Bm^pe  on  a  tourtwt's  holiday 

The  goal  Is  no*  so  much  to  divert  ttiem  as 
It  Is  to  teach  them  how  to  exirt  to  an 
ambulatory  aoclerty  They  le«rn  tJjat,  tf  the 
theater  rBstrooms  are  downatalrs,  thwy  w>«y 
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be  able  to  roll  their  chairs  to  the  men's  room 
m  the  BoOa  shop,  two  «loor«  away  (or  falimg 
that,  to  empty  their  Mg  ttags  »  a  dark  alley) . 
They  Jearft  thwt  tarta  aometmea  rafuw  to 
gtop  ftar  a  m»a  In  a  wbesl<*alr  Jbwt  the  nert 
ealjbie  will  not  only  stop  but  hatil  biw  up 
three  steps  Into  a  reeteorantl.  They  Jeam 
»o  shirt  for  themeelv'ee  as  much  as  they  can. 
and  when  they  must  be  picked  up  and  h««v«d 
into  an  automobile  seat,  they  learn  to  aooept 
th«t,  too,  with  grace  and  gratltwJe  They 
learn  to  live  again — tho  within  their  limita- 
tions. 

■For  the  llmltetlonB  always  T<>maJn 
whether  as  a  burden  or  a  weapon  Some 
patients  go  forth  from  the  Institute  as  full- 
fledged  wheelchair  generals  determined  to 
\ise  their  dlaaWMtles  to  bludgeon  their 
families  Into  servitude  Others,  despite  the 
beet  effortB  of  the  staff,  go  out  In  defeat, 
convinced  that  they  have  lo«  their  future 
and  the  love  of  their  famlllee 

But  moet  set  eut  with  eome  improve- 
■taat  ax»d  wltb  rasaoMtbie  aocpeotattona.  Tbo 
ttoey  may  never  play  golf  again.  perJiaps.  at 
least  they  oan  hobble  around  on  Iwaoes  and 
canes,  which  Is  better  Uuui  they  ooold  do 
when  they  cams  in.  U  tbey  must  sit  in  a 
wbeelcfcate,  perbapa  tbey  can  now  feed 
themaelves  and  type  a  letter.  It  may  be  a 
bitter  faarcaln,  but  it's  beMer  than  nothing. 
In  the  final  extremity,  most  men  cling  to 
life,  evasi  tbo  it  must  be  endured  in  agony. 

And  out  at  the  pain  may  come  aome  good. 
A  reokarkaMa  nomber  ot  paOants  embark 
upoci  their  new  lives  with  a  deeper  under- 
sbandiag  oif  tbatnselvaa.  an  enlarged  wisdom 
about  mttrV"*<  iJi  thair  new  weakneaa, 
many  fluod  aew  strength  And  fur  aome,  that 
barigain  is  at  teaat  aooeptabla. 
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Please  help  your  country  by  putting  the  fol- 
lowing meaaage  on  the  H<ril(lay  Inn  Oreat 
atgn  attracuoc  pejiel  as  ■aaa  as  poastble: 
Help  our  President  help  our  country  fight 
inflation. 

Mr  Speaker,  by  sotzietime  the  follow- 
ing morning,  -vtrtually  every  Holiday  Irm 
i.n  the  country  wm  helping  to  spreed  the 
measage  that  their  m^sktant,  and  our 
Presid^it,  wanted  the  Nation  to  see. 
There  is  no  %aj'  to  estimate  how  many 
motoristE  saw  that  message  that  morn- 
ing; there  is  no  •way  to  determine  'what, 
if  any,  effect  this  patriotic  act  may  have 
had  on  their  thinking. 

But  it  i£  characteristic  of  this  man.  and 
the  c<«npany  he  represents,  that  more 
than  1,300  Holiday  Inns  last  week  told 
the  Nation  that  they  Mrere  behind  our 
President  in  his  efforts  to  make  things 
better  for  all  erf  ir. 


HOLIDAY  IKNB  HEI.P  FIGHT 
INFLATION 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or  I'aMNSbsBB 

rN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENT ATUTS 
Thursday.  October  li.  1971 

Mr.  KUYKENDALl.  Mr  Speaker, 
there  is  a  well-known  companj-  in  m>' 
district  that  briievee  in  practicing  what 
It  preaches 

None  of  the  distinguished  ladles  and 
gentlemen  in  thi*  House  can  go  back  to 
U>  their  di&trlctA  without  seems  one  or 
more  of  tiw  great  signe,  the  famous  yel- 
low and  green  trademarks  that  have 
made  Holiday  Irma  famous  throughout 
the  world. 

Last  week,  when  the  President  of  our 
Nation  aslted  the  American  public  to  Join 
hands  In  bbe  fight  a^rainst  inflation,  the 
ppuldent  of  HoUday  Inna  ot  America. 
WiUlam  B,  Walton,  was  listenlns-  When 
PrcBldenttflxon  ended  hit  address,  Pres- 
ident Walton  picked  up  hi«  telephone. 

The  1,34«  Holiday  Inns  in  dotnestic 
U.S  A.  are  interconnected  by  what  is  per- 
haps the  largafit  privately  owned  com- 
munications network  In  the  world,  called 
the  Holldea  system.  Tbe  HoUdex  has  a 
"hotline  "  arrangement  which  ia  xmeA  on 
rare  oocastons,  and  which  is  labeled 
"Administrative  Meesage  Urf«it."  Only 
the  top  three  officers  of  the  company  are 
allowed  access  to  it.  Mr.  Walton  plossed 
into  the  hotline,  and  dictated  this. 

To  all  Innkaepacv  In  tiM  Holtday  Inn  S|a> 
tern,    from    WUllam    B     Walton,    president: 


HONORABLE  ACE  ALAQNA 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  trwvf  JHUiKT 
rV  THE  HOTTSE  OF  RBPRl!»ENT,^TrVEP 

ThvJ-sdav,  October  14,  1971 
Mr.  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  cdetoration 
of  Columbus  Day  this  year  carried  a 
special  meaning  for  every  American, 
Le^slation  enacted  by  the  90th  Congress, 
designating  that  Columbus  Day  be  hon- 
ored as  a  national  hoUday,  was  put  mto 
effect  for  tiie  firrt  time  this  year,  "niere- 
fore.  I  was  extremely  proud  t»  see  that 
<m  October  11,  1971,  100.000  people  par- 
ticipated In  this  year's  Nevrark  Oohvnhus 
Dav  parade,  making  this  the  largest  cer- 
emony of  this  kind  In  New  Jersey's  his- 
tory. Responsible  for  the  sponeorsbip  of 
this  gala  event  was  the  Honorable  Ace 
Alagna.  Inscribed  on  his  Christopher 
Columbus  medalhon,  presented  to  turn 
by  the  Americans  of  Italian  descent  and 
by  the  clUaens  ol  the  city  of  Newark  were 
the  f (lowing  words: 

Hie  mtkklnf  of  a  man  is  only  measured  by 
his  seU-sacrlficlr.g  efforta  on  behaif  of  hlB 
lellow  man.  Aoe  Aiagua,  chalrmfci,.  l»  a  giant 
among  men. 

Ace  Alagna,  after  28  years  In  the  pho- 
tog^rat^Ue  arts,  retired  from  hie  position 
on  the  Star  Lie<iger  and  became  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  largest  Italian-American 
weekly  newspaper  in  this  country.  As  a 
member  of  the  National  Press  Photogra- 
phers, he  has  been  assigned  the  honor- 
able task  of  portraying  Presidente  Tru- 
man, £i6enhower,  Kennedy.  Johnsor. 
and  Nixon  and  has  covered  Pope  Paul  s 
visit  to  America.  Among  hie  many  sig- 
nificant awar<!te,  he  hc^ds  the  Boys'  Club 
Bronze  Award  and  the  Boystown  of 
Italy's  Humanitarian  Awsird  as  most 
special.  A  veteran  of  World  War  II.  be  is 
married  to  tt^  former  Josephine  Zucca- 
rello  and  is  the  father  of  four  lovely 
dauchiten.  He  and  his  family  resiite  In 
Newark.  N.J.  Again,  I  want  to  tbank  my 
dear  friend  for  hte  dedicated  efforts  in 
stKxesatDlly  ssxjnaoring  'the  flnst  na- 
tional Columbus  Day  parade  in  the  city 
of  Newark. 
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TRANSCRIPT  OP  HEARXNOe  OP  8PB- 
CIAIi  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFEN8B 
PRIORITIES 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or    aOUTH    CAAOLINA 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRES£NTATIVKS 
Thursday.  October  14,  1971 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  early  Au- 
gust an  unprecedented  number  of  Con- 
gressmen joined  together  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  voice  their  concern  over  the 
defense  position  of  the  United  States  a» 
compared  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Those  who  participated  spanned  the  en- 
tire political  and  ideological  spectrum 
and  represented  over  one-flfth  of  Vat 
American  people.  Their  sole  purpose  wa* 
to  see  that  the  publics  right  to  know 
facts  affecting  their  security  was  in- 
sured 

Unfortunately,  the  press  did  not  co- 
operate Deeming  the  entire  episode  to  be 
'not  newsworthy,"  the  media  ignored  It 
almost  totally  and  88  Congressmen  were 
rijjht  back  where  they  started. 

It  was  decided  that  another  dramatic 
event  must  be  planned  and  maybe  this 
time  the  press  wovild  cover  it  Out  of  thiis 
determination  arose  the  "Special  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Priorities,"  which  held 
Its  first  hearing  on  September  2.  1971. 
Several  distinguished  experts  In  the  area 
of  national  defense  and  arms  control 
agreed  to  appear  and  provide  the  com- 
mittee with  their  appraisal  of  our  current 
defense  posture.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
formation brought  to  light  that  day  was 
not  only  highly  Informative  but  also  qulta 
startling. 

I  have  here  the  transcript  of  tliat  hear- 
ing, and  it  contains  testimony  which 
should  be  read  and  reread  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  Each  of  -js  owes  It  to 
himself  and  his  constituents  to  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  contents  of  this 
docimient.  and  for  that  reason  I  Include 
the  transcript  at  this  point  In  the  R«cord. 

AMXKICA'S    PmKSCNT    STKATCGIC    OnTNSB 

PoamoM 

(Thursday,    September    2.    I97n 

The  Cksmmlttee  met  at  10  15  a  m  ,  pursuant 
to  notice.  In  room  3232  lUyburn  Houae  Office 
Bxuidmg,  Hon.  Ployd  Spence  (chairman  of 
the  coounlttee)  presiding. 

Preeent:  Repreaentallve*  Spence.  Hunt, 
Crane,  and  Robinson. 

Mr  Spincc.  Ladlea  and  (Gentlemen.  I  think 
we  might  as  well  go  ahead  Other  members 
are  on  the  way  but  we  hate  to  detain  you 
any  iong«r  than  la  neceesary 

r  would  like  to  welcome  you  here  thla 
morning  and  to  call  to  order  the  hearing  of 
thla  Special  Committee  on  Defease  Prlorltlee. 
Our  oommittee  Is  composed  of  Members  who 
are  deeply  concerned  over  America's  present 
strategic  defenae  poaltlon  In  the  world  and 
over  our  reaearch  and  development  prlorltlee 
looking  to  the  future.  Because  of  our  reoeas 
schedule,  the  number  of  committee  partic- 
ipants la  somewhat  limited. 

Thla  effort  of  ours  grew  out  of  the  Augtut 
4th  so-called  "Special  Order"  on  natural  6m- 
fenoe  in  which  approximately  S8  tlembera  of 
the  House  of  Etepreaentatl res  participated. 
This  discussion  may  well  have  been  un- 
precedented tn  Ita  scope  and  stgntHcanoe, 
and  the  wide  croas-sectlon  of  opinion  It 
repreeented 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  makeup  of 
Ck>ngress.   It  should   be  clear   that   thla  out- 
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ptourtnc  of  coocem  waa  broadly  repreaenta- 
tive,  not  only  of  both  political  partlea  from 
aU  parts  of  the  country,  but  a  wide  Ideo- 
logical spectrum  ranging  from  conservative 
to  liberal  which  cuta  acroaa  party  lines  and 
regional  boundarlee.  The  ratings  of  the  par- 
tlclpanu  on  any  rating  soaJe  one  might 
choose  would  range  from  near  aero  to  one 
hundred.  In  virtually  every  case  the  thrust 
of  the  remarks  was  the  same,  a  concern  that 
America  has  fallen,  la  falling  or  will  soon 
fall  below  the  minimum  level  of  the  defense 
capability  necessary  to  preserve  our  security 
and  maintain  the  delicate  balance  of  power 
which  gGvems  today's  world.  The  emphases 
were  different  but  the  message  was  consistent 
and  profoundly  disconcerting. 

As  a  result,  we  have  called  these  hearings 
In  the  hope  of  focusing  greater  attention  on 
deterioration  of  our  defense  poeture  and 
downgrading  of  our  defense  prlorltlee.  At  the 
same  time,  we  hope  perhaps  to  shed  some 
new  light  on  our  re«l  defense  needs  and 
what  exactly  can  be  done  to  reverse  the 
present  t-'end  and  Identify  the  most  pressing 
priorities 

W*  are  pleased  to  have  a  number  of  well- 
known  and  knowledgeable  witnesses  to  ap- 
pear before  us  As  you  probably  saw  from  our 
release,  we  were  expecting  Dr  WUUam  Van 
Cleave,  prominent  member  of  the  arms  con- 
trol community,  to  be  our  Crrx  witness.  Un- 
fortunately, Dr  Van  Cleave  was  taken  HI 
last  night.  We  have  talked  with  him  this 
morning  on  the  telephone  and  he  has 
promised  us  that  he  will  appear  before  this 
committee  at  a  later  date  Dr  Klntner.  our 
nrat  witness,  talked  to  him  also,  and  will 
probably  elaborate  on  some  of  the  things  Dr 
Van  Cleave  would  have  said 

We  win  also  have  with  us  at  these  h(»ar- 
Ings  Dr  William  Klntner,  who  Is  at  the  wit- 
ness table  this  morning,  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr  Armbruster  from 
the  Hudson  Institute,  and  at  two  o'clock 
we  will  hear  from  General  Trudeau.  former 
Chief  of  Research  of  the  Army. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  welcome  Dr 
Klntner  If  you  wUl  please,  sir,  tell  iis  a  little 
bit  about  your  background  and  your  work 
lr>  thla  area 

fTTATEMKNT      or     WTLUaM      KINTVXH       OrRKTut 
roaCtOM     P<.)LICT     RSSKAKCH     IMSTITUTE,     VUl- 

vxRsrrr  or  pcnnstlvania 

Mr.  KiN-TNEa.  It  is  ray  pleasure  to  be  here. 
Mr  Chalnnan. 

Currently  I  am  Director  of  Foreign 
Policy  Research  Institute  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  also  a  member  of  the  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  I  have 
been  at  these  two  capacities  there  for  ten 
years. 

Prior  to  that  lime  I  served  31  years  In  the 
Army  I  received  my  Doctorate  Degree  from 
Georgetown  University  and  have  served  In 
many  government  capacities.  Including  In- 
telligence Agency  of  the  National  Security 
Council  I  was  a  member  of  the  White  House 
Staff  of  Nelson  Rockefellsr  when  he  was 
Special  Assistant  to  President  Elsenhower  I 
have  been  involved  in  foreign  policy  with 
strategic  matters  of  almost  my  entire  adult 
life.  I  have  written  on  strategic  Interrelations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  latest  publication  is  "Soviet 
Military  Trends  for  United  States  Security," 
which  was  released  In  June. 

I  might  point  out  that  on  this  particular 
publication  In  which  I  stressed  some  of 
these  trends.  It  bad  the  support  of  many 
distinguished  Amsrlcans  such  as  General 
Lemnltzer,  such  as  Mr.  McNeil,  who  was 
former  Comptroller  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  OulUon.  head  of  the  netcher 
School,  and  also  Floyd  Koehler.  former 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  regret  very  much  that  my  colleague  and 
friend  BUI  Van  Cleave  will  not  be  here  I  met 
with  him  last  evening  at  seven   o'clock  and 
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I  could  not  have  been  more  8urprl«*d  than 
anyone  when  I  heard  that  hs  was  sick.  Ap- 
parently be  Is  very,  very  sick,  with  something 
having  to  do  with  elements  of  the  Inalde  of 
his  stomach  as  far  as  I  oould  determine  I 
have  known  him  for  some  time,  and  this 
morning  I  talked  with  him  again,  and  I 
would  like  to  give  some  of  his  views  on  the 
situation. 

For  the  past  two  years,  up  until  very  re- 
cently, he  was  a  member  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment of  our  delegation  In  the  SALT 
talks  and  has  been  to  Helsinki  and  Vienna 
many  times  His  point  of  view  can  be  ex- 
preesed  very  simply  When  the  SAL!  talks 
began,  or  during  his  participation  in  them. 
the  Sovleu  had  1100  strategic  offensive  sys- 
tems both  land  based  and  submarine 
launched  They  now  have  1900  In  other 
worda.  there  has  been  a  70  percent  lnrrea.se 
In  the  Soviet  threat  while  these  talks  have 
been  in  progress 

The  major  hope  of  some  agreement  comes 
about  throughout  our  willingness  to  largelv 
trade  off  the  safeguard  system  .^8  you  re- 
call, the  safeguard  system  was  designed  pri- 
marily to  protect  our  land  based  offensive 
missile  systems  There  has  been  no  appro- 
priation, and  there  has  l>een  an  Interagree- 
ment  that  all  defensive  measures  will  be  held 
down  The  Implication  of  that  U  rather  In- 
tereetlng  because  the  agreement  as  far  as  I 
can  determine  from  the  public  press  Is  that 
we  will  limit  our  defense  systems  to  the  ra- 
tional capitals  of  both  Soviet  Union  and  ihp 
United  States  The  Soviet  Union  s  national 
caplUl  of  Moscow  contains  the  largest  In- 
dustrial complex  of  the  Soviet  Union,  about 
70  percent  of  scientific  and  technological 
Institutes,  and  also  contains  a  number  of 
launching  systems  for  Ite  offensive  ml.-wlle 
systems  So  there  Is  no  compatibility  at  all 
between  an  agreement  In  Which  we  defend 
this  paper  mill  known  as  Washington.  DC 
and  what  the  Soviets  defend  with  their  or- 
ganization of  defensive  svstems  around  Mos- 
cow which,  incidentally,  has  been  In  exist- 
ence since  1968. 

Furthermore,  during  thlg  same  period  we 
have  put  restraints  on  our  RAD  capabili- 
ties Currently  the  Soviet  R&D  program  U  40 
percent  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States 
and  over  half  of  It  Is  focused  on  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  systems. 

BIU  Van  Cleave  also  made  the  point  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  people  In  Congress  who 
wish  US  to  exercise  even  further  restraints 
In  the  hope  that  we  will  get  an  agreement  on 
the  SALT  talks,  believing  that  this  Is  the  way 
to  bring  the  Soviets  into  a  good  negotiating 
mood  This  point  of  view  is  a  widespread  one. 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  foundation  In  fact 

I  would  now  like  to  quote  from  a  very  re- 
cent publication  by  John  Krlckson  entitled 
Soviet  Military  Power."  John  Erlckson  Is 
on  faculty  at  the  University  of  Edlnburg  and 
Is  noted  as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  Soviet  mlUtary  development  in  the  world 
I  quote  from  what  he  has  In  this  report 

"It  Is  certainly  a  very  striking  combination 
of  circumstances  that  within  four  days  of 
the  United  States  committing  Itself  to  major 
defensive  systems" — this  Is  back  In  1968 — 
"the  Soviet  government  seUed  upon  the  op- 
tion which  had  lain  dormant  for  almost  a 
year  of  starting  Joint  arms  limitation  talks 
On  Juns  34,  1068.  the  United  States  Senate 
voted  S3  to  34  to  defeat  an  amendment  re- 
fusing funds  for  the  Sentinel,  predecessor 
system  to  the  Safeguard.  And  on  37  June, 
1068,  Mr  Oromyko  announced  Soviet  readi- 
ness for  change  of  opinion  on  arms  limita- 
tions Including  antl-mlssUe  systems  TTiis 
was  also  tbs  point  at  which  Soviet  Union 
had  reached  or  could  eaaUy  anticipate  parity 
in  ICBM  with  the  United  States,  an  achieve- 
ment to  whlcb  Soviet  leaderablp  appeared  to 
attach   considerable  value  " 

In  other  words,  he  substantiates  Bill   Van 
Cleaves  point  by  not  doing  anything  In  the 
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strategic  or  R&D  field.  Ws  do  not  enoourage 
the  Soviets  to  reach  an  acraemeiit  on  why 
should  we  becaxiae  by  our  faUurs  to  act  and 
by  their  continuation  of  tbatr  program  they 
have  already  achieved  a  strategic  advantage 
over  the  United  States. 

Bill's  final  pomt  Is  that  this  Is  going  to 
place.  Unlees  we  do  Bomethlng  about  it  rathe* 
quickly  and  take  measures  to  assure  viability 
of  onr  land  based  systems  against  the  very 
large  and  powerful  SS-6.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  tn  the  very  near  future  would 
be  facing  a  crisis  situation  with  the  follow- 
ing quandary:  should  he  give  In,  acquleec*. 
and  perhaps  loee  whatever  Influence  the 
Unlt*d  States  has  in  any  part  of  the  world 
to  maintain  the  very  semblance  of  political 
stability  or  will  we  have  to  make  the  decision 
to  launch  at  fli*t  strategic  warning.  ThU  Is  a 
terrible  quandary.  It  Is  a  quandary  recog- 
nlBSd  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
as  I  will  Indicate  by  quoting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  his  two  messages 
on  the  State  of  the  World.  1970  and  1971. 

In  the  first  he  asked  this  question:  Should 
a  President,  In  the  event  of  nuclear  attack, 
be  left  with  a  single  option  of  ordering  mass 
destrucUon  of  anv  civilians  In  the  face  of  a 
certainty  that  would  be  followed  by  slaugh- 
ter of  Americana. 

Then  he  continued  the  "71  message;  Our 
deployments  of  defensive  missile  launchers 
were  completed  by  67.  USSR  continued  to 
btUld  a  nuclear  powered  submarine  force 
that  will  equal  ours  within  thr«e  years  at 
current  rate  That  is  the  only  advantage  we 
now  have.  We  have  630  submarine- baaed 
missiles;  they  have  approximately  400  now. 
I  continue  from  the  President's  statement: 
The  USSR  has  constructed  a  large  ICBM, 
88-B.  for  which  the  United  States  has  no 
counterpart,  deployed  in  eufflclent  numbers, 
and  armed  with  multiple  Independent  war- 
beads.  MIHVs,  which  they  have  already  test- 
ed have  sufficient  accuracy,  this  missile  could 
threaten  our  land-based  ICBM  forces  Our 
MIRV  systems  by  contrast  do  not  have  com- 
binations of  numt)ers.  accuracy  and  warhead 
yields  to  poee  a  threat  to  Soviet  land-based 
icBM  forces 

That  means  In  short  that  we  have  no 
counter  force  capability.  We  cannot  dig 
out  the  Soviet  missiles  in  their  silos,  whereas. 
they  are  capable  or  very  soon  will  be  capable 
of  doing  that  to  ours 

Now  the  facts  that  I  am  discussing  I 
think  are  no  longer  a  subject  of  controversy. 
And  this  article  I  pointed  out  within  three 
months  period  of  lime  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Chalnnan  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Moorer, 
all  laid  these  before  the  American  people. 
The  buildup  has  been  predictable  and  It  is 
BtiU  conUnulng  Ours,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  stood  still.  Whereas  the  facU  of  this 
change  have  been  understood,  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  political 
meaning  of  It  might  be. 

1  will  cite  a  rather  well  known  Individual 
on  ihU  matter.  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy,  who 
was  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  likewise 
for  Mr.  Johnacn  for  a  while. 

m  December  1964  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy 
wrote  an  article  about  the  reaction  of  the 
Presidents  focus  on  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
Regarding  that  crisis,  he  pointed  out  that 
we  had  a  tremendous  strategic  superiority 
and  It  made  possible  the  sviccessful  conclu- 
sion of  that  interaction  between  ourselves 
and  Moscow.  He  said  it  was  fortunate  that 
strategic  sviperlorlty  existed,  and  that  U 
shouiU  be  preserved 

In  1969  the  same  McGeorge  Bundy  now 
President  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  wrote  an 
article  for  Foreign  Affairs  entitled  "To  Cap 
the  Volcano.  In  that  he  made  this  state- 
ment that  for  all  purposes  there  is  no  longer 
any  political  utUlly  In  strategic  advantage 
one  way  or  the  other.  In  abort,  ttaat  they 
have   cancelled   each  other  out.  This  to  my 
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mind  la  a  fantasy  The  Soviet  Union  for  the 
ptast  five  years  has  been  tnvesUng  twice  as 
much  M  we  had  In  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  systems  and  the  equivalent  dollar 
term  U  rougbly  around  $1B  bUUoa  a  year. 
This  Is  tbe  quaetlcMi  you  have  to  ask  your- 
selves: Do  they  do  this  Just  to  catch  up?  Do 
they  want  to  be  like  Avte  catching  up  with 
Herts,  or  are  they  really  concerned  for  a 
strategic  advantage  which  can  be  translated 
Into  political   utUlty? 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Soviets  conceive 
political  utility  We  have  had  It  before  be- 
cause up  untU  very  recently  It  was  the  stra- 
tegic deterrent  of  the  United  States  that  gave 
whatever  stability  exists  In  Western  Europe 
and  in  the  far  Western  Pacific,  and  so  forth. 
Now  that  we  can  no  longer  In  a  credible 
sense  threaten  to  employ  our  strategic  forces 
the  Soviet  Union  can  give  us  the  option  of 
either  trying  to  move  In  with  adequate  forces, 
sav,  another  crisis  In  the  Middle  East  which 
is  still  very  possible,  or  to  cave  In.  in  which 
case,  the  State  of  Israel  goes  down  the  drain: 
then  the  United  States  credibility  not  only 
in  the  Middle  East  but  In  Europe  and  In 
Japan  will  be  shattered.  And  In  this  In- 
stance the  Soviets  have  the  major  aces  In 
their  hands  aJid  they  will  continue  to  have 
them. 

I  believe  tiiat  I  have  covered  as  much 
ground  as  necessary.  There  are  copies  of  this 
particular  publication  available  at  the  Amer- 
ican Enterprise  Ir\stltute  and  perhaps  some 
one  of  your  staff  could  get  them,  because 
all  of  the  facts  and  flguree  are  here. 

I  would  Just  mention  two  things  further 
from  Mr.  ErlckscMQ's  commentary.  We  ne- 
glected to  mention,  in  concentrating  and 
focusing  on  the  Soviet  strategic  buildup  and 
naval  buUd-up,  what  they  have  been  doing 
In  the  way  of  maintaining  their  air  force  I 
will  point  thU  out.  He  said  the  Soviet  com- 
mand has  firm  grasp  of  the  realities  of  po- 
tentialities of  air  power  and  In  precise  terms 
there  has  been  no  retraction  of  the  idea  of 
going  for  air  superiority,  and  so  forth.  In  the 
last  ten  years  no  lees  than  13  new  types  of 
Soviet  fighters  have  appeared.  And  there  are 
at  least  three  direct  8TOL  fighters  being 
tested,  etrtke  fighters,  NATO  code  name 
Throgger,  has  been  estimated  to  have  speeds 
in  excess  of  mach  2  and  weighed  about  one- 
thU-d  of  the  American  Fill,  and  you  know 
what  that  aircraft  Is.  Uft,  strike  and  recon- 
naissance— all  of  these  areas  have  received 
continuous  Soviet  attention.  The  air  com- 
ponents permeates  every  section  of  the  So- 
viet military  activity.  For  example,  the  MIO- 
33,  which  have  been  recently  deployed  in 
Egypt,  have  a  speed  of  mach  3.  Our  fastest 
aircraft  Is  mach  2.5.  ThU  aircraft  wUl  give 
them  complete  reconnaissance  abUlty  over 
the  entire  Mediterranean. 

There  Is  Just  one  other  point  which  I  think 
should  be  brought  out  for  America's  analysis. 
As  you  know,  in  this  Congr««  there  are  many 
people  who  believe  we  can  cut  our  defense 
budget  very,  very  considerably.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  testify,  for  example,  be- 
fore Senator  Proxmlre's  Committee,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  he  has  been 
continually  making  the  pKJlnt  that  the  So- 
viets in  the  first  place  are  Incapable  of  spend- 
ing as  muoh  as  we  are,  and  in  fact  they  are 
not.  Hs  esUmates  their  defense  budget  at 
(40  billion,  to  WO  bUUon  on  our  part.  1 
think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  com- 
pletely wrong  on  this  issue  because  all  you 
have  to  do  Is  count  up  tbe  hardware  that 
they  have  and  regardless  of  the  counting 
system,  and  so  forth,  it  must  take  as  much 
energy  for  them  to  produoe  a  mlBSllc  as  It 
does  for  us. 

Nevertheless,  this  argument  Is  made  that 
the  Soviets  want  to  slow  down  because  of 
their  economic  strain.  And  It  la  this  point 
that  Mr  Erlckson  alluded  to.  Prom  that  point 
of  view  there  are  some  reasons  lor  the  fwllt- 
buro  to  ory  halt  to  further  major  expendi- 
ture Koeygln  f>olntedly  referred  to  35  percent 
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resources  ooz^tuned  by  military,  wlilch  Is  to 
say  that  the  real  figure  must  be  weU  over 
one- third.  In  other  words,  one- third  at  all 
of  tbe  reeouroes  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Take  a 
look  at  our  situation.  Our  defense  budget  now 
18  approximately  7  percent  of  the  ONP,  7 
percent  of,  say.  a  ONP  of  around  (1  trillion 
Theirs  Is  approximately  one-third.  The  shift 
in  this  has  been  remarkable  because  16  ye&r« 
ago  our  defense  budget  was  about  16  percent 
of  a  much  smaller  ONP  than  it  Is  now  and 
furthermore,  represented  far  greater  fraction 
of  our  federal   budget  than  it  does  now. 

This  decrease  is  going  to  bring  about.  If 
It  has  not  already  brought  about,  a  funda- 
mental shift  in  the  world  balance  of  power 
which  will  be  recognized  by  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  United  States  ability  to  influence 
events  and  cause  a  more  pteaceful.  orderly 
world. 

Thank  you  very  muc' 

Mr.  Bpencx.  Tliftt  last  point  you  niade  is  a 
good  one,  I  think.  We  have  heard  for  a  long 
time  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  when  they  reached  a  par:tT 
with  us  from  the  standpoint  of  our  military 
capability,  that  things  would  level  off.  I  ha%e 
seen  them  come  from  Just  about  sero  up  to 
parity,  and  even  going  beyond  that,  and  so 
the  question  I  have  now  to  ask  theee  people 
IS  why  they  are  continuing  to  buUd  up  their 
military  forces  when  they  have  reached 
parity  for  all  purposes,  and  we  are  still  cut- 
ting back  trying  to  so-called  relieve  world 
tensions  and  ease  world  tensions.  So  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  question. 

I  was  looking  at  the  latest  edition  of 
"Jayne'B  Fighting  aups."  as  a  good  example. 
and  they  said  In  their  foreword  that  In  the 
strategic  nuclear  balance  of  power  the  USSR 
has  gained  superiority  over  us  In  numbers  of 
ICBM  and  megatonnage  that  can  be  delivered. 
And  they  go  on  to  say  that  In  a  surprise  first 
attack  they  oould  Just  about  wipe  us  out.  I 
would  like  to  have  your  views  on  that  * 

Mr.  KiNTNia  From  the  Soviet  point  of  v:ew 
parity  Is  an  unnatural  word.  They  never  use 
It  and  never  think  that  way   Remember,  they 
are  trained  In  Marxist  dialectics  and  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  stability   Parity  means  sta- 
bility There  U  a  transition  point  frwn  Infe- 
riority to  superiority  and  that  Is  what  I  be- 
lieve they  have  moved  to.  We,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  have  played  semantics.  We  went  from 
superiority  to  sufficiency .  I  prefer  the  term 
right  now  "strategic  deficiency"  under  which 
we  are  operating.  The  Soviets  do  not  think  In 
theee  terms.  What  they  want  Is  in  any  cir- 
cumstance* to  have   an   aggregate   of  forces 
that  they  can  preserve  the  national  base,  the 
Soviet    heartland;    at   the   same   time   Inflict 
their   will   on   their   opponent,  which   might 
happen  to  be  us  in  a  particular  se;  of  circum- 
stances  They  have  alvrays  operated  that  way 
when  they  have  had  the  means  to  acquire 
such  superiority  In  their  defenses;  In  World 
War  n,  when  they  drove  the  Nazis  back,  they 
would  assemble  the  greatest  collection  of  ar- 
tUlery  possible  and  llteraUy  blow  theU  •way 
across  whatever  the  defensive  line  was,  and 
then  they  would  stop  What  were  they  stop- 
ping for?  They  were  stopping  to  bring  up  am- 
munition   sold    guns    to    do    it    agSLln.    In    a 
strategic  sense  they  have  done  exactly  the 
same  thing.  They  don't,  have  any  particular 
plan  of  when  they  are  going  to  use  it  but.  m 
every  field  where  they  can  achieve  superiority, 
they   first   achieved   It   In   air  defense    Then 
they  achieved  It  in  strategic  defense 

Now  they  achieved  it  In  strategic  offensive 
systems  There  Is  a  great  IndlcaUon  they  are 
trying  to  achieve  lunar  space  command 
which  Is  the  space  right  around  the  world 
They  are  not  going  up  to  the  moon  because 
U  they  can  gain  control  of  satellite  com- 
munication and  reconnaissance  systems  they 
will  again  be  in  an  advantageous  poaltlon. 

I  pointed  out  what  they  are  doing  In  the 
air  power  field  In  all  of  theee  areas  they  are 
moving  as  fast  as  they  (san  and,  by  taking  s 
proporUonaie  share  of  the  growth  of  the:.- 
economy,  moving  forrard.  And  this  of  c;\irse 
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Indicate*  that  they  h»Te  perhspa  s  better 
capacity  to  stoma**  th«  tong  hanl  confron- 
tation beinreen  va  e»»  we  hare. 

Mr  Si'mai.  Doctor,  before  we  go  any  far- 
ther. I  WTTuJd  Jflre  to  tuUiXlucg  «rt  this  tliTi« 
the  cxtlier  cammlttee  mombere  preeent  Oon- 
greasmsn  FMl  Crime  from  Tnino48.  »ri<l  Con- 
gressman Ken  Bobln»on  from  Vlr^nla  I 
w-i'jM  Itte  for  ttiem  to  «3k  nny  qnesWona  thi-f 
m'.glit  hure 

Mr  C»Aif«  Flrwt  of  »n  T  wonld  lllce  Do  rx- 
pr<»8s  my  appreerljitlon .  Or  Klntner,  for  yonr 
appearance  here  I  have  been  one  -wtio  ha« 
made  use  at  matertata  from  the  Foretgn  Pol- 
icy Research  Institute  gotng  bark  to  my  days 
as  a  college  professor  and  have  been  a  great 
admirer  of  the   work  yon  hare  been  <lutitg 

I  remember  some  yean  ago  a  book  ptib- 
Itahed  by  the  Torelgn  Poflcy  Reeearrh  Insti- 
tute entitled  "Protected  C'-onfllct  "  One  of 
the  p>olnt«  I  recall  In  that  book  la  the  ex- 
planation of  the  maltt-dlmenalonal  eonflrtct 
In  which  we  And  ourselres,  and  ooartdertng 
the  ract  that  negotlatlona  are  a  form  In  the 
aovlers  eyes  at  1ea«t  of  carrying  on  ati  orer- 
al!  strugKle  Jnat  as  yrm  can  malntatn  eco- 
nomic warfare  and  Olplotnatic  warfare  and 
mllttary  warfare. 

In  yoar  Judgment  is  It  concelrable  that, 
conslderlag  yotir  comments  earner  in  ycmr 
earlier  tertfmony  aborrt  how  Che  Soviet 
strength  ha«  beea  growing  during  their  par- 
uclpatlon  In  the  SAtT  talks,  that  they  are 
using  tile  SALT  talks  and  engagin";  tn  de- 
liberate procrastination  as  a  means  of  bny- 
Lng  time  to  gain  their  strategic  superiority 
that  ippeva  to  be  dcrvekjplng:  and  that  they 
recognize  the  inherent  defects  of  a  free  so- 
ciety «uch  as  oar  O'wn  parUdfyallng  In  talks 
tc  put  anus  UmHatlons  on  the  major  powers 
of  the  wortd  and  .ilmultaneotisly  at  homo 
developing  arms? 

In  short,  it  is  virtually  linpoBslble,  I  think. 
In  this  kind  of  a  climate  oT  hope  and  ex- 
pectation In  the  United  States  to  talk  in 
terms  of  a  ntasslre  arms  buildup  because  the 
public  at  large  aays  we  are  sitting  there  to 
put  a  Umltatloa  on  this,  and  they  being  a 
totalitarian  state  by  contrtist  coiild  deliber- 
ately exploit  such  a  thing  as  strategic  artna 
limitation  talk  to  buy  the  necessary  tlmt 
to  gain  another  cAJectlve. 

Mr  SiNTMXa.  I  fhlnk  you  haie  stated  the 
case  very  well.  The  Soviets  a<aln  are  Olalec- 
Ucl&oa  and  aiatecUcally  It  is  quite  posslbl* 
to  arm  with  oiie  band  while  negotiating  with 
the  uther.  They  have  done  that  nuiny  times 
tn  the  past.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  going  back  to 
1934.  StaUn  made  a  rather  notable  state- 
mexit  that  peace  under  certain  circumstances 
Is  a  better  way  oX  fluting  the  bourgeoisie 
than  war.  A  rut  this  combination  of  holdli^g 
lorLh  the  carrot  of  a  poaslblllty  of  reaching 
au  agreeuvnt  which  means  you  dont  have  to 
waste  these  vshst  expenditures  In  arms  Is  a 
very  attractive  and  very  seductive  appeal  to 
ToaXe  lo  the  Western  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  people  have 
Qo  lafljeuce  whatsoerer  on  the  decisions 
made  by  the  Politburo  and  Central  Commit* 
tee  of  the  Coaununlst  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Uruon  And  from  their  point  of  view,  any  ne- 
gotiaUog  tactic  that  leads  to  a  conclualoa 
which  favors  them  Is  perfectly  in  order. 
The  only  experience  1  have  ever  had  In  this 
lU'ea  was  the  Korean  Armistice  Coaualsslon 
and  you  know  what  happened  there,  that 
for  four  months  the  negotiators  at  Pan- 
munjom  agreed  only  on  four  Hems  of  the 
agenda.  During  the  four  months'  period  of 
time  the  entire  line  acroes  Korea,  and  I  later 
on  W8U!  commander  at  Pork  Chop  Hill,  was 
fortified  during  Chat  period. 

Now  IX  we  had  called  oflT  the  negrrtlatloma 
at  any  time  they  would  have  been  lees  weO 
prepared  to  stand  against  our  very  strong 
Eaghth  Army  at  that  time.  But  we  continued 
doing  it.  We  placed  no  preasure  upon  them, 
vioiatU^  th9  hlvtorloal  experience  of  the  first 
World  Wej-  when  we  ptit  the  preaecre  on 
contuiuously  and  brought  about  the  armi- 
stice of  November  11, 1»1S. 


Ttila  Is  a  standard  tactic  that  you  use  »•- 
geitiattone  as  w«!1  as  yov  ose  any  otber  ta- 
strumeot  ot  InSuenoe  to  advance  yo«r  poal- 
tkm  and  the  Sortota  are  quite  a^apt  at  It. 

Mr.  OsMts.  bi  tkls  eonBacOon.  Dr  Kin»- 
ner,  I  aaa  remlMAad  «f  wkaC  Wmfptmmt  ac  ttoe 
ttme  of  tite  A<i««at  7  cease  an  1m  ttee  »ffdle 
aaat  w%en  wtOita  aa  taoor  tfaeps  wei 
of  vVAattocM  at  the  vomaiMamm  at  tbnt 
fire,  and  ttie  wpabot  «t  It  -««•.  ■■  I  rsoaC.  i 
afier  two  weeks  of  oonaMMwt  utiaettiinM  bf 
ttie  Sa>net  Dnloti  and  Hgfiit.  by  oaoving  siir- 
faee  •»  air  mlwllas  Inae  Chat  wii  sii i  ty  aone. 
that  bdfler  K>Be,  SO  kltonse—rs  wast  of  tbe 
Sues  OMmal.  XhtA  tbm  Onttad  States  aekaovl- 
edfed  that  tlaere  warn  Indeed  notatSoBa  by 
XJetm  Soviet  Oalon  aad  ■gypC,  bat  tbcre  were 
no  sajkctlocis  Impoaed  for  bbs  vialaUon-i 

Dorlzic  tbat  partod  otf  tlooe  Uttk  ^ttua 
Qgypt  and  bbe  Sovlac  Cakw  vara  abie  u>  ac- 
uooapltsb  try  nagoClatibM  aihat  Uaey  were 
toCShtlr  oaabta  to  aeooaBpliBli  betcce  bbe  oe««« 
are  went  iBto  aCeoC  And  I  aouid  aot  agree 
with  jam  wnotm  oa  a  btetodc  patter  a  ol  tbat 
kli^  at  dupUdtr  and  t^it  kind  at  bebavtor. 
lb  tlua  (MCUMCtlaeD  I  wouJid  tika  to  auk  an- 
otiter  qaeatloa  deahag  wUb  ou-  tiSUint  lo 
aehteve  scaae  a^pieesiieex.  wltb  Lbe  Soviets  la 
tbeae  aCrateglc  arm  ilnaUatioa  talits.  A  re- 
cent New  York  Times  dispatch  which  Wil- 
Mmaa.  Beaener,  uaat  I  mai  sure  you  are  iaoxlllar 
wtbh.  (Harmssfd  elnmsats  of  Dnlted  Slates 
pcvj^aaais  mx  Lhe  fltj-aK^glr  Aram  LinUtaUon 
taijta  wbicta  would  Xrease  ABU  mHalla  sys- 
teius  iMlow  namaricai  level,  aod  place  a  cell- 
ing on  tlM  Buoabar  of  laad  baaed  ICBMa.  In 
view  of  toe  dlfterences  in  payload  capacity 
betwaaa  Onlted  States  and  Soviet  ICBMii. 
la  Ltiere  la  your  Judgment  any  dtingeo-  that 
atich  an  agreemAQt  could  lock  the  United 
States  Uilo  position  ctf  permanent  Uiferlorny 
with  regard  U>  tiie  number  of  individual  war- 
heads mouated  oa  ICHU? 

Mr.  KxNTMica.  I  t2ilnk  there  Is  a  good  pos- 
iiiblllty.  because  one  force  of  0\e  Soviet  mis- 
sile force  U  36-8,  willcll  has  2B  megaton  war- 
heads Its  p^-fLomA  Is  such  that  U  yon  MTRV 
u,  Ln  other  wocxls.  hare  the  independent  en- 
try vehicles,  yoiu  get  about  fire  mega  tons  for 
each  one  3f  these,  whereas,  If  we  MTRV  any 
oiiC  ol  our  syvtems  which  Is  not  preclnded  by 
this  agreement,  we  get  something  down  In 
the  KT  area,  maybe  a  hundred  maxlmuTn 
That  Is  speculation  Please  dont  hold  me  to 
the  exact  figure.  But  the  key  thtng  to  that 
the  ecnmterforp*  eapabinty  of  a  mlselle  1b 
Snflnenced  both  by  Ita  accuracy  and  by  the 
payload  of  the  exploBlon  and  thwefore  o^irs. 
with  nruch  smaHer  payloeds,  have  to  go  al- 
moet  down  the  rate  barrel  if  we  are  grslng  M 
have  ooCTterfonse  capability,  where**  thetrs. 
beobnae  of  tiie  liiuuemlty  oC  t5ie1r  explosl  f e 
capacity,  have  to  be  lees  aoctrrate  and  do  no* 
need  »o  be  as  accnrate  even  thois^  we  be- 
lieve they  are  as  atxuisite  as  ouis 

So  ttkat  tfals  type  o(  an  «i  isimiintimt  would 
not  solve  the  atrategV:  ptobleui  wMeh  I 
alluded  to  In  and  esme  out  In  my  rxm- 
rereatton  wttli  Bill  Van  Cleave  this  morn- 
Ing 

Mr    OaikTre    Thaak  you.  Or    Ktntner. 

Mr  CXtatrmaa.  I  will  at  this  time  yieid  tu 
my  eoUeague  from  Virginia. 

Mr  Spchcc  Mr  RoMuaon. 

Mr.  Bouuiaust.  Thsmk  you.  Mr    Chairman 

I  wonie  like  to  apotofjlBe  to  yon  an<l  to 
the  parttclpante  fcrr  belt^  late  tn  airlvtnf 
f  nnn  Vlrfftrrta  this  momlBg 

Dr.  Ktntner.  in  a  recent  stttdy  entitled 
"Soviet  MJlttary  Power**  by  Mr  Jo»in  Erlck- 
son.  puMlBhed  by  British  Royal-tT8.  Service 
InsitltuUon,  an  ominous  qnesdon  wns  raised 
concerning  tmpMcattons  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Soviet  military  p>ower  Whart  la  yowr 
view  of  the  applicability  of  this  stridy  to 
the  CTirrent  United  states  national  security 
sltuatlorn' 

Mr  Kir*Ti»nL  I  have  already  referred  to 
the  study  wtilch  I  have  in  my  hands  I  think 
It  Is  one  that  people  tn  the  United  Staeee 
can  very  well  tsJce  a  look  at  TTie  British  are 
not     aert-sBarllv     disinterested     Ijywtanders 


This  was  seat  to  me.  UkcMaatallr,  by  Vice 
Air  Maahal  Pbddy  Monroa.  wbe  Is  talking 
abovt  ttoa  slfattan  that  foas  on  ta  C3raat 
Brttaaa  bt  tba  piaaeat  ttnas.  Tbey  aes  v»ry 
■i>a>i,isiaiid  alKnc  it  Enctann.  as  I  nsBatSmad 
earlier.  Is  a  former  stadant  ot  tbe  Sovtet 
naitary  aCales  and  I  tbiak  Oie  CUttob  d<< 
attU  osatatala  a  iiaiiliaiin  fcr  objective 
■PL  It  Is  parteapa  baMa-  tbat  a 
take  a  look,  at  thia  Mlstacal  rala- 
tlanehlp  ttiaa  Aianlcaa  as  far  as  tifyirfatu 
coarlnctag  mowm  peo^e  and  f  illi  alailf 
ti>aas  wt»  arc  mansbars  of  rm^iaia  aa  to  Vt» 
algnincaaee  at  cbls  very  Aatanatbod  aa«tat 
drive  to  acqolre  aa  oecrall  dorataaat  mili- 
tary poatttoB  vls-a-vIs  t,aB  Dnlted  atataa 

Mr.  ara ■>-«.■  I  was  avmdartng  too.  yon  aasn- 
tlooad  a  annia  a^o  aboat  tbe  capaMltty  ot 
tba  Hovlat  Unlxsa  fma  a  ■ssiidiMilw  atf  belcg 
abte  to  pat  aure  and  moee  «r  ttHlr  vom 
uaUoaal  product  Into  delanas  mMters  wltb- 
out  the  paMte  In  Baasia  bavtac  a  vbola  Vut 
to  aay  ataoot  It.  wberaaa.  tn  tlita  ooanbr  aa 
have  tlta  oppoalte  sllaalliai  aa  ym 
aaid  tba  pi  laimt  trend  Irms  the 
iJiT  eattlBg  back  on  oar  eonstructa^  pro- 
gram fnada  In  tka  aaaa  or  autaBadaas.  1 
laiderstaad  tfcs  Haaalaaa  bare  tk 
our  aiactaar  aabawilae 
paclty,  and  that  they  have  tbto  csipadty  and 
tbey  an  abla  to  go  ahead  and  desute  asort 
and  aava  at  (balr  deteaae  budpst  la  eoa- 
atrueUoo  ot  Polarts  typa  niihmarlnaa:  vhsaa- 
aa  on  t^a  otbar  band,  our  conMCrMetlac  pco- 
^am  In  tike  next  Hva  yeacs  baa  rsaliy  al- 
nsstdy  bean  Asad  by  t>udgalary  evwaMaea- 
itetis  bare  la  iXaigraas  We  ba««  a.iaady  put 
ii  ilmit  on  what  ««  eaa  bulid  la  tbs  aexi 
n««  yaam  and  Uaay  an  Ine  to  go  ahssri  and 
iJb  wbatevar  tlvy  waat  to  4k>. 

Mr.  KiifTsaBa.  We  baee  a  eoaauBssr  orteutad 
society  whiab  baa  very  ^ood  a^pacta  oa  U.  Ou 
Um  otbar  babd.  tbelr  altooatton  oi  laaourea* 
u  iB«4,  by  onaiBistMt  ao  to  spaak.  at  t^ 
vary  top.  iljad  tbie  gifas  tbeaa  a  taaataadoia 
•dvanta«a  beeaoas  tbay  aaa  aasigB  prlorUlas 
to  peugraiBS  wblob  an  bancs  tbelr  power  poal- 
tioa.  U  tbaX  is  TVr'r  gcwi.  tbey  sre  capable 
at  dung  It. 

Another  factor,  also  related  to  our  ooo- 
^uDiar  c^'iexxtatioa,  is  that  tiie  p»s  ot  tbair 
mUitary  parsotuksl  Is  far  less  than  dura,  rela- 
tively speaking.  Out  of  our  defense  budget 
I  believe  so^where  around  WT  bJLllun  goes 
to  pay  and  allowances  of  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personueL  The  Soviets  oiily  have  to 
spend  uue-fourth  of  that,  which  means  there 
Ls  a  great  deal  of  reeotircee  left  over  for  sub- 
msbTlites,  missiles,  aircraft  and  what  have 
you. 

Mr  SpsNcrx.  They  put  more  In  the  hard- 
ware than  we  do. 

Mr  KxHTVxa.  TTiey  have  as  many  men  un- 
der arms  but  the  benefits  that  tJie  men  re- 
ceive from  serving  the  Soviet  motherland  are 
leas  than  what  our  men  receive.  I  am  not  dls- 
paragli^  what  our  men  are  getting,  as  I  hope 
you  xinderstand,  hut  it  does  make  a  dlffer- 
enc«  hDW  their  society  can  maximize  It* 
power  position  with  less  overan  rcsotirres 
than  we  have 

Mr  Stovcx  Yon  are  saying  In  other  wnrds. 
even  figures  can  be  misleading  sometimes 
We  compare  the  amount  of  money  we  put 
Into  the  mllltarv  vls-a-vIs  the  Soviet  Diitoii 
They  are  probably  getting  utuie  tn  the  way 
of  military  hardware  and  research  and  de- 
velopment than  we  are  because  a  lot  of  our* 
goes  Into  llvabntty  and  pay  allo^'atioe 

Mr  CaawR  Dr.  Klntner  I  would  like  t»i  lusk 
a  specific  queetlrm  dealing  with  the  differ- 
ences between  cntr  United  States  MInuteman 
class  ICBM  arul  Soviet  88-»  ICWM  What  are 
the  fundamental  differences  between  the 
two'' 

Mr  KTWiHsa  The  fundamental  dlirerence 
is  that  onr  Mlnuteman  baa  a  one  megaton 
payload  and  tbelrs  baa  a  «>- megaton  war- 
tiaad 

Mr  Caairt.  Conld  yon  elaborate  as  to  trane- 
tatlng  It  into  the  deatruetlve  p«mv  at  tbe 
bomb  we  dropped  at  HlroahtmaT 
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Mr.  Knrnm.  The  bomb  we  had  at  Hiro- 
shima was  ao  KT,  tf  saamonr  aerras  ma  oo»- 
reoUy.  It  la  a  far  laaa  daatruoUTe  bomb  tban 
one  megaton  but  again  It  depends  on  tbe 
target  yon  are  going  after.  Our  Mlnuteman 
U  primarily  dealgned  as  a  ootmter-dty  weap- 
on. In  fact,  our  whole  strategy  Is  stin 
counter-dty.  whereaa.  In  their  point  of  view, 
with  afi  megatons  tn  the  88-6.  If  that  ware 
dropped  In  tba  esnter  of  one  of  our  Minute- 
man  oompleass,  there  la  a  oommand  sUo  and 
then  there  U  roughly  ten  of  these  mlasllea 
spread  around  them  In  a  circular  arrange- 
ment, we  dont  know  what  the  aflecta  might 
be.  It  oould  create  luah  a  minor  earthquake 
that  could  disturb  our  slloa  so  that  our  own 
mlasllea  could  not  take  off  properly.  It  might 
shake  up  the  covers  on  them.  It  might  have 
an  electronic  effect  that  could  bum  the  cir- 
cuitry. We  don't  know  thta  because  again 
with  another  agreentent  we  reached  with  the 
Soviet,  which  U  Huclear  Teat  Ban  Treaty  of 
1003.  That  has  a  very  Intereatlng  story  which 
I  think  la  almost  pertinent  to  the  SALT  cls- 
cuaslons.  If  you  recall,  there  was  a  8-year 
moratorium  on  nuclear  tests  from  1B68  to 
1061.  During  that  period  of  time  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev was  premier  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Many 
times  be  said  publicly,  "If  anyone  dares  to 
break  this  test  ban  treaty,  he  will  have  the 
fate  of  all  humanity  upon  blm." 

In  September  0.  IMl.  Mr,  Khrushchev 
ordered  the  biggest  nuclear  testing  program 
that  has  ever  been  conducted  by  any  country. 
He  ordered  It  while  there  was  a  meeting  of 
non-allgnad  nations  headed  by  Tito  in  Bel- 
grade In  TugoslavU.  In  this  test  they  ex- 
ploded nuclear  offensive  systems,  nudear  de- 
fensive systems  which  we  have  never  done, 
and  they  learned  a  lot  of  things  about  so- 
called  electromagnetic  pulse  effect  which  we 
are  trying  to  find  out  by  underground  test- 
In* 

In  the  H>rlng  of  '62  Mr.  Kennedy  ordered 
a  raaumptlon  of  our  testing  for  political  pur- 
poaea  only.  We  bad  not  planned  a  teat.  We 
learned  nothing  new  by  theee  tests.  One  thing 
that  we  might  have  learned  was  the  effective- 
ness of  the  beginning  of  our  ABM  missile  sys- 
tem because  we  had  a  test  site  out  of  KwaJ- 
aleln.  At  the  last  minute  we  did  not  even 
fire  toward  Kwajaieln  with  this  test.  We  sent 
offensive  missiles  without  nuclear  warhead 
out  there  and  transferred  it  to  the  British 
Chrtstnuks  Islands,  because  our  then  Am- 
iMssador  to  the  United  Nations  did  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  test  on  trust  held  ter- 
ritories. Then  after  that  the  Soviets  tested 
again  in  the  spring  of  1063.  It  takes  about  six 
months  to  rsaliy  learn  through  telemetering 
what  the  resuiu  of  a  nuclear  teat  were.  By 
December  '82  again,  after  the  Cuban  missile 
crUU,  the  Soviets  had  learned  what  they 
wanted  to  leam  from  this  and  for  tbe  first 
thne  they  said  "Wouldn't  It  be  s  good  Idea 
to  have  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  In  the  three 
atmospberto."  So  the  progrees  went  on  and 
by  June  of  that  year  Mr.  Harrlman  went  over 
to  Moscow  to  sign  the  treaty  which  wtu  rat- 
ified In  August  of  that  year.  I  happened  to 
have  a  personal  report  by  Mr.  Harrlman.  Be 
said  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  at  the  bottMn  of 
the  ramp  with  pen  In  hand  at  the  airplane 
and  said,  "Where  Is  yotir  pen?  Let's  sign  it 
now." 

To  me  this  Is  Indicative  that  they  re- 
ceived an  advantage  from  that  test.  Tou  may 
also  recall  the  propaganda  regarding  a  nu- 
clear fallout,  and  so  forth.  I  remembar  read- 
ing one  hsadllne  when  build-up  was  going 
on  tn  this  country — 'Tallout  inm  eases  9000 
percent  In  Toronto."  Two  thousand  percent 
of  whatT  We  finally  looked  In  the  smaU  print 
of  the  story.  The  fallout  Is  less  than  what 
you  get  from  normal  ooemlc  rays  of  Denver, 
Colorado.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  taats  conducted.  Including  hydrogen 
teets  by  tbe  Chlneaa  and  French. 

Do  you  see  those  big  square  headllBas 
In  the  xnutad  SUtas  any  more,  may  I  a«k 
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youT  Tb«  iMme  thmg  oa  tha  BALT  talks. 
tboia  Is  this  pressure.  I  am  not  against  get- 
ting an  affective  agraament  on  SALT  whlefa 
would  reveraa  the  hima  taoa.  I  would  Ilka 
to  aoe  tliat.  On  tbe  other  hand,  agreaniant 
tor  agreement's  sake  whlofa  does  not  take 
into  account  our  own  sacurtty  requimoenta 
would  be  potenUally  diaaatrous. 
Mr.  Spsmcb.  Thank  you. 
I  would  Ilka  alao  to  wdcome  to  tbe  com- 
mlttea  hearings  this  morning  Congressman 
John  Hunt  from  New  Jersey. 

John,  since  you  have  arrived  do  you  want 
to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  Httnt.  I  have  been  Interested  in  sev- 
eral things  and  I  don't  know  whether  you 
have  covered  them  or  not,  Mr.  Spenoe.  One  is 
on  the  ballistic  missile  defenses.  Have  you 
covered  any  portion  of  that? 

Mr.  KiMTKsa.  We  have  touched  on  It  briefly 
but  perhJ^w  you  havs   another  point. 

Mr.  HUKT.  I  want  to  know  If  you  believe  It 
Is  dsslrable  to  buUd  the  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses to  protect  urban  industrial  areas. 
There  has  been  perha^ps  some  discussion  on 
that  and  at  the  present  time  I  don't  think 
there  has  been  anything  created  or  proposed 
that  would  do  thu? 

Mr.  KiNTNaa.  As  you  know,  the  Sentinel 
system  which  was  advocated  by  President 
Johnson  in  lOdT  was  largely  oriented  toward 
the  defense  of  urban  complexes.  The  Safe- 
guard system,  which  wtu  a  modification  of 
this,  was  designed  to  do  two  things,  pri- 
marily to  protect  our  strategic  offensive  sys- 
tems and  alao  to  prevent,  protect  the  na- 
tional capital  so  In  the  event  of  nuclear  war 
there  would  be  a  possibility  of  exchange  tak- 
ing place  between  opposing  leadership 
groups.  I  think  In  order  of  priority,  I  would 
concentrate  on  tbe  Safeguard  system  and  if 
your  defensive  techniques  indicate  that  It  Is 
poaslble  to  have  a  credible  defense,  and  I 
don't  mean  by  that  a  hundred  percent  air 
type,  because  I  think  that  Is  always  impos- 
sible, but  if  you  can  raise  the  Soviet  prtoe 
of  admission  to  use  a  strategic  term  for  even 
considering  attack  on  one  of  our  urban  com- 
plexaa,  then  I  think  there  Is  an  advantage  In 
doing  so. 

Also  It  may  prevent  the  Chinese  from 
thrsateninr  to  blow  up  Ssm  Pranclaoo  If  we 
dont  pull  out  of  some  place  In  the  Western 
Paolflc  a  few  years  from  now.  I  think  It  Is 
desirable  but  tn  terms  of  priority,  I  would 
go  after  defense  of  our  strategic  forces  first 
as  pressrvatlon  of  our  deterrent  capability 
which  Is  threatened  by  these  Soviet  offensive 
advances. 

Mr.  Huirr.  I  am  happy  that  you  raise  that 
question  about  the  Chinese  because  when 
we  were  talking  about  ABM  trying  to  get 
the  hardening  of  the  sites  in  effect,  and  to 
Increaase  some  of  tbe  situation  out  there 
more  so  It  would  not  be  so  vulnerable,  we 
beard  so  much  then  about  the  Chinese 
threat. 

How  do  you  read  this  plcttire  now  that 
the  Chinese  threat  hss  apparently  disap- 
peared? I  hear  no  more  about  this  Chinese 
threat. 

Mr.  Knmrxs.  Well,  I  thlna.  if  I  may  speak 
frankly,  there  u  diplomacy  Involved  In  that. 
When  we  first  attempted  to  deploy  the  ABM, 
that  was  in  1007.  we  were  pursuing  a  dual 
strategy,  we  were  trying  to  get  the  bear  over 
in  Moscow  on  one  band,  and  at  the  same 
time  reoognlBlng  he  might  blta  and  trying 
to  build  up  defensive  systems  ao  we  did  not 
want  to  admit  we  were  putting  up  that  sys- 
tem vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union.  1  think  tliat 
has  been  part  of  our  strategy.  We  have  tHed 
to  be  reasonable,  persuasive  with  them,  and 
to  indicate  that  we  don't  think  they  are 
very  aggressive,  potentially  expansionist  or 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Now  the  Chinese  threat,  however,  has  not 
disappeared,  fhe  Chlneae  threat  today  la 
a  lot  greater  than  it  was  before.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  their  acceleration  In  the  develop- 
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ment  of  their  nuclear  systams  Is  faster  than 
any  other  nuclear  power  tnoiucUng  the  United 
States.  It  only  took  tbsm  two  and  a  half 
years  to  go  frocn  atcank;  ezpkalon  to  hydro- 
gen bomb,  and  there  always  was  far  Isss  re- 
souroBs  In  tha  Soviet  Union.  They  are  putting 
in  a  ramarkabie  amount  of  It  in  the  strategic 
field  and  I  think  It  ta  very  likely  that  in  a 
reasonably  short  pertod  of  time,  meaning 
about  three  or  four  years,  that  they  will  have 
ICBM  capablUty  and  probably  be  testing  it 
down  near  Zanslbar  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  it  is  Interesting  how  they  c^>erate.  They 
are  building  a  railroad  down  there  and  they 
are  doing  a  lot  of  other  things  and  they 
are  also  putting  up  their  tolemeter  facilities 
for  the  testing  of  the  first  Chlneae  ICBM. 
So  do  not  Ignore  the  cnUneee.  It  Is  getting  to 
be  a  3 -cornered  operation  more  than  a  3- 
oomered  operation. 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  was  curious  as  to  why  this 
threat  had  almost  disappeared  overnight  and 
I  In  my  own  mind  oould  not  vlsuallae  it 
because  It  Is  there,  and  it  is  real  and  the 
Chungking  Province  faculties  have  not  di- 
minished. If  they  had  diminished,  the  Rus- 
sians would  not  be  maintaining  the  trenaen- 
dous  force  they  are  on  that. 

Mr.  KurrNxa.  Remember  the  missile  gaps 
we  had  in  the  '60  election  campaign.  Jan- 
uary ai,  1061.  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Robert  McNamara,  said  there  was  no 
missile  gap. 

Mr.  Spkmcx.  In  that  connection.  If  I  can 
quote  from  a  so-called  Blue  Ribbon  Defense 
Panel  that  waa  propoeed  to  tbe  President  or 
appointed  by  the  President  a  while  ago.  they 
said,  and  had  not  been  given  a  whole  lot  of 
publicity,  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  In  the 
1970'8  neither  vital  Interest  of  the  United 
States  nor  lives  and  freedom  of  Its  dtisens 
win  be  secure." 

This  was  put  out,  but  a  report  on  por- 
nography has  gotten  ton  times  as  much 
publicity  as  this  has  and  this  concerns  the 
vital  Intorest  and  security  of  all  of  our 
people,   and   you  don't  read   about   It. 

Mr.  KiwTwaa.  Pornography  la  much  more 
sexy,  as  you  know. 

Mr  Spkwcs.  This  U  not  sexy  but  It  can 
hit  you  m  a  different  place, 

Mr.  Korrma.  I  agree.  It  U  very  difficult. 
Lets     go    back    to    phlloeophlcal     position 
De    Tocquevllle,    when    writing    about    the 
United  States  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  said 
democracies  are  very  effective  In  dealing  with 
domestic     Issues,     their     production,     their 
standard  of  Uvlng,  and  so  forth,  but  they  find 
it  with  great  difficulty  to  deal  with  foreign 
policy  problems  over  the  long  hatil.  And  you 
realise  that  we  have  been  engaged  up  to  our 
neck  around  the  world  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  World  War  in  1040.  That 
Is  30  years.  It  has  been  for  democracy  a  very 
remarkable  achievement  but  the  world  has 
not   yet  emerged   in  which   we   can   neglect 
these  matters.  The  tendency  of  this  other 
directed  people,  with  Its  vast  wealth  and  Its 
great  leisure,  the  number  of  speedboats  have 
increased  by  a  hundred  percent  in  the  last 
four  years,  and  so  forth,  to  to  ignore  those 
things  and  of  course  that  Is  where  raapon- 
Blble  leadership  both  in  the  executive  and 
gentlemen  like  youreelves  In  Congress  have 
to  be  somewhat  more  oonoemed  than  the 
average  cittaen  because  you  are  here  to  think 
about  his  future  and  ways  that  be  himself 
wUl  not  think  about,  I  perwsnaUy  beUevs 
that  the  Amertoan  pec^Ie  would  be  willing 
to  pay  the  prioee  required  to  ataure  their 
survival  if  they  knew  what  the  story  Is  but 
the  confusion  that  surrouxidB  thaae  prohJema, 
the    eaotartc    nature    at    nuclear    strategy, 
people  read  about  It,  but  It  to  not  for  real. 
This   very   simple   fact   that  p(Altloal   In- 
fluence can  Issue  from  a  strategic  advantage 
or  disadvantage  U  one  which  has  ■«»»*»y 
links  to  It  that  the  average  panon  does  not 
understand  It,  but  the  people  who  run  gov- 
ernments do,  and  the  govammenta  are  what 
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tbnwto 
t» 

oxmar 

lu 

stbi*  f«tfitc«  liMm  tt  baa  to  ttoa 

rwjortl  oC  hnM^nlty  k  ao*  « 

one. 

Mr.  etowcB.  na*  i>  exMtty  vluii  ■onw  oC 
ua  trtaA  to  40,  foe«H  «tt«itlri)H  oa  thli  prab- 
lom,  KB*  tt  to  •  ptWbliM  iMeMse  mo«t  paofi* 
ai«  inoM  uiiiijiii  — «1  aboat  norttortiic  oar 
prtarttlM.  <0iwn«  pfogrmzmm.  tbaX  mort 
uaoal^  MM  ouumwaa*  «bo«t.  Mid  tbejr  dont 
wMtt  to  took  St  tlM  1M«  atd*  of  lite,  and  ttias 
t>  ^rtMrt  it  to.  tiM  iMd  skto.  W«  fc*T«  to  talk 
Ktwot  n  MKl  l«t  roorl*  kaiow  wtiftt  ttM  •lt««« 
tlon  la. 

BCr.  OaiuK.  Dr.  «a«tiier.  I  hare  a  hypo- 
thetical qiMMtloB  Oh*  ra^a  oa  aone  rathv 
ht»h  WrtA  tolaABga  qnlta  •  numlxr  c€  Man- 
b«r»  of  Coograaa  !»»•  bad  rec«»tly  on  oar 
deterlMmttiw  dafenaa  poattlan.  aad  abiea  yoa 
ara  not  aaaiw  latent  wttb  icrenMBont  b«t  oer- 
tatnly  oa»  who  to  a  iwoofntoad  vrpmrt  to 
th*  fl^d.  I  would  Mto  your  ofAnlon  on  thto 
aaaeaaawnt  that  many  of  ua  reeentty  ra- 
celTed. 

It  waa  atig^atad  that  aa  we  fall  behind 
m  tarnto  of  atrsteglc  weapons,  we  may  not 
fall  ao  far  bahlnd  that  the  SoTtot  TTnlon 
would  be  tampted  lato  launching  a  pre- 
•mptlTt  flrrt  itrllte  agalDj*  it.  HererthaleBa. 
we  are  InXerlar  today  In  moat  of  ttw  araaa 
of  strataglc  weapona  with  the  oicaptlon  oC 
Polarla  sube. 

la.  addition  to  thla.  we  hare  a  datartorat- 
Inc  poaltloB  with  reapact  to  our  Navy.  Tba 
Soviet  Navy  has  grown,  as  baa  been  in- 
dicated here,  and  the  recant  revelations  train 
"Jayna's  Figbtlag  Sblpa."  That  being  Xiye 
caae.  what  appaan  increaalngly  poaalbla  la 
World  War  HI  fought  In  conventional  terma 
save  for  the  aophiatlcatlon  of  on  U-IS  vls-a- 
vu  M-1  or  ahlp  to  ablp  mlaaliaa. 

Is  that  a  practical  poaslbUlty  If  ibia  altua- 
tton  oontlnuea? 

Mr  KiMTiwB  Not  oaceaaarlly.  I  am  not  even 
certain  that  World  War  III  iM  err»  going 
to  take  place  except  In  the  way  It  la  taking 
place  DOW.  It  la  a  oomblnaUoa  of  diplomacy, 
deploymants,  BAD.  economic  matters,  and 
so  forth.  I  think  that  the  Soviet  game,  it 
there  la  one.  la  to  become  the  dominant 
power.  Tou  can  not  poaalbly  conoelve  of  a 
conventional  war  In  a  nuclaar  theater  auch 
aa  Weatam  Europe  of  large  acala  bacaiine  the 
very  exlatancc  of  nuclear  weapons  woiUd  pre- 
clude thfe  point  becauaa  whether  they  ara 
used  or  not  tdu  have  to  avoid  maaalng  antt 
matters  of  that  kind.  So  I  think  that  U 
rather  unlikely.  I  helleva  that  the  Soviet 
game  1*  far  more  aubtla  than  that,  that  thay 
see  that  aa  altuatlocu  arlaa  that  the  Unit* 
ed  States  wOl  be  placed  In  a  queatk>nabl« 
position  of  whether  to  do  aocnathlng  or  not 
to  (k>  aocnething. 

I  wlU  cite  the  poaalblUty  ot  an  upheaval 
In  Oreace.  I  cite  the  poaalblUty  of  blow* 
up  In  the  Middle  Caat.  I  cite  the  poaalblUty 
of  what  la  going  to  happen  when  Tito  dle^ 
in  Tvigoalavla.  Thaae  are  an  goUig  to  produoA 
quaiid&nea.  The  Sovleta  ara  lUtaly  to  maJc« 
a  move  and  they  are  going  to  oocne  t4 
ns  and  say,  "Tou  don't  want  to  Interfere  here, 
becauae  If  you  do  there  are  certain  eonae-* 
quencea  that  you  muat  recognlxa."  And  thea 
in  time  the  capacity  of  the  Dnlted  Stetea  to 
give  any  credible  aaauranca  to  Ita  "-"^p^i 
aUlea  or  In  the  Vkr  Xaat  wUl  dMarlorate  t» 
antett  a  point  that  there  will  be  new  align* 
ment  in  the  world. 

Tba  alignment  in  Burope.  for  example, 
changed  fiiimamwitaUy  after  HlUar  awnt 
into  t3ia  WhtTtoJand  In  1988.  The  Uttla  align* 
menu  vfhJch  Om  Jtanck  had  bean  building 
up  la  Xurapa  nnlla^aad  and  the  peofkU  went 
to  Wllhelmatraaae  to  dlacviaa  how  they  wera 


tf  avsr 

la  aU 
ttMt  «• 
ttet  b»- 


to  ttoe 


atatus  aa  a 

U  you  look  back  at  litotraj.  It  la 
rsflnail  Tlmt  to  wltot  the 
ataMt.  Oo  «v  w«Bt.  with  tte 

repreaent.  a  demoeraey. 

yond  hU  material  exlatWMe.  which 
Soviet  ^tatamatltrl  Do  wa  want  to  ftoae  oar 
capMTtty  to  help  tfaatgn  «hta  wothl  ot  tamtK- 
T9W  whiah  to  aoiiv  to  h*  qalta  inaaraat  la 
iMBay  iiiirii  to  fkooa  the  wocid  wa  know  aowf 
But  we  with  o\ir  <r— wnrtniM  powar  and  «tif 
eftocvr  and  dMottoa  to  the  prlaetplch  tiMt 
we  all  Shan  Ua  f~tw'~^'—  I  baUeve  have  the 
right  to  Btotoa  certain  that  Ma  votea  will  be 
beard,  aad  Ito  aolee  wlU  not  be  heard  If  It 
pwwUa  ttaaU  to  unUatacaUy  plane  itaelf  in  a 
iltoailiaiit^aniii  poaltHia  Tto-a-Tto  ««ir  aialn 
coiapatitar. 

Mr.  OaaKa.  la  foUowtag  op  oa  thto  saaia 
point,  the  observation  that  I  have  heard  aoade 
bjr  aevwnal  japutabl*  aathorlUaa  to  that  we 
could  aatldpata  parhapa  aa  aarty  aa  the 
r»h%Ha  o<  thto  ilaaaitt  tha  Oiwtot  UoIob  atart- 
ing  to  cohhla  up  vaal  aetata  tfaronchont  the 
world  antf  ttait  In  faet  U  what  I  un^wntaml 
yon  to  iMva  Juat  aald.  that  wa  rua  that  rtok. 

U  you  paqjaot  (hat  down  the  Uae,  at  aoaaa 
point  If  rati  aaa  daallhc  wUh  a  pradatory 
powr  thea  taalaaa  you  ara  pcwparad  to  to- 
tally rr'*-^**^  you  wo«aid  r«a  that  rtoh, 
would  you  not,  of  that  mmirw  flaal  coa- 
(rontatlon? 

Mr.  Karrxxa.  I  am  not  oertalh.  again,  that 
U>ey  are  tatareated  la  goM^lng  op  real  ea- 
tate  except  In  the  tealtortaa  ImaMdtotaly 
around  tliMii.  The  Infltianaa  to  a  Xar  naaaw 
subtle  thlag  to  have.  Par  aratapla,  la  tha 
past  tan  yeara  wa  have  loat  all  Inflnenaa 
whateoever  Ln  the  entire  North  ifrtnaa  Ut* 
toral.  Tba  Soviets  are  In  and  out.  The  SovtaU 
are  In  Aiflerla  and  lcyp^>  •o'  "o  forth.  It 
Is  much  better  that  Algerians  and  Ubyana 
run  the  ahow  (or  them  but  la  tha  erunch  the 
Soviets  have  aeeeaa  tbare.  Prom  tbatr  point 
of  view  I  don't  am  having  a  tot  a<  Sovtot 
Uniona  araund  tha  waatd.  They  would  Uke 
to  have  a  altuatlon  whara  the  people  rao- 
ognlse  that  theaovtet  Ualan  to  the  doailaant 
p>ower  aa  wa  haae  been  for  soaoe  tlaaa  and 
still  ara  aaaenttolly  throughout  the  world,  or 
people  go  to  Moscow  when  they  have  a  aarl- 
ous  problem  rather  than  to  Waahlngton, 
whereas  thalr  economy  davelopa.  people  go 
there  to  laam  how  to  do  that  and  do  that 
ratlMr  than  ooma  here. 

It  to  that  roto  which  I  think  that  they  are 
seeking  to  attain  axul  they  ara  buttraaalng 
It  with  the  modaa  of  power  whloh  they  be- 
lieve will  give  them  the  greatest  ptoUtlcal  Ln- 
fluence.  They  have  bad  unuaual  auooaaaee 
with  the  Chllaan  afTalra,  and  the  Sovleta  are 
not  dljectly  reaponalble  Cor  it  but  they  have 
taken  a  rather  paternal  Interest  In  devalop- 
menta  tharei  Thto  kind  of  thing  nU^t  go 
elsewhere.  CX  oourae  the  Sovleta.  I  ahould 
point  out.  nave  thalr  own  eet  of  problema 
and  partloulaAy  that  large  eountry  to  the 
aaat  of  I  Iwi.  and  they  dont  have  everything 
9oing  for  thana,  but  they  want  to  hedge  their 
beto  Uiaefar  as  poaalble  to  have  tha  capacity 
both  to  deal  with  the  Chin  sea  altuatlon  and 
alao  to  deal  with  thoaa  araaa  hi  tba  world 
wbace  their  poaftloc  and  daalraa  run  into 
oonak*  with  our  own. 

Mr.  Osawca.  Tou  think  they  not  neoaaaarlly 
want  to  pobbto  up  lands  from  the  atandpotnt 
of  aasiimlrg  control  but  proaaotlng  their 
Ideology  throughout  the  world  and  we,  get- 
ting ouraelvea  In  a  poaltlnn  where  «w  can't 
help  theea  aaall  nation*  dafaad  thamaalvea. 
and  ao  tbay  end  up  being  damocraUc  repub- 
"'■^  or  aomathU^.  and  In  that  way  Vietnam. 
Laos.  Thailand.  Korea  like  all  of  the  rest  of 
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coantrlaa.  stw  tortp  theaa  aooBtrlaa  to 
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they  tis  ifall  wa  to  stay  oat  of  tt. 
Mr. 

Intaaaatad  U  tha  HAIO 
that  yon  have  Juat 
you    have 

aClaflt 

tti 
hhf*  alao  loat  tha  U»ad  of  Malta 

pfwctleahto  purpoaea.  VATO  haadqi 
n>qvad  out  of  there. 

I  would  Ilka  to  aak  jow  oaa 
la  a  Buelaar  aaaaa.  What  do  you 
Impact  will  he  oa  HATO  aad  aaty  of  i 
alltonoea  If  wa  la  the  Ohlted 
loea  tba  atratagto  nuctoar  advantage  wa  ara 
now  sHagad  to  anioy?  I  am  i 
cal  at  thnaa  that  wa  do  aajoy  s  nn 
vantage.  Suppoaa  wa  ahoold  toae  that  with- 
out any  aqutvoeatton.  What  woidd  yowr 
thlaklng  be  aa  to  the  laapaet  oa  luno  litoo- 
far  aa  wa  are  coaoatxwdf  Would  thara  be  a 
detarloratloa  of  aome  aattooar  Are 
Uahto  to  be  Maekjaaked  tnta  toaviag  w 
Joining  tha  Soviet  aphaswt  Thto  la  Ota  pcaii- 
hlllty  wa  have  been  dlacoaalng  for  qwlte  aoaae 
time. 

Mr.  Kurrwai.  I  persoaaUy  fael  that  the  ad- 
vantage is  no  longer  tha  eocraet  wevd.  I  any 
that  theatrategtoaltuattonaaof  thoaaootont 
la  unoartaln.  Aad  tha  flovtata  are  ahead  In 
various  calegortoa  whloh  I  hav« 
We  ara  atlll  ahead  In  the  euhmarli 
mlaalle  foioa.  and  ao  ftrth.  It  aii^t  wall  be 
that  there  Is  enrwigh  uaeertalaty  oa  both 
sides  to  not  have  a  ~->»»«-rw>««  reoagaltlon  that 
we  are  sllpf^lng  Into  aecond  pl^ie  bat  if  ttelr 
praaent  trend  carriaa  farward  and  U  thoy 
still  Invaat  at  the  aaae  rate  In  eevaral  years 
time  It  will  be  qiUte  noticeable.  I  think  It  to 
already  noticeable  to  the  more  perceptive 
Europeans. 

Winy  Brandt  flgurea  he  haa  a  batter  bar- 
gaining poaltlon  now  than  he  will  three  or 
four  years  from  now.  and  why  not  aaaka  the 
beet  deal  ha  can.  Unless  thaae  tranda  are 
reversed  or  unlesa  the  fiirnpaan  mamhars 
of  NATO  work  together  mora  eOacUvely  there 
Is  a  poaalblUty.  particularly  In  a  tastioal  nu- 
clear nald.  the  poaalhlllty  of  NATO  oonUnu- 
Ing  to  serve  Ita  mlaatnn.  which  to  to  prev«ut 
the  outbreak  of  war  In  Waatarn  gurope.  wUl 
probably  diminish  hacausa  not  only  with 
defection  of  MalU  but  potential  dafectlan  ot 
Islands  whloh  to  me  could  be  a  atrateglc 
disaster.  Z  lived  In  that  country  during  the 
war  for  a  while  and  Z  have  aonto  aOactioa 
for  It  But  thara.  It  would  open  t;p  the 
gates  to  tha  entire  Soviet  submarine  force 
either  coming  out  of  the  Black  Sea  or  ooaalng 
out  of  Muraaanak  la  the  region  without 
any  real  capability  of  deteatlon  as  to  thelr 
deploymenta  Into  the  Motth  Atlantic,  and 
that  has  not  taken  plaoa  yet  bat  poten- 
tially It  oan.  There  to  a  lot  of  work  that 
oould  be  done  I  think  to  reatof*  aoote  of 
the  adverse  political  treads  that  bow  exist 
in  tha  lalands. 

Mr.  Bvmr.  I  take  It  that  you  think  that 
i.lj»n<««  IM  many  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
icse  Committee  think  and  beUeva.  the  laland 
la  moat  atrataeglo. 

Mr.  KiifTNXx.  It  Is.  It  commands  the  aea- 
ways  of  tha  Korth  Atlantic  and  as  long  as 
we  don't  have  aaaurancea.  If  we  lank  asaured 
aaa  communicaUon  with  Waatern  Europe,  tha 
NATO  alUanoa  would  be  out  of  bualneaa. 

Mr.  atnrr.  ThanJt  you. 

Mr.  Bjokmmov.  Or.  Klntnar.  I  think  It  goea 
without  aaylng  that  thoaa  of  ua  who  are 
here  fT-fi*"'^  f**  that  thaae  to  a  prob- 
lem and  appraelate  vary  much  your  aoun. 
cUUon  of  the  problem  and  tha  problema 
that  wa  faoa  today  In  thto  lagaid.  Z  know 
alao  that  thoaa  of  ua  that  are  hara  aaa  oon- 
tlnually  tening  our  paopla  at  honaa  that  wa 
think  that  this  proUan  estata.  that  It  haa 
some  signliloant  nattonaJ  conoam  aad  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  reduce  our 
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ilefenae  spending  %s  a  result  of  winding  down 

the  Vietnam  conflict,  as  a  conswjuenoe  of 
the  situation  that  w«  face  But  I  do  wonder 
vhat  vou  taink  our  prlorttleB  aliould  prop- 
erly  b*  as  to  how  we  approach  this  Increas- 
ing lack  of  ability  to  stand  xip  to  thoae 
that  we  muat  acknowledge  have  crther 
j.hlloeophlee  than  ours. 

Mr  KnrrMxa  Well,  democracy  proeumably 
functlona  on  the  basto  of  enlightened  pub- 
lic opinion  and  there  we  run  Into  a  very 
tnuchy  area,  are  both  aldea  of  the  Issue  eet- 
tlng  the  proper  treatmetit  in  the  media  which 
I  unow  Is  a  ve>rv  controverelal  question,  and 
I  know  members  of  the  media  are  here.  Soma- 
times  I  feel  that  theae  matters  which  are 
:eee  aenaatloneJ  than  some  others  do  not 
receive  the  attention  that  they  should  have, 
and  th««  U  no  bUnket  Indictment  There 
are  some  excellent  men  in  the  praas  who  do 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  on  theae  isaues  and 
do  bnn«  them  forth,  but  I  think  under  our 
system  the  press  aerves  aa  a  communication 
link  between  you  gentlemen  of  Congreee.  be- 
tween people  like  myeelf.  and  the  think 
tuiks.  and  ao  forth.  In  the  treatment  of  what 
Is  put  on  tJiat  front  page  or  In  the  editorial 
page,  and  so  frvrth.  that  some  concern  should 
tie  given  to  theee  Issues  and  they  are  very 
complex  and  they  are  controversial,  but  they 
are  not  the  kind'  of  thing  that  aflecta  Tom. 
I>iclc  and  Harry  on  the  street  unleas  he  seea 
It  right  in  front  of  hto  noee.  and  I  think  this 
part  of  the  educational  process  Is  the  area 
where  mere  attention  can  be  paid. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  this  particular  re- 
p.jrl.  alao  in  the  Erlckaon  study,  theee  facU 
are  now  I  think  pretty  well  eetabllshed. 
TTierv  has  been  a  lundamenlal  shift  li.  our 
relative  power  of  poaitlon  and  we  are  now 
taking  about  two  things,  what  can  be  done 
to  rectify  thto  wl'Jiout  again  accelerating  an 
arms  race  1  don't  want  that.  We  haven't 
l>een  racing.  The  other  aide  has  been  racing 
but  I  would  not  want  us  to  get  Into  a  situa- 
tion where  we  buUd  for  building  s  sake  That 
I  think  that  Is  Insane.  But  we  need  Ui  dis- 
ease the  Implications  and  what  are  the  prac- 
t.cal  measures  that  can  be  taken. 

This  country  has  the  resources  to  protect 
Itself  aa  well  as  having  the  capacity  to  main- 
tain the  hlpheet  standard  of  UvUig  of  any 
counuy  on  earth,  and  It  U  Just  a  quealion  of 
slight  ahaklng  down  of  our  priorities  and  per- 
haps cutting  down  our  personal  consumption 
rate  by  maybe  one  percent  or  something  of 
t."iAt  sort  It  is  not  a  matter  of  Churchill 
coming  before  the  AmerlcajQ  people  and  oHer- 
iag  us  blood.  sweaX  and  tears.  We  might  get 
the  blood  and  sweat  and  tears  unless  we  are 
winiixg  to  pay  a  little  bit  more  now. 

Mr.  KoaiwaoN.  Assuming.  Doctor,  that  we 
had  an  Informed  and  sympathetic  populace 
wtlh  regard  to  this  as  a  national  problem 
then  what  would  be  first  priority  In  your 
mind  aa  to  the  direction  we  should  proceed 
to  catch  up? 

Mr.  KiNTNXR.  I  think  the  main  thing  is  In 
our  RAD  area,  where  If  you  take  a  look  at 
the  recent  figure.*  the  Soviet  expenditures 
are  currently  about  tO  percent  higher  Uian 
ours.  I  have  a  chart  in  the  back  of  this  re- 
port that  lays  that  out.  Their  curve  passed 
ours  aboiit  two  or  three  years  ago.  Aa  you 
can  see,  If  you  can  see  that  tax.  it  is  grow- 
ing lii  a  fantastic  rate.  There  may  be  new 
ways  of  doing  things  that  we  know  nothing 
of 

For  example,  there  may  be  capabilities  of 
defense  with  the  laser,  which  would  make 
aome  of  the  weapon  systems  we  now  have 
oompletely  obsolete.  Another  thing  I  beUe%'e 
that,  ai»d  1  know  my  ccUeague  Dr.  Armbrus- 
ter  11  going  to  talk  on  this,  that  I  thtiik  the 
fact  that  we  atlll  rely  on  a  strategy  which  Is 
oaUed  MAD.  that  la  the  Soviet  acronym  for 
mutual  assured  deeiructlon.  Our  whole  strat- 
egy is  hanafi  on  our  willlngueas  to  commit 
suicide.  TTiS  Soviet  strategy  Is  liot  based  on 
this.  We  would  move  away  from  that  strat- 
egy which  meanf  we  sJiould  give  more  con- 
cern   to   defensive    capability    than    we    have 
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given  and  that  to  quite  poaalble.  I  am  con- 
cerned tf  wa  get  locked  Into  tha  type  cd  SALT 
agreement  that  Mr.  Beechar  reported  to  the 
N«w    Tork   TlineB.   whether   tliat   lafuaaento 
what  to  going  on  Inalde  I  have  no  any  ot 
knoanng,  but  that  type  of  agroaaaent  1  think 
woTild    be   retrograaalve   from   our  point  of 
view  becauaa  the  Sovleta  would  undar  tlioee 
clrcuroatancaa  have  a  deployed  ABM  syatem. 
aiul  I  think  it  would  be  very  unlikely  if  wa 
reached  that  agreement  that  wo  would  even 
go  on  with  Ony  stepa  that  we  are  already  dla- 
cussing  as  far  as  defense  goea.  That  to  an 
area  I  would  spend  some  time  on.  I  think  our 
Naval  situation  Is  one  I  would  put  a  Uttla 
bit  more  effort  into  because  If  you  do  main- 
tain psvchologlcal  parity    then  it  U  your  lo- 
cal ciinventlDBal  forces  at  the  scene  of  a  pos- 
sible conflict  that  became   more  important. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the  Mid- 
dle Eaet  with   the  Sixth  Fleet,  which   1  as- 
sume Is  in  pretty  good  shape  and  still  haa 
predominant  position,  but  it  is  a  very  tricky 
area  to  operate  in  and  with  the  type  of  craft 
that  we  have,  vre  may  not  ttt  aa  effective  of 
maintaining  our  end  of  a  confrontation  that 
might  develop  there  as  we  were  In  the  past. 
Those  are   jtist  some  of  the  areas  that   I 
wuuld   play  Into   but   R&D  Is  the  aeod  com 
of    tomorrow    and    the    unfortunate   fact   is 
that  you  are  In  a  period  now  where  you  can't 
really  do  anything   for   three  or   four   years 
because  of  daclslons  made  three  or  four  yeara 
ap  1   But  to  not  keep  your  R&D  In  full  devel- 
r>pment  I  thJiUc  Is  a  very  unfortnnate  factor 
Another    area    is    in    the    tactical    atcsnlc 
weapons.   There  are   a  lot  of  developments 
in  the  very  low  yield  clean  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  which  would   permit  you  to  main- 
tain a  local  defense  without  having  excessive 
damage  to  the  rest  of  the  area.  ai.d  to  main- 
tain  it  on   the   line   of   contact.   Obvlotialy. 
in  a  NATO  slttiatlon  that  U  a  highly  deeira- 
tjle    factor    If   you   can    achieve   It.   There   are 
possibilities  in  tliat  area. 

There  are  pxisslbllltles  in  command  con- 
trol, ciitnmunlcatlons.  and  In  many  areas 
whereby  you  can  make  certain  that  the  So- 
viets will  never  be  tempted,  which  Is  the 
first  thing  you  have  to  make  certain  to  ever 
launch  against  the  United  States  and.  sec- 
LindJy.  that  we  can  hold  our  own  In  a  politi- 
cal confrontation  because  It  Is  politics  that 
dominates  strategy  and  strategy  should 
never  try  to  dominate  politics.  If  you  have 
strategy  posture  that  Is  adequate  necaeearily 
It  is  going  to  Influence  your  politics. 

Mr  Spe-ncx.  Doctor,  we  appreciate  your  ef- 
fort here,  and  taking  time  from  what  I 
know  la  a  biisy  schedule  to  come  in  and 
help  us  out,  and  1  want  to  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  and  on  behalf  of 
the  American  public,  for  that  matter  I  know 
of  your  knowledge  in  this  area  and  of  your 
work  for  many  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
I  wish  you  the  very  best  and  thank  you 
very  much  again. 

Mr  Klntnex.  It  wa£  my  pleasure.  Thank 
yuu. 

(Material  submitted  by  Mr  Klntner  fol- 
lows :  ) 

SoviXT  MiLiTART  Trends     Impocatioks 
roB  US.  Sbcuritt 
(Remarks  by  William  R  Klntner) 
The  rapid'.)'  growing  mJUtary  power  of  tiie 
SciVlet  Union  has  created  a  new  balance  of 
[«jwer   which   pxises  a  serious   threat   to   the 
United  Slates.  The  Soviet  Union  to  develop- 
ing forces  capable  of  projecting  It*  Influence 
on  a  global   scale    The   protecuon  provided 
by  U.S.   Etrateglc  forces  to  our   friends  and 
alliej,    !s    being    reduced    by    the    vastly    In- 
cre-aeed  Soviet  ofipahilltles. 

The  SO-.  let  buildup  in  strutegic  missile 
forces,  tlie  expansion  of  the  Soviet  Navy 
niid  Increased  expeuditures  on  military  re- 
search and  daveiopinent  are  the  three  most 
rruclal  eiemei.tf  of  the  Soviet  challenge.  Tha 
Sovlf'vS  pKjsseM  a  fiubeiautlal  lead  in  both 
numtier  and  faizc-  of  ICBM's  and  ara  rapidly 
catching  op  in  Huomarlne-launched  nUasUes. 
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At  present  tha  Soviet  Union  have  aln.oat 
1400  ICBM'S  including  the  giant  SS-P  capa- 
ble of  deatvering  a  a6-Ba««aton  warhead 
cotnpared  with  13J8.  foroee  of  about  lOOO 
smaller  miasUea. 

In  naval  oapablUty  the  SovleU  have  under- 
taken a  ma)or  buUding  program  ir.  the  latt 
decade   and   now   challangee    Western   cava. 
superiority  In   several   key   area*    The   So-,  lex 
Navy  has  built  up  a  slaable  Mediterranean 
fleet  in  the  past  five  years  and  is  moving  into 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Naval  visit*  to  Cuba  have 
occurred  several  times  recently  and  the  So- 
viets are   constructing   port   facilities   there 
Soviet  research  and  development  expendi- 
lures  are  larger  and  growing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  tha  American  R&D  effort.  The  Soviets 
are  spending  the  equivalent  of  approximately 
til    biUlon  a   year  on   military  R&D,  about 
40  to  60  per  cent  greater  than  the  US    and 
this  figure  is  growing  at  about  15  per  cent 
annually. 

At  the  present  time,  there  Is  approximat* 
equality  between  C£.  and  Soviet  strateti'C 
forces,  a  condition  called  nuclear  parity. 
Under  conditions  of  nuclear  parity,  the  large 
communist  superiority  in  conventional  forces 
becomee  more  Important  In  particular,  our 
friends  and  allies  may  feel  that  alliance  with 
the  United  Stales  liO  longer  provides  an 
adequate  safeguard  for  their  security.  Grow- 
ing American  Incapacity  and  IrreaoluUon 
before  Soviet  advances  is  already  making  the 
United  States  a  queatloaable  partner  lor 
those  who  muEt  risk  our  friendship  as  an 
alternative  to  accommodation  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

In  Europe,  under  conditions  of  nuclear 
parity  and  domestic  presetire  for  US  troop 
reductions,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization iNATO)  which  has  provided  the 
bulwark  of  Western  security  for  over  twenty 
years  may  not  be  able  to  continue  this  vital 
function  In  the  Middle  East  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  able  to  capitalize  on  the 
Arab-Israeli  confrontation  by  establishlr.g  a 
regular  military  presence  in  much  of  the 
.'Vrab  world  The  Middle  East  could  become 
the  scene  of  a  major  confrontation  for  which 
t.he  U.S  would  be  U!  prepared  Latin  America 
has  recently  wltneeeed  increased  Soviet  dip- 
u^matlc  and  economic  actlvltlee  the  election 
of  a  Marxist  President  in  ChU*  and  Soviet 
naval  visiu  in  the  Caribbean 

In  recent  years  we  have  sought  to  achieve 
security  at  "bargain  rates  "  The  proof  of  this 
can  be  seen  In  the  declining  portion  of  our 
Oroea  National  Product  devoted  tc  national 
defense — in  sharp  contrast  to  the  stetidy 
mcreane  In  Soviet  expenditures  1'he  United 
States  may  have  forgotten  the  maxim  that 
there  Is  only  room  for  one  at  the  top  "Le^r^nid 
Brezhnev's  declaration  t<?  the  24th  Party 
Congress—  the  total  triumph  of  sooiall'^n 
the  world  o\er  1<  inevitable — reminds  us 
that  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  be  that  one." 

Rfsvmption    of    HtAaT?<G 
Mr    Spencb    I  would  like  tc  call  Dr    Arm- 

brusler. 

Doctor,    could   you    tell    us   who   you    are 

and  a  little  bit  of  your  background?  I  would 

appreciate    It. 

Stattmxnt  or  Frank  AjiMBE::£TEE.   Dxtxnse 
Anaitst   Hudson  lN£Tm,-T£.  and  CoNstn-x- 

ANT    ON    DeTENSE    TO    IDA.    EaNC    COXP.    AJfD 

THi  Detabtmikt  or  Dejtnsx 

Mr  AxMaBusTfJi.  1  am  senior  niember  of 
the  staff  of  Hudson  Institute  and  a  member 
of  the  aefcearch  Couiicll  there.  I  have  ijeen 
deaili^s  while  at  the  lnst;tute  m  foreign  pol- 
icy aid  domestic  policy  and  military  policy 
research. 

Pr.or  to  coming  tl.ere  I  was  with  the  In- 
terns tvonal  Teleptona  and  Telegraph  Cor- 
porauim  as  manager  of  operation  amUysis 
for  all  dtlense  work.  Prior  to  that  I  waa  v.nth 
Boeii.g  Corporation  li.  operation  anaiysu 
and  prior  to  thai  1  was  with  ti»e  Ooven,- 
meut  for  eight  years  m  the  military  analy- 
sis   field. 
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At  tb«  mommit  I  bAT*  be«n  worklnc  r«-  'i 
c«nUy    on    the    atiwtaglc    wvmpoom    h*i*r>o» 
and  h*T«  publtaliwl  In  the  Ar«ft  of  mllltkry 
c&pmbUlty  of  Chin*.  Vletnaax.  rnxti  ao  forth. 

Mr.   Spkkck.  Th&nk   fou   rery  much. 

For  •  startMr,  sine*  you  m«ntlone<l  th*t 
you  have  bean  working  in  tb*t  particular 
&r««.  I  would  like  four  new  oo  our  comiMum- 
tiv«  poatUon  with  the  Sonet  Union  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  offenalve  mUltary  ca- 
pability at   thla  time  relatlre   to  mlasUes. 

Mr  AKMaxnsmi.  As  Dr  EUnter  haa  Indi- 
cated, the  balance  of  the  Intercontinental 
forcea  baa  gene  to  the  Borlets  with  about 
1300  weapona.  compared  to  roughly  1060  for 
the  United  Stataa.  And  also,  of  course,  with 
the  heavier  deploy  weight  on  ao  many  of 
those  mtaallea,  the  88-9  la  about  one-quar- 
ter of  the  force,  the  balance  of  warhead 
impact  and  the  yield  megatonnage  yield 
from  theae  of  course  is  even  larger  than 
that    would    Indicate. 

The  submarine  force,  as  was  mentioned 
earlier.  Is  Increasing  In  size  and  at  the  mo- 
ment they  haye  a  large-scale  building  pro- 
gram for  a  Yankee  class  submarine  which 
launches  16  missiles  similar  to  our  ballistic 
mlaaUe  subnuuloes  that   we   have  at  sea. 

There  la  a  large  range  of  Intermediate 
range  missiles  they  have  which  do  not 
threaten  the  United  States  particularly  but 
hare  a  large  threat  against  Europe  and  for 
that  matter  against  the  Japanese  since  they 
have  socoethlng  like  600  of  these  aimed  at 
Europe  and  another  hundred  or  more  aimed 
in  the  area  of  the  Far  East.  Thla  balance 
u  changing  slightly.  They  have  intermedi- 
ate range  missiles  going  In  other  areas  which 
one  could  call  tactical,  depending  on  the 
range,  but  haa  abUlty  to  strike  strategic 
targets   In   Europe   and   Japan. 

Mr   Spkmcz.  Mr   Crane. 

Mr  CtLAMX  I  would  like  first  of  all  to  wel- 
come you  before  the  committee.  Dr.  Arm- 
bruster.  and  thank  you  for  giving  of  your 
busy  time,  too 

I  have  recently — yesterday,  as  a  matter  of 
fact — returned  from  the  Par  East,  and  I  was 
in  Japan  for  awhile  during  ttiat  trip  as  well 
as  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong,  Vietnam.  Laoa, 
and  Thailand  Of  course  there  are  many  Issues 
immediately  on  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
friends  in  the  Far  East.  And  perhaps  the 
paper*  reflect  an  overwhelming  concern  right 
now  with  the  economic  situations.  Never- 
theieas.  you  do  find  in  the  journals  over  there 
a  concern  over  tb*  recent  shift  in  our  policy 
vis-a-vls  Bed  China.  And  there  seems  to  be 
something  of  an  effort  in  Japan  at  least  to 
reorder  their  poaitlon  vls-a-vls  Bed  China 
and  talk  about  Mr  Sato  making  a  trip  to 
Peking  even  before  the  President,  talk  at>out 
establishing  diplomatic  relations  with  Bed 
China  as  sooo  as  possible  and  there  are  in- 
ternal pressures  tiiat  have  been  created  for 
ttie  Japanese  governmeut  because  of  our 
cliaiiged  pulley 

I  am  interested  to  find  out  If  in  your  Judg- 
ment you  feel  that  the  recent  overtures  to 
Communist  China  by  this  Administration  re- 
duced the  need  for  strategic  weapons  by  ths 
United  States. 

Mr  AaaLasorraa  I  personally  don't  think 
that  conduaton  can  be  drawn  at  least  for  the 
nv>ment  If  we  are  suggesting  by  having  rep- 
reaentatioD  In  a  nation  we  reduce  the  pos- 
sibility of  war,  I  can  only  point  out  that  there 
was  representation  between  ail  of  the  great 
nations  in  World  War  n,  whereas  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n  when  the  Stno-Oerman  pact  was 
signed  which  divided  Eastern  Etirope  and 
started  the  war.  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
diploosatlc  nsgoUattons.  like  the  BrltUti  had 
a  team  ei  ready  on  Om  way  to  Moaoov  at  that 
time,  aod  we  have  historic  ezamptes  otf  actu- 
ally dlplooMUe  maiieuverlng  being  used  to 
start  the  war 

So  if  we  are  suggesting  that  by  having 
diplomatic  reoognltion  we  reduce  the  poasi- 
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blllty  of  war.  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  make 
that  atatement  atrong.  and  If  we  are  aug- 
gMtlnc  tbat  by  having  reoocnlUon  we  have 
greater  abUlty  to  deal  with  the  Chineee  on 
suoh  things  as  arms  oontrol .  I  would  again  be 
skeptical  because  apparently  we  have  had 
pretty  clcee  negotiations  with  the  Chineee 
In  Wanaw  without  having  repreaentatlon  in 
Peking,  where  on  the  other  hand,  the  Brltiah 
who  had  dlplonuitlc  recognition  and  have  had 
dlplc»nats  In  Peking,  have  been  not  that  suc- 
cessful In  dealing  with  them  on  almost  any 
of  these  Issues. 

Also  the  French  diplomats  In  Peking  do  not 
have  easy  access  to  their  foreign  office. 

So  I  would  suggest,  if  we  are  hoping  to 
have  changes  which  would  not  have  necea- 
sarliy  come  anyhow  because  of  Peking's  own 
policy,  which  could  have  come  about 
through  Warsaw  or  anywhere  else  that  they 
wanted  to  make  contact,  we  have  not  closed 
the  door  to  any  contact  with  them  on  the 
basis  of  Ideas  of  arms  control  or  what  have 
you.  I  would  suggest  we  may  not  galu  as 
much  aa  some  pec^le  would  hope  Of  course, 
we  are  all  hopeful  that  something  will  come 
about  that  will  reduce  tension  between 
United  States  and  China.  I  happen  to  be  not 
that  optimistic. 

Mr  Crams.  In  this  same  vein,  what  are  the 
Implications  In  your  judgment  with  the 
President's  overtures  to  Chinese  Communists 
in  relation  to  our  defenee  poaitlon  with 
Japan? 

Mr.  AauaausTca.  I  think  there  Is  a  diffi- 
culty here  because  there  are  those  who  speak 
In  this  country  of  the  utilizing  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  split.  If  you  wtll.  by  having  United 
States  play  one  against  the  other  to  widen 
the  spilt,  or  do  something  to  force  the  So- 
viets Into  a  better  mood  In  Euro(>e,  In  other 
words,  driving  a  wedge  between  those  two 
countries  or  at  least  exploiting  the  wedge 
that  la  already  there. 

I  would  suggest  there  Is  a  poasiblUty  that 
a  wedge  wli;  be  driven  between  us  and  Asiatic 
friends  and  allies,  including  Japan.  I  think 
that  the  Chinese  are  quite  Interested  In  the 
movements  that  recently  occurred  In  Japan. 
certain  Indications  that  Japan  might  be  In- 
terested In  Taiwan.  Tlils  Is  very  bad  because 
the  big  Issue  of  the  Chinese  Communists  has 
always  been  to  Incorporate  Taiwan,  which 
they  don't  have  conventioiial  military  capa- 
bility to  do.  but  attempting  to  do  this  po- 
litically or  reduce  influence  of  Taiwan  or  get 
It  Into  a  position  p«rtiapa  like  West  Berlin 
where  it  haa  a  questionable  status. 

I  think  that  If  the  Japanese  were  to  be- 
come interested  In  Taiwan  and  Unking  with 
Taiwan  ecoaomlcaUy  and  perhaps  politically. 
It  might  be  trntf  difficult  to  deal  with  them 
over  Taiwan  than  It  would  be  for  us  Per- 
hapa  this  u  In  the  back  of  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese  In  making  theee  overtures  now  to  us, 
to  somehov  or  other  poaalbly  get  some  type 
of  uuUalerai  declaration  from  us  that  they 
could  not  get  from  the  Japanese  I  would  sug- 
gest this  Is  correct  The  Japanese  would  be 
more  sensitive  to  Taiwan  because  It  li  closer 
t-j  them 

I  would  suggest  that  that  kind  of  relation- 
ship with  Japan  oould  poaalbly  result  par- 
ticularly If  we  are  going  to  Peking  In  a  weak 
position,  by  that  I  mean  we  can  to  the  ex- 
tent where  perhape  we  are  trying  to  get  some 
kind  of  an  agreement  with  China  to  go  along 
with  what  Hanoi  apparently  has  been  doing 
recently,  that  is.  winding  do«m  the  war  so 
that  we  try  to  buy  the  security  In  Southeast 
Asia,  perhape  at  the  cost  of  alienating  the 
Japanees  by  trying  to  use  leverage  on  them 
to  keep  their  Interests  out  of  theee  area*. 
The  power  vacuum  caused  by  ths  United 
States  might  be  filled  by  Japan  ^  If  the 
Chioeee  Communists  want  to  make  any  deal 
with  that  area,  it  might  be  better  to  make 
ttee  deal  with  the  United  State*  rather  than 
with  tough-minded  Japan. 

Mr  Rtnrr  [>octor,  along  those  lines,  did 
you  have  the  opportunity  to  recently  see  the 


commentary  on  television  "The  Rialng  Might 
of  Japan"? 

Mr.  AkMaacRB.  I  am  iK>t  sure.  Which  one 
was  tbis?  I  have  seen  so  many  on  Japan  re- 
cently. 

Mr.  HtTNT.  I  was  switching  channels  In  a 
hurry  and  I  came  on  It,  but  It  depleted  quite 
vividly  what  you  say,  the  fact  that  the  Jap- 
aneae  tjn  well  aj-med  and  well  trained  and 
that  they  are  now  In  a  position  onoe  more 
to  effectively  produce  a  very  strong  fighting 
aircraft  force,  that  their  factories  are  now 
geared  to  this.  Oo  you  attach  any  slgnlficaiice 
to  that? 

Mr.  ABMBBusTxa.  I  would  of  course  suggest 
that  Japan,  being  the  great  industrial  power 
that  »ha  Is,  could  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  go  to 
military  techniques.  She  has  the  strength, 
know-how,  workers,  and  the  organisation.  It 
Is  merely  a  question  of  intent  with  Japan 
not  capaiblUty.  She  has  the  capability.  If  the 
Chinese  are  concerned,  they  seem  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  rising  power  of  Japsm,  there 
Is  no  question  that  this  capability  is  there. 
What  la  polltloally  poaalble  In  Japan  and 
what  the  Intent  of  the  Japanese  government 
l.«,  of  course.  I  am  not  privy  to  these  In- 
ternal   discussions. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  I  were  In  Peking  and 
were  a  pragmatic  person,  as  they  definitely 
are.  they  are  not  by  any  means  wild,  looking 
around  them  I  think  they  would  have  to  be 
concerned  with  the  shift  in  that  power 
balance  If  we  should  leave  and  the  dtf- 
flcultles  In  making  agreements  with  a  coun- 
try like  Japan  if  she  should  in  any  way 
begin  to  beconie  sponsor  of  those  proxies 
around  the  border  of  China. 

Mr  HtTNT  Sk>  that  any  power  vacuum  that 
would  be  created  by  this  country  In  our  de- 
fense pKJsture  oould,  of  course,  be  filled 

Mr.  AauBavrrxa.  It  could.  I  think  that  we 
have  to  be  careful  because  the  Japanese 
have  not  Indicated  that  they  are  willing  to 
dive  in  whole  hog  and  go  after  this  area  If  we 
go  out  of  It,  and  we  have  been  very  reluctant 
to  see  them.  As  you  know,  we  have  been  very 
strong  about  their  not  developing  nuclear 
weapons  and  they  have  themselves  not 
wanted  to  do  this  but  I  think  that  the 
Chinese  Communists,  looking  at  the  Western 
World  In  a  different  light  than  we  do  a--d 
not  having  the  trust  that  we  do  m  Japan 
and  other  countries,  may  very  well.  I  am  not 
saving  they  are  paranoid  but  they  have  had 
exp)er1ence.  and  they  may  be  concerned  about 
Japan  In  other  words,  our  leaving  the  area 
from  their  point  of  view  ovay  not  be  the  beet 
thing  for  them,  either,  unless  they  can  get 
these  arrangements  set  up  before  we  are  gone 
to  somehow  Insure  the  area  and  to  guarantee 
on  their  borders  they  have  friendly  powers, 
or  some  way  to  get  "friendly  powers   " 

I  would  indicate  that  perhaps  S'Omethlng 
like  the  Soviet  Union  and  Europe  They  might 
want  Plnlandlzatlon  of  the  area  around  them 
where  they  prevent  them  from  coming  closer 
to  any  outside  great  power  and  In  this  case  it 
mlirht  be  Japan 

Mr  Hunt  Coming  back  once  more  and 
recognizing  that  you  have  been  recognlr.ed  as 
an  authority  on  the  nuclear  situation  Insofar 
as  the  Navy  Is  concerned,  you  made  mention 
of  the  Yankee  class  submarine  with  16  tubes 
I  have  heard  and  I  have  read  In  some  differ- 
ent articles  and  publications  of  the  increased 
range  of  the  tube  of  the  missile  In  the  Yan- 
kee class  to  where  It  haa  Increased  to  a 
range  of  3300  or  3300  mile*,  which  would 
give  them  the  encompassing  range  of  Chi- 
cago and  our  defense  centers 

Do  you  place  any  significance  oo  the  fact 
that  thla  was  played  down  almost  Immedi- 
ately? We  never  heard  any  more  about  It  in 
the  press.  What  Is  your  profeaslotua  Judg- 
ment Insofar  aa  that  is  ooncerned  In  regard 
to  our  natural  defense  posture? 

W*  knew  ther*  was  a  submarine  some- 
where In  the  Oulf  of  Mezloo  and  from  that 
point  they  oould  reach  us,  but  It  died  aa  sud- 
denly a*  It  appeared  In  the  press,  and  I  was 
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wondering  If  you  had  any  Judgment  In  that 
respect. 

Mr.  ARMBausTEB.  I  can't  speak  for  th» 
press,  of  course,  but  I  think  that  If  we  take 
the  whole  posture  of  the  Soviet  Union,  when 
you  Introduce  these  submarines,  you  bring 
in  ihl*  lnt.ere«Uiig  buslneas  of  ability  of  your 
detection  screen*  to  handle  that  kind  of  an 
attack.  Low  ahots.  If  you  will.  Incoming  shots 
from  BUbmarlnet  close  in  are  not  going  to 
be  picked  up  by  radar  screens  m  Canada, 
obviously  Tou  will  have  another  dimension, 
a  whole  ucw  d!men«lon  to  the  defense  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States  And  I  think  that 
these,  and  you  correctly  Indicated  the  longer 
range  missiles  which  they  are  now  supposed- 
ly installing  and  have  a  capability  to  put 
aboard  these  vessels,  changed  the  direction 
Which  the  threat  may  come.  They  have  the 
effect  of  negating  to  some  extent  our  warn- 
ing systems  and,  of  course,  when  yon  do  this 
it  has  to  do  with  the  whole  poeture  of  the 
defence  forces  and  the  defense  of  your  clUes. 
Mf.  H«rw«.  The  reasoh  I  brought  It  up  wae 
that  I  don't  think  the  Amerloan  people,  the 
average  American  clUaen  reallaee  tWa  threat 
that  we  have  now  f&elng  us.  and  I  was  won- 
dering why  It  was  played  down  because  in 
my  estimation  If  they  want  the  people  to 
know  and  If  w*  are  to  have  a  strong  deter- 
rent defense,  as  Indicated  by  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  you.  then  the  poltUcal  pres- 
sure from  the  populaea  would  be  neoeasary 
We  almply  want  the  people  to  know  of  tlie 
deteriorating  defense  posture  we  are  m  an* 
I  am  wondering  why  thU  has  not  brought 
out  more  vividly  by  the  press,  because  it  la 
very  important. 

If  you  can  slide  a  Yankee  class  submarine 
Into  tbe  Oulf  of  Mexico  to  reach  our  major 
defense  centers,  I  think  the  American  puWic 
la  entiUed  to  know  all  of  the  particulars  that 
go  with  it  so  we  can  say  to  them  and  they 
can  say  to  us  we  want  the  drfense  of  this 
Nation  to  be  strong. 

Mr.   AaicaatTwraa.  You  are   touching   on   a 
point   which   I  ooverad   in  my   statement.   I 
refer  to   the   mattar  of   the  whole   attitude 
about  the  Amertcan  defense  poattlon  In  the 
nuclear  area  worrtea  me  considerably.  1  hap- 
pen to  feel  that  the  policy  as  It  bow  atanda. 
If  I  read   It  correcUy.  U  not  only  Imprudent 
but  one  oould  say  immoral— at  least  morally 
questionable.  'What  we  are  doing  appears  to 
me  to  first  of  all  play  down  our  ABM  syaiems. 
our     anilballlsUc     nUssUe     systems,     which 
would  in  effect  take  care  of  part  of  the  prob- 
lem you  are  talking  about.  In  other  words.  If 
we    bad   a   system    which    would   cover   our 
cities.    I    am    talking    about    point    defense, 
long-range  defense  and  very  long-range  de- 
fense where  our  dtlea  who  have  some  kind 
of  eover  where  perhaps  one  submarUis  would 
not  be  enough  to  really  put  u*  Un  thie  very 
strange    poslUon    where    our    big    industrial 
eenter*  and  population  centers  would  be  un- 
oovered.    I    think    this    Is   bad    from   a*  vera! 
polnu  of  view    It  U  bad  from  military  point 
of  flew  but  It  Is  also  bad  because  of  the  poai- 
tlon  It  puts  the   President  In.  I  think  tta« 
President  should   have  some  kind  of  choice 
here   other   tlian    ihreateiUng   to  annihilate 
million*  of   people   in  order  to  deter  a  war 
We  certainly  want  to  deter  attacks.  W*  doui 
want  nuolear  war  starUng.  but  I  think  w* 
have  to  think  of  some  other  mean*  parwou- 
arly  if   it  Is  poaalble  for  u*  to  get  to  thai 
means  to  give   the   Prealdeni  •ome  kind  of 
choioe  in  a  erlai*.  If  he  ha*  no  oapabUlty  to 
d»-rend  the  cities.   II  aU  he  ean  do  Is  go  to 
the   horrendous   buaiuees  of   UueaUtUug    to 
aiu    many    mUUoti*  of   people  in   th*   other 
oouatry,   then  he  1*  deterred  by   the  threat 
he  makes  aa  much  aa  anything  alas. 

ApparenUy.  aoeordlng  to  Dsputy  Seoretary 
Packard's  atatsment  a  while  ago.  we  ar«  not 
roncentrating  on  the  beet  guldanea  for  our 
warheads  on  our  mlasllee  that  we  eeuM 
launch  If  we  had  to  f  happen  to  think  thle 
1.1  very  bad  because  I  believe  perhaps  one  orf 
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the  most,  or  perhaps  the  only  morally  Juatl- 
flftWe  target  that  you  could  have  for  a  strike 
by  nTiclear  weapon  would  be  the  other  fel- 
low's nuclear  weapon.  Yet  here  we  take  away 
the  beat  capability  these  mlasUee  have  to  die- 
arm  him  by  shooting  at  thoee  weapons.  This 
li-aves  va  with  a  soft  target  force  which  Is  a 
very  bad  thing  to  have  when  ymi  taree  the 
President  Into  a  crlsl*  vhen  all  you  can  do  Is 
hit  cities,  n  Is  even  bad  If  you  don't  get 
guidance  and  we  hit  the  weapons  system  any- 
how because  Instead  of  having  a  few  well 
guided  warheads  that  can  do  a  surgical  strike, 
we  throw  In  larger  warheads  that  woiild 
throw  out  a  fallout. 

So  our  whole  posture  is  one  which  li  the 
war  should  come  it  Is  more  horrible.  And  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  It  is  worae  than  that  You 
can  think  of  situations  BUI  Klntner  men- 
tioned the  problem  with  China  What  doee 
the  President  do  if  he  gets  Into  a  low  level 
crisis,  we  are  threatened  by  some  kind  of 
a  crude  system'  And  Inrtdentally,  the  Chi- 
nese system  right  now  IS  a  crude  eyfltem 
which  oould  throa-  a  half  magataa  warhead 
at  San  Pranclsco.  This  mlaMle  they  used  to 
boost  their  satellite  could  pitch  abotit  a  halt 
■Mgaton  state  ol  the  art  today  at  San  Fran- 
elsoo  or  Los  Angale-A.  It  is  not  a  sysMm  that 
has  a  lot  of  penetrating  aids,  but  they  oould 
threaten  you. 

The  way  it  stands  today.  If  the  Prsslrtnnt 
la  faced  with  a  crlais  where  he  la  in  a  atrang 
coofrontatioa  with  the  Chinese  over  some 
area  of  the  world,  you  cloae  It.  be  would  be 
in  a  grave  altuatton  aa  far  aa  dedalon  waa 
eonoerned.  because  since  we  have  no  eover- 
age  for  12ioae  cities,  a  single  warhead  ootUd 
take  them  out  and  be  would  then  be  In  a 
poBiUAn  where  be  would  have  to  threaten 
thla  terrible  thing  against  the  Chineee  in- 
stead of  saying  "We  are  going  to  stand  firm." 
By  the  way.  I  would  want  to  quickly  point 
out  this  doee  not  mean  there  would  be  a 
nuclear  strike  It  means  In  the  area  of  nego- 
tiations he  is  IB  a  bad  position  as  a  mora! 
man  In  a  free  nation  He  has  to  deal  with 
what  he  threatene  to  do  compared  to  what 
the  threat  to  htm  is. 

I  think  wheti  you  rob  him  of  this  flexlbtllty 
and  foree  him  in  the  poeltlon  where  he  haa 
to  escalate  this  horrible  war.  sure,  yon  pre- 
vent him  from  doing  things  perhaps,  but  yon 
also  reduce  the  amotmt  of  pooBiblllty  he  has 
to  settle  these  problems  Furthermore,  tf  the 
war  should  ever  come,  and  Ood  knows  none 
of  tis  wants  It,  1  worked  on  arms  oontrol 
studies  over  10  years  ago.  but  we  are  living 
In  a  nuclear  age,  they  are  here.  If  that  war 
should  come,  even  an  accidental  launch  by 
one  of  these  crude  weajwns  syetenis  that 
somebody  may  build,  we  have  no  defense  for 
our  cities.  They  ootiJd  tell  us  the  thing  Is 
coming  and  there  is  nothing  we  could  do 

I  think  that  la  morally  questionable  to  do 
that  kind  of  thing  to  the  decision  makers  In 
this  country,  to  put  them  In  that  position. 
We  have  to  think  about  these  things  and  we 
can't  brush  them  by  saying  that  the  war 
wont  happen. 

You  dont  have  to  have  them  In  a  p>ofiltluQ 
where  the  whole  world  blows  up  so  they 
won't  lire  a  weapon.  Aa  a  matter  of  tact.  I 
don't  think  any  rational  man  would  Ore  a 
weapon.  I  caxi  conceive  of  an  issue  where  any 
rational  leader  would  fir*  a  weapon  no  mat- 
ter how  good  your  defenses  were  or  how 
good  the  other  fellow's  were  not  You  dont 
want  to  break  that  threshold  because  It  is 
uncertainty  that  you  may  get  hit  by  one  or 
two  weapons  I  think  the  man  who  would 
fire  a  weapon  would  be  completely  irrational 
If  you  are  going  to  take  care  of  an  Irrational 
man  you  are  not  going  to  do  this.  You  have 
to  worry  more  about  capability  and  less 
at>out  Intent 

This  ts  the  situation  we  are  in  today  n 
jropur  deterrenoe  works  with  the  rational  o» 
you  are  worried  about  the  accidental  hkun* 
then  you  have  to  go  to  the  capabHitv  prob- 
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lem  That  means  heavy  defence  and  eapa- 
bUity  on  your  part  to  disarm  thla  IrraUcnal 
man  without  covering  thla  pl&nct  with  fi»U- 
out  and  kllUng  Innoeent  people.  So  we  have 
heavy  ABM  coverage  for  our  cities  and  for 
good,  very  aceurate  weapoBiE  wit*  low  yield 
to  do  this  Job  surgically 

I  think  that  Is  the  morai  situation  nne 
should  be  In  aiMl  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
prudent  and  moral  defenas  posttion 

Mr.  Bfitttc*.  You  think  it  U  better  to  liave 
all  of  these  weapoi.  and  no;  need  them,  than 
to  need  them  and  not  have  tbasn. 

Mr  AamarcTSTTKa.  It  is  better  to  have 
weapons  and  capaibillty  Let  me  go  on  to  a 
rwal  crisis  of  the  hifrtieet  order.  Suppose 
somebody  struck  us,  maybe  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  suppose?  they  warned  us  in  the  beginning 
and  said  let's  not  hit  cities,  what  do  yon  do? 
All  your  system  can  do  is  hit  cltlea.  You  have 
the  capability  of  fighting  in  the  rules  of  war 
Bvery  war  has  had  motat  kind  of  eonrtrair.ts 
on  it  Including  World  Wars  I  or  II.  bad  as 
thry  were  had  some  kind  ot  constraints  We 
must  be  able  to  aceept  thoee  constraints  a5 
you  oome  along.  Tou  can't  have  a  man  locked 
in.  You  hava  to  give  him  some  choice. 

Mr.  Sjvmck.  If  I  might  stop  right  here  and 
inform  the  press  we  have  a  limited  number 
of  oopies  of  Dr.  ArmhruKtar's  statement  here 
which  he  bad  not  been  aUc  to  give  you.  We 
also  have  a  limited  number  of  lihesc  pub- 
Ucatlons  heie  by  Dr.  Kintner  of  the  Ameri- 
can Knterprlse  Inetltutc  if  any  of  the  press 
would  like  to  have  them. 

Doctor,  wc  oould  of  course  just  put  your 
statament  Into  the  record  or  let  you  ad  lib 
from  your  statement,  whichever  you  would 
Uke. 

Mr  AaMBBtTSTsa  I  think  I  have  covered  the 
baaic  pointa  now  and  I  would  be  deiii^bted 
to  answer  questions  on  any  of  theee  poLuUk. 
Mr.  Spbncx.  Without  objection  your  state- 
ment wUl  be  put  in  the  record  and  theu  we 
will  have  qussUons  by  the  members. 
(Mr.  Armhruster's  statement  foUowa:) 

PBAMK    Aa*«B«u&TX«S    CirAlfc.^BAi    ON    03. 

DarsNax    Poijct 

1  shall  address  myaslf  to  Just  two  ol  the 
gsany  issues  which  this  oommlttee  muet  con- 
sider. In  the  vital  areas  of  liallisuc  missile 
defenss  and  intercontinental  taaliistic  misaUe 
gutdanoe,  we  apparently  aire  following  a 
policy  which.  I  submit.  U  not  only  impru- 
dent but  morally  quastlonabte  I  saake  this 
statement  because,  in  my  Judgcaent,  a  de- 
fense posture  which  Is  taUored  to  threaten 
many  izvllUacM  of  Innoouit  Bovtst,  ChuMss 
and  American  dtlEens  with  a  bombls  death 
tt>  order  to  deter  a  war  is  not  deairahic.  par- 
ticularly when  aziotbar  posture  migtit  be 
posEible 

ObviouBlT.  the  n»ost  deeir%ble  solution 
would  be  to  completely  abolish  all  naclea/ 
weapons,  and  our  goverotnent  haa  for  many 
yemn  been  engaged  In  a  highly  oommeod*- 
ble  effort  to  find  a  way  to  aeeemptish  thla. 
I  was  a  membw  of  the  reoeareti  tMkni  that 
produced  one  of  the  mriy  lawte-ecale  stxidie* 
on  this  Issue  for  the  State  Departiaent  la 
1»«>-«1.  before  we  bad  an  Arsps  Oeatrol  aiwd 
Dtsiu-mament  Agencr  The  SALT  taaks  and 
the  eenUaulBg  study  etforta  to  ftnd  a  way  u^ 
rid  mankind  of  the  threat  of  Buelsar  war 
ahooM  cocttBue  to  have  a  hlch  prtortt>  m 
sur  govemmsot.  UntU  this  eOort  k  sucoees- 
rul.  bewever.  we  must  live  ta  a  world  of  nu- 
clear anas,  and  a  pevture  i>sslgTnr1  to  soaks 
a  nuclear  war  »c«e  horribte  tt  it  should  coom 
seems  htgkly  qoeaUoa^bte 

Yet  I  submit  »*»«  to  wfcat  evr  curreni 
policy  doee  Ttee  reiaMveiy  low- priority  ana 
deployin*"*  echeraea  of  our  anttbalMstlc  «ito- 
s«e  program  piue  our  curvent  poaltijn  at 
the  SALT  talks  put  what  1  coewtder  to  be 
an  (ssectlal  elesneat  of  a  pmdeait.  Beoeal  d«^ 
fenee  poetnre— the  heavy  de^aee  of  our 
rttlee  agatnax  tneeaalng  ww^ea*  by  *er»- 
loi«-  and  very  loor-r'^o**  aMit>alU*le 
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gtlM ^beyond  our  r«*ch  even  In  the  not  so 

aear  {utur*.  At  tb«  njna  time.  acoor<Ung  to 
ttia  tcMUnoay  ot  Oeputy  Secretary  ot  De- 
fenae  P»ckMtl  beXora  the  Suboominlttee  on 
Anna  Control  and  IntenuiUoiua  Law  aod 
Organlxatlon  of  tbe  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tiona  Committee,  we  have  adopted  a  policy 
not  to  develop  superior  guidance  for  our  In- 
tercontinental and  submarine -Launcbed 
ballistic  mlsalie  systems,  wblcb  may  rob 
them  erf  their  highest  capabUlty  to  dig  out 
hardened  enemy  oUaallas  aimed  at  us.  As 
long  as  we  have  such  systems  It  makes  no 
sense  for  them  not  to  havfe  the  beet  counter- 
force  capabUlty  poeslble.  Enemy  nuclear 
delivery  systems  not  only  are  the  meet  logi- 
cal targets  from  a  purely  military  point  of 
view  t  particularly  considering  the  vaat 
megatonnage  delivery  capability  of  each 
Soviet  mlsalie)  ,  but,  under  certain  speclflic. 
dire  clrcumatancee  are.  In  my  Judgment,  one 
of  the  few — If  not  the  only — morally  accept- 
able target  systems  for  an  Intercontinental 
nuclear  delivery  force. 

Yet,  under  current  policy,  as  enemy  nu- 
clear delivery  systems  are  placed  In  leas  and 
less  vulnerable  concrete  sUoe,  we  may  have 
n  primarily  soft-target,  or  ■clty-buatln*" 
mterconUnental  nuclear  force;  and  at  the 
same  time,  because  of  our  antlbalUstlc  mis- 
sile policy,  our  own  cltlee  will  be  largely  un- 
covered. There  are  thoee  today  who  applaud 
this  posture  on  the  grounds  that  this  makea 
nuclear  war  unthinkable  and  therefore  de- 
ters thoee  who  would  start  one.  I  conaider 
this  argument  weak  on  many  grounds.  To 
mention  two :  even  with  the  heaviest  antl- 
balUstlc nUselle  defense  systems  and  beet 
•counterforce"  weapons,  one  is  absolutely  at 
a  loas  to  conceive  of  an  Issue  (except  per- 
haps the  very  survival  of  the  nation  Itaelf) 
over  which  a  rational  decision  maker  would 
launch  a  nuclear  first  strike.  The  poealblllty 
of  a  nuclear  launch  over  leaser  or  non- 
Issues  arises  with  the  Irrational  decision 
nvaker  and  the  accidental  launch  of  an 
enemy  missile  or  missiles  One  can  make  the 
not  completely  u n jjersuasl ve  argument  that 
a  somewhat  Irrational  decision  maker  co^ild 
t)e  made  to  feel  entirely  'safe"  (when  he 
really  wa«n"t)  by  such  defenalve  and  ooun- 
t«rforce  systems,  and  thus  be  tempted  to 
Initiate  a  nuclear  strike.  But  when  one 
enters  this  area  of  Irrationality  and  accident, 
one  must  weigh  the  possibility  of  Judging 
the  degree  of  possible  Irrationality  of  future 
potential  enemy  leaders,  the  probability  of 
accidental  launch  from  some  potenUal  nu- 
clear delivery  system,  etc  Logically,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  planning  must  of 
necessity  swing  even  more  to  concern  foe  the 
potential  enemy's  capability  rather  than  hla 
intent  The  prudent  decision  maker  in  thU 
environment  must  wish  for  aomethlng  other 
than  the  abUlty  to  threaten  the  utter  de- 
strxictlon  of  perhaps  hundreds  of  mllllona  of 
people  (Which,  In  addition.  Is  no  defense 
ai^tlnst  an  accidental  launch).  This  l«  tiO 
small  issue  foe  a  moral  lecular  of  a  free  na- 
tion of  moral  men,  and  It  can  arise  early  In 
a  crisis.  Which  leads  u«  to  the  second  weeUt- 
nees  In  the  9c/irecfcUc/i/c«it-approach  and  one 
we  are  much  more  Ukely  to  encounter :  the 
effect  un  the  President's  flexibility  of  action 
In  a  crisis  situation. 

I/et  us  conaider  the  following  Illustrative 
and  not  completely  Improbable  scenario:  a 
confrontation  occurs  In  which  the  United 
States  is  attempting  to  prevent  the  faU  of 
some  small  nation  to  the  aggreeslon  of  a 
second-rate  nuclear  f>ower  or  Its  proxy.  Thla 
nuclear  power  has  no  counterforce  capability 
against  our  nuclear  forces  and  cannot  match 
us  in  conventional  force  at  the  point  of  con- 
lact.  Por  the  sake  of  being  spedflc,  let  us 
assume  this  nation  is  China.  ( Dtplofnatlc 
recognition  and  commercial  trade  do  not  rule 
this  out;  the  British  were  dealing  with  fully 
accredited  ambaoaadors  from  both  the  So- 
viet  Union  and  Nad  Germany  In   1039  and 
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had  a  diplomatic  mlaalon  «n  route  to  Mos- 
cow when  Ruaala  and  Oermany  announced 
their  partltloD  of  Kaaitem  Europe  which 
started  World  War  U.  In  1870,  Bismarck 
actually  ua«d  the  diplomatic  exchangee  with 
Louis  Napoleon  to  precipitate  the  Pranco- 
Prusslan  War  In  the  famous  Sznms  telegram 
Incident).  In  this  scenario,  San  rranclsco 
and  Los  Angeles  are  Implicitly,  if  not  some- 
what explicitly,  threatened  by  a  few  rela- 
tively crude  warheads,  and  the  President  Is 
faced  with  a  difficult  situation,  which  would 
very  Ukely  have  some  effect  on  hXi  "negotl- 
aUng"  position.  Without  specific  point-  or 
large  area-defense  antlbalUstlc  missile  sys- 
tems, he  cannot  defend  these  cities,  and  If 
the  Chinese  weapons  are  burled  in  thick 
concrete  silo*  (no  great  technological  feat  i . 
he  may  not  be  able  to  dig  them  all  out  with 
anything  but  a  large,  flrat-strlke  salvo  of 
our  leas  than  superaccurate  intercontinental 
baUlaUc  mlaslles.  even  If  he  wanted  to  launch 
such  •  strike.  Becauae  there  U  no  way  to  con- 
vinos  the  cmnes«  that  the  President  feeU 
that  there  is  aome  chance  that  we  can  "rid* 
out"  even  their  crude  attack  on  Voe  Angeles 
and  San  Franclsoo,  perhaps  the  only  way  he 
can  look  aertous  in  hu  demand  that  China 
or  her  proxy  ceaae  and  desist  may  be  to 
quickly  place  himself  In  the  morally  unde- 
sirable position  of  threatening  to  Inclnerats 
mllUona  of  Innocent  Chinese  men,  women 
and  chUdrea  by  dSBtroylng  two  or  more  of 
tnetr  large  dUee.  Even  If  he  chose  the  ques- 
tionable alternative  of  a  large  U.S.  nuclear 
strike  by  many  leas  than  fully  accurate  mla- 
s.les  on  enemy  hardened  missiles,  the  moral 
question  stlU  comea  up  because  of  the  chance 
o<  fallout  from  these  many  ground  bursts 
klUlng  large  numbers  of  Chinese  clvUlana,  as 
well  a«  the  chance  that  two  prelaunched 
and/ or  surviving  Chinese  mlasUea  will  hit 
unproteoted  Los  Angeles  and  San  Prancleco 
anyhow.  Kla  third  alternative  Is  to  back 
down. 

A  prudent  President  muat  go  through  such 
thought  prooesees  long  before  the  crisis 
reaches  this  stage,  and  be  may  well  be  almost 
as  deterred  by  the  horrendous  consequences 
of  hla  own  threatening  actions  aa  by  the 
possible  lose  of  life  among  the  population 
ot  th*  United  States.  He  deeervea  more  time 
and  flexibility  of  action  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  moral  value  sywtem.  and  our 
defense  posture  should  not  be  designed  to 
deny  him  thla  time  and  flexibility  An  ABM 
aystem  that  protected  our  cltlee  would  lend 
more  credibility  to  a  firm  posture  by  the 
President  In  low-level  nuclear  crises  with- 
out hla  having  to  go  to  explicit  extreme 
threats,  and  It  could  defend  our  cities  from 
the  stray,  accidentally  launched,  crude 
ICBM.  with  Its  t)ad  or  nonexistent  fall-safe 
system.  If  the  unwanted  war  should  come, 
despite  all  efforts,  there  would  be  some  de- 
fense, at  least  against  small,  and  eventuaUy 
presumably  even  against  large,  ealvoe.  Fur- 
thermore. In  the  event  of  war,  superaccurate 
ICBMs  and  SLBM's  could  enable  ua,  aa  a 
last  resort,  to  apply  a  smaller  number  of 
lower-yield  warheads  In  a  "surgical"  strike 
against  enemy  ICBM's,  thus  reducing  re- 
sidual radUtlon  and  alleviating  to  the 
gpreatest  degree  possible,  the  effects  of  a 
nuclear  strike  Surely  this  Is  the  more  pru- 
dent and  moral  defense  posture  in  the  nu- 
clear environment  In  which  we  are  forced  to 
Uve 

Resumption  or  Hcakino 
Mr   CKANt   I  have  a  question  In  connection 
with  an  observation  you  made  about  neces- 
sity of  defending  cities    Is  ABM  defense  sys- 
tem tactically  feasible  in  your  Judgment? 

Mr.  ABMasusTxm.  I  think  that  It  Is  tech- 
nically feasible  This  Is  a  highly  debatable 
point.  I  don't  believe  that  today  we  are  deal- 
ing with  this  Issue  on  the  basis  of  purely 
technical  .capability  I  think  we  are  dealing 
with  It  on  the  basis  of  how  Soviets  react  to 
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our  building  and  how  we  react  to  their  build- 
ing. It  Is  sort  of  a  negotiation  problem  and  a 
problem  which  has  to  deal  wtlh  reaction  and 
counter-reaction,  and  so  forth. 

I  would  suggest  that  It  Is  possible  to  build 
a  system,  several  systems  which  could  in- 
tercept mlsalie.  We  have  done  this.  We  have  a 
system  at  Kwajaleln  that  has  done  this  I 
think  It  Is  now  our  duty  to  go  Into  heavy 
R&D  to  try  to  Iron  out  the  bugs  that  are 
there,  to  develop  the  kind  of  system  and  de- 
vote the  kind  of  energy  which  we  have  to 
other  systems  to  getting  defense  for  this 
country.  They  have  a  right  to  It  More  than 
that.  It  puts  the  president  In  a  position 
where  he  does  not  have  to  get  into  t^iese  hor- 
rendous positions  so  quickly  It  gives  him 
time  and  flexibility  If  the  war  should  ever 
come  It  Is  worth  so  terribly  much  tt  suggest 
that  we  are  cutting  funds  In  that  v.tal  area 
because  somebody  becomes  annoyed,  which 
I  can't  understand  that  myself,  frankly,  or 
because  it  should  go  elsewhere.  I  think  they 
would  have  to  make  a  very  strong  ar«iirnent 

to  me  to  show  those  funds  were  not  that 
Important  that  we  could  not  double  the 
R&D  work  In  that  area.  I  think  It  is  nece«sary 
that  we  develop  such  systems  and  I  think 
the  state  of  the  art  can  be  driven  by  tliat 
point  by  the  kind  of  work  I  would  like  to 
see  done  on  It. 

Mr.  Cbanx.  Dr.  Klntner  Indicated  earlier 
that  he  would  place  R&D  aa  top  priority  for 
defense  spending  today  Would  you  share  Dr. 
Kintner's  position  as  to  where  those  dollars 
should  be? 

Mr  Aauaauam.  In  the  nuclear  field  I 
would  agree  I  think  R&D  area  la  one  I  sug- 
gest ABM  work  should  have  high  priority 
and  study  of  techniques  for  protecting  and 
defending  our  cities  Is  vital.  If  I  had  to  make 
a  choice  among  other  systems  In  the  nuclear 
area,  thu  Is  the  area  I  would  put  the  money. 

Mr    CxANi.  How  atKiut  laser  develjpmenl? 

Mr  Akmbbustkx.  Insofar  as  laser  develop- 
ment could  be  used  for  defense,  which  I  pre- 
sume you  are  suggesting,  obviously.  Maybe  we 
bave  breakthroughs  I  would  not  want  to  sug- 
gest that  the  state  of  the  art  today  of  the 
laser  solves  all  of  the  problems  but  I  think 
as  use  for  minute  detection  laser  radar,  our 
systems  that  are  based  on  laser  and  possibly 
eventually  laser  beams  that  could  knock  out 
these  missiles.  I  think  that  la  In  the  distant 
future  Certainly  thla  la  an  area  thf  t  should 
be  looked  Into  with  the  kind  of  effort  that  the 
United  States  has  put  Into  other  systems. 

Mr  SPBNCB  Doctor,  I  asked  Dr.  Klntner  a 
queetlon  a  little  earlier  about  the  arguments 
some  people  have  In  thla  country  relative  to 
the  military  capablUty  of  the  Soviet  Unluu 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  afraid  of  us. 
and  as  soon  aa  they  obtained  thia  parity 
with  us.  they  would  alack  off  In  their  effort 
and  of  course  we  have  seen  now  that  they 
have  gotten  to  that  place  and  gone  beyond 
and  show   no  signs  of  slackening  the  pace. 

Do  you  think  this  trend  on  their  part  will 
continue  or  will  they  tend  to  slack  up  In 
their  development  since  they  have  gotten  to 
this  place  of  parity  with  us? 

Mr  AaMBiuBTO.  It  Is  very  hard  to  say. 
First  of  all,  the  Soviets  never  promised  to 
stop  when  they  got  to  parity  That  was  our 
Idea.  They  never  told  us  they  were  going  to 
do  that  All  they  were  doing  was  developing 
systems  I  think  you  have  to  be  careful  be- 
cause you  are  talking  about  a  situation  where 
they  have  capability  to  do  It  and  theu-  intent 
could  change  very  easily 

If  they  develop  technological  know-how 
and  the  production  capability  they  could 
make  the  systems  I  would  Uke  to  point  out 
In  the  area  of  antlbaUlatlc  missiles  they  may 
not,  even  If  they  made  promises,  may  not 
be  able  to  live  up  to  the  pronUsee  because 
the  threat  from  China,  even  If  we  solemnly 
swear  not  to  fire  our  IBM  at  them,  they  have 
to  worry  about  China  Unless  we  can  get 
other  countries   to  guarantee   this   too,  she 
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would  have  a  legltlmaU  rsMon  for  buUdlng 
ABM,  even  if  we  convinced  her  that  ws  were 
not  going  to  try  to  attack.  I  think  aa  f ar  as 
her  other  ayatsma  are  concerned,  aa  BUI 
pointed  out,  ahe  usually  goes  forward  with 
a  large  development  program  and  ahe 
usually  doea  an  awful  lot  of  Ei&D,  and  la 
fairly  eiurs  of  the  model  when  she  goes  and 
when  she  goes  big,  aa  happened  with  the 
68-0.  The  pauaes  she  has  had  in  the  past, 
which  supposedly  people  say  she  lias  stopped, 
she  has  not  atopped  She  came  up  with  mach 
2.  a  better  system,  and  then  she  went  for- 
ward 

I  would  suggest  It  Is  very  hard  for  us  to 
teU  what  ahe  U  doing  even  when  she  pauses, 
and  she  has  not  paused  that  much.  She  is 
now  ahead  of  us  In  IBM  and  throw  weight 
makes  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  S8-0  capability  of  throwing  In  3.  6 
megaton  warheads  oom  pared  to  three  200  KT 
warheads  for  our  Mlnuteman 

I  dont  Uke  thoee  big  warheads  but  they 
can  take  things  out  and  make  a  lot  of  fallout 
and  they  may  have  this  capability  for  coun- 
terforce strike  we  mentioned  before  If  we 
keep  to  these  stioe. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  one  question  that  I 
would  like  to  ask.  It  again  has  to  do  with 
the  quesUon  of  priorities  In  your  prepared 
statement  you  give  almost  equal  concern.  It 
seems  to  me,  to  the  neoesalty  of  an  ABM 
mlasUe  system  and  to  a  low  yield  vehicle 
with  pinpoint  accuracy  to  attack  their  hard- 
ened sites,  wherever  they  might  exist. 

In  your  Informal  remarks  you  mentioned 
ABM  as  having  first  priority  and  I  wanted  to 
make  certain  that  this  Is  the  case  in  your 
mind. 

Mr.  ABMaarsTiR.  Yes  Aa  I  ssJd,  I  was  only 
to  address  two  Issues  because  oJ  the  time  ele- 
ment, but  obooelng  between  those  two  la- 
sues  I  oome  down  heavily  on  ABM  for  de- 
fense ot  these  cltlee. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cran«  I  have  a  question.  Dr.  Arm- 
bruster,  and  this  has  to  do  with  our  low 
profile  defense  posture  vls-a-vls  the  Soviets. 
Does  this  make  us  more  or  less  sure  In  your 
Judgment  as  a  nation? 

Mr  AaMBBusTXR  I  am  sorry  Does  this 
what? 

Mr.  CaAN«.  Doea  our  low  defense  profile 
posture  today  make  us  more  or  less  secure 
vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union?  In  other  words, 
where  we  have  de-emphaslaed  considerably, 
as  you  know,  both  In  terms  of  rhetoric  as 
well  as  performance  our  defense  capability — 
this  goes  back  quite  a  number  of  years  sMu-t- 
Ing  most  apeclflcally  I  think  with  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara's  decisions  as 
to  what  our  strategic  position  should  be — 
that  we  could  remove  the  suspicions  of  the 
Soviets  and  therefore  they  would  foUow  our 
lead  As  has  already  been  touched  upon  here, 
we  have  some  evldenc^  that  they  have  not 
followed  our  lead  but  a  continuation  of  this 
general  pulley.  Will  this  make  us  more  or 
less  sure  as  a  nation? 

Mr.  AatiBBTTRTXB  I  would  suggest  It  can't 
make  us  more  sure  and  wUl  probably  make 
us  less  sure,  because  I  believe  that  the  Sovi- 
ets do  not  bave  Intent  for  aU-out  nuclear 
strike  on  the  United  States  They  don't  have 
intention  of  nuclear  strike  against  anyone. 
Of  course,  we  don't  either.  It  turns  out  they 
are  very  difficult  to  use  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  background  at  aU  times  are  these 
nuclear  weapons  and  they  have  to  do  with 
the  resolve  of  the  people  who  face  Soviet 
Union  at  low-level  crises  or  proxies  of  the 
Scvlet  Union  In  low-level  crises. 

I  remember  vividly  after  1062  Incursion 
into  India  by  the  Chinese  I  was  talking  to  a 
high-level  Indian  clvU  servant  and  I  said, 
"Why  didn't  you  use  your  aircraft  against 
the  Chinese  columns  coming  through  those 
mountain  passes?"  And  he  said,  "WeU,  they 
would  have  bombed  Delhi." 

It    turns    out    tbsy    only    had    two    lltUe 
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bomber  atrlps  and  they  could  not  have  car- 
ried enough  bomb  atrtkes  to  take  anybody 
out.  But  they  worried  about  those  cities. 

Now  with  those  nuclear  crises  In  the  back- 
ground. It  Is  real  and  any  time  you  Injec* 
nuclear  weapons  and  even  though  China  has 
nuule  statements  of  no  first  use,  that  doesn't 
do  It.  The  weapons  are  stUl  there.  When  you 
get  an  Imbalance  where  somebody  has  domi- 
nance, you  always  have  this  problem  of  how 
du  you  handle  a  crisis  and  how  do  you  keep 
your  alUes  in  line  or  how  do  you  keep  the 
person  In  line  who  asked  you  to  help  to  start 
with  if  they  have  this  thing  looking  over 
ibem. 

I  would  suggest  that  I  am  not  saying  the 
United  States  has  to  defend  the  whole  world. 
I  happen  to  feel  a  lot  of  these  countrlss,  par- 
ticularly in  Europe,  can  do  a  lot  of  defense 
for  themselves,  but  even  though  the  threat, 
India  Is  a  good  example,  and  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Chinese  can't  get  there  with  a  large  army. 
But  with  the  {"omlnance  of  the  large  power 
up  there,  they  look  to  the  north.  It  \t  dif- 
ficult to  teU  that  nation,  'Don't  worry  about 
it  because  they  can't  oome  over  the  moun- 
tains." But  the  point  Is  that  that  large  power 
there  with  nuclear  arms  has  a  dominating 
effect  on  any  negotiations  In  the  area  and 
this  applies  also  to  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
she  gets  thla  tremendoua  strength  and  has 
this  power  which  coiUd  be  greater  than  ours, 
there  Is  no  question  about  the  Influence 
there  and  what  hapf)ens  to  the  countries 
around  here,  and  I  don't  for  my  own  point 
of  view  think  that  Is  a  good  way  for  the 
world  to  go.  I  think  It  Is  bad  for  the  United 

SUtM. 

Mr  CRANK.  I  would  like  to  have  you  elab- 
orate more  fully  on  a  statement  you  made 
earlier  with  .espect  to  Implications  of  our 
China  policy  You  suggested  that  If  you  were 
sitting  In  Peking  and  working  paranolcally 
perhaps  about  a  powerful  Japan  filling  a 
vacuum  created  by  withdrawal  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  that  you  would  be 
vitally  concerned  with  cementing  relatlon- 
shlp>s  with  those  countries  on  your  borders. 
Thinking  back  historically  to  the  Thais  hav- 
ing maintained  Independence  through  the 
years  by  making  their  arrangements  with  a 
dominant  power,  would  this  not  suggest 
that  before  Japan  makes  such  a  decision.  If 
she  ever  does,  that  Chinese  policy  might  be 
to  put  Increasing  pressures  on  those  coun- 
tries which  are  flanking  her  immediately  to 
guarantee  friendly  governments  there,  and 
I  mean  political,  economical,  diplomatic,  any 
kind  of  pressure  that  might  be  brought  to 
bear,  and  Is  It  not  possible  that  we  could 
find  ourselves  In  a  situation  where  those 
countries  that  we  have  been  trying  to  cul- 
tivate to  be  able  to  maintain  their  Inde- 
pendence free  from  Chinese  Communist 
domination  tn  the  past  might  see  the  United 
States  withdrawing  Into  the  background. 
Japan  not  yet  In  a  position  to  fill  any  vacuum 
and  kind  of  stumbling  over  one  another  to 
make  their  arrangements  tks  best  they  can 
in  a  hurry  for  fear  that  If  they  don't  they 
might  find  themselves  with  the  refuse  and 
power   struggles   that   could   go  on   In   Asia? 

Mr  Abmbbttsttb  I  think  this  is  right. 
TTiere  Is  always  a  danger  that  if  the  coun- 
tries, the  smaller  countries  near  the  large 
powers  begin  to  see  the  support  leaving  them, 
even  though  It  may  not  be  Indicated  In  Im- 
minent danger  from  China  militarily,  that 
they  would  like  to  go  in  and  make  deals  while 
they  still  can  make  them,  whUe  there  is  still 
bargaining  poaslbUlty  there. 

Ttie  difficulties  that  Southeast  Asia  has 
had  of  coxirae  Is  that  friendships  of  China 
or  Soviet  Union  has  usually  meant  usuaUy 
very  strict  neutrality  to  the  point  where 
neutrality  means  you  don't  have  anything 
at  all,  a  la  Burma  or  something,  or  It  means 
"friendly  governments",  which  are  people's 
Communist    governments,    If    you    wUl. 

Now  I  think  as  long  as  that  danger  Is 
there,  these  countries  are  not  going  to  want 
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to  put  themselvee  In  a  podUoD  where  they 
accept  the  Communist  coup.  If  you  wlU,  or 
even  demeanallzatlon  of  them  where  foreign 
policy    is   dominated   by   China 

I  would  suggest  that  what  China  is  con- 
cerned about  Is  supjxsrt  they  have  from  the 
United  States,  our  forces,  our  backup  our 
Seventh  Fleet,  and  I  think  that  whet  the 
Chinese  may  be  after  Is  making  agreements 
ne'.itrallKlng  these  areas,  making  sure  no 
foreign  policy  gets  in  and  getting  agrsemente 
which  the  Japanese  might  not  be  wUllng  to 
f?lve  them  and  maybe  we  have  a  breakthrough 
here  with  China  which  can  be  related  to 
the  Idea  that  perhaps  they  get  more  out  of 
ua  then  they  wlU  out  of  the  next  power 
coming  Into  the  area. 

I  am  not  privy  to  what  goes  on  inside  Japan 
but  the  potential  Is  there  and  Peking  may 
net  look  on  Japan  as  quiescent  as  we  do. 

Mr  Cbani  Looking  at  the  long-range 
stability  of  the  area,  vrciuld  It  not  be  over 
the  long  run  better  to  have  strong  coalition  of 
smaller  powers  that  could  be  relatively  resist- 
ant to  either  domination  of  Red  China  or 
Japan  than  to  put  them  in  this  kind  of  a 
situation  where  they  either  bave  to  make  a 
quiet  accommodation  u-lth  Red  China  or  else 
worry  about  the  prospects  of  coming  into 
subjection  of  dominant  Japan  at  some  future 
date'' 

Mr,  Abmbbusteb  I  am  very  cool  on  re- 
gionallim  of  email  powers.  Normally  these 
arrangements,  these  regional  defense  arrange- 
ments, NATO,  the  Warsaw  Pact,  usually  exist 
because  there  is  one  strong  power  that  holds 
them  together.  I  have  heard  six  powers  could 
fall  out  of  NATO  and  it  would  still  be  there 
Not  if  one  of  them  was  the  United  Stales, 
It  would  not  still  be  there.  You  can  have  small 
groups,  but  sometimes  alliances  don't  work 
tiigelher.  as  Napoleon  found  out. 

So  you  have  to  have  some  power  which 
takes  the  head  and  normally  historically  It 
has  been  some  strong  power  In  the  area  which 
has  done  this  and  attached  to  its  other 
powers  sometimes  reluctantly  Uke  in  the  case 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  group  The  Soviet  Union 
dominates  that  We  are  the  big  power  In 
NATO  and  we  have  been  the  big  power  In 
the  Pacific  We  have  regional  agreements  with 
these    countries. 

I  am  not  too  happy  about  thoughts  of 
what  might  happen  If  we  were  to  leave  with- 
out some  other  large  powers  backing  them 
up  I  think  those  agreements  would  be  rather 
shftKv 

Mr  Crane  This  Is  my  point  Aren't  you 
suggesting  that  that  is  the  kmd  of  a  situa- 
tion that  the  United  States  Is  participating 
in  creating  and  dominant  power  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  would  most  certainly  be 
Red  China? 

Mr  Abmbrusteb.  I  would  suggest  that  if  we 
pull  out  and  11  there  U  a  confrontation  with 
Red  Culna  and  If  these  small  powers  dont 
have  a  big  power  Just  for  moral  support,  the 
probability  of  them  holding  together  well  la 
less  It  IS  obviously  going  to  be  less  They 
dont  like  to  become  Corrununist  They  like 
to  be  independent  They  like  to  have  IndU- 
ferent  "  United  States  coverage.  I  don't  know 
how  indifferent  Japan  would  be  but  tney 
don't  like  this  heavy  concentration  11  they 
Join  the  camp  of  Hanoi,  for  example,  as  Hanoi 
is  trying  to  get  Laos  to  do.  It  changes  the 
dome.siie  setup  perhaps  too  much  and  the 
Communists  may  demand  that  much  ol  a 
change  before  they  recognize  them  as  friend- 
ly. They  won  t  like  this  They  ma)  be  forced 
into  It. 

1  would  suggest  if  we  pull  out  and  some  big 
power  doesn't  support  them,  tiiat  there  is 
this  possibility 

Mr  Ceane  Thank  you 

Mr  SnsNcx  n)octor.  I  know  you  have  had 
to  analyse  a  lot  of  these  questions  from  ail 
angles,  and  I  have  been  concerned  at»ut  -.he 
military  uses  of  outer  space  It  seems  we  de- 
vote most  of  our  time  and  effort  In  going  to 
the  moon  and  Soviets  seem  to  be  more  con- 
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cemed  about  lower  atmoephere  and  bulMlng 
space  platform*.  I>o  yon  see  any  signiflcanc* 
in  this  trend  on  tb«lr  part? 

Ur  Asuaauaraa.  WeU.  you  know  about  tb« 
treaty  at  auu:ia»r  »wi^nni  And  waapoaa  of 
matw  deatructlon.  Lat'a  aamime  lor  tbe  aak* 
of  --g — r""  tiMt  tb«y  do«'t  pat  lAto  tboM 
parttculac  vtihtrlaa  la  apace  ai^ytlOug  that  la 
iiuiitary.  The  knowladaa  you  gain  Irom  tbat 
kind  of  pvocrain  ■•«•  pumjMd  Into  a  caUUary 
program.  We  tiave  been  ooncemed  about 
(irblting  weapons  tt>ey  bave  bad  and  oapa* 
btuty  ot  bypaaBl]i«  our  own  warning  aystem. 
and  so  fortb. 

I  would  auggsat  that  any  of  Ibe  eCort  In 
that  area  could  be  traneferred  at  leaat  to 
same  extrat  to  tbe  mlUtary  field.  Wbetbcr 
tbey  woaM  break  a  treaty  and  aonae  day 
nifurm  ua  tbat  ttia*  apaoaahlp  up  tbere  really 
had  laaan  on  board  that  ccutd  wtpe  ont 
New  York  Cltf  ti  bard  to  AetaRnlne  nnlean 
you  were  on  board  and  lookad  «t  tbe  tbmg. 
But  eren  If  they  Uved  up  to  all  of  tbe  asree- 
menta  we  nUgbt  make  wttta  tbem.  the  tecb- 
nolofv  wtdA  Is  again  an  Important  thing' 
could  be  applied  to  military  stuff  and  I  pre- 
sume It  would  be. 

Mr  Srawcs.  BBF>eclally  trom  a  standpoint 
of  the  ao-oalled  apace  platforms,  and  we 
havent  dealt  a  whole  lot  in  that  area 

Mr.  Aajranismi.  H  you  are  talking  about 
a  manned  platform  Tor  military  purpoaee, 
they  are  suppoeetfly  a  little  further  than  we 
are.  1  dont  know  how  good  that  would  be 
Frankly,  it  Is  an  area  that  Is  »ery  Iffy.  We 
are  even  dlsouaslng  whether  It  be  batter  to 
have  machines  or  men  on  the  moon,  ao  I 
think  It  la  bard  to  make  a  firm  statement,  but 
I  will  repeat  technology  could  be  applied  to 
military  stutf  and  tt  does  not  hurt  their 
niiUtary  program. 

Mr   SpkNCK.  Gentlemen,  any  questions? 

We  will  without  objection  put  your  entire 
statement  In  tbe  record  and  I  wo\ild  like  to 
Inform  those  preaent  that  we  will  reconvene 
at  2  o'ck>ck.  At  that  time  we  will  have  Gen- 
eral TJ-udeau  and  we  wUI  go  into  the  area 
aapeclaUy  of  R&D.  research  and  development, 
because  It  Is  a  very  big  problem  tbat  bas  beer 
mentioned  by  both  wttne.<5se8  this  morning 
at  length. 

I  thank  you  for  coming  In.  We  will  see 
you  again  ak>ont  twu  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  13:10  p.m.  tbe  oomralttee 
wa.s  reces.sed,  to  reconvene  at  2  00  p  nn.  the 
same  day  i 

AFTBUNOOK     KISSIOV 

Mr  SprNCE  I  would  like  to  reconvene  the 
hearings,  please. 

Thla  afternoon  we  have  with  us  a  wltne8»». 
Lt  Oeneral  Arthur  D  Trudenu.  retired,  and 
Cieneral,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  with  us. 
If  you  wotild  please  tell  us  a  little  bit  about 
your  background  and  your  work  and  then  we 
will  go  Into  questions 

5T*n:ME»fT    OF     LT       r.t.NERAi       MHHVH     G 
TKUOkAr,  ua*      RJCT   • 

General  TauBkAtr.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 
My  background  la  prafeaaloiiaJ  Army  officer, 
graduate  of  the  United  States  MlUtary  Acad- 
emy West  Point,  1824.  postgraduate  Oegree 
In  Ctvn  engineering.  'UulverRlty  of  CallTor- 
nla    Berkeley,  1938. 

Most  of  my  early  profehslonal  service  was 
In  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  shlftin*^  to  combat 
type  commands.  After  the  war  commandlug 
the  First  Cavalry  Dlvl.slon  In  Japan,  and  to 
a  degi^e  In  Korea  and  Tth  Division  In  Korea 
last  year  of  combat.  First  Corps  Commander 
over  there  from  1956  to  1958.  Major  ataJt 
positions  la  the  Pentagon,  you  might  say. 
Deputy  Director  and  Director  of  lYalulug  of 
Service  Forces  during  World  War  H.  or  part 
of  It.  Chief  of  MaJipower  Control  for  tha 
Army.  1846  to  1948.  Chief  of  .\rmy  lutelll- 
gem^  1953  to  1955.  .^iid  Chief  of  Beeearch 
and  Development  for  the  Army  1958  to  19«2, 
four  and  a  half  years. 
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Poilffwtng  that,  I  Unmedtataly  went  aa 
Preridant  of  the  Oulf  BasaaMta  an«  Davai- 
opmant  Oompany  for  tba  Oulf  Oorporatum 

for  atx  yvara,  from  ti  te  'W,  and  Sbr  the 
laat  three  yean  I  taiva  fuaadaiied  aa  ttte 
.\artstaBt  to  <3MarBUua  of  «Im  BoaM  aT  Morth 
.\inertean  Itaokwell,  bo«  as  aa  aasploya  but 
aa  a  eonsUltant.  tlsat  Is.  my  prtaMiry  affort. 
and  that  funetlo*  waa  not  hiwlnaaa  in  ttta 
P«nta0o>n  iMit  trying  to  transfer  aoBaa  of  tha 
advaaoetf  technology  that  had  baen  deiwl- 
oped  OB  tbe  aeroepaoe  side  of  our  buslneiB, 
In  the  hard-noae  side  of  our  buatnees,  wblcb 
gets  Into  automotive,  testUa.  machinery. 
printing  machinery,  and  mlscellaneouB  other 
thlnga.  T  atUl  aerv>e  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  8na*ca.  Prom  tb«  sliandpolnt  of  your 
background  'with  research  c»id  derelopsnent 
and  Inteinfonee,  I  think  you  ai<e  very  w«ll 
:]u&Ilfied  to  give  us  some  Infermattoo  wlilcfa 
we  In  turn  hope  to  relate  to  tt»«  Aaientmn 
people.  T  dont  k-now  wt>elher  you  want  to  put 
your  statement  In  the  record  or  you  want 
-,o  go  through  It,  or  ad  lib  ftrjm  tt  or  what, 
but  w^lchrver  way  you  would  Mke. 

General  TamaAn.  I  am  entirely  at  your 
service,  whichever  way  you  ■wtnrld  prefer 
t.  I  did  have  several  comments  In  here  but, 
as   yt  u   say.   they   will   be   In   the   record 

(Oener&l  Trudeaa's  statement  f(jiiow3.> 
3T.<Tt.Mt.i»i  or  JJT    Okn    AaTiroa  O    TaunraiJ 

Distinguished  Members  of  the  Committee' 
I  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  our  na- 
■.loual  position  with  respect  to  research  and 
ieveJopmett  and  the  ade«]uacy  of  funding. 

I  *cnild  like  to  consider  first  Why  R  ft  D 
.s  importaat  as  ony  in  this  way  can  prlor- 
.ties  of  effcrt.  and  hence  funding,  be  appro - 
priatojy  established. 

Beyond  tiie  doubt  of  any  raasonable  and 
.uformad  American,  tha  Ntunbcr  One  issue 
:(xUy  U  tUa  svu-vlval  of  tbe  Uoltad  States 
Never  before,  even  in  the  darkest  days  after 
Pearl  Harbcu-.  has  our  very  exlAteoce  been 
threatauad  from  without  and  within  by  the 
viia  threat  of  World  Communism  to  tbe  de- 
gree that  ealata  today.  Every  pronouncement 
fur  two  geii«raUons  tuui  aaaarted  tbalr  deter- 
ruioation  to  «iinr.ii>itL«  us  and  thoae  enjoying 
Me  free  snterprlae  system  as  national  en- 
'..ttiM  In  A  distraught  world.  Conaeqttently. 
while  our  advancaaient  Ln  science  and  tech- 
nology la  vital  to  our  phyaical  defense  against 
agt^reaalon  from  without.  It  la  also  asaeiitlal 
lo  ease  tbe  buriilug  presaures  tnom  wiLhlii 
that  are  soorchUig  the  thin  veaeer  of  Western 
civilization. 

Seoood.  the  wevifare  and  progress  of  ibe  na- 
tion aj<  a  whole  rtantaad  tbe  full  sweep  of  sci- 
^mtiflc  and  techuoiogtcal  progreea  to  meet  tbe 
social,  counoinlc  and  political  ctiallenges  of 
our  tune. 

Thirdly,  we  know  tbat  we  can  no  lortger 
.iva  In  tbis  most  favored  segment  of  Ood's 
iwrtb  without  abarlng  with  others  less  fortu- 
nate around  tbe  world  our  vaat  kiK>wle<)ge, 
our  talents  and.  within  reason,  some  of  our 
resourrea. 

Thus,  the  exploding  field  of  science  and 
technology  baa  rlaea  Uka  a  balloon  In  tbaae 
last  decade*  due  to  stltnulatloD  by  and  recog- 
nition of  the  tlu^ee  objectives  I  have  men- 
Uoned.  Ht<w  we  seem  to  fnlter  and  lose  faith 
;n  ourselves. 

Befor*  going  furtber,  I  would  hope  that 
the  luual  referenee  to  just  science  when  R  ft 
D  la  dlacuaaed  would  Include  science  and 
the  related  technology  that  gives  pracUcai 
meaning  to  the  frotta  of  basic  research.  Too 
often.  I  have  heard  new  developments  classed 
as  scientific  suoceasas  or  engineering  failures 
baaed  on  raaults.  NoOilng  oould  be  leas  true. 
While  I  cannot  speak  directly  for  that  grreat 
sdentUrt.  Dr.  E^dward  Teller.  If  you  were  to 
question  him  today,  I  thmk  he  would  ten  yoru 
that  our  ptDbtams  an  aa  acute  la  tba  Md 
of  applied  engineering  as  tbey  are  In  basic 
research.  This  In  no  way  degrades  the  vital 
importance  of  adequate  basic  reeearch  s«  the 
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foundation  for  furtbar  advanoemsbt  la  all 
fields  of  enrtaawr. 

Our  national  proctam  spanning  research . 
dsvelopmoat,  teat  az^  avalaataaA  le  preaeotjy 
expaadUis  atoaiA  «S5  bUJiem  par  |iaax.  One 
tbiKd  IS  provMad  kg  prtaate  fiia ila  and  two- 
tklrds  by  tadeial  tmntm.  One  batf  ot  tbe 
fedaral  eCort  ts  oaacutad  by  vovecivasat  (a- 
clUUes  aad  tlia  other  half  toy  iJMiUBtry  under 
c<;BScao(s  or  education  under  ^^ats  or  cou- 
traeta.  These  trenoandous  funds  hsTr  In- 
creaaed  cM^dly  la  ttia  past  yesw,  but  now 
retrenchment  doeant  ewD  oever  built-in  In- 
flation of  at  least  5  percent  per  year,  to  aay 
nothing  of  actual  reductions  La  money*  avail  - 
abte.  I  would  aot  eapact  R  ft  D  to  atabiliae 
ua  a  fiaed  percentage  of  our  growu^  ONP  al- 
though a«t  upward  trend  Is  easeotial.  Tb« 
Canadtan  policy  «<  writing  oS  1M%  or  a  ft  D 
costs  before  (aaea  oouid  be  stinHiteiJi^  to 
Industry,  R  ft  D.  IUm  a  daUag  baUoen.  bow- 
over,  can  cUnib  to  hlgber  reaches  by  oaatlog 
overboard  aame  ballast  that  is  oertala  to 
exit.  Unfuxtfltabla  dufklioatkui,  long-term 
eSorts  of  doubtful  value,  tasks  of  highly 
quaRtlonabla  or  nebulous  implication  and 
others  In  the  think  tank  field  nead  oloeei 
scrutiny  SkOd  probably  slUnloatlon  Wtien 
funds  are  relatively  stable  and  perscuine) 
levels  are  UkewLae.  new  high  priority  efforts 
can  only  be  undertaken  when  those  at  the 
boctom  ar*  cut  off.  Tea  years  age  when  I 
headed  Army  R  ft  D.  wa  allmlnatad  perhafis 
300  tasks  or  projacts  to  taka  on  more  urgent 
work  Tba  aa%amgit*oaa!L.  tba  antployees  and 
sometimes  tha  politicians  will  resist — and 
sooneuiass  t^eyli  win — but  not  always.  With 
today's  doUar  haadanhes.  a  ahaipar  look  must 
be  taken.  We  might  learn  a  lot  by  considering 
tbe  policies  actd  practices  of  the  Soviet  Union 
now  tbat  they  are  reacblng  a  position  uf  su- 
parl:ulty  in  technology. 

A  great  deal  has  been  aald  In  recent 
months  concerning  the  growing  technologi- 
cal superiority  of  the  Soviet  tTnlcn  In  the 
field  of  new  weapons  sysrtems  and  military 
science  problems 

One  aspect  of  the  dlsctiaBlon  thus  far 
which  has  been  largrty  overlook**!  is  the 
structure  within  ■which  the  syaleuis  of  mUl- 
tary  science  and  weapons  researcti  S'nd  «le- 
velopment  operate  la  the  Soviet  OB*i>n  as 
opposed  to  the  United  States. 

Tnd«»d,  I  would  say  that  It  Is  laopoesttale 
to  properly  understand  why  the  ua  I*  lag- 
ging behind  unless  a  eareTnl  •saaalcatlon  of 
the  Soviet  strricture  to  mstde 

Amertcans,  conditioned  to  the  ereatltw  dis- 
organtaatton  of  the  free  enterprla*  B;^*tein. 
Klve  far  too  little  thought  to  tbe  ImpUeaOons 
involved  In  a  highly  techuloal  and  rigidly 
controlTed  system  of  organisation  wbtcb,  in 
the  case  of  the  flovlet  Unloa.  has  led  to  an 
p-ven  more  soph  tot  tea  tied  systetn  for  reaearch 
rtevelopmei.t  and  demonrstratlon  of  now  and 
Improved  weapons  system 

Some  of  the  other  'wltnefwe.s  are  from  In- 
stitutions which  conduct  much  of  tbe  work 
for  thto  coimtry  which,  in  the  Sonet  system. 
Is  accomplished  through  a  highly  oomj)lex 
gt)vpmmental  system  with  the  Ceairal  Com- 
mittee of  CPSU  and  Genera!  Secretary  Bres- 
hnev  in  constant  control  With  due  respect 
to  the  great  work  done  at  these  American 
Institutions,  and  eepeclally  for  tbe  cotatand- 
ir.g  contributions  of  thoee  who  speak  today, 
It  muat  be  said  that.  oonsldenTig  our  cirrrent 
deempha-ils  of  military  matters  It  Is  ivot  pos- 
sible for  t»-.eee  American  Inwtltutlona  to  fully 
compete  with  the  Soviet  rtructui*  given  the 
top  priority  Which  the  Soviet  in»tltutl<inc 
have  been  assigned 

Let  US,  thenefore.  In  otir  examination  of 
thto  whole  question,  briefly  examine  Just  wlia' 
kind  of  structure  we  are  talking  about  with 
the  h(»pe  that  such  a  discussion  will  shed 
.■»orae  light  on  the  dlscuaslcms  of  ttt»  other 
witnesses  who  will  detaU  America's  tragic 
and  strategic  decline 

It  la  Indeed  dls<|uJatlng  to  see  tt»  Soviet 
military  astmbUshment  expanding   its   mlll- 
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tary  science  program  at  an  cUarmlng  tempo 
while  we  think  in  terms  of  "changing  prior- 
ities" and  critical  reductions  in  military  ex- 
penditures. 

Soviet  military  science  today  has  reached 
an  unprecedented  degree  of  development  ow- 
ing to  the  ceaseless  work  of  numerous  per- 
manent ag«ficles  and  groups  of  experts  who 
not  only  hold  high  military  ranks  and  con- 
siderable command  experience,  but  who  have 
high  academic  degrees  in  military  and  other 
sciences  and  are  well  known  In  Soviet  aca- 
demic and  mlUtary  circles. 

At  its  highest  level,  the  Soviet  military 
science  programs  are  supervised  by  the  Su- 
preme Military  Council  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  CPSU,  chaired  by  General  Sec- 
retary L.  I.  Brezhnev  himself. 

The  working  staff  of  this  Council  com- 
prises high-ranking  military  personalities  un- 
der the  command  of  the  current  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  General  StaJf  for  Operations. 
Col.  Gen.  M.  I.  Povaly.  The  Council  pro- 
vides guidelines  on  matters  of  military 
science  to  the  Ministry  of  Etefense  and  the 
USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  In  the  Ministry 
of  Defense  the  General  Staff  Is  responsible 
for  all  mlUtary  science  programs  and  as 
such  is  the  highest  authority  In  the  field, 
making  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 
Marshal  M.  V.  Zakharov.  the  main  mlUtary 
theoretician  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  liCllltary  Science  Administration  of  the 
General  Staff  supervises  and  implements  the 
programs  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of 
subordinate  secret  military  science  Instlttttes. 
In  addition,  military  science  projects  are  car- 
ried out  at  the  Academy  of  the  OeneraJ  Staff, 
the  highest  ranking  military  Academy  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Admission  to  this  Academy,  by 
Invitation  only.  Is  limited  to  graduates  of  18 
other  military  service  academies  'with  combat 
or  command  experience  and  proven  abilities 
in  leadership  or  the  military  science  field. 
The  military  science  departments  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  the  General  Staff  set  the  pace  for 
trends  In  military  science,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  general  problems  of  strategy  and 
with  military  theory.  The  staff  of  the  Acad- 
emy, comprising  over  300  persons,  la  heavy 
with  leading  mUltary  science  experts  In  the 
fields  of  strategy,  military  operations,  tactics, 
military  economics,  and  other  military  dis- 
ciplines 

Aside  from  nrxlUtary  science  activities  di- 
rectly controlled  by  the  General  Staff,  mlU- 
tary science  In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  also  de- 
veloped within  the  18  mlUtary  academies  at- 
tached to  the  five  services  with  different  pro- 
files of  study.  The  all-services  prestigious 
Frunze  Academy  specializes  In  tactical  and 
operational  studies;  the  Dzerzhlnskly  Mili- 
tary Academy,  serving  the  Strategic  Missile 
Forces,  concentrates  on  strategic  concepts 
conditioned  by  the  use  of  missile  systems; 
and  the  Ushakov  Naval  Academy  Is  Involved 
in  the  study  of  modem  naval  combat  ofwra- 
tlons. 

Military  science  ts  also  the  object  of  In- 
tense study  within  the  clvUlan  USSR  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  the  highest  academic  estab- 
ILshment  in  the  USSR,  subordinate  to  the 
Supreme  Military  Council  and  the  Council  of 
Ministers.  The  dual,  civilian 'military  pro- 
file of  the  Academy  is  manifested  in  the 
personality  of  the  President.  Academician 
V.  M.  KeldTsh.  who  is  known  to  have  been 
the  Director  of  the  Soviet  space  (missile) 
program  for  a  long  time.  MlUtary  studies  are 
done  within  different  sectlcns  of  the  Acad- 
emy. 

The  Institute  of  the  USA  is  headed  by 
G.  A.  Arbatov.  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  frequent  visitor  to 
the  United  States  and  weU  known  in  Amer- 
ican academic  and  even  government  circles. 
He  maintains  a  permanent  military  strategy 
group  supervised  by  former  professors  of  the 
General  Staff  Academy. 

The  Institute  of  World  Economics  and  In- 


ternational Relations  (IMEMO)  with  a  staff 
of  600  persons,  has  an  International  Policies 
Division  headed  by  a  leading  expert  in  mill* 
tary  strategy  who  recently  visited  the  United 
States  and  who  Is  assisted  by  a  group  of  So- 
viet experts  In  military  theory. 

Aside  from  the  various  Institutes  related 
In  varying  degree  to  the  study  of  military 
science,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  also  directs 
a  system  of  Interdisciplinary  studies  on  po- 
litical and  military  topics. 

The  various  mllltaiy  academies  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  coordinate  their  studies 
through  seminars  and  interdisciplinary  con- 
ferences which  are  translated  Into  officlfU 
guidelines  on  military  science  developments 
and  transmitted  to  aU  levels  and  areas  of 
the  military  scientific  activities  In  the  U8SA. 

The  exact  number  of  Experts  engaged  in 
this  coordinated  military  tctence  program  ts 
estimated  to  be  about  3,000  in  the  USSR,  as 
compared  With  about  880  for  the  United 
States. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  engaged  for 
many  years  In  an  extensive  weapons  research 
and  development  program  which  was  accele- 
rated recently  when  Introduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  mlssUos  revolutionized  military 
affairs.  This  drive  for  new  and  better  weapons 
has  not  been  left  to  the  haphazard  Initiative 
of  Isolated  plants  or  Institutes,  but  bas  been 
centralized  and  developed  under  the  control 
and  guidance  of  an  intricate  network  of 
Party,  government,  mUltary  and  scientific 
authorities.  Tbe  result  of  this  combined,  cen- 
tralised effort  has  been  the  introduction  of  a 
series  of  new  and  perfected  weapons  systems 
of  every  type  and  caliber,  ranging  from  the 
extremely  simple  and  practical  Kidashnlkov 
machine  gun  (famous  AK-47)  to  ballistic 
mlssUee  fired  by  the  latest  types  of  nuclear 
submarines  and  satellltefi  cruising  In  outer 
space. 

At  Its  highest  level,  the  USSR  weapons 
systems'  research  and  development  program 
Is  controlled  again  by  the  all-powerful  Su- 
preme Military  CouncU. 

The  Council  is  assisted  In  Its  work  by  the 
various  depfo^ments  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  tbe  CPSU,  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  Department  of  Administra- 
tive Organs,  and  the  Department  of  the  De- 
fense Industry  which  controls  and  guides  the 
various  ministries  working  more  or  less  di- 
rectly for  defense.  The  Department  acts  also 
as  a  link  with  the  Department  of  MUltary 
Affairs  of  the  OOSPLAN.  State  Plc^nlng  Com- 
mission, which  prepares  tbe  long-range  and 
annual  economic  plans  for  tbe  entire  In- 
dustry of  the  USSR. 

In  the  General  Staff  of  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fense there  Is  an  office  for  new  weapon  analy- 
sis, which  was  headed  untu  recently  by  Col. 
Gen.  of  Engineering  Services  N  N.  Alekseyev. 
now  Deputy  Ktlnlster  of  Defense  and  highest 
Soviet  military  delegate  to  SALT. 

The  Genera]  Staff  la  assisted  also  by  Its 
Military  Science  Administration,  comprising 
leading  specialists  In  the  various  fields  of 
military  science  and  technology.  Aside  from 
the  General  Staff,  basic  Soviet  weapons  re- 
search and  development  Is  performed  In  tbe 
USSR  Ministry  of  Defense  by  the  six  admin- 
istrations specializing  in  weapons,  missiles, 
engineering,  ships  and  naval  weapons,  and 
aircraft. 

Tbe  Soviet  military  effort  is  also  served  by 
the  various  industrial  ministries  of  which  at 
least  10  are  related  directly  or  Indirectly  to 
military  production.  These  are  the  ministries 
Of  Defense  Industry,  Aviation  Industry,  Auto- 
motive Industry,  and  others. 

Basic  research  for  new  weapon  systems 
starts  at  the  level  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
or  In  the  institutes  of  the  General  Staff.  Then 
tbe  new  weapon  Is  planned,  drafted,  and  cre- 
ated In  tbe  agencies  of  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fense or  tbe  research  institutes  of  one  of  the 
above  ministries.  The  approved  design  Is  used 
for  the  production  of  several  samples  or  pro- 


totypes at  one  of  the  assigned  plants  of  the 
appropriate  ministry  (Ministry  of  Defense 
Industry,  or  Automotive  Industry,  etc  ) .  This 
I»x>totype  is  then  tested  and  compared  with 
similar  weapons  for  its  performanoe  and  ef- 
fectiveness by  commissions  consisting  of  ex- 
perts from  the  Ministry  of  Defense  and  in- 
dustry. The  finally  approved  new  weapon  is 
then  admitted  for  serial  produotlon  In  the 
plants  of  one  or  several  ministries  deptend- 
ing  upon  the  complexity  and  characteristics 
of  the  system.  The  total  development  cycie 
for  the  complex  missile  is  estimated  to  take 
from  6  to  8  years,  determining,  thus,  the  lead 
time  for  weapon  system  development. 

I  shaU  not  belabor  further  the  descriptions 
of  the  complex  and  Intricate  structure  of  the 
Sfjvlet  mUltary  research  and  developn^ent  fe\>- 
tem  further,  except  to  point  out  that  this 
system  spends  some  gS  bUllon  annuaUy,  while 
our  somewhat  disjointed  and  unproductive 
system  spends  between  6  and  7  bUllon  dol- 
lars per  year.  Since  Soviet  salaries  consume 
far  less  of  the  research  and  development  doi- 
lar  than  Is  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Soviets  more  than 
double  our  effort  In  this  area. 

Federal  organization  of  R  &  D  needs  fur- 
ther study  In  fact,  our  whole  procurement 
system  does.  I  am  viewing  It  not  as  a  scientist 
but  as  a  high-level  manager  with  41  rears  ns 
Chief  of  Army  R  &  D,  6  years  as  head  if 
research  and  engineering  for  the  Gulf  Oil 
Corporation,  and  now  three  years  seeking  to 
transfer  some  of  the  advanced  accomplish- 
ments In  aerospace  programs  to  the  hard- 
nosed  side  of  business  for  the  North  American 
Rockwell  Corporation.  I've  seen  both  sides 
now.  The  responsibUltles  of  the  numerous 
offices  and  agencies  engaged  In  R  ft  D  seem 
nebulous,  overlapping  and  confilctlng  I  thli.k 
a  better  solution  could  be  evolved  to  ener- 
gize and  streamline  the  whole  effort.  I  do 
not  believe,  based  on  limited  consideration, 
however,  that  a  Department  of  Science  is 
the  answer.  It  would  cut  across  all  func- 
tional lines  and  departments  In  the  Execu- 
tive and  serious  operational  conflicts  would 
be  Inevitable.  NASA,  however,  oould  be  ener- 
gized as  a  logical  vehicle  to  ln{,egrate  all  na- 
tional programs. 

WhUe  latitude  must  be  given  to  sclentisis 
engaged  in  basic  .'esefucn,  at  least  a  fair 
degree  of  obJectl%-lty  must  be  required.  An 
Industry  that  depended  on  serendipity  for 
adequate  progress  and  ret 'im  on  research 
expenditures  would  faU  and  not  even  the 
U.S.  Government  can  afford  any  sucn  luxury 
Some  dlscretlonsLry  funds  should  be  avaUable 
for  unscheduled  research  but  the  prop>er  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  such  funds  is  a  function 
of  good  management, 

TTie  man-year  cost  of  research  has  been 
Increasing  annually  To  give  you  rough 
figures  today,  I  would  say  university-sup- 
ported research  might  average  gSS.OOO  per 
professional  man-year,  »40-60.000  in  Industrv 
and  $60,000  in  federally-supported  research 
centers. 

I  doubt  il  regional-funding  would  Impn-ve 
our  overall  capabilities.  Ort&ln  areas  leiid 
themselves  more  to  a  particular  field  of  in- 
terest and  effort  than  others.  The  location  of 
higher  education  facilities  and  industry  seem 
to  be  a  determining  factor  in  tbe  location  of 
laboratories  where  freedom  of  choice  pre- 
vails. I  doubt  if  we  can  raise  our  talent  level 
by  spreading  existing  talent  to  small  colleges 
or  industries.  The  highest  level  of  proficiency 
win  still  be  attained  at  major  universities 
and  Industrial  laboratories  where  the  conoea- 
trstlon  of  both  professional  and  poteutiai 
talent  will  continue  to  concentrate 

The  active  collaboration  of  universities  and 
industries  is  essential  to  maximize  scientific 
and  techiKilogical  advancement.  The  campus 
needs  the  collaboration  and  even  the  Instruc- 
tional competence  of  many  Industrial  re- 
searchers. By  the  same  token,  the  tenure- 
protected  halls  of  academe  need  exposure  to 
the    more    practical    problems    of    Industry, 
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wt»er«  otojecttvlty  and  p»y-out  on  otmt 
cloaer  ral&tlon  to  raauHa. 

Prevtooa  eovanuaaoft  fnitlfn  of  re— rfch 
auky.  In  vt  l«t«t  a  sauUl  <rmr.  bAV«  kbattttf 
student  onraat.  It  appMM  tkat  ob«  fsotor 
m  the  ■loBiuM  at  CNttala  «BtT«n*tlM  tn 
clamping  down  on  ztadmit  dtaordan  BMty 
h«ve  been  U»«  tear  a*  rm45\ilty  crltlclim.  TTua 
fear  of  faculty  crtttalam.  reUt«d  to  ezlstUic 
antlp«tlil«a  betveeo  faculties  and  admlmto- 
urators.  la  dlBUatebli^.  I  hope  Soma  prvtm- 
aors  ha-re  been  eaeouraged.  In  tbalr  diadain 
at  unlveralty  authorttlaa.  by  tbe  ease  wltto 
which  they  hav«  eatabllabed  tbelr  awn  ptl- 
v.iie  iLBiblUeal  corda  to  federal  fundU>« 
agencies.  Liafa  gat  university  preatdwnta  |:i 
oontrol  or  Ui«lr  anlvcralties 

I  haT«  frequently  otoeerred  what  1  coti- 
slder  to  b«  an  nofortunAte  clrcuinat«a«e 
T*il8  l»  that  When  artentHJc  adrlaory  ootft- 
mltteea  are  formed  they  are  largely  cotnpoaed 
of  profeaaort  Repeatedly  I  have  obaerred  mid 
profeaaors  attempting  to  reaolv*  dMHcuKles  %j 
aaklng  for  inor«  money.  A  more  practical  ap- 
proach la  usually  needed.  I  reoooimend  th*t 
all  Influence  peaslble  be  eaerted  to  get  sutti 
comtnutees  fllled  at  leant  to  about  one-half 
with  competent  induatrlal  adenttata  and  en- 
gineers or  cooipetont  tnduatrtal  research  ad- 
ministrators. Thla  l»  the  most  elfecttv*  w*y 
I  know  to  enanre  that  a  balanced  view  Is 
achlered  between  the  projected  value  of  rt- 
.■warch  and  tha  fnndlng  that  la  required. 

Just  becauae  we  ha^e  reached  a  high  l««el 
of  sophistics tlcm  m  weapons  systems.  It  Is 
toUy  for  this  nation  to  believe  we  ha^re 
achieved  the  ultimate  and  can  relax.  Har*y 
anything  has  tseen  produced  or  Is  on  ttie 
drawtnf  board  that  waant  In  some  stage  of 
R  4  D  *ben  I  retired  nine  years  ago.  We 
must  go  fcarw*rd. 

Considering  the  long  lead  time  necessary 
for  weapona  system  development,  coiislder%ig 
the  problem  of  Inflation  and  cost  overruns, 
considering  the  current  status  of  the  Soviet 
programs,  considering  that  Americana  $re 
generally  weary  of  unaought  rlvalrlaa,  I  be- 
lieve U  la  high  time  we  develop  and  ac- 
celerate a  coordinated  and  Integrated  pto- 
grann  af  weapons  systems  development  a£id 
lix^t  the  Admlnlatrallou  and  the  Congraes 
fund  U  adequately. 

We  need  lujt  socialize  oar  ba«lc  ludustiles 
to  do  tbU.  We  must,  however,  reduce  tSi- 
ueceaaary  competition  ajnong  private  flxDxa 
who  arork  on  parallel  projects.  We  need  Qie 
combined  ezpertlia  available  from  all  eiKh 
enterprises  to  support  an  agreed-upon  pro- 
gram lor  new  areapona  syctema. 

It  la  too  bad  th«t  w«lXare  and  warfare 
now  compete  for  funds,  but  until  the  world 
clvanges  we  woo't  long  auioy  tbe  lormer  xni- 
leaa  we  can  prarent  or  win  tbe  latter.  Actu- 
ally. It  la  the  catbaeJt  from  the  fine  programs 
and  hli;h  aniployiDaiit  oi  the  10dOa  that  has 
earned  tbe  braadltnea  and  unemployment  of 
tbe  1970a.  Wa  are  apendlng  more  with  niitcb 
less  to  show  for  It  Relief  is  the  lK.it to riJeaa  pit 
of  a  socialist  atste. 

I  was  detailed  aa  Special  Aaalstant  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Works  Progrens  Administration 
for  New  Tork  City  sa  years  ago.  We  did  a  lo<  of 
ffood  tenporartly  spending  lOi  ot  each  dcSar 
for  wagea  and  tbe  other  30«  for  material  and 
eq^Upment  Only  as  we  built  back  toward  a 
snlld  eoonomy  and  acoented  ntors  subxtantlaj 
efTorte  under  tbe  PuMle  Works  Artmlnlatra- 
tlon  however  n*etalng  tbe  ooets  and  pvttlng 
only  90^  Into  direct  labor  and  70<  of  e«ch 
dollar  Into  oonatructloa  and  equipment,  did 
we  leretee  the  trend  and  relmlld  our  eodn- 
omy 

What  Is  my  point?  Tbls  With  •<)♦  of  the 
defenae  dollar  goUig  for  pay.  etc  .  you  eabt 
proTlde  an  adequate  and  effective  military 
foroe  OB  ttM  404  left,  particularly  If  tlM  Ce- 
fense  of  tWa  cowntry  Is  only  wortli  7%  of 
OMT  Orom  I(atla«al  Product  A  study  of  0*P. 
inflatloD  and  nflMary  exjMBdlturas  over  the 
paet  W  years  dearly  aeeine  to  tadlcate  tkat 
annual   ezpendlturea  of   about   10%    of   ONP 
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ara  required.  X>on*t  make  tlie  Army  or  its 
slater  aarvtoes  a  wettara  projecc.  or  tbe  aa- 
tten  win  ttvB  to  regret  It.  Docit  make  a  WPA 
of  ttM  aoaitary. 

niiiiaiah  mmat  be  keMer  wutelned.  Tbe 
whole  system  n— di  to  toe  reviewed.  Tbcre  Is 
rut  end  te  tibe  read,  sppavently,  as  we  stretch 
oar  Blgltte  from  tlie  Motaole  to  tlit  Quaaars 
However,  oar  ebaUanga  In  neer  apace  la  eo 
critical  tttaX  tke  ■soon  auty  be  tar  enough 
to  go  for  the  momant  untU  ve  aelve  tbe 
roaxiy  (Mobtems  we  faee  between  bere  and 
tbere. 

Unleaa  we  awaken  now  to  tbe  sinister 
thxeeta  praeslng  In  from  all  aides,  we  may 
Indeed  be  exposed  soon  to  Ota  propbetlc  re- 
marks DObde  over  fifty  years  ago  by  ttiat  great 
Inventor  aiMl  patrVH,  Hudson  Maxlai,  when 
tie  said: 

'  P»te  bae  decreed  that  our  pride  shall  be 
humtolect.  and  that  we  shall  be  bowad  to  the 
duat.  Wc  must  first  put  on  sackdotb,  aabed 
In  tJie  embers  of  our  burning  homea.  Per- 
haps, wben  we  build  anew  cd  the  ftre-black- 
eoed  ileenlation.  our  mood  may  be  receptive 
qT  tbe  knowledge  tba«  we  muat  ableld  our 
tKMnes  wttb  Mood  and  brmwn  and  Iron." 

Only  If  we  molnteJn  our  military  power 
and  national  will  to  meet  all  efaaUengee  oan 
we  avol<l   tbe  cataclysm   he    envlataced. 

Tou  oan  expect  to  aee  tbe  wlU  of  tbe  We.'ft 
teated  again  in  Berlin,  tbe  RaikKna.  or  the 
Mkldto  nwt  Ton  wUl  recaU  tbe  aurge  of 
tbe  vlal^etba  ttirou^  Western  Curope  in  tbe 
axtit  oeaitary.  tbe  Moors  la  tbe  eighth,  the 
hordes  ct  Oenghls  Khan  In  tbe  tbtrtaenUv. 
and  tbe  OtMcnan  Turks  m  tbe  alxteeatb. 
wbeu  tbcy  were  turned  back  at  tl>c  greai 
Mtval  battle  ot  Lepaato  In  tbe  Adriatic  in 
1618.  bbaU  we  aee  I  te  counteiport  oO  tbe 
Albaolar.  coaat  or  lAalta  In  bhs  twentieth? 
It  oould  be. 

Or  wl'.l  the  hills  of  Megtddo.  the  Arma- 
geiMon  of  the  Bible,  ring  again  to  tbe  clash 
ot  oombat  In  tbe  Middle  £aat.  aa  they  did 
in  earlter  daya7  Wbenevor  I  think  of  the 
iitrateglc  Importance  at  tba  Mlrtdle  Bast,  my 
mind  tuma  back  to  a  statement  made  by  one 
at  oar  dli^kwaata  over  a  hundred  years  ago 
that  »U11  may  be  pno^etlc. 

In  May  of  IMl.  aa  our  unfcrtunate  War 
between  the  S«atea  waa  breaking  out.  Am- 
>-Tr-'^~''  raaaliw  day  at  Ctae  Court  of  St. 
Peteietonrg.  Ruaala.  wrote  to  Secretary  ot 
State  Seward  in  Wasblngton.  and  I  would 
like  to  quote  one  paragraph  from  his  letter. 
Ue  said.  "Biiarta  and  tbe  United  Statea  will 
each  dreuinnavltate  half  tbe  globe  in  oppo- 
site dlrectlofie  until  tbey  meet  and  greet 
each  otter  in  the  regions  where  elvlllcatlon 
first  began." 

He  apfiareutly  reoogniaad  tbeee  tsi^  great 
focal  pcants  ot  oomlng  world  power  What 
be  envlMooed  In  tbe  way  of  bow  we  aouid 
greet  em^x  other  remains  for  all  of  ua  to  con- 
template But,  certainly,  tbe  area  be  spoke 
oX  was  boc  lillis  oif  i^l^gi(Uio.  the  Arma^addon 
oX  the  B.ble 

Don't  let  ua  be  caiiglit  with  our  guard 
down. 

RcaoMPTiuM  or  HaAaiHa 

Ornn^^l  TirrDEAt'  I  put  In  quite  an  analy- 
sis of  the  Russian  system  which  has  eome  ad- 
vantage* over  mirs.  I  believe,  not  that  we 
should  adopt  It  but  we  should  learn  by 
studying  their  aystem  and  aee  If  we  ean  t 
Improve  ours  both  In  tha  R4cD  and  In  tbe 
procurement  fields. 

We  are  )ust  not  coming  tip  with  much 
that  Is  new  and  T  dont  believe  the  way  we 
axe  funded  and  operating  that  we  are  going 
to  eome  up  with  much  that  la  new,  and  many 
of  us  are  very  much  concerned  that  we  are 
being  outdone  by  tbe  Russians.  We  are  no* 
being  otit-funded  by  tbem.  but  becauae  they 
can  do  many  things  where  tbe  dcAlar  goea 
much  farther.  We  think  that  tba  BfilUtary 
effort  lit  Ruaeia  today  in  research  and  devei- 
opfnsRt  and  pro«a«ypea,  in  otber  words,  in 
the  military  ayatems,  is  probably  about  dou- 
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hie  wliat  we  are  doing.  We  aee  ouraelves  get- 
ting woeTully  behind  In  a  number  of  areas 
and  It  beoeaaaa  a  matter  of  very  esrlous  cen- 
cem. 

Tbe  aame  thing  Is  bappeztfng  to  a  degree 
IB  inAiatry  and  yet  r*op)e  tbat  are  really 
knowladgeatde  know  and  tf  tbey  tbink  abotit 
It  srtll  accept  tbe  fact  that  wben  ttaaee  dia- 
culttes  oocor  and  thlnga  get  togfhrr.  la  tbe 
very  tiaee  wben  there  aboiild  be  aaiwe  aocont 
on  reeear^  and  deretopeMent,  to  Aeealop  new 
tecbnlquea.  new  pradxofea.  sjatems  and  ap- 
proaches, and  this  Is  true  wbeCbar  we  arc 
tatlctug  about  the  hard  adenoaa,  as  we  are 
prlnctpaJly.  or  tba  Ufe  aclenoea.  tbe  buaiazil- 
tles  and  aoclal  sdecoes  to  a  d^ree. 

Mr.  Spbkck.  Oeiaeral.  right  there.  Kith  your 
knowledge  of  It.  wbere  do  yov  tbink  tbe 
Kuaataas  are  putting  rooet  otf  tbelr  aaar°. 
froan  a  atandpolat  of  reaearcb  aad  develop- 
ment? Into  what  Hyetrras  or  area  at  tlw  mili- 
tary? 

Oeneral  TtvuksT;  Well,  certainly  UMtr  ef- 
fort In  space  Is  one  of  the  great  ones  and 
naany  of  ua  are  cotkoemed  that  wlt^  what 
tbey  have  La  tbe  w«y  of  aatelUtaa  that  may 
tie  drclLog  tlie  earth  now.  or  tba<  will  be  in 
Addition  to  tbelr  oOeoalve  ewapoas,  that 
tbey  are  gaining  qulM  eome  degree  of  super- 
iority over  a  poeiuon  in  wblch  we  bave  been 
relatively  dominant  until  the  laet  years,  and 
at  least  have  bald  a  poaltlan  ot  reaaonattle 
equality  srtth  them,  but  we  are  aeriouely  coo- 
oemed  that  this  la  slipping  away 

I  think  It  is  very  unfortunate  tXkax  w»  have 
degraded  our  NA&A  eilort  to  the  degree  that 
ws  have  When  KASA  waa  organized,  waii 
farmed  in  1SS8-S9.  I  was  then  Ltae  Chief  of 
Amy  Beaearch  and  I^evelofumeat.  and  I 
pleaded  that  there  were  military  aspects  to 
be  oon&ldered  in  apace.  W«  rather  took  the 
oiOrich  poelUon  as  a  uatloo.  liowever.  and 
said.  "If  we  don't  tell  the  Husalana  that,  they 
won't  know  It  "  And  of  course  this  Is  a  com- 
pletely stupid  approach.  They  know  It  very 
well,  and  we  knew  it  very  well  then  but  «e 
didn't  do  enough  about  It. 

Now  I  am  concerned  about  outer  spare  be- 
tween here  and  tbe  moon  and  the  moon  has 
taught  ue  a  lot.  and  there  la  a  lot  we  need  to 
know  about  tha  space  shuttle  and  things 
that  wa  do  in  near  space.  If  you  want  to  put 
It  that  way. 

I  think  when  It  comes  down  to  priority  of 
funds  for  exploration  In  space,  that  there 
needs  to  be  more  accent  on  what  we  do  be- 
tween h^re  aiul  tlie  ixioon.  for  tae  motneut, 
and  considering  funding  probleau,  then  to 
put  the  major  accent  on  going  u>  Mars  and 
doing  too  lltUe  to  protect  ovirselves  agaUist 
the  t«aTlble  threat. 

Mr  Sfsmcs.  Tbe  question  I  asked  ttiis 
morning  of  one  of  tbe  wltneeftas  was  the  ef- 
fort seems  to  be  oc  tbe  part  of  tbe  Russians 
to  devote  Lbeir  time  and  money  and  reeearclj 
Into  near  space,  tbe  sptaoe  platform  and  tius 
kind  of  thing,  and  I  was  wondering  If  that 
was  significant  whereiia  we  are  spending 
moet  of  ours  on  the  long-range  way  out. 

General  TRoecAV.  I  think  It  la  most  sig- 
uiflcant.  and  I  tlUuk  this  Is  one  of  tbe  great- 
est tbreate  that  we  face.  Is  la  near  space. 

Mr.  amicz.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  apace 
platf  orma,  so  called? 

Oeneral  TacDxau.  That  is  right  The  ability 
to  bave  aatellttea  cruising  in  apace  tbat  can 
be  guided  In  through  various  metboda  >.>f 
control  here  on  tbe  ground.  Tou  can  even 
envialon  electronic  radar  cr  radio  stations 
placed  at  critical  polnta  on  the  earth  that 
could  be  turned  on  at  certain  times  that 
ooiild  bring  the  aateiuu  In  direcUy. 

Mr.  SrEHca.  Tban  tbey  oould  have  tba  s^oe 
platforma  stationed  more  or  lees  over  all  of 
our  ma)or  oltiea,  induatrtal,  military  Inetal- 
latkma,  and  aU  tbe  reet.  and  at  acme  given 
time,  "AU  right,  you  In  tbe  Umted  Statea. 
tbla  U  It." 

Oeneral  Titn>EAD,  Tbat  U  acaetty  tba  kind 
o(  blackmail  that  I  am  aSiaid  a  President  of 
this  country  will  lace  some  day,  and  they  will 
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either  be  over  there  In  overwhelming  num- 
bers and  capacity  to  obUterate  ua,  so  second 
strike  does  not  exist,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  are  being  deterred  from  defending  our- 
selves with  an  ABM  system. 

Mr  SPBMca  Do  you  bave  anything  further 
on  that?  I  wanted  to  cover  that  especially  be- 
fore I  left  taiat  subject. 

Mr.  CSAMB.  I  have  a  question  going  back 
to  your  experlenoe  In  BAD  when  you  were 
Btin  m  tbe  mUltary  To  your  knowledge.  In 
tbe  laet  decade,  roughly,  has  there  been  any 
new  weapon  system,  dramatlo  new  weapon 
system  tbat  has  been  Introduced  by  the 
United  States? 

Oeneral  TatrDeAC,  No,  there  has  not.  There 
hasnt,  and  I  have  Included  that  Btat«ment 
on  page  10  wben  I  have  said  that  Juat  be- 
cause we  have  reached  a  high  level  of  aophls- 
tlcatlon  In  weapons  systems.  It  Is  folly  for 
this  nation  to  believe  we  have  achieved  tbe 
ultimate  and  can  relax.  HanDy  anything  haa 
been  produced  or  Is  on  the  drawing  board, 
at  least  to  my  knowledge,  that  was  not  in 
some  stage  of  research  and  development  when 
1  retired  nine  years  ago,  and  ■we  bave  cer- 
tainly got  to  move  forward  from  this  jKjaltlon. 

Dtirlng  my  time,  and  In  everyone  that  haa 
succeeded  me,  and  In  a  number  of  places  we 
constantly  or  recurrently  almost  annually 
have  a  new  study  In  reducing  what  we  call 
lead  time,  the  reduction  In  time  between 
wben  an  idea  la  conceived  and  wben  the  first 
piece  of  that  hardware  ifl  avallahle  for  use, 
and  we  accept  the  fact  tbat  due  to  a  number 
of  factors  tbia  generally  averages  out  around 
eight  years. 

I  bave  been  retired  nlive  yeara.  and  I  can 
thlbJt  of  notblng  that  has  yet  come  out  tbat 
repTMeikta  a  new  concept  or  a  new  weapons 
system  of  any  magnitude  at  all  since  that 
nine  yeara  ago  when  I  retired. 

Mi.  ChAm.  G«iaral,  In  the  category  of  air- 
craft— and  maybe  tbls  la  getting  bcyoiMl  your 
expertise  going  baok  to  days  In  tbe  Army — 
but  are  you  aware  tbat  we  have  anything  In 
our  prwant  generation  of  aircraft  tbat  oom- 
paroa  favorably  with  the  current  generation 
of  aircraft  tbe  Sovleta  have  developed?  I 
mean  specifically  the  Mig-33.  Poxbat,  which 
I  understand  dwarfs  in  its  capabUltlea  our 
Phantom  jeu. 

Oerxeral  T«uii«*u.  Tliat  agrees  with  my  un- 
derstajQding.  although  I  have  not  gone  Into 
the  tecbnioal  aapecte  or  cbaractarlatloa  of 
our  fighter  aircraft  compared  with  tbelra. 
But  I  beUeve  tbla  Is  oorreot.  CX  oourae  we  are 
struggling  to  build  about  one  bomber  to  give 
us  eomethlx«  moctarn  in  tbat  parUoular  IMd 
as  our  ovjer  bombers  are  getting  pretty  old. 

Mr  CaAMS.  Or.  Kintner  and  Dr.  Armbrua- 
ter  ttetlf^  this  morning  tbat  In  terms  of 
allocation  of  (tefenie  doUara,  they  would 
place  at  tbe  Ho.  1  priority.  leeeareh  a&d  d*- 
velopnaant  ezperKliturea.  Would  you  make  a 
similar  aseeesment? 

Oeneral  Tkt7B«Ar.  Tee,  I  certainly  would. 
I  certainly  would.  I  dont  think  we  can  afford 
to  see  our  effort  falling  so  mueh  behind  tbe 
Soviet  Their  objective  le  to  introduee.  If  tbey 
can,  one  and  a  half  to  two  new  weapcme  ayw- 
terns  per  year,  acoordlng  to  our  undsntaad- 
ing  We  eeem  to  have  no  obJeeUve  of  that 
kind  that  la  being  fulfilled  at  leaat.  »«ow  it 
might  be  In  the  back  of  somebodya  nUnd  but 
:t  Is  not  being  fulfilled. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  It,  our  opinion  le 
that  about  llfl  billion  In  United  SUtee  equip- 
ment, whatever  the  ruble  la  worth.  Is  being 
devoted  to  Soviet  military  reeeareh  and  de- 
velopment, •whereas,  oure  runs  very  muon  leaa 
than  that  I  ahonld  say  tbat  la  tbelr  total. 
In  military  reeeareh  for  the  Soviet  Itoe  figure 
iH  probe  Dly  about  W  WUIon  equivalent, 
wh  re  ours  Is  around  M  billion,  but  eonalder- 
ing  tbe  reduoed  unit  ooata  of  doing  aome- 
thing,  whethar  It  U  an  hour  of  labor  or  what 
not  In  tbe  Soviet  Union,  we  believe  tbelr  • 
as  against  our  9  repraeents  a  double  of  what 
CXVH- — 2388— Part  M 
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our  effort  to,  and  in  the  long  rtm  you  cant 
help  oomlng  up  aecond  best,  and  as  yon  know, 
that  la  no  good  at  a  poker  table  or  on  the 
batUefield. 

Mr.  CEAitk.  I  have  another  question,  and 
this  has  to  do  with  technical  eophlatlca- 
tion  of  the  Soviet  mlssllee. 

Do  you  kiiov  of  any  reason  why  the  Soviet 
Union  is  tu>t  capable  of  poaseaalng  the  same 
level  of  technical  aophlatlcatlon  in  warhead 
design  as  we  have  achieved  in  Mlnuteman 
III  and  our  Poeeldon  programs? 

Oeneral  TstroiAU.  No,  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  warhead 
that  they  have  on  SS-Q  Is  much  more  threat- 
ening and  much  more  powerful  in  the  opin- 
ion ol  most  of  us  than  what  we  will  have  on 
Mlnuteman  m. 

Mr.  CkAMi.  Do  you  kooiw  of  any  weapon 
t.^at  we  have  in  at  least  development  stage 
t.^at  la  the  equivalent  of  the  se*-to-sea  mls- 
.sUes  the  Soviets  have  on  vessels  In  the 
Mediterranean? 

Oeneral  TKxn>KAt7.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  have 
nothing  tbat  can  compete  wltb  that  system 
or  defend  against  It  homing  Ln  on  us  at  the 
present  time.  Oertaln  suggestion  is  Ln  the 
wind.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  was  speaking 
with  some  people  recently  on  a  poaalble  ays^ 
tern  but  It  Is  not  funded,  to  my  knowledge. 
I  have  to  admit  tbat  while  I  have  a  top 
secret  cleai^aiuse  and  serve  aa  a  oonsultant  on 
the  Army  scientlflc  advisory  panel.  I  have 
ever  since  I  retired,  there  la  much  tbat  goes 
on  where  It  la  In  a  need  to  know  basis  where 
I  am  not  oognlzant.  and  even  If  I  were,  and 
I  am  not.  I  would  not  be  able  to  discuss  this 
In  open  aesaton.  But  I  don't  know,  and  It  la 
a  mattu-  of  great  concern.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  my  Navy  aaaoclatee  as  to 
what  tbey  are  goliig  to  do  to  stave  off  thla 
threat  tbat  exists. 

Mr.  CkAMX.  I  saw  in  the  pai>er  recently  that 
the  Kavy  elected  to  concentrate  on  P-14A 
inodela  instead  of  the  B  model  because  tbe 
former  la  already  in  production,  and  I  am 
not  that  oonveraant  with  tbe  aopblatlcaaon 
of  weaponry.  Is  F-14B  roughly  oomnparahle  to 
your  knowledge  to  tbe  Mia-33  Fozhat? 

Oeneral  TaansAU.  I  would  not  really  be 
qualified  to  answer  tbat  question  ao  any- 
thitig  I  would  aay  would  be  a  gueaa,  ao  I  don't 
know.  If  I  were  to  gueea  I  wotUd  say  no. 

Ur.  CiAifs.  Do  you  have  any  understand- 
ing aa  to  why  tbe  Navy  mshde  tbe  decision 
not  to  go  ahead  wltb  tbe  F-147 

Oenecal  Tatmaau.  No,  I  do  not.  I  am  not 
kikowladgaable  In  thai  flakl.  Wblle  we  are 
-pimk'-ig  bere.  abd  I  ^>prMUte  tbe  latitude 
you  bave  given  dm  In  making  remarka,  I  do 
want  to  refer  to  a  few  paragzapba  in  my 
paper,  if  I  may,  becjtuae  I  tblnk  It  haa  direct 
a^ioatlon  to  what  we  are  doUig  In  trying 
to  turn  the  nUlltary  into  a  part  of  a  welfare 
state,  and  tbU  conoerna  m»  greatly  beeauM 
I  don't  tblnk  tbat  tbe  Army — and  let  me  just 
confine  my  rssnarka  to  tbe  Army  aiiioe  I  am 
beat  Informed  there,  but  It  appUee  to  tbe 
others,  too — I  dont  tbliik  tbat  wben  tbe 
chlpe  axe  down  you  will  have  tbe  kind  of 
fighting  foroe  that  la  neoeaaary  to  defei^  this 
country  If  we  oontlnue  along  the  llnea  we 
are  going, 

I  bave  iK>  better  way  to  present  to  you  here 
what  wUl  evei.cuaily  be  tban  what  you  read 
In  tbe  paper. 

Ooli^  back  to  pereonal  experlenoe.  and  I 
will  leave  It  to  you  to  consider  whether  tba 
analogy  >•  reaaooable  or  not.  ao  If  I  may. 
quoting  from  my  paper.  I  aald  It  la  too  bad 
that  welfare  and  warfare  now  compete  for 
funds.  But  until  tbe  world  chaoges,  we  wont 
long  enjoy  the  former  until  we  can  prevent 
or  win  tbe  latter  ActuaUy,  It  is  tbe  cutback 
from  the  fine  programs  and  high  employ- 
ment of  tbe  lOMe  tbat  has  caueed  tbe  bread- 
lines and  unemployment  o(  tbe  itTfie. 

Tou  might  aay  tbls  last  a  hundred  pMvent 
true  but  It  has  more  merit  in  It  tban  you 
know.    We    are    spending    much    more    with 
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mucti  leas  to  show  for  It  becauae  relief  Is 
the  bottomless  pit  of  a  eodallsrt  state  I 
was  ^>eclal  Asst^tairt  Adminlsto^tor  at  tbe 
Works  Progreae  Admlnlstratloo  36  years  ago 
We  did  a  lot  of  good  temporarUy  spending 
70  cents  of  each  doner  for  wages  and  tbe 
other  SO  oenta  for  materials  and  equipment, 
but  only  as  w«  built  back  toward  a  aolld 
economy  and  accepted  more  substantial 
elTart  under  Public  Works  AdmlnletraUon. 
reversing  costs  and  putting  80  eents  into 
direct  labor  and  TO  cents  of  each  dollar 
into  construction  and  equipment  did  we 
reverse  the  trend  and  rebuild  our  eeonoetty 
What  Is  my  jxrtnt?  It  Is  tWs:  With  TO  cents 
of  the  defense  doHar  going  for  pay  and 
related  items  today,  you  cant  provide  an 
adequate  and  effective  mflttary  force  with 
40  cents  left,  particularly  If  tbe  defense  of 
this  country  Is  only  worth  7  percent  of  our 
ONP  A  study  of  OWP,  Inflation  and  military 
expenditures  over  ttie  past  19  yeara  clearly 
seems  to  Indicate,  and  wttbont  a  Vietnam, 
that  annual  expendltuTeB  of  about  10  per- 
cent of  ONP  are  required  and  Justified  In 
protecting  this  country  and  Its  vast  neoorcee 
and  Its  people. 

I  say  dont  make  the  Army  or  its  slater 
services  a  welfare  project,  or  tbe  nattoo 
w^l  live  to  regret  It.  Dont  make  a  WPA  out 
of  the  mUftary. 

Reeeareh  must  be  better  sustained.  The 
whole  system  needs  to  be  reviewed.  "Hiere 
is  no  end  to  the  road,  sppeireirOy,  as  we 
stretch  our  attee  trotn  tl»e  moboie  to  the 
quasars.  Our  cdiallenge  In  near  space  le  eo 
critical  th*t  the  moon  may  be  far  enough 
to  go  for  the  moment  untO  we  solve  tbe 
many  profaiems  we  face  between  bere  and 
there. 

Mr.  SpkNCk.  In  tbat  connection  too  Cob- 
greasman  Crane  was  mentkxilng  aircraft  a 
while  ago.  I  have  been  informed  tbat  tbe 
Russians  have  developed  aboirt  18  i>ew  types 
of  fighter  aircraft  In  the  last  SO  rears  or 
so,  and  up  until  tbe  advent  of  tbe  P-14  and 
15,  whkai  arent  yet  In  production,  we  bad 
not  produced  one. 

Oeneral  TrciKAtr.  That  la  rl^t. 

Mr.  Spkwcs.  a  lot  of  reeeartdi  and  develop- 
ment has  to  go  Into  lead  time  In  derelop- 
ing  any  type  of  new  fighter  airerafl. 

Oeneral  Tbitdkau.  It  oertainty  does  tf  you 
want  more  than  jmt  a  small  product  im- 
provement, aiid  we  do  more  than  tbat. 

Mr.  Spkhcs.  Jtist  so  we  wfll  bavw  tt  in  the 
record,  because  a  lot  of  people  doot  tnidei^ 
sUnd  It,  on  tbe  Armed  Servloas  Oemmlttee 
we  are  being  oonUnually  faced  wltt  Ooi  ilcae 
coming  In  and  report  a  reprogimnBlBg  efllort 
wben  tbey  started  leeeauprti  aad  dairtepasint 
on  a  weapoca  ayateai.  and  tbey  need  tttree 
yevs  in  whleh  to  de  H,  and  tbey  find  owt 
they  have  to  go  in  a  MNrsnt  tftrecMoia^aad 
they  come  to  w  for  approval  vm  ttmX.  Daring 
tbat  lead  time  we  bave  many  lAiangsa  aad 
varlatlona.  If  yo«  dont  etart  soaae  piaee.  yo" 
don't  bave  a  ^ance  to  keep  «p  with  tbe 
changing  timaa. 

Oeneral  T^vsaao  I  eooldnt  agree  wltk 
vou  more,  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Htnrr  General,  let  me  talk  to  yon  about 
reaeartA  and  dev«4^NBenV  Tbe  R*I>  cotn- 
muiJty  has  deteriorated  oobsMsrably  by  re- 
duetloB  of  funds  for  KASA.  ti  tbat  eorreetT 

Oeneral  T«ui«au.  Tbat  la  daOnltely  eorrect. 

Mr  HuitT.  What  are  we  doing  to  retain  tbe 
identity  of  tbe  research  and  deveiofKnent 
teams  that  this  U  a  fine  job  there? 

Oeneral  TtunsAtr.  Well,  you  arent  TT»e 
morale  In  almoet  every  taboratory  In  this 
country  la  shot  to  a  degree.  8o«Be  o*  the  te- 
dustrles  bave  held  tip  l»e«ty  well,  parttcu- 
larty  those  Oiat  are  producing  eoBSoaaer  or 
{>rodiaetlan  type  pruduets.  h«t  tbsra*  eg  tt. 
inettidlBg  tboee  wbe  produce  eapttal  ^oda 
aad  heavy  eq«lpnaent,  mast  of  tbam  have 
soCetwl  srwe  e«ttaeks  with  ths  raralt  ttet 
the  mesale  to  simttsred  to  q«tte  an  extesit 
iMeauM  the  peqple  remaining  are  not  sure 
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when  they  are  going  to  be  next  and  we  hme 
■ome  of  the  most  capable  men  In  thla  countt^ 
who  literally  have  nothing  to  do.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Htnrr.  Ooaatdarlng  that  aroaion  whieh 
to  me  ta  almost  fatal  In  aome  reapeota,  wtaaLt 
iB  fovir  opinion  of  aome  of  the  ooUegaa  ttet 
have  been  hoetUe,  although  accepting  fedetal 
moneys  for  rasearoh  and  deyelopment,  bj^e 
been  hoatlle  to  the  development  of  a  weapons 
■yatem  but  wotUd  ratber  spend  tbelr  tlatie 
looking  at  leavea  and  bugs  and  treea  ratDer 
than  doing  something  oonatructlve  for  the 
defense. 

Oaneral  T>t70batt.  Of  course  I  think  It  Is 
ratbw  plUful  and,  aa  I  have  watched  at  le^at 
one  miajor  one.  where  people  who  think  $re 
can  get  along  or  a  person  who  thinks  We 
can  get  along  with  practically  nothing  In  the 
way  of  military  alnoe  the  offensive  la  alwi^s 
In  control  and  nothing  you  can  do  to  defend 
youraelTea  U  adequate,  alnoe  that  was  o|ie 
of  the  largest  reolplenta  of  OoTernnvent  funds 
either  In  direct  granU,  reeearoh  grants  to 
Individuals  or  laboratories  under  extenaftre 
oontraot  with  one  or  more  of  our  aervloea. 
since  they  have  permitted  radical  studeitu 
and  professors  on  such  campusea  to  destit>y 
that.  I  dont  know  what  Is  going  to  be  left 
to  build  on,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  This  Is  obe 
of  the  big  concerns.  I  think  that  through 
a  lot  of  weak-kneed  college  professors.  a*d 
I  must  lay  our  government  and  our  crime 
enforcement,  law  enforcement  and  all  of  Us 
bave  to  take  a  certain  part  of  that  reei>oti- 
■IbUlty.  if  the  wUl  of  the  people  means  any- 
thing, I  think  we  have  aU  got  plenty  to 
answer  for. 

Mr.  Httmt.  There  are  certain  ooUegee  tot 
too  tar  removed  from  where  we  are  now  In 
the  Ivy  L<eague— In  fact,  I  bave  correspond- 
ence In  my  file  frocn  one  professor  who  h«d 
two  granU  totaling  $92,000  over  an  IS-monih 
period,  who  speoiflcally  told  me  that  be 
would  not  at  any  time  oonsiaer  turning  o«er 
any  informaUcci.  that  might  be  used  In  (te- 
fenae. 

Now  this  same  professor,  I  note  by  the 
news  media  that  Is  socnetlmes  accurate  in 
that  respect,  was  one  ot  the  first  persons  to 
apply  for  a  visa  to  Red  Ohlna.  Now  you 
know  wlio  I  am  t«tlklng  about. 

Oeneral  Tivnaau.  Tea,  I  do. 

Mr.  Httnt.  Conatderlng  ttie  fact  that  we 
are  so  woefully  behind  again  now  In  reseaach 
and  developtnent,  and  considering  the  fact 
that  we  have  in  our  educational  community 
■ocne  excellent  research  people  In  the  pro- 
fessor ranks 

Oeneral   TmtniKAU.  Tremendous. 

Mr.  HuM-r.  What  would  be  your 
mendatloQ  that  we  follow,  that  we  project, 
that  we  advocate,  would  you  be  one  ot  tbeee 
I>eraons  who  would  simply  say  remove  the 
RlcD  from  those  colleges  who  consistently 
advocate  no  research  for  new  weaponry  abd 
transfer  to  those  colleges  who  bavs  so  msby 
people  who  would  like  to  do  It  for  us? 

Oenaral  Tbcdbao.  Tea,  I  would.  Tes.  I 
would.  Just  as  I  believe  that  shouUi  be  the 
position  of  the  military  when  our  college , 
Including  our  land-grant  ooUegcs,  will  bo 
longer  recognise  a  ROTO  unit.  Tttke  them 
away.  Put  them  In  otbera.  U  you  can  fet 
the  right  people,  they  will  go  and  you  can 
build.  I  don't  believe  in  Just  a  general  dte- 
semlnatton  of  talent  by  trying  to  build  Up. 
by  trying  to  put  a  new  laboratory  in  the 
hllla  and  valley*  of  some  out-o(-the-wtey 
place  because  people  are  going  to  go  to 
centers  of  excellence,  but  tf  theee  centers  ot 
excellence,  so-called,  today  are  no  longer  r«al 
centers  of  excellence,  then  let's  shift  tfce 
sites  and  put  It  where  we  can. 

Mr.  UuMT.  We  have,  as  I  understand,  buUd- 
itigs  aiKi  equipmsnt  and  the  physical  app«r- 
tenaooes  already  available  where  ws  h«ve 
deleted  the  BfcD  teams  from  NAjSA.  Wottld 
It  be  too  far-fetched  to  consider  uaing  socte 
sdentlsta  In  BAD  from  aome  of  oxir  ooUefss 
Who    would   like   to   come   In   and  work  on 
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weaponry,    would    It  bs  too  far-fetched  to 
sponsor  and  spawn  an  Idea  ot  that  natureT 

General  Tsttisav.  No,  It  would  not,  lnd«ed. 
I  dont  know  where  It  Is  In  my  paper,  we 
probably  could  find  it,  but  I  believe  I  made 
a  definite  point  tbere  that  we  ought  to  give 
more  consideration  to  NASA  and  perhaps 
\ise  it  as  a  focal  point  on  which  to  rebuild 
a  solid  base  for  KicD  in  all  fields  Now  I 
recommended  a  year  ago,  because  I  happened 
to  have  been  on  a  group  at  the  University  of 
Miami  considering  the  field  of  oceanography, 
that  even  without  changing  the  name,  or  the 
Initials,  If  you  dont  want  to,  you  could 
rename  NASA  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Systems  Administration,  or  you  could  re- 
name it  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Sci- 
ence Administration  if  you  consider  that 
broad  enough.  But  where  NASA  not  only  hawl 
tremendous  talent  in  it  but  NASA  alao  had 
a  little  of  the  WPA  aspect  in  it  because  it 
was  a  going  concern  and  plenty  of  money 
put  It  In.  We  have  NASA  buildings  on  many 
of  the  campuses  of  this  country.  You  can 
take  NASA  and  use  it  aa  a  focal  point  and 
buUd  It  up  into  the  oenter  of  this  whole 
thing  Instead  of  iwtting  It  continue  to  be 
fractionated  Into  many  different  depart- 
ments is  far  as  yotir  basic  research  and  to 
a  degree  your  applied  research  and  the  adop- 
tion of  systems. 

I  think  you  would  eliminate  some  needless 
duplication  in  research  projects.  It  Is  en- 
tirely poaslble  (or  a  researcher  to  have  two 
major  projects  being  f>ald  for  by  different 
InstltutloDa  where  his  work  Is  the  same,  but 
due  to  nomenclature  and  definition  and  de- 
scription, the  work  Is  almost  identical.  But 
you  see  the  continuation  of  an  effort  to  frac- 
tionate It. 

Or  let  nte  say  you  see  an  effort  to  con- 
solidate It.  They  talk  about  a  department  of 
science.  I  dont  believe  that  ta  the  answer 
because  it  cuts  acroas  all  of  the  lines  of  the 
other  departments,  although  much  of  K 
could  be  brought  together  under  a  working 
administration  or  agency  like  NASA  today 
I  think  there  Is  a  lot  of  merit  in  this  But 
one  of  the  last  thing*  that  has  been  done 
down  here,  and  as  I  started  to  remark,  sit- 
ting on  this  panel  considering  oceanography 
at  the  nnlvenlty  ot  Miami  in  connection 
wtth  their  Institution  of  Marine  Sclencea.  I 
asked  for  a  show  of  bands  on  something 
and  we  had  80  percent  vote  that  oceanog- 
raphy be  made  an  aspect  of  NASA  The  talent 
is  there  The  scientists,  many  of  them  are 
broad -gaged  men.  They  are  not  all  specialists 
and  know  only  one  little  aspect  about  the 
moon,  although  their  knowledge  Is  usually 
narrow  but  in  depth.  bvK  it  has  an  aspect 
to  ooeaiK>graphy  the  same  as  space. 

No.  this  lent  good  enough  The  oceanog- 
raphers  want  to  report  to  the  President,  or 
they  want  a  separate  Institution,  whereas 
there  Is  a  traction  of  the  work  to  be  done 
there  aa  Important  as  it  is  In  comparison 
wtth  space.  And  remember  this  old  earth  of 
OUT*  has  a  hell  of  a  lot  to  be  done  on  It  too. 
NASA  could  be  a  great  Institution  U  it  Is 
reorganised  and  used  as  a  focsd  point. 

Mr  Hutrr.  Tou  have  verified  my  thoughts 
in  ttus  matt«r  that  had  begun  to  deteriorate 
•s  far  a«  funding  was  concerned,  which  was 
my  suggestion  that  we  Incorporate  and  con- 
solidate the  oceanography,  the  defense 
weapons  systems,  and  everything,  together, 
and  get  the  best  brains  that  w*  had  »ad 
keep  theae  people  and  from  the  colleges  that 
had  the  RAD  brains  who  were  not  so  In- 
clined toward  defetxae,  those  people  who 
never  fo-jght  for  the  country  and  never  win. 
bring  them  into  our  orbit  and  use  them  In 
this  function. 

Oeneral  Tbudkau.  That  Is  right.  We  don't 
need  to  start  over  again.  NASA  Is  in  almost 
every  lubetantial  college  or  university  In 
this  country,  or  waa  until  they  had  to  pull 
out  because  of  reduction  in  funds. 

Mr.  HtTMT.  Oeneral,  I  have  askad  this  que*- 
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tlon  repeatedly  and  I  am  not  getting  the 
right  answers.  Do  we  have  a  weapons  sys- 
tem, deterrent  system  that  will  handle  the 
Stix  missile? 

General  TMTjnaAU.  No.  To  my  knowledge  wo 
do  not.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  HuiTT.  It  Is  a  short  range  missile  but 
the  lapsed  time  is  in  there. 

Oeneral  Tbudcav.  This  Is  the  shlp-to-shlp 
that  I  think  Mr.  Crane  brought  up  here  No. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  could  handle 
that  at  all  And  of  course  this  becomes  a 
threat  from  these  Comart  class  vessels,  which 
I  don't  know  bow  many  hundred  they  may 
have  In  Cuba  off  our  shore*.  T^e  threat  la 
very  great  and  the  Navy  la  very  concerned. 

Mr.  Hunt  Thank  you,  Oeneral.  If  I  leave 
It  Is  not  because  I  don't  want  to  stay  longer, 
but  It  Is  because  I  bave  an  appolntnxant  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  about  beachea. 

Mr  C>ANs  I  would  like  to  ask  another 
queetlon,  Oeneral.  I  gather  from  your  re- 
marks and  statements  t^at  you  believe  our 
present  expenditures  for  R&D  are  inadequate 
to  guarantee  our  continual  survival  until 
there  Is  a  rather  dramatic  change  made  soon. 

Oeneral  Tbddkau.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  CmANB.  Tou  have  Indicated  one  recom- 
mendation In  the  form  of  changea  In  our 
policy  working  throtigh  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  as  an  agen- 
cy  coordinating  various  areas  of  RAD. 

What  other  specific  changes  would  you 
reconunend  that  we  might  take  at  this 
moment?  What  specific  recommendations 
might  you  bave  in  areas  of  RAD? 

General  TktTOXAU.  Well 

Mr.  Ceakx  In  other  words,  on  the  one  hand 
barking  back  to  the  figures  you  gave  earlier 
approximately  0  billion  being  spent  to  our 
six  billion,  but  considering  their  lower  wage 
casta  amounting  to  an  expenditure  twice  ours, 
simply  allocating  moneys  not  guai&nteed  to 
produce  the  results. 

Oeneral  "nxrarnxv.  No.  tt  lan't.  I  think,  and 
this  la  hard  to  do  due  to  the  competitve 
nature  that  we  have  in  the  free  enterprtM 
system,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  change  that 
system.  I  have  given  my  best  to  defend  It  and 
to  Improve  It,  and  we  all  admit  Its  weak- 
nesses, but  I  do  think  that  we  need  to  be 
more  selective  and  perhaps  limiting  tlie  com- 
petition between  certain  firms  or  In  a  group 
of  firms  with  a  known  competency  to  do 
certain  kinds  of  work.  This  sounds  reetrlc- 
tlve  for  the  people  that  arent  so  selected  to 
bid  and  I  don't  say  Just  glv«  It  to  one  Let 
five  bid.  but  not  ten  or  fifteen,  because  here 
is  what  happens.  I  know  of  contracts  in  my 
time  where  more  than  ten  firms  bid  on  a 
moderately  slaed  contract  and  each  of  thone 
firms  had  to  spend  a  million  dollars.  Only 
one  can  win.  Somewhere  when  these  other 
nine  do  win.  tbey  have  to  pick  up  that  extra 
million  dollars.  This  is  a  heavy  price  that  we 
pay  in  the  syatem  and  if  only  five  of  those 
best  known  firms,  firms  that  had  produced 
the  best,  firms  that  had  stayed  within  the 
budget  and  not  had  overruns,  although  over- 
runs to  a  degree  are  unavoidable  In  RAD.  let 
mm  say  that  flrat  in  defense  of  some  over- 
runs but  there  are  certain  firms  that  have 
performed  better  than  other*.  Tiaiej  should  be 
recognised  and  given  some  prloritlee. 

If  you  had  five  firms  bidding  on  any  con- 
tract, particularly  after  a  feasibility  design 
has  been  aoceptsd,  I  think  that  would  be 
enough  and  I  think  you  would  save  a  lot  of 
money  and  I  think  you  could  stlU  arrange  for 
a  pretty  fair  distribution  of  effort  so  that 
nobody  was  being  pushed  out  of  btislness 

There  are  a  lot  of  lost  dollar*  In  this  scheme 
that  I  think  need  to  be  avoided.  We  have  im- 
proved a  lot  of  things  by  going  to  the  cost 
with  incentive,  cost  plus  Incentive  plans.  I 
think  we  have  made  a  considerable  Improve- 
nxent  in  that  field. 

But  another  thing,  there  Is  no  question  in 
my  mind,  and  with  all  of  the  e^>erlence  we 
have  in  government  now,  we  ought  to  also  be 
able  to  pretty  accurately  estimate  the  cost  of 
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a  system  or  the  cost  of  producing  this,  or 
what  It  has  taken,  or  at  least  our  auditing 
system  should  be  sufficiently  good  so  we 
know  what  It  coets  the  manufacturer  to  do 
It,  and  this  is  an  area  that  I  think  we  ought 
to  got  into  to  a  greater  degree.  I  think  there 
Is  too  much  overhead  In  the  people  that  have 
to  constantly  review  project*  that  come  up. 
There  should  be  nkore  of  a  focal  point  and 
maybe  NASA  la  the  place  to  do  it,  or  per- 
haps DDRAH  Is  adequate  with  sonae  re'shap- 
Ing.  but  all  of  these  various  councils,  prob- 
ably ten  of  theni,  et  various  places  in  the 
Executive  Department  that  seem  to  be  too 
high,  too  numerous,  not  consolidated  to  the 
degree  that  that  could  lie  done.  Those  are 
at>ou<  three  at  the  points  I  would  make. 

Mr.  CaANK.  Turning  to  those  areas  where  we 
are  concentrating  In  reaearch  and  develop- 
nveiit  and  separating,  say,  conventional  wea- 
pons systems  from  strategic  or  tactical  wea- 
pons In  the  nuclear  category,  which  would 
you  say  requlree  our  paramount  attention 
today?  In  other  words,  where  do  you  see  the 
(H'eatesl  deficiency?  I  am  aware  of  the  poel- 
tlon  ol  inferiority  we  have  today  Ln  ICBM, 
for  example. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  tiave 
a  capability  of  going  beyond  us  In  Polaris  subs 
within  the  next  two  years,  that  we  have 
deficiency  In  ABM.  By  the  same  token,  I  have 
heard  briefings  on  our  deteriorating  naval 
position 

General  Tbi;dxau.  Right. 
Mr.  CaANK.  And  we  commented  here  earlier 
on  sea  to  sea  missiles. 

General  TaunxAU.  Yes,  the  SUx. 
Mr.  Cbanx.  Which  you  said  we  have  noth- 
ing com.pfu'able  to. 

Oeneral  TauDtAti.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Mr.  Cbamk.  I  don't  know  what  break- 
througha  the  Soviets  may  have  made  in 
rocket  system*  that  can  be  carried  by  troop* 
in  the  field.  I  do  understand  that  they  have 
developed  a  rocket  that  a  soldier  In  the  field 
can  carTj  that  would  tiave  been  very  devas- 
tating against  our  helicopters  In  Vietnam 
had  they  ever  given  them  to  the  JTorth 
Vietnamese  to  use. 

Looking  at  this  broad  spectrum  and  con- 
sidering our  deteriorating  defense  position, 
where  do  you  think  those  RAD  dollar*  wotild 
be  best  spent  today? 

Oeneral  TxtTDtAtr  Of  course,  I  fully  believe 
in  the  ABM  system  and  I  may  be  biased  on 
tha:  since  it  was  adopted  as  a  program  the 
day  I  took  over  R&D.  But  I  am  convinced  of 
the  capability  of  the  KIKE  system  and  you 
can  stick  any  namrs  yon  want  on  it.  They 
keep  changing  the  name,  whether  it  is  Safe- 
guard, and  it  used  to  be  Zeus,  and  all  of  the 
rest,  but  those  wt*  only  BiodUlcatlons  to  the 
system  due  to  constantly  improving  certain 
components  In  tt,  and  the  radar  and  rest. 
In  principle,  I  think  tliat  ABM  system  is 
abs-Dluteiy  •aaentlal.  I  don't  think  it  has  any 
business  being  considered  In  the  SALT  talks 
at  all.  I  don't  think  what  a  natloa  doea  to 
protect  Itself  against  what  tbey  think  is 
the  tbreat  of  an  opponent  that  needs  to  bs 
put  in  balance  to  deny  youraslf  that  If  the 
other  one  wanta  to  build  more  offenslva 
weapons.  I  think  we  are  making  a  mistake 
there  and  1  think  we  ougtrt  to  go  ahead  with 
fin  ABM  missile  system  I  think  we  ought  to 
look  and  consider  aaoibsr  posslbls  system 
that  could  ha-re  gt***  nMt*  uid  mi^t  ocwt 
less,  not  nscessarUy  to  r«plaee  it  but  also 
as  an  adjunct  to  It.  At  least  tbat  should  be 
the  earlier  consideration.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  tb*  Wavy  needing  some  tresnen- 
dotia  sopport  and  buildup,  and  I  atiat  say 
this  inoltidas  the  merobant  mariiM  also. 
Those  at  us  that  live  in  this  field  see  great 
deficlenole*  in  ova  merchant  marine.  Kvwn 
if  they  are  no*  satTlng  under  the  Ameriean- 
Pli«.  th«y  abould  bs  Amanoan  owned  aMI 
Amerteaa  osaktrellstf.  Ws  sM  aov  sblpiitBC 
out  fKxn  this  oBOBtrT  tanfs^ka  qvaDttttas  <K 
ooal.  wttswk.  and  of  ooorw  to  wkMt  you  dM 
prt:  vide  a  certain  protection  to  the  American- 
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flagships,  but  In  all  of  thla.  and  now  we 
are  going  to  bigger  and  bigger  ships  such 
as  those  that  we  built  In  bulk.  836.000  ton 
tankers,  and  you  are  going  to  fliid  many  of 
those  that  also  have  the  capability  not  only 
i.f  carrying  oil  but  of  carrying  wheat,  of 
carrying  iron  c>re,  of  carrying  probably  other 
products,  coal  certainly,  so  there  \s  going  to 
be  a  back-haul. 

This  gets  into  another  ramification  that  I 
should  not  develop  but  1  would  like  to  men- 
tion it.  and  that  is  there  Is  not  a  deep  port 
111  these  United  State*  that  Is  taking  these 
big  ships  They  are  getting  into  other  areas 
of  the  world.  Canada  is  going  to  bave  one  on 
the  Bast  Coast  and  West  Coast.  Thla  whole 
question  of  the  Administration  of  our  ships 
ii«»d  porte  Is  important  not  only  aa  commer- 
cial but  for  military  adjunct*.  To  the  Navy 
certainly  The  Air  Force  in  connection  with 
their  bombers  and  certainly  in  connection 
and  developing  an  adequate  fighter  that  Is 
certainly  equal  to  what  anybody  else  in  this 
world  has  got. 

Then  you  come  back  of  course,  as  far  as 
the  Army  Is  coucemsd.  into  the  conventional 
field  and  there  you  get  into  transport,  which 
IS  pretty  good.  I  was  a  great  believer  In  the 
helicopter.  I  am  entirely  convinood  that  it  is 
worth  what  It  cost  us.  I  bave  suggested  study 
by  the  Army  War  College  to  show  what  it 
would  have  taken  to  do  what  we  did  Ln  Viet- 
nam If  we  hadn't  had  that  kind  of  mobility. 
Also  It  resulted  in  a  great  decrease  probably 
In. casual tlea  and  to  a  certain  degree  in  pay- 
choneurotic  cases  because  men  were  only 
subjected  to  certain  pressures  for  a  time  and 
then  pulled  back. 

This  doeen't  take  care  of  the  dope  problem, 
which  la  a  different  thing,  and  pornograpihy 
and  other  things  which  have  been  pretsaed 
upon  our  present  generation,  but  In  the 
wpapons  systems,  certainly  we  can  Improve 
thtise  We  want  to  improve  our  air  to  ground 
Fvstema  and  firing  from  helicopters.  We  want 
to  be  able  to  get  point  targets  and  destroy 
1  links  on  the  ground.  I  am  sure  we  can  do 
that.  Aixl  I  repeat  It  I  am  sure  we  can  do 
that  We  need  »o  exteiMl  th*  range  of  our 
ammunition.  1  am  sure  that  we  can  do  that, 
too.  But  It  Is  not  brtng  done  at  the  moment 
to  the  degree  that  I  think  Its  Importance 
Justlflee. 

Mr  CEAwi  Too  mentioned  that  a  highly 
developed  ABM  syvtem  aa  probably  the  No  1 
area  where  we  should  l>e  spending  doUars  in 
research  to  gnarantee  protsetlon  to  our  pop- 
ulation. In  your  Judgment,  and  I  asked  this 
question  this  morning,  la  It  tochntcany  feasi- 
ble today  to  talk  in  teiwos  of  a  aophlstlcated 
ABM  <Virfi»'"—  of  oar  major  urban  areas? 

Osnsral  Tatnatai;.  Yes.  tt  la.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  research  dollars  tbere.  I  am  talking 
about  production  doUara.  Building  tba  damn 
stuff.  It  has  been  on  tbe  board*  IS  years 
and  ws  bavs  constantly  Isamed  by  doing  de- 
spite psoi>la  Baying  you  can't  do  this,  and 
you  can't  do  that.  U  w*  bad  not  buUt  ths 
first  KIKB  back  in  1063  wbsn  old  K  T.  K^- 
lar,  a  man  that  certainly  knew  tbe  englnesr- 
ing  gams,  finally  aaid,  "Boya,  there  la  a  tlms 
when  research  and  development  haa  to  stt^ 
and  you  have  to  buUd  socnetbiikg."  And  we 
built  tlAt  and  wa  could  knock  down  aircraft 
up  to  60,000  feet  la  tbe  air,  which  is  about  as 
high  as  tbay  could  fly. 

Based  on  that  aa  we  went  higher  we  built 
the  next  system  and  we  could  knock  down 
anything  to  a  hundred  thousand  feet  In  the 
air,  and  from  that  csone  the  Zeus  system.  So 
I  really  regret  to  ase  it  disparaged  by  a  lot  of 
people  with  scientific  knowledge  that  In  my 
opinion  in  many  cases  know  batter. 

Mr.  CaAMx.  Have  you  any  idea  ot  th*  cost 
of  such  a  systam  to  givs  us  reasonable 
security? 

Oaneral  Tatraaau.  I  don't  think  I  oould  pixi- 
point  it  now.  I  bavs  heard  grsat  extreme*  of 
cost  t>ssd  on  it.  Ol  oouiaa,  I  am  very  much 
coboemad  about  thi*  thing  bscaus*  I  happen 
to  be  the  Chalmaan  of  an  Anuy  Board  ap- 
pointed at  Senator  Stennls'  direction  to  study 
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What  appeared  to  be  excessive  costs  of  con- 
struction In  certain  military  construction. 
We  find  that  that  has  been  increasing  at  the 
ridiculous  rate  of  12  percent  per  year.  It  is 
high  time  that  some  cap  is  put  on  this  in- 
flation or  this  terrific  salary  In  construction 
costs  A  part  erf  it  la  due  to  very  great  ad- 
vances In  wage  rates,  but  a  large  part  of  it 
is  due  to  a  very  serious  decrease  in  produc- 
tivity on  the  Job  In  loafing,  incapability  and 
what-not.  and  we  are  at  the  position  now 
where  m  preparing  otu'  next  ten- year  pro- 
gram we  are  going  to  have  to  estimate  that 
anything  in  the  ten-year  program  that  iso  i 
going  to  be  built  until  l»eO.  we  are  going  to 
put  in  double  the  estimated  cost  ol  what  it 
would  be  if  we  were  going  to  bufld  It  in  1972 

Mr.  CsAKx  Oeneral,  one  final  quesUon  on 
this  point.  You  indicated  earLer  the  desira- 
bUlty  of  a  back-up  to  ABM  as  I  understood 
your  remarks.  Are  you  thinking  in  terms  of 
something  like  lasers? 

General  TRUoaAO.  Weil.  I  am  thinking  of 
other  systems  that  would  be,  let  me  limit  it 
to  this,  that  would  be  non-nudear.  Not  that  . 
I  am  concerned  about  the  explosion  about 
taking  care  of  thla  in  the  upper  atmo^here 
m  upper  apace,  which  ABM  doas,  and  can  do 
well,  but  the  systems  we  are  thinking  about 
would  have  a  non-nuclear  aspect. 

Mr.  CaANK.  I  see. 

Mr  Spxncx.  a  lot  of  this  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  I  am  sure  Is  more  or  leas  dry  to 
some  people,  it  U  nuts  and  bolts  and  all  of 
the  rest,  but  don't  you  think  aometlmes  that 
what  the  critics  of  R&D  expenditures  over- 
look Is  the  fact  that  the  consumer  In  this 
country  benefits  in  many  ways  from  our  mili- 
tary research  and  development,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  NASA  from  all  of  the  shots 
to  the  moon  we  have  had  advances  to  com- 
muiiicatlon  and  medicine  and  all  of  tbe  fall- 
outs that  people  don't  even  realize,  and  we 
have  other  advantage*  too  that  w*  get.  I 
think  most  of  the  consumer  products  now  to 
some  extent  were  developed  during  wartime 
or  as  a  result  of  military  RAD? 

General  T*tjdx*u.  TTiere  Is  no  question 
about  it.  You  can  go  back  to  World  War  I. 
which  Is  pretty  far  for  you  younger  men  tc 
go  back  to.  and  I  wae  younger  like  you  are 
today,  then,  but  you  can  go  back  there  and 
you  can  see  that  what  was  done  directly 
accelerated  the  development  and  eommercia! 
utilization  of  the  airplane,  the  automobile, 
and  the  radio  and  surgery  and  this  has  gone 
on  since  ITiere  never  Is  as  rapid  an  accelera- 
tion of  development  In  any  similar  period 
as  there  is  In  a  year  or  two  or  three  years 
of  war  TTils  Is  not  advocating  war  as  a  »olu- 
llon  to  tbe  problem.  I  want  to  be  sure  we 
understand  that  But  tbe  fact  does  remain 
that  everytbtng  we  have  done  has  had  a  tre- 
mendous impact  upon  o«r  society  and  upon 
commercial  product*  aad  oaavamm-  products. 

Mr.  nwnw  s  In  iiiisiaHiim  tbe  atenwy  we  de- 
vota  to  ressarah  and  devstopmant  stm  bens- 
flto  '^^«^^ll■.a^»  In  sU  Of  thess  wwya  Anotber 
good  failoat  aa  far  as  I  am  sooeamsd.  when 
we  cot  back  on  RAD  we  dlsoouraga  yocng 
people  wbo  are  gotag  to  scbod  to  train  tbsm- 
selTsa  to  be  scientists,  w«  dlaoearag*  tboes 
people  wbo  want  to  go  Into  reaearcb  and  ds- 
vetopnwmt  as  a  Uf along  )ob. 

Ooosral  TUtiBBAW.  Ts*.  we  do. 
Mr  Spxncx.  And  «•  cut  back  on  oar  abiUty 
thctw  la  tbe  kng  ran  to  ptash  ouraelvas  fur- 
tbsr  aa  a  nation,  whsrsas  in  a  plao*  Ilk* 
RiMOa  tbsy  put  ail  a<  ttaese  paople  to  tiae. 
Tbey  dont  have  tbsa*  driving  taxinab*  Uka 
w*  do,  "fc»  th*  NASA  aslant  I  s»s  wbo  ar*  out 
of  work  Middsnly.  T^»j  turn  out  aaate  acien- 
uats  tban  ws  do  and  w*  out  oiua  oC. 

Osneial  TanaBaa.  OooAnlsv  tbe  terml- 
noloey  batwsan  sngliisars  bstsssn  applied 
researcb  and  a(>pltad  saglnasTlns.  and  aa  Dr. 
K*ll«r  aaid  on  nuiasroua  oooaatona.  tli*  thing 
wa  ba**  got  to  gsi  on  is  appllsd  sngin— ring 
He  said.  "I  am  mors  worrlad  about  tb*  lack 
of  peoid*  In  that  flstd  than  I  am  with  aeien- 
tlsts  ttmmAyt^"  Without  gvttlng  Into  the 
pro  and  oon  ot  tbat,  I  did  noMoe  tfce  other 
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d»y  th*t  the  current  prodvtotion  of  engiiiMTs 
In  tMs  country  I  believe  M  about  40.000  and 
in  Rumsla  16O.000  TlUa  la  very  ajgnlflcant  aitd 
this  c>ntlnuatlon  of  thU  In  the  flald  at  tecS- 
noio);y  Is  bound  to  put  ua  In  aeoond  place. 

With  reapect  to  the  aclentlflc  effort.  esU- 
in<itea  have  been  prepared  and  given  to  o». 
and  I  won't  vouch  for  the  validity  but  1  bate 
canfldence  In  their  aource.  la  that  In  equlv*- 
leni  field  of  where  we  are  ualni;  about  8#0 
acientuu.  that  the  RiuMlans  have  about  3040 
doing  equivalent  work  or  within  the  aante 
parametera,  let'a  say.  as  far  aa  efTort  la  ooM- 
eerned,  and  we  Just  can't  live  with  that  fnt- 
ever  without  being  No.  3,  and  we  are  gettli% 
damn  clcs«  to  No  2  oow. 

Mr.  Spenck.  Tou  are  talking  about  Ie«|l 
tlnie  and  all  of  a  audden  you  cant  tralti 
aclentlata  and  applied  engineers  overnlghit 
You  have  to  have  them  in  the  system  and 
working  on  It.  We  are  talking  about  twice  ta 
much  of  our  defense  budget,  twice  as  mu4h 
of  the  Buaalan  defense  budget  going  into 
RAD  as  oars  I  have  alao  been  lead  to  under- 
stand that  twtos  as  much  of  their  defence 
budget  goea  Into  offensive  systems  as  we  p«t 
into  our  offensive  system  capability. 

Oeneral  TB-uvKAtr.  Well.  It  certainly  cab. 
When  you  consider  the  difference  In  main- 
taining a  Russian  unit,  the  number  of  guks 
per  division  as  against  what  we  have.  In  other 
words,  when  you  consider — how  should  1  p*t 
It — probably  effective  weapons  systems.  lh»y 
must  b«  50  perrwnt  belter  off  than  we  aaa 
We  do  so  many  things,  we  spend  so  mu(h 
nooney  on  many  things  that  do  not  dlredly 
contribute  to  our  military  strength  but  help 
to  solve  sotne  of  our  social  problems  or  gtt 
everybody  to  live  In  the  way  that  th#y 
would  like  to  be  accustomed  to  living, 
whether  we  can  afford  It  or  not.  and  ^e 
have  certainly  gone  overboard  In  that.  4h 
army  particularly  should  be  Spartan.  T%e 
best  soldiers  I  know  are  Spartan  by  nature 
and  to  make  this  part  of  the  welfare  stair, 
a  home  for  everybody  who  cant  find  a  }4b 
anywhere  else  and  pay  htm  twloe  as  mu4h 
as  he  la  worth  has  no  appeal  to  me  as  a 
soldier  at  aU. 

Mr  CKAJiK.  I  gathered  from  what  you  aaf. 
General,  that  cooalderlDg  the  Irrmstn 
expenditures  made  by  the  Soviets,  ooualdv- 
ing  the  greater  number  of  people  in  appU«d 
engineering  than  we  have,  that  we  might  a»- 
tictpate  within  a  reasonably  abort  period  tf 
Ume  some  technological  surprises,  a  lotr 
Sputnik  to  oome  out  of  the  Soviet  Uuluti. 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Oeneral  TgavmAV.  I  definitely  expect  that. 
I  defloitely  expect  that.  As  a  matter  uf  fadt. 
one  of  the  thine*  that  has  always  «nn«»-^ 
me  and  still  does  Is  the  known  Sovtet  abUity 
to  brlDg  back  tbelr  space  craft  to  a  comforl- 
able  landing  oa  land  where  we  stlU  have  to 
dump  ours  into  tl>e  nolddle  at  the  ooean.  and 
I  mm  wvBMtarliic.  that  is  a  proMsm  we  af- 
parenUy  vUil  have  to  aoive  when  we  brl«g 
back  tb«  re-u— bte  sftaoe  shuttlas  and  thMe 
otlier  thlaci  we  are  talking  about,  so  there 
are  areas  vbere  ttaey  are  iSeflnitely  ahead  M 
us.  and  I  think  we  can  expect  those  surpil— . 
and  I  think  the  w<orst  surprlae  we  will  rv*r 
get,  aiMl  one  I  still  f«ar.  la  whan  tbe  mwssafs 
eomes  to  tbe  Pr—lilaMt  ■ofB«ttine.  "Klther  ttis 
or  else."  and  I  see  that  day  ahead. 

Mr  Oaajra.  I  was  gctng  to  say  in  ttiis  oo«- 
neetlon.  eould  you  prvrld*  any  (vldMloM  M 
to  where  some  of  tho—  tedutologloal  aut- 
prlses  may  oocnaf  I  am  tblnking  of  tbe  apaw 
platform,  for  »f  mpls.  Tbatr  eoooetttratton 
on  near  spaee  ratbar  tJuta  oatsr  space. 

Oeiieral  TcoMtatr.  I  fully  sKpact  tbat  if  #• 
don't  do  bcrtt«r  ttMa  w  are  iotag,  tte 
Russians  wlU  \M  dcnlaant  In  rxppm  ■paoa.  X 
meau  near  spaoa  and  I  maaB  nppar  apae*.  1 
mean  between  Imm  and  tba  moon,  to  <io  wti«t 
they  want.  I  mpaet  tlUa.  That  U  tb*  w^ 
It  loaka  now,  aad  airaady  than  U  a  t»aa»tx«s 
oo  thta  spaoa  slutttl*  to  e:\xt  tbi»  back  In  fav«r 
of  putting  mere  mooey  In  goUig  to  "  ~ 
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Now  I  for  one  am  all  for  the  scientific 
effort  In  space.  I  am  not  trying  to  belittle  that 
At  all  But  let's  be  sure  we  do  the  things  In 
that  area  not  too  far  above  us  thmt  we  need 
u>  insure  our  stirvlval.  And  this  means  de- 
lerrence.  It  doesn't  mean  only  tbe  ability  to 
wnge  war.  Our  people  don't  go  for  that 
phlloeopay  at  ail.  That  is  why  we  accept  the 
s«<-ond  sttrfke  poaltlon  But  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  other  aide,  with  their  con- 
tinual buildup  of  88-e  and  88-11.  which  are 
weapons  t>eyond  the  concept  of  anybody  here, 
and  have  little  or  nothing  to  t>e  compared 
with  as  far  as  Mlnuteman.  certainly  Minute- 
man  I  or  II  are  concerned  in  their  capacity 
for  devastation,  as  we  aee  this  tremendous 
accent  on  that,  It  seems  to  me  It  behooves  us 
that  we  have  really  got  to  do  more  and  we 
can't  continuously  sit  down  at  the  table  with 
these  people,  as  much  as  we  would  like  to, 
and  come  off  second  best  going  for  what  they 
want   to  do. 

Mr  CaAtnc  It  seems  to  me  In  this  con- 
nection ^hal  examining  some  of  the  ramlflca- 
tlonfi  of  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  that 
with  a  position  of  Inferiority  with  ICBM  to- 
day, let's  assume  we  reach  an  agreement  there 
tomorrow,  that  margin  of  difference  Is  not 
neressar.ly  that  great,  still  we  are  In  an 
Inferior  position  Let's  assume  that  we  reach 
agreement  on  ABM.  Again  on  the  basis  of 
testimony  we  have  heard,  we  are  In  a  position 
of  Inferiority  If  we  reach  that  agreement  as 
It  has  been  ruggested,  but  this  would  seem 
to  me  to  put  even  greater  significance  on 
R&D  expenditures,  where  even  If  we  reached 
some  agreement,  if  the  Soviets  come  through 
with  some  great  technical  breakthroughs 
over  the  spun  of  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
that  whatever  agreements  are  reached  In 
these  SALT  talks  will  have  no  relevance  per- 
haps to  some  enormotis  breakttirough  in  s 
variety  of  other  areas. 

Oeneral   Tbudkau.   This  Is   correct. 

Mr.  CsANX.  And  so  It  puts  a  great  deal  niore 
prenUujn   on    BAD   dollars. 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  this  ques- 
tion, considering  the  political  climate  in 
thu  country  whan  one  talks  in  terms  of  de- 
veloping our  «lefense  capabilities  or  when 
one  even  gets  Into  a  discussion  of  our  grow- 
litg  position  of  strategic  Inferiority,  tiiat  one 
way  in  which  we  could  moat  effectively  spend 
our  dollars  today,  given  the  political  Im- 
peratives of  today  la  the  United  States.  Is 
m  this  area  of  BAD.  Would  you  agree  «rlth 
that  asaeaament? 

Oeneral  TacDssiT.  Tea.  I  certainly  would 
agree  with  It.  I  certainly  would.  It  wasn't 
until  we  started  getting  into  this  advanced 
technology,  tbe  advanced  scientific  studies  of 
really  tbe  1090's,  although  there  was  a  pretty 
good  spark  put  during  World  War  II  by  Dr. 
Vannevar  Bxish  and  bis  group,  but  It  was  not 
until  tbe  60's,  really,  when  we  got  Into  the 
question  Of  the  studies  in  all  of  the  bard 
sciences  In  depth  that  we  begun  to  under- 
stand the  Intarrelatlon  between  them,  that 
we  found  out  that  chetnlcais,  metals  and  ma- 
terials we  were  talking  about  things  that 
wmrt  interloeked. 

We  fonnd  that  electricity,  light,  and  sound 
all  bad  very  poalttve  and  definite  r«Utlon- 
shlpa  with  them.  I  am  sure  that  if  we  con- 
unue  those  studies  in  depth  there  would 
be  other  break -outs  on  this.  Tou  may  re- 
member It  was  only  about  lOM  that  Dr.  BUI 
Shockley  came  up  with  the  maser  and  that 
was  the  maaar.  a  word  that  may  not  even  be 
familiar  to  you  In  theae  days,  because  you 
talk  about  the  taaer.  But  the  laser  cams 
about  after  the  maaer  and  tbe  maser  was 
the  microwave  ampiUlcatton  and  slmllatton 
of  radUocy  and  the  "1"  U  for  light  amplin- 
catlon.  Ea<-h  of  these  steps  come  in  turn. 
When  tbe  laser  came  up.  people  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  It  We  find  H  not  only  bas 
military  potential  but  it  Is  uaed  (or  opera- 
tions on  your  eyes  aiul  will  be  used  for  many 
things  and   will   be  uaad  far  mora. 
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We  d'li:  I  need  to  say  that  we  have  found 
out  all  about  the  laser,  let's  quit.  No,  this 
IH  Just  the  starting  point  Who  knows  what 
the  laser  wUI  lead  on  to?  And  the  .same  thing 
l.s  true  In  many  other  fields  of  sclencf.  and 
we  ought  to  be  getting  with  it  liistead  of 
having  this  talent  here  lookli^;  lur  jobs, 
men   of  gr^*t   brains. 

Mr   Ckane   Thatvk  you.  General 

Oeneral  THin>»Ar.  I  would  add  here  before 
we  go,  that  It  Is  quite  obvious,  with  the  dis- 
regard that  is  being  put  on  this  or  the  lack 
of  understanding  aa  far  as  the  population 
as  a  whole  is  concerned  where  only  a  few 
of  us  seem  to  be  concerned  that  the  Job 
of  the  media  to  get  out  and  get  the  people 
to  better  understand  this  and  for  people  who 
do  understand  It  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
by  the  media,  and  I  metui  all  parts  of  it.  to 
get  ovir  people  better  informed  \a  an  essen- 
tial part  of  this  unless  we  are  ]ust  going  to 
be  completely  defeated. 

The  efforts  of  the  group  down  here  which 
represented  twenty  peroent  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  representing  apparently 
40  million  people,  to  bring  before  the  pub- 
lic the  slluatlou,  and  what  happened''  Not 
a  major  paper  In  the  United  States  picked 
It  up.  Nothing  happ>ened. 

Another  little  ovitflt,  some  of  which  I  am 
associated  with,  or  helped  to  support,  tried 
to  do  this,  but  we  have  got  to  get  It  to  the 
people. 

Mr  Shencf,  Oeneral,  we  appreciate  your 
lime  and  effort,  and,  of  course,  that  is  what 
we  arc  trying  to  do. 

Oeneral  T^i'naAV   I  know  you  are 

Mr  Sptnci  I  want  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  members  of  the  press  who  are  prps- 
ent.  and  who  have  been  here  this  morning. 
because  we  have  had  a  good  reception  on 
this  particular  endeavor,  and  I  agree  with 
you  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  let 
people  know  what  Is  happening  we  have  to 
depend  on  the  media  to  do  It 

General  Txitdcap.  Tee,  we  do.  They  have  a 
big  responsibility  and  a  great  opportunity 
If  you  are  going  to  save  this  country. 

Mr  Spxnc-k.  I  thank  you  and  I  thank  tUe 
members  of  the  press  for  being  present. 

That   is  all   for   this  hearing. 

Oeneral  TRuniAn    Thank  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  3.10  the  hearing  was  re- 
ceased  subject  to  call.) 


PROBLEMS  OF  DRUO  ABUSE 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or    NIW    MXXICO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPBEBENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  country  suffers  from  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  abuse,  1  believe  that  we  must 
focus  our  attention  on  the  suppliers  of 
Illegal  drugs.  Postmaster  General  Blount 
recently  pointed  the  accusing  finger  at 
Prance: 

I  call  on  the  American  people  to  Institute 
a  boycott  of  all  French  goods  now  until  the 
French  clean  up  this  cesspool  with  which 
our  young  are  being  contaminated. 

I  bfllleve  that  the  Postmaster  General 
must  not  be  left  to  take  this  courageous 
stand  alone.  France  now  provldeB  more 
than  four  times  u  much  illegal  heroin  to 
this  coimtry  as  all  other  foreign  ooimtrles 
combined.  The  drug  abuae  which  feeds 
from  thla  lupply  of  heroin  oontlnuee  to 
dHtroy  the  Uvea  of  oountleaa  American 
young  peoirfe,  from  the  highly  populated 
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cities  of  the  eact  coast  to  the  rural  areas 
of  New  Mexico  and  beyond. 

A  thorough  boycott  of  French  goods 
could  result  in  extensive  pressure  on  the 
French  Oovemment  to  crack  down  on 
the  illegal  drug  traffic  to  the  United 
States  Regtilar  commercial  Imports  from 
France  last  year  totaled  $942  mllUon, 
Commerce  Department  ngures  show.  The 
cutting  off  of  French  export*  to  the 
United  States  would  provide  enormous 
incentive  to  the  French  Oovemment  to 
crack  down  on  the  processing  and  export- 
ing of  heroin  to  this  cotmtry. 

The  major  source  of  illegal  heroin  in 
the  United  States  is  clear.  The  means  of 
pressuring  that  source  out  of  existence 
is  clear.  Let  us  Join  together  in  an  ef- 
fective boycott  of  French  importe  imtU 
we  have  eradicated  the  major  source  of 
processed  heroin  in  this  cotmtry. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
8£RVICE  TO  GOD 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MILITARY 
RETIREES  TO  ESTABLISH  FINAN- 
CIAL SECURITY  FOR  DEPENDENT 
SURVTVORS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  yiaciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  demonstrated  to  all  Amertc*n  serv- 
ice personnel,  both  active  duty  and  re- 
tired, that  this  body  wants  them  to  have 
freedom  from  anxiety  over  their  fami- 
lies' welfare  in  their  retirement  years.  By 
biulding  on  the  foundatlcn  of  social  se- 
curity, we  have  provided  In  HJl.  10670 
an  opportunity  for  all  military  retirees 
to  establish  financial  security  for  thrir 
dependent  survivors.  In  so  doing,  we  have 
closed  one  of  the  major  gaps  In  the 
otherwise  outstanding  program  of  fringe 
benefits   for   career   military   personnel. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  development 
of  this  legislation,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend our  distinguished  chairman,  Mr. 
PiM,  for  his  capable  leadership  through- 
out the  lengthy  hearings. 

I  also  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  ooiujemlng  our  distinguished 
ranking  minority  Member,  Mr.  Onasn, 
whose  leadership  was  indispensable  In 
getting  sound  legislation  in  this  com- 
plex area. 

I  applaud  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  statesmanlike  manner  In 
which  he  hae  defended  the  Ull  even 
though  he  oppoaea  one  section  of  it,  the 
section  providing  for  the  first  time  for 
attachment  of  military  retired  pay. 

Mr.  OUBSKR  has  stated  most  eloquently 
his  opposition  to  this  section,  but  with 
the  good  grace  that  marks  his  nature, 
he  has  elected  to  avoid  a  fight  over  this 
provision  that  might  endanger  the  bill. 
He  has  put  the  welfare  of  military  fami- 
lies first,  and  I  commend  him  for  hla 
stand.  I  think  It  la  eepeolally  appropri- 
ate because  it  was  the  gentleman  from 
California  who  Introduced  the  flnt  leg- 
islation on  gurvlvor  bentflto  for  career 
inillt&ry  pereonnel  in  retirement. 


HON.  DANia  J.  FLOOD 

OF    mnCNSTl-TAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV^S 

rnursday,  October  14,  1971 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  satisfactions  of  public  service  is 
the  opportunity  we  have  of  meeting  and 
knowing  outstanding  people  In  all  walks 
of  life.  One  such  person  whom  it  is  my 
good  fortune  to  know  and  admire  is  the 
Reverend  Monslgnor  John  J.  Podktil, 
who  Is  the  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Nativity 
Churtih  in  Plymouth.  Pa.,  which  is  in  my 
congressional  district.  On  Sunday.  Aug- 
ust 29,  1971,  the  monslgnor  observed  the 
g(4den  Jubilee  of  his  ordlnatton  to  the 
priesthood.  A  prior  commitment  pre- 
vented me  from  attending  the  rec^itlon 
in  his  honor,  but  one  of  my  constituents 
was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the 
program  for  that  auspicious  occasion.  I, 
therefore,  would  like  to  make  the  pro- 
gram a  part  of  today's  CoKoaxsaioNAL 
Record  and  to  again  extend  to  tile  mon- 
slgnor my  warmest  congratulations  and 
beet  wishes: 
Fn-mrrB  ANNivaasAaT  or  Sbbtics  to  Oob 

I  have  so  many  things  to  be  thankful  for— 

ToOod: 

For  tbe  call  of  tbe  sublime  privilege  to  be 
His  servant: 

Dispenser  of  His  Oraoes; 

MlnistM'  of  HiB  Sacraments; 

The  Treasury  of  the  Poor 

The  Instrument  of  Charities  In  His  nan>e; 

The  sublime  dignity  of  the  Alter  Christus. 

To  my  parents : 

For  the  oountlesB  sacrifices  In  my  behalf; 

For  tbe  prayers  of  my  Mother; 

For  the  self-effacement,  toU,  and  sympa- 
thetic direction  of  my  Father; 

Tbe  living  inspiration  and  example  of  tbelr 
devout  Uvea. 

To  my  brother  and  sisters: 

For  their  extreme  generosltieB  during  my 
student  days; 

For  tbe  laylah  financial  support  ol  my 
causes  during  my  Priesthood. 

To  my  alma  mater : 

For  affording  me  the  many  opportunities 
for  spiritual,  mroral  and  maotal  growth; 

For  the  asalstanoe  of  dedicated  professors, 
who  enkiiMlled,  nurtured  and  fostered  the 
Love  of  Ood,  of  my  beloved  country,  ckf  the 
country  of  my  forefathecs  with  all  their  tr*- 
ditlona; 

Tat  tbe  pardonable  pride  of  being  her 
Alumnus; 

For  tbe  raallaatlon  of  tbe  debt  I  Incurred, 
which  cannot  be  repaid  tai  my  dying  day; 

For  the  baalo  understanding  sind  Dtvlne 
Wisdom  that  the  Heart  of  Bducatlon  is  tbe 
education  of  tbe  Heart,  tbe  sotil  of  training 
is  the  training  of  the  soul — My  Alma  Mater — 
I  salute  Thee  now  and  always. 

To  my  priest  friends : 

For  their  lifelong  frlendahlps; 

Their  understanding  and  oonatderatlons; 

Their  patience  with  my  short-oomlngs  and 
preasures; 

For  their  q>irlt  of  oooparatlon  and  ooUab- 
oratlon  in  my  many  aotlvltlM; 

For  tb«lr  sympathiea  and  K>Uoe  In  my  be- 
reaventants; 

For  UMlr  Joys  in  my  sucoaeaM; 

For  our  mutual  admirations. 

To  my  1  ay  -fnands : 


For  the  challenges  and  opportunities  for 
serrtce  they  helped  to  eolve; 

For  th^r  rMip<mae  to  csJl  above  the  call  o( 
their  duties,  aometimee  l>eyond  their  mreans: 

For  the  occasions  to  engender  in  them 
tbe  q>int  on  tbe  high  levti  of  Cbarlty  in 
the  name  of  Christ; 

For  tbetr  kindness  and  dedication; 

For  their  Heart  and  Hand  and  Subetance 
in  the  pursuit  of  helping  others. 

To  my  partahlcHiers ; 

For  tbelr  devotion  and  dedication  to  things 
of  Ood.  Church  and  Parish; 

For  lightening  ol  my  burdens  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  tbe  Pariah; 

For  the  ready  response  to  my  pleas  for 
their  spiritual  and  moral  welfare; 

For  the  unabated  showering  me  with  their 
love,  respect  and  generosities; 

For  the  Joyful  parUdp^tion  in  all  my  hon- 
ors, promotions  and  dignities; 

For  tbe  permanent  reminder — ^tbat  I  am 
tbelr  ^irltual  Father,  their  sbepbotl,  their 
Priest — their  Friend; 

On  his  side  of  Eternity  you  •will  never  know 
how  grateful  I  am.  On  this  day  when  1  am 
counting  my  bleaslngs,  I  utter  with  deepest 
humility  "Lord  Tou  have  given  me  so  mtich 
completely  beyond  my  deserts,  give  me  Just 
one  more  thing,  give  me  a  grateful  heart." 

What  shall  I  render  to  the  Uord  t(x  aD  the 
things  He  bas  given  me? 

I  will  take  the  Chalioe  of  Salvation,  and 
I  will  call  upon  the  name  of  tbe  Lord  (Psalm 

115). 

OratefuIIy  Tours, 

Msgr.  JoHH  3.  PooKrrx.. 

aCCXmON    BONOalNC    BKV.    MSCa.    JOHIf    J. 
POOKUI. 

Pastor  Of  NwUvlty  o*  B.V.M.  Church. 
Plymouth,  Pa.,  on  the  occasion  of  tbe  golden 
Jubilee  Of  bis  ordination  to  the  Holy  Prleat- 
hood,  held  at  OonvenOtw  Hall.  Oak  Street. 
Plttston  Twp.,  Pa..  S«nday.  August  »,  l»7i. 


To  Monslgnor  John  3.  Podkul.  on  tbe  oc- 
casion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  bis 
priestly  ordinaUon,  with  gratttu«le  to  Al- 
mighty Ood  for  faithful  BarTtoe  rendarvd  in 
proclaiming  the  Holy  Ooapti  of  his  Son.  and 
with  pray«r  for  continued  guldaAce  by  tbe 
HUy  Spirit,  we  impart  our  ^>eclal  ApostoUc 
Blessing. 

From  the  Vatican,  June  39.  1971. 

PATn,tj»  P  P.  n. 

Dioccss   or   ScaAMTOK. 
SermMtoni.  Pa..  June  25,  1971. 
Monslgnor  Johm  J.  PooKtTi.. 
Natttnty  of  th«  Bieattd  Flryte  Jfory  Rectorg 
Plymouth,  Pa. 

Dkab  MarmoNoa:  Having  learned  that  in 
the  near  future  you  will  be  calebrating  the 
Oolden  JubUee  of  your  OrdLinaUoo  to  tbe 
Prlaetbood.  I  wlab  to  send  you  my  greetinge 
and  best  wiahaa,  along  with  the  expreaBton  of 
my  hope  that  Ood  will  spare  you  for  aaany 
more  yaara. 

Aa  yott  look  back  over  tlM  fifty  yeara  you 
have  •anrvd  Ood  as  a  pitsat,  you  mas«  feel 
a  aenae  of  d««p  graUtude  to  Him  for  the 
many  graces  Be  has  sbowered  on  you,  and 
through  you  on  oountlam  others  who  have 
come  under  your  ^irltual  care. 

It  Is  giT«o  to  relatlvaly  few  priests  to  cele- 
brate the  Oolden  Jubilee  of  their  Ordination 
This  prlTUege  Is  now  yours  and  tbe  whole 
Dloceae  Joins  me  In  rejoicing  with  you  on  this 
happy  occasion. 

I  gladly  taka  this  opportonity  to  thank 
you  for  your  consistently  devoted  sen  tee  to 
tiM  Dtoo—  and  loyalty  to  Its  Blsbopa,  past 
and  prMsnt. 

With  Mnrtit  panonai  ragarOs.  I  am. 
Slnearaly  yours  in  (SuiM. 
Most  Reverend  J   Caaaou.  McOoaxKK. 

O.D. 
Bmitap  of  Stimmtom. 
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Bmaarcx  or   xux   Apttijabt  Bisrop, 

Scranton,  P<L.  Au0Vft  2, 1971. 

IConslcnor  Johx  J.  Ponxtn^ 

Pastor,  Nativity  of  the  BUaaed  Vbrgin  Man 

Rectory, 
Plymoutl^,  Penn. 

RCVXKZMD   AND  DEAB  MOMSIGNOm :    It  \a   wl9i 

pleasure  lnil^><Kl  tbat  I  write  to  consratuUle 
you  upon  Um  FlXttatb  Anuivanar;  oX  70«r 
Ordination  to  tb*  Holy  Prleetbood. 

TtiXa  notable  event  recall*  to  minrt  tSe 
happy  prtvUega  tliat  waa  mine  at  praacMaK 
the  sermon  at  your  First  Solemn  IXaaa,  wbl(fe 
you  ceiebratad  Ln  your  native  pariah.  tJle 
Maternity  of  the  Bleaaed  Virgin  Mary  tx 
WUIces-Barre. 

Tour  fatUtful  service  to  Holy  Uotbci 
Cburcb  over  ttie  paat  five  decades  wUl  siu-*- 
ly  be  rewarded  by  our  Heavenly  Patber.  M^y 
the  Eternal  High  Priest  continue  to  favor 
you  with  an  abundance  of  divine  sracea.  and 
may  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  always  keep 
you  In  her  tender  care. 

Together  with  my  friendly  felicitations.  1 
send  prayerful  best  wlabea.  Uonslgnor.  to  you 
and  yours. 

Sincerely  yours  In  Christ. 

HXMBT   T.   Klomowski,  S-TD.,  V.O.. 

Auxiliary  Bishop,  Scranton. 

AvQvn  8.  1971. 
Rev.  Msgr.  Johj«  J.  PoaKui., 
St.  Mary  a  Nativity  Church, 
PlymoutJi,  Pa. 

DXAB  MoNsioNOB  PoDKfL  Ma?  I  Join  yoci 
In  spirit  of  Joyful  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
Ood  for  the  many  blessings  showered  upon 
and  through  you  during  the  fifty  years  at 
vour  prtestly  mlntotry.  Tou  haw  bem  ac 
e.xainple  of  a  zealous,  faithful  and  prudemt 
servant.  You  ttmwf  shared  the  burtens  oi  your 
partahtoners  and  the  faithful  of  the  diooe« 
and  you  have  twea  a  stacvlar  Lnstrametit  flt 
help  to  the  Cburch  lu  Poteiid.  Tour  Inde- 
fatigable eflorta  hare  been  a  source  of  «d^ 
flcatlon  and  Inspiration  to  others. 

May  I  assure  you  of  my  own  profound  per- 
sonal and  cordial  eeteecn.  I  pray  that  Ooti 
may  spare  you  for  many  years  and  whcti 
your  physical  resources  decline  your  «plrltu»l 
and  prayerful  activity  for  the  welfare  of  tlje 
Church  and  for  your  own  sanctJ flcatlon  ms(f 
Increase. 

I  Invoke  upon   you   the   blessings  of  OtU 
the    Father,    the    Son    and    the    Holy   Spirit 
Devotedly  In  Christ, 

John  Cardinal  Kbol. 
Archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

Abcrdiocxbx  or  Wa«hincton, 
Washington,  DC  ,  July  23,  1971. 
Ths  Golden  Jvsnja  Comnrra, 
St.  Mary's  Natxitt;/  Church, 
Ph/mouth,  Pm. 

Dxas  WnrwDs:  Thank  you  fy>r  the  corcflil 
invitation  to  attend  the  Qftleth  annlTernal^ 
Mase  of  Monsignor  Podkul  on  Sunday,  Ait#- 
ust  79.  and  the  Jubilee  dinner,  which  is  to 
follow  the  Mass. 

I  recall  distinctly  the  excellent  work  done 
by  Monsignor  Podkul  for  the  people  of  Po- 
land when  I  was  the  director  of  War  Relief 
.Services.  He  was  of  Immense  help  to  me. 
and  I  always  admired  hts  p>rlestltnee.H.  tils 
charily  and  his  compassion  for  those  whr> 
were  la  need. 

I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  attend  the  Jn- 
Mlee  oelebratloo  on  the  a9th  because  of  my 
schedule  here  in  Washington,  but  be  assurer! 
I  am  with  you  In  spirit.  I 

God  bless  you  all.  | 

Faithfully  yours  In    Christ. 

Pathick  Caboinai.  fyBOTTi. 

Archbishop  of  Washinjfton. 

BWHTW'.l  Hotw«, 

ftarrisburg,  Pa  ,  July  ft.  1971. 
Rev    idsgr   Joirt*  J  Pootcm,,  ■ 

St.  Mary's  Nativity  Rectory,  i 

Plymcttth.  Pa.  ■ 

D«A>  MoNsiaNOB  John:  My  heartlert 
thanks  to  you  for  your  goodness  In  Invltuig 
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me  to  the  Maaa  oi  Thanknglvlag  with  which 
you  are  to  oommemorate  yoiir  ftftiech  anni- 
versary Ln  the  prtasthood  ot  Obrist  Jesua 
on  Sunday,  Au^ruBt  30. 

For  al.  these  years  we  have  been  friends 
and  brcAbec- priests  atxl  I  vaiue  the  frlend- 
snip  yoa  have  aho«m  me.  X  assure  yoii. 

Moet  gladly  I  would  be  with  you  on  your 
Jubilee  day  U  It  were  possible,  but  the  fact 
Is  that  I  am  already  coounltted  to  a  oere- 
mony  ttere  In  the  dloosee  on  that  rery  day. 
and  so  I  must  ask  you  to  accept  the  will 
for  the  deed  and  kindly  bold  me  excused.  I 
Shan  be  with  yoa  arwl  youia  In  spirit. 

With  reaeved  conytnlattwii  ami  tneod- 
Uesi  wishes  for  your  health  at  maul  and  body, 
I  beg  to  remain,  dear  Monatgnjc  John. 
Si;tcerely  yuura  in  Christ. 
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Bishop  of  Harrisburg. 

DALVATTCAifo.  Junc  it .  1971. 

OCTB  Dkbu-t  Bbatks  JTJsneBiAW :  With  pro- 
found emotion.  I  learned  of  the  advent  ot 
your  Jnbiiee  at  the  Holy  Prieathood  from  the 
Bev.  Father  VUreta.  On  this  occasion  I  am 
sending  my  most  sincere  wishes  for  the  36th 
of  June.  I  shall  olTer  Holy  Mass  at  the  Chapel 
of  Nations  In  the  Vatican  BaslMra  and  so  we 
shall  supplicate  many  Dlvtno  Oraoes  for  you. 
and  yet  more.  Unac  years  ot  priestly  eeiitces. 

Bealdea,  I  asked  for  the  Holy  Father^ 
auloarapfaed  picture.  It  I  am  lucky  to  recelTe 
It  .  .  .  unfortuDaiely,  It  may  arrive  boo  late 
tor  the  day  oX  celebration  on  account  of  the 
numerous  formalities  that  take  quite  a  time. 
Moreover.  I  sought  to  send  a  telegram  with 
HIS  Blessing  that,  together  with  the  wishes, 
you  wmild  siao  raoelve  my  "picture".  I  will 
send  It  as  soon  as  possible 

BUcuibaneouBly.  I  am  emitting  a  gift  from 
myself.  &  bronzed  plaque,  a  token  which  I 
received  from  the  Holy  Father. 

Once  more.  I  leave  you  with  my  most  stn- 
core  wishes  and  kiaa  the  handa  of  our  be- 
loved JubUarlan. 

Msgr   AifBBKW  Mabia  DssKua. 

A  Pmmm.  Into  thx  Past 

In  witnessing  this  uniquely  granted  day. 
let  us  j'jtn  together  in  tt\M.n.irm  to  Almighty 
Ood  our  Father,  for  the  great  solemnity  of 
the  Ooldcn  Jubilee  to  the  Holy  Priesthood  of 
our  ded.cated  and  dearly  belJved  Pastor. 
Reverend  Monsignor  John  Joeeph  Podkul 
One  would  miss  half  the  splendor  of  the  mo- 
ment, were  we  to  fall  to  unveil,  here  and 
now.  the  giant  curtain  of  the  past.  In  retro- 
spection of  the  historical  background  of  this 
humble  prioct  of  Ood. 

Let  U3  then  retrace  oarr  steps  to  the  city 
of  birth.  WUkee-Barre.  Pennsylvania,  where 
Ood  in  His  great  merry  deemed  to  place  the 
Infant  John  Joeep>i  Into  the  lorlng  gentle 
care  of  two  saintly  parents,  Francis  and 
Angela  Matusjr  Podkul  T^elr  simplicity  and 
spirituality  penetrated  as  fresh  seeds  of  DiTlne 
Ijove  Into  the  heart  of  the  new'.y  bom  Tee, 
this  happy  couple,  received  this,  their  "Olft  ' 
from  Ood  with  great  anticipation,  hope  and 
yjy  Their  lofty  thotighta  nourished  his  early 
boyhood  with  a  pious  educakl<-in  and  a  vir- 
tuous love  of  Ood  and  neighbor.  Very  eaie- 
fuily,  togeiCher,  they  pUnned  the  narrow 
pathway  yt  his  elementary  education  with  the 
Bemardlne  Sisters  at  St.  Mary's  Parochial 
School  li.  Wllkas-Barre.  The  frequent  climb 
to  Saint  Joseph's  Monastery  nearby,  lent 
something  of  a  transceiidiug  sweetness  u>  the 
boy.  aiul  slowly,  but  surely,  the  splendor  of 
the  Altar's  Ministry  began  to  shine  In  the 
early  yoruth.  Its  enchantment  never  failed. 
Aa  years  went  by,  little  by  llitle  tender  as- 
pirations to  Ood  shot  upwards  fronj  the  secret 
desires  burning  from  the  Innermoet  so^l  but 
temporarily  quenched  by  exterior  determina- 
tion to  keep  the  secret  and  be  sure  ...  It 
became  relevant.  hovFever.  as  time  flew  by. 
later,  in  St  John  Kanty^  High  School  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Thus,  the  Christian  Bduoa- 
tlon  of  the  home  was  favorably  continued 
and  developed  in  the  wholesome  atmosphere 


of  Catholic  Culture.  The  boy's  normal  In- 
volvement In  frolic  and  fun  did  Kttle  to  quell 
the  steady  urge  tn  bla  voeatkMMa  Meal.  Of 
all  the  Joy*  that  the  paraats  espectaneed  with 
John  this  was  the  greattaet — to  see  him  open- 
ing up  aa  a  fragrant  Sower  to  the  sunahlne 
of  Divine  oocnplacexkcy.  It  thrilled  them,  bis 
alstem  and  relatives,  to  watch  hj«  )ovlal  in- 
nocexice  burst  Into  virtuous  bloaaoms  as  he 
took  an  ascension  to  the  path  that  would  one 
day  lead  young  John  Joeeph  to  the  Altar  of 
Ood.  Above  all  they  wondered,  ae  he  blos- 
somed beneath  the  wann  ny*  of  the 
Bucharistlc  Devotion.  The  altar  boy  grew  into 
a  UUle  cleric.  Tea,  no  woa<ter  Ood  touched 
him  sweetly  with  tlie  finest  chailenge  that 
p^u-ents  could  ever  hope  fur,  the  Holy 
Priesthood. 

Oh,  how  loath  alt  else  seemed  to  be  when 
so  great  an  honor  was  opening  the  doorway 
to  wsloome  their  boy.  their  Johnny,  to  the 
Vineyard  at  Christ.  Happily  enough,  John  re- 
oeived  the  required  oonaent  and  entered  the 
precincts  of  Bt.  Mary's  College  In  Orchard 
Lake,  Michigan.  There  he  was  fervently 
steered  Into  a  thraafold  pattern  of  forma- 
tion; social,  scientific,  aesthetlcaUy  spiritual. 
The  depth  of  this  last  keynote  was  ao  far 
reaching  in  the  young  seminarian  that  be- 
yond doubt,  already  then,  his  Inettructors  and 
guldaooe  directors  sensed  that  here  was  a 
true  product  for  the  va.st  mission  of  Christ  s 
work   In  HKs  Church. 

Time  elapsed  quickly  So.  that  the  pre- 
paratory years  of  John  J.  Fodlrul  bronght  him 
In  direct  contact  with  the  St.  Cyril  and  Meth- 
odlu.s  Seminary  at  Orchard  Lafce  where  he 
delved  wholeheartedly  In  the  study  of  Tlieol- 
ogy.  Inspired  by  the  rich  teachings  of  his 
ma-sters  and  enlightened  by  the  frequent. 
profound  readlnga  and  discuaslana.  the  young 
candidate  became  ready  to  assunM  his  grave 
commitment  to  Christ  aa  a  promlaing  lalxjrer 
la  the  Lord's  Vineyard.  Notwithstanding  Um: 
structurlzed  accumulation  of  knowledge, 
John  was  endowed  with  splrttxaJ  qualities 
that  would  so  develop  tn  his  time  of  aportrv- 
late  as  to  make  ot  him  another  St  Paul.  In 
quest  of  souls.  He  was  approved  and  ordained 
by  the  late  Blahop  Michael  J.  Hotoan,  DX>  at 
Bt.  Peter's  Cathedral  in  Bcraoton,  Peni>eyl- 
vania. 

Then  the  Ecclesiastical  authority  foresaw 
the  potential  of  the  young  priest,  and  even- 
tually after  his  ordination,  requeoted  him  to 
accept  the  appointment  aa  assistant  Pa.'tor. 
to  the  prleet  ot  the  church  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Josaa  acid  Mary  tn  Scrantoo.  Penn- 
sylvania. There,  the  Beverend  John  Joeeph 
Podkul  ramalned  in  actlvltlea  as  a  true  dis- 
ciple of  Jesua  for  two  years,  reaching  souls 
by  his  kindness,  understanding  and  metallic 
dynamism.  Both  young  and  old  sought  htm 
and  cherished  his  help,  guidance  and  con- 
descending UDdcfstanding.  The  Lord  wished 
to  try  ont  bis  good  servant  on  a  harder  and 
more  propitious  mission.  Thus  he  was  trana- 
ferred  as  early  as  Oeoemher  10,  1823.  wbeu 
he  vaji  summoned  as  'Tastor  of  his  own 
flock  "  to  the  parish  of  St  John  the  Baptl.st 
In  Bxeter,  FennsylTanIa  For  not  ?ong  was  he 
the  ~new  nnknown  prleet  "  His  trsmendoirf 
dynamlam  and  active  potential  readily  won 
for  Mw  the  welc(»ne  UUe  of  the  "Hard  Work- 
er" and  "Accomplished  Administrator."  Ver- 
ily he  eame  to  the  Umeligbt  of  fame,  for  he 
weaned  his  way  marveloualy  through  every 
h&idshtp  achieving  results  that  fcr  somebody 
else  may  have  been  a  streniious  ordeal  and 
an  apparent  faflure. 

Restlees  In  his  vital  demeanor,  he  droTe 
with  broad  strides  fomenting  true  spiritual- 
ity in  the  parlEb  and  organl^ng  simulta- 
neously respondble  eocietlei  with  good  moral 
standards.  His  careful  plannlxkg  and  watch- 
ful guidance  rendered  passible  the  numerous 
.Improvement  that  could  be  wltrjeaoed  since 
his  arrival  At  the  very  outset  everyone  sensed 
his  high  values  fWr  Religious  Bdncatlon.  To 
this  purpose  he  eatablMwd  Cateetietleai  In- 
struction. But  it  was  not  until  1938  on  June 
15,  that  St.  John's  pariah  would  be  shadowed 
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by  the  eclipse  of  their  beloved  Pastor  Their 
tireless  shepherd  was  transplanted  Into  an- 
other field  of  Christ's  Vineyard  This  time  he 
foiind  himself  engaged  in  the  vast  experi- 
ences at  the  St.  BtanlalauB  Kostka  Parish  in 
the  northern  area  of  WUkes-Barre,  Pa.  In 
conformance  with  his  high  Ideals,  here  too, 
our  hero  was  readying  himself  for  every  sacri- 
fice regardless  of  cost,  for  Ood  and  for  the 
Church — for  Souls.  Nothing  could  deter  him. 
HIS  sublime  urge  became  a  noble  passion 
for  his  Leader.  He  sensed  at  once  that  lack 
of  funds  hailed  the  doom  of  the  parish  thriv- 
ing. But  nothing  could  hinder  his  superb, 
dynamic  willpower,  engendering  new  vim, 
new  possibilities  and  portraying  the  glory  of 
a  good  exit! 

Thus,  he  franchlsed  an  easy  o\itlet  midst 
barriers  of  strenuous  difficulties.  Nothing 
could  deter  his  platu  He  was  resolved  to  win 
over  the  tempest  of  adversity  .  .  .  so  he  did  I 
Super  human  effort  on  the  part  of  this  priest 
.scored  up  a  series  of  achievements.  He  man- 
aged to  carry  out  his  plans,  purchased  needed 
property,  as  his  views  seemed  to  roU  out  of 
his  mathematically  skilled  mind  aa  of  a 
genius  engineer.  What  more,  despite  the 
heavy  storms  of  depression  that  drenched  the 
nationwide  dropping  budget  with  Inflation, 
he  ripped  the  barring  obstacles  like  a  giant 
superman,  and  though  he  failed  to  build  a 
new  church,  he  readily  renovated  the  first 
structure.  Highly  aware  of  the  Importance  of 
spiritual  foundation  of  his  flock,  he  did  not 
yield  until  the  parish  could  once  more  smile 
with  satisfaction  as  it  came  Into  poeseeslon  of 
Us  own  parochial  school.  For  this  reason,  he 
urged  the  Immediate  purchase  of  a  public 
school  building  and  the  annexation  of  a  con- 
vent which  he  staffed  with  the  Bernardlne 
.sisters  of  St.  Francis  from  Mt.  Alvemla.  Bead- 
ing. Pennsylvania.  Now  that  the  elementary 
grades,  one  to  eight,  were  In  session.  Father 
began  to  wrestle  with  new  difficulties  in  the 
parish.  Somehow  he  managed  to  overcome  all 
of  these  and  procured  to  make  possible  a  new 
era  of  prosperity  and  welfare  In  this  nucleus 
Ju.st,  as  the  sunshine  streamed  through  the 
dew  in  lasting  Blessing,  the  Lord  saw  it  fit  to 
wrench  Father  John  out  of  his  deserved  re- 
lief Into  greater  trials  giving  him  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  self-sanctiflcatlon  In  the  nar- 
row pathway  of  self-abnegation  and  ths 
Cross 

Already  destined  for  another  portion  of 
the  great  pact  that  Christ  be  made  known 
and  served,  he  was  sent  to  the  town  of  Olen 
Lyon.  Pennsylvania  on  September  IS,  193a 
From  the  start  he  wedged  himself  and  hope- 
fully sought  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  whose  day 
brought  him  there  to  help  bring  the  Master's 
work  to  success  in  a  parish  steeped  in  debt. 
Soon  his  hand  was  set  to  work  at  St.  Adal- 
bert's Parish,  he  became  l>oth  employer  and 
employee  At  the  same  time,  lacking  funds, 
meant  scraping  up  from  an  insignificant 
scratch  He  worked  to  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
tin  he  managed  to  produce  an  uruwjcountable 
amount  of  Improvements  and  so  established 
an  adequate  school  for  the  children's  educa- 
tion. Of  course,  his  relentless  spirit,  guided  by 
Divine  grace  and  wisdom,  answered  for  his 
admirable  accomplishments.  With  all  this 
sagacious  planning,  he  labored  In  every  direc- 
tion. Extensive  changes  followed  with  Im- 
provements. In  a  short  time  the  pious  prleet 
had  the  Interior  of  the  church  renovated  and 
sufficiently  modified.  Once  more  he  was  forced 
to  set  church  property  in  order.  He  estab- 
lished the  badly  needed  catechetical  school 
and  again  turned  over  Its  administration  to 
ths  Bernardlne  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  to  whom 
he  fondly  owed  his  elementary  education.  Let 
none  think  that  administrative  work  and 
pastorate  of  his  particular  parish  was  a  sole 
concern  of  the  Prleet.  Far  from  It  I  One  mu«t 
remember  Father  John  Podkul  as  an  Apoatle  I 
Thus  his  Immediate  area  of  work  would  little 
satisfy  the  generous  soul  embellished  with 
virtues  at  human  pity  and  charity.  HU  prlect- 
ly  heart  wm  anzloua  to  spreMl  t»r  and  wide 
the  kinyvan  of  Ood — eepeoUUy  too,  to  hla 
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little  onw.  Hla  heart,  attuned  to  the  Heart  of 
Christ  sought  out  the  soiUs,  burning  to  com- 
fort them,  heal  their  wound  and  bring  them 
to  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  his  Master 
Jesus. 

In  this  wise,  he  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Institute  for  foriom  children  and 
homeless  tots.  Because  of  his  great  fatherly 
love,  he  extended  his  protective  eye  to  the 
welfare  of  St.  Stanislaus  Institute  In  Nantl- 
coke.  Pennsylvania.  This  exists  today.  In  the 
motherly  hands  of  the  Bernardlne  Sisters  of 
St    Francis. 

This  Institute  is  a  glowing  memorial  that 
reflects  in  a  very  special  way  the  tedious  work 
and  sacrifice  of  Father  John  Podkul  who,  as 
its  challenging  director,  held  the  post  for 
twenty  eight  years  since  his  election  in  1928. 
By  1938  he  was  still  its  prominent  figure, 
winning  the  election  as  the  President  of  the 
Institute's  Board  of  Directors.  This  post  he 
held  for  a  period  of  five  years  It  was  during 
this  time  that  the  new  chapel,  auditorium 
and  laundry  were  constructed  under  his  aus- 
picious care  .  .  .  Just  another  proof  of  the 
superhuman  Involvement  outside  his  many 
tasks  as  a  Pastor.  Confessor  and  Administra- 
tor There  too,  he  managed  to  purchase  a 
school  building  for  the  educational  benefit 
of  the  children.  In  order  to  promulgate  the 
perpetuity  of  aid  necessary  to  Bt.  Stan's. 
Father  organized  the  "Social  Service  Depart- 
ment, '  endowed  the  Institute  with  the  med- 
ical and  legal  staffs  as  well  as  various  active 
Auxiliary  Groups  In  the  neighboring  parishes 
that  then  flourished  In  the  Diocese.  All  of  this 
fabulous  zeal  and  potential  that  intertwined 
administrative  organizations  and  spirited 
suppwrt  in  an  upheaval  of  helping  a  humane 
cause  spread  far  and  wide,  won  for  Father 
John  Podkul  a  long  chain  of  com|>llments 
and  recognition.  / 

Hence,  it  also  caught  the  perspltsitlous  eye 
of  the  Most  Beverend  Stephen  S.  Woznlckl. 
then  Auxiliary  Blahop  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Detroit.  This  noted  Prelate  selected  Father 
John  Podkul.  with  an  approval  of  the  late 
Edward  Cardinal  Mooney.  and  apr>olnted  the 
young  priest  to  the  status  of  the  First  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  newly  established 
Catholic  league  for  Bellglous  Assistance  to 
Poland.  To  this  work  he  dedicated  himself 
with  untold  sacrifices,  unprecedented  diffi- 
culties, even  grave  humiliations,  alleging  a 
fulltlme  devotion  and  heroic  perseverence. 
Without  questioning,  he  obtained  a  leave  of 
absence  from  his  Ordinary,  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Bishop  William  Hafey.  to  begin  a  lab- 
orious quest  Father  John  resorted  to  many 
tiresome  trips  all  around  the  country.  His 
great  sojourn  through  the  Dioceees,  where 
semantic  groups  of  Polish  extraction  popu- 
lated the  area,  brought  about  the  creation  of 
a  worthy  organization  for  foreign  aid,  ex- 
pressly to  the  oppressed  people  of  Poland 
After  many  exhausting  travels,  he  organized 
a  number  of  favorable  movements  that  cor- 
responded wholeheartedly  to  the  primary  task 
of  soliciting  funds  towards  this  great  goal. 
Besides  the  monetary  aid.  he  stimulated  great 
drives  of  religious  materials  fumlahing  com- 
plete outflM  for  the  churches  and  chapels  In 
vestments  and  religious  utenaUs.  especially  as 
pertaining  to  the  Llttugy  of  the  Mass  and 
the  Administration  of  the  Sacraments.  All 
this  aid  was  rendered  In  behalf  of  the  multi- 
needs  of  the  people  chiefly  during  the  doleful 
period  of  reconstruction  that  followed  as  the 
sad  effects  of  World  War  n. 

Noth  withstanding  the  cumbersome  task 
and  frequently  repudlatmg  sltxiaUons,  his 
great  faith  and  truat  to  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, as  weU  as  his  hope  to  the  gratifying 
generosity  of  the  Pollah  extraction,  insured 
Father  Podkul '•  anticipated  suocess  with  m 
remarkable  sum  of  SS£  parochial  units,  work- 
ing with  the  totenslty  of  Union  in  the  Oath- 
oUo  League  eetabllshed  vmder  bis  supervi- 
sion. The  far  reaching  efforts  of  this  strenu- 
ous work  can  be  rMillzed  only  hereafter,  when 
Ood  to  HU  Divine  Mercy  deems  well  to  re- 
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veal    his   recompense   In   fulfillment   of   His 
promises:  "A  Hundredfold." 

Once  the  Polish  Welfare  Program  came  to 
a  successful  close,  an  exhausted  but  h^py 
Father  John  PodkiU  returned  to  his  :>08t  and 
pastoral  duties  at  St  Abalberfs  In  Glen  Lyon 
where  destiny  left  him  'tUl  the  day  of  Octo- 
ber 3.  1966.  Then  It  was  that  a  new  sum- 
mons desttoed  Father  to  wend  his  way  to 
St  Marys  Nativity  Parish  to  Plymouth, 
Pennsvlvanla.  It  was  during  this  lapse  of 
time  betwesn  the  pastorate  of  Qlen  Lyon  and 
afterwards  at  Bt  Mary's  Father  Podkul  also 
served  as  Chaplain  of  the  Polish  Union  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  from  iWa  to  1966  Then 
It  held  Wllkes-Barre  as  Its  headquarters. 

Once  Father  John  took  over  his  new  mis- 
sion at  St.  Mary's  Nativity  Pariah  to  Ply- 
mouth, he  immediately  got  to  work.  His 
phUosophy  that  God  would  be  served  better 
in  a  more  pleasant  atmosphere,  urged  him 
to  modify  conditions  and  better  circum- 
stances for  his  flock  It  was  then  that  he 
really  delv<?d  Into  the  excessive  work  with- 
out selfish  toteresu,  requeeUng  God's  help 
above  all  else  In  return  the  good  Lord  re- 
warded thU  chUdlike  confidence  with  unique 
graces  of  suoceseful  accomplishment.  Be- 
sides oiu-  Lord  advanced  Father  John  to  his 
prayerllfe  and  sacrlflcUl  self-giving  Playing 
on  this  zealous  Instrument,  Ood  blessed  his 
parishioners  to  prosperity  and  grace  in  as 
much  as  they  too  corresponded  with  His 
Blessings. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Father  John  Pod- 
kul's  love  of  the  Blessed  Mother  and  the 
Sacramental  Lord  helped  him  to  wTeetle 
against  unpleasant  circumstances  and  reach 
the  exit  he  searched.  Through  his  outstand- 
ing efforts,  church  property  was  augmented 
acoordtog  to  further  advancements  sad 
needs,  for  school  and  convent.  The  parish 
grove  too,  suffered  considerable  change  and 
embellezment  with  proper  adjustmenu  ;n 
regard  to  posterior  recreational  demands  The 
church  then  underwent  transformation  be- 
cause of  the  unwavering  zeal  of  Father  John 
Podkul.  Thus  the  expansion  of  the  Sanctuary, 
the  new  pulpit  and  the  Baptismal  Pont,  as 
well  as  the  annexation  of  rest  rooms  and 
parking  loU,  contributed  to  the  welfare  of 
many  eliminating  the  barriers  hindering 
order  and  space  adaption.  This  appUcatlon 
to  administrative  areas  might  wrongly  im- 
press people  and  provoke  relative  criticism  as 
to  Father's  sptrltuaUty.  Par  from  it.  Never! 
His  mind  and  heart  strummed  to  a  singular 
harmonic  cord — that  of  total  endowment  and 
commitment  to  Christ  His  priestly  desires, 
transcended  his  soul  from  the  ephemoral 
matter  of  earthly  mire  and  distilled  In  the 
atmosphere  of  spiritual  treasures  swayed  It 
to  balance  to  his  aspirations.  He  wanted  his 
church,  school  and  bulldtogs  equipped  and 
free  from  debit — and  did  it  ...  so  they  would 
conduce  souls  to  work  for  greater  sharing  for 
the  glory  of  Ood.  Most  of  all  he  yearned  to 
possess  a  Salvlflc  Talisman  for  each  of  his 
loving  sheep;  the  spirit  of  Christ  In  con- 
stant growth  In  the  Holy  Faith,  to  grow  and 
become  robust  to  grace  and  flourish  evermore 
In  the  magnificent  garden  of  the  Mystical 
Body,  the  Church.  He  sought  to  bring  lost 
souls  to  the  confessional,  to  make  them 
whole,  to  create  a  heavenly  Utopia  of  "Peace 
on  Earth  and  Good  Will  to  Men"  by  drawing 
throngs  to  the  God  of  Love  in  the  Bucharlst: 
in  this  solace,  he  wished  to  yield  UUes  that 
blossom  constantly  to  the  sweet  Vineyard  of 
Christ.  By  their  perfume  of  innocence  they 
would  clear  the  air  of  poUutlon  of  bad  morals. 
Tea,  he  tried  by  dire  tasks,  to  spread  the 
Oa^>el  News  witnessing  to  Christ  with  his 
secret,  silent  acts  of  true  charity  to  a  fatherly 
magnitude  of  heart.  He  tried  to  beoonos  aU 
to  all  who  souf^t  him  and  ooopersted  with 
his  willing  readiness.  He  did  this, — never  once 
counting  the  coat. 

In  the  endeavor  to  svcrrotxnd  the  Lord  with 
special  attention,  be  created  ths  Alt«r  and 
Rosary  Sodetlee  and  the  Cbrlsttan  Motben 
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Orsaoisation.  He  gatber«d  Um  youth  aii4 
children  setting  Uimb  •  ^ilrltu*!  advaac*- 
Bkent  in  Um  Society  at  ttio  IniaiU  Jesus  oi 
Pr«(ue  UMI  Um  Chlltlren  of  Mary  B*wUdare<t 
aa  to  U>e  future  of  tfae  parlafa  youtb.  tbm 
tatb«rly  pastor  f«sr«d  tba  ess*  o<  wayvard- 
neas  In  aom*,  smi  tbe  best,  nnlfiss  provlsiojaA 
rel&Uve  to  a  hsaitby  social  life  would  accom- 
pany an  Intrinsic  religious  stage.  Ttaiw,  aa 
sooa  ss  he  proepflred,  the  puroltase  of  a  pub- 
lic school  for  a  "Youth  Centsr"  together 
with  tike  "pateos"  marlted  ths  becLoalug  of  a 
happy  InvestuMzit  lit  1M6.  Pather  stipuiat«dl 
amounts  osaded  to  purchase  aiaterlals  and 
enact  procrama.  aad  established  traiued  la- 
rtruetora  as  well  as  trainees  fur  the  con-> 
tlnuance  of  the  groups  established  la  sec- 
tors; Boy  Scouts.  Boys'  Club,  Olrl  Scouts, 
Sewing  Clrclas,  Arts  and  Crafu  Sector  aitd  a 
variety  of  Inter-actlTltiea  that  slowly  but 
sur«ly  expanded  and  gave  rise  to  a  fon4 
gathering  placa  for  the  teens  of  our  parish. 
The  laurel  ot  tliLs  Center  bckinga  to  the  great 
foreseer  of  a  true  Father  and  Sdueator  be* 
hind  the  screens:  Patlker  John  J.  Podkul.  " 

He  ooorlshed  the  men  in  their  spiritual 
tastes  by  estabtishlng  for  them  the  Holy 
Kama  Society,  nir— ingii  surely  Oowed  fruu 
Heaven  upon  this  servant  of  Ood  aitd  bis 
endeavon.  How  Kse  could  he  do  what  b« 
achieved?  Tbey  affected  the  growth  of  the 
number  at  Mass,  at  the  Cuoununlon  rail, 
and  those  that  frequented  the  Devotions. 

nnally  a  atlfer  lining  dawned  on  tha 
horizon  of  his  beautiful  priestly  life.  For  hM 
devotednesB  to  the  sorrlce  of  the  church,  on 
May  33.  19M  His  Hollneae  Pope  John  XXIII 
elevated  John  J.  Podkul  to  the  high  rank  ot 
a  Domestic  Prelate  fthls  means  one  honored 
as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Pope's  tuniae- 
hold  which  entitles  him  to  the  official  list  of 
the  ANHUAKIO  PONTTPICIO"  at  the  VaU- 
can.  with  special  privileges  granted  yet  by 
Pope  Plus  X  oa  February  31.  1906)  t:ton- 
ferrlng  on  him  the  title  at  a  Right  Reverend 
Monalgnor,  the  special  ceremony  was  enact- 
ed by  His  Bicellency  the  Most  Reverend 
Jerome  D  Hannon.  D.D.  on  September  13, 
1969  The  Investiture  of  the  new  Prelate  tooK 
place  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  In  Scran- 
ton.  Pennsylvania.  As  s  dignitary  of  Monslg- 
noral  rank,  the  Very  Reverend  John  Podkul 
pledged  himself  to  spend  his  Itfe  to  Its  full- 
ness In  his  commitment  to  his  Church. 
Christ's  Mystical  Body  The  Joy  and 
blessings  of  the  elevation  pTcimoted  the  spirit 
of  welfare  and  solidarity  among  his  people. 
It  rendered  speetal  consolation  to  the  humbly 
disposed  servant.  Monalgnor  John  Joseph 
Podkul 

From  thence,  his  tireless  nature  set  a  new 
stcuidard  of  still  greater  endeavors  pro  spirit, 
ual  as  well  as  material  matters  In  his  Im- 
mediate environment.  Bver  trusting  In  Ood, 
never  accepting  credit  for  self,  he  simply 
shrank  frtnn  ostentation  and  oratloTM  This 
Lb  why  our  good  Lord  deemed  to  draw  His 
faithful  son  closer  to  His  fitocred  Heart  He 
crowned  his  works  with  a  very  amccessful  ont- 
come,  with  a  fruitful  harvest  of  fifty  years, 
splendid  merlta  of  a  wonderful  accumulation 
of  laborious  achievements.  Tet  the  tests  of 
the  Lord  continued  successively  reiterating 
his  very  yielding  and  submission  with  fxirther 
apurta  of  trials,  discomforts  and  even  physi- 
cal aliments.  Though  the  flesh  was  weak,  hta 
spirit  turned  like  a  giant  rock  of  Olbraltar 
In  the  busy  (H-ograms  be  endured  each  day. 
Strain  and  stress  never  broke  him  down.  No 
wonder,  when  the  great  giant  seemed  to  towe* 
and  rwoy  aa  he  rumbled,  he  rase  onoe  more, 
stronger  than  ever  sharing  his  own  eoxiragfl 
to  strengthen  weaker  characters  than  hU 
own.  T%la  aplrltnal  energy  had  Its  own  source 
only  tn  the  constant  Intrinsic  endeavor  <A 
fifty  years  at  ptayei  and  sscrlSeee,  ourtfled 
by  the  crystaTIlne  fJre  of  the  cross  and  mold- 
ed by  the  magnetic  hand  of  an  Almighty  Ood 
In  whose  providence  he  placed  his  Faith. 
hia  Hope,  his  Joy.  IVow  then,  as  the  fifty  ye&ia 
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wreatiMd  out  the  rtsrrUng  aoreota  of  60 
crowns  ol  a  glorious  life  In  Cbrlst.  with 
caurlat.  the  anaal  of  Ood  sUll  chaileDgse  Mon- 
■Ignor  John  aa  he  dkl  of  yore,  to  the  falter- 
ing Jacob:  "Take  and  eat,  you  still  have  a 
Umi^  >>uraey  to  go.  " 

Ad  Moltoa  Anncia  Ln  the  Vineyard  of  the 
Lord.  Oo  oot  stop  .  .  .  there  Is  sUll  work  to 
be  oona.  Monslgnor.  Do  aot  hsaltat*  Tet 
a  don*  vcon  of  sacxlQce  and  work,  more 
heavenly  riches  to  store  .  .  .  yuux  undying 
vim  must  not  cease  tUl  Christ's  vital  spirit 
draws  you  with  every  fiber  In  you  to  the 
perpetual  joys  of  an  everlasting  crowu  Iti 
Ueaveu. 

Oo  un  I  Brave  the  tempests  of  the  earthly 
sea.  coiitlaue  saving  inunurUU  souUi.  live  to 
love  la  ycur  Christ— serve  your  High  Priest. 
Uh  Jubilant  SolenlzarlanI 

Ad  MulLos  Annos!  Olgbt  Reverend  Mon- 
slguor!  May  each  heart  rejoice  with  you  and 
lilug  the  MAGNIFICAT  as  they  contemplate 
the  marvels  He  prepared  for  thuse  who  love 
Him,  for  His  followers— HIS  ALTER  CHKIS- 
TUSl 

Ad  Multos  AnnosI 

— E.   B  M. 

Mass  or  THAi«KSCivrm> 

Sunday,  August  3»,   1971—4  00  P.M 

St.    Mary's    Nativity    Church — Plymouth. 

The  Moet  Reverend  J.  Carroll  McCormlck, 
UX)^  Bishop  of  Scranton,  prealdli.g. 

Principal  Celebrant:  Reverend  Mmislgnor 
John  J.  Podkul. 

Ooncelebrants :  Rev  Stanislaus  Slomlaskl, 
Rev.  Juhii  Kuwalklewlcz.  Rev.  Stanislaus 
Kallnowskl,  Rev.  Anthony  Koslowskl.  Rev 
Joseph  Sadowskl,  MM,  and  Rev  Henry 
Zapotockl 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Rev.  Mon.-^lgnnr 
James  C   Timlin. 

Lector.  Mr   Bernard  Janoekl 

Presentation  of  offertory  gifts:  Sister  M. 
Amelia,  C-S.B  ,  Mr.  John  Ratajcsak.  Mr. 
Leonard  Stavlsh.  Miss  Ann  D  Pleban.  Sister 
M  ftther,  C.S.B.,  B*r  Robert  Stavlsh.  Mr 
StanJeyl  Pleban.  and  Mrs  Manhs  Donaldson. 

Sacred  Chant:  8t  Cecelia's  Choir — Mr  A 
Magda.  Director 

Reoesslcnai :  "Serdecma  Matko". 

jT^Bit-ii:  DiMNiai  Mnvc 

Cocktai;s. 

Hors  D'jeuvres. 

Fruit  cocktail  supreme. 

Chef's  tossed  salad. 

Relishes. 

Oven  roast  of  beef  with  mushroom  gravy. 

Baked  potato. 

Belgian  carrots. 

Dliuier  rolU  and  butter. 

Coffee. 

Tea. 

MUk. 

Ice  creaai  cake  roU. 

QouxBif  Joan-KB  BAMQurr  PaoaaAis 

Prtvcesslonal    Orchestra 

Preaentatloo  ot  guests:  Bar.  Joseph  B. 
Papka.  Honorary  Chairman. 

Star  Spangled  Banner:  Assembly. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  B  PUny. 
Pastor.  8e  Peter  and  Paul  Chtircti,  Plains. 
Pa, 

Toast:    Mr.   BfalcoUn   Rule,   Co-Chatnnan. 


Remarks  and  Introdixrtlon  of  toaatmaater: 
Mr    Edward  WUkas,  Chairman. 

Toaatmaster:  R«t.  Hilary  L.  Maanowaki. 
RTX.,  Adna.  Sacted  Heart  of  JettkM  Oburcfa. 
Dnpout,  Pa. 

Remarks:  Moat  Rev  J.  Carroll  McCormlck, 
D  D..  Bishop  of  Scranton. 

OreetlngB  from  school  children:  Ttioreaa 
Zvba. 

Remarks  -  Mayor  Edward  Bums.  Plymoutli, 
Pa. 

Choral   tribute;    "Feaat   Day   Soof"— "L«t 
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There  Be  Peace,'  St.  CeoaUa's  CboU— A. 
Magfla,  Director. 

Address:  Hon.  Peter  Paul  Oleaewskl,  Judge. 
Coounon  Pkas  Court,  Luxarns  County,  Pa. 

PoUah  dances:  Polish  Nationa,  Alliance 
Oandag  Group. 

Humorist:  Joaeph  Gallagher. 

Principal  Address.  Rev.  Msgr.  Vincent  V. 
Bockowlca.  Pastor  Emeritus — St.  Stanislaus 
Church,  Detroit.  Michigan 

PresentaUon:  Mrs.  Delbert  H.  Cragle,  Co- 
Chalrman. 

Concluding  retnar'^A.  Jubliarlan.  Rev. 
Bisgr.  John  J.  Podkul. 

Benediction  Rev.  Mji«r  Michael  C  Polcha. 
Paator,  Holy  Trinity  Church.  SwoyervlUe.  Pa 

"Holy  Ood  Wo  Praise  Tiiy  Name":  Assem- 
bly. 

Receaslonal :   Orobeatra. 

Dancing  and  refreshments. 

OOLDEN    JT»Bn  tr    (OMMrrTBT 

Honorary  chaLrmaii.  Rev  Joeej-l.  E.  Papka, 
Bev  Joseph  S.  Sltko. 

Chairman:  Mr  Edward  Wilkes. 

Co-chairman:  Mrs.  Delbert  H  Cragle,  Mr. 
Maloolm  Rule 

Secretary.  Miss  Helen  Cebula. 

Treasurer.    Mrs.  Anthony  PloUrcwskl. 

Ticnar  coMMTT-m 

Mr  Leonard  Wojclk.  Chairman;  Mrs 
Felicia  Blenynakl,  Co-Chalrman;  Miss 
Blanche  Bylliiskl.  Mrs  Helene  Clerlerski 
Mr  Delbert  H  Cragle.  Mrs  RlEabrth  Dudek. 
Mr  Anthony  OalMiel.  Mrs.  Helea  JanoskI, 
and  Mrs   Caroline  KosloskI 

Mrs.  Helen  Llplnskl,  Mrs.  Bertha  Kuzmln- 
ski.  Mra  Mary  MarUnakl,  Mrs  Thecdore  Loke. 
Mrs.  Joanne  Tanek,  Mrs.  CIsudta  Nowak, 
Mrs  Clara  Poslusny.  and  Mrs.  Frances  Prry- 
byLskl. 

lECEPnO.V 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Sjnlth.  Chairman;  Miss  Gerl 
Lukaaavage,  Co-Chalrman.  Mra  Bernlce 
Mugjo.  Mr.  Bernard  Jannskl,  Mrs.  Mikriim 
Makoa,  Mlas  Caroline  O'Bourke,  Mra.  Ger- 
trude Phillips,  and  Mrs.  Clara  Zawat&kl 


Mrs    Helen  Hlnkley  and  Mrs.  LlTIIan  Loke 


Mr.  Frank  PblUlpa.  Mn;  Crertrude  Luka- 
vltch,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Stush 

INVTTATIOKS   AUD   BOOKLET 

Mis.  Marlyn  Zlotek.  Chairman.  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine Plotrowskl.  Co-Chalrman.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Cebrlck.  Mrs.  Joaepbine  Strungoaskl,  Mrs. 
jo«nne  Yanek,  and  Mrs.  StephaiUa  Dzlekau. 

As  we  oelehrate  the  Oaiden  Jubilee  of 
Ordlnatluu  to  the  Sacred  Prleathood  of  our 
beloved  P^itor,  Mouslgnor  Jotin  J.  Podkul. 
we  wish  to  express  our  sincere  gratitude  to 
all  Uiose  who  have  contributed  so  generou&ly 
to  tiM  suooees  o/  tiila  Joyous  oocaalun. 

It  waa  through  the  ootnblned  leadership 
of  our  respected  priests.  Rev.  Joseph  £. 
Papka  and  Bev.  Joseph  S.  Sltko,  and  the  de- 
voted efforts  of  members  of  the  parish  so- 
etetlas.  panahloners  aad  friends  of  at  Mary's 
tliat  this  Jubilee  celebration  grew  to  reality. 

TO  you,  cur  Pastor,  we  extend  sincere  con- 
gratulations, and  we  ask  Ood  to  stiower  Uls 
abundant  blessings  upon  you. 

MarVs  Pariah  Jubilee  Co^AUttee. 


Mr  JcBiuai 

Finally  we  celebrated  the  greatest  of  days 
of  my  pxrleetly  life,  my  Golden  Jubilee  In  the 
Holy  Priesthood  of  Ctirlst 

I  owe  It  to  you,  my  dear  people  from  8t 
MaryX  »n<J  from  all  the  other  neighboring 
partehea  where  I  -worked,  that  this  great 
solemnity  did  take  place.  Tbrougti  the  un- 
selfish sacrlflce  of  so  many  wonderful  parish- 
ioners and  friends.  It  was  poaslble  for  me  to 
see  through  those  years  of  Ood*B  work. 

I  am  vary  happy  for  this  Oolden  Day.  and 
wlab  to  ^hn^k  you  with  the  most  cordial 
gratitude.  Humbly  I  otTer  Thanksginng  to 
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the  Btemal  Tether  fcr  His  unwavering  pater- 
nal care  for  me. 

Trota  the  depths  of  my  heart  t  tbank  ytn 
all  and  Meas  yon;  I  pray  Ood  to  abovpsr  Hla 
choicest  graeee  upon  each  and  eveiyuua  oC 
you 

In  a  special  senae,  I  extend  my  thanks  to 
the  Committee  and  friends  that  made  such 
great  efforts  for  thfs  memorable  occasion. 
Tou  certainly  went  big  in  helping  out  with 
your  kind  contrlbutlona  Words  are  inade- 
quate to  expieas  all  Td  love  to  say.  80  thank 
you  again,  most  sincerely 

As  soon  as  possible,  you  will  receive  a  warm 
note  of  thanks  through  the  mall  for  your 
gifts  and  donations. 

God  bless  you  and  love  you. 

MONSICNOR    PODKUl,, 


GEN      CASIMIR    PULASKI.     FATHER 
OP  THE  AMERICAN  CAVALRY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKl 

OF  i«aw  /ouarr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATn'ES 

Thursday,  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  HELSTOSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  Octo- 
ber 11  raaxked  the  192d  anniversary  of 
the  death  oi  Oen.  Caaimlr  Pulaski.  Mm 
i^rreat  Polish  soldier  and  patriot  who  gave 
his  Ufe  In  the  struggle  for  American  In- 
dependence. Without  his  superb  leader- 
ship of  the  first  American  cavalry  forces, 
the  poorly  organized  and  lU-equlpi)ed 
colonial  troops  would  have  been  seriously 
weakened  aiid  possibly  defeated.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  recall  some  of  the  details 
of  the  remarkable  career  of  this  man  who 
did  so  much  and  finally  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  to  hdp  us  win  our 
Independence. 

Pulaski  was  bom  in  Podolia,  Poland, 
on  March  4.  1748.  He  became  interested 
In  military  affairs  before  he  reached  his 
majority  and  served  in  the  guard  of  Diice 
Charles  of  Courland  before  he  reached 
the  age  of  30.  In  1768,  he  joined  his 
father.  Joseph  Pulaski,  as  one  of  the 
eight  original  associates  of  the  Confeder- 
ation of  Barr,  a  national  Polish  move- 
ment against  Russian  oppression.  He 
and  his  father  pledged  themselves  to 
freeing  Poland.  Casimlr  carried  on  a 
partisan  warfare  against  the  Russians 
after  his  father's  death,  and  in  1709 
raised  a  revolt  In  Lithuania.  He  finally 
forced  the  Russians  to  withdraw  from 
the  fortiftod  monastery  of  Cfiewtoc.hova 
to  which  he  had  been  driven  and  took 
an  active  part  In  forcing  them  acroBB  the 
Vistula. 

Subsequent  military  reverses  caused 
Pulaski  to  leave  Poland  He  went  to 
Turkey  to  seek,  luisuocessf  ully,  the  aid  of 
the  Sultan  against  the  RuBslsms.  He  then 
vent  to  Paris  In  177S.  It  was  in  the 
French  capital  that  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Benjamin  Franklin.  After 
his  talks  with  PrankUn  he  became  In- 
terested in  the  American  struggle  for  in- 
deperKience  and  came  to  this  country  In 
March  of  1777.  He  immediately  Joined 
Oeneral  Washington's  staff  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  battle  of  Brandywlne.  in 
company  with  Oreene,  Wayne.  SolUTan, 
and  LafayeCte,  he  struck  his  first  Mow 
in  behalf  of  the  American  cause.  His 
great  service  In  this  engagement  was  to 
defeat  the  attempt  of  tbe  enemy  to  cat 


off  the  line  of  ret7«at.  He  executed  his 
task  so  suceeasXully  and  promptly  that, 
upon  the  recommendation  ol  Washing- 
ton, he  was  conxmiaaioned  a  brigadier 
general  by  Congress  and  assigned  to 
c(Mnmand  the  newly  organised  American 
cavalry.  Oeieral  Washington,  in  his  let- 
ter to  Congress  recommending  Pulaski 
for  this  position,  said: 

This  gfentleman  has  been,  like  as.  engaged 
In  defending  ^e  liberty  and  Independence 
of  his  country  and  has  sacrlfieed  his  fortune 
to  hie  aeal  for  these  objects.  Be  derives  from 
hence  a  title  to  our  reapeot  that  ought  to 
operate  In  his  favor  as  far  as  the  good  of  the 
service  will  permit. 

Pulaski  later  saved  the  Arm^  from  a 
surprise  at  WarreD  Tavern,  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Germantown,  In  the  winter  of  1777-78, 
he  participated  In  the  operations  of  Oen. 
Anthony  Wayne  and  helped  defeat  a 
division  of  British  troops  at  Haddon- 
field,  N.  J.  Subsequently,  he  was  assigned 
to  special  duty  at  Valley  Forge. 

Congress,  upcm  General  PulJiski's  sug- 
gestion and  upon  the  reconunendation 
of  Oeneral  Washington,  authorised  the 
f  ormaUon  of  a  corps  of  lancers  and  light 
infantry  to  be  commanded  by  Pulaski. 
This  corps,  which  was  recruited  mostly 
in  Baltimore,  later  became  famous  as 
"Pulaski's  Legion." 

Performing  garrison  duty  at  Mlnislnk, 
N.J.,  during  the  fcdlowing  winter,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  return  to  more  acti\e 
military  service  in  Eurc^e,  but  Washing- 
ton persuaded  him  to  remain.  On  May  8, 
1779.  he  entered  Charleston.  S.C  .  and 
3  days  later.  May  11.  the  city  was  at- 
tacked by  900  British  troops.  Pulaski  s 
forces  were  heavily  outnumbered,  but 
he  held  the  city  until  the  arrival  of  re- 
inforcements on  May  13. 

In  the  siege  ol  Savannah,  where  he  met 
his  death,  he  rendered  distinguished 
service.  In  the  assault  of  October  8,  he 
commanded  the  entire  cavalry,  botn 
French  and  American.  During  the  battle 
be  received  a  wound  which  eventually 
proved  fataL 

For  the  account  of  0«ieral  Pula&ki 
dying  in  the  arms  of  Col.  Richard  Clough 
Anderson,  we  have  the  word  of  CokHiel 
Anderson's  grandson,  Edward  Lowell 
Anderson.  The  biography  of  Colonel  An- 
derson, published  by  his  grandson  in 
1879,  contains  the  following: 

The  attack  |on  Savannah),  though  at 
severai  points  snocessful.  waa.  In  Xtm  end. 
repulsed.  Upon  his  way  back  to  camp,  my 
grandfather  mat  Puiaakl.  Tba  unhappy  Pols 
was  mounted  upon  a  rough-moving  pony, 
at  whose  every  step  the  blood  from  a  mortal 
wound  churned  np  In  the  long  boots  of  the 
rider  Until  death  r^eased  Puiaakl  from  his 
sufferings,  at  some  hoar  during  that  night. 
Major  Anderson  remained  wltb  him  Be 
received  from  tbe  dying  man  a  sword,  in 
memory  of  the  sad  service. 

Ttiere  is  no  further  mention  at  Pul- 
aski's award  in  Mr.  Andersoo's  book. 

The  details  given  In  other  historical 
accounts  differ,  but  there  is  general 
agreement  that  Pulaski  was  carried  frocn 
the  battlefield  after  the  conflict  to  the 
American  brig  V/asv  for  transfer  to 
Charleston.  Two  days  later.  In  the  ootn- 
pany  of  his  close  friend  and  subordinate, 
Captain  Bentalou,  he  died  of  the  gan- 
grene which  had  set  into  his  wound  He 


was  buried  at  sea.  but,  when  the  Frendi 
fleet  reached  Charieston,  a  memorial 
procession  and  service  wene  held.  Pul- 
aski's empty  cofSn  was  followed  by  hLs 
horse,  which  bore  his  uniform  and  cav- 
alry accouterments. 

Caslmir  Pulaski  was  not  the  only 
brave  Pole  who  left  his  native  land  to 
help  America  win  her  independence. 
Those  who  served  under  the  general  In 
the  Pulaski  Legion  Included  Joseph 
Baldeski,  Maurice  August  Benlowskl, 
Baron  de  Botzen,  August  Christian  El- 
holm,  Jerzmanowski — first  name  un- 
known— Michael  Kowacs^  Krasze^-ski — 
first  name  unknown — Ciiaries  Lltomski. 
Matthias  Rogowski.  Elotowski — first 
name  unknown — and  John  Ziellnski,  a 
cousin  of  General  Pulaski  and  one  of 
the  first  three  ofBcers  of  the  legion. 

Americans  have  not  forgotten  the 
contributions  of  General  Pulaski.  There 
are  eight  towns  named  after  him.  lo- 
cated in  the  States  o<  Georgia.  Illinois, 
Iowa.  Mississippi,  New  York.  Tennes.see, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin;  and  seven 
counties,  located  in  the  States  of  Ar- 
kansas. Georgia.  Illinois,  Indiana.  Ken- 
tucky. Missouri,  and  Virginia.  TtM  Pu- 
laski Highway  in  Maryland  runs  from 
Baltimore  through  Aberdeen  and  Elk- 
ton  to  the  Elelaware  line,  and  the  Pula- 
ski Skyway  in  New  Jersey  is  a  wonder 
of  highway  engineering. 

Gren  Ca«lmir  Pulaski  spent  more  than 
$50,000  of  his  private  fortune  to  main- 
tain his  cavalry.  In  a  letter  to  Col,  R,  H. 
Lee  in  1778,  he  wrote: 

Honor  and  a  tru';  desire  of  distinguish- 
ing myself  In  defense  of  Liberty  was  the 
orUy  motive  which  fired  my  breast  for  the 
cause  of  tbe  United  States. 

His  example  of  sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion to  our  Nation's  cause  is  a  model  of 
patriotism  for  all  times.  Truly,  Caslmir 
Pulaski  stands  as  one  o*  history's  great- 
est protagonists  of  human  freedom. 


A  VETERANS  GRATITUDE  FOR 
THE  GI  BILL 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or    TXNNKSSKS 

IN  TUB  HOUSE  OP  aEPKE&ENTATIVSS 

Thursdmv.  October  14,  1§71 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
veteran  In  my  district.  Mr.  Danny  Ray 
Fallmer,  expressing  an  attitude  toward 
the  US.  Congress  which  is  seldom  ver- 
balized. Mr.  Falkner,  asked  me  to  express 
his  feelings  to  this  body,  and  for  this 
reason  I  Insert  his  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  letter  follows : 

September  28.  1971 
Hen.  Ed  Jones, 

House   of  Rrpresentat^ves,   Congest  of  the 
United  States,  Waahinfton.  DC 

DBAS  Ma  Joiras!  My  tow  of  dirty  now  to 
completed  wltli  the  U8  Army  Security 
Agency,  and  I  waa  dlaUiaigad  on  tl»e  third 
at  August  1971.  It  is  my  reqoaat  tiiat  yo*i.  U 
you  wouldn't  mind,  to  piaaae  relay  the  lol- 
Lovk'lng  note  at  appreciation  to  tbe  appro- 
priate otBce 

As  I  graduated  from  Ripley  Hli^  School 
In   Ripley,   Tennessee,   I   saw   many  of  my 
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(TtoiMls  prapax*  (or  ftxrtbar  aeboollnc  at  «» 
m-ateU  or  out-of-«t*ta  ooU«ca  or  uiilva»- 
■ity.  I  did  not.  nor  did  my  family,  bava  am 
neciaaaary  nnanclal  b>cMn<  to  pursua  ru»- 
tliar  KhooUng.  Having  no  alumatlTa  platt 
of  action.  I  decided  to  enlist  in  the  VS.  Army. 
Tbls  proved  to  be  benefletal  In  many  wayt. 
My  thinking  matured,  but.  above  all.  my  ai>- 
prectatlon  and  thanfcfulneaa  to  Uve  In  a  tttm 
country  as  we  do  Increaaed  aa  I  aaw  severe 
oountriea   without   my   prlvllegea. 

At  this  time  gentlemen,  I  would  like  tci 
take  ttala  opportunity  to  say  bow  much  t 
appredjite  the  chance  to  attend  scbool  und^- 
the  O  I.  Bill.  Wlthoxit  the  neceeaary  flnait- 
dal  backing  that  the  O.I.  Bill  provldea,  J 
would  be  unable  to  attend  achool.  My  lade 
of  knowledgaai>le  worda  to  put  down  In  ap- 
propriate writing  leavea  me  unable  to  ezpre^i 
my  thankfulneaa  to  the  Ck>ngTeaa  of  uae 
United  8t«tes 

May  Ood'8  bleaslng  be  upon  the  entire  men»- 
berehlp  of  the  congree*  of  my  country. 
Very  truly  yours, 

D*irNT  Rat  PALKhrEB. 


THE  HONORABLE  CHARLOTTE  T 
RBaD 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1971        • 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  fcr 
thoee  of  us  who  have  felt  such  a  deep 
bond  of  respectful  alTection  for  our  fof 
mer  colleague,  Charlotte  Reld  of  Ullnoli 
I  am  stire  there  ha*  been  more  difficulty 
than  on  most  occasions  In  finding  Just 
the  right  words  to  express  our  thoughts. 
But  the  words  of  a  remembered  poem 
came  to  me  the  other  day  which,  I  think, 
fits  the  subject.  Lord  Byron  paid  an  ulti- 
mate compliment  to  a  lady  when  he  said : 

She  waUu  in  beauty  like  the  tUght 
Of  cloudless  cllmea  and  starry  aklas. 
Aad   aU   that's   beat  of   dark   and   bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  In  her  eyes 
Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  deulee 

As  a  colleairue.  Mrs  Reld  deserved  to 
be  considered  a  peer  as  a  matter  of  right. 
But  some  demand  and  some  earn  And 
Charlotte  always  earned. 

As  a  politician  In  her  own  district.  th« 
overwhelming  majorities  by  which  8h« 
was  six  times  elected  to  this  body  pro- 
vide full  testimony  of  her  ability  to  win 
and  hold  respect  of  her  constituency. 

As  a  Congresswoman.  her  work  in  her 
various  assignments  here — including  hef 
work  cm  the  coveted  Appropriations  Com< 
mittee — have  earned  her  the  respect  ot 
all  with  whom  she  dealt:  colleagues,  staff, 
witnesses,  and  press  No  allowances  had 
to  be  made  for  her  in  the  rigorous  rol« 
of  legislator  which  we  all  find  so  de> 
mandlnjT. 

But  the  most  Impressive  of  all  was 
that  unique  ability  to  carry  the  respon- 
sibilltles  of  politician  and  legislator 
without  Himiniahing  the  graceful  quality 
ot  her  femininity.  Her  womanliness  wa« 
nerer  tued  as  a  crutch  or  club,  but  It  wa« 
ever  a  qaotlent  In  her  wrrlce.  When- 
ever  Charlotte  took  part  In  the  dlacos- 
•loo — whether  It  Involved  matters  of 
state  or  frivolity — the  level  of  considera- 
tion was  always  raised  noticeably.  She 
Always  had   the  capacity  by  her  verx 
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presence  to  make  us  a  little  more  noble,  a 
little  more  considerate,  a  little  more  gen- 
tlemanly In  our  attitudes. 

It  is  not  Just  because  she  Is  a  fine 
woman,  a  helpful  associate  or  a  worthy 
adversary,  but  because  she  is  a  great  per- 
son that  she  has  contributed  so  much  to 
these  halls  and  will  be  so  greatly  missed. 
As  a  member  of  the  Communications  and 
Power  Subcommittee  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  I 
shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
continue  a  professional  association  with 
the  lady  from  Aiurora  as  she  goes  to  her 
new  assignment  In  public  service. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  the 
satisfaction  that  her  service  to  America 
and  the  process  of  government  will  con- 
tinue in  her  new  poet  on  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  TTie  FCC 
plays  a  critical  role  In  the  lives  of  all 
Americans,  and  a.s  the  new  and  expand- 
ing technology  of  the  electronic  media 
Increase  the  influence  of  that  segment 
of  rommunicatlons  over  our  lives  even 
more  In  the  future  it  Is  vital  that  the 
tXI^C  consist  of  persons  of  the  highest 
character.  Intellect,  foresight,  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  new  and  significant  chal- 
leng;es,  and  who  have  sensitivity  to  the 
noblest  public  Interest. 

Charlotte  Reid  Is  endowed  with  thoee 
qualities  and  a  sense  of  purpose  in  life 
that  will  see  her  meet  the  new  challenges 
of  the  |x>sition  she  is  to  assume. 

We  wish  her  well  In  her  new  career. 


October  1^,  1971 


TAX  AND  DEBT  LIMITS  AND  CAL- 
tPGRNlA'S  EXTRAORDINARY  MA- 
JORITY  VOTINa   REQUIREMENTS 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALirO«NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  as  a  former  mayor  and  State 
legislator,  I  am  especially  aware  of  the 
tremendous  difficulties  involved  In  fi- 
nancing State  and  local  government.  In  a 
State  like  California,  with  Its  tremen- 
dous size  and  large  population,  the  prob- 
lem becomes  particularly  acute.  Alan  K. 
Browne,  retired  senior  vice  president, 
Bank  of  America  NT.  Ii  S.A.,  recently 
spoke  to  the  Kenna  Club  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Santa  Clara  in  California  on  "Tax 
and  Debt  Limits  and  California's  Ebc- 
traordlnary  Majority  Voting  Require- 
ment." 

I  would  like  to  share  his  view  with  my 
colleagues,   which  were  given  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1971,  as  follows: 
Tax  Aim  Osft  Lixtts  and  CALirotNU's  Ex- 

TKAOKDTMABT  MAJOUTT  VoTIMG  RzQUIKCtfXirr 
OI^NrNQ    aKMASKS 

states  and  their  local  units  of  government 
are  In  financial  trouble.  Budgets  have  been 
rising  Willie  tax  and  revenue  sources  have 
tended  to  shrink  Voters  have  been  reluctant 
to  approve  bond  issues  and  tax  Increases 
where  applicable  Property  owners  have  be- 
come more  vocal  in  their  oppoaitlon  to  any 
increase  in  their  tax  load. 

Tet  the  demand  for  public  services  and 
the  expectation  of  public  services  la  unap- 
peaaed.  To  add  to  ttia  problem  are  the  new 
standards  for  environmental  quality  Indicat- 
ing vast  expenditures,  both  public  and  pri- 


vate, are  neceeaary  to  meet  these  standards. 

Our  school  system  has  been  faced  with 
added  expenditures  to  Insure  the  safety  of 
Its  structures  from  esirthquake  damage  and 
to  provide  quality  and  equality  of  education 
for  all  pupuls.  Addltlojial  coets  of  biasing 
must  be  borne  by  the  aflected  districts.  The 
California  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the 
question  of  Inequality  of  school  district  re- 
sources to  provide  equal  educational  op- 
portunities is  a  potential  tax  and  debt  prob- 
lem for  CalUorula  taxpayers.  Striking  teach- 
ers seeking  Improvement  In  their  benefits. 
and  the  unfunded  condition  of  some  public 
retirement  systenu,  presage  additional  coets 
to  be  underwritten  by  the  taxpayers  of  our 
Slate  Th«  financial  problems  of  our  parochial 
schools  and  the  private  colleges  are  additional 
manlfestatloiia  of  our  economic  woes  and 
could  lead  to  further  burdens.  In  fact,  edu- 
cation at  all  levels,  and  welfare,  continue  to 
be  the  major  budget  problems  facing  State 
and  local   government  today. 

There  Is  no  doubt  tiiat  a  decline  in  busi- 
ness activity  re«<UtB  In  an  economic  blow  to 
government  finances,  varying  In  degree  ac- 
cording to  locality.  Unemployment  and  de- 
clining sales  mean  lower  tax  receipts.  Un- 
fortunately It  Is  difficult  for  government  to 
anticipate  with  any  decree  of  accuracy 
changra  In  the  btislneas  cycle — nor  does  It 
have  the  fiextbUlty  to  reduce  expenditures 
or  increase  revenue  resources  mid-stream 

President  Nixon's  00  day  wage  and  price 
freeze,  and  related  actions  pertaining  to  the 
dollar,  represent  still  another  financial  prob- 
lem for  State  and  local  government.  Uncer- 
tainty as  to  Phase  U  wUl  continue  to  worry 
legislators  until  they  can  determine  what 
Impact  It  will  have  on  revenues.  States  that 
have  tied  their  income  tax  to  a  percentage  of 
the  Federal  tax  will  have  some  adjusting  to 
do  Meanwhile  the  fate  of  revenue  sharing  Is 
still  anyones  gueas  as  to  wben  It  might  be 
enacted,  how  much  relief  It  wUI  provide  and 
what  form  It  wUl  take. 

I  have  tried  to  establish  In  your  minds  the 
seriousness  of  the  dilemma  facing  State  and 
local  government.  As  vcters  anC  taxpayers 
you  must  t>e  acutely  aware  of  what  Is  happen- 
ing— and  yet  It  Is  dllBcult  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem.  It  is  even  more  difflcult  to 
find  solutions. 

Today  I  wlU  not  attempt  to  discuss  all  as- 
pects of  State  and  local  government  financial 
needs.  Rather  I  vrlll  confine  my  remarks,  as 
the  title  of  my  paper  implies,  to  "Tax  and 
Debt  Limits  and  Califomial  Kxtraordlnary 
Voting  Requirements".  I  will  also  comment 
on  'some  additional  related  limitations, 
which  together,  play  a  significant  role  In 
State  and  local  finance  and  determine  the 
fiexlbUlty  by  which  government  responds 
to  changing;  public  needs  and  tlie  Jl^glfw 
In  the  economy. 

WHAT    AXS    TMB    UMrTATIONS? 

Underlying  the  financial  problems  of  State 
and  local  government  are  the  changing  roles 
and  relationships  with  tiie  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

James  Madison  wrote  In  the  "Federalist", 
and  I  quote: 

■The  powers  delegated  by  the  proposed 
oonetltutlon  to  the  Federal  Oovernment  are 
few  and  defined — (they) — will  be  exerclaed 
principally  on  external  objects,  as  war.  peace, 
negotiation,  and  foreign  oommerce,  with 
wtiloh  laat  the  power  of  taxation  wUl  for  the 
moat  part  be  connected.  The  powers  reserved 
to  the  several  states  will  extend  to  all  the 
objects,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
affairs,  concern  the  Uvee.  lll>ertlea  and  p>rop- 
ertlea  of  the  people;  and  the  Internal  order. 
Improvement,  and  properties  of  the  State". 
(Unquote) 

Far  reacMng  developments  in  the  social 
arul  eooDomlo  life  In  our  ootmtry  have  altered 
this  concept. 

The  functions  of  government  in  general 
are  subatantlally  greater  tiian  they  were  in 
tbe  past.  Both  Fsderml.  9tat«  snd  local.  To- 
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day  scarcely  any  government  function  be- 
longs to  a  single  level  The  Federal  govern- 
ment depends  on  State  and  local  government 
for  effective  performance  in  shared  func- 
tional fields  and  in  certain  national  func- 
tions as  well. 

In  effect  there  la  a  great  mixture  of  shared 
and  Interdependent  functions  rather  than  a 
neat  pile  of  whole  functions  among  three 
dl.stlnct  levels  of  government. 

To  further  complicate  the  picture.  State 
boundftriee,  fixed  by  history,  are  not  based 
on  current  social  and  economic  needs  so  that 
solutions  for  some  major  problems  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  one  State. 

3er\-lce8  provided  by  the  States  and  their 
local  units  varj-  In  range,  quality  and 
quantity. 

or  the  4«  older  ."States,  relatively  few  have 
adopted  new  constitutions  since  1945.  The 
Oaliromla  legislature  in  1933  frubmltted  the 
question  of  calling  a  con.'5tUtn tonal  conven- 
ilcm  to  the  voters  The  proposal  received  a 
majority  approving  vo^.  but  because  of  time 
limitations  and  defects  lu  the  proposal,  the 
legislature  finally  took  no  action  So  Cali- 
fornia still  functions  under  Its  second  con- 
stitution adopted  July  4,  18T9,  with  periodic 
piecemeal  amendments.  However,  an  adrt- 
.sory  conunisolon  and  staff  have  functioned 
In  recent  years  to  ellmlriate  obsole^  provi- 
sions, consolidate  some  and  to  rewrite  others. 
Unfortunately  their  efforts  have  met  with 
indifferent  voter  response  at  the  polls. 

Most  States,  Including  California,  Impose 
statutory  or  constitutional  limitations  on 
their  power,  snd  on  the  power  of  their  local 
gtivemments.  to  borrow  and  to  tax  Many  set 
Intereet  rate  limits  on  their  re?pectlve  bor- 
rowing and  some  prescribe  the  majority  vot- 
ing requirement  on  bond  issues  and  tax  rate 
increases. 

A — State    coHstUutionml    and    Miatutory    re- 

itricytions  on  amowaf  of  government  drbt 

Many  of  the  Umltationa  cm  State  and  local 
ixjrrowlng  are  historical  and  had  their  roots 
established  In  past  periods  of  eooaooile  crises 
such  as  the  1830'8,  tbe  recanetructkm  perkxl 
following  the  ClvU  Wax,  and  ttis  ISSO"*. 
r'erlods  which  saw  Rjiarp  debt  expanaioa  and 
followed  by  deprcaEktn  and  defatUts. 

Essentially  the  Umltatiocs  have  baen  sn- 
iicted  to  prevent  reoccurrence  of  paat  mis- 
directed over -borrowing  in  order  to  protect 
laxpayers,  preserve  the  credit  (solvency)  of 
their  foremment  and  to  protect  bondboklers. 

Ii.  a  study  made  stime  years  ago  (19M) 
of  State  debt  limitations,  three  groups  were 
iraed  for  coniparlson. 

Group  /— Prohibits  State  borrtywlng  except 
as  authorised  by  constitutional  ametidjnent. 

Group  tl — Borrowing  propweal  must  be  en- 
acted l>y  the  legislature  and  then  approved 
by  popular  referendtun. 

Group  ;//— Legislatures  make  the  borrow- 
ing decisions. 

On  this  basis  Groups  1  and  II  were  found  to 
include  21  States  each,  with  8  States  falling 
imder  Otroup  m. 

Constitutional  and  statutory  limitations 
on  the  borrowing  of  local  governmental  units 
vary  considerably.  The  nvost  common  limita- 
tion, used  by  34  State*  In  1961.  seta  a  cell- 
ing on  debt  as  a  percentage  of  the  property 
tax  base  of  the  local  goremmeDt 

Another  common  limitation  Is  that  the 
issuance  of  bonds  be  approved  by  referen- 
dum. This  requfcrememt,  with  ln<llvl<9aal 
variations,  wss  imposed  eonstltxitlanany  in  S3 
States  and  statutorily  In  27  States. 
1.  Calliomla'a  Limitations 

a  suite  gmterml  obHrmtiom  deM — Tbar*  la 
no  limit  to  8«ata  gsDeral  obUsaUoa  debt. 
.Statutory  prortslons  also  ast  Uialto  as  waU 
as  prascrllM  assShorts  of  aaU,  BBaxaaum 
tnatuTlfcy.  and  msstmHiw  tntscest  rata.  Oo- 
caslooally  tbe  Aet  creating  UUa  debt  may  ooa- 
tain  spaclllo  llni't*>tl~'t  without  rsgard  to 
the  statutss.  Hoiwever.  this  Is  an  axaepUon 
and  usually  rasults  from  lack  of  knowtodfs. 
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b  CoiiTify  Gemral  ObHgation  Deftf— Direct 
general  obligation  debt  of  a  county  may  not 
exceed  sri  of  assessed  valuation.  Due  to  the 
nature  of  county  government,  the  purposes 
for  which  county  debt  may  be  issued  are  lim- 
ited with  many  ccruntles  having  no  debt  out- 
standing. Statutory  provisions  govern  sales 
procedures,  purposes  for  which  bonds  may 
be  Issued,  maximum  maturity  and  maximum 
interest  rate. 

c  City  ffrneml  obUffotion  dcht — Direct 
general  obligation  debt  of  a  city  Is  limited 
to  16 'i  of  assessed  valuation  Charter  cities, 
including  the  City  and  Ctunty  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, may  set  their  own  debt  IUnlt£,  either  as 
a  percentage  of  the  city's  assessed  valuation, 
or  by  excluding  certain  de>it  from  the  com- 
putation of  outstanding  bond  issues  such 
as  self-llquldatlng  debt.  Statutory  provlslonf 
also  govern  sales  procedures,  purposes  for 
Which  bonds  may  be  issued,  maximum  ma- 
turity, and  maximum  Interest  rate 

d.  School  district  general  obligation  debt — 
School,  high  school  and  Junior  college  dis- 
trict direct  general  obligation  debt  may 
not  exceed  6"^  of  assessed  valuation,  respec- 
tively, but  may  be  increased  by  B'i  incre- 
meuls  where  any  or  all  of  these  functions  are 
additionally  combined  In  one  district.  A  high 
school  and  Junior  college  district,  for  exam- 
ple, would  have  a  ID'S:  debt  limitation,  while 
the  lUnltatlcHi  of  a  unified  echoed  and  fonlor 
collega  district  would  be  16%.  There  are 
also  provmons  for  excess  debt  wlien  exist- 
ing districts  form  new  districts  ttiroagh  uni- 
fication. In  such  instances  outstanding  debt 
continues  as  an  obligation  ot  tiie  originat- 
ing district,  but  new  bonds  Issned  by  the 
unified  district  are  liens  against  ttoe  enlarged 
area  and  the  B<^-16^  debt  limitations  does 
no*  .nelwle  the  tmdertylng  bonds  of  tbe  orig- 
inal component  dlstnpts  Statutory  provl- 
stcos  also  govern  sales  procedure,  porpoaes 
for  wtkleb  bonda  may  be  issued,  maxiatum 
maturity  and  mazlmaBi  intereet  rate. 

e.  Special  ^Uatriet  and  satAortty  ifebt  have 
so  many  diwras  llmltaUons  aoeording  to 
tbe  multitude  of  California  special  laws, 
tliat  ovBrali  generalization  would  be  mls- 
leadli^.  It  Hiay  be  said,  hawevei .  that  laips 
governing  special  dlstrtcts  and  autttoeltles 
an  typically  more  liberal  and  the  restrle- 
tlons  less  onerous  than  for  otbar  units.  Some 
have  no  debt  amlta. 

Not  all  Tpt^^'  dtstrlots  c^n  Incur  debt.  Of 
the  S800  odd  speeial  districts  in  Oallfomia. 
rriaUvely  few  bavs  debt  outstanding  szoapt 
for  pnrpoaes  ralatsd  to  ooounumty  serrlass, 
flood  oootrol.  raere&tton  and  park,  sannatloD, 
public  utility  and  water,  etc  Bowerver,  tbey 
aU  bava  tlM  power  to  tax  and  nsnally  do. 

f.  LoopHoU* — Kaep  to  mind  I  have  only 
mantlooed  general  obllgattoo  dsbt.  Bacanse 
of  tba  oeanpleidty  of  ottiar  forma  of  debt. 
I  wtu  not  attempt  to  detail  tbelr  raapacttra 
proTlstotiS. 

To  quote  ■  Bro«*lngs  Institution  study — 
"Llmltatlen  ha»e  held  down  aggregate  bor- 
rowing, but  they  have  stimulated  a  Bmiab- 
roomllke  development  ot  li^enloue  devices 
to  escape  tbs  lintftatlona  Tbs  moat  Important 
devtoe  has  bean  the  non-gnarantasd  bond  (tm 
dlstlne*  ir«^  a  bond  setuied  ftv  Its  tntuiaet 
and  (>rteatpal  by  tlte  fnn  faltb  and  credit  of 
local  gowsmmant) '".  fXTnqixrte) 

Oraattoa  of  poMlo  aathorlttas  and  new 
goTwmneotal  units  Is  motivated  chiefly  by 
a  desire  to  gain  new  borrowing  as  weft  as  ad- 
ditional borrowing  po<wer;  to  eseeed.  to  ef- 
feet.  Statutory  and  oonstttotlonal  limitation. 

In  CaMfornfa,  loopboles  have  been  found 
throtigh  nse  of  such  deiloes  as  non-profit 
corpoewtlosM.   le^w   ptmli— ii   ooaitiaeta   and 

HlTTrt^  asaessaMDt  Bnanolng  baa  also  oon- 
trlbutad  to  our  problsma.  as  it  lands  to  ba 
promotional  In  osrtaln  situations  and  a  form 
of  public  aid  lor  private  enterprise. 

Bacauae  of  the  nature  aikd  form  of  thase 
special  types  of  borrowing.  Intsrest  ratss 
tend  to  be  higher  than  for  traditional  r»- 
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hides  to  attract  Investors  Such  financing 
tends  also  tc  negotiated  sales  and  to  an  In- 
crease In  overlapping  debt,  adding  to  the 
burden  of  the  taxpayer. 

B  State  constitutional  and  ttatutory 
restrictiOTU  on  taxing  pomen 
1  .5«ale  of  California — We  are  sc  used  to 
thmkmg  of  Callfomla  State  taxes  in  the 
form  of  a  salee  tax.  Income  tax.  liquor  and 
cigarette  taxes  and  the  gas  tax  tbat  we  for- 
get there  1-.  auihOTity  for  a  property  tax,  Tl>e 
Callfomla  Supreme  Court's  recent  dedslcn 
concerning  school  finances  broogtat  tlje  pos- 
sibility of  a  statewide  property  tax  into  focus 

111  a  report  of  an  Assembly  Interim  Com- 
iniitee  on  Reveiiue  and  Taxation,  it  sum- 
.'iiarix»d  California's  lax  history  into  three 
periods: 

1B5O-1910 — An  era  of  miiUmv.m  govem- 
iiseiit  supported  largely  by  ad  valorem  taxes 
(,u  properly. 

IBU  1*32 — Tbe  era  of  separation  ol  tax 
source*  and  growing  State  government  sup- 
ported largely  by  gross  receipts  taxes  on 
public  utility  corporations,  but  also  cttar- 
aclerlied  by  the  levying  of  varMus  taxes  on 
.special  ob>ecta  (e.g..  motca-  vettUdes  and  re- 
lated activities)  tlie  proceeds  of  whlcfa  were 
earmarked  for  particular  purpoaea 

1933  to  date— An  era  of  expanding  gcvem- 
ment  In  which  tbe  State  thrust  itsaif  into 
many  areas  formerly  csonaldered  tnnettons 
of  local  go»emine«»t  (e.g.,  sapport  to  scdioota. 
suppcflt  to  tbe  categorlcikl  aids,  etc.)  and 
derived  a  large  share  of  iU  revenues  Irom 
sales,  income  and  excise  taxaa 

As  a  result  of  bomc  owiver  criticism  of 
tbe  Bute's  tax  structure  In  1»06.  tbe  Legis- 
lature appointed  a  cx>ounlaaloo  to  make  a 
systematic  analyats  ol  tbe  State's  nacai  prob- 
lems. Th«  impetus  for  tb«  study  was  not 
additional  revenue,  but  a  readjostment  of 
live  tax  burden.  At  tbis  time  tbe  general 
property  tax  provided  about  70%  of  the 
State's  revenue. 

As  a  practical  solution  to  tbe  problem  of 
property  taxation,  the  oommlssloa  recom- 
meoded  a  sepaxatlock  of  tax  aouroea.  This 
meant  iooal  govern mftnta,  oitloa  aad  coui^- 
ti«s,  would  iiave  one  tax  base — ioca)  prop- 
erty, and  t^  State  govammant  a  ssparats 
tax  t>ase.  e.g.,  a  gross  reodpts  tax  on  ail 
public  uUllUea.  Under  t^U  {OaA  tbe  State 
woiild  forgo  tike  proparty  tax  and  the  two 
levels  of  govemmsnt  would  d«f>end  upon 
difTerent  tax  bases.  The  objective  of  the 
dlvUion  was  to  allow  each  level  of  goveru- 
rneut  ickdependence  In  mattess  concenung 
Its  taxation. 

The  •oaunisslon  resaonad  \h*A  local  prop- 
erty, such  as  iKimas.  atoces  and  farma.  tiave 
a  distinct  local  aitua.  axkd  receive  l>enafits 
directly  from  local  govemm«nt  Corpora,te 
property,  on  the  other  iiand.  did  not  have  tbe 
same  local  situs:  it  extended  over  many 
communities,  served  all.  and  sH  contributed 
to  its  income. 

Th*.  nport  ol  tikc  IMM  tax  conmusslou 
was  approved  by  tbe  Ijegialature.  but  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  was  defeated  in  1^08. 
After  sosne  nv^'f '''^"'"^  It  was  resubmitted 
to  tha  votaxa  in  1910  and  was  passed.  Sliice 
then  ttie  State  of  California  has  not  levied 
a  genarai  property  tax  (defined  in  Article 
xni  of  tbe  State  constitution  and  nmlted 
to  25%  of  its  required  funds) .  except  a  ^>e- 
clal  levy  wiks  ooade  to  finance  the  Panama 
Exposition  and  was  discontinued  after  191S. 

Tlie  next  period  of  major  State  tax  reform 
took  placa  in  tbt  I930'a  Tb»  IftlO  constitu- 
tional asMndraent  had  outlined  its  useful- 
ness as  its  precepts  were  no  longer  valid. 

A  clear  aisUnctlon  tif>  longat  existed  be- 
tween property  with  only  a  local  intereet 
and  pro|>«rty  with  a  genarai  statewide  Inter- 
est. Tbe  expansion  of  State  sorvioes  blurred 
any  former  distinction  'wlilch  may  hsve  ex- 
isted between  the  fui>ctIon  of  State  and  local 
government. 

TTie  gross  receipts  Ux.  as  the  ma^r  tax 
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of  the  St*t«,  was  too  inflexible  to  remain  a 
BUit*ble  maaoB  for  fljoanclng  tbe  operation 
of  the  State  govenunent. 

The  financial  solvency  of  tbe  State  govern- 
ment was  almost  (}«Btroye<]  by  the  depression 
during  the  thirties.  New  eervlces.  especially 
relief,  were  demanded  by  the  cttleens.  but  the 
structure  proved  Incapable  of  meeting  the 
nscai  requirements.  Revenues  declined,  ex- 
penditures Increased,  services  were  cut.  and 
deficits    mounted. 

Sounds  familiar — doesn  t  It?  The  tax  crlf  Is 
of  1933  was  resolved  by  a  plan  proposed  by 
two  memt>erB  of  the  State  Board  of  Equallza- 
tlcn,  Ray  L  RUey  (State  Controller)  and 
Fred  E   Stewart 

In  essence — the  fiscal  problem  of  1933  as 
viewed  by  RUey  and  Stewart,  wan  to  balance 
the  State  budget,  relieve  real  estate  of  some 
of  it,8  burden,  avoid  a  State  property  tax 
levy,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  essen- 
tial governmental  services. 

Not  all  of  the  proposals  of  Rlley  and  Ste- 
wart were  enacted  by  the  Legislature.  How- 
ever, a  revised  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion was  approved  by  the  voters  In  1933.  A 
retail  sales  tax  was  adopted  but  a  personal 
Income  tax  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  How- 
ever, In  1935  a  new  personal  Income  tax  bill 
was  signed  Into  law  to  meet  the  critical 
revenue  short  fall. 

One  (Igntflcant  part  of  the  Rlley-Stewart 
plan  was  local  property  relief  through  the 
StAte  assumli^g  the  Ozed  charges  of  $30  for 
each  elementary  school  pupil  and  $60  for 
each  high  school  pupil  In  average  dally  at- 
tendance It  was  up  to  the  legislature  to  de- 
termine what  additional  revenue  sources  were 
to  t>e  tapped  to  fund  the  extra  school  coete. 

While  State  tax  legislation  In  the  Inter- 
vening years  has  been  Important,  particu- 
larly the  passage  of  the  Collier-Bums  Act  of 
1947  relating  to  motor  vehicle  taxes.  It  haa 
been  a  matter  of  degree  Actually  California's 
tax  structure  has  changed  very  Uttle  since 
1935. 

In  view  of  the  State's  pressing  financial 
problems  of  today — a  little  history  Is  worth 
noting. 

To  quote  from  a  recent  speech  I  gave  be- 
fore the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California. 

"The  lessons  of  the  past  seem  to  be  too 
reculily  forgotten  and  each  generation  shows 
a  tendency  to  make  the  same  mistakes  which 
were  made  In  prior  years".   (Unqtiote) 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  "Deans"  of 
California's  State  Senate  and  Assembly  are 
Senator  Randolph  Collier,  elected  In  1938. 
and  Assemblyman  Vincent  Thomas,  elected 
In  1940.  Very  few  members  of  the  leglslattire 
have  served  since  tbe  1940's  with  most  tak- 
ing office  In  the  1960's.  I  do  not  mean  to  Im- 
ply that  these  gentlemen  are  not  c^>able  of 
resolving  California's  dllemnuk,  but  I  wonder 
If  many  will  ttim  back  the  pages  of  history? 

From  this  brief  background  history  of  Cali- 
fornia's State  taxation,  you  can  see  how  the 
emphasis  has  shifted  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  a  growing  State — sometimes  too 
late — sometimes  too  Uttle — but  still  Innova- 
tive on  occasion.  Limitations  on  taxation 
have  essentially  been  legislative  and  on  oc- 
casion through  constitutional  amendments. 
As  stated  ecu^ler,  there  is  a  certain  element 
of  inflexibility  in  the  State's  tax  structure. 
Rather  than  setting  rates  for  speclfled  tax  re- 
fourcM,  which  will  respond  to  the  obanglng 
economy  and  produce  needed  revenues  with 
surpluses  to  tide  over  the  deficits,  the  routine 
is  to  change  rates  and  exemptions,  and  to 
scrounge  around,  hopefully,  for  new  souroes — 
such  as  a  windfall  from  withholding  per- 
sonal Income  taxes  and  now  a  statewide  prop- 
erty tax. 

3.  Local  unttt  of  fovemment — The  major 
source  of  local  tax  revenue  has  been,  and  re- 
mains, the  property  tax.  However,  sales  taxes 
and  business  license  taxes,  plus  grants  and 
s  bared  revenues,  constitute  a  growing  por- 
tion of  local  tax  revenues. 

The  power  of  local  govenunenta  to  levy 
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property  taxes  Is  subject  to  constitutional 
or  statutory  restrictions   In  moet  States. 

The  restrictions  take  the  form  of  maxi- 
mum lim;tatloiu  on  the  allowable  tax  rate 
related  to  assessed  value  of  taxable  property. 

Although  restrictions  on  property  taxes 
have  existed  throughout  the  hliitory  of  the 
tax,  limitations  as  we  know  them,  originated 
in  the  several  States  at  different  times  after 
about  1876  and  before  1940.  Their  introduc- 
tion was  generally  associated  with  efforts  to 
reduce  or  contain  local  government  expend- 
itures under  the  stress  of  depressed  eco- 
nomic conditions.  A  few  property  tax  llntlta- 
tioiis  came  Into  being  as  companion  meas- 
ures to  restrictions  on  the  borrowing  powers 
of  local  governments. 

The  Initial  effect  of  the  impositions  of  tax 
Umltatlona  was  to  arrest  the  growth  of  local 
property  taxes  and  in  some  cases  to  reduce 
them,  particularly  where  their  Introduction 
came  at  tne  beginning  of  a  period  of  declin- 
lug  property  values.  The  economic  collapse 
of  the  1930'8  produced  the  most  recent  fiurry 
uf  activity  aimed  at  limiting  local  property 
tax  powers  when  several  States  enacted  par- 
ticularly stringent  measures,  generally 
amending   their  constitutions. 

a.  California  counties:  The  Board  of  Super- 
visors Is  empowered  to  fix  tbe  rale  at  which 
such  property  shall  be  taxed  The  figure  Is 
determined  by  the  amount  of  approved 
budget  requirements  after  deducting  the  un- 
encumbered cash  balances,  centrally  col- 
lected revenues.  State  shared  costs,  and  lo- 
cally collected  levies,  fines  and  fees.  In  ef- 
fect there  is  no  property  tax  limitation.  Some 
expenditures  are  fixed  by  State  law  and  are 
beyond  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. Article  XIII  of  the  California  con- 
stitution specifies  the  basis  of  property  val- 
uations on  which  a  tax  is  based. 

b.  California  cities  derive  their  power  to  tax 
property  from  the  general  laws  of  the  State 
or  from  their  own  charters.  Maximum  tax 
rates,  which  may  be  exceeded  only  by  vote 
of  the  people,  for  general  purposes  are  11.00 
per  4100  of  assesed  valuation,  except  on 
specific  programs  such  as  retirement,  debt 
service  and  certain  expendittiree  for  park, 
recreation  and  library  activities  Charter 
cities  In  many  Instances  have  tax  rate  limits 
ui  their  charters. 

c  Caltfornia  srtiool  districts — Schools  are 
flnanced  by  an  annual  property  tax.  a  large 
amotint  of  State  grants-in-aid,  small  sums 
through  federal  grants,  and,  in  a  few  c(ues. 
by  city  appropriation.  The  school  district  tax 
l.s  actually  levied  by  the  oounty  board  of 
supervisors,  which  is  required  by  law  to  set 
a  tax  rate  adequate  to  finance  the  budget 
submitted  to  It  by  the  district  governing 
body.  There  are  tax  limits  for  each  type  of 
district,  and  levies  exceedlnc  tbeee  limits 
require  a  favorable  vote  of  district  reel- 
dents— «ucih  as  a  pay-as-you-go  capital  Im- 
provement program,  a  State  school  building 
loan,  or  an  over -ride  tax  to  conform  to  the 
Field  Act. 

d.  California  special  districts — ^Districts  are 
financed  by  bonds,  taxes,  speolal  Meeesments, 
f>ervloe  charges  and  grants  from  local  govern- 
ment units  and  from  tbe  State,  and  even  the 
Federal   government  In  socae  Instanoea. 

Most  districts  may  levy  an  annual  tax  upon 
property  in  ttie  district.  Tbe  tax  baee  may 
Include  peraooal  prmxity  and  Imctrovefnents. 
aa  well  as  real  proparty,  depending  upon  the 
particular  enabling  act.  Many  entitles  have 
been  given  a  tax  limit.  In  substanoe,  special 
districts  have  many  varlatlona  with  little 
uniformity  In  their  financial  prorialons. 
r  ConstitutUmal  and  ttatutory  rate  Umita- 
tions  on  State  and  local  t>onda 

Another  significant  limitation  on  the  abil- 
ity of  State  and  k>oal  government  to  obtain 
needed  financing  during  periods  of  high  In- 
terest rates  are  Interest  rate  oellings  on  their 
bonds.  Theee  limitations  may  apply  to  gen- 
eral obligation  bonda,  bonds  Isaued  by  spe- 
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clflc  units  of  local  government  or  may  apply 
to  all  classes  and  types  of  bonds.  The  limi- 
tations are  not  always  uniform,  reflecting  the 
urgency  of  needed  legislation  tc  raise  the 
celling  on  one  or  more  particular  closse,-  of 
local  government  rather  than  across  the 
board 

Currently  among  the  50  States,  27  have 
no  rate  celling  on  State  general  obligation 
bonds,  while  33  have  ceilings  ranging  from 
5',a'"o  for  Montana  to  IC"!  for  Texas  and 
Tennessee.  Certain  States  raised  tlielr  cell- 
!  !jgs  for  a  temporary  period. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  States 
that  have  no  rate  celling  on  their  general 
obligation  bonds,  almost  universally  set  no 
limit  on  other  State  Issues  as  well  as  local 
liisues  Those  that  do  have  rate  cellngs  have 
various  limits  on  their  other  State  borrowing 
as  well  as  local  borrowing. 

1  CuH/omlo  -You  win  recall  that  during 
the  tight  money  period  of  1968-  1969.  the 
.State  of  California,  and  many  school  dis- 
tricts, could  not  sell  their  bonds  previously 
.authorized  because  of  a  6"  rate  celling. 
Cities  and  counties  had  some  latittide  as  t!ic 
celUug  was  6":  ,  unless  bonds  were  voted  with 
a  lower  limit  Other  local  units  of  government 
had  some  difficulty  In  marketing  their  bonds 
r>ecause  of  varying  oellings. 

As  a  result,  legislation  was  Introduced  In 
(he  State  Legislature  to  raise  the  ceilings. 
There  was  no  serious  opposition,  however, 
once  the  legislation  became  law.  It  did  not 
apply  to  previously  authorized  debt  approved 
while  the  lower  ceilings  were  In  effect  This 
meant  that  bond  Issues  would  have  to  be 
re-submltted  to  the  voters  If  the  higher  cell- 
ing was  to  be  used  Many  governing  bodies 
were  reluctant  to  do  this  on  the  theory 
voters  would  turn  them  down  However, 
those  that  decided  to  re-submlt  the  bond 
Lssues  invariably  found  the  voters  approving 
their  prior  mandate,  ^or  those  who  did  not 
go  back  to  the  voters  all  sorts  of  schemes 
were  concocted  to  find  a  buyer  at  the  old 
statutory  rates.  Tbeee  ranged  from  shorten- 
ing the  maturitlee,  inducing  those  who 
would  benefit  from  the  sale  of  property  and 
construction,  to  purchase  all  or  a  sizable 
portion  of  tbe  bond  issue,  and  by  increasing 
deposits  <rf  public  monies  in  financial  Insti- 
tutions to  encourage  their  Investment  In  the 
bonds.  Some  financial  Instituttoiu  continued 
their  policy  of  financing  local  government 
thrcnigb  purchase  of  their  bonds  at  the  old 
statutory  limit  until  legtslatlon  raising  the 
ceilings  was  enacted. 

The  State  of  California  preeented  a  differ- 
ent problem.  With  about  tlS  billion  voted 
but  unsold  bonds,  inability  to  sell  its  Water 
Resources  bonds  and  School  Building  Aid 
bonds,  meant  potential  losses  to  contractors 
and  possible  greater  Increased  start-up  coets 
to  the  State  as  well  as  local  school  districts 
Lf  construction  was  stopped. 

To  remedy  the  situation  the  Btatutory 
celling  was  raised  to  7  To  and  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  submitted  to  the  voters. 
which  was  i^>proved,  raising  tbe  ceiling  to 
7%  on  the  authorized  but  unsold  bonds  It 
alco  provided  tfaat  tbe  rate  oould  be  raised 
ijeyond  this  celling  by  a  two-thirds  approv- 
ing majority  of  both  houses  of  the  Lieglsla- 
ture  and  by  tbe  Ooveraor. 

D.   Statutory  limitations  on  redemption  of 
State  and  local  debt 

While  oftan  minimized,  limitations  on  re- 
demption at  debt  are  eji  important  factor  in 
determining  tbe  ultimate  ooet  of  public  im- 
provements. 

A  simple  rule  of  thixmb  calculation  will 
Indicate  that  the  longer  the  average  life  of  a 
tx>nd  iesue,  the  greater  tbe  interest  eoet  In 
other  words,  tbe  kxiger  a  bond  Issue  runs,  the 
more  interest  aooruee  oa  the  unpaid  balance 
and  tbe  Interest  rate  la  blgber.  This  Is  why 
oppooents  to  bond  flnanolng  in  general  or 
favor  a  pay-as-you-go  plan,  point  out  that  it 
la  not  Just  the  principal  of  a  bond  Issue  that 
must  be  paid  back,  but  the  Interest  as  well 
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Another  factor  Is  the  annual  tax  required  to 
maintain  tbe  property  or  Improve^ment  once 
acquired  or  completed. 

I  wlU  not  attempt  to  dlscuas  maturity 
limitations  imposed  on  public  debt  in  other 
Btatee  as  they  vary  widely.  However,  they  all 
attempt  to  do  about  tbe  eame  thing — that 
Is  to  ease  tbe  repayntent  of  a  debt  over  a  rea- 
sonable period  without  excessive  ajinual  in- 
crements which  would  tend  to  Impact  the 
tax  rate  to  the  distress  oi  property  owners 
and  to  relate  the  redempUon  period  to  the 
potential  useful  life  o*  the  property  acquired 
or  the  capital  Improvement  constructed. 

California's  constitution  of  1849  set  the 
maximtim  maturity  for  State  debt  at  30 
years.  In  tbe  passage  of  time  this  was  raised 
to  76  years  and  subsequently  reduced  to  60 
years. 

The  Constitution  of  1879  set  the  maximum 
nmturity  for  county,  city  and  school  district 
debt  at  30  years,  similar  to  the  State  limita- 
tion. This  wras  raised  to  40  y«ar8  In  1892  and 
has  remained  there  ever  since. 

It  la  Interesting  to  note  that  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution  in  1906.  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Kranctsoo,  the  City 
of  San  Jose  and  the  Town  of  Santa  Clara, 
were  granted  a  maximum  maturity  of  78 
years  on  debt  as  an  aftermath  of  the  1906 
earthqtiake. 

Special  district  and  authority  debt  have 
varying  llnUtatlons  on  maturities  si>ectfled 
in  their  respective  statutes  too  numerous 
to  mention  but  patterned  after  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  for  state,  county,  city  and 
school  district  debt. 
*.   CotwtifufionoJ   and  statutory  limitations 

on  voting  requirements  of  bond  issues 

No  type  of  limitation  on  local  indebted- 
ness Is  more  basic  than  the  requirement  of 
popular  approval.  As  in  other  debt  limita- 
tions, there  are  a  great  many  variations  be- 
tween States  and  within  States  for  different 
levels  of  government. 

Some  States  require  only  tbe  action  of  a 
governing  body  and  currently  some  33  States 
require  only  a  simple  majority  vote.  Restric- 
tions involving  property  ownership  as  a  basis 
of  approval  have  gradually  been  modified 
or  eliminated  by  court  action. 

California's  extraordinary  majority  voting 
requirement  (two- thirds  ^proving  majority) 
aa  defined  in  Article  XI.  Section  18  of  the 
State  Constitution  has  been  tbe  subject  of 
much  debate.  It  applies  to  all  "county,  city, 
town,  township,  board  of  education  or  school 
district"  Indebtedness. 

This  provision  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  California  Supreme  Court  on 
June  30.  1970.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  which  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  California  court  June  7, 
1971.  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  stated  In 
the  majority  opinion,  and  I  quote  in  part: 

"It  must  be  remMnbered  that  In  voting  to 
issue  bonds,  voters  are  commitlng  In  part  the 
credit  of  infants  and  of  generations  yet  un- 
Ixjrn,  and  some  restriction  of  such  oommlt- 
ment  is  not  an  unreasonable  demand.  That 
tbe  boxKl  lasued  may  have  tbe  desirable  ob- 
jective of  providing  better  education  for  fu- 
ture generations  goes  to  tbe  wisdom  of  an 
indebtedness  limitation — ^it  does  not  alter 
the  baalc  fact  that  the  balancing  of  inter- 
ests la  one  for  tbe  SUte  to  resolve."  (Un- 
quote) 

In  a  recent  (August  1971)  California  poll 
conducted  by  the  Field  Research  Corporation 
and  reported  In  the  September  31,  1971  San 
PrancUoo  Chronicle,  there  Is  Indicated  a  def- 
inite trend  by  California  voters  to  lower  tbe 
voting  requirement  Some  66%  favor  lower- 
ing to  60%  with  33%  favoring  the  two-tblrds 
retention.  However,  while  37%  favor  lower- 
ing to  a  simple  majority,  40%  oppose. 

Tbe  Incongruity  of  tbe  constitutional  vot- 
ing requirement  is  that  only  a  single  ma- 
jority is  required  to  pass  general  obligatioa 
bonds  of  tbe  State  of  California,  while  epa- 
elal  districts  and  authorities  not  covered  by 
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Article  XI,  Section  18  have  various  voting 
requirements.  To  further  complicate  tbe 
problem,  California  local  government  has  re- 
sorted to  borrowing,  using  various  devices 
not  considered  debt  In  tbe  conatltutional 
sense,  thus  evading  all  of  the  limitations  we 
have  been  discussing. 

There  is  an  element  of  emotion  involved 
In  the  pros  and  cons  of  changing  California's 
extraordinary  majority  voting  requirement. 
Concern  over  higher  taxes  resulting  from  an 
anticipated  Increase  in  approved  bond  issues 
must  be  weighed  against  the  need  for  the 
propKwed  Improvements  and  the  devices 
which  local  government  substitutes  for  the 
general  obligation  bond  issue — which  in- 
evitably means  higher  taxes  without  voter 
approval.  The  potential  Impact  of  the  18 
year  old  vote  has  many  tax  conscious  orga- 
nizations and  Individuals  rushing  to  the  bar- 
ricades to  repel  any  change  In  Article  XI,  Sec- 
tion 18. 

However,  the  State  Legislature  is  consid- 
ering legislation  which  will  reduce  the  major- 
ity voting  requirement  to  60 "c  and  may  also 
require  certain  forms  of  "Phantom  debt", 
currently  not  subject  to  a  vote,  to  be  voted 
on  in  the  same  manner  as  general  obligation 
debt. 

At  this  point  I  should  emphasize  that  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds  supported  by  the  un- 
limited taxing  power  of  the  Issuing  unit  of 
government  on  property  subject  to  taxation 
by  the  governmental  unit  represents  the  op- 
timum form  of  Ixjrrowing  in  terms  of  lower 
Interest  costs  to  the  issuer. 

StrMMAXT     AUTD     aBCOMMBKDATIONB 

We  have  explored  the  vartotis  restrictions 
on  debt  and  taxation  which  exist  In  various 
State  constitutions  and  their  respective  stat- 
utes, with  particular  emphasis  on  tbe  State 
of  California. 

Each  of  the  restrictions,  whether  It  is  the 
amount  of  debt,  authority  to  tax,  maximum 
Interest  rate,  length  of  maturity  or  voting 
requlrenxent,  have  been  considered  safe- 
guards Not  only  for  the  voter  and  taxpayer, 
but  for  the  bondholder  as  well. 

They  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  have 
not  been  subject  to  frequent  or  drastic 
changes  as  a  matter  of  degree.  Case  law  has 
been  established  within  these  limitations  and 
State  and  local  government  have  carried  out 
their  responsibilities  accordingly. 

California  has  benefited  from  these  basic 
limitations  as  they  have  been  sotind — insur- 
ing favorable  response  from  voters  and  in- 
vestors. 

Having  said  this— is  there  any  reason  for 
change  and  what  changes  should  receive  pri- 
ority? In  my  opinion  there  are  ample  reasons 
for  change  which  I  will  enumerate.  However, 
change  should  only  be  aoeompliahed  after  a 
thorough  study  of  alternatives  and  potential 
pitfalls.  This  calls  for  expert  advice  and  ade- 
quate  reeotirces   to   accomplish. 

What  then  are  the  reasons  for  change?  Cer- 
tainly not  because  it  is  convenient,  expedient 
or  self-serving.  Rather  It  is  to  recognize  the 
need  for  greater  flexlbUlty  in  SUte  and  local 
finance— to  recognize  that  government  Is 
"big  business"  and  that  public  officials  today 
are  largely  professional  and  dedicated  In- 
dividuals. To  understand  that  demands  on 
State  and  local  government  to  provide  all 
services  and  all  public  facilities,  and  to  main- 
tain environmental  quality  as  needed  and  de- 
sired by  their  respective  constituents  is  plac- 
ing a  major  burden  on  their  financial  re- 
sources. To  understand  the  interdependence 
between  all  levels  of  government  for  their 
tax  and  revenue  resources,  to  be  prepared  tor 
emergencies,  and  lastly,  to  ^^preclate  tbe 
inter-play  of  all  levels  of  government  when 
raising  funds  in  tbe  bond  market.  I  am  con- 
fident there  are  other  reasons  which  may 
occur  to  you,  but  I  think  these  points  are 
the  most  obvious. 

How  should  one  go  about  making  the 
changes?   Due   to   the   complexities   of   the 
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several  subjecta— they  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  a  simple  solution.  However,  here  are 
some  suggestions  that  might  serve  as  guide- 
lines which  could  lead  to  desired  goals. 
A  Commission 
Following  a  time-honored  custom  It  would 
seem  to  be  appropriate  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission either  by  the  Legislature  or  the  Gov- 
ernor to  study  and  recommend  legislation  to 
provide  financial  flexlbUlty  for  State  and 
local  government  in  California.  It  might 
comprise  represeiiutlves  from  the  following 
categories : 

1  Constitutional  oBBcers.  applicable  com- 
mittees, and  staff  of  the  Legislatures  and  de- 
partmental staff  could  ably  assist  the 
commission. 

2  Associations  representing  public  offi- 
cials and  units  of  government  could  have 
a  tremendous  input. 

3  Our  universities  and  colleges  could  be 
tapped   lor   their   applicable   resources. 

4  Professionals  in  taxation,  law,  eco- 
nomics, public  finance,  banking,  institu- 
tional investors  and  Investment  bankers, 
could  make  a  significant  contribution. 

5.  Voters  and  taxpayers,  either  individ- 
ually or  through  organlaations,  or  legisla- 
tive advocates  could  balance  the  Judgment 
of  others. 

To  activate  a  commission  would  prob- 
ably require  legislative  acUon  and  an  ap- 
propriation. The  conunlsslon  should  have 
established  goals  and  a  target  date  to  re- 
port back  with  Interim  reports  to  be  filed. 

B.  Ooalt 

1  Constitution — This  has  been  undergo- 
ing a  piecemeal  process  of  amendment  with 
divergent  views  as  to  tbe  nature  and  com- 
position of  changes.  It  is  essential  that  con- 
stitutional provisions  concerning  tbe  debt 
and  borrowing  power  of  State  and  local 
government  should  be  limited  to  matters 
that  invcdve  baalc  principles.  The  details 
should   be  left  to  statutory  enlargement. 

2.  Statutes — Several  years  ago  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  State  of  CaiifCHTila  were 
codified  with  the  restdt  that  the  AcU  of  the 
Legislature  are  spread  among  various  codes 
and  the  constitution.  There  is  no  com- 
pendium that  wotild  bring  together  In  one 
code  all  acts  relating  to  State  and  local 
debt  matters.  An  Assembly  Interim  Commit- 
tee on  Municipal  and  County  Government 
made  a  good  start  on  this  and  I  am  sure 
there  are  additional  excellent  references. 
This  is  a  desirable  goal  to  provide  ready 
reference,  eliminate  unnecessary  legisla- 
tion and  to  provide  uniformity  In  debt  In- 
currence. 

8.  Debt  Jimifafions — As  tbe  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  the  most  prolific  borrower 
and  has  no  debt  limit — the  need  for  a  debt 
limit  and  how  It  should  be  computed,  should 
t>e  explored.  While  there  are  many  theories 
on  local  debt  limitations,  the  most  impor- 
tant question  is— What  constitutes  debt? 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  very  important 
subject  for  study  in  view  of  current  abuses 
which  evade  debt  limits. 

4.  Taxation — This  covers  a  wide  spectrum 
and  has  been  studied  by  many  commissions 
and  committees.  Rather  than  r^iasb  the 
studies  of  tbe  past — what  is  needed  Is  a 
balancing  of  tax  and  revenue  reeotirces  to 
insure  adequate  funding  of  governmental 
operations  and  as  a  back-up  for  borrowing. 
With  so  much  concern  over  prc^>erty  taxa- 
tion— debt  which  has  unlimited  access  to  the 
property  tax  could  be  limited  to  non-self 
liquidating  priority  projects — while  other 
debt  that  Is  self-liquidating  or  with  lower 
priority  be  supported  by  dedicated  revenues 
or  users  fees  or  simply  the  general  fund.  This 
should  be  a  fruitful  area  to  develop.  Certainly 
the  periodic  surfacing  of  initiative  measures 
to  limit  or  reduce  property  taxes  in  California 
such  as  the  Jarrts  Property  Tax  Celling  Ini- 
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tlatlve,  the  Watson  Proposal  and  Dom  Pro-* 
pxnal.  tndtcate  a  need  for  a  tax  o^oertnul. 

9  Interest  rate  timttatloru — It  ts  T«ry  earf 
to  Fsy  th&t  Intsrest  rate  Itinltktlom  shoora 
he  fixed  at  tb«  hlgtieet  concetrmWe  Tate  or  no 
limitations,  but  dOBcnlt  to  achieve.  Looking 
back  a  few  yean  5%  seeioed  pretty  txlgh  axid 
6  '•  was  way  out  and  7% — eomethlng  must  be 
wroof  wltb  the  bond.  Yet  we  aaw  tbese  rate4 
ejcceeded  time  axul  again  la  recent  years.  It 
vKouid  be  Impvortant  to  study  the  effect  of  rate 
lUnitAUooB  oa  tba  borrower,  taxpayer,  and 
tUose  bei^fitlng  from  tb«  bond  Issue  In  ad' 
dlt'.on,  it  would  be  desirable  to  nvearure  the 
Impact  ol  competitive  bidding  on  new  mu- 
nicipal bond  Issues  as  a  staWltzlng  effect  In 
rr»aJi,»aining  responslve  borrowing  costs 

6  Maturit]/  Umitations — Some  guldellnee 
are  needed  to  assist  local  government  In  de- 
termining the  nseful  !We  of  c»pltal  Improve- 
ments and  acquired  property  within  their 
capacity  to  borrow  Maxlmtim  tnatnrlttee  are 
desirable  but  If  used  In  p«ytn«  for  a  flre 
truck  or  street  a weeve>  •«  In  tl»e  case  at  m 
sew«T  system  or  waterwcrks,  cookl  teftd  to 
flrmnctal  oomplVeatlona. 

7  Voffn^  rtrjviTeinenta — California  wUl 
probably  change  Ite  majority  Totlng  iwqolre- 
mcmts.  but  It  Should  not  be  a  simple  caae 
Bttidy.  What  haa  bappened  in  other  States. 
with  either  a  stmpta  matorlty  or  ieaa  thaA 
two-third  majority  vote,  could  produce  aotne 
lrtt«reBtln«  erlterla.  Orantlnc;  autborlty  to 
crrtaln  levete  at  joveroment  to  autborlae 
t>ebt  wltboot  a  vote  tor  spectfled  paipaeea 
and  within  certain  limits  slwuld  be  eonaid- 
ered  In  kaeplnc  wttfa  a  need  for  a  deOaltiou 
of  debt,  the  desirability  of  including  any 
debt  which  impacts  the  tax  rate  within  the 
several  debt  limitations  should  be  deter - 
mlr.ed. 

8.  Funding  and  rrfundtng  iftt — While 
statutes  provide  for  refunding  debt  prior  to 
maturity — procednrea  to  accompUsh  refund- 
ing are  not  explicit.  Tn  other  word*,  permis- 
sive power  does  not  activate  and  so  wben  the 
need  arises  to  refund — about  the  only  pro- 
cedure available  ta  to  vote  a  refunding  bond 
Issue — costly  and  time  conmimlTig  A  study 
of  refunding  techniques,  the  proa  and  eons — 
and  rrtatlve  coeta  of  selling  callaWe  bonda  as 
compared  to  noa-callable  boods — would  be  in 
order 

Recognteing  the  need  for  oecaslonal  re- 
Btmcturlng  of  debt  ll«rr>*gt>  funding  cuold 
be  added   to  the  study  c*  refnudlng. 

9  InterT/ovemtnental  relnttomt — A  com- 
mission to  be  effective — comes  Into  being- 
does  Its  work — and  makes  Its  recommenda- 
tions It  seldom  can  do  more  than  this — ■ 
except  to  appear  before  legislative  commit- 
tees m  support  o<  Its  legislative  reeommenda- 
tlons  TTils  Is  not  enough  as  each  session  of 
tbe  Leglstatore  produces  an  abundance  of 
new  letrtalatlon  relattag  to  State  and  local 
flnanctal  matters  There  should  be  ecxne  at«t« 
agency  to  "advlae  and  boo— nt"  to  ln«are  tlui« 
baetc  prlaetplea  are  adtiered  to  and  tliaC 
needred  chanffee  are  anlformally  eound.  There 
are  many  oCKer  dealrable  functions  that  sncta 
a  State  agency  oould  perform,  not  only  In  th« 
interests  of  good  government,  but  for  the 
electorate  as  a  whole.  I  have  called  thia  State 
a^en/ry  tbe  Caltfarnla  Bureau  of  Intergovern- 
mentai  Relatlana.  for  want  of  a  better  title. 
Its  creation  sliould  not  wait  for  tlie  appoint- 
ment at  tiM  propoaed  oommisalan  on  flnanc- 
log  State  and  local  govemroeot,  but  alioald 
be  "m  t>aliig~  aa  soon  aa  poaatbla  to  Inaur* 
contlnatty  m  Its  efleettvensas.  i 

COHCLVmWG    KEM&BXS  I 

la  coucludlQg  my  remarks,  I  hope  I  have 
awakened  your  Interest  Taxation,  d«bt,  rep- 
restiulatiua  and  public  Improveoieuts,  botb 
ueceaiuiry  and  dsalred.  are  at  best  somewhat 
dull  subjects — but  tJley  are  everyones  bual- 
ueMi. 

ludlvlduaU  su«b  as  yours«lve8,  represent- 
ing tiie  arademlo  and  business  community, 
should   be  conoeroMl.   TIm  subjects   I   have 
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covered  today  affect  your  family,  your  home, 
your  buatneea,  yonr  piofe—lona  and  the 
imrtltuttons  that  serve  onr  splrittMl,  eduea- 
tlonal,  reer«itlon«l  aod  artlstie  needs,  "n^y 
need  ymir  attentloB,  undnslaudlug  and  In- 
volvement. Ijet  fls  cross  Die  t^iesliho4d  to- 
gether to  iBsore  California's  continued 
growth  and  prosperity. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  THE   WORLD  COURT 
OPINION  ON  NAMIBIA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  D(GGS,  JR. 

or    ICiClUAAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSPRSSEMTATIVKS 

Thursday.  October  14,  1971 

Mr.  DKKJe.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  'Me  26th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  Octo- 
ber 4.  the  Secretary  of  State  declared 
thAt: 

In  AfrVa,  wt>erp  tt\e  right  to  a  froer  exlst- 
<^ce  la  stUl  denied  to  many,  ve  are  eon.st»nt 
In  uLir  support  of  practical  and  peaceful 
means  to  achieve  self-detennuiation  and  end 
racial  dlacrlmtnatioti.  That  la  the  policy 
which  Prasldent  Nixon  and  I  were  pleaaed 
to  eon&rm  to  tt>e  President  ot  Uaurttania 
and  the  distinguished  delegation  from  the 
Orgsnlaatlon  o<  Afrtean  Unity  la  Washing- 
ton last  week  ConststieBt  vrtth  tbat  objective 
we  have  decided  to  accept  the  advisory  opin- 
ion oX  the  Inteximtlonal  Court  of  Justice  on 
the  legal  coaaequences  for  states  of  South 
Africa's  continuing  occupation  of  Namibia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  piace  In  the 
RecoRD  both,  first,  the  answer  to  the 
qruesOon  jrut  by  the  Security  Council  to 
the  court  on  the  legal  consequences  for 
states  of  the  continued  presence  In  Nam- 
ibia of  South  Africa,  notvlth&taodin^;  Se- 
curity CouncU  ReaolutioD  27«.  and.  sec- 
ond, the  analysis  of  the  opinion  ot  the 
court  prepared  by  the  Registry  ot  the 
Intematlonal  Court  of  JustJce  for  the  use 
of  the  press : 

.\NSWEa  TO  THE  QoxsnoN 

In  answer  to  the  quaatlon  put  by  the  Se- 
curity OowncU  at  the  United  Nau>>i2a.  "What 
are  the  le^U  oonaeqneooes  for  States  of  lb* 
continued  presence  of  South  Africa  In  N«m- 
IbU  notwtthstazxUng  Security  OuuacU  reso- 
lution 374  (1970)  f,  ttt/t  Court  is  of  opinioa. 
l>y  U  votes  to  a. 

(1)  thav,  tlis  continued  presence  of  South 
Afrlea  tn  MamibU  being  lUegal,  South  Africa 
Is  under  obU«at*on  to  withdraw  its  artmlof- 
tratlon  from  IlamibUi  inuasdiateiy  and  t^us 
put  an  end  to  its  oocupattoa  ot  tbm  Icrrl- 
tory: 
try  i  I  votes  to  4, 

(21  tha«  States  Members  of  tike  United  Na- 
Uocis  are  uniler  obtlgatlon  to  recogntiee  the  il- 
legality of  South  Africa's  preaeuoe  lu  Namibia 
and  the  invalidity  ot  Its  aots  on  beliaif  of  or 
ooncemlng  N«inU>la.  and  to  refrain  from  any 
acts  and  in  particular  soy  daallncs  with  the 
Oovemmcul  of  South  Alrvsa  loapiylng  reoog- 
oitlon  of  the  le(ality  of.  or  lenOiag  support 
or  a  SSI  stance  to,  such  presenoe  and  admlnls- 
umtlon. 

( 3 )  tliat  It  Is  incumbent  upon  St«t«s  which 
are  not  Uemhwni  ot  the  United  Natloos  to 
give  asaistaoce.  within  tbe  soope  of  subpara- 
grspb  {'it  above,  in  Um  action  wbi&b  h«j 
been  taken  by  the  United  NaUuos  with  re- 
gard to  Nam  I  bis 

aifsLTSis   oir  THB    ssTTSOBT   orurioM 

Course  of  the  Procredtngs  (psragraphs  1-18 

of  the  Axlvlsciry  Opinion) 

The  Court  first  recalls  that  the  request  for 
the    advisory    opinion    emanated    fn>m    the 


United  Nations  Security  Council,  which  de- 
cided to  submit  It  by  resolution  394  {1979) 
adopted  on  »B  July  1970.  The  Cowrt  goes  on 
to  recapitulate  the  different  steps  la  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings. 

It  refers  In  partlrolar  to  ISie  tliree  Orders 
of  W  /anuary  l»7l  whereby  tbe  Court  de- 
cided not  to  aeeede  to  the  objections  raised 
by  the  Oovemntent  of  South  Afrioa  against 
the  partldpetlon  in  the  proeeedtncs  of  three 
Members  of  the  CVnirt  These  ob)e<Alotis  sure 
based  on  statements  wlileil  Km  Judgui  In 
question  had  made  In  a  former  capacity  as 
reprteentatlves  of  their  Oomiimeots  In 
United  Nations  organs  dealing  with  matters 
concerning  Namibia,  or  on  their  participa- 
tion In  the  same  capacity  tn  the  work  of  tlioae 
organs.  The  Ooin-t  canM  to  the  oonelusloa 
that  none  of  the  three  eases  called  for  the 
application  of  Article  17,  paragraph  2,  of  Its 
Statute 
Obfiurtions  Against  the  Court's  Dealiof;  Wltfi 

the  Question  (p&ras.  19-41  of  the  Advisory 

Opinion ) 

Itte  Government  of  South  Airlca  con- 
tended that  tike  Ciourt  was  oot  cooqvetent  to 
deliver  the  opluioo,  because  Security  Coun- 
cU resoiuuon  304  iU)70i  was  invaad  for  ti\t 
following  reasons  (a)  two  permaueut  mem- 
bers of  the  OouncU  abstained  during  liie  rol- 
lug  (Charter  of  the  United  Natloaa.  Art.  27. 
para.  3):  (b)  as  tlie  question  related  to  a 
dlaputa  tiate>»en  Sout^  Africa  and  otber 
Members  of  tbs  United  Katlons,  South  Africa 
(.hould  have  been  invited  to  paruclpate  lu 
the  dlscuaaion  (Cbartar.  Art.  32)  and  the 
proviso  requiring  members  of  the  Security 
Council  wUich  are  parties  to  a  dispute  to  ab- 
stain from  votlrvg  shotild  have  been  observed 
(Charter.  Art  27,  para  3)  The  Ccrnrt  point 
out  that  (a)  for  a  long  period  the  voltmtary 
abstention  of  a  permanent  member  has  con- 
sistently been  Interpreted  as  not  constituting 
a  bar  to  the  adoption  o*  reaolutlons  by  the 
Security  Oounell;  {b)  Ibe  question  of  Na- 
mibia was  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Coun- 
cil as  a  rttnotlon  and  the  South  Amcan  Oov- 
emment  failed  to  draw  the  CJoandl^  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  In  Its  eyps  of  treating 
It  as  a  dtxpiite 

In  the  alternative  the  Oovemnient  of  South 
Africa  maintained  that  even  If  the  Ooort 
had  competence  it  should  neverthelees.  as  a 
matter  ot  Judicial  propriety,  pefuee  to  give 
the  opinion  requeeled.  on  account  of  poHll- 
cal  pi ees tf i c  to  which.  It  was  contendert  the 
Court  had  been  or  might  be  subjected  On 
8  I^bruary  1»71,  at  the  tT>enlng  of  the  pub- 
lic sittings,  the  President  of  the  Court  de- 
clared tha*'  It  wmild  not  be  proper  for  the 
Court  to  entertain  tboee  obeervatlons,  bear- 
ing as  they  did  on  the  very  nature  of  the 
Court  as  the  principal  Judlelal  organ  of  the 
United  IfatloTis,  an  tjrgan  which.  In  that 
capacity,  acts  only  on  the  basis  of  law.  Inrtp- 
I)endently  of  all  outside  Influences  or  Inter- 
ventions wtiateoever. 

The  Oovemment  of  South  Africa  also  ad- 
vanced another  reason  for  not  giving  the  ad- 
visory opinion  requested;  that  the  question 
was  in  reality  contentlouB,  becanae  It  related 
to  an  existing  dlspttte  between  SotJth  Africa 
and  other  States.  The  Court  considers  that  It 
was  asked  to  deal  with  a  request  p-rt  forw-iird 
by  a  United  Nations  organ  with  a  view  to 
seeking  legal  advice  on  the  consequences  of 
Its  own  declsloms  TTie  fact  that,  in  order  to 
give  Its  answer,  the  Cotu^  might  have  to  pro- 
no\mce  on  legal  questions  upon  which  di- 
vergent views  exist  between  South  Africa  and 
the  United  Nations  does  not  convert  the  case 
into  a  dlsptrte  between  States.  (There  wss 
therefore  no  necessity  to  spply  Article  83  of 
the  Rules  of  Court,  according  to  wljleh.  If 
an  advisory  opinion  Is  requested  upon  a  legal 
question  "actually  pending  between  two  or 
more  States,"  Article  81  of  the  Btattrte,  deal- 
ing with  Judges  ad  hoc,  la  sppIleaMe;  the 
Oovemment  of  South  Africa  havlag  re- 
quested leave  to  ohoosa  a  judge  ad  hoc,  the 
Court  heard  Its  obeai  v  atlons  on  that  point  on 
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27  January  1071  but.  In  the  light  of  the 
above  oonsiderations,  decided  by  the  Order 
of  29  January  1871  not  to  accede  to  that 
request.) 

In  sum,  the  Court  saw  no  reason  to  de- 
cline to  answer  the  request  for  an  advisory 
opinion. 

History  of  tKe  Mandate  (paras.  43-86  of  the 
Advisory  Opinion) 
Refuting  the  contentions  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Qovenmient  and  citing  Its  own  pro- 
nouncements In  previous  proceedings  con- 
cerning South  West  Africa  (Advisory  Opin- 
ions of  I960,  196S  and  1956;  Judgment  of 
1963) ,  the  Court  recaplttilates  the  history  of 
the  Mandate. 

TTie  mandates  system  established  by 
Article  22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  vvas  based  upon  two  principles  of 
paramount  Importance:  the  principle  of  non- 
anneiation  and  the  principle  that  the  well- 
being  and  development  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned formed  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization. 
Taking  the  developments  of  the  past  half- 
century  Into  account,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
sacred  trust  was  self-determination  and  In- 
dependence. The  mandatory  was  to  observe  a 
number  of  obligations,  and  the  Council  of 
the  League  was  to  see  that  they  were  fulfilled. 
The  rights  of  the  mandatory  as  such  had 
their  foundation   In   those  obligations. 

When  the  League  of  Natloru  was  dissolved, 
the  ralson  d'etre  and  original  object  of  these 
obligations  remained.  Since  their  fulfillment 
did  not  depend  on  the  existence  of  the 
League,  they  could  not  be  brought  to  an  end 
merely  because  the  supervisory  organ  had 
ceased  to  exist.  The  Members  of  the  League 
had  not  declared,  or  accepted  even  by  Impli- 
cation, that  the  mandates  wotild  be  cancelled 
or  lapse  with  the  dissolution  of  the  League 
The  last  resolution  of  the  League  Assembly 
and  Article  80,  paragraph  1,  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  maintained  the  obligations 
of  mandatortee.  The  Intematlonal  Court  of 
Justice  has  consistently  recognized  that  the 
Mandate  survived  the  demise  of  the  League, 
and  South  Africa  also  admitted  as  much  for  a 
number  of  years.  Thus  the  supervisory  ele- 
ment, which  Is  an  essential  part  of  the 
Mandate,  was  bound  to  survive  The  United 
Nations  suggested  a  system  of  supervision 
which  would  not  exceed  that  which  applied 
under  the  mandates  system,  but  this  proposal 
was  rejected  by  South  Africa. 
Resolutions  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  CouncU  (paras.  87  116  of  the 
Advisory  Opinion) 

Eventually,  m  1966.  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  adopted  resolution 
3145  (XZI),  whereby  U  decided  that  the 
Mandate  was  terminated  and  that  South 
Africa  had  no  other  right  to  administer  the 
Territory.  Subsequently  the  Security  Coun- 
cU adopted  various  resolutions  including 
resolution  376  (1970)  declaring  the  contin- 
tied  presence  of  South  Africa  tn  Namibia 
Illegal.  Objections  challenging  the  validity 
of  these  resolutions  have  been  raised,  the 
Court  points  out  that  it  does  not  possess 
powers  of  judicial  review  or  appsal  in  rela- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  organs  in  ques- 
tion. Nor  does  the  validity  of  their  reaolutlons 
form  the  subject  oX  the  request  for  advisory 
oplclon.  The  Court  nevertheless,  in  the  sx- 
erclse  of  Its  Judicial  function,  and  since  tbese 
objections  have  been  advanced,  oonaiden 
them  m  the  course  of  Its  reasoning  t>«fore 
determining  the  legal  conaequencea  arising 
from  those  reeolutlons. 
)  It  first  recall*  that  the  entry  Into  force  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  esUbliahed  a  re- 
lationship between  all  Uembera  of  the  O&lted 
Na/tlons  on  the  one  side,  and  saoh  mandatory 
Power  on  the  other,  and  that  one  of  tbs  fun- 
damental principles  govamlng  that  relaUon- 
■hip  Is  that  the  puty  which  dlsowna  or  dosa 
not  fulfill  Ita  obligations  cannot  be  rsoof- 
niaed  as  retaining  the  rights  which  It  dalms 
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to  derive  from  the  relationship.  BasoluUon 
2146  (XXI)  determined  that  th«-e  had  been 
a  matertal  breach  of  the  Mandate,  which 
South  Africa  had  In  fact  disavowed. 

It  has  been  contended  (a)  that  the  Cove- 
nant of  ths  League  of  Nations  did  not  con- 
fer on  the  Council  of  the  League  power  to 
terminate  a  mandate  for  misconduct  ol  the 
mandatory  and  that  the  Umted  Nations 
could  not  derive  from  the  League  greater 
powers  than  the  latter  Itself  had;  (b)  that, 
even  If  the  Council  of  the  League  had  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  revocation  of  the  Man- 
date, It  could  not  have  been  exercised  uni- 
laterally but  only  In  oo-operatlon  with  the 
Mandatory;  (O  that  reeolutlon  3145  (XXI) 
made  pronouncements  which  the  General 
Aaaembly.  not  being  a  judl<dal  organ,  was 
not  competent  to  make;  (d)  that  a  detailed 
factual  Investigation  was  called  for;  (e)  that 
one  part  of  reeoluUon  3146  (XXI)  decided  la 
eSect  a  transfer  of  territory. 

The  Couii  observes  (a)  that,  accordmg  to 
a  general  principle  of  Intematlonal  law  (In- 
corporated In  the  Vienna  ConvenUon  on  the 
Law  of  TreaUee),  the  right  to  terminate  a 
treaty  on  account  of  bre«u:b  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  exist  In  respect  of  all  treaties  even 
11  unexpressed;  (b)  that  the  consent  of  the 
wrongdoer  to  such  a  form  of  termination 
carmot  be  required;  (c)  that  the  umted  Na- 
tions, as  a  successor  to  the  League,  acting 
through  its  competent  organ,  must  be  seen 
above  all  as  the  supervisory  Institution  com- 
petent to  pronounce  -on  the  conduct  of  the 
Mandatory;  (d)  thai  the  failure  of  South 
Africa  to  comply  with  the  obligation  to  sub- 
mit to  supervision  cannot  be  disputed:  (e) 
that  the  General  Assembly  was  not  making 
a  finding  on  facts,  t.it  formulating  a  legal 
situation;  It  would  nt>t  be  correct  to  assume 
that,  because  It  U  in  principle  vested  with 
reoonunendatory  powtrs,  it  is  debarred  from 
adopUng.  in  s{>eclal  cases  within  the  frame- 
work of  Its  oocnpetence,  resolutions  which 
make  determinations  or  have  operative  de- 
sign. 

The  General  Assembly,  however,  lacked 
the  necessary  powers  to  ensure  the  with- 
drawal of  South  Africa  from  the  Territory 
and  therefore,  acting  in  accordance  with 
Article  11.  paragraph  a,  of  the  Charter,  en- 
lUted  the  cooperation  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil The  Council  for  lU  part,  when  It  adopted 
the  resolutions  concerned,  was  acting  in 
the  exercise  of  what  It  deemed  to  be  its 
primary  reaponsibUlty  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security.  Article  34  of  the 
Charter  vests  In  the  Security  Council  the 
necessary  authority  Its  decisions  were  taken 
In  conformity  with  the  purpoees  and  prtn- 
clples  of  the  Charter,  under  Article  26  of 
which  It  Is  for  member  States  to  comply 
with  those  decisions,  even  those  members 
of  the  Security  Council  which  voted  against 
them  and  those  Members  of  the  umted  Na- 
tions who  are  not  members  of  the  Council. 
Legal  Consequences  for  States  of  the  Con- 
tinued Presence  of  South  Africa  in  Nami- 
bia (paraa.  117-137  and  133  of  the  Ad- 
visory   Opinion) 

The  Court  streases  that  a  binding  deter- 
mination made  by  a  competent  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  effect  that  a  situa- 
tion is  Illegal  cannot  remain  without  conse- 
quence. 

South  Africa,  being  responsible  for  having 
created  and  maintained  that  sltuaUon,  has 
the  obligation  to  put  an  end  to  it  and  with- 
draw Its  administration  from  the  Terri- 
tory. By  occupying  the  Territory  without 
title.  South  Afrioa  incurs  Intematlonal  re> 
■ponslbllltlas  arising  from  a  continuing  vi- 
olation of  an  International  obhgaUon.  It 
also  remains  aooountable  for  any  violations 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Namibia,  or 
of  Its  obligations  under  international  law 
towards  other  States  In  rsspect  of  the  sx- 
•rclas  of  Its  powers  In  relation  to  the  Tsrrl- 
tory. 
Tbs  Msmbar  Stotss  ot  the  United  NaUons 
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are  under  obligation  to  recognise  the  illegal- 
ity and  invalidity  of  South  Afrtoa^  contin- 
ued presence  in  Namibia  and  to  refram 
from  lending  any  support  or  any  form  of 
ssslstancs  to  8o«th  Afrioa  with  reference  to 
Its  occupation  of  Namibia.  The  precise  deter- 
mination of  the  acts  pennltted — what  meas- 
ures should  be  selected,  what  soope  they 
should  be  given  and  by  whom  they  should 
be  applled^ — Is  a  matter  which  lies  wlthm 
the  competence  of  the  appropriate  political 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  acting  within 
their  authority  luider  the  Charts.  Thus  It  is 
for  the  Security  CouncU  to  determine  any 
further  measures  oonsequent  upon  the  deci- 
sions already  taken  by  it.  The  Ootirt  in  con- 
sequence confines  Itself  to  giving  advice  on 
those  dealings  with  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  which,  under  the  Charter  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  general  intematlonal  law. 
shotild  be  considered  as  Inoonslstent  with 
resolution  276  (1970)  because  they  might 
Imply  recogn-'zing  South  Africa's  presence  in 
Namibia  as  legal: 

(d)  Member  States  are  under  obllgaUon 
(subject  to  (d))  below  to  abstain  from  en- 
tering Into  treaty  relations  with  South  Africa 
In  all  cases  In  which  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  purports  to  act  on  behalf  of  or 
concerning  Namibia  With  respect  to  existing 
bilateral  treaties,  member  States  mu£t  ab- 
stain from  Invoking  or  applying  those  trea- 
ties or  provisions  of  treaties  concluded  by 
South  Africa  on  behalf  of  or  concerning 
Namibia  which  Involve  active  Intergovern- 
mental co-operation.  With  respect  to  mul- 
tilateral treaties,  the  ssime  nUe  cannot  be 
applied  to  certain  general  conventions  such 
as  those  with  humanitarian  character,  the 
nonperformance  of  which  maj  adversely  af- 
fect the  people  of  Namibia:  It  will  be  for  the 
competent  international  organs  to  take 
specific  measures  In  this  respect. 

^b)  Member  States  are  under  obligation  to 
abstain  from  sending  diplomatic  or  si>eclal 
missions  to  South  Africa  including  In  their 
Jurisdiction  the  territory  of  Namibia,  to  ab- 
stain from  sending  consular  agents  to  Nami- 
bia, and  to  withdraw  any  such  agents  already 
there:  and  to  make  it  clear  to  South  Afrtca 
that  the  maintenance  of  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular relations  does  not  Imply  any  recogni- 
tion of  Its  authortty  with  regard  to  Namibia. 

(c)  Member  States  are  under  obligation  to 
abstain  from  entering  into  economic  and 
other  forms  of  rrtatlons  with  South  Africa 
on  behalf  of  or  concerning  Namibia  which 
may  entrench  Its  authority  over  the  terri- 
tory. 

(d)  However,  non -recognition  should  not 
resiUt  In  depriving  the  people  of  Namibia  of 
any  advantages  derived  from  Intematlonal 
oo-operation.  In  particular,  the  illegality  or 
invalidity  of  acts  performed  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  South  Africa  on  liebalf  of  or  con- 
cermng  Namibia  after  the  termination  of 
the  Mandate  cannot  be  extended  to  such  acts 
as  the  registration  of  births,  deaths  and 
marriages. 

As  to  States  not  Members  at  the  United 
Nations,  although  they  are  not  boimd  by 
Articles  24  and  25  of  the  Oftarter,  they  have 
been  called  upon  by  resolution  376  (1970) 
to  give  assistance  in  the  action  whi^  has 
taken  by  the  umted  Nations  with  regard  to 
Namibia.  In  the  view  of  the  Oourt.  the 
termination  o<  the  Mandate  and  the  decla- 
raUon  of  the  lUagaUty  of  South  Africa's 
preeeaos  in  Namibia  are  opposable  to  all 
Statea  in  the  sense  of  barring  erya  omnes  the 
legality  ot  the  situation  which  U  maintained 
in  violation  of  mtarnational  law.  In  particu- 
lar, no  Stats  iirta<d>  wntsrs  Into  rslattons  with 
South  Afrioa  oonownlng  Namibia  may  szpsct 
ths  Unltad  Nations  or  Its  Msmhsrs  to  rsoof- 
nlss  tbs  validity  or  affsets  a<  any  sooh  rela- 
tionship. Ths  Mandats  having  besn  tan&i- 
natsd  by  a  dadston  ot  tbs  Intsmatlooal 
msntmtinn  la  wbksh  tbs  supsTrlaary  au- 
tlkodty  was  rsstsd.  it  is  for  aon-msmbsr 
U>  aot  aooordinfly.  All  Statss  sbouM 
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bear  In  mlatf  tbat  tbe  aaUtf  ln)Bi«d  by  <•»» 
lUfmi  ptmnnaa  at  SouUx  AXrU»  la  MmbIVU 
U  ft  people  vkloti  mcMt  look  to  tlM  Int^ 
'«=■**'»'«'  oam^uiittT  for  Miitil«Ti<<»  LB  lis 
pi  iiu—  to««i<ta  Um  goals  for  «totcta  #m 
merml  trvmtmm  UmUtatmA. 

Aooovdlngiy,  Um  Court  turn  gtwen  th«  le- 
pUes  r*pitxluo»tf  iJown  <m  p«g«  l. 

Frtypatttiona  fcjr  *»ut%  .4/Wca  «m<!«m*Tjr 
the  rupply  of  ftirth-er  ftu:*ual  tnfvrm«tkyn 
anA  the  posjriftle  h(M\ng  o1  •  pleMMltc 
(PVM.    138-133   <*f   tbe    AdTiwry   Opinio*). 

The  OoTemtnent  of  Sotrth  Africa  had  tx- 
presaed  th«  dealre  to  supply  the  Court  wtth 
further  factual  Information  concerning  fce 
puipoaee  and  objectives  of  Its  policy  of  ser- 
rate derelopment,  cotitendtng  that  to  estab- 
lish a  breach  of  Its  substantive  Inten^- 
tlonal  obligations  ander  the  Mandate  It 
would  b«  neceaaary  to  prove  that  SovAh 
Africa  had  failed  to  exercise  Its  powers  wfth 
a  view  to  promcrttng  the  well-being  a^d 
progreae  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Court  rou>d 
thftC  no  factual  evidence  was  needed  for  ttie 
purpooe  of  determining  whether  the  poltey 
of  opartfieM  tn  Namibia  was  In  conformity 
with  the  tntonatlonal  obligations  assumed 
by  Sorrth  Africa.  It  is  undlspruted  that  ttxe 
official  govemmental  policy  pursued  t>y 
Bouth  Africa  in  Namibia  Is  to  achieve  a  coci- 
plete  physical  separation  of  races  and  ethiOc 
groups.  This  means  the  enforcement  of  dk- 
tinctlona,  ezdluslons,  restrictions  and  Umllft- 
tlons  exclusively  based  on  grounds  of  ra4e. 
colour,  deaoent  or  national  or  ethnic  oi\^a 
which  constitute  a  denial  of  fundamenlRl 
human  rights.  This  the  Court  views  as  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  purposes  and  prtji- 
clples  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  NaUo*&. 

The  Oovemokent  of  SouUi  Africa  had  aku 
submitted  a  request  that  a  plebiscite  should 
be  held  in  the  Territory  of  Namibia  un4er 
the  Y^Ai^'i  suparvlaloa  of  the  Court  and  ttie 
Oovernment  of  South  Africa.  The  Court  halv- 
ing concluded  that  no  further  evidejace  laaa 
re<julred,  that  the  Mandate  had  been  vall4ly 
terminated  and  that  In  oonjequence  So«^Lb 
Africa's  praaenoe  In  Namibia  was  Illegal  a*d 
Its  acts  on  behalf  of  or  concerning  Naml^a 
Illegal  and  invalid.  It  was  not  able  to  antir- 
tiAi n  ^y^^A  proposal. 


s. 


THE  FHA  GHOST  TOWNS 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  mtcsigam 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  aKFRESKNTATIVES 
;  TfturwUiy,  Octoher  14.  1971 

Mrs.  ORIFFTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  tke 
current  trend  continues,  the  Oepartmeftt 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  wfl 
own  one  out  of  every  20  Detroit  boosts 
1  year  from  now.  These  houses  ate 
acquired  through  foreclosore  of  FHA- 
Injured  mortgages.  According  to  a  Dt- 
trolt  News  article  of  October  11,  by  sUJDT 
writer  Don  Ball,  tniemanagenient  of  tHe 
FHA  mortgage  Insaranoe  program  bMM 
resulted  In  HUD's  present  inventory  tf 
3,000  homes  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  ac- 
quired at  a  cost  of  $30  million  to  the  ta- 
sitrance  fund.  Razing  these  structure 
will  constitnte  an  additional  |7  miUioKi 
lo&s  to  the  fund,  compared  to  the  |12 
million  oosi  of  refurtk.-tfilng  t6e  houa« 
for  resale.  E^itiier  ooone  la  far  too  tnt- 
pensive  a  propoatlon  for  both  the  FHA 
insurance  fund  and  Detroit's  housing 
stock  Unless  new  solutions  are  found  to 
correct  Uils  housing  axid  urban  deter^ 
oratkoo,  many  more  families  will  flan 
the  city  without  really  wishing  to  do  s*. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  those  who  cannot  will  be  trapped  in 
a  ghost  town. 

To  tinderstaad  tbe  enormity  of  this 
problem  and  the  neceiMJty  of  Immediate 
action  for  not  only  Detroit  but  other  ma- 
jor cities  across  the  Nation,  I  urge  my 
collgagaes  to  read  this  article.  The  ar- 
ticle follows : 

HTTD — Reldctant    Owmta    or    4^00    Vacant 
Housxs 

(By  IXui  Ball) 

Abuses  and  mfmanageraent  of  FHA  onort- 
gags  inavirance  programs  have  turned  some 
Detroit  Daighborbooda  IntD  "gboet  to>waa" 
where  a  handful  ot  famlllea  exists  axald  van- 
dalized and  Are-gutted  houaes. 

Ttka  reluctant  owner  ot  tae  vacant  bomas 
is  the  OS.  DefMtrtment  at  Houalng  and  Urban 
OeTetopment  <HTn3),  tbe  Fsderal  agency 
charged  with  upgrading  problean  neighbar- 
boods. 

HTJD  owns  ooe  out  of  erary  M  bomea  Ut 
Detroit — a  tcMal  of  «.ae*  of  tbe  caty^  3*7.000 
slngle-faiDUy  aod  duplex  booaaa. 

The  agency  aoqvlnsd  thaaa  raaldeneea 
through  reposaeaaion  after  forvdaniras  on 
FSA-lnsurad  mortgages,  and,  beeauae  of  taelr 
unfavoeabte  location  and  otber  problema. 
cannot  reaell  thesL 

The  HTTD  inv«ntory  of  vacant  Itonsaa  Is  only 
a  aiiit  of  a  larg«r  problem  beneatb  tbe  sur- 
face, bowever. 

If  Xti*  cmrent  tread  of  Huu  repoeseastons 
oontlnuee — and  an  analysts  of  PHA  Blea  try 
Tbe  Detroit  News  indicates  this  Is  a  disUnct 
poaslbUlty — the  ag«oey  wm  own  about  one 
out  of  every  M  DetKiMt  bouaaa  a  year  from 
now.  Including   entire  blocks   in   some   city 
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HUD  is  stuck  with  theee  "white  elephants'* 
and  it  to  ooattng  taxpayers  mUllona  of  dollars 

l^e  News'  analysla  tnel tided  fllee  on  the  903 
Detrott  bOBSas  lupcaeeeesd  by  HUD  In  August. 
a  10  percent  aaznple  of  leptjeetieeiuiie  in  tbe 
city  during  the  Marcb-to-August  period,  and 
other  FHA  eecuida  made  available  by  WUltani 
C  Whlttoeok.  director  of  the  Detroit-area 
HUD  olBce. 

Addlttottal  statistics  were  provided  by  tbe 
Washington  oAce  of  huu 

HUD  olllelals  have  eonflrmed  tliat  tlve  same 
proMecn  exiete  in  sa«h  otber  ma)or  dtles  as 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Ijooto,  and  New 
York. 

It  Is  aggravated  in  Detroit  because  tbe  city 
has  such  a  large  nnmber  of  single  and  dTiplex 
homes. 

Tntenrlews  wltSi  local  HTTD  offlctals  and 
analysts  of  FHA  reoords  revealed : 

HTTD  repoeeessed  sonoe  2.9O0  Detroit  homes 
during  tbe  first  eight  months  of  this  year. 
almoet  doubling  the  number  of  vacant  homes 
to  which  It  held  true  as  of  last  Jan.  1 

9o  far  this  year,  HTTD  has  rehabilitated 
and  resold  S29  Detroit  bomes.  About  600  were 
rehabilitated  and  resold  last  year 

Despite  theee  salee.  ttie  total  niimber  of 
empty  Detroit  homes  owned  by  HOD  ha;-, 
more  than  quadrupled  since  Jan.  1,  IBTO. 

(By  comparison,  the  previous  peak  of 
homes  repossessed  because  of  foreclosures  of 
FHA-lnrured  mortgages  In  the  Detroit  area 
was  reached  tn  March  1W4,  when  the  federal 
agency  ^eld  title  to  2,911  properties,  of  which 
90  percent  were  outside  the  city. 

HUD  records  Indicate  the  number  of  re- 
possessions wni  lncrea."!e  In  the  coming 
months  Sheriff's  sales  have  been  held  on 
another  3.400  Detroit  homes  with  FHA-ln- 
rured mortgages  and  nine  out  of  10  of  these 
win  be  repossessed  by  HTJD  In  the  next  six 
months  TTf.% -Insured  mortgages  on  an  addi- 
tional 18.000  Detroit  homes  are  three  months 
or  more  tn  default,  and  HUD  eventually  will 
repossess  about  half  of  these. 

About  ao  percent  of  the  homes  repoe.sessed 
Ro  fur  fhlB  year  were  sold  originally  under 
FHA  prjgrams  fur  low  income  families. 

lArge  n\tmt>ers  of  HUD-reposaessed  homes 


are  oonoentrated  In  two  areas,  one  on  the 
eaatslde  attd  tbe  otber  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
«lty.  HUD  owns  aearly  8  percent  of  the  homes 
in  tbe  east  side  area  bounded  b;  Mack,  Gra- 
tiot. Woodward,  tbe  Detroit  River  and  Alter 
n  tkoVlB  tlUe  to  mora  than  9>^  peroeat  of  the 
homes  In  the  area  bounded  by  Fenkell.  Wyo- 
ming, Plynaoutb,  West  Oraod  Boulravard  and 
Highland  Park. 

A  map  prepared  by  The  News  ahowLog  the 
location  of  HUD-rapossesaed  hnmsi  la  Oetruit 
emphaslaas  the  gravity  of  the  prohiam 

It  appears  from  FHA  ffles  that  the  prob- 
lem also  exists  to  a  ISBser  degree  la  other 
southeast  Michigan  cities  such  as  FLUat.  Pou- 
tUc,  Hazel  Park.  Highland  Park.  Inster,  Mad- 
ison Heigh U  and  Warren. 

The  statistics  relating  to  Detroit  are  chill- 
ing. 

But  the  real  problem  for  the  city  and  to  Its 
homeownears  U  starkly  outiined  by  a  tour  ol 
the  neighburhoods  involved. 

On  some  east  aids  streets  only  a  few  fami- 
lies remain  La  tbe  homes  on  an  entire  block. 

The  renters  among  them  aj-e  preparing  to 
move. 

Families  buying  their  homes  with  FHA-ln- 
sured  mortgages  have  the  choice  of  staying 
on  in  a  "ghost  town"  of  vacant  dwellings  or 
defaulting   on   tbelr   mortgages  and   moving. 

One  such  area  Includes  the  first  two  blocks 
of  an  east  side  street  south  of  JeiTeraon. 

The  peobltraa  on  the  street  atarted  aariy 
In  194S8  after  Oongraaa  enacted  special  pro- 
grama  to  permit  low  Inoocne  fsmlUas  to  buy 
hotnas  with  minimum  down  payments  and  at 
the  same  tlo^  extended  FHA  mortage  Insur- 
ance to  homes  1b  "older,  decllolng  nelgbbor- 
booda"  of  the  nation's  cities. 

About  the  same  time,  mothers  receiving 
SBslstsnre  from  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendant children  (ADC)  programs  became 
qualified  to  buy  booies  under  FHA-iivsured 
mortgage  programs. 

There  are  84  homes  on  ths  Brat  two  blocks 
cf  the  street  south  ci  Jefferson.  Wayne 
County  Tract  Index  records  aiurw  that  since 
early  1968,  U  of  th<<«e  houaes  have  been 
sold  under  FHA  prograou  tor  low  loeorne 
famlllea.  ADC  motbert  made  up  a  subatauUal 
aegmant  at  ths  buyers. 

la  all  but  one  case,  tbe  sellers  of  bomea 
were  real  eetate  speculators  who  liad  bought 
ehsaply  and  sold  at  much  higher  prices  Lu 
line  with  FHA  appraisals. 

Mortgages  In  34  of  tbe  sales  have  since 
been  foreclosed  and  a  dozen  of  the  other 
bcinea  face  forecloeuree  All  the  homes  axe 
vacant. 

Although  every  effort  Is  made  to  secure 
empty  bomea  owned  by  HUD  in  Detroit,  all 
too  often  tbey  become  do^  dens,  hangouts 
for  boodlume  or  flre-gutted  wrecks  which 
are  potential  death  trapa  for  children 

The  same  story  is  trae  on  dosens  of  other 
Detroit  mu*t^  sirtTerlng  the  same  problem 

Ittw  a  eanoerotia  growth,  the  meant 
bomea  are  spreading  along  theee  streets  and 
to  ad)olnlag  streets. 

BUD  oanno*  rebaMIItate  and  sell  the 
empty  booses  It  owna  on  theee  streel*  be- 
oauae  no  «ne  waats  to  buy  s  home  stir- 
roundad  by  vaeaat  dwellings,  some  of  which 
sre  burned  out  and  most  of  them  vandalised 

Real  estate  Invee Intent  firms  say  they  are 
aot  rebabOttaUng  and  selling  homee  in  thecf 
areas  beeause  of  tougb  reetrlctlons  tmpoeed 
by  HUD  last  January 

ActTjally.  inveetment  firms  are  cot  active 
in  those  arvaa  because  they  have  been  no 
more  mieceasfrd  than  HTTD  in  finding  buyers 
for  homes  there 

Investment  firms  reaped  their  profits  from 
the  area  and  have  moved  since  to  the  middle 
dty  and  outlying  areas  north  of  McTJlchoLs. 

At  present,  then.  HUD  U  stuck  with  a 
large  number  of  repoesessed  homes  and  that 
is  another  facet  of  the  problena — the  cost  to 
the  FHA  Insurance  fund. 

Each  peraon  buying  a  home  with  an  PUA- 
IrLsured   mortgage   pays   one-ionih   of    1    per- 
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cent  of  the  principal  of  his  mortgage  Into  the 
FHA  inauranoe  fiind  each  month. 

Tha  fund  totals  about  tl.T  MMon  and  pro- 
tects lending  instlttitloDs  agaaist  defatdti 
on  FHA-lnsurea  mortgages.  

When  a  mortgage  Is  foreclosed  and  HTTD 
i.ikes  possession,  the  Insurance  fund  pays  off 
the  lending  Instltatlon  holding  the  mortgage. 

A  basic  premise  of  the  FHA  mortgage  In- 
eurance  program  is  that  a  home  repossessed 
becaxise  of  default  can  be  refurbished  and 
resold  with  the  net  loss  to  the  Insurance  fund 
amounting  only  to  tbe  expense  of  refarbish- 
Ing  and  the  sales  costs. 

This  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the 
home  was  a  sonnd  stractnre  wben  it  was 
sold  and  the  mortgage  fixst  lusured  by  the 
FHA 

The  FHA  appraisal  of  the  home  prior  to 
Its  sale  wiw  supposed  to  gaarantea  the  home 
as  a  sound  Insurance  risk  for  the  FHA. 

Baeed  on  tbe  findings  of  InveiAlgaUons  of 
The  Hewa  ow  tbe  last  «gkt  aioaUis.  bow- 
ever,  banrdreds  <jt  substandanl  booaas  have 
iMsen  given  high  FHA  appraised  valuations 
aud  aeld  to  unsuspecting  families  by  un- 
scrupulous real  estate  and  Inveetment  com- 
panies 

The  FHA  system  etin  is  wortttng  wltb 
hocnee  lupoaatauad  by  HTTD  In  the  aorttiweat 
and  far  east  aoeaa  ctf  the  city. 

"nie  hmiaon  are  sound  and  In  desirable 
neighborhoods  They  are  sj.ld  quickly  by 
HUD  with  a  minimum  of  rehabUltatlon  need- 
ed The  FHA  I'ecaptuieti  a  major  portion  ef 
the  fands  spent  o«  paying  off  tl>e  ortelnal 
mortgages,  refurbishing  tbe  homes  and  re- 
selling them. 

The  opposite  Is  the  case  with  homes  re- 
poauessed  in  east  side,  Inner  and  middle  city 
areas. 

HUD  had  owned  hnndrwls  of  homes  In 
these  areas  for  as  long  as  18  months  and  most 
of  them  were  substandard  when  they  were 
sold  originally  with  FHA-lnsured  mortgages. 

Although  the  bomea  are  baelcalbr  oownd. 
It  would  coet  around  #4.000  each  te  rcAiaMIl- 
tnte  them  for  resale— If  there  were  any  buy- 
ers 

The  News  analysis  of  the  files  on  tbe  S03 
Detroit  homes  repoaseased  by  HTTD  in  Aogust 
revealed  that  two-thirds  of  tbe  bouaaa  are 
located  In  middle  and  Inner  elty  areas  and 
cart  side   nelgftborboods 

A  sampling  of  files  on  bocaea  rapowaesad 
from  March  through  J«ly  Indkiated  tbe  per- 
centage heW  true  for  all  l.SOO  DettoK  boatee 
on  vrhlch  HTTD  haa  taken  title  eo  far  thla  year. 

The  FHA  Insurance  f^md  spent  more  tban 
»X1  million  to  pay  off  mortgages  on  homes 
repoesessed  In  Detroit  during  tbe  first  eight 
months  of  thto  ye«kr  More  tban  two-ttalrds  of 
the  money  went  to  pay  off  mortgagaa  of 
homes  located  In  tbe  Inner  and  soMdlc  city 
areas  and  on  tbe  east  side. 

To  g^  a  fnll  picture,  tbe  homes  repoeeassed 
In  the  three  areas  this  year  must  be  added  to 
those  on  which  HTTD  took  title  In  19d»  and 

im.  

That  Isrlngs  HTJITs  Inventory  In  tbe  areas 
\rp  to  some  8.000  homee.  aequlred  at  a  oost 
of  about  WO  million  to  tbe  Insmranee  fand. 

An  estimated  $12  million  would  have  to 
be  spent  on  rehabilitating  the  homes  for  re- 
sale— If  they  could  be  sold. 

As  It  is,  HXJD  has  started  tearing  down 
hundreds  of  the  homee. 

The  demolition  program  started  16  n>onths 
ago  and  289  hotises  have  been  rased.  Another 
4«   are   schednled   for  demolition. 

The  razing  program  wtU  rernlt  in  a  net  loas 
of  some  »7  million  to  the  Insurance  fond 
after  sale  of  tbe  raw  land  from  which  tbe 
homes  are  removed. 

HUD  and  Detroit  cannot  afford  to  have  all 
3,000  reposaesaed  homes  tocn  down  In  the 
middle  and  inner  dty  and  east  Bide  areas, 
however. 

Neither  can  they  permit  the  reproesessed 
homes  to  remain  vacant  to  Imperil  the  nelgb- 
bors  and  cause  other  families  to  leave. 
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Either  course  would  be  far  too  expensive  in 
costs  to  the  loaaranoe  food  aad  the  city's 
housing  stock. 

While  the  kMMs  to  timtt  acd  ttc  potenUal 
for  futtire  losses  are  great  for  the  elty  and 
HTTD,  the  real  laaeaa  are  tbe  families  who 
tmught  aod  tben  lost  tbetr  homes  under  the 
programs  and  the  families  who  own  homes 
In  the  hardest  bit  arsMB  and  are  trapped 
there. 

Unless  some  solutions  are  fotind,  new  areas 
win  be  bnghted  by  tbe  spread  of  vacant 
homes — and  more  Detroit  families  will  b* 
trapped. 


MISS  LILY  PETER.  THE  ARKANSAS 
TEIAVELER 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  AKKAi«s«a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  AL£XAKDER.  Mr  Speaker,  dur- 
ins  our  efforts  In  the  Congress  and  aeroai 
the  Natkm  to  reTltahee  our  small  towns 

and  connntmltles  and  improre  Oie  lot  of 
agriculture,  our  focus  sometimes  becomes 
narrow.  We  begin  seeing  this  segment  of 
our  populatlnn  only  in  terms  of  their 
needs  We  too  infrequecUiy  remember 
the  contrlbatkarus  tbeee  people  have  made 
and  are  aiaUng  to  our  national  life. 

To  bring  back  to  mhid  some  of  theee 
contributions,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  story  about  one  of  the 
most  remarkai^  fanners  I  know.  She  is 
an  extremely  talented  woman  whose  in- 
tarestfl  and  aceompUahmenU  are  imj»rea- 
sive.  A  newspaper  article  wrMten  by 
Henry  Mitchell  of  the  Washlngtoo  Post 
recently  recounted  some  of  the  many  ac- 
tivities of  Miss  Lily  Peter,  of  Marrell,  Ark. 
It  was  published  during  Miss  Peter's  re- 
cent visit  to  Wa^iiilngton  to  attend  a  per- 
formance at  tiie  Elennedy  Center  for  the 
Perfomtlns  Arts. 

TTie  occasion  was  tbe  first  chamber 
music  concert  at  the  new  center.  She  was 
a  sponsor  of  the  concert  of  MoraTlan 
music.  Miss  Peter  is  a  descendant  of 
Johann  Friedrlch  Peter,  who  in  tbe  18th 
century  was  one  of  tbe  Moravians  who 
pnxiuced  tbe  first  body  of  chamber  music 
in  America. 

The  news  story  foDows : 

AXKANSAS    TaAVELEB 

(Bj  Henry  UltcbeU  I 

LUy  Pexmx.  ot  MarrcU.  AUt..  wbo  koowa  abe 
Is  a  good  tanner  and  hopes  abe  la  a  pact, 
stood  op  for  rural  America  at  ttie  Kennedy 
Oentor  yeaterday.  merely  by  being  preaent. 
I^>r  abe  la  an  enthuslastle  mend  of  the  Cen- 
to-, and  a  link  wltb  tbe  laiitfc  of  both  yester- 
day and  feomorrow. 

A  aponaor  of  t^te  concert  of  Moeavlan 
mnate— Um  first  ebamber  moslc  eoncert  In 
tbe  new  Center — aba  alao  la  a  dasoendant  of 
Jotaann  Prledrtcb  PKer,  wbe  tn  the  lath  oen- 
tiwy  wan  one  ot  tboae  learaad  UoravlanB  who 
prodtiead  tbe  first  body  of  chamber  mnalc  tn 
AHiertfoa  His  aecood  quintette,  oumpoeed  the 
year  tt>e  Aakerteaa  Ounatltmlon  was  adopted, 
waa  featured  yes  it  day. 

Tlie  aaraale.  Ilka  tba  daacendant,  was  neat, 
poUsbed;  aad  if  Oka  oonpoaan  were  farmers, 
you  are  pretty  sure  they  had  fine  bams  and 
caraful  rauurda 

lOss  Peter  aat  In  a  boa  at  tbe  curve  vt 
tbe  boraeaboe,  saM  abe  tboogtat  tbe  Oanter 
waa  eawimlng  and  Ita  siaBle  gtorloM.  Sbe 
wore  a  high-necked,  long-sleeved  brown  silk 
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dress  with  a  cross  of  white  and  blue  enam- 
el that  belonged  to  tbe  }<Mt  Ruaslao  eaarlna 
But  DBoet  of  tbe  vear  she's  out  In  ber  AeMs 
She  Yb  one  of  tbe  f*w  women  In  tbe  world 
wbo  operates  a  ootnp>ll«ated  cotton  and  soy- 
bean plantation.  She  llvea  tn  a  plain  bouse. 
got  trp  at  S  a.m.  for  years  to  open  tbe  fana 
store,  can  njn  4t  cotton  gtn  beraetf,  and  the 
Lord  only  knows  the  last  time  abe  ever 
lounged  on  the  gallery  with  a  J«lep. 

She  is  the  first  woman  ever  to  buOd  two 
sky-Wue  oottoo  gins.  The  urcal  aW-gray- 
wood-and-ttn  gins  look  dilapidated  and  she 
decided  a  gin  might  as  wen  look  sloe.  (She 
is  also  quite  proud  of  the  plantations  safety 
record  i . 

Her  home  plantation  out  from  Marvell.  Is 
tbe  one  on  vrtilcta  International  Harvester 
tested  Its  prototype  oot  ton -picking  machines 
back  In  the  "Ma — aa  inventioa  that  as  much 
as  anything  ebanged  the  DeUe  Couatry  On 
her  farm  (she  did  not  own  It  Uaen  i  In  those 
days  there  were  AS  texiant  families.  Now  there 
are  11. 

In  the  old  daya.  nobody  en  a  oottoc  farm 
would  have  upped  and  come  tc  Washington 
the  second  week  of  Septemtjer 

In  the  Delta  Country  It  doesnt  rain  In 
Septenbar  and  October,  but  tt  poun  in 
Noviecaber.  Thm  trick  is  to  get  the  oouon 
ptcaoed  before  tbe  late  rains.  Btrt  with  ootvon 
rrMkchlnary.  you  don't  start  picking  untU  a 
great  deal  of  the  crop  Is  ready — fewer  and 
later  pickings,  but  vastly  cheaper  than  hand 
labor  6o  now  yon  don't  have  to  be  borne  in 
early  Septeraber. 

Thoogb  abe  lias  seen  a  few  changes  In  ber 
day.  Mim  ftiim  is  not  alto^etber  old-<aab- 
jcsMd.  Sbe  spends  nucb  of  ber  year  racing 
her  farm  truck  over  Big  Cypress  Bayou  to  the 
Elaine  Equipment  Co.,  40  miles  away  for 
machine  parts  And  from  time  to  time  she's 
spotted  in  small  Delta  towns  lo<r>king  snappy 
in  ber  pollabed  black  vinyl  knee-heli^t  toootf 
An  autbortty  on  Bemando  de  Soto 'a  route 
throagta  ber  country  In  1641  (tbougb  as  she 
points  out  she  was  not  actually  present  at 
the  iime»  she  once  sent  a  picture  of  a  locally 
famous  c  vpieiBS  tree  to  a  tnagaslne.  as  aa  em- 
ample  of  a  tree  de  Soto  paeaea  by  and  nuat 
have  seen 

A  photographer  amor.g  other  things  Miss 
Peter  shot  the  top  of  the  tree  at  a  distance 
then  moved  in  and  shot  tbe  great  base  of 
the  tree  The  eenter  of  tbe  ancient  giant  sbe 
ooald  not  aboot  at  aO.  stnce  a  forest  ct  leeaer 
trees  obscured  tt.  Whea  th«  editor  oom- 
pHdixad  the  tree  didn't  have  a  middle,  sbe 
said  why  not  )ust  run  the  top  of  tbe  tree  at 
the  top  of  the  page  and  tbe  bottom  of  the 
trunk  at  the  bottom  and  pxet  sort  of  fill 
'.n  with  type.  Which  was  done,  and  tbe  effect 
was  fine. 

A  very  scdous  tarmer,  she  knows  oockJe- 
buTB  ai«  bocaolcaUty  XantblOBi  and  sbCs  a 
waikiztg  eneyelopedU  on  tbe  uses  of  alpha, 
alpha,  alpha-trllluoro-2,  6-denlt.ro-N.  N-di- 
prcpyl-p-toluldlne,  one  of  the  we:!-known 
weedkmers. 

She  has  also  publh*ed  books  of  poetry.  Is 
an  entbustestlc  aaasteuT  historian  and.  per- 
haps above  an,  a  music  Vovcr. 

Two  rears  ago  she  mX  down  sxmI  wrote  Eu- 
gene fiiaisiMlj  oa  ber  plain  larm  note  paper 
and  asked  iX  he'd  consider  bringing  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  to  Arkansas  for  some 
concerts. 

Ormandy  later  told  reporters  he  was  afraid. 
at  first,  that  Miss  Peter  dldnt  nnderrtand 
the  Ptailadelpliia  Orebeatra  didn't  just  pick 
up  Mut  ptop  down  In  Arkansas  for  tbe  bell 
of  It,  btit  tbe  upabot  waa  tbe  oreheatra  went 
to  Arkanaas.  praaeuted  sonae  aell-out  eon- 
certs,  aikd  Mr.  Ormaady  klsaed  Miss  Peter 
right  in  troot  of  half  of  UtUe  Boci  on  the 
auditorium  stage — a  thing  Miss  Peter  re- 
members with  plearare. 

She  mortgaged  ber  land  for  tbe  eooeeru 
aiMl  dictated  tiiat  no  Udwt  eould  ooat  aaore 
thaa  W — otba-wtaa  bmr  ooaJd  anytjody  but 
the  rich  afford  to  attend? 


cxvn- 
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Yeat«r(Uy'a  progrMn  hugely  (upportAd  by 
Nortb  OAToUnlaaa  »nd  Pennay t  y*n I an».  n*T- 
ertb«l«M  found  In  th«  fanner  o<  M*ry«U  • 
sponsor.  Roger  Sterena,  Kennedy  Oent«r 
chAlrman.  w<m  saying  at  a  luncheon  before 
the  eoncert  (attended  by  box  ticket  holders 
at  the  Watergate  Terrace)  that  the  Center 
really  belongs  to  the  nation,  not  Just  Wash- 
ington. "In  spite  of  whac  some  Waahlngto- 
nlans  think." 

But  the  problem,  as  one  guest  said  In  a 
whisper.  Is  whether  Lily  Peter  may  not  get 
tae  whole  thing  shipped  down  to  Arkansas. 


RAIPH  NADER 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIVOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaicer,  I  would  like  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues here  in  Congress  in  pausing  to 
remember  the  great  achievements  of 
Christopher  Columbus  on  this,  the  first 
national  holiday  dedicated  to  his 
memory. 

Columbus  was  a  prophecy  of  Ameri- 
cans to  come — the  immigrant  who  up- 
rooted himself  from  his  homeland  in 
search  of  opporttmitlea.  This  la  the 
legacy  of  Columbus — our  land  dedicated 
to  the  principle  that  all  men  have  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  their  full  poten- 
tial. 

The  dauntless  spirit  of  tliis  great 
Oenoese  navigator  has  profoundly 
shaped  the  destiny  of  the  American  Na- 
tion. As  Emerson  said: 

Kvery  ship  that  cornea  to  America  got  its 
chart  from  Columbus. 

This  is  true  not  only  in  the  naviga- 
tional sense  but  also  in  the  realm  of 
fortitude  and  courage.  How  many  mil- 
lions— Italians.  Irish.  Swedes,  Oermans, 
Mexicans,  Chinese — have  pulled  up 
roots,  and  with  tenuous  financial  means, 
talten  the  journey  to  the  new  land  In 
search  of  a  freer  and  more  prosperous 
life?  Columbus  fought  against  the  old 
Ideas  and  found  a  fundamental  truth. 
Tills  is  true  of  the  men  who  later  fought 
our  revolutionary  war.  and  separated  us 
politically  from  that  from  which  we  were 
already  separated  in  spirit  and  thought. 

Columbus  Is  a  great  example — a  great 
light  that  permits  us  to  understand  in  a 
better  way  our  world  of  today,  our  people 
wrought  by  doubts,  by  a  weary  seeking 
of  the  truth,  but  also  supported  and  con- 
soled by  faith  in  themselves. 

When  Americans  pay  tribute  to 
Christopher  Columbus  they  express  their 
deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the 
people  of  Italy  for  their  immense  con- 
tribution to  the  iiistory  and  ideals  of  our 
country.  All  Americans  feel  this  grati- 
tude, whether  their  grandfather  came 
from  Italy  or  some  other  foreign  land, 
but  Italian  Americans  must  be  especially 
proud  on  this  day.  For  although  every 
!srroup  of  immigrants  has  added  some- 
thing to  our  great  country,  from  this 
great  Italian,  Columbus,  comes  the  birth 
of  our  land:  the  beginning  of  the  hopes 
for  a  land  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAi.jroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks,  I  have  addressed  the  House 
on  several  occasions  on  the  subject  of 
Ralph  Nader,  and  read  with  p«trticular 
Interest  an  editorial  in  the  Detroit  Sun- 
day News  regarding  Nader's  recent  at- 
tack on  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation. Ralph  Nader  has  indeed  be- 
come "Big"  Nader  and  the  American 
j)eoT)le  have  the  right  to  know  more  of 
his  motives  and  expertise  in  such  a 
diversity  of  fields.  I  am  pleased  to  share 
•with  my  House  colleagues  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Detroit  Sunday  News: 

AAA    Row    Now    DXMANDS    A    P«OB«    OT    NaDEB 

Challenged  by  an  arrogant  and  high- 
handed Ralph  Nader,  the  American  Auto- 
CvobUe  Association  recently  ocuntered  with 
the  novel  suggestion  that  If  AAA  was  to  be 
grilled  by  Nader,  the  AAA  should  In  turn  get 
a  chanoe  to  Inquire  thoroughly  into  Nader's 
objectives,  motives  and  goals 

Nader,  however,  refused  to  be  Interviewed 
by  a  trained  staff  of  AAA  newsmen,  thus 
violating  the  logic  by  which  he  ]uBttfles  his 
own  Investigations  Into  big  buslneas  and  big 
government.  After  all,  ha  has  become  Big 
Nader. 

Nader  has  spread  himself  around  like  an 
oil  slick,  covering  sucti  areas  of  intereet  as 
auto  safety,  air  safety,  railway  efficiency, 
land  use  policies,  nursing  home  practices, 
monopolies,  bank  management,  water  pollu- 
tion and  the  manufacture  of  hot  dogs.  He 
has  accused  the  Air  Force  of  flying  too  low 
near  nuclear  plants,  the  flsb  canners  of 
putting  foreign  objects  In  canned  flsh.  the 
citrus  folk  of  watering  down  their  orange 
juice. 

As  the  self-appointed  defender  of  con- 
sumer Interests,  Nader  has  become  a  nation- 
al, seml-publlc  institution  wielding  enor- 
mous influence  over  the  minds  of  millions 
of  Americans.  The  public  therefore  deservea 
a  look  Into  Nader's  own  organization  and 
methods. 

How  can  one  man  be  an  authority  In  ao 
many  flelds?  What  kind  of  control  does  he 
exert  over  Uie  young  men  and  women  who 
form  the  task  forces  known  as  ■•Nader's  Raid- 
ers ?  What  are  their  quallflcatlons?  How  do 
they  operate?  How  carefully  do  they  check 
their  facts'? 

Since  he  unmercifully  exposes  others  in 
behalf  of  the  public's  right  to  know.  Nader 
should  be  the  first  to  agree  to  an  Inquiry 
Into  Ralph  Nader  Crusades  When  we  say 
inquiry,  we  mean  aoonetbing  more  than  a 
Buperflcial.  Nader-oriented  TV  panel  show 
or  an  audience-pairtlcipatlon  Interview 
which  covers  many  subjects  but  permits  no 
continuous  line  of  questioning  on  any. 

Nader  had  a  right  to  object  when  Oeueral 
Motors  conducted  an  undercover  investiga- 
tion of  him  but  there  was  nothing  secret  or 
offensive  about  the  AAA  proposal.  If  he  sim- 
ply objects  to  being  investigated  by  a  busl- 
neas  firm,  we  have  an  alternative  suggestion: 
an  investigation — upon  his  approval,  of 
course — by  an  appropriate  committee  of 
Coagrees.  by  a  reputable  and  objective 
foundation  or  by  a  teanx  of  trained  reporters 
given  time  to  follow  up  tbelr  points  of  In- 
quiry in  depth. 

The  American  public  does  need  protection 
against  uaaorupulous  business  firms  and 
negligent  government.  In  some  cases  Nader 
has   served    as   a    useful    gadfly.   But   honest 


firms  and  reliable  government  ofltclala  de- 
serve protection,  too,  against  the  reckless 
shotgun  blasts  of  publicity-seeking  crusaders. 
TtM  pubUc  deservee  an  aaaeaament  of  the 
quality  of  Mat  information  Ralph  NCder  fur- 
nishes and  the  methods  by  which  be  obtains 
It  Therefore,  It  is  disturbing  when  the  in- 
veetlgator,  himself,  refuses  to  be  Interviewed. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  630 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  won- 
dering, in  view  of  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  in  Saigon,  if  any  Member  of 
Congress  or  any  member  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  would  care  to  say  he  or  she  is 
willing,  from  this  day  forward,  to  give 
his  or  her  life,  limb,  sanity  or  freedom — 
POW  even  for  another  day— further  to 
prop  up  the  Saigon  dictatorship. 

Other  Americans  are  being  ordered  to 
do  so  today. 

Following  Is  the  language  of  House 
Resolution  630,  which  I  introduced  on 
September  30,  1971: 

Housi  RisoLtmoN   630 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  Is 
that;  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
in  North  Vietnam  we  wUl  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  This  13 
the  least  we  can  negoUaU  for." 

Whereas  Madame  Nguyen  Thl  B.jih.  chief 
delegate  at  the  Provisional  RevoluUouary 
Oovernment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  July  1,  1971.  that  the  policy 
of  her  government  U:  "If  the  United  States 
Oovernment  sets  a  terminal  date  for  the 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  In  1971  of 
the  totaUty  of  United  States  forces  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  In  the  United 
States  camp,  the  parties  will  at  the  same  time 
agree  on  the  modialltiee: 

■  A.  Of  the  withdrawal  In  safety  from  South 
Vietnam  of  the  totality  of  United  States 
forces  and  those  of  the  other  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  United  States  camp: 

•B  Of  the  release  of  the  totality  of  military 
men  of  all  parties  and  the  civilians  captured 
in  the  war  (Including  American  p.loU  cap- 
tured in  North  (Vietnam),  so  that  they  may 
all  rapidly  return  to  their  homes. 

••Theee  two  operations  wUl  begin  on  the 
same  date  and  will  end  on  the  same  date. 

•A  cease-fire  will  be  observed  between  the 
South  Vietnam  People's  Uberation  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  camp, 
as  soon  as  the  parties  reach  agreement  on  the 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  the  to- 
tality of  United  States  forces  and  those  of  the 
t.ther  foreign  countries  In  the  United  States 
canip.^' 

Resolved.  That  the  United  SUtes  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  Its  Armed  Forces 
from  South  Vletnsjn  within  sixty  days  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  sgreement;  Pro- 
vided, That  the  agreement  shall  contain 
guarantee  by  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Provlstonal  Revolutionary 
Oovernment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam of  aafe  conduct  out  of  Vietnam  for  all 
Anxerican  prisoners  and  all  American  Armed 
Forces  simultaneously. 


October  IJt,  1971 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    ICNNESOIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday,  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  FRAJBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  testi- 
mony received  in  conjunction  with  the 
hearings  I  recently  chaired  in  Miimeap- 
olls  centered,  in  port,  on  the  shortage 
of  medical  manpower.  A  letter  I  received 
from  Ruby  Olson  discusses  the  difficulty 
in  getting  an  appointment  since  there 
are  too  few  doctors.  Mr.  Allen  Sollle, 
representing  the  Minnesota  Concerned 
Seniors  and  the  Minneapolis  Old  Timers 
forcefully  urged  increasing  the  number 
of  doctors  and  dentists  In  order  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  health  care.  Mr. 
Sollle  contends  that  spending  $67  bUlioa 
on  health  would  be  sufOetent  if  there 
were  a  better  organized  and  larger  staff 
of  professionals  serving  the  public  He 
also  argued  persuasively  for  Increasing 
the  consumer  rc^e  in  pushing  for  health 
reform.  Along  these  lines,  he  announced 
his  support  for  the  Health  Security  Act 
of  1971. 

Mr.  Werner  EgU  testified  about  the 
shortage  of  trained  medical  personnel. 
He  persuasively  argued  for  improvement 
in  the  training  and  number  of  health 
professionals.  His  remarks  follow; 

SXATXISUIT   ST   WE»rBl  BOU 

Mr.  Fraaer,  I'm  not  a  phystctan,  I  dont 
run  a  medical  school.  I  doat  ruB  a  free  clinic, 
I'm  Just  a  layman  but  I  want  to  add  some 
thoughts  to  what  yoa  hare  heard  already. 
I  want  you  to  devote  more  effort  towards 
reform  of  the  medical  syvtem  Instead  of  this 
tremendous  concentration  on  medical  insur- 
ance schemes  alone  If  you  don't  have  decent 
me<iioal  systems,  If  you  have  the  kind  of 
outhouse  syaMm  we've  got  nffw,  no  amount 
of  medical  Insurance  is  going  to  fix  It  If 
you  take  the  analogy  of  the  roads  It's  fine 
to  have  soclallzad  roads,  I'm  all  for  It.  but 
ir  you  still  have  to  pay  soBoeooe  a  million 
dollars  a  foot  to  buUd  thoee  roads  every  time 
you  want  •  ro«d,  you're  In  bad  shape  The 
two  main  flaws  in  Anierloan  medloal  care  are 
scarcity  and  high  cost.  .  .  . 

WeU,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  broadening 
insurance  doesn't  cure  soardty  of  medical 
Bcmce  and  it  tends  to,  in  fact,  disguise  the 
Impact  of  high  costs — of  course  they're  sUll 
paid  indirectly  bat  they  dont  seem  so  hlgb. 
Not  only  does  this  dlagalae  the  Impact — 
sometimes  medical  inanraiice  sdhemaa  drive 
up  medical  costs,  medical  charges.  My  ex- 
perience with  Blue  Cross  and  Blut  Shield — 
f  they  set  a  usual  and  customary  scale  of  fees 
for  medical  serrloos  and  then  rlgtit  away 
this  tisual  and  customary  becomes  a  floor 
or  abaolute  aalnlmum  oharge.  PhyslolaaB  and 
hosfUtaJs  use  this  as  a  floor — Itiey'U  only 
accept  in  aome  cases  custom — what  the  BltM 
Croee-Blue  Shield  calls  custoinary  and  usvmI. 
They'll  only  accept  that  as  i)ayment.  as  full 
payment,  from  the  very  hard  up  people,  and 
even  then  tliey  only  accept  it  wltii  the  air 
of  doing  a  great  favor.  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence. More  along  the  lines  ot  tDsurmnoe 
(.chantes  driving  up  ooats — everyone's  beard 
about  the  Medicare  soandals.  I  presume. 
wTiere  fortunes  have  been  made  for  allegedly 
providing  service  to  elderly  patients  under 
tiMse  Insurance  schemes.  A  member  of  for- 
tutwa  have  been  made  very  rapidly  I  read. 
And  I  auppoM  that  for  every  glarlztg  abase 
that  has  been  uncovered  tlksre  are  probably 
five  store  wbta^  cant  be  proved  with    full 
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legal  rigor.  You.  have  to  glva  tfaam  the  beneflt 
of  the  doubt. 

At  any  rats  it's  clev  to  me  that  the  medical 
Insuranoe  BcUemftfi  as  they  exist  now  have 
helped  unscrupulous  and  greedy  Doedlcal 
people  to  exploit  the  medical  shortage  to 
amass  unearned  fortunes.  These  fortunes. 
ot  couzae.  they  come  out  of  pockets,  they 
are  a  drain  on  the  pabllc.  TTm^  are  several 
reasons  for  the  abortage — there  la  often  a 
privileged  poaltlan  which  the  naedioal  profes- 
sion has  buUt  for  itself — they  buUt  a  nloe 
cozy  UtUe  nest — they've  done  this  under 
the  guise  ot  protecting  the  health  of  the 
American  people.  There  are  two  main  ways 
they  do  it  that  I  see  that  are  obvious.  Hum- 
t>er  one.  they  raetriet  the  supply  of  physicians 
and  surgeons,  etc.,  and  another  intereetlnf 
thing  they  do.  they  make  more  and  Toore 
medical  services  marked  phyalcians  only  that 
no  laymen  are  aUowed  to  touch.  Restnctlon. 
well  It  is  done  for  exaaq>le  like  stretching 
out  the  training  prooess;  it  takes  an  un- 
neoesaary  long  time  to  to  become  a  physician. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  about  three  or  four 
years  of  the  training  process  is  padding  unless 
they've  changed  It  since  last  I  was  Informed 
about  It.  Three  or  four  years  wasted  in  gen- 
eral university  courses  before  they  get 
down  to  the  muttons — before  they  get  started 
In  medical  school  proper.  So  this  of  oouzae 
helped  to  restrict  the  supply  to  make  it 
take  a  long  time  to  get  through  school.  And 
the  second,  another  restrictive  technique. 
well  I  think  we've  heard  about  quota  systems 
— religious  aind  ethnic  quotas  In  madlcaJ 
schools  Uke  "I'm  sorry,  we  already  have  our 
quota  of  Jewish  students  this  year,  we  can't 
have  any  more  "  Okay,  that's  a  restriction 
and  a  large  bit  of  territory  they  also  refer  tc 
has  been  going  on  steadQy.  I  think.  For  ex- 
ample, there  used  to  be  a  time  when  a  lot  of 
deliveries  were  done  by  mldwives.  By  golly,  it 
Just  seems  they're  all  done  by  an  03  now. 
At  least  he  charges  a  scale  for  It — sometimes 
I  understand  hel  not  always  neceasarlly  pres- 
ent at  the  actual  act  of  deUvery.  Another 
example  of  this  Increase  of  territory,  is 
siRiple  things  like  administration  of  vaccina- 
tions. Inoculations,  which  you  think  would 
require  no  great  expertise  Now  you  have  to 
go  see  the  doctor  In  his  little  old  office  and 
pay  him  his  little  old  fee  to  get  shots  for  the 
kids  and  It's  quite  a  Wt.  This  is  private 
praeti«e  I'm  talking  aborrt. 

It's  all  done  In  the  name  of  protecting 
the  public.  Any  donbts  quelled  by  saying  that 
any  amount  of  extra  expense,  any  amount 
of  added  Inoonvenlenee  to  the  public,  is 
)uatUled  if  it  saves  even  one  life.  I  question 
their  sincerity  on  this  one  at  least — some  of 
the  whims  of  the  profeaaton. 

Interacting  here — Tetertnary  surgeons  have 
Jotnad  tbm  gravy  train  too.  I  found  myself 
unable  to  buy  serum  to  give  to  my  cats  for 
distemper  shots  No  sir — couWnt  do  It.  Well, 
I  am  free  to  have  my  cats  murdered  by  the 
vet  and  be  wcait  ask  any  questions.  I  pre- 
sume that  iBDt  to  protect  the  walfare  of  the 
cats,  but  more  to  proCact  the  health  of  the 
vetorlnarlafi.  .  .  . 

We  must  Increase  the  supply  of  MIT's  now, 
enlarging  Astflcal  eehools  and  training, 
baUdlng  new  ones,  etc.,  and  also  streamlining 
tfaa  ■w^l'itl  curriculum,  cutting  out  unnec- 
eMary  banks  of  It.  Maybe  a  streamlined  cur- 
riculum could  be  lnij)roved  in  some  ways. 
What  we  want  ts  that  the  many  dull  and 
inoompatent  man  and  women  who  g^ 
through  medloal  school  and  get  out  Into 
practice,  we  want  to  find  a  way  of  excluding 
those  We  want  a  uisluan — etfucatloaal  sys- 
teos  that  wlU  attract  talaotad  people  with 
rnroMragrnrtent  to  eomplete  their  training 
but  as  I  say  gently  but  firmly  Alter  out  the 
incompetant  ooaa  wbo  can  now,  do  muddl* 
through  school  and  <k>  go  Into  practlee,  Mr. 
Fraser.  So.  wa  increase  the  supply  of  mods. 

Another  thing  we  can  do  la  para-medlcal 
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personnel   tor    lixkportzint   but    rcMitlne    and 

mmpin  medical  sarrioea,  like  as  I  n>ent.lanad, 
Innoculation,  Immnnlratlona.  raccinationa. 
minor  treatment  of  bruises,  cuts,  abrasions 
minor  stitching  Jobs,  routine  examlnatlonB 
ot  supposedly  healthy  people,  like  Mfe  In- 
soraace  '"^rnm  or  exams  to  beooms  a  bta 
conductor  or  something.  Examinations  for 
signs  of  specific  diseases  daring  epidemics, 
having  to  check  people  for  blue  rash  or 
purple  dots  or  whatever — that  you  might 
have  In  bome  plague,  to  screen  a  Large  num- 
l>er  of  people  rapidly,  and  examinations  of 
infants  for  abuse.  They  can  also  examine 
diagnostic  records  such  ae  ^ectrooardio- 
graaw.  Ttiey  can  at  least  be  trained  to  rec- 
ognise one  that  ts  normal.  They  -would  not 
bare  to  do  any  dii«noetlc  work  with  one  that 
i€  out  of  kUter. 

These  things  that  can  be  done  by  para- 
medics— a  lot  of  them  are  actually,  it  Is  true, 
now  done  by  nurses  as  well  as  MJJ.'s.  The 
point  Is  you  have  to  go  to  an  M.D  office,  pay 
him  bis  rates  to  haw  his  nurse  do  thetn.  This 
Is  not  neoessary.  PBxamedics  need  intelli- 
gence, training,  and  the  ability  to  see  when 
a  pattent  needs  more  expert  help.  Tbsre  is  a 
role,  however,  for  medical  Insurance  If  you 
have  a  referral  medical  system.  8orJiiJlw>d 
medicine  has  two  advantages.  One,  it  encour- 
ages people  to  go  to  a  physician  early  when 
they  feel  the  first  twingee  It  would  save  a 
lot  of  people  from  penahlng  of  cancer  or 
having  a  lot  ot  agony,  and  the  saoond  ttairig 
Is  Just  the  existence  of  a  aocialiaad  medicine 
improves  people's  health,  mental  and  physi- 
cal, because  they're  not  worried  about  being 
wiped  out  by  an  lUness.  and  losing  their 
house  and  homes,  because  that  hjippcna. 

Please  think  about  this  and  I  hope  you 
win  consider  the  relative  importance  of 
medical  reform.  Tour  brief  descrip-aon  looked 
like  some  of  It  was  tokenistic,  lots  of  heavy 
bread  for  big  Insurance  schemes  and  maybe 
we'd  better  fiddle  around  with  reform  of  the 
medical  scheme,  going  to  set  up  some  impo- 
tent medical  panels  which  look  good  but  uo 
nothing.  We  need  more  than  that.  Americans 
nke  me  are  fed  up  with  paying  more  for 
medloal  service  and  having  about  the  worse 
public  health  statistics  of  any  clvllli!«d  ua- 
tlon. 

Representative  Doivald  M  FaASza, 
Federal  Cottrfs  Bvfldfnff, 
Mlnneapolta ,  Minn. 

Most  people  that  I  know  think  the  welfare 
fund  should  be  reduced  and  give  the  taxpay- 
ers a  break.  Many  times  we  cannot  afford  to 
go  to  the  doctor  because  of  the  high  cost. 

Some  program  should  be  set  up  to  attract 
more  people  to  the  medical  profession.  It  Is 
too  difficult  to  get  an  appointment  as  there 
are  too  few  doctors. 

Yours  very  truly, 

RtTBT  'V  Olson. 


TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  CLEAN 
INDDSTFOES 


HON,  HOWARD  W.  ROKSON 

or   MrW    TOBK 
IN  THE  BOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  R0BI30N  at  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  debate  over  the  most  effec- 
tive Federal  tod  for  halting  industrial 
pollution  gt>e8  on.  Are  tax  incentives 
more  effective  than  strong  sanctions — or 
should  the  order  be  reversed?  Several  of 
the  States  have  given  i»  a  glimpf  of  the 
effectiveness  of  tax  inoentlyea,  but  the 
queeUen  remains  unsettled  because  most 
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manufacturers  are  Intereated  in  the  big 
money  to  be  saved  by  ixMslble  Federal 
tax  relief.  Some  sanctions  are  beginning 
to  have  an  effect  because  the  £nvlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  Is  oow  suf- 
flclently  organized  to  investigate  abuses. 
and  the  Nixon  administration  dredged 
out  of  the  books  a  Federal  statute  of  the 
last  century,  which  law  certainly  must 
have  been  Intended  as  an  "apple  pie"  bill 
during  the  halcyon  days  when  the  Na- 
tion's rivers  were  still  being  mapped. 

A  good  discussion  of  where  the  tax  in- 
centive question  now  stands  appeared  in 
a  recent  Issue  of  Knvlronmental  Science 
and  Technology,  in  an  article  titled, 
"Tax  Incentives  for  Clean  Industries."  I 
bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  because  it  offers  a  good  out- 
line of  the  poeslble  tax  incentives  which 
could  be  made  available  to  industry,  and 
also  because  of  its  description  of  the 
presently  existing,  accelerated  amortisa- 
tion writeoff  which  has  given  Industry 
a  taste  of  8<Mne  of  the  problems  Involved 
with  fiscal  Incentives  to  halt  pollution. 

[Prom  the  Environmental  Science  and 

Technology,  August,  1971) 
Tax  iNCBNTTvia  roB  CutAtt  Inottstribs 

To  the  economy-minded  Industrial  execu- 
tive, the  next  beat  thing  to  not  having  to 
make  any  pollution  control  expenditures  Is 
to  be  able  to  write  them  off  quickly  on  his 
corporate  Income  tax.  Or  so  a  whole  hoet  ot 
governmental  agencies — from  the  federal 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  the  treasury  di- 
visions of  many  state  governments — seem  to 
believe.  Judging  from  the  range  of  tax  in- 
centives now  becoming  available. 

The  moat  redundant  thing  one  can  say 
about  spending  for  pollution  control  is.  of 
course,  that  It  Is  generally  not  revenue  pro- 
ducing. So  when  expenditures  are  made,  any 
money-saving  concessions  that  government 
can  make  are  useful  to  those  doing  the 
spending.  There  are  several  ways  that  gov- 
ernment can  help  Industry  with  pollution 
control  expenditures: 

Oranta-ln-ald.  These  are  sometimes  avail- 
able, usually  for  proceeoes  that  have  not 
been  adequately  demonstrated  elsewhere  In 
the  same  Industry  (see  e»»t.  June  1971,  page 
4981. 

Exemption  from  property  taxes  This  ap- 
proach Ls  favored  In  many  states,  but  may 
be  restricted  to  that  portion  of  the  facility 
which  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  utilised  for 
pollution  control:  any  portions  producing 
a  marketable  by-product  may  not  be  eligible 
for  the  exemption. 

Exemption  from  sales  and  use  taxes  The 
exemption  applies  to  the  oost  of  the  Individ- 
ual pieces  of  equipment  which  together  make 
up  the  abatement  facility. 

Income  tax  credits.  In  some  states,  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  Installation  (gen- 
erally 5%)  may  be  directly  deducted  from 
taxes  due  A  federal  7%  Investment  tax  credit 
which  was  in  force  for  eicpendi tares  of  any 
kind,  untu  suspended  In  1966,  was  retained 
for  pollution  control  spending,  untU  re- 
pealed In  1969  (see  below  and  i«*t,  February 
1970,  page  103), 

Accelerated  amortization.  Whereas  pollu- 
tion control  equipment  might  In  practice  be 
expected  to  be  operated  for  more  than  10 
years,  many  sutee — and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, see  below— have  Initiated  rules  by 
which  the  entire  coet  of  a  pollution  control 
facility  can  be  written  off  over  a  much  short- 
er period,  usxially  fJve  years  The  proportion- 
ate cost  is  deducted  from  other  taxable  In- 
come In  each  tax  year. 

While  each  state  seems  to  favor  rather 
different  Incentives  from  Its  neighbor  (see 
box).  It  is  true  to  say  that  for  many  Arms 
the  greatest  Interest  of  business  with  tax 
credits   and   other   incentives   lies   with    the 
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federal  government,  and  more  speclflcally 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  rea- 
son for  tbls,  of  course,  U  that  the  federal 
tax  bite  can  be  mtich  larger  than  that  taken 
by  the  state  in  which  the  faclUty  U  located. 
rsDcaai.  incmimrMa 
The  first  indloatlon  from  Congress  that 
pollution  control  expenditures  would  be 
given  more  liberal  oonslderauon  than  other 
types  of  spending  came  in  1966  Then,  the 
7%  general  Invoatment  credit  that  had  been 
in  force  since  the  Investment-stimulating 
days  of  the  Kennedy  administration  was  sus- 
pended, but  an  exception  was  made  for  pol- 
lution control  facilities.  Those  who  made 
expenditures  for  faculties  that  were  demon- 
strably for  poUutlon  control  could  deduct 
7%  of  the  cost  from  federal  Income  taxes 

The  7%  Investment  tax  credit  was  repealed 
In  entirety  by  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act.  In 
its  place  were  instituted  provisions  for  ac- 
celerated amortization  of  pollution  control 
capital  expensr-i.  Conditions  under  which  a 
facility  oould  qualify  for  the  faster  write-off 
were  tlghUy  drawn  in  the  act  and,  In  fact, 
the  detailed  regulations  were  not  published 
in  complete  form  until  May  of  this  year  The 
mam  re««on  for  the  delay,  which  industry 
has  bitterly  criticized,  was  that  qualifying 
facUltlee  must  be  federally  certified  (they 
must.  In  addition,  be  certified  by  the  sute 
in  which  they  are  located).  Slnce'almost  the 
whole  of  1970  was  Uken  up  with  the  wheel - 
spinning  that  resulted  In  the  creation  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  In 
December,  It  was  not  until  1971  that  the 
federal  government  waa  In  a  position  to  take 
on  the  certification  Job. 

The  May  26,  1971,  Federal  Register  spells 
out  the  EPA's  certification  requirements. 
Treasury  Department  regulations  governing 
the  accelerated  amortization  procedure  are 
given  In  detaU  In  the  May  18.  1971,  Federal 
Register  Basically,  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions specify  that,  for  expenditure*  to  be 
eligible  for  accelerated  depreciation: 

The  plant  to  which  the  facUlty  is  attached 
must  have  been  In  operation  before  Jan.  1, 
1969.  Treatment  faclliUes  attached  to  plants 
commencing  operation  after  that  dale  are 
ineligible,  no  matter  when  they  were  In- 
stalled. Owners  of  eligible  faclllUes  can  write 
off  their  cost  In  60  months  provided  several 
other  criteria  are  met: 

Treatment  faculties  must  be  installed 
a'ter  Dec.  21,  1968  and  before  Jan.  1,  1975. 

Building  cost  win  not  be  Included  unless 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  building  la  to  house 
a  treatment  facility. 

A  treatment  facility  used  in  connection 
with  plants  buUt  before  1969  (which  are 
eligible,  see  above)  and  with  plants  buUt 
after  1969  i  which  are  not)  may  nevertheless 
be  eligible  for  the  fast  write-off;  EPA  wUl 
determine  how  much  of  the  faculty's  cost  is 
Bllowable  to  the  earlier,  eligible  plant. 

If  only  part  of  the  faclUty  U  for  poUutlon 
control,  EPA  wlU  make  a  determination  of 
how  much  of  the  tortal  oost  can  be  subject 
to  accelerated  amortization.  If  the  facUlty  has 
a  useful  life  of  more  than  16  years,  only  that 
portion  of  lu  coet  "attributable  to  •  the  first 
15  years  of  lu  life  U  eligible  for  accelerated 
depreclatloi:;  the  rest  of  lU  oost  must  be 
•mortized  over  Its  actual  useful  life.  If  it 
appears  to  EPA  that  the  coeto  of  a  facility 
will  be  recovered  by  profits  (for  Instance, 
from  sale  or  a  by-product),  the  fadllty  wlU 
not  qualify. 

Forms  for  the  federal  oerUflcatlon  pro- 
cedure wUl  be  made  avaUable  in  EPA  regional 
offices  around  the  country  State  certlficaUon, 
which  is  also  required,  must  be  applied  for 
separately  The  neoeasary  oertlfloatlon  forms, 
or  letters  Indicating  that  they  have  been 
appUed  for,  must  be  submitted  with  the  cor- 
porate inoome  tax  form  There  is  no  separate 
schedule  for  p>oUuUon  control  coet  write-offs; 
the  taxpayer  must  add  a  sheet  to  the  regular 
depreciation  schedule  Details  are  given  In  th» 
May  18  Federal  Register. 
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Desprlte  this  evidence  from  state  and  fed- 
eral governments  alike  that  Industry's  efforts 
la  the  field  of  poUutlon  control  oan  earn 
them  a  tax  break.  Industrialists  have  not 
exactly  been  falling  all  over  each  other  In 
profuse  thanks  to  a  munificent  taxing  au- 
thority. In  fact,  they  have  been  quite  critical 

The  National  AasocUitlon  of  Manufacturers. 
In  an  official  position  statement,  has  criu- 
clzed  several  features  of  the  federal  acceler- 
ated amortization  program  which.  It  says 
have  rendered  It  "Ineffective  and  Its  beneflus 
Illusory."  The  particular  bones  of  contention 
are  the  requirement  for  dual— federal  and 
state — certlCca.tlon,  the  tightly  drawn 
eligibility  dates  for  the  facility  and  plant  It 
serves,  and  the  exclusion  of  proflt-maklng 
facilities. 

NAM  plumpo  Instead  for  an  approach  In 
which  Investment  credits  and  aoceierated  de- 
preciation would  be  combined.  Such  an  ap- 
proach could  lead  to  much  greater  savings 
to  companies  making  the  pollution  control 
Investments.  By  the  same  token,  of  course.  It 
would  also  lead  to  much  greater  revenue 
losses  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

It  U  probably  too  much  to  expect  the  U  8 
Treasury  Department— or,  for  that  matter, 
any  state  treasury  division — to  be  enthusias- 
tic over  plans  that  rob  them  of  revenue,  no 
matter  how  noble  the  goals.  Former  Treastiry 
Secretary  David  Kennedy  has  given  his 
opinion  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  acceler- 
ated depreclaUon  provision  Is  "doubtful"  and 
that  "overwhelming  Incentive  for  Industnsl 
poUutlon  control  will  oonUnue  to  be  govern- 
mental antipollution  enforcement  action,  or 
the  threat  thereof."  He  is  probably  correct, 
but  any  help  with  the  spending  for  control 
will  nevertheless  not  be  refused,  despite  the 
crlUcal  words  from  Industry. 


PROFS  VIEW  OF  ECONOMY 
GLOOMY 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OW    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^ES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 
Mr.  LANDQREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  beat  written  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  disturbing  articles  I  have  ever  read 
was  printed  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  on 
October  11.  The  writer,  Anthony  Le- 
Jeune.  la  one  of  the  most  respected  col- 
umnists to  write  m  England  for  an 
American  audience.  His  column,  "Trans- 
atlantic.'  enjoys  wide  readership 

Based  in  Great  Britain  as  he  Is,  Mr 
Lejeime  is  in  a  unique  position  to  see 
the  economically  and  socially  disastrous 
consequences  of  soclaliam  and  collec- 
tivism. The  once-proud  United  Kingdom 
since  World  War  n  has  decUned  from  a 
lofty  position  of  world  power  tc  one  of 
near  Insignificance,  thanks  to  its  moves 
toward  the  welfare  state. 

The  trend  toward  collectivism,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  grossly  ineffective  Na- 
tional Health  Service  and  a  confiscatory 
tax  system,  haa  brought  about  that  na- 
tion's well-publlciued  "brain  drain."  an 
alarming  decline  in  the  British  share  of 
world  markets,  and,  most  alarming  of  all. 
galloping  Inflation  of  even  greater  mag- 
nitude than  that  which  we  have  experi- 
enced in  America. 

Of  course,  the  collecti vista  did  not  in- 
flict this  system  on  Britam  with  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  destroying  a  nation 
It  was  done  because  such  programs  are 
popular  with  great  blocs  of  voters.  As 
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Uberalixatian  progreasea,  a  nation  also 
tuina  more  and  more  toward  pure  de- 
mocrmey  and  government  by  pleblaclte. 

If  all  men  were  men  of  goodwill,  able 
to  see  the  beet  course  toward  the  common 
good  and  willing  to  make  some  personal 
sacriflcea  to  attain  that  good,  then  de- 
mocracy would  be  exceUent.  But.  given 
the  reallttoa  of  human  nature  and  Ita 
mentality  of  "What's  in  it  for  me?"  It  is 
imperative  that  we  constantly  bear  In 
mind  that  ours  la  a  republic,  not  a  de- 
mocracy. In  a  republic,  the  elected  repre- 
senUtlves  of  the  people  utilize  their  own 
Informed  Judgment  and  altrulsUc  good- 
will to  Choose  the  beat  course  for  the 

nation. 

Of  course,  this  la  an  ideal,  not  often 
realized.  Politicians,  too.  are  often  af- 
flicted with  the  "What's  in  it  for  me?" 
gyndrone.  But  we  can  come  much  closer 
to  reali^ng  this  ideal  among  a  smaller, 
more  select,  group  of  elected  officials  than 
we  C€m  with  the  "one  man,  one  vote"  sys- 
tem of  democracy  and  populist  col- 
lectlvlaniL 

CoUectivism  has  failed  as  an  econonUc 
eyatem.  It  haa  faUed  in  the  totaUUrian 
countries  of  Eaatem  Europe  and  In  the 
free  aoclalist  nations  of  the  West.  Free 
enterpriae,  to  be  aure,  haa  Its  faulta,  but 
its  economic  auccessea  are  well  docu- 
mented. WhUe  the  socialist  countries 
have  stagnated  in  the  world  market,  na- 
tions where  freedom  is  the  heart  of  the 
economy  have  flourished. 

Tht  article  by  Lejeune  follows: 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Oct.  11, 1971 J 
Paor's  Vxrw   or  BooitoiCT   Oi-ooirr 
(By  Anthony  Lejeune) 
LoKBOK.— Prof.  P.  A.  Hayek,  the  doyen— 
and   surely   the   greatest — of   those   modem 
•eonomla  phUoeophers  who   stUl   believe  in 
free  enterpriae  and  a  free  aoclety,  has  been 
Tlsltlng  London,  and  his  view  of  the  Western 
world  and  Its  prospects  Is  extremely  disturb- 
ing. 

When  I  last  met  him,  three  or  four  yean 
ago,  he  had  Just  retired  from  tbe  University 
of  Chicago,  and  I  asked  him  then  whether  he 
tboogbt  America  was  doomed  to  follow  Brtt- 
am  down  tbe  road  to  ooUecUvlsm.  No,  be  said, 
Ijecauae,  although  there  were  ominous  signs 
pointing  In  that  direction,  he  bad  great  faith 
m  America's  abmty  to  pull  up  short  ot  the 
brink,  and  to  ttn^j  around,  and  to  recover. 

I  asked  him  the  other  day  whether  be  stlU 
felt  tbe  same,  whether  be  was  stlU — at  least 
In  the  long  term — optimistic. 

He  shook  his  bead  doubtfully.  For  tbe  first 
time,  he  said,  be  was  tieginnlng  to  be  reaUy 
depressed  about  America.  President  Nixon's 
government,  be  believed,  bad  started  out  <sa 
the  side  of  tbe  angds  but  was  being  moreBS- 
Ingly  forced  to  do  the  wrtmg  thliigs.  And  be 
felt  that  because,  particularly  In  Britain,  we 
bad  been  through  so  many  economic  crlaes  In 
recent  years,  people  dldnt  realize  the  true 
gravity  of  the  crisis  with  which,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  were  now  confronted. 

He  meant  chlefiy  the  desperate  problem  of 
Inflation.  The  problem  continues  to  be  far 
worse  in  Britain  than  in  America — ^tbe  latest 
report  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
shows  that  consumer  prices  In  Britain  rose 
by  10.8  per  cent  during  the  last  year  and  In 
America  by  4.8  per  cent:  But  clearly  the 
same  disastrous  Influences  are  at  work  In 
both  countries. 

What.  I  asked,  did  he  think  the  American 
government  ought  to  have  done?  It  might 
have  been  better,  he  said,  If  tbe  government 
bad  done  leas.  This  may  be  dlActUt  In  a 
democracy,  where  rival  politicians  try  to  win 
votes  with  competing  promises  of  action,  of 
Instantly  effective  remedies.  But  It  cannot 
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be  Impowlble.  The  tJnlted  States  has  always 
been  a  democracy,  but  Amsrtcans  tiMd  to 
beUeve  In  tbe  limited  capacity  of  govern- 
ment. 

A  principal  cause  of  the  Change,  and  cme 
which  deeply  depressed  Prof.  Hayek,  was  the 
near-unanlmlty  with  which  Intellectuals, 
teachers,  writers,  accepted  the  collectlvUt 
Idea  and  kept  telling  people  that  solutions 
through  government  action  were  available. 

He  himself  had  no  short-term  soluUon  to 
offer.  He  doubted,  he  said,  whether  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation  co\Ud  be  solved  at  all  within 
the  preeent  framework  of  c(dlec«ve  bargain- 
ing. He  had  been  trying  to  devise  some  way 
In  which  the  workers  could  be  given  a  sig- 
nificant measure  of  economic  participation 
in  return  for  part  of  their  basic  wage. 

The  difficulties  so  far  had  defeated  him. 
How  oould  such  a  scheme  be  applied  to  work- 
ers In  declining  industries  at  In  non- profit- 
making  puMle  servloee?  How  could  it  be  Im- 
posed on  powerful  unions  which  beUeved  they 
would  do  better  by  continuing  to  hcdd  the 
employers  to  ransom  with  inflationary  wage 
demands? 

There  Is  not,  nor  should  there  be.  In  either 
Britain  or  America,  any  oentral  authority  able 
to  demand  compliance  with  a  particular  eco- 
nomic formula.  If  there  is  to  be  a  soluUon, 
if  we  are  to  pull  back  from  the  brink.  It  wUl 
have  to  be  through  a  conversion  (MT  hearts 
and  minds. 

Tbe  most  worrying  aspect  of  the  preeent 
situation  Is  that  we  seem  to  be  further  than 
ever  from  any  such  cwoverslon. 


REMARKS  OF  D.  BRUCE  SHINE  TO 
THE  THIRD  STATE  CONFERENCE 
ON  THE  ARTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  TENNESSEE 

HON.  RAY  BLANTON 

or  TtMHmBBxm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  14,  1971 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember SO  of  this  year,  the  third  State 
Conference  on  the  Arts  waa  held  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  In  Knoxville. 

D.  Bruce  Shine,  chairman  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Arts  Commission,  gave  a  challeng- 
ing address  to  the  conference. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  active,  In- 
teUigent  leadership  Bruce  Shine  is  pro- 
viding for  the  TAG.  and  I  am  equally 
proud  of  the  energetic  people  throughout 
my  home  SUte  who  are  actively  parttoi- 
patlng  in  promoting  the  arts,  and  I  Insert 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoib: 

RncAXKS  Bt  D.  Bboos  Bbxkb 
Ladies  and  QenUeiaen.  Members  of  the 
advisory  paneU  to  the  Tennessee  Arta  Com- 
mission: ^  .....  w 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  the  services  you  have  performed  on 
iMthalf  of  your  State  and  to  discuss  some  of 
the  problems  and  opportunlUes  for  future 
growth  in  the  arts  m  this  State. 

paOBLXMS 

The  subject  of  my  remarks  to  you  probably 
should  be  "Mission  ImpoeslWe".  It  is  true 
that  we  have  been  faced  with  many  problems 
that  seemed  almost  insunnountaWe,  yst  we 
have  made  progress  and  baaed  on  over  lour 
years  of  experience.  It  is  now  possible  to  make 
some  predictions  as  to  the  future  that  you 
and  I  would  like  for  tb.    Aru  in  Tenneesee. 

First,  some  observations  on  problems  now 
facing  this  commission: 

The  Tennessee  Commission  on  the  Per- 
forming Arta,  the  teoqKtrary  study  group, 
presented  In  1967  a  report  and  set  of  recom- 
mendations to  the  then  Governor,  Buford 
Ellington,  and  General  Assembly.  Conclusions 
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drawn  by  the  Ck>minlsslon  Identified  tbe 
problems  for  this  present  oommlaslam.  The 
most  significant  problem  then  was  tbe  fact 
that  "There  are  (were)  no  artistic  or  cul- 
tural organlBatlons  In  Tenneesee  with  state- 
wide Influence  cw  Impact." — That  conclusion 
Is  no  longer  valid,  because  of  the  impact  of 
the  Tennessee  Arts  Commission  since  June 
of  I9fl7  on  all  areas  of  our  State.  The  number 
of  programs  and  general  mcrease  In  artistic 
activity  and  support  In  this  State  during 
the  past  four  years  Is  astounding.  At  the  san>e 
tlnae,  the  conclusions  of  the  temporary  com- 
mission are  valid,  today,  because  there  are  no 
fuDy  professional  performing  arts  groups  In 
thU  State. 

Another  conclusion  was  that  artistic  and 
cultural  programs  of  high  quaJlty  were,  for 
the  most  part,  restricted  to  the  larger  cities 
thereby  denying  many  cltlnns  of  rural  and 
semi-rural  Tennessee,  access  to  programs  and 
performances  of  artistic  quality  and  merit. 
The  Tennessee  Arts  OomnUaalon  has  made 
giant  strides  In  correcting  this  situation  but 
It  still  exists,  in  a  leaser  but  stUl  Elgnlflcant 
degree. 

This  Commission  has  noted  another  change 
since  the  original  report  waa  oompUed — tbe 
improvement  of  coordination  of  artistic  and 
cultural  activities.  In  1960  and  tbe  early  pari 
of  1967,  there  were  only  four  community  arts 
councUs  or  commissions  m  tbe  entire  State 
acting  as  coordinators  for  more  than  one 
area  of  arts  activity.  At  tbe  present  time, 
there  are  30  such  groups  In  tbe  State.  Also. 
five  arts  centers  housing  several  arta  activities 
have  been  created  in  TuUaboma,  Klngsport, 
wmchester,  CookevUls,  and  North  Nashville. 
Unfortunately,  fl«^««iai  support  d  these  arts 
programs  and  organisations  eontlnues  to  be 
sporadic,  uztoertatn,  and  Inadequate.  The 
Commission  has  been  able  to  h^lp  sotnewhat 
in  this  respect.  But  local  communities  must 
continue  to  realize  that  tbcy  must  bear  tbe 
major  cost  for  that  degree  of  cultural  en- 
richment which  they  envisage  for  their  own 
communities. 

With  limited  funds,  the  Commission's 
problem  was  and  Is  the  task  of  slmulUne- 
ously : 

Studying  the  Arts,  gathering  and  dis- 
seminating Information; 

Planning,  directing  and  evaluating  its  ac- 
tivities; 

Generating  Its  own  support  and  support  for 
the  arts; 

Advancing  the  arts; 

M^wng  the  Arts  available,  and  more  re- 
cently 
Administering  tbe  State  Museum. 
In  aU  of  theae  endeavoca,  tbe  Commission 
has  attempted  to  create  an  anvlroninent  fav- 
orable to  the  growth  of  tbe  arts  and  an  ap- 
preciative public  large  enough  and  waU 
enough  infcsrmed  to  support  our  artists* 
etiorta. 

On  several  occasions,  the  question  teas  been 
raised  as  to  the  validity  and  aOoaey  of  our 
State  Arts  Commission.  The  most  recent 
move  to  oonsoUdate  or  abolltti  the  Arts  Com- 
mission was  reocxnmendMl  In  tbs  "Jarman 
Report".  In  this  report.  TAG  is  to  be  ab- 
sorbed In  tbe  Department  of  Education 
under  the  admlnlstrattve  oontzd  of  tbe  Ll- 
lorartan  and  ArehlTlat  without  tbe  Involve- 
ment of  our  advisory  paneU.  qpedfloaUy  those 
of  you  here  aaaembled,  nor  active  parUclpa- 
tlon  of  Oommlaslon  members. 

The  Public  Ao*s  at  1967  create  the  TAG 
as  a  permanent  entity  for  the  arts  and  as  an 
ofllclai  State  agency  by  which  Teimeeeee 
oould  develop  Its  cultural  legacy  and  re- 
sources. Further,  In  estabtlahlng  the  Com- 
mission's duUes  and  objeoUves  the  enabUng 
leglalatlon  clearly  states  the  TAC's  dual  re- 
•pooaibUlty  of  sernee  to  the  public  and  to 
State  Government. 

True,  Arts  are  a  part  of  eduoaUon.  Also, 
they  are  a  part  cd  Totirism,  history,  Ubrar- 
les,  recreation,  and  floors  Importantly  In  this 
State  as  a  vehicle  by  which  we  might  attract 
Industrial  development.  However,  the  Arts 
do  not  gam  substance  from  these  other  en- 
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tcrprlaes,   th«y  exist  ••  •  oomplet«  hum*B 
endeavor  In  thalr  own  rlgbt. 

B0CAUM  of  tb«  ■tronc  oommltment  and  tbe 
active  p«rtlelp*tloti  by  eltlaAos  %aA  oomr 
inunlty  otv<^i^)*^ttoD>.  both  tn  Um«  mmI 
money,  tbe  OonunlaBloa  bam  been  able  to 
greatly  reacb  beyoiMl  tbe  ability  and  capa- 
blUty  prorlded  by  State  and  Federal  support. 
This  support,  being  outside  of  normal  gcrv- 
emmental  structure  and  activity.  Is  never 
clearly  in  focus  within  the  State  and  Federal 
government. 

There  ara  In  addition  to  the  Oonunlsalon 
members  and  itafl,  over  170  of  you  who  ad- 
vise and  actively  participate  In  the  Commis- 
sion's activities.  Tou  are  authorities,  and  ex- 
p>erts  in  various  arts  dlsolpUnea.  Uany  of  you 
have  organised  and  directed  State-wide  ac- 
tivities, for  example,  (be  Tennessee  Theatre 
Association,  Tetuteaeee  PUm  Festival,  the 
Orst  State- wide  Conference  on  the  Dance.  All 
ware  planned,  managed  and  operated  by  vol- 
unteers. This  points  out  the  service  which 
you  Tenneeaeana  are  willing  to  donate  be- 
cause you  believe  tbe  arts  are  essential  to  the 
life  of  this  State.  You.  our  panel  members, 
are  Imaginative,  anergetlo,  competent  and 
dedlcatad.  I  bellave  no  other  agency  In  State 
government  can  match  the  accomplishments 
of  this  Oommlaslon  and  that  fact  is  because 
you  hava  contributed  time  and  talent  and 
money  for  the  advancement  of  this  cause  and 
the  role  that  your  State  government  Is  taking 
In  this  endeavor.  We  are  grateful  to  you  and 
proud  at  our  achievements  that  you  have 
made  possible. 


Because  of  the  Innovatlva  nature  of  the 
OommlMioa's  actlvltlea.  not  all  our  programs 
have  been  socceaaful.  nor  were  all  oar  proj- 
ecU  sueoeasTul.  I  think  you  wUI  agree  that 
the  Ootnmlsslon's  acUvUtes  are  Innovative 
beoaose  oooe  ot  theae  existed  a  little  more 
than  ftrar  yaan  ago.  We  hava  mada  prograas. 
la  tha  eoorse  at  thaae  years,  there  emwgad 
ma)or  paogiama  from  pilot  project  actlvlttaa. 
Our  successful  major  programs  are  Pnrehase 
OoUecUons  In  tbe  Visual  Arts;  tbe  Tourliig 
and  Tlekat  BndowinaBt  Prognuns  In  tlM  Par- 
forming.  Literary,  and  Visual  arts;  CXim- 
munlty  Or«ata>ln-Ald  In  tha  Coordinated 
Arts:  conferences,  semlnara,  workshops;  and 
tha  informattooal  program  that  gathers  and 
disseminates  Inforntatlon  about  the  arts. 

Tha  profaeH final  management  ot  oar  Oom- 
mlaslon, and  I  might  add  at  this  point  that 
we  have,  in  my  opinion,  the  moat  qualified 
and  dadleatad  staff  of  any  oommlsalao  In  the 
nation,  has  Improved  with  the  years  of  ex- 
perience raralttng  in  apeaU]  grants  from  the 
Wstkwl  Xndowmant  tor  «lw  ArU  in  addition 
to  ottf  atata  Otmnt-tn-Ald  from  the  Bndow- 
msnt.  Tha  Oaoaral  Aaaembly  reeogniaad  the 
as)Mrtlsa  and  qnaltfleattons  ot  oar  Ooamts- 
sten  and  Staff  whan  they  transfarrad  the 
State  Museum  to  our  Jurisdiction. 

Tba  bringing  to  Ttainaeaae  and/or  support- 
ing ot  ngtonal,  national,  and  avan  Intama- 
tlonal  arUattc  avanU  to  oar  State  benefits 
our  own  eidtaral  life  and  adds  to  our  econ- 
omy sa  well.  Wkat  I  am  trying  to  demonstrate 
IS  that  other  aottviuas  ot  this  Oommlastoo 
which  ar«  parhapa  not  aa  wMl  known  to  you 
and  to  tba  paopla  ot  this  stata,  are  as  equally 
important  to  tha  pfogieas  of  tbe  Arta  tn 
Tennesase.  If  not  sotnattmas  more  Important. 

For  almoat  five  years,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  ot  our  State,  tha  Arta 
have  baooma  Involvad  In  Stata  govemnmit. 
and  as  a  raault.  State  goiai  mnant  in  turn 
has  baoome  Involved  in  tha  Arta. 

Oovemor  Wlnflald  Dunn  has  proven  him- 
self to  ba  sympattMiie  to  our  naads  and  oob- 
scloos  of  oar  potential.  Tbe  sKaeottra  affMi- 
cies.  and  tha  LeflMatura  hava  rsvtewad  oar 
prograaa,  approfd  and  tneraaaad  oor  builpH. 
.\l8o  there  sre  apeelal  cosBaHtCaas  auoh  aa 
tha  lagMatt^  Vlaaal  Bartow  Oommtttae; 
tba  LagMattTo  Skady  Oonnntttaa  on  BoavAi 
and  OnmmtMlooa;  tha  Bodgat  aad  naanea 
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Clommlttaaa  of  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Branchaa;  and  tba  "Jarman  Commls- 
Blon",  tha  Oovamor's  committee  to  study 
(xist  control,  all  of  whom  have  commended 
our  progre— .  while  they  may  have  In  some 
Instances  felt  our  procedures  might  be  nK>dl- 
Aed.  But  such  niodlfleatlons  are  In  form  and 
have  not  criticized  our  substantive  progreas 
or  goals.  (Forget  the  Jarman  Bet>ort  ...  I 
want  to  think  poaltlvely  about  our  progress 
With  Stt.te  government  for  the  moment.) 
60  here  you  have  some  constructive  ways 
that  we  are  working  to  coo(>erate  with  other 
State  Departments  and  to  coordinate  arts 
programs  with  them: 

Executive  Branch — Arranging  arts  events 
at  the  Capitol  and  at  the  Ck>vernor's  resi- 
dence. Serving  as  the  Oovemor's  st&il  agency 
for  the  arts. 

General  Assembly — Keeping  the  members 
Of  the  Legislature  Informed  on  the  arts  in 
Tennessee    Arranging  special  arts  events. 

Department  of  Conservation — Co-pub llsh- 
Ing  arts  and  events  booklet,  folk  singing  at 
camp  sites  at  the  State  Parks,  arranging  pub- 
lic performa.nces  at  State  Parks,  encouraging 
the  sale  of  Tenneaeee  Crafts  In  Tennessee 
State  Park  Qtft  Shc^M,  and  a  major  program 
that  will  be  announced  later  In  this  con- 
ference. 

Division  of  Industrial  Development — 
Psaturlng  Arts  In  national  advertising. 

Department  of  Corrections — Encouraging 
the  department  to  hire  a  designer  to  improve 
the  furniture  and  other  products  nMtnu- 
factured  by  prison  Induatrlea. 

Departmer.t  of  Agriculture-  Encouraging 
more  and  better  arta  evenu  at  Fairs  in  the 
State 

Rlgber  education  Commission— Deetgnlng 
sarvey  of  colleges  and  unlversiues'  facilities 
ta  include  data  on  arts  facilities. 

And  many  others  Including  the  Tennessee 
Historical  Commission,  the  Building  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Kducatlon.  the 
appolntmaat  of  your  cbalruan  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Bl-Centennlal  Commission,  State 
Architect,  to  name  a  frw. 

Other  actmtlas  at  tha  SUte  level,  other 
than  Stata  government,  are  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  your  commission  with  statewide  or- 
ganisations Buch  aa  the  Tennessee  Society  of 
Archlteots,  tha  Tsnnewnee  federation  of 
Womaos  Clubs,  the  Partnership  for  the  Arts, 
Tennaaaae  Tbeatra  Ajsaoclatlon,  Tennessee 
Artists — Craftsmen  Association,  trade  and 
professional  organizations. 

TTie  most  recent  cooperative  program  of 
algnlQcance  la  tha  help  of  the  Nashville 
Advertlali>g  radatatlon  and  the  NaahvUle 
Art  Dlreotoa  CliH>  to  daval<9  a  Statewide 
psiUlc  service  campaign  to  help  us  and  to 
bslp  you  promote  the  arts  In  your  communi- 
ties. 

Again.  Involve  the  arts  tn  other  activities, 
and.  In  ttim.  thaae  scthrltles  involve  them- 
aelves  In  the  arta. 

PCOOWOSIS 

This  fifth  year  la  the  beginning  of  dy- 
•amlc  growth  for  the  cultural  life  of  our 
•tate,  for  the  commission  it  means  a  yeiu'  for 
•defining  gt)als,  itoveloptng  programs  and 
Walnstlng  where  we  hare  been  and  where 
we  are  going.  This  can  be  accomplished  with 
good  Judgment  and  an  over-view  of  the 
needs  of  the  arts  and  of  onr  State. 

The  enriching  of  aebool  activities,  the 
•edlng  of  Individual  granU  are  no  longer 
snougta.  I  beUeve  major  subvention  of  the 
Wts  la  aaaantlal  to  tba  future  of  the  arts  In 
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tt  la  a  time  for  understanding  and  batter 
dwnm  iinkiatlnna  among  tha  arta  and  be- 
tween tboae  tnvotvad  In  the  arta  and  other 
«eaa  of  ettlaan  Influanoa  aul  support.  Ttiara 
la  great  validity  In  our  plurallstlo  approach 
to  support  of  the  arta.  Howavar,  we  hava 
riaohad  tha  point  where  our  goala  and  our 
actlvltlaa  have  exceeded  tha  hand-to-mouth 


financing  and  year-to-year  planning  of  the 
arts.  This  Is  the  time  for  long-range  plan- 
ning, for  buHdlng-up  data  about  the  cultural 
needs  of  our  State,  for  future  goal-setting. 
and  for  major  future  financial  support  of  the' 
arts  with  long-range  funding.  Bsoaember. 
there  are  in  Tenneesee  no  fully  profesaioiml 
artletlc  enterprises,  no  school  of  the  arts  no 
official  arts  poUcy  in  State  government,"  no 
dynamic  leadership  for  the  arts  In  the  busi- 
ness eoramunlty.  no  major  arts  jjrograms  In 
public  education. 

One  thing  the  TAC  cotild  do  is  serve  as  an 
advisory  gro\ip  to  businesses  wanting  to  in- 
vest in  the  arts  by  our  objectively  advising 
tlxe  businosB  community  on  how  to  Invest  in 
projects  which  have  the  greatest  long-range 
benefits  and  assuring  them  of  good  manage- 
ment In  the  arts. 

Another  Idea  could  be  an  Endowment 
Matching  Fund  similar  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  Treaaury  Matching 
Puiula  that  could  encourage  bualnassea  to 
make  contributions  to  the  arts — a  "line  of 
credit"  concept  for  financing  the  arts. 

We  should  begin  to  make  long  tmn  finan- 
cial commltnvente  which  can  make  long- 
range  planning  and  long-term  eapanslon  of 
the  arts  poeaible 

Our  priorities  to  date  have  been  to: 

1.  Support  "the  beet  we  have"  stabilizing 
the  arts  organleatlons  and  cultural  Institu- 
tions financially  and  admlnlstrativelv 

a  Develop  these  as  necessary  resonrcee  of 
communities  and  of  our  State 

3  Create  new  orgaiiiaatious  and  acuvities 
as  we  need  them. 

4.  Provide  adequate  housing  for  the  arts. 

5  Continually  evaluate  and  adjust  our 
Koals  and  activities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
arts  and  of  all  the  people  of  our  Stat* 

I  propose  to  you  the  foDoarlng  specific  ob- 
jectives to  meet  the  over  all  gosOs  for  the  arta 
of  Tennessee: 

1  Increase  the  SUte  funds  for  the  under- 
writing of  professional  tearing  companies  by 
starting  next  year  with  a  State  reparetory 
theatre. 

a.  Add  profeaalonala  In  the  Arta  to  our 
SUte  Department  of  Kducatlon  as  supervis- 
ors of  theatre  arts,  dance,  music,  art,  in  our 
local  public  educational  systems. 

3.  AlloGake  a  percentage  of  our  State's 
building  cobU  for  the  purchase  of  works  of 
art. 

4-  Continue  tha  clearinghouse  function  of 
the  Tennessee  ArU  Commission  by  collecting 
more  daU  on  tbe  arts  so  that  we  can  have 
the  facts  on  which  to  make  good  decUlons 
that  I  mentioned  earlier. 

6  Develop  support  for  XuU-tlme  managers 
and  directors  of  art  organiaattons  ^''^l  cul- 
tural Institutions,  either  with  direct  State 
granu.  low  Intereat  bearing  loans  guaranteed 
by  SUU  funds  or  community  fund  raising 
actlvltlea. 

8.  Build  arU  facllUies  strateglcaUy  locaUd 
about  the  State. 

We  have  always  relied  on  your  help:  Help 
us  now. 

(1)  How  can  we  build  a  strongar  arU  con- 
stituancyr 

(3)  How  Is  otir  support  of  the  arts  different 
from  private  efforts?  Or  should  tt  be  differ- 
ent? 

(3)  What  would  more  money  for  the  arts 
mean  in  new  ways  of  operating  and  pro- 
granmilng? 

(4)  How  can  wa  make  our  objectives  known 
and  clearly  understood?  How  can  we  bridge 
the  gap  amotig  the  arts  and  the  forces  of  in- 
fluences and  support? 

(5)  How  ahould  w«  provide  the  financial 
support  for  professional  arU  anterprlaes  and 
the  facilities  to  house  them? 

(6)  How  can  w«  provide  mora  opportuni- 
ties for  education  In  the  arts  In  our  Public 
School  aystamaT 

Bamambar,  our  eSorta  in  finding  tha  an- 
swers and  aolvlng  tha  problema  are  Lmlted 
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only  by  our  Imagination,  our  enthusiasm, 
our  dedication,  our  convictions  to  our  cause 

that  of  providing  the  loom  on  which 

to  weave  artistic  expression  and  esthetic  ex- 
perience Into  the  fabric  of  everyday  living 
for  all  our  people  In  Tennessee  whether  tbey 
live  In  the  Mountains  of  Bast  Tennessee  at 
MounUin  City,  or  on  the  Cumberland 
Plateau  at  Jamestown,  or  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Mississippi  at  Memphis. 


REMARKS  OF  VICE  ADM  H  K. 
SHEAR  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN 
OCEANIC  ORGANIZATION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OP  nxxMoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1971 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Sep- 
tember, Vice  Adm.  H.  E.  Shear  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Oceanic  Organiza- 
tion. I  am  pleaaed  to  include  In  the  R«c- 
ORD  Admiral  Shear's  speech  for  the  in- 
formation and  enlightenment  of  all: 
Spxzch    ov   Vicx    AoMixAi.    Sheas 

Your  theme  for  1971  and  1973  "ooean 
priorities — a  need  for  action"  Is  most  appro- 
prlaU.  for  us  here  .  .  .  ntembers  and  guesU 
of  the  American  Oceanic  Organization  .  .  . 
though  our  Immediate  objective  and  ap- 
procbches  may  be  quite  dlffereot,  there  Is  a 
common  purpose  In  our  efforts  to  understand 
the  sea  and  lu  t>ehav1or.  In  line  with  your 
theme  I  want  to  dlBcuas  with  you  a  matter 
which  deeply  ooncems  ua  all. 

Today  our  continued  ability  to  freely  uti- 
lize tbe  world's  ocean  for  maritime  oommeroe 
and  military  movement  is  being  put  to  ques- 
tion. Tomorrow  It  couJd  be  contested.  Of 
particular  Interest  to  me  Is  the  significant 
gro'wth  m  Soviet  submarine  capabilities. 
They  are  putting  increased  emphasis  on  the 
eonstructlon  of  numbers  of  modem  rub- 
marines.  Tbe  Soviet  undersea  fieet  oonslsta  of 
over  340  suboukrlnes,  two  and  one-half  times 
the  size  of  the  VS.  submarine  fleet.  Over  0S 
of  their  BUbmarlnee  are  nuclear  powered. 
Their  nuclear  submarines  are  modem  and 
up-to-date  uniu  and  they  are  operational 
in  a  number  of  clasaea. 

The  United  SUtea,  as  you  know,  has  41 
Polaris- type  subooarlnee;  31  of  these  are  be- 
ing converted  to  the  Poseidon  nUsslle.  The 
SoTleU  have  a  construction  program  of  simi- 
lar submarines — we  call  the  "Tankee  class" 
rubmartnee  They  also  fire  10  missiles  Theee 
are  being  built  at  a  rate  of  about  eight  per 
year,  and  they  have  some  20-odd  in  opera- 
tion already  At  the  current  rate  of  construc- 
tion, they  could  exceed  the  number  that  we 
have  in  the  United  States  in  early  1974 

The  challenge  posed  by  Soviet  submarines 
Is  tx>th  taotlcal  and  strategic.  Tactically  tbe 
challenge  Is  oomprlaed  of  new  conatructlon 
torpedo  firing  atuok  units  such  as  tbe  Vic- 
tor, and  the  latest  cruise  missile  launching 
BUbmarlnee  such  as  the  Charlie,  strategically, 
we  face  a  ballintic  missile  threat  from  the 
Yankee. 

The  Soviets  are  also  operating  their  sub- 
marlnee  with  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in 
a  total  ocean  environment.  They  clearly  do 
not  inUnd  to  follow  their  previous  strategy 
of  defensive  submarine  empl03rment.  Russian 
submarines  are  no  longer  tied  to  the  home- 
land by  a  logistic  umbilical  oord  and  are  no 
longer  thought  of  as  a  defensive  measure 
against  Allied  sea  power  projections.  Rather 
they  operate  all  over  the  world  and  nutke 
frequent  extended  patrols. 

The  algnlflcance  of  the  Soviet  sxibmarlne 
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threat,  both  strategically  and  tactically,  can- 
not t>e  over-amphaalzed.  It  la  aztremeiy 
serious  In  every  raq>act.  This  is  particvilarly 
so  when  one  considers  the  broad  modern 
shipbuilding  facilities  In  RussU  today,  their 
teohnologloal  base,  their  scientific  ext>ertlae. 
and  the  continued  progress  which  they  have 
demonstrated  during  the  recent  yeai-s  .  .  . 
such  as  the  several  new  classes  of  high  per- 
formance, nuclear  submarines  which  have 
become  operational  one  after  another  In 
quick  succession.  Such  progress  will  certainly 
continue.  They  have  denK>nBtrated  their 
ability  to  make  significant  Improvements  In 
nuclear  power  planU,  in  hull  design ,  in 
underwater  ^eed.  in  noise  reduction,  and  in 
whole  families  of  tactical  and  strategic  weap- 
ons. 

In  the  tactical  area^  the  Charlie  class  cruise 
missile  creates  one  of  the  most  sertous  tacti- 
cal problems  to  both  merchant  and  naval 
ship  formations  with  which  we  have  ever 
been  faced.  In  the  strategic  area  the  Soviets 
are  now  maintaining  Yankee-cleiss  strategic 
deterrent  submarines  similar  to  our  Polaris 
units  on  sutlon  off  both  of  our  coasts.  They 
are  deploying  a  miaaUe  of  al>out  1300  nm. 
which  corresponds  roughly  to  our  first-gen- 
eration Polaris  A-1  version  which  we  took  to 
sea  In  1960.  There  Is  not  much  question  but 
that  there  will  be  continued  families  of  im- 
proved strategic  missiles  for  their  Yankee 
or  later  submarines.  Just  as  we  went  from 
the  A-1  to  the  A-a  to  the  A-8  to  the  Poeeidon 
family  In  our  own  sea-baaed  strategic  deter- 
rent endeavors.  Everything  In  the  Soviet 
nuclear  submartne  capabilities  is  going  to 
improve  in  the  years  ahead.  What  we  are 
fSkcing  today  and  even  nKtre  in  the  future  is 
a  thoroughly  competent  far-reaching  Soviet 
submarine  navy  which  is  in  fact  potentially 
the  most  threatening  which  the  VS.  has 
faced  on  tbe  high  seas. 

A  slgnlfloant  fact  that  all  of  you  gentlemen 
here  today  ^otild  graap  Is  that  antisub- 
marine warfare  (ASW)  has  changed  as  the 
character  of  the  threat  has  expanded  In  such 
a  quanttHn  manner.  No  longer  is  ASW  a  mat- 
ter of  a  tight  screen  of  stirface  eaoorU  close 
around  a  naval  or  merchant  ship  formation. 
We  must  be  prepared  today  to  handle  sub- 
marine strikes  against  naval  forces  and  ship- 
ping on  tbe  htgb  seas  at  ranges  miles  from 
the  uniu  themselves.  It  Is  a  sea  control  prob- 
lem making  it  nx>re  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
ASW  today  Includes  antl-alr  warfare  (AAW) 
as  well,  since  tbe  first  Indication  which  you 
might  have  that  you  are  under  attack  Is  a 
submarine  launching  cruise  missile  coming 
at  you.  low  on  the  water,  giving  you  minimal 
reaction  time. 

The  challenge  of  future  antisubmartne 
wartare  is  a  menacing  one,  and  the  problems 
we  face  in  this  Important  area  are  dlSlcult. 
The  solution  of  these  problems  is  of  the  ut- 
tao^  importance  to  all  Americans  since  the 
security  and  welfare  of  our  Nation  depend 
on  our  ability  to  combat  the  submarine 
threat. 

MillUry  and  civilian  needs  are  often 
closely  related.  Industrial  capabilities  based 
on  civilian  needs  form  the  base  on  Which  we 
draw  in  emergency  and  permit  quick  re- 
sponse In  solving  problems  tMit  foreseen. 

The  interrelatlonahip  is  particularly  cicee 
In  matters  to  do  with  the  oceans.  This  has 
been  so  because  of  the  dependence  of  our 
country  on  oceanborne  cooimerce  and  on 
the  Unas  of  communications  to  our  friends 
and  allies  overseas.  As  we  proceed  into  the 
future,  this  wUI  beooma  even  more  slgnlfl- 
oant. As  our  knowledge  of  the  ocean  environ- 
ment inoreaaea  and  as  the  growth  of  popula- 
tions continues  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  have  Increasing  need  to  look  to  the  vast 
resources  of  the  seas. 

Very  little  remains  unexplored  on  the  land 
surfaces  of  the  earth.  Yet,  despite  the  curi- 
osity and  inqulsittveneas  of  man  and  tbe 
challenge  of  the  unknown  .  .  .  our  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  ocean  depths  is  meager  Only 
reoeiM.ly  have  we  begun  to  make  a  major 
effort  to  gain  this  knowledge  which  Is  vital 
to  antisubmarine  warfare  and  so  Import-int 
to  our  future. 

Thus,  we  are  faced  with  t'wo  challenges 
the  first  Is  a  challenge  of  self-preservation 
The  detection  and  destruction  of  the  deep 
diving,  missile-carrying  nuclear  submarine 
is  a  foremost  military  challenge  confront- 
ing this  country  of  ours.  The  other  is  the 
intellectual  challenge  of  trying  to  solve  com- 
plex scientific  and  engineering  problems  In 
the  field  of  ASW  oceanography.  These  prob- 
lems are  as  great  as  those  faced  in  any  oUier 
scientific   discipline   or   field   of   endeavor 

To  say  that  oceanography  Is  required  m 
solving  ASW  problems  would  be  a  gross 
undersUtement.  ASW  remains  the  single 
most  urgent  problem  supported  by  naval 
oceanography.  Over  96  million  dollars,  or 
47%  of  the  navy  oceanographic  progrsun 
supports  ASW. 

Our  ASW  vehlclee  are  only  as  good  as  the 
Intelligence  supporting  their  mission,  the 
profeeeional  expertise  oi  their  commanders 
.  the  operational  character  oT  a  potential 
enemy  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  me- 
dium in  which  antisubmarine  warfare  will 
be  waged  must  be  second  nature  to  nary- 
men  from  skippers  to  acoxistlc  sensor  opera- 
tors. We  know  a  great  deal  about  Sovie*  stib- 
martnes.  however  We  need  to  know  more 
about  oceanography  and  the  prc^agatlon  of 
sound  in  the  ocean's  depths.  ASW  forces 
must  t>e  evaluated  in  three  dimensions,  the 
length,  l>readth.  and  depth  of  oceans.  The 
late  President  John  K  Kennedy  observed 
that  oceanography  and  ain  intelligent  use 
of  ocean  resources,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  its  applications  tn  ASW.  might  well 
affect  our  very  sxu-vival.  Without  a  question, 
our  fuiure  work  in  oceanography  can  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  enhance  our  economic 
and  military  poeture. 

Primary  to  the  navy's  quest  for  knovrtedge 
in  oceanography  is  the  need  to  better  under- 
sUnd  the  ocean  and  its  effecto  on  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  systems.  Sonar  design  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  acoustical  energy  Is  propa- 
gated through  water  for  significant  distances. 
When  transmitted  energy  encounters  a  large 
impedance  mismatch,  echoes  are  produced 
from  which  disunce  and  bearing  can  be  de- 
duced Such  energy  is  influenced  by  tempera- 
ture, depth  and  salinity,  as  well  as  by  bio- 
logical and  chemical  solids  suspended  in  sea- 
water.  Success  in  using  new  techniques  such 
as  bottom  bounce  sonar  to  extend  detection 
ranges  is  dependent  upon  ocean  bottom  to- 
pology and  oompositton.  Tills  is  a  brief  sample 
of  information  in  science  wherein  our  abso- 
lute knowledge  is  fragmentary  '^ith  each 
added  bit  of  daU  we  ooUect  related  to  pre- 
dicting happenings  in  the  oceanic  medium 
new  accuracy  and  relUblllty  in  ASW  per- 
formance can  be  achiieved. 

Of  particular  interest  is  propagation  of 
sound  in  the  deep  sound  channel  More  com- 
plete knowledge  of  low  frequency  sound 
phenomena  will  undoubtedly  pave  the  way 
for  dramatic  extensions  in  our  ASW  detec- 
tion ranges. 

To  understand,  exploit,  and  predict  the  ca- 
pabilities of  antisubmarine  detection  sys- 
tmns  .  .  The  Navy  needs  first  to  under- 
sund  the  ocean's  sound  speed  structure  from 
surface  to  bottom  .  .  the  temporal  and 
spatial  variability  of  this  structure  .  the 
nature  of  the  surface  and  the  bottom,  and 
tbe  effect  of  all  of  theae  on   sound. 

The  vastneas  of  the  ocean.  Its  variability 
In  time  and  the  general  inacceaslblllty  of 
much  of  the  ocean  .  .  .  make  It  difficult  st 
the  present  time  to  gather  enough  physical 
daU  for  a  synoptic  analysis  of  the  state  of 
tbe  ooean  .  .  .  such  as  the  meterologlsts  do 
with  the  atmosphere  over  the  land.  So  long 
as  it  necessary  to  depend  on  sparse  sam- 
pling at  sea  ...   it  is  mandatory  that  the 
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Navy  understand  the  caiiBe-and -effect  rela- 
tlonAhipa  betvecn  sol«r  and  atmospbwlc 
driving  forces  and  ocean  resixinae.  We  znuat 
icnow  thla  well  enough  to  extrapolate  rela- 
tively small  data  aamples  over  wide  area* 
.  .  and  to  extend  our  analysis  by  reasonable 
prediction. 

TTie  Fleet  Numerical  Weather  Central 
(FNWC)  at  Monterey,  California,  Is  doing 
this  by  processlnit  meterologlcal  and  ocoan- 
ographlc  Information  Tor  short-term  fore- 
casts of  environmental  condltlona.  FNWC 
also  makea  a  Toiiety  of  acoustical  computa- 
tlona  and  operates  a  sonar  prediction  service 
for  the  fleet.  PNWCs  sophisticated  computer 
programs  are  unique  in  their  field.  The  cen- 
ter Is  unsurpassed  In  Its  ability  to  furnish 
complex  information  on  short  notice. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  a  abort  time 
In  developing  and  imderstandlng  oceanog- 
raphy. However.  I  think  we  have  Just  begun 
to  scratch  the  surface  Increased  know-how 
can  go  a  long  ways  toward  making  our  lim- 
ited defeiue  dollars  come  closer  to  doing  the 
fuU  ASW  Job. 

No  single  system  c&n  cope  with  the  sub- 
marine In  all  Ita  tactical  and  environmental 
v&rlationa.  For  as  fax  Into  the  future  as  w« 
cftn  see  and  plan,  we  believe  It  wUI  be  es- 
.sentlal  to  maintain  a  variety  of  weapon  sys- 
tems to  counter  the  submarine.  We  see  the 
continued  use  of  all  present  platfarnu  in 
ASW—  the  destroyer,  the  aircraft,  and  the 
attack  submarine.  Again,  the  understanding 
of  the  interaction  of  oceanography  on  the 
sensors  and  weapons  systems  wUl  determine 
the  employment  and  eSecUveneaa  of  theae 
platforms. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  direction  we 
are  taking  with  each  of  these  platforms. 

In  air  ASW  a  top  priority  U  the  S3A  This 
aircraft,  by  extending  the  operational  pro- 
flcleuoy  first  reallaed  in  the  P3C,  will  give 
U.I  far  {greater  open  ocean  ASW  capabUltlee. 
When  we  have  these  planes  on  each  carrier, 
we  will  be  able  to  provide  ASW  air  eur- 
veUlance  over  a  large  ocean  area  and  we  will 
be  able  to  achieve  fast  response  to  contact 
liiformatloa  developed  through  other 
■iourcea. 

The  33A  la  on  schedule  and  I  am  conQdent 
that  It  will  perfonn  up  to  our  expectations. 
The  late  70'«  should  see  the  P3C/S3A  team 
in  full  operation.  We're  getting  the  secaors 
now  and  we'll  have  the  vehicles  to  carry 
them  effectively.  As  good  as  these  sensors 
may  theoretically  be,  they  are  stUl  depend- 
ent on  real  or  near  real  time  oceanographlc 
data  for  effacUve  nnipli  ymwil 

In  surface  ASW  the  DD-003  holds  much 
promise.  This  wUl  be  a  flne  ASW  ship.  It  wUl 
have  a  ootnplete  ASW  package,  an  impressive 
letf  defense  capability,  and  most  Important- 
ly .  .  room  for  growth  has  been  buUt  into 
the  9AS  program.  As  new  tectinQlo«rleB  evolve, 
our  963'9  will  be  able  to  accommodate  them. 
One  new  aenaor  really  highlights  the  future 
of  surface  ASW  .  .  the  new  ahlpbome  hel- 
icopter system. 

The  range  limitation  oX  active  aonar  sya-  • 
terns    on    ships    Imposed    by    oceanographlol 
parameter,  which  results  In  minimum  deteo>  I 
tlon   time,  has  caused  us  to  Investigate  pas-  I 
slve  detection  systems  for  surface  platforms,  i 
This  will  allow  the  detection  of  Bubmarlnes 
at  greater  distances  below   the  troublesome 
layers    which    hare    traditionally    hampered 
surface  ASW  operations. 

Our  major  problem  la  surface  ASW  Is  num- 
bers .  w«  will  lose  ships  much  faster  than 
new  deltTerlea  over  the  next  few  yean  Some 
MtematlTes.  like  the  V9  "Patrol  rrlgate"  con- 
cept, are  being  setlvely  Investigated.  The  T9 
Is  calculated  to  be  a  oost-eSeetlva  answer  to 
the  need  for  mofe  surface  ASW  ships.  R  will 
include  ASW  bsllooptsr  and  a  medium  pow- 
ered .wnar  salt*. 

I  might  also  mention  another  concept,  the 
atr  capable  ship,  or  more  properly  the  sea 
control  ship  At  this  point,  this  ship  will  -iro- 
vlde  a  sea  base  for  long  range  helicopters  and 
V3TOL  aircraft  in  ASW  and  anti-surface  mis- 
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slle   defense   tnlaslona.    It   wUI   be   a   valuable 
addition  to  our  total  ASW  sapabUity. 

In  submarlnea.  It  is  eseentlal  that  we 
maintain  a  modem  sttbmartne  force  which 
keeps  i>ace  w^ith  advancing  technology.  Our 
submarines  now  have  a  te(^nologteal  edge 
over  those  of  any  potential  enemy,  and  our 
programs  are  designed  to  keep  It  that  way. 
We  are  devoting  a  great  deal  at  effort  to 
maintain  superiority  In  sensors  and  weap- 
ons. The  new  SSN  OBS  class  high  speed  sub- 
marine will  be  equipped  with  an  advanced 
sonar  and  the  MK  48  torpedo.  Both  the  new 
sonar  improvements  and  the  MK  48  will  be 
backfltted  in  our  present  generation  of  at- 
tack submarines  . 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  submarine 
weapon  system  .  .  .  depends  to  a  slgiUHcant 
degree  on  the  ability  of  the  submarine  to 
nuitch  Its  sensor  to  the  ocean  environment 
for  best  target  detection. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  new  plat- 
forms and  equipments  coming  along  In  the 
leva's.  We  are  convinced  they  will  t>e  effec- 
tive aivd  believe  they  will  equip  us  to  meet 
whatever  challenge  may  arise,  provided,  of 
course,  thfct  we  get  them  in  sufficient  num- 
bers aud  we  conuaue  to  expand  our  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  oceanography. 

In  summary,  gentlemen,  please  remem- 
ber that  ASW  is  not  an  exact  science. 
It  is  extremely  complex — involving  surface 
ships,  aircraft  and  submarines.  Nearly  ail 
aolentiflc  disciplines  and  most  engineering 
fields  are  Involved  in  antisubmarine  war- 
fare. The  ocean  is  a  vast.  Intaractabie  me- 
dium, dense  arid  Impenetratable.  Our  suc- 
cess In  ASW  In  the  future  wLU  be  directly 
propcrtional  to  our  exploitation  ot  oosanog- 
raphy  la  tba  solution  at  our  problatna. 

With  respect  to  the  fvturs.  our  ultimate 
ability  to  cope  with  the  submarine  threat 
depends  on  what  we  do  with  the  time  and 
funds  available  to  us  .  .  and  on  our  vision 
and    dedication. 

U  we  run  very  fast.  It  la  probable  that 
we  can  at  least  stay  where  we  are,  and 
perhaps  even  get  ahead  a  t>lt  In  spite  o< 
future  submarine  advances.  If.  however,  we 
waste  tlms,  one  can  foresee  a  sltuatloii  in 
whlefa  thU  Naaon's  abUlty  to  more  freely 
on  the  worid'a  oceans  wUl  be  In  grave  danger. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
review  this  matter  at  great  laaportanos  with 
you.  I  cannot  exaggparate  tbe  threat  In  any 
sense.  I  solicit  the  hsip  and  isrlrlnnrnt  of 
the  oceanic  arfanlaaaon  ...  in  aalTtnf  the 
Intrloaelsa  of  oceanocraphy  ...  so  vital  to 
our  suooesKful  prosecatlon  at  the  Soviet  sob- 
marine  threat  with  which  we  are  faced  to- 
day and  in  the  future. 
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CULVER  UROE8  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  TO  TAKE  FARM 
CO.VLmON  ADVICE 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  lows 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVTES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
urge  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  of  changing  Ube  dl- 
recUou  of  the  artmlntaUatlon's  farm  poli- 
cies, by  adopUng  the  reoommendaUom 
made  last  week  by  the  national  farm 
coalition. 

Record  crops  of  com  and  other  feed 
grains  in  1971  a&sure  the  American  peo- 
ple of  abundance  but  can  spell  dUaster 
to  Iowa  farmers  caught  between  hl«h 
production  costs  and  lower  market  prioos. 
Iowa  and  the  other  States  of  our  great 
Midwestern  heartland  are  faced  with 
major  blo-As  to  their  respective  econo- 


mies as  a  direct  result  of  what  la  now 
happening  to  agriculture  and  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  I  hope  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  enough  oommonsense  to 
take  the  advice  of  the  farm  coalition— 
the  men  who  directly  know  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer. 

Because  of  the  developing  crisis  on  the 
farms,  representatives  of  the  National 
Farmers  Organization,  the  National  Corn 
Growers  Association,  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  National  Orange,  Midwest 
Farmers  Association  and  Sorghum  Pro- 
ducers met  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  his  Director  of  Economics,  Don 
Paarlberg,  on  October  7,  to  recommend 
immediate  steps  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture should  take  to  increase  farm 
income. 

In  order  to  prevent  hardship  and 
abandonment  of  family  farms  in  the 
grain -producing  Midwestern  States,  tlie 
coalitlm  recommended,  and  I  strongly 
support,  that  It  la  essential  to: 

First,  modify  the  admlnlstrataon's  set- 
aside  program,  as  authorlaed  by  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1970,  to  reinstate  controls 
for  major  crops  such  as  feed  grains  and 
wheat. 

This  year's  crop  of  more  than  5J2  bil- 
lion bushels  plus  record  crops  of  barley 
oats,  rye,  and  grain  sorghum  means  de- 
pressed prices  for  feed  grain  producers 
and  threatens  hog  and  beef  producers 
with  lower  prices  In  the  future. 

Second.  Increaae  the  1871-72  corn 
loan  to  $1.25  to  raise  present  prices  from 
the  90-percent  level  and  to  Induce  farm- 
ers to  put  more  grain  under  loan,  keep- 
ing It  off  the  market  at  harvest  time. 

Third,  get  approval  of  a  strategic  grain 
reserve  which  would  be  held  In  storage. 
Insulated  from  the  market  but  readily 
available  if  the  need  arose. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has 
approved  rach  a  bill  and  I  hope  It  will 
be  acted  on  as  soon  as  possible  In  view 
of  the  deteriorating  agricultural  sltua- 
Uon. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ha«  the 
Influence  and  authority  to  act.  He  must 
recognize  the  need  for  changrlng  the  di- 
rection of  farm  policies  In  order  to 
strengthen  farm  Income,  just  as  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  recognl2!ed  the  necessity 
of  changing  his  economic  policies  to  meet 
changing  economic  conditions. 


MESSING   UP 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KKirrucKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATI\'T:S 

Thursdav.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr  Speaker,  our 
involvement  In  Vietnam  has  long  been 
the  focal  point  of  widespread  concern  to 
the  American  people.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  opposition  to  the  war  has 
been  Its  terrible  t<dl  bi  deaths  and  in- 
juries. Until  just  recently,  we  have  vir- 
tually overlooked  another  terrible  prod- 
uct of  this  war. 

I  am  referring  to  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  druc  addicts  who  come  home 
daily  from  the  front.  They  have  drug 
habits  that  they  can  neither  afford  nor 
legally  sustain. 
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Most  cannot  "kick"  the  habit,  and  they 
too  frequently  tiim  to  life  of  crime  to 
.support  thdr  habit.  They  go  downhlL 

and  their  famines  are  dragged  down  ■with 

them. 

David,  a  Vietnam  veteraja  from  Louis- 
ville, never  really  adjusted  to  being  back 
home.  The  habit  which  he  picked  up 
overseas  haunted  his  civilian  Ufe.  and 
finally  left  him  awaiUng  prison  sentence. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  all 
others  Interested  In  a  concrete  example 
of  what  drug  addiction  does  to  a  person. 
I  would  now  like  to  enter  into  the  Ricord 
a  Courier- Journal  article  by  Stan  Mc- 
Donald about  David.  It  is  aiUtled 
"Messing  Up." 

The  article  follower 
Mkssino   TJp — Fob  David.   Hiroin    Addiction 
Was  Wor»e  Tuam   Was 

(NoTS  — The  e«-OI  subject  of  the  acoofu- 
panyii]«  article;  his  wife,  and  his  family  co- 
operated with  Courier-Journal  reporter  Btan 
MacDonakl  la  the  hope  that  one  man's  plU- 
f  ul  dilemma  would  deter  others  frocn  a  simi- 
lar fate.  The  ex-soldler  gave  permission  for 
his  real  name  to  be  used  However,  to  pro- 
tect his  family's  future,  his  ftill  name  has 
not  been  used.  All  other  names,  facts,  and 
records  are  real — as  Is  the  story  ) 
(By  Stan  llacDotiald) 

When  David  cams  home  from  th«  Tlet- 
naj3>  war  as  a  private  his  famUy  kJiew  he 
was  dlflerent.  but  they  didn't  iLnow  why. 

"The  first  day  he  was  real  nsrvous  He  bit 
on  the  aide  of  his  mouth.  It  ssanksd  !>• 
wanted  to  sleep  a  lot."  hie  wUe  recalls. 

'His  eyes  were  diSerent,"  one  at  hla 
younger  twin  sisters  remembers  noticing 

Davtd  knew  but  he  oouldnt  tell  bis  famUy. 
He  was  ashamed  He  kept  beUenng  he  cooid 
shake  It. 

Perhaps  the  trouble  was  what  happened 
to  bim  In  South  Vietnam,  the  family 
taought.  War  can  twist  men.  cripple  them 
lixslde.  although  DavM  spoke  ilttle  about 
what  It  bad  been  like,  be  said  enough  to 
show  burk 

"Be  was  a  medic  and  he  felt  bad  because 
he  ctiuldnt  do  more  than  be  could,"  his  wtfe 
said.  "He  had  to  teU  ti^  men  they  were 
going  to  be  all  right  even  U  they  were  hit 
real  bad." 

Tbwe  ware  the  bard  mecnonsa  to  live 
with— mangled  bodies,  buddies  killed,  tha 
stench  of  death,  the  fear  of  dying. 

Yeit  it  wa*  ■omethlug  more.  Elavid  was  irrl- 
taiiie  and  distant.  He  wasn't  the  good-na- 
txired  20-year-old  man  who  was  married  11 
days  before  he  shipped  off  for  Vietnam  m 
December  1967.  The  "good  athlete"  now 
looked  thin  aiid  tired. 

At  first  David  Raid  he  had  been  taXlng 
"pep  pills."  His  wife  began  to  understand. 

•There  were  some  articles  in  the  paper 
ftloout  drugs.  ■  she  said,  "and  I  suspected  !t 
then  One  Sunday  he  took  $7  to  buy  a  car 
]ack  at  a  hardware  store.  I  knew  he  dldnt 
need  one  and  he  wouldn't  go  on  Sunday 
to  get  one." 

When  David  came  home  from  the  war  in 
Iftte  1968  he  brought  a  Purple  Heart,  a 
Bronze  Star  with  a  "V  '  for  valor  and  bad 
memories 

His  wife  sot>u  realized  hs  had  also  re- 
turned  with  an   addiction  to  heroin. 

David  bad  smoked  marijuana  and  tried 
other  drugs  before  he  went  to  Vleiram. 
But  he  said  be  had  never  taken  heroin  and 
never  was  addicted  to  any  drug  before  hs 
wpril  ti  I  war 

Froin  hl6  return  home  in  December  1968 
to  this  summer  his  life  has  been  a  string 
of   fallvu-es    Heroin  had  enslaved  blm. 

David  was  arrested  June  4  outside  an 
r.rmrtmci.t  house  in  JefTersoovUle.  Ind..  on 
a  charp*  erf  first-degree  burglary  On  Thurs- 
day hs  pleaded  guilty  to  a  lesser  charge  and 
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faces  a  prison  term  of  one  to  10  years.  Axul 
he  atao  is  under  indictment  In  Louisville, 
his  hometown,  on  eight  counts  of  dwcUlng- 
house  breaking  Police  ssy  five  of  the  counts 
are  In  oonnecUoc  with  break -Ins  at  apart- 
ments Jtist  off  Brownaboro  Road. 

They  debate  the  war  across  the  land,  they 
have  debated  it  lor  many  years. 

It  goes  on.  But  David,  the  husband  of  a 
pretty,  petlU  wife  and  the  father  of  an 
IS-month-old  girl,  doeant  listen 

For  him  the  war  Is  over.  For  him  the  most 
important  thing  Is  to  try  to  "really  be  think- 
ing right  and  get  my  health  back." 

He  looks  older  than  his  24  years,  although 
vtxeai  he  sooUas  you  see  a  younger  man.  He 
stands  6  feet  10  inches,  and  weighs  shout 
140  pounds  (he  gained  weight  in  )all).  His 
sKln  Is  very  pale:   his  face  Is  drawn. 

Hte  hair  Is  receding  from  the  forehead, 
there  Is  a  tattoo  on  his  right  arm  which  says 
"Dave"  and  Inside  his  left  arm  above  the 
elt>ow  the  blue  vein  stands  out.  scarred 
from  the  needles. 

Bis  bluish  eyes  sometimes  look  passlreiy 
through  you.  as  if  you're  not  there.  Some- 
tiJDCs  they  seem  to  iilnt  at  an  urgency.  Now 
lie's  trying  to  sort  It  out.  trying  to  see  wbj 
It  happened. 

"It  feds  like  I'm  waking  up  from  out  of 
a  dream.  Jtist  like  I  dldnt  do  all  of  these 
things,"  David  said  during  an  interview  at 
the  Clark  County,  Ind.,  JaU.  "I  always  won- 
der why  He  let  me  make  It  through  this 
hell." 

The  heroin -created  hell  was  worse  for  him 
than  the  war.  When  he  returned  home  he 
began  to  realize  the  extent  of  bis  addiction. 
His  body  would  "ache  all  over."  he  said, 
when  he  was  without  the  drug.  He  had  to 
have   it.  He  hurt   too  much  without  It. 

socirrT  TRxaa  airr  pailsd 

In  Vietnam  It  was  easy  to  buy  heroin  at  the 
little  roadside  stands,  he  said.  Btrt  at  home 
It  was  harder  to  get  and  very  expensive 
You  had  to  take  grave  risks,  but  stUI  you  had 
Ul  have  it. 

His  family  tried  to  hefp  but  couldnt.  David 
was  society's  probfem  too.  And  society — 
through  its  institutions — tried  to  help.  But 
although  varlotis  approaches  were  tried,  none 
proved  to  be  the  anrwer  for  him  and  David 
kept  on  heroin 

He  went  to  s  LfmlsrlDe  hospital  under  the 
care  of  s  psvchlatrlirt,  then  to  s  federal  drug 
rehabilitation  center  at  Ijeilngton  and  early 
this  year  he  Joined  a  methadone  program  In 
Ijotilsvllle  But  each  time  he  dropped  out  for 
the  next  fix 

He  was  hooked  His  mother  said  later; 
'There's  something  about  that  drug.  It  over- 
powers a  person  It  completely  controls 
th«TO." 

His  habit  grew  to  two  and  three  fixes  a  day. 
There  was  nothing  more  terrifying  for  him 
than  to  be  without  the  narcotic.  It  took 
prrecedence  over  everything.  But  It  was  ex- 
pensive and  he  oouldnt  hold  a  Job.  He  aald 
he  had  to  steal  to  keep  It  up. 

His  family  said  they  were  relieved  when 
he  was  arrested  In  JeffersonvUle.  They  were 
thankful  he  was  stfll  alive. 

David  was  born  March  25,  1047,  the  second 
of  fire  children  of  a  nUll  operator  at  a  met- 
al plant.  The  family  lived  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  large  house  on  N  2ffth  Street  In  western 
Louisville. 

David's  childhood  apparently  was  a  happy 
one.  except  that  he  had  his  Urst  run-in  with 
the  law  at  an  early  age. 

The  R.ev.  James  M.  Harney,  wbo  has  known 
the  family  for  nuiny  years,  said  David  had  a 
pood  family  life  They  were  "average  middle- 
class  people,"  arul  David  was  an  "average  kind 
of  American  kid,"  Father  Harney  said. 

At  the  National  Institute  of  MenUl  Health 
Clinical  Research  Center,  Lexington,  David 
told  an  Interviewer  that  bis  mother  was  "a 
gr>od  mother  who  only  thinks  of  her  children, 
not  herself — the  beat  mother"  He  said  his 
father,  wbo  died  laat  November,  was     very 
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good-natured    and    a    good    man — the    best 

father." 

"COXTLBSI'T  STAT    D*   SCHOCa." 

David  attended  St  Gwjrge.  a  paroebtal 
elementary  school,  and  served  as  an  altar 
boy  at  chnrch  until  the  eighth  grade  He 
showed  ability  on  the  athletic  9eld  but  was 
lees  proficient  In  the  classroom,  dropping 
back  one  grade 

At  riaget  Hlfrh  School  in  v^estem  Louis- 
ville he  earned  barely  passing  grades  his 
freahman  year  He  did  worse  the  next  year  at 
one  point  falling  four  subjects  and  often 
being  absent  from  school. 

It  was  that  year — tn  January  1964 — that 
David  dropped  out  of  school  He  never  went 
beyond  the  10th  grade 

He  said  he  reaUy  didn't  understand  wby  he 
left  school.  His  mother  explained.  "THe  was 
Jost  sort  of  nervous,  the  rewtless  type,  and  he 
couldn't  stay  In  school." 

School  lecoTds  show  that  he  was  not  a 
major  discipline  problem  He  was  rated 
"above  average"  In  cooperation  and  appear- 
ance and  "average"  In  ability  and  dependa- 
bnity. 

Bat  as  f  IS-  and  14-year-old  Juvenile 
David  was  booked  by  police  on  vanotis 
charges,  inclnding  car  theft,  and  served  a 
short  stretch  In  the  Children's  Center  ac- 
cording to  the  record  at  the  Clinical  Research 
Center.  (David  gave  his  written  permission 
for  the  center  to  release  Informstlon  on  his 
record  ) 

David  said  he  and  his  friends  did  these 
things  for  -ftin."  with  a  daredevil  attitude 

"We  were  tough  kids,  but  we  always  had 
everything  we  wanted,"  said  a  friend  of  Ete- 
vld's  since  the  lint  grade  He  took  chances 
for  "thrtlls."  not  for  money,  the  IrietU 
added. 

There  Is  one  aspect  ot  David's  early  char- 
acter which  In  retrospect  may  be  significant 
in  explaining  his  drug  addiction  Although 
at  times  he  could  be  stubborn.  )ae  also  ap- 
parenUy  cotiid  be  easily  influenced.  The 
friend  put  it  this  way: 

"I'M  SO  BA8n.T  SWATEO" 

"It  seemed  he  was  the  kind  of  person  that 
lay  back  and  took  advice  more  than  he  pare 
it  out " — David  often  would  "^  along"  with 
what  people  said 

David  himself  totiched  upon  this  point 
several  times  In  discussing  his  expertenees 
with  drugs  One  time  he  remarked,  "Tm  so 
easily  swayed." 

For  about  two  years  before  he  was  drafted 
into  the  Army  David  worked  as  an  appren- 
tice printer  at  a  Louisville  printing  company 
that  specializes  tn  m&giu:Ines.  It  was  during 
this  period  he  said,  that  he  started  using 
drugs 

At  first  It  was  marijuana  Then  wheri  he 
was  off  work  he  took  an  airphel  amine- ■'^■' 
drug  packaged  In  a  nasal  inhaler  The  drug 
cotild  be  purchased  without  a  prescrlpll' n. 
according  to  a  phamacologist.  who  also  said 
It  te  not  physically  addicting 

To  get  the  kick.  David  would  draw  the  drug 
diluted  with  water  into  a  ssTlnge  and  sheet 
It  Into  his  veins  It  was  a  first  step  He  dldnt 
reallee  how  close  he  was 

Although  he  was  taklnp  thLs  drup  Irreru- 
larly  In  the  months  before  he  went  lnt.c  the 
Army,  the  period  seemed  one  of  relative  sta- 
bility and  happiness.  He  had  a  Job.  He  also 
had  a  girl. 

She  was  working  at  a  dairy  s',.ure  in  Da- 
vid's neighborhood.  She  was  18  He  was  20. 
His  future  seemed  bright  He  dreamed  ar.  old 
American  dream:  a  pretty  wife,  kids,  a  gocd 
Job.  a  comfortable  home. 

But  ahead  was  the  service  and  the  drugs. 
At)out  two  weeks  before  he  went  oB  to  Pt. 
Knox,  Ky..  he  tried  morphine  once,  be  said. 
"When  I  was  that  age  we  hung  around  in 
a  group  and  one  guy  would  suggest  some- 
thmg  and  we  would  all  end  up  doing  It,"  he 
explained 

About  a  week  before  entering  the  Army, 
he  and  his  sweetheart  were  engaged. 
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She  recalls  that  David  told  her  he  had 
grown  out  of  tb«  sta^  of  "being  mixed  up 
and  not  knowtng  what  you  want. "  He  did  not 
dlscuM  drugs.  alM  aaUt. 

He  went  Into  the  Army  on  July  IS,  1B07. 
He  was  maniad  on  Dae.  3  of  that  year  and  11 
days  later  ha  left  for  Vietnam 

Darld  was  saddened  to  leave  his  new  wife 
and  his  family  But  he  wasn't  oppooed  to  the 
war.  "I  fait  Like  we  were  dotiig  right  while 
I  was  over  there." 

For  the  first  six  monthit  he  served  on  the 
(front)  Una."  He  was  a  medic  with  the  Ktrst 
Battalion.  a7th  Regiment,  asth  Infantry  Divi- 
sion and  be  did  his  Job.  He  helped  the  wound- 
ed back  to  safety 

He  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  with  a  "V" 
for  valor  for  his  "heroic  actions  "  an  Jan.  4. 
1908,  during  an  operation  in  Hau  Nghla  Prov- 
ince. The  Army  citation  read  In  paiX. 

"When  his  unit  was  pinned  down  by  heavy 
enemy  Ora.  Private  .  .  lininedlatel y  moved 
forward  to  treat  several  wounded  men.  Al- 
though repeatedly  exposed  to  Intense  hostile 
^,T«  he  continued  to  treat  the  wouiuled  men. 
assisted  In  their  evacuation  and  was  of  Im- 
measurable value  to  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  mission." 

David  said  he  smoked  marijuana  when  he 
was  first  In  Vietnam  but.  not  when  he  was 
in  any  action.  He  said  he  never  took  hard 
drugs  when  he  was  on  the  line.  It  wssn  t  until 
he  was  stationed  In  the  rear  areas  the  last 
six  months  of  his  Vietnam  tour  that  he  began 
injecting  heroin. 

"alwats  sexn  WQtTismvi  " 

"I  don't  know  how  It  happened  really  "  he 
!«iid.  "1  didn't  hear  what  was  bad  about  It 
They  only  tell  you  what  was  good  The  bad 
part  you  have  to  find  out  for  yourself" 

He  had  about  three  months  left  when  he 
met  some  men  he  knew  In  the  Infantry 

•'I  went  over  to  a  hootch  one  day  and  they 
introduced  me  to  It  They  asked  me  If  I 
wanted  to  try  It.  They  said  It  wouldn't  hurt 
me  I  ve  always  been  Inquisitive  I've  always 
wanted  to  try  everything" 

He  didn't  start  by  smoking  opium  or  sniff- 
ing it.  He  started  by  "mainlining"  heroin  In 
the  vein  in  his  arm. 

It  was  a  good,  very  gcxxl  feeling,  he  said. 
It  eased  the  boredom  in  the  rear  areas.  It 
eased  the  painful  memories  uf  lost  bud- 
dies of  decisions  of  whether  to  rush  to  the 
wouiided  or  wait  until  It  was  safe  of  all 

the  reel  that  goes  with  war. 

"It  s  a  feeling  over  there  Nothing  matters 
over  Uiere.  You're  Just  worried  about  getting 
home,"  he  said. 

But  why  did  he  take  the  drug'  Why'' 

David  cannot  give  a  complete  answer  Per- 
haps It  was  the  boredom,  perhaps  It  was  his 
vulnerability  from  his  earlier  experiences 
with  drugs,  perhaps  it  was  because  "anything 
that  somebody  wanted  to  do,  I  would  Just 
go  ahead  with  It  "  Uaybe  11  was  all  these 
ttitiigs  and   more. 

■  Over  there,"  he  said,  "you  can  i  always  do 
what  you  think  u  right 

Just  before  he  returned  to  the  States  he 
was  taking  a  dx  about  every  other  day  When 
he  came  home  In  December  li»68.  the  urge 
continued.  He  was  a  prisoner  Heroin  had 
been  easy  aiut  cheap  to  obtain  in  "Nam."  but 
at   home  there  was  no  ready  supply 

"KMOWLaDOa    SHATTIBIO    WIFX" 

The  Qrst  few  days  back  David  experienced 
Withdrawal  symptoms  His  b<xly  a<-hed  Only 
another  fix  would  take  away  the  pain,  he 
thought. 

He  served  the  last  six  months  of  his  service 
career  at  Pt  Knox  He  and  hU  wife  lived  In 
sn  apartment  In  Shlvely,  and  he  commuted 
to  the  military  po« 

He  said  be  met  "a  guy"  at  the  base  who 
t<.>id  him  where  he  could  buy  dope  In  a 
western  section  of  Lioulsvllle  HU  wife  said 
h«  would  often  stop  In  LoulsvUls  on  hU 
way  to  or  from  Pt.  Knox  and  purchase 
heroin. 

In   s   short   time   the   fanxlly  realized   wtuU 


was  wrong  with  David  He  was  thin,  nervous 
and  worried  It  was  shattering  foe  his  wife 
She  suffered  a  nervous  coUapee  and  was 
hospitalised  for  three  days. 

Dr.  Richard  Roth,  of  Louisville  had 
treated  her  for  an  ailment  and  had  talked 
l>rlefly  to  David  Ho  urged  David  to  turn 
himself  Into  the  Army  before  he  was  dis- 
charged so  they  oould  provide  medical  help 
and  the  financing  it  would  require 

But  David  would  have  none  of  it  He  be- 
lieved he  was  "strong  enough"  to  g«t  off 
dope,  and  he  did  not  want  the  Army  or  those 
ck>se  to  him  to  know  that  he  took  heroin 
in  Vietnam 

"I  was  afraid  that  people  would  think  I 
got  those  medals  because  I  was  on  drugs  and 
I  didn't  care,"  he  said.  "It's  tue  only  thing 
I  had  'M  be  proud  of   " 

David  feared  that  his  service  record  would 
be  badly  blemished  if  he  admitted  his  addic- 
tion to  the  Army.  He  bad  reason  for  this 
fear. 

Today  the  Army  says  a  soldier  with  a  drug 
problem  can  voluntarily  Join  the  Drug 
Amnesty  Program  without  disclpUnary  ac- 
tion being  taken  against  him.  The  program, 
which  went  Into  effect  worldwide  In  Decem- 
ber 1&70,  provides  treatment  for  QI  addicts 
until  their  discharge.  They  then  may  be- 
come eligible  for  further  treatment  at  one 
of  the  many  drug  centers  now  b«iag  estab- 
lished at  Veterans'  Admlnlstratloo  hocpttAls 
across  the  nation. 

"NO    PIIOBI.EUS'    IN     1968" 

But  David  was  discharged  before  the  pro- 
gram was  started  "There  weren't  programs 
because  there  weren't  problems,"  s  Pentagon 
."spokeeman  said  flatly  The  number  of  ad- 
dicts In  the  Army  has  grown  alarmingly 
since  David's  discharge  In  July  1969,  al- 
though recent  figures  vary  widely 

Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe.  President  Nixon's 
special  consultant  on  dirug  abuse,  estimates 
un  the  basis  of  teats  given  to  23.000  service- 
men that  6  44  per  cent  of  returning  Ola 
from  Vietnam  are  heroin  users 

Others,  however,  contend  this  figure  is 
far  too  low  Rep  Oeorge  Danleison,  D-Calif., 
recently  returned  from  a  study  of  OI  nar- 
cotics problems  In  the  ITar  East,  estimates 
that  a  to  10  per  cent  of  returning  service- 
men are  addicted 

Col  Erik  Johnson,  chief  of  the  Army's 
public  information  division.  Washington. 
DC  .  said  It  Is  likely  that  David  would  have 
been  given  an  "undesirable  discharge  "  for 
the  convenience"  of  the  Army  if  he  had 
turned   himself   in 

John.son  acknowledged  that  there  was  little 
"Impetus"  -.o  cause  David  to  admit  his  prob- 
lem to  the  Army  But  he  added  that  one 
"can't  Ignore  the  fact  '  that  the  Army  has 
always  had  chaplains  available  for  help  as 
well  as  a  complete  medical  service 

After  his  discharge,  David  returned  to  work 
at  the  Louisville  printing  company.  The  Job 
was  very  important  then,  especially  since  his 
wife  had  recently  learned  she  was  pregnant 

But  David  found  It  Impossible  to  hold 
down  a  Job  and  deal  with  hLi  habit  at  the 
same  time  After  two  weeks,  he  says,  he  took 
a  leave  of  absence  from  the  company  and 
spent  a  short  time  at  a  Louisville  hospital 
under  the  care  of  a  private  psychiatrist 

When  he  returned  to  his  Job  his  troubles 
recurred 

"I  started  messing  up.  he  admits.  "I'd 
leave  In  the  middle  of  the  day  and  then  try 
to  get  back  before  the  foreman  would  know 
They  caught  me  doing  It  " 

He  bad  to  have  his  fixes  But  he  couldn't 
work  like  that  He  lost  his  Job  And  It  grew 
harder 

"We'd  Just  barely  make  our  bills  and  then 
finally  It  got  to  where  I  opened  s  checking 
account  and  I  ended  up  writing  a  bunch  of 
checks  that  weren't  any  g>x>d."  he  said  "My 
brother  picked  them  up.  but  that  was  Just 
the  start  of  It  " 

Heroin  was  the  csuse  of  the  dlfllcultles 
and    yet,    ironically     It   ssemed    David's    only 


mute  f<f  escape  from  his  failures,  hta  "mess- 
ing  up." 

He  said  he  felt  "good  and  calm"  when  he 
was  on  It.  "You  can  have  all  the  troubles  In 
the  world  but  after  you  shoot  dope  you  don't 
worry  about  nothing."  he  explained 

Life  was  no  more  than  the  next  fix.  He 
had  to  have  It  or  else  go  through  the  extreme 
pain  of  withdrawal.  He  described  a  debilitat- 
ing, hopeless  cycle: 

Oet  the  money — any  way  you  can.  Buy 
the  small  bag  of  Ught-colored  powder.  Place 
the  powder  In  a  spoon,  add  water  and  dis- 
solve the  mixture  under  heat.  Draw  the 
Uquld^calmly  without  shaking  If  you  can^ 
Into  the  syringe,  sink  the  needle  Into  a  vein 
and  shoot  It  Let  your  body  be  taken  away. 
Float  and  forget  But  when  It  wear^  off.  get 
the   money   again  —  any   way   you   can.   .   .   . 

On  the  eve  of  1970  David  was  arrested  forg- 
liH5  a  check  He  was  immediately  released  on 
hot  id 

In  JpfTersiin  Criminal  Court  In  March  1970 
David  pleaded  guilty  to  an  amended  charge 
of  attempted  forgery  The  judge  gave  him  a 
probated  sentence  on  the  condition  that  he 
pay  restitution  and  go  to  the  Clinical  Re- 
.search   Hospital   In  Lexington. 

"NOT    BUrrABLS    FOB    TBEATMINT  " 

Dr  Harold  Oonrad,  chief  of  the  center. 
.'tald  David  was  admitted  March  33,  1970,  and 
was  discharged  as  "not  suitable  for  treat- 
ment" April  1  Conrad  said  the  two  examin- 
ing physicians  at  the  center  concluded  that 
David  was  a  narcotic  addict  but  he  also  was 
"not  likely  to  t)e  rehabilitated  because  he  was 
not  motivated." 

David  had  gone  to  the  center  as  the  terms 
of  his  probation  required  But  he  only  stayed 
10  days  and  after  he  left  there  apparently 
was  no  follow-up  by  the  committing  courts, 
who  were  notified  of  his  release  In  one  sense, 
going  to  the  treatment  center  may  have  been 
a  way  out  of  going  to  Jail. 

Conrad  described  the  center  as  an  "open 
therapeutic  oommunlty"  where  a  major  aim 
is  to  motivate  the  patient  to  help  himself 

But  David  said  he  asked  to  be  let  go.  He 
complained  that  It  was  not  rehabilitating 
being  around  the  other  addicts  at  the  center 
He  said  the  talk  always  revolved  around  driigs 
and  "that's  all  you  could  think  about"  HI.'' 
wife  said  David  told  her  he  made  "many  new 
connections  "  at  the  center 

David  also  contended  that  drugs  could  be 
obtained  at  the  clinic  But  Dr  Conrad  said 
the  contraband  drug  problem  Involved  only  2 
to  4  per  cent  of  the  center's  population  He 
.^aid  most  of  this  contraband  was  more  the 
sleeping  pill  variety  than  opiates. 

Conrad  said  David's  complaints  may  have 
been  his  "exc-use  for  avoiding  treatment"  and 
not  facing  his  problem. 

After  I^exlngton,  David  picked  up  where  he 
had  left  off — Jobless,  needing  money  running 
against  the  law 

The  night  of  July  7.  1970.  David  said,  police 
arrested  him  inside  a  service  station  near 
Bardstown  Road.  The  police  arrest  slip  stated 
m  part.  "Tlie  vending  machine  (In  the  sta- 
tion) was  forced  open  and  he  had  burglary 
to<il8  In  his  possession" 

At  this  time  police  charged  David  with 
other  offenses  as  well  as  the  gas  station  In- 
cident. 

In  Loulsvine  Police  Court  In  January,  1971, 
David  pleaded  guilty  to  attempted  storehouse 
breaking  and  dweUlnghouse  breaking  The 
Judge  sentenced  him  to  six  months  in  Jail 
but  probated  the  sentence  for  one  year  on 
condition  of  "good  behavior  "  Two  other 
charges — possession  of  burglary  tools  snd  a 
second  itorehous*  breaking  count — were  filed 
away 

David  said  he  never  carried  a  gun  when 
he  broke  Into  places  because  he  "dl£n't  want 
to  hiirt  anybody"  H»  also  said  he  really 
didn't  think  about  the  risks  involved  He 
was  too  d—psrats 

"You  Just  don't  worry  about  It  I'd  Just 
as    soon    socnebody    shot    me   In    the    head.    I 
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wasnt  living    I  wa«  Jttst  existing  from  day 

to  day  '•  ^ 

Dr  C.  Mlrton  Toang  HI,  who  runs  a  tomb.- 
adone  program  in  Loulsrllle  wMcli  David 
Joined.  \f  laminar  with  the  desperaUcn  ol  the 
"addict-burgiar." 

"HE'S    COT    TO    GET    SOINC" 

Young  said  the  "average  thief  might  make 
a  haul  and  then  sit  tight  for  awhile  "doing 
tiie  things  the  average  middle-class  person 
would  do."  But  the  addict-burglar,  he  said, 
has  to  coutluually  steal  Ix-cause  whatever  he 
makes  U  quickly  "consumed  in  heroin." 

The  average  Uiief.  Young  said,  might  wait 
until  a  famllv  leaves  home  lor  a  vacation,  but 
an  addict-burglar  "would  Just  wait  until  you 
get  asleep  cause  he  Is  In  a  rush  He's  got  to 
get  going." 

Tlie  addict  will  turn  to  crime  "because  the 
arternative  (being  without  narcotics)  Is  too 
untJiliikable,"  Young  said  It  is  not  a  "pleas- 
urable feelJng-  ttoat  keeps  the  adcUct  ^Uig 
but  the  fsar  ot  sickness  which  cornea  wben 
he's  without  hard  drugs. 

Withdrawal  can  rack  the  addict's  body  It 
can  Induce  vomlUng.  diarrhea,  severe  Intes- 
tinal cramps,  profuse  sweating,  running  eyes 
and  nose  and  involuntary  muscle  spasms. 

Aeortttng  to  Young,  the  addict  needs  more 
and  more  narrotles  berause  hb  requirement 
grows  A  $10  habit  today  may  soar  to  »«0  a  day 
In  a  few  weeks  or  months.  The  addict  may 
eventually  need  a  fix  every  lew  hours  to  pre- 
vent withdrawal  sickness  aiMl  meet  bis  re- 
quirement leveL 

David  said  the  cost  of  his  habit  climbed  to 
about  $eo  a  day 

David  Is  only  one  of  an  estimated  250,000 
drng  addicts  In  thl.><  country,  and  there  are 
Indications  the  number  Is  growing  Althotigh 
there  apparently  are  no  precise  figures.  It  Is 
estimated  that  addicts  are  reapcnslble  eacb 
year  Joe  property  thefts  valued  st  mlUlons 
upon  mililoas  ol  duiiars. 

Louisville  Police  detective  Capt.  Eoamett 
Paul  says  addicts  are  a  major  cause  of  crime 
"It's  a  hell  of  a  se.-lous  problem,"  he  adds 
After  being  arrested  at  the  service  station 
Dftvld  spent  10  days  In  the  Jefferson  County 
Jail  before  being  released  on  bond  He  said 
)ail  was  a  nlRhtmare  tjecause  they  gave  him 
a.iiiK«l   iK>thing   ti»    withdrawal. 

Father  Harney  remembers  visiting  David  In 
the  Jail.  "He  looked  like  he  was  In  the  DT'a 
He  was  shakli.g  ail   over." 

"When  he  was  released  he  tried  to  slay  off 
dope  He  st!U  thought  he  cuuld  start  "think- 
ing right"  again 

"DAVm   WAS   incoherint" 
His  wife's  employer  got   David  a  Job  as  a 
groundskeei>er  at  a  local  cemetery.  Tbt  em- 
ployer  hoped    the   "outdoor   wnrk   "would   be 
beneficial"  But  again  David   dldnt  last. 

"On  two  occad 'n.-;."'  the  employer  said. 
'David's  foreman  frjund  him  sitting  under  a 
tree  t>«skde  a  lawnraower  staring  Into  space. 
The  foreman  said  David  wsy»  inooberant."' 

The  employer  has  made  several  efforts  to 
help  David  but  now  he  sees  no  hope  "un- 
ieoa  David  can  receive  prolonged  and  con- 
hned  treatment  "" 

In  January.  1B71,  after  being  fired  from 
the  cemetery  Job.  David  sought  help  at  tbe 
Veteran  a  Administration  Hospital  to  Lexing- 
ton Dr.  Aaron  Mason,  hospital  director,  said 
David  WHS  told  that  he  could  be  admiued  for 
medical  and  psychiatric  car*,  although  It  also 
was  explained  to  him  that  tba  hospital  does 
oiji  h^va  a  "drug  unit,"  which  would  speoifi- 
cally  ueat  addicts. 

The  Louisville  tnstbadone  program  run  by 
Or  Young  also  was  suggsatad  MMon  aald 
David  fslt  this  program  would  b*  bMtar  than 
hospltaliaed  ear*  because  It  would  eatable 
him  to  continue  working 

Ho  frotn  Jan.  3»  to  March  18  of  this  ymr 
David  took  a  dally  dose  at  metbsdoD*  at  one 
of  ths  pbarmactsa  partlelpattng  In  tibs 
prx>grajii 

Methadone  U  an  Inexpensive,  though  ad- 
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dlctlvw,  synthetic  narcotic  that  Mocks  the 
•Sects  erf.   and  the  crarlitg  for.   bsrotn. 

Booanse  at  legal  UmltaUans.  Younr  la  per- 
mitted to  run  a  mMbsdo&e  wltii«*rmwal  pro- 
gram but  not  a  "malntananoe  program  which 
he  says  Is  more  effective. 

Dsvid  said  he  did  "real  good"  tn  the  pro- 
gram The  methadone  replaced  that  heroin 
and  there  was  no  need  to  steal 

A  pharmacist  who  gsve  David  his  metha- 
done doses  said  David  "never  complained 
about  his  dose  and  seemed  to  be  getting 
along  very  well"  He  added  that  David 
-seemed  to  be  a  cinch  to  free  himself  of 
drugs  " 

The  methadone  Is  served  with  an  orange- 
flavored  drink  and  the  doses  are  gradually 
reduced  to  nothing.  The  last  two  days  be- 
lore  David  stopped  coming  to  the  ptharmacy 
his  dose  contained  no  narcotic  drug.  He  was 
temporarily  free. 

"  'SOJII    BCEB,'  THIN    A    BBKAK-In" 

Although  the  pharmacist  said  David 
seemed  to  be  progressing  well,  his  wife  said 
he  became  restless  becatise  the  methadone 
doaes  became  "too  small"  to  satisfy  his  urge. 

David  dropped  out  and  returned  to  berotn 
"I  was  In  the  methadone  program  sevan 
weeka."'  he  aald,  "and  then  a  friend  called  up 
and  asked  if  I  wanted  to  go  out  and  drink 
some  beer." 

But  It  went  farther  than  that  "We  went 
crrer  and  broke  Into  his  uncle's  house  and  got 
money."  David  said  they  used  the  money  to 
buy  dope.  "I'm  so  easily  swa3ped,"  be  added. 

Young  said  about  300  peraons — Including 
about  37  persons  who  claimed  tlMy  w«re 
booked  In  Vietnam — have  been  cr  ara  In 
his  methadone  program  which  began  last 
year 

Yet  It  has  been  frustrating.  Young  said 
about  80  per  cent  of  those  In  his  program 
return  to  drugs. 

"I  could  only  iwovide  a  certain  portion 
of  what  they  (addicts)  needed,"  Young  said. 
He  eotplalned  thst  as  addicts  are  balng  with- 
drawn from  methadone  they  nesd  close 
counseling  and  rehabilitative  treatment.  But 
Young  said  he  ran  his  program  on  bis  own 
time  and  money  and  could  not  enlist  addi- 
tional help  for  follow-up  services. 

On  May  3  David  returned  to  the  metha- 
done program  But  be  stopped  May  10  be- 
cause LoulsvUla  potles  wars  looking  for  hUn 
m  connection  with  tareaka-lns  tn  the  city's 
eastern  neighborhoods  Hs  knew  they  would 
stake  out  of  the  pharmacies.  Hs  askad  Dr 
Young  for  a  supply  of  nvetbadone  to  take 
with  him  but  Young  said  he  told  David  that 
was  Impossible. 

Davtd  was  oo  the  run  the  last  weeks  before 
bis  arrest  In  JeScrsoovllle  Be  didn't  stay 
at  home  but  hid  In  different  looatloDs.  He 
was  driven  by  fear.  Hs  was  'terxliUd."  hJs 
wife  and  brother  said,  of  being  sect  back  to 
the  JefTerson  County  Jail  and  again  going 
through   the   torture   of   withdrawal. 

-1  was  afraid  that  someone  would  shoot 
him  We  tried  to  convince  him  to  give  him- 
self up,"  hit  wife  said.  But  bs  eouMnt  At 
one  point,  she  said.  David  "decided  be  would 
leave  town  and  make  a  new  life  for  tHiaaaU." 
But  be  ootildn't  do  this  either,  "U«  wanted 
to  b«  cioo*  to  his  family.  H«  wasn't  Independ- 
ent resUy,"  sbs  said. 

Louisville  detectives  Donn  Wolfe  and  John 
Laufer  continued  their  search  for  David. 
They  said  they  told  Ma  family  they  wwtild 
htf p  hlim  as  far  as  tbey  legally  oould  If  be 
turrMd  himself  In. 

"*iT*e  xvwt  vmFWi." 

Wolfe  aald,  "^ft  knew  he  had  a  bad  baWt 
and  he  would  need  aoms  help  Ou  BMdn 
interest  was  to  gat  him  and  stop  httn  trom 
gettiag  (ha asking)   ta," 

Tkeu  David  was  arrsated  lu  JeHersonvUla. 
The  ruiming  was  over. 

Detective  Laufer  saw  hire  a  ahort  time  Ister 
In  the  Olark  Oonnty  JsU. 

"It  was  bard  to  believe  a  paraon  oould  look 
tiie  way  he  did  '    said  Laufer    "He  was  sweat- 
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Ing.  His  face  was  all  Wotehy  red  with  white 
spotB.  When  he  started  talking  about  his  fam- 
ily he  started  to  cry  " 

"If  you  arrest  a  guy  when  he's  tn  need  of 
narcotics  and  "watch  him  react,  It's  Just  pUi- 
ful  ■•  Wolfe  said 

At  the  arraignment  Thursday  David  and  a 
man  arrested  with  htm  pleaded  guilty  to  an 
amended  charge  cT  entering  "to  ccanmlt  a  fel- 
ony, which  carries  a  prison  sentence  of  1  to 
10  yeara  The  Judge  askwl  David  how  he  got 
Into  the  apartment.  "With  a  screwdriver." 
said  David. 

Why"  the  Judge  asked  "We  were  looking 
for  money  for  drugs."  aaid  David. 

"When  it  was  over  David  exchanged  amilee 
with  his  mother  and  older  brother  and  then 
a  guard  led  him  back  to  the  Clark  County 
Jail  to  await  aanteneuig  Aug.  17. 

Rotiert  R.  Higgle,  the  Clark  County  public 
defender,  who  handled  Davids  case,  n^d 
DBVld  probably  wlU  l>e  sent  to  the  Indiar^ 
State  Reformatory  at  Pendleton.  Tbe  state 
parole  board.  Higgle  added.  wUl  decide  the 
let^tb  of  David's  prison  x»rax.  Riggls  baUeves 
It  Will  run  about  15  montba. 

After  that  David  probably  will  have  to 
stand  trial  in  LoulsvlUe  on  the  eight  counts 
of  dwelling  house  breaking. 

No*  David  Is  trying  to  sort  out  what's  be- 
hind him  and  what  may  lie  ahead.  Hs  says 
he  will  "have  to  fight  It  for  the  rest  of  my 
life"  But  he  also  believes  hs  can- 
He  says  he  needs  time  s»"ay  from  drufrs. 
time  to  get  ■•thinking  right"  again 

And  he  is  woadeniig  why  He  let  me  maXe 
U  through  this  hell." 


PRAYER  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  NSW  ToaK 

m  THF  HOr^E  OF  RBPRKSENTATTVES 
ThuTsday.  October  14,  1»71 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Journal- 
News  of  Nyack.  N.Y..  a  membci'  of  the 
Gannett  Group,  wrote  an  ediUirial  on 
September  28  which  every  Member  oi 
Uufl  body  Khouid  take  tbe  time  to  read 
coDceminc  the  paMiing  prayer  ameiid- 
mmt  to  the  ConetltuUan. 

This  country  wa?  founded  on  the  ba.slc 
principle  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  after  the  bitter  experiences  of  our 
forefathers  with  European  govemmentB 
I  hope  no  Member  of  this  body  would 
wish  to  cast  a  vote  against  this  tradition 

However,  the  amendroent  te  clearly 
aimed  at  the  ofTerlng  of  prayers  In  ihe 
schools  It  would  open  up  the  church- 
state  controversy  aJready  charged  with 
cmouon  because  of  the  dangen  in  UiP 
simphstic  interpretation  which  could  be 
placed  on  a  "nay"  rote. 

For  these  reasons  I  was  most  heartened 
to  read  the  strong  editorial  which  point- 
out  the  amendment  for  what  It  Ls  "hyp- 
ocritical mlschlfrf  "  It  Is  my  hope  that 
this  analysis  may  encourage  a  very  care- 
ful asBessment  of  what  the  Hoone  ahouki 
do  m  this  Inatance  and  that  other  news- 
papers will  take  tbe  leawJ  of  this  editorial 
to  inake  their  "views  on  the  amendment 
known.  TtM  editorial  follows; 

(Frow   tbe  JonrBal-Wews,   Ifya«*,   H  Y 
Sept.  aa,  irri) 

Phi  I  n*  tws  Houss 
Schools  arent  speclflcally  mentioned  in 
th«  wtJrdtng,  but  ■  proposed  consUtmional 
aaMBdment  tbe  House  seems  intent  en  pass- 
ing at  this  iii^--  Is  dssignsd  to  laaim  play- 
er;, to   public  claasrotims. 
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October  1^,  1971 


li  tbU  piece  of  bypocrlUcAl  mischief  comes 
to  ft  Ooor  vote,  n»tiu«Uy  it  will  paea.  Few 
oongreaamen.  &ft«r  all.  have  the  courage  to 
risk  accuMttlotu  that  they  voted  agaliist  Ood 
and  (or  atheUm — which  Is  bow  the  Igaorant 
and  malicious  would  readily  categorize  a  nay 
vote 

Here's  how  the  amendment  reads:  Noth- 
ing lu  the  Constitution  shall  abridge  the 
right  of  persons  lawfully  assembled.  In  any 
public  building  which  Is  supported  In  whole 
CM-  In  part  through  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  to  participate  in  nondenomlQatlona] 
prayers  " 

If  his  measure  were  to  achieve  flnal  ap- 
proval. It  would  overturn  Supreme  Court 
decisions  dating  to  1983  And  It  would  re- 
Undle  a  dlvLilve.  emotional  controversy  aU 
over  the  national  landscape — and  needlessly 
so 

P^jr  what  spiritual  nourishment  la  there  In 
a  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer  mumbled  by 
rote?  If  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  did 
nothing  else,  they  made  a  lot  of  Americana 
acknowledge  that  religious  training  Is  square- 
ly the  responalblUty  of  the  home,  the  church 
and  the  synagogue 

Why  not  leave  It  at  thaf 

If  Congress  wanted  to  do  something  iiseful 
In  this  realm.  It  could  set  about  clarifying 
the  first  Amendment  provl-so  that  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  "respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  ■• 

In  the  context  of  American  history,  it 
would  seem  simply  to  preclude  an  official 
established  church  such  as  England's.  But  It 
has  been  stretched  by  the  courts  to  bar  all 
sorts  of  conceivable  or  Imaginary  relation- 
ships between  government  and  religious  In- 
stitutions. ^ 

School  prayers  are  the  least  of  the  casual- 
ties More  to  the  p<iint  Is  the  clouded  legality 
of  aid  to  parochial  schools  and  church-spon- 
sored  colleges  and   universities. 

As  It  Ls.  aid  to  those  sorely  pressed  Inatltu- 
tlons  has  taken  devious,  seml-flctltlous.  tip- 
py-toed approaches  so  as  not  to  run  afoul 
of  the  courts  and  their  quaint  Interpretation 
of  the  constitutional  ban  on  establishing  a 
state  religion. 

A  new  constitutional  amendment  pinpoint- 
ing what  the  Plrat  Amendment  forbids  In 
that  area  would  have  the  simultaneous  ef- 
fects of  clarifying  what  it  does  not  forbid 

Congress  would  do  better  to  address  Itself 
to  that  serious,  unresolved  riddle  than  to 
<Tab  for  easy  votes  by  touting  all-purpoae 
prayers. 


TELEVISION  SHOW  COMBINES  MES- 
SAGE WITH  ITS  MEDIUM 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  commend  to  you 
and  my  fellow  coUeaKues  the  television 
show.  "The  Partridge  Family."  which 
will  be  telecast  over  ABC  television  Fri- 
day, October  22.  It  will  make  27  mil- 
lion Amerlcaiis  aware  of  the  ruthlem 
exploitation  of  whales  which  are  being 
hunted  to  near  extinction. 

Ofllclals  and  writers  from  Screen  Oems 
and  pn>ducen  of  "The  Partridge  Fam- 
ily." ooncultod  with  John  Prescott.  verte- 
brate zooloclat  and  curator  of  fUh  and 
mammals  for  M&rlnelaxul  of  the  Pacific, 
in  preparing  the  research  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  accxiraey  of  the  script's  material 
regarding  the  exploitation  of  whales. 
I   certainly   want   to  commend   Screen 


Oems  and  all  of  the  people  connected 
with  this  particular  show  for  their  con- 
tribution to  conservation  and  ecology 
through  this  production. 

Mr    Prescott  indicates: 

One  cant  say  Hatly  that  extinction  of 
the  species  (whales)  would  lead  directly  to 
the   extinction    of   man. 

But  I  am  particularly  distressed  lu  the 
slaughter  of  whales  because  they  are  not 
even  an  efBclent  source  of  protein.  Cattle 
reproduce  themselves  quickly  and  can  be 
marketed  at  almost  any  age  Whales,  on  the 
other  hand  don't  reach  sexual  maturity  until 
the  age  of  seven  and  then  only  produce  one 
offspring  every   two   years 

Surprisingly,  the  peak  period  for  whale 
hunting  was  not  during  the  early  19th 
century — the  period  of  Herman  Melville 
or  of  the  Confederate  naval  raids  on 
Union  whaler  fleets — but  during  the 
1950"s  when  modem  technology  made  the 
hunt  so  successful  that  the  whale  herds 
were  almost  totally  destroyed.  An  addi- 
tional trend  which  disturbs  me  is  that 
the  whale  herds  have  been  so  depleted 
durinB  that  peak  hunting  episode  that 
now  some  nations  are  experimenting 
with  exploitation  of  other  .sea  mammals. 

Japanese  factory  ships  operating  in 
the  central  Pacific  have  conducted  ex- 
perimental processing  of  porpoise  and 
dolphin  concurrently  with  their  tuna  op- 
erations, according  to  Mr.  Prescott  In 
the«e  cases,  the  meat  was  proce.ssed  for 
human  consumption  or  for  byproducts 
sucli  as  blood  meal. 

It  Is  against  ttiis  background  of  eco- 
lo^-irul  threat  tliat  the  story  line  for  "The 
Partridge  Family"  segment  was  devel- 
op>ed.  after  one  of  the  writers.  PeRgy 
Chantler  Dick,  had  read  material  on  the 
humpback  whale  published  by  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society.  When  the 
show's  producers.  Bob  Claver,  Larry 
Rosen,  and  Dale  McRaven,  decided  to 
proceed  with  this  story  line,  they  con- 
ducted further  research  at  Marlneland. 
Among  the  information  provided  to  them 
there  were  these  facts:  First,  there  is 
documented  proof  of  whales  and  por- 
poises saving  the  lives  of  swlrmners  and 
shipwrecked  sailors;  second,  the  major 
modern  reason  for  the  hunting  of  whales 
is  a  source  of  meat,  that  Ls,  pet  food .  and 
third,  that  whales  are  being  endangered 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  an  intelli- 
gent form  of  animal  life 

Since  "The  Partridge  Family'  involves 
a  modem  California  family  aware  of  the 
problems  of  the  California  coastline.  It  Is 
natural  for  tliem  to  express  their  concern 
on  topics  such  as  oil  spillage,  the  effect  of 
InsecUcidea  on  birds,  and  the  killing  of 
seals  and  other  sea  mammals.  Music  U 
an  Important  part  of  the  show,  with  the 
star,  Shirley  Jones,  and  her  screen  chil- 
dren forming  a  popular  singing  group. 
For  this  episode,  Shirley  Jones  sings  a 
special  song  which  focuses  on  the  plight 
of  the  whale.  The  song,  written  specifi- 
cally for  this  show,  points  out  that  If  the 
whale  is  In  trouble  and  birds  are  in  trou- 
ble, man  also  Is  in  trouble  and  something 
must  be  done  to  protect  us  all. 

Screen  Oems  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  maintaining  an  entertaining,  hu- 
morous show  In  which  they  preeent  an 
intelligent,  effective  look  at  a  real  prot>- 
lem.  I  want  to  commend  Leonard  Ooid- 
berg.  vice  president  In  charge  of  produc- 


tion, along  with  the  series,  producers, 
stars,  writers,  and  all  others  who  partici- 
pated in  this  effort  for  the  benefit  they 
have  provided  In  making  the  public  more 
aware  that  as  man  endangers  his  en- 
viroi\ment,  he  equally  endangers  himself. 


PINAL    DATE    FOR    WITHDRAWAL 
FROM  INDOCHINA 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uie  war 
in  Soutliea.st  Asia  continues  to  drag  on 
and  on.  and  the  President  has  not  yet 
told  us  when  he  Intends  to  end  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  conflict. 

Day  by  day  more  and  more  of  our  re- 
sponsible public  ofHcials  are  urging  the 
President  to  set  a  final  date  for  -Jie  total 
withdrawal  of  our  military  forces  from 
Indochina  contingent,  of  course,  upon  the 
release  of  ail  Americans  who  are  held 
prisoner. 

Last  week,  I  was  especially  pleased  and 
proud  that  my  dear  friend  and  able  col- 
league, whose  district  adjoins  mine  In 
Virginia,  the  Honorable  G.  William 
Whitehurst.  added  his  strong  voice  to 
our  effort.  Congressman  WHixxHURsr 
and  I  represent  districts  which  are  espe- 
cially heavily  Impacted  by  the  miliUry- 
industrial  complex.  It  has  been  most  re- 
assuring to  us  that  thousands  of  our  con- 
stituenus  who  are  involved  in  this  great 
effort  support  our  stand. 

We  also  share  heavy  representation 
among  our  men  who  are  engaged  in 
Southeast  A.sia.  And  most  importanilv, 
our  constituencies  Include  many  of  tlie 
dependents  of  those  who  are  held  prt.son- 
er  or  listed  as  missing  in  action  Con- 
gressman WHTTEHtTRSTs  Statement,  as 
was  mine  of  several  months  ago.  was 
made  with  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
in  behalf  of  all  these  gallant  Americans. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  his  statement 
in  the  Record.  I  hope  the  Members  will 
read  it  and  will  make  their  feelings 
knowTi  to  him. 

The  statement  follows: 

STATTitxtrt  BT  Congressman  WjimHURST 

October  6,  1971 
Next  month  President  Nixon  Is  scheduled 
to  make  another  announcement  regarding 
troop  withdrawal!  from  Vietnam.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  VletnamlJiatlon  has  pro- 
gressed at  a  steady  rate  and  our  own  force 
level  has  dropped  to  approximately  300. ooo 
men,  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  to  set 
a  final  date  for  the  total  withdrawal  of 
American  military  forces,  contingent  on  the 
release  of  Amerloan  prisoners  in  Indochina 
I  think  that  June  30,  1973.  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable date. 

Several  additional  factors  lead  me  to  this 
concltulon.  We  have,  I  think,  fulfilled  our 
commitment  to  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
provide  them  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
prepare  their  own  defense.  Our  own  military 
forces  have  been  faced  with  a  number  of 
morale  problems,  whlcb  ars  a  natural  result 
of  an  army  whoae  initial  mission  baa  ended. 
We  have  reaohsd  a  point  of  diminished  oom- 
bat  activity,  so  tbtX  It  la  so  lonfsr  to  our 
•dvantat*  or  In  ttte  best  interasta  of  this 
army  to  bs  kept  la  Vtstnam  In  a  ssmi-combat 
situation. 
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I  earnestly  hope  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  their  CommunUt  associates  In  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  wlU  speedily  agree  to  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  on  the  basis  of  with- 
drawal of  American  military  forces.  Bhoold 
that  condition  not  be  fulfUled,  I  would  favor 
maintaining  a  meaningful  American  combat 
force  in  Vietnam  until  such  time  as  the 
CommuulslB  agree  to  release  our  men. 


NEW  NATURAL  GAS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS VITAL  TO  AMERICA'S 
ENERGY  NEEDS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

or   TKXAB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14,  1971 
Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
now  pending  before  my  Communications 
and  Power  Subcommittee  Is  the  moet  Im- 
portant gas  legislation  to  come  before  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  in  6  years.  This 
blU.  HJt.  2513,  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man John  Murpht  of  New  York,  Is  an 
attemiH    to    alleviate    our    natural    gas 
shortages  by  giving  producers  adequate 
incentives  for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  new  reserves.  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
blU  recognizes  that  Oovemment  regula- 
tion has  kept  the  price  of  natural  gas 
artificially    low    and    by    doing    so    has 
threatened  our  gas  supply  capabilities 
On  the  one  hand  the  regulated  low 
price  of  natural  gas  has  prompted  many 
consumers  to  convert  to  natural  gas  from 
other  energy  sources.  As  a  result,  nattiral 
gas  now  accounts  for  one-third  of  Amer- 
ican energy  requirements.  At  the  same 
time,  the  low  price  of  nattiral  gas  ha*  not 
provided  stifHdent  return  on  investment 
to  Induce  producers  to  take  the  ooetly 
risks  necessary  to  find  and  develop  new 
reserves.   Demand   Is   skyrocketing,   but 
development  ol  new   reserves  is   dwin- 
dling. 

For  example,  in  1970  we  consumed  21.8 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas.  but  added  mily 
11.1  trillion  cubic  feet  In  reaervea.  We  are 
consuming  Jtist  about  twice  as  much  as 
we  are  adding  in  new  gas.  Further,  all 
trends  point  to  an  even  greater  Increase 
In  future  demand.  It  haa  been  brought 
out  in  hearings  on  the  bill  that  the  use 
of  natural  gas  could  double  in  20  years  if 
we  could  coimt  on  an  unlimited  supply, 
Tet  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  because 
of  the  current  shortage  five  major  pipe- 
lines serving  26  Stotes  are  now  unable  to 
meet  their  existing  contract  require- 
ments. 

Some  heavy  consumption  areas  of  the 
country  are  forced  to  turn  to  foreign  sup- 
pliers to  meet  demands.  We  are  now  im- 
porting liquid  natural  gas  from  Arab 
sources  that  is  being  converted  to  dry 
gas  This  gas  In  Massachusetts  Is  costing 
approximately  $1.04  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  compared  to  the  artificial  low  domes- 
tic gas  pipeline  price  of  68  cenU  per  thou- 
.«;and  cubic  feet.  From  our  own  national 
defense  vlewiwlnt  we  must  not  become 
too  dependent  on  oil  and  gas  from  the 
Arab's  Middle  East  supplies.  America 
must  also  concern  itself  with  self-re- 
liance. 

Mr.    Speaker,    a    major    factor    con- 
tributing to  this  rising  demand  is  the 
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fact  that  gas  is  a  clean  fuel.  Many  of 
our  environmental  protection  programs 
are  geared  to  a  heavy  reliance  on  natiu^ 
gas  as  an  energy  source.  It  is  estimated 
that  to  comply  with  new  antipollution 
standards,  seven  major  U.S.  cities  will 
have  to  increase  their  dependence  on 
natural  gas  by  an  amount  equal  to  16 
percent  of  the  current  total  national 
consumptiOTi. 

It  is  clear  that  America's  energy  needs 
are  soaring.  Let  me  outline  the  problems 
faced  by  the  natural  gas  producer  in 
meeting  those  needs. 

Under  existing  law  the  gas  producer 
does  not  know  how  much  he  will  be  paid 
for  his  gas.  or  how  long  he  will  be  paid 
a   specific   price,   or   how   much   gas  he 
must  deliver,  or  for  how  long  he  must 
continue  to   make  dehveries.   In  short, 
any  contract  a  pror'^icei  now  makes  with 
a  constimer  Is  continually  subject  to  re- 
view and  revision  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  particularly  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act,  the  80- 
caUed    "rollback    authority."    Taking    a 
highly  simphfled  example  for  illustraUon 
purposes,  let  us  say  that  a  producer  signs 
a  20-year  contract  with  a  consumer  at 
a  fixed  price  of  20  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet   The  PPC  dtily  approves  the 
contract.  Two  or  3  ye«»r8  later  the  FPC 
determines  that  the  price  being  charged 
by  the  producer  is  too  high.  Ttie  Com- 
mission issues  an  order  to  the  effect  that 
all  future  deliveries  under  the  contract 
will  be  made  at  a  price  of  17  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  hi  effect  "rolling 
back"  the  original  agreed  contract  price, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  tends  to  discourage 
the  producer  from  seeking  out  and  de- 
veloping new  reserves.  For  example,  if  a 
■mall   producer   needs    to   finance   new 
drilling,  he  finds  that  the  gas  sales  c<m- 
tract  he  has  obtained  receives  UtUe  con- 
sideration from  the  banks.  The  banks  are 
aware  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  are 
subject  to  change  by  the  FPC  at  any 
time  and  are  reluctant  to  extend  credit 
on  the  basis  of  such  an  imcertain  docu- 
ment. The  large  prodiicers,  whose  ex- 
ploration acUTittos  are  usually  financed 
internally,  may  be  reluctant  to  risk  their 
assets  on  a  costly  domestic  project  whose 
rate  of  return  may  be  subsequently  re- 
duced by  an  FPC  order.  The  companies 
may  feel  that  a  foreign  operation  guar- 
antees a  much  more  favorable  return  on 
their  Investment.  As  a  consequence,  be- 
tween 1»5«  and  1968,  "Wildcat"  drilimg 
dropped  40  percent;  geophysical  actl-'/lty, 
56    percent;     and    total    wells — wildcat 
and  development — drilled  were  down  43 
percent. 

Another  byiwoduct  of  this  contract  un- 
certainty is  a  heightened  preference  for 
the  producer  to  sell  his  gas  in  the  intra- 
state market  where  he  can  make  a  valid, 
binding,  and  enforceable  contract,  with- 
out the  delays  and  obstructions  of  Fed- 
eral regulation,  and  where  he  may  gen- 
erally obtain  better  prices.  For  example, 
in  our  own  Permian  Basin  in  Texas,  some 
Intrastate  gas  may  sell  for  10  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  higher  than  the 
price  allowed  by  the  FPC  for  interstate 
gas  In  this  area.  Since  our  greatest  de- 
mands for  natural  gaa  and  our  most 
criUcaJ  shortages  have  occurred  in  the 
nonproduclng  consumer  States  of  the 
eastern  seaboard,  it  U  ImperaUve  that 
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more  of  our  reserves  be  committed  to  the 
mterstate  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  feeUng  that 
H  R.  2513  fffovldes  a  fair  and  reasonable 
solution.  First,  as  regards  new  ctaitracU. 
the  biU  requires  that  all  contracts  cover- 
ing gas  deliveries  which  begin  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
The  Commission  can  dlsapprovs  the  con- 
tract, at  which  time  It  becomes  void  It 
may  approve  the  contract  subject  to  tip- 
ulated  conditions  and  if  the  parties  ac- 
cept tliose  conditions  the  contract  is 
vaUdated.  Or,  and  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant featuie  of  the  bill,  the  Commis- 
sion can  approve  the  contract  and  there- 
by make  all  terms  and  condition?  of  the 
contract  final  and  binding.  In  short,  it 
guarantees  the  producer  a  price  for  his 
gas  which  cannot  be  afterwards  reduced 
by  FPC  intervention. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  for  the  exemp- 
tion of  small  producer  contracts  from 
PPC  control.  A  "small  producer  con- 
tract" is  defined  by  the  bill  as  a  contract 
for  10,000  cubic  feet  per  day  or  less.  Only 
about  one -third  of  the  new  gas  would  be 
exempted  from  FPC  jurisdiction  while 
over  85  percent  of  the  Commission's 
paperwork  on  new  gas  would  be  elim- 
inated. 

Third,  the  bill  assures  that  existing 
contracts  will  continue  to  be  subject  to 
the  Natural  Oas  Act.  However,  as  in  the 
case  of  new  contracts,  prices  which  have 
been  aw)roved  by  the  FPC  in  existing 
contracts  cannot  be  reduced  after  the 
bill  is  enacted. 

Fourth,  HR.  2513  establishes  new 
guidelines  for  the  FPC  in  determining 
the  rate  levels  applicable  to  produc- 
ers. In  the  past  the  Commission  has 
attempted  to  regulate  the  prices 
charged  by  producers  as  if  It  were  regu- 
lating a  public  utility.  These  prices  are 
based  chiefly  on  the  exploraticm  and  de- 
velopment costs  Incurred  by  the  pro- 
ducer in  bringing  in  the  new  reserves. 
Because  the  costs  of  bringing  in  new  wells 
vary  widely  and  becatise  of  the  difficulty 
of  ttUocating  costs  between  oU  and  gas 
produced  from  the  same  well,  the  Com- 
mission has  encountered  tremendous  ob- 
sUcles  in  trj'lng  to  establish  a  fair  price 
rate.  As  a  result  the  courto  have  been 
heavily  burdened  with  complex  and 
lengthy  litigation  initiated  by  both  con- 
sumers and  producers  In  challenging 
FPC  rate  decisions  which  they  consider 
Inequitable. 

The  new  guidelines  uill  prohibit  this 
"cost  of  senice"  utility  base  rate  method 
of  rate  determination  and  Instead  focus 
more  on  marketplace  forces.  The  Com- 
mission will  consider  present  and  future 
supply  requirements  and  recogmze  eco- 
nomic indicators  and  trends  and  cost 
factors,  but  the  "cost  of  service"  aspect 
will  be  precluded  This  »-lU  in  effect  bring 
producer  prices  closer  to  free  market 
price  determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  merits  our  full 
support  here  in  Congress.  It  provides  con- 
structive measures  for  meeting  the  tre- 
mendous natural  gas  requirements  of  this 
modem  America.  Most  important,  the 
chief  beneficiary  of  this  legislation  will 
be  the  American  consumer,  a  fact  recog- 
nised by  my  many  colleagues  from  con- 
sumer States   who  have  Joined  in   co- 
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a#X)iisorship  of  the  bill.  The  distributors. 
the  pipelines,  and  the  producer.s  have  all 
agreed  that  H.R.  2513  aflorda  a  regula- 
lorj  fraine\vT>rk  in  which  they  can  worlC 
together  effectively  without  any  sacrlflco 
of  the  public  interest.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  co- 
sponsored  thia  blU  with  Consressman 
MnaPHT.  I  have  heard  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  for  months  as  they  came  before 
our  gas  committee.  This  bill  ia  essential 
to  produce  America's  energy  needs.  I 
hope  the  House  will  give  this  urgently 
needed  legislation  immediate  att^Dtioii. 


EMERG£NCY  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA:  LES- 
SONS FOR  THE   NATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TfiurxUtv,  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971  Ls  being  Implemented  with  un- 
common speed  throughout  the  cotmtry. 
Following  Its  enactment  by  the  Pregident 
on  July  12  and  the  fun  first  year  appro- 
priation of  $1  billion  on  August  9.  an  esti- 
mated l.OOO  workers  had  been  hired  by 
Labor  Day.  By  December,  It  Is  hoped  that 
more  than  120.000  of  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  will  be  on  the 
job  fulfilling  unmet  public  service  needs 
of  State  and  local  government  in  transi- 
tion to  permanent  public  and  private 
employment. 

The  emergency  nature  of  the  public 
employment  program  did  not  allow  much 
time  for  careful  planning  by  the  various 
levels  of  government.  Many  fears  had 
been  expressed  that  the  very  short  time 
frame  would  mroduce  chaos  at  the  local 
level.  One  of  the  first  reports  on  the  Ini- 
tial Implementation  of  the  act  is  a  paper 
by  Robert  Taggart  on  the  program  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Bflr.  Taggart  Is  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  highly  respected 
National  Manpower  Policy  Task  Force. 

While  recognizing  the  leas  tlian  Ideal 
condltJCTM  of  the  program's  startup,  the 
preliminary  axaessment  is  encotiraglng, 
on  balance,  and  Is  thus  a  tribute  to  the 
respocMlveneu  of  our  Federal  system. 
Commendation  is  In  order  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  EOate  and  local 
governments  of  our  Nation.  Because  of 
the  importance  and  Interest  in  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act,  I  bring  the  paper 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

ZMJOUtEMCr    ZMrUJTUMMT   Of    THE  DlVTHICT   OF 

COL.V MMiA—J  rmmntiM  worn  tke  Natiow 
( By  EU>b«rt  Taggart ) 
THs  HATioicAi.  *»cuamovMa 
It  w%a  vtth  •  grBa.t  •eiuw  of  urgency  tb»t 
Prcndeot  Hlxoc  M^nad  the  Btacrgeocy  Bcn- 
ployment  Act  on  July  12.  1971,  •  l«w  wtiXcti 
<i'j-.hariz«<i  %226  bilUuo  ov«r  lb»  a«si  two 
jtr.u-»  Uj  provul«  th«  uaemployad  villi  tran- 
biiiuuiil  job*  In  ttie  public  Beclor.  Declaring 
'.tiAt  'America  needM  job*  una  It  need*  tbem 
rxc'W,'  tile  President  detnacded  rapid  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Act  And  since  then,  there 
iias  rieen  s  rererlcb  p«<*  of  •rtlrlty  The  fed- 
eral bureeucrKy.  tmder  preeeure  from  Oon- 
g.'-es*  and  the  PreaMent.  tua  mored  with  un- 
-•>fmTioa  af>e«d  to  draw  up  guldMine*.  distrib- 
ute funds  and  approve  looal  piaas  State  and 
l>.ai  goveranienu,  which  are  given  wide  lat- 
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itude  In  the  dealgu  and  administration  of  the 
programs,  have  responded  with  equal  haete 
to  Insure  their  full  share  of  available  fiind« 

On  August  9.  appropriations  were  approved 
for  ♦!  billion  over  the  present  fls<;-al  year  to 
provide  Job*  for  between  130,000  and  160.000 
persons. 

By  August  12,  (600  million  In  funds  were 
allocated  under  TlUe  V  of  the  Act  tu  at&lea 
and  local  government*  with  a  population 
over  75,00f,.  1120  million  were  made  avail- 
able Immediately  as  "utart-up"  funds 

Effective  August  25,  guidelines  were  Issued 
by  tbs  Department  of  Labor  Interiwetlng  the 
legislation  and  detailing  federal  require- 
ments 

On  I^abor  Day.  one  thousand  wurkors  were 
claimed  to  be  hired  with  EEA  funds,  and 
26.000  Jobs  had  been  approved. 

On  September  21,  MOO  million  were  allo- 
<:-ated  to  areas  with  the  meet  severe  unem- 
ploytnent  under  Title  VI  of  the  Act.  with  the 
aim  that  theae  funds  be  committed  by  the 
and  of  October. 

Before  the  end  of  September,  all  of  the 
•600  mtlUoQ  Initially  available  were  dis- 
tributed. 

An  additional  (115  million  were  allocated 
to  a  small  number  or  cities  and  states  on  Oc- 
tober 8  to  determine  the  Impact  of  concen- 
trated public  employment  efforts. 

Flnjtlly.  126,000  workers  were  to  be  on  the 
Job  by  Chrtatmas  onder  the  KKA. 

This  breakneck  pace  of  Implementation 
has  had  dramatic  ooiisaquenoas.  A«  Its  tlUa 
indicate*,  tha  BSA  was  passed  a*  an  emer- 
gency measure  to  help  oope  with  what  was 
assumed  to  be  a  short-run  period  of  severe 
unemployment.  Its  first  aim  was  to  get  th« 
unempk)y«d  back  to  woric  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  thIa  It  has  been  suocaaaful.  But 
the  legislation  had  many  otb«r  (oala,  even 
though  the**  were  ragualy  stated,  oftan  un- 
realistic, and  somaUmaa  oontradlctory.  There 
is  a  wtda  latitude  of  choice  in  selecting 
130.000  participants  out  of  the  5  million  tm- 
employed.  and  an  equal  number  of  }oba  out 
of  the  hundreds  of  tbonaandi  whleh  are 
critically  lieeded.  Tha  program  must  ba 
Judged  not  only  by  how  many  unemployed 
It  puts  on  tha  job.  but  also  by  what  they  <k> 
and  what  is  dona  for  tbam  onoe  ibty  are 
employed.  Tha  KXA  alma  at  fllling  vital  pub- 
lic service  needs  temportaHy  until  jobs  open 
up  In  the  public  and  private  aeotors  Special 
groups  are  to  be  served,  including  veteran*, 
minorltle*.  and  displaced  dafanaa  workars 
among  ttia  u  nam  ployed.  Kaiipower  servtoaa 
are  to  be  provided  in  ooordlnatloB  wttb  other 
prograina  to  insure  that  partlolpatlon  in  KEA 
has  a  long-term  Impact.  Tha  program  la  alao 
supposed  u.  serve  aa  a  catalyst  for  job  re- 
structuring and  clvU  servloa  reform.  Plzially, 
state  and  local  governments  are  given  major 
authority  as  a  result  of  administrative  deci- 
sions so  that  the  BSA  will  ba  interpretad. 
correctly  or  inoorraetty,  as  a  taat  of  tbalr 
abilities  and  of  the  fsaalblltty  of  dacentraU- 
zatlon  under  tha  manjxxwar  programa. 

Because  at  Its  hasta  to  gat  paopia  on  the 
job.  tbitf  has  bean  little  time  to  plan  ahead 
far  these  other  goals,  and  even  Ie«*  to  And 
out  whether  they  are  being  met  A  billion 
dollars  is  being  oommitted  within  three 
months.  Involving  many  trravoeabie  dacislons. 
with  very  little  oppcrttmity  for  forethought, 
oversight,  or  control.  Wbathsr  tha  problems 
which  uodoubtadly  result  from  this  tvaate  are 
balanoed  by  the  timely  assistance  It  provides 
to  the  tmemployad  caji  only  be  decided  at 
some  time  in  tha  future.  We  must  first  catch 
up  with  what  has  already  been  done 

This  eatchlng  up  proceas  win  take  time 
Data  are  gfmdually  bacosnlag  avallabi*.  but 
tbay  will  leave  many  quastkma  utianswerad. 
Tha  anaodotaa  and  "horror  storlaa"  which  ar* 
already  flitarlng  to  the  surface  are  dlOcult  to 
interpret  and  valldlfy.  It  Is  clear,  however, 
that  azpari«uca  varies  markedly  from  one 
araa  to  the  next  and  that  generalizations  are 
dangerous  The  only  way  to  get  a  tmly  bal- 
anced   wmrn  Is  to  waigh  tha  aggf«ca«a 

statistics  as  thay  com*  In  with  the  Insight* 
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gained  from  careful  case  studies  of  particular 
taeaii. 

Aiming  at  such  a  balanced  assessment.  The 
Kurd  Foundation  has  provided  funis  to  the 
National  Manpower  Policy  Task  Force  to  ad- 
minister an  ongoing  Investigation  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  In  a  number  of 
rules,  states,  and  counties,  as  well  a.s  at  the 
natUmal  level.  The  Task  Force  Is  a  private 
nonprofit  organl2iatlon  of  academicians  who 
liave  a  special  Interest  and  expertise  In  man- 
power policy;  and  It  w!U  be  working  with 
niaupuwer  expert.s  tliroughout  the  country 
to  monitor  EEA  developments  Though  Its 
initial  findings  will  not  be  available  for  sev 
eral  month.s.  some  of  its  case  studlea  are 
already  providing  lusighls  which  .nave  Im- 
portant (Ktllcy  Unpllcatlons.  In  particular.  Its 
Inve.stlgatlon  of  emergency  employment  In 
the  DlstrliTt  of  Ciilumbia  suggests  some  les- 
sons for  the  nation  ae  a  whole. 

*N    ATTPICAI.    CITT 

The  District  Is  far  from  a  "typical"  city. 
As  the  nation's  capital.  It  has  an  unusual 
status  relative  to  the  federal  government 
Though  It  Is  plagued  by  tii*  same  pathologies 
as  other  large  central  cities — dramatic  racial 
trauslUoa.  suburbanization  of  Industry  and 
middle-class  population.  Increasing  flscal  dlT- 
flcuUles,  poverty  and  rising  welfare,  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment. — the  gov- 
emtnental  systam  which  must  deal  with  theee 
problems  differs  In  slgm&cant  ways.  First. 
the  District  doe*  not  have  Home  Rule.  lu 
mayor  Is  appointed,  and  Its  budget  must  be 
approved  by  Congress.  The  federal  govern- 
ment Is  alao  a  major  employer  and  property 
holder  In  the  dty,  accounting  for  more  than 
a  third  of  all  jobs,  so  that  Ita  voice  Ls  weighty 
In  District  btislneaa. 

aacond.  ttaa  tact  that  national  pclloymak- 
eza  ar*  centered  In  the  metropolit&a  area  iii- 
suree  dose  working  ralatlonahlpa  between 
the  funcUonai  bureaucracia*  at  the  federal 
and  local  level.  Where  other  cities  may  ig- 
nore or  be  Ignorant  of  federal  guidelines. 
District  officials  operate  in  a  fish  bowl. 

Third,  there  Is  no  "layer  cake"  of  govern- 
ment* in  the  District.  Wliara  jurisdictional 
dllBcultlaa  with  atata  and  county  govern- 
menu  are  a  haadaohe  to  meat  mayors.  Wash- 
ington Is  a  state,  city,  and  county  In  this 
regard.  It  la  a  direct  recipient  of  federal  ftmds 
under  the  various  gr^nt  progranu;  and  ac- 
tion is  not  delayed  by  the  allocatlortal  dis- 
putes which  complicate  and  sometime*  im- 
pede effort*  elsawhar*. 

nnirtta.  tha  District  govemmant  probably 
has  more  highly  quaUOed  personnel  than 
most  otiter  oitlas.  In  order  to  oompeta  with 
ttia  federal  government,  it  has  bad  to  pay 
relatively  high  salaries;  and  moat  of  Its  em- 
ployees are  covered  under  the  federal  Ctvil 
Service  requirements.  Because  of  their  lower 
pay  aealea.  few  other  cities  can  attract  as 
qualified  peraonnel. 

Finally,  the  District  has  basically  a  re- 
pubUoan  "  gcrremment.  City  polltioa  are  low 
key.  and  many  of  the  daclalatu  which  have 
becon>e  highly  controversial  In  other  areas 
are  settled  Internally  here  Whatever  \x.s 
shortcomings  In  terms  of  representative  de- 
mocracy, this  rule  by  bureaucrats  permits 
smooth  and  speedy  action  when  leadership  Is 
provided  by  tt^  mayor. 

Ttieae  atypical  characteristics  of  District 
government  suggest  that  despite  its  many 
problenvs.  It  should  be  more  successful  than 
most  other  cities  In  carrying  out  a  new  pro- 
gram such  as  the  BEA  The  good  woritinfj 
relatlonrtilps  between  District  and  federal 
bureaucrats  should  Insure  that  it  Is  lm> 
plemented  In  the  way  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration deaire;  and  in  particular,  the 
fact  that  the  Employment  Service  la  oper- 
ated by  federal  rather  than  state  employees 
should  facilitate  closer  coordination.  The 
closer  ties  In  the  budget -making  procen.i 
should  provide  the  basis  for  Integrating  EEA 
Into  the  total  District  employment  pleture. 
T1»e  abeenoe  of  eompeting  layers  of  govern - 
ment  psrmiu  the  Diatnct  to  prograas  with- 
out squabbles  over  allocation  formulae   With 
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lU  highly  qualified  personnel.  Washington 
should  be  more  prepared  than  other  cities  to 
handle  the  increased  declsioimiaklng  respon- 
RlbUlty  which  la  granted  to  state  and  local 
governmenU  under  the  program.  And  with 
Its  "republican"  government,  the  District  can 
move  more  rapidly  than  other  areas  where 
actions  must  first  be  debated  In  the  political 
arena  It  Is  also  unlikely  to  see  the  progpram 
as  a  political  plimi  which  can  be  used  for 
patronage 

The  District  of  Columbia's  experience  with 
the  EEA  win  be  no  Indicator  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening el.*ewhere  Rather.  It  should  suggest 
what  can  happen  under  the  best  (though  far 
from  Ideal)  conditions.  In  this  sense  It  Is  a 
paradigm,  where  many  of  the  factors  which 
may  confuse  and  retard  performance  else- 
where are  eliminated.  The  successes  of  the 
EEA  in  Washington.  DC,  should  therefore 
set  an  example  of  what  can  be  accompllahed 
elsewhere,  while  Its  fanures  should  suggest 
the  Inherent  shortcomings  of  the  effort. 

IMPl-EMENTINO    TH»    KKA    IN     WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

Tlic  District  of  Columbia  received  t2.68  of 
the  »600  million  Title  V  funds  and  $689,000 
under  Title  VI.  providing  for  more  than  600 
Jobs  This  assistance  was  badly  needed  both 
by  those  who  were  out  of  work  and  by  the 
city  government  which  had  severe  personnel 
shortages.  In  August  1971  there  were  nearly 
18.000  unemployed  In  the  District  out  of  a 
lab<,ir  force  of  some  343.000  The  DC.  Man- 
power Administration  estimated  that  In  flscal 
1971  there  were  over  64.000  persons  who  were 
unemployed,  employed  part  time  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  employed  full  time  but  earn- 
ing leas  than  a  poverty-level  Income,  or  non- 
labor  force  participants  who  could  be  but 
were  not  working;  an  of  these  are  eligible  lor 
EEA  Jobs. 

At  the  same  tlnrve,  there  were  critical  pub- 
lic service  needs,  at  least  as  far  as  these  were 
perceived  by  District  officials  In  flacal  1970 
and  1971.  city  agencies  were  forced  to  absorb 
pie  million  In  cost  Increases  There  were  two 
personnel  freeses  Imposed  during  this  pe- 
riod, and  In  flscal  1971  over  BOO  positions  were 
abolished  to  trim  the  deficit  Total  employ- 
ment, which  had  grown  from  3«,175  In  flscal 
1969  to  42.735  In  flscal  1970  was  cut  back  to 
41.249  In  flscal  1971.  The  budget  for  the  pres- 
ent flscal  year  aUows  for  little  expansion  of 
personnel  since  moet  of  the  Increase  Is  eaten 
up  by  mandatory  cost  rises:  even  the  meager 
expansion  proposed  Is  unlikely  because  of 
Congressional  pressure  High  priority  needs 
of  the  mayor  have  not  been  met,  and  he 
claims  that  personnel  are  desperately  re- 
quired to  provide  for  conununlty  health  care, 
welfare  services,  education,  narcotics  treat- 
ment, the  maintenance  of  public  housing, 
consumer  protection,  recreation  and  other 
services. 

Despite  the  existence  of  both  large  num- 
bers of  vmemployed  and  large  number  of 
needed  Jobs,  the  process  of  matching  these 
up.  within  the  guidelines  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act,  was  no  easy  matter  Nor- 
mal procedures  of  budgeting  and  applicant 
selection  would  have  taken  many  mouths 
But  a  sense  of  urgency  prevailed.  On  August 
10  the  DC  government  was  notlfled  of  Its 
»3.68  million  Initial  allooaUon,  a  flfth  of 
which  was  available  immediately  to  get  the 
program  underway.  The  flrat  declalon  that 
was  made  was  to  operate  the  EBA  from  tha 
mayor's  Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Anal- 
ysis, this  was  Intended  to  speed  Implementa- 
tion and  to  Insure  lU  integration  with  budget 
priorities  The  school  system,  the  ■nvlron- 
mental  Services  Department,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Raaouroa*  were  immediately 
noUfled  and  asked  to  submit  propoaals  for  a 
total  of  100  poaltlons  which  were  to  be  funded 
within  a  week.  High  vuiblllty  and  rapid 
implementabiniy  were  the  major  requlre- 
msnU  for  these  initial  Job*  As  a  result  the 
school  system  was  given  a  major  piece  of  the 
action  even  though  ita  proposal  involved  few 
disadvantaged  workers,  and  little  civil  serv- 
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Ice  reform,  training  or  other  actions  envi- 
sioned by  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
Forty  teachers  were  hired  last  year  in  a 
trainee  capacity  and  could  not  be  rehired  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  regular  funds.  The  EEA 
put  up  tl.bOQ  for  each  of  theee  teachers,  with 
the  school  system  providing  the  remainder  of 
the  normal  teachers  W.SOO  starting  salary. 
Since  It  was  anticipated  that  the  100  pro- 
posed slots  would  pay  $6,000  apiece,  the  fund- 
ing of  forty  positions  at  t7.6O0  meant  that 
only  50  more  could  be  funded.  Theee  were 
divided  equally  between  the  Environmental 
Services  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources.  TWenty-flve  "environ- 
mental corpsmen  '  positions  were  established 
with  a  monthly  wage  of  Just  over  $600;  theee 
were  int«nded  for  returning  noncommls- 
.sluned  officers  and  promised  substantial  train- 
ing and  upgrading  In  liaison  work  between 
the  central  department  and  various  agen- 
cies The  remaining  25  slots  were  used  to  hire 
17  ex-addicts  to  serve  as  aides  aiid  counselors 
In  DHR's  Narcotics  Treatment  Agency  and  8 
social  service  aides  for  multipurpose  com- 
munity centers.  Similar  Jobs  had  already  been 
established  with  buUt-ln  (though  Umlted) 
career  ladders  and  provisions  for  entering 
the  civil  service  These  50  poeltious  prol>ably 
came  closer  to  filling  the  "consensus"  Intent 
of  the  EEA  than  the  teaching  slots,  but  all 
were  acceptable  under  the  broad  terms  of 
the  Act. 

Procedures  were  quickly  established  to  fill 
the  EEA  slots  as  they  became  available.  Ap- 
plIcauQts  were  routed  through  the  DC.  Em- 
ployment Service  where  they  were  certified  as 
eligible  for  EEA  and  screened  according  to 
the  job  requirements  submitted  by  the  se- 
lected agencies  Certified  persons  were  then 
referred  back  to  the  mayor's  perscxinel  office 
before  being  sent  to  the  agencies  which  made 
the  final  selection.  Tbt  reason  for  this  extra 
stop  was  to  keep  track  of  all  referrals  so  that 
If  they  were  turned  down  for  one  position 
they  might  be  rerouted  to  another.  In  the 
caae  of  the  first  00  hires,  these  procedure* 
war*  largely  pro  form*  since  eligible  appli- 
cants were  already  available  for  the  teach- 
ing and  narcotics  treatment  positions.  For 
all  the  remaining  EEA  positions,  however, 
the    procedure*    will    be    fully    used. 

In  the  District,  tbe  Department  of  LAbor^ 
Regional  Manpower  Administration  and  the 
federally  fuiided  and  operated  Employment 
Service  work  hand  In  glove.  Both  have  good 
working  relationship*  with  the  mayor's  oOkoe. 
Therefore,  the  screening  role  played  by  the 
BS  creates  no  problems.  At  the  sam*  time, 
there  la  little  conflict  between  community 
groups  and  the  employment  Service,  since 
to  a  large  measure  theee  groups  depend  on 
the  largesse  of  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion. Community  groups  have  been  given  al- 
most no  official  role  under  the  EEA  program. 
In  the  District  they  can  refer  appllcanu  to 
the  positions  which  are  listed  In  tbe  oom- 
puteriaed  job  bank  to  which  they  have  ac- 
ceas.  but  they  have  no  special  referral  privi- 
leges. The  District  government  has  made  a 
laudable  effort  to  notify  these  group*  what 
ha*  been  decided  and  to  give  them  prior 
notice  aa  to  when  jobs  will  be  coming  onto 
the  job  bank.  But  they  hav*  little  role  in 
planning.  Implementation,  or  adminlstratton. 
The  reason  is  that  speed  waa  of  the  aaaence 
Rapid  decisionmaking  and  oommunlty  par- 
tioipation  are  Incompatible,  and  almoat  all 
deoislons  will  probably  be  mad*  in  the 
mayor's  office  with  lltUe  outside  ooitsu'taUon. 
In  DC.  this  exclusion  ol  oommunlty  groups 
la  likely  to  oreau  few  problema.  But  wber* 
antagonisms  exist,  and  the  XKA  probably 
further  underouu  the  authority  of  man- 
power-based oommunlty  groupa,  thwe  la 
likely  to  l>e  some  rancor  over  the  program 

Onoe  theee  InlUai  orgai^aaUonal  proce- 
dures were  esubllahed,  attentloi.  turned  to 
the  second  round  of  allocations  Involving  the 
remaining  four-flfths  o<  DC*  $2  M  minion 
and  a  total  of  some  S60  poaltlons  All  District 
agencies  were  requeeted  to  submit  propoaaU 
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by  Augu.«t  26,  with  a  final  pu-opoeal  for  the 
city  to  be  submitted  by  September  17,  thu> 
deadline  was  then  moved  up  at  the  last  tnin- 
ute  to  September  10  Needleea  to  say,  only  the 
barest  outlines  could  be  worked  up  In  such  a 
short  time.  T^e  task  fell  on  the  Budget  Office 
to  fieeh  out  the  skeleton  proposals  and  tc 
make  the  difficult  choice  between  competiii^ 
bids  within  a  few  days.  To  do  this  they  made 
many  contacts  with  the  separate  agencies  se- 
lecting the  specific  positions  through  a  gue- 
and-take  process 

The  selections  were  complicated  by  two 
factors  Flr?t,  a  hiring  freeze  was  announced 
on  August  18,  1971.  along  with  a  5  percent 
reduction  In  District  employment  ceilings. 
These  measures  were  In  response  to  President 
Nixon's  wage  and  price  coctrots.  his  order  to 
cut  back  grade  escalation  In  the  Civil  Service 
and  his  announced  reduction  In  federal  em- 
ployment ceilings  by  5  percent,  since  the 
District  receives  direct  approp>rlatlons  from 
Congress  which  supplemenu  Its  own  reve.ue. 
It  was  also  pressured  into  similar  actions 
The  mayor's  office  Issued  a  memorandum 
stating  that  1 ,000  District  positions  would  be 
abolished  within  90  days  and  an  addltloaal 
1,150  In  the  flscal  1973  budget.  Most  of  t-^e.* 
were  intended  as  "redirections. "  where  new 
ixxltions  would  be  proposed  In  the  budget 
for  those  which  were  nc  longer  needed;  but 
given  the  present  mood  of  Oongreas.  it  is 
unlikely  that  there  will  be  a  caie-for-one 
substitution.  The  end  restilt  will  probably  be 
a  substantial  cut  In  D  C  personnel  Quite 
obviously,  this  cutback  undermined  any  ag- 
gregate Impact  that  the  EEA  would  have 
since  Its  funds  provided  for  only  5O0  posi- 
tions. It  was  raUier  paradoxical  that  at  the 
same  time  agencies  were  t>elng  asked  to  pare 
down  their  staffs  they  were  also  being  asked 
to  submit  bids  for  more  personnel  under 
EEA. 

Wnihington  DC  .  Is  not  alone  In  this  sit- 
uation Other  cities  across  the  nation  are 
reducing  their  manpower  to  abeorb  Increa.-- 
Ing  costs  or  because  of  eroding  rrvenue«(  It 
Is  entirely  poeitlble  that  EKA  funds  wUl  fall 
short  of  even  matching  budget  cuts  so  that 
Instead  of  abeorbing  any  of  the  currentlr 
unemployed  they  will  merely  abeorb  thoee 
who  are  being  laid  off  In  tbe  public  sector 
(though  the  law  stipulates  that  former  em- 
ployees must  be  laid  off  at  least  30  days  be- 
fore they  can  be  hired  under  EEA  i 

In  the  course  of  such  a  prooees.  however  a 
substantial  reallocation  could  occur  If  per- 
aonnel cutbacks  affected  the  better  educated 
and  the  more  easily  employable  while  the 
EEA  jobs  were  going  to  the  disadvantaged 
But  the  cutbacks  create  critical  shortages 
many  requiring  skilled  peraonnel;  and  filling 
theee  was  one  of  the  goals  of  EEA  So  the 
District's  decisionmakers,  like  thoee  in  other 
states  and  localltlee,  were  forced  onto  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma — chooalng  between  the 
Job*  they  needed  moat  and  those  which  could 
help  the  disadvantaged  moet 

The  second  major  problem  faced  by  the 
deol"ilonmakers  in  the  District,  and  undoubt- 
edly thoee  In  other  clues,  was  to  declfer  the 
intent  of  Congrees  and  the  Department  ol 
Ukbor.  Guidelines  were  issued  on  August  25 
which  are  being  continuously  modified  and 
updated  But  theee  have  provided  few  mi- 
swers  to  the  specific  queetlons  which  are  left 
unreeolved  Contacts  with  federa.  officials 
by  administrators  in  the  Diatrtct  have  been 
UtUe  help  because  the  feds  simply  do  not 
have  the  answer*. 

One  of  tbe  first  Uaues  was  whom  to  serve 
Blglbla  partlclpanU  under  tbe  Act  must  be 
unemployed,  on  welfare,  or  working  at  pov- 
erty-tevel  wage*.  aiM)  they  cannot  have  been 
employed  by  tti»  program  agent  within  the 
last  SO  daya.  Aa  Indicated,  there  ar*  aome 
$4,000  unemployed  or  underemployed  in  the 
DUtrict,  but  only  eome  500  KKA  slot*.  Thu 
left  a  lot  of  room  for  diacretlon.  What  is 
more,  poalUons  could  be  filled,  as  they  were 
lu  tbe  DlstricV  by  "unemployed"  teachers  or 
other  professionals    and  there  is.  in  fact,  no 
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reason  why  all  the  slotjs  covild  iint  go  to 
teachers  The  articulated  priorities  of  the 
Act  are  little  help  Por  liuttance.  vetermns. 
persona  under  18  or  over  45  the  displaced  In 
aer<Mpace  and  defense  work,  welfare  reclp- 
lenta.  those  speaking  a  foreign  ton(p.ie.  and 
migrant  farmwdrkers  are  al!  to  receive  prior- 
ity tTslng  rsrlmates  based  I'-n  Etniployment 
Service  application  fl^irea  there  are  some 
5.000  unemployed  veternns  In  D  C  probably 
fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  unemployed 
who  are  under  18  or  over  45.  arid  perhaps 
2,000  Spanish -speaking  DC  residents  wh.. 
aro  out  of  v/ork  WTiat  system  clo  you  use  to 
select  among  these  especially  whe  i  the  cate- 
gories may  not  be  mutuallv  Inrlu-^lve''  Pnr 
Instance,  there  are  pr'ibahlv  enough  imem- 
ployed  defens',  aerospace,  ir  technologically 
displaced  workers  In  DC  to  nil  all  the  slots. 
thou(»h  these  t>ennns  may  be  comparatively 
well  educated  and  ncndlsajvantaped  In  other 
respects,  and  though  they  represent  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  tinemployed. 

The  fact  that  no  single  oi)e  of  these  groups 
was  so  clearly  in  need  that  it  could  become 
a  target  group  left  the  decisionmakers  with- 
out a  clear  guide  On  the  other  hand  there 
was  so  much  variation  In  the  severity  of  need 
and  the  abilities  of  the  individuals  within 
the  broad  target  groups  that  almost  ar.y  Job 
could  be  filled  while  stlU  meetl:ig  'he  pulUe- 
Unes  and  anywhere  from  the  mrwt  severely 
dlsadiaiitaged  to  the  moet  marginally  handi- 
capped could  be  employed  Despite  the 
guldeluies,  the  subi>tauce  ui  the  program  was 
left  up  to  local  discretion. 

A  more  difficult  question  facing  the  decl- 
sionniakers  In  the  luayori^  office  was  poeed  by 
the  contradictory  wording  of  the  federal  leg- 
islation and  the  Departm;i.l  of  labor's  reg- 
ulations. On  the  one  hand,  the  Act  tiet  a  goal 
of  moving  one-half  of  EEA  htrp.s  into  per- 
manent posttlous  on  the  local  payroll.  This 
meant  that  the  selected  EEA  Jobs  had  to  be 
In  areas  where  shortages  exited  and  where 
funding  could  be  expecletl  Ui  llie  future 
Ideally,  the  slots  would  prepare  workers  tor 
permanent  p^xjUlons  with  high  vacancy  uud 
turnover  rates  Ui  the  District  there  are 
many  such  unlilied  puaiLlons  because  of  tba 
persoiinel  freezes. 

But  another  goal  of  the   EKA   Is   to   Insure 
that  local   guvernnients   do   nji   merely  sub- 
stitute   federal    funds    for    their   own,    hiring 
workers  on  the  EEA  rmyroll  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  hired  out  of  local  resources. 
The  law  pruvidefi  that  no  funds  can  be  used 
to  pay  for  work  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  performed  out  of  federa:    state    or  local 
monies.    Thui.    the   DC.    Manpower    AdnUn- 
Istratlou    made    It    clear    that    thu   provision 
would     be    strictly    enforced    lo    that    there 
would   be  au     paper  hires  '  ao  m  some  other 
cities,    where    workers    were    laid    off    regular 
payrolls   and    Uien   called    back    under   EEA. 
These  two  aJms  of  the  Act  presented  some- 
what of  .1  dilemma  to  the  District  »  decision- 
makers. .\iithorized  and  critical  Jobs  left  un- 
filled by  the  freeze  could  not  be  funded  under 
EEA   even    though    these    wc.uld   provide    Ihe 
l>est  opportunity  for  permanent  employment 
once    the    freeze    was    lifted     Furthermore, 
there  were  questions  whether  disadvantaged 
workers   could   be  hired   as   paraprofeaslonals 
which  would  substitute  for  the  existing  un- 
filled  professional   Jobs    The  D  C    Manpower 
Administration       required       that      any       re- 
structuring   of    this    .sort    would    have    to    be 
carefully   Justified    suggesting  that   It   would 
later    be    questioned     Even    though    District 
ofJlclals    realized    that    such    Job    restructlng 
was  one  of  the  goals  of  the  Act.  they  decided 
to  "play  It  safe"  since  there  were  many  other 
crltlcl.U    needs     Pr>r    Instance,    five    medical 
technician  slots  wtilrh  cotUd  have  been  filled 
by  the  low  skilled  were  abandoned  In  favor 
of  hiring  veterans  part  time  at  Pe<Jeral  City 
College;   though  there  may  have  been  other 
reasons  for  this  change    the   need   for  Justi- 
fication of  the  technician  slots  was  a  major 
factor.  Olven  more  time,   the  DC    decision- 
makers   might    have    been    able    t<i   do   much 


r^y  of  Job  rt»tructlng  using  EEA 


more  In  the 
funds 

Doplte  these  compUcatlr  .ns.  the  hard 
choiceB  were  made  and  a  propr»aI  was  sub- 
mitted ftr  an  additional  334  Jobs  <in  Septem- 
ber .0  1871  though  It  hM  ■ut>se<iuently 
undergone  some  revision  TTie  decision- 
making prccess  was  necessarily  hasty  and 
Judgment.*.  ;ind  It  Is  not  easily  »e<xmd- 
puevpd  For  Instimce.  nine  Jobs  were  assigned 
to  the  Ptre  Department:  even  though  this 
wa.'-.  int  ,->nr  if  the  mayors  high  priority  areas 
anl  even  tlioiiph  It  did  not  have  excessive 
po'sonnel  Hhornges  It  was  felt  that  turn- 
over thr'  i.:'h  retlrem^n'  would  bo<  n  open 
attractive  permanent  opp.  rtunltles  for  dls- 
id.  ;int.\ged  EKA  tra'nee  There  w^re  ai  slots 
assigned  t^  the  National  fapltal  Hr. using 
.A.uthorlty  lor  maintenance  and  repair  work: 
these  fKiKltlons  were  desfverately  needed  since 
riubllc  housing  In  WHShlngUin  Is  literally 
falling  apa-t  Here  the  crlltrai  rtemnnd  for 
relatively  low-skilled  w  vrkers  fit  In  perfectly 
with  the  doplKo  of  EEA  -thouRh  there  wns 
suboequentlv  some  dispute  with  the  D  (" 
Manp)jwer  Administration  over  the  provision 
I  of  Dlstrli  t  funds  U)  a  federally  financed 
I  housing  agencvl  Pour  con.snmer  :idvtsor 
p  -sltlons,  were  created  nt  a'l  averape  sal.\ry 
of  M  BOO:  these  were  probably  chosen  be'-ause 
of  the  mayor  .s  profKwod  consumer  protection 
i;nlt  in  the  Office  of  Economic  r>e»elopinent 
was  strlpperl  f-.im  the  last  biKl^-et  There 
wore  saveral  other  higher  paying  fjosltlon-, 
ch-  E  n  which  wiuKl  n  >t  ".erve  the  hard-core 
;  uneniplovec.  but  this  was  the  exception 
I  rather  ttuin  the  rule 

'1  ho    followii.g  list  of   pror.ised  .slots  shows 
that  the  average  annual  salary  Is  only  »fl.ROO, 
wh  c'l    IS   well    t>clow   the   »7  4iX1  reported   for 
the  nallon  as  a  whole   This  sug^eets  that  the 
Dis;r:ct   has   or.ibably   been   more  oriented   to 
serviri,:    the    le!,.<er  skilled    (lad   disadvantaged 
rather   ihan   hiring  professionals    Alto«rether 
only  7J  professionals  p<»itlons  were  proponei! 
incliid  ii<    the   40   for    teacher?,,    and   only    «H 
Job.i   pay    m   re    than   $8A00   annually    There 
are   more    than   aiXJ  aide  or   trainee  positions 
jprovld  ng    a-    least    l!i   rleiisfn    some  parapro- 
feaslonal   exDencnce  or  upgrading  potential 
and  most  of  the  remaining  slots  can  be  filled 
;by  the  low  skilled    The  evidence  Ih  clear  that 
the  Budget   Office  followed  to  the  best  of  Its 
ability   wliai    It   Interpreted   to  be   the  Intent 
iif  the  EflA     primarily    to  help  the  disadvan- 
taged in  an    mmedlate  way  while  filling  some 
critical  public  service  needs  for  lesser  skilled 
pers  jnnel 

The  list  follows.- 

EE*  JOBS  IN  THC  OISTHICT  Of  COlUMtM 


Number 


Monthly 

wa(t 


public  Khools 

Ftwneetirv  te»ch«r 

Student      wo'txr'.      Fader  jl     Cftf 

ColUfe  

f  nvoninenlAl     :>ervicei     0«p«rtMMnt: 

1  rvifonmenta!  co'pynan 
^.itronal  capital  hoiisini  Authofity; 

Evncff  mechanic        

Plisiwei  ..JL.J^.'.. 

fiii  cor  lioiiei  Morktf 

Pjin*pr  ...... . .... 

Carpentry  wO't<ef 

Buiidinf 
•rtMkm  

Mechanics  hf'iijen 

1 1  a.tej  helpers    

I  JifitKet^ 
Putijtc  libia'y 

litimy  aides        

rv)  

tft:c'  nt  Commuiiity  SnviaM: 

Service  atea  )od«s 

Clerh  >pi'.f  

Touin  UppwUinity  SenriMi: 

:)('eci8liit  - ., 

Do  

Adult  asaiiUnU 
9tbc>-  of  Human  fttjiits 

Commgnity       lelations      spa 
(Ira  met). „ 

Field  fepfeasnlilVWIT-IIIIIlII 

Secretafy .... . 

Clerd-typuS 


tssi 

»3 
M7 

MS 
Hi 


613 
563 

563 
««« 

«6U 

5't 
SI  7 

873 
715 
517 


715 

in 

571 

57» 

iu 
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NuoibSf 


Oepar.inMit  ol  fjeciealion: 

Hiavy  1utv  tiucV  rtnvers 

tWofV  leadef  

Fence  eraclDi  iielpd 

oaolene'  he^fiei  .. 

Building  and  gioundi  ipccitllM.'. . . . 

tatoorvf 

Recreation  aiile^ 
Oepail  neni  ol  Highwayi  (od  TiafSc. 

Tree  triiii-nei  tiainees 

lantt'cipe  mt(l«n»i  trainee 
Departmeni  ol  Correctiwn; 

i.ofrectional  'ifticei  liamee 

O"  

Counselor  aidss 

••eeerdj  cler*  ■.'!.. 

OiKru:!  ol  CotumtNa  MaapOwtr  AdiniMl- 
trat.on 

Manponrer  development  spacialist 

Wanpowei  airle 

InlOTiitatton  df  ill 
^;inning  an.l  /omng 

A  <  I  iixstraiive  asMslant  traiM*.... 

1.1   '1.   Wiiiil  . . .., 

PuWk  OeltBder  ServKe    legal  aicJs  . 

Fjrp  Osparlinen' 

ComnmnKations  repatriran       ..... 

Mec^anicf  iides  

'.   iii>-:yt  jtv  .,„ 

Ctf.cfc  0'  Budget  an  1  Progrsni  Aoglyvift; 

T'o^uTi  d' a'vsl     _, ... 

Hiidge' analyit  

Jtl.tc  ol  1  c«n«mic  Oevatopiiisnt- 

v«t»:  atiiUa-  :  ami  hrniint  olfmr.. 

L,.   S4jnu"  aJViiCiy  -    ... 

KepO'lei 

CoiMflTiei  advtaw 

Aud.ioi  . . .. 

lnvi»iiga<tH 

Atipiicalio.-i  eunintg 

'^  vieta'y 

ClerV    l,p„' 

Hoti-unit  inspector       .  .    _. , 

Oc  

City  Council     lu-iiui  iegislalne  jssiiUnC 
DepirtmenI  ol  Geie'sl  Servictj: 

Resea.'cli  aule  

Pnnt)ng-p4anning  aid^ ._ 

^eaal  pahce  iiaioea. , 

ClerK-typijt  

I  aborer 

carpenter  Irainae. 

p4uiiib«r  liainM —...... 

(.-aifltef  liatnM , 

f  n!  ol  Human  Resource)' 
e  ot  the  Director  ■ 
Clt(k-typi$l  .... 

Inloimabon      end      letcrauM 

jpecislijl _ 

FtladerV  

Ceiimunitr  Health  Services  Adinie 
istratKMi 

Peisoiinel  ciciks. .. 

ilorage  specialist 

HealtK  aile        

ScHoo*  beaitt)  awte         

Nursing  axaislanis         ........ 

NuiMiig  home  i n ire st, gator    .... 

lihoratory  trainee  

NeijMiorhood  health  aides 

Pharmacy  ataiKant     

hiUing  cl»rti  

Soc,ai  Sarvicet  AdminimatiM: 

ClerV-typisU 

Oe 

esse  »i4ej  

Claik-typiiU 

Secjal  service  aides 

Hursing  assfitani 
Hospials  and  Mediral  Care  Admin- 
istration 

Suising  assistants 

Caseailes 

laboratory  auMi 
Menial  HeaJth  Administratior 
Program  amiUnt  trainee 

bocial  work  aidat 

Teacher  aide     ... . 

Nurs.ng  aides 

I nttitufioeal  counsator  aide    .   . 
Nursing  aide 
Muitiietvice  centers.  Hunuu  j«- 

source  aide 
Narrnlics  Treatment  Agency   Social 

eervtca  aide 
Commisuon  on  Status  ol  Mroaaa: 
progiair  asai  slant..  ... 

Complaint  Center    p'og.'am  astisl- 
•nt 
Commissioner's    Office    Junior    e'eea- 

b  ire  auiitani  . .    .    . . 

Ofice  ot  plannrg  and  mwiwint 

Statistical  assittMt... ....... 

Do     


DeiH'' 


on.- 


•nihtv 

waiga 


$633 
SO 

563 
563 
563 
577 
460 

541 
541 

578 
517 
517 
517 


57« 
460 
40« 

644 
460 
57S 

563 
563 

517 

1.051 
873 

1.4M 
1.051 
1,051 
»73 
173 
t73 
715 
715 
571 

in 

578 

715 

Sir 

U7 
460 

460 

466 
4« 

466 


40« 

460 
403 


463 

573 
461 
4OT 
408 
bU 
403 
408 
574 
460 

361 
408 
408 
408 
408 
361 


408 
408 
408 

4C0 

460 
460 
408 
408 
408 

408 

408 

873 

873 

S73 

US 
7B 


Note    (\)  App4ies  enly  to  the  17 680 .000  KHe  V.  FIA  aMoc*- 
lieii  la  the  OitUict  (2)  lisl  it  endafgoiag  aemeauaMrenaaaa 
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Many  issues  remain  to  be  resolved,  but  the 
choice  of  the  Joh  slots  and  their  content 
was  the  most  crucial.  Future  administrative 
actions  must  lar^y  be  carried  on  within 
the  Irameworic  which  has  been  ettabllshed. 
Some  positions  can  be  shifted,  coonllna- 
tlon  with  manpower  programs  may  enrich 
their  content,  and  efforts  may  be  xaaAt  to 
break  down  clvU  service  barriers  so  that  EEA 
participants  can  move  more  effectively  Into 
permanent  employment  roles  But  there  are 
limits  to  such  Improvements  which  are  im- 
plicit In  the  Job  choices  already  made. 

For  one  tbln^.  the  Jobs  were  selected  on 
the  assumption  that  few  additional  services 
would  be  provided  Irom  other  federal  man- 
power programs.  The  D.C  planners  made 
every  effort  to  find  out  how  to  Integrate  EZA 
with  extetlng  ni*ap>ower  programs,  but  the 
Department  of  Labor,  which  was  swamped 
with  the  details  of  getUn«  the  program 
uaderwsy,  did  not  provide  the  g-uldellnes. 
l"he  slots  were,  therefore,  selected  on  the 
assumption  that  most  of  the  training  would 
be  Ir.-house.  and  the  bulk,  of  the  10  percent 
local  shsire  provided  by  the  District  was  al- 
located for  training.  Many  of  the  positions 
will  be  filled  before  any  formal  linkages  are 
established  so  that  If  Public  Service  Careers 
or  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
program  funds  later  become  available  for 
training  EKA  participants,  they  will  be  of 
less  use  than  If  they  were  planned  for  from 
the  outset.  Though  manpower  programs  may 
refer  tiMlr  participants  to  SKA,  and  though 
soDM  arrangements  are  being  made  on  an  in- 
formal basis  between  District  planners  and 
the  operators  of  local  manpower  efforts,  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  much  fornkal  coordlBaUou. 
In  other  clues  where  the  manpower  pro- 
grams are  more  fragmented,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  even  leea  coordlnatlcui. 

In  teraiM  of  cItU  servtee  reform,  there  is 
little  leverage  now  provided  by  the  EEA  for 
such  action  According  to  a  Civil  Bervloe 
ruling.  EKA  positions  are  excepted  from 
Civil  Service  rules:  but  this  was  not  even 
armtunced  until  after  the  Districts  major 
EKA  proposal  was  submitted.  The  district, 
therefore,  planited  to  hire  naostly  thoae  who 
could  qualify  for  comparable  Cltril  Service 
pLisltlons  in  order  to  meet  the  EEAs  per- 
manent employment  goal  of  moving  one- 
half  the  EEA  hires  onto  regular  payrolls  The 
more  severely  disadvantaged  were  to  be  hired 
in  aide  slots,  which  under  previous  reforms 
already  had  a  special  exempt  stattis  along 
with  special  arrangements  for  later  meeting 
Civil  Service  requirements  Put  In  another 
way,  the  urgency  oT  the  situation  led  the 
DC.  government  to  cnoose  positions  and 
personnel  where  there  would  be  no  need  for 
civil  service  reform,  since  this  would  delay 
progress.  Now,  they  have  little  leverage  to 
assure  further  change,  though  E3LA  will  help 
them  Implement  the  reforms  which  were 
previously  negotiated.  Other  cities  which  do 
not  have  special  aide  arrangements  and 
which  have  not  already  reformed  their  civil 
service  laws  are  not  likely  to  make  many 
changes. 

But  there  Is  still  little  time  to  coiiceutrate 
on  improving  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the 
program  For  one  thing  people  have  to  he 
hired  to  flu  the  positions  whlcli  are  al- 
ready approved  Al  Uie  same  time,  a  new- 
proposal  must  be  made  and  Impleniented 
On  September  23,  the  District  wais  notified 
that  It  tuMl  received  an  allooaUon  of 
$684«  (KX)  imder  Title  VI  of  the  EKA  wlilch 
provides  ^300  milllou  for  use  in  areas  with 
over  6  percent  unemployment.  This  means 
roughly  100  more  poeltlous  will  be  funded, 
and  a  prcpoaal  was  requested  by  October  5 
The  DC  guvemment  was  simply  unable  to 
meet  this  dea<Uine  since  these  monies  were 
meant  to  serve  areas  In  the  dly  with  the 
highest  unemployment  and  since  some  new 
procedures  had  to  be  worked  out.  But  a 
proposal    was    submitted    three    days    later. 
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EXTENSIOxNS  OF  REMARKS 

Among  the  previous  agency  submissions 
which  had  not  been  accepted.  It  oonoen- 
tomted  on  those  requiring  few  aklUs  which 
oould  be  fUled  by  the  dlMdvantaged  and 
which  oSered  deoentrallBMl  aervioee  in  the 
city's  most  deprived  neighborhoods.  The 
temptation  In  this  case  was  undoubtedly  to 
resubmit  any  requested  jxjsltlons  which 
could  not  t>e  funded  under  the  Initial  al- 
location, and  other  cities  which  do  not  have 
such  a  conscientious  staff  and  which  are 
not  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Miunpower 
Administration  might  be  expected  to  suc- 
cumb to  this  temptation.  In  the  District. 
however,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  areas  of 
severe  unemployment  will,  as  Intended,  re- 
ceived most  of  the  help  out  of  the  •689,000 
allocation. 

The  various  problems  which  may  have  re- 
sulted In  the  District  and  rtsewhere  from 
this  rapid  Implementation  of  the  EEA  must 
be  balanced  against  lt£  beneficial  Impact 
on  participants  While  It  Is  true  that  Jobs 
could  have  been  enriched  to  a  greater  de- 
gree, that  some  civil  service  reform  might 
have  been  Initiated,  and  that  more  careful 
choices  might  have  been  made  In  deciding 
specific  jobs,  these  goals  would  probably 
have  contributed  only  marginally  to  the 
welfare  of  thoae  who  are  being  hired.  What 
they  needed  most  were  Jobs.  The  fact  Is  that 
reasonably  worthwhile  poaitloas  wHl  have 
been  selected  and  filled,  and  otherwise  un- 
employed or  tmderemployed  workers  will 
have  benefited  from  a  higher  Inoome  over 
the  several  months  which  more  careful 
planning  would  have  taJien.  Looking  back 
in  tlie  future,  the  ahortcomlags  may  loom 
more  significant:  but  the  employment  and 
public  service  benefits  of  rapid  implementa- 
tion are  far  nusre  important  right  now.  It  Is 
no  n-wn  feat  to  get  ovct  4O0  persons  on  the 
pavroll  within  three  months  la  what  are 
clearly  wortl^while  rather  than  niaJte-work 
positions.  But  this  is  what  the  government 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  wiU  do.  So  many 
are  La  need  of  assistance  and  so  many  criti- 
cal put>llc  aervioe  needs  are  going  unmet 
that  the  exact  t^olce  among  them  may  not 
be  reedly  significant. 

Unfortunately,  this  effective  and  rapid  Im- 
plenaentatlon  of  BBA  in  the  District  may  be 
undone  by  other  developments  so  th*t  Its 
already  meager  aggregate  Impact  will  be 
further  reduced.  At  the  end  of  September, 
the  House  District  Oommlttoe  urged  the  city 
to  cut  Its  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
by  t34  million  in  order  to  reduce  its  deficit 
This  would  involve  a  nvmiber  of  pereonnel 
cuts  including  the  elimination  of  572  pro- 
poMd  or  already  authorlaed  )otoe  in  the  Hu- 
man Heeonrces  Depul.ment.  76  in  the  Cor- 
rections Department,  100  at  I"ederal  City 
College,  173  at  the  Recreation  Department, 
64  m  the  Public  School  System,  and  39 
from  the  Human  delations  Commission.  Only 
a  few  of  these  Jobs  are  now  filled  while  the 
m&Jortty  have  been  caught  by  the  freeze 
But  If  this  cutback  Is  made,  the  net  em- 
ployment Impact  of  the  KEA  will  be  more 
than  wiped  out.  The  whole  effort  will  have 
been  completely  pointless  and  a  waste  of  ad- 
ministrative effort. 

The  implications  of  this  potential  cutback 
are  ominous.  The  DC  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration and  the  otlier  regional  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  liave  made  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  insure  that  KEA  funds 
do  not  go  to  fir.  jobs  which  would  other- 
wise be  provided  Yet  Congress  Is  threaten- 
ing to  cut  out  an  even  larger  number  of  very 
similar  jobs  In  order  to  balance  the  Dis- 
trict's budget  If  the  federal  gcn-ernment  sets 
this  example,  there  is  UtUe  llkrtlhood  that 
states  and  localities  will  do  any  differently 
Once  TEA  positions  are  established,  their 
commitments  can  and  probably  will  be  cut 
back  'Federal  EEA  ftinds  will  be  substituted 
Tor  other  state,  local,  or  federal  funds  In  the 
next  or  ctirrent  budgeting  process  This  Is  the 
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real  threat :  that  EEA  will  be  used  to  rrtleve 
fiscal  burdens  rather  than  to  provide  addi- 
tional jobs. 

UCSSOKS  rOS   THI   NATION 

To  the  extent  that  Washington.  DC  ,  is 
a  'model  city  "  In  which  oondltioni  are  It>- 
vorable  (though  far  from  Ideal ^  for  the  suc- 
oesaful  implementation  of  the  Emergeucy 
Employment  Act,  the  District's  experience 
to  date  contAlnf  some  important  lessors 
on  both  tje  strengths  and  weakiMsses  of 
the  program.  Even  the  broadest  generalisa- 
tions from  a  sample  of  one  may  prove  to 
be  misleading:  but  unUl  equally  Intensive 
Information  is  gathered  for  other  areas,  such 
generalusatlons  c<ui  serve  as  working  h}-poth  - 
eses  which  suggest  the  problems  which  may 
need  attention  and  the  succeaaes  which  may 
be  realized.  The  following  cxmclualons  are 
suggested  by  experience  m  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

First,  Jobs  are  apptu^ntly  available  which 
can  be  rapidly  filled  while  at  the  same  time 
helping  the  unemployed.  The  basic  aasump- 
tlon  of  the  EEA  was  that  the  unemployed 
oould  tie  matched  up  with  critical  public 
service  needs,  and  this  has  occurred  in  DC .. 
at  least  on  the  llnaited  scale  of  the  EEA. 
Whether  other  choices  of  Jobe  azul  paLTtlci- 
pants  would  have  been  better  is  a  difficult 
judgment  and  the  wisdom  of  second-guess- 
ing is  questionable. 

Second,  the  District  and  other  area  gov- 
ernments have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
move  quickly  within  the  broad  mandates  of 
federal  leglslaUon  when  needs  are  dire  aiikd 
money  Is  up  lor  grabs.  The  Emergency  Km- 
plovment  Act  was  meant  as  a  temporary 
measure  during  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. Detractors  claimed  that  meaningful 
jobs  ootild  not  be  funded  and  filled  quickly 
enough  to  have  any  countercychcal  Impact 
But  experience  has  proved  otherwise.  It  is 
very  Ukely  that  125.O00  will,  as  claimed,  be 
on  the  Job  tliroughout  the  country  by  Chris*.  - 
mas.  This  will  make  a  countercyclical  con- 
tribution, however  marginal  It  may  be. 

Third,  the  rapid  ImplementaXion  of  the 
Act  has  had  aome  oosts  Articulated  goals, 
such  as  Job  reetructuring.  civil  service  reform. 
and  coordination  with  manpower  eervices, 
have  been  ptished  to  the  back  burner  n.  the 
rush  to  get  the  dinner  on  the  table  It  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  these  goals  can  be 
realized  ex.  post  jacio,  and  without  the  fund- 
ing lnoentli>e6  which  were  dissipated  with  the 
acceptance  of  local  piai^,  little  more  than 
token  efforts  are  likely  In  most  areas. 

Fourth,  decUionmaklng  was  highly  cen- 
traliMd  111  order  to  get  the  program  imple- 
mented as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  will  not  be 
until  the  Jobs  are  announced  and  partially 
ailed  that  the  pubUc  and  the  vested  interest 
groups  will  begin  to  realiae  the  choices  wluch 
have  been  made  In  the  District  this  will 
probably  lead  to  little  difficulty  since  a  very 
siiicere  effort  has  been  made  to  balance  the 
needs  of  all  groups  !n  the  community  and 
since  there  were  not  many  positions  to  begm 
with  In  other  areas  where  there  Is  greater 
friction  between  community  groups,  the 
mayors  office,  and  the  functional  bureauc- 
racies which  operate  Uie  program,  and  where 
greater  resources  are  Involved .  later  repercus- 
sions nia>  be  devastating 

Fifth,  the  developments  m  the  District 
suggest  that  the  Ei:A'.=  already  diminutive 
aggregate  impact  may  be  further  reduced. 
The  125.000  iot>6  It  wiil  fund  nationally  make 
an  obviously  small  dent  In  the  5  million  un- 
emploved  and  the  many  millions  more  who 
are  imderemploved  It  does  no  good  to  be- 
labor this  point.  If,  however,  these  126.W*0 
Jobs  merely  replace  those  funded  from  other 
sources,  the  whole  effort  will  have  been  point- 
less The  Department  of  Labor  U  policing 
against  paper  hlrcE,"  where  local  personnel 
are  fired  from  the  regular  payroll  And  then 
rehired  imder  EEA.  But  It  cannot  police 
against  local  budget  ctlts  where  paymns  are 
reduced  In   th.>   agrpregate   with   the  Implicit 
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recognition  of  the  aee<la  which  are  beln| 
flUed  by  E£A.  In  Wa«hlDgton  the  House  Dls« 
trtct  Committee  has  suggested  Just  such  » 
move  Chough  Its  Intent  was  simply  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  Other  states  and  localities 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  any  differently  stncs 
they  also  have  to  balance  budgets.  Thu* 
while  attention  Is  being  focused  on  protect* 
Ing  against  paper  transfers  on  a  )ob-by-]o» 
basts,  the  battle  may  be  lost  on  the  aggregat« 
budgetary  level.  Certainly,  this  Is  a  develop- 
ment which  must  be  forestalled  If  possible 
(at  least  until  the  employment  situation  lm« 
proves. 

Sixth,  the  EEA  offers  a  poor  test  of  th» 
abilities  of  state  and  local  governments  t» 
plan  and  administer  manpower  program* 
OfBclals  In  the  District  are  highly  competent; 
and  because  they  operate  In  a  federal  flsh* 
bowl,  they  have  tried  very  bard  to  follow  th« 
exact  Intent  of  the  Emergency  IBmploymen* 
Act,  Unfortunately,  the  legislation  Is  ex- 
tremely vague  and  neither  Congress  nor  ths 
Department  of  Labor  are  clear  on  what  ihey 
want.  The  ambiguities  In  the  legislation  can 
only  be  resolved  by  thousands  of  decisions 
In  state  and  local  governments,  and  these 
are  difficult  In  the  extreme  given  the  almost 
Impossible  deadlines  for  Implementation  If 
Washington,  DC.  Is  an  example  of  what  can 
happen  under  close  federal  oversight  and 
the  best  of  local  expertise,  other  areas  can 
be  pardoned  If  they  make  Judgments  con- 
trary to  the  after-the-fact  preferences  of 
manpower  evaluators  Otven  the  time  con- 
straints and  legislative  ambiguities,  a  lack  of 
success  with  BEA  is  no  Indication  that  state 
and  local  governments  are  unable  to  handle 
a  greater  degree  of  control 

And  finally  It  la  becoming  Increasingly 
clear  that  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  la 
trying  to  do  too  much  with  too  little  The 
somethlng-for-everyone  approach  f>f  the  leg- 
Ulatlon  Is  totally  unrealistic,  and  It  Is  bound 
to  lead  to  'rustratlons  from  those  expecting 
any  particular  accomplishment  such  as  ex- 
tensive civil  service  reform.  Job  restructuring, 
upgrading  of  the  underemployed,  or  mean- 
ingful aid  to  any  particular  group  such  as 
engineers  and  scientists,  welfare  recipients, 
or  ghetto  residents  The  danger  Is  that  these 
frustrations  will  obscure  the  marginal  but 
■till  Important  contributions  which  can  be 
made  under  the  program,  and  which  have 
been    made   In   the   District 

TTieue  general Imtlons  from  the  DC  ex- 
perience are  only  tentative  There  Is  no  way 
or  reason  to  render  a  final  Judgment  of  per- 
formance at  this  early  date  However,  these 
lessons  suggest  some  things  to  look  for  and 
provide  some  food  for  thought  It  Is  already 
clear  that  there  are  both  poaltlve  and  nega- 
tive features  about  the  experience  to  date 
But  if  every  city  in  the  nation  could  im- 
plement the  EEA  as  effectively  as  the  District 
of  Columbls,  it  would  be  an  unquestioned 
•ucceas. 


WINNERS   OF  THE    1971    DAR  ESSAY 
CONTEST 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  ri^jEiD.i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVE8 

Thur$day.  October  14.  1971  j 

Mr  BURKE  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker.  I 
take  tfreat  pnde  and  pleasure  once  again 
In  entering  the  winning  essays  of  the 
Constitution  Week  Essay  Contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Francis  Broward  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Broward  County.  Fla. 

This  group  of  boys  and  girls  has. 
through  their  Intelligence,  industry,  and 
grasp  of  American  history  reaffirmed  my 
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faith  in  the  basic  love  of  American  Oov- 
emment  by  our  youth.  Too  often  only 
the  negative  aspects  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration are  publicized.  Throughout  the 
country,  however,  there  are  thousands  of 
youngsters  who  i>artlclpate  in  contests 
like  this  every  day,  expressing  their  re- 
spect for  this  Nation  and  our  form  of 
Government. 

The  first  prize  winners  in  each  cate- 
gory are.  elementary  school,  Jeffery 
Larlccla:  Bayvlew  Elementary  School. 
Fort  Lauderdale;  Jimlor  high  school; 
Mandy  Webb;  Pompano  Jr  High  School, 
Pompano  Beach;  and  high  school;  Page 
Gardner;  Fort  Lauderdale  High  School, 
Fort  Lauderdale. 

The  following  are  the  winning  essays: 

Benjamin  FmANKilN— 1706    1790 
( By  Jetlery  LarlccU.   tlfth.  Bayvlew  School) 
He  was  a  Jack  of  all  trades. 
Ai>d  ue  was  a  student  of  bright. 
Dealing  with  the  Constitution. 
He  always  bad  to  tight. 
Poem   by   poem,   wish   by   wish, 
He  al\.ays  made  money  In  the  dlah. 

Beujan-.ln  Pranklln  was  a  great  American 
of  two  hundred  years  ago  He  was  one  of  the 
men  who  did  the  most  to  make  the  United 
States  free  and  Independent  country  He 
was  the  oldest  of  the  patriots  who  were 
called  the  founding  fathers  Because  he  was 
considered  to  De  the  wisest  American  of  his 
time,  and  one  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  world, 
the  other  patriots  looked  to  him  for  advice 
In  everything  they  did.  The  new  country 
that  was  to  become  the  United  States  relied 
on  him  to  conduct  matters  with  European 
countries  because  he   was  so   respected. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  Ln  Boston  In 
1700  His  father  n\ade  candles  and  did  not 
earn  much  There  were  16  other  children  In 
the  fami.y.  and  thU  made  things  harder 
When  Pranklln  was  eight  years  old.  his 
father  had  sent  him  to  school.  But  when 
Franklin's  father  thovight  abtjut  how  much 
It  would  cost  to  send  him  to  college,  he 
decided  the  boy  should  go  to  school  where  he 
would  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
When  Franklin  was  10  years  old.  he  left 
school  to  help  hU  father  He  did  not  like  cut- 
ting candles  and  running  errands  He  much 
preferred  to  read,  and  so  his  father  decided 
he  would  make  a  good  printer. 

In  177€  the  year  the  Declaration  of  In- 
pendence  was  signed  and  the  c<  :onles  began 
calling  themselves  the  United  States  of 
America.  Franklin  went  to  France  on  a 
government  mission  Tliere  he  helped  make 
an  agreement  with  Friince  which  caused  the 
French  to  send  their  fleet  to  help  the  Ameri- 
cans fight  England  He  also  got  the  French 
to  lend  money  to  the  United  Slates  After 
the  American  colonies  won  their  freedom 
from  England,  Franklin  came  back  home  to 
Philadelphia  There  he  look  part  In  the  most 
Important  work  of  his  life,  the  framing  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

8f>me  of  the  things  we  use  today  were  In- 
venled  by  Benjamin  Pranklln  He  got  the  Idea 
for  the  lightning  rod.  and  no  one  has  found 
a  t>etter  way  of  protecting  houses  from 
lightning  Franklin  also  Invented  a  kind  of 
stove  for  heating  a  room  The  Franklin  stove 
still  can  be  found  in  places  where  people  use 
stoves 

What  I  Firi-  Is  xm  M.ibt  Impobtant 
Asru  LI 
(By    Mandy    Webb) 
All   the   articles   and    amendments   of    the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica seem   very   important  to  me  because  no 
one  article  can  govern  the  United  States    But 
the   article   which   1»   the   most    Important   to 
me.  remembering  that   the  rest  follow  it  In 
Importance.  Is  .\rtlele  6.  Article  S  states  that 
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It  provides  for  amending  or  changing  the 
Constitution.  There  Is  a  process  that  Congress 
goes  through  to  change  an  article.  Approval 
by  the  states  of  an  amendment  called  "rati- 
fication" may  be  obtained  In  two  ways  First 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  second  by 
special  conventions  called  in  the  states 

The  flrst  ten  amendments  are  called  the 
BUI  of  Rights.  There  are  fifteen  other  amend- 
ments that  also  include  change  to  the  arti- 
cles. 

Article  5  Is  one  of  the  most  important  ideas 
Included  in  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment for  here  the  American  people  have  a 
means  of  making  changes  In  the  Constitu- 
tion Without  change,  the  laws  that  governed 
people  two  hundred  years  ago  would  still  be 
In  effect  Since  those  people  knew  that  Amer- 
ica would  be  changing,  that  the  laws  would 
have  to  change  with  the  people  and  for  the 
people  They  prepared  for  us  and  people  to 
f'^How  so  they  can  alter  or  amend  lau-s  that 
don't  conform  to  their  time  of  life  TTie  peo- 
ple only  make  changes  when  they  become 
necessary  or  desirable,  but  only  when  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  want  change 

There  are  two  ways  an  amendment  may  be 
proposed.  First,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  In  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  Second. 
In  a  national  convention  called  by  Congress 
when  asked  to  do  so  by  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  ot  the  states  This  has  never  been 
done  All  twenty  five  amendments  have  been 
proposed  In  Congress. 

I  think  Article  5  should  be  flrst  on  the  list 
of  articles  to  show  to  anyone  studying  our 
government  that  we  In  a  democratic  society 
can  change  our  own  rules  If  they  are  not 
doing  their  planned  best  for  the  good  of  the 
majority  of   the  people. 

Tlie  framers  of  the  Constitution  purposely 
made  it  hard  to  put  through  an  amendment. 
More  than  3.500  amendments  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  only  27  have  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  submitted  to  the  states  Of  these 
only  22  have  been  ratified  TXxe  United  Slates 
Constitution  ts  harder  to  amend  than  any 
other  Constitution  In  history. 

How  Dobs  the  Elxctoeal  Coi-lege  Ph.  tect 
Sparsely  Popitlatid  States  and  Shouu}  it 
Be   Presxsveo? 

(By  Page  Gardner) 

TTie  controversy  over  the  electoral  college 
t>egan  In  January.  1965  with  a  constitutional 
amendment  dealing  with  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President  TTie  provisions 
pertaining  to  the  electoral  college  are  gener- 
ally unfamiliar  to  most  Americans  The  elec- 
toral college  was  devised  as  a  safeguard  for 
the  |>eopIe;  It  was  to  protect  the  vote  of  the 
minority  from  the  tyranny  of  the  majority. 
This  Is  why  It  Ls  not  lightly  discarded. 

This  Is  a  brief  explanation  of  why  many 
cumbersome  provisions  pertaining  to  the 
electoral  college  were  put  In  the  Constitu- 
tion  In  practice  It  has  not  served  its  purpose. 

There  Is  a  tendency  to  regard  the  electoral 
college  as  obsolete  because  under  the  pres»»nt 
system  the  President  and  the  Vice-President 
are  elected  Indirectly  by  the  people  through 
their  direct  choice  In  November  of  presiden- 
tial electors  In  each  State  Current  usage  has 
converted  the  elector's  votes  into  ceremony. 

TTie  Intent  of  the  Constitution  was  to  give 
voters  the  same  numerical  representation. 
This  has  been  thwarted  by  many  things  One 
thwarting  agent  Is  the  unit  rule  or  wtnner- 
take-all  This  systenn  began  with  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  general  ticket  In  1832  The 
rise  of  the  two-party  system  altered  elec- 
toral procedures  The  majority  party  of  each 
State  saw  that  It  had  maximum  Influence  In 
electing  a  President  through  consolidation  of 
Its  voting  strength  The  political  party  win- 
ning in  a  State  wins  the  electoral  vote  So 
twelve  states  having  the  largest  cities  can 
provide  all  but  eight  of  the  electoral   voles 

Another  flaw  In  this  system  Is  each  voter 
In  each  State  has  as  many  votes  as  his  State 
has  presidential  electors.  The  general  ticket 
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system  U  a  system  of  weighed  voting  which 
Ln  fact  operates  against  the  smaller  States, 
and  the  minority  which  Is  lost  when  added 
to  Hie  majority  vote  of  the  winning  electors^ 
Why  was  this  system  chosen  by  each  State'' 
The  answer  is  that  the  majority  of  States 
adopted  this  system  so  they  could  exert  max- 
imum influence;  the  other  States  had  little 
choice  but  to  do  the  .same 

The  disparity  In  viewpoints  in  changing 
the  system  resulted  In  the  proposal  of  four 
basic  approachee.  These  are:  eliminating 
office  of  the  elector  but  retaining  the  unit 
method  of  each  States  electoral  vote,  the 
direct  system,  the  proporUona.1  system  and 
direct  aatloxial  election. 

The  plan  of  the  unit  rule  wlUiout  electors 
would  bring  about  the  most  change  In  the 
Constitution  It  wwild  retain  the  uuil  rule 
In  casting  votes  to  which  each  Suite  Is  en- 
titled but  It  would  eUmli^te  the  office  of 
the  elector  Tlus  plan  was  a  part  of  the 
Presidents  proposed  amendment.  The  basic 
problem  with  this  is  Ucket  splitting  could 
not  be  avoided  If  the  people  cast  separate 
votes  for  the  President  and  Vice-President 
and  If  their  electoral  votes  are  counted  ou 
the  basis  of  popular  vote,  Ucket  splitting  is 
inevitable. 

TTie  diauict  voting  plan  would  retain  the 
electoral  coliege  but  operaue  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  unit  rule  The  district  plan  U 
staled  In  the  Mundl  Ameudmeut.  This 
ametidmeni  provides  that  electors  shall  be 
elected  within  single  electoral  districts  cor- 
responding to  Congressional  districts.  This 
would  bind  the  elector  to  vote  for  the  candi- 
date In  whose  behalf  he  ran.  This  plan  cor- 
responds closely  to  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  electors  would  be  appointed 
the  way  Congress  directs.  Tills  would  lessen 
the  power  of  the  States 

Those  against  this  plan  see  the  danger  of 
gerry-mandertng  of  dlstrlcui  or  realigning 
voting  boundaries  to  favor  one  party.  The 
courts  could  prcrtilbii  this,  though 

The  proportional  plan  has  won  the  hlKhe.st 
percentage  of  support  In  it  the  electoral 
voting  atrength  of  the  States  would  be  re- 
tained, but  each  candidate  who  polled  a  frac- 
tion of  the  States  popular  votes  would 
receive  an  Identlca!  fraction  of  the  State's 
electoral  vote  Many  fe«l  this  woiUd  weaken 
the  two-party  system  and  give  undue  im- 
portance to  less  populated  area* 

The  election  by  popular  vote  plan  would 
abolish  the  electoral  college  and  make  every 
vote  equal.  It  would  eliminate  tlie  need  for 
a  contingent  eiection  procedure  and  prevent 
the  election  of  a  nilii.>rity  President. 

The  main  objection  Is  it  would  reduce  the 
role  of  the  States  and  permit  nailonalteatlon 
of  election  procedures  """he  large  States  could 
virtually  elect  the  President 

I'erscuaily  I  am  In  favor  of  the  revising 
of  the  electoral  coUege  and  adopting  the 
prop>ortlonal  votlnt;  plan  The  plan  seems  to 
have  the  least  faulu-  and  it  can  be  controlled 
by  the  State  and  Federal  governments. 


THE  AIR  WAR  IN  LAOS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or     NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESKNTATIVES 

Thur^idav.  October  14.  1971 

Mr  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  preparation 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  briefing 
October  5  on  US  bombing  policy  In  Ijaos. 
1.5  of  ua  Hotwe  Members  decided  to  hold 
a  prebrleflng  session  September  27  and 
have  several  outside  experts  give  us  their 
opinions  on  exactly  what  the  United 
Statee  la  doing  in  Laog. 

One  of  Um  men  who  briefed  ue  was 
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Fred  FrRnfn^an,  director  ol  Project  Air 
War.  For  ttiose  of  you  ynf^nniiiAT  with 
this  operatkMi,  Project  Air  War  is  a  non- 
profit aducaticxxal  organixafcicai  aimed  at 
raising  public  consdousnesB  about  the 
ongoing  air  war  In  Indochina.  Mr.  Branf- 
man  spent  4  years  in  Laos,  from  March 
1967  to  Pfebruary  1971.  He  spent  his  first 
2  years  as  a  volunteer  with  International 
Voluntary  Services,  Inc.  As  a  volunteer 
he  learned  to  speak  Laotian  and  French. 
His  final  2  years  in  Laos  were  spent  do- 
ing reaearch.  writing,  interpreting,  and 
working  as  a  freelance  contributor  to 
Dispatch  Nrws  Service  International 
During  t*iis  period  he  interviewed  several 
UiO'osand  refugees  from  American  bomb- 
ings: dozens  of  American  pilots  and  air 
war  oflirLals:  and  local  government  and 
embassy  officials  in  Laos,  South  Vietnam. 
Thailand,  and  Cambodia. 

Mr  Branfman  and  his  associates  pre- 
pmred  a  memo  for  our  September  27 
briefing.  It  Is  an  eye  opener  and  is  simply 
one  mwe  niustration  of  how  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  not  consulted  by 
the  executive  branch  m  waging  war  in 
other  countries 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Members  who 
were  unable  t/)  attend  the  meeting.  I  am 
inserting  it  in  the  Cokg«b8Siomai.  Record 
Tm  Am  Wa*  in  Laos 
I    An  Unconstitutional   Exercise  of  Power 
by  the  Executive. 

n    Dimension*  of  the  Air  War. 
111.  Some    Basic    Questions    Congressmen 
Might  Ask  Defense  Department  Offlclals 

IV  Appendix:  The  Debate  Over  the  Bomb- 
liig  of  Villages  in  Ijios 

roiuEWOiu> 

The  air  war  In  Laos  raises  a  basic  Issue 

are  ofBclals  of  the  EKecuU\-e  Branch  to  have 

the  sole  authority  on  deciding  how  American 

technology  will  be  used  abroad? 

Is.sues  raised  by  the  bombing  of  Laoa  go 
far  beyond  the  deFtnictlon  of  that  tiny  and 
krrel-r  land- 

( 1 )  Dnlees  Congress  demands  some  say 
In  the  use  of  American  air  power,  there  Is 
every  re— on  to  believe  tJiat  the  war  In  Indo- 
chlnf  wUi  oontlnue  indeftnltejy. 

The  Baecutlve  has  fought  a  war  for  7 
years  In  lAoe  now.  without  large  numbers  of 
ground  troops.  It  can  continue  fighting  such 
a  war  for  another  7  years  throughout  Indo- 
china. nnlcBS  Congress  acta 

(J)  Unlees  Gongrws  acts  the  BxecuUve 
may  again  use  air  povrer  anywhere  In  the 
third  world  In  the  decade  to  come,  solely  as 
It  deems  fit. 

(3)  And  unless  Congress  acts  to  gain  par- 
ticipation In  the  tise  of  American  tech- 
nology, there  is  little  protection  for  our  own 
cltlsens  against  Executive  abuse 

The  Attorney  General  today  claims  that 
the  Executive  has  the  sole  right  to  determine 
which  American  citlrens  will  be  wiretapped, 
Just  as  the  Executive  claims  unilateral  au- 
thority to  determine  what  will  be  bombed  m 
Laos. 
1.   AN    i;ncow6Titutional   txuictsx    or   POWIX 

BV  THX  tXtCUlIVE 

The  Executive  Branch  has  dispensed  over 
•  10  bUlion  on  the  air  war  In  Lao*  over  the 
last  7  y^tts;  It  has  aeut  over  laoo  American 
men  to  be  kUled,  wovmdwl,  or  captuml  in 
Laos:  it  has  Involved  aoiBe  90-50,000  American 
airmen  in  the  bombing  campaign. 

A  particularly  serious  legal  and  moral  liaue 
hRS  been  raised  by  the  maasl've  evldeBoe  that 
Amerlean  pUnaa  have  ftrequently  atrtick  tn- 
habltad  vlllagwa  (3«e  Appendix  The  De- 
bate OT«r  The  Bombing  of  I^ottan  VUlaiis.  i 

Until  now.  hoKPWver.  OongrW  only  moni- 
toring of  the  bombing  has  been  to  call  before 
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It  those  very  oflBclals  who  are  responsible  for 
the  bombing  of  Laos,  and  who.  as  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  reveal.  Teel  little  obligation  to 
accurately  Inform  Congress  of  their  actintles. 
The  spirit  and  leater  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution clearly  calls  upon  the  Executive 
(Bi  to  seek  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  before  engaging  In  war;  (bl  to  truth- 
fully Inform  the  Oongrew  as  to  all  war- 
malting  activities  after  they  have  been  Ini- 
tiated, ici  to  respect  all  International  con- 
ventions ratified  by  the  Senate,  each  as 
Nuremberg  Principle  VI  dause  b  which  spe- 
cifically prohibits  the  wanton  destruction  of 
cities,  towns  and  villages  not  )u»aOed  by 
military  neoeeslty 

The  Executive  ha*  fulfUled  none  of  the 
Constitutional  obligations  in  its  bombmp 
campaign  In  Laos 

ia»  In  May.  1964.  It  Initiated  the  bombing 
of  Laos  without  consulting  C<iiigre«»  It  has 
executed  the  bombing  campaign  ever  since 
vrtthout  onoe  seeking  the  advice  and  consent 
o:  the  Congress 

This  is  eepeclallT  true  for  the  bombing  of 
Northern  Laos  which  Ambnawrtor  SuUivan 
has  testified  U  the  "oiher  war'  unreUied 
to  American  ground  actlvltMs  In  South  Viet- 
nam Therefore,  even  the  now  repealed  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Reeolutlon  has  never  appUed  to 
Northern  Laos 

(b)  li^Tjm  May.  1*64.  until  October  1»«9 
the  Executive  oonaistenlly  evaded  and  misled 
the  Congress  over  its  bombing  campaign  m 
Laos 

A  recent  hearing  by  '-he  Senate  Arn»ed 
Servioes  Committee,  revealed  that  Seuauir 
Symington,  head  of  a  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Laos,  was  kept  out  of  that  country  by  the 
American  AmhABsardor  In  the  mld-60  s. 

Senator  PMlhrlght  charged  tn  the  Pall  of 
laes  that  the  Senate  Pa«»ign  R^laaons  Com- 
mittee had  been  misled  about  the  nature  ol 
.^menc&n  bombing  in  Laos  during  a  1»68 
appearance   by  lomaer  Amhs-wartor  SulUvmE 

ic)    It   was   not   unUl   October.    1»69,    tha 
the   ExectiUve  Erst   Informed   Congress   that 
It  was  bombing  In  L«oe — 6 1,   years  after  it 
had  begun 

Id!  It  was  not  until  April.  1871.  Uuat  the 
Executive  ftrst  iniormed  Congress  that  it  was 
using  B-62  s  tn  L*06— 14  months  after  it  had 
begun. 

«e  i  And  unul  today  Executive  officials  con- 
tinue to  maintain,  under  oath  before  Con- 
gress—and  pulriicly  -that  American  planer 
had  not  bombed  civilian  targeU  In  Ijaoe 

The  bombing  of  Laos  is  one  of  the  moet 
stnkiug  violations  of  our  oon&Utution  in  the 
hisiory  of  this  republic. 

II      DIMtTS'SIONS    or    THX    ■''•MBINC    OF    L,A06 

J    S\zr 

(ai  Du-^atiori  May  1964— present,  twice  as 
long  as  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

(b>  Sorfte-n  Over  600.000  ■  Source-  Cornell 
Air  War  Study  Project) 

(CI  Atrcraft  Involved  F-4.  P-105  A-«  A-7 
jets;  AlE  A2«  and  T28  prop  bombers    B-Sa'a 

Id)  Tonnmge  Over  1  5  mlllloii  tons 
(Soxiroe    Cornell  Air  War  Study) 

iei  Kind  of  Ordnance  t/se*  Napalm  white 
phosphorous,  fragmentation,  high  exploaires. 
guava  and  pineapple  anti -personnel  bombs: 
laser  and  telegulded  mlsules. 

(fi  Immedtatt  Coat  Per  Sorfte  »3.000  per 
prop  sorue:  $7,000  per  jet  lorae;  gaa.OOO  per 
B-62aorCle. 

(g )  OpcTull  Coif  o,'  Bombrng  Conpaiyn 
»10  BlUlon  tor  bombing  plus  W-aS  bUUon  for 
iiMtallaUon  of  McNamara  line.  This  overall 
figure  Includes  coat  of  aupport  and  reoon- 
nataaanoe  acrtMs.  maintenance  of  10  baaes 
and  a  aircraft  oarrierB  lnve*»ed  in  bombing 
at  Leoa,  and  8O-60.0O0  alrnien.  (Source  Mc- 
Naruara  eaUmate  of  »30.000  per  sortie  in  1967 
Dt<:ument  118,  Neu  York  Ttmes  Pei.tagou 
Papers  I 

(h)  Amrriran  Hf 7X  POW  j  in  Laos  225 — 
Moetlr  airmen   Oource     DOD  ) 

(H  Amrrtcam  fcfWed  anA  vovnded  in  Laos: 
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Over  1^00.  mostly  airmen.  (Projection  from 
Pentagon  prereleased  flgrures  of  200  KIA  In 
Laos,  1962  untU  Oct.  22,  1909;  and  90  E3A 
and  262  WIA  from  March  6,  1970  untU 
present.* 

2.  Nature 

Most  of  the  bombing  has  gone  on  In  Patljet 
Lao  controlled  reglona  of  Laos,  a  50,000  square 
mile  region  Inhabited  today  by  nearly  800,000 
civilians  according  to  an  eatlmate  by  Ambaa- 
sador  Oodley  before  the  Senate  Armed  Service 
Committee  In  July.  1971.  testimony.  There 
are  some  3.000-3,000  villages  In  these  onas. 
according  to  Ambassador  Sullivan. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  bombing  was 
to  strike  at  such  military  targets  a^  roade, 
trucks,  bridges,  and  military  camps  An  effort 
was  made  to  avoid  civilian  targets. 

In  a  poor,  rural  land  such  as  Laos,  however. 
there  is  a  paucity  of  such  military  targets: 
the  guerrlllaa  are  also  adept  at  hiding  In  the 
thick  forest  covering  Pathet  Lao  zones,  and 
moving  constantly  In  small  groups  under 
cover  of  the  night. 

The  result  has  been  American  planes  fre- 
quently striking  at  villages.  There  Is  over- 
whelming evidence  (see  appendix)  that 
hundreds  of  villages  have  been  strucJc.  t«ns 
of  thousands  of  civilians  killed  and  wounded, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  driven  under- 
ground or  Into  refugee  camps 

As  hundreds  of  planes  poured  Into  Laos 
after  the  bombing  halt  over  North  Vietnam 
In  Nov  .  1968,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
bombing  became — In  the  words  of  Robert 
Shaplen  writing  In  the  April,  1970.  Issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs — "to  destroy  the  social  and 
economic  fabric  In  Pathet  Lao  areas  " 

The  moat  dramatic  example  of  American 
bombing  In  Laos  was  on  the  Plain  of  Jars,  a 
society  Inhabited  by  over  50.000  clvUlane 
when  the  bombing  began  In  1964.  After  6>4 
years  of  Intense  bombing  of  villages,  the 
people  were  taken  off  the  Plain  In  September. 
1969   It  Is  today  a  deserted  wasteland. 

Most  of  the  bombing  In  Laos  has  been 
done  by  American  planes.  Royal  Lao  Air 
Force  bombing  has  constituted  at  most,  10- 
16   percent   of   the   total   sorties 

Theoretically,  control  of  the  bombing  rests 
with  the  American  Ambassador  to  Laos  But 
he  has  only  one  Junior  staff  officer  to  over- 
see the  hundreds  of  approved  targets,  tm 
the  staff  of  the  Kennedy  Subcommittee  ha* 
pointed  out.  Photo  recon  Is  not  done  after 
each  strike.  No  known  disciplinary  action 
has  been  taken  against  pilots  for  bombing 
villages. 

The  result  has  been  that  although  bomb- 
ing of  military  targeta  has  contributed,  the 
United  States  has  carried  out  the  most  pro- 
tracted bombing  of  civilian  targets  In  the 
history  of  warfare,  as  well ! 

3.  Secrecy 

The  bombing  of  Laos  has  been  marked 
by  intense  efforts  at  secrecy  by  the  Execu- 
tive. Since  such  efforts  were  not  made  In 
South  Vietnam,  this  apparently  Is  not  due 
to  any  need  for  military  security  Rather, 
the  goal  seems  to  be  to  keep  the  truth  from 
the    American    people. 

The  press  Is  still  prohibited  from  going 
out  on  bombing  raids  over  Laos,  though  they 
have  had  a  free  hand  to  do  so  In  Vietnam; 
the  press  Is  still  prohibited  from  having  free 
acce.<<s  to  American  pilots  In  Udom,  who  do 
most  of  the  bombing  of  Northern  Laos,  al- 
though reporters  can  talk  freely  with  pi- 
lots In  South  Vietnam  about  the  bombing 
In  that  country:  sorties  and  tonnage  flg- 
»are#  are  still  classified  for  Laos,  though 
they  are  freely  available  for  South  Vietnam; 
American  casualties  in  Laos  from  1964  to 
the  present  have  stUl  never  been  made  pub- 
lic, although  they  are  easily  obtainable  In 
South    Vietnam 

4.  iTieffectivenets 
By  any  standarda,  the  bombing  of  Laos  ha« 
been  monumentally  ineffective:   today,  after 
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600,000  sorties  and  an  expenditure  of  10  bil- 
lion dollars  against  some  of  the  poorest  peo- 
ple on  earth,  Communist  gTierrtllaB  control 
far  more  territory  than  they  ever  did. 

The  bombing  has  not  ■teQuned  the  ttow 
of  supplies,  as  Indicated  by  preoent  Commu- 
nist oflenslves  in  Camttodla  and  the  discov- 
ery of  supply  complexes  everywhere  from  the 
Plain  of  Jars  to  the  A  Shau  valley  during 
the  last  year,  the  Pentagon  Papers  reveal  that 
American  defense  planners  agreed  that  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  ineffective. 
as  when  the  CIA  state*  that  27  months  of 
D  8  bombing  "have  had  remarkably  little  ef- 
fect on  Hanoi's  overall  strategy."  In  North 
Vietnam,  Am«1can  bombers  had  relatively 
lucrative  military  targets  to  strike  In  Laos, 
where  they  do  not,  the  bombing  has  been 
even  less  useful. 

By  the  accounts  of  refugees,  former  Pathet 
Lao  soldiers  Interviewed  In  defector  camps, 
and  American  pilots:  a)  American  bombers 
cannot  easily  locate  guerrlUas,  trucks  or 
storage  complexes;  b)  even  when  they  do, 
they  often  do  not  destroy  them. 

American  bombing  in  Laos  has  been 
marked  by  a  tremendous  wastage  of  Ameri- 
can Uvea  and  resources,  and  untold  agony  for 
those  living  under  the  bombs,  to  Utile  null- 
lary   effect. 

ni         SOME        BASIC        <atr.STIONS        CONGRESSMEN 
MIGHT    ASK    DEFENSE    DEPARTMENT    omclAl-B 

1  Size 
{  1  I  The  Pentagon  Papers  give  former  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  estimate  back  in  1967  of 
$20,000  per  bombing  sortie,  presumably  In- 
cluding all  supporting  costs  Assuming  a  rise 
In  costs  due  to  Inflation,  how  much  Is  the 
overall  cost  per  sortie  ttxlay? 

(2)  Assuming  the  definition  of  a  bombing 
sortie  Is  stUl  one  plane  taking  off  with  Its 
bombs,  delivering  them,  and  retiimlng  to 
base,  how  many  U  8  sorties  were  flown  In 
lAos  m  1970'  How  many  thus  far  In  1971? 
How  many  Royal  Lao  Air  Force  sorties  were 
flown  In  the  same  period?  How  many  sorties 
have  been  flown  In  northern  Laos,  how  many 
In  southern  Ijios,  by  US  planes  year  by  year 
since  1964? 

(3)  How  many  tons  of  bombs  have  been 
dropped  on  Laos  since  1964''  What  F>ercent- 
age  napalm,  white  phosphorous,  fragmenta- 
tion and  anti-personnel  bombs' 

(4)  How  many  Americans  have  been  killed 
In  relation  to  air  operations  between  1964 
and  t<xlay  In  Laos?  How  many  wounded? 
How  many  captured  or  missing  in  action? 

2.  JVafure  (the  bombing  of  iHllages) 

(1)  The  United  States  Information  Service 
Repwrt,  U.N.  advisor  Chapeller's  study,  and 
dozens  of  newspaper  reports,  all  Indicate  that 
many  vl.lages  were  bombed  up  on  the  Plain 
of  Jars  from  1964  through  1969.  that  many 
civilians  were  killed  and  Injured  Why  did 
Ambassador  Sullivan  and  Mr  DooUn  not 
make  this  clear  to  the  Symington  subcom- 
mittee In  the  fall  of  1969,  the  Kennedy  sub- 
committee In  May  1970  and  April  1971 '  I.s 
there  any  question  that  the  dozens  of  pholo- 
gn^jhs  of  bombing  victims  are  In  any  way 
untrue? 

(2)  It  Is  clear  that  the  stated  policy  of  the 
bombing  is  to  avoid  bombing  villages  The 
question  Is  what  actually  happens  lai  for 
example,  what  controls  does  the  American 
Ambassador  have  to  ensure  that  villages  are 
not  struck?  Ambassador  Sullivan  testified 
that  approval  of  targets  "took  up  a  lot  of 
time"  Why.  then,  was  there  only  one  Junior 
foreign  service  officer  working  to  approve 
targets  for  the  Ambassador,  why  not  more? 
How  many  targets  were  there  a  week  for  him 
to  check  out.  how  long  would  It  take  him  to 
adequately  check  each  one? 

(b)  Was  photo  reconnaissance  available 
after  every  strike?  What  procees  would  the 
embassy  have  to  go  through  to  check  out 
whether  vUlagee  which  bad  not  been  ap- 
proved had  been  struck  or  not? 
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( c )  Has  disciplinary  action  ever  been  taken 
against  an  American  pilot  for  striking  a  vil- 
lage In  Pathet  Lao  areas?  If  so,  how  many 
times?  If  not,  why  not? 

(3)  Ambassador  Sullivan  has  estimated 
that  there  are  now  some  3-3000  villages  in 
Pathet  Lao  zones  WTiat  percentage  of  these 
are  estimated  to  be  now  standing?  What  per- 
centage of  those  which  are  partially  or 
totally  destroyed  have  been  hit  by  bombs'" 
How  many  villages  are  totally  Intact  behind 
Pathet  Lao  lines  cow,  never  having  been 
hit  by  any  sort  of  bombing' 

(4)  As  one  looks  at  photo  reconnaissance 
film  of  Pathet  Lao  zones,  an  area  estimated 
by  Ambassador  Oodley  to  be  inhabited  by 
80(),000  people,  what  signs  of  life  does  one 
see'  Where  exactly  are  the  250.000  or  so  pe<;.- 
ple  living  in  southern  Laos  located.  If  not 
In  or  near  the  areas  we  bomb?  What  about 
the  numerous  press  reports  that  the  people 
spend  much  of  their  time  In  caves,  and  tun- 
nels or  out  In  the  forest? 

(5)  Are  rlceflelds  or  other  signs  of  agricul- 
tural cultivation  ever  bombed?  Have  hospitals 
ever  been  bombed? 

(6)  Ambassador  Sullivan  has  testified  that 
the  town  up  on  the  Plain  of  Jars,  Phone- 
savan,  was  bombed  only  after  the  people  had 
b€«n  cleared  out.  Yet  both  the  residents  of 
Phonesavan  Interviewed  by  Congressmen  Mc- 
Cloekey  and  Waldle,  and  columnist.  Jack  An- 
derson. Indicated  that  they  were  still  living 
In  ajid  around  It  when  It  wa-s  bombed.  How 
do  you  explain  this  oontradictlon? 

W^hat  steps  are  taken  In  the  heat  of  a 
bombing  campaign  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  people  have  cleared  out?  How  can 
vou  tell  where  the  people  are  hiding  from 
5,000  feet? 

(7)  What  are  the  official  estimates  for 
civilians  killed  or  wounded  by  the  bombing? 

3     Secrecy 

(11  Why  are  reporters  barred  from  flying 
out  over  Pathet  Lao  zonee,  though  they  have 
always  flown  anywhere  In  South  Vietnam' 
Why  la  the  press  not  given  free  access  to 
pUoOa  bombing  Laos,  as  they  have  In  South 
Vietnam  for  pilots  bombing  that  country? 
Why  have  sortie  and  casualty  figures  not 
been  made  as  easily  available  as  those  for 
South  VleUiam  ' 

I2i  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  Con- 
gressmen visiting  Udom  Air  Force  Base  and 
liHjklng  through  pre-l97I  target  folders' 
Preah  photo  reoon  film  of  Pathet  Lao  areas' 
To  allowing  Oongreesmen  to  go  out  on  PAf; 
flights  over  Pathet  Lao  areas  In  northern  and 
southern  Laos?  To  visiting  the  Plain  of  Jars, 
now  in  friendly  hsinds? 

(3)  Why  was  the  USIS  survey  not  immedi- 
ately made  available  to  Congress  and  the 
press  after  Its  completion?  Why  have  tran- 
scripts of  Interviews  with  refugees  frt:)m 
Pathet  Lao  zonee  now  on  file  In  the  USAIL) 
office  of  refugees  not  been  made  avallai.)le 
long  ago  to  Congress  and  the  press? 

(4»  Is  It  not  true  that  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  Congress  should  be  sought  before  we 
decide  to  go  in  and  Ixrmb  a  country  like 
lAoe?  Why  wasn't  Congress  informed  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  bombing  In  I^aos  until  Oc- 
tober, 1969,  6'/^  years  after  It  began?  Of  the 
B  52  raids  until  14  months  after  -.hey  began? 

4.    Effectiveness 

(1)  Why,  after  7  years  of  bombing  and  $10 
billion,  do  the  communists  now  control  more 
territory  In  Laos  than  ever?  Couldn't  this 
$10  billion  have  been  better  used  to  meet 
our  serious  domestic  needs? 

(2)  The  press  reported  that  our  side  found 
sizable  amounU  of  supplies  up  on  the  Plain 
of  Jars,  In  the  Ashau  Valley,  when  we  cap- 
tured them  a  few  months  ago.  There  Is  a 
sizable  oommunlst  offensive  In  Oambodia 
now.  Does  this  Imply  that  the  bomhlng  is 
Ineffective  In  stemming  the  movement  of 
supplies? 

(3)  It  Is  not  a  question  of  doubting  any- 
one's word,  but  after  the  pubUoaUon  of  the 
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Pentagon  Papers,  much  of  the  public  simply 
doesn't  believe  official  sUtements  anymore 
What  proof  is  there  that  there  are  80.000 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers  fighting  In  Laos? 
What  proof  Is  there  of  the  number  of  trucks 
destroyed,  arms  depots  struck,  soldiers  killed? 
rv    appendix:    the  debate  oveb  THr   bombing 

or      VILLAGES      IN       LAOS 

1    The  official  record 
To  this  day  spokesmen  for  the  Executive 
Branch    continue    to    deny    that    American 
planes  have  bombed  civilian  targeU  In  Laos. 
In  the  Symington  subcommittee  hearings, 
former  Ambassador  Sullivan  testified,  under 
oath,  that  "the  USAF  contribution  was  lim- 
ited   to   strlltlng    (military    Urgets)    ...   It 
was  the  policy  not  to  attack  populated  areas." 
Colonel  Tyrell.  Sullivan's  Air  Attache,  testi- 
fied that,   "villages  even  In  a  free  fire  zone 
are    restricted    from    bombing."    On    May    7, 
1970,   Assistant   Secretary   of   Defense  Doolln 
claimed    before    the   Kennedy   subcommittee 
that,  "if  a  proposed  tairgei  does  not  meet  the 
criteria  Imposed   to  prevent  civilian  casual- 
ties it  will  not  be  struck"  In  April,  1971,  be- 
fore the  same  subcommittee  former  Ambas- 
sador Sullivan  declared  that  even  in  Pathet 
Lao  areas,   "if   they  are  Inhabiting  a  village 
they  are   not  a  military   target.'    At  a  press 
conference    the    following    day     Mr      Doolln 
added  that  such  protection  extended  to  vil- 
lages even  if  enemy  soldiers  were  present  In 
them   On  July  12.  1971,  Congressman  Oubser 
entered    testimony    into    the    Congressional 
Record   from  sources  such   as     present   Am- 
bassador  Oodley,    former   Ambassador   Sulli- 
van,    former    targeting    officer    Archer,     and 
Brig.  Oen    Daniel  James  Jr  ,  all  to  the  effect 
that  villages  are  not  bombed  In  Laos. 
2.  Selected  documentation  of  the  bombing 
of  civilians 
(ll    April   1971  Staff  Report  of  James  Low- 
enstein  and  Richard  Moose  for  the  Syming- 
ton Subcommittee  on   U.S.   Agreements  and 
Commitments  Abroad     "There  are  plenty  of 
Incidents   known    to   American   civilian   em- 
ployees who  have  been  In  Laoe  for  some  years 
in  which  civilian  targets  have  been  bombed  " 
(2)    September   1970  Staff  Report   for   the 
Kennedy  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Eii- 
capees:   "The  United  States  has  undertaken 
.   .   .  the  support  of  and  participation   in   a 
large  scale  air  war  over  I.,aoe  to  destroy  the 
physical  and  social  Infrastructure  of  Pathet 
Lao  held  areas      .  .  throughout  all   this  there 
has  been  a  policy  of  secrecy     .  .  (in  1968  the  I 
bombing  began  to  be  conducted  on  a  more 
regular   basis  and   was  directed   increasingly 
against  populated  areas." 

i3i  April  1971  Kennedy  Subcommittee 
hearings— Chairman  Kennedy:  "It  Is  my  con- 
clusion after  the  efforts  and  the  work  and 
the  review  we  have  done  .  .  that  the  bomb- 
ing in  Laos  contributes  to  at  least  76  r,,  of  the 
refugees." 

(4)  July  1970  U.S.  Information  Service  sur- 
•vey  of  refugee  attitudes  based  upon  Inter- 
views with  more  than  200  refugees  from 
nearly  a  hundred  villages-  Conclusion  "The 
bombing  Is  clearly  the  most  compelling  rea- 
son for  movlng^96'"r  of  the  respondents 
Indicated  their  village  had  been  bombed, 
49%  could  not  count  the  number  of  times. 
68%  had  seen  some  one  injured  and  61% 
had  seen  a  person  killed.  57%  indicated 
that  they  would  return  to  their  villages  If 
the  bombing  stopped." 

(5)  Refugee  survey  from  the  Ban  Na  Sou- 
Ban  Xon  area  with  approximately  100  refu- 
gees: 68 '^r  had  seen  bombs  dropped  fre- 
quently, 80%  said  "they  oould  not  eke  out 
more  than  a  bare  subsistence  living  after  the 
attacks  atarVed"  26%  had  seen  people  killed. 

i6)  While  In  Laos,  Congressmen  McCloskey 
and  Waldle  conducted  their  own  aeries  of 
refugee  interviews,  "unanimous  In  describ- 
ing the  destruction  of  every  single  home  In 
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each  of  th"  seven  villages."  The  Congressmen 
reported,  "the  refugees  commonly  described 
.  .  .  that  they  had  to  live  In  caves  or  holes, 
farming  only  at  night  when  the  bombing  be- 
came so  Intensive  in  1969." 

(7)  USAID  Mission  Reports,  "In  the  sum- 
mer of  1970  the  Office  of  Refugee  Affairs  for 
USAID  carried  out  extensive  Interviews  with 
refugee  village  chiefs.  The  reports  are  classi- 
fied, but  when  asked  about  them.  USAID  Di- 
rector, Jack  WUUamson,  replied.  "Sure  all  the 
refugees  talk  about  the  bombing." 

(8)  Comprehensive  Refugee  survey  from 
the  Plain  of  Jars.  Conducted  by  former  IVS 
volunteer  Walt  Hanley  and  validated  by  high 
ranking  State  Department  officials,  the  hun- 
dreds of  interviews  and  photographs  describe 
the  bombing  of  dozens  of  villages. 

(9)  UN.  report  by  George  Chapeller  on 
conditions  in  the  Plain  of  Jars,  "By  1968  the 
intensity  of  the  bombing  was  such  that  no 
organised    life    was    possible    In    the    villages 

in  1969  -Jet  planes  came  dally  and 
destroyed  all  stationary  structures  .  .  .  the 
villagers  lived  in  trenches  and  holes  or  In 
caves  bombings  were   aimed   at   the  sys- 

tematic destruction  of  the  material  basis  of 
the  civilian  society.  ' 

(10 1  James  Malia.  former  Director  of  IVS 
in  Laos.  "We  have  bombed  civilian  areas  in  a 
systematic  destruction  of  the  human  basis 
for  society  " 

( 11 )  Deputy  Director  USAID  Hafner,  "Sure 
some  villages  get  bombed,  there's  no  other 
way  to  fight  a  war  out  here" 

( 12>  A  multitude  of  Journalists  have  Inter- 
viewed refugees  and  a  smaller  number  have 
travelled  through  the  devastated  zones 
Jacque  Decornoy,  Southeast  Asian  I>esk  Edi- 
tor for  Le  Monde,  indicated  that  in  one  30 
mile  stretch  surrounding  the  town  of  Sam 
Neua,  not  one  structure  was  left  standing. 
{Le  Monde.  July  19681 

(13)  Daniel  Southerland  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  May  14.  1970  Based  on  refugee  In- 
terviews, Southerland  Indicates  that  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  inhabitants  of  the  Plain  of 
Jars  were  forced  by  the  bombing  "to  move 
out  of  their  homes  and  Into  trenches,  oaves, 
and  bunkers  ..by  all  accounts  the  situa- 
tion has  been  somewhat  similar  for  the  esti- 
mated 192.000  people  living  in  Sam  Neua 
Province  .  one  Western  diplomat  reported 
whole  communities  living  underground." 

(14)  Jack  Anderson  on  June  6  1970.  re- 
ported: "Refugees  too  Inarticulate  and  too 
simple  to  repeat  the  same  lie  have  sworn 
to  this  column  that  U.S  fighter  bombers  have 
conducted  systematic  raids  on  villages  In 
Laoe,  killing  defenseless  civilians" 

(15)  Richard  Ward,  tJPI  relea-se.  Augtist  2, 
1970,  "the  destruction  (in  the  Lao  town  of 
Sam  Neua  and  the  surrounding  nilages) 
was  more  than  I  have  seen  In  North  Viet- 
nam" 

(16)  J  Doyon,  March  2,  1970,  Le  Figaro 
Doyon  reports  the  bombing  of  a  school  In 
the  Mekong  -which  he  witnessed. 

(17)  Tammy  Arbuckle,  April  28.  1971.  Ar- 
buckle  reports  that  Americans  In  middle 
level  poets  In  Laos  Indicated  that  In  August 
1969  American  aircraft  "bombed  towns 
around  the  Plain  of  Jars  'out  of  existence '." 

(18)  Car!  Stock.  New  Republic.  May  9. 
1970.  Based  upon  refugee  Interviews  Stock 
writes  "everything  that  stood  and  was  not 
controlled  by  the  government  became  a  tar- 
get." 

(19)  T.  D.  Allman.  October  21,  1970.  Neic 
York  Times,  "The  main  U.S,  targets  accord- 
ing to  sources  both  in  the  Laotian  govern- 
ment and  the  Pathet  Lao  are  the  rebel  eco- 
nomy and  social  fabric." 

(20)  Robert  Shaplen,  April,  1970,  Foreign 
Affairs.    Based    upon    an    investigatory    visit 
to  Laos,  Shaplen  wrote,  "A  goal  of  the  bomb- 
ing has  been  'to  destroy  the  social  and  eoo 
nomlc  fabric  In  Pathet  Lao 
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REGARDING  THE  (CONFIRMATION 
OF  HOWARD  P,  MACE  AS  AMBAS- 
SADOR TO  SIERRA  LEONE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or   dHio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  tried  to  bring  to 
public  attention  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions at  our  Stat*  Department  \»here 
loyal  employees  who  dare  to  'rock  the 
boat  '  are  sometimes  rewarded  by  coer- 
cive treatment  from  the  long  established 
niling  clique  and  are  at  times  0U5ted 
from  State  for  their  eHorts  As  I  noted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  October 
1,  legislation  was  introduced  in  1968  to 
establish  a  fair  grievance  procedure  for 
Foreign  Service  officers,  'who,  for  the 
most  part,  do  not  have  the  protection 
accorded  civil  service  employees, 

In  addition,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  I  have 
questioned  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  their  Federal  employee  security 
program  in  which  Executive  Order  10450 
dealing  with  employee  security  regula- 
tions plays  a  major  role.  Executive  Order 
10450  has  as  its  f^rst  paragraph  tins 
requirement: 

Whereas  the  interesU  of  the  nations: 
security  require  that  all  persons  privileged 
to  be  employed  in  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  Government,  shall  be  reliable, 
trustworthy,  of  good  conduct  and  character, 
and  of  complete  and  unswerving  loyalty  to 
the  United  States 

Executive  Order  10450  goes  on  to  state 
among  other  things,  that  these  require- 
ments of  a  Federal  employee  are  subject 
to  question  in  any  Individual  case  when 
deliberate  misrepresentation,  falsifica- 
tions, or  omissions  of  material  facts  or 
the  use  of  coercion  enter  a  given  case  As 
was  brought  out  in  one  of  our  hearings, 
these  factors  are  apphcable  to  the  high- 
est officials  in  the  State  Department 

With  the  above  in  mind,  it  is  not  hard 
to  understand  why  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Howard  P.  Mace,  formerly  the  personnel 
director  at  State,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Sierra  Leone. 

On  September  30  Mr.  John  Hemen- 
way.  whose  case  was  discussed  at  our 
hearings,  testified  in  opposition  to  Mr 
Mace's  confirmation  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Shortly 
thereafter,  Mrs.  C>'nthia  Thomas,  the 
wife  of  Charles  William  Thomas.  caUed 
to  the  attention  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  tragic  circumstances  in 
the  suicide  of  her  husband  who  had  been 
selected  out  of  the  State  Department  and 
who  for  2  years  had  sought  a  redress  of 
grievances  without  success.  Finally,  the 
case  of  another  State  Department  em- 
ployee, Alison  Palmer,  who  had  won  her 
case  on  a  charge  of  sex  discrimination, 
came  up  in  the  Mace  nomination  hear- 
ings. 

I  cannot,  in  all  fairness,  comment  on 
the  merits  of  this  case,  but  the  charges 
certainly  should  be  fully  aired  and  re- 
futed before  Mr.  Mace's  nomination  is 
approved. 
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I  Insert  at  this  potiit  the  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Cynthia  Thomas  before  the  Foi- 
eisn  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
along  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
Chairman  Pcxsright.  a  copy  of  which  I 
received. 

TESTIMON-t  OF  MBS.  CHARLES  WUXIAM  TH0M.\8 

Mr  Chairman  and  Mem^>ers  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  am  happy 
to  appear  .-it  yoiix  invitation  to  provide  your 
Conamlttoc  with  whatever  knowledge  I  have 
which  may  help  !t  reach  a  conclusion  on 
the  hearings  related  to  the  nomination  of 
Mr  Howard  Mace  a.s  Amba.ssad'>r  tn  Sierra 
LrfTine.  Let.  me  make  It  very  clear  at  the  out- 
aet  that  I  do  not  know  Mr  Mace  personally 
that  I  have  never  worked  for  him  nor  do  I 
tuive  knowledge  a«  to  his  personal  qualities 
As  you  know.  I  do  have  sad  and  personal 
experience  regarding  the  functioning  of  the 
Department  of  State's  personnel  system,  un- 
der the  administration  of  Mr  Mace,  par- 
ticularly as  It  related  It:  the  promotion  or 
alternatively  to  the  selectlon-out  of  a  yat- 
elgn  Service  omcer  Unhappily  my  late  hus- 
band. CKarles  William  Thomas,  was  selected 
out  rather  than  promoted,  much,  of  course. 
to  our  distress,  and  tf  I  mav  say  so.  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  Foreign  Service 

My  husband.  Charles  Wllllan\  TTiomas.  wa,s 
Invoiuntartly  retired  for  time  In  grade  at 
age  4d  with  18  years  of  superior  achleve- 
menia  tor  the  Foreign  Service  without  a 
pension  or  a  right  to  appeal.  Stripped  of  his 
career  and  denied  the  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther serve  his  country  which  was  all  he  ever 
Stsked.  he  w.ius  dismissed  improperly  and  il- 
legally la  my  opinion  by  changes  in  refrula- 
Uons  which  shorteiiPd  time  In  grade  There 
were  also  precepts  to  promotion  panels 
which  shorteiied  -Jnis  time  in  g.'-adf  even  fur- 
ther. He  wa6  not  even  given  the  same  con- 
sideration  fi.r   proniotlun   within   hi.s   rank. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases  where  goveriimental  actl<,ii 
aerloualy  Injured  an  individual — that  Indi- 
vidual Is  entlUed  to  a  hearing  I  used  to 
thlni  no  one  could  be  deprived  of  his  liveli- 
hood by  governmental  action  without  due 
process.  All  attempts  made  tiy  Mr.  Thomas, 
members  of  Congress  and  myself  prior  to 
his  tragic  death  to  rectify  the  •miscarriage 
of  )u»tlc«"  were  denied  or  ignored  by  the 
personnel  authorities  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment   of    which    Mr    Mace    was   director 

rhaae  personnel  authorities  for  at  least 
two  years  before  my  husbands  death  and 
ever  since,  have  tried  to  make  it  appear  that 
this  was  a  'mediocre  officer'— Just  hte  "un- 
fortunate victim  of  a  highly  competitive 
system  aijd  that  hjs  case  was  handled  prop- 
erly within  the  rtiles  "  They  attempted  to 
gloss  over  their  own  errtrs  in  their  sorry 
handling  of  all  efforta  to  have  a  review  of  the 
circumstances  relative  to  bis  Involuntary 
retirement, 

I  would  like  to  submit  leUer&  signed  by 
Mr.  Howard  Mace  to  many  American  clU- 
zen.s  throughout  the  country  who  have  ex- 
pressed concern  to  the  President  of  the 
United  StAtes  on  the  mishandling  of  the 
Thomas  case.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
this  Conuultlee  that  the  packaged  contents 
of  these  letters  were  given  to  you.  Senator 
Pen  and  Senator  Cooper  when  you  cited  the 
miscarriage  of  Justice  and  lack  of  due  proc- 
ess. I  woiild  also  like  to  pvcrtnt  out  that  It 
tt>rik  the  State  Department's  administrative 
offlciala  nine  montha  to  answer  Senator 
Bayh  s  letter,  nine  months  to  answer  Sena- 
tor PaaUire's  letter,  nine  roonths  to  answer 
Senator  Muakle's  letter,  nine  months  to  an- 
swer Congressman  Chet  Hollfleld's  letter. 
Congressman  Ross  Adair  a  letter  and  many 
others  They  never  answered  Senatxvr  Yar- 
borough's  letter  Obviously  my  husband's 
career  and  his  life  was  a  matter  of  Indif- 
ference to  ttaeae  personnel  authtM-ltles.  When 
I   speak    of   them   I   have   no   choice   but   to 
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question  the  man,  as  the  system  cannot 
5peak  For  better  or  for  worse.  Mr  Mare 
embodies  the  system  as  do  the  other  officials 
who  signed  the  same  form  letters  to  your 
Senators  which  contlnxie  to  obscure  the  tme 
conditions 

In  letters  which  the  personnel  «<ithorltles 
addressed  to  Senators  before  my  husband  s 
death  and  even  In  the  letter  to  Senator  Fiil- 
bnght  recently  they  have  attempted  to  con- 
vey the  simple  lmpre9.>i1on  that  my  husband 
merely  did  not  measure  up  to  the  •'com- 
petition" In  the  Foreign  Service  What  they 
conspicuously  failed  to  mention  In  any  of 
their  letters  to  the  members  of  ihls  Senate. 
or  to  employers  where  my  hustMnd  sought 
employment,  were  the  blunders  attendant  to 
tl:e  inldflling  of  a  Senior  In-npector's  Evalua- 
ti on  Report  ar  the  extei.slve  conimer.daUons 
received  and  ignored  by  these  same  personnel 
aithurlUei;. 

Most  notable  of  the  1.  iters  wat;  a  five  page 
letter  written  in  14*68  from  Aiiihas»ador  Pul- 
ton Freeman,  my  htisband's  thie;  In  Mexico 
to  the  Director  Oeneral  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice,  AnitHussador  John   Sleeves 

To  sum  it  tip,  1  believe  for  the  reasons 
outl!n"d  atxive  that  there  may  have  been  a 
miscarriage  of  Justice  In  the  failure  to  pro- 
mote Mr  Charles  Thomas  to  Cla.vs  3  But  I 
feel  even  more  strongly  that  the  Foreign 
Service  stands  t.i  Uwe  an  able  pfTeotlve.  rora- 
petent.  dedicated  and  sincerely  n-specied 
team  if  the  Thomases  are  forced  to  resign 
because  of  tune  in  grade — a  loss  whlcJi  at 
this  critical  Juncture  of  the  Foreign  Service 
cAn  111   be  arlorded.  ' 

At  no  time,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
did  the  Director  of  Personnel.  Mr  Mace,  al- 
it-uipi  lii  any  way  U)  take  action  whl.-h  would 
have  attempted  to  provide  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  the  obvious  problem  of  an  exlraor- 
dliiarlly  qualified  officer  tr>-lng  to  correct  the 
con&efjuences  of  ludicrous  personnel  errors 
not  of  hU  Luaklng  S  ill  at  this  date  the  final 
Judgment  of  Mr  Mare  in  that  there  was  no 
error,  tio  Uisis  for  a  cuinplaiul.  no  denial  of 
due  proce.ia. 

Even  my  appeals  to  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Admlnistrutlon.  Mr 
William  Mscomber.  alter  my  husi^and  a  deatli 
to  rectify  tae  miscarriage  of  Justice,  to  cloee 
this  black  chapter  for  the  Department  of 
State,  and  allow  other  officers  due  process 
were  In    va;n. 

If  you  would  permit  me,  I  would  like  to 
read  a  few  excerpW  from  Ambaiibador  Robert 
WcCUnuxik's  report  of  October  30.  19«i6.  This 
was  the  mlaflled  Inspector's  Report  that  has 
been  roferied  to  in  my  husband's  case.  I 
would  like  uj  suhmit  the  entire  report  for  the 
record. 

From  pait  efficiency  raCmgs  and  from  a 
present  evaiuation  o/  Mr  Ttiovias'  work,  if  ut 
evidt-nt  to  the  Irispector  that  he  is  one  of  thi- 
moat  valuable  officers  tn  the  political  section 
of  Embasny  Mexico,  lie  has  a  verj^  good  mind 
t'mpered  by  a  broad  educational  background 
and  by  ejrten.tive  practical  experience  in  the 
Foreign  Ser-.Hce.  Mr  TTiomas  seems  to  be  very 
effective  not  only  in  making  contacts  with 
Mexican  ofllclals  and  other  Important  citizens 
of  this  large  town,  but  also  in  translating  Uie 
results  of  these  cmtacts  into  lucid  English 
prose. 

"He  i$  an  exceilent  drafting  offlctr.  The 
FSI  ratings  indicate  Mr  r/iomoj  rcry  real 
atnlity  tri  /oreign  languages.  The  report  is 
bring  submitted  without  delay  because  the 
Inspector  uiould  hope  that  the  Selection 
Board  note  sitting  tcill  take  it  into  cosuid- 
eration  tn  judging  Mr  Thomxia'  quaL/lcaHons 
f(rr  immediate  promotion  It  seems  to  this 
In.^pector  fiat  promotion  in  long  overdue 
since  his  lajt  adtanre  in  grade  took  place  in 
February  19€1 

Mr  Thoma.s  ax  a  lawyer  has  brought  his 
professional  skill  In  assisting  the  Embassy 
m  very  protracted  and  dimcult  negotiations 
with    the    Mexican    Government   on    various 
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longst.indlng  claims.  This  Inspector  icould 
.^uggen  that  upon  his  departure  from  Mexico 
City  he  be  given  a  year's  assignment  at  one 
of  the  smior  terrier  colleges  His  ptist  back- 
ground as  a  naval  aviator  might  suggest  an 
assignment  to  the  Naval  'War  College  Thom- 
as is  a  very  valuable  officer  and  I  believe  that 
a  War  College  tour  of  duty  u<ruld  round  him 
our  with  a  view  to  positions  of  much  greater 
r<  ^jHin:iibitity   ' 

I  understand  quite  well  that  you  gentle- 
men are  not  sitting  here  as  memtjers  of  a 
promotional  pane!  con.sldering  the  qtialltles 
of  my  husband's  jjcrformance  over  an  exten- 
sive period  of  year;  The  reason  I  am  Inviting 
your  attention  to  these  documents  and  ex- 
cerpts i.s  simply  to  point  out  to  ycti  that  un- 
der the  type  of  personnel  system  that  my 
husband  was  exposed  to,  which  was  so  defl- 
clent  In  simple  elementary  Justice  and  fatr- 
neBS  no  matter  how  outstanding  and  ex- 
tremely complimentary  were  these  docu- 
ments and  no  matter  what  errors  \i-ere  com- 
mitted by  the  personnel  authorities  he  never 
had  a  chance  I  repeat  he  never  had  a  chance 
to  "compete"  given  the  type  of  personnel 
administration  that  was  going  on  in  the 
Dep.irtment  of  State  from  1967  to  the  pres- 
ent time  And  this  was  the  system  admin- 
istered by  the  nominee  before  you 

I  have  here  Senators  a  Development  Ap- 
prHlsal  Report  that  Is  the  moet  Impoi^ant 
document  that  promotion  panels  consider. 
IT  w-a-s  submitted  by  Duncan  Mackay.  First 
Serretary  of  Bmba.ssy  Mexico,  July  10,  1M7. 
I  submit  the  entire  report  for  the  record  and 
will  read  yotj  one  heading. 

ADVANCEMENT    POTENTIAL 

'  Suitable  for  Advancement  to  Highest 
Rank.'  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  dynamic  person 
with  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  forces  at  play  In  the  world 
Receptive  to  new  Ideas,  he  has  the  Intellec- 
tual and  moral  force  to  make  sound  recom- 
mendations on  matters  requiring  change  He 
has  an  ability  to  lead  people  He  should  be 
advanced  rapidly  through  a  series  of  execu- 
tive poettlons  ■' 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  In  that  same 
letter  of  Ambassador  Foreman  that  I  referred 
to  earlier  he  reinforced  Mr.  Mackay's  evalu- 
ations : 

"TTie  excellent,  highly  praiseworthy  report 
prepared  on  Mr  Thomas'  departure  by  Mr. 
Duncan  .A  D  Mackay  In  which  he  character- 
iKed  the  former  as  a  'highly  effective  negoti- 
ator I  and  I  a  versatile  political  general- 
1st  .  whoee  well  reasoned  and  hrllltantly 
drafted  reports  have  established  hirr.  as  a  first 
class  political  officer  with  a  highly  promis- 
ing future.'  " 

He  also  invited  the  attention  of  the  mls- 
flled  Inspector's  Report.  I  would  like  to  read 
that  paragraph  and  submit  the  entire  letter 
for  the  record. 

I  understand  that,  by  an  unfortunate 
quirk  of  fate,  the  highly  laudatory  report 
prepared  by  Foreign  Service  Inspector  Robert 
McClintock  on  October  20.  19«6  In  which  he 
recommended  Mr  Thomas  both  for  promo- 
tion to  Class  3  and  for  a&slgument  to  the  Na- 
tional War  College,  wound  up  in  the  (lie  of 
another  Charles  W  Thomas,  and  'therefore 
missed  ronsideralKju  by  the  Selection  Board 
then  in  session  " 

I  understand  from  a  variety  of  s<iurires  that 
the  oflBclal  attitude  among  personnel  au- 
thorities at  that  time  was  that  letters  of  this 
kind  were  disregarded  almoet  completely  be- 
cause they  were  usnally  sent  when  a  man 
reached  the  end  of  hl«  tenure  Surely  when 
an  Amhawwdor  takss  the  tln»e  and  effort  to 
Invite  the  attentkin  of  the  Director  Oeneral 
o(  the  Foreign  Service  about  a  subordinate 
of  his  it  was  worthy  of  some  attention  by 
these  same  personnel  authorities. 

My  husband  itin  beUeved  In  his  '^st  year 
of  the  Foreign  Service  even  tinder  the  ahort- 
ene<l  time  In  grade  rules  then  In  operation 
that  the  system  would  operate  equltahlv  In 
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hl8  case  because  he  believed  In  the  Instltu- 
Uon  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

He  was  serving  as  ctilef  apokesman  for  the 
United  States  Oovernment  at  the  UNB800 
General  Conference  held  In  Paris  in  19«8 
when  the  promotion  panel  selected  hUn  out. 
I  enclose  for  the  record  a  letter  of  commenda- 
tion by  the  Chairman  of  the  delegation.  I 
will  read  you  only  a  paragraph. 

"As  Acting  caialrman  of  the  United  Stales 
Delegation  to  the  Fifteenth  Oeneral  Confer- 
ence of  UNESCO,  which  took  place  at  Paris 
October  15-November  20.  I  would  like  to 
confirm  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  nota- 
ble success  in  shaping  the  UNESCO  program 
for  the  period  1969-1970  and  beyond  was  the 
excellent  work  done  by  Foreign  Service  Of- 
flcor  Charles  W.  Thomas  as  an  adviser  to  the 
Delegation  ...  Mr.  ThoCMis'  cool  head,  easy 
way  With  people,  linguistic  ability,  and  under- 
standing of  the  political  implications  of 
UNESCO's  ramified  science  programs  made 
him  a  very  effective  negotiator  Our  collabo- 
ration with  Mr.  Thomas  provided  us  a  fresh 
reminder  of  how  much  we  need  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  of  profeseional  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers" 

The  last  efficiency  report  in  his  file  states: 

"In  the  half  year  since  we  first  learned 
of  Mr  Thomas"  Imminent  departure,  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  replacement  for  him. 
I  have  looked  through  a  number  of  personnel 
files,  most  of  them  of  officers  quite  senior  In 
rank  to  Mr.  Thomas  I  have  asked  whether 
It  would  be  possible  to  retain  Mr.  Thomae' 
services  bv  converting  him  to  FSR  status, 
but  administrative  technicalities  prevent 
such   a  solution  " 

I  would  like  to  conclude,  gentl-men.  by 
reading  a  sentence  from  my  husband's  ap- 
plication to  the  Foreign  Service  In  1951.  He 
Just  graduated  from  the  University  of  Paris 
with  a  Doctorate  in   International  Law. 

"1  would  like  to  serve  In  the  United  States 
Foreign  Service  because  I  believe  In  the 
civilization  for  which  It  stands  That  civ- 
ilization has  offered  me  maximvim  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  personnel  develop- 
ment which  I  can  best  repay  by  a  poeltlve  ef- 
fort on  Its  behalf." 

Let  us  all  do  no  less.  Thank  you. 

AaUCNOTON,  Va., 

October  5, 1971. 
Senator  J.  W  Ftti-BRiOHT. 

Chairman.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
tee.  V.S  Senate,  Washington  DC 
Deab  SkNAToa  Fulbkhsht:  I  have  recently 
reviewed  the  transcript  of  the  hearings  con- 
cerning the  nomination  of  Mr  Howard  P 
Mace  as  Ambassador  to  Sierra  Leone.  I  was 
naturally  very  much  Interested  In  his  testi- 
mony concerning  my  case  I  note  from  the 
transcript  that  Mr  Mace  said  he  himself  had 
not  participated  in  discrimination  against 
n-.e;  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case; 
that  all  of  my  charges  were  levied  prior  to 
his  assumption  of  his  present  assignment 
(Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Personnel): 
and  that  he  had  testified  at  my  hearing  that 
I  had  been  discriminated  against  by  several 
Ambassadors. 

The  facts  are  as  follo'ws;  Mr  Mace  became 
Deputy  A.sslstant  Secretary  for  Personnel 
In  November  1967  (Page  63  of  transcript — 
attached!  I  filed  my  charges  of  discrimina- 
tion in  October  1968  Mr.  Mace  was  Involved 
in  the  discrimination  against  me  because  he 
rejected  the  findings  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Inspector  who  Investigated  my  charges  and 
who  stated  in  an  ofBclal  report  that  I  had 
been  discriminated  against.  These  findings 
were  summarised  in  a  four-page  memo 
dated  Augtist  8.  1969  (Enc.  1)  which  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration 
reqtieeted  both  Mr.  Maoe  and  Mr  Jc*n  Burns. 
Director  Oeneral.  to  sign  before  he  acted 
upon  It  (P  131).  Mr  Pollard.  Equal  Employ- 
ment Director  for  State,  testified  that  he 
presented  this  memo  to  Mr.  Mace  many  times 
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In  1969  (p.  115)  but  Mr.  Mace  refused  to 
sign  it  (p.  135-138).  Similar  testimony  of 
Mr.  Mace's  having  seen  the  memo  In  1969 
was  given  by  his  special  assistant,  Mr.  Tlce 
(p.  436)  and  by  Mr.  Gordon  (p.  1500) ,  special 
assistant  to  Mr.  Macomber.  Nevertheless, 
Mr,  Mace  denied  that  the  memo  had  been 
presented  to  hUn  In  1969    (p.  60). 

Mr.  Mace  showed  me  the  memo  and  the 
investigative  file  In  March  1970  and  told  me 
that  he  had  refused  to  sign  the  memo  be- 
cause he  did  not  accept  the  findings  of  the 
Inspector,  he  did  not  agree  that  I  had  been 
discriminated  against,  and  he  did  not  accept 
the  recommendations  which  appeared  on 
the  fourth  page  of  the  memo  (p.  62,  63). 
(■you  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  the  EEO 
regulations  do  not  permit  any  government 
agency  to  reject  the  results  of  an  EEO  In- 
vestigation).  At  my  hearing  In  June  1971 
Mr.  Mace  testified  that  he  had  not  read  the 
luvestlgauve  file  at  the  time  he  discussed  the 
report  with  me.  Mr  Mace  told  me  that  he 
would  send  me  a  copy  of  the  memo  and 
would  also  place  a  copy  In  my  file.  He  did 
not  do  either.  I  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  the 
memo  from  him  (I  later  managed  to  obUln 
the  first  three  pages)  and  he  placed  only  the 
first  three  pages  In  my  file.  The  fourth  page 
contained  the  recommendations  for  remedial 
action  and  also  a  signed  statement  from  the 
Legal  Counsel  that  the  investigation  showed 
adequate  evidence   of   discrimination. 

In  his  first  day  as  a  witness  (under  other l 
at  my  hearings,  Mr.  Mace  said  he  still  would 
not  sign  the  memo;  he  offered  as  a  reason  his 
desire  to  read  the  investigative  file  (p.  62). 
He  also  stated  that  he  had  not  been  familiar 
with  the  details  of  my  case  prior  to  the 
time  he  met  me  in  March  1970  ip.  58.  591 
Mr.  Pollard  testified  that  he  had  discussed 
the  details  of  my  case  many  times  with  Mr. 
Mace  In  1969.  and  this  Is  borne  out  by  the 
fad  that  Mr.  Mace  wrote  a  memo  on  my 
case  in  December  1969  (after  I  had  asked 
Senator  Smith  to  make  Inquiries  as  to  the 
reasons  for  delays  In  processing  my  case) 
Mr.  Tice  ai^o  testified  to  having  discussed 
the  case  with  Mr.  Mace  In  1969  Mr.  Mace 
said  at  one  point  that  It  Is  unrealistic  to 
expect  him  to  be  familiar  with  "each  such 
case  since  there  are  12.800  employees  In  the 
Foreign  Service  (p.  63).  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware  that  my  case  Is  the  first  and  only  for- 
mal discrimination  complaint  filed  by  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer,  so  there  Is  only  one 
"such  case.  " 

When  Mr  Mace  returned  to  the  witness 
stand  on  June  23.  he  testified  that  he  had 
not  known  there  was  a  fourth  page  to  the 
memo  until  It  was  brought  to  his  attention 
during  the  hearing.  This  fourth  page  was 
shown  to  me  by  Mr,  Maoe  In  March  1970  and 
was  discussed  in  detail  in  a  letter  to  me  dated 
June  27,  1970  (Enc.  2)  wtiich  Mr.  Mace 
cleared.  With  this  crfJlclal  record.  It  U  difficult 
to  understand  how  he  could  testify  under 
oath  that  he  did  not  know  until  June  1971 
that  the  fourth  page  existed. 

Mr.  Mace's  statement  to  you  that  he  had 
testified  In  my  hearing  to  my  having  been 
discriminated  against  is  not  8upp>orted  by  the 
official  transcript.  He  was  asked  on  June  23 
whether  he  would  accept  the  memo  by  sign- 
ing the  fourth  page,  and  he  said  be  would 
sign  but  only  with  the  understanding  that 
he  was  accepting  the  recommendation,  not 
the  findings  contained  In  the  first  three 
pages  of  discussion  of  findings  of  discrimina- 
tion (p.  1469).  When  the  fourth  page  ap- 
peared In  my  file  a  few  days  later  (Enc.  3- 
memo  dated  6  23/71)  he  had  not  signed  the 
memo  despite  having  said  under  oath  that 
he  would  do  so.  He  eventually  signed  after 
I  notified  the  hearing  examiner  (Enc.  4). 
This  was  also  after  Director  Oeneral  Burns 
had  been  transferred  and  ceased  to  be  Mr. 
Maces  supervisor.  Mr  Bums  was  one  of  the 
Ambassadors  charged  by  me  with  discrimina- 
tion. 
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Mr  Mace's  action  In  refusing  to  sign  the 
memo  for  two  years  blocked  the  processing 
of  my  case.  When  I  notified  the  Department 
of  my  Intent  to  proceed  with  the  case  in 
1969,  I  received  a  letter  which  said  Mr  Mace 
thought  my  career  would  be  adversely  at- 
fected  Is  I  did  so  (Enc.  5i  Mr  Pollard  and 
Mr  Tlce  both  testified  that  Mr  Mace  said 
this  (116,  117.  446).  Mr.  Mace  denied  having 
said  It  (p.  68,  69).  Mr.  Mace  also  approved  a 
memo  tc  the  Secretary  of  State  on  October 
28.  1970  (five  days  after  I  requested  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  handle  my  case) 
which  attempted  to  prevent  my  having  a 
hearing  as  provided  for  m  the  EEO  Executive 
Order  ( Enc.  6 ) .  Mr.  Mace's  Deputy.  Mr  Solim. 
cleared  a  policy  statement  a  few  days  later 
saying  that  the  Secretary  of  State  rather 
than  the  CSC  would  make  decisions  on  equal 
employment  (Enc.  7).  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Maces  attitude  towards  equal  employment 
in  the  Foreign  Service  Is  clear  from  these  two 
documents,  which  set  up  an  in-house  "high- 
level  review"  to  close  positions  to  minorities 
and  women.  When  asked  about  this  by  the 
hearing  examiner,  Mr.  Mace  said  be  hoped 
these  documents  would  be  consistent  with 
the  CSC  regulations,  apparently  not  realizing 
that  they  In  fact  violate  these  regulations 
(p.  1460,  1461,  1462).  The  high-level  review 
waa  rescinded  as  the  result  of  my  hearing 
but  for  almost  a  year  the  State  Department 
was  in  violation  of  equal  employment  regu- 
lations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  record  of  Mr  Mace's 
participation  in  this  case  Is  different  from  the 
wav  in  which  he  described  It  to  you  It  Is 
lor'  this  reason  that  I  am  bringing  these 
records  to  your  attention.  There  were  other 
aspects  of  testimony  by  Mr  Mace  and  other 
officials  in  my  hearing  which  may  be  of  In- 
terest to  you.  For  example.  Mr.  Mace  stated 
that  there  Is  no  action  which  the  State  De- 
partment can  take  with  regard  to  an  Ambas- 
sador who  is  violating  security  (p  1473,  1474) 
This  same  conviction  about  the  Department's 
inability  to  control  Ambassadors  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Director  General  (P  34.  36) 
There  vras  also  considerable  testimony  that 
many  State  Department  management  offi- 
cials consider  themselves  free  to  Interpret  any 
executive  order  and  decide  whether  or  not 
it  applies  to  the  Foreign  Service  (p.  1176).  The 
Legal  Counsel  representative  said  that  such 
decisions  are  Implemented  regardless  of  ad- 
vice from  the  Counsel  that  the  Department  Is 
violating  an  executive  order,  and  the  Counsel 
considers  that  It  has  no  responslbUity  to 
notlfv  a  higher  official  (such  as  the  Secre- 
tary I  that  a  Department  official  Is  defying  an 
executive  order  (p.  1541,  1548,  1549,  1550) 
I  noted  with  Interest  your  questions  to  Mr 
William  Harrop,  especially  as  to  whether  he 
wished  to  express  any  opposition  to  Mr 
Mace  As  the  attached  documents  show.  Mr 
Mace  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Macomber  in 
February  1971  to  investigate  charges  against 
Mr  Harrop  of  unfair  labor  practices.  We  are 
stlU  waiting  for  the  Investigation  to  be  car- 
ried out    (Enc.  8  and  9) . 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  number  of 
questions  which  might  be  asked  as  to  whether 
the  Secretary  knows  that  violations  of  execu- 
tive orders  on  security,  employee-manage- 
ment relations,  and  equal  employment  have 
occurred  or  are  occurring,  with  the  knowl- 
edge in  some  cases  of  the  Legal  Counsel  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Secretary  Is  aware  of 
his  Counsel's  fKwltlon  not  to  inform  the 
Secretary  of  such  violations 

Finally,  you  may  be  Interested  In  knowing 
that  I  am  presently  a  candidate  for  ordina- 
tion as  a  priest  In  the  Episcopal  Church  I 
Intend  to  remain  in  the  Foreign  Service  while 
training  for  this  ministry  and  after  ordina- 
tion, (enc.  10). 
Sincerely, 

Alison  Palmi*, 
Foreign  Sert-ice  Officer. 
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THE  HUNQRY  ARE  STILL  WITH  US 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHEU 

or   MJUTLAMO 

IN  THE  HOUBK  OF  RKPBJBSENTATTVES 

Thurtdau.  October  14.  1971 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  vio- 
lence, crime,  and  prrlson  reform  are  topics 
very  much  emphasized  In  today's  society 
However,  it  is  often  the  case  that  other 
problemB,  jiist  as  important,  are 
shrouded  behind  the  misrepresentation 
that  they  are  tieing  completely  solved. 
Among  these  are  starvation,  and  malnu- 
trition, which  remain  unsolved,  due  to 
the  general  complsu;ency  of  the  public 
and  the  incompetent  and  InefTectlve  ac- 
tions of  the  Federal  food  programs. 

The  following  article  Is,  therefore,  of 
extreme  importance,  for  it  exposes  the 
myth  that  the  hunger  problem  is  being 
rcBolved  by  Federal  programa  and  Illus- 
trates the  abuses  of  these  programs. 

Colman    McCarthy    should    be    con- 
gratulated for  writing  this  Interestiiig  ar- 
ticle and  I  highly  recommend  it  to  all 
my  colleagues : 
[Prom  the  Washlnnrton  Post,  Oct    8.  Itf71 1 

Onlt  thi  Issue  Is  Gone — The  Hcngrt  Are 

Stdll  With  Us 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

On  many  of  th«  ta-uclaJ  fronts  In  the  war 
a^»lii8t  hunger,  hunger  is  winning.  rii«  poor 
who  pam  from  meal  to  meal  wuh  empty 
rtomachs  arc  not  dropping  dead  In  the  streetii 
but  they  are  dropping  from  sight.  Thl.s  might 
b«  worse  An  lllualun.  as  well  as  a  disaster 
Is  creat«<l.  the  illusion  being  that  "well,  we 
■olred  the  hiinger  problems,  what's  next — 
prison  reform?"     ▼ 

The  federal  government  has  tried  to  feed 
Its  poor  people — meaning  those  wh(j  cannot 
make  their  own  way.  either  t>ecatice  they  are 
too  young,  old.  sick,  crippled  or  whose  sklllH 
are  not  needed  by  our  technologlzed  Job 
market — by  three  main  prograins  food 
stamps,  school  lunches  and  the  direct  food 
distribution  profcram.  An  estimated  13  to  14 
million  people — the  hungry  poor — are  meant 
to  receive  food  from  the  government  through 
these  pmnrrams  The  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Need.s.  through 
hearings  and  Investigations,  has  been  a  use- 
ful prod  to  see  to  It  that  the  flrat  two  of  these 
programs  have  been  made  to  work  with 
modest — though  far  from  total — effective- 
ness Thus,  as  astonishing  as  It  may  seem  t<j 
some  many  of  the  poor  who  are  intended  bv 
Congress  to  receive  food  through  these  pro- 
grams are  actually  receiving  it. 

This  Is  less  true,  however,  with  the  third 
program — the  direct  food  distribution  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Be- 
gun In  19;}5  thl.-)  effort  operates  today  In 
l.Ml  counties  in  34  states  and  la  Intended  u^ 
serve  more  than  3  5  million  people.  On  the 
local  level,  a  hungry  person — whose  hunger 
has  (Men  made  offlclaJ  because  he  or  she  filled 
In  the  proper  forms  at  the  county  level- 
goes  once  a  month  to  a  coujoty-run  ware- 
house; tho'e.  he  or  she  beUerea  21£  pounds 
of  food  can  be  picked  up  for  each  member 
of  the  family  Too,  often,  though,  the  hungry 
person  flnds  the  cupboards  ot  the  warehouse 
bare.  '•Sorry."  the  county  man  might  say,  "no 
peanut  butter  this  tUne  nor  appkwnuce  or 
meat  or  eheeae.  Come  back  next  moQth.  may- 
be well  bare  It  in." 

Tbe  denied  poor  man  nuiy  go  away  with 
arms  empty  thinking  that  he  Just  came  at  a 
bad  moment.  Perhaps.  But  In  many  cases, 
timing  had  nothing  to  do  with  It  Instead, 
the  poor  are  vlctlmliied  by  indifference  and 
mismanagement  from  a  number  of  sources: 
Congress,  the  Department  ut  Agriculture. 
local  ofllclals.  Ffcr  example,  lii  Waco,  Texas, 
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the  welfare  director  wlU  not  talk  to  preg- 
nant women  on  Mondays,  nor  give  food  to  a 
mother  on  AFDC  (aid  to  famlilea  with  de- 
p^dent  children).  In  Tennessee,  an  elderly 
(fouple  cannot  get  food  aaalstance  If  their  In- 
come exceeds  $130  a  month.  In  Vermont,  to 
get  food,  the  hungry  person  is  often  aeked  to 
sign  over  the  property  rights  to  his  house  - 
even  if  a  shack  or  cabin-  to  the  county,  not 
his  children.  In  California,  some  recipients 
must  travel  lOO  miles,  one  way,  to  get  food 
In  more  than  a  few  warehouses,  food  is 
stored  In  what  even  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cuUure  calls  "dangerous  conditions  " 

ThU  grim  Informntlon  on  how  the  gov- 
ernment treats  Its  helpless  was  gathered 
over  the  past  summer  by  an  Investigating 
team  from  the  KutrUlon  Committee  One  of 
Its  members  was  Robert  CMoate  -best 
known  for  his  studies  on  the  nutrition  value 
of  American  breakfast  cereals^  who  served 
at>  a  consultant  Choate's  team  came  back 
frum  visiting  some  20  warehou.ses  in  10  states 
to  testify  at  hearings  held  by  Sen  Charles 
Percy  (R-i:i  )  In  mid-September  Choate  was 
aghast  at  what  he  found  out.  "It's  strange  If 
you  stay  In  Washington  too  long,  you  forget 
that  hungry  people  are  still  out  there  Kids, 
old  people,  sick  people  But  the  h\jngry 
haven't  gone  away,  only  the  Issue  of  hunger 
has  Then  also,  another  strange  thing  Is  that 
many  of  the  flaws  found  in  the  food  distri- 
bution program  are  In  cotintles  having  lush 
and  high-producing  farms  Thu.'^,  the  hungry 
are  stirrottiKjed  by  food  But  It  Is  all  shipped 
out  to  middle  and  upper  class  America  And 
sometimes  the  himgry  knfrw  the  crxielest 
irony  of  all — the  farm  'hey  look  at  Is  gov- 
ernment subsidized" 

The  four  days  of  hearings  before  Senator 
Percy  were  notable  for  several  reasons  TTils 
was  the  firrt  time  In  35  years-  -since  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1935— that  the  food  dlstribti- 
tlon  program  was  reviewed  by  Congress 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  receivers  A  cu- 
rious doubre  standard  Is  created  Other  De- 
partment nf  Agriculture  programs,  espe- 
cially thoee  that  benefit  wealthy  farmers 
and  their  crop  subsidies  get  constant  con- 
greaslonal  attention  The  politicians  want  U-> 
be  sure  th»«e  programs  are  being  well  run 
by  the  bureaucrats  and  that  the  subsidy 
checks  are  going  out  on  time. 

A  second  odd  fact  about  the  hearings  was 
the  lack  of  Information,  and  even  Interest, 
shown  by  the  Agriculture  offlcials  atmut  the 
food  distribution  program  A  series  of  criti- 
cal wUneRses  had  detailed  abuses  and  flaws 
which  demanded  explanation  These  abuses 
included  Ir.sufllcient  food  t calorie  deficien- 
cy i  ,  niitrltl  >nal  Imbalance,  dangerous  storage 
conditions,  Inacoesalble  warehouses  and  thick 
Jungles  of  certincatiua  standards  through 
which  no  poor  person  cuuld  pasa. 

On  the  last  matter,  for  example  it  was 
known  that  the  .Agriculture  Department  saw 
the  problem  and  was  about  to  taaue  national 
Standards  of  eligibility  Senator  Percy  asked 
about  this.  "Tea."  replied  Richard  Lyng,  an 
assistant  se^-retary  of  Agriculture.  "w»  believe 
there  would  be  some  advantage  to  national 
eligibility  atandards.  We  iiave  not.  however, 
eomplated  our  work  on  them  nor  do  we  ex- 
pect to  propoae  them  in  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture. There  would  t>e  a  rather  substantial 
tncreaaed  cost  . 

Klaewhere  In  the  Lyng  t«stlinoDy.  questions 
from  Percy  ar*  left  unanswered.  'I  dont 
have  any  information  on  that  at  band,"  Lyng 
replied  to  one  question.  "Well  give  you 
a  complete  report  on  thia"  to  another  Com- 
mittee staff  workers  say  that  the  department 
had  six  weeks  of  notice  t>efore  the  tMarlnga 
a  week  before  the  eoounittee  sent  a  llat  of 
questions  to  Agriculture  ofllclals  that  would 
likely  be  aaked.  When  queried  about  this. 
Lyng  said  that  administering  this  program 
is  "a  complicated  leglstlcal  problem  but 
we're  working  on  it."  Candidly,  he  eonfeaaed 
that  the  hearings  were  not  a  high  moment 
for  hU  department  "We  could  have  answered 
t>etter  We  goofed  It's  stupid  to  be  evasive  " 
Amen,   said   one    nutrition   coniniutee   staff 
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worker.  "I  was  amazed  These  offlcials 
showed  no  inclination  to  Improve  their  pro- 
gram. Take  it  or  leave  It.  was  their  attitude. 
After  all,  it's  only  poor  people  " 

All  this  takes  plsce  In  Wasblngton  where 
news  of  another  ill-working  program  hardly 
causes  a  pause.  Everyone  means  well 
toward  the  hungry,  there  Is  no  deliberate 
plot  to  starve  them  from  our  presence  But 
neither  Is  there  must  dellberateneea  In  exe- 
cuting such  a  simple  task  as  gettlcg  food  to 
hungry  people  A  telling,  and  strange,  dia- 
logue occurred  at  one  point  between  Sen- 
ati5r  Percy  and  Assistant  Secretary  Lyng 
What  can  Congress  do  to  Improve  the  food 
distribution  program,  asked  Percy  Lyng: 
"Well,  action  by  Congress  would  perhaps 
force  OTir  hands,  force  us  to  move  more 
quickly  than  we  might  otherwise  do  "  Talk 
to  us  In  the  language  of  pressure,  said  this 
omclal  of  the  people,  we  understand  no  other 
tongue 


JOURNALIST  D'EFKSUS  TRUTHFUL 
RKPORTTNG 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MLNNESt^rr.A 

rN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFTNTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr    NELJSEN.  Mr    Speaker,  Mr    Jim 

Bormann,  retiring  director  of  news  and 
public  aCTairs  for  WCCO  radio  ir.  Minne- 
apolis, recently  delivered  tlie  keiTiote  ad- 
dress before  the  25th  International  Con- 
ference of  the  Radio  TV  News  Directors 
Association  in  Boston,  Mass.  Mr  Bor- 
mann provided  a  stirring  defenjse  of  the 
"j?reat  first  principles  of  joumah.sni:  In- 
tegrity, fairness,  accuracy,  and  objectiv- 
ity "  He  also  delivered  a  sound  public 
spanking  to  those  in  Journalism  who  have 
betrayed  their  honored  profession  by  in- 
terjecting deliberate  bia.s  m  the  reporting 
of  factual  news. 

Mr  Bormann  speaks  with  many  years 
of  experience  under  hi.s  belt,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  lias  performed  a  fine  public  serv- 
ice by  defining  tlie  problems  Uial  exist 
and  urging  corrective  action  by  his  pro- 
fessional colleagues.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
sert his  entire  address  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks : 
TwtNTT -Fifth    iNrtsNATioN.^L    Conference. 

liADio    TV    News    DrRErTOR.s    Assoc  la -no  N, 

BuSTo.N,   Ma.ss  .   Sept    29,    1971 

Wheu  a  nuin  has  spent  his  entire  adult  life 
in  pursuit  of  the  news,  he  formis  a  high  re- 
gard for  his  craft.  ThU  feeling  of  affection 
may  drive  hUn  to  defend  his  kind  of  journal- 
ism when  It  comes  under  attack.  It  would 
seem  tlmely~and  necessary- -to  do  so  today 
in  this  keynote  address 

Aa  a  pioneer  In  broadcast  news  and  a 
former  president  of  RTTn3A  I've  seen  many 
changes  over  the  years.  I've  been  a  part  of 
most  of  tben^.  Change  has  been  good  for 
broadcast  Jour imJ lam,  on  the  whole,  and  so 
I  am  not  among  those  who  would  now  cham- 
pion the  status  quo. 

But  I  do  hope  that  my  30  years  in  Journal - 
lam  may  provide  the  credentials  for  com- 
menting on  what  I  think  I  see  on  cur  jour- 
nalistic horlBon.  RTNBA  U  a  quarter  of  a 
century  oid,  and  although  we're  stUl  a  young 
organlaatlon,  it  may  be  time  to  size  up  where 
we've  been  in  25  years,  and  where  we  re  Ukely 
to  be  headed. 

As  I  said.  I  feel  compelled  today  to  defeiul 
our  kind  of  journallam  from  attack — not  the 
attacks  from  crltlca  otitride  Joumalum.  but 
the  assault  on  jountallatk:  praotloes  from 
within. 

It's  clear  enough  that  the  media  U  under 
bombardment,   not  Just  from  the  Splro  Ag- 
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news,  but  from  Uiinklng  members  of  our 
audiences.  I'm  sure  that  every  news  director 
hears  the  kind  of  complaints  I've  heard  — 
e\eu  our  beet  friends  are  telling  us  to  shape 
up. 

They  tell  us  atx'ut  fhelr  distrust  of  the 
media.  Sometimes  that  growing  skepticism 
about  what  they  read  or  hear  Is  simply  based 
on  a  uilsunderstanding  of  our  methods  or  of 
tLe  raalltles  of  news  reporting 

But  sometimes  it  Isn't. 

Sometimes-  -I  should  say  "t,xi  often"—  they 
tell  of  persojial  knowledge  of  details  of  a 
story  that  has  beeii  badly  reported  dis- 
honestly reported  Their  faith  Is  shaken 
They  no  longer  can  rely  on  what  they  have 
read  In  the  nevrspaper  or  heard  on  the  air 
They  begin  to  regard  the  news  they  get  from 
media  In  the  way  the  Rtisslans  read  Pravda 
TTiey  search  for  the  tnith  between  the  lines 

Tills  Is  happening  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency. Indeed  It  has  become  an  American 
epidemic  And  we  cannot  afford  to  be  com- 
placent or  merely  defensive  about  It  any 
longer.  If  confidence  In  the  media  Is  being 
undermined  from  within  It's  up  to  us  as  re- 
sponsible Journalists  to  Identify  the  problem 
and  then  eliminate  it 

If  we  lose  our  credibility  we  have  lost 
everything  And  that's  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening— both  to  the  newspapers  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  to  the  broadcast  media 

Why?    Have    we   really    changed   so    mucl. 
Have  we  strayed  so  far  from  the  flrot  prin- 
ciples of  Journalism;   integrity,  fairness,  ac- 
curacy, objectivity? 

There  are  those  who  dlBl>elleve  we  owe  that 
kind  of  reporting  to  our  listeners  David 
Brlnkley  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  complete 
objectivity  Is  unattainable.  And  there  are 
those— some  of  them  In  Journalism  school 
who  use  that  quote  to  describe  objectivity  &f 
a  myth.  Instead  of  holding  It  up  to  students 
as  a  goal  to  be  sought,  even  though  It  may  be 
elusive,  they  scorn  It  as  a  hlnderance  to  the 
new    kind    of    Journalism    they're    teaching. 

That  kind  of  Journalism  has  been  descrll>ed 
variously  as  the  Journalism  of  involvement, 
advocacy  Journalism,  or  activist  Journalism 
Alex  Kendrlck  spoke  well  of  It  at  a  CBS  news 
affiliates  session  I  attended  when  he  said  he 
thought  a  good  rep)orter  In  the  modern  milieu 
should  not  be  afraid,  while  covering  a  riot. 
to  throw  a  few  brtck."^  himself 

Rather  than  standing  oii  the  sidelines  as  a 
competent  observer  and  then  going  to  the 
rr.ike  to  "tell  It  like  It  Is  "  Kendrlck  urged 
the  contemporary  newsman  to  get  Involved 
and  then  report  what   he  "felt  Inside" 

It  seems  to  me  this  kind  o:  advice  gives  a 
clear  clue  as  to  what  has  gone  wrong  In  our 
craft  It  Is  simply  outrageous  to  think  that 
we  as  modern  practitioners  have  any  rights 
or  duties  or  privileges  to  deal  more  lightly 
with  the  truth  than  the  journalists  of  an- 
other age  may  have  had  That  kind  of  advKe 
should  be  challenged  And  It  icas  challenged 
en  the  spot 

Yet  that's  the  kind  of  thinking  that  Is 
emerging  from  many  journall.sm  schools  to- 
day I'm  sure  you  all  have  liiterMewed  young 
graduates  whose  chief  interest  In  Journal- 
ism is  to  use  It  and  the  media  as  tools  for 
shaping  a  new  si"k  lai  order 

By  no  means  am  I  accusing  all  journalism 
faculty  members  of  betraying  their  profes- 
sion— either  as  journalists  or  as  teachers 
But  the  clear  (act  is  that  many  of  them  are 
so  Intent  on  demolishing  the  eslabllshment-- 
and  the  universities  alonp  with  it — that  they 
would  blindly  destroy  the  credibility  of  the 
media  In  the  bargain 

These  are  tbe  real  villains  the  root  source 
of  our  "crtals  of  confidence  "  with  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  yoting  Journalists  who  accept  their 
advice  may  not  realize  that  they  are  being 
sold  a  bill  of  hj-pocrlsy.  For  whatever  else 
the  new  Journalism  may  be  called,  the  ac- 
curate name  for  it  Is  "dishonest  report- 
lug   • 

Professor    Curtis    MacDotigall.    of    NWtJ, 
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who  has  been  named  as  one  advocate  of 
the  so-called  New  Journalism — but  denies 
it— recently  aald: 

"I  agree  that  coloring  the  news,  editorial- 
izing in  the  news,  writing  what  should  be  a 
stratgbt  news  story  Into  a  peraonal  comment . 
all  that  IS  to  be  deplored  We  do  not  teach 
that  In  any  school  of  journalism  as  far  as 
I  know.  We  nei^r  have  and  I  certaUily  do 
not  advocate  It.  In  my  book,  the  best  Inter- 
pretation Is  presented  as  being  the  com- 
plete truth,  all   the  facts." 

Hardly  anybody  could  argtie  with  that, 
but  Professor  MacDougall  then  continued 
with   this: 

"In  every  area  of  life,  the  old  order  is 
being  chaUenged  You  can  not  sit  smugly. 
■you  can  not  answer  it  by  repression.  To 
feel  tiiat  the  revolt  Is  not  going  to  Infil- 
trate Journalism  is  uiu-eallstlc.  It  has.  I 
would  say  that  any  young  person  today  who 
is  not  dissatisfied  with  something  Is  a  Jerk 
He  does  not  know  what  is  going  on.  His  edu- 
cation  tu»  been  a  failure." 

Whatever  may  be  the  ooiorauou  of  the 
Professor's  aiuiude  toward  the  unchang- 
ing values  of  JoiirnaUsm  I  would  side  with 
John  Madlgan  of  WBBM  Chicago  Here  Is 
his  answer  to  Professor  MacDougall 

"Now  I  know  what's  lacking  tn  ail  these 
young  ne'sk-smen  and  newswomen  coming 
along  these  days  They're  being  trained  ap- 
parently to  become  participatory  Journalists 
rather  than  reporters  They  want  to  make 
moral  and  political  and  social  Judgments  on 
their  assignments  and  then  take  sides 
Nevermind  getting  the  facts  straight  and 
writing  a  strong,  fair  lead,  and  gtrivlng  for 
compactness  and  balance  Just  get  out  there 
and  participate  For  as  Dr  MacDougall  said 
those  brilliant  young  kids  are  tired  of  be- 
ing scooped  by  Ralph  Nader'  The  JoumallBm 
schools  need  to  teach  accuracy  and  honesty 
and  style  and  balance — not  persona!  involve- 
ment '  " 

To  John  Madlpan's  editorial  comment — 
plainly  labeled  as  such  -1  say  "Thai's  lay- 
ing It  on  the  line'" 

Nobody  Is  seriously  insisting  that  Jour- 
nalists must  be  neutral  on  the  great  Issues 
of  the  day  We  all  have  a  right  to  our  opin- 
ions and  we  have  the  right  to  express  them 
In  editorials  and  to  some  extent  in  writing 
clearly  labeled  interpretive  artldee  But  we 
reject  the  idea  of  lmp>osing  thoee  opinions 
on  our  readers.  listeners  or  viewers  under  the 
guise  of  factual  reporUiig.  There  s  no  dedi- 
cation to  truth  or  u>  the  public  interest  in 
Uiat  'Vet  that  s  exactiy  what  the  new  Jour- 
uaUsni   has   brotigbt  about. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  In  danger  of 
breaking  our  pick  with   the  public? 

I  submit  that  the  honest  journalist  has 
always  pursued  his  craft  with  the  public  in- 
terest  uppermost  as  he  wrote  He  digs  for 
information,  he  searches  behind  the  hai«l- 
out  for  lie  true  facts,  he's  too  smart  to  be 
conned-out  of  the  truth  by  any  news  source 
But  he  realizes  llial  iii  order  to  win  and  hold 
tlje  ootifidence  of  the  public  he  must  strive 
for  the  truth,  and  must  submerge  his  own 
feelings  In  order  to  provide  an  honest  report. 

But  the  reporter  who  falls  to  mention  In 
reporting  a  welfare  protest  that  out-of-town 
organizers  were  on  hand  to  stage-manage 
tbe  demoiistralloii — that  ref>orter  has  com- 
prumlsed  Journalistic  Integrity  to  score  a 
point  for  the  demonstrators.  Thai's  the  new 
Journalism  It  Is  a  growing  practice  and  it 
threatens  the   craft   I   love 

I  realize  that  what  I  have  said  may  have 
tread  on  some  tender  toes  and  knocked  a  few 
noses  out  of  joint.  Tliere  may  even  be  some 
here  who  disagree  ■with  the  views  I  have  ex- 
pressed And  perhaps  It  Is  true  that  a  guy 
who  has  been  around  as  long  as  I  have  may 
tend  to  grow  some  moss  on  his  mental  proc- 
esses Perhaps  I'll  be  dismissed  as  a  tradi- 
tlonlst 

I  hope  not,  I  hope  that  the  years  I  have 
Invested  In  Journalism  have  not  led  to  the 
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threshold  of  a  phony  plastic  kind  of  report- 
ing that  puts  the  prejudices  of  the  reporter 
above  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  reiiably 
infoimed. 

RTNDA  has  a  code  of  profesaioual  prac- 
tices that  is  gathering  dust.  It  also  hafc  a 
cummittee  on  ethics  and  6taiidarrJ>.  beaded 
by  a  reputable  and  competent  jouri.aiism 
faculty  member  I  hope  that  committee  will 
get  cracking  immediately  on  this  problem, 
aiid  deal  ■with  n  forcefully  before  It  becomes 
insurmountable  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
see  what  might  happen  to  elevate  our  craft  If 
.some  new  jouraallem  practitioners  were  cited 
/or  violations, 

Aiid  now.  ii  you  ii  forgive  a  personai  nolt 

Iii  this,  our  26th  year  as  a  profeeeioual  or- 
ganization of  new.s  broadcasters,  we  niay  be 
feeling  the  poianziiig  of  the  times  more  than 
ever  beforp  A  new  generation  of  broadcasters 
has  grown  up  within  our  ranks  But  I  think 
It  is  lair  to  say  that  we  generally  eee  eye-to- 
eye  on  profes-sioiial  matters  We  may  diaagroe 
on  political  matters  within  the  organiz.i- 
tion — as  we  certainly  did  last  year  in  Den- 
ver— but  as  I  retire  now  from  this  organiza- 
tion and  from  HiV  active  news  directorship. 
I  feel  I  have  seer,  broadcast  news  ooioe  of 
age 

We  have  problems,  perhaps  more  difficult 
than  ever  before  But  RTNDA  has  the  ma- 
turity to  deal  with  tbem  effectively  im 
proud  of  RTNDA  and  what  iv  has  become 
I  hope  you  1!  forgive  n^e.  If  that  sounds  a 
bit  proprietory  but  I  can  t  hrtp  it  This  or- 
ganizauon  has  been  an  important  part  of  my 
life  aiid  the  lives  of  many  other  guys  who 
date  back  to  the  crystal  set. 

RTNDA  hEis  become  a  stroiig  Influence  In 
the  world  of  communications  Radio  in  the 
da'^ime  arvd  television  at  night  have  over- 
taken the  newspapers  as  the  media  people 
deperid  upon  most  for  information.  This  Is 
a  truly  great  achievement  We  can  keep  It 
that  way  only  If  we  remain  strong  and 
united.  We  can  have  our  healthy  political 
hassels.  but  we  must  find  a  way  to  close 
ran'ks   when   the  ballots   have  been   counted 

The  year  1971  will  be  remembered  as  the 
year  of  Dr  Stanton's  great  victory  In  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  the  preservation  of  the 
First  AmeiidiTieiit  guarantees  for  broadcast 
journalism  But  BUI  Boberts  and  Jim  Mc- 
CuUa  have  warned,  we  cant  relax. 

If  we  are  to  f.i.'-n  aside  further  attadcs  and 
regain  lost  confideiice,  we  must  look  to  our 
own  shops,  strengthen  tbe  joumallBm  we 
pracilce.  and  remain  true  to  the  unchanginp 
principles  c1  honesty  fairness  ar.d  rea. 
objectivity 


MRS    CHARLOTTE  RETD'S  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  PCC 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

Of     I^ASSACM  lI&rTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRE8EN TATIVE.S 

Wednesdav.  October  13.  1971 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  congratulatm? 
Congresswoman  Charlotte  Reid  on  her 
appoinment  to  the  FCC 

Mrs.  Reid.  one  of  this  body's  ablest 
legislators,  will  bring  to  the  FCC  the 
grace  and  charm  for  which  she  is  jiistl>' 
celebrated  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives And.  still  further,  her  re- 
markable administrative  abilities  will 
strengthen  one  of  this  c»untry's  most 
important  regulatory  bodies.  Television 
and  radio,  after  all.  have  an  erxirmoos 
impact  on  American  life  and  on  Its  prin- 
cipal Institution — the  family.  It  is  high 
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time — ^indeed,  well  past  the  time — that,  a 
woman  served  on  the  FCC. 

As  a  mother  of  four.  Mrs.  Held  is  only 
too  keenly  aware  of  the  role  the  FCC 
plays  In  safeguarding  the  public's  air- 
ways. 

E>urlng  her  9  years  on  tlie  House,  Mrs 
Retd  has  already  amply  demonstrated 
the  qualifications  President  Nixon  rec- 
ognized In  appointing  her  to  the  FCC. 

I  served  with  her  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  can 
testify  personally  to  those  qualities: 
diligent  work,  a  keen  intellect,  political 
savvy,  and  the  kind  of  engaging  per- 
sonality that  allows  her  to  get  along  with 
virtually  everyone. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  Mrs. 
Reld.  She  will  be  missed  here  In  the 
House. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHEN   A   FRIEND  IS  IN   TROUBLE 
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LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  BASIC 
MINIMUM  SAFETY  STANDARDS 
FOR  OUR  NATION  S  YOUTH  CAMPS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSIT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14.  1971 

Mr  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  today  Representative  Pktxh  A. 
Peyser,  of  New  York,  and  I  have  sent  a 
letter  to  all  Members  urging  them  to  sup- 
port title  19  of  the  higher  education  bill. 
This  title  provides  for  the  adoption  of 
basic  minimum  safety  standards  for  our 
Nation's  youth  camps. 

This  bill  has  received  the  wholehearted 
endorsement  of  Dr.  John  J  Kirk,  na- 
tional president  of  the  American  Camp- 
ing Association. 

I  submit  Dr.  Kirks  letter  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record. 

American  Campino 

Association.  Inc., 
ifartinsville.  Ind  .  October  7,  1971. 

Hon.    DOMINICK    V     DANtBLS. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, Select  Cornrntttee  on  Labor,  House 
of    Representatives.    W%.thin{iton.    D  C. 

Dea>  Congsxssman  DANixLa;  I  have  Just 
had  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  Youth 
Camp  Safety  Bill  H  R.  7248  with  amend- 
ments, and  I  personally  feel  it  Is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  pieces  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  I  have  ever  seen  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  members  of  your  committee  and  your 
colleagues  In  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
wUl  took  favorably  upon  this  bill  and  that 
very  soon  It  wUl  become  the  law  of  the  land 

As  a  camp  director  of  over  twenty  years. 
I  know  I  speak  for  all  responsible  camp  di- 
rectors In  saying  that  wa  commend  you 
and  the  members  of  your  committee  fur 
proposing  such  meaningful  and  needed  legis- 
lation. If  thla  bill  becomes  a  reality.  It  will 
contribute  moat  substantially  to  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  millions  of  children  who 
now  attend  our  summer  cAnvpa. 

On  behalf  of  all  camp  directors  and  the 
millloiui  of  parents  who  send  their  children 
to  camp  each  ■timmer  I  wtati  to  th«nk  you 
and  the  in«nib«n  of  your  oommltt**  for 
your  thoughtful  attd  detallwl  anAljrsU  of  the 
youth  eamp  norwiiMnt  In  Amertoa  aiul  for 
the  aaorU  foa  and  your  coll— #u—  oa  Uie 
a«l«et  Subeommltt««  on  Labor  ha*«  expanded 
'.n  propoaln^  tltla  an«  piece  of  l«(1alatlon 
Mar  I  vMi  you  •wry  tuee«M  In  Mcuiing  it* 
apprnvai  aitd  iimmadtata  paanc* 
•tneervtr 

JuMM  J    Kiaa 
Wa(«o<««J   rr«>i4^xf 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CAXJrOBNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRK8ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr  BOB  WILSON  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  received  much  criticism 
for  his  efforts  to  stimulate  the  purchase 
of  American  goods  and  Improve  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  It  is  Indeed  encourag- 
ing to  realize  that  many  foreign  obser- 
vers imderstand  our  current  difficulties 
and  appreciate  America's  last  quarter 
century  of  massive  assistance  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  of  our  free 
world  allies.  I  include  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  two  articles  from  the 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  press  which  are  of 
particular  pertinence  to  this  subject: 
Whev  a  Fkiend  Is  in  Thouble 
1  By  Angus  Mludl,  M.P  ) 

The  economists  and  other  experts  are  busy 
telling  us  that  the  American  crisis  and  Mr. 
Nixon's  emergency  mea^uree  were  predict- 
able and  Inevitable.  That  It  has  long  been 
obvious  that  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem had  broken  down,  and  so  on. 

This  being  so.  It  seems  a  little  strange  that 
so  many  governments  and  central  banks — In- 
cluding our  own — were  taken  so  obviously 
by  surprise  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
stunned  Into  Insensibility. 

Not  only  do  they  not  seem  to  know  wliat  to 
do  about  It;  they  don't  even  htive  anything 
coherent  to  say. 

If  this  Is  the  effect  on  the  political  and 
financial  tcp  brass,  It  Is  hardly  surprising 
that  ordinary  people  have  simply  given  the 
whole  thing  up  as  Incomprehensible.  Amid 
the  general  bewilderment,  however,  there  has 
been  a  perceptible  sense  of  shock. 

The  shock  has  been  caused  by  what  Is  to 
man;-  peop.e  the  first  revel.-t.on  that  the 
world's  greatest  super  power  Is  Just  another 
nation  after  all,  subject  to  some  of  tiie  prob- 
lems and  Instabilities  that  have  so  regularly 
afflicted  smsiller  countries  In  the  West  It  Is 
a  little  like  ihe  sense  of  Incongruity  felt  when 
an  adult  gets  mumps. 

CHUCKLE 

And  Just  as  the  common  reaction  to  an 
adult  miimps  Is  always  tinged  with  hilarity. 
despite  the  discomfort  and  even  danger 
known  to  be  involved,  so  there  has  been  the 
.suspicion  of  a  chuckle — not  always  devoid 
of  mallclovn  satisfaction — about  some  of  the 
public  reactions  to  the  troubles  of  the  United 
States 

To  some  people,  of  course,  the  fall  of  the 
mighty  is  always  g^ratlfytng  For  many  people 
In  Britain,  however,  the  feeling  Is  more  spe- 
cific 

They  remember  the  American  role  In  the 
humiliation  of  the  Suez  fiasco  They  recall 
the  occasional  self -righteousness  of  American 
comments  on  the  economic  crises  of  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Above  all.  they  have  not  really  enjoyed  the 
experience  of  having  to  be  balled  out  of 
trouble  so  often  by  a  manifestly  more  power- 
ful ally 

Well,  all  this  is  no  doubt  a  very  human 
reaction,  and  harmleas  enough  if  It  is  tam- 
pered with  a  judicious  reallam  But  It  aaams 
to  ma  that  we  should  do  well  to  keap  thraa 
thihfa  firmly  In  mind 

"Ttia  flrst  la  that  what  happens  to  tha 
Unitad  Stataa  eoonomy.  and  to  tha  dollar,  u 
going  to  atfaet  tha  proaparlty  and  tha  )otM  of 
avary  ona  of  ua  in  Britain 

Wa  loo.  ar«  a  nailoti  that  llvaa  by  laWr- 
itatloiial  trade  and  the  piUlcIa*  and  •annnmto 
haaitk  of  tha  wtirld  i  bigaaat  lularnatkuta) 
iradlng  uatiuu  aUl  aSael  u«  in  a  varlMf  of 
way* 


RoUs-Royce  provides  only  one  obvious 
example  of  the  Implications,  kforeover,  the 
dollar  Is  In  effect  the  world's  artandard  cur- 
rency whether  we  like  It  or  not  We  had  bet- 
ter hope  that  Mr.  Nlzon'a  measures  work  — 
and  Britain  bad  t>etter  do  whatever  It  can 
to  help  him. 

Second,  it  may  be  salutary  to  recall  that 
those  who  have  received  news  of  the  Ameri- 
can crisis  with  open  and  obvious  satisfac- 
tion are  not  openly  the  enemies  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;    they  are  our  enemies  as  well 

They  are  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
systeni  by  whlcfc  we  live,  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  traditions  and  Institutions  which 
have  made  us  a  reasonably  civilised  and  tol- 
erant Sfx;lety.  If  the  disintegration  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  world  power  and  In- 
fluence Is  »o  earnestly  deelred  by  these  peo- 
ple It  can  hardly  be  welcome  to  us. 

Lastly,  and  perhaps  most  ImpcM-tant 
should  we  n<.it  continually  remind  rnu'selves 
ut  what  we  In  Britain  actually  owe  to  the 
Americana  over  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury? 

It  Is  not  Just  a  question  of  adding  up  the 
totals  of  loans,  and  emergency  credits,  and 
Marshall  Aid  It  Is  more  a  matter  of  recognis- 
ing, with  frankneea  and  a  measure  of  hu- 
mility, that  we  have  relied  absolute.y  on  the 
United  States  for  our  defense  -and  that  of 
Western  Europe — during  two  whole  decades. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  gay  that  we  owe  our 
peace,  our  preservation,  and  much  of  our 
prosperity,  to  a  succession  of  American  ad- 
mliil.stratlons  supported  by  the  agreement 
of  the  American  people. 

BENrrrrs 

If  the  Brltl.ih  have  partloul.ir  cause  to  feel 
gratitude  for  bcnetltJi  they  themselves  have 
received,  they  should  al.so  consider  the  al- 
most unbelievable  scale  and  scop>e  of  the 
benefits  the  United  States  has  conferred  on 
the  free  »x>rld  as  a  whole. 

It  1.S  not  too  much  to  say  that  without 
theee  efforts  an  even  larger  f>art  of  the  world 
would  have  been  given  over  to  anarchy  or 
Communist  domination. 

Of  course,  the  Americans — rulers  officials 
and  people- -are  neither  saints  ncr  super- 
men. They  have  from  time  to  time  been  un- 
wise, tactless.  Incompetent,  lanug.  misguided, 
and  even  perhaps  a  little  vulgar.  Haven't  we 
all? 

Their  actions  have  never  been  wholly  de- 
vorced  from  consideration  of  the  United 
States'  national  interests  the  preservation 
of  these  Is,  after  all,  the  prime  duty  of  all 
rulers. 

Nevertheless.  It  Is  a  simple  fact  that  there 
has  never  been  In  history  an  example  of  sus- 
tained national  Idoall.sm  and  generosity  com- 
parable with  what  America  has  given  to  the 
world  since  1945 

If  the  cynical  have  sometlmee  sneered  at 
the  naivety  of  the  attitude  of  some  Ameri- 
cans towards  their  world  role,  and  If  others 
have  become  a  little  Impatient  w.th  their 
desire  to  be  loved  and  appreciated,  does  this 
In  any  way  detract  from  the  achievements 
and  the  sacrlflee  that  made  It  all  poaslble^ 

Whatever  ona  may  think  of  the  strategy 
and  the  mlsoalculatlona  of  Vietnam  can  any 
honest  and  unbiased  person  raaliy  doubt 
that  this  tragic  conflict  has  baan  sustained 
for  to  long  by  the  masa  of  the  American  peo- 
ple from  motlvaa  tbat  were  almost  entirely 
selflaasT 

Lat  us  remember  then  that  we  are  watch- 
ing the  orlala  not  only  of  our  naaraat  and 
leaat  dispensable  ally,  but  of  a  graat  nation 
whoaa  influanca  haa  baan  on  Vha  whole  OTer> 
whelmlngly  banaflolal  to  the  ciTlllaad  world. 

•ALAHOa 

Finally  It  may  not  ba  quite  irrvlarant 
In  tha  middle  at  OMr  "graat  dabata"  about 
■uropa.  to  ttrtka  tha  b*lanea  at  our  rala- 
tlonahlpa  and  dabta  with  tha  vartoua  ooun. 
triaa    InvoiTad 

Do  wa  ow*  to  any  itngla  country  of  W«at. 
»rn    Surv^a — or   Indaad   to   all    of   tham    to- 
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gether — a  tenth  of  what  we  owe  to  the 
United  Statea?  In  matarlal  benefit*,  Ui  pro- 
t«cUon,  or  m  loyal  support  In  moat  of  our 
difflcultlee? 

VPTilcb,  for  example,  has  been  the  better 
and  more  unselfish  mends  to  Britain  and 
the  rest  of  the  Weetem  world:  France  or 
the    United    States? 

Amedea  is  tn  a  xckess.  Mot  just  In  a  finan- 
cial aud  eoooomlc  me».s,  either,  but  torn  by 
social  problems  which  are  in  part  a  product 
of   prosperity    (and    thus    a    warning    to    us 

all). 

The  United  States  Is  a  nation  rich  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  survive  the  economic 
crisis;  and  the  American*  are  fundament- 
ally a  people  great  enough  and  stable  enough 
to  pull  through  their  social  crisis  In  Uie 
end 

Once  again,  we  liad  better  hope  they  do. 
for  Uicy  are  siUl  our  shield  and  our  ulti- 
mate   .sheet    anchor. 

Meanwhile,  may  we  hope  that  our  Oovem- 
menr  and  people — even,  perhaps,  our  bank- 
ers— will  react  to  the  Amerlcaii  crUls  with 
BYinpathy  generosity  and  the  maximum  of 
practical  help?  It  seenis  a  small  enough  re- 
turn to  Blake  for  iiiesiimable  benefl!.s 
received. 

C:    RRFNT    FVENTS    BY    JoHN    GORDON 

iipmemberiug  how  when  we  had  money 
troubles  some  Americans  were  Inclined  to 
be  pityingly  patronising,  naturally  It  now 
amuses  us  to  see  them  having  their  dollar 
cheques    sniffed    at 

But  don't  let  us  carry  the  Joke  too  far 
When  a  tremor  shakes  America's  economy 
Inevitably  It  shakes  our  economy  too.  And 
that  we  cannot  contemplate  with  equa- 
nimity. 

But  we  can  afford  some  pleasure  over  the 
fact  that  the  nil -conquering  Japs  are  taking 
a  bit  of  stick  from  tlie  Americans  Japan 
has  become  the  third  largest  indvistrlal  na- 
tion In  the  world  We  are  constantly  ad- 
vised to  admire  her  brilliance  and  follow 
her    example 

But  what  are  the  real  reasons  for  her  phe- 
nomena! progress''  rrtmarlly  that  she  spends 
virtually  nothing  on  defence,  relying  on  the 
U.S.  to  protect  her  She  al«o  spends  rlrlu- 
ally  nothing  on  forelf^n  aid.  In  contrast  to 
the  Amerlcan.s  Comparatively  little  on  so- 
cial welfare,  and  tinderpays  her  workers 
compared  with  American  and  European 
rates 

As  nearly  one-third  of  bU  her  export^  go 
to  America  where  they  sell  easily  because 
the  yen  Is  undervalued  the  .Americans  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  stand  Idly  by  and 
watch  their  balance  of  payments  go  steadily 
Into    the    red. 

So  now  they  strike  back,  producing  squeals 
of  rage  from  Japanese  Industrialists  The 
sqtieals  should  be  ninslc  In  the  ears  of  Brit- 
ish workers  also  hard  hit  by  a  flood  of  cheap 
Japanese    goods 


NATIONAL  HOUSING   ACT 


HON    THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  c«D0 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRaSXHTA-nVKS 


Mr 


Thuraday.  October  14.  1971 
ASHLfY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 


introduce  for  appropriate  referral  a  Mil 
which  would  make  aTaOaUe  a  eource  of 
( I  <Klit  within  the  means  of  tamlltee  of 
rnodeat  tr»come  with  which  Ihey  caui  ob- 
tain funda  to  maintain  and  Uaprot-c 
Uielr  bomea. 

At  a  iMMter  of  Dm  Baaklnf  and  Cur- 
>ei)cy  OoaualMpe'a  Meoaliic  •nfbiomnlt- 
\r*.  1  have,  vwr  the  paat  year.  iMd  Un 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pririlege  of  participating  In  a  very  in- 
tensive study  of  Just  how  our  existing 
hOM^"g  programs  are  operating.  To 
grossly  over-generaliae,  I  winild  say  that 
the  most  basic  and  sLgnlflcant  findings 
to  came  out  of  otir  study  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  If  national  tjousing  goals  are  to 
be  achieved,  exclusive  emphasis  on  ac- 
tions which  tend  to  stimulate  housing 
production  will  not  be  sufficient.  ToUl 
housing  production  requirements  for 
low-  and  moderate- income  families  will 
reach  impossible  proportions  unless 
there  is  much  greater  emphasis  and  ex- 
jjenditure  of  effort  on  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  the  existing  hous- 
ing supply ;  tind 

Second  If  national  housing  goals  are 
to  be  achieved,  a  fundamental  restruc- 
turing of  the  basic  delivery  system  of 
Federal  housing  assistance  is  essential 

With  respect  to  the  latter  finding— 
llie  need  to  restructure  the  basic  delivers' 
system  for  Federal  housing  assistance — 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  now  has  un- 
der active  consideration,  legislation 
which  would  do  just  this  The  bill  which 
I  introduce  today,  addresses  itself  to  one 
aspect  of  our  other  finding — that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  a  program  which 
will  provide  funds  for  housing  preserva- 
tion and  improvement  at  rates  the  cur- 
rent owiwrs  of  the  housing  can  afford 

The  major  existing  Federal  program 
in  the  area  of  hou-^lng  preser%'ation — 
the  section  312  rehRbilitation  loan  pro- 
gram— is  very  limited  in  coverage,  and 
even  tlus  limited  program  is  scheduled  to 
be  phased  out  as  a  separate  program 
v^ithin  the  next  few  years  if  either  the 
administration's  urban  development  spe- 
cial revenue -sharing  proposal  or  the 
Housing  Subcommittee's  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  proposal  is  en- 
acted. 'What  is  needed,  and  needed 
urgently,  is  a  program  which  could  per- 
form the  same  functions  as  the  section 
312  program,  but  with  much  broader 
coverage  and  at  less  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  per  unit  repaired  or  re- 
liabilltated. 

At  recent  heailn^s  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee,  Congressman  Don  Fraser 
provided  some  very  ingemous  and  con- 
structive recommendations  for  the  Sub- 
committee's consideration.  His  bill,  H.R. 
7882,  would  expand  the  special  FHA 
home  improvement  loan  programs  au- 
thorized imder  sections  203  tk)  and 
220(h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
include  the  provision  of  section  236-type 
interest  subsidy  payni«its  on  behalf  of 
owners  of  modest  homes.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty I  have  with  this  proposal  is  that 
the  provision  of  interest  Birijsidies  alone 
IS  not  enough  to  make  it  workable. 

At  present,  the  sections  a03<ki  and 
220(h)  are.  to  all  Intents  and  purposes, 
dead  procrams.  The  current  FHA  interest 
ceillnc  of  7  pereent  does  not  provide  suf- 
fletent  Inducement  tor  private  lenders  to 
oridnate  what  are  eaaentiaBy  seeond 
Daart«a«e-trpc  teaat,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  advocate  authorising  a  asuoh 
higher  interest  raU  for  these  loans,  with 
a  Federal  subsidy  making  up  tha  dUTer- 
enoe  between  the  higher  rate  and  one 
whteh  would  be  reasonable  to  famllle»  of 
modest  income  the  eost  of  »urh  n  pro- 
gram would  be  protttblUvc 
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Tliere  is  precedent,  however,  for 
utilizing  the  services  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  and  the 
newly  created  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  to  make  fimds  avail- 
able and  keep  financing  costs  at  reascwi- 
B^le  levels  for  middle-income  homeown- 
ers. Title  V  of  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970  was  designed  to  do 
this  by  having  private  mortgage  lenders 
make  7 -percent  mortgage  loans  on  homes 
costing  less  than  <20.000  in  low -cost  area? 
or  less  than  a  maximum  of  $30,000  in 
higher -cost  areas.  These  mortgages  could 
then  be  sold  by  the  lender  to  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Associatiwi — 
FNMA — or  to  the  newly  created  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation. 

FNMA  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  were  established 
by  Congress  sis  quasi -private  corporatJOTi-; 
to  provide  a  secondary  market  for  mort- 
gages Both  agencies  finance  their  mort- 
gage acquisitions  by  issuing  bonds,  and 
their  operations  are  expected  to  be  fully 
self-supiKirting  Therefore,  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  purchase  these  7-per- 
cent mortgages  unless  they  were  reim- 
bursed for  the  difference  between  their 
net  earnings  on  the  "-percent  mortgages 
and  their  current  average  cost  of  bor- 
ro-wing.  At  the  time  title  V  was  being 
considered  by  the  Congress,  their  average 
cost  of  borrowing  was  close  to  8  percent 
Under  title  V.  tlae  difference  ^  to  be 
made  up  by  quarterly  subsidy-  payments 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Tliese  payments  may 
extend  over  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 
However,  if  interest  rates  and  the  cost  of 
borrowing  decline,  the  subsidy  payments 
would  be  correspondiogiy  reduced.  HUD 
lias  authority  to  contract  to  make  the 
subsidy  paj-ment;?  over  the  life  of  Uie 
mortgage  for  as  long  as  the  difference  in 
net  mortgage  yields  and  average  bor- 
rowing costs  exists.  However,  the  amount 
of  contract  authority  may  not  exceed  the 
amounts  approved  in  annual  appropria- 
tion acts. 

Under  the  bill  I  am  ii-Uoducing  todaj'. 
the  same  subsidj-  sclieme  alreadi'  enacted 
by  the  Congress  iii  title  V  would  be  used. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  as  under 
title  W  tlie  borrower  would  be  req-oired  to 
increase  his  loan  payments  if  his  income 
increases.  This  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  subiidj-  over  a  period  of  time. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  7-per- 
cent loan,  a  prospective  borrower  would 
have  to  allocate  at  least  20  percent  of  his 
income  to  the  cost  of  housing  If  the 
family's  income  increased,  it  would  still 
be  required  to  continue  applying  20  per- 
cent of  its  Income  to  housing  expenses. 
Thus  a  rise  In  income  would  require  that 
the  homeowner  gradtoally  Increase  his  in- 
terest payments  up  to  the  contract  rate 
on  the  loan.  This  would  Increase  the  jield 
of  FNMA  or  FHLMC  on  the  loan  and 
thus  reduce  the  required  subsidy  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  top  priori U'  must  be 
given  to  maintaining  and  preserving  the 
existing  housing  stock  if  our  housing 
goals  are  to  be  achieved  The  bill  I  Intro- 
duce today  U  intended  to  be  a  major  step 
In  that  dlrectlan 

I  commend  my  roDaagtie.  Congressman 
now  PkAsca.  for  hia  vaa  coostrocttve  el- 
toru  m  thU  vital  area  of  houming  prenet  - 
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time — indeed,  well  past  the  time — that  a 
woman  served  on  the  FCC. 

As  a  mother  of  four,  Mrs.  Reid  iA  only 
too  keenly  aware  of  the  role  the  FCC 
plays  in  safeguarding  the  public's  air- 
ways. 

During  her  9  years  on  tlie  House,  Mrs. 
Reld  has  already  amply  demonstrated 
the  qualiflcations  President  Nixon  rec- 
ognized In  appointing  her  to  the  FCC. 

I  served  with  her  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Mr.  Spealcer,  and  I  canr 
testify  personally  to  those  qualities^ 
diligent  work,  a  keen  intellect,  political 
savvy,  and  the  kind  of  engaging  per- 
sonality that  allows  her  to  get  along  with 
virtually  everyone. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  Mrs. 
Reid.  She  will  be  missed  here  in  the 
House. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  BASIC 
MINIMUM  SAFETY  STANDARDS 
FOR  OUR  NATIONS  YOUTH  CAMPS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NXW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOrrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  14,  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  Representative  Pkteh  A. 
Peyser,  of  New  York,  and  I  have  sent  a 
letter  to  ail  Members  urging  them  to  sup- 
port title  19  of  the  higher  education  bill. 
This  title  provides  for  the  adoption  of 
basic  minimum  safety  standards  for  our 
Nation's  youth  camps. 

This  bill  has  received  the  wholehearted 
endorsement  of  Dr.  John  J.  Kirk,  na- 
tional president  of  the  American  Camp- 
ing Association. 

I  submit  Dr.  Kirk's  letter  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record. 

American  Camprio 

Association.  Inc.. 
UartinstHlle.  Ind.,  October  7. 1971. 
Hon.  DoMiNicx  V.  Daniels, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, Select  Committee  on  Labor,  House 
of   Representatives,    Washington,    D.C. 

Dcab  Cong>kssman  Danixi.8:  I  hav«  Just 
bad  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  Youth 
Camp  Safety  BUI  H.R.  7248  with  amend- 
ments, and  I  personally  feel  It  Is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  pieces  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  members  of  your  committee  and  your 
colleagues  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  look  favorably  upon  this  bill  and  that 
very  soon  It  wUl  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

As  a  camp  director  of  over  twenty  years. 
I  know  I  speak  for  all  responsible  camp  di- 
rectors In  saying  that  we  commend  you 
and  the  members  of  your  committee  for 
proposing  such  meaningful  and  needed  legis- 
lation. If  this  bill  becomes  a  reality.  It  will 
contribute  most  substantially  to  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  millions  of  chUdren  who 
now  attend  our  summer  camps. 

On  behalf  of  all  camp  directors  and  the 
millions  of  parents  who  send  their  children 
to  camp  each  summer  I  wish  to  thank  you 
and  the  members  of  your  committee  for 
your  thoughtful  and  detailed  analysis  of  the 
youth  oamp  movement  In  America  and  for 
the  efforts  you  aiid  your  coUeaguee  on  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  have  expended 
In  proposing  this  tine  piece  of  legislation. 
May  I  wish  you  every  success  In  securing  Its 
approval  and  Immediate  passage. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Kikk, 
National  President. 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cAUcroaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRK8ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  received  much  criticism 
for  his  efforts  to  stimulate  the  purchase 
of  American  goods  and  Improve  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  It  is  indeed  encourag- 
ing to  realize  that  many  foreign  obser- 
vers understand  our  current  difficulties 
and  appreciate  America's  last  quarter 
century  of  massive  assistance  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  of  our  free 
world  allies.  I  Include  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  two  articles  from  the 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  press  which  are  of 
particular  pertinence  to  this  subject: 
Whin  a  P«ixnd  la  in  Troitbi* 
(By  Angus  Miudl.  M.P. ) 

The  economists  and  other  experU  are  busy 
telling  us  that  the  American  crisis  and  Mr. 
Nixon's  emergency  measures  were  predict- 
able and  inevitable.  That  It  has  long  been 
obvious  that  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem had  broken  down,  and  so  on. 

This  being  so.  It  seems  a  little  strange  that 
so  many  governments  and  central  banks — In- 
cluding oiir  own — were  taken  so  obviously 
by  surprise  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
stunned  into  insensibility. 

Not  only  do  they  not  seem  to  know  what  to 
do  about  It;  they  don't  even  have  anything 
coherent  to  say. 

If  this  is  the  effect  on  the  political  and 
flnanolal  top  brass,  it  Is  hardly  surprising 
tlMt  ordinary  people  have  simply  given  the 
whole  thing  up  as  Incomprehensible.  Amid 
the  general  bewilderment,  however,  there  has 
been  a  perceptible  sense  of  shock. 

The  shock  has  been  caused  by  what  is  to 
man;-  people  the  first  reveliit.on  that  the 
world's  greatest  super  power  is  Just  another 
nation  after  all.  subject  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  Instabilities  that  have  so  regularly 
aflllcted  smaller  countries  In  the  West.  It  is 
A  little  like  the  sense  of  Incongruity  felt  when 
an  adult  gets  mumps. 

chuckij: 
-  And  Just  as  the  common  reaction  to  an 
Mdult  mumps  is  always  tinged  with  hilarity. 
Respite  the  discomfort  and  even  danger 
inown  to  be  involved,  so  there  has  been  the 
•usplclon  of  a  chuckle — not  always  devoid 
•f  malicious  satisfaction — about  some  of  the 

Subllc  reactions  to  the  trouble*  of  the  United 
tatee. 

To  some  people,  of  course,  the  fall  of  the 
Iplghty  Is  always  gratifying.  Por  many  people 
9\  Britain,  however,  the  feeling  Is  more  spe- 
Olflc. 

:  They  remember  the  American  role  In  the 
Rumination  of  the  Suez  flasoo.  They  recall 
Ibe  occasionsd  self-righteousness  of  American 
comments  on  the  economic  crises  of  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Above  all,  they  have  not  really  enjoyed  the 
0cperience  of  having  to  be  baUed  out  of 
(rouble  so  often  by  a  manifestly  more  power- 
lul  ally. 

'  Well,  all  this  Is  no  doubt  a  very  human 
lleactlon,  and  harmless  enough  if  It  la  tem- 

tred  with  a  judicious  realism.  But  It  aeems 
me  that  we  should  do  well  to  keep  three 
fblngs  Ormly  In  mind. 

"The  first  is  that  what  happens  to  the 
United  States  economy,  and  to  the  dollar.  Is 
Ipalng  to  affect  the  prosperity  and  the  Jobs  of 
«lvery  one  of  us  in  Britain. 

We,  too.  are  a  nation  that  lives  by  Inter- 
Oittlonal  trade,  and  the  policies  and  economic 
l|ealth  of  the  world's  biggest  International 
t|«dlng  nation  will  affect  us  in  a  variety  at 
I'ays. 


Rolls-Royce  provides  only  one  obvious 
example  of  the  implications.  Moreover,  the 
doUar  is  in  effect  the  world's  standard  cur- 
rency wherther  we  like  It  or  not.  We  had  bet- 
ter hope  that  Mr.  Nixon's  measures  work — 
and  Britain  had  better  do  whatever  it  can 
to  help  him. 

Second,  it  may  be  salutary  to  recall  that 
those  who  have  received  news  of  the  Ameri- 
can crisis  with  open  and  obvious  satisfac- 
tion are  not  openly  the  enemies  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;   they  are  our  enemies  as  well. 

They  are  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
system  by  which  we  live,  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  traditions  and  Institutions  which 
have  made  us  a  reasonably  civilised  and  tol- 
erant society.  If  the  disintegration  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  world  power  and  In- 
fluence Is  so  earnestly  desired  by  these  peo- 
ple It  can  hardly  be  welooma  to  us. 

Lastly,  and  perhaps  most  important 
should  we  not  continually  remind  oiirselves 
of  what  we  In  Britain  actually  owe  to  the 
Americans  over  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury? 

It  Is  not  Just  a  queartlon  of  adding  up  the 
totals  of  loans,  and  emergency  credits,  and 
Marshall  Aid.  It  Is  more  a  matter  of  recognis- 
ing, with  frankne«8  and  a  measure  of  hu- 
mility, that  we  have  relied  absolutely  on  the 
United  States  for  orur  defense — and  rhat  of 
Western  Europe — during  two  whole  decades. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  owe  our 
peace,  our  preservation,  and  much  of  our 
prosfjerlty,  to  a  succession  oC  American  ad- 
ministrations supported  by  the  agreement 
of  the  American  people. 

BENXTTTS 

If  the  British  have  particular  cause  to  feel 
gratitude  for  benefits  they  themselves  have 
"received,  they  should  also  consider  the  al- 
nioet  unbelievable  scale  and  scope  of  the 
benefits  the  United  States  has  conferred  on 
the  free  world  as  a  whole. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  without 
these  efforts  an  even  larger  part  of  the  world 
>would  have  been  given  over  to  anarchy  or 
Communist  domination. 

Of  course,  the  Americans — rulers,  olBclala 
and  people — are  neither  saints  nor  super- 
men. They  have  from  time  to  time  been  un- 
wise, tactless,  Incomptetent.  smug,  misguided, 
and  even  {lerhaps  a  little  vulgar.  Haven't  we 
all? 

Their  actions  have  never  been  wholly  de- 
vorced  from  consideration  of  the  United 
States'  national  Interests:  the  pireeervatlon 
of  these  Is.  after  aU,  the  prime  duty  of  all 
rulers. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  a  simple  fact  that  there 
has  never  been  In  history  an  example  of  sus- 
tained national  idealism  and  generosity  com- 
parable with  what  America  has  given  to  the 
world  since  1046. 

If  the  cynical  have  sometimes  sneered  at 
the  naivety  of  the  attitude  of  some  Ameri- 
cans towards  their  world  role,  and  if  others 
have  become  a  little  impatient  with  their 
desire  to  be  loved  and  appreciated,  does  this 
In  any  way  detract  from  the  achievements 
and  the  sacrlQee  that  made  it  all  poesible? 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  strategy 
and  the  miscalculations  of  Vietnam  can  any 
honest  and  unbiased  person  really  doubt 
that  this  tragic  conflict  has  been  sustained 
for  so  long  by  the  mass  of  the  American  peo- 
ple from  nootlvea  that  were  almost  entirely 
selfless? 

Let  us  remember  then  that  we  are  watch- 
ing the  crisis  not  only  of  our  nearest  and 
least  dispensable  ally,  but  of  a  great  nation 
whose  influence  baa  been  on  the  whol«  over- 
whelmingly beneficial  to  the  civilised  world. 

BAUANCX 

Finally,  It  may  not  be  quite  Irrelevant 
In  the  middle  of  our  "great  debate"  about 
Europe,  to  strike  the  balance  of  our  rela- 
tionships and  debts  with  the  various  coun- 
trlee    Involved. 

Do  we  owe  to  any  single  country  of  West- 
em  Europe— or  indeed  to  all  of  them  to- 
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gether — a  tenth  of  what  we  owe  to  the 
United  States?  In  mat«rial  benefits,  in  pro- 
teclion.  or  In  loyal  support  In  most  of  our 
dlfflcultles? 

Which,  for  example,  has  been  the  better 
and  more  vinselflsh  friends  to  Britain  and 
I  he  rest  of  the  Western  world:  Prance  or 
the    United    States? 

America  Is  In  a  mess.  Not  Just  in  a  finan- 
cial and  economic  mess,  either,  but  torn  by 
social  problems  which  are  In  part  a  [>roduct 
of  prosperity  (and  thus  a  warning  to  us 
uU  ) . 

Tlie  United  States  Is  a  nation  rich  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  survive  the  economic 
crisis:  and  the  Americans  are  fundament- 
Hlly  a  people  great  enough  and  stable  enough 
to  pull  through  their  social  crisis  In  the 
end. 

Once  again,  we  had  better  hope  they  do. 
!oT  they  are  still  our  shield  and  our  ultl- 
luate    sheet    anchor. 

Meanwhile,  may  we~^ope  that  our  Oovem- 
ment  and  people — even,  perhaps,  our  bank- 
ers— will  react  to  the  American  crisis  with 
sympathy,  generosity,  and  the  maximum  of 
practical  help?  It  aeems  a  small  enough  re- 
turn to  make  for  inestimable  benefits 
received. 

Ci'RRENT  Events  by  John  Gordon 

Remembering  how,  when  we  bad  money 
I  roubles,  some  Americans  were  Inclined  to 
be  pityingly  patronising,  naturally  It  now 
amuses  us  to  see  them  having  their  dollar 
cheques    sniffed    at. 

But   don't   let   us   carry   the    Joke   too   far 
When    a    tremor    .shakes    America's    economy 
inevitably  it  shakes  our  economy  too.  And 
that    we    canix>t    contemplate    with    equa- 
nimity. 

But  we  can  afford  some  pleasure  over  the 
fact  that  the  all -conquerl ng  Jape  are  taking 
a  bit  of  stick  from  the  Americans.  Japan 
has  become  the  third  largest  Industrial  na- 
tion In  the  world.  We  are  constantly  ad- 
vised to  admire  her  brlUlance  and  follow 
her    example. 

But  what  are  the  real  reasons  for  her  phe- 
nomenal progress?  Primarily  that  she  spends 
virtually  nothing  on  defence,  relying  on  the 
US.  to  protect  her.  She  also  spends  virtu- 
ally nothing  on  foreign  aid.  In  contrast  to 
the  Americans.  Comparatively  little  on  so- 
cial welfare,  and  underpays  her  workers 
compared  with  American  and  European 
rates. 

As  nearly  one-third  of  all  her  exports  go 
to  America  where  they  sell  easily  because 
the  yen  is  undervalued,  the  Americans  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  stand  Idly  by  and 
watch  their  balance  of  payments  go  steadily 
into    the    red. 

So  now  they  strike  back,  producing  sqtieals 
of  rage  from  Japanese  industrialists.  The 
squeals  should  be  music  In  the  ears  of  Brit- 
ish workers,  also  hard  hit  by  a  flood  of  cheap 
Japanese    goods. 


NATIONAL   HOUSING    ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  oaco 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
introduce  for  appropriate  referral  a  bill 
which  would  make  available  a  source  of 
credit  within  the  means  of  families  of 
modest  Income  with  which  they  can  ob- 
tain funds  to  maintain  and  improve 
their  homes. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee's  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee, I  have,  over  the  past  year,  had  the 


privilege  of  participating  in  a  ver>'  in- 
tensive study  of  Just  how  our  existing 
housing  programs  are  operating.  To 
grossly  over-generalize,  I  would  say  that 
the  most  basic  and  significant  findings 
to  come  out  of  our  study  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  If  national  liousing  goals  are  to 
be  achieved,  exclusive  emphasis  on  ac- 
tions which  tend  to  stimulate  housing 
production  will  not  be  sufficient.  Total 
housing  production  requirements  fol- 
low- and  moderate -income  families  will 
reach  impossible  proportions  unless 
there  is  much  greater  emphasis  and  ex- 
Iienditure  of  effort  on  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  the  existing  hous- 
ing supply ;  and 

Second,  If  national  housing  goals  are 
to  be  achieved,  a  fimdamental  restruc- 
turing of  the  basic  delivery  system  of 
Federal  housing  assistance  is  essential. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  finding — 
the  need  to  restructure  tlie  basic  delivery 
system  for  Federal  housing  assistance — 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  now  has  un- 
der active  consideration,  legislation 
which  would  do  Just  this.  The  bill  which 
I  introduce  today,  addresses  itself  to  one 
aspect  of  our  other  finding — that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  a  program  which 
will  provide  funds  for  housing  preserva- 
tion and  improvement  at  rates  the  cur- 
rent owners  of  tlie  housing  can  afford. 

The  major  existing  Federal  program 
in  the  area  of  housing  preservation — 
the  section  312  rehabilitation  loan  pro- 
gram— is  very  limited  in  coverage,  and 
even  this  limited  program  is  scheduled  to 
be  phased  out  as  a  separate  program 
within  the  next  few  years  if  either  the 
administration's  urban  development  spe- 
cial revenue-sharing  proposal  or  the 
Housing  Subcommittee's  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  prx)posal  is  en- 
acted. What  is  needed,  and  needed 
urgently,  is  a  program  which  could  per- 
form the  same  functions  as  the  section 
312  program,  but  with  much  broader 
coverage  and  at  less  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  per  unit  repaired  or  re- 
liabilltated. 

At  recent  heaaings  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee,  Congressman  Don  Fraser 
provided  some  very  ingenious  and  con- 
structive recommendations  for  the  Sub- 
committee's consideration.  His  bill,  H.R. 
7882,  would  expand  the  special  FTHA 
liorae  improvement  loan  programs  au- 
thorized tmder  sections  203  (ki  and 
220 (hi  of  the  National  Hoiising  Act  to 
include  the  provision  of  section  235-type 
interest  subsidy  payments  on  behalf  of 
owners  of  modest  homes.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty I  have  with  this  proposal  is  that 
the  provision  of  interest  subsidies  alone 
is  not  eDough  to  msike  it  workable. 

At  present,  the  sections  203 (ki  and 
220  (h>  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
dead  programs.  The  current  FHA  interest 
ceiling  of  7  percent  does  not  provide  suf- 
ficient inducement  for  private  lenders  to 
originate  what  are  essentially  second 
mortgage-type  loans,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  advocate  authorizing  a  much 
higher  interest  rate  for  these  loans,  with 
a  Federal  subsidy  making  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  higher  rate  and  one 
which  would  be  reasonable  to  families  of 
modest  income:  the  cost  of  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  prohibitive. 


ITiere  is  precedent,  however,  for 
utilizing  the  services  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  and  the 
newly  created  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  to  make  funds  avail- 
able and  keep  financing  costs  at  reason- 
able levels  for  middle-income  homeown- 
ers. Title  V  of  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970  was  designed  to  do 
this  by  having  private  mortgage  lenders 
make  7-percent  mortgage  loans  on  homes 
costing  less  than  $20,000  in  low-cost  areas 
or  less  than  a  maximum  of  $30,000  in 
higher-cost  areas.  These  mortgages  could 
then  be  sold  by  the  lerder  to  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortga^  e  Association — 
FNMA — or  to  the  newly  created  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation, 

FNMA  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  were  established 
by  Congress  as  quasi-private  corporations 
to  provide  a  secondary  market  for  mort- 
gages. Both  agencies  finance  their  mort- 
gage acquisitions  by  issuing  bonds,  and 
their  operations  are  expected  to  be  fully 
self-supporting.  Therefore,  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  purchase  these  7-per- 
cent mortgages  unless  they  were  reim- 
bursed for  the  difference  between  their 
net  earnings  on  the  7-percent  mortgages 
and  their  current  average  cost  of  bor- 
rowing. At  the  time  title  V  was  being 
considered  by  the  Congress,  their  average 
cost  of  borrowing  was  close  to  8  percent. 
Under  title  V,  the  difference  is  to  be 
made  up  by  quarterly  subsi<3j'  payments 
from  the  DepsLrtment  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.  These  payments  may 
extend  over  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 
However,  if  interest  rates  and  the  cost  of 
borrowing  decline,  the  subsidy  payments 
would  be  correspondingly  reduced.  HUD 
has  authority  to  contract  to  make  the 
subsidy  payments  over  the  life  of  the 
mortgage  for  as  long  as  the  difference  in 
net  mortgage  yields  and  average  bor- 
rowing costs  exists.  However,  the  amount 
of  contract  authority  may  not  exceed  tlie 
amounts  approved  in  annual  appropria- 
tion acts. 

Under  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
the  same  subsidy'  scheme  already  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  title  V  would  be  used. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  as  imder 
title  V,  the  borrower  would  be  required  to 
increase  liis  loan  payments  if  his  income 
increases.  This  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  subsidy-  over  a  period  of  time. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  7-per- 
cent loan,  a  prospective  borrower  would 
have  to  allocate  at  least  20  percent  of  liis 
income  to  the  cost  of  housing.  If  the 
family's  income  increased,  it  would  still 
be  required  to  continue  applying  20  per- 
cent of  its  income  to  housing  expenses. 
Thus  a  rise  in  income  would  require  that 
the  homeowner  gradually  increase  his  in- 
terest payments  up  to  the  contract  rate 
on  the  loon.  This  would  increase  the  jield 
of  FNMA  or  FHLMC  on  the  loan  and 
thus  reduce  the  required  subsidy  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  top  priority  must  be 
given  to  maintaining  and  preserving  the 
existing  housing  stock  if  our  housing 
goals  are  to  be  achieved.  ITie  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  is  intended  to  be  a  major  step 
in  that  direction. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  Congressman 
Don  Fraser,  for  his  very  constructive  ef- 
forts in  this  \ital  area  of  housing  preser- 
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vatlon  and  rehabilitation  and  urge  both 
my  fellow  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  all  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  give  both  Congress- 
man Praskr'3  and  my  own  bill  their  care- 
ful consideration. 

I  believe  the  unique  subsidy  approach 
authorized  in  title  V  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970  could,  and 
should,  be  applied  to  home  improvement 
loans  also.  That  is  precisely  what  my  bill 
would  do.  If  there  was  one  issue  on  which 
there  was  very  nearly  universal  consensus 
during  the  recent  House  subcommittee 
hearings  on  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment legislation,  it  was  that  there  must 
be  much  greater  emphasis  on  preserving 
and  maintaining  our  existing  housing 
stock.  My  bill  would  help  to  do  this  by 
providing  families  of  modest  income  who 
wish  to  repair  and  mEiintaln  their  homes 
an  opportunity  to  do  so  at  prices  they 
can  afford. 


THE  JAPANESE  TEXTILE  QUOTAS 
THREAT    TO    U.S.    FARM    MARKETS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's annoimced  deadline  of  Friday  for 
Japan  to  agree  to  American  textile  quot- 
as is  disquieting  for  U.S.  farmers. 

Japan  is  their  first  and  only  billion - 
dollar-a-year  customer.  As  such,  it  de- 
serves the  utmost  in  coiu-teous  consid- 
eration. 

Currently  negotiations  are  under  way 
between  Ambassador  David  Kennedy  and 
representatives  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment in  Tokyo.  If  quotas  are  imposed 
unilaterally,  as  hinted  by  the  President, 
the  pain  of  this  action  must  somehow 
be  eased.  An  excellent  way  would  be  to 
lift  the  10-percent  surcharge.  The  Presi- 
dent must  give  high  priority  to  the  inter- 
est of  American  farmers  and  their  need 
to  sell  major  portions  of  their  products 
to  Japan. 

If  Japan  is  not  permitted  .some  conces- 
sion such  as  the  lifting  of  our  surcharge, 
It  could  easily  shift  a  considerable 
amount  of  its  purchases  of  com,  wheat, 
and  food  oils  to  other  countries.  The  re- 
cent tour  of  foreign  nations  by  Japanese 
Emperor  Hirohito  shows  his  nation's  In- 
terest in  developing  better  relations  with 
Europe.  No  doubt  these  include  expanded 
trade  possibilities. 

Exports  of  agricultural  goods  have 
been  the  life  blood  of  American  agricul- 
ture during  the  past  few  years.  They  have 
also  been  the  single  bright  spot  in  our 
balance-of-payments  pictiire.  This  year 
we  hope  to  export  the  production  of  70 
million  farm  acres  out  of  a  total  expected 
harvest  of  290  million  acres — more  than 
one-fourth  of  our  farm  production. 

In  my  State  of  Illinois  the  export  por- 
tion is  even  greater.  We  sell  in  overseas 
markets  the  production  of  1  acre  out  of  3. 

Soybeans  are  the  best  example  of 
trade  expansion.  Farmers  have  doubled 
their  soybean  production  in  the  past  12 
years.  They  exported  the  soybean  har- 
vest from  23  million  acres  during  the 
most    recent    crop    year.    Before    1960, 
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U.S.  farmers  did  not  even  grow  that 
many  acres  of  soybeans  altogether. 

Japan  has  been  our  leading  customer 
for  soybeans  sold  oversems.  Last  year 
they  purchased  $305  million  of  soybeans 
and  soybean  meal  paying  for  them  with 
dollars.  The  Japanese  also  purchased 
$333  million  worth  of  feed  grains  last 
year. 

In  the  past  year,  Japan  purchased 
more  thar  $1.2  billion  worth  of  our  agri- 
cultural products,  up  20  percent  over  the 
previous  year.  This  is  an  excellent  mar- 
ket which  American  farmers  are  coming 
to  rely  upon  more  and  more. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Japan  has  de- 
layed far  too  long  removing  its  restric- 
tive quotas  on  imports  of  U.S.  grapefruit 
and  citrus  juices,  and  many  other  items, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
tremendously  productive  country  is  our 
best  single  customer  for  agricultural 
products  and  has  been  expanding  its 
purchases  each  year. 

Whatever  action  our  negotiators  take 
in  obtaining  an  agreement  on  the  volume 
of  textile  imports,  we  must  reasture  Ja- 
pan that  our  surcharge  will  be  lifted 
soon.  Japanese  leaders  must  be  offered  a 
settlement  they  can  accept  with  honor. 
We  must  not  force  Japan  into  a  posi- 
tion unacceptable  to  its  people.  This 
would  be  particularly  serious  at  a  time 
when  our  relationship  with  nearly  all 
Asian  nations  is  changing.  We  expect 
Japan  to  play  a  leading  role  in  providing 
stability  in  Asia,  and  we  must  not  dimin- 
ish her  ability  to  do  so. 

If  we  force  Japan  to  bow  to  textile 
quotas,  the  American  farmer,  already 
hurt  by  depressed  grain  prices,  could 
suffer  lost  markets. 

The  American  farmer  certainly  does 
not  need  any  new  problems.  In  obtaining 
a  textile  agreement  with  Japan  our  ne- 
gotiations must  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution,  restraint,  and  consideration. 
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ST.  PAUL  IS  FIRST  WITH  COM- 
PLETE RECYCLING  CENTER 

HON    JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

iiF      MIN.VESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
all  recognize  that  awareness  of  a  problem 
Is  the  first  step  toward  its  solution,  little 
is  accomplished  after  awareness  If  we 
only  point  and  moan.  In  the  last  year  and 
a  half  we  have  become  increasingly  aware 
of  the  threat  man  poses  to  his  environ- 
ment and  the  damage  he  has  already 
done.  Since  then,  we  have  continued  to 
hear  the  rhetoric  of  the  pointers  and 
moaners — which  I  would  hardly  want  to 
criticize  since  they  do  .serve  a  purfxjse — 
yet  we  infrequently  hear  from  the  people 
who  are  goini?  about  their  business  and 
accomplishing  something  worthwhile. 

Minnesota,  a  State  with  so  many  en- 
vironmental opportunities  to  offer  to  the 
outdoorsman,  the  sportsman,  and  the 
average  citizen  who  enjoys  nature,  has 
often  been  first  in  the  fight  to  preserve 
and  clean  up  the  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  once  again  Minnesota  has  scored  an 


environmental  first  and  equally  happy 
that  it  has  happened  in  my  district  of 
Saint  Paul. 

We  are  aware  that  the  environment 
not  only  means  the  forests  and  the  lakes, 
but  also  the  urban  and  suburban  envi- 
ronment around  our  homes  and  offices. 

We  urge  our  fellow  citizens  to  clean  up 
the  mess  and  also  to  preserve  the  pre- 
servable.  but  all  too  often  the  means  to 
do  that  are  not  readily  available. 

Recycling  is  a  prime  example.  We  first 
looked  upon  recycling  as  something  of 
a  panacea  to  many  of  our  urban  en- 
vironmental problems.  Unfortiinately  it 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  major  disappoint- 
ment. 

That  is  why  I  would  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  efforts  by  the  Theodore 
Hamm  Co..  the  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Mid- 
west, Inc.,  and  the  Occupational  Train- 
ing Center  to  set  up  and  operate  a  com- 
plete can  and  bottle  recycling  center  in 
St.  Paul — a  first  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  could  be  a  model  for 
the  future — private  enterprise  working 
with  a  public  spirited  attitude  to  help 
clean  up  our  environment. 

For  the  complete  details  of  this  en- 
vironmental first,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Octo- 
ber 7.  1971.  edition  of  the  St.  Paul  Pio- 
neer Press-Dispatch  by  Bob  Goligoskl. 

The  article  follows : 
Most  Complkte  VS.  Can,  Botti-e  Recycling 
Plant  To  Oi»en  Hcke 
(By  Bob  Oollgoekl) 

The  moet  oomprehenalve  bottle  and  can 
recycling  center  In  the  United  States  will 
open  Oct.  26   In  St.   Paul's  Midway  district. 

Offlcl&ls  oi  the  Tlieodore  Hanun  Co.  and 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Midwest,  Inc.,  announced 
today  that  the  center  will  be  operated  by  the 
Occupational  Training  Center  (OTC)  in  a 
former  factory  buUdlng  at  66  Pelham  Blvd. 

To  launch  the  program,  they  gave  $60,000 
to  OTC  executive  director  John  DuRand  at  a 
news  conference  in  Mlnneap>olls. 

The  two  firms  plan  to  give  OTC  an  addi- 
tional $60,000  to  cover  any  operating  losses 
OTC  may  Incur  during  Its  operation  of  the 
center 

Hamm's  and  Coca-Cola  also  wtll  spend 
$25,000  for  center  promotional  and  educa- 
tional activities. 

OTC.  a  nonprofit  organization  offering  Jobs 
and  Job  training  to  disabled  Mlnnesotaus. 
will  operate  the  center  with  an  Initial  staff 
of  20  workers. 

DuRand  said  he  has  checked  with  food 
and  beverage  container  manufacturers  and 
been  told  that  "our  program  surpasses  any 
permanent,  full -time  recycling  effort  In  the 
United  States.  We  will  be  accepting  all  tyi>es 
of  clean  glass  containers  and  all  types  of 
clean  metal  containers,  everything  from 
catsup  bottles  to  soup  cans,  except  aerosol, 
paint  or  oil  cans." 

Midwest  president  Robert  E.  Msore  ex- 
plained that  Income  received  from  glass  and 
metal  companies  for  reclaimed  materials  will 
be  divided  equally  between  OTC  and  those 
who  bring  containers  to  the  center. 

OTC  will  pay  one-half  cent  per  pound  for 
clear  and  amber  glass  bottles  and  one-fourth 
cent  per  pound  for  green  glass  bottles.  Steel 
cans  will  be  redeemed  ai  the  rate  of  one- 
fourth  cent  per  pound  while  aluminum  cans 
will  bring  five  cents  per  pound. 

Robert  T.  Oorman.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  chief  operating  officer  at  Hamm's, 
aald  that  after  examining  various  recycling 
programs  throughout  the  rr)untry  Hamm's 
found  that  moet  of  the  programa  are  not 
rousing  success  stories  because  they  generally 
aooept  only  one  kind  of  container  'glass  or 
metal)    or  are  operated  only  part-time. 
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"We  determined."  stressed  Oorman.  "that 
we  had  to  establish  a  comprehensive  recy- 
cling center  In  order  to  provide  significant 
service  to  our  major  metropolitan  area." 

Initially,  the  center  will  be  open  from  8 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  Tuesdays  through  Sat- 
urdays. The  facility  will  be  named  the  Met- 
ropolitan Bottle  Si  Can  Recycling  Center. 

Much  of  the  $60,000  seed  money  will  be 
used  to  buy  equipment  including  trucks, 
crushing  devices  and  metal  separators. 

DuRand  said  organizations  planning  to 
bring  containers  to  the  center  can  obtain 
additional  Information  about  the  program  by 
calling  48&-0334. 


FORCED    BUSING 


HON.  WnilAM  S.  BROOWFIF'D 

K     MICBIGA  N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
recent  articles  from  newspapers  in  the 
18th  District  of  Michigan  offer  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  forced-busing  is- 
sue. 

They  are  commendable  not  only  for 
their  discussion  of  the  problem  itself  but 
also,  because  they  address  the  possible 
consequences  of  forced  busing. 

The  first  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
Henry  Hogan,  publisher  of  the  Eccentric 
of  Birmingham.  Mich.  The  second  was 
authored  by  Mr.  Richard  P.  Miller,  the 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Tribune  of  Royal 
Oak.  Mich. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  found  them  to  be  val- 
uable restatements  of  the  issue  and  I 
feel  that  they  should  be  included  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  Eirticles  follow : 

[Prom   the   Birmingham    (Mich.)    Eccentric, 
Oct.  7,   19711 

A  Real  Threat 

It  will  do  little  good  to  react  emotionally 
to  U.S.  District  Judge  Stephen.  J.  Roth's 
action  asking  for  plans  to  Improve  Integra- 
tion In  Detroit  even  if  It  means  the  involve- 
ment of  suburban  school  districts. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  would  be  equally 
foolish  to  Ignore  the  magnitude  of  any  con- 
clusions which  could  sound  the  death  knell 
for  school  districts  which  strive  to  provide 
quality  education  for  taxpayers  who  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  extra  money. 

We  always  have  believed  that  school  dis- 
tricts should  get  out  of  the  transportation 
btislness  and  spend  what  monies  they  have 
on  improving  the  quality  of  education 
offered  In  the  Individual  school  districts. 

The  main  question,  though,  posed  by  the 
Judge  Roth  action  Is  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  a  federal  Judge  can 
virtually  dissolve  existing  governmental 
bodies  by  fiat. 

The  courts  uphold  the  concept  of  "due 
process."  and  under  our  governmental  system 
that  means  by  legislative  action. 

It  is  not  really  a  question  of  whether 
busing  Is  a  good  or  bad  concept.  There  are 
arguments  pro  and  con. 

But  If  a  federal  Judge  has  the  power  to 
dissolve  duly  constituted  governmental  body 
In  the  name  of  a  good  cause,  might  not  a 
less  noble  Judge  use  the  power  for  a  bad 
cause? 

If  Judge  Roth's  Intention  Is  really  to  chal- 
lenge the  due  process  equity  of  the  state  by 
criticizing  the  manner  In  which  It  develops 
formxilas  for  the  distribution  of  state  aid. 
that  Is  one  thing.  But  If  by  his  action  he 
challenges  the  right  of  local  districts  to  regu- 
late their  school  policies,  then  we  believe  b« 
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is  reaching  beyond  the  authority  invested  In 
him. 

In  any  case,  hysteria  among  suburban 
residents  will  do  little  to  focus  sharp  atten- 
tion on  the  real  threat,  which  Is  the  poesl- 
bUlty  that  local  control  of  school  districts 
could  be  jeopardized  If  what  Judge  Roth 
does  Is  ultimately  upheld  by  appellate  and 
and  the  VS.  Supreme  Court. 

(From  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Dally  Tribune, 

Oct.  8.  19711 

What's  Behind  Busing? 

(By  Richard  P.  MlUer) 

Hard  to  think  of  school  busing  as  part  of 
a  smoke  screen  blown  up  by  a  conservative 
group.  Isn't  It?  But  In  the  case  of  Detroit 
school  Integration  it  was  Just  such  a  group 
that  first  publicly  proposed  children  be  bused 
to  and  from  the  suburbs. 

It's  jUBt  like  the  fox's  brush.  Remember? 
One  fox  lost  his  tall,  and  went  about  try- 
ing to  persuade  all  the  other  foxes  that  tall- 
less  was  the  only  way  to  be.  He  figured.  If  I 
can't  have  one,  neither  should  anyone  else. 

The  fox  In  this  case  Is  the  Concerned  Citi- 
zens for  Better  Education  organization  of 
Detroit,  a  conservative  group  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  recall  of  several  liberal 
school  board  members  In  that  great,  gray  city. 

There  Is  still  school  segregation  In  De- 
troit; children  there  are  still  divided  by  race, 
even  though  they  live  amongst  each  other. 
CCBE  Is  not  interested  In  changing  this 
situation  very  far  or  fast. 

Under  attack,  the  finger-pointers  of  dingy 
Detroit  have,  typically,  turned  their  backs  on 
their  own  problems  and  sought  scapegoats 
afield.  Recently,  "those  gun-crazy  suburbs" 
served  as  their  emotional  outlet.  And  now. 
those  who  adhere  to  the  Detroit  CCBE  line 
figure:  "If  they're  going  to  pick  on  us.  we'll 
see  that  those  'limousine  liberals'  out  along 
Woodward  get  picked  on.  too." 

I  don't  think  It's  possible  to  misread  the 
economic  and  political  character  of  South 
Oakland  County  aind  Warren  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  did  the  man  who  coined  "limousine 
liberals."  But  that  Is  merely  the  Insult  added 
to  the  proverbial  Injury. 

No.  there  are  so  very  many  bad  things  about 
the  kind  of  busing  program  being  studied  In 
Detroit  and  L.anslng  that  one  can  scarcely 
decide  where  to  begin  enumerating  them. 
When  a  public  proposal  Is  promoted  by  the 
apparent  malicious  envy  of  a  pressure  group, 
little  else  can  be  expected. 

After  Its  maliciousness,  the  prc^osal's  lack 
of  logic  Impresses  me  the  most.  Is  the  quality 
of  public  education  In  Inner  Detroit  sub- 
standard? Pew  would  disagree.  Certainly,  the 
children  who  would  be  btised  from  Detroit 
to  the  suburbs  would  enjoy  better  schooling. 

But  what.  then,  of  the  suburban  children 
who  are  taken  to  Detroit?  If  equal  standards 
of  education  are  the  aim.  as  some  would  have 
us  believe,  does  busing  erase  the  Inequality 
or  only  continue  It  with  different  victims? 

Some  busing  prop>onents,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  would  have  every  town,  every  block 
in  the  area  balanced  exactly  by  the  racial 
proportion  of  the  metropolitan  area.  And 
their  answer  lor  the  lack  of  racial  balance  In 
the  Detroit  area  Is  to  swap  kids  lor  the  day — 
every  day. 

Let's  pursue  tills  reasoning.  There  are  many 
blacks  in  Mississippi.  There  are  few  In  Idaho. 
Do  we  line  up  Jumbo  Jets  at  the  airport  every 
day  and  swap  kids  between  Idaho  and  Missis- 
sippi? It  Is  as  logical  as  Judge  Roth's  interest 
in  Detroit  metropolitan  busing. 

Consider  the  arbitrary  boundaries  for  bus- 
ing proposed  by  the  CCBE.  My  brother.  Jan. 
lives  In  Berkley  about  100  yards  north  of 
Eleven-Mile.  We  live  In  Royal  Oak,  about  100 
yards  north  of  Twelve-Mile.  Does  this  mean 
that  his  son  gets  swapped  and  my  daughters 
don't.  Just  because  the  proposal  sets  "twelve 
miles  from  the  City-County  Building"  as  an 
arbitrary  radltis? 

Does  this  mean  that  Hazel  Park.  Oak  Park. 
Ferndale,  Huntington  Woods,  feasant  Ridge 
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and  the  southern  halves  of  Royal  Oak,  Mad- 
ison Heights,  Berkley,  Warren  and  South- 
field  are  racist  or  something,  and  from  there 
on  northward  everything's  fine? 

If  we  can  all  be  arbitrary,  I^•e  a  different 
radius  to  propose:  eight  miles. 

The  point  is  that  all  such  boundary  lines 
are  arbitrary.  And  unless  the  lines  end  In 
farm  fields  north  of  Sterling  Heights,  Troy 
and  Pontlac.  or  beyond  West  Bloomfleld. 
Novl  or  Livonia,  they  will  create  such  Irra- 
tional conditions  as  some  neighborhood  chil- 
dren bused  while  others  are  not. 

But  extending  the  boundary  lines  to  the 
farm  fields  may  well  magnify  the  already 
formidable  logistics  problem  of  moving  all 
those  kids,  twlce-a-day,  every  day  during 
rush  hour. 

That  could  well  be  why  CCBE  reduced  Its 
proposed  plan  from  Including  86  school  dis- 
tricts tliroughout  the  trl-county  area  to 
60  districts  within  the  12-mlle  radltis  when 
given  a  week  by  Judge  Roth  to  formalize 
their  earlier  proposals. 

And  now  consider  the  kids.  I  don't  want 
mine  to  grow  up  thinking  the  only  people 
in  the  world  are  white,  suburban  people. 
Nor  should  a  black  kid  have  to  grow  up 
thinking  the  world  begins  and  ends  on  Brush 
Street.  But  packing  my  kids,  and  black  kids. 
into  buses  and  putting  them  on  the  express- 
way in  long,  expensive  yellow  caravans  twice 
a  day  answers  neither  need  in  a  realistic 
fashion. 

It  only  answers  the  need  of  a  Detroit  or- 
ganization to  spin  Its  spleen  on  someone 
else,  and  Detroit's  need  to  get  on  a  horse 
and  gallop  off  In  any  direction  but  that  of 
facing  Its  own  ugly  realities  and  solving 
them  In  Detroit. 

Well,  they're  not  going  to  do  It  with  my 
kids. 


RURAL  MIGRATION 


HON.  BOB  E(  KHARDT 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  revolution  in  rural  America. 
Agriculture,  once  the  domain  of  the  in- 
dependent family  farmer,  today  is  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  big  business. 
Increasingly,  farms  are  industrialized, 
food  and  fiber  production  is  mechanized, 
and  markets  are  monopolized. 

This  has  been  a  revolution  of  enormous 
consequences.  A  hundred  thousand  farms 
a  year  have  folded  for  each  of  the  last 
30  years — 3  million  farms  in  all — and  the 
end  is  not  in  sight.  For  each  of  those 
shutdown  farms,  it  is  estimated  that  one 
smalltown  businessman  has  had  to  close 
up  shop.  In  all.  30  million  people  have 
been  forced  to  leave  rural  America  and 
flee  to  the  cities.  Left  behind  are  14  mil- 
hon  people  in  rural  poverty,  and  millions 
more  in  near  poverty.  Whole  towns  are 
being  boarded  up  and  abandoned. 

The  cities  have  had  to  absorb  these 
rural  refugees,  and  neither  the  cities  nor 
the  refugees  were  prepared  for  each 
other,  A  visit  to  the  black  ghettos  of 
Newark  and  New  Haven,  a  walk  through 
the  "white  Appalachian  "  shanty  towns 
of  Columbus  or  Chicago,  and  a  trip  to  the 
barrios  of  Los  Angeles  or  Houston  makes 
clear  what  the  cities  and  the  refugees 
have  done  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  21.  1971.  NBC 
Television  broadcast  an  hour-long  docu- 
mentar\'  on  this  important  public  is.sue. 
Entitled  "Leaving  Home  Blues:  An  WBC 
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White  Paper  on  Rural  Migration,"  the 
documentary  probed  into  the  human 
consequences  of  the  migration.  NBC 
filmed  In  three  States— North  Carolina, 
Nebraska,  and  Texas. 

The  networic  went  into  the  city  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  into  some  of  the  neigh- 
borhoods of  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict in  that  city,  and  Interviewed  people 
who  had  migrated  there  from  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas.  For  years,  Hous- 
ton has  Ijeen  a  lure  to  those  fleeing  from 
the  deprivatioii  of  their  rural  homes. 
During  the  1950's,  east  Texas  blacks 
came  off  their  farms  and  poured  into 
Houston,  wliere  they  now  make  up  a 
quarter  of  the  population.  In  the  1960s, 
Houston  has  provided  tlie  same  kind  of 
attraction  for  rural  Mexican  Anu-ricaiis 
in  south  Texas.  The  flgxu-es  are  dra- 
matic— in  1960  there  were  75,000  Mexi- 
can Americana  there;  today,  the  n'un- 
ber  IS  estimated  to  be  more  than  170,000. 
There  is  an  increase  of  125  percent,  while 
the  rest  of  the  population  was  increas- 
ing by  31  percent. 

What  do  these  migrants  find  in 
Houston?  First  of  all,  there  most  likely 
will  be  a  job.  Dr.  Sam  Schulman.  a 
professor  of  sociology  at  the  University 
of  Houston,  conducted  a  study  in  tlie 
summer  of  1970  which  revealed  that  nine 
of  10  Mexican- American  migrants  into 
Houston  came  without  a  job  in  hand, 
but  that  90  percent  of  these  newcomers 
found  employment  within  2  months  of 
arrival.  While  underemployment  is  wide- 
spread in  Houston,  the  unemployment 
rate  in  this  city  stands  at  the  remark- 
ably low  rate  of  2.5  percent. 

This  does  not  mean  that  tliese  immi- 
grants from  Uie  Rio  Grande  Valley  have 
entered  the  American  mainstream.  They 
take  jobs  at  the  lowest  rimg  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder,  and  their  take-home  pay 
will  allow  no  frills.  The  houses  In  Hous- 
ton are  no  better  than  those  that  were 
left  behind;  often  they  are  much  worse. 
Pood  Is  more  expensive,  and  the  cost  of 
travel  is  prohibitive.  For  these  riiral 
refugees,  city  life  itself  is  so  alien  and 
so  oppressive  that  hundreds  of  families 
pile  mto  cars,  buses  and  tiains  every 
weekend  to  make  the  long  trek  "home" 
for  a  visit  in  the  valley. 

But  they  come  back  to  the  city. 
Whether  real  or  not,  there  is  the  expec- 
tation that  things  can  t>e  better  in  Hous- 
ton. And  that  expectation  is  better  than 
the  known  reality  of  hard  times  back 
home. 

Mr.  President,  the  NBC  documentary 
offers  an  important  insiglit  into  the  trag- 
edy of  rural  migration.  It  is  dramatic 
documentation  of  this  country's  abject 
failure  m  the  countryside.  Private  deci- 
sions, taken  by  businessmen  in  pursuit  of 
economic  efficiency  and  greater  profit, 
have  been  allowed  to  alter  the  funda- 
mental face  and  cliaracter  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. There  has  t)een  a  massive  failure  of 
public  leadership  to  develop  a  national 
riiral  policy  to  serve  national — rather 
than  vested — interests. 

It  is  possible  yet  to  make  a  difference 
in  rural  America.  There  is  no  inevitabil- 
ity of  agribusiness  concentration,  leav- 
ing only  migration  as  an  alternative  for 
rural  America's  majority — small  farmers, 
farmworkers,  small-town  businessmen, 
and  others  outside  a  narrow  deflnition  of 
economic    efficiency.    This    Goverrunent 
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has  the  means,  and  it  clearly  lias  Uie  re- 
sponsibility, lo  meet  the  ne«is  and  aspi- 
ratiiiris  of  a  total  rural  population 

The  NBC  docimientary  is  a  maior  (on- 
tr;;  u::  ::  :  .  *he  public's  imdersUndlng 
of  Aiiu  ::,i  itappened  in  rural  .'Viiieri<*a. 
So  Uiat  all  Members  of  Congress  might 
have  Uie  opportunity  to  benefit  from  the 
documentary,  I  include  the  transcript  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Lbavino  Home  Bluis — An  NBC  News  White 

PAPrai  ON  Rural  Miobation 
(NBC    News    correspondents    Oarrlck    Utlcy 

and  Edwin  Newnuui;  Produced  by:  Martin 

Carr) 

BiGNAL  Jones.  Tlie  only  way  you're  going 
ta  solve  yoiu-  city  problems  is  to  solve  your 
rural  problen\s. 

Frank  Reams.  We  found  that  they're  all 
migrating.  Everyone,  white,  Indian,  and 
Negro. 

Boy.  New  York  .  .  . 

GntL.   Going   North    .    .   . 

Gnu..  Going  straight  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  ni  tell  you.  ifs  true, 
there's  nothing  down  here. 

BicNAL  JoNBS.  What  I  think  Is  going  to 
happen,  what  you've  got  to  have,  you've  got 
to  put  these  folks  back  In  the  <»untry  be- 
caiuse  the  cities  can't  take  them. 

BicHAKO  Stollb.  Moat  of  them  leave  this 
area,  because  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  here. 

GntL.  Waahmgton,  D.C. 

Boy.  To  Chicago. 

Boy.  I  have  to  go  up  North  to  try  to  make 
enough  money  to  help  myself  to  go  to  school 
n«xt  year,  and  also  to  help  my  parenW  In 
soffne  way. 

Mr.  Davis  They  can't  wait  to  get  out  of 
there  and  head  either  to  Washington.  D.C. 
or  New  York  City. 

Grandma  Cotton.  It's  hard  for  your  chil- 
dren to  leave  home.  It  Is  hard.  Nobody  knows 
how  hard  U  Is. 

Girl.  Going  up  North. 

Boy.  Going  to  New  York. 

GtRL.  I'm  leaving 

Tom  BaowM.  So  this  Is  a  tremendous  out- 
injgratlon.  And,  of  oorurse,  the  reason  Is  aim- 
ply  that  If  tHey  can't  make  a  living  here 
they  can't  stay  here. 

Senator  Monk  HAwmtoTON.  if  someone 
comes  back  down,  well  say,  from  New  York 
Ctty.  hell  tell  them  all  about  the  great  life 
m  New  York,  and  next  thing  you  know  two 
or  three  carloads  Is  going  up  there. 

HoRAcx  KoRNRCAY.  Ttiey  go,  and  they  have 
as  avint  or  an  uncle  or  a  cousin  who  has  al- 
ready gone  to  one  of  the  large  cities,  and  they 
move  In  with  them.  First  thing  you  know, 
they're  running  out  the  door*  and  the  win- 
dows. 

Roy  sowirs.  The  day  of  the  smaU  faxnier 
seems  to  be  rapidly  leaving  us. 

BioNAL  JONES.  What  the  farmer  gets  for 
his  crop,  he  Just  cant,  he  cant  do  It,  so  he 
quits. 

Joy  Hyslop  I  can't  figure  out  why  I  re- 
main. I  know  better.  I  know  I  have  to  get  out. 

James  Garrison.  What  do  we  have  In  Hali- 
fax County  at  this  time?  We  have  the  very 
otd.  the  disabled  and  the  young. 

Othal  Brand.  Once  we  educate  the  young 
pteople,  they're  not  going  back  into  the  Helds. 

Mr.  Davis.  So  there's  only  one  place  for 
the  kids  to  go.  as  they  see  It,  and  that's  up 
Iforth. 

James  Garrison.  We  pat  them  on  the  back, 
and  wish  them  luck  as  we  put  them  on  the 
tius,  and  send  them  to  other  states. 

Daniel  Acevedo.  So  I  guess  X  might  have 
to  go  up  North,  either  Chicago,  Toledo,  or 
aome  big  city. 

Boy.  There's  a  lot  ot  money  up  there  In 
Mew  York,  and  down  Here,  they  don't  have 
any  good  paying  jobs. 

Mr.  Davis.  Friday  night  they  graduate. 
Saturday  morning  they're  going  to  get  on  a 
J>us,  or  hitch-hike  their  way  to  Washington, 
t>.C.  or  New  York.  That's  where  It's  ^t. 
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Uti-ey.  All  of  us  are  aware  that  there  are 
too  many  people  In  America's  cltlea.  But  few 
of  us  know  why  this  Is  so.  We  have  spent  the 
last  nve  months  trying  to  find  out  why — look- 
ing into  the  causes  of  Rural  Migration.  We 
selected  three  areas  of  the  country  to  ex- 
anUne  closely.  Tonight  «.e  present  our  results. 
For  most  young  Americans,  high  school 
graduation  Is  the  beginning  of  a  bright 
future.  Tot  these  young  graduatee.  In  Scot- 
land Neck,  North  Carolina.  It  Is  a  forced 
separation  from  family  and  friends.  The  be- 
ginning of  a  long  Journey  north.  In  search 
of  the  work  and  future  they  cannot  find  at 
home.  Going  North  has  become  such  a  stand- 
ard part  of  graduation  here,  it's  been  said 
that  these  youngsters  graduate  with  a 
diploma  In  one  hand  and  a  bus  ticket  In  the 
other. 

A  welftire  worker  In  Scotland  Neck.  North 
Carolina  commented.  These  people  have  only 
three  places  to  go:  heaven,  hell  and  Balti- 
more." Over  176,000  blacks  have  left  North 
Carolina  for  the  cities  in  the  last  ten  years. 
In  the  same  period,  the  entire  South  has  seen 
an  exodus  of  almost  one  and  a  half  million 
blacks.  Although  It  U  still  easier  for  a  white 
to  get  a  Job  in  the  South  than  a  black,  the 
problem  Is  not  racial.  It's  economic.  This 
graduating  class  would  till  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  town's  Industrial  Jobs.  But  the 
Jobs  axe  not  avaUable. 

Scotland  Neck  township  hasn't  been  able 
to  support  Its  children  for  a  long  time.  It's 
lost  12  percent  of  its  population  in  the  past 
ten  years. 

The  town's  quiet  charm  can  no  longer  hide 
the  increasing  numbers  of  abandoned  houses 
along  its  streets  and  back  roads.  Scotland 
Neck  Is  slowly  dying,  as  are  numy  small  towns 
In  North  Carolliia.  Last  month,  the  state 
legislature  passed  a  bill  In  which  96  towns 
were  legally  wiped  off  the  North  Carolina 
map. 

Towiis  die  when  people  leave.  Producer 
Martin  Carr  asked  Principal  Stewart  Wooten 
at>out  the  graduation  exodus  at  Scotland 
Neck  High  School. 

Carr.  Of  the  147  students  who  will  be 
graduating,  how  many  of  them  will  be  leav- 
ing? 

WooTEN.  Approximately  98  or  97  percent. 
Carr.  Is  anything  done  here  to  prepare  the 
student   for  the  eventual  graduation   when 
he's  on  the  Job  market? 

WooTEN.  Yes.  we  have  vocational  type 
courses   here.   For  example,   bricklaying. 

Carr.  Do  they  go  out  and  actually  build 
brick  buildings? 

WooTEN.  Yes.  now  we  have  students  who 
have  built  waUs  in  buUdlngs  here,  to  help  to 
develop  more  classroom  space  in  the  school. 
They  have  been  to  other  schools  in  this  area 
that  needed  work  done  on  buildings  and  they 
have  done  beautiful  work. 

Carr.  Can't  any  of  these  students  go  out 
and  get  jobs  as  bricklayers  in  this  area  or  do 
they  have  to  head  for  the  clUes? 

WooTEN.  Well,  they  have  to  go  to  larger 
urban  areas  either  In  state  or  out  of  state. 
For  example,  there  are  probably  oiUy  two 
small  local  contractors  here  in  this  com- 
munity. 

Carr.  And  there  arc  no  Jobs  with  Ihem? 
WooTEN.  That's  right. 

DWAYNE  Walls.  The  kids  who  get  out  of 
high  school  find  when  they  get  out  of  high 
school  that  society  has  deceived  them.  Soci- 
ety lias  told  them  that  they— If  they  stick  it 
out  and  get  a  diploma  from  high  school,  that 
diploma  will  be  negotiable  In  the  job  market. 
And  they  find  that  It  isn't,  and  so  they  leave, 
and  they  go  straight  north  Into  the  urban 
ghettos — and  they  don't  vrant  to  leave.  Tliafs 
the  tragedy  of  the  rural  to  urban  migration 
thing.  In  this  country,  every  man  tbeorell- 
caUy  Is  guaranteed  the  right  to  live  where  he 
shall— where  he  wants  to  live,  and  earn  a 
living  the  way  he  wants  to  earn  a  living. 
These  people  are  denied  those  two  rights. 

Carr.  You  graduate  on  Friday  and  you're 
leaving  on  Saturday? 
Raymond.  Yes. 
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Carr.  How  come  so  fast? 

Raymond.  Well,  first  of  all  there's  no  good 
money  down  in  North  Carolina,  especially  In 
Scotland  Neck. 

Josephine.  There  are  not  very  many  Jobs 
here,  and  the  money  Is  very  scarce.  And  you 
can  barely  make  a  living.  Especially  Lf  you 
have  a  family. 

Aaron.  I  think  If  there  were  some  jobs 
down  here,  you  could  make  It  down  here.  But 
aU  the  Jobs  are  up  north. 

Carr   Do  you  want  to  leave? 
Willie  Lee.  Well,  not  really  because  I  like 
North  Carolina.  But  as  I  said  earlier,  I  want 
to  go  where  I  can  make  it. 

Carr.  How  does  your  mother  feel  about 
your  leaving? 

Willie  Lee.  Well,  she's  agreeing  to  It.  but 
I  really  don't  know. 

Carr.  How  do  you  feel  about  his  going? 
Willie  Lee's  Mother.  I  woiUd  hate  to  see 
him  go. 

Carr.  Do  you  depend  on  him? 
Willie   Lees    Mother.    Well,   he    is   a   big 
help  to  me. 

Carr.  How  will  you  be  able  to  get  around 
for    Instance    now    that    he's    gone? 

Willie  Lee's  Mother.  Be  kind  of  hard  to  do. 
Carr.  Do  many  of  the  children  have  their 
parents  living  already  in  northern  cities? 

Wooten.  Many  of  them.  I'd  say  approxi- 
mately 56';  of  the  seniors  in  our  class  have 
parents   living   In   Northern   areas. 

Carr.  Who  do  you  live  with  when  you're 
going  to  school  down  here? 
Annie.  My  grandparents. 
Carr.    And   you've   lived   with   them   since 
you  were  how  old? 

Annie.    Oh — let's    see — oh — well.    I    don't 

know — Just  so  long,  ever  since  I  was  small. 

Carr.  And  you  only  see  your  parents  every 

once  m  a  while.  Your  mama  every  once  In  a 

while. 

Annie.  Yea. 

Carr.  You've  lived  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Alberta.  DC.  for  23  years. 
Cars.  Where  Is  home? 

Alberta.  My  home  Is  In  North  Carolina. 
Carr.  You  still  think  of  It  as  home. 
Alberta.  Oh  this  Is — thL-.  It  Is.  My  home 
right  here.  When  I  left  here — It  Is  not  the 
point  that  I  want  to  go  north,  but  I  Just 
want  to  better  myself.  But  believe  It  or  not, 
when  you  go  there — it's  Just  a  racket.  It's 
something  that — really  makes  you  want  to 
come  back  home.  There  Is  nothing  up  there 
to  really  base  yourself  on.  There  Is  nothing 
up  there. 

DWAVNE  Walls.  The  young  blacks  we  are 
sending  Into  the  urban  areas  are  truly 
gentle  people.  They  aren't  angry,  they  have 
been  given  short  shrift  all  their  lives.  They 
have  been  deceived  by  society,  they  get 
out  of  high  school  and  they  And  that  they 
can't  live  there,  even  though  they  don't 
want  to  leave.  They  go  Into  the  city  afraid, 
anxious,  but  not  angry.  They're  not  nngry 
people.  They  are  truly  gentle  people.  What 
happens  later.  What,  when  we  find  the 
urban  rioting,  and  there  are  studies  which 
have  shown  that  the  place  of  birth  of  a 
great  many  of  those  jjeople  charged  with 
rioting  or  looting  was  the  South,  but  these 
people  were  created  by  the  city.  The  city  did 
that  to  them.  'When  they  left  n.irRl  America, 
they  weren't  rioters  and  looters.  They  be- 
came rioters  and  looters  at  some  Indeter- 
minate point — they  no  north  looking  for  the 
promised  land,  hoping  that  this  is  what  will 
give  them  that  nice  comfortable  little  home. 
They  get  there  and  In  a  few  years  they  find, 
no,  this  Is  not  It.  And  they  feel  denied,  and  I 
can  understand  why. 

Carr.  So  you've  said  goodbye  to  nine  chil- 
dren and  four  grandchildren  are  leaving  you 
now — 

Grandma.  Are  leaving  me  now. 
Car*.  That's  13  people  you've  said  goodbye 
to. 

Grandma.  Thirteen  head  of  children  I've 
had  to  say  goodbye.  And  I  hope  you  all  well 
In  the  world.  It  Is  sad.  It  Is  hard.  To  raise 


your  kids — don't  know  how  they  will  be  In 
the  world.  But  you  hoping  and  praying  that 
they  would  do  success.  I  tell  them  over  and 
over.  I  say  children  do  the  best  you  can.  There 
Is  better  things  in  the  world  for  you  if  you 
Just  look  for  It.  Don't  stop  here,  look  further 
In  the  world. 

Utley.  Thirty  million  Americans  In  the 
last  thirty  years  have  migrated  from  rural 
America.  More  accurately,  they  have  been 
driven  from  rural  America.  Left  home,  gone 
North,  toward  the  cities.  800.000  people 
for  every  year  of  the  sixties,  and  the  end 
Is  nowhere  In  sight. 

Today  75  percent  of  us  are  crowded  onto 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  land.  In  Just 
thirty  years  from  now.  the  Urban  Land 
Institute  predicts  that  100  million  more 
Americans  will  be  crammed  Into  the  big 
cities,  where  150  million  already  live.  Prom 
Maine  to  Virginia,  67  million  people  will  live 
In  one  contmuous  urban  mass.  59  million 
win  live  In  another  megalopolis  that  starts 
at  Utlca,  New  York,  extends  unbroken  all 
the  way  west  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  and 
south  to  Cincinnati. 

A  California  city  of  42  and  a  half  million 
people  wUl  reach  from  San  Francisco  Bay 
to  the  Mexican  border. 

A  fourth  concentration  of  13  million  peo- 
ple will  turn  the  state  of  Florida  into  one 
huge  city. 

For  a  nation  grown  numb  to  numbers, 
such  statistics  may  mean  little  But  when 
we  go  beyond  the  statistics  we  are  con- 
fronted with  both  a  human  tragedy  and  a 
national  crisis.  The  numbers  take  on  new 
significance  when  we  realize  this  Is  forced 
migration:  the  movement  of  people  from 
rural  America  who  don't  want  to  go.  Who 
would  not  go  if  they  had  a  choice.  But  the 
choice  Is  gone:  devoured  by  markets  and 
mechanization  In  agriculture  and  the  fail- 
ure of  Industry  or  government  to  provide 
new  or  adequate  Jobs. 

These  Issues  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
area  of  the  country.  They  cut  across  racial 
and  regional  lines.  It  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem. A  national  crisis. 

If  the  cause  of  migration  from  North  Car- 
olina can  be  traced  to  any  one  source,  that 
source  is  tobacco. 

Two-thirds  of  America's  flue-cured  tobacco 
Is  grown  In  the  fields  of  North  Carolina.  It 
accounts  for  60  percent  of  the  state's  crop  In- 
come, and  Is  raised  In  83  of  Its  100  counties. 

In  the  past,  tobacco  required  more  hand 
labor  than  any  other  single  crop.  Now  empty 
tenant  houses  line  the  edges  of  North  Car- 
olina's tobacco  fields.  A  change  Is  taking 
place,  reminiscent  of  the  change  that  oc- 
curred In  the  cotton  fields  of  the  Deep  South 
two  decades  ago. 

Modern  agricultural  techniques  have  emp- 
tied these  houses  and  tobacco  harvesting  ma- 
chines Just  being  Introduced  will  empty  many 
more.  According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 300.000  people  In  the  past  ten  years 
left  the  tobacco  growing  regions  of  the 
South:  177.000  from  North  Carolina  alone. 
And  this  la  Just   the  beginning. 

Two  years  ago.  Worthlngton  Farms,  one  of 
the  largest  In  the  state,  listed  the  depreciated 
value  of  Its  farm  machinery  at  almost  $100.- 
OOO.  In  1968.  tobacco  accounted  for  more  than 
half  of  the  farm's  gross  Income. 

Producer  Martin  Carr  discussed  the  dis- 
appearing farm  worker  with  one  of  the  own- 
ers. Chester  Don   Worthlngton. 

Carr.  How  many  tenant  houses  were  there 
on  this  land  at  one  time? 

WoRTHiNcroN.  Approximately  40. 

Carb.  About  40.  That's  a  lot.  About  how 
many  of  them  are  empty  now? 

WoRTHiNCTON.  WeU,  We  don't  have  many 
empty  ones  because 

Carr.   You  rent  them  out? 

WoRTHiNCTON  We  hsve  torn  most  of  them 
down  or  burned  them. 

Carr.    You've   torn   most  of  them  down. 

WORTHINCTO.S'.  Right.  Right. 

Carr.  How  many  permanent  employees  do 
you  have  on  the  farm? 


WORTHINCTON.  Eight  besides  my  fan.:iy. 
Carr.    You're    very   highly    mechanized. 
WORTHINCTON.  I  think  so. 
Utley.  The  Cofistal  Plains  Regional  Com- 
mission estimates  that.  In  four  years,  more 
than    100.000  farm   families   will   be  surplus 
labor     Not    only    Is    the    farm    worker    being 
displaced,  the  small  fanner  Is  forced  to  leave 
as  well. 

Jake  Lovegrove  told  us  about  some  of  the 
problems  facing  a  small  North  Carolina  to- 
bacco farmer. 

LovEOROVE.  We  bought  this  farm  by  work- 
ing on  It  and  paying  for  It,  but  It  Is  kind 
of  hard  to  even  keep  the  taxes  going  on  it 
now. 

CARR.  Why  Is  that?  Is  It  that  the  labor 
costs  have  gone  up? 

LovEGRovE.  Well,  It  Is  the  labor,  the  ma- 
chinery and  everything  have  gone  up  except 
what  we're  raising. 

Carr.  In  other  words  you  need  machinery 
now  to  run  a  farm. 

Lovegrove.  Yep.  And  by  the  time  you  buy  a 
piece  of  machinery  and  get  It  paid  for.  It  is 
obsolete. 

Carr.  Do  you  know  other  farmers  around 
here  who  are  able  to  buy  the  machinery? 

Lovegrove.  Well,  they  are  still  getting  them. 

I  don't  know  how  they  are  paying  for  them 

Carr.  Are  they  bigger  than  you? 

Lovegrove.   Oh.   yeah.   Much   bigger.   Looks 

like  the  big  one  Is  going  to  be  here  and  the 

little  one  is  going. 

Carr.  You  think  you'll  ever  have  to  give  up 
the  farm  and  really  work  year  around,  pick- 
ing up  Jobs? 

Lovegrove.  Well.  yeah.  I  think  I'll  eventu- 
ally let  some  big  fellow  have  the  farm. 

Utley.  It  might  seem  unlikely  that  a  uni- 
versity would  turn  fanners  into  migrants. 
But  North  Carolina  State  University  has 
done  Just  that,  by  developing  the  tobacco 
combine. 

The  head  of  the  University's  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department.  Dr.  PYancls  J. 
Hassler.  was  In  charge  of  its  development. 

Carr.  Dr.  Hassler,  this  Is  the  tobacco  com- 
bine? 

Hassler.  Yes,  sir. 

Carr.  This  machine  was  developed  In  this 
lab? 

Hassler.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  designed  and  con- 
structed in  this  lab, 

Carr.  In  general,  then,  how  many  years 
went  Into  the  development  of  the  tobacco 
combine? 

Hassler.  About  23  years. 
Carr.  About  23  years.  And  about  how  much 
money   would   you   estimate   that   It   cost   to 
develop  this  machine? 

Hassles.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Carr.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mUUon 
dollars — now  that  the  mactUne  Is  developed. 
your  work  Is  done. 

Hassler.  No,  we  will  continue  to  make 
whatever  improvements  that  we  can.  Our 
ultimate  aim  Is  to  provide  the  farmer  with 
the  means  whereby  one  man  can  handle 
about  20  acres  of  tobacco. 

Utlet.  a  prototype  of  this  tobacco  com- 
bine was  turned  over  to  the  Harrington  Man- 
ufacturing Company  which  Is,  at  present, 
producing  and  selling  the  machine.  The  cost 
of  the  development  of  this  prototype  was 
paid  by  the  American  taxpayer.  Last  year 
more  than  219  million  tax  dollars  went  to 
69  colleges  across  the  nation.  Called  land- 
grant  colleges,  they  were  established  to  Im- 
prove agriculture.  Over  26  million  of  these 
tax  dollars  went  to  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Life  Sciences  at  North  Carolina 
State. 

In  other  laboratories  at  this  'University 
years  have  been  Ef)ent  Improving  the  tobacco 
leaf,  the  yield  per  acre,  and  even  the  process 
by  which  tobacco  Is  turned  into  cigarettes. 
All  this  Is  of  Immediate  benefit  to  the  large 
tobacco  grower  and  the  cigarette  companies; 
of  little  benefit  to  the  small  farmer,  or  the 
farm  worker  thrown  off  the  land  without  a 


Job.  Tbe  Wall  8tr««t  Journal  ha«  described 
the  land-grant  college  aa  a  "tax  paid  clinic 
for  major  industry."' 

For  the  throe  major  tobacco  companies 
In  North  Carolina,  tobacco  U  a  bllUon  dollar 
business.  Six  billion  dollars  a  year.  Right 
now,  (or  lnditstry'8  benefit.  North  Carolina 
State  University  is  perfecting  a  freeze  drying 
process  to  cut  in  half  the  amoiint  of  tobacco 
needed  for  a  cigarette.  A  loss  for  the  fanner, 
a  boon  to  the  manufacturer. 

Recent  developments  suggest  that  soon 
there  may  be  a  cigarette  requiring  even  less 
tobnoco.  We  discussed  this  with  the  dean 
of  the  East  Carolina  State  University  School 
of   Business.   Dr.   James  Beardon. 

BSABOON.  In  West  Virginia  a  plant  Is  be- 
ing built  now  by  the  Celanese  Corporation 
to  develop  a  substitute  tobacco.  When  you 
see  headlines  which  say  a  company  is  ready 
to  produce  a  substitute  for  totMcco  and  this 
was  a  major  paper  In  the  state,  then — you 
have  to  plug  that  Into  the  possibilities  for 
tbe  future.  It  has  to  be  discussed.  Nobody 
likes  to  talk  about  these  things  and — yet 
there  has  to  be  a  dialogue  I  think  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  company  is  to  at  least — 
enter  such  a  dialogue.  At  the  same  time 
I  think  there  Is  a  responsibility  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  say  what  they  project  their  view 
of  tobacco  to  be  10  years  down  the  pike. 

Uti-by.  With  the  future  of  tobacco  In 
Jeopardy  North  Carolina  has  been  trying  to 
create  new  Jobs  by  attracting  new  Industry. 
At  the  same  tUne.  the  major  tobacco  com- 
panies are  diversifying  outside  the  state.  Al- 
though North  Carolina  Ls  the  12th  most  in- 
dustrialized state  In  the  union,  the  type  of 
industry  It  has  been  able  to  nttract,  mainly 
textiles,  has  not  been  Lmpreaalve.  According 
to  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  as  recently 
as  June  of  this  year,  only  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi paid  Its  workers  a  lower  average  In- 
dustrial wage.  Tbe  Director  of  North  Caro- 
lina's Department  of  Conservation  and  I>e- 
velopment,  Roy  Sowers,  explained  some  of 
the  problems  Involved  In  attracting  Industry 
to  the  state. 

SowBKS.  In  some  areas  of  our  state,  there 
was  an  antl-lndustry  attitude.  We  found 
that  some  local  communities,  that  tbe  In- 
dustrial complexes  In  some  of  our  places  were 
tied  to  the  status  quo.  so  to  speak — they 
didn't  want  to  have  new  Industry  because 
It  would  upset  their  labor  supply. 

Cakx.   Their  supply  of  cheap   labor? 

Sowers.  Right. 

Casr.  In  other  words,  the  Industries  you 
have  attract  the  unskilled  worker. 

Sowers.  The  existing  industry,  by  and 
large. 

Casb.  Would  you  characterize  much  of  the 
Industry  in  the  state  as  "runaway  Industry?" 

Hobby.  A  great  deal  of  It  Is  runaway  In- 
dustry, moving  down  from  the  North — and 
most  of  It  Is  moving  Into  the  rural  areas.  We 
estimate  that  anywhere  from  50  million  to 
75  million  dollars  worth  a  year  of  overtime 
pay,  discrimination  pay  between  women  mak- 
ing lees  money,  and  the  fact  that  the  work- 
ers are  not  paid  the  minimum  wage  is  going 
on  here  in  North  Carolina,  and  we're  catch- 
ing only  about  8%  of  It. 

Carr.  The  way  things  stand  now.  would 
you  blame  a  worker  for  leaving  the  state? 

HoBST.  No,  I  wouldn't  blame  a  worker  if 
be  could  pick  up  and  leave  the  state,  take 
bis  family  and  get  a  decent  job  somewhere 
else. 

Cars.  Did  you  apply  for  any  jobs  down 
here? 

Batts.  Yes,  I  did.  I  was  Interviewed  and — 
they  said  I  was  qualified  for  tbe  job  and  they 
would  call  me.  So — I  went  home  and  waited 
and  waited.  So  I  never  get  called.  So  I  never 
tried  for  more  Jobs  here. 

Cark.  Where  are  you  going  now  that  you've 
graduated  from  Scotland  Neck  High  School? 

Batts.  Well,  I'm  going  to  AUantlc  City  Orst, 
for  a  summer  Job.  And  then  after  my  sum- 
mer job  ends,  I  hope  that  I  oould  go  to  Dela- 
ware and  get  In  QU.  or  Chrysler  Corporation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RLxMAKKS 

'      Carr.  You  hope. 

i      BAira.  I  hop*  I  win, 

I      Carr.  Do  you  Like  It  up  north? 

Batts.    Not    particular    I    don't.    Because 

where   I'm   going   I   don't   have   no  relaUvea 

and  seem  like  I  will  always  be  lonely  and  I 

/'U     always     think     about     home     and     I 

will   always  think  about  my  mother. 

Cars.  Are  you  lonely  when  you  are  up 
there? 

Batts.  Yes,  I  am.  You  always  think— of 
home — last  summer  when  I  was  away,  when 
I  get  up  I  walk  by  a  telephone  booth,  I  would 
think  of  my  mother.  And — most  mornings 
when  I  got  up  I  would  call  her.  I  would  call, 
tell  her  I  am  on  my  way  to  work.  Then  some 
evenings  I  will  call — even  nighttimes  when 
I'm  out.  I  remember  one  night  when  I  was 
.out  I  would  call  her.  Just  to  know  how 
things  was  going  and  let  her  know  I'm  doing 
all  right.  I  wish  I  could  get  myself  a  little 
money,  enough  money  to  come  back  home 
to  North  Carolina. 

Utlxt.  In  Nebrmaka  even  the  small  farms 
are  huge — between  500  and  1000  acres — usu- 
ally covered  with  grain,  and  stretching  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see. 

Huge  farms  run  by  small  famiUee  mean 
that  machines  are  necessary  And  machines 
cost  money.  More  and  more  money  each  year. 

Carr.  How  much  does  one  of  these  things 
cost? 

HiKMCR.  Well  like  thU  here  tractor  here, 
it's  a  708  and  when  I  bought  It  it  cost  7,2d0 
dollars. 

Carr.  Over  7.000  dollars. 

HiEUER.  Right. 

Carr.  Have  equipment  prices  gone  up? 

HiEMKR.  Oh.  tremendous.  I  remember  when 
I  started  farming  I  started  ovit  with  a  Nym 
tractor  and  It  cost  me  1.860  dollars — and 
look  at  the  difference  In  the  price — and  I 
was  fanning  this  same  farm. 

Carr.  About  1800  to  70OO. 

HiEMER.  7.0O0  for  a  tractor  like  this,  right. 

Uti-ey.  Parmer  Richard  Hlemer  pays  more 
for  everything  now,  as  all  of  us  do.  Not  only 
Is  equipment  three  or  four  times  more  ex- 
pensive; clothing,  seed,  taxes,  even  the  food 
he  bujrs  att  the  supermarket,  oost  much  more. 
But  while  food  prices  have  risen,  the  price 
he  receives  for  wiiat  he  grows  remains  Uie 
same. 

HiEMER.  Well,  If  you  buy  a  loaf  of  bread 
for  37  oents,  there's  only  3  cents  of  our 
iwheet  that  goes  Into  that  loaf  of  bread.  So, 
liU  the  rest  of  that  money  you're  spending 
bn  that  loaf  of  bread  goea  to  other  areas. 

Carr.  Right  now,  you'd  like  a  larger  share 
of  the  loaf. 

HnEMEX.  Right,  right. 

Zttek.  We  have  an  economic  situation  in 
pgriculture  that  Is  driving  people  off  the 
land.  For  Uistance,  we  have  about  a  3% 
return  to  investment  in  agriculture.  This 
icompared  to  better  than  a — probably — a  20 
or  22  percent  return  to  Lnveaitxnent  in  all 
the  related  industries  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  food. 

Carr.  If  it's  so  bad,  why  are  you  a  farmer? 
and  why  are  jrou  letting  yotu:  kids,  for  in- 
stance, grow  up  on  a  farm?  Why  aren't  you 
training   them   for  something  else? 

ZUtbk.  I  am  not  training  my  sons  to  be 
farmers.  They  are  picking  that  up  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  situation  here,  where  I  am  a 
buslneaamaa  and  I  don't  have  enough  In- 
come to  be  able  to  hire  labor,  so  I  put  slave 
tabor  to  work.  We  do  have  child  labor  law.s 
In  this  country,  but  as  long  as  you've  got 
your  own  kid  working,  and  he  doean't  get 
paid,  then  it  doesn  t  make  any  difference, 
but  It  does  enable  nie  to  produce  corn  for 
ft  buck  and  society  benefits. 
•  Carr.  Looking  ahead,  do  you  think  your 
children  will  be  able  to  live  on  the  land? 

ZrrxK..  As  far  as  my  children  are  concerned. 
It's  their  choice.  And  that's  what  I  do,  and 
I  do  this  because  I  feel  they  mu.<t  have  a 
choice.  But  the  economic  aiiuation  right 
now  doesn't  give  them  that  choloe. 

Utlet.  I'here's  a  saying  in  Nebraska.  You 
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either  marry  a  farm  or  inherit  it.  Land  prices 
are  high,  driven  even  higher  by  the  specu- 
lation of  banks  acbd  large  oor(>oratu>ns.  Tbey 
are  now  beyond  the  reach  of  most  young 
fanners.  Claude  Jensen  is  the  exception. 

Jensen.  I  started  farming,  I  didn't  have 
any  money  at  ail  And  then  three  years  ago 
I  bought  this  farm,  and  I — got  a  loan  to  buy 
it.  And  then  these  cattle,  ub — their  purchase 
price.  I  borrowed  that  nK>ney. 

Carr.  How  much  money  do  you  have  sunk 
Into  the  farm? 

Jensen.  Oh,  there's  about  45.000  dollars  In 
the  farm. 

Carr.  That's  a  lot  of  money. 

Jensen.  Probably  the  biggest  thing  Ls. 
getting  ahold  of  some  land  and  soum  money 
and  some  labor,  sJl  at  the  same  time. 

Carr.   Where    does    your    labor   come   from? 

Jensen.  Myself.  Then  I  hire  some. 

Carr.  You're  not  married,  are  you? 

Jensen.   No. 

Carr.  Are  there  nutny  young  ladlea  left  in 
this  neighborhood? 

Jensen.  Not  that  uh — are — farming  or  liv- 
ing on  a  farm.  Most  all  of  them  are  working 
in  Lincoln  or  going  to  school. 

Carr.  What  happens  when  you,  say,  meet 
a  girl  In  Lincoln?  I  don't  want  to  get  too 
personal,  but  can  you  get  a  young  lady  to 
get  interested  in  coming  out,  living  on  a  farm 
today? 

Jensen.  Most  of  them  aren't  nuich  in- 
terested. 

Carr.  They  don't  want  to  come  out  here? 

Jensen.  No. 

Care.  What  do  they  say? 

Jensen.  A  lot  of  them  just  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  say  "Oh.  you're  a  farmer — " 
And  that's  it. 

Carr.  If  you're  the  only  young  person 
what's  It  like  for  you? 

Jensen.  Well  it  seems  like  most  everybody 
is — that's  farming  Is  20  years  or  more  older, 
and — they  just — work  and  play  In  different 
circles  than  I  do. 

Neidermeyer.  We  have  a  lot  of  fun  here; 
we  do,  really.  A  bunch  of  us  In  the  evening 
sometimes — It  don't  happen  too  often  that 
enough  g^et  together — we  have  a  card  game 
then  or  something  like  that.  Just  a  little 
friendly  g^ame. 

Care.  Moetly  older  people  now,  huh? 

Nejdermeyer.  Yeah.  Yes.  Old  or  at  the 
school  age  ...  of  course,  they're  here  yet. 

Carr.  The  ones  In  the  middle  are  gone. 

NEIDER  MEYER.  MOStly. 

Carr.  What  about  the  other  little  towns 
around — are    they    growing? 

Neidermeter.  No,  I  don't  think  any  of  them 
is.  Just  about  the  same  class  this  one  is — 
trying  to  hold  her  own,  but  just  kind  of — 
slowly  keep — 

Carr.  You  think  they're  dying? 

NEmERMETER.  Dying,  yeah. 

Utlet.  Today.  Nebraska  competes  with 
Iowa  and  nortda  In  having  the  most  aged 
population  in  the  cotintry.  In  the  last  ten 
years.  73,000  more  people  moved  out  of 
Nebraska  than  moved  In.  20.000  farms  went 
out  of  business.  Family  farms,  closed  down, 
moved  to  the  city. 

Hyslop.  I  could  take  you  around  tbe  coun- 
tryside here  and  show  you  several  farm- 
steads that  are  vacsint,  some  of  them  have 
even  been  torn  down  and  the  buildings  are 
gone  and  they  are  actually  farming  over 
where  someone  lived  maybe  &ve  or  ten  yeai^ 
ago. 

Carr.  You  say  you're  going  Into  debft. 

Hysix)p.  That's  right. 

Care.  How  deeply  Into  debt? 

Htslop.  Well,  quite  a  bit.  My  standard  of 
living  now,  I'm  quite  a  bit  below  what  our 
government  considers  {x>verty  level. 

Carr.  And  yet  its  your  own  home.  Your 
own  farm. 

Htslop.  That's  right.  Course  I  6*  u  I  own 
it  clear.  There  s  a  mortgage  on  It,  uAiuraily. 

Care.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  It? 

Htslop.  I  don't  really  know.  I  wish  so  much 
that  I  could  stay  on  the  farm,  becai-se  I  like 


It.  I  like  the  kind  of  living,  but  I  guess  I'm 
going  to  liave  to  go  off.  I  don't  know  whether 
I  can  And,  for  instance,  find  a  Job  nearby 
that  I  could  stay  living  on  the  farm  or  not. 
A  couple  of  years  ago  I  worked  in  electronics 
plants  In  Lincoln.  I  worked  during  the  win- 
ter, but  It  was  strictly  a  bench  job.  setting, 
you  know,  8  hours  a  day,  and  I  just  couldn't 
set.  I  liked  the  job,  but  I  was  tied  to  one 
place,  and  this  I  just  couldn't  seem  to  get 
used  to.  I'm  going  to  have  to  I  g^uess. 

Un-ET.  Now  the  only  sign  of  life  on  many 
Nebraska  farms  Is  a  windmill,  vainly  spin- 
ning near  an  abandoned  house. 

And  the  abandoned  houses,  empty  stores, 
and  forsaken  churches,  stand  as  mute  re- 
minders of  a  rural  America  tha*.  will  no 
longer  be. 

Carl   Sandburg   put   It    this   way: 

Two  years,  ten  years,  and  passengers  ask 
the  conductor: 

What  place  is  this? 

Where  are  we  now? 

I  am  the  grass. 

Let  me  work. 

Utlet.  20,000  Mexican-Americans  come  to 
Houston  every  year  looking  for  jobs,  bringing 
with  them  everything  that  is  portable  in- 
cluding their  unique  and  distinctive  cultiu'e. 

This  Is  a  Marlachl  Mass.  In  Houston's 
Church  of  St.  Stephen,  celebrated  just  as 
it  was  before  these  people  left  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  in  South  Texas. 

"Magic  Valley"  they  called  this  land,  wa- 
tered by  the  Rio  Orande  which  sepyarates  It 
from  Mexico.  "Magic"  because  of  the  fertility 
and  abundance  of  Its  more  than  one  and  a 
half  million  arres  which  once  gave  the  United 
States  more  than  200  million  dollars  wonli 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  a  year. 

But  the  magic  is  gone,  along  with  95.000 
farmers  and  field  workers  who  have  left  the 
valley  In  the  !a.^t  ten  ^ears  heading  for  the 
citiee — most  of  them  Mexican- Americans 
descended  from  famtlle?  who  worked  the  land 
before  Texas  was  a  state 

NBC  News  Correspondent  Edwin  Newman, 
along  with  Leo  J  Leo.  the  mayor  of  La  Joya. 
a  small  town  In  the  lower  Rio  Orande  Valley, 
visited  a  few  of  the  farmers  who  did  not 
leave. 

Lio.  You  know  all  these  houses  were  oc- 
cupied by  people  who  used  to  work  In  the 
fanrj  around  here,  but  now  they're  ^ne 
becau.se  there  was  no  work  for  tiiem  here  .  . 
Antonio  VIdamontIs  now  owns  a  little  home 
in  IdSkbo  .  .  .  and  in  this  one  <»ver  here,  the 
ValdCE  family  used  to  live  I  u8«^d  to  deliver 
groceries  for  them  I  knew  them  all.  We 
have  only  two  faxmlies  working  in  this  farm- 
ing operation  where  ibey  used  to  have  at 
least  15  or  20. 

Newman,  What's  the  explanation  of  this, 
Mr.  Leo? 

Liro.  Well,  the  tomato  pwtch  here  beloi>gs 
to  Mr.  Cerda — he  has  no  market  for  his 
tomatoes.  They're  only  worth  a  penny  and  a 
half  a  pound  right  now.  He  couldn't  p>o6sl- 
bly  come  out  of  It  if  he  were  to  try  to  market 
them  at  the  price  that  they're  giving  him  for 
It. 

Newman.  And  of  course  there — used  to  be 
a  lot  of  tomatoes  planted  here.  And  now, 
there's  what?  just  a  fraction? 

Leo.  'Very,  very,  very  few  tomatoes  planted. 
There  were  thuuj^ands  and  thousands  of  acres 
planted  here  say  as  late  as  ten  years  ago. 

Newmaj^.  Well,  where  have  the  tomatoes 
gone  then? 

Leo.  They're  over  there,  acroas  this  Rio 
Grande  River  of  ours. 

Newman,  .^nd  these  tomatoes,  Mr.  Leo, 
that  I  see  here     what   happens  to  them? 

Leo.  Well,  they'll— they'll  rot  on  the  vine. 

Poster.  The  problem  here  is  to  do—a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  Imports  coming  Into 
this  country  from  Mexico. 

Newman.   Imports   of   what?. 

Poster.  You  can  Just  about  name  the  pro- 
duce as  far  as  the  vegetable  line  Is  coming  in, 
and    Increaalng    more    every    dav      The    main 
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reason  is  labor.  See  Mexico  Is  not  selling  pro- 
duce, In  my  opinion.  'What  they  are  selling 
Is  twenty  cent-an-hour  labor. 

Newman.  You  say  Americans  are  doing 
this?  They  are  going  into  Mexico  and  they 
are  allowed  to  ship  the  stuff  out  without  any 
customs  difficulties? 

Foster.  The  duty  Is  so  low  on  a  box  of 
tomatoes.  If  one  used  It  for  a  hypothetical 
example,  they  pay  one  cent  a  pound  duty. 

Newman.  To  the  United  States  govern- 
ment? 

Foster.  To  the  United  States  government 
to  cross  this  produce.  They  have  already  set 
it  down  on  this  side  for  45«,  whereas  Just  to 
get  it  out  of  our  field  it  costs  us  80<. 

Utley.  191  million  dollars  worth  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  crossed  the  Mexican  border 
last  year,  to  be  sold  in  every  major  American 
city — shipped  there  not  only  by  American 
growers,  but  by  paickers  and  distributors  who 
now  buy  from  Mexican  farmers. 

OrlfOn  and  Brand  is  the  largest  grower 
and  Importer  In  the  Rio  Orande  Valley.  Its 
20  million  dollar  a  year  business  Is  supplied 
by  three  times  more  acreage  In  Mexico  than 
it  uses  In  the  United  States.  Othal  Brand, 
president  of  Oriffln  and  Brand,  defends  his 
operation.  He  claims  It  benefits  the  economy. 

Brand.  We  do  find  ourselves  and  all  others 
in  the  business  of  Importing  are  from  time 
to  time  under  attack  and  are  criticized  for 
bringing  In  a  product  In  competition  with 
something  manufactured  In  the  United 
States.  It's  true  in  steel,  clothing,  radios.  I 
simply  defend  what  we  do  in  Mexico  on  the 
basis  that  It's  legitimate  business  and  needed 
business  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

Utlet.  More  than  fruit  and  vegetables 
cross  the  Mexican  border.  People  come  too. 
They  live  In  Mexico,  where  the  cost  of  living 
Is  low.  And  they  work  in  Texas,  where  the 
wages  are  higher.  In  the  United  States  they 
can  earn  five  times  aa  much  as  they  would 
In  Mexico,  and  still  save  money  for  American 
employes,  who  can  avoid  paying  the  mini- 
mum wage.  They  enter  under  an  immigra- 
tion quota  which  allows  150  000  Mexicai  s 
into  this  country  each  year  They  are  called 
Qreencard  workers,  for  they  must  carry  a 
green  immigration  permit  to  enter  the  United 
State«.  TTiese  Mexicans  are  crossing  Reynosa 
Internattoi.al  Bridge-  at  a  time  when  un- 
employment :s  high  m  :he  .south  Texas  re- 
gion; nt  a.  time  when  .many  .American  work- 
ers must  uproot  their  families  and  leave 
home  to  find  work  These  people  ■s.-ho  gather 
here  at  dawn  everv  mrrnlnp  are  among  the 
poorest  of  Mexico  .s  poor  They  are  taking 
Jobs  and  lowering  the  wages  of  .some  of  the 
poorest  '}i  Amertca'B  pofjr,  TTils  is  a  result  of 
a  deliberate  go^erI. merit  policy  enforced  by 
goverijmeiit  fiftlciais 

("are.  Mr  Martinez,  you're  vrith  the  Texas 
Employment   C'mmlsslon? 

Martinez    Yes     sir     that's   right. 

Carr  Who  are  these  pe<>vle  that  are  stand- 
ing around  dowr,  here' 

Martinez  Well,  they're  farm  workers  that 
come  here  from  across  the  river  and  around 
the  area,  coming  here  to  look  for  work 

Carr.  They're  what  we  know  aa  "green- 
cards  "? 

Marttkez.  Oreen  cards,  yes. 

Carr  .\nd  why  do  you,  as  part  of  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission,  come  down  here 
in  the  morning? 

Mahttvez  1  know  a  lot  of  the  crr-v  eaders 
around  here  and  .    . 

Carr.  Do  the  crew  leaders  give  you  a  list 
of  the  Jobs  that  they  n»ed  filled? 

MAETtirEZ.  Oh.  y^s, 

Caeb.  And  you  oome  down  here  and  you 
flu  the  Jobs  here? 

Martlnez.  Yes,  right. 

Utlet.  Unemployed  Americans  are  not  as 
fortunate.  No  government  officials  come  t^' 
them  with  jobe  They  mtist  go  otit  and  I  <r  k 
for  work 

lAsl    year    over    16  TOO    people    visited    the 
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McAUen  office  of  the  Texas  Employment 
Commission.  But  as  Manager  Richard  StoUe 
points  out,  only  a  few  can  be  helped. 

Newmak.  What  percentage  of  the  people 
who  come  In  here  are  >'ou  able  to  help? 

Stoixe.  Oh — we  probably  are  able  to 
help — roughly  10 'i  of  the  people  who  come 
in  and  this  may  even  be  a  little  high  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year. 

Newman.  Is  the  problem  here  made  more 
difficult  by  the  amount  of  production  that 
is  being  done,  for  example,  in  Mexico? 

Stolle.  The  fact  that  we  have  farming  in 
Mexico,  and  the  crops  are  sent  into  the 
Umted  States,  this  decreases  the  number  of 
farm  Jobs  over  here. 

Newman.  A  good  deal  of  American  indus- 
try has  gone  into  Mexico  that  didn't  come 
from  this  inunedlate  area.   .   .  . 

Stolle.  Yes,  sir,  that's  right,  some. 
Newman.  Could  that  Industry  come  here? 
Could      it — could     it     be     absorbed      here? 
Wouldn't  It  help? 

Stolle.  Tremendously,  yes.  sir. 
Utlet.  More  than  200  of  the  best  known 
.American  manufacturers  have  Mexican  ad- 
dresses, where  they  produce  goods  to  ship 
back  to  the  United  States.  This  plant,  owned 
by  S&rkes  Tarzlan.  is  in  Nuevo  Laredo.  Here 
Mexican  women  are  assembling  television 
tuners.  Pour  years  ago,  Sarkes  Tarzlan  had 
plants  in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas.  But  the 
minimum  wage  in  the  United  States  is  $1.60 
an  hour.  In  Mexico  a  worker  costs  50  cents 
an  hour.  And  Sarkes  Tarzlan,  sanctioned  by 
official  United  States  policy,  moved  to  Mex- 
ico. The  600  women  It  had  employed  In  Mis- 
sissippi and  Arkansas  have  been  replaced  by 
Mexicans. 

Newman.  Do  you  ever  say  to  people  who 
come  In  here  "don't  waste  your  time.  Go 
somewhere  else."? 

Stolie.  We  recommend  that  they  go  to  the 
cities — primarily  to  Houston  or  to  San  An- 
tonio or  to  Austin,  Dallas. 

AcEvEDo  I've  been  to  Toledo,  1  been  to  Chi- 
cago, and  I  went  to  look  for  work  in  Dallas, 
but  I  couldn't  find  It. 

Care.  You  like  living  up  north? 
AcrvEDO    It's  one  thing  I  don't  like  to  be 
away  from  my  family.  I  don't  like  that. 

Carr  You  had  to  say  goodbye  to  ycur 
brothers — older  brothers? 

AcEVEDo.  Yeah — uh — most  of  them-they're 
all  scattered  different  places.  I  remember  the 
first  one  st«krted  going  up  north,  then  the 
other  one,  and  the  other  one,  and  the  other 
one. 

Carr,  What  about  yoiu'  friends?  What  about 
the  other  families  up  here,  the  same  thing 
happened  ? 

.\cEvEDo  Yes,  most  of  them  live  up  north — 
big  cities — working  there. 

Utlet.  Houston  is  the  mo«t  rapidly  ex- 
panding city  in  the  Southwest.  TTiere  is 
building  everywhere.  Houston's  population 
haa  Increased  31  percent  In  the  last  ten  years. 
Its  Mexican-American  population  has  soared 
125  percent. 

Houston,  the  sixth  largest  city  In  America 
now  has  the  same  problems  as  the  other  large 
urban  areas.  Most  of  the  new  arrivals  settle 
in  the  worst  areas  of  the  city.  According  to 
a  recent  study  by  University  of  Houston 
sociologist.  Dr.  Sam  Schulman,  these  Mexi- 
can-American ghettos  have  three  times  as 
many  sub-standard  housing  units  as  the  rest 
of  the  city,  with  twenty  percent  more  peo- 
ple crowded  Into  them.  Here  the  average 
family  income  is  only  half  of  Houston's  other 
citizens;  but  tinen^ployment  Is  twice  as  high. 
The  ghettos  grow  larger  every  year. 

Unable  to  live  in  the  valley,  but  not  at 
home  in  the  dty,  a  new  type  of  American  has 
been  created  by  rural  migration;  the  dis- 
placed person. 

Caer.  'What  made  you  leave  Donne,  Texas 
aiid  head  for  Houston? 

BiATRtz  'A'ell,  there's  no  future  there  for  a 
>  oung  person  after  they  graduate  from  high 
school.  You  become  a  nobody.  Because  there's 
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no  r«al  work  that  you  can  do.  You  can't  make 
very  good  money.  And  there's  just  no  future 
there. 

Car«.  Did  you  graduate  from  high  school  In 
the  valley? 

Bbatriz.  I  graduated,  yes.  In  1966. 
Car«.  Were  you  working  down  there? 
Beatriz.  Yes.  I  was  lucky  to  have  a  Job. 
And  I  knew  I  wasn't  making  very  much 
money  and  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  living 
that  way  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  dent 
belong  down  there.  I  go  down  there,  I  try 
to  go  down  there  aa  least  as  I  can  and  when  I 
go  down  there  I  get  a  real  eerie  feeling.  I  get 
all  scared  because  I  don't  feel  at  home. 

Carb.  What  have  your  Jobs  been  like  here 
In  Houston? 

Beatriz.  I  have  worked  here  as  an  Insur- 
ance secretary  for  the  last  four  yearn  and 
I'm  very  pleased  with  It.  I  enjoy  my  work. 
And  yet  I  know  that  here  In  Houston  I  don't 
feel  at  home  either.  And  It's  really  very  scary 
because  you're  not — where  do  I  belong?  I 
really  don't  know. 

UTI.ET.  For  most  Americans,  Atlantic  City. 
New  Jersey  means  vacation,  salt  water  taffy. 
and  the  annual  Miss  America  Pageant.  For 
Joseph  Batts,  It  means  a  svimer  Job;  the  first 
step  In  his  Journey  north  from  his  home  in 
Scotland  Neck,  North  Carolina. 

JoK  Batts.  I'm  alone  now.  I  live  In  a  West 
Side  boarding  house.  I  have  one  room — one 
room,  and  I  pay  $7.30  a  week  for  it. 

I  wafib  dishes,  and  that's  about  all  right 
now.  It's  not  a  Job  that  anyone  would  like 
for — to  have  a  high  school  diploma  to  wash 
dishes.  At  least  I  don't  like  It.  You  couldn't 
get  yourself  set  up  off  of  washing  dishes  all 
your  life.  If  you  try  for  another  Job  and 
someone  ask  you  what  kind  of  experience 
you  have,  what  was  your  last  Job,  you  said 
dish-washer,  they  might  tell  you  you  might 
not  be  no  good  to  them. 

When  I'm  off.  not  working,  you  find  me  on 
the  boardwalk.  It's  beautiful  at  night.  Really 
beautiful.  When  you  get  a  crowd  out.  a  nice 
warm  night  up  on  the  boardwalk,  you  have 
a  whole  lot  of  excitement  up  there.  People 
from  aU  over  the  world  come  here.  It's  ex- 
citing to  me.  Most  of  the  time  some  people 
stop  and  they're  talking  to  you  and  be- 
fore you  wind  up  you  know  you're  talking 
to  someone  from  your  home  town. 

Frixno.  Like  man,  at  night  time,  man, 
we  ain't  got  nothing  to  do.  You  know.  Just 
come  out  here  on  the  boardwalk,  mess  around 
awhile. 

Batts.  That's  me,  yeah. 

The  rides  on  the  boardwalk — I  don't  ever 
go  on  them,  but  I  go  up  and  watch  them, 
because  they're  kind  of  expensive. 

I  walk  alone  sometimes.  I  think  about 
things  that  I  did  when  I  was  home,  like  go- 
ing to  see  my  girl  friend,  playing  ball.  I 
know  all  thooe  days  now  are  over  with.  It 
don't  feel  good  to  be  out  In  the  world  alone, 
by  yoxu'aelf.  If  you  don't  have  nothing  to 
look  forward  to,  some  friends  or  nothing: 
you're  Just  lost.  I  miss  my  mother  very 
much.  i 

Yes,  operator.  Id  like  to  make  a  long  dis-j 
tance  telephone  call  to  North  Carolina. 
Scotland  Neck,  North  Carolina, 

Operator.  The  number?  : 

Batts.  The  number  is  826 | 

Operator.  826.  f 

Batts.  Yea.  374 | 

Operator.  374. 
Batts.  Yea. 

Mother.  Well,  how  are  you  doing? 
Batts.  I'm  doing  all  right.  j 

Mother.  I  miss  you  so  much. 
Batts.  I  nUss  being  there  too. 
Mother.  What  time  did  you  get  off? 
Batts.    Well,    I   got   off   at   two.   I    went    to 
work,  I  worked  twelve  hours  yesterday. 
Mother.  Is  that  rtght? 

Batts.  Yes,  ma'am.  So  I  went  to  work  this 
morning.  I  worked  six  hours.  Just  enough  ■  ■ 
make  eight  hours.  You  know. 
Mother.  Uh-huh. 
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Batts.  So  I  been  working  at  that.  And  I 
been  off  all  day. 

Mother.  Uh-huh.  What  time  do  you  go 
back  to  work  In  the  morning? 

Batts.  I  go  to  work  at  5  o'clock  tomorrow 
evening. 

MoTHEai.  M-hum. 

Batts.  M-hum. 

Mother.  What  you  doing  all  day  tomorrow, 
reat? 

Batts.  Plav  ball. 

Mother.  What  did  X  teU  you  about  play- 
ing ball? 

Batts.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mother.  Now,  you  call  me.  You  know  you 
have  a  dollar  to  spare  to  talk  to  me  at  least 
for  two  or  three  minutes. 

Batts.  Yes.  ma'am.  I'll  call  you. 

Mother.  I'll  be  so  lonesome  on  the  week- 
ends. And  when  are  you  going  to  write  me  a 
nice  long  letter? 

Batts.  I'm  going  to  sit  down  and  start — 
I'm  going  to  ntart  on  It  tonight  after  I  fill 
my  application  out. 

Mother  I  know  you  hate  to  write,  but  any- 
way, you  Just  take  the  time  sometime  and 
write  me  a  nice  long  letter. 

Batts.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mother  All  right,  Mama's  so  glad  to  hear 
from  yovi. 

Batts.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mother    And  you  know  I  love  you  now. 

Batts.  And  I  love  you  too. 

Mother.  O.K.  now.  you  take  care,  you  hear? 

Batts.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Joe  Batts.  I  don't  like  the  North.  I  never 
lived  In  a  place  like  this  before.  And  I  always 
say  I  like  where  I  was  raised  and  born  In. 
That's  home,  and  that's  where  I  want  to  be. 
Utlky.  The  1970  Census  has  Just  confirmed. 
If  confirmation  was  needed,  that  this  gal- 
loping flight  from  rural  America  Is  con- 
tinuing, and  may  even  be  accelerating.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  pre- 
dicts that  another  one  million  farms  will 
disappear  by  1980 — a  short  nine  years  away. 
One  farm  organl7Jitlon  says  that  for  every 
six  farmers  who  quit  farming,  one  rural 
business  Is  forced  to  close.  More  than  150,000 
.small  town  businesses  can  start  boarding  up 
the  windows. 

Yet  the  President  has  proposed  no  meas- 
ures, and  Congress  has  enacted  no  measures 
that  come  anywhere  near  to  being  adequate 
la  dealing  with  these  problems. 

A  drive  along  the  back  ro«dfi  of  rural  pov- 
erty, as  well  as  a  walk  Into  any  urban  ghetto. 
Is  evidence  enough  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
balanced  growth  In  this  country. 

This  Is  not  a  rural  problem  or  a  farm  prob- 
lem, not  a  black,  brown,  or  white  problem. 
It  Is  a  problem  for  all  of  us.  Something  Is 
leaving  our  national  life.  Something  that  no 
set  of  statistics,  no  matter  how  accurate,  can 
measure.  We  Just  haven't  asked  ourselves. 
"Where  shall  we  live?"  and  "How  shall  we 
live?"  We  haven't  asked  ourselves  whether  we 
can  sUlow  private  enterprise,  guided  by  short- 
term  economic  considerations,  to  make  that 
determination. 
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The  Prater  Amekdmint 

In  November  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  scheduled  to  vote  on  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  that  says,  "Nothing 
In  this  Constitution  shall  atjrldge  the  right 
of  persons  lawfully  assembled.  In  any  public 
building  which  is  supported  In  whole  or  In 
part  through  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
to  participate  in  nondenomlnational  prayer." 
We  think  that  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  be  a  mistake. 

For  one  thing,  persons  already  can  and 
do  voluntarily  assemble  for  prayer  In  public 
buildings.  For  example,  many  religious 
groups  hold  meetings  regularly  on  campuses. 
Congregations  rent  public  school  facilities 
for  small  fees.  Evangelists  hold  meetings  in 
public  stadiums.  Where  local  authorities 
prohibit  this,  they  cannot  legitimately  argue 
they  do  so  because  the  Constitution  forbids 
it.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said  the  First 
Amendment  prohibits  government  promoted 
religious  exercises,  but  It  has  upheld  the 
study  of  religion  and  rights  of  voluntary 
assembly  and  propagation  of  one's  faith.  By 
not  reading  these  decisions  carefully,  many 
people,  including  government  officials,  have 
misrepresented  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
done  to  protect  rellgloiLs  freedom. 

Secondly,  this  amendment  Is  hardly  the 
way  to  promote  a  revival  of  true  religion. 
Undoubtedly  the  backers  of  the  amendment 
have  worthy  motives.  Perhaps  they  wish  to 
recapture  some  of  the  spiritual  vitality  that 
sometimes  prevailed  In  our  country's  past. 
Genuine  piety  is  fostered  not  by  govern- 
ment, however,  but  by  families  and  individ- 
uals who  practice  reverence  for  God  and 
obedience  to  him  in  al'  their  activities  and 
assoclatloits. 

Finally,  this  amendment  leaves  open  the 
possibility  for  some  to  assert  that  denonUna- 
tlonal  prayer  should  not  be  permitted  In 
public  buildings.  We  must  recognize  that  In 
this  context  "denomination"  would  almost 
certainly  be  Interpreted  to  mean  Buddhist, 
Christian.  Jew.  Muslim,  and  the  like,  not 
merely  Baptist,  Lutheran,  or  Catholic.  If  a 
group  of  Orthodox  Jews  wish  to  hold  a  prayer 
meeting  In  a  public  building  at  some  suit- 
able time,  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so 
even  though  Reformed  Jews,  not  to  mention 
Christians,  would  be  unable  to  Join  In  at 
least  some  of  the  petitions.  Youth  groups 
such  as  Campus  Life  or  Inter-Varalty  should 
be  able  to  meet  in  schools  for  explicitly 
Christian  prayers  without  fear  that  mis- 
guided authorities  will  say  only  groups  pray- 
ing In  a  way  that  Is  acceptable  to  all  reli- 
gions are  now  constitutional. 

We  urge  our  readers  to  reflect  seriously 
on  the  Implications  of  this  seemingly  inno- 
cent amendment  and  to  convey  their  views  to 
their  representatives. 


THE  SCHOOL  PRAYER  AMENDMENT: 
AN  EDITORIAL 


HO.N   JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF     NEW     yf<RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
October  8,  1971,  Christianity  Today,  a 
leading  national  journal  on  religion,  a 
recent  editorial  comment  presented  some 
thoughtful  and  pi'i'>(Hauvf  .iPKuments 
at?ainst  passage  of  the  piopo^cd  consti- 
ui'!()iial  amendment  on  .school  prayer. 

The  editorial  follows : 


LOWERING  THE  AGE  FOR  FEDERAL 
JURY  ELIGIBILITY 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  ii.iJNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
wisely  noted  tlmt  the  only  thing  in  life 
which  is  permanent  is  change. 

If  a  society  is  to  maintain  it«  viability, 
its  laws  must  change  to  keep  pace  with 
reality. 

Congress  and  the  States  recently 
amended  the  Constitution  to  lower  the 
voting  age  from  21  to  18,  in  recognition 
of  the  increasingly  early  maturity  and 
sophistication  of  yoimg  people  today. 
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TTiere  are  many  other  ris^ts  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship  which  turn 
on  one's  age.  Jury  service  Is  an  example. 
At  present,  a  citizen  carmot  serve  on  a 
Federal  court  jury  until  the  age  of  21.  the 
magic  age  of  majority  which  harkens 
back  to  medieval  times  when  most  young 
men  under  21  were  not  physically  capa- 
ble of  donning  a  full  suit  of  hea'vy  armor. 

Today,  by  the  time  a  young  man  or 
woman  is  18  years  old,  he  or  she  has  at- 
tained full  physical  maturation,  and  las 
been  exposed  to  more  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience than  the  average  adult  encoun- 
tered in  a  lifetime  a  centtiry  ago. 

There  is  no  sound  reason  for  excluding 
these  young  people  from  the  full  range  of 
participation  in  civic  affairs.  They  serve 
in  the  military.  They  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. They  should  also  bear  their  fair 
share  of  participation  In  the  judicial 
process,  by  serving  on  civil  and  criminal 
juries.  Jury  duty  is  a  right  and  a  privilege 
of  citlzenslup  which  should  he  shared 
as  broadly  as  possible  by  all  responsible 
citizens,  if  the  concept  of  trial  by  a  jury 
of  one's  peers  is  to  retain  vitality. 

I  am  !)Iea.sed  to  introduce  today  a  bill 
which  would  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  lower  the  mini- 
mum age  quaJiflcatioii  for  Federal  jury 
.serv'ice  from  21  to  18  years  uf  age.  A 
siirulur  propositi  ha.s  been  introduced  by 
the  ^ll^llnK^ns>iled  (  hairman  ol  the  Jud:- 
ciarj'  Committee,  Mr.  Cellcr. 

We  have  given  our  young  people  tlie 
privilege  of  participating  in  the  electoral 
process.  I  am  confident  that  they  will  ac- 
cept, just  as  willingly  and  as  capably,  the 
responsibililie.';  of  'ury  service. 


STATUS  REPORT  ON  PAKISTAN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

•ii      .NtW     VO!lK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr  Speaker,  more 
than  6  months  have  elap.sed  since  the 
West  Pakistani  Army  began  its  fierce  at- 
tack against  East  Benf;a!  By  now  the 
American  public  ha.s  been  .satiated  with 
a  stream  of  reports  describing  a  tale 
of  terror.  The  lape.  torture,  looting,  kill- 
ing, starving,  and  systematic  biu-ning 
of  villages  have  continued  unabated 
since  March  25. 

No  end  is  in  sight.  The  number  of  ref- 
ugees who  have  fled  across  the  border 
now  totals  9  million  and  relief  workers 
in  India  are  bracing  themselves  for  an 
additional  3  to  1 1  million  others  who  are 
expected  to  arrive  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  By  all  accounts  this  constitutes  the 
largest  mass  exodus  of  human  beings 
in  modern  histor>'. 

Unlike  last  winter's  natural  disasters 
which  took  a  toll  ol  a  half  million  lives, 
the  present  holocaust  has  taken  twice  as 
many  lives  and  is  entirely  man  made. 

East  Bengal's  leader.  Sheikh  Mujibur 
Rahman — whose  party  received  95  per- 
cent of  the  seats  at  stake  in  the  east  in 
the  December  1970  election^ is  now  se- 
cretly imprisoned  in  the  western  sector 
and  is  being  tried  for  his  life  by  the 
military  government.  Until  he  Is  released 
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and  until  the  people  of  East  Bengal — 
Bangladesh — are  allowed  self-determi- 
nation, there  will  be  no  hope  of  ending 
the  suffering. 

The  U.S.  Government  niaiulams  that 
Pakistan's  current  difficulties  are  an  "in- 
ternal" matter  and  that  the  goal  of 
U.S.  policy  is  to  exert  "leverage"  upon 
the  Pakistani  Government  in  order  to 
slave  off  a  disastrous  climax.  Behmd  this 
cloak  of  Impartiality  however,  lies  an 
entirely  different  story:  U.S.  arms,  mili- 
tary' equipment,  and  economic  assist- 
ance continue  to  flow  to  West  Pakistan, 
providing  the  major  financial  backing 
for  General  Yahya  Khan's  program  of 
suppression.  Some  sources  estimate  that 
as  many  as  80  jiercent  of  the  weapons 
being  used  by  the  West  Pakistani  Army 
in  Bengal  are  of  American  origin. 

At  liis  August  4  press  conference,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  clarified  his  administration's 
policy  with  a  brief  statement: 

We  feel  that  the  most  constructive  role 
we  can  play  Is  to  continue  our  economic  as- 
sistance to  Pakistan.  .  .  .  We  are  not  going 
to  engage  In  public  pressure  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan.  That  would  be  totally 
counter-productive.  These  are  matters  that 
we   will   dlscvias  only   in   prl\T»te   channels. 

Why  does  the  President  :nsi.bt  on  tover- 
n:g  up  Pakistan's  ruthless  and  premedi- 
tated campaign  of  genocide  when  the 
rest  of  the  world  Is  rr>ine  out  with  iior- 
ror?  The  11 -member  Tiations  of  the  aid- 
to-Pakistan  consortium  agreed  to  cut  off 
all  aid  to  Pakistan  after  a  World  Baaik 
delegation  saw  at  first  hand  tlie  destruc- 
tion perpetrated  by  Yaliya  Khan's  sol- 
diers. The  United  States  alone  intends  to 
continue  feeding  the  Pakistani  war  ma- 
chine. 

Any  end  to  the  suffering  in  Bangla- 
desh requires  a  realistic  political  .solu- 
tion in  addition  to  a  rapid  distribution 
of  relief  equipment  and  food  Indeed,  un- 
der the  present  circumstance.'-  the  pro- 
vision of  food  grains  by  itself  may  actual- 
ly serve  to  retard  any  potential  resolu- 
tion. In  the  past,  95.000  tons  of  Public 
Law  480  food  grains  presented  for  relief 
use  in  the  east  have  been  diverted  to  the 
west  by  the  Central  Government  of  Pak- 
istan and  24  UN.  vehicles  intended  to  be 
used  for  distribution  of  Inimaiutanan 
supplies  have  been  commandeered  by  the 
Pakistani  generals  and  used  instead  to 
transport  troops  into  battle. 

What  assiu-ances  are  there  that  the 
200  jeep>s,  26  coastal  vessels  and  nine 
rmnibulkers  recently  given  to  the  United 
Nation  will  not  be  similarly  comman- 
deered' How  can  the  70  UN.  ob.sersers — 
all  of  whom  arc  presently  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Capital 
City,  Dacca — prevent  misuse  of  funds. 
food,  and  medicine  by  the  Pakistan 
Army?  It  is  foolish  to  tliink  that  that 
army — a  foreign  lorce  occupying  a  dis- 
tant land  and  sjieaking  a  strange  lan- 
guage— will  suddenly  stop  srunnine  doii'n 
Bengalis  to  graciously  offer  them  the 
needed  supplies.  In  a  war  of  genocide 
food  is  often  just  as  deadly  a  weapon  as 
bullets.  Until  the  people  of  East  Bengal 
can  determine  Uieir  political  future  the 
torment  will  continue,  the  refugees  will 
flee  in  ever  greater  numbers  and  the  In- 
dian subcontinent  will  remain  a  powder 
keg  only  waiting  to  explode. 
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TRIBUTES     TO     OUR     LATE     COL- 
LEAGUE,  JAMES  G    FULTON 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSTT  VANT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  oiu:  colleagues, 
some  of  the  fine  tributes  paid  our  late 
colleague.  The  Honorable  James  G.  Pul- 
ton of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  form  of  let- 
ters, telegrams,  and  newspajser  articles, 
the  deservedly  laudatory  comment  gives 
graphic  expression  to  the  sense  of  los£  we 
have  all  felt  since  Jim  left  our  midst. 

The  tributes  follow: 

The  Wmrr  Hotrst. 
Washington.  DC  .  Oct  8.  1971. 
To  THE  Pamh-T  or  Hon.  James  O.  FtTLTON, 
Care  Robert  Fv.lton, 
Dormont,  Penna.: 

Mis.  Nixon  and  I  want  to  express  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  you  on  the  death  of 
Congressman  Jim  Fulton.  During  the  course 
of  our  long  association,  we  gathered  many 
happy  memories  of  him  which  we  shall  al- 
ways cherish.  We  hope  that  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  so  admired  by  the  people  he 
represented  and  so  respected  by  his  col- 
leagues and  friends  brings  you  comfort  now, 
and  that  your  own  remembrances  of  him  will 
be  a  source  of  strength  to  you  In  the  yean 
ahead. 

RrcHARD  Nixon. 

AtTSTiN,  Texas, 

October  9. 1971. 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Fulton, 
Office  of  Honorable  James  Fulton, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mk.  Pn.TON:  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  were 
saddened  to  learn  of  Jim's  fuisslng  and  send 
oui  deepfelt  sympathy  to  you  and  the  family. 
We  share  your  loss,  just  as  we  shared  your 
pride  in  his  service. 

Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  'wltb  you. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

United  States  Akms  Control  and 

DlSAKMAMEtn*  ACENCT. 

Washington,  DC,  October  7,  1971. 
Mr  Robert  D.  Pulton, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  I^lton:  I  heard  with  deep  regret 
of  the  death  of  yoiu  brother.  Congressman 
James  O.  Fulton.  His  loss  wil  be  felt  keenly 
by  the  Committees  on  which  he  served,  as 
weU  as  his  constituency  in  Pennsylvania. 

This  Agency  worked  closely  with  Congress- 
man Pulton  over  the  years  as  a  result  of  his 
long  service  on  the  House  Ftorelgn  Affairs 
Committee. 

I   wish   to  extend  to  you   for  myself   and 
for  the  Agency  our  sincere  sympathy. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  J.  Farley. 

Acting  Director. 

SsouL.  Korea. 
October  12.  1971. 
James  G.  Pulton  Family, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Learned  with  great  sorrow  of  passing  of 
your  beloved  brother.  May  God  give  you 
comfort  and  courage  in  this  darkest  moment. 

Lee  Dong  Wow, 
ChairTnan,  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 

Republic  of  Korea  National  Assembly. 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  October  7.  1971. 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Fulton, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  FVlton:  It  waa  with  much 
regret  that  I  learned   of  the  deatb  of  your 
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brother,  Congressman  James  G.  Pulton,  and 
I  ha»ten  to  extend  to  jrou  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy during  this  time  of  sorrow. 

Your  brother  waa  a  public  spirited,  fine 
citizen,  and  he  will  be  greatly  mlased  by  a 
large  circle  of  frleud*. 

Please  convey  my  sympathy  to  the  other 
members   of   the   family,   and    with   kindest 
regards.  In  which  Mrs.  Thurmond  Joins  me,  j 
Very  truly, 

SmOM  THUHMOIfD. 
House  or  REPBBSCNTATrVBS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  8,  1971. 
Mr    RoBBRT  D.  Pulton, 
Office  of  the  Late  Rep.  James  G.  Fulton. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

DuAB  Mr.  P*ulton:  I  wUh  to  convey  my 
heartfelt  condolences  to  you  and  your  sis- 
ters on  the  passing  of  your  dear  brother,  and 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  James  G.  Pul- 
-(on. 

His  sudden  and  untimely  death  came  as  a 
deep  shock;  I  was  proud  to  call  Jim  my 
mend  and  shall  feel  his  loaa  mo«t  pro- 
foundly. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

l^WBENCS  G.  WlLLXAMS, 

Member  of  Congress. 

HOUSX     OF     RKPRXSINTATrVXS, 

Washington,  DC,  October  7, 1971. 
Mr.  RoazsT  D.  PtrtTOM, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dkab  Mb.  Pulton:  I  was  distressed  and 
saddened  this  morning  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  my  good  and  longtime  friend,  Jim  Pulton. 
He  and  his  family  before  him  have  served 
his  State  and  his  Nation  well  for  more  than 
200  years.  He  will  be  missed  by  many,  many 
people. 

Jim  served  with  distinction  on  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  and  contributed 
much  to  our  country  in  that  capacity.  His- 
Interest  In  foreign  affairs  has  never  gone  un- 
noticed. 

I  share  with  you  the  deep  loss  of  his  fam- 
ily, his  friends  and  his  country.  He  was  one 
of  my  very  closest  friends. 
Sincerely. 

William   M.   McCtjlloch. 

House  of  Repbesentattves. 
Washington.  DC,   October  7,  1971. 
Vtr.   Robkbt  D.  Pulton, 
Bouse   of   Representatives, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Pulton:  I  was  extremely  sorry 
to  hear  about  Jim. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  him  for 
many  years  and  also  to  have  served  with 
him  since  1961  In  Congress. 

We  sat  together  on  Monday  aftemon  and 
he  seemed  to  be  okay  at  that  time.  It  was  a 
real  shock  when  we  heard  the  news  today. 

Jim  was  a  very  fine  fellow,  very  dedicated, 
and  hard-working. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  of  us. 
Most  sincerely. 

J.  IRVINO    WHALLET. 

Republican  National  Committee. 

October   8,   1971. 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Pulton, 
Washington.    D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Pxtlton:  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  serve  In  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
your  brother.  Jim.  We  all  feel  a  great  sense 
of  loss,  and  I  know  that  he  will  be  missed 
greatly  In  the  House  and  In  his  Congressional 
District  in  Pennsylvania  which  he  serve<t 
with  such  dedication  for  almost  fourteen 
terms. 

In  behalf  of  the  Members  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  as  well  as  for  Mrs. 
Dole  and  myself.  I  want  you  to  know  how 
much  we  appreciate  your  brother's  service 
to  the  Republican  Party  and  extend  to  you 
and  your  sisters  our  great  sympathy. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Dole,  Chairman 
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Laudxrdalx,   Pt.A.. 

October  7.  1971. 
Ml£«  Martha  Cameron  and  oIBm  staff  and 
family    of    Congressman    James    G.    Pulton 
New  Federal  Building.  Pa. 

Our  Nation  loat  a  great  citizen.  Heaven 
gained  a  great  soul.  Our  prayers  are  with 
you. 

Father  ScHEBKB,, 
Chaplain,  Holy  Cross  Hospital. 

PrrrsBUBOH.  Penn.. 

October  8,  1971. 
Robert  D.  PVlton, 
Care.   Beinhauer  Funeral  Home, 
West  Liberty  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.: 

I  extend  to  you  my  personal  sympathy  and 
that  of  the  priests  and  people  of  the  dloceee 
of  Pittsburgh  on  the  death  of  your  beloved 
brother.  He  was  always  interested  In  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church  and  gave  his  services  to 
help  us  In  any  way  possible.  His  loss  will  be 
felt  by  all  of  us.  Most  reverent. 

Vincent  M.  Leonard, 

Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 

Washinoton.  DC. 

October  8.  1971. 
Mr.  Robert  Pulton. 
Dormant,  Pa. 

Dkar  Mr.  Pulton:  Mrs.  Volpe  Joins  me  In 
extending  to  you  and  the  members  of  your 
family  our  sincere  condolences  at  the  pass- 
ing of  Cong.  Jim  Pulton.  I  was  very  well  ac- 
qvialnted  with  Cong.  Pulton  and  his  intense 
dedication  to  duty  and  country.  We  had  re- 
cently traveled  together  and  his  grasp  of 
aSalrs,  domestic  and  foreign,  was  outstand- 
ing. His  26  distinguished  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Congress,  as  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  and  his  prior  serv- 
ice in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Senate  have  proven  his  love  of  country 
and  State  May  the  Lord  comfort  you  at  this 
time. 

John  A.  Volpe. 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Philadelphia,   Pa., 

October  11.  1971. 
Robert    Pulton, 
Dormant.  Pa.: 

I  wish  to  express  my  condolences  to  you 
and  the  other  members  of  your  family  on 
the  passing  of  your  brother  James.  Repre- 
sentative Pulton  was  a  tireless  legislator,  a 
steadfast  proponent  of  equal  rights  and  a 
great  Pennsylvanlan.  Along  with  many  other 
Pennsylvanlans.  I  will  keenly  feel  his  loss. 
Alexander  P.  Barbiehi. 
Justice.  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyli'ania. 

Westinohouse  Bboadcastino  Co..  Inc.. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  October  8.  1971. 
Mr.   Robert  D.   Pultok, 
Espy  Avenue. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Dear  Mb.  Pulton:  Although  we  do  not 
know  each  other.  I  knew  your  brother  Jim 
well  and  valued  him  not  only  as  a  Repre- 
sentative In  the  Congress,  but  also  as  a  friend. 
He  was  never  too  busy  to  respond  to  any 
request  and  always  most  helpful. 

On  August  26th  of  this  year,  he  responded 
by  telephone  to  a  request  that  1  had  made 
of  him  for  Information  and  In  the  course  of 
conversation  he  was  philosophizing  about  the 
responsibility  of  Congressmen  to  their  con- 
stituents and  he  said,  when  I  die,  I  would 
hope  that  they  would  put  on  my  tombstone 
a  simple  phrase — "At  least  he  tried." 

Please  know  that  our  sincerest  sympathy 
Is  extended  to  your  two  sisters  and  yourself. 
Sincerely. 

Edward    Walus. 

Westinohouse  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc., 

Washington.  DC.  October  8.  1971. 
The  Pamilt  or  Congressman  P   lton, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  condolences  in 
the  passing  of  your  brother.  In  addition  to 
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4, 

being  an  able  and  faithful  Congressman,  he 
was  an  unfailingly  kind  man  ...  a  pleasiu-e 
for  any  reporter  to  cover.  We  too,  shall  miss 
him. 

Sincerely, 

Nzn.     CURKIE, 

Congressional  Correspondent. 

KDKA,  Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 

October  11.  1971. 
Robert  D   Pt'LTon. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

We  deeply  regret  the  untimely  death  of 
your  brother  Rep.  Jim  Pulton.  His  whole  lUe 
was  st>ent  in  service  to  his  community  and  to 
his  country. 

PrrrsBUHGH  Section, 
National  Counsel  of  Jewish  Women. 

Pennsylvania  Heart  Absociation, 
Inc., 

HarrUburg,  Pa..  October  7,  1971. 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Fulton, 
c/o  Office  of  Congressman  Fulton, 
New  Federal  Office  Building, 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Mr.  Pulton:  In  behalf  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Heart  Association.  I  wish  to  express 
our  deep  sjrmpathy  to  you  and  your  family. 

Your  sadness  Is  shared  by  our  volunteers 
and  staff  who  recall  your  brother  with  much 
affection  as  1970  State  Heart  Pund  Chairman 
and  member  of  our  Western  Chapter  for  over 
twenty  years.  His  Interest  and  great  helpful- 
ness will  be  remembered  by  the  many  persons 
who  were  fortunate  to  have  known  him. 

We   hop>e  the   thoughts  of  his   friends   In 
Heart  may  be  of  some  comfort  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  M.  QiaaoN, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Western  Pennsylvania 
Heart  Association.  Inc  . 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Congressman  F*ulton  Laitded  bt  Dr    Adlfr 

Dr.  LawTence  N.  Adier.  president  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Heart  Association  In 
the  House  Bldg..  4  Smlthfleld  Street,  today 
lauded  Congressman  James  O.  Pulton  with 
these  words: 

"He  was  one  of  the  outstanding  heart  lead- 
ers In  the  county,  state  and  nation  giving 
freely  of  both  his  time  and  his  money  In  the 
fight  against  the  nation's  No.  1  killer,  heart 
disease. 

"He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Heart  Association  since  Its  founding  22 
years  ago  and  was  the  chairman  of  the  rec- 
ord-breaking 1970  Heart  Fund  campaign  in 
Pennsylvania. 

■•All  of  us  who  are  engaged  In  the  fight 
against  heart  disease  will  miss  Congressman 
Fulton." 

Menix)  Park,  Calif., 

October  7,   1971. 
Dr.   Myi.es  W.   MacDonald. 
Mt.    Lebanon    United    Presbyterian    Church. 
Washington   Rd..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.: 
Shocked  and  saddened   by   the   passing  of 
Jim  Pulton.  We  express  deei>est  appreciation 
of  his  friendship  and  of  his  dedicated  life  as 
a  Christian   In  politics.   His   passing  will  be 
loss    on    the    local    and    national    scene. 
Cart  Weisiger  and  CLirroRD  Smith. 

Menlo  Park  Presbyterian  Church. 
(Former     pastors.     Mt.     Lebanon     United 
Presbyterian  Church). 

Washington.  D.C. 

October  7.  1971. 
Robert  D.  Pulton, 
Rayburn    Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  offlcers  and  members  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Postal  and  Federal  Employees 
extend  deepest  sympathies  to  the  bereaved 
family  of  the  Honorable  James  Pulton. 
Congressman  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  distinguished  servant  to  the  citizens 
of    PltUburgh.    Pa.,    his    many    friends    and 
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admirers  affectionately  called  blm  Jim.  Jim 
Pulton  will  be  missed  by  many  especially 
the  Postal  and  Federal  Bniployees  who  found 
blm  to  be  a  true  friend. 

ROBZBT  L.  White. 
National  President  of  NAPFE. 

I  was  shocked  to  read  In  this  morning 
paper  of  Jim  Fulton's  death.  You  had  told 
me  In  a  telephone  call  a  few  months  ago 
that  he  hadn't  been  well  but  I  didn't  think 
It  was  8«rloiu. 

Jim  was  a  real  friend  and  helped  me  in 
many  ways.  I  will  always  look  back  on  our 
war  time  association  and  later  friendship 
with  pleasure,  but  will  realize  I  have  loat  a 
friend. 

My  deepest  sympathy  to  you  and  his 
family. 

Sincerely, 

W.  B.  Whalet, 
Rear  Admtrai.  USN   {Ret.) 

OctobebS.  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  F*ulton  :  It  is  with  sincere  sorrow 
that  I  must  write  to  you  to  acknowledge  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Pulton.  He  was  a  dedicated 
public  ser\'ant  and  a  sincere  friend  of  his 
alma  mater. 

I  am  personally  Indebted  to  him  for  the 
help  he  has  given  me  in  my  work  for  Penn 
State  in  Washington. 

Newton  Cattell. 
Government  Relations.  Pa.  State  Uni- 
versity. 

South  Hills  Cathouc  High  School. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  8.  1971. 
Office  of  James  O.  Pulton, 
New  Federal  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

To  all  who  knew  Jamee  G.  Fulton.  I  wish 
to  express  my  deepest  sympathies.  Mr.  Pulton 
had  a  quality  which  is  rare  in  most  states- 
men, as  a  matter  of  fact  which  is  rare  In 
most  people.  He  was  Involved  with  people,  not 
on  a  vote-getting  basis  or  whatever,  but  for 
the  people's  sake.  Whenever  I  went  to  a  fish 
fry  or  graduation  he  always  seemed  to  be 
there,  warmly  greeting  people  and  communi- 
cating on  a  person  to  person  basis  with  those 
around  him.  When  my  family  went  to  Wash- 
ington D.C.  and  wanted  to  see  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  he  saw  to  It  that  we 
got  passes,  personally.  I  am  now  applying  to 
the  Na%-al  Academy,  and  he  has  written  me 
countless  letters  on  the  procedure  Involved 
and  information  on  whatever  I  needed.  Mr. 
Pulton  was  a  great  man.  I  am  writing  this 
letter  on  my  own  behailf.  but  I'm  sure  every- 
one at  my  high  school.  South  Hills  Catholic, 
feels  the  same.  Probably  everyone  who  has 
even  met  or  seen  this  man  feels  the  same. 
Sincerely. 

John  Pteschko. 
SHC  Student  Council. 


[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  Oct.  7, 
1971] 

Rkp.  Pulton  Dns  in  Washington;  14-Term 
IjEcmi-ator  Heart  Victim 

Rep.  James  O.  Pulton.  Dormont  Republi- 
can, died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  last 
night  in  Walter  Reed  Medical  Center  in 
Washington    He  was  68 

The  veteran  ronffressmaii  who  siiffered  a 
heart  attack  last  year,  had  entered  the 
medical  center  for  a  checkxip  Monday,  after 
complaining  of  stomach  pain.';  ar.  aide 
said.  Death  came  at  8  17  pin 

He  was  serving  his  14th  term  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  27th  District  in  a  ctmgres- 
slonal  career  dating  back  to  1944. 

Pulton  was  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Space  and  Aeronautics  Committee. 
and  as  such  had  traveled  extensively 
througout  the  world 

Fulton  was  cxsnsldered  a  mf>si  i'.berai  Re- 
publican coiiifressman  and  was  recorded  .  n 
the  rolls  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  as  a  i  ontrressnian  whi>  voted  mastly 
their  way. 


He  was  a  bachelor,  and  heir  of  a  very 
wealthy  family,  who  formerly  ran  a  string 
of  seven  newspapers  in  the  Sotith  Hills. 

His  h«art  attack  last  year  came  during  a 
springtime  trip  to  Florida.  He  was  detained 
there  several  days  before  returning  to  Wash- 
ington. 

He  was  the  third  House  member  to  die 
this  year  and  the  second  for  Pennsylvania. 
The  other  was  Republican  Robert  J.  Corbett 
of  Ben  Avon  Heights. 

Pulton  won  re-election  last  May  by 
whipping  Democrat  Douglas  Walgren  by 
some  30.000  votes.  In  1962  he  defeated  Wal- 
gren's  mother  for  the  same  post. 

A  two-year  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Senate  prior  to  World  War  II,  Pulton 
was  appointed  US  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  by  President  Elsenhower  In  1959. 

He  also  served  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Comlttee  and  the  manned  space  flight  sub- 
committee. 

Pulton  was  at  his  seat  in  Congress  on 
Monday  and  voted  on  a  bill.  He  saw  a  doctor 
later,  and  entered  the  hospital  that  evening. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  his  secretary.  Miss 
Martha  Cameron,  visited  him  at  the  cen- 
ter. She  quoted  him  as  saying  that  he  felt 
fine  and  was  encouraged  by  the  results  of 
medical  tests. 

Pulton  was  the  first  major  Pennsylvania 
GOP  politician  to  support  Richard  Niiton  for 
the  presidency  In  1968.  He  also  was  reported 
to  be  the  first  to  be  angered  by  Nixon  when 
Splro  Agnew  was  picked  as  Nixon's  runmng 
mate. 

Pulton  said.  "I  would  like  a  more  liberal 
man  on  the  ticket,  a  Hatfield  or  a  Lindsay 
or  a  Percy,"  referring  to  then  Republican 
liberals. 

A  measure  of  Pulton's  liberalism  was  the 
fact  that  registered  Democrats  heavily  out- 
numbered Republicans  In  his  district  In  re- 
cent years,  but  Pulton  continued  to  hold 
onto  his  seat. 

Pulton  was  the  1970  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Heart  Fund,  and  received  the 
Silver  Quill  Award  that  year  for  outstanding 
writing  on  science  and  space. 

He  was  a  board  member  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Opera,  and  also  served  on  the  boards  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Playhotise  and  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Science. 

In  1970.  he  was  chosen  Man  of  the  Year 
in  Government  by  the  Pittsburgh  Junior 
Chamber  of  Comerce. 

Fulton  founded  the  newspaper  chain, 
starting  with  the  Mt.  Lebanon  Nevs.  in  1946. 
At  one  time  the  papers  employed  90  persons 
He  sold  the  chain  In  October,  1969,  to  a  New- 
ark. Ohio,  publishing  firm. 

Democrats  who  tried  unsuccessfully  to  un- 
seat Fulton  sometimes  expressed  astonish- 
ment at  the  number  of  persons  In  the  27th 
District  who  said  Pulton  had  done  favors  for 
them. 

It  was  said  his  secret  weapon  was  doing  for 
people  what  they  couldn't  do  for  themselves 
In  Washlne-ton. 

It  was  Fulton  who  arranged  the  airplane 
and  other  niceties  for  the  family  at  the  fu- 
neral of  the  late  Pennsylvania  Justice  Michael 
A.  Musmanno. 

After  his  heart  attack  last  year.  Pulton 
was  away  from  duties  for  fovir  weeks. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Oct.  7,  1971) 
Pulton    Rites   Here    Monday 

Services  for  U.S.  Rep.  James  G.  Pulton, 
who  as  a  congressman  for  28  years  formed  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  thousands  of 
South  Hill  constituents,  are  scheduled  here 
for  2pm    Monday 

Friends  aiid  Cfupresslonal  colleagues  of  the 
27th  District  Republican  are  expected  to  at- 
•end  the  rites  at  Mount  Lebanon  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr  Fulton.  68,  died  of  a  heart  attack  last 
night  m  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 
wliere  lie  was  admitted  Monday  for  a  checkup, 


after  returning  to  Washington  from  his  home 
in  Dormont. 

He  had  a  history  of  heart  problems  and 
suffered  a  mild  attack  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
while  vacationing  In  Florida. 

He  was  the  senior  Republican  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  ranking  GOP  member  of 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee. He  also  served  on  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The  House  canceled  Its  legislation  program 
today,  and  tributes  to  Mr.  Fulton  were  of- 
fered by  various  colleagues.  Including 
Speaker  Carl  Albert.  D.-Okla..  and  Pennsyl- 
vanlan John  P.  Saylor  of  Johnstown. 

Savior  now  becomes  chairman  of  the  state's 
Republican  delegation,  a  post  held  by  Rep 
Pulton. 

The  South  Hills  congressman's  last  act  on 
the  floor  was  to  demand  a  roll-call  vote  Mon- 
day on  a  resolution  calling  for  the  htimane 
treatment  and  release  of  U.S.  war  prisoners 
held  by  North  Vietnam  and  its  allies  In  Asia. 
Tlie  resolution  ptissed  369  to  0. 

In  Washington,  flags  on  all  public  build- 
ings flew  at  half  staff. 

Speaker  Albert  will  nemie  a  committee  to 
attend  Mr.  Fulton's  funeral.  It  will  consist  of 
all  Pennsylvania  congressmen.  U.S.  Sens. 
Hugh  Scott  and  Richard  Schweiker  and  vari- 
ous Pulton  colleagues,  especially  those  on  the 
Space  Committee. 

Mr.  Fulton  was  active  almost  to  the  end. 
On  Monday,  he  participated  in  the  floor 
debate  over  the  proposal  to  award  federal 
pay  raises  (he  voted  for  them)  and  later  met 
with  a  delegation  of  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
labor  leaders.  He  promised  them  his  support 
of  legislation  to  impose  a  moratorium  on  Im- 
F>ort«. 

Mr.  Pulton,  a  bachelor,  is  survived  by  a 
brother,  Robert  of  Dormont,  and  three  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Elizabeth  Krivobok  of  Rochester, 
Minn.,  Mrs.  Emille  Thomas  of  Greenville, 
Mercer  County,  and  Mrs.  Fredonla  Gephart 
of  Pittsburgh's  East  End. 

Past-moving  and  far-ranging,  the  I4-terin 
congressman  based  his  career  on  personal 
service  to  the  voters  and  their  families.  No 
favor  was  too  large,  or  too  small,  for  Mm  to 
perform. 

He  coaxed  the  Air  Force  into  flying  Viet- 
nam  veterans   home   for  weddings. 

He  welcomed  Plttsbtirgh  visitors  to  his 
Washington  office  and  then  escorted  them  to 
the  House. 

He  obtained  "Capitol"  flags  for  veterans' 
organizations. 

He  handed  out  tickets  to  White  House 
lours  and  praised  ethnic  groups  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Somebody  said  that  whenever  thi«e  South 
Hills  residents  got  together,  Mr.  Fulton  usu- 
ally was  one  of  them. 

A  hand-shaker  par  excellence,  he  attended 
hundreds  of  meetings  each  year,  showing  up 
at  fish  fries,  volunteer  fire  carnivals,  covered 
dish  picnics,  civic  seminars,  weddings,  chris- 
tenings, and  bar  mltzvahs. 

The  amiable  lawmaker  with  the  sunny 
grin  often  surprised  women  by  pinning  nose- 
gays on  their  lapels.  On  one  occasion,  he 
even  distributed  new  hats  to  women  In 
attendance  at  a  party  affair. 

Over  his  career  since  1944,  he  had  mailed 
to  his  (x>nstltuents  many  thousands  of  gov- 
ernment do-it-yourself  booklets  on  subjects 
ranging  from  carpentry  to  Japanese  beetle 
control. 

He  always  claimed  he  never  campaigned 
until  two  weeks  before  an  election,  but  his 
opponents  claimed  he  was  running  all  the 
tune.  He  was  unbeatable 

In  1961.  he  defeated  Mr?  MarK:-.ret  Walgren 
of  Mount  Ijeb&non.  Last  yetu-  !ier  son. 
Douglas  Walgren,  tried  to  kinock  Mr  Fulton 
off — aJid  lost  by  30,tKX>  votes 

Many  voters  could  have  cared  less  how 
Mr.  Fulton  voted,  they  liked  him  persona-, y, 
and  they  '.Iked  the  atteri-jon  l»e  devoted  to 
the  di.<tnct 

He    preferred    to    be    called    "progressi re" 


rather  than  liberal,  because,  he  saW,  liberals 
are  too  liberal  with  the  taxpayers'  HKmey. 

Some  TOWrs  thought  he  wua  oocaatonally 
eccentric.  In  19«1  he  dteclosed  he  had  bouRht 
the   two   stone  plera   that   rwnalned   in  the 
Monongahela  River  after  the  Wabneh  br^n 
had  bvimed  "lown. 

But   he   never  eitplnlned   his   action. 

•'Some  people  like  to  collect  stamps,"  he 
once  said,  "I  like  to  collect  piers." 

One  of  the  nation's  biggest  boosters  of  the 
space  program,  he  though  there  was  little 
It  couldn't  accomplish. 

On  one  occasion  he  suggested  that  "two- 
dimensional  tomatoes"  be  grown  on  "apace 
gardens." 

He  also  waa  convinced  that  severe  heart 
patients  should  be  placed  In  sf)ace,  to  make 
them  welghtle&s  aud  ease  tiie  pressure  on 
their  hearts. 

Mr.  Pulton  was  born  In  Dormont,  the  son 
o(  a  banker  and  a  member  of  a  family  that 
had  been  active  In  public  affairs  for  nearly 
two  centuries. 

KLGCTEO    IN    1S44 

Mr.  Fulton  was  first  elected  in  1944  while 
serving  with  the  Navy  m  the  Paclflc 

In  addition  to  his  congreeslonal  duties,  he 
served  a  term  as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  as  a  space  advisor  to  the  US.  mis- 
sion at  the  United  Nations. 

When  he  left  the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant  In 
1945.  Mr.  Pulton  began  buying  suburban 
weekly  ne^8pai>ers  around  Pittsburgh. 

His  chain  grew  to  seven,  but  he  sold  them 
two  years  ago  to  an  Ohio  firm  "because  their 
growth  demanded  too  mvich  of  my  time." 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Oct.  8,   1071) 
Congressman  Pay  TniBirnt  to  Pxti-ton — Ctty 

Represent ATTVE   Who    Died   at   68.   LAtroED 

BY  Senators 

(By    Douglas    Smith) 

Washington —The  House  laid  business 
aside  yesterday  while  members  of  both  par- 
ties paid  tribute  to  Rep.  James  O.  Pulton. 
R-Plttsburgh. 

They  lauded  him  as  a  man  who  rarely 
missed  a  roll  call,  who  served  his  constitu- 
ents well  and  whose  wit  and  humor  light- 
ened many  a  dull  occasion. 

Rep.  P\ilton.  serving  his  t4th  term,  died 
late  Wednesday  of  a  heart  attack  In  Walter 
Reed  Medical  Center,  Washington. 

WOULD     NOT      SLOW      DOWN 

"He  would  not  5Uow  down."  said  Rep  John 
P.  Saylor.  R-Johnstown.  the  senior  Penn- 
sylvania OOP  member  who  announced  Mr. 
Pulton's  death  to  the  Houae  and  yielded 
time  to  all  who  wished  to  speak. 

Saylor  said.  "Thoiigh  a  bachelor,  he  was 
married  to  this  House  of  Representatives. 
His  office  was  his  home." 

Rep.  Thomas  E.  Morgan.  D-Frederlck- 
town.  called  Mr.  Pulton  one  of  his  state's 
distinguished  citizens.  "We  came  here  to- 
gether In  1945.  I  have  lost  a  neighbor  and 
a    fHend." 

Rep.  William  8.  Moorhead.  D-Plttsburgh. 
said  Mr.  Pulton  was  "a  delightful  person 
who  was  never  afraid  to  speak  his  mind. 
This  Congress  and  my  city  have  lost  a  great 
Individual." 

Rep.  Joseph  M.  Oaydoe,  D-McKeesport. 
said.  "Jim  Pulton  was  a  man  all  of  xis  learned 
to  love.  He  bad  a  dedication  and  a  rare 
understanding    of    people." 

UST     or     TKIBUTBS 

Also  speaking  were  Reps.  Albert  W.  John- 
son. R-Smethport;  Lawrence  Coughlln.  R- 
Monlgonaery.  and  John  H.  Ware,  R-Oxford; 
and  a  number  of  members  froni  other  state-^ 
Including  OOP  Leadfr  OeniJd  FVirrt  0(  ic 
Whip  laBBlie  Areiuls.  Dfjintx-ratn-  r,R«r»er  Hh 
Boggs.  and  Hep.  Wayne  L  Hav  I)  f" 
Ing.    Oblo. 

The  record  was  ordered  held  open  for  five 
days  tor  written  tributes  from  others. 


EXTENSIONS  C)t-   RtMARK^ 

Sens  H\iph  Sor.tt  H  Pa  and  Rlcha.rd  S. 
S*hwe)k»-r     F<   Pa       ssi  j-d    '  •  cttPtiierUs. 

Speaker  Cut]  .\ii)»TT  iipf)oint.«t  a  commlt- 
tae  of  4<.l  to  rrprww-ul  thr  Hr>vi.s<'  at  r  lie  f\:- 
ri»ral.  IncludJiiK  all  the  Peniisvlvaiuaiis. 
^rf>nd5,  Space  Committee  Chairman  Oeorge 
liller  and  Rep  William  McCiiUoch  of  Ohio, 
t^  Republican  om  the  Judiciary  Committee 

'.Scott    and    Schu.'elker   will    oooompany    the 

srfoup. 

I  Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ganette. 
Oct.  9.   1971 1 

What  MEAsuacD  Jjm  FVlton? 

In   the  P-O  article  on   the  daatb   of  Jim 

llton    It    was   stated    that    the   measiu-e   of 
liberalism  was  the  large  number  of  Dem- 

Iratic  votes  that  he  carried.  As  one  of  the 

pmocratlc  voters  who  always  voted  for  lilm. 
like  to  .say  that  It  was  rather  the  measure 

f  Jim  Pulton  the  man. 

;The  article  also  staled  that  his  secret 
wjeapon  was  doing  for  people  what  they 
cjuldnt  do  for  themselves.  I  think  In  an  age 
wlien  congressmen  more  resemble  computers 
aflid  Madison  Avenue  pereonalttles  It  was 
MJfreahlng  to  be  represented  by  a  man  who 
njade  you  feel  that  you  counted. 

(No  letter  was  too  nnall  for  Pulton  and  his 
stuff.  Most  of  the  favors  done  were  also  for 
the  small  constituent,  not  always  for  the  big 
people  In  the  political  world. 

1  know  that  this  was  to  a  great  extent 
politics  but  It  was  politics  with  a  heart. 

I  never  met  the  man  personally,  but  his 
passing  Is  like  the  losing  of  a  good  friend  of 
t^  family. 

William  P.  MnxER. 

Oormonf. 

#rom    the   Ptttsburgh   Press,    Oct.    10.    19711 
ERS  TO  THE  EDITOR — REPRESENTATIVE  PUL- 

TON  Lauded  for  Aid  to  Peopli. 

In  this  day  of  distant.  Impersonal  govern- 

tnt,  Congressman  Jim  Pulton's  representa- 
tion was  stlU  "for  the  people  "  We  mourn 
h|a  passing  and  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
fy  his  many  years  of  devoted  service. 

JThere  are  few  In  the  South  Hills  27th 
dBtrlct  who  have  not  had  personal  contact 
wfth  him.  When  everyone  else  was  unavail- 
able, he  was  there  with  advice  and  Informa- 
tli)n.   bringing    our   government    to   us. 

iHe  visited  ot^y'^  homes,  our  churches  and 
o^r  clubs.  He  was  numbered  as  our  friend. 

,Aud  when  our  loved  ones  were  only  statls- 
tlfcs  in  the  far-removed  Pentagon.  Jim  Pul- 
tOn  came  to  help  us  bury  our  war  dead. 

Within  Jim  we  saw  the  American  Ideal 
aiftd  to  him  sadly  say.  "farewell." 

Mrs.  RosERT  Wilson. 

Carnegie. 


I  Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Qhizette. 
1  Oct.   12.   19711 

PfetsiDENT  Sends  Wreath — Hundreds  Attend 
Rites  for  Rep.  James  Fin-roN 

Funeral  services  for  U.S.  Hep.  James  a. 
Ailton,  of  Dormout  and  Mt.  Lebanon,  a  Re- 
I  iibUcan  who  had  served  the  Demooratic  27th 
(  ongresalonal  District  for  28  years,  were  held 
5  ssterday. 

Scores  of  fellow  politicians  from  Pittsburgh 

I  nd   Washington,  many  of   them   named   as 

1  onorary    pallbearers,    Joined     hundreds    of 

era  In  Mt.   Lebanon  United  Presbyterian 

hurch. 

The  flag-draped  coffin  which  contained  the 
ngreesman's  body  was  carried  from  the 
urch  by  eight  midshipmen  from  the  dls- 
Ict.  all  appointees  by  Mr.  Pulton  to  the  U.S. 
aval  Academy. 

They  had  stood  for  an  hour,  In  alternate 
jjiilrs  and  at  ramrod  attention,  as  gnardtans 
n  the  coffin  as  the  church  slowly  filled 
fr>r  services  that  began  at  2  p.m. 

TTiere  were  few  flowers.  In  keeping  with  a 
Ifemlly   suggestion.   Of   half   a   dosen   sprays 
ind  wreaths,  one  was  from  President  and  Mrs. 
ilxon. 


October  lU,  1971 


The  servtoa  wr-'-  '  ndu.  tPd  by  the  \if\  in 
Mylea  W  MacD<n»:d  pastor  of  the  church 
aDd  Dr.  Winaton  Trever,  pastor  of  the  nearby 
Mt.  Lebanon  Methodist  Church.  Tlie  eulogy 
by  Dr.  UacDooald  oonalsted  primarily  of  ex- 
cerpts ;rom  me—agec  and  statements  made 
by  public  figures  after  Pulton's  death  last 
Wednesday  night 

Tixeme  portions  came  from  President  Nixon, 
Jainea  D.  netcl»er.  adrolnlstratfr  of  Na- 
tional Aaronautlcs  and  Spiu->-  Ad.-ninlstra- 
tion;  New  York  Sen  Jacob  K  is',  ;'-s  Senate 
Ma)orlty  Lieader  Mike  Mans!  r.  :  of  Mon- 
tana: former  U.S.  Rap.  John  ,S  McCormack. 
of  Mass..  who  was  speaker  of  the  House:  VJB 
Rep.  Oerald  R.  Pord.  of  Mich..  Repubticaii 
floor  leader  In  the  House:  Bishop  Vlnoent 
Laonard.  of  the  Pittsburgh  Diocese.  Hmnan 
Catholic  Church,  and  Rep.  Oeorge  H  Mahon. 
of  Texas. 

There  were  two  groups  of  honorary  pall 
bearers:  one  oocnpoaad  of  uniformed  mall 
carriers,  to  whom  Pulton  was  a  legislative 
friend,  and  the  other  made  up  of  local  polit- 
ical, Judicial,  labor  ai>d  personal  friends  of 
the  late  Congressman 

A  delegation  of  20  oongressmen,  most  of 
them  from  Pennsylvania  but  one  frcnn  as  far 
away  as  Washington:  Pennsylvania's  U.S 
Sens.  Hugh  Scott  and  Richard  Schwelker. 
several  mlUtary  personalities,  an  aide  to  the 
President  and  .several  NASA  offldats,  flew  In 
from  Washington  aboard  a  plane  provided  by 
the  White  House. 

Among  the  latter  was  Astronaut  Bill  An- 
ders (Apollo  8)  who  now  Is  executive  secre- 
tary of  National  Space  Council. 

Altogether.  Pulton's  funeral  was  as  bi- 
partisan as  the  home  service  tliat  he  provided 
In  his  district  during  his  14  terms  In  Con- 
gress 

That  was  well,  for  he  did  not  believe  In 
politics  In  church,  where  he  made  It  a  point 
not  to  sbake  hands.  "Handshaking  is  poli- 
tics." he  once  told  an  aide  "I  don't  come  to 
the  Lord's  house  to  do  business" 

Tlie  oomgiawiiiBii  it  sur\lved  by  a  brother. 
Robert,  of  Dormoot:  three  ejstcrs.  Mrs.  Kmllle 
Ttiomaa.  Oreenvllle:  Mrs  Pre<lonia  Oerhari 
of  ttae  Bast  End  and  Mrs.  Elizal>eth  Krlbokok. 
Rochester.  Minn. 

Burial  was  in  Mt.  Lebanon  Cemetery. 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Oct.  12.  16T1 ) 
Jim  PtTLTON 

No  one  would  accuse  U.S.  Rep.  James  G. 
Pulton  of  having  baen  a  standoffl&h  or  a 
liard-to-know  figure.  Just  the  opposite  was 
true. 

"Jim"  FHilton.  whose  funeral  was  yester- 
day, turned  pollUcal  sociability  Into  a  fine 
art,  and  there  weren't  many  In  Allegheny 
County's  27th  District  who  hadn't  met  up 
with  him  during  his  28  active  years  In  Con- 
greaa. 

Mr.  Fvilton  was  more  than  Just  sociable. 
l»owever. 

He  prided  himself  in  service  to  his  con- 
stituents, and  no  request  from  them  seemed 
too  Insignificant  to  warrant  his  personal  In- 
volvement. His  willingness — eagerness,  even 
— to  perform  small  favca-s  In  Wa&lungton 
became  his  hallmark. 

So  Mr.  Pulton's  death  at  68  removes  a 
familiar  and  friendly  presence  from  an  other- 
wise Impersonal  and  hard-to-penetrate  gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy — no  small  loss  for 
South  Hills  residents. 

He  will  be  mlaeed.  particularly  by  the 
many  constituents  whom  he  served  as  an 
effective  ombudscoan. 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-aarcttc. 
Oct.  13,  19711 

Nation    Lost    Its    Pinebt 
In  losing  our  Congressman  Jmticp  Pulton. 
the  nation   lost  one  of   its   f\ne«t    and  most 
loyal  cltlBens    H*  K«ve  his  Hfe  for  his  coun- 
try as  miicii   as    ..nvoije    killed   at   war 

He  never  ceased  working  for  his  highest 
Ideals  and  he  was  ttreieaa  In  his  efforts  to 
achieve  what  was  beat  for  the  Unltad  States. 


October  U,  1971 

Thar*   are   thousands   of 
grataful  for  his  klndneesee  and  1 
ship.  He  will  never   I*  forgotten. 

HlLtN    f      FrICK. 

P\ttibuTgh. 

IN    MXMOalAM 

(Aero  Club  of  Pittsburgh) 
It  Is  with  a  sad  heart  that  your  «<lltor 
records  the  sudden  death  of  a  veteran  mem- 
ber, James  O.  Pulton.  Jim  Joined  the  Aero 
Club  In  1947  and  his  Interest  In  the  club  con- 
tinued since  then.  His  continuity  In  Congress 
added  to  his  prestige  and  his  importance  in 
national  and  world  affairs.  At  his  death.  Jim 
was  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Aero 
Space  Committee. 

Although  so  very  busy.  Jim  always  read  the 
weekly  Aero  Club  bulletin.  When  an  Item 
appeared  on  which  he  could  be  of  some  aid. 
he  was  prompt  to  phone  .  .  .  maybe  a  ques- 
tion .  .  .  may  tie  a  bit  of  Information  .  .  .  but 
always  something  of  Interest  and  benefit  to 
the  Aviation  Industry. 

Win  his  successor  be  equally  as  concerned? 
We  hope  he  will. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  8,  1971 1 
Rep.    James   G.    Pitlton,    68,   Dead:    Dean   op 

Pennsylvania    Delegation  —  Top    Refttb- 

LicAN  ON  Science  and  Astronautics  Unit 

Was  Serving  His  13th  Term 

Washington.  October  6 — Representative 
James  G.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Repub- 
lican who  was  serving  his  13th  term  rep- 
resenting a  predominantly  Demccratl"  dis- 
trict, died  Wednesday  night,  apparently  of  a 
heart  attack.  In  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medi- 
cal Center.  He  was  68  years  old. 

Mr.  Pulton  was  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  In  the  House  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  F\Uton.  a  bachelor.  Is  survived  by  a 
brother  and  three  sisters. 

WON  seat  in  absentia 

As  a  member  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  and  the  Poreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Representative  Pulton  had  a 
hand  In  the  high — and  sometimes  comic — 
affairs  of  state  In  a  legislative  career  dating 
to  1944. 

In  that  year,  he  was  a  Navy  lieutenant  In 
the  Paclflc  when  he  decided  to  run  for  Con- 
gress. In  absentia.  He  ran  and  won  and  saw 
action  some  more  before  returning  to  occupy 
his  seat,  which  he  would  hold  for  26  years. 

Mr.  Pulton  was  a  member  of  an  old  and 
prominent  Western  Pennsylvania  family,  a 
lawyer  and  former  owner  of  six  weekly  subar- 
ban  newspapers.  In  his  early  terms — when  he 
was  known  to  Capitol  secretaries  as  the  only 
handsome  Congressman — he  was  not  one  to 
shun  controversy  and  publicity. 

In  1949  he  offered  to  turn  himself  over  to 
the  Chinese  Communists  In  exchange  for 
Angus  Ward,  an  American  consul  Jailed  In 
Manchuria.  Th3  offer  was  not  taken  up. 

Mr.  Pulton  caused  an  uproar  In  1954  when 
he  criticized  the  United  States  aid  program 
to  Latin  America  as  inadequate,  leading  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Brazil  to  pub- 
licly un-lnvlte  him  to  a  fancy  embassy  dinner. 

In  between,  he  managed  to  spot  a  rare 
Gilbert  Stuart  portrait  of  Oeorge  Washington 
In  Madrid  and  have  It  brought  back  to  this 
country. 

When  Premier  Pldel  Castro  visited  the 
United  States  as  the  newly  victorious  Cuban 
leader  In  1959.  Representative  Pulton  Joined 
others  In  praising  him  and  urged,  "I  think  we 
ought  to  help  him." 

That  year  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Elsenhower  as  a  delegate  to  the  14th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Before  the  1960  Republican  National  Con- 
vention, the  outspoken  Congressman  t-n- 
nounced  that  he  Intended  to  nominate  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  to  run  as  Vice 
President  under  Richard  M.  Nixon  for  Presi- 
dent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  strong  proponent  >f  c:vil  right.?  fiep- 
resentattve  Pulton  rei>eatedly  oppcjsed  send- 
ing sports  teams  to  the  S()Uth  to  compet«  In 
segregB'.^ed  events  He  aLso  urged  the  reword- 
ing of  the  Pledge  of  .V.ieplance  to  Include 
phrases  emphasizing  "equailty  of  opportunity 
and  equal  justice  under  law  for  aU."  In  recent 
years  lie  y.  as  it  siroiig  ficl\ccttte  of  changing 
the  current  mea.suriiig  jystem  to  the  TEn- 
ropean  metric  system. 

Although  his  27th  congressional  district  In 
Pittsburgh  had  about  35  000  more  Democrats 
than  Republicans.  Mr  Pulton  was  consl.si- 
ently  re-elected  Along  the  way  he  won  high 
marks  from  the  liberal  Americana  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  as  well  as  more  conservative 
grroups. 

In  1964.  he  disassociated  himself  from  the 
campaign  of  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  of 
Arizona,  his  party's  candidate  for  President. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  8.  1971) 

OOP  Leader  Prom  Pa. — Rep.  James  G.  Pulton 

Dies 

(By  Martin  Well) 

Rep.  James  G.  F*ulton.  68.  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  Pennsylvania's  congressional 
delegation  and  one  of  the  moet  colorful  mem- 
bers of  the  House  during  his  14  terms,  died 
Wednesday  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center. 

Death  was  attrlbvited  to  an  apparent  heart 
attack  Rep.  F*ulton  had  entered  the  hospital 
for  a  checkup  on  Monday  after  feeling  111  over 
t  he  weekend. 

As  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, and  a  meml)er  of  the  House  Poreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  Congressman  took  a 
keen  Interest  In  the  activities  of  both  panels. 

Although  frequently  eager  to  eliminate 
what  he  viewed  as  waste  In  some  NASA  pro- 
grams, he  fought  hard  for  other  programs 
that  he  viewed  as  necessary  to  keep  the  na- 
tion from  "dropping  out  of  the  space  race." 

It  was  also  Rep.  Pulton  who.  In  1968.  11 
years  before  Americans  landed  on  the  moon, 
volunteered  at  an  Astronautics  Committee 
hearing  to  serve  as  a  space  pilot. 

Rocket  expert  Wernher  von  Braun,  who 
was  then  testifying  before  the  Committee,  de- 
clined his  offer. 

In  1949,  Bep.  Pulton  had  volunteered  to 
serve  as  a  hostage  to  secure  the  release  from 
China  of  Angus  Ward,  a  U.S.  diplomat  held 
by  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  congressman  appeared 
bemused  at  a  Poreign  Affairs  Committee  In- 
quiry Into  attitudes  on  African  p>olltics  held 
by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
U.S.A. 

A  Presbyterian  himself.  Mr.  Pulton  ex- 
pressed the  vrlsh  the  church  would  abandon 
what  he  called  Its  Interest  In  revolution  and 
concentrate  on  "getting  us  all  to  heaven." 

As  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  he 
once  voted  in  a  committee  against  his  In- 
structions from  the  State  Department. 

Pungent  phrases  and  colorful  actions 
seemed  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  cttfeer 
of  the  banker's  son  from  the  Pittsburgh  area, 
who  recalled  winning  his  first  campaign  for 
Congress  "without  making  a  speech  or  spend- 
ing a  cent." 

Elected  while  serving  as  a  deck  officer  on 
an  aircraft  carrier  In  the  Pacific  during  World 
War  n.  Rep.  Fulton  was  flown  back  to  Wash- 
ington to  be  sworn  in  Feb.  2.  1945. 

One  of  the  first  three  congressmen  to  back 
the  original  bill  that  eventually  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  John  F  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  .\rts  here.  Rep.  Pulton 
was  a  patron  of  the  arts  in  Washington  and 
Pittsburgh. 

In  his  home  district,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  boards  of  the  Pittsbtirgh  OjJera  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Playhouse.  His  congressional  of- 
fice here  was  crammed  with  paintings  and 
sculpture. 

In  contrast  to  moet  congressmen,  he  kept 
most  of  his  staff  in  his  home  district  office. 


His  aim  was  to  make  the  aides  more  acces- 
sible to  constituents  there  and  to  keep  office 
activities  from  posslb'.y  damaging  the  works 
of  art  In  his  office  here 

On  Sept.  4.  1967,  Rep  Pulton  asked  the 
President  to  keep  the  West  Poln»  football 
team  from  going  to  play  Tulane  In  the  Sugar 
Bowl  because  of  segregated  seating  in 
Louisiana. 

On  Sept.  16,  Army  shifted  the  game  from 
New  Orleans  to  West  Point.  Rep.  Pulton 
hailed  the  move  as  "an  Important  step  In  tha 
segregation  issue." 

He  graduated  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University  (In  mathematics  and  political  sci- 
ence) and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Pounder  and  former  owner  and  publisher 
of  seven  suburban  Pittsburgh  weekly  news- 
papers, he  held  several  Journalism  awards  in 
science  writing. 

President  Nixon  praised  Rep.  Pulton  In  a 
statement  yesterday,  asserting  that  he  will 
t>e  "especially  remembered  for  his  unfailing 
support  of  our  space  program." 

Survivors  include  a  brother,  Robert  Q.  of 
Dormont,  Pa.,  and  three  sisters,  Elizabeth 
Krlvobok,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  Emilia 
Thomas  of  Greenville,  Pa.,  and  Predanla  Gep- 
hart  of  Pittsburgh. 

[Prom  Newsweek  magazine.  Oct.  18.  1971) 
Died:  Rep.  James  O.  Pulton.  68.  dean  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Congressional  delegation, 
a  liberal  Republican  from  Rttsburgh;  of  a 
heart  attack.  In  Washington's  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center.  Oct  6.  A  bachelor  and 
a  colorful,  outspoken  legislator,  Fvilton  liked 
to  recall  winning  his  first  campaign  for  Con- 
gress "without  making  a  speech  or  spending 
a  cent."  after  running  in  absentia  while 
serving  as  a  Navy  lieutenant  aboard  an  air- 
craft carrier  In  the  Paclflc  In  1944.  Though 
his  district  has  always  been  predominantly 
Democratic,  he  was  elected  to  fourteen  con- 
secutive terms,  becoming  an  expert  on  the 
space  program  as  the  House's  ranking  minor- 
ity memtier  of  the  Science  and  Aeronautics 
Committee. 

I  Prom  Time  magazine,  Oct.  18,  19711 

Died.  James  G.  F^Uton,  68,  Pennsylvania 
Congressman  for  27  year  and  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee;  of  a  heart  attack:  In 
Washington.  D.C.  Navy  Lieut.  F^llton  was 
h-ervlng  In  the  Paclflc  during  World  War  II 
when  he  decided  to  run  for  Congress  in 
absentia — and  won.  Though  his  Pittsburgh 
district  was  predominantly  Demooratic,  Pul- 
ton was  re-elected  13  times,  partly  because 
he  was  ever  ready  to  do  a  constituent  a  favor 
and  partly  becatise  he  never  tired  of  making 
appearances  anywhere  he  could  find  a  few 
voters  Also  known  for  eccentricities,  he  pro- 
posed In  1960  that  Dwlght  EJlsenhower  be- 
come Richard  Nixon's  candidate  for  'Vice 
President. 


THE  SECOND  VIETNAM  VETERANS 
JOB  MART 


HON    .MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

i     ;.:  A-s.M,  husetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  second  Vietnam  Veterans 
Job  Mart  was  conducted  at  the  HjTies 
Memorial  Auditorium  in  Boston  October 
6  and  7,  and  the  success  of  this  year's  Job 
Mart  is  a  source  of  great  encouragement 
to  me.  As  a  member  of  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House,  and  as  one 
deeply  concerned  with  the  well-being  of 
our  returning  Vietnam  veterans,  I  foimd 
it  highlj'  gratifying  to  have  visited  and 
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participated  in  the  Job  Mar'    Adminis* 
trator  Donald  Johnson  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  who  attentle^i.  and  Wil- 
liam Davis  Tayjor,  publisher  of  liif  Bfi  - 
ton  Globe,  and  his  associates,  whose  el- 
fecLive  assistance  made  this  year's  mar 
most  successful,  deserve  high  credit  loi 
their  contributions.  Tlus  program,  wbici 
enables  retumms  veterans,  who  desire  U 
obtain  guidance  and  placement  in  areai 
of  their  competence,  is  a  mast  worth- 
wlule  one.  and  the  presence  at  the  Job 
Mart  of  the  representatives  of  a  srreal 
maioy    Federal    agencies.    State    Depart- 
ments,  and  community  assistance  pro- 
grsuns  provided  a  multiplicity  of  source: 
of  aid  and  direction  to  the  many  vet- 
erans, and  their  families,  who  attende< 
tlie  Job  Mart  to  take  advantage  of  Ui4| 
offerings.  It  is  a  plea.sure  for  me  to  ex-i 
tend  my  congratulatjons  u(>on  the  sue-* 
cess  of  this  program,  and  to  bring  a 
tcntlon  to  tlxls  relevant  appnmch  to  th 
placement  and  assistance  of  our  return 
ing  and  returned  Vietnam  veterans,  anc 
I  do  hope  that  the  outstanding  success  o1 
the  Job  Mart  will  motivate  similar  such 
programs  throughout  the  various  States 
of  tiie  Nation. 


INFLATION  AND  THE  MONEY  SUP- 
PLY—RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HI£ 
PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

'    F     LOVtSI.^N  \  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurffdav.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mj-.  Speaker.  I  recently 
reported  to  my  people  on  the  money  sup- 
ply as  a  cause  of  inflation.  I  insert  mj 
report  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
RARtCK  Retorts  to  His  People  ok  INn-*TIO^ 
AND  THE  Money  Supflt 

Because  Inflation  Is  Indicated  sis  the  num- 
ber one  problem  facing  our  nation  by  yo\] 
the  people  of  the  Sl.xth  District  who  hav« 
responded  to  the  opinion  poll  questionnaire 
I  thought  we'd  talk  about  InOatlon  agalr 
today. 

I  had  previously  pointed  out  that  thoM 
hardest  hit  by  Inflation  were  the  retired  peo- 
ple on  fixed  Incomes — those  retired  from  the 
railroad.  Esse.  Ethyl,  the  retired  teacher  and 
public  servant,  the  retired  person  living  oil 
or  social  security,  and  the  widow  trying  tc 
make  ends  meet  on  an  ever  shrinking  Income 
from  social  security  or  Interest  on  savings. 

Basic  economics  defines  Inflation  as  "an 
Increase  in  money  and  credit  without  a  rela- 
tive Increase  In  goods  or  production."  That 
18.  something  to  spend  the  money  for. 

Wage  and  price  controls  attack  the  symp- 
toms of  inflation  but  not  the  root  causes 
Mr.  Nixon  expressed  this  truism  when  as  a 
candidate  for  tbe  Presidency  In  1968  h« 
said: 

"The  Imposition  of  price  and  wage  controls 
during  peacetime  Is  an  abdication  of  flacal 
responslbUlty.  Such  controls  treat  symptoms 
and  not  causes.  Experience  has  indicated 
that  they  do  not  work,  can  never  be  ad-l 
ministered  equitably  and  are  not  compatible  I 
with  a  free  economy."  \ 

In  applying  tlie  wage  and  price  freeze  to 
ciu-b     iuflatlou.     President     Nixon's     action  , 
might  be  compared   to  that  of  a  physician  j 
who  prescribed  an  aspirin  for  a  patient  suf-  | 
ferlng  from  cancer.  In  either  case,  any  relief 
will    be    but    temporary    and    the    condition 
will   continue  and  probably  be  worne  when 
the  aspirin   wears  ofT.  The  cancer  will  con- 
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tlnue  to  spr«*d  until  It  is  stopped  or  Its 
cauae  out  out.  In  the  case  of  the  Inflation. 
rl£,LuR  prloeH  will  continue  until  tbe  basic 
i*us«»  art-  'i««i«dor  rera»Ted. 

I  iK^rr-  HT'-  iwu  basic  elements  which  con- 
stliuu^  ili«  (.uuae  of  inflation — the  amount  of 
money  and  credit  available  and  the  avail- 
atolUty  of  goods. 

When  aa  tutoontroUed  competitive  market 
Is  free  to  operate,  the  profit  motive  and  the 
oonunon  canae  of  peopie  keep  the  supply  of 
^>odR  and  services  more  or  less  in  line  with 
iiinaad  T^e  other  probiem  Is  then  the 
iiK>iie>  itupply.  How  do  the  people  regulate 
the  amount  of  m>juey  and  credit? 

The  U.S.  Constitution  provides  that  Con- 
gress shall  issue  our  money  and  regulate  Its 
value.  A  tact  of  which  nuuiy  Americans  are 
not  aware  is  that  the  Issuance  and  regulation 
of  our  nation's  money  supply  was  delegated 
by  Congress  In  1913  to  a  privately  owned  or- 
ganlullon — the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
System — and  In  some  uncertain  measure  the 
value  of  foreign  money  in  1946  to  a  world 
organization,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  which  Is  above  and  beyond  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  our  Constlttitlon. 

In  my  opinion,  otir  countni-  is  faced  with  a 
monetary  crisis  which  If  not  brought  under 
control  mav  end  up  In  the  loss  of  our  Oon- 
stltutlona.  Republic  form  of  government.  It 
Is  Imperative  that  responsible  Amerlcauis.  rich 
and  poor,  young  and  old.  In  all  walks  of  life 
inform  themselves  regarding  the  basic  truths 
of  our  OMnetary  system.  The  mysteries  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  fractional  reserve  bank- 
ing, the  OfF.  Special  Drawing  Rights,  and 
Bretton  Woods  are  matters  about  which  the 
public,  especially  our  young  people,  must  be- 
come Informed.  I  say  eopeclally  our  >'oung 
people  because  their  future — whether  It  be  a 
bright  one  full  of  hope  and  great  expectations 
ar  a  dismal  one  full  of  despair  and  apathy — 
depends  on  a  fair  and  just  money  system.  A 
dependable  medium  for  earnings,  savings  and 
wealth. 

We  must  return  control  over  money  to  the 
people. 

The  love  of  money  is  said  by  the  Bible  to 
be  the  root  of  all  evil.  I  contend  that  a  dis- 
honest money  system — one  which  favors  in- 
ternational bankers  and  furthers  destruction 
of  our  nation — Is  the  root  cause  of  most  of 
tbe  problems  plaguing  us  today. 

Understanding  our  present  money  system 
as  well  as  the  tenets  of  an  honest  and  sci- 
entific monetary  system  by  the  people  is 
then  essential  If  we  are  to  bring  about  mone- 
tary reforms  so  as  to  return  power  to  the 
people  over  their  money. 

What  Is  money?  It  hasn't  always  been  here. 
It  wasn't  here  when  the  first  settlers  arrived. 
Moreover,  the  supply  of  money  changes  from 
year  to  year. 

>  In  1929.  the  total  money  supply  was  $2fi 
billion;  In  1956.  It  was  $213  billion;  today  It 
has  Increased  to  about  $600  billion.  The  sup- 
ply of  money  must  Increase  to  accommodate 
the  Increase  in  population  and  volume  of 
production.  But  where  has  the  extra  money 
come  from?  It  has  been  created — manufac- 
ttired — by  people.  And.  I'm  sorry  to  say.  too 
much  lately  has  been  created  from  air — 
printing  press  dollars. 

Disregarding  our  metal  coins  (pennies, 
nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dollars), 
there  are  two  kinds  of  money  In  our  counti-i,'. 
About  10  percent  of  our  money  Is  actual  pri- 
vate banker  printing  press  money — the  green 
Federal  Reserve  Notes  you  carry  In  your  wal- 
let or  purse.  The  other  kind  of  money  is  In 
the  form  of  bank  deposits.  The  great  bulk 
of  all  business  deals  today  are  handled  by 
exchanging  the  ownership  of  bank  deposits 
by  what  we  know  as  checks.  So,  our  money 
Is  considered  to  be  the  total  of  all  bank  de- 
posits in  all  of  the  banks  of  tbe  covintry 
plus  the  currency  In  circulation  outside  the 
banks. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  a  main  cause 
of  Inflation  Is  deficit  financing  by  the  federal 
government. 
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Candidate  Nixon  In  1968  expressed  the 
same  Idea  as  f oUows : 

"The  accelerated  rise  In  prices  In  recent 
years  has  resulted  primarily  from  an  ex- 
cessively expanding  money  supply  which  In 
turn  has  been  fed  by  the  monetlzatlon  of 
federal  government  deficits.  The  way  to  stop 
Inflation  Is  to  reverse  the  Irresponsible  fiscal 
policies  which  produce  It." 

The  Nixon  Administration  ended  the  past 
fiscal  \-ear  with  a  deficit  of  at>oul  «a8  billion. 
In  other  wtirds.  the  gorernment  paid  out 
$36  billion  more  than  It  took  lu  No  one  can 
run  a  business  that  wav  If  we  did.  wed  end 
up  In  Jail  or  bankrupt  Vet  the  government 
must  pay  Its  debts  to  keep  confidence.  Where 
and  tacnv  does  tbe  governmeni  get  this 
money? 

It  has  been  reported  that  when  the  federal 
government  needs  $1  bUllon,  it  takes  action 
as  followB : 

<  1 )  The  tJ-S.  Treasurer  advises  the  Federal 
Raserve  Bank. 

(21  The  US  Treasurer  advisee  tbe  Bureau 
of  Printing  and  Engraving  to  print  $1  billon 
U.S.  bonds  on  our  debt. 

i3)  The  US.  Treasurer  advises  ttie  Bureau 
of  Printing  and  Engraving  to  print  $1  bil- 
lion Federal  Reserve  Notes.  (Ttie  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  pays  the  relatively  small  cost 
of  tbe  ink  and  paper  i 

(4)  The  U.S  Treaaiirv  deposits  the  $1  bU- 
llon with  the  Federal  Reserve  which  in  ex- 
change credits  the  U.S.  Treasury  with  $1 
bUllon  on  tbe  t>ooks. 

(6)  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  can  deposit 
$1  billion  Uij.  bonds  with  the  C-omptroller 
of  the  Currency  and  draws  $1  billion  in  U.S. 
currency.  Yet,  the  Interest  on  the  U.S.  bonds 
held  In  escrow  by  our  U.S.  Treasurer  Is  pay- 
able to  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Bankers.  No 
money  whataoever  Uai>  parsed  liauds.  It's 
like  a  hidden  shell  ^'anie 

The  U.S.  Government  can  then  pay  its 
obligations  by  writing  government  checks 
on  Its  bank  account  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank.  Tbe  Federal  Reserve  can  hold 
or  sell  the  U.S.  Bonds  on  which  the  tax- 
payers pay  Interest  which  this  year  will 
amount   to    $21.1    billion. 

Federal  Reserve  notes  are  obtained  by  the 
member  banks  all  over  the  country  from  the 
Federal  Reaerve  banks.  The  $1  bUllon  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  are  used  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  through  the  fractional  re- 
serve principle  to  create  a  check  book  cur- 
rency and  expand  the  money  supply.  Under 
the  riUe  of  fractional  reserve,  the  member 
banks  can  lend  approximately  ten  times  the 
amount  of  cuirency  being  held  on  deposit. 
This  money  manipulation  by  mere  book- 
keeping entries  allows  the  Federal  Reserve 
banking  system  to  create  money  and  to 
make  vast  sums  by  lending  this  created 
money — money  that  doesn't  exist — at  Inter- 
est. And  the  taxpayers  still  pay  Interest  on 
the  created  money. 

It  is  es.sentlal  that  citizens  understand  the 
fractional  reserve  principle.  One  of  the  sim- 
plest explanations  of  it  was  given  In  a 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Policy 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  published 
in  1951  and  entitled.  "Tbe  Economics  of  the 
Money  Supply  ": 

"Before  the  Invention  of  deposit  (paper) 
money,  gold  and  other  metals  were  the  ac- 
cepted medium  of  exchange.  Throughout 
much  of  the  history  of  civilization  it  was 
necessary  for  persons  transacting  business 
to  keep  a  supply  of  coin  or  biUllon  on  liaud. 
This  was  haeardous.  as  well  as  inocnvenlent; 
and  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  It  became  com- 
mon for  persons  owning  gold  to  deposit  It 
with  the  local  goldsmiths  for  safekeeping. 
The  goldsmith  gave  the  depositor  a  receipt 
for  his  gold. 

"It  was  not  long  before  tbe  depositors 
found  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  draw  out 
the  gold  each  time  they  bad  a  paymeut  to 
make.  It  became  customary  for  buyers  and 
sellers  to  consider  the  gold  receipt  "as  good 
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as  gold,"  and  the  receipts  became  a  primitive 
form  of  paper  money. 

"In  time,  the  goldsmiths  discovered  that, 
normally,  they  might  expect  withdrawals  of 
gold  by  the  owners  to  amount  to  only  a  frac- 
tion o*  the  total  goW  on  deposit  It  was  pos- 
sible for  a  gc^dsmlth.  then,  to  lend  out  a  sub- 
artantlal  proportion  of  tbe  deposited  gold. 
which  he  did  ni>t  own.  but  for  which  he 
could  get  Interest  keeping  on  hand  enoutch 
gold  'lenerre"  to  rover  the  demands  that  he 
might  i.ormallv  expect  the  owners  of  the 
gold  t<i  make  on  him. 

"In  thi»  ATis  A  'vstem  of  money  based  on 
fnurtlonal  reterve^  raine  into  being — that  Is, 
gold  reaerves  anvuniltig  to  only  a  fraction 
of  the  note  i.ssue  txised  on  them." 

Tixlay.  what  bSiCkf  cur  mnnev  Is  neither 
gold  and  .silver  ii  ir  f>ai>er  .  cnihcites  which 
caai  be  exch.uiired  tor  m>ld  or  silver  as  wa-s 
once  the  case  but  .simply  U.S.  bonds  kov- 
emmeot  obllgatioi.3  "c  lebt.  or  publir  ct>n- 
fldence.  The  rhai.ge  ;n  (*cklng  for  cnir 
money  can  be  s.N.vii:  tv  '.iking  a  look  at 
the  carrency  issued  from  time  to  time. 

US.  Notes  known  :is  greenbacks  "  were  Is- 
sued b\  l*re«ude;'.t  1  mctjin  ;n  1863.  This  cur- 
rency wa.s  Lisuefi  debt  tree  by  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment  s<^ne  <>(  •  he«e  are  still  In  circula- 
tion Had  thev  tx»en  issued  by  private  bank- 
ers, 'he  "axp^iyers  wotUd  have  paid  consider- 
able mrereat   in  them. 

Silver  oertincateR  redeemable  in  silver  dol- 
Laj-s  stipulated  <»n  u.e  ,'ace  of  the  bill: 

"Ttils  certifies  that  there  has  been  de- 
poBlted  In  the  TretusMry  of  the  United  Stales 
of  \merlca  one  .-ulver  dollar  payable  to  the 
beftrer   on   demand  ' 

!■  ibeequentlT.  silver  certi&catee  guaran- 
teed payment  at  one  dollar  In  silver  instead 
of  »\\  er  Moliars 

The  Pe<lenU  Heaerve  Note  that  we  are  us- 
ing Uiday  .merely  states  on  its  face: 

•^lils  note  i;i  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
ptibllc  and  private 

In  tontrasi  'o  tne  U..S.  Notee  iseued  debt 
free  by  the  I'H  Ciovernment  during  the  Ad- 
mlntstratioo  of  Ijiicoln.  the  Perlerai  R<>fcerTe 
notes  are  c-x«ting  the  .\meri'^n  •  ixpeyers 
billions   in   the   l.'it/'reet   aniuijuly 

It  :s  rtdiculous  that  the  taxpayers  should 
ha\e  u>  j»av  a  privau"  tKiiikiiig  o.ncern.  the 
h><lenU  Iteserve  System,  lU-eren  to  liisiie  ai;d 
lise  our  money  niomas  E.  Edison  expressed 
this  ide*  well  -vhen  tie  t.aid  : 

If  our  ikallon  ran  Issue  a  dollar  tx)nd.  It 
can  issue  a  dollar  bill  Tlie  eleoient  that 
max.es  the  t>ond  good,  'itakee  the  bill  good 
.'U90  The  dl!Tereii -e  between  'he  bond  aiiCl 
the  hUl  .s  that  the  bond  lets  rnonev  broker* 
oolieov  twice  the  <tinount  ij  the  btmd  and  an 
addittonai  30  perrt'ni  interest  whereas  tlie 
currency  pays  nobody  but  those  who  con- 
tribute (1tre<-'ly  \\.  .some  ii.sefiii  way. 

"It  1."?  abfiurd  to  say  that  our  country  can 
Issue  $30,000. fHJO  m  bonds  and  not  $30,000,000 
In  currency  lioth  are  promises  to  pay;  but 
one  promise  fattens  the  usurer  and  the  other 
helps  the  peop)e 

"It  Is  tbe  people  who  constitute  the  basis 
of  fovernmenl  credit.  Why  then  cannot  the 
people  have  the  benefit  of  their  own  gilt-edge 
credit  by  receiving  non-lnterest-bearing  cur- 
rency— Instead  of  bankers  receiving  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people's  credit  In  Interest-bearing 
bonds?  If  the  United  States  Government  will 
adopt  this  policy  of  Increasing  Its  national 
wealth  without  contributing  to  the  Interest 
collector — for  the  whole  national  debt  Is 
made  up  on  interest  charges — then  you  will 
see  an  era  of  progress  and  prosperity  In  this 
country  such  as  could  never  have  come  other- 
wise." 

TTie  private  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Sys- 
tem over  which  Congress  has  no  control  — 
there  has  been  no  independent  audit  of  this 
Organization  since  Its  establl.<!hment  nor  a 
congresslonsJ  Investigation-  well  thl.s  orga. 
nizatlon  controls  the  supply  of  money  avail- 
able. When  money  Is  plentiful  It  sells  bonds. 
When  money  Is  tight  It  buys  bonds.  Increas- 


ing the  supply  of  money,  whether  11  be  cur- 
rency or  bank  deposit  money  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  consumer  goods  available  produces 
sharp  price  Increases.  On  tlie  uiUer  hand. 
decreasing  the  money  supply  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  consumer  goods  available  for  ex- 
change causes  a  sharp  decline  In  prices. 

This  power  to  control  money  supply  which 
Is  .so  essential  to  maintaining  stability  of  the 
dollar  should  be  returned  to  the  jjeople 
through  their  elected  representatives  In  the 
Congress  a.s  required  by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

In  a  lair  money  system,  the  money  would 
be  issued  debt  free,  thus  greatly  reducing  the 
national  debt  at  a  tremendous  savings  to 
taxpayers.  Fractional  reserve  banking  to  the 
benefit  of  bankers  woiUd  be  halted.  Those 
entrusted  with  the  power  to  Issue  currency 
bearing  the  imprint  of  the  nation,  would  is- 
sue It  or  withdraw  It  In  proportion  to  goods 
available  for  exchaxige  and  consumption.  This 
would  maintain  price  stability  and  avoid  in- 
naiiuu  and  manipulation. 

As  a  start  in  this  direction.  3  years  ago  I 
introduced  HJi  351.  a  bill  to  vest  In  the 
Ciovernment  of  tbe  United  States  the  full,  ab- 
solute, complete,  and  unconditional  owner- 
ship of  the  12  federal  reserve  banks.  The 
enactment  of  this  bill  plus  additional  Indi- 
cated monetary  reforms  would  return  power 
to  the  people  over  their  money  and  enable 
them  to  see  "an  era  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity In  this  country  such  as  could  never 
have  come  otherwise." 

Remember  If  Congressmen  fall  In  their 
duty  to  protect  wages,  prices,  and  savings  you 
can  vote  them  out  of  office — you  can't  vote 
out  of  office  International  bankers  nor  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  memtjers  most  of 
whom  you  do  not  even  know  the  names. 


REINSTITUTING   THE  BRACERO 
PRCXiRAM 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

i.r  TKx.\s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur^Aav.  October  14.  1971 

.Mr  PRICE  of  Texa.^  Mr  Speaker,  tins 
alternoon  I  am  mtrcxiucmg  legislation  to 
reinstate  the  bratero  t>ro«?rain.  As  will  be 
remembered,  the  bracero  program  ex- 
isted from  1951  to  1S>63 

IjOokiiiK  back,  the  braf  ero  program  was 
the  kliid  Oi  program  liiai  had  fcubsiaiiUal 
appeals  for  those  involved  m  it.  U.S. 
larmers  and  raiicfiers  like  it,  becau.se 
It  helped  them  meet  their  iaoor  de- 
mands by  supplying  stefidy  dependable 
help  and  ai  reasonable  costs  Mexicans 
who  partinpatod  in  the  program  Uke  it. 
bccaosf  it  enabled  ihem  to  make  .signif- 
icantly more  money  doing  agnculluml 
work  m  the  United  Stales  ilian  ihey  were 
able  to  earn  doiiiK  similar  work  in 
Mexico  Tlie  Government  of  Mexico 
favored  tlie  proKram.  because  it  pro- 
vided fin  addilionul  means  ol  oblainir.L- 
U.S  dollais  and  it  partially  helpea 
Mexico  .s  domestic  employment  problem.s. 
In  fact  the  only  primary  dissatisfaction-s 
Willi  the  bra«ro  program  .^-Lenimed  from 
certain  liberal  politicians  and  organized 
Jabor  representatives  who  viewed  ll^e 
program  in  Mie  light  of  mi&giuded  ideal- 
ism at  best:  itnd  union  organizauonal 
needs  at  worst 

I  regretted  the  pa.ssing  of  the  bracero 
piogrart.  and  I  ha\e  viewed  -vith  ini^ere.'^t 
the  varied  atlemplE  the  detractors  of  the 
profrram  have  made  to  find  a  workable 
t-uLihtuute.  To  date,  nothing  has  really 


been  developed.  Farmers  and  ranchers 
in  northwest  Texas  and  throughout  much 
of  the  Southwest  still  stand  in  dire  need 
of  steady  and  dependable  farm  labor.  I 
would  point  out  here  that  the  lilgh  un- 
employment rate  has  not  materially 
changed  tills  labor  shortage  situation, 
becatise  there  are  just  not  that  many 
people  who  are  interested  in  working  In 
agriculture.  I  say  tliis  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  claims 
there  aie  workers  available  in  general 
and  in  northwest  Texas  in  particular.  I 
say  this,  because  I  know  from  bitter  ex- 
perience what  other  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers know:  namely,  that  the  chronically 
unemployed  cannot  do  the  needed  jobs 
on  farms  and  ranches — they  just  cannot 
do  the  work.  TTie  simple  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  farmwork  is  hard  work.  There  is 
no  real  tlmeclock,  work  is  governed  more 
by  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  state  of 
the  weather.  Moreover,  wages  are  iyp^- 
cally  low.  because  farmers  do  not  make 
enough  money  themselves  to  pay  top  dol- 
lar lor  farm  labor.  Ln  this  regard,  as  I 
and  other  farm  State  Members  have 
often  staled,  the  level  of  food  p.nces  in 
the  marketplace  depend  more  on  dislri- 
buiioi;  and  i-acKaKinK  costs  than  they  do 
on  farm  iroaucti'  >n  ca-^ts. 

Mr.  Si^eaker.  tne  present  weiJare  sys- 
tem and  unemployment  compensation 
system  also  have  cantnbuied  to  the  fa:  m 
labor  shortage.  In  .some  cases  individuals 
can  make  more  money  by  drawing  wel- 
fare and  itnemployment  compensation 
than  they  can  make  by  either  working 
part-time  or  not  working  at  all. 

W^ien  all  is  .said  and  done  when  the 
libeiTds  are  through  j^nasMng  their  teeth 
over  tlie  supposed  immorality  ni  encour- 
aginK  Mexicans  w.iiinE  to  work  on  U.S. 
farmlands,  and  when  t.'ie  latx>r  organiz- 
ers are  through  t)emoaninp  the  fact  that 
the  Bracero  propram  imderruts  their 
efforts  to  unionize  Amencan  farmwork- 
ers, then  one  central  fact  remains.  The 
fanners  and  ranchers  of  this  Nation  need 
new  .sources  of  farm  labor  and  they  need 
it  desperately 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  this  need  I  am 
intnxlucing  a  bill  10  reestablish  the  Bra- 
cero proprain.  put  ;t  under  the  lurisdic- 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
empower  Uie  Sec-ctar^-  to  establish  cer- 
tain ;iragrain  -tajidards  governing  the 
provision  of  adequate  wages,  hours,  and 
csonditions  ol  e.Tipioynient  Under  my 
projxtsal,  US  fanners  and  lanchers  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  aex  more  help, 
and  Mexican.?  w  ho  want  to  better  them- 
selves and  bett<^r  rare  for  their  families 
by  earning  more  money  will  be  free  to 
do  .so  in  this  country. 

As  those  of  us  who  live  in  border  States 
Know,  there  is  a  tliriving  trade  going  on 
nphl  this  minute  involving  Mexicans  il- 
lepaliy  entenne  th»»  United  States  to 
work  To  combat  this  iHicit  trade  the 
membf  rs  -if  the  U  S  border  patrol  are 
workii.K  jvcrtime.  Their  tfTort.f  have  not 
stopped  tiie  flow  of  Mexican  workers 
from  .liepall.v  enienrii!;  ulje  country,  be- 
cause the  United  States- Mexico  border 
IS  .simly  too  long  to  be  adequately  pa- 
trol iPd  and  there  are  too  many  spots 
suitable  for  pa.ssage  between  the  two 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  balance  it  seems  to  me 
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there  is  a  clear  need  for  lastltutlnc  i 
new  Bracero  program  or  something  clos4 
to  it.  Not  only  would  it  benefit  American 
agriculture,  it  would  also  app)eal  greatlj 
to  Mexican  farmworkers.  Such  a  pro* 
grain  would  strike  a  new  equilibrium  be* 
tween  the  labor  resources  of  Mexico  an4 
the  agriculture  labor  needs  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  better  enable  tha  food 
and  fiber  producers  of  this  Nation  'o 
continue  to  provide  their  needed  xkLs 
at  reasonable  costs  to  the  America! 
consumer. 


TRUTH  ABOUT  NORTHERN  IREl^Nl 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    YORJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  14,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak* 
er,  last  night  I  read  a  very  interestinl; 
newspaper  article  written  by  the  Rev^ 
erend  Father  Daniel  Lyons.  S.J..  anl 
published  in  the  National  Catholic  Reglaf- 
ter  of  Sunday.  October  17,  1971.  It  cort- 
cerns  the  situation  in  Ireland  and  is  auf- 
thoritative  insofar  as  my  knowledge 
Ireland  Is  concerned. 

I    Include    Father    Lyons'    newspa 
article: 

T«trrH  About  North  Irixand 
(By  Father  Daniel  Lyons.  S.J.) 

It  Is  extremely  dlfflcvilt  for  most  people 
learn  the  truth  about  what   Is  going  on 
Northern    Ireland.    Conservative   and    Uberi 
publications  alike  seemed  determined  to  kee|i 
the  basic  facts  from  being  known.  I 

What  are  the  basic  facts?  1 )  Ireland  w^ 
one  country  for  thousands  of  years  and  t. 
should  be  reunited  within  the  next  20  year». 
2)  Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland  are  the  vlo^ 
tlms  of  the  most  bitter  dlscrlmlnatlof- 
Imaginable  In  regard  to  employment,  housl 
and  the  right  to  vote.  3)  Protestants  11 
southern  Ireland,  under  a  Catholic  majo: 
Ity.  are  treated  completely  fairly. 

Yet  National  Review  (October  8)  tells 
with  a  straight  face:  ■■Nor  Is  It  a  strugg 
for  civil  rights".  Writes  Its  London  cor: 
pendent.  Anthony  Lejeune:  "The  indlgnatj- 
tlon  expressed  by  Mr.  Lynch,  the  Prime  Mli»- 
later  of  Southern  Ireland,  was  pure  hypoo- 
rlsy  ...  he  has  not  even  dared  to  patr<£ 
the  border  effectively".  A  united  Irelan<i 
would  cause  "bitter  Protestant  discontent  ifi 
Eire."  How  oome  there  is  no  discontent  amoir^ 
the  260,000  Protestants  there  now? 

Why  the  National  Review  relies  on  Its  Lo: 
don  correspondent  for  the  truth  abo 
Ulster  I  cannot  imagine.  Yet  he  continu 
"The  Provisional'  wing  of  the  IRA  is  co: 
troUed  by  Maoists  and  Trotskyista.  "  Easy 
say.  What  is  his  proof? 

The  TV  audience  In  Britain,  according 
Lejeune  "grows  weary  of  what  seems  to  thelli 
a  pointless  fight."  I  am  sure  It  seems  I>olnJ- 
less.  since  BBC  is  not  going  to  teU  them.  Hlr 
Majesty's  Government  is  perpetuating  su<^ 
a  bigoted  anti-Catholic  regime.  Concludes 
National  Review's  correspondent:  "The  re^l 
Issue  is  not  civU  rights  .  .  .  (but)  wheth»r 
violence  is  going  to  be  shown,  yet  again.  ^ 
pay  political   dividends."  i 

It  paid  off  for  Oeorge  Washington,  and  wio 
Is  to  condemn  him?  The  denial  of  civil  riglas 
In  Northern  Ireland  is  much  worse  tbip 
those  against  which  Washington  fought,  aifd 
the  grievances  are  of  much  longer  duratlot. 
Ever  since  Cromwell  drove  the  Catholics  o^t 
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of  the  North  300  years  ago.  Catholics  have 
been  the  victims  of  severe  political  and  eco- 
nomic discrimination. 

That  was  true  in  all  ot  Ireland  until  the 
26  oountles  gained  their  iDdependenoe.  Un- 
fortunately they  had  to  do  it  by  revolution 
They  were  condemned  at  the  time.  Just  as 
Washington  was  condemned.  But  who  dares 
condemn  them  today? 

Another  conservative  columnist.  John 
Chamberlain,  whoee  writings  are  generally 
sound,  makes  the  astonishing  statement 
(Human  Events,  Oct.  2)  :  "The  Preabyte- 
rians — the  'Scotch-Irtsh' — have  been  there 
from  the  ITih  Century.  So  have  Catholic 
Irish  " 

The  Catholics  have  been  there  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  (though  they  were  not  con- 
verted to  the  Palth  unUl  the  4th  Century.) 

If  people  like  Bemadette  Devlin  are  bitter 
It  is  because,  like  countless  thousands  r,t 
others,  they  had  their  property  oonHsoated 
by  a  foreign  ruler  and  given  to  Protestant*. 
It  Is  because  her  father,  like  so  m«ny  thou- 
sands in  the  North,  had  to  leave  Ireland 
in  order  to  get  a  Job  because  he  was  a  Cath- 
olic, and  was  barely  able  to  afford  a  trip  homo 
from  England  once  a  year  during  his  holi- 
days. 

There  Is  no  discrimination  against  Cath- 
olics in  England.  Just  as  there  is  no  discrimi- 
nation against  Protestants  in  southern 
Ireland.  The  only  solution  is  for  England  to 
take  over  the  government  of  Northern  Ire- 
land and  rule  it  as  she  rules  England. 

In  10  years  time,  after  the  discrimination 
against  Catholics  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  the  northern  six  counties  could  be 
voted  into  the  south.  Ireland  must  be  united 
once  again,  as  it  was  for  thousands  of  years 
before  England  so  arbitrarily  divided  it  iu 
1921. 
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CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  IN  FREE 
CHINA 


HON.  PHILIP  m.  CRANE 

or  iixiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  observ- 
ance of  the  1971  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  our  country  and  abroad  proved  to  be 
a  productive  and  successful  one  Despite 
neoisolatlonlst  and  Imploslve  trends  here 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  it  is 
heartening  to  witness  our  citizens  and 
allied  friends  raise  their  voices  in  behalf 
of  over  2  dozen  captive  nations  in  the 
Red  empire.  They  realize  the  long-rim 
strategic  Importance  of  the  captive  na- 
tions to  American  and  free  world  secu- 
rity. 

One  of  the  outstanding  observances  of 
the  week  took  place  in  the  Republic  of 
China  by  facing  up  to  realities  In  the 
world,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  main- 
land China  constitutes  in  the  long  list  of 
captive  nations  the  largest  of  them  all. 
The  remarks  by  our  Ambassador  to  the 
R(  public  of  China,  the  Honorable  Walter 
P  McConaughy,  stress  the  meaning  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  for  the  captive 
mainland  Chinese  as  well  as  others.  I 
commend  to  the  reading  of  our  Members 
these  remarks  addressed  to  a  rally  of 
over  2,000  participants  in  Taipei,  along 
with  the  address  of  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang, 
chairman  of  the  rally,  the  messages  by 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Vice 
President  Yen  Chia-kan.  and  the  decla- 
ration and  message  to  the  people  of  the 


captive  nations    adopted    at   the   mass 
rally. 

Remakks    bt    Ambassador    McCokaucht    at 
CAPTnn  Nations  Raixt 

Mr.  Vice  Preeldent.  Clialrman  Ku,  Com- 
mittee Members,  Distinguished  Guests, 
lAdlea  and  Gentlemen  :  It  la  a  threat  honor  for 
me  a«aln  to  participate  in  the  annual  Taipei 
observance  of  Captive   Nations  Week. 

The  most  unfortunate  of  peoples  are  surely 
those  who  are  prevented  from  enjoying  man's 
Inalienable  rights  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
But  this  condition  is  not  only  unfortunate. 
It  is  also  unnatural:  for  the  natural,  iuex- 
tinguisbftble  desire  of  the  human  spirit  is  for 
Independence  and  basic  human  freedoms.  So, 
while  we  sorrow  for  thoee  who  must  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  yoke  of  oppression,  we 
nevertheless  remain  confident  that  someday 
the  human  spirit  wUl  prevaU  and  that  some- 
day each  country  will  be  governed  by  a 
leadership  that  respects  freedom,  liberty  and 
Justice. 

The  United  States  of  America's  War  of  In- 
dependence was  fought  to  lift  the  yoke  of 
oppreeslon.  Fortunately  for  America,  we  have 
not  known  the  absence  of  liberty  since  that 
initial  victory  in  1783.  Partly  because  our 
nation  was  born  In  a  fight  for  freedom.  Amer- 
icans retain  a  special  concern  for  the  plight 
of  those  who  are  still  denied  their  right  to 
Uljerty,  national  Independence,  and  Juetlce. 
It  was  this  American  concern  that  resulted 
in  the  1959  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  requesting  the  Preel- 
dent  to  proclaim  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  untU  such  time 
as  freedom  and  independence  should  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  cftptlvf  nations  of 
the  world.  It  Is  appropriate  that  we  rededi- 
cate  oiuiselvee  here  today  with  our  friends 
and  aUies  in  the  Republic  of  China  who 
share   with   us   these   basic   goals   and   Ideals. 

I  must  be  candid:  the  twelve  years  since 
the  Joint  Resolution  was  passed  have  not 
been  years  of  great  progrees  toward  ending 
the  cruel  Injustice  of  a  world  partly  en- 
slaved. The  path  of  freedom  Is  not  an  easy 
road  to  follow.  In  fact  it  often  seems  easier 
to  accept  oppression  than  to  resist  it  In  the 
long  run.  however,  the  modern  oppressors  are 
doomed  to  the  same  fate  that  has  tiefallen 
all   the  oppreasors   that   have  gone   before. 

It  is  oiu-  fond  hope  that  the  day  when  we 
will  no  longer  need  to  observe  a  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Is  not  too  far  In  the  future.  That 
day  win  indeed  be  blessed  for  mankind 
everywhere.  Until  that  day.  however,  it  Is 
proper  that  we  pause  at  least  once  a  year  to 
remember  those  suffering  from  oppression, 
and  to  recall  that  the  fate  of  our  brothers 
is  very  much  our  own  concern. 

Address  bt  Dr.  Ktr  Chitnc-kanc.  Chairman 
or  THE  "Captive  Nations  Week"  Rally 
Vice  President  Yen.  Distinguished  Quests. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  '  was  started  In  1959.  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  proclaimed  by  Pre«»ident  Elsen- 
hower. The  objective  was  to  help  captive 
nations  and  their  peoples  gain  freedom  and 
attain  a  true  status  of  liberation.  The  sup- 
port that  the  Congrees  and  Government  of 
the  United  States  gave  to  this  antl-Com- 
munlst  movement  of  the  people  reflected  the 
spirit  of  Elsenhower  Administration's  lib- 
eration policy  and  the  profound  understand- 
ing as  well  as  the  solemn  sense  of  responsi- 
bility possessed  by  all  the  Americans  with 
regard  to  their  historic  mission.  For  this 
reason,  the  movement  has  been  enthusiasti- 
cally responded  to  by  the  various  circles  of 
the  Republic  of  China  with  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week  "  activities  each  July.  This  and 
the  Freedom  Day  Movement,  that  was  first 
observed  on  January  23  of  1954,  are  now  two 
bright   banners  leading   the   global   fight   to 
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te«r  down  the  Iron  Curtain  and  win  victory 
for  man's  freedom 

Today,  12  years  since  the  st&rt  of  the 
"Captive  Nations  Week'  Movement,  the  evil 
Oonimunist  forces  of  enslavement  obvlotialy 
are  still  strong  and  the  captive  nations  and 
peoples  under  the  Oocnmunlat*  still  continue 
to  suffer  and  face  even  more  cruel  oppres- 
sion and  rule  of  slavery.  Because  of  Com- 
munist aggression  and  attempte  at  subver- 
sion, some  free  nations  today  are  Just  a  few 
steps  to  butchery  and  enslavement.  This  Is 
a  truly  serious  situation.  Even  so.  a  number 
of  nations  are  now  stepping  tMu:k  from  the 
battlefront  of  fight  to  protect  freedom  and 
even  showing  Ugns  to  appease  and  make 
compromise  with  the  International  Com- 
munists. Ttiis  Is  why  the  free  world  is  at 
such  an  ebb  tide  today. 

Oompared  with  the  Commvinlst  bloc,  the 
freedom  camp  has  truly  righteous  goals, 
lofty  Ideals  and  mighty  power.  But  why  Is 
it  ttiat  no  swift  victory  has  been  possible  in 
the  fight  agaln^  Oommunlsts  in  the  last  20 
years?  My  opinion  is  that  we  have  t)een 
marching  in  a  correct  direction  but  not 
necessarily  with   right  methods. 

Firstly,  the  freedom  camp  has  never  made 
up  Its  mind  resolutely  to  destroy  the  Com- 
munist rule  of  slavery.  This  indeclslveness 
has  been  reflected  in  prolonged  fighting 
without  any  Intention  to  win.  Free  world 
policies  iiave  been  shaJiy.  shifty  and  re- 
treative.  thereby  permitting  the  Communists 
to  grow  bolder  and  increasingly  fanatic. 

Secondly,  the  freedom  camp  posture  has 
been  pes&lve  and  defensive,  very  rarely  of- 
fensive. There  have  never  been  re^ly  deter- 
mined efforts  toward  a  joint  anti-Uommu- 
nisc  front.  As  a  result,  the  freedom  camp 
has  often  been  In  the  predicament  of  just 
receiving  blows. 

Thirdly.  tJiere  has  beeti  no  anti-Commu- 
nist fighting  on  any  front  except  on  military 
t>attlegTounds.  and  the  freedom  camp  has 
never  had  any  determination  or  action  to 
take  the  struggle  right  into  the  enemy  camp. 
No  Internal  confusion  of  Communist  rule 
has  been  utUlaed  to  the  free  world  advan- 
tage. By  underestimating  the  captive  peo- 
ple's hidden  strength  against  tyranny,  the 
free  world  has  missed  many  an  opportunity 
to  conquer  the  enemy. 

Elren  In  the  fare  of  the  present  diflBcult 
situation  that  has  resulted  from  mistakes  of 
the  past,  some  free  nations  unfortunately  are 
trying  to  run  away  by  coupling  retreat  with 
compromises,  when  they  actually  should  be 
endeavoring  to  overcome  the  difficulty  with 
progressive  spirt  and  correct  approaches.  As  u 
result,  the  line  between  us  aiid  our  enemy 
Is  now  vague  and  confused  and  the  antl- 
Communlst  fighting  spirit  of  the  free  world 
as  a  whole  is  now  even  lower,  allowing  the 
reverse  current  of  ap>pe«seinent  to  rage  every- 
where. 

But  we  firmly  t>clleve  that  free  man  wUl 
never  accept  the  fate  of  defeat  and  enslave- 
ment and  will  wake  up  in  time  from  his  mis- 
taken dream  of  appeasement.  We  are  par- 
tlei;larly  confident  that  the  United  States, 
with  Its  outstanding  long  record  of  fight  for 
freedom.  wUl  once  again  fully  shoulder  the 
rrsponsibiUty  to  safeguard  human  freedom 
and  protect  international  Justice.  The  free 
world  has  hit  a  low  mark  but  this  is  only  for 
the  time  being.  If  only  free  people  everywhere 
rise  In  time  and  unite  tor  Joint  endeavors, 
the  ebb  tide  of  freedom  will  mimedlately  turn 
Into  a  high  tide  We  all  are  being  subjected  to 
the  test  of  times  \Vf  must  stand  thronKh  'he 
test  and  endeavor  continuously  tcwarci  an 
era  of  victory  for  freedom. 

The  most  serious  realistic  problem  that 
now  oonfroota  us  relentlessly  Is  that  of  at- 
tempts to  let  the  Peiplng  regime  into  the 
United  .Nation.'!!  TTiai  regime  has  brought 
scourges  to  the  *h<>le  d?  ChiT.a  fmd  destruc- 
tion to  all  of  Asia  and  i^  prepartne  to  bring 
further  thre«t.<i    r«nd    i\ii.mfu^^   •<     '.f.e    entire 
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world.  That  regime  is  the  mastermlnder  of 
crimes  and  has  been  accused  by  the  United 
Nations  as  an  aggressor  Admission  of  that 
regime  Into  the  UN  sh  .uld  'hat  be  unfor- 
tunately allowed  lo  fiappen  would  not  only 
lead  to  the  collapse  and  dlstlntegratlon  of  the 
world  body  but  also  bring  total  confusion 
and  disruption  to  the  entire  freedom  camp. 
At  thle  Imfwrtant  Juncture  of  tUstory,  we 
sincerely  hope  that  all  the  free  nations  will 
bring  forth  their  conscience  and  reasoning 
power,  give  full  play  to  their  courage  and 
strength,  and  Join  hands  lo  smash  all  at- 
tempts to  Introduce  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists Into  the  United  Nations. 

Recently  we  have  been  wltnes>'<r)e  a  rising 
tide  of  mass  exodus  from  the  Chinese  main- 
land In  addition  to  the  continuous  lighting 
of  the  mainland  people  against  Communism 
and  tyranny.  More  and  more  people  are  risk- 
ing their  lives  and  breaking  out  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  This  shows  all  the  more  clearly 
that  Pclplng's  rule  Is  far  from  being  stable 
and  atisoiuteiy  cannot  represent  the  Chinese 
people's  interests  and  viewpoints.  This  Is 
one  major  reason  why  we  are  strongly  op- 
f>osed  to  that  regime's  entry  Into  the  D.N. 
Struggles  against  slavery  and  for  freedom 
are  Indeed  spreading  everywhere  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  TTils  being  the  case.  I  must 
say  that  anot  her  important  guideline  for  free 
world  endeavor  is  to  give  all  the  necessary 
spiritual  encouragement  and  effective  actual 
support  to  the  Iron  Curtain  people's  strug- 
gle for  freedom.  The  anti-Mao  and  antl-Com- 
munlst  revolution  of  the  Chinese  mainland 
people  today,  the  current  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence movements  of  East  European  peo- 
ples and  the  struggle  against  autocracy  and 
tyranny  now  going  on  In  Soviet  Russia  are 
all  eloquent  expressioiis  of  a  surging  revo- 
lutionary tide.  With  political  and  economic 
support  from  the  free  world,  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain fteople  will  surely  bring  their  anti-slav- 
ery struggle  for  freedom  to  a  new  climax. 
Ttils  not  only  will  check  and  diminish  the 
Communists'  forces  of  extern;;!  expansion 
but  at  the  same  time  will  permit  freedom- 
fighters  to  hit  the  enemy  from  within  the 
enemy  camp  The  Communist  rule  of  slavery' 
will  be  uprooted  and  destroyed  in  this  way. 
The  captive  nations  will  regain  their  Inde- 
pvendence  and  the  captive  peoples  will  return 
to   full   freedom. 

We  feel  very  much  honored  to  have  with 
us  today  the  Honorable  Samuel  S  Stratton 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  We 
heartily  thank  him  and  welcome  him.  As 
we  all  can  see.  even  though  the  appeasers  are 
rampant  today,  the  rlghteotis  forces  of  the 
world  also  are  rising  In  unity.  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  the  tide  against  appease- 
ment has  hoexx  rising  recently  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  many  sectors  of  society.  We  are 
sure  that  Mr.  Stratton  wUl  bring  back  to  his 
fellow  Americans  the  Chinese  people's  voice 
of  righteousness,  firm  stand  and  correct  en- 
deavors with  regard  to  the  present  world 
.situation.  By  doing  so.  Mr  Stratton  will  help 
bring  about  closer  cooperation  between  the 
two  great  nations — the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  China — for  fur- 
ther unity  of  all  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  the  world  and  for  continuous  common 
eiideavors  toward  the  final  goal  of  victory 
for  freedom.  This  way.  we  believe,  the  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  Movement  that  viras 
started  by  the  U.S.  Congress  wUl  write  down 
a  tirilllant  page  in  the  history  of  man's  strug- 
gle  for  freedom. 

PaEsiDENT  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Message  to 
THE  Mass  Rally  of  the  Republic  or  China 
Supporting  Captive  Nations  Week.  Saft- 

GUAROING    the    FREEDOM     OP    MANXrVD,     AND 

Opposing  the  Admission  or  the  Chi.nese 

COMMTIWISTS     to     THE     UNrTTD     NATIONS 

"Safeguarding  mankind's  freedom  and  re- 
si.^tance  to  Communist  en-slavement  '  Is  the 
unequivocal  banner  raised  by  the  movement 
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to  support  Captive  Nations  Week.  The  flying 
of  this  banner  coincides  with  the  tides  of 
the  present  and  also  p>olnts  to  the  correct 
direction  for  the  common  struggle  of  free 
mankind.  Once  the  UJ3.  Congress  had  made 
the  initial  proposal,  the  RepubUc  of  Chins 
rallied  behind  it  and  in  19C1  took  the  lead 
In  s'.ipportlng  the  movement  to  help  peoples 
of  captive  nations  regain  their  Independence 
and  freedom.  Enthusiastic  support  was  sub- 
sequently forthcoming  from  all  the  other 
member  .states  of  the  World  Anli-Commu- 
lUst  League.  The  movement  has  accelerated 
the  pooling  of  antl-Communlst  strength 
wherever  It  Is  found.  It  also  has  reinforced 
the  determination  and  courage  of  those  en- 
slaved by  the  Communists  in  their  struggle 
for   freedom  and  s\ir\'ival. 

The  rampaucy  cf  Communist  cnslavemeiit 
and  violence  and  the  spreading  countercur- 
renLs  of  interpiatlonal  appeasement  consti- 
tute seriotis  threats  to  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind. Nevertheless,  we  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  enslavement  acd  violence 
are  like  the  flames  of  a  fire  and  soon  will 
be  extinguished.  TTirougbout  history,  there 
has  not  been  a  single  tyrannical  regime  aud 
enslaver  of  the  people  which  waS  not  over- 
thrown by  those  who  struggled  against  slav- 
ery. When  faced  with  oppression  and  hu- 
nxiHation,  even  the  cowardly  advocate  of 
appeasement  wUl  awake  from  l>ewUdermeut 
and  turn  from  turnldity  to  lucidity  and  from 
flaccid  liiAction  to  bold  action.  Recently  I 
told  our  compatriots  that  the  National  Rev- 
olution of  the  Republic  of  ChUia  Is  not 
merely  a  revolution  for  the  independence 
aud  freedom  uf  a  single  nation  and  that 
the  auti-Communlsl  struggle  of  the  Chinese 
race  is  not  merely  an  antl-Commuiiist  strug- 
gle for  the  survival  and  safety  of  a  single 
race.  We  muat  strengthen  our  conviction  of 
immutable  victory  over  Communism,  dis- 
play our  persevering  spirit  and  raise  up  our 
morale  In  the  unceasirig  effort  to  preserve 
freedom  and  Justice.  Internally,  we  must 
unite  all  our  compatriots  at  home  and 
abroad:  externally,  we  must  rally  all  who 
love  Ireedom  and  Justice  throughout  the 
world  to  Join  in  our  common  struggle  and 
thus  assure  history's  most  biiUl&nt  victory 
in  the  fight  for  the  freedom  of  humankind. 

The  current  smiling  diplomatic  offensive  of 
the  Maoists  seeks  to  divide  and  confuse  tlie 
free  world,  to  smuggle  the  regime  into  the 
United  Nations  and  to  use  the  International 
organization  as  the  b€ise  lor  the  regime's  in- 
ternational united  front.  If  this  conspiracy 
should  succeed,  the  United  Natioijs  Cliarter 
would  be  emptied  of  «x>rth  and  the  noble 
spirit  and  great  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions would  sink  into  decadence.  In  the  end 
there  would  be  division  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  United  Nations  organization.  Any  con- 
ceeslons  or  appeasement  of  the  intriguers 
oould  only  encourage  enslavement  and  assist 
aggression.  The  700  million  people  of  the 
Chinese  mainland  would  be  subjected  to  ever 
more  tyrannical  persecution.  Free  countries 
of  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world  would  face 
the  calamity  of  Increasingly  serious  infUtra- 
tlon  and  subversion.  Endleee  catastrophe 
would  be  the  lot  of  mankind.  To  crush  this 
intrigue  of  the  Chinese  Communiets,  we  must 
call  tipon  the  free  peoples  of  all  the  world  to 
build  up  their  moral  courage  and  rally  all 
the  forces  of  Justice.  We  must  urge  the  par- 
liamentary cirgar.£,  the  governments,  the  civic 
bodies  and  the  mass  communications  media 
of  all  countries  to  repeat  and  amplify  our 
summons  so  that  a  great  tide  of  the  times 
will  sujrge  forward  to  oppose  the  enslavement 
and  aggression  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
aud  prevent  their  admission  to  the  United 
Nations.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  ac£aeve  tJie 
noble  c»hjectlve  of  safeguarding  the  United 
Nations  and  world  peace.  Humankind  wUl  be 
a.ssurea  of  minaunity  to  OomcDuniK  'Enslave- 
ment and  pnaxa!  i  teed  the  enjo>nicnt  ol  free- 
dom in  perpetuity. 


ViCB  President  Yen  Chia-kan's  Message  to 
THE  Mass  Rau,t  of  the  Republic  or  China 

StTPPOlTlNC    CaPTTVI    NATIONS    WCEK,    SATE- 

guaroino   the    freedom   of   mankind   and 
Opposing  the  Admission  of  the  Chinese, 
Communists  to  the  United  Nations 
Mr  Chairman,  Honorable  Quests.  Preedom- 
Seelcers.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  The  people 
of  the  Republic  of  China  from  all  walks  of  life  I 
have   been   gathering   once   every   year   for   a 
mass    rally    In    support    of    Captive    Nations 
Week.  This  years  rally  Is  also  held  to  endorse 
the  righteous  summons  for  the  safeguarding 
of  mankind's  freedom  and  to  oppose  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Chinese  Conxmunlsts  to  thej 
United  Nations.  I  feel  greatly  honored  to  be! 
Invited  to  attend  this  rally. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  movement  was 
Initiated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
12  years  ago  and  promptly  received  the  back- 
ing of  the  free  nations.  It  has  become  an  In- 
ternational antl-Communlst  undertaking  of 
Just  purpose  and  noble  Ideal.  The  Republic  of 
China  Is  the  nation  which  has  suffered  th« 
most  from  Communism  and  was  also  the  ftrst 
nation  to  stand  up  against  the  Communists. 
However,  the  Chinese  mainland  continues  to 
be  occupied  by  the  totalitarian  regime  of  thfl 
tyrannical  Chinese  Communists  and  our  700 
million  compatriots  are  suffering  the  misery 
of  enslavement.  We  of  the  Republic  of  China 
have,  therefore,  a  profound  and  poignant  rec- 
ognition of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  and  give  our  strongest 
possible  support. 

The  war  against  Communism  will  concelv-i 
ably  be  a  protracted  one,  filled  with  hard- 
ships and  difficulties,  and  to  be  complicate^ 
by  a  variety  of  factors.  Unlike  previous  wars, 
this  struggle  requires  continuous  firmness^ 
unswerving  courR(»e  In  the  face  of  adversltle* 
and  enduring  high  morale  in  order  to  defeatf 
the  enemy  and  win  through  to  victory.  W<j 
must  also  point  to  the  current  deplorabl* 
situation  In  which  the  world  remains  half 
free  and  half  slave.  More  than  a  billion  peo* 
pie  are  living  under  the  new  slave  system  im.^ 
posed  by  Communist  totalitarianism.  Even  iH 
the  half  of  the  world  which  Is  free,  there  Is  a| 
tendency  for  some  people  to  lose  their  faith, 
abandon  their  p>osltlon  and  go  astray  in  their 
actions.  A  few  shortsighted  politicians  are 
raising  their  voices  In  advocating  appease- 
ment and  compromise.  It  has  become  Increas- 
ingly clear  that  for  the  sake  of  short-tertu 
benefit,  some  countries  would  abandon  thfl 
principles  of  righteousness  and  justice.  an<| 
have  compromised  their  position  in  order  ta 
please  the  aggre.ssors.  As  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek  has  said.  "The  rampant  tendency 
toward  appeasement  has  sparked  voracioua 
and  spreading  flames  of  violence,  has  brought 
about  the  ebb  of  moral  strength,  and  haa 
damped  and  dimmed  moral  faith  and  legal 
principles. ••  This  deplorable  situation  saddens 
friends  and  gladdens  foes,  and  grievously 
threatens  the  security   of  the  free  world. 

We  are  especially  regretful  that  some  of  the 
free  nations  should  have  forgotten  the  history 
of  the  Illegal  occupation  of  the  Chinese  main- 
land by  the  Maoist  rebels.  These  nations  art 
either  too  ignorant  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  facts  or  so  deceived  by  their  own  lllusiona 
that  they  resort  to  subjective  and  wishful 
thinking  and  formulate  new  foreign  and 
trade  policies  for  dealing  with  the  Chines* 
Communists.  This  trend  is  extremely  dan* 
gerous,  becaxise  it  may  not  only  give  aid  tf 
tyrants  but  also  invite  the  destruction  "* 
themselves  All  the  nations  which  hope 
"build  bridges"  to  or  have  trade  with 
Maoists  apparently  have  forgotten  that  up  tp 
now  the  Maoist  regime  Is  still  an  aggress* 
condemned  by  the  United  Nations  and  tha^ 
It  continues  to  be  the  principal  Instigator  <* 
the  war  in  Indochina. 

Because  of  its  Inherent  natiire.  the  Maolat 
regime  has  tried  fr'un  Its  very  beginning  to 
enslave  the  Chinese  people,  to  Invade  nelgl>- 
borlng  Asian  countries  and  to  subvert  oth«r 
free  nations.  These  have  been  the  MaolsU' 
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major  tasks  with  their  final  goal  to  conquer 
the  whole  world.  Their  conspiracy  has  never 
changed.  Recently  they  have  become  so  ar- 
rogant as  to  urge  rebellion  against  whole 
mankind  and  revolutionizing  of  all  the 
world."  If  such  an  evil  and  violent  regime 
were  to  l^  admitted  to  the  United  Nations 
at  the  ufcstenee  of  some  misguided  cotin- 
triea,j^fi»t  would  become  of  the  spirit  of  the 
United  Nations  and  what  would  be  the 
future  of  this  world  organization? 

President  Chiang  has  repeatedly  told  the 
people  of  the  world  that  Communism  Is  the 
source  of  all  wars  of  aggression  and  that  the 
Maoists  are  the  chief  perpetrators.  He  has 
also  said  that  as  long  as  the  Chinese  main- 
land continues  to  l>e  occupied  by  the  Mao- 
IsU,  there  will  be  no  peace  In  the  world  This 
succinct  but  emphatic  warning  Is  born  of 
bitter  experience  In  our  struggle  against  the 
Communists  during  the  last  several  decades. 
If  the  free  world  should  close  its  ears  to  this 
admonition,  the  Maoists  would  be  further 
encouraged  to  carry  out  their  plans  for 
expanslonUm  and  would  pose  more  and  In- 
creaslnglT  serious  danger  for  mankind. 

The  government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
has  been  elected  through  legal  processes 
under  a  C^>nstltullon  which  was  formulated 
by  the  will  of  all  the  Chinese  people.  This 
country  Is  a  founding  member  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  memliershlp  is  specified  In 
the  Charter.  Thus  only  the  Oovernment  of 
the  Republic  of  China  can  represent  the 
Chinese  people  In  the  United  Nations. 

I  want  to  explain  once  more  to  all  the 
people  of  the  world  that  the  struggle  of  the 
Republic  of  China  against  Communism  and 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Chinese  mainland  Is 
based  on  the  will  and  has  the  trust  of  all  the 
Chinese  people.  Our  objective  la  not  merely 
to  win  the  freedom  of  a  single  nation,  which 
Is  China,  but  also  to  eliminate  the  root  of 
all  evils  and  prevent  further  world  holo- 
causts We  are  all  famUlar  with  the  past 
tyrannical  regimes  In  the  history  of  China 
and  other  nations,  and  we  all  know  that 
none  of  these  ever  escaped  its  destiny  of 
destruction.  The  disregard  of  human  nature 
and  the  oppression  of  the  people  by  the 
Maoists  have  gone  far  beyond  the  worst 
records  of  their  predecessors.  So  we  can  bo 
certain  that  the  Maoists  will  not  escape  the 
judgment  of  history;  they  will  eventually 
collapse  and  be  exterminated  at  the  world 
tribunal  of  righteousness  and  Justice. 

In  his  message  to  the  Ca-ptlve  Nations 
Week  mass  rally  last  year.  President  Chiang 
made  poinU  which  can.  In  my  opinion,  serve 
as  a  permanent  endorsement  of  the  move- 
ment. I  should  like  to  quote  him  today. 
President  Chiang  said:  "Peace  cannot  be  had 
without  toll  and  freedom  must  be  gained 
with  moral  courage  ...  A  bright  world  of 
real  peace  can  emerge  only  when  the  earth 
no  longer  has  an  Iron  curtain  and  an  inter- 
national society  of  lasting  security  can 
emerge  only  when  mankind  is  completely 
free  from  slavery." 

Declaration  or  th«  Captite  Nations  Week 
Rally  in  the  Republic  or  China 

Sixty  vears  ago,  Chinese  compatriots  and 
patriotic  youths  attained  a  great  unity,  do- 
mestically and  overseas,  under  the  banner 
of  national  revolution  and,  by  sacrificing 
their  blood  and  lives,  finally  overthrew  the 
tyranny  of  Manchu  dynasty  and  established 
the  first  democratic  republic  in  Asia. 

Today,  when  the  Republic  of  China  is  sixty 
years  old.  Chinese  compatriots  and  patriotic 
youths  have  again  attained  a  great  unity, 
domestically  and  overseas.  In  the  cause  of 
antl-Moa  and  antl-Communlsi  revolution 
which  Is  directed  to  overthrow  the  barbarous 
Maoist  regime  and  Its  slavery  system  and 
establish  a  modern  China  based  on  the  Three 
People's  Principles. 

Por  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Maoist  gang 
has,  domestically,  enslaved  the  700  million 
Chinese  people  on  the  Chinese  mainland  by 
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terror  and  violence  and.  externally,  adopted 
a  belligerent  and  aggressive  policy  which  has 
constituted  an  evil  Influence  over  the  world 
and  posed  a  grave  threat  to  Asia  and  the 
whole  mankind.  But  their  erroneous  policy 
and  aggressive  lines  have  also  aggravated  In- 
ternal contradictions  and  crises.  Tlie  turbu- 
lence created  by  the  Great  Ctiltural  Revolu- 
tion" was  a  refiectlon  of  these  contradictions 
and  crises.  Prom  the  fact  that  the  whole 
Chinese  mainland  after  the  ■'Great  Cultural 
Revolution"  still  remains  In  a  tumultuous 
state,  we  can  realize  that  the  Maoist  regime 
has  by  no  means  overcome  their  difficulties. 
On  the  contrary,  the  situation  has  been 
worsening   from  day   to  day. 

Present  Chinese  mainland  situation  Indi- 
cates that  the  Maoist  regime  is  far  from  able 
to  stabilize  Its  rule  and  U  can  only  maintain 
its  control  over  the  people  by  mUitary  sup- 
port. This  is  why.  up  to  present,  the  regime 
is  still  unable  to  convene  the  "National 
People's  Congress"  and  normalize  us  tidn^ln- 
Istratlve  system.  The  uncesislng  disturbances 
Including  violent  power-seizing  struggles, 
armed  factional  strifes,  warlords'  nillltarlsm 
as  well  as  people's  revolts  and  flights  are  In- 
dications that  more  crises  and  turbulences 
are  developing. 

Nevertheless.  International  appeasers  Ig- 
nore these  facts  and  say  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  stabilized  their  rule  over 
the  Chinese  mainland.  Furthermore,  they 
even  try  to  introduce  the  Illegal  Maoist  re- 
gime Into  international  society.  These  ab- 
surdities have  not  only  Intensified  the 
Chinese  Communist  tyrannous  rule  over  the 
700  rallUon  Chinese  people,  but  also  en- 
couraged their  aggression  and  subversion  in 
Asia  and  Increased  their  threat  to  the  whole 
world. 

Therefore,  we  solemnly  appeal  that,  for  the 
sake  of  the  future  of  whole  mankind,  all 
Justice  and  freedom  forces  should  join  to- 
gether in  the  effort  to  stop  the  maneuvers  of 
appeasement.  Tlie  most  urgent  task  in  pres- 
ent stage  is  of  course  to  defeat  the  plot 
of  introducing  the  Chinese  Conununlst  re- 
gime Into  the  United  Nations.  The  Chinese 
Communist  regime  has  ever  had  a  growling 
animosity  towards  the  United  Nations  and 
unalterably  taken  the  enslavement  of  whole 
mankind  as  lu  primary  goal.  It  Is  self-evident 
that  to  Introduce  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  into  the  United  Nations  would  be  of 
suicidal  stlpudlty  on  the  part  of  free  na- 
tions. 

We  firmly  believe  that  only  when  all  jus- 
tice and  freedom  forces  are  closely  united,  we 
can  att*ln  the  go*l  of  victory  for  freedom. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  great  majority 
of  American  people  have  awakened  to  the 
danger  of  appeasement.  Asian  peoples'  antl- 
Communlst  movements  have  grown  much 
stronger  than  ever  l)efore,  the  silent  majority 
of  the  people  of  free  nations  have  been 
awakening,  and  the  freedom  strui:gle  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  is  in  active  developmetit. 
Ail  these  convinced  us  that  the  force  of  free- 
dom is  irresistible.  The  Chinese  people  hbve 
been  always  in  the  utmost  front  of  the 
struggle  for  freedom  and  against  slavery.  We 
should  unflagglngly  endeavor  to  march  for- 
ward under  the  guidance  of  President  Chi- 
ang: "Attain  self-support  with  a  solemn  at- 
titude, don't  be  scared  when  come  upon  un- 
expected accidents,  make  sound  judgment 
after  careful  deliberation,  and  hold  fast  on 
the  principle  of  itational  Independence." 
With  these  words  in  mind  as  our  guiding 
principle,  we  are  sure  that  we  wUl  overcome 
all  dlfflcultlea  in  the  way  and  achieve  our 
final  victory  for  freedom. 

Message  to  the  P>eoplb  or  Captive  Nations 
Dear  Friends  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain- 
Since  the  start  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
observance  In  the  United  .States  In  1959 
through  Congressional  decision  and  procla- 
mation by  President  Elsenhower,  we  people 
in   the   Republic   of  China   h.ave   e-nthu.siastl- 
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cally  respotided  to  the  call  with  mass  rallies 
and  other  activities  In  July  of  e<Mib  year. 
Furthermore,  the  movement  has  been  ex- 
panded by  the  World  Antl-Communlst  League 
into  a  massive  campaign  of  all  the  free  world 
nations  supporting  the  U.S.  policy  to  free 
the  Iron  Cxirtaln  people.  Ttw  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  IS  now  one  of  the  two  major 
annual  events  of  the  world  that  stand  for 
freedom  and  agali:ist  slavery.  The  other  event 
is  the  Freedom  Day  each  January  23  that 
marks  the  choice  of  freedom  made  by  more 
than  22.000  Communist  prlsoners-of-war  of 
the  Korean  War  17  years  ago.  Today,  to  mark 
the  12th  anniversary  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Movement,  we  people  of  the  Republic 
of  China  are  gathered  here  In  Taipei  for  a 
mass  rally  in  support  of  your  continued 
struggle  for  freedom  and  independence  in 
opposition  to  Communism  and  slavery.  We 
are  here  to  pledge  that  we  will  continue  to 
fight  with  you  aaglnst  the  Communist's  evil 
rule  so  that  the  final  victory  will  be  ours  and 
all  the  nations  and  individuals  will  be  once 
again  free. 

The  evil  Communist  rule  is  now  faced  with 
serious  internal  contradictions,  difficulties 
and  crises.  But  before  their  complete  down- 
fall, the  Communists  will  surely  effect  further 
cruel  oppression  and  bring  even  more  seri- 
ous scourges  to  all  the  Iron  Curtain  p>eople. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  enslaved 
people  will  certainly  react  with  anti-tyranny 
actions  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  The 
Polish  people's  anti-slavery  campaign  since 
last  year  Is  now  leading  to  another  climax  In 
the  Iron  Curtain  people's  struggle  for  free- 
dom. Far-reaching  Influences  have  been 
exerted  throughout  Eastern  Europe.  Par- 
ticularly shocked  are  the  Communist  regimes 
of  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary  and  East  Ger- 
many. Also  noteworthy  Is  the  mounting  op- 
position of  the  Russians,  particularly  the  In- 
tellectuals, against  totalitarian  autocracy, 
forcing  Kremlin  to  make  certain  concessions 
with  regard  to  internal  affairs.  The  interna- 
tional Communists'  split  and  tendency  to- 
ward disintegration  are  now  all  the  more 
obvious  following  the  24tb  congress  of  the 
Russian  Communist  Party  last  March.  The 
massing  of  stronger  antl-Communlst  forces 
inside  and  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the 
severe  internal  conflicts  of  the  Communist 
bloc  are  factors  assuring  a  final  victory  for 
the  people  who  long  for  freedom  and  stand 
against  slavery.  The  fast-developing  anti-Mao 
and  anti-Communist  struggle  of  the  Chinese 
mainland  people  is  now  a  brilliant  forerunner 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  people's  anti-tyranny  re- 
volution. Large  numbers  of  people  In  various 
free  nations  are  waking  up  to  the  truth  and 
rising  together  against  the  Communists.  TTie 
antl-Communlst  situation  of  the  whole  world 
has  been  greatly  enhanced.  We  all  are  of  the 
opinion  that  freedom  can  be  gained  only 
through  Incessant  struggle  and  that  no  pause 
can  be  allowed  In  the  fight  against  slavery 
and  for  freedom.  We  are  determined  to  con- 
tinue our  unremitting  efforts  and  deal  a  time- 
ly fatal  blow  to  the  sinful  rule  of  slavery. 
Together  we  shall  speed  up  the  arrival  of  vic- 
tory for  freedom  following  a  total  destruction 
of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Dear  friends  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Movement  will  con- 
tinue to  prompt  the  free  world  to  supply  you 
with  spiritual  and  material  strength  for  your 
fight  against  slavery  and  for  freedom.  Let  us 
strive  as  one  toward  our  common  goal.  Let  us 
from  different  directions  launch  joint  attacks 
at  Communist  tyranny  We  all  shall  fight  to 
the  end  for  a  complete  elimination  of  Com- 
munist rule. 

With  our  hearty  wishes  for  the  victory  of 
our  common  endeavors. 
Sincerely, 
Mass  rally  of  the  Republic  of  China's 
various  circles  supporting  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  movement,  striving  to 
safeguard  the  freedom'of  mankind  and 
opposing  Pelplng's  entry  into  the  U.N. 


WoALo  Anti-Communist  Lkagitk, 

China  Chapter. 
Taipei,  July  28.  1971. 
Hon.  Edward  J  Dfhwinski. 
Houae  of  Representatives,  1409  House  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mr  Uerwinski:  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  informing  you  that  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  the  Republic  of  China  has  been  suc- 
cessfully concluded.  A  mass  rally  for  support- 
ing the  Captive  Nations  Week  movement, 
safeguarding  human  freedom  and  opposing 
admission  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
to  the  United  Nations  was  held  in  the  morn- 
ing of  July  9  at  the  City  Hall  of  Taipei.  Con- 
gressman Stratton  delivered  an  inspiring  ad- 
dress at  the  rally  Our  distinguished  guest 
speakers  Included  His  Excellency  Vice  Presi- 
dent Yen  of  the  Republic  of  ••:;hlna  and  His 
Excellency  McConaughy,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  RepuDlic  of  China. 

I  was  elected  of  the  Presldum  Chairman  at 
the  rally.  The  rally  unanimously  adopted  a 
declaration  and  messages  to  President  Nixon 
and  the  United  Nations,  reaffirming  our  stand 
against  admission  of  the  Pel  ping  regime  to 
the  U.N.  and  for  liberation  of  the  people 
enslaved  In  the  captive  nations.  Under  the 
prevailing  atmosphere  of  appeasement,  these 
documents  are  Indeed  a  representation  of  the 
earnest  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Republic 
of  China.  Herewith  enclosed  are  each  two 
copies  of  these  documents  and  pictures  of 
our  observance  activities  for  your  reference 
and  for  entering  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

In  addition  to  his  presence  at  the  rally. 
Honorable  Stratton  delivered  a  speech  at  a 
public  meeting  and  attended  a  seminar  held 
by  freedom  fighters.  He  also  made  a  tour  of 
Klnmen.  He  won  our  people's  high  ad- 
miration. 

Vlth  my  best  personal  wishes  for  your 
good  health. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ku  Chenc-kang. 
Honorary  Chairman,  WACL,  President, 

WACL/APACL,  China  Chapter. 

Message  to  the  United  Nations 
To:  The  Secretary-General  and  Member  Del- 
egations at  the  U.N.,  care  of  Embassy  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  Washington,  DC. 
The  Captive  Nations  Week  observance, 
started  in  the  United  States  in  1959.  has  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  res{>on8es  and  suppKjrt 
from  us  people  in  the  Republic  of  China 
because  of  its  complete  accord  with  the  U.N. 
stand  for  human  rights  and  freedom.  As  we 
representatives  from  various  circles  of  this 
nation  are  gathered  here  In  Taipei  today  for 
another  Captive  Nations  Week  rally,  we  have 
fixed  as  our  immediate  goals  of  anti -slavery 
struggle  the  protection  of  man's  freedom  and 
strong  objection  to  Chinese  Communist  entry 
into  the  United  Nations. 

To  protect  International  peace  and  punish 
the  Communists  for  their  belligerent  atroci- 
ties, the  U.N.  In  1961,  In  the  course  of  the 
Korean  conflict,  labeled  the  PelpLng  regime 
as  an  aggressor.  In  the  two  decades  since 
then,  the  Chinese  Communists  have  con- 
tinued to  work  for  the  "burial"  of  human 
freedom  through  their  aggressive  expansion- 
ist moves.  They  have  supported  the  Vietnam- 
ese Communists'  attacks  on  South  Vietnam; 
kindled  war  flre  In  Laos  and  Khmer  (Cam- 
bodia): Instigated  the  Thai,  Malaysian,  In- 
dian and  Burmese  Reds  to  carry  out  armed 
rebellion  and  subversion;  and  trained  and 
supported  the  Red  and  pro-Red  elements  in 
Asia.  Africa  and  the  Americas  for  political 
InfllTmtlon  and  artned  disturbances.  Further- 
more. Peiplng  has  been  operating  a  world- 
wide dope-trafflcklng  network  in  an  attempt 
to  poison  the  bodies  and  mlnde  of  soldiers 
and  other  young  people.  On  the  Chinese 
mainland,  the  dictatorial  and  tyrannical 
regime  has  Imposed  on  the  700  million  popu- 
lace an  unprecedented  form  of  slavery  and 


oppression,  preparing  to  sacrifice  the  people 
for  the  regime's  fanatic  "world  revolution." 
The  United  Nations  Indeed  should  take  se- 
vere punitive  actions  against  these  madly  evil 
Chinese  Conununlsts  instead  of  trying  to 
admit  them  into  the  world  family  and  help 
them  spread  their  destructive  flames. 

Unfortunately,  a  number  of  U.N.  member 
nations  have  time  and  again  attempted  to 
Introduce  the  Peiplng  regime  into  the  world 
body.  Undoubtedly  they  have  been  influ- 
enced by  Pelplng's  united  front  maneuvers 
and  the  international  appeasei^'  fear  of 
Communists.  Their  attempts  seriously  con- 
tradict the  spirit  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and 
may  endanger  the  valuable  existence  of  the 
U.N.  Itself. 

Because  of  their  unsurpassed  tyrannical 
rule  and  all-out  drive  toward  world  con- 
quest, the  Chinese  Communists  are  now 
faced  with  strong  opposition  from  the  700 
million  people  at  home  and  heavy  pressure 
from  the  anti-Mao  and  antl-Communlst 
forces  abroad  Pelplng's  rule  has  never  been 
stable  and  the  regime's  internal  crtsls  is  in- 
creasing intensity.  To  tide  over  this  turbu- 
lence, the  regime  is  now  resorting  to  a  diplo- 
matic offenrlve  of  smiles,  hoping  that  enough 
support  may  be  gained  for  its  U.N.  entry  and 
assurance  of  its  continued  existence.  How- 
ever, membership  in  the  U.N  would  give 
Peiplng  a  solid  ground  for  perpetration  of  its 
scheme  to  bury  the  whole  United  Nations.  All 
the  statesmen  of  U.N.  member  nations 
should  be  fully  aware  of  this  Chinese  Com- 
munist Intention  and  heighten  their  vigi- 
lance accordingly. 

The  Republic  of  China,  as  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  U.N.  and  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Security  Council,  has  fully  accepted 
and  carried  out  the  obligations  contained  in 
the  U.N.  Charter,  and  has  contributed  im- 
portantly to  the  UJ^.  efforts  to  enhance 
world  peace  as  nrell  as  to  man's  fight  against 
the  Communists  tyrannical  rule  of  slavery. 
As  we  free  Chinese  are  gathered  today  for 
this  Captive  Nations  Week  rally,  we  have 
unanimously  decided  to  send  this  message 
to  Your  Excellency  Secretai^'-General  U 
Thant  and  to  all  the  delegations  of  VJi. 
member  nations,  reiterating  the  determina- 
tion of  all  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China  to  safeguard  the  sacred  U.N.  Charter 
and  resolutely  oppose  all  attempts  to  intro- 
duce the  Peiplng  regime  to  the  U.N.  We  urge 
the  whole  United  Nations  to  watch  out  for 
the  Chinese  Communists'  dark  schemes  to 
bury  the  world  body  and  bring  scourges  to 
all  of  mankind.  We  request  the  United  Na- 
tions to  uphold  its  solemn  stand  for  human 
rights  and  against  aggression.  We  ask  that 
the  Peiplng  regime  be  kept  out  of  the  United 
Nations  forever.  I^rthermore.  we  hope  that 
speedy  and  effective  steps  will  be  taken 
against  the  Chinese  Communists'  aggression, 
subversion,  rule  of  slavery  and  narcotics  of- 
fensive. Only  In  this  way  can  the  United  Na- 
tions fulflll  Its  historic  mission  to  protect 
world  peace  and  promote  man's  freedom  and 
well-being. 

Very  truly  yours. 
Mass  rally  of  the  Republic  of  China's 
various  circles  supporting  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  movement,  striving  to 
safeguard  the  freedom  of  mankind 
and  opposing  Pelplng's  entry  Into  the 
UJ». 

Message    to    His    Excelxcnct    Richard    M. 

Nixon.    President   of   the    United   States 

op  America 

Your  Excellency:  For  observing  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  sponsored  by  the  United  States, 
a  mass  rally  participated  by  more  than  2,000 
representatives  of  civic  organizations  In  the 
Republic  of  China  Is  held  today  at  the  city 
auditorium  of  Taipei  and  a  week-long  ob- 
servance program  is  also  being  carried  out 
throughout  this  country.  Tlie  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  as  proclaimed  by  President  El- 


seiiliower  In  1958  when  Your  Excellency  was 
Vice   Preeldent,   Is   a   moTement   of   epochal 
slgnincance  and  would  bear  very  Important 
effect  on  the  whole  wortd.  It  U  an  endeavor 
which  maneuTers  to  the  support  of  the  free- 
dom struggle  behind   the   Iron   Curtain  and 
has   added   luster  to   the   American   peoples 
great  herltAge  of  rlghteousnera.  We  consider 
that,  under  ciu'rent  world  situation.  It  la  Im- 
perative  for  all   free  people   to  uphold   this 
movement  with  poeltlve  action.  Por  thla  pur- 
pose   we  are  sending  this  mesttage  to  expreaH 
our  respects  for  Your  Excellency's  leadership 
and    request    Your    Excellency  s    continuous 
support  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  move- 
ment in  order  that  It  can  accomplish  its  great 
objectives  to  liberate  the  enslaved  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  and  safeguard  freedom 
of  whole  mankind.  We  want  to  point  out  that 
any  appeaaement  to  international  Commu- 
nists would  mean  surrender  to  the  Commu- 
nist slavery  s^•Btem  and   that  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  China  are  ftrmly  opposed  to 
any  attempt  to  Introduce  the  Chinese  Com- 
munlat  regime  Into  the  United  NaUons  and 
oppowMl  to  any  so-called     two  Chinas     ar- 
rai^ement.    Thus,    we    earnestly    call    upon 
Yoiu'  Excellency  to  maintain   the  Just  spirit 
of    the    United    Nations    Charter,    save    the 
United     NaUons    organization     from     being 
frustrated  by  the  Communist  plot,  appreciate 
the  traditional  friendship  between  the  United 
Slates  and  the  Republic  of  China  as  well  as 
the  common  Interests  of  the  freedom  camp. 
We   also  earnestly   request   that   the   United 
States  as  a  leading  nation  of  the  free  world 
continues  to  prevent  the  Chlueee  Communist 
regime   from   entering   Into   the    United   Na- 
tions, eliminate  the  Communist  slavery  sys- 
tem  and  carrv  out  the  positive  aspect  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  In  order  to  achieve  the  vic- 
tory of  human  freedom  In  the  19708. 
Very   truly   yours. 
Mass   rally   of   the   Republic   of   Chinas 
various  circles  supporting  the  Captive 
Nations   Week    movement,   striving    to 
safegxiard  the  freedom  of  mankind  and 
opposing  Pelping  3  entry  Into  the  U.N. 

MCSSACE     TO     THE     GOVERNMENT     AND     PEOPLE 
OF    THE    REPUBLIC    OP    VrCTNAld 

To-  H.  E  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and 
the  Patriotic  Soldiers  and  Civilians  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam 
In  response  to  the  Captive  Nations  Week" 
Movement  of  the  United  States,  representa- 
tives from  various  circles  of  the  RepubUc  of 
China  have  assembled  today  at  the  City  Hall 
m  Taipei  for  a  rally  to  express  our  support 
for  that  movement  and  our  determination 
to  safeguard  mans  freedom  and  oppoae  the 
Pelping  regime's  entry  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  of  this  meeting  wish  to  avail  our- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  express  ovu-  high- 
est respect  to  Your  Excellency  and  the  people 
of  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam.  miUtary  and 
civilian  alike,  who  under  your  strong  leader- 
ship have  made  great  accomplishments  In 
their  resolute  fight  for  Vietnam's  Independ- 
ence and  freedom  In  opposition  to  Commu- 
nl.>5t  aggressors,  thereby  selling  a  brlUlant 
example  for  the  other  free  Asian  nations' 
antl-Communlst  struggle. 

This  meeting  strongly  advocates  that  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  must  be  pro- 
tected and  that  all  efforts  must  be  exerted  to 
keep  out  of  the  United  Nations  the  aggres- 
sive Pelpliig  regime  that  has  been  the  source 
of  scourges  In  Asia.  The  meeting  also  re- 
Iterates  the  determination  of  the  military 
and  civilian  populace  of  the  Republic  of 
China  to  strive  together  with  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  In  the  fight  to 
eliminate  evil  Convmunlsl  forces  and  scourges 
from  all  of  Asia.  The  Republic  of  China  will 
stand  firmly  by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  for 
continuous  Joint  efforts  to  establish  a  collec- 
tive security  organization  for  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  to  put  an  end  to  Conunuuist  threats, 
to  assure  Asian  security  and  to  protect  man's 
freedom.  May  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  con- 
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llt^ue  to  grow  and  prosper  and  Your  Excel- 
laticy  continue  to  enjoy  health  and  well- 
bjlng. 

Very  triLly  yours. 
Mass  rally  of  the  RepubUc  of  China's 
various  circle*  supporting  the  Captive 
NaUons  Week  movement  striving  to 
safeguard  the  freedom  of  mankind  and 
opposing  Pelplng's  entry  into  the  UN 

Message  to  the  Ailxed  Pigwters  in 
Indochina 
■^1     General    Crelghton    Abrams    In    Saigon 
.md  All  the  Allied  Soldiers  In  Indochina 
m  response  to  the  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
H  ovemeni  of  the  United  States    re presenta- 
U  ves  from  various  circles  of  the  Republic  of 
C  hlna  liave  assembled  today  at  the  City  Hall 
1  I  Taipei  for  a  rally  to  express  our  support 
f  ir  that  movement  and  our  determination  to 
a  Lfeguard    man's    freedom    and    oppose    the 
I  elplng  regime's  entry   Into  the   United  Na- 
t  ons    in  view  of  your  heroic  flghUng  on  the 
I  ttttlefronts   of    Vietnam.    Laos   and    Khmer 
fliid   your  great  achievements  In  protecting 
due  Republic  of  Vietnam's  Independence,  In 
jjvuiishlng  the  Communists  for  their  violent 
a^-*r«-H.sion  and  in  safeguarding  human  free- 
j.    1      ;  .d  world  peace,  we  of  the  meeUng  have 
a:...:.i:nously  decided  to  send  to  all  of  you 
lighters   from    free   nations   our   highest  re- 
S|iect  and  heart-felt  concern, 
j   As  the  allied  forces  are  now  In  the  process 
<  f  adjusting  their  strategy  In  Indochina,  the 
I  ihlnese  Communists  are  trying  to  take  ad- 
antage   of   any   available   gap    for   massive 
ttacks  on  allied  positions  together  with  the 
■  letnamese  Communists  and  for  further  ag- 
resalve   moves  In  all  of  Southeast   Asia.  To 
.rotect  Asian  peace  and  accelerate  the  down- 
fill  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  that 
las   been    labelled    as   an   aggressor    by    the 
Jnlted  Nations,  all  the  people  of  the  Repub- 
Ic  of  China,  military  and  clvlUan  alike,  will 
tand  resolutely  behind  the  allied  forces  In 
ndochlna  as  we  aU  continued  to  step  up  our 
itruggles  for  the  elimination  of  Asian  Com- 
nunlst  aggression,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
ron  Curtain  people  and  for  a  total  victory 
)ver    the    Communists'    tyrannical    rule    of 
ilavery. 

With   our   deep   concern    and   sincere    ad- 
■ni ration,  we  are. 

Very  truly  yours. 
Mass  rally  of  the  Republic  of  China's 
various  circles  supporting  the  Captive 
Nation's  Week  movement,  striving  to 
safeguard  the  freedom  of  mankind  and 
opposing  Pelplng's  entry  Into  the  U.N. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MIMNESOTA 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  individuals  testified  before  the  hear- 
ings I  recently  held  in  MinneapolLs.  Three 
wkncsses,  I-Iiss  Rose  LaBelle.  Mrs.  Ray 
Macht,  and  Mrs.  Essye  Flaten.  discussed 
the  reasons  why  they  supported  the  in- 
clusion of  chiropractic  care  in  medical 
programs. 

Mrs.  Macht,  in  her  testimony,  urged 
the  inclusion  of  chiropractic  and  nutri- 
tional services  in  any  program  emphasiz- 
ing preventive  care.  Also,  she  favored  in- 
surance coverage  for  the  purchase  of 
vitamins  tc  help  people  stay  healthy. 

Miss  Rose  La  Belle  .staled  unequivocal- 
ly that^ 

No  significant  Improvement  In  the  quality 
of    life    In    the    United   States    (could   come 
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about  1  uniU  we  stopped  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  stop  our  emphasis  on  the  military      .  . 

I  fully  support  MLss  La  Belles  eflorts 
to  turn  our  pnoniies  around 

Mrs  Essye  Flaten  drew  from  her  per- 
sonal pxper#ni  (■  m  discu.ssiuK  chiroprac- 
tic service.  Slip  also  drew  on  her  experi- 
ences gained  from  working  with  many 
senior  citizens.  Mrs.  Flaten  .ar.d  Miss  La 
Belle's  remarks  follow: 

Statement  or  Mas.  Essvr  Fiaten 
I'm  delighted  to  be  here  I  am  a  patient,  a 
senior  citizen  patient.  If  you  know  how  very 
important  the  patient  Is  In  Judging  their 
own  program.  I'm  here  to  Judge  our  own 
program  And  I  find  It  lacking  In  some  things 
Its  lacking  In  the  chiropractic  service.  Of 
my  three  insurances,  none  of  them  cover 
chiropractic  Insurance  Last  fall  I  slipped 
a  disc  and  my  chiropractor  with  a  number 
of  treatments  helped  me.  The  bill  was  $100 
If  I  went  to  a  doctor  and  a  hospital  I  wovild 
be  In  traction  for  a  number  of  days  and 
perhaps  It  would  cost  me  HOO  per  night  I 
would  have  to  pay  my  •60  entrance  fee.  and 
would  rome  out  with  many  bills  that  Medi- 
care would  not  cover  I  have  used  chiropractic 
services  for  many  years.  My  late  husband  and 
hla  raUroad  friends  found  It  the  beet  place 
for  their  numerous  injuries  and  muscular 
pains. 

Do  you  realize  how  many  citizens — senior 
citizens — are  using  It  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  must  pay  the  bill?  Well.  I  found 
out.  I've  come  In  contact  with  hundreds  of 
senior  citizens  In  the  centers  and  I  have 
seen  many  of  the  programs  and  I  give  pro- 
grams there  and  I  also  belong  to  many  of 
the  classes  and  the  activities  there  There 
are  so  many  things  that  I'm  interested  In  and 
I  talk  to  the  people  about  them.  Even  yes- 
terday, somebody  told  me.  why  do  not  the 
chlro's  have  Medicare.  Why  are  we  not  on 
Medicare  for  chlro  payments?  One  of  the 
women  I  played  bridge  with  yesterday  said 
she  was  going  to  a  chlro  for  treatments  and 
they  know  very  well  that  they  have  to  pay 
for  It  themselves. 

Now  we  as  senior  citizens  are  very  acci- 
dent prone.  Today  Is  the  third  good  day  for 
accidents.  We  have  many  "Itls's" — like  neu- 
ritis and  arthritis  and  aches  here  and  there. 
Our  problems  are  really  short-term  Illnesses 
As  most  of  our  operations  have  been  before 
we  reach  65.  now  it's  a  very  small  minority 
who  have  long-term  Illnesses  and  they  are 
the  ones  that  are  benefitting  the  most  from 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  It's  the  majority  of 
us  who  have  the  short  Ulnesses  that  we  have 
to  pay  for  ourselves. 

Now  the  chiropractic  doctor  and  I  think 
most  of  them  are  licensed  In  the  state,  I 
don't  know  any  that  aren't,  they  have  six 
years  of  training  and  they're  specialized  in 
only  one  area — now  that's  contrary  to  med- 
ical men.  This  Is  the  area  of  the  spine  and 
the  muscles  of  the  body  and  this  Is  where 
when  we  are  older  our  major  troubles  begin. 
I  think  It  would  be  wise  for  you  to  wait  for 
your  special  medical  program,  the  Health 
Security  Act  of  1971  that  you're  working  on 
now.  Because  In  November  there  are  going 
to  be  around  2.350  delegates  from  all  over 
the  United  Stales  in  Washington  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  and  every- 
one of  them  are  senior  citizens  and  everyone 
of  them  have  a  first  Interest  In  our  new  pro- 
gram. I'm  sure  that  out  of  this  conference 
wUl  come  recommendations  for  extended 
health  care  and  one  of  them  Is  going  to 
chlropracUc  care. 
I  thank  you. 

Statement  or  Miss  Rose  L*  Belle 
Thank  you  for  having  the  hearings.  I'm 
Just  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  private  citi- 
zens. The  first  thing  I'd  like  to  say  is  I  don't 
think  there's  going  to  be  any  significant  Im- 
provement In  the  quality  of  life  In  the  United 
States  until  we  stop  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
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stop  our  emphasis  on  the  mUltary  and  turn 
the  priorities  or  the  country  around  so  the 
emphasis  Is  on  building  life  Instead  of  vio- 
lence, war.  and  hate.  This  sort  of  thing  I 
think  It  creates  .  .  .  besides  the  economic 
things.  ...  It  creates  tensions  in  Individuals 
that  destroys  a  perspective  for  our  young  peo- 
ple and  I  think  it  takes  a  kind  of  schizo- 
phrenia to  say  well,  oh  we're  going  to  have 
health  care  or  this  or  that  for  ourselves  and 
I'm  afraid  we  have  had  the  war  with  us  for 
so  long  that  we  Just  think  "Uh — you  know — 
what  can  you  do  about  It?"  But  It's  very  ob- 
vious to  me  that  this  administration  Is  giv- 
ing us  nothing  but  double  talk  and  we're 
going  down  the  same  old  road  and  I  think  we 
have  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

.\nother  thing  that  I'd  like  to  say  that  a 
number  of  people  have  already  said  and  that 
is  that  the  emphasis  In  health  care  should 
be  on  the  individual  and  not  on  money.  And 
you  know  It's  funny  because  even  if  you  have 
the  money  and  you're  ill  and  you  do  go  to  a 
doctor  and  hospital,  you  resent  very  much 
that  the  first  thing  they  ask  you  Is  do  you 
have  Insurance  and  where  do  you  work  and 
this  sort  of  thing  and  you  could  be.  I'm  sure 
It's  happened  to  more  than  myself,  in  vio- 
lent pain.  They  really  don't  seem  to  be  the 
least  Interested  In  making  you  comfortable 
and  having  a  more  human  attitude  toward 
people  when  they're  In  need  of  care  I  agree 
with  the  lady  who  made  the  presentation 
where  she  Just  talked  about  chlropractlcs  be- 
cause, as  I  understand  It.  this  Is  not  included. 
I  don't  think  we  would  have  as  many  chiro- 
practors if  they  weren't  needed  and  I  don't 
think  the  doctors  need  to  worry  that  they're 
cutting  Into  their  precinct  or  anything  like 
this.  Chiropractors  perform  a  useful  func- 
tion and  I  think  they  should  be  Included.  I 
also  think  that  dental  care  should  be  In- 
cluded. 

It  might  seem  to  be  a  little  bit  off  of  the 
subject  of  this  particular  bill  but  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  people,  one  reason  why 
they  get  sick,  they  work  too  long  and  too 
hard.  The  life  expectancy  of  men  In  the 
United  States  Is  extremely  low  In  comparison 
to  other  countries. 

We're  pretty  low  on  the  totem  pole  and  I 
think — my  suggestion — Is  that  we  reduce  the 
social  security  age.  to  lower  the  age  to  55  be- 
cause the  way  It  Is  now.  people  either  don't 
live  that  long  to  even  collect  social  security 
In  many  cases  or  they  may  live  a  year  or 
so.  And  I  think  that  If  the  age  were  lowered. 
If  people  could  ha\'e  the  time  for  leisure  and 
this  rest  besides  being  able  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, they  wouldn't  pile  up  the  medical  Ill- 
nesses which  they  would  be  subject  to  if  they 
were  still  having  to  work. 

Thank  you. 


HON.   JAMES   A.   FARLEY 


HON    JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  14,  1971 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  insert  an  article  by  Ernest  Cuneo.  rel- 
ative to  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Exp>ort  Corp.,  wiiich  appeared  in  the 
New  York.  Long  Island  Press  on  Ooto- 
ler  7,  1971.  In  this  preconvention  period. 
this  should  make  for  Informative  and 
interesting  reading.  The  article  follows: 
Parlet  Feared  SPLilfTERiNC  or  Major  Parties 
(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 

Washington. — In  the  coming  prtmarlfts. 
the  wise  clUzen  will  do  well  to  distinguish 
between  the  slae  of  the  bands  and  the  num- 
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ber  of  pledged  delegates.  This  dlffeirence  Is 
Illustrated  by  another  one  of  the  legends 
surrounding  the  grand  master  of  them  all, 
James  A.  Parley,    "Mr.  Democrat"  himself. 

At  the  Chicago  convenOon  of  1932.  where 
he  piloted  Gov.  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  of  New 
York  to  the  nomination.  Big  Jim  tiepped 
out  on  the  balcony  to  watch  a  thunderous 
demonstration  in  favor  of  Gov.  Ritchie  of 
Maryland,  and  there  met  the  FYee  State's 
governor  himself,  who  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  It. 

"Governor."  said  Farley,  "this  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  demonstraUons  I've  ever  witnessed — 
and  it's  Just  too  bad  that  you  don't  have  the 
delegates  to  go  with  it."  Parley,  who  was 
always  short  on  bands  and  long  on  delegates, 
knew  exactly  where  the  votes  were  and,  as 
usual,  he  collected  them. 

While  the  historians  note  that  the  great 
break  came  between  FDR  and  his  Postmaster 
General  over  the  third  term  issue  In  1940, 
they  dlfiered  on  major  policy  in  1936.  with 
much  more  lasting  results  to  the  country 
than  their  open  break  in  1940.  FDR  was  all 
for  .splinter  parties  in  New  York,  and  spon- 
sored the  creation  of  two  of  them,  the  Amer- 
ican Labor  party  and  the  Liberal  party. 

For  Parley,  this  was  worse  than  party 
treason.  He  thought  It  was  bad  for  the  coun- 
try because  he  believed  the  two-party  system 
had  produced  and  should.  In  the  long  run, 
produce  abler  and  more  responsible  men. 
If  only  because  the  party  had  to  take  respon- 
sibility before  the  people  for  the  men  It 
appointed. 

It  might  have  surprised  some  of  Farley's 
Republican  friends  at  the  defense  he  put  In 
for  the  GOP  as  a  fine  responsible  partner  In 
the  two-party  system.  But  Parley  was  over- 
ruled, the  great  federal  agencies,  hardly  re- 
sponsive to  the  Executive  or  Congress,  came 
Into  being — and  so  did  splinter  parties,  as 
Farley   foresaw. 

The  first  fissure  occurred  in  1948.  when  the 
Dlxlecrats  and  Henry  Wallace  splintered  the 
Democrats. 

But  over  and  above  the  splintering  of  the 
Democratic  party  Is  the  shattering  of  the  two- 
party  system,  precisely  as  Parley  foresaw  In 
1936.  This  has  deep  and  tragic  connotations 
for  our  country,  because  splinter  parties 
mean  election  by  temporary  alliances  and. 
worse  yet.  government  by  continued  coali- 
tion. 

This  type  of  shaky  alliance  repeatedly 
caused  the  fall  of  successive  governments  of 
Italy  and  Indeed  the  republics  of  Germany 
and  France.  Out  of  chaos  comes  order — of  a 
kind — which  varies  from  that  of  a  Hitler  or 
a  Tito,  to  those  of  Greek  colonels  and  de 
Oaulles. 

One  of  the  confirmations  of  Farley's  Insight 
Is  the  present  roster  of  Democratic  candi- 
dates: Sens.  Muskle,  Jackson,  Humphrey. 
Bayh.  McOovem.  Hughes.  Mondale  and 
Proxmlre.  Pour  of  the  last  five  U.S.  presidents 
have  been  senators. 

This  means  that  the  country  now  selects 
Its  candidates  on  the  basis  of  national  TV 
coverage — since  In  the  era  before  TV.  the 
governors  of  the  big  states  were  the  prime 
nonUnees.  Gone  Is  the  two-party  system. 

Parley's  most  famous  forecast  was  that  the 
Democrats  would  carry  every  state  but  Maine 
and  Vermont  In  1936;  but  his  most  profound 
prediction — In  the  same  year — was  that  the 
two-party  system  was  the  best  for  our 
country. 

Events  have  proven  he  was  correct — but. 
presumably,  none  could  more  ardently  wish 
that  he  were  wrong  than  himself  for  even 
his  erstwhile  Republican  oppononts.  whUe 
understandably  diffident  aboxit  l:alllng  him 
as  Mr  Democrat,  are  second  to  none  In  ac- 
claiming him  as    'Mr    American." 

In  any  event,  when  he  challenged  President 
Roosevelt  on  maintaining  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. Parley  was  speaking  not  &.•'  Pemocratlc 
chairman  but  as  an  American 
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EDUCATIONAL  VOUCHERS 


HON.  PETER  A   PEYSER 

•_1     NtW.     T_f.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been  con- 
ducting an  experiment  with  educational 
vouchers  which  I  feel  could  be  the  death 
of  the  public  school  system  in  the  United 
States. 

This  program  now  being  experimented 
with  in  four  school  districts  in  the 
United  States  permits  a  parent  to  take  a 
child  out  of  the  public  school  in  which 
he  is  enrolled,  and  to  place  the  child  in 
another  private  or  public  school.  As  a 
result  of  this  change  in  enrollment  the 
per  pupil  expenses  which  were  attribut- 
able to  that  child  at  the  former  school 
would  now  be  paid  by  the  local  govern- 
ment to  the  child's  new  school.  In  other 
words  a  child  could  transfer  from  one 
school  to  another  and  take  part  of  the 
tax  revenues  with  him.  This  would  cer- 
tainly create  economic  chaos  and  confu- 
sion which  could  lead  to  terrible  uncer- 
tainty for  school  oflBcials,  parents,  and 
children.  Furthermore,  it  most  certainly 
would  lead  to  many  of  the  now  struggling 
public  schools  closing  down,  and  the 
emergence  of  a  few  exclusive  private 
schools  to  replace  them,  leaving  the  in- 
ferior public  schools  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  some  children  who  aid  not  move,  or 
who  were  expelled  from  the  private 
schools. 

This  transferring  and  switching  of  chil- 
dren would  be  an  endless  process  with 
children  moving  from  one  school  to  an- 
other, and  with  school  oCBcials  being  un- 
able to  make  any  projections  of  enroll- 
ment beyond  the  present  year,  or  provide 
for  any  continuity  of  the  education 
program. 

At  the  same  time,  while  some  students 
are  switching  from  school  to  school,  per- 
haps as  the  result  of  active  participation 
on  the  part  of  their  parents,  other  stu- 
dents whose  parents  were  not  so  actively 
involved  on  behalf  of  their  children 
would  not  switch  from  one  school  to  an- 
other, with  the  possible  result  that  per- 
haps ihey  would  be  "stuck"  in  a  then 
adequate  public  school.  The  voucher  pro- 
pram  would,  therefore,  not  only  create 
uncertainty  or  confusion  or  both  for  our 
school  districts,  but  it  could  also  have  a 
very  detrimental  effect  on  our  children. 

I  do  not  oppose  experimentation  in 
new  educational  policy  areas,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  a  member  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  and  as  a 
parent  "with  all  my  children  in  school.  I 
welcome  it  But.  I  think  that  the  experi- 
ment with  the  educational  vouchers  is  an 
ill-conceived  experiment,  and  I  have  con- 
veyed this  feeling  to  OEO  oflacials.  I  have 
told  them  that  I  feel  that  instead  of 
thinking  of  ways  to  avoid  public  educa- 
tion, by  the  creation  of  new  private 
schools,  they  should  do  whatever  they 
can  to  strengthen  our  public  schools. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunitr  has  realized  the 
merit  of  some  of  my  criticisms  of  the 
voucher  program,  and  they  have  given 
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me  assurances  that  they  will  not  expan( 
their     experimentation     with     this    ill 
conceived    program     during     the    nex 
2-year  life  of  the  OEO  authorization 
commend  them  for  this  deci.sion   For  thfc 
information    of     my    eollea«ue.s    in     ihe 
House  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  the  letter 
in  which  OEO  gives  me  those  assurances; 

OmcE  or  EfcoHOMic  Oppohtttnitt. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Han.  Prrni  A  Pitser, 
Houte  0/  Reprrsentatives, 
Wa.ihmgton.  DC. 

DEAR  Congressman  PtYSEs:  I  have  bee  , 
advised  of  your  concerns  regarding  tiie  Ed  ■ 
ucatJonal  Voucher  Experiment  and  want  t  > 
assure  you  that  these  kinds  of  concerns  ai  ( 
being  carefully  considered  in  our  plannln  ; 
for  It.  '^ 

Let  me  empha«lze  that  we  view  this  ac  ■ 
tlvlty  as  limited  and  experimental.  We  hav  > 
awarded  three  planning  granu  to  districts  1  i 
San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  East  San  Josi  . 
and  work  under  these  grants  Is  expected  t  > 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year  At  th»  t 
time  the  planning  procees  will  be  evaluate  I 
and  proposals  for  Implementation  of  the  ej  - 
perlment  will  be  thoroughly  reviewed.  W  s 
will  not.  however,  undertake  any  fuU-scaJ  i 
experiment  unless  there  are  Indications  c  [ 
wide  support  for  It  within  the  community  t  ) 
be  served . 

Our  program  planning  and  funding  e)  - 
pectatlons  will  limit  the  experimental  slt» 
to  a  maximum  of  four.  This  will  allow  effedt- 
tlve  monitoring  of  operations,  will  ensure  th  ) 
experimental  nature  of  the  program,  and  wli  1 
provide  sufficient  data  for  evaluation  of  It 

The  data  and  the  evaluation  will  be  mad » 
public,  for  It  Is  our  basic  purpose  In  con  ■ 
ducting  the  experiment  to  share  the  know!  - 
edge  gained  and  to  provide  a  model  fc  r 
replication  If.  Indeed.  It  Is  successful. 
Sincerely. 

John  O.  Wilson. 

Assistant  Director. 
Planning,  Research,  and  Evaluation 
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I  speed     ler   rm    her   way    ».«;   one    of   our 
dtstlngiushed  VCC  C"ommis.Moners. 

Charlotte,  may  your  tenure  be  most 
productive  and  may  you  enjoy  your  work 
as  much  as  we  have  enjoyed  knowing 
you. 


Orfoher  /i.  1971 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  REIP 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or    WASIItNCTON  1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES   j 

Wednesday.  October  13,  1971         I 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wasliington.  M«. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  my  distinguislied 
colleagues  Congressman  Arends  and 
Congresswoman  Martha  Griffiths  t* 
pay  a  deei  and  sincere  tribute  to  one  of 
the  loveliest  women  I  have  ever  knowni 
our  colleague  Congresswoman  Charlotte 
Reid  from  Illinois  who  unfortunately.  i| 
leaving  the  House  of  Representatives  fof 
a  post  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  FCC.  It  is  our  loss  and  Commumcar 
tion's  gain.  | 

I  have  had  the  unique  privilege  of  .servi 
ing  on  the  Appropriations  Commute* 
with  Charlotte  as  one  of  the  two  women 
who  have  been  "liberated"  and  allowed 
to  serve  in  that  distinguished  company 
of  gentlemen.  We  both  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  with  Congressman  PAssM.^rf. 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operation* 
Subcommittee  where  I  learned  to  knoit 
Mrs.  Reid's  deep  feeling  for  her  fellotr 
human  beings  aroimd  the  world. 

It  Is  with  sincere   regret  that  I  see 
Charlotte  leave  our  committee  and  leav 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  but  it  i 
also  with  my  very  wannest  wishes  th 


BUFFALO      HEARING      ON      CANCER 
LEGISLATION  IS  BIG  SUCCESS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  DUT.,SKI.  Mr  Speaker,  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y  .  was  host  last 
Monday  to  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Envinnm.ent  for 
a  hearing  on  cancer  legislation. 

The  1-day  trip — on  a  holiday — to  Buf- 
falo permitted  the  subcommittee  to  hear 
presentations  by  working  research  and 
clinical  scientists  seeking  a  cure  for  can- 
cer. 

It  also  permitted  the  subcommittee  to 
tour  the  research  and  clinical  treatment 
areas  of  the  Roswell  Park  Memorial  In- 
stitute, the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest 
cancer  institutes  in  tlie  world.    ' 

Thus,  the  subcommittee  not  only  had 
a  chance  to  hear  expert  testimony,  but 
also  to  see  at  firsthand  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  to  find  a  cure  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  in  the  very  necessary  fol- 
lowup  clinical  treatment. 

The  subcommittee  was  represented  by 
its  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr  Rogers  I,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Hasttoos  » ,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  'Mr    Kyros). 

Chairman  Rogers  scheduled  this  hear- 
ing as  the  final  .segment  in  testimony  on 
pending  cancer  legislation  .'Vrranging  to 
have  the  session  at  Roswell  Pai  k  allowed 
the  subcommittee  to  meet  with  Uie  staff, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  patients,  and  to 
see  the  operation  of  a  major  cancer  in- 
sUtute. 

VITAL      BACKGROUND      AID 

This  Is  vital  backirround  as  the  sub- 
committee considers  legislation  to  imple- 
ment a  drive  towaid  the  conquest  of  can- 
cer. 

I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Chair- 
man RocEKS  for  setting  up  the  session 
and  to  my  western  New  York  neighbor. 
Mr.  Hastings,  for  liLs  help  with  the  ar- 
rangements. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  host  to 
the  subcommittee  since  the  institute  Is 
located  in  my  congressional  district.  The 
work  of  the  institute  and  the  overall 
matter  of  cancer  research  has  been  at  the 
top  of  my  agenda  oi  interest  since  I  came 
to  Washington  witli  the  8«th  Congress. 

I  showed  the  subcommittee  a  news- 
letter which  I  issued  a  few  months  after 
I  entered  Congress  in  1959.  The  lead  item 
dealt  wiih  the  fight  for  better  health." 
in  which  I  pointed  to  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  the  Congress  had  voted  for  the 
conquest  of  outer  space.  The  item  con- 
tinued : 

It  will  oe  a  thrllUiig  experience  for  the  first 
man  who  reaches  the  moon.  But  I  would 
rather  be  the  first  to  discover  a  cure  for 
cancer  or  heart  disease  or  mental  illness. 


Nearly  21  years  later  ttie  late  Dr. 
James  T  Grace,  then  director  of  Ros- 
well Park,  made  a  st.atement  which  has 
been  reproduced  .n  a  brcuue  tablet  now 
mounted  at  the  entrance  of  tiie  insti- 
tute  Thai  .statement  reads: 

If  I  had  my  choice  between  a  moon  walk 
and  the  life  of  a  sln^ile  <  hlid  with  leukemia. 
I  would  nerer  glance  upward 

Referring  again  to  my  newsletter  of 
1959. 1  reported  introducing  a  bill  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  health 
research  fund  u>  be  financed  by  the  is- 
suance of  a  special  4-(eni  postage  stamp. 

Last  Monday  s  lieannR,  to  my  mind, 
was  very  productive  providing  helpful 
information  and  in.'iight  to  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  a.s  well  as  adding 
to  the  morale  of  dedicated  scientists  in 
the  field  of  cancer  research  and  treat- 
ment. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  the 
text  of  my  openine  statement  at  the 
iieanng.  also  the  te.\t  of  an  article  re- 
ix)rting  on  the  pioneer  work  wnich  Ros- 
well Park  scientists  did  in  tlie  develop- 
ment of  insulin  in  the  treatmenl  of  sugar 
diabetes 

tiTATTMFNT    HY     HONORABLE    THADOKITS    J.    DtTl.- 

sKi  Before  Si'BcoMMmTK  on  Public 
Health  and  ENvmoi-rMKicT.  HotrsB  CoM- 
MrrxEE   ON    Inttkstate   and  FoturioN   CoM- 

MCKCE.  AT  HCAXIKG  ON  CONQtTEST  OF  CANCER 

Act.  Bt^TFTALO.  N.T..  Octobei  11.  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  want  to  welcome  you  to  my 
home  city  of  Buffalo  and  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  you  for  arranging  this  com- 
bination hearing  and  on-site  Inspection  of 
a  great  cancer  research  faculty. 

We  In  Buffalo  are  very  proud  of  Boewell 
Park  Memorial  Institute.  It  Is  the  oldest  and 
one  of  the  largest  cancer  Institutes  In  the 
world . 

Prom  these  laboratories,  down  through  the 
years,  have  come  many  discoveries  and  de- 
velopments In  the  deef>erate  tight  to  find  a 
cure  for  cancer.  Untold  thousands  of  pa- 
tients have  been  treated  here. 

Unfortunately,  no  one  can  yet  admit  to 
having  the  answer  to  the  scourge  of  cancer, 
but  the  progress  has  been  tremendous.  The 
prospects  are  most  encouraging. 

Scientific  knowledge  Is  at  a  point  where 
I  believe  that  a  gigantic  push  now  can  bring 
ua  success  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

NEED   FOR  ALL-OUT  ETTO«T 

That  la  why  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Act.  I  speak  not  ot  a  specific 
bin — even  the  one  which  I  co-sponsor.  But 
rather  I  speak  of  our  baalc  Intent,  the  basic 
approach  of  an  all-out  program  to  find  the 
answer  to  cancer  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you  and 
your  Subcommittee  for  your  diligent  atten- 
tion to  this  problem. 

I  respect  fully  your  views,  and  you  can  be 
assured  of  my  sympathetic  support  of  your 
elTorts  as  you  work  out  your  reooounenda- 
tions  for  legislatlou.  I  am  well  aware  that 
compromises  will  be  necessary — that's  really 
the  name  of  the  game  In  legislating — as 
we  all  come  to  know  so  well. 

My  own  concern  Is  that  we  get  along — as 
fast  as  poBsible — with  the  all-out  fight 
against  cancer.  We  have  the  medical  and 
.scientific  talent.  What  ttvey  need  la  greater 
financial  support  than  we  are  glrlng  them 
now. 

Several  times  now.  our  Nation  has  put  men 
on  the  moon  for  walks  around  that  planed  so 
many,  many  miles  away.  This  feat  was  ac- 
complished as  a  result  of  a  crash  space 
science  program. 

CAJIOB  VnSTJS  MOON  \*  AI  K 

Can  you  imagine  what  soine  of  these  p«- 
tlenU  here  la  Roswell  may  have  thought  as 
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they  aaw  the  moon  walks  on  their  TV  sets? 
As  they  looked  at  the  picture  tube — or  per- 
haps even  looked  out  the  window  at  the 
moon  In  the  sky— they  thought  "If  they  can 
puv  a  man  up  there,  why  can't  they  help 
me?'" 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  could  we  answer  that 
question? 

This  building  we  are  In  Is  nearly  20  years 
old.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  patients 
liave  been  treated  here.  In  fact,  Roswell  has 
about  doubled  its  I'peraijons  In  the  past  dec- 
ade. These  and  other  Ilosweil  facilities  are 
treating  six  thousand  bed  patients  each  year, 
as  well  as  some  60-thouaand  out-patients 
every  year. 

How  big  Is  the  problem  today?  Let  me  cite 
Just  one  figure,  and  this  Is  just  for  one  of 
our  50  states.  Last  year,  there  were  27-thou- 
sand  New  York  State  residents  who  died  from 
cancer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  proud  day  for  Roe- 
well — as  well  as  for  all  of  Buffalo  and  West- 
ern New  York — for  you  to  interrupt  your 
holiday  and  come  here  to  see  this  great  can- 
cer research  and  treatment  facility. 

•WOmUl'B    OLDEST    CANCEB    INS'l'l'lUTE 

You  have  met  Dr.  Murphy  and  some  of  his 
staff,  and  shortly  you  will  be  able  to  see  some 
of  the  dedicated  activity  here  In  Roswell.  It 
Is  the  oldest  cancer  institute  In  the  world. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century — in  1901 — Dr. 
George  H.  A.  Clowes  brought  the  first  expert- 
mental  tumor  to  this  country  and  spent  17 
years  In  research  here  at  Roswell.  During 
that  time  he  had  a  key  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Insulin  for  the  treatment  of 
diabetes. 

Roswell  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  radium 
for  cancer  treatment. 

In  1922.  Madam  Curie  came  here  with  her 
daughter  to  Investigate  Roswell's  medical 
progress. 

Dr.  Karl  Corl  and  his  wife.  Gertrude,  came 
to  Roswell  la  the  1930's  and  spent  a  decade 
of  research  which  led  to  his  receiving  the 
Nobel  prlre. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  had  an  outstand- 
ing and  dedicated  staff  here  at  Roswell  over 
the  years,  currently  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Murphy. 

I  would  like  to  mention  two  of  his  pred- 
ecessors; 

Dr.  George  Moore,  who  had  a  .significant 
role  In  Roewell's  major  expansion  in  the 
1950  s. 

Then  cams  the  late  Dr.  James  T.  Grace, 
one  of  the  great  cancer  specialists  of  our 
day.  whose  life  was  snuffed  out  In  a  tragic 
accident. 

It  was  Into  the  big  shoes  of  Dr.  Grace  that 
Dr.  Murphy  stepped  so  capably. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  repeat  my  cordial  welcome  to 
you  on  behalf  of  Buffalo  and  Roswell  Park 
Memorial  Institute.  I  am  certain  you  are 
going  to  find  this  a  most  rewarding  day. 

[From  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)   Evening  News. 
Oct.  2.  1971) 

Roswell  Park  Scitntists  Aided  in  the 

Development  oe  Insuun 

(By  Mildred  Spencer) 

If  he  had  been  born  10  years  earlier,  few 
persons  alive  today  would  ever  have  heard 
of  BUly  Talbert. 

But  because  he  was  born  In  1918,  medical 
science  was  able  to  control  the  previously- 
fatal  disease  that  manifested  Itself  when  he 
was  10 — and  Billy  grew  up  to  become  one 
of  the  finest  all-time  tennis  players  In  the 
world. 

Insulin,  the  preparation  that  has  given 
him  and  an  estimated  100  million  other  dia- 
betic persons  throughout  the  world  a  chaiice 
to  lead  UMTnal.  productive  lives,  is  50  \t-ars 
old  this  year. 

Five  men  made  It  possible.  Pour  were  Ca- 
nadians— Dr.   Frederick   Q.    Banting,   Amer- 
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Ican-bom  Dr.  Charles  H.  Beet,  Scotch-born 
James  J.  R.  Macleod  and  Dr.  James  B.  Col- 
llp — a  surgeon,  two  physiologists  and  a 
biochemist. 

The  fifth  was  an  Engllsh-bom  American 
biochemist,  primarily  interested  in  cancer 
research,  who  had  :^pent  17  of  the  21  years 
iH'fore  the  discoverv  of  Insulin  at  Roswell 
I'arx  Menional  Institute. 

He  was  Dr.  George  H.  A.  Clowes  (pro- 
nounced "clues") .  and  It  n'as  because  of  blm 
that  Buffalo  physicians  were  able  to  begin 
treating  their  most  seriously  Ul  diabetic  pa- 
tients with  Insulin  less  than  a  year  after  it 
was  first  used  on  a  human  patient. 

Dr.  Banting  and  Dr.  Macleod  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  their  contributions.  They 
shared  the  awarj  money  with  Dr  Best  and 
Dr  CoUip.  Dr  Banting  was  knighted  by  King 
George  of  England.  Dr.  Best,  the  only  one 
of  the  five  who  survives  today,  l.s  still  being 
honored  throughout  the  world  during  this 
anniversaiTT  year. 

Dr.  Clowes  received  fewer  accolades  than 
the  others.  The  Banting  Medal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Diabetes  Association  was  presented  to 
him  in  1947  in  recognition  of  his  •'distin- 
guished service  in  the  field  of  diabetes." 

But  without  Dr.  Clowes.  Insulin,  which  has 
been  called  one  of  the  great  medical  discov- 
eries of  all  times,  might  not  have  been  a 
practical  reality  in  time  to  help  Billy  Talbert. 
Diabetes — Its  full  name  Is  diabetes  mel- 
litus — takes  its  name  from  two  Greek  words, 
the  first  meaning  "to  pass  through  '  and  the 
second  "honey." 

diabetes  recognized 
The  name  describes  what  physicians  first 
recognized  about  the  disease — that  sugar 
(  "honey")  is  not  stored  by  a  diabetic  and 
used  to  provide  energy  as  it  should  be.  but 
passes  through  the  body  and  comes  out  In 
the  urine.  The  presence  of  an  abnormal 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine  was  for  many 
years  the  only  method  of  diagnosing  diabetes. 
Later  scientists  proved  that  the  Inability 
of  the  body  to  handle  sugar  was  due  to  a 
malfunctioning  of  an  oblong  gland  lying  be- 
hind the  stomach — the  pancreas  They  sus- 
pected, but  could  not  prove,  that  the  pan- 
creas contained  some  sort  of  hormone  that 
in   a   normal   person,  prevented    diabetes 

Medical  statisticians  estimate  that  there 
are  today  3  million  diabetics  in  the  United 
Slates. 

It  manifests  itself  initially  by  hunger, 
seemingly  unquenchable  thirst,  frequent 
urination,  slow  healing  of  cuts  and  bruises. 
Itching  and  dryness  of  the  skin.  Finally.  If 
It  goes  untreated.  U  results  in  Impairment  of 
sight  and  the  circulatory  and  nervous 
sytems. 

Before  Insulin,  there  was  little  that  could 
be  done  for  the  severe  diabetic,  often  a  child 
or  adolescent.  Although  diabetes  strikes  per- 
sons of  all  ages.  It  is  most  severe  In  the 
young. 

The  diabetic,  whose  malfunctioning  pan- 
creas cannot  burn  sugars  and  starches  prop- 
erly, breaks  down  the  fat  In  his  diet  and 
that  stored  In  his  body  to  get  the  energy 
he  needs.  In  doing  so  he  produces  more  acids 
called  "ketones"  than  he  can  use.  They  build 
up  In  his  body,  causing  nausea,  vomiting,  ab- 
dominal pain,  drowsiness  and  finally  coma. 

Dr.  Edgar  C.  Beck,  one  of  the  first  Buffalo 
physicians  to  prescribe  Insulin,  recalled  re- 
cently that  coma  was  the  most  feared  de- 
velopment In  the  untreated  diabetic.  A  child 
brought  into  the  hospital  in  a  diabetic  coma 
seldom  lived  to  go  home. 

Patients  were  placed  on  strict  dlet^  Lxer- 
clse  was  strictly  forbidden,  .since  It  increased 
the  demand  for  energy.  Emaciated,  eating 
barely  enough  to  stay  alive,  they  were  always 
.'avenouily  hungry. 

There  was  no  evidence  when  William 
FVanKlIn  Talbert  was  born  Sept.  4,  1818. 
that  he  would  ever  have  diabetes. 
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The  disease  manifested  Itself  In  BUly.  an 
only  child,  when  he  was  10.  He  complained 
of  feeling  tired  all  the  time,  when  he  woke 
up  as  well  as  when  he  went  to  bed.  He  could 
not  seem  to  get  enough  to  eat  or  drink.  He 
got  up  repeatedly  at  night  to  go  to  the  bath- 
room. 

alternate  to  stkict  dikt 

His  parents  took  him  to  one  physician, 
then  to  another.  The  diagnosis  was  definite. 
Billy  had  diabetes. 

Portuniitely  for  him.  diet  was  no  longer 
the  only  treatment  for  the  disease.  In  1928 
there  was  insulin.  As  long  as  he  took  regular 
Injections,  he  could  eat  the  well-balanced 
diet  he  needed  as  a  growing  boy. 

Just  seven  years  earlier.  Dr.  Banting  and 
Dr.  Best — neither  of  them  over  30 — had  found 
a  way  to  extract  from  the  pancreas  of  dogs 
the  long-suspected  hormone  that  prevented 
diabetes.  Later  perfected  techniques  had 
been  developed,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Clowes,  lor  extracting  large  amounts  of  this 
from  the  pancreatic  glands  of  cattle  for  the 
treatment  of  human  patients. 

Other  scientists  had  shown  that  when  the 
pancreatic  ducts  ( passageways  for  pancreatic 
secretion  to  the  Intestine)  were  lied  securely 
In  an  experimental  animal,  most  of  the  pan- 
creas shriveled  up.  But  the  animal  did  not 
get  diabetes  as  it  did  when  the  gland  was 
removed  completely.  Obviously  whatever  It 
was  that  prevented  diabetes  must  be  in  the 
unshrlveled  part  of  the  pancreas — ceUs 
known  as  the  "islets  of  Langerhans"  for  the 
man  who  first  described  them. 

Dr.  Banting  postulated  that  the  reason 
other  scientists  had  been  unable  to  extract 
an  antl-dtabetes  substance  from  the  pan- 
creas was  that  the  other  cells  In  the  gland 
produced  a  powerful  "ferment "  that  destroyed 
the  hormone  In  the  Islets  during  the  process 
of  extraction. 

He  reasoned,  therefore,  that  the  only  way 
to  get  an  effective  extract  was  to  tie  off  the 
ducts,  let  the  part  of  the  gland  that  produced 
the  destructive  ferment  wither  and  then  make 
the  extraction. 

Working  day  and  night  the  sunmier  of 
1921.  In  a  laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  loaned  to  them  by  Dr.  Macleod.  Dr. 
Banting  and  Dr.  Best  tied  off  the  pancreatic 
ducts  In  dogs  and  waited  for  the  pancreatic 
glands  to  shrivel  up. 

On  July  27  they  operated  on  one  of  the 
duct-tied  dogs  and  removed  Its  degenerated 
pancreas,  chopped  It  Into  small  pieces,  then 
ground  these  up  and  added  them  to  a  saline 
solution. 

They  gave  an  Injection  of  the  resultant 
extract  to  another  dog  whose  pancreas  had 
been  removed,  leaving  It  with  all  of  the 
symptoms  of  diabetes.  The  dog's  blood  sugar 
dropped  and  its  diabetic  symptoms  disap- 
peared. 

They  repeated  the  experiment  75  times. 
In  every  case  the  de-pancreatlzed  dogs  lived 
as  long  as  they  received  the  extract. 

When  Dr.  Macleod  returned  from  his  vaca- 
tion late  In  the  summer,  he  recognized  im- 
mediately what  the  two  young-co-workers 
had  accomplished. 

INStTLlN    GET    ITS    NAME 

To  assist  them,  he  turned  practically  the 
entire  faculties  of  the  Department  of  Phys- 
iology over  to  an  investigation  of  the  phys- 
iological activity  of  the  pancreatic  extract 
that  they  had.  until  then,  called  "Isletln" 
(for  the  Islets  from  which  It  came.)  It  was 
he  who  suggested  that  it  be  called.  Instead, 
"Insulin,"  a  more  euphonious,  easler-to- 
pronounce  word  that  means  the  same  thing, 
since  "Insula"  is  the  Latin  word  for  Island. 

Shortly  after  this  Dr.  Colllp,  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  biochemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta,  Joined  the  team  at  Dr. 
Macleods  request  to  assist  in  purifying  and 
concentrating  the  pancreatic  extract. 

It  was  December  when  £^.  Clowes  entered 
the  picture. 
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He  had  left  Buffalo  In  1017  to  take  a  wai  • 
time  Job  in  the  research  division  ot  tb# 
Chemical  Warfaire  Service  of  the  Army  ik 
Washington.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  ha4 
Joined  mi  Lilly  and  Co.,  an  Indianapolis 
pharmaceutical  company,  as  a  reaearc* 
biochemist. 

He  was  Lilly's  research  director  In  Decen* 
ber,  1931,  when  someone — possibly  one  cj 
his  medical  friends  In  Buffalo — alerted  hi* 
to  what  was  going  on  In  Toronto.  i 

He  called  Dr.  Macleod.  who  told  him  ths 
Dr.  Banting  was  going  to  give  the  first  males' 
report  on  insvilln  In  New  Haven.  Conn..  Dt4- 
36.  and  advised  him  to  be  there  If  he  wanto(l 
to  know  more  about  It.  i 

Dr.  Clowee  went,  heard  Dr.  Banting's  rap- 
port and  reoognlsed  that  the  Canadians  ha|l 
made  a  gerat  discovery. 

He  talked  to  them,  pointing  out  that  th^ 
would  need  the  services  of  chemical  englneew 
If  they  were  to  make  enough  Insulin  avalV 
able  for  all  of  those  who  needed  It.  Toront* 
didn't  have  them.  Lilly  did.  and  was  ready 
to  co-operate  In  the  large-scale  production 
of  the  pancreatic  extract. 

Dr  Macleod.  Dr.  Clowes  reported  late<, 
was  "cautious  and  hesitant  about  any  sort 
of  co-operation  with  any  group  outside  of 
Toronto.  He  thought  the  Connaught  Lab* 
oratories  at  the  University  of  Toronto  mlgUJ 
be  able  to  do  the  Job.  ! 

Dr.  Clowes  waited  while  they  tried.  As  ^ 
research  scientist  he  had  had  plenty  at 
practice  In  waiting. 

Bom  in  England  In  1877.  he  had  studied 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  London; 
Oottlngen  University,  Germany,  from  whlc* 
he  received  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  it 
chemistry  In  1899;  the  Unlveralty  of  Berll» 
and  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris. 

In  1900  he  came  to  the  United  States  t» 
engage  In  cancer  research  at  the  newly* 
opened  Gratwlck  Laboratory  of  the  Unl* 
verslty  of  Buffalo  for  the  Study  of  Malignant 
Disease  and  today  Roswell  Park  Memorial  In- 
stitute. 

D«.    CLOWES    HAS    HOLX  ^ 

He  was  one  of  four  members  of  the  proi 
fesslonal  staff,  and  the  early  reports  or  th* 
institute  reflect  his  active  investlgatlw* 
career. 

He  wrote  scientific  papers  on  the  reliability 
of  chemical  methods  for  diagnosis  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach:  the  Influence  of  X-rays  o» 
the  metabolism  of  research  animals:  lm> 
mune  substances  In  the  blood  of  mice  spon» 
taneously  recovered  fronj  cancer:  the  test* 
ing  of  more  than  260  chemicals  as  possible 
anti-cancer  drugs.  He  proposed  a  method  that 
Iftter  became  standard  procedure  for  chartluf 
the  size  of  cancers. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Americas 
Association  for  Cancer  Research  and  subse* 
quently  served  as  Its  president. 

In  1910  he  married  a  Buffalo  girl.  Edith 
Whlt«hlll  Hlnkel.  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mra. 
Prank  Whltehill  Hlnkel.  Her  father  was  clln- 
Icai  professor  of  laryngology  and  otology  at 
the  University  of  Buffalo. 

The  Clowes'  three  sons  were  born  here— » 
Alexander  Temple,  who  died  of  leukemia,  • 
malignancy  for  which  his  father  was  seeking 
a  cure;  Dr.  George  H.  A.  Clowes  Jr.,  professor 
of  surgery  and  director  of  research  at  th« 
Sears  Laboratory  of  Harvard  University,  and 
Allen  W.,  an  IndlanaF>olls  businessman. 

While  working  with  the  Lily  Co.  after  th* 
war  Dr.  Clowes  returned  to  Buffalo  on  visit*. 
and  kept  in  close  contact  with  his  friend  anfl 
family  physician.  Dr.  Nelson  G.  Russell.  It 
may  well  have  been  Dr.  Russell  who  first  told 
him  of  the  discovery  of  Insulin  by  Dr.  Bant- 
ing and  Dr  Best. 

In  Toronto,  two  weeks  after  Dr.  C1ow«b 
heard  Dr.  Banting's  report  In  New  Haven,  tfte 
Canadians  administered  lns\flln  from  an  <sc 
pancreas  to  a  human  patient  for  the  flrCt 
time,  after  first  testing  It  for  safety  on  them- 
selves. 
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But.  as  Dr.  Clowee  had  foreseen,  the  Uni- 
versity cff  Toronto  bad  problems  manufac- 
turing insulin  In  large  quantities. 

FMnallj-.  In  April,  the  Toronto  team  noti- 
fied Dr.  Clowes  that  they  were  ready  to  ac- 
cept his  offer  of  engineering  assistance. 

"Prom  tills  time,"  Dr.  Banting  wrote  later, 
"the  Ell  Lilly  Company  oollaboratad  with  us 
and  was  of  the  greatest  aaststanoe  In  the 
development  of  the  large-scale  production." 

Dr.  Clowes,  in  recalling  that  time,  called 
It  "the  moat  strenuous,  the  happiest  and 
certainly  the  most  interesting  {>erlod  of  my 
life." 

The  LUly  Co.,  under  his  direction,  owicen- 
trated  Its  research  effort  on  producing,  puri- 
fying, stabilizing  and  testing  InsiUln. 

INSXT-IN    SHIPMENTS  BEGIN 

By  July  and  August  legular  shipments  of 
Insulin  were  being  made  by  LUly  to  the 
Canadian  team  and  In  September  there  was 
enough  to  send  to  qualified  clinics  elsewhere. 

Lilly  made  no  charge  for  the  product  In 
those  early  days.  Dr.  Clowes'  object  was  to 
distribute  It  aa  widely  as  ptosslble  all  over 
the  world. 

That  oourse.  he  wrote  Dr.  Banting  in  Sep- 
tember. 1922,  would  result  In  a  rapid  appre- 
ciation of  the  product  that  should  lead  to 
the  receipt  by  the  Canadians  of  the  Noble 
Prize  "at  a  very  early  date."  Just  a  year 
later  the  award  of  the  prize  to  Dr.  Macleod 
and  Dr.  Banting  was  announced. 

Pour  Buffalo  physicians  were  among  the 
first  ouulde  of  Toronto  to  get  the  hormone. 
They  were  Dr  Russell.  Dr.  Beck.  Dr.  Richard 
DlNlord  and  Dr.  Byron  D.  Bowen. 

Buffalo  General  Hospital  had  established 
a  diabetes  clinic  a  year  earlier  In  Its  base- 
ment and  named  Dr.  Bowen  Its  director.  Af- 
ter 30  ye€tf8  in  that  capacity  he  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Alfred  R.  Lenzner,  the  present  direc- 
tor. 

Buffalo  City  Hospital,  now  Meyer  Memo- 
rial, had  set  up  a  similar  climc  under  Dr. 
Beck. 

One  of  the  first  patients  that  Dr.  Beck 
treated,  a  young  bride  with  the  Juvenile, 
previously  fatal,  type  of  diabetes,  lived  on 
Insulin  48  years,  dying  only  a  year  ago. 

"The  early  product  was  unstable  and  Im- 
pure," Dr.  Beck  recalls,  "and  patients  often 
had  sore  arms  after  an  Injection,  but  they 
were  eager  to  get  It  anyway.  They  knew  that 
It  was  their  one  chance  of  life." 

Dr.  Nelson  G.  Russell  Jr.  remembers  how 
his  father  waited  for  an  airmail  shipment  of 
Insulin  being  fiown  from  Indianapolis  to  Buf- 
falo In  &n  open-oockplt  plane  for  a  patient 
who  lay  near  death  In  a  coma. 

"The  plane  was  grounded  by  bad  weather." 
he  relates,  "and  the  family  had  accepted  the 
Imminence  of  death  and  was  planning  the 
funeral.  Then  the  weather  cleared  and  the 
plane  got  airborne  again.  The  Insulin  arrived 
and  was  Injected  into  the  patient,  who  lived 
another  five  years." 

By  the  time  Billy  Talberfs  diabetes  was 
diagnosed  in  Cincinnati,  a  stable,  pure  In- 
sulin was  being  manufactured.  He  took  In- 
jections three  times  a  day.  before  meals. 

PATTENT    TO   TENNIS    CHAMP 

He  took  up  tennis  and  went  on  to  win 
more  than  three  dozen  national  champion- 
ships, to  play  with  and  later  captain  the 
American  Davis  Cup  Squad  and  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Tennis  Hall  of  Pame.  Last 
month  he  .served  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Open 
Tennis  Tournament  at  Porest  Hills. 

When  a  longer-acting  Insulin  became  avail- 
able in  the  1930s,  he  was  able  to  reduce  his 
Injections  to  one  a  day.  but  today.  Just  as 
when  he  was  10.  he  would  be  unable  to  live. 

The  tennis  player  manifests  his  gratitude 
to  Insulin  by  volunteer  work  for  the  Ameri- 
can and  New  York  Diabetes  Associations  and 
by  visiting  and  talking  with  youngsters  who. 
like  himself,  must  depend  upon  insulin  to 
live. 
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Dr.  Clowe*  died  of  a  stroke  In  1058.  His 
wife,  who  died  nine  years  later,  and  his  two 
surviving  sons  contributed  more  than  $3  5 
million  to  buUd  a  2a00-Beat  center  for  the 
performing  arts  in  Indianapolis  that  bears  his 
name.  Clowes  Hall. 

Dr.  Clowes  was  not  the  only  Roswell  Park 
scientist  to  work  with  Insulin.  At  the  Lilly 
Company's  2fith  anniversary  observation  of 
Its  discovery.  Dr.  Sidney  P  Colowlck  read  a 
paper  on  the  action  of  insulin  based  on  work 
done  by  Dr.  Carl  P.  and  the  late  Gerty  Oori. 
then  of  Washington  University.  St.  Louis, 
where  they  won  a  Nobel  Prize  in  1947  for 
their  work  In  carbohydrate  metabolism.  The 
Corls  had  been  at  Roswell  Park  In  the  1920s 

In  London  earlier  this  year.  1200  diabetics 
attended  a  thanksgiving  service  for  Insulin  In 
St.  P:\urs  Cathedral.  The  dean  asked  Dr. 
Best,  who  was  In  London,  to  read  the  lesson 
for  the  service  He  read  verses  1-37  of  Chap- 
ter Pour,  2  Kings,  about  the  Shunammlte 
woman  whose  child  died  and  was  revived  by 
a  miracle. 

Such  miracles  have  become  commonplace 
to  Dr.  Beet  In  the  50  years  since  the  discov- 
ery of  Insulin,  but  he  found  the  service,  he 
said,  "one  of  the  most  moving  experiences 
of  my  life." 


CIRCLE  K  INTERNATIONAL 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  ,JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Circle  K  Clubs  International  is 
an  organixation  of  college  clubs  spon- 
sored by  Kiwani.s  Clubs  Lntemational.  At 
its  recent  convention  In  Chicago.  Circle 
K's  House  of  Deiegate.s  adopted  a  re.solu- 
tlon  calling  on  all  Circle  K  Clubs  on  col- 
lege campu.<!es  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries  to  support 
the  crusade  against  multiple  sclerosis. 
By  lending  its  support  to  the  excellent 
work  of  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society.  Circle  K  ha.s  .showTi  i'.,s  commit- 
ment to  the  young  people  afSuted  with 
this  terrible  disease,  and  to  the  eventual 
conquest  of  multiple  .scicro.si.<;  I  applaud 
the  work  of  Circle  K,  and  commend  its 
resolution  to  my  colleagues. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution  on  Multiple  Sclerosis 

Author:  New  York  District  of  Circle  K 
International. 

And  whereas.  Multiple  sclerosis  Is  the 
greatest  crlppler  of  young  adults: 

And  whereas.  Dr.  Jonas  Salk,  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  the  major  breakthrough  In 
polio  vaccine  has  stated.  "Every  disease  has 
Its  time  and  the  time  has  arrived  to  find  the 
answer  to  multiple  sclerosis." 

And  whereas.  The  National  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Society  Is  the  only  national  voluntary 
health  agency  supporting  national  research 
on  this  disease: 

And  whereas.  The  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  urgently  needs  help  to  sup- 
port Its  patient  services,  edticatlon  and  re- 
search programs; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  since  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis  is  the  disease  of  young  people. 
Circle  K  International  endorses  and  urges 
Circle  K  Clubs  to  become  involved  In  the 
fight  against  Multiple  Sclerosis  so  a  major 
breakthrough  can  take  place  during  this  de- 
cade and  help  young  people  to  become  free 
from  fear  of  this  disease. 

(Pas.sed  unanimously  by  the  House  of 
Delegates.  16th  Annual  Circle  K  Interna- 
tional Convention.  August  25.  1S71.) 
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.i^rOB    FRIEDRICK    VIEWS    WORK- 
MEN'S COMPENSATION 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   w  iM. '  N.sl.v 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  li    197! 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jacob  F. 
Priednck.  the  Krand  old  man  of  Wiscon- 
sin labor,  made  a  strong  plea  lor  pas- 
sage of  a  National  Workmen  h  Compen- 
sation .^ct  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Stale  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Law.s  in  Chicago  on  October  4 

Mr.  Fnednck  is  iJasl  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  County  Labor  Council.  .AFL- 
CIO,  and  labor  member  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  Advisory  Council  on  Work- 
men's Curnpensation.  His  hLatemeru  fol- 
lows: 

Sixty  years  ago  In  1911  ten  States.  Wiscon- 
sin among  them,  enacted  State  workmen's 
compensation  laws,  thus  following  the  lead 
of  the  Pederal  Government,  which  In  1908 
established  workmen's  compensation  for  Its 
civilian  employees. 

It  took  up  to  1948  before  all  of  the  States 
had  finally  enacted  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws.  Svich  laws  had  and  stUl  have 
wide  variations  In  their  various  provisions. 
For  example  here  follow  some  of  the  differ- 
ences between  various  State  acts  In  1970. 

COVEXACI 

Alaska 
Compulsory    as    to    employers    of    one    or 
more  employees. 

South  Carolina 
Elective  as  to  employers  having  16  or  more 
regular  employees. 

INCOME  BENcrrrs   roR   tempobabt   total 

DiSABiLirr 

Arizona 

Maximum  percentage  of  wages,  65  ""r . 
Maximum  weekly  payment,  9150.00. 
Time  llmH  of  payment.  433  weeks. 
Total  amount  limit.  (66.000. 

Mississippi 

Maximum  percentage  of  wages.  SS"";  . 
Maxim iim    weekly    payment.   940.00. 
Time  limit  of  payment.  460  weeks. 
Total  amoimt  limit.  $15,000. 

rNCOMC   BENEFTTS    FOE    PERMANENT    TOTAL 

DisABiLrry 
Arizona 
Maximum  of  wages.  65  % . 
Mailmum  weekly  payment,  $150.00. 
Time  limit,  life. 
Amount  limit,  no  limit. 

Alabama 

Maximum  of  wages,  66*^. 

Maxlmtiin  weekly  payment,  950.00. 

Time  limit,  550  weeks. 

.\mount  limit,  $20,000. 

Most  States  base  their  payments  on  Uie 
rates  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the  Injiuy  so 
that  persons  totally  disabled  but  living  .'or 
long  periods  during  such  dlsabUlty  may  due 
to  Inflation  receive  a  mere  pittance  In  bene- 
ftu. 

MEDICAL   BENETITS 

Some  35  States  have  no  time  limitations 
In  their  laws.  Fifteen  Slates  do  have  .such 
limitations,  ranging  .'rom  10  weeks  in  North 
Carolina  to  2  years  In  Alabama. 

Some  36  States  have  no  limitation  as  to 
dollar  amounts  Fou.'Oeen  States  do  with 
South  Dakota  being  low  with  ho.spital  limit 
of  91,400  and  medical  limit  of  $300 

Lost  of  arm  at   the  shoulder 

HawaU $35.  1C»0 

Wyoming    a,  800 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Loss  o/  one  eye 

Connecticut   919,740 

Mississippi    4.000 

Perhapfi  one  of  the  best  lUustratioas  oi 
the  irrationality  between  State  laws  is  In 
the  provisions  lor  loss  of  arm  In  the  laws 
of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
New  York  924,960 — New  Jersey  $12,000.  Cross- 
ing the  Hudson  River  to  go  lo  work  can  cut 
the  New  York  worker's  compensation  in  half 
and  It  would  be  small  cousolation  to  him 
to  know  that  a  New  Jersey  worker  going  to 
work  in  the  oppoeiie  direction  would  double 
Ilia  compensation. 

One  cotUd  go  on  and  on  and  cite  Illogical, 
;rralioiuil  and  unjustifiable  differences  be- 
tween state  laws.  But  to  what  avail? 

At  every  meeting  of  the  Milwaukee  County 
Labor  Council  which  I  attend  as  a  delegate, 
I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  declare 
that  we  are  one  nation  indivisible  with  lib- 
erty and  Justice  for  all. 

But  do  we  act  as  one  nation  Indivisible 
or  do  we  act  as  if  we  were  50  econcanlc  units 
competliig  With  each  other? 

I  contend  that  with  the  mobility  of  labor 
and  more  so  with  the  mobility  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor  we  are  one  nation  and  one 
economic  unit. 

I  further  contend  that  If  we  are  to  render 
Justice  to  all  we  must  do  so  as  a  nation  re- 
gardless of  state  lines. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  cry  of 
"states  rights"  wall  be  raised.  But  I  am  also 
aware  that  some  who  raise  the  cry  of  "statee 
rights"  do  so  In  an  effort  to  continue  "states 
wrongs." 

I  submit  that  the  states  liave  failed  to 
provide  adequate  and  Just  compensation  for 
workers  injured  or  killed  In  the  service  of 
aU  of  us. 

Let  me  Illustrate: 

I  drive  a  car  manufactured  In  Wisconsin. 
The  steel  in  this  car  may  have  been  processed 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  tires  in  Ohio.  The  up- 
holstery In  one  of  the  CaroUnas  or  Georgia. 
The  gas  and  oil  I  use  to  drive  the  car  may 
come  from  Texas  Now.  If  u'orkers  in  Wiscon- 
sin were  to  lose  an  arm  while  working  In  the 
process  of  making  my  car,  he  could  get  com- 
pensation In  the  amount  of  $24,250.  The 
worker  In  Pennsylvania  who  processed  the 
steel  for  my  car  for  the  sajne  loss  couid  gel 
912.900:  the  worker  in  Ohio  who  worked  on 
the  tires  $12,6(X):  ihe  worker  In  CJeorgla  or 
Carolina  for  the  same  loss  could  get  ten  or 
eleven  thousand,  while  the  worker  In  Texas 
who  worked  to  provide  the  gas  and  oil  1  need 
to  ofierate  the  car  would  have  to  be  satisfied 
With  $9,800. 

Is  there  any  sense  in  this? 

Even  more  Important,  Is  there  any  Justice 
in  this. 

Every  one  of  these  workers  rendered  serv- 
ice to  me  as  the  ultimate  consumer  and  I  as 
the  ultimate  consumer  pay  the  costs  of  any 
Injuries  they  may  have  received.  I  should  like 
to  be  fair  and  Just  to  all  of  them,  but  I  can- 
not be  under  the  present  crazy  quilt  system 
of  state  workmen's  compensation. 

I  submit  that  the  record  shows  that  the 
states  are  not  prepared  to  render  equal  Jus- 
tice to  injured  workers  who  serve  all  of  us 
In  the  nation. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  attitude  Is  not  how 
fairly  and  Justly  can  we  treat  the  Injured 
Worker,  but  rather  the  attitude  of  how  little 
can  we  get  by  with. 

How  can  we  remedy  this  nationwide.  Irra- 
tional, illogical  and  unjust  situation.  Clearly 
only  by  national  action.  By  congressional 
passage  of  a  national  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion  Act. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  Commission. 
when  it  proposes  such  national  action  ae 
I  fesl  It  must,  will  set  forth  or  suggest  spe- 
cific provisions  for  inclusion  In  national 
legislation. 

If  It  will.  I  would  suggest  that  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  compensation  be  set  no  lower 
than  the  average  wage  of  the  employes  cov- 
ered,   and    that    below    i);at    maximum    wage 
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loss  be  compensated  at  100%.  1  I'arther  sug- 
grest  that  In  cases  of  permanent  total  dis- 
ability, or  In  cases  of  scheduled  Injuries. 
where  payments  are  allocated  over  a  period 
of  several  years  buch  payments  be  adjusted, 
as  benefits  for  temporary  total  are  adjusted. 
In  submitting  this  statement,  I  do  so  as 
an  Individual  citizen  of  this  great  nation 
who  believes  that  we  are  one  nation  indi- 
visible and  who  'wants  Justice  for  aU  who 
serve  all. 


DRUG  EDIXATION  PROGRAM 


HON   MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

tji    ll;_i.vois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14.  1971 

Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
over  the  past  weekend.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
from  Chicago,  to  participate  :n  a  con- 
ference on  liie  ixilitics  and  issues  of  the 
1972  elections.  "This  lorum  was  sponsored 
by  a  group  of  young  Democratic  organi- 
zations and  wa^  aimed  at  .•^iimulatinj!  the 
interest  of  young  !>eopie  m  the  major 
issues  that  will  be  part  of  the  next  elec- 
tion. Tlie  entire  program  was  \ery  well 
planned  and  the  discu.s5ion5  mojt  j-eward 
mg.  I  think  special  mention  t>houid  be 
made  of  Mr.  Gregory  Titish,  the  confer- 
ence chairman,  who  devoted  so  much 
talent  and  effort  to  making  tius  a  worth- 
while experience  for  all. 

I  wa-s  happy  to  take  part  in  a  panel 
on  education.  My  particular  Interest  in 
this  discussion  focused  on  the  problem 
of  drug  education  in  our  schools.  I  am 
.sure  we  are  all  aware,  regardless  of  the 
area  each  of  us  i-epresenus.  that  ihe  use 
of  narcotics  by  our  >'oung  is  escalating 
and  that  our  .schools,  in  many  in.^tances. 
are  centers  for  drug  traffic  I  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  must  be  firmly  com- 
mitted to  a  total  war  on  the  use  of  drugs. 
Our  tactics  in  this  effort  must  consist 
of  a  multifaceted  assault  on  the  prob- 
lem. To  .supplement  our  programs  to  con- 
trol the  importation  and  distribution 
of  drugs,  we  must  educate  our  young  in 
the  dangers  of  using  narcotics. 

My  city  of  Chicago  will  soon  distribute 
a  drug  education  guide  in  all  27  school 
districts  for  use  in  grades  from  kinder- 
garten through  12th.  Tlie  guide  was  test- 
ed for  1  year  in  selected  districts  and 
revised  as  a  r&sult  of  that  experience.  It 
will  contam  lessons  for  presentation, 
drug  education  lesource  materials,  and 
lists  of  reference  .services,  hospitals  and 
drug  clinics.  The  guide  is  designed  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  program  that 
riuis  through  the  entire  curriculum.  We 
are  hopeful  that  this  program  will  have 
a  marked  effect  in  reducing  the  number 
of  our  children  who  turn  to  drugs  and 
convincmg  those  already  experiencing 
problems  to  seek  professional  help. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker.  1  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues lo  support  all  programs  in  their 
districts  aimed  at  ;)roviding  increased 
drug  education.  We  must  .'^tand  ready  to 
provide  the  needed  Federal  assistance  to 
create  and  sustain  viable  programs  to 
effectively  inform  our  young  people  of 
the  personal  and  public  consequences  of 
drug  addiction.  The  need  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. Failure  to  act  couid  only  be 
labeled  as  a  most  flagrant  dereiicuon  of 
our  duty  to  our  Natiori  and  its  people. 
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DB.    CLOWXa   HAS   BOLB 

H«  WAS  one  of  four  memb«n  of  tb«  pro- 
femional  staff,  and  the  early  reports  of  tbe 
Institute  reflect  Ills  acUve  InTeatlfatlire 
c«r«er. 

H«  wrote  scientific  p«p«n  on  th*  reliability 
of  r-t^^min^i  methods  for  dlagnoals  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach;  the  Influence  of  X-rays  on 
the  metaijollani  of  reaearch  animals;  Im- 
mune aulMtaDOW  In  the  blood  of  mice  spon- 
taneously recovered  from  cancer;  the  test- 
ing of  nMce  than  360  chemicals  as  posalble 
antl-canoer  drugs.  He  proposed  a  method  th*kt 
Iftter  became  standard  procedure  for  charting 
the  size  of  csnoera. 

He  waa  a  charter  member  of  tbe  American 
Association  for  Cancer  Research  and  subae- 
quently  served  as  Its  president. 

In  1010  be  married  a  Buffalo  girl.  Edith 
WbltebUl  Hlnkel.  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  WbltebUl  Hlnkel.  Her  father  was  clin- 
ical professor  of  laryngology  and  otology  at 
tbe  University  of  Buffalo. 

The  Clowes'  three  sons  were  bom  ber«— 
Alexander  Temple,  who  died  of  leukemia,  a 
malignancy  for  which  his  father  was  seeking 
a  etir*;  Dr.  Oeorge  H.  A.  Clowes  Jr..  profesaor 
of  surgery  and  director  of  research  at  ttie 
Sean  Laboratory  of  Harvard  University,  and 
Allen  W..  an  Indianapolis  businessman. 

Wblle  working  with  the  Lily  Co  after  the 
war  Dr.  Clowes  returned  to  Buffalo  on  visits, 
and  kept  In  close  contact  with  his  friend  and 
family  pbyalctan.  Dr.  Nelson  O.  Russell.  It 
may  well  have  been  Dr.  Russell  who  first  tdid 
him  of  the  discovery  of  Insulin  by  r>r  Bar*  - 
Ing  and  Dr.  Best. 

In  Toronto,  tw"  v^rXs  after  Dr.  Clowes 
heard  Dr.  Bantlngn  rfp<^^>rt  In  New  Haven,  ttie 
Canadians  ftdmliit«t*r»<l  insuHn  from  an  ox 
pancreas  •.<>  a  hvinmn  f)atl?nt  for  the  first 
time,  after  nrst  'f^i' mg,  •-•  'or  safety  on  them- 
selves. 
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Buffalo    C^^nern.     M   ««i.  :'..<..     r.&U    eet«ibllshed 

a  lllatirtss  '-w:,),-  i  .?.tr  "Kriier  In  Its  base- 
mant  and  ntimcit  iir  b.  ai-ii  its  director  Af- 
ter SO  jmn  in  that  mpMtty  bs  wm  suoossded 
by  Dr.  AUrad  R.  Lsnaner.  the  present  direc- 
tor. 

Buffalo  City  Hospital,  now  Meyer  Memo- 
rial, bad  set  up  a  similar  ollnlc  under  Dr. 
Beck. 

On*  of  tbe  fknt  patients  that  Dr.  Beck 
treated,  a  young  bride  with  the  Juvenile, 
previously  fatal,  type  of  diabetes,  lived  on 
Insulin  48  years,  dying  only  a  yesur  ago. 

"The  early  product  was  unstable  and  Im- 
pure," Dr.  Book  recalls,  "and  patients  often 
had  sore  arms  after  an  Injection,  but  they 
were  eager  to  get  It  anyway.  The;  knew  that 
It  was  their  one  chance  of  life." 

Dr.  Nelson  O.  Russell  Jr.  remembers  how 
his  father  waited  for  an  alrmaU  shipment  of 
Insulin  being  flown  from  Indianapolis  to  Buf- 
falo in  an  open-oockplt  plane  for  a  patient 
who  lay  near  death  In  a  coma. 

"The  plane  was  grounded  by  bad  weather," 
be  relates,  "and  tbe  family  had  accepted  the 
Inunlnenoe  of  death  and  was  planning  the 
funeral.  Then  the  weather  cleared  and  tbe 
plane  got  alrbcM^e  again.  The  Insulin  arrived 
and  was  Injected  Into  the  patient,  who  lived 
another  five  years." 

By  the  time  BlUy  Talbert's  diabetes  was 
diagnosed  In  Cincinnati,  a  stable,  pure  In- 
sulin was  being  manufactured.  He  took  in- 
jections three  times  a  day,  before  meals. 

PATOtNT    TO    TKNN»   CHAMP 

He  took  up  tennis  and  went  on  to  win 
more  than  three  dozen  national  champion- 
ships, to  play  with  and  later  captain  tbe 
American  Davis  Cup  Squad  and  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Tennis  Hall  of  Fame.  Last 
month  he  served  as  director  of  the  VS.  Open 
Tennis  Tournament  at  Forest  Hills 

When  a  longer-acting  Insulin  became  avail- 
able In  the  1030b,  he  was  able  to  reduce  his 
Injections  to  one  a  day,  but  today.  Just  as 
when  he  was  10,  he  would  be  unable  to  live. 

The  tennis  player  manifests  his  gratitude 
to  Insulin  by  volunteer  work  for  the  Ameri- 
can and  New  York  Diabetes  Associations  and 
by  visiting  and  talking  with  youngsters  who, 
like  himself,  must  depend  upon  Insulin  to 
live. 
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Of  my  Ufs." 


PTPrr.K  K  INTERNATIONAL 


HON    FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR 

IN  THE  HOUS>  OF  REPRESKNTATIVB8 
Thursday,  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Circle  K  Clubs  International  Is 
an  organization  of  college  clubs  spon- 
sored by  Klwanls  Clubs  International.  At 
its  recent  convention  in  Chicago,  Circle 
K's  House  of  Delegates  adoi>ted  ft  reaolu- 
Uon  calling  on  all  Circle  K  Clubs  on  col- 
lege campuses  thixmghout  the  United 
States  and  In  other  countries  to  support 
the  crusade  against  multiple  sclerosis 
By  lendinn  Its  support  to  the  excellent 
work  of  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society.  Circle  K  has  shown  Its  commit- 
ment to  the  young  people  aflllcted  with 
this  terrible  disease,  and  to  the  eventual 
conquest  of  multiple  sclerosis.  I  applaud 
the  work  of  Circle  K,  and  commend  Its 
resolution  to  my  colleagues. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Rfsolctiow  on  MT7i.TiPiJt  Sctatosxa 

Author:  New  York  District  of  Circle  K 
International. 

And  whereas.  Multiple  sclerosis  Is  the 
greatest  crlppler  of  young  adults; 

And  whereas,  Dr.  Jonas  Balk,  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  the  major  breakthrough  In 
polio  vaccine  has  stated.  "Every  disease  has 
its  time  and  the  time  has  arrived  to  find  the 
answer  to  multiple  sclerosis." 

And  whereas.  The  National  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Society  is  the  only  national  voluntary 
health  agency  supporting  national  research 
on  this  disease; 

And  whereas.  The  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  urgently  needs  help  to  sup- 
port Its  patient  services,  education  and  re- 
search programs; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  since  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis  Is  the  disease  of  young  people. 
Circle  K  International  endorses  and  urges 
Circle  K  Clubs  to  become  involved  In  the 
fight  against  Multiple  Scleroels  so  a  major 
breakthrough  can  take  place  during  this  de- 
cade and  help  young  people  to  become  free 
from  fear  of  this  disease 

(Passed  unanimously  by  the  House  of 
Delegates,  leth  Annual  Circle  K  Interna- 
tional Convention,  August  36.  1971.) 
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civilian  employees. 

R  took  up  to  l»4e  before  all  of  the  States 
had   flnaUy  snacted  Stat*  workmen's  oom- 
pensatlon  laws.  Such  laws  had  and  atUI  have 
wide  variations  In  their  various  provisions 
For  example  here  follow  some  of  the  differ- 
ences between  various  State  acU  in  1S70. 
oovntAos 
Alaska 
Compulsory   as   to  employers   of   one   or 
more  employees. 

South  Carolina 
Elective  as  to  employers  having  IS  or  more 
regular  employees. 
iMCOiiiz  BKNcrrrs  ron  mcpoaARr  total 
DiaABn.rrT 
Arizona 
Maximum  percentage  of  wages.  6i%. 
^t^l■w^m^^rr^   weekly   payment,  $160,00. 
Time  limli  of  payment,  433  weeks. 
Totel  amoimt  limit.  $66,000. 

Mississippi 
Maximum  percentage  of  wages.  86%. 
Maximum   weekly  payment,  $40.00. 
Time  limit  of  payment,  460  weeks. 
Total  amount  limit,  $16,000. 
iNcoicx  BZNSFrrs  roB  pkbmaitknt  total 
DisA»n.rrT 

Arizona 

Maximum  of  wages,  66  %. 
Maximum  weekly  payment,  $160.00. 
TUna  limit.  Hfe. 
Amount  limit,  no  limit. 

Alabama 

Maximum  of  wages,  85%. 

Maximum  weekly  payment,  $60.00. 

Time  limit,  650  weeks. 

Amount  limit,  $30,000. 

Most  States  base  their  payments  on  the 
rates  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  injury  so 
that  persons  totally  disabled  but  Uvlng  for 
long  periods  during  such  disability  may  due 
to  liLflatlon  receive  a  mere  pittance  In  bene- 
fits. 

MEOICAL  BENxrrrs 

Some  36  Slates  have  no  time  limitations 
In  their  laws.  Fifteen  States  do  have  such 
limitations,  ranging  from  10  weeks  in  North 
Carolina  to  3  years  in  Alabama 

Some  36   Statee  have   no    llniitaUr.n   ,u4   :<■ 
dollar    amounts.    Fourteen    States    do    with 
South  Dakoita  being  low  with  ho.ip!ia.:  limit 
of  $1.40(1  a!-id  medical  limit  of  t3(X} 
Lass  of  arm  at  the  shotUder 

Hawaii t.!,"^   100 

Wyotnlng    B,  800 
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I  further  contend  that  if  w«  are  to  render 
Justice  to  all  we  must  do  so  as  a  nation  re- 
gardless of  state  lines 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  cry  of 
"states  rights"  will  be  raised.  But  I  am  also 
aware  that  some  who  raise  the  cry  oC  "states 
rights"  do  so  In  an  effort  to  continue  "states 
wrongs." 

I  submit  that  the  states  have  failed  to 
provide  adequate  and  Just  compensation  for 
workers  injured  or  killed  In  the  service  of 
all  of  US. 

Let  me  illustrate: 

I  drive  a  car  manufactured  In  Wisconsin. 
The  steel  In  this  car  may  have  been  processed 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  tires  m  CMilo.  The  up- 
holstery In  one  of  the  Carollnas  or  Georgia. 
The  gas  and  oil  I  use  to  drive  the  car  may 
come  from  Texas.  Now.  if  workers  in  Wiscon- 
sin were  to  loee  an  arm  while  working  in  the 
process  of  making  my  car,  he  could  get  com- 
pensation tn  tbe  amount  of  $34,260.  The 
worker  in  Pennsylvania  who  processed  the 
steel  for  my  oai  for  the  same  loss  could  get 
$13,900:  the  worker  In  Ohio  who  worked  on 
tbe  tires  $I2,S00;  the  worker  In  Georgia  or 
Carolina  for  the  sanae  loss  could  get  ten  or 
eleven  thousand,  whUe  the  worker  In  Texas 
who  worked  to  provide  the  gas  and  oil  I  need 
to  op>erate  the  car  would  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  $9,800. 

Is  there  any  sense  In  this? 

Even  more  important,  Is  there  any  Justice 
in  this. 

Every  one  of  these  workers  rendered  serv- 
ice to  me  as  the  ultimate  consumer  and  I  as 
the  ultimate  consumer  pay  the  costs  of  any 
Injuries  they  may  have  received.  I  should  like 
to  be  fair  and  Just  to  all  of  them,  but  I  can- 
not be  under  the  present  crazy  quilt  system 
of  state  workmen's  compensation. 

I  submit  that  the  record  shows  that  the 
states  are  not  prepared  to  render  equal  Jits- 
tlce  to  Injured  workers  who  serve  all  of  us 
In  the  nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  attitude  Is  not  how 
fairly  and  Justly  can  we  treat  the  Injured 
worker,  but  rather  the  attitude  of  how  little 
can  we  get  by  with. 

How  can  we  remedy  this  nationwide,  irra- 
tional. Uloglcal  and  unjust  situation.  Clearly 
only  by  national  action.  By  congressional 
passage  of  a  national  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  Commission, 
when  It  proposes  such  national  action  as 
I  feel  it  must,  will  set  forth  or  suggest  <q>*- 
ciflc  provisions  for  Inclusion  in  national 
legislation. 

If  It  will,  I  would  suggest  that  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  compensation  be  set  no  lower 
than  the  averafte  wage  of  the  employes  cov- 

>-'«>d,  and  that  below  that  maximum  wage 
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SftttOOSftnti  u  a.'-  aimed  bx  i^timiiiauiu  the 
Intarwt  of  y'.iung  ix-ople  :r  tj.f  major 
lasUM  that  uil:  be  part  of  :hp  r,f  xl  ejec- 
tion, "nut  enti.'P  I  ;  r>?ra:r  ^'a.^  ^  p-;,  well 
planned  and  t}:f  d..^r,i.s,-; :.,-:;'  n:.,s:  'p-»-ard 
Ing.  I  think  i,--i-^'  .ii.  r:ie;.",,,u;.  t;...,.,;.c  l^- 
made  of  Mr,  O:  fiiur}  Truhii  i:it  cu;.!t',;- 
enoe  chairman,  wbo  <levoted  bo  much 
talent  and  effort  to  making  this  a  worth- 
while exi>erlence  for  all. 

I  was  happy  to  take  part  In  a  panel 
on  education.  My  particular  Interest  tn 
this  discussion  focused  on  the  problem 
of  drug  education  in  our  schools.  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  aware,  regardless  of  the 
area  each  of  us  represents,  that  the  use 
of  narcotics  by  our  young  is  escalating 
and  that  our  schools,  in  many  Instances, 
are  centers  for  drug  trafBc.  I  believe,  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  we  must  be  firmly  com- 
mitted to  a  total  war  on  the  use  of  drugs. 
Our  tactics  in  thus  effort  must  consist 
of  a  multifaceted  assault  on  the  prob- 
lem. To  supplement  our  programs  to  con- 
trol the  importation  and  distribution 
of  drugs,  we  must  educate  our  young  in 
the  dangers  of  using  narcotics. 

My  city  of  Chicago  will  soon  distribute 
a  drug  education  guide  in  all  27  school 
districts  for  use  in  grades  from  kinder- 
garten through  I2th.  The  guide  was  test- 
ed for  1  year  in  selected  districts  and 
revised  as  a  result  of  that  experience.  It 
will  contain  lessons  for  presentation, 
drug  education  resource  materials,  and 
lists  of  reference  services,  hospitals,  and 
drug  clinics.  The  guide  is  designed  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  program  that 
runs  through  the  entire  curriculimi.  We 
are  hopeful  that  this  program  will  have 
a  marked  effect  in  reducing  the  number 
of  our  children  who  turn  to  drugs  and 
convincing  those  already  experiencing 
problems  to  seek  professional  help. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  all  programs  in  their 
districts  aimed  at  providing  increased 
drug  education  We  must  .siAiid  read>  to 
provide  the  needed  Federal  a.s.sistance  to 
create  and  .';ustain  viable  program.^  to 
efTectivel.v  inform  our  young  people  of 
tlie  };>er.'.onal  and  public  consequences  of 
drug  addiction  Tlie  need  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized Failure  to  act  could  onLv  be 
labeled  as  a  most  flagrant  derehcuon  of 
our  dut\   iJT'  our  Natior  find  It.*  people 
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A  MESSAGE  ON  DRUGS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TCNNESSET 
IN  THE  HODSK  OF  REPRB:aKNTATIVE3 

Thursday,  October  14.  1971 

Mr.    DUNCAN     Mr.    Speaker,    a   o.n- 

stituent  of  mine  has  a  me-s-sagi'  on  drug 
abuse  that  every  parent  and  teenager 
^ouid  hear. 

Mr.  Garland  Goldslon.  of  Knoxvlllr. 
Tenn.,  has  given  me  permission  to  share 
his  story  with  you.  and  followmg  is  iU-s 
message  as  he  tells  It  to  high  school 
groups: 

Iln  telling  this  story  prtmarlly  for  younf- 
■tere  In  Junior  Hljfh  and  High  School.  My 
name  won  t  malce  any  dlltereuc*.  but  I  ho|»e 
mv  story  will  If  It  will  Just  reach  one  youag 
person  aod  prevent  him  tic  her  from  (ollow- 
\o%  la  my  footsteps,  then  this  9tory  will  he 
ineanlnglui. 

We  are  living  In  a  time  now  where  all 
we  hear  and  read  about  seems  to  be  "DrugB. 
Drugs.  Drugs  " 

It  seems  to  be  the  thing  now  for  our 
youth  to  talk  abt>ut  taking  a  trip.  Some 
thlnJc  of  a  trip  on  Maxy  Jane,  soma  Acid  or 
LJSJD.,  and  some  after  graduating  on  tl»e 
■mAll  stuff  entertain  the  idea  uf  morphine  or 
heroin. 

But  Just  once!  Just  to  see  how  it  is  ar 
bow    It    will    feel  not    to    get    hooked 

a«ttiug  hocjked  Is  for  Junkies,  but  Just  once 
wont  hurt  anything  will  It? 

My  story  Is  about  a  trip.  Once  a  pers<j«i 
U  h«>kod.  it  really  does  at  matter  how  he 
got  h<xjked  Whether  you  started  using  drugs 
legally  and  then  rniaused  them,  or  whetlier 
you  ju.«it  wanted  to  try  It  once,  and  got 
caught  in  the  drug  r«.lra<-e. 

However  It  started,  legally  or  not,  once 
you  are  addicted  to  narcotics,  you  are  notlj- 
Ing  but  a  Junkie. 

I  wae  addicted  to  narooClcs  legally,  after 
having  been  injured  overseas  while  In  the 
BOTVlce  and  after  having  bad  luck  In  surgery. 
almost  losing  a  leg 

or  course  I  wouldn't  even  admit  to  my- 
self for  the  first  six  months  or  so  tiial  I 
was  addicted  I  kept  telling  myfelf  that  I 
wasn't  addicted  that  I  cotild  stop,  and 
would  Just  as  soon  ag  I  got  better 

The  Veterans  Administration  (uriilflhed 
my  dr\igs.  syringes,  needles,  etc  But  as  tune 
passed  and  my  leg  healed,  I  found  that  I 
needed  more  and  more  morphine,  so  I  went 
to  a  private  doctor  and  doubled  my  allot- 
ment of  drugs  I^ir  a  while  drugs  from  both 
the  Veterans  Administration  and  my  prl- 
yate  doctor  was  enough  to  hold  me.  biit 
before  I  knew  it.  I  had  to  have  mure  and 
more,  so  I  went  to  stUl  another  doctor  giv- 
ing me  three  sources  to  obtain  my  drugs. 
I  had  an  injured  leg  and  wore  a  long  leg 
brace,  so  obtaining  drugs  wasn't  Um>  hard. 
As  time  passed.  I  found  myself  buying 
from  pushers  to  supplement  my  three 
sources  of  legal  drugs  But  buying  from 
pushers  cost  thirty,  forty  and  fifty  time* 
as  much  as  obtaining  them  legally  from 
di>ctors 

rhe  extra  money  had  to  come  from  some, 
where     and    flnaJly    I    was    in    trovible 

At  the  time,  I  was  tired,  I  weighed  about 
135  pounds,  down  from  close  to  200  pounds. 
I  had  quit  eating,  sleeping,  almoet  existing, 
I  had  to  have  a  fix  every  two  or  three  hours, 
no  more  than  four  TTiafs  around  the  clock. 
seven  days  a  week,  day   In,  and  day  out 

You've  heard  the  expression  I've  got  the 
monkey  on  my  back,  '  well,  by  this  time,  I 
had  a  full  grown  gorilla. 

Now  it  was  really  time  fur  me  to  take 
a  trip  I  was  sentenced  to  two  yearn  In  Fed- 
eral Court  for  forgery  and  two  years  for 
uttering  government  checks,  but  I  was  lucky. 
The   Judge    ran    the    two   sentences    together. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  wae  first  confined  In  the  Federal  cell 
in  the  local  county  Jail  and  stayed  one 
mght  In  a  city  Jail  somewhere  m  Mississippi 
while  tieliig  transferred  to  tlie  P"  C  I  In  lex- 
arkana  Texas  I  was  transferred  from  there 
to  the  Medical  Center  for  Federal  prl.soners 
In  SpniigfleUl.  Mo  After  treatment  at  the 
Medlca.  Center.  reqtiested  a  trantifer  to 
the  USP  In  Atlanta.  Georgia  lu  order  to 
be  clooer  to  my  home  so  I  would  be  able 
to  get  visits  from  my  family 

When  transportation  was  arranged.  I  waa 
put  on  a  US.  Bureau  of  Prls<.n8  bu.s  al<ing 
with  2?  other  handcuffed  prisoners  Instead 
of  Atlanta,  the  bus  went  to  the  U  S -P.  in 
I.eavenworth.  KaXLsas  After  about  10  days, 
another  prison  bus  uxik  24  more  of  us  to 
the  Federal  Institution  in  Terra  Haute,  Indi- 
ana Prom  there,  another  prison  bus  to  an 
PCI  m  Ashland,  Kentucky,  for  an  over- 
night st^iy.  then  on  to  the  U  3.P  in  Lewls- 
burg.  Penii.syivanla  About  a  week  later,  still 
anotlier  prison  bus  tix>k  24  more  prisoners 
for  an  overnight  stay  at  the  Federal  Insti- 
tution m  Petersburg.  Virginia,  then  on  to  the 
U.S.P.  in  AUanta.  Ueorgia. 

All  this,  and  1  hadn't  been  In  prison  six 
months  yet.  What  a  trip?  What  a  price  to 
pay? 

Even  though  I  wba  paroled  after  ten  and 
one-half  montlis  and  my  two  year  sentence, 
and  It  has  been  almost  three  years  now.  I  am 
■till  paying  the  price. 

How  oiany  are  the  nights  I  have  the  crav- 
ing so  bad  for  a  fix,  I  awaken  in  a  oold  sweat, 
or  see  something  during  the  day  pertaining 
to  drugs  that  literally  turn  me  to  despair. 
All  this  and  more. 

With  that  trip  through,  my  conviction.  I 
am  a  felon,  an  ex-convict,  without  even  the 
right  u  vote,  to  say  nothing  of  the  shame 
I  broug.'it  vr>  my  wife  and  children,  my  par- 
ents, a\"  Church  and  friends. 

b<uu'  say  Urug.s  iirf  bad.  and  I  guess  some 
are.  but  for  the  most  part.  It's  really  not  the 
drugs  that  are  bad.  it's  the  misuse  of  them 
and  or  the  use  of  drugs  without  strict  and 
prop>er  itupervlslon  of  them 

My  story?  It's  something  that  could  hap- 
pen to  anyone  else,  but  never  me.  and  it  did! 

Before  you  try  drugs  for  a  kick,  ask  your- 
self   la  -.t  worth  it? 
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A    PRESCRIPTION    DRUG    PROGRAM 
NEEDED  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or     ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr  RAILSBACK  Mr  Speaker,  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  tlie  aged  popu- 
lation juffers  from  one  or  more  chronic 
conditions  for  which  drugs  are  required. 
Those  persons  aged  65  or  older  use  twice 
as  many  drugs  as  do  tlie  rest  of  tiie  popu- 
lation Their  expenses  can  run  into  hun- 
dred.s  of  dollars  annually — expenses 
hardly  budgetable  for  those  living  on 
fixed  and  limited  rash  incomes 

In  Ill.nois.  over  10  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  composed  of  persons  65  years 
or  older,  and  It  is  estimated  they  pay 
25  percent  of  all  outpatient  drug  costs. 

In  1967,  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  wa.s  ordered  by 
Congresa  to  study  the  need  of  older 
Americans  for  prescription  drugs  and  a 
design  of  a  workable  program  for  their 
distribution  Their  results  made  It  clear 
tivat  older  Americans  sorely  need  assist- 
ance to  meet  the  expense  of  prescription 
drug.s,  out  no  action  was  taken  as  a 
result  Oi  the  study. 


Unfortunately.  H.R  1.  which  was  de- 
signed to  make  improvements  in  nation- 
al health  programs,  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  a  prescription 
drug  program.  To  rectify  tliis  situation, 
I  am  today  cosponsoring  legislation  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Under  my  proposal,  a  formulary  com- 
pased  primarily  of  physicians,  will  select 
the  drugs  to  be  covered  by  the  program 
An  elderly  person  may  go  to  the  partlci- 
patlntj  pharmacy  of  his  choice.  He  will 
incur  initially  a  $1  charge  for  each  pre- 
scription filled  under  the  proRrain,  and 
the  pharmacy  will  be  reimbursed  tor  the 
remaining  amount  by  the  program  If, 
however,  the  prescrtiJtion  drug  is  not 
listed  by  the  formulary  committee,  the 
beneficiar>'  will  do  as  he  always  has^pay 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  bill  will  be 
given  a  hearing  and  an  evaluation  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  W^e  must  e.stab- 
llsh  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
20  million  Americans  covered  by  medi- 
care whose  prescription  drug  problems 
have  been  ignored  too  long. 


WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT 
CONGLOMERATES 


HON,  EMANUEL  CELLER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  October  9,  1971,  there  ap- 
peared an  editorial,  which  attests  to  the 
Evening  Stars  watchfulness  In  assess- 
ing the  work  of  congressional  commit- 
tees and  to  its  ability  to  evaluiite  matters 
of  great  national  consequence  The  fol- 
lowin-:  editorial  merits  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress: 

Unlllce  the  Pentagon  Papers,  a  recently 
released  House  subcommittee  report  on  con- 
glomerates lacks  the  sensation  of  battlefield.^, 
JaillngR  and  paperback  sales  Bjt  neverthe- 
leas  the  mas,slve  study  contains  economic, 
political,  social  and  moral  implications  that 
are  stunningly  pertinent  to  every  American 
In  the  past  decade,  the  phenomenon  of 
conglomerates  has  brought  exc.temem  and 
wealth  to  the  marketplaice  as  well  as  its  at- 
tendant reactions  of  avarice,  duplicity  and 
fear  Because  they  Involve  giant  empires  link- 
ing such  unrelated  areas  as  steel,  furniture, 
parity  hose  and  real  estate,  couglomerates  do 
not  quite  fit  Into  the  old  categories  of 
monopolies  In  one  field 

The  investigation  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee's  antitrust  panel  involved  six 
repre.seiUatlve  conglomerates.  Atypical  as 
they  might  be.  some  of  their  dealings  can- 
not help  restslting  In  stringent  controls  levied 
aganist  ail  groupings 

Unveiled  through  testimony  was  an  un- 
savory picture  of  corporate  raidlngs,  over- 
payments for  stock  and  the  concealment  of 
overpayments  by  dubious  accounting  pro- 
cedures Some  reputable  banks  were  revealed 
as  being  deeply  Involved,  often  dipping  into 
sacrosanct  pension  and  trust  funds  to  pro- 
vide takeover  money  -sometimes  on  unin- 
.sured  demand  notes 

Management  was  found  to  be  concentrat- 
ing more  on  playing  the  market  than  on  pro- 
duction and  even  draining  profits  of  one 
branch  for  the  benefit  of  others  Subsidiaries 
experienced  deleterious  effects  in  eflUclency, 
creativity,  productivity  and  corporate  values, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  demoralization  of  per- 
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sonnel  unrooted  by  mergers  and  acquisitions 
Book  Juggling  was  atteeted  to  as  were  admis- 
sions on  plummeting  profits 

Competition  did  not  seem  to  flourish  From 
1963  to  1970,  mergers  and  acquisitions  num- 
bered 4,462  In  one  year  alone  The  report 
shows  that  the  iOO  largest  conglomerates  hold 
about  hall  of  the  total  assets  In  manufac- 
turing. Mergers  have  cooled  a  bit  lately,  but 
when  conditions  Improve,  the  movement  may 
be  expected  to  continue.  Such  growth, 
warned  the  investigators,  "prehages  Imposi- 
tion of  cartel-like  structures  tiiroughout 
American  business   " 

In  fairness  to  the  thousands  r<t  conglomer- 
ates that  follow  the  rules,  it  should  be  said 
that  some  falling  businesses  have  been  saved 
through  merger  Prosperity  has  t>een  brought 
or  eiihaticed  In  many  communities  Some- 
times a  takeover  threat  has  galvanized  a 
sleepy  company  to   more  dynajnlc   actlvuies 

The  chief  recommendation  of  ttie  report 
Is  to  set  U[)  a  new  regulatory  agency — an 
OfBce  of  iiidastrlal  Organization-  to  govern 
all  merger-like  activities  and  to  enforce  anti- 
trust laws  Perhaps  there  will  be  carping 
about  the  shortcomings  of  regulatory  t)odles 
or  the  political  Implications  of  the  new 
agency's  White  House  mantle,  yet  whether 
OIO  is  realized  the  suggestion  should  spur 
needed  regulatory  action. 

■We  do  not  like  structures  on  business,  but 
in  view  of  the  evidence  brought  out  In  the 
House  report.  It  may  l)e  time  to  bring  to  heel 
all  those  In  the  conglomerate  field  who  at  use 
the  free-enterprise  system. 


CORCORANS  WILDERNESS 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  BO'V\'  Mr  Speaker,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mis.«  Nancy  Hanks,  chair- 
man, scored  an  outstanding  achievement 
With  Uie  recent  opening  of  the  show 
"■Wilderness"  at  the  Corcoran  Art  Gal- 
lery. The  show  IS  a  project  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  work 
of  Douglas  McAgy  of  the  endowment 
staff.  It  IS  the  first  exhibit  created  by  the 
endowment  whose  activities  m  the  past 
have  been  various  forms  of  encourage- 
ment to  other  Institutions  and  Individ- 
ual artists.  I  commend  Miss  Hanks  and 
her  staff  In  an  article  in  the  Sunday  Star 
on  Octot)er  10.  1971.  which  I  am  includ- 
ing with  my  remarks,  Mr.  Frank  Oetlein 
states: 

This  show  may  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
important  museum  exhibition  In  the  country 
this   year 

The  article  follows: 

CORCORAN'S     "WlLDBRNESS"     A     BHOW     OF    'VaST 

Importance 

(By  F^ank  Oetlein) 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  has  Just 
opened  what  may  turn  out  to  be  the  meet 
important  museum  exhibition  in  the  country 
this  year 

The  show  is  called  "Wlldernees."  It  has 
been  financed,  initiated  and  executed  by  the 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts,  It  is  the 
first  of  four  projected  exhibltlona  by  the  En- 
dowment under  the  over-all  title,  "The  Amer- 
ican Art  Heritage."  These  shows  wUi  tour  the 
country  to  coincide  with  the  bicentennial 
celebratloiu. 

"Wilderness"  and  its  companion  exhibi- 
tions will  do  their  touring  lu  a  new  system 
called  an   Art   Fleet,   which   In  effect  will   be 
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small  mobile  muaeums.  the  long-established 
device  of  the  Virginia  Museum  raised  to  the 
tenth  power  in  technical  sophistication  and 
in  scope. 

The  plans  and  a  basic  unit  or  two  of  the 
Art  Fleet  are  on  display  in  an  adjoining  gal- 
lery at  the  Corcoran.  Moved  by  tractor- 
trucks,  the  fleet  consists  of  Inflatable  modu- 
lar hemispheres  that  can  set  up  almost  any- 
where on  level  ground  and  create  their  own 
totally  controlled  environment  for  the  tour- 
ing works  of  art.  which  are  mounted  in 
cases  that  are  sealed  at  the  point  of  de- 
parture and  never  opened  until  their  return. 

EXCITINO,    IMPORTANT 

All  of  this  is  exciting  and  important  In 
Itself,  heralding  a  new  age  and  a  new  au- 
dience for  art  In  America  much  as  Virginia's 
'  artmoblle"  did  In  that  state  The  exhibition 
is  also  important  because  It  Is  by  far  the 
most  visible  achievement  the  National  En- 
dowment has  ever  shown  In  Its  home  town. 

It  also  Involves  the  Endowment  In  the 
actual  production  of  a  major  exhibition  an 
Important  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  in- 
stitution Heretofore  mi«t  of  Its  activities 
have  been  various  forms  of  encouragement 
for  other  activities  by  other  Institutions  or 
by  individual  artists  Now  the  Endowment 
itself  gets  Into  the  act  of  creation  and  does 
so  magnificently. 

For  fascinating  a.-:  the  concept  and  desle-ns 
for  the  Art  Fleet  are — the  work  of  New  York 
designers  George  Nelson  *  Company  and 
Charles  Forberg  Associates — they  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  exhibition  and  that  is  as  it 
should  be. 

The  show  iB  the  work  of  Douglas  McAgy 
of  the  Endowment  staff  Although  McAgy 
was  long  well-known  In  tliC  museum  world 
for  his  exhibitions  before  coming  tc  the  En- 
dowment some  years  ago  "Wllder;>ess".  is  the 
first  show  of  his  In  Washington  Everything 
about  it.  from  the  concept  through  all  the 
details  of  the  Installation  must  make  us 
hope  to  see  more  of  his  work  In  the  future 

"Wilderness"  is  also  the  most  complete  and 
successful  development  yet  of  an  idea  for  a 
new  sort  of  exhibition  that  has  been  kicklr^ 
around  mviseums  for  several  years  now  This 
is  simply  to  make  exhibitions  relate  directly 
U)  the  larger,  r.cr,-art  concerns  of  the  com- 
mvmity  "Harlem  on  My  Mind,"  at  the  Metro- 
politan Mu.seum  ha.s  undoubtedly  i>een  the 
most  famous  nr  the  most  notorious,  but  the 
best  has  probably  been  "Lower  East  Side.' 
the  documentary  shew  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Jewish  immigration  in  New  'Y'ork  City 

"Wilderness"'  takes  up  the  theme  of  its 
title  and  relates  it  tc  our  present  fears  and 
hopes  for  the  environment.  Because  of  the 
theme,  the  show  is  fortunate  in  the  avail- 
ability of  art  relevant  to  it.  Wllderneas  was 
a  major  theme  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
tr>-.  a  theme  revealed  lu  so  many  different 
meanings  by  such  people  as  Kit  Carson 
Henry  Thoreau.  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  In 
such  phenomena  as  the  settlement  of  the 
coast,  the  pushing  over  the  mountains  and 
the  winning  of  the  West. 

"In  the  t>eginnlng.  the  whole  world  was 
America."  said  John  Locke,  a  quote  the  show 
uses,  and  America  was  wilderness.  Our  art  nu 
lees  than  our  history  reflects  that  concern 
with  wilderness  The  exploration  of,  the  sen- 
sitivity to,  the  wilderness  dominated  Ameri- 
can art  throughout  the  10th  century,  McAgy 
had  plenty  to  choose  from 

He  has  chosen  well  All  the  great  names 
are  there,  often  In  great  examples.  But  the 
imagination  and  knowledge  out  of  which  the 
show  has  been  assembled — and  installed — 
raise  it  all  to  a  considerably  higher  level  than 
a  mere  survey  of  American  painting  on  the 
wilderness  theme. 

For  example :  Thomas  Moran's  "The  Chasm 
of  the  Colorado"  Is  one  of  the  artist's  great 
machines  of  seenic  painting  7  feet  high  al- 
most twice  that  across,  vast  scenery  vastly 
shown  But  McAgy  has  had  the  wit  to  accom- 
pany It  with  another  Moiau  '  i^uwcr  Man- 
hattan from  Gommunlpsw."  This  view  from 
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the  Jersey  Meadows  in  1880  clearly  shows  the 
smog  already  beginning  to  form  over  the  city 
and  reveals  another  level  of  meaning  of  the 
theme : 

After  we  destroy  the  natural  wlidernees 
with  the  railroad  the  axe,  the  tract  housing 
development  we  create  a  new  wilderness  of 
our  own  no  less  wild  than  the  original  but 
a  lot  less  Inspiring  to  look  at,  to  move 
through  to  live  In  That  development  of  the 
theme  continues  with  contemporary  photo- 
graphs of  Walts  and   Harlem. 

Through  the  vision  of  so  many  artists,  we 
watch  the  wilderness  exert  Its  fascination  on 
the  new  race  of  Americans  and  we  watch 
that  new  race  pres.e  Into  and  over  the  wilder- 
ness There  are  views  of  Niagara  Falls  by 
Inness  and  Morse  along  with  the  familiar 
rainbow  in  the  mist  by  Church  from  the 
Corcoran's  own  collection  The  stiu  Incredible 
Western  mountains  are  there  reviving  the 
awe  they  inspired  in  artists  like  Bierstadt  and 
Bodmer. 

The  show  goes  far  beyond  the  great  19th 
century  scenic  artists  O'Keefle.  Marir.  Hart- 
ley Burchfleld  and  Aaron  Bohrod  are  among 
the  Sroth  century  people  and  the  wide  use  of 
photographs  gives  the  exhibition  another  di- 
mension Bohrod  s  painting  of  the  junky 
outskirts  of  Chicago  and  Oliver  Lippiucotfs 
photo  of  "A  Member  of  the  Pioneer  Automo- 
bile Party  In  hie  Toledo  Car  at  the  Rim  of 
the  Grand  Canyon.  Grand  Point  of  View" 
bot.h  open  xip  the  ominotis  present  So  do  the 
photographs  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration project  of  the  New  Deal,  which  fur- 
nish a  great  deal  of  the  Dust  Bowl  section 

The  exhibition  could  easily  have  been  a 
mere  celebration  ol  an  important  and  gen- 
erally underrated  branch  of  American  paint- 
ing Instead,  it  hat  related  that  pointing  and 
the  past  It  commemorates  to  our  present  and 
p.>s6ible  future  In  a  way  that  opeits  up  a  new 
and  very  promising  line  of  work  for  an  mu- 
seums. 

NO-COST     SHOW 

More  specifically  the  enterprise  provides 
the  Corcoran,  In  its  hour  of  need,  with  a 
spectacular  exhibition  at  no  cost  The  Cor- 
coran might  very  well  become  the  choeen  in- 
strument of  the  National  Endowment  in  such 
efforts  to  the  great  advantage  of  both  Ir^tl- 
tutlons 

Speaking  of  spectacular  that's  what  the 
Installation  u  The  great  spaces  of  the  do\i- 
ble  atrium  are  centered  south,  on  an  early 
steam  engine,  north  on  L£M.  the  lunar  mod- 
ule while  on  the  wails  and  columns  are  pro- 
jected changing  Images  of  the  wllderneas, 
culminating  in  a  waterfall  cascading  down 
the  grand  stalrt^ase  The  rotunda  and  the 
main  floor  above  are  in  darkness,  with  light 
picking  out  and  framing  the  pictures,  which 
are  hung  on  scaffolding  structures  thai 
greatly  increase  the  available  viewable  usa- 
ble space. 

In  every  way  the  exhibition  Is  Itself  a  mas- 
terpiece of  its  own  art  form  and  will  richiy 
repay  rt pealed  visits 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
LONG? 


HOW 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or   low* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdmi.  October  14.  1971 

Mr    SCHERLE    Mr    Speaker    a  child 
asks:    "Where  is  daddy?    A  mother  asks 
"How  is  my  son?  "  A  wife  asks:    'Is  m> 
husband  ahve  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  "Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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UNITED    STATES-EUROPEAN    COM 
MUNITY  TRADE  RELATIONS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN    IHB  HOUSE  OF  REPIl£aENTA'nV£S 

Thursday,  October  14,  1971 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
I  had  the  pnvlle^  of  hearing  Mr.  Quy 
Vanhaererbeke.  deputy  director  of  the 
European  Community  Information  Ser- 
vice, address  the  World  Affairs  Council 
of  liayton.  Ohio. 

Mr.  Vanhaeverbeke  dii>cu*.-'ed  the  sub- 
ject of  United  States-European  commu- 
nity trade  relation*  in  the  light  of  British 
entry  .  .  .  and  of  President  Nlxons  new 
economic  policy 

It  occurred  to  me  that  my  colleaeues 
nugJit  And  of  interest  the  reactions  of 
one  "on  the  other  iide."  Therefore.  I  take 
Uus  opportunity  to  insert  Mr.  Vanhaever- 
tieke's  commenta  at  this  point  m  the 
Record: 

U.S.-EtmOPEAN    COMMUNITT    T«iDE    RELATIONS 

IK  THK  Light  or  Bsmaii  Enttt  .  .    and  of 

President  Nixon's  New   EcoMoitic  Polict 
(By   Ouy   V&nluieverb«ke) 

I  am  grmUful  to  the  Dayton  World  A/Talrs 
CouocU  for  Jta  decision  to  maintain  tbla 
schMliited  luDctaeon  program  although  tlie 
oii^nal  speaXer — a  dlstlng:iiuhed  Xuropeaii 
offlclal  —  v*aa  unable  to  attend  Tour  accept- 
ance of  »uch  a  last  minute  cbange  aasurex 
me  you  oon»lder  the  rubject  Important 
enough  to  take  a  chance  with  a  svibetltule 
speaker. 

Thla  in  itself  Is  encourmgtng  to  a  mar.  whn 
recently  had  a  depressing  experience  In  thl.s 
respect  one  of  my  friends  In  Waahlngton 
asked  casually  what  my  uuk  was  la  the  BCIS 
I  answered  that  my  ]ob  consisted  aialnly  In 
Belling  the  Image  of  the  Buropean  Commu- 
nity on  the  North  American  continent.  The 
fnend  In  question  did  not  react  Unmedlately 
However,  a  day  or  so  later  be  sent  me  a  nloely 
wrapped  book  as  a  present  The  book  was 
Arthur  MUler't    Death  of  a  Salesman." 

Kvtr  since,  I  have  been  wondering  Just  bow 
accurate  this  )oke  was.  Have  U8~Buropean 
relations  reached  the  point  where  those  who 
were  allies  for  so  long  In  peace  as  in  war  now 
are  strangers?  Is  It  possible  that  some  even 
speak  lightly  of  a  proapectivc  trade  war  as 
though  It  would  amount  to  little  more  than 
a  Saturday  afternoon  touch  football  game'' 
Is  that  really  the  point  to  which  an  expand- 
ing Buropean  Community  and  US  tavolTC- 
meut  in  Asia  have  brought  us? 

I  still  think  there  Is  reasonable  cause  for 
cipUmlnn  on  DS-BC  relations,  provided  re- 
sponslbla  political  leaders  on  both  sides 
keep  liieir  c»>ol  amid  the  divergent  pressures 
that  surround  them  Just  as  important,  the 
channels  of  tranaatlantlr  rommunkatlon 
and  mutual  Information  must  be  widened 
and  Unproved. 

Unfortunately,  the  picture  of  DS-European 
relations  1«  heavily  clouded  with  a  number 
of  cliches  In  Europe,  one  uf  the  fashionable 
cliches  Is  the  so-caJled  "Ajserlcan  Challenge 
"Penetration  uf  U8  direct.  InvestmenU  In 
Europe  has  reached  such  an  enormous  level 
that  the  •e<x)nd  economic  power  In  the  world 
after  the  US  Is  bound  to  be — not  the  Soviet 
Union  not  Japan  not  Europe-  but  U8  busl- 
D««s   In   Burope." 

In  the  D8.  there  seems  to  be  Increasing 
<Soubt  wlMther  Buropean  unification  —which 
so  far  has  been  a  constant  g(.ial  of  US  foreign 
policy — has  Ln  eflect  been  beneficial  to  the 
US.  European  Intecratlou  Is  said  to  have 
developed  Bssmtlany  In  the  economic  field 
whereas  progress  la  the  political  arena  ha» 
b««n  dtaappotntlng    Thus  Western  Europe- 
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personified  by  tiia  European  Community — Is 
increasingly  seen  a«  a  major  economic  com- 
Iietltar.  Ttila  tiixeat  to  American  aoooomic 
power  btLt,  not  been  balanced  by  poUtlcal 
advantages.  Thus  Amertcan  apprehensions 
about  European  economic  encroach  mants  be- 
oome  11111  more  vtrld  with  the  present  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  of  six  nations  (Oer- 
macy.  France,  Belgiiun.  Netherlands.  Italy. 
Lazemboiirg)  about  to  add  Oreat  Britain. 
Ireland.  Denmark,  and  Norway  to  Its  ranks 

It  is  my  Intention  today  to  repudiate  such 
stereotypes. 

Without  denying  that  disagreements  exist, 
r  contend  that 

1)  the  European  CommiuUty  and  the  US 
liiive  been  ttcne&clal  for  each  other  over  the 
past  decade  (even  if  we  confine  our  con- 
siderations strictly   to  the  econoaUc  area.) 

2)  the  enlargement  oX  the  European  Com- 
munity suggRKtB  no  change  In  this  basically 
favorable    relaUunfihlp. 

I  should  like  U>  summiurLze  now  the  extent 
U)  which  the  US  has  benefited  from  the 
Commiinl'y,  particularly  in  regard  to  cco- 
uomic  activity  and  growth. 

(Ttie  Ub  and  the  Comnxin  Market  together 
account  for  38%  of  world  trade.  The  flgurt- 
wUl  be  S>6'.  If  the  U.K.,  Ireland.  Denmark, 
and    Norway    join    the    Common    Market.) 

Th"  u  ta;  US  commcKllty  trade  with  the 
European  Community  now  exceeds  three 
times  the  level  of  trade  In  1963.  when  the 
Common  Market  was  formed.  US  exports  Ui 
the  Conunuiuty  have  thus  risen  from  about 
3  billion  to  9  bUUon.  Today,  the  Cunununlty 
Is  the  US  .s  best  cu.stomer  excepting  Can- 
ada-—and  an  ex{ianded  Common  Market 
would  make  it  the  number  one  market  for  US 
goodfi  Not  only  the  volume  of  trensaUautlc 
trade  Is  impreeaive,  the  pattern  of  this  trade 
is  equally  significant:  the  UB  has  scored  a 
consistent  surplus  In  Its  trade  with  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  This  surplus  reached  the 
2  4  billion  mark  1970.  The  figures  avaUable 
fiir  1971  snow  that  the  US  surplus  with  the 
European  Community  reached  |Mi36  million  In 
the  first  qusLTter,  which  la  parucularly  signif- 
icant In  •  period  when  the  overall  US  trade 
balance  is  beginning  to  atiow  a  deficit. 

Among  the  factors  that  have  helped  con- 
Btderably  the  growth  of  US  exports  to  the 
Bxiropean  Community  has  been  the  rapid  rise 
In  the  standard  of  living  which  accompanied 
the  creation  of  a  large  single  market  In  the 
Community.  Indeed  we  share  the  belief  of 
the  US  that  the  key  to  economic  progress  lies 
in  competition,  'rhe  establishment  <if  the 
European  Community  has  considerably  en- 
hanced ajmpetlilon  within  the  Common 
Market  area,  which  in  turn  has  boosted  the 
economic  growth  and  the  inherent  demand 
for  investment  and  ronsumption  i^ot>ds  ThL'^ 
situation  doubtleesly  has  encxjtiraged  the 
liberal  nrientatloii  of  trade  policy  In  the 
European  Community. 

Another  factor  behind  the  growth  of  US 
exports  to  the  European  Community  has 
been  the  eetabllshment  of  the  Coram  unity's 
ci>mmon  rusuims  tartlT  and  the  reducuons 
made  In  this  tarlfl  as  the  result  of  major 
trade  negoUationa  The  Communlly  Is  now 
surrounded  by  the  lowest  taria  average 
among  tne  leading  Industrlallwd  nations 
(January  1.  1973:  •8%  i«aln«te.3%  for  OB 
10  1%  for  Japan.  JOJ%  for  the  US  not  In- 
cluding the  recent  10%  surcliarge  » 

One  ef  the  obvious  raeults  of  British  entry 
into  the  Buropean  Community  would  b*  the 
reduction  of  Britain's  tartfl  to  the  low  level 
of  the  Community's  protecUoii 

The  ec  inoonic  relations  between  the  OS 
and  the  Community  not  only  Include  the 
flow  of  commodities.  The  rising  acUvlty  of 
American  firms  within  the  C5ommunlty  must 
also  be  talten  Into  account.  These  Invest - 
menu  progresMid  from  $1  9  btllloti  m  1M8 
to  an  estimated  book-value  of  113  billion  m 
107O  The  sales  of  American  subsidiaries  lo- 
cated in  the  Community  are  more  than  twice 
the  value  of  total  American  exports  to  the 
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Commumty  Attout  1  bUllon  doUara  in  prof- 
its from  those  Alrect  inveetmeuta  la  the 
Community  wwe  repatriated  last  year  Thus 
the  US  eoouon^y  benefits  doubly  from  Buro- 
peaii  integration  from  a  considerable  In- 
crease m  US-Buropean  Coinmunltj  trade  and 
from  the  Impressive  Uicooie  growth  through 
luveetmeuts  In  Europe.  Both  make  a  major 
cocitrlbuUun  to  the  credit  side  of  the  US 
balance  of  payments. 

The  CoQuniinlty  Is  one  of  the  Bioat  open 
trade  areas  la  the  world— uccesaaniy  so  be- 
cause uf  lis  heavy  dependence  oii  trade  fur 
the  development  of  Its  GNP  (trade  accounts 
fur  iO  o  of  the  QNP  of  the  European  Com- 
niuiLlty  and  oiUy  for  7  «   of  the  UB's  ONP) 

The  economic  structures  of  the  UK  and  of 
the  other  appiicant  countries  are.  m  thlfi 
re»,)ect.  almUar  to  the  structures  of  the  Com- 
inuiuty  countries  a  large  percentage  of  GNP 
Is  also  dependent  un  foreign  trade.  Their 
policies  towards  direct  US  mvestaienls  have 
als  1  been  extremely  liberal. 

When  countries  with  open  trade  and  In- 
vestment poUcles  decide  to  merge  into  a  vast 
eooiiomlc  union  there  are  good  reasone  to  be- 
lieve ttiat  the  tubsequecX  economic  blending 
will  bring  about  an  open  entity  where  iu- 
creased  oompelltlou  creates  Increased  wealth. 
Ixjt^loaliy  the  US  business  world  should  con- 
ten.plftte  the  enla.'^ed  European  Community 
as  a  more  prosperous  client  ajid  as  every 
saiiwman  knows  very  well-  the  more  proeper- 
ous  a  cusL<>nier,  the  better  chance  there  is  of 
selling  U)  him.  (Incidentally.  It  !s  for  this 
yen.'  rea.s<in  that  the  rich  American  market 
u  an  lmpK)ria;it   factor  of  world  trnde.) 

I'he  EC's  trade  approach  Is  equally  "open" 
In  Its  relations  with  developing  nations.  The 
EC  was  the  first  economic  enuty  to  follow  a 
UN.  recommendation  Intended  to  promote 
lndustr!a!lzatl.>n  through  tnule  with  the  de- 
veloping uatlona  of  the  world  On  June  1st 
of  this  year,  the  EC  aboll.shed  completely  Its 
cu.stom.i  duties  on  Import.s  of  finlsiied  and 
soml-finlshed  goods  produced  by  91  develop- 
ing countries  In  addition  to  these  general- 
ized trade  preferences  applicable  to  the  de- 
veloping countrlee,  the  tx>miuuulty  felt  it 
had  a  special  responsibility  towards  a  num- 
ber of  specific  African  and  Mediterranean 
countries.  The  latter  enjoy  not  only  trade 
preferences,  but  also  sp>eclal  financial  and 
technical  assistance  programs. 

Calcuiated  on  the  basl.s  of  GNP  percent- 
ages, the  total  European  Community  cuu- 
trtbutlon  to  development  aid  was  1.2  per  cent 
(whereas  the  US.  share.  In  relation  to  Its 
GNP,  amounts  to  S  per  cent)    In   19«9 

American  fears  and  criticisms  towards  the 
Buropean  Community  are  greatest  in  the  field 
of  agriculture.  Preocctipatlons  dwell  bcjth  on 
aocess  to  the  Conimunuy  s  agricultural  nuur- 
kev  and  acceas  to  thud  country  uutxkeUr 
wh«re  US.  farm  exp/rUi  meet  competltJoii 
from  European  farm  exports  aided  by  sub- 
sidies. 

The  fact  is  that  the  European  Community 
reni.Uns  the  largest  market  by  far  for  US. 
agricultural  exports,  which  toUalled  1  6  bil- 
lion (FOB)  Ui  1970.  Since  1964.  the  last  year 
before  the  effects  of  the  Common  Agricul- 
tural Policy  (CAP)  made  them.selvea  felt-  tlie 
Common  Market  share  ot  American  farm  ex- 
ports has  renuilued  steady  ibctweeu  21%  and 
23  ;  i . 

During  this  period.  American  farm  ex- 
ports to  the  CummuiiUy  grrw  by  25 'r  com- 
pared to  20";  to  the  whole  world  and  6  8% 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  Not  all  of  the  US 
agrlculttiral  produce  has  scored  the  fabulou.i 
growth  of  soybean  exports  to  the  Buropean 
Community  (91^  over  the  past  five  years) 
Exports  of  other  agricultural  commodities  re- 
mained stable,  some  have  even   dropped 

Naturally,  such  divergent  developments  re- 
fieet  problems  for  which  the  CAP  serves  as 
an  easy  scapegoat  There  Is  also  the  problem 
of  conflicting  Interests  between  Amertcan 
producers  and  exporters  of  interchangeable 
and  competing  prodticta 

Pony  per  cent  ot  US    farm  exports  enter 
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the  CommuiUty  facing  neither  duties  nor 
quota  restrictions.  The  other  sixty  per  cent 
undergo  what  Is  called  a  variable  levy  or 
tariff  which  Is  the  basic  CAP  Instrument  of 
protecting  the  Buropean  fanner  against  a 
chaotic  world  market,  against  the  world  mar- 
kefs  abnormally  low  prices  There  Is  no  jxjUit 
In  denying  that  such  protection  exists 
arovmd  the  European  agricultural  market 
But  there  Is  no  point  either  In  pretending 
that  a  totally  open,  non-protected  agricul- 
tural market  exists  In  any  of  the  Indus- 
trialized states  we  know.  The  methods  and 
devices  of  protection  may  be  different  from 
one  country  to  another,  but  they  exist  In 
every  country. 

The  US  protective  system  mainly  consists 
of  quotas.  The  European  Community  has 
the  variable  levies  Should  we  make  a  com- 
parison of  protection  In  the  US  and  the 
Etiropean  C-ommunlty'  Suppoelng,  for  exam- 
ple, all  stipports  In  all  forms  were  dlsoon- 
tlntied  both  In  the  U.S  and  the  Common 
Market  TTils  would  come  to  a  $:..300  per 
capita  Income  drop  In  the  V B  and  a  *840  per 
capita  drop  In  the  European  Community  In 
other  words,  competition  between  agriculture 
of  different  countries  amount.s  In  fact  to  com- 
petition between  public  treasuries  of  these 
same  countries 

Actually  the  Eurt>pean  Community  has 
tried  to  get  to  the  roots  of  the  agricultural 
policies.  Such  an  approach  was  offered  during 
the  Kennedy  Round    The  US    said  no. 

Will  Britain's  entry  Into  the  Common 
Market  have  an  Impact  on  the  agricultural 
world  trade''  The  answer  Is  yes  What  exact- 
ly the  Impact  will  be  Is  difficult  to  predict 
"There  will  be  no  problem  of  course,  for  pnxl- 
ucts  that  have  no  tariffs,  such  as  soybeans 
(The  U.K  will  have  to  eliminate  its  present 
10':  duty  on  scjybeans  Most  of  the  agricul- 
tural products  for  which  British  entry  nvay 
cause  a  change  In  trade  patterns — butter. 
bacon,  sugar — are  not  of  major  importance 
to  U.8    exjxjrters  ) 

At  any  rate,  the  European  Conununlty  Is 
committed  to  take  special  measures  to  avoid 
adverse  effects  to  third  countries  Mr  Mans- 
holt,  who  Is  the  CAPs  chief  architect  and 
manager,  made  this  clear  In  a  Minneapolis 
speech  a  few  months  ago. 

The  Implication  Is  that  the  CAP  Is  not 
a  rigid  set  of  protectionist  devices.  It  Is  a 
practical  and  relatively  homogeneous  system, 
replacing  the  previously  existing  panoplies  of 
different  national — and  often  very  restrict- 
ive— regulations  In  the  field  of  agriculture 
It  Is  conceived  according  to  European  agri- 
cultural situations,  yet  It  also  takes  into 
account  the  Interest  of  Europe's  traditional 
trade  partners 

Finally,  the  CAP  Is  the  prerequisite  for  the 
strxictural  changes  that  will  allow  Europe  to 
achieve   euccesa^ully   Its   green    revolution 

Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  total  working 
population  In  the  European  Community  Is 
still  employed  In  agriculture  The  correspond- 
ing figure  for  the  United  States  Is  four  per 
cent 

Half  a  million  people  will  leave  the  agri- 
cultural sector  In  Europe  every  year  In  the 
coming  decade 

Allowing  this  massive  process  to  take  place 
smoothly  Is  one  of  the  goals  of  the  CAP 

You  naturally  expect  this  survey  of  Euro- 
pean-American economic  relations  to  Include 
some  comment  or  reaction  from  me  on  the 
present  economic  and  monetary  situation, 
and  on  the  possible  repercussions  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  European  Community  as  well  as 
on  our  mutual  relationship. 

President  Nixon  said  that  reactions  abroad 
to  his  NBP  were  "measured  and  construc- 
tive". Tills  IB  oertainiy  the  oaae  for  the  EC 
Indeed,  Immediate  retaliation  or  trade  war 
were  ruled  out.  The  EC.  oountries  also  have 
reached  a  common  poaltlon  establishing  the 
groundrtUes  for  a  thorough  and  far-reach- 
ing reform  of  the  international  monetary 
system. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Yet.  m  the  New  Economic  Policy  Package, 
a  number  of  measures  are  seen  as  unilateral 
moves  which  violate  existing  international 
monetary  and  trade  nUea  and  which  hit 
Buropean   economies  very  hard. 

1  The  floating  of  the  dollar  actually  dis- 
mantled the  whole  basis  and  framework  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  monetary  sj-stem  estab- 
Uf-hed  some  28  years  ago 

a  The  ten  per  cent  surcharge  hits  about 
88  per  cent  of  European  exports  on  the  U.S 
market  and  Is  likely  to  worsen  the  already 
existing  European  trade  deficit  with  the 
US  It  also  annuls  unilaterally  the  effects  of 
the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations. 

3.  The  10  per  cent  credit  on  new  invest- 
ments Includes  an  additional  trade  dl.=  - 
crlniinatlon~ln  fact,  it  is  a  typical  example 
of  a  very  si/ahle  non-tarlfl  barrier  since 
this  tax  credit  Is  applicable  only  If  the  In- 
vestments concerned  relate  to  equipment 
made  In  the  USA. 

4  The  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
poration Is  seen  as  a  form  of  export  subsidy 

The  cumulative  consequences  of  these 
measures  provoke  a  sudden  shift  In  tariff 
barrier?  of  up  to  301  for  some  European 
goods 

Some  of  these  problems  -like  the  floating 
of  the  dollar  and  the  10"*,  surcharge — are 
iinderstood  to  be  of  a  tempornry  nature  Yet 
no  Indication  exists  as  to  how  temporary 
these  measures  will  be  Consequently,  the 
whole  world  and  especially  Western  Europe 
feels  not  only  the  shock  effect  of  the  meas- 
ures but  finds  It  extremely  difficult  to  cope 
constructively  with  the  situation 

Above  all.  the  decisions  announced  by 
President  Nixon  on  August  16th  are  seen  by 
Europeans  not  as  a  routine  economic  In- 
cident but  as  a  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  international,  political,  economic  and 
monetary  developments. 

The  problems  deriving  from  the  US  deci- 
sions not  only  Involve  the  reform  of  the 
International  monetary  system  and  the 
elimination  of  obstacles  to  world  trade 
These  problems  are  also  connected  with 
financial  participation  in  defense  The 
crucial  Issue  is  not  the  dollar  but  the  re- 
shaping of  the  monetary,  commercial  and 
political  pattern  of  the  West. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  assume  that  simple  an- 
swers can  be  found  to  the  problems  we  face 
Also.  In  this  Initial  phase  of  a  vast  process 
of  global  readjustments,  we  must  realize 
that  tactical  considerations  play  an  Impor- 
tant part  which,  most  likely,  wUl  be  an 
additional   obstacle   to   immediate  solutions. 

Unfortunately,  the  European  Conununlty 
Is  confronted  with  this  external  process  of 
readjustment  at  a  time  when  it  is  also  go- 
ing through  a  delicate  phase  of  internal 
readjustment  the  transition  from  a  Com- 
munity of  six  nations  Into  a  Community  of 
ten  nations  and  the  building  of  its  own 
economic  and  monetary  union. 

Consequently,  the  first  priority  of  the 
Community  will  Ise  to  strengthen  Its  owm 
structure,  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  a 
return  to  national  bilateralism  which  would 
deprive  the  Etiropean  Community  of  its  only 
weapon:  concerted  action  to  defend  the  in- 
terest of  its  oountrles.  Together,  the  Com- 
munity oovmtrtes  from  the  most  formidable 
trading  and  monetary  unit  In  the  world. 
Divided  we  have  the  means  neither  to  defend 
our  interest  nor  to  parti slpate  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  better  international  monetary 
order. 

The  other  goal  of  the  Community  will  be 
to  prevent  forthcoming  developments  from 
leading  to  a  worldwide  recession. 

Until  recently,  Initiatives  of  the  U.S. 
Government  provoked  criticisms  but  no 
concrete  and  constructive  proposals  from 
the  European  side.  The  mld-Attgust  uni- 
lateral American  measuree  dramatised  the 
ineffectual  decision-making  machinery  of 
the  European  Community. 

However,  the  most  recent  Common  Mar- 
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ket'B  Council  of  Ministers  meeting  to 
Brussels  as  well  as  the  "Oroup  of  Ten" 
meeting  in  London,  demonstrated  ttiat 
European  cohesion  is  improving. 

It  must  be  stresjied  that  the  emerging  Eu- 
ropean cohesion  and  solidarity  is  not 
oriented  against  anylK>dy  and  certaimy  not 
against  the  United  SUtes  It  is  fuUy  under- 
stood In  Europe  that  U  is  In  no»)ody'e  in- 
tereet  not  to  help  the  United  States  out  of 
its  presei.t  difficulties  But  in  order  to  be 
successful,  our  cooperation  must  be  a  two- 
way  movement  This  very  ides  of  mutual 
concessions  underlies  the  European  Com- 
munity's latest  pasltlons 

1  I  "The  reforms  to  be  carried  out  within 
the  international  monetary  system  must 
re.spect  the  principle  o!  fixed  parities  Such 
a  system  l£  i^iecee&ary  for  the  orderly  transac- 
tion and  expansion  of  trade.  In  which  the 
Community,  as  the  most  Important  trading 
unit    Is  particularly  Interested 

This  will  only  be  possible  If  a  differenti- 
ated realignment  U  Introduced  In  parity 
relations  between  currencies  of  industrial- 
ized countries.  Such  a  realignment  should 
include  the  currencies  of  all  countries  con- 
cerned, including  the  dollar 

21  The  correct  functioning  of  such  a  re- 
formed international  monetary  system  re- 
quire^ measures  such  as  a  limited  increase 
in  fluctuation  bands  in  order  to  compen- 
sate lor  the  consequences  of  interest  rale  dif- 
ferences and  of  appropriate  measures  to  dis- 
courage short-term  capital  movements. 

3  1  International  reserve  assets  will  con- 
tinue to  depend  upon  gold,  and  to  an  In- 
creasing degree  upon  a  collectively  and  In- 
ternationally created  and  managed  reserve 
svbtem  This  tails  for  the  adaptation  and  the 
development  of  the  special  drawing  right* 
fvstem  in  connection  with  a  gradual  de- 
crease in  the  Importance  of  national  cur- 
rencies  as   re-serve   assets 

4  1  TTie  new  Intenxatlon&l  payments  bal- 
ance can  only  be  maintained  If  In  tbe  fu- 
ture, all  countries  or  associations  of  coun- 
tries respect  the  obligations  Involved  In  the 
adjustment  process  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  If  they  Implement  appropriate 
internal  policies. 

5'  Within  the  framework  of  the  reformed 
international  monetary  SN-stem  the  author- 
ity and  range  of  action  of  the  I.M.F  must  be 
reinforced  in  all  fields  of  competence 

I  started  on  a  literary  note  I  msy  Just  as 
well  end  the  same  way  The  word  "crisis'  la 
expressed  In  Chinese  with  two  different 
signs:  the  first  sign  means  "risk",  the  sec- 
ond opportunities '.  This  Is.  In  short,  the 
state  of  affairs  that  confront  the  UjS..  Eu- 
rope, and  U.S  -European  relauons  today 


PROJECT  PRAYESR 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or    MICHICA>- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  September  21. 
1971,  218  Members  of  this  dlstlngtiished 
body  utilized  the  discharge  petition  to 
bring  Hotise  Joint  Resolution  191 — the 
voluntary  schooi  prayer  amendment — to 
the  floor  for  a  vote  scheduled  Monday, 
November  8,  1971. 

Each  day  since  that  historic  action  by 
my  colleagues.  Project  Prayer  has  re- 
ported mounting  support  from  Individu- 
als, organisations  and  church  groups 
throtwhout  America.  Iiicluded  ajc  the 
38,000  churches  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Evangelicals,  the  Callfomla 
American  CotmcU  of  Christian  Churches, 
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and  the  more  than  3 '  i  million  members 
of  Project  Prayer  Itself. 

One  of  the  Individuals  to  add  his  sup- 
port as  an  advisory  board  member  of 
Projet-t  Prayer  Ls  one  of  the  mo«t  highly 
respected  businessmen  in  the  world.  Hi.s 
name  appears  on  beautiful  buildings  in 
major  cities  everywhere.  His  civic  and 
philantliropic  contributions  are  legend. 
For  in  all  his  work,  there  Is  a  dedication 
u>  hxs  fellow  man.  his  Nation,  and  Ui 
God.  He  la  truly  a  perfect  example  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  and  deeply  be- 
lieves we  are  one  Nation  under  Ood 

Several  years  ago  this  gentleman  com- 
posed a  prayer  for  peace.  Neither  he,  nor 
I.  Ls  suggesting  this  prayer  he  authored 
be  used  as  tlie  prayer  to  be  used  in  our 
public  schools  wlien  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 191  becomes  a  part  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. However,  as  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  board  of  Project 
Prayer  and  its  3^2  million  members  who 
have  led  the  battle  for  voluntary  prayer 
in  our  public  schools.  I  believe  it  quite 
appropriate  to  insert  tlus  magnificent 
prayer  in  the  Record  along  with  the 
knowledge  that  such  a  great  American  Ls 
on  the  team  asking  for  a  yea  vote  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  191.  Following 
is  the  prayer  written  by  Conrad  N.  Hil- 
ton, the  outstanding  American  I  have 
been  speaking  about. 

Oum  Pathzs  IK  Hkavkm 

(■Written  by  Conrad  N  Hilton,  member, 
advisory  board.  Project  Prayer) 

We  pray  that  You  save  us  from  ourselves. 

The  world  thai  You  have  made  for  us.  to 
live  In  p«ace.  we  have  ouule  lulo  an  armed 
camp.  We  live  la  tear  ui  war  to  come. 

We  are  alraid  of  'the  terror  that  flies  by 
riigltt.  aitd  tixe  arrow  tbat  Hies  by  day.  Uie 
pestilence  Lbat  walks  in  darkness  aiid  ihe 
destruction    tliat    wastes   at    noou-day.  " 

We  have  turned  from  You  to  go  our  selfish 
vay. 

We  tiare  broken  Your  commandments  and 
denied  Your  truth.  We  have  leXt  Your  altars 
l<>  .serve  Lbe  false  gods  of  money  and  pleasure 
and  power 

PorglTe  us  arid  help  us 

Now.  darkuesa  gathers  ar(>und  us  and  o-f 
are  confused  In  aU  our  counsels  Losing  faith 
In  You.  we  lose  faith  lu  ourselves 

losplre  us  with  wtsdom.  all  of  us  ol  every 
Ci.lor.  race  and  creed,  to  use  our  wealth,  our 
strength  to  help  our  brother,  Instead  of  de- 
ctroylng  hlm. 

Help  us  to  do  Tour  will  as  It  Ls  done  In 
heaven  and  to  l>e  worthy  of  Tour  promise 
of  pestce  on  earth. 

PUl  us  with  new  faith,  new  strength  and 
new  courage,  that  we  may  win  the  Battle  for 
Peace. 

Be  swift  to  save  u.s.  dear  God.  Before  the 
darkness  falls 
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Mr  QAYTXJS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of 
wage  and  price  controls  as  a  weapon  to 
combat  inflation  has  triggered  a  wave 
of  controversy  and  specnlatlon  through- 
out the  Nation.  There  are  varied  opinions 
as  to  what  effect  these  measores  will  have 
on  our  economy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Walter  J  Burke,  secretary -treas- 
urer of  the  United  Steel  workers  of 
America,  has  outlined  his  opinion  about 
the  administration's  action.  Because  the 
iasue  la  of  major  Importance  and  Interest 
today.  I  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  include 
Mr.  Burke's  comments  in  the  Rxcord 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
confident  they  will  find  them  interesting 
and  informative. 

The  remarks  follow: 

REMARjut  or  Wai  rm  J     Bitkjic 

President  Abel  In  his  remarks  to  joxi  this 
morning,  said  that  I  would  talk  to  you  thl.s 
afternoon  about  some  of  the  things  your 
Union  has  been  doing  concerning  the  pres- 
ent wage  freeze  I  think  what  Abe  really 
meant  to  .say  was  that  I  wotild  discuss,  in 
part,  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  about 
the  wage  freeze  as  it  affects  many  of  our 
memt>ers 

In  recent  weeks.  Abe.  and  several  members 
of  ovu:  legal  and  technical  staff,  have  alxnoet 
l>ecome  Pittsburgh  to  Washington  conunut- 
ers.  Numercnis  meetings  have  been  held  with 
Labor  Department  peuple,  cabinet  officers, 
and  highly  placed  PresidentUU  advisors,  in 
an  atten.pt  to  obtain  some  relaxation  or  at 
least  clarification  of  President  NUon's  wage- 
freeze  executive  order  With  one  happy  e«- 
ceptUin,  these  efforts  have  been  to  no  avail 
The  freeze  Ls  vn  with  a  vengeance,  and 
the  Nlxon-Connally  crew  which  is  admlnle- 
terlng  ai  d  Interpretujg  the  freeze  order,  are 
pre-cond.tloued  to  say  no  —even  befure 
you  ask  for  approval  of  a  newly  negotiated 
or  contractually  due  wage  or  fringe  benefit 
It  has  become  painfully — and  yea.  If  you 
wUl  pardon  the  expreaalon  "crystal  clear'- 
that  the  Nixon  administration  has  no  Inten- 
tion of  relaxing  the  freeae.  or  making  spei  lai 
ex'-eptlona  to  it  for  at  least  the  perHxl  prior 
to  Noveiiit>er  I3tt\ 

The  one  happy  exception  to  this  hard- 
noeed  position  baa  u>  do  with  the  continued 
Implementation  of  our  Incentive  arbttratloi: 
award  I  urMierstand  that  Bruce  Thrasher 
touched  briefly  on  this  matter- -but  It  bears 
re-emphasls  After  a  great  deal  of  dlacusBlon 
between  President  Abel.  Bernle  Kleiman  and 
Billot  BredholT  reprenentlng  oMr  Union — and 
Presidential  Advisor  Oeorfre  Shultjs — followed 
by  a  meeting  of  ovir  Jim  Orlffln  and  Ben 
Fischer  with  Nixon's  Presidential  AMtstant 
Arnold  Weber,  a  letter  was  addresned  to  Presi- 
dent Abel  relative  to  the  Incentive  award  Im- 
plementation problem  I  would  like  to  read  it 
to  yoti  at  this  time: 

ExEcirrivr  OmcjE  ur  th»  Paxsi- 
DKNT.   Cost  or  Living  Council. 
Washington,  DC,  September  IS,  JS7J 
Mr  I.  W   .Kami.. 

PrrsitU-nt    United  SteeltDOrkers  o/  America, 
Ptltthurg'^     Pa.. 

Dear  Mb.  Abel:  I  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity U3  meet  witii  Mr  PWsrher  and  Mr 
OrifTin  of  your  staff,  Mr.  Shaver  of  U.S  Bteel. 
and  Mr.  O'Coonell  of  Bethlehem  Bteel.  to  dlft- 
cusa  the  extenalon  of  Incentive  rystema  to 
addltlonsLl  employees  In  selected  steel  plants 

The  CouncU  has  now  reviewed  the  details 
of  your  contract  and  tlis  application  of 
Council  policy  to  the  admlnlt^tratlon  of  the 
contract  and  the  subsequent  Arbttratlo:i 
Award  I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  tivat  you 
may  proceed  to  Implement  the  Arbitration 
Award  The  extension  of  the  incentive  plans 
to  additional  employee*  under  the  terms  of 
the  Arbitration  Award  Is  totally  conatetent 
with  the  policies  that  have  been  eetabliahed 
by  the  Coat  at  LlTtr^  Council 

If  I  may  b*  of  further  aasutanre  please  Ao 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know 
Sincerely. 

Akhold  R    Webeb, 
erecMttre  tHrertor  ana  Special  AnsUtant 
to  the  President. 

Tou  wli:  note,  from  Mr.  Weber's  letter,  that 
representatives    of    the   basic   steel    Industry 
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did  Join  with  us  In  our  succesaful  endeavor 
to  secure  approval  for  the  conUnued  Imple- 
mentation of  our  inoenttve  award.  I  am  sure 
their   presence   was  most  helpful. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  bowever.  It  Is 
quite  apparent  that  for  the  present,  we  must 
resign  ourselves  to  a  "status-quo"  on  wage 
and  fringe  benefit  Improrements  corered  by 
the  Presidential  "  quick -freeae"  order — at 
least  un«l  November  7Sth 

What  may  happen  after  Novemtier  ISth  Is 
a  different  matter  and  I  would  like  to  use  the 
balance  of  my  allotted  time  to  talk  to  you 
briefly  about  the  freeze  Itself,  and  at  slightly 
preater  length  about  what  we  think  the  fu- 
ture may  hold 

In  planning  this  Conference,  we  Initially 
considered  having  our  attorneys.  Bernle  KJel- 
mau  and  Elllol  Bredhoff.  speak  to  you  about 
the  present  90-day  freeze  of  wages.  The  more 
we  thought  about  It.  however,  the  more  ap- 
parent It  became  that  there  really  Isn't  much 
to  say  on  that  subject  Simply  stated — wages 
aiid  fringe  beneBts  are  frocen  at  the  levels  of 
August  15th  They  wlU  remain  In  the  Nixon 
deep-freeze  unUJ  Novenxber  13th.  and  that  s 
It.  If  any  of  you  have  special  problems  or 
questions,  Bernle  and  DUot  wUl  be  with  yoi 
tomorrow  and  Friday  and  may  be  able  to  help 
yon. 

Next  we  thought  of  trying  to  give  you  sorne 
sort  of  meaningful  prediction  as  to  wtiat  we 
expect  to  come  after  November  13th.  but  we 
discarded  that  Idea  too  No  one  can  concelv- 
ablv  predict  what  I^resldenl  Nixon  wUl  do.  As 
evldenc*  of  this,  let  roe  review  with  >x>u  ad- 
ministration statements  leading  up  to  the 
Aug.iBt  16th  freeze.  Seven  weeks  before  Au- 
gust ISth.  Treasury  Secretary  Connally 
solemnly  assured  the  nation  that  no  wage- 
price  controls  were  being  considered  Two 
weeks  before  AugMSt  15th,  President  Nixon 
h)m.'*elf  In  a  press  conference,  rejected  the 
Idea  of  wage  and  price  controls.  Then,  on 
Augiibt  15th.  he  froze  all  wages  and  some 
prices  Obviously  we  are  dealing  with  a  Pres- 
ident whone  actions  are  Impossible  to  predict 
However,  unless  there  Is  another  complete 
revor^al  of  Presidential  policy,  we  think  It  Is 
verv  likely  there  will  be  some  sort  of  con- 
trols, or  at  least  restraints,  on  wages  after 
November  13th.  Therefore,  we  decided  that 
rather  than  try  to  predict  what  will  happen, 
the  thing  we  might  discuss  today  Is  what 
should  happen  If  we  are  to  hare  a  controlled 
economy.  If  there  are  to  be  controls,  what 
kind  of  controls  should  they  be? 

let  us  go  back  a  few  years  In  history.  We 
luive  experienced  wage  controls  twice  since 
our  Union  was  organized  In  the  1930's.  and 
as  a  result,  we  learned  something  about  wage 
controls  aiul  how  they  operate. 

Wages  were  coiitrol'.ed  during  World  War 
II.  from  1»42  through  lk>45.  Tl»ey  were  not 
froaen — they  were  controUed  ~  by  a  War  L*- 
tKir  Board  on  which  labor,  management,  and 
the  public  each  had  equal  representation. 

Under  the  policies  ftdnptpd  hy  the  War 
Labor  Board,  an  Initial  round  of  wage  In- 
creases was  permuted,  up  to  a  total  of  16% 
above  the  levels  of  January  1.  1041  ThU  was 
the  so-called  Uttle  Steel  "  formiUa.  tuised 
on  a  monumental  caac  our  Uulon  preaeuted 
to  the  Board.  Tht  application  of  this 
formula  was  Justifle  i  ou  the  basis  of  a 
projected  16 '«  Increaae  In  the  cost  of  living 
t>etween  January  1.  1B41  and  8epteint>er  15, 
1U4J.  No  further  coet-of-llvlng  Increases 
were  permitted  during  World  War  XL 

However,  various  other  types  of  wage  In- 
creases were  permitted — and  even  en- 
couraged. The  AfBt  of  thess  was  approvable 
to  corrsct  what  were  cailsd  "sub-standard  ' 
wages.  Anything  below  bOi  an  hour  was 
Initially  consUtsred  lubetandanl  and  this 
fVure  was  latar  Incraaaed  to  66<.  It  Is  hard  to 
t>elleve  wagss  oould  have  t>sen  Utai  low  Just 
thirty  years  ago,  but  a  lot  of  ihant  were ! 
The  next  type  of  wage  Increases  the  Board 
permuted  were  those  based  on  inequities 
between    plants    within    an    area     The    War 
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L^bor  Board  established  "gomg  wage  rates " 
for  key  occupations  In  labor  market  areas. 
Companies  and  unions  were  permitted  to 
negotiate  Increases  to  bring  wortcers  In  these 
occupations  up  to  the  going  rate.  Ottier  Jobs 
might  then  be  rataed  to  maintain  a  fair 
rate  structure  within  a  plant. 

Fringe  beneAts  were  also  controlled,  but 
not  frozen.  During  the  control  era,  our 
union  was  able  to  Initiate  some  of  the  first 
paid  vacation  plans  for  industrial  workers 
m  America,  and  other  so-called  fringe  bene- 
fits, by  means  of  favorable  War  Labor  Board 
decisions. 

Various  other  types  of  wage  increases 
could  be  negotiated  under  special  clrcum- 
stanoes.  which  I  %'on't  take  the  time  to  de- 
tail here  today.  All  of  theui  had  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Board,  however  Its  Hklao 
Important  to  note  that  any  reduction  In 
pay  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  before 
It  could  l>e  put  Into  effect,  during  the  World 
War  II  oontrtri  era. 

At  no  time  during  that  great  natloiial 
emergexMry  did  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  attempt  to  take  away  by  law  the 
fundamental  ecoiioinic  recourse  of  the 
American  workers  the  right  to  strike.  How- 
ever, under  the  leadership  of  Phil  Murray. 
our  Dnion  and  all  other  CIO  unions  volun- 
tarily pledged  not  to  strike  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  emergency.  As  an  alternative, 
agreement  was  reached  to  refer  disputes  to 
the  War  Labor  Board,  or  other  appropriate 
tripartite  government  agencies  for  hearing 
and  settlement.  In  return,  the  government 
pledged  Itself  to  give  us  a  fair  hearing  and 
honorable  decisions  and  further  agreed  to 
appoint  boiia  fide  labor  representatives  in 
all  such  agencies  to  participate  Ui  maUng 
the  final  decision 

The  system  of  controls  developed  durliiK 
World  War  U  was  not  perfect,  but  it  worked 
Moet  union  members  fulfilled  the  no-strlke 
pledge  made  by  their  organizations  Most 
of  the  time  they  were  able  to  get  a  re«8on- 
able  degree  of  economic  Ju&Uce  from  the 
Board  and  Agency  decislous  which  were 
made,  although  sometimes  It  took  many 
months 

Our  Cooperative  Wage  Study  program,  for 
ekample — the  greatest  effort  ever  made  to 
create  (air  wage  structures  throughout  an 
American  Industry — was  originally  the  result 
of  a  War  I^ttor  Board  decision,  handed  down 
In  1944  In  the  absence  of  such  Board  action, 
we  would  have  been  required  to  strike  the 
steel  Industry  for  a  long  time  to  force  man- 
agement to  agree  to  the  kind  of  wage  rate 
structure  Involved  m  the  CWS  program,  to 
aay  nothing  of  reaching  agreement  on  It-" 
cost.  Instead  of  a  long  and  costly  strike  to 
accomplish  this  goal,  we  reached  It  through 
an  order  from  the  War  Labor  Board  reqiUrlug 
the  companies  to  Join  with  us  In  this  pro- 
gram 

In  aplte  of  government  restrictions  and 
red  tape  which  existed  during  World  War 
II.  things  were  not  all  bad  Tbc  Amerlcaxi 
labor  movement  Increased  Its  total  membor- 
ship  from  at>out  y-mlUlon  members  to  15- 
minton  members,  or  by  two-thirds,  during 
this  period  Tills  growth  would  never  have 
been  possible  If  workers  had  not  oome  to 
believe  they  cxjuld  best  secure  eooDomlc  Jus- 
tice from  government  tx>anls  and  agencies, 
by  being  members  of  organised  labor.  Follow- 
ing World  War  II.  controls  were  removed. 
and  America  returned  to  a  normal  economy, 
generally  free  of  government  wage-price  con- 
trols Then  came  Korea. 

During  ttos  Korean  War  we  experienced 
a  second  period  of  wage-prloe  controls  which 
ran  from  January  1,  1061  to  February,  lO&S. 
Once  again,  tripartite  wage  boards  were 
created,  at  both  nation-wide  and  regional 
levels,  wltb  representatlrea  of  both  labor  and 
business,  as  wall  as  the  public  ssrving 
thereon. 

The  controls  wsre  very  sUnUar  to  tboss 
which    existed    during    World    War    II.    but 


they  did  differ  in  eertam  Important  respects 
For  example — during  tl:^  Koreaa  war  period, 
the  national  Board  decliled  very  aarly  In  Us 
axistenoe  to  permit  ooet-ot -living  Increases. 
Productivity  Increases  were  also  permlasible. 
where  provided  for  La  union  cofltracu. 

Under  a  ooet  of  living  criteria,  an  Increase 
to  bring  wages  up  to  iO'i  above  the  levels  of 
a  year  prior  to  the  lostltutlon  of  controls, 
tor  January.  1060)  were  automatically 
allowed.  Coet-of-ilvlng  lacrea^es  based  on  In- 
creases In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  there - 
tifber   were    also   aUowed   automatically. 

Where  union  contracts  contained  bulll-lri 
■productivity-Increase  '  provlalona,  these  were 
allowed  to  operate.  SlmUar  Increases,  geared 
to  productivity,  on  a  newly  negotiated  basis 
were  also  permitted,  lu  most  cases. 

Inequities  between  plants  In  an  area,  or 
in  an  induatry,  were  dealt  with  on  a  ca»e-by- 
case  biKls — as  In  World  War  n.  Liberal  fringe 
benefit  improvements  were  also  allowed  Our 
Union  bad  won  Its  first  pension  and  in- 
surance programs  In  basic  steel  shortly  tiefore 
the  Korean  Wax  freeae  began.  Many  of  the 
first  such  pian«  In  fabricating  planU  were 
installed  with  Board  approval  during  the 
Korean  War  control  period. 

Near  the  end  of  the  Korean  War.  Congress 
amended  the  E>efense  Production  Act  vo 
provide  for  automatic  approval  of  any  wage 
Increase  needed  to  wipe  out  rates  below  $1.00 
an  hour  Again,  it's  hard  to  believe  wages 
were  so  low  Just  two  decades  ago — but  they 
were! 

A  very  Important  feature  of  wage  controls 
during  the  Korean  War,  to  steelwoi-kers.  was 
the  so-called  'tandem  theory."  Coder  this 
yardstick,  any  plant  or  compfiny  oould  ob- 
tain Board  approval  of  a  settlement  with 
our  Union  If  It  followed  the  jjattem  of  the 
1052  basic  ateel  settlement,  and  If  It  could 
be  shown  that  pa&t  aetilements  In  that  com- 
pany generally  had  followed  the  bfislc  steel 
pattern  This  approach  enabled  us  to  do 
during  both  wars  exactly  what  the  Nixon - 
Connally  Council  on  Economic  Policy  now 
decrees  we  cannot  do  under  the  present  wage 
freere 

It  is  lnoor»oeivable  to  us  that  a  similar 
tandem  approach  will  not  be  the  very  least 
Which  Is  permitted  during  any  "phase  n 
control  program  establlahied  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  Anything  le«  would  per- 
petuate an  extreme  Injustice  to  our  affected 
menrjbershlp. 

Out  of  these  experiences  during  the  IMO  s 
and  I850's  we  learned  how  to  play  our  part 
as  a  major,  responsible  union  In  the  deci- 
sion-making machinery  Many  technicians 
and  leaders  from  the  Steelworkera  Union 
were  members  of  the  various  beards  Inrtdved 
Through  them  we  made  a  constructlTe  con- 
tribution to  working  people,  and  to  our 
country  as  a  whole.  We  also  gained  much 
additional  Invaluable  experlanoe. 

We  learned  that  wage  and  price  controls 
were  not  totally  bad  for  unions  or  for  union 
members,  If  they  were  administered  fairly 
and  Impartially  In  terms  of  economic  Jus- 
tice, we  learned  how  to  get  Just  about  what 
we  were  strong  enotigh  to  have  taken  by  a 
strike  If  there  had  been  no  controls.  We 
learned  how  to  use  our  atrength  to  help  and 
assist  our  brothers  and  sisters  m  weaker 
unions.  And  we  learned  how  to  use  our 
■trength  to  help  unorganlred  workers  orga- 
nise themselves  and  secure,  through  a  trade 
union,  some  naeasure  of  eoooomlc  Justice  As 
a  result  of  what  ws  learned,  we  do  not  fear 
the  principle  of  eren-handed  controls,  as 
such. 

It  goes  without  saying,  bowever,  that  any 
system  of  controls  which  may  be  Instituted 
by  government  must  permit  Unions  like 
ours  to  receive  wage  ana  fringe  benefit  Im- 
provements Which  have  been  negotiated  In 
good  faith  prior  to  the  freeas  through  the 
pirooass  of  frsc  oolIsctlTS  bargaining  This  Is 
a  must  I 

Now,  I  must  point  out  three  major  differ- 


ences between  oonditions  which  existed  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  condition  we  find  our- 
selves In  today  One  Is  pwd.  and  two  are  In 
my  opinion  very  bad.  Tbe  "good  ne»v»,"  as  I 
ae«  It.  Is  that  there  ts  no  need  for  rationing 
goods  at  this  time.  Some  of  the  worst  head- 
aches for  workers  during  World  War  II  were 
the  result  of  abortagee  of  goods  and  the 
Introduction  ol  rationing — not  from  con- 
trolled pneea  and  wages.  We  have  no  short- 
age ol  goods  In  our  present  EUuatlon  and 
this  is  ,  .n  the  happy  side 

But  Just  as  there  Is  a  surplus  of  gocds 
now,  there  Is  also  a  surplus  of  workers  In 
relation  to  available  Jobs,  and  that's  part  of 
the  bad  news!  Instead  of  a  labor  ahorta^ 
such  as  we  had  :n  our  wartime  ezperlenoes. 
we  now  have  a  labor  surplus,  'with  widespread 
unemployment  Back  In  the  forties  and  early 
fifues.  compames  were  bidding  against  each 
other  for  labor,  and  as  a  result  the  com- 
panies often  -wanted  and  needed  to  raise 
their  wage  scale  They  helped  us  perstiade  the 
boards  tc  grant  wage  Increases  I  do  not 
expect  very  mjcb  such  help  In  this  present 
sliuatior:  As  a  nuitter  of  fact.  1  expect  the 
reverse,  with  companies  refusing  to  Join 
with  us  in  Joint  requests  tor  wage  Increase 
approval. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  the  worst,  differ- 
ence between  the  wartime  controls  and  what 
vre  can  look  forward  to  now  Is  not  ecoDomic 
It  is  political.  American  latx>r  has  never  be- 
fore faced  wage-price  controls  under  a  gov- 
ernment administration  led  by  men  with 
political  and  economic  ideologies  like  Nixon 
Agnew  and  Connally. 

Even  as  far  back  as  World  War  I  the  eco- 
nomic controls  were  imposed  by  the  Derso- 
cratic  AdnUmstratlon  of  Woodrow  Wilson  He 
was  the  first  President  elected  with  labor 
support  and  labor  votes  slnoe  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  last  tmtil 
Franklin  Boosevelt.  During  World  War  H— 
lalKir's  frtoid.  Prankllo  D  Rooaevelt.  set  up 
the  War  Latior  Board  machinery  and  ap- 
pointed Its  members  During  the  Korean  War 
another  Democrat  and  good  friend  of  the 
Steel  workers'  Union,  Harry  Truman  was 
making  the  appolntn>entt  and  deciding  the 
tough  problems 

Now.  unfortunately  we  face  a  different 
type  of  man  ae  PreMdent.  representing  the 
political  party  of  big  business  Richard  M. 
Nixon  operates  from  a  very  dlff«*nl  polltica! 
philosophy  Labor  and  other  liberal  forces 
won  the  elections  of  1940  and  IMS,  but  we 
did  not  win  the  election  of  1968  Big  busi- 
ness and  the  big  banks  won  the  1008  elec- 
tion, and  we  lost  It  As  a  result,  our  mem- 
bers who  should  be  getting  "tandem  in- 
creases "  right  now.  but  are  not.  are  paying 
part  of  the  price  for  our  political  defeat  at 
the  polls  m  1»«8 

Remembering  the  experience  of  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  War.  the  leaders  of  AFl^ 
CIO  unions  were  fearful  of  Inflation  when 
our  gorernment  stepped  up  Its  participation 
In  the  Viet  Nam  War  They  felt  that  hlfftory 
aras  about  to  repeat  Itself  Accordingly  In 
February.  1»6«.  the  AFL^IO  endorsed  the 
principle  of  fair  economic  controls,  prorided 
they  were  tiased  on  genuine  equality  of  sacri- 
fice. 

Congress,  however  refused  to  recognize  the 
need  txx  such  controls  until  four  years  later. 
m  August  of  1*70  During  that  four  year 
period,  consumer  prices  shot  up  SO  "J ,  or  one- 
Sfth,  Just  as  we  had  feared  they  wonld  By 
the  time  Congress  finally  acted,  prices  were 
rising  at  the  rate  of  64  %  erery  year. 

By  the  time  Congress  got  around  to  act- 
ing, we  also  had  a  new  President — Mr. 
Nixon— who  was  determined  to  stop  Inflation 
by  some  means  other  than  controls  His 
method  of  doing  It — his  game  plan,  if  you 
please — was  to  dtilberately  put  the  brakes 
on  the  American  eoonomy.  and  in  so-doing 
throw  people  out  of  'work.  With  a  lot  of 
];>*ople    laid    ofl,    according    to    Mr,    Nixon  s 
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taeory.  they  would  be  unable  to  buy  goods 
at  higher  prices  Furthermore,  tboae  of  us 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  still  have  Jobs 
w  'uld  hesitate  to  apend  our  money  for  fear 
we  might  be  latld  off  next. 

Under  this  nvlstaken  theory.  President 
Nixun  theorized,  bualncssmen  wuuld  lower 
their  prices,  hoping  to  sell  us  goods,  and 
this  would  stop  the  Inflation!  It's  not  a 
good  theory,  even  If  It  had  worked — but  in 
fact.  !t  did  not  work  When  their  sales  tell 
off,  many  buslneaemen  nilsed  their  prices 
Instead  of  cutting  them. 

Infl.atlon  continued  for  another  full  year 
before  the  August  15th  wage  freeze  finally 
came.  By  this  time  prices  were  26 '/j  "^  above 
February,  1966.  or  more  than  one-fourth 
higher  The  Prealdent,  by  his  pollcJea.  had 
succeeded  in  throwing  an  additional  600,000 
workers  Into  the  rank.s  of  the  unemployed, 
during  the  13  months  preceding  the  freeze 
There  were  now  two  million  more  unem- 
ployed people  than  there  had  been  In  1969 
when  he  took  office  Massive  unemployment 
had  been  achieved,  but  prices  were  still 
shooting  up  At  long-last,  by  Instituting  the 
fre«~ae.  Mr  Nlzon  Anally  admitted,  in  effect. 
that  tils  theory  was  wrong,  and  that  two 
million  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  were  out 
of  work  because  of  a  niistaker;.  zaney  eco- 
nomic poUcy 

Certainly  there  Is  no  satisfaction  for  labor 
In  being  able  to  say  I  told  you  so.'  We 
do  have  a  right  to  expect,  however,  that  since 
what  we  said  five  years  ago  has  been  proven 
right,  and  the  President's  theory  wrong,  at 
least  he  will  begin  to  listen  to  us!  Whether 
he  will  or  not  remains  to  be  seen — but  based 
on  p«st  performance,  dont  count  too  heavily 
on  It. 

If  controls  are  Instituted  and  President 
Nixon  patterns  them  after  labors  proposals, 
we  win  return  to  the  kind  of  controls  that 
were  established  In  the  l»40's  and  1950s 
Representatives  of  labor,  management  and 
the  public  will  be  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
appropriate  boards  created  to  approve  In- 
creases In  either  prices  or  wages. 

Tandem  wage  Increases  will  of  course  be 
approved,  and  other  wage  Increases  will  be 
judged  by  their  comparability  with  Increases 
In  the  cost  of  living  and  increases  in  pro- 
ductivity Price  Increases  will  be  permitted 
where  Justified  by  lncre«sed  c<-)st8,  but  price 
gouging,  such  as  we  have  se««n  In  many  In- 
dustries during  the  last  lew  years,  will  be 
prohibited. 

So  long  as  wages  are  controlled,  we  believe 
all  forma  of  Income  should  be  controlled,  In- 
cluding the  fees  of  doctors  and  lawyers  div- 
idends on  stock.  Interest  rates  the  price  of 
land —and  so  forth  Certainly  some  form  of 
excess  profits  tax  can  and  must  be  enacted 
to  control  runaway  profits  If  they  develop. 
Well-  as  I  have  Indicated  repeatedly,  we 
may  or  we  may  not  get  the  right  kind  of 
economic  controls  from  the  Nlxon-ConnaJIy 
team.  Their  political  backgrounds  and  eco- 
nomic philosophies  give  us  scant  comfort. 
Connally.  you  know.  Is  the  man  who  refused 
to  meet  with  a  group  of  poor  Texas  farm 
workers  who  had  walked  450  miles  in  the 
summer  sun  to  ask  him  for  a  $1  26  an  hour 
state  minimum  wage.  Appointing  a  man  like 
this  to  watch  over  our  economic  destiny  la 
like  seltljig  a  fox  to  guard  the  chickens! 

We  may  well  have  to  go  to  Congress  to  get 
the  right  kind  of  controls  written  Into  new 
laws  ThU  also  will  take  some  doing!  If  thU 
U  the  route  we  must  travel,  we  are  counting 
on  our  local  union  leaders  and  Staff  to  help 
your  International  Offlcers  carry  our  message 
to  each  and  every  member  of  the  Congress. 
As  I  see  it.  xu>  one  can  now  predict  how 
long  our  economy  will  be  under  some  form 
Of  economic  controls.  It  may  be  for  a  short 
time,  or  it  may  b*  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
In  the  foreseeable  future,  however.  It  Is  clear 
that  we  win  have  to  bargain  with  politicians 
at  least  as  much  as  we  bargain  with  the  sen- 
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ployers — and  {>erhape  more.  We  will  be  bar- 
gaining over  such  b<ulc  Issues  as  the  standard 
of  living  for  our  members. 

Just  as  we  could  never  suocessfully  bar- 
gain with  the  steel  companies  If  we  were  not 
united  as  a  Union,  we  will  be  unable  to  suc- 
cessfully bargain  with  the  poUUclans  If  we 
are  not  united  politically  Part  of  our  Jobs  as 
labor  leaders,  from  this  day  forward.  Is  to 
make  It  clear  to  each  member  that  his  wages 
and  the  price  he  i>ay.i  for  goods  will  depend 
largely  on  the  type  of  men  he  electa  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Presidency.  This  has  always 
been  true,  to  a  substantial  degree,  but  more 
so  than  ever  now. 

Wringing  our  hands  and  lamenting  over 
the  past  13  rather  futile-  -but  let  me  say  this 
to  you  In  clofllng!  If  working  pe<_ip]e  had  not 
fooUshlngly  split  their  votes  for  the  Presi- 
dency In  1968.  we  would  not  have  loat  the 
election  Hubert  Humphrey — not  RIciiard 
Nixon- -would  be  In  the  White  House  calling 
the  shou.  And  what  a  blessed  relief  that 
would  be  Our  country  would  not  be  In  the 
economic  mess  Us  In  and  the  r>e<>ple  of 
America  wo\ild  have  a  conipasslouate  friend 
In  the  White  House  to  whom  they  coxild  turn 
with  their  problems  We  cannot  relive  the 
election  of  196»— but  we  sure  as  hell  can  get 
ready  for  election  day  1973! 

I./et  us  therefore  resolve  to  unite,  through 
our  Union,  in  the  months  ahead  to  secure 
economic  Justice  on  the  political  front  ae  we 
have  obtained  It  on  the  economic  front  And 
let  us  flrnnly  resolve  to  wi>rk  together,  fight 
together  and  build  together  politically  be- 
twrpii  now  ana  election  day,  1972  to  the  end 
that  the  political  catastrophe  of  1968  shall 
be  undone. 
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DISTRICT       OP      COLUMBIA       CON- 
TROULED   SUBSTANCES   ACT 


HON   ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  designed  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety  in  the  IXstrlct 
of  Columbia  by  amending  the  narcotic, 
depressant,  stimulant  and  hallucino- 
genic drug  laws  in  the  District. 

Ehirixig  the  91st  Congress  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
reported  out  a  bill  that  provided  for  a 
sweeping  reform  of  the  Federal  drug 
control  laws.  That  particular  bill  passed 
the  Congress  and  l>ecame  Public  Law  91- 
513.  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  As  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  I  supported  that 
measure  in  the  House. 

After  the  passage  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1970.  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws  on  August  7.  1970. 
using  title  11  of  the  Federal  Drug  Abuse 
Act  as  a  guide,  approved  the  Uniform 
Controlled  Sui>stances  Act  and  recom- 
mended Its  enactment  In  all  the  States. 

The  bill  I  Introduced  today  is  modeled 
after  the  Uniform  Controlled  Substances 
Act  with  some  appropriate  modlflcatlciu 
for  particular  situations  as  they  are  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. However,  the  penalties  for  violations 
are  consistent  with  thos*  in  the  Federal 
laws,  and  administrative  procedures  in- 
terrelate with  their  Federal  counterparts. 
I  might  Indicate,  however,  that  there  may 


be  some  amendments  to  this  bill  as  in- 
troduced that  I  may  wish  to  make  when 
the  measure  is  taken  up  In  the  House 
District  Committee,  amendments  which 
I  believe  may  improve  on  the  bill  as  in- 
trodured  today.  Whatever  amendments 
I  may  wish  to  make  will  be  based  on  the 
experience  which  we  have  had  with  the 
Federal  Drug  Abuse  Act  to  date. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  certainly 
no  less  deserving  of  legislative  refonn  In 
the  drug  control  area  than  the  States. 
In  fact.  If  drug  abuse  in  this  city  is  to  be 
further  curtailed,  there  may  be  a  greater 
need  for  such  a  law  in  the  Federal  City 
so  that  the  local  statute  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  close  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral enactment. 

I  believe  generally  that  this  bill  which 
is  similar  to  that  already  enacted  in  26 
otlier  jurisdictions  will  place  the  District 
of  Columbia  among  those  who  are  in  the 
vanguard  again.st  drug  abuse  in  this 
countr>'.  I  welcome  the  cooperation  of 
Congressmen  CKonski,  Harsha,  Broy- 
HiLL.  Landgrebe,  and  Smith  with  respect 
to  this  measure  and  urge  prompt  act:on 
by  the  House  to  insure  its  early  enact- 
ment. 


WORLD  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUINQUENNIUM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  along  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kansas,  Mr. 
Winn,  a  resolution  which  would  call  for 
a  World  Environmentcd  Quinquennium. 

The  pollution  of  our  environment  is  no 
longer  merely  a  domestic  problem  but, 
one  which  has  expanded  into  Interna- 
tional dimensions.  Pollution  honors  no 
national  boundaries;  no  one  nation  is 
free  of  its  menace.  It  has  become  a  prob- 
lem which  affects  all  nations — small,  big, 
agrarian,  or  highly  industrial. 

The  growing  concern  over  the  Baltic 
Sea  area  is  only  one  example  of  how 
widespread  and  serious  this  problem  is. 
Again,  the  continued  operation  of  Brit- 
ish and  Russian  SST's,  despite  our  veto 
of  a  similar  plane  because  of  environ- 
mental questions,  higlilights  the  need  for 
mtemational  understanding  and  co- 
operation 

On  the  local  level,  controls  or.  environ- 
mental pollution  require  efficient  manu- 
facturing and  a  conscientious  effort  to 
elimmate  waste  at  the  source;  but  that  is 
not  enough  TTie  effect  of  environmental 
contaminants  are  related  to  time  as  well 
as  concentration  or  intensity  Time  fac- 
tors become  increasingly  important  when 
low  concentrations  of  contaminants  do 
not  produce  ill  affects  until  months  or 
years  of  exposure.  This  is  why  we  must 
act  now  for  time  is  our  biggest  enemy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  proven  here  In 
the  United  States  that  given  the  time  and 
money  we  can  reduce  pollution  and  re- 
store the  quality  of  our  environment. 
However,  unless  the  rest  of  the  world 
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follows  suit,  otir  efforts  will  be  wasted 
because  our  world  is  too  small  and  pol- 
lution so  enormous  that  no  country  will 
escape  iU  ISLsting  effect*. 
-  This  is  vtiy  I  stress  the  passage  of  this 
resiolutton  which  would  instruct  our  \3B. 
delegate  at  the  Stockholm  Conference  to 
call  for  a  world-wide  movement  to  com- 
bat poDixUon.  The  problem  of  environ - 
mentjd  pollution,  resource  management, 
and  envlroomental  quality  are  issues  of 
major  international  concern. 

This  resolution  would  call  for  greatly 
expEinded  environmental  research  to 
meet  the  diverse  needs  of  all  nations  of 
the  world  for  the  collection,  assessment, 
and  dissemination  of  technical  informa- 
UoD  and  scientific  Icnowledge  for  use  by 
each  nation  and  by  international  orga- 
nizations dealing  with  environmental 
problems. 

It  would  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  the  years  1973  through  1978 
should  be  designated  by  all  nations  of 
the  world  as  the  World  Environmental 
Quinquennium . 

In  conclusion.  I  respectfully  urge  im- 
mediate consideration  of  this  proposal, 
the  problem  is  that  great  and  the  need 
for  action  that  strong. 


A   NEW   ERA   OF   PROSPERITY 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  uJ-iKois 
IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESFNTATIVEP 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  President's  efforts  for  fashion- 
ing a  new  era  of  economic  prosperity. 
His  timely  actions  have  already  caused 
wholesale  food  prices  to  go  down  and 
increased  employment.  Such  boosts  to 
our  economy  have  been  desperately 
needed  for  a  long  time,  and  I  commend 
Mr.  Nixon  for  his  bold  and  fortright 
initiatives. 

However,  when  tiie  90-day  freeze  order 
expires,  it  is  my  hope  tliat  the  mainte- 
nance of  prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries 
are  permitted  at  levels  contracted  for 
prior  to  August  15,  1971. 

Since  contracts  are  at  the  heart  of  our 
Ifgal  tradition,  I  am  convinced  the  sanc- 
tity of  these  contracts  must  be  honored. 
The  individuals  wlio  entered  into  tiiese 
contracts  felt  they  would  be  preserved, 
and  I  do  not  beUeve  these  people — such 
as  the  laborers  and  teachers — should  be 
disappointed  any  longer 

President  Nixon  made  inoperative  the 
terms  of  such  contracts  when  he  an- 
nounced the  90-day  freeze.  Legislation 
I  am  today  introducing  does  not  violate 
tiie  conditions  of  the  freeae.  and  does 
not  impose  any  restrictions  on  future 
wage  and  price  controls  the  administra- 
tion may  deem  necessary.  My  bill  merely 
preserves  the  sanctity  of  contracts  en- 
tered Into  prior  to  the  initiaT freeze. 

The  text  of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 
Ha.— 

A  bUl  to  amend  th«  Beooomlc  StaMItnatlon 
Aet  of  IVTQ  to  permit  t>M  malntMiaBoe  of 
prtesa.  rants,  wacas.  aaiS  salarlss  at  I«v«ls 
oontMotad  tor  prtor  to  August  IS,  1071 
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Be  it  marfed  by  thr  Smate  and  Houfr 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnericm  in  Cvmgre—  a»»embied.  That  section 
202  of  the  'Boonomlc  StabllizatloQ  Act  of 
1970  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  faHowlng  new  soltaecXlon: 

"(c)  Earcctive  November  14.  1971.  the  au- 
thority conferred  on  the  President  shall  not 
\)t  exercised  to  Umlt  ttoe  leral  of  any  price, 
wage.  rent,  or  salary  (liududing  any  fringe 
benefit  offered  in  connection  a-lth  an  em- 
ployment contract)  to  a  le%-el  below  that 
which  has  been  agreed  to  In  a  contract 
which  (1)  relates  to  snch  price  wage,  rent. 
or  MUary.  as  the  case  may  t>e.  and  (2)  has 
be«n  executed  prtor  to  August   15.   1971." 


SCHOOL  PRAYERS 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE3*TATIVTS 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
Octot>er  5,  1971.  an  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  favoring 
House  Joint  Resolution  191.  an  amend- 
ment to  permit  nondenominational 
prayer  in  public  schools  and  btuldings.  I 
commend  tliis  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Titx    Batti-b    OvKa    Pa»VE«    in     Schools    Is 
Hkai-tht 

Nine  yeai^  after  the  Supreme  Court  banned 
ofBclal  praj-ers  in  public  schools  the  con- 
troversy  Ignited   by   the   decision   continues 

We  find  the  clash  of  attirudes  and  beliefs 
neither  surprising  nor  unhealthy  Por  If  the 
coiirt  was  right,  as  we  believed  It  to  be,  in 
proscribing  official  prayer,  It  was  wrong  in 
leading  citizens  to  believe  that  Its  ban  was 
limited  or  Ukely  would  be  limited  to  that 
iiarruw  point 

Many  churchmer.  were  among  those  who 
emphasized  that  the  decision  did  not  pro- 
hibit voluntary  prayers  or  recitations.  This 
assurance,  of  course,  overlooked  the  obvious 
fact  that  constitutional  decisions  generally 
begin  as  springs  that  turn  Into  rivulets  and 
then  Into  rivers. 

As  one  trenchant  observer  wrote  at  the 
time:  My  personal  regret  arises  because 
extremists  »-lll  not  l>e  content  with  what 
the  court  has  done  but  will  seek  to  go  much 
further  In  outlawing  rellgkius  observances  In 
the  schools." 

This  has  proved  to  be  the  case. 

In  Netcong.  NJ.,  la£t  year  a  school  prin- 
cipal stood  before  pupils  Ln  the  gymikaslum. 
aiid  recited  a  brief,  non-denominational 
prayer  that  had  been  presented  previously 
before  the  United  States  Senate  Tl>e  recita- 
tion occurred  h*ioTt  school  was  open  and 
students  were  advi.sed  ihey  were  not  required 
to  atteiid. 

The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  held  it 
uucouatltuUonal  aJMl  tiie  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  review  the  caae. 

So  much  for  the  "narrow  decision  of 
l»6a. 

Ttit  heat  Is  now  on  Consreas  to  approve 
a  constitutional  ameiMlinant  purporting  to 
restore  the  right  to  voluntary  prayers  In  the 
schools.  The  road  to  approral  Is  as  AlgJcult 
as  ifae  effect  of  approval  would  b«  uzMMrtaln. 

The  language  ot  amend  man  ts  that  seem 
ao  dear  on  ths  surtaca  oTtan  gives  rtam  to 
oomplicatloQs  as  bad  as  the  Ills  tbey  were 
designad  to  remedy. 

But  Insofar  as  tbe  axnendxnant  would  par- 
mlt — ^not  raqulr* — rallgto>UB  obaarranos  In 
the  aebooia  wc  support  its  alms  baeau—  we 
baUare  It  was  the  Intent  of   tlte  Foundtng 
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Fathers  to  avoid  promotion  of  a  state  church 
rather  than  to  purge  pubUc  Institutions  of 
religious  r«oogniticai. 

Moreover,  It  strikes  us  as  healthy  for  citi- 
zens to  react  to  government.  Including  tiie 
Supreme  Court,  when  11  assumes  to  riicviate 
every  ailment,  however  minor,  ti^a..  aJRhcu. 
the  body  politic. 

An  opponent  of  tiie  amendment.  Rep  Fred 
Schwaiigel  of  Iowa,  rose  on  the  House  floor 
Sept.  14  to  say  that  he  did  not  waat  to 
take  the  risk  of  authoriziag  any  government 
role  in  regulating  the  religious  life  of  its 
people. 

H1&  point  might  better  have  been  addressed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  before  it  accepted  the 
ban  on  voiuntarv'  prayer  m  New  Jersey 


WHAT   IS    A    NONDENOMINATIONAL 
PRAYER? 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or     TEXAS  t 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 
Thur^av.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.    ECKHARDT.    Mr    Speaker,   in   a 

column  appearing  in  the  Baltimore  News 
American  on  October  9,  John  Roche 
takes  a  very  perceptive  look  at  the  issue 
of  prayer  in  public  schools  Aside  from 
the  constitutional  questions  this  issue 
has  raised.  Mr.  Roche  sees  some  very 
practical  reasons  why  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  allow  nondenominational 
prayer  in  pubhc  buildings  is  not  a  good 
idea  For  irustance.  he  points  out  the  ques- 
tionable value  of  "mechaniy.ed  piety'  and 
tiie  difficulty  of  determining  an  accept- 
able nondenominational  prayer, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  col- 
uraif  whicJi  follom-s: 

Ni).N-DKNO»tXNATIONAL      P«ATEBS 

(By  John  P   Roche) 

There  is  something  profuundly  distasteful. 
e\pii  sacrlleglotis  abovit  organized  mechii- 
nl£ed  piety  Thus  I  have  always  reacted  nega- 
tively to  prayers  In  the  public  schools  i  along 
with  such  secular  liturgies  at  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  flag). 

I  recall.  35  or  40  years  ago.  starting  every 
school  day  with  the  singing  of  "Aroenr*  " 
the  pledge  of  aUeglai^oe  and  a  prayer  We 
went  through  it  like  robots  (1  thought  for 
years  it  was  "one  nation.  Invisible,  with- 
UhertynJuslusfrail  /  exo^t  uhat  around  1036 
the  accompanying  Nazl-Uke  salute  was  elim- 
inated Instead  of  putting  ones  arm  out. 
palm  out  towards  the  flag  In  the  comer, 
you  put  It  out.  palm  In,  and  then  brought 
it  back  to  rest  roughly  on  your  heart 

The  content  of  tbe  prayers  m>  a  total  blank, 
though  one  can  guaas  that  tiie  Ainughty  was 
regularly  Invoked  In  a  supportive,  discipli- 
nary role  At  any  rate  we  marched  In.  went 
through  the  drill,  marched  out  Somrwlier-e 
along  the  way  a  critic  popped  up  briefly  and 
called  for  an  end  to  the  flag  salute,  but  my 
vague  recollsctioo  Is  that  my  father  arid  his 
friends  of  the  Veterans  of  narelgn  wars  put 
a  speedy  stop  to  tiiat  caj>er.  I  can't  recall  any  - 
body  protesting  against  the  prayer,  probably 
Ijecause  the  Jewish  kids  didn't  listen  either. 

The  rerult  is  that  I  have  never,  over  the 
years,  been  able  to  wort  up  much  Mtootoglcal 
steam  on  altb^  ttie  pladga  or  ttis  prayer 

Tbe  notion  that  oUmtnattn^  prayea  trota 
school  wtU  breed  OodleasxMaa  stnkss  me  as 
prepostarous  <I  have  always  baUtrad  that 
Sunday  schools  are  truly  tlte  dsvUli  work- 
shops.) 

On  the  other  hand,  schoo]  prayen  hsve 
never  impressed  me  as  a  bTdldaEer  that  was 
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leveling  the  wall  of  separation  between 
church  and  state  Historically  that  simply 
vron't,  wash:  note  the  prayer  that  opens  e«K;h 
congreselontkl  day  and  has  since  1790 

However.  I  was  pleased  on  other  grounds 
when  the  Supreme  Oourt  knocked  out  school 
prayere;  you  mlg-ht  say  I  found  U  eathetl- 
cally  cheering.  I  am  deeply  moved  by  the 
liturgical  beauty  o{  a  Latin  High  Mass,  and 
have  sat  tranaflxed  with  grief  at  a  conserva- 
tive Jewish  funeral  service  eus  a  ma^nlftcent 
cantor  poured  6.000  years  of  suffering  Into 
the  Kaddlsh,  the  prayer  for  the  dead  I  am 
ap>palled  at  the  thought  of  mllllon.'j  of  little 
Americana  oonverting  religloua  beauty  Into 
a  babble  of  mumbo-Jumbo,  into  a  kind  of 
bureaucratic  petition. 

Moreove*-.  It  is  an  invasion  of  privacy.  With- 
out getting  Involved  in  the  immensely  com- 
plex theological  question  of  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  we  have  it  on  very  high  authority 
that  when  Ohrlat  was  asked  by  the  Pharisees 
"when  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  should  come.  He 
answered  them  and  said,  the  Kingdom  of 
Ood  Cometh  not  with  observation  .  .  .  the 
Kingdom  of  Ood  Is  within  yx)U."  (Luke  17, 
30-21). 

Congress  has  before  It  a  constitutional 
amendment  designed  to  ieffallze  something 
called  "nondenomlnationai  prayer"  in  pub- 
lic buildings,  eg  .  schcxjls  U  Is,  in  effect, 
an  attempt  to  overturn  the  various  court 
decisions  on  the  subject. 

The  proposal  la  simply  insime  What  i.s  a 
"nondenomlnationai  prayer.'  '  One  addressed 
"to  whom  it  may  concern?"  Who  will  formu- 
late such  a  monstrosity?  An  expert  commit- 
tee composed  of  a  Muslim,  a  Jew  a  Catholic, 
a  Jehovah's  Witness.  15  assorted  Protestants, 
and  a  Zen  Buddhlsf  All  one  can  hope  Is 
that  Congress  will  quietly  give  this  scheme 
a  "non-denomlnatlonal"  funeral  and  get 
back  to  serious  busine«i>. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 


HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1971 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleaded 

that  the  distinguished  minority  whip 
has  made  it  possible  for  Members  to  say 
a  few  words  about  Charlotte  Reid.  She 
is  a  charmini?  and  gracious  lady  and  as 
she  leaves  Congress  voluntarily,  she  wUl 
take  with  her  the  respect,  esteem,  and 
good  wishes  of  all  who  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  .serving  with  her  during  her  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  with  her 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
have  had  a  better  opportunity  than  oth- 
ers to  observe  her  outstanding  qualities 
and  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
excellent  service  she  hius  rendered  the 
Nation  in  her  dedicated  work  on  the 
committee. 

As  one  who  has  considered  it  a  privi- 
lege to  be  associated  with  her  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  as  a  col- 
league in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to 
thank  her  for  her  friendship  and  to  ex- 
tend to  her  my  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  and  satisfying 
experience  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Congress 
Ls  giving  up  a  valued  and  outstanding 
Member  but  the  country  will  continue  to 
benefit  from  her  great  talents  as  a  Com- 
missioner. Bo  our  loss  Is  the  Commission's 
gain. 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  NSW  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday,  October  14.  1971 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker  as  we  plan  to  consider  a  motion 
to  Instruct  the  House  conferees  on  the 
military  procurement  bill  to  accept  the 
so-called  Mansfield  amendment,  many  of 
my  constituents  have  expressed  renewed 
interest  m  my  VestimMiy  before  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  June  23, 
1971 ;  and  I  set  it  forth  in  full  at  this  time 
m  the  hope  that  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  my  colleagues: 
Statemei«t  bt  Reprxsintative  Howard  W 
RoBistiN    or    New    York 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, your  action  In  holding  public 
hearings  this  week  on  the  question  of  United 
States  Involvement  In  Vietnam  Is  most  wel- 
come, and  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for  this 
opportuiUty. 

I  have  served  in  the  Congress  for  fourteen 
years,  now.  All  of  us,  1  am  sure,  take  great 
pride  In  such  service  It  Is  a  rare  privilege 
we  share  To  be  members  of  what  is  one  of 
the  greatest — if  not  the  greatest-legislative 
bodies  In  the  world  During  my  years  here, 
I  have  8c>-aght  to  uphold  that  tradition;  per- 
haps I  have  not  done  so  with  distinction,  but 
my  every  word  and  action  has  been  dictated 
with  that  thought  in  mind 

Thus,  :t  is  with  a  troubled  heart  that  I 
confess  my  keen  sense  of  dl8app<5lntment — 
approaching  now  a  sense  of  shame — -that 
this  great  Congress  has  been  unable,  since  our 
action  so  many  Ught-years  ago  now  on  the 
Ill-fated  "Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution."  to  express 
ourselves  in  any  positive  fa.shlon  on  one  of 
the  most-Important  Issues  of  our  times;  The 
war  in  Vietnam 

This  fact  dc>e8  not  gtiarantee  that  we  will 
leave  Southeast  Asia  a  united  country;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  odds  are  sLUl  weighted 
against  that.  But  It  does  mean  that  we  may 
leave  Southeast  Asia  still  talking  with  one 
another — and  this  la  no  mean  achievement 
And,  aga^n.  Insofar  aa  the  present  Adminis- 
tration has  made  this  possible.  It  deserves  our 
thanks  and  appreciation. 

But  dotibts  remain.  Since  agreeing  on  the 
shape  of  the  negotiating  table,  the  negotia- 
tors at  Parl.s  have  agreed  on  nothing  save 
the  time  i^enods  In  which  to  acciLse  the 
other  side  of  bad  faith  and  duplicity  The 
North  Vietnamese  have  appeared  Intraiisi- 
gent;  bu;  otir  negotiating  stance  has  nardly 
been  "squishy-sort"  erther  I.n  Vietnam  it- 
self, troops  continue  to  come  home,  for 
which  we  are  grateful,  but  no  final  with- 
drawal date  has  ye^  been  announced,  and 
rumors  ^f  a  large  residual  force"  float 
around  Washington  with  regtilartty  Mean- 
while, the  bombing  continues — with  reports 
Indlcatlna;  that  700  tona  of  bombs  were 
dropped  fn  infiltration  routes  below  the  de- 
militarized z<ine  during  last  week  alone — 
and  American  support  of  such  a«  Thai  mer- 
cenaries l.<i  apparently  increaiwd  Elections 
are  soon  forthcoming  In  the  South,  and  we 
have  pledge  total  neutrality,  but  Preaideiit 
Thleu  appears  to  be  very  much  In  the  driv- 
er's seat  Coherent  oppoaitlon  to  him  has 
failed  to  develop — -an<]  that  is  not  our  fault. 
of  course-^biit,  then  again,  one  well-known 
p>oUtlcai  opponent  of  hu  sits  In  ]all.  and  a 
new  election  law  seems  to  damage  any 
chance  Vice-President  Ky  might  have  to 
qualify  tor  the  general  election. 

Theae  doubts  are  reflected  In  the  mall  I 
receive  every  week  from  my  EMstrlct;  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  am  not  unique  In  this  re- 
sfiect.  I  am  sure  that  thin  Snhoommltte* 
agrees  tt.al  our  major  consideration  should 


be  how  to  reaolve  these  public  doubts.  This 
Is  no  time  for  aggrieved  swlpee  at  tiie  present 
Administration — our  overlnv<>Ivement  In 
Southeast  Asia  has  be«n  very  much  a  bl- 
partuan  affair.  It  may  bave  ooourr«d  under 
a  Democratic  Administration  but  it  had 
widespread  Republican  support,  in  the  same 
vein,  some  of  the  scrongost  proponent*  of 
the  present  AdmlnisLrationa  strategy  In 
winding  down  the  war  have  been  Democrats. 

No.  flaying  out  against  someone  or  some 
political  party  Is  not  at  ail  needed,  wrhat  is 
needed  Is  good  sound  Congreaalona]  advice  to 
the  President.  There  is  no  governmental 
body  more  sensitive  to  the  people  than  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves — we  are  on  the 
flrlng  line  every  two  years  tud  that  fact 
teaches  us  to  listen  to  the  people.  They  are 
telling  us  now  that  they  want  our  policy 
daflned;  they  want  to  see  our  goals  from 
this  point  forward  set  forth  in  clear  and  un- 
equivocal language;  and  they  want  ua  to 
expedite  our  withdrawal  as  much  as  poesible. 

I  know  the  Constitution  is.  at  best,  fuzzy 
In  deflning  our  responsibilities  In  the  fleld  of 
foreign  affairs  We  cannot  here  settle  that 
long-standing  debate  Nevertheless,  nearly 
every  Constitutional  scholar  has  claimed 
that  what  was  Intended  by  the  framers  of 
that  document — and  tliat  what  has  evolved 
over  the  years—  is  a  sharing  o/  rejponsihWtf j/ 

It  is  time— way  past  time — we  accepted  our 
sliarlng  of  that  responsibility,  no;  by  Invad- 
ing the  clear  prerogatives  of  the  President  as 
Commander-in-Chief;  and  not  ty  attempt- 
ing to  dictate  to  him — through,  in  this  in- 
stance, mandated  withdrawal  deadlines  or 
whatever — In  such  a  way  as  to  tie  the  hand 
of  the  only  person  who.  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, can  negotiate  for  us  as  satis- 
factorily as  possible  a  conclusion  of  this 
war;  but  rather.  Instead,  by  searching  among 
ourselves  for  a  consen.ius — difficult  and 
painstaking  task  though  that  in.ght  be — as 
to  what  our  national  pKjllcy  with  respect  to 
Vietnam,  and  former  Indochina,  ought  to  be 
in  the  months  and  years  Iminedlately  ahead. 

Perhaps  such  a  consensus  would  have  been 
Impossible  two  or  three  years  ago  At  that 
lime  there  were  many  who  still  believed  that 
with  a  few  more  bombs,  a  few  more  troops, 
and  a  few  more  billions  of  dollars,  we  could 
score  a  "victory"-  a  victory  made,  produced 
and  directed  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
few  such  visions  today,  either  in  Congress  or 
in  the  Administration  What  we  all  seek  now 
Is  the  most  responsible  way  to  end  our  In- 
volvement in  this  war  What  the  Adminis- 
tration apparently  seeks  Is  the  contlntiatlon 
of  a  strong  non-conimunlst  South  Vietnam- 
ese government,  and  the  withdrawal  of  ail. 
or  almost  all  of  our  troop*  What  the  more 
outspoken  Congressional  critics  af  the  war 
apparently  seek  Is  the  end  of  our  support  for 
what  they  term  an  Inherently  unrepresenta- 
tive government,  and  tlie  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  our  troops  What  rr.any  "mod- 
erate "  Congressional  leaders  seek  is  a  cease- 
fire, an  atmosphere  conducive  to  serious 
negotiating  efforts  In  Pajrls,  an  exchange  of 
POWs.  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  our  troops 

Lest  we  forget  this  Is  a  far  narrower  range 
of  options  than  that  which  existed  three 
short  years  ago  Then,  as  you  will  recall,  the 
choice  of  options  still  Included  a  heavy  ex- 
pansion of  our  ground  troop  commitment 
Some  still  talked  of  a  mllllon-man  American 
army  In  Vietnam  Some  still  talked  of  min- 
ing Haiphong  harbor  and  carrying  out  a  land 
invasion  of  the  North  Some  stu:  whispered 
about  Introducing  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
We  do  not  continue  to  consider  such  options 
now.  and  it  Is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  this 
Administration  that — no  matter  what  differ- 
ences remain  among  the  American  people — 
the  range  of  divergent  Tlewpoints  has  thus 
narrowed  so  considerably. 

Some  montbA  ago,  I  introduced  a  Joint 
Rescxlutlon,  H.J.  R««  M2.  which  calla  for 
United  Statas  troop  withdrawals  from  Indo- 
china to  be  continued,  on  an  Irreversible 
basis,  until  all  United  SUtea  armed  forces 
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were  withdrawn  from  Indochina.  The  reaolu- 
tion  also  states  that  It  la  the  "sense  of  Con- 
greaa"  that  all  United  State*  Mrvloemen  In 
Indochina  be  withdrawn  from  ground  com- 
bat activities  on  or  before  June  1.  1971,  and 
that  all  troops  should  be  vithdrawn  as  soon 
after  that  date  as  practicable. 

This  reeolutlon,  although  differently 
phrased,  la  similar  to  the  one  I  introduced 
last  year,  H.  Con.  Res  766  The  purpose  of 
both  efforts  was  to  encourage  an  "end-the- 
war"  consensus  In  the  Congress.  Obviously 
the  passage  of  time  since  the  introduction 
of  H.J  Res.  463  requires  that  its  present 
wording  be  re- worked;  and  there  are  several 
other  resolutions  pending  before  your  Sub- 
committee which  present  other  Interesting 
possibilities.  The  exact  wording  of  the  reso- 
lution Is  not  paraniount,  nor  Is  It  at  all  Im- 
portant who  receives  credit  for  Initiating  the 
successful  effort  What  i»  Important  Is  that 
this  Subcommittee,  and  gubseqeuntly  the 
full  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  carefully 
weigh  all  the  proposals  before  It,  and  then 
report  to  the  House  a  reeolutlon  which  would 
codify  that  policy  which  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  feel  should  be  followed  by  the  cur- 
rent Administration. 

I  would  like  to  outline  the  elements  which 
might  well  be  present  In  any  such  effort  and 
will  leave  the  exact  wording  to  the  experts 
who  sit  on  this  Subcommittee  What  should 
we  say  to  this  Administration  that  would  be 
helpful  and  purposeful,  both  to  It  and  to  the 
American  pepoie? 

Well,  first,  I  think  we  should  re-amrm  that 
our  withdrawal  program  Is  an  Irreversible 
one  No  matter  what  happens  In  South  Viet- 
nam, I  do  not  bellere  the  American  people 
will  again  support  any  Increase  In  American 
ground  troop  support  for  the  South  V^let- 
namese  government.  A  reversal  of  Adminis- 
tration policy  In  this  re.spect  Is  unaccept- 
able, and  Congress  should  say  so 

Second,  we  should  define  as  the  end  goal 
of  our  present  policy  the  total  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  TTiere  are  strong  argu- 
ments that  can  be  advanced  for  various 
levels  of  logistical  support  after  we  with- 
draw— and  perhaps  It  Is  best  If  these  ques- 
tions are  left  unanswered  In  the  present  ef- 
fort, Since  consensus  would  be  terribly  dif- 
ficult to  find  on  such  an  Issue.  But  I  think 
we  can  find  cc'nsensu.s  around  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  large  residual  force — of  say,  50,- 
000  troops--ls  unacceptable.  The  situation 
In  Vietnam  Is  not  amenable  to  a  Korea-type 
solution,  for  a  number  of  reasons  that  I 
will  go  into  If  you  wish. 

There  Is  also  considerable  controversy 
about  whether  we  should  provide  air  support 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  after  our 
withdrawal— perhap.s  from  bases  In  Thailand 
Personally,  I  feel  that  .some  siich  support  may 
be  In  order;  although  I  would  like  to  see  an 
end  to  the  saturation  bombing  raids  we  con- 
tinue to  conduct.  Widespread  bombing  Is  of 
only  marginal  value  In  cutting  the  enemy's 
supplies,  and  In  the  proce.ss.  hundreds  of 
thou.sands  of  civilians  have  been  killed  In- 
jured, or  uprooted  from  their  homes  Close 
supptort  missions,  however,  might  still  be  re- 
quired by  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
for  at  least  the  next  two  or  three  years  How- 
ever. It  might  also  be  well  If  this  considera- 
tion was  left  for  another  day.  if  no  consensus 
l.s  possible  What  we  should  instead  concen- 
trate on  now  are  those  elements  upon  which 
we  can  agree 

Third,  we  should  make  It  clear  that  our 
withdrawal  Is  not  dependent  upon  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  Our 
troops  are  surely  not  positioned  In  South 
Vietnam  for  President  Thleu's  convenience: 
and  their  presence  should  not  be  prolonged 
merely  to  assist  him  In  either  his  re-election 
or  the  administration  of  bis  nation's  govern- 
ment. 

Fourth,  during  these  last  stages  of  our 
withdrawal,  we  must  leave  the  President 
■ome  negotiating  room  and  encourage  blm 
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to  use  It.  At  the  very  least,  a  cease-fire  and 
an  agreement  for  the  release  of  prlsoners-of- 
war  Bhould  be  negotiated.  I  made  this  same 
point  last  week  when  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  Nedzl-Whalen  amendment  to  the  MUl- 
tary  Procurement  BUI.  which  would  have 
condiUoned  an  AprU  20,  1972,  withdrawal 
date  on  the  establishment  of  both  a  cease-fire 
and  a  release  of  prisoners  before  that  date 

Some  have  criticized  such  an  approach  by 
charging  that  It  only  "muddles-ihe-water" 
and  leaves  the  President  so  much  discretion 
that  the  Congressional  action  becomes  rela- 
tively meaningless  But  they  Ignore  the  fact 
that  our  mere  withdrawal— without  any  ne- 
gotiated agreement  on  anything — would  do 
precious  little  to  set  the  forces  in  motion  for 
an  end  to  the  bloodshed  and  strife.  If  other 
long-time  critics  of  the  war  do  not  under- 
stand this,  former  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy 
does;  for  he  has  noted  that  our  mere  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  would  Invite  chaos  in 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  It  was  his 
point,  as  well,  that  Congressional  action  man- 
dating a  date  certain  for  withdrawal  without 
any  conditions  whatsoever  would  be  an  abdi- 
cation of  our  responslbUlty  for  the  combined 
military,  political  and  economic  problems  we 
have  helped  to  create  in  Southeast  Asia. 

So  negotiate  we  must.  But  we  must  also 
do  so  quickly,  since  it  is  also  the  case — 
unfortunately  enough — that  our  bargaining 
power  dwindles  a-Aay  with  each  passing 
month,  as  our  troops  continue  to  come  out 
It  is  time,  in  other  words,  for  the  President 
to  do  some  serious  negotiating  with  Hanoi, 
and  It  is  our  re^Kinsibillty  here  In  Congress 
t-o  help  guide  the  President  In  that  direction 
Setting  a  date  certain  for  United  States  with- 
drawal, with  certain  conditions  to  be  nego- 
tiated, is  prot)ably  the  way  to  move  things 
off  dead  center,  and  I  would  hope  that  any 
resolution  would  convey  that  rather  clearly 
to  the  President. 

1  know  It  takes  two  to  negotiate,  even 
as  It  "takes  two  to  tango  ' — yet.  in  either 
exercise,  one  participant  has  to  Jeod  And  if, 
up  to  now.  the  President  has  been  reluctant 
to  so  lead  by  virtue  of  his  uncertainty  over 
the  Congressional,  and  public,  reaction  to  any 
such  forward  movement  on  his  part.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  Subcommittee  has  an  excel- 
lent chance  to  reas.sure  him 

One  final  point.  We  have  no  time  to  spare 
in  takliig  some  sort  of  action.  The  hour  is 
already  late  for  a  Congressional  statemei.t 
on  the  longest  war  In  our  Nation  s  history 
It  Is,  In  my  opinion,  imperative  that  we  take 
action  as  soon  as  possible  for  at  least  two 
reasons.  First.  I  have  the  impression  that 
the  Administration  has  an  open  mind  on 
some  of  the  policies  I  have  referred  to  here 
today,  and  that  officials  in  the  Administra- 
tion might  welcome  a  cogent  statement  of 
Congressional  sentiment  Second,  the  Amer- 
ican people  wir.  be  relieved  If  we  can  clearly 
establish  our  policy  In  Southeast  Asia  before 
the  onset  of  the  next  Presidential  election 
I  say  this  because  I  think  we  all  recognize 
that  it  is  not  In  our  Nation's  best  interests 
that  there  be  another  acrimonious,  partisan 
exchange  between  Presidential  candidates 
about  the  war  in  Indochina.  We  ought  to 
settle  our  national  policy  nou .  The  level  of 
dialogue  about  Southeast  Asia  In  tVie  final 
months  of  the  1968  campaign  was,  as  you 
will  recall,  ut. inspiring — to  say  the  least 
The  war  has  been  too  costly,  both  In  terms 
of  human  lives  and  In  domestic  unity,  for 
anyone  to  take  advantage  of  the  sad  situa- 
tion for  parochial  political  advantage — I 
refer  to  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  third 
parties  as  well  If  we  wait  until  1972  to  ham- 
mer out  the  final,  tough  decisions  relating 
to  our  withdrawal,  we  Invite  further  disunity 

Therefore,  I  wl.sh  this  Subcommittee  well 
In  Its  work.  It  has  an  Important  and  urgent 
task;  but  If  you  report  •  cogent,  sensible 
resolution  to  the  House,  you  will  have  per- 
formed a  significant  service  to  the  American 
people. 
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CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    KINNKaOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14.  1971 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. October  5,  I  placed  In  the  Record  a 
letter  from  a  Canadian  citizen  who  for- 
merly lived  in  my  congressional  district. 
He  is  concerned  about  the  International 
impact  of  the  Presidents  new  economic 
pohcy,  especially  its  imiMict  on  United 
Slates-Canadian  relations. 

On  Thursday,  October  7,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  featured  a  story  on  the 
same  subject.  Bruce  Hutchison,  Canada 
special  correspondent  of  the  CSM,  writes 
that:  "A  note  of  desperation  has  emerged 
in  the  debate  agiUting  the  United  States 
largest  customer.  Canada.' 

The  Washington  Sunday  Star  on  Octo- 
ber 10  published  an  interpretive  article 
by  Robert  L.  Miller  on  the  same  subject. 

Clearly  our  neighbors  to  the  North  are 
concerned  by  our  recent  economic  moves. 
v:e  must  not  ignore  their  concerns 

The  two  stories  follow : 

|The   Christian  Science  Monitor.   Oct.  7, 

1971  j 

A   NOTX   OF   DKSPiaiATION 

(By  Bruce  Hutchison) 

A  note  of  desperation  has  emerged  in  the 
debate  agitating  the  United  States  largest 
customer.  Canada. 

The  nonpartisan  Canadian  Press,  serving 
all  newspapers  with  strictly  factual  news, 
reports  from  Ottawa  that  '  Canada  and  the 
United  States  appear  to  be  heading  toward 
a  political  collision  of  crisis  proporuons.  Ln- 
less  somebody  swerves  or  steps  on  the 
brakes  soon  the  crash  would  drastically 
transform  Canada  as  noth'uig  has  since  the 
North    American   War   of    1812," 

li  the  United  States  does  not  relent,  the 
national  news  service  says,  "the  Canadian 
Government  soon  will  have  the  choice  either 
of  bowing  to  U.S.  wishes  or  of  fighting  back." 

Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  has 
used  no  such  alarming  language.  He  has  said 
only  that  he  does  not  think  the  United 
States  is  deliberately  Uymg  to  beggar  Its 
neighbors.'  but  if  It  is.  then  'Well  have  to 
have  a  fundamental  reassessment  of  our 
whole  economy" 

Providing  the  latest  twist  to  the  debate 
over  the  effect  of  U,S  economic  pollcios  Is 
Ottawa's  sudden  cancellation  of  dlscua^^ions 
with  Washington  on  the  Joint  use  or  North 
America's  energy   resources 

Mr  Trudeau  iias  assured  Parliament  that 
this  move  should  not  be  constru?d  as  re- 
taliation against  the  American  tariff  sur- 
charge The  government  Mr  Trudeau  said 
was  busy  with  lmp)ortant  economic  problem? 
and  "unable  to  find  the  time"  for  the  energy 
talks  scheduled  to  open  this  autumn. 

But  hiE  statement  was  received  skeptically 
by  the  opposition.  Conservative  Party  Leader 
Robert  Stanfield  said  he  found  It  hard  to 
interpret  the  government's  policy  as  any- 
thing but  retaliation 

The  times  called  for  continued  dialogue 
between  the  neighboring  countries  rather 
than  a  break  In  their  conversations  Mr  Stan- 
field  added 

Outside  Parliament  External  AfTalrs  Min- 
ister Mitchell  Sharp  insisted  that  "we  Just 
haven  t  got  time"  for  the  energy  negotiations 
"Everybody's  all  tired  out.'  The  United  States 
Government,  he  said  had  not  Indicated  that 
it  regarded  Canada's  decision  as  retaliatory 

These  cryptic  parliamentary  exchanges  left 
the  Caiiadian  people  confused  and  concerned. 
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Vrom  ooaet  to  coast  ttiey  are  ulUiig  wbat  the 
govemmeut  really  Latends  to  do  Lf.  aa  it.  h&a 
Uild.  Uia  Amarlcaxk  surcharge  tbreat«n«  a 
txxly  bkrw  at  tb«  natloMJ  aootxoiaj. 

raoracnoiriBM  worst 

While  saying  pabudy  that  It  has  "contin- 
gency plans,"  the  government  privately  Ls 
haunUKl  by  the  old  specter  of  an  Incrwaalrigly 
prot«cttoDl8t  UnltMl  States  whlcb  now  buys 
a: moat  70  percent  oT  Canada's  huge  expHirte 

This  fear  persists  despite  President  Nixon's 
repeated  asauranres  that  hta  government 
favors  the  expansion  of  wnrld  trad*  once  lt« 
inunedtate  b*lance-of-paym«nta  problem  Is 
solved. 

MaanwtiUe.  ttootigh  the  energy  talks  are 
postponed  IndeOnitely,  Ottava  and  Waahing- 
ton  oonttnu*  to  dtscasa  their  controvers.al 
free-trade    deal    In    automotive    products 

The  United  States  la  seeking  modlflcatton 
of  those  clanses  that  safeguard  Canadian 
producers  and  Ottawa  has  not  refused  to 
consider  Waslilogrton's  demands. 

Mr  Trudeau  told  Parliament,  however,  that 
revLsioa  of  the  existing  arrangements  wiu> 
not  a  condition  to  the  removai  of  the  Ameri- 
can surcharge.  The  two  Issues,  be  said,  were 
uot  lmJi;ed  In  hLs  government's  mind 

lie  also  denied  press  reports  that  the 
Cabinet  was  spilt  on  the  q-iestlon  of  revising 
the  automobile  pact. 

(From  the  Sunday  Star   Oct    10,  19711 

PEirNDSHip  Fadtnc  :  Unttbd  Statm-Csmada 

Ofi.r   Widens 

(By  Robert  L    Miller) 

ToRONTo.^-Canadlan-U  9  relallo:u>  are  de- 
tT^oratlng  at  an  accelerating  pace,  a  breath- 
taking descent  on  a  roller-coaster  that  al- 
rt:-:i.(ly  may  be  Dut  of  contr».»l. 

\A  s\!»plclon  yields  to  distrust  and  m  some 
ca-v^i  IS  replaced  by  naked  i^ontempt  at  the 
IntPT-gnvernmerit  level.  It  beoimes  apparent 
that  a  real  tra^dy  looms. 

The  politics  of  confrontation,  belnfr  prac- 
ticed with  great  vigor  both  In  Ottawa  and 
Washington,  has  led  the  two  countries  Into  a 
rori.«ion  along  so  broad  a  front  that  the  dam- 
agt?  to  bilateral  friendship  may  prove  Irrepa- 
rahie 

■Things  ran';  get  much  worse."  mutters  a 
Canewllan  official  In  Washlnifton.  who  even  as 
he  speaks  Is  on  his  way  to  deliver  another 
0**.awa-ordered  snub  to  Uncle  8am  A  sar- 
castic declaration  that  the  U  B  -<'anadlan 
energy  talks  must  be  suspended  indefinitely. 
becatise  the  Canadian  negotiators  are  all  "too 
busy"  ■fc-restling  wUh  the  problems  poned  by 
President  Nixon's  lO-percent  surcharge. 
urrcNSE  0IS1.IKX 

Canadian  newspapers  report  without  com- 
ment that  in  liie  Wa*liiiigtoii  corridors  out- 
side the  InternaiKjuai  Uoneiary  Pund  meet- 
ing one  of  the  choice  tu(ucj(  of  gos&lp  was 
Nixon's  "intense  periMjuai  dislike  of  Prime 
iii'.uner  Pierre  Irudeau. 

In  Ottawa,  the  president  himself  Is  the 
sjDje^ct  of  scores  of  Jokes  that  allhoiigli  they 
may  lack  the  polished  delivery  of  U  B.  cotne- 
dians  who  say  much  the  same  thing  on  .A/ner- 
Ica.-.  television,  are  sava+je  and  oXten  quite 
unfair. 

Oov.  Oeorge  Wallace  of  Alabama  tells  a 
Mew  York  audience  that  Trudeau  Is  a  "crypto- 
Communlst''  whose  backgrouiid  is  even  worse 
than  Castro's.  a:id  Instead  of  laughirg  this 
off.  Canadians  becotiM  ir.funated. 

But  Insults  are  not  the  cause  of  the  de- 
terioratloo  of  relations:  they  are  the  result 
of  i;  T\i«  two  government.s  are  reaping  the 
harvebi  of  biit«rii«ais  they  have  sown  them- 
selves. 

LIST  (./f   i>iKA<.ari.MeNTS 

The   list   of   diba^reements    Is   depressing! y 

On  the  Canadian!  side  there  in  the  harbor- 
ing of  US  draft -d'idgers  and  deserters;  there 
te  Ottawa's  peremptory  extension  of  Its  oW- 
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shore  soveselgnity  claims:  there  l»  the  studied 
rejection  of  such  U.S.  puUcy  oomerstones  as 
NATO  and  the  Organlitatloci  of  Amerloan 
StaXes;  ttiere  is  the  huUer-thaa-thou.  our- 
hands-are-cleMii  atuttjde  toward  Indochina. 
On  the  U  3.  side,  there  Is  eoonomlc  Im- 
perialism practiced  by  muitlnatlonai  oor- 
poratlons  which  threaten  to  bleed  Canada 
white;  there  Is  a  history  of  taking  Canada  fur 
granted  (an  Ohio  schoolteacher  recently  as- 
signed an  eesay  on  Canada  as  part  of  a  series 
her  pupils  were  doing  on  "state  of  the 
union"):  there  Is  a  tradition  of  deafness  to 
protest  (the  nuclear  test  still  scheduled  for 
Amchltka  is  a  classic  Instance ):  and.  of 
course,  there  is  the  surcharge. 

oN'E  miET  MrrrTNO 

What  Is  most  disturbing  about  this  litany 
of  International  squabbling  is  that  the 
leaders  of  neither  country  seem  prepared  to 
do  anyth.ng  about  It. 

Since  1968,  when  Triideau  and  Nixon  won 
their  national  electloiis.  they  have  held  one 
brief  meeting  and  the  chief  question  of  In- 
tereet  at  that  one.  both  in  Ottawa  and 
Washington,  waa  whether  Trudeau  would 
slide  down  a  White  House  bannister  or  do  a 
headstanl  at  the  estate  dinner  Nlxoa 
tendered 

NUon  has  agreed  to  visit  Ottawa  next 
spring,  bit  !t  Is  doubtful  that  a  presldentisJ 
visit  could  be  brought  off  under  the  present 
circumstanoes  Furthermore,  there  is  little  to 
suggest  that  matters  will  Improve  during  the 
winter 

For  his  part  Trudeau  has  shrugged  off  all 
suggestions  that  he  deal  directly  with  Nixon 
*.n  an  effort  to  Iron  out  some  of  the  most 
press.ng  polnt,s  at  Issue— notably,  the  trade 
problem 

Certainly,  the  current  hoBtllUy  in  North 
America  ji  unmatched  almost  since  the  days 
of  the  War  of  1813 — some  55  years  before 
Cinadi  b«?canie  a  country 

Fortunately,  countries  today  ra.'-ely  settle 
squabbles  as  they  once  did.  Now,  they  talk 
Instead  of  shoot.  The  trouble  with  talking, 
however,  Is  that  somebody  has  to  listen  be- 
f(^re  It  can  do  any  good. 
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THE  ROUE  OF  SWEDEN 


CORNELIUS  J.  HAOOERTY 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

ur     iiAH&ACUVUXTlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATl  VES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr  O'NEnX  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
America  s  great  labor  lefulers  has  paissed 
from  the  .scene.  Comelli*  J.  Haggerty,  a 
proinlnfnt  trade  unionist  and  president 
of  Uie  Btalding  and  Construction  Trades 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  11  years, 
died  last,  Sunday.  C.  J.  Haggerty  waa  well 
known  in  both  labor  and  Oovemment 
circles  as  an  Innovator  and  tireless  advo- 
cate of  Lhe  rights  of  the  worktngman: 
he  epitomized  the  American  Ideal  of  hard 
work  and  determination. 

BeKini.mg  liis  career  as  a  lather  s  ap- 
prentice, lie  t)ecame  a  journeyman  in  2 
years  and  m  a  mere  6  montlis  was  presi- 
dent of  ihe  local.  Hlg  accompllshnxents 
encompass  the  entire  breadth  of  Ameri- 
can labor  history  and  it  is  with  deep  per- 
sonai  sadness  and  a  sense  of  loss  that  I 
mark  his  death.  The  life  of  C.  J.  Haggerty 
in  exemplary  of  American  principles  of 
fairnestt  and  eguily  of  which  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  can  always  be  proud. 
Mr5  0'N»ill  and  the  entire  O'Neill  family 
join  witl:  rr  e  m  mourning  the  death  of 
the  late  C  J  Haggerty. 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  wrw  roea 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTA  nVES 

Thursdmy,  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role  of 
Sweden  in  international  affairs  over  Uie 
years  has  been  a  puzzle  to  many  of  us 

The  role  has  been  described  as  one  of 
neutrality  But  I  believe  It  is  fair  to  -say 
that  it  raises  the  qtiestion:  What  is  it 
neutral  about? 

Victor  Rlesel,  the  columnist,  has  taken 
an  interesting  look  at  Sweden  and  its 
relationships.  I  include  his  text  wlUi  mi- 
remarks; 

IPr  m    the   Buffalo    (N  Y^    Courier-Express. 
Oct.   6,    I9T1  1 

SwcDtw    PotTRS    MUXIONS    Of    I'S     DiJLX-taS 
Into  Hanoi 

W*6H!NCTOH.— In  a  quiet  restaurant  just 
about  a  year  ago,  some  of  Sweden's  most 
powerful  parliamentary  leaders  pledged  t<:> 
several  Americans  that  UJS  war  pr.»<inerj 
would  soon   be  freed  by  Hanoi. 

TUc  tiwedlsta  delegation  asked  only  that 
the  Americans  be  patient,  and  understand- 
ing, and  refrain  from  urging  a  boycott  of 
competitive  Swedish  products.  Just  'give  our 
contacts  a  chance  to  work  thlags  out  in 
Hanoi.  "  the  Swedlah  officials  said.  And  they 
added.  ■  Yoiu-  countrymen  will  be  free  " 

The  Americana  promised  pat^nce  Anc 
they  kept  their  pledge.  Ihe  Swedish  ledders 
did  not.  or  could  not,  keep  their*. 

And  on  the  streets  of  this  up-tight  capital, 
on  the  walks  near  the  White  House  on  the 
CApital  grounds  a  few  days  ago.  grim  wc  men. 
sorriwlcg  women,  prayerful  wotneii  chanted 
a  litany  of  prayers  for  their  men,  sons,  h.m- 
band-s.  brothers,  now  known  as  PW»  iPriscn- 
ers  of   War)    and  MIAs    (Missing  in   .^c^lOIl| 

As  the  PWs  stultified  in  their  cells,  the 
iuuustrlallstB  of  Sweden  prospered.  Fur  there 
was  no  boycott.  American  k>r4rsho.«men 
union  chiefs  unloaded  Swedish  ex;)orts 
Dock  wallopers  chief  Ted  Oleaaon  treated 
Swedlah  cargo  as  any  other.  Johnny  Bo«ers 
the  Longshoremen's  executive  vire  president, 
spent  time,  energy,  devotion  and  heart,  heal- 
ing the  women  on  whose  own  hearts  are 
branded  the  letters  PW  and  MIA. 

Ndt  the  least  of  Swedish  exports  tw  the 
US  during  this  ye«u-  or  waterfront  peace  Is 
the  auto  known  as  Volvo  The  Swedish 
cjr,X)raiion  sens  more  'Volvoe  -though  criti- 
cized technically  here-— lu  the  U.S.  than  In 
Its  home  country. 

During  the  year  8  first  eljtht  months  37  576 
Volvos  were  bought  by  Amencajis  l.n  the 
continental  US.  Specialists  project  the  final 
1«71  sales  figures  at  over  63,000.  And  by  Pres- 
ident Nlson  3  own  rule  of  thumt  this  will 
cod'  AmerlcsJis  at  least  13,000  Jobs  The  Pres- 
idcMit  has  said  that  the  addltloral  sale  of 
ev<  ry  100,000  new  American  cars  would  create 
25,iXHJ  Jobs  desperately  needed  now  that  sinif 
auu)  facilities  are  being  shut. 

AID  TO   HANOI  AMD  CUBS 

There  is  no  estimate  available  now  of  the 
net  profit  to  Volvo  luc  .  or  the  tax  peel-off 
to  the  Stockholm  government  No  doubt  It  Is 
m  the  millions. 

And  the  record  will  •'how  that  tte  Swedish 
International  Development  Authority  already 
has  given  Just  Hanoi  and  Cuba  alone  almost 
t30  million.  And  Iiaa  allocated  another  115.5 
million  to  North  Vietnam  and  13  5  million  to 
Cuba  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  And  there  are 
other  such  heavy  Installments  coaolng 

The  enmity  of  Hanoi  toward  America  la 
etched  in  blood.  Some  semantloa  may  be  pos- 
sible in  the  deflnltlon  of  Cuba,  But  Fidel 
Castro  Isn't  exactly  a  blood  brother  of  our 
land 
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■  There's  no  subUety  about  Swedish  policy. 
Its  goTernment  wants  its  corporations  to  sell 
as  much  as  poeelble  In  tolerant  America. 
while  it  deals  with  nations  seeking  to  destroy 
Americana  physically  and  phUoaophically 
Philanthropy  now  means  profits  later.  After 
aid  oomes  trade.  Thus  last  May.  Swedish  trade 
delegations  played  ping-pong  with  Fidel  Cas- 
t.-o  himself    It  was  a  public  exhibition. 

Only  the  Americans  failed  to  notice. 

And  when  Marxist  President  Allende  of 
Chile  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  Ford  assem- 
bly plant  there,  he  urged  the  Volvo  corpora- 
tion to  come  m  and  operate  it. 

As  for  mainland  China,  the  Swedish  in- 
dvistrlallBts  have  been  dealing  with  Peking 
f  >r  years  There  Is  much  more,  ideologically 
as  well  as  financially  So  much  so  that  even 
the  New  York  Times,  which  has  denounced 
American  longshoremen  as  "loutish."  com- 
mented recently  that  'apparently  the  risks 
of  offending  Washington  and  Moscow  are 
weighed  on  different  scales  In  Stockholm" 

The  point  being  Swedish  neutrality  -  when 
it  comes  to  the  US  ,  Sweden's  government 
Is  more  neutral  than  ever:  when  It  comes  to 
the  Marxist  world.  Sweden's  neutrality  Is  so 
much  less  neutral  than  It  Is  against  the  O.S 

Thus  at  a  time  when  American  unemploy- 
ment has  hit  our  auto,  aerospace  and  steel 
industries.  America  Is  buying  the  merchan- 
dise which  helps  kill  more  Jobs,  by  the  thou- 
sands, and  which  puts  dollars  lu  the  hands 
of  the  military  enemy,  by  the  millions. 

Competition  from  abroad  Is  tough  enough 
The  Japanese  are  selling  some  600,000  cars 
annually  in  the  U  8 —costing  us  about  150- 
0<X)  Jobs  by  President  Nixon's  measure  Al 
least  the  Japanese  are  America's  allies.  Japan 
has  been  a  powerful  American  military  base. 


polltan  'Water  District  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, of  Interest  and  wish  to  share  bis 
thoughts  in  the  August  issue  of  Aqueduct 
News  with  my  House  colleagues  at  this 

point: 

Nadkr's  slapdash  kzpobt 

(By  Henry  J.  Mills) 

The  recent  report  by  Ralph  Nader  on  water 
development  In  California  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment I  think  my  feelings  are  bent 
stated  by  repeating  here  what  I  told  the 
press  at  the  time  the  report  was  released 

Nader's  people  who  prepared  this  report 
have  no  understanding  or  appreciation  of 
what  water  development  has  meant  to 
Southern  California. 

The  fact  Is  that  this  seml-arld  region  with 
a  population  now  of  more  than  ten  million 
people  could  not  survive  without  the  water 
that  has  been  brought  from  the  Owens  River 
and  the  Colorado  River  over  the  years  More- 
over, it  must  have  water  from  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia to  make  up  for  the  inevitable  loss  to 
Arizona  of  half  its  current  supply  of  Colorado 
River  water  as  well  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
still  growing  population. 

Unfortunately,  the  Nader  report  can  only 
be  termed  a  highly  irresponsible  and  slapdash 
compilation  of  inaccuracies,  untruths,  mali- 
cious rumors,  unsupported  charges,  distor- 
tions and  headline-hunting  generalizations 
In  other  Investigations  he  has  conducted. 
Mr  Nader  has  made  significant  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  How- 
ever, this  report  on  water  In  California  was 
done  In  haste  and  with  blinding  prejudice.  It 
Is  a  great  disservice  to  the  people  of  Soutliern 
California 


You  will  recall  that  the  Congress  orig- 
inally gave  Ajntrak  $40  million  directly, 
and  made  a  provision  for  an  additional 
$100  million  in  Oovemment  loans. 

At  the  beginniiig  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation,  later  called 
Amtrak,  predicted  a  rosy  future  It  was 
ob\ious  from  the  t)eglnning  that  political 
consideration  was  given  in  the  selection 
ol  some  routes  ser\'ed.  This  is  not  a  way 
to  run  a  rsdlroad. 

Amtrak  started  by  cutting  the  number 
of  daily  trains  almost  in  hall— from  360 
to  fewer  than  200,  and  tlungs  have 
grown  worse. 

Al  tins  point  I  do  not  plan  to  vote 
for  additional  fimds  for  this  organiza- 
tion, and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  not 
either. 


A  LESSON  IN  LIFE 


NADER'S  SLAPDASH  REPORT 


AMTRAK— NO 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALirtlRNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1971 

Mr  BOB  WILSON  Mr.  Speaker.  Ralph 
Nader  has  struck  again  with  his  usual 
meai.ure  of  half-truth  and  distortion  in 
his  attack  on  water  development  in  Cal- 
ifornia. I  know  my  House  colleagues  will 
find  the  following  editorial  by  Henry  J. 
Mills,    general   manager   of   the   Metro- 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TENNES&EI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1971 

Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  accordmg 
to  reports  Congress  will  soon  be  hit  with 
a  lequest  for  an  additional  $160  million 
or  more  to  finance  operations  of  Amtrak. 
the  Government-backed  effort  lo  pre- 
serve rail  passenger  service  between 
"key"  cities. 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or    MTW    MXZXCO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATUES 

Thursday.  October  14    1971 

Mr.  LDJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues  attention,  the 
following  letter  that  was  received  from 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  Dorothy  S 
Jacobs,  administrator,  Maulsby  Nursing 
Home,  Clayton.  N.  Mex.  I  believe  the  let- 
ter speaks  for  itself : 

A  man  with  a  large  family  to  supp>ort  hard 
times,  and  an  old  father  who  was  ill  and  re- 
quired care  as  well  as  food,  decided  to  take 
his  father  to  the  mountain  to  die  There  no 
one  would  have  to  see  if  wild  animals  de- 
voured him.  or  If  he  succumbed  to  the  chill 
winds. 

He  loaded  hi*  father  into  the  wheelbajTOW 
and  with  his  eight  year  old  son  started  the 
Journey  About  half-way  up  the  mountain, 
the  child  said 

"Father.  I'm  glad  you  brought  me  along. 
Now.  when  you  get  aid  111  know  what  to  do 
with  you   " 

Whereupon,  the  man  turned  around  and 
re-traced  his  steps  tc  bis  home  returning  his 
father  with  him  " 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  am,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  <  Mr,  Ellender  > . 


PRAYER 


The  Rlgiit  Reverend  Monsignor  Pat- 
rick J  Ryan,  major  general,  U.S.  Armj'. 
retired,  former  Chief  of  Army  Chaplaln.s, 
Washington,  DC,  offered  the  following 
prayer, 

O  AlmlRhty  God,  Father  of  all  man- 
kind and  Judge  over  nations,  wc  a.sk  You 
to  bless  our  Nation  and  all  Its  citizens.  We 
ask  You  especially  to  bless  this  august 
body  of  lawmakers  as  they  convene  today. 

Let  the  light  of  TJiy  divine  wisdom 
direct  their  deliberations  and  shine  forth 
In  all  the  proceedings  and  laws  framed 
for  our  rule  and  government  so  that 
they  may  tend  to  the  preservation  of 
peace,  the  promotion  of  national  happi- 
ness, the  increase  of  industry,  sobriety, 
and  useful  knowledge,  and  may  perpetu- 
ate to  us  the  blessing  of  equal  liberty. 


Give  them  the  wisdom  and  the  courage 
to  continue  to  stand  as  free  men  ought  to 
stand.  Guide  them  in  their  deliberations, 
bless  them  with  Your  counsel  that  all 
their  endeavors  may  begin  with  You  and 
through  You  be  happily  ended.  Amen 


States  of  America,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  July  28  1971, 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  13,  1971,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  received  the  follow- 
ing messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

A  message  transmitting  the  nomina- 
tion of  Scott  P.  Crampton,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

A  message  withdrawing  the  nomina- 
tion of  Michael  K.  Lyons,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  8, 
a  consular  ofDcer,  and  a  secretary  in 
the   diplomatic   service   •i   the   United 


REPORTS    OF    A   COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DUTRING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authonty  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  13.  1971,  the  follow- 
ing bills  were  reported  on  October  14. 
1971: 

By  Mr  rULBRIGHT,  from  the  CommUtee 
on   Foreign   Relations,    without    amendment 

S  748  A  bill  to  authorize  payment  and 
appropriation  of  the  second  and  third  In- 
stallments of  the  US  contrlbuuons  to  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter - 
American  Developnjent  Bank  (Kept  No  M 
3M I :  and 

S  aOlO  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  Cmied  Staiee  in  the  In- 
ternational Devel<H>ment  Assoclaiiun  iRept. 
No    a2-3»«). 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations    with  amendments 

S.  74*.   A   bill    to   atilhorlBe  US    contrtbu- 
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tiuiifi  to  Lhe  Special  Piinds  ot  the  Afl^n  £>«- 
Tclopment  Bank   (Rept.  No.  93-397). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  Irom  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  Informed  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Steigex  of  Wisconsin  had  been  ap- 
pointed ajB  a  conferee  at  the  conference 
on  the  bin  iS  2007  >  to  provide  for  the 
rontinuation  of  program.?  authorized  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
19<54.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  announced  that  the  House 
Ixad  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10835 >  to  esUb- 
lish  an  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  m  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  a 
ron.sumer  Protection  Agency  in  order  to 
secure  within  the  Federal  Government 
effective  protection  and  representation  of 
the  Interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  reque.sted  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate 


ENROULED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  *H.R  6915'  to  amend  tlie 
tobacco  marketing  Quota  provisions  of 
the  Airricultural  .^djust^lent  .Act  of  1938, 
as  amended 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  iJiat  tlie  read- 
iiiK  of  the  Journal  of  U)e  proceedings 
of  WedJiesday.  October  13.  1971,  be  dis- 
pensed witii 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out  objection.    It    is   so   ordered. 


VACATING  OP  ORDER  FOR  8ENA- 
ATOR  JAVITS  TO  SPEAK  TODAY 
AND  ORDER  FXDR  SENATOR 
SCOTT  TO  BE  RECOGNIZED 
INSTEAD 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.Mdent,  I  ask 
unanimous  coixsent  that  the  consent 
granted  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr  .Javits'  to  spt>ak 
tor  15  minutes  today,  at  the  conclusion 
of  tlie  rec-ogniiion  of  the  jomt  leader- 
ship, be  vacated  and  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr  Scott',  be  rec- 
ognized instead  for  a  perlcxl  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Witli- 
out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr   MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  autliorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore   With- 
out objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


inations     oo    the    Executive    Caieudar. 
under  New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consideration  of  executive 

business 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
under  New  Reports,   wili   be  stated. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cojisent  tliat  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 


COMM UNITY   DEVELOPMENT  COR- 
lORATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Samuel  C  Jack- 
son, of  Kansas,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Community 
Development  Corporation 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  CORPORATION  FOR 
HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS 

Tbe  .'.ccond  assl.stant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Walter  James 
Hodge.s,  of  Vlrgmia,  to  be  a  memt>€r  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Coiporauon  for  Housing  Partnerships 
for  the  terra  expiring  October  27,  1972 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  tlie  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed,  and,  without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  tlie  confirmation  of 
these  nominations 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MAN.SPTKI.n  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
move  that  tlie  Senate  resume  the  con- 
.sideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legi.slative  business 


PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY  AND 
NEXT  WEEK 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  for 
tilt-  inforniaiion  of  the  Senate,  the  un- 
liiixilied  business  is  Calendar  No.  332,  S, 
215.  dealing  with  suKKCsted  procedures 
applicable  to  coii.siitutionaJ  conventions. 
It  will  b»  followed,  not  neces.sarily  in  this 
'  .'•der  l-y  K  748,  US  contributions  to 
FurKl  for  8t>ecial  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
Amertren  Development  Bank:  S  2010, 
incrf>a.sed  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  International  Development 
Association .  and  S  749.  US.  contribu- 
tions to  the  special  funds  of  the  Asian 
Develcji-n.-nl  Bank. 

Furtliermore,  very  likely,  on  Tuesday 
next,  October  19,  1971,  the  conference 
report  on  H  R.  9844.  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  A(  t  of  1971,  ni:iy 
well  be  called  up. 

Furthermore,  under  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  bill-  -a.  896— wiilch.  having  been 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  whl,:h  wa.s  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  tlie  Judiciary,  mast  be  reported 
today.  This  is  a  major  consumer  Item 
and  relaM»  to  warranties  and  guaranties 

Thi&  proposal  will  come  up  early  or 
by  the  middle  of  next  w  eek  and  there  may 
well  be  amendments  and  votes  thereon. 

Furthermore.  It  is  anticipated  that  ap 
proxunately  on  Wednetiday  or  Thursday 
next,   the   foreign   aid   iiuthorization   bill 


may  well  be  reported  from  Lne  Conunit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations.  It  would  there- 
after be  available  for  consideration. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 
AM  ON  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  19 
1971 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  schedule  which  seems  to  h«- 
developl  g,  and  in  an  effort  to  exi^edite 
the  business  of  the  Senate  so  that  we 
may  get  out  at  a  reasonable  time  this 
year,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  In- 
stead of  meeting  at  12  o  clock  noon  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  Senate  meet  at  11 
o'clock  In  the  morning  on  that  day 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it   is  so  orders 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoie  Under 
the  previous  order,  Lhe  disUnguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr  Scoiti 
is  now  recognized  for  15  minutes 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  177— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  REIAT- 
ING  TO  THE  SALE  OF  PHANTOM 
JETS  AND  SUPPORTING  EQUIP- 
MENT, AND  ASSISTANCE  TO 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President  today,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  77  co. leagues  in 
the  Senate,  I  submit  again  a  resolution 
urging  the  sale  of  phantom  jets,  and  to 
provide  supportmg  equipment  and  a.s.sist- 
ance  by  this  country,  to  the  state  of 
Israel. 

Tliis  resolution  is  similar  to  the  one  we 
submitted  a  year  ago  But  tod.^y  we  have 
additional  cosponsors 

Mr  President,  I  am  heartened  by  the 
announcement  of  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  to  recognize  this  country's  posi- 
tion in  providing  aid  to  the  beleaguered 
Israehs.  This  is  most  encouraging  as  they 
face  the  latest  Russian  weaponry  pledge 
to  the  Egyptians  revealed  yesterday. 

The  peace  has  been  kept  in  the  Middle 
East,  because  of  a  show  of  strength 

The  Arab  nations  know  Uiis  Israel 
knows  this.  Ru.ssla  and  this  country  are 
deeply  aware  that  pending  succe.'u'-ful 
peace  negotiations,  all  parties  will  main- 
talr.  strong  defenses.  There  has  been  no 
shooting  for  15  montlis,  and  that,  in  it- 
self, is  progress. 

On  my  recent  trip  to  Russia.  I  wa.<; 
privileged  to  have  a  mecMng  witti  Mr 
Suslov.  the  MtnLster  of  Ideok>g> — <hlef 
of  the  foreign  affairs  section — one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  Inftuentlal  ot 
all  Russian  leaders,  a  distinguished  een- 
tk-man  who  had,  so  far  as  I  know,  never 
l>efore  agreed  to  meet  wit.h  an  American. 
I  had  a  very  Interesting  meeting  with 
him.  He  agreed  with  my  observation  tloat 
otlier  nations  are  scared  of  both  our 
countries.  He  agreed  Uiat  we  both  have 
obligations  to  the  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

We  know  that  negotiation  is  better 
than  confrontation,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  journey  to  Moecow  an- 
nounced tills  week  by  President  Nixon. 

It  is  agreed  that  we  must  talk.  That  i.*^ 
what  we  will  continue  to  do.  That  is  what 
liie  President  is  doing.  But,  in  Uk"  mean- 
time,  wiiilo  Ru.ssia  keeps   the  Arab  na- 
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tlons  strong,  the  United  States  must  bal- 
ance the  weight  of  defense  for  Israel. 

Thte  administration  flnniy  believes 
that  the  best  hope  for  peace  Is  to  keep 
Israel  strong,  that  tl»e  best  way  to  peace 
IS  through  negotlaUoo. 

We  have  eome  to  reallae  that  there  is 
a  genuine  convergence  of  Interest  be- 
tween Israel  and  our  Government — that 
a  strong  Israel  helps  to  strengthen  the 
free  world,  not  only  militarily,  but  in  a 
demonstration  of  the  meaning  and  vital- 
ity of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Any  weakening  of  our  commitment  to 
Israel  greatly  enhances  Soviet  power  and 
weakens  friendly  governments  in  the 
Middle  East.  Africa,  and  Europe. 

Here  is  wl»ere  American  arul  Israeli 
interesu  really  converge.  We  share  a 
common  commitment — the  commitment 
to  freedom,  to  liberty,  and  the  welfare  of 
humanity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
sUtement  by  the  dLvtinguislied  Senator 
from  New  York  <  Mr.  Javits »  on  Uiis 
subject. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Javits  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  a.s  follows: 

THK     VTMCB     or     TMK     SENATE     ON     MIDEAST     ARMS 
BALAMCE 

Mr  J*nT9  Mr  Prwlderit,  today  the  Senate 
speaJu  with  a  well  nigh  united  voice  on  one 
of  the  most  crucial  issues  lacing  the  world — 
the  maintenance  of  the  arms  balance  In  the 
Mideast.  I  hMV9  been  pri  alleged  to  be  cJoeely 
aasocUted  with  Senators  Scott.  Symington 
Rlblcotr  and  the  other  sponsors  In  the  Irani - 
IHR  of  the  resoluuon  introduced  today  by  77 
.Senators  calling  for  the  resumption  of  ship- 
ment* ol  Phai  onn  P  aircralt  o  Israel  It  is 
rare  to  fliul  the  Senate  of  the  United  State.^; 
90  united  as  it  is  today  on  a  crucial  foa-elgn 
policy  issue  I  trust  l!i«t  tb«  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union — *aid  of  Uie  radical  Arab 
sUles  wUl  take  dUv  nole  of  the  solemnity 
and  ."ilgnlflcanre  of  what  has  happened  here 
today 

President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Rogers  are 
pursuing  an  active  diplomatic  policy  of 
negouatloo  in  the  Mideast  That  policy  Is 
c«ftaUily  In  the  best  traditions  of  U.S 
dlplonvacy  However,  It  cannot  succeed  If 
there  Is  any  doubt  In  the  minds  of  the  Arab 
nations  that  Israels  deterrent  defensive 
oapabllUles  will  be  allowed  t-o  be  weakened- 
or  to  be  o»er-m«tched  by  massive  Soviet  arms 
ahlpm«nt8 — stich  as  those  which  continue 
under  the  new  UaSR-UAR  agreemenX.  More- 
over, the  U.S  diplomacy  of  negotiation  can- 
not s\icceed  If  the  Soviet  loaders  come  to 
believe  that  the  U  S  will  retire  from  the  field 
and  leave  an  open  path  for  Soviet  adven- 
turl.'tm  In  the  MldeaFt  In  gjch  clrcum- 
stancOB  the  only  diplomacy  which  oould 
succeed  would  be  the  dlploms«;y  of  appease- 
ment such  as  occurred  at  Munich   In   1M8 

Thus,  a  policy  of  maintaining  Israelii 
deterrei.t  strengt.i"  Is  necessary  ai  d  a  logical 
corollary  to  the  ■'negotiations  track"  now 
being  pursued  by  Secretary  Rogers.  This  Is 
the  clear  view  of  over  three  quarters  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and.  In  my  Judgment, 
it  Is  the  bast  view  for  the  American  people 
And  now  Is  a  most  opportune  time  for  the 
voicing  of  this  deep  conviction  regarding 
the  situation  In  the  Mideast— for  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  is  now  in  session 
In  New  York  and  one  of  the  prime  questions 
under  consideration  and  debate  ts  the  Mid- 
east. 

There  Is  much  questioning  In  various 
parts  of  the  world  thoae  days  regarding  the 
sense  of  purposa,  constancy  and  oonunltm«ot 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  Inter- 
national issues  The  deep  and  devlslve  na- 
tional   debate    over    the    Vietnam    war    has 


caused  amny  obaorrecs  to  conclude — errone- 
oualy  m  my  Ju<tc>»«'^^ — **>•  American  people 
and  the  Amertcan  nation  ha*  lost  Its  aease 
of  purpose  and  lU  will  to  advance  and  de- 
fend world  Interests — in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom  and   democracy 

The  best  answer  to  such  a  misreading  and 
uodersBtUnatlon  of  American  resolve  Ues 
In  the  reeolutlon  Introduced  today  for  us  all 
by  Senator  Scott.  When  the  American  peo- 
ple understand  the  Issues,  as  they  do  in  the 
Mideast  and  when  they  know  they  are  sup- 
porting a  self-reliant,  valiant  and  capable 
democncy  suci  as  Israel,  the  American  peo- 
ple can  l>e  very  clear  and  determined  In  the 
course  they  wish  to  pursue. 

Mr  President,  this  enormous  expression 
of  view  by  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Is  an  act  of  great  signlflcance  whkrh 
I  am  deeply  convinced  win  help  the  cause 
c  f  peace  In  the  Mideast  Immeasurably.  It  can 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  danger  and  the 
futility  of  dreams  of  undoing  Israel  by  imU- 
tary  cunquest  It  can  serve  powerfully  to 
underscore  the  necessity  and  tneTttablUty 
of  a  negouated  settlement  recognising  the 
rights  and  exlstenoe  of  Israel.  It  will  hearten 
Uie  people  ot  Israel  lu  their  struggle  to  sur- 
vive and  give  them  a  sense  of  faith  in  their 
national  integrity  which  will  help,  not  re- 
tard, Secretarv  Rogers  negotiations  There  li- 
no way  for  nations  of  t»ie  Mideast  to  proceed 
other  than  through  acoommodatlon  and  nor- 
malised relations.  If  the  daagers  of  a  world 
conflagration  are  to  be  avoided.  Tbuls  resolu- 
tion will  help  to  make  It  clear  that  there  can 
be  no  dreams  of  a  qtilck  or  easy  military 
thrust  agaliut  Israel  as  a  substitute  for  good 
faith  negotiations. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  note  that 
while  we  have  this  very  large  number  of 
cospon.sors.  the  original  cosponsors  are. 
in  addition  to  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  iMr  Javits  i.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  iMr  SvinMCTON^ 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr   RiiicoFF). 

At  this  time  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut   'Mr.   RiBicorr). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  being 
submitted  today  comes  at  a  crucial  time 
m  the  evolution  of  American  policies  in 
the  Middle  EasC  It  is  being  cosponsored 
by  no  less  than  78  Members  of  this  body- 
in  response  to  the  withholding  of  needed 
aircraft  from  Israel  in  order  to  presf 
her  to  agree  to  a  reopening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  on  Soviet  and  ElgypUan  terms.  Un- 
less this  dangerous  drift  in  our  policies 
is  halted  both  vital  American  strategic 
interests  and  tlie  interest  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  will  be  sacrificed. 

I  do  not  Question  the  sincere  desire 
for  peace  motivating  our  policymakers 
But  many  of  us  are  puzaled  over  the  man- 
ner In  which  they  are  seeking  to  work  out 
an  agreement  between  Israel  and  Egypt 
There  luu>  also  been  too  much  confiision 
over  the  State  Departxnenfs  maneuvers 
the  past  several  months,  and  it  is  time 
to  dispel  the  illusions  which  have  been 
created. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  by  now  that  the 
Suez  Canal  will  not  be  reopened  on  any 
terms  other  than  those  dictated  by  Egypt 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  only  real  con- 
cessions made  so  far  have  been  by  Israel. 
No  compromise  will  be  f orthooniing  from 
Egypt  as  long  as  President  Sadat  believes 
all  he  must  do  is  maintain  his  intransi- 
genoe  and  let  the  United  SUtes  continue 


to  whitUe  away  Israel's  posltian.  It  is 
Urae  that  we  look  behind  tbe  State  De- 
partment's opUmlsBi  for  a  setttemcst  and 
look  at  what  Its  present  policies  arc  actu- 
ally aocompUshing. 

Despite  denials  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
clear  that  the  State  Department  is  with- 
holding the  further  shipment  of  Phim- 
tom  jet  aircraft  to  Israel  in  order  to  pres- 
sure her  Jito  maitiiig  even  more  oonces- 
sicKis  for  a  canal  reopening.  It  is  equally 
apparent  that  the  Egyptians  are  hold- 
ing out  for  ail  of  their  own  terms,  yei 
the  State  Department  continues  to  trans  - 
late  Sadat's  equivalent  of  "nyet "  into 
the  word   "yes." 

'V^alid  arguments  have  been  made  Uiat 
the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal  aould 
benefit  the  Soviet  Union  more  than  the 
Uruted  States.  In  an  arUde  which  ap- 
(>eared  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
written  shortly  before  hj£  death.  Dean 
Acheson  wrot«  about  Russia's  goals  in 
the  Mideast  Secretary  Acheson  was  a 
statesman  who  looked  beyond  the  every- 
day problems  of  diplomacy  to  the  larger, 
long-run  picture  of  relations  between  na- 
tioos. 

Acheson  warned  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  pursuing  two  goals  in  the  Middle 
East — maintaining  a  state  of  tension 
there  and  reopemng  the  Sues  Canai — 
giving  the  Soviet  Union  naval  dominance 
m  the  Persian  Gulf  axKl  Indian  Ocean 
and  control  over  Lhe  movement  of  oil.  He 
stated  that: 

The  Kremlin  must  regarc  with  some  sur- 
pr.se  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  eager  advo- 
cacy ol  reopemng  the  Canal  as  a  preliminary 
to — something. 

He  asserted: 

The  Kremlin  has  always  believed  the  say- 
ing of  a  medieval  acbotar  "the  height  of  stu- 
pidity and  weakness  Is  iK>t  tc  know  ,\n  enemy 
from  a  friend   ' 

Acheson  concluded  that 

Poggy  Bottom  was  not  able  to  make  the 
distinction  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis  of 
1956  and  has  apparently  not  made  progress 
In  that  direction  since. 

But  even  assumii^g  that  the  issue  of 
wlio  l>enefits  from  a  canal  opemng  is  one 
over  ahich  reasonable  men  might  differ, 
there  are  other  facts  that  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. 

There  i*  a  continuing  Soviet  military 
build-up  in  Egypt  of  the  most  sophisu- 
cated  weapons  in  the  Soviet  arsenal. 
There  are  some  20.000  Soviet  military 
persoimel  there,  including  combat  pilots 
There  are  mass  preparations  underway 
for  a  '•fiT'^i  crossing.  There  is  continued 
Egiptisui  refusal  to  negotiate  with  the 
Israelis,  or  to  settle  for  anything  less 
than  Israeli  withdrawal  from  everj'  incli 
of  terrilorj-  acquired  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  6-Day  War — a  war  forced  upon  Is- 
rael by  Egypt. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  State  De- 
partment spokesmen  still  maintain  that 
there  has  been  no  shirt  in  the  arms  bal- 
ance. I  wteh  that  this  were  true  But  it  is 
not.  Talk  of  Israel's  qualitative  superi- 
ority tnvolyee  a  trade  off  of  Israeli  lives 
for  Soviet  Mlg's,  missIleE  and  Unks. 
Hardware  may  be  expendable  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  bat  Israel  is  onderstand- 
ably  relucUnt  to  sacrtflce  yoDOff  lives  in 
overcoming  Arab  numerical  soperlonty 
in  moi  and  weapons.  We  should  eaqpect 
more  candor  from  the  State  Depar-un«it, 
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more  realistic  assessments,  more  genuine 
evenhandedness.  and  more  pressiire  on 
the  Soviet  Union — not  on  Israel,  an  ally 
of  the  West. 

The  Israelis  view  Secretary  Rogers"  re- 
cent speech  at  the  United  Nations  as 
doing  Just  what  he  previoxisly  said  he 
would  not  do.  They  assert  that  the  State 
Department  had  backed  down  from  three 
positions  previously  endorsed.  First,  that 
Egyptian  military  forces  would  not  be 
allowed  to  croes  over  once  Israeli  troops 
withdrew  to  permit  the  canal's  opening 
Second,  that  a  Suez  agreement  would  not 
be  linked  to  any  commitments  to  a  broad 
or  more  comprehensive  settlement.  And. 
tiilrdly,  that  the  United  States  would  act 
as  a  middleman  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  and  not  spell  out  a  position  that 
would  Inhibit  free  bargaining 

I  am  afraid  that  many  Americans 
have  also  been  misled  as  to  the  current 
thrust  of  our  policies.  There  is  a  pressing 
need  for  an  unequivocal  expression  of 
American  support  for  Llie  maintenance 
of  the  arms  balance  in  the  Middle  East 
and  an  American  commitment  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  Security  Council 
Resolution  242  of  November  1967  That 
Is  why  this  resolution  is  being  Introduced 
today,  by  both  Republican  and  Democrat 
Senators  representing  all  regions  of  our 
country. 

The  Ismguage  of  this  resolution  is  clear 
There  are  only  two  operative  paragraphs, 
but  they  contain  the  principles  upon 
which  lasting  settlement  In  the  Middle 
East  can  be  achieved  These  are  the 
maintalnance  of  Israel's  military  capa- 
bility so  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Arab  States  do  not  think  they  can  over- 
whelm her  militarily  Second,  and  mast 
Immediately,  that  our  government  should 
supply  Israel  with  Phantom  aircraft  and 
such  equipment  and  assistance  that  i.s 
necessary  Ui  maintain  her  deterrent  ca- 
pabilities. Third,  that  our  Government 
should  oppose  attempts  at  the  United  Na- 
tions to  depart  from  the  meaning  and  ef- 
fect of  Security  Council  Resolution  242, 
and  that  In  any  peace  settlement  the  im- 
portance of  secure  and  defensible  bor- 
ders be  adhered  to  Finally,  the  resolution 
states  the  obvious — that  only  through 
negotiations  between  the  parties  them- 
selves can  peace  be  achieved 

Mr.  President,  had  our  Government 
followed  these  principles  since  the  six 
day  war,  I  think  we  would  be  much 
closer  to  peace  today  than  we  are  But  it 
is  still  not  too  late  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  our  present  policies,  I  hope  this  reso- 
lution will  put  our  policymakers  on  no- 
tice where  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  Senate  stands  on  the  subject  of  the 
Middle  East,  and  I  hope  they  act  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr,  SCOTT  Mr,  President,  I  jield  now 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington i. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  liie  distinguished 
minority  leader, 

Mr,  President,  flrst  without  reserva- 
tion, that  I  support  this  resolution  be- 
cause I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  best  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  that  the  request 
be  acceded  to  by  the  administration. 

At  the  time  the  State  of  Israel  wa.s 
formed.  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
under  President  Truman   and   know  of 


the  efforts  of  this  Government  in  the  cre- 
ation of  this  State.  Therefore,  I  believe 
we  have  some  responsibility. 

For  literally  years  now,  since  the  six 
day  war  In  1967,  we  have  been  told  by 
the  administration  that  they  were  main- 
taining a  balance  of  power,  one  might 
say,  In  what  they  would  or  would  not  sell 
Israel  in  the  way  of  military  equipment 
Tlieir  position  In  thi.s  matter  has  been 
hard  for  me  to  understand. 

They  stated  they  have  been  maintain- 
ing a  military  balance  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  countries  despite  the  very  large 
number  of  warplanes  the  latter  have  as 
against  what  Israel  has;  and  justifies  this 
on  the  grounds  of  high  morale  and  better 
training  of  the  Israeli  forces. 

Before  the  6-Day  War  In  June,  1967. 
there  was  a  part  of  Israel  12  miles  wide 
Regard-ess  of  morale  or  training  it  would 
be  difficult  to  see  how  a  sudden  attack 
with  modern  weapons  could  be  resisted 
because  of  the  relatively  short  distances 
involved. 

For  some  time  In  the  press  there  were 
stories  that  the  new  Soviet  Mig-23,  the 
Foxbat,  is  now  in  Egypt  with  Soviet 
pilots.  This  Important  development  was 
recently  confirmed  by  the  Vice  President 
of  tlie  United  States,  Now  if  the  balance 
was  a  nght  balance  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Foxbat.  the  most  modern 
fighter  plane  in  the  world  today,  anyone 
would  have  the  right  to  ask  how  the  bal- 
ance could  be  right  today. 

Much  of  this  Information  has  already 
been  given  by  one  of  the  Senate  authori- 
ties on  military  matters,  the  distm- 
guj-shed  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson  ' .  I  commend  him  for  the  fine 
effort  he  has  made  to  get  tlie  truth  in 
tins  matter  out  to  the  American  people, 

Mr,  President.  I  have  In  my  hand 
recent  Intelligence  analysis,  I  cannot  give 
the  detailed  figures  because  of  security 
reasons,  but  it  Is  a  fact  that  the  Israel 
Air  Force  Is  not  only  now  outnumbered 
at  least  5  to  1.  but.  as  previously  men- 
tioned, is  now  confronted  by  the  world's 
finest  fighter,  the  Soviet  Foxbat.  The 
United  Arab  Republic  is  the  only  coun- 
trj-  in  which  this  plane  has  been  placed 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  Ail  the  rest  of  these 
new  planes  are  within  the  borders  of 
Soviet  Russia  Itself. 

Under  thcjc  circumstances  I  was  grat- 
ified to  read  in  the  paper  this  morning 
that  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  will  re- 
view the  entire  matter  and  would  hope 
this  Senate  resolution  would  help  him 
and  the  administration  to  reach  a  favor- 
able decision  on  the  matter  the  resolu- 
tion recommends. 

I  respectfully  commend  my  friend,  the 
able  minority  leader,  for  bringing  i  ;>  thi.s 
re,'!Olutlon  before  the  Senate  today, 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr,  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguLshed  Senator.  I  think  the  De- 
partment of  State  Is  well  aware  that  the 
resolution  has  been  in  preparation  for 
some  time, 

Mr  SCHWEIKER  Mr,  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
highly  Important  and  timely  resolution 
addressed  to  the  critical  Middle  East 
situation.  In  my  judgment  this  resolution 
points  the  way  toward  rwllcy  decisions 
that  are  definitely  In  the  Interest  of  at- 
taining future  peace  In  the  Middle  East 


and  averting  another  war  In  the  Immedi- 
ate future. 

Mr.  President,  this  reaolutlon  calls  for 
two  vital  steps  by  the  administration. 
First,  the  prompt  approval  of  Israels 
current  request,  pending  since  early  this 
spring,  for  more  F-4  Phantom  aircraft 
in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  mili- 
tary power  in  the  Middle  East.  Second, 
the  commitment  by  our  Government  to 
stand  by  the  basic  principles  of  Security 
Council  Resolution  242  of  November  22, 
1967,  reaffirming  the  importance  of  se- 
cure borders  in  a  peace  settlement  nego- 
tiated by  the  parties  themselves. 

These  two  steps  must  become  our  clear 
and  unequivocal  position,  if  we  are  going 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  that 
should  exist  l>etween  Israel  and  Its  Arab 
neighbors,  and  if  we  are  truly  interested 
in  a  viable,  long  term  state  of  peace 
There  can  be  no  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
In  the  near  future  unless  Israel  stays 
strong  enough  to  deter  an  attack  from  Its 
hostile  neighbors.  There  can  be  no  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  in  the  long  riin  unless 
the  parties  themselves  have  negotiated 
such  a  peace  themselves  and  have  pro- 
vided secure  borders  as  part  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  4,  1971,  upon 
returning  from  a  visit  to  Israel,  I  wrote 
personally  to  the  Secretary  of  State  urg- 
ing that  lie  act  promptly  on  Israel's  re- 
quest for  additional  Phantoms,  At  that 
time,  the  request  was  2  months  old,  I 
renewed  my  call  in  an  address  Augu.st  22 
In  Cleveland  before  the  national  conven- 
tion of  Hadassah,  the  Women's  Zionist 
Organization  of  America. 

Now  I  feel  the  time  has  come,  after  the 
many  individual  appeals  that  I  and  many 
of  my  fellow  Senators  have  made  to  our 
administration,  to  offer  and  pass  a  res- 
olution such  as  this  one.  Each  month 
that  our  Government  delays  In  approv- 
ing this  request  Is  a  signal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  lliat  it  can  proceed  full  steam 
ahead  in  arming  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Syrians,  and  In  supplying  not  Just  the 
most  sophisticated  planes,  missiles,  and 
other  equipment  but  Soviet  pilots  and 
other  personnel,  as  well.  By  our  hesita- 
tion we  are  telling  the  Soviets  and  the 
Arab  governments  hostile  to  Israel  that 
we  are  not  really  that  concerned  with 
the  massive  Soviet  buildup,  that  they  can 
go  further  and  further  without  brooking 
any  direct  opposition  from  us. 

Our  hesitation  Is  not  in  the  interests  of 
Middle  East  peace.  It  only  encourages 
the  continuing  Soviet  military  buildup 
that  poses  on  outright  threat  to  the 
security  of  Israel  and  to  US  in- 
terest.s  In  the  Middle  East,  as  well  If 
we  show  that  we  can  be  firm,  and  let 
Israel  have  the  arms  It  needs  to  main- 
tain th°  balance  of  power  with  Its  neigh- 
bors, we  will  be  making  a  verj  good,  and 
not  really  cosily,  Investment  in  future 
peace  for  the  Middle  East 

Mr.  President,  tlie  second  part  of  the 
resolution  calls  on  our  Government  to 
reaffirm  the  Importance  of  secure,  defen- 
sible borders,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Middle  East  settlement  and  a.s  negotiated 
by  the  parties  themselves.  After  many 
years  of  hearing  the  phrase  "secure  bor- 
ders," this  year  In  Israel  I  finally  saw 
with  my  own  eyes  what  tliis  expression 
means. 

It  means  that  Israel  farm  settlements 
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in  Galilee  have  been  safe  since  1967 
from  murderous  shelling  by  Syrian  forces 
sUtioned  OD  the  Golan  Hei«^ts  looming 
above  them.  The  Golan  Heights  todaj- 
are  a  secure  border. 

It  means  that  Israel  ships  and  ships  of 
otlier  nations  are  now  able  to  pass 
through  the  narrow  Straits  of  Tiran  and 
proceed  unmolested  toward  Eilat,  Israel's 
southern  seap>ort,  keeping  up  Israel's  vital 
lifeline  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Fx)r 
Sharm -el -Sheikh,  on  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
facing  the  Straits  of  Tiran,  is  now  a 
secure  border,  too. 

I  returned  from  Lsrael  more  convinced 
than  ever  of  the  need  for  the  United 
States  and  Israel  to  work  together  in  the 
cause  of  peace  and  progress  in  the  Middle 
East.  If  we  are  to  do  this,  then  tlie  two 
actions  outlined  In  tlie  resolution,  pro- 
viding Israel  with  both  the  military  and 
diplomatic  support  It  needs,  are  essential 
and  are,  In  fact  the  bare  minimum. 

I  hope  that  thts  resolution  can  l)e 
favorably  reported  from  the  Commltu-e 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  passed  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  resolution,  to- 
gether with  a  list  ol  cosponsors  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDKNT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  accord- 
ingly referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  resolution  and  list  of  cosponsors  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tl.e  text  of  the  resolution  and  list  of 
Senate  sponsors  are  as  follows: 
Sknati   RESOt-rnoN    177 

Calling  for  tti*  shipment  of  Phantom  F-4 
aircraft  to  Israel  In  order  to  maintain  the 
arms  balance  In  the  Middle  Eaet 

Whereas,  the  8oTl<»t  Union  Is  continuing 
to  supply  additional  sophisticated  weapons 
includlcg  adTaaoed  Jet  aircraft,  and  bas  de- 
ploy od  combat  pilots,  and  other  military 
personnel  in  Egypt,  aiid  other  Arab  States, 

Whereas,  thts*  actions  have  seriously  af- 
fected the  military  balance  In  the  Middle 
VjBiSX  and  increased  the  danger  of  wax:  >"d 

Whereas,  the  aforem«ntlon«d  d«v«lop- 
mei.ts  have  encouraged  certain  Arab  states  to 
resist  peace  negotiations  and  to  threaten 
the  refiumpllun  of  war: 

Whereas,  this  consUtut«s  a  grave  threat 
to  peace  In  the  Middle  Kast,  prejudicial  to  tl:ie 
vital  Interests  of  the  United  States, 

Whereas,  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
as  exprenfted  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
press  of  the  US  Is  to  maintain  the  arms 
balanc«  In  this  rcfclon; 

Hesolved  by  the  Senate,  that 

( 1 )  The  United  States  without  further  de- 
lay should  taJie  aOirmaUTe  acUon  on  Israel's 
pending  reque&t  for  F4  Phantom  aircraft, 
and  provide  such  supporting  equipment  and 
tu^lstance  ajt  are  essential  to  maintain  Is- 
rael's deterrent  capability; 

(2^  The  United  .St*t«B  0<3vemment  should 
oppose  any  attempts  at  the  United  Nations 
to  alter  the  meaning  and  effect  of  Secvirlty 
GouncU  Resolution  343  of  November  22, 
1047,  and  srtould  reaOIrm  the  ImportaAoe  of 
secure  aud  defensible  borders  as  a  vital  ele- 
ment In  a  peace  settlement  to  be  negotiated 
by  the  parties  themselves 

James  B  Allen,  Gordon  AHott.  Howard  H. 
r.aker.  Jr.  Birch  Barh.  J  Glenn  Beall,  Jr  , 
I.loyd  Bentaen.  Alan  Bible.  J  Caleb  Br^ggR. 
BUI  Brock,  and  Bdward  W    Brooke. 

James  L.  Buckley,  Quentln  N.  Burdlck. 
Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr^  Bobert  C.  Byrd.  Ho'vard 
W  Caonoo.  Clifford  P  Ca6^  Lawton  Chliea, 
Ftank  Church.  Mario w  W  Oook,  and  Norrls 
Cotton. 

Alan  Cranston,  Robert  Etole,  Peter  H.  Dom- 


Inlck.  Thomas  T.  Kagleton.  Hiram  L  Fong. 
David  H.  Oanabrell.  Barry  M.  Ooidwftter,  Mike 
Oravei.  Edward  J.  Oumey,  aad  ClUTord  P. 
Hansen. 

Fred  a..  Harris,  Philip  A.  Hart,  Vance 
Hartke.  Ernest  Holllngs,  Eoman  L.  Hraska, 
Hubert  H  Hiimphrer,  Danle!  K.  Inouye,  Hen- 
rj-  M.  Jackson,  and  Jacob  K   Javlta. 

B.  Everett  Jordan.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Wamn  O,  Magnusoa,  Chso-lee  McC,  Uathlss, 
Jr.,  dale  W.  McOee,  George  McGovern, 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  Jack  Miller.  Walter  F. 
Mondale,  and  Joeeph  M.  Montoya. 

Frank  E  Moss.  Ed»\ind  S,  Muskle.  Oay- 
lord  Nelson.  Bob  Packwood.  John  O  Pastore. 
James  B.  Peareon,  Claiborne  Pell.  Chariee  H 
Percy,  WllUam  Proimlpe.  and  Jennings  Ban- 
dolph. 

Abraham  RIblcolf,  WUUam  V.  Both.  Jr  . 
WUllam  B.  Saxbe,  Richard  S.  Schwelker. 
Hugh  Scott.  John  Sparkman.  WUllam  B 
Spong,  Robert  Stafford,  and  Ted  Stevens 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson  ITI.  Stuart  Symington. 
Robert  Taft,  Jr.  Herman  E  Talmadge, 
Strom  Thurmond,  John  G  Tower.  John  V. 
Tunney.  Lowell  P.  Welcker.  Jr.,  and  Har- 
rleon   A.   WUIUuns,   Jr. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr 

RiBlCOFF  I 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Tbe 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognised 
for  3  minutes. 


VACCINE  SAFETY 


Mr  RIBICOFP,  Mr,  President,  I  want 
to  talk  today  about  life  and  health  in 
America,  I  want  to  raise  some  questions 
about  what  this  Government  is  doing  to 
help  people  stay  healthy  and  to  live 
longer.  And  I  want  to  suggest  some  areas 
where  perhaps  this  Government  could  be 
doing  more — shotild  be  doing  more — to 
keep  majiy  Americans  from  getting  sick 
so  often  and  from  dying  before  their 
time, 

Prtniding  good  doctors  and  hospitals 
to  treat  people  who  are  sick  is  Important 
and  necessary.  But  there  are  things  this 
Government  can  do  and  is  not  doing  to 
keep  people  from  getting  sick  In  the  first 
place  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  build 
good  health  or  to  destroy  It,  to  cause  dis- 
ease or  to  cure  It.  to  help  us  live  longer 
or  to  make  us  die  sooner  than  the  foods, 
drugs,  and  medicines  we  eat,  drink,  and 
swallow,  and  inject  ■with  needles  Into  our 
bodies 

The  safety  of  our  foods  and  drugs  and 
the  failure  of  our  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  testing  and  regulating 
those  foods  and  drugs  to  insure  that 
safety,  have  become  a  major  problem  In 
American  health.  Memy  agencies  are  in- 
volved, their  very  number  and  the  way 
the  Job  is  divided  among  them  are  pri- 
mary sources  of  the  problem. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
other  agencies  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  Agrtculttire,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Environmental 
Prortection  Agency,  the  Department  of 
Justice — more  than  60  agencies  in  all — 
have  been  given  responsibilities  for  pro- 
tecting the  public  against  dangerous 
foods  and  drugs. 

These  agencies  perform  a  function  of 
the  highest  imrwitance.   But   the   con- 


tinued proliferation  ofU|MBcies  in  tbe 
field  of  food  and  drui^'BaB  Inevitably 
created  Inefficiencies,  questions  of  juris- 
diction, and  needless  duplications. 

Prom  a  very  early  time,  people  agreed 
that  the  Government  had  to  do  some- 
thing to  assure  the  safety  of  foods  and 
medicines.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  In  1902.  Congress  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  tiie  Treasui^  to  regulate 
Uie  sale  of  %lruses,  serums,'  toxins,  and 
aixulogous  products  applicable  to  the  ciue 
of  disease  in  man.  Today  that  act  and  its 
amendments  are  administered  by  the  Di- 
\xsion  of  Biologies  Standards  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

In  190P,  Congress  established  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  dangerous  impunUes 
\n  foods  and  drugs.  As  thousands  of  new 
products  and  new  methods  of  produc- 
ing, packaging  and  promoting  these 
products  were  developed.  Congress  saw 
that  it  had  to  expand  the  responsibilities 
of  the  agency  so  that  it  could  accom- 
plish its  mission.  The  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  has  been  amended  many 
times,  and  major  re\-i&ions  in  the  law 
were  made  in  1938,  1951,  1964,  and  1968, 
Todi.y  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion operates  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  has 
the  most  cooiprehensive  mandate  of 
any  agency  in  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect the  American  people  from  danger- 
ous foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

The  increase  in  the  kind  and  number 
of  consumable  products  and  the  prob- 
lems those  product*  create  has  led  not 
only  to  an  expansion  of  ti*e  responsi- 
bilities of  the  FDA,  but  also  to  a  prolif- 
eration of  Federal  agencies  with  varying 
responsibihties  to  regulate  tbe  way  prod- 
ucts are  advertised  and  used  uad  sold. 
Some  ol  these  responsibilities  are  over- 
lapping; in  other  plaee*  there  are  gaps 
m  responsibility  that  need  to  be  filled. 

Consider  yaccines,  for  example,  our 
primary  means  for  preventing  epi- 
demics. The  Food  and  Drtig  Administra- 
tion has  the  responsiblilty  for  testing 
dnigs  to  see  that  they  are  efifective.  Vac- 
cines are  drugs,  yet  they  are  tested  not 
by  the  Ftxxl  and  Drug  Administration, 
but  by  the  EHvision  of  Biologies  Stazid- 
ards — ^DBS — another  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  aixl 
Weh'are.  However,  the  Division  ol  Bio- 
logies Standards  maintains  that  its 
statute  gives  it  no  responsifaillty  to  test 
vaccines  to  see  that  they  work.  They  are 
tested  only  by  the  people  whoee  business 
it  is  to  sell  them.  This  confusion  is  in- 
creaaed  by  the  fact  that  vaccines  for 
animals  we  use  for  food  are  tested 
neither  by  the  FDA  nor  the  DBS.  but  b>' 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 

To  cloud  jurisdictional  lines  further, 
animals  drugs  that  are  not  vaodnes  are 
tested  and  regulated  not  tjy  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  but  by  the  FDA, 

This  pattern  Is  repeated  in  other  areas 
as  well.  The  PDA  is  responsible  for  test- 
ing and  regulating  food  for  safety — ^tm- 
less  the  food  is  meat  or  jXKiltry  or  eggs. 
Those  foods  are  Inspected  and  regulated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  But, 
as  we  just  noted,  drugs  used  on  the  ani- 
mals  that   become   our  meat   are  regu- 
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lated  not  Vf'WB  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  by  meFDA. 

Some  of  these  drugs  used  In  animals 
may  be  dangerous  to  people  If  traces  of 
them  are  found  in  the  meat  of  the 
slaughtered  animals.  It  la  not  the  FDA, 
however,  but  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  actually  Inspects  the  meat  of 
the  animals  to  determine  whether  the 
meat  Is  safe.  And  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  animals  are  actually  tested 
to  see  if  dangerous  quantities  of  drugs 
are  present.  In  the  most  comprehensive 
of  all  its  tests  for  dangerous  residues  in 
1970,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
tested  a  sample  of  only  one  out  of  every 
5.000  cattle  actually  slaughtered  and  used 
for  meat  In  this  country. 

With  so  many  agencies  administering 
so  many  different  and  sometimes  confus- 
ing and  conflicting  statutes,  it  has  be- 
come hard  to  tell  who  has  authority  and 
responsibility  to  do  a  job  that  everyone 
agrees  needs  to  be  done  And  so  some 
serious  problems  are  not  met  and  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  to  threaten  the  health 
of  Americans  until  a  tragedy  liapix>ns 
and  forces  us  into  action  In  other  In- 
.stances.  wher"  authority  and  responsi- 
bility are  clear,  some  agencies  have 
simply  failed  to  do  their  jobs. 

Through  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  and  Government  Re- 
search, I  have  explored  a  number  of  areas 
in  which  important  Federal  regulation 
of  food  and  chemical  food  additives  has 
been  shown  to  be  inadequate 

We  looked  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  1969  The  Department  had  is- 
sued a  regulation  requiring  that  hot  dogs 
contain  a  maximum  of  30  p)ercent  fat. 
Hot  dogs  are  a  staple  of  the  American 
diet  Consumption  has  been  increasing — 
and  so  has  the  fat  content  This  means 
that  the  American  people  are  cheated  out 
of  good  nutrition  by  the  substitution  of 
fat  for  meat. 

I  set  out  to  leam  If  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment regulation  was  being  properly 
enforced.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  that  it 
was  not  Later  the  Department  indefi- 
nitely postponed  enforcement  of  it-s  own 
regulation  I  found  this  a  shocking  situ- 
ation and  urged  the  Department  to  com- 
ply with  its  own  rules.  After  a  delay  of 
many  months,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Informed  me  that  all  meat  pro- 
ducers are  now  producing  hot  dogs  with- 
in the  standards  set  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Later  that  year,  we  took  another  look 
at  a  different  area  of  the  Agriculture 
Department's  responsibilities.  A  QAO  re- 
port issued  on  September  10.  1969.  indi- 
cated that  inspection  of  poultry  and 
poultry  products  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  failed  to  protect  the  public 
from  products  that  were  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  Therefore,  I  asked  the 
OAO  to  check  on  the  enforcement  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

GAO  submitted  a  report  to  me  on  June 
24.  1970,  revealing  that  the  Agriculture 
Department  inspectors  had  overlooked 
numerous  unsanitary  practices  in  meat 
plants  under  the  Department's  Jurisdic- 
tion. Just  last  week,  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  in  Boston  returned  indictments 
against  40  Government  meat  Inspectors 
and  three  meat  processing  companies. 
The  Inspectors   are   accused   of   taking 


bribej  to  influence  their  retmrts.  This 
number  Is  more  than  half  the  total  num- 
ber of  Agriculture  Department  inspec- 
tors in  the  Boston  area,  and  the  In- 
stances charged  date  back  to  1962.  One 
Ir  .pector  waa  charged  with  taking  up  to 
$70,000  In  bribes. 

In  April  1971,  my  subcommittee  looked 
at  several  agencies  responsible  for  assur- 
ing the  purity  and  safety  of  food  prod- 
ucts Our  hearings  revealed  a  number  of 
alarming  facts.  We  found,  for  example, 
tliat  the  Swedish  Government  will  not 
even  allow  U.S.  beef  to  enter  Sweden  un- 
less the  actual  carcasses  are  certified  as 
ad  litive-free  by  the  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Yet  the  Department  is  will- 
ing to  allow  the  .same  meat  thai  Sweden 
bans  to  be  sold  to  the  American  people 

We  also  learned  in  those  hearings  that 
tliere  are  over  600  food  additives  listed 
by  the  FDA  a.s  "generally  re<.:ognized  as 
safe  '  that  liave  never  been  adequately 
tested  for  safety.  We  discovered  tliat  the 
FDA  allows  cheniicais  to  be  added  to  food 
without,  requiring  any  le.sl.s  to  .show  liiat 
ttie  chemicals  will  not  cause  birth  de- 
fects or  genetic  daunage. 

Witnesso<=  to'^tJfled  further  »hnt  a  drug 
commonly  used  on  cattle.  DES.  can  pro- 
duce cancer  and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture testuig  for  its  presence  m  meat 
wa^  madequate.  The  Department  has 
recently  ad.-nitU'd  lliat  residues  of  this 
drug  liave  ijeen  louiid  iii  a  .subt-ianlial 
number  of  carcasses. 

We  learned  a  great  deal  more  during 
tiie  iieajings.  luiu  we  aiked  liie  agencies 
responsible  for  food  safely  to  explain 
wiial  I. ley  arc  doing  about  the^e  prob- 
lems. The  agencies  have  replied  to  our  in- 
quiries on  this  subject,  their  replies,  to- 
gether with  the  comments  of  a  number 
of  experts  in  the  field,  will  soon  be  re- 
leased ay  the  subcouunittcc. 

These  findings  raise  serious  questions 
about  the  adequacy  of  Government  reg- 
ulation of  foods  and  food  additives.  Per- 
liaus  even  more  seriou.s.  however,  are 
questions  raised  by  new  information  in 
liie  area  of  drugs  and  vaccines  recently 
bubmifvCd  to  the  sutKonuiutlee. 

The  goal  of  a  vaccination  program  Is 
the  total  eradication  of  the  disease.  At 
least  one  vaccine — smallpox — appears  to 
have  accomplished  its  mission.  There  has 
not  been  a  single  case  of  .smallpox  in  the 
United  Stiites  since  1949.  The  vaccine  it- 
self, however,  causes  a  small  number  of 
deatlis.  At  some  point,  the  risk.s  of  vacci- 
nation begin  to  outweigh  the  risks  of  an 
epidemic.  This  Is  a  diCQcult  scientific 
judgment  to  make,  and  the  Communica- 
ble Disease  Center  will  soon  consider  this 
question  with  respect  to  the  smallpox 
vaccine.  Recent  newspaper  reports  sug- 
gest that  universal  vaccination  may  no 
longer  be  required. 

But  smallpox,  unfortunately,  is  tlie  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  Tlie  inci- 
dence of  other  diseases  for  which  vac- 
cines are  available,  such  as  diphtheria, 
polio  and  measles,  has  been  vastly  re- 
duced; but  these  diseases  have  not  been 
wiped  out  completely.  At  the  same  time, 
surveys  show  that  fewer  and  fewer  peo- 
ple are  actually  taking  polio  and  measles 
vaccines,  perhaps  because  they  wrongly 
believe  these  diseases  no  longer  threaten 
them.  It  is  especially  discouraging  that 
this   administration   has   chosen   to   cut 


back  its  program  of  measle  ▼acdnatlon. 
When  people  fall  to  take  the  vaccine  be- 
fore the  disease  Is  ftilly  eradicated,  we 
risk  a  new  outbreak  of  the  disease 

At  the  same  time,  however,  questions 
have  been  raised  about  the  way  In  which 
the  Federal  vaccine  testing  program  Is 
being  administered.  Documents  supplied 
to  the  subcommittee  by  Dr.  J.  Anthony 
Morris  of  the  Division  of  Biologies  Stand- 
ards and  Mr.  James  Turner  cast  consid- 
erable doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  a  number 
of  the  division's  decisions  and  upon  It.s 
general  method  of  operation 

The  Division  of  Biologies  Standarri.s 
must  license  the  distribution  of  all  vac- 
cines sold  in  interstate  commerce  in  the 
United  States.  There  were  19  such  vac- 
cines in  use  in  1970.  and  approximately 
150  million  doses  of  ttiose  vaccines  wore 
distributed  in  the  United  States  last  year 

The  Division  itself  proclaims  the  im- 
portance of  its  work.  In  the  Division's 
own  words: 

The  DBS  Is  reppoiislMe  f<ir  estabUshlag  and 
maintaining  standards  of  quality  and  safety 
of  all  blolfYirnl  prtidiicls  lliat  ;ome  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Healtii  Service 

These  prcxliicU  Include  all  vaccines,  anti- 
toxins therapeutic  seriirrus.  allergenic  proa- 
iicts.  and  human  blood  for  tranBfu.slon,  a.s 
well  a6  products  prepared  irom  human  blood 
Because  many  of  theae  products  are  derived 
from  living  crganianis.  «uch  as  bacteria  and 
viruses,  at-.d  all  by  their  iiKture  are  either 
potentially  dangerous  or  ineffective  If  Im- 
properlv  prepared  and  tested,  close  surveil- 
lance of  production  is  essential 

Incredibly,  however,  in  .'.pile  of  this 
statement.  DBS  apparently  iK'lieves  that 
It  has  no  legal  authority  to  test  vaccines 
for  elTectivcness  in  actually  preventing 
diseases.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  this 
means  that  no  Federal  accncy  test.s 
vaccines  to  see  if  they  vi'ork.  If  this  legal 
interpretation  is  correct,  Congre.ss 
should  act  to  give  the  Division  the  duty 
to  do  .so;  if  the  interpretaticn  is  incor- 
rect, the  Division  should  bey:in  to  fulfill 
its  responsibilities. 

Dr.  Morris'  allegations  raise  a  host  of 
other  troublesome  questions  about  the 
way  DBS  operates  Some  of  ihose  ques- 
tions involve  the  following  disturbing 
Incidents : 

In  1954  and  1955,  one  of  the  Divi.slon's 
most  noted  scientists.  Dr.  Be.-nlce  Eddy, 
discovered  that  several  lots  of  polio  vac- 
cine contained  live  virus  capable  of 
causing  the  disease  itself.  In  spite  of  Dr 
Eddy's  finding,  which  was  known  to  the 
DBS  leadership,  this  vaccine  was  re- 
leased in  the  sirring  of  1955  and  over  150 
individuals  who  were  associated  with  its 
use  contracted  ;>aralytlc  polio  Just  a  few 
mnnths  before  tliis  incident,  the  Division 
had  given  Dr.  Eddy  a  special  "supenor 
accomplishment  award"  In  recogmtion 
of  her  outstanding  achievements.  In 
19.')7  she  and  a  coworker  discovered  the 
ix>lyma  virus.  In  recognition  of  her  out- 
standing work.  Dr.  Eddy  was  featured  on 
the  cover  of  Cancer  Research  magazine 
in  March  1971. 

In  the  late  fifties,  DBS  developed  a 
so-called  adenovirus  vaccine  a  vaccine 
essentially  for  the  treatment  of  the 
common  cold.  In  the  late  fifties  and 
early  sixties,  this  vaccine  was  being  ad- 
ministered to  all  Army  personnel.  In 
1960.  Dr  Eddy  discovered  that  material 
then  used  in  the  manufacture  of  adeno- 
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virus  vaccines  was  capable  of  causing 
cancer  in  hamsters. 

DBS  responded  to  her  discovery  by 
denying  her  permission  to  attend  certain 
professional  meettngs  and  to  publlah 
other  papers.  She  was  deprived  of  most 
of  her  testing  animals  and  most  of  her 
testing  facilities.  Finally,  on  March  8. 
1961.  she  was  relieved  of  her  Job  and 
reassigned. 

Subsequent  research  by  scientists  out- 
.side  DBS  confirmed  Dr.  Eddys  findings, 
in  the  meantime,  'vaccines  containing 
the  substance  continued  to  be  used  on 
the  American  people.  Finally.  DBS  de- 
cided   Uiat    Dr.    Eddy    had    been    right 

after  all. 

sun.  it  allowed  adenovirus  vaccine 
containing  tliis  material  to  be  released 
as  late  as  September  16.  1963.  and  It 
allowed  a  combined  adenovirus  influ- 
enza vaccine  containing  the  same  mate- 
rial to  be  released  as  late  as  August  10. 

Other  disturbing  events  allegedly  have 
occurred  Including: 

Reliance  by  DBS  on  dubious  techniques 
for  testing  the  potency  of  influenza  vac- 

cine. 

The  Division's  failure  in  1966  and  1967 
to  bar  the  release  to  the  public  of  three 
lot«  of  influenza  vaccine  for  failure  by 
the  manufacturer  to  show  that  the  lots 
were  free  of  trace  metal  contamination. 

Falsification  of  labeling  and  tampering 
with  test  results  for  influenza  vaccine. 

Active  attempts  by  DBS  to  discourage 
scientiflc  research  which  might  tend  to 
cast  doubt  upon  previously  taken  agency 
positions. 

Failure  of  DBS  personnel  to  be  aware 
of  and  enforce  the  Divisions  own  regula- 
tions. 

These  allegations  indicate  that  some- 
tliing  IS  seriously  wrong  in  DBS.  The 
causes  of  the  problem  may  lie  in  the 
Dirislon's  dual  role  as  both  developer 
and  regulator  of  vaccines  This  helps  to 
create  an  overly  close  relationship  with 
vaccine  manufacturers  that  inhibits  the 
establishment  of  rigorous  testing  criteria. 
Too  often,  the  DBS  has  simply  trusted 
vaccine  manufacturers  to  evaluate  the 
risks  of  vaccine  use.  Before  acting  to  pro- 
tect the  pubhc.  DBS  has  required  vast 
amounts  of  evidence  to  prove  a  vaccine 
harmfiU  rather  than  requiring  positive 
evidence  at  an  early  sUge  that  a  vaccine 
is  both  beneficial  and  safe. 

I  am  today  releasing  to  the  pubhc  a 
memorandum  by  Dr.  Morris  and  Mr. 
Turner  detailing  these  and  other  alle- 
gations I  have  already  asked  the  GAO 
to  undertake  a  report  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  and 
Government  Research  on  the  regulatory 
responslblUtles  of  DBS,  particularly  In- 
volving vaccines  for  Infiuenza,  adeno- 
virus, combined  influenza-adenovirus, 
and  pertussis. 

I  am  also  writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  today 
urging  tliat  he  fully  Investigate  the 
charges  raised  and  requesting  that  the 
subcommittee  be  given  a  full  report  as 
soon  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  investigation  of 
DBS.  at  my  request  the  OAO  has  In- 
vestigated a  related  matter:  the  role  of 
the  Food  Bind  Drug  Administration  and 


the  Public  Health  Service  in  the  Inves- 
tigational use  of  the  tuberculosis  con- 
trol drug,  isoniazid.  Members  of  con- 
gresslMial  staffs  and  others  working  on 
Capitol  Hill  were  given  this  drug  in  the 
winter  of  1970.  Shortly  thereafter  many 
of  those  people  developed  hepatitis.  Two 
of  those  taking  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's drug  actually  died  of  hepatitis. 

The  subcommittee  staff,  together  with 
the  GAO,  is  analyzing  the  role  of  the 
Pubhc  Health  Service  and  the  FDA  in 
this  tragedy.  Their  report  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  near  future. 

In  addition  to  this  Inquiry,  I  have 
asked  the  GAO  to  undertake  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
inspection    and    regulation    of    poultry 

plants. 

The  GAO  is  also  preparing  for  publi- 
cation a  comprehensive  report  on  con- 
ditions in  all  plants  producing,  proc- 
essing, and  packaging  the  food  we  eat. 

The  specific  incidents  I  have  cited  to- 
day regarding  the  Ineffectiveness  of  the 
Division  of  Biologies  Standards  are 
merely  examples  which  have  happened 
to  come  to  light  through  the  work  of 
Mr  Turner.  They  represent  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  work  done  by  Federal 
agencies  in  regulating  the  content  of 
food  and  drugs.  I  do  not  know  whether 
these  instances  are  standard  operating 
procedure  or  smiply  regrettable  but  iso- 
lated  lapses  of   judgment.  We  need  to 

find    out. 

If  further  investigation  shows  that 
such  Instances  as  these  are  common- 
place, we  owe  it  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  demand  a  better  job.  Perhaps  re- 
sponsibUity  is  too  divided  among  several 
agencies.  Perhaps  some  should  be  con- 
soUdated.  Perhaps  some  statutes  are 
ambiguous  and  should  be  amended  to 
give  Federal  agencies  a  clearer  mandate 
to  protect  the  vital  Interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Perhaps  the  agencies  them- 
selves will  have  to  be  restructured. 

Whatever  It  takes  to  assure  that  food 
is  safe  and  that  medicine  is  both  safe 
and  effective  is  worth  the  price.  What 
is  at  stake  is,  for  many  Americans,  a 
matter  of  life  and  death. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  memo- 
randum prepared  by  Dr.  Morris  and  Mr. 
Turner  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum 

(Following  Is  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
J  Anthony  Morris.  Ph.D.  of  the  Division  of 
Biologies  Standards.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  his  attorney.  Mr. 
James  8.  Turner,  regarding  certain  activities 

of  the  DBS) 

Septembek  27,  1971 

Senator  Abraham  Ribicoft, 

Senate  Offlce  Buildmg, 

Washington,  D  C 

DiAB  Senator  RiBTcorr:  Please  find  en- 
cJoeed  a  memorandum  delivered  today  to  Dr. 
Robert  Q.  Marston.  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Ho«Jth,  concerning  the  scien- 
tific shortcomlngfl  of  the  NTIH's  Division  of 
Biologies  Standards. 

We  b«lleve  that  this  memorandum  raises 
serious  questions  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  public  health  of  the  nation.  There- 
fore we  urge  you  to  take  the  time  to  delve 
deeply   into   each   issue   raised — and   othen 


suggested— to  And  what  problems  may  erlst 
or  to  put  to  rest  doubts  that  these   unex- 
plained  Incidents   have   aUowed   to   linger. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J  A  MOBRiB.  PhD 
Research  Mxcrotnoloffist , 

DBS. 
B.  G.  YotTKC.  PhX>. 
Assoc  Prof.,  Univ  of  Maryland, 
Chairman,  Dept.  of  Microbiology 
J    E    Whttman.  J«..  PhD. 
Senior  Research  Virologist. 

Lederle  Laboratories. 
J.  8.  Txntm. 
Attorney,    Employee    Representative    for 
Dr.  J.  A.  Morris,  DBS. 

Septembeb  27,  1971. 
Dr   ROBKBT  Q.  Mahston, 
Director. 

National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Bethesda.  Md 

Deau  Dr.  Marston  Enclosed  please  find 
the  memorandum  we  agreed  to  prepare  at 
your  invitation  during  our  meeting  on  July 
13.  1971.  This  memorandum  concerns.  "The 
MisuBe  of  Scientific  Resotirces  at  the  Division 
of  Biologies  Standards"  A  second  memoran- 
dum Will  be  submitted  at  a  later  time  and 
will  be  concerned  with  imp>ortant  legal  con- 
siderations in  the  matter  of  J  A  Morris  and 
their  relation  to  vaccine  regulation  Both 
have  implications  of  extreme  importance  for 
American  public  health. 

We  hope  that  these  memoranda  will  aid 
you  in  reaching  a  formal  conclusion  on 
the  Appeal  In  the  matter  of  J  A  Morris  and 
In  determining  what  kinds  of  actions  might 
be  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  DBS  eCec- 
tlvely  protects  and  advances  the  public 
health  through  proper  regulation  of  vac- 
cines. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.    A.    Morris. 

James   S    TtmNER 

MiSAPPUCATTON  OF  SciENTmC  RESOURCES  AT 
THE  Division  or  Biolocics  Standards.  Na- 
tional   iNSTTTUTTtfi    OF    HEALTH 

I  The  fror.t  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  Sundav,  September  19  1971  reeds  '  Ln- 
fectious  Diseases  Rise  as  Use  of  Vaccines 
Lags."  The  article  reports  a  drop  in  polio 
immunization  from  79  ^r  of  youngsters  below 
the  age  of  four  In  ie«6  to  86.9%  last  year. 
Measles  immunity  shows  a  comparable  drop. 
Resistance  factors,  according  to  the  article, 
also  Inhibit  the  use  of  combined  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough  and  tetanus  vaccines. 

In  the  face  ot  this  decline  In  vaccine  use  it 
is  essential  for  the  advancement  of  public 
health  that  the  Division  of  Biologies  Stand- 
ards of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  ex- 
hibit the  highest  regard  lor  scientific  integ- 
rity, and  regulatory  effectiveness.  Unfortu- 
nately the  attitude  displayed  by  ofBclals  of 
the  Division  can  only  lead  to  an  undermining 
of  confidence   in   vaccine  therapy 

In  the  recent  hearing  concerning  the  griev- 
ances of  Dr  J.  Anthony  Morris.  Dr.  Alexl 
Shelokov  said  under  oath,  'For  many  years 
I  have  not  taken  Influenza  vaccine  myself  or 
glT«n  It  to  my  famUy;  I  have  not  been  im- 
press«»d  with  its  potency"  (1)  Por  »lx  y«fcrs 
between  1963  and  1969  Dr.  Shelokov  was  the 
DBS  ofHoer  responsible  for  insuring  the  po- 
tency of  the  influenza  vaccine.  His  successor 
In  that  Job,  Dr.  Nicola  Tauraso.  under  oath 
during  the  same  hearing  said  'they  (mflu- 
enza  vaccine  manufacturers)  would  sell 
water  If  they  oould  get  away  with  It."  (2) 
Dr.  James  Whltm*n,  a  researcher  for  a  com- 
pany whlcii  worked  cloeely  with  the  DBS  to 
develop  the  firs*  rubeila  vaoclne.  refused  that 
vaccine  for  hla  two  chUdren  In  a  maas  Im- 
munlnaaon  program  because  he  felt  another 
rubella  viMXjlne,  developed  by  a  oooipany 
other  than  his  company,  was  iUtely  to  pro- 
duce fewer  side  efTacts.  (3)  Otbw  resaarch- 
«re  both  Izkslde  and  outside  of  governmeni 
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have  suggested  tbst  th«  best  vaeclne  «TmlI- 
nbie  Is  not  naresMrUy  In  use  and  that  suf- 

flcleut  concern  has  not  been  glTen  to  side 
eflecta  associated  with  the  use  of  the  ftrst 
rubella  racclne  licensed. 

This  opinion  and  concern  abfiiit  the  safety 
and  effeotl  eneas  of  vaccines  cannot  be  over- 
looked as  a  factor  In  impedlnt;  the  develop- 
ment of  public  confidence  In  vaccine  therapy 
As  the  Pederal  Oovernmenfs  primary  regula- 
tor of  Tsoctnea,  the  Dtvlston  of  Biologies 
Standards  should  be  in  the  forefront  of  ef- 
forts to  present  the  public  with  the  best  and 
most  effective  and  safest  vaoclnes  possible. 
Unfortunately  the  Division  Is  not  In  the  fore- 
front. Rather  It  lags  so  far  behind  as  to  be 
Jeopardizing  the  very  concept  of  vaccine 
therapy  by  Us  scientific  mismanagement. 

The  ftiHowing  events  suggest  a  major 
breakdown  In  tl^e  sclentlflc  Integrity  of  the 
DBS  and  raise  Important  ciiiesllons  worthy  of 
Immediate  and  detailed  Investigation 

(.^>  The  failure  In  1954  and  1955  of  DBS 
leadership  to  act  on  the  discovery,  made  In 
DBS  laboratories,  that  In  activated  polio 
vaccine  contained  vtrtts  capable  of  causing 
disease  in  recipients  of  this  contaminated 
vaccine 

(B)  The  failure  of  the  DBS  leadership  to 
act  efTectlvelT  and  rsplrtly  on  the  IIMJO  dis- 
covery, again  made  In  DBS  iaboraif)rles.  that 
the  material  iised  In  the  manufacture  of 
polio- virus  and  adenovirus  vaccines  was  capa- 
ble of  causing  cancer  In  hamsters 

(C  I  The  reliance  of  tlie  DBS  even  t.<lav  on 
the  chicken  cell  agglutination  (CCA)  test  to 
measure  the  p<-'tency  of  Influenza  vaccine  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  experiments  In  DBS 
laboratories  conducted  as  early  as  1961  show 
the  test  to  yield  such  widely  divergent  results 
that  It  can  only  be  considered  Inaccurate.  In 
fact  the  DBS  has  relied  on  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers  Association  to  set  the 
standards  ilnacciirately  t  for  Influenza  virus 
vaccine  potency. 

(D)  T7ie  release  by  the  DBS  In  1966  and 
1967  of  at  least  three  lots  of  Influenza  vaccine 
marked  by  the  respon.sible  DBS  sclenttsc 
"HOLD  because  proper  evidence  that  the  lots 
were  free  of  trace  metal  contamination  had 
not  been  presented  by  the  manufacturers 

(  E I  TTie  failure  of  the  DBS  to  act  upon  the 
evidence  that  Influenza  virus  vaccine  la  of 
little  value  In  protecting  man  against  In- 
fluenza in  spite  of  legislative  authority  au- 
thorizing the  agency  to  require  all  vaccine 
manufacturers  to  show  that  their  vaccines 
are  etTectlve 

(Fl  The  failure  of  the  DBS  to  undertake 
detailed  research  to  determine  the  natvire  and 
Importance  of  Indigenous  vtrtis  and  vir\is-llke 
particles  found,  bv  DBS  Investigators  In  !»«». 
to  contaminate  the  duck  embyro  substrate 
used  in  tlie  manufacture  of  rubella  vaccine. 
(Oi  The  DBS  faUed  and  then  actively  dis- 
couraged pursuit  of  research  on  so-called 
"slow  viruses"  potentially  capable  of  con- 
taminating all  materials  from  which  all  virus 
vaccines  are  manufactured 

(HI  In  all  of  the  above  Instances  active 
steps  were  taken  by  the  leadership  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Biolo^cs  Standards  to  discourage 
important  scientific  work  In  some  cases  the 
wrKlngs  (reporting  work  already  confirmed 
within  the  NIH  organization)  of  scientists 
were  not  approved  for  publication.  In  some 
cases  scientists  were  deprived,  over  vlgorotis 
objection,  of  their  laboratory  spac«,  experi- 
mental animals,  and  otb«r  material  resources 
because  their  scientific  findings  adversely  af- 
fected the  vaccine  market.  In  aome  casea 
scientists  were  told  that  they  could  not  col- 
laborate with  other  scientists  on  work  that 
had  important  Implications  to  vacciiM  safety. 
1 1 1  As  a  result.  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  the 
above  Incidents  established  scientists  of  hlgb 
reputatloo  have  been  forced  to  ctiose  between 
work  at  DBS  under  oondltlcms  severely  limlt- 
inf  thetr  Klntttflc  •ffactivMiaaa  or  to  leave 
the  DB8  to  fltid  useful  employment  else- 
where In  order  to  carry  out  their  duly  to  the 
public. 


(J)  A  nunxber  oX  additiooal  (questions  are 
raised  by  the  following  incidents: 

(1)  It  J  alleged  that  one  manufacturer 
received  a  list  of  directions  and  questions 
atx>ut  the  clinical  testing  of  chicken  pox 
vaccine  (Varicella  Vtrua  Vaccine.  Live)  to  be 
followed  or  answered  "prior  to  its  use  In 
<  II n leal  tr.als"  which  bad  already  begun. 

i2»  The  primary  reapoiislblllty  for  deter- 
rumiag  safety  of  vaccines  rests  with  vaccloe 
manufacturers  One  Industry  scientist  sug- 
gests that  the  mumps  vaccine  was  certified 
as  safe  Ijy  Its  manufacttirer  over  the  scien- 
tific doubts  of  some  of  Its  owii  researchers. 
The  measies  vaccine  prepared  by  another 
manufacturer  is  checked  for  contamination 
by  avian  leucoses  virus  that  causes  canoer  In 
chickeiis  by  a  procedure  which  U  incapable 
of  detectli.g  more  than  a  few  of  many  knowTi 
groups  of  such  contaminating  agents  In  fact 
DBS  handling  of  doubt-s  about  this  test  — 
known  as  the  RI1»  test — are  in  particular  need 
.>f  investigation 

(3  »  The  dual  role  of  the  DBS  as  a  regulator 
a.id  developer  oX  vaccines  carries  with  it  a 
liuilt  in  conflict  of  interest.  One  former  DBS 
scientist  has  written  that  he  will  work  to  see 
to  It  that  'TJBS  never  again  finds  Itself  In  the 
role  of  developing  a  biological,  then  sitting 
In  Judgment  regarding  its  safety.  eOlcacv, 
purity,  potency  etc  I  believe  that  I  can  docu- 
ment a  good  case  for  conflict  within  the  Dl- 
vlajon  In  t;ie  caae  of  the  rubella  vaccine  de- 
velopment and  licensing." 

II.  The  particulars  of  each  of  tliese  In- 
.stances  suggest  a  pattern  of  administrative 
in.ser.sltlvlty  which  allowed  the  American 
public  to  assume  unnecessary  health  risks 
Kirst.  high  y  qualified  scleuilsts  using  iwund 
scientific  experimentation  would  And  Indi- 
cations that  a  vaccine  or  vaccine  regulation 
procedure  was  either  ineffective  or  unsafe. 
Then.  aUiolnlstratlv©  supervisors  of  these 
scientists  would  require  them  to  direct  their 
work  Into  other  fields  or  block  them  from 
reporting  their  results  PInally  lus  a  result  of 
the  ndmliustratlve  action,  scientific  oontro- 
versies  which  ccuid  have  been  re.solved  (to 
the  advantage  of  public  health)  were  allowed 
to  continue  and  indeed  to  continue  to  the 
preoent  day.  Ihe  details  of  these  situations 
i. re  as  follows 

A       CASIY      (1»&M      POl-IOViaUB    VACnINX 

On  October  26.  19&3.  Dr.  W  H  Sebrell,  Di- 
rector. Nalloual  Institutes  of  Health,  awarded 
Dr  Bernlce  Eddy  of  the  Division  of  Biologies 
Standards'  predecessor  agency  "a  superior 
acxrompllshment  award."  This  award  was  In 
"in  recognition  of  your  outstanding  achieve- 
ments In  the  recent  developments  of  stand- 
.irdlzed  neutralization  testa  of  jxillomyeUtis 
immune  globulin  The  award  carries  with  it 
a  one  step  within  grade  salary  increase   '  (4) 

From  that  time  to  the  present.  Dr  Eddy 
lias  beeji  held  In  the  highest  esteem  of  her 
colleagues  in  the  scientific  conununity  By 
1967  Dr  Eddy  and  her  co-worker  Dr  Sarnh 
E  Stewart  had  discovered  the  polyoma  vlru.s 
named  the  SE  ( for  I>rs  Stewart  and  Eddy  • 
virus.  In  recogiution  of  her  continued  out- 
standing work.  Dr  Eddy  was  featured  on  the 
cover  ol  Canoer  Research  in  March.  1971 
ivol.  31,  No.  3).  The  discovery  of  piolyoma 
virus  which  causes  cancer  In  hamsters,  rab- 
blu.  rats.  guliM*  pigs,  and  other  rodents  and 
the  development  of  neutratlsatlon  tests  of 
poUovlrus  immune  globulin  were  accom- 
plished while  Dr  Eddy  served  as  control 
officer  for  respiratory  virus  and  pollovirus 
vaccines  for  the  federal  government 

In  19M  while  exercising  tier  duties  at  oon- 
irol  officer  for  poilovLrus  vaccine  Dr.  Eddy 
discovered  that  three  lots  of  poUovlrus  vac- 
cine were  contaminated  with  live  poliovLrus. 
The  Insetlvation  technique  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  poUovlrus  vaccine  failed  to 
kill  cocnpletely  ail  of  the  live  pollovirus  con- 
taminanu.  Dr  Eddy  Injected  the  vaccine 
into  levsral  mouksys  to  determine  its  effect. 
The  monkevs  contracted  paralytic  polio  Dr 
Eddy  had  the  monkeys  pliotographed  and 
reported  her  findings  to  her  superiors.  How- 


ever, subsequent  to  this  time  and  In  spite 
of  her  Information  on  its  oontamlnatton  with 
live  pollovirus,  the  vaccine  made  by  Cutter 
lAboratorles  was  released  for  use  to  the 
public  (5)  Dr.  Eddy  has  never  seen  the 
l-rtotures  taken  of  the  noonkeys  but  they  are 
supposed  to  be  lu  NIH  flies.  In  1866  she  was 
relieved  of  her  duties  as  polio  vaccine  control 
officer  The  Cutter  vaccine  was  released  In 
the  spring  of  1955  and  over  160  Individuals 
who  were  asstKrlaied  with  Its  use  contracted 
paralytic  polio.  (8|  The  legal  entanglement 
resultlixg  from  this  situation  continues  to 
the  present.  If  Dr  Eddys  Information  had 
l)een  heeded  when  it  was  discovered,  it  is 
poeslble  that  a  number  of  deaths  and  dis- 
abilities as  well  as  a  protracted  15-year  con- 
troversy could  have  all  been  avoided 

B.  CANCra  CAUSING  PSOPESTIES  OF  poLiovars 
AND  ADENOVtXUS  MONKEY  KIDWXT  St'B- 
STHATKJ  EMPLOYED  IN  VArCINX  MAWtTTACTTlRX 

As  part  of  her  routine  control  work  and 
n.s  a  natural  outgrowth  of  her  research  lead- 
ing to  the  discovery  of  the  p<}lyoaia  virus. 
Dr  Eddy  turned  her  attention  to  -Jie  spon- 
taneous degeneration  of  Rhefu.s  mcnkey  kid- 
ney cells  used  in  the  preparation  of  pollo- 
virus and  adeno'.lrufl  vaccines.  She  found  In 
lysa  that  the  injection  of  Rhesus  monkey 
kidney  cells  into  baby  ham.slers  led  to  the 
fjrmatlon  of  solid  tumors 

In  July  and  August  of  1980  Dr  Eddy  at- 
tempted to  transmit  her  informatlan  to  her 
superior.  Dr.  Joseph  Smadel.  He  Interpreted 
her  report  as  making  "two  entirely  unwar- 
ranted statements.  These  two  were.  1  Vou 
!-«lieved  that  the  lumps  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  vacuolating  agent  and 
2  that  they  might  have  Bomething  to  do 
with  cancer  in  man."  f7i 

Dr  Eddy  claims  that  she  did  make  the 
first  point  which  was  the  essence  a'  her  dis- 
c-overy.  She  also  claims  that  she  did  not  make 
the  second  point  However,  whatever  ahe  did 
.ay.  there  Is  evidence  beginning  to  emerge 
that  Uiere  might  Indeed  be  some  relationship 
between  her  discovery  and  cancer  In  man.  (8) 
I"he  vacuolating  agent  Is  an  Inducer  of  cancer 
in  hamsters  and  other  rodents  (9»  Both  dis- 
coveries contained  profound  Impllcttlons  for 
future  control  work  on  pollovirus  and  adeno- 
virus  vaccines. 

In  view  of  the  Implications  for  future  vac- 
cine use  of  Dr.  Eddy's  discovery  her  treat- 
ment following  It  can  only  t)e  called  peculiar. 
She  was  reprimanded  for  liavlng  mentioned 
the  dlFcovery  publicly  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Cancer  Stxriety  and  told  "In  view  of  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  critical  scientific  Judgment 
and  common  sense  on  your  part  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  give  you  the  follovMng  Instructloiu; 
Prom  now  on,  whe!«ver  you  profxwe  to  sp>eak 
before  a  scientific  group  outside  of  the  LVR 
(Laboratory  of  Virology  and  Rlckettslology ) 
you  win  submit  a  written  manuscript  for  scl- 
entlflc review  by  me"  (71 . 

Dr  Eddy's  discovery  was  not  published  In 
the  scientific  literature  for  another  two  years. 
11)  In  the  mean  time  Dr  Maurice  HlUeman 
of  Merck  Sharp  and  Dohme  reported  the  iso- 
lation of  the  vacuolating  agent  and  called  it 
3V40  (9)  In  August  of  1960.  Dr  Eddy  was 
engaged  In  an  Internal  DBS  controversy  ai)out 
reporting  her  discovery  that  a  vacuolating 
agent  In  monkey  kidney  cells  might  be  casu- 
ally related  to  experimentally  Indticed  cancer 
in  hamsters  At  nearly  the  same  time  Dr. 
Hilleman  was  discovering  an  agent  in  monkey 
kidney  cells  which  he  called  8V40  without 
luM>wlng  that  it  p(Ms«aed  oncogenic  potential. 
Delay  of  Dr.  Eddy's  publication  dealing  with 
the  oncogenic  property  of  Rhesus  monkey 
kidney  cells  might  well  have  delayed  the  es- 
tablishment of  Its  etlologlc  role  In  experi- 
mentally Induced  cancer  In  hamsters 

As  Dr.  Sddy  argued  for  publication  of  her 
work  she  also  fought  to  retain  her  laboratory. 
In  August  of  1900  after  being  irUormed  that 
she  would  loss  much  of  hex  animsJ  apace,  alis 
wrote.  "One-eighth  of  each  of  twc  animal 
rooms  and  one-third  of  another  Is  Inadequate 
to  do  satisfactory  work  In  Influenza  viruses 
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or  any  other  peeplratory  virus  and  in  addi- 
tion it  nveans  that  work  I  am  doing  on  hu- 
ntan  tumors  be  curtailed  ...  I  am  unable  to 
follow  the  reasoning  that  a  mUlion  dollars 
or  a,  large  institution  Is  necessary  to  Isolate 
and  study  human  tumor  vlnises."  (18)  In 
spite  of  her  efforts.  Dr  Eddy  lost  her  animal 
facilities.  (14) 

At  the  same  time,  she  was  denied  per- 
mission  to  attend  certain  professional  meet- 
ings and  to  publish  other  papers.  (15)  The 
argument  made  by  the  Division  was  that 
control  work  and  basic  research  were  incom- 
patible However.  Dr.  Eddy  continuously  de- 
nied this  argument  She  wrote  on  August  10, 
1960  "The  polyoma  work  was  done  along 
with  a  great  deal  of  control  work  and  also 
research  work  on  both  influenza  viruses  and 
adenoviruses  and  the  human  tumor  work 
can  be  continued  In  the  same  way  in  my 
present  space."  (13)  Dr.  Eddy  also  lost  this 
argument. 

On  February  16,  1971  Dr  Roderick  Mur- 
ray informed  Dr  Eddy  that  there  appears 
to  l)e  a  oonfllot  between  your  various  re- 
sponsibllltlM  and  interests  (1  e.  control  work 
and  research  (17)  Dr.  Mtirray  Informed  Dr. 
Eddy  that  as  of  July  1,  1961  she  would  be 
asked  to  spend  full  time  on  research,  given 
two  assistants  (a  decrease  from  her  then 
current  staff),  relieved  of  the  "Irksome  re- 
sponsibility" (Dr.  Murray's  words)  "con- 
nected with  the  control  of  products  derived 
from  respiratory  viruses,"  and  offered  her 
three  months  off  for  a  research  trip  around 
the  United  States     (17) 

Two  days  later  Dr.  Eddy  replied.  In  a  de- 
tailed memorandum  she  refuted  every  as- 
sumption and  every  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Murray.  Concerning  the  alleged  conflict  she 
wrote,  "There  is  no  conflict  whatever  be- 
tween my  responsibilities  and  Interests  .  .  . 
The  work  on  the  ttmior  Inducing  agent  from 
monkey  kidney  cell  culturss  is  not  unrs- 
lated  to  biologies  control  since  both  adeno- 
viruses and  poUovlrusea  are  propagated  In 
monkey  kidney  cell  cultures  in  vaccine  pro- 
duction ...  I  am  intensely  Interested  In 
biological  control  work  or,  I  can  assure  you, 
I  would  not  have  stayed  here  as  long  as  I 
have   (since   1937)."    (18) 

When  Dr.  Eddy  was  informed  in  more  de- 
tail ten  days  later  of  her  intended  nsw 
assignment  (19)  she  again  re^>onded  Ini- 
medlately.  "I  appreciate  the  additional  infor- 
mation on  the  proposed  Section  of  Experi- 
mental Virology.  However.  It  does  not  change 
my  desire  to  remain  in  the  position  I  now 
hold  ...  I  am  intensely  Interested  In  the  con- 
trol work  on  the  respiratory  viruses  .  .  ."  (30) 
On  March  8  Dr.  Eddy  received  a  memo- 
randum in  which  Dr.  Smadel  "Informs  me 
that  1  shall  be  forced  to  vacate  my  present 
position."  (21) 

On  May  16.  1961,  Dr.  Eddy  sent  a  memoran- 
dum to  the  Chief  of  the  Laboratory  of  Con- 
trol Activities  which  went  to  the  heart  of  ths 
matter.  "Since  the  vacuolating  virus  is 
known  to  be  exceedingly  stable  and  its  effect 
on  ths  human  population  Is  unknown  at 
pkresent,  should  a  requirement  be  added  to 
the  regulations  to  the  effect  that  the  (adeno- 
virus) vaccines  should  be  free  of  the  vacuo- 
lating vims?"  (23)  Dr  Eddy  did  not  men- 
tion such  a  requirement  for  i>oUo  vacctnss 
because  she  had  been  removed  from  Its  con- 
trol. However,  the  same  question  oould  have 
been  asked  about  that  vaccine. 

A  curious  picture  is  presented  by  the  events 
that  happened  to  Dr.  Eddy.  As  long  as  she 
engaged  in  basic  research  of  only  peripheral 
relevance  to  her  control  actlvlUee  sbs  was 
allowed  to  proceed  without  Inhibition.  As 
her  ressarch  began  to  identify  factors  which 
might  require  changes  In  rsgulatory  control 
of  vaccines  her  work  was  hampered.  Tet  ths 
Justification  for  the  action  agiilnst  her  work 
was  that  It  had  little  relevance  to  control 
activities. 

Dr.  Lawrence  KUham.  one  of  Dr.  Eddy's 
coworkers,  wrote  to  an  official  In  the  Burgeon 
Oeneral's  office  after  seeking  his  help  in  the 


matter.  What  he  said  serves  as  an  important 
sumaMry  of  the  situation  in  which  this 
world  renowned  reseaxcher  found  herself.  He 
wrote,  'MAJiy  scientists  at  ths  NJ.H.  are 
extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions 
which  prevail.  A  true  intellectual  atmosphere 
is  practically  nonexistent.  Dr.  Eddy's  case  to 
many  of  us  represents  a  somewhat  Prussian- 
like attempt  to  hinder  an  ouutanding  scien- 
tist, who  Is  making  a  contribution  in  an 
Important  field  of  biologies  control  ...  1  feel 
sure  that  the  batUe  for  fair  play  Is  going  to 
continue.  Outside  support  is  not  lacking. 
especially  when  such  an  explosive  issue  as 
the  presence  of  a  cancer  virus  In  the  pollo- 
virus vaccine  Is  the  matter  demanding  full 
Investigation."  (23) 

On  July  1.  1961.  Dr.  Eddy  assumed  her 
new  duties.  Her  efforts  seeking  the  Interven- 
tion of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  failed.  (24)  But  the  real  problems 
raised  by  her  research  did  not  end  there. 

It  was  subsequently  learned  that  SV40 
multiplied  In  man.  (25)  combined  with 
adenoviruses  producing  hybrid  viruses  even 
more  capable  of  causing  cancer  in  ham- 
sters. (26)  and  the  hybrids  thus  created  were 
present  as  contaminants  In  human  adeno- 
virus vaccines  (26).  In  addlUon  It  was 
learned  that  adenoviruses  oould  not  be  grown 
in  Rhesus  monkey  kidney  ceUs  in  the  ab- 
sence of  8V40,  (27)  It  was  also  learned  that 
SV40  would  transform  normal  cells  In  vlrto 
into  cells  with  many  If  not  all  the  character- 
istics of  cancer  oeUs.  (28)  In  short  8V40  pre- 
sented a  sltuaUon  of  grave  serlosunses.  Mil- 
lions of  doses  of  vaccines  containing  8V40 
were  injected  Into  humans.  The  consequences 
of  these  injections  are  stUl  unknown. 

Paced  with  the  overwhelming  evidence  of 
potential  problems  with  adenovirus  vac- 
cines the  Division  of  Biologies  Standards 
stopped  releasing  adenovirus  vacdnos  to  the 
public  But  even  In  this  act  It  showed  an 
BdmlnUtraave  uneveness  that  subjected 
additional  people  to  whatever  dangers  might 
have  existed.  TTie  last  lot  of  adenovirtis  vac- 
cines was  released  on  September  16.  1963 
(Lot  028)  Weyth).  However,  the  DBS  con- 
tinued to  aUow  lots  of  combined  adenovirus 
and  Influenza  vaccine  subject  to  the  same 
doubts  as  adenovlrtia  vaccine  alone  to  reach 
the  pubUc  for  11  months.  DBS  released  the 
last  lot  of  otMnbined  adenovirus-lnfluenna 
vaccine  on  August  10,  1964  (Parke  Davis 
Lot  030106). 

There  is  still  no  clear  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  InJecUon  of  SV40  might 
have  affected  its  recipients.  One  study  found 
a  statistically  sigmflcant  (Xna.182.  P  0.006) 
(the  probability  that  the  findings  will  occur 
by  chance  are  1  In  2000)  Increase  in  leukemia 
of  children  Inoculated  wU.h  8V40  contami- 
nated pollovirus  vaccine  when  compared 
with  a  oomp>arable  control  group  of  chil- 
dren inoculated  with  vaccine  uncon lami- 
nated with  8V40.  It  concluded  that  there 
Is  reason  to  continue  careful  surveillance  of 
the  potential  of  SV40  to  cause  cancer  In 
man  (8). 

C.    aXLlANCX   ON   THX   INACCD«*TI   CCA   TkST 

In  November  of  1960  publication  of  a  third 
piece  of  Important  work  by  Dr.  Eddy  was 
blocked.  In  an  abstract  Intended  for  publica- 
tion by  the  American  Association  of  Im- 
munologists  she  wrote,  "Two  vaccines  were 
tested  by  the  CCA  (chicken  cell  aggluUna- 
tlon)  method  In  fotir  different  laboratories. 
Comparing  the  average  values  obtained  In 
the  different  laboratories,  one  vaccine  ap- 
peared to  be  from  1.4  to  2.8  times  more  con- 
centrated than  the  other.  The  variation  In 
some  of  the  Individual  tespU  were  even 
greater.  (2S) 

This  detailed  examination  was  of  great 
Importance.  It  demonstrated  that  the  pri- 
mary tea*  for  mecuurlng  the  potency  of 
influensa  vaodnee  varied  widely  depending 
on  who  admlnlstsred  it  and  under  what 
conditions.  This  meant  that  there  was  no 
way  to  know  whether  the  tnfluensa  vaccine 
in   public   use   was  ot  the   propsr  poifesnej. 


Such  a  discovery  should  have  had  great  Im- 
pact not  only  on  the  DSB  regulatory  mission 
but  also  on  the  entire  scientific  community 
Interested  in  influenza  vaccine.  Instead  it 
was   Ignored. 

On  November  21.  1960  Dr.  Eddy's  super- 
visor Dr.  Joseph  Smadel  wrote  on  the  ab- 
stract, "This  abstract  summarizes  diita 
which.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  can 
only  be  considered  as  of  Uttle  consequence 
to  immumloglsts  attending  the  Federation 
mettlng  Hence,  it  would  reflect  no  credit 
on  the  author,  the  DBS.  or  the  NTH  to 
publish  such  an  abetract  In  the  Pederation 
Proceedings  or  to  read  the  paper  before  the 
Immunologlsts.  The  atietract  is  not  ap- 
proved for  submission  to  the  DBS  Editorial 
Board  or  to  the  American  Association  of 
ImmunologlstB."  (29)  Prom  that  time  to 
the  present  the  CCA  test  has  been  caught 
In  major,  behind  the  scenes  scientific  con- 
troversy. 

Dr  Eddy  wrote  to  the  Director  of  the  DBS, 
Dr  Roderrlck  Murray,  two  days  later  say- 
ing "I  attended  a  meeting  in  Stockholm 
two  years  ago  and  I  know  that  there  are 
people  who  are  Intereeted  In  the  CCA  test 
and  Judging  from  the  discussion  at  that 
meeting  there  would  be  Interest  in  a  test 
to  replace  it."  (31)  The  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Eddy's  observation  was  underlined  by  the 
sworn  testimony  of  Dr  Nicola  Tauraso.  the 
official  currently  responsible  for  the  regula- 
tion of  influenza  vaccine  for  use  in  the 
United  States  eleven  years  later. 

During  the  hearing  In  the  matter  of  J  An- 
thony Morrlfi  In  February  of  1971  Dr  Tauraso 
described  a  comparison  CCA  test  run  by  him- 
self and  Industry  representatives.  "When 
they  (the  manufacturers  knew  that  these 
were  their  vaccines,  they  had  400  ( CCK  value 
equal  to  the  reference)  and  when  they  didn't 
know,  they  had  what  I  thotight  -was  a  more 
realistic  CCA  value  (they  got  18  and  19  "  (32) 
Dr.  Tauraso  believes  that  he  has  found 
what  the  problems  were  with  the  CCA  test 
system.  He  has  been  unable  to  demonstrate 
concltislvely  that  he  Is  correct  Even  If  he 
were  comet,  the  blocking  of  Dr.  Eddy's 
discovery  from  scientific  scrutiny  might  well 
have  contributed  to  the  long  delay  In  cor- 
recting the  problem  Dr  Tauraso  suggested 
the  consequences  of  this  situation  when  he 
wrote.  **ln  my  opinion,  manufacturers  over 
the  years  had  been  submitting  vaccines  con- 
taining leas  and  leas  antigen  because  they 
realized  that  they  could  get  away  with  it." 

(33) 

Dr.  Tauraso  now  asserts  that  the  CCA  test 
Is  effective.  During  the  Morris  hearing  he 
said.  ",  .  .1  would  lUe  to  put  something 
Into  tne  record  at  this  time:  that  there  is 
very  UtUe  problem  In  influenza  vaccine  test- 
ing today.  We  can  Insure  that  the  public  gets 
conslsienUy  potent  IKIled  vaccine,  and  I  am 
quite  confident  tSMit  we  wotild  never  have 
been  able  to  achieve  It  without  my  labora- 
tories working  over  the  last  couple  of  years. 
I  am  going  on  the  record  to  state  that."  (34) 
"I  think  for  the  first  time  In  many  yean 
since  1968  we  have  been  able  to  Insure  that 
the  public  gets  potent  Influenza  vaccines 
conststenUy.  I  think  those  are  two  keys  po- 
tent and  consistent,"  (36 1  (op  clt  page  895 1 
The  CCA  test  Is  stUl  held  In  doubtftU  esteem 
even  thovigh  It  is  relied  on  as  the  primary 
tool  to  ensure  the  potency  of  Influenza  vac- 
cine released  to  the  public. 

In  1968  Lee  and  Tauraso  published  a  pa- 
per ( 36 )  reporting  results  obtained  In  hemag- 
glutination tesu  with  influenza  virus.  Com- 
ment on  this  paper  in  1971  Dr.  Walter  Dow- 
dle  of  the  WHO  International  Influenza  Cen- 
ter In  AUanta.  Oeorgla.  cautioned  ths  sclen- 
tlflc community  that  ths  techniques  and 
resuiu  reported  In  the  Lee- Tauraso  paper 
"may  craats  a  biased  impression."  (37)  It  Is 
possible  that  reliance  on  the  OCA  test  might 
lead  to  error  in  the  formulation  of  Ixifluencs 
virus  vaccines 

The  CCA  test  has  always  been  shrouded  In 
confusion   Dr   Tauraso  also  testifled  that  the 
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CCA  t«Bt  results  that  he  got  when  first  In 
charge  of  regtQatlng  vaccines  "were  low." 
"My  position,  at  the  time,"  be  said,  "waa  that 
I  could  not  pass  any  of  these  vaccines  on 
teat  results."  Dr.  Taurasos  solution  to  the 
problem  of  these  unsatisfactory  tests  waa 
to  recommend  "that  since  the  Division  had 
the  power  to  suspend  the  potency  tests  that 
they  ought  to  su^>end  the  potency  tests  for 
one  year,  the  In-house  potency  testa,  for  the 
purpose  of  vaccine  release  '  (38) 

The  Implications  of  this  recommendation 
are  startling.  Dr.  Tauraso  made  the  recom- 
mendation t>«c&ii.se  of  hl.i  belief  that  the 
public  had  been  getting  "watered"  vaccine 
fur  a  ntunber  uf  years.  (38)  Paced  with  this 
belief  bis  choice  was  to  suspend  all  testing  of 
vaccines  at  the  DBS-  not  to  stop  the  release 
of  what  h«  believed  to  be  "watered"  vaccines. 
This  s«eiDS  to  l>e  a  curious  choice  for  the 
representative  of  an  agency  charged  with 
protecting  the  health  and  aafey  of  the  public, 
particularly  since  manufacturers  of  vaccine 
were  required  by  DBS  regulation  to  rely  on 
the  inaocurate  tests.  But  there  Is  even  more 
that  Is  curous  about  the  CCA  test 

On  the  third  of  July  1966  a  CCA  value  for 
luQiienaa  reference  vaccine  i  Reference  vac- 
cine CCA-8)  was  developed  by  experimental 
obeervatlon  In  DBS  laboratories.  That  value 
turned  out  to  be  317.  the  middle  of  the  range 
of  390  to  380.  (40)  Seventeen  day*  later  Dr 
Roderick  Murray.  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Biologies  Standards,  Informed  all  licensed 
manufacturers  how  to  correct  their  test  for 
the  fact  that  the  new  reference  Lot  CCA8 
had  a  different  value  from  the  old  reference 
Lot  CCAfl.  He  wrote.  "If  the  value  for  Lot 
CCA6  Is  corrected  to  labeled  value  of  900  CCA 
units  ml.  the  value  assigned  to  Lot  CCA8 
should  be  700  units  ml.  This  value  will  ap- 
pear on  the  label  of  Lot  CCAB  In  order  to 
maintain  continuity  with  previous  reference 
lots.  U  U  recognized  that  the  true  value  may 
be  lower."  (41)    (emphasis  added) 

This  meant  that  the  labeled  value  of  the 
potency  of  the  vaccine  would  remain  high 
(900  CCA  units  ml)  even  though  everyone 
recognized  that  the  actual  value,  as  nearly 
as  could  be  determined  by  D6  laboratorleSk 
was  much  lower  (.117  CCA  units,  ml ) .  This 
raises  the  question  of  why  vaccines  labeled 
in  this  way  should  not  be  considered  mls- 
brauded  uuder  the  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  This  question,  as  Important  as  It  Is.  was 
a  side  Issue  to  what  then  occurred  between 
the  DlvUlon  of  Biologies  Standard.?  and  the 
manufacturers  of  lufluenza  vaccine 

On  December  10.  1965.  I>r.  John  C.  Wag- 
ner, Assistant  Director  of  the  DBS.  wrote  to 
Dr  A.  H.  Brueckner  then  chairman  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manvifacturcrs  Viral  Study 
Group  to  seek  his  aid  in  working  out  a  more 
useful  Lot  CC AS  value.  Dr.  Wagner  wrote, 
"Admittedly  the  value  of  700  units  ml  was 
assigned  rather  hurriedly  earlier  this  year  on 
the  basis  of  DBS  testing  data  "  (42)  He  then 
suggested  a  course  of  action  to  correct  the 
situation  as  he  saw  !t  "We  will  begin  by  ask- 
ing the  question,  are  n\anufacturers  satis- 
fled  with  the  CCA  value  that  la  currently 
aaslKned  to  Lot-8''  If  yes  we  will  continue  to 
use  this  value.  On  the  other  hand  If  the 
an.swer  Is  no  then  we  must  begin  Immedi- 
ately to  collect  data  upon  which  a  new  value 
can  be  established  '  (42)  Then  Dr  Wagner 
underlined  the  experimental  dlfflcultles  of 
the  CCA  test  He  said.  'Only  three  manti- 
facturers  have  reported  results  of  their  com- 
parative CCA  determinations  for  Lots  CCA8 
and  CCA8.  and  these  differed  slgnlflcantlv 
from  the  values  we  reported  In  our  memo- 
randum of  July  20.   1969  "   (42) 

Dr  Wagner's  memorandum  presented  a  re- 
markable situation  Experimentally  the  CCA 
test  gives  different  resiilt.^  to  different  people 
at  various  times  (This  remains  the  case  to- 
day) As  far  as  DBS  was  concerned  this 
wlentlflc  lm|jreclslon  was  acceptable  unless 
the  manufacturers  fn\iiid  It  unacceptable 
And  finally  If  the  manufacturers  did  not  like 
the  situation  they  could  profKwe  a  remedy 


which  they  did  like.  Dr.  Eddy  had  be«n 
blocked  over  her  obj«ctions  from  bringing 
the  potential  for  Just  this  kind  of  eonfuslon 
to  the  attention  of  the  eclentlflc  community 
five  years  earlier  because  it  was  claimed  to 
be  of  little  Interest 

When  the  manufacturers  responded  to  Dr 
Wagner's  letter  they  Included  results  of 
their  CCA  testing  on  reference  vaoclne  Lots 
CCA6  and  CCA8  which  again  underlined  the 
unreproeudblllty  of  the  CCA  test  CCA  tests 
done  In  laboratories  of  Parke  Davis,  Merck 
Sharp  and  Dome.  WInthrop.  National  Drug. 
Lederle  and  Ell  Lilly  laboratories  (six  of  the 
eight  manufacturers  of  Influenea  vaccine) 
results  rn  Lot  CCA6  which  rani^^ed  from  a 
low  of  444  units  to  a  high  of  733  units  and 
on  l^t  CCAB  which  ranged  from  a  low  of  140 
units  to  5,35  units  (45)  Commenting  on  these 
results  Dr  Bruerkner  said.  "There  are  some 
(llfTeTences  In  degree  In  the  results  obtained 
in  ihe  different  laboratories  but  there  are  no 
exceptions  to  the  finding  that  the  700  unit 
value  Is  slgnlfloantly  higher  than  the  experi- 
mentally determined  values"   (46) 

He  also  argued  that  "reprenentatlves  of 
several  manufacturers  have  questioned  the 
necessity  for  using  (7CA  unltage  for  release  of 
product  and  for  labeling  purposes  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  formula  for  vaccines 
might  be  expressed  In  CC.\  vaUiea  of  the  rarl- 
otis  strains  only  to  establish  the  proportions 
of  such  strains  and  the  mouse  potency  test 
should  be  the  only  criterion  for  release."  (46) 
( It  should  be  pointed  out  as  an  aside  that 
the  mouse  potency  test  l.i  also  a  s\ib)ect  of 
some  controversy  Dr  Taiiraso  now  In  charge 
of  InfiueriTa  testing  at  DBS  calls  the  test 
'completely  worthless"  (47)  >  Dr  Brueckner 
felt  that  the  better  way  t<i  handle  the  situ- 
ation was  to  allow  "Tlie  usefulness  of  the 
CCA  determinations  In  the  manufacturing 
process  (to)  be  determined  by  the  manu- 
facturer, as  In  the  case  of  Lf  value*,  density 
standards  and  other  In  process  testing  pro- 
cedures "  (46)  Tn  short,  by  this  procedure, 
he  sugg[e5-ted  the  manufacturers  of  InflueriKa 
vaccines  De  left  to  determine  the  potency  of 
Infi'ienza  vaccines,  by  setting  aTbltrarlly  the 
CCA    value   of   the   reference   vaccine 

On  March  30,  1966,  two  and  one  half 
months  later,  Dr  Brueckner  again  wrote  to 
Dr  Wagner  having  apparently  received  no 
answer  tc  his  earlier  letter  TTils  time  he  re- 
ported that  "During  the  meeting  last  week 
t>f  the  Biological  Sc^cllon  of  PMA  (Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  of  America)  which 
wtM»  attended  by  representatives  of  ail  li- 
censees, there  was  considerable  dlscu.sslon 
of  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  the  Lot  CCA« 
Reference  It  was  the  final  consensus  of  opin- 
ion that  the  assigned  value  should  be 
changed  from  700  CCA  to  350  CCA."  (49) 
DBS  Director  Murray  responded  to  this  rec- 
ommendation one  month  later  by  recom- 
mending to  licensed  Manufacturers  that  the 
value  of  Lot  CCA8  be  set  at  328  CCA  units/ 
ml    (50) 

This  entire  exchange  between  the  DBS 
and  the  licensed  rnanufacture.-s  suggests  a 
number  of  serious  deficiencies  In  the  regu- 
lation of  influenza  vaccine  First.  It  suggest.s 
thai  the  CCA  test  Itself  Is  of  little  value  de- 
termining the  real  ptilency  of  Influenza  vac- 
cluee  Second.  U  suggests  that  the  labeling 
on  the  vaccine  vlu!  Itself  Is  arbitrary  and 
artificial  refiectliig  and  administrative  Judg- 
ment rather  than  any  real  scientific  figure. 
TlUrd.  11  suggests  that  the  DBS  is  more  will- 
ing to  respond  to  the  probing  of  the  Indxistry 
it  regulates  than  the  scientists  In  Its  own 
laboratories.  At  best  the  DBS  reliance  upon 
PMA  suggestions  Is  unfortunate  TTie  fact 
that  the  entire  CCA  controversy  wa;:  at  least 
In  part  allowed  to  fester  because  Dr  Eddy's 
work  calling  attention  to  the  problem  and 
seeking  tne  development  of  an  alternative 
was  blocked  from  pubUcutlon  by  a  DBS  ofB- 
clal  makes  the  situation  doubly  unfortunate 
Failure  to  place  the  CCA  test  In  Its  proper 
limited  prospective  la  another  example  of 
scientific  failure  at  DBS   There  Is  no  Indica- 


tion In  succeeding  requirement*  that  these 

preservative  regulations  are  not  stUl  In  force. 

D    roNrtrsioN  ovra  mesmvATrvr 

KEOPIJITTONS 

Section  5.1  of  the  Minimum  Requlre- 
meuUi.  Influenza  Virus  Vaccines.  Type  A  and 
B  of  May  15,  1947  states.  "Presen-atlve.  In 
addition  lo  the  solution  of  fumaaldehyde 
used  for  luactlvation.  If  It  U  used,  the  fln- 
lahed  vaccine  may  contain  not  more  than 
1.10.000  sodium  eihylmercurlttloeallcylate 
or  1 .  12.500  pheoylmercurlc  borate.  A  pheno- 
lic compound  shall  not  be  used."  (51 1 

However,  efforts  during  the  hearing  con- 
cerning the  grievance  of  J.  Anthony  Morris 
to  determine  how  the  preservative  regulation 
was  enforced  by  the  DBS  elicited  contradic- 
tions and  confusion.  Asked  If  manufacturers 
of  Influenza  vaccliie  were  required  to  state 
the  kind  and  amount  of  preservative  used 
In  their  prf>d\icts  Dr  Wagner  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  DBS.  and  the  nuin  responsible 
for  the  filial  release  of  vaccine  tc  the  public 
said.  'I  do  not  remember  whether  there  Is  a 
statement  requiring  the  requirement  of  a 
preservative  or  not.  I  would  have  to  go  back 
to  the  minimum  requirement."  (52) 

During  the  same  hearing  Mr  Robert 
Scheno.  counsel  for  management  and  him- 
self a  DBS  Investigative  officer,  tried  to 
clear  up  the  confusion.  He  said.  "1  would  Just 
like  lo  say  IT  a  manufacturer  in  my  experi- 
ence tells  the  Division  that  they  are  going 
to  use  a  preservative.  It  should  appear  on  the 
protocol  If  it  Is  not  required  and  the  manu- 
facturer says  he  i.s  going  to  use  preservatives 
then  we  should  know  what  preservative  Is 
used.  It  should  agree  with  his  license  appli- 
cation. And  the  value  should  be  given  on  the 
protocol."  (52)   (Ibid) 

Dr  Roderrlck  Murray,  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Biologies  Standards,  took  an  op- 
posite position  on  the  matter  of  preserva- 
tives. He  said.  "It  (a  test  by  DBS  regulators 
for  preservatives)  waa  not  a  required  test, 
and  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  did  not 
place  the  statement  of  the  preservative  on 
the  protocol  Is  of  no  consequence  because  the 
method  of  preparation  Is  luUy  set  forth  In  the 
license  application  and  the  amendments,  and 
that  would  be  taken  as  constant  far  all  odds  " 
(slci   (531 

Tluis  a  DBS  Investigator  testifies  that  from 
his  experience  preservative  data  should  be 
Included  on  the  protocols  of  mai.ufacturers. 
The  Assistant  Director  of  the  DBS.  who  for 
years  has  been  responsible  for  reviewing  pro- 
tocols and  relea.slng  them  to  the  public  does 
not  know  whether  the  preservative  data  la 
required  to  Justify  release  Finally  the  Di- 
rector of  the  DBS  says  flatly  that  the  data 
are  not  required 

This  conflict  of  opinion  has  more  than 
theoretical  importance  For  several  years.  Dr 
Casper  HIatt  then  o*  the  DBS  reviewed  every 
Influenza  protocol  and  marked  the  DBS  Inter- 
nal trar«mlttal  sheet  of  almost  every  such 
protocol  Satisfactory'  or  "Not  Satisfactory  " 
Several  of  those  marked  not  satisfactory 
stated  "The  prf>tocol  contains  no  statement 
concerning  preservative  Hold  for  additional 
data"  or  similar  language  indicating  that  he 
thought  It  was  his  function  to  approve  or 
disapprove  Influenza  vaccine  on  the  basis  of 
whether  or  not  the  pre.servatU-e  data  was 
Included  on  the  protocol  ••(  53)  (lMd53)  (In- 
fitienm  protocols  made  psrt  of  record ) 

Asked  abrnit  this  apparent  be.lef  of  Dr 
Hlatt's.  Dr  Murray  offered  an  explanation 
He  said.  "Dr  HIatt  was  collecting  Informa- 
tion as  a  project  This  was  more  or  leas  of 
an  inveetlgatlve  matter  as  to  whether  there 
was  any  variation  In  the  amount  of  pre- 
servatives In  the  vaccines  .  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  be  c\ite  bvit  I  think  you  know  scien- 
tists as  well  as  I  do  and  they  •erv  often  do 
things  that  appeal  to  them  and  do  not  stick 
to  strictly  rigid  protocol  I  peiionally  would 
have  preferred  to  have  it  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper,  but  actually,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, this  (one  of  the  papers  marked  by 
HIatt)    oould   have   been   thrown    awav.    The 
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prlm»ry  recordi  were  In  the  laboratory 
books."  (61) 

Whether  Dr.  HUtt  thought  he  waa  per- 
forming a  regulatory  function  or  an  Inveetl- 
gatlve  function,  the  confused  DBS  Internal 
proceduree  on  presenratlTes  raises  serious 
quesMon  about  public  welfare.  If  Dr.  HIatt 
lelt  be  bad  Important  reaaona  for  withhold- 
ing a  vaccine  from  public  uae  it  might  well 
be  that  the  pubUc  should  not  have  received 
V.\a  vaccine.  Conversely,  If  tbore  waa  u-> 
proper  reaaon  for  withholding  the  vaccine 
but  Dr.  HIatt  was  attempUng  to  withhold  ii 
then  his  aSort  eras  to  Improperly  use  his  au- 
thority to  attempt  to  advance  bis  own  per- 
sonal reaeareb  actlvlUas.  Klttaer  way  the  pub- 
lic stood  toloae. 

ConcemlBg  the  "laboratory  hooka"  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Murray  they  probably  hoK*  the 
answer  to  the  queetlon.  If  the  Tacclnee  l>elng 
reviewed  by  Or.  HIatt  were  In  fact  contami- 
nated wltto  trace  metal  (perhaps  resulting 
from  exoesalve  use  of  preservatlvea )  the  lab- 
cratory  t>ooks  will  show  It.  When  these  were 
sought  for  detailed  exanalnatlon  access  x> 
them  waa  denied,  although  an  earlier  cur- 
sory perusal  had  been  permitted.  That  pe- 
rusal sufxested  tbe  poaslblllty  that  some  vac- 
cine released  bad  an  ezceas  of  trace  metal 
contamination. 

In  any  case  the  confusion  over  preserva- 
tive requirement*  revealed  by  divergent  DBS 
re^>onaea  about  preservative  reporting  and 
testing  requirements  raises  sarloua  questions 
in  an  Important  area.  The  Importance  of  pre- 
servatives for  all  vaccines  waa  underscored 
by  Federal  District  Judge  Charles  H.  Tenney. 
The  Judge  awarded  a  plaintiff  t660XX)C  for 
damages  caused  by  a  preaervatlve  added  to  a 
vaccine  In  a  way  that  catisad  vary  serious 
brain  damage.  There  should  be  clear  regu- 
latloa  to  Insure  that  substancei  of  such  great 
potential  danger  are  used  safely. 

s  rAii.^nu  or  sas  to  ezspond  to  Dn^>aifATioN 
ON  iNKFracTivxKKaa  or  itmsuwmA  vaocinz 

The  limited  benefits  derived  from  the  use 
of  inactivated  infiuensa  vaccine  was  first 
brought  to  tbe  attention  of  the  responsible 
admlnlstratlre  offlcers  of  the  Division  of  Bi- 
ologies Standards  In  ^963  (54).  The  Informa- 
tion available  at  that  time  was  considered 
inooDclualve  by  the  DBS  administrators  be- 
cause the  immunologic  basis  for  the  failure 
of  tbe  vaccine  to  Induce  appreciable  resist- 
ance to  infection  In  the  vacelnees  was  not 
provided.  In  late  1963,  studies  were  under- 
taken under  DBS  auspices  to  accumulate 
the  needed  Information. 

By  tbe  winter  of  1966,  sufficient  data  had 
t>een  collected  and  analyzed  to  conclude 
definitely  that  influensa  vaoclne  ae  It  was 
then  (and  a*  It  Ls  stUl.  in  1971)  ooostltuted 
could  not  Induce  In  man  appreciable  resis- 
tance to  influenaa.  Dr.  J.  Antiiotiy  Mania 
brought  these  findings  to  the  attention  of 
the  Director  of  the  DBS  (56)  who  did  not 
respond.  Two  days  later,  however,  the  Direc- 
tor relieved  Dr.  Morris  of  all  activities  con- 
cerned with  Influenaa  vaccine  (66)  and  took 
from  blm  all  records,  sera,  viruses,  books  and 
protocola  of  work  accompllsbed  concerned 
with  Influenza,  Including  those  Dr.  Morris 
had  collected  at  personal  expense. 

The  Dlreotcc  gave  as  his  reason  for  reliev- 
ing Dr.  Morris  of  this  responsibility  the  fol- 
lowing "...  people  responsible  ...  on  tbe 
release  of  products  had  such  great  dlf&culty 
in  conununlcatlng  with  Dr.  liCorrls  .  .  ."  (66) 
The  real  reaaon  for  removing  tbe  materials 
and  records  needed  to  continue  work  with 
influenza  vaccine  appears  to  be  tbe  refusal 
of  the  Director  to  accept  Dr.  Morris'  Judg- 
ment arrived  at  after  4  yean  of  c»raful  and 
painstaking  work  that  use  of  Influenaa  vac- 
cine did  not,  to  any  appreciable  degree,  pro- 
tect man  against  Influenza. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  at  which  the  Di- 
rector of  the  DBS  was  told  of  the  ineffective- 
ness of  influenza  vaccine,  and  following  tbe 
confiscation  of  Dr.  Morris'  records  and  bio- 
logic reagent*  needed  to  study  infltienaa  vac> 
cine,  bureaucratic  Interference  Intensified  so 


UiuX  it  was  Unpoaalble  to  carry  out  already 
conceived  procram*  of  work  aimed  at  de- 
fining  at  the  molecular  level  Um  basis  tor 
tbe  fallore  of  Uifluenaa  vaoclne  to  Induce  in 
man  resistance  to  InaiMinea  virus  infection. 
These  studies  were  directed  towards  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Improved  Influenw  vaccine. 

Tlie  evidence  of  influenza  vaccine  Ineffec- 
tiveness Is  as  follows: 

The  first  Influenaa  vaccine  waa  prepared 
more  than  30  years  ago  ( 57-1 ) .  Soon  there- 
after, and  before  the  benefits  and  risks  as- 
sociated with  Its  tiae  were  determined,  this 
vaccine  came  Into  general  use.  A*  early  as 
1944,  however,  evidence  began  to  accumu- 
late that  suggested  use  of  this  vaccine  was 
not  aooompanled  with  reduced  susceptibility 
to  influenaa  vlrtia  infection.  If  such  a  reduc- 
tion In  susceptlbUlty  did  occur  (67-3)  lU 
perslstance  was  of  a  very  short  duration, 
usually  a  to  12  months.  It  was  with  this  find- 
ing (hedged  by  the  important  qualification, 
if  such  a  reduction  in  susceptlbUlty  did  oc- 
cur) that  the  practice*  of  annual  vaccina- 
tion against  Influenza  was  begun — and  has 
continued  to  the  present  day.  It  la  Important 
to  recaU  that  this  pracUoe  came  Into  gen- 
eral use  In  spite  of  soUd  evidence  gathered 
in  1944  from  experimental  studies  in  man 
that  showed  4  months  after  clinically  diag- 
nosed influenza  Induced  by  inhalation  of  in- 
fluenaa virus,  a  third  of  the  people  Involved 
In  the  study  exhibited  mneas  again  when 
exposed  to  the  same  virus  (67-6).  Similar 
reetilts  were  reported  In  1946  (67-4)  and  oth- 
er observers  (57-6)  Identified  second  bouts 
of  naturally  acquired  Influenza  wltbln  a  year 
after  an  attack  by  a  cloeely  related  virus.  A 
vaccine  can  hardly  be  expected  to  Induce  a 
greater  degree  ot  protection  against  Influ- 
enza than  that  which  follows  naturally  ac- 
quired disease. 

Influenza  virus  Infection  attacks  snper- 
flclal  tissue — eesentlally  extra -♦aactUar — and 
consequently  circulating  antibody,  whether 
Induced  by  natural  disease  or  by  vaccina- 
tion, u  of  limited  value  In  preventing  re- 
peated attacks  of  tbe  disease.  Tou  can  see 
that  the  fundamental  observations  concerned 
with  the  Immune  response  In  man  to  influ- 
enza virus,  whether  encountered  In  natural 
disease  or  by  vaocliuitlon,  puts  severe  theo- 
retic limits  upyon  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  parenteral  Injection  of  an  Inactivated 
infiuenza  vaccine.  This  has  been  known  for 
30  years.  Yet  during  tbe  period  of  1B60- 
1970,  Increasing  amotints  of  Influenaa  vac- 
cine were  produced  and  Injected  Into  mil- 
lions at  people.  It  was  not  tmtll  1964  when 
an  eptdemlologlst  on  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Communicable  Disease  Center  In  At- 
lanta mentioned  his  observations  In  a  pub- 
lic forum  that  serious  doubts  t>egan  to  be 
expressed  openly  that  influenza  vaccine  had 
given  even  a  little,  if  any,  protection  against 
clinical  influenza  (67-6)  to  tbe  many  mil- 
lions of  people  Inoculated  with  this  biologic. 
Por  these  remarks,  the  epidemiologist  was 
severely  castigated,  even  In  textbooks  (67-7) 
by  the  proponents  of  Inftuenza  vaccine.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  epldmnlologlst's 
observations  were  soon  oonflrmed  In  work 
carried  out  In  Bethasda  In  19e3-lM«  (67- 
8,    8).   AUanU    In    IMS- 1969    (67-10). 

Not  oiUy  has  there  been  little  or  no  bene- 
fit from  tbe  use  of  Influenza  vaoclne  In  man, 
but  harm  has  resulted.  Tbe  vaccine  con- 
tains a  considerable  concentration  of  virus 
material  which,  although  Inactivated,  poe- 
iianrin  toxic  properties,  and,  if  given  In  suf- 
floent  quantity,  may  catise  lUnees  In  an  ap- 
preciable percentage  at  people,  especially 
m  children.  Moreover,  until  recently,  In- 
fluenaa vaodne  oontalned  (and  stOI  <loe*  In 
aame  tnstanrrt)  eactraneous  bacteria  which 
could  have  been  removed  during  tbe  manu- 
facturing precesi.  bat  was  not,  tteeauM  this 
waa  not  required  by  tbe  Division  of  Biologies 
Standards.  Ttaaae.  too,  when  Injected  into 
cauae  lllneas.  Turtber,  the  vaoclne  oon- 
•nUgens  at  elilckan-egg  origin  which 
may  leMl  to  senirit*eattan,  or,  rarriy.  to  mark- 
ed reaction*  In  persons  already  hypersensi- 


tive to  such  material.  In  addition,  tbe  egg 
proteins  contain  blood  group  uitigens 
which,  when  Injected  Into  man.  induces  tbe 
formation  of  '  ir*^*"  antibody  directed 
against  that  antigen.  In  pregnant  women, 
this  can  be  a  dangerous  event  and  result  In 
fetal  damage.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  preg- 
nant women  were  removed  from  the  "high 
risk  group"  (CDC  Report  1963  and  com- 
pare wtib  CDC  Beport  1968).  It  will  never 
t>e  known  with  certainty  whether  the  rec- 
ommended injection  of  influenza  vaccine 
into  pregnant  women  Induced  fetal  dam- 
age, and  if  it  did  occur  tbe  degree  and  ex- 
tent of  the  damage.  What  Is  inexcusable  is 
that  pregnant  women  were  placed  on.  and 
removed  from,  the  "high  risk  group"  with- 
out first  making  these  determinations.  The 
risk  might  have  been  Justifiable  If  the  vy:- 
clnated  women  had  been  protected  from 
contracting  influenaa  during  i»-egnancy,  but 
the  chances  are  that  they  were  not. 

In  addition,  every  Inactivated  myzovtrus 
vaccine  (measles.  paralnfluensa,  and 
mun^is)  that  has  been  studies  prospectively 
has  been  shown  to  hypersensltla*  a  certain 
percentage  of  vaccinated  people  to  subse- 
quent e^q>oeure  to  natural  iHsssse  induced 
by  a  virus  of  the  same  type.  These  otiserva- 
tions  have  caused  apprebeoaloais  of  such  a 
grave  nature  that  they  might  w^  serve  as  a 
basis  for  condemnation  of  all  Inactivated 
myxovirus  vaccines.  Yet  i<x  Influenza  which 
is  caused  by  a  myxovirus  vaoclne,  no  such 
pro^>ectlve  study  has  ever  been  performed. 
However,  such  an  experln>ent  could  have  l>een 
earned  out  on  a  grand  scale.  In  1968-1969, 
Hong  Kong  Influenaa  occurred  In  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  European  countries.  In  Can- 
ada in  South  America,  In  Africa  In  New  Zea- 
land and  In  Australia  the  disease  was  cUn- 
Ically  nvUd  with  no  Increase  In  deatbs.  Only 
In  the  United  States  was  the  outbreak  char- 
acterized by  severe  disease  assoristed  vrlth  a 
large  number  of  deaths  (57-13).  The  reason 
for  the  difference  Is  not  known.  And  no  one 
In  an  administrative  position  of  authority 
has  encouraged  any  effort*  to  accumulate 
information  to  base  a  Judgment  as  to 
whether  widespread  vaccination  as  practiced 
in  the  United  States  might  have  been  a 
factor. 

In  light  of  the  evidence  of  the  Ineffective- 
ness of  Influenza  vaccine.  It  was  disturbing 
that  In  1968  the  Director  of  the  DBS,  in  a 
public  announcement,  encourage  the  manu- 
facture of  even  more  of  an  essentially  worth- 
less vaccine  (58).  Moreover,  the  Director  ef- 
fectively blocked  efforts  to  begin  collabora- 
tive studies  aimed  at  improvement  of  In- 
fluenza vaoclne  which  were  to  be  carried  out 
with  scientists  in  other  Institutes  on  the 
NIH  campus,  other  governntent  agencies  and 
universities.  In  addition,  Dr  Murray  hindered 
Dr.  Morris'  efforts  to  publish  findings  which 
would  have  bad  tbe  effect  of  discouraging 
widespread  use  of  influenaa  vaccine.  This  de- 
cision did.  In  effect,  delay  for  more  than  S 
years  the  appearance  in  tbe  sclenuflc  litera- 
ture of  sooie  of  the  findings  conoerned  with 
the  limited  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of 
influenza  vaccine.  Blocking  such  publication 
might  have  been  In  part  responsible  for  the 
dual  poeitiOD  of  Dr.  Alezl  Bhalokov  the  offi- 
cial who  was  in  charge  In  Influenaa  vaccine 
at  DBS  for  six  years  ( 1963-1968) .  During  that 
time  he  released  the  vaccine  for  public  use. 
However,  he  ha»4esttfled  that  "for  many  years 
I  have  not  taken  Influ*"^'  vaccine  mys^  or 
given  It  to  my  family."  WlxUa  he  eertifled 
that  vacdnc  as  potent  he  tsetlfled  that  "I 
am  not  satlafled  with  lU  potency."  This  is 
a  kind  at  bureaucratic  cynicism  which  can 
lead  to  a  lack  of  oonfldence  In  vaccine  ther- 
apy. It  Is  Just  on*  more  In  a  series  of  sci- 
entifically disappointing  positions  taken  by 
DBS  officials. 

r.  raiLtraa  or  thz  ins  to  Dcrcajcxiva  thz  ma- 
Tcas  or  viaoB  akd  vixtts-i^kz  rABncxas  n* 
DtrcK  KMBBTO  vaociMX  suasiasTK 
The  DB8  In  1069  received  a  yjaugiese  report 

from  one  of  Its  oontractors   (68)    describing 
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flxxUngi  In  »  study  to  dctannin*  th*  Ut«nt 
Tlrus  kud  myoopliiMM  oontvnt  of  primary 
cell  cultiiTM  dcrlTMl  from  duck  Mnbryo  and 
oth«r  cell  lin«B.  Viral  «aMiy  of  the  duck  em- 
bryo cell  cultures  resulted  in  the  reoorery 
of  cytopethlc  stents  from  4  to  10  replicate 
trlai  cultures. 

Simultaneously  with  the  nTRI  studies,  s 
DBS  InveeUgator  obeerved  tn  ctUtured  duck 
cells  vlrtu-llke  particles  which  were  Identified 
because  the  Inyeetl^tor  was  told  to  abandon 
his  studies  of  the  particlee  because  they  were 
"biologically  inactive." 

One  Industrial  researcher  observed  that 
ducklings  which  had  been  Inoculated  at  1- 
day  of  age  with  rubella  vaccine  developed 
fatal  disease.  When  the  researcher  raised 
questions  within  his  company  about  these 
faUlltles.  he  was  told  that  they  were  unre- 
lated to  the  vaccine. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  agents  Isolated  by 
imu  workers,  the  vlrus-Uke  particles  ob- 
served by  the  DBS  Investigator  and  the 
deaths  occurring  in  ducks  In  an  Industry 
laboratory  inoculated  with  rubella  vaccine 
did  not  affect  adversely  people  vaccinated 
with  rubella  vaccine  propagated  In  duck  em- 
bryo oell  cultures.  The  fact  is.  however,  that 
In  2  of  the  3  situations  (In  the  laboratories  of 
the  DBS  and  the  vaccine  manufacturer)  ef- 
forts to  characterize  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
served particles  and  the  cause  of.  the  duck 
deaths  were  discouraged  and  In  the  third  sit- 
uation (ITTRI)  a  Judgment  was  made  within 
DBS  that  the  quality  of  the  IITRI  work  was 
poor  (the  determination  was  made  after  a 
contract  In  excess  of  •100,000  was  awarded) 
and  their  contract  was  not  re-newed  based 
primarily  on  the  purported  finding  of  the 
presence  of  yet  another  contaminant  (myco- 
plasma) was  not  detected  In  many  of  the  cell 
cultures  examined  by  ITTRI. 

The  DBS  resolution  of  the  aforementioned 
problems  associated  with  cell  culture  con- 
taminants as  they  affect  vaccine  production 
revolves  around  the  attitude  of  the  DBS  di- 
rector as  It  Is  reflected  In  one  of  his  state- 
ments as  reported  to  us  by  a  former  DBS  con- 
tract oflBcer  who  upon  Informing  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  presence  of  contaminants  In  the 
duck  embryo  cultures  was  disturbed  to  hear 
him  reply  "We  must  be  very  careful  because 
If  we  were  to  reveal  viral  contamination  this 
would  cause  a  severe  financial  ices  to  the 
producer  " 

C     ACTTVE   DISCOURACtMENT   OF  S1.0W  Vnus 
tLZSZAZCH 

la  1962  It  was  recognized  that  "slow  viruses" 
were  potential  contaminants  of  cell  cultures 
employed  In  the  manufacture  of  vaccines  for 
use  In  man.  The  Implications  of  the  possibil- 
ity was  mentioned  in  annual  reports  to  the 
Director  of  DBS  for  the  years  1963  to   19««. 

By  1965  work  In  DBS  laboratories  with  one 
slow  virus  had  progressed  to  the  point  that 
led  us  to  write  "our  prime  concern  ...  Is  the 
behavior  of  man  following  exposure  In  the 
lab<»»tory  to  the  Scrapie  agent  (69)  and  to 
express  in  the  19«3-l»6fi  annual  reports  great 
concern  over  the  possibility  that  "slow 
viruses"  might  very  well  be  contaminating 
human  vaccines  of  animal  cell  origin. 

The  concern  over  the  Immediate  danger  to 
laboratory  workers  from  exposure  to  the 
scrapie  agent  was  lessened  significantly  when 
It  was  learned  (In  1960),  that  (a)  man  con- 
sumes scrapie  agent  In  the  form  of  Infected 
Iamb  and  mutton  with  no  Indication  of  Im- 
mediate harm  and  (b)  (in  1962),  that  the 
scrapie  agent  In  other  than  Its  natural  host 
(Sheep)  Is,  under  laboratory  conditions,  by 
the  oral  route,  poorly  transmissible.  However, 
when  the  exposure  is  parenteral  the  scrapis 
agent  Is  eaaUy  transmitted:  this  is  especially 
so  In  one  experimental  hoet.  the  mouse. 

With  thU  Information  readily  available  In 
the  open  Ut«ntur«  It  was  surprUlng  to  bear 
the  DB8  Dlrwtor  tertify  in  lOTl  "We  know 
little  about  the  effect  of  scrapie  on  man.  but 
the  virus  could  be  taken  home  and  Infect 
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the  animals."  (80)  With  this  oonoem  tor 
animals,  it  is  disturbing  that  the  Director 
did  not  exhibit  equal  concern  to  the  poasd- 
bUlty  that  man  was  being  injected  wUh  "slow 
▼truses"  In  the  form  of  vaccine  contami- 
nants. 

Now.  It  la  reported  that  one  "slow  vims" 
(foamy  virus),  a  common  contaminant  In 
rhesus  and  African-green  monkey  kidney 
celle  used  to  produce  human  vaccines,  dis- 
plays actlviues  similar  to  those  of  HNA  tumor 
viruses.  (81)  Poamy  virus  resembles  RNA 
tumor  viruses  In  morphology,  mode  of  repli- 
cation, nucleic  acid  content  (RNA)  and  In  lu 
ability  to  replicate  most  efficiently  In  rapidly 
dividing  cells. 

In  February,  1971  (Journal  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute)  (62).  a  report  was  pub- 
lished of  the  Isolation  for  the  first  time  of 
a  vlriis  from  man  which  possesses  all  of 
the  characterlBtlca  of  foamy  virus.  The  virus 
was  characterized  by  the  authors  of  the  re- 
port as  "an  unusual  virus  In  cultures  from  a 
human  nasopharngeal  carcinoma."  This  find- 
ing was  not  related  In  the  publication  in  any 
way  to  vaccines. 

These  developments  make  an  interesting 
and  possibly  meaningful  story  with  poten- 
tial Importance  in  vaccine  control.  The  fact 
that  at  least  one  slow  virus  (foamy  virus) 
has  been  and  might  still  be  a  common  con- 
taminant of  vaccines,  that  a  foamy  virus 
which  Is  known  to  have  contaminated  vac- 
cines has  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  multi- 
plying In  human  celU  (61).  and  that  other 
slow  viruses  have  been  shown  to  possess 
oncogenic  potential  (64)  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  ability  of  the  current  DBS 
administration  to  recognize  a  problem  of 
great  concern  when  once  a  problem  is  placed 
before  them  for  consideration 

In  1961  Dr.  Smadel  recognized  the  potential 
Importance  of  slow  viruses  as  possible  vaccine 
contaminants  and  encouraged  their  study. 
This  work  resulted  In  findings  which  were 
reported  :n  five  papers.  Following  Dr.  Sma- 
del's  death  and  concomitantly  with  the  real- 
ization that  the  Importance  of  slow  viruses 
as  vaccine  contaminants  was  not  only  po- 
tential, but  real,  the  attitude  of  the  DBS  ad- 
ministration towards  slow  virus  work 
changed  abruptly. 

This  atatude  was  characterUed  later  by  s 
statement  made  by  the  Director  in  1971,  "On 
one  occasion  I  was  taking  some  visitors 
through  the  basement  and  they  wanted  to 
look  Inside  a  trunk  type  deep  freeae  and  I 
obliged  .  .  and  on  top  of  some  boxes  that 
were  marked  J.  A.  Marrls.  scrapie  virus.  I 
was  shocked  and  I  got  In  touch  with  the  lab- 
oratory chief  and  1  hoped  that  the  visitors 
did  not  see  that.  (63) . 

Dr  Murray  should  not  have  been  shocked. 
The  agents  were  known  to  present  no  hazard 
to  laboratory  workers.  And  the  potential  of 
these  agents  to  contaminate  vaccines  was 
known  and  had  been  reported  to  the  director. 
The  scrapie  agent  should  have  played  an 
Important  part  In  DBS  research  and  the  di- 
rector should  have  known  this. 

This  is  particularly  so  when  the  warnings 
of  another  NIH  worker  are  considered.  "Al- 
though eradication  of  an  acute  virus  disease 
by  mass  Immunization  may  be  expected,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  eradicate  a  slow,  latent  or 
defective  Infection  with  the  agent  and  Its 
delayed  or  slow  pathological  consequences, 
the  producting  low  level  immunity  and  In- 
oculation of  live  virus  by  low  virulence  may 
contribute  on  the  other  hand,  to  such  slow 
diseases.  Current  Immunization  practices 
may  be  provokmg  agenU  of  such  potential 
dangers,  rather  than  suppressors.  Thus,  at- 
tempted prevention  would  not  be  better  than 
cure."  (6»-3) 

llM  foamy  vlruaM  are  now  charaoterlsad 
as  "thU  long  neglected  group  of  ylniM*  In 
oncogvnaau  and  ohromo  dlMMM"  (81)  Part 
or  this  neglect  la  due  to  the  actum  of  tba 
Director  of  the  DBS  which  brought  to  a 
•tand-atUl  all  alow  vln»  rwearch  In  tli«  DBS 


October  15,  1971 


when  it  was  brought  to  hU  attenUon  that 
alow  Tlrusea  might  very  well  be  contaminants 
c#  aU  Tims  racclnes  propagated  in  cultured 
oaia. 


October  15,  1971 
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H.  TKX  DIBCOUaAaKUXjrr  ow  impobtamt 

■cizirTinc  woKK  bt  vms 
DBS  leadership  has  crfteo  faUed  to  en- 
courage research  into  areas  which  initial 
resulta  would  single  out  as  important.  This 
faUure  seems  on  occasion  to  be  moet  pro- 
nounced when  the  preliminary  sdenuflc  sug- 
gestion questions  the  efficacy  or  safety  of  a 
currenUy  marketed  or  soon  to  be  marketed 
vaccine.  This  combination  of  factors  sug- 
gests that  In  some  Instances  scientific  de- 
terminations are  not  the  overriding  con- 
siderattoos  that  underlie  DBS  policy. 

There  are  several  ImporUnt  examples  of 
thU  combination  of  factors.  When  Dr 
Bernlce  Eddy  found  live  pollovlrus  In  pollo- 
vtriis  vaccine  she  wss  removed  from  control 
work  on  the  vaccine.  When  she  discovered 
that  the  material  from  which  pollovlrus  and 
adenovirus  vaccines  were  made  could  cause 
cancer  In  rodents  she  was  removed  from  all 
control  work  When  she  wished  to  report  that 
there  was  no  effective  method  to  test  for  the 
potency  of  influenza  vaccine  her  attempt  at 
publication  was  blocked  Each  of  these  dis- 
coveries had  the  {xitentlal  of  cutting  back 
on  vaccine  use  for  scientifically  valid  reaaoru 
Conversely  when  Dr  Eddy  discovered 
polyoma  she  was  hailed  This  discovery  had 
no  direct  Impact  on  the  regulatory  control 
work  which  she  carried  on  In  her  laboratory 
and  poeed  no  threat  to  the  use  of  vscclnes. 
Similarly  when  Dr  Eddy  developed  a  polio 
immunoglobulin  she  was  rightly  rewarded. 
This  discovery  posed  no  obstacle  to  the  de- 
velopment of  pollovlrus  vaccines 

When  Dr  J,  Anthony  Morris  presented  evi- 
dence that  Infiuenza  vaccine  was  ineffective 
he  was  relieved  from  his  Influenza  vaccine 
control  activities  When  he  suggested  that 
slow  vlrtisee  might  contaminate  vaccines  hl.s 
work  on  that  project  was  stopyped. 

Other  workers  at  DBS  found  their  efforts 
blocked  when  they  suggested  problems  with 
vaccine  therapy.  When  one  researcher  dls- 
coverded  flouresoen  particles  in  duck  embryo 
cells  that  might  possibly  contaminate  vac- 
cine made  in  these  cells  he  was  blocked  from 
coloration  of  the  studies  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  particles.  When  a  DBS  contract 
officer  raised  questions  about  the  poasiblltty 
of  contamlnaUon  of  certain  vaccine  Iota  he 
was  amazed  to  be  greeted  with  an  expression 
of  concern  from  the  DBS  director  for  what 
such  a  discovery  would  moan  to  the  financial 
well-being  of  the  manufacturer  Involved 

In  short,  on  a  number  of  occasions  the 
DBS  leadership  has  allowed  its  passionate 
oommltznent  to  vaccine  therapy  to  obscure 
its  re«i>onslbillty  to  ferret  out  and  track 
down  the  cause  of  any  possible  danger  or 
Inefflcacy  that  might  be  associated  with  use 
of  vaccines.  Only  by  a  firm  resolve  to  route 
out  each  and  every  potential  weakness  of 
vaccines  can  ths  DBS  Insure  that  part  of 
medical  science  will  perform  the  most  pos- 
sible good  for  the  public  health.  TTve  lethargy 
o*  the  DBS  In  following  up  suggestions  of 
problems  has  created  a  situation  which  has 
begun  to  place  the  credibility  o*  vaccine 
therapy  In  Jeopardy. 

One  particular  idea  about  vaccine  regula- 
tion has  been  expressed  with  enough  fre- 
quency as  to  require  some  cloee  scrutiny.  It 
has  been  suggested  on  a  number  of  occasions 
that  an  Individual  who  does  not  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  influenza  vaccine,  for 
example,  should  probably  not  be  In  a  po- 
aitlon  to  regtilate  it.  This  is  a  dangerotu  idea. 
Shortly  after  Dr.  Bddy  began  to  quastlon  the 
ability  to  measure  Influenza  vacdxM  potency 
to  her  superiors.  Dr.  J.  Anthony  MorrU  was 
aaalgned  to  relieve  her  o(  the  rasponalbUlty 
for  regulating  the  vaoolne.  At  that  Urn*  he 
believed  th«t  the  vaoolne  was  effective. 
Qradually,  bM*d  on  his  leientifle  ob»trt>a- 


tiomt.  he  changed  his  mind  and  came  to 
believe  that  the  vaodne  did  not  m  fact  afford 
the  degree  «f  protection  the  public  had  been 
led  to  expect  on  the  b«ls  of  UBPH8  pro- 
nounoementa. 

Shortly  after  repocOng  hU  findings  and 
ijellef  to  his  superiors,  he  was  relieved  of  the 
control  responsibility  by  Dr  Shelokov.  Dr 
Hhelokov  testified  about  his  personal  belief 
that  the  vaccine  was  not  partlciilaxly  effec- 
tive but  never  told  his  superiors  and  finally 
left  the  DBS  for  other  reasons.  Dr  Tauraeo 
who  relieved  Dr.  Shelokov  also  has  expressed 
the  belief  that  at  the  Ume  he  took  over  their 
ri-K'ilallon,  influenza  vaccines  w^ere  not  effec- 
tne,  having  been  "watered"  by  noanuLic- 
tirera  for  j-ears  He.  however,  believing 
F'ronglv  m  the  notion  the  vaccine  was 
basically  soimd.  chose  to  blame  Dr  Morris 
and  put  Into  hV«h  gear  tlie  effort  to  reduce 
r>r  Moms  to  a  poelUon  of  Impotence  within 
the  DBS  In  short,  relying  on  the  noUoii 
that  a  person  who  does  not  believe  In  the 
emcacy  of  a  vaoclne  cannot  regulate  It  lies 
at  the  heart  of  a  ten  year  dlsrupUve  con- 
troversy in  DBS  with  profound  Implications 
for  the  public  health 

The  falacy  of  the  noUc  n  can  be  exposed 
by  some  careful  thinking.  If  the  infiuenza 
vaccine  Is  in  fact  ineffective,  a  possibility 
mhlch  cannot  be  denied,  then  to  require 
regulation  by  only  those  who  beUeve  In  it 
would  be  the  same  as  to  require  the  regula- 
Uon  o*  the  vaoclne  by  only  those  who  are 
l^rnorant  Clearly  the  proper  principle  to  be 
applied  in  establishing  the  proper  regula- 
tions is  that  only  a  person  who  bases  his  po- 
sition on  sound  scientific  data  and  renson- 
ing  should  be  allowed  to  regtilate  vaccines 

If  tbooe  data  reveal  the  viioclne  to  be  In - 
effective  then  attention  should  t>e  focused  on 
the  Tacdne  and  not  on  the  Eclenlist  making 
the  discovery.  The  news  and  no<  the  messen- 
ger should  occupy  the  center  of  attention 
Unfortuioately  DBS  has  not.  for  the  highest 
of  motives  probably,  seen  fit  to  allow  de- 
velopment of  this  kind  of  scientlhc  mqtUry 
In  a  number  of  Instance.^.  Apparently,  be- 
cause of  a  strong  belief  in  the  need  to  pro- 
tect vaccines  from  sdverslty  the  agency  ap- 
pears to  nUnimlae  any  potential  vaccine 
problem.  This  procedure,  undertaken  for 
even  the  best  of  motives,  is  unscientific  and 
leaves  the  agency  vulnerable  to  criticism 
To  the  extent  that  action  of  this  type  taken 
by  the  agency  succeed  they  will  achieve  the 
very  gi>al  which  the  DBS  seeks  to  avoid— 
the  discrediting  of  vacone  therapy. 

I      WOaKIMO    OONDmONS    »T    DBS 

Tlie  ca.ies  of  Dr  Morris  and  Dr.  Eddy  have 
been  detailed  Both  lost  great  amounts  of 
support  from  the  DBS  after  taking  positions 
which  were  not  In  favor  with  the  agency 
leadershlp  Yet  they  choee  to  stay  The  situa- 
tions of  Dr  Hlatt  and  Dr  Shelokov  have  been 
stifrgeeted  Both  chose  to  leave  DBS  after 
what  manv  outside  observers  felt  were  gal- 
lant efforts  to  work  under  adverse  condi- 
tions There  are  others  who  sre  available  to 
discuss  the  DBS  situation  All  sclentleU  who 
have  had  or  do  now  have  any  relationship 
With  DBS  .should  be  contacted  for  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  situation. 

J.    ADDmoNAL   rriMS 
i     Varicella  mruM   {chicken  pox)   vaccine  live 

On  October  9,  1989,  Dr.  Charles  P  OMalley 
of  DBS  wn.>te  to  Dr  Charles  P  Balant  of 
Merch  Sharp  and  Dohme  (Research  Gov- 
ernment Liaison)  asking  comment  on  13 
points  of  Interest  The  letter  Implied  that 
clinical  testing  of  the  varicella  vtnis  vac- 
cine— live — should  not  begin  until  the  thir- 
teen  i>otnts    are   adequately   answered. 

Examples  of  the  points  Included  are: 

"With  reference  to  the  monkey  neurovlru- 
lence  test  ...  Is  evidence  available  that  these 
lesions  are  due  to  vaccine  virus?"  "Have  ani- 
mal studies  been  conducted  with  the  wild 
and  A.  W  strains?"  "Has  consideration  been 
given  to  developing  tests  to  determine  if  a 


chronic  latent  Infection   develops  following 
the  inoculation  of  this  vaccine  strain?" 

In  reaponae  to  these  comments  the  investi- 
gator rasponaltde  at  Merch  Sharp  and  Dohme 
wrote  a  reply  memo  to  the  DBS  quaattonnatie 
and  gave  it  to  his  superiors  In  the  company 
saying  that  the  DBS  queatlODS  would  not  be 
answered  satlEfactorlly  because  adequate 
work  had  not  been  done  or  because  labora- 
tory data  collected  would  not  adequately 
aiiswer  the  questions  aaked.  Also  oompany 
superiors  were  rem^lnded  In  the  memo  that 
many  of  the  cnUcal  queaUona  asked  by  the 
DB3  about  the  varicella  vaccine  could  have 
been  answered  by  tlie  prime  Investigator  bad 
they  not  blocked  his  effort  to  do  such  experi- 
ments. The  memo  reminded  oompany  su- 
periors that  the  pathologist  In  charge  of 
reading  the  monkey  safety  and  neurovlru- 
ler>ce  tests  concerned  about  lesions  noted  in 
tissue  sections  lollowing  luoculatton  with 
th2  varicella  vaccine  >  A.W.  Lot  313) .  He  made 
a  comment  to  the  effect  that  he  was  always 
sent  virulent  vaccines  which  he  and  to  in- 
terpret as  non-virulent  material.  Efforts  by 
the  researcher  to  conduct  the  mild,  and  A.W 
strain  comparison  were  termed  by  his  su- 
periors "a  nice  experiment  but  merely  aca- 
oemic"  and  were  never  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. The  researcher  reported  that  his  su- 
perior told  him  oonoernlng  the  chrorUc  latent 
lufecUon  studies  you  cant  screw  around 
wi  h  all  this  crap,  we  gotta  get  a  product 
out."    (69-3) 

In  addiuon  It  is  important  to  note  that 
cliuical  tesung  in  hiunans  which  apparently 
should  not  have  be?un  unUl  after  the  in- 
quiries in  the  October  9  letter  were  satls- 
fi»clorlly  answered,  had  in  fact,  been  in  prog- 
ress for  six  moiiths.  The  Important  ques- 
tions to  ask  about  this  Incident  are:  what 
answer  did  DBS  receive  from  the  company 
c^jiicerLang  the  vaccine?  How  did  It  compaie 
to  the  draft  complied  by  the  responsible  In- 
vestigator? Did  the  DBS  know  that  the  clini- 
cal trial  in  humar^  had  begun  before  they 
apparentlv  should  have  If  nothing,  why" 
How  did  DBS  deal  with  the  situation  once  U 
got  the  official  response  to  Its  Inquiry? 
2  Inadequacy  of  test*  to  detect  aviian  leukosis 
virus    in    vaccine    substrote 

The  DBS  requires  live  vaccines  of  egg 
rngln  (measles,  mumps,  yellow-fever  and 
smallpox)  to  be  examined  for  the  presence 
cf  viruses  of  the  avian  leukosis  complex.  The 
examination  is  carried  out  according  to  PHS 
Regulations,  title  43,  Part  73  141  (7) ,  page  61 

"Test  for  Avian  Leukotu.  In  the  cultures 
were  not  derived  from  a  certified  source  .... 
and  the  control  fluids  were  not  tested  for 
svlan  leukosis  .  .  at  least  5O0  doeee  of  60 
ml  whichever  represents  a  greater  volume 
t.f  each  undilut^-d  vaccine  pool  shall  be  test- 
ed and  found  negative  for  avian  leukosis. 
using  either  Rubm  s  procedure  for  detecUng 
resistance  Inducing  Factor  (RIF)  or  another 
method  of  equlvsJent  eflectlveneas.  ' 

Rubins  procedure  is  based  upon  the  fund- 
ing that  certain  cell  culture  develop  an  in- 
creasing realstance  to  Rous  Sarcoma  Virus 
(RSV)  when  Incubated  for  Increasing  pie- 
rtods  of  time  before  moculatlon.  The  factor 
(resUtance  inducing  factor  or  RIF)  which 
accumuUted  in  the  ceU  cultures  U  lymph- 
omatosis virus,  which  m  itseU  produces  no 
overt  signs  to  Indicate  Its  preaenoe,  but  its 
ability  to  interfere  with  RSV.  which  does 
produce  detectable  changes,  makes  possible 
an  assay  of  the  lymphomatosis  virus  through 
lU  interference  with  the  RSV  mdloator  virus 
Various  strains  of  lymphomatoeis  virus  and 
their  corresponding  RSV -mdlca tor-virus,  be- 
cause of  their  antigenic  and  blologle  varia- 
tion, have  been  allocated  to  one  or  the  other 
a  subgroups.  A  and  B.  which  contam  10  and 
6  strains,  respecUvely.  A  separate  (addl- 
Uonal)  RIF  test  Is  required  to  detect  mem- 
bers of  each  subgroup.  Certain  strains  of  the 
subgroups  are  better  indicator  virusM  than 
others  In  the  same  subgroup  because  of  the 
broadness  of  their  reacUvlty  (ability  to  de- 
tect other  members  ol  the  same  subgroup). 


For  subgroup  A  the  strains  of  choice  for  test- 
inp  purposes  are  BS-RSV  and  RSV  iRAV-1) 
and  for  subgroup  B,  RSV  (RAV-S)  and  HA 
(B6V). 

The  DBS  accepts  as  satisfactory  a  proce- 
dure by  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  a  manufacture! 
of  measles  vaccine  employing  a  single  chal- 
lenge virus  (RSV-RAV-1),  a  virus  of  sub- 
group A  that  does  not  detect  the  presence  of 
certain  othOT  members  of  subgroup  A  and 
noua  of  the  members  of  the  group  B.  This 
nyijor  fault  in  the  test  system  was  br.ughi 
to  the  attention  of  the  DBS  administrators 
by  Dr  C  Q.  Aullslo  m  1»«7  At  that  time 
the  test  deficiency  was  acknowledged  to  exist 
by  the  DBS  administrators,  but  no  action 
viras  taken  to  correct  the  deficiency  then  or 
slnse.  Of  equal  seriousness  Is  the  fact  that 
Dr  Aullako  was  told  that  he  could  not  seek 
coUaboraUva  help  within  or  without  the 
DBS  to  evaluate  the  potential  and  reaJ  harm 
to  vaccine  recipients  from  the  demonstrated 
deficiency  in  the  t.est  procedure 

This  error  of  omission  is  compounded  by 
the  recent  and  still  uncorroborated,  findings 
xixa'  man  ml^ht  Indeed  be  susceptible  to 
Infection  by  at  lesist  one  menxber  of  the 
avian  leuoosis  complex  of  viruses.  (66)  Fail- 
ure to  demonstrate  that  avian  leucosis  viruses 
when  injected  Into  man  (as  has  been  d^ne 
for  many  years  with  RTF  contaminated  yel- 
low fever  vaccine)  results  in  the  appearance 
of  overt  disease  does  not  lessen  the  serious- 
ness of  the  failure  of  the  DBS  to  aocumulale 
and  evaluEie  Information  relating  to  this 
aspect  cf  vaccine  control  For  indeed,  in  its 
nalura;  host  the  chicken  in  many  Instances 
an  appreciable  fraction  cf  the  host's  natural 
life  trar.splres  before  overt  slens  of  disease 
are  observed 

2a.  Neurologic  findings  in   monkeys  injected 
ictth  mumps  vaccine 

A.i  undesirable  decrease  tn  public  confi- 
dence In  vaccines  result?  from  events  what 
are  related  In  Dr  Whitman's  mem->randum 
of  .November  25.  1969.  (8  i  In  which  he  reports 
that  on  several  occasioiu  a  pathcdoglst  aT 
Merck  Sharp  and  Dohme  reported  the  occur- 
rences of  vascular  cui&ng  and  other  lesions  on 
monkeys  following  infection  of  Merck  Sharp 
and  Dohme  live  mumps  vaccine.  He  suggested 
that  the  lesions  could  be  Induced  by  s  vlm- 
!ent  type  vims  ar>d  that  the  vaccine  might 
be  insufficiently  attenuated  or  contaminated 
with  a  virulent  wild  strain  of  mumps  virus 
Theibe  findu^s  were  dismissed  with  the  com- 
meui  that  "ihose  damned  pathologists  don  •. 
know  what  they're  talking  about.  .  The 
findings  would  then  be  reviewed  by  another 
pathologist  (the  boss  of  the  first  patbolc- 
plst  >  wbo  would  report  that  the  lesions  ve-rr 
without  consequence  and  not  referable  u 
the  teet  vaccine.  1 3 )  Over  the  protestation 
of  the  tirst  pathologist  lot  after  lot  of  mumps 
vaccine  were  released  by  the  manufacturer 
ar.d  the  DBS  (3> 

3.  tH/of    role   of    tKe    DBS    a.>    dri'eii'per    and 
regulator  of  vaccines 

Wntie  the  DBS  Is  legally  charged  to  develop 
vaccines  when  necessary  to  do  so  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  rubeV.a  vaccine 
suggests  that  the  existing  situation  has  seri- 
ous buUt-ln  conflicts  of  Interest  This  built- 
in  conflict  is  related  In  correspoudence  of  a 
former  member  of  the  DBS  staff  Dr  Kendall 
Smith  (66)  and  by  a  responsible  investiga- 
tor in  a  licensed  vaccine  manufacturer  (3) 
Both  of  these  correspondents  allude  to  the 
poor  checks  and  balances  of  the  DBS  system 
in  regulating  a  vaccine  developed  by  the  DBS. 
especially  when  this  system  resulted  In  Merck 
Sharp  and  Dtrfime  having  a  mooopoiy,  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  in  the  rubella 
vaccine  market  (31  and  to  the  conditions 
which  made  it  possible  for  a  Merck  Sharp 
and  Dohme  official  to  say  "getting  vaccina 
products  Ucenaed  has  nothing  to  do  with 
science.  Its  poUtlos  .  .  ."  and  "I  can  assure 
you  that  our  vaccine  rubella  will  win  out  in 
the  end." 


; 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Th« 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxxisi  when 
he  introduced  S.  2696  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  each  Senator  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
STrviMSOH ) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant '  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTION  OF  CERTAIN   I10RSfc:S 
AND  BURROS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  S.  1116. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER  i  Mr 
Stevinson)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  iS.  11161  to  require  the 
protection,  management,  and  control  of 
wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on 
public  lands  which  was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert: 

That  CongreM  finds  and  declares  that  wild 
free-roaming  horses  and  burros  are  living 
symbols  of  the  historic  and  pioneer  spirit 
of  the  West:  that  they  contribute  to  the 
diversity  of  lite  forms  within  the  Nation 
and  enrich  the  Uvea  of  the  American  people; 
and  that  these  horses  and  burros  are  fast 
disappearing  from  the  American  scene  It  is 
the  policy  of  Congress  that  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  shall  be  protected 
from  capture,  branding.  hHrasament,  or 
death,  and  to  accomplish  this  they  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  area  where  presently 
found,  as  an  liuegrai  part  of  the  naturnl 
system  of  the  public  lands. 

Sec    2.    As   used   In   this   Act — 

(ai  Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  when  used  In  connection  with  pub- 
lic lands  administered  by  him  through  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  connection  with 
public  lands  administered  by  him  through 
the   Forest    Service; 

(b)  "wild  free-roaming  horses  and  bur- 
ros" means  all  unbranded  and  unclaimed 
horses  and  burros  on  public  lands  of  the 
United  States. 

ici  "range"  means  the  amount  of  land 
necesaary  to  sustain  an  existing  herd  or 
herds  of  wUd  free-roaming  horses  and  bur- 
ros, which  does  not  exceed  their  known  ter- 
ritorial limits,  and  which  need  not  be  fenced, 
and  which  Is  devoted  principally  but  not 
necessarily   exclusively   to   their   welfare; 

(di  "herd"  means  one  or  more  stallions 
and  his  mares:  and 

(el  "public  lands"  means  any  lands  ad- 
minutered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or 


by  the  Beoretary  of  Agriculture  through  the 
Foreet  Service,    ■ 

Sac.  3.  <a)  All  wild  free- roaming  horsee 
and  burros  are  hereby  declared  to  be  u  nder 
the  jurlMUctlon  of  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  management  and  protection  In  ac- 
cordaivce  with  the  provUlona  of  this  Act, 
The  Secretary  la  authorized  and  directed  to 
protect  and  manage  wUd  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  as  conaponents  of  the  public 
lands,  and  he  may  designate  and  maintain 
specific  ranges  on  public  lands  as  sanctuaries 
for  their  protection  and  preservation,  where 
the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
wildlife  agency  of  the  State  wherein  any 
such  range  Ls  prop<«ed  and  with  the  Advisory 
Board  established  In  section  7  of  this  Act 
deems  such  action  desirable  The  Secretary 
shall  manage  wild  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros  m  a  manner  that  la  designed  u> 
achieve  and  maintain  a  thriving  natural  eco- 
logical balance  on  the  public  lands  He  shall 
consider  the  recommendations  of  qualified 
scientists  In  the  field  of  biology  and  ecology, 
some  of  whom  shall  be  Independent  of  both 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  may  Include 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  established 
In  section  7  of  this  Act  All  nianageme!it 
activities  shall  be  at  the  minimal  feasible 
level  and  shall  be  coordinated  with  tlie  wild- 
life agency  of  the  State  wherein  such  laiid.s 
are  located  In  order  to  instire  adequate  con- 
slderaUcn  for  all  wildlife  speolee  which  in- 
habit such  lands,  particularly  endanKfre<l 
species.  Any  adjustments  In  forage  allo<-a- 
tlons  on  any  such  lands  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  needs  of  other  wildlife  .specle.s 
wh'ch  Inhabit  such  lands 

(hi  Where  an  area  Is  fniind  to  be  over- 
populated,  the  Secretary,  after  consulting 
with  the  Advisory  Board,  may  order  old.  sick, 
or  lame  animals  to  be  destroyed  In  the  most 
humane  manner  possible,  anc;  he  may  cause 
additional  excess  wild  free-roaming  hnrsea 
and  burros  tti  be  captured  and  removed  for 
prl/ate  maintenance  under  humane  condi- 
tions, 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  order  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  or  burros  to  be  destroyed  In 
the  mosT,  humane  manner  possible  when  he 
deeina  such  action  to  be  an  act  of  mercy  or 
when  in  his  Judgment  such  action  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  and  maintain  the  habitat  In 
a  suitable  condition  for  continued  use  No 
wild  free-roamlag  horse  or  burro  shall  be 
ordered  to  be  destroyed  l>ecause  of  over- 
population unles-s  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secrelar.T  such  action  l-s  the  only  practical 
way  to  remove  excejs  animals  from  the  area. 

(d)  The  remains  of  a  deceased  wild  free- 
maming  horse  or  burro  may  be  diapered  of 
In  any  cusloniary  manner  that  la  not  pro- 
hibited by  tins  Act, 

8»c,  4  If  wild  free-rotkmlng  horses  c<r 
burros  stray  from  public  lands  un  to  privately 
owned  land,  the  owners  of  «uch  land  may 
inform  the  nearest  Federal  marshal  or  agent 
of  the  Secretary,  who  shall  arrange  to  have 
the  animals  removed.  In  no  event  shall  such 
wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  be 
destroyed  except  by  the  agents  of  the  Secre- 
tary Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  a  private  landowner  from 
malntalnlug  wild  horses  or  burros  on  hia 
private  lands,  or  lands  leased  from  the  Gov- 
ernment If  he  does  so  in  a  nianner  that  pro- 
tecu  them  from  harassment,  and  If  the  ani- 
mals were  not  willfully  removed  or  enticed 
from  the  public  lands. 

Sec  S  a  person  clainung  ownership  of  a 
horse  or  burro  on  the  public  lands  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  It  only  If  recovery  Ls  per- 
missible under  the  branding  and  estray  lawn 
of   the  State   In   which   the  animal    la   found 

Sec  6  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  other  land- 
owners and  with  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  may  issue  sucJi  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  furth- 
erance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  7,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an'1 
the  Secrersu-y  of  Agriculture  are  authorized 


and  directed  to  appoint  a  Joint  Advisory 
Board  of  not  more  than  nine  OMmhers  to 
advise  them  on  any  nutter  relating  to  wild 
free-roaming  horses  and  burros  and  their 
management  and  protection,  Ue  shall  select 
as  advisers  persons  who  are  not  employees 
of  the  Federal  or  State  governments  and 
whom  he  deems  to  have  apecla^  knowledge 
about  protection  of  horsee  and  burros,  man- 
agement of  wildlife,  animal  husbandry,  or 
natural  resources  nianagement.  Members  of 
the  board  shall  not  receive  reimbursement 
except  for  travel  and  other  expenditures  nec- 
essary  In   ooonectlon   with   their   services. 

Sec,  8    la)   Any  person  who — 

(li  willfully  removes  or  attempts  to  re- 
move, except  fc»r  normal  and  prudent  hus- 
bandry needs,  a  wild  free-roaming  horse  or 
burro  from  the  public  lands,  without  au- 
thority from  the  Secretary,  or 

12 1  converts  a  wild  free-ru&m:ng  horbe  or 
burro  to  private  use.  without  authority  from 
the  Secretary,  or 

(3)  n^allclously  causes  substantial  harm 
to,  or  the  death  of,  any  wrild  free-roanilug 
horse  or  bum),  or 

( 4 »  prfxjesseH  or  permits  to  be  pfooeesetl 
Into  commercial  products  the  remains  of  a 
wild   free-roaming  horse  or  burro,  or 

1 5)  sells,  directly  or  IndlrecUy,  a  wild 
horse  or  burro  maintained  on  private  or 
leased  land  pursuant  to  section  4  of  this 
Act,  or  the  remains  thereof,  or 

i6»  wUUullv  violates  a  regulation  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

shfill  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
•2.000.  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both, 

<bl  Any  employee  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  .shall  have  power,  without  war- 
rant, to  arrest  any  person  committing  In  the 
presence  of  such  employee  a  violation  of  thl.s 
Act  or  any  regulation  made  pursuant  there- 
to, and  to  take  such  person  Immediately  for 
examination  or  trial  before  an  officer  or  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  and  shall  have 
power  to  execiite  any  warrant  or  other  proc- 
ess isued  by  an  officer  or  court  o'  competent 
Jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto. 
Any  Judge  of  a  court  established  vinder  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  United 
States  mftijl.strate  may  within  his  respective 
Jurisdiction,  upon  propwr  oath  or  affirmation 
showing  probable  cause,  issue  warrants  In  all 
such  cases 

Skc  9  Nothing  In  thl.'i  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorlr*  the  Secretary  to  relocate 
wild  free-roaming  horses  or  burros  to  area.s 
of  the  public  lands  where  they  do  not  pres- 
ently exist 

S«c  10  After  the  expiration  of  thirty  cal- 
endar months  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  every  twenty-four  cal- 
endar months  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  this  Act.  Including  a 
Bunimury  of  enforcement  and'or  other  ac- 
tions taken  thereunder,  costs,  and  such  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  or  other  actions 
a.s  he  might  deem  appropriate 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  consult  with  re- 
spect to  the  Implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  thU  Act  and  to  the  maximum  fea- 
sible extent  coordinate  the  actlvl-.les  of  their 
respective  departments  In  the  Implementa- 
tion and  enforcement  of  this  Act, 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virglnin  Mr  Pre.s- 
Idetit,  I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree 
to  the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Houiie  of  RepresentaUves  there- 
on; and  that  the  Chair  app>olnt  the  con- 
ferees on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  I  do  this 
at  tht  request  of  the  di.stinguislied  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  iMr  Jack- 
son > , 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
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Presldlnc  Officer  appointed  Mr  Jackson, 
Mr.  CmmcH.  Mr.  MarcALr,  Mr  Jordan 
of  Idaho .  and  Mr  Hatfuld  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Inciden- 
tally. Ml  President,  the  matter  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  leadership. 


ORDEI.  FOR  SUCCESSIVE  REFER- 
ENCE OF  H.R,  10835  TO  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS AND  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
COMMERCE 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  this  re- 
quest having  also  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  leaderslilp.  that  H,R  10835,  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representatives 
today,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  that  when 
the  bin  Is  reported  by  that  committee. 
It  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce for  30  days,  for  consideration  of 
.subject  matters  in  the  bill  as  are  within 
its  jurisdiction  if  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  desires  .such  reference 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICEnR,  Without 
objeotlon    It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  the  floor 


EXPROPRIATION  BY  CHILE  OF 
AMERICAN  PROPERTY 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virgima  Mr  President. 
I  support  the  sharp  statement  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  In  his  comment  on 
the  action  of  the  Socialist  Government 
of  Chile  in  denying  compensation  for 
American  interests  in  three  major 
Chilean  copper  mines.  These  mines  were 
sel7ed  by  the  Chilean  Government. 

The  Secretary  of  State  described  the 
action  as  'a  serious  departure  from  ac- 
cepted standards  of  international  law." 

The  book  value  of  the  three  mines  in- 
volved wa-s  $629  million,  according  to 
Chile's  own  flKures. 

The  action  of  Chile  underscores  the 
great  risk  taken  in  1969  when  Congress 
approved  establishment  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation. 

Tills  Corporation,  wholly  owned  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  provides  insurance 
against  certain  kinds  of  losses  which 
US,  Investors  may  suffer  in  other 
nations. 

The  purpose  of  the  OPIC  was  to  ex- 
pand greatly  the  commitment  of  the  U.S. 
Government- -and  hfnce  the  US,  tax- 
payer— to  the  support  of  American  pri- 
vate Investment  in  developing  countries, 

OPIC  was  funded  with  fiscal  year  1970 
appropriations  of  $37,5  million  and  fiscal 
year  1971  appropriations  of  $18  7  million. 
This  was  in  addition  to  $71  7  million 
transferred  from  the  Agency  of  Interna- 
tional Development. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  has 
requested  Em  appropriation  of  $25  mil- 
lion for  OPIC  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Among  the  kinds  of  protection  offered 
by  OPIC  Is  Insurance  against  expropria- 
tion Such  Insurance  is  now  available  to 
US  Investors  In  at  least  75  developing 
countries  around  tlie  world. 

OPIC  now  has  reserves  of  approxi- 
mately $170  million.  But  Its  programs 
involve  contracts  outstanding  of  approx- 


imately $8  billion,  covering  various  facets 
of  U.S.  private  Investments  overseas. 

According  to  testimony  given  before  a 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  in 
June  of  this  year.  OPIC  could  face  world- 
wide losses  of  up  to  $3.5  billion. 

The  Ciiilean  confiscation  may  result  in 
claims  against  the  U.S.  Government, 
through  OPIC,  by  the  U.S.  firms  whose 
property  was  seized.  The  corporations 
involved  Include  copper  firms.  Interna- 
tional Telephone  k  Telegraph,  and  oth- 
ers The  total  claims  could  reach  $275 
million — a  sum  more  than  $100  million 
greater  than  the  reserves  of  OPIC. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Chilean  expropriation  will  prove  to  be 
an  Isolated  act.  U.S.  private  properties 
have  been  seized  in  the  past  by  govern- 
ments in  Haiti.  Guatemala,  Ceylon. 
Brazil.  Bolivia,  and  Peru. 

Realistically,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
there  is  a  genuine  risk  that  similar  seiz- 
ures may  take  place  in  other  nations. 

That  could  mean  further  large  claims 
against  OPIC  in  the  future. 

I  presided  in  the  Senate  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1969,  the  day  on  which  the  Sen- 
ate passed  legislation  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  iMr,  jAvrrs" 
which  establi.shed  OPIC,  The  Javlts  pro- 
posal was  attached  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19o^,  It 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  53  to  34. 

During  debate  on  the  Javits  amend- 
ment, there  were  many  optimistic  pre- 
dictions about  the  supposedly  low  risk 
involved  in  providing  government-backed 
insurance  for  US.  investors  overseas. 

Senator  Javits,  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  said  that — 

It  Is  exp)ected  that  the  corporation  will 
make  money,  and  Indeed,  pay  dividends  to 
the  Treasury,  rather  than  be  a  drain  upon 
t;.e  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  <  Mr  Mc- 
GsE  > .  .speaking  in  support  of  OPIC.  stated 
that — 

I  think  the  comments  made  here  estab- 
lish Its  iOPIC'8)  risk-taking  qualities,  name- 
ly   that  there  \s  almost  no  risk  in  It. 

Tfiis  optimism  is  being  proven  un- 
realistic. 

Under  the  Javits  amendment,  insur- 
ance and  guarantees  issued  by  OPIC  are 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
US,  Government, 

In  otiier  words,  any  losses  which  exceed 
the  fees  paid  In  by  insured  firms  must  be 
borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States, 

In  view  of  the  action  of  Chile.  I  believe 
that  a  squeeze  play  against  the  United 
States  Is  being  carried  out— and  that  this 
is  a  pattern  which  may  well  be  repeated 
elsewhere  abroad,  wherever  the  Umted 
States  Government  has  imderwritten 
American  private  foreign  Investment. 

The  United  States  has  furnished  sub- 
stantial support  to  Chile  in  the  past. 
The  total  dollar  aid  to  Chile  since  World 
War  n  exceeds  $1,3  billion,  according  to 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  SUtes 
has  more  than  $1  billion  in  loans  out- 
sUnding  to  Chile.  These  Include  $387 
million  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  $550  million  through  AID  Ir.  de- 
velopment loans  and  $117.8  through  the 
Inter-American   Development  Bank. 


Nevertheless.  Chile  has  seen  fit  to  seize 
Amencaii  property  without  compensa- 
tion. 

The  status  of  OPIC  and  the  events  in 
Chile  pomt  up  the  extent  of  the  so-called 
contingent  Liabilities  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  incurring  every   year. 

Some  of  these  liabilities  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  budget — but  under  adverse 
circumstances,  they  can  become  ver>' 
1  .al  demands  for  Federal  outlays. 

In  the  case  of  the  events  in  Chile,  it 
appears  that  US,  taxpayers  will  be  called 
on  to  put  up  more  tax  funds  as  a  result 
of  the  hostile  actions  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment 

I  voted  against  the  establishment  of 
OPIC.  I  did  so  becau.se  I  doubt  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  become  in- 
volved m  the  biisiness  of  bailing  out  pri- 
vate compames. 

The  current  situation  is  not  as  direct 
a  bailout  as  the  case  of  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp,  or  Perm  Central  Railroad  but 
it  almost  certainly  will  lead  to  a  dram 
on  the  pocketbooks  of  the  taxpayers 

In  these  mfiationary  times,  when  the 
President  is  calling  for  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  combat  Inflation, 
It  IS  mcumbent  upon  the  Congress  to 
exercise  great  vigilance  in  passing  upon 
legi.slation  which  estabhshes  coiitingenl 
habilities  Uke  those  mvolved  m  OPIC, 

These  liabihiies  may  not  always  appear 
as  Items  in  the  budget,  but  they  can  and 
sometimes  do  lead  to  expendimres  of  the 
tax  funds  paid  to  the  Governmeni  by 
tiard-workmg  Americans, 


QUORLTkl  CALL 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded   to    call    the   roll 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  tlif 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Stevenson  i  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered 


ORDER   OP   BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  remains  under 
morning  busmess? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Five  min- 
utes remain 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  occupant  of  the  Chair. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr  Nelson  > .  does  he  wisli  3  min'Jtes  to 
transact  routine  mornmg  busmess? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No.  I  need  15  nunuies. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Gam- 
BRiLL ' .  The  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters. 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Proposed  Kej>oru  of  Mining  Laws 

A  letter  Iroin  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  araft  ol  proposed  legislation 
to  reform  the  mining  laws  (with  an  accom- 
panying pap>eri;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 
Proposed   Refobm  or  Mineeal  Leasing  Laws 

A  letter  irom  the  decret&ry  oX  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  prop'jaed  legislation 
to  reform  the  mineral  leasing  laws  {with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs 


PETITIONS 

A  petition  was  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDE>n   pro  tempore: 

A  resoUition  adopted  by  the  Beauty  and 
Barber  Supply  Institute,  Inc  .  of  New  York. 
NY.  In  opposition  to  the  closed  shop  for  their 
employees,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  21  1971  the  bill  'S  986' 
to  provide  mininmm  di.sclasure  standards 
for  written  consumer  product  warranties 
against  defect  or  malfimclioti;  to  define 
minimum  Federal  content  standards  for 
such  warranties;  to  amend  the  Fpd<'ral 
Trade  Conuni&sioii  Act  m  order  to  im- 
prove its  consumer  protection  activities; 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  discharRed  from 
furtlier  consideration  of  the  bill,  and  it 
was  placed  on  the  calendar 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  re.wlu- 
tions  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  liiianimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

Bv  Mr   MATHIAS 

S.  2692  A  bin  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety  by  amending  the  narcotic,  depres- 
saiit.  stimulant  and  hallucinogenic  drug  laws 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  2693.  A  bill  to  establUh  the  Office  of 
Youth  Commissioner  In  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, to  establish  the  Youth  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes  Referred  to  the  Cam- 
mlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

TOWCT)  • 

S.  3604.   A  bill   to  designate   the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  In  San  Antonio.  Tex 
as  the  Audle  L.  Murphy  Memorial  Veterans' 
Hospital.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' AfTalrs. 

By    Mr.   BYBD   of   West   Virginia    (for 
Mr.  Jackson,  for  himself  and  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  Au.,OTr)    (by  request) 
S  2695    A  blU  to  provide  for  the  division  of 
assets  between  the  TWenty-Nlne  Palms  Band 
and  the  Cabazon  Band   of  MUslon   Indians, 
California,    Including    certain    ftmds    In    the 
US.   Treasury,   and   for  other   purp<\<se3    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

By  Mr  PROXMIRB  <for  himself.  Mr 
Cawnon.  Mr  Hakris.  Mr.  HAR-rmB. 
Mr.     Hughes,     Mr.     Kcknedt.     Mr. 


Maksfieu).  Mr.  McOovxKN,  Mr.  Mrr- 
CALT.  Mr.   Pill.   Mr.   PiacT,   and   Mr 

Moss)  : 

S,  2696.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  pol- 
lution control  In  the  rlv«r  b*eliis  and  water- 
ways at  the  United  State*  through  compre- 
hensive planning  and  flnanclal  assistance  to 
mimlclpallties  and  regional  water  basin  man- 
agement aaaoclatlorui  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  facliltlea.  Referred  to  the 
Cumnilttee  an  Public  Works 
By  M-    HUGHES 

S  2697      A     bin     for    the    relief     of    Marie 
TJernagel   and  others.   Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    CURTIS 

.S  2898  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  provide  f.T  a  reduced 
rate  of  tax  for  gasoline  which  contains  grain 
alcoho;  and  no  lead  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

By   Mr    ANDERSON    (for  hlnwelf.  Mr 
Moi«TOTA.  and  Mr.  B«nts«n  ) 

S.  3699  .\  bill  to  authorize  the  acqul.sltion 
of  lands  within  the  Vermejo  Ranch,  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado,  for  addition  to  the  na- 
tional forest  system,  and  for  other  purposes 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry 

By  M-    FtTLBRIOHT   (by  request)  : 

8  2700  A  bill  to  extend  diplomatic  privi- 
leges and  Immunltle*  to  the  MSaalon  to  the 
United  States  of  America  of  the  Oommisslon 
at  the  European  Communities  and  ta  mem- 
bers thereof  Referred  t<j  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr  MATHIAS: 

S.  269'2  A  bill  to  prote<t  the  public 
liealth  and  safety  by  amending  the  nar- 
cotic, depressant,  stimulant,  and  hallu- 
cinogenic drug  laws  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

.Mr  MATTHLA.S  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety  by 
.unending  the  narcotic.  depre.ssant.  sUm- 
uJant.  and  liallucinogenic  drug  laws  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  otlier 
purposes. 

This  legislation  was  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  An  identical  bill 
is  being  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  tlie  House  Committee  on  the  Di.*:- 
trlct  of  Columbi.a,  Representative  .Anciier 
Nelsen. 

As  the  Attorney  General  outlined  hi 
Ills  leiter  cf  transmittal  on  October  12, 
the  pun>ose  of  this  legl.slation  is  to  bring 
the  drug  control  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Into  accord  with  Federal  law 
as  revLsed  by  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abu.se  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970.  The  proposed  District  of  Columbia 
legislation  is  also  very  similar  to  the 
model  State  act  recommended  in  August 
1970  by  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  and 
already  enacted  In  some  26  juri.sdictlons. 

In  accord  with  the  thnist  of  the  1970 
Federal  law— Public  Law  91-513 — the 
proposed  Di.strlct  of  Columbia  bill  estab- 
lishes five  schedules  encompassing  mari- 
huana and  all  of  the  narcotic,  depres- 
sant, stimulant,  and  hallucinogenic  drugs 
currently  controlled  at  the  Federal  level. 
Regulatory  provisions  are  propased  to 
govern  legitimate  manufacturers,  distrib- 
utors, and  dispensers  of  these  controlled 
substances  within  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia. Criminal  violations  and  sanctions 
Included  In  this  bill  closely  foUov  tboM 
of  Public  Law  91-513,  including  the  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Federal  law  between 
trafficking  and  possession  and  among  of- 
fenses involving  different  classes  of 
drugs. 

In  short,  this  legislation  proposes  a 
sweeping  reform  of  the  drug  control  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  meet  c<»i- 
temporary  needs  and  bring  the  District's 
laws  into  conformity  with  those  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  many  States. 
This  IS  an  important  objective,  for  effec- 
tive drug  control  laws  are  essential  In 
the  battle  against  drug  abuse  and  drug- 
related  crime. 

Equally  Important,  in  my  judgment,  is 
effective  rehabilitation  and  treatment  of 
drug  offenders  and  drug-d^sendent  indi- 
viduals. Within  tlie  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Narcotics  Treatment  Administration 
has  made  substantial  progress  in  devel- 
oping rehabilitation  programs  and  facili- 
ties. During  the  past  19  montlis,  for  ex- 
ample, the  number  of  heroin  addicts  in 
active  treatment  in  NTA  programs  has 
increased  from  150  to  over  3,500.  This 
progress  was  appropriately  recognized 
last  week  by  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administration's  Special  Ac- 
tion Office,   who  stated   that 

NTA's  prograjns  have  become  a  national 
model  for  the  rapid  deveh>pment  of  a  large 
mviltlmodiility  heroin  treatment  effort. 

Dr.  Jaffe  aJso  praised  the  development 
of  a  regional  registry  of  addicts  in  the 
Washington  area  and  efforts  to  coordi- 
nate treatment  programs  in  the  Wash- 
ington-Baltimore corridor.  Such  steps  of 
course,  are  vital  to  a  comprehensive  re- 
gional attack  on  the  problem  of  drug 
abu.se. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  becan  consideration  of 
comprehensive  drug  control  and  reha- 
billUtlon  legislation,  but  the  press  of 
other  business  prevented  the  committee 
from  completing  that  work  In  the  91st 
Congress  The  administration's  legisla- 
tion which  I  Introduce  today  will  provide 
a  foundation  for  committee  hearings  and 
an  exploration  of  all  alternatives  in  the 
context  of  Public  Law  91-513  and  the 
current  stattis  of  NTA  programs  and 
other  efforts  in  tlie  Washington  region  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  ad- 
mmi.stiation  and  my  colleague.s  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  to  per- 
fect and  enact  sound,  effective  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  con-sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recorh  copies  of  the  At- 
torney General  s  letter  of  transmittal,  a 
.summary  of  tlie  proposed  "DC.  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act.  and  Dr.  Jaffe's 
letter  of  October  6  to  Dr.  Robert  L  Du- 
Pont,  Director  of  the  Narcotics  Treat- 
ment Admlni.stration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

OiTinB  or  THE  Attohnet  Genera:., 

Washington.  DC. 
The  VICE  President, 
US    Senate. 
Washington.   DC. 

Deas  Mk.  Vies  PsfsiDENT :  Enclosed  for 
vmu-  consideration  and  appropriate  reference 
is  a  legislative  proposal  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  by  amending  the  nar- 
cotic,    depressant,     stimulant     and     hallu- 
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clnogenlc  drug  laws  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

As  with  other  densely  populated  urban 
areas  throughout  the  United  States,  drug 
abuse  continue*  to  plague  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Cooperative  effort*  through  law- 
enforcement  and  rehabilitation  have  had  a 
measurable  effect  on  this  problem,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  reduction  of  street  crime 
In  the  Nation's  Capita]  during  the  past  year 
Nevertheless.  great,er  Inroads  must  be  made 
If  the  District  Is  to  become  the  "proud,  glori- 
ous city"  envisioned  by  the  President  In  his 
recommendations  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  January  31.  1969. 

During  the  9l6t  Congress,  a  sweeping  re- 
form of  Federal  dnig  control  laws  took  place 
with  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  91-613.  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  ai.d 
Control  Act  of  1970  Using  title  II  of  this 
measure  as  a  gvilde,  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Unlforni  State  l>aws 
on  August  7.  1970.  approved  the  Uniform 
Controlled  Substances  Act  and  recornmendPd 
Its  enactment  In  all  the  States. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Is  no  less  deserv- 
ing of  legislative  refomn  In  the  drug  control 
area  than  the  States.  Indeed,  there  is.  if  any- 
il.lng.  a  greater  need  for  the  laws  of  the 
Federal  City  to  dovetail  with  Federal  statutes 
If  the  drug  abuse  epidemic  Is  to  be  further 
curtailed 

The  attached  draft  bill  Is  model<>d  after 
the  Uniform  Controlled  Substances  Act  with 
appropriate  modification  for  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  District  The  penalties 
for  vlolatloiu  are  consistent  with  those  In 
Federal  law  and  the  administrative  prore- 
dures  properly  Interrelated  with  their  Federal 
counterparts. 

Twenty  six  Jurisdictions  have  already  en- 
acted the  Uniform  Controlled  Substances 
Act,  and  others  will  undoribtedly  follow  suit 
during  their  current  legislative  sessions  In 
order  that  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be 
In  the  vanguard  of  those  States  moving  for- 
ward to  Join  laws  as  well  as  forces  against 
drug  abuse.  I  urge  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation 

The  Office  of  Managemest  and  Budget  has 
advised    that    enactment    of    this    proposed 
legislation     wovild    be    consistent    with    the 
Administrations  objectives. 
Sincerely, 

Attorket  Oenekai.. 

SrrMMABT  or  the  Proposed  "Distwct  of 
Columbia  Conteollio  Substanceb  Act" 
The  proposed  legislation  consists  of  six 
separate  articles,  four  of  which  are  addressed 
to  different  facets  of  the  control  of  narcotics, 
marihuana  and  depressant,  stimulant,  and 
hallMclnogenlc  drugs.  Article  I  contains  all 
the  definitions  necessary  for  the  bill's  Imple- 
mentation and.  for  the  most  part,  tracks  the 
language  of  the  definitions  section  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drvig  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  (PL.  91-613),  enacted  on 
C)ct.ober  27.  1B70. 

Article  II  contains  five  drug  schedules 
which  list  all  those  narcotics,  marihuana,  and 
depressant,  stimulant,  and  hallucinogenic 
drtigs  currently  controlled  under  P.L.  91-613 
Tlie  schedules  range  from  schedule  I.  con- 
taining those  substances  having  the  highest 
abuse  potential  and  no  accepted  medical  tise 
In  the  United  States,  to  schedule  V.  contain- 
ing those  substances  having  the  lowest  abuse 
potential  and  the  lowest  psychological  and  or 
physiological  dependence  llabUlty  relative  to 
substances  listed  in  other  schedulea.  The 
Article  also  vests  the  authority  to  administer 
the  Act  and  control  drugs  In  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia.  However, 
In  the  case  of  drugs  and  substancea  oontrolled 
or  decontrolled  under  Pi.  81-613,  the  Com- 
missioner's authority  must  be  exercised  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  Federal  scheme. 
Article  HI  sets  out  the  regulatory  provl- 
slona  governing  legitimate  mantifacturers, 
dl8trll>utor«,  and  dispensers  of  oontrolled 
•ubetancee  within  the  DUtrlct  of  Oolumbla. 


Registration  requirements  are  Imposed  on  all 
legitimate  drug  handlers,  but  the  criteria 
are  subetantlally  similar  to  the  criteria  con- 
tained In  P.L.  01-613.  The  criteria  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commissioner  in  registering 
manufacturers  and  distributors  Include  such 
things  as  ( 1 )  maintenance  of  effective  con- 
trols against  diversion,  (2)  compliance  with 
District  of  Columbia  law.  (3)  prior  conviction 
records,  (4)  past  experience  In  the  manufac- 
ture or  distribution  of  controlled  substances, 
I  5)  material  fraud  In  an  appUcatloii,  (6)  sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  a  Federal  registra- 
tion, and  1 7)  other  factors  consistent  with 
the  public  health  and  safety.  A  registration 
under  Article  ni  may  be  suspended  or 
revoked  by  the  Commissioner  upon  a  finding 
that  the  registrant  materially  falsified  his 
application  was  convicted  of  an  offense  relat- 
ing to  controlled  substances,  or  had  his  Fed- 
eral registration  suspended  or  revoked. 

,\rticle  III  also  Imposes  on  registrants  cer- 
tain additional  reqiuremenis.  such  as  label- 
ing, packaging,  and  ren  rdkeeplng  However, 
compliance  with  the  labeling,  packaging,  and 
recordkeeping  reqtilrements  of  PL  91-513 
Is  to  be  deemed  compliance  with  this  act. 

Article  IV  contains  the  criminal  violations 
and  sanctions,  which  closely  parallel  the  pen- 
ally sections  of  PL.  61-513.  Three  sets  ol  pro- 
hibited acts  and  penalties  are  set  out:  pro- 
hibited acts  A.  which  relate  to  trafficking 
offenses;  prohibited  acts  B,  which  relate  to 
registrant  offenses;  and  prohibited  acts  C, 
which  relate  to  the  fraud  offenses  Under  pro- 
hibited acta  A,  the  penalty  for  any  given 
irafHcking  offense  is  determined  by  whether 
tlie  drug  Involved  l.s  a  narcotic  or  non- 
narcotic substance  and  by  the  schedule  in 
which  the  drug  Is  listed.  For  example,  the 
penalty  for  unlawful  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion, or  possession  (with  Intent  to  manufac- 
ture or  distribute)  of  a  narcotic  substance  In 
schedule  I  or  II  is  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  15  years,  a  fine  not  exceeding  »25.0O0 
or  both.  The  penalty  for  the  same  offenses  in 
Ojnnectlon  with  a  non-narcotic  schedule  I 
or  II  substance,  which  includes  hallucinogens 
and  marihuana,  and  any  schedule  III  sub- 
stance. Is  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
6  years,  a  fine  not  exceeding  (15,000,  or  both. 

Simple  unauthorized  possession  of  any 
controlled  substance  under  the  bill  is  pun- 
ishable as  a  misdemeanor  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing »6.000.  or  both  Provisions  are  also  made 
for  probation  without  verdict  In  cases  of 
first  offense  simple  possession. 

Other  sections  of  Article  IV  provide  In- 
creased penalties  for  second  and  subsequent 
offensee.  sales  to  minors,  and  continuing 
criminal  enterprises. 

The  administrative  and  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  the  bin  are  set  out  in  Article  V. 
These  Include  sections  on  the  powers  of  en- 
forcement personnel,  authorization  for  ad- 
ministrative Inspections.  Injunctions,  co- 
operative arrangements,  confidentiality  of 
medical  records,  forfelttirci,,  nnu  education 
and  research 

Article  VI  provides  for  the  necessary  repeal- 
ers and  conforming  amendments,  severability 
clause,  effective  date,  and  other  miscellaneous 
matters. 

Oc-roBER  6.  1971. 

Dr.  ROBERT  L.  DcPoNT, 

DnectoT,    Narcotics    Treatment    Administra- 
tion, Washtngton.  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  The  opening  of  two  new  drug 
treatment  centers  marks  more  significant 
Improvement  In  the  drug  rehabilitation  fa- 
clUtlee  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  19  months  since  the  Narcotics 
Treatment  Administration  was  created,  the 
number  of  heroin  addicts  In  active  treat- 
ment has  Increased  from  150  to  over  3,500. 
About  three-quarters  of  all  NTA  patients 
come  for  treatment  voluntarily  referred  by 
friends  In  the  program.  The  remaining  quar- 
ter are  referred  from  agenclee  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system,  including  the  landmark  Su- 


perior Ckjurt  urine  surveUlanoe  program 
which  tests  all  criminal  suspects  coming  from 
the  Court  who  may  be  drug  abusers.  NTA 
has  published  regular  patient  performance 
studies  and  Is  overseen  by  a  prestigious  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The  Narcotics  Treatment  Administration 
program  has  become  a  National  model  for 
the  rapid  development  of  a  large  multl-mo- 
dallty  heroin  addiction  treatment  effort,  NTA 
research  into  the  dimensions  and  charac- 
teristics ol  the  herjin  addiction  problem 
in  Washlngtcn  .has  been  of  national  impor- 
t.-ince.  The  steps  you  have  taken  to  Institute 
a  regional  registry  of  addicts  and  to  coorcl;- 
natc  treatment  programs  in  the  Baltlmore- 
DLstrlct  of  Columbia  corridor  is  an  example 
for  effective  drug  programming 

With  the  creation  of  the  Special  Actk  n 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Preventicn  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  ol  the  President  these  efcrJy 
Initiatives  will  be  strengthened  and  your  ex- 
perience, gained  In  rapidly  launclilng  a 
large-sc-a'.e  multl-dlsclpllnary  treatment  pro- 
gram, can  be  of  unique  value  to  other  areas 
of  the  country  Moreover,  In  view  of  the 
clinical  resources  available  at  the  NTA  ana 
throughout  the  Washington-Baltimore  axis, 
the  Special  Action  Office  is  de%-elopiag  a  Na- 
tional Training  Center  In  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  area 

I    congratulate   you   on    the   fine   Job    yoti 
have  been  doing  with  NTA  and  look  forward 
to  working  closely  with  you  In  the  future 
Sincerely. 

Jerome  H  Jafte,  M.D  , 

Director. 

By  Mr    MATHIAS; 
S.  2693    A  bill  to  establish  the  Office 
of  Youth  Commissioner  in  the  District 
of    Columbia,    to    establish    the    Youth 
Commission,    and    for    other    purpases 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
THE  Dit^riacT  or  coirMBiA  youth  act  of  jbti 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  June, 
I  miroduced  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
PrevenUon  Eind  Behabilitation  Act  of 
1971  which  amended  the  Omnibus  Crune 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  grant  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
juvenile  delinquents.  My  bill,  which  is 
now  pending  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  is  designed  to  create  on  the 
national  level,  programs  of  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  States  so  that  they  migia 
more  effectively  deal  with  the  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and 
rehabilitation. 

Just  as  it  is  important  to  develop 
Federal  programs  of  assistance  to  the 
States,  it  is  just  as  u  portant  for  the 
States  and  localities  to  begm  to  develop 
their  own  programs  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency programing  so  that  tliey  will  be 
readj'  to  make  good  use  of  any  Federal 
funds  wliich  become  available  for  this 
purpose.  Therefore,  we  must  look  very 
closely  to  our  local  problems  and  pro- 
grams in  juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
and  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  these 
problems,  both  in  my  owti  State  of  Mary- 
land Eind  in  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
fact,  I  recently  held  my  own  hearings  on 
the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
Baltimore.  In  the  District,  I  have  grown 
increasingly  alarmed  over  the  problems 
caused  by  juvenile  delinquency — both  to 
the  citizens  of  the  District,  and  to  the 
youthful  offenders  themselves. 

LAst  June,  the  chairman  of  the  District 
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of  Columbia  City  Council.  Gilbert  Halui, 
stated: 

Over  B0"o  of  today's  crime  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  la  ct)mmltte<l  by  those  18  years 
old  and  younge.,  and  the  percentage  Is  ap- 
parently steadily  rtslnit  in  the  D.strlct  of 
Columbia  we  have  at  the  momeul  no  plan  at 
all  for  dealing  with  Juvenile  delinquency  - 
not  even  a  bad  plan 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Youth  Act  of  1971,  which  I  feel  will  pro- 
vide a  meaningful  and  long  overdue  plan 
for  tiie  prevention  and  control  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency  in  the  District  as  well 
as  establish  a  mechanism  for  helping 
those  youths  who  have  already,  or  who 
are  on  the  verge  of  becoming  involved  in 
juvenile  delinquent  behavior 

In  1966,  The  Presidents  Commission 
on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
Youth  Commission  in  the  District  lo 
deal  with  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. This  recommendation  has  not 
been  implemented  Four  years  later,  in 
October  of  last  year,  I  directed  a  graduate 
student  in  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Social  Work  to  investigate  and 
report  to  me  on  Juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention programs  In  the  District.  The 
study,  which  was  done  by  Mrs.  Barbara 
Hartman.  who  at  U^ie  Ume  was  an  intern 
in  ray  office,  was  printed  m  the  October 
13.  1970.  CcNGRtssiONAL  Rkcokd.  The 
basic  conclusions  of  that  study  Indicated 
that  the  District  programs  in  Juvenile  de- 
linquency prevention  were  seriously  lack- 
ins  in  evaluation,  overall  coordination  of 
eflfort,  and  In  the  setting  of  objectives 
and  goals.  Nearly  a  year  later,  the  situa- 
tion has  not  substantially  changed. 

The  District  government  has  taken 
steps — through  its  reorganization  pro- 
gram—to pull  together  various  programs 
and  attempt  to  coordinate  eftorts  In  the 
area  of  youth  programing  However.  I  be- 
lieve that — overall — much  more  can  and 
must  be  done  if  youths  in  the  District  are 
to  be  afforded  a  broad,  meaningful  and 
high  level  program  in  Juvenile  delm- 
quency  prevention 

Something  must  be  done  now  It  has 
already  been  nearly  6  years  since  the 
Crime  Commission  report  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  continue  to  delay 
the  implementation  and  establishment  of 
a  high  level  central  office  and  mechanism 
In  the  District  government  to  combat 
juvenile  delinquency 

I  beUeve  that  my  bill  will  not  only  pro- 
vide a  meaningful  and  useful  plan  for 
dealing  "^ith  the  many  aspects  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency  in  the  District  but  it  will 
also  bring  top  priority  attention  to  this 
problem  as  well  eus  provide  for  the  in- 
volvement of  youths  themselves  In  the 
plarming.  reviewing  and  policymaking 
stages  of  programs  designed  to  benefit 
them. 

It  is  the  intent  of  my  bill  to  help  guar- 
antee that  the  youths  of  this  city  have  a 
concerted,  high  level,  and  coordinated  ef- 
fort in  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
and  control  programing  so  that  such  pro- 
grams can  best  serve  the  needs,  not  only 
of  the  youths  themselves,  but  also  of  the 
entire  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
Juveniles  are  the  hope  and  future  of  any 
city,  and  if  we  fail  to  plan  and  design 
meaningful  programs  to  help  them  now, 
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futures. 

It  is  also  the  Intent  of  my  bill  to  better 
assist  the  youths  of  this  city  to  stay  out 

of  the  criminal  Justice  system  and  to  help 
them  and  rehabilitate  them  in  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  manner  possible 
once  Uiey  have  already  been  uivolved  In 
delinquent  behavior.  In  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  It  is  my 
intent  that  the  emphasis  should  and 
must  be  on  the  prevention  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  before  it  occurs,  and  on 
rehabilitation  and  treatment  of  the 
juvenile  offender  once  such  conduct  or 
behavior  nas  occurred. 

Finally  I  wish  to  point  out  and  stress 
that  my  bill  Is  In  no  way  an  attempt  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  in  this  area,  nor  in  any 
way  meant  to  undercut  the  concept  of 
home  rule  wlvJch  I  support,  or  the  au- 
thority o.'  the  District  to  reorganize  tlie 
Kovemment.  In  fact,  it  is  designed  to 
help  the  District  in  its  efforts  to  develop 
Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  re- 
habilitation programs  It  merely  gives 
the  District  a  mechanism— a  mechanism 
which  was  endorsed  and  recommended  in 
concept  oy  the  Crime  Commission— to 
carry  out  its  prognuns  in  a  manner 
w^ich  I  f-:^l  is  most  necessary  11  the  city's 
soals  in  this  area  are  to  be  realized. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  outline  of  my 
bill. 

Tlieie  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows. 

Outline  or  Sknator  Matmias'  "Distiuct  or 
CoitTMBiA   Yotn-H  Act  or  1971" 

I.    TOtTTH    COMMISSION 

Section  201  of  the  bill  creates  a  District 
uf  Columbia  Youth  Commlaslon  which  Is 
designated  as  the  advisory  and  review  body 
in  the  District  for  all  Federal  and  DUtrlcl 
Oovernment  Programs  relating  and  pertain- 
ing to  the  prevention  and  control  oX  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  rehablUlaUon  of  Ju- 
venile oSenders. 

The  Commission's  functions  Include  the 
consideration,  review  and.  where  necessary, 
the  revision,  of  any  budget  estimates  sub- 
mitted tc  it  by  the  Youth  Commissioner 
pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
Commission  Is  to  consult  with  and  advise 
the  Youth  CommlsfUoner  on  matters  related 
to  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and 
cuatrol  as  well  as  any  reports  and  data  which 
the   Youta   Comml.sslaner   submits   to   It. 

The  Commission  is  to  be  composed  of 
eleven  members  a.s  follows: 

(a)  Seven  persoii.s  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
who  are  well  qualified  or  experienced  In 
Juvenile  delinquency  programming,  at  least 
TWO  of  whom  must  be  representatives  or 
members  of  community  or  neighborhood  or- 
gaiuzatloas  In  the  District,  and  at  least  TWO 
I'f  whom  must  be  members  or  representa- 
tives of  private  agencies  engaged  In  pro- 
grams related  to  Juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention, control  or  rehabilitation  of  Juvenile 
tilT'-nders  In   the  District; 

(b)  One  member  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
who  shar.  be  a  .Student  attending  a  Senior 
high  schciol  In  the  District; 

( (.  I  One  member,  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
who  shai:  be  a  Student  attending  a  Junior 
high  school   in   the   District.  •• 

Id)  One  member  who  shall  be  a  fom.er 
Inmate  o.'  the  I.orUm  Reformatory  on  parole 
or  proballnn.  appointed  by  the  Mayor  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Department  of  Corrections,  and 

(e)  One  member  who  shall  be  a  resident 
of  a  JuvenUe  correction  facility  serving  the 
District,  appointed  by  the  Mayor  on  the  basis 


of  a  reeomTnendatlon  from  the  head  of  such 

a  facility; 

II.     YotTTH     COMMUWIONni 

Ssrtlon  302  of  the  bUl  creates  the  OfBce 
or  Youth  Commlartoner  of  the  District,  to 
be  headed  by  a  Youth  Conimisaioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  with  the  a4vlc«  and 
.  .m.sent  of   the  City  Council. 

The  bin  provides  the  Youth  Cotninlssloner 
i»  llh  very  broad  powers  duties,  and  resptjnsl- 
biatles  including. 

(ft)  Planning,  developing  and  Implement- 
ing a  comprehensive  program  In  the  area 
of  Juveiille  (lellnquen'-y  prevention,  control 
and  rehabllltallon  of  JuvenUe  oUenders  In 
the  District 

ibi  Coordinating,  evaluating  and  review- 
ing proiframs  which  have  delinquency  Im- 
plications Including  those  programs  for  the 
emotionally  disturbed  and  mentally  lU  ado- 
lescent, and  ccxirdlnatlng  the  actlrltles  and 
programs  ipf  ptibllc  and  private  agencies  In 
the  area  of  Juvenile  delinquency  so  that  they 
arf  iipprHtPd  more  effectively  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  services,  and  no  that  such  pro- 
grams conform  to  the  overall  city  plan 
r  'rmulaied    by    the    Commissioner. 

(C)  Reviewing  and  approving  ail  funding 
propooais  to  the  Federal  Oovernment  by  pri- 
vate agencies  In  the  area  of  Juvenile  delln- 
tiuency  prevention  and  control  and  rehabili- 
tation of  Juvenile  offenders,  and  preparing 
R^ieiidliig  proposals  and  applications  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  such  public  pro- 
grams 

id)  Working  closely  with  the  Director  of 
th->  Narcotics  Treatment  Admlul.stratlon  to 
cfjordlnate  programs  and  effort*  In  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  Juveniles  In  the 
area  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  addiction  pre- 
vention; 

(ei  Establishing  a  mecbanlaed  Informa- 
tional system  where  pertinent  data  ai^d  In- 
formation on  the  scope  and  depth  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  programming,  occurrence  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  other  relevant  In- 
formation which  may  be  kept  fiT  the  im- 
provemenl  of  current  programs  aii:l  develop- 
ment ol  new  concepU  and  programs  In  the 
area  of  delinquency  prevention  aijd  control; 
and  In  the  treatment  and  rehabl.ltatlon  of 
Juvenile   oHenders.  and 

(f)  requesting  reports  from  and  working 
with  other  city  agencle-s  and  agency  heads  In 
the  development  and  Implement.Ttlon  of  the 
programs  purstiant  to  the  bUl. 

Concerning  the  Informational  pystem  and 
data  center  established  under  the  bill.  Sec- 
tion 202|C)  12)  dlrecu  tlis  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  appoint  a  Committee  of  lawyer;  to  advise 
and  make  recommendations  In  connection 
with  the  planning  and  Implementation  ol  the 
Information  system  so  that  there  will  be  a 
maximum  degree  of  privacy  and  protection 
of  Juveniles'  rights  under  the  informational 
system.  The  lawyers  committee,  aiter  estab- 
lishing siii-h  standards  and  safeguards  as 
deemed  necessary,  shall  report  Its  recommen- 
dations to  the  Chief  Judge  who  in  turn  will 
give  the  committees  recommendations  to  the 
Youth  Commissioner  for  implementation. 
The  Executive  Officer  and  the  Director  of  So- 
cial Services  of  the  Superior  Court  are  di- 
rected to  work  with  and  advise  the  lawyers' 
couunlttee 

m.     TOTTTH     COMMISSIONEK'S     ADVISORT 
BOAKO 

Section  204  of  the  bill  establishes  a  Youth 
Commissioner's  Advisory  Board  composed  of 
major  city  officials  or  their  designees  to  work 
with  and  advise  the  Youth  Commissioner  ou 
the  Implementation  of  the  bill  as  well  as  pro- 
vide him  with  reports  or  other  data  which  he 
requests  for  the  purposes  of  carry.ng  out  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  under  the  bill. 

:v.  TUANsrcB  OF  rt  NcTioNS-  rowtaa 
Uecause   of    the   necessity   for  overall   and 
central    coordination,    planning    and    Imple- 
mentation of  a  comprehensive  program.  Sec- 
tion  20S   of   the   bill   transfers   the   following 
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functiona.  powm  and  duUea  to  the  Office  of 
Youth  OommlMlonar  130  days  aft«r  the  en- 
actment of  the  laflilatloc: 

a.  Tba  Bureau  of  Touth  Bervloes  of  the 
Social  Service  Administration  Including  the 
faclliuee  at  Maple  Olen,  Cedar  Knoll,  the 
Oak  Hill  Touth  Center,  the  Receiving  Home 
for  Children,  and  Youth  Group  Homes: 

b.  The  Office  of  Youth  Opportunity  Serv- 
loes;    and 

c.  The  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Department  of  Recreation  tlxat  relate  specifi- 
cally to  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. Including  the  Roving  Lenders  Pro- 
gram, and  such  other  programs  as  the  Mayor 
and  Youth  Oommlssloner  determine  neces- 
sary in  order  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
the  bill. 


By  Mr.  BENT8EN  ifor  himself  and 
Mr.TowKR>  : 

S  2694  A  bill  to  designate  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  as  the  Audle  L  Murphy 
Memorial  'Veterans'  Hospital.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  BENT8EN  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  designate 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
presently  imder  construction  in  San 
Antonio.  Tex.,  as  the  Audie  L.  Murphy 
Memorial  Veterans'  Hospital.  The  entire 
Texas  congressional  delegation  is  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill  which  honors  the 
bravery  and  patriotism  of  an  outstand- 
ing young  Texan  in  distinguished  service 
to  his  country  during  World  War  n. 
Audle  L.  Murphy  was  the  most  decorated 
veteran  of  that  war.  but  perhaps  his  mast 
important  contributions  were  the  cour- 
age, the  self-sacriflcc,  and  the  devotion 
to  his  country  which  imderlay  his  gal- 
lant actions. 

This  hospital,  which  will  serve  the 
medical  needs  of  tliousands  of  veterans 
in  the  future.  \x  dedicated  to  the  spirit  of 
Audle  L.  Murphy  and  many  like  him  who 
set  aside  their  own  personal  safety  and 
rl.sk ed  their  lives  for  this  Nation.  In  a 
time  when  patriotLsm  and  courage  are 
neither  popular  words  nor  valued  con- 
cepts, the  designation  of  this  modem 
medical  facihty  as  the  Audie  L  Murphy 
Memorial  Veterans'  Hospital  will  evoke 
the  spirit  not  only  of  these  valiant  de- 
fenders of  our  Nation's  freedoms  but  also 
the  spirit  of  gallantry  and  love  of  coim- 
try  which.  I  am  convmced,  still  charac- 
terize the  American  people. 


By  Mr  B"i'RD  of  West  Virginia 
I  for  Mr.  Jackson,  for  himself 
and  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Allott) 
<  by  request ' : 

S.  2695.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  divi- 
sion of  assets  between  the  Twentynine 
Palms  Band  and  the  Cabazon  Band  of 
Mission  Indians.  California.  Including 
certain  funds  in  the  U.S.  Treasurj-,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  and  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson  ) ,  I  introduce  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  division  of  twsets 
betwe«i  the  Twentynine  Palms  Band  and 
the  Cabazon  Band  of  Missions  Indians  of 
California,  Including  certain  funds  in  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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in  the  RicoRD  a  statement  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son with  respect  to  the  bill.  I  also  ask 
unarUmous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  together 
with  a  draft  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  prmtcd  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

STATEMENT    BY    SENATOR    JACKSON 

I  .send  to  the  desk  fc^'  appropriate  reference 
a  blU  to  provide  for  the  division  of  assets 
between  the  T^wentynlne  Palms  Band  and  the 
Cabaaon  Band  of  Mission  Indians.  California, 
including  certain  funds  In  the  UJ5.  TreasiuT', 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  was  submitted  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

U.8  Department  of  the  Intmuor, 

Washington,  DC.  Aug'ust  6,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T  Acnew. 
President,  V .S  Senate, 
Wa.ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  provide  for  the  division 
of  assets  between  the  Twenty-Nine  Palms 
Band  and  the  Cabazon  Band  of  Mission  In- 
dians. Including  certain  funds  In  the  United 
SUtes  Treasury,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration   and  that   It   be  enacted. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authortaed  and  directed  to  Issue 
a  trust  patent  for  340  acres  of  land,  more  or 
leas,  that  wUl  be  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  Twenty-Nine  Palms  Band  of 
Mission  Indians.  T'he  bill  also  provides  that 
$2,825.  plus  interest.  In  the  tribal  fund  of 
the  Cabazon  Band  wUl  be  transferred  to  the 
tribal  fund  of  the  Twenty-Nine  Palms  Band 
of  Mission  Indians. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  following  circum- 
stances. Under  authority  of  the  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 12.  1881  (26  Stat.  7121.  trust  patent 
134436  was  Issued  on  June  6.  1010.  to  the 
Cabazon  and  Twenty-Nine  F^ms  Band  of 
Mission  Indians  for  640.48  acres  of  land  of 
which  the  240  acres  described  In  this  pro- 
posed bill  are  a  part.  The  effect  was  to  make 
the  two  bands  tenants  In  common;  each 
receiving  an  undivided  one-half  Interest  in 
the  land  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  patent 
During  the  two  allotment  programs  carried 
out  on  the  Cabazon  Reservation,  ten  40-acre 
parcels  were  allotted  In  Section  30.  T.  5  S.. 
R  8  E  .  San  Bernardino  base  and  meridian 
Although  these  allotments  were  made  to 
Caba2von  Indians,  two  of  them  were  actvisUy 
Twenty-Nine  Palms  Indians  who  qualified 
under  the  regulations  and  were  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Cabason  Band, 

A  peculiar  relationship  exists  between  the 
Cabazon  and  Twenty-Nine  Palms  Bands  It 
began  in  1908  when  this  Bureau  authorized 
the  transfer  of  16  Chemehuevl  Indians  from 
the  Twenty-Nine  Palms  Reservation  to  Sec- 
tion 30,  T  5  S  ,  R  8  E  .  San  Bernardino  base 
and  meridian,  which  was  adjacent  to  the 
Cabaiwn  Reservation  At  the  time  the  patent 
was  Issued  In  1910  to  the  two  bands,  only 
two  elderly  Twenty-Nine  Palms  Indians  re- 
mained on  the  Twenty-Nine  Palms  Reserva- 
tion and  they  died  shortly  thereafter.  Since 
that  time  the  TWenty-Nlne  Palms  Reserva- 
tion to  our  knowledge  has  not  been  occupied 

There  are.  however.  Twenty-Nine  Palms 
Indians,  and  a  number  of  them  have  been 
consistently  recognized  as  members  of  the 
Cabaeon  Band  Their  names  have  been  car- 
ried on  the  official  Cabazon  census  records, 
they  have  Intermarried  with  Cabazon  mem- 
bers, lived  on  Cabazon  lands,  participated  In 
tribal  affairs  and  shared  In  the  use  of  tribal 
assets  and  resources  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  3fi 
195n    (fl4    Stat     47 n     regulations    were    pro- 


mulgated for  the  enroUment  of  Indians  of  the 
Cabazon  Band  of  Mission  Indiana  and  ap- 
pear In  2S  CFR  43.  Paragraph  4S.fi (d)  pro- 
vides for  the  enrollment  of  Indians  who 
have  one-quarver  or  more  degree  of  Indian 
blood  and  can  establish  that  they  have  been 
affiliated  with  the  Band  for  a  period  of  one 
year  or  more  preceding  June  30,  1649.  and  it 
sets  up  certain  other  criteria  Under  this  pro- 
vision, several  Indians  previously  considered 
as  Twenty-Nine  Palms  Band  of  Mission  In- 
dians have  been  enrolled  as  Cabazon  Indians 
and  no  Indian  has  been  denied  enrollment 
purely  on  the  basis  that  he  was  a  Twenty- 
Nine  Palms  Indian 

A  membership  roll  of  the  Twenty-Nine 
Palms  Band  of  Mission  Indians  dated  July  lb. 
1969,  lists  13  persons,  nine  of  whom  are  over 
21  years  of  age.  Six  of  these  are  heads  o'. 
families.  All  nine  have  been  contacted  and 
have  consented  In  writing  to  the  division 
of  Section  30  and  to  accept  the  fuU  amount 
received  as  damages  from  the  right-of-way 
granted  over  this  section. 

The  Cabazon  Band  by  resolution  adopted 
May  6.  1962.  relinquished  all  right,  title  and 
interest  in  the  remaining  trlba!  lands  In  Sec- 
tion 30  comprising  some  240  acres  plus  »2  825 
and  interest.  This  action  was  reaffirmed  by 
a  resolution  enacted  on  February  7  of  this 
year  at  which  time  the  tribal  council  re- 
quested that  action  be  taken  to  divide  the 
assets  The  sum  of  t2.82fi  represents  one- 
half  of  the  amount  collected  as  payment  ol 
a  storm  channel  right-of-way  granted  across 
unallotted  lands  In  IMO.  Although  the  en- 
tire sum  of  tS.SSO  was  tnltlally  deposited  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  Cabazon  Band,  It  was  later  adjusted  by 
transfer  of  t232S,  plus  Interest  earned  on 
that  amount  while  In  the  Cabazon  fund,  to 
the  tribal  trust  fund  of  the  Twenty-Nine 
Palms  Band  With  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation the  unallotted  land  In  Section  30  and 
the  remaining  funds  from  the  right-of-way 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Twenty-Nine 
Palms  Band  of  Indians 

The  'Whitewater  River  storm  channel  and 
highway  60-70  traverse  this  340  acres  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  divide  the  t^'operty  Into  three 
separate  parcels.  One  parcel  of  92  acres  Is 
considered  agricultural  land  with  a  value  of 
851.752.  Another  parcel  of  23  acres  Is  con- 
sidered to  have  a  good  commercial  potentlaJ 
with  an  Interim  use  for  Umlted  agriculture. 
Irrigation  water  Is  available.  It  has  a  fair 
market  value  of  »34,680  The  third  parcel  of 
64  acres  also  has  Irrlgstlon  water  available 
It  is  agricultural  property  with  an  Industrial 
potential  and  has  a  value  of  |i64.030  This 
makes  a  total  value  of  $160,462  for  the  240 
acres 

We  believe  this  legislation  will  result  In  an 
equitable  division  of  Section  30.  bearing  In 
nnlnd  the  past  history  and  present  status  of 
the  bands  and  the  continuing  desire  of  mem- 
bers of  each  band  to  have  this  action  taken 
Furthermore,  it  Is  our  belief  this  legislation 
would  have  no  effect  on  terminatlc«i  of  the 
reservation  at  some  future  time.  If  the  bsnd 
5io  desired  under  authority  of  the  Act  of 
August  18,  1958  (72  Stat  619).  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  August  11,  1964   (78  Stat    3901 

The  Oflflce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion  of   this   proposed   legislation    from    the 
standpoint  of  the  AdmmistraUon  6  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrison  Loescu. 
Assistant  Serrcfarj  o/  the  Interior. 

S  26»4 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  division  of  assets 
between  the  Twenty-Nine  Palms  Band  and 
the  Cabazon  Band  of  Mission  Indians.  Cal- 
ifornia, including  certain  funds  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmpTiea    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  the  Cabazon 
Band.  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
convey  to  the  Twenty-Nine  Palms  Band  of 
Mission  Indiana  the  beneflciaJ  intereat  In  the 
NE  i'4  NE  i.«  NW  !<  and  NE  h^  SE  14  Sec  30, 
T  5  8  .  R.  8  E  .  Sun  Bernardino  base  and 
meridian,  California,  comprising  240  acres, 
more  or  le.ss,  as  shown  on  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  plat  of  survey  approved  July  30, 
1837. 

S«c.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  by  trust  patent  and  title  shall  be 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Twenty-Nine  Palms  Band  of  Mi.sslon  Indians. 
Provided  however.  That  said  tru.st  patent 
shall  not  operate  to  extend  the  period  of  trust 
aa  specified  in  the  original  patent. 

Sec  3  The  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  distribute  from  the 
tribal  fund  of  the  Cabazon  Band  of  Mi.««lon 
Indiana  to  the  tribal  fimd  of  the  Twenty- 
Nine  Palms  Band  of  Miaslon  Indians  the 
amount  of  $2,825.  plus  Uiterest  earned  on 
that  amount. 


By  Mr    PROXMIRE  .for  him.self. 
Mr    Cannon,    Mr.    H.*rris,    Mr 
H.ARTKB,  Mr      luciHEs,  Mr    Krw- 
NEDY.  Mr    Mansfield.  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Pei.l, 
Mr.  Percy,  a.d  Mr  Moss '  : 
8.  2696.  A   bill   to   provide   a   program 
of  pollution  control  In  the  r'ver  basins 
and    waterways    of    the    United    States 
through    comprehensive    planning    and 
financial  assi.sU.nf     to  municipalities  and 
regional    water   basin    management    as- 
sociations for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment     "acuities.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Publu;  Works. 

THK    REGIONAL    WATFR    QtJALrTT    ACT 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I  am 
Introducing  today  the  first  part  of  a 
three-part  comprehensive  program  to 
cope  with  our  environmental  problems 
The  program  Is  an  Incentive  for  a  cleaner 
environment — for    clean    water,    clean 


land,  and  clean  air.  The  first  prong  of 
this  aJ-out  attack  is  legislation  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  clean  water,  the 
Regional  War«r  Quality  Act.  Within  the 
next  few  months.  I  intend  to  offer  similar 
proposals  for  combating  air  pollution 
and  solid  waste  pollution. 

The  Regional  Water  Quality  Act  was 
ongmally  introduced  as  S.  3181  in  the 
91st  Congress  I  offered  this  bill  after  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  i.ssued 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  sUte  of 
tiie  Nations  progress  in  fighting  water 
pollution— a  report  entitled,  'Examina- 
tion :nto  the  Effet'tivencss  of  the  Con- 
struction Grant  Program  for  Abating, 
Contrclling  and  Preventing  Water  Pol- 
lution"— November  3.  1969  The  report 
was  very  discouraging,  mdeed  It  con- 
cluded that  despite  the  expenditure  of 
over  $5  4  blHlon  by  governmental  .sources 
between  19.57  and  1969,  tlie  quality  of 
the  Nations  waters  had  not  improved 
In  fac:,  the  report  found  that  we  had 
been  lo<^ing  ground. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  now  2  years  later. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  wat«r 
Is  any  cleaner  This  is  amply  demon- 
strated In  the  annual  report  i.ssued  in 
August  by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

The  council,  ba-sed  on  data  suppUed 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
found  that  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
Nation  s  stream  mile.s  could  bt-  cla.ss,fied 
as  "unpolluted"  or  moderately  polluted  " 
Tliat  raearus  90  percent  were  polluted.  It 
found  more  than  one-tliird  of  the  Na- 
tion's stream  miles  to  be  "characteris- 
tically polluted."  in  tliat  they  con.sist- 
ently  violate  Federal  water  quality 
criteria. 

iNuusTRv:  maJob  souacE  or  water  pollution 

The    council    noted    that    industrial 

wastes  constitute  the  largest  source  of 

organic  water  pollution  in  the  Nation— 


CEQ  Report  218.  This  was  principally 
comprised  of  biochemical  oxygen  de- 
mand (BOD I  BOD  represents  the  con- 
sumption of  a  waterway's  oxygen  con- 
tent— oxygen  which  is  essential  to  a 
stream's  capacity  to  assimilate  and  brciik 
down  organic  wa.'^tes. 

According  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  BOD  content  of 
w-vste  discharged  by  al"  US  manufactur- 
ing facilities  is  four  to  five  •,imes  larger 
than  the  BOD  discharged  by  the  en- 
tire j>opulation  of  Uie  United  States. 
During  Die  years  1964  to  1968.  annual 
BOD  di.srharges  from  indu.strlal  sources 
increased  by  7.2  billion  pound.s. 

In  1970.  industry  used  10  times  the 
amount  of  water  used  by  municipal  sys- 
tems, and  the  ratio  is  still  rising_^ii»«*«s^ 
trial  pollution  is  also  geoertdlj-  more 
toxic  than  municipal  pollution.  Heavy 
metals  such  as  mercury,  cadmium,  and 
ansenic  come  almost  exclusively  from 
indu.'itrial  .sources. 

INDfSTHY     CAPABLE    Or    ABATEMENT 

Is  Industry  capable  of  making  the  ex- 
penditures we  are  asking  it  to  make  in 
order  to  abate  pollution?  The  answer  is 
clearly  yes,  as  the  chart  below  will  dem- 
onstrate. 

The  chart  Indicates  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, water  pollution  abatement  general- 
ly costs  le.ss  than  1  percent  oi  total  In- 
dustrial output.  For  example  this  varies 
from  0  2  percent  for  the  transportation 
industry,  to  0.4  percent  for  textiles,  to 
0  5  percent  for  petroleum,  to  0  9  percent 
for  primary  metals,  on  up  to  1  6  i>ercent 
for  the  paper  industry  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  complete  chart— from 
CEQ  annual  report,  page  123— be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  6.-IMPACT  Of  WASTE  WATER  TREATMENT  COSTS  ON  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES,  1974 

IDolUr]  in  millionsl 


Industry 


1967  value 
oi  shipiiMnb 


Tola!  annual 
control  costs 


Control  cost* 

5-rwfCent     as  percent  tt 

increase        1967  value 

in  wasas     ol  shipments 


&-p«fC«nl 

incnaaa  in 

warn  as 

percent  ol 

1967  value 

ot  shipments 


Food  and  kindred  products 

Te»ti(e» . ...•—.•-  — ...... ...IllilllH" 

Paper ..._ VJIV".'S'.'.\'.'.'''.'.S' 

Chemicals .  .  .  '"" 

P»"«»un'     I.I.III"II"""""IIII 

Rubber  and  plastics '.. 

Primary  metals „_..... .......7L. 

Mjchinery,  excluding  electrical I"rr"""Ilri 

Transportation  equipment , . ...IT.. 


184,062 
19,  733 
20.740 
42, 470 
22.042 
12.789 
46.550 
48,357 
68,238 


t?60 

80 

326 

421 

110 

24 

396 

42 

lis 


$506 
218 
221 
325 
61 
165 
492 
708 
7S2 


aa 
.4 

1.6 

LO 
.5 
.2 
.9 

.1 

.2 


a6 
1.1 
1.1 
.s 

.3 
1.3 
1.1 
1.5 
I.l 


Source:  Based  on  US.  Department  ol  Comnwrc*.  Bumu  of  tti«  Cansm,  and  EnvironmtnUI  ProtecUon  Afency  date. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  above  chart,  by 
the  way,  probably  overstates  the  percent- 
ages considerably,  because  the  annual- 
ized pollution  control  costs  were  based 
on  1974  figures,  while  the  industrial  out- 
put data  Is  based  on  1967  figures. 

Hence.  Industry  quite  clearly  is  ca- 
pable of  abating  its  pollution, 

erisTiNG  LAW  Not  woRKiNa 

Then,  why  is  existing  law  not  bring- 
ing about  the  needed  abatement?  How  is 
existing  law  inadequate,  and  can  we  im- 
prove on  the  present  regulatory  ap- 
proach? 

Standard-setting  and  enforcement  ar<i 


the  two  basic  elements  of  the  present 
regulatory  law.  The  law  stipulates  that 
the  p:nvlronmental  Protection  Agency. 
working  with  the  States,  sets  standards 
for  uses  of  the  Nation's  waterways.  The 
law  then  spells  out  elaborate  enforce- 
ment machinery  to  compel  recalcitrant 
dischargers  to  abate  their  pollution. 

There  are  substantial  problems  with 
both  ends  of  the  scheme. 

PROBLEMS    WITH    STANDARDS 

Basically,  the  standards  approach  re- 
quires all  polluters  on  a  stretch  of  a 
stream  covered  by  the  standards  to  cut 
back  their  pollution  by  an  equipropor- 


tional  amount  until  the  standards  are 
met.  This  may  equalize  the  cutback  in 
waste  loads,  but  it  Is  far  from  an  equali- 
zation of  waste  costs.  Hence,  wliile  the 
standards  approach  sounds  equitable  at 
first  glance,  it  Is  really  rather  inequi- 
table. Moi-eover,  It  is  also  extremely  In- 
efficient. 

The  reason  is  that  the  cost  of  abating 
a  given  unit  of  discharge  may  vary  enor- 
mously from  one  outfall  to  another. 
Some  plants  may  be  able  to  cut  back  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  discharge 
at  relatively  low  cost,  wlille  others  may 
find  it  extremely  costly  to  eliminate  even 
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a  .<;man  percentage  of  their  discharges 
Requiring  an  equal  percentage  cutback 
for  all  plants,  then,  would  impose  an 
enormous  financial  burden  on  some 
plants,  and  verj-  little  on  others.  This  Ls 
what  makes  enforcement  so  difBcult — 
tlTC  plant  with  very  high  waste  treatment 
costs  resists  enforcement  to  its  utmost, 
while  the  plant  with  very  low  treatment 
costs  simplj-  compllefi.  and  the  sum  total 
of  all  cutbacks  falls  far  short  of  what  Is 
required  to  me€>t  the  standards. 

This  was  put  very  well  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review  by 
Prof  Marc  Roberts,  entitled  "River 
Ba.sin  Authorities:  A  National  Solution 
to  Water  Pollution." 

Any  rule  lliat  requires  all  plants  to  cut 
baclt  their  pollution  by  a  specified  percent- 
age or  to  provide  a  specified  level  of  treat- 
ment Is  bound  to  be  very  Inefficient  It  will 
produce  lower  water  quality  for  any  given 
exi)endlture  level,  or  else  It  will  cost  more 
than  necessary  to  attain  some  t.-vrget  level 
of  ahateujeiit  Under  this  type  of  system, 
which  Ls  e&senilaliy  the  approach  now  Ijelng 
tried  In  this  country,  some  phmts  will  t>e 
asked  to  spend  large  anunints  of  money  for 
Bmall  or  negligible  Increases  In  tlie  iiseful- 
ne*s  nf  the  stream  while  others  will  not  be 
forced  to  treat  their  waste  to  the  desirable 
leyel  tSuch  inefJiclennes  are  Inherent  in  the 
ua«  of  simple  rule-based  regulation  to  im- 
prove stream  quant  y  i  tw  Harvard  Law  Re- 
View  1527.  1543) 

The  Council  on  Ei.vironmental  Quality 
concurs  in  this  conclusion  In  its  amiual 
report,  the  Council  concluded  that 
despite  Uie  air  of  equity  about  It,  the 
equipropwrtionate  scheme  is  inefficient 
and  expensive — CEQ  report.  136. 

In  addition,  the  standards  provide  no 
continuing  incentive  for  water  polluter."! 
to  cut  back  on  their  wa.ste  Once  the 
demands  of  the  law  are  satisfied,  water 
polluters  can  continue  to  dump  un- 
desirable waste  into  the  waterways,  as, 
long  as  the  standards  arc  not  violated 
There  is  no  incentive  whatsoever  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  water  beyond  the 
standards. 

Finally,  the  standards  approach  does 
not  solve  the  problem  of  inadequate 
revenue  EPA  estimates  that  the  Nation  s 
water  quality  needs  will  cost  $38  billion 
for  the  period  1970  to  1975.  Where  is  this 
money  to  come  from?  If  we  continue  to 
rely  solely  on  the  standards  approach, 
our  already  overburdened  Federal,  State, 
and  local  budgets  must  bear  the  major 
brunt  of  this. 

We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure 
authorization  for  these  programs,  and 
after  that  the  appropriation  has  to  cut 
back  the  amount  authorised,  and  then 
after  that  the  President  often  withholds 
the  amount  appropriated.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  Is  extraordinarily  hard  to  get  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  EPA  esti- 
mates. 

PROBLEMS     WITH     ENFORCSMKNT 

There  are  as  many  problems  with  the 
present  enforcement  scheme  as  there  are 
with  the  standards.  The  enforcement 
process  entails  identifying  violators, 
calling  an  enforcement  conference,  and 
litigation  In  the  courts  to  beck  up  the 
ronfereiKe.  The  process  is  extremely 
drawn  out — one  case  took  15  years  to 
settle — and  is  extremely  haphazard  as 
well. 

In  almost  every  case,  It  p€kya  for  a 
potential  violator  to  contest  the  enforce- 


ment rather  than  abate  his  pollution. 
Even  if  the  enforcement  is  ultimately 
successful,  the  annual  expenses  of  fight- 
ing the  enforcement  may  well  turn  out 
to  be  less  than  the  cost  of  pollution  abate- 
ment And  with  such  a  cumbersome  pro- 
cedure the  Federal  Oovemr.ent  can 
hardly  afford  to  initiate  enforcement 
proceedings  against  more  than  a  handful 
of  violators.  The  result  is  that  the  chance 
of  any  given  polluter  being  targeted  for 
enforcement  is  so  random,  and  the 
chance  of  the  enforcement  process  be- 
ing pursued  to  the  ultimate  conclusion 
so  small,  that  the  threat  of  enforcement 
constitutes  virtually  no  threat  at  all. 
Most  of  the  violators  will  go  scot  free,  and 
they  know  it. 

Now  listen  to  this:  As  one  indication  of 
this,  the  Library  of  Congress  reports 
that  over  the  last  14  years,  only  50  sep- 
arate actions  have  been  taken  against 
recalcitrant  polluters  According  to  the 
Labrary's  study: 

Many  of  the  enforcement  conferences  have 
tieen  reconvened,  some  as  many  as  Ave  lime* 

Only  four  of  the  actions  have  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  public  hearing  stage, 
and  in  only  one  instance  was  court  action 
taken. 

The  CEQ,  in  its  annual  report,  ac- 
knowledged tliat  present  enforcement 
raeclianisms  are  limited  and  cumber- 
some. Clearly,  as  long  as  we  rely  soleb' 
on  such  enforcement  mechanisms,  lew 
poUuiers  are  going  to  be  induced  to  con- 
trol twllution  by  the  fear  of  enforcement. 

A  NEW  3TRATXCT  IS  NXEDO 

Mr  President,  what  Ls  needed  is  an 
additional  tool  to  prod  industry  into 
abating  its  pollution.  If  prodded,  It's 
clear  that  industry  is  capable  of  making 
the  expenditures  necessary  to  achieve 
abatement,  as  I've  indicated  earlier. 

The  Regional  Water  Quality  Act  would 
iive  Industrj'  the  incentive  which  pres- 
ent law  lacks  to  spend  the  money  it 
should  on  water  pollution  control.  My 
bill  would  do  tins  by  imposing  effluent 
charges  on  indtostrlal  water  polluters  In 
direct  propoitlon  to  the  amoun*  of  'waste 
discharged.  Each  r>olluter  would  thus  be 
made  flnaiKlally  responsible  for  his  own 
pollution.  And  the  charge  will  be  set  at  a 
level  which  would  make  It  cheai>er  to 
abate  pollution  than  to  pay  the  fee. 

The  bill  specifies  that  the  charge  to  be 
levied  on  BOD  discharges  shall  not  be 
less  than  10  cents  a  pound.  At  this  level,  It 
is  estimated  that  the  charge  would  gen- 
erate about  $1  '2  billion  in  its  first  year  of 
operation. 

The  other  key  element  of  my  bill  is  that 
the  money  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  go  into  a  fund  which 
would  be  available  for  both  municipali- 
ties and  regional  water  management  as- 
sociations. 

Virtually  every  water  quality  expert 
Uiat  I  know  of  believes  it  is  essential  that 
each  river  basin  have  its  own  water  au- 
thority, with  full  enforcement  power  over 
all  discharges.  The  effluent  charge  will 
help  bring  this  abouL 

POWRJUJ    OF    THI    U.rrKK    BASIN    Al'THORITY 

The  powers  that  a  regional  authority 
should  have  were  laid  out  in  an  article 
entitled  "Strategies  for  EiivlrcMiment*! 
Management"  by  Allen  V.  Kneeee.  ap- 
pearing in  the  winter  1971  issue  of  Public 


Policy.  Among  the  activnties  which  such 
agencies  would  have  jurisdiction  over 
are; 

Production  process  charges,  such  aa 
recycling,  byproduct-"-  recovery  or  waste 
wiiLer  reuse: 

Construction  and  operaticr.  of  indi- 
vidual waste  ireaLmeni  facilities; 

Discharge  of  efRuenl  residuals  into  the 
stream  at  points  of  high  assimilative 
c  apacity ; 

Collective  treatment  of  residuals, 
vvhere  economies  of  scale  operate:   and 

Augmentation  o  fthe  streams'  asslml- 
l,.t:ve  capacity  through  aeration,  oxida- 
tion, or  regulation  of  streamflow. 

Agencies  which  meet  these  criteria  and 
are  prepared  to  exercise  such  powers  in 
a  designated  river  basin  would  be  eliai- 
ble  to  receive  grants  from  the  effluent 
charge  fund.  Once  in  operation,  the  re- 
gional management  association  would 
take  over  administration  of  the  effluent 
charge,  and  be  empowered  to  le\7 
charges  above,  but  not  below,  the  Fed- 
eral effluent  charge  on  BOD  discharges 
The  agencies  would  also  have  the  CKJwer 
to  le\'>'  charges  on  discharges  other  than 
BOD — such  as  suspended  solids,  thermal 
discharges,  toxic  discharges,  and  so  forth. 
The  agency  would  have  jurisdiction  over 
all  discharges  into  the  river  basin,  mu- 
nicipal as  well  as  industrial, 

ADVANTAGES 

Mr.  President,  the  effluent  charge  ap- 
proach has  a  number  of  significant  ad- 
vantages over  the  existing  system  alone. 

First,  eCBuent  charges  provide  indus- 
try with  a  powerful  financial  incentive  to 
abate  pollution  at  the  source.  The  profit 
advantage,  which  has  been  missing  up 
until  now,  would  be  supplied  by  this  bill. 
"Pay  or  stop  ixjlluting"  is  a  language  in- 
dustrj'  understands.  The  effluent  charge 
as  long  as  it  Is  set  hi^er  than  the  cost  of 
abatement,  would  be  virtually  certain  to 
induce  the  type  of  action  we  want  indus- 
try to  take. 

Second,  it  is  fair  and  equitable  The 
Federal  taxpayer  shouldn't  have  to  pay 
to  clean  up  Industrial  pollution.  The  one 
to  pay  should  be  the  one  who  does  tlie 
polluting  in  the  first  place. 

Third,  industry  will  tmdoubtedly  pass 
on  a  portion  of  the  effluent  charges  to 
the  consumer.  This  is  not  a  drawback  but 
an  advantage.  Products  which  entail  high 
polluting  production  processes  will  go  up 
in  price  relative  to  products  inth  low 
pollution  discharges.  As  a  result,  the 
marketplace  will  favor  the  latter,  and  de- 
mand for  high-polluting  products  will 
lessen.  Thus,  by  using  effluent  charges, 
the  forces  of  the  marketplace  can  help  us 
achieve  desirable  social  ends. 

Fourth,  the  incentive  would  be  a  con- 
tinuing one  It  would  operate  even  after 
stream  standards  are  met,  and  continue 
to  Induce  pollution  abatement  as  long  as 
It  costs  lees  to  abate  the  discharge  than 
to  pollute.  In  sureas  where  virtually  no 
discharge  at  all  can  be  tolerated,  the  re- 
gional management  association  can 
bring  this  about  by  increasing  the  charge 
exponentially 

Fifth,  this  bill  would  ease  considerably 
the  burden  on  the  Federal  budget.  In 
contrast  to  existing  proposals,  which 
would  cost  from  $12  billion  to  $14  bil- 
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lion  over  the  next  5  years,  it  is  estimated 
that  this  bill  would  cost  $4.3  billion.  This 
would  Include  a  grant  program  as  large 
ai  that  in  the  other  bills — sc*  testimony 
of  Robert  Haveman,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
June  4,  1971.  Needless  to  .say,  this  would 
substantially  alleviate  the  burden  on  the 
already  overburdened  Federal  budget 

Sixth,  it  would  provide  desperately 
needed  help  for  the  cities.  In  addition  to 
inducing  the  formation  of  regional  river 
basin  authorities.  IJespite  the  substantial 
increase  in  grant  authorizations  In  re- 
cent years,  we  are  still  far  short  of  the 
money  needed  by  municipalities  for  waste 
treatment  works.  The  effluent  charge 
fund  would  be  available  to  help  satisfy 
tliose  needs. 

Seventh,  effluent  charges.  If  adminis- 
tered by  regional  river  basin  authorities, 
could  help  induce  advance  rcporiuig  of 
unusually  heavy  discharges.  Edwin  L. 
Johnson,  in  an  article  in  Water 
Resources  Research  entitled  "F^irther 
Study  in  the  Ek?onomics  of  Water  Quality 
Management."  makes  the  point  that  if 
dischargers  can  be  induced  to  report  in 
advance,  the  agency  may  be  able  to  head 
off  the  effects  of  the  discharge  by  re- 
quesUng  increased  treatment,  augment- 
ing the  flow  of  the  river,  diverting  the 
waste  to  corrective  facilities,  or  taking 
other  preventive  steps  Without  such  ad- 
vance reporting,  the  agency  would  levy 
Uie  effluent  charge,  of  course,  but  the  un- 
desirable result  is  that  the  agency  would 
"end  up  with  a  larue  sum  of  money  and 
lous  of  dead  fish."— Johnson,  page  301. 

Eighth,  effluent  charges  provide  indus- 
try with  the  flexibility  to  determine  how 
best  to  abate  pollution.  In  their  book. 
Managing  Water  Quality:  Economics, 
Technology.  Institutions,"  Allen  Kneese 
and  Blair  Bower  point  out  tliat  Industry 
could  choose  from  a  number  of  alterna- 
tives. In  addition  to  construction  of 
waste  treaunent  facilitie.s,  in  abating  its 
pollution: 

The  effluent  charges  pr'5ced\ire  would  have 
the  advantage  over  o'.her  piosaible  ie<.hnlquea 
of  permitting  each  waete  discharger  to  ad- 
just In  the  niost  efficient  way  for  hlg  par- 
ticuJaj  circumstances  Individual  discharg- 
ers could  withhold  wast*  m  temporary  stor- 
age, adjust  production  prucesBes.  change  raw 
ni»ter.al8  treat  wastes,  cut  bock  on  produc- 
tion, change  the  character  of  their  output, 
p«iy  the  charge  or  use  a  combination  of  these 
procedure*    (Page  Vi'i  ) 

Often  this  can  have  beneficial  side  ef- 
fect«  For  example,  the  St  Regia  Paper 
Co  .  in  pioneering  a  closed  system  for 
water  recycling,  developed  a  procedure 
for  converting  black  liquor,  which  is  nor- 
mally a  harmful  wa«te  byproduct  of 
paper  production.  Into  activated  carbon. 
The  activated  carbon  1«  then  used  to  Al- 
ter waste  out  of  the  papermills  waste 
effluent  Having  treated  the  water  in  thi8 
fashion,  it  is  then  clean  enough  to  be 
reused  and  recycled  by  the  mill. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  significant. 
effluent  charges  work  In  localities  in  thia 
country  where  the  system  has  been  tried. 
It  ha«  worked  dramatically  well  Charges 
have  been  irustltuted  at  the  municipal 
level    ui    oofnmunltit'«   in    Michigan,    m 


Missouri,  in  Ohio,  and  In  each  case  where 
the  system  has  been  tried  there  has  been 
an  immediate  and  very  substantial  re- 
duction in  water  pollution. 

A  charge  system  has  been  in  effect  for 
decades  in  the  Ruhr  Valley,  in  Qermany. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  industrialized 
areas  In  the  world,  and  yet  the  system 
of  charges  there  has  maintained  a  re- 
markably high  level  of  water  quality 
throughout  the  region. 

In  addition,  a  new  law  establishing 
effluent  charges  tied  in  with  the  permit 
.system  has  just  gone  into  effect  in  the 
State  cf  Vermont  It  is  still  too  early  to 
tell  what  the  experience  of  that  law  will 
be. 

Mr  President,  the  bill  wp  are  introduc- 
ing today  specifies  an  effluent  charge  on 
BOD  discharges  of  10  cents  per  [wund. 
This  level  was  suggested  by  Allen  Kneese 
in  his  book  on  water  quality,  and  is  also 
the  level  recommended  following  a  study 
by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  of  the  Delaware  River. 

The  FWPCA  study  was  done  in  1966, 
and  its  conclusions  were: 

First  Effluent  charges  should  be  seri- 
ously considered  as  a  method  of  main- 
taining water  quality  improvement 

Second  Cost  of  waste  treatment  In- 
duced by  a  charge  level  will  approach  the 
least  costly  treatment  plan. 

Tliird  A  charge  level  of  8  to  10  cents 
per  pound  of  oxygen  demanding  material 
di.schaiged  appears  to  produte  relatively 
high  increases  in  critical  dLssolved  oxy- 
gen levels. 

Pour,h  Major  regional  economic  re- 
adjustments from  a  charge  of  that  level 
are  not  anticipated  to  occur  in  the  study 
area 

Fifth.  Administrative  costs  and  difB- 
culties  of  managing  an  effluent  charKC 
method  are  greater  tlrnn  conventional 
methods  of  quality  Improvement.  How- 
ever, the  problems  are  not  insurmount- 
able and  are  not  sufBciently  great  to  ne- 
gate tlie  advantages  of  the  charge 
method. 

Sixth.  Compared  with  the  conventional 
method  of  improving  water  quality,  the 
charge  method  obtains  the  same  goal  at 
lower  costs  of  treatment,  wifth  a  more 
equitable  impact  on  polluters  Also,  the 
charge  prondes  a  contuiuing  incentive 
for  the  polluter  to  reduce  hLs  waste  dis- 
cliarge  and  provides  a  guide  to  piiblic  in- 
vestment decisions. 

Seventh.  More  study  is  needed  of  the 
technical  problems  of  coping  with  dif- 
ferential charges  related  to  waste  load 
duscharge  durations,  to  prediction  of  in- 
duced responses,  admmistratlve  prob- 
lems associated  with  sampling  of  dis- 
chargers, and  damage  estimation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  charge  of 
10  cents  per  pound  of  BOD  Ls  all  that  a 
polluter  will  have  to  pay.  The  regional 
water  oasm  association  would  have  the 
power  to  add  to  the  charge  in  Instances 
where  virtually  no  BOD  discharges  could 
be  tolerated  However.  In  no  event  could 
the  management  association  levy  a 
charge  of  less  tlian  10  cents  per  pound  of 
BOD  Tlie  association  would  also  have 
the  power  to  levy  charges  on  other  dis- 
charges, such  as  suspended  solids,  toxins, 
and  tliermal  discharges — the  charges  for 
which  %e  do  not  spell  out  in  the  bill. 


SUPPLEMENTS.     NOT    StTPPLANTS,     rxliJTINO     L.4  W 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  is  designed  to  supple- 
ment existing  legislation,  not  supplant 
it.  The  Refuse  Act  permit  program,  for 
example,  Ls  a  liseful  tool  for  providing 
the  information  that  would  be  needed  to 
determine  charge  schemes.  And  the  efflu- 
ent charge,  in  turn,  should  greatly  help 
enforce  laws  now  on  the  books.  In  addi- 
tion, in  levying  charges  on  discharges 
other  thiin  BOD,  the  river  basin  associa- 
tions may  be  guided  by  the  standards 
which  have  been  established  pursuant  to 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966 

TK«  OTMEX  "INCKNTIVE"  ALTntNATIVK 

Mr.  President,  another  alternative  to 
existing  law  that  ha.s  been  frequently  put 
forward  is  giving  tux  breaks  to  industries 
that  install  waste  treatment  facilities. 
Indu.stry  would  t>e  allowed  an  accelerated 
depreciation  for  the  cost  of  constructing 
such  facilities,  or  a  direct  tax  credit  for 
part  of  the  cost  of  construction.  It  Is 
said  this  would  al.so  give  indiistry  an  in- 
centive to  abate  pollution  at  the  source. 

These  proposals  were  most  recently  ad- 
vanced by  a  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional As.sociation  of  Manufacturers  in 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  this  July. 

Ho-  "ver.  there  are  a  number  of  .'^enous 
defecti  with  the  tax  write-off  approach. 
For  one  thing,  tax  writeoffs  'or  new  fa- 
cilities create  an  incentive  for  treatment 
works  only  There  is  no  incentive — Indeed 
there  is  a  disincentive — to  use  other  types 
of  abatement  methods,  such  as  produc- 
tion process  changes,  reuse  of  waste 
water,  production  by-product  recovery, 
storage  of  wastes,  and  the  lUe.  In  fact, 
credits  and  write-offs  might  induce  in- 
dustry to  adopt  a  very  Inefficient  means 
of  waste  abatement  when  other  means 
might  be  far  more  effective  and  less 
costly  overall. 

In  addition,  accelerated  depreciation 
or  tax  credits  really  provide  no  net  in- 
centive at  all  It  would  still  cost  industry 
a  substantial  amount  of  money  to  install 
such  facilities,  only  part  of  which  would 
be  written  off  against  taxes  Accordingly, 
tax  writeoffs  would  not  be  likely  to  In- 
duce as  much  waste  treatment  as  we 
need  unless  it  is  also  combined  with  a 
broad  and  effective  enforcement  policy. 
This  once  again  gets  back  to  the  very 
serious  difficulties  In  the  present  enforce- 
ment system. 

Moreover,  writeoffs  and  credits  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  Federal  revenue  at 
a  time  when  such  revenues  are  desper- 
ately needed.  We  have  no  way  of  predict- 
ing Just  how  extensive  the  industry  re- 
sponse might  be.  and  the  loss  of  revenues 
might  be  very  substantial  indeed.  Effluent 
charges  of  course,  would  hake  Just  the 
opposite  effect 

Finally,  the  tax  Incentive  would  have 
little  or  no  impact  at  all  on  marginal 
firms,  which  are  already  payuig  little  or 
no  tax.  These  marginal  firms  are  often 
the  worst  polluters  of  all.  Thius,  tax  in- 
centives might  have  the  effect  of  induc- 
ing pollution  abatement  by  Industries 
that  are  not  polluting  too  much  at  all, 
and  not  inducing  abatement  where  it  Is 
most  needed. 
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mm  BvrrroicT  ro«  utxuent  ckakccs 

Mr.  President,  when  I  Introduced  this 
legislation  originally  2  years  ago.  a  num- 
ber of  conservation  and  environmental 
spokesmen  expressed  doubts  about  this 
approach  I  am  gratified  to  say  that 
most  of  these  organizations  now  sup- 
port the  concept  of  pollution  taxes  as  an 
effective  means  of  inducing  abatement. 
At  hearings  before  our  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  July,  representatives  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  tlie  National  Wildhfe  Fed- 
eration, Friends  of  the  Earth,  and  the 
Audubon  Society  testified  m  behalf  of  a 
pollution  tax  strategy  This  is  a  most  wel- 
come and  encouraging  development. 

I  am  also  very  encouraged  by  recent 
indications  that  the  administration  may 
be  favorably  disposed  toward  this  ap- 
proach. In  Its  annual  report  issued  this 
summer,  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  acknowledges  that 
a  well  constructed  charge  system  'would 
quickly  curb  waste  discharges.'  and  that 
by  using  the  charge  system  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  the  existing  regulatory  ap- 
proach we  could  'aclueve  environmental 
standards  faster  and  cheaper  "  This  is 
also  an  extremely  gratifying  develop- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  it  presages  favor- 
able action  on  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bill  in 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  i  Mr  Cannon  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  'Mr  Harris',  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  iMr  Hartke'.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  'Mr  Huches).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  ^Mr  Kennedy". 
the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Mans- 
field), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr  McGovERNi,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  'Mr.  Metcalfi.  tlie  Senator 
from  Utah  '  Mr  Moss> .  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell'  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr  Percv  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  appropriately  referred  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tlus 
point. 

There  beint!  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2696 

A  bill  to  provide  a  progrnm  of  pollution  con- 
trol In  the  river  hnslns  and  waterways  of 
the  United  SlAtes  through  comprehensive 
planning  and  financial  assistance  to  mu- 
nlolpalltles  and  regional  water  basin  man- 
agement as-soclatlona  for  the  construction 
of  waste  treatment  fiicUlties 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   Hottse 

of   Representatives   of   the    United    States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT   Tm.E 
SSCTIOM   1     This    Act   may   be  cited   as   the 
'Regional  Water  Quality  Act  of   1971". 

FINDINGS    AND    PCRPOSE 

Sec  2(a)  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  clear,  fresh,  natural  waten  of  the  Na- 
tion's rivers,  lakes,  streams,  estuaries,  bays, 
and  coastal  areas  have  become  despoiled  and 
unsightly  dumping  grounds  for  the  «tkst«a 
of  our  industries  and  for  the  raw  or  Inade- 
quately treated  sewag*  of  our  communttlaa; 
that  there  Is  a  national  concern  for  the  po- 
tentially harmful  etTects  of  tiiese  wat«rs  to 
our  health  and  welfare,  for  the  esthetic 
qualities  of  Uiese  waters,  and  for  the  suit- 
ability of  these  waters  for  nuinlclpai,  agri- 
cultural. Industrial,  recreational  and  wild- 
life, and  sport  and  commercial  fish  uses;  that 
there  Is  a  national  urgency  to  control,  pre- 


vent, and  ellmiDate  polluting  rubstancee  in 
these  waters  through  the  construction,  where 
appropriate,  of  coordinated  river  basin  or 
areawlde  waste  treAtment  works  IT  tlieee  wa- 
ters are  to  lie  reclaimed  and  restored  to  ade- 
quate standards  of  quality  for  our  health, 
welfare,  and  resource  needs;  that  present 
Federal  programs  now  authorized  to  provide 
flriaiiclal  assistance  In  the  construction  oi 
such  works  are  Inadequate  to  meet  the  rising 
demand  for  the  works  and  that  these  pro- 
grams have  focused  on  the  need  for  Indi- 
vidual municipalities  to  construct  treatment 
facilities  rather  tiian  on  coordinated  efforts 
to  clean  up  enure  river  basins  and  attack 
all  major  sources  of  pollution:  that  these 
present  programs  need  to  t>e  supplemented 
by  a  program  which  focuses  on  a  coordi- 
nated regional  approach  which  provides  de- 
sirable economic  incentives  to  water  users  to 
coiiserve  water  and  Ui  minimize  pollution 
througli  reduction  In  the  quantity  of  waste 
products  dumped  Into  these  waterways  and 
which  will  encourage  the  formation  of  Inter- 
stale  regional  water  twisln  management  asso- 
ciations which  ultlnvately  wUl  assume  full 
financial  responsibility  for  the  provision  of 
waste  treatment  works  in  the  most  effcjctlve 
and  economlcajly  efficient  manner 

(b»  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  encourage  the  formation  of  perma- 
nent regional  water  basin  management  as- 
sociations which  are  resp>onsible  for  the 
prepartlon  and  development  of  compre- 
hensive pollution  control  plans  for  a  river 
basin  or  a  part  thereof  or  other  area  that  Is 
consistent  with  or  part  of  a  comprehensive 
river  basin  water  and  related  land  use  plan 
for  the  area  These  objectives  shall  be  ac- 
complished through — 

(  1  )  the  establishment  of  economic  In- 
centives to  water  visers  to  conserve  water 
and  minimize  wastes  and  to  Join  together 
in  regional  water  basin  management  associa- 
tions to  promote  the  most  efBclent  use  of 
the  Water  sources  of  the  region:  and 

(2)  the  provision  of  financial  assistance 
to  municipalities  and  regional  water  basin 
management  associations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  faculties. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term — 

1 1 )  "Administrator"  means  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(2)  'regtnna!  water  basin  management  as- 
s(x-i»tlon  ■  means  a  State  or  Interstate  agency 
responsible  for  developing  and  carrying  out 
a  comprehensive  water  pollution  control 
program  for  a  river  t>asln  or  a  pent,  thereof 
or  other  area  which  is  consistent  with  or  p>art 
of  a  comprehensive  river  basin  water  and 
related  land  use  plan. 

(3 1  "construction"  Includes  preliminary 
planning  to  determine  the  economic  and 
engineering  feasibility  of  waste  treatment 
activities,  the  engineering,  architectural, 
legal,  fiscal,  and  economic  investigations  and 
studlM.  surveys,  designs,  plans,  working 
drawings,  specifications,  procedures,  and 
other  action  necessary  to  tie  construction 
of  such  facilities;  and  the  erection.  buUdlng, 
acquisition,  alteration,  remodeling.  Improve- 
ment, or  extension  of  such  facilities:  and  the 
Inspection  and  supervision  of  the  construc- 
tion of  such  facilities; 

(4)  "waste  treatment  facilities"  nieans 
the  vM-lous  devices  used  in  tbe  treatment  of 
sewage  or  industrial  wastee  of  a  liquid  na- 
ture. Including  the  necessary  intercepting 
sewers,  outfall  sewers,  pumping,  pow«rB,  and 
other  equipment,  and  their  appurtenances, 
and  Includes  any  extenalons.  ImproTementa. 
remodeling  additions,  and  alterations  tbere- 
of: 

(&)  "State'  me«ns  a  St»te,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  CX>mmouwealth  of  Puerto 
Rloo,  tbe  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ouam,  and 

|6)  "pereon"  means  any  indlvidtial.  part- 
nership,   corporation,    association,    or    other 


legal  entity,  and  includes  an  officer,  member, 
or  employee  of  such  entity  who  as  such  offi- 
cer, member,  or  employee  Is  under  a  duty  to 
perform  the  act  in  respect  of  »hl.Ji  the 
violation  occurs 

NATIONAL    rFFLUINT    CKABCIS 

Sec  4  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  the  AdmirUstrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations 8LS  are  necessary  to  establish  and 
put  into  eflf^t  not  later  than  June  30.  1972  a 
schedule  of  national  effluent  charges  for  all 
those  substances  other  than  domestic  sewage 
which  detract  from  the  quality  of  the  water 
for  municipal,  agricultural.  Industrial,  rec- 
reational, sport,  wildlife,  and  commercial  fish 
uses  In  determining  such  charges  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consider  the  relalionsh:p 
t)etween  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
waste  discharged  and  the  resulting  damage 
to  the  quality  of  the  waterway  as  the  base 
for  specific  charges  Charges  established  pur- 
suant to  this  sul>section  with  respect  to  bio- 
logical waste  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  at  least 
ten  cents  per  pound  Such  regulations  shall 
also  provide  for  making  available  as  public 
Information  all  amounts  collected  pursua.nt 
to  such  charges. 

lb  I  Revenues  collected  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  such  charges  shall 
be  deposited  In  a  trust  fund  i  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "fund")  In  the  Treasury 
to  t)e  available  without  further  appropria- 
tion to  the  Administrator  for  use  as  pre- 
scrltied  in  section  5 

(c)  Any  person  who  wUlfully  fails  to  pay 
any  charge  as  required  by  regulations  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section  or  who  wUl- 
fully falls  to  make  any  return,  keep  any  rec- 
ords supply  any  Information,  or  to  do  any 
other  act  required  by  such  regulations 
shall  k>e  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and.  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  •  10.000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both,  together  with  costs  oi 
prosecution 

(d)  Tlie  tTnlted  States  district  courts 
shall,  upon  petition  by  the  appropriate 
United  States  attorney  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  have 
Jurisdiction  to  restrain  nolatlons  of  reg- 
ulations   established    pursuant    to    this    Act. 

rSK    or     FTJND6 

Sec  5  The  Administrator  shall  distribute 
from  the  fund  in  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  for  the  ptirposes  of  sections  6  and  7 
as  he  determines  wUl  best  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

GiAi>rrs   TO   MCNiciFALrms 

Sxc  5  From  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion S  the  Admlnlstratot"  shall  make  grants 
to  municipalities  In  any  State  for  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facUiUes.  Such 
grants  shall  be  made  on  a  priority  b«sis 
determined  by  the  Administrator  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  such 
manner  as  to  provide  for  such  faculties 
whe.'e  the  need  is  greatest 

CRA.VTS    TO    KECIONAL     MANAGXMKNT 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec  7  From  allocations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  the  Administrator  shall  make  grants 
to  regional  water  b«sln  management  associa- 
tions for  the  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment facilities.  Such  grants  shall  be  made 
(1 )  lu  amounts  determined  on  the  basis  of 
tbe  population  of  the  area  to  be  served  and 
the  urgency  of  the  need  and  (2)  subjevt  to 
the  condition  that — 

lAi  the  association  has  developed  and 
subnutted  to  the  Administrator  a  com- 
prebeitslve  water  pollution  control  plan  for 
tbe  region  over  which  It  lias  Junadicuou: 

(B)  such  region  covers  the  aurea  of  one 
or  more  river  basins  in  one  or  more  States 
or  is  an  area  lu  one  or  more  States  of  related 
land  uses, 

(C)  the  Administrator  detertiunes  that 
such  plan  provides  for  a  coordinated  attack 
on   water  pollution   and  other  related   con- 
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servatlon  problems  In  such  region,  Incliicllng 
the  constrtictlon  of  adequate  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  and  such  other  actions  as  are 
necBBBary  to  carry  out  such  plan,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  levying  of  waste  treatment  and 
other  appropriate  charges  In  such  amotmts 
as  will  pay  the  ct«t8  of  carrying  out  such 
plan;  and 

(D)  such  a-ssoclallon  Is  a  permanent  orga- 
nization with  authority  i  including  enforce- 
ment authority)    to  carry  out  such   plan 

OTHBK     CONDITIONS     AND     REWVCKEMENTS 

Sec  8.  The  Administrator  may  eetablLsh  by 
regulation  such  other  conditions  and  re- 
qvUrements  for  grants  pursuant  to  thl«  Act  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HUGHES: 

S.  2697.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Marie 
Tjernagel  and  others.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legLslation  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  pay  the  claim  of  the  Tjernagtl  fam- 
ily and  other  lowans  resulting  from  the 
crash  of  an  Iowa  Air  National  Guard  Jet 
aircraft  on  their  family  farm  in  Hamil- 
ton County,  Iowa,  on  December  9,  1968. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Tjernayel  were  in 
their  farmhouse  with  their  ciuldren  that 
December  evening  when  a  military  jet 
cra;^hed  a  few  feet  away,  killing  both 
crewmen  aboard.  The  plane  was  on  a 
training   mi.s.sion. 

Flaming  jet  fuel  and  wreckage  de- 
stroyed the  family  farmhouse,  other 
farm  buildings,  grain,  equipment,  and 
the  personal  belongrngs  of  the  entire 
Tjernagel  family.  The  family  escaped 
that  night  with  ju.st  the  clothes  on  their 
backs,  somo  of  them  suffering  with  cuts, 
burns,   and   bruises. 

The  next  day  personnel  from  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Iowa  attorney  general's 
office  both  arrived  on  the  .scene  Accord- 
ing to  reports  from  the  family  and  State 
ofQcials.  the  Air  Force  ofiQcers  indicated 
that  they  would  handle  processing  of  the 
claims  and  make  any  neces.sary  pay- 
ments. They  advanced  $5,000  to  the 
family  to  tide  them  over. 

The  Tjemagels  moved  into  a  rented 
home  In  nearby  Story  City,  Iowa,  and 
began  an  enormous  task,  listing  all  the 
destroyed  item^  along  vnth  their  value, 
preparing  afBdavits  and  otherwl.se  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  .set  by  the 
Air  Force  The  attorney  for  the  Tjema- 
geLs  conferred  many  times  by  telephone 
and  in  person  with  Air  Force  personnel 
while  compiling  tlie  damages  for  the 
claims.  Air  Force  representatives  a.ssured 
him  that  the  Air  Force  was  responsible 
and  would  pay  the  Tjernagels  for  the 
damages  suffered  by  them.  Two  and  a 
half  years  later  the  Air  f\)rce  notified 
the  State  of  Iowa  that  the  Air  Force 
would  not  accept  responsibility  They  ad- 
vised tHe  family  to  file  their  claim  against 
the  State  of  Iowa. 

In  my  judgment,  this  Is  an  uitolerable 
situation.  No  matter  who  Ls  to  blame 
for  the  crash,  tlie  Tjernagel  family 
should  not  be  made  to  suffer  the  mate- 
rial hard«hlp  and  emotional  torture  of 
a  continuing  legal  battle  between  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

I  requested  from  the  attorney  for  the 


Tjernagel  family  a  list  of  the  individual 
lowans  affected  and  their  specific  finan- 
cial claims  against  the  Air  Force.  The 
total  amount  of  these  claims  is 
$111  994  88 

The  Tjernagels  have  suffered  long 
enough  Mr,  Peter  Tjernagel  died  a  few 
months  after  tlie  accident  leaving  his 
wife.  Marie,  and  four  children,  Michael, 
Martin.  Slgrid,  and  Ingeborg.  Their  grief 
has  been  immense  There  Ls  no  way  to 
repay  them  for  their  sufTering.  But  this 
legLslation  will  enable  tliem  to  replace 
their  material  losses,  and  I  am  hoj^eful 
it  will  receive  early  approval. 


Py  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  hlm.self. 
Mr.    MoNTOYA,   and    Mr.    Bent- 
sen"  : 
S    2699.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acqui- 
sition   of    lands    within    the    Vermejo 
Ranch.  N.  Mex.,  and  Colo.,  for  addition  to 
the  national  forest  system,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  P^orestry 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  I  am 
totlay  introducing  legislation  which  will 
enable  this  and  future  generations  to 
continue  enjoying  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful forest  and  high  country  areas  in 
the  Nation. 

K.no-An  as  tlie  Vermejo  Ranch,  this 
area  of  more  than  500,000  acres  in  north- 
ern New  Mexico  Is  in  danger  of  being 
lost  to  undesirable  exploitation,  because 
the  present  owners  are  unable  to  main- 
tain It.  because  of  financial  reasons  and 
must  sell.  Tlie  owner.s  prefer  to  sell  to 
the  Government  in  order  to  a-ssuie  tJia.t 
the  area  will  remain  intact  and  protected 
foi  public  use.  rather  than  exploited  for 
commercial  purposes  such  as  mining  and 
extensive  timbering. 

The  sentiment  in  the  Southwestern 
region  appears  to  be  unanimously  in  fa- 
vor of  saving  the  ranch  for  public  use. 

I  have  received  many  letters  support- 
ing Government  ownership,  and,  indeed, 
the  Sta:e  of  New  Mexico  has  also  con- 
sidered pui-chaslng  the  ranch,  but  its  fi- 
nancial resources  appear  to  he  limited. 

My  legislation  would  authorize  the  pur- 
cha.'^'  oi  Uie  ranch  and  add  the  acreage 
to  the  national  forest  s\stem.  I  must  say 
quite  frankly  Uiat  the  expeii.se  will  be 
fairly  substantial,  bocau.se  of  the  large 
tract  of  land  Involved  I  have  been  In- 
formed by  the  U8  Forest  Ser\-lce  that 
appraisers  have  set  $26  million  as  a  fair 
market  value  for  the  ranch.  We  are  ex- 
ploring other  possiblilies.  however,  in- 
cludmg  land  exchanges,  partial  gifts,  et 
cetera,  m  order  to  bring  down  tlie  cash 
outlay  figure  At  any  rate,  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  price  will  never  be  re- 
duced, but  will  continue  to  climb  the 
longer  we  delay. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  verj-  real 
possibili:y  that  if  the  Congress  does  not 
act  quickly,  the  ranch  will  be  sold  to 
commercial  interests  and  exploited  in 
such  a  fashion  that  Its  beauty  and  grand- 
eur will  be  irrevocably  lo6t. 

Acreage  in  the  area  began  to  be  pur- 
chased in  1945  by  1^.  W.  J.  Oourley,  a 
prominent  busmessman  from  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.  Mr.  Gourley  developed  thla 
land  for  the  next  25  years  with  the  result 
l>eing  an  outstanding  hunting,  fishing. 
and  general  recreation  area,  m  addition 


to  the  ranchlands.  Mr.  Gourley  died  on 
Augu.'-t  9.  1970,  and  the  heirs  have  been 
forced  to  put  up  the  ranch  for  sale  to 
meet  the  estate  tax  requirements 

The  land  includes  more  than  60  high 
country  fishing  lakes  with  apiroximately 
2,000  surface  acres  and  wel.  over  100 
miles  of  trout  streams  Artesian  water  Is 
available  In  the  vicinity.  Including  an  old 
oil  well  exploration  hole  which  has  been 
flowing  .surface  wat-er  for  more  than  10 
vears,  and  in  the  adjacent  "bubbling"' 
lake  which  gushes  water  alwve  the  lake 
surface 

The  ranch  also  contains  one  of  the 
most  out'-tanding  hunting  and  fishing 
areas  in  the  Southwest  Big  game  ixipu- 
latlon.';  are  estimat<»d  to  be  5.000  to  7  000 
elk:  40,000  deer:  several  thoa.sand  tur- 
key.s:  20(1  to  300  antelope  four  bull  buf- 
falo: and  an  undetermined  number  if 
bear  and  mountain  lion  Small  game  in- 
cludes groase.  quail,  dove,  ducks,  rab- 
bits, and  .squirrels. 

Before  Mr  Gourley  acquiied  the  land, 
most  of  the  acreage  was  grazed  under 
leases.  There  was,  con.sequer.tly.  severe 
eronion  Mr  Gtjurley,  dedicated  to  reviv- 
ing the  land,  .spent  25  years  in  replenish- 
ing the  \aluable  land,  using  improved 
management,  rtxluced  stock  and  range 
improvemenU^  to  stabilize  aixl  improve 
tlie  area  He  also  con-^tructed  a  large 
owner's  headquarters  with  guest  facili- 
ties, a  complete  manager's  oflBce.  and 
working  ranch  headquarler.s  at  Vermejo 
Park. 

The  entire  ranch  makes  up  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  valuable  tracts  of  land 
in  the  United  States— too  valuable  to 
be  con.^idered  merely  for  it.s  commercial 
benefits  I  have  become  conv.nred  that 
it  is  in  the  highest  public  interest  to  see 
this  land  become  part  of  tlie  national  for- 
est, so  that  it  is  saved  for  future  gen- 
erations to  savor  and  enjoy. 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  re- 
quest >  : 
S.  2700.  A  bill  to  extend  diplomatic 
privileges  and  immunities  to  the  mission 
to  the  United  States  of  America  of  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Communi- 
ties and  to  members  thereof.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

TO  EXTEND  DIPLCMATIC  PRIVILEGES  AND  IM- 
MUNITIES TO  THE  MISSION  TO  TH«  UNTTED 
STATES  or  AMEBICA  OF  THE  COMKISSION  Or 
THE  EUBOPEAN  COMMUNITIES  AND  TO  MEM- 
BERS   THEBEor 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  extend  diplomatic  privi- 
leges and  immuiuties  to  the  mi.ssion  to 
the  United  States  of  America  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Uie  European  Communities, 
and  to  members  thereof. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations  and  I  am  introducing  it 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  8ena;e  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
menta  to  it,  when  the  matter  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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together  with  the  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  dated  Septem- 
ber 28,  1971.  to  the  Vice  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2700 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  asueinbled.  That  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine and  consonant  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  extend, 
or  '.o  enter  into  an  agreement  extending,  to 
the  iJlsslon  to  the  United  States  of  America 
of  the  Commission  of  the  European  Com- 
munltes.  and  to  members  thereof,  the  same 
privileges  and  immunities  subject  to  cor- 
responding condition.')  and  obligations  as  are 
enjoyed  by  diplomatic  missions  accredited  to 
the  United  Slates  and  by  members  thereof. 

Depabtment  or  State, 
Washington,  DC,  September  28.  1971. 
Hon.  Spiso  T.   Acnew. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
US    Senate 

Deab  Mr  Pre-sident:  1  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  lierewUh  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  a  bill  "To  Extend  EHplomatic  Priv- 
ileges and  Immunities  to  the  Mission  to  the 
United  States  of  America  of  the  Commission 
of  the  Eurofjean  Communities,  and  to  mem- 
bers thereof   (hereinafter  "the  BUI"). 

TTie  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  Is  to  provide 
the  President  with  the  authority  to  extend 
to  the  Mission  to  the  United  States  of  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Communities 
(hereinafter  "the  Community ')  and  to  mem- 
bers ther»of .  the  same  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties, subject  to  corresponding  conditions  and 
obligations,  as  are  enjoyed  by  members  of 
diplomatic  missions  accredited  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Presidents  report  to  Congress  in 
February,  he  stated  that  "there  have  been 
suggestions  for  expanding  our  consultation, 
including  the  possibility  of  higher-level  rep- 
resentation In  Washington  We  would  wel- 
come to  the  implementation  of  any  such  sug- 
gestion that  the  Community  might  pro- 
pose .  .  .  because  of  the  importance  of  close 
consultation  "  In  furtherance  of  these  objec- 
tives cited  by  the  President,  the  Community 
is  now  making  the  final  arrangements  to 
establish  a  permanent  hlsh-level  mission  In 
the  Unted  States  It  will  be  headed  by  Aide 
Maria  May.io,  until  recently  the  Italian  Am- 
ba.s.sador  tc  Belgium  The  Amba.-isador  Is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  In  Wasliington  in  mid- 
October   with   his   BtalT 

The  American  Mission  to  the  Community 
and  Its  members  have  alway.s  enjoyed  full 
diplomatic  status,  and  both  we  and  the  Com- 
munity would  like  Its  mLsslon  to  the  United 
States,  and  its  members,  to  pos.sess  similar 
privileges  and  Immunities.  Tills,  however, 
reqtilres  a  special  Act  of  Congress  since  under 
customary  International  law,  diplomatic 
prlvUeges  and  ImmuiUlles  are  a  concomitant 
only  of  relations  between  states  as  opposed  to 
relations  between  a  stale  and  an  Interna- 
tional organization  or  a  supra-national  body 
po.s,se86lng  certain  attributes  of  sovereignty, 
such  as  the  Community  Thus,  members  of 
our  Mission  to  the  Community,  though  ac- 
credited to  the  Commission,  are  granted 
prlvUeges  and  Immunities  by  the  Oovernment 
of  Belgium  In  accordance  with  Its  obligations 
under  the  Treaty  of  Rome  as  a  Community 
host  government.  The  Mission  of  the  Com- 
munity to  the  UK,  and  Its  members,  enjoy 
prlvUeges  and  immunities  as  the  result  of  an 
act  of  Parliament.  In  the  United  States, 
representatives  to  and  employees  of  Inter- 
national organizations,  of  which  the  United 
Slates  Is  a  member,  may  enjoy  certain  privi- 
leges and  immunltlee  for  their  official  acts 
under  the  International  Organleatlons  Im- 
munltlee Act.  More  oomprehenalve  privileges 
and  Immunities  may  be  granted  members  of 


missions  to  the  United  Nations  under  the 
Headquarters  Agreement,  which  was  enacted 
by  the  Congress  as  a  Joint  Resolution  In  1947, 
and  under  the  Convention  on  Privileges  and 
Immunities  of  the  United  Nations,  which  was 
acceded  to  by  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In 
1970.  In  addition,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement 
authorized  by  special  legislation,  representa- 
tives of  member  stales,  and  certain  members 
of  their  staffs  on  tlie  Council  of  the  OAS 
located  In  Washington  may  enjoy  full  prtvl- 
legpR  and  Immunities 

In  addition  to  the  desire  to  reciprocate  the 
privileges  and  Immunities  enjoyed  by  our 
official  representatives  to  the  Community,  a 
grant  of  privileges  and  Immunities  to  the 
Community's  mission  and  Its  members  can  t>e 
justified  oii  Uie  grounds  of  the  Ctommunlty  s 
unique  legal  and  political  character  The 
Conununlty  Is  a  suir  generis  organl7»tlon 
with  attributes  of  sovereignty  which  ap- 
proaches the  cJiaracter  of  a  supra-national 
body  Thus,  through  its  extensive  central  In- 
stitutions with  governing  authority  In  cer- 
tain areas  and  Its  authority  to  conduct  a 
broad  range  of  international  relations  on  its 
own  t)ehalf,  the  Community  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  an  Internal ional  organiza- 
tion. Notably  the  American  diplomatic 
mission  to  tlie  C-ommunlty  Is  the  sole  in- 
stance of  official  diplomatic  relations  by  the 
United  States  with  an  entity  other  than  a 
stite,  as  distinguished  from  US  representa- 
tion, by  virtue  of  Its  membership.  In  certain 
International  organizations.  In  1967,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  determined  that  the 
Community  constituted  a  foreign  govern- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  the  exemption  from 
federal  Income  taxation  of  its  represeiiiatives 
and  employees  residing  in  the  U.S. 

Given  the  desire  to  accord  prlvUeges  and 
Immunities  to  the  Community's  representa- 
tives a  special  amendment  to  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  immunities  Act  to  pro- 
vide only  "official  acts"  Immunities  would  not 
suffice.  Accordingly,  the  proposed  bUl  Is 
modeled  generally  after  the  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  extend,  subject  to 
corresponding  conditions  and  obligations, 
privileges  and  immunities  to  representatives 
of  meinber  states  on  the  C.ouncll  of  the  OAS 
and  to  members  of  their  staffs  The  draft  bill, 
however,  refers  to  "members"  of  missions 
which  Is  defined  by  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations  (to  which  the  Senate 
has  given  its  advice  and  consent  but  which 
has  not  yet  been  ratified),  to  encompass 
both  the  head  of  a  mission  and  Its  staff  In 
addition,  the  bill,  if  passed,  would  also  au- 
thorize the  President  to  extend  privileges  and 
immunities  to  the  mission  itself  as  well  as 
to  Its  members 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  legislation  to  the  Congress  for  its 
consideration. 

Sincerely  yours. 

David  M  Abshibe. 
Assistant     Secretary     for    Congressional 
Relations. 


S     2440 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8      2148 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
riELD*  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2148, 
the  Juvenile  DeUnquency  Prevention  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1971,  bringing  to  31 
the  number  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
Joined  me  In  sponsoring  what  I  consider 
landmark  legislation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Wlscorusin  (Mr.  Nklsonj 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2440,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  authorize  construction  of  exclu- 
sive or  preferential  bicycle  lanes,  and  for 
other  purposes, 

SENATE    joint    RESDH-TION     164 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  'Mr.  Bible  > .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett*,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  i  Mr  Fannin  ' .  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Jordan)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 164.  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Consutution  of  the  United  SUtes  re- 
lating to  the  assignment  and  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  to  public  schools 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLtrrlON     165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  iMr  Jor- 
dan I  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  165.  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohibiting  involuntary 
busing  of  students. 


RURAL  COMMUNITY  DE\'^ELOPMENT 
REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OF  1971— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO      4  70 

i Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  > 

Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, and  Mr.  Talmadge)  submitted  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  bill  S.  1612  to  establish  a  revenue- 
sharing  program  for  rural  development. 


FAIR  CREDIT  BILLING  ACT— 
AMENT)MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO     471 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. ) 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  an  amendment  to  S.  652,  the 
Fair  Credit  Billing  Act.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  clarify  the  Intent 
of  the  legislation  to  regulate  unfair  bill- 
ing practices  on  the  part  of  creditors  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  creditor  imposes 
a  finance  charge. 

The  Fair  Credit  BiUing  Act  requires 
creditors  to  respond  to  customer  billing 
disputes  within  30  days  or  forfeit  the 
amount  in  dispute.  Since  the  Pair  Credit 
Billing  Act  was  introduced  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act.  the  definitions  contained  in  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  are  applicable  to 
the  terms  used  m  the  proposed  fair  credit 
billing  legislation.  The  Truth  in  Lendmg 
Act  was  concerned  with  the  proper  dis- 
closure of  finance  charges  and  accord- 
ingly the  term  creditor  was  defined  as  a 
person  who  extended  credit  for  which  the 
payment  of  a  finance  charge  was 
required. 

Unfortimately,  this  restrictive  defini- 
tion of  a  creditor  does  not  remedy  some 
of  the  most  widespread  abuses  In  the 
credit  billing  area.  For  example,  the  Is- 
suers of  travel  and  entertainment  credit 
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cards  such  as  Amertcan  Express.  Diner's 
Club,  and  Carte  Blanche  would  not  be 
covered  under  the  fsUr  credit  bUllns  leg- 
islation since  tt^ey  do  not  impose  a  fi- 
nance cb&rge  on  their  customers. 

Many  of  the  complaints  I  have  received 
about  difficulties  consumers  have  had  in 
rrsolving  billing  disputes  have  Involved 
the  three  companies  I  have  named.  It 
was  always  my  intent  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  fair  credit  billing  legisla- 
tion to  the  Issuers  of  travel  and  enter- 
tainment cards.  Therefore,  the  amend- 
ment I  have  introduced  does  not  change 
the  original  intent  of  the  legi.slation,  but 
merely  p>erfects  a  technical  error  in  the 
drafting  of  the  original  bill 

I  am  introducing  this  amendment  at 
this  time  so  that  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation would  be  clear  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned during  the  forthcoming  hearings 
on  the  legislation  which  have  been  s<  hed- 
uled  for  October  28  through  C>ctob?r  29. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
CORPORATE  SECRECY 

Mr  NEI^ON  Mr  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Monopoly  of  the  Senate 
Select  Small  Bu-siness  Committee  held 
hearings  In  1969  on  "The  Role  of  Giant 
Corporations  in  the  American  and 
World  Etonomies — Part  I — Automobile 
Indastn,-  " 

Those  hearings  explored  .such  indas- 
triaJ  giants  as  General  Motors  and  their 
effect  on  the  world  market 

The  next  round  of  hearings — "Part 
n — Corporate  Secrecy" — which  begin 
November  9.  will  again  IckjIc  at  GM  and 
other   massive  conglomerates. 

It  IS  not  surprising  tiiat  tlie  giant 
Ameriran  corporations,  operating  with- 
in tight,  highly  organized  and  structured 
conglomerates  with  ejctensive  holdings 
throughout  the  world,  are  called  private 
governments." 

It  IS  not  surpn.smg  beoau.se  these 
American  industrial  gianUs  profoundly 
affect  the  standard  of  living  and  the 
quahty  of  life  m  the  countries  in  which 
they   operate 

And  to  small  businesses,  dependent  on 
the  giants  a.«i  suppliers,  customers,  com- 
petitors, or  all  three,  the  decisions  and 
actions  of  these  "private  governments," 
often  carry  more  force  and  have  more 
influence  than  the  directives  of  public 
governments 

Tlie  dectslurw  reached  In  the  guarded 
boardrooms  of  the  corporations  deter- 
mine whether  there  will  be  new  jobs 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis  .  or  in  Frankfurt. 
Germany,  or  in  Hong  Kong  Thev*  make 
the  decisions  on  pay  and  working  con- 
ditions and  directly  eRtabllsh  the  stand- 
ards of  living  for  the  countries  in  which 
they  operate  In  fact,  few  governments 
can  ciairri  as  much  influence  on  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  a  country  and  its 
standard   of    livmg 

Ilie  power  of  giant  corporations  Ls  well 
known  to  environmentalUBts  who  liave 
watiL'hed  witii  pained  friistraiion  as  tiie 
corixirate  de*.'i.sion  ls  Uie  final  and  often 
only  one  whether  a  virgm  forest  will  be 
felled  this  year  or  next,  whether  a  river 
or  iaJce  will  be  clean  or  polluted,  or 
wh'-iher  the  air  will  be  healthy  and  clean. 
or  foul  tasting  and  poisonous  to  all  living 
creatures 


In  the  clttes,  they  decide  which  neigh- 
borhoods shall  live  or  die  and  who  shall 
benefit  from  the  services  and  priorities 
the  corporation  decides  It  needs. 

The  pervasiveness  ot  the  power  of  giant 
corporations  Is  also  very  real  to  the  farm- 
er The  decisions  of  eigribuslnesB  con- 
glomerates determine  not  only  which 
farm  products  will  be  bought,  where,  and 
at  which  prices,  but  even  whether  fam- 
ily farming  will  or  will  not  remain  eco- 
uomically  feasible  in  cei-taln  regions  and 
lu  certain  crops. 

In  196fi  I  chaired  hearings  on  the  ques- 
tion of  corporate  farming  and  will  re- 
new that  study  during  this  pha.se  of 
hearing.'  on  November  16  and  17. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commi.sslon's  Bu- 
reau of  Economies'  Economic  RtHX)rt  on 
Corpora^;  Mergers  reported  tliat  by  tlie 
begmnir.g  of  1969.  87  corporations,  each 
with  assets  of  $1  bilhon  or  more,  ac- 
counted for  46  percent  of  all  a.ssets  owned 
by  corporations  prlmanly  engaged  In 
manufacturing.  The  same  report  al^o 
points  oat: 

Althousli  ttie  number  of  corpora tloiis  of 
©very  sine  has  ezpauded  siitjetanlially  dur- 
li.,g  the  past  dccAde.  only  those  In  the  (i 
bUlion  and  over  cla«s  have  enlarged  their 
share  of  uitaJ  assets-  from  26  to  4«1  percent. 
iJeeplte  an  Increase  of  over  40.000  In  th<» 
number  (  f  corporauons  wllh  aseet6  under  $10 
million  during  tfie  p&st.  decade,  their  share 
of  the  toukl  aaseta  fell  trotn  20  percent  to  14 

Even  K-ealer  than  the  largest  corporations' 
-Hhare  of  a-ssetB  Is  their  share  of  profit*  By 
1966  the  87  ltirge«l  ojrporatloiia  received  a 
share  of  the  net  profits  of  all  niauufaclur- 
ing  corporaUcjns  equal  to  that  of  the  over 
1»4.000  other  manufacturing  corporations. 

The  3.5S3  corporations  wllh  asaeU  of  910 
mil. ion  or  more  represented  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  all  manufacturliig  buslne-saes.  but 
they  held  86  percent  of  the  total  assets  and 
received  88  percent  of  the  nt-l  profits  of  ail 
manufacturtnp  corporations. 

To  repeat,  less  than  1  percent  of  tlie 
manufacturing  busmes.ses  in  the  country 
have  86  percent  of  the  assets  and  88  per- 
cent of  the  net  profits. 

In  1970.  of  the  51  largest  "money 
powers"  in  the  world,  oiily  38  were  sover- 
eign nat^nal  states,  while  13  were  mul- 
luiauonal  business  corporations. 

As  part  of  the  monopoly  subcommittee's 
heanng.s  on  giant  corporations,  a  list  of 
countries  and  companies  interspersed, 
ranked  by  size  of  national  gross  national 
product  and  corporate  net  sales,  wa.^ 
printed  :n  the  record.  The  1970  list  has 
Ix-en  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  will  be  appended  to  tlus  statement. 

Tliat  latest  report  reveals  that  General 
Motors,  despite  an  uncommonly  bad  year 
in  1970.  was  still  23  on  the  bst  of  world 
money  powers,  larger  than  123  of  tlie 
world's  146  nations.  American  Telephone 
k  Telegraph.  No.  25,  was  a  bigger  power 
in  money  terms  than  South  Africa. 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  and  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Nos.  27  and  28,  were  each 
bigger  than  either  Denmark  or  Austria. 
Ro>-al  DuU  h,  Shell.  No.  32.  was  ahead  of 
Norway  Sears  Roebuck.  No.  37.  was 
larger  than  Greece.  General  Electric,  No. 
39.  outranked  the  Phllllplnes  and  Turkey. 
Inltrnat^onal  Bu.'imc.'^s  Machines.  Mobil 
Oil,  Chrysler  and  Unilever,  occupying 
slots  from  44  through  48,  came  ahead  of 
Thailanc  and  Colombia  ITT.  No  49.  and 
Texas.  No  51.  straddled  Chile  in  the  50th 
i'osition. 


Comparing  private  corporate  giants 
with  public  governments  is  not  an  argu- 
ment that  bigness  is  in  itself  bad,  but  an 
argiunent  that  governments — public  and 
private — derive  their  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed  and  are  respon- 
sible to  those  they  govern. 

The  central  question  the  next  phase  of 
the  giant  corporations  hearings  will  ex- 
plore is  not  so  much  whether  the  powers 
now  plainly  exercised  by  the  multina- 
tional business  concerns  are  just  or  un- 
jast,  or  even  whether  tliose  rowers  are 
exercised  with  or  without  the  ':x)nsent  of 
tlie  governed — although  those  questions 
will  be  ot>en  to  discussion 

The  central  question  will  be  whether  It 
is  po.s.sible  for  the  public  to  make  real, 
meaningful  decisions  when  It  has  Insuf- 
ficient information  about  essential  mat- 
ters on  which  it  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  choose. 

How,  for  example,  can  any  one  of  tlie 
200  million  Americans  imporuintly  af- 
fected by  the  matter  make  any  deci.sion 
on  the  pricing  policies  of  the  automobile 
manufacturers  when  the  cost5  of  build- 
ing a  car  are  nowhere  made  known? 

How  can  tlie  people  of  Ui..s  country 
evaluiitc  the  social,  econoiuic,  and  po- 
litical implications  of  the  increasing 
dominance  of  giant  corporations  in  ag- 
riculture when  adequate  data  are  not 
available  anywhere? 

How  can  anyone  con.sent  or  dissent  to 
what  is  hapj>ening,  profltwlse.  In  the  food 
and  kindred  products  Indust.T,  as  re- 
ported in  an  ofHcial  statistical  service  of 
tlie  Federal  Government,  when  the  op- 
erating results  of  Important  defense, 
electronics  and  aerospace  flrmf  are  nver- 
at'pd  Into  the  Indu.strj-  "food  and  kindred 
products''"  The  Government's  statl-stical 
practices  apE)ear  to  be  based  more  on 
habit  and  corporate  power  than  on  logic. 
See  "Working  Paper  A  "  appended  to  this 
statement. 

In  'Working  Paper  A"  appended  to 
this  statement,  it  Is  demonstrated  that 
a  .small  manufacturer  making  a  large 
profit — or  loss— must  declare  that  profit 
or  loss  to  the  world  at  large,  Includiiig 
his  competitors:  while  a  large  manu- 
facturer, with  identical  sales  and  an 
ideiiMral  or  larger  profit,  made  on  the 
same  product,  is  allowed  to  keep  the  flK- 
iires  entirely  secret 

To  help  stimulate  thinking  about  the 
important  subject  of  these  heaxings,  two 
dociunents  have  been  prepared 

The  first  is  a  li.st  of  16  major  ques- 
tion.s  with  which  the  subcommittee  will 
be  concerned  in  the  hearings  on  corpor- 
ate secrecy. 

Ihe  second  Is  a  working  paper  that 
presents  some  preliminary  Uiinking 
about  the  first  3  of  the  16  major  ques- 
tions, and  notes  some  of  the  additional 
questions  that  are  suggested  by  this  pre- 
Umlnarj-  consideration  of  t-he  major 
questluis. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  in  tne  Rxcord 
at  this  point  the  following  documenU 

First,  list  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, entitled.  "Gross  National  Products 
of  Countries  and  Net  Sales  of  Companies 
Interspersed;   Top  51,  by  Rank— 1970  " 

Second,  list  prepared  for  lose  at  hear- 
ings on  "Corporate  Secrecy,"  captioned 
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"Sixteen  Major  Questioos  To  Be  Con- 
sidered by  the  Subcouunittee." 

Third,  a  wockii^  paper,  pr^wred  by 
mvself  and  Raymond  D.  WMm  of  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Small  BualneeB  Com- 
mittee, entitled,  "The  Nature  and  Dimen- 
sions of  Corporate  Secrecy  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tm      LlBBABT      OF      CONOKES5        CoNCRESSIOM  AL 
RESEAKCH     SEKVTCIE 

CROeS    NATIONAL    PlODfCTS    OF    COUNTIUIS    ANB 
NST      hMLM&      O*      COMPANIIS      INTEaiPKasEU 
TOP    51,    BY    nKtiH. —  1K10 

ThU  talJle  is  a  combined  listing  ol  the  lead- 
ing Ititematlonal  corporaliont  and  the  top 
producing  naUons  of  the  world  CXirpora- 
tloiM  are  listed  wlUi  their  annual  net  »aJe». 
which  were  taken  from  the  May  and  Auguat 
1971  lasnee  of  Forttme  magazine.  Tlve  non- 
Communist  ONP  ftgurea  are  from  GrxMS  S»- 
ttonxU  Product.  Orowtli  Katpj  and  Trend  Daf 
by  Hefion  and  Country:  May  15.  1971.  com- 
piled by  the  Office  at  3tatli.Uc»  and  Eeporta. 
Bureau  for  Program  and  Policy  Coordina- 
tion, Agency  for  International  Development. 
CommunUt  couiitiiee  OKP  ftgurea  were  esti- 
n~.ci.ted  by  tbe  VS.  Department  of  State  AU 
figures  are  for  19T0.  with  ttoe  non-Communist 
countries'  ONP  data  in  constant  19*6  prices. 
and  the  Communist  couiitrlea'  ONP  data  es- 
timated in  1»T0  dollars  AU  Ogures  are  in 
billions  of  dollars 

(In  WlMona  of  «ioilars) 
Country:  Amcrunt 

1.  United  States $927.6 

2.  Soviet  Union >  478.0 

3.  Japan 185  6 

4.  West  Germany 172.  7 

5.  France 138.0 

a.  United  Kingdom 111.8 

7.  Italy 87.3 

8.  China  (Mainland) '86.0 

9    Canada 75  0 

10.  India 60.0 

11    Poland '46.1 

12.  Ea«t  Germany >39.7 

13.  BraaU  ..- _ 33  7 

14    CzechoBlovakla >  32  5 

15.   AuBtralla 31.8 

10    Mexico 31.  » 

17    Spam. 30  7 

18.   Netherlands   29.8 

19  Sweden 29.4 

20  Belgium    94.1 

21.   Argentina 21   0 

22     Switzerland    19.8 

23.  Oeneral   Mcrtore 18.8 

24  Pakistan - 17  2 

25  American  Tel   ft  TBJ 17  0 

29.   South     Africa 18  8 

27    Standard  Oil    (N.J.) 18  8 

2S    Ptord  Motor 15   0 

29  Denmark    14  9 

30  Aurtrla IS  J 

31  Indoneela 12  8 

32.  Royal    Dutch 'Shell 10   8 

33  Norway 10  1 

34.  Venezuela    10  1 

35  Iran 9  9 

36  inland    9  7 

37  Sean  Roebueic 9  3 

38  Oreece     9  0 

39  Oenaral    Klectarle •  7 

40.  PhlUppines   a.  B 

41  Turkey i.  » 

43.  Korea 7.« 

43  InteraaUonal  BvnUMaa  MaehlnM.  7.  ft 

44.  Mobil  OH 7.  « 

45.  Chryalar 7.0 

46  UnUev«r 6.0 

47.  Thailand 8.8 

48  CoIocnWa 8.  « 

49  International  Tel.  *  TeJ 8  4 

80    Ohlle 9.9 

81.  Ttaaoo   •,  > 


»  PuTchasliif  po^w  equivalent  to  lt>70  dol- 
lars, as  estimated  by  U.S.  Department  of 
State. 

Steve  vrotr,  researcher,  economics  divlalon, 
August  9.  1971. 

Hearings  on  Corpoiiatf  Srcwtx-r.  Bwoke  the 
Si-BCOMiirrnz  ok  Momopolt  of  the  Sb- 
LECT  CoMMrrm  on  Sicau.  Bubimes«.  U£. 
Ssnate 

SIXTEEN     MAJOR    QUESnOHS    TO    BC    CONSIDTRKD 
BY     THE    STTBOOMMrrTEB 

A.   Nature   and  dimension*  o/   corporate 
lerrecy 

Question  1  What  is  meant  by  the  term 
■Torporale  Be<Tecy"? 

Question  2  Wbat  are  tbe  principal  aspects 
and  types  of  corporate  secrecy? 

Question  3.  What  are  the  economic  and  so- 
riftl  purposes,  beneftu.  coeU  and  ImpUca- 
tlons  of  corporate  secrecy,  bom  the  rvew- 
poli.U  of  giant  corporations.  smaU  bualneases 
consumers,  farmers.  Inventors,  investors,  eco- 
nomists, scholar*,  labor,  regulatory  agenclee 
concerned  with  stich  matters  as  fair  prkcing 
and  the  protecUan  of  the  environment,  and 
other  groups  In  the  society? 

B.  Regular  and  routine  corporate  informa- 

tion dtirlosrure  today 
QuecUou  4    What  kinds  and  quantities  ot 
UilormaUon     axe      llie      giant      corporations 
furnishing  to  the  public,  to  goveriunent,  cm- 
to  both  today — 

(a)  Uu-ough  their  publtshed  annual  re- 
portb  and  voluntary  disclosures  to  pru-ate  di- 
rectories and  vanou.  business  suid  Investor 
publications? 

(b)  through  required  fUlngs  with  various 
agencies  of  Federal.  Stale  and  local  govern- 
menl? 

Que.stU)n  5.  How  accessible  or  inaccessible 
to  the  public  is  the  InformaUon  previously 
aied  aiid  currently  being  filed  by  giant  corp- 
orations with  the  various  agencies  of 
goverrLment  ■> 

Question  6  What  problems  of  comparabil- 
ity .^nd  comprehenslblllty  exist  in  using  cor- 
porate information  filed  with  government? 

C.  Irreffular  and  occasionai  corporate  infor- 

matum  Aisclorure 
Question    7    What    kinds    of    InformaUon 
about    giant    c-ori>or8tlons    h-ve    come    Into 
the  public  domain  through  other  than  rou- 
tine sources,  such  as — 

(a)  public  records  of  litigation  In  Pedera; 
and  State  courte? 

(b)  Congressional  hearings  records'' 

(c)  revelations  of  corporate  Insiders  and 
former  Insiders? 

Question  8  How  can  the  small  buslneas- 
nian  and  snxall  farmer  (and  their  lawyers), 
the  tmall  Investor  (and  his  market  analyst 
or  mutual  fund) .  the  working  man  (and  his 
trade  union),  the  consumer  (and  his  public 
advocates) ,  and  all  the  other  interested  per- 
sons find — and  use— the  Information  that  Is 
technically  "avaUable" — but  deeply  burled— 
In  these  obscure.  Immense  and  labyrinthine 
sources? 

Question  9  How  can  the  groups  mentioned 
In  Question  8  themselTBS  employ  these  spe- 
cial and  occasional  ageneieB — the  courts,  the 
OongrwB.  eorpanta  "  whittle  btowccs"— to 
cauae  emporaf  giants  to  dlscloae  further  In- 
fortDatlon? 

Z>    Kouttne  corporate  fion-discJoyiire   today: 
proper  (tnd  impropar  areta  of  aeerety 

Question  10.  What  klnda  cA  information 
from  and  about  giant  corporatloDS  shotild  be 
but  are  not  today  routinely  available  to  the 
public.  In  a  systematic,  a-xeactble  form? 

Question  11.  Wlvat  kinds  of  Infonnatlon 
are  giant  oorporatlona  today  fumlabint  to 
gorarnxDMit  afecciw  (and  to  what  gorvn- 
ment  agencies)  "in  oonftdence" — that  ta,  with 
a  promise  from  the  goTemmsnt  that  the 
pnbttc  will  have  i»  aooeas  to  ttt 

Question    13    What   are  the   proper   pur- 


poses, scope  and  limitations  <rf  eonfldentlal 
treatment  for  corporate  (ttsdoenm  to  |OT- 
emnaent  agendee? 

Question  13.  What  are  the  legitimate,  de- 
fensltjle  purpoees  and  areas  of  ct^potate 
secrecy?  How  mach  and  what  kinds  of  cor- 
p>orate  InformatJon  qtrtte  property  sboald 
be  withheld — 

(al  from  the  public  at  large  birt  not  from 
goveromeni? 

(b)    from  everyone  outside  the  company, 
including  government? 
E     Are*3    for   adimntstrvtrve    »iRproi>«me»t 

Question  14  MTblch  goremment  agendee. 
under  existing  statutory  autitortty  could  do 
a  better  Job  of  collecting  and  pnbltahlng  In- 
formation from  and  about  giant  cxrpom- 
tlona'  How? 

r  Areas  for  legislative  \mprovement 

QuesUon  IS  What  exisung  legislation  im- 
pairs or  Impedes  disclosure  erf  LnJormation 
»ix>ut  giant  corporauons  that  sliculd  be  in 
the  public  domain  but  U  not? 

QueaUon  16.  What  exlsUi^  legislation 
should  be  sjnended  or  repealed,  and  wbai 
new  legislation  ahould  be  conaulered  and 
enacted,  to  cause  mfomtauon  about  giant 
corporations  to  com*  Into  the  public  domain 
in  more  adequate  quantity  and  quality  and 
in    more    accessible    forms    and    plaees? 

WoaKiNG  Papes  a.  Tm  NATtrai  and  Dimen- 
sions OP  CoapoaATE  Seceict 
Tur     siBCOMMrrTEr  s     majoh     ql-estioks     l 

THEOtTGH      S         DISCUSBIOK        TUKielKS.       AND 

aom  n.irTHu   Qt-Esxrows* 

Question  1.  What  ts  meani  ^y  the  tr^-m 
"corporate  secrrc!r"T 

As  used  here,  "corporate  secrecy"'  means 
the  conscious,  deliberate  withholding  from 
the  public,  for  whatever  reasons,  of  valu- 
able Information  piossessed  by  oorporaie 
management.  Unless  you  say  more  than  that. 
you  oaTinot  say  that  corporate  secrecy  Is 
■good"  or  "bad"  Some  types  of  corporate 
secrecy  serve  useful  econotnlc  and  social 
ends.  Other  types  do  not  .Also,  the  saxae  type 
of  corporate  secrecy  may  be  "good"  In  one 
coctest  and  "bad"  In  another  'For  example 
It  may  be  proper  and  even  desirable  for 
small,  ^naple  corporations  to  keep  to  them- 
selves certain  kinds  of  information  while 
It  would  be  undesirable  for  giant,  complex 
corporaUons  to  ke^J  the  same  kind  of  in- 
formation secret  One  theory  the  hearings* 
wUl  explore  Is  that,  as  things  often  work  out 
today,  the  actual  situation  is  Jtist  th« 
reverse,  small  buslneas  must  live  Jn  a  gold- 
fish bowl,  while  big  business  successfurry 
tildes  from  the  public  information  that 
should  be  freely  available  to  help  competl- 
Uve  capitalism  •work  better  for  all  the  peo- 
ple 

Qtie^tion  ;  What  art  the  principal  aspects 
and  types  of  corporate  secrecy'' 

As  these  hearings  begin,  the  Subcommittee 
will  be  thinking  about  the  poilcles  and 
praouces  ot  giant  coirporations  in  concealing 
or  discloalng  seven  types  of  valuable  In- 
lormaUon.  TTiey  are. 

^li  FinaTLdal  Information  ut>out  the 
sepanite  organisational.  Industrial  and  geo- 
graphical segments  of  the  business  and  the 
intwretattonshtpe  ot  the  uugiUMits: 

i2)  Informatloo  on  loduatiial  and  nat- 
ural raaooroes  ownerahlp  and  control : 


•  This 
Senator 


working 
Oaylord 


paper  was  prepared  by 
Hs>ain.  CtudiiiBan.  Sub- 
otf  ta*  Baoala  SKiaU 
Bualneea  Oonkinlttae.  vltb  the  sTstat^nf  of 
the  suboomiulttae  ataS.  It  is  Inteactod  to 
serve  as  an  aid  to  rttriiaslon  at  h— rings  on 
OorporaU  Secraoy.  Thla  pa{Mr  haa  not  been 
approved  or  dtMpproved  by  other  mem- 
bets  of  the  suboommlMM  or  fun  oocnamtee 
and  should  not.  tlm»fUe.  be  nmd  aa  aec- 
essarlly  reflecting  the  Tlewa  at  etther.  (foot- 
notes  are  at  tb»  end  ot  the  paper.) 
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(8)  Product  Infonnation  needed  by  or 
T&luable  to  consumers: 

(4)  Information  on  new  discoveries,  and 
on  how  and  why  decisions  are  made  to  put 
on  the  market  or  withhold  from  the  market 
new  products  and  technologies; 

(5)  Iniorroaclon  about  government  pro- 
curement and  government  contracts; 

(6)  Environmental  Impact  Information; 
and 

~!  \    Information   on   employment   policies 
BLTid  working  conditions. 

Obviously  It  will  be  a  hard  Job  and  take  a 
long  time  to  look  Into  all  thoae  areas  of 
corporate  secrecy.  la  the  first  phase  of  the 
hearlngB — a  phase  ihat  may  take  a  year  or 
more — the  subcommittee  will  be  primarily 
concerned  only  with  tne  first  two,  although 
we  wUl  not  prevent  wltneases  irom  OiTering 
testimony  on  any  others.  Including  areas  not 
even  mentioned  In  this  list 

(Question  2-1.  In  addition  to  the  seven 
listed  In  •'Working  Paper  A."  what  other  as- 
p)ects  and  types  of  corporate  secrecy  deserve 
Congressional  consideration'') 

But  m  this  paper  the  remaining  discus- 
sion will  be  limited  to  the  subject  of  con- 
cealment and  disclosure  by  giant  corpora- 
tions of  the  financial  aspecLs  of  their  opera- 
tions The  main — and  staggeringly  large — 
questions  are 

(Question  2  2  )  What  are  the  giant  corpo- 
rations' Investments,  costs,  profits  and  losses. 
Itemized  along  recognizable,  comparable 
organizational,  industrial  and  geographical 
Unes? 

(Question  2-3  )  What  do  the  giant  corpora- 
tions own.  In  the  way  of  Industrial  and 
natural  resources? 

I  Question  2^.)  And  who  owns  the  giant 
corporations? 

There  should  be  no  illusions — we  have 
none — that  one  Senate  subcommittee,  with 
a  tiny  budget  and  staff,  is  g^ing  to  come  up 
with  very  many  previously  unknown  answers 
to  questions  such  as  those,  although  we  shall 
surely  try.  It  will  be  cavise  for  pride  If  even 
a  few  of  the  nuggecs  uf  valuable  knowledge, 
now  iiubborniy  concealed    are  unearthed 

Rather,  the  objective  and  hope  are  to  make 
a  record  that  will  shi->w  how  large  the  areas 
of  secrecy  are  That  In  turn  may  as.slst  the 
Congress  In  making  Judgmenus  on  how  much 
of  the  biuiiness  secrecy  now  practiced  and 
defended  m  the  name  of  free  enterprise— is 
actually  harmful  to  free  enterprise,  small 
business,  and  the  general  public.  Finally,  the 
record  may  show  what  can  and  must  be 
done  to  move  the  country  toward  a  wider, 
more  equitable  sharing  of  industrial  Infor- 
mation, to  the  benefit  of  both  economic  and 
political  freedom 

Our  ultimate  aim  is  to  restore  force  and 
meaning  to  the  proud  American  clalnu,  now 
dubious,  that  ours  is  an  open  society  and  a 
competitive  system. 

Qurtlwn  3.  What  are  the  economic  and 
$ociai  purpose*,  benefit*,  cottt  and  implica- 
tiont  of  corporate  tecrecy,  from  varicnis 
viewpoints? 

Remarlu  of  two  witnesses  at  »e^>arate 
Senate  subcommittee  hearings  in  receot 
years  illustrate  the  way  the  same  kind  of 
secrecy — or  dlscloeure — can  Irxjk  g'K<l  or  bad, 
d«-pendlng  on  the  point  of  view 

Auto  manufacturers'  rlewpoint    Secrecy 

beneflctal,  dtscloture  harmful 
In  1909,  tesufylng  before  this  ■ubooninUt- 
tee.  tlie  president  of  the  Autocnoblle  Manu- 
farturers  Aiao<riatk.n  said 

Tt,.e  duurlosuK  of  detailed  financial  dat* 
by  ft  cocnpany  would  enable  competitors  to 
detannllM  I'-s  points  of  we»  knees  and 
streOKtta  The  competitors  could  then  avoid 
a  competitor's  strengths  and  exploit  his 
weaknesses.  Detailed  knowledge  of  a  cotn- 
l^«<ltor's  cost  and  prufit  data  would,  for 
ex&mple.  a«slst  a  aiaauTactorer  In  nuiklng 
decisions  about  his  own  production  of  a 
oo<T>pet4Uve  unit.  Accounting  inethods  and 
procedures    themselvpo    are    .      .ai^le.'cd    im- 


portant managerial  tools  and  proprietary  In 
nature;  release  of  detailed  data  through 
which  these  methods  and  procedures  oould 
be  revealed  would  be.  In  my  opinion,  unde- 
sirable "  ' 

Federa.  Trade  Commisston's  lieupoint: 

Secrecy  harmful,  disclosure  beneficial 
In    19'7C,   testifying   before   the   Senate   Ju- 
diciary    Subcommittee     on     Antitrust     and 
Monopoly,     the    chairman     of     the    Federal 
Trade  CommliKlon  said 

"In  a  market  economy,  the  response  of 
businessn.en  and  investors  to  profit  oppor- 
tunities critically  detennlnes  the  rational 
allocation  of  resources  In  recent  years  as 
more  industries  have  rome  under  the  con- 
trol of  conglomerates,  profit  Information  on 
a  product  basis  has  become  progressively 
less  available  We  recommend  itiat  the  SEC 
In  consultation  with  the  FTC  be  directed  to 
expand  its  product  line  reporting  require- 
ments for  multlproduct  firms"' 

In  other  words.  It  aim<j6t  certainly  Is  not 
gfKjd.  from  its  own  viewpoint,  for  a  giant 
manufacturing  c«:>mpany  to  let  the  public 
(and  thereby  its  competitors)  know  that  It 
is  realizing  a  7S  percent  return  on  Inveet- 
ment  In  a  particular  product  line — let's  say. 
for  hypothetical  example,  golf  carts.  But 
Just  as  ce-tainly.  It  Is  good  for  the  competi- 
tive process  and  the  consumers  of  golf  carts 
for  the  word  to  get  around.  As  the  PTC 
chairman  noted,  "the  response  of  business- 
men and  Investors  to  profit  opportunities  ' 
suggested  by  the  knowledge  that  one  com- 
pany Is  making  a  75  percent  return  on  its 
investment  In  golf  cart  manufacturing 
would  result  in  a  "rntlonal  allocation  of  re- 
sources" by  other  profit  seekers,  w^o  would 
rush  to  invest  In  that  Industry,  thereby 
increasing  supplies  of— and  competition  In— 
golf  carts;  thereby.  In  all  probability,  bring- 
ing the  prices  and  profits  down  to  more 
normal  and  reasonable  levels.'  But  from  the 
AMA  president's  viewpoint,  and  the  success- 
ful company's,  news  of  the  killing  In  golf 
carts  should  be  carefully  concealed  by  bury- 
ing the  cost  and  profit  data  for  that  product 
line  in  a  mass  of  corujolldat-ed  figures,  to 
avoid  revealing  an>-thing  meaningful  that  a 
competitor  could  "exploit."  Among  the 
meaningful  things  thus  t<i  be  concealed  are 
bits  of  Information  that  might  tip  off  com- 
petitors (or.  perhaps,  the  tax  and  antitrust 
authorities)  about  "proprietary  "  accounting 
s>'s  terns. 

The  nv  chairman  wanted  this  clear  and 
possibly  Irreconcilable  confilct  between  the 
public  and  corporate  interests  to  be  re!*olved 
in  the  public's  favor  He  recommended  that 
the  SEC  In  coiisultatlon  with  the  PTC  be  di- 
rected to  expand  its  product  line  reporting 
requirements  for  multlproduct   firms 

Some  Idea  of  the  extent  to  which  that  ex- 
cellent recommendation  has  been  carried  out 
thus  far  may  be  obtained  by  considering  two 
examples,  one  hypothetical  and  one  actual. 
The  hypothetical  example  relates  to  progre.ss 
at  the  SEC  and  the  actual  exfonple  to  pro- 
gress at  the  FTX:  In  the  expansion  of  "product 
line  reporting  requirements  for  multlprod- 
uct Ornu." 

The   SEC.   form    tO~K.  and    two   golf  cart 
"I  arm  fact  urcrs 

Let  '.u  first  consider  the  Impact  of  present 
(recently  revised  and  Improved!  HBX'  report- 
ing requirements  on  twc  Imaginary  firms, 
company  A  and  Company  B,  each  of  which, 
in  1S70.  had  sales  of  golf  carts  amounting  Ui 
$2.7  mlIlio;i  (Oolf  carts.  It  may  here  use- 
fully be  noted,  are  classified  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  as  one  of  seven  product  lines  of 
an  Indiistry  group  styled  "Motorcycles,  bi- 
cycles and  parts   ") 

Compani  A  manufactures  a  fairly  complete 
line  of  "mctorcycles.  bicycles  and  parts,"  and 
nothing  else  lu  1970  sales  u>taled  $17  mil- 
lion Oolf  carts  accounted  for  1(J  percent  of 
total  lalen  and  i  bec.iu.se  they  were  f|ulte  prof- 


Footnoies  at  end  of  article. 


itable).  22  percent  of  total  company  profits, 
C^>mpany  A.  In  1970.  realized  4  percent  on  Its 
sales  over-all  It  has  always  reported  only 
consolidated  sales,  costs  and  profits  In  Its 
annual  rcporU  to  lU  stockholders  and  the 
SEC;  but  an  attorney-examiner  for  the  SEC 
U  now  strongly  suggesting  that,  pursuant  to 
Item  1(c)  1 2)  of  the  annual  report  form. 
Form  10  K  as  recently  amended.  C<vmpany  A 
should  Itemize  the  contributions  to  sales, 
separately,  made  by  the  following  "classes 
of  similar  products":  (1)  mou>rcycle8,  (2) 
bicycles,  (3)  golf  caru.  and  (4)  parts  for 
motorcycles,  bicycles  and  golf  carts.  If  it 
doesn't  like  that,  the  examiner  says.  Company 
A  could  elect  instead,  under  Item  1(c)(1), 
to  report  separately  the  contributions  to 
sales,  profits  and  losses  made  by  each  of  the 
following  two  "lines  of  busineas":  ;i)  motor- 
cycles, bicycles  and  parts,  and  (2)  golf  caru 
and  parts  The  examiner  asks  whether  It  Is 
not  true  that,  In  1970,  each  of  -.hose  Tour 
product  line.s  contrlbtited  15  percent  or  more 
to  total  sales  and  em-h  of  those  two  "lines  of 
bi:sine6s  '  contributed  15  percent  or  more  to 
either  uitai  sales,  total  profits  or  total  losses. 
T^ie  company  admits  both  statements  are 
true  Therefore,  the  examiner  says,  the 
amended  Form  la  K.  Item  lic)  requires  that 
Company  A  report  separately  as  suggested, 
one  way  nr  the  other  Tlie  company  wants 
to  resist  this,  but  its  lawyer  tells  it  that,  If 
the  SEC  Insists,  the  present  law  would  prob- 
ably siistatn  the  examiner  In  requiring  the 
disclosure  he  wants. 

Company    B    also    manufactures    a    fairly 
complete   line  of  "Motorcycles,  bicycles  and 
parts,"   Including  golf  carts,  and   Its  sales  In 
that    Industrial    line    amounted    to    $17    mil- 
lion  In    1970.   But.   in   Company   B  3  case  $17 
million    was   something   under    1    percent   of 
total   company  sales    ($19   billion      and   less 
than   10  percent  of  total  sales  of  "Transpor- 
tation  equipment  "  amounting   to  $180  mil- 
lion.   Company    Bs    sales    of    golf    carts    also 
happened  to   be  Identical   to  those  of  Com- 
pany A     $2  7  million;   but.  partial: y  because 
of   purchasing    and    marketing    leverage    at- 
tributable   to    Its    great    size.    Company    B's 
golf   cart    sales   accounted    for    29    percent    of 
Its  total  proflu  In   its    "Motorcycles,  bicycles 
and  parts  "  lines  of  business,  compared  to  22 
percent  in  Company  A    However.   In   Its  an- 
nual  reports    to   stockholders   and   the  SEC, 
Company  B  elected  to  consolidate  all  finan- 
cial data  pertaining  to  the  "Motorcycles,  bi- 
cycles  and   parts'    line   into   another,    larger 
line  of  business   selected,  defined  and  named 
by    Itself:     "Consumer    durables  '     Another 
substantial    part    of   Company    Bs   financial 
data   on    products    which    It    reports    to    the 
Census  Bureau  under  standard  suoheadlngs 
of     the     standard     industrial     clai«lflcatlon, 
"Transportation  equipment,"  It  consolidates 
In  Its  annual  reports  within  another  line  of 
business  selected,  defined  and  named  by  It- 
self:   "Industrial    machinery    and    supplies." 
Company    B    reported    to    the    SEC    and    the 
public  1970  sales  $210  million  and  proflU  of 
$158    million   In    "Consumer   durables"   and 
sales  of  $350  million  and  a  loss  of  $1  2  mil- 
lion in  "Industrial  machinery  and  supplies," 
Over-all.    Company    B    reported    a    return    of 
4  percent  on  sales,  a  performance  Identical  to 
Company   As    An   attorney-examiner  at   the 
SEC  sviggested   to  Company  Bs  comptroller 
that  It  might  make  more  sense  to  break  out 
and  report  separately  "Transportation  equip- 
ment    Its  a  line  of  business    Company  B  po- 
litely but  firmly  declined,  pointing  out  that 
"Transportation    equipment      U    not,    in    lu 
accounting  scheme  of  things,  a  regular,  rec- 
ognized   "profit   center,"   and,    besides,   as   a 
line  of  buRinese    "Transportation  eq  Upment" 
did  not  account  for  10  percent  of  sales,  prof- 
its or  losses;   therefore.  It  is  not  re:iulred  to 
be  Itemized    (See  Item   1(c)  (1)   of  Form  10- 
K,    as    amended  )     The    company's    general 
counsel    assured    the   SEC    that   Company    B 
would    go    to    the    Supreme    Court    before    it 
would  submit  to  the  examiner's  suggestion. 
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Small  Business  Vleupoint  Secrecy  Gives  Big 
Business  Competitor  an  Edge 
If  yov>  were  tbe  president  of  Company  A 
in  the  foregoing  hypolheUcal,  jou  would 
probably  feel  that  the  SEC  s  disclosure  r»- 
qulrements  were  giving  your  giant  competi- 
tor an  kmportanl  edge  om  you,  in  the  realm 
of  mlocmauon,  wboUy  unrelated  to  any 
natural  or  eaxiied  market  {x>sUlon. 

The  real  world  conlorms  Uj  this  Imaginary 
example.  At  s  symposluc.  on  public  report- 
r.g  by  conglomerates,  held  at  Tulane  Unl- 
vers.iy  In  1968,  L>r  David  Solomons,  profes- 
sor of  accounting  at  the  Wharton  School, 
told  the  Maytag  story 

"A  grave  Inequity  is  perpetrated  by  not 
requlng  the  reporting  of  segmental  results. 
for  companies  making  a  imotow  line  oi  prod- 
ucts may  feel  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
wUh  more  diversified  companies.  A  good  ex- 
ample la  Maytag,  specialuing  m  home  laun- 
dry equipmejit.  IW  prlncpal  compeutors  are 
no  more  than  subdivisions  of  the  major  ap- 
pliance dlTtslons  ol  companies  like  General 
lilectric.  WesUnghouse,  aiid  the  Frigidaire 
Division  of  General  MoU«r.  Maytag's  results 
are  of  coiMlderable  Interest  to  the  home 
laundry  subdivisions  ol  these  cijmpaoles, 
whereas  Maytag  can  learn  little  from  lit  com- 
pemloner's  accounts.'  * 

Orgnnizcd  labivr  nfwpoint :  Secrecy  gives 
management  an  unfair  advantage 
The  same  advantages  of  secrecy — or  dis- 
advantages, depending  on  perspective — apply 
In  labor  negotiations  Tlie  unloi  may  sus- 
pect tiiat  great  profits  are  being  made  In 
Company  Bs  golf  cart  p  ant  and  t.iat  those 
profits  stem,  in  part,  from  Tabor  productivity 
gains,  in  the  benefits  of  which  labor  should 
share  But  if  the  union  cannot  get  access  to 
the  company's  records  of  sales,  costs  profits 
and  losses  at  any  level  lower  than  the  im- 
mense and  arbitrary  "Consumer  durables" 
line,  it  can  neither  confirm  nor  dljiprore  Its 
suspicion  The  company's  negotiators,  of 
course,  will  tell  the  golf  cart  plant  workers 
that  labor  costs  are  high  and  labor  produc- 
tivity only  so-so  In  B's  ••Consumer  durables" 
operations.  To  arrive  at  those  numbers,  to  be 
sure.  Company  B  will  have  "consolldsted" — 
or  averaged — the  outstanding  labor  produc- 
tivity reenlts  In  the  gold  cart  plant  "with  the 
abominable  results  In  another  ••Con,'<umer 
durables"  plant  in  another  state— a  plant 
making  "washing  machines  But  when  the 
union  asks  for  the  separate  dat%  on  the  golf 
carl  and  washing  machine  factories ,  they 
are  told  that  that  I:,  top-secret,  proprietary 
infcrmation.  the  disclosure  of  which  would 
endanger  the  Job  sectnlty  of  every  worker  In 
the  compai  y  s  employ  Conclusion  of  the 
bargaining  ' -.>rry.  fellows  and  girls,  you 
Consumer  dumbles"  workers  will  Jtist  h»Te 
to  get  your  prxluctlvlty  up  before  we  can 
get  you  a  raise  " 

Some  turther  quf.vtions 
This  tale  of  th»!  two     Motorcycles,  bicycles 
ard   parts     mauiilacturers  suggests  at   least 
the  followliig  additional  quesUous 

(Question  a-l.)  OlTsn  the  appUcaUon  of 
present  SEC  line-of-buslness  reportliig  re- 
qulremento.  )ust  re"»ealed,  to  two  companies 
each  making  sales  of  $2  7  million  a  year  in 
golf  carta  aiMl  also  making  other  sales  of 
other  Items,  should  the  dlscloeurs  requlrs- 
ments  for  )Aher  Company  A  ox  Company  B, 
or  for  both  companies,  be  changed?  lu  what 
*ay?  * 

iQuMtkon  3-3.)  Is  thsre  some  quautlta- 
iive  meMur*  or  bcnehmaik  of  a  oompany's 
size  dlTerslOcatlon,  or  both,  beiow  which  Its 
■egregated  salsa,  cost  and  profit  InformaUon 
about  a  particular  product  or  Une  oC  prod- 
ucts should  be  deemed  properly  proprietary, 
and  above  which  the  corresponding  Informa- 
tion should  be  deemed  spproprlsts  for  Item- 
ized public  disclosure? 

(Quostton  t-S  )   Are  there  significant  pal- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  artlole. 


Ic;"    and    conceptual    problems    Involved    In 
reconciling — 

(a)  the  idea  of  "generally  accepted  ac- 
countlng  principles,"  the  time-honored  term 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  CPA  certifications 
iif  corporate  financial  statements. 

With- 

(b)  the  Idea  of  "accounting  methods  atid 
procedure-  (which)  themselves  are  con-sld- 
ered  Important  managerial  tools  and  pro- 
prietary In  nature,"  the  bold  concept  ad- 
vanced In  the  Automobile  Manufacturerc 
Association's  forthright  defen.se  of  corporate 
secrecy,  quoted  above' 

The  FTC.  the  OFR.  and  the  strange  case  of 
Ling-Tcmco-Vought 

Others  who  are  disserved  and  disadvan- 
taged by  the  consolidation  of  financial  and 
operiilln'g  staUsUcs  of  giant  corporations  are 
all  the  groups  that  use  Federal  statistical 
.■lervices  fur  Industrial  anaU'sis.  Here  an  ac- 
tual rather  than  hypothetical  example  can 
illustrate  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  prob- 
lems that  are  now  p>ervasive. 

Since  1947.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion have  Jointly  compiled  data  for  and 
published  a  stalkvUcal  reporUng  service 
called  the  (Quarterly  Firuinciai  Report  fo^ 
Manufacturing  Corporations,  widely*  and 
familiarly  known  as  the  QFH".  This  pub- 
lication purports  to  give  quarterly  data  on 
sales,  coets  and  expenses,  net  profit  from 
operations,  other  Income  or  deductions 
(net),  net  profit  before  and  after  Federal 
liicome  taxes,  depreciation  and  depletion, 
and  severa.  balance  sheet  Items  Separate 
tables  present  these  statistics.  l>oth  in  dol- 
lar-amount and  In  ratio  forms,  for  all 
manufacturing  corporations  In  the  aggre- 
gate, for  all  man  uf  act  tiring  corporations  (all 
industrlesl  by  assets-size  classes,  for  dura- 
ble goods  and  nondurable  goods  corporations 
by  assets-size  classes,  and  for  manufactur- 
Uig  corporations  "principally**  engaged  tn 
varloui  named  Industry  groups.  Each  Issue 
presents  separate  data  in  parallel  columns 
for  each  of  the  last  five  quarters,  so  that 
trends  can  be  noted. 

Publication  of  the  QFR  costs  the  taxpay- 
ers (in  excess  of  modest  revenues  from  paid 
subscriptions)  about  $500,000  per  year'  The 
purposes  it  Is  Intended  to  serve  (some  of 
which  It  stUl  is  serving!  are  easily  worth 
that  amount,  and  more.  Those  purposes — 
paraphrased  from  a  statement  In  the  "TEx- 
planatory  Notes"  at  the  head  of  each  Issue — 
include  aid  to  government  and  business 
planners  in  analyzing  current  business  con- 
ditions, in  estimating  national  fncoine 
trends,  In  estimating  current  tax  llabiim 
and  future  tax  recelpu,  and  In  determining 
current  monetary  and  credit  policy  The 
QFR  Is  also  Intended  to  help  Its  readers 
evahiste  the  current  financial  poeltloej  of 
smal  business,  and  to  help  the  free  enter- 
prise economy  Itself  function  cotnpeUtlvelT 
and  efflelently  As  the  QFK  "Bxplanatory 
Notes"  put  It,  this  last,  vital  purpose  Is 
served  by  enabling  thousands  <rf  Bongov- 
emment  subecrlbers  to  measure  efflcieocr 
and  sppralso  costs  by  cooipanng  a  com- 
pany's operating  re^ilts  with  the  average 
performazMre  at  companies  of  similar  stas  or 
in  the  same  line  of  business,  to  dctemdn* 
wlietber  to  tindsrtake  new  T«ntaree  by  ootn- 
parlng  the  prafltahtUtj  of  various  typsa  at 
limliissi  activity,  and  as  •  guide  to  the  rela- 
UTS  movement  o<  salsa  and  proAto  In  oedw 
to  reduce  oontroverates  In  wage  negottatlon*. 

Lei's  see  how  well  the  ^H  aarves  tboae 
purposM  by  xryXn^  a  f«w  exartasea. 

BapfMM  w«  want  "to  detannlne  wbeths* 
to  miilsiisks  new  venturea"  in  cmv  old  fileitd. 
the  goU  oari  induatry.  DlaappatntokasM  No.  1 : 
the  QfM  industry  grovps  that  aaem  r«lev*Bt 
ouly  go  (ktwn  to  '"Traua{x>rtaUon  equipment" 
and  two  principal  oomponent  Ittduatr; 
groups  thereof.  Motor  vehlolat  and  equip- 
ment" and  "Aircraft  and  parts."  So  forget 
that  use  of  the  QFR;  tiiat  was  an  unreason- 
able expectation  anyway. 


So  let's  Buppoae  we  own  some  stock  in 
LJng-Temco-Vought.  that  astonishing  con- 
glomerate that  climbed  up  ocrt  of  nowhere 
to  become,  by  1969.  number  14  in  Fortune's 
list  of  500  Industrials  ranked  by  sales  (I* 
was  number  15  In  1970  )  LTV'  managed  to 
attain,  on  consolidated  basts,  a  d«<  )o«b  of 
alm.jst  $38.3  million  on  sales  of  over  $3  75  bil- 
lion In  19«9,  and  a  net  loss  of  over  $89  6  mil- 
lion on  sales  of  almost  $3.8  billion  in  1970. 
according  to  the  Forttme  directories.  Con- 
cerned by  these  statistics  we  decide  to  use 
the  QFR  to  compare  otir  company's  operat- 
ing results  with  the  svera^e  performance  of 
companies  in  the  same  line  of  business. 

Well,  this  proves  to  be  a  little  berond  the 
QFR,  too.  but  It  takes  us  longer  to  find  it 
out  Let's  go  through  the  steps  Our  fi.-^t 
proolem.  obviously  is  to  determine  which 
"line  of  bustneas"  LTV  is  in,  for  pm^Kx-se.-  of 
ciaaaificauon  in  the  l^FR.  and  how  u  is  do- 
ing in  Its  "line  o<  busmess.  "  Fur  that,  we 
torn  to  LTV'  8  Form  10-K.  the  annual  report 
Vi.  files  with  the  Secunues  and  Exchange 
Commission  We  know  t^at  m  1971.  lor  the 
first  time,  diversified  corporations  whose  fis- 
cal years  ended  on  or  after  December  jl, 
1»70.  have  been  filing  sales  and  income  data 
by  "line  of  business"  on  a  somewhat  finer 
breakdown  than  previously  That  is  hap- 
pening by  virtue  of  a  recent  cfaAnge  in  SBC 
rules."  (We  have  already  glimpsed  the  new 
Porm  10-K  at  work  In  the  case  of  hypoChet- 
ical  Companies  A  aiid  B  above.) 

LIV  s  Form  10-K  gives  us  "approximate  " 
sales  and  income  data  for  1969  and  1970  (also 
1967  and  1968)  for  seven  major  Unes  ol  busi- 
ness I'he  aggregate  ofterating  results  lor  all 
seven  were  $as.3  nuliioo  Income  on  $3.£  bil- 
lion sales  in  1960.  and  $7,6  mlUlon  Income  on 
(over)  $4  bUUon  sales  In  1970  (Never  mind 
Uie  immediately  noted  discrepancy  between 
Uiose  numbers  and  the  ones  frx>m  Fortune. 
we'll  save  discussion  of  that  for  another  time 
and  another  working  papier  ')  The  seven  lines 
of  business  and  their  operating  results  were 
as  follows 

Steel  and  ferrous  metal  products  $17  3 
mlllioc  Incocne  on  $1  066  billion  sales  in 
1909:  $13  1  million  net  los&  on  $994.8  mlUion 
sales  in  1970. 

Meat  and  foods  M  millioo  Inoome  on 
$1,264  bLUioQ  sales  in  19««.  $11.3  Dullion  In- 
come on  $1  MS  billion  sales  In  1970. 

Aerospace:  $10.9  nulhoo  inoome  on  $713  6 
million  sales  In  1W6.  $7.6  nuUioii  Income  ou 
$820  a  milhon  sales  la  1970. 

Blectrcnlos:  $3.6  mllhan  net  >ogs  on  $347  3 
million  sales  in  1909;  $1.3  million  incoooe  on 
$243  3  million  sales  in  1970 

Air  transporukttoo :  S3 .5  million  tmcoote  on 
$335.6  million  sales  in  1909;  $!.£  million  net 
loss  aa.  $32&.6  millMn  sales  in  1970 

Wire  and  cable  $0  2  million  net  loss  on 
$94  8  mllUon  sales  in  1949  $3  3  miUion  in- 
conte  on  $100.3  million  saies  In  1970 

Floor  covering  $0.6  cUUioo  net  loss  on 
$lUd.3  miUiou  sales  in  1969.  $0.3  niiUlun  net 
loss  on  $104  7  milUon  sales  in  1970 

So.  we  turn  bo  our  OFH  to  compare  LTV  s 
vH>eratmg  results  with  the  average  perform- 
ance of  couipaoies  .  .  in  the  same  ;ui*  of 
iKuunces. 

Sluce  our  company  is  in  sri'ra  major  liites 
of  t>usinass  lal  least'),  you  Bilghl  think  we 
would  check  seven  different  iodusu?  groups 
in  the  OJrjl  u>  get  our  compariaozia  Seems 
logteal  But  w«at  a  miuute!  Oisappoinuneut 
iKk.  i:  tte  "dptenalorr  htotas"  taU  ua— 

The  eo(Moiida«ed  eoterprtse  concept  is 
uMd  in  U»  rrC-SBC  quarterly  financial  e»u- 
mstea. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Industry  ctassiftcntiom  After  a  c>orpora- 
tlon  has  been  Intiuduued  into  the  «uBple. 
Its  tndtutry  |ii«l  U  ett^amoaa  aeecvding  to 
the  latest  information  at  band  ••  (BBpharts 
supplied,  except  for  pamfraph  hswdlng  em- 
phasised m  ortgtaa]  ) 

Does  thU  mean  .  .  •  C»uld  ft  mean  that 
LTV's  mtire,  oonsolldated  financial  data  are 
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ail  assigned  to  Just  one  Industry  group  In 
Uie  OFRT  Aghast  at  the  thougbt.  we  hasten 
to  other  aourcea,  hoping  u>  find  out  it  Isn't 
so. 

Unfortunately.  It  se«ms  that  It  is  ao,  or 
nearly  so. 

Inquiry  reveals  that  there  Is  one  official  list 
published  by  SEC,  naming  most"  of  the 
major  corporations  whose  flnanclal  results 
are  included  in  the  OFR.  It  Is  called  Direc- 
tory of  Companies  Filing  Annual  Reports 
With  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Comfnis- 
sion  Under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  Alphabetically  and  By  Industry  Groups. 
(For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office;  »3  )  In 
the  "IntroducUoa"  to  the  latest  issue  (De- 
cember 1970),  our  darkest  fears  are  con- 
flrmed.  We  read: 

Definition  of  reporting   unit 

The  onianlzatlon  or  unit  classified  consists 
of  the  company  and  all  subsidiaries  Included 
In  the  consolidated  flnanclal  statements  sub- 
mitted to  ihe  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

Basis  of  company  classification 

In  general  each  company  was  cla^silled  on 
the  basis  of  its  major  activity  as  determined 
by  the  product  or  group  of  pnxlucts  pro- 
duced or  handled,  or  services  rendered  The 
major  line  of  activity  as  reflected  by  the  groat 
revenues  of  the  company  was  ihe  prlnclpaJ 
criterion  used  In  classifying  the  company. 
•  «  •  •  • 

The  claaslScatton  of  multi-product  or 
multl- Industry  companies  Is  based  upon 
available  information  as  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  individual  products  or  activities 
In  the  overall  operations  of  the  consolidated 
enterprise  In  cases  ivhere  such  companies 
/tare  no  tingle  line  of  activity  or  product 
ichich  is  dominant,  the  cUissification  must 
necessarily  be  someichat  subjective. 

Parent  and  subsidiary  registrants 
To  the  degree  that  information  is  known, 
subsidiary  registrants  (other  than  railroads) 
included  in  the  coiusolidated  report-s  of  the 
parent  regutrant  are  noted  In  a  separate 
tabulaiioii.  l  pj/npha-si.s  supplied,  except  for 
subheadings  emphaisized  in  original  | 

It  Is  apparent  from  the  data  on  seven 
"lines  uf  business"  supplied  by  LTV  in  Its 
1970  Ptorm  lO-K  that  the  line  It  called  "MeaU 
and  foods"  was  most  lni[X>rtant  to  It  in  the 
most  recent  full  year,  accountlnij  for  36  per- 
cent of  our  company's  consolidated  sales  and 
149  percent  of  Its  consolidated  operating  In- 
come. 

The  "Alphabetical  Listing  of  Companies" 
Is  the  SEC  Directory  conflrms  our  conclu- 
sion We  And  for  our  company  the  following 
starkly  simple  listing 

Industry  code,  manufacturing,  20  1:  non- 
manufacturing:  name.  Ling-Teraco-Vought 
Inc  :    docket    no     1   4368 

Industry  group  30  1,  In  the  Enterprise 
Standard  Indii.s'Tlal  Classification  (1998i.  Is: 
"Meat  products  '  However,  that  Is  a  narrower 
daaslflcatlon  than  la  used  in  the  QPR.  so  we 
may  begin  to  Busjject  that  the  consolidated 
operating  results  of  Llng-Temco-Vought, 
Inc — the  great  pharmaceutical  and  chemical 
manufacturer  defense  contractor,  aeronpacc 
giant,  steel  producer,  electronics  and  elec- 
trical equipment  manufacturer,  and  (at  least 
for  parts  of  the  period  1969-early  1971) 
sporting  goods  manufacturer,  rug  manufac- 
turer wire  and  cable  manufacturer,  major 
domestic  and  international  air  carrier,  oper- 
ator directly  or  through  subeldlarles  of  787 
etitabllshments  In  47  States,  28  foreign  coun- 
tries. DC  Puerto  Rico  and  Guam- — were  all 
clasatfled  "on  consolidated  baals"  In  the  QFR 
Issuea  appearing  In  1999 — early  1971  under 
the  beading:  "Industry  code  30,  Food  and 
kindred  products  " 

In  the  words  of  the  BBC  Directory,  "some- 
what subjective"  Lndeedl 


However,  a  little  closer  study  of  LTV's 
corporate  strvicture  and  of  the  Directory 
leaves  this  suspicion  something  leaa  than 
a  firm  concltislon.  When  Interrogated  on  the 
subject,  t.ie  responsible  stall  chief  at  the 
FTC  refers  the  Inquirer  to  the  responsible 
.staff  chief  at  the  SEC,  and  the  latter  declines 
to  ai..swer  on  the  ground  that  the  Informa- 
tion requeHled  is  confidential.  So  we  are 
left  with  such  questions  as  these  unsettled 
In   our   mUids: 

(Quesllcn  3— 4  )  The  SEC  Directory  lists 
Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Corp  ai^d  Jones  & 
L«,ughlln  Industries.  Inc.  In  the  alpliabellcal 
and  Industry-cla.ssltlcatlon  sections,  both 
companies  being  cla.s.slfled  to  manufacturing 
industry  c<xle  33  1,  "Iron  and  Steel — blast 
furnaces,  steel  mill.s,  and  Iron  and  steel 
foundries."  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  (the  Na- 
tion's slxtti-largest  steel  producer  i  Is  also 
listed  In  the  section  headed  "Subsidiary  reg- 
istrants Included  In  the  con.solldated  reports 
of  parent  registrants  '  opp<i,site  the  name  of 
Llng-Temco-Vought  Inc.  as  "parent;"  but 
Jones  &  Laughlln  Industrief<  (the  subsidiary 
through  which  LTV  In  iy70  was  roii trolling 
JiL  Steel  with  81  percent  stcK'k  ownersiilp) 
L3  not  listed  In  that  section  (^uery  In  the 
QFR.  are  the  operating  res'ilts  of  J&L  In- 
dustries (including  Its  equity  In  the  opera- 
tions of  J&L  Steel  I  tabulated  In  the  Indus- 
try code  331,  "Primary  Iron  and  steel,"  or 
in  the  Industry  code  20,  "Food  and  kindred 
productf."  n  major  industry  group  that  In- 
cludes the  Industry  group  to  which  LTV  It- 
self Is  assigned  In  the  Directory,  20  1.  "Meat 
products"?  What  is  the  explanation  for  the 
Inclusion  of  J&L  Steel  In  and  the  exclusion 
of  JitL  Industries  from  the  consolidated  sub- 
sidiaries section   of   the  SEC   Directory^ 

(Questlcns  3  5)  The  8EC  Directory  s  al- 
phabetical section  lists  the  Okoriite  Co  sep- 
arately and  classifies  It  to  manufacturing 
Industrjf  Jode  33.5.  "Nonferrous  me'ials  — 
refining,  rolling,  drawing,  forging  and  non- 
ferrous  foundries."  But  Okonlte  Is  also  listed 
in  the  Directory  section  that  would  indicate 
Its  results  to  have  been  consolidated  with 
those  of  LTV,  Its  parent  (In  1970,  although 
not  now)  Okonlte  Is  the  subsidiary  re- 
sponsible for  the  "wire  and  cable"  and  "floor 
covering"  results  In  LTV's  seven  lines  of 
business  In  Its  1970  Form  10-K.  Query  In 
the  1969-70  Issues  of  OFR,  were  Okonlte's 
results  tabulated  In  OFRs  Industry  code  33, 
"Primary  metal  industries,"  or  In  OFRi  In- 
dustry code  20,  "Ffxid  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts, '  in  deferrence  to  the  principle  of  con- 
solidation  with    the   "parent"    LTV? 

(Questions  3  6  )  LTV  Eectrosyslems,  Inc  . 
and  LTV  Ling  Altec,  the  two  other  major 
subsidiaries  primarily  responsible  for  the 
results  reported  under  the  Electronics  "  line 
of  buslnesB  In  LTV's  Form  10-K,  are  not 
listed  at  all  In  the  alphabetical  and  Indus- 
trlal-classlflcatlon  sections  of  the  SEC  Di- 
rectary,  but  both  are  included  In  the  section 
listing  suDsldlarj  registrants  consolidated 
w^lth  parents,  LTV  being  named  as  the  par- 
ent. The  same  applies  to  LTV  Aerospace 
Corp  ,  the  sudsldlary  responsible  for  LTV's 
10-K  reported  results  In  the  "Aerospace  " 
line  of  bv.flne«8.  (^uery:  May  we  therefore 
assume  that  the  results  of  these  three  giant 
elect.-onic.  aerospMioe  and  defense  companies 
were  all  '.abulated  In  the  OFR  Industry 
"F>KKl  and  kindred  products"? 

(Queetlcn  3-7  )  Tho  reverse  situation  ap- 
plies, in  the  SEC  Directory,  to  Branlfl  Air- 
ways, Inc..  the  subsidiary  responsible  for 
LTV's  reported  results  In  Its  "Air  transpor- 
tation "  lli.e  of  business  Branlff  Is  listed  In 
the  nutln  alphabetical  and  induati-y-claasl- 
flcatlon  sections  of  the  Directory,  classified 
to  non-manufacturing  industry  code  46  0. 
"Air  transportation"  It  Is  nof  listed  In  the 
subsidiaries  consolidated  with  parents  sec- 
tion Query  May  we  safely  assume  that 
BranlB'B  results  have  been  subtracted  by  LTV 
in  the  data  It  submits  for  the  QFR  and  there- 


fore were  not  included  In  the  "Food  and 
kindred  products'  totals  In   the  QFR? 

(Question  3  8  I  Wilson  Pharmaceutical  & 
Chemical  Corp  is  listed  In  the  main  alpha- 
betical and  Industrial-classification  sections 
of  the  SKC  Di'-ectory,  assigned  to  manufac- 
turing Industry  code  28  3.  "Drugs'  It  is  also 
listed  in  the  subsidiaries  consolidated  with 
parents  section  of  the  directory,  with  LTV 
named  as  parent  LTV  does  not  even  mentUjii 
"Drugs  "  as  a  line  of  business  In  Its  F-)rm  10-K. 
Query  in  the  QFR  are  Wilson  P&C's  results 
carried  under  the  QFR  Industry  code  233, 
"Drugs,  "  or  (as  we  would  surmise  from  the 
company's  listing  In  the  subsidiaries  con- 
solidated section)  vmder  Its  parent  LTV's 
classlflcatlon,  "Pood  and  kindred  pnxlucts'"' 

These  are  not  trivial  questions  The  answers 
have  significant  Implications  for  the  qual- 
ity of  the  statistical  reporting  by  QFR  of 
operating  results  In  the  Industrless  It  pur- 
ports to  tell  us  about.  If  we  assume  the 
worst  possible  answer  to  all  these  questions 
— that  all  of  LTV's  consolidated  operating 
results  have  been  tabulated  In  QFR  In  one 
Industry,  "Food  and  kindred  products" — 
the  QFR  tables  for  that  Industry  group  would 
appear  thereby  to  have  been  distorted  In 
1970  In  a  curious  and  substantial  way  For 
LTV's  consolidated  sales  in  1970  were  almost 
three  times  larger  than  Its  sales  of  '  Meat  and 
foods,  "  while  Its  "Meat  and  foods"  income 
was  almost  half  again  larger  than  Its  con- 
solidated Income!  If  QFRs  Pood  and  kin- 
dred products"  Industry  group  Incorporated 
data  only  for  LTV's  results  In  "Meat  and 
foods."  as  reported  In  lis  annual  reports. 
the  LTV  contributions  to  the  tota.s  In  that 
group  would  have  been  Income  of  about  •!! 
million  on  sales  of  f  I  5  billion — a  return 
of  0  8  percent  on  sales  Instead,  it  seem.s  at 
least  possible  that  the  L'l^  con-.rlbutlona 
tabulated  In  QFR  could  have  been  something 
closer  to  Its  consolidated  total  of  $7,6  mlllton 
of  income  on  (4  billion  of  sales — a  return  of 
0.2  percent  on  sales. 

At  this  point,  we  may  begin  seriously  to 
question  not  only  whether  the  QFR  helps 
us  compare  LTV  with  "the  average  per- 
formance of  companies  .  .  .  In"  the  "Pood 
and  kindred  products  "  line;  we  may  wonder 
whether  the  numbers  QFR  has  reported  for 
that  Industry  group  for  1970  bear  any  great 
relationship  to  reality  at  all.  (The  QFR  re- 
ported 1970  before-tax  Income  of  $4  8  bil- 
lion on  sales  of  $161.2  billion — a  4  7  percent 
return — in    "Food  and  kindred  products") 

In  the  same  consolidation  process.  It 
seems  posslble-to-probable  that  data  on  sev- 
eral other  Industry  groups  reported  In  the 
QFR  have  been  distorted  to  significant  de- 
grees. 

For  example,  the  QFR  Includes  data  on  an 
Industry  group  styled  "Aircraft  ar.d  parts;" 
but  It  seems  quite  likely  that  the  QFR  data 
for  that  Industrial  classification  did  not  In- 
clude LTV's  results  In  "Aerospace"  Again, 
this  Is  no  small  matter  LTV's  total  "Aero- 
space" sales,  as  reported  In  Its  1970  Form 
10  K,  were  over  $820  million,  or  more  than 
3  percent  of  the  $25  5  billion  national-total 
"Aircraft  and  parts  "  sales  reported  for  1970 
In  the  QFR. 

Distortions  such  as  these  do  not  occur 
solely  as  the  result  of  consolidation  of  the 
operating  results  of  the  brash  young  con- 
glomerates TTie  older  corporate  giants  play 
the  same  game,  with  the  QFRs  aid  and  con- 
sent, and  with  effects  equally  or  even  more 
detrimental  for  any  efTorls  at  reliable  eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  analysis  It  is  Increas- 
ingly treacherous  to  think  of  any  giant  cor- 
poration as  other  than  a  conglomerate. 

General  Motors,  for  example,  through  Its 
Prlgldalre  Division,  Is  a  leading  producer  of 
electric  refrigerators;  but  the  Prlgldalre  Di- 
vision's op>eratlng  results  are  all  consolidated, 
in  the  OFR  In  Industry  code  371.  "Motor  ve- 
hicles and  equipment,"  rather  than  being 
tabulated    separately  -  as    would    seem    more 
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sensible,  desirable  and  truthful — In  the  OFR 
industry  group  styled  "Electrical  machinery, 
equipment  and  supplies."  The  inclusion  in 
Motor  vehicles  and  equipment  "  of  the  op- 
erating results  of  OM's  Allison  Division,  De- 
fense Division  and  assorted  divisions  making 
locomotives  and  other  heavy  equipment  sure- 
ly must  Inflate  that  Industry  code  significant- 
ly, while  deflating  In  like  degrees  such  other 
OFR  industry  codes  as  "Transportation 
equipment,"  "Aircraft  and  parts,"  "Other 
machinery,  "  and  "Miscellaneous  manufac- 
turing, and  ordnance." 

United  Slates  Steel,  for  another  example, 
through  Its  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Division. 
Is  a  leading  producer  of  cement,  but  that 
division's  operating  results  are  all  consoli- 
dated. In  the  OFR.  In  Primary  Iron  and 
steel  "  The  OFR  Includes  data  on  an  Industry 
group  termed  "Stone,  clay  and  glass  prod- 
ucts." within  which  the  data  foe  Universal 
Atlas  would  seem  to  belong;  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  consolidated  enterprise  reporting  pre- 
cludes so  elementary  an  application  of  eco- 
nomic commonsense  and  semantic  and  statis- 
tical honesty. 

And  t{»e  examples  could  be  multiplied  and 
multiplied,  presumably  to  a  point  approxl- 
maung  the  arithmetical  product  of  the  31 
Industry  groups  covered  In  OFR  times  the 
number  of  giant  corporations  reporting  to 
OFR  that  have  multi-Industry  operations 

We  n\ny  n<Tw  add  to  our  list  of  questions 
two  that  seem  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
foregoing,  more  specific  questions  attout  LTV. 

(Question  3-9  )  Why  should  not.  and  why 
does  not,  the  OFR  obtain  from  the  larger  re- 
spondents to  Its  quarterly  quesUonnalres — 
say  corporations  with  annual  sales  of  $50 
million  or  more — separate  questionnaires  for 
their  operating  results  in  each  of  the  31  In- 
dustry groups  that  OFR  reports.  Instead  of  a 
consolidated  questionnaire  that  mixes,  so  to 
speak.  Industrial  apples,  oranges  and  roller 
skates? 

(Question  »-10.)  'Why  should  not  the  In- 
dividual contributions  of  giant  corporations 
to  the  data  tabulated  In  the  OFR  be  made 
available  to  the  public  in  a  separate,  supple- 
mental publication,  or  In  an  appendix  to  the 
OFR  Itself? 

Among  those  most  concerned  about  the 
degradation  of  the  OFR  as  a  credible  record 
of  industrial  performance  are  the  members 
and  staff  of  the  FTC,  which  will  soon  bear 
sole  responsibility  for  It  (After  all.  the  agen- 
cy IS  charged  with  protecting  the  public  from 
false  and  misleading  advertising!)  In  a  later 
working  paper  In  this  series,  which  we  hope 
will  be  ready  before  the  hearings  begin,  we 
sliall  describe  In  some  detail  the  efforts  the 
Commission  is  making  to  Improve  this  un- 
satisfactory situation,  and  the  astonishing 
blg-buslness   resistance  to  those  efforts 

— Oatoro  Nilson  and  R.^TMo^fD  D  Watts 

rooTNorrs 

'  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  United  States  Senate,  91st  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  The  Role  of  Giant  Corpo- 
rations in  the  American  and  World  Econ- 
omies, Part  1,  Automobile  Industry — 1969, 
July  9.  10  and  11,  1969.  p    98 

•Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  United  States  Senate,  91st  Con- 
gre.sa.  2d  Session,  Economic  Concentration, 
Part  8.  The  Conglomerate  Merger  Problem, 
Nov.  4.  6,  6.  1969.  Jan  38,  Feb  6,  18  and  19, 
1970,  p  4810. 

•  We  reiterate  that  this  Is  a  hypothetical 
example.  The  suboommlttee  has  not  found 
any  data,  public  or  secret,  on  the  profits  or 
losses  experienced  by  any  company  or  all 
companies  actually  engaged  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  golf  carts.  The  19€7  Census  of  Manu- 
factures reports  that.  In  Product  Code  37S10 
81,  "Self-profMlled  golf  oarts  (electric  and 
gasoline  powered)  for  carrying  passenger* 
and.'or    Industrial    In-plant    personnel 


rlera."  1967  shipments  amounted  "to  $38,900 
units  valued  at  $36.8  mlUlon.  The  Centus  of 
Manufacturers  contains  no  data  whatever  on 
manufacturing  profits  and  losses,  and  little 
or  no  d&ta  beyond  value  of  shipments  and 
(sometimes)  uniu  of  shipment  of  7-dlglt 
products.  Census  reporting  of  detailed  data 
stops  with  the  5-dlglt  product  and  4-dlglt  In- 
dustry levels  of  classlflcatlon  The  4-dlglt  In- 
dustry that  Includes  golf  carts  as  one  of  Its  7- 
digit  products  (six  other  7-dlglt  product  clas- 
Blflcatlons  are  also  Included)  Is  styled  "Mo- 
torcycles, bicycles  and  parts."  Standard  In- 
dustrial Classlflcatlon  (SIC)  No  3751.  That 
Industry  In  1967  was  made  up  of  91  establish- 
ments (plants)  owned  by  87  companies  Total 
shipments  of  primary  Industry  products  that 
year  were  valued  at  $262  6  million.  The  value 
of  shipments  of  goLf  carts  may  thus  be  cal- 
culated as  14  percent  oj  the  value  of  ship- 
ments of  all  primary  products  of  the  Industry 
In  1967  The  Census  of  Manufacturers  does 
not  disclose  how  many  of  the  87  companies 
and  91  establishments  classlfled  In  Industry 
3751.  "Motorcycles,  bicycles  and  parts."  were 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  Product  Code 
37510  81,  "Self-propelled  golf  carts,  etc"  And 
we  are  presently  aware  of  no  other  source, 
governmental  or  private,  from  which  the  pub- 
lic generally  could  obtain  that  Information, 
although  there  may  be  one,  among  trade  as- 
sociations. It  is  a  safe  bet  that  there  Is  no 
source,  open  to  the  public,  for  finding  out 
any  single  company's — and  probably  none 
for  all  companies' — profits  or  losses  realized 
in  the  manufacture  of  golf  carts. 

'  David  Solomons,  "Accounting  Problems 
and  Some  Proposed  Solutions."  In  Alfred  Rap- 
papon,  Peter  A  Flrmln  and  Stephen  A  Zeff 
(editors),  Public  Reporting  by  Conglom- 
erates, Prentice-Hall,  Inc  ,  pp    93-94. 

'  The  application  of  Item  lie)  of  SEC  Form 
lO^K  to  Company  A,  and  of  Item  1  (c  |(  1  )  to 
Company  B,  as  stated  in  our  hypothetical,  re- 
flect our  understanding  of  the  actual  require- 
ments of  the  amended  form  in  the  postulated 
situations.  The  fttrther  suggestions  In  the 
hypothetical,  that  SEC  examiners  might,  in 
either  case,  have  read  the  submission  on 
Form  10-K  and  requested  amplification  or 
change,  comes  closer  to  the  realm  of  pure 
fancy  We  give  much  credence  to  rumors  we 
have  heard,  that  Forms  10-K  are.  by  and 
large,  stamped  In  with  a  "Received"  stamp 
and  promptly  filed  away,  with  no  perusal  at 
all  or  only  the  most  hasty  and  casual  skim- 
ming by  the  SECs  overburdened  personnel 
In  the  Division  of  Corporation  Finance.  Tlie 
latter  have  their  hands  full  keeping  up  with 
the  registration  statements  which,  under 
their  statutes  and  procedures,  they  must  read 
and  pass  upon  within  a  reasonably  brief 
time  after  filing  However,  members  of  the 
investing  public  could  press  the  SEC  to  re- 
quire amendments  of  Company  A's  Form 
10-K,  in  the  situation  here  hypothesised, 
"With  good  chance  of  success,  while  Company 
B  would  be  equally  likely  to  succeed  in  resist- 
ing any  public  pressure  for  an  amendment  of 
lu  Form  10-K  In  this  fact  situation. 

More  detailed  discussions  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  SEC  for  Une-of-buslnese  report- 
ing In  registration -statement  and  annual- 
refxjrt  forms  will  be  Included  In  future  work- 
ing papers  In  this  series  See  also  footnote 
8.    below,   and    accompanying   text 

•  Paid  circulation  of  the  OFR  Is  about  6.000, 
by  subscription  and  single-copy  sales,  and 
another  a.OOO-pliis  copies  are  distributed  free 
eaoh  quarter  to  government  agencies  and 
depository  libraries.  Source:  Oovemiaent 
Printing  OfDce 

'  Estimate  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  Ttx«  total  cost  of  all 
FTC  statistical  programs  In  1969  was  $5S9 
mJUlon,  while  that  of  the  SBC  in  the  same 
year  was  $478  million :  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Statistics  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves,  1969  Report  of  Statisticnl  ActOH- 
ties  of  the  Federal  Government,  H  Report  No. 


91-1085.  91st  Congress,  2d  Session  (1970),  p, 
9.  The  OFR,  we  have  been  informed,  accounts 
for  the  bulk  of  the  total  statistical --program 
costs  incurred  by  the  PTC  but  for  only  a  rela- 
tively minor  fraction  of  such  costs  Incurred 
by  the  SEC  After  1971,  as  noted  In  the  text, 
the  entire  responsibility  lor  the  OFR  will 
reside  in  the  PTC 

"  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
Form  10-K  as  amended  by  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  Release  No  9000  Oct  21, 
1970  (effective  Dec  31  19701  For  an  exten- 
sive compilation  of  documents  and  materials 
on  changes  In  "line  of  business  '  reporting 
requirements  at  the  SEC.  see  Hearings  Role 
of  Giant  Corporations  (full  citation  In  foot- 
note 1,  above),  part  lA,  appendix  VII.  pp 
75.-867  See  also  Alfred  Rappaport  and  Eu- 
gene M.  Lerner,  A  Frametcork  for  Financial 
Reporting  by  Diversified  Companies.  NAA 
Research  Study  (National  Association  of  Ac- 
countants. 1969),  Appendix  A.  "Background 
of  Ev'ents  and  Issues  for  Pinanclal  Reporting 
by  Diversified  Companies."  pp   45-56 

•If  you  can't  wait,  you  will  find  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  reconciliation  of  the  divM^nt 
numbers  at  page  6  of  LTV's  1970  annua; 
report,  as  quoted  in  Staff  Report  by  the  staff 
of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Investigation  of  Conglomerate 
Mergers.  House  Committee  Print.  92nd  Con- 
gress. 1st  Session  (June  1,  1970).  p  318  The 
staff  report  contains  extensive  and  valuable 
discussion  of  and  documents  on  LTV  (pp. 
316-359.  500-677)  ,  as  well  as  other  conglom- 
erates 

■"  Federal  Trade  Commission — Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  Quarterly  Finan- 
nal  Report  for  Manufacturing  Corporations. 
First  Quarter  1971.  pp   3.5 

"  Unregistered  corporations  of  course  would 
not  be  included  In  the  SEC  Directory  and  the 
FTC  does  not  publish  a  directory  o'i  the  cor- 
porations included  in  its  portion  of  the  sam- 
ple of  all  manufacturing  corporations  on 
which  the  QFR  tabulations  are  t>ased  The 
QFR  sample  Includes  100  percent  of  manu- 
facturing corporations  with  assets  of  $10  mil- 
lion and  over  and  descending  percentages  of 
corporations  of  smaller  and  smaller  asset 
sizes  See  heading.  "Composition  of  the  sam- 
ple at  page  58  In  the  QFR  for  the  First 
Quarter  1971 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
A  BAKRIER-PREE  ENVIRONMENT 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY  AND  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  distlngtiished 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Chitbch".  I 
have  been  asked  to  state  that  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  will  con- 
duct hearings  on  a  barrier-free  environ- 
ment for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped on  October  18.  19,  and  20  m  room 
1114.  the  New  Senate  Office  Bvulding, 
beginning  at  10  am    each  day 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  a 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
with  respect  to  that  hearing 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows : 

StATKMIHT    ST    SxNATO«    ClTUaCH 

Our  purpose  Is  to  explore  problems  that 
anse  for  aged  and  handicapped  persons  tie- 
cause  of  architectural  or  other  barriers  which 
deprive  them  of  aooeas  to  structures  and  to 
tran^Kirtatlon  systems.  We  are  sapeelaUy  in- 
terested In  the  adequacy  of  existing  legisla- 
tion in  the  face  of  ( I )  the  likelihood  of  sig- 
nificant liioreasM  in  the  nxunban  of  elderly 
Americans  within  the  next  few  decade*  and 
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the  pn>bable  Increase  In  the  number  of  hand- 
icapped persons.  Ci)  the  probability  of  ac- 
celerated couAtructloQ  of  public  facllltlas 
durlui;  tbe  same  p«rlod,  and  |3)  the  very 
cumpiexlty  of  inetr<>p<^>lltaii  development  and 
lu  efTect  upon  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  PROPOSED 
INDIAN  TRUST  COUNSEL  AUTHOR- 
ITY 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  VirRinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behiUf  of  tlie  dlt^tinguished  Sen- 
ator from  WsLshinKlon  '  Mr  Jackson  '  I 
a.sk  unanimoas  consent  u.)  have  printed 
ill  the  Record  an  annoim<ement  of  a 
heanng  to  be  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Liienor  and  Insular  AfTaira. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Jackson 

I  wish  to  announce  to  the  Senate,  the 
Indian  people  and  the  general  public  that 
a  two-day  hearing  has  been  scheduled  on 
November  32  and  23  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  on  S.  2035.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  creation  of  the  Indian  Trust 
Couoael  Authority,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  similar  measure  (S.  4165)  was  Introduced 
in  the  91st  Congress  as  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's legislative  package  in  support  of  the 
"Self-Determlnatlon  Without  Termination" 
policy  as  expressed  In  his  July  8.  1970.  Mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  American  Indians.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  S  4165  on  September  21 
and  25.  1970.  l>efore  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  with  no  further  action  be- 
ing taken  on  the  measure  In  the  last  session 
of  Congreea. 

Mr  President,  no  other  group  of  citizens 
rtand  in  precisely  the  same  relationship  to 
the  Federal  government  as  do  the  American 
Indians  Underlying  this  unique  and  long- 
standing relationship  Is  a  large  and  still 
growing  body  of  treaties,  agreements,  execu- 
tive orders,  court  decisions  and  laws  They 
provide  the  Judicial  basis  and  the  historical 
background  which  supports  the  Federal  re- 
lations of  Indians. 

Inherent  In  this  relationship  Is  the  Fed- 
eral government's  special  respon.?lblIUy  for 
the  protection  of  Indian  natural  resources 
and  rights.  Because  of  intolerable  conflicts 
of  Interest  between  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  within  government  who  are 
charged  by  law  wUh  the  rr.sponfltblllty  of  pro- 
tecting the  Indians'  natural  resources  and 
rights,  the  Administration  has  proposed  leg- 
islation for  the  creatii>n  of  the  Indian  Trust. 
Counsel  Authority.  In  the  moct  sweepln*! 
terms,  the  Counsel  would  serve  as  a  legal  ad- 
vocate in  behalf  of  the  Indians  to  as-sure  the 
fullest  measure  of  judicial  and  administra- 
tive treatment  hy  th«>  7fCem\  e'lvernment 
In  the  protection  of  their  natural  resources 
and  othpr  rights 

The  proposed  legislation  has  many  Implica- 
tions for  the  Federal  government,  the  In- 
dian people  and  the  pTieral  public  I  have, 
therefore,  announced  these  hearing  dates  well 
in  advance  to  fjermlt  all  Invited  wltnesse.n 
ample  time  to  prepare  for  their  testimony 

Th«  hearings  on  both  days  will  be  open  to 
the  public  and  will  commence  at  10  00  a.m. 
in  room  3110  of  the  New  Senate  OfBce 
Building. 

NOTICE  CONCERNTNO  NOMINATION 
BEI»ORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr  BYRDofWp«t\nrglnla  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  following  nomination  has  been 
refej-red  to  and  is  now  pending  before 
Uie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 


Thomas  E.  Ferrundina,  of  New  York, 
to  be  U.3.  marshal.  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Anthony  R.  Marasco,  term  expired 

On  be.nalf  of  Uie  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlciai-y,  and  at  the  request  of  tlie  dis- 
tinguished chairman  tliereof.  notice  i.s 
hereby  given  to  all  persons  interested 
in  Uiis  nomination  to  file  with  the  com- 
mittee, .n  wrltinp.  on  or  before  Friday. 
October  22.  1971.  any  representatlon.s  or 
objections  tliey  may  ui.sh  to  present  con- 
cerning the  above  nomination,  with  a 
furtlier  statement  whether  it  Is  their  in- 
tention lo  appear  at  any  hearing  whicli 
may  be  sclieduled. 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS 


PRESIDENT   NIXONS   PEACE 
OFFENSIVE 

Mr.  F.\NNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  ever  before  in  the  history  of  tiie 
Umted  States  of  America  there  has  l^een 
such  a  peace  offen.sive  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  last  2'/2  years. 

President  Nixon  came  into  office  with  a 
promise  tliai  lie  would  extricate  Ameri- 
can comixit  troops  from  Vietnam  witli 
honor.  He  has  made  tremendous  progress 
In  imple."nenting  thi.s  program 

He  pronounced  the  "Nixon  doctrine" 
for  the  Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia — 
reafRiTning  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  help  our  friends  help 
theni-selves  but  disavowing  any  inten- 
tions of  having  our  troops  t)ecome  em- 
broiled in  any  further  conflicts  such  as 
the  Vietnam  tragedy. 

Tlie  Nixon  administration  has  em- 
ployed f.rm  patience  and  master  diplo- 
macy in  preventing  tlie  Mideast  from 
becoming  the  trigger  lor  world  war  III 

But  this  sterling  record  was  not  good 
enough  for  President  Nixon 

Last  July  he  .stunned  u."?  with  his  an- 
nouncement that  he  would  go  to  Peking 
to  talk  with  the  leaders  of  mainland 
China. 

Now  we  find  that  he  also  will  go  to 
Moscow  to  confer  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  Hopefully,  they  will 
reach  some  agreement  that  will  facili- 
tate arms  control  and  ease  world  ten- 
sions. 

President  Nixon  is  opening  new  lines  of 
cuiiimunicatious  that  can  be  instrumen- 
tal ui  preventing  catastrophic  collisions 
between  the  sujxjrpowers  in  the  future. 

It  is  most  encouraging  that  President 
Nixon  ha.s  made  It  clear  that  these  are,  in 
a  very  real  sense,  peace  conferences 
These  meetings  are  intended  to  increase 
the  chances  for  peace  rather  than  sow 
any  new  seeds  of  distru.st. 

Finst,  he  has  made  it  clear  that  we  will 
stand  by  our  old  allies.  There  will  be  no 
sellout  of  those  brave  natKjn.s  Uiat  have 
been  our  friends  while  standing  In  the 
shadow  of  the  two  huge  Communist 
coiuitries. 

Second,  he  gave  aj^surances  that  Uie 
United  States  Ls  not  trying  to  play  main- 
land Ch.na  off  against  Soviet  Russia,  or 
vice  versa. 

These  two  historic  Journeys  by  the 
Preeident  cannot  hurt  the  United  States 
or  our  allies;  these  journeys  can  only 
help  The  effort  could  contribute  to  a  so- 
lution ol  the  terrible  mess  in  Southeast 


Asia  and  could  help  eaae  the  volatile 
Mideast  situation. 

Recently.  I  F>olled  my  constituents  on 
a  number  of  important  Issues.  I  found 
that  two  out  of  three  persons  repljing 
said  they  favored  the  President's  planned 
trip  to  Peking. 

It  IS  not  that  Arlzonans  are  not  skepti- 
cal about  tiie  trips.  Even  those  support- 
ing the  President  s  plan  to  go  to  Pekmg 
advised  that  great  caution  be  exercised 
n\  any  tahcs  with  Commiuit^t  leaders.  I 
found  that  mo.«t  Arlzonans  have  great 
confidence  in  the  President's  judgment 
and  ability  to  deal  with  the  Commimist 
leaders— and  I  share  this  confidence. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  some  skepticism, 
of  course.  One  of  my  constituents,  com- 
menting on  the  President's  trip  to  Peking, 
wrote  to  me: 

A  visit  with  those  shady  characters  will 
give  our  President  a  better  Inslgh".  Into  what 
we  re  up  against. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  more  optimistic 
than  that.  I  think  President  Nixon  has 
made  some  great  peace  initiatives  that 
forcefully  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  wants  peace  and  is 
willing  to  work  to  keep  it. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  cite  the  old 
saying:  "Nothing  ventured,  nothing 
gained." 


ECONOMY  AND  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  yester- 
day the  Wall  Street  Journal  published 
an  editorial  on  the  subject  of  economy 
in  government.  The  Journal's  editors 
moved  from  a  description  of  an  experi- 
ence of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  in  its  operation  of 
Catie  Kennedy  to  a  broader  principle 
afTectmg  the  Congre.ss  and  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

-  It  seems  that  becaase  NASA  was  faced 
with  budget  cutbacks,  the  administrator 
of  that  Govei-nmcnt  facillTy  looked 
aroiuid  to  see  where  a  few  dollars  of 
Government  expenditures  might  be 
saved.  -Accordingly,  a  few  liglits  were 
turned  off  at  Cape  Kennedy  with  the  re- 
sult that  an  annual  saMng  of  $75.00ii  will 
be  realized.  It  is  reirorted  that  ever\  thing 
is  continuing  to  function. 

The  Journal  continues  with  the  com- 
ment tliat — 

It  is  possible  that  the  entire  Government 
could  further  multiply  the  savings  If  It  were 
put  under  some  real  pressure  to  do  so  from 
Congreos. 

The  point  is  also  made  that  when  a 
householder  gets  Into  trouble  someone 
else — notably  the  electric  company — will 
turn  out  his  lights  if  he  Is  unable  to 
effect  tlie  necessary  economy. 

As  chairman  of  tlie  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  can  a.<«ure  the  Senate 
that  I  am  doing  everything  possible  to 
help  supply  the  Internal  discipline  that 
is  so  often  found  to  be  lacking  in  our 
government.  As  such,  of  course,  I  will 
need  the  assistance  of  all  Senators  and. 
for  that  matter,  tlie  assistance  of  the 
Executive  and  all  Members  of  Congress 
I  have  Instructed  the  stall  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  go  over  each  of 
the  budgets  for  which  they  are  responsi- 
ble and  report  to  me  areas  where  large  or 
small  savings  could  be  effected  The 
process  has  Just  begun,  but  I  believe  it 
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will  be  effective  and  Senators  may  rest 
assured  that  it  will  continue. 

The  Nation  han  come  to  the  point 
where  the  discipline  that  is  apparently 
lacking  IntemAlly  may  have  to  be  sup- 


of  Environmental  Quality.  And  a  splen- 
did appointment  it  is. 

I  have  had  the  pleasant  experience  of 
counting  L.  B.  Day  among  my  close 
friends  since  we  served  in  the  Oregon 


ulied  from  outside  sources.  I  refer  to  our    Legislature  together.  It  was  there  that  I 


friends  abroad.  Notwithstanding  the 
stupendous  largess  that  we  have  made 
available  over  the  last  quarter  century, 
many  of  them  seem  to  be  intent  upon 
pressing  whatever  economic  advantage 
they  feel  they  now  have  over  the  United 
States. 

A  story  now  making  the  rounds  is  tliat 
at  one  time  we  thought  it  was  our  chil- 
dren that  did  not  know  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  Now  it  seems  to  be  the  Japanese, 
the  Germans,  the  French,  and  others  who 
do  not  know  that  value.  Conversely, 
given  our  policies  over  recent  years,  per- 
haps they  know  it  only  too  well.  I  think 
those  policies  are  being  reversed.  The 
current  administration  is  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  and  the  Senate  may  rest 
assured  that  I  will  give  all  possible  as- 
sistance in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Econo- 
miztag."  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  October  14,  1971,  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Economizing 

One  of  the  first  things  that  occurs  to 
householders  when  a  money  pinch  comes  is 
to  turn  off  all  the  unneeded  lights  to  save 
some  money  on  electricity. 

The  same  thought  occurred  to  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  offi- 
cials at  Cape  Kennedy  when  they  faced 
budget  cutbacks.  And  they  came  up  w^lth  a 
real  enough  saving,  an  estimated  •76,000  a 
year  The  Cape  Kennedy  NASA  parking  loU 
and  some  buildings  are  a  little  dimmer  but 
everything  continues  to  function. 

Cape  Kennedy  Is  a  large,  expensive  facility, 
BO  it  is  not  surprising  that  one  small  effort 
to  economize  would  have  a  payoff.  NASA 
could  probably  find  any  number  of  other 
posslbUltles  If  It  looked  around  a  bit  and 
they  might  add  up  to  a  saving  that  would  be 
significant  even  in  comparison  to  the  huge 
space  budget 

It  also  is  possible  that  the  entire  govern- 
ment could  further  mtUtlply  the  savings  If  It 
were  put  under  some  real  pressure  to  do  so 
from  Congress.  Unfortunately,  it  isn't  under 
much  pressure  and  Congress  Isn't  showing 
much  inclination  to  supply  more.  One  of  the 
signs  that  a  householder  is  In  serious  finan- 
cial trouble  is  when  someone  else,  the  elec- 
tric company,  turns  out  his  lights.  Mayt>e 
that  will  have  to  happen  on  Capitol  Hill  be- 
fore Congress  realizes  that  there  must  he  an 
end  some  day  to  ever-rising  federal  deficits. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCERNS  OF 
STATE  OF  OREGON 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators,  once 
again,  to  the  leadership  the  State  of 
Oregon  has  taken  in  the  area  of  environ- 
mental concerns. 

On  October  1.  1971,  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  and  of  all  Oregonians,  L.  B.  Day, 
stepped  Into  the  shoes  of  what  might  well 
be  termed  the  hardest  shoes  of  all  to  wear. 
Governor  McCall  has  called  upon  L.  B.  to 
serve  as  his  director  of  the  Department 


learned  to  respect  his  skiUful  abilities 
during  difficult  times.  He  is  certainly  not 
one  who  leaves  the  kitchen  when  it  gets 
too  hot. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  say  much  more 
about  the  fine  qualifications  of  this  man 
for  this  difficult  task  he  has  assumed,  but 
I  think  I  would  rather  share  with  the 
Senate  the  article  written  by  Jerry  Uhr- 
hammer,  of  the  Eugene  Register-Guard. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(From   the   Eugene    (Oreg  )    Register-Guard, 

Sept  26. 1971) 

r>AY    To   Seek   Bboadex   Concekns   foe   DEQ 

( By  Jerry  Uhrhammer) 

Those  who  are  on  a  first-name  basis  with 
L.  B.  Day  don't  use  his  first  name  They  Just 
call  him  "LB."  The  reason  Is  rather  simple. 
While  L.  B.  could  stand  for  Lawrence  Benja- 
min or  Lancelot  Browning,  the  Initials  really 
stand  for  nothing  at  all. 

•'I  have  no  first  and  second  names  .  .  . 
Just  the  Initials."  said  the  39-year-old  Day. 
onetime  Oregon  state  representative  from 
Salem  who.  after  two  years  as  regional  repre- 
sentative for  the  Interior  Department,  was 
recently  named  new  director  of  the  state 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality. 

Day  is  used  to  people  having  only  initials 
where  most  folks  have  given  names.  It's  prac- 
tically herediUry  in  the  Day  family.  His 
father  was  named  L.  B  So  was  his  grand- 
father It  goes  several  generations  back,  he 
says,  to  when  the  Day  family  lived  in  the 
South,  where  Initials — only  names  are 
common. 

(Day  explains  that  the  custom  is  believed 
to  have  started  when  parents  gave  biblical 
names  to  their  sons,  and  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  that  day — unhappy  with  being  sad- 
dled with  such  names  as  Ezeklel,  Leviticus 
or  Jot> — started  going  by  their  Initials  In- 
stead. Pretty  soon  the  parents  started  short- 
cutting  the  process  by  just  bestowing  Initials 
at  the  outset  ) 

In  any  event,  the  Initials  L.  B.  may  likely 
become  familiar  to  environmentally  conscious 
citizens  of  this  environmentally  conscious 
state 

Day's  appointment  as  DEQ  director  appar- 
enUy  signals  a  more  activist  role  for  the 
agency  that  is  responsible  for.  among  other 
things,  the  quality  of  Oregon's  water  and 
air. 

This  suggestion  came  across  in  a  recent  In- 
terview at  Astoria,  where  Day  was  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  sute  Environmental  Quality 
Comnalsslon. 

It  was  CkiT.  Tom  McCaii  who  "took  an 
Interest"  and  offered  him  the  Job.  Day  related. 

■Wouldn't  it  then  be  a  good  assumption 
that — with  such  an  "Interest" — the  ifovernor 
had  something  he  wanted  done? 

Yes.  agreed  Day,  "I  think  the  governor  and 
I  are  both  pragmatlsts  about  approaches  to 
environmental  considerations,  and  I  think 
he  would  like  to  see  leadership  on  a  broader 
spectrum  from  what  the  DEQ  has  done  In  the 
past. 

"And  I  don't  mean  to  demean  it,  because  if 
you  look  at  the  DEQ's  record  in  Oregon,  ver- 
sus any  other  state  In  the  txjuntry,  nobody 
can  touch  it.  Tlie  staff  Is  excellent  .  ,  .  qual- 
ity, dedicated  people   .   .   .  and  they've  bva 

understaffed 

'But  I  think  the  governor  would  Uk«  to 
see  broader  concerns  on  environmental  fac- 


tor* brought  to  bear.  Not  Just  on  wa*«r,  air, 
soUd  waste  or  the  aut«nobUe.  but  reaUy  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  quality  of  life  Regard - 
lees  of  whether  we  many  or  may  not  have 
primary  Jurisdiction  in  an  area,  we  still  have 
a  responsibility  to  comment  on  it  " 

Day  expanded  on  the  role  he  sees  of  a 
DEQ  that  does  more  than  Just  performing 
Its  basic  regtilatory  functions:  "A  number  of 
environmental  problems  Just  don't  happen 
overnight.  I  think  they  crop  up  and  they 
fester,  and  I  think  there  are  a  number  of 
things  you  can  do  to  be  ahead  of  them.  . 

•'We  might  have  an  obligation  to  identify 
environmental  hazards  that  are  coming 
forth.  Even  though  you  may  not  have  total 
authority  to  correct  them,  you  at  least  have 
a  duty  to  identify  them  and  maybe  seek 
legislation."  he  went  on 

Day's  apfxjlntment  as  DEQ  administrator 
was  endorsed  by  Larry  Williams,  executive 
director  of  the  Oregon  Environmental  Coun- 
cil, who  said  Day  had  proven  himself  as  an 
"able  conservationist"  as  regional  director  for 
the  Interior  Department. 

Day — tall,  angular  and  graying— handles 
the  conservationist  tag  more  gingerly 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  am  or  not."  he 
said  with  a  smile,  "but  If  the  definition  Is 
for  one  who  would  like  to  keep  the  wat«r 
clean  and  the  air  we  breathe  livable  and  to 
be  enjoyed,  that's  what  I  wrmt.  I  want  prog- 
ress, but  progress  doesnt  mean  we  have  to 
Ije  wasteful  or  throw  things  in  the  water  ' 

In  the  DEQ,  Day  wiU  be  taking  over  what 
a  governor's  aide  called  the  fastest  growing 
department  in  the  state  government  Not 
only  did  the  Legislature  exptand  the  DEQ's 
areas  of  responslWlity,  but  also  mcreased  the 
department's  budget,  a  good  part  of  It  for 
boosts  In  manpower 

Kessler  Cannon.  McCall's  asslstajQt  for  na- 
tural resources,  said  the  DEQ's  personnel 
quota  Is  increasing  from  63  to  118.  Part  of 
this  will  l>e  in  administration.  Isecause  tintll 
his  year  the  DEQ's  administrative  services 
came  under  the  State  Bocird  of  Health. 

Day's  appointment  is  viewed  by  some  as  a 
move  to  add  more  administrative  strength  to 
the  growing  department  One  Capitol  source 
descriljed  him  as  a  perceptive  man  with  ex- 
cellent management  abiliOe*,  tremendous 
drive  and  a  knowledge  of  how  government 
ticks. 

Day  grew  up  In  Nebraska  and  didn't  come 
to  Oregon  until  his  discharge  from  the  Navy 
following  the  Korean  War.  He  finished  his 
schooling  at  Wllllamette  University  and  went 
into  labor  relations,  working  16  years  for  the 
Teamsters.  He  was  a  Democrat,  then  switch- 
ed to  the  Republican  party  and  was  elected 
to  three  terms  in  the  Legislature,  attaining 
a  seat  on  the  powerful  state  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Ijefore  being  appointed  to  the 
Int«ioc  poet  by  formw  Sec  Walter  J  Hickei 
He  eOso  was  named  Salem's  "First  Citizen." 

Day  and  his  wife  (who  runs  an  antique 
shopi  and  their  8-year-old  son  live  in  Salem. 
He  commutes  to  his  office  in  Portland,  and — 
for  the  time  being,  until  Oct  1  or  his  suc- 
cessor as  Interlcwr  regional  repreeentative  is 
appointed — Is  also  "conimutlng"  between  the 
Interior  and  DEQ  offices. 

How  would  he  deecrltje  himself? 

Day  answered:  "I  like  action.  I  like  to  be 
in  aiid  work  in  areas  which  are  controversial 
and  that  have  problems  that  need  to  be 
solved  And  Im  not  afraid  to  give  the 
answer  " 

In  looking  at  the  environmental  problems 
the  state  faces.  Day  ranks  as  moet  challeng- 
ing and  QKiet  Immediate  the  questions  of 
solid  waste  and  recycling 

He  feels  It  will  become  not  only  an  eco- 
nomic advantage,  but  also  economic  neces- 
sity to  recycle.  "In  a  tiatlon  with  4  or  5  per 
cent  of  the  world's  population  that  usee  53 
per  cent  o*  the  natural  reaourcee,  obviously 
we  aren't  going  to  be  able  to  sustain  that 
kind  of  pace,"  be  said. 

It  will  take  money  and  reeearcti,  he  con- 
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tlniMd.  but  most  oi  aU  it  will  t*ke  an  undw- 
gtaadlQg  populatloa  on  sucb  tblngs  aa  tb« 
segregatton  of  wa«t««.  tb«  faot  that  there 
Is  vaiue  in  It,  and  tbe  fact  tliat  th«  public 
can't  (l«aiand  tb«  variety  of  pack;k«es  that 
coinrlbut«  to  aoUd  wastes. 

"Environmental  laws  are  Just  like  trafllc 
laws.  ENaryone's  for  tbem  and  they're  Juat 
great  until  they  got  pinched.  Then  they  don't 
lilte  It."  he  smiled.  But  individual  aablts 
wlU  oe«d  re-evaluatlou,  h«  added. 

He  ranks  air  quality  close  behind  on  the 
list  of  Unportauce 

And  he  points  his  finger  directly  at  the 
automobile. 

"You  shouldn't  say  air  pollution  Is  just 
from  field  burning,"  he  said.  "It's  a  funny 
thing  .  .  .  you  can  fly  up  the  Columbia 
Gorge  on  a  Saturday  or  Bunday  at  about 
3.000  feet.  And  to  follow  the  freeway  you 
don't  even  have  to  look  down.  'You  Just  go 
above  the  pall  of  carbon  monoxide.  And 
downtown  Portland  .  all  that  smoke  and 
atoS  isn't  coming  from  a  cereal  null.  It's 
comlni?  from  the  automobile   ' 

Another  Important  area,  he  said,  will  be 
planning  ootnmiaalona  and  their  regulations 
for  the  us*  of  water  and  land 

Day  credits  environmental  groups  and 
young  people  for  making  people  aware  of 
what's  at  stake 

"You  can  pooh-pooh  the  environmental 
groups.  '  he  said,  "but  I  think  they've  done 
a  real  service  That  chafing  his  been  good. 
And  the  young  petiple  I  think  are  fabulous. 
They've  really  made  us  start  to  sense  our 
prlontlea.  The  same  thing  the  kids  started 
saying  four  years  ago  the  adults  are  finally 
saying  today. 

It  s  the  voung  people  who  cared  and 
wanted  prlorltle«  changed.  Like  my  son.  who 
asked  me  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  we  were 
riding  along  the  Willamette  River  'Dad,  why 
do  we  put  dirty  things  In  the  water?'  How 
do  you  aiiswer  that?  Why  do  we  put  dirty 
things  In  the  water?  Why  do  we  put  dirty 
things  in  the  air? 

"The  point  Is.  Its  cheaper  to  do  It,  I  guess. 
And   maybe   It's   also  the  laziest  way" 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  Mr  President,  I 
offer  to  L.  B  Day  my  warmest  wishes  as 
he  pursues  his  duties  in  tiiis  new  position, 
and  I  also  commend  Governor  McCall  for 
such  an  excellent  appontment. 


AN  ARTICLE  PROM  A  GREEK  PRISON 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  current 
Issue  of  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  a 
moving  article  writtai  by  George  Man- 
gaJiis  from  a  Greek  prison. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  Senate 
as  it  Indicates  the  sufTertng  that  men 
undergo  In  Greece  because  of  their  polit- 
ical beliefs,  and  It  gives  us  a  tremendous 
sensitivity  of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  tlie  freedom-loving  Greek 
people  as  they  seek  to  live  their  lives 
under  the  present  arbitrary  and  often 
cruel  junta. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Atlantic  Magazine,  Oct.   1971  j 

Lettes   in    a   Bottle   Pkom    a   Oreek   Prison 

(By  0«orge  Mangakla) 

(NoTK. — The  author  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  Chair  of  Penal  Law  at  Athens 
University  at  the  age  of  forty-sU  in  1969. 
The  Oreek  Junta  vetoed  his  appointment, 
and  he  was  arrested  In  July.  1969.  tortured, 
&nd  tried  the  next  year  on  charges  of  plot- 
ting to  overthrow  the  regime  and  the  exist- 
ing "aodal  order  "  Professor  Mangakls  was 
sentenced  to  eighteen  years'  Imprisonment. 
and   he  remains   in   Jail.   His   wife   was   aJso 


Jailed  for  eleven  months,  charged  with  falsely 
telling  foreign  newspaper  oorrespondents 
that  her  husband  was  being  brutally  tor- 
tured.  She   wma   latar  releaaed.) 

The  dimensions  of  my  cell  are  approxi- 
mately 10  feet  by  10  feet.  Tou  gi*du*Uy 
become  accustomed  to  this  space,  and  even 
grow  to  like  It.  since,  in  a  way.  It  Ls  like 
a  lair  In  which  you  He  hidden,  licking  your 
wounds.  Bat  In  reality,  Its  object  is  to  anni- 
hilate you  On  one  side  of  It  there  is  a  heavy 
Iron  door,  with  a  little  round  hole  In  the 
upper  p(\rt.  Pr'soners  hate  this  little  bole; 
they  call  It  the  'stoc4  pigeon.  '  It  Is  through 
this  hole  that  the  Jail  keeper's  eye  appears 
every  now  and  then— an  Isolated  eye.  without 
a  face.  There  is  also  a  peculiar  lock,  on  the 
outside  only;  It  looks  with  a  dry.  double 
sound  That  Is  one  thing  you  never  get  used 
to.  no  ma--ter  how  much  time  goes  by.  It 
gives  you  the  dally,  tangible  sensation  of 
the  violence  that  is  being  done  to  you  Be- 
fore I  came  here.  I  didn't  know  that  violence 
could  be  expressed  so  completely  by  the  dry 
sound  of  a  double  lock. 

On  the  other  side  of  my  cell  there  Is  a 
little  window,  with  bars  Prom  this  window 
you  can  see  part  of  the  city  And  yet  a  pris- 
oner rarely  looks  out  the  window  It  Is  tocj 
painful.  The  prisoner,  of  course,  has  a  pic- 
ture of  life  outside  the  prison  constantly  In 
his  mind  But  It  Is  dim.  colorless,  like  an  old 
photograph;  It  Is  soft  and  shapcles.s.  It  U 
bearable  So  you  don't  dare  Uxik  out  the 
window  Its  only  use  Is  to  bring  you  some 
light  That  Ls  something  I  have  studied  very 
caref-illy.  I  have  learned  alt  the  possible 
shades  of  Ight  I  can  distinguish  the  light 
that  comes  just  before  daybreak,  and  the 
light  that  lingers  on  after  nightfall.  ThU 
light,  with  Its  many  variations.  Is  one  of 
the  chief  Joys  of  the  prisoner  It  often  hap- 
pens that  a  certain  shade  of  light  coincides 
with  your  mood,  with  the  spiritual  need.s 
of  that  particular  moment  Looking  at  the 
light,  there  have  l>een  times  when  I  hummed 
a  song,  and  times  when  I  found  it  relieved 
pain    So  much,  then,  for  the  window 

.^part  from  the  dixir  and  the  window,  my 
cell  a:.so  has  a  temperature  This  is  another 
fundameiitaJ  element  of  my  \:le  here.  It  Is 
unbearably  cold  in  winter  and  extremely  hot 
In  summer  I  find  this  natural,  even  though 
it  brings  me  great  discomfort  It  Is  a  symp- 
tom of  the  denudation  of  being  In  prison. 
TJnder  such  conditions,  it  has  g^t  to  b«  like 
this;  you  Just  have  to  live  In  direct  contact 
with  the  temperature  of  this  particular 
world. 

I  live  In  Lhls  .space,  tiien,  for  endless  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  It  Is  like  a  piece  of 
thread  on  which  my  days  are  strung  and 
fall  away,  lifeless  This  space  can  al.so  be 
c^'Uipared  .o  a  wrestling  ring  Here  a  man 
struggles  a. one  with  the  evil  of  the  world. 

I  write  thrse  papers,  and  then  I  hide  them 
They  let  you  write  but  every  .so  often  they 
search  your  cell  and  take  away  your  writings. 
They  look  them  over,  and  alter  some  time 
they  return  the  ones  which  are  considered 
permissible  You  take  them  back,  and  sud- 
denly you  loathe  them  This  system  Is  a 
dlalKiUcal  device  for  annihilating  your  own 
soul.  They  want  to  make  you  see  yovir 
thoughts  through  their  eyes  and  control 
them  yourself,  fixim  their  point  of  view  It  Is 
like  having  a  nail  pushed  Into  your  mind, 
dislocating  It.  Against  thl."?  method,  which  Is 
meant  to  open  up  breaches  In  our  defenses 
and  split  up  our  personality,  there  are  two 
means  of  defense  First,  we  allow  our  Jall- 
keepers  to  take  away  ao-me  of  our  writings — 
the  ones  tnat  express  our  views  unequivo- 
cally It  Is  a  way  of  provoking  the  Jailkeepers. 
We  even  derive  a  sort  of  childish  satisfaction 
from  thinking  of  the  faces  they'll  make  as 
they  read.  Then  there  are  other  papers  which 
we  prefer  ts  hide — the  ones  we  want  to  keep 
for  ourselves. 

My  mine  often  goes  bafk  to  the  detMl  I 
have  known  and  loved.  In  the  vacuum  ot  my 


cell,  only  concepts  have  substance.  My  cell 
Is  like  a  bottomless  bole  In  tbe  void  My  moat 
frequent  visitor  la  my  brother  Yanals — he 
comes  to  me  almost  every  day.  He  was  killed 
in  tbe  mwr,  but  not  in  the  act  of  killing  oth- 
ers; be  was  a  doctor.  His  regiment  was  af- 
flicted with  an  epidemic  of  meningitis.  He 
did  not  have  time  to  cure  himself.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  accept  hts  deet.n  1  have 
simply  managed.  In  time,  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  his  absence.  Now  we  are  once  again 
very  cloee  to  each  other  He  has  smiling, 
honey-colored  eyes  He  stays  on  lor  hourt. 
and  we  sit  there  and  think  together.  It  used 
to  i>e  the  &ame  when  he  was  alive.  Now  he 
often  makes  nie  think  that  the  value  of  char- 
ity cannot  he  put  Into  question.  That  Is  one 
thing  which  cannot  be  put  Into  question, 
especially  n<»w  tliat  1  have  come  to  know 
torturers.  Jallkeepers.  and  their  masters  at 
close  quarters.  I  know  how  utterly  the 
l)estlality  of  al>8olute  power  has  degraded 
them.  It  seenid  that,  spiritually  speaking, 
everything  stems  from  charity  Tannls  Is 
quite  positive  about  that.  And  alsr  courage, 
and  love  for  certain  concepts  relevant  to 
man.  and  receptivity  to  beauty.  Everything 
stenis  frtim  there  Sometimes  Tannu  gets  up 
and  takes  those  three  paces  forward,  then 
b.ackward.  on  my  behalf.  Then  I  can  see  his 
strong.  gra<.-eful  body.  In  the  old  days  he 
used  to  like  sailing  Now,  a.s  he  paces  across 
my  cell,  he  brings  the  sea  and  the  wind  Into 
my  flat,  barren  cell  As  he  lifts  his  arm. 
he  even  gives  the  cell  a  perspective  in  depth 
The  kind  of  depth  we  keep  looking  for.  he 
and  I  Then  he  begin.?  to  think  to  the  sound 
of  music.  He  always  loved  music.  And  so  my 
cell  gradually  fills  with  music.  Aiid  I  sail 
through  the  hours  of  the  night  In  a  sea  of 
music  Those  are  my  most  serene  nights,  the 
ones  suffused  with  a  certain  Intimation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  world  Yannls  .still  re- 
mains a  human  being.  If  he  U  dead,  Uien 
I  am  dead  too.  I  believe  we  are  Doth  still 
alive 

There  are  noomente  when  I  ."ill  la  my  cell 
thinking  of  what  would  be  the  beat  way  to 
suminariKe  my  motives,  those  that  made  me 
end  up  In  this  cell  and  those  that  make  me 
endure  It.  These  motives  are  certala'.y  not  a 
belief  In  a  single  truth— not  because  we  no 
longer  have  any  truths  to  believe  In  but  be- 
rau.se  in  our  world,  we  do  not  experience 
these  trutlis  as  absolute  certainties  We  are 
no  lunger  as  simple  as  that;  we  seek  some- 
thing more  profound  than  certain" y,  some- 
thing more  substantial,  something  that  Is 
naturally,  spsjntaneously  simple  I  think, 
then,  that  the  totality  of  my  motives  In  this 
connection  could  best  be  epitomized  a-s 
hope-  In  other  words,  the  most  fragile,  but 
also  the  most  Bpontane».'Us  and  'enaclous 
form  of  human  thought.  A  deeply  r<X)ted. 
Indestructible  hope,  then,  carved  out  the  path 
that  was  to  le«ui  me,  unrepentant,  to  thl.s 
barren  desert,  and  It  Is  the  name  hope  that 
makes  me  capable  of  enduring  It.  like  those 
small,  tormented  desert  plants  which  con- 
tain. Inexplicably,  two  tiny  drope  of  sap- 
drawn.  I  am  sure,  from  their  own  substance 
My  hope  Is  the  equivalent  of  those  two  drops 
of  sap  However,  the  Intensity  of  my  hope  is 
equal  to  my  dlfflculty  in  putting  It  into  words 
I  might  say.  perhaps,  that  this  hope  con- 
cerns our  humanity,  which  cannot  be  an- 
nihilated no  matter  how  much  it  is  jjerse- 
cuted  on  all  sides;  this  Is  why  there  can  be 
no  purpose  as  serious,  as  noble,  as  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  Its  safeguard,  even  if  we 
miist  Inevitably  suffer  for  It. 

Yet  I  don't  think  that  by  saying  this  I  am 
expressing  myself  as  concretely  as  I  would 
wish.  This  hope  takes  shape  only  in  certain 
attitudes.  During  tbe  past  months,  through 
all  tbe  prisons  I've  known,  I  have  often  come 
across  these  atUtudes.  When  I  wa«  held  at 
the  pollce-Btatlcn  Jail*— those  places  of  utter 
human  degradation — I  reinem.t>er  a  girl  who 
was  locked  In  a  e«ll  next  to  mine.  8be  bad 
been  there  tor  five  months.  She  badnt  s«*n 
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The  light  of  day  onoe  throui^out  that  period. 
She  bad  been  accused  of  helping  her  flanc« 
to  do  Bedstanca  work.  At  regular  Intervals. 
they  would  summon  ber  for  questioning  and 
would  try  to  make  her  disown  him,  using 
cunning  persua^on  or  brutal  intimidation 
alternately.  If  she  disowned  her  ftano^,  she 
would  be  set  free  She  refused  unflinchingly, 
to  the  very  end.  even  Uiough  she  knew  that 
her  flanc6  was  dying  of  cancer  and  she  would 
pr()t>ably  never  see  him  again  He  died  on  the 
day  of  her  trial.  She  was  a  pale.  fraU  girl, 
with  a  kind  of  nobUlty  about  her.  Every 
evening  she  used  to  sing  In  her  cell  In  a  soft. 
low  voice  She  wiuld  sing  till  dawn  about 
her  Jove,  in  her  sad  voloe.  The  girl's  altitude 
Is  my  hope  And  so  is  tlie  attitude  of  the 
doctor  whMu  they  tried  to  involve  In  our 
case.  There  was  no  evidence  against  him. 
If  he  had  adopted  a  uoncomnuttal  attitude 
at  the  court -mar' I  al  he  would  certainly  have 
been  acquitted  But  he  was  made  of  dillerent 
mettle.  When  his  turn  came  to  take  the  .stand 
at  the  trliil.  he  got  up  and  spoke  about  liberty 
He  defended  liberty,  even  though  he  had  s 
wife  and  children  to  support.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years  In  prison.  This  doctor  6 
attitude  is  my  hope.  I  have  lived  through  a 
number  of  ElnUiar  experiences.  What  I  would 
like  to  say  here  is  quite  simply  this;  In  the 
attitude  of  people  like  that  doctor  and  that 
girl,  the  dominant  feeling  is  a  spontaneoxis 
knowledge  that  the  most  Important  thing  in 
life  Is  to  keep  one's  humanity.  Because  life 
does  not  belong  to  tbe  barbarlauE,  even  when 
absolute  authority  does  belong  to  them.  Life 
belongs  to  human  beings,  life  goes  forward 
because  of  them.  Tills  is  the  source  of  my 
hope. 

I  live  with  a  number  of  Ideas  that  I  love. 
They  fill  my  days  and  my  nights.  To  the 
treacherous  uniformity  of  my  stagnant 
hours.  I  oppose  this  dialogue  with  my  Ideas 
Now  I  have  come  to  know  them  better  and 
to  understand  them  better.  1  have  actually 
exj>erlenced  their  slgnlflcance  When  I  was 
being  questioned.  I  discovered  the  »^sence 
of  human  dignity.  In  both  Its  deepest  and 
Its  simplest  sense.  WTien  I  was  court-mar- 
tialed I  hungered  for  Justice,  and  when  I  wa."? 
Imprisoned  I  thirsted  for  hurruuilty.  The  bru- 
tal oppression  which  Is  now  stifling  my  coun- 
try has  taught  me  a  great  deal,  among  other 
things  the  value  of  refusing  to  submit.  As  I 
sit  In  my  cell  thinking  about  these  things,  I 
am  filled  with  a  strange  power — a  power 
which  has  nothing  In  common  with  the  pow- 
er In  my  Jallkeepers  It  is  not  expressed  In  a 
loud.  Insolent  voice  It  Is  the  power  of  endur- 
ance—the power  that  Is  born  of  a  sense  of  be- 
ing right  That  is  how  I  face  the  relentless 
attack  of  empty  days  which  has  be<>n 
launched  against  me  Each  time.  I  rep'Use  the 
attack  at  Its  very  start  T  begin  my  day  by 
uttering  the  word  "freedom"  This  usually 
happens  at  daybreak  I  emerge  from  sleep, 
always  feeling  bitterly  s^irprlsed  to  find  my- 
self iTi  prison,  as  on  the  first  day  Then  I  utter 
my  beloved  word,  before  the  sense  of  being 
In  prison  has  time  to  overpower  me  This 
single  word  works  like  magic  And  then  I  am 
reconciled  to  the  liew,  empty  day  stretching 
ahead  of  me. 

I  think  of  my  companion*  Tbe  political 
prisoners  I  have  come  across  In  my  T&rlous 
prisons.  The  ones  who  resisted  and  hre  now 
pacing  across  their  cells,  taking  those  three 
little  jtTty  steps  forward,  then  backward. 
They  are  all  made  of  the  same  stuff,  even 
thotigh  they  may  be  verv-  different  persons  In 
other  respect*  They  all  p>oaoeee  a  very  rare 
sensitivity  of  conscience  A  truly  unbelieva- 
ble sensitivity.  It  t>eooin«s  manifest  in  tiny 
details,  as  weQ  aa  on  big  occasions.  When 
they  spe&k,  tbey  exeroiae  tbe  utmost  delicacy 
with  regard  to  tbe  other  person's  feelings. 
Tliey  are  always  at  your  aide  with  a  glass  of 
water,  before  you  taave  time  to  ask  for  it.  I 
want  to  give  an  example  of  this  extraordinary 
sensitivity.  Some  days  a^o,  one  of  us  was 
about  to  be  released.  Be  was  In  tbe  prison 


hospital.  He  could  have  left  directly  from 
there,  but  he  delayed  bis  departure  for  a 
week,  so  as  to  come  and  say  good-bye  to  us 
Seven  days  of  Toluntary  jvlson  )xst  to  say 
good-bye  to  his  menels.  "ntrnx  U  what  I  mean. 
Theae  people,  then,  ba-ve  truly  taken  upon 
themselves  the  entire  predicament  of  our 
times.  They  are  consciously  carrying  the  bur- 
den of  our  people's  trampled  honor.  And  In 
so  doing  they  feel  close  to  all  those  wbo  are 
persecuted  on  earth.  Through  a  fundamental 
unity  they  grasp  tbe  meaning  of  all  that  Is 
happening  in  tbe  world  today.  It  is  the  unity 
of  man's  yearning  to  be  free  of  oppression, 
no  matter  in  what  form  Whoever  resists  op- 
pression is  a  brother  to  them,  no  matter  who 
or  where  he  is.  scattered  In  the  innumerable 
prisons  of  my  own  and  other  oountrles. 

I  often  ask  myself  what  It  was  exactly  that 
touched  our  consciences  In  such  a  way  as  to 
give  us  all  an  Imperatively  personal  motive 
for  oppos!:ig  the  dlctatorslilp  and  enlisting 
In  the  Resistance,  putting  aside  all  other 
personal  iibligatlons  aiid  pursuits  One  does 
not  enlist  In  Uie  Resistance — In  that  mortally 
dangerous  confrontation  with  the  all-pow- 
erful persf^titlon  mechanism  cf  a  dictator- 
ship, where  the  chances  of  being  caught  are 
far  greater  than  the  chances  of  getting  away 
with  It.  where  arrest  will  result  In  the  most 
unbearable  and  long-term  suilering — one 
doesn't  get  Involved  In  all  this  without  some 
very  strong  personal  motive.  So  strong,  in 
fact,  that  It  must  literally  affect  the  very 
roots  of  one's  being — since  It  makes  one  de- 
cide to  risk  falilrig  into  the  clutches  cf  the 
most  appalling  arbitrariness  and  bart>arl!>ixi. 
being  reduced  from  a  human  being  to  an  ob- 
ject, a  mere  receptacle  of  suffering.  Jeopardis- 
ing all  the  achievements  and  dreams  of  a 
lifetime  and  plunging  loved  ones  Into  the 
most  terrible  agonies  and  deprivations. 

I  keep  thinking,  then,  Uiat  this  motive  can 
l>e  no  other  than  the  deep  humiliation  which 
the  dictatorslilp  represents  for  you.  both  as 
an  Individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  people 
to  Vkhom  you  belong.  W'hen  a  dictatorslilp  is 
imposed  on  your  country,  the  very  first  thing 
yuii  feel,  the  very  first  day.  Is  humUiation. 
■i'ou  are  being  deprived  of  the  right  to  con- 
sider yourself  wortliy  of  responsibility  for 
your  own  life  and  destiny.  Tl..i£  feeling  of  bu- 
rn lllaUon  grows  day  by  day  as  a  result  of  the 
oppressors'  unceasing  effort  to  force  your 
mind  to  accept  all  tlie  vulgarity  which  makes 
up  the  abortive  mental  world  of  dictators 
'V'ou  feel  as  if  your  reason  and  your  human 
status  were  being  deeply  insulted  every  day 
And  then  conies  tbe  attempt  to  impoee  on 
you.  by  fear,  acceptance  of  their  various  bar- 
barous actions — l>oth  those  that  you  hear 
about  and  those  that  you  actually  see  them 
commit  against  your  fellow  human  beings. 
You  begin  to  live  with  the  dally  uumiilatlon 
of  fear,  and  you  begin  to  loathe  yourself 
And  then,  deeply  wounded  in  your  conscience 
as  a  citizen,  you  begin  to  feel  a  solidarity 
with  the  people  to  whom  you  belong.  'With 
a  unique  Immediacy,  you  feel  indlvisibly 
bound  to  them  and  jointly  responsihle  for 
their  future  fate.  Thanks  to  this  process  of 
Identification,  you  acquire  an  extraordinary 
historical  acuity  of  vision,  such  as  you  had 
never  known  before,  and  you  can  see  with 
total  clarity  that  bunUllated  nations  are  in- 
evitably led  either  to  a  lethal  decadence,  a 
moral  and  spiritual  withering,  or  to  a  passion 
Tor  revenge,  which  results  in  bloodshed  and 
upheaval.  A  hirmlllated  people  either  take 
Uielr  revenge  or  die  a  moral  and  spiritual 
death.  Once  you  realize,  then,  the  Inevitabil- 
ity of  your  people's  destruction,  one  way  or 
another,  your  personal  humiliation  Is  turned 
into  a  sense  of  resp>onEibUlty,  and  you  don't 
simply  join  the  Resistance,  you  become 
deeply  committed  to  the  Resistance.  In  other 
words,  you  situate  the  meaning  of  your  ex- 
istence Id  this  strangest,  this  most  dangerous 
and  unselfish  of  all  struggles  which  is  called 
Resistance.  Prom  that  point  onward,  may 
Ood  have  mercy  on  you. 


Morally  sp>eaklng.  the  Resistance  Is  tbe 
purest  of  aU  struggles.  As  a  rule,  you  join  it 
only  to  follow  tbe  dictates  of  your  oon- 
sclenoes:  Itaffo-dsno  other  satisfaction  except 
the  lusttfieatlon  of  your  conscience.  Not  only 
is  there  no  benefit  to  be  expected  from  this 
struggle  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  en- 
dangering, or  rather  you  are  exposing  Uj  a 
near  certain  catastrophe,  whatever  you  may 
have  achieved  untU  now  with  your  labors 
and  you  e.nter  a  way  of  life  that  is  full  of 
anxiety  and  peril.  Tou  cannot  exp)ect  im- 
mediate prai.se.  because  you  have  to  act  se- 
secretly.  in  darktiess  and  silence;  noc  can  ycu 
expect  future  praise,  because  under  a  dicta- 
torship the  future  is  siwayy  uticertain  and 
confused.  There  is  only  your  conscience  to 
Justify  you.  as  you  see  it  mirrored  at  tunes 
In  the  eyes  of  one  of  your  companions  Ye: 
this  Justification  counts  more  than  anything 
else  You  are  privileged  to  experience  certain 
moments  ;n  which  you  feel  that  you  toe  ex- 
press the  dignity  of  the  human  species  Tills 
is  the  deepest  Justification  a  man  may  feel 
for  being  al.ve.  This  is  wliy  the  Reiistance  Is 
the  worthies:  of  ali  struggle?  :  i:  i*;  the  most 
dran.atic  mac  fee  nation  of  the  human  con- 
science. 

A  lot  of  people  don't  understand  us  at  all. 
It  seems  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  an 
act,  that  is  motivated  excluelvely  by  the  dic- 
tates of  one's  conscience,  especially  when  the 
consequences  of  the  act  lead  oi^e  to  extreme 
sltuauons.  Our  life  is  now  based  en  values 
alone,  not  on  interests  We  have  voluntarily 
placed  ourselves  In  a  position  of  unbearable 
suffering,  and  our  main  concern  every  day  is 
not  Just  to  safeguard  our  humanity  within 
this  suffering  but  to  transmute  this  suffering 
Into  a  component  of  our  humanity  Upon  our 
suffer;ng  we  try  to  build  a  personality  that 
excludes  ordinary  )o>'s.  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
p.ness,  and  tliat  is  purely  conceptual  We 
have  become  incarnated  concep'u=  This  means 
we  do  not  live  In  the  present  Besides,  we  have 
no  days  that  we  can  call  the  present,  except 
perhaps  the  days  »-hen  our  loved  ones  visit 
us.  Then,  yes  for  about  ten  minutes,  for  as 
long  as  the  visit  lasts,  we  feel  ocoe  again  the 
happiness  and  pain  that  the  love  of  an- 
other human  being  can  bring,  we  redisoo\er 
in  this  way  common  human  interests,  the 
need  for  joy,  the  revulsion  from  suffering  But 
apiirt  from  these  occasions,  we  live  tlmeies.-.iy 
We  exist  as  a  result  of  the  justification  of  our 
conscience,  and  for  its  sake  alone  Thus  there 
is  nc  such  thing  as  time  for  us.  In  this  sense 
we  could  reach  liie  absolute,  if  It  weren't  for 
the  necessity  to  conquer  this  Justification 
every  day  again  from  the  very  beginning  For 
this  incarnation  of  abstract  oonoep'*«  is  by 
no  ow&ns  a  static  condition,  we  still  have 
bkKxl  in  our  veins,  blood  that  pulsates  with 
needs  and  desires,  hearts  that  insist  on 
dreaming,  memories  that  ruminate  on  past 
happiness  We  have  cut  personal  loves,  for 
certain  particular  people.  That  is  a  constant 
threat  to  us.  It  means  we  have  to  struggle 
w^lth  ourselves  in  order  to  retain  our  con- 
ceptual condition,  to  balance  ourselves  upon 
the  magnetic  needle  of  conscience  in  Its 
ceaseless  quivering.  Because  of  this  constant 
effort,  we  are  not  absolute  beings  Because  of 
this  effort,  we  are  not  yet  dead. 

Another  thing;  we  feel  very  European. 
This  feeling  does  not  derive  prlnuzlly  from 
political  opinions,  even  though  it  doias  end 
up  by  becomlQg  a  fundamental  pollucaJ 
stand.  It  Is  a  feeing  that  grows  out  of  the 
immediacy  and  the  Intensity  that  our  cul- 
tural values  have  aoquirsd  under  dictator- 
ship. Fortunately,  these  values,  which  have 
b«oome  ottr  whole  life  and  which  help  us  to 
endure  our  long  nights  and  days,  are  not 
sxolusiveij  oura.  We  abare  tbem  with  all  tbe 
peoples  of  Europe.  Or  ratbsr  tbe  European 
people,  for  Europe  Is  one  single  people.  Here 
la  prison  we  can  affirm  this  with  complete 
seriousness.  Suffaring  helps  us  to  get  down  to 
the  essence  of  thlngi  and  to  express  It  with 
perfect   simplicity.    We   see   only   the  deeper 
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meaning  ot  Europe,  not  the  foolish  borders, 
the  petty  rivalries,  the  uufounded  fears  and 
reservations.  We  see  ourselves  simply  as  one 
people,  as  a  whole.  It  may  seem  atrange  ■ 
though  only  at  first  glance — how  Intensely 
the  Greeks  felt  they  were  Europeans  the  very 
first  day  of  the  dictatorship.  Our  values  are 
the  values  of  Europe.  We  created  them  to- 
gether We  felt  instinctively,  at  the  time  that 
nobody  but  a  European  could  understand 
the  tragedy  that  was  talcing  place  In  our 
couiitry  and  feel  abtiut  It  the  way  we  did. 
And  we  were  right 

We  turned  In  despair  to  Europe,  and  the 
people  of  Europe  did  not  forsake  ua.  Now 
all  those  of  us  who  have  entered  upon  this 
ordeal.  In  the  prisons  of  the  dictatorship,  say 
•Europe"  as  we  would  sav  "our  country  " 
And  we  mean  exactly  that  thi.t  fu.sinn  in 
depth,  of  common  historical  experiences, 
cultural  values,  and  human  solidarity  which 
we  call  "country."  "fatherland  "  We  clutch 
the  bars  of  our  narrow  windows,  we  kxilc 
at  the  world  outside,  and  we  think  of  those 
millions  of  people  walking  the  streets,  and 
we  know  that  If  they  coiUd  see  us.  they 
would  raise  their  hands  in  greeting,  they 
would  give  us  a  sign  In  those  moments, 
with  our  mind's  eye.  we  embrace  the  whole 
of  Europe.  It  Is  a  place  which  Includes  all 
our  own  people,  all  the  ones  who  would  raise 
their  hands  In  greeting  The  headhuntera 
have  locked  us  up  in  this  narrow  place  In 
order  to  make  us  shrink,  like  those  hideous 
human  scalps  which  are  their  trophies.  But 
what  they  haven't  realized  is  that  our  coun- 
try has  widened:  it  has  become  a  whole  con- 
tinent They  have  Isolated  us  so  as  to  turn 
us  Into  solitary,  forsaken  creatures,  lost  In 
a  purely  individual  fate.  But  we  now  live  In 
the  Immense  human  community  of  Euro- 
pean solidarity  Their  power  Is  helpless  in 
the  face  of  this  knowledge. 

We  often  talk  about  the  dignity  of  man. 
It  Is  not  an  abstraction:  It  Is  a  thing  which 
I  have  actually  experienced.  It  exists  In  our 
very  depth.s.  like  a  .sen.sltive  steel  spring.  It 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  personal 
dignity.  Its  rix5ts  lie  much  deeper  Through- 
out the  nightmare  of  the  Interrogation  ses- 
sions. I  lost  my  personal  dlijnlty  It  was  re- 
plac«d  by  pure  .suffering  But  human  dignity 
was  within  me.  without  my  knowing  it  There 
came  a  moment  when  they  touched  It:  the 
questioning  had  already  been  going  on  for 
sometime  They  cnnnot  tell  when  this 
moment  comes,  and  so  they  cannot  plan 
their  course  accordingly  It  functioned  sud- 
denly, like  a  hidden  spring  that  made  my 
scattered  spiritual  parts  Jerk  upright  all  of 
a  piece.  It  wasn't  really  me  who  rose  to  my 
feet  then.  It  was  Everyman.  The  moment  I 
began  to  feel  this,  I  began  to  overcome  the 
questioning  ordeal  The  effort  was  not  longer 
only  for  myself.  It  was  for  all  of  us.  Together 
we  stood  our  ground. 

I  have  experienced  the  fate  of  a  victim. 
I  have  seen  the  torturer's  face  at  close 
quarters.  It  was  In  a  worse  condition  than 
my  own  bleeding.  Uvld  face  The  torturer's 
face  was  distorted  by  a  kind  of  twitching  that 
had  nothing  human  about  It  He  was  in  such 
a  state  of  tension  that  he  had  an  expression 
very  similar  to  those  we  see  on  Chinese 
masks:  I  am  not  exaggerating  It  Is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  torttire  people.  It  requires  In- 
ner participation  In  this  situation.  I  turned 
out  to  be  the  lucky  one.  I  was  humiliated.  I 
did  not  humiliate  others  I  was  simply  bear- 
ing a  profotmdly  unhappy  humanity  In  my 
aching  entrails  Whereas  the  men  who  hu- 
m.lllate  you  must  first  humiliate  the  notion 
of  humanity  within  themselves  Never  mind 
If  they  strut  around  In  their  uniforms,  swol- 
len with  the  knowledge  that  they  can  con- 
trol the  suffering,  .sleeplessness,  hunger,  and 
despair  of  their  fellow  human  beings,  intoxi- 
cated with  the  power  In  their  hands  Their 
Intoxication  Is  nothing  other  than  the  deg- 
radation of  humanity.  The  ultimate  deg- 
radation. They  have  had  to  pay  very  dearly 


for  my  torments  I  wasn't  the  one  In  the  worst 
position.  I  was  simply  a  man  who  moaned 
because  he  was  In  great  pain  I  prefer  that 
At  this  moment  I  am  deprived  of  the  Joy  of 
seeing  children  going  to  school  or  playing  in 
the  parkE.  Whereas  they  have  to  look  their 
own  children  In  the  face  It  Is  their  own 
humlllatlan  that  I  cannot  forgive  the 
dictators. 

One  of  -.he  very  few  things  I  have  been  able 
to  keep  here  Is  a  picture  of  Erasmus.  It's  a 
newspaper  clipping.  I  cut  it  out  some  time 
ago,  and  now  I  often  look  at  It  It  gives  me 
a  certain  sense  of  peace  I  suppose  there  must 
be  .some  explanation  for  this  But  I'm  not  in- 
torested  in  explanations  It  Is  enough  that 
there  is  this  magic,  this  strange  exaltation 
caused  by  the  identification  of  this  man  with 
our  own  values,  this  victory  over  my  solitude, 
which  started  centuries  ago  ai:d  which  be- 
comes real  again  as  I  look  at  his  face.  He 
Is  shown  In  profile  I  like  that.  He  Is  not 
looking  at  me.  but  he  Ls  telling  me  where 
to  look  Ke  reveals  a  solidarity  of  vision  be- 
tween us.  In  prison,  this  solidarity  Is  a  dally 
necessity,  like  the  need  for  water,  bread. 
sleep  When  they  search  my  cell  they  come 
up>on  Erasmus'  picture,  but  they  let  me  keep 
It.  They  don't  understand.  They've  no  Idea 
how  dangerous  a  mild,  wise  man  can  be. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  about  the  Jailkeeper's 
eye,  watching  me  through  the  hole  In  the 
door — where  does  he  find  solidarity  of 
vision? 

Onr  position  as  prisoners  has  many  dis- 
tinguishing features.  One  of  them  Is  that 
we  sing,  quite  frequently.  It  may  sound 
strange  to  people  who  don't  know  about 
prisons.  But  that's  the  way  it  Is — and  come 
to  think  of  It,  It  Is  very  natural.  Singing 
Is  part  of  the  unwritten  Instructions  passed 
on  by  veteran  prisoners  to  newly  arrived 
ones;  when  the  pain  and  anguish  are  too 
much  for  yo\i,  sing  We  begin  to  sing  pre- 
cl.sely  whe:i  the  anguish  becomes  unbearable. 
On  days  that  are  free  of  anguish,  we  don't 
sing.  Singing  seems  to  melt  away  that  cru.sh- 
Ing  burden  we  carry.  Just  when  we  think  we 
can  no  longer  carry  It:  and  then  It  rises  out 
of  us  like  an  invisible  gray  mist.  We  feel 
a  kind  of  relief  They  know  this,  and  that  Is 
why  in  some  prisons,  the  harshest  ones,  sing- 
ing Is  forbidden.  I  often  sing  In  my  cell,  or 
I  whistle  Sometimes  I  sing  to  my  wife  If 
she  could  hear  me.  she  would  be  pleased,  even 
though  I  sing  false  She  knows  about  singing 
In  prison  she's  been  through  It  In  this 
place  singing  is  a  real.  Immediate  need  of  the 
spirit  It  Is  the  dally  bread  of  those  who 
are  strugg.Ing  not  to  go  Insane.  If  softens  up 
a  harsh  world  and  opens  up  the  saving  grace 
of  new.  wider  vistas.  As  you  sing,  you  feel 
you  are  traveling  along  these  extended  fron- 
tiers of  the  world  After  all.  we  have  our  lit- 
tle trips  too  I've  got  to  say  this:  I'm  grate- 
ful to  songwriters,  especially  those  who  have 
composed  sad  songs  I  like  singing  Mlkls 
Theodorakls,  for  instance  In  his  old  songs, 
It's  as  If  te  had  a  kind  of  foreknowledge  of 
the  prisons  he  was  fated  to  live  In  So  we 
sing.  I  have  never  heard  my  Jailkeepers  sing- 
ing Most  of  their  time  they  are  busy  digest- 
ing their  food. 

We  are  shut  away  In  our  individual  cells 
In  one  respect  we  are  the  most  helpless  of 
creatures  They  can  do  what  they  like  with 
us  Just  as  we  are  sitting  in  our  cell,  they 
march  In.  they  take  lis  away,  we  dont  know 
where,  to  some  other  prison,  far  away  If  It 
weren't  for  their  strange  fear  of  us.  I  might 
say  that  they  look  upon  us  as  objects  But 
this  fear  of  theirs  keeps  our  human  status 
Intact,  even  In  their  eyes  Now  these  helpless 
creatures  think  of  nothing  else  but  the  fate 
of  mankind  When  we  are  taken  out  of  our 
cells  and  meet  our  fellow  prisoners,  that  Is 
what  we  talk  about  That  Is  our  sole  concern 
Like  so  many  others,  we  know  the  weaning 
of  this  yearning  for  freedom  that  Is  pulsat- 
ing throughout  the  world  And  we  can  dis- 
cern,   more    clearly    than    ever    before,    the 


enemies  of  freedom  We  tremble  for  the  fate 
of  this  great  country  which  we  call  Europe 
We  know  that  hope  hangs  upon  Europe,  and 
that  Is  the  reason  why  It  Is  constantly 
threatened  It  Is  very  dangerous  to  nourish 
the  hopes  of  mankind.  Why  eise  should 
Oreece  have  become  enslaved?  They  built  an- 
other bridgehead  next  to  those  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  Ihey  are  afraid  of  Europe— that 
long-suJTering  fountalnhead  of  Ideas,  that 
inexhaustible  breeding  ground  whofie  ancient 
.soil  has  never  ceased  to  shelter  tae  seeds  of 
thinking  The  simple  citizens  of  E.irope  nur- 
ture these  seeds,  keeping  them  a'Jve  thanks 
to  the  restless,  questing  spirit  which  Is  so 
much  a  part  of  their  being  The  wealthy  and 
the  powerful  are  quite  right  to  fear  it.  In 
this  place,  when  we  talk  about  'man,"  we 
know  what  we  mean  We  mean  the  quality 
which  makes  him  the  measure  of  all  things. 
TTiat  Is  our  oldest,  our  wl.iest.  our  most  ex- 
plosive concept  It  Is  because  of  this  concept 
that  they  fear  Europe  We  know  that  some- 
day, inevitably.  Europe  will  play  her  rtile. 
That  Is  why  we  tremble  for  Europe's  fate  to- 
day. That  Is  why  Europe  Is  the  sole  concern 
of  people  like  us— the  most  helpless  of  crea- 
tures. 

It  has  all  become  quite  clear  to  me.  It  had 
to  be  this  way.  From  the  moment  my  coun- 
try was  humiliated,  debased,  it  was  Inevitable 
that  I  should  go  underground.  It  was  an  In- 
exorable spiritual  Imperative.  My  whole  life 
had  been  leading  me  to  that  Imperative.  Since 
childhood.  I  was  taught  to  gaze  upon  open 
horizons,  to  love  the  human  face,  to  respect 
human  problems,  to  honor  free  attitudes  At 
the  time  of  the  Second  World  War.  I  was  an 
adolescent;  I  lived  through  the  Resistance.  It 
left  Its  moral  mark  on  me  Only  I  didn't  know 
at  the  time  how  deep  that  mark  was.  It  has 
now  become  clear  that  It  was  to  be  the  most 
vital  Inspiration  force  In  my  life  At  last  I 
can  explain  many  things  that  happened  to 
me  between  then  and  now  And  sc  when  the 
dictatorship  came.  I  was  already  committed 
to  the  Resistance,  without  knowing  it.  I  wan 
carrying  my  own  fate  within  me  Nothlntc 
happened  by  chance,  by  coincidence.  Only  th« 
details  were  accidental  Diabolically  ace  - 
dental.  But  the  general  direction,  the  orleii- 
tatlon,  was  rooted  securely  within  me  There- 
fore It  Is  not  by  mistake  that  I  now  find  my- 
self In  prison.  It  is  quite  right  that  I  should 
be  here.  What  Is  horribly  wrong  Is  that  this 
prison  should  exist  at  all. 

I  would  like  to  write  about  a  friendship  I 
formed  the  autumn  before  last  I  think  it  has 
some  significance.  It  shows  the  sollcarlty  that 
can  be  forged  between  unhappy  creatures. 
I  had  been  kept  In  solitary  confinement  for 
four  months,  f  hadn't  seen  a  soul  through- 
out that  period.  Only  uniforms — Inquisitors 
and  Jailkeepers.  One  day.  I  noticed  three  mos- 
quitoes in  my  cell.  They  were  struggling  hard 
to  resist  the  cold  that  was  Just  beginnli^g.  In 
the  daytime  they  slept  on  the  wall  At  night 
they  would  come  buzzing  over  me  In  the  be- 
ginning, they  exasperated  me.  But  for- 
tunately I  soon  understood.  I  too  was 
struggling  hard  to  live  through  the  cold 
spell  What  were  they  asking  from  me? 
Something  unimportant  A  drop  of  blood — 
It  would  save  them  I  couldn't  refuse.  At 
nightfall  I  would  bare  my  arm  and  wait  for 
them  After  some  days  they  got  used  to  me 
and  they  were  no  longer  afraid.  They  would 
come  to  me  quite  naturally,  openly  This 
trust  Is  something  I  owe  them.  Thanks  to 
them,  the  world  was  no  longer  merely  an 
Inquisition  chamber  Then  one  day  I  was 
transferred  to  another  prison.  I  never  saw 
my  moequltoes  again.  This  Is  how  you  are 
deprived  of  the  presence  of  your  friends  in 
the  arbitrary  world  of  prlsoiui  But  you  go 
on  thinking  of  them,  often 

During  the  months  when  I  was  being  In- 
terrogated, alone  before  thoae  men  with  the 
multiple  eyes  of  a  spider — and  the  Instincts 
of  a  spider — one  night  a  policeman  on  guard 
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amlled  at  me.  At  that  moment,  the  police- 
man was  all  men  to  me.  Pour  mouths  later, 
when  the  representative  of  the  Interna- 
tlouai  Red  Cross  walked  into  my  cell,  once 
again  I  saw  all  men  Id  bis  friendly  face. 
When  one  day  they  finally  put  me  lu  a  ceil 
with  another  prisoner  and  he  began  to  talk 
to  me  about  the  thing  he  loved  moet  in 
life — sailing  and  £.&hlng  boats — this  man  too 
was  all  men  to  me  It  is  true.  Uien,  that 
there  are  situations  In  which  each  one  o'  us 
repreaeuts  all  mankind.  And  it  is  the  satre 
with  these  papers  I  have  entrusted  them  to 
a  ;^ooi  Italian  prii>oiier  who  has  Just  been 
released  and  who  was  wUliug  to  try  Lo 
smuggle  them  out  frjr  me,  1  lirough  him  1 
hope  they  will  eventually  reach  you.  That 
man  again  Is  all  men  lo  me  But  I  think  it 
is  time  I  fiutithed.  I  have  raised  my  hand, 
nuMle  a  sign  And  so  we  exist  We  over  here 
In  prison,  and  you  out  there  who  agree  with 
tia.  So:  Freedom  my  love. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  STRONG  AMERICA 

Mr.  PAN^^EN  Mr.  President,  a  lot  of 
"good  news,  bad  news  '  ar>ccdot«s  are 
being  told  these  day.s. 

Today  I  have  some  good  news  and  bad 
news   concerning  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  bad  newr,  as  is  demon.«;trated  In 
an  article  that  I  shall  plac«  In  the  Rec- 
ord separately,  is  Uiat  the  AFL-CIO  is 
dragging  its  feet  on  tiie  President's  new 
economic  policy. 

Now  for  the  grood  news  The  AFL-CIO 
has  demonstrated  a  great  understanding 
of  the  need  for  a  strong  America  that 
can  defend  Itself  against  aggressive  na- 
tions. This  was  pointed  up  in  an  edi- 
torial 111  the  October  2  edition  of  tbe 
Arizona  Republic  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorial  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Arizona  Republic.  Oct.  2,   1971] 
Who  Is  thi   Imperialist? 
Among   a    number   of   large    organizationi 
In   the   United    Hiate-;.   t;.e    AFL-CIO   stands 
bead  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  for  con- 
sistent and  intelligent  commentary  on  ques- 
tions of  global  policy. 

APL-CIO  President  George  Meany  Ylhf 
long  been  known  for  his  forceful  opposition 
to  policies  of  naUr.na!  weakneK  and  has 
proved  a  coura%-eous  voice  in  the  battle  to 
defend  free  world  interests  from  the  In- 
cursions of  the  Communist." 

Now  the  An^-CIO  has  surpasiied  Its  own 
excellent  record  with  the  publication  of  a 
document  enutled  "Who  Is  the  Imperialist?" 
This  Is  a  fact-laden  study  of  Cold  War  trends 
since  the  epoch  of  World  War  II.  answering 
in  detail  the  charges  of  the  New  Left  and  as- 
sorted Marxists  that  the  United  States  Is 
guilty  of  "Imperialism  •' 

The  study  cites  chapter  and  verse  to  show 
the  real  Imperlailsu  In  the  world  today  are 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  The 
historical  record  Is  set  forth  at  length  dem- 
onstrating that  the  Communists  hare  cre- 
ated the  largest  slave  empire  of  modem 
times — connmlttlng  direct  aggression  in 
numerous  cases  and  creating  dependent 
proxy  regimes  In  others 

As  a  result  of  these  a*.'gressl(in.s,  the  study 
notes,  the  ComniUi.i.sts  have  directly  annexed 
more  than  825 .COO  square  miles  of  territory 
from  11  other  nations,  embracing  a  popu- 
lation of  nil. re  than  25  million  people.  They 
have  also  secured  control  over  13  dependen- 
cies with  over  1  million  sqi^are  miles  of  ter- 
ritory and  more  than  146  million  people. 
The  total  slave  empire  thus  created   -not 


counting  the  UjS  3 H.  and  Red  China  them- 
selves— amount*  to  1.9  million  square  tnlles 
out  of  the  earth's  surface  and  173  million 
human  beings 

■While  all  this  has  been  going  on,  the  free 
world  for  Iti  part  has  been  granting  inde- 
pendence at  a  pell-mell  rate  to  former  co- 
lonial holdings.  The  APL-C^IO  report  lists  no 
le-ss  than  68  newly  independent  states  given 
self-determination  In  this  fashion  between 
World  War  II  and  1970. 

Independence  has  thus  been  granted  to 
1  15  billion  people  Inhabiting  13.2  million 
miles  of  the  earth's  surface.  So  who,  the 
AFL  CIO  wanls  to  know,  is  the  imperialist? 

There  is  more  In  this  excellent  s;udy  wlilch 
cannot  be  covered  here.  For  those  who  would 
like  to  have  this  valuable  handbook  for  ref- 
erence, we  suggest  writing  to  AFL-CIO  na- 
tional headquarters.  815  16th  St..  N.W.. 
Waihliiftoii  DC   20006. 


SHAPING  TODAY  S  TECHNOLOGICAL 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  Gen. 
Jolm  C.  Meyer.  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of 
Uie  Air  Force,  recently  addressed  the 
Alamo  ciiapter  of  the  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion in  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

In  his  remarks.  General  Meyer  pointed 
out  that  the  Air  Force  today  is  able  to  do 
more  •with  the  resources  available  to  it 
through  improved  technology  and  a 
more  efficient  research  and  development 
program.  The  general  made  clear  how 
badly  we  need  an  expansive  research 
and  development  program  and  offers 
some  helpful  insights  into  how  the  Air 
Force  Is  seeking  to  meet  this  need. 

In  effect,  the  present  problem  facing 
the  Air  Force  is  how  to  do  more  with  less 
in  shaping  today's  technological  pro- 
grams The  answer  to  that  question  will 
greatly  determine  our  Nation's  future 
security,  and  for  that  reason  I  recom- 
mend Genera!  Meyer's  comments  to  the 
Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Uie  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tiir  Peacttime  Aib  Pokce  or  the  Seventies: 
Less  VLotrtrr,  Pewee  People,  More  Tech- 
nology 

I  By  Gen.  John  C.  Meyer) 
As  we  consider  that  Air  Portse  in  a  gen- 
eration of  peace.  It  is  Interesting  to  look  back 
to  the  last  peactlme  year.  The  year  Is  1964, 
and  the  Oross  National  Product  Is  W12  bil- 
lion. The  country  is  ailocaUng  a  lltUe  over 
«  per  cent  of  It  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— tliat'a  one  dollar  in  every  twelve.  The 
.■Mr  Force  Is  receiving  40  cents  out  of  each 
Defense  dollar— «  total  of  (ao  buiion  With 
those  funds,  m'e  have  a  force  of  860.000  In 
uniform — alx>ut  60,000  of  them  right  here  in 
San  Antonio — aiKl  over  330.000  civlil&ns  That 
was    1964   and    twenty   bUilon    1964  doUars. 

It  is  now  eight  years  later — and  •  quarter 
of  the  way  through  flscaJ  year  1872.  We  have 
seen  a  buUd-up  and  then  a  nK>re  than  com- 
pensaUng  decline  In  the  slue  of  our  forcee  We 
have  seen  a  leveling  off  In  the  slae  of  the 
Defense  aiid  Air  Force  budgets.  Although  we 
still  have  over  46,000  offloers  and  airmen  in 
the  San  A.ntonlo  area,  ax>d  close  to  30.000 
civilians,  we  have  witnessed  the  over-all  Air 
Force  being  cut  back  by  100.000  (rifioerE  and 
au-nien,  and  10.000  civilians — not  from  their 
wartime  highs,  but  from  the  peacetime  levels 
of  1964!  And  wliere  Defense  was  getUng  one 
dollar  out  of  every  twelve  in  tlie  1064  QNP, 
it  16  now  getting  one  in  fifteen.  And  where 
the  Air  Force  was  getting  40  cents  out  of 
each  Defense  dollar.  It  l.'^  now  getting  oi.:y 
31  cents. 


Theii,  when  you  look  at  that  31  cents  that 
the  Air  Pore*  gets  from  each  Defense  dollar 
you  find  It  buys  what  23  cents  bought  back 
in  1964.  So  when  you  see  the  1972  Air  Force 
budget  of  $23  billion,  you  find  it  has  the 
purchasing  power  of  $17"  bCUon  In  1964. 

In  that  context,  the  Air  Force  budget  for 
1972  is  down  $3  billion  from  what  our  1964 
peacetime  dollars  bought  in  1964  It  pays  for 
a  smaller  Air  Force  that  is  costing  less  in 
every  measure  except  inflated  dollars.  It  Is 
smaller  In  numbers  of  people  and  In  forces 
The  number  of  active  Air  Force  airplanes  Is 
down  about  one-quarter — from  12Vi  thou- 
sand to  9Vs  thousand  Bomber  squadroris  are 
down  from  78  to  30.  Interceptor  squadrons 
are  down  from  40  to  less  than  a  dozen. 
Fighter  squadrons  are  down  from  79  to  70. 
And,  strategic  airlift  squadrons  are  down 
from  33  to  17. 

And  this  is  before  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  Is  over.  With  these  forces  and  dollar 
levels,  we  are  flying  thousands  of  sorties  m 
Southeast  Asia.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
fulfilling  our  NATO  and  Free  World  com- 
mitments. And.  you  might  very  reasonably 
aslt.  "How  is  tlus  possible?"  and  "How  long 
can  you  continue  to  meet  iiiose  commit- 
ments?" 

The  an-swer  to  the  first  question  is  through 
greater  productivity  Now  It's  true  that  the 
Air  Force  has  set  its  slghu  lower.  The  so- 
called  r»j-war  strategy  has  reduced  the  re- 
quirement for  some  of  our  forces  vls-a-vls 
the  1964  2'j-war  planning  factor. 

But  a  significant  change  in  capability — 
and  an  Increase  in  productivity — lias  con>e 
from  more  advanced  technology.  This  is  clear- 
ly evident  In  our  strategic  deterrent  forces 
Tl>e  1964  mix  of  821  ICBMs  and  78  tKimber 
squiidxons  is  now  1054  ICBMs  and  SC  bomt>er 
squadrons  The  annual  cost  of  these  forcet 
has  dropped  fn'jm  »4^<  billion  in  1964  to  iS. 
blllicin  this  year.  Or.  In  1964  dollars  w^e 
down  to  $2</a  billion — about  half  the  1964 
cost 

At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  ready 
warheads  available  on  Air  Force  aircraft  and 
missiles  is  75  percent  of  the  1964  level  and 
climbing.  Tills  Increased  produclUity  is  at- 
tributed to  a  different  balance  of  aircraft  and 
missiles,  and  t-o  the  employment  of  multiple 
reentry  vehicle  technology  on  the  Minute- 
man  in. 

For  the  neaf  future,  we  ■all!  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  convert  advanced  technology  into 
Increased  strategic  capability.  More  of  our 
ICBM  silos  will  contain  Minute  man  Ills  and 
our  manned  bombers— the  B-SSe  t^Tiri  the 
FB-llls — will  get  a  new  air-to-ground  mis- 
sile with  a  nuclear  warhead:  the  SBIAM.  A 
B-52  can  carry  20  of  these  rock.et-f>owered 
missiles  In  addition  to  its  gravity  drop  weap- 
ons, and  an  FB-lll  can  carry  six. 

Tot  the  more  distant  future  we  are  in- 
venting now  In  the  development  of  the  B-1 
bomber.  It  should  be  coming  along  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  decade  to  replace  the  B- 
525  It  too  will  carry  the  same  missiles — the 
SR.^Ms— but  It  will  carr>-  as  many  as  32.  Tet. 
the  B-1  will  only  be  »>,  the  size  of  the  B-5a. 
And.  as  seen  by  radar,  it  wi:i  be  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  size  of  a  B  52 — a  key  factor 
In  penetratir^g  Improved  defenses 

TTils  means  further  Incresses  In  the  "pro- 
ductivity" of  our  strategic  systems  through 
this  decade  and  Into  the  1986s  Now.  the  la.st 
time  I  said  that,  I  was  interrupted  and  asked. 
"If  these  systems  are  getting  more  produc- 
tive or  eSectlve,  why  not  conoentrite  on  Just 
one— missiles  or  bombers?  '  It  takes  me  about 
one  minute  to  answer  that.  It  goes  something 
like  this  : 

The  reason  we  have  these  forces  Is  »o{  be- 
cause we  look  forward  to  fighting  a  war  with 
them— but  Just  tbe  opposite.  These  nussilet 
and  bccnbers  are  deterrent  forces— we  have 
them  to  keep  an  enemy  from  attacking  ua. 
This  meAns  that  any  enemy  looking  at  the 
United  States  must  see  an  array  of  forces 
that  he  cannot  hope  to  destroy. 
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In  order  for  him  to  see  that  picture,  clearly 
and  unmistakably,  we  have  to  have  a  diver- 
sity o{  forces  that  cannot  be  destroyed  In  a 
surprise  attack.  Aod  that  U  what  the  com- 
bination of  missiles — both  land-ba^ed  and 
sea-based— and  bombers  gives  us. 

The  coTnbinatlon  of  missiles  and  bombers 
assures  that  any  mass  attack  on  one  element 
of  these  forces  will  give  sufficient  warning 
to  the  others.  And  by  "sufflclent",  I  mean 
enough  time  to  launch  a  really  massive  re- 
action. That  Is  why  our  Triad  of  strategic 
forces  Is  an  effective  nuclear  deterrent  Each 
has  lu  own  unique  capability  for  the  percent 
ready,  positive  control,  relative  survivability, 
and  type  of  Soviet  Defense  required.  For 
surprise  attack  against  any  one  — or  two.  the 
attacker  must  anticipate  swallowing  the  full 
weight  of  another  And  that  Is  also  why  we 
cannot  afford  to  rely  on  any  one  strategic 
system — or  even  two 

Our  Oeneral  Purpose  or  tactical  forces 
have  also  fared  quite  well  These,  of  course, 
are  the  forces  that  expanded  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
number  of  flghters  climbed  from  2.200  In 
1964.  t«  a  peak  of  over  3.10O  and  back  down 
to  2  500  In  this  buUd-up  and  draw-down 
we  have  been  able  to  phase  out  older  aircraft 
As  a  result,  we  are  now  headed  for  70  squad- 
rons of  modern  tactical  flghters  P-48.  A  7s. 
P-llls  and  later  the  A-X  for  close  air  sup- 
port. 

Here  again,  these  aircraft  are  more  pro- 
ductive than  their  predecessors  They  can 
carry  more  and  they  can  carry  It  farther 
The  A-7  can  be  loaded  with  over  seven  tons 
of  bombs  whereas  the  F-lOO  can  barely  carry 
two  And.  the  pilot  In  an  A  7  can  deliver 
those  weapoi\A  with  greater  precision.  The 
same  sort  of  comparison  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  Fill  and  the  F-105 — except  the 
advantages  In  range,  payload  and  all  weather 
capability  are  even  greater  And.  of  course. 
the  P-4  has  great  versatility  for  attack  and 
air  superiority  missions 

In  addition  to  having  each  aircraft  able 
to  carry  more,  to  greater  distances,  we  also 
have  smarter  weapons  By  that  I  mean  weap- 
ons that  are  able  to  help  themselves  get  to 
the  target  after  they  have  t)een  dropped  or 
launched 

Several  of  these  smart  weapons  have  proven 
themselves  In  Southeast  Asia  These  are  the 
antl-radlatlon  missiles  that  home  on  the 
radar  signals  of  enemy  aurface-to-alr  missile 
sites,  and  LASER  guided  Ijombs  The  LASER 
bombs  home  on  targets  that  are  pinpointed 
by  a  pencU-llke  beam  of  a  LASER  that  can 
h«  either  airborne  or  hand  held  on  the 
ground  The  virtue  of  these  smart  bombs  is 
that  fewer  sorties  and  fewer  weapons  are 
needed  to  knock  out  troublesome  targets. 
Again,  we  are  using  technology  to  get  greater 
productivity. 

And  Just  as  was  the  case  with  strategic 
weapons,  we  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
convert  advanced  technology  into  greater 
tactical  capabilities.  We  expect  to  lncrea«e 
our  st&ble  of  smart  bombs  and  apon  we  will 
field  the  rocket-powered  MaverfCk  missile. 
The  Maverick  la  Just  completing  its  develop- 
ment flight  tests  and  has  demonstrated  that 
U  can  hit  just  about  anything  It  can  see — 
moving,  or  not.  With  this  500-pound  missile, 
a  pilot  can  zap  a  tank  from  several  miles  out. 

But  there's  one  case  where  we  are  going  to 
need  advanced  technology  Just  to  stay  in  the 
t>all  game — and  that's  air  superiority.  When 
one  of  our  P-4«  tangles  with  a  Sovlet-bullt 
MIO-21.  It's  something  of  a  stand -off.  We 
have  the  advantage  at  lower  altitudes  but  It 
starts  to  fade  at  higher  airspoeds  and 
altitudes.  We  can  Improve  ttvs  F-4  by 
changing  its  wing  form — and  we're  doing  that 
by  puttlnf  on  leading  edg*  slats.  But  for  th« 
long  pull,  v«  know  we  will  D«ed  a  new  alr- 
craXt. 

That's   why   we   are  Investing   In   the   ds- 


velopment  of  the  P-15  The  design  of  this  new 
fighter  is  able  to  take  advantage  of  all  of 
our  acctmiulated  technology.  As  a  result, 
where  alr-to-alr  combat  takes  place.  It  will 
out-cUmb,  out-maneuver  and  out-accelerat« 
a  MIO  a:,  a  Mia-23,  or  any  kind  of  MIO 
you  might  find  In  the  next  decade. 

Throughout  my  remarks  I  have  been 
describing  now  the  Air  Force  Is  able  to  do 
more  this  year  than  it  was  able  to  do  in  the 
last  {peacetime  year  I  have  pointed  out  that 
although  we  have  about  3  billion  fewer  1964 
dollars  in  fiscal  year  1972.  we  have  been  able 
to  maintain  our  strategic  deterrent  and  our 
general  purpose  forces  And  the  reason — at 
least  one  very  good  reason — has  been  In- 
creased productivity  achieved  through  the 
application  of  advanced  technology. 

Now,  technology  Is  something  like  farming: 
you  plow  the  land  and  plant  the  seeds;  you 
water.  we*d,  and  fertilize:  and  then.  If  the 
elements  are  good  to  you.  you  harvest  a  crop 
and  get  '.t  to  market.  But  there  Is  a  lot  of 
time  and  uncertainty  between  plowing  and 
seeding,  and  harvesting  and  marketing  The 
technology  I  have  been  talking  abo\it  is  the 
harvest  from  some  dlfflcult  plowing  back  In 
the  sixties  and  some  hard  to  come  by  seeds. 

In  1964,  we  invested  $S  6  billion  In  tech- 
nology I-.  supported  work  In  rocket  engines 
and  advanced  reentry  vehicles  It  paid  for 
new  Jet-engine  developments  and  experi- 
mental work  on  LASERs.  low  light  level  TV. 
and  life  support  systems.  TTiat.  and  other 
money  Invested  In  the  past,  paid  for  the  tech- 
nology that  Is — or  will  be — going  into 
Mlnuteman  III.  the  SRAM,  the  new  B  1 
l>omber.  the  smart  bombs  and  the  F  15  And 
that  Is  wny  we  are  able  to  continue  to  deter 
an  attack  on  this  country  and  meet  our 
worldwide  commitments 

But  the  other  question  I  ve  been  a&ked 
was.  'How  long  will  we  be  able  to  do  more 
for  less?  "  And  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
In  today  s  technology  programs — the  ones 
that  will  begin  to  pay  off  lu  five,  or  ten.  or 
fifteen  years 

You  might  reason  that  because  our  earlier 
programs  provided  the  technology  we  needed, 
so  win  current  programs  But  when  you  look 
at  the  R&D  program  today — and  compare  U 
to  1964.  In  1964  dollars  you  find  It,  too.  Is 
down  40  per  cent  Por  every  dollar  used  to 
buy  technology  In  1964,  there  Is  only  60  cents 
this  year 

This  casta  a  cloud  over  the  future  that 
Is  made  darker  by  growing  Soviet  efforts 
to  achieve  technological  breakthroughs  Al- 
though relating  .Soviet  technology  efforts  \ai 
our  own  is  difficult  in  a  quantitative  sense, 
one  thinat  Is  sure:  their  effort  has  been 
Increasing  while  ours  has  been  decreasing. 
And  when  you  consider  what  they  have  been 
able  to  dc  In  the  past — starting  with  Sputnik 
in  1957,  and  moving  through  a  decade  of  a 
new  flghWr  plane  every  year-and-a-half,  or 
so;  and  naw  with  new  ICBM  capabilities  and 
a  new  supersonic  long-range  bomber — you 
get  a  rather  omlnovis  feeling. 

Por  sure,  you  don't  dare  let  your  tech- 
nology g-jard  down  You  try  to  get  more 
dollars  for  technology  and  you  try  to  get 
more  technology  out  of  each  dollar. 

Right  now.  we  are  doing  both  Ovir  tech- 
ru)logy  budget  Is  7  per  cent  larger  than  last 
year's  and  that  oould  mark  a  reversal  In  the 
downward  trend  we  have  had  since  1964 
Mind  you.  It's  still  only  60  cents  on  every 
1964  technology  dollar,  but  that's  more  than 
It  was  last  year. 

Then  too.  we  are  managing  those  dollars 
more  effectively.  One  result  is  approved  de- 
velopnient  programs  on  our  most  needed 
new  systems :  the  B- 1  bomber,  the  A-X,  the 
F-IS  air  superiority  fighter.  Mlnuteman  Im- 
provements and  the  Alrtwrne  Warning  and 
Control  System— AW  ACS,  And.  we  are  very 
c&reful  about  the  management  of  those  pro- 
grams As  an  example,  both  the  B-1  and 
the    F   15    must    demonstrate    development 


milestones  before  they  can  move  to  the 
next  phase.  One  milestone  Is  performance  In 
flight — before  going  Into  production. 

Another  result  Is  that  our  laboratories 
concentrate  on  the  projects  that  offer  the 
greatest  promise  As  dollar  levels  decreased, 
and  purchasing  jxjwer  declined  even  faster,  we 
became  more  selective.  We  still  pursue  In- 
novations In  materials,  propulsion  and  flight 
dynamics:  but  we  don't  pursue  as  many  as  we 
did.  nor  do  we  follow  as  many  parallel  paths. 

This  has  been  neces.sary  and  t.:)  some  ex- 
tent, beneficial  But  I  would  hasten  to  add 
that  a  parsimonious  technology  program  ran 
be  self-defeating  The  project  yo-.i  defer  or 
cancel,  can  be  the  one  you  needed  most  \nA 
you  cannot  be  sure  which  will  be  surce.'s.'ies 
and  which  will  be  failures  It  s  like  the  cor- 
poration president  who  knew  he  was  wa-stlng 
half  of  the  money  he  spent  on  advertising — 
he  Just  couldn't   tell   which   half   It   was 

But.  at  least  as  far  as  we  can  '-ell,  we  are 
buying  the  technology  we  need  And,  we  are 
reversing  the  downward  trend  In  the  money 
we  had  for  this  Important  work. 

What  all  this  means  Is  that  peacetime  Air 
Force  of  the  70b  will  be  smaller  but  more 
effective  than  the  peacetlmt  Air  Force  of  1964. 
It  will  take  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  GNP 
and  spend  It  with  greater  care  It  will  have 
fewer  people  in  uniform,  but  they  will  be 
more  productive  It  will  have  mere  missiles 
and  fewer  aircraft,  but  each  will  be  able  to  do 
more  And  this  can  be  true  because  we  are 
able  to  harvest  the  benefits  of  our  earlier  In- 
vestments In  technology. 

At  the  same  time.  I  would  end  on  a  note 
of  caution  As  we  move  toward  the  more  pro- 
ductive Air  Force  that  I  have  described  to- 
night, we  cannot  neglect  the  importance  of 
sheer  numbers  of  men  and  machines — espe- 
cially In  the  context  of  Soviet  military  ex- 
pan-sion  The  best  flghter  In  the  world,  with 
the  best  flghter  pilot  In  the  world  won't  give 
us  air  superiority  unless  we  have  enough,  of 
them—  where  we  need  them  Neither  will  the 
most  advanced  bomber  deter  an  attack  If  we 
don  t  have  enough  of  them.  And  the  same 
goes  for  all  of  our  other  weapons  and  the 
people  to  op>erate  them. 

So  as  we  liTok  out  Into  the  next  decade — 
Indeed,  into  the  next  budget— we  must  be 
alert  to  the  .ianger  of  cutting  our  forces  too 
thm  To  err  on  the  short  side  of  men  and 
machines  for  today's  Air  Force  can  be  every 
bit  as  disastrous  as  foregoing  the  tech- 
nology for  tomorrow's.  For  that  very  Impor- 
tant reason,  I  hope  you  all  Join  me  In  sharing 
the  concern  of  the  Admlnlstratloa  over  fur- 
ther reductions  In  our  Armed  Forces  When 
we  all  recognize  that  our  current  Air  Force 
budget  Is  $3  billion  less  in  purchasing  power 
than  the  peacetime  year  of  1964.  I  think  we 
can  all  appreciate  the  danger  And  where  the 
price  of  liberty  Is  oft -quoted  as  eternal 
vigilance.  I  would  point  out  that  It  also  has 
a  price  tag  In  men.  machines  and  money — 
and  with  the  world  as  It  Is.  it  Is  a  price  we 
Americans  dare  not  fall  to  pay. 


CORN  PRICES 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Preslden:,  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  and  a 
similar  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

US    SiNATX. 

Washington,  DC,  October  15,  1971. 
The  PmteiDEifT. 
The  White  House. 

Mt  Dkai  Mk.  PkzsiDKirr;  I  am  writing  you 
to  urge  that  Immediats  action  b«  t*k«n  by 
the  Administration  to  Increase  the  loan  rat* 
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on  com  and  feed  grains.  The  cornbelt  farm- 
ers are  facing  a  bleak  slttiatlon.  About  four 
months  ago  the  price  of  corn  In  Nebraska  was 
around   •!  30    Today   It   Is  90*   or  93*. 

A  mistake  was  made  In  fixing  the  com  acre- 
age as  high  as  It  was  fixed  last  spring  I  am 
not  unaware  that  there  was  real  danger  that 
the  corn  blight  might  have  been  a  very  major 
factor  In  cutting  down  the  yield  I  am  also 
aware  that  consideration  had  to  be  given  to 
the  possibility  that  weather  might  adversely 
affect  the  yield. 

The  steps  being  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  In  reference  to  the  corn  pro- 
gram for  next  year  will  be  helpful  These 
st^ps  should  be  helpful  factors  in  securing 
a  better  price  for  com.  They  will  not  ma- 
terially help  the  situation  now  Farmers  can- 
not take  a  reduction  In  prices  such  as  has 
been  experienced  In  reference  to  corn  with- 
out dire  consequences  All  other  segments 
of  our  economy  are  talking  about  and  look- 
ing forward  to  their  Increases.  In  this  In- 
stance w^lth  the  farmers.  It  la  not  even 
holding  pre-existing  levels  It  Is  a  decided 
deduction. 

The  1970  Agricultural  Act  does  carry  some 
provisions  tor  more  decisionmaking  by  the 
Individual  fanner  which  Is  very  deslrlous 
from  the  standpoint  of  many  The  fact  re- 
mains that  aside  from  Its  research,  educa- 
tional and  conservation  programs,  the  basic 
function  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  to  raise  farm  prices  If  there  were  not  a 
need  for  raising  farm  prices,  we  wouldn't 
need  so  much  governmeait  devoted  to  agri- 
culture We  face  an  unusual  situation 
caused  by  an  over-planting  and  an  unex- 
pected bountiful  crop  running  perhaps  25 
percent   in  excess  of   last   year's  cxop. 

The  dock  strike  has  been  disastrous  for 
agriculture.  The  refusal  of  the  longshore- 
men to  handle  the  grain  and  place  It  on  the 
ships  has  very  materially  depressed  grain 
prices  It  has  cost  the  farmers  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  I  commend  you  for  In- 
voking the  Taft-Hartley  law,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  his 
strong  defense  of  agriculture  In  regiuni  to 
these  strikes. 

The  situation  calls  for  action  I  urge  that 
action  and  that  the  loan  rat*  on  corn  and 
feed  grains  be  substantially  raised  I  am 
sending  a  almilar  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

^Ith  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Respectfully  yours. 

Caki.   T.    Cxtbtis, 

V.S.  Senator. 


ADDITIONAL  DEATHS  OP  ALABAM- 
IAN8  IN  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  1  have 
placed  In  the  Record  the  names  of  1.129 
Alabama  servicemen  who  were  listed  as 
casualties  of  the  Vietnam  war  through 
June  30,  1971.  In  the  period  of  July  1 
through  Septemt)er  30.  1971.  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  Defense  has  notified  10  more 
Alabama  families  of  tlie  death  of  loved 
ones  in  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  ca-sualties  to  1.139 

I  wish  to  place  the  names  of  these 
heroic  Alabamians  in  the  permanent 
archives  of  the  Nation,  paying  tribute  to 
them,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Alabama, 
for  their  heroism  and  patriotism.  May 
the  time  not  be  distant  when  tliere  'will 
be  no  occasion  for  more  of  these  tliese 
tragic  lists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  names  of  the 
next  of  kin  of  these  10  Alabamians. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
LrsT  or  Casualtces  XncctMtD  by  U.S.  Miu- 

TARY  Personnel  From  thb  Stati  or  A)la- 

BAMA    IN    CONNEITION    WrTH    THE    CONri-ICT 

IN   Vietnam.  July    1.   1971,   Throl'CH   Sep- 
tember   30,    1971 

ARMY 

SSO  Ronald  H  HaU.  husband  of  Mrs.  Bon- 
nie D.  Hall,  1327  10th  Street,  Southeast,  Cull- 
man,   35055. 

SSO  Willie  James,  Jr  .  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
WUUe  James.  Sr..  508  SummervlUe  Street, 
Mobile.     36617, 

SSO  Robert  L.  Morganflash.  husband  of 
Mrs  Olene  R  Morganflash,  2200A  7lh  Ave- 
nue,   Huntsville,    36910 

ILT  Gary  P  Tomllnson,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Suzanne  B.  Tomllnson,  509  4th  Street, 
Southwest,    Birmingham.    35211. 

8P5  Robert  T  Nelson,  son  of  Mrs  De- 
lores  M  Stanley,  1002  Arnold  Drive.  Madison 
37758. 

8P4  Lynn  M  Morgan,  son  of  Mrs.  Barry  B 
Morgan.  Jr..  Room  8,  Palmar  House.  Chick- 
asaw,   36611. 

SSO  Leagrant  Badgett.  husband  of  Mrs. 
Joy  D.  Badgett.  Route  2.  Box  24,  Piedmont, 
36372. 

WOl  Steven  R.  Hanson,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Elinor  R  Hanson.  116  North  Rot>erta  Ave- 
nue.   Dothan,    36301. 

SP4  Randall  K.  Clements,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Hansel  E  Clements.  Route  1.  Box  61, 
Oadsden.    35201. 

AIR    roRCi 

SOT  Gilbert  Ledger  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Mack  M  Ledger.  6005  Georgia  Road,  South, 
Blmilugham,    31512. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MATHIAS 
ON  PHASE  n  ECONOMIC  PRO- 
POSALS 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  President  announced  his  goals 
and  plans  for  phase  II  of  his  new  eco- 
nomic policy.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  hope 
that  these  policies  achieve  prosperity 
without  war  and  without  inflation,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  To  a  very  large 
extent,  however,  the  success  of  these  poli- 
cies depends  upon  the  speedy  approval 
by  Congress  oi'  legislation  recommended 
by  the  President  and  providing  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Investment  tax  credit, 
repeal  of  the  auto  excise  tax,  and  accel- 
eration of  the  standard  personal  income 
tax  exemption. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  has  already 
given  its  approval  to  these  measures.  The 
proposed  legislation  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance,  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long  i  is  the  chairman.  On  Wednes- 
day, I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  lae- 
fore  tliat  committee,  and  I  hope  my  re- 
marks might  be  of  Interest  to  Senators 
and  to  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
statement  I  prepared  for  the  Finance 
Committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Ckarlks  McC 
Mathlas,  Jr, 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee.   It    Is    always    a    pleasure    to    appe«r 


before  this  distinguished  Committee  which 
has  so  many  vital  responsibilities  affecting 
the  aspirations  and  the  means  of  every 
American  I  consider  myself  particularly  for- 
tunate to  speak  to  you  at  this  time  when 
you  are  considering  legislation  which  is 
a  key  element  of  an  economic  package  per- 
haps more  far-reaching  and  ambitious  in 
both  Its  goals  and  consequences  than  any 
series  of  economic  proposals  put  forward  by 
the  Executive  Branch  in  the  last  genera- 
tion. 

Por  this  reason.  I  wovild  like  to  set  forth 
very  briefly  for  your  consideration  my  views 
concerning,  first,  the  goal*  we  should  strive 
to  achieve,  second,  the  problems  cvirrently 
facing  our  economy,  arid  third,  the  steps 
necessary  to  surmount  these  problems  and 
achieve  our  goals 

Mr.  Chairman.  America  Is  today  the  rich- 
est nation  on  this  planet  and  the  richest 
nation  In  the  hlstorj-  of  our  civUlzatlon,  But, 
as  the  Bible  says.  "Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone  "  Man  needs  a  sense  of  ptir- 
pose.  a  higher  meaning  In  his  life,  a  feel- 
l:ig  of  community  with  his  fellow  citizens 
and  a  fundamental  belief  in  the  Justice  and 
fairness  of  the  economic,  political,  and  so- 
cial  Institutions   which  surround   him 

In  structuring  economic  programs  In  these 
times  of  relative  hardship  we  must  strive  to 
meet,  not  only  the  needs  of  the  theorists' 
"economic  man,"  but  these  more  funda- 
mental needs  of  the  whole  man. 

Given  this  most  fundamental  goal,  1  be- 
lieve the  President  has  quite  succinctly 
stated  a  second  goal  That  Is.  the  achieve- 
ment of  balanced  and  widespread  prosperity 
without  war  and  without  InflAtlon  Prosper- 
ity alone  can  be  neither  equitable  nor  J-ast, 
nor  can  it  respond  to  the  deeper  needs  of 
mankind.  If  it  Is  bought  at  the  expanse  of 
your^g  soldiers  dying  in  a  far-off  land  or  at 
the  expense  of  elderly  and  retired  persons 
whose  fi^xed  income  is  sapjjed  by  runaway  In- 
flation, 

The  goal  of  prosperity  without  war  and 
without  Infiation  can  only  be  achieved  If 
we  remain  fully  cognizant  of  our  Interna- 
tional resfionsibllitles  We  have  been  re- 
minded In  recent  months  by  many,  many 
citizens  that  we  live  on  "spaceship  earth  ". 
This  catch-phrase  makes  vivid  the  fact  that 
we  are  Inevitably  affected  by  the  actions — 
concerning  the  envlronnaent .  concerning 
p>eace.  concerning  the  worth  of  our  culture, 
and  concerning  the  productivity  of  our  eco- 
nomic system — of  peoples  on  every  con- 
tinent of  this  planet.  Therefore.  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  third  major  goal  must  be  th« 
achievement  of  international  economic  har- 
mony and  progress.  In  this  line  I  heartily 
endorse  the  President's  efforu  to  achieve 
fair  and  free  trade. 

Given  these  goals,  let  me  now  mention  a 
number  of  major  problems  which  are  cur- 
rently confrcHittng  our  economy  Flrpt.  there 
la  unacoeptably  high  unemployment 
throughout  America,  now  at  6  per  cent  o! 
the  potential  working  force  Secondly,  there 
is  an  unacceptably  high  rate  of  Inflation 
Third,  there  Is  a  depresslngly  low  trade  bal- 
ance, or  Imbalance  Fourth,  there  is  s  grow- 
ing obsolescence  of  the  industrial  equipment 
being  U8«d  in  many  of  our  major  Industrie* 
Filth,  there  Is.  on  the  surface,  a  decreasing 
competitiveness  of  many  American  goods  m 
foreign  markets  and.  Indeed,  in  our  own 
domestic  market.  Sixth,  as  a  result  of  se\- 
eraJ  of  the  above  factors,  American  Industry 
and  labor  are  not  working  at  their  full  ca- 
pacity and  American  productivity  Is  not  in- 
creasing as  rapidly  as  we  would  want  or  as 
rapidly  as  history  would  suggest  we  should 
exp>ect.  Seventh,  as  the  President  continues 
to  wind  down  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  de- 
crease our  military  comm.itments  abro«d  we 
are  faced  with  a  growing  need  for  economic 
conversion  of    our   industries  from  military 
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lo  clvlliiui  production.  Eighth,  we  see  around 
us  a  loas  uf  pride  by  many  American  work- 
men, a  Dense  of  aie«iQlngieasneaa  in  their 
loU.  and  a  questioning  of  the  b&slc  values 
inherent  in  our  aysieni  ol  pro<luctU>ii 

Tiiase  are  some  of  the  major  problems 
which  I  tjellevo  all  of  us  must  lulclrtss  our- 
selves lo  lu  the  coming  weelts.  Let  me  uow 
discuss  some  proposals  to  alleviate  these 
problems.  Plrat.  the  Job  development  credit. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  strongly  believe  that  a  mod- 
erate Job  development  credit,  or  investment 
tax  credit  as  It  is  also  called,  could  help  In 
meeting  each  of  the  problems  I  have  men- 
tioned if  It  Is  coupled  with  the  type  of  brofid- 
based  economic  program  sugge.sted  by  the 
President  and  perhaps  Including  some  pro- 
posals put  forward  by  the  members  of  the 
coinjiUtt«e. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  Introduced 
Into  the  Senate  on  July  7  of  Uil.s  year  S  2225. 
which  would  restore  the  7  "  Investment  tax 
credit.  Some  details  o>f  my  bill  differ  from 
the  provisions  of  the  measures  sent  to  us 
by  the  House,  but  the  fundamental  thrust 
of  the  bills  La  Identical  and  I  would  strongly 
urge  this  commltt-ee  to  endorse  and  report 
favorably  on  the  provlalonii  of  the  House  bill 
Involving  the  Investinent  tax  credit  I  believe 
this  credit  will  encourage  American  Industry 
to  overcome  the  creeping  obsolescence  In 
American  productive  equipment  I  believe 
the  credit  aJs*,)  will  help  increase  American 
productivity,  make  our  products  more  com- 
{jetltlvc  at  home  and  abroad,  create  new  Jobs, 
improve  our  balance  of  payment.s  and  aid 
lndu.strles  in  converting  from  mlUuiry  to 
civilian  production  As  It  helps  accomplish 
these  goals,  then  I  believe  the  credit  will 
also  help  give  the  American  worker  more 
pride  In  his  dally  toll  and  more  confidence 
In  the  fundamental  soundness  of  our  eco- 
nomic system 

I  know  th.U  some  have  expressed  doubts 
about  the  efTertlveness  orf  Job  development 
credit  For  this  reason.  I  went  to  a  number 
of  the  economic  leaders  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land and  discussed  with  them  very  seriously 
and  In  great  depth  whether  a  credit  at  this 
time  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  Mary- 
landers.  Their  response  was  almost,  unani- 
mously positive 

Morcdver.  the  fact.s  show  clearly  the  need 
for  and  the  worth  of  the  Job  development 
credit  American  Investment  in  new  machin- 
ery and  equipment  has  been  iraggtng  badly  In 
recent  rrnwiths  Last  year,  expenditures  for 
new  equlprment  were  abnormally  low  This 
year,  the  latest  survey  Indicates  expenditures  I 
will  rise  by  only  two  per  cent  Thin  meana  ' 
that.  In  terms  of  real  doIUrs.  expendl txtres 
for  new  equipment  this  year  will  >)e  less  than 
expenditures  last  year 

America  cannot  expect  a  rapid  rate  of 
economic  jirrowih  If  It  continues  to  decrease 
expenditures  In  new  and  Improved  equlpr- 
ment 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  con- 
tains Information  which  shows  very  dramat- 
ically that,  since  I960,  domestic  new  orders 
for  machine  tool.s  have  decreased  strikingly 
every  time  we  have  not  had  a  Job  develop- 
ment credit  On  the  other  hand  new  irrders 
have  risen  sharply  during  periods  when  we 
have  had  the  credit  What  has  been  true 
In  the  p«.st  *ni  I  feel  rem.iln  true  for  the 
future 

The  question  might  arise  "If  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  is  so  good  why  wa«  H 
repealed  In  19«9?"  One  reason.  I  think  was 
the  widespread  belief  In  the  spring  of  1909 
that  Investment  in  new  equipment  was  al- 
ready very  high  and  was  about  to  soar  even 
higher  But  the  economic  situation  today  Is 
very  different  than  the  situation  In  \9m 
Then  Investment  In  new  equipment  was  very 
high,  now  It  I)  ve'y  low  Then  we  were  in  a 
business  boom,  now  we  are  experiencing  an 
economic  slowdown  While  the  repeal  of  the 
tax  credit  may  have  seemed  wise  In  1969.  I 
lielleve  restoration  of  the  credit  is  imperative 
today. 


For  all  these  rea.sons.  T  have  no  hesitation 
whatsoever  In  supporting  the  measure  whlcb 
I  iir.roduned  in  legislative  form  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  July,  which  the  President  recommend- 
ed to  the  nation  lu  his  message  of  August  15. 
and  whlc.i  the  Huuse  has  agreed  to  and  has 
sent  over  to  tins  committee  for  lis  consid- 
eration. 

Beyond  this  one  measure,  though,  there 
are  a  nuinber  of  other  steps  which  I  l)elieve 
should  be  taken  First.  I  hope  that  we  In  the 
.Senate  can  give  speedy  approval  to  the  bills 
now  before  thi.s  committee  Isivolvtng  accel- 
eration 01  the  standard  personal  InconM  tax 
exemptions  and  the  repeal  of  the  auto  excise 
tax  These  mea-surt-.s  would  niean  additional 
money  In  the  pocketbook  of  every  American 
It  would  mean  additional  buvInK  power  for 
all  .Anier  lan.s  ami  addltl<iual  demand  for 
American  products 

Secondly,  I  hope  that  our  country  can  end 
very  s<^)f>n  tlie  10  per  cent  Import  surcharge 
whi.  h  thf  Admlni.stratlon  believed  was  ne<-- 
essary  to  impoee  as  a  bargaining  uk)1  for  the 
current  monetary  negotiatlouR 

Third.  I  hope  we  can  give  Increasing  em- 
phasis to  economic  conversion  In  the  months 
ahead  Tc  thi.s  end  I  have  Introduced  a  hill. 
8.  1191,  which  would  pnvlde  aid  for  re- 
training workers,  and  for  helping  oonimvml- 
tles  alTe<'-,ed  by  conversion,  and  would  re- 
quire industries  to  prepare  plana  for  a 
smooth  transition  frum  military  production. 
This  bill  Is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
merce  Committee. 

Fourth.  I  believe  the  U.S.  should  Issue  a 
call  during  the  coming  months  for  an  In- 
ternational conference  on  trade  which  would 
follow-up  on  the  agreements  of  the  current 
internatUiial  monetary  conference 

Fifth,  we  must  face  up  to  two  of  our  most 
critical  donie.stic  problems-  the  growing  gap 
between  the  reveuuea  and  the  reKponsiblU- 
tles  of  our  state  and  hx-al  governments  and 
the  plight  of  mlUlona  of  Americans  who, 
through  no  fault  of  our  own.  are  not  able  to 
e;irn  an  adequate  income  To  this  end.  I 
hope  that  this  committee  can  soon  report 
favorably  to  the  Senate  the  proposals  it  Us 
now  considering  on  welfare  reform  and  rev- 
enue sharing. 

Mr,  Chairman,  these  are  some  of  my 
thouglita  as  I  have  been  refiectlug  on  uur 
current  economic  situation.  I  want  to  thank 
you  and  the  members  of  this  committee  once 
again  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  and  present  my  views  for  vour  considera- 
tion. 


IS  GENOCIDE  INTERNATIONAL,  OR 
DOMESTIC? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
arKumeii:  hius  been  made  that  the  Sen- 
ate .should  not  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, because  genocide  is  purely  a 
domestic  affair  and  not  subject  to  inter- 
national regulation.  It  1«  not  considered 
proper  to  guarantee  human  right*  by 
treaty 

But  this  argument  la  incorrect.  TTie 
best  example  we  have  of  genocide,  the 
action*  of  Nazi  Germany  during  World 
War  n,  ix  quite  International  in  scope 
Tlie  actions  occurred  from  Prance  to  the 
heartland  of  Russia,  from  Norway  to 
Greece.  And  they  occurred  In  the  midat 
of  the  most  International  war  that  the 
world  txAB  ever  seen  Clearly,  therefore, 
genocide  is  a  proper  concern  for  interna- 
tional remedies,  such  as  treaties. 

There  is  precedent  for  our  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Convention  Tlie  United 
States  is  a  party  to  several  human  rights 
conve.itlt  ns.  one  of  which  l.s  the  Sapple- 
inentary  C'onvention  on  the  .Abolition  of 
Slavery,  If  we  can  be  a  party  to  a  treaty 
which  Is  designed  to  prevent  the  crime  of 


slavery,  then  surely  we  can  be  a  party 
to  a  treaty  which  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  far  worse  crime  of  mass  murder. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  ratify 
tlie  Genocide  Convention  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 

Mrs  SMITH  Mr  President,  a  .vear  ago 
on  October  22,  1970.  Uie  jimior  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  in  a  speech 
deploring  the  trend  toward  slashing 
NASA  budgets  and  the  general  decline 
of  our  interest  in  space  programs,  made 
a  most  InterestinR  revelation  that  is  quite 
pertinent  to  Columbus  Day 

In  his  .speech  to  tlie  American  lasti- 
tute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  in 
Houston,  Tex,,  he  said  among  other 
things , 

The  timorous  and  confused  leadership  we 
are  experlentiiijj  to<1ay  i.s  not  altixfether  dif- 
ferent from  that  experienced  m  the  tumul- 
tuously  changing  Renaissance  and  Baroque 
periods.  Christopher  Columbus  faced  a  sim- 
ilar situation 

A  few  years  ago  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Senate  of  Oenoa  on  Columbus'  audacious 
proposal  for  ocean  exploratli>n  was  discovered 
in  the  library  of  a  Spanish  Monastery  Co- 
lumbus had  appealed  for  help  frtm  his  na- 
tive .Slate  of  Oenoa.  and  the  Senate -in  a 
manner  not  unlike  more  contemporary  leg- 
islative txxlles — app>olnted  a  committee  to 
study  the  protolem. 

A,s  a  legislator  I  am  somewhat  embarrassed 
to  add  that  the  report  was  904  pages  long 
and    It   tried    to   discourage    Columbus    fronn 
his  proposed  vrryage! 

Thi.s  remarkable  document  ended  with  a 
brief  reference  to  one  member  erf  the  com- 
mittee described  as  a  "rash  and  Impetuous 
younkf  engineer"  who  "showed  his  Imma- 
turity and  poor  judgment  by  advocatliig  that 
the  voyage  be  Initiated  Immediately  '  The 
report   went  on : 

"Investigation  proved  him  to  b«  quite  ec- 
centric (he  talks  of  flying  mftchlnea  and 
fancies  himself  an  artist)  .  and  he  was  there- 
fore dismissed  from  the  c<»niinltte«.  He  Is  the 
.son  iTf  a  Florentine  notary,  and  In  case  you 
de.slre  to  contact  him.  his  name  Is  Leonardo 
Da  Vlncl." 

I  find  this  revelation  mast  interesting 
and  fitscinatlng,  I  would  hope  that  an 
appropriate  a«ency  of  tlie  US  Govern- 
ment would  obtain  or  make  a  copy  of  the 
964-pa^e  report  to  study  and  add  to 
whatever  historical  collection  we  have  on 
Christopher  Columbus, 

It  is  in  this  .•spirit  that  I  have  written 
Senator  Oravki.  a.sking  him  whom  I  can 
contact  to  get  more  information  on  this 
intriguinjr  report 


JOHN  BAH-EY'S  25TH  ANNTV'ER.'^ARY 

Mr,  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President.  John 
Ballej's  recent  celebration  of  his  25th 
anniversary  as  chairman  of  the  Connect- 
icut Democratic  Party  has  Deen  the 
source  of  much  news  comment.  A  most 
interesting  article  was  written  by  Don 
Melkle,  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Meikle  is  a  perceptive  political 
writer,  and  his  story  of  John  Baileys  ca- 
reer in  Connecticut's  politics  is  interest- 
ing and  well  worth  reading. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Rccord, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Bah-bt   Rxaches   2S-TCAB    Mark    as 

DEMocaATic  8tat«  Chapman 

(By  Don  Melkle) 

HARTToar — John  Moran  Bailey,  kingmaker, 
power  broker  and  boss,  has  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  politics,  he  has  done  something 
much   more  difficult    He  has  survived. 

Thursday  was  Bailey  s  25th  anniversary  as 
head  of  Connecticut's  Democratic  organiza- 
tion, and  the  66-year-old  chairman  still 
seemed  In  no  Imminent  danger  of  being  put 
out  to  pasture. 

He  Is  not  even  in  danger  of  becoming  an 
institution.  He  still  has  that  indisputable 
proof  of  vitality    enemies. 

Cries  go  up  for  the  t>aldlng  scalp  ol  John 
Bailey,  people  say  he  Isn't  what  he  used  to 
be;  but  there  Is  no  solid  evidence  to  Indi- 
cate that  ho  lE  any  less  Indispensable  than 
he  ever  was  As  long  as  the  liemocrats  who 
need  him  outnumber  the  Democrats  who 
want  to  get  rid  of  him;  as  long  as  Republican 
candidates  campaign  against  him  Instead  of 
their  opponents,  as  long  as  GOP  governors — 
such  as  Thomas  J  Mesklll — respect  him 
enough  to  banish  him  from  Important  nego- 
tiations. Bailey  wUI  continue  to  be  the  chair- 
man. 

"IRISH    MACHIAVELLl" 

Tills  "Irish  MachlavelU"  Is  damned  if  he 
does  and  damned  If  he  doesn't.  If  he  gets  his 
way.  his  enemies  say  he  s  an  arrogant  dicta- 
tor and  demand  he  be  deposed  If  he  falls, 
they  say  he's  inetlectuai  and  .shouid  be  re- 
placed 

But  failure  has  its  rewards  In  politics, 
and  Is  generally  easier  to  survive  than  vic- 
tory. For  Instance.  Bailey  Is  more  secure  now. 
with  a  Republican  in  the  governor's  chair 
than  he  would  have  been  if  Democrat  Emlilo 
Q.  Daddarlo  had  won  the  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion last  year  The  political  axiom  Is  that  it's 
your  allies  who  do  you  iti,  not  your  oppo- 
nents. 

Bailey  has  displayed  a  remarkable  ability 
to  get  along  with  Just  about  everybody.  As 
national  chairman  for  nearly  eight  years,  the 
longest  tenure  of  anyone  In  that  high-mor- 
tality Job  since  Jim  Farley,  Bailey  was  equally 
useful  to  President  John  P,  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  As  state  chairman,  he 
has  served  under  three  Democratic  gover- 
nors. And.  during  his  quarter  century  as 
chalman,  he  has  seen  Connecticut  change 
from  a  basically  Republican  state  which  voted 
for  Thomas  Dewey  while  Harry  Truman  car- 
ried the  country  to  a  basically  Democratic 
state  which  voted  for  Hubert  Humphrey 
while  Richard  Nixon  was  winning. 

TIMES     HAVE    CHANGED 

Times  have  changed,  and  John  Bailey  has 
been  able  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
changes  Next  week  he  will  go  before  the  re- 
convened state  convention  to  try  to  sell  the 
reforms  demanded  by  the  McOovern  Com- 
mission Aa  usual,  his  arguments  will  be 
practical  rather  than  Idealistic  Connecticut 
Democrats,  he  has  already  pointed  out.  face 
the  possibility  of  having  their  delegation  to 
the  1972  uatloixal  convention  challenged  by 
the  Credentials  Committee  unless  the  party 
structure  Is  made  more  accessible  to  the  rank 
and  Ole. 

Bailey  rose  to  power  and  stayed  In  power 
because  he  nuistered  the  rules  of  Connecti- 
cut's relatively  closed  party  system.  Yet  he 
is  now  presiding  over  the  demise  of  that 
system. 

Bailey  has  been  able  to  live  with  more 
than  one  reform  and  lo  charm  more  than 
one  suspicious  reformer  In  1968,  when  the 
Gene  McCarthy  enthusiasm  was  at  Its  height. 
Bailey  was  confronted  by  the  state  chairman 
of  the  McCarthy  campaign,  the  Rev  Joseph 
Duffey.  at  the  state  convention— DufTey  and 
his  troops  wanting  more  national  conven- 
tion delegates  than  the  party  regulars  were 
willing  to  stand  for. 

To  the  uninitiated.  It  looked  like  that 
classic  situation — Mr.  Clean  verstis  Mr,  Dirty. 


But  DufTey  'was  not  too  pure  to  deal  with 
Bailey,  Playwright  Arthur  Miller,  a  delegate 
who  as  a  former  newspaperman  should  have 
known  better,  was  taken  aback  to  discover 
that  Dufley  was  In  the  proverbial  smoke-fllled 
room  at  convention  hall  working  out  the 
problem  with  BaUey, 

This  was  the  new  politics. 

In  that  smoke-filled  r<X)m.  as  in  other 
dealings  with  Bailey.  DufTey  found  himself 
having  to  respect  the  boss.  And  when  he 
emerged,  he  tried  to  convince  his  skeptical 
following  that  John  BaUey  wasn't  so  bad 
after  all. 

In  1970.  Duffey  won  the  first  state-wide 
Demcxxatlc  primary  In  history  and  went  on 
to  lose  the  election  for  U,S,  Senator,  Bailey 
probably  knew  Duffey  couldn't  win,  but  he 
didn't  pull  out  all  the  stops  to  prevent  Duf- 
fey  from  qualifying  for   the  primary. 

ONCE     YOUNG     INSt'RCENT 

It  should  be  remembered  that  every  old 
boss  was  once  a  young  Insurgent  Bailey  Is 
no  exception  to  the  rule  He  was  one  of  the 
early  leaders  of  the  'Young  Democrats  and 
served  as  national  treasurer  of  that  group 
from  1937  to  1941  In  1932,  he  had  become 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee  at  the  age  of  27, 
Not  that  Bailey  could  be  labeled  a  "liberal" 
— or  a  "conservative"  or  anything  else  that 
Implies  adherence  to  an  Idealogy  His  pUhlest 
utterances  are  on  the  subject  of  political 
tactics,  not  public  Issues, 

"You  do  what  you  gotta  do," 
"You   be   where   you   gotta   be   ' 
"You  can't  beat  somebody   with   nobody" 
As  an  oracle.  Bailey  sounds  like  a  Heming- 
way  character    You   wouldn't  guess  he   was 
the  scion  of  an  old  and  well-to-do  Hartford 
family  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School. 
"He  Is  wealth  and  Harvard;  He  Is  the  wards 
and  Hartford."  Wrote  his  biographer.  Joseph 
I.    Llberman.   like   many  others  t)efore   him. 
discovered    when    he    worked    under   Bailey 
several  years  ago  that  the  "mysterious  figure 
of    merciless,    manipulative    genius"    turned 
out  to  be  less  sinister  and  less  fearsome  than 
he  had  seemed  In  the  newspapers 

BaUey  has  to  be  one  of  the  most  mlsuiider- 
stood  people  In  Connecticut  The  popular 
mythology  about  political  bosses  Is  that  they 
go  around  giving  orders  with  the  callousness 
and  authority  of  an  extermination  camp 
superintendent. 

HAS     HIS     OWN     STYLE 

But  Bailey's  style  Is  frequently  marked  by 
an  air  of  helplessne.ss  "What  else  could  1  do." 
he  asks,  blunting  the  Ire  of  the  disappointed 
and  the  disgruntled  by  appealing  to  their 
sympathy.  "I'm  not  blaming  you,  John,"  Is 
the  likely  reply. 

Bailey's  style  Is  more  that  of  obfuscator 
than  dictator.  Attending  a  State  Central 
Committee  meeting  with  newsmen  are  now 
allowed  to  do  is  a  lesson  in  the  Bailey  style 
of  governance  It  looks  like  a  parliamentary 
shambles,  and  It  Is,  But  out  of  that  dis- 
array, out  of  that  stew  of  disagreement, 
Bailey  often  manages  to  create  consensus 

He's  like  the  magician  who  throws  a  deck 
of  cards  in  the  air  and  manages  to  rapier  the 
ace  of   diamonds   before   it   hits   the   floor. 

One  of  the  mo.«t  articulate  of  Bailey- 
watchers,  Joseph  Lyford  of  Fairfield,  who 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  buck  Bailey  and 
win  the  nomination  for  congress-al-large  In 
1958,  describes  him  this  way: 

"He  Is  not  an  organizer  .  .  his  techniques 
are  often  more  Improvised  than  calculated, 
and  he  is  better  at  extricating  himself  from 
trouble  than  In  keeping  out  of  trouble  .  . 
He  herds  the  organization  along  with  an  im- 
precision and  confusion  which  accords  well 
with  a  party  filled  with  cranky,  competing 
Individuals. 

■  It  Is  even  Inaccurate  to  say  that  the  or- 
ganization Is  under'  Bailey:  often  It  Is  the 
other  way  around,  with  iilm  down  below 
somewhere  loolung  at  the  wheels." 


FAHJED  IN  kLECnON  BIO 

Bailey  once  tried  being  a  candidal*  at  well 
as  a  politician  and  it  didn't  work  out  In  1940 
he  ran  for  Judge  of  probate  in  Hartford  and 
he  lost  by  16,000  votes  while  President  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt  carried  the  city  by  more 
than  22.000  It  was  a  showing  that  Bailey  the 
politician  could  hardly  approve  of 

In  1949  Bailey  one*  more  had  dreams  of 
being  an  officer-holder  when  US  Sen  Ray- 
mond Baldwin  resigned,  leaving  the  choice 
of  his  interim  s'jccessor  to  Democratic  Gov, 
Chester  Bowies  But  instead  ol  BaUey,  Bowles 
picked  his  ad  agency  partner,  'WUUam  Ben- 
ton, Bailey  went  out  and  helped  "sell"  the 
Benton    appointment    to    the   party   regulars 

The  rewards  and  the  prestige  of  public  of- 
fice eluded  John  Bailey  Probebiy  he  decided 
long  ago  to  live  with  the  knowledge  that  he 
wotild  always  be  the  bridesmaid,  never  the 
bride. 

Not  that  being  a  bridesmaid  is  no  fun  In 
1960  four  years  after  an  unsuccessftil  at- 
tempt to  put  across  young  John  Kennedy 
as  nominee  for  vice  president  BaUey  found 
himself  In  the  winning  corner  when  Kennedy 
won  the  nomination  for  Preeident  And  then 
the  election.  And  then  came  the  national 
chairmanship  for  Bailey 

Somehow  the  lessons  learned  In  little  old 
Connecticut  proved  useful  on  the  national 
level  Bailey  survived  the  advent  of  Johnson 
and  proved  his  value  to  two  different  Presi- 
dents, a  unique  accomplishment. 

MAN  or  HIS  WORD 

Bailey's  secret  of  survival  is  something 
many  people  have  tried  to  figure  out.  Maybe 
nobody  ever  wUl  figure  It  out  completely. 
but  part  of  it  has  to  do  with  being  a  man 
of  his  word. 

In  the  chaotic  marketplace  of  politics,  a 
man  s  word  Is  often  the  only  valid  currency 
By  all  accounts,  even  those  of  his  enemies 
and  his  victims.  Bailey  does  not  mislead  peo- 
ple He  leaves  that  to  the  candidate*  for  pub- 
lic office  If  he  can  t  or  won't  deliver  some- 
thing— a  Job.  say.  or  a  nomination — he  won't 
lead  you  to  believe  he  can  or  will. 

Bailey's  chairmanship  Is  a  tough  act  to 
follow,  and  what  will  happen  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  when  someone  else  becomes  the 
boss  Is  something  that  many  Democrats  don't 
want    to    think    about 

And  what  would  the  OOP  do  without  John 
Bailey  to  kick  around. 

In  the  meanume,  Uiat  tall,  drooping  figure 
will  contlniie  to  be  a  familiar  sight  In  the 
halls  of  government  There  wUI  be  the  boss, 
alternately  chewing  and  waving  his  cigar, 
pushing  his  glasses  up  on  his  damp  fore- 
head and  letting  them  fall  abruptly  down 
on  his  noee  never,  never  looking  through 
them,  listening  cajoling  and  dealing — and 
enjoying  himself  thoroughly. 


ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr  FANNIN,  Mr.  President,  the  free 
cnterpn.se  system  has  thrived  because  it 
offers  just  rewards  for  F>ersons  who  are 
willing  to  work  hard  and  invest  intelli- 
gently. It  is  a  pragmatic  system  that  has 
made  us  a  wealthy  nation  offering  oppor- 
tunity to  all  who  are  willing  to  seize  it. 

People  invest  their  time  and  money  In 
business  only,  because  they  can  earn 
inore  money.  These  investors  include  the 
very  rich  and  the  not  so  rich  and  the 
average  citizen  who  owns  a  few  shares 
of  stock. 

When  the  opportunity  to  make  money 
through  an  investment  is  taken  away  or 
when  Income  from  investments  is  taxed 
too  high,  then  the  incentive  that  makes 
our  system  work  Is  taken  away.  Entrepre- 
neurs, whether  tliey  be  multimillionaires 
or  the  corner  drugstore  owner,  must  turn 
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a  profit  worthy  of  their  investment  In 
money,  ttme  and  talent. 

It  \s  itiockinK  tluit  the  leaden  of  un- 
ions In  this  Nation  refuse  to  reoognlz* 
how  our  system  works.  They  Insist  that 
■profit"  \b  a  dirty  word. 

Yet  'proflf  Is  the  very  key  to  a  fre« 
enterprise  system. 

Take  away  profit  and  Government 
must  take  over  the  operation  of  all  tlM 
enterprises  that  are  required  by  20th 
century  society.  Once  you  do  this,  then 
there  is  no  longer  any  rationale  for  labor 
unions  either.  In  a  socialistic  system,  tha 
union  ofiQcial  is  a  very  expendable  mid- 
dle man. 

It  is  absolutely  esssential  that  we  have 
a  system  which  encourages  persons  to  in- 
vest and  earn  a  profit. 

Despite  this  fact,  union  spokesmen  are 
conducting  a  campaign  to  vilify  investors 
and  to  penalize  thoee  seeking  prints. 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  this  week,  Andrew  J. 
Blemiller,  director  of  the  department  of 
leglslaUon  for  the  APL-CIO,  said: 

la  our  oplnloc,  be  (Preaideot  Nixon j  haa 
propoaod  »  gl«i>t  raid  on  tb«  Treasury  UiAt 
wouid  transfer  blliions  of  doiLara  ot  badly 
needed  public  funds  lnu>  Ute  prlvat*  veas- 
urlea  of  big  business. 

Thus  we  have  a  union  official  trying  to 
conjure  up  the  picture  of  big  corpora- 
tions hoarding  away  huge  sums  of  capi- 
tal. 

This  is  ridiculous. 

When  corporations  acquire  money  In 
their  treasuries  they  start  looking  for 
ways  to  put  it  to  work  to  earn  more 
money — and  the  way  to  do  that  la  to  in- 
vest in  laam  equipment  and  to  develop 
new  products,  both  of  which  add  much 
needed  Jobs  for  Americans. 

As  it  is  now,  the  United  States  has  a 
taxing  system  that  puts  our  industry  at 
a  tremendous  disadvantage  In  interna- 
tional trade.  That  is  one  big  factor  in  the 
loss  of  American  Jobs. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  President 
Nixon's  program  is  a  well-rounded  ap- 
proach that  is  fair  to  all  segments  of  our 
society — at  least  as  fair  as  any  program 
wiiich  can  be  realistically  carried  out. 

Some  of  the  points  that  should  be  em- 
phasized were  brought  out  in  last  Satur- 
day's Washington  Post  In  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Arch  N.  Booth,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  So  that  my  col- 
leagrues  may  benefit  from  this  presenta- 
tion of  the  business  viewpoint,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  culicle  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoho, 
as  follows: 

A  CRALLn»c«  TO  LABcm  Onion  Leaderbrip- 
Tmatino  Ouh  EcoNOiftc  Troublks:  Busi- 
ness s  ViiirpoiNT 

( By  Arcli  N.  Bootii ) 

So  far.  most  of  the  attacks  on  President 
Nixon's  aew  eoonomic  policy  have  been  clae- 
Blo  eican\pie8  of  an  appeal  to  emotion  and 
prejudice  for  poltttcal  purpoaes  in  tlM  ab- 
aencm  of  factual  support.  George  Meany's 
srtlcie  of  Sept.  31,  in  tlia  Waablngton  Post. 
Ls  a  repreaantaUve  of  tbe  breed.  The  AFL- 
CIO  obviously  hopes  that  by  relnllatlng  the 
tired  old  specte-  of  claaa  conflict,  attention 
may  b«  diT«rted  from  a  rery  real  problem 
Tbe  unbrldlsd  power  ot  a  selflah  and   Irre- 


sponsible labor  establishment.  Never  has  that 
arrogance  been  more  promlnenUy  on  public 
view  than  it  waa  Immediately  following  the 
PTMUIant's  call  for  all  Amancans  to  cooper- 
ate in  anting  ovr  eeooonilc  troubles. 

The  Oeoi-Ke  Meanys  of  tbe  w<orld  must  be- 
lieve tha^  the  money  to  pay  taxes  aprlnga 
Into  belr.g  spontanaously  In  the  Treastiry 
vauiu  Otherwise,  how  could  they  believe 
that  the  way  to  create  more  wealth  for 
everyone  Is  to  cripple  the  wealth-creating 
apparatus  7 

In  this  country,  nearly  al!  Jobs  and  pay 
come  from  business  -  directly  or  Indirectly 
Therefore.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  for  )obe  and  pay  to  be  plentlftil.  it  is 
neceaeary  for  business  to  be  healthy  Ameri- 
can business  today  is  not  well.  Even  orga- 
nized labor  seems  to  grasp  that  Ttie  dis- 
agreement comes  oyer  the  treatment. 

The  demagogues  have  been  demanding 
•  more"  ux  relief  for  Individuals  tlian  for 
business.  The  most  obvious  reply  to  be  made 
is  that  Individuals  are  getting  more  tax  re- 
lief ttian  business.  The  Preside  ut  a  program 
calls  for  a  reduction  In  taxes  paid  by  indi- 
viduals, lacludlng  the  cut  In  the  auto  excise 
tax,  by  $3.3  bUilon  a  year,  and  a  reduction 
In  busloesB  taxee — tiirough  th£  Job  Develop- 
ment Credit — of  •a.T  bUllon.  An  additional 
SlOO  mUlon  for  DISC  would  bring  the  total 
fur  buainasa  to  »a.S  blUlon. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John  B. 
Couually.  dlscti&sed  this  issue  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 8 : 

■"This  quoatl  in  of  btislness  beneflts  versus 
indlTldua.  benefits  must  t>e  put  In  p>erspec- 
tlve;  they  are  not  separable.  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  gain  tbla  perspecUve  than  to 
go  back  to  January  1060.  and  compare  busi- 
ness and  individual  tax  actions  since  thai 
time.  Many  of  us  tend  to  forget  that  Con- 
gress, m  enacting  tbe  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
lOflO,  granted  a  massive  tax  cm  to  middle 
and  low-income  individuals,  while  raising 
taxea  sharply  on  business  corporations  and 
Individuals  In  tbe  top  brackets.  l,et  a  Itxjk 
at  the  record. 

To  be  complete,  the  record  must  include 
the  impact  of  the  Ts«  Reform  Art,  plus  the 
administration's  change  In  depreciation  reg- 
ulations and  the  tax  proposals  of  the  new 
economic  policy  If  the  impact  of  theswi 
nieaaurea  la  spread  over  the  five  years.  19<J9 
tlirougn    .973.  the  result  is  startling; 

•Pederai  Income  tax  paymsuU  of  individ- 
uals will  have  been  reduced  by  almost  $34 
billion  Tax  payments  on  corporate  proflui 
will  have  declined  by  slightly  more  than  Si 
billion." 

In  addition  to  the  effect  of  tliese  tax-rale 
changes,  the  owners  of  American  industry 
are  already  taxed  twice — once  under  the  4S 
per  cent  corjKjrate  profits  tax,  and  again 
when  dividends  are  taxed  as  income. 

And  ur.tU  this  year's  upturn,  pru&ts  as  a 
percentage  of  Qroas  National  Product  were 
the  lowest  since  the  D^resslon  'SOs  As  a 
share  of  the  sales  dollar,  they  were  the  lowest 
In  16  years — about  3c  out  of  each  dollar 

Put  It  all  together  and  It  hardly  sounds 
like  favontlsm  for  buaineas. 

Further  burdening  business  with  an  In- 
creased share  cf  tlie  tax  load  would  obviuus- 
iy  not  induce  allocation  of  its  dinilui.shlng 
akfter-tax  income  fur  modernization,  but 
could  farce  many  businesses  Into  banlu'uptcy. 

A  conur.on  argument  against  tax  credit  for 
new  capital  equipment  is  that  only  73  per 
cent  ot  our  productive  capacity  is  currently 
being  used  That  Is  true  as  lar  as  it  goes,  but 
It  conveniently  Ignores  the  Important  fact 
that  much  of  the  remaining  37  per  cent  Is 
old.  inefficient,  and  far  below  tlie  standard  of 
the  machinery  being  used  by  our  foreign 
competition.  American  bu.slness  can  approach 
the  goal  of  operating  more  nearly  at  100  per 
cent  of  capacity  and  employing  more  people 
if  It  Is  enabled  to  take  the  risks  of  modernl- 
zatlf)n  and  expansion  on  a  basis  comparable 


to    that    of    Its    rivals    for    trade    around    the 
world 

We  have  seen  that  individuals  are  In  fact 
not  recsiviug  worse  treattnent  than  buaiuesK 
under  ttis  President's  program.  Quite  the  re- 
verse. But  the  degree  of  "balance"  between 
the  tax  relief  accorded  to  consumers  and  that 
accorded  to  the  business  sector  Is  not  directly 
relevant,  though  It  may  be  colncldentally  so. 
Tbe  real  question  is  simply:  How  best  to 
stimulate  the  economy?  A  healthy  economy 
will  benefit  both  business  and  the  consiuner 

Putting  still  more  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  consumer  would  be  worth  considering  if 
there  were  some  evidence  that  consiuners 
would  spend  enough  of  It  to  give  the  economy 
the  needed  stimulation.  But  the  evidence  is 
on  the  other  side  Con.sumers  are  currently 
saving  at  near-record  rales — at«ve  8  per  cent 
Additional  money  socked  away  In  the  savings 
accoimts  would  be  of  lltUe  help  In  ending 
the  slump. 

Consumers  are  saving  because  they  are 
scared  With  unemployment  high  and  bu.";!- 
ness  sluggish,  we  all  feel  economically  Inse- 
cure, so  we  save.  Obviously,  If  we  cannot  in- 
duce consumers  to  provide  the  push  toward 
recoverv,  then  we  must  try  to  stimulate 
buslne.s.s 

Incre(i.'«»d  buRlner..«i  activity  should  provide 
jobs  for  the  unemployed  When  unemploy- 
ment drops  consumer  confidence  will  return 
and  ron.sumers  will  spend  again,  further 
stimulating  the  economy 

The  key  to  recovery,  therefore.  Is  business. 
not   the  consumer. 

The  President's  new  economic  policy  doe»i 
not  really  seek  a  "new  tax  break"  for  busi- 
ness, but  merely  a  return  to  the  highly  suc- 
cessful growth-promoting  policies  of  the 
early  "808 

Everyone  beneflts  from  a  healthy  Ameri- 
can economy — bu.siness.  labor,  the  old,  the 
yoting,  the  rich,  and  the  poor  We  as  a  nation 
have  suffered  great  economic  dislocation  due 
to  the  Vietnam  War,  unrestrained  domestic 
spending  at  home,  unfair  trade  practices 
around  the  world  and  a  host  of  other  com- 
plex factors  Tbe  Ores  of  inflation  were  biu-n- 
ing  out  of  control,  and  our  once  proud  trad- 
ing position  has  been  almoet  oompletely 
erased 

It  is  time  for  all  Americans — Including 
organized  labor — to  make  some  sacrlflces 

It  Is  time  for  ua  to  review  tbe  oeslc  prin- 
ciples of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy — atkd  of 
the  free  market  eoonomy. 

It  is  time  for  all  groups  uf  .Americans  to 
co<iperate  for  the  oonunou  good. 

Union  leaders  are  not  only  wrong  In  their 
analysis  of  the  merits  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram, they  are  sadly  out  o<  tune  with  their 
fellow  citizens  One  can  only  lament  the 
guiding  phlloeophy  that  their  public  utter- 
ance's once  more  reveal  "Do  It  our  way,  or  we 
wnn't  plftv  " 

Today's  union  leadership  seems  bent  on 
dividing  Americans  Into  contesting  claasee — 
the  old  union  leader  tactics  of  yesteryear 

But  today's  union  members  deserve  better 
than  that  They  are  full  fledged  participant."; 
In  our  eoonomic  society  And  they  have  more 
to  gain  If  their  leaders  accept  the  President's 
Invitation  to  help  make  Phase  Two  work,  so 
we  can  all  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a 
stable,  prosperous  free  economy. 


THOM.\S  M  STORKE— NOT  AN 
ORDINARY  MAN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
sliould  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
talk  ctbout  a  man.  He  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary man.  nor  were  his  accomphshments 
ordinary  He  lived  a  full  life,  spanning  6 
years  le.ss  than  a  century,  and  his  pasB- 
ing  last  Tuesday.  In  effect,  marks  the  end 
of  an  era  In  the  State  of  CaMfomla,  and 
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in  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara  he  loved  so 
dearly. 

The  name  of  the  man  was  Thomas  M. 
Storke 

Mr.  Storke  was  a  man  of  unu.sual 
talent  and  ability.  A.";  a  graduate  of 
Stanford  University,  he  began  a  journal- 
istic career  as  a  $6  a  week  cub  reporter. 
Three  years  later,  he  harrowed  $2,000 
from  a  druggist  and  bought  his  own  pa- 
per, tiie  small  stniggling  Santa  Barbara 
Daily  Independent,  Sixty-four  years 
later,  Thomas  Storke  went  into  .semire- 
tirement  by  sellinp  hi.s  newspaper,  now 
called  the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press, 
which  liad  lonf  since  become  the  largest 
and  most  tnflufnlial  paper  in  the  county 
And  through  the  years,  the  71  years  of 
his  journalistic  career,  he  establushed 
himself  not  only  as  a  nationally  krwwn 
editor-publisher,  but  al.so  by  receiving 
journalism's  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize 

The  series  of  articles  for  wliich  Mr, 
Storke  received  tlie  Pulitzer  Prize  tells  us 
sometliuig  about  the  man  himself  In  it. 
he  expii.'^ed  the  rlRht-wing  Birch  Socie- 
ty's clandestine  activities  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  area  in  1961  His  editorials  con- 
demned the  society  for  its  organization 
and  methods,  and  challenged  It  t-o  "come 
up  from  underground.  ■  In  response  to 
the  question  why  he  initiated  the  ."eries. 
Mr.  Storke  once  replied: 

Tou  cant  kill  a  rat  with  a  featherduster. 

Another  time  he  said: 

Wbat  I  did  was  not  a  courageous  ges- 
ture ...  It  should  not  be  considered  coura- 
geous to  stand  up  and  defend  wtiat  God  and 
tbe  Constitution  tiave  given  us. 

The  series  also  won  Mr,  Storke  the 
Richard  E,  Lauterbach  Award  from  Har- 
vard University's  Nieman  Foundation, 
and  the  praise  of  Uien  Prtsident  John 
F   Kennedy. 

His  newspaper  was  as  much  his  life  as 
it  was  the  means  through  wliich  he  could 
accomplish  so  much.  Ever  interested  in 
politics,  he  believed  he  could  dp  more  for 
the  people  of  Santa  Barbara  as  an  edi- 
tor than  he  could  as  a  pohtician.  And  al- 
though he  never  sought  pubUc  office,  he 
did  serve  as  a  US.  Senator,  for  a  short 
while,  as  an  Interim  replacement  for  the 
retired  ScnaUir  Mc.Adoo  His  brief  stay 
in  Washington  prompted  the  late  Drew 
Pearson  to  write: 

Senator  Storke  accomplished  more  for  Cal- 
IforiUa  in  eight  weeks  than  most  profes- 
sional politicians  accomplish  In  eight  years 

But  undoubtedly.  Thomas  Storke's 
foremost  accomplishment  was  his  news- 
paper Through  the  years,  he  consistently 
championed  what  he  felt  was  good  for 
Santa  Barbara  and  California,  and 
courageously  oppo.sed  that  which  was 
not.  From  his  crusading  editorials  against 
the  Birch  Society  and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  for  its  involvement  in  Cali- 
fornia politics,  to  those  actively  seeking 
Federal  moneys  and  the  construction  of 
local  water  projects,  Thomas  Storke  con- 
sistently fought  for  what  he  thought  was 
right — for  himself,  his  community,  and 
his  country  He  once  said : 

I  believe  that  the  first  obligation  of  a 
newspaper  editor  Is  to  his  community  . 
that  (he)  better  than  any  single  force,  can 
form  and  develop  character  for  his  c<'mmu- 
nlty  .  .  ,  that  with  few  exoepllons.  this  is  a 
lifetime  Job. 


Known  to  his  friends  as  "T.  M.,"  to 
Californians  as  "Mr.  Santa  Barbara," 
and  familiar  to  all  by  the  forest  ranger 
style  hat  he  always  wore,  Thomas  Storke 
projected  a  tough  exterior  image — but 
those  who  really  knew  him,  knew  him  to 
be  a  warm  and  sensitive  man.  He  was 
capable  of  towering  rages  and  he  ruled 
his  newspaper  in  a  manner  often  de- 
scribed as  "bene.olent  tyranny";  but  he 
was  al5;o  capable  of  a  rare  gentility  and 
softness  and.  as  his  biographer  observed, 
he  could  "charm  the  .scales  off  of  a 
snake  " 

He  liked  people,  and  took  pride  in  the 
friendships  he  established  with  many  in- 
fluential persons.  He  had  a  gut  feeling 
for  wliat  he  felt  was  right,  and  he 
savoured  his  ability  to  express  himself 
forcefully  and  clearly.  There  was  never 
any  question  as  to  what  his  opinions 
were,  on  anything  and  anyone. 

Thomas  M.  Storke  was  not  an  ordinarj' 
man.  He  himself  was  an  era.  and  along 
with  ills  many  accomplishments,  he  :nost 
certainly  will  be  remembered  for  many, 
many  years  to  come 


THE  PRISONER-OF-WAR  ISSUE 

Mr.  HRU6KA  Mr,  President,  the  re- 
cent annual  meeting  of  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prison- 
ers and  Missing  m  Southeast  Asia  has 
again  focused  attention  on  a  subject 
never  far  from  the  minds  of  maiii'  Amer- 
icans: Our  prisoners  of  war  and  missing 
in  action.  Ihe  fact  that  meetmgs  of  the 
league  have  become  regular,  annual  af- 
fairs speaks  eloquently  about  the  nature 
and  extent  of  this  tracedy.  and  about 
the  inhumanity  of  the  enemy  we  face  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

On  September  28  President  Nixon  ad- 
dressed the  league,  as  did  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird,  Both  affirmed  in  very 
strong  terms  their  commitment  to  pro- 
tect the  welfare  of  the  POW's  and  MLA's 
in  whatever  actions  were  being  taken  to 
bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a  close.  As 
the  President  said,  he  has  for  some  time 
■  considered  the  problem  of  obtaining  the 
release  of  our  POW's  and  missing  in  ac- 
tion as  being  one  that  has  Presidential 
priority." 

Following  the  President's  statement, 
Secretary  Laird  added  that — 

As  long  as  Americans  are  held  prisoners  in 
Southeast  Asia,  as  long  as  Americans  missing 
In  action  have  not  t>een  properly  accounted 
for.  our  efforts  must  continue  to  keep  this 
issue  before  the  public  in  our  own  country 
and  In  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  and  to 
reinforce  the  demand  for  Justice  for  these 
men. 

Mr.  President.  I  subscribe  completely 
to  the  necessity  for  ccaitinued  outcry  on 
this  subject.  The  more  this  Nation  speaks 
with  cxie  loud  and  clear  voice  on  tins 
subject,  the  better  otir  negotiating  posi- 
tion with  the  Communists  And  because 
of  the  rigidity  of  Hanoi  on  this  issue,  the 
more  external  pressure  we  can  apply  the 
better.  For  the  Communists  have  made  It 
clear  through  their  cruelty  eind  inflexibil- 
ity that  they  are  using  these  captive 
Americans  as  pawns  in  a  [tohtical  game. 
Their  lack  of  response  to  President  Nix- 
on's proposal  for  a  complete  and  uncon- 
ditional release  of  all  prt.soners  of  war 
pro%ides  clear  e^^dpnce  of  this. 


Meanwhile,  the  negotiations  go  on. 
With  every  possibility  l)eing  explored. 
And  again,  as  it  does  periodically,  the 
question  of  a  firm  withdrawal  date  comes 
up  Will  the  unilateral  estabUshment  of 
such  a  date  by  the  United  Stat-Cj<  bring 
about  the  release  of  those  men  being  held 
prisoner  by  the  Commurusts''  This  Sen- 
ator is  convinced  more  than  ever  that  it 
would  not. 

The  idea  of  a  withdrawal  date  pro- 
vides an  appealing  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  why  Hanoi  is  so  intransigent  on 
this  issue.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  the 
right  answer.  All  a\-ailable  evidence 
points  to  the  fact  that  a  date  for  with- 
drawal would  be  a  concession  from  us 
for  which  the  Communists  would  not 
reciprocate.  It  is  ob\1ous  that  our  POW's 
and  MIA's  represent  a  leverage  potential 
to  the  Communists.  Establishlnp  a  firm 
uithdrawal  date  will  only  confirm  this 
ixjtential.  and  encourage  Hanoi  to  use 
it  still  further.  There  is  a  good  deal  the 
Communists  would  like  to  have  from 
America,  and  it  does  not  end  with  otir 
withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia, 

Agreements  mean  very  little  to  the 
enemy.  They  continue  to  \'iolate  the 
Geneva  Convention  with  no  qualms.  And 
they  will  violate  any  other  agreements 
when  it  s'oits  their  purpose — unless  they 
are  convinced  that  such  \'iolatlons  are 
useless  This  is  our  real  goal.  To  con- 
vince Hanoi,  through  word  and  deed, 
that  AmericEins  are  firmly  united  behind 
the  President  in  his  goal  to  achieve  hu- 
manitarian treatment  for  American 
POW  s.  a  full  disclosure  of  MlAs.  and 
eventual  release  of  all  captive  Ameri- 
cans, We  must  make  it  clear  that  this 
country  will  do  whatever  is  necessarj*  to 
have  these  men  returned 

It  Is  obvious  that  we  have  not  yet 
gotten  this  message  across.  One  reason. 
of  course,  is  that  we  arc  dealuig  with  a 
t«uph  and  patient  people  wliO  know  how 
to  wait.  The  people  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  known  for 
their  patience  And  we  .still  have  a  num- 
ber of  vocal  pyeople  who.  ■with  every  good 
intention,  continue  to  insist  or.  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  firm  withdrawal  date 
and  undermine  the  President  s  bargain- 
ing position. 

Mr  President,  this  Senator  finds  It 
difBcult  to  counsel  patience  on  the  part 
of  those  citizens  whose  loved  ones  are 
missing  or  held  prisoner.  OrJy  they  fully 
feel  the  daily  agony  and  suffering  which 
accompanies  such  a  situation.  Yet  I  mu.=t 
Indicate  my  respect,  admiration,  and 
pride  at  the  cours^e  shown  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  League  of  Families 
of  American  Prisoners  arid  Mis.sing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  join  in  tlie  remarks  of 
Secretary  Laird  on  September  28  when 
he  told  the  members  of  the  leapue  that — 
We  pray  that  you  will  continue  to  have  the 
strength  to  hold  fast  t-o  the  conviction  that 
the  waiting  will  end — and  It  will. 

In  the  meantime.  I  urge  all  Members 
of  this  body  and  every  citizen  of  this 
country  to  speak  out  against  the  Com- 
munist atrocities  toward  our  men  in  their 
hands  at  every  opportunity  and  in  evvry 
form.  We  must  show  Hanoi,  and  the 
world,  that  we  are  united  in  this  cause 
as  in  no  other.  Pressure  of  this  sort  is  a 
Iar»guage   understood    by   the   Co«nmu- 
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nisLs.  I  believe  it  Is  a  language  to  which 
they  will  eventually  respond. 

A  gUmmer  of  hope  has  been  provided 
by  the  recent  release  of  S.  Sgt  John  C. 
Sexton,  Jr.,  by  the  Communists.  Although 
It  would  not  do  to  pin  too  much  faith  on 
the  good  will  of  the  enemy,  we  can  hope 
and  pray  that  this  release,  and  ttie  recip- 
rocal release  by  the  United  States  of  a 
North  Vietnamese  lieutenant,  may  lead 
to  further  prisoner  exchannes  In  the 
meantime,  we  must  keep  up  the  pre.s.sure. 


DEUVERY    OP^    WATER     FROM     RIO 
GRANDE    TO    PUEBI.OS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  I  have 
Just  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Diet;© 
Abeita.  chairman  of  tlie  Irriuation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Puebloa. 
Mr  Abeita  has  attached  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter he  wrote  on  September  30  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  six  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Pueblos  and  to  the  members  of  the  Mid- 
dle Rio  Grande  Pueblos  Irritiation  Com- 
mittee concerning  delivery  of  water  to 
the  pueblos  from   the  Rio  Grande 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  mistreatment  of  the  pueblas  in  the 
Middle  Rio  Grande  and  .statements  have 
been  m.ade  that  tliey  ate  being  short- 
changed on  water  and  iiave  not  been  re- 
ceiving what  they  need  for  their  opera- 
tions I  believe  the  attached  report  to  tl* 
governors  and  committeemen  is  a  vei-y 
nne  and  concise  report  and  very  plainly 
points  out  that  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Pueblos  have  been  receiving  their  share 
of  the  waUT  from  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Abeita  and 
the  above-mentioned  letter  to  the  Ciov- 
ernors  and  committeemen  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter* 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccor 
as  follows: 

ALBUQCXSQtTE.    N.    MEZ., 

October  5,  1971. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anoebson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Anderson:  I  am  encloelnj 
herewith  a  review  of  our  water  situation  tat 
the  seaaon  1971  pertaining  to  the  Six  Mlddl^ 
Rio  Orande  Puebloe.  consisting  of  Cooblti 
Santo  Domingo.  San  Felipe.  Santa  Ana,  San^ 
dla,  and  Isleta. 

We  thought  you  would  be  Interested  in  Ui* 
factual  review  of  our  water  year.  We  kno» 
that  you  are  well  Informed  on  the  subject  of 
Indian  water  rlght.s.  and  have  always  been 
interested  In  Pueblo  Indian  affairs. 

We  are  rather  disturbed  by  the  distorted 
press  releases  which  have  coi^fused  a  lot  al 
people  on  the  subject,  and  have  been  ac- 
celerated a  move  to  create  an  lndPi>endeiit 
Bureau  called  the  Indian  Legal  Trust  Coun- 
cil which  we  think  is  a  very  dangerous  threat 
In  otir  relations  with  the  United  States  Oov- 
eminent  and  particularly  the  Department  at 
Justice. 

We  ask  your  constant  observance  on  thJk 
move. 

Thank  you  for  yoiu  attention. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Disco  Abeita 


AL3UQCERQUE,    N     MCX.,  J 

September  30.  1971.  • 

CovemoTi    and    Committeemen.    Six    Middle 

Rio    Grande    Pueblos.    Members,    Middle 

Rio    Grande    Pueblos,    Irrigation    Com. 

rnittee. 

Oentucmen:  At  this  time  we  think  It  well 

to   review   our   experiences   in    the   Irrigalioa 

year  o{   1971   which  will  be  over  in  October, 


First,  vou  will  remember  that  the  Commit- 
tee was  authorized  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  the  demand  for  storage 
of  wator  for  the  Irrigation  season  of  1971. 
In  the  El  Vado  Reservoir.  This  request  was 
made  the  latter  part  of  1970,  and  you  were 
furnl.ihed  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Upon  3ur  request  to  the  Secretary.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Loesch  Immediately  conveyed 
our  me.ssage  to  the  C'oii.'iervancy  District  to 
store  a  siiftlclent  supply  of  water  for  the  six 
Pueblos  to  meet  their  needs  The  Conae-r- 
vancy  District  tiien  instructed  the  Re<-laina- 
tuin   Bureau   to  store  water   tor  the  Puebl'is 

The  Reclamation  Bureau  then  stored  ^.i.-'ioo 
iwvv  feet  in  El  Vado  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  six  Puebloa  However,  we  had  an  ade- 
quate supply  from  the  natural  flow  of  the 
Rio  Orande  until  June  14.  when  the  stream 
became  low  ransclng  about  250  s  f    at  Otowl 

On  June  15.  we  then  made  a  request 
through  the  Superintendent  for  the  release 
of  a  supply  of  water  from  El  Vado  to  meet 
our  needs;  however,  the  Conservancy  DLstrict 
rele:i.sed  5.000  acre  feet  from  Heron  Lake — • 
said  waer  coming  from  the  San  Juan- 
Chiima  diversion.  This  was  the  first  release 
that  was  ever  made  of  this  San  Juan-Chama 
water,  and  It  was  delivered  to  the  Pueblo 
lands  on  a  priority  basis.  It  lasted  until  about 
July  1,  when  Reclamation  started  to  divert 
another  5.000  acre  feet  from  Heron  Lake  and 
5.000  acre  feet  from  El  Vado.  About  one-half 
of  that  release  was  delivered  to  the  lands 
within  the  Conservancy  District  Including 
Indian  lands;  of  course,  when  the  rains  in 
the  North  supplemented  enough  to  the  natu- 
ral flow,  our  needs  were  adequately  met.  This 
situation  prevailed  until  September  14  when 
the  East  Bide  of  the  Isleta  lands  were  in 
short  supply. 

Therefore,  on  September  14,  we  requested 
another  supply  of  water  be  made  available 
from  storage  whereupon  a  flow  of  250  8.f. 
in  volume  was  started  from  Heron  Reservoir, 
and  this  supply  was  Intended  to  continue 
untu  there  was  an  adequate  amount  for 
lands  and  to  supplement  this  amotint  of 
our  water  from  El  Vado  If  It  were  needed  for 
the  rest  of  the  season. 

The  flow  continued  through  the  Indian 
laterals,  when  on  or  about  September  23,  the 
rains  added  enough  to  the  stream  flow,  and 
as  of  now.  It  still  continues  to  suffice  to  ma- 
ture our  crops. 

Some   Observations   and   C-oncluslons  are: 

Comparatively,  we  think  the  six  Pueblos 
have  fared  very  well  this  season.  Thanks  for 
the  cooperation  we  have  had  from  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — particularly 
from  Assistant  Secretary  Loesch.  the  Middle 
Rio  Orande  Conservancy  District,  the  Recla- 
mation Bureau,  and  the  Irrigation  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Pueblo  of  Isleta  Is  the  Southernmost 
of  the  Rio  Orande  Pueblos  and  therefore  Is 
more  sensitive  to  the  proper  administration 
of  the  R;o  Grande's  supply  fn;)m  st<5rsge  and 
How.  They  are  now  farming  and  Irrigating 
approximately  4200  to  4500  acres,  and  It  seems 
they  have  been  adequately  served  this  season 
as  In  other  so««ons. 

Al.so,  because  of  this  situation,  they  are  at 
a  vantage  point  to  reckon  for  adequate  serv- 
ice It  seems  that  It  has  been  a  good  year 
and  a  good  yield  from  ovir  river,  our  land. 
and  OUT  efforts  There  Is  yet  to  t>e  harvested 
some  com.  partial  cutting  of  alfalfa,  chill, 
and  some  garden  crops.  The  prospects  look 
favorable. 

We  are  astounded  there  has  been  so  much 
sqtiabble  that  we  are  stealing  water  from  In- 
dian Tribes  upstream  when  we  are  the  last 
on  the  Icwer  end  and  we  get  only  what  they 
have  left.  This  ttirmoU.  we  believe,  is  l)elng 
generated  by  non-Indians  who  have  no  In- 
terest in  our  welfare  nor  any  vested  Interest 
of  the  water  of  the  Rio  Orande 

We  note  in  the  papers  that  these  persons 
are  poslr.g  as  experts  In  water  rights  ".  'In- 
dian experts  ■  etc  .  and  telling  Uie  general 
public    what    an    'awful    shape'    we    are    In. 


After  all,  our  well  being  depends  upon  us. 
ourselves,  how  expert  we  apply  the  vital  sub- 
stance our  Mother,  the  river,  gives  us.  feed.s 
us.  and  raises  us  with,  as  we  have  done  for 
a  thousand  years  We  would  be  pretentious 
Indeed,  if  we  went  about  and  abroad  as- 
suming that  we  are  experts  on  other  people's 
affairs-  yet,  there  are  those  who  are  doing 
so  with  us  and  our  destiny — giving  out  dis- 
torted news  releases,  trying  to  make  the  ptib- 
lic  believe  they  are  the  saviours  of  the  down- 
trodden, abused,  and  Ittnorant  Indians  in  or- 
der to  build  their  own  fortune.s  and  their  own 
bureaucratic  empire  and  to  puff  up  their  own 
egos. 

We  make  our  remark  from  long  and  hard 
observations  that :  Never  has  the  horizon 
with  the  Indian  people  been  brighter  nor 
opporttinltles  between  greater  and  more 
abundant  In  all  fields  and  the  Government 
more  generous  In  every  area  of  our  lives. 
Now.  let's  start  our  thinking  from  there,  con- 
tinue this  progress  that  we  have  thus  far 
made  and  worked  so  hard  for. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  wish  a  big  harvest 
and  good  health  for  you  and  all  our  people.  I 
am  glad  to  have  been  of  service  to  you  this 
season  as  In  the  past  seasons  and  thank  you 
for  your  confidence  and  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DiEoo  Abeita  . 
Chairman.    Irrigation    Committee,    Mid- 
dle Rio  Grande  Pueblos. 


-A     TIME     TO     ACT'— ADDRESS    BY 
ATTORNEY  GENER.'VL  MITCHELL 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr  President,  the 
Honorable  John  Mitchell.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  was  both  ac- 
curate and  responsible  when  he  said 
that — 

The  Federal  Government  Is  clearly  In  a  po- 
sition to  provide  leadership  among  Its  fel- 
low Jurisdictions  In  metropolitan  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Attorney  General  spoke  recently 
l>efore  the  Metropolltaii  Wa.shington 
Coimcil  of  Governments  and  outliiu>d 
some  of  the  steps  the  Justice  Department 
is  taking  to  reduce  the  rate  of  crime  in 
the  National  Capital  area 

It  is  gratifying  that  he  singled  out  for 
special  prai.se  the  work  of  the  Beltway 
Crime  Conference,  wluch  was  an  example 
of  cooperation  between  LE.\A.  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  District  of 
Colimibia,  and  numerous  local  jurisdic- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  tlie  complete 
text  of  the  Attorney  Generals  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"A  Time  To  Act" 
(An  address  by  John  N  MltcheH,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  before  the 
Metropolitan  Wa.shlngton  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments. University  of  Marj-land,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1971) 

Each  of  us  can  probably  recite  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  Edmund  Burke:  "All  that 
Is  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil  Is  that 
good  men  do  nothing  "  Nowhere  Is  thi.5  better 
applied  than  In  the  field  of  criminal   Jiistlce. 

I  taring  this  up  tonight  not  as  an  admoni- 
tion, but  by  way  of  a  compliment  In  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  area,  good  men  and 
go<xl  women  have  done  something  Fhe  evil 
of  crime  has  not  triumphed. 

In  a  large  part  of  this  region,  crime  Is  being 
redticed — not  Just  slightly,  but  In  the  latest 
fl,scal  year,  by  more  than  18  percent  under 
the  previous  year  In  the  reet  of  the  area,  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  actions  of  good  men 
and  women   will  bring  similar  results  In  the 
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future,  llils  Is  the  subject  that  I  would  Il^e 
to  discuss  with  you  tonight. 

Ftrst  let  me  define  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  In  this  area  We  have  a  clear  re- 
sponslbUlty  In  the  District  of  CXilumbla 

When  things  are  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion— and  I  believe  they  are  in  the  area  of 
criminal  Justice — we  can  tiiare.  along  with 
people  like  Mayur  WashmgUjn  and  Police 
Chief  Wilson,  some  of  the  credit  And  you  can 
be  certain  that.  If  things  go  wrongly,  there 
are  whol';  lurnles  of  critic*  who  arc  very  gen- 
erous In  making  svire  that  we  share  the 
blame. 

The  sl'uatl;'n  Is  very  different  In  those 
areas  of  Maryland  ajid  Virginia  that  are  part 
of  metropolitan  Washington  Tliere.  lav.  en- 
forcement and  prosecution  of  regular  crime 
street  crime— comes  under  state  and  local 
laws.  The  Nixon  Admlnl.stratlon  l£  esppfially 
convmltted  to  halting  Federal  Inviifilon  of 
state  sovereignty,  and  I  Intended  t,o  keep  ap- 
plying this  policy  lu  the  Held  of  criminal 
justice. 

However,  as  a  vital  corollary,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration Is  also  committed  to  strengthen- 
ing the  abUlty  of  the  states  to  solve  their 
own  problems  As  you  know,  this  is  largely  a 
question  of  funds  Again  speaking  of  criminal 
Jtistlce,  this  very  need  Is  served  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Adniinlstratltii.  a 
part  ol  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice. 

There  has  been  some  feellrg  that  LEAA  has 
allocated  too  i  lany  funds  to  the  District  oJ 
Columbia  and  not  enough  to  the  suburbs.  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  this  concern 
for  just  a  moment. 

By  law,  85  percent  of  LEAA  fund.s  must 
bs   alloc   ted   In    block    grr  to   the   states, 

and  '.he  District  of  Columbia  Is  considered 
to  be  In  that  category.  Only  15  percent  may 
be  allocated  directly  to  local  agencies 
throughout  the  country  In  discretionary 
grants.  This  Is  one  reason  why  the  comparison 
between  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
suburbs  may  seem  out  of  balance  Another 
Is  that  discretionary  grants  must  be  com- 
patible with  state  plans,  and  not  all  local 
discretionary  proposals  have  met  this  cri- 
terion. Even  so,  fire  discretionary  grant*  were 
made  to  suburban  Washington  jurisdictions 
In  fiscal  1971.  In  addition,  some  of  the  needs 
expressed  In  local  dl.scretlonary  proi>OBftls 
have  been  or  are  being  met  through  the  block 
grants  to  the  states,  and  throvigh  other  dis- 
cretionary grants  to  the  State  Planning 
Agencies. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  LEAA's  total  budg- 
et continues  to  rise  very  decidedly  from 
year  to  year.  Consistent  with  the  comparable 
needs  of  other  localities  throughout  the 
country,  we  certainly  Intend  to  expand  the 
LEAA  support  to  suburban  Washington 

Many  are  perhaps  unaware  of  other  sup- 
port which  the  Department  of  Justice  pro- 
Tides  to  state  or  local  agencies  These  Include 
technical  and  training  assistance  by  the  FBI 
and  by  the  Bttreati  of  Narcotics  and  EMin- 
gerous  Drugs  There  Is.  of  course,  direct  co- 
ordination between  BNDD  and  local  en- 
forcement agencies  In  breaking  up  narcotics 
rings.  But  while  our  responsibilities  in  met- 
ropolitan Washington  are  stibstantlal,  they 
are  also  carefully  circumscribed  by  law  There 
U  on  our  part  a  conscious  determination 
not  to  encroach  on  state  and  local  authority 
which  Is  the  main  line  of  defense  against 
general  crime. 

At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Government 
1«  clearly  In  a  position  to  provide  leadership 
among  its  fellow  jurisdictions  In  metropolitan 
Washington  By  leadership  I  mean  proptislng 
and  urging  new  Initiative  In  the  battle 
against  crime 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  where  we  stand 
In  this  battle  First,  crime  has  dropped  de- 
cisively In  the  District  of  Ckjlumbla,  but  It  Is 
BtUl  much  lugher  than  we  want  to  .see  it 
While  good  men  have  done  sometJiing  to  re- 
duce crime,  they  mtist  keep  on  doing  some- 
thing and  they  must  do  more  than  ever. 


Second,  crime  has  continued  to  rise  ir. 
the  suburbs.  In  fig\irea  just  gathered  by  the 
FBI.  crime  in  tlM  first  atz  ooonths  of  1971 
dropped  16  percent  m  the  Distrust  of  Colum- 
bia from  that  In  the  Orst  six  months  of  1070. 
While  in  the  tuburbs  it  Increased  an  average 
of  7  percent. 

It  Is  suggested  that  criminals  have  simply 
transferred  their  activity  outside  the  Dis- 
trict, with  the  impllcauon  that  we  have  really 
accomplished  little  overall  However,  studies 
show  that,  while  there  lo  mobility  among 
.v-me  crunmals.  it  works  lu  aU  du-ectlons.  not 
just  outward  from  D  C.  Actually,  crime  ap- 
pears to  have  risen  m  the  suburbs  of  Wash- 
iixgUin  at  a  sUgntly  lower  rate  than  In  the 
rest  ml  the  country. 

However,  no  D:^tter  what  Its  rate  of  In- 
cre.ise,  it  must  certainly  spur  us  on  to  new 
cjuutermeasures.  To  hnd  such  counLermeaa- 
ures  we  can  search  in  three  directions — what 
iu^  been  done  successfully  In  the  metropoli- 
tan region,  what  has  been  done  succecssfully 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  what  has 
been  done  Buccessfully  In  other  American 
cities. 

First,  within  the  CouncU  of  Governments, 
au  important  step  was  taken  last  January 
with  formation  of  the  Police  Mutual  Aid 
Agreement,  covering  civil  disturbances  and 
natural  disasters.  There  Is  also  a  regional  drug 
education  program.  TTiere  are  other  fields 
in  which  this  kind  of  cooperation  could  be 
applied. 

For  exajnple,  BNDD  has  for  some  time 
urged  the  localities  in  this  area  to  form  a 
Metropolitan  Enforcement  Group  By  this 
means,  equipment.  Intelligence  systems,  and 
undercover  agents  can  be  shared  Since  fiscal 
1970.  a  means  of  funding  such  a  program  has 
been  available  from  LEAA,  and  discretion- 
ary grants  have  funded  successful  programs 
in  many  other  cities  I  am  pleased  that  a 
similar  proposal  for  a  narcotics  task  force 
was  recommended  at  the  recent  Beltway 
Crime  Conference.  You  may  be  sissured  of 
Justice  Department  cooperation  in  establish- 
ing such  an  organization. 

Now,  where  cooperative  effort  require 
LEAA  funds,  it  has  been  claimed  that  It  is 
too  difficult  to  get  agreement  among  the 
various  parties  Involved  I  would  point  out. 
however,  that  some  multlstate  LEAA  pro- 
grams are  alive  and  well  and  working 
nicely  In  other  parts  of  the  country  In  New 
England,  as  an  example,  there  is  a  six-state 
LEAA  grant  In  operation  for  organired  crime 
Intelligence  and  prosecution  L.ess  than  ivo 
weeks  ago  the  Stale  Planning  Agencies  of 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia signed  an  agreement  to  coordinate 
criminal  justice  planning  efforts  Among 
other  things,  they  agreed  to  consider  the 
recommendations  of  the  recent  Beltway 
Crime  Conference  Those  recommendations. 
In  ttirn,  called  for  a  number  of  steps  to 
combine  efforts  and  thus  to  Increase  effec- 
tiveness arul  decrease  cost.  T^e  SPA's  ai.so 
agreed  to  explore  with  LEAA  the  possible 
need  f'>r  a  special  discretionary  grant  fund 
against  Interlvirlsdlctlonal  crime  In  the 
metropolitan  area  This  Is  in  line  with 
LEAA's  plans  to  direct  its  discretionary 
grants  to  fewer  but  larger  programs  that  will 
have  a  real  Impact  In  a  criminal  justice 
field,  anr"  often  In  a  regional  framework.  So 
I  believe  the  situation  In  this  area  Is  today 
much  more  conducive  to  cooperation  than 
It  ever  was  before 

Next,  what  can  we  learn  from  the  District 
of  Columbia?  Its  success  ifi  generally  attrib- 
uted to  the  following  8tep»s: 

.*.n  In.  rra.'^e  !r.  n^.anp^wrr  for  police,  prose- 
cutors, judges  and  court  staffs 

Installation  of  bright  street  lighting  In 
high  crime  areas. 

New  laws  and  procedures  to  help  Ir 
gathering  evidence,  to  speed  up  the  trial 
process,  to  reform  and  reorganize  the  courts 

Improved  and  expanded  treatment  for 
drug  addicts. 

And  perhaps  most  Important,  the  kind  of 


strong  support  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  builds  morale  and  gen- 
erates public  co<  peratlon. 

These  have  worked  for  the  District  o^ 
Columbia  and  while  the  situation  Is  UlCer- 
ent  In  each  community.  I  believe  most  of 
them  would  be  worth  serious  ri>nsideralloi. 
by  the  Croveruments  represented  In  this 
council.  And  in  some  liist&nces.  such  as 
drug  treatment,  I  would  suggest  that  funds 
might  be  saved  by  a  regional  approach 

Finally,  what  do  other  cities  tell  us  about 
their  successes? 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1971,  crime  dropped 
In  60  American  cities  of  over  100.000  popula- 
tion. The  police  chiefs  of  these  cities  were 
among  thi>se  attending  a  recent  conference 
on  crime  reduction,  at  my  Invitation.  The 
object  vras  tc  pool  our  experiences  to  S"e 
what  new  approaches  would  he  successful. 
Here  are  some  of  t  he  concepts  that  might  be 
applicable    to    metrop   litan    Washington: 

One,  more  regK'naiizailcin  of  certain  po- 
lice functions,  such  as  training,  data  proc- 
essing, centralized  crime  laboratories,  and 
detective  forces.  This  certainly  conflrms 
and  extends  the  direction  In  which  we  are 
already  polng. 

Two.  more  u.se  of  auxiliary  police  to  han- 
dle public  service  duties  such  as  protecting 
schools  and  controlling  traffic  This  fryes 
more  highly  trained,  professional  officers  for 
the  strict  law  enforcement  functions. 

Three,  opening  more  opportunities  for 
minority  employment  In  law  enforcement. 
Besides  the  obvious  fairness  of  this  concept 
1  believe  !t  is  essential  In  keeping  law  en- 
forcement from  being  blunted  by  any  racial 
issue. 

Four,  more  visible  support  for  law  enforce- 
ment by  Government  officials  at  all  levels,  by 
political  parties,  and  by  the  news  media. 
This  can  go  a  long  way  in  generating  greater 
public  cooperation  in  bringing  criminals  to 
justice. 

These  are  some  of  the  highlights  to  be 
considered  The  recent  Beltway  Crime  Con- 
ference proposed  others.  My  overwhelming 
feeling  at  this  point  Is  that  we  have  now- 
gone  past  the  stage  of  conferring  with  each 
other  a;.d  comparing  notes  TTUs  was  an  es- 
sential step  bill  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Individual  jurisdictions  and  the  Council  of 
Governments  to  take  up  the  proposals  that 
have  come  out  of  that  Initial  stage  To  pars- 
phrase  the  prophet,  there  is  a  time  to  confer 
and   a   time   :o  act    Now   Is   the  time  to  act 

In  urging  our  fellow  jurisdictions  to  move 
forward  in  this  manner.  I  would  l:ke  to  point 
out  that  whether  the  crime  figures  are  going 
up  or  down  those  figures  represent  real-life 
suffering,  real -life  victims,  real -life  offenders 
who  need  correcting.  We  must  go  about  our 
work  with  a  sense  of  urgency. 

Nor  can  I  hold  out  any  quick  and  easy 
solutions  which,  once  adopted,  can  enable 
us  to  relax  The  battle  against  crime  is  not 
a  stop-and-go  affair  Having  started  with  a 
quotation  from  Edmund  Burke,  I  would  like 
to  close  with  another  from  him  that  is  less 
known,  but  even  more  to  the  point  for  all  of 
us:  "He  trespasses  against  his  duty  who 
sieep>s  upon  his  watch,  as  w  ell  as  he  that  goes 
over  to  the  enemy," 

I  believe  that  the  good  men  and  the  good 
women  of  the  Council  of  Governments  real- 
ize this  full  well,  and  they  will  continue  to 
do  not  Just  somethli^  but  everything 
humanly  possible. 


FARMWORKERS  FACE  BIAS  AND 
DISCRIMINATION  WHEN  THEY 
SEEK  FEDERAL  HOUSING  PRO- 
GRAM AID 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  severe  problems  facing  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers  is  find- 
ing an  adequate,  decent  place  to  live. 

To  meet  this  need,  several  Federal  pro- 
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grams  have  been  enacted  by  Congreae 
that  have  aa  their  primary  objective  the 
improvement  of  rural  housing  condition*. 

A  recent  report.  "Studies  In  Bad  Hous- 
ing In  America — Abuse  of  Power."  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Commltte*. 
and  published  by  the  Rural  Housing  Al- 
liance, alleges  that  in  addition  to  the  lack 
of  adequate  funding  for  Federal  migrant 
housing  programs — an  issue  which  I 
raised  with  my  colleagues  earlier  thi* 
year — race  prejudice  and  bias  against  the 
poor  is  practiced  by  program  admin- 
istrators In  two  rural  areas  in  Florida. 
The  charges  of  these  two  respectable  and 
experienced  nonprofit  organizations  are 
important,  for  in  addition  to  their  find- 
ings, the  organizations  note  that  not  ev- 
ery farmworker  in  the  country  lives  in 
such  areas  where  persons  knowledge- 
able about  procedures  to  obtain  housing 
are  available  to  observe  and  document 
the  di.scriminatory  practices  of  Govern- 
ment officials. 

Mr  President,  I  have  today  written 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  asking  for 
his  comments  on  the  report.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Migratory  Lat)or  Subcom- 
mittee, you  can  be  assured  that  the  sub- 
committee will  continue  efforts  to  direct 
Federal  housing  program  aid  to  those 
[►ersons  in  rural  America  who  want  and 
deserve  a  decent  place  to  live.  And.  in- 
sofar as  inadequate  program  administra- 
tion frustrates  the  objectives  of  our  con- 
gressional efforts,  the  subcommittee  will 
Investigate  these  practices  and  hold  ac- 
countable any  administrators  who  per- 
petuate housing  injustices  on  the  rural 
poor. 

In  the  foreword  to  the  report.  Clay 
Cochran,  executive  director  of  RHA,  con- 
cludes most  appropriately  by  .«iaying : 

The  Ktirmers  H.ime  .^dmiiUslratlon  ha*  ft 
vlt&l  rcile  to  play  in  niral  housing.  It  la  XXm 
only  federal  agency  whrise  structure  and  au- 
thorities enable  it  to  deal  more  or  leas  ef- 
fectively with  the  hmi.siiig  steeds  of  nmall 
town  and  rural  people  Wllh  Increased  siitv 
sldles  and  additional  administrative  funds  tt 
could  go  far  in  meeting  those  needs  but  v»b 
Join  with  the  AP8C  in  saying  that  If  It  is  un- 
willing or  Incapable  of  ridding  Itself  of  big- 
otry and  prejudice,  then  another  agency  muct 
be  created  to  take  its  place 

In  View  of  the  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  re- 
lease from  the  Rural  Housing  Alliance 
that  .summarizes  and  highlights  the  im- 
portant findings  of  the  report  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

RcLXASK  Prom   Rural  Housing  Alliance 
Nrws   Service 

L<:>w-lncorhe  families  meet  racial  bias  and 
tUacrlml nation  when  they  seek  Federal  rnr»l 
housing  aid  m  two  PMorlda  ccnintles  accord- 
ing to  a  report  made  ptiblic  todav  by  the 
American    FYlends   Service   Committee 

A  27-page  study  baaed  on  a  t*o-year  efTnrt 
to  help  farm  laborers  and  other  low -income 
people  obtain  better  hotislng  In  Palm  BeacJi 
and  Martin  Counties  recommends  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
If  that  agency  continues  to  fall  to  meet  the 
needs  of  rural  p<x)r 

The  report  was  pubh.shed  by  the  Rur»l 
Housing  Ailiaxxce  whose  Executive  Director. 
Clay  L.  Cochran,  said  the  situation  In  the  two 


Florida  Counties  Is  not  an  Isolated  one.  "The 
tragedy."  Cochran  noted,  'is  that  In  most 
areas  where  the  poor  art  confronted  by  big- 
otry and  discrimination  there  is  no  dedicated 
and  knowledgeable  APSC  staff  to  dcxrument 
their  complaints  " 

The  following  examples  are  typical  of  the 
evidence  pre-sented  m  support  of  the  AFSC 
charges 

The  PmHA  administrator  In  charge  of  the 
multl-ccunty  office  In  talking  with  l(x-al 
AP^C  staff  workers  referred  to  a  black  Itjan 
applicant  as  a    'nigger   " 

When  50  percent  of  a  group  of  black  farm 
workers  ipplied  for  loaiw  to  build  houses  In  a 
white  ftr»a.  they  were  turned  away  But  when 
thlrty-tlve  blacks  applied  for  loans  to  build 
In   an  all-black   area,   only  one   was   rejected 

The  availability  of  Interest  subsidies  was 
concealed  when  two  low -Income  families 
from  the  South  Bay  area  on  I^ake  Okeechobee 
applied  ror  help  They  were  told  the  interest 
rate  on  their  .oans  would  be  1\  percent,  the 
maximum  rate  One  family  became  discour- 
aged and  gave  up  trying  to  get  a  loan  The 
other  persevered  One  week  before  the  loan 
was  closed  the  latter  family  was  told  their 
monthly  payment  would  be  $118 — one  last 
attempt  to  discourage  them  Finally,  at  the 
time  the  loan  was  closed  the  payment  was 
adjusted  to  the  proper  level  of  $74  a  month. 

lx>w-!Mcome  families  are  barred  from  the 
program  In  a  variety  of  ways  Sometimes  In 
determining  the  eligibility  of  applicants  the 
administrator  goes  by  his  own  morality 
standarcs  rather  than  the  applicant's  loan 
repayment  ability  For  example,  the  official 
In  charge  of  Palm  Beach  and  Martin  Coun- 
ties will  not  make  a  loan  to  a  family  with  11- 
Ugltlmate  children.  In  other  cases  appli- 
cants are  required  to  pay  attorney  fees  and 
other  lean  cioslng  costs  out  of  their  own 
pockets  when  legally  such  costs  may  be  In- 
cluded la  the  loan. 

Deiipit*  the  fact  that  the  law  provides  90 
percent  grants  for  farm  labor  housing  proj- 
ects, the  FmHA  official  for  Palm  Beach  and 
Martin  Counties,  where  heavy  concentrations 
of  farm  laborers  exist  In  shacks  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  has  told  the  AFSC  that 
the  max  mum  grant  will  never  be  used 

The  needs  of  the  p<H>r  for  better  housing 
are  also  thwarted  In  the  name  of  ecology. 
To  obia.n  a  FmHA  loan  a  rural  poor  family 
must  build  a  sewage  disposal  system  which 
meets  antipollution  specifications  which  ex- 
ceed the  requirements  of  the  local  health 
department. 

Self-help  housing  In  which  families  pro- 
vide the  labor  required  to  build  their  homes 
and  cooperative  housing  are  two  authorized 
FmHA  housing  services  Neither  has  been 
used   In  Palm   Beach  and  Martin  Counties. 

Ironically,  this  pattern  of  discrimination 
Is  being  traced  out  Ui  the  shadow  of  some  of 
the  most  expeiuslve  housing  In  the  country 
In  Palm  Beach  County,  and  surrounding 
areas.  "  the  report  notes,  "the  building  In- 
dustry continues  to  build  luxury  condo- 
mimmu.nis  and  expensive  subdivisions  for 
people  i:u.)VlnK  in  from  other  states  while  the 
locai  pc-or  and  black,  the  labor  force  on 
whom  the  agricultural  and  urban  commu- 
nities depend,  continue  to  l>e  sbunted  aside 
and  den.ed  decent  housing." 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
has  been  Involved  In  helping  the  disadvan- 
taged to  preK.s  fur  decent  housing  for  much  of 
Itji  history  AFSC  pioneered  the  methixls 
of  self-help  housing,  beKlnnlng  In  the  coal 
flelcLs  of  Appalachia  In  the  depression  years 
of  the  l&SOs 

"As  a  result  of  our  grass  roots  Involvement 
with  people,  we  find  ourselven  often  In  the 
posture  of  watchdog  "  said  Eleanor  Eaton, 
natlona  representative  for  Economic  and 
Rural  Affairs  for  the  AFSC  Several  of  our 
reports  nave  contributed  to  bringing  needed 
reforms  In  government  procedures  " 


CONTROL  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  for  57 
years  the  United  States  has  operated  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  benefit  of  all  peace- 
ful nations  in  our  hemisphere. 

It  was  the  United  States  which  made 
the  sizable  commitment  and  put  forth 
the  effort  to  build  the  canal  Our  Nation 
to  a  large  extent  is  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  an  independent  nation  of 
Panama  We  have  paid  Just  compensa- 
tion to  Panama  for  the  Canal  Zone.  Our 
Government  has  been  fair  and  generous 
in  updating  treaties  concerning  the 
ciinal. 

Now  nationalistic  elements  In  Panama 
are  once  again  agitating  to  wTest  control 
oi  the  canal  from  the  United  States.  We 
must  not  allow  this  to  happen. 

Mr  President,  the  Phoen;x  Gazette 
publi.shcd  a  very  good  editorial  on  this 
subject  on  October  12  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Panama   Canal  Cannot  B«  Lost 

When  the  Republic  of  Panama  .n  1967  tried 
to  wrest  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  from 
the  United  States,  a  Democratic  House  mem- 
ber from  Pennsylvania  said:  "The  basic 
question  ...  is  not  US  control  over  the 
Panama  Canal  versus  Panamanian  control, 
but  American  control  versus  (eventually) 
Communist  control." 

His  statement  Is  as  true  t<.xlay  as  It  was 
when  the  Johiison  administration  was  ready 
to  give  In   to  Panamanian  demands 

Panama  has  now  taken  Its  rase  to  the 
United  Nations  and  will  ar(;ue,  an^ong  other 
things,  that  the  Canal  Zone  is  a  prcxluct  of 
colonialism  and  therefore  violates  the  U.N. 
charter  Panama  seeks  complete  sovereignty 
and  Jurisdiction  over  the  canal  but  would 
•  allow"   the  United  States   to  operate   It. 

If  the  dispute  Is  allowed  to  become  a  U  N 
matter,  the  outcome  Is  predictable  Panama, 
once  a  demcx;racy,  now  Is  a  leftist  dictator- 
ship— ruled  by  military  strongman  Gen. 
Omar  Torrljos.  The  U  N  General  Assembly. 
where  one  nation — regardless  of  size — has  one 
vote,  contains  the  Afro-Astan  bloc  and  the 
European  CommuiUst  blcx"  On  the  surface 
the  Beds  would  be  voting  with  Panama,  but 
in  reality  they  would  be  supporting  Russia 
In  Its  continuing  effort   to  outflank   the  U.S. 

In  fact.  It  was  leftist  elements  In  1967  that 
whipped  antl-Amerlcan  feelings  In  Panama 
to  fever  pitch.  Then  the  U  3  .  in  an  attempt 
to  soothe  Panamanian  feelings,  offered  the 
nation  a  new  treaty.  Torrljos  rejected  the 
treaty,  but  the  U.S.  still  Is  ready  to  offer 
Paimma  an  up-to-date  treaty  Since  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  was  conceived,  the  United  States 
has  spent  more  than  $5  billion  in  the  zone 
The  waterway  Is  Panama's  chief  economic 
asset,  but  to  the  US  It  Is  a  two-ocean  life- 
line— of  tremendous  Importance  to  Its  world 
trade  and  of  Incalculable  Importance  to  na- 
tional defense. 

Negotiations  lie  between  the  VS.  and 
Panama — no  one  else.  To  lose  control  of  the 
canal  would  be  an  unthinkable  defeat. 


ROLE  OF  SCIEINTISTS  IN  1969  SAFE- 
GUARD ABM  DEBATE 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  newspaper  com- 
mentary in  the  past  few  days — some  of  It 
has  appeared  in  the  Ricord — concerning 
a  recently  published  asse.ssment  of  the 
role  of  some  of  the  scientists  who  took 
part  in  the  1969  Safeguard  ABM  debate 
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The  studj'.  which  was  undertaken  by 
the  Operations  Research  Society  of 
America — ORSA— concluded  that  several 
of  the  scientists  who  had  opposed  the 
deployment  of  Safeguard  had  been  care- 
less In  their  use  of  data  or  had  otherwise 
acted  unprofessionally. 

Tlie  publication  of  this  study  has  a 
number  of  serious  implications.  In  par- 
ticular. I  am  concerned  for  the  continued 
viability  of  expert  testimony  that  hap- 
pens to  be  provided  by  persons  outside 
the  government. 

I.  for  one.  feel  that  the  quality  of  ex- 
pert advice  made  available  to  tlie  oppo- 
nents of  ABM  in  1969  was  extremely 
valuable  Without  it  we  would  have  been 
very  poorly  informed  indeed  on  a  subject 
that  most  of  us.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
debate,  felt  was  so  complex  that  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  under.'-tand  It 
was  not  necessary  to  agree  with  all  the 
conclusions  of  these  outside  experts; 
they  may  have  made  as  important  a  con- 
tribution to  responsible  Congres,sional 
analysis  by  stimulating  thoughtful  re- 
buttal from  the  proponents  of  the  weap- 
ons programs  as  they  did  with  their  own 
inputs;  (or  that  rea.son  alone  their  ef- 
forts were  well  worthwhile,  and  I  am, 
therefore,  troubled  by  any  efforts  which 
could  result  in  reducing  the  willingness 
of  such  experts  to  come  forward  with 
their  advice,  or  of  Senators  to  ask  foi'  it. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Bo.ston  Globe 
of  October  2,  1971;  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  that  paper,  written  by  Mr.  Philip 
Morse,  the  first  president  of  ORSA;  and 
the  text  of  comments  on  the  ORSA  re- 
port, written  by  Prof.  George  Rathjens, 
Steven  Weinberg,  and  Jerome  Wiesner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the   Boston    (Mass  )    Globe, 
Oct.    2,    1971] 

SCIINCE     AND    McCARTHYISM 

Dr.  Robert  Oppenheimer  who  lathered  the 
atomic  bomb  Is  dead  and  so,  one  might  hope, 
are  the  antediluvian,  witch-hunting  tactics 
which  so  hounded  that  brilliant  scientist  In 
the  Fifties.  But  now  there  is  fresh  evidence 
that  such  is  not  the  case. 

Instead,  a  controversy  has  arisen  in  the 
Bclentlflc  community  that  could  have  a  far 
more  lasting  and  harmful  effect  on  the  fu- 
ture of  our  {»untry  than  almost  anything 
else  short  of  the  ever-present  possibility  of 
nuclear  war  which  Is  at  the  heart  of  that 
controversy. 

On  Friday  the  Operations  Research  Society 
of  America  lORSAI,  which  Is  the  princi- 
pal professional  society  of  cost-eflectlveness 
analysts,  released  a  very  lengthy  rejjort  by 
a  seven-member  ad  hoc  committee  on  pro- 
fessional standards,  sharply  criticizing  a 
number  of  prominent  scientists  who  led  the 
attack  two  years  ago  against  tlie  Safeguard 
antlballlstlc    missile    (ABMi. 

The  latter  Included  Dr  Jerome  B  Wiesner, 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  Dr  George  W  Rathjens,  visit- 
ing professor  of  political  science  at  MIT:  Dr. 
Steven  Weinberg,  a  physics  profeasor  aA  MIT, 
and  Dr.  Ralph  LJkpp,  author  and  nuclear 
physicist.  All  four  eujoy  excellent  reputa- 
tions, and  so  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why 
they  are  now  subject  to  an  attack  which 
seems  in  some  ways  to  be  personal. 

The  details  of  the  attack  are  highly  tech- 
nical and  difficult  for  the  layman  to  under- 
stand. They  are  dealt  with,  and  most  com- 


petently in  our  view.  In  a  26-page  commen- 
tary made  public  yesterday  and  signed  by 
Drs  Rathjens,  Weinberg  and  Wiesner.  But 
what  puzzles  us  is  why  the  attack  comes 
at  this  particular  time  It  was  the  result  of 
a  two-year  study. 

While  It  concerns  testimony  on  the  Safe- 
guard ABM,  It  could  have  little  relation  In 
lis  purpose  to  that  Immediate  Issue  In  1969. 
by  the  tie-breaking  vote  of  Vice  President 
Agnew.  the  Senate  had  passed  the  Pentagon's 
bill  for  the  deployment  of  Safeguard.  And 
only  last  Wednesday  the  continued  deloy- 
ment  of  the  ABM  at  two  sites  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  after  little  debat*  and 
few  headlines.  Why.  then,  this  attack? 

The  general  public,  we  believe,  can  gain 
some  Insight  into  the  answer  from  knowing 
that  ORSA,  founded  In  1952,  has  about  8000 
members  employed  by  universities,  private 
companies  and  the  government,  and  that  the 
latter  Is  a  major  purchaser  of  their  services. 

An  Interesting  aspect  of  the  ORSA  com- 
mittee's criticism  is  that  It  claimed  an  ABM 
opponent  "ignored  readily  available  classified 
material  and  used  Instead  nonrelevant  un- 
classified material  in  situations  In  which  the 
more  valid  classified  data  would  have  sub- 
stantially weakened  his  case." 

Without  going  Into  the  merits  of  this,  one 
Is  tempted  to  ask  whether  Daniel  EUsberg 
might  be  right  after  all  and  whether  all  clas- 
sified data  on  such  matters  ought  to  be  de- 
classified. The  proponents  of  secrecy  and  of 
more  and  more  super-missiles  cannot  have  It 
lx)th  ways.  Here  they  appear  to  urge  that 
classified  material  be  made  public — but  only 
for  their  purpose. 

But  this  cannot  be  the  real  meaning  of 
the  attack,  nor  is  It  particularly  germane, 
tliougb  It  Is  surely  Interesting,  that  at  least 
one  member  of  ORSA's  committee  had  every 
reason  to  disqualify  himself,  having  been 
fired  from  a  study  directed  by  one  of  the  very 
men  he  now  attaclcs. 

We  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  letter 
on  this  page  from  Dr.  Philip  M.  Morse,  a 
founder  and  former  president  of  ORSA.  ob- 
jecting to  the  attack  and  saying  that  it 
"comes  down  on  the  side  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate letting  a  stii>er  comptiter  make  all  our 
policy  decisions." 

We  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  Drs.  Wiesner, 
Rathjens  and  the  others  will  survive  the  at- 
tack quite  well  What  they,  and  all  of  \is,  are 
up  against  here  Is  a  state  of  mind,  an  in- 
tolerance If  you  will,  on  the  part  of  those 
in  power  who  hold  contrary  opinions  The  at- 
tack on  these  scientists,  we  believe,  is  cut 
from  the  same  cloth  that  has  produced  the 
attacks  on  the  press  and  other  media,  and 
even  on  the  Bill  of  Rights 

And  so  we  welcome  them  to  the  club.  It 
wins  some  and  It  loses  some,  but  it  has  had 
a  pretty  good  average  through  the  long  years 
of  oiu  country's  history,  and  we  think  It 
rates  a  pennant  of  some  kind  or  other. 

(From  the  Boston  (Mass  )  Globe,  Oct  2.  1971  | 
Professor    Morse    Protests    ORSA    Report 

I  regret  finding  it  necessary  to  protest  the 
recent  official  approval  of  the  Council  of  the 
Operations  Research  Society  of  America  to  a 
report  which  gratultouEly.  and  I  hope  false- 
ly suggests  that  the  society  is  on  the  side  of 
ex  Sen  Jos  McCarthy,  is  promilltary  and 
supports  the  assumption  that  tlie  expert  al- 
ways knows  best. 

I  am  talking  alxjut  the  impression  the 
report  Is  producing;  the  council  must  have 
known  that  occasional  disclaimers  and  dis- 
avowals can't  dispel  the  effect  of  the  report 
on  the  general  public,  who  will  not  read  it 
carefully  or  will  only  know  of  it  through  the 
press 

The  report,  written  by  an  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee, appointed  by  the  council  of  the  society 
and  approved  by  the  council  for  publication, 
will  be  considered  unfair,  since  It  denounces, 
by  name,  pyersons  who  are  not  members  of  the 


society  and  who  thus  have  had  no  means  of 
controverting  Its  effect,  except  after  the  fact. 

They  were  allowed  space  In  the  report  for 
counter  argument,  but  they  had  no  means 
of  influencing  the  form  of  the  report  and 
were  not  represented  on  the  council  which 
approved  Its  publication. 

This  already  has  given  tlie  impression  that 
the  society  as  a  whole  is  against  reduction  of 
armament  and  Is  In  general  pro  military;  a 
few  cautionary  sentences  in  the  preamble 
can't  dispel  this  Impression. 

It  Implies  that  those  with  access  to  secret 
Information  must  always  be  right  in  the  as- 
sumption underlying  their  analyses  and  that 
those  with  opposing  conclusions  must  either 
be  dishonest  or  unscientific.  By  seeming  to 
argue  that  there  never  can  be  honest  dlffer- 
enc;es  of  opinion  regarding  assumptions  be- 
tween scientists  regarding  questions  of  gen- 
eral policy,  it  comes  down  on  the  side  of 
those  who  advocate  letting  a  super  com- 
puter make  all  our  policy  decisions. 

I  don't  agree  with  any  of  these  Implica- 
tions and  I  protest  vigorously  against  coun- 
cil action  which  has  put  me  in  the  position 
of  appearing  to  approve  them  If  as  I  hope 
the  majority  of  the  memt>ers  of  the  society 
feel  the  same  way,  then  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  way  the  society  oper- 
ates to  make  It  possible  for  a  council  to 
place  Its  members  in  no  false  a  position.  If  I 
am  wrong  and  the  majority  of  members 
really  do  approve  this  way  of  settling  a  dis- 
pute between  several  ORSA  meml>ers  and 
several  non-members,  then  I  must  regret- 
fully sever  relations  with  a  society  I  helped 
to  found,  since  It  will  have  become  a  pressure 
group  rather  than  a  scientific  society. 

Phillp  M.   Morse, 
Professor    emeritus.    MIT    first    president    of 
ORSA.    President-elect    of    the    Physical 
Society  of  America. 

CAMBRmCE. 
CoMMEN-rS  ON    the   AD  HOC  ORSA   COMMTTTEE 

Report  on  Professional  Standards 

I  By   George   W    Rathjens,   Steven   Weinberg, 

Jerome  B.  Wlesnen 

In  the  fall  of  1969  we  were  Informed  that 
the  Operations  Research  Society  of  America 
was  contemplating  an  investigation  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  debate  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  should  de- 
ploy an  ABM  system  In  particular  into  our 
participation  in  the  controversy  We  were 
called  twice  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
inquiry  and  on  both  occasions  strongly  ad- 
vised against  the  Society  s  carrying  out  its  in- 
quiry Finally  we  wrote  the  Society  explain- 
ing in  more  detail  why  we  thought  their  pro- 
p>osal  was  ill-advised  and  why  we  did  not 
wish  to  be  Involved  Our  letter  of  December 
22.   1969  follows: 

"Mr  Wohlstetters  letter  to  yovi.  asking  for 
an  Inquiry  Into  the  professional  conduct  of 
those  involved  In  the  ABM  debate  identified 
the  three  of  us  as  having  been  contributors 
whose  conduct  he  questions  We  have  there- 
fore decided  to  reep>ond  Jointly  to  your  letter 
to  one  of  us  i Rathjens) 

"We  believe  that  the  recent  ABM  det>ate 
was  one  of  the  most  salutary  developments  In 
American  political  life  in  recent  years  and 
have  been  most  pleased  that  we  were  In  a 
position,  along  with  many  of  our  colleagues, 
to  play  what  we  have  regarded  as  an  Informa- 
tive and  constructive  role  In  that  debate  Any 
general  Inqvilry  which  would  widen  the  pub- 
llcs  understanding  of  the  Issues  would  be 
welcomed  by  us  However  we  feel  that  for 
the  Operation."  Research  Society  of  America 
to  carry  out  an  inquiry  Into  the  ABM  debate 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr  Wohlstetter 
would  be  absurd 

"Neither  the  debat*  as  a  whole,  nor  any 
significant  part  of  it  can  l>e  usefully  judged 
according  to  the  standards  of  operations 
research.  This  was  not  a  debate  between 
ourselves   and   Mr.   Wohlstetter,   or   between 
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any  Hxed  groups  of  scholars  with  recognized 
spokesmen  Rather,  the  burden  of  pniof  tat 
the  Safeguard  deployment  was  carried  prl. 
marlly  by  members  of  tlie  Administration, 
and  It  was  their  frequently  shifting  and 
contradictory  statements  with  which  ABM 
opponents  had  to  deal  Also,  there  never 
was  any  general  agreement  on  the  tech- 
nological facts  underlying  the  debate. 
Rather,  the  calculations  t.f  ABM  opponents 
had  to  be  based  on  technical  and  IntelUgenc* 
Information  which  was  gradually  belni^  re- 
leased by  the  Administration  a.s  the  debate 
proceeded.  Some  of  this  information  seemed 
to  many  scientists  to  be  Incorrect  or  In- 
complete. Therefore,  the  operations  research 
aspects  of  the  debate  Ijecame  Inextricably 
linked  with,  and  indeed  probably  less  Im- 
portant than,  Judgments  on  such  technical 
Issues  as  the  expected  reliability  of  varloua 
system  components;  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
state  of  the  art  In  computer  technology;  the 
reliability  of  cost  estimates,  the  feasibility 
of  alternatives  to  Safeguard,  the  efficacy  of 
ABM  countermeasures,  the  possibilities  for 
re-programming  offensive  and  defensive  mis- 
siles, etc. 

"The  scope  of  the  Inquiry  outlined  by 
Mr  Wohlstetter  is  far  too  narrow.  Any 
even-handed  Inquiry  ought  to  look  in  con- 
siderable detail  Into  the  arguments  and 
analyses  offered  by  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, particularly  Messrs.  L.alrd, 
Packard,  and  Poster.  It  should  examine  not 
only  the  technical  details  of  these  state- 
ments, but  also  such  niatters  as  the  Ad- 
ministration's shifting  rationale  for  Its  de- 
cision. Its  derivation  of  Intelligence  esti- 
mates, and  the  possibility  that  it  selectively 
released  classified  Information  to  make  lis 
case.  Also  Important  is  the  question  whether 
or  not  Administration  statements,  regarding 
the  threat  to  our  total  retaliatory  capabil- 
ity and  Safeguard's  effectiveness  in  coun- 
tering any  such  threat,  were  misleading  to 
the  Congress  and  the  public  The  role  of 
outside  consultants  such  as  Mr  Wohlstetter 
was  definitely  secondary,  but  the  extent  to 
which  they  received  support  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  use  of  Air 
Force  aircraft  to  trasisfwrt  ihem  t<;  public 
debates,  Sitiould  also  be  e.xanuned  Most  of 
these  matters  are  far  out.side  the  .scope  of 
operations  research,  but  to  ignore  them  In 
an  Inquiry  into  the  ABM  debate  w  )Uld  be 
to  slant  the  Inquiry  and  mislead  tlie  pub- 
lic. 

"FlnAlly.  we  are  In  doubt  as  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  Operations  Research  Society 
of  America  to  carry  out  such  an  Inquiry, 
and  as  to  the  procedures  to  be  followed. 
What  similar  Investigatlon.s  have  been  .spon- 
sored by  the  Society.  iUid  what  pnxieilural 
guidelines  have  been  established'  Would  all 
parties  h.ive  the  rl(<ht  to  cross-exajiunallon 
of  all  other  parties?  How  would  you  deal 
with  classiiled  material  including  the  de- 
velopment of  intelligence  etitimates? 

"Do  you  Intend  to  limit  your  Inquiry  to 
the  conduct  of  members  of  your  Society? 
Obviously  not.  if  you  propo«e  to  look  Into  our 
participation  In  tlie  debate  since  we  are  not 
members.  (We  would  note  in  this  connection 
that  even  the  Spanish  Inquisition  reserved 
the  charge  of  heresy  for  tliose  who  had  been 
baptized!)  If  you  do  not  Intend  to  ret<trlct 
your  inquiry  to  the  conduct  of  your  mem- 
bership, on  what  authority  do  you  presume 
to  expand  It,  and  where  do  you  propose  to 
draw  the  line?  Do  you  Intend  to  Inquire  into 
the  behavior  of  the  Administration  spokes- 
men— of  Senators'' 

"In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  we 
question  both  the  wisdom  of  an  inquiry  such 
aa  you  propose  and  the  standing  and  capacity 
of  the  Operations  Research  Society  of  Amer- 
ica to  carry  It  out  In  our  view  the  attempt 
Is  bound  to  r«8Ult  In  a  grossly  Inadequate 
Inquiry  that   will   reflect   adversely  on   your 


Society  and  on  the  larger  technical  commu- 
nity. It  could  well  appear  to  the  nation  as 
an  ugly  retiirgeuce  of  thc>8e  attacks  on  civil 
liberties  and  dl.ssent  which  were  far  too 
common  fifteen  years  ago  We  urge  you  not 
to  proceed  with  your  proposed  plan,  and  we 
certainly  have  no  desire  to  be  Involved  In  It  " 

Despite  our  advice,  ORSA  went  ahead  with 
Its  Inqu.ry  and  at  the  end  of  May  of  this 
ye.ir  we  received  pre-publication  copies  of  Its 
report,  and  Invitations  to  submit  comments 
for  ptiblxatlon  with  the  report  If  we  wished. 
We  indicated  that  we  had  no  reason  to 
change  our  views  regarding  the  absurdity 
of  the  enterprise. 

Not  wishing  to  become  Involved  in  debate 
with  ORSA  or  Its  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  we 
chose  not  to  comment  further.  However,  we 
believe  that  s<xne  public  comment  Is  re- 
quired, and  with  that  In  mind  we  offer  the 
following. 

I.     COMlirEKTS     ON     PROCtDtTRES     OF    THE     AD     HOC 
COMMITTEE      ON       PROrESSIU.VAL       STANDAHDS 

1,  We  note  first  that,  aside  from  some 
comment-s  about  Dr  John  Poster's  role  In 
the  deba-e,  the  Committee  failed  to  address 
most  of  the  major  problems  on  which  we 
commented  In  our  letter  of  December  22, 
1969,  and  that  there  la  not  a  single  reference 
to  that  letter  In  the  report  (although  it  Is, 
as  we  requested,  reproduced  In  an  appendix 
to  the  ORSA  Journal) .  We  are  curious  as  to 
whether  our  objections  were  communicated 
to  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  So- 
ciety and  considered  by  them.  We  believe 
that  virtually  every  crltlcLsm  raised  In  that 
letter   Is  substantiated    by   the   report. 

2.  While  the  preface  to  the  report  Indi- 
cates the  Committee  expended  a  treat  deal 
of  effort  over  the  period  of  a  year  In  ac- 
cumulation and  study  of  relevant  material 
It  Is  clear  that  it  did  so  with  great  selec- 
tivity. Specifically, 

(a)  It  apparently  looked  at  classified  In- 
formation very  Incompletely,  despite  our 
admonition  that  an  even-handed  Inquiry 
would  require  that  It  do  so  in  detail.  In- 
cluding the  development  of  Intelligence  esti- 
mates particularly  in  the  light  of  selective 
release   by   the   Defense   Department; 

(b)  It  did  not  comment  at  sdl  on  many 
of  the  documents  and  much  of  the  testi- 
mony of  those  favoring  the  Administra- 
tion's position.  In  particular  It  apparently 
did  not  look  Into,  and  In  ariy  cA.se  did  not 
comment  on  or  reference,  such  Important 
statements  and  publications  as  the  follow- 
ing: > 

Books:  Why  AB\f,  edited  by  Hoist  and 
Schneider,  Pergamon  Press;  Sii/eguard :  Why 
the  ABM  Makes  Sense,  edited  by  Klnter, 
Hawthorr    Press 

Testlitg  l)efore  Congressional  Committee 
by  Frederick  Seltz,  Edward  Teller,  Eugene 
Wlgner,  Paul  Nltze.  Donald  Bre.man.  Daniel 
Pink.  Laurence  O'Neill.  WlUlain  McMillan, 
Charles    Herzfeld.    and    John    Wheeler. 

(c)  although  the  committee  states'  that 
It  baaed  lU  analysis  on  pvibllclv  displayed 
material  oy  the  participants  In  the  debate. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  Committee  also  considered 
some  classified  information  '  and  private  cor- 
responder  ce  by  those  Into  whose  conduct  It 
Inquired  ^>  However.  It  did  not  consider,  or 
In  any  case  did  not  commeiit  or  reference. 
other  correspondence  leg  attaihnients  A 
and  B)  which  dealt  with  some  c>f  the  allega- 
tions made  by  Albert  Wohlstetter  the  in- 
stigator of  the  intiulry  We  oTer  two  explana- 
tions for  such  omissions  i  i  i  the  Committee 
could  not  have  supported  t'.s  arguments  had 
It  done  so;  or  (2)  Mr  Wnhl.stetter  did  not 
make  these  miaterlals  avallaliie  to  the  Com- 
mittee since  they  would  raise  dotibts  about 
the  validity  of  his  ca.se  We  f'.nd  it  hard  to 
be  charitable  about  either  possibility. 

(d)  Alt.lough  Its  report  does  include  some 
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1970  citations,  the  Committee  claims  that  lt« 
inquiry  was  restricted  to  the  period  from 
the  beginning  of  1969  up  to  September  1969  »» 
Considering  the  time  of  release  we  do  not 
understand  why  the  study  could  not  have 
looked  into  the  1970  debate  more  fully,  ex- 
cept that  had  It  done  so  the  technical  In- 
adequacies of  Safegiuutl  and  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  Administration's  defense  of  It  would 
have  t>een  more  apparent. 

More  specific  comments  appear  In  Part  IT. 

4  Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  ctimmltlee  was  properly  constituted  We 
have  in  mind  particularly  the  pre8enc«  on  it 
of  Dr  Berger  He  and  one  of  u«.  Rath  Jens,  had 
had  a  very  serious  dllTerence  of  opinion  on  a 
previous  occasion,  the  lattt-r  having  fell 
obliged  to  relieve  Dr  Berger  of  r««ponslbillty 
for  a  major  study  while  both  were  employed 
by  the  Institute  for  Defense  Ana.'y.ses  It  was 
obviously  not  a  matter  either  t^xik  lightly. 
Berger  having  asked  to  be  transferred  from 
Rathjens'  division  and  subsequently  resign- 
ing from  IDA.  Under  the  circumstances  we 
wonder  why  Dr.  Berger  did  not  disqualify 
himself  from  serving  on  the  Committee,  If  he 
informed  the  officers  and  legal  counsel  of  the 
Society  of  this  history  and  if  he  did  why 
he  was  permitted  to  serve;  and  why  In  a  re- 
port that  deals  with,  of  all  things  professional 
standards  and  ethics,  there  Is  not  even  a  foot- 
note indicating  or  explaining  why  he  served 
despite  these  pa.st  differences  or  at  least 
citing  them  so  that  the  reader  wJl  be  aware 
of  them  This  seems  such  a  glaring  example  of 
a  case  for  disqualification  that  we  ran  not  but 
wonder  If  the  So<Mety  even  bothered  to  look 
Into  the  quallficatton  of  the  Committee  mem- 
bers to  alt  in  judgment  on  this  case  While 
our  letter  of  December  ir2.  1969.  anticipated 
moet  of  the  deficiencies  In  procedure  land 
scope)  we  thought  might  characterize  the 
report,  we  could  not  have  anticipated  this 
(nor  that  the  Committee  would  be  so  selec- 
tive In  Its  use  of  unclassified  source  mate- 
rials) . 

n    SCOPS  AND  SrrBSTANCX 

1  While  those  opposed  to  deployment  of 
Safeguard  ral.sed  serious  que8tlf)ns  about  its 
effectiveness.  Adminlstrtillon  witnesses  and 
supporters  were  generally  unresponsive  to 
such  questioning,  made  nusleacing  state- 
ments about  Its  effectiveness,  and  .nvoked  se- 
crecy to  avoid  disclosing  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  system  Moreover,  dLscusslon  of  alterna- 
tives to  .Safeguard  by  .^dm!nlstrat•.on  si>okes- 
men  and  supj>orters  was  decidely  inadequate 
The  Committee  Cfinaldered  these  questions 
only  very  selectively  avoiding  seme  of  the 
major  issues  which  were  embara.s»ing  to  the 
Administration.  Some  of  the  more  glaring 
points  are  Identified  below 

la  I  DoD  spokesmen  repeatedly  claln^tl 
that  Safeguard  was  well  designed  to  defend 
Mlnuteman.  and  when  It  was  pointed  out  by 
opponents  that  the  MSR  was  particularly 
badly  suited  to  its  task  and  that  a  better 
defense  could  be  provided  with  a  dedicated 
hard-site  dpsle;n  Involving  a  different  radar, 
the  Administration  and  Its  supporters  argued 
the  impracticality  of  such  an  approach  •  « 
Subsequently  the  limitations  of  Safeguard 
were  admitted  and  .serious  effort  is  now  un- 
derway to  desipn  such  a  defense  "  The  Com- 
mittee failed  to  comment  on  thle  mlsrepre- 
.sentatlon  by  the  Administration  (see  also 
Item  6  l)elowi 

[b,  The  number  of  interceptors  Involved 
In  Safegv.ard  was  and  is,  so  Inadequate  that 
modest  incremental  Improvements  In  the 
Soviet  offensive  force  level  would  overwhelm 
It  Tlie  Administration  was  repeatedly  chal- 
lenged to  reveal  these  numbers  of  inter- 
ceptors but  refused  to  do  so  on  security 
grounds  This  was  done  despite  the  fact  that 
(  I  )  observations  of  construction  would  make 
It  quite  obvious  how  many  were  involved, 
and  (2)  that  before  then  -  In  fact  at  the  time 
of  the  Administration's  defense  of  the  pro- 
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gram — released  cost  figures  permitted  an 
estimate  far  more  than  sutEcleut  for  any 
Soviet  (or  Chinese)  planning  related  to  over- 
whelming the  system  The  Committee  failed 
to  comment  on  this  flag.-ant  misuse  of 
security    classification. 

(c)  As  a  related  point,  we  call  attention  to 
the  statement  of  Wohlstetter.  Herzfeld, 
Libby  and  McMillan  in  which  they  compared 
Soviet  requirements  to  destroy  70 '^  of  the 
undefended  Mlnuteman  force  with  require- 
ments to  destroy  95 '<  of  the  defended  force. - 
In  that  statement  it  Is  claimed  that  800 
additional  Soviet  reentry  vehicles  would  be 
required  for  that  task;  and  the  cost  of  this 
increment  Is  then  compared  with  the  cost 
of  Safeguard  with,  however,  there  being  no 
identification  of  what  part  of  the  800  re- 
entry vehicle  requirement  Is  due  to  the 
existence  of  Safeguard  and  what  part  is  a 
response  ot  the  different  ground  rules  re- 
garding the  level  of  destruction  to  be 
achieved,  95 'r.  In  one  case  and  70';  In  the 
other.  The  Committee  did  not  comment  on 
this. 

(d)  Secretary  Laird  claimed  that  the  Safe- 
guard phase  I  would  provide  a  defense  for  Vi 
of  the  Mlnuteman  force"  when  In  fact  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  this  was  simply  not  so 
as  he  later  conceded.'"  The  Committee  did  not 
comment  on  this. 

(e)  Defense  spokesmen  have  claimed  that 
a  Sentinel  Safeguard  defense  could  "deny" 
damage  to  this  country  from  a  Chinese  at- 
tack, and  the  President  claimed  It  could 
provide  "a  virtually  infallible  defense."  " 
The  Committee  failed  to  comment  on  the 
extravagance  of  such  claims  despite  the 
fact  that  they  were  vigorously  disputed  by 
opponents. 

2.  During  the  debate  of  1969  not  Just  two 
but  at  least  three  different  positions  emerged 
with  respect  to  ABM  Some  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's most   vigorous  supjxjrters,   e.g.   Dr. 

.    Donald  Brennan,  not  to  mention  some  within 
the   Administration   and    the   Congress,   sup- 
ported Safeguard  In  large  part   because  they 
favored  a  deployment  of  a  large  scale  nation- 
wide ABM  designed  to  blunt  the  effects  of  a 
massive    Soviet    attack,    a    position    directly 
t    contrary  to  that  taken  by   the  Admlnlstra- 
)    tlon.  TTie  Committee  did  not  comment  at  all 
'    on  these  differences  or  on  the  analyses  that 
lay  behind  them. 

3.  The  committee  repeatedly  raised  ques- 
tions about  cost  estimates  used  by  opponents 
as  applied  to  Safeguard. 

(a)  It  charged  that  one  of  us  (Rathjens) 
failed  to  substantiate  his  estimates  of  Mln- 
uteman costs  and  failed  to  lake  account  of 
the  fact  that  costs  commonly  increase  as 
programs  move  from  the  planning  to  im- 
plementation stage.  It  failed  to  comment 
on  either  Rathjens'  letter  to  the  'Hmes  of 
Jime  30,  1969,  (attachment  B)  or  on  the 
Ratiijens,  Wlesner.  Weinberg  Commentary  on 
fiecretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird's  May  22 
l»elense  of  Safeguard, '^  in  which  are  cited 
leterences  for  costs;  and  It  did  not  note  that 
the  costs  cited  were  post -deployment  costs. 

(b)  The  Committee  alleges  that  one  of  us, 
Rathjens,  was  in  error  In  imputing  the  whole 
cost  of  Safeguard  Phase  I  to  defense  of 
Mlnuteman.  pointing  out  that  there  was  an 
Administration  intent  to  go  further.  There 
was  no  reason  at  that  time  to  believe  that 
the  Congress  would  approve  all  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program  or  Indeed  anything  be- 
yond Phase  I  or  that  the  Administration 
would  eventually  even  ask  for  the  full  twelve 
site  deployment.  It  now  seems  very  likely 
that  there  will  be  at  most  a  defense  of  two 
or  three  Mlnuteman  sites  and  that  his  cost 
estimates  will  have  proved  to  be  conservative. 
The  Committee  failed  to  recognlEe  In  this 
case,  as  It  did  in  so  many  others,  that  the 
assumptions  made  by  the  opponents  were 
quite   as  reasonable   as   those   made   by   the 
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Administration  (and  in  hindsight  more  so). 
Despite  the  negative  attitude  toward  an  antl- 
Chln3se  defense  of  such  Influential  people  as 
Senator  Jackson  and  the  later  negative  re- 
port by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  Committee  seemed  persuaded  that  it 
was  quite  rLaso;:able  to  a.s6unie  that  such  a 
defense  would  follow  the  Minutemaii  defense 
deployment  Tlje  Commilee  In  this  respect 
sems  to  have  been  remarkable  uncritical  of 
Administration    assumptions. 

4.  The  opponents  pointed  out  that  rede- 
ployment, early  warning  and  improved  alert 
capability  was  a  more  attractive  approach  to 
assuring  bomber  survival  against  SLBM  at- 
tack than  employing  Safeguard.  The  Com- 
mittee criticised  the  opponents  for  their 
position  in  this  regard,  but  failed  to  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that  that  is  exactly  the  ap- 
proach now  being  taken  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

5.  A  number  of  opponents  argued  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  not  successfully  attack 
both  our  bombers  (using  SLBMs)  and  our 
ICBMs  with  SS-9s:  that  If  Soviet  ICBMs  and 
SLBMs  were  launched  at  the  same  time  there 
would  be  a  15  to  20  minute  Interval  between 
Impact  of  SLBM  warheads  on  bomber  bases 
and  the  impact  of  SS-9  warheads  on  our 
Mlnutemen  during  which  time  we  could 
launch  the  latter;  or  If  the  Soviet  designed 
their  attack  for  simultaneity  of  Impact  we 
would  have  adequate  warning  from  observing 
the  Soviet  ICBMs  to  launch  the  bulk  of  the 
bomber  force.  The  Committee  criticised  the 
opponents'  position  arguing  the  feasibility  of 
a  pin  down  attack  ".  but  It  did  not  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  question  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  Soviet  warheads  that  would  have  to  be 
delivered;  and  It  failed  to  note  the  low  con- 
fidence that  would  have  to  attach  to  such  an 
attack  and  the  fact  that  U.S.  Air  Force  spokes- 
men apparently  regard  it  as  Infeaslble." 

6  The  Committee  criticised  some  of  the  op- 
ponents for  not  dLscusslng  means  by  which 
the  effectiveness  of  an  ABM  defense  of  Mln- 
uteman could  be  Improved.  We  suggest  that 
the  Committee's  criticism  Is  misdirected  In 
this  regard  in  several  respects.  A  number  of 
the  opponents  made  quite  specific  sugges- 
tions about  Improvements  pointing  out  that 
a  more  effective  system  could  be  obtained 
even  with  the  same  Safeguard  components  by 
using  the  MSR  In  a  redundant  mode  for  de- 
fense of  a  smaller  number  of  Mlnuteman 
complexes  and  by  procuring  more  Sprints  at 
the  expense  of  some  Spartans.  The  opponents 
placed  even  greater  emphasis  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  far  more  effective  defense  with 
components  optimized  specifically  for  de- 
fense of  Mlnuteman  bases,  and  many  of  them 
(and  even  some  Safeguard  supporters  al- 
though not  Mr.  Wohlstetter)  made  recom- 
mendations strongly  favoring  research  and/ 
or  development  relating  to  such  defenses  The 
Administration  on  the  other  hand  virtually 
refused  to  concede  the  Importance  or  feasi- 
bility of  such  approaches  until  1970  after 
the  opponenu  had  clearly  demonstrated  the 
inadequacies  of  Safeguard  and  that  a  dedi- 
cated hard  site  defense  was  a  more  promising 
approach.  We  suggest  that  the  Administra- 
tion's reluctance  in  this  regard  w  as  due  to  an 
unw  tllingness  to  face  up  to  the  mismatch  be- 
tween the  Safeguard  components  and  the 
defense  of  Mlnuteman.  and  to  a  reluctance 
to  discuss  quantitative  expansion  of  Safe- 
guard because  of  the  likelihood  that  It  would 
then  be  required  to  discuss  the  costs  In- 
volved. 

7.  TTie  Administration  claimed  that  deploy- 
ment in  Montana  and  North  Dakota  was 
necessary  for  R  &  D  purposes.  Opponents 
claimed  that  this  could  be  better  done  at 
Kwajalein  particularly  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  launching  re-entry  vehicles  into 
the  latter  area.  The  Committee  did  not  con- 
sider this  question  or  comment  on  the  re- 
markable obscure  language  used  by  Secretary 
Laird  in  attempting  to  defend  the  Admin- 
istration position." 


8  Opponents  raised  serious  questions  about 
whether  Safeguard  could  be  expected  to 
function  as  well  ai>  the  DoD  claimed  and  In 
particular  about  the  problems  of  computer 
software  de\eiopment  Tlie  Committee  failed 
totally    to    address    these    questions. 

9  Ttie  Committee,  along  with  Mr.  Wohl- 
stetter and  DoD  spokesmen,  dwell  at  great 
length  on  the  question  of  the  possibility 
vulnerability  of  the  Mmuteman  force  to  a 
possible  Soviet  attack  by  SS-9s.  in  our  view 
to  a  disproportionate  degree  At  least  as  im- 
portant were  the  questions  of  the  comple- 
mentarity and  vulnerability  of  other  compo- 
nents of  our  deterrent  force  and  above  all 
whether  or  not  Safeguard  would  make  much 
of  a  difference  in  the  adequacy  of  the  overall 
deterrent  or  even  of  the  Mlnuteman  compo- 
nent, issues  to  which  supporters  of  Safe- 
guard hardly  did  Justice  and  which  Mr, 
Wohlstetter  In  particular  was  quite  unwill- 
ing to  discuss 

We  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  vul- 
nerability of  Mlnuteman  to  a  possible  SS-9 
attack  giving  it  the  attention  we  do  prin- 
cipally because  It  was  with  respect  to  our 
treatment  of  this  question  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  most  critical.  The  following 
are  the  principal  allegations  regarding  anal- 
yses by  us  and  some  of  our  colleagues. 

1.  That,  despite  having  access  to  official 
intelligence,  we  under-estimated  the  likely 
effectiveness  of  the  SS-9  as  a  vehicle  for 
attacking  Mlnuteman  missiles  and  in  par- 
ticular that 

( a )  Rathjens  misread  a  chart  presented  In 
testimony   by   Secretary   Packard 

(b)  he  asserted  that  use  of  the  Packard 
chart  and  data  presented  at  an  earlier  time 
did  not  permit  an  unambiguous  determina- 
tion of  both  hardness  of  U.S  missile  sUos  and 
accuracy  of  Soviet  missiles. 

(c)  Wlesner  and  Weinberg  used  a  prob- 
ability for  destruction  of  Mlnutemen  by  SS-9 
warheads  that  was  too  low  and  that  they 
claimed  the  figure  they  used  was  from  DoD 
scurces. 

(d)  Rathjens.  Wlesner.  Weinberg  and 
Panrfsky  were  unrealistic  in  dismissing  re- 
programmlng  as  a  feasible  Soviet  tactic. 

2.  The  opponents  were  in  error  in  basing 
their  discussion  of  Mlnuteman  vulnerability 
In  a  mld-I970's  time  frame — that  they 
should  have  used  the  late  70  s  as  a  basis  since 
that  was  when  Safeguard  would  be  deployed. 

With  respcsct  to  access  to  classified  Infor- 
mation we  do  concede  that  we  had  such 
access.  We  further  note  that  the  classified 
estimates  of  SS-9  capabilities  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Projections  for  Planning 
at  that  time  when  the  debate  began  were  for 
a  smaller  payload  than  that  a&.'^jmed  ty 
Adininlstrallon  spokesmen  and  Mr  Wohist^i- 
ter.  The  much-discussed  payload  of  three 
warheads,  each  of  6  MT  was  introduced 
later.  Mr.  Wohlstetter  conceded  "'  that  he 
made  calculations  with  the  two  other  esti- 
mates (that  were  lejs  favorable  to  his  case), 
but  he  never  In  public  testimony  used  such 
estimates  The  Committee  failed  to  comment 
on  this  singular  omission  Despite  our  point- 
ing It  out,"  the  Committee  also  failed  to 
comment  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wohletetter  s 
estimates  of  effectiveness  of  an  attack  by 
Soviet  missiles  against  U.S  Mlnuteman.  were 
according  to  his  testimony  based  on 
"Accuracies  like  those  of  the  systems  we  are 
deploying  new."'"  i  April  1966 »  when  In  fact 
it  was  quite  clear  that  he  was  using  esti- 
uiates  that  were  based  on  systems  that  were 
only  being  tested  at  that  lime  and  which  are 
only  now  being  deployed  (1971)  The  Com- 
mittee also  failed  to  comment  on  the  fact 
that  the  DoD's  first  estimate  of  Mlnuteman 
survivability  to  a  Soviet  attack  Involving 
multiple  warheads,  and  apparently  the  one 
that  triggered  Secretary  Packard's  concern, 
was  20',  much  closer  to  our  estimates  tban 
to  lho.se  developed  by  Mr.  Wohlstetter.  Dr, 
Poster  and  Secretary  Laird. '»  We  have 
been     curious      why      the      Administration 
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clianged  Its  position  aSX*T  Wohlstetier  flxst 
raUfrd  his  spectre  of  5n  survlvaJ,  but  the 
Committee's  report  throws  no  light  on  the 
subject. 

Tbere  were,  and  still  are.  Important  teoti- 
nlc&l  reasons  for  dlscoiintlng  heavily  tlie 
later  DoD  and  Wohlstetter  estimates  Th«s* 
points  the  Committee  never  addressed  Pliet 
there  are  queetlona  regarding  the  state  of 
the  art  displayed  by  the  Soviet  Union  |!i 
their  S»  9  tests  These  relate  to  such  qu«F- 
tlons  as  the  ballistic  co-efflrlent  of  the  ap- 
vlet  reentry  vehicles,  the  mechanisms  fcr 
separating  them,  extent  of  separation,  aBd 
indeed  the  question  of  whether  the  test#d 
Soviet  multiple  warheads  were  true  MIRVs 
or  simply  MRVs  There  was  not  then  r«»- 
son  to  believe,  nor  Is  there  now.  that  tctt'i 
the  technology  displayed  by  the  Soviet  On- 
ion. It  could  deliver  three  five-megaton  war- 
he«ds  to  separate  targets  with  CKP%  of  tbe 
order  of  ',«  of  a  mile.  The  later  DoD  esti- 
mates, and  Mr  Wohlstetter,  In  effect  se- 
svimed  the  largest  conceivable  payload  Iter 
the  3S-9  and  a  CBP  based  on  projected  VB 
capabUltleB  even  though  the  latter  involve 
a  higher  level  of  technology  and  penalties  In 
terms  of  weight -carrying  capabilities  In  or- 
der to  achieve  high  accuracy  and  flexibility 
of  MIRV  delivery.  Rathjens  implicitly  ae- 
sumetl  sophisticated  Soviet  guidance  and  sep- 
aration capaMUtles  (similar  lo  those  of  tie 
United  States)  but  lesser  payloads  than  did 
the  DoD  (and  the  estimated  effects  of  »n 
attack  on  the  Mlnuteman  force  using  his  m- 
sumptlorw  were  reasonably  consistent  with 
the  effects  of  an  attack  assuming  the  pay- 
losds  given  In  the  NIPP  at  the  time  he  ma4e 
his  eetlnuites K  •  the  other  opponents  •*- 
.sumed  the  larger  DoD  payloads  but  esti- 
mates of  accuracy  for  those  payloads  th»t 
were,  and  are,  more  reall,»tlc  for  the  mid-70 
time  frain«  than  those  of  Mr  Wohlstetter 
Dr  poster  and  Secretary  L^trd  That  thaee 
assumptions  made  by  opponents  were  reason- 
able baa  apparently  been  8upp>orted  by  stud- 
ies (not  examined  by  us)  done  by  a  DoO ' 
CIA  contractor  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  competent  In  the  field — see  attach- 
ment C 

The  extremely  high  reliabilities  and  kll! 
probabilities  assumed  by  Secretary  L^lrd.  Dr 
Poeter  and  Idr.  Wohlstetter  (and  by  tke 
Committee)  for  the  non-reprogramable  w- 
pects  of  their  analysis  (greater  than  or  equal 
to  BC^r)  would  be  realistic,  if  at  all.  only  tn 
the  event  of  test  programs  of  an  enormova 
scale.  It  Is  Inconceivable  i  at  least  to  ua)  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  contemplate  an  at- 
tack against  Mlnuteman  missiles  with  only 
moderate  confidence  of  success  Yet.  to  havie. 
say  90"f.  confldenoe  that  a  svslem  would 
have  a  nonreprofn'amable  kill  probability  of 
96"  or  »o  would  require  hundrfdt  of  flniifs 
If  only  3  or  4%  inexplicable  non-reprogram- 
ahie  faUures  occurred  during  tests  In  the 
light  of  such  problems  It  Is  not  surprlslrwt 
that  virtually  every  opponent  assumetl  that 
at  least  two  Soviet  warheads  would  have  to 
be  targeted  on  each  US    slln 

That  still  seems  like  a  reasonable  aasiimp- 
tlon:  If  suBlclent  reliability  can  not  fce 
achieved  through  systems  design,  and  con- 
fidence in  it  established  by  a  -tuxtable  corn- 
prehentiie  test  pTogram.  the  standard  solu- 
tion Is  redundancy.  In  this  case  the  use  ol 
multiple  attacks  against  a  single  target  The 
committee  did  not  even  comment  on  the»e 
pr(>blema  although  it  later  criticised  oppo- 
nents for  neglecting  to  discuss  the  costs  ©f 
Soviet  programs  that  involve  the  testing  aS 
In  the  Committee's  opinion,  tens  at  SS-9s)   " 

In  its  rather  extensive  discussion  of  r«- 
programmlng.  the  committee  failed  to  deal 
adequat*ly  with  the  estreme  dlfflculty.  if  not 
technical  Infeaslblllty.  on  which  the  oppo- 
nents had  commented,  of  compensating  for 
failures  In  MIRV  separation  and  or  guidance 
by    replacing    a    single   RV    that    h.id    fallafl 
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with  one  from  another  booeter  It  suggests 
this  would  not  be  dlfdcult  or  wasteful  citing 
a  50  m.le  spacing  between  RV  in  its  exem- 
plary discussion,  a  flgttre  grossly  Inconalstent 
with   the  displayed   Soviet   technology  " 

It  Is  true  that  Rathjens  read  the  famous 
Packard  chart  In  statute  miles  and  so  Indi- 
cated in  a  note  to  Wohlstetter  He  later 
demoiLstrated  to  Wohlstetter  (see  Attach- 
ment >  I  that,  considering  the  way  he  de- 
rived h.s  e.sii  mates,  the  use  of  nautical  miles 
leads  to  the  same  estimate  of  Minutemaii 
vulnerability,  and  that  by  using  the  Pack- 
ard chajt  and  the  Nltze  figures  one  can  get 
two  different  combinations  a!  "hardnefis  for 
US  silos -accuracy  for  Soviet  ml.sKlles'  de- 
pending on  whether  the  Packard  chart  is 
assumed  to  be  In  statute  or  nautical  miles 
The  Committee  argues  that  the  use  of  both 
the  Packard  and  Nuze  data  can  not  l)e  sup- 
ported malljemailcaliy  tlvat  the  Packard 
chart  alone  and  an  assumed  CEP  can  be 
used  to  obtain  a  kill  probability,  and  that 
the  Nit.ze  data  can  be  u.sed  alone  to  derive 
a  kill  probability  The  (5rst  point  has  been 
dealt  with  above:  the  second  is  true,  but 
there  was  not  at  the  time  any  uiiclaaslfled 
basis  for  assuming  a  particular  CEP;  the 
third  is  al.io  triie  as  Rathjens  demonstrated 
In  his  letter  The  Comimlttee's  discussion  of 
this  prc4>lem  makes  It  obvious  that  It  either 
failed  to  consider  the  Rathjens  letter  or  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  what 
it  said. 

The  Committee  criticises  the  opponents  for 
suggesting  that  their  analysis  of  Mlnuteman 
v\-.lnera5111ty  was  appropriate  to  the  mld- 
1970  ra^er  thiin  the  late  1970  time  frame. 
This  Is  perhaps  the  most  outlandish  criti- 
cism of  all  Plrst  of  all  at  the  time  of  the 
debate,  DoD  spokesmen  were  arguing  that  the 
threat  about  which  they  were  concerned 
might  appear  as  early  as  1973  "  Second.  Sec- 
retary LiSlrd  was  Implying  Safeguard  would 
be  helpful  In  1973."  and  Secretary  Packard 
was  claiming  two  Safeguard  sites  would  be 
operational  in  early  1974 — "late  1973  If  we 
accelerate  It  '  "  Third,  the  committee  Itself 
carried  out  an  analysis  based  on  the  early 
19708  time  frame  *  Fourth.  Senator  Stennls. 
who  had  a  major  responsibility  with  resp>ect 
to  the  whole  Issue,  defined  It  as  a  1975  prob- 
lem '-"  Fifth,  and  most  fundamental,  the  fig- 
ure of  420  SS  9s  used  by  the  Admlnlatrallon 
In  Its  analysis  was  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
mlnl8tni.tton'8  threat  estimate  for  late  1974 
or  early   1975  ^ 

It  was  a  very  carefully  picked  figure  had 
a  moderately  smaller  figure  been  pickctd,  even 
according  to  the  Administrations  analysis, 
too  many  KLnutemeu  would  have  survived 
to  make  a  ca.se  for  Safeguard;  had  a  some- 
whikt  l<u^er  flgiu'e  been  picked.  Suiegmtrd 
would  ;ijive  been  demonstrably  so  inade- 
quate aj  to  make  little  difference  The  as- 
sumption by  Wohlstetter  of  a  threat  of  bOO 
as  9s  with  other  parameters  alightly  differ- 
ent lh;ui  those  imed  by  DoD  spokesmen, 
raises  t.'^e  wune  problems  Oiie  might  have 
expeclec  luiy  even-handed  study  by  opera- 
tions analyst.s  to  have  been  extremely  critical 
about  these  selections  of  threats  designed 
to  make  the  system  appear  useful.  The  study 
did  not  take  such  a  critical  stance  It  did  not 
comment  on  the  repeated  statements  of  op- 
ponents that  Safeguard,  sis  It  was  being 
sold  to  :he  Congress  and  the  public,  would 
be  useful.  If  at  all.  only  over  a  very  uamjw 
range  of  threats:  on  the  failure  of  DoD 
spokesmen  and  its  supporters  to  respond  t^) 
such  crl'Jclam,  and  las  we  remarked  earlier) 
on  the  failure  of  the  DoD  to  make  public 
llie  number  of  interceptors  m  the  Safeguard 
plan,  which,  had  It  done  so,  would  have  made 
Siifeguard's  Inadequacies  perfectly  clear 

Recall  that  It  was  the  DoD's  projections  of 
a  Soviet  SS  9  threat  of  420  missiles  in  1975 
that  was  used  in  attempting  to  get  support 
for  Safeguard.  What  wer«  the  opponents  to 
do?  TTiey  could  either  discuss  the  threat  In 
a  1976  time  frame  In  which  case  It  was  quite 


reasonable  for  them  to  assume  1975  tech- 
nology, or  they  could  discuss  it  In  terms  of 
a  later  time  frame  when  one  might  realisti- 
cally have  expected  -Safeguard  could  be  fully 
operational  but  virtually  useless  If  one  ac- 
cepted DoD  s  projections  of  the  threat  The 
opponents  did  both  They  did  not  deny  the 
possibility  that  the  Mlnuteman  Tore*  would 
evenltially  be  vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack— 
Indeed  sfime  argued  that  that  was  likely  to  be 
the  case  and  that  Safeguard  wouldn't  make 
intirh  difference — but  they  also  argued  that 
in  a  mid- 1970  time  frame  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Mtuutemen  could  be  expected  to  sur- 
vive an  attack  by  a  force  composed  of  420  to 
500  .S.S  9s  The  DoD  and  Its  supporters,  on 
(he  other  hand,  asstrmed  for  Soviet  force  lev- 
els a  1975  estimate,  but  In  other  respects 
treated  the  problem  In  what  amounts  to  a 
later  time  frame  particularly  as  regards  tech- 
nological  developments  and  accuracy. 

10  Finally,  the  Committee  makes  the  ob- 
servation that  the  analytical  shcrtcconings  of 
the  Administration  nowhere  equalled  the 
cumulative  mass  of  inadequacies  of  the  op- 
position It  says  this  despite  Its  own  admis- 
sion that  It  looked  primarily  at  only  narrow 
racet.8  of  the  problem.""  and  despite  the  fact 
that  It  Unoked  to  only  a  limited  extent  at 
classified  evidence  which  would  In  our  view. 
have  thrown  further  light  on  Administration 
errors  We  have  Identified  a  number  of  er- 
rors hy  Secretaries  Laird  and  Packard,  the 
FTeKldent  and  Dr  Foster  on  which  the  com- 
mittee did  not  even  comment  In  the  light 
of  our  comments  and  the  narrowness  of  Its 
Inquiry,  we  suggest  that  the  Committee  has 
no  basis  for  Its  sweeping  Judgment  about 
the  overall  merits  of  the  analyses  by  the 
parties. 

11  As  regards  mattors  of  substance,  we 
believe  the  errors  and  inadequacies  of  the 
argtiments  of  the  Administration,  Its  rup- 
fxwters.  and  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  C4»n 
beat  be  brought  Into  perspective  by  a  few 
very  brief  summary  observations  regarding 
present  DoD  programs  and  assessment's  of 
intelligence 

(a I  The  threat  hypothesized  by  the  Ad- 
ministration has  not  developed  The  SS-9 
force  has  not  gnxw-n  as  projected,  and  the 
pre«ent  projections  of  .SS  9  effectiveness  as 
a  cotinter-force  weftp>on  against  the  Minute- 
man  are  almost  certainly  more  consistent 
with  our  estimates  than  with  those  used  by 
the  Administration  and  Its  supporters. 

ibi  Despite  etirly  A  dnn  In  1st  rati  on  remarks 
denlgratlnn  hardening  as  an  approach  to  im- 
proving Mlnuteman  survivability,  Admlnls- 
tnvtion  spokesmen  concede  that  increasing 
silo  hardness  through  upgrading  Is  the 
chenpest  way  to  improve  Mlnuteman  surviv- 
ability,* and  such  upgrading  Is  now  under- 
way. 

(c)  'We  now  seem  to  be  prepared  to  rely 
on  redeployment,  early  warning  and  an  Im- 
proved alert  status  as  a  defense  for  bomljers. 
There  appears  to  be  little  Interest  In  defense 
with  .Safeguard. 

(d)  Similarly,  one  hears  lltUe,  If  any.  talk 
of  using  Safeguard  as  a  defense  against 
China  (and  no  talk  of  its  provid.ng  an  infal- 
lible defense  ) 

(e)  It  Is  now  recognized,  even  in  the  DoD, 
that  the  MSR  Is  the  Achilles'  heel  In  safe- 
guard, and  there  are  serious  efforts  underway 
to  design  a  dedicated  hard  site  defense  which 
would  rely  on  retlundant  leas  expensive 
radars  as  recommended  by  many  of  the  op- 
p^jnents  of  Safeguard 

(f  I  It  Is  now  conceded  that  Safeguard  will 
be  an  inadequate  defanse  If  SALT  falls 
whereas  originally  It  wm  argued  that  It  was 
needed  in  case  SALT  failed. 

in     CONCIt-'DINO    OBSmVATTONS 

We  do  nrrt  claim  infalliablllty.  We  made 
mistakes,  but  we  believe  not  serlotis  ones' 
such  errors  as  we  made  were  a  reflection  of 
the  fact  that,  with  Itmltod  time  and  re- 
sources, we  devoted  our  efforts  to  the  Issues 
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of  fundamental  conoem  We  believe  the  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  and  to  an  even 
greater  degree  Mr  Wohlstetter  and  the  ORSA 
Committee,  avoided  many  of  these  Issues 
preferring  to  dwell  on  minutiae 

We  note  with  Interest  the  statement  In 
the  preface  of  the  report.  "It  Is  not  antic- 
ipated that  ORSA  would  repeat  such  an 
exercise  "  ^  We  shcald  hope  not  for  It  is 
totally  Inappropriate  for  a  professional  or- 
ganization like  ORSA  to  lend  itself  to  be- 
coming an  instrument  on  one  side  of  a 
political  debate  of  this  kind 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  believe  ORSA 
should  not  be  concerned  about  professional 
standards  and  ethics.  We  believe  It  should 
be.  but  that  It  should  restrict  Its  purview 
to  Its  own  members.  In  the  light  of  tbe 
performance  of  its  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Professional  Standards,  we  find  It  hard  to 
believe  that  any  professional  group  In  this 
country  Is  in  greater  need  of  scrutiny  and 
reform. 

Finally,  we  have  not  commented  on  all 
of  the  points  raised  In  the  ORSA  Report  We 
feel  no  obligation  to  do  so.  We  have  other 
demands  on  our  time.  As  11  Is,  we  regret 
having  to  have  spent  even  the  limited  time 
we  have  In  commenting  on  the  ORSA  report 
We  have  done  so  both  In  self-defense  and 
so  that  the  public  may  be  Informed  as  to 
the  character  and  quality  of  what  we  regard 
as  a  very  ugly  incident — we  hope  not  the 
harbinger  of  a  trend  nor  a  precedent  that 
will  be  followed. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  This  page  replaces  an  earlier  version  in 
copies  circulated  prior  to  Oct.  5 

'  The  reason  for  the  ORSA  Committee's 
focusing  Its  attention  on  us  (and  Drs.  Pan- 
cfsky  and  Lapp)  Is  not  obvious  from  the 
OR.SA  Report  We  believe  It  Is  because  Al- 
bert Wohlstetter  In  his  letter  which  Insti- 
gated the  Inquiry  and  In  document*  refer- 
enced In  that  letter.  Identified  us  iis  the  ABM 
critics  whose  performance  he  wished  to  chal- 
lenge The  paragraphs  In  which  this  is  done 
and  the  references  are  omitted  from  the  ver- 
sion of  his  letter  published  In  the  ORSA 
Journal  in  Appendix  IV  It  is  not  clear  to  us 
whether  this  omission  was  made  lo  save 
space  or  to  minimize  the  likelihood  that 
readers  might  view  the  enterprise  as  an  ef- 
fort by  Wohlstetter  to  use  ORSA  in  what  has 
amounted  to  a  personal  vendetta 

=  ORSA  Report,  p    1175. 

"Ibid,  p    1191 

"  Ibid    p    1181  and  1183 

=•■  Ibid,  p     1176. 

•  Foster,  Senate  Anned  Services  for  FY  1970, 
p    194. 

Packard,  Ibid.  p.  1681. 

"  Nltze.  Ibid.  p.    1148. 

'  Foster.  Statement  on  Safeguard,  24  Feb- 
ruary, 1970,  p  2  Ollsteln.  House  Defen.se  Ap- 
propriations Sub-Committee  for  FY  1971, 
Vol   6,  p    1  59 

"Statement  on  the  Effectiveness  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  System,  Submitted  to  Sena- 
tor Henry  M    Jackson.  August   10.  1870. 

•  Laird,  Seitate  Foreign  Relations  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament,  1969,  Part  I,  p.  180. 

"Laird.  House  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, May  22,  19C9,  p   46 

"  News  Conference,  January  30,   1970. 
"Rathjens,  Wiesner,  and  Weinberg,  Com- 
mentary on  Lairds  May  22  Defense  of  Safe- 
guard, p.  13,  footnote  4. 
ORSAReport,  p   1216. 
"  Lt.   Oen.  Olaaser.  House  Armed  Services 
for  FY  1973.  p.  4503. 

lAlrd,  House  I>«f  ense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. May  22.  19S9,  p.  63. 

•  Letter  of  September  10,  1969,  to  Senator 
S'lart  Symington. 

"  Senate  Armed  Services  for  FT  1970,  p 
1454. 

•Ibid,  p   1264. 

<*S«nate  Armod  Services  for  FT  1970,  p 
127. 


»  ORSA  Report,  p  1236. 

■■  Ibld.p  1207. 

^  Laird.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Disarma- 
ment Sub-Conunlttee   1968.  p   IM. 

-■-  Ibid,  p  219. 

•-'  Ibid.  pa76. 

=-  ORSA  Report. 

*  Senate  Armed  Services  for  FY  1970,  p 
1135. 

^  Packard  Chart.  Ibid,  p  177. 

»■  ORSA  RepKirt,  p  1 179. 

=»  Lt  Oen.  Glasser,  House  Armed  Services 
for  FY  72.  p  4521. 

■'  This  comment  appeared  In  the  draft 
preface  which  we  received  some  time  ago.  In 
the  foreward  to  the  report,  as  released,  the 
language  Is  changed  to  read  "ORSA  hopes  It 
win  not  be  necessary  to  conduct  additional 
Investigations  of  this  nature." 

Massachvs£tts  iNs'irroTk 

or  Technology. 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  June  30,  1969. 

Mr.   Al-BE{tT   WOHLSTETTER. 

Unitergity  o)  Chicago, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Albert:  After  your  last  letter  to  the 
Times.  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  are  con- 
fu.sed  about  my  calculation  of  Mlnutenaan 
vulnerability  to  an  SS  9  attack  or  are  simply 
Intent  on  beating  a  dead  horse  Rather  than 
further  Impose  on  the  Times.  I  thought  I 
should  try  to  deal  with  the  question  In  a 
letter  to  you. 

First  of  all.  recall  the  Nltae  figures:  1.2-1  7 
hard  alios  destroyed  with  a  payload  of  ten 
bO  KT  viarhends.  I  used  a  median  value  1.45 
and  from  that  get  a  SSK  of  0.145  (Note: 
obviously  Paul  s  figures  were  for  a  reliabllUy 
of  100'';    considering  the  context) 

One  can  re;ad  the  Pacfcaj-d  chart  assuming 
the  mllee  referred  to  are  statute  In  which 
case  I  get  a  hardness  of  480  (though  a  few 
pan.s  of  the  chart  dont  fit  this  perfectly). 
Using  that  and  an  SSK  of  0.145  for  60  KT, 
I  g«  a  CKP  of  1430  feet  For  I  MT.  a  hard- 
ness of  460  psl  and  a  CEP  of  1430  feet,  I  get 
an  SSK  of  0.68 

Alternatively,  one  can  read  the  Packard 
chart  assuming  the  miles  are  nautical  In 
which  case  I  gM  a  hardness  of  320  Using 
that  and  an  SSK  of  0  145  for  60  KT.  I  get 
a  CEP  of  1650  feet  For  1  MT  a  hardness  of 
320  psl.  and  a  CEP  of  1650  feet,  I  get  an 
SSK  of  0.68. 

Or  alternatively  one  can  simply  forget 
about  the  Packard  chart  and  (x>mpute  an 
SSK  directly  from  the  Nltze  figures  using 
cube  root  scaling. 

S8K-l-(l-0.14ei  (l«)il/Sli)''^-0.6M 

Multiplying  0  68  by  the  reliability  I  as- 
sumed of  0  75  (and.  assuming  as  I  did,  no 
reprogran^lng).  I  get  an  overall  kill  probabU- 
Ity  for  a  1  MT  warhead  of  O.Sl  With  two 
warheads  per  aim  point  and  1000  aim  points, 
I  then  compute  34%  survival  (which  I 
rounded  off   lo    '^  i 

Now  I  know  you  disagree  with  me  on 
retargeting,  on  the  payload.  and  on  the  rele- 
vance of  the  Nltze  data,  but  let  us  not  dis- 
agree on  how  to  do  the  calculation  At  the 
time  I  did  the  calculation  my  assumptions 
seemed  to  me  reasonable,  and  as  good  as  any 
that  could  be  supported  using  authoritative, 
unclassified  information  then  available.  They 
still  don't  seem  to  me  too  bad,  though  the 
payload  of  the  SS-9  now  appears  to  be  larger 
than  the  Intelligence  estimates  carried  at  that 
time  In  any  case,  except  for  the  point  about 
retargeting,  the  differences  between  us  about 
Mlnuteman  vulnerability  are  trivial  by  com- 
parison with  those  we  have  about  Safeguard 
utuity. 

The  mid-late  1970's  question  hardly  de- 
serves much  comment  here  or  In  the  TTmea 
Vou  yourself  said  your  calculations  applied 
to  1976  or  1977  (page  12,  your  statement) 
and  that  by  the  late  1970's  the  Sorteta  oouUl 
have  a  higher  degree  of  MIRVlng  (p,  18} .  I  do 


not  dispute  that  the  SC  could  have  a  capa- 
bility for  destroj-ing  the  bulk  of  tlie  Mln- 
uteman force  by  the  late  1970s,  or  for  that 
matter  even  by  the  mid  1970  s  U  they  wish  to 
do  so.  What  I  do  dispute  is  that  it  is  likely 
that  they  can  do  It  with  420  or  500  SS-9'6 
by  the  mid -1 970 's  or  that  Safeguard  is  either 
needed  or  a  very  good  defense  for  Mliiute- 

nrmn 

Our  differences  on  costs  seem  to  me  oC  more 
general    Interest    and    so    I    am    sending    tbe 
Times  the  enclosed  letter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

GeobC£  W   Rathjkns. 

June  30.  1969. 
The  New  York  Times, 
Neic  York.  NY. 

To  the  KurroF  In  hearings  on  the  1964  De- 
fense Department  budget,  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  said,  "the  cost  per  mis- 
sile (for  Skybclt  I  would  approximate  M 
million  per  mi.ssUe,  very  close  to  the  incre- 
mental initial  Investment  cost  lor  a  Mmute- 
man  missile,  complete  wnih  Its  blast  resistant 
silo"  (presumably  this  was  for  Mintiteman 
I).  In  defense  of  the  1966  budget  he  gave 
$1.3  billion  as  the  "estimated  five  year  cost 
for  an  additional  200  Minuteman  II  missiles" 

Both  figures  having  been  produced  after 
the  deployment  wati  well  along,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  assume  thai  they  are  relatively 
"hard  figures- — certainly  firmer  than  those 
now   being   used   m   discussing   Safeguard 

My  fig-ore  of  $4  million  per  mUsiie  for  the 
marginal  cost  o'  a  Miuuteman  is  consistent 
with  the  first  of  Mr  McNamara  s  two  figures, 
and  probably  reasonably  consistent  with  the 
second  considering  that  the  latter  lncludei> 
five  years  of  operations,  maintenance,  replace- 
ment, etc.,  whereas  my  estimate  did  not 

Mr  Wohlstetter  charged  in  your  June  15 
issue  that  I  was  "casual"  m  my  use  of  costs 
and  stated  in  your  June  29  issue  that  "the 
relevant  marginal  systems  costs  are  twice 
that  or  more  ".  While  I,  and  I  suppose  possibly 
even  Secretary  McNamara.  may  have  been  In 
error  in  using  such  figures.  Mr.  Wohlstetter 
has  not  sup|K>rted  his  (Charges  by  citing  any 
other  authoritative  fiigures  avaiiabie  at  the 
tune  I  made  my  estimate. 

I  have  dealt.  1  believe,  adequately  with  the 
other    differences    with    Mr.    Wohlstetter   re- 
garding Safeguard  and  Mlnuteman  in  these 
columns  and  in  private  correspondence. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Geobcx  W   Rathjens 

Note. — This  was  not  published  by  the  New 
York  Times  but  was  made  available  to  Albert 
Wohlstetter. 

Russian  Missn.E  FAtn.TKi>— Stttdt  PiNna  SS-S 
Warheads  Lack  Accttkact 

(By  Michael  Oetlerl 

A  new  study  sponsored  by  the  r^ntagon  and 
CIA  estimates  that  multiple  warheads  flight- 
tested  thus  far  with  the  giant  Soviet  .SS-9 
Intercontinental  missiles  are  not  accurate 
enough  to  knock  out  US  Minutemen  ICBMs 
in  a  surprise  attack  according  to  informed 
government  sources. 

Furthermore,  the  study  is  said  to  estimate 
that  the  warhead  accuracy  probably  cannot 
be  improved  enough  with  the  techniques 
now  being  used  to  achieve  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility. 

The  study,  which  was  completed  in  April, 
was  carried  out  for  the  governnoent  by  TRW 
Inc..  a  large  defense  contractor  In  California 
with  an  excellent  technical  reputation 

Informed  otBdals  say  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  have  flight-tested  any  new 
kind  of  multiple  warhead  for  the  SS^  be- 
yond those  discuflaed  In  tbe  study. 

While  aome  atidltioDal  tests  of  the  big  mis- 
sile €Lre  expeoteil  later  this  year,  nflWilele  aay 
they  kre  un««rtalA  wbeUier  theae  lllghta  will 
reveal  a  new  and  more  accurate  -rvnion  of 
the  SS~»  or  wUi  merely  be  t«su  of  ezlaUnc 
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mlaeUes  launched  from  ]Mt)t«ctlve  slloe  the 
Soviets  are  building 

In  any  event,  some  government  weapons 
analyrta  view  the  new  rtudy  as  le«Benliig  Mill 
further  Pentajfon  fears  that  by  1075  the  So- 
viets could  deal  a  surprise  knock-out  to  all 
but  a  handful  of  Anierlras  1 .0(K)-mls«lle 
Mlnuteman  force 

Ldat  year.  TRW  made  a  slmllaj-  technical 
asfiessment  of  the  SS-9  for  the  Penta^ron  In 
that  study.  otBclals  say  the  tirm  gave  a  luke- 
warm" endorsement,  based  on  earlier  S*  9 
testing,  to  the  Idea  that  the  Soviet  triplet 
waxheads  could  be  of  the  MIRV  type  in 
which  ea«^h  of  the  three  warheads  can  he 
sent  to  a  separate  Mlnuteman  sUo  with 
enough  accuracy  to  knock  It  out. 

The  new  study,  officials  say.  reverses  that 
earlier  opinion  that  MIRVs  were  Involved. 

Weapons  experts  In  a  number  of  govern- 
ment agencies.  Including  the  Pentagon  esti- 
mate that  It  would  uike  the  Sfjvlets  two  to 
tbfee  more  years  to  perfect  iuid  begin  de- 
ployment of  a  more  accurate  MIRV  It  would 
then  take  several  more  years  to  equip  Uie 
entire  force  of  SS-9s,  which  now  numb«r8 
about  288. 

AGREEMENT    SOUGHT 

The  Pentagon  has  estimated  that  the  So- 
viets would  need  some  450  such  MIRV- 
equlpped  missiles  to  wipe  out  the  Mlnuteman 
force  At  the  Strategic  Arms  Llmltatlotis 
Talks,  the  United  States  Is  trying  to  work 
out  an  agreement  that  would  limit  the  SS-«s 
to  about  300 

The  new  study  also  appears  to  contradtct 
recent  Pentagon  estimates  that  the  Sovl«ts 
win  have  a  MIRV  ■capability  In  1972  How- 
ever, some  ofHol.ils  say  It  is  true  that  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  multiple  warhead  system  could 
be  viewed  as  a  MIRV.  e.tcept  that  It  Is  not 
a  very  good  one. 

The  Soviets  are  said  to  use  a  system  of 
small  rails  inside  the  no«e  cone  of  the  3S-9 
to  launch  the  three  warheads  to  separate 
targets  that  are  reasonably  close  togethw. 
By  varying  the  time  each  warhead  mo^es 
down  these  rails,  the  missiles  can  be  miUJe 
to  land  In  a  pattern  that  has  in  te<sts.  re- 
sembled the  layout  of  Mlnuteman  sllos 

This,  at  first,  led  some  analysts  to  belleye 
that  the  Soviets  were  developing  a  MIRV  to 
attack  Mlnuteman  in   a  .surprise  first  strike 

Now.  however.  It  has  apparently  been  con- 
cluded that  the  technique  Is  bfith  Inaccurate 
and  also  inflexible  because  the  Mlnuteman 
patterns  vaxy  widely. 

The  US  MIRV  now  being  deployed  on  tke 
Mlnuteman  and  Poseidon  submarines  Is  more 
sophisticated,  u.-slng  a  .so-called  'space  bus" 
with  Its  own  gtitdance  system  to  target  each 
warhead  accurately  In  the  bus  to  a  widely 
separated   target   liefore   It  Is  launched. 

LESS    POWTRTtn.     WEAPONS 

The  U  3  MIRVs.  however  are  only  a  frac- 
tion as  powerful  as  the  huge  Soviet  weapons, 
and  the  Pentagon  has  declared  that  this  laek 
of  nuclear  punch  also  nieaas  that  Mlmite- 
men  are  no  threat  to  Soviet  missiles  burlsd 
in  underground  sllos. 

On  Capitol  HUI  yesterday,  the  8.S  9  also 
flgrired  In  sharp  questlonliig  of  hlgh-rnuking 
Pentagon  officials  by  Sen  Sttiart  Symington 
(D-Mo  ) 

8ymlngt<5n.  at  an  open  session  of  a  Senate 
Foreign  relations  subcommittee  on  disarma- 
ment, claimed  that  Pentagon  witnesses  wore 
saying  difTerent  things  about  a  [x>88lble  ua  - 
Soviet  agreement  at  SALT  than  had  the  chief 
UB.  negotiator,  Oerard  Smith,  before  the 
same  committee  In  a  closed  hearing  on  Tues- 
day. 

Appearing  at  yesterday's  session  was  Adm. 
Thomas  H  Moorer.  Chairman  of  the  Jotot 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Dr  John  8  Poster  Jr. 
the  Pentagon's  chief  scientist. 

Both  ofnclals,  under  qtiestlonlng,  said  that 
any  SALT  agreement  must  Include  simul- 
taneous limitation  on  offensive  missiles  aa 
well  as  ABM  defense  systems. 


"Tour  position."  Symington  said  Uj  Poster. 
"Is  not  the  same  as  Smith's  '  Symlnjfton 
said  he  under8t<xxl  Smith  Ui  ,say  In  closed 
se,sslon  that  the  hoped-for  SALT  agreement 
would  provide  for  an  AOM  agreement  wt.Ue 
talks  untl.Mie  on  the  oRenslve  weapons 
queslii  11  FoKter  said  It  was  his  understand- 
ing thit  "any  controls  would  go  In  slmul- 
Ijtneoualy    ' 

S,'m;ngton  pres-sed  Poster  to  say  If  Smith's 
Interpretation  was  right  or  wrong  "  Poster 
tiesltat*d,  then  said  he  did  not  feel  It  was 
helpful     to  get  engaged  m  .semantics   " 

Poster  said  he  did  not  think  there  were  any 
differences  In  his  understanding  of  the  hoped 
for  agreement  and  Smith's,  although  defense 
offlclale  lat«r  conceded  privately  that  It  was 
not  yet  clear  If  the  Soviets  completely  under- 
sl<H)d  o.-  agreed  to  U.S.  goals  on  limiting  offen- 
sive missiles 

After  Moorer  mentioned  the  SS-9  threat 
against  the  "fiurvlvablllty  of  our  ICBMs,"  Sy- 
mington, who  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee — Including  the  CIA  sub- 
committee— said  he  did  not  agree  with  "the 
assessment  that  the  SS  9  was  accurate 
enough   for   a   first   strike  " 


NOMINATIONS    TO    THE    SUPREME 
COtmT 

Mr  FANNTN  Mr.  President,  under  our 
Con.str.ulion  the  Nation's  Chief  Executive 
has  the  responsibility  of  nominating  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Senate  has  the  duty  of  advice 
and  consent,  to  confirm  or  reject  the 
nomination 

President  Nixon  at  this  time  is  working 
oa  the  selection  of  two  Justices  to  fill  va- 
cancies on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Already  we  have  experienced  much 
sound  and  fury  on  tlie  subject  of  who 
should  and  who  should  not  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  Court.  ITie  prospect  of 
another  inquisition  has  caused  one  very 
capable  and  honorable  man  to  ask  the 
President  not  to  consider  him  for  the 
Court. 

Mr  President,  I  am  very  concerned 
about  what  is  happening  in  relation  to 
nomination  of  Justices  and  other  high 
Government  offlcials. 

Powerful  liberal  pressure  groups  are 
determined  to  scuttle  the  appointment  of 
any  Justice  who  has  not  proven  to  be  an 
advocate  of  the  liberal  philo.sophy.  These 
groups  are  demanding  that  before  any 
new  Justices  be  seated,  Uip  nominees  em- 
brace the  liberal  decisions  made  by  the 
Court  in  recent  years  and  pledge  to  keep 
movtnp  in  that  direction. 

If  the  nominee  does  not  have  impec- 
cable l.beral  credentlaLs,  the  cry  will  go 
out  that  the  President  has  made  an- 
other divisive  appointment. 

Mr  President.  It  is  not  the  President 
who  is  divisive  but  tliose  who  try  to  drive 
a  wedge  between  the  President  and  the 
people 

One  editorialist  this  week  lamented 
the  fact  that  President  Nixon  might 
choose  a  Justice  who  does  not  have  an 
established  national  reputation.  In  other 
words,  if  the  nominee  does  not  come 
from  the  big  metropolitan  centers  or 
more  specifically  from  the  eastern  mega- 
lopolis, he  Is  not  likely  to  have  much 
legal  competence. 

As  much  as  some  of  those  In  govern- 
ment might  not  like  to  admit  It.  there  are 
intelligent  people  who  have  never  been  In 
Washington  or  New  York. 


It  Is  my  belief  that  there  are  many 
lawyers  and  judges  in  small  cities  or 
towns  around  tliis  Nation  who  qualify  to 
be  Justices  and  would  prove  to  be  great 
Justices. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  President  has 
any  obliBalion  to  seek  the  advice  of  any- 
one before  he  makes  a  nomination  He 
certainly  does  not  have  to  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  ABA.  the  AMA,  the  NAACP. 
the  APL-CIO.  or  any  other  combination 
of  letters.  If  he  wishes  to  consult  with 
the  leaders  of  one  of  these  groups,  or 
all  of  them,  then  it  is  well  and  good  But 
he  has  no  obligation  to  seek  advice  from 
any  group  other  than  the  US  Senate, 
and  we  will  give  liim  plenty  of  advice — 
we  always  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  saying  that 
these  groups  do  not  have  a  r.ght  to  state 
their  opinions  on  the  nomination  Cer- 
tainly they  do  and  they  will  have  a 
ciiance  to  do  so  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  I  am  concerned  when  too  much 
prominence  is  given  to  the  objections  of 
»jme  group  because  the  leader  is  piqued 
that  he  was  not  consulted  beforehand 

To  demonstrate  how  shallow  and  mis- 
taken .some  of  the  opinions  of  pre.ssure 
group  leaders  can  be  we  need  only  look 
at  the  newspaper  accounts  from  early 
this  week , 

There  was  speculation  that  one  of  the 
distinguished  Members  of  :his  Senate 
may  be  nominated  to  the  Cojrt  But  the 
spokesman  for  one  liberal  group  .said 
that  the  Senator  simply  coulc  not  under- 
stand the  problems  of  people  less  fortu- 
nate than  him.self 

Mr  Pre.sident,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  th-s  statement 
to  Members  of  this  body.  I  know  of  no 
one  In  the  Senate,  or  in  politics,  who 
started  any  furtlier  down  the  economic 
ladder  than  our  esteemed  colleague  He 
t'ot  where  he  Is  through  hard  work  and 
determination.  Who  could  know  the 
problems  of  the  le.ss  fortunate  any  bet- 
ter than  the  man  who  has  been  there? 
There  may  be  times  when  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Senator,  but  I  certainly  admire 
his  tenacity,  his  devotion  to  his  duty  and 
his  coiuury,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve thai  he  would  not  make  a  fine  addi- 
tion to  the  American  judicia.  system, 

Mr,  President,  it  is  my  hcpe  that  we 
can  consider  these  nominations  with 
some  calm  deliberation.  Nominees  arc 
open  to  .scrutiny  and  must  expect  close 
examination  of  their  legal  competence. 
But  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  high 
pressure  campaigns  that  are  designed 
mainly  to  smear  their  character  and 
.sway  public  opinion  against  them. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  REGULATIONS 
Mr,  HART  Mr.  President,  almost  2 
years  ago,  the  President  pledged  that 
every  needy  child  In  America's  schools 
would  receive  a  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch.  Congress  took  the  President's 
pledge  to  heart  and  passed  a  new  school 
lunch  law  In  1970  guaranteeing  a  lunch 
to  every  needy  child. 

When  Congress  made  that  guarantee, 
it  also  made  clear  that  cost  was  not  to 
deter  us  from  fulfilling  the  goal.  Feeding 
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our  hungry  children  was  now  the  goal  It 
would  cost  what  It  would  cost. 

During  the  last  school  year,  participa- 
tion in  the  school  lunch  program  rose 
from  5.8  million  to  7.3  million  children. 
This  year,  it  was  fully  expected  that  par- 
ticipation would  continue  to  expand  to 
over  9  million  needy  children. 

It  was  puzzling  to  me  that  the  Agricul- 
ture l>>pf.rtment  did  not  request  addi- 
tional funds  to  pay  for  that  expansion. 
In  fact.  I  recommended  to  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  that  additional  funds 
be  made  available. 

When  the  Agriculture  Department 
moved  to  reduce  the  Federal  rate  of  sup- 
port for  the  program  just  before  the 
1971-72  school  year,  my  puzzlement 
turned  to  sliock.  I  cotild  not  believe,  after 
the  President  s  personal  pledge  ant*  the 
commitment  by  Congress,  that  an  execu- 
tive agency  would  move  arbitrarily 
through  the  regulatory  process  to  deprive 
needy  children  of  lunches. 

Following  the  Departments  move  to 
reduce  the  Federal  rate  of  support.  I  had 
liie  privilege  of  sponsoring,  along  with 
Senator  Cook,  a  letter  that  was  signed 
by  44  Members  of  the  Senate.  This  letter 
urged  the  President  to  order  the  Depart- 
ment to  provide  more  support  for  the 
limch  program,  not  less, 

I  believe  this  letter  played  a  role  in  the 
Department's  decision  last  week  to  rai.se 
its  support  level  per  lunch  from  35  to  45 
cents  Unfortunately,  at  the  same  time 
tlie  E>epartment  announced  that  decision. 
It  also  annoimced  that  it  was  instituting 
a  new  miaximum  nationwide  income  eli- 
gibility standard  of  $3,940  for  a  family 
of  four. 

In  effect,  this  new  maximian  lowered 
eligibility  levels  in  44  States  and,  in  one 
abrupt  swoop,  knocked  out  of  a  million 
and  a  half  needy  cluldren  from  tlae  school 
lunch  program. 

Mr.  President,  thLs  new  attempt  by  the 
Agrictilture  Department,  obviously  at  the 
direction  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  which  is,  unfortunately,  not 
subject  to  congressional  supervision,  to 
cut  back  on  this  program  is  inexcusable. 
Indeed  I  question  Its  legality. 

When  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
91-248  in  1970,  It  Intended  that  the  na- 
tional eligibility  stiindard  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  a 
minimum  standard,  a  floor  that  States 
and  localities  could  exceed  where  indi- 
vidual economic  conditions  dictated. 

Tlie  Agriculture  Department  recog- 
nized as  much  last  school  year  and  the 
beginning  of  this  school  year  by  siiecifi- 
cally  approving  the  higher  standards  in 
the  44  States  Then  suddenly  la.st  week, 
the  Department  reinterpreted — wrongly 
and  in  my  view  illegally — the  law  passed 
by  Congress. 

For  that  reason.  v,e  have  today  .sent 
a  second  letter  to  the  President  carefully 
explaining  the  meaning  of  Public  Law 
91-248  Insofar  as  eligibility  levels  are 
concerned.  Lest  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 
what  the  Senate  meant  when  it  voted 
Public  Law  91-248,  I  want  to  note  that 
58  Senators  have  agreed  to  sign  this 
letter 

Hopefully  this  letter  to  the  President 
will  serve  to  remind  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  when  the  Congress  says 
it   wants   this   Nation's   himgry   school- 


children fed,  the  Congress  means  what 
it  says.  It  does  not  mean  that  only  some 
of  tlie  hungry  should  be  fed.  It  does  not 
moan  that  .senseless  lines  should  be  drawn 
between  some  iX)or  children  and  other 
ixiorer  children.  It  means  only  and  ex- 
actly what  it  says — feed  all  the  himgry 
and  all  the  poor  of  the  Nation's  needy 
schoolchildren. 

I  pray  this  imfortunate  controversy  is 
concluded,  that  no  further  letters  will  be 
necessary.  Hungry  children  do  not  need 
any  more  regulations  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  letters  from  the 
Senate.  They  need  food. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  letter  to  the  President  spon- 
sored by  myself  and  Senators  Wri  liams, 
Cranston,  Cook,  and  Case,  and  signed 
by  54  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

U  s,  Senatk. 

Seuect  Committee  on  NrrrarnoM 

AWD  HcMAN  Needs. 

Wastiington,  D.C. 
The   President. 
Tfie  White  House, 
WasUington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mr  President:  'We  are  writing  to  you 
once  again  out  of  a  deep  concern  regarding 
the  school  lunch  regulations  which  are  being 
issued  this  week  by  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cuUure  On  September  9,  1971.  forty-fotir 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  wrote 
a  letter  to  you  objecting  to  the  proposed 
regulations,  priroartly  because  of  the  proposal 
to  reduce  the  reimbursement  rate  for  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches  to  a  statewide 
average  of  35  cents  per  lunch,  and  because  of 
the  failure  to  provide  for  continuing  the  au- 
thority to  transfer  funds  from  Section  32  to 
the  School  Breakfast  Program.  Recently.  It 
was  announced  that  the  Department  woiUd 
strike  the  35  cent  requirement  and  subeti- 
tute  a  figure  of  4£  cents.  We  think  that  this 
is  certainly  a  step  Ip  the  right  direction  and 
the  Indication  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  prepared  to  follow  through  on 
our  muttial  promise  to  feed  the  Nation's 
li'iingry  schoolchildren  brought  a  reaction  of 
considerable  Joy  and  confidence. 

Vet.  at  the  same  time,  we  now  learn  that 
the  Department  intends  to  arbltrarUy  limit 
the  eligibility  of  poor  children  for  the  pro- 
gram by  reversing  Its  past  policy  by  inter- 
preting the  national  eligibility  standard  In- 
stituted by  Public  Law  61-248  as  a  celling 
ratjier  than  a  floor  on  participation  Such  an 
Interpretation  violates  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

nie  national  eligibility  standard  for  re- 
ceiving free  or  reduced  price  lunches  was  one 
of  the  major  changes  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  made  by  Public  Law  91  248  Tlie 
law  states  that  "any  child  who  Is  a  member 
of  a  household  which  has  an  annual  Income 
not  above  the  applicable  family  size  Income 
level  set  forth  in  the  income  poverty  guide- 
lines shall  be  served  meal.«  free  or  at  a  re- 
duced co6t."  (42  use.  1751  li9).  This  eligi- 
bility standard  was  expl^ilned  on  the  floor 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  in  the  Con- 
ference Committee  Report  on  H.R  515.  the 
legislation  which  promulgated  the  require- 
ment 

During  the  Senate  consideration  of  this 
legislation  it  was  made  c:ear  that  the  Intent 
of  the  "mtntmum  eligibility  standard"  (em- 
piiasls  ours)  was  to  "clarify  eUglbtUty  for  all 
,schoolb.  Clilldreu  and  parents  would  know 
precisely  where  they  stood.  Yet.  within  the 
minimum  standards  set.  state  and  local 
school  districts  would  still  make  the  deter- 
mination of  ellglbUlty"  f Congressional  Rec- 
ord;   vol.    116,  pt.  4.  4319.)    The  Conference 


Committee  Report  on  H.R  615  also  made 
clear  the  intent  of  Congress  that  this  eii- 
glblUty  level  be  a  minimum  when  it  stated 
that  "the  Conference  amendment  to  the 
eilgibility  standard  for  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  makes  It  clear  that  every  child 
from  a  household  with  an  income  below  the 
poverty  level  shall  be  served  free  or  reduced 
price  meals  ,  .  .  It  should  l>e  clear  that,  al- 
though the  {xiverty  guideline  is  the  only 
mandatory  national  standard,  children  from 
a  family  meeting  other  criteria  shall  also  be 
eligible  for  free  or  reduced  price  school 
lunches."  (Conference  Report  91-1032). 

In  explaining  the  Conference  Report  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  Representative  Qtile, 
a  member  of  the  Conference  Committee,  ex- 
plained that  "the  local  school  authorities 
retain  their  authority  to  provide  free  or 
reduced  cost  lunches  for  children  who  come 
from  a  family  whose  income  is  abt.>ve  the 
poverty  lines."  (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
116,  pt.  10,  p.  13991.)  In  a  colloquy  with  Sen- 
ator Talmadge  diiring  Senate  consideration  of 
the  Conference  Report  Senator  Javits  aiso 
made  this  clear  when  he  said  .  .  .  and  veni- 
important.  the  poverty  level  standard  u  a 
minimum  level  and  Is  not  a  ceiling.  Therefore 
children  who  meet  the  poverty  level  criteria 
In  a  state  like  New  York  where  the  poverty 
level  is  above  the  national  level,  would  still 
get  free  and  reduced  price  lunches,  '  (Con- 
caassnoNAL  Rxcoac;  vol.  116,  pt,  10.  p.  13603  l 

In  addition,  it  must  be  clear  that  USDA  in 
the  year  foUoniug  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  91-248  very  well  understood  tills  intent 
of  Congress.  The  school  lunch  regiilatlons 
for  the  school  year  1670-71  provide  eiigibUiiy 
levels  over  and  above  the  minimum  standard 
in  this  way; 

Any  criteria  Included  by  a  school  food 
authority  In  addition  to  the  minimum  cri- 
teria sp>ecified  in  this  section  shall  relate 
to  providing  free  or  rdeuced  price  lunches 
to  children  who  would  not  be  eligible  for 
such  lunches  under  such  minimum  criteria 
In  no  event  shall  any  such  additional  cri- 
teria operate  or  be  appUed  so  as  to  deny 
free  or  reduced  pnce  lunches  to  chiidreii 
who  qualify  for  such  itinchas  under  the 
mlnlmtim  eligibility  crlt-eria  required  by  thia 
section.  (Federal  Register;  Title  7.  Chapter 
n    Part  246   5  24S3(b)   ) 

The  purpoee  of  the  regulation  cited  atxive 
was  to  make  It  clear  that  all  children  under 
1  he  minimum  level  would  be  served  a  free 
or  reduced  price  lunch  and  that  any  addi- 
tiona:  cnterla  couid  be  used  only  11  it  served 
to  increase  the  participation  rate  and  could 
not  be  used  to  deny  a  lunch  to  a  child  who 
would  be  eligible  solely  on  the  basis  of  in- 
come and  family  size  Thus  In  its  regulations 
the  Department  has  clearly  made  provision 
for  local  authority  to  adjust  the  minimum 
eligibility  standard  upwards  based  on  varia- 
tions in  such  things  as  cost  of  living,  geo- 
graphical peculiar! ues  and  so  on. 

It  is  well  established,  then,  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  providing  a  muiimum  na- 
tional eligibility  ^'..andard  wa.^^  to  see  that 
all  children  vmder  this  level  shall  be  sened 
a  free  or  reduced  prrlce  lunch  and  that  those 
who  may  require  such  a  lunch  becatise  of 
any  of  a  number  of  other  circumstances,  as 
determined  by  the  state  or  local  school  au- 
thorities, shall  be  covered  by  the  program 
as  weU. 

An  Interpretation  of  the  ellglblUty  stand- 
ard as  a  celling  rather  than  as  a  floor  will 
sen'e  to  eliminate  from  the  program  at  least 
one  million  children  who  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  under  the  utandards  established  by 
the  states.  This  In  Itself  may  be  conaervatlve 
in  view  of  earlier  reports  from  sotne  of  the 
states.  For  example,  Califoriiia  eetunates  that 
25  percent  of  the  eliglbles  or  175,000  would 
be  eliminated  under  these  regiilatlons;  Mich- 
igan estimates  that  150,000  would  be  elimi- 
nated: and  New  Jersey  estimates  that  50  per- 
cent or  75  000  would  be  eliminated 

In  conclusion,  Mr    President,  we  urge  you 
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to  Intervene  in  this  situation  Immediately 
and  to  prevent  what  we  must  consider  an  \iu- 
lawfisl  Interpretation  of  Public  Law  91-248 
which  WEL8  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
by  you  as  a  fulfillment  of  our  pledgee  to  put 
•n  end  to  hunger  in  Americas  schoolrooms. 
Sincerely,  i 

Philip  A.  Hart.  ' 

Alan  Cranston. 
Hakrison   a.   Williams. 
Marlow    W.   Cook, 
Cl-OTORD    P     Casb. 

List  or  Signers 

Clinton  V  Anderson.  Birch  Bayh,  Moyd 
Bentsen,  Alan  Bible.  Quentin  N.  Burdlck, 
Robert  C  Byrd.  Howard  W  Cannon.  Lawtoti 
Chiles,   Pranlc   Church,   Alan   Cranston 

Thomas  P  Eagleton,  J  W  P\ilbrlght.  Mike 
Gravel,  Pred  Harris,  Philip  A  Hart,  Vance 
HartJce,  Ernest  P.  Hoilliig.s,  Harold  Hughes, 
Hubert   H.   Humphrey,   Daniel    Inouye. 

Henry  M.  Jacltson,  Edward  M  Kennedy. 
Warren  O.  Magnuson,  George  McOovern, 
Thomas  J,  Mclntyre,  Lee  Metcalf,  Walter 
Mondale.  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Prank  E.  Moss, 
Edmund  8   Muskie. 

Oaylord  Nelson,  John  O  Pastore.  Claiborne 
Pell,  WUUam  Proxmlre.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Abraham  Rlblcoff.  Wm.  B  Spong,  Jr.,  Adlai 
Stevenson,  Stuart  Symington,  John  V.  Ttin- 
ney. 

Harrison  A  Williams,  Jr  ,  Howard  H  Baker, 
Jr.  Glenn  J  Beall,  Jr ,  Henry  Bellmon.  J. 
Caleb  Boggs.  Edward  Brooke.  James  L  Buck- 
ley CUlTord  P.  Case.  Marlow  W.  Cook,  Robert 
P    Orlffln. 

Mark  O  Hatfield.  Jacob  A  Javlts,  Charles 
McC.  Mathla-s.  Jr  ,  Bob  Packwrxxl.  Charles 
Percy,  Richard  S.  Schwelker,  Hugh  Scott, 
Ted  Stevens,  Robert  Taft,  Jr. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ELLENDER 

Mr.  P.\NKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  paid 
tribute  to  Senator  Ellender  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  81st  birthday. 

A.s  one  who  has  been  associated  with 
agriculture  for  many  years,  I  am  most 
aware  of  the  devotion  of  Senator  El- 
lender to  .solve  the  problems  of  American 
farmers.  He  has  worked  both  to  secure 
a  stable  food  and  fiber  supply  for  our  Na- 
tion and  to  provide  a  better  life  for  rural 
Americans. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  had  Senator 
ElLLENDER  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
A^culture  Committee  for  so  many 
years. 

Dtiring  Ills  three  and  one-half  decades 
In  thLs  body,  tlie  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  shown  a  rare  combination 
of  perseverance,  patience,  and  courtesy. 
This  is  a  mosX  welcome  opportunity  to 
salute  the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Comnnittee  and  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  URBAN  MASS 
TRANSIT 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  said  to  be  a  mobile  nation;  unfortu- 
nately, however,  we  are  standing  still, 
sometimes  not  so  silently,  as  we  sit  in 
snarled  traffic  in  the  cities  of  America. 

The  automobile,  once  the  ultimate  in 
safety  and  convenience,  if  only  as  a 
means  to  get  to  work,  has  since  in  .some 
wavs  become  a  burden  to  working  men 
and  women  whase  jobs  are  located  at 
substantial  distance  fi-om  their  homes. 
In  addition,  we  know  from  our  own  ex- 
periences   Uiat    parking    has    become    a 


steadily  more  serious  problem  in  crowded 
urban  areas,  not  to  mention  the  coet  of 
parking  if  st>ace  is  not  available  on  the 
street. 

The  intercity  traveler,  slowed  down 
when  he  reaches  the  urban  fringes,  finds 
congestion  tends  to  worsen  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  core  of  the  city,  especially 
tiuring  p>eak  commuter  travel  periods. 

Our  highways  and  freeways  have  al- 
leviated some  of  the  intercity  traffic  prt>b- 
lenis;  however,  they  have  been  proven  in- 
effective and  inadequate  m  moving  the 
lai'ge  volume  of  automobiles  and  bu-ses 
tiiat  must  move  in  and  out.  as  well  as 
within  our  urban  areas. 

Our  highways  and  freeways  have 
.sei'ved  us  well  in  the  past  and  most  likely 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future,  but 
highways  and  freeways  alone  are  not 
enough  to  meet  the  transportation  needs 
of  urban  America  today. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  mast 
clear-cut  transportation  need  in  urban 
America  lies  In  the  area  of  mass  and 
rapid  transit  systems  for  meti-oiKilitan 
areas 

We  need  to  move  ahead  now  on  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  quick,  effi- 
cient, reliable,  and  comfortable  systems 
of  getting  from  one  place  to  another  in 
our  urban  areas. 

Mass  and  rapid  transit  Ls  of  concern 
to  us  all ;  for  its  development  could  very 
well  produce  results  which.  In  t<;-rms  of 
its  impact  on  our  urban  society,  would 
be  both  far  reaching  and  favorable. 

Urban  dwellers,  the  American  public 
in  general,  bu.slness  as  well  a.s  Govern- 
ment, would  all  benefit  from  improved 
iranspoi  taticHi  services. 

For  several  years  now.  I  have  talked, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  with  various 
individuals,  groups,  and  organizations 
regardir.g  tlie  present  and  future  needs 
of  our  t.'ansportation  system  I  have  al.so 
advised  ofHcials  of  the  transportation 
agencies  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
of  my  concern  for  the  priorities  of  their 
programs 

Present  figures  show  that  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  Nations  population  lives  In 
urban  areas:  and  as  our  urban  population 
continues  to  grow,  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles on  our  streets  is  likely  to  grow 
as  well  It  is  estimated  that  by  1980.  ur- 
bar\  population  will  have  doubled  since 
1960.  ai.d  that  urban  car  ownership,  if 
there  is  no  change  in  tiie  direction  of 
urban  ina.ss  transit,  will  i-i.se  about  83 
percent  in  urban  areas 

Further  evidence  of  tlie  im;x)rtance 
in  developing  an  efficient  and  reliable 
mass  transit  system  is  the  fact  that  traf- 
fic tieups  in  our  metropolitan  areas  have 
coet  bil.ions  of  dollars  through  delays 
in  the  delivery  of  goods  and  tiie  per- 
formance of  services.  We  pay  a  burden- 
some price  in  terms  of  wasted  human 
time — countless  man-  and  woman-hours 
irrevocaoly  lost  evei-y  day  because  of 
snarled  transit  systems,  hours  which 
must  be  subtracted  either  from  produc- 
tivity on  the  Job  or.  more  often,  from 
tJie  individuals  personal  time  on  the  Job 

Le.ss  people  use  mass  transit  .systems 
than  was  the  case  20  years  ago  Transit 
industi-y  officials  know  that  aging  facili- 
ties are  a  factor  causing  passengers  to 
abandon  mass  transit  vehicles,  and  they 
also  know  tliat  without  adequate  ftuids 


the  status  of  transit  services  will  likely 
remain  the  same. 

\j;^]nil^ranslt  systems  are  faced  with 
the  thareJp  of  bankiniptcy.  As  an  example, 
the  Kansas  City  Area  Transportation 
Authority,  operating  350  buses  in  an  area 
serving  15  million  people,  was  recently 
on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy. 

Bankiaiptcy  was  averted,  however, 
when  the  Missouri  Legislature  approved 
a  one-half  percent  sales  tax  proposal 
which,  m  effect,  will  provide  Kansas  City 
with  an  estimated  $6  million  In  addi- 
tional funds  to  help  offset  losses,  lower 
fares,  and  improve  services.  This  sales 
tax,  I  am  told,  is  expected  tc  place  the 
Kansas  City  Area  Transportation  Au- 
thority on  a  sounder  economir  basis  for 
present  operations  find  future  expansion. 

Ti-anspoitation  officials  have  further 
advi-sed  me  tliat  it  was  first  necessary  for 
Kansas  City  to  solve  Its  financial  prob- 
lems before  it  could  be  considered  for  a 
rapid  transit  system;  and  novt'  that  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  Kansas  City  is  re- 
garded as  an  Ideal  site  for  a  mass  and 
rapid  transit  system  between  the  down- 
town area  and  tiie  Kan.sas  City  Interna- 
tional Airport. 

At  this  pfjint,  so  as  to  Indicate  in  what 
direction  transportation  officials  are 
looking  in  order  to  reduce  not  only  pollu- 
tion and  noLse  but  also  traffic  congestion, 
it  would  be  well  to  speak  briefly  on  one 
prcjjected  form  of  rapid  transit — the 
tracked  air-cushion  vehicle.  Such  a  sys- 
tem Is  under  consideration  for  Kansas 
City. 

Some  advanced  versions  of  this  vehicle 
will  cairy  a  capacity  of  80  pas.sengers  at 
a  time,  at  speeds  of  up  to  150  miles  per 
hour  In  France  today,  two  tracked  air- 
cushion  vehicles  are  operating — the  80- 
passenger  vehicle  near  Orleans  and  a  44- 
pa.ssenger  vehicle  at  Gometz-la-Vllle 
near  Paris.  Thousands  of  people  have 
ridden  the.se  two  vehicles  now  operating 
in  France,  and  the  ride  is  invariably  de- 
scribed as  pleasant  and  impressive. 

Tiie  tracked  air-cushion  vehicle  ap- 
pears to  be  be.st  suited  as  an  airport- 
access  vehicle,  as  a  means  of  relatively 
long  distance  commuting  or  as  a  trans- 
portation link  between  the  suburb  and 
the  city. 

The  tracked  air-cushion  vehicle  is 
guided  along  a  track  and  supixirted  over 
It  by  pressurized  air  cushions.  Propulsion 
for  tills  vehicle  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
provided  by  an  electric  motor,  commonly 
known  as  tlie  linear-induction  motor. 

In  tiiat  connection,  e:ivironmentalists 
and  transportation  officials  alike  are 
focusing  on  the  linear-induction  motor 
as  the  mast  priictical  and  most  feasible 
propulsion  system  yet  develoijed  to  meet 
the  environmental  test — low  noise  levels 
aiid  pollution  free. 

A  120-miles-per-hour  version  of  the 
tracked  air-cushion  vehicle  being  tested 
ill  Prance  Indicates,  for  example,  that 
the  noise  generated  at  high  speeds  ^ill 
not  piesent  any  serious  difficulty.  Ex- 
perts, both  inside  and  outside  the  De- 
partment of  Transportatlcwi,  feel  that  • 
150-mile-an-hour  vehicle  will  not  gen- 
erate noise  leveLs  any  higher  than  those 
associated  with  a  limited -access  high- 
way, that  is.  tlie  tire  noise  from  a  heavy 
truck  proceeding  at  60  to  70  miles  per 
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hour.  For  this  reason,  noise  is  not  ex- 
pected to  have  an  adverse  effect. 

It  would  appear  evident,  therefore,  that 
if  an  antipollutant  propulsiorj  system, 
such  as  the  LIM,  was  used  in  riew  modes 
of  mass  and  rapid  transit,  it  wotild  serve 
as  one  solution  in  alleviating  the  adverse 
effects  on  the  environment  that  present 
automobiles  and  buses  have  produced. 

In  an  effort  to  upgrade  its  facilities  and 
improve  its  services,  transit  companies 
in  many  of  our  metropolitan  areas,  such 
as  Washington.  DC.  have  been  experi- 
menting with  excliisive  busways,  which 
allows  a  bus  to  mov'e  freely  from  one 
designated  location  to  another  without 
the  usual  automobile  traffic  to  contend 
with  Transportation  authorities  believe 
that  this  Is  proving  to  be  an  effective 
method  of  dealing  with  rush-hour,  urban 
traffic  congestion. 

The  declining  status  of  present  modes 
of  transit  to  move  people  and  the  grow- 
ing demands  for  faster  and  better  all- 
around  service  make  it  imperative  that 
we  hasten  our  efforts  to  employ  these  and 
otiier  innovati\  e  forms  of  mass  and  rapid 
transit. 


DAVID  SCULL 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  President,  in  the 
1960's,  in  nearby  Montgomery  Coimty, 
Md.,  a  commercial  real  estate  developer 
named  David  Scull  saw  tiiat  new  high- 
ways and  housing  had  gobbled  up  farm- 
lands and  wip)ed  out  tlie  jobs  and  homes 
of  farm  workers;  that  real  estate  values 
liad  soared,  putting  suitable  housing  out 
of  reach  of  the  poor. 
■*  Mr.  Scull  led  the  fight  among  his 
neighbors  and  citizens  to  bring  about  an 
awareness  of  the  poverty  which  often  ex- 
ists, half-hidden,  in  tlie  midst  of  an  af- 
fluent community.  As  a  private  citizen 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Council,  his  leaaeislnp  has  left 
all  of  Montgomer>-  Cotmty's  half-million 
residents  in  his  debt 

David  Scull  died  of  a  heart  attack  In 
1968  at  the  age  of  51.  His  work  is  now  be- 
ing continued  by  otliers,  but  David  Scull 
has  now  received  national  i-ecognltion  in 
the  pages  of  one  of  America's  most  widely 
read  magazines.  Reader's  Digest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  tlie  article,  "The  Legacy  of 
David  Scull,"  from  the  Digest,  be  printed 
in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Legacy  of   David  Sctn,L 
(By  James  E.  Roper) 

David  Scull  had  a  :,tunnlng  message  for 
his  neighbors  In  Montgomery  County,  Md  — 
a  wealthy  suburb  of  Washington,  DC.  "We 
have  intolerable  povert-  here,"  Scull  said. 
"Yes,  ooverty  " 

Scull  was  dl.sturbed  Most  of  his  neigh- 
bors, preoccupied  with  commuting  to  their 
upper-Income  Jobs  In  government  and  busi- 
ness, hadn't  noticed  the  poverty,  even  when 
It  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  their  »50,000- 
and-up  homes  But  Scull,  as  a  developer  of 
commercial  real  estate,  saw  it  every  day  He 
also  saw  that  highways  and  luxury  housing 
had  gobbled  up  farmlands  wiping  out  Jobs 
and  homes  of  farm  workers;  the  real-«state 
values  had  soared,  putting  suitable  housing 
out  of  reach  of  these  poor  people  At  least 
1000   families   liad   fled    to   scattered   abodM 


unfit  for  human  use — shanties  without 
water  or  electricity,  bams,  g&ragea,  even 
packing  crates. 

At  first.  Scull  asked  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  a  low-rent  hovulng  project.  But 
U.S.  offlclals  insisted  the  county  govern- 
ment would  have  to  propose  such  a  project, 
and  the  county  wasn't  Interested.  Frustrated, 
Scull  summoned  his  nelghlxjrs.  "It's  up  to 
us  to  fight  this  poverty."  he  said.  "And  let's 
not  just  talk,  l^et's  do  It." 

In  October  1966,  without  fuUy  realizing 
what  they  were  starting.  Scull  and  his 
friends,  supported  by  Christ  Congregational 
called  Emergency  Homes,  Inc.  (EHI).  They 
chipped  in  money  to  rent  and  refurnish  a 
house. for  the  family  of  a  67-year-old  man 
whose  home  had  been  razed  for  new  construc- 
tion. They  supplied  the  down  payment  on  a 
five-bedroom  bouse  for  a  famUy  of  14  who  had 
been  living  In  a  shack 

Not  surprisingly,  pleas  for  housing  were 
soon  coming  In  from  scores  of  families — In- 
cluding a  group  of  BIX  living  in  a  junked 
automobile,  a  90-year-old  man  and  his  son 
In  a  8lx-by-elght-foot  shack,  and  a  cancer 
victim  supporting  13  children.  Scull's  en- 
thusiasm and  vitality  were  Infectious.  He 
worked  weekends  and  evenings  hunting  for 
vacant  properties,  then  persuading  the  own- 
ers to  rent  to  EHI.  Most  of  the  houses  were 
in  such  bad  shape  that  Scull  had  to  round 
up  volunteer  painters,  plumbers  and  carpen- 
ters to  make  them  livable. 

In  little  more  than  a  year,  Scull  put  17 
families  Into  new  homes  EHI  paid  the  full 
rent,  then  sublet  to  the  poor — usually  for 
about  one-fourth  the  family's  Income  B:HI, 
with  the  help  of  contributions  from  18 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Churches,  made  up 
the  dlfTerence.  It  also  provided  volunteer 
.sixrlal  workers  to  visit  each  family  weekly. 
The  hope  was  that  the  families  would  be- 
come stable  enough  to  reach  self-sufficiency 
In  a  year  or  two. 

It  didn't  work  out  that  way  A  few  EHI 
families  did  "graduate"  to  paying  all  their 
rent,  but  many  others  fell  behind  Families 
quarreled,  husbands  drank,  gambled,  lost 
their  Jobs.  Some  18  months  after  the  pro- 
gram began,  at  least  half  the  families  were 
falling,  and  the  ElHl  treasury  had  melted  to 
$27 

But  Scull  persisted.  "We  have  learned  that 
poverty  Is  a  total  condition."  he  told  EHI 
backers,  "not  just  lack  of  housing  We  must 
find  all  the  problems  and  solve  them   " 

Increa.slng  his  own  commitment.  Scull  won 
election  to  the  Montgomery  County  Council. 
There,  he  fought  successfully  for  a  county 
housing  authority  and  other  measures  to 
help  the  poor,  continuing  to  tend  his  EHI 
tenanus  at  the  same  time  Finally,  under  the 
pressure  of  work.  Scull  gave  up  the  presi- 
dency of  EHI  In  favor  of  one  of  his  earliest 
volunteers.  F  Lisle  Wldman,  an  International 
financial  expert  with  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department. 

At  about  tlie  same  time,  EHI  toughened 
Ita  rules:  families  receiving  EHI  housing 
would  be  required  to  accept  financial  and 
homemaklng  counseling  To  provide  this 
help.  EHI  recruited  volunteers  from  the 
county's  rich  pwol  of  talent.  Including  a 
White  House  budget  officer,  a  credit-union 
manager,  lawyers,  engineers,  skilled  workers 
and  housewives  Nearly  all  took  special  train- 
ing from  the  University  of  Maryland 

The  plan  was  to  have  a  counseling  tesma — 
a  man  and  a  woman — spend  one  evening  a 
week  with  each  EHI  family.  It  w-as  an  exer- 
cise that  soon  paid  off  The  counselors  dis- 
covered that  some  of  the  family  failures 
stenuned  from  sin  appalling  lack  of  knowl- 
edge For  instance,  one  woman  was  paying 
»4  a  month  for  Insurance  against  loss  of  in- 
come, even  though  her  only  Income  few  years 
had  been  from  welfare.  Another  woman,  an 
Illiterate  whoee  eldest  child  wtis  five  years 
old.  had  been  sold  an  encyclopedia 

Week    after    w€*ek,    with    tenderness    and 


tolerance,  the  boove  counselors  showed  the 
poor  how  to  oope  with  tbeae  problems 
Oet^tlng  eyegl&Bses  for  ocie  youngster  changed 
him  from  a  truant  lato  an  honor  pupu. 
Counaellng  thowed  a  church  janitor,  who 
had  been  living  for  11  years  In  a  7-by-ll-fooi 
le&n-to,  how  to  save  so  much  money  that 
now  he  Is  buying  a  house,  even  wltiiout  a  rise 
in  Income.  Fm&ncial  oounstilors  spent  days 
leading  the  poor  tiirovigh  bureaucratic 
iabyrlnthfi  to  get  tax  refunds  or  establish 
their  claims  to  Social  Security. 

Counselors  were  also  Ingenious  in  l>oo«ting 
family  incomes.  A  woman  with  nine  children 
and  no  husband  looked  like  a  locked-ln  wel- 
fare case  until  a  couiiselor  got  her  a  Job  in 
the  cafeteria  of  the  school  which  most  of 
her  children  attend.  A  truck  driver  who 
worked  for  one  company  for  years  for  only 
sa  an  hour,  mostly  out  of  loyalty,  was  per- 
suaded to  take  eoiother  Job  at  t3.26  an  hour 
and  to  work  for  his  old  company  on  his  days 
off;  now  he's  off  KBl  subsidy. 

TTie  counseling  was  so  succeeafui  that  two 
thirds  of  EHI  farrulles  reached  the  road  to- 
ward self-sufficiency.  Even  families  that  did 
not  need  housing  t>egan  to  ask  for  counsel- 
ing Today  Mrs  Eleanor  Wldman  supervises 
classes,  open  to  anyone,  in  adult  education, 
sewing,  hygiene  and  child  p>sychology  with 
considerable  side  talk  about  birth  control. 
Volunteers  drive  the  students  to  classes,  pro- 
vide lunch  and  operate  nurseries  while 
mothers  study  After  one  class  recently,  a 
woman  told  how  EHI  had  moved  her  family 
out  of  a  rundown  apartment  into  a  three- 
bedroom  house,  got  her  hu&band  a  Job  and 
taught  her  how  to  manage  her  six  children. 
make  her  own  dresses  and  save  food  dollars. 

Unfortunately,  I>avld  Scull  did  not  live  vo 
see  the  fruits  of  his  endeavors  He  suffered 
a  heart  attack  and  died  In  1968.  at  the  age 
of  51.  Today,  three  years  after  his  death,  his 
legacy  Includes  the  liapplness  of  a  lort  of  peo- 
ple, a  Montgomery  County  public-housing 
project  that  t>ears  his  name,  and,  of  course, 
EHI  Itself,  now  with  300  volunteer  workers. 
But  Mrs  Scull  says  her  greatest  legacy  is  the 
volunteers'  firsthand  knowledge  of  poverty 
and  how  to  cope  with  It  Tliey  have  used  that 
knowledge,  she  says,  to  Influence  the  county 
government  toward  compassionate  and  prac- 
tical programs  for  the  poor.  Which  is  what 
Dave  Scull  wanted  all  along. 


ANTITRUST  LAWS  AND  PROFES- 
SIONAL SPORTS — ARTICLE  BY 
BRUCE  DRUCKER 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sep- 
temt>er-October  1971  issue  of  Case  & 
Comment  contains  a  timely  review  of 
"The  Antitrust  Laws  and  Professional 
Sports,"  written  by  Bruce  Drucker,  an 
attorney  practicing  in  Denver,  Colo.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Drucker's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

The  ANTrrKOST  Laws  and  PsorEssioNAi, 

Sports 

(By   Bruce    Drucker) 

The  sports  pages  these  days  look  more  like 
advance  sheets.  Professional  sports  have  been 
hit  with  a  series  of  lawsuits  which  threaten 
their  present  structure  if  not  their  existence, 
on  antitrust  grounds. 

Afi  even  the  greenest  businessman  knows, 
federal  antitrust  laws  prevent  competltcw^ 
from  doing  many  things  which,  while  admit- 
tedly profitable,  would  Inhibit  competition 
and  therefore  the  nation's  economic  healUi. 
The  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  outlaw  price 
fixing,  boycotting,  mergers  reaultlng  in  mo- 
nopoly power,  and  collusive  bidding.  These 
rules  apply  to  most  but  not  all  industries. 
Among  those  excluded,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent. lE  t>a5eball. 
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THB   BAaiBAI.,!.   KXJU(FTK)N 

What  antitrust  lavryeri  consider  the  "base- 
ball exemption"  wa«  bom  fifty  fears  af^  of 
hiiaty  precedent,  and  has  beeu  nurtured  to 
nuilJle-age  uxlay  on  the  cximmou  law  respect 
f^r  tiLstor,'  and  Congressional  silence  In  1922. 
the  Ppderal  B«ifieban  League  brought  to  the 
Ui.Ued  Slates  Bxipreme  Court  Itg  complaint 
that  the  established  National  and  American 
Leagues  had  consplreU  to  destroy  it  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  ugiially  an  adppt  fielder  of 
difficult  Issues.  I'wit  th;ti  u.p  in  the  sun  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws  regul  ite  li;tcrstate  com- 
merce, but.  said  Mr  Jii.-.tlce  Holmes,  "the 
btislness  (of  b«»eb»ll»  Is  Klvlng  exhibitions 
of  baaeball,  which   are  purely  state  affairs."  ' 

The  decision  is  an  txlci  and  probleinatlo 
one  Does  It  mean  that  baseball  Is  not  inter- 
state, or  not  commerce'  Neither  reading 
seems  correct  to  mi>dern  courts  Otveii  a  sec- 
ond chance  to  find  the  rationale  for  this 
exemption,  the  8upren\e  Court  ;ri  19.'S3  Inter- 
preted that  Holmes'  opinion  as  determining 
that  the  courts  should  not  upset  the  (jaine  s 
Intricate  commercial  mechanism,  which  had 
developod  over  the  years  without  Congres- 
sional guidance  • 

Under  today's  broader  definition  of  the 
terin.s.  baseb«kll  would  doubtless  be  consid- 
ered both  "Interatate"  and  "trade  or  com- 
merce, '  and  as  a  result  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws  Many  couri.a  have  acknowledged 
this'  but  are  bound  by  the  high  court's  re- 
fusal to  re-examine  Federal  Biuieball  Stasis 
la  also  reassured  by  years  of  Cong:ressloual 
Inaction  And  as  the  years  pass  lawyers  ad- 
■vocatlnar  the  exemption  can  point  to  that  In- 
action a-s  further  evidence  of  original  Con- 
gressional Intent^-a  neat  bit  of  sophistry  not 
unlike  the  double  steal 

TRX    KLSBZVC    CLAUSE 

The  Supreme  Court  may  yet  tuive  another 
opportunity  to  reconsider.  Last  spring  Curt 
Flood  sued  baseball  commissioner  Bowie 
Kuhu  and  both  major  leo^ue^^.  attatking  the 
"reserve  claujte'  on  antitrust  grt-uuds  Flood 
liad  been  traded  by  the  St.  Louis  Cardiual.s 
to  the  Philadelphia  Phillies  at  the  end  of  the 
1969  season.  He  refused  to  play  with  the 
Phillies,  sat  out  the  la'io  seaaiai.  and  was 
then  traded  again  to  the  Washington  Sen- 
ators. 

Flood  lost  his  case  at  trial,  his  bat  on  his 
shotilder,  while  the  Judge  threw  Federal 
Baseball  post  him  *  The  Second  Circuit  has 
affirmed,'  and  Flo<xi'B  lawyers,  led  by  Arthur 
Ooldbey.  have  announced  their  Intention  to 
seek  Supreme  Court  review 

The  reserve  clau.se  which  Flood  has  at- 
tacked is  not  one  clause  at  all  but  a  network 
of  provlslou3  in  both  the  Unlfonn  Players' 
Contract  and  the  Professional  Ba.sebail  Rules. 
First,  by  league  rule,  every  club-player  con- 
tract must  contain  a  reserve  clause.'  The 
TTnlform  Contract  provides  that.  If  a  player 
and  his  club  do  not  reach  agireement  on  a 
new  contract  In  the  year  that  the  old  con- 
tract expires,  the  club  may  renew  the  ex- 
isting contract,  with  oertain  salary  controls, 
without  the  player's  conaent.  The  renewed 
contract  Itself  also  contains  the  renewal 
clause  In  this  manner,  the  club  with  which 
a  ball  player  first  signs  can  perpetuate  his 
services  as  long  as  It  wishes  to  renew  his 
contract.  The  player's  only  right  is  to  retire 
from  baseball 

The  Uniform  Contract  then  proTldea  that 
a  contract  can  be  aiwlgned  without  the  play- 
er's approval  U'  any  other  major  league  team. 
If  a  player  retires  fails  to  report,  or  falls  to 
enter  a  contract  with  his  club,  he  Is  by  the 
rules  placed  on  a  reserve  !:st  The  rules  fur- 
ther prohibit  any  player  on  a  reserve  list  to 
play  frir  or  negotiate  with  any  other  club 
until  his  contract  has  been  assigned  or  he 
has  been  released  Finally  the  rules  forbid 
any  cHib  negotiating  or  tampering  with  play- 
ers for  another  club. 

Complex,  anticompetitive,  and  perhaps 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  b«Bet>all. 


Or  so.  In  the  Flood  case  testified  Jackie  Kob- 
inaon.  Uank  Qreenberg  and  BUI  Veeck.  On 
balance  some  continuity  of  teams,  some  club- 
player  control,  and  some  uniformity  among 
clubs  wl-,iiln  the  league  Is  eosentlal  for  pro- 
feaalonai  baseball  as  we  now  know  It  to  sur- 
vive. Tlie  same  would  seem  tru»  of  profes- 
sional football,  hockey  and  basketball. 

So  it  wo.iid  seem  But  the  baseball  exemp- 
tion disappears,  like  the  bleacher  rat.  with 
the  last  out  of  the  season  Rec<;)gnl.zlng  that 
the  logic  of  FcdfTol  Baseball  was  less  than 
flrni.  the  courts  have  refused  to  exclude  any 
other  sports:  baseball  alone  is  exempt  from 
the  laws,  (One  Judge  receatlv  tried  to  Jvistify 
this  unique  status  on  the  grr^unds  that  base- 
ball was  not  business  but  a  national 
pastime).' 

OTHEB    8POBTS 

All  Other  professional  sports  are  regulated 
by  the  same  laws  as  govern,  say.  road  build- 
ers. TTie  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  former 
Detroit  Lion  guard  Bin  Radovtch  could  sue 
the  NFli  for  an  alleped  conspiracy  to  break 
up  the  All-America  Conference  In  doing  so. 
It  refused  to  overrule  the  baseball  exemption, 
yet  called  the  distinction  between  sports 
"unrealistic.   Inionslstont   .   .   .   illogical."* 

Football,  boxing,  and  hockey  must  there- 
fore obey  the  antitrust  laws.  'Whether  or  not 
football  does  so  is  a  question  now  being  asked 
by  a  Cleveland  grand  Jury. 

Reportedly  sparked  by  ex-Brown  Walter 
Beach,  tl.e  grand  Jury  be^an  calling  coaches, 
owners  and  players  last  November  Its  Inquiry 
has  ranged  from  coaching  practices  to  waiver 
and  trading  procedures  And.  if  tlie  reports  of 
some  of  those  who  have  testified  are  accurate, 
it  should  be  getting  an  earful. 

Jim  N.nowski  s  threatened  suit,  for  ex- 
ample. Second-string  quarterback  for  the 
Browns  Ln  the  early  sixties.  Nlnowskl  sup- 
posedly received  Inquirieb  Irom  the  AFL  be- 
fore the  merger  of  the  two  leagues  Some  spec- 
ula-e  that  the  threat  of  his  "bolting"  and 
escalating  a  war  between  the  leagues  hast- 
ened that  merger  In  1966  by  act  of  Congress,* 
the  merger  was  exempted  from  that  law 
which  orlinarly  prohibit*  the  union  of  two 
leading  competitors  lu  any  industry  The 
Congressmen  apparently  were  thinking  less 
about  monopolies  than  Sunday  afternoons 
And  Nlncwski  was  left  wlUi  only  one  market 
place  In  whKh  to  vend  his  wares. 

But  two  other  antitrust  que.stlons  survived 
the  merger.  Dave  Parks  was  San  Francisco's 
first  draft  choice  In  1934,  and  as  the  Forty- 
Nlners'  tight  end  made  all -pro  twice.  lu  1968 
he  played  out  his  option — that  Is.  he  refvised 
to  renew  his  contract  wltli  the  Furty-Nlners 
and  chose  to  look  for  work  elsewhere.  'When 
he  signed  with  the  New  Orleans  Saints,  NFL 
Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle,  exercising  an 
autonomy  that  was  thought  to  have  disap- 
peared with  the  RomanotTs.  penalized  the 
Saints.  He  ordered  New  Orleans  to  give  San- 
Francisco  Its  flrbt  draft  choice  for  two  years 
running." 

While  football  fans  accept  this  ertraordl- 
nary  power  In  a  commissioner.  It  contradicts 
what  this  country  has  historically  protected 
as  a  basic  economic  freedom — the  right  to 
work  for  whomever  one  chooses  Former  'Vi- 
king chieftain  Joe  Kapp  thotight  he  enjoyed 
this  samt  frcedr  m  Having  sa'..lsfled  Ills  con- 
tractual obllgratlona.  he  could  not  get  to- 
gether with  Minnesota  on  new  terms  But  as 
the  quarterback  who  had  engineered  a  Super 
Bowl  victory  the  year  before,  he  thought  he 
might  be  able  to  get  a  Job  playing  football 
for  someone  else. 

He  was  close  to  wrong.  According  to  ex- 
cornerback  Johnny  Sample,  teem  owners  had 
agreed  to  boycott  Kapp;  until  he  tlirofttened 
suit  they  did  not  permit  anyone  to  deal  with 
him  As  ;t  was.  Sample  reports,  the  owners 
allowed  o.ily  Boston  to  negotiate  w'.th  Kapp  '' 

Santple  himself  has  complained  both  in  the 
grand  Jury  room  and  out  that  his  outspoken 
maimer  got  him  blacklisted  from  pro  foot- 


ball. But  Salnia'  owner  John  Meooin  sug- 
gests that  whut  a  player  may  see  as  con- 
spiracy is  simply  the  conslstejat  view  of 
coaches   that   his  playiiig   daj'b   itre   over," 

yooraAU,    PRAcncrji 

Pro  football  has  other  practices  which  oould 
stand  scrutiny.  Among  ttiem; 

1  The  draft — an  agreed  division  of  the 
working  force,  foreclosing  the  player  from 
selling  his  services  to  all  but  one  employer. 

2,  The  owners'  reaction  to  labor  organizing, 
possibly  typified  by  John  Mackey's  benching 
after  he  had  led  the  short-lived  and  Ineffec- 
tive players  strike. 

3.  Tlie  refusal  of  at  least  one  club  to  deal 
with  any  players  accompanied  at  negotia- 
tions by  a  lawyer  or  agent. 

4  The  rxtraordlnnry  power  of  th  ,•  commis- 
sioner of  the  league — really  nothing  more 
than  a  trade  association — to  control  the  out- 
side investments  of  an  employee  of  a  mem- 
ber club. 

Practices  In  other  sports  are  no  more  sa- 
vory. Hockey's  system  of  juvenile  Indenture 
and  boxing's  method  of  booking  preliminary 
fights  indicate  that  comjjetltton  In  those 
btiBlnesses  may  not  be  free  and  open  And 
the  plight  of  Spencer  Haywood,  who  has  all 
but  forsaken  Chamberlain's  court  for  Dau- 
mier's,  indicates  that  pro  basketball  may 
have  some  probleuia  to-  ■   - 

None  of  this  is  to  suggest  that  the  laws 
necessarily  should  Inhibit  the  operations  of 
professional  sports.  Owners  and  league  offl- 
clals  have  not  yet  had  their  say.  When  they 
do.  they  will  point  out  that  their  businesses 
differ  competitively  from  conventional  Indus- 
tries In  several  ways 

First,  they  draw  from  a  labor  force  of 
small  quantity  and  short  tenure  Second,  they 
depend  upon  fans'  l<jalty  for  profit — a  loy- 
alty which  unlike  "brand'  loyally  would  be 
destroyed  were  players  uegotiatiug  mid-sea- 
son or  hopping  from  Job  to  Job  Most  sig- 
nificantly, each  club  must  have  cooperation 
from  Its  competitors — the  other  clubs  In  the 
league — to  play  through  a  season 

CONCLUSION 

To  date,  little  Judicial  and  nc  legislative 
thought  has  been  given  to  regtilating  these 
sports  as  Industries  As  a  result,  there  exists 
an  Incfinslstent"  and  "illogical"  distinction 
between  baseball  and  other  Bi}ortB,  In  those 
other  sport.s  a  climate  of  insecurity  clouds  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  both  players  and 
owners  towards  each  other 

The  Supreme  (.'(urt  may  accept  the  chance 
to  review  the  need  for  the  baseball  exemp- 
tion. It  la  more  likely  that  action  by  the 
Cleveland  grand  Jury,  which  reconvenes  next 
month,  will  foment  the  necessary  consider- 
ation of  the  business  of  sports  to  produce 
orderly  guidelines 
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NATIONAL  DRUG  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  WEEK 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
highly  gratifying  to  note  that  President 
Nixon  again  this  year  proclaimed  "Na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week."  On 
September  17  the  President  designated 
the  second  annual  observance  of  this  oc- 
casion to  take  place  last  week. 

In  his  proclamation,  President  Nixon 
observed  that — 

Drug  abuse  Is  nothing  less  than  a  life  and 
death  matter  for  countless  Americans,  and 
for   the   moral   fiber   of   this   Nation. 

These  eloquent  words  explain  the  need 
for  special  attention  last  week  to  a  prob- 
lem which  must  continue  to  attract  our 
best  efTorts  every  week  I  beheve  we  have 
now  gone  beyond  the  point  where  we 
need  to  recognize  this  national  threat 
for  what  it  is.  Many  are  already  heeding 
the  President's  call  to  action;  many  more 
must  now  join  if  we  are  to  make  sub- 
.stantial  progress  in  fighting  this  epi- 
demic. 

Tliere  have  been  some  .significant  steps 
taken  since  the  last  National  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  Week,  Principal  among  these 
has  been  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
91-513.  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970.  Tins  comprehensive 
law  has  already  been  responsible  for  in- 
creased and  improved  law  enforcement 
efforts  against  the  purveyors  who  make 
their  living  peddling  dangerous  drugs. 
Tills  Senator,  who  is  proud  to  have  been 
a  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  believes  that 
this  law  represents  the  most  affirmative 
step  the  Congress  has  ever  taken  to  deal 
with  a  problem  of  this  magnitude. 

More  recently,  we  have  the  creation  by 
the  President  of  the  Special  Action  Of- 
fice for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  in  the 
White  House,  with  the  authority  to  co- 
ordinate and  oversee  the  various  educa- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  treatment  pro- 
grams at  the  Federal  level. 

In  recognition  of  the  special  problem 
faced  by  the  military,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  Initiated  intensive  educa- 
tion and  treatment  programs.  ■wWch  in- 
clude the  provision  of  amnesty  to  those 
who  voluntarily  seek  treatment  for  their 
addiction. 

New  accords  have  been  reached  with 
concerned  foreign  nations  like  Turkey, 
France,  and  Mexico,  who  have  pledged 
greater  ccwperation  as  a  part  of  a  grow- 
iiiK  international  effort  to  eliminate  tliis 
scourge. 

More  money,  time  and  energy  are  now 
being  devoted  to  the  drug  abuse  problem 
than  ever  before.  Still  more  efforts  are 
in  the  planning  stage.  Regrettably,  new 
addicts  stiU  Join  the  ranks  of  those  al- 
ready h(X)ked  on  drugs.  Still  others  con- 
tinue to  experiment  with  these  danger- 
ous substances  in  ways  that  threaten 
their  futures  and  their  very  lives.  The 
enormous  complexity  and  pervasiveness 
of  this  problem  is  made  clear  by  the  fact 


that  we  can  see  no  Immediate  relief  in 
spite  of  these  fine  efforts  against  it. 

Drug  abuse  prevention  is,  of  course, 
the  key  long  range  solution.  While  we 
fi);ht  this  problem  on  all  fronts,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  demand  for  drugs  is  the  only 
way  to  fully  eliminate  the  supply.  No 
matter  how  effective  our  enforcement 
efforts — and  they  are  more  effective  each 
day — there  are  those  who  will  still  find 
ways  to  make  these  drugs  available.  And 
when  you  are  dealing  with  products 
wliich  themselves  create  their  own  de- 
mand the  difficulty  is  magnified. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  many 
citizens  of  this  country  resolved  to  use 
last  week  as  a  starting  point  for  their 
owTi  continued  efforts  to  help.  There  are 
many  children  to  be  educated  on  the  real 
dangers  of  drug  abuse.  There  are  many 
rnytlis  to  be  done  away  with.  And  there 
are  many  sick  p>eople  to  be  given  a  help- 
ing hand,  not  condemned  to  a  continuing 
hfe  of  addiction  and  crime. 

National  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week 
is  an  occasion  uniquely  applicable  to  us 
all  For  those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to 
have  avoided  personal  contact  with  this 
problem,  the  surest  way  to  continue  this 
good  fortime  is  to  become  involved.  If 
every  American  is  willing  to  invest  some 
time  and  energy,  and  to  make  last  week 
just  a  beginning,  the  dividends  produced 
will  be  a  lasting  boon  to  our  children  and 
to  theirs. 

THE   PRICE  OF  A   HEALTHY 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  hear  in- 
creasing comment  these  days  about  the 
"backlash"  against  the  environment 
quality  movement.  One  particular  phase 
o:  this,  and  probably  the  most  mindless 
and  insidious,  is  the  use  of  "environmen- 
tal blackmail.'  The  typical  pattern  of 
environmental  blackmail  occurs  when  a 
community  is  a-sked  to  make  a  choice 
between  a  proposed  environmental  clean- 
up effort  and  the  economic  prosperity 
provided  by  a  plant  which  is  the  source 
of  the  pollution  problem. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  blatant 
cases  of  tliis  kind  of  antienvironment 
tactic  in  recent  months,  including  the 
threat  o.'  Union  Carbide  to  lay  off  over 
600  workers  at  one  of  their  plants  if  they 
were  forced  to  comply  with  tough  air 
pollution  control  standards  proposed  by 
William  D,  Ruckelshaus,  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

As  we  progress  on  tlie  environmental 
front,  of  course  there  will  be  instances 
in  which  plant  closings  are  in  fact  eco- 
nomically justified.  Yet  when  they  are 
not.  the  public  at  large  will  not  be  fooled 
by  empty  threats.  The  public  made  up 
its  mind,  in  the  period  during  and  since 
Earth  Day.  to  see  to  it  that  we  regain  a 
clean  and  healthy  environment  in  all 
parts  of  our  country,  our  rural  areas  and 
our  cities.  Most  of  our  constituents  have 
made  up  their  mind,  too,  that  they  would 
support  strong  measures  to  accomplish 
this  and  that  they  would  pay  the  price, 
in  Increased  taxes  and  increased  prices, 
where  it  was  clear  that  this  was  the  price 
required  to  put  our  economic  system  Into 
step  Tvlth  environmental  realities. 

Numerous  nay-sayers,  of  a  predictable 
sort,  had  hoped  aloud  that  the  public 


commitment  which  was  represented  in 
Earth  Day  was  only  a  passing  fad.  a 
temporary  public  enthusiasm,  all  soimd 
and  fury,  but  no  depth.  That  was.  no 
doubt,  a  comforting  hope  for  those  in- 
dividuals for  a  time,  but  it  is  now  abun- 
dantly clear  that  it  just  is  not  so.  We 
have  today  the  same  high  level  of  public 
commitment,  revealed  In  all  manner  of 
ways.  Ana  we  have  a  snowballing  devel- 
opment of  environmental  interest  groups 
at  the  grassroots  in  every  \lllage,  hamlet, 
and  urban  neighborhood.  These  leaders 
have  settled  m  for  the  long  struggle,  and 
they  have  the  general  public  with  them. 

As  evidence  for  what  I  have  just  said. 
I  was  interested  to  note  recently  that 
constituents  of  Congressman  Gerald  R 
FoFD  in  Michigan's  Fifth  Congressional 
District,  which  includes  Grand  Rapids 
principally,  were  recently  asked  in  his 
congressional  questionnaire:  "Should  the 
Federal  Government  expand  efforts  to 
control  air  and  water  pollution,  even  if 
this  costs  you  more  in  taxes  and  prices?" 
To  that  question,  on  the  basis  of  nearly 
16.000  responses.  68  percent  of  these 
citizens  said  "yes."  they  would  be  willing 
to  pay  the  price  for  a  restored  ennron- 
ment.  Only  27  percent  said  they  would 
not.  with  about  4  percent  giving  other 
responses.  That  is  no  isolated  finding;  it 
rings  true  with  numerous  other  surveys, 
and  with  the  continuing  flow  of  support 
we  in  Congress  hear  from  our  constit- 
uents. 

As  another  example.  I  would  urge  any 
skeptics  to  attend  any  public  hearing 
held  across  this  country  on  decisions  in- 
volving environmental  concerns — pollu- 
tion standards,  enforcement  conferences, 
highway  location  and  design  hearings, 
and  the  like.  You  will  come  away  with  a 
vind  image  of  public  involvement  and 
dedication  to  environmental  quaUty. 

It  IS  my  prediction.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  environmental  blackmail  tactic  is 
not  going  to  work.  Nor  will  the  tactic  of 
"divide  and  conquer"  by  which  polluters 
and  their  apologists  are  trying  to  turn 
the  public  against  environmentalusm  and 
environmentalists,  painting  these  people 
as  hopeless  romantics  or  neoluddltes  who 
opixjse  progress  mindlessly.  And  it  is  also 
my  prediction  that  those  who  attempt 
this  blackmail  strategy  will  have  simply 
called  down  greater  attention  on  them- 
selves and  the  pollution  they  are  at- 
tempting to  cover  up  and  protect  Action 
to  hold  those  lndl\-iduals  and  organiza- 
tions accountable  will  have  my  fullest 
active  support. 

Mr  President,  these  thoughts  came  to 
mind  as  I  read  an  excellent  statement  on 
this  problem  which  has  been  distributed 
by  a  citizen  environmental  coalition  in 
the  northern  lake  States  region,  the 
northern  environmental  council  head- 
quartered in  Duluth.  Miim.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  statement,  w  hlch 
appeared  in  this  group's  summer  1971 
bulletin,  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VfKKRM  'Wb  Stand 

Tlie  inevitable  backlash  against  the  en- 
vironmental moven>ent  lootns  up  on  the 
smoggy  horizon  It  is  unfortunate  that  those 
who  benefit  from  free  use  of  sir.  water  and 
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land  for  dlspostil  of  untreated  wastea  seek 
to  polarize  tbe  public  witii  such  slogaoii  ae 
•pajTolla  or  picnloe ."  rhretaenlog  plant 
ciiwure  Is  nt*  true  "IndustrlsiJ  statesman- 
ship"—Nader  calls  It  ■■blacJtmail."  Nor  doee 
the  selection  of  a  few  Instances  of  overstate- 
mfat  or  erri'T  by  envlroiimenUillsts  wish 
away  the  very  critical  gltuatlon  we  have 
briDuifht  upon  ourselves. 

It  la  not  eneiugh  to  say  'bunk"  to  the«e 
chiirges  -although  nujst  are  I  Man  can.  and 
niuit.  learn  to  live  on  this  earth  In  harmony 
with  natures  systems,  without  further  deg- 
radation He  can  do  so  by  encouraging 
clean  economic  proRrese  which  preserver  the 
quality  of  life  while  prrMjuclng  the  ba.slc 
niaterial  gtKXls  to  sustain  life  all  without 
MLXlng  tlie  eco-Bysteni -H  carrying  rapacity 
Tlie  Northern  Knvlronniental  Council  firmly 
believea  that  this  goal  can  be  achieved  in 
this  region,  and  m  the  xiatlon.  through  irtrlat 
adherence  t.'  these   basic  gMldes' 

(1)  Air  and  water  pollution  devices  can 
be  installed  In  most  Industrial  and  electric 
power  plants  at  a  coet  ol  8%  or  leas  of  the 
total  capital  Investment. 

(2i  Pollutants  and  solid  wastes  should  be 
recovered  and  converted  by  recycling  Into 
useable  resources,  thus  preventing  pollution 
at  its  source,  while  conserving  the  earth's 
natural  resources 

(3i  Highways,  pipe  and  tranamlsslon  lines 
can  be  tltted  into  already  developed  cor- 
ridors   (wlttiout  slashing  out   new  lanes  i 

(4)  New  planning  concepts  can  be  applied 
U>  urban  and  rural  developments  while  pre- 
serving open  green  spaces  and  clean   water 

(5)  Land  use  planning  must  be  widely 
adopted  and  Implemented  by  strictly  en- 
forced   zoning    ordinances. 

The  Northern  Environmental  Council  Is 
urging  theee  principles  as  a  guide  for  eco- 
nontlc  change,  and  will  insist  on  them  as 
alternatives  to  single  purpose  projects  de- 
structively damaging  to  tlie  environment. 
Our  goal  is  to  harmonize  man's  material 
needs  with  our  natural  life  support  system 
and  we  Intend  to  reach  this  i;onl  The 
alternative — continued  mindless  industrial 
and  urban  development  Is  totally  unac- 
ceptable. 


PLIGHT  OP  SERVICE  CONTRACT 
WORKERS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
Uxiguifihed  Seimtor  from  Florida  iMr 
CiL'RNEYi  te.stlfled  on  October  12  before 
the  Special  LAbor  Subconinilttee  lii  the 
House  in  regard  to  the  Service  Contract 
Act  of  1965 

I  believe  that  Senator  Qurney's  com- 
ments relative  to  the  plight  of  service 
contract  workers  merit  the  attention  of 
all  Senators  who  share  an  interest  in  this 
serious  problem.  I  a^k  luianmious  con- 
sent that  Senator  Gurn£y  s  comments 
and  the  en.suing  discussion  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rk»  ord, 
as  follows: 

Statement     ow    th«     Honorable    Edward     J. 
Ou«NtT,  U.3.  Sknatob  PmciM  THK  State  or 

PU3RIDA 

Mr.  OtiBNKT.  Mr  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  conuuittee,  It  c«rt..Unly  Is  nice  to  be 
here  Itiis  morning.  I  think  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  been  in  the  hearing  room  before 
this  committee  since  I  sjit  tin  a  part  of  it  I 
also  considered  it  one  of  the  mnet  effective 
committees  of  the  Conrrre<w  even  though 
sometimes  I  didn't  agree  wlUi  all  of  the 
things  that  we  turned  out.  Ajiyway.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  be  with  you 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  in  order  to  relate  my 


views  with  regard  to  the  Service  Contract  Act 

of    1965 

As  you  will  notice,  I  represented  the  Cap>e 
Kennedy  area  as  a  Congressman  and  it  la 
now  pa.-t  of  my  oonirtltuency  as  a  senator 
I>U!t  year  we  had  a  re-blddlng  of  a  NASA 
Service  C'ontract  The  only  material  thing 
bid  was  wages  and  able,  loyal  workers  f^'uud 
themselves  earning  a  day  after  the  contract 
Was  awarded,  one-quarter,  one-lhlrd.  even 
ILB  high  a.s  5o  percei.l  le*s  tlian  before,  doing 
preciselv  the  sume  j>.b  a^  the  day  before. 

Now  we  have  another  St-rvire  Contract  out 
for  bid  at  Patrick  Air  Firre  Base.  This  Is 
the  f?ervlce  Contract  now  held  by  the  Pan 
-Anierlraii  and  RCA  people  and  exactly  the 
same  thing  will  happeri  In  this  ca«c  Only 
wastes  vrUl  b«  bid  and  the  worker  s  pay  and 
his  ability  to  feed  and  clothe  and  house  his 
family  is  now  out  on  the  auction  block.  I 
firmly  believe  that  an  average  wage  should 
be  determined  by  the  I^bor  Department 
after  a  thorough  wage  study  today  In  these 
Service  Contract  cases,  a  wage  below  which 
a  bidder  may  not  go.  and  I  have  requested 
the  Labor  Department  to  do  this. 

In  fa.:t,  I  have  requested  It  twice  The 
reque3t  was  dented  the  first  time  and  I 
have  net  heard  from  the  second  request  as 
yet.  I  certainly  hope  that  your  commit- 
tee will  help  Ln  drafting  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this  goal  In  this  Service  Contract 
area, 

Mr  Thompson  I  would  hope,  Senat^ir.  that 
that  not  be  necessary,  although  It  appears 
that  It  will  be,  the  laws  In  existence,  the 
capability  Is  there,  and  If  they  would  do, 
as  you  and  your  disllngul.shed  colleagues 
have  suggested,  and  as  we  think.  I  think, 
they  should  do,  this  matter  could  be 
stralRhtened  out  real  quickly  without  amend- 
ment to  the  law. 

Mr.  GtmNET.  Tliat  is  true.  Mr  Chair- 
man, and  later  on  I  will  point  out  In  my  tes- 
timony that,  in  a  very  similar  case,  that  is 
precisely  what  they  have  done. 

My  uQderstandln)<  on  the  basts  of  the  re- 
port made  by  the  committee  that  the  plight 
of  service  wi  rkers  under  contract  that  the 
committee  la  well-aware  of  a  cloud  of  pro- 
fesBlona;  and  economic  uncertainty  that  hov- 
ers over  the  heads  of  over  one  million  serv- 
ice contract  workers  fulfllllng  26,000  serv- 
ice contracts. 

In  March.  April  and  May  this  committee 
heard  w:tne4«  after  witness  present  wage  and 
Job  statistics  and  the  committee  also  had 
a  wItncKB'  description  of  bidding  and  con- 
tract conflicts  and  received  te^tlmonv  docu- 
menting the  Irfibor  Department's  failure  to 
conduct  meaningful  wage  determination 
studies. 

I  commend  you  for  these  hearings.  I  think 
you  have  performed  a  fine  service  and  I 
would  ai-so  echo  your  views,  that  is.  I  wish 
the  Labrr  Department  would  be  a  little  more 
re;-.pfni.<!lve. 

Now,  r  notice  that  von  received  a  lot  of 
testimony  on  the  speclflcs  particularly  with 
regard  to  Florida  and  the  Cape  area  and 
I  don't  Intend  to  go  over  those  I  would 
rather  address  myself  to  the  question  of  the 
government's  relationship  with  Its  citizens 
In  this  part  of  the  statement  and,  in  par- 
tlc\ilar,  the  crises  of  the  men  and  women 
involved    In    the   nation \<   wpnrr   program 

In  1967.  when  the  Rtisslans  launched  the 
flrrt  satellite.  Sputnik,  oiir  nation  was 
ahr-cked  and  this  shock  gave  wnv  to  the  de- 
teTTnlnai.ion  by  the  United  States  of  America 
to  becccie  leeuler  In  space  technology  and 
we  annt  unced  our  challenge  which  became 
known  ajrnind  the  world  as  "race  to  the 
moon" 

The  government  asked  Industry  and  edti- 
catlonal  Institutions  and  especially  workers 
of  Amer.ca  to  resfxmd  by  dedicating  them- 
•elves  to  this  goal  I  dfn't  ne«d  to  describe, 
of  course,  what  tiok  place  over  the  next  ten 
years.  We  all  had  opportunity  to  review  those 
results  curselves  on  our  television  sets,  but 


wo  wttneased  only  the  culmioaXJon  of  this 
effort  Our  visual  sharing  represented,  of 
course  the  lip  of  the  Iceberg  only.  Beneath 
tliiU,  Up  were  hundreds  of  ihuusi^nds  of  man- 
hooirs  dedicated  to  making  this  nation  first 
in  space  technology. 

Vlan  s  greatest  adventure  has  awarded  Its 
society  with  hundreds  of  spln-ofT  benefits 
and  we  enjoyed  tremendous  breakthroughs 
in  the  field  cf  medicine  a:  d  unique  benefits 
in  doaans  of  unrelated  Industries.  Now  we 
see  some  architects  and  builders  and  espe- 
cially workers  th;U  provided  all  of  these 
things  being  rewarded  with  unresponsive- 
ness In  time  of  their  ereat  need  and  our  cur- 
rent mlstroatment  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  technicians  and  lalxircrs  reminds  me 
of  tbe  tale  of  the  village  that  wanted  to  cross 
the  sea.  The  villagers  looked  around  the  land 
and  there  were  few  oarsmen  courageous 
enough  to  man  the  vessels  but  finally  some 
men  arreed  to  try  and  the  ■village  began  their 
voyage. 

The  oarsmen  endured  rotigh  seas  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  perll.^  of  the  storms  and 
thirst  and  hun^'er  and  regardle^  of  the  ob- 
stacles they  kept  ro'a-lng  and  finally  the  ves- 
sel crossed  the  sea  and  nrrlved  at  the  new 
land  entering  the  harbor  the  villagers  be- 
came fearful  there  wouldn't  be  enotiph  for 
all  In  the  new  land,  so  they  threw  the  oars- 
men out  of  the  boat  and  into  the  sea  and 
today  I  think  at  the  Kennedy  Spwce  Center 
we  are  wltnesjslng  the  oarsmen  of  our  space 
program  beltig  cast  Into  the  sea.  too.  a  sea 
of  highly  trained  and  middle-aged,  unem- 
ployable families,  a  sea  of  broken  retirement 
contracts  and  repossessed  homes  and  per- 
sonal and  economic  despair 

On  fortunately.  In  view  of  what  appears  to 
be  the  current  attitude  of  the  Depnrtjnent 
of   Labor,  this  sea  may  well   become  deeper 

I  think  what  we  have  t)efore  us  Is  a  moral 
question  as  well  as  a  legal  and  technical 
question  This  Congress  must  decide  whether 
It  Is  moral  to  trade  men'K  wai^ef  ai  rt  careers 
for  the  sake  of  expediency  and  tJils  Congress 
mti-st  today  decide  If  It  is  moral  to  turn  our 
back  on  men  and  women  who  have  given  up 
more  than  half  of  their  productive  years  In 
order  to  respond  to  a  challenge  their  govern- 
ment Issued  It  Is  my  sincere  c  pinion  that 
all  ii!  our  branches  of  government  must  tiike 
Immediate  steps  to  see  that  our  laws  are  re- 
garded as  relationships  among  men  and  not 
relationahlp-wlse  Just  other  laws  and  these 
Service  contracts  are  contracts  with  men. 
people,  and  not  members  and  their  contracts 
cannot  be  viewed  oniy  In  terms  of  doUara 
They  must  be  Viewed  and  analyzed  In  terms 
of  the  ultimate  benefit  to  all  of  us. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  your  committee  to 
give  most  serious  consideration  not  only  to 
legal  and  technical  aspects  of  these  hearings 
that  I  know  you  lieard  abundant  evidence  on. 
but  to  this  very  moral  question,  the  answer 
to  which  will  affect  lives  of  millions  of  work- 
ers and  their  respective  families  in  their  fu- 
ture contracts  with  good  faith  of  this  gov- 
ernment 

On  all  counts.  1  think  the  evidence  will  be 
overwhelming  that  In  the  bid  and  award  of 
Service  Contracts,  workers"  wages  should  not 
be  put  up  for  auction  to  be  sold  to  the  low- 
est bidder.  Let  there  be  a  wage  study,  a  de- 
termination of  reasonable  average  wages  so 
that  the  worker  will  be  protected  and  the 
government  and  nation  will  be  better  served 

I  have  a  number  of  letters  Mr  Chairman, 
that  I  wi'Uld  like  to  put  In  the  record.  They 
show  many  facts 

Mr.  THOMfsoN  Without  objection,  any  of 
those,  tienator.  that  you  want  In  ttic  recot<l 
win  be  entered  at  this  point. 

Mr  OuRNET.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wont  go  through  all  of  them  but  they  Illus- 
trate In  the  case  of  people  reoBlrlng  MOO 
$6.85  an  hour  In  the  flnrt  one  and.  after  the 
Uerrlce  Contract  at  NA.sa,  tt  was  $3  7U  and 
then  receiving  (5.45  and  after  award.  93.45, 
and  so  on,  which  seems  unconscionable  foe 
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doing   precisely   the  same   work   before   the 
new  contract. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Dean  McCroskey. 
President  of  Local  873.  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  who  put  some  of  this 
material  together.  I  would  also  like  to  have 
Included  In  the  record  a  letter  that  I  sent 
to  Secretary  Hodgson  on  October  1,  request- 
ing a  wage  study  and  this  is  the  second  re- 
quest about  Patrick  Air  Force  Base 

Mr  Thompson  What  was  the  date  of  your 
first  request,  do  you  remember.  Senator? 

Mr  GfRNET  No,  I  don't.  It  was  earlier  In 
the  year,  late  this  spring  or  early  this  sum- 
mer, but  I  don't  recall  exactly.  This  was 
denied. 

Mr  Thompson.  Obviously,  you  anticipated 
tills  problem. 

Mr.  OuRNEV  Yes.  I  was  Joined  by  the  way 
In  that  with  Senator  Chiles  and  Congressman 
Frey. 

Mr  Thomi'-som.  Yes.  I  might  say  your  state- 
ment is.  I  think,  a  remarkably  good  one.  I 
am  particularly  touched  and  I  think  that  the 
people  whom  you  are  appearing  on  behalf  of 
will  certainly  be  grateful  for  your  compas- 
sion and  your  understanding  of  the  problem 

Your  figure  of  speech  of  the  oarsman.  I 
think,  la  particularly  touching  and  absolutely 
relevant.  The  refusal  of  the  Secretary,  once 
again,  to  make  a  wage  determlrLatlon,  gives 
rise  to  this  hearing  and  It  U  not  unlike  the 
Australian  busliman  with  a  new  boomerang 
that  spent  three  years  trying  to  throw  the  old 
one  away. 

Mr.  Dellenback^ 

Mr  Dei. LEN  BACK..  That  Is  a  tough  act  to 
follow. 

Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman. 

Ed,  we  are  glad  to  see  you  back. 

Mr    OiTRNEY    I  am  glad  to  be  back. 

Mr.  Deulenback.  I  do  commend  you  again 
for  what  has  been  a  very  helpful  .statement 
We  do  understand  the  difficulty  of  this  prob- 
lem because  it  Is  a  tough  one.  It  is  a  real 
tough  one,  because  I  notice  you  are  one  of 
those  who  has  Joined  with  other  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  In  feeling  that  there 
must  be  every  t>T)e  of  feasible  economy  exer- 
cised In  what  the  Federal  government  does 
in  spending  the  tax  dollars  which  come  from 
the  citizenry  of  Florida,  or  Oregon,  or  New 
Jersey.  Michigan,  or  anyv^here  else  and  you 
have  been  long  one  who  has  sjjoken  very  elo- 
quently about  the  need  for  fiscal  economy 
aud  thai  is  the  type  of  bind  we  now  find 
otirsel'ves  in  because  we  have  a  program  here 
which  has  a  reduction  in  expenditures,  which 
has  been  brought  about,  not  by  the  Ad- 
ministration but  by  the  Congress,  and  the 
Senate  and  House  have  ordered  reductions  m 
expenditures. 

How  do  you  do  that  without  causing  some 
dislocations?  The  question  is.  "How  to  make 
those  dislocations  as  equable  and  reasonably 
applied  as  po3.slble  " 

Somebody  is  going  to  lose  a  Job  and  some- 
body Is  not  going  to  aell  his  Koode  somewhere 
and  somet>ody  may  end  up  getting  less  mone>' 
somewhere.   How  do  you   balance  it  off? 

That  is  what  you  sp>oke  very  eloquently 
on  behalf  of  your  constituency,  feeling  In  this 
instance  that  is  not  where  this  particular 
bite  should  come  I  don't  know  where  it 
should  come  That  Is  not  our  function,  but 
the  function  of  Congress,  as  we  know.  Is  to 
try  to  set  up  fair  operating  procedures  to 
establish  the  ground  rules  and  look  for 
equity  In  those  ground  rules  so  that  the 
Administration,  wliatever  Its  political  label 
may  be.  can  do  the  best   possible  Job. 

While  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that  which 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  here  done,  I 
certainly  sympathize  with  them,  also,  in  the 
difficult  task  that  faces  them.  What  do  they 
do  In  this  situation? 

May  I  ask  you  one  question  on  the  speci- 
fics alonn  tive  lines  of  what  I  bad  been  look- 
ing for  earlier?  Do  you  have  any  spedflcs 
about  comparability  in  smployment  outside 
of    this   panioular    govemii>ent    installation 


and  whether  or  not  the  wages  being  paid 
outside  are.  In  fact,  higher  or  lower,  or  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  those  being  paid  In 
the  Installations? 

Mr  GtmNFT.  Yes,  I  do  I  had  a  wage  study 
niade  on  my  own  since  the  Department  of 
Labor  wouldn't  do  It  and  I  have  a  copy  of  It 
here  and  I  wxiuld  be  very  glad  to  furnish 
it  to  the  committee 

Mr.  DELtENBACK  Mr  Chairman,  I  -would 
think  that  would  also  be  helpful  to  us 

Mr  Thompson  It  is  good  to  have  some 
Information  from  somewhere 

Mr.  GuRNEV.  The  important  table  Is  In  the 
rear  end  of  It,  the  very  last  page  of  the 
study,  known  as  Exhibit  4  Tills  ln\"Olves 
electronic  technicians  This  was  a  study  of 
one  of  the  major  Job  classifications  at  RCA 
and  Pan  American  and  comparing  tlielr 
wacre*  with  o^ier  compenie«  in  the  area 

It  doee  not  cover  all  of  the  workers  under 
their  cotktract  but  It  covers  the  largest  Job 
clas.slfic»t1an  You  will  see  that  the  wages, 
and  let  me  see.  there  are  five  compfwilee 
outside  of  the  two  that  are  Involved  in  the 
Service  Contract  and  some  of  these  com- 
panies are  employed  by  the  government  and 
some  In  private  Industry  In  Brevard  County. 
The  wages,  minimum  and  maximum,  of 
the  companies  involved  In  the  Service  Con- 
tract su^  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  study. 
»3  03  minimum  in  both  cases  and  M  21  being 
the  maximum  for  this  Job  classification.  And 
the  wages  of  the  other  five  companies  range 
from  »5.04  to  »4.59  on  the  minimum  side  to 
•5  '21   to  M  35  on  the  maximiun  side. 

This  Is  just  exactly  the  point  I  was  making 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that  even  right 
now  under  the  Service  Contract  we  have,  the 
wages  down  there  which  are  being  jjald 
under  this  Service  Contract  are  among  some 
of  the  lowest  in  the  area.  II  we  put  this  con- 
tract out  for  bid  and  bid  this  down.  I  can- 
not sec  how  that  can  do  anybody  any  good, 
bat  it  can  do  all  kinds  of  workers  a  great 
injustice. 

The  other  thing  that  really  provokes  me 
about  tt»e  whole  matter  is.  there  Is  a  similar 
c.jntract  at  'Vandenburg  Air  Fore*  Base  right 
u>day  out  for  bids  and  It  Is  Just  like  the  one 
down  at  Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  I  say  it  l£ 
like  this  one.  It  is  a  Service  Contract. 

I  wont  represent  to  the  committee  tliat 
every  Job  classification  was  the  same,  but 
U  IS  very  strange  to  me  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment made  a  wag*  study  and  a  wage 
determination  at  Vandenburg  in  Callfomla 
They  have  already  done  it  and  it  came  in  a 
few  days  a^,  but  for  some  reason  they 
won't  do  it  In  our  neck  of  the  woods. 

If  It  applies  in  one  area  to  a  space  pro- 
gram on  an  Air  Force  Base,  to  a  Service  Con- 
tract, I  don't  know  why  it  wouldn't  apply 
in  Brevard  County,  norlda. 

So  I  would  like  to  say  this,  IncidentaUy. 
the  wage  study  made  by  the  Department  of 
lAbor  at  'Vandenburg  is  In  this  study  of 
nune  too,  and  I  hope  the  Secretary  wiU  open 
up  his  ears  and  listen  more  attentively  this 
time  and  eepeciaily  if  this  committee  puts 
heat  on  him,  be  might,  because  it  is  not 
fair  to  do  It  in  one  place  and  not  another. 
The  point  of  the  matter  is,  I  agree  with  you. 
Congreesman  Dellenback,  this  is  an  area 
where  we  need  to  do  economy. 

I  know,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I.  that  I 
am  one  of  the  most  economic  mlrwled  people 
In  the  world,  but  simply  because  I  don't  like 
some  new  programs  that  generates  large  new 
spending.  I  don't  think  that  has  anything 
to  do  with  cutting  wages  of  people  who  have 
worked  for  years  aiid  years  ou  a  Job  and  are 
doing  good  work.  I  don't  think  In  the  Service 
Contracts  we  should  put  wages  out  for  bid 
because  there  is  no  reason  in  Qod's  green 
earth  why  we  can't  do  a  wage  study  and  come 
up  with  a  reasonably  average  wage  In  an 
area  serviced  by  a  government  contract  and 
say:  "When  this  thing  goes  out  for  bid.  you 
caul  bid  below  this." 

It  seems  to  me  it  protecu>  the  government 


and  the  workers  aud  does  a  lair,  equal  thing 
for  everybody  concerned.  This  is  the  point 
I  make. 

Mr.  Thomp»o;<.  '  ^e  fact  is,  as  Mr.  Dellen- 
back points  out,  wzt  have  been  cutbacks 
uotwitiiBtandtng,  1  .wever,  that  there  has 
not  been  a  cutback  with  respect  to  this  t~t 
million  contract.  We  have  nuule  a  commit- 
ment to  it  and  it  exiats — If  fewer  service  con- 
tract workers  are  needed,  I  feel  sorry  for 
tbcjse  who  have  to  go.  but.  on  th'j  other 
hand,  as  long  as  we  are  continuing  this  (78 
minion  commitment,  the  point  that  you 
make,  that  it  shouldn  t  be  done  on  the  basis 
of  bidding  for  wages  only,  that  that  is  to- 
tally aiid  atisolutely  unfair 

I  dou  t  know  the  complete  picture  of  the 
wage  structure  In  Brevard  County.  I  would 
think  in  certain  area&  of  It  tliat  the  wages 
would  be  relatively  low  in  certain  occupa- 
tions, but  ill  the&e  occupations,  a  majority 
of  which  are  skilled  I  was  frankly  startled  to 
learn  of  the  dl.sparity  betv^een  the  private 
sector  and  the  public  sector  in  the  terms 
of  wages  and  your  statistics  are  going  to  be 
extremely  valuable  to  us. 

The  Secretary  In  his  letter  to  me  of  Sep- 
tember 13  goes  back  to  1967  and  says  that 
he,  in  eflect,  does  not  have  the  people  to 
make  a  wage  determination.  He  can  do  U  a; 
Vandenburg  or  elsewhere,  but  not  in  Florida 
But  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment decided  m  1967  with  no  people,  no  peo- 
ple with  whom  to  make  or  send  down  there 
decided  in  1&87  that  the  pattern  of  wages  ii^ 
Brevard  County  was  such  that  the  limited 
resources  available — Well,  available  for  mak- 
ing a  determination  could  more  appropriately 
be  used  for  making  it  in  other  localltie.-^ 
Wages  paid  to  service  workers  In  the  county 
continue  to  be  equal  to  those  paid  to  other 
workers  in  the  community. 

How  he  can  arrive  at  that  decision  after 
saying  be  has  not  studied   it  is  beyond  me 

When  Mr.  Silverman  appears  on  Thiu-sday 
we  will  discuss  11  with  him.  It  is  not  my 
desire,  by  any  means,  to  have  an  argiunent 
With  Secretary  Hodgson,  whom  I  re^>ect 
and  who  I  think  is  a  splendid  man.  but  I 
simply  want  him  to  administer  the  law  as  It 
was  Intended  when  it  was  passed  and  it  is 
rather  tragic  that  if  the  pattern  of  these 
hearings  continues  to  be  that  he  will  refu£« 
to  make  those  determinations  aud  also  U' 
refuse  to  blacklist  as  he  is  supposed  to  do 
under  the  law,  the  terrible  violators  of  the 
law  who  take  advantage  of  these  poor  people 
every  where.  Then  it  is  tragic  that  we  wil! 
have  to  legislate  more  strike  controls.  I  would 
much  prefer,  of  course,  not  to  do  that  The 
fact  is,  Senator,  as  you  know,  that  these 
sernce  contracts  exist  throughout  the  whole 
United  States  and  this  persists  throughout 
the  whole  United  States.  It  should  not.  In 
some  cases  they  have  nxadc  detemainatlons. 
in  the  case  of  some  truck  drivers  on  one  of 
the  bases  they  were  getting  something  like 
$145  an  hour,  or  $2.45  an  hour,  and  for 
comparabUity.  of  all  things,  the  Department 
of  Labor  said  "Weil,  let  me  see.  you  are  the 
only  drivers  In  the  area  and  you  make  $1  45 
therefore,  the  comparable  wage  is  $1.45.  ' 

Tliey  did  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of 
plant  guards  at  another  place.  That  does  not 
make  any  sense  because  there  might  not  be 
guards  elsewhere  than  in  a  military  estab- 
Ushn^nt  in  some  areas  Certainly  there  prob- 
ably were  not  any  in  Brevard  County  before 
the  buUd-up  of  the  tremendous  space  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Dellenback  I  would  assume  you  don't 
suggest  in  the  enclave  situation  that  is  not 
exactly  what  they  might  have  to  do  so  in 
some  instances  that  is  the  only  comparable 
way  and  it  might  well  be  that  is  the  only 
way  to  get  a  figure? 

Mr.  Tboxtson.  Yes,  it  might  well  be  we 
have  to  sUok  to  the  enclave  theory  In  this 
case  because  of  the  highly  ^MclaUaad  types 
of  wcH-k.  and.  as  Mr.  Kvane  said,  the  exotic 
Job  descriptions  do  not  exist  anywhere  else. 
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not  Just  at  Kennedy  or  In  Florida  or  Brevard 
County  but  elsewhere 

Mr.  DnxjcNBACK.  A^ain,  the  only  thing  I 
would  empbaalxe — and  I  do  tbl«  only  out  of 
fairness — It  doe*  not  seem  to  me,  at  least  as 
I  see  it,  that  under  Section  4(b)  the  Secre- 
tary has  not  performed  his  legal  obligation. 
What  la  being  said  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida now  testifying  and  what  has  been  said  by 
earlier  wltneeees  Is  that  they  feel  that  this 
should  not  be  one  of  the  places  where  he 
exercises  this  discretion  given  him  not  to 
make  the  study. 

I  don't  think  he  has  not  done  what  author- 
ity tells  him  to  do  but  It  Is  a  legal  question  if 
this  Is  not  one  of  the  cases  that  he  should  go 
ahead  even  though  he  has  the  authority  not 
to  go  ahead. 

I  feel  you  are  saying.  Senator  Ourney.  that 
they  might  be  acting  properly  but  this  Is  not 
What  you  ought  to  do  but  you  ought  to  go  the 
other  way  under  what  Is  also  permissible 
to  you. 

Mr.  Thompsow.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield — and  I  don't  mean  to  be  unfair  to  the 
Secretary,  but  m  the  case  of  one  service  con- 
tractor. Dynamic  Enterprises.  It  was  found 
In  violation  of  the  law  In  18  separate  loca- 
tions, moving  froni  here  to  there  and  the 
other  place  throvighovit  the  country  The 
Secretary  refused  to  blacklist  him.  notwith- 
standing that  persistent  and  unconscionable 
pattern  of  violation. 

Mr  Ddj-kkback.  That  Is  not  the  case  I  al- 
luded to  but  I  am  talking  about  the  case  be- 
fore us  and  looking  at  the  langTiage  of  Sec- 
tion 4(b),  and  I  see  there  is  authoniy  for  him 
to  do  It. 

Mr   Thompson    He  has  discretion. 

Mr  Dn-UENBACK  We  may  find  fault  with 
his  Judgment,  but  we  cannot.  In  good  con- 
science, say,  "You  have  failed  to  do  what 
the  law  mandates  you  t«  do  '  We  are  saying 
we  don't  think  this  is  the  place,  or  I  read 
the  chairman  or  the  wUneiw  a-s  uylng  some- 
thing other  than  that 

Mr  Thompson  Y'es  What  we  really  say  la 
this  'You  have  this  discretion.  We  don't 
agree  • 

Mr    Dellenback    "So  you  act  Improperly  ' 

Mr  Thompson  Right  So  I  say  I  would 
much  prefer  he  change  his  mind  and  make 
this  determination  than  to  take  -Section  4{b) 
and  amend  It  and  tighten  It  up  in  such  a  way 
as  to  say  he  has  no  discretion 

Mr  Dkllinback  I  assume  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  for  whom  I  have  tre- 
mendous respect,  drafted  this  law.  there  was 
a  reason  for  thinking  there  might  be  special 
eases  where  there  ought  not  to  be  a  mandate. 
As  you  Just  said,  Mr  Chairman,  our  problem 
Is  to  keep  flexibtmy  in  the  law  so  we  don't 
make  mandatory  something  that  would  be 
wasteful  and  counterproductive  and  yet  be 
sure  that  that  discretion  is  fairly  carried  out. 

May  I  Just  ask  one  more  q\iesi.lon  of  the 
Senator  and  then  I  am  flushed  on  this.  Do 
I  assume.  Setiator  Qurnev.  the  report  you 
have  given  to  us  covers  the  time  and  who 
it  was  that  made  the  study  and  the  t)a8l.s 
of    the   study   and    ail    of    thW 

Senator  Ottknet  It  wtu*  covered  very  re- 
cently. I  got  one  of  my  friends  u>  do  this, 
and  I  would  rather  not  disclose  who  did  It. 
but  I  can  vouch  for  accuracy  of  the  flgures 
In  there. 

Mr  Dellenback  I  think  it  is  important,  if 
we  are  going  to  use  the  figures  as  we  were 
In  questioning  of  the  Secretary  or  Under 
Secretary,  that  we  have  some  base  upon 
which  to  do  so,  being  able  to  tell  them  how 
many  people  were  interviewed  and  when  it 
was  done  so  that  we  are  sure  of  the  statis- 
tical soundness  of  the  data.  This  is  excel- 
lent Information. 

Senator  GtTawiT.  I  think  the  study  shows 
— and  let  me  say  this:  When  the  committee 
gets  Into  It  and  uses  It.  any  questions  you 
may  want  ans'wered  to  further  amplify  what 
the  report  says,  I  would  be  glad  to  get  them 
for  JOM. 


Mr    Dn-LiNBACK.  Excellent.  I  think  this  Is 

some  of  the  best  testimony. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  gather  you  want  us  to 
channel    the    questions    through    you. 

Senator  Gu«nbt.  Tee.  If  you  would. 

Let  me  sum  up.  I  don't  think  the  Secretary 
is  intentionally  unfair  and  I  realize  it  Is  a 
maaer  of  discretion,  and  I  think  probably 
he  may  be  entirely  honest  when  he  says, 
■  I  don't  have  manpower  for  this  "  After  all. 
with  the  freeze  on  employment  and  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Administration  to  cut  down  on 
Crovernment  employment  at  a  time  may 
leave  him  short-handed. 

But  the  point  I  make  is  this:  In  these 
service  contracts,  the  only  thing  you  really 
have  up  for  bid  Is  wages.  That  is  really  the 
only  facx)r  that  amounts  to  anything  It 
seems  Uj  me  that  we  ought,  as  a  Ctongress. 
to  insist  that  the  Labor  Department  have 
this  manpower  and  make  the  studies  neces- 
sary, where  you  are  going  to  bid  the  wages, 
to  make  sure  that  you  do  have  a  reasonable 
determitiatiou  of  wages  and  a  reasonable 
criteria  before  you  get  Into  that  kind  of  a 
bid 

Now.  there  is  one  other  thing  here  I  Ihluk 
Is  Important,  too.  And  that  is  the  kind  of 
limes  that  we  now  have,  where  we  have  such 
a  service  bid  as  this.  It  is  inevitable  that 
when  you  have  companies  that  are  eco- 
nomically somewhat  depressed,  as  these  aero- 
space companies  are,  and  are  vying  for  a 
service  contract  bid  like  this.  Ihey  are  going 
to  bid  everything  they  can  down  to  get  the 
contract. 

So  in  times  like  this,  when  you  really 
ought  to  protect  your  wages  more  than  per- 
haps any  other  time,  it  is  almtmt  a  clear 
mandate  that  you  are  going  to  put  the  wages 
on  the  ajctlon  block  and  bid  them  down  if 
you  don  t  have  some  sort  of  criteria  to 
follow 

I  think  that  la  what  really  the  aim  of  this 
commute*  ought  to  be.  is  tf)  have  some  stand- 
ard practice  devLsed  here  so  we  wont  put 
wages  on  the  auction  block  and  bid  them 
dtwn  in  awarding  of  service  contracts  I 
think  It  is  In  the  best  interest  not  only  of 
the  workers  but  also  of  the  Oovernment  and 
rtix-iety  a&  a  whole  If  yoiu-  oommlilee  i«  able 
to  make  a  c<->ntrlbutlon  here,  you  certainly 
will  have  done  a  fine  thing.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr  Thompson  Mr.  CHara. 

Mr  O'Haka  I  want  to  apologize  for  missing 
mu^^h  of  your  testimony.  Senator  I  was  called 
to  the  phone  on  an  urgent  matter  involving 
my  district,  and  I  am  sure  you  understAiid 

Senator  GtniNET.  I  do 

Mr.  O'HAaA.  You  understand  the  amount 
of  l.mportance  In  such  matters,  but  I  wl.sh  to 
thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this  matter  I 
heard  you  express  your  conclusions,  sum- 
marize your  conclURlon.i.  ;n  the  last  few 
minutes,  and  I  thortnighly  agree  with  you, 
and  I  think  you  thought  out  your  position 
very  completely. 

I  would  like  to  take  one  exception  Rather 
than  the  word  dliicretlon  "  as  describing  the 
.Secretary's  4ib)  authority.  I  don't  think  that 
gives  qil^e  the  right  Impression  He  does  not 
really  have  discretion  to  act  or  not  as  he  sees 
lit.  It  circumscribes  the  conditions  under 
which  he  Is  permitted  to  make  variations, 
tolerancee.  or  exceptions,  and  they  have  to 
do  with  in  overriding  national  Interest  and 
sorlous  Impairment  of  Oovernment  bu^lnetw 

I  shou.d  think  one  would  have  to  make 
apecltlc  findl!iK«  of  those  condition.^  before 
he  could  exercise  authority  under  4ib). 

Mr  Dellenback  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  It  .8  In  the  language  of  the  statute  at 
the  bottom  of  the  second  paragraph  which 
the  Secretary  has  In  the  letter,  using  the 
language  "prejudicial  to  interest,'*  so  I  gather 
it  is  an  'or"  situation,  and  again  I  am  not 
defending  his  Judgment  but  I  think  it  l« 
clear  that  he  has  acted  within  the  scope  of 
the  Act,  whether  we  think  or  do  not  think 


he  should  have  done  something  differently 
within  the  scope. 

There  Is  a  difference  between  the  claim  of 
Judgment  which  we  think  is  not  properly 
exercised  and  a  charge,  which  notKJdy  is 
making,  that  he  failed  to  act  properly  under 
the  law 

Mr  O  Kara  May  I  read  SecUon  4(b)  :  'The 
Secretary  may  provide  such  reasonable  lim- 
itatioixs  and  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions allowing  reasonable  variations,  toler- 
ancee,  and  exemptions,  to  and  frocn,  or  all 
provisions  of  this  Act  he  may  find  necessary 
and  proper  in  the  public  Interest  or  to  avoid 
serious  impairment  of  the  conduct  of  Oov- 
ernment business  "  That  is  the  language  In 
the  second  paragraph  of  this  letter. 

But  the  queellon  is,  I  would  point  out, 
not  a  matter  of  discretion  simply  but  the  Act 
does  not  say  that  the  service  contract  work- 
ers shall  be  paid  prevailing  wages  then  the 
Secretary  chooses  to  see  to  It  that  they  shall, 
you  know;   it  is  not  that  wide  op)en. 

Mr  Thompson.  If  you  will  yield,  again.  In 
his  letter  of  September  13  to  me,  he  cites  the 
limitation  in  1987  under  his  4(bi  authority 
and  goes  on  to  say:  "Tliey  are  equally  persua- 
sive now  and  are  reinforced  by  the  fact  that 
a  change  at  this  time  might  be  prejudicial 
to  the  public  Interest,"  as  distinguished  from 
"would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  Interest." 

So  therefore,  again,  it  la  a  matter  of  inter- 
pretation; how  this  ■would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  public  interest  is  beyop'i  my  understand- 
ing Perhaps  he  can  come  up  with  some  ex- 
planation that  has  not  occurred  to  us  now. 

Senator,  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Gubnet.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr  Thompson.  It  has  been  alee  to  see 
you  again. 

Senator  Gttinet  Knowing  some  of  the 
memljers  of  this  committee  personally,  I 
think  ycjii  will  probably  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem    TTiank  you 

Mr  Thompson.  The  subctMnmltlee  will  ad- 
Jotirn.  to  meet  tomorrow  at  2  00  p  m. 

I  Whereupon  at  12  noon  the  subcommittee 
adjourned,  to  reconvene  at  2:00  p  m  Wednes- 
day,  October    13.   1971  ) 
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A     PREPARATION    FOR     BICENTEN- 
NIAL CELEBRATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Fi'ankhn  Mint  at  Media.  Pa.,  Ls  a  unique 
organization.  It  is  the  largest  private 
mint  in  the  world.  It  produces  coins  for 
several  small  nation.s,  but  of  more  Inter- 
est to  Amertcan.s  is  the  fact  that  It  mints 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  commemo- 
rative medal.s  honoring  great  .Americans 
and  their  a^iiicvementfi. 

Although  ilie  mint  has  been  in  opera- 
tion only  6  yeai-s,  it  has  grown  phenom- 
enally Hundred.s  of  thousands  of  persons 
now  collect  the  medals  produced  by  the 
mint,  commemorating  great  moments  in 
our  Nation's  hl.story  and  the  great  Amer- 
icans who  have  contributed  to  our  prog- 
re.ss  and  well-being. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  .since  the  mint's 
founder.  Josepii  M.  Segel.  struck  his  first 
commemorative  medal  of  General  Doug- 
las MacArthur  the  interest  in  commemo- 
rative medals  has  grown  until  sales  of 
Franklin  medals  are  now  said  to  have 
surpassed  tlie  collectors  market  for  U.S. 
coins. 

The  mint  is  now  preparing  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Bicentennial  celebration  In 
1976  by  spotxsorlng  a  $500,000  Bicenten- 
nial Medal  Design  Competition  to  be  con- 
ducted in  all  50  States. 

In  Uils  program,  artists  In  each  State 
are    invited    to    design    an    appropriate 


I 


medal  commemorating  their  State's  par- 
ticipation in  the  American  heritage. 

The  prize  fund  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est amount  ever  offered  in  ait  competi- 
tion in  the  Nation 

In  tlie  tliought  that  this  design  com- 
petition will  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
Nation's  artists  and  collectors  of  com- 
memorative medals,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  pnnUd  m  tlie  RtcoKD 
the  announcement  of  tlie  design  com- 
petition as  it  recently  appeared  in  tlie 
American  Bicentennial  Newsletter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Tim  American  Bicentennial 

NKWS  LETTER, 

August-September  1971. 

$500,000     BlCENTENNtAL     MEDAL     COMPETmON 

Set 

A  competition  for  the  designing  of  Bicen- 
tennial commemorative  medals  In  all  50 
states,  with  prizes  totalling  $500,000.  was 
announced  August  11th  by  the  Franklin 
Mint,  world's  largest  private  mint.  The  an- 
nouncemeiu  was  made  by  the  president  of 
the  company,  Joseph  M  Segel,  at  the  New 
York  City  premiere  of  the  new  documentary 
film,  "Of  Art  aud  Minting." 

ArtlsU  in  each  state  wlU  be  invited  to 
design  a  Bicentennial  medal  commemorating 
their  state's  contributions  to  the  heritage  of 
the  nation.  There  wUl  be  »10.000  In  prize 
money  for  each  state  competition:  first 
prize — $6,000,  second  prize — $2,500,  third 
prize — $1,500,  fourth  prize — $1,000  The  total 
prize  fund  of  $500,000  Is  the  largest  amount 
ever  offered  in  an  art  competition  In  the 
United  States. 

Actually,  the  Investment  In  the  program  by 
the  Franklin  Mint  will  be  at  least  one  mil- 
lion dollars.  In  a  telephone  Interview  with 
VSA-200,  Segel  said  the  company  has  budg- 
eted an  additional  $500,000  for  nationwide 
promotion  and  advertising  in  support  of  the 
60  contesUs. 

State  Bicentennial  Commissions  have  been 
Invited  to  co-sponsor  the  comjaetltlon  in 
each  state,  and  Judging  of  the  design  entries 
will  be  done  by  stale  panels  in  cooperation 
with  a  national  advi.-^ory  panel  ol  distin- 
guished artists  and  art  expert.s.  In  stales 
which  elect  to  co-sponsor  the  program,  the 
Franklin  Mint  will  defer  to  the  Governor  or 
Stute  Bicentennial  Commission  In  appointing 
a  panel  of  Judges. 

Under  vnrying  plans  of  endorsement  or 
co-sponsorship.  Segel  K.ld  VSA  200,  it  will  l)e 
possible  for  the  indlvlduul  state  to  receive 
royalties  of  10  to  50  per  cent  generated  by 
the  public  sale  of  the  medals,  for  use  In 
supporting  other  state  Bicentennial  pro- 
grams. A  con8er\ative  estimate  of  the  royal- 
ties likely  to  be  generated  for  distribution 
among  jjarticipating  State  Bicentennial  Com- 
missions, Segel  said,  would  be  one  million 
dollars,  with  the  potential  being  considerably 
higher. 

The  fifty  state  competitions,  to  run  con- 
currently, are  scheduled  to  open  In  January- 
1972  and  close  on  March  31.  1972  Segel  said 
he  anticipated  that  first  edition  pr(X)fs  of  the 
complete  50-medal  set  would  be  available  by 
the  end  of  September  1972  There  would  be 
later  mint  editions  and  pos.slbly  other  edi- 
tions sponsored  by  various  states. 

The  elements  of  the  program— the  million 
dollar  Investment,  the  unique  opportunity 
afforded  artists,  the  commemorative  value 
of  the  completed  medals,  and  the  prospect  of 
-substantial  royalties  for  use  In  other  Bicen- 
tennial activities — makes  It  the  most  signif- 
icant and  far-reaching  act  of  support  and 
commitment  to  the  Bicentennial  made  by 
private  ent«rprl8e  to  date. 


MARKING  THE  81ST  BIRTHDAY  OF 
THE   PRESIDENT   PRO   TEMPORE 

Mr,  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  permit  me 
to  wish  a  belated,  but  nonetheless  hearty 
happy  birthday  to  our  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  Allen  J.  Ellenper 

In  Ills  35  years  of  service  to  this  body. 
Senator  Ellender  has  pursued  the  end- 
less work  of  the  Senate  with  unstinting 
vigor.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Senator  Ellekder  has 
made  a  sipnificant  contribution  to  the 
Senate's  ability  to  expedite  imssage  of 
the  various  appropriation  measures 
pending  before  it  this  session. 

As  a  freshman  Senator,  I  extend  to 
the  President  pro  tempore  my  sincerest 
thanks  for  his  courtesy,  his  lielpfulnes.s. 
and  most  of  all  lus  warm  friendship 
which  has  help>ed  mani'  a  new  member 
adju.st  to  the  ways  of  the  Senate.  Clearly, 
Senator  Ellender  plays  a  %ital  and  many 
faceted  role  in  the  operations  of  tins 
distingiiished  body. 

My  best  wishes  ero  to  Senator  Ellender 
as  he  celebrates  his  81st  birthday  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  disUnguished 
President  pro  tempore  will  mark  many 
more  birthdays  in  the  service  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vireinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimovis  consent  that 
morning  business  be  closed  and  tliat  the 
distinguLshed  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Nelson  i  now  be  recognized  lor  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr, 
Gambrelli.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered;  and,  morniiig  business  is  now- 
concluded. 

The  Chair  recopnizes  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  '  Mr.  Nelson  > . 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANCER  BELL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Uie 
American  Center  Society  and  a  group  of 
private  citizens  called  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  are 
carrying  on  a  massive  advertising  cam- 
paign to  pressiire  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  adopt  the  Conquest  of  Cancer 
bill  unchanged  as  it  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  79  to  1. 

One  is  moved  to  ask  why  this  group 
feels  it  is  necessary  to  bu>-  full  page  ad- 
verti.sements  in  24  newspapers,  includ- 
ing ads  in  the  10  congressional  districts 
of  the  House  health  subcommittee  mem- 
bers, in  order  to  arouse  public  support 
for  a  bill  which  seeks  a  vmiversally  ap- 
proved objective,  the  cure  of  cancer. 

Everyone  knows  a  major  cancer  bill  Is 
going  to  pass  and  will  be  signed  by  the 
President, 

Everyone  is  agreed  we  should  expand 
our  efforts.  In  fact,  just  In  the  past  few 
months  the  President  recommended  and 
the  Congress  added  $100  million  to 
our  cancer  program.  Additional  hun- 
dreds of  millions  will  soon  be  added  to 
our  scentlflc  efTorts.  Not  a  single  Mem- 


ber of  Congress  dissents  from  this  ex- 
panded effort.  In  fact,  everyone  knows 
i.hat  Congress  is  prepared  to  appropriate 
more  funds  for  this  cause  than  can 
sensibly  be  spent  in  a  scientific  way. 

Why  then  the  big  political  propaganda 
campaign  in  beliaU  of  a  bill  that  is  going 
to  pass  anyway? 

The  answer  is  simple  enough.  This 
group  does  lot  want  the  bill  to  be  mod- 
ified or  changed  in  any  way  to  correct 
what  the  scientific  community  considers 
a  major  organizational  defect  in  the  Con- 
quest of  Cancer  proposal  as  it  passed  the 
Senate.  Because  they  cannot  win  tlie 
scientific  argument,  they  have  launched 
a  propaganda  campaign  at  llie  grassi-ooLs 
level  amied  at  stampeding  Congress  by 
making  a  political  issue  of  an  imporunt 
scientific  matter. 

The  issue  at  stake  is  whether  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  which  is  now  a 
vital  part  of  an  integrated  and  inter- 
related scientific  complex  wnthin  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  shoiold  now  be- 
come an  independent  agency  reporting 
directly  to  the  President  and  housed 
witliin  the  NIH  for  housekeeping  pur- 
poses only.  In  the  Senate  bill  there  is  only 
.some  hortatory  language  encouraging  co- 
operation between  the  NCI  and  the  rest 
of  the  scientific  complex  within  NIH.  If 
a  broad  integrated  scientific  effort  among 
all  the  disciplines  and  biomedical  sciences 
is  cnticaily  necessary  to  achieve  ulti- 
mate success,  as  everyone  agrees  it  is, 
why  then  create  a  separate  Cancer  In- 
stitute witli  tiie  hope  and  tlie  prayer  that 
we  can  somehow  achieve  the  same  high 
level  of  integrated  saentiflc  coordination 
that  already  exists  and  at  the  same  time 
mr.intain  the  .standard  of  excellence 
which  has  long  been  the  hallmark  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  as  an  in- 
stitution. A  separate  and  mdependent 
National  Cancer  Institute  does  not  make 
sense  from  a  scientific,  administrative  cr 
managerial  standpoint.  It  would  weaken 
our  efforts  and  dissipate  our  resources  m 
this  Important  catise  which  we  all  sup- 
port 

It  is  interesting,  in  fact  vital,  to  note 
that  not  a  single  scientific  organization 
in  the  United  SUtes  supports  the  concept 
of  an  indei^endent  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute In  fact  they  vigorously  opposed  it 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  and  House 
coiiiiruttecs.  Furthermore,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges,  rep- 
resenting 103  medical  schools  and  401 
teaching  hcspitals,  went  on  record  at 
hearings  in  both  Houses  against  the  con- 
cept of  a  separate  Cancer  Institute. 

TTie  American  Cancer  Society  m  Its 
advertisement  asserts — 

The  objections  to  the  bill  have  come  mainly 
from  pe<ipie  who  do  not  have  expert  cancer 
knowicdg* 

This,  plainly  and  simply,  is  a  gross 
nnstatement  of  fact.  The  printed  records 
of  testimony  in  both  Houses  is  a  concJu- 
,sive  and  msksslve  refutation  of  this  asser- 
tion. 

Whereas  it  is  inevitable  that  there  will 
be  differences  among  scientists  on  un- 
portant  scientific  questions.  I  cannot  re- 
call any  other  instance  in  which  the  sci- 
entific and  medical  commimity  was  in 
such    ovei-whelming    agreement    on    an 
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Issue — and  that  agreement  is  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  concept  of  an  Independent 
Cancer  Institute 

The  only  major  organization  that  tes- 
tified in  favor  of  the  separate  Agency 
was  the  American  Cancer  Society  Tlie 
American  Heart  Association  favored  a 
separate  agency  only  on  the  stipulation 
that  heart  research  receives  equal  status. 

Scientific  organizations  which  oppose 
the  separate  Agency  bill  include:  The 
Federation  of  American  Societies  for 
Experimental  Biology,  representing  six 
scientific  societies  and  11,000  scientists; 
the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  representing  103  medical  schools 
and  401  major  teaching  haspitals;  the 
American  Medical  Association;  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Dis- 
ease Association;  the  American  College 
of  Physicians;  the  American  Association 
of  Pathologists  and  BacteriologLsts;  the 
American  Physiological  Society;  the  Fed- 
eration of  Associations  of  Schools  of 
the  Health  Professions;  the  American 
Hospital  Association;  the  American 
Society  of  Biological  Chemists;  and  the 
chairmen  of  Departments  of  Biochem- 
Lstry  at  American  Medical  Schools. 
The  Association  of  Professors  of  Medi- 
cine, representing  77  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  medicine,  unanimously  opposed 
the  idea  of  a  separate  cancer  agency  at 
their  meeting  In  Atlantic  City  last  May. 

The  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Biological  Chemists,  Dr.  Eugene  P. 
Kexinedy.  in  prepared  testimony,  stated; 

It  wfnUd  se«Tn  highly  d<?slrable  to  Incor- 
porate the  new  program  Into  NIH  In  Ihla 
way  wasteful  duplication  of  programs,  com- 
petition of  two  separate  agencies  (or  limited 
f\ind8  and  the  expenses  of  two  separate  ad- 
nUnlstratlve  structures  would  be  avoided. 

Dr  Philip  Handler,  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Senator  Kennedy  March  15.  wrote: 

It  la  my  view  and  that  of  all  knfiwledge- 
able  colleagues  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
tills  matter,  that  the  public  purp<jse  would 
be  t>est  served  by  utilizing  this  opportunity 
to  strengthen  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  In  a  variety  of  ways,  most  particularly 
the  National  Cancer  IiLsliiute,  rather  than 
create  a  National  Cancer  .Authority.  I  know 
this  view  to  be  shared  essentially  unanimous- 
ly by  the  membership  of  the  luslltute  of 
Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  by  the  memtjership  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Coninilltee. 

Handler  went  on  to  say  that: 

Those  responsible  for  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Cancer  Authority  will  find  It  neces- 
sary to  re-Invent  virtually  all  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  wUhln  the  Au- 
thority If  the  actual  charge  to  the  Authority 
is  ultimately  to  be  successfvil. 

It  is  intere.sting  to  note,  in  conclusion. 
that  Dr  Charles  Brenton  Huggins  agrees 
with  the  large  number  of  scientists,  doc- 
tors, and  Nobel  Prize  winners  who  oppose 
an    uidependeiit   CiUicer    Institute. 

Dr.  Huggins  is  the  only  livmg  scien- 
tLsLs  who  has  been  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  medicine  and  phy.sioloKy  lor 
treating  cancer  patients  He  was  the  first 
to  use  hormones  ui  the  treatment  of 
cancer  patients.  ! 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR  BARRY  COMMONER 

Mr    NELSON    Mr    President,  with  hU 
persistence  and  masterful  ability  to  com» 


municate  the  scientists  art.  Dr.  Barry 
Commoner  has  been  instrumental  in 
making  ecology  a  household  word  Now, 
in  a  two-part  series  carried  recently  by 
the  New  Yorker  magazine,  his  discu.ssion 
of  the  complex  economic  and  technologi- 
cal issues  Uivolved  in  the  environmental 
crisis  makes  it  clearer  than  ever  that  the 
drive  for  a  livable  world  will  never  suc- 
ceed on  the  bandald  approach  of  the 
past. 

Once  again.  Dr.  Commoner  has  pro- 
vided a  great  public  service  in  further 
educating  Americans  to  the  nature  of 
the  environmental  crisis.  "The  Closing 
Circle"  articles  should  prove  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  achievement  of  an  eco- 
logical e'Jiic  m  this  country. 

Tlie  two-part  series  by  Dr.  Commoner 
was  carried  in  the  Septeinl)er  25  and 
October  2  issues  of  the  New  Yorker,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  at  tlus  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Now   Yorker,   Sept.  25,   19711 

A  Reporter  at  LAHtiE     The  Closing  Circue — 

Part  I 

Here,  In  the  earth's  thin  skin  of  air,  water, 
and  soil,  and  the  radiant  solar  Are  that  bathes 
It.  several  bllUoa  years  ago  life  appeared  and 
wsfl  nouriiihed  As  It  grew,  life  evolved.  Its 
old  form.s  transforming  the  earths  skin,  and 
new  ones  adapting  to  these  changes.  Living 
things  multiplied  In  number,  variety,  and 
habitat  until  they  formed  a  global  network, 
becoming  deftly  enmeshed  In  the  surround- 
ings they  had  thenxselvet;  created.  This  Is  the 
ecosphere.  the  home  life  has  built  for  Itself 
on  the  planets  surface. 

The  modern  mind  has  become  accustomed 
to  think  of  separate,  singular  events,  each 
depeudeni  upon  a  unique,  .singular  cause.  But 
lu  the  ecosphere  every  effect  Is  also  a  cause: 
an  animal's  waste  becomes  food  for  soil  bac- 
teria: what  the  bacteria  excrete  nourishes 
planus:  animals  eat  the  plants.  Such  cycles 
are  hard  U3  fit  Into  human  experience  In  the 
age  of  technology,  where  Machine  A  always 
yields  Product  B,  and  Prfxluct  B.  once  used. 
Is  cast  away,  having  no  further  meaning  for 
the  machine,  the  product,  or  the  user.  We 
have  broken  out  of  the  circle  of  life,  convert- 
ing its  endless  cycles  Into  man-made,  linear 
events.  Oil  Is  taken  from  the  ground,  distuied 
Into  fuel  burned  In  an  engine,  converted 
thereby  into  noxious  fumes,  which  are 
emitted  Into  the  air.  At  the  end  of  the  line 
is  smog.  Other  man-made  breaks  In  the 
ecosphere's  cycles  spew  out  sewage,  toxic 
chemicals,  heaps  of  rubbish — testimony  to 
our  power  to  tear  the  ecological  fabric  that 
has.  for  millions  of  years,  sustained  the 
planet's  life.  Suddenly,  wo  have  discovered 
what  we  should  have  known  long  before; 
tl»t  anything  w^jlch  falls  to  flt  Into  the 
ecosphere  Is  a  threat  to  Its  finely  balanced 
cycles. 

There  t»  a  kind  of  ambiguity  In  our  rela- 
tion to  the  environment.  Biologically,  hu- 
ma.n  beli-.gs  participate  In  the  environmental 
system  at  subsidiary  parts  of  the  whole.  Yet 
human  society  is  designed  to  exploit  the  en- 
vironment as  a  whole  Ut  produce  wealth.  The 
parafloxlcal  role  we  play  In  the  natural  en- 
vlronmeut — at  once  participant  and  ex- 
ploiter— distorts  our  perception  of  It.  Par- 
ticularly serious  Is  the  Illusion  that  we  have 
"conquered  nature"  and  no  longer  depend 
on  the  natural  environment.  A  good  place 
to  experience  this  Illusion  Is  In  a  Jet  airplane. 
Safely  seated  on  a  plaatlc  cushion,  carried  In 
a  winged  aluminum  tube,  streaking  miles 
above  the  earth's  surface,  through  air  nearly 
thin  enough  to  boll  the  blood,  at  a  speed  that 
almost  makes  the  sun  stand  still,  we  find 
it   easy    to    believe    that    we    have   conquered 


nature  and  have  escaped  from  the  ancient 
bondage  to  air.  water,  and  soil.  But.  like  the 
people  It  carries,  the  airplane  is  a  creature  of 
the  earth's  envlroimieut  Its  engines  burn 
fuel  and  oxygen  produced  by  the  earths 
green  plants  Traced  a  few  steps  back,  every 
part  of  the  craft  Is  equally  dependent  on  the 
environment.  The  steel  came  from  smelters 
fed  with  conl,  water,  and  oxygen — all  na- 
tures products  The  aluminum  was  refined 
from  ore  with  electricity,  again  produced  by 
combustion  of  fuel  and  oxygen  or  generated 
by  falling  water.  Por  every  pound  of  plastic 
In  the  plane's  Interior,  we  must  reckon  that 
some  pounds  of  coal  were  needed  to  produce 
the  power  used  to  manufacture  11  Por  every 
manufactured  part,  gallons  of  pure  water 
were  used.  Without  the  earths  natural  en- 
vironmental constituents— oxygen,  water, 
fuel — the  airplane,  like  man.  cannot  exist. 
The  ecosphere  and  the  multitude  of  living 
things  that  Inhabit  it  supports  every  human 
activity;  It  Is  essential  to  our  livelihoods  and 
our  lives. 

How  the  earth  was  formed  from  the  cloud 
of  cosmic  dust  that  produced  the  solar  system 
Is  not  yet  clear.  But  we  do  know  that  the 
earth  was  at  first  a  lifeless  rocky  mass  In  an 
atmosphere  consisting  largely  of  water  vajx)r, 
hydrogen  gas,  ammonia,  and  methane.  These 
substances  are  raade  up  of  the  same  four 
chemical  elements  that  now  dominate  the 
composition  of  the  earth's  skin:  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  (Water  Is 
made  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  and  one  oxygen 
atom;  hydrogen  gas  of  two  hydrogen  atoms; 
ammonia  of  one  nitrogen  atom  and  three 
hydrogen  atoms:  methane  of  a  carbon  atom 
and  four  hydrogen  atoms.)  But  on  the  earth 
at  present  these  elements  also  occur  la 
molecular  combinations  vastly  more  numer- 
ous and  complex  tlian  the  simple  molecules 
that   composed   the   ancient   atmosphere. 

The  basic  event.«  that,  from  this  l>eglnnlng, 
generated  the  present  skin  of  the  earth,  in- 
cluding Its  living  Inhabitants,  are  now  fairly 
well  known.  Living  things  are  made  up  nearly 
exclusively  of  the  same  four  elements  that 
compose  the  earths  early  atmoephere  But  lu 
living  things  these  elements  take  on  enor- 
mously complex  molecular  fomis.  compoeing 
the  claw  of  organic  compounds.  The  variety 
and  complexity  of  organic  compounds  Is  stag- 
gering. Thus,  a  single  protein  molecule,  a 
type  of  substance  characteristic  of  all  living 
things,  consists  of  an  elaborately  convoluted 
network  of  thousands  of  hydrogen  atoms, 
hundreds  of  carbon  atoms,  and  lesser  num- 
bers of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  atoms.  Thou- 
sands of  dltrerent  kinds  of  protein  molecules, 
each  with  a  distinctive  atomic  arrangement, 
occur  in  living  things.  Some  Idea  cf  the  enor- 
mous variety  that  is  possible  can  be  gained 
from  this  esoteric  but  illuminating  fact:  Tlie 
weight  of  the  combination  of  Just  one  mol- 
ecule of  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  protein 
could  exist,  given  the  rules  of  protein  com- 
position, would  i>e  larger  tlian  the  weight 
of  the  known  universe.  This  means  that  the 
proteins  that  are  actually  found  In  living 
thtpgs  represent  only  a  fantastically  small 
fraction  of  all  rtie  possible  varletlw»of  pro- 
tein. Such  complexity,  variety,  and  selec- 
tivity are  characteristic  of  all  the  other 
major  classes  of  organic  compounds  in  living 
things:  nucleic  acids,  carbohydrates,  fats, 
vitamins,  and  hormones.  TTius,  the  actual 
chemical  composition  of  living  things  Is  an 
enormously  narrow  selection  from  the  range 
of  possible  chemical  cocnp)osltlons. 

JAThat  process  could  convert  the  few  simple 
inolecules  In  the  earth's  early  aimoephere 
Into  the  monumentaly  complex  yet  highly 
selective  assemblage  of  organic  compounds 
that  we  now  hnd  In  living  things?  For  a 
long  time,  it  was  believed  that  this  accom- 
plishment like  the  analogous  one  of  com- 
posing a  novel  out  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet—  was  an  ability  unique  to  living 
tilings.  This  would  mean  that  life.  In  Its  full 
chemical  competence,  somehow  appeared  in 
a  single  spontaneous  event  on  the  earth,  or 
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came  to  the  earth  through  space  from  some 
other    source.    Aooordlng    to    this    view,    the 
origin  of  life  must  have  preceded  the  appear- 
ance  of   organic   compounds   on    the  earth. 
We    now    know   that   the   reverse    Is    true- 
that  organic  coenpounds  were  derived  from 
the   simple  Ingredients  of   the  earth's  early 
atmosphere  by  non-living,  geochemlcal  proc- 
esses,  and     themselves    later    gave    rise    to 
life.  The  geochemlcal  origin  of  organic  com- 
pounds has  been  imitated  In  the  laboratory: 
a  mixture  of  water,  ammonia,  and  methane 
that  Is  exposed  to  uliravlolet  light,  an  elec- 
tric   spark,    or    Just    heal    produces    detect- 
able   anujunte   of    such    organic    compounds 
as  amino  acids — which,  linked  together,  be- 
come proteins.  Ultraviolet  light  was  readily 
available  from  solar  radiation  on  the  primi- 
tive earth's  surface.  There  Is  now  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  under  this  Influence  the 
simple  cocnptounds  of  the  earth's  early  at- 
moepbere    were    gradually    converted    Into    a 
mixture  of  organic  compounds   'I'hus.  to  use 
an  Image  favored  by  the  originator  of  this 
theory.    Professor    A.    I.    Oparln.    there    ap- 
peared on  the  earth  a  kind  of  "organic  aoup  " 
It  was  within  this  soup  that  the  first  liv- 
ing   things   developed,    two    to    three    bUllon 
years  ago.  How  that  happened  Is  a  fEisclnatlng 
but  poorly  understood  process.  Portuiiately, 
we  do  know  enough  about  the  characteristics 
of  the  first  forms  of  life  to  establish  their  de- 
pendence— and  their  eflecl^ — on  the  environ- 
ment. It  now  seems  quite  clear  that  the  first 
forms  of  life  were  nourished  by  the  ancient 
earth's   organic   soup     All    living   things   re- 
quire organic  substances  as  food,  which  is  the 
source  both  of  the  energy  that  drives  them 
and    of    their    own    substance     The    organic 
compounds  that  must  have  been  present  In 
the  soup — for  example,  sugars— can   readily 
yield  energy  sufllcient   to  support  life.  and. 
together  vrtth  other  building  blocks,  such  as 
amino   acids   and    nucleotides,   they   can   be 
formed  into  the  huge  and  complex  molecules 
of  life:   carbohydrates,  proteins,  and  nucleic 
acids.   Oxygen,   as   such,    was   lacking    In    the 
early  earth's   atmosphere,   so   that   the   first 
living  things  must  have  derived  energy  from 
organic  foods  without  combusting  them  with 
oxygen.  This  type  of  metabolism — fermenta- 
tion— is  the  most  primitive  energy-yielding 
process  In  living  things   All  present  forms  of 
life.  Including  those  which  depend  on  oxy- 
gen, can  carry  out  fermentation  on  organic 
compounds    to    some    degree     However,    life 
could  not  have  survived  in  this  form,  for  It 
would  have  soon  consumed  the  earth's  orig- 
inal  organic  soup.   Survival   became  possible 
because   of   a    timely   evolutionary    develop- 
ment :    the  emergence  of  photosynthetic   or- 
ganisms    These     new    organisms — the    flirst 
green  plants — used  sunlight  to  combine  car- 
bon   dioxide    and    inorganic    materials    into 
fresh  organic  matter    This  crucial  event  re- 
converted the  first  life  forms'  waste,  carbon 
dioxide.  Into  their  food — organic  compounds. 
It    closed    the   circle    and    transformed    what 
was   a   fatally   linear   process   Into   a   looped, 
self-perpetuatlng  one    Since  then,  the  pres- 
ence and  expansion  of  life  on  the  earth  has 
been    linked    to    a    virtually    inexhaustible 
source  of  energy — the  sun. 

This.  In  Its  primitive  form.  Is  the  grand 
scheme  that  has  jjerpetuated  life  on  the 
earth:  the  dependence  of  one  life  process  on 
another;  the  mutual.  Interconnected  devel- 
opment of  the  earth's  life  system  and  the 
non-living  cormtituents  of  the  environment; 
the  repeated  transformation  of  the  materials 
of  life  In  great  cycles,  driven  by  the  energy 
of  the  sun.  Tills  evolutionary  history  can  be 
summarized  In  a  series  of  propositions  about 
the  nature  of  life  and  its  relation  to  the 
environment:  Living  things,  as  a  whole, 
emerged  from  the  non-living  skin  of  the 
earth.  Life  Is  a  very  powerful  form  of  chem- 
istry, which,  once  on  the  earth,  rapidly 
Changed  its  surface  Every  living  thing  Is 
Intimately  dependent  on  its  physical  and 
chemical  surroundings,  so.  as  these  changed. 


new  forms  of  life,  suited  to  the  new  sur- 
roundings, emerged.  Life  begets  life,  so  that 
once  new  forms  appeared  In  a  favorable  en- 
vironment they  could  proliferate  and  spread 
untu  they  occupied  every  suitable  environ- 
mental niche  within  physical  reach.  Brery 
living  thing  is  dependent  on  many  others, 
either  indirectly,  through  the  physical  and 
chemical  features  of  the  environment,  or  di- 
rectly, for  food  or  a  sheltering  place.  Within 
every  living  thing  on  the  earth — Indeed. 
within  each  of  its  Individual  cells — is  con- 
tained another  network  (as  complex,  on  Its 
own  scale,  as  the  environmental  system). 
made  up  of  numerous  Intricate  molecules, 
elaborately  Interconnected  by  chemical  reac- 
tions, on  which  the  life  properties  of  the 
whole  organism  depend. 

Unfortunately,  we  In  the  scientific  commu- 
nity are  not  well  prepared  to  deal  with  inter- 
connections of  this  kind.  We  have  been 
trained  by  modem  science  to  think  about 
much  simpler  events — ^how  one  particle 
bounces  off  another,  or  how  Molecule  A 
reiacts  with  Molecule  B  Confronted  by  a 
situation  as  complex  as  the  environment  and 
Its  vast  auray  of  living  inhabitants,  we  are 
likely — some  more  than  others— to  attempt 
to  reduce  It  In  our  minds  to  a  set  of  separate 
simple  events,  in  the  hope  that  their  sum 
will  somehow  represent  the  whole  TTiis  is 
an  lUustory  hope.  Por  some  time  now,  biol- 
ogists have  studied  animals  isolated  in  cages, 
and  biochemists  have  studied  molecules  Iso- 
lated in  test  tubes,  accumulating  the  vast, 
detailed  literature  of  modern  biological  sci- 
ence. Yet  these  separate  data  have  yielded 
no  sum  that  explains  why  the  air  reeks  and 
the  water  Is  foul. 

I  make  this  confession  as  a  preliminary  to 
my  own  effort,  in  what  follows,  to  describe 
the  environmental  system  in  a  way  that  may 
help  us  understand  the  present  crisis  The 
confession  Is  Intended  as  a  reminder  that 
we  have  so  long  neglected  the  task  of  study- 
ing complex  natural  processes,  such  as  those 
In  the  environment,  that  our  methods  of 
approaching  them  are  still  crude  aiid  uncer- 
tain Consider  the  numerous  ways  of  think- 
ing about  the  environment.  First,  there  Is 
Us  spatial  complexity:  How  can  we  encom- 
pass In  a  unifying  idea  the  existence,  as  a 
stable,  continuing  entity,  of  the  richly  pop- 
ulated, kaleidoscopic  ambience  of  a  tropical 
Jungle  and  the  seemingly  dead,  unchanging 
desert?  Then  there  Is  the  multiplicity  of 
living  things  In  the  environment:  What  com- 
mon features  can  explain  the  environmental 
behavior  of  a  moiuse.  a  hawk,  a  trout,  an 
earthworm,  an  ant.  the  bacteria  of  the  hu- 
man intestine  and  the  algae  that  color  Lake 
Erie  green?  Then  there  is  the  variety  of 
biochemical  processes  that  not  only  are  in- 
ternal to  every  living  thing  but  also  mediate 
Its  interactions  wTth  other  living  things  and 
with  the  environment :  How  can  we  hold 
within  a  single  set  of  ideas  photosynthesis, 
the  fermentative  decay  of  organic  matter, 
oxygen-requiring  combustion,  and  the  intri- 
cate chemical  dependence  of  one  organism 
on  another  that  leads  to  parasitism''  Each  of 
these  questions,  representing  a  separate  view 
of  the  environmental  system,  is  only  a  narrow 
slice  through  the  complex  whole.  While  each 
can  Illuminate  some  features  of  the  whole 
system,  the  picture  It  yields  is  necessarily 
false  to  some  degree  For  In  looking  at  one 
set  of  relationships  we  inevitably  ignore  a 
good  deal  of  the  rest,  yet  In  the  real  world 
everything  in  the  environment  Is  connected 
to  everything  else. 

One  Interesting  slice  through  the  environ- 
mental network  can  be  taken  by  tracing  the 
movement  of  chemical  elements  that  jjartlc- 
Ipate  in  it  There  are  a  hundred-odd  chemical 
elements,  and  every  chemical  compound 
consists  of  molecules  In  which  two  or  more 
elementary  atoms  are  linked  together.  So 
nitrogen  gas  (as  In  the  air)  consists  of  mole- 
cules made  up  of  two  linked  nitrogen  atoms, 
the    molecules    of   oxygen    gas    (also    lu    the 


air)  consist  of  two  linked  oxygen  atoms; 
carl)on-dioxide  molecules  consist  of  a  carbon 
atom  combined  with  two  oxygen  atoms;  sul- 
phur dioxide  has  an  analogous  oomposltlon; 
and  so  on.  A  distinction  ts  made  between  two 
great  classes  of  cotnpwunds :  Inorganic  and 
organic.  Organic  componnds  were  first  dis- 
covered exclusively  In  Juices  of  living  things 
(grapes,  for  example),  as  against  non-living 
parts  of  the  earth,  such  as  the  air  or  rocks. 
As  the  chemical  compositions  of  organic 
compouiids  were  worked  out.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  all  of  them  contained  c;arbon 
atoms,  linked  together  in  chains  (straight  or 
branched)  or  in  rings  Other  atoms  common 
in  the  organic  cc«npounds  found  In  living 
things  are  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  mtrogen. 
and.  less  frequently,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
and  certain  metals.  Carbohydrates,  such  as 
sugar,  starch,  and  cellulose,  as  well  ae  pro- 
teins, fats,  nucleic  acids,  vitamins,  and 
hormones  are  all  organic  compounds.  Com- 
mon salt,  nitrates,  and  phosphates  lack 
carbon  and  are  classed  as  inorganic  com- 
jxjunds  Carbon  dioxide  is  usually  considered 
inorgamc.  because  of  its  simplicity.  Chemists 
have  learned  how  to  synthesize  organic  com- 
pKJunds.  and  the  variety  aind  complexity  of 
man-made  organic  substances  are  vast  and 
growing. 

Among  the  chemical  elements  that  partic- 
ipate in  ecological  cycles,  nitrogen  plsys  a 
leading  role,  and  its  track  through  the  en- 
vironmental network  is  illuminating  Alxjut 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  earth's  nitrogen  is  in 
the  air,  as  chemically  inert  nitrogen  gas  Of 
the  remaining  twenty  per  cent,  a  good  deal 
16  part  of  the  soil's  humus,  a  very  complex 
organic  suljstance  Another  significant  frac- 
tion IS  contained  In  living  things — almost 
entirely  as  part  of  organic  compounds  Nitro- 
gen can  enter  the  soil  from  the  air  through 
nitrogen  fixation — a  process  carried  out  by 
various  bacteria  and  algae,  some  of  them 
living  free  in  the  soU  and  other  associated 
with  the  roots  of  legumes,  like  clover,  or 
WTth  the  leaves  of  some  tropical  plants  Nitro- 
gen also  enters  the  soU  from  the  decay  of 
plant  matter  and  of  animal  wastes  Much  of 
It  eventually  becomes  Incorporated  into 
humus.  Humus  slowly  releases  nitrogen 
through  the  action  of  soil  micro-organisms 
that  convert  it  into  nitrate,  a  chemical 
grouping  consisting  of  a  nitrogen  atom  Joined 
to  three  oxygen  atoms  The  nitrate  is  then 
taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants  and  Is  made 
Into  protein  and  other  vital  parts  of  the 
plaut.s  In  nature,  the  plants  t>ecome  food 
for  animals,  whose  wastes  are  returned  to 
the  soil,  completing  the  cycle  The  plants' 
roots  play  a  crucial  role  In  this  cycle  They 
extract  lUtrate  from  the  soil  water  using 
oxygen  to  drive  the  combustion  processes 
that  yield  the  needed  energy  Oxygen  pene- 
trates the  soil  from  the  air.  through  a  net- 
work of  small  air  spaces  created  by  the 
spongy  structure  of  humus  Thus,  the  soil's 
humus  content  governs  its  porosity  and  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  roots  absorb  nitrate 
and  other  nutrients. 

Consider  the  implications  of  two  sets  of 
relationship  that  have  Just  been  described: 
one.  the  over-all  movement  of  nitrogen 
atoms  through  the  soli  cycle;  the  other,  the 
Interdependence  of  the  plants'  efficient 
growth  and  the  structure  of  the  soli  Note 
that  the  two  cycles  are  not  of  the  same  sort. 
One  describes  the  literal  movement  of  a 
physical  entity,  the  nitrogen  atom;  the  other 
is  more  abstract,  involving  a  set  of  de- 
pendencies of  one  process  on  another  The 
two  cycles  are  strongly  connected  at  a  single 
point— humus  In  one  cycle,  humus  is  the 
major  storehouse  of  soil  nitrogen  for  plant 
growth;  m  the  other,  it  is  responsible  fcr 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  that  en- 
ables the  efficient  use  of  nutnenis  including 
nitrogen  released  from  the  humus  This  dual- 
ity in  the  role  of  humus  in  the  soil  ampllf.e.s 
the  effects  of  changes  in  soil  condition  That 
is.  if  the  soil's  humus  content  declines,  the 
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arallnbiluy  of  nltra'**  for  plant  growth  18 
reducerl.  and  since  the  efBolencv  of  nitrate 
absorption  by  the  roots  falls  at  the  s*ni« 
time,  the  cfTect  of  humus  on  plant  growth  la 
st'.f-acceleratlng  Or.  to  put  It  another  wav. 
adequate  soil  humii.^  insures  not  only  a  good 
supply  of  niitrlent  nitrogen  but.  also  Itg 
thrifty  use  by  the  plant  Any  environmental 
agent  that,  like  humus.  links  two  or  mora 
cycles  13  almost  certain  to  play  a  powerful 
role  In  the  system  as  a  whole  S\ich  n  link 
enhance*  the  complexify  of  the  system,  the 
flneneas  of  Its  network,  and  thereby  con- 
tributes to  Its  stability  Ptor  this  reason,  when 
such  a  link  15  weakened  the  ecological  fabric 
Is  likely  to  vinravel  To  appreciate  the  crucliU 
significance  of  a  link  such  as  humu.s,  one 
must,  of  course,  see  it  In  Its  two  roles  simul- 
taneously. Unfortunately,  this  type  of  tIsIoq 
la  not  fostered  by  the  kind  of  specialisation 
that  Isolates  biologists  into  separate  camps: 
experts  either  on  soU  structure  or  on  plant 
nutrttlon.  The  tendency  to  consider  only  one 
thing  at  a  time  Is  a  chief  reason  we  have 
failed  to  understand  the  environment  and 
have  blundered  Into  destroying  It. 

The  movement  of  nitrogen  m  aquatic  eco- 
systems Is  also  significant.  Again  the  move* 
ment  Is  cyclical  through  a  sequence  of  steps: 
fish  produce  organic  wastes;  decay  micro- 
organisms working  upon  these  wastes  release 
nitrogen  from  organic  forma  and  combine  It 
with  oxygen  to  form  nitrate;  this  Is  recon- 
verted to  organic  forms  by  algae;  algal  or- 
ganic matter  nourishes  small  aquatic  ani- 
mals; these  are  eaten  by  the  fish.  The  t>al- 
ance  between  the  rate  of  decay  of  organic 
materials  and  the  rate  of  algal  growth  deter- 
mines the  concentration  of  nitrate  in  the 
water  In  nature,  little  nitrate  reaches  the 
water  from  the  soil,  because  of  Its  thrifty 
uae  In  the  soil  cycle.  As  a  result,  the  nitrate 
content  of  natural  surface  water  Is  very  low 
(on  the  order  of  a  part  per  million)  and  the 
algal  population  Is  correspondingly  low;  the 
water  la  clear  and — unless  man  Intervenes  to 
upset  the  balance — remains  largely  free  ol 
noxious  organic  debris. 

Of  Lhe  tliree  great  ecological  arenas — soil, 
wa^r.  and  air — the  air  Is  the  largest,  the 
most  uniform  across  the  globe,  and  the  one 
affected  least  directly  by  biological  action. 
In  nature,  the  compceitlon  of  air  Is  remark- 
ably uniform;  itearly  eighty  per  cent  nitro- 
gen gas.  about  twenty  per  cent  oxygen  gas, 
with  a  very  ItfW  concentration  of  carbon 
dioxide  (about  .03  per  cent),  very  muclx 
lower  concentrations  of  a  few  rare  gases, 
such  aa  helium,  neon,  and  krypton,  and  vari- 
able amounts  of  water  vapor.  Like  everything 
els;  on  earth,  the  behavior  of  the  sea  of  air 
Is  governed  by  cycles,  but  in  general  thes* 
Involve  physical  phenomena  rather  ttian 
chemical  or  biological  ones.  On  a  short  time 
scale,  the  air  cycle  is  simply  what  we  call 
weather  The  weather  cycle  la  driven  by  the 
sun's  energy,  which  t>athe8  the  earth  tncee- 
•anUy.  Any  substance  on  the  earth's  surface 
that  absorbs  solar  energy — for  example. 
•Oil — Is  warmed  by  It  unless  the  energy 
causes  a  change  In  the  state  of  the  sub* 
stance.  Energy  absorbed  by  Ice.  a  solid.  In- 
stead of  warming  it  can  convert  it  to  the 
liquid  state — water.  Energy  absorbed  by 
water  either  warms  it  cc  converts  It  to  the 
gaseous  state — water  vapor.  If  the  energy- 
absorbing  material  la  readily  changed  in 
state — for  example,  the  water  In  the  ocean^ 
a  considerable  part  of  the  solar  energy  CKn 
be  absorbed  without  raising  the  temperature. 
So,  after  a  sunny  day  the  sand  Is  hot  and 
the  water  relatively  cool.  During  the  day, 
the  air  above  the  hot  sand,  being  warm  and 
light,  rises;  the  cooler  air  over  the  wafer 
flows  In  to  take  its  place:  there  is  a  cool 
cn-sbore  breese. 

A  good  deal  of  the  solar  enerey  absorbed 
by  the  oceans,  which  cover  two-thirds  of  the 
earth's  surface,  is  taken  up  by  the  conveniion 
of  liquid  water  to  water  vapor — the  process 
of    evaporation.    Every    gram    of    water    vapor 


carried  !a  the  air  emb''<lles  a  fixed  amount 
of  solar  energy-  about  five  l)\indred  and 
thlrty-slx  calories  per  gram  When  the  re- 
verse process- — condensation  of  water  vapor 
into  liquid — -occurs,  tills  energy  is  released. 
DiirlTig  hot  summer  days  In  the  Caribbean, 
the  air  i^  nil«l  with  wator  vap>or  As  the 
water  vapor  rtst-s  from  the  earths  surface. 
It  atrlfces  the  cold  a!r  of  the  stratosphere 
and  beiirtns  to  conden  «.  furmlrf?  r:Un  For 
every  gram  rf  wiitpr  vapor  that  ciaidenses 
to  nUii  five  hundred  and  ;hlrty-sl.\  calor1»*s 
of  enerRv  are  released.  This  heats  the  air. 
cau-slnp  tt  to  rise;  cool  air  rui.he8  In  near 
the  surlivi-e  to  replace  the  rising  hot  air — 
winds  are  crcatej  This  is  the  origin  of  Carib- 
bean hurricanes. 

For  our  purpose,  the  main  thing  to  keep 
In  mind  about  the  dally  changes  in  the  air 
that  bathes  the  earth  Is  that  the  weather 
is  a  means  of  moving  the  air  mivss  that  covers 
a  particular  Ijcale.  such  aa  a  city,  and  a 
means  of  wnshing  airborne  materials,  such  as 
j.-jllutants  out  of  It.  The  weather  keeps  the 
-iir  (-lean  Anything  tiiat  becomes  airt>orue. 
caught  by  the  weather,  is  eventually  brougtit 
to  earth,  where  it  enters  the  environmental 
cycles  that  operate  In  the  water  and  the  soil. 
If  there  is  little  air  movement,  whatever  Is 
Introduced  into  the  air  by  local  activitiee — 
for  example,  smog — tends  to  accumulate  In 
the  air.  31111-alr  conditions  have  a  way  of 
perpetuating  themselves.  When  air  Is  still, 
it  tends  to  develop  Into  an  upper  zone  of 
warm  air  and  a  lower  zone  of  cold  air.  This 
reverses  the  usual  situation,  in  which  the 
lower  layers  of  air  are  warmer  than  the  upper 
ones,  and  It  Is  therefore  called  an  inversion. 
Since  cold  air  is  denser  than  warm  air,  verti- 
cal circulation  is  prevented  under  Inversion 
conditions.  An  inversion  may  hold  the  air 
mass  over  a  city  in  place  for  some  days.  When 
that  happens,  as  It  did  in  New  York  City  In 
November.  1966.  jKJilutanUs  may  accumulate 
to  the  point  of  emergency.  These  weather 
changes  are  chiefly  In  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  atmosphere — the  layer  extending  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  feet  above  the  earth's  surface. 
Above  th^  layer  is  the  stratosphere,  where 
there  is  almost  no  moisture — no  clouds,  no 
rain  or  snow.  If  things  that  enter  the  air  are 
light  enough  to  escape  Into  the  stratosphere, 
they  may  remain  there  for  a  long  iimo.  Some 
of  the  radioactive  debris  produced  by  nuclear 
explosions  Is  ass<x;lated  with  very  light  par- 
ticles, and  they  may  remain  in  the  strato- 
spere  for  months. 

Over  a  long  period  of  time,  changes  In  the 
composition  of  the  air  can  have  strong  effects 
on  the  amount  and  kind  of  8<jLar  radiation 
that  reaches  the  eartJi'a  surface.  These  effects 
are  brought  about  by  changes  in  the  amounts 
of  airborne  dust  particles,  water  vapor,  clouds, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  ozone.  Generally,  water 
vapor  and  clouds  have  a  shielding  effect; 
solar  radiation  is  scattered  by  water  droplets, 
and  much  of  It  may  then  fall  to  reach  the 
earth.  This  is  why  cloudy  conditions  tend  to 
reduce  the  earth's  temperature.  Carbon 
dioxide  has  a  special  effect,  because  It  Is 
transparent  to  most  of  the  sun's  radiation 
except  that  In  the  Infrared  region  of  the 
spectrum.  In  this  respect,  carbon  dioxide  Is 
like  glass,  which  transmits  visible  light  but 
reflects  IrJrared — the  properties  that  make 
glass  so  luef  ul  in  a  greenhouse  In  the  winter. 
Visible  energy  enters  through  the  glass,  and 
Is  absorbed  by  the  soil  In  the  greenhouse  and 
converted  to  heat,  which  la  reradlated  from 
the  soil  aa  Infrared  energy.  But  when  this  In- 
frared energy  reaches  the  greenhouse  glass. 
It  la  bounced  back  and  held  within  the  green- 
house aa  heat.  This  Is  why  an  otherwise  un- 
heated  greenhouse  is  so  warm  on  a  sunny 
winter  day  Like  glass,  the  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  air  that  blankeu  the  earth  acts  aa  a 
giant  energy  valve  Visible  solar  energy  passes 
through  11;  reaching  thf  earth  much  of  this 
energy  Is  converted  to  hoat.  but  the  resultant 
Infrared  radiation  u  kept  within  tiiC  earth's 
air  blanket  by  Uie  heat-reflecting  property  of 


carfc>on  dioxide  Thus,  the  higher  the  earbon- 
dloxlde  concentnuion  In  the  air  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  s-ilar  radiation  retained  by 
the  earth  as  heat.  In  the  early  period  of  the 
earth's  existence  the  aarbon-dlox.de  ooncen- 
tration  was  high.  and.  accordingly,  the  av- 
erace  tempfraiure  of  the  eart;'i  approached 
the  tnpical  Then,  as  preat  masses  of  plants 
ti  ed  '-arbiin  dltixKle  In  the  fonaatlon  of 
vcRi'tation-  wiach  eventually  fossilized  as 
coal.  oil.  and  gas — the  earth  became  cooler. 
Now  that  we  are  burning  tlicse  fossil  fuels 
and  releasing  their  carbon  dioxide,  the 
carbon -dioxide  concentration  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  rising,  and  may  have  an  effect  on 
the  earth's  temperature. 

Another  constituent  of  the  air,  ozone,  plays 
a  special  role  In  governing  the  radiation  that 
Is  received  at  the  earth's  surface,  A  chemi- 
cally reactive  niolecule  composed  of  three 
atoms  of  oxygen  J<ilned  In  a  trtanRle,  ozone 
Is  a  gixTd  absorber  of  ultraviolet  radiation.  It 
Is  formed  from  oxygen,  but  since  It  reacts 
vigorously  with  substances  near  the  earth's 
surface,  It  Is  present  onlv  In  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  stratosphere.  When  the  earth's 
rftmosphere  acquired  Its  oxygen  from  the 
photosynthetic  activity  of  green  plants,  the 
planet  also  acquired  a  hlgh-altlMide  blanket 
of  ozone  Before  that,  the  earth's  surface  had 
been  bathed  In  Intense  ultraviolet  radiation; 
Indeed,  this  was  the  enenry  source  that  con- 
verted the  early  earth's  blanket  of  methane. 
water,  ammonia,  and  hydrogen  gas  Into  the 
Boup  of  organic  compounds  in  which  the  first 
living  things  orlgliiated  However,  ultra- 
violet radiation  Is  very  damaging  to  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  chemical  reactions  In  living 
cells,  and  it  Is  likely  that  the  first  living 
things  survived  only  by  growing  In  a  laver  of 
water  sufficiently  thick  to  protect  them  from 
the  ultraviolet  radiation  that  reached  the 
earth's  surface  Not  until  oxygen  was  formed, 
and.  with  It,  the  protective  layer  of  ozone, 
was  the  Intensity  of  ultraviolet  radiation  on 
the  earth's  surface  reduced  sufEciently  to 
allow  living  things  to  emerge  from  the  water 
and  begin  to  Inhabit  the  earth's  surface.  TTie 
continued  existence  of  terrestrial  life  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  layer  of  ozone  In  the  stra- 
tosphere— a  protective  device  that  is  Itself  a 
product  of  life  A  reduction  of  the  ozone  In 
the  stratosphere  would  put  terrestrial  life 
under  a  serious  threat  from  solar  ultraviolet 
radlaUon.  This  threat  has  been  raised  by  the 
SST 

In  broad  outline,  these  are  the  sort  of  en- 
vironmental cycles  that  govern  the  behavior 
of  the  three  great  global  systems — the  soil, 
the  water,  and  Uie  air.  Within  each  of  the 
systems  are  found  many  thousands  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  living  things.  Each  species 
Is  suited  to  Its  particular  environmental 
niche,  and  each,  thrr.ugh  its  life  processes, 
affect.'!  tJie  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  its  immediate  environment  Including  the 
life  processes  of  other  living  species  Ttiese 
relationships  are  bewildering  In  ther  variety 
and  marvelous  In  their  Intricate  detail.  An 
animal — say.  a  deer — may  depend  on  plants 
for  food;  the  plants  depeiid  on  the  action  of 
soil  bacteria  for  their  nutrients;  the  bacteria. 
In  turn,  live  on  the  organic  wastes  dropped 
on  the  aoll  by  animals,  at  the  same  time,  the 
deer  is  food  for  the  mountain  Hon  Insects 
may  live  on  the  Juices  of  plant.s  or  gather 
pcjllen  from  their  flowers  Other  in.sects  may 
suck  blood  from  animals  Bacteria  may  live 
on  the  Internal  tlsouee  of  animals  and  plants. 
Pungl  break  down  the  tissues  of  dead  plants 
and  animals.  All  this,  many  times  multiplied. 
and  organized  8f)eclea  by  species.  In  Intricate, 
precise  relatlotishlps.  niakes  up  the  cast  net- 
work of  life  on  the  earth 

Tlie  science  that  studies  these  relatlonstilps 
and  the  processes  linking  each  living  thing 
to  the  physical  aiid  chemical  environment 
Is  ect)lf>Ky — the  eclence  of  planetary  houee- 
keeplng  It  is  a  young  science,  and  much  of 
what    it    includes    has    been    learned    from 
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studies  of  only  Bmall  segments  of  the  net- 
work of  life  on  the  earth.  Ecology  has  not  yet 
explicitly  developed  cohesive,  elmpllfylng 
generalizations  such  aa  are  exempllfled  by  the 
laws  of  physics.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of 
generalizations  are  evident  In  what  we  al- 
ready know  about  the  ecosphere.  and  these 
can  be  organized  Into  an  Informal  set  of  laws 
of  ecology 

The  First  Law  of  Ecology  Everything  Is 
Connected  to  Everything  El.se  The  fact  that 
an  ecosystem  consists  of  multiple  Intercon- 
nected parts  that  act  on  one  another  has 
some  surprising  consequences  Our  ability  to 
picture  the  behavior  of  such  systems  has 
been  helped  considerably  by  the  develop- 
ment, even  more  recent  than  ecology,  of  the 
science  of  cybernetics  We  owe  the  basic  con- 
cept to  the  inventive  mind  of  the  late  Nor- 
bert  Wiener.  "Cybernetics'  derives  from  the 
Greek  word  for  helmsman;  It  Is  concerned 
with  cycles  of  events  that  steer,  or  govern, 
the  behavior  of  a  system  The  helmsman  Is 
part  of  a  system— the  ship — that  also  in- 
cludes the  compass  and  the  rudder  If  the 
8hlp  veers  off  the  chosen  compass  course,  the 
change  shows  up  In  the  movement  of  the 
compeuss  needle  Observed  and  Interpreted  by 
the  helmsman,  this  event  determines  a  sub- 
sequent one:  the  helmsman  turns  the  rud- 
der, which  swings  the  ship  back  onto  its 
original  course  When  this  happens,  the  com- 
pass needle  returns  to  Its  on-course  position, 
and  the  cycle  Is  complete  If  the  helm-sman 
turns  the  rudder  too  far  In  respon.se  to  a 
small  deflection  of  the  compass  needle,  the 
excess  swing  of  the  ship  8ho\*-s  up  In  the 
compass,  signalling  to  the  helmsman  to  cor- 
rect his  overreactlon  by  an  opposite  move- 
ment. Thus,  the  operation  of  the  cycle  stabi- 
lizes the  cottrse  of  the  ship 

In  a  similar  »ay,  stabilizing  cybernetic 
relations  are  built  into  an  ecological  cycle 
Consider,  for  example,  the  fresh-water 
"Wologlcal  cycle  of  fish,  organic  waste,  bac- 
teria of  decay,  inorganic  products,  algae,  fish 
Suppose  that,  owing  to  unusually  warm  sum- 
mer weather,  there  Is  a  rapid  growth  of  algae 
This  depletes  the  supply  of  Inorganic  nu- 
trients, so  that  two  sectors  of  the  cycle -algae 
and  nutrients — are  out  of  balance,  but  In 
opposite  directions  The  operation  of  the 
ecological  cycle,  like  that  of  the  ship,  soon 
brings  the  situation  back  Into  balance  For 
the  excess  of  algae  Increases  the  case  with 
which  fish  can  feed  on  them,  and  this  re- 
duces the  algal  population.  Increases  fish- 
waste  production,  and  eventually  leads  to  an 
Increased  level  of  nutrients  when  the  waste 
decays.  Thus,  the  levels  of  algae  and  nutrients 
tend  to  return  to  their  original,  balanced 
position. 

In  such  cybernetic  systems,  the  course  is 
maintained  not  by  rigid  control  but  flexibly, 
Just  ae  the  ship  does  not  move  unwaveringly 
on  Its  path  but  swings  first  to  one  side  of 
the  true  course  and  then  to  the  other.  The 
frequency  of  Its  swings  depends  on  the  rela- 
tive speeds  of  the  various  steps  in  the  cycle, 
such  as  the  rate  at  which  the  ship  responds 
to  the  rudder.  Ecological  systems  exhibit 
comparable  swings,  although  these  are  often 
obscured  by  the  effects  of  daily  or  seasonal 
var.atlons  In  weather  and  other  environ- 
mental agencies  The  most  famous  examples 
of  such  ecological  oscillations  are  the  peri- 
odic fluctuations  In  the  size  of  fur-bearlng- 
anlmal  p>opulatlona.  For  example,  from 
trapping  records  in  Canada  It  Is  known  that 
the  populations  o>f  rabbits  and  lynx  follow 
ten-year  fluctuations.  When  there  are  many 
rabbit*,  the  lynx  pro^jer;  the  rising  popula- 
tion of  lynx  Increasingly  ravages  the  rabbit 
population,  reducing  It;  as  the  rabbits  be- 
come scaroe,  there  Is  IneufUclent  food  to  sup- 
port the  now  numerous  lynx;  as  the  lynx  be- 
gin to  die  off,  the  rabbits  are  less  fiercely 
hunted  and  increase  in  numbers  And  eo  on. 
These  oaciHatlons  are  built  into  the  operation 
uf  the  simple  oyole.  In  which  the  lynx  popu- 
lation Is  positively  related  to  Um  ntunber  of 


r»bblt«  and  the  rabbit  peculation  Is  nega- 
tively related  to  the  number  of  lynx.  In  such 
an  oscillating  system,  there  Is  always  danger 
that  an  oscillation  will  swing  so  wide  of  the 
balance  point  that  the  system  can  no  longer 
compensate  for  It  and  the  system  will  col- 
lapse. SupfKjse.  for  example,  that  in  one  par- 
ticular swing  of  the  rabbit-lynx  cycle  the 
lynx  manage  to  eat  all  the  rabbits  (or.  for 
that  matter,  all  but  one).  Now  the  rabbit 
population  can  no  longer  reproduce.  Aa 
usual,  the  lynx  begin  to  starve  as  the  rabbits 
are  consumed,  but  this  time  the  drop  in  the 
lynx  population  Is  not  followed  by  an  in- 
crease in  rabbits  The  lynx  then  die  off  The 
entire  rabbit-lynx  system  collapses. 

This  Is  similar  to  the  ecological  collapse 
that  accompanies  eutrophlcation  If  the  nu- 
trient level  of  lake  water  becomes  so  high 
as  to  stimulate  the  rapid  growth  of  algae, 
the  dense  algal  population  cannot  be  long 
sustained,  because  of  an  Intrinsic  limitation 
in  photosynthetic  efficiency.  As  the  thickness 
of  the  algal  layer  In  the  water  increases.  In- 
sufBcient  light  for  photosynthesis  reaches 
the  lower  parts  of  the  algal  layer  Thtis,  any 
strong  overgrowth  of  aigae  very  quickly  dies 
back,  releasing  organic  debris  The  level  of 
organic  matter  niay  then  become  so  great 
that  its  decay — which  Is  to  say  its  combining 
with  oxygen  to  form  nitrate  and  other  Inor- 
ganic substances — totally  depletes  the  oxy- 
gen content  of  the  water.  The  bacteria  of 
decay,  which  need  oxygen  to  survive,  then  die 
off.  "The  entire  aquatic  cycle  collapses 

The  dynamic  behavlo.'  of  a  cybernetic 
system — that  Is  the  frequency  of  Its  natural 
oscillations,  the  speed  with  which  It  responds 
to  external  changes,  and  Its  over-all  rate  of 
operation — depends  on  the  relative  rates  of 
Its  constituent  steps  In  the  ship  system,  the 
compass  needle  swings  In  fractions  of  a  sec- 
ond; the  helmsman's  reaction  takes  some  sec- 
onds, the  ship  responds  over  a  period  of  min- 
utes In  the  aquatic  ecosystem,  each  biologi- 
cal step  al.so  has  a  characteristic  reaction 
time,  which  depends  on  the  metabolic  and 
reproductive  rates  of  the  organisms  Involved 
The  time  to  produce  a  new  generation  of  fish 
may  be  som  ■  months;  for  algae  it  Is  a  matter 
of  days;  decay  bacteria  can  reproduce  In  a 
few  hours  The  metabolic  rates  of  these  orga- 
nisms— that  Is,  the  rates  at  which  they  use 
nutrients,  consume  oxygen,  producf  waste — 
is  inversely  related  to  their  size,  ff  we  call 
the  metabolic  rate  of  a  fish  one,  the  algae 
rate  la  about  a  hundred  and  the  bacterial  rate 
about  ten  thousand  If  the  entire  cyclical  sys- 
tem Is  to  remain  In  balance,  the  over-all  rate 
of  turnover  must  be  governed  by  the  slowest 
step — In  this  case,  the  growth  and  metabo- 
lism of  the  fish  Any  external  occurrence  that 
forces  part  of  the  cycle  to  operate  faster 
than  the  over-all  rate  leads  to  trouble.  For 
example,  the  rate  of  waste  production  by  fish 
determines  the  rate  of  bacterial  decay  and 
the  rate  of  oxygen  consumption  In  the  course 
of  that  decay.  In  a  balanced  situation, 
enough  oxygen  Is  produced  by  the  algae  and 
enters  from  the  air  to  support  the  decay  bac- 
teria. But  suppose  that  the  rate  at  which 
organic  waste  enters  the  cycle  Is  Increased 
artificially — for  example,  by  the  dumping  of 
sewage  into  the  water.  Now  the  decay  bac- 
teria are  supplied  with  organic  waste  at  a 
much  higher  level  than  usual.  Because  of 
their  rapid  metabolism,  they  are  able  to  act 
quickly  on  the  Increased  organic  load.  As  a 
result,  the  rate  of  oxygen  consumption  by 
the  decay  bacteria  can  easily  exceed  the  rate 
of  oxygen  production  by  the  algae  (and  the 
rate  of  the  entry  of  oxygen  from  the  air) , 
so  the  oxygen  level  goes  to  zero  and  the  sys- 
tem collapses  Thus,  the  rates  of  the  separate 
processes  in  the  cycle  are  In  a  natural  state  of 
balance  that  Is  maintained  only  as  long  as 
there  is  no  overwhelming  external  intrusion 
on  the  system  Such  an  intrusion,  because  it 
is  not  controlled  by  the  self-governing  cycli- 
cal relations.  Is  a  threat  to  the  stability  of  the 
whole  system. 

Ecosystems  differ  considerably  In  tbelr  rate 


characteristics  and  therefore  vary  »  great 
deal  In  the  speed  with  which  they  react  to 
changed  situations  or  approach  tbc  point  of 
collapse.  For  example,  aquatic  ecocystema 
turn  over  much  faster  than  a  soil  ecosystem, 
an  acre  of  richly  popvilated  marine  shore- 
line annually  produces  about  seven  times 
as  much  organic  material  as  an  acre  of  alfalfa 
The  slow  turnover  of  the  soil  cycle  is  due  to 
the  rather  low  rate  of  one  of  Its  many  steps— 
the  release  of  nutrient  from  the  soil's  or- 
ganic store,  which  Is  very  much  slower  than 
the  corresponding  step  in  the  aquatic  sys- 
tem 

The  amount  of  stress  an  ecosystem  can 
ab6<jrb  before  it  is  driven  to  collapse  is  also 
a  result  of  its  rarlous  interconnections  and 
their  relative  speeds  ol  response.  The  more 
complex  the  ecosystem,  the  more  successfully 
it  can  resist  a  stress  For  example,  in  t-he  rab- 
bit-lynx system.  If  the  lynx  had  an  alter- 
native source  of  food  they  might  survive  the 
sudden  depletion  of  rabbits.  In  this  way 
branching — ^the  establishing  of  alternative 
pathways — Increases  an  ecosystems  resist- 
ance to  stress  Most  ecosystems  are  so  complex 
that  the  cycles  are  not  simple  circular  paths 
but  are  crisscrossed  with  branches  to  form 
a  network,  or  a  fabric,  of  Interconnections 
Like  a  net.  in  which  each  knot  is  connected 
to  others  by  several  strands,  such  a  fabric 
can  resist  collapse  better  than  a  simple 
circle  of  threads,  which  If  it  la  cut  anywhere 
brealts  down  as  a  whole  Environmental  pol- 
lution is  often  a  sign  that  ecological  links 
have  been  cut  and  that  the  ecosystem  has 
been  artifically  simplified  and  made  more 
vulnerable  to  stress  and  to  final  collapse. 

A  typical  food  chain  begins  •with  micro- 
scopic algae;  these  are  eaten  bv  small  fish 
which.  In  turn,  are  eaten  by  game  fish  which 
are  finally  taken  by  a  bird  of  prey  or  man 
As  a  result,  there  is  a  kind  of  pyramid  o! 
consumption.  In  which  the  biggest  animal. 
at  the  top.  Is  sustained  by  a  great  mass  of 
smaller  organisms,  lower  down  One  conse- 
quence of  this  relationship  Is  that  when  any 
sul)stance  that,  unlike  ordinary  body  sub- 
stances, is  not  metat)olized  (for  example  a 
pesticide  or  mercury  i  enters  the  food  chain. 
It  becomes  Increasingly  concentrated  as  it 
moves  toward  the  top.  For  example  when 
Clear  Lake.  California,  was  treated  with  the 
persistent,  non-metabolized  insecticide  DDD. 
the  water  was  found  to  contain  from  fifty 
to  seventy  parts  of  the  iixsectlcide  per  million 
In  the  microscopic  algae.  DDD  concentra- 
tions were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  times 
as  great;  In  small  fish,  the  concentration  was 
al>out  five  hundred  times  as  great  as  it  was 
in  the  water;  and  in  large  fish  the  concen- 
tration of  DDD  was  eighty  thousand  times 
that  of  the  lake  water 

All  this  results  from  the  simple  fact  about 
ecosystems  that  everything  is  connected  to 
everytl.ing  else  The  system  Is  stabilized  by 
Its  dynamic,  self -compensating  properties 
but  these  same  properties,  if  they  are  sub- 
jected to  undue  stress,  can  lead  to  a  dramatic 
collapse  The  complexity  of  the  ecological 
network  and  its  intrinsic  rate  of  turnover 
determine  how  great  a  stress  it  can  endure 
and  for  how  long,  without  collapsing  And 
the  ecological  network  is  an  ainpllfler,  so 
that  a  small  p>erturbation  in  one  place  may 
have  large,  distant,  long-delayed  effects 

TTie  Second  Law  of  Ecology;  Everything 
Must  Go  Somewhere  This  Is.  of  course,  sim- 
ply an  informal  restatement  of  a  basic  law  of 
physics — that  matter  Is  indestructible.  Ap- 
plied to  ecology,  the  law  means  that  in  na- 
ture there  is  no  such  thing  as  waete.  In  every 
natural  system,  what  is  excreted  by  one  or- 
ganism aa  waste  is  taken  up  by  another  as 
food.  Animals  release  cartK>n  dioxide  as  a 
respiratory  waste,  this  is  an  essential  nu- 
trient for  green  plants  Planu  excrete  ox- 
ygen, which  is  used  by  animals  Animal  or- 
ganic wastes  nourish  the  bactena  of  decay 
TTie  waste  of  the  bacteria — inorganic  mate- 
rials such  as  nitrate,  phosphate,  and  carbon 
dioxide — become  algitl   nutrients. 
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A  persistent  effort  to  answer  the  qiiestlpn 
"Where  does   It  go?"  can   yXal<X  a  surprising 
amount   of    valuable   infiimiatlon   about   tn 
ecoeyBtem.    Consider,    for   example,    the    tmve 
of  a  household  Item  that  ocjntalns  merc«-y 
— a    very    toxic    substance,    with    serious   a«i- 
vlronmentaj   eOfects   that   have   only   recently 
been  reoo«;nlzed.  A  dry-cell  battery  contain- 
ing mercury  U  bought    u.sed  to  the  point  tr 
exhaustion,  and  then  thrr>wn  <nit    But  where 
does   It   really   go?   First   tt   Is   put   In   a   (■<*- 
talner    of    rubbish;     this    la    collected    aad 
taken  to  an   incinerator    Here   the   mercury 
Is  heated  and  oc^nvertod  :n'i>  meri-ury  vap«ir. 
which    is   emitted    by    the    inrtnerator   stack 
Mercury    vaptjr   la   carried    by    the   wind,   and 
Is    eventually    brought    to   earth    In    rain   or 
snow    Entering  a  mountain  lake,  let  u.i  s^. 
the    mercury    condenjies    and    sinks    to    t»e 
bottom     Here    It    l.-j    acted    on    by    bacterte. 
Which  convert  it  to  met^yI  mercurv    This  Is 
soluble   and   Is  taken   up   by   flt^h;   since  It  is 
not    metatwUzed.    the    mercury    accumulates 
In   the  organs  and  the  flesh  of  the  flsh.  The 
fl-sh    are   caught   and   eaten   by   men   and   the 
mercury   becomes  deposited   In   their  orgaiK. 
This  i.s  an  effective  way  t^»  trace  out  an  eco- 
logical path    It  Ls  also  an  excellent   way   t.> 
counteract  the  prevalent   notion   that  some- 
thing regarded  as  jseless  simply    •goen  away" 
when   It   Is  dl.soarded.   Nothing     goes  away;" 
Instead.  It  Is  transferred  from  pl.ice  to  plaqe. 
converted   from  one  molecular   form   to  aa- 
o*her,   acang   on    the    life   processes   of   a*y 
organism  In  which,  for  a  time.  It  Is  lodge*. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  present  en- 
vlponmental   crlsl.s   is   that   large  amounts  •f 
material  have  been  extracted  frr>m  the  eartfc. 
converted    into   new    forms,    and    discharged 
Into  the  environment  wltiiout  anyone's  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  faot  that  everything  has 
to   go   somewhere.    The    result,    Ukj   often,   in 
the    accumulation    of    harmful    amounts   of 
material  in  places  where,  in  nature,  they  do 
not  belong 

The  Third  Law  of  Ecology:  Nature  Kno^ss 
Best.  In  my  experience,  this  principle  to 
likely  to  encounter  considerable  resistance, 
for  It  appears  ui  contradict  a  strongly  heW 
idea  about  the  unique  competence  of  hu- 
man beings  One  of  the  most  pervasive  fe». 
turea  of  modern  technology  Is  the  n<xl<« 
that  It  is  Intended  to  "improve  on  Oiiture" 
—  to  provide  ftxKl,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
meaiia  of  communication  and  expres-sloB 
that  are  superior  to  those  available  to  ma« 
la  nature.  Stated  boldly,  this  third  law  at 
ecolo»?y  holds  that  any  ma]or  man-made 
change  In  a  natural  system  Is  likely  to  be 
detrimental  to  that  system  This  Is  a  rath» 
extreme  claim,  nevertheless.  I  believe  Uia» 
It  has  a  good  deal  of  merit,  If  it  is  under- 
stood  In   a  properly  defined  ojntext 

Suppose  y«iu  were  to  open  the  back  of 
your  watch,  close  your  eyes,  and  poke  a  pencU 
into  the  exposed  works  The  almost  certain 
result  would  be  damage  to  the  watch  — almost 
certain,  but  not  absolutely  so.  There  Is  some 
poeslbUlty.  however  small,  that  the  waicH 
was  out  of  adjvistment  and  that  the  random 
thrust  of  the  pencU  would  happen  to  make 
the  precise  change  needed  to  improve  It. 
However,  this  outcome  Is  exceedingly  im. 
probable.  The  reason  Is  .self-evident  There  Is 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  what  tech- 
nologists now  call  research  and  development 
(or,  more  familiarly,  r  and  dj  behind  the 
watch.  This  meana  that  over  the  years  num- 
erous watchmakers,  each  taught  by  a  pred- 
eces-sor.  have  tried  out  a  huge  variety  of 
detailed  arrangements  of  watchworks,  have 
discarded  those  that  were  not  compatible 
with  the  over-all  operation  of  the  system  and 
have  retained  the  better  features.  In  effect, 
the  watch  mechanism,  a.-^  it  now  exljrts,  re- 
presents a  very  re^txlcted  selecUon  from 
among  an  enormous  variety  of  j>jsslble  ar- 
rangements of  Its  components.  Any  random 
change  made  in  the  watch  Is  likely  to  fall 
Into  the  very  large  class  of  inconsistent  or 
harmful  arrangements  that   have  been  tried 
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out  In  past  watchmaking  experience  and  dis- 
carded. One  might  say.  as  a  law  of  watches, 
that  "the  watchmaker  knows  best.  ' 

There  Is  a  close  analogy  in  bloioglcai  sys- 
tems.  It   is   possible   to   Induce  random.   In- 
herited changes   in   a   living   thlug   by   treat- 
ing It  with  an  agent,  such  as  X-rays,  that  Ui- 
crea-ies    the    frequency    of    mutations     Gen- 
erally, exposure  to  X-rays  increases  the   fre- 
quency of  all   the  mutations  tliat  have  been 
obiierved — though  very   infrequently — in   na- 
ture and  can  therefore  be  regarded  as  pos- 
sible   changes.    What    Is    significant    for    our 
purpose    Is    tlie    un;versiJ     observation     that 
when    mutation    frequency    Is    enhanced    by 
X-rays,  or  other  means,  nearly  all  the  muta- 
tions are  harmful  to  the  organlsm-i,  and  the 
great    rriajorlty    are    so    damaging    as    Ui    kill 
the  organisms  before  they  are  fully  f>irmed. 
In    other    words,    a   living    organism    that    Is 
forced   to   undergo  a  random  change   In   Its 
organization  Is.  like  a  watch,  aim>:iet  certain 
to  be  damaged  rather  than  Improved.  And  In 
both  cases   the   explanation   Is   the   same— a 
great   de>al    of   r    and   d     In   effect,    there   are 
several  billion  years  of  r    and  d    behind  every 
living  thing   In  that  time,  a  staggering  num- 
ber of  new  Individual  living  things  have  been 
produced,    each    of    them    alTortUng    an    op- 
pci.-tunlty  to  ;ry  out   the  suitability  of  some 
random  genetic  chamge    If  the  change  dam- 
ages the  organUm.  the  organLsm  is  likely  to 
die   before   the  change   can    be   passed   on   to 
future  generations.  In  this  way,  living  things 
accumulate  a  complex  organisation  of  com- 
patible   parts,    and    those    possible    arrange- 
menu    that    aie    not    compatible    with    the 
whole  are  screened  out  In   the  long  course 
of  evolution.  Thus,  the  structure  of  a  present 
living  thlug  or  the  organization  of  a  current 
iLat'iraJ    ecosystem    Ls    likely    to   be   "best,"   In 
the  sense  fvi«.t  It  has  been  so  heavily  screened 
for    dlsi  dvaniageous    ctjmpcaents    that    any 
new  one  u.  .ikely  to  be  worse  than  the  present 
ones. 

This   principle    is   particularly    relevant    to 
the  Held  of  organic  chemistry.  Living  things 
ar«  composed  of  many  thousands  of  different 
organic    compouud-s,    and     It    Is    soraetlmea 
imagined   that  at  least  some  of   thes*^  might 
be   in4>rcved   upon  If   they   were   replaced   by 
man-made     variants     of     the     natural     sub- 
stances,   "^he    third    law    of   ecology   suggests 
that  the  artificial  introduction  of  an  organic 
compKJund    that  does  not   occur  In   nature  is 
very   likely    to    be   harmful.    Tlie    varieties   of 
chemical  substances  that  are  actually  found 
lu    living    things    are    va-stly    more   reetricted 
than    the    varieties    that    are    possible     Ob- 
viously. &  fantastically  large  number  of  pro- 
tein  type*  are   not  made  by  living  cells,  al- 
though many  of  these  possible  proiel:i  types 
were  once   formed   In   some   particular   living 
things,   found    to   be  harmful,   and   rejected 
through  the  death  of  the  experimental  sub- 
ject    Living   celU   syntiiesize    fatly    acids— a 
type  of  organic  molecule   that  contains  car- 
bon chains  of  variou.s  lengths — whose  chains 
have   even    numbers   of   carbon    atoms    (two. 
four.  six.  etc  )   but  synthesize  no  fatty  acids 
with  odd  numbers  of  carbon  atoms  In  their 
chains.    This   suggesu    that    the    latter   have 
at   some    point    been    tried    out    and    found 
wanting.  Similarly,  organic  compounds  that 
contain  attached  nitrogen  and  oxyven  atoms 
are    very    rare    In    Hying    things.    This    fact 
should  warn  us  that  the  artlffclal  Introduc- 
tion of  substances  of  this  type  could  be  dan- 
gerous   And    that    Is   Indeed    the   ease     such 
subRta,nce«  are   usually  toxic   and    freq'.iently 
carcinogenic    And  1  wonid  suppose  from  the 
fact  that  DDT  la  nowhere  found   In  nature 
that   somewhere,  at  some  time  In  the  past. 
some  un/ortuimte  cell  synthesized  this  mole- 
cule— and  died. 

One  of  the  striking  facts  about  the  chem- 
Utry  of  living  systems  is  that  for  every 
organic  substance  that  is  produced  by  a  liv- 
ing organism  there  exists  somewhere  In  na- 
ture an  enzyme  capable  of  breaking  that 
substance   down.   In  uature,    Uial   is,    no  or- 


ganic substance  is  srntheelr,ed  unle.ss  there 
IS  provision  for  its  degradaUon  recycling  is 
enforced.  When  a  man  syuthosUieo  an  organic 
substance  with  a  molecular  structure  that 
departs  significantly  from  the  types  oocurniig 
in  nature,  the  probability  is  .hat  no  de- 
gradative  tuEyme  exlsu  and  tnal  the  ma- 
terial will  accumulate. 

These  con.slderatlons  sugge.st  that  It  would 
be  prudent  to  regard  every  man-made  or- 
gauic  chemical  tlrnt  has  a  sUong  effect  on 
any  one  organism  a.s  potentially  dangerous 
to  other  forms  of  life  In  practice,  ttiis  means 
that  all  man-made  organic  compounds  that 
are  at  all  active  biologically  ought  to  be 
treated  as  we  treat  drugs — or,  rather,  as  we 
should  treat  them.  That  is,  prudently,  cau- 
tiously. Such  caution  or  pruacncc  is,  of 
course,  impossible  when  billions  of  pounds 
of  the  substance  are  produced  and  bn.adlv 
disseminated  Into  the  eooeystem,  where  11 
can  reach  and  allecl  numerous  orgaiii>,iiis 
not  under  our  observation.  Yet  this  is  pn-- 
clsely  what  has  been  done  with  detergents, 
pesticides,  and  herbicides. 

The  Fourth  Law  of  Ecology  There  Is  No 
Such  Thing  As  a  Free  Lunch  In  my  experi- 
ence, tills  Idea  has  proved  so  Illuminating  fur 
environmental  problems  that  1  am  borrow- 
ing it  from  its  original  sovirce  economics 
The  law  derives  from  a  story  tha:  economists 
like  to  tell  about  an  oil-rich  potentate  who 
decided  that  hU  new  wealth  needed  the 
guidance  of  economic  science  .\cc.irdiogly, 
he  ordered  his  advisers,  on  pain  of  deaUi, 
to  produce  a  set  of  volumes  containing  all 
the  wisdom  of  econonilcs.  Whet;  the  tomes 
arrived,  the  potentate  was  impatient  and  Is- 
sued a  second  order — u,  reduce  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  economics  to  a  single  volume  The 
.s;..ry  goes  on  In  this  vein  until  the  advisers 
are  required.  If  they  are  to  survive,  to  reduce 
the  toUllty  of  economic  science  to  a  single 
sentence.  This  sentence  la  the  'free-lunch" 
law. 

In  ecology,  as  In  economics,  the  law  Is  In- 
tended to  warn  ua  that  every  gain  Is  won 
at  some  cost.  In  a  way.  this  ecological  law 
emb^Ddies  the  three  previous  laws.  Because 
the  global  ecosystem  is  a  connected  whole,  in 
which  nothing  can  be  gained  or  lost,  and 
which  Is  not  subject  to  over-ail  Improve- 
ment, an>thlng  extracted  from  It  by  human 
effort  must  be  replaced  The  payment  of  this 
price  cannot  be  avoided. 

Our  experience  with  nuclear  power,  for 
example,  tells  us  that  modern  technology  has 
achieved  a  scale  and  an  Intensity  that  begin 
to  match  those  of  the  global  system  in  which 
we  live.  But  it  also  reminds  us  that  we  can- 
not wield  this  power  without  deeply  intrud- 
ing on  the  delicate  environmental  fabric  that 
supports  us.  and  it  warns  us  that  our  abUlty 
to  Intrude  on  the  environment  far  outstrips 
our  knowledge  of  the  consequences.  It  tells 
us  that  every  environmental  Incursion,  what- 
ever Its  benefits,  has  a  ctist. 

Air  pollution  Is  not  merely  a  nuisance  and 
a  threat  to  health  It  is  a  reminder  that  our 
most  celebrated  technological  achieve- 
ments—the automobile,  the  jet  plane,  the 
power  plant,  industry  in  general,  and  indeed 
the  modern  city  Itself— are.  In  the  environ- 
ment, costly   failures 

The  same  pattern  may  be  found  in  the 
effects  of  our  pollution  of  water,  as  in  the 
eulrophlcatlon  of  Lake  Erie,  where  we  have 
grossly  — and,  I  believe  irreversible -^-changed 
a  source  of  great  ecological  wealth  And  what 
we  have  done  to  our  air  and  water  we  are  now 
doing  to  our  soil. 

Decatur,  Illinois  which  provldp»  a  striking 
case  history  of  soil  pollution,  L«  a  quiet  city 
of  a  hundred  thousand  people,  lying  In  the 
open  farmland  of  nilnols  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  large  city, 
St.  lAJuls.  There  are  only  a  few  Ii«»l  Indus- 
tries, none  of  them  ver>'  serious  polluters  It 
might  seem  an  unlikely  place  to  find  evi- 
dence of  the  environmental  crisis.  Yet  De- 
catur now  confronts  a  pollution  problem  as 
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serious  In  Its  potential  bum*n  baKards.  and 
as  far-reaoblDC  In  its  slgnlf>«anoe  for  tbe 
United  States  and  the  world,  as  air  pollution 
in  Los  Aogelee. 

There   was  no  evidence   of  enTlronmental 
trouble  In  Decature  until  a  few   years  ago, 
when  the  local  health  department  received  a 
sample  of  water  for  a  routine  test  for  nitrate 
content.    The    department    conducted    such 
tests    chiefly    as    a    service    to    surrounding 
farms.  For  a  number  of  years.  It  had  been 
known   that  shallow   wells  on  farms  In  the 
Midwest  often  contained   nitrate   abore  the 
levels  recommended  by  public-health  author- 
ities   Nitrate  Itself  appears  to   be  relatively 
innocuotu  In  the  human  body.  However.  It 
can    be   converted   to   nitrite   by    the   action 
of  certain  Intestinal  bacteria,  which  are  often 
more  active  In  Infante  than  In  adults.  AxkI 
nitrite,  a  grouping  of  one  nitrogen  and  two 
oxygen  atoms.  Is  poisonous,  for  It  combines 
with  hemoglobin  In  the  blood,  converting  tt 
to  methemoglobln.  and  so  prevents  the  trans- 
port of  oxygen  by  the  blood.  An  Infant  thus 
affected  turns  blue  and  Is  In  serious  danger 
of  asphyxiation  and  death.  The  problem  with 
the  wells  was  discovered  some  years  aco  by 
physicians  In  Missouri,  and  since  then  health 
officials  have  been  alert  to  It.  warning  farm- 
ers to  use  a  new   water  supply   when   tbelr 
wells  exceed  the  recommended  nitrate  level — 
forty-flve  i>arts  per  million.  The  problem  Is 
worldwide;  Infant  methemoglobinemia  from 
excessive  nitrate  has  been  reported  In  Pranoe. 
Germany,    Csechoslovakla.     and     Israel.    The 
Macon  County  health  department  found  tbat 
the  sample  In  question  exceeded  tbe  recom- 
meiKled  limit  somewhat,   but   this  was  not 
surprising,   since   nltrate-poUuted   wells   are 
fairly  common  In  the  area.  However,  the  citi- 
zen who  had  submitted  the  sample  tben  In- 
formed the  health  department  that  UM  sam- 
ple came  not  from  a  farm  well  but  from  the 
Decatur  city  water  supply.  The  city  obtains 
lU   water   from  Lake   Decatur,   an   Impound- 
ment   of    the    SanganK)!!    River,    and    tests 
quickly  showed  that  both  the  lake  water  and 
the  river  water  had  a  nitrate  level  at  about 
the    recommended    limit.    This    was    In    the 
spring.   By  summer,   the   level   had  declined 
considerably,  but  it  rose  again  In  the  winter, 
so  that  In   the  following  spring  nK>nths  It 
had  again   reached  a  potentially  dangerous 
nitrate  level.  Since  then,  the  cycle  has  l>een 
repeat«d.  and  the  city  faces  a  serious,  sind  as 
yet  unsolved,  public-health  problem. 

I  learned  all  this  train  Leo  Michel,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Administrator  of  Uaoon  County, 
In  Decatur,  who  called  me  in  St.  Louis! 
where  I  was  teaching  a  course  at  Washing- 
ton University  on  environmental  prt>Men», 
among  them  the  general  behavior  of  nitrogen 
In  the  ecoephere.  The  Decatur  sltiiatlom  was 
discussed  In  class,  and  since  students  theae 
days  are  acUveljr  concerned  with  the  rele- 
vance of  science  to  public  affairs,  tt  was  per- 
haps not  surprising  that  one  student,  who 
happened  to  live  In  nilnola.  telephoned  the 
Decatur  newspaper  to  report  the  water  altu- 
aUon.  After  the  facta  were  confirmed  by  the 
health  department,  the  paper  pufaUafaed  the 
news  that  in  recent  months  the  city's  water 
supply  bad  been  polluted  with  exeeMlve 
nitrate,  aiul  that  fertilizer  used  on  the  sur- 
rounding f  armlAnda.  was  a  posslUe  source  of 
the  pollution. 

The  newspaper  account  agitated  a  number 
of  people.  Intensive  use  of  Inorganic  nitrogen 
fertilizer  has  become  the  mainstay  of  farms 
In  the  Decatur  area,  as  it  has  In  many  other 
parts  ot  the  world.  Slnoe  1»45,  the  ooMs  to 
the  American  farmer  of  most  of  his  needed 
resources — land,  labor,  machinery,  and  fuel — 
have  increased  considerably  in  relation  to  the 
cash  value  of  his  crops.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  relaUve  ooet  of  fertlllaer  has  declined 
BignincanUy  As  a  result,  the  farmer  receives 
his  greatest  eco«>omlc  return,  per  dollar  In- 
vested, from  the  use  of  nitrogen  fertUlBer.  If 
publie-bealtti  eooalderatlona  sbouM  fortse  a 
reducUon  in  the  use  of  thU  type  of  ftiillllBss. 
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fanners  might  face  economic  ruin.  To  appre- 
ciate bow  acutely   this   conflict   afiecta   the 
farmers  of  Illinois,  it  is  necesaarr  ^  under- 
Btaad  agrlcultuFal   conditions  in  that  area. 
minols  Is  in  the  great  com  belt  of  tbe  Dmtad 
States,  and  com  Is  an  avid  consunaer  of  aoU 
nitrogen.   The   nitrogen   available   from   the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil  has  declined  since 
farming   began   In   the  area.   Under   itatural 
conditions,    a   rather   large   store   of   humus 
nitrogen   is   maintained   In   the   soil   by   the 
addition  of  the  organic  remains  of  plants  arxl 
the  bodily  wastes  of  animals.  Organic  nitro- 
gen Is  also  formed  there  by  the  fixation  of 
nitrogen  taken  from  the  atr  aiM)  acted  upon 
by   certain   soil    bacteria.    When   the   soil    Is 
heavily    cropped    and    the    crop    Is    removed 
from  the  land  and  scdd,  rather  than  fed  to 
atUmals,  the  supply  of  humus  nitrogen  nec- 
essarily declines  However,  crop  yields  can  be 
Increased  considerably  by  the  artificial  addi- 
tion of  inorganic  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  In  n- 
Ilnols,  the  total  annuid  use  of  Inorganic  ni- 
trogen as  fertllleer  Increased  from  lees  than 
ten  thousand  tons  In  19*6  to  about  six  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  In  1907,  and  the  Increas- 
ing use  of  nitrogen  fertlllBer  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  yield  of  com  per  acre.  Between 
1946  and  1948,  when  very  little  fertilizer  was 
used,  the  average  annual  com  yield  was  about 
fifty  bushels  per  acre;  In  1968.  when  about  a 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  fertilizer  was  used, 
the   average   com    yield    was   about   seventy 
bushels    per    acre — an    Increment    of    twenty 
bushels  per  acre  In  yield  In  response  to  a  fer- 
tilizer increment  of  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand  tons  per  year.   In   1966,  four  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  nitrogen  was  used  to  ob- 
tain  an   average   yield   of   about   ninety-five 
bushels  per   acre — «   fertiliser  Increment   of 
three  hundred  thousand  tons  to  obtain  an 
addltlohAl  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  Ob- 
vlotialy.  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  is  at 
work   here;    as   cultivation   becomes   increas- 
ingly intensive,  inoreaslng  amounts  of  nitro- 
gen  fertiliser   must    be    used   to   obtain   the 
same  Increment  in  yield.  In  these  figures  lies 
the  crux  of  the  issue  that  confronts  Decatur. 
IjocsJ  farmers  often  find  that  if  they  receive 
a  return  of  only  about  eighty  bushels  per  acre 
from  their  corn  crop,  they  Just  about  meet 
expenses.  If  tbey  are  to  opo^te  at  a  profit, 
the  yield  per  acre  must  t>e  raised  above  that 
point,  and  under  preeent  condltlona  tlila  can 
be  acoomplisbed  only  by  the  use  of  nitrogen 
fertiliser  at  levels  that  are  utilised  very  In- 
efBelently  by  the  crop. 

The  farmers  are  not  troubled  by  this  Inefll- 
clency  In  Itself,  because  the  eoet  of  fenuiser 
is  very  low.  Of  course,  the  IneSdent  uptake 
of  the  last  few  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
means  that  a  good  deal  of  the  nitrogen  must 
go  somewhere  else.  The  fate  of  this  ^oot" 
nitrogen  Is  suggested  by  data  from  the  nil- 
nols State  Water  Survey,  which  rtiowe  that 
between  1958  and  1985,  when  nltrogen-fer- 
tlllzer  use  increased  fourfrtd,  the  nitrate 
levels  of  a  number  of  the  rivers  that  drain 
minola  farmlands  Increaaed  significantly. 
There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
intensive  use  of  nitrogen  fertlllaer  was  the 
basic  catise  of  the  dangerously  high  levels  of 
nitrate  In  the  Decatur  water  supply.  Ttils 
posalbnity  put  the  citizens  of  Decatur  tn  a 
very  difficult  position.  Cleaily,  there  was  a 
hazard  to  their  water  supply  that  needed  to 
be  corrected,  but  If  It  were  to  be  corrected  by 
a  reduction  In  the  use  of  nitrogen  ferttlteer 
on  the  surrounding  farms,  not  only  the 
farmers  but  Decatur  Itself  would  suffer  eco- 
nomically, since  the  economy  at  the  city 
was  largely  dependent  on  the  farms. 

Further  controvetsy  on  this  general  sub- 
ject broke  out  following  my  presentation  of 
a  paper  on  the  relation  between  fertlllaer 
and  nitrate  levels  In  Mldw«etera  rivers  at  the 
annti*!  meeting  oi  the  AiaaricaA  AseodAtkiEi 
for  the  Advancement  at  f*f\min^sf.  in  December, 
1968.  'Within  two  weeks,  an  oflhdal  of  the 
National    Plant    Food   IiMUtute.    the   Amer- 


ican fertiliser  trade  aasoclciUon.  had  sent  out 
letters  to  aoU  experts  at  a  number  at  ma>or 
tinlvecBlties  warning  them  about  my  p<^>er. 
Tills  attitude  Is  understandable,  g^  /en  the 
Institute's  vested  Interest  in  increasUig  the 
sale  of  fertilizer — a  two-bUllon-dollar  indus- 
try m  the  United  States  Bven  within  the 
scientific  community  itself,  "objectivity"  is  a 
difficult — perhaps  an  illusory — goal  After  all 
we  in  the  scienUfic  community  are  all  humar. 
beings  ai  well  as  scientists.  Like  every- 
one else,  we  develc^  a  set  of  personal  values 
that  reflect,  anting  other  thln^  our  rela- 
tions to  major  segments  of  society  and  our 
vested  interest  in  the  significance  and  va- 
lidity of  our  own  work.  The  way  scientists  get 
at  the  truth  is  not  so  much  by  avoiding  mis- 
takes or  personal  bias  as  by  displaying  them 
in  public,  where  they  can  be  cc^rerted  in 
any  event.  It  Is  not  surprising  that.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  fenuizer  trade  as- 
sociatlon.  sonae  Individual  university  scien- 
tists should  have  been  Irritated  by  otaeerva- 
Uons  regard' ng  the  hazards  of  fertilizers  to 
water  quality,  for  the  farmers  who  i»ow  use 
great  amounts  of  nitrogen  lertUlaer  do  so  on 
the  advice  of  agrtcultural  scientists — men 
who  have  devoted  their  llvee  to  Improving 
the  farmers'  crc^  yield  and  their  economic 
well-being.  Indeed,  the  enoruKnis  economic 
value  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  to  the  farmer*  of 
the  United  States  Is  a  tribute  to  the  personal 
devotion  and  oompeteDoe  of  agricultural  sci- 
entists. What  is  at  fault  In  this  sItuatloD  is 
not  the  agricultural  oon^equenoes  of  Inten- 
sive nitrogen  fertilization  for  farm  yields 
but  Its  ecological  consequences  for  water 
supplies,  and  until  very  reoenUy — when  the 
controversy  over  pesticides,  fertilizers,  and 
other  agrtcultural  chenUcals  led  to  a  change 
in  outlook — this  broader  context  was  con- 
sidered to  lie  outside  the  scope  of  agricul- 
tural science. 

Aside  from  open  discussion,   the  sdentlfic 
community   has   another  procedure  for   get- 
ting at  the  truth — the  aocumulaUon  of  more 
data.  Accordingly,  sotne  of  us  at  the  Wash- 
ington University  Center  for  the  Biology  of 
Natural    Systems  decided   to  study   the   De- 
catur   situation    In   detail.    Excellent    infor- 
mation about  the  nitrate  levels  of  the  San- 
gamon aiver  was  already  available  from  the 
Illinois   State   Water   Surrey,    and   data    re- 
garding   fertilizer    use    were    also    at    hand 
Though   the  imraUel   between   the  two  sets 
of    data    was    evident,    such    results    would 
oontlnue  to  be  opm  to  criticism  as  long  as 
there  was  no  Information  that  literally  traced 
the  movement  oi  fertilizer  nitrogen  from  the 
point  of  triplication  In  the  sou  to  the  rtver 
Itself.   What   was   needed    was  acxat  way   to 
distinguish  between  the  nitrate  tn  the  river 
which   originated   In  artificial   fertilizer  and 
the  nitrate  which  originated  from  the  break- 
down ot  humus  or  other  organic  materials 
At  this  point,  I  recalled  an  obaervatlon  made 
in  my  laboratory  some  twenty  years  earlier 
when    we    were    ualng   a   heavy    (non-radio- 
active)   Isotope    of    nltrG(ea    to    tr*ee    the 
synthesis  of  viruses  In  plants  In  la&ture.  the 
nitrogen  atotn  exists  in  two  forms,  -which  tjre 
chemically  Identical  aikd  differ  oaHj  tn  their 
atomic  weights.  One  of   ttiem.   Nitrogen   14 
(that  is.  nitrogen  with  a  weight  ot  fourteexi 
atomic  unite),  makes  up  about  99 £  per  cent 
of    all    natural    nitrogen;    the    olher    form.. 
Nitrogen  15  (that  la,  nitrogen  with  a  weight 
of  fifteen  atomic  units ) .  makes  up  the  re- 
mainder. The  ratio  between  the  prevalence 
of  the  two  forms  of  nitrogen  can  be  deter- 
mined with  remarkable  prvrtainr  by  an  elec- 
tKODlc    Instrument,   the   maas   ^wctrooaeter 
Frocn  maas-apeetxocneter  meMurementa,  we 
DOW  soon  learned  thmX  wheveMS  tb»  artUldal 
fertlllBcrs  naed  tn  nilnoto  all  bad  Bttrogen- 
tsotope  ratios  approximately  the  asime  as  that 
found  In  the  air  (a  natural  nonewqaence  of 
the  fact  that  they  w«r«  made,  chanlcaUy, 
from  air  nltrogeti) ,  natural  nitrogen  In  boU, 
mantire,   and   sewage   was   cmeUVratoiy  en- 
riched   In    Nltrosen    IS.    This    meant    that 
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meaaurenMnta  of  tbe  t*otope  ratio  In  nltrmte 
taken  from  tbe  Sangmmon  River  or  from  aoU- 
dralnage  w«t«r  might  show  whetber  tb« 
nltrmte  waa  derlTed  from  artificial  fertilizer 
or  from  oceanic  matter  in  aotl,  manur*.  or 
sewage. 

We  decided  to  make  such  measurements. 
Fortunately,  a  Center  associate,  Dr.  John  W. 
Ooers.  had  been  brought  up  in  Illinois  and 
knew  the  Decatur  area  and  some  of  Its  people 
well  He  obtained  the  cooperation  of  a  group 
of  farmers  whose  land  lay  in  the  Sangamon 
River  watershed  near  the  town  of  Cerro 
Oordo  All  the  land  in  the  area  Is  artificially 
drained  by  a  system  of  tile  pipes  that  He 
three  or  four  feet  beneath  the  surface. 
Tramping  about  the  fields  with  hla  farmer 
friends.  Dr.  Ooers  located  the  outlet  points 
of  various  drainage  tiles  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  collect  samples  of  the  water  that 
flowed  from  them.  These  samples  were 
brought  back  to  the  laboratory  and  measured 
for  nitrate  content,  and  the  nitrogen  was 
anal3rzed  with  respect  to  the  ratio  between 
Nitrogen  16  and  Nitrogen  14.  It  was  found 
that  those  drains  yielding  high  nitrate  levels 
were  low  in  Nitrogen  15  content,  and  those 
yielding  low  levels  were  high  in  it.  This 
meant  that  whatever  source  was  responsible 
for  high  nitrate  levels  In  soil -drainage  water 
must  have  Itself  been  relatively  low  In  Nitro- 
gen 15  content.  The  only  possible  nitrogen 
source  wttb  that  characteristic  was  artificial 
nitrogen  fertilizer  More  detailed  studies  con- 
firmed this  conclusion,  and  showed  as  well 
that  a  minimum  of  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
nitrate  in  Lake  Decatur  is  derived  from 
fertilizer  used  on  the  adjacent  farms  There 
Is  now  little  doubt  that  the  nitrate  problem 
In  l.&ke  Decatur  arises  from  the  Intensive  use 
of  artificial  nitrogen  fertilizer  on  the  neigh- 
boring farms. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  university  is 
not  an  jigricultural  institution— that,  in- 
deed, like  most  of  the  nation's  independent 
unlveraltiee.  it  has  long  been  gxilded  by  the 
precept  that  its  mission  Is  the  propagation 
of  "pure"  knowledge  Tlils  has  been  particu- 
larly true  in  the  science  departments,  where 
the  goal  Is  the  pursuit  of  'basic"  science— 
the  fundamental  properties  of  na.ture.  In 
practice,  especially  Ln  biology,  this  has  meant 
in  recent  years  that  research  has  been  con- 
cerned laxgely  with  the  finer  details  of  chem- 
ical and  physical  progresses  in  Uvlxig  things. 
Usually,  such  events  cannot  be  studied  in 
whole  living  systems,  where  tiiey  are  so  nu- 
merous and  so  elaborately  Interconnected 
that  the  nature  of  any  single  process  Ls  ob- 
scured by  the  effects  of  others  Instead,  re- 
search tends  to  be  concentrated  on  test-tube 
systems  of  reactive  molecules  Isolated  from 
living  things  This  kind  of  research,  "molec- 
ular biology."  has  become  almost  synonymous 
with  "pure"  bicrfogy.  Some  of  us  have  been 
concerned  because  such  an  approach  is  in- 
applicable to  the  actual  biological  processes 
that  occur  in  nature — for  example,  in  nii- 
nols  soil — where  the  system's  intrinsic  com- 
plexity must  t>e  understood  rather  than 
avoided  by  artificial  Isolation  of  its  parts  In 
the  laboratory.  Indeed,  a  general  controversy 
has  now  arisen  In  the  United  States  scien- 
tific community — a  controversy  reflecting  to 
some  degree  the  demand  by  many  of  our 
students  for  srtudles  that  are  relevant  to  the 
real  problems  of  the  world.  The  controversy 
centers  on  the  question  of  whether  "baalc" 
science  ought  to  be  purstied  for  its  own  sake 
or  whether  equally  baalc  research  can  be 
done  in  the  complex  arena  ot  nature  as  it 
exists  outside  the  laboratory.  One  of  my  uni- 
versity ooUaaguea,  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Kohl,  Is  an 
expert  and  gifted  researober  into  the  elec- 
tronic procewes  that  couple  the  drtvlng  force 
of  solar  energy  to  the  chemical  ohanges  that 
are  the  ultimate  conaequences  of  photosyn- 
thesis In  plants.  Dr.  Kohl  U  concerned  with 
more  than  electrons.  howsTer,  and  has  an 
equally  strong  Interest  Ln  tbe  environmental 
crisis  and  Its  consequences  for  human  wet- 


fare.  He  therefore  expressed  an  Interest  in 
taking  i>art  In  our  study  of  the  Isotope  anal- 
yaU  of  the  fate  of  fertiliser  nitrogen  In  Illi- 
nois. Indeed,  he  Is  responsible  for  much  at 
the  recent  success  of  the  study,  not  only  In 
the  laboratory  but  In  the  equally  important 
arena  of  ordinary  hiunan  relations  with  Illi- 
nois farmers.  It  Is  disturbing  but  illuminat- 
ing to  record  that  Dr.  Kohl's  decision  to  un- 
dertake this  work  was  made  over  the  strong 
objection  of  most  of  his  departmental  col- 
leagues, who  were  convinced  that  such  work 
was  an  uciaccoptable  dnerslon  from  the  de- 
partment's devotion  to  "pure"  research. 

Since  then,  much  of  the  controversy  has 
faded  away,  for  it  has  become  increasingly 
evident — not  only  to  the  Decatur  health  offi- 
cials but  also  to  farmers,  agronomists,  and 
"pure"  blologlBts — that  the  fertilizer  prob- 
lem Is  serious  and  Is  of  far-ranging  sclentiflc 
and  socla;  significance.  This  was  apparent 
when  we  reported  the  results  of  our  Isotope 
studies  at  an  unusual  kind  of  scientific  semi- 
nar, held  one  evening  in  the  fall  of  1970  In 
the  Cerro  Qordo  high  school  with  local  farm- 
ers, local  health-department  officials,  and 
agronomists  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 
We  presented  our  results,  explained  our  In- 
terpretation of  them,  and  re{>orted  our  con- 
clusion that  the  high  nitrate  levels  in  the 
Decatur  water  supply  were  due  largely  to  the 
intensive  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  by  the 
surrounding  forms.  The  discussion  went  on 
for  hours.  Following  a  lively  Interchange  with 
the  agronomists,  there  was  general  agreement 
that  the  data  were  meaningful  One  agrono- 
mist reported  that  agricultural  agents  were 
already  advising  local  farmers  to  start  think- 
ing about  the  poesibiUty  of  using  less  nitro- 
gen fertilizer  (Some  months  later,  that  same 
man  Samuel  R.  Aldrlch,  who  is  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  agricultural  experts,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  niinoU  Pollution  Control 
Board,  where  he  proposed  a  measure  un- 
precedented In  United  States  agriculture: 
state  regulations  to  govern  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer )  The  respKinse  of  the  farmers  that 
evening  was  especially  rewarding  Prom  their 
own  scientific  Insights,  they  advanced  use- 
ful suggestions  for  the  further  development 
of  our  research  Indeed,  several  farmers  have 
since  offered  the  use  of  their  land  for  exper- 
imental s'-udles  to  determine  the  effects  of 
reduced  fertilizer  levels  on  the  nitrogen  out- 
put of  drainage  tiles.  Prom  that  discussion  In 
the  high  school  at  Cerro  Oordo,  it  was  evident 
that  the  farmers,  who  had  the  most  to  lose 
from  any  reduction  of  nitrogen  use,  were  as 
deeply  cor.cerned  as  the  health  officials  about 
the  hazard  to  the  Decatur  water  supply.  They 
made  it  clear  that  they  were  prepared  to 
consider  any  suggestions  that  might  resolve 
the  conflict  between  Decatur's  need  for 
healthful  water  and  their  own  need  to  make 
a  living 

Since  then,  our  work  has  continued  at  a 
much  more  rapid  pace.  We  have  assembled  a 
team  of  tlologlsts,  chemists,  geologists,  soil 
scientists.  blochemisU,  anthropologists,  and 
economists  to  work  out  the  broad  range  of 
problems  that  must  be  considered.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  are  studying  the  Incidence  of 
methemoglobinemia  In  the  area.  In  order  to 
evaluate  ".he  potential  cost.  In  health,  of 
elevated  nitrate  levels.  At  the  same  time,  de- 
tailed studies  have  been  started  to  work  out 
the  consequences  for  the  farmer  of  any  pro- 
posed reduction  In  nitrogen -fertilizer  use. 
Aside  from  our  own  group,  other  researchers 
have  been  working  in  the  area,  and  one  of 
these  men.  Dr.  Abraham  Oelperin,  of  the 
University  of  IlUnola,  recently  reported  the 
results  of  a  ten-year  study  of  Infant  death 
rates  in  various  Illinois  counties.  He  reported 
that  In  five  counties  the  death  rate  from 
asphyxiation  for  all  babies  bom  during  the 
n>onths  when  nitrate  levels  were  high  (April, 
May,  and  June)  was  4.8  per  thousand.  For  tbe 
months  when  nitrate  levels  were  low  (Au- 
gtist,  September,  and  October) ,  tbe  rate  for 
boy  bahlea  was  4.S  pvr  thousand,  while  tbe 
rate  for  girls  was  only  2.9  per  thousand.  Dr. 


Oelperin  concluded,  '"nie  evidence  Indicated 
that  high  levels  of  nitrate  In  the  water,  as 
found  in  these  counties,  may  Increase  tbe 
infant  mortality  rate  among  female  babies." 
This  may  be  the  first  evidenoe  of  the  cost  in 
human  health  of  the  intensive  use  of  nitro- 
gen fertilizer. 

What  we  learn  in  the  cornfields  around  De- 
catur will  be  applicable  else'where.  In  central 
California,  intensive  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
Is  suspected  of  causing  sharp  Increases  In 
nitrate  levels  In  wells  that  yield  the  water 
svipply  for  many  towns  A  similar  problem 
has  appeared  In  Israel  and  in  Oermany.  All 
this  reflects  the  unexi>ected  result  of  an  Im- 
pjrtiint  technological  advance  thai  was  per- 
mitted to  Intrude  significantly  on  the  envi- 
ronment before  we  were  aware  that.  In  Im- 
proving agriculture  it  would  harm  human 
health. 

Environmental  deterioration  Is  caused  by 
human  action  and  has  painful  effects  on  the 
h'.iman  condition.  The  environmental  crisis  Is 
therefore  not  only  an  ecological  problem  but 
also  a  social  one  To  the  intrinsic  complexity 
of  the  ecosphere  this  circumstance  adds  the 
further  complications  of  human  activities 
The  number  of  people  supported  by  the 
earth's  natural  system;  the  sciences  that  tell 
us  what  we  know  about  nature,  the  tech- 
nology that  converts  this  knowledge  into 
practical  action:  the  reeviltant  Industrial  and 
agricultural  production  that  extracts  new 
wealth  from  the  earth's  skin;  the  economic 
systems  that  govern  the  distribution  and 
usee  of  wealth;  the  social,  cultural,  and  po- 
litical proceesee  that  shape  all  the  rest — ^ 
where  In  this  welter  of  circumstances  can 
we  find  the  human  activities  that  have  been 
most  slgnlflcant  In  causing  the  environmen- 
tal crisis''  Those  who  are  concerned  with 
"overpopulation"  often  confront  us  with  fig- 
ures on  the  galloping  progresslan  of  the 
number  of  human  beings  who  inhabit  the 
earth:  five  million  In  prehistoric  -.Imes.  two 
hundred  and  flfty  million  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  five  hundred  million  in  1650.  one 
billion  in  1860,  three  and  a  half  billion  at 
present,  and  some  six  billion  projected  for 
2000.  It  must  al.to  be  taken  into  account  that 
there  has  t>een  a  similarly  rapid  growth  In 
the  number,  variety,  and  usefulness  of  ms- 
chlnes.  buildings,  conveyances,  and  cooking 
utensils;  In  the  number,  variety,  and  intel- 
lectual richness  of  literary  works,  paintings, 
musical  compositions,  and  scientific  articles 
The  earth  baa  experienced  not  only  a  "popu- 
lation explosion"  but  also  a  "civilization  ex- 
plosion"— the  new  knowledge  of  nature  gene- 
rated by  science,  the  power  of  technology 
to  guide  natural  forces,  the  huge  increase  in 
material  wealth,  the  rich  elaborat'.on  of  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  social,  and  political  proc- 
esses In  arbitrarily  singling  out  from  among 
all  these  human  activities  only  one — sci- 
ence— my  Intention  Is  not  to  slight  such 
other  Important  Influences  on  man's  attitude 
toward  the  world  in  which  he  lives  as  paint- 
ing, music,  and  poetry,  or  to  deny  their 
power,  but  only  to  provide  a  sharper  focus 
on  the  material  t>a8e  of  human  life  on  the 
earth.  Science  is,  after  all,  the  means  by 
which  human  beings  learn  the  nature  of 
the  world  in  which  they  live  Particularly  in 
relation  to  the  eooephere,  much  of  what  we 
do  Is  now  guided,  consciously,  by  what  sci- 
ence tells  us  (or  what  we  think  it  tells  us) 
about  nature. 

Immediately  dependent  on  science — 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  bow  nature 
operates — Is  technology,  which  generates 
practical  means  of  using  scientific  knowl- 
edge for  useful  ends.  In  the  past,  technol- 
ogy was  often  developed  by  trial  and  error, 
rather  than  directly  from  organised  scien- 
tific knowledge,  but  In  modem  times  nearly 
all  technological  advances  have  been  oon- 
acloualy  guided  by  science.  In  turn — and, 
again,  especially  In  modem  times — Industrial 
and  agricultural  productloB  are  dependent 
on  technology.  And  In  aU  modem  aooletiee 
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production  Is  closely  linked  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  economic  systems  tliat  govern 
the  distribution  and  exchange  of  the  forms 
of  -wealth  people  require  (To  be  sure,  the 
connection  between  science  and  technology, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  economic  system, 
on  the  other,  is  a  two-'* ay  affair  While  eco- 
nomic activity  depends  on  productive  proc- 
esses generated  by  science  and  technology. 
the  reverse  Is  also  true  The  economic  sys- 
tem— and  the  political  ide>iU>gy  It  expresses — 
imposes  Important  ci)n.«tralnts  on  the  de- 
velopment of  science  and  technology.  One  of 
theee  Is  simply  money,  which  is  provided  by 
government  agencies,  private  foundations, 
or  business  enterprl.'ses  to  .support  research 
and  development  Tliose  who  provide  this 
support  can.  and  do.  influence  the  course 
of  science  and  technology  simply  by  choos- 
ing the  area.s  they  favor  Science  and  tech- 
aology  are  thus  subject  to  considerable  so- 
etal  direction  i 

Let  us  consider  the  effects  of  extracting 
wealth  from  the  eooeystem.  which,  to- 
gether with  the  earth'.'s  mineral  resource* 
IB  the  source  of  all  the  pof>d«  produc<»d  b>' 
human  labor  As  wen.Uh  lncre<ise6  so  doe^ 
the  number  of  people  It  supports — for  thert- 
Is  oonstdenvble  evidence  that  increased 
wealth  reduces  monallly.  which  (if  the 
birth  rate  does  not  Rlsfj  decline)  leads  to  an 
increase  in  population  .Since  human  belng.'^ 
are  self -propagated,  there  is  a  built-in  tend- 
ency for  the  population  to  grow  as  long 
as  BUlBclent  wealth  is  available  to  support 
the  newly  added  people  In  turn,  the  In- 
cretislng  numbers  of  people  tend  to  lnt«nslfy 
all  tlie  activities  that  depend  on  people — 
science,  technology,  producuon,  aiul  the  cre- 
ation of  wealth.  It  Le  sometimes  supposed 
that  thl.s  self-aooeleratlnK  Interaction  be- 
tween the  increase  In  wMLltb  and  the  In- 
crease in  technc: logical  competence  Is  bfnukd 
to  set  off  an  explosive  "population  lX)mb'  un- 
IpKS  deliberate  steps  are  taken  to  control  the 
birth  rate  ActuaUy,  there  is  strtmg  evidenoe 
that  the  process  lt«elf  sets  up  a  counter- 
force  which  slows  population  growth  con- 
siderably TTils  proceRs  known  as  Die  'demo- 
graphic transition"  has  i-ocurred  In  mort  of 
the  Industrialized  nations  of  the  world  At 
first.  In  the  eftrly  stages  of  the  eijrhteenth- 
oentury  airrlcuUural  and  Industrial  revolu- 
tion. Increasing  wealth  reduced  mortality,  so 
that — •with  birth  rates  unchanged— popula- 
tions grew  nip4dly  Later,  with  a  further  Im- 
provement In  llvtn<r  stRndards.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  birth  rate*  declined  and  pop- 
ulation growth  slowed  down  TTie  reasons  for 
this  change  are  not  biological  but  social 
Bspeclally  Important  Is  the  changing  role 
of  children  When  llvlnjt  standards  were  rel- 
atively low  for  example,  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  tndnntrlal  revolution — the  labor  of 
children  was  essential  to  the  family's  sur- 
vival. Later,  with  Improved  living  standards, 
adult  labcr  became  sufficient  to  maintain 
fanvlly  Income;  compulsory  schools  were  es- 
tablished, and  the  children,  instead  of  be- 
ing economic  assets,  became  economic  lia- 
bilities. At  the  same  time  as  social  services 
Improved,  parents  were  less  likely  to  de- 
pend on  children  as  a  form  of  old-age  In- 
surance The  natural  result  was  a  reduced 
birth  rate,  which  occ.irred  even  without  the 
benefit  of  modern  methods  of  contraception 
Thus,  although  population  growth  is  an  In- 
herent feature  of  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  productive  acUvltles,  it  tends  to  be 
limited  by  the  same  force  that  stimulates 
It — the  accumulation  of  aoclal  wealth  and 
resources. 

A  kind  of  self-propapatlng  tendency  can 
also  be  recogiilzrd  within  the  areas  of  scleuce 
and  technology,  which  represent  an  accumu- 
lating, evolving  assemblage  of  facts.  Ideas, 
aiul  attitudes  that  are  perpetuated  by  being 
recorded  The  body  of  sclentiflc  literature  and 
the  practical  lasting  evidence  of  technologi- 
cal achievements  became  starting  points  for 
further  advances    Iii  this  sense,  science  and 


technology,  like  the  populatloo,  are  self-gen- 
erating and .  at  leaat  for  tbe  present,  are  grow- 
ing at  an  e\'er- increasing  rate.  The  scientific 
'  i:.Iormatlon  explosion"  la  exempUfied  in  the 
growth  cin^e  of  aclentlflc  papers;  the  num- 
t>er  Is  doubling  every  fifteen  years.  TechiKJl- 
ogy  ai  exemplified  by  the  proliferation  of 
new  instruments  and  techniques  generated 
by  a  germinal  invention  (for  example,  the 
transistor),  also  grows  at  an  accelerating 
rate  Thus,  science  and  technolopj"  tend  Vo 
penerate  their  owi.  prowih  a.s  long  as  the  so- 
cial factors  on  which  they  depend  permit. 

Self-^eiicraled  groath  u  chariictensilc  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  production  as 
well  Particularly  in  modern  Uidustrial  sy&- 
t<-ms.  production  leads  to  the  accumuiauon 
of  capUal  goods  and  financial  resources,  and 
therefore  to  the  further  expansion  of  pro- 
duction and  of  Its  wealth-creating  capacity. 
AU  modern  economic  Bystem.s  are  designed 
to  grow  by  means  of  Bu<:^  self-generated  ex- 
p!\nslon.  Clearly,  these  sectors  of  the  system 
constitute  another  self -driven  force  that  lends 
to  expand  the  size  of  the  over-all  cycle  of  pn>- 
ductloi.  and  human  activity  on  the  earth. 

All  these  exfiiindlng  activities  in  the  cycle 
of  mun  in  nature  Hje  dependent  on  the  only 
part  of  the  o^•er-a^  system  that  Is  not  creat- 
ed by  human  effort  ITie  ecoephere  existed 
before  human  helntrs  did  on  the  earth;  lus 
fnml«n>ental  proi)ertles  were  established  long 
before  the  appearance  of  man.  And.  In  con- 
trast to  the  human  sectors  of  the  system,  this 
natural  Be^ment  Is  intrinsically  liu»pable  of 
contlntied  growth  or  expansion  The  eco- 
sphere and  lt.s  mineral  resources  are  fixed  in 
mnsp  The  solar  radiation  that  drives  the  dy- 
namic events  in  the  eoosphere  Is,  on  the  time 
scale  of  human  life  fixed  In  amount  (It  Is 
p^raduallv  declining  with  tbe  extinction  of 
the  ."oin  over  a  period  of  many  bUUou  years.) 
Moreover,  the  ecoophere  Is  governed  by  cycli- 
cal processes  that  must  operate  in  a  state  of 
balance  It  is  a  fundamental  fact  of  nature 
then,  that  the  base  of  human  existence  rep- 
resented bv  the  ocosphere  and  its  mineral 
resources  is  limited  In  its  size  and  its  rate  of 
activity  One  can  argue  abo\it  whether  tbe 
ecosphere  has  ever  operated  either  in  Its  pre- 
human, natural  condition  or  In  Its  present 
one.  near  Its  intrinsic  limit,  but  that  there 
18  some  limit— that  the  system's  operation 
does  not  permit  Indefinitely  continued 
growth — is  undeniable. 

Kept  in  proper  balance,  the  earth's  eco- 
lo|rtcal  cvcle  la  self-renewable,  at  least  over 
the  time  scale  involved  In  human  hUtory. 
On  this  time  scale,  it  can  operate  and  sup- 
port some  number  of  human  beings  as  one 
of  its  constituents  more  or  less  liideflnltely. 
However,  mineral  resources  that  are  used  can 
move  In  only  o«»e  direction — downward  In 
amount.  Unlike  the  other  oonsUtiiente  of 
the  eooephere,  mineral  resouroes  are  non- 
renewable. Fossil  fuels,  such  as  coal,  oil.  and 
nattiral  gas.  were  deposited  in  the  earth 
during  a  special  period  of  ita  evolution,  which 
has  not  been  repeated  since  (except  for  tbe 
How  accumulation  of  very  slight  modern 
fuel  deposits,  such  as  peat ) .  Once  fossil  fuels 
are  used,  the  solar  energy  trapped  within 
them  mlllloos  of  years  ago  is  dissipated  and 
loet  irrevocably  The  earth's  store  of  metals 
was  also  laid  down  by  not -to-be-repeated  ge- 
ological events,  and  this  Is  aUo  non -renew- 
able. Of  course,  since  matter  is  never  de- 
stroyed, metals  taken  from  tbe  earth's  ores 
remain  on  the  earth  after  use  and,  in  theory. 
could  be  used  again.  However,  when  Iron, 
for  example,  is  taken  from  the  earth  aa  a 
conoentrated  ore  and  is  converted  mto  prod- 
ucts that  are  later  scattered,  as  rust,  aoroes 
the  face  at  the  globe,  what  Is  loet.  irrevocably, 
is  energy.  Whenever  any  material  is  scattered 
from  a  concentrated  origin  and  mingles  with 
other  substances,  there  Is  an  irusrease  In  the 
property  known  as  entropy,  which  Involves 
a  loss  in  available  energy.  This  U  perhaps 
more  easily  seen  In  reverse — as  the  fact  that 
the  gathering  together  of  scattered  material 


into  an  ordered  arrangement  requires  the 
addition  of  %tiBrgy.  (Acyone  who  has  tried 
to  reassemble  a  Jigsaw  puzzle  from  Its  scat- 
tered parts  has  expeneac^d  Ur.is  law  of  na- 
ture.) Since  any  tise  of  a  metallic  resource 
inevitably  lnvol%-es  some  scattering  of  tbe 
material,  if  only  from  the  sffects  of  friction. 
the  availability  of  the  resource  declines  con- 
atantly  and  can  t)e  reversed  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  added  energy,  which  Is  Itself  a  lim- 
ited resourcs.  There  is  nothing  Ineviufble 
about  the  high  rate  at  which  most  metallic 
resources  are  now  scattered  after  use  and  so 
lost  to  reuse.  If  we  wished,  ■we  could  reco-ver 
nearly  all  the  copper  produced  from  ore  and 
built  into  products  and  use  It  again  whcu  the 
products  have  outlived  their  usefulness  All 
that  would  be  required  would  be  to  place 
suffidenUy  high  value  on  Uie  metal  "IT.  is  te 
exactly  what  has  been  done  •with  gold,  sliver, 
and  platinum — the  precious  metaU  As  a  re- 
sult, only  a  small  proportion  of  a!!  <.'.  the 
precious  metals  ever  mined  hae  been  lost  to 
reuse.  If  all  metals  were  valued  as  highly  as 
gold,  the  problem  of  mineral  depletion  would 
be  solved  for  a  very  long  time.  Depletion  of 
metal  Is  governed  not  so  much  by  the  amount 
of  metal  that  is  used  as  by  the  value  placed 
on  It.  which  determine  Its  degree  of  reuse 

We  come.  then,  to  a  fundamental  paradox 
cf  man's  life  on  the  earth;  that  human  dvU- 
IzaUou  involves  a  sequence  of  cycl.cally  in- 
terdependent processes  that  have  a  built- 
in  leiidency  to  grow,  except  one — the  natural. 
Irreplaceable,  absolutely  essential  rcrsonrces 
represented  by  the  earth's  ecosphere  A  c'ash 
between  the  propensity  of  the  man-depend- 
eut  sectors  of  the  cycle  to  grow  and  the  in- 
tractable limits  of  the  natural  sector  of  the 
cycle  is  inevitable.  Clearly,  If  human  activity 
on  the  earth — civilization — Is  to  survtve.  It 
niusi  accommodate  Itself  to  the  demands  of 
the  natural  sector,  the  ecosphere  The  pres- 
ent environmental  deterioration  Is  a  signal 
that  we  have  tailed  thus  far  to  achieve  this 
esseutiai  accomxnodatio.i.  So  much  Is  evi- 
dent from  what  we  now  know  about  envir- 
omental  pollution.  The  fouling  of  surface 
waters  is  the  result  of  our  overloading  of  the 
natural,  limited  cycle  of  the  aquatic  ecosys- 
tem either  directly,  by  the  dumplr.g  of  or- 
ganic matter.  In  the  form  of  se-a-age  and  in- 
d'asiriaJ  wattes,  or  Indirectly,  by  the  release 
of  algal  nutrients  produced  by  waste  treat- 
nient  or  leached  from  overfertUlzed  soil  The 
pollution  of  water  Is  a  signal  that  Its  lim- 
ited, natural  self-purifying  cycle  has  broken 
down  under  stress.  SlmUajiy.  air  pollution  Is 
a  signal  that  human  activities  have  over- 
loaded the  self-cleanalng  capacity  of  the 
wea'Jier  system — that  the  natural  winds, 
rain,  and  snow  are  no  longer  capable  of  clean- 
ing the  air  The  deterioration  of  the  soU  is 
a  fciguai  that  another  system  has  been  over- 
driven— that  organic  matter,  in  the  form  of 
food,  is  being  extracted  from  the  soil  at  a 
rate  thai  exceeds  the  rate  of  reb-ullding  of  the 
soil's  humus.  The  technical  expedient  of  at- 
ten;ipting  to  evade  this  problem  by  loading 
the  sou  with  Uiorgatac  fenillzer  Is  capable  of 
restoring  the  crop  yield,  but  at  the  expense 
of  Incxeaiiing  pollulioii.  All  three  ecosystems 
have  been  poliuted  by  nuui-made  synthetics 
such  as  pesticides,  detergents,  and  plastics, 
and  by  the  dissemination  of  materials  not 
naturally  part  of  the  eavlroEjncnt.  such  as 
lead  and  artificial  radioactive  substances; 
these  materials  cannot  be  accommodated  by 
the  seif-purifylng  abilities  of  the  natural 
systems,  and  therefore  accumiilaie  In  places 
harmful  to  the  ecosystems  and  to  man  And 
envlronntental  pollution  by  a  metal  such  as 
mercin-y — and  the  depletion  of  this  mineral 
reeouroe — is  a  consequence  orjy  of  o-ur  will- 
ingness to  "lose"  It  because  It  Is  IneufBclently 
valtiable  according  to  preeent  economic  cri- 
teria, to  be  reclaimed.  In  sum.  there  is  some- 
thing gravely  'wrong  with  the  ■way  man  uses 
the  natural  resources  avaUable  to  him  on  the 
earth. 
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(Prom  the  N«w  Yorker.  Oct.  2.   1971) 

A  Repobtmi  at  Labox:   Thi  Closino 

CaxTLM — Pamt    n 

Tnere  la  something  serlouBly  wrong  with 
the  way  bvun&n  belnga  have  occupied  thetr 
haWtftt,  the  etu-th.  The  fault  must  lie  not 
with  nature  but  with  man.  tot  no  one  ha» 
argued,  to  my  knowledge,  that  the  recent 
advent  or  poUutants  on  the  earth  U  the  re- 
sult of  some  natural  change.  Independent  of 
man.  Indeed,  the  few  remaining  areas  of  the 
world  that  are  relatively  untouched  by  the 
powerful  hand  of  man  are  to  that  degree 
free  of  smog,  foul  water,  and  deteriorating 
•oil.  One  explanation  that  Is  sometimes  of- 
fered la  that  man  la  a  'dirty"  animal— that, 
unlike  other  animala.  man  is  likely  to  ''foul 
hla  own  neat."  Somehow,  according  to  this 
view,  people  lack  other  animals'  Udy  nature, 
and  increasingly  foul  the  world  as  their  num- 
ber* increase.  This  explanation  L»  basically 
faulty,  for  In  a  natural  ecological  cycle  no 
waste  can  accumulate,  because  nothing  la 
wasted.  Thus,  a  living  thing  that  U  a  natural 
p«urt  of  an  ecosystem  cannot  by  Its  own  bio- 
logical actlvlUee  degrade  that  ecosystem.  It 
ta  alwaya  from  without  that  an  ecosystem 
Is  aubj«cted  to  streaa.  Human  beings,  as  ani- 
mals, art)  no  leas  tidy  than  other  living  or- 
ganisms. They  pollute  the  environment  only 
because  they  have  broken  out  of  the  cloeed 
network  at  the  environmental  cycle  in  which 
all  other  living  things  are  held.  As  long  as 
huQvan  beings  held  their  place  In  the  ter- 
restrial ecosystem — consuming  food  produced 
by  the  soil  and  oxygen  released  by  plants, 
returning  organic  wastes  to  the  soil  and  car- 
bon dioxide  to  the  plants — they  could  do  no 
senoua  ecological  harm.  However,  once  re- 
moved from  this  cycle — for  example,  to  a 
city — so  that  bodily  wastes  are  not  returned 
to  the  soil  but  released  Into  surface  water, 
the  human  population  Is  separated  from  the 
ecosystem  of  which  It  was  originally  a  part. 
Now  the  wastes  become  external  to  the  aquat- 
ic system  on  which  they  intrude,  overwhelm 
the  systems  self-adjustment,  and  pollute  It. 

Certain  human  activities-  for  example, 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  flshloK —directly 
exploit  the  pnxluctlvuy  of  a  particular  eco- 
system In  these  cases,  a  c<:>nstltuent  of  the 
ecosystem  that  has  »x)nomtc  value — an  agri- 
cultural crop,  timber,  or  fish — Is  withdrawn 
from  the  ecosystem.  This  represents  an  ex- 
ternal drain  that  must  l>e  carefully  adjusted 
to  natural  and  man-made  Inputs  to  the  eco- 
system If  collapse  la  to  be  avoided  A  heavy 
drain  may  drive  the  system  out  of  balance 
toward  collapse  Examples  include  the  de- 
structive erosion  of  agrtciiltural  or  forest 
lands  following  overlntenae  exploitation,  and 
the  incipient  extinction  of  whales  E^nvlron- 
mental  stress  may  also  arise  If  the  amount 
of  a  particular  csxnponent  of  the  ecosystem 
Is  deliberately  augmented  from  without, 
wlieither  by  the  disposal  of  human  waste,  as 
In  the  dumping  of  sewage  Into  surface 
waters,  or  In  an  effort  to  accelerate  the  sys- 
tem's rate  of  turnover  and  thereby  increase 
the  yield  of  an  extractable  good,  as  In  the 
use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  In  agrloulture. 
Finally,  since  human  beings  are  uniquely 
capable  of  producing  materials  not  found  In 
nature,  environmental  degradation  may  be 
due  to  the  Intrusion  Into  an  ecosystem  of  a 
substance  wholly  foreign  to  It  Perhap»  the 
simplest  example  Is  a  synthetic  such  as 
plastic,  which,  unlike  natural  materials,  is 
not  degradable  by  biological  decay,  and 
therefore  persists  as  rubbish  or  Is  bvimed — ■ 
In  either  case  causing  pollution  In  the  same 
way,  a  toxic  substance  such  as  DDT  or  lead, 
which  does  not  play  any  natural  role  in  the 
chemistry  of  life  and  interferes  with  the 
actions  of  substances  that  do.  Is  bound  to 
cause  ecological  damage  wherever  It  Is  suf- 
flclenUy  concentrated  In  geneml.  any  pro- 
diiotlve  activity  that  Introduces  substances 
foreign  to  the  natural  environment  runs  a 
considerable  risk  of  polluting  It  It  becomes 
necessary,  then,  to  discover  why  human  ac- 


tlvlttea  generate  envtrorunental  impacts — 
th*t  IS.  external  Intrusloos  into  the  eoosys- 
teoi  wnich  tend  to  dlmlnlsti  Its  natural  ca- 
pacity for  aeU-adjustment. 

As  a  flrsc  step,  'we  mlgbt  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  pollution  problem  In  a  highly 
Industrialised  country  like  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately,  despite  the  national 
proclivity  for  collecting  and  storing  In  the 
memories  3f  the  ubiquitous  ocmputers  all 
sorts  of  statlsucs.  from  an  Individual's  tax 
returns  to  the  record  of  his  attendance  at 
political  rallies.  hlstortoaJ  data  on  pollution 
leveU  are  very  spotty.  However,  a  rather 
striking  picture  emerges  from  the  data  that 
are  available:  most  pollution  problems  made 
their  flrst  appearance,  or  became  very  much 
wtjrse.  In  the  years  following  the  Second 
World  War 

A  good  example  of  this  trend  Is  provided 
by  phosphate,  an  Important  pollutant  of  sur- 
face waters.  In  the  thirty-year  period  from 
1910  to  1940.  the  annual  phosphate  output 
from  municipal  sewage  more  than  doubled, 
from  about  seventeen  million  f)ounda  (calcu- 
lated as  phosphorus)  to  about  forty  million 
poiuidfl.  However,  In  the  next  thirty-year  pe- 
riod, from  1»40  to  1970.  It  increased  more 
than  sevenfold,  to  about  three  hundred  mil- 
lion pounds  a  year.  Since  1946.  there  have 
been  these  other  significant  Increases  In  an- 
nual pollutant  outputs:  nitrogen  oxides 
( whkh  are  released  from  autonvoblle  ex- 
haiLst.  and  which  trigger  the  formation  of 
smog  p ,  630  per  cent,  tetraethyl  lead  (from 
gasoline).  415  per  cent;  mercury  (from 
clUorlnealkall  factories).  a,l(X)  per  cent;  sj-n- 
thetlc  pesticides  (between  1960  and  1967 
only).  270  per  cent;  Inorganic  lUtrogen  fer- 
tilizer (some  of  which  leaches  into  surface 
water).  789  per  cent.  non-returi>Able  beer 
t>ottle8.  595  pfT  cent.  Many  pollutants  were 
total. y  absent  before  the  Second  World  War, 
having  made  their  environmental  debuts 
during  or  Ju-st  following  the  war  years, 
photochenr-lcal  smog  first  became  a  matter 
of  public  concern  m  Los  Angeles  in  1942  and 
1943;  man-made  radioactive  elements  were 
first  produced  la  significant  quantity  In  the 
wartime  atomic-bomb  project.  DDT  was 
widely  used  for  the  first  time  In  1944;  syn- 
thetic detergents  began  to  displace  soap  In 
the  nlneteen-fortles.  plastics  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  rubbish  problem  only  after 
the  war. 

These  striking  cliaiiges  In  the  pace  of  en- 
vironmental deterioration  provide  an  Impor- 
tant clue  to  the  origin  of  the  pollution 
problem.  The  last  fifty  years  have  seen  a 
sweeping  revolution  In  science,  which  has 
generated  powerful  changes  In  technology 
and  m  the  application  of  technology  to  In- 
dustry. Bgrlculfare.  tran.sportatlon.  and  com- 
munication The  Second  World  War  marked 
the  turning  point  The  twenty-five  years 
preceding  vhe  war  were  the  main  period  of  the 
nK)dern  sc.entlftc  revolution  In  basic  science, 
especially  In  physics  and  chemistry,  upon 
which  so  much  of  the  new  productive  tech- 
nology Ls  based  In  the  period  of  the  war  it- 
self, under  the  pressure  of  nulltary  demands, 
much  of  -.he  new  scientific  knowledge  was 
rapidly  converted  Into  new  technologies  and 
productive  enterprises  Since  the  war,  the 
new  lechix>logies  have  rapldlv  transformed 
the  nature  of  Industrial  and  agricultural 
production. 

The  derelopment  of  postwar  technology 
had  Its  origins  In  the  basic  nature  of  the 
prewar  scientific  revolution  In  the  nlneteen- 
twenlies,  physics  broke  away  from  the  Ideas 
that  had  dominated  the  field  since  Newton's 
time  Spurred  by  discoveries  about  the  prop- 
erties of  atoms  a  wholly  new  conception  of 
the  nature  of  matter  was  formulated  Ex- 
f>erlment  and  theory  advanced  until  phys- 
icists gained  a  remarkably  effective  under- 
standing of  the  properties  of  subatomic 
particles  and  of  the  ways  In  which  they  inter- 
act to  generate  the  properties  of  the  atom. 
This  new  knowledge  produced  powerful  tech- 


niques for  smashing  the  heretofore  Inde- 
structible atom,  driving  out  of  Its  nucleus 
extremely  energetic  particles.  ArtJlclal  ra- 
dioactivity was  discovered  By  the  late  nine- 
teen-thlrtlee.  It  had  become  clear,  on  theo- 
retical grounds,  that  vast  quantities  of  ener- 
gy could  be  released  from  the  atomic  nucleus. 
During  the  Secx^nd  World  War.  thu  theory 
w»8  converted  Into  practice,  glvli^  rise  to 
nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  reactors — and 
to  the  haeards  of  artificial  radioactivity.  In- 
cluding the  potential  for  catastrophic  war. 
The  new  physical  theories  also  helped  to  ex- 
plain the  behavior  of  electrons,  especially  In 
solids — knowledge  that  led.  In  the  post-war 
years.  U)  the  Invention  of  the  transistor  and 
the  proliferation  of  solid-state  electronic 
components  This  provided  the  technological 
base  for  the  modern  computer,  no:  to  8[>eak 
of  the  transistor  radio. 

Chemistry,  too,  had  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress In  the  prewar  period.  Particularly  sig- 
nificant for  later  alterations  In  the  environ- 
ment were  advances  In  the  chemistry  of  or- 
ganic compounds  These  substances  were 
first  discovered  by  eighteenth-century  chem- 
ists In  the  Juices  of  living  things.  Orad- 
ually.  chemists  learned  the  molecular  com- 
position of  some  of  the  simpler  varieties  of 
these  natural  organic  substances  and  devel- 
oped a  powerful  desire  to  Imitate  nature — to 
synthesize  organic  substances  in  the  labo- 
ratory The  first  man-mtwle  organic  sub- 
stance, urea,  was  synthesized  in  1S28  Prom 
this  simple  beginning  (urea  contains  only 
one  carbon  atom ) ,  chemists  learned  how  to 
make  laboratory  replicas  of  increasingly 
complex  natural  products 

Once  techniques  for  putting  organic  mol- 
ecules together  were  worked  out.  an  enor- 
mous variety  of  substances  could  be  made 
For  example,  although  the  molecules  classed 
as  sugars  contain  only  three  types  of 
atoms — carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen^-and 
these  three  can  be  related  to  eacl.  other  In 
only  a  few  different  ways,  there  are  sixteen 
different  molecular  arrangements  for  Just 
those  sugars  which  contain  six  carbon  atoms, 
(One  of  these  arrangements  produces  the 
familiar  glucose.)  The  number  of  different 
kinds  of  organic  molecules  that  can.  In 
theory,  exist  Is  so  large  as  to  have  no  mean- 
ingful limit.  Around  1900,  chemists  learned 
practical  ways  of  creating  many  of  the  the- 
oretically possible  molecular  arrangements. 
The  knowledge  that  the  variety  of  possible 
organic  compounds  Is  essentially  limitless 
and  that  ways  of  achieving  at  least  some  of 
the  possible  combinations  were  at  hand 
proved  irresistible  T\\t  result  represenu,  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  new  man-made 
objects,  probably  the  most  rapid  burst  of 
creativity  In  human  history.  Acceleration 
was  built  Into  the  process,  for  each  newly 
created  molecule  became  the  star-.lng  point 
for  building  many  other  new  ones  Conse- 
quently, there  accumulated  on  the  chem- 
ists' shelves  a  huge  array  of  new  substances, 
similar  to  the  natural  materials  of  life  In 
that  they  were  based  on  the  chemistry  of 
carbon,  but  absent  from  the  realm  of  living 
things  S«)me  of  the  chemicals  were  taken 
off  the  shelf — either  because  of  a  resem- 
blance to  some  natural  substance  or  at 
random — and  tried  out  In  practical  uses 
Tills  Is  liow  It  was  found  In  19.36  that  sulfa- 
nilamide, which  a  dyestutT  chemist  had 
synthesized  in  1908,  could  kill  bacteria,  and 
how  It  was  found  In  1939  that  DDT,  which 
had  sat  on  a  shelf  In  a  chemical  laboratory 
since  1874,  could  kill  Insects.  During  this 
period,  a  good  deal  was  learned  about  the 
chemical  basis  of  Important  molecilar  prop- 
erties-the  kind  of  molecular  structure  that 
governs  a  substance's  color  elasticity,  fibrous 
strength,  and  ability  to  kill  bactena.  Insects, 
or  weeds  It  then  became  possible  to  design 
new  molecules  for  a  particular  purpose 
rather  than  search  the  chemical  storeroom 
for  likely  candidates 

TTius.  the  prewar  scientific  revolution  pro- 
duced,   in    modern    physics    and    chemistry. 
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sciences  capable  of  manipulating  nature — 
of  creating,  for  the  first  time  on  earth, 
wholly  new  forms  of  matter  But  until  the 
Second  World  War  the  practical  conse- 
quences were  slight,  compared  to  the  alee 
and  richness  of  the  accumulated  store  of 
knowledge.  What  the  physicists  had  learned 
about  atomic  structure  appeared  outside 
the  laboratory  only  In  a  few  kinds  of  elec- 
trical equipment,  such  as  certain  lamps  and 
X-ray  apparatus.  In  Industry,  the  techno- 
logical use  of  physical  phenomena  was  still 
largely  restricted  to  mechanical  motion,  elec- 
tricity, heat,  and  light  In  the  same  way, 
the  chemical  Industry  was  based  largely  on 
familiar  substances — minerals  and  other  In- 
organic chemicals.  But  the  new  tools,  un- 
precedented In  their  power,  were  there, 
awaiting  only  the  urgency  of  wartime  needs 
and  the  stimulus  of  postwar  reconstruction 
to  be  put  to  work  Not  until  later  was  the 
potentially  fatal  flaw  In  the  scientific  foun- 
dation of  the  new  technology-  discovered. 
Tills  technology  was  like  a  two-legged  stool: 
well  founded  In  physics  and  chemistry  but 
missing  Its  essential  third  leg — the  biology 
of  the  environment 

In  addition  to  the  great  outbtirst  of  tech- 
nological innovation,  there  have  been  sig- 
nificant social  and  economic  changes  In  the 
United  States  since  the  Second  World  War. 
Are  these,  too,  related  to  the  pollution  prob- 
lem? Pollution  Is  often  blamed,  for  example, 
on  a  rising  population  and  a  rising  level  of 
affluence.  It  Is  easy  to  demon.'?trate  that  the 
changes  In  pollution  levels  In  the  United 
States  since  the  Second  World  War  cannot  be 
accounted  for  simply  by  the  Increased  popu- 
lation, which  In  that  period  rose  by  forty- 
odd  percent.  Of  course,  this  Is  a  simplistic 
response  to  a  simplistic  proposal.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  even  a  forty-  or  fifty-percent 
Increase  In  population  might  be  the  cause 
of  a  much  larger  Increase  In  pollution  In- 
tensities— which  can  be  shown  to  He  In  the 
range  of  from  two  hundred  to  two  thousand 
percent.  It  might  be  that  providing  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  necessary  for  the  In- 
creased population  would  require  Intensified 
production  by  InelSclent  facilities  (For  ex- 
ample, obsolete  factories  might  need  to  be 
pressed  Into  use.)  In  this  case,  a  dispropor- 
tionate Increase  In  pollution  would  result 
from  the  operation  of  the  Inefficient  produc- 
tion facilities,  and,  ftirthermore,  the  produc- 
tion facilities  would  need  to  expand  much 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  percent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Increased  population.  This 
would  Imply  a  reduction  In  productivity 
(that  Is,  the  value  produced  per  unit  of  labor 
expended)  In  actuality,  matters  are  Jiist 
the  other  way  around;  there  have  been  sharp 
Increases  in  productivity  since  1946.  More- 
over, the  chemical  industries,  which  are 
particularly  heavy  polluters,  have  shown  es- 
peclaUy  large  Increases  In  productivity;  be- 
tween 1958  and  1968.  productivity  In  the 
chemical  Industries  Increased  by  seventy- 
three  percent,  compared  to  a  thirty-nine 
percent  Increase  for  al'  nmnnfacturlng.  So 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  decrease  In  pro- 
ductive efficiency  ^hat  might  •ccount  for 
the  discrepancy  between  recent  Increases  In 
pollution  levels  and  the  growth  of  the 
pK)pulatlon. 

Another  jwpular  Idea  Ls  that  the  Increase 
In  population  has  led  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
cities,  where  Internal  crowding  and  deterio- 
rating social  conditions  cause  a  worsening  of 
the  pollution  problem  TTils  notion,  too,  falls 
to  account  for  the  actual  intensity  of  the 
environmental  crisis  For  one  thing,  n  num- 
ber of  serlotis  pollution  problems,  such  as 
those  created  by  radlojkctlve  fallout,  fertiliz- 
er, pesticides,  and  mercury,  are  not  of  urban 
origin.  It  Ifi  true,  however,  that  the  size  and 
population  density  of  a  city  will  have  a  dis- 
proportionately large  effect  on  pollution  lev- 
els. t>ecause  of  the  "edge"  effect;  that  Is.  as 
a  city  becomes  larger,  the  length  of  lu  cir- 
cumference   relative    to    its    area    becomes 


smaller,  and  since  wastes  must  be  removed 
at  the  city's  boundaries,  waste  levels  can  be 
expected  to  rise  In  terms  of  the  effort  to  re- 
move them  per  unit  area.  This  effect  may 
explain  differences  that  exist  among  cities  of 
different  sizes  In  the  Incidence  of  diseases 
related  to  air  pollution.  Thus,  the  per-caplta 
incidence  of  lung  cancr  in  the  largest  cities — 
cities  with  a  population  of  one  million  or 
more — Is  about  thirty-seven  per  cent  higher 
than  that  In  cities  with  a  population  rang- 
ing from  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to 
one  million  p>opulallon.  The  distribution  of 
population  clearly  does  have  a  serious  effect 
on  environmental  pollution  resulting  from 
automotive  transport  Consider,  for  example, 
the  consequences  of  the  population  shifts 
that  are  typical  of  United  States  cities; 
namely,  the  rising  population  of  blacks  and 
other  minority  groups  In  urban  ghettos,  and 
the  niigration  of  more  affluent  social  group»s 
to  the  suburbs.  These  processes  separate  the 
homes  and  the  places  of  work  of  both  ghetto 
dwellers  and  suburbaultee.  The  relatively 
affluent  who  work  In  the  city  but  are  un- 
willing to  live  there  need  to  commute; 
ghetto  dwellers  who  have  found  wc  k  In  out- 
lying Industries  but  are  unable  to  live  In  the 
suburbs  must  commute  In  reverse.  Partly 
as  a  result,  the  per-caplta  figure  for  auto- 
mobile vehlcle-mlles  travelled  within  metro- 
politan areas  increased  from  1.060  In  1946  to 
1.790  In  1966.  The  significant  point,  however. 
Is  that  the  Intensification  of  environmental 
problems  associated  with  urbanization  Is 
due  not  so  much  to  the  Increasing  size  of 
the  population  as  to  the  maldistribution  of 
the  living  and  working  places  In  metropolitan 
are-is. 

Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  no  way  to 
account  for  the  rapid  growth  in  pollution 
levels  In  the  United  States  since  1946  by  the 
concurrent  growth  In  the  over-all  population. 
Neither  simple  Increase  lu  numbers  nor  the 
multiplicative  effects  of  urban  crowding  nor 
a  supposed  decrease  in  productive  efficiency 
can  explain  the  sharp  increases  in  pollution 
that  are  the  mark  of  the  environmental  crisis. 
For  the  fact  Is  that  the  ratio  between  the 
amount  of  pollution  generated  in  the  United 
States  and  the  size  of  the  population  has 
Increased  greatly  since  1946.  This  relation- 
ship can  be  converted  to  the  mathematically 
equivalent — but  highly  mlsleaxllng — state- 
ment: There  has  l>een  a  sharp  Increase  per 
person  In  the  amount  of  pollution  produced. 
Since  the  biological  wastes  produced  per 
person  have  certainly  not  increased,  this 
statement  might  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
each  of  us  has  become  more  affluent  and 
therefore  responsible  for  the  use  of  more 
goods  and  for  the  production  of  more  wastes. 
A  statistic  that  Is  sometimes  Introduced  to 
bolster  this  conclusion  is  that  the  United 
States  contains  about  six  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population  but  uses  from  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  world's  goods,  and  that 
this  kind  of  affluent  society  Is  In  the  zuiture 
of  things  also  an  "etfiuent  society   " 

Again.  It  is  useful  to  look  at  the  facts 
about  "affluence"  In  the  United  States.  We 
can  think  of  affluence  In  terms  of  the  average 
amount  of  goods  devoted,  per  person,  to  In- 
dividual welfare  As  a  very  rough  measure — 
as  we  shall  see.  It  is  vastly  inflated — we  might 
use  the  gross  national  product  available  j>€r 
person  In  the  twenty-year  {>erlod  from  1946 
to  1966,  the  ONP  per  capita  (expressed  In 
1958  dollars,  to  correct  for  inflation)  went 
up  from  (2,232  to  (3  354  This  represenUs  an 
increase  of  about  fifty  percent,  which  by  It- 
self Is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  observed 
Increases  in  pollution  per  capita 

Since  the  G.N  P  Is  a  crude  over-all  esti- 
mate of  the  goods  and  ."services  produced  in 
the  country.  It  is  more  Informative  to  break 
it  down  Into  specific  Items,  and  especially 
to  distinguish  between  those  essential  to 
life — food,  clothing,  and  shelter — and  such 
amenities  as  personal  automobiles,  television 
sets,  and  electric  corn  poppers   With  respect 


to  food,  the  over-all  picture  for  the  1946-66 
period  Is  quite  clear:  No  significant  changes 
took  place  in  th*  per-caplta  availability  of 
the  major  food  categories,  such  as  total  calo- 
ries and  total  protein,  in  the  United  States. 
The  total  calories  available  actually  declined 
somewhat,  from  about  3,320  per  person  per 
day  in  1946  to  about  3.170  per  person  per  day 
in  1966  The  total  protein  available  dropped 
slightly  in  the  late  forties,  remained  con- 
stant at  about  ninety-five  grams  per  person 
per  day  until  1963,  and  then  began  to  rise 
slightly,  reaching  the  value  of  ninety-seven 
grams  per  person  per  day  in  1966  Tliese  fig- 
ures are  reflected  in  over-all  agricultural- 
produclion  data  for  the  United  States.  In  the 
postwar  period,  total  production  per  capita 
of  grain  and  meat  have  not  varied  from  year 
to  year  by  more  than  a  few  per  cent  In  the 
same  penod.  per -capita  consumption  of  cer- 
tain important  diet  components— calcium. 
■Vitamins  A  and  C.  and  thiamine — declined 
between  six  and  twenty  per  cent.  This  sit- 
uation may  reflect  a  temporary  improvement 
m  nutritional  balance  effected  by  war-time 
food  programs  and  an  unfortunate  decline 
in  the  qtiality  of  the  United  States  diet  when 
these  programs  were  abandoned.  Over  all.  it 
Is  clear  that.  In  total  quantity  per  capita, 
food  consumption  in  the  United  States  re- 
mained essentially  unchanged  from  1946  to 
1966.  although  there  was  some  decline  In 
certain  aspects  ol  diet  quality.  There  Is  no 
sign  of  increasing  affluence  with  reelect  to 
food  consumption. 

When  It  comes  to  clothing,  the  stuallon 
is  quite  sinUlar.  There  was  essentially  no 
change  in  p)er-caplia  producstlon.  For  ex- 
ample the  annual  production  of  shoes  per 
person  in  the  United  States  remained  con- 
stant, at  about  three  pairs,  between  1946 
and  1966.  The  per-caplta  domestic  produc- 
tion of  all  t>-pes  of  hosiery  In  th*t  period 
was  more  variable,  but  there  was  no  signifi- 
cant over-all  change  between  1946  and  1966, 
While  rapidly  changing  styles  in  those 
twenty  ye«irs  caused  large  variations  In  the 
proportion  of  different  types  erf  clothing  used 
per  capita  ( for  example,  the  production  of 
mens  and  women's  suits  declined  oonsld- 
erabiy.  and  the  production  of  separate  skirts, 
blouses,  trousers,  and  spcMta  shirts  In- 
creased), the  onrer-all  per-caplta  production 
of  clothing  remained  essentially  the  same. 
The  total  fibre  used  per  capita  In  1960  was 
forty-five  pounds,  and  In  1968  It  was  forty- 
nine  pounds — an  mcrease  of  only  nine  per 
cent.  Again  we  must  conclude  that,  at  least 
In  the  crude  tenns  of  the  amount  otf  clothing 
produced  per  capita,  there  Is  no  sign  of  In- 
creasing affluence  in  the  United  States  in 
the  period  following  the  war. 

With  respect  to  shelter,  housing  units  oc- 
cupied in  1946  were  .272  per  capita,  and  In 
1968  they  were  .295  per  capita  "Hieoe  figures 
do  not  take  Into  account  the  quality  of 
housing,  but.  in  any  case,  they  do  not  indi- 
cate any  marked  increase  In  affluence  with 
respect  to  housing  This  situation  Is  also  re- 
flected In  the  production  figures  for  housing 
mater^s,  which  shoiw  litUe  change  per 
capltyin  the  period  following  1946.- 

In  sum.  the  per-caplta  production  of  goods 
to  meet  major  human  needs — food,  clothing, 
and  shelter— did  not  Increase  Blgniflcantly 
In  the  period  between  1946  and  1966,  and 
has  actually  declined  In  some  respects  There 
was  an  Increase  In  the  per -capita  utUlzatlon 
of  electric  power,  fuels,  and  paper  products, 
but  these  changes  cannot  fully  account  for 
the  striking  rise  in  poUuUon  levels  U  afflu- 
ence is  measured  In  terms  of  household 
amenities  such  as  television  sets,  radios,  and 
electric  can  openers  and  corn  fxyppers  and  in 
terms  of  leisure  Items  such  as  snowmobiles 
and  boats,  then  there  have  been  striking  In- 
creases. But.  again,  these  items  are  simply 
too  small  a  part  of  the  nation's  over -all  pro- 
duction to  account  for  the  observed  Increase 
In  pollution  levels.  What  these  figures  tell 
us  Is  th»t.  in  the  most  general  terms.  United 
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states  production — apart  from  certain  ttema 
mentlcmed  above-^has  about  kept  pace  with 
TJnitwl  States  population  grwat-h  in  Uie  pe- 
riod between  1946  and  1966  Tills  means  that 
the  over-ail  prcjductlon  of  basic  items,  such 
as  food,  steel,  and  fabrics  has  by  and  large 
Increased  in  proporUon  to  the  rl.se  In  p<:)pula- 
tlon,  Thl.<!  over-all  increas.-  In  uxal  United 
States  prodiirtlon  falls  far  ,shon  of  the  con- 
current rise  In  pollution  levels  It  seems 
clear,  then,  that  deeptte  the  frequent  asser- 
tions that  the  Cflu.se  of  the  environmental 
crisis  Is  overpopvilatlon  or  affluence,  or  both, 
wo  must  seek  elsewhere   for  an    eipianatlon. 

Exploitation  of  the  ecosystem  is  what  gen- 
erates economic  growth,  but  the  rate  of  the 
exploitation  cannot  increase  indefinitely 
without  overdriving  the  system  and  pushing 
it  to  the  point  of  collapse  To  be  sure,  this 
does  not  mean  that  any  Increase  in  economic 
activity  automatically  produces  more  pollu- 
tion. What  happens  to  the  environment  de- 
pends on  how  the  growth  Is  achieved.  Dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century,  the  nation's 
economic  growth  was  sustained  in  part  by 
rapacious  lumbering,  which  denuded  whole 
hillaldea  and  eroded  the  soil  On  the  other 
band,  the  economic  growth  that  began  to  lift 
the  United  States  out  of  the  economic  de- 
pression In  the  nlneteen-thlrtips  was  en- 
hanced by  an  ecologically  sound  measure,  the 
sou -conservation  program  Tills  program 
contributed  to  economic  growth  by  helping 
to  restore  the  fertility  of  the  depleted  soil. 
Such  ecologically  sound  economic  growth  not 
only  avoids  environmental  deterioration  btit 
can  actually  reverse  It,  For  example.  Im- 
proved ci>nservatlon  of  pasturelands,  which 
has  been  economically  txiieflclal  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  Mlssoxiri  River  drainage  ba- 
sin, seems  to  have  reduced  t!'.e  level  of  lUtrat* 
pollution  in  that  .stretch  nf  the  river  By  con- 
trast farther  downstream,  :n  Nebraska  agri- 
cultural growth  has  been  achieved  by  an  in- 
tensification of  the  use  of  fertilizer,  which 
leads  to  serlo»iB  problenw  of  nitrate  p<.illution. 
In  other  words,  the  fa*n  that  the  economy 
has  grown — that  the  O  N  P  has  \iicrea8ed  - 
tells  us  very  little  about  the  possible  environ- 
mental conaeqxiences  For  that,  we  need  to 
know  'loir  the  economy  has  grrjwn 

The  growth  of  the  United  States  economy 
is  recorded  !n  elsborate  detail  In  a  variety  ot 
government  statistics  huge  volumes  that 
tabulate  the  amounts  of  varl(Mi,i  jroods  pro- 
duced annually,  the  expenrtlTures  Involved, 
the  value  of  the  goods  sold  and  »o  forth  Al- 
though these  endless  column.^  of  figures  are 
rather  Intimidating,  they  can  ()e  useful  in 
comparing  one  kind  of  economic  activity 
with  another  Not  long  ago  with  two  col- 
leagues. I  went  through  the  statistical  tables 
and  selected  from  them  the  data  for  several 
hundred  Items  that  together  are  both  a  ma- 
jor and  a  representative  f>art  of  thla  coun- 
try s  over-all  agrlciiltural  and  industrial  pro- 
duction We  then  committed  the  numbers  to 
an  appropriately  programmed  computer  For 
each  Item  the  average  annual  percentage  of 
change  in  production  or  In  consumption  waa 
compared  for  the  vears  .'since  194*^.  or  since 
the  earliest  date  after  that  for  whirli  the  sta- 
tistics were  svsUable  Then  we  rompute<l  the 
over-all  change  for  the  entire  twenty-five- 
year  F>eTlod  -  a  twenty -five-year  growth  rate. 
This  list,  arranged  in  decreasing  order  of 
grown  rate,  presents  a  striking  plctiu-e  of 
how  the  American  economy  has  grown  since 
the  Second  World  War 

The  winner  of  this  economic  sweepstakes. 
with  the  highest  postwar  growth  rate.  Is  the 
production  of  non-returnable  soda  Ixittlea, 
which  has  increased  about  53  000  per  cent  In 
the  P&/K  twenty-flve  years  The  runner»-up 
are  an  Interesting  but  seemingly  mixed  bag 
In  second  place  is  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic fll»*«,  up  5.980  per  cent  and  in  third 
place  U  mercury  used  f  jr  chlorine  produc- 
tion, up  3.930  per  cent  Succeeding  places 
are  bald  as  follows  mercury  u«ed  in  mlldew- 
reslstant  paint,  up  8.120  per  cent;  alr-condl- 


tloner  compressor  units,  up  2,850  per  cent; 
plastics  and  resins,  up  1,960  per  cent:  nitro- 
gen fertilizer,  up  1,060  per  cent;  electric 
housewarse  ( such  as  can  opener.i  and  corn 
pfjpperst ,  up  1  040  per  cent,  synthetic  'irganlc 
chemical  commodities,  up  950  per  cent: 
alumlnuin.  up  680  per  cent,  chlorine  gas,  up 
600  per  cent,  electric  power,  up  530  per  cent: 
pestlcldee.  up  390  p»"r  cent;  wood  pulp,  up 
313  per  cent:  truck  freight,  up  222  per  cent: 
consumer  electroiilcs  (TV  sets.  tap>e  record- 
ers, and  '.he  like),  up  217  per  cent;  motor- 
fuel  consumption,  up  190  per  cent;  cement, 
up  150  per  cent  Then  comes  a  group  of 
productiv«  activities  that,  as  I  Indicated 
e.^rUer.  have  grown  at  about  the  pace  of  the 
population:  food  production;  the  total  pro- 
duction of  textiles  and  clothes;  household 
utilities;  and  steel,  copper,  and  other  basic 
metals.  Finally,  there  are  the  losers — eco- 
nomic activities  that  have  increased  more 
slowly  than  the  population,  or  have  actually 
shrunk.  TTiese  start  off  with  railroad  freight, 
up  only  17  per  cent,  and  continue  with 
lumber,  down  1  per  cent;  cotton  fibre,  dawn 
7  per  cent;  returnable  beer  bottles,  down  36 
per  cent;  wool,  down  42  per  cent;  and  soap, 
down  76  p>er  cent.  At  the  end  of  the  line 
comes  the  horse — work-anlnuU  horsepower  Is 
down  87  per  cent. 

What  emerges  from  all  these  data  is  strik- 
ing evidence  that  while  over-all  production 
for  most  basic  needs — food.  clo<.hlng.  hous- 
ing— has  kept  up  with  the  Increase  Ln  popu- 
lation (that  is,  production  per  capita  has 
been  essentially  constant),  the  kinds  of 
goods  produced  to  meet  these  needs  have 
changed  draartlcally.  Of  course,  part  of  the 
economic  growth  In  the  United  States  since 
1946  has  been  based  on  newly  Introduced 
goods — television  sets,  tape  recorders,  and 
snowmobiles,  for  example — which  have  In- 
creased absolutely,  without  displacing  older 
products.  But.  in  general,  what  has  hap- 
pened Is  that  old  production  technologies 
have  been  displaced  by  new  ones.  Soap  has 
been  displaced  by  synthetic  detergents,  nat- 
ural fibre* — cotton  and  wool — have  been  dis- 
placed by  synthetic  ones;  steel  and  lumber 
have  been  displaced  by  aluminum,  plastics, 
and  concrete;  railroad  freight  has  been  dis- 
placed by  trtick  freight,  re<urnable  bottles 
have  beer,  displaced  by  non-returnable  ones. 
On  the  road,  the  low-powered  autocuofaUe  en- 
glues  of  the  twenties  and  thirties  have  been 
displaced  by  high-powered  ones.  On  the 
farm,  where  per-caplua  production  has  re- 
mained about  constant,  the  amount  of  har- 
vested acreage  has  decreased,  In  effect,  fer- 
tilizer ha&  dli>pkJaced  land.  Older  methods  of 
Insect  control  have  t>een  dl-iplaced  by  syn- 
thetic iasecticides.  such  a«  DDT:  for  con- 
trolling weetls.  the  cultivator  hits  been  dis- 
placed by  the  herbicide  .spray  Range  feeding 
of  livestock  laaa  been  displaced  by  feedlota. 
In  each  3f  these  cases,  wliat  has  changed 
drastically  Is  the  technoiotjy  of  production 
rather  than  over-all  output  of  the  economic 
goods. 

That  statistical  fiction  "the  average  Ainer- 
tcau"  now  consumes  each  year  about  as  much 
protein  and  other  foods,  for  about  as  many 
calories  i  but  with  s<imewhat  less  vitamin 
content),  uses  about  the  same  amount  of 
clothes  and  cleaning  agents,  occupies  about 
the  .same  amount  ni  h^Juslng.  requires  about 
as  much  freight,  and  drinks  about  the  same 
amount  cf  beer  (twenty-six  and  a  half  gal- 
lons per  capita)  as  he  did  In  ltf46  However, 
his  food  Is  ntiw  grown  on  le«s  land  with  much 
more  fertilizer  and  pesticides  than  before; 
his  clothes  are  more  likely  to  be  made  of 
synthetic  fibres  than  of  cotton  or  wool;  he 
washes  with  (synthetic  detergents  rather  than 
st>ap.  he  lives  and  works  In  buildings  that 
depend  more  heavily  on  aluminum,  con- 
crete, anc  plastic  than  on  steel  and  lumber; 
the  go<xU  he  uses  are  Increasingly  shipped 
by  truck  rather  than  by  rail:  he  drinks  beer 
tnit  of  nt  nreturnable  bottles  or  cans  rather 
than    out    of    returnable    bottles   or   at    the 


tavern  bar.  He  Is  more  likely  to  live  and 
work  in  alr-condltloned  surroundings  than 
before  He  also  drives  about  twice  as  much 
as  he  did  in  1946,  in  a  heavier  car,  on  synthet- 
ic rather  than  natural  rubber  tires,  tislng 
more  gas»ilne  per  mile,  conlalnlng  more  tet- 
raethyl  lead,  fed  into  an  engine  of  Increased 
horsepower  and  conipresslon  ratio 

All  this  reminds  us  of  st>methlng  we  have 
already  been  told  by  advertising  (which. 
Incidentally,  has  also  grown,  with  the  use 
of  newsprint  for  advertising  grovlng  fa.ster 
than  Its  vise  for  news) — that  we  are  blessed 
with  an  economy  based  on  very  modern  tech- 
nologies. Something  the  advertisements  do 
not  tell  us — as  we  are  urged  to  buy  detergents 
synthetic  shirts,  aluminum  furniture,  and 
Detroit's  latest  creation — is  that  all  this 
■progress"  has  greatly  Increased  man's  Impact 
on  his  environment. 

To  most  people,  the  "new  technology"  con- 
notes computers,  automation,  nuclear  power, 
and  sp>ace  exploration;  these  technologies 
are  often  blamed  for  the  discordant  prob- 
lems of  our  technological  age.  In  comparison, 
the  farm,  closer  to  nature,  seems  a  place  of 
Innocence  and  simplicity.  Yet  some  of  the 
most  serious  environmental  failures  can  be 
traced  to  technological  developments  on  the 
Ajnerlcau  farm.  Before  It  was  transformed  by 
modern  technology,  the  farm  was  no  more 
than  a  place  where,  to  serve  the  conveiilence 
of  man,  several  natural  biological  8u;tlvltles 
were  localized:  the  growth  of  plants  In  the 
soil  and  the  nurture  of  animals  on  the  crops. 
Plants  and  animals  were  uourl.shed.  grew, 
and  reproduced  by  means  long  established 
In  nature.  Their  Interrelationships  were 
equally  natural :  the  crops  withdrew  nu- 
trients, like  Inorganic  nitrogen,  from  the  soil; 
the  nutrients  were  derived  by  gradual  bac- 
terial action  from  the  store  of  organic  matter 
In  the  soil;  the  organic  store  was  maintained 
by  the  return  of  plant  debris  and  animal 
wastes  to  the  soil  and  by  the  fixation  of  ni- 
trogen from  the  air  into  U9»rful  organic  forms. 
When  these  circumstances  prevail,  the  eco- 
logical cycles  are  nearly  in  balance,  and  with 
a  Utile  care  the  natural  fertility  of  soil  can 
be  maintained  for  centuries — as  It  has  been, 
for  example.  In  European  countries  and  In 
many  parts  of  the  Orient.  Particularly  Im- 
portant is  the  retention  of  animal  manure 
In  the  soil  and  tlie  similar  titlllzatlon  of 
vegetable  matter — Including  the  garbage  gen- 
crated  In  the  cities  by  the  food  produced  on 
the  farm.  Almost  every  knowledgeable  Euro- 
pean observer  who  has  visited  the  United 
States  has  been  shocked  by  our  carefree  al- 
titude toward  soil  husbandry.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  .^merlcan  farmer  has  been  engaged 
In  a  constant  struggle  to  survive  economi- 
cally In  the  great  Depression  of  the  nlneteen- 
ihlrtles.  some  of  the  severest  hardships  were 
endured  by  farmers,  as  the  sol!  was  first 
degraded  by  poor  husbandry  and  then  liter- 
ally lost  to  the  winds  and  rivers  through  the 
resultant  erosion.  In  the  postwar  period,  new 
agricultural  technology  came  to  the  rescue. 
This  new  technology  has  been  so  successful^ 
measured  in  the  hard  currency  of  the  farm- 
er's economic  return — that  It  has  become 
enshrined  In  a  kind  of  farm  management  that 
Is  so  far  removed  from  the  ancient  plan  of 
farming  as  to  merit  a  wholly  new  name: 
"agribusiness." 

Agribusiness  Is  founded  on  several  techno- 
logical developments,  chiefly  in  farm  ma- 
chinery, genetically  controlled  plant  vari- 
eties, feedlots.  Inorganic  fertilizers  (especially 
nitrogen,  and  synthetic  pesticides  But  much 
of  the  new  technology  has  been  ar.  ecological 
disaster,  agrlbuslnea.s  Is  a  main  contributor 
to  the  environmental  crisis  For  example, 
con.slder  feedlots — where  cattle  removed 
from  pasture,  are  crowded  together  to  be  fat- 
tened for  market  Since  the  animals  are 
confined,  their  wastes  are  heavily  deposited 
in  one  small  area  The  natural  rate  at  con- 
version of  organic  waste  to  humus  Is  limited, 
so  In  a  feedlot  most  of  the  nitrogenous  waste 
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Is  converted  to  soluble  forms  (ammonia  and 
nitrate).  This  material  is  rapidly  evaporated 
or  leached  into  ground  water  beneath  the  •oil, 
or  may  run  directly  Into  surface  waters  dur- 
ing rainstorms.  This  Is  responsible.  In  part, 
for  the  appearance  of  high  nitrate  levels  In 
some  rural  wells  supplied  by  ground  water, 
and  for  serious  pollution  problems  resulting 
from  the  runaway  growth  of  algae  In  a  num- 
ber of  streams  In  the  Midwest.  Where  un- 
treated feedlot  manure  is  allowed  to  reach 
surface  water.  It  imposes  a  heavy  oxygen  de- 
mand on  stretkms  that  may  be  already  over- 
loaded with  municipal  wastes.  A  livestock 
animal  produces  much  more  waste  than  a 
human  being,  and  much  of  this  waste  is  now 
confined  to  feedlots.  For  example,  in  1966 
more  than  ten  million  cattle  were  maintained 
in  feedlota  before  slaughter— an  Increase  of 
slxty-slx  per  cent  over  the  preceding  eight 
years.  Feedlots  now  produce  more  organic 
waste  than  the  total  sewage  from  all  our 
municipalities.  Thus,  our  sewage-disposal 
problem  is  more  than  twice  Its  usually  esti- 
mated size.  The  physical  separation  of  llve- 
st<Tck  from  the  soil  is  related  to  an  even  more 
complex  chain  of  events,  which  again  leads 
to  severe  ecological  problems  Animals  con- 
fined in  feedlots  are  supplied  with  grain  rath- 
er than  pasturage  When  the  soil  Is  used  for 
intensive  grain  production  rather  than  pas- 
turage— as  It  has  been  in  much  of  the  Mid- 
west— the  humus  content  is  depleted:  farm- 
ers then  retort  to  Increasingly  heavy  appli- 
cations of  inorganic  fertilizer,  esf>eclally  of 
nitrogen,  setting  off  an  ecological  sequence 
that  Is  drastically  disruptive. 

At  this  point,  fertilizer  salesmen — and  some 
agronomists — might  counter  with  the  argu- 
ment that  feedlots  and  the  intensive  use  of 
fertilizer  have  been  essential  in  increasing 
food  production  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising 
population  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  The  actual  statistics  on  this  matter 
are  worth  some  attention.  Between  1949  and 
1968,  total  agricultural  production  in  the 
United  States  increased  by  about  forty-flve 
per  cent  Since  the  United  States  population 
grew  by  thirty-four  per  cent  in  that  period, 
the  over-all  increase  In  production  was  Just 
about  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  popula- 
tion growth;  crop  production  per  capita  In- 
creased by  only  six  per  cent.  In  the  same 
period,  the  annual  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
Increased  by  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  per 
cent^ — an  Increase  far  greater  than  the  !n- 
crea.se  In  crop  production.  One  reason  for  this 
dl.sparity  also  turns  up  in  the  agricultural 
statistics-  between  1948  and  1968.  hai-vested 
acreage  declined  by  sixteen  per  cent  Clearly. 
more  crop  was  being  produced  on  leae  land: 
In  fact,  the  yield  per  acre  Increased  by 
seventy-seven  per  cent.  Intensive  use  of  ni- 
trogen fertilizer  Is  the  most  Important  means 
of  achieving  this  Improvement  In  yield  per 
acre.  Thus,  the  Intensive  tise  of  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizer allowed  agribusiness  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing population's  need  for  food  while  reduc- 
ing the  acreage  used  for  that  purpose. 

These  same  statistics  also  help  explain 
why  our  water  has  been  polluted  more  and 
more  In  1949,  an  average  of  about  eleven 
thousand  tons  of  nitrogen  fertlllEer  was  used 
for  each  unit  of  crop  production  (as  defined 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture), while  In  1068  about  flfty-seren  thou- 
sand tons  of  nitrogen  was  us«d  for  the  same 
unit  of  crop  production.  Tills  means  that  the 
efficiency  with  which  nltrogsn  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  the  crop  declined  fivefold.  Ob- 
viously, a  good  deal  of  the  nitrogen  fertilizer 
did  not  enter  the  crop  and  must  have  ended 
up  elsewhere  in  tbs  ecosystem.  Indeed,  In 
order  to  achieve  very  high  yields  the  farmer 
must  use  more  nitrogen  than  the  plants  can 
take  up.  Though  much  of  the  leftover  nitro- 
gen leaches  from  the  soil  and  pollutes  the 
rivers,  the  farmer,  glvsn  his  present  economic 
situation,  has  reason  to  believe  that  be  can- 
not survive  unlees  be  pollutes.  To  get  that 


last  twenty  bushels  of  com  out  of  an  acre 
which  means  the  diflerence  between  profit 
and  loss,  the  farmer  must  use  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizer In  amounts  so  great  as  to  be  Ineffi- 
ciently taken  up  by  the  crop.  Since  the  ooet 
of  fertilizer.  relaUve  to  the  resultant  gain  in 
crop  sales.  Is  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
economic  "input. "  the  new  technology  pays 
him  well.  The  cost  in  environmental  degra- 
dation is  borne  by  his  neighbors  in  town  who 
find  their  water  polluted  The  new  technol- 
ogy is  an  economic  success,  but  only  because 
it  is  an  ecological  failure. 

The  pesticide  story  Is  quite  similar:  In- 
creased annual  use  at  reduced  efficiency,  lead- 
ing to  an  excessive  environmental  Impact  By 
killing  off  natural  Insect  predators  of  the  tar- 
get pest  while  the  pest  tends  to  develop  re- 
sistance to  the  substance,  the  new  insecti- 
cides become  increasingly  inefficient.  As  a  re- 
sult, increasing  amounts  must  be  u-sed  sim- 
ply to  maintain  crop  yield.  Thus,  following 
the  introduction  of  the  new  synthetic  in- 
secticides, such  as  DDT,  the  amount  of  pesti- 
cide used  in  the  United  States  per  unit  of 
agricultural  production  Increased  by  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  per  cent  between  1950 
and  1967  In  Arizona,  the  use  of  insecticide 
on  cotton  tripled  between  1965  and  1967, 
while  yields  declined  slightly— an  agricul- 
tural treadmill  that  forces  farmers  to  move 
ever  faster  to  stay  in  the  same  place.  And, 
again,  the  decreasing  efficiency  means  an  in- 
creasing release  of  ln.sectictde  Into  the  en- 
vironment— where  it  becomes  an  Increasing 
threat  to  wildlife  and  man. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  nitro- 
gen-fertilizer industry  must  surely  be  one 
of  the  cleverest  business  operations  of  aX\ 
time  Before  the  advent  of  Inorganic  nitro- 
gen fertilizer,  the  farmer  had  to  rely  heavily 
on  nltrogen-flxlng  bacteria  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  These  bacteria  naturally 
inhabit  the  soil  either  in  or  around  the 
roots  of  plants,  and  can  make  up  for  the 
nitrogen  inevitably  lost  when  food  is  shipped 
off  the  farm  for  sale,  or  lost  by  nal viral  proc- 
esses The  bacteria  are  a  free  economic  good, 
available  at  no  cost  other  than  the  effort 
involved  in  crop  rotation  and  other  forms 
of  husbandry  of  the  soil  Now  comes  the 
fertilizer  salesman  with  impressive — and 
quite  valid — evidence  that  crop  yields  can 
be  Increased  sharply  by  the  application  of 
inorganic  nitrogen  in  amounts  that  much 
more  than  make  up  the  soU  deficit  And  not 
only  does  the  new,  salable  product  replace 
what  nature  freely  provided;  it  also  helps  to 
kill  off  the  competition.  For  there  is  con- 
siderable laboratory  evidence  that  in  the 
presence  of  Inorganic  nitrogen  bacterial 
nitrogen  fljtatlon  declines  and  eventually 
stops.  Under  the  impact  of  a  heavy  use  of 
Inorganic  nitrogen  fertilizer,  the  nltrogen- 
flxlng  bacteria  orglnally  living  In  the  soil 
may  not  survive,  or  If  they  do,  may  mutate 
into  non-flxing  forms.  It  Is  probable.  I  be- 
lieve, that  wherever  inorganic  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizers have  been  In  continuous  and  inten- 
sive use.  the  rmtural  population  of  nltrogen- 
flxlng  bacteria  has  been  sharply  reduced 
And  as  this  main  source  of  natural  nitrogen 
fertility  is  loet,  It  will  become  increasingly 
difflcvilt  to  give  up  the  Intensive  use  of  nitro- 
gen fertllUser.  To  the  salesman,  nitrogen 
fertilizer  Is  the  perfect  product — it  wipes 
out  the  competition  as  It  la  used.  The  new 
insecticides  are  equally  good  bvislness  propo- 
sitions, for  by  killing  off  the  beneflclal  in- 
sects that  previously  helped  to  keep  Insect 
pests  in  check  they  deprive  us  of  their  freely 
available  natural  competitors.  Like  an  addic- 
tive drug,  nitrogen  fertlllaer  and  synthetic 
pesticides  create  increased  demand  as  they 
are  used:  the  buyer  becomes  hooked  on  the 
product. 

In  marketing  terms,  detergenu  are  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  successful  of  the 
various  technological  Innovations  that  have 
transformed  the   UJ3.   eoonomy.   In  a  scant 


twenty-flve  years,  this  new  product  has  cai>- 
tured  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cleaning- 
agent  market  from  one  of  man's  oldest,  best- 
established,  and  most  useful  Inventions — 
soap  That  technological  displacement  of  a 
natural  organic  product  by  an  unnatural 
synthetic  one  is  typical  of  many  that  have 
(jccurred  since  the  Second  World  War  Soap 
Is  produced  by  causing  a  naturaJ  product, 
fat.  to  react  with  alkali.  A  typical  fat  used  In 
soap-making  is  coconut  oU  This  is  produced 
by  the  palm  tree  from  the  raw  materials  wa- 
ter and  carbon  dioxide  by  means  of  energy 
from  sunlight.  These  are  all  freely  available, 
renewable  resources.  The  synthesis  of  the 
coconut-oil  molecule  has  no  adverse  impact 
on  the  environment  Of  course,  with  inade- 
quate husbandry  a  copra  plantation  can  de- 
plete the  soil,  and  fuel  Is  burned  In  the  ex- 
traction of  the  oU  from  the  coconut,  thus 
contributing  to  air  pollution  The  manufac- 
ture of  soap  from  oil  and  alkali  also  con- 
fcunies  fuel  and  produces  wastes  But  soap, 
once  it  has  been  vised  and  sent  down  the 
drain,  is  broken  down  by  the  bacteria  of 
decay,  for  natural  fat  is  readily  attacked  by 
bacterial  enzymes.  This  bacterial  action  visu- 
ally takes  place  in  a  sewage-treatment  plant. 
Since  fat  contains  only  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  atoms,  what  is  then  emjlted  to 
surface  waters  is  only  caj-bon  dioxide  and 
water  In  Its  production  and  vise,  soap  has  a 
relatively  light   impact  on  the  environment. 

Detergents  are  synthesized  from  organic 
raw  materials  originally  present  in  petroleum 
along  with  a  nvunber  of  other  substances  To 
obtain  the  raw  materials,  the  petroleum  Is 
subjected  to  distillation  and  other  energy- 
consuming  processes.  »lth  the  burned  fuel 
polluting  the  air  Once  purified,  the  raw  ma- 
terials are  used  in  a  series  of  chemica;  reac- 
tions InvoUnng  chlorine  and  high  tempera- 
tures, which  finally  yield  the  active  clean- 
ing agent  This  is  then  mixed  with  a  vsu-iety 
of  additives,  de&igned  to  soften  hard  water, 
bleach  stains,  'brighten'  wash  (this  effect 
is  produced  by  an  additive  that  strongly 
reflects  light,  and  achieves  a  simulated  white- 
ness by  dazzling  the  eyei.  and  otherwise 
gladden  the  heart  of  the  advertising  cc^y- 
writer.  Suitably  boxed,  this  mixture  is  the 
detergent  The  total  energy  used  to  prodvice 
the  active  cleaning  agent  alone  is  probably 
three  times  that  needed  to  produce  oil  for 
soap  manvifacture.  and  the  resultant  air  pol- 
lution is  also  tripled.  To  produce  the  needed 
chlorine,  mercury  is  vised,  and  it  too.  it  re- 
leased to  the  environment  as  a  pollutant 
in  its  substitution  of  man-made  chemical 
processes  for  natural  ones,  detergent  man- 
ufacture inevitably  produces  greater  en- 
vironmental stress  than  the  manulacture  of 
soap  does 

Once  detergents  have  been  vised,  they  be- 
come senovis  sources  of  additional  pollution 
Here  the  contrast  with  soap  Is  striking  St>ap 
has  t)een  used  for  thousands  of  years — every- 
where in  the  world,  in  a  wide  variety  of 
ecological,  economic,  and  cviltural  settings — 
without  any  record,  to  my  knowledge,  of  pol- 
lution problems  But  in  only  twenty-flve 
years  detergents  have  established  a  notori- 
ously bad  environmental  record  wherever 
they  have  been  vised  The  first  detergents 
marketed  were  synthesized  from  petroleum 
derivatives  composed  of  branched  molecules 
Since  the  enzymes  of  the  decay  bacteria 
cannot  attack  such  molecules,  they  passed 
through  sewage-treatment  plants  un- 
changed. The  indvistry  became  aware  of  the 
problem  only  when  mounds  of  foam  ap- 
p>eared  in  streams  and.  in  some  places,  water 
drawn  from  the  tap  foamed  like  beer  In 
laee,  under  the  threat  of  legislation,  •"biode- 
gradable" detergenu  were  introduced  In  this 
country:  these  had  unbrancbed  molecules 
which  decay  bacteria  oould  attack.  However. 
the  bennene  unit  at  one  end  of  ttoe  degrad- 
able  molecule  now  became  a  hasard:  in 
aquatic  STStems,  bensene  can  be  converted 
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to  phenol  (carbolic  aoldi  a  toxli:  matert»l. 
In  fact,  the  new  degradable  synthetic  deter- 
i?ents  8««in  more  likely  to  kill  Hsh  than  the 
nid  ones,  although  they  do  not  produce  the 
nuisance    of    foam. 

Another  pollution  problem  arl«en  from  the 
phosphate  content  of  detergcnui.  whether 
degradable  or  not.  for  phosphate  cau  stimu- 
late exccivslve  (rrowth  of  algae,  which  on  their 
death  overburden  the  acquatlc  eooeystem 
wUh  organic  matter  Phosphate  l«  added  to 
detergents  for  two  purposes  to  combat  hard 
water  i  It  helps  to  tie  up  materials,  such  as 
calcium,  that  cause  water  hardnesHi  and  to 
help  suspend  dirt  particles  so  that  they  can 
be  readily  rinsed  away  Soap  Itself  accom- 
pllshe*  the  second  of  these  functions  In 
hard  water,  soap  la  rather  Ineffective;  it  can 
be  Unproved  by  the  addition  of  a  water- 
softening  agent  sxich  as  phosphate  However, 
there  are  other  ways  to  »t>lve  the  hard- water 
problem.  For  one  thing,  the  water  In  some 
places  Is  soft  and  no  phosphate  is  needed. 
whether  sfiap  or  detergent  in  used  Where  the 
water  is  hard.  It  can  be  treated  by  a  house- 
hold water-softener— a  device  that  could  also 
be  bviUt  Into  washing  machines  In  other 
words,  successful  washing  ran  be  accom- 
plished without  resort  to  phosphut-e.  which 
upon  being  added  to  determents  worsens 
their  already  serious  environmental  effects. 
The  actual  need  to  replace  soap  Is  .slight.  As 
a  recent  chemical-engineering  textlxiok 
states.  'There  Is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
old-fashioned  .soap  cannot  be  used  for  most 
hovisehold  and  commercial  cleaning."  Th« 
obvious  answer  to  the  present  confusion  over 
the  relative  environmental  hazards  of  phos- 
phate and  other  detergent  con.-itltueuts— 
such  as  tJie  caustics  and  other  hazardous 
materials  present  in  phasphate-free  deter- 
gents— Is  to  return  U->  soap 

It  might  be  arKued.  .>r  course,  that  the 
mere  fact  that  d«t«rKent8  huve  d.nven  8i*p 
from  the  nruirket  mi»t  meaii  t-hiU  users  find 
them  more  desirable  than  .^>ap.  and  that 
detergents  are  therefore  a  Arorthwhlle  eco- 
nomic good.  This  argtiment  loses  most  of  Its 
force  when  advertising  Ls  taken  into  ac- 
count A  study  in  England  shows  that  the 
sales  of  different,  brands  of  detergents  are  di- 
rectly proportional  U)  their  advertising  ex- 
penditure*. Nor  Is  this  u.  mfttler  of  merely 
acquainting  the  buyer  with  the  virtues  of 
th«  product,  in  the  expectation  th*t  these 
virtues  will  sustain  further  purchases  PVjc 
when  advertising  Is  cut  back.  a&l«a  fall  off. 
Ln  1949.  Unilever  spent  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
total  sum  devoted  to  tlie  advertising  of  deter- 
gent* In  Engl&nd  and  enjoyed  sixty  per  cent 
of  Uie  total  sales;  by  1951,  Its  advertising 
budget  had  been  reduced  to  twenty  p>ec  oent 
of  the  total  and  irji  sales  had  fallen  off  to 
ten  per  oent.  The  lesHon  was  letu-ned.  and  by 
1965  the  1951  low  In  advertising  expendi- 
ture*— *nd  aalea — had  tripled.  It  wHild  aip- 
pear  that  the  most  important  determinant 
of  detergent  sales  is  ad.  ortlslng,  rather  tlmn 
the  product's  virtues. 

In  1949.  every  ton  of  cleaner  (counting  the 
active  cleaning  ageut  In  detergent  aa  equiva- 
lent to  an  equaJ  weight  of  soapi  sold  In  the 
United  States  contained  about  seven  pounds 
of  phosphate  phoephorue — which  oventiially 
entered  waterways,  where  it  oontrlbuted  to 
the  problem  ol  excessive  growths  oi  algae. 
In  1988.  a  hundred  and  thlrty-iwven  pounds 
of  pboaphate  phoepbortis  was  emitted  Into 
environmental  sy»tetn«  per  ton  of  cleaoer 
used  The  technoioglORl  displacement  of  soap 
by  detergents  has  caueed  a  twenty  fold  In- 
tensiflcttttoci  of  the  Impact  of  phosphctte 
from  cieaner*  on  the  environment,  and  has 
dune  ao  at  no  basic  gain  to  the  ooosurner. 
The  dlsplacemsnt  ot  toap  b;  detscgeots  has 
made  as  no  cleaner  tban  we  were,  but  it  has 
made  our  enrlionnMnt  mere  foul. 

TeztUs  promotion  radeoU  another  Impor- 
tant (Usptoocokent  at  natural  orgaolc  mate- 
rlaU  by  unnattual  syntbsUc  onaa.  Some  rel- 
evant   statistics:     In    I960    In     the    United 


States,  about  forty-five  pounds  of  fibre 
used  per  capita  by  fabric  mills  Of  this  total, 
cotton  and  wool  accounted  for  about  thirty- 
five  pound*,  modified  oellulaalc  fibres  (such 
as  rayon)  for  about  nine  pounds,  and  wholly 
man-made  synthetic  fibres  (such  as  nylon) 
for  about  one  pound.  In  1 968,  total  fibre  con- 
sumption was  forty-nine  pounds  per  capita, 
of  which  cotton  and  wool  accounted  for 
twenty-two  pKninds.  modified  celluloslc  fibres 
for  nine  pouiids.  aiKl  synthetic  fibres  lor 
eighteen  pounds.  "Afiluence."  at  learst  as  it 
can  be  measured  by  the  per-oaplta  use  of 
fibre,  was  es.4entliUly  unchanged,  but  natu- 
ral luaterlals  had  been  ootudderably  dlnplaced 
by  .synthetic  ones.  This  technological  dis- 
placement has  Inteoslfled  the  stress  on  the 
environment. 

To  produce  fibre,  whether  iiutural  or  syn- 
thetic, both  raw  materials  and  a  source  of 
energy  axe  required.  The  molecules  that  make 
up  a  fibre  are  polymers— clialna  of  repeated 
smaller  ur.lts.  In  cotton,  the  polymer  Is  cel- 
lulose—  locg.  thread-like  molecules  composed 
of  hundreds  of  glucose  units  linked  end  to 
end.  Energy  la  needed  to  assemble  such  an 
elaborate  .structure-  both  tt)  form  the  neces- 
sary glucose  units  and  to  Join  them  Into  the 
molecular  thread.  The  energy  required  to 
form  the  cotton  fibre  is  derived  by  the  cot- 
ton plant  from  a  free,  renewable  resource-  - 
sunlight.  The  energy  needed  to  form  wool. 
which  Is  made  up  of  the  protein  polymer 
called  keratin,  is  derived  from  the  sheep's 
food,  which.  In  turn.  Is  derived  from  sun- 
light. The  crucial  link  between  an  energy 
process  and  the  environment  is  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  process  operates  Living 
things  do  their  energy  business  without 
healing  up  the  atr  or  polluting  It  with  noxi- 
ous combustion  products.  Whether  In  the 
cotton  plant  or  In  the  sheep,  the  chemical 
reactions  -hat  put  the  natural  polymers  to- 
gether operate  at  rather  low  temperatures, 
and  the  energy  Is  transferred  efTlclently. 
Nothing  is  wasted,  nothing  noxious  Is 
produced 

Part  of  the  energy  required  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  synthetic  fibre,  like  nylon.  Is 
contained  la  the  raw  materials;  since  these 
are  '.isually  derived  from  petroleum  or  nat- 
ural gas,  their  energy  represents  solar  energy 
previously  trapped  by  fossil  planta  and  ani- 
mals. This  la  a  non-renewable  source  of 
energy  Another  part  of  the  energy  used  in 
nylon  syntlieels  Is  that  needed  to  separate 
the  various  raw  materials  from  the 
petroleum  or  natural  gas  and  to  drive  the 
various  chemical  reactions.  Nylon,  for  exam- 
ple. Is  produced  by  a  series  oi  from  six  to  ten 
chemical  reactions,  operating  at  tempera- 
tures ranging  from  200°  P  (near  the  boiling 
pom*,  of  water)  to  700"  F  (above  the  melt- 
ing point  of  lead).  This  means  a  consider- 
able combustion  of  fuel-  and  resulting  air 
pollution.  In  addition,  such  chemical  rea*;- 
tious  may  release  waste  chemicals  mto  the 
air  or  water,  again  producing  an  environ- 
mental Impact  not  Incurred  In  the  produc- 
tion of  a  natural  fibre. 

Of  course,  the  production  of  cotton  or 
wool  can  also  violate  ecological  principles, 
and  as  It  Is  currently  carried  on  It  docs.  In 
the  United  States,  cotton  Is  now  grown  with 
Intensive  applications  of  nitrogen  fertUlzar. 
insecticides,  and  herbicides,  all  of  which  have 
aerloxis  environmental  impacts  that  are 
avoided  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
fibres.  In  addlUun.  the  gasoline  burned  by 
tractors  engaged  In  cotton  production  pro- 
duces air  pollution.  Borne  of  these  effects 
could  be  reduced  considerably;  for  example, 
more  reliance  oould  be  placed  on  natural 
control  of  U^sect  pests.  Similarly,  nylon  pro- 
duction oould  be  Improved,  ecoloclcaUy,  by 
reducing  waste-chemical  emissions  However, 
the  fundamental  point  here  is  that  even  If 
all  possible  eoological  Improvements  were 
made  in  the  two  processes,  the  natural  one 
would  still  be  mora  adTantaceous  eoolog- 
ically.  because  It  can  use  a  freely  available. 


non-polluting  source  of  energy — sunlight — 
for  the  basic  chemical  synthesis,  whereas  the 
energy  for  the  chemical  synthesis  of  a  fibre 
must  be  derived  from  a  non-renewable  re- 
source, and  through  high-temperature  op- 
erations, which  even  with  the  beet  possible 
controls  will  pollute  the  envlrmntient  with 
waste  heat 

Once  a  synthetic  fibre  has  been  produced, 
It  inevitably  generates  a  greater  Impact  on 
the  environment  than  a  natural  fibre  Be- 
cause the  synthetic  fibre  is  man-made,  it 
cannot  be  dl.sposed  of  without  putting  a 
stress  on  the  environment,  wherea*  cellulose 
and  keratin,  the  natural  p>oiymers  In  cott/in 
and  wool,  participate  In  the  soU  ecosystem 
and  therefore  cannot  accumulate  as  wastPK 
if  they  are  returned  to  the  poll  TTje  ecologi- 
cal fate  of  celUilose,  whether  In  a  leaf,  a  cot- 
ton shirt,  or  a  bit  of  paper.  Is  well  known 
If  it  falls  on  the  ground  and  becomes  covered 
with  soil.  It  enters  Into  a  series  of  complex 
biological  processes.  The  cellulose  structure 
1.S  flrfit  Invaded  by  molds;  their  cellulose- 
digesting  enzymes  release  the  constituent 
sugars  Into  the  soil  These  stimulate  the 
growth  of  bac-tert«  At  the  same  time,  the 
degrad.Ttlon  of  cellulose  allows  enzymatic  at- 
tacks on  other  poljTnerlc  components  in  a 
leaf,  releasing  soluble  nitrogenous  ct>nstltu- 
ente  into  the  .soil  These,  too,  stimulate  bac- 
terlftl  growth  The  result  Is  the  development 
of  fresh  microbial  organic  matter,  which  be- 
comes converted  to  humus  -a  substance  es- 
sential to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soli. 
Becatise  cellulose  Is  an  essential  cog  In  the 
soil's  ecological  machinery,  it  cannot  accu- 
mulate as  a  "w!\.ste  "  The  kenitln  of  wool  be- 
haves similarly  In  the  ,'toll  ecosystem.  All  this 
results  from  the  crucial  fact  that  for  every 
polymer  that  is  produced  In  nature  by  living 
thlntjs  there  exl.st  enzymes  that  have  the  spe- 
cific ability  to  degrade  It  The  contrast  with 
.synthetic  fibre*  Is  striking.  The  structure  of 
nvlon  and  similar  synthetic  polymers  Is  a 
huni.Ln  Invention  and  does  not  occur  In 
natural  living  things  Unlike  natural  ^X)- 
lymers,  synthetic  ones  have  no  counterpart 
In  the  armamentarium  of  degradatlve  en- 
7ryme.s  In  nature  Ecologically,  sj-nthetlc  poly- 
mers are  indestructible  Hence,  every  bit  of 
synthetic  fibre  or  polymer  that  has  been 
produced  on  the  etirth  either  Ls  det^troyed 
by  burning— and  thereby  pollutes  the  air — 
(r  afviuntilates  as  rubbish. 

This  Is  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  wan- 
dered along  a  beach  In  recent  years  and 
marvelled  at  the  array  of  plastic  objects 
ca.st  ashore  A  clixer  look  at  such  objects- 
bits  of  nylon  cordage,  discarded  beer-can 
packs  and  plastic  t)ottle» — Is  evet.  more  re- 
vealing I.Ike  other  objects  on  the  beach — 
bits  of  glass,  for  example— the  plastic  ob- 
jects are  worn  by  wave  action.  Ecologically, 
it  Is  useful  to  ask  about  any  given  material 
in  the  environment.  "Where  does  It  go?" 
Where,  then,  does  the  material  abraded  from 
plastic  objects  go  In  the  marine  environ- 
ment? The  answer  ha.s  been  made  apparent 
by  a  recent  report  Nets  that  have  been 
used  to  oollect  microscopic  organl.sms  from 
the  sea  now  accumtilate  a  new  materia! 
tiny  fragments  of  plastic  fibres,  often  red. 
blue,  or  orange  Tn  recent  years,  natural 
fibres  such  as  hemp  and  Jute  have  been  al- 
most totally  replaced  by  synthetic  fibres  In 
fishing  lines  and  fl.sh  nets  While  the  natural 
fibres  are  subject  to  microbial  decay,  the 
synthetic  ones  are  not  and  therefore  accu- 
mulate. And  the  chief  reason  that  synthetic 
oordage  has  replaced  natural  materials  in 
fkabing  operations  Is  that  the  synthetic  fibres 
have  the  advantage  ot  resisting  degradation 
by  molds,  which,  as  we  have  asen,  readily 
attack  cellukMlc  matsrtals  such  as  hemp  or 
Jute.  Thus,  tbs  property  that  makss  the  syn- 
thetio  fibre  more  valuable  eooDomlcally  than 
tba  nsitural  cq«— Its  raalsta  nos  to  biological 
degradation — Is  praoisaiy  tbs  property  that 
Increaaas  Ita  an rlron mental   Impact. 

Not  long  ago,  I  saw  a  poignant  photograph 
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of  a  wild  duck.  Its  neck  garlanded  «'lth  a 
plastic  t>eer-can  pack.  Consider  this  event 
A  particular  plaeUc  pack  is  formed  In  a  fac- 
tory, shipped  to  a  brewery,  fitted  around  sU 
cans  of  beer,  further  tratisported  until  It 
reaches  human  hands  that  separate  plastic 
from  beer  can  Then,  tossed  aside.  It  persists 
until  it  comes  to  float  on  aome  woodland 
lake,  where  a  wild  duck,  innocent  of  modern 
technology,  plunges  its  head  Into  the  plastic 
uooee.  Such  events,  brlugliig  Into  Improbable, 
wildly  Incongruous,  but  often  fatal  conjunc- 
tion some  plastic  object  and  some  unwitting 
creature  of  the  earth,  can  only  become  In- 
creasingly frequent  as  plastic  factories  con- 
tinue to  emit  their  aiream  of  Indestructible 
objects,  each  destined  by  Its  triumphant 
escape  from  the  limited  life  of  natural  ma- 
terials,  to  become   waste. 

The  vast  development  of  modem  synthetic 
organic  matertals  has  produced  other  stresses 
on  the  environment.  Some  of  these  materials, 
unlike  plastics,  are  not  inert  but  biochem- 
ically active,  and  In  some  cases  this  activity 
is  intenUonal — to  kill  IniiecU  or  weeds,  or  to 
defoliate  foreeU  and  crops  In  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, living  things  share  a  number  of  similar 
biochemical  systems,  so  that  an  unnatural 
substance  that  Is  Intended  to  aflect  a  specific 
organism  is  likely  to  affect  others.  In  differ- 
ent ways,  as  well  DDT,  which  attacks  bio- 
chemical processes  In  the  Insect  nervous  sys- 
tem, also  Infiuences  the  behavior  of  enzymes 
in  the  livers  of  bird."  In  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
hibit the  formation  of  egg-shells,  which  read- 
ily break  after  the  eggs  are  laid.  The  weed 
killer  a.4.6-T  sprayed  In  huge  amoxints  on 
the  foresu  and  croplands  of  Vietnam,  distorts 
the  biochemistry  of  the  plants  and  denudes 
them  of  leaves;  It  has  also  been  found  to 
Induce  birth  defects  In  laboratory  animals, 
and  may  be  the  cause  of  increased  birth  de- 
fects <^ir»ong  recently  born  Vietnamese  babies 
These  subetances  are  in  effect,  dnigs,  and 
ought  to  be  dispensed  with  appropriate  fore- 
sight and  control,  but  such  control  is  Im- 
poeblble  when  tons  of  the  ecological  drugs 
are  sprayed  across  the  countryside  from  the 
air 

To  provide  raw  materials  for  the  synthesis 
of  the  new  materials  fibres,  plastics,  deter- 
gents, pesticides,  and  drugs— there  has  been 
a  huge  concurrent  Increase  In  tlie  production 
of  organic  chemicals  generally  (up  74«  per 
cent  since  1946)  This  change,  too.  has  put 
an  increased  stress  on  the  environment.  For 
example,  the  poisoning  of  fish  with  mercurj' 
is  one  of  the  costs  that  we  are  paying  for 
syntheUc  detergenUs  Manufacturing  the  de- 
tergents now  in  common  use  requires  large 
amounts  of  chlorine,  which  Is  usually  pro- 
duced by  passing  an  electric  current  through 
a  solution  of  common  salt  (sodium  chloride^ 
Mercury  Is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  this  proc- 
ess, for  It  serves  not  only  to  conduct  elec- 
tricity but  also  to  trap  another  product  of 
the  reaction,  sodium,  ac  an  amalgam  The 
use  of  mercury  for  chlorine  production  In 
the  United  States  hiis  therefore  Increased  Im- 
mensely After  the  electrolytic  process,  the 
Bodlum-laden  mercury  Is  made  to  react  with 
water;  this  converts  the  sodltim  Ur>  the  alkali 
sodium  hydn>xlde.  regenerating  pure  mer- 
cury for  further  use  In  this  prooe«i.  large 
amounts  of  mercury  and  water  are  mixed  and 
clrculaled  and  Inevitably  some  of  the  mer- 
cury is  "lost,"  ending  >ip  eventually  In  the 
waste -drainage  system  The  lost  mercury  Is 
carried  to  the  b(;>ttom  of  rivers  and  lakes 
where  bacteria  convert  the  metallic  mer- 
cury to  a  soluble  form,  methyl  mercury  This 
poisons  the  fish  Mercury  poisoning  is  an 
unforeseen   feature   of   the   "plastic   age  " 

When  the  avitonioblle  and  the  Internal- 
combustion  engine  were  first  developed,  no 
on*  could  have  realized  that  some  seventy 
yvars  later  they  would  become  the  greatest 
single  sou.'ce  of  urban  environmental  pollu- 
tion It  is  often  assumed  that  automotive  pol- 
lution Is  an  inescapable  result  of  the  huge 
numl>ers  of  vehicles  that  choke  the  highways 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  cars 
Is  part  of  the  problem:  tn  the  years  from 
1947  to  loae.  the  total  number  of  vehicles 
on  United  States  roads  Increased  by  16«  per 
cent,  and  the  total  vehicle-miles  travelled 
went  up  by  174  i>er  oent.  However,  at  least 
two  major  autoniotlve  pollutants,  lead  and 
photochemical  smog.  Increased  much  faster 
than  even  the  proliferating  cars  and  use  of 
cars.  For  example,  studies  of  the  anwunts 
of  lead  deposited  yearly  In  polar  glaciers 
show  that  between  1940  and  1966  the  annual 
entry  of  lead — which  comes  almost  entirely 
from  gasoline  additives — Into  the  environ- 
ment increased  by  about  300  per  cent,  or 
about  twice  as  fast  as  the  Increase  In  the 
total  consumption  of  gasoline  in  that  time 
The  snoog  situation  shows  an  even  greater 
dl."iparlty  Photochemical  smog  made  Its  d*- 
but  m  Los  Angeles  In  the  early  forties  Since 
then.  It  has  appeared  In  most  of  the  nation's 
large  cities  and  has  become  vastly  more  In- 
teiise  in  Los  Angeles  Itself  A  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  the  over-all  Increase  In  smog  levels 
In  United  States  cities  since  the  Second 
World  War  would  be  tenfold  or  so,  or  In  the 
range  of  1  000  pter  cent — again  an  increase 
much  greater  than  the  concurrent  rise  In 
autonaoblle  travel.  Clearly,  something  beside? 
the  number  of  cars  and  the  mileage  UaveUed 
has  changed 

What  has  changed  Is  the  automobile 
Cynics  are  eometlnaes  prone  to  dismiss  the 
annual  changes  In  Detroit  car  models  as 
superficial  ones,  but  beneath  the  recurrent 
transformation  of  the  automobtle's  gaudy 
and  Increasingly  fragile  skin  technological 
changes,  especially  in  the  engine,  have  con- 
verted It  into  a  highly  efficient  smog  gener- 
ator In  the  Internal -combustion  engine, 
gasoline  Is  mixed  with  air  In  the  cylinders, 
and  the  mixture  Is  ignited,  at  a  suitable  too- 
ment,  by  means  of  an  electric  spark  Just 
before  the  fuel-air  mixture  Is  Ignited,  It  Is 
compressed  by  the  cylinder  piston  The  cylin- 
der preesure  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  p<jwer  that  the  engine  can  deliver: 
generally,  the  greater  the  pressure  the  higher 
the  power  output.  Por  reasons  that  have  not 
yet  been  fully  explained,  the  automobile 
Industry  long  ago  became  oommltted  to  in- 
creasing the  engine's  power.  In  1925,  when 
the  first  figures  became  available,  the  average 
Ajnerlcan  passenger-cax  engine  deilvered 
fifty-five  horsepC)wer  By  1946,  the  average 
was  a  hundred  horsepower 

Between  1946  and  1968.  the  average  horse- 
power was  raised  to  two  hundred  and  thirty 
In  refiponse  to  foreign  competition.  United 
States  manufacturers  introduced  the  "com- 
pact '  car.  with  a  smaller  engine.  As  a  result. 
between  1968  and  1961  the  average  horse- 
fKjwer  dropped  from  two  hundred  and  thirty 
ti>  a  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Then  a  curi- 
ous phetiomenon  occurred:  the  "compact" 
curs  gradually  grow  In  size  and  In  engine 
power,  so  that  between  1961  and  1968  the 
average  horsepower  climbed  back  to  reach 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  To  Increase  the  horse- 
power, it  wa*  necessary  to  increase  engliie 
comprcs.slon.  the  relevant  measure,  known 
as  the  compression  ratio,  rose  from  5.9  In  1946 
to  9.3  In  1958.  It  then  dipped  briefly,  along 
with  horsepower,  but,  recovering  from  that 
aberration,  climbed  upward  again,  reaching 
an  average  of  9  4  In  1968.  Thus,  between  1946 
and  1968  the  low-powered,  low -compression 
engine  was  displaced.  This  technological  dis- 
placement, like  many  others  In  that  period, 
has  strongly  intensified  the  Impact  of  auto- 
mobile travel  on  the  environment. 

Because  high-powered  engines  uf*  fuels 
less  efficiently  than  low-powered  ones  do — 
especially  when  the  engines  are  run  at 
low  speeds,  as  they  are  In  oar-choked  city 
streets — Uiere  has  been  an  increa&e  In  the 
amount  of  gasoline  burned  per  mile  In  1946 
pa.ssenger  cars  averaged  about  fifteen  miles 
per  gallon;  by  1968,  the  average  was  about 
fourteen  miles  per  gallon.  This  meant  more 
fuel     combustion-   and    therefore    more    air 


pollution  from  gasoline-combustion  prod- 
ucts— p>er  vehlcle-mlle  travelled  A  second, 
more  acute  pollution  problem  arises  from 
the  special  engineering  needs  of  tlie  hlgh- 
oompreasion  engine  At  high  cylinder  pres- 
sures, the  explosive  combustion  is  apt  to  be 
uneven  causing  a  lamng  'knock."  which 
deceases  engine  pov.-er  To  suppress  engine 
knock  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  tetra- 
ethyl  lead  to  the  gasoline  Almost  all  cf  this 
lead  -Is  emitted  Into  the  air  from  the  engine 
exhaust  As  the  average  ooinpres,«lon  ratio 
rose,  so  did  the  lead  content  of  the  gasoline. 
In  1946,  the  gasoline  used  In  the  United 
States  emitted  about  fifty  thousand  tons  of 
lead  into  the  environment  By  1968.  the  lead 
emitted  had  Increased  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  tons  In  those  twenty-two 
year.";  the  amnunt  cf  lead  ti&ed  rose  from 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  per  million 
vehicle-mlles  to  five  hundred  pounds  In 
other  words,  the  Increase  In  engine  pfwer 
and  compression  ratio  meatus  that  for  the 
same  amovint  of  actual  use  cars  new  pollute 
the  environment  with  nearly  twice  as  much 
lead  as  they  did  Just  after  the  war. 

Then,  there  is  the  matter  of  photochemi- 
cal smog,  which  results  from  the  emission 
of  nitrogen  oxides — In  urban  areas  largely 
from  a'Jtomcrtive  vehicles — Into  the  a:r.  The 
natural  levels  of  nitrogen  oxides  In  the  air 
are  ordinarily  very  low.  but  when  air  Is 
heated — -for  example,  during  fuel  (XMmbus- 
tion  in  the  cylinder — nitrogen  and  oxygen 
react,  and  nitrogen  oxides  are  emitted  from 
the  engine  exhaust  Activated  by  sunlight, 
nitrogen  oxides  combine  wt*h  waste  hydro- 
cart>on8  from  automobile  exhaust  to  produce 
the  noxious  final  product  ot  photochemical 
smog,  peroiv-acetal  nitrate,  often  referred 
to  as  PAN  This  can  take  the  form  of  a 
whitish  haze,  tinged  with  broum.  that  causes 
the  eyes  tc  smart  Now.  as  compreeslon  ratio 
increased,  so  did  the  engine's  operaung 
temperature,  and  this.  In  turn,  sharply  In- 
creased the  amount  of  nitrogen  oxide-s 
emitted  p>er  unit  of  engine  use.  Ttie  emis- 
Bl(JO  of  rutropen  oxides  Is  alsc  affected  by  a 
number  of  other  engine  characxerlstlcf 
When  these  are  taken  into  aooc>unt,  it  can 
be  estimated  that  whereas  the  emission  of 
nitrogen  oxides  In  the  exhaust  of  the  aver- 
age 1946  passenger  car  came  to  aboiu  five 
hundred  parts  per  million,  the  emission  of 
the  average  1968  automot>lle  was  twelve 
hundred  parte  per  million.  ITius.  the  emis- 
sion of  nitrogen  oxides  for  each  unit  of  ve- 
hicle use  more  than  dout))ed  over  this  pe- 
riod When  the  increased  mileage  and  in- 
creased gasoline  consumption  in  the  period 
are  also  taken  into  account,  total  emission 
of  nitrogen  oxides  is  found  to  have  Increased 
about  seven-fold — a  rise  that  begins  to  ac- 
count for  the  sharp  increase  in  smog  levels 
In  the  fall  of  1965  exhaust-control  de- 
vines  appeared  on  new  1966-model  cars  In 
California  and  the  emission  of  waste  hy- 
drocarbons began  a  dowTi»-ard  tjend  in  Los 
Anpele*  Between  1965  and  1968  emission  of 
waste  hydrocarbons  from  motor  vehicles  waf 
reduced  from  1,938  tons  per  day  to  1,720 
(Without  controls,  emission  would  have 
risen  ;r-  2  4(X)  tont,  per  day  by  1968  1  Eye 
imtaUon  was  also  reduced  At  the  same 
time,  the  level  of  another  lmfx>rtant  p>ol- 
lutanl  emitted  bv  motor  vehicles,  carbon 
monoxide.  »-&.<;  also  reduced  by  the  new  de- 
vices. It  might  appear  then,  that  by  196fc 
Los  Angeles  would  have  been  ready  to  cele- 
brate the  end  of  a  k.ng  and  frustrating 
searrrh  for  a  solution  to  the  f-mog.  problem 
Bui  at  that  point  the  slfiation  took  a  new 
and  ominous  turn  the  imp.-oveinents  in 
exhaust  emissions  brought  on  a  new  prob- 
lem Por.  coincident  with  the  twel\e-f>er- 
cpnt  drop  la  hydrocarbon  eniissjons  between 
1965  and  1968.  the  burden  of  nitrogen  ox- 
Ides  in  the  Los  Angeiee  air  Increased  by 
twenty-eight  per  cent  The  nitrogen  oxides 
In  automobile  exhatiste  iudude  both  nitnc 
oxide    and    nitrogen    dioxide.    While    nitric 
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oxide   U  r«latlv«Iy  Innocuous   (ejtcept  as  an 
Ingredient   erf   the   smof;-formlng    reaction), 
nitrogen   dioxide    la   highly    poisotious.    with 
a  long   htBtory  aa  a  aerloua  industrial    haz- 
ard. The  gaa  deeti^iys  the  cells  of  the  lungs. 
tends  to  enlarge  lung  blood  vessoln.  and.  at  a 
sufflcleat  high  concentration,  caii.ses  an  ac- 
c\imul«.tlon  of  Huld  in  the  liinRs    which  may 
lead    to    death     Nitrogen    dioxide,    a    colored 
SB«.   ungea  the  air  a  kind  of   whiskey  brown. 
and   aa   the   concentration   lia^i   Increased   In 
the   Lo«  Angeles   air   senoiis   v;.<iblllly   prob- 
lems have  arisen — in  the  nir  lane.s  and  along 
the  high-speed  freeways    In   addition    nitro- 
gen   dioxide    Id    toxic   to   plant.s:    at    level.s   of 
leas   thxin   one   part    per   mllUoa.   the   growth 
of    umutto    plants    is    reduced    ab<jui    thirty 
per    cent     In    1965.    nitrogen    dioxide    in    l/w 
Ajigeles  had  exceeded  what  had  l>een  desig- 
nated the     adverse     level  on  a  hundred  days 
In    IBtW.    three    years   after   the   Introductloti 
of    exhauAt-cuntrol    devices,    that    level    was 
exceeded  on  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  days 
There  are   two  reasons   for  the   increase   In 
the    level    of    nitrogen    dioxide     One    Is    the 
simple  ecological  rule  that  •everything  must 
go  somewhere."  If  hydrocarbon  eml«wlons  are 
reduced,     the     nitrogen    oxides     that    might 
have    combined    with    hydrocarbons    to    form 
smog  necessarily  accumulate  In  the  atr.  The 
other  reason   for   the  rise   In   nitrogen   oxides 
Is  that  In  devising  the  present  pollution  con- 
trols the  automobile  manufacturers  consid- 
ered only  the  demand   for  reduced  emissions 
of  hydrocarbons  and   carbon   monoxide    This 
demand  led   them  to  make  engine  modifica- 
tions designed  to  iiicrease  the  thoroughness 
of  fuel   combustion   In   the  cylinders  by  In- 
creasing    the    engine's    air    Intake.    But    In- 
creased   fuel    combustion    also   Increases   the 
combustion  of  the  major  constltutent  of  the 
air,    nitrogen,    generating    nitrogen    oxides. 
Thus,    the   engine   modifications    Introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  emission  of 
hydrocarbons    tended    to    Increase    the    emis- 
sion   of    nitrogen    oxides,    and    ui    enforcing 
the  new  automatic-engine  modifications  Los 
Angeles    had    simply    traded    one    pollution 
problem    for   another    Catalytic   exhaust   de- 
vices have  been  developed  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  engine-generated  nitrogen   oxides 
into  Innocuous  products   However.  It  appears 
that  the  catalysts  are  poisoned  by  the  lead 
used  as  a  gasoline  additive,  and  here  the  smog 
problem  reaches  to  the  heart  of  the  automo- 
tive-pollution   problem — the    modern    high- 
powered,    high-compression   gasoline    engine, 
which  operates  eflectlvely  only  on  high  oc- 
tane fuels.  Such  fuels  have  usually  been  pro- 
duced by  the  addition  of  tetraethyl  lead,  and 
the  elimination  of  lead  requires  a  large-scale 
change  In  the  petroleum-refining  Industry — 
or  else  a  change  in  the  design  of  automotive 
engines.    There    Is    also    a    serious    question 
about  how  effective  the  Increasingly  complex 
exhaust  devices  are  under  actual  conditions 
of   use.    For   example,   California   tests   show 
that  the  exhaust  devices  on  1966  models  lost 
their  effectiveness  for  controlling  hydrocar- 
bon and  carbon-monoxide  emissions  and.  on 
the  average,  exceeded  the  California  emission 
standards   after   five   to   ten   thousand   miles 
of  use. 

In  part,  the  Increase  In  automobile  travel 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  Is  a  conse- 
quence of  changes  In  the  distribution  of  resi- 
dences and  places  of  work.  Trafnc  studies 
show  that  about  ninety  per  cent  of  all  au- 
tomobile trips  are  ten  miles  or  less  In  length; 
this  class  of  trips  represents  about  thirty 
per  cent  of  total  automobile  mileage  trav- 
elled. The  mean  work-residence  travel  dis- 
tance In  US  metropolitan  ar!>as  is  about  five 
miles  for  central-city  dwellers  and  about  six 
miles  for  those  living  In  suburban  ureas  Tills 
is  statistical  evidence  of  what  nulUons  of 
people  know  from  their  own  dally  frustra- 
tion that  In  most  urban  areiis  the  nieds  are 
clogged  twice  a  day  with  p«Mple  driving  to 
and  from  work — a  consequence  of  the  separa- 
tion between  place  of  work  and  residence  and 


the  absence  of  adequate  means  of  mass  trans- 
portation K  related  problem  that  has  devel- 
oped as  a  remilt  of  the  Anfierlcan  growth  pat- 
tern since  1946  Is  the  displacement  of  rail- 
road frelgnt  haulage  by  trucks  The  ecologi- 
cal cost  of  this  dlspUcement  Is  evident  in  the 
following  figures  the  energy  required  to 
move  a  ttn  of  freight  one  mile  by  mil  now 
averages  about  624  BTU  i  BrltLih  thermal 
unltsi.  and  by  truck  about  3.460  BTU  This 
means  that  for  the  same  amount  of  freight 
haulage  trucks  burn  nearly  six  times  as  much 
fuel  as  trains-  and  emit  about  six  times  as 
much  environmental  pollution  Moreover,  the 
amount  of  power  required  to  pr(xluce  the 
cement  and  steel  for  a  mile  of  four-lane  high- 
way— essential  for  truck  traffic— Is  3  6  limes 
the  power  required  to  produce  a  mile  of  steel 
tra<k  for  comparable  rail  traffic  Finally,  the 
highway  takes  up  a  four-hundred-foot 
right-of-way.  while  the  railroad  takes  only  a 
hundred  feet  In  all  these  respects,  the  dis- 
placement of  ruUroads  by  automotive  ve- 
hicles for  freight-  and  also  for  passenger 
travel  has  Imenslfled  the  environmental 
lmpa»"t  of  transportation 

The    electric-power    Indu.stry.    which    has 
expanded   rapidly    In   the   postwar   period,    Is 
still  another  source  of  major  pollution  prob- 
lems  These  Include  suphur  dioxide,  nitrogen 
oxides,    and    dust   emitted    by   power    plants 
that  burn  fossil  fuels;  radioactive  ermaslon."!. 
and  the  threat — small   but  with  enormously 
catastrophic  potential — of  an  accident,  from 
the  operation  of   nuclear-p<iwer  plants;    and 
the  emission  of   waste  heat   to  the  air  and 
nearby    surface    waters    by    both    types    of 
plants.    The    growth    In    the    use   of   electric 
power  has  t>een  attributed,  with  Justification. 
to  the  rrvodemlty  of  our  economy  and.  with 
much  less  Justification,  to  our  supposed  af- 
fluence.   Tlie    statistics    appear    straightfor- 
ward   In  the  United  Slates,  power  consump- 
tion   by    the   economlrally    active    population 
In    1968   was   abotil   20.500    KWH     (kjlowatt- 
hours)   per  capita,  iis  opposed  to  about  2.900 
tor  Chile.  260  for  India,  and  230  for  Thailand. 
(The   United    States   produres   thirty-four 
per   cent   of   the    worlds   electric -power   out- 
put.)   However,   electric   ptower   Is    not   In    It- 
self capable  of  satisfying  any  known  human 
need,  and  :t,s  contribution  to  human  welfare 
needs   to  be  measured  In   terms  of  the  eco- 
nomic  goods   that   It   can   produce    Here   we 
discover    another    serious    falling — In    terms 
of    human    welfare — of    postwar    technology: 
the  new  productive  technologies  are  far  more 
costly  In  the  consumption  of  electric  power 
and    other    forms    of    fuel -generated    energy 
than   the   technologies    they    have   dl.'iplaced 
For  exampe.  aluminum,  which  has   increas- 
ingly displaced  steel   and  lumber  as  a  con- 
struction mater.aJ.   requires  for  Its  produc- 
tion about  fifteen  times  as  much  fuel  energy 
per  pound  as  steel  and  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  times  as  much   fuel   energy  as  lumber. 
Even   when    the   fact    Is   taken    Into    account 
that  the   weight   of  aluminum   needed   for  a 
given  purpose  Is  less  than  that,  of  steel    •  •  •. 
Indeed,  there  are  powerful   links  between 
the   environmental   crisis   and    the   economic 
system  we  live  under.  Conventional  economic 
science  conceives  of  the  production  and  dl.s- 
trlbutlon   of  wealth   as   a   vastly   elaborated 
development    of    the    ancient    marketpl.ice. 
Goods  are  produced  and  services  performed 
so    that    they    may    be   exchanged    for    other 
goods   and   services;    values   are   determined, 
at  least  as  a  first  approximation,  by  the  Inter- 
play of  supply  and  demand    The  term  "ex- 
ternailty"    has    been    Introduced    Into    eco- 
nomic theory  to  describe  what  once  appeared 
to  be  a  rather  rare  departure  from  this  basic 
exchange  process.  In  Its  simple  form,  an  ex- 
change is  both  mutually  beneficial  and  vol- 
untary;   It  takes  place   because  both  parties 
hope  to  gain  from  it   An  externality,  by  con- 
trast,  may   be   neither   beneficial   nor   volun- 
tary for  all  parties  In  the  traji.-iactlon     Mer- 
cury   benefits    the    chlorlne-alkall    producer 
but   harms  the  commercial   fisherman;    It  Is 


u.Hed  voluntarily  by  one  party  but  is  invol- 
untarily Inflicted  upon  the  other  This  Is  an 
example  of  a  negative  externality  In  theory, 
but  less  commonly  in  practice,  an  external- 
ity may  be  economically  p)06Ulve — as  In  the 
case  of  a  householder  who  happens  to  live 
next  t-o  a  well-kept  golf  course  Now  that 
very  large  negative  externalities  have  begun 
to  emerge  in  the  form  of  environmental  deg- 
radation economists  have  begun  to  devote 
considerable  attention  to  this  once  minor 
facet  of  economic  theory  TTiey  face  some 
dlfflcult  questions  How  can  the  social  costs 
of  environmental  deterioration  be  evaluated 
and  met  by  the  operation  of  the  economic 
system?  Are  the  basic  operatlona.  require- 
ments of  the  major  economic  systems — capi- 
talism and  socialism — compmtlble  with  the 
ecological  Imperatives  we  face? 

The  conventional  solution  proposed  for  a 
country    like    the    United     States    is    to   "In- 
ternalize the  externalities."  by  taxing  f>ollu- 
tlon    or    raising    the    prices    of    products    to 
cover  Its  costs    However,  even  if  these  meas- 
ures  are   adopted,    many   serious    dlflficullles 
will  remain.  In  the  prlvate-enterpnse  system, 
one  of  the  chief  motivating  forces  Is  private 
profit.  What  Is  Uie  connection  between  pollu- 
tion and  profit  In  a    private-enterprise  eco- 
nomic system  like  that  of  the  United  States? 
Many    of    the    large-scale    technological    dis- 
placements in  Industry  and  agriculture  that 
have    occurred    since    1946    are    much     more 
prone    to   p>ollute    than    the   older    jnes    they 
have  displaced,  and  the  new  technology  has 
clearly  played  an  Important  role  In  tiie  profit- 
ability   of     postwar    business    enterprise     A 
good    example    is    the    massive    displacement 
of  soap  by  synthetic  detergents    In  1947.  when 
the  cleaning-product  Industry  produced  es- 
senUally  no  detergents.  Its  profit  amounted 
to   about   thirty   per   cent   of   sales    In    1987. 
when  the  Industry  produced  about  one-third 
soap    and    two-thirds    detergentji.    the    profit 
was  about   forty- 1  wo  per  cent   of  sales    Friwn 
the  data  for  Intervening  years.  It  ran  be  com- 
puted that  the  profit  on  pure-detergent  sales 
is    about    fifty-two    per    cent,    considerably 
higher    than    the    profit    on    pure-si-wp   sales. 
This  nmay   help  to  explain    why  so«p.  despite 
Its   continued    usefulness    for    most    cleaning 
purposes,  has  been  driven  ofl  the  market  by 
detergents.    Another    ImfxurtAnt    example    Is 
provided  In   the  displacement  of  small,  hiw- 
powered  automobiles  by  large,  high-powered 
ones.    An    article   In    Fortune   has    noted.    "As 
the  size  and  selling  price  of  a  car  are  reduced, 
then,  the  profit  margin  tends  to  drop  even 
faster    A  standard   US     sedan   with   a  basic 
price  of  »3.000.  for  example,  yields  something 
like   »250   to   »300    In   profit   to   Its   manufac- 
turer   But  when  the  price  falls  by  a  third. 
to  $2,000,    the  factory  profit  drops  by  about 
half     Below    12.000.   the   decline   grows   even 
more    precipitous  "    The    Introduction    of    a 
car  of  reduced  environmental  Impact,  which 
would     neceasarlly     have     a     relatively     low- 
powered,  low-compression  engine  ajid  a   low 
over-all    weight,    would    sell    at    a    relatively 
low    price,    and    It    would    therefore    yield    a 
smaller  profit  than  the  stiind;ird  heavy,  high- 
powered.    hlgh-f)olluting    vehicle.    Tills    may 
explain  the  recent  remark  by  Henry  Ford  II 
that     minlcars  make  mlnlproflts  "  Steel  and 
lumber  have   been  Increasingly  dlfsplaced  as 
construction  materials  by  alumlnura.  cement 
(In   the   form    of  concrete  i  ,  and   pl.^stics    In 
1967.   the   profits    iln   relation   to  local  sales) 
from  st-eel  production  by  blast  furnaces  and 
lumber   production    were    12  5   per   rent    and 
154  per  cent,  respectively    The  pnxluct.s  that 
have  displaced  steel  and  lumber  yielded  sig- 
nificantly higher  profits:  alumlnurr.,  26  7  per 
cent;     cement.    37  4    per    cent;     plastics    and 
resins,  21  4  per  cent    Again  the  displacement 
of  technologies  with  relatively  weak  environ- 
mental impacts  by  technologies  with  stronger 
lmp«icts  has  been  aocotnpanled  by  significant 
Increases  In  pn>flt*blllty. 

The  costs  of  environmental  degradation.  It 
appears,    are    borne    chiefly    by    society    as    a 
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whole.  In  the  form  of  ertemalltles,  rather 
than  by  the  producer  A  business  enterprise 
that  pollutes  tlie  envlroiunenl  Is  therefore 
being  subsidized  by  society,  and  to  this  ex- 
tent the  enterprise,  though  free.  Is  not  wholly 
private.  When  a  manufacturing  process  bor- 
rows Irom  the  ecosystem  and  Incurs  what 
might  be  called  "a  debt  to  nature"  In  the 
form  of  pollution,  there  Is  an  immediate  sav- 
ing for  the  producer.  At  the  same  time,  pollu- 
tion often  adds  to  Use  Uvlnp  cost*  of  the 
population  as  a  whole,  m<*t  of  which  conslsu 
of  wage  earners  rather  than  entrepreneurs. 
Thus,  when  the  workers  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
power  plant  find  their  cleaning  costs  In- 
creased because  of  soot  emitted  by  lU  stacks, 
their  wages  are  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
that  Increase  In  essence,  the  workers'  extra 
cleaning  coets  subsidized  part  of  the  cost  of 
operating  the  power  plant.  Of  course.  It  may 
have  taken  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  en- 
vlronxaental  pollution  from  industrial  plants 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  say,  before 
the  burden  of  waste  reduced  the  wa- 
ter's oxvgen  content  U>  rero.  halted  the 
self-piu-lflcatlon  process,  and  fouled  the 
beaches  so  badly  that  In  order  to  enjoy  a 
swim  the  plants  workers  had  to  add  to  their 
cost  of  living  the  price  of  admission  to  a 
swimming  pool.  Similarly,  chronic  low-level 
exposure  U>  radiation,  mercury,  or  DDT  may 
shorten  a  wiige  earner's  life  without  reducing 
his  inocme  or  even  causing  him  to  Incur  extra 
medical  costs  durtnt;  his  lifetime.  In  this 
case,  the  cost  of  pollution  Is  not  met  for  a 
long  time;  the  bill  Is  finally  paid  by  the 
wage  earner's  premature  death,  which — apart 
from  the  feelings  of  his  family  and  friends- 
can  be  reckoned  In  terms  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  of  lost  Income 

The  economic  theory  of  the  private -enter- 
prise system  is  based  very  Bubsuwuiaily  on 
the  advantages  of  growth.  And  yet  tiie  total 
rate  by  which  men  exploit  the  earth's  eco- 
system has  some  upper  limit;  if  this  rate 
is  exceeded,  the  system  will  eventually  be 
driven  to  ct>llapse  Hence  all  productive  sys- 
tenia  must  eventually  reach  a  no-growth 
condlUon— at  least  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
cumulaUon  of  capital  gcKXis  designed  to  ex- 
ploit the  ecosystem,  and  the  products  that 
these  yield.  In  a  private-enterprise  system, 
a  no-growth  condition  means  no  further  ac- 
cumulation of  cApltAl  If  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  through  profit.  Is  a  basic  driving  force 
of  this  system,  as  It  seems  to  be.  it  Is  dlfflcult 
to  see  how  the  system  can  continue  to  operate 
under  conditions  of  no  growth  Moreover,  dif- 
ferent ecological  cycles  vary  considerably  in 
their  intrtnslc  rates— rates  that  cannot  be 
exceeded  If  breakdown  Is  to  be  avoided  For 
example,  the  natural  turnover  rate  of  a  soil 
system  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  an 
aquatic  system — a  fish  farm,  let  us  say.  It 
follows  that  if  the  private-enterprise  system 
la  to  exploit  these  different  ecosystems  con- 
currently wlthotit  Inducing  ecological  break- 
down, there  will  be  different  rates  of  eco- 
nomic return  But  when  one  enterprise  yields 
a  lower  return  than  another,  inrestment 
funds  will  tend  to  be  tran.sf erred  to  the  latter. 
Of  course,  many  marginal  enterprises  that 
yield  proflu  algnlflcantly  below  those  avail- 
able elsewhere  In  the  economic  system  have 
Important  social  value.  It  will  perhaps  be 
possible  to  keep  them  going  by  means  of  sub- 
,"Udles,  but  very  often  the  subsidies  will  need 
to  be  so  large  as  to  amount  to  naturaliza- 
tion— a  contradiction  of  private  enterprise 
Finally,  since  the  "debt  to  nature"  repre- 
sented by  environmental  pollution  !.■;  essen- 
tially a  saving  In  production  costs  on  the 
part  of  the  entrepreneur,  it  provides  a  cush- 
ion against  the  effects  of  Internal  problems 
In  the  economic  system — such  as  the  conflict 
between  entrepreneur  and  employee  over 
wages.  Now  we  know  that  the  debt  must  be 
paid,  and  In  this  sense  the  emergence  of  an 
ecological  crisis  must  be  regarded  as  the 
signal  of  an  emerging  crisis  la  our  eO'iiomlc 
systaoo. 


wnat  UtUe  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from 
available  reports  Indicates  that  the  problems 
of  envlroamentai  pollutlor.  In  Industrialized 
socialist  nations  are  not  basically  aifferent 
from  those  typical  of  Industrtallised  private- 
enterprise  nations  like  the  United  States. 
The  pollutants  in  surface  waters  In  the  So- 
viet Union  are  simiiar  In  both  type  and  origin 
to  the  ones  that  trouble  the  United  States 
and  other  developed  countries.  They  Include 
wastes  from  municipalities,  food-processing 
plants,  and  pulp  and  paper  plants  Industrial 
chemicals  and  metals,  oil  spills,  and  drain- 
age of  fertilizer.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  new  postwar  technologies  Introduced  In 
the  Soviet  Union  differ  much  from  thos« 
which  domliiate  American  production,  and 
the  evidence  thai  environmental  pollution 
In  Russia  Is  following  about  the  same  course 
It  has  taken  In  capitalist  countries  suggests 
that  the  drive  for  "plan  fulfillment"  takes 
its  toll  of  the  ecosystem  Just  as  the  drive  for 
profits  does  However,  the  socialist  system 
does  have,  lu  theory,  several  advantages  over 
the  private-enterprise  system  in  dealing  with 
ecological  problems.  One  of  these  Is  the  rela- 
tive ease  of  national  planning,  which  Is  es- 
sential for  an  ecologically  rational  system 
of  production.  Another  advantage  relates 
specifically  to  the  problem  of  growth.  Though 
it  is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
socialist  Blaiee  have  emphasized  economic 
growth  Just  as  heavily  as  capitalist  states 
have,  the  theory  of  socialist  economics  does 
not  appear  to  require  that  the  growth  should 
continue  indefinitely  Mr»reover  It  should  be 
comparatively  easy  for  a  socialist  system  to 
enforce  varying  rates  of  return  from  produc- 
tive actlviues  In  different  sectors  of  the  eco- 
system. 

In  any  case,  both  socialist  and  capitalist 
economic  theories  have  apparently  developed 
without  taking  into  account  the  limited  bio- 
logical capital  represented  by  the  ecosystem 
As  a  result,  neither  of  the  systenis  is  now  well 
prepared  to  confront  the  environmental 
crisis,  and  both  will  be  severely  tested  by  It. 
For  If  any  clvlll2»Uon  is  to  survive,  industry, 
agriculiure.  and  iransporLatlon  must  meet 
the  Inescapable  demands  of  the  ecosystem 
This  will  require  the  development  of  major 
new  technologies,  including  methods  of  re- 
turning sewage  and  garbage  directly  to  the 
soil:  the  replacement  of  many  synthetic  ma- 
terials by  natural  ones;  the  reversal  of  the 
present  tendency  to  retire  soil  from  agricul- 
ture and  to  elevate  the  yield  per  acre;  the 
replacement  of  synthetic  organic  agents  by 
biological  means  of  controlling  Insects  and 
other  pests;  the  discouragement  of  power- 
consuming  industries;  the  development  of 
land  transport  that  operates  with  maximum 
fuel  efficiency  at  low  combustion  tempera- 
tures and  with  minimum  land  use:  essen- 
tially complete  containment  and  reclamation 
of  wastes  from  oombustlon  processes,  smelt- 
ing, and  chemical  c^cratlons:  essentially 
complete  recycling  of  all  reusable  metal  ce- 
ramic, and  paper  products;  and  ecologically 
sound  planning  of  land  use.  especially  in 
urban  areas  In  effect,  all  major  elements  of 
the  new  productive  enterprises  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  ecologically  faulty  technology 
have  to  be  rebuilt  along  ecologically  sound 
lines.  Obviously,  these  changes  must  be 
worldwide;  for  example,  If  Industrialized 
countries  were  to  give  up  the  large-scale  use 
of  synthetic  materials,  tropical  countries 
would  need  to  take  up  the  slack  and  manu- 
facture such  pr<iduct6  as  soap,  tires,  and 
fabrics  from  natural  materials  for  world 
commerce.  Like  the  eoosphere  itself,  the 
peoples  of  the  wrorld  are  linked  by  their  sep- 
arate but  interconnected  needs  to  a  common 
fate.  The  world  will  survive  the  environ- 
mental crisis  as  a  whole  or  not  at  all 

We  live  In  a  time  that  Is  dominated  by 
enormous  technical  p>ower  and  extreme  hu- 
man need.  The  power  Is  self-evident  In  the 
megav^'attage  of  power  plants  and  the  mega- 
tonnage  of  nuclear  bombs   The  human  need 


Is  painfully  evident  In  the  sheer  numbM-  of 
people  now  and  soon  to  be  living,  in  the  de- 
tenortktlon  of  their  habitat,  the  earth,  and 
in  the  tragic  worldwide  epidemic  of  hunger 
and  want.  The  gap  between  brute  power  and 
human  need  continues  to  grow,  for  the 
power  fattens  on  the  same  faulty  technology 
that  mtenstfles  the  need.  Everywhere  In  the 
world,  there  is  evidence  of  a  deep-seated 
failure  to  use  the  competence,  the  wealth,  the 
power  at  human  disposal  for  the  maximum 
good  of  human  beings.  The  environmental 
crisis  Is  a  major  example  of  this  failure.  It 
has  come  about  because  the  means  by  which 
we  use  the  ecosphere  to  produce  wealth 
threaten  the  ecosphere  Itself.  The  present 
system  of  production  is  self-destructive 

My  own  Judgment,  based  on  the  evidence 
now  at  band,  is  that  the  present  oourse  of 
environmental  degradation,  at  least  in  in- 
dustrialized countries,  represents  such  a  se- 
rious challenge  to  essential  ecological  sys- 
tem that  if  it  is  continued  it  will  destroy 
the  ability  of  the  euvironmenl  tc  support  a 
reasonably  civilized  human  society.  Some 
number  of  human  beings  might  well  survive 
.such  a  catastrophe,  for  the  collapse  of  civili- 
zation would  reduce  the  pace  of  etivlronmen- 
tal  de^-radation  What  would  then  remain 
would  be  a  kind  of  neo- barbarism,  with  a 
highly  uiicen-am  future. 

Deep  pessimism  Is  perhaps  a  natural  after- 
math of  the  shock  of  recognizing  that  tlie 
vaunted  "progress"  of  modem  civilization 
Is  only  a  thin  cloak  for  global  catastrophe. 
No  sclenlisl.  economist,  or  politician — no 
committee  of  exfjerts — couid  possibly  come 
up  with  a  specific  plan  for  resolving  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  1 0  pretend  otherwise  is 
only  to  evade  the  real  meaning  of  the  en- 
vlronmenUil  crisis:  tha-t  the  worid  is  being 
carried  to  the  brink  of  ecoiogicai  disatier  not 
by  a  single  fault,  which  some  clever  scheme 
could  correct,  but  by  a  phalanx  of  powerful 
economic.  U-chnological  and  social  forces 
What  IB  required  is  nothing  lees  than  a 
change  In  itie  course  of  history  1  am  con- 
vinced, however,  thfit  once  we  pass  beyond 
mere  awareness  of  lmp>ending  disaster  and 
begin  to  underfatand  how  we  have  reached 
our  present  predicament  and  where  the  alter- 
native paths  ahead  can  lead,  there  is  reason 
to  hope.  After  all,  the  environmental  crisis 
is  not  the  product  of  man's  biological  ca- 
pabilities, which  could  not  change  in  time 
to  save  us,  but  of  bis  social  acuons.  whlcJi 
are  subject  to  much  more  rapid  change.  If 
the  environmental  crisis  Is  the  re6ult  of  so- 
cial misnianagemeni  of  the  world  e  resources. 
then  it  can  be  resolved  and  man  can  survive 
In  a  htimane  condition  by  consciously  bring- 
ing his  social  organization  into  harmony  with 
the  eoosphere. 

Here  we  can  leam  a  basic  lesson  from 
nature,  that  nothing  can  survive  on  the 
planet  unless  it  Is  a  cooperative  part  of  a 
larger  whole.  Life  Itself  learned  that  lesson 
on  the  primitive  earth — for  the  first  living 
things,  like  modem  man.  consumed  their 
nutritive  bose  as  they  grew,  converting  the 
geochemlcal  store  of  orgsmc  matter  Intf' 
wasteR  that  could  no  longer  serve  their  needs 
Life  as  It  first  appeared  on  the  earth  was  em- 
barked on  a  linear,  seU-destrucuve  course 
What  prevented  extinction  was  the  appear- 
ance, in  the  course  cf  evolution,  of  a  new  life 
form,  which  reconverted  the  waste  of  the 
primitive  organisms  Into  fresh  oriranlc  mat- 
ter Ttie  first  photosynthetic  orpanlsmf  trans- 
formed the  rapacious  linear  course  of  life 
Into  the  earth's  Srsi  great  ecoioglcAl  cycle. 
By  closing  the  circle,  they  achieved  what  no 
living  organism  alone  can  accomplish— sur- 
vival. Human  beings  have  broken  out  of  the 
circle  of  life,  driven  not  by  biological  need 
but  by  the  social  organizations  that  they 
have  devised  tc  "cfjnquer"  nature  Once  more, 
in  order  to  survive,  we  mtist  cloae  th«  circle 
We  must  leam  how  to  restore  to  nature  the 
wealth  we  borrow  from  It, 
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CONSTTTUnONAL  CONVENTIONS 

The  PRE8IDENQ  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  now  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness which  will  be  stated 

TVie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

S  215  a  bill  to  provide  t<yr  calling  con- 
stUutlonal  conventions  for  prop««liig  wnend- 
ments  to  the  CVinstUutloii  of  the  United 
States,  nil  application  of  the  legislatures  ot 
two-thirds  of  the  Stales,  pvirsu.itu  lo  lirucle 
V  of  the  Constitution 


ADDITIONAL  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNTNO  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, ui  view  of  the  fact  that  no  action 
Is  contemplated  on  the  unflnLshed  busi- 
ness today — In  accordance  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  earlier — I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  an  additional  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  at  this  time  for  not  to  exceed  6 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  BALANCE  OF  POWER  MUST  BE 
MAINTAINED  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, of  all  the  trouble-spots  that  hold 
dangers  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  none 
Is  more  potentially  inflammatory  than 
the  Middle  East 

It  Ls  no  secret  that  the  Stiviet  Union  i.s 
and  has  been  supplying  advanced  weap- 
onry and  skilled  military  personnel  to 
some  of  the  Arab  States  in  a  volume  that 
can  only  result  in  a  dangerous  imbal- 
ance of  power.  Egypt  and  some  of  the 
other  Arab  States  have  made  it  clear  that 
when  they  consider  the  time  is  ripe — or 
perhaps  more  realistically  when  they  de- 
cide that  retribution  cannot  be  visited 
upon  them— they  will  renew  the  hostil- 
ities that  cost  them  so  dearly  durmg  the 
6-day  war 

Mr  I>resider.t.  it  does  not  require  em- 
phasis from  me  that  such  intentions  hold 
a  threat  that  the  United  States  man  Ig- 
nore and  on  which  our  policy  in  the 
Middle  Ea-st  ls  currently  based  For  .some 
Ume  past,  the  Government  of  Israel. 
against  wliom  these  threat-s  are  di- 
rected, tvas  reque.sted  the  aid  of  this 
country  in  the  form  of  defensive  air- 
craft— namely,  the  Phantom  F-4  jet  air- 
craft This  request  has  been  pending  for 
a  dangerously  long  lime  With  every  week 
Uiat  passes,  the  buildup  of  military 
strength  against  Israel  increases,  and 
even  mor«  dusturbinx  to  contemplate, 
confidence  to  use  it  becomes  stronger  as 
the  arms  imbalance  becomes  more 
obvious. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  lias 
proposed  a  resolution,  widely  bipartisan 
and  .supported  by  nearly  80  Members  of 
this  body  resolving  that  the  United 
States  Immediately  take  afflrmaUve  ac- 
tion to  grant  Israel's  request  for  addi- 
tional F-4  aircraft  and  provide  such  sup- 
portmg  equipment  and  asisistance  as  are 


essential  for  tranquillity  and  Israel's 
deterrent  capability  The  resolution  fur- 
ther asks  that  the  U.S.  Oovernment 
should  oppose  any  attempts  at  the 
United  Nations  to  alter  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  Security  Council  Resolution  24'2 
of  November  22,  1967.  and  should  reafBrm 
the  importance  of  secure  and  defensible 
borders  as  a  vital  element  in  a  peace 
settlement  to  be  negotiated  by  the  parties 
themselves. 

Mr  President,  the  chances  of  a  ne- 
gotiated peace  settlement,  m  my  view, 
are  extremely  slim  as  long  as  one  side 
tee\s  it  has  Insurmountable  superiority 
in  military  strength.  The  simple  analogy 
of  the  school  bully  who  beats  up  the 
little  kids  but  sliys  away  from  boys  his 
own  size  seems  to  me  to  have  particular 
application. 

Though  the  theorists  will  say  it  Is  in- 
congruous to  try  to  preserve  the  peace 
by  supplying  weapons  of  war.  realism 
leaves  us  no  choice. 

Mr  President,  the  sands  are  nmning 
out  along  the  banks  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
We  must  take  immediate,  positive  action 
to  supply  Israel  with  the  means  to  de- 
fend herself  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  American 
policy,  which  lias  so  far  helped  maintain 
an  admittedly  uneasy  peace  will  prove 
U)  have  been  mere  lipservice. 

Mr  President,  I  urge  all  Members  of 
the  Senave  to  give  support  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  imve  printed  m  the  Record,  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  "Mr  Gravel*  .  certain  state- 
ments prepared  by  him  along  with  sup- 
porting data  in  connection  with  those 
statements. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  IIXUSION  OF  NUCLEAR  SAFETY 

Mr  GRAVEL  Mr  President,  a  report 
wiiich  is  likely  to  Jolt  Congress  into  action 
was  released  yesterday  by  the  imion  of 
concerned  scientLsts  In  Cambridge.  Mass 
It  was  prepared  by  Daniel  Ford,  a  Har- 
vard eccnomlst:  by  nuclear  and  high- 
energy  pnyslctst  Dr  Henry  W  Kendall  of 
MIT:  by  nucletir  physicist  Dr  James 
MacKenzie  of  the  Audubon  Society;  and 
by  nuclear  engineer  Dr  Ian  Forbe.s  of  llie 
Loviell   Irtstitute  of  Technology 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  their  report,  entitled  'A  Cri- 
tique of  the  New  AEC  Design  Criteria 
for  Reactor  Safety  Systems,"  printed  at 
the  ?nd  of  my  remarks. 

The  reix)rt  says: 

R<?actor  safety  with  respect  to  major  acct- 
deniK  and  con»equeru  wlde-npread  damage 
and  lo««  <if  life  la  In  a  very  lUiJiatlsfftctory 
state  Thr  i  .'lEC'b  emergency  exiling  i  isitenm 
criteria  make  no  adequate  remedial  con- 
tribution and  can  serve  only  to  prolong  public 
exposure  to  extreme  rislui  over  which  tiiere 
Ls  Inadequate  control  and  which  criteria  gloss 
over  with  only  the  appearance  and  UUlsIoh 
of  aafetT.  The  gltii»llon  should  not  be 
allowed  tj  persist 

The  precedmg  28  pages  of  the  report 


are  devoted  to  a  well-dociimented  aind 
clearly  presented  technical  analysis  of 
what  is  wrong  with  the  AECs  interim 
criteria  for  safety. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  of  all 
about  the  new  Cambridge  report  Is  the 
contrast  between  its  message  and  the 
AECs  message  on  the  very  same  subject 

When  you  read  about  the  obvious  flaws 
in  the  AECs  safety  criteria,  at  first  you 
may  suppose  that  the  AEC  experts  mu.st 
be  incredibly  Incompetent.  But  when  you 
con.sider  the  documents  on  which  the 
Cambridge  group  bases  its  conclusions, 
you  realize  that  they  were  written  mostly 
by  AEC  people 

The  AEC  people  do  realize  the  hazards 
with  the  nuclear  power  plants,  and  also 
with  the  waste  dispxwal  plans  at  the 
Carey  Salt  Mine  in  Kansas  They  are  not 
technically  Incompetent  for  their  jobs, 
but  they  may  well  be  morally  incompetent 
for  those  Jobs. 

They  should  be  making  every  effort  to 
alert  the  public  and  Congress  to  the 
hazards  they  recognize,  but  they  seem  to 
act  fearfully 

Unless  we  provide  funding  for  adver- 
.sary  scientists,  who  are  paid  lo  tell  us 
what  Is  wrong  with  a  program,  the  whole 
coimtry  will  find  itself  in  more  and  more 
serious  troubles. 

The  point  was  well  made  in  chapters 
12  and  13  of  the  book  'Poisoned  Power," 
by  Dr.  John  Gofman  and  Dr.  Arthur 
Tamplln — Rodale  Press 

The  idea  was  translated  IntD  legisla- 
tive solution  by  my  bill  S.  2430 — August 
4 — and  by  Senator  Macnuson's  amend- 
ment No.  364  to  S    1684. 

The  new  report  from  Cambridge  con- 
tains an  important  reminder  from  the 
group's  first  report,  which  I  placed  in 
the  Record  July  31— pages  28493-28500; 
A  major  i  nuclear  power  plant  i  accident 
might  expose  large  numbers — possibly  tens 
or  hundreds  of  thou.sanda  of  peop.e  to  lethal 
levels  of  radioactivity. 

Congress  cannot  afford  to  ignore  such 
a  hazard  any  longer;  it  may  really  blow 
up  In  our  faces.  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
senior  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  Representative  Chet 
HoLiFiELD.  when  he  was  arguing  on  the 
Hou.se  floor  against  the  passage  of  the 
Price -Anderson  act  In  1957  In  spite  of 
his  speech.  Congress  did  pasf  the  act. 
which  induced  private  industry  to  move 
into  the  most  dangerous  process  known 
to  man — nuclear  fission. 

Mr  HoLiriELD  asked; 

Are  you  going  to  cover  up  with  1500  mil- 
lion worth  of  government  money  a  catastro- 
phe that  would  decimate  the  city  of  Detroit, 
tltat  might  wipe  out  a  hundred  thousand 
people,  and  injure  other  tliousands  geneti- 
cally for  all  time,  as  well  as  contaminate  the 
land  for  an  undetermined  length  of  time?  I 
am  making  the  point  that  you  cannot  put 
these  reactors  near  the  cities  and  take  the 
human-life  risk  and  try  to  cover  It  up  with 
»500  million  of  government  liability  ...  I 
say  that  until  they  can  tell  you  there  Is  not 
going  to  be  a  blow-up.  you  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  taking  upon  your  .  .  .  hearts  and 
upon  your  minds  and  upon  your  souls  the 
responsibility  In  case  there  Is  a  blow-up  In 
this  Held 

Fourteen  years  later,  the  Cambridge 
report — among  others — makes  it  clear 
there  is  still  no  valid  assurance  whatso- 
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ever  tliat  we  would  not  have  a  nuclear 
disaster  very  soon. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  Senate  suppo.sed 
that  the  emergency  cooling  safety  prob- 
lem was  taken  care  of  by  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  to  the  AEC  authorization 
bill  on  July  20.  That  amendment  pro- 
vided the  AEC  with  an  extra  $2  3  million 
in  fiscal  year  1972  to  accelerate  its  effort 
to  solve  the  problems  described  in  the 
Cambridge  reports — see  al.so  Congres- 
sional Record,  July  20,  pages  26061- 
26064,  26074-26090. 

However,  the  Cambridge  report  em- 
phatically confirms  what  I  have  been 
saying  since  last  February:  The  only 
solution  for  protecting  this  country's 
safety  is  a  complete  moratorium  on  the 
construction  of  nuclear  powerplants  until 
at  least  the  fundamental  problems  of  the 
program  have  been  solved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

A  CarriQtrE  of  thk  New  A.E.C.  Dxsjcn 

CRrrERiA  roR  Reactoh  Safety  Systems 

(By  E>anlel  F   Ford.  Henry  W   Kendall. 
James  J    MacKenzie  I 

(Note. — Original  page  numbers  appear  in 
parenthesis  or  at   start  of   paragraphs  ) 

Presented  by  the  Union  of  Concerned  Sci- 
entists. Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  October 
1971. 

(Note. — Copies  of  this  and  our  earlier  re- 
port. Nuclear  Reactor  Safety  An  Evaluation 
of  New  Evidence  (July  1971),  are  available 
from  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists, 
P  O.  Box  289.  MI  T  Branch  Station,  Cam- 
bridge, Ma.ss  02139.  Plea.se  include  $1  for 
each  report,  to  help  cover  the  costs  of  print- 
ing, handling,  and  postage.) 

"Heavy  reliance  has  been  placed  on  engi- 
neering safety  features  Etich  as  the  ECCS 
[Emergency  Core-Cooling  System],  where 
technology  Is  complex  .  .  .  Some  of  the  Infor- 
mation needed  to  confirm  convincingly  the 
adequacy  of  such  systems,  which  are  In- 
tended to  arrest  the  course  of  hypothetical 
large  primary  system  failures,  is  not  yet  avail- 
able'— Oeorge  M  Kavanagh,  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  Reactors,  US  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (quoted  In  Science,  Mny  28,  1971, 
p. 191). 

Daniel  F.  Ford— Economist.  Coordinator, 
environmental  research.  Harvard  Economic 
Research  Project.  Harvard  University. 

Henry  W  Kendall — Nuclear  and  High  En- 
ergy Physicist.  Faculty.  Physics  Department. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Chairman.  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
Committee  on   Environmental   Pollution. 

James  J  MacKenzie — Nuclear  Physicist. 
Joint  Scientific  St«ff,  Massachusetts  &  Na- 
tional Audubon  Societies.  Chairmau,  Union 
of  Concerned  Scientists. 

The  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  is  a 
Boston  area  (^alltlon  of  several  hi»ndred 
scientists,  engineers,  and  other  professionals 
who  are  concerned  with  tlie  Impact  of  un- 
controlled technology  on  society.  UCS  was 
founded  on  March  4.  1969  and  ha.s  been  most 
active  In  tlie  areas  of  arms  control  and  en- 
vironmental pollution. 

UCS  1«  an  advf>cate  organization  dedicated 
to  the  protection  of  the  long-term  public 
interest.  Its  Committee  on  EnvlronmenlAl 
Pollution  has  worked  on  problems  related  to 
nuclear  power,  air  and  water  pollution,  oil 
spills,  highway  construction,  and  unrestricted 
pesticide  use. 

The  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  is  tlie 
Boston  chapter  of  the  Washing  ton -based 
Federation  of  American  Scientists. 

We  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Ian  A.  Forbes  of  the 
Nuclear  Engineering  Department  of  the 
Lowell  Inatltut*  of  Technology  for  many 
helpful   dlscusalona   during   the  preparation 


of  this  paper  Dr  Forbes  has  expressed  total 
agreement  with  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  this  report. 

Table  of  Content-s — I  Introduction.  1;  II 
Tlie  Interim  Criteria  and  Recommended  Com- 
puter Codes.  4.  in  Cnilclsms  of  the  Interim 
C'ritena,  6;  IV.  Criticisms  of  the  Computer 
Codes.  16;  V  Conclusslons  and  Recommenda- 
tions, 26. 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Page  I — Nuclear  power  reactors  are  ex- 
pected to  play  an  increasingly  Important  role 
In  supplying  electric  power  to  the  nation 
Electric  power  consumption  has  a  rate  of 
growth  many  times  that  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion, and.  with  lncre«sing  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining clean  fossil  fuels,  the  pressures  to 
lap  copiously  the  energies  locked  in  the 
atomic  nucleus  will  soon  become  very  great. 
Already  22  nuclear  power  staUons  are  oper- 
ating. 55  are  under  construction,  and  44 
more  reactors  are  ordered. 

Unique  and  very  substantial  hazards  are 
aj>.s.xlated  with  nuclear  power  reactors  and 
dominant  priority  must  be  given  to  the 
protection  of  the  public  health.  Nuclear  re- 
actor* contain  enormous  Inventories  of  radio- 
active materials,  the  "ashes"  from  the  fission 
of  uranium,  whose  acxrldental  release  Into 
the  envlroument  would  be  a  catastrophic 
event.  Great  reliance  is  placed  on  safety 
features  (the  so-called  ■engineered  safe- 
guards") to  prevent  or  largely  mitigate  the 
consequences  of  reactor  accidents  Fore- 
most among  safety  systems  is  the  emergency 
core-cooling  systems  designed  to  prevent  a 
rupture  In  a  reactor  primary  cooling  system 
from  causing  a  meltdown  of  the  reactor 
core  and  subsequent  release  of  lethal  radio- 
activity into  the  environment.  The  emer- 
gency core-cooling  system  is  intended  to 
cool  the  reactor  core  If  the  primary  coolant 
Is  106t.  for  example,  through  a  pipe  rupture. 

Recently  developed  evidence,  from  various 
experiments  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission (AEC).  suggests  that  emergency 
core-cooling  systems  may  well  be  unable  to 
perform  the  functions  for  which  they  are 
designed,  and  that  the  margin  of  safety 
previously  tliought  to  exist  in  these  systems' 
operations  during  a  loss-of-coolant  accident 
is  very  much  smaller  than  has  been  expected 
or  may.  In  fsct  be  non-existent  Pour  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists, 
responding  to  reports  of  dpnciencies  in  cur- 
rently designed  emergency  c<jre-coollng  s>-s- 
tems.  ciirrled  out  a  detailed  technical  a.ssess- 
ment  of  the  new  evidence  The  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists  report,  (page  2)  Nuclear 
Reactor  Safety  An  Et  aluatton  of  New 
Eindence  (Oambrldge.  Mass.  July  1971:  re- 
printed In  Nuclear  News.  September  1971), 
dlbcus.set.  the  recent  evidence  of  inadequacies 
in  Uie  emergency  core-cooling  systems  in 
the  perspective  of  both  an  analysis  of  the 
severe  con.s{>quence»j  that  would  a(Xompauy 
these  inadequacies  in  a  Icass-of-coolant  ac- 
cident and  a  general  review  of  the  available 
experimental  data  pertwlning  to  the  exp>ecied 
performance  of  presently  designed  emer- 
gency c(jre-(XX)ling  systems  The  results  of 
calctilatlons  were  presented  indicaung  that 
a  major  accident  might  well  expose  very 
l.irge  numbers  (poeslbly  ten*  or  hundreds 
o!  thousands  I  of  people  to  lethal  levels  of 
radioactivity  Iiilormatlon  asisembled  from 
the  AECs  own  assessments  of  the  progress 
of  its  saiety  research  program  indicated  a 
fundamental  lack  of  basic  knowledge  about 
t.he  nature  and  sequence  of  events  during  a 
lo«s-of-coolant  accident  and  an  extensive 
lack  of  experimental  data  confirming  the 
reliability  of  emergency  ci're-coollng  sys- 
tems. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  also 
evidently  disturbed  by  the  Implloations  of 
the  accumtilatlng  evidence  of  emergency 
core-cooUng  system  Inadequacy,  temporarily 
delayed  nuclear  power  plant  licerLslng  (see 
U'a«'iinpfon    Po.vf     M.iy    2<i.    1971      p      li     and 


convened  an  ad  hoc  Task  Force,  selected 
from  wTthln  the  AEC  Regulatory  St*fl.  to 
review  the  adequacy  of  emergency  oore- 
ooolmg  svstems  in  the  Ught  of  the  recent 
experiments.  Tlils  internal  AEC  Task  Force 
has  not  as  vet  released  any  report  on  its 
evaluation  ot  the  recent  IndlcatlonB  of 
emergency  core-coollnp  system  de.ncieucies. 
Without  waiung  for  lis  Task  Force  to  com- 
plete Its  work,  the  AEC  has  meanwhile  re- 
sumed nuclear  power  plant  licensing  and 
adopted  an  Interim  Policy  Statement  en- 
titled Interim  Acceptance  Criteria  for  Emer- 
gency Core-CooHng  Systems  for  Ught -Water 
Pouer  Reactors.  This  Interim  Policy  State- 
ment was  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  June  29,  1971  jFR  Document  No.  71- 
9185],  and  was  accompanied  by  a  waiver  of 
the  tisual  sixty-day  waiting  period  during 
which  written  comments  on  the  prop<.>sed 
policy  could  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
lor  consideration  before  final  adoption  of  the 
new  criteria.  In  initiating  such  aii  extraor- 
dinary procedure,  the  Commission  noted  ; 

F>&ge  3— "In  view  of  the  public  health  and 
safety     considerations   .  the     CommissiOQ 

has  found  that  the  interim  acceptance  cri- 
teria contained  herein  should  t>e  promul- 
gated without  delay,  that  notice  of  the  pro- 
pot-ed  issuance  and  public  procedure  thereon 
are  impracticable  and  that  good  CAUse  exists 
for  making  the  statement  of  policy  effective 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register.' 

We  believe  that  llie  Commission  should 
have  waited  until  the  Regulatory  Staff  Task 
Forces  re-evaluatlon  o(  emergency  core- 
coollng  system  reliability  was  available  be- 
fore it  promulgated  new  design  crttena  Ac- 
cording to  Task  Force  head  Dr  Stephen 
Hanauer.  only  an  oral  repwrt  on  it*  prelimi- 
nary lmpres.sion.s  wa*  presented  to  the  Com- 
mLsslon  by  the  Task  Fierce  prior  to  Isstiance 
of  new  design  criteria,  hence,  there  Is  sub- 
stantial  uncertainty  about  the  new  criteria. 

The  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  has 
found  abundant  evidence  of  weakness  in  the 
Interim  Criteria  We  have  evaluated  the  In- 
terim Criteria  in  the  abf^nce  of  the  Task 
Force  report,  as  p>art  of  a  continuing  scrutiny 
of  reactor  safeguards  and  as  a  follow-up  to 
our  earlier  report  This  evaluation  of  the 
Interim  Oiterla  ha-s  shown  that  they  are 
substantially  Inadequate  and  we  believe, 
cannot  add  even  marginally  to  the  presently 
narrow  or  possibly  non-existent  margins  of 
safety  In  a  loss-of-coolant  accident  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  our  evalua- 
tion of  the  Ii.tenm  Criteria  and  cur  assess- 
ment of  the  meager  assurance  their  applica- 
tion can  provide  On  the  basis  of  our  evalua- 
tion, we  present  recommendations  for  the 
first  Important  steps  to  be  taken  to  develop 
adequate  reactor  safety  criteria 

The  next  section  outlines  the  Intertei  Cri- 
teria and  describes  the  computer  codes  that 
are  required  for  their  appll<?ation  TTie  next 
following  two  .seotions  discuss  the  weaknesa 
in  the  Criteria  and  the  llmitaUons  presently 
inherent  in  the  computer  codes  A  final  sec- 
lion  summarizes  the  concivLslon  of  this  study 
and   presents  our  recommendations. 

n      THE     INrtRIM     CRITERIA     AND     RECOMMENDED 
COM  PITER    CODES 

Page  4 — The  Interim  Policy  Statement  on 
emergency  core-cooliug  system;^  is-sued  by  the 
AEC  on  June  29  1971.  was  dmded  into  two 
jjarts:  one  setting  performance  standards 
that  e\ery  emergeiicy  co-e-coollng  system 
should  meet  the  other  pecommending  ana- 
lytical tools  (Computer  ccjdet.  i  to  determine 
whether  a  given  eiiiergenc)  core-cooling  svs- 
lem  meets  the  general  standards  This  sec- 
tion outlines  the  new  standards  promulgated 
by  the  AEC  and  deecJibeg  the  recommended 
computer  codes. 

The  Interim  Criteria  require,  for  all  light- 
water  power  reactors  that  emergency  core- 
oooUng  system*  be  so  designed  that  the  cal- 
culated courat  of  any  loss -of -coolant  acci- 
dent Is  limited  as  follows: 

1.  Tlie  calculated  maximum  fuel  rtement 
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cladding  temperature  does  not  exceed  2300* 

P. 

2.  The  amount  of  fuel  element  cladding 
that  react*  chemically  with  water  or  steam 
does  not  exceed  1%  of  the  total  amotint  of 
cladding  in  the  reactor. 

3.  The  clad  temperature  transient  Is  ter- 
minated at  a  time  when  the  core  geometry 
is  still  amenable  to  cooling,  and  before  the 
cladding  Is  so  embrittled  as  to  fall  during  or 
after  quenching. 

4.  The  core  temjjerature  is  reduced  and 
decay  heat  removed  for  an  extended  period 
of  time,  as  required  by  the  long-lived  radio- 
activity remaining  in   the  core 

Resurtors  granted  operating  licenses  before 
January  2.  1968.  nefd  not  comply  with  the 
criteria  before  July  1.  1974;  otherwise,  com- 
pliance Is  reqvilred  before  October  1.  1971. 
Reactors  In  the  first  group,  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  In  compliance  with  the 
criteria,  are  subject  to  additional  crllerta. 
Including  scheduling  of  iniprovemente.  an 
augmented  Inservlce  Inspection  program,  and 
installation  of  equipment  to  facillta,te  de- 
tection of  prlmar\'-system  leakage  Extensive 
provision  Is  made  for  variances  from  the 
application  of  the  Interim  Criteria. 

Page  5 — In  addition  to  defining  criteria 
that  an  acceptable  emergency  core-cooling 
system  should  meet,  the  Interim  Policy  State- 
ment also  recommends  the  use  of  appropriate 
computer  codes  to  evaluate  the  expected 
performance  of  each  reactors  emergency 
core-cooUng  system  In  accident  situations. 
The  evaluations  require  computations  of  the 
maximum  cladding  temperatures  and  pre- 
dictions of  the  extent  of  chemical  reactions. 
These  computer  codes  embody  mathemati- 
cal models  that  are  Intended  to  allow  predic- 
tion of  the  temperature  history  of  the  fuel 
rod  cladding  during  a  loss-of-coolant  acci- 
dent. This  procedure  yields  the  calculated 
course  of  a  loas-of-coolant  accident  to  which 
the  Interim  Criteria  apply. 

The  computer  code  calculations  generally 
Involve  two  or  more  steps  First,  the  core 
fluid  flow  conditions  are  determined  by  one 
computer  program  Then  these  computed 
core  fluid  conditions  are  used  as  input  Infor- 
mation in  a  core  heat-truiiafer  program  that 
calculates  the  peak  (  ladd  ng  temperature 
reached  during  core  heat-up  Ui  a  loss-of- 
coolant  accident  with  the  enieriiency  core- 
cooling  system  operating  Conformance  with 
the  Interim  Criteria  la  thus  suppoKed  to  be 
determined  by  comparing  the  output  of  these 
computer  codes  with  the  four  requirements 
specified  on  page  4. 

The  margin  of  safety  established  by  con- 
formance to  the  Interim  Criteria  U  thus  de- 
terminated both  Viy  the  soundness  of  the  cri- 
teria thenwelves  and  by  the  validity  of  the 
computational  models.  The  quality  of  the 
Initial  assumption."!,  the  nature  of  the  ap- 
proximations and  compromises  that  must 
be  made  In  prcxluclng  a  mathematical  model 
and  programming  It  on  a  computer,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  quality  of  the  raodeilng 
procedures  have  been  confirmed  by  experi- 
mental measurement,  must  all  be  determined 
in  order  to  establish  whether  there  is.  in  fact, 
a  sufflclent  margin  of  safety. 

In  the  next  section,  we  discuss  several 
basic  criticisms  of  the  Interim  Criteria.  In 
the  section  foUowlng.  a  number  of  grave  de- 
ficiencies In  the  computer  codes  are 
analyzed. 

m.  Cl»mCl.SMS  or  THE  INTERU* 
CRITERIA 

PBge  6 — "(Fuel  rod  I  riipture  occurs  when 
the  hoop  stress  re«ulting  from  the  fission  gas 
pressure  exceeds  the  strength  of  the  clad- 
ding Considerable  swelling  i  plastic  deforma- 
tion i  of  the  riKls  niay  o<-(  ur  prior  to  rupture 
and  rediKe  the  passage  for  the  emergency 
coolant  throi^h  portions  of  the  core.  Flow 
blockages  can  be  hypothesleed  which  would 
result  In  transient  termination  being  seri- 
ously delayed.  Increasing  the  probatolllty  of 


embrlttlen.ent  and  subsequent  disintegration 
and  or  mealug  of  the  cladding  and  fuel  " — 
P  L  Rittenhoufie  and  R.  A.  Desin.  "Preface: 
Symposium  on  Fuel  Rod  Failure  and  Its 
Effects,"  Nuclear  Technology.  XI,  4,  p  473 
(August  1971). 

•The  Zl.-caloy-clad  fuel  rods  of  a  light- 
water  reactor  will  deform  by  swelling  during 
the  thermal  transient  associated  with  a  loss- 
of -coolant  accident  iLOCA).  This  swelUng 
may  cause  coolant  channel  blockage  of  such 
magnitude  that  emergency  cooling  may  be 
impaired."— R.  D.  Waddell.  Jr.,  "Measure- 
ment of  Light-Water  Reactor  Coolant  Chan- 
nel Reduction  Arising  from  Cladding  De- 
formation During  a  Loss-of-Coolant  Acci- 
dent." Nuclear  Technology,  XI.  4,  p.  491  (Au- 
gust 1971) 

The  natural  course  of  a  loss-of-coolant  ac- 
cident can  be  halted  If  adequate  emergency 
cooling  of  the  core  can  be  Initiated  within 
the  time  (a  fraction  of  a  minute)  before  the 
Irreversible  event  of  core  meltdown  has  be- 
gun. Such  irreversible  events  are  started  when 
alterations  in  core  geometry  prevent  or  sub- 
stantially constrict  coolant  flow  through  a 
major  porUon  of  the  core,  especially  around  a 
core  hot-spot,  or  when  temperature  excur- 
sions have  Initiated  abundant  metal-water  or 
metal-steam  reactions.  Severe  coolant  flow 
reduction,  from  any  cause,  may  Induce  (page 
7)  such  excursions.  It  Is  known  that  appreci- 
able metal -steam/ water  reactions.  once 
started,  can  generate  large  quantities  of  heat 
and  sufficient  pressure  to  rupture  or  burst 
reactor  containment  vessels.  Metal -water  re- 
actions may  very  Ukely  foUow  on  the  heels 
of  major  coolant  flow  restrictions  and  can  be 
considered  as  successive  aspects  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  single  accident,  one  causing 
the  other. 

Emergency  core-oooUng  system  perform- 
ance in  a  loss-of-coolant  accident  would  be 
considered  succesaf  ul  U  the  values  of  the  rele- 
vant variables  were  kept  below  the  thresholds 
deflmng  the  onset  of  the  irreversible  event 
of  core  meltdown  To  set  trustworthy  design 
criteria  for  an  adequate  emergency  core- 
cooUng  system,  therefore,  Is  to  specify  pre- 
cisely the  known  threshold  values  for  the  key 
variables,  augmented,  perhaps,  by  a  so-called 
margin  of  safety.  Therefore,  design  criteria 
are  to  be  evaluated  In  terms  of  both  how 
determinate  and  how  warranted  are  the  lim- 
its they  incorporate  Moreover,  the  design 
criteria  ccverlng  different  variables  should 
be  interna.ly  consistent  Thus,  insofar  as  the 
extent  of  metal -water  reactions  and  the  alter- 
ation of  core  geometry  are  dependent  on  clad- 
ding temperature,  the  standard  for  naaxlmum 
cladding  temperature  should  t>e  such  that  It 
Is  consistent  with  an  adequately  small  metal- 
water  reaction  limit  and  with  keeping  core 
geometry  In  a  configuration  amenable  to 
cooling. 

In  terms  of  requisite  .ipeclficlty,  items  1 
and  2  of  the  Interim  Criteria  (page  4). 
which  actually  specify  numerical  values  for 
maximum  fuel  element  cladding  tempera- 
ture and  the  permissible  extenslvenees  of 
metal- water  reactions,  and  Item  4.  for  which 
a  numerical  vaaie  can  be  readily  computed 
for  a;iy  9f)ecltlc  reactor,  are  obviously  satis- 
factory (la  other  respects,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  thev  are  not  satisfactory  )  Item  3.  how- 
ever, relat.ng  to  core  geometrv,  is  quite  un- 
sati.sfacujry  in  that  neither  quantitative  nor 
detailed  qualitative  specification  Is  given. 
Since  the  kind  of  altered  core  geometrlea 
that  are  «:lll  amenable  to  cooling  by  emer- 
gency core-cool ;ng  system  operation  are  not 
.specified  in  Item  3.  the  requirement  that  the 
clad  temperature  transient  is  terminated  at 
a  time  when  the  core  geometry  is  still  amen- 
able u>  cooling'  1  page  8)  is  operationally 
vague  and  meaningless.  Until  the  speclfica- 
tloiiR.  which  should  be  eet*bllahed  by  a  sult- 
abla  experimental  program,  for  such  un- 
orthodox but  acceptable  geometries  are  pro- 
vided   as   p«u-t   of   the   design   criteria   by   the 


Commission,  conformance  with  this  part  of 
the  Interim  Criteria  cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  vagueness  of  the  Interim  Criteria. 
Item  3.  with  respect  to  core  geomeu-y.  Is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  basic  research  on 
the  susceptibility  of  altered  core  gt.»omeirles 
to  cooling,  and  on  what  core  geometry 
changes  are  Induced  during  a  loss-of-coolant 
accident.  Irrespective  of  their  effects  on  cool- 
ing, has  only  recently  started.  No  adequate 
fraction  of  the  program  has  been  completed. 
Although  some  preliminary  theoretical  cal- 
culations Indicate  that  coolant  flow  restric- 
tions of  up  to  90%  (Which  could  be  brought 
about  by  known  swelling  of  fuel  rods)  may 
have  no  deleterious  efl^ect  on  emergency  cool- 
ing adequacy,  there  are  other  engineering  re- 
ports that  appear  to  contradict  this.  More- 
over, the  predictions  themselves  are  of  un- 
certain validity.  Testa  of  adequate  scope  (In- 
volving flow  resistance  In  dlsto.-ted  core 
geometries)  to  settle  this  Important  question 
have  not  been  carried  out.  but  like  many 
other  tests,  are  planned.  It  Is  absolutely 
clear  that  coolant  flow  restrictions  approach- 
ing 100 To  cannot  be  tolerated  and  there  Is 
insufficient  asstirance,  again  resul-lng  from 
lack  of  tests  of  adequate  scope,  that  core 
damage  In  an  accident  will  not  lead  to  nearly 
total  flow  restrictions  In  a  large  enough  por- 
tion of  a  reactor  core  so  that  a  major  acci- 
dent cannot  be  prevented. 

One  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratorj-'s 
principal  Investigators  of  changing  core  ge- 
ometry during  a  loss-of-coolant  accident. 
R.  D.  Waddell.  Jr.,  summarized  the  state  of 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  poaelblllty  of 
cooling  altered  core  geometries  when  he 
flatly  stated:  "It  would  be  presumptuous  at 
this  time  to  predict  what  level  of  coolant 
area  reduction  could  be  tolerated  in  a  LOCA 
(loas-of -coolant  accident)."  (Waddell.  op. 
cit..  p.  501.) 

Page  9 — In  addition  to  the  Indeterminate - 
ness  of  Item  3  of  the  Interim  Criteria  cover- 
ing core  geometry,  owing  to  the  basic  lack 
of  knowledge  in  this  area.  Item  3  Is  also  In- 
consistent with  Item  1  of  the  Interim  Cri- 
teria; the  specification  of  maximum  allow- 
able fuel  cladding  temperature  (2300°  F). 
Two  recent  experiment*  indicate  that  gross 
clad  swelling  and  even  rupture  can  take  place 
at  temperatures  very  much  less  t'ian  2300° 
F.  Both  swelling  and  rupture  represent  ir- 
reversible changes  in  core  geometry  that 
could  lead  to  complete  care  meltdown.  Inas- 
much as  the  Interim  Criteria,  for  want  of 
basic  knowledge  In  the  area,  caiuiot  specify 
which  altered  core  geometries  are  amenable 
to  cooling,  the  Criteria  must  presume  that 
the  value  placed  on  the  temperature  deter- 
minant of  core  geometrical  changes  will  be 
consistent  with  preserving  essential  core 
geometry.  This  assumption  Is  strongly  chal- 
lenged by  the  results  of  empirical  Investiga- 
tions conducted  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  and  at  the  National  Reactor  Test- 
ing Facility  (Idaho).  The  remainder  of  this 
chapter  is  a  pre!?entatlon  and  dl.-icusslon  of 
these  experimental  results  and  their  Impli- 
cations for  the  adequacy  of  the  In:erlm  Cri- 
teria (It  should  be  noted  that  these  experi- 
ments had  been  completed  before  the  Interim 
Criteria  were  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion.) 

The  first  Indication  of  the  frailties  of  the 
Interim  Criteria  comes  from  a  single  test  of 
fuel  rod  failures  In  a  simulated  loss-of-cool- 
ant accident,  carried  out  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  The  report  on  these 
tests  Is  entitled  Final  Report  on  the  First 
Fuel  Rod  Failure  Tranrtent  Test  of  a  Zir- 
raloy-Clad  Fuel  Rod  Cluste'r  in  TREAT,  by  R. 
Ixirenz  D  Hotison.  and  O  Parker.  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  (ORNL-4836).  March 
1971, 

The  Oak  Ridge  test  employed  a  small  spe- 
cial tost  reactor  (called  TREAT)  aslng  fuel 
rods  preasurlzed  with  helium  to  simulate 
the  buildup  of  fission  gas  normal  In  partially 
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expended  fuel  elements  The  rods  were  ex- 
posed to  steam  flow,  simulating  conditions 
after  the  blowdown  portion  of  an  accident. 
Residual  flsslon-product  heating,  character- 
istic of  a  real  accident,  was  simulated  by  fis- 
sion heat  generation  only  until  the  cladding 
reached  a  predetermined  temperature  and 
then  was  Intentionally  (page  10)  terminated. 
In  a  real  accident  tlie  residual  heating  does 
not  terminate  in  this  manner  but  continues 
to  diminish  only  slowly  with  time  The  test 
reactor  was  operated  at  steady  power  for  28 
seconds  so  as  to  bring  the  maximum  meas- 
ured fuel  cladding  temperatures  to  1770'  F. 
At  this  time  reactivity  and  hence  heat  gener- 
ation wa*  set  to  diminish  and  wae  entirely 
halted  two  seconds  later  Simulation  of  an 
accident  was  thus  stopped  at  this  time  (As 
we  have  said,  in  a  real  accident,  flselon  prod- 
uct heating  would  continue,  not  subject  to 
control  )  Fuel  rod  ruptures  had  by  then  be- 
come extensive  All  fuel  elements  were  swol- 
len and  bowed.  One  of  the  elements,  previ- 
ously irradiated  In  another  reactor  In  an 
amount  equivalent  to  a  few  percent  of  lU 
normal  fuel  burnup.  ruptured,  releasing  parts 
of  its  uranium  dioxide  fuel  and  fl.sslon  prod- 
ucts Into  the  core  and  steam  Its  failure  in- 
itiated what  appe«u-8  to  have  been  the  start 
of  an  unerpected.  propagating .  fuel-elemmt 
failure  mode  Hydrogen  generated  by  Zlr- 
conlum-steajn  reactions  was  Identified  In 
the  words  of  the  report.  'The  Zircaloy  clad- 
ding swelled  and  ruptured  resulting  in  a  49"^ 
blockage  of  the  bundle  coolant  channel  area 
at  the  location  of  marimum  swelling  " — 
".  .  .  examinatton  revealed  ductile  ruptures 
and  significant  oxygen  pxckup  The  rele- 
vance of  these  results  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  test  -was  conducted  under  the  most 
realistic  loss-of-coolant  accident  conditioris 
of  any  experiment  to  date  "  The  Investigators 
found  that  fuel  rod  ruptures  were  cloee  to- 
gether and  concluded.  "This  indicates  a  high 
sonsitivlty    to   temperature  "   This   sensi- 

tivity   is    verified    in    other    tests   carried   out 
by  R    D    Waddell.  Jr  .  at  Oak  Ridge 

One  wonders  what  would  occur  in  an  acci- 
dent that  developed  a  cladding  temperature 
of  2300"  F  i500  F  greater  than  m  this  test  I  . 
the  temperature  excursion  generally  expected 
In  a  major  accident  and  acceptable  under  the 
Interim  Criteria 

It  has  been  established  by  this  test  and 
other  data  (see  BMI  1877)  that  fuel  ele- 
ments pressurized  to  300  psi  by  fission  gR.ses 
are  near  their  ultimate  -strength  when  at 
somewhat  above  1600'  F  and  that  rapid  fuel 
rod  swelling  begins  at  this  temperature. 
Rupture,  as  the  Oak  Ridge  te.st  shows,  will 
occur  before  1800'  F  At  lower  pressures  the 
situation  is  worse:  tube  .swelling  is  more  uni- 
form and  greater  channel  blockage  occurs  be- 
fore tube  rupture  terminates  swelling. 

The  Interim  Criteria  allow  the  computed 
fuel  cladding  temperature  excursions  in  an 
assumed  loss-of-coolant  accident  to  reach 
2300'  P  We  consider  this  to  t>e  excessively 
high  One  con.'iequence  of  this  high  temper- 
ature, independent  of  the  efTecU-  we  have  Just 
discussed,  is  the  likely  poK.sihlliiy  of  metal- 
lurgical reactions  that  can  cause  damage  to 
a  core  and  to  its  containment  vessels  so  .severe 
as  to  itself  constitute  the  beginnings  of  un- 
controlled meltdown  The  second  of  the 
recen.  experiments  on  reactor  accldent.s  sheds 
light  on  this  Issue  Tests  Zr-3.  Zr  4  and  Zr  5 
were  devised  and  run  by  the  Idaho  Nuclear 
Corporation  ( INC  l  — Idaho  Nuclear  Corpora- 
tion has.  subsequent  to  the  reports  referred 
to  in  this  report  become  the  Aerojet  Nuclear 
Corporation — under  contract  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  determine  the  re- 
sponse of  Zircaloy  3  fuel  cladding  to  emer- 
gency core-cooling  conditions:  subjecting  the 
fuel  cladding  to  a  temperature  cycle  in  the 
presence  of  steam  The  results  are  recent  and 
are  reported  In  an  INC  document  M  J 
OraXufT.  W  E  2ielenRky  and  R  E  .Schmunk. 
A  Metallurgical  Kialuatton  of  Svnulated  BW R 


Emergency    Core-Cooling     Tests     (IN-1453), 
February  1971. 

Twelve  foot  long  bu-dles  of  49  electrlcaUy 
heated  simulated   fuel    rods   were   employed. 
Alumina  was  used  as  a  filler  in  the  zirconium 
rods   in  place  of   the   usual    uranium  dioxide 
fuel,  with  rod  spacing  maintained  by  Inconel 
springs.  Such  springs  are  commonly  used  In 
large  reactors,  alumina  Is  not  Electrical  heat- 
ing was  used   to  bring  the   rods   to  tempera- 
tures somewhat  above   21(X)'    F    Tlie   authors 
observed    unexpected  temperature  excursions 
up   to  2940°   F      It   was  apparent   that  ".   .   . 
llquid-metal    steam    reaction    produced    tem- 
perature excursions."  "Post-test  examination 
i>f     the     bundles     shows     extensive     cladding 
damage,  confirming  the  hlgh-temperaturc  In- 
dications." "Photographs  show  .  .     the  serious 
cladding  degradation  which  existed  after  each 
of    the   three   tests  "    "The   areas    of   damage 
show  the  white  color  typical  of  severe  oxida- 
tion  of   Zirconium,  considerable   fragmenta- 
tion, and  some  fusing  together  of  the  clad- 
ding on  a   rod-to-rod   basis  "  There  was     ex- 
tensive cladding  damage"  in   all   three  tests. 
The  tubes  "were  attacked  by  the  steam"  and 
substantial  embrutlemeni  occurred   Chromi- 
um and  nickel  in  the  Inconel  alloy  attacked 
the  cladding  at  points  of  contact.  According 
to  the  authors,  "        viewing  of  the  tubes  .  .  . 
revealed  various  degrees  of  destruction  at  .  .  . 
spring  locations    It  app>earB  that  the  eutectlc 
melting   between    the     lantern   springs     and 
the   Zircaloy    was    one    method    of    tube    per- 
foration which  lead  (slc)   to  the  Zr-Al  llquid- 
metal  reaction  with  .  team  "  These  test  results 
do  not  lead  to  an  optimistic  view  of  the  emer- 
gency   core-cooling    systems    that    meet    the 
Interim   Criteria    'Lantern   springs'   are    em.- 
ployed   in   large  reactors  and  can  provide   an 
unexpected   cause    of   fuel    rod    rupttire    and 
metal-water  reactions  at   unfortunately  and 
unexpectedly  low  temperatures    The  authors 
of    IN   1453*  somewhat    differently    remark: 
The    fact    that    metallurgical    performance 
anomalies  such  as    he  alumlna-zlrconivim  in- 
compatibility  can   occur   raises    the   question 
of    what    might    happen    In    an    actual    ECC 
I  Emergency    Core-CooUngl    situation  "    And 
indeed  it  does  They  go  on  to  suggest  that  the 
irradiated  uranium  dioxide  fuel  pellets  could 
react    with    the    Zirconium    of    the    cladding 
causing   ft   phenomenon   similar   t^   that   ob- 
served in  the  tests  Zr-3,  Zr-4,  and  Zr  5    The 
suggestion    has    not    been    further    explored. 
They    conclude    by    sayinsr     "Another    possi- 
bility IS  that  tuk>e  perforation,  resulting  !rom 
eutectlc     melting     caused     by     the     lantern 
springs  or  resulting  from  other  causes,  would 
allciw    steam    to    come    in    contact    w    h    the 
uranium  dioxide  lUO  )    The  UO.  may  be  con- 
verted to  U,0.  which  would  thermodynaml- 
cally  be  expected  to  react  with  the  Zircaloy 
These  possibilities  bear  further  investigation 
during  future  work      In  fact,  if  these  possi- 
bllltiee  are  at  all   probable,  the  "further  In- 
vestigations '    ihe.se   authors   suggest    become 
of  substantial  importance 

Now  the  Oak  Ridiie  test  did  not  Include  a 
simulation  of  continuing  fission  product 
heating  as  heat  generation  was  intentionally 
terminated  at  the  relatively  low  temperature 
of  1800^  F,  before  the  onset  of  subetantial 
metal-water  reactions  The  conditions  of  the 
second  test  were  arranged  to  develop  initial 
temperatures  of  from  2100'  F  to  no  more  than 
2200'  F  It  too  did  not  simulate  continued 
fission  product  heating  and  the  uncon- 
strained temperature  rl.ses  that  might  be  con- 
sequent on  core  damage  and  coolant  flow 
constrictions  In  a  large  reactor  accident  Even 
BO  we  must  emphaalze  that  large  and  un- 
predlcted  tempyerature  spikes  occurred  Ac- 
cordingly, one  must  infer  from  the  results  of 
both  tests  the  likely  course  of  an  accident. 

Page  13-  The  Implications  of  these  two  test 
programs  taken  together  are  that  as  a  core 
heats  above  1600*  F.  during  the  depressuriza- 
tion  (or  blowdown)  phase  of  a  loss-of-coolant 
accident     extensive   fuel   rod   swelling  starts, 


with    consequent   restriction   of   the   coolant 
flow  channels  At  1800"  F  one  expects  coolant 
channels    to    be    between    50  ^     and    100% 
blocked,  depending  on  the  internal  pressure 
of    the    ludlvldnal    rods,    and    extensive    fuel 
element    rupture    to    have    occurred     At    this 
temperature   some   melting  of   fuel   cladding 
and   tubing   perforation  may  have  begun  at 
or  near  rod  supports  or  spacers  if  they  con- 
tain   nickel     The    zirconium-nlckel    eutectlc 
melts   at    1760'    F,    and    the   resulting   molten 
metal   will   react   chemically  with  steam   re- 
leasing damaging  heat    The  extent  of  metal- 
water  reactions  is  computed   for  the  purpose 
of  determining  conformance  with  criteria  no. 
2  I  page  4  i .  using  only  knowledge  of  Zircaloy- 
wster   reactions,  whose   onset   is  at  tempera- 
tures much  above  1760'    F    As-  the  tempera- 
ture  continues    to    increa.se    toward    2300'    F, 
with   impeded   coolant    flow    <  and   the  emer- 
gency core-cooling  code  results  suggest  that 
the  temperature  will  rise  cloee  to  this  value, 
even   with   unimpeded  coolant   fiow )    it   is  a 
reasonable,  and  indeed  Ukely.  conclusion  that 
unexpected  cladding  and  fuel  reactions  with 
steam  will  develop  sharp  temperature  spikes, 
enhanced  clad  melting,  further  fuel  rod  per- 
foration, and  add  extensively  to  the  core  dam- 
age   Most  of  these  phenomena  oc<;ur  through 
mechanisms  not  cijnsldered  in  the  appUcaiion 
of    the    Criteria     Possibly,    the    recently    d.s- 
covered    propagating    fuel    element    failures 
would  cause  even  more  rapid  and  widespread 
core   destruction    than   we   can   now   foresee 
Substantial   fission  product  release  will  have 
occurred  into  the  containment    It  should  be 
recognized   that   these  are  the   last   develop- 
ments  that  precede  uncontrolled  core  melt- 
down   It  appears  possible,  although  not  cer- 
tain, that  the  development  of  an  accident  in 
a  large,  badly  damaged  reactor  core  at  2300* 
F   could   not    be   arrested,   and   that   at   this 
temperature    emergency    core-cooling    water 
would    then    serve    only    to    aggravate     the 
accident. 

G  O  Bright,  manager  of  the  Water  Reacic* 
Safetv  Program  at  the  National  Reactor  Test 
Site  (in  Nuclear  Safety  Vol.  12.  Sepiember- 
Octot>er  1971)  remarks  that  Assurance  is 
needed  that  a  localized  fuel  failure  will  not 
propagate  over  a  significantly  large  portion 
of  the  core  The  i  page  14 1  assessment  of  the 
design  safety  margins  for  such  accidents  re- 
quires better  Information  on  fuel  limits. 
failure  damage,  and  the  conditions  that 
might  lead  to  failure  propagation." 

According  to  the  Interim  Criteria,  the  2300' 
F  cladding  temperature  limit  has  been 
'chosen  on  the  batls  of  available  data  on 
embrlttlement  and  pos.sib!e  subsequent  shat- 
tering of  the  cladding  '  It  is  wholly  Inap- 
propriate to  base  the  maximum  allowed  clad- 
ding temperature  on  considerations  of  em- 
brlttlement. if  the  onset  of  extensive  core 
damage  and  coolant  channel  constrictions 
can  occur  at  a  lower  temperattire  It  Is  clear 
how  critically  important  it  becomes  to  ensure 
an  undisturbed  flow  of  coolant  at  low  enough 
temperatures  so  there  is  no  possibility  of 
metal-water  reactions  Selection  of  the  maxi- 
maim  calculated  temperature  must  reflect 
this  requirement. 

In  addition  to  coolant  flow  Interference 
from  mechanisms  related  to  temperature 
transients  and  metallurgical  phenomena, 
there  are  other  mechanisms  that  might  alter 
core  geometry  during  a  loss-of-coolant  acci- 
dent. The  loss  of  primary  coolsnt  with  at- 
tendant shock  waves  and  water-hammer 
eflects.  could  well  be  a  bru.sque  and  destruc- 
tive event,  with  violent  coolant  flow  condi- 
tions that  a  reactor  core  may  be  unable  to 
withstand  In  addition  to  shock  wave  and 
water-hammer  damage  to  the  core  in  an  ac- 
cident there  Is  also  a  presumption  that 
thermal  shock  to  the  fuel  rods  from  contact 
With  emergency  core  coolant  may  also  prove 
highly  damaging  TTie  Interim  Criteria  fail 
to  consider  all  such  mechanisms  that  might 
render   the   coolant   flow   InelTective    Indeed, 
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owing  to  the  serious  shortcomings  of  the 
reactor  safety  reeearch  progrsoii.  little  1« 
known  *bout  the  magnitude  and  conse- 
quences of  destructive  forces  and  abrupt 
cooling  on  the  core,  by  omission,  the  Interim 
Policy  Statement  makes  the  wholly  un]\istl- 
fled  asumptloa  that   they  do   not   matter. 

a.  O.  Bright,  In  dlscu.sslng  blowdown  and 
emergency  core  coolant  delivery  (previous 
citation),  writes  with  respect  to  a  loss-of- 
coolant  accident  "The  present  need  In  this 
area  Is  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  the  meth- 
ods used  to  predict  temperature  excursions 
taking  Into  consideration  conditions  In  which 
bypass  flow  and  other  effects  may  reduce  the 
design  ECC  flow  rates  to  the  core."  This  Is 
hardly  a  reassuring  statement  in  view  of 
the  neglect  of  these  effects  m  the  appli- 
cations of  the  Interim  Criteria. 

The  Interim  Criteria,  contrary  to  strong 
experimental  evidence,  allow  the  use  of  com- 
puter codes  which  assume  that  uninhibited 
emergency  coolant  flow  will  persist  through 
an  essentially  uncliaiiged  core  geometry 
Moreover,  the  Criteria  permit  cladding  tem- 
peratures below  which,  experiments  indi- 
cate, core  damage  and  substantial  metal- 
lurgical reactions  can  ocrure  It  is  these 
Criteria  that  have  recently  been  applied  to 
large  power  reactors  that  are  being  con- 
structed ever  rloser  to  populated  areas  It  is 
clear  to  us  that  the  Criteria  offer  little  as- 
surance of  public  safety  in  the  event  of  a 
loss-of-co,-ilant  accident  A  maximum  p>er- 
mltted  cladding  temperature  of  2300'  P  Is 
excessive  Experimental  evidence  Indicates 
that  1800"  P  is  the  threshold  temperature 
above  which  core  ge<imetry  alters  Increas- 
ingly rapidly  and  cladding  rupture  may  take 
place  Inasmuch  as  the  altered  geometry  may 
be  inconsistent  wirh  etTerttve  emergency 
core-cooUng  system  operation,  a  much  lower 
peak  clad  temperature  than  2300"  P  should 
be  set.  Metal -water  reaction.'!  Involving 
eutectlc  alloys,  are  not  considered  and  thev. 
too.  are  Important  at  temperatures  below 
2300'  P  This  lower  peak  riad  tempierature. 
which  shotild  be  deterniine'l  by  a  suitable 
experimental  program  should  be  substituted 
for  the  2300'  P  limit  allowable  under  the 
Interim  Criteria  Ina-smuch  as  little  data 
la  available  pertaining  to  the  kinds  of  altered 
core  geometries  still  amenable  to  cooling, 
conservative  design  criteria  should  be  set 
specifying  a  peak  clad  temperature  that  Is 
the  threshold  defining  any  major  geometri- 
cal alterations  In  the  core 

IV    carncisMS  or  thi   computer  codes 

Page  16 — "A  lion  tamer  must  not  let  the 
beasts  frighten  him  All  a  computer  does  is 
tell  a  consistent  story:  a  consistent  truth  or, 
U  the  programmers  guesses  are  unlucky,  a 
consistent  fiction.  Computers  as  a  group 
■peak  with  forked  tongue — each  one  tells  a 
different  consistent  story  ' — Paul  A.  Satnuel- 
■on.  Professor  of  Economics.  MIT. 

Full  and  unequivocal  confidence  in  the 
successful  operation  of  reactor  safety  systems 
can  come  only  after  the  completion  of  a 
major  program  of  engineering  research  and 
study.  Including  closely  controlled,  large 
acAle.  "near-real'  accident  simulations  Such 
a  program  has  not  t>een  carried  out  There  is 
presently  available  only  an  exceptionally  thin 
base  of  engineering  exp>erlen<-e  with  emer- 
gency core-cool ing  system  behavior.  None  of 
the  engineering  studies  have  been  conducted 
to  date  under  ■near-rejil'  conditions  More- 
over, studies  have  been  donunantly  directed 
toward  fragments  and  pieces  of  the  whole 
problem  We  have  seen  this  in  the  two  ex- 
periments discussed  In  the  preceding  section. 
The  recent  technical  literature  contaliLS  other 
examples  In  Nuclear  Technology  (August 
1971  I  there  Is  a  repvorl  on  experiments  on 
fuel  rod  expansion  during  sudden  heating 
The  authors  qualify  the  general  relevance 
of  their  Investigations  by  noting: 

■■Interest  in  the  degrees  of  strain  experi- 
enced by  the  cladding  (during  a  loea-of-cool- 


ant  accident]  focusses  on  the  objective  that 
deformatlor.s  will  not  be  so  extensive  as  to 
prevent  residual  heat  removal  after  cool- 
ing is  nominally  restored  Tlie  data  presented 
here  are  not  Intended  to  answer  the  question 
directly  and  generally  " 

One  can  search  elftewhere  as  well  and  not 
And  the  question  answered  fllredlv  and  gen- 
erally ■■  Other  observations,  from  the  rec«nt 
literature,  en  the  limits  of  present  englneer- 
in"?  knowledge  of  emergency  core-cooling 
system  behavior  are  noted   In  this  section 

Page  17— Mathematical  model.s  of  safety 
system  operation  can  be  con^itruced  and 
their  Input  assumptions,  methods,  and  pre- 
dictions verified  by  comparison  with  experi- 
mentally derived  data.  Such  models  permit 
the  synthes:2ln5  and  manipulation  of  known 
data  and  hypotheses  concerning  reactor  ac- 
cident phenomena  and  can  facilitate  devel- 
opment of  quantitative  analysis  of  safety 
system  operation  during  accident  situations. 
Minor  gaps  in  experimental  knowledge  can, 
In  principle,  be  filled  tislng  these  models. 
The  use  of  nmthematlcal  models  may  be  nec- 
essary when,  for  example,  full  test  realism  Is 
too  hazardous  or  when  acquisition  of  en- 
gineering knowledge  Is  unhappily  delayed. 

It  is  abso. utely  clear,  however,  that  mathe- 
matical models  cannot  be  used  reliably  to 
span  large  gaps  in  engineering  knowledge, 
owing  to  the  very  great  uncertainties  that 
accumulate  in  long  and  unverlfled  chains  of 
Inference.  The  quality  of  the  mathematical 
simulation  Is  influenced  In  a  vital  way  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  modeling  procedure  has 
been  based  upon  experimentally  warranted 
assumptions  and  parameters  and  confirmed 
by  suitable  tests.  Without  presently  missing 
engineering  experience  It  is  dlfflcult.  If  not 
in  fact  Unposslble,  to  determine  whether 
these  models  are  truly  accurate  and  useful. 
The  lack  of  critical  data  U  likely  to  lead  to 
elegant  bill  empty  theorizing.  It  Is,  however, 
poesible  to  determine  if  obvious  weaknesses 
exist  in  a  cade  that  reduce  or  eliminate  con- 
fidence In  .t.s  application. 

Accordingly,  experimental  confirmation  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  ccnles  is  a  compelling  pre- 
requisite for  their  use  in  determining  the 
suitability  of  nuclear  power  plants  for  safe 
operation. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  neverthe- 
less, has  taken  the  position  that  certain 
mathematical  models  may  be  used  to  span 
the  very  substantial  gap  between  the  meager 
conclusioni  one  can  draw  from  available 
experimental  Information  and  credible  as- 
surance of  the  satisfactory  performance  of 
untested  emergency  cooling  systems.  The 
AEC  placed  its  reliance  on  the  predictive 
capabllltlef  of  mathemattca.  models  em- 
tKidled  In  compute-  codes  being  developed 
by  its  own  researchers  arid  by  reactor  manu- 
facturers. Such  codes  were  recommended  In 
the  Interim  Policy  Statement  ipage  18 1  of 
June  29.  1971.  to  determine  a  nuclear  power 
reactor  8  expet.ted  behavior  during  a  l.iss-of- 
cooiant  accident  in  order  to  asse.ss  Its  con- 
formance with  the  Interim  Criteria  for  emer- 
gency core-cooling  system  performance  We 
dl.scu.H3  these  mathematical  models  In  this 
sectlcjii, 

A  reliable  estimation  of  the  expected  per- 
formance of  the  emergency  core-cooling  sys- 
tem during  a  loss-of -coolant  accident  In  a 
large  reactor  would  require  a  most  sophisti- 
cated ti\athematlcal  model  together  with 
the  r»*sources  of  a  very  large  computer  It  Is 
likely  that  no  modern  computer  Is  of  ade- 
quate size  This  mathematical  model,  em- 
bodied in  a  comi)uter  program,  or  code, 
would  have  tii  simulate  accurately  the  com- 
plex phenomena  expected  to  occur  In  a  loes- 
of-coolant  accident  the  dyniunlc  conditions 
and  directions  of  coolant  flow  throughout 
the  prlma.-y  loop,  and  especially  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  core  hot-spots;  the  cooling 
provided  jy  exiting  primary  coolant;  the 
heat  traiThfer  conditions  that  will  occur  at 
various  stages  of   the  accident;    the  core  ge- 


ometry changes  -fuel  rod  perforations  swell- 
ing, and  bowling,  and  possible  subsequent 
flow  blockagew.  core  fragmentation,  propagat- 
ing fue'.  element  failures,  steam  expansion, 
and  chemlca.  reactions  between  fuel  and 
cladding.  Zlrcaloy-water  reactions:  the  time 
required  to  bring  the  pumps  for  the  emer- 
gency coolant  to  speed  and  the  effect  of 
vessel  pressure  on  pump  performance:  Lel- 
denfrcst  migration  of  the  emerget  cy  cool- 
ant: and  other  phemmiena  To  construct  a 
code  that  would  do  all  this  reliably  Is  en- 
tt-rfiy  beyond  thf  p'-nient  capubilitter  of  engi- 
neering science  Feasible  computer  programs 
that  attempt  to  represent  these  events  will 
be  forced  to  make  very  substantial  compro- 
mises In  their  description  of  events  because 
of  the  complexity  of  the  mathematics  and 
uncertainty  In,  or  total  lack  of.  Important 
engineering  data  Many  of  the  phenomena 
listed  above  must  be  omitted  or  only  approx- 
imately described  To  limit  the  scale  and 
co.nplexlty  to  manageable  proport:ons.  ap- 
proximations will  have  to  be  made  The  valid- 
ity of  the  models — their  ability  to  make  re- 
liable predictions  abotit  the  consequences  of 
a  loss-of -coolant  accident — will  be  deeply 
affected  by  these  mathematical  simplifica- 
tions, ccimputational  approximations  and  by 
neglect  or  overslmpUfled  treatment  of  many 
procesiies  (page  19 1  that  are  expected  to  be 
important,  or  who.se  linportance  Is  not  pres- 
ently recognized 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  that  the  com- 
puter codes  presently  in  use  are  Insufficiently 
refined,  from  a  mathematical  point  of  view. 
Inadequately  tested  in  a  suitable  experi- 
mental program  and  embody  unsatisfactory 
simplifications  of  the  real  sttuatlcns  They 
cannot  provide  any  rea.sonab!e  bases  for  pre- 
dicting the  performance  of  presently  de- 
signed emergency  core-cooUng  systems  dur- 
ing 10B8-of-coolant  accidents.  We  present  In 
this  chapter  several  basic  criticisms  of  the 
computer  codes  recommended  In  Appendix 
A.  parts  1-3,  of  the  Interim  Policy  Statement 
of  June  29.  1971,  for  use  In  the  assessment 
of  emergency  core-cooling  system  expected 
performance  In  presenting  these  criticisms, 
we  do  not  wish  to  belittle  the  talent  and 
energy  that  has  been  expended  In  code  de- 
velopment: we  present  these  criticisms  with 
considerable  regard  for  these  efforts  and  with 
an  ai>preclatlon  of  the  substantial  dlfficvUtles 
faced  by  code  developers  Neverthelesa.  for  at 
least  the  reascms  enumerated  and  docu- 
mented below,  we  Ijelleve  that  the  available 
computer  codes  do  not  yet  approach  the 
stage  of  development  wherein  they  coiild  be 
used  to  adequately  describe  the  phenomena 
a.ss<x'lated  with  a  lo.ss-of-coolant  accident  in 
an  a.sBuredly  realistic  way  and  to  confirm 
convincingly  the  adequacy  of  presently  de- 
signed emergency  core-cooling  syst^ems 
Our  specific  criticisms  of  the  codes  are: 
1  All  of  the  recommended  computer  codes 
assume  that  there  are  no  major — some  codes 
assume,  however,  a  change  In  the  gap  be- 
tween cladding  ai.d  fuel — changes  In  core 
geometry  during  the  course  of  a  loss-of- 
coolant  accident  In  the  light  of  the  exten- 
sive experimental  evidence  presented  In  the 
preceding  chapter,  this  assumption  of  con- 
stant fuel  rod  and  core  geometry  Is  almoet 
certainly  wrong  It  Is  apparent  that  code 
results  based  on  this  Incorrect  assumption 
cannot    be   accepted   as    valid 

Predictions  made  at  Oak  Ridge  Nallonal 
Laborauiry  of  the  reduction  of  coolant  chan- 
nel flow,  based  on  tubing  expansion  data, 
Indicate  that  the  reduction  will  tw  100  .  , 
or  coolant  flow  totally  blocked,  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  It  should  not  prove  dllBcull 
to  confirm  that  no  reactor  in  a  loM-of-cool- 
ant  accident  could  tolerate  this  zero  flow. 
I  Page  20)  Happily,  experiments  and  predic- 
tions are  not  la  agreement,  owing  to  defici- 
encies in  the  m<xlel.  although  reductions  ap- 
proaching 90  ,  have  been  obeerved  in  multi- 
r'>d  exper'.nienl.s  at  Oak  Ridge  Tests  have  so 
far  not  been  carried  out  for  initial  pressiu-ea 
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above  400  pal.,  although  such  tests  are 
especially  relevant  for  pressurized  water 
reactor  fuel  elements.  The  missing  tests  are 
plaimed. 

2  In  assuming  that  there  are  no  major 
changes  In  core  geometry  during  a  loss-of- 
coolant  accident,  the  computer  codes  beg 
the  question  of  the  emergency  core-cooling 
system's  capabUlty  to  matataln  core  geome- 
try in  a  coolable  configuration  The  codes 
are  not  c*p«a>le.  therefore,  of  determining 
oonformance  with  Item  3  of  the  Interim 
Criteria  (page  4). 

3  No  wlequate  experimental  coufirinaUon 
of  the  aoouracy  of  the  codes  has  been  carried 
out  under  realistic  loea-of-coolaut  accident 
conditions. 

4  Parameters  In  the  computer  codes  used 
to  analyze  emergency  core-cooling  systems 
are  of  neceasity  speculative  and  to  some  ex- 
tent arbitrary,  owing  to  an  extensive  lack  of 
experiment*!  data  on  various  aspects  of  a 
loss-of -coolant  accident  Since  the  natiire  and 
sequence  of  evenu  during:  a  loas-of-coolant 
accident  as  represented  by  the  codes  have  not 
been  established  by  definitive  experiment*— 
as  a  specific  example.  Idaho  Nuclear  Corpora- 
tion researchers  state  in  document  IN-1389. 
"During  a  loas-of-coolant  accident  the  Zlr- 
c&loy  cladding  will  be  subjected  to  forces 
tliat  are  largely  undefined  at  this  time. .  .  ." — 
the  codee^  scenarios  for  loss-of -coolant  acci- 
dent phenomena  are  largely  products  of  con- 
lecture  Accordingly,  tenuous  chains  of  infer- 
ence and  not  well-established  fact*  determine 
the  computer  codes'  simulations  of  loaa-of- 
coolant  accidents. 

Two  quite  recent  examples  Ulustrate  Jtist 
how  uncertain  modeling  can  be  that  Is  baaed 
on  aasumpllons  neither  tested  nor  otherwlae 
tied  to  experimental  evidence  They  are  taken 
from  the  Supplement  to  the  Safety  Evalua- 
tion by  the  Division  of  Reactor  Licensing,  US 
AEC,  in  the  matter  of  Vermont  Yankee  Nu- 
clear Power  Station  (July  19,  1971).  In  con- 
nection with  core  spray  effectiveness  during 
an  awumed  loe«-of -coolant  accident,  (page 
21)  General  EllecUlc  and  Idaho  Nuclear  Cor- 
poraUon  (INC)  developed  Independent  mod- 
els appropriate  to  the  situation  The  supple- 
ment says,  "OE  u.ses  a  correlation  ba.sed  on 
theoretical  analysis  to  calculate  the  time  to 
quench  INC  estimates  the  quench  time 
from  available  data  and  predicts  significantly 
longer  times  to  quench.  The  net  reeult  of 
this  difference  la  that  in  cases  of  Interest, 
INC  predicts  peak  clad  temperatures  which 
are  10%  to  15"",  higher  than  those  predicted 
by  OE."  It  should  be  noted  that  differences 
as  large  as  these  can  determine  whether  a 
reactor  accident  is  brought  under  control  or 
develops  Into  an  Incalculable  tragedy  In  this 
example  the  ABC  did  not  permit  OE  to  use 
Its  theoretically  predicted  quench  times 
Without  correction. 

In  another  portion  of  the  GE  analysis  "a 
value  of  0.6  was  used  for  the  emlsslvlty  of 
both  stainless  steel  rods  and  channel  box 
Subsequent  ie^\s  made  to  measure  the  emis- 
slTlty  of  stainless  steel  bundles  IndlCJited 
that  a  value  of  0  9  woula  be  appropriate 
The  consequences  of  the  error  brought  U) 
light  by  the  measurements  were  such  that 
the  AEC  required  the  analysis  to  be  repeated 
with  the  correct  emlsslvlty.  In  each  of  these 
examnles.  the  error  consequent  on  the  txse 
of  Insufficiently  verified  conjecttire  was  such 
as  to  overestimate  the  effectiveness  of  a  re- 
actor safety  system." 

Por  detailed  documentation  of  the  exten- 
sive gape  in  our  experimentally  derived  un- 
derstanding of  reactor  accident  phenomena 
and  of  the  performance  capabilities  of  emer- 
gency systems,  refer  to; 

(a I  C.  O  Lawson.  Emergency  Core-Cooling 
Systems  for  Light-Water-Cooled  Power  Re- 
actors. Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 
ORNL-N8XC-24.  1968 

(b)    US   AEC,   Water-Reactor   Safety   Pro- 
gram   Plan.    WASH-n46,   February,    1970 
CXVII 2293— Part  28 


(c)  Committee  on  Reactor  Safety  Tech- 
nology (CRE8T),  European  Nucleax  Knergy 
Agency,  Water-Cooled  Reactor  Safety,  OECD, 
Paris.  May  1970. 

(d)  Ian  A  Forbes,  Daniel  F.  Ford,  Henry 
W  Kendall,  and  James  J  MacKenzle,  Nu- 
clear Reactor  Safety  An  Evaluation  of  New 
Evidence,  Cambridge.  Mass  .  The  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists,  July  1971;  reprinted 
In  Nuclear  News.  September  1971. 

(ei  Nuclear  Technology.  August  1971 — an 
Issue  partially  devoted  to  a  symposltun  on 
fuel  rod  failure  and  Its  effects 

(f)  Nuclear  Safety.  September-October. 
1971_especlany  the  articles  by  O  O  Bright 
and  P    L    Rlttenhouse 

5  The  suggested  codes,  from  a  formal 
mathematical  point  of  view,  are  presently 
Inadequate  as  devices  to  simulate  the  dynam- 
ic conditions  of  a  losa-of-coolant  accident 
As  the  Idaho  Nuclear  Corporation  noted  In 
presenting  Its  report  on  one  of  the  codes 
whose  use  was  recommended  In  the  Interim 
Policy  Statement,  THETA   1-B 

"The  fluid  dynamic  and  heat  transfer  proc- 
es-ses  occurring  in  a  nuclear  reactor  core  dur- 
ing a  los8-of-coolant  accident  are  extremely 
complex.  To  accurately  determine  the  re- 
sponse of  the  fuel  rods,  the  complete  set  of 
conservation  equations  must  be  solved  in 
detail  throughout  the  primary  system.  Cur- 
rently a  code  of  sufficient  complexity  does 
not  exist  "  (IN-1446.  February  1971,  p.  1.) 

6  The  recommended  codes  (e.g.,  THETA 
IB.  RELAP  3,  etc  )  are  In  a  very  early  state 
of  development  and,  aa  Indicated  by  their 
developers,  are  Inappropriate  to  the  task  of 
evaluating  the  rellabUlty  of  the  emergency 
core-cooUng  systems  In  connection  with  reac- 
tor licensing.  The  Interim  Policy  Statement 
places  the  responsibility  for  determining 
emergency  core-cooUng  system  adequacy  on 
codes  that  represent  heuristic  development 
effortjs  in  the  field  of  accident  evaluation 
rather  than  finished  and  refined  analytical 
t(X)l8  whose  accuracy  has  been  convincingly 
con9rmed  by  engineering  data.  As  the  au- 
thors of  THETA  1-B  affirm: 

•The  code  was  designed  more  as  a  develop- 
ment tool  than  as  a  production  code."  (IN- 
1445    February  1971.  p.  2  ) 

A  similar  qualification  of  the  use  of  the 
recommended  computer  codes  was  given  by 
the  developers  of  RELAP  3: 

"The  RELAP  3  program  is  being  released, 
not  as  a  final  product,  but  as  a  current 
method  for  Investigating  the  transients  ex- 
pected In  pressurized  water  reactor  accidents 
Modifications  currently  planned  to  Improve 
and  extend  the  area  of  usefulness  of  the  cal- 
culations Will  be  included  in  the  next  version 
of  the  RELAP  computer  code."  (IN-1321. 
June   1970,  pi.) 

Page  23—7.  Despite  Indications  that  non- 
imlform  (I.e.,  radial)  coolant  fiow  distribu- 
tions during  the  blowdown  and  emergency 
core  coolant  Injection  phases  of  a  loss-of- 
coolant  accident  could  pose  a  cooling  prob- 
lem of  great  seriousness,  the  recommended 
computer  codes  do  not  simulate  such  flow 
patterns. 

(a)  Although  pressure  Is  expected  to  be  sig- 
nificantly greater  around  the  core  hot-spot 
than  elsewhere,  TKETA  IB  makes  the  slm- 
pUfyli;g  assumption,  typical  of  all  the  codes, 
that  average  core  pressure  as  computed  by 
RELAP  3  exists  at  the  core  hot-spot  CSlnce 
THETA  1-B  solves  only  the  fluid  energy 
eqtiatlon  and  not  the  coupled  set  of  equa- 
tions for  the  fluid,  several  simplifying  as- 
sumptions are  required  The  pressure  and 
mass  flux  are  assumed  to  be  uniform  through 
the  channel  at  any  Instant  In  time  The 
average  core  pressure  as  computed  by  RELAP 
3  was  used  as  the  pressure  In  the  fluid  chan- 
nel "—IN-1445  p  36) 

(b)  Although  steam  expansion  and  Leiden- 
frost  migration  and  attendant  radial  flow 
and  coolant-problems  during  a  loss-of-cool- 
ant  accident  have  been  noted  (  "OaJculatlons 
indicate  thst  this  problem  [radial  flow]  may 


cancel  the  margin  of  safety  prevlotisly 
thought  to  exist  in  emergency  core  cooling 
systems" — IN-1387.  p.  Ill),  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  Include  such  factors  In  the 
codes  to  be  used  to  analyze  emergency  core- 
cooUng  system  performance 

8  Semlscale  test  results  are  used  in  code 
development  and  In  checking  existing  codes, 
even  though  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
in  response  to  the  failure  of  the  simulated 
emergency  core-cooling  system  in  the  recent 
Idaho  sem.scaje  tests,  hae  stated  th«.t  semi- 
scale  mockups  were  very  inadequate  simula- 
tions of  commercial -size  power  reactors 

The  use  of  semiecale  teet  results  in  code  as- 
sessment and  development  wm  affirmed  by 
the  Idaho  Nucleax  Corporation  In  Ita  pre- 
liminary report  Semitcale  Tent  845  Through 
851    Julie  29,  1971,  p   I-l : 

Page  24 — "The  purpose  of  the  project 
I  Semlscale  Blowdown  and  Emergency  Core 
Cooling  (ECC)  1  is  to  obtain  experimental  In- 
formation regarding  the  hydraulic,  thermo- 
dvnamic  and  mechanical  behavior  processes 
which  are  expected  to  be  characteristic  of  a 
reactor  system  during  a  loes-of-coolant  acci- 
dent iLOCA).  The  Information  Is  to  be  used 
for  developing  and  evaluating  analytical 
models  and  codes  for  reactor  safety  assess- 
ment and  for  support  and  guidance  of  the 
LOFT  Integral  Test  Program." 

The  Atomic  Knergy  CommlBslon's  poeltlon 
on  the  relevance  of  the  semlscale  test  data 
to  determination  of  emergency  core-cooling 
system  reliability  on  commercial -alse  reactors 
w-as  expressed  in  the  AEC  News  Release  of 
May  27.  1971; 

"The  recent  small  mockup  tests  at  NRTS 
were  not  designed  to  represent  the  response 
of  an  actual  operating  nuclear  power  plant 
to  a  loss  of  coolant  accident.  There  were  sig- 
nificant differences  In  the  experimental  sys- 
tem which  was  tested  as  compared  to  an  op- 
erating reactor." 

Science  reported  that  AEC  Director  of  Re- 
nctor  Development  and  Technology  MUton 
Shaw  "Insists  these  findings  (Idaho  Seml- 
scale Test  results]  have  little  direct  bearing 
on  the  safety  of  nuclear  reactors'^  (May  aS. 
1971.    pp     919-819). 

One  disturbing  feature  of  any  attempt  to 
study  the  quality  (or  lack  of  It)  In  safety 
system  performance  Is  that  a  number  of  com- 
puter codes,  developed  by  reactor  manufac- 
turers to  analyi*  the  performance  of  their 
systems  during  accident  condltlona.  are  not 
available  for  public  examination.  The  ven- 
dors consider  these  codes  to  be  proprietary 
information  SufBclent  public  data  has  been 
provided  on  the  a  .umptions  employed  in  the 
codes  and  on  the  b^slc  eqtxaUons  they  incor- 
porate, so  that  we  have  been  able  to  conduct 
a  partial  review  of  the  code's  structures  anC 
adequacies  We  have  concluded  that  the  pro- 
prietary codes  are  no  more  acceptable  than 
those  In  the  public  domain.  We  believe  it  if 
yery  wrong  to  conceal  even  partlaUy  from 
public  view  material  which  so  evidenUy 
affects  the  public  health  and  safety  and  espe- 
cially so  since  there  is  a  deep  stisplclon  of  lU 
adequacy. 

In  summary,  we  have  concluded  that  the 
gaps  in  engineering  knowledge  of  safety  sys- 
tem performance  are  simply  too  great  to  be 
bridged  adequately  by  present  mathematical 
models  It  is  clear  that  the  models  endorsed 
(  page  251  under  the  Interim  Criteria  for  con- 
fidently demonstrating  reactor  safety-system 
acceptability  when  measured  by  the  scale  of 
the  critical  function  they  are  asked  to  per- 
form  are   highly  tnadequate 

V    CONCt  t'SIONS  AND  RFCOMMrNDATtONS 

Page  26  T>\f  evidence  of  grave  weakness 
In  many  independent  aspects  of  the  Interim 
Criteria"  is»so  abundant  and  convincing  that 
In  our  opinion  virtually  no  portion  of  the 
Criteria  can  contribute  usefully  to  a  positive 
assurance  of  reactor  safety  in  the  event  of  a 
loss-of -coolant  accident  On  the  basis  of  our 
study  and  review  of  the  Criteria  and  of  re- 
lated' engineering  material    we  state  the  fol- 
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lowing  basic  criticism*  of  tbe  Interim  Policy 
m&temeiit 

1  The  niaxlimim  cladding  temperature  of 
2300  P  Is  excessive  Evidence  from  the  fuel- 
rod  failure  test«  In  TREAT,  the  most  realliUc 
simulation  of  the  lo«8-of-cool«nt  accident 
conditions  to  date,  Indicate  that  1600  F  18 
the  threshold  above  which  core  geometry 
begins  to  alter  Inasmuch  as  the  ait«red 
geometry  may  be  InconsUteni  with  effective 
emergency  core-cooUng  system  operation,  a 
much  lower  peak  clad  temperature  based  on 
experimentally  determined  threshold  lem- 
peraturea  for  core  geometry  alterations 
Bbould  be  substituted  for  the  23CX)  P  allow- 
able   under    the    Interim   Criteria. 

2.  Since  the  kind  of  altered  core  geometries 
that  are  still  amenable  to  tfxjlUig  by  emer- 
gency core-cooling  system  operHtiou  are  not 
specified  In  the  Interim  Policy  auitement. 
the  requirement  that  the  clad  temperature 
transient  Is  terminated  at  n  time  when  the 
core  geometry  Is  still  amenable  to  cooling" 
IS  operationally  vague  and  meaningless.  Un- 
til the  speolflcations.  which  should  be  estab- 
lished by  suitable  experiments,  for  such 
coolable  geometries  are  provided  by  the  Com- 
mission, conformance  wltli  this  part  of  the 
Interim  Criteria  cannot  be  ascertained. 

3.  The  computer  code?a  recommended  In 
the  Interim  Policy  statement  for  analyzing 
emergency  core-cooUng  system  performance 
capabilities  aesume  that  there  are  no  major 
changes  In  core  geometry  during  the  course 
of  a  loss-of-coolant  accident  This  assump- 
tion Is  in  conflict  with  clear  experimental 
indications  of  such  changes  In  core  geome- 
try during  a  loes -of -coolant  accident.  This 
assumption,  moreover,  begs  the  question  of 
an  emergency  core-coiiUng  system  s  capabil- 
ity to  maintain  core  geometry  In  a  coolable 
conftgvuatlon. 

Pa^  27—4.  Some  of  the  parameters  used 
In  the  computer  codes  suggested  In  the  In- 
terim Policy  Statement  for  use  In  the  anal- 
yala  of  emergency  core-cooUng  system  per- 
formance are  approximate  and  arbitrary, 
owing  to  an  extensive  lack  of  exjjertmental 
data  on  the  nature  and  sequence  of  major 
events  during  a  loss-of-coolant  accident. 

5  No  ade<iuat«  experimental  confirmation 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  codes  has  been  carried 
out  under  realistic  loss-of-coolant  accident 
conditions 

6  The  suggestwl  coles  are  In  an  early 
state  of  development  and  the  nature  of  the 
inlUai  assumptions,  compromises  forced  by 
the  complexity  of  the  maihematlcaj  model, 
etc  .  are  such  that  they  can  only  be  regarded 
as  development  etTorta  In  the  field  of  accident 
evaluation  rather  than  as  finished  and  re- 
fined analytical  Umls  whoee  accuracy  has 
been  convincingly  confirmed  and  which  can 
be  tiaed  to  reliably  simulate  the  dynamic 
conditions  of  a  los»-of-c<^>olant  accident  We 
And  the  use  of  the  c«xl<>«,  as  they  are  pres- 
ently constituted,  to  be  enurrlt/  uHtnout 
m^rtt  as  the  primary  mean.s  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  e«neri;ency  core-cooling 
system  is  satisfactory 

7  Experimental  knowledge  of  metal-water 
reactions,  including  eutectic  alloys,  indicates 
that  the  predictions  of  Zlrcaloy-water  reac- 
tions alone,  as  employed  to  conform  to  CM- 
terla  No  3.  greatly  underestimate  the  extent 
to  which  metal-water  reactions  may  occur, 
for  temperattirea  much  below  ■23lX)=   P 

8  Semlscale  teet  resulfji  are  u.sed  In  code 
development  and  for  checking  existing  codes, 
even  though  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, In  re«p*inse  to  the  failure  of  the  simu- 
lated tests,  has  stated  that  the  semlscale 
tnockups  were  very  Inadequate  simulations 
of  commercial-size  power  reactors  Despite 
this  view  on  the  dissimilarity  of  semlscale 
and  commercial -size  reactors,  computer  codes 
bused  on  .semlscale  system  data  are  recom- 
mended for  use  In  analyzing  commercial - 
size  power  reactor  emergency  core -cooling 
systems 

9.  Oeepite  Indications  that  non-uniform 
coolant   flow   distributions    within   the   core 


during  blowdown  and  emergency  core-cool- 
ant Lnject.on  may  cancel  the  margin  of  safe- 
ty previously  thought  to  exist  in  emergency 
core-cooUng  systems,  the  (page  36)  reoom- 
niended  computer  oodee  do  not  slmuiate  such 
radial  flow.  For  exiunple,  although  pressure 
is  expected  to  t>e  stgniflcautly  greater  around 
llie  core  hjt-8p<.>t  than  elsewhere,  THETA  IB 
makes  the  simplifying  assumption  ttiat  aver- 
age j<5re  prtjssure  as  computed  by  RELAP  3 
exists  at  the  core  hot-spot. 

We  note  with  particular  dismay  that  tliere 
are  a  numt)er  of  reactors  now  operating 
which  do  not,  and  will  not  be  expected  f(jr 
stune  yea.-B.  uj  meet  the  Interim  Criteria 
This  add*  additional  force  to  our  second 
recoDimeidallon 

Reactor  safety  with  respect  to  major  accl- 
(leiitji  anc  consequent  uide-spread  damage 
and  1(J6S  af  life  la  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state.  Tlie  Interim  Criteria  make  no  adequate 
remedial  contribution  and  can  serve  only  to 
prolong  public  exposure  to  extreme  risks 
over  whlcti  there  Is  Inadetjuate  control  and 
which  the  Criteria  gloss  over  with  only  the 
appcarante  and  Illusion  of  safety  The  situa- 
tion  should   not    be   allowed   Vo   persist. 

The  acute  fallings  of  the  Inlerim  Criteria 
that  imply  grave  weaknesses  In  reactor  safety 
as."itirance  reflect  a  substantial  abrogation  by 
the  Attmi.c  Energy  Commission  of  Its  major 
responsibility  to  ensure  the  public  safely  It 
la  apparent  from  this  that  the  AEC  cannot 
function  effectively  as  the  supporter  and 
Initiator  of  a  major  natlosial  program  to 
"nuclearlae"  the  country  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  total  responsibility  for  the  most 
critical  a-spects  of  reactor  safety  Our  present 
study  of  the  Interim  Criteria  emphasizes  how 
important  It  is  that  the  organlzJitlon  that 
directs  the  programs  of  reactor  development 
shall  not  hold  the  major  respon-slbllity  for 
developing  and  enforcliig  the  criteria  of 
safety  Moreover,  the  large  number  of  reac- 
tors now  operating  or  under  construction  and 
the  weaknesses  of  the  Interim  Criteria  make 
It  urgent  to  effect  the  .separation  of  the 
responsibility  for  reactor  safety  from  the 
AEC  as  promptly  as  possible,  so  that,  among 
other  reasons,  fully  adequate  criteria  for 
reactor  safety  can  be  swiftly  formulated 
The  alternative  will  be  a  highly  undesirable 
Increase  of  the  hazjird  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can public  Is  presently  exposed.  To  determine 
how  acute  this  ha^ard  Is  and  what  steps  must 
be  taken  to  clarify  and  ameliorate  it  are  mat- 
ters of  national  concern  and  must  al.so  be 
promptly  and  clearly  delineated  Corrective 
action  of  adequate  scope  can  then  be 
initiated  without  delay 

ArcordLngly.  we  recommend 
1  An  Immediate  separation,  from  the 
Atomic  Enerpy  Commission,  of  the  respon- 
slbUtty  for  determiiilag  criteria  for  all  as- 
pects of  r.uclear  power  reactor  safety  and  for 
overseeing  compliance  with  the  criteria,  in- 
cluding understanding  and  control  btith  of 
planned  and  of  unplanned  releases  of  radio- 
active material  The  responsibility  must  be 
assumed  by  an  agency  independent  of  the 
AEC 

3.  Prompt  initiation  of  a  thorough  tech- 
nical and  engineering  study,  by  a  qualified 
group,  independent  of  the  AEC,  whose  objec- 
tive would  be  • 

<a)  To  review  the  expected  performance  of 
emergency  core-cooUng  systems  Installed  in 
operating  power  reactors  (a  suggestion  we 
made  earlier  i ; 

(b)  To  determine  the  hazard  to  the  public 
expected  from  the  reactors  now  under  con- 
struction or  planned:  and 

(c)  To  develop  tiie  outline  of  an  adequate 
program  of  engineering  research  and  develop- 
ment that  would  clarify  the  nature  and 
means  of  mitigating  lo«s-of-ccolant  acci- 
dents, a  program  to  have  national  support. 

We  wifili  txD  emphasize  the  continuing  Im- 
portance of  the  recon.iuendatlon  of  our 
»ar:ier  paper  A  total  halt  to  the  issuance  of 
operatluK  licenses  for  nuclear  power  reactors 
presentlj    luider    construction,    until    safe- 


guards    of     assured     performance     can     be 
provided. 

We  are  not  adone  in  recommending  removal 
from  the  AEC  of  authority  to  determine  reac- 
tor safety  standards  However,  It  la  ttom 
consideration  of  the  consequence*  of  major 
reactor  accidents  and  how  the  AEC  has  acted 
to  prevent  or  mitigate  such  accidents  that 
Uiis  recommendation  gets  Its  principal  force. 
Tills  and  our  earlier  study  Illuminate  clearly 
the  magnitude  of  the  risks  of  major  accidents 
and  the  frailty  of  the  safeguards  against 
them.  Adequate  .safety  criteria  based  on 
secure  knowledge  have  been  lackmg  during 
the  nearly  fifteen  years  in  which  power  reac- 
tor (page  30)  construction  has  contlnvied  In 
the  United  States.  The  lack  cannot  be  cor- 
rected too  promptly 

RADLATION    INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  v.as 
startled  to  learn  that  Dr  Eugene  Saen- 
ger.  who  has  been  using  terminal  cancer 
patients  to  conduct  human  experiment"? 
for  Uie  Department  of  Defense,  us  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  National  Council  on  Radiation 
Protection. 

Surely  it  Is  high  time  to  examine  some 
of  the  ethical  convictions  of  all  members 
of  the  NCRP  After  all,  this  is  -Jie  group 
which  has  been  recommending  radiation 
guidelines  of  permissible  doses"  for  the 
whole  public.  Such  recommendations  in 
good  measure  are  based  on  their  personal 
value  judgments  of  what  risks,  in  terms 
of  defective  babies  and  early  cancers, 
are  "acceptable"  for  Uie  public  to  bear  in 
return  for  the  alleged  benefits  of  nuclear 
energy.  The  NCRP  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  reveal  its  death-and-deformity 
estimates  which  correspond  to  the  per- 
missible dose  it  recommended 

In  addition  to  such  an  examination, 
I  also  recommend  that  support  for  Dr 
Saengers  work  be  struck  from  this  year  s 
Department  of  Defense  approprlaton  bill, 
unless  Dr.  Saenger  can  absolutely  satisfy 
Congress  that  there  is  no  deceit  or  extra 
suffering  or  accelerated  death  Involved 
for  tiie  unfortunate  and  helpless  people 
he  uses  in  his  experiments.  America  must 
not  drift  Into  this  kind  of  human  experi- 
mentation. I  commend  the  United  Meth- 
odist Board  for  its  position  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  grisly  story  of  Dr.  Saenger's  work 
is  told  quite  fully  in  Roger  Rapoport  s 
new  bixik  'The  Great  American  Bomb 
Machine'— New  York:   Dutton. 

Mr.  Rapoport  has  provided  me  with 
a  few  hundred  pages  of  additional  docu- 
mentation on  this  story,  which  I  am 
happy  to  turn  over  to  Senator  Kennedy's 
Health  Subcommittee. 

These  reports  show  that  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  have  been  fully 
aware  of  Dr.  Saenger's  human  experi- 
ments. 

I  plan  to  request  the  privilege  of 
testifying  before  Senator  Kennedy's  sub- 
committee at  a  later  date. 

Parts  of  the  Saenger  story  have  been 
told  in  the  Washington  Post  on  October 
8  and  9  In  articles  called,  "Pentagon  Has 
Contract  To  Test  Radiation  Effect  on 
Humans,"  and  "Kennedy  To  Investigate 
Radiation  Test  Project." 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  both  articles  printed  at  the 
end  of  mv  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  l> 
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SOME    DETAn-S    or    THE     EXPERIMENTS 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Otlier  parts  of  the  story 
were  not  told.  From  some  of  the  Saen- 
ger's reports,  I  have  tried  to  figure  out 
what  is  really  happening.  I  think  I  can 
document  18  points  as  follows: 

First.  "The  physical  condition  of  an 
overwhelming  portion  of  the  patients — 
has  been  such  that  tliey  have  been  un- 
able to  undertake  even  the  most  simple 
of  performance  tests  with  any  consist- 
ency. At  times  this  has  been  due  to  dif- 
flcultiefi  with  vision,  use  of  hands,  or 
total  physical  disability  which  precluded 
sitting  up  In  bed.  In  other  instances  the 
low  level  of  basic  intellectual  functioning 
of  the  patient  has  precluded  adequate 
task  performance  " — 1970    page  28. 

Second.  The  ages  of  the  case  studies  in 
Saenger's  1970  report  are  78,  65.  57.  10, 
53,  71,  80,  and  62.  One  case  appears  to  be 
omitted  from  the  report — 1970;  pages 
33-44. 

Third.  Tlie  patients,  apparently  cliarity 
cases  in  most  instances,  were  presumably 
told  that  surgery  would  not  help  them — 
1970:  page  1 

Fourth  They  also  were  told  by  Saenger 
and  his  collaborators  that  "there  Is  a 
good  chance  we  will  reduce  the  size  of 
their  tumors  and  relieve  some  of  their 
pain' — (Washington  Post.  October  8, 
1971 

Fifth  However,  they  were  not  told  that 
the  whole  body  exposure  to  radiation 
would  cause  them  considerable  discom- 
fort such  as  nausea  and  vomiting — 
(Washington  Post.  October  8.  1971— 
"Bomb  Machine,"  chapter  5,  1967,  page 
115, 

Sixtli,  Nor  were  the  patients  told  that 
the  Defense  Department  is  buying  the 
information  about  their  reactions  to  the 
radiation  exposure — "Bomb  Machine," 
chapter  5,  Washington  Post,  October  8, 
1971. 

Seventh,  it  is  not  clear  whether  or  not 
the  patients  wei-e  told  that  the  radiation 
"treatment"  might  accelerate  their 
deaths — 1967:  page  115:  Washington 
Post,  October  8,  1 97 1 

Eighth.  These  r>oorly  educated  people 
are  given  a  rather  abstract  release  to  sign 
signifying  tliat  the  "nature  and  purpose 
of  this  tlierapy,  passible  alternative 
methods  of  treatment,  the  risks  Involved, 
the  possibility  of  complications  and 
prognosis,  iiave  been  fully  explained  to 
me.  The  special  study  and  research  na- 
ture of  this  treatment  has  been  discussed 
with  me  and  is  understood  by  me — 
"Bomb  Machine" — chapter  5 

Ninth  Patients  who  have  agreed  to  tlie 
treatment  are  given  personality  and  in- 
telligence tests.  "Although  this  instru- 
ment— the  personality  test — is  designed 
to  be  self -ad  ministered  by  subjects  whose 
educational  level  Is  equivalent  to  that  of 
normal  high  school  gradutes,  we  have 
foimd  that  meaningful  data  can  be 
secured  from  patients  with  less  schooling 
and  or  intelligence  by  administering  the 
questionnaire  orally  in  an  interview  sit- 
uation"— 1970:  page  18. 

Tenth.  The  patients  are  "shammed."  or 
given  a  sham  irradiation  treatment  and 
observed,  a  day  or  two  prior  to  real 
radiation  exposure — 1970:  pages  33-40. 
"Anxiety  was  high  prior  to  sham  or  ac- 
tual treatment  and  decretised  subse- 
quently'"—1967;  page  116. 


Eleventh.  When  time  for  radiation  ex- 
posure comes,  tliose  patients  who  can  sit 
up  are  seated  "with  legs  raised  and  head 
tilted  slightly  forward  "—1967:  page  115. 

Twelfth.  Irradiation  from  a  cobalt 
source  lasts  between  30  and  60  minutes — 
1967:  page  118.  Tiie  radiation  therapist 
determines  the  dose,  and  sets  it  between 
100  and  300  rads  whole  body  or  partial 
body  exposure — 1967;  page  117. 

Dr.  Saenger  poses  the  question,  "'Wliat 
clinical  effects  would  be  different  if  the 
dose  rates  were  much  liigher?  Would  ihe 
lesults  difler  if  200  RAD  were  admin - 
istci-ed  in  1  minute  or  less "'"•—1967:  page 
118.  It  is  thought  tliat  a  healthj-  person 
has  only  a  50-i  ercent  cliance  of  survival 
after  an  acute,  whole  body  exposure  to 
300  RADS — "bomb  machine,"  chapter  5. 

Thirteenth  Immediately  after  the  ra- 
diation exposure,  the  patients  are  given 
speech  tests.  "Except  for  those  subjects 
where  nausea  intervened  and  ihey  were 
not  able  to  accomplish  the  verbal  be- 
liavlor  test,  the  amount  of  radiation  used 
in  treatments  does  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  fluency  of  speech,  except  for  the 
measure  taken  immediately  posttreat- 
ment "— 1970:  page  32. 

P'ourteenth.  Observers  wait  to  see  how 
soon  the  patient  beerins  vomiting,  and 
how  long  the  vomiting  lasts.  At  doses 
above  100  RADS  whole  bodj-  exposure, 
about  one-third  of  "our  patients"  experi- 
ence nausea  and  vomiting — 1970:  page 
1  At  doses  between  150  and  200  RADS, 
about  two-thirds  of  "our  patients"  vomit. 
Vomiting  may  start  about  an  hour  or  two 
after  irradiation,  and  "subside '"  11  hours 
later — 1970:  page  36. 

Fifteenth.  In  addition  to  speech  tests, 
the  "patients  are  subjected  to  other  psy- 
chological tests  in  order  to  attempt 
evaluation  of  performance  decrement 
following  radiaUon"— 1967:  page  116.  Dr. 
Saenger  reports,  however,  that  "it  has 
been  dififtcult  to  evaluate  these  studies,  in 
part  because  of  the  low  educational  lev- 
els and  intelligence  quotients  of  these 
patients"— 1967:  page  116. 

Sixteenth.  Several  physical  measure- 
ments are  taken  too;  apparently  the  De- 
fense Department  would  like  to  find  a 
way  to  determine  a  soldiers  radiation 
dose  from  a  biological  measurement  sim- 
ple enotigh  to  be  taken  in  the  field — 1970, 
pages  7,  32. 

Seventeenth.  Saenger  reports  that 
"psyclilc  depression  seemed  to  parallel 
changres  in  physical  state"  in  the  Irradi- 
ated patients- 1967,  page  116.  "As  a  total 
group,  these  patients  show  a  peak  of 
hopeful  attitudes  at  day  three,  postradla- 
tion"— 1970,  page  27. 

Eighteenth.  Dr.  Saenger's  paper  states 
in  the  introduction  that  "these  studies 
were  performed  in  conformation  with  the 
recommendations  guiding  doctors  in 
clinical  research  as  stated  in  the  declara- 
tion of  Helsinki  of  the  World  Medical  As- 
socatlon — 1964,'  and  that  "research  was 
conducted  according  to  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  "Giilde  for  Laboratory 
Animal  Facilities  and  Care,  ' '  prepared 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-Na- 
tional Research  Coimcil" — 1970,  page  i. 

The  sources  referred  to  in  the  ntim- 
bered  paragraphs  are  as  follows: 

1967:  Eugene  L.  Saenger.  MJD  ,  "Ef- 
fects of  Total-  and  Partial-Body  Thera- 
peutic  Irradiation   in   Man.  '   presented 


March  13-16,  1967,  at  the  Lawrence  Ra- 
diation Lab.  and  published  by  the  AEC 
Division  of  Technical  Information, 
CONF-670305. 

1970:  Eugene  L  Saenger.  M  D,  ei  al. 
"Radiation  Effects  in  Man  Manifesta- 
tions and  Therapeutic  Efforts."  Octol)er 
1970.  for  the  Defense  Atomic  Support 
Agency,  publication  DASA  2428. 

1971:  Roger  Rapoport,  "'The  Great 
American  Bomb  Machine,"  New  York, 
E   P    Dutton.  1971 

EXPLANATION    DTTK    rEO^S     DR     SAENGEE 

Dr  Saenger  claims  that  his  experi- 
ments have  two  "equally  important  ob- 
jectives "—letter  April  19,  1971  to  Roger 
Rapoport  These  are  to  help  the  Etefense 
Department  plan  for  nuclear  warfare, 
and  to  find  out  if  whole-body  or  partial- 
body  irradiation  will  help  or  "even  cure" 
cancer  patients. 

If  cancer  therapy  is  one  of  the  objec- 
tives, it  would  be  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  determine  whether  the  "treat- 
ment" was  beneficial  or  harmful  to  the 
patients  In  medical  research,  extensive 
experimental  animal  trials  precede  hu- 
man experiments,  and  careful  control 
groups  are  required  to  observe  the  differ- 
ences between  those  receiving  a  treat- 
ment, and  those  who  are  not. 

Dr.  Saenger  sliould  be  called  lipon  to 
show  us  what  efforts  he  has  made  him- 
self, or  in  collaboration  without  great 
cancer  resesirch  Institutes,  to  find  out 
whether  his  unusual  cancer  "therapy"  is 
helpful  or  harmful. 

EXHIBTT  1 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct  8,  1971] 

Pentagon  Has  Contbact  To  Test  Radiation 

Effect  on  Hcicans 

<  By  Stuart  Auerliach  and  "niQmas  OToole ) 

For  the  past  11  years,  the  Pentagon  has 
had  a  contract  with  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati to  study  the  effect*  of  atomic  radiation 
on  human  beings  "The  prime  purpose  of  the 
study,  according  to  the  contract,  ha«  been 
to  'understand  better  the  influence  of  radia- 
tion on  combat  effectlveneas  of  troope  "• 

To  understand  how  irradiated  troops  might 
function  on  the  battlefield,  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  has  chosen  to  treat  with  radia- 
tion cancer  patients  who  could  no  longer  be 
helped  by  surgery.  The  patients  were  given 
the  same  kind  of  "total  body"  or  "partial 
body"'  radiation  that  combat  troops  might  ex- 
pect to  receive  in  an  exchange  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons 

"It  is  my  belief — my  experience — that  this 
i.s  a  helpful  way  of  treating  patients,  "  said 
Dr.  Eugene  Saenger.  the  radiologist  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine 
who  beads  the  research  project. 

•We  have  never  felt  we  have  been  doing 
these  patients  anything  but  good,""  he  Bidded 
in  an  Interview, 

But  other  experts  In  the  use  of  radiation  to 
treat  cancer  patients  disagree  They  said  that 
with  the  excepytlons  of  cancers  such  as  Hodg- 
kln's  disease  and  leukemia,  whole  or  partial 
body  radiation  Is  not  an  accepted  means  of 
treatment  for  oancer. 

Instead,  radiologists  prefer  to  focus  a  high 
dose  of  radiation  directly  on  the  part  of  the 
body  most  a^ected  by  the  disease. 

This  localised  use  of  radiation  prevent-s  the 
large-scale  lulling  of  white  blood  cells — and 
the  infection  that  generally  follows — that  ac- 
companies total  lx)dy  radlauon. 

Whole  body  radiation  is  used  in  leukemia 
however,  because  the  cancer  is  in  the  w^hite 
blood  c*lls. 

And  new  studies  at  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, to  be  reported  on  today  by  Dr  Ralph 
E  Johnson,  show  that  the  be!=-  trefitn.ent  for 
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Hodgkln's  disease  Includes  radiation  of  all  the 
lymph  nodes — which  are  spread  throvigh 
most  of  the  body. 

With  those  exceptions,  said  Dr.  Seymour 
Hopfam.  a  radiologist  who  apeciallsies  In  the 
u-eatment  of  cancer  patients  at  the  Memo- 
rial Sloan  Kettering  Cancer  Center  In  New 
York,  "nobody  to  my  knowledge  Is  using 
this  (Whole  body  radiation  i  as  a  thera- 
peutic measure. 

"It  approaches  what  happens  tn  an  atomic 
accident,"  he  said 

The  contract  the  Uulveralty  of  Cincinnati 
has  with  the  Pentagon's  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  (formerly  the  Defense  Atomic  Sup- 
port Agency)  has  paid  the  university  »830.- 
000.  This  has  been  enough  to  buy  study  and 
treat  111  patients  In  11  years. 

All  but  three  of  the  patients  have  been 
charity  cases  from  Cincinnati  Oeneral  Hos- 
pital. Their  average  length  of  schooling  has 
been  six  years,  their  average  intelligence 
quotient  a  lower-than-average  86  (100  is 
average ) . 

All  were  HI  with  tumors  that  had  spread 
to  other  parts  of  the  body.  All  were  re- 
cruited for  the  whole  body  radiation  treat- 
ments once  they  were  told  they  could  no 
longer  be  helped  by  surgery,  drugs  or  selec- 
tive radiation. 

"We  tell  the  patients  we  cannot  guaran- 
tee our  treatment  wUl  let  them  live  any 
looker,"  said  Dr.  Edward  B  Sllbersteln  of 
Saenger's  Cincinnati  team.  'We  tell  them 
there's  a  good  chance  we  11  reduce  the  size 
of  their  tumors  and  relieve  nome  of  their 
pain  We  tell  them  weTl  visit  them  and  fol- 
low their  progress  after  they've  been 
treated" 

The  patients  are  not  told  that  the  Penta- 
gon is  funding  their  treatment  or  that  the 
prime  purpose  uf  the  research  which  they 
are  part  of  is  \.o  understand  the  battlefield 
efTecta  of  radiation 

"We  do  tell  them  that  this  research  will 
be  available  in  case  homebody  Is  Irradiated 
on  the  battlefield  "  Sllbersteln  »,ild  "We  u.se 
the  battlefield  analogy  with  every  patient  " 
The  patients  also  are  not  t<-)Id  that  whole- 
btxly  radiation  will  cause  them  consider- 
able discomfort  such  as  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing One  reason  they  are  not  told  this  Is 
that  the  Cincinnati  t«am  Is  trvlng  to  Snd 
out  how  much  whole  body  radiation  a  com- 
bat soldier  can  take  before  he  suffers  nausea 
aud  vomiting. 

"Nausea  is  a  very  subjective  thing."  fln- 
bersteln  said  If  we  told  them  in  advance.  It 
would  bias  our  restUts." 

Despite  the  fact  that  their  research  has 
been  going  on  for  1 1  years,  the  Cincinnati 
group  headed  by  Saeuger  has  published  lit- 
tle about  It  In  the  sclentlrtr  literature  The 
only  complete  accounu  of  their  work  have 
appeared  in  their  annual  reports  to  the 
Pentagon. 

One  rep>ort  entitled  "Performance  Decre- 
ments In  Persons  with  Small  Dose  Radiation'* 
ran  In  the  Archives  of  Oeneral  Psychiatry  a 
year  ago  A  second  study  called  Biochemical 
Indicators  of  Radiation  Injury  in  Man  '  ap- 
peared in  a  summary  of  a  conference  co- 
sponsored  by  the  World  Health  Organization 
earlier  this  year  Neither  of  the  two  reports 
discussed  the  benefits  of  whole-body  radia- 
tion in  cancer  treatment. 

It's  true  we  ve  not  had  a  well-defined 
study  comparing  whole-body  radiation  to 
other  forms  of  treatment."  Saenger  .said 

Saenger  said  that  his  research  project  has 
been  approved  every  year  by  the  dean  s  com- 
mittee on  human  research  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine 

Dr  Evelyn  Hess,  the  chairman  of  the  dean's 
committee,  said  the  medical  school  takes 
"extremely  elaborate  precautions  to  make 
sure  that  any  studies  on  huinaiis  follow 
guidelines  stet  up  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science-National   Research   Council 

But  she  said  she  did  not  know  that  the 
studies  were  funded  by  the  Pentagons  De- 
fense Nuclear  Agency   Nor.  she  said,  did  ah* 


know  their  ptirpoee  was  to  study  the  effects 
of  radiation  on  c<:>mbat  troops — not  to  And 
better  inethod/<  to  treat  oanoer  patients. 

I  dont  know  who  funds  the  studies,"  sh* 
said  In  a  telephone  interview. 

"Tliat's  not  our  purpooe.  We  make  sure  the 
research  Is  good  and  safe  Those  are  the  main 
criteria." 

Dr.  J.  A  Northrop,  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency's  deputy  director  for  science  and 
technology,  dliiclalmed  any  responsibility  for 
the  selection  of  patients  or  their  treatments. 
"That  Isn't  us  It's  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. We  are  not  paying  for  treatment 
We  are  paying  for  specific  studies  to  te«t 
the  effects  on  radiation  on  humans."  he  said. 
These  studies,  explained  Lt  Col  John  W 
Cable,  a  veterinarian  who  is  the  Defense 
Nuclear  Agency's  medical  officer  for  the 
project.  waiUd  not  normally  be  done  In  the 
routine  treatment  of  cancer  patients. 

They  Include  detailed  examinations  on 
the  effects  of  radiation  on  the  patients' 
blood  cells,  their  chromosomes,  their  nneta- 
bollc  process  and  their  ability  to  think 

"We  are  getting  valuable  data  to  show 
what  changes  occur."  said  Cable 

Nevertheless,  he  and  Northrop  said  this  Is 
the  only  research  project  of  lt.s  kind  that  the 
Defense  N.iclear  Agency   Is  funding 

The  agency  Is  sponsoring  other  studies  on 
the  effects  of  radiation  on  animals,  they  said. 
But  both  -,hey  and  Saenger  agreed  that  It  is 
hard  to  apply  animal  data  to  humans. 

Northrop  said  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency 
■  is  latchlr.^  on  to  glean  whatever  data  we 
can  frotn  an  existing  project. 

"We  have  the  reep>onslblllty  of  being  able 
to  establlsn  the  capability  of  a  military  per- 
son to  furictlon  in  a  nuclear  environment." 
he  added.  "Nuclear  war  Is  still  a  real  threat." 
Ctnclnnatrs  Sllbersteln  Is  convinced  that 
the  project  will  advance  medicine  in  wavs 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  nuclear  bat- 
tlefield He  said  that  three  of  the  111  patients 
treated  so  far  were  children  with  a  disease 
called  Ew;ng'3  ttimor,  which  has  proven 
completely  resistant  to  drugs  or  local  radia- 
tion. 

"O'lr  three  children  are  alive  and  healthy 
from  I'j  to  3  years  after  being  given  total- 
body  radiation."  Sllbersteln  said  "One  of 
them  won  the  Indiana  dribble,  pass  and 
shoot  championship  for  10-to- 12-year-olds. 
We're  proud  of  that." 

Saenger  said  he  believes  tn  the  worth  of 
the  project,  no  matter  what  controversies 
might  s-wlr.  arotind  it. 

"There  Is  a  need  to  Investigate  the  effects 
of  radiation  on  human  beings  to  give  suppcat 
to  the  mlh'ary."  he  fiald  "These  are  tough 
problems  t:tat  should  not  be  swept  under  the 
rug.  and  I  personally  think  the  work  we're 
doing   i&  di^ninied  lmp>ortant." 

(Prom   the   Washington  Post,   Oct.   9,   1971) 

Kenneot  To  iNvxffncATc  Raoiation  Tist 

Project 

By    Stuart    Auerbach) 

Sen.  Edwru-d  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass  )  said 
yesterd.iy  Uist  his  health  subcommittee  will 
hold  hearings  Into  a  Pentagon  research  proj- 
ect that  uses  cancer  patients  to  test  the  ef- 
fects of  radiation   on  human   beings 

I  was  shocked  and  disturbed  to  leai-n 
from  t^xlay's  Washington  Post.  "  Kennedy 
wrote  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  LAlrd  yester- 
day, that  the  Defense  Dejyartment  Lb  spon- 
soring research  on  radiation  effects  on  human 
beings  witl.oul  Informing  the  Individuals  In- 
volved of  the  military  purposes  of  their  ir- 
radiation." 

'I  believe  this  project  represents  sn  In- 
fredltile  Irfringenient  of  individual  liberty 
and  estRbl.shes  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
the  reiluctjon  of  human  rights  In  our  so- 
ciety. '   Kei.uedy  continued. 

He  asked  Laird  for  a  full  report  on  the 
project,  conducted  for  the  f>ast  11  years  by 
doctors  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati's  Col- 


lege of  Medicine  under  grants  from  the 
Pentagon  8  Defense  Nuclear  Agency,  so  that 
he  can  hold  hearings  next  month 

These  hearings  will  be  part  of  %  series  that 
the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  will  hold 
on  the  ethical  and  social  Implications  o*  new 
adNttnces  in  medicine. 

Under  the  Pentag<Mi  study— designed  to 
"understand  better  the  Influence  of  radia- 
tion on  combat  effectiveness  of  troops" — ill 
cancer  pRtlent,s  received  total  or  {>&rUal  body 
radiation 

The  Cincinnati  research  team,  neaded  by 
Dr  Eugene  Saenger,  said  that  treatment 
would  help  the  patients  But  other  special- 
ists disagree  They  said  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  leukemia  aiid  Hodgkln'a  disease, 
*-hole  or  partial  body  radiation  Is  not  an  ac- 
cepted means  of  treatment  for  cancer 

Dr  J  A  Northrop,  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency's  deputy  dlrecu>r  for  science  and 
technology,  said  that  Saenger  assured  him 
yeslerxlay  that  there  la  a  medical  debate  over 
the  use  of  whole  or  partial  body  radiation 

As  a  result,  Northrop  said,  he  has  decided 
""to  let  the  Issue  be  discussed  a  little  bit 
among  the  pros"  before  reviewing  the  grant. 

Defense  Department  spokesman  Jerry  W. 
Prledhain  called  The  IVmI's  story  "'easentlally 
corre<-t  "  He  said  the  research  was  part  of  the 
Pentagons  "continuing  support  of  medical 
research  "  But.  he  added,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment doesn't  decide  what  kind  of  treatment 
should  be  used. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Methodist  Board 
of  Christian  Sfx-laJ  Concern.  mee-:lng  here, 
passed  a  rejH-»Iiitlon  yesterday  calling  on 
Pre.sident  Nixon  "to  halt  this  type  of  research 
immediately  and  completely." 

••Por  the  government  of  the  Unl',ed  States 
to  sponsor  such  research  reduces  the  govern- 
ment to  a  barbaric  level,  "  the  resolution  .said. 

The  Methodists  also  asked  Congrsse  to  ban 
such  i-esearch. 

Pentac.on's  R.^niATioN  Stttdt  DsrENDrD 

Cincinnati  — A  Pentagon-funded  research 
program  that  has  exposed  seriously  111  cancer 
patients  to  "whole-body  "  radiation  was  de- 
fended here  today  by  doctors  helpaig  to  ad- 
inlniftter  the  program. 

Dr  Eugene  L.  Saenger,  head  of  radiology  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  Medio*!  Center, 
said  that  8!  patients  given  whole-body  radia- 
tion under  a  contract  with  the  Pentagons 
Nuclear  Defense  Agency  were  told  the  De- 
fense Department  would  benefit  from  their 
trealnieuts  Dr  Saenger  als<j  said  the  pwtl- 
ents  were  told  how  much  help  they  might  ex- 
pect from  the  treatments 

In  each  ca-se  the  p>atlent  is  advised  the 
Information  obtained  through  his  treatment 
may  be  used  by  the  military."  Dr.  Saenger 
aald  "Elach  patient  is  fully  informed  about 
the  treatment  and  usually  Interviewed  bef>->re 
treatment  with  a  member  of  hjB  family 
present   " 

Dr  Saenger  said  that  "Insofar  as  we  have 
been  able  to  tell,  none  of  the  patients  died 
as  a  result  of  Uie  treatment.  These  patients 
had  a  life  expectancy  of  less  than  two  years 
when  they  entered  the  program  " 

Dr  Saenger  made  the  comments  vn  answer 
to  a  story  in  last  Fridays  Washington  Post 
which  said  that  ill  cancer  patient*  had  tin- 
dergone  whole-body  radiation  treatment  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  over  the  last  11 
years.  The  Wa-shlngton  Post  .said  that  the 
treatments  had  been  paid  for  by  the  Pen- 
tagon "to  understand  belter  the  Influence  of 
radiation  on  the  comtsat  effectl»eneBs  of 
troops" 

The  storv  In  The  Washington  Post  said 
that  the  Nuclear  Defense  Agency  had  paid 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  $860  000  since 
1960  to  keep  the  study  going  The  Washing- 
ton Post  was  told  by  Dr  Saenger  that  the 
Pentagon  was  'Just  about  the  sole  support 
for  the  project  over  the  last   11  y—n. 

Dr  Edward  A  Oall,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati vice  president  and  director  of  the  medl- 
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cal  center,  denied  that  the  Pentagon  provided 
the  only  funds  for  the  project  Dr  Oall  said 
that  the  project  had  been  under  way  for  five 
years  before  the  Pentagon  learned   of   It. 

The  $850,000  paid  to  the  University  by  the 
Pentagon.  Dr  Oal!  said,  amounted  to  only  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  treatment  and 
hospital  care  for  the  patient*  Dr  Gall  would 
not  explain  where  the  other  60  per  cent  came 
from  or  what  It  paid  for. 

Dr  Oall  said  that  111  patients  were  In- 
cluded in  the  study,  but  that  only  81  received 
radiation  treatments  for  their  cancers.  He 
said  27  patients  were  dropped  "for  medical 
reasons"  before  they  were  irradiated. 

Dr  Saenger  said  that  six  of  the  81  patients 
are  still  alive 

The  Washingfton  Post's  story  said  that  all 
but  three  of  the  cancer  patients  treated  In 
the  project  were  chanty  patients  with  six 
years  of  schooling  and  had  IQ's  that  averaged 
a  below  normal  86  (average  is  100). 

"Of  course  tho.se  In  the  study  will  reflect 
the  types  of  patient  we  have  In  the  General 
Hospital,"  Dr  Saenger  said.  "The  sole  method 
of  selection  is  the  fact  of  advanced  cancer." 

BsrrtSH  Doctob  Sats  HosprrALs  Expkriment 
(By  Alfred  Friendly  i 

LoNiKiN.  October  11  — A  British  physician 
hS8  alleged  that  London  hospitals  are  carry- 
ing out  medical  experiments  on  charity  pa- 
tients in  a  manner  similar  to  that  reportedly 
followed  by  the  Unnerslly  of  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Medicine 

I  The  Cincinnati  school  had  been  accused 
of  experimenting  wlthotit  the  patients'  full 
knowledge,  but  It  edited  the  cha-ge  today  ) 

The  two  lnstltutlon.s  named  by  Dr  Maurice 
Pappworth.  and  t<^)dsy  that  the  allegation 
was  "completely  without  foundation"  and 
created  a  "monstrously   false   Impression" 

Dr  Pappworth  made  his  charge,  alluding 
to  news  report  Friday  that  the  Cincinnati 
Institution  was  treating  terminal  cancer  pa- 
tlentj)  with  total  irradiation  without  dis- 
closing to  them  that  the  project  was  funded 
by  the  Pentagon  to  obtain  Information  on 
radiation  effects  suffered  by  soldiers  In  battle 

The  author  of  a  1967  book  called  "Human 
Guinea  Pigs."  in  which  the  same  charges 
"were  made,  Dr  Pappworth  said  that  In 
Britiiln,  as  alleged  In  America,  the  subjects 
were   charity  patients  and  destitute. 

Pew  people  would  submit  to  the  eitperl- 
menta  voluntarily,  he  said  So  Instead,  the 
hcmpltals  ""vise  the  comatose,  the  cancer  pa- 
tient and  children  "  He  said  terminal  cancer 
patients  had  been  used  for  experimental  work 
on  liver  disorders 

The  Times  of  London  editorialized  today 
that  "had  the  Clncliinatl  experiment  been 
publicly  reported  it  would  no  doubt  have 
been  stopped  long  ago  ■■ 

It  added  that  In  distinction  to  some  Ameri- 
can practice,  "the  British  view  Is  that  only 
patients  fully  capable  of  exercising  choice  can 
give  valid  consent  and  that  relatives  cannot 
agree  to  research  on  children  or  those  whose 
laculties  are  Impaired    " 


ANOTHER  NASTY  NUCLEAR 
SURPRISE 

Mr  ORAVEl..  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
parent collapse  of  the  plan  to  bury  radio- 
active waste  In  the  Carey  Salt  Mine  Is 
startling  news. 

So  Is  the  disappearance  of  175,000  gal- 
lons of  water — hopelessly  lost — In  a  tiny 
area  where  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion allegedly  understood  the  geology 
thoroughly,  and  the  movement  of  water 
In  particular.  There  are  also  additional 
problems  Just  revealed. 

The  failure  of  both  the  AEC's  final 
environmental  102  statement  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  re\'lew  to 


disclose  such  serious  problems  at  Lyons, 
Kans..  raises  a  mammoth  question;  What 
good  is  a  102  statement,  or  a  NAS  re- 
view? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  nine  items 
printed  in  the  Record  after  my  remarks: 

First.  Associated  Press  storj'  from  To- 
peka,  Kans..  October  1.  1971. 

Second.  AEC  Staff  Report  on  American 
Salt  Co   Operations  <no  date*. 

Third  Letter  from  AEC  General  Man- 
ager. John  A  Erlewine,  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  September  30, 
1971. 

Fourth.  Article.  AEC  May  Change  A- 
■Waste  Plans,  "Washington  Post,  Octo- 
ber 6.   1971 

Fifth.  Article,  "Skubitz  Says  AEC  Can 
Take  Its  Atomic  Waste  Plan  and  .  ,  .." 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Headlight-Sun,  Oc- 
tober 7,   1971. 

Sixth.  Story  on  waste  from  Nucleonics 
Week,  October  7.  1971 

Seventh.  Article,  "Nuclear  Garbage 
Disposal:  A  Buried  Problem."  Washing- 
ton   Post.   September    19.    1971    ip    D5). 

Eighth.  Article,  "Waste  Disposal  Wells. 
Once  Considered  Safe,  Now  Seen  as  Pol- 
luters," Wall  Street  Journal,  May  21, 
1970. 

Ninth.  Article,  "Dangerous  Radiation 
in  Washington  Ducks,  "  Oakland  Tribune, 
March   14.   1970. 

It  must  be  a  crime  against  humanity 
to  produce  lethal  radioactive  garbage — 
some  of  which  will  remain  dangerous  for 
hundred  of  thousands  of  years — when 
no  one  knows  yet  what  to  do  with  it.  If 
it  is  not  a  crime,  perhaps  it  is  insanity 
ir-stead.  It  is  certainly  not  innocence, 
because  the  indi^duals  who  do  it  and 
those  who  endorse  it  are  not  unaware 
of  the  objections. 

Is  It  impolite  to  insist  that  we  examine 
the  moral  implications  of  nuclear  elec- 
tricity? Even  with  today's  mini-amount 
of  nuclear  electricity,  this  country  is  pro- 
ducing about  a-  much  indestructible  ra- 
dioactive debris  in  1  year  as  the  United 
States,  U.S.S.R..  and  Bntain  combined 
produced  during  all  their  atmospheric 
nuclear  weapon  tests.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  megatons  is  a  whopping  amount 
of  fission,  and  if  it  is  reactor  garbage 
which  is  produced  instead  of  bomb  fall- 
out, it  is  n'^t  even  distributed  aU  over  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  It  is  ours  alone, 
to  have  and  to  hold. 

The  AEC  already  figures  It  is  5  years 
behmd  schedule  in  fighting  the  waste 
guardianship  problem,  according  to  the 
Washington  Post,  September  19. 

If  as  little  as  1  percent  of  our  present 
annual  production  of  radioactive  garbage 
is  lost  to  the  environment,  the  equivalent 
of  about  100  Hiroshima  bombs  would  be 
contaminating  this  country  every  year. 
Can  the  AEC  account  for— locate — 99 
percent  of  the  radioactive  garbage  al- 
ready produced  in  this  country? 

The  answer  needs  to  cover  low-level 
radioactivity  £is  well  as  high-level  radio- 
activity; in  this  country,  low-level  radio- 
activity is  disposed  of  by  release  into  air 
and  water,  burial,  pumping,  dimiping, 
and  dribbling  it  into  the  ground.  That 
is  why  I  placed  the  articles  on  unpre- 
dictable disposal  wells  and  on  radioactive 
ducks  In  today's  Record.  They  might  be 


a  minor  bit  of  the  human  comedy  if  their 
implications  with  regard  to  nasty  siir- 
prises  and  carelessness  were  not  so  se- 
rious wh3n  it  comes  to  tlie  most  danger- 
ous pollutant  of  all. 

If  the  nuclear  power  program  is  al- 
lowed to  expand,  even  permanent  con- 
tainment of  99.999  percent  of  the  radio- 
active inventory  will  result  in  serious 
pollution  of   the  planet. 

Is  there  any  industry  in  the  history  of 
man  where  99.999  percent  contamment 
of  a  physical  substance  has  been  at- 
tempted^ And  achieved^  Can  the  inde- 
pendent engineering  community  be  per- 
suaded to  give  some  thought  to  this 
question? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  nine 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foDows: 

Associated    Press    Stoey    rsoM     Kansas. 
OCTOBEE    1      1971 

ToPEKA —  Gov  Docking  and  Rep  Roy  a^k 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  take  proposed 
nuclear  waste  dump  elsewhere  in  aftermath 
of  disclosure  that  Lyons  Site  is  not  safe; 
Governor  vows  to  fight  locating  it  anywhere 
In  State  until  all  queetlons  answered 

"Tht  AEC's  steamroller  approach  and  Its 
early  statements  that  Lyon  Site  was  safe 
have  given  me  very  little  reason  to  have  con- 
fidence in  the  AEC's  future  claims 

"I  agree  with  Kansas  Congressman  Billy 
Roy  that  the  AEC  also  should  look  outside 
Kansas  and  possibly  outside  the  continental 
United  States  for  a  suitable  site  for  a  nuclear 
waste    repository."    said    Gov     Docking 

The  AEC  said  Friday  It  has  not  yet 
abandoned  the  Lyons  Site — which  was  first 
announced  as  the  Prime  Site  in  June  1970 — 
but  sd!  other  statements  given  by  the  AEC 
confirmed  what  Skubitz  had  reported  Thurs- 
day night. 

Statement  given  newsmen  by  Robert 
Newlln,  AEC  public  relations  srafter. 
prompted  the  Sierra  Club  to  ask  how  many 
salt  beds  the  AEC  wants  to  use  in  Kansas  as 
waste  repositories 

Ron  Baxter.  Kansas  Sierra  Club  Chairman, 
said  he,  like  Skubitz,  Is  positive  the  Lyons 
Site  has  l>een  abandoned  by  the  AEC  He 
demanded  to  know  where  else  the  AEC  Is 
looking  and  how  many  locations  It  nilght 
use  in  Kansas  He  said  he  had  Information 
that  the  AEC  might  want  as  many  af  thrae 
sites. 

"Why  haven't  the  people  of  Kansas  been 
told  how  many  sites  they  are  looking  at?" 
Baxter  asked  "They  obviously  are  abandon- 
ing the  Lyons  Site  and  are  looking  at  other 
sites  They  have  a  new  contract  with  the 
Kansas  Geological  Survey  signed  over  two 
weeks   ago   to  check   out   new   sltee  " 

Baxter  accused  the  KBC  of  "simply  not 
telling  the  truth:  they  said  a  year  ago  that 
all  the  geological  work  had  been  done  and 
none  of  It  had  l>een  done  " 

Baxter  said,  "the  decision  to  give  up  on 
Lyons  has  been  mttde  and  the  AEC  won't 
admit  it  because  it  doesn't  want  to  lose  face. 

"We  in  the  Sierra  Club  have  no  doubt  In 
our  minds  whatsoever  that  the  AEC  is 
abandoning  the  Lyons  Site  I  have  a  source 
at  the  Oak  Ridge  Laboratory  In  Tennessee 
that  has  confirmed  to  me  that  the  Lyons  Site 
is  as  dead  as  a  doornail  " 

The  AEC  denied  Friday  It  already  has 
abandoned  the  Lyons  Site,  saying  It  Ig  "stUl 
actively  investigating  the  advantages'  of  the 
mine 

But  the  AEC  also  confirmed  It  has  con- 
tracted with  the  geological  survey  and  Dr. 
Robert  Walters  of  Wichita,  a  consultant  for 
the  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  NatloiuU  Laboratory, 
to  search  for  alt«matlT«  sitae. 

The  AEC  statement  oonflrmed  that  prob- 
lems with  oil  and  gas  wells  and  water 
runoff  had  been  encountered  at  the  Lyons 
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site.  "WtUle  these  matters  are  being  evaluat- 
ed to  determine  their  potential  effect  on  the 
repository,  a  search  of  the  llteratwre  on  otlver 
potentially  suitable  areas  In  Kansas  Is  bolnc 
made,  "  Newlln  said 

Skubltz  and  B»xfer  termed  Uie  AJEC 
response  a  ouktler  ol  semanUcs.  Technically, 
they  said,  the  AEC  has  uut  yet  abandoned  the 
Lyons  Site  But  tiey  said  they  are  positive 
the  decision  has  oeen  made  to  abandon  It 
whenever  a  tetter  alternative  In  agreed  upon 

Baxter  said  that  doesn  t  satisfy  tbe  Sierra 
Club,  however 

"What  we  really  want  them  to  admit." 
Baxter  said.  18  thui.  this  is  \\xs\.  a  ichtnnc  to 
make  Kan«a.s  the  nuclear  waste  dump  oX  the 
Nation. 

"We  dont  want  those  wastes  In  Kansas, 
period  TTie  AEC  has  not  told  Kansas  the 
truth  In  the  past,  how  will  we  ever  know 
when  they  re  telling  us  the  truth  '" 

AEC  Staff  RrpnRT  on   Amebican  Salt 
Company    Operations 

The  American  Salt  Company  operates  a  salt 
mine  at  Lyons,  Kansas,  which  at  Its  nearest 
point  Is  estimated  to  be  t)etween  1500-- !80<) 
feet  rrom  the  existing  Carey  salt  mine  This 
Company  engages  In  both  mechanical  min- 
ing operations  (depicted  In  black  on  the  en- 
closed map)  and  solution  mining  operations 
^ depicted  In  green  on  the  enclosed  map) . 

The  actual  extent  of  the  area  mined  by  so- 
lution techniques  Is  not  fvilly  or  clearly  un- 
derstood since  It  Is  difficult  to  accurately 
map  out  the  size  and  shape  of  caverns  formed 
by  this  method  The  Company  President  Indi- 
cates that  the  Company  has  mined  out  an 
area  one-half  by  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
(shown  In  green  on  the  enclosed  map)  which 
lies  approximately  two  miles  from  tlie  Carey 
mine,  but  It  Is  evident  that  he  Is  not  sure  of 
the  extent  or  sliape  of  the  solution -filled 
cavity 

The  solution  mining  technique  removes  all 
the  salt  from  the  bed.  leaving  no  supporting 
pillars  to  prevent  subsequeiit  collapse  of  the 
mlned-out  area  One  problem  which  Is  Intro- 
duced by  the  nearby  solution  mined  area  Is. 
therefore,  the  potential  for  sudden  and  dra- 
matic collapse  of  a  fairly  large  area  not  too 
far  from  the  Repository  site,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  surface  lake  which  could  be  several 
hundred  feet  deep.  While  It  Is  likely  that  such 
a  lake  would  have  no  real  technical  slgnlfl- 
cance  to  Repoeltory  safety.  Its  formation  and 
presence  could  certainly  engender  unfavor- 
able emotional  and  public  relation  problems 
should  It  form  during  the  construction  or 
early  demotistratloaal  phases  of  tbe  Repoel- 
tory. 

Another  question,  which  American  Salt 
Com|>any  activities  raises,  deals  with  an  at- 
tempt made  at  one  point  Ui  their  solution 
mlniiig  operalloiis  to  use  a  hydraulic  frac- 
turing technique  to  dissolve  and  remove  salt 
from  the  formation.  In  this  technique,  two 
holes  are  drilled  Into  the  salt  furmatlon  at 
different  locations  (as  opposed  to  the  single 
hole  concentric  pipe  technique  vised  by  the 
Company  for  lis  normal  solution  mining). 
Water  under  pressure  Is  forced  down  one 
bole.  It  fractures  the  salt  )>ed  and  works  Its 
way  to  the  second  hole  where  It  returns  to  the 
surface  as  saturated  brine.  In  the  one  at- 
tempt made,  after  only  a  few  hours  of  opera- 
tions, water  pressure  was  loet  and  some 
175.000  gallons  of  water  disappeared.  The  ex- 
perlnipi. t  was  terminated  and  no  further 
work  was  done  on  this  method.  American 
Salt  p<X)pLe  could  not  determine  what  had 
happened,  and  tbe  expert  consensus  Is  that 
we  will  never  know  whether  the  water  broke 
through  to  the  Arbuckle  fornnatlon  t)el('W 
the  salt  or  to  the  aquifers  atx>ve  the  salt  bed. 
ur  Whether  It  moved  througli  the  salt  bed  In 
more  or  less  horizontal  dlrecUona. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  fate  oX  this  water 
raises  tb«  questions  of  whether  it.  aiul  pos- 
albly  other  water  In  the  solution  mining  cav- 
ern  could    be   aelaetively    migrating    toward 


the   Carey   salt   mine    P\irther   evaluation   of 
this  posslt.  tllty  ts  required 

A  third  problem  raised  by  the  American 
Salt  Company's  operations,  this  one  In  the 
mechanical  mining  section  of  the  mine,  came 
to  light  last  March  and  was  discussed  with 
the  JCAB  at  tliat  time  At  that  time.  In  the 
course  of  drUllug  aiuall  ho.es  In  the  mine  face 
for  emplacement  of  explosive  charges  for  fur- 
ther mlnlt.g  operations,  water  started  leaking 
Into  the  mine  Similar  dnillngs  at  different 
elevations  Irtdlcated  that  one  of  the  many 
ga.s  (ir  rll  bore  holes  In  the  area  had  been 
Intercepted  and  that  water,  either  from  the 
Arbuckle  below  or  an  aquifer  above  the  salt 
bed  had  leaked  Into  the  ovine.  The  hole  was 
satl.sfartirrily  grouted  and  sealed  a.s  far  as 
continued  salt  mine  operation  is  concerned, 
but  th  ^  incident  raises  the  question  as  to 
knowledge  of  the  location  of  oU  and  gas 
hi  lies  nie  conclusion  of  the  .American  Salt 
Company  people  is  that  this  hole,  which  was 
thought  from  :ts  surface  position  to  be  at 
least  lUC  feet  from  where  the  drUllug  was 
takli'.E;  place,  pri>bably  had  penetrated  the 
subaurfiioe  structures  at  an  angle  after  hit- 
ting some  dniltng  Impediment  There  Is  also 
the  possibility  that  Inacoiracy  of  under- 
ground surveying  resulted  In  the  mine  oper- 
ator not  knowing  exactly  where  ho  was  work- 
ing. 

In  any  event,  tbe  potential  Impact  on  re- 
pository operation  should  such  events  occur 
In  the  American  mine  In  the  future,  needs 
careful  fv.*IuatJon.  as  does  the  p»jlentlal  of 
Intercepting  gas  and  oil  wells  In  Repository 
operation  .tself 

QAS   AND  on.  vrxLi.  SKALnra 

The  InlUal  survey  of  the  Lyons  Bite  and  the 
one-mile  biiffer  none  surrounding  It  has 
shown  that  there  are  twenty- nine  known 
abandoned  gas  and  oil  well  penetrations  that 
extenc*  into  or  below  the  salt  formation  and 
there  may  be  others  that  will  be  found  by 
more  extensive  surveys. 

An  ORNL  consultant  in  KansEis  has  mad* 
a  study  of  the  characteristic?  ol  these  39 
holes  and  has  concluded  that  frr  Q*?  there  is 
a  very  hlgn  probabllltv  that  the  work  neces- 
sary to  reenter,  clpunup  and  safety  plug  the 
boles  can  be  succesafully  accomplished  With 
respe<:t  to  the  other  three  holes,  however.  It 
Is  the  opinion  of  the  expert  consultant  that 
the  probability  of  successfully  plugging  the 
holes  Is  ve-y  low. 

While  this  fact.  In  Itself  does  not  make  the 
8tt.e  unacceptable  or  unsafe,  since  there  are 
ways  which  can  be  used  t<i  assure  that  the  un- 
plugged holes  when  atlecjuateiy  mapped,  will 
not  be  a  vehlcie  for  lutroducUun  of  water 
into  the  nJne.  more  evaluation  and  study  of 
the  problem  is  required  to  assess  its  true  Im- 
pact on  safety. 

StmiMSDi    30.    1971. 
Mr.   Edwaxd   J.   Bal'seb. 
Eiec-iitive    Director, 
Joint   Committee  on   Atomic  Energy, 
Congri's.i    ->/    the    United    States. 

Dear  Ml.  Bai-seh-  Tills  letter  Is  to  confirm 
d1scuB.slon-s  held  on  .September  24  1971  with 
you  and  Mr  Shwlller  by  Dr  Pittman  and 
Mr  Donogbue  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Co«n- 
mlaalon's  Division  of  Waste  Management  and 
TraxksportatloD  regarding  a  literature  study 
which  we  plan  to  make  on  p<.iafilble  alterna- 
11  v.-  -I'.tr.s  .!!  Kansas  f^  r  the  .National  Radio- 
active Waste  Repoaltoi-y 

The  Ocmmlsslon  decision  to  make  this 
study  arose  as  a  result  of  certain  additional 
Information,  given  In  more  detail  In  the  en- 
cioaure  hereto,  which  has  recently  come  to 
light  coDceruing:  (1)  operaUoos  of  the 
American  Salt  Company  mine  near  the  Lyons 
site;  and  (2)  problems  of  plugging  of  the 
numercu?;  deep  oil  and  gas  well.s  l(irate<1  on 
or  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  Lyons  site 

In  each  Instance,  the  new  Information 
ralaes  questions  conremlng  our  ability  to  as- 
sure that  water  will  not  be  Introduced  into 
tbe  bedded  salt  formation  at  the  repository 


site  Since  absence  of  water  is  a  key  factor 
In  the  loiAg  raiige  safety  of  the  use  of  tbe 
bedded  salt  as  a  storage  rep<ri8ltory  for  radlo- 
ao'lve  waste,  the  Commission  feels  that  Its 
only  prudent  course  of  ai!tluu.  peudiiig  a 
more  detailed  and  extensive  evaluation  of  the 
new  Information,  is  to  make  a  literature 
search  to  identify  other  potential  repository 
sites  m  the  Kansas  salt  bed  formation  We 
would  stress  that  the  Commission  has  not 
made  a  finding  that  the  Lyons  sit*  Is  unac- 
ceptable or  that  any  other  more  acceptable 
site  can  he  found  Our  objective  It  to  assure 
that,  should  our  future  evahiatloa  Indicate 
that  Lyons  is  not  safe  and  acceptable  by 
reason  of  unreaolvable  problems  raised  by 
American  Salt  Company  operation  or  by  the 
existence  of  oil  and  gas  well  penetrations 
which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  sealed,  con- 
tinuity of  this  very  important  effort  will  not 
be   compromised. 

We  have,  therefore.  Instructed  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey, 
as  the  group  having  the  most  knowledge  and 
greatest  degree  of  expertise  on  the  situation 
In  the  State  of  Kansas.  In  cooperation  with 
Dr.  Robert  Walters,  an  ORNl.  consultant 
from  the  Kansas  area,  to  undertake  a  lit' 
erature  survey  of  various  potential  locations 
tn  Kansas  wtierr  salt  bed  thirknesa  and 
defjtti  ttie  ot^erlytng  and  und.erl\/inff  forma- 
tions, and  other  geologic  and  hydroingic 
factors  arc  similar  to  those  at  Lyons  As  a 
part  of  this  overall  study,  the  KOH  will  work 
with  the  AEf  and  ORNL  In  the  develf>pinent 
of  detailed  criteria  which  could  !>e  ugi-.l 
for  .'ipeclflc  Rite  selet-tlon  should  this  be  nec- 
essary. The  study  will  be  complete  by  Novem- 
ber 1.  1971.  and  the  final  report  will  be 
available  hy   Decemlier   1     1971 

Pending  further  evalus'ion  of  the  'hole 
plugging  problem  and  furtber  discussions 
with  the  American  Salt  Company  mana^.  - 
mcnt  to  lead  to  a  better  understanding  and 
evaluation  of  potential  problems  raised  by 
their  activities,  and  awaiting  the  reeult-s  of 
the  KOS  study,  we  are  holding  in  abeyance 
any  further  site  orient>d  uork  at  Lyons  m- 
cluding  leasing  of  land  and  plug0ng  of  holes 

During  the  course  of  the  meeting  on  Set- 
tember  24.  1971.  you  raised  questions  con- 
cerning the  Advisory  Council  called  for  by 
the  FY  1972  Authorization  Act.  We  have 
no  Information  on  the  status  of  appoint- 
ment or  potential  membership  of  the  Coui- 
cll,  nor  are  we  Informed  on  how  the  ad- 
ministrative aspect  of  the  Councils  opera- 
tion  will  be  hai^dled. 

We  hope  that  this  letter  and  Its  enclosures 
furnish  you  the  Information  you  need,  how- 
ever,  should   you    require    addlUonal    infor- 
mation, please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely. 

JOKN  A    Erijcwinx. 

General    Manager. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct    6.   19711 

AEC  Mat  Chakcb  A-Wabtk  Pi-ai»s 

I  By    Thomas    O'Tootej 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  might 
move  Its  nuclear  wa.ste  burial  ground  from  a 
salt  mine  In  Lyons.  Kansas,  becanse  of  the 
urjexpeoted  dLscovery  that  water  could  flood 
parts  of  the  mine. 

The  AEC  has  yet  to  btiry  any  of  Us  radio- 
active wastes  In  the  abandoned  mine,  but 
has  chosen  tl^e  Kansas  salt  bed  as  the  na- 
tl<  nal  "resposltory"  for  atomic  wastes  partly 
because  It  Is  dry  and  distant  from  any  water 
that  could  leak  In  and  leach  wastes  out  of 
the  mine 

In  a  letter  to  Congress'  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  AEC  General  Manager 
John  A.  Erlewtne  admitted  that  "new  in- 
formation" raises  questions  "concerning  our 
ability  to  assure"  that  water  would  not  make 
Its  way  Into  tbe  Lyons  mine. 

"Since  absence  of  water  Is  a  key  factor 
In  the  long-range  safety  of  the  use  ol  bedded 
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Bait  as  a  storage  repoeltory  for  radioactive 
waste,"  Erlewlne  wrcxe,  "the  Commission 
leels  that  iw  only  prudent  course  ,  .  .  Is  to 
make  a  literature  (geological  record)  search 
to  Identify  other  potential  repository  sites 
in  the   Kansas   salt   bed   formation" 

&lewlne  stressed  that  this  does  not  mean 
the  AEC  has  given  up  on  the  Lyons  salt  mine 
site,  'but  that  It  does  mean  we  are  giving 
consideration  to  moving  sites" 

Tlie  Lyons  salt  mine  is  a  small  part  of  a 
Kansas  salt  bed  that  goes  as  deep  as  1.000 
feet  and  which  covers  an  area  below  ground 
of  10.000  square  miles. 

Tlie  Lyons  site  is  an  abandoned  mine 
where  the  AEC  has  spent  three  years  and 
more  than  $1  million  examining  the  con- 
cept of  storing  radioactive  wastes  In  salt 
mines. 

Two  things  cropped  up  recently  which 
strongly  suggested  that  the  Lyons  site  was 
not  as  free  of  water  us  the  AEC  thought  It 
was.  Erlewlne  said 

Geologists  discovered  that  three  of  29 
known  oil  and  gas  wells  near  the  Lyons  site 
might  prove  extremely  difficult  to  plug, 
meaning  that  water  could  leak  from  these 
holes  Into  the  Lyons  salt  bed 

More  Important.  AEC  engineers  found  that 
the  American  Salt  Co  used  a  method  known 
as  "solution  mining"  to  flush  out  all  the  salt 
from  a  huge  (one  half  by  three  quarters  of 
a  mile)  bed  only  miles  from  the  Lyons  mine 
This  raises  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  and 
dramatic  collapse"  of  the  mlned-out  area 
and  the  formation  of  a  subterranean  lake 
that  could  flood  the  Lyons  mine. 

At  one  point  In  Its  8<ilutlon  mining  of  the 
nearby  bed.  American  Salt  forced  water  down 
a  hole  to  fracture  the  salt  bed  and  flush  salt 
to  the  surface 

"In  the  one  attempt."  the  AEC  said,  "some 
176.0O0  gallons  of  water  dLsapf)eared 
The  expert  consensus  Is  that  we  will  never 
know  whether  the  water  broke  through  be- 
low or  above  the  salt  or  whether  It  moved 
through  the  salt  k)ed." 

[Prom  the  PltUburgh  Headllght-Sun, 
Oct.  7,  1971) 

SKTtBrrz  Sats  AEC  Can  Take  Its  Atomic 
Waste  P:,an  And  .  .  . 
ToPEKA  Kans— U  S  Rep  Joe  Skubltz.  R- 
Kans..  called  on  Kansas  slate  officials  to  Join 
him  In  tellltig  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
now  to  take  its  plans  for  a  national  nuclear 
waste   repoeltory   and    get   out    of    Kansas. 

"In  so  doing,  I  believe  you  will  have  the 
support  and  approval  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  our  state."  Skubltz 
said  in  a  wire  he  sent  Wednesday  to  Gov, 
Robert  Docking  Lt  Gov  Reynolds  Shultz, 
Atty  Gen,  Vern  Miller.  Senate  President  Pro 
Tem  Glee  S  Smith  and  House  Speaker  Calvin 
Strowlg,  seeking  bipartisan  support, 

Skubltz  aLso  made  public  a  telegram  which 
US  Rep  John  P  Saylor,  R-Pa  ,  sent  to  Dr. 
James  R  Schleslnger.  chairn^an  o!  the  .Atomic 
Energy  C-ommlsslon.  asking  the  AEC  to  be 
more  candid  with  Congress  In  the  future. 

There  was  no  Immediate  response  from 
the  state  officials  to  Skubltz's  wire  to  them. 
but  they  said  they  had  not  received  the  dis- 
patch. 

Ron  Baxter,  chairman  of  the  Kansas  chap- 
ter of  the  Sierra  Club,  Joined  Skubltz  in  aii- 
other  bid  to  get  the  AEC  to  abandon  Kansas 
entirely  as  a  site  of  the  proposed  nuclesir 
waste  repository, 

Skubltz'  call  on  state  officials  said  In  part: 
"The  Imminent  rejection  of  the  Lyons  salt 
mine  as  an  atomic  repoeltory  site  should  be 
a  signal  for  all  Kansans — state  officials,  leg- 
islators, environmentalists,  civic  organiza- 
tions students  and  concerned  citizens — to 
politely  but  firmly  tell  the  ABC  to  pick  up  Us 
marbles  and  get  out  of  our  state. 

"It  is   now  clear   that   the   ABC   has  con- 


cealed and  withheld  Important  facts  and  has 
misled  members  of  Osngress. 

"The  AEC  knew  months  ago  that  some  of 
the  wells  4.000  feel  deep  were  leaking  water 
and  were  Impossible  to  plug.  It  knew  last 
March  that  vast  amounts  of  water  had  dis- 
appeared under  pressure  in  adjacent  salt 
beds. 

"In  spite  of  these  damning  facts  that  made 
the  Carey  site  dangerous  for  atomic  waste 
burial,  it  (AEC)  continued  to  Insist  to  Con- 
gress that  it  needed  more  funds  to  acquire 
lands. 

"Like  so  many  bureaucratic  agencies,  it 
dared  not  admit  publicly  that  maybe  It  had 
been   wrong. 

"The  facts  compel  a  vote  of  non-confidence 
In  the  AEC.  1  urge  you.  therefore,  to  move 
forward  with  actions  that  will  deny  this 
agency  the  right  to  establish  a  waste  dump 
In  this  state,  now  or  ever." 

While  he  didn't  spell  It  out,  a  spokesman 
in  Skubltz'  office  In  Washington  said  the 
congressman  was  suggesting  actions  such  as 
the  legislature  passing  a  resolution  asking 
the  AEC  to  take  the  proposed  repository  else- 
where. 

Skubltz  reported  from  Washington  last 
he  is  convinced  the  AEC  abandon  the  pro- 
posed site  of  the  repository  in  the  old  Carey 
Salt  Co.  mine  at  Lyons.  Kan  ,  but  Is  looking 
for  other  possible  sites  in  Kansas'  extensive 
salt  beds  of  west-central  Kansas. 

The  AEC  has  denied  It  has  abandoned  the 
Lyons  site,  but  has  conflxmed  it  has  com- 
missioned the  Kanstts  Geological  Survey  to 
study  other  possible  locations,  and  has  ad- 
mitted through  a  letter  John  Erlewlne. 
assistant  general  manager  of  operations,  sent 
to  the  Joint  Cammlllee  on  Atomic  Energy 
that  the  AEC  Is  now  aware  of  water  prob- 
lems in  the  Lyons  mine. 

ErlewLue's  letter  to  the  Joint  committee 
was  the  subject  of  a  story  by  science  writer 
Thomas  O Toole  In  the  Washington  Poet 
Wednesday.  It  was  this  story  which  Rep. 
Saylor  referred  to  in  his  wire  to  Schlesluger 
Wednesday.  Wrote  Saylor: 

"The  story  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  about  the  Kansas  disposal  site  was 
quite  a  relevatlon.  'Vour  predecessor  (as 
AEC  chairman)  assured  the  Congress  and 
the  country  that  all  the  problems  regarding 
atomic  refuse  dlsp>osal  at  the  Kansas  site 
had  been  resolved.  In  spite  of  Uoubu  raised 
by  Congressman  Skubltz,  myse:f  and  many 
others. 

"It  Is  a  tremendous  relief  to  know  that  In 
the  Schleslnger  era.  the  AEC  may  admit  to 
non-lnfalllbllity  After  25  yeaj-s  of  AEC- 
JCAE  (Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy) 
secrecy  and  omnipotence,  things  are  looking 
up  for  the  public 

"We  may  even  wake  up  one  day  and  hear 
the  AEC  admit  that  nuclear  power  Is  not  the 
only  alternative  to  the  nation's  energy  prob- 
lem." 

Baxter  called  on  the  AEC  to  "step  forward 
and  admit  that  their  prior  statements  for 
ov«>r  a  year  concerning  the  propoeed  Lyons 
nuclear  waste  dump  have  been  in  error  and 
that  they  are  desperately  trying  to  save  face 
and  at  the  same  time  abandon  the  site." 
Warned  Baxter. 

"In  the  event  they  (AEC)  attempt  to  con- 
tlntie  at  Lyons,  they  will  be  met  by  the 
strongest  oppoaltlon  in  the  courts  the  Sierra 
Club  can  present.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  from  information  we  have  received 
from  the  state  Geological  Sur>-ey  that  any 
attempt  to  proceed  at  the  Lyons  site  would 
be  folly  on  the  part  of  the  AEC. 

"If  they  are  to  look  elsewhere,  let  them 
begin  here  and  now  look  outside  the  state 
of  Kansas.  We  have  no  obligation  to  serve 
as  the  nation's  commercial  nuclear  grave- 
yard, and  they  have  no  right  to  Impose  the 
moat  dangerous  environmental  project 
known  to  man  on  future  generations  of  Kan- 


(Prom   Nucleonics  Week,   Oct    7.    1971] 
AEC  Eyeing  Other  Kansas  Wastt  Reposttort 

Sites;  Lyons  Not  AbaHdoned 
AEC  has  had  second  thoughts  about  the 
Lyons.  Kansas,  site  of  Its  planned  national 
radwaste  repository,  and  has  commissioned 
a  literature  survey  of  other  possible  sites  in 
the  Kansas  salt  formation  This  does  not 
mean  that  Lyons  is  being  abandoned,  said 
Prank  Pittman  head  of  AEC's  Dlv  ol  Waste 
Management  &  Transportation  'Lyons  is  still 
the  site  as  Ikt  as  I  am  concerned.'  he  said, 
adding  tliat  if  safety  problenis  with  the  Lyons 
site  now  being  Investlgat-ed  prove  to  be  in- 
superable, AEC  will  be  ready  with  alternative 
sites 

However,  tbe  AEC  action  is  tacit  abandon- 
ment of  the  Lyons  site  in  the  eyes  of  Rep. 
Joe  Skubltz,  the  Kansas  congressman  who 
has  all  along  objected  to  the  use  of  Kansas 
as  a  "dumping  ground'  for  nuclear  wastes. 
An  aide  of  Skubltz  said  that  the  congress- 
man would  oppose  another  site  in  the  state 
if  It  Is  selected  as  a  result  of  the  survey 

In  the  meantime,  all  work  has  t>een  stop- 
ped at  the  Lyons  site,  and  no  more  land  is 
being  leased  for  a  while  The  reasons  lor  the 
sudden  decision  to  look  for  another  site  were 
set  out  m  an  AEC  letter  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  last  week  One  res- 
son  Is  that  the  American  Salt  Co  pump>ed 
175  000  gallons  of  fresh  water  Into  its  salt 
bed  adjacent  to  tbe  Lyons  site  in  a  salt- 
recovery  operation:  the  water  disappeared 
instead  of  coming  to  the  surface  as  brine 
and  the  company  and  AEC  experts  do  not 
know  where  It  went  This  throws  doubt  on 
the  Lyons  project  because  water  from  the 
American  Salt  operations  could  enter  the  rad- 
waste-t)eanng  formations  and  flush  out  the 
granular  waste  material  The  neighboring 
company's  solution-mining  leaves  no  salt 
pillars  underground  and  the  AEC  letter  said 
there  Is  a  potential  sudden  and  dramatic 
collapse  of  a  fairly  large  area  not  far  from 
the  rejxxiitory  site,  wnth  the  formation  of  a 
surface  lake  which  could  be  several  hundred 
feet  deep."  This  wouldn't  be  likely  to  have 
any  technical  significance  to  repository  safe- 
ty but  the  lake's  "formation  and  presence 
could  certainly  engender  unfavorable  emo- 
tional and  pubUc  relations  problems.  .  .  ." 
The  salt  con-.pany  says  it  will  continue  min- 
ing for  30  or  40  years. 

The  other  principal  problem  that  has 
caused  AEC  to  question  Lyons  is  that  three 
out  of  29  neighboring  oil  and  gas  drillholes 
probably  cannot  be  plugged.  The  abandoned 
holes  extend  into  or  through  the  salt  bed: 
water  could  seep  into  the  repository  through 
the  unplugged  holes. 

The  study  of  other  possible  sites  will  be 
done  by  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey  and 
Robert  Walters,  a  consulting  geologist  They 
will  study  geological  camps,  oil  and  gas  drill- 
ing logs,  and  other  records  to  select  a  few 
sites  that  meet  the  AEC  criteria  for  a  waste 
repository.  The  study  will  be  completed  by 
Nov  1  and  the  final  report  wll  be  available 
by  Dec  1  After  that,  according  to  AJECs 
Pittman,  wil.  come  a  lengthy  p>eriod  of  evalu- 
ation by  AEC  staffers  before  a  final  decision 
Is  made  to  choose  another  site  or  go  on  with 
the  Lyons  site  State  sources  say  that  other 
sites  to  be  examined  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  some  17  miles  southeast 
of  Lyons,  and  in  a  remote  spot  astnde  the 
Lincoln  and  Osborne  county  lines,  some  50 
miles  northwest  of  Lyons, 

Some  state  and  congressional  sources  allege 
that  AEC  misled  them  by  saying  all  along 
that  Lyons  would  be  safe  while  knowing 
about  the  American  Salt  Co.  problems  and 
the  drillholes.  Pittman  countered  that  the 
difficulties  only  recently  came  to  light,  al- 
though the  general  situation  had  been  known 
for  some  time.  The  fact  that  the  Bait  com- 
pany announced  recently  that  it  would  con- 
tinue mining  for  30  or  40  year*  brought  the 
HMtter  to  a  head,  Pittman  said. 
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In  weighing  the  chances  for  Lyons  being 
abandoned,  a  scientist  at  the  state  geological 
survey  said  he  would  not  be  surpiised  If  It 
was.  The  American  Salt  Co  's  workings  run  to 
within  1.500-1.800  feet  of  the  Lyons  mine. 
"Floodwater  could  get  lalo  the  storage  salt 
and  U  the  waste  was  free  in  the  aalt  a 
thermal -driven  'ransport  system  could  be  :,et 
up  that  could  drive  the  .<,  aate -  bearl ng  salt 
up  to  the  surface  This  has  been  our  ci  ncern 
from  the  beginning."  he  said.  He  added  that 
the  problems  (jf  the  Lyons  site  were  known  f(jr 
some  lime;  he  did  not  iu.derst.iiid  why  the 
survey  of  other  sites  had  not  been  di>ne  be- 
fore. "The  whole  attitude  at  AEC  has  been 
very  different  since  the  new  chairman 
Schleslnger  came  In.  They  are  bending  over 
backward  to  do  a  decent  job.  They  had  been 
saying  recently  that  Lyons  would  be  quit* 
safe,  and  earlier  they  were  saying  that  addi- 
tional research  didn't  need  to  be  done  at  all." 
the  source  said. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept    19,  1971| 

NtrciZAB    Oarbaob    Disposal  ;    A    Btmixo 
Pkoblem 

(By  Tbomas  OToole) 

Oexxva. — Of  all  the  countless  and  complex 
Issues  that  laced  the  4.0OO  delegates  to  the 
fourth  Atom£-for-Peace  conferei.ce  these  past 
two  weeks,  none  seemed  so  sta^germi;  or  so 
ignored  as  the  prohlem  of  radUjactive  waste 
dlsposAl. 

"It's  the  most  preaslne:  problem  w  ■  have  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  enersry  today  and  yet  so 
many  people  kept  Insisting  there  was  no 
problem,"  said  or.e  veteran  American  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  conference.  "I 
think  I  actually  heard  some  people  pretend 
that  there  was  no  trash  produced  by  nuclear 
power  plants." 

By  one  estimate,  the  102  nuclear  power 
plants  generating  electricity  around  the 
world  uxlay  will  produce  as  much  as  300 
tons  of  radioactive  waste  by  the  end  of  this 
year  Consider  the  amour.t  of  waste  that  will 
be  generated  in  IkWO,  when  there  will  tie  350 
nuclear  power  plants,  and  by  IDOO.  when  as 
many  as  1  ,aOO  atomic  plants  will  be  produc- 
ing electricity  around  the  w>rld. 

By  the  turn  of  the  centun.'.  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion s  N  N  Bogulobov  told  delegates  from  TV 
nations  last  week,  half  the  electricity  In  the 
world  will  be  generated  by  atomic  power. 
That  adds  up  to  3.00O  nuclear  plants  produc- 
ing 50,000  tons  of  radioactive  garbage  every 
year. 

The  big  question  facing  the  nuclf-ar  power 
countries  will  be  how  to  best  package  and 
safely  dispose  of  all  that  refuse.  One  thing 
seems  clear,  if  a  catastrophe  Is  to  be  avoided. 
The  garbage  disposal  techniques  of  today,  It 
la  boped,  will  not  be  the  methods  used  In  th« 
year  20O0 

Orpat  Britain  pours  Ita  "coolest"  nuclear 
wastes  (those  that  are  at  least  concentrated 
and  the  least  polsinovis)  through  pipes  at 
Its  Wlnscale  repnx^esBmg  plant  directly  Into 
the  Irtsh  Sea  The  Japanese  pump  their  "low- 
level"  wa^te  right  Into  the  shallow  parts  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  a  plant  on  the  east 
coast  of  Japan 

Many  European  countries  save  their  "me- 
dium-level" waste  In  steel  containers  Une<I 
with  concrete,  then  ship  them  to  sea  where 
they're  dropped  into  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  The  Soviet  Union  disagrees 
with  ocean  dumping.  The  Soviets  prefer  to 
pump  their  medium-level  refuse  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  United  States  disagrees  with  both  th* 
European  and  Soviet  duposal  methods  In 
two  ways.  First,  the  US.  doesn't  believe  in 
keeping  medium-level  wastes.  Instead,  It  con- 
centrates tbem  Into  high,-Ie7el  wastes  and 
then  stores  all  high-levels  In  giant  steel  con- 
tainers cooled  by  circulating  water  and  kept 
only  20  or  30  feet  undergrntmd  so  they  can 
be  checked  fur  leaks. 

"Even  this  Is  only  a  temporary  technique." 
says  Floyd  Ctiller,  deputy  director  of  the  Oak 


Ridge  National  Laboratory.  '"ITiere's  no  way 
you  can  guarantee  these  containers  won't 
spring  leaks  in  the  next  20  or  30  years.  " 

BAmCACTTVE    TaASK 

Part  of  the  pmblpm  with  radioactive  jrar- 
bage  dlRp<Tsal  !.•;  the  tm.'^h  ttself  which  Is  not 
at  all  like  the  Kind  of  refuse  produced  by  coal 
or  oU -fired  plants 

First,  there's  no  soot  ash  or  sulphur  diox- 
ide pouring  out  of  a  nuclear  smokestack  As 
a  rule,  nothing  comes  out  of  atomic  smoke- 
stacks but  waste  heat  and  an  occasional  vent 
of  radioactive  gas  like  krypton  85,  which 
quickly  rt.se.s  and  gets  lost  In  the  upper 
reaches  of  thi*  atrnoephere  Even  that  will 
stop  soon  In  the  United  States,  where  the 
plan  Is  to  capttire  these  gases  before  they 
leave  the  plant  and  bottle  tbem  in  special 
disposal  containers. 

Atomic  power  plants  discharge  very  little 
radioactive  debris  Into  the  water  Some  trit- 
ium (an  Isotope  of  hydrogen  about  which 
little  Is  known)  escapes  with  the  cooling 
water,  but  that's  expected  to  cease  too  when 
tritium  scrubbers  are  Installed  In  nuclear 
power  plants. 

Nuclear  garbage  piles  up  when  a  plant 
ships  Its  spent  nuclear  fuel  along  with  the 
metal  cores  and  pipes  that  surround  It  to 
nuclear  fuel  reprocewslng  plants  There  are  a 
handful  of  small  reprocessing  plants  and 
three  large  ones  operating  In  the  world  today 
A  dozen  more  large  plants  are  In  the  design 
stage 

A  repn  cesstng  plant  Is  something  like  a 
nuclear  abattoir,  accepting  the  spent  fuel 
element.s  of  a  plant  every  two  years  The  ex- 
hausted elemenus  are  cut  open,  spilling  great 
quantities  of  fission  by-products  like  stron- 
tium ce»lum  and  Iodine  and  the  liquefied 
metal  oxides  of  uranium  and   phitf>nitiin 

These  are  the  heavyweight  poisons.  They 
are  IcthsJ  radiation  sources  and  they  all  have 
long  hair  lives  Strontium  90  has  a  half  life 
of  39  years,  realuin  137  of  M  years  Plutoni- 
um"!! half  life  is  34.400  years.  Iodine  129"s  Is 
16  million  years  The  two  Isotopes  of  uranium 
lU  235  and  U  238)  outlive  them  all  One  has 
a  half  life  of  100  million  years,  the  other  of 
5  billion  years 

Each  element  Is  separated  out  In  an  elabo- 
rate chemical  process  The  iodine,  strontium 
and  cesium  are  almost  all  waste.  The  ura- 
nium and  Plutonium  get  cleaned  up  to  be 
used  again  but  even  they  lose  son.ething  In 
the  treatment.  By  the  year  2000.  an  esti- 
mated 6(iO  tons  of  plutonlum  will  go  through 
reprocessing  every  year.  Six  to  8  tons  of  that 
will  be  waste 

NO    U3£S    FOUND 

Scientists  have  tried  countless  ways  of 
using  the  waste,  from  tapping  the  heat  com- 
ing off  the  refuse  to  using  the  Isotopes  for 
research  Nothing  has  worked,  and  the  result 
of  this  fruitless  research  Is  the  present  prac- 
tice of  keeping  these  liquid  wiistes  in  stain- 
less steel  tauks  above  the  ground  or  Just  bo- 
low  It.  C.rculatlng  water  or  refrigerants  keep 
the  tanks  cool,  and  the  tanks  go  through  con- 
stant monitoring  to  luake  sure  Lhey  spring  no 
leaks. 

Most  experts  agree  that  tank  storage  of 
liquid  wastes  of  strontium,  cesium  uranium 
and  plutonlum  la  at  beet  an  adventurous  an- 
swer to  the  disposal  problem,  'Iliere  is  uo 
u'uste  disposal  crisis  today,  but  there  could 
ea^Iy  be  one  in  10  years  when  the  wastes 
start  mounting  up, 

■  We're  all  asking  for  trouble,  "  Is  the  way 
Its  put  by  Oak  Radge's  Floyd  Culler,  "Liq- 
uids have  a  way  of  leaking,  and  no  tnetal 
containers  niade  today  can  ittauU  up  firevcr 
under  tl»e  heat  [average  ab<jul  500  degrees 
P.)  and  radiation  emitted  by  thes<'  long -last- 
log  wast£8." 

Culler  fully  believes  that  the  answer  to 
the  waste  proolem  lies  first  In  solidifying  tlie 
liquid  wastes,  second  In  burying  them  m  air- 
light  and  corrosive -resistant  containers  un- 
der beds  of  underground  salt  or  chalk.  Solidi- 
fication removes  the  threat  of  a  leak.  Burial 


in  salt  or  chalk  inhere  there  Is  no  moisture 
to  leak  out  the  wa.s'i.es|  assures  that  the  ra- 
diation will  not  migrate  Salt  and  chalk  are 
as  good  a  barrier  to  radiation  as  lead  or 
concrete. 

The  United  States  Is  pushing  for  both 
solid;ticatlon  and  salt  mine  biulal  for  these 
wastes,  and  has  already  botight  an  aban- 
doned salt  mine  near  Lyons,  Kan  .  to  carry 
out  the  promise  of  biirlal.  There  are  10,000 
square  miles  of  salt  In  tliat  Kansas  bed,  most 
of  It  1,000  feet  below  ground.  Culler  figures 
It  will  take  $50  million  to  remake  the  mine. 
$30  million  a  year  to  solidify  and  transport 
the  wastes  to  the  mine  and  another  $5  mil- 
lion a  year  to  operate  the  burial  ground. 

"Ifs  worth  the  expense."  says  Culler.  "I 
don't  know  what  other  options  we  have." 

The  trouble  with  the  salt  mine  option  Is 
that  It  Is  being  held  up  by  Congress,  In  par- 
ticular the  Kansas  delegation,  which  has  per- 
suaded President  Nixon  to  shelve  the  scheme 
while  an  investigation  board  looks  Into  the 
health  and  safety  aspects  of  salt  mine  burial. 
Meanwhile,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
figures  It  is  already  five  years  behind  sched- 
ule In  fighting  the  waste  disposal  problem. 

WHT    ■OTHXa? 

If  the  U.S.  Is  doliig  little  to  beat  the  radi  - 
active  waste  problem,  the  rest  of  the  world  Is 
doing  even  les.s.  Germany  and  France  have 
endorsed  solldiflcatlon  and  burl<il  In  salt,  but 
neither  has  gone  aiiywhere  beyoad  endorse- 
ment. Britain  fully  t>elieves  it  cai.  go  on  for- 
ever containing  liquid  wastes  l:i  above- 
ground  containers  Switzerland.  Italy.  Japan 
and  Sweden  have  contracts  to  have  Britain 
dispose  of  their  wastes,  so  In  effect  anything 
Britain  does  Is  all  right  with  them. 

The  European  attitude  at  present  toward 
waste  disposal  seems  to  be  one  of  why  botlier 
yet.  It's  no  trouble  now, 

"It's  very  dlfBciilt  getting  good  people  to 
work  on  wa.ste  dlspiaal.  '  explains  Andre 
Plnkelsteln,  depvity  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Agency  for  Atomic  Energy.  "Besides, 
It's  no  p.'"oblem  now   " 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  21,  1070] 

Waste  Disposal  Wki.ls,  Onci  Considered 
Sate,  Now  Seen  as  Pot-LU"rEBS — Industsial 
resrotjes  pxtmped  into  earth  contaminate 
Water,  Mat  Cavse  Quakes.  But  Com- 
PAMizs  DimnTO  Tttem 

(By  Richard  D.  James) 

Waste  disposal  wells,  conceived  nearly  two 
decades  ago  as  a  cheap  way  to  get  rid  of 
Industrial  wa^ites  without  dumping  them  Into 
streams  and  rivers,  are  turning  out  to  be 
worrisome  polluters  after  all. 

That's  the  cry  being  raised  by  an  Increasing 
number  of  gclentl.'its  and  Government  officials 
as  damage  from  the  supposedly  safe"  Irustal- 
latloiis  mounts.  Consider  these  Incidents 

In  Ludington,  Mich.,  a  leak  In  a  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  disposal  well  polluted  an  tuider- 
ground  water  supply. 

In  Erie.  Pa.,  a  well  containing  paper- 
making  chemicals  "blew  Its  top,"  spevklng 
thousands  of  gallons  of  the  foul-smelling 
liquid  Into  nearby  Lake  Erie 

In  Denver  the  pressure  caused  by  tlie 
Army's  pumping  of  poison  gas  wastes  under- 
ground Is  blamed  for  causing  a  sp.tle  of 
earthquakes  that  still  are  going  on  even 
though  the  pumping  has  ceased. 

Worry  over  disposal  wells  Is  mo"antlng  with 
their  use.  Faced  with  stringent  new  anti- 
pollution laws  designed  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment, more  and  more  companies  are 
turning  to  wells  to  get  rid  of  liquid  wastes. 
The  companies  contend  that  when  properly 
installed  and  operated,  the  wells  can  be  the 
most  effective  means  of  disposal.  Biit  some 
others  aren't  so  sure 

A     raANKKNSTKlN  S     MUNSTlUi 

"Underground  waste  disposal  Is  a  pKrtentlal 
environmental  Frankenstein's  monster.  ' 
declares  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter 
Hlckel.    All  prudence  dictates  that  we  attack 
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this  problem  systematically  before  It  gets  out 

°  Thifntimber  of  disposal  wells  l8n"t  believed 
to  b*  Urge  as  yet.  One  recent  stirvey  puts  the 
figure  at  150  In  all.  But  some  authorities  be- 
lieve the  total  already  Is  much  higher  because 
hundreds  of  wells  were  drilled  before  many 
states  required  permits  and  more  have  been 
drilled  Ulegally  since.  The  present  total  com- 
pares with  only  30  wells  a  decade  ^- J^^ 
experts  predict  the  number  will  grow 
rapidly  in  the  future. 

Disposing  of  wastes  underground  is  basi- 
cally simple.  A  hole  five  or  six  Idc^m  In 
diameter  Is  drilled  into  the  ground  nntU  it 
reaches  a  layer  of  sandstone  or  limestone, 
usually  2,000  to  3,000  feet  down.  These  porous 
formations  act  like  a  petrified  sponge  soak- 
ing up  liquid  wastes  that  are  pumped  Into 
tlism.  The  hole  is  encased  In  steel  so  waates 
wont  seep  out  the  sUlee  Into  drinking-water 
supplies  that  lie  along  the  way. 

Such  a  weU  can  absorb  huge  quantities  of 
waste.  Pumping  sewage  at  the  above-average 
rate  of  600  gallons  a  minute.  It  would  take 
200  years  to  saturate  a  100-foot-thlck  layer 
of  sandstone  covering  only  30  square  miles 
This  is  a  relatively  small  formation:  8tw>e 
measure  2.000  feet  thick  and  cover  20,000 
square  miles. 

EVEN     DIRTY     WASH     WATEE 

A  Wide  variety  of  wastes  Is  being  dumped 
into  such  underground  •reservoirs."  UB. 
Steel  Corp.  puts  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
aclda  left  over  from  steel-treating  Into  a 
4300-foot  well  at  Its  Oary.  Ind..  wt»k8  at 
the  rate  of  6  6  million  gallons  a  month.  Vel- 
siool  Chemical  Corp..  a  subsidiary  of  North- 
west Indurtrles.  uses  a  well  in  eoutheasteni 
Illinois  to  get  rid  of  60.000  gallons  of  poison- 
ous residues  from  pesticide  manufacture 
dally.  Int«Tiatlonal  Salt  Co.  puU  waste  brine 
from  salt-mining  down  a  well  near  Elmlra. 
N  T  and  Du  Pont  Co.  disposes  of  chemicals 
from  Teflon  production  In  West  Virginia  the 
same  way.  A  self-eervloe  laundry  in  Oakland. 
Wttch  .  even  dumps  Its  dirty  wash  water  into 
a  well. 

The  method  appeals  to  Industry  at  least 
parUy  because  It  usually  Involves  a  small  ini- 
tial cost,  usually  around  1100.000.  though 
some  welU  can  be  dug  for  as  little  as  »a0.000. 
By  oompartoon,  sem-age  treatment  plants  with 
setUlng  tanks  and  other  equipment  for 
cleaning  up  wastoe  before  they  are  dumped 
Into  a  river  typically  ooet  $600,000  or  more 
Wells  are  cheap  to  operate,  too.  Standard 
Oil  Oo.  o*  Ohio  puts  waate  from  production 
of  acrylonltrlle,  a  flammable  liquid  used  In 
making  textUes  and  plastics,  down  a  well 
It  flgtires  It  saves  $600,000  a  year  by  disposing 
or  the  mat«ial  thU  wsy  instead  of  burn- 
ing It. 

The  wells'  threat  to  the  environment,  how- 
ever,   outweighs    the    economic    advantages, 
some  scientists  s.iy    One  big  worry  Is  where 
the   wastes   go   once   they  get  underground 
The  fear  Is  that  they  could  escape  and  con- 
taminate underground  water  or  mineral  de- 
posits over  thousands  of  square  miles 
raACTuaiNC  the   rocks 
C-ompanles  say  they   are  careful   to  inject 
sewage    only    Into    sandstone    or    limestone 
formations  that  are  saadwlched  between  Im- 
permeable    layers     of     shale     that     prevent 
wastes  from  escaping.   But  critics  say  com- 
panies also  like  to  engage  In  a  pracUce  called 
"fracturing, "  in  which  the  wastes  are  pumped 
Into    wells    unc^pr   very    high    pressure.   This 
cracks   the   rocks   in  the   storage   formation, 
thereby  lncrea"ilng  a  well's  capacity,  but  It 
also  can  crack  the  ahale,  allowing  wastes  to 
seep  out  of  the  disposal  "reservoir  " 

"We're  Just  lucky  we  haven't  had  any 
major  underground  contamination  so  far.  be- 
cause the  potential  is  there,"  warns  E.  L. 
Hendricks,  chief  of  the  US  Oe<rfoglcal  Sur- 
vey's water  reeoupces  division. 

There  already  has  been  some  underground 
poUuUon.  Las*  fall  the  casing  of  a  2,500- foot- 


deep  well  operated  at  Ludlngtoo,  Mich..  t>y 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  corroded  at  the  450-foot 
level,  spilling  thousands  of  gallons  of  brine 
into  an  underground  freshwater  pool.  The 
exact  amount  of  the  spill  la  unknown  be- 
cause no  one  knows  when  the  leak  developed. 
Dow  says  It  thinks  the  well  leaked  only  two 
or  three  days  before  It  was  shut  down  but  It 
concedes  It  could  have  leaked  as  long  as 
three  months.  Fortunately  the  pool  of  under- 
ground water  has  not  been  taK>ed  as  a  source 
of  drinking  water.  The  repaired  dlspoeal  well 
was  put  beck  In  service  In  Fetenary. 

Disposal  wells  can  pollute  surface  waters, 
too.  Two  years  ago  one  of  three  wells  op- 
erated by  Hammermlll  Paper  Co.  in  Erie,  Pa., 
sprang  a  leak.  The  waste — a  brown,  putrid 
broth  left  over  from  processing  wood  chips 
Into  ptilp — ^had  been  forced  Into  the  well 
under  high  pressure.  When  the  trouble  de- 
veloped, the  compressed  Uquld  shot  to  the 
surface,  forming  a  20-foot  geyser  that  spilled 
into  nearby  Lake  Brie.  It  took  three  weeks  to 
cap  the  well.  By  that  time,  more  than  two 
million  gallons  had  escaped.  In  sU  years 
Hammermlll  has  pumped  750  million  gaUons 
of  the  broth  underground. 

A  different  pollution  problem  has  arisen  In 
Port  HtiTon,  Iflcb.  OfflcUls  of  the  Michigan 
Natural  Resources  Department  aay  that 
chemical  waste  dximped  into  wells  in  Sarnla, 
Ontario,  across  the  Detroit  River  from  Port 
Huron,  has  caused  a  buildup  In  general  un- 
derground pressures.  This.  In  turn,  has 
caused  nearly  a  dossen  old,  abandoned  oil  and 
gas  wells  beneath  the  city  of  Port  Huron  to 
begin  leaking. 

In  one  case  underground  pressure  force<l 
crude  oil  up  through  an  old  well  and  through 
a  concrete  parking  lot  at  the  city  poet  office 
The  parking  lot  had  to  be  torn  up  and  re- 
surfaced and  the  weU  located  and  plugged 
In  another  case,  oil  seeps  up  through  the 
basement  floor  of  one  Port  Huron  home  at 
the  rate  of  several  gallons  a  month.  Efforts  to 
locate  the  leaking  well  and  plug  It  have  failed 
so  far.  In  still  another  Instance,  flammable 
natural  gas  was  found  escaping  Into  the  air 
from  a  well  only  a  few  feet  from  a  local 
hospital . 

The  disposal  wells  allegedly  causing  the 
trouble  are  owned  by  several  oil  companies, 
including  Sun,  Imperial  and  Shell,  that  op- 
erate refineries  nearby.  State  and  company 
officials  have  faUed  to  agree  on  how  to  solve 
the  problem  Michigan  asked  the  oil  com- 
panlee  to  stop  using  the  wells,  but  the  com- 
panies contend  that  there's  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  their  weUs  axe  causing  the  leaks 
In  Port  Huron 


EXPANSIVE     SAPTTY      PaOCEDtTRES 

Nonethelese,  at  least  one  company  Im- 
perial on  Ltd  ,  says  It  plans  to  abandon  the 
five  dlspoeal  wells  at  its  Sarnla  refinery  and 
Instead  ■will  put  the  waste  do'wn  a  new  well 
being  drilled  20  miles  south  According  to  the 
company,  the  new  well  definitely  wont  con- 
tribute to  the  problem. 

Companies  generally  defend  underground 
disposal  bv  saving  It  gets  waste  completely 
out  of  the  "human  environment  They  also  say 
that  the  wells  comply  with  state  regulations 
A  few  companies  say  that  they  make  exten- 
sive geological  studies  to  determine  the  suit- 
ability of  underground  rock  ror  waste  injec- 
tion before  they  drill  a  well  and  that  they 
construct  wells  of  corrosion-resistant  mate- 
rials that  won't  leak. 

Such  safety  procedures  can  be  expensive: 
Relchold  Chemicals  Inc  Is  spending  $675,000 
on  a  well  at  Its  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  plant. 
There's  evidence,  however,  that  most  com- 
panies aren't  willing  to  spend  the  stims 
needed  for  proper  Installation  of  the  wells 
since  thU  would  destroy  the  economic  edge 
the  method  provides,  critics  say.  As  to  com- 
pliance with  state  regulations,  critics  point 
out  that  only  a  handful  of  states  have  laws 
specifically  regulating  imderground  disposal. 
Aside  from  the  pollution  peril,  many  scien- 
tists say  that  pouring  wastes  underground  U 


dangerous  because  the  sutjsnrface  Is  the 
Ieast-tmder»tood  pso-t  or  the  earth  ?.nd  no 
one  really  knows  how  the  wastes  wUl  behave. 

AN    ORANGE    JXnCR    CETSS* 

Flcwlda  water  pollution  oActals,  Icr  in- 
stance, frankly  admit  they  don't  understand 
why  a  weU  In  Oilando,  opetated  by  a  citrus 
f rtiit  processor,  erupts  every  so  often,  splttmg 
diluted  orange  Juice  and  other  citrus  wastes 
onto  company  grounds.  "It  may  have  swne- 
thlng  to  do  with  the  flow  of  an  uadergrotind 
rlvCT,"  says  one  official.  The  company.  South- 
ern Fnilt  DUtrlbutors  Inc.  wtilch  refuses  to 
comment  on  the  matter.  Is  planning  to  aban- 
don the  well  in  favor  of  a  surface  waste 
tre«tment  facility  now  under  construction, 
according  to  state  officials. 

Scientists  also  say  that  the  wrtls"  ln^>act  on 
subsurface  structtires  Is  dangerovisly  impre- 
dlctable.  They  claim,  for  example,  that  In 
more  than  one  case  wells  apparently  have 
triggered  earthquakes.  In  1962  the  Army 
drilled  a  12.000-foot  well  at  Its  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Arsenal  In  Denver  to  dispose  of  waste 
from  the  manufacture  of  poison  gas.  A 
month  after  Injection  began  Denver  had  its 
first  earthqvjake  In  80  years,  and  In  the  next 
five  years  the  area  experienced  more  than 
1,500  quakes.  No  buildings  have  colUpsed. 
but  cracked  windows  and  foundations  have 
been  widespread. 

"Periods  of  increased  pumping  restilted  In 
many  quakes  and  periods  of  decreased  pump- 
ing resulted  in  fewer  quakes,"  says  Darld  M. 
Evans,  a  Colorado  School  of  Mines  geologist 
who  studied  the  sltuaUon.  "AU  the  earth- 
quakes originated  near  the  ■well." 

After  pumping  150  million  gallons  of  poi- 
sons into  the  hole,  the  Army  abandoned  It  in 
early  1966,  Since  then  the  number  of  quakes 
has  dlmlnlEhed.  'What  probably  happened,  Mr 
Evans  says,  U  that  the  pressure  of  the  In- 
jected wastes  forced  open  cracks  In  the  un- 
derground rock  formations  far  enough  to 
start  the  rocks  sliding  and  shifting,  produc- 
ing the  earth  tremors. 

Recognizing  the  problems  arising  from  dis- 
posal weUs,  states  are  beginning  to  tighten 
their  regulations  IlUnois  no  longer  allo»-s 
wells  to  be  drilled  in  a  2,600-square  mUe  area 
around  Chicago  This  Is  to  protect  an  under- 
lying reeervoir  of  alighUy  salty  water  that 
may  be  a  future  source  of  drinking  water 

New  York  state  recently  declared  that  It  re- 
gards underground  dlspoeal  as  a  "last  resort" 
after  aU  other  methods  have  been  tried.  Last 
month  Florida  halted  all  drUUng  of  the  weUs 
until  It  can  revise  Its  regulations. 

TTie  Federal  Government  is  taking  more  in- 
terest too.  Interior  Secretary  Hlckel  in  De- 
cember ordered  the  Geological  Survey  to  take 
the  lead  in  a  research  program  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  underground  ^-aste  disposal 
•There  mav  be  no  perfectly  safe  way  of  dis- 
posing of  waste.s  underground."  he  said.  'But 
we  must  review  existing  reguiaUons  and  start 
collecting  the  kind  of  environmental  data 
needed  to  assess  the  level  of  risk  and  consider 
wavs  of  organizing  Federal,  state  and  Indus- 
trial effort*  to  solve  this  gro*"ing   problem." 


[From  Oakland  Tribune.  Mar.  14.  1970] 
Dangerous  Radiation  in  Washington  Ducics 

Hanforo,  Wash  —The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission (AEC)  said  yesterday  four  ducks 
containing  abnormally  high  levels  of  radia- 
tion had  been  found  on  ttie  grounds  of  the 
Hanford  works. 

The  dticks,  which  apparently  fed  in  waste - 
watCT  trenches  at  the  nuclear  faculty,  would 
have  given  a  person  five  times  the  maximum 
permissible  doaage  of  radiation  If  eaten  im- 
mediately after  shooting 

But  it  the  ducks  were  consumed  two 
months  after  shooting,  the  radUtion  dosage 
would  be  ne^iglble.  the  AEC  said.  Two  of 
the  four  contaminated  ducks  contained  0  l 
mlcrocuries  of  radioactivity,  principally 
phosphorus  32  a  spokesman  said. 
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Atomic  enargy  Coounlaalon  offlciala  ex- 
plaliMd  tb»t  tbe  type  of  nuUcmctlvlty  found 
waa  •bort-Uvad  and  decayad  rapidly.  A 
■pokesmmn  said  the  phosphorua  32  had  a 
"half-life  of  14  days." 

Offlclala  said  the  contaminated  ducks  ap- 
parently ate  large  amoiints  of  algae  and  In- 
sects In  the  water  trenches  which  catch 
water  from  storage  basins  for  the  nuclear  re- 
actors. 

Fewer  than  100  of  the  ducks  of  a  transient 
population  of  more  than  300,000  during  win- 
ter months  wo\ild  si>end  a  sufficient  amount 
of  time  In  the  Hanford  trenchee  to  pick  up 
enough  radioactive  material  to  exceed  guide- 
lines, officials  said. 

Officials  said  water  from  the  overflow 
trenches  does  not  flow  directly  into  the  near- 
by Columbia  River. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  for  2  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  19.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  next,  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  t  Mr.  Eagleton  ) ,  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes,  following  which  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unflnished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OP  VmOINIA  AND 
FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSAC- 
TION OP  ROUTINE  MORNINa 
BUSINESS  ON  WEDNESDAY,  OC- 
TOBER 20,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  next,  following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  imder  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  fol- 
lowing which  there  be  a  period  for  the 
tiansactlon  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER      (Mr. 


Oambrbll)  .   Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  assume  this  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  of  the  day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pre.sl- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional 6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Fulbricht  when 
he  introduced  S.  2700  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  StatemenUs  on  Intr(xluced 
BUIs  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  GEORGE  C. 
VOURNAS  ON  MILITARY  AID  TO 
GREECE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  I»resldent,  In 
the  past  few  weeks.  I  have  received  a 
number  of  letters  from  representatives 
of  various  chapters  of  a  Greek-American 
orKanizatlon,  the  American  Hellenic  Ed- 
ucational Progressive  Association,  known 
as  the  Order  of  Ahepa  enclosing  a  resolu- 
tion on  military  aid  to  Greece."  The 
resolution  is  Identified  as  having  been 
unanimously  adopted  at  the  organiza- 
tion's 49ih  Supreme  Convention  at  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  in  August. 

Because  I  assume  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  received  similar  com- 
munications. I  thought  that  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  George  C.  Voumas 
might  be  of  interest.  Mr.  Voumas  Is  an 
attorney  in  Washington  who  is  past  su- 
preme president  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa. 

He  has  written  me  that,  In  his  view, 
these  resolutions  are  either  unconstitu- 
tional or  ultra  vires.  Mr.  Voumas  also 
states  In  his  letter  that — 

There  appears  to  be  extraneoiis  evidence 
that  these  "resolvitlona"  were  Inspired  by  the 
diplomatic  aixd  consular  servlcee  of  the 
junta. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Vournaa  of  September 
27  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D  C  . 

September  27,  1971. 
Senator  J  W  Pt:i.bright, 

Chatrman    Foreign  Relatione  Committee  ot 

the  V.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  DC. 

Mt    Doui   Sknatob:    I   am   writing   to   you 

speclflcallv    on    Instructions   of   Sam    Nakla. 

Supreme  President  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  a 

Oreek-Amerlcan  organization,  for  the  pur- 


pKMe  of  sending  you  "resolutions"  paeaed  by 
the  Order  at  Its  recent  convention  in  Loa 
Angeles  pertaining  to  military  aid  to  Oreecel !  I 
Othera,  no  doubt  obedient  to  the  urging  of 
the  Supreme  President,  have  addressed  you. 
as  I  know  they  have  also  addressed  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  Senate.  Our  Instructions 
from  the  Supreme  President  are  that.  .  .  . 
we  contact  our  friends  to  send  letters  and 
telegrams — "especially  (to)  persona.  .  .  . 
(who)  will  receive  serious  consideration  from 
the  tJnlted  States  Senate"!!  With  the  dis- 
patch of  those  "resolutions"  I  wish  to  make 
the  following  observations- 

There  appears  to  be  extraneous  evidence 
that  these  "resolutions"  were  inspired  by 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  of  the 
Junta,  with  the  pardonable  usual  exaggera- 
tions— like  all  Junta-Inspired  statements 
(Ahepa  membership  In  good  standing  as  of 
.June  30.  1971.  according  to  the  Ahepa  Year 
Book  of  1971.  Is  26.359  )  HU  Excellency,  Basil 
O.  Vltsaxls.  Uie  Junta  Ambassador  In  Wash- 
ington, haa  greeted  them  with  111 -concealed 
Klee!!  <See  Sunday  "Star."  September  12, 
1971  I  Obviously  the  person  who  drafted  the 
resolutions"  was  either  unfamiliar  with  the 
Ahepa  Couslllutlon  or -Junta-like— resolved 
to  dl.'iregard  It.  The  Ahepa  Is  non-partisan 
and  n  on -sectarian  (Article  III)  and  one  ded- 
icated to  democracy  and  freedom. 

I  Article  II.  Paragraph  E — "To  arouse  man- 
kind to  the  realization  that  tyranny,  wher- 
ever It  may  exercise  Its  baneful  power,  is  a 
menace  to  the  life,  property,  prosperity,  hon- 
or and  integrity  of  every  nation,  and  that 
the  preservation  of  our  liberties  can  be  a«- 
Btu-ed.  only  as  this  covintry  becomes  the 
Champion  of  liberty  and  the  Defender  and 
Protector  of  all  oppressed  and  downtrodden 
peoples.") 

Therefore,  even  assuming  that  these  reso- 
lutions were  properly  passed  by  the  (Conven- 
tion. I  submit  that  they  are  either  unconsti- 
tutional or.  since  the  granting  or  withhold- 
ing of  arms  to  the  Greek  government,  or 
fighting  an  undeclared  war  in  Viet  Nam  Is  a 
political  and  avowedly  partisan  question, 
they  are  ultra  vtren.  In  either  case,  they  are 
null  and  void. 

I  Krasp  the  opportunity  to  apprl.se  you  that 
this  Is  not  the  first  time  that  the  representa- 
tives of  Greece,  both  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular, have  scandalously  Interfered  in  Ahepa 
affairs  In  1939  the  then-fasclst-reglme  of 
General  Metaxas  dispatched  Mr  VaaslUos 
Papadakis  to  the  United  States  to  propa- 
gandize, threaten  and  cajole  to  enlist  Ahepa 
support  The  then-Archbishop  (presently 
Patriarch  Athenagoras ) .  anxious  to  carry  out 
Greek  government  Instructions — as  have 
been  all  his  succeesors — sent  circular  letters 
to  the  churches  urging  them  to  receive 
Mr.  Papadakis  and  the  American-born  youth 
of  citizens  of  Greek  descent  to  Join  the 
fascist-youth  organization  KO.N.  It  must  be 
stated— to  Ahepa's  credit  and  its  leaders  at 
the  time — that  noting  tiiat  such  lictlvlUea 
were  similar  to  the  Hitler  Bund  and.  as  such. 
contrary  to  America's  traditions,  forced 
Mr.  Papadakis  to  Inglorlously  depart  from 
these  shores.  (Because  the  Church  of  Greece 
Is  constitutionally  part  of  the  State,  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  under  whoee  Juris- 
diction la  the  Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of 
New  York,  though  de  facto  Greek,  is  de  jure 
a  Turkish  inttitution ,  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Archdiocese  of  New  York  maintained  thun- 
derous silence  even  when  the  entire  civilized 
world  waa  protesting  Turklah  atrocities 
perpetrated  against  the  ar«ek  population  of 
Constantinople  over  the  freedom  of  Cypnie  in 
the  1950s — a  sad  reminder  of  the  pogroms 
and  genocide  agalnat  Armenians  in  the  past 
and  the  slaughter  of  cmrlatlans  in  Smyrna  in 
1923.  "The  Smyrna  AiTair,"  Harcourt.  Brace 
&  World,  Inc.) 

The  aponaora  of  these  outrageous  "lesolu- 
tlooa"  may  point  to  the  fact  that  th«  Ah«p* 
did  take  sUnilar  action  In  Ita  N«w  OrlaaD* 
Oonventton  In  19M  protesting  tb«  panaoo- 
tlon  of  Jews  by  Httlw.  (Appendix  B,  "Oraaka 
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In  ."Unerica ')  It  does  not  take  much  erudition 
or  Ijuowledge  of  Coiistltutioual  or  Parliamen- 
tary Law  to  distinguish  those  resolutions 
from  tlie  present  atrocity  That  was  a  pro- 
test tor  freedom  and  again.st  tyranny  In  har- 
mony vfcith  our  constitutional  provision  thai 
"the  preservation  of  our  llberiiee  can  be  as- 
sured only  as  this  country  becomes  the 
Champion  of  Liberty  and  the  Defender  and 
Protector  of  ail  oppressed  and  downtrodden 
peoples." 

I  assure  you.  my  dear  Senator,  of  my  pro- 
found esteem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  C.  V  iurnas. 
Past  Supreme  Prestdent. 

Order  of  Ahepa,  1942-45. 


ORDKR  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR RIBICOFF  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, OCTOBER  20.   1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viririnia.  Mr.  Pres- 
iiient,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  next  immediately  following 
tlie  recoenilion  of  Uie  dLstingxiished 
Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd'.  the 
distinfTui.shed  Senator  from  Connecticut 
<Mr.  RiBicorri  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER 
19,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  Tuesday  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  con\enc  at  11  o'clock 
a.m.  After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  Uie 
distinguished  jumor  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton »  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  following 
which  there  will  be  a  penod  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minute.s.  with  state- 
ments limited  Uierein  to  3  minutes. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morn- 
inp  business,  the  Senate  will  resume  its 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  215,  dealing  with  proposed  constitu- 
tional conventions. 

As  tlie  disUngul.shed  majority  leader 
stated  earlier  today.  su;tion  on  that 
mea.sure  will  be  followed,  but  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  order  stated,  by  S  748.  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank;  S.  2010,  increased  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  Uie  Interna- 
tional Development  As.s(x;iation;  and  S. 
749.  U.S.  contributions  to  the  .>;pecial 
funds  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

Also,  as  the  majority  leader  indicated, 
on  next  Tuesday,  it  Is  very  likely  that 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  9844,  the 
Military  Construction  Act  of  1971,  may 
be  called  up.  that  be:ng  a  privileged  mat- 
ter. 

The  majority  leader  also  stated  that  a 
bill  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  S.  986,  the  consumer 
bill  relating  to  warrantie.'.  must  be  re- 
ported today  under  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate. So  that  is  a  propasal  which  will 
come  up  next  week,  and  there  may  very 
well  be  amendments  and  votes  in  con- 
nection therewith  The  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  may  very  well  be  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Forei^u  Rela- 
tion.s  on  Wednesday  next. 

So.  Senators  are  alerted  to  the  possi- 
bilitie.s  of  rollcall  votes  on  Tuesday  next 
and  to  the  active  schedule  which  is  ahead 
for  the  Senate  beginning  with  Tuesday 
of  next  week 


ADJOURNMENT      UNTIL      TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER  19,  1971.  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
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come  before  the  Senate  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  oruer.  that 
the  Senate  stand  :n  adjournment  until 
1 1  o'clock  a.m  on  Tuesday  next 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  12 
o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m  '  the  Senate 
ad.iounied  tmtil  Tuesday,  October  19. 
1971.  at  llajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  15,  1971  (under  authority 
of  the  order  of  October  13,  1971  >  ; 

Department  or  Justice 
Scott   P    Crampton.   of  Virginia,  to   be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  Johnnie  M. 
Walters,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  15.  1971; 

CoMMUKiTT  Development  CoapoaATiON 
Samuel    C.    Jackson,    of    Kansas,   to   be   a 
member  ot  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Com- 
munity Development  Corp 

National  Coeporation   fob  HocsrNC 

Pabinerships 

Waller  James  Hodges,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships for  the  term  expiring  October  27.  1972. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  October  15,  1971: 

DiPlXJMATIC    SeEVICI 

Michael  K  Lyons  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  8  a  consular 
officer,  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  July  28,  1971, 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  TRANSPORT 
SYSTEM  STARTED  IN  MORGAN- 
TOV^^N.  W.  VA  :  SECRETARY  VOLPE. 
SENATOR  BYRD.  GOVERNOR 
MOORE,  AND  REPRESENTATIVE 
STAGGERS  SPEAK  AT  GROUNT)- 
BREAKINO 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  west  vtnciNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  15.  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  on 
October  9  ground  was  broken  in  Morgan- 
town.  W.  Va..  to  start  construction  of  a 
new  form  of  transportation  facility  that 
I  believe  will  set  a  precedent  for  urban 
transportation  throughout  our  country. 

T/frider  sponsorship  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  a  Personal  Rapid 
Transit  System  will  be  constructed  In 
MorgantowTi  linking  the  downtown  sec- 
tion of  the  city  and  two  separate  cam- 
puses of  West  Virginia  University.  This  Is 
an  innovative  program  unlike  any  In  the 


United  States,  and  I  am  gratified  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  chose 
U)  locate  it  in  a  community  that  will  pro- 
\  .de  a  full  test  of  its  capabilities. 

I  was  privileged  to  participate  m  the 
i:;ioundbreaking  ceremonies  along  with 
Transportation  Secretary  John  A  Volpe. 
my  colleague  from  West  Virginia.  Sena- 
tor Robert  C.  Byrd,  Governor  Arch  A. 
Moore.  Jr.,  and  Representative  Harley  O. 
Staggers,  in  whose  district  Morgantown 
IS  located.  President  James  Harlow,  of 
the  University,  presided. 

A  comprehensive  report  of  the  program 
was  written  by  John  Raymond  in  the 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  Herald-Advertiser 
the  following  day  His  story  said,  in  part; 

The  three  members  of  the  states  con- 
gressional delegation  were  Instrumental  in 
obtaining  authorization  and  funding  for  the 
project. 

Sen.  Randolph  said  Saturday  that  while 
(31.4  million  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
system  in  Fiscal  1973.  the  overall  ooat  of  the 
project  may  exceed  940  million  before  It  is 
completed  In  1976. 

lu   his   remarks  at    the  ceremonies  Satur- 


day. Sen  Randolph  said.  "It  is  important  that 
America  never  stop  building,"  and  equated 
the  development  of  the  PRT  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  airplane. 

He  said  he  believes  It  will  prove  to  be 
the  answer  to  the  mass  transit  need?  of 
cities  for  many  years  to  come  and  also  will 
be  adaptable  to  many  inter-city  situations — 
specifically  such  areas  as  Huntington  to 
Charleston. 

Gov  Moore  gave  the  welcoming  remarks 
U)  the  distinguished  guests  and  several  hun- 
dred WVU  ofBclals  townspeople  and  students 
who  attended  the  ceremoiiies. 

He  too,  was  high  in  his  praise  of  the  proj- 
ect, which  he  aaid  will  focus  national  atten- 
tion on  West  Virginia,  and  for  the  coopera- 
tion displayed  by  the  congressional  officials, 
WVU  and  local  officials  in  working  out  the 
details  of  the  project. 

"This  is  one  more  example  of  progress  In 
our  state  where  we  have  taken  so  many 
strides  in  the  last  year  to  become  first  in  the 
nation   in  several   areas,"  said  the  governor, 

"We  are  indeed  on  a  course  of  progress 
and  we  are  In  command  of  our  own  destiny 
in  West  Virginia."  the  governor  asserted. 

In  their  addresses.  Secretary  Volpe 
and  Senator  Byrd  reviewed  the  Impor- 
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tance  of  this  project  as  a  demonstration 
of  our  ability  to  devise  and  install  new 
transportation  systems  to  improve  the 
mobility  of  people  in  urban  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
texts  of  their  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  texts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RE.M.tRKs  BY  us  Secretary  or  Transporta- 
tion John  A.  Volpe  at  the  Morcantown 
Personal  Rapid  Transit  Phuject  Ohound- 
BREAKiNc  Ceremony  Moroantown,  W  Va  , 
Saturday.  October  9.  1971 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here — to  Join  so  many 
distinguished,  dedicated  and  concerned  peo- 
ple In  thhs  landmark  ground-breaking  cere- 
mony. 

Congressman  Staggers,  who  serves  his  na- 
tion so  well  as  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  first 
called  to  my  attention  the  great  need  here 
for  a  new  type  of  transportation  system.  It 
has  also  been  wonderful  to  have  the  support 
of  the  two  US    Senators  who  are  here  today 

The  Congressman  was  with  us  here  in  Mor- 
gantown  for  the  announcement  of  thl.-s  proj- 
ect— he  Is  here  today-and  I  am  sure  he  will 
be  here  for  the  official  Inauguration  of  service 

West  Virginia's  two  US  Senators  are  also 
vitally  Interested  in  solving  the  Nation's 
transportation  problems.  I  have  known  Sen- 
ator Jennings  Randolph  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century-  we  became  acquainted  first  at  meet- 
ings of  the  A.sflix-lated  General  Contractors 
of  America  He  has  long  been  a  lending  advo- 
cate of  expanded  mobility  for  all  Americans — 
he  Is  a  gentleman  you  can  be  proud  of 

I  have  known  Senator  Robert  Byrd  for 
fewer  years,  but  we  have  been  working  to- 
gether closely  for  the  past  year  In  particular, 
since  he  tc«jk  on  the  assignment  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  majority  whip. 

Governor  Arch  Moore  Is  also  a  friend — I 
well  remember  visiting  West  VlrKlnla  back 
when  .\Trii  served  In  the  Congress.  Now  he  is 
a  Governor,  as  1  was.  And  now.  of  course,  he 
is  Chairman  of  the  National  Oovernors-  Con- 
ference, a  post  I  was  also  honored  to  hold  He 
Is  a  great  governor,  doing  a  tremendous  Job. 

So  you  can  see,  my  relationship  with  the 
Mountaineers  State  and  its  leaders  Is  fairly 
substantial. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  special  word 
about  the  University  of  Weet  Virginia  and 
President  Harlow. 

The  University  Is  the  cornerstone  of  this 
project  and  Dr  Harlow  and  Professor  Ellas 
have  beein  mo«t  helpful  and  understanding 
as     this     first-ln-the-Natlon     project     takes 

In  addition,  our  people  at  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration,  under  the 
leadership  of  Administrator  Carlos  Vlllarreal, 
are  nding  close  herd  on  the  Morgantown 
project  They  know  the  Importance  of  this 
demon;itratl(jn.  They  keep  the  action  mov- 
ing; they  are  results-oriented  and  look  for- 
ward to  this  being  a  pace-setter  for  the  Na- 
tion. 

And  this  mo«t  certainly  can  be  a  pace- 
setter. The  P-R-T  (Personal  Rapid  Transit) 
System  in  Morgantown  la  expected  to  prove 
the  concept  that  a  safe,  automated,  virtually 
pollution- free  system  Is  feasible,  and  can  be 
economically  Implemented  Uuto  the  nation's 
urban  areaa. 

The  University's  decentralization  here  In 
Morgantown  gives  us  an  Ideal  demonstration 
laboratory  With  6  000  faculty  and  stafT,  a 
student  body  of  some  16.000.  and  a  com- 
munity population  of  25,000,  we  have  here 
a  microcosm  of  a  great  many  urban  trana- 
portatlon    problems.     The    university    com- 
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mudty  encompassee  many  different  people 
with  varying  travel  iMOds  at  varying  hours. 
The  system  here  will  »erve  different  people 
at  d.fferer.t  times  What  Is  more,  the  univer- 
sity, the  state,  the  coimty  and  the  city  al- 
ready hole  title  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
right-of-way  that  will  be  vised  Very  Uttle 
land  need   be  taken   from  private  ownership. 

Also  to  De  noted  Is  the  enthusiastic  public 
support  we  are  receiving  here  In  Mi>rgan- 
town  This  Is  a  project  that  will  benefit  all 
segments  of  the  community;  it  will  make 
Morgantown  a  bett«!r  place  to  live,  to  work. 
to  study,  .^nd  for  us  at  the  Federal  level.  It 
offers  an  unequalled  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate to  --he  rest  of  the  Nation  that  there 
can  be-  indeed  tl^iere  1» — an  attractive  solu- 
tion to  many  of  the  transportation  problemjB 
plaguing  our  cities. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  to  all  in- 
volved on  this  auspicious  occasion.  To  the 
Federal.  State,  County.  City  and  university 
officials;  to  the  contracUirs  ajid  subcontrac- 
tors, to  tt^  designers  and  engineers;  to  the 
working  n.en  and  women  to  everyone  the 
best  of   Ivuk  as   we  get   underway. 

Remember-  a«  you  build — that  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  are  on  Morgantown  Remember, 
as  you  btnld,  thai  community  leaders  from 
throughout  the  country  will  watch  Morgan- 
town  to  determine  the  applicability  of  this 
.system  aa  '.  .sc)!utlon  to  their  problems. 

Remember,  &s  you  build,  that  what  you 
win  have  nere  is  a  revolutionary  new  con- 
cept in  transportation. 

And  if  you  wiU  allow  me  Just  one  touch 
of  parochialism.  I  feel  It  is  especially  Impor- 
tant that  KTound  Is  being  broken  here  on  the 
very  weekend  on  which  this  Nation  cele- 
brates— for  the  first  time  as  an  otficliU  Na- 
tional holiday — the  discovery  of  America  by 
the  great  Italian  navigator.  Chrl.stopher 
Columbus.  Let  the  foresight  and  the  vision 
Of  Columbus  guide  you  here  May  the  prom- 
ise and  the  hope  he  held,  as  he  saUed  for 
unknown  horizons,  also  be  the  promise  and 
hope  of  the  project  we  inatigurate  today. 

Again.  It  is  good  to  be  with  you.  1  fully 
Intend  to  return  for  that  first  ride  In  the 
first  car  when  the  prototype  goes  Into  op- 
eration. 

Remarks  at  Oroundbreaking  tor  thb  Mor- 
gan town   Personal   Rapid  Transit  System 
BY  RoDERT  C   Byrd,  U.S.  Senator  from 
West  Viboinia 

Mr.  Secretary  Oovernor  Moore.  Senator 
Randolph,  '^jngressman  Staggers,  Chancellor 
■Woodward.  President  Harlow,  my  good  West 
Virginia  citizens  and  frlend.s.  and  la<Jie.s  and 
gentlemen; 

There  Is  a  basic  desire  In  man  to  build. 

There  is  n  all  of  us  a  fundamental  desire 
to  take  the  land  on  which  we  live  and  to 
change  it  according  to  some  plan  or  design — 
to  make  It  over,  to  make  it  different,  to  make 
It  better  than  we  found  it 

I  wotild  ^le^s  there  are  almost  as  many 
ways  of  doing  this  as  there  are  different  men, 
as  there  are  different  places  with  different 
needs,  as  there  are  special  opportunities  that 
lime  and  circtun.stance  make  available  to  us. 
And  so  It  U  that  a  groundbreaking  is  really 
a  very  special  occasion,  one  deserving  of  a 
moment  or  two  of  serious  reflection  and 
thought  on  what  we  are  doing  here  and  why 
this  particular  groundbreaking  is  of  s<.ime 
moment. 

In  ever  so  many  wavs.  It  would  be  more  in- 
teresting, more  Impressive — and  I  guess  even 
more  fun— to  dedicate  a  newly  completed 
building,  or  to  cut  the  ribbon  on  a  brand  new 
plant  equipped  with  the  latest  high-speed 
machinery  to  produce  a  new  product. 

Even  so,  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  It  Is  as 
Important  to  take  part  In  a  groundbreaking 
and  to  put  that  first  Bhovel  in  the  ground 
for  the  first  time  on  a  project  Involving  new 
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equipment   and   technology — the  first  of  Its 

kind  anywhere 

This  is  especially  true  when  the  ground- 
breaking Involves  a  transportation  system 
such  as  18  being  constructed  on  this  >ery 
site  here  in  Morgantown. 

Today  Is  Day  One  In  the  construction  time- 
table of  a  new  type  of  urban  trarjspKjrtatlon 
system— a  type  of  system  desperately  needed 
In  so  many  of  our  cities. 

I  K'uess  we  could  compare  today  with  that 
day  perhaps  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  sev- 
eral enterprising  men  In  Richmond.  Virginia, 
built  the  world  s  first  streetcar  line;  with  the 
Invention  of  the  San  Francisco  cable  car, 
which  today  carries  many  thou.sands  of  peo- 
ple; because  I  think  successful  completion  of 
this  new  Personal  Rapid  Transit  system  here 
at  Morgantown  could  have  a  similar  and  very 
profound  effect  on  future  transportation  de- 
velopments in  this  country 

I  am  stire  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous need  we  have  for  the  development  of 
new  methods  and  svstems  for  moving  an 
ever-lncrea-sing  number  of  people  in  our 
urban  area.s  This  Includes  big  cities  as  well 
as  small  cities,  it  includes  hospital  complexes, 
industrial  centers  and  university  campuses! 
The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
underway  »  series  of  demonstration  projects 
to  research,  develop,  and  demonstrate  such 
new  public  transportation  systems.  The 
Morgantown  Personal  Rapid  Trans. t  system, 
for  which  we  are  breaking  ground  tr-lay.  Is 
Intended  to  test  the  ability  of  a  computer- 
operated,  small  car  system  to  move  relatively 
large  numbers  of  people  quickly  at  many 
different  times  during  the  day,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  quality  of  service  more  desirable  than 
buses  or  cars.  This  project  is  one  part  of  a 
total  program  to  develop  and  test  compo- 
nenu  and  systems  for  the  more  efficient 
mf)vement    of    people    in    our    cities. 

As  one  might  imagine,  hundreda  of  pro- 
posals have  been  made  in  recent  years  for 
new  urban  transportation  systems  For  the 
most  part,  few.  If  any,  completely  new  total 
systems  have  been  Invented  or  fully  demon- 
strated as  having  the  design  capacity  and 
technical  reliability  to  do  the  Job  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  all  system  Ideas  under  considera- 
tion, but  as  yet  untried,  be  examined  and 
tested  for  their  technical  feasibility  and 
u.sefulness  in  a  mass  transit  application. 

During  the  Hearings  held  before  my  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I 
was  Impressed  with  the  concept  of  thLs 
project,  t.ie  need  to  evaluate  the  Impact 
of  a  new  transit  system  on  a  community, 
the  effect  on  transportation  patterns,  and 
the  respon.ses  of  potential  riders.  The  Mor- 
gantown Rite  and  a  university  campus  loca- 
tion provide  a  unique  urban  setting  for  this 
demonjitratlon. 

The  irregular,  hilly  terrain  and  narrow, 
winding  streets  are  unable  to  accommodate 
the  huge  Increase  In  traffic  associated  with 
the  present  and  future  rapid  growth  of  the 
University  Cities  generally  have  two  peak 
hour  traffic  periods — morning  and  evening. 
Since  classes  end  every  hour,  there  are  as 
many  as  eight  dully  peak  hours  here — an 
excellent  te.st  bed  and  challenge  for  testing 
and  demonstrating  new  public  transit  con- 
cepts 

It  is  Important  not  to  overlook  an  addi- 
tional Important  dimension  of  this  project 
Tiic  Morgantown  system  Is  not  Intended  to 
merely  provide  transportation  for  ctudents. 
faculty  and  visitors  to  this  university  campus. 
It  is  a  demonstration  of  personal  rapid 
transit  system  concepts  and  equlpUient  that 
when  proven  successful  here  can  have  na- 
tional application  and  use  In  cities  all  over 
the  country  Morgantown  Is  a  test  bed  for 
proving  out  ever  so  many  ideas  tiiat  have  yet 
to  be  Incorporated  Into  a  fully  aatomatlc 
personal  rapid  transit  system. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  a  project  of 
this  scale  and  Importance  already  has  upon 
it  the  Imprint  of  the  work  of  many  people. 
All  wUl  agree  that  the  imagination  and  In- 
genuity of  Dr  Samy  Ellas  of  the  University 
of  West  Virginia  faculty  has  played  a  sin- 
gular role  in  bringing  this  project  to  fruiUon. 

Dr  Harlow  has  played  a  major  role  In 
committing  the  resources  of  the  University, 
and  Congressman  Staggers,  my  colleague  in 
the  Congress,  has  seen  and  understood  the 
Importance  of  this  project  from  the  very 
beginning.  I  can  assure  you  that  Senator 
Randolph  and  I  will  watch  with  great  inter- 
est the  construction  of  this  system  and  look 
forward  to  its  operation. 

Secretary  Volpe  has  presented  and  pro- 
moted this  project,  along  with  many  other 
Imaginative  and  creative  research  projects 
in  the  total  Department  of  Transportation 
program. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  wel- 
comes the  opportunity  to  be  fully  supportive 
of  projects  such  as  this  where  they  can 
have  such  a  direct  beneficial  effect  on  the 
general  public 

I  think  groundbreaklngs  are  wonderful 
I  think  they  are  especially  wonderful  in 
West  Virginia.  This  Is  an  important  day  for 
all  of  us. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  visit  with  you. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE  JAMES  G. 
FULTON 


SPEECH  or 

HON.  JOHN  p.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  7.  1971 

Mr,    SAYLOR.  Mr    Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  two  addiUoiml  editonals 
which  reminisce  very  eloquently  on  our 
late  colleague.  James  G.  Fulton: 
[Prom    the    New    Kensington    (Pa.)     Valley 

DaUy  News  Dally  Dispatch,  Oct.  14  1971) 
An  Unusual  Politician 

Rep  James  O  Fulton  who  died  last  week 
at  68  was  a  consummate  politician  He  served 
28  continuous  years  In  the  House  represent- 
ing a  district — the  South  Hills  of  Allegheny 
County— where  the  registration  Is  over- 
whelmingly Democratic  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  Republican. 

The  secret  of  his  success  at  the  polls  In 
14  elections  Is  found  In  his  never  losing 
contact  with  the  people  of  his  district  He 
never  forgot  his  responsibility  to  them  and 
he  gave  the  same  consideration  to  Democrats 
that  he  gave  to  Republicans  The  so-called 
little  fellow  hftd  as  ready  access  to  him  as 
did  the  Influential  Like  him  members  of  his 
staff  were  always  courteous  and  eager  to  serve 
the  needs  and  requests  of  his  constituents. 

Rep  Pulton  was  an  able  legislator  and  was 
as  highly  regarded  In  Washington  as  in  the 
.South  Hills  Those  who  aspire  to  careers  In 
politics  would  do  well  to  study  and  apply 
his  technique  No  public  official  ever  goes 
wrong  by  remembering  that  he  is  a  servant 
atul  not  an  overlord  of  the  people.  That  so 
many  of  them  somehow  fall  to  recognize  this 
psycliologloal  principle  is  hard  to  under- 
st&iid. 

[From  the  McKees  Rocks  Gazette,   Oct    13, 

1971) 

In  Mcmoriam 

Our  Congreasman  Is  dead!  We  mourn  tiie 

death  at  James  Orove  Pulton.  l>ene<actor  and 

friend  to  bis  constituents  and  to  the  natlooi. 
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Irvdeed  he  leaves  big  ahoes  to  be  fUled  .  .  . 
for  James  Fulton  was  never  too  busy  for  peo- 
ple regardless  of  race,  color,  creed  or  politics. 
He  was  never  stingy  with  his  time  or  energy 
when  It  came  to  his  fellow  man. 

How  well  we  remermber  him  as  a  benefactor 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
West  Hills  S>-mphony  Band  And  how  he  did 
enjoy  the  concerts!  He  was  quick  to  respond 
to  West  Hills  Conrmiunlty  Theatre  with  both 
moral  and  financial  support  And  even  closer 
to  home,  we  remember  his  fast  reply  to  the 
Gazette  In  supplying  U.S.  Flags  for  five  of 
the  Sto-Rox  District  public  schools.  Any- 
where one  goes,  James  Fulton  has  contrib- 
uted in  the  way  of  a  moral  or  advisory  ca- 
pacity— ever  mindful  of  the  needs  of  man- 
kind Whether  It  be  legislation,  an  Inquiry, 
or  a  kind  word 

We  invite  you  to  Join  us  as  we  bow  our 
heads  for  a  moment  of  sUent  prayer  In  mem- 
ory of  this  great  man  and  beseech  guidance 
in  choosing  a  suocessor. 
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one  the  Senate  passed,  and  the  Amerlcsan 
Chancer  Society  does  the  cause  of  ccanbating 
cancer  no  favor  by  Its  cami>aign  ag'Ainst  the 
useful  Rogers  Initiative. 


NEW  YORK  LAUDS  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ROGERS  C.\NCER  LEGISLA- 
TION EFFORT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14,  1971 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times,  in  its  lead  editorial 
Thursday,  saluted  the  work  of  our  col- 
league from  Florida  tMr.  Rogers*  in  his 
efTort  to  report  legislation  that  would 
boost  Federal  cancer  research  efforts 

The  gentleman  has  worked  ver>-  dili- 
gently in  tliis  regard  and  it  is  fitting  that 
the  leading  newspaper  in  the  Nation  ac- 
knowledged his  leadership. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  thus  editorial 
into  the  Record  at  this  time: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Thursday, 

Oct.   14,   1971] 

Cancer  Politics 

The  effort  of  Representative  Paul  O  Rogers 
to  win  Congressional  approval  for  a  sensible 
approach  toward  cancer  research  has  appar- 
ently produced  panic  among  the  proponents 
of  a  rival  measure  that  the  ISenate  passed 
last  summer  Such  panic  Is  the  only  expla- 
nation for  the  high-powered  advertising  cam- 
paign launched  by  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety in  support  of  the  Senate  measure. 

The  Senate  last  summer  was  persuaded  to 
establish  an  essentially  separate  cancer  re- 
search agency  whose  head  would  report  only 
to  the  President  The  most  likely  result  If 
the  Senate  bill  became  law  would  be  the 
beginning  of  the  destruction  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health — probably  the  worlds 
grreatest  biomedical  research  Institution  The 
negative  reaction  among  scientists  was  sum- 
marized In  these  words  by  the  magazine 
united  the  biomedical  community  as  the 
proposal  to  remove  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute from  N.I  H.  ...  No  major  scientific 
body,  apart  from  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, supports  the  proposal,  and  numerotis 
organizations  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  downward  have  sp>oken  out  against 
It" 

With  expert  help  from  the  biomedical 
community,  Representative  Rogers  has  fash- 
ioned a  substitute  bill  that  would  safeguard 
the  vast  research  program  of  the  N.I.H..  while 
I>ermltting  greater  flexibility  for  the  Insti- 
tute's effort*  against  cancer  and  other  dis- 
eases  The  Rogers  bill  Is  far  superior  to  the 


THE  CASE  FOR  RUSSIA'S  EXPUL- 
SION FROM  THE  U.N  AND  THE 
NEW  GULF  OF  TONKIN  RESOLU- 
TION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF     LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr  RARICK,  Mr  Speaker,  current 
events  but  prove  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Communisl-Ied  power  play  in  the  United 
Nations  to  oust  Nationalist  China  and 
seat  Red  China. 

No  one  has  suggested  on  what  grounds 
Nationalist  China  can  be  expelled,  what 
her  people  or  her  leaders  have  done,  nor 
how  they  have  violated  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion On  the  other  hand,  the  warlike  ac- 
ti\1ties  cf  Red  China  in  attempting  to 
colonize  the  world  by  imperialistic  revo- 
lution and  violence  are  universally 
known  Tlie  Communist  leadership  in 
Red  Chma  has  done  nothing  in  the  cau^e 
of  peace  which  would  merit  their  quali- 
fication for  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions nor  offer  assurances  that  they 
would  comply  with  that  organization's 
proposed  objectives  of  peac«  if  admitt.ed 
On  the  contrary,  the  activities  of  the  Red 
Chinese  qualify  them  for  expulsion,  not 
admission. 

The  other  CommunLst  power.  Red  Rus- 
sia, has  successfully  exploited  the  UJs'. 
for  her  ■Borld  imperialistic  policies  while 
refusing  to  pay  her  U.N.  dues  While  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  are  threatened  with 
expulsion  for  being  peaceful  and  threat- 
ening no  one.  the  Russians  threaten  war 
in  two  areas  of  the  world  Last  week  So- 
viet President  Podgomy  was  m  Hai^o: 
where  he  was  quoted  by  the  press  as  say- 
ing: 

The  Soviet  Union  supports  untU  total  vlc- 
U)ry  the  Vietnamese  people's  patriotic  strug- 
gle against  US  aggression  on  the  three 
fronts — military   political  and  diplomatic. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  supplemented  its  sophisticated  weap- 
ons of  war  by  assigning  some  20.000  So- 
viet military  personnel  including  com- 
bat pilots. 

Yet,  in  the  United  Nations,  a  supposed 
oracle  for  peace,  only  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  are  threatened  with  expulsion 
and  no  one  raises  charges  against  the 
So\'iet  Union  for  expulsion  on  the 
grounds  of  violating  the  U JJ.  Charter. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  any  informed 
person  can  look  at  the  activities  of  the 
UJJ.  and  feel  that  it  is  an  organization 
working  for  peace,  unless  that  peace  is 
Communist  style,  which  is  a  goal  attain- 
able only  after  all  opposition  to  Commu- 
nism is  destroyed. 

I  insert  a  newsi>aper  clipping,  a  col- 
league letter,  and  a  proposed  House  Res- 
olution and  the  joint  communique  signed 
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October  7  by  Soviet  Russia  and  North 

Vietaam: 

,  Fnun  the  Washington  Post.  8uiMl&r.  Oct.  10, 
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PODOORNT    PlIDCES    AiD     TO    HANOI    UNTIL 
VirTORT 

Moscow.  Oct  9 — Sorlrt  I*re«l<Jent  mkoial 
V  Pi<lg^my  returned  home  from  Hanoi  to- 
day aTt«r  pledging;  to  sapp.irt  North  Vietnam 
"until  total  victory.  " 

A  Joint  statement  broadcast  by  North  Viet- 
nam's oOciai  news  agency  »  few  hours  after 
Podgomy  J«ft  Hanoi  aald  The  Soviet  Union 
supports  until  totai  victory  the  Vietnamese 
p>«opXe's  patriotic  stri-iggle  against  US.  ag- 
gression on  the  three  front*-  military.  poJltl- 
cal  aiul  dlplcHnatlc  " 

Podgomy  also  baclted  Hanoi's  demand  for 
complete  V  S  withdrawnl  from  Inckx'htna, 
the  broadcast  said  The  SoTlet  leader  waa  In 
North  Vietnam  Oct.  3-8. 

CONOBESS  OF  THF  U.NITED  aTATlS, 

House  or  fiti'atiE.NTATivES. 
WashlngUin.  D  C  .  October  14.  I97t. 

Dtva  CoLLEACiT  We  are  Inviting  you  to 
co-sponsor  the  enclosed  proponed  House 
Resolution  calling  for  the  shipment  r>f  r  4 
)ft  aircraft  to  Israel  In  oriieT  to  maintain  the 
arms  balance  In  the  Middle  Bust. 

An  Identical  Kesrilutlon  is  beliif;  circulated 
In  the  Senate  the  prUvipai  sp<>ii»or»  uf  which 
are  tieitators  dymlngtou.  Jiu-kaon.  Talmadge. 
VlcGce,  Kennedy.  RIbicofl.  Scott,  Jarlts, 
Brooke.  Percy.  Dole    and   Giimey 

Continuing  Soviet  «hlpment.s  of  advanced 
wMipfinry  and  the  presence  in  Eirypt  of  s<«na 
20  000  SOTlet  personnel  Including  combat 
pUota  underscore  the  Immediate  need  for 
rupplylng  Iirart  the  means  with  which  to 
deter  Soviet  aiid  Arab  nil.dcalculatkiii  leading 
to  renewed  hoslUlUes.  .serious  negotlatons 
leading  to  a  durable  peace  settlement  are 
highly  unlikely  a«  long  as  the  Arab  states 
hope    eventually    to    defeat    Israel    mUltarUy. 

II  you  wish  to  co-sponafiT  the  attached. 
pleaae  caU  Kxt.  5-36  Jl.  by  Ihvirsday.  October 
21. 

Sincerely  yoar«, 

CAai.    AUIRT 
GEHAU)    R      I'ORt) 

Kmanckl  CKixn 

H.  Ris.  

Resoltitlon  calling  for  the  -hfpment  ot  Phan- 
tom F-4  aircraft  to  Israel  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  artna  balance  In  the  Middle  Start 
'Wtiereas.  the  Soviet  Union  Is  conUnulng  to 
supply  additlr  nal  sophistlcaLed  weapoivs  In- 
cluding   advanced   Jet   aircraft,    and    luia   de- 
ployed oombat  pUota.  and  oCher  miuiary  per- 
sonnel In  Egypt,  and  other  .\rab  .itates. 

Whweas.  theae  artlons  hare  seriously  af- 
fected the  military  balance  In  the  Middle 
Ea.-»t  and  !ncrea»e  the  danger  of  war;   sud 

Whereas,  the  aforenveniloJied  deveU>ptii«i.U 
have  encouraged  ceirtain  .\nib  states  to  resist 
peace  negotiations  and  Uj  threaten  the  re- 
sumption of  war: 

'WTiereas.  this  i-onaUtutes  a  grave  threat  to 
peace  In  t2ie  Middle  Sa«t.  prejudicial  to  the 
vltiU  tnlere.sts  ol  the  United  Siate.s, 

Whereas,  the  p<>llry  of  the  United  States 
as  expressed  by  the  President  and  the  Or>n- 
gresB  of  the  US  Is  to  maintain  the  arms 
balance  In  this  reiSon: 

««oJped  by  the  Hoiue  o/  *epre*entam)«. 


( 1 )  The  United  States  without  further  de- 
lav  should  take  affhTnatlre  action  on  Israel  9 
pending  request  for  F  4  Phantooi  aircraft., 
and  profvlde  such  sui>portlng  equipment  and 
a.sHi!4tAnce  as  are  esseniial  to  maintain  Is- 
rael's deterrent  capability; 

^2)  The  United  States  Ooverrunent  aho>uId 
oppose  any  attempts  at  the  United  Natloiu 
to  alter  the  meaning  and  effect  ot  Seeurtty 
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Ceuaell  HeBrtrtJon  24a  of  NoTemtoer  22.  1967 
and  sbomld  reanrm  the  In^portance  ot  secure 
and  defensible  borders  as  a  rttal  element  in 
a  peace  settlement  to  be  negotiated  by   the 

parties  taemeelves 

[From     Foreign    Broadcast   Information 
Service.    Oct    12,    19711 

FuOGotMt-Ljj)  Delecatlon  Ends  ViiOT  to 
DHV,    Dsa-Aaxs 

At  the  Invitation  ot  tbe  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Vietnam  Workers  Piuty  and  the 
UovemmeDt  ot  tba  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  a  Soviet  party  and  govemmenl 
delegation  led  toy  Comrade  N.  V.  Podgoray. 
member  of  the  PcUtlcal  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  at  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  I'iiidu.  President  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  USSR  .'iupreme  St^vlet,  made  an  uftl- 
clal  visit  to  the  Democratic  Republic  frf  Viet- 
nam from  the  3rd  to  the  8th  of  October  107! 

During  116  suiy  In  the  Denaocrat4c  Republic 
of  Vletuiun.  the  Soviet  party  and  government 
delegation  attended  the  jfrand  meeting  held 
by  the  people  .Jf  Hanoi  r;ipital  city  Uj  warmly 
welcome  it,  had  many  meetings  with  working 
people  and  combatants  of  the  Vietnamese 
Pe<:>ple  s  ^.'mi-d  Forces,  visited  industrial  en- 
terprises and  culturiU  establLshrncntfl  in 
Hiiii'l,  went  to  Haiphong  and  the  Quang 
Nlnh  mining  area,  attended  the  grand  in- 
auRuratlin  of  the  first  Installment  of  the 
Tt\u^  Ba  hydroelectric  plant  built  with  Soviet 
itsststance  and  visited  a  unit  of  the  Vletn^un 
People  s  Army  It  visited  an  area  which  had 
be«'n  .effected  by  floixlB  DurUig  lis  stay  In 
Hartol,  It  vUlted  Prealdent  Ho  Chi  Ulnh's 
m^morta.  hone  and  laid  a  wreiith  at  tlie  war 
dead  ini>aumenk  The  Soviet  party  and  gov- 
ertunent  delegation  was  given  an  extremely 
warm  and  fraternal  welc«>me  by  the  Vietnam 
Wurkers  Party,  the  aovernment  irf  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Vietna- 
mese worltlng  people 

The  VIe'nnmefie  party  and  jjovernment 
delegation  and  the  Sovtet  party  and  govern- 
ment de  ei^iitl  >n  held  talks  on  questions  of 
eontlnulog  the  friendly  coc>peratlon  betwi>en 
the  Demx-ra-tU:  Republic  of  VieUiam  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  sr.uutlun  obtaining 
In  Vtetnivm  nnd  Indochina  as  a  rewuJt  of  con- 
tinued V  S  aitgreesion  on  the  Indochlnese 
Peninsula,  they  also  examined  International 
probiems  of  coaunou  concern. 

Partlci:.iuung  In  tht>  talks  on  tbe  Vietna- 
mese .side  were  cuuiradcs: 

Le  Duan,  flrat  atH-reUiry  (4  the  Central 
CoDMiUttee  of  the  Vietnam  Wurkers  Party, 
head  uf  the  dclegatluu. 

Truoiig  Chinh.  member  of  the  PoUtlcal 
Bureau  uf  the  Central  Ci^xunUttee  ot  the 
Vle'nam  Workers  Paj^y.  chairman  fjf  the 
Standing  Oommlltee  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  the  DeniocraUc  Republic  of  Vietnam: 

Pham  Van  Dong,  member  at  the  PoltUc&l 
Bureau  v>f  the  Centra]  Cununlttee  of  the 
VleLnam  Workers  Party,  precnler  at  the  Dem- 
ocratic Repub.lc  of  Vietnam; 

Oaneral  Vo  Nguyen  CUap.  naember  of  the 
Political  Bureau  uf  tbe  Central  Committee  of 
the  Vietnam  Workers  Party,  vice  premier  and 
minister  of  national  defense; 

Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh.  member  of  the  Politi- 
cal Burea'i  uf  the  Central  Committee  uf  the 
Vietnam  Workers  Party,  vice  prenUcr  and 
minister    fi>r    forel^    affairs. 

Le  Th«.nh  Nghl.  member  oX  the  PcUltlcal 
Bureau  af  the  Central  Con-unlttee  ot  the 
Vletiiam  Wurkers  Party,  vice  premier. 

Nl^Miyei.  Lari.  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee ol  the  Vietnam  Workers  Party,  minis- 
ter. Tlce-chalrman  of  the  State  Planning 
CommlsBion: 

Nguyen  The  Chan,  alternate  member  of 
the  Oentral  Committee  of  the  Vietnam 
Workers  .'^arty  ambaaaador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
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of  Vietnam  to  the  Unkin  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republlc.s; 

On   the  Soviet  side   were   comrades . 

N.  V  Podgomy.  member  of  the  Political 
Bureau  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Conunanlst  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  preal- 
dent of  the  Presidium  of  the  USSR  Supreme 
Soviet,  bead  of  tbe  delecatloit. 

K.  T.  Mazupov.  member  ot  the  Political 
Bureau  of  the  Central  Cumxuittee  bf  the 
Communist  Party  <  f  Uie  Soviet  'UiUon.  first 
vice  chA'.rman  of  the  USSR  Council  of  Min- 
isters. 

K  P  Kivtujihev,  secretary  tJ  ".he  Central 
Conunittee  of  the  ConimuuU>t  P^LXty  ot  the 
Soviet  Union; 

N.  V.  Podgomy.  member  of  the  PoUtlcal 
Committee  of  the  CommuiLlst  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Uruun.  vice-chairman  oi  the  USSR 
Council  ol  Ministers. 

,S  A  Skactikov  member  of  tha  Central 
Committee  of  tike  Cooamuulst  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  chairman  of  the  State  Com- 
nu'tee  f ^r  Kojiii>mlc  RelaUui^  with  Foreign 
O  uutrles  of  the  USSR  Council  at  Ministers; 

.■"i  I.  Sok'lov.  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee uf  tbe  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  hrst  deputy  minister  of  defence  of 
the    Soviet    Union,    general: 

N  V  Flryubln.  deputy  minister  oi  foreign 
atfairs  of   the  Soviet   Union; 

I  T  Orlshln.  deputy-minister  of  foreign 
trade  of  the  Soviet  Union; 

I  8.  Shcherbakov.  member  of  the  Central 
Auditing  GommlBKlon  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  ambaasador  extra- 
ordinary and  plenipotentiary  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  Dpmoeratlc  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. 

The  exchange  of  views  « as  held  In  an 
atmosphere  of  fraternal  frleiidship.  sincerity 
and  comradely  ope u -hear ted n ess.  The  two 
sides  expressed  their  unanimity  of  views  on 
all  questions  dt.>;rns»ed  and  derioed  to  carry 
on  the  eBorts  to  consolidate  aud  develop  the 
friendship  between  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
ba.xlfl  of  the  prtnclple.s  of  Marxlam-L<enlnlan 
aud   st'Clallat    tnternat>ot>allsm 

Tlie  Democratic  Republic  of  V»etxkam  and 
the  Soviet  Union  hold  tJtiat  the  present  social 
development  Is  characterized  by  deep-going 
revolutloitarr  processes  In  the  world  today. 
The  revoIutkMiary  fi^rces — the  world  socialist 
system,  the  mternatiunal  working  class  and 
tl>e  natkiual  liberation  movemeut — are  firmly 
holdluft  hlsujrlc  Initiatives  Tli«  fraternal 
socialist  countries  are  dally  recording  new 
successes  in  the  building  cjX  socialism  and 
communuun.  |audl  the  role  oi  th«  world  so- 
cialist system,  the  determlivlng  factor  lu  the 
development  of  human  society.  Is  being 
strengthened.  The  workers  uxiiven^ent  In  the 
capitalist  co^lnUles  Is  developing  on  a  Urge 
scale,  and  grsduaU;  rallying  around  it  ail 
tolling  people,  ail  progresKlve  strata,  but  has 
Increasingly  weakened  the  power  uf  state 
monopoly  capital.  The  national  liberation 
movement  of  all  peoples  has  gro«'n  Into  a 
mighty  force.  The  >tr\iggie  for  Independence 
and  freedom,  for  the  liquidation  of  ail  after- 
maths of  the  colonial  past,  iui  the  tutal  de- 
feat of  tbe  neocolonlallFt  policy  of  Imperial- 
ism Is  gaining  In  scope  aud  depth  In  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

At  the  same  time,  the  present  situation  also 
shows  Uiat  Imperial Lsm  has  not  yet  given  up 
Its  deaigufi  of  barring  the  way  to  world-traiut- 
forming  revolutions.  It  has  been  desperately 
striving  to  oppose  the  socialist  countries  and 
check  the  class  struggle  In  the  capltsllMt 
countries.  It  is  perpetrating  all  kinds  of 
crimes  In  an  attempt  to  drive  back  the  na- 
riona!  liberation  movement,  and  resorting  to 
all  kinds  of  schemes  and  tricks  to  establt.sh 
the  order  of  ■aocoioti lal lam  In  Asia.  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  Ttoe  reactloiMry  Imperial- 
ist force*  are  trying  to  maw  dlvMon  within 
the  antl-lmperlalUt  front,  among  the  aocial- 
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ist  countries  and    within  the   InternaUonal 
communist  and  workers  movement. 

In  the  International  arena.  Imperialism  is 
taking  actions  against  the  InteresU  of  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  various  nations.  It 
Is  imperialism  which  Is  guilty  of  entertaining 
hotbeds  of  war.  maintaining  and  Increasing 
tension  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  two  sides  hold  that  the  present  Inter- 
national situation  Is  very  favourable  to  the 
revolutionary  struggle  of  the  various  peoples. 
The  forces  of  socialism,  national  Independ- 
ence, democracy  and  peace  which  are  mark- 
edly mlghUer  than  the  forces  of  reaction  and 
war  are  launching  attacks  upon  attacks 
against  the  fortess  of  importallijn  headed  by 
U.S.  imperialism,  and  foiling  Its  schemes  of 
aggression  and  war. 

For  many  years  now.  the  US  imperlallsU 
have  unceasingly  carried  out  a  policy  of  In- 
tervention and  aggression  In  Vietnam  In  an 
attempt  to  turn  the  southern  zone  Into  a 
new-type  colony  and  a  military  base  of  the 
United  States,  and  U)  perpetuate  the  parti- 
tion of  Vietnam  They  have  conducted  an 
extremely  oruel  war  of  genocide  on  Viet- 
namese sou.  and  piled  up  monstrous  crimes 
ag^nst  the  people  In  both  zones  of  Vietnam 

In  the  face  of  the  upsurge  of  the  Indo- 
chiuese  peoples'  autl -imperialist  struggle,  the 
United  States  has  obstinately  carried  on  the 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  policy  and  the  "Nixon  doc- 
trine "  It  makes  Indochlnese  fight  Indochln- 
ese,  Asians  fight  Asians.  It  prolongs,  Inten- 
sifies and  expands  Its  aggressive  war  in  South 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  keeps  tak- 
ing mUltary  actions  against  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  a  socialist  country. 

The  Vietnamese  people  In  the  south,  under 
the  glorious  banner  of  the  National  PYont 
for  Uberatlon  and  the  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam,  have  defeated  the  U.S  strategy  of 
"special  war"  and  are  defeated  that  of  "local 
war." 

Following  the  resounding  vlctortee  of 
spring  1968  which  have  changed  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  war  In  South  Vietnam,  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  have  launched 
many  offensives  and  uprisings,  defeated  step 
by  step  the  "pacification  "  policy  and  Inflicted 
serious  setbacks  on  the  "VletnanUzatlon  " 
plan. 

The  Vietnamese  people  In  the  north  have 
defeated  the  US  Imperialists'  war  of  de- 
struction and  achieved  great  successes  In  the 
building  of  socialism.  The  people  of  North 
Vietnam  have  unceasingly  heightened  their 
vigilance  In  a  firm  reaolve  to  smash  all  ad- 
venturistlc  military  actions  of  the  US  Im- 
perialists At  the  same  time  they  strive  to 
strengthen  their  economic  and  military  po- 
tentials to  fulfill  the  obligations  Incumbent 
on  the  great  rear  area  vls-a-vls  the  great 
forefront  In  the  south  They  wholeheartedly 
support  the  fight  of  the  Lao  and  Cambodian 
people. 

With  their  tradition  of  dBuntles.s  struggle 
against  foreign  aggression,  the  Vietnamese 
people  are  determined  to  overcome  all  diffi- 
culties and  hardships,  to  persist  In  and  step 
up.  the  patriotic  resistance  war  against  US. 
aggression  to  liberate  the  south,  defend  and 
build  the  socialist  north,  proceed  to  the 
peaceful  reunification  of  the  country,  and 
contribute  to  the  defence  of  peace  lu  Asia 
and  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  resolutely  supports,  un- 
til total  victory,  the  Vietnamese  people's 
patriotic  struggle  against  U.S.  aggression  on 
the  three  fronts — military,  political  and  dip- 
lomatic. 

The  two  sides  sternly  condemn  the  US 
Imperialists  who  have  prolonged.  Uenslfled 
and  extended  the  war  of  aggression  In  Indo- 
clilna.  and  trampled  underfoot  the  Geneva 
agreements  of  1954  on  the  Indochlnese  coun- 
tries and  those  of  1963  on  Laos. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  two  sides  firmly  demand  that  the 
United  States  Oovenunent  stop  Its  inter- 
vention and  aggression,  withdraw  all  U.S. 
troops,  military  advisers  and  personnel  from 
South  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia,  cease 
all  U.S.  mUltary  activities  In  Indochina  and 
let  each  Indochlnese  people  settle  their  own 
affairs,  without  foreign  Interference. 

The  two  sides  hold  that  the  seven-point 
proposal  presented  by  the  Provisional  Rev- 
olutionary Government  of  the  R^ubllc  of 
South  Vietnam  Is  a  logical  and  reasonable 
basis  for  the  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem The  two  fundamental  problems  invcrived 
in  this  proposal  are  the  following:  The  U.S 
Government  must  put  an  end  to  Its  war  of 
aggression,  withdraw  rapidly,  totally  and 
without  conditions  all  Uoops,  military  ad- 
visers and  f>ersonnel,  weapons  and  war  ma- 
terials of  the  United  States  and  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  US.  camp,  from 
South  Vietnam,  liquidate  the  US.  military 
bases  in  South  Vietnam;  it  must  stop  back- 
ing the  bellicose  group  of  henchmen  now 
in  power  headed  by  dictator  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  to  pave  the  way  for  the  formation 
in  Saigon  of  a  new  administration  standing 
for  peace.  Independence,  neutrality  and  de- 
mocracy, and  which  will  show  willingness  to 
enter  into  serious  talks  with  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam  with  a  view  to  setting  up 
a  broad  government  of  national  accord  In 
South  Vietnam. 

The  two  sides  fully  support  the  Iao  and 
Cambodian  peoples'  Just  struggle  against  the 
US  imperialists  and  their  henchmen  They 
support  the  five-point  political  solution  of 
the  Lao  PatrloUc  Front,  and  the  political 
programme  of  the  National  United  Front  of 
Cambodia 

The  two  Bides  hold  that  the  struggle  of 
the  Vietnamese,  Lao  and  Cambodian  peo- 
ples is  an  Important,  indissoluble  part  of  the 
revolutlonarj  struggle  of  the  people  around 
the  world. 

By  valiantly  defending  their  national 
rights,  the  Vietnamese,  Lao  and  Cambodian 
people  are  making  historic  contributions  to 
the  total  and  final  victory  of  the  forces  of 
peace,  national  independence,  democracy  and 
social  progress 

Proceeding  from  the  fundamental  interests 
of  the  struggle  for  peace,  national  independ- 
ence, democracy  and  socialism,  the  two  sides 
stressed  the  need  for  strengthening  the  solid 
friendship  and  cooperation  among  the  fra- 
ternal socialist  countries,  and  are  resolving 
to  contribute  with  all  their  forces  to  the 
restoration  and  consolidation  of  the  soli- 
darity among  the  socialist  countries,  among 
the  communist  and  workers  parties,  the  basis 
of  Marxism -Leninism  aud  proletarian  Inter- 
nationalism. 

Tlie  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
the  Soviet  Union  declare  support  for  the 
strength  of  the  European  socialist  countries 
to  consolidate  the  gains  of  the  anti-fascist 
world  and  to  achieve  a  development  in  line 
with  the  trends  of  the  times,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  security  In  Europe,  by  way  of 
making  an  important  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace  The  two  sides  hold  that 
the  continuous  consolidation  of  the  socialist 
countries'  strength  In  all  respects  constitutes 
the  most  decisive  factor  for  victory  In  this 
struggle  The  two  sides  hold  that  the  agree- 
ment concluded  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  be- 
tween the  Polish  People's  Republic  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  quadri- 
partite agreement  on  West  Berlin  assert  the 
inviolability  of  the  frontiers  between  Euro- 
pean countries,  enhance  the  international 
position  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
and  create  a  premise  for  the  establishment  of 
relations  on  an  equal  footing  between  all 
countries  and  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
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public  according  to  International  law.  and 
positively  contribute  to  the  defense,  peace 
and  security  in  Europe 

The  two  sides  reaolutely  struggle  for  the 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  In  the  United  Nations 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
clique  from  that  organization. 

The  twc  sides  strongly  condemn  the  im- 
perialists' unceasing  provocations  against  the 
Democratic  People  s  Republic  of  Korea  They 
declare  fu'.l  support  for  the  eight -point  pro- 
gram of  the  Government  of  the  Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea  for  peaceful  re- 
unification of  the  country. 

The  two  sides  resolutely  support  the  Cuban 
people's  struggle  in  defence  of  the  security 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 

The  two  sides  express  their  solidarity  with 
the  Arab  peoples  They  firmly  demand  the 
liquidation  of  the  aftermath  of  the  Israeli 
aggression,  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
Israeli  armed  forces  from  the  occupied  Arab 
territories,  the  restoration  of  legitimate 
rights  of  the  Palestinian  Arab  people 

The  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
the  Soviet  Union  express  their  solidarity  with 
the  Btrtiggle  of  the  Asian.  African  and  Latin 
American  peoples  against  Imperialism,  colo- 
nialism and  neo-colonialism,  for  the  Inde- 
pendence, honour  and  freedom  of  their  coun- 
tries, and  for  the  right  to  freely  choose  their 
■wav  of  social  development. 

The  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
the  Soviet  Union  hold  that  the  pressing  in- 
ternational problems  should  be  setUed  in 
keeping  with  the  fundamental  national  as- 
pirations  of   the   various   peoples. 

Founded  on  a  community  of  social  regime 
and  Ideal,  the  cordial  friendship  and  multi- 
form co-operation  between  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  in  keeping  with  the  fundamental  aspira- 
tions of  the  Vietnamese  and  Soviet  peoples 
The  friendship  of  deeply  popular  character 
between  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  relations  between  the  Vietnam  Workers 
Party  and  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  based  on  Marxism -Leninism  and 
proletarian  internationalism. 

On  behalf  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Presidium  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet, 
the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  en- 
tire Soviet  people,  the  Soviet  party  and  gov- 
ernment delegation  expressed  its  admiration 
for  the  Vietnamese  people's  heroic  struggle 
for  the  Independence  and  freedom  of  the 
fatherland,  against  the  US  aggressors  and 
their  accomplices.  The  word  "Vietnam'  has 
come  to  be  a  synonym  of  tenacity,  gallantry, 
self-abnegation  and  revolutionary  heroism 

Acting  upon  the  testament  of  President 
Ho  Chi  Brfinh,  an  eminent  Internationa!  revo- 
lutionary, their  venerated  leader,  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  winning  prodigious  victo- 
ries in  the  irresistance  war  against  the  VS. 
aggressors  as  well  as  In  the  building  of 
Boclallsm.  Their  historic  feats  of  arms  ac^ 
compllshed  under  the  leadership  of  the  V-fet- 
nam  Workers  Party  strongly  encourage  the 
liberation  movement  of  the  various  pweoples. 
The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, the  entire  Soviet  people  affirm  their  un- 
shakable determination  always  to  extend  to 
the  Vietnamese  people  their  support  and  as- 
sistance in  the  patriotic  struggle  against  U.S. 
aggression,  and  in  the  development  and  con- 
solidation of  the  socialist  gains  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  The  Soviet  Union 
has  been  standing  and  will  stand  at  the  sides 
of  fighting  Vietnam,  of  the  heroic  Vietnamese 
people. 

TTie  Vietnam  Workers  Party,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  the  Vietnamese  people  always  remember 
that  the  Communist  Party  the  Government 
and  the  fraternal  people  of  the  Soviet  riiion 
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ha\e  extended  to  the  Vtetoameae  people  'a 
powerful  support,  an  Uii|>ortaiit.  multlXoisi 
and  effective  aid  Lo  tbetr  past  resl«tui«e 
Agalnai  tbe  Prervcb  colcoiiaUstft  as  weU  ma  lii 
Uie  present  resistance  against  U.S.  aKgrw- 
siocx.  tut  national  salvation  and  in  Uie  l>iU)4- 
Ing  ot  socialism  The  surong  puUtlcal  sup- 
port tha*.  has  (onnd  a  cuncvnirated  e.:^pre«- 
stOD  In  tbe  appeal  uf  the  34th  Congiees  of 
the  Communlat  Pany  of  th«  Soviet  Union  Lii 
support  ot  the  struggle  ot  the  Vielnam«»p 
people,  ot  tbe  Lodocbineae  pe<>plec  agaimc 
US  aApresslon.  as  weli  as  tbe  great  aasUlaoee 
that  th«  SoTlet  party  and  government  haire 
extended  to  the  Vletnames  people  over  t*« 
past  years  In  the  economic  and  military 
fields,  m  tcrizK  of  specialists  and  technoio^. 
and  in  the  training  of  cadres  and  workeiB. 
con.stUute  brilliant  nuknUestaUons  of  the 
Soviet  people's  militant  solidarity  and  lulty 
In  tenia  Uonal  1st  sentiments  vV»-a-vls  tfce 
Vietnamese  people.  That  Is  a  powerful  e»- 
cours|(enient  for  the  Vletnan»eso  people  to 
eagerly  march  torwiu-d  to  tlie  total  victory  9t 
their  just  cause. 

On  behalf  of  the  Vietnam  Workers  Party, 
the  National  Assembly  and  the  Oovemmest 
of  the  Oemocratlc  Republic  ot  Vietnam  aad 
the  Vietnamese  people,  the  Vietnamese  del«- 
gatlcn  expiressad  sincere  and  prafound  grati- 
tude for  this  extremely  jveclous  support  aad 
assistance  of  the  Commtinlfit  Party  ijf  t^e 
S<jvlet  Union,  the  Supreme  Soviet,  the  Oaf- 
emment  and  the  fraternal  people  of  tho 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Vietnamese  side  exprcsBed  the  meat 
sincere  and  cordial  sentiments  of  tbe  Viol- 
namese  people  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  t*e 
land  of  tbe  October  Revolution,  the  greatest 
revolution  of  our  tlnoes.  which  has  ushered  tn 
a  new  era  in  human  history,  and  abown  to 
all  nations  the  way  of  struggle  for  self-nb«'- 
atlon.  The  Vietnamese  aide  expressed  tfce 
boundleaj  respect,  aflection  and  gratitude  of 
the  Vtetnameae  people  towards  Uenln  tke 
leader  of  genius  the  gr»>at  teacher  of  tbe 
world  revolution  whoae  thinking  lights  ib*" 
way  of  victorious  revolutionary  struggle  Itor 
the  mtematlonal  working  claus  and  tbe  ex- 
pressed peoples. 

Tb«  Vlelnanieae  side  warmly  balls  tli«  fra- 
ternal Soviet  people  s  brill  ijuit  successes  In 
all  Oelds  OTer  the  past  54  years.  The  Vleti.asi- 
eae  people  are  confident  that  under  the  lead- 
eralilp  of  tbe  CP8U.  founded  and  steeled  by 
Lenin,  tbe  heroic  Soviet  people  who  hawe 
openeo  up  the  way  to  socialism,  cleared  tbe 
path  to  conamuiilam,  and  ushered  in  the  «ra 
of  conquering  the  ccsmae  for  the  bapplnass 
of  nvan.  will  record  even  greater  succeaeea  In 
tbe  building  of  the  Soviet  land  In  tbe  Sovtet 
Union,  the  material  technological  base  of 
communism  Is  being  b  Hit  on  an  increaslhK 
scale,  at  an  accelerated  temfio  The  Soviet 
people's  great  achievement.'!  in  the  building 
of  the  new  social  relationship,  the  new  Ma- 
t€rnal-technolo>;lcal  base  and  the  new  mai^ 
have  developed  the  Sjovlet  Cnloi.  a  strength 
m  the  eoonomic.  defense  and  other  flelA*. 
and  they  are  enhan<^^lng  her  r'Me.  poaltlcn 
and  prestige  In  the  Internalli  nal  arena.  The 
might  (<f  the  .Sovet  Union,  the  irenglh  of 
the  socialist  system  consututes  a  .Hure  guar- 
antee for  tbe  revoluUojmry  cause  of  ttie 
various  nations,  a  very  ImporUuit  facti-r  to 
defeat  the  provocaUve  and  aggressive  acbeiAes 
of  UJS.-headed  Imperialism,  to  defend  pe^ce 
and  security  In  the  world. 

The  Vietnamese  people  deeply  rejoice  at 
the  brilliant  successes  of  the  fraternal  Soviet 
people  and  consider  them  to  be  a  powerful 
encoumgement  to  their  revoltittonary  catue 

The  Vietnamese  people  sincerely  wlah  »ie 
Soviet  people  success  In  the  carrying  out  of 
the  great  tasks  laid  down  by  the  24 tb  Con- 
gress of  the  Conuntmlst  Party  <rf  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  view  lo  bringing  the  Soviet 
Union  vigorously  forward  on  the  road  of 
building  the  material  and  technological  b»ie 
of  communism,  thereby  making  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  strengthening  of  l$\e 
socialist  system  and  the  maintenance  jof 
world  peace. 
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The  two  atdes  are  gratified  to  note  that 
over  the  past  yeaia,  the  ralallons  between  tbe 
Vletnan^  Workers  Party  and  the  Communist 
Party  of  tha  Soviet  Union  and  the  relatlnns 
between  tbe  two  states  un  the  baiils  of  Marx- 
Um-L<enlnlam  aad  proletarian  International - 
Um  have  further  developed.  Favourable 
premises  already  exibt  lor  further  consolidat- 
ing  and   extending   these   raiailonji. 

The  V  letuamese  party  and  goveriunent 
delegation  stref^aes  the  Important  effect  of 
the  asiilsUince  extended  by  the  Soviet  Union 
aiAt  the  other  aoeiallst  countries  for  the  suc- 
cessful building  of  aoclallsm  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  strength - 
enlng  of  her  defence  potential. 

The  two  sides  expressed  their  determlna- 
tlcn  u>  go  on  doing  everything  to  further 
tighten  the  fraternal  friendship  and  multi- 
form co-operaUon  between  the  two  parties 
and  the  two  states  on  the  ba&ls  of  Marxism - 
liSnlnlsTn  and  proletarian  internationalism 
To  this  end.  the  two  sides  agreed  to  entrust 
the  relevant  organizations  and  services  wlUi 
the  task  of  working  out  measures  for  a  long- 
term  develop<n£nt  of  the  economic  cooper- 
ation ai.d  the  trade,  cultural,  scientific,  tech- 
noiogjcai  and  other  relations  between  the  tw<j 
ct^untrlea. 

ProposaU  on  these  measures  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted (or  decision  to  the  Central  Committee 
of  th«  Vietnam  Workers  Parly  and  the  Cen- 
tral Commltxee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Sov:*t  Union,  to  tJie  Government  of  the 
De«nooratic  itepubllc  of  Vietnam  and  the 
Cr«.»vernmenL  of  the  Soviet  CrUon. 

The  two  sides  are  cx>nfident  that  tJ^.e  es- 
ittullahment  of  the  Vietnam-Soviet  Join; 
Committee  on  Ecotkwnlc.  Scientific  and  T*ch- 
nologicai  Cooperation  will  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  economic  relations  be- 
tween Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union 

The  Vietnamese  and  Soviet  sides  agreed  V' 
carry  on  stiidles  about  the  building  of  a 
hydroelectric  work  on  the  Da  River,  and  that 
the  Sovlert  serv-lcws  oonrerned  will  continue 
to  send  specialists  to  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  V.etnajn  to  undertaJce  the  wht)le  work 
of  geological  pn-wpectlon  and  technical  stnd- 
Ics  and  to  prepare  other  required  dcH;uments 
Over  ".he  past  years  Uie  two  sides  have  ex- 
changed many  high-level  delegations  and 
held  useful  talks  (in  problems  of  commoTi 
concern  The  two  sides  afBrm  that  such  con- 
tacts and  exchanges  of  views  will  be  In- 
creased in  a  spirit  of  frlend.*lp.  solidarity 
and  mutual  confidence  for  the  benefit  of  the 
two  countries  and  In  the  Interests  of  the 
sorlallst   cause. 

As  a  result  of  the  talks,  the  two  sides  have 
signed  relevant  agreements  TTiese  documents 
are  new  manlfestaflons  of  the  lasting  friend- 
ship ar.d  nil!tf.ant  solidarity  between  the 
Vietnamese  and  the  Soviet  peoples 

Tlie  two  sides  are  highly  satisfied  with  the 
talks,  meetings  and  conversation."!  which 
have  b«en  held,  and  they  note  that  the 
visit  of  the  S<ivlet  party  and  government 
delegation  haa  greatly  contributed  to  con- 
!»oli<tete  further  the  relations  of  fraternal 
friendship,  the  militant  solidarity  and  the 
cloee  cooperation  between  the  Vietnam 
Workers  Party  and  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  between  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Soclall.st  Republics. 

On  behalf  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Presidium  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  and 
tlie  Government  of  tlie  Soviet  Union.  Com- 
rade N  V  PodBT'niyy  has  forwarded  to  the 
leading  comrades  of  the  Vietnam  Workers 
Party  and  the  Oov^mment  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  the  Invitation  for  an 
ottclul  visit  la  Vietnam  [>art7  and  govern- 
ment   delegation   to    the   Soviet    Union. 

Tbe  Vletnaiu'^se  side  has  accepted  this  In- 
vitation wlin  thanks.  The  specific  dale  for 
tbe  visit  will  be  agreed  upon  In  due  course. 
For  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam: 
Le  Duan,  first  secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee ot  the  Vietnam  Workers  Party,  head 
ot   the   delegation   of   the   Vietnam   Workers 
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Party  and  the  Governxneni  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publlca;  N.  V.  Podgornyy  member  i^X  the  i'u- 
UUcai  Bureau  uf  tbe  Central  Committee  of 
the  Coouniinlst  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Prc^deat  of  the  Presidium  of  th^e  USSR  Su- 
preme Soviet,  head  of  the  Soviet  party  and 
government  delegation. 

Hanoi,  October  7.  1871 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  KKMA 

uy  tALno«i*iA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REITlESErrTATrVES 

Thur$dav.  October  14,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
once  I  have  risen  in  Uii£  (li&tmgtuslie<i 
House  to  dif^ctttB  the  ecok>cic&l  probiein.s 
fftctd  by  modem  society.  In  my  mind, 
the  balance  In  nature  should  be  one  of 
our  utmost  concerns.  Recently.  I  came 
across  an  article,  the  first  of  t^o,  by 
Barry  Commoner  In  the  September  25, 
ld71.  iasoe  of  the  New  Yorker.  Mr.  Com- 
moner's imderstandlnt;  of  the  atualior. 
L«*  extremely  deep.  His  ability  to  dlscuir 
the  issues  Jnyofred  simply  and  clearly 
makes  tliis  article  a  "must"  for  anyone 
interested  in  ecology'  Unlike  many  other 
articles  on  this  topic.  Mr.  Commoner 
does  luA  write  for  the  sake  of  rltetoitc, 
but  for  the  sake  of  writing  something 
worth  readingr 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  this  article  to 
my  dlstirwulshed  colleagties.  Be  assnred 
that  I  shall  Inform  tills  House  when  the 
secund  article  appears. 

Tlie  article  foUows: 

Tk«   CixwiHc;   Cncxa — I 
fBy  Barry  Commoner) 

Here,  In  the  earths  thin  skin  of  air,  water, 
and  soli,  and  the  radiant  solar  fire  that 
bathes  It.  several  billion  years  ago  life  ap- 
peared and  was  nourished  As  It  grew,  life 
evolved,  lu  old  forms  iraiislurmlng  the 
earth's  skin,  and  new  ones  adapting  to  these 
changes.  Living  things  multiplied  In  number, 
variety .  and  habitat  uutU  tiiey  formed  a 
global  iietwock.  becoming  deft,  y  enmejihed 
in  Uie  surroiindliiga  they  had  themselves 
created  This  U  the  ecosphere.  the  honi*  life 
iuLS   built   for   itself   on   the  planets  surface. 

The  modern  mind  has  t>ecome  acoustomed 
to  think  of  separate,  singular  eveuUi.  each 
dependent  upon  a  unique,  singular  cause 
But  In  the  ecosphere  every  effect  Is  also  a 
cause:  an  aiilnial's  waste  becomes  food  for 
soil  bacteria,  what  Uie  bacteria  excrete  nour- 
ishes plants,  animals  eat  the  slants.  Such 
cycles  a-e  tvard  to  fit  into  human  eiperleiice 
In  the  age  of  technology,  where  Mii^hlne  A 
always  yield*  Product  B.  ^ud  FrcKluct  B.  once 
used.  Is  cast  away,  tiavlng  no  further  mean- 
ing for  the  machine,  the  product,  or  the  user 

We  have  broken  out  of  the  circle  ui  life, 
converting  Its  endless  cycles  Into  man-made, 
linear  events.  OH  Is  taken  from  the  ground, 
distilled  into  fuel,  burned  In  an  engine,  con- 
verted thereby  Into  noxious  fumes,  which  are 
emitted  into  the  afr  At  the  end  of  the  line  Is 
smo^f.  Other  man-made  break*  In  the  eeo- 
sphere's  cycles  spew  out  sewage.  Xoxtr  chemi- 
cals, bcapa  at  rubbish—  teetlmony  to  our 
power  to  tear  the  eoolo(r!fal  fabric  that  has, 
lor  millions  of  ye^irs  sustained  tiie  planet's 
life.  Sudckealy.  we  have  discovered  what  we 
should  hive  known  kkcg  before;  that  any- 
thing which  falls  to  flt  Into  the  ecosphere  Is 
a  threat  to  Its  fJnely  balanced  cycles 

There  Is  a  kind  of  ambiguity  In  our  rela- 
tion to  the  environment.  Biologically,  human 
beings  participate  In  the  environmental  sys- 


tem as  subsidiary  parte  ot  the  whole  Yet  hu- 
man society  18  deel^ed  to  exploit  tiie  en- 
vironment as  a  whole  to  produce  wealth  Tbe 
paradoxical  role  are  plsy  In  the  natural  en- 
vlronmeiit — at  once  participant  and  •«- 
p loiter —distorts  our  piTceptlon  of  It  Parlir- 
vilarly  serious  Is  the  Illusion  that  we  liave 
"conquered  nature"  and  no  longer  depend 
on  the  natural  environment.  A  good  place 
to  experience  this  illusion  Is  In  a  Jet  airplane. 
Safely  seated  on  a  plastic  cushion,  carried 
lu  a  winged  aluminum  tube,  streaking  miles 
aijove  Uie  earth's  surface,  through  air  nearly 
thin  enough  to  boll  the  blood,  at  a  speed 
that  almost  makes  the  sun  stand  still,  we 
find  It  easy  to  believe  that  we  have  con- 
quered nature  and  have  e-scAped  from  the 
ancient  bondage  to  air.  water,  and  soil. 

But.  like  the  people  it  carries,  the  airplane 
U  a  creature  of  the  earth's  environment  Its 
engines  burn  fuel  and  oxygen  produced  by 
the  earth's  green  plants.  Traced  a  few  steps 
back,  every  part  of  the  craft  Is  equally  de- 
pendent on  the  environment  The  steel  came 
from  smelters  fed  with  coal,  water,  and  oxy- 
gen—all natures  producU.  The  aluminum 
was  refined  from  ore  with  electricity,  again 
produced  by  combustion  of  fuel  and  oxygen 
or  generated  by  faUlng  water.  For  every 
pound  of  plastic  In  tbe  plane's  Interior,  we 
must  reckon  that  some  pounds  of  coal  were 
needed  to  produce  the  power  used  to  manu- 
facture It  For  every  manufactured  part,  gal- 
lone  oX  pure  water  were  used.  Without  the 
earth's  natural  environmental  constituents- 
oxygen  water,  fuel— the  airplane,  like  mai , 
cannot  exist.  The  ecosphere  and  the  mulu- 
tude  of  Uvlng  tiUngs  that  Inhabit  It  sup- 
ports every  human  activity.  It  l.s  essenUal 
to  our  llrelihoods  and  oor  Uves. 

How  the  earth  was  formed  Irooa  the  cloud 
of  cosmic  dust  that  produced  the  solar  sys- 
tem to  not  yet  clear.  But  we  do  know  that 
the  emrth  was  st  first  a  Ufeiess  rocky  mass 
in  an  almoapher*  consisting  largely  of  water 
vapor,  hydrogen  gas.  ammonia,  and  methane. 
These  substances  are  made  up  of  the  same 
four  ctiemical  elements  that  now  dominate 
the  compoaltlon  of  the  earth  s  skin,  hydro- 
gen oxygen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen.  (Water  is 
made  of  two  hydrogen  stcuns  and  one  oxy- 
gen atom;  hydrogen  gas  <.l  two  hydrogen 
atoms,  ammonia  of  or»e  nitrogen  atom  and 
three  hydrogen  atom.s,  n>ethane  of  a  carbon 
atom  and  four  hydrogen  atoms.)  But  on  the 
earth  at  present  these  elemenu  also  occur 
in  molec\ilfkr  oorablnaUons  vaeUy  more  nu- 
merous and  complex  than  the  simple  mole- 
ctiles  tiat  cocnpo^  the  ancient  atmosphere 

The  bsalc  evenu  that,  from  this  begin- 
ning generated  the  present  skin  of  the  earth 
including  iw  living  inhabitants,  are  now  fair- 
ly well  known.  Living  things  are  made  up 
riearlv  exclusively  of  the  .ime  lour  elements 
that  composed  the  earth  s  early  aUnoej^ere 
But  in  living  things  these  elemenU  take  on 
encjrmously  complex  molecular  lorms,  com- 
posing the  cla»  of  t  rganlc  compounds  The 
variety  and  complexity  of  organic  coniix)UJ>ds 
test.i^jenng 

ThUi^.  a  sinple  protein  moiecule.  a  type  of 
sub^ance  characterl.-tlc  of  all  living  Uiiugs. 
consists  o!  an  elaborately  convoluted  net- 
wt-rk  of  tliousands  ot  hydrotjen  atoms,  hun- 
dreds of  carbon  atoms,  and  lesser  numbers 
of  oivgen  and  mtrogen  at.»QS  Thousands  of 
different  kinds  of  protem  molecules,  eacli 
with  a  dJ«.ii>ctlv«  Bt«>mlc  arrangement,  oc- 
cur in  hvlnR  thinga  Sooae  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous variety  t.h*i  is  possible  can  be  gained 
frotn  this  esoteric  but  UlmnliiAtlng  fact  The 
weight  if  the  combination  of  Just  one 
molecule  of  each  of  the  diflereni  kinds  oi 
protem  that  oo^iid  exist.  g:ven  tbe  rules  of 
protein  compoallio:!,  would  be  larger  than 
the  wight  of  the  known  universe.  This 
means  that  the  proteins  that  are  actually 
found  m  living  things  represent  only  a  fan- 
tastically amaU  fraction  of  all  the  possible 
varieties  of  protein  Such  complexity,  variety. 
and  selectivity  are  cftaractertatle  of  all  the 
other  major  ctaases  of  ortranlc  eompounds  In 
living  things:  nnrteic  adds,  carbohydratee, 
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fats,  ▼ttamlna,  and  hormoeies.  Thus,  the  ac- 
tual obemlcal  oompoalUon  of  Uvlng  things 
Is  an  enarnKnisly  narroTv  selecUxin  from  the 
rwQ«e  at  poflWe  ctocmlcal  eompoelticsia. 

What  prooesB  eould  convert  the  few  sim- 
ple molecules  In  the  earth's  early  atmosphere 
into  the  mciiuinentaUy  oomplex  ye*  highly 
selective  assembla^  of  organic  eompowndE 
that  we  now  ftnd  in  Uvlng  thmgs?  Par  a  long 
time,  it  was  believed  that  this  acoompU^i- 
meot — like  the  analogoos  one  of  coDopoelng 
a  novel  out  of  the  letters  of  tbe  alpthabet — 
was  an  ability  tmique  tx>  living  things.  This 
would  mean  that  life.  In  Its  fuU  chemioal 
oonxpetence.  Bomwhow  appeared  In  a  single 
spontaneous  event  on  the  earth,  or  came  to 
the  earth  Ihrcugh  space  from  some  other 
source. 

According  to  this  view,  tbe  orlfrln  of  Uie 
most  have  preceded  tbe  appearance  of  or- 
ganic compoundB  on  the  earth.  We  now  know 
that  the  reverse  Is  true — that  organic  com- 
pounds were  derived  from  the  simple  m- 
gredlents  ot  tha  earth t  early  atm<japhere  by 
non-Uvtng.  geochemical  proceaaes.  and  them- 
selves later  gave  rise  to  life.  The  geochemloal 
origin  of  organic  oompoands  has  been  iml- 
t*ted  in  the  lalaoratory:  a  mixture  of  water. 
nmnrw»r»ia  and  metbaoe  that  Is  exposed  W 
ultravtolel  light,  an  electric  spark,  or  Jual 
heat  produces  detectable  amounts  of  such 
organic  oompound*  as  amino  adds — wliicta, 
linked  together,  become  proteins.  Ultraviolet 
light  was  readily  available  frocn  aolar  radia- 
tion on  the  primitive  earth's  surface.  There 
is  now  good  reason  to  believe  that  under  this 
Uifiu^ce  the  simple  oompounds  of  tha 
eartii's  early  atmosphere  were  gradually  oon- 
verted  Into  a  mixture  of  organic  oompounde 
Thus,  to  uae  an  image  favored  by  the  orlg- 
inator  ot  this  tlieory.  Professor  A.  I.  Opann. 
there  appeared  on  the  earth  a  kind  of  "or- 
ganic KMip." 

It  was  within  this  soup  that  the  first  liv- 
ing things  developed,  two  to  three  bUiion 
years  ago.  How  that  happened  la  a  fasci- 
nating but  poorly  understood  process.  For- 
tunately, we  do  know  enough  about  the  char- 
acteristics of  tlie  first  forms  of  life  to  esta)>- 
llah  their  dependence — and  their  eflecta — 
on  tbe  environment  It  now  seeme  quite  clear 
that  the  first  forms  of  life  were  nourished  by 
the  ancient  earth's  organic  soup.  AU  living 
things  require  organic  substances  as  food, 
which  is  the  source  both  of  the  energy  that 
drives  them  aixi  of  their  own  sntaetacce.  The 
organic  cfimpounds  that  must  have  been 
present  In  the  soup — for  example,  sugars — 
can  readily  yield  energy  snlSclent  to  support 
life,  and.  together  with  other  buUdlng  blocks, 
such  as  amino  acids  and  nucleotides,  they 
can  be  formed  Into  the  huge  and  complex 
molecules  of  life:  carbohydratee.  proteins, 
and  nucleic  acids  Oxygen,  as  such,  was  lack- 
lug  In  the  early  earth's  atmo^xhere.  so  that 
the  first  Uvlng  things  must  have  derived 
energy  from  organic  foods  without  combust- 
ing them  with  oxygen.  This  type  of  metAlx)- 
U.fm-  ferraentation — Is  the  most  primitive 
enerKy-ytddlng  process  In  Uvlng  things. 

All  present  forma  of  Ufe,  Including  those 
which  depend  on  oxyRen.  can  carry  out  ler- 
n>entatloD  on  arRanle  compouiwto  to  some 
defrree.  However,  life  could  not  have  scrrlved 
in  this  form,  for  It  vwmld  have  soon  con- 
sumed the  earth  s  ortfrtnaJ  arftanJc  ^cnxp.  Sur- 
vival became  p»osalhle  hecaufe  of  s  timeJy 
evolutionary  development:  tlie  emergence  of 
pbotosynthetic  organisms  These  iiew  or- 
panlsms— the  first  green  plants — used  sun- 
llghl  to  combine  carb<:'D  dioxide  and  Inor- 
ganic materials  into  fresh  organic  matter 
This  crucial  event  reconverted  the  first  life 
forms'  waste,  carbon  dioxide,  Into  their 
food — organic  compounds  It  closed  the  circle 
and  tr^mEfonned  what  was  a  fstally  linear 
prnces-  Into  a  looped,  self-perpetuating  one 
Since  then,  the  presence  and  expan.slon  of 
life  on  the  earth  has  been  linked  t«  a  vir- 
tually Inexhaustible  source  of  energy — the 
sun. 

This,  In  Its  primitive  form.  Is  tbe  grand 
scheme    that    has   perpetuated    life    on    the 
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earth :  tlie  dependence  of  one  Ufe  process  on 
another;  the  mutual.  Interconnected  devel- 
opment o<  the  earth's  Ufe  system  and  the 
non-Uving  cnaatHuentE  of  the  environment; 

the  repeated  transformation  of  the  materials 
of  life  in  great  cyclea  driven  by  the  energy  of 
the  sun.  This  evoiutlonary  history  can  be 
summarised  in  a  series  of  prc^KJaitions  about 
the  nature  of  life  and  its  relatlor.  tc  tTiC  en- 
vironment; Living  thinga,  as  a  whole, 
emerged  frcm  the  non-living  skin  of  the 
earth. 

Life  is  a  very  powerful  IcaTu  al  chemistry, 
which,  once  on  the  earth,  rapidly  changed  iU 
surface.  Every  Uvlng  thing  is  Intimately  de- 
pendent on  its  |>bysical  and  chemicai  sur- 
roundir^s,  so,  as  live**  chsjiged,  new  iy>tm£ 
oi  Uie,  suited  to  the  new  surraundii:^. 
emerged  Life  begets  life,  so  that  once  new 
farm.5  appeared  in  a  favorable  environment 
they  could  proilleraie  and  spread  until  tiiey 
occupied  every  auitatse  environmental  niciie 
within  physical  reach  Every  living  thing  le 
dependent  oo  many  others,  either  indirectly, 
ti^rough  the  physical  and  chemica;  features 
oi  the  envlroiiineiit,  or  directly,  for  food  cr  » 
sheltering  place. 

Within  every  Uvlng  thing  or\  the  eftn.h— 
Indeed.  WTlhin  each  of  its  uidividuai  cells — 
IS  contained  another  network  laa  complex. 
Oil  lU  09iC  scale,  as  the  environmenta;  sys- 
tem), made  up  of  numerous  Intricate  mole- 
cules, elaborately  Interconnected  by  chemical 
reacUons,  on  which  the  Ufe  properties  of  the 
Whole  organism  depend. 

Unfortunately,  we  In  the  scientific  com- 
munity are  not  weU  prepared  to  deal  with 
interconnections  of  this  kind.  We  have  been 
trained  by  moderu  science  to  think  about 
much  simpler  events — how  one  particle 
bounces  off  another,  or  how  Molecule  A  reacts 
with  Molecule  B  Confronted  by  a  situatioc 
as  complex  as  the  environment  and  Its  vast 
array  of  Uvlng  Inhabitants,  we  are  likely — 
some  more  than  others — to  attempt  tc  re- 
duce it  In  our  minds  to  a  set  of  separate 
simple  evenus.  In  the  hope  that  their  sum 
will  somehow  represent  the  whole.  This  is  an 
Illusory  hope.  For  some  time  now,  biologist* 
have  studied  animals  isolated  in  cages,  and 
biochemists  have  studied  molecules  isolated 
in  test  tubes,  accumulating  the  i-ast,  de- 
taUed  literature  of  modern  blologlca:  science 
Yet  these  separate  data  have  yielded  no  sum 
that  explains  why  the  ali  reeks  and  the  water 
is  foul. 

I  make  this  confessloE  as  a  preliminary  to 
my  0W71  effort ,  In  what  follows,  to  describe 
the  environmental  system  in  a  way  that  may 
help  us  understand  the  present  crisis.  The 
confession  Is  Intended  as  a  reminder  that 
we  have  so  long  neglected  the  task  of  study- 
ing conyjlex  natural  processes,  such  as  those 
In  the  environment,  that  otir  methods  of 
approaching  them  are  stlH  crude  and  uncer- 
tain. Consider  the  numerotis  ways  of  think- 
ing about  the  en-.-lronxnent.  nrst,  there  Is  Its 
spatial  complexity:  How  can  we  encompass 
In  a  unifying  Idea  the  exlsten.cc,  as  a  stable 
continuing  entity,  of  the  richly  populated, 
kaleidoscopic  ambience  of  a  tropical  Jungle 
and  the  seemingly  dead,  unchanging  desert' 
Then  there  la  the  multiplicity  of  living  things 
in  the  environment:  What  common  features 
can  explain  the  environmental  behavior  of 
a  mctise,  a  hawk,  a  trout,  an  earthworm,  an 
ant,  the  bacteria  of  the  human  Intestine, 
and  the  algae  that  color  Lake  Zrle  green' 

Then  there  Is  the  variety  of  biochemical 
processes  that  not  only  are  Internal  to  every 
living  thing  but  also  mediate  its  '.nteractlon* 
with  other  living  things  and  with  the  en- 
vironment. Hqw  can  we  hold  within  a  single 
set  of  ideas  photosynthesis,  the  fermenta- 
tive decay  cf  organic  matter,  oxygen -requir- 
ing combtisUon.  and  the  intricate  chemical 
dependence  cf  one  orgfanlsm  on  anothear  tha: 
lead.-;  to  para.'ritlsin?  Barh  of  these  question." 
represent  Ins  n  !<eparBte  view  of  the  envlron- 
me:it«l  srstem  Is  only  a  narrow  slice  through 
the  complex  whole.  While  each  can  lllumi- 
nat»  some  features  of  the  whole  system,  the 
picture  It  yields  U  neoesaarUy  lalae  to  some 
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degree.  For  In  looking  »t  one  set  of  rela- 
tionships we  Inevitably  Ignore  a  good  deal  of 
the  rest,  yet  In  the  real  world  everytbdng 
•:i  the  environment  Is  connected  to  every- 
ihuig  else. 

One  Interesting  slice  through  the  environ- 
mental network  can  be  taken  by  tracing  the 
movement  of  chemical  elements  that  partici- 
pate lu  It.  There  are  a  hundred-odd  chemi- 
cal elements,  and  every  chemical  compound 
consists  of  molecules  In  which  two  or  more 
elementary  atoms  are  linked  together  80 
nitrogen  gas  (as  In  the  air)  consists  of 
molecules  made  up  of  two  linked  nitrogen 
atoms;  the  molecules  of  oxygen  gas  (also  in 
the  air)  consist  of  two  linked  oxygen  atoms; 
carboR-dloxlde  molecules  consist  of  a  car- 
bon atom  combined  wltht  two  oxygen  atoms; 
sulphur  dioxide  has  an  analogous  composi- 
tion: and  so  on 

A  distinction  is  made  between  two  great 
classes  of  compounds  inorganic  and  organic. 
Organic  compounds  were  first  discovered 
exclusively  In  Juices  of  living  things  (grapes, 
for  example),  as  agaln-st  non-living  parts  of 
the  earth,  such  as  the  air  or  roc-ks  As  the 
chemical  compositions  of  organic  compounds 
were  worked  out.  It  became  apparent  that 
a:;  of  them  contained  carbon  atoms,  linked 
together  In  chains  (straight  or  branched)  or 
In  rings.  Other  atoms  common  In  the  organic 
compounds  found  in  living  things  are  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and.  less  fre- 
quently, phoephorus.  sulphur,  and  certain 
metals.  Carbohydrates,  such  a.s  .su^ar.  starch, 
and  cellulose,  as  well  as  proteliw,  fiita.  nucleic 
acids,  vitamins,  and  hormones  are  all  organic 
compounds.  Common  salt,  nitrates  and 
phosphates  lack  carbon  and  are  classed  as 
Inorganic  compounds  Cartxju  dioxide  Is 
usually  considered  Inorganic,  because  of  Its 
simplicity.  Chemists  have  learned  how  to 
synthesize  organic  compounds,  and  the 
variety  and  complexity  of  man-made  organic 
BUlMtances  are  vast  and  growing 

Among  the  chemical  elements  that  partici- 
pate In  ecological  cycles,  nitrogen  plays  a 
leading  role,  and  Ita  track  through  the  en- 
vironmental network  Is  UUimlnatlng  About 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  earths  nitrogen  Is  In 
the  air.  as  chemically  Inert  nitrogen  gas. 
Of  the  remaining  twenty  per  cent,  a  good  deal 
la  part  of  the  soil's  humua.  a  very  complex 
organic  substance.  Another  significant  frac- 
tion Is  contained  In  living  things— almost 
entirely  as  part  of  organic  compounds  Nitro- 
gen can  enter  the  soil  from  the  air  through 
nitrogen  fixation— a  process  carried  out  by 
various  bacteria  and  algae,  some  of  them 
living  free  In  the  soil  and  others  associated 
with  tiie  roots  of  legumes,  like  clover, 
or  with  the  leaves  of  some  tropical  plants. 

Nitrogen  also  enters  the  soil  from  the 
decay  of  plant  matter  and  of  animal  wastes. 
Much  of  It  eventually  becomes  Incorporated 
Into  humus.  Humus  slowly  releases  nitrogen 
through  the  action  of  soil  micro-organisms 
that  convert  it  Into  nitrate,  a  chemical 
grouping  consisting  of  a  nitrogen  atom  Joined 
to  three  oxygen  atoms.  The  nitrate  Is  then 
taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants  and  Is  made 
into  protein  and  other  vital  parts  of  the 
plants.  In  nature,  the  plants  become  food 
for  animals,  whose  wastes  are  returned  to 
the  soil,  completing  the  cycle  The  planta' 
roots  play  a  crucial  role  in  this  cycle.  They 
extract  nitrate  from  the  soU  water,  using 
oxygen  to  drive  the  combustion  processes 
that  yield  the  needed  energy.  Oxygen  pene- 
trates the  soil  from  the  air.  through  a  net- 
work of  small  air  spaces  created  by  the  spongy 
structure  of  humus.  Thus,  the  soil's  humus 
content  governs  Its  porosity  and  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  rooM  absorb  nitrate  and 
other  nutrients. 

Consider  the  ImpUcaUons  of  two  seU  of 
relationships  that  have  Just  L>een  described, 
one.  the  over-all  movement  of  nitrogen 
atoms  through  the  soil  cycle:  the  other,  the 
Interdependence  of  the  plants'  efHcient 
growth  and  the  atructure  ol  the  soil.  Note 
that  the  two  cycles  are  not  of  the  aaxne  sort. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  describes  the  literal  movement  of  a 
phys.cal  eatlly,  the  nltrogwn  atom;  the  iXher 
Is  more  abstract.  Involving  a  set  of  depen- 
dencies of  one  process  on  another  Tlie  two 
cycles  are  strongly  connected  at  a  single 
point — humus. 

In  one  cycle,  humvu  Is  the  major  store- 
house of  soil  nitrogen  for  plant  growth;  In 
the  other.  It  Is  responsible  for  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  that  enables  the  effi- 
cient use  of  nutrients.  Including  nitrogen 
released  from  the  humus  This  duality  In  the 
role  of  humus  in  the  soil  amplifies  the  effects 
of  change*  In  soil  condition.  Tliat  is.  If  the 
Boll's  humus  content  declines,  the  availabil- 
ity of  nitrate  for  plant  growth  Is  reduced, 
and  since  the  efficiency  of  nitrate  absorp- 
tion by  the  roots  falls  at  the  same  lime,  the 
effect  of  humus  on  plant  growth  Ls  self- 
acceleratliig.  Or.  to  put  It  another  way.  ade- 
quate soil  humus  insures  not  only  a  good 
supply  of  nutrient  nltrogwn  but  also  Its 
thrifty  use  by  the  plant 

Any  en'-lronmental  agent  that,  like  hu- 
mus, links  two  or  more  cycles  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  play  a  powerful  role  In  the  system  as 
a  whole.  Such  a  link  enhances  the  complex- 
ity of  the  system:  the  fineness  of  Its  net- 
work, and  thereby  contributes  to  Its  stabil- 
ity Pot  this  re»s<:in.  when  such  a  link  Is 
weakened  the  ecological  fabric  Is  likely  to 
unravel  To  appreciate  the  crucial  signifi- 
cance of  a  link  such  as  humus,  one  must,  of 
course,  .see  It  In  Its  two  roles  simultaneously. 
Unfortunately,  this  type  of  v.slon  Is  not  fos- 
tered by  the  kind  of  specialization  that  Iso- 
lates biologists  Into  separate  camps:  experts 
either  on  soil  structure  or  on  plant  nutri- 
tion. The  tendency  to  consider  only  one 
thln^  at  a  time  Li  a  chief  reason  we  have 
falle<l  to  understand  the  environment  and 
have  blundered  Into  destroying  It 

The  movement  of  nitrogen  in  aquatic  eco- 
systems 18  also  significant.  Again  the  move- 
ment Is  cyclical  through  a  .sequence  of  steps: 
fish  produce  organic  wastes:  decay  micro- 
organisms working  upon  these  wastes  release 
nitrogen  from  organic  forms  and  combine  It 
with  oxygen  to  form  nitrate:  this  Is  recon- 
verted to  organic  forms  by  algae;  algal  or- 
ganl:;  matter  nourishes  small  aquatic  ani- 
mals; these  are  eaten  by  ti^e  fish.  The  l>al- 
ance  between  the  rate  of  dacay  of  organic 
materials  and  the  rate  of  algal  growth  de- 
termines the  concentration  of  nitrate  in  the 
water  In  nature,  little  nitrate  reaches  the 
water  from  the  soil,  because  of  Its  thrifty 
use  in  the  soil  cycle  As  a  resxilt.  the  nitrate 
content  of  natural  surface  water  Is  very  low 
(on  the  order  of  a  part  per  million)  and  the 
algal  population  Is  correspondingly  low;  the 
water  Is  clear  and — unless  man  Intervenes 
to  upset  the  balance — remains  largely  free 
of  noxlou-s  organic  debris. 

Of  the  three  great  ecological  arenas — 
soil,  water,  and  air— the  air  Is  the  largest, 
the  most  uniform  across  the  globe,  and  the 
one  affected  least  directly  by  biological  ac- 
tion In  nature,  the  composition  of  air  is 
remarkab.y  uniform  nearly  eighty  per  cent 
nitrogen  gas.  about  twenty  per  cent  oxygen 
gas.  with  a  very  low  concentration  of  car- 
bon dioxide  (about  .03  per  cent),  very  much 
lower  concentrations  of  a  few  rare  f;ases.  such 
as  hellurc.  neon,  and  krypton  and  variable 
amounts  of  water  vapor  Like  everything 
else  on  earth,  the  behavior  of  the  sea  of  air 
18  governed  by  cycles,  but  in  general  these 
Involve  physical  phenomena  rather  than 
chemical  or  biological  ones. 

On  a  short  time  scale,  the  air  cycle  Is 
simply  what  we  call  weather.  The  weather 
cycle  Is  crlven  by  the  suns  energy,  which 
bathes  the  earth  Incessantly.  Any  substance 
on  the  earths  surface  that  absorbs  solar 
energy — far  example,  soil — Is  warmed  by  It 
unless  the  energy  causes  a  change  In  the 
state  of  the  substance  Energy  absorbed  by 
Ice.  a  solid.  Instead  of  warming  It  can  con- 
vert It  to  the  liquid  state-^water  Energy 
absorbed  by  water  either  warms  It  or  con- 
verts It  to  the  gaseous  state— water  vapor. 
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If  the  energy-absorbing  material  la  readily 
changed  in  state — for  example,  the  water  in 
the  ocean — a  considerable  part  of  the  solar 
energy  can  t>e  absort)ed  without  raising  the 
temperature  So.  after  a  sunny  day  the  sand 
is  hot  and  the  water  relatively  cool  During 
the  day.  the  air  above  the  hot  sand,  being 
warm  and  light,  rises;  the  cooler  air  over 
the  water  flows  In  to  take  Its  place,  there 
Is  a  cool  on-shore  breeze. 

A  g>><)d  deal  of  the  solar  energy  absorbed 
by  the  oceans,  which  cover  two- thirds  of 
the  earth's  surface.  Is  taken  up  t>y  conver- 
sion of  liquid  water  to  water  vapor — the 
proce.is  of  evaporation  Every  gram  of  water 
vapor  cao-rled  in  the  air  embodies  a  fixed 
amount  of  solar  energy-about  five  hundred 
and  thlrty-slx  calories  per  gram  When  the 
reverse  process — condensation  of  water  vapor 
Into  liquid — occurs,  this  energy  Is  released 
During  hot  sunxmer  days  In  the  Caribbean, 
the  air  Is  filled  with  water  vap<'r  As  the 
water  vapor  rises  from  the  earths  surface. 
It  strikes  the  cold  air  of  the  stratosphere 
and  begins  to  condense,  forming  rain  For 
every  gram  of  water  vapor  that  condenses 
to  rain,  five  hundred  and  thirty-s'.x  calories 
of  energy  are  released  This  heat«  the  air 
causing  It  to  rise:  cool  air  rushes  In  near 
the  surface  to  replace  the  rising  hot  air — 
v/lnds  are  created  This  Is  the  origin  of 
Caribbean  hurricanes. 

For  our  purpose,  the  main  thing  to  keep 
In  mind  about  the  dally  changes  In  the  air 
that  bathes  the  earth  is  that  the  weather 
\s  a  means  of  moving  the  air  ma.ss  that  covers 
a  particular  locale,  such  as  a  c;ty.  and  a 
means  of  washing  airborne  materials,  such 
as  pollutants,  out  of  It  The  weather  keeps  the 
air  clean  Anything  that  becomes  airborne, 
caught  by  the  weather.  Is  eventually  brought 
to  earth,  where  It  enters  the  environmental 
cycles  that  operate  in  the  water  aid  the  soil. 
If  there  Is  little  air  movement,  whatever  Is 
Introduced  Into  the  air  by  locAl  activities — 
for  example,  smog — tends  to  accumulate  In 
the  air  Still-air  condition."!  have  a  way  of 
perpetuating  themselves  When  air  Is  stlU. 
It  tends  to  develop  Into  an  upper  sione  of 
warm  air  and  a  lower  zone  of  cold  air.  This 
reverses  the  usual  slttiatlon.  In  which  the 
lower  layers  of  air  are  warmer  than  the  up- 
per ones,  and  it  l.s  therefore  called  an  Inver- 
sion. Since  cold  air  Is  denser  than  warm  air. 
vertical  circulation  Is  prevented  under  In- 
version conditions 

An  inversion  may  hold  the  air  mass  over  a 
city  In  place  for  some  days  When  that  hap- 
pens, as  It  did  m  New  York  City  in  Novem- 
ber. 1966.  pxjUutants  may  accvimu.ate  to  the 
point  of  emergency  Tliese  weather  changes 
are  chiefly  In  the  lower  reaches  of  -he  atmos- 
phere— the  layer  extending  fortv  or  fifty 
thousand  feet  above  the  earth  s  surface. 
Above  this  layer  Is  the  stratosphere,  where 
there  Is  almost  no  moisture — no  clouds,  no 
rain  or  snow  If  things  that  enter  the  air  are 
light  enough  to  escape  into  the  stratosphere, 
they  may  remain  there  for  a  long  time.  Some 
of  the  radioactive  debris  produced  by  nuclear 
explosions  Is  associated  with  very  light  par- 
ticles, and  they  may  remain  In  the  strato- 
sphere for  months. 

Over  a  long  period  of  time,  changes  In  the 
composition  of  the  air  can  have  strong  ef- 
fects on  the  amount  and  kind  of  solar  radia- 
tion that  reaches  the  earth's  surface  TTiese 
eflfecta  are  brought  about  by  charges  in  the 
amounts  of  airborne  dust  particles,  water 
vapor,  clouds,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ozone. 
Generally,  water  vapor  and  clouds  have  a 
shielding  effect,  solar  radiation  Is  scattered 
by  water  droplets,  and  much  of  It  may  then 
fall  to  reach  the  earth  This  Is  why  cloudy 
conditions  tend  to  reduce  the  earth's  tem- 
perature Carbon  dioxide  has  a  special  effect, 
because  It  Is  transpiu-ent  to  most  of  the 
sun's  radiation  except  that  In  the  Infrared 
region  of  the  spectrum. 

In  this  respect,  carbon  dioxide  Lt  like  glass, 
which  transmiu  vlalble  light  but  reflect*  In- 
frared— the  properties  that  make  glass  so 
useful  In  a  greenhouse  In  the  winter.  'VUlble 
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energy  enters  througb  the  glass,  and  l& 
absorbed  by  the  soQ  In  the  greenhouse  and 
converted  to  heat,  which  Is  reradlated  from 
the  sou  as  infrared  energy  But  when  this 
Infrared  energy  reaches  the  greenhouse  glass. 
It  Is  bounced  t>ack  and  held  within  the  green- 
house as  heat  This  Ls  why  an  otherwise  un- 
beated  greenhouse  Is  so  warm  on  a  sunny 
winter  day.  Like  glass,  the  carbon  dioxide  In 
the  air  that  blankets  the  earth  acts  as  a  giant 
energy  valve.  'Vlslhle  solar  energy  paawe 
thro.igh  It;  reaching  the  earth,  much  of  this 
energy  Is  converted  to  heat,  but  the  resultant 
lofr-Lred  radiation  Is  kept  wtthin  the  earth's 
air  blanket  by  the  heat-roflectlng  property 
of  cartocm  dioxide 

Thus  the  higher  the  carlyjn -dioxide  con- 
centration In  the  air  the  larger  the  proportion 
of  solar  radiation  retained  by  the  earth  as 
heat  In  the  early  period  of  the  earth's  exist- 
ence, the  carbon -dioxide  concentration  was 
high.  and.  accordingly  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  approached  the  tropic^: 
Then,  as  great  masses  of  plants  used  carbon 
dioxide  In  the  fnrmatton  o*  regetatton — 
which  erentuaJly  fossilized  as  coal.  oil.  and 
gas — the  earth  became  c-ooler  Now  that  we 
are  btrmlng  these  fossil  fuels  and  releasing 
their  carbon  dioxide,  the  carbon -tlloxKle  con- 
centration of  the  atmoBphere  Is  rising  and 
may  hare  an  effect  on  the  earth's  tempera- 
ture 

Another  constituent  of  the  air.  osone,  plays 
a  special  role  hi  gorernlng  the  radiation  that 
is  recetred  at  the  earth's  sorfaee  A  cftemlcally 
rencthnp  molemie  composed  of  three  atoms 
of  oiTgeo  Joined  tn  a  triangle,  oeone  Is  a 
in>od  sbsoTt>fr  at  wJtraTlolet  radlatton  It  is 
formed  from  oiygcn,  brrt  since  It  reacts  Tlgor- 
otialy  wtth  strbBtanres  r»^«r  Ibe  earth's  sur- 
face, ft  Is  pri'jent  only  In  the  irpper  reaches 
of  th«  stratosphere  '^¥h«n  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere acquired  Its  oxygen  from  the  pboto- 
syntbetle  acttTlty  of  gree-n  plants,  the  planet 
also  artjiilred  a  hlgh-altttnde  blanket  of 
oz<:'iie  Before  that,  the  earth's  sxirface  bad 
been  bathed  In  Intense  ultraTlclet  radiation; 
Indeed.  tMs  was  the  energy  source  that  con- 
verted the  early  earth's  blanket  of  methane. 
w«ter.  aonnonta.  and  hTttrofPS  gas  into  the 
■cup  of  organic  compounds  In  which  tite  first 
llTlDfr  tlilnfts  ortfrlnated 

However,  oltravlolet  radiation  is  very  dam- 
aging to  tbc  (teUcmte  balance  of  ebemical 
reacUona  In  Ortiic  eella,  aiid  it  Is  Mkeiy  that 
the  first  Mvliiir  tfalnfs  surrlTed  only  by  grxy%- 
ing  In  a  layer  of  watvr  Buffdentlr  thick  to 
protect  thenn  frtan  the  attravtoiet  radiation 
that  reached  tb«  earth's  surface  Hot  nntil 
oxygen  was  formed,  and.  with  It.  the  pro- 
tective layer  of  omiie.  was  tlte  Intensity  of 
ultraviolet  radlatloci  on  the  earth's  surfare 
radtioed  suf&cienUty  to  allow  IfTtn^  things  to 
emerge  from  tbe  water  and  begin  to  Inhabit 
tlM  earth's  snrfaoc  The  eosxtlnned  existence 
of  terrestrial  life  Is  dependent  on  the  layer 
of  oeone  In  tlic  stntoapbere — a  protective 
device  that  is.  ttaeli  a  prodact  ot  Ufa.  A 
reduction  of  the  oaone  In  the  strmtoaphere 
wuald  put  terrestrial  lUe  under  a  serious 
threat  from  solar  nltravlolct  radiation.  This 
threat  has  been  raised  by  the  88T. 

In  brood  out  line,  these  are  the  sort  of 
environmental  cycles  that  govern  the  be- 
havior of  tbe  three  great  global  systems — 
tbe  soil,  the  water,  and  tbe  air.  Within  each 
of  the  systems  are  found  mmny  thousands 
of  diiTcrent  (pcclss  of  Urine  ttilnfs.  Each 
species  Is  suited  to  Its  particular  otvlron- 
mental  nlcke.  and  each,  through  Its  life 
proocflscs.  affects  tJae  physical  and  eliemlcal 
properties  of  Its  inxmedlats  enrlroaaoent. 
indudlnti;  the  life  procesBes  ct  other  Hying 
spcctea.  Tbeae  reiatlcnahlps  are  bewildering 
In  tbelr  variety  and  marveloue  tn  ttaelr  In- 
tricate detail.  An  animal — say.  s  deer — may 
depend  on  plants  for  food;  tbe  plants  depend 
on  tbe  actual  ctf  soU  bacteria  for  their  nutri- 
ents, the  bacteria.  In  turn,  live  on  the  or- 
ganic wastes  dropped  on  the  soil  by  animals: 
at  the  same  time,  tbe  deer  Is  food  for  the 
motuitaln  Lion.  Insects  may  live  on  tbe  juices 
of  plants  or  gather  poUen  from  tlielr  fk>wers 
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other  Insects  may  suck  blood  from  ani- 
mals Bacteria  may  Uve  on  the  Internal  tis- 
sues of  animals  and  plants  Fangl  break 
down  the  tissues  of  dead  plants  and  animals. 
An  this,  many  times  mnlttpWed.  and  orga- 
nized, spectee  by  spectea.  In  trrtrlcate.  precise 
relatlonshtpe,  makes  up  the  vast  network  of 
life  on  the  earth 

The  science  that  studies  these  relation- 
ships and  the  processes  linking  each  living 
thing  to  the  physical  and  chemical  environ- 
ment is  ecology — the  science  of  planetary 
housekeeping  It  Is  a  ytrung  science,  and 
much  of  what  It  IncTndee  has  been  learned 
from  studies  of  only  small  segments  of  the 
network  of  life  on  the  earth  Ecology  has 
not  yet  expllrttly  developed  ci>heslve.  slmpll- 
fytng  generalizations  such  as  are  erempltfled 
by  the  laws  of  physics  Nevertheless,  a  nvrm- 
ber  of  generalizations  are  evident  In  what 
we  .-ilresdy  know  about  the  ecosphere  and 
these  can  be  organized  Into  an  informal  «t 
fif   lawr;   of  ecology 

The  First  Law  of  Ecology:  Everything  Is 
Connected  to  Kverythlng  Else  The  fact  that 
an  ecosystem  consists  of  multiple  Intercon- 
nected parts  that  act  on  one  another  has 
some  stnTrlatng  conseqirenees  Our  ability 
to  picture  the  behavior  of  such  systems  has 
been  helped  considerably  by  the  development . 
even  more  recent  than  ecology,  of  the  sci- 
ence of  cytjemetlcs  We  owe  the  basic  con- 
cept to  the  Inventive  mind  of  the  late  Nor- 
bert  Wiener  *XVbemettcs"  derives  from  the 
Greek  word  for  helmsman;  It  Is  concerned 
with  cycles  of  events  that  steer,  or  govern, 
the  behavior  of  a  system.  The  hehnsman  1b 
part  of  a  system — the  shfp — that  also  In- 
cludes the  compass  and  the  rudder  If  the 
ship  veers  off  vhe  chosen  compass  cotrrse.  the 
change  shows  up  In  the  movement  of  the 
compass  needle 

Observed  and  Interpreted  by  the  hehns- 
man, this  event  determines  a  snbsetpient 
one  the  helmsman  rtrrns  the  rudder,  which 
swings  the  ship  back  onto  Its  original  coimse 
When  this  happens,  the  compass  needle  re- 
ttirns  to  Its  on-course  position,  and  the  cycle 
Is  complete  If  the  helmsman  tarns  tbe  rod- 
der too  far  In  response  to  a  small  deflection 
of  the  Compas.s  nee«Be.  the  excess  swing  of 
the  ship  shows  up  In  the  compass,  signalling 
to  tbe  helmsman  to  correct  his  overreactlon 
by  an  opposite  movement  Thus,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  cyrle  stabilizes  the  course  of  the 
ship. 

In  a  similar  way.  stabilizing  cybernetic  re- 
lations are  built  into  an  ecological  cycle 
Consider,  for  example,  the  fresh-water  eco- 
logical cycle  of  fish,  organic  waste,  bacteria 
of  decaj.  Inorganic  products,  algae,  flsh  Sup- 
pose that,  owing  to  unusually  warm  summer 
weather,  there  Is  a  rapid  growth  of  algae. 
This  depletes  the  supply  of  Inorganic  nu- 
trients, so  that  two  sectors  of  the  cycle — algae 
and  nutrients —  are  out  of  balance,  hut  In 
opposite  directions.  The  operation  of  the 
ecological  cycle,  like  that  of  the  ship,  soon 
brings  the  sltuatlor,  back  Into  balance  T^t 
the  excess  of  algae  Increases  the  case  with 
which  flsh  can  feed  on  them,  and  this  re- 
duces the  algal  population.  Increases  Osh- 
waste  production,  and  eventually  leads  to  an 
Increased  level  of  nutrients  when  the  waste 
decays.  Thus,  the  levels  uf  algae  and  nu- 
trients tend  to  return  to  tbelr  original,  bal- 
anced position. 

In  such  cybernetic  Fsrstems,  the  course  Is 
maintained  not  by  rigid  control  but  flexibly, 
Just  aa  tbe  ship  does  not  move  unwaveringly 
on  Its  path  but  swings  first  to  one  side  of 
the  true  ootn-se  and  then  to  the  other  The 
frequency  of  Its  swings  depyends  on  tbe  rel- 
ative speeds  of  the  various  steps  In  the  cycle. 
such  as  tbe  rate  at  wblch  the  ship  responds 
to  tbe  rudder.  Ecohsglcal  systema  exhibit 
comparable  swings,  although  these  are  often 
otaecnred  by  tbe  effects  of  dally  or  seasonal 
variations  In  weather  and  otber  environ- 
mental agencle&.  Tbe  moax,  famous  exanaples 
of  Bucb  ecological  ooclUations  an  tbe  peri- 
odic fluctuations  In  the  size  of  fur-be&rlng- 
anlmal  populations. 
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Fcr  example,  from  trapping  records  In 
Canada  It  Is  known  that  tbe  populattons  of 
rabbits  and  lyni  tdncrw  ten-year  fluctnatlons. 
When  there  are  Otany  rabMts.  the  lynx  pros- 
per: the  rising  population  of  lynx  ln:reas- 
Ingly  ravages  the  rabtrtt  population,  reducing 
It:  as  the  rabbits  become  scarce,  tbere  Is  In- 
siTfBclenl  food  to  support  tbe  now  numerons 
lynx:  as  the  lynx  begin  to  die  off,  tb*  rabbits 
are  less  fiercriy  bunted  and  Increase  In  xram- 
bers  And  se  on  TTiese  OFcUlatlom  are  toxtHt 
Into  the  operatMKi  of  the  slmpl*  cyeie.  In 
which  tbe  lynx  population  Is  positively  re- 
lated to  the  nomber  of  rabbits  and  tbe  rab- 
bit poptilatlon  is  t>eg»tlTeJy  related  to  the 
niimber  of  lynx 

In  such  an  oscillating  jj-stem  there  Is  al- 
wa>-s  danger  that  an  oscillation  wm  swing 
so  wide  of  the  balance  point  that  the  system 
can  no  longer  compensate  for  It  and  the 
Kv^trm  wli:  collapse  Sxippose  for  exsjnple, 
that  In  one  particular  swing  of  tbe  rsbblt- 
lynx  cycle  the  lynx  manage  to  eat  all  tbe 
rabbits  'or,  for  that  irtatter  ail  bnt  cnei. 
Now  the  rabbit  population  can  no  longer 
reproduce  As  usual,  the  lynx  begin  to  staj-ve 
as  the  rabtiits  are  ccneunjed  bot  this  time 
the  drop  In  the  lynx  population  In  not  tci- 
Icwed  by  an  Increase  tn  rabbits  Tbe  lynx 
then  die  off  The  entire  rabbit -tynx  sysiem 
collapses 

This  1?  similar  to  the  ecological  cdH.ose 
that  secotnpmnles  entrophication  If  the  nn- 
trlert  level  of  lake  water  becomes  so  high 
as  to  stlmnlate  the  rapid  growth  of  algwe. 
the  dense  algal  poptrlatton  cannot  be  long 
rustRlned.  because  of  an  IntrlnsJc  limita- 
tion In  photo-eynthetlc  efficiency.  As  the 
thickness  of  the  algal  layer  in  the  water  In- 
creases, Insufficient  Ugllt  for  photosyTithes*.s 
reaches  the  lower  parts  of  the  algal  layer. 
Thns  any  strong  overfrowth  cf  aigne  y«-y 
quickly  dies  back.  Prteaslng  orgTinlc  debrte. 
The  level  or  orgsmc  matter  may  then  beconae 
so  great  that  Its  decay — which  Is  to  say  its 
crrmbining  with  oryger.  tc  Tarm  nitrate  and 
other  Inorganic  TObrtanct^ — fotaJlr  depletes 
the  oxygen  content  of  the  water  The  bac- 
teria of  decay,  which  need  oxygen  to  siirrtve, 
Then  die  off  The  entire  aqnatlc  cyde 
collapses. 

The  dynamic  behavior  of  a  cybernetic  sys- 
tem— that  la,  the  freqtiency  of  Its  nattrral 
oscillations,  the  speed  with  which  It  responds 
to  externa!  changes,  and  lt«  orer-aT?  rate  cf 
operation — depends  on  the  relative  rates  cf 
Its  constltnent  steps  In  the  ship  rrstem.  the 
compass  needle  swings  In  fractions  oif  s  sec- 
ond; the  helmsman^  reaction  takes  some 
seconds:  the  ship  responds  over  a  period  of 
mtmitee  In  the  aqnatle  ecoeystein  eaeb  bio- 
logical step  also  bas  a  cbarsct eristic  reaction 
time,  whlcb  depends  on  tbe  metabolic  and 
reprodnrtlve  rates  of  the  orgaikisnis  In- 
vclved.  Tbe  tiaoe  to  produce  a  new  genera- 
tion of  fisb  easy  be  socne  montbs;  tor  algae 
It  is  a  matter  of  days;  decay  bacteria  c&n  re- 
produce In  a  few  hours. 

The  metabolic  rates  of  these  org^nifim* — 
that  Is.  the  rates  at  which  they  use  nutrients. 
con.Tume  oxygen,  produce  waste — Is  Inversely 
related  to  their  size  If  we  call  the  metaboHc 
rate  of  a  flsh  one  the  algal  rate  Is  about  a 
hundred  and  the  bacterial  rate  aboot  ten 
thousand  If  tbe  entire  cyclical  systexa  Is  to 
remain  in  baiaoce.  tbe  over-aU  rate  of  turn- 
over must  be  governed  b;  the  slowest  step — 
In  this  case,  the  growth  and  metaboUsno  of 
tbe  fish.  Any  external  occurrence  that  forces 
part  of  the  cycle  to  operate  faster  than  the 
over-all  rate  leads  to  trouble 

For  example,  the  rate  of  waste  production 
by  flsh  determines  tbe  rate  of  bacterial  decay 
and  the  rate  of  oxygen  consnmptlon  In  the 
C'jurse  of  that  decay  In  a  balar»ced  sittiatlon, 
enough  oxygen  Is  prodnced  by  tbe  algae  and 
enters  frmn  tbe  air  to  support  tbe  decay  bac- 
teria. Bnt  snppoae  tbat  tbe  rate  at  wblch 
organle  waste  enters  tbe  cycle  is  tnereased 
artlflctalJT — for  e*aa»pie.  by  the  dumping  of 
sewage  Into  the  water.  Wcrw  tbe  decay  bacteria 
are  supplied  with  orgBXite  waste  at  a  mtich 
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higher  level  than  usual  Because  of  their 
rapid  metabolism,  they  are  able  to  act  quick- 
ly on  the  increased  organic  load. 

As  a  result,  the  rate  of  oxygen  consumption 
by  the  decay  bacteria  can  easily  exceed  the 
rate  of  oxygen  production  by  the  algate  (and 
the  rate  of  the  entry  of  oxygen  from  the  air) . 
so  the  oxygen  level  goes  to  zero  and  the  sys- 
tem collapses  Thus,  the  rates  of  the  sepa- 
rate proceaaee  In  the  cycle  are  In  a  natural 
state  of  balance  that.  Is  maintained  only  as 
long  as  there  Is  no  overwhelming  external 
intrusion  on  the  system.  Such  an  intrusion, 
because  It  Is  not  controlled  by  the  self-gov- 
erning cyclical  relaUons.  Is  a  threat  to  the 
stability   of   the   whole   system. 

Kooeystems  differ  considerably  In  their  rate 
characteristics  and  therefore  vary  a  great  deal 
In  the  speed  with  which  they  react  to 
changed  situations  or  approach  the  point  of 
collapse.  I»or  example,  aquauc  ecosystems 
turn  over  much  faster  than  a  soil  ecoeystem; 
an  acre  of  richly  populated  marine  shoreline 
annually  produces  about  seven  time*  as 
much  organic  material  as  an  acre  of  alfalfa. 
The  slow  turnover  of  the  »oll  cycle  Is  due  to 
the  rather  low  rate  of  one  of  Its  many  steps — 
the  release  of  nutrient  from  the  soil's  or- 
ganic store,  which  Is  very  much  slower  than 
the  oorreapondlng  step  In  the  aquatic  system. 
The  amount  of  stress  an  ecoeystem  can  ab- 
sorb before  It  is  driven  to  collapse  is  also  a 
result  of  Its  various  interconnections  and 
their  relative  speeds  of  response  The  more 
complex  the  ecosystem,  the  more  success- 
fully It  can  resist  a  stress.  For  example.  In  the 
rabbit-lynx  system,  if  the  lynx  had  an  alter- 
native source  of  food  they  might  survive  the 
sudden  depletion  of  rabbits.  In  this  way. 
branching— the  establishing  of  alternative 
pathways — Increases  an  ecosystem's  resist- 
ance to  stress.  Most  ecosystems  are  so  com- 
plex that  the  cycles  are  not  simple  circular 
paths  but  are  crisscrossed  with  branches  to 
form  a  network,  or  a  fabric,  of  Interconnec- 
tions. Like  a  net.  In  which  each  knot  Is  con- 
nected to  others  by  several  strands,  such  a 
fabric  can  resUt  collapse  better  than  a  simple 
circle  of  threads,  which  If  It  Is  cut  anywhere 
breaks  down  as  a  whole.  Environmental  pol- 
lution Is  often  a  sign  that  ecological  Unka 
have  been  cut.  and  that  the  ecoeystem  has 
been  artificially  simplified  and  made  more 
vulnerable  to  stress  and  to  flnal  collapse. 

A  typical  food  chain  begins  with  micro- 
scopic algae:  these  are  eaten  by  smaU  fish, 
which.  In  turn,  are  eaten  by  game  flsh.  which 
are  finally  taken  by  a  bird  of  prey  or  man. 
As  a  result,  there  is  a  kind  of  pyramid  of  con- 
sumption. In  which  the  biggest  animal,  at  the 
top.  Is  sustained  by  a  great  mass  of  smaller 
organisms,  lower  down  One  consequence  of 
this  relationship  U  that  when  any  substance 
that,  unlike  ordinary  body  substances.  Is  not 
metabolized  (for  example,  a  pesticide  or  mer- 
cury) enters  the  food  chain,  it  becomes  In- 
creasingly concentrated  as  It  moves  toward 
the  top  Kor  example,  when  Clear  Lake.  Cal- 
ifornia, was  treated  with  the  persUtent,  non- 
metabolized  insecticide  DDD.  the  water  was 
found  to  contain  from  fifty  to  seventy  parts 
of  the  Insecticide  per  million  In  the  micro- 
scopic algae,  DDD  concentrations  were  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  great.  In 
small  flsh,  the  concentration  was  about  five 
hundred  times  as  great  as  It  was  In  the  water: 
and  in  large  flsh  the  concentration  of  DDD 
was  eighty  thousand  limes  that  of  the  lake 
water. 

All  thU  results  from  the  simple  fact  about 
ecosystems  that  everything  Is  connected  to 
everything  else  The  system  Is  stabilized  by 
Its  dynamic,  self-compensating  properties, 
but  theae  same  properties.  If  they  are  sub- 
jected to  undue  stress,  can  lead  to  a  dramatic 
a:>Uapae  The  complexity  of  the  ec<:>loglcal 
network  and  Its  intrlnstc  rate  of  turnover 
determine  how  great  a  sueas  It  can  endux*. 
and  for  how  lon«.  without  collapeln*.  And 
the  ecological  network  Is  an  amplifier,  so  that 
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a  snuLll  perturbation  In  one  place  may  have 
large,  distant,  long -delayed  effects. 

The  Second  Law  of  Ecology:  Everything 
Must  Oo  Somewhere.  This  la,  of  coune,  alm- 
ply  an  informal  restatement  of  a  basic  law 
of  physics — that  matter  la  Indestructible. 
Applied  to  ecology,  the  law  means  that  In 
nature  -.here  Is  no  such  thing  as  waste  In 
every  natural  system,  what  Is  excreted  by  one 
organism  as  waste  Is  taken  up  by  another 
as  food  Animals  release  carbon  dioxide  as 
a  reaplratory  waste:  this  Is  an  essential  nu- 
trient for  green  plants.  Plants  excrete  oxy- 
gen, which  Is  used  by  animals  Animal  or- 
ganic wastes  nourish  the  bacteria  of  decay. 
The  waste  of  the  bacteria — Inorganic  mate- 
rials such  as  nitrate,  phosphate,  and  carbon 
dioxide— become  algal  nutrients. 

A  p)er»lstenl  effort  to  answer  the  question 
•Where  does  It  go?  "  can  yield  a  surprising 
amount  of  valuable  Information  about  a 
ecosystefn  Consider,  fur  example,  the  fate  of 
a  household  Item  that  ctntalns  mercury— 
a  very  tjxlc  substance,  with  serious  environ- 
mental effects  that  have  only  recently  been 
recognlaed.  A  dry-oell  battery,  containing 
mercury  Is  bought,  used  to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion, and  then  thrown  out  But  where 
does  It  really  go?  First  it  Is  put  In  a  con- 
tainer c.t  rubbish:  this  Is  collected  and  tak- 
en to  an  Incinerator  Here  the  mercury  Is 
heated  and  converted  Into  mercury  vapor, 
which  Ui  emitted  by  the  Incinerator  stack 
Mercury  vapor  Is  carried  by  the  wind,  and 
Is  eventually  brought  to  earth  In  rain  or 
snow  Entering  a  mountain  lake,  let  us  say. 
the  mercury  condenses  and  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom Here  It  la  acted  on  by  bacteria,  which 
converts  it  to  methyl  mercury.  This  Is  solua- 
ble  and  Is  taken  up  by  flsh:  since  It  Is  not 
metabo.lzed,  the  mercury  accumulates  In  the 
organs  and  the  flesh  of  the  flsh  The  flsh  are 
caught  and  eaten  by  men  and  the  mercury 
becomea  deposited  In  their  organs.  This  Is 
an  effective  way  to  trace  out  em  ecological 
path. 

It  Is  also  an  excellent  way  to  counteract 
the  prevalent  notion  that  something  regard- 
ed as  useless  simply  "goes  away"  when  It  l.s 
discarded.  Nothing  "goes  away,"  Instead,  It 
Is  transferred  from  place  to  place,  converted 
from  one  molecular  form  to  another,  acting 
on  the  life  processes  of  any  organism  In 
which,  for  a  time.  It  Is  lodged  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  present  environmental 
crisis  la  that  large  amounts  of  material  have 
been  extracted  from  the  earth,  converted  Into 
new  forms,  and  discharged  Into  the  environ- 
ment without  anyone's  taking  Into  account 
the  fact  that  everything  has  to  go  some- 
where The  results,  too  often.  Is  the  accu- 
mulation of  harmful  amounts  of  materlsJ 
in  places  where.  In  nature,  they  do  not 
belong 

The  Third  Law  of  Ecology  Nature  Knows 
Best  In  my  experience,  this  principle  Is  like- 
ly to  er^ounter  considerable  resistance,  for  it 
appearf  to  contradict  a  strongly  held  Idea 
about  the  unique  competence  of  human  be- 
ings. One  of  the  most  pervasive  features  of 
modern  technology  Is  the  notion  that  It  is 
Intended  to  "Improve  on  nature" — to  provide 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  means  of  com- 
munication and  expression  that  are  BUF>erlor 
to  those  available  to  man  In  nature  Stated 
baldly,  this  third  law  of  ecology  holds  that 
any  major  man-made  change  In  a  natural 
system  Is  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  that 
svstem  This  Is  a  rather  extreme  claim:  nev- 
ertheless. I  believe  that  It  has  a  good  deal  of 
merit.  If  11  U  understood  In  a  properly  de- 
fined context 

Suppose  you  were  to  open  the  back  of  your 
watch,  close  your  eyes,  and  poke  a  pencil 
Into  the  exposed  works.  The  almost  certain 
result  would  be  damage  to  the  watch — al- 
most certain,  but  not  absolutely  so  There  Is 
some  possibility,  however  small,  that  the 
watch  was  out  of  adjustment  and  that  the 
random  thrust  of  the  pencil  would  happen 
to  make  the  precise  change  needed  to  Im- 
prove  .t.   Howeyer.   this  outcome   la  exceed- 
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Ingly  improbable.  TTie  reason  Is  self-evident. 
There  Is  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
what  technologists  now  call  research  and  de- 
velopment (or.  more  familiarly,  r.  and  d.  be- 
hind the  watch.  This  means  that  over  the 
years  niunerous  watchmakers,  each  taught 
by  a  predecessor,  have  tried  ou:  a  huge  va- 
riety of  detailed  arrangement*  of  watch- 
works,  have  discarded  those  XtjiX.  were  not 
compatible  with  the  over-all  operation  of 
the  system,  and  have  retained  the  better 
features 

In  effect,  the  watch  mechanism,  as  It  now 
exlsu,  represents  a  very  restricted  selection 
from  among  an  enormous  variety  of  possible 
arriUigements  of  Its  cx>mponents  Any  ran- 
dom change  made  In  the  watch  la  likely  to 
fall  into  the  very  large  class  of  Inconsistent 
or  harmful  arrangements  that  have  been 
tried  out  In  p>a»t  watchmaking  experience 
and  discarded.  One  might  say.  as  a  luw  of 
watches,  that  "the  watchmaker  knows  best  ' 
There  Is  a  cloee  analogy  In  bjologlcal  sys- 
tems It  Is  f>osslble  to  Induce  random,  In- 
herited changes  In  a  living  thing  by  treating 
It  with  an  agent,  such  as  X-rays,  that  In- 
creaaee  the  frequency  of  mutations.  Oen- 
erally,  exposure  to  X-rays  increases  the  fre- 
quency of  all  the  mutations  that  have  been 
observed  —though  very  Infrequently — In 
nature  and  can  therefore  be  regarded  as  pos- 
sible changes. 

What  Is  significant  for  our  purpose  Is  the 
universal  observation  that  when  mutation 
frequency  is  enhanced  by  X-rays,  or  other 
means,  nearly  all  the  mutations  are  harmful 
to  the  organisms,  and  the  great  majority  are 
so  damaging  as  to  kill  the  organisms  before 
they  are  fully  formed.  In  other  words,  a  liv- 
ing organism  that  Is  forced  to  undergo  a 
random  change  In  Its  organization  Is.  like  a 
watch,  almoet  certain  to  be  damaged  rather 
than  Improved.  And  In  both  cases  the  ex- 
planation Is  the  same — a  gre»»t  deal  of  r. 
and  d 

In  effect,  there  are  several  blJlon  years  of 
r  and  d  behind  every  living  thing  In  that 
time,  a  staggering  number  of  new  Individual 
living  things  have  been  produced,  each  of 
them  affording  an  opportunity  to  try  out  the 
suitability  of  some  random  genetic  change. 
If  the  change  danvages  the  organism,  the  or- 
ganism Is  likely  to  die  before  the  change  can 
be  passed  on  to  future  generations  In  this 
way,  living  things  accumulate  a  complex  or- 
ganization of  ootnpatlble  part*,  and  those 
possible  arrangements  that  are  not  compwit- 
ible  with  the  whole  are  screened  out  in  the 
long  course  of  evolution.  Thus,  the  struc- 
ture of  a  present  living  thing  or  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  current  natural  ecoeystem  is  likely 
to  be  "best."  In  the  sense  that  It  has  been 
so  heavily  screened  for  disadvantageous  com- 
ponents that  any  new  one  Is  likely  to  be 
worse  than  the  present  ones. 

This  principle  Is  particularly  relevant  to 
the  Held  of  organic  chemistry  Urtng  things 
are  composed  of  nxany  thousands  of  different 
organic  compounds,  and  it  ji  sometimes 
Imagined  that  at  least  some  of  these  might 
be  Improved  upon  if  they  were  replaced 
by  man-made  varlanw  of  the  natural 
substance. 

The  third  law  of  ecology  sugjcesU  that  the 
artificial  Introduction  of  an  organic  com- 
pound that  does  not  occur  In  nature  Is  very 
likely  to  be  harmful.  The  varieties  of  chemi- 
cal substances  that  are  actua.ly  found  In 
living  things  are  vastly  more  restricted  than 
the  varieties  that  are  possible  Obviously,  a 
fantastically  large  number  of  protein  types 
are  not  made  by  living  cells,  although  many 
of  those  p<3SBlble  protein  types  were  once 
formed  In  some  particular  living  things, 
found  to  be  harmful,  and  rejected  through 
the  death  of  the  experimental  subject.  Liv- 
ing cells  synthesize  fatty  acids— a  type  of 
organic  molecule  that  contains  carbon  chains 
of  various  lengths — whose  chains  have  even 
numbers  of  carbon  atoms  (two.  four.  six. 
etc  )  but  syntheslae  no  fatty  acids  with  odd 
numbers  of  carbon  atoms  in  their  chains 
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This  suggests  that  the  latter  have  at  some 
point  t>een  tried  out  and  found  wanting. 
Similarly,  organic  compounds  that  contain 
attached  nitrogen  and  oxygen  atoms  are  very 
rare  in  living  things.  ThU  fact  should  warn 
us  that  the  artlflclal  Introduction  of  sub- 
stances of  this  type  could  be  dangerous  And 
that  Ls  Indeed  the  case:  such  substances  are 
usually  toxic  and  frequently  carcinogenic. 
And  I  would  suppose  from  the  fact  that  DDT 
Is  novfchere  found  In  nature  that  somewhere, 
at  some  tune  In  the  past,  some  unfortunate 
cell  synthesized  this  molecule — and  died 

One  of  the  striking  fact*  alwut  the  chemis- 
try of  living  systems  Is  that  for  every  organic 
substance  that  Is  produced  by  a  living  or- 
gantt>m  there  exists  somewhere  In  nature  an 
enzyme  capable  of  breaking  that  substance 
down.  In  nature,  that  Is.  no  organic  sub- 
stance Is  synthesized  unless  there  Is  provision 
for  its  degradation:  recycling  Ifi  enforced. 
When  man  synthesizes  an  organic  substance 
with  a  molecular  structure  that  departs  sig- 
nificantly from  the  types  occurring  In  nature, 
the  probability  Is  that  no  degradatlve  en- 
zyme exists  and  that  the  material  will 
accumulate. 

These  considerations  suggest  that  It  would 
be  prudent  to  regard  every  man-made  organic 
chemical  that  has  a  strong  effect  on  any  one 
organism  as  p)Otentlally  dangerous  to  other 
forms  of  life  In  practice,  this  means  that  all 
man-made  organic  compf>und£  that  are  at  all 
active  biologically  ought  to  be  treated  as  we 
treat  drugs — or,  rather,  as  we  should  treat 
them.  That  Is.  prudently,  cautiously.  Such 
caution  or  prudence  Is.  of  course.  Impossible 
v-her.  billions  of  pounds  of  the  substance  are 
produced  and  broadly  disseminated  Into  the 
ecosystem,  where  It  can  reach  and  affect 
numerous  organisms  not  under  our  observa- 
tion Yet  this  Is  precisely  what  has  been  done 
with  detergents,  pesticides,  and  herbicides 

The  Fourth  Law  of  Ecology:  There  Is  No 
Such  Thing  As  a  Free  Lunch.  In  my  exfjert- 
ence.  this  Idea  hete  proved  so  illuminating 
for  environmental  problems  that  I  am  bor- 
rowing it  from  Its  original  sotirce  economics. 
The  law  derives  from  a  story  that  economists 
like  to  tell  about  an  oil -rich  potentate  w^ho 
decided  that  his  new  wealth  needed  the  guid- 
ance cxf  economic  science  Accordingly,  he 
ordered  his  advisers,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
produce  a  set  of  volumes  containing  all  the 
wisdom  of  economics  When  the  tomes  ar- 
rived, the  potentate  was  Impatient  and  Is- 
sued a  second  order — to  reduce  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  economics  to  a  single  volume.  The 
story  goes  on  In  this  vein  until  the  advisers 
are  required.  If  they  are  to  survive,  to  reduce 
the  totality  of  economic  science  to  a  single 
sentence  TTils  sentence  Is  tlie  "free-lunch" 
law. 

In  ecology,  as  In  economics,  the  law  Is 
Intended  to  warn  us  that  every  gain  is  won 
at  some  cost.  In  a  way,  this  ecological  law 
embodies  the  three  previous  laws.  Because 
the  global  ecoeystem  la  a  connected  whole. 
In  which  nothing  can  be  gained  or  loot,  and 
which  Is  not  subject  to  over-all  Improve- 
ment, anything  extracted  from  It  by  human 
effort  must  be  replaced  The  paj-ment  of  thla 
price  cannot  be  avoided. 

0\ir  experience  with  nuclear  power,  for 
example,  tells  us  that  modern  technology  has 
achieved  a  scale  and  an  Intensity  that  begin 
to  match  those  of  the  global  system  In  which 
we  live.  But  It  also  remlndjs  us  that  we  can- 
not wield  this  power  without  deeply  Intrud- 
ing on  the  delicate  environmental  fabric  that 
supports  us,  and  It  warns  us  that  our  ability 
to  intrude  on  the  environment  far  outstrlpa 
our  knowledge  of  the  conaequenees.  It  telli 
VIS  that  every  environmental  Incursion,  what- 
ever Its  benefits,  has  a  ooet. 

Air  pollution  Is  not  merely  a  nuisance  and 
a  threat  to  health.  It  is  a  reminder  that  our 
most  celebrated  technological  acUeve- 
ments — the  automobile,  the  )et  plane,  the 
power  plant.  Industry  In  general,  and,  In- 
deed, the  modem  city  Iteelf — are.  In  the  en- 
vironment, ooatly  fallurea. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  same  pattern  may  be  found  In  the 
effects  of  our  pollution  of  water,  as  in  the 
eutrophlcatlon  of  Lake  Erie,  where  we  have 
grossly — and,  I  believe,  irreversibly — changed 
a  source  of  great  ecologlcaJ  wealth  And  what 
we  have  done  to  our  air  and  water  we  are 
now  doing  to  our  soil. 

Decatur,  Illinois,  which  provides  a  striking 
case  history  of  soil  (>ollutlon,  is  a  quiet  city 
of  a  hundred  thousand  people,  lying  In  the 
open  farmland  of  HUnols  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  nalles  from  the  nearest  large 
city,  St.  Louis.  There  are  only  a  few  local 
Industries,  none  of  them  very  serious  pol- 
luters. It  might  seem  an  unlikely  place  to 
find  evidence  of  the  environmental  crisis.  Yet 
Decatur  now  confronts  a  pollution  problem 
as  serious  In  its  potential  human  hazards, 
and  as  far-reaching  In  Its  significance  for 
the  United  States  and  the  world,  as  air  pollu- 
tion In  Los  Angeles. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  environmental 
trouble  In  Decatur  untU  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  local  health  department  received 
a  sample  of  water  for  a  routine  test  for 
nitrate  content.  The  department  conducted 
such  tests  chiefly  as  a  service  to  surrounding 
farms.  For  a  number  of  years,  it  had  been 
known  that  shallow  wells  on  farms  in  the 
Midwest  often  contained  nitrate  above  the 
levels  recommended  by  public-health  author- 
ities. Nitrate  itself  apears  to  l>e  relatively 
Innocuous  in  the  human  body. 

However,  It  can  be  converted  to  nitrite  by 
the  action  of  certain  Intestinal  bacteria, 
which  are  often  more  active  In  Infants  than 
in  adults.  And  nitrite,  a  grouping  of  one 
nitrogen  and  two  oxj-gen  atoms,  is  poisonous, 
for  it  combines  with  hemoglobin  In  the 
blood,  converting  It  to  methemoglobln.  and 
so  prevenU  the  transport  of  oxygen  by  the 
blood.  An  Infant  thus  affected  turns  blue 
and  is  In  serious  danger  of  asphyxiation  and 
death. 

The  problem  with  the  wells  was  discovered 
some  years  ago  by  physicians  In  Missouri. 
and  since  then  health  officials  have  been  alert 
to  It.  warning  farmers  to  use  a  new  water 
supply  when  their  wells  exceeded  the  recom- 
mended nitrate  level— forty-five  parts  per 
million.  The  problem  Is  worldwide;  Infant 
methemoglobinemia  from  excessive  nitrate 
has  been  reported  in  France.  Oermany, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Israel.  The  Macon 
County  health  department  found  that  the 
sample  In  question  exceeded  the  recom- 
mended limit  somewhat,  but  this  was  not 
surprising,  since  nitrate-polluted  wells  are 
fairly  common  in  the  area. 

However,  the  citizen  who  had  submitted 
the  sample  then  Informed  the  health  depart- 
ment that  the  sample  came  not  from  a 
farm  well  but  from  the  Decatur  city  water 
supply.  The  city  obtains  its  water  from 
Lake  Decatur,  an  impoundment  of  the  Sanga- 
mon River,  and  tests  quickly  showed  that 
both  the  lake  water  and  the  river  water  had 
a  nitrate  level  at  about  tbe  recommended 
limit.  ThU  was  in  the  spring.  By  summer, 
the  level  had  declined  considerably,  but  It 
rose  again  In  the  winter,  so  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  months  It  had  again  reached 
a  potentially  dangerous  nitrate  level  Since 
then,  the  cycle  has  been  repeated,  and  the 
city  faces  a  serious,  and  as  yet  unaolved, 
public-health  problem. 

I  learned  all  this  from  Leo  Mlchl,  the 
Public  Health  Admlnlatrator  of  Macon 
County,  in  Decatur,  wtio  called  me  In  St. 
Louis,  where  I  was  teaching  a  course  at 
Waahington  University  on  environmental 
problem*,  among  them  the  general  behavior 
of  nitrogen  In  the  ecoephere.  The  Decatur 
situation  was  dlscuaaed  In  class,  and  since 
students  these  days  are  actively  concerned 
with  the  relevance  of  science  to  public  af- 
fairs, it  was  perhaps  not  gurprlalng  that  one 
student,  who  happened  to  live  in  Illinois, 
telephoned  the  Decatur  newspaper  to  re- 
port the  water  sltuaUoo  After  the  facU  were 
oonflrmed    by    the    health    department,    the 
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paper  published  the  news  that  In  recent 
months  the  city's  water  supply  had  been 
polluted  with  excessive  nitrate,  and  that  fer- 
tilizer used  on  the  surrounding  farmlands 
was  a  possible  source  of  the  pollution. 

The  newsjMiper  account  agitated  a  num- 
ber of  p>eople  Intensive  use  of  inorganic 
nitrogen  fertilizer  has  become  the  mainstay 
of  farms  in  the  Decatur  area,  as  it  has  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Since  1945, 
the  costs  to  the  American  farmer  of  moet  of 
his  needed  resources — land,  labor,  ma- 
chinery, and  fxiel — have  increased  consider- 
ably in  relation  to  the  cash  value  of  his 
crops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relative  cost 
of  fertilizer  has  declined  significantly 

As  a  result,  the  fanner  receives  his  great- 
est economic  return,  per  dollar  Invested, 
from  the  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  If  public- 
health  considerations  should  force  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  use  of  this  t3rpe  of  fertilizer, 
fanners  might  face  economic  ruin  To  ap- 
preciate how  acutely  this  conflict  affects  the 
farmers  of  Illinois,  it  Is  necessary  to  under- 
stand agricultural  conditions  m  that  area 
nilnols  Is  in  the  great  com  belt  of  the  United 
States,  and  corn  Is  an  avid  consumer  of  soil 
nitrogen  The  nitrogen  available  from  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil  has  declined  since 
farming  began  in  the  area  Under  nattiral 
conditions,  a  rattier  large  store  of  humus 
nitrogen  is  maintained  in  the  soil  by  the 
addition  of  the  organic  remains  of  plants 
and  the  bodily  wastes  of  animals 

Organic  nitrogen  is  also  formed  there  by 
the  fixation  of  nitrogen  taken  from  the  air 
and  acted  upon  by  certain  soil  bacteria  When 
the  soil  Is  heavily  cropped  and  the  crop  Is  re- 
moved from  the  land  and  sold,  rather  than 
fed  to  animals,  the  supply  of  humus  nitro- 
gen necessarily  declines. 

However,  crop  yields  can  be  increased  con- 
siderably by  the" artificial  addition  of  inor- 
ganic nitrogen  to  the  soil  In  Tilinols.  the 
total  annual  use  of  Inorganic  nitrogen  as 
fertilizer  increased  from  lees  than  ten 
thousand  tons  in  1945  to  about  six  hundred 
thousand  tons  In  1967,  and  the  Increasing 
use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  yield  of  com  per  acre  Between 
1945  and  1948,  when  very  little  fertilizer  was 
used,  the  average  annual  com  yield  was  about 
fifty  bushels  per  acre:  m  1968,  when  about  a 
hundred  thousands  tons  of  fertilizer  was 
used,  the  average  corn  yield  was  about  seven- 
ty bushels  per  acre — an  Increment  of  twenty 
bushels  per  acre  In  yield  In  response  to  a 
fertilizer  increment  of  about  a  hundred 
thousand  tons  per  year. 

In  1968,  four  hundred  thousands  tons  of 
nitrogen  was  used  to  obtain  an  average 
yield  of  about  ninety-five  bushels  per  acre — 
a  fertilizer  Increment  of  three  hundred 
thousand  tons  to  obtain  an  additional  twen- 
ty-five bushels  per  acre.  Obviously,  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns  Is  at  work  here;  as 
cultivation  becomes  increasingly  Intensive. 
Increasing  amounts  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
mtist  be  used  to  obtain  the  same  increment 
m  yield.  In  these  figures  lies  the  crux  of  the 
Issue  that  confronts  Deoatvir  Local  farm- 
ers often  find  that  If  they  receive  a  return 
of  only  about  eighty  bushels  per  acre  from 
their  com  crop,  they  Just  about  meet  ex- 
penses. If  they  are  to  operate  at  a  fu-ofit. 
the  yield  per  acre  must  be  raised  above  that 
point,  and  under  present  conditions  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  use  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  at  levels  that  are  utilized  very  in- 
efflclently  by  the  wop. 

The  farmers  are  not  troubled  by  this  In- 
efficiency in  Itself,  because  the  cost  of  fer- 
tilizer U  very  low.  Of  course,  the  InefBclent 
uptake  of  the  last  few  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  means  that  a  good  deal  of  the  nitrogen 
must  go  somewhere  else.  The  fate  of  this 
"lost"  nitrogen  Is  suggested  by  data  from  the 
Illinois  State  Water  Surrey,  which  shows 
that  between  1968  and  lOOfi.  when  nitrogen- 
fertilizer  use  Increased  fourfold,  the  nitrate 
levels  of  a  number  of  the  rivers  that  drain 
Illinois  farmlands  Increased  significantly. 
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Tliere  was  good  reason  to  believe  thul  the 
Intensive  use  ot  iiUrogen  fertllliser  was  the 
basic  cauae  ot  the  dangerously  high  levels  of 
hltraie  la  the  Decatur  water  supply.  This 
possibility  put  the  citizens  of  Decatur  In  a 
very  cUfllcult  po&ltlon.  Clearly,  there  waa  a 
huzard  to  their  water  supply  that  needed  to 
be  oorrected,  but  If  It  were  to  be  corrected 
by  a  reduction  In  the  use  of  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizer on  the  surrounding  tanna.  not  only 
the  farmers  but  Deoatur  luiel/  would  suffer 
eoonomioally.  sliice  the  economy  of  the  city 
waa    largely    dependent   on   the    faxms. 

Further  controversy  on  this  general  sub- 
ject broke  out  following  my  presentation 
of  a  paper  on  the  relation  between  fertilizer 
and  nitrate  levels  In  Midwestern  rivers  at 
th«  annual  meeting  of  Uie  American  Associa- 
tion for  tlie  Advancemeni  of  Science  In 
December,  1968.  Within  two  weeks,  an  ofBclal 
of  the  National  Plant  Pood  Institute,  the 
Amerloan  ferUlizer  trade  association,  had 
sent  out  letter*  to  soil  expert*  at  a  number 
of  major  universities  warning  them  about 
my  paper.  Thla  attitude  Is  understandable, 
given  the  Institute's  vested  Interest  In  In- 
creasing the  sale  of  fertilizer — a  two-bllUon- 
doiiar  Industry  in  the  United  States 

Even  within  the  scientific  community  It- 
aeU.  "objeotivlty"  U  a  difficult  -p«rhap«  an 
Illusory — goal.  After  all,  we  In  the  scientific 
community  are  all  human  beings  as  well  as 
scientists.  LUte  everyone  else,  we  develop  a 
set  of  personal  values  that  reflect,  amon^ 
other  things,  our  relations  to  major  seg- 
ments of  society  and  our  vested  Interest  In 
the  significance  and  validity  of  our  own 
work.  The  way  sdeuUsta  g«t  at  Uie  truth 
Is  not  so  much  by  avoiding  mistakes  or 
personal  bias  as  by  displaying  them  In 
public,  where  they  can  be  oorrected. 

In  any  event,  It  Is  not  surprising  that,  in 
addition  to  the  officers  of  the  fertilizer  trade 
association,  some  Individual  university 
8(;lentl8t8  ahouid  have  been  Irritated  by  ob- 
servations regarding  the  hazards  of  fertilizers 
to  water  quality,  for  Uie  farmers  who  now 
use  great  amounts  of  nitrogen  ferllllaer  do 
so  ou  the  advice  of  agricultural  scientists — 
men  who  have  devoted  their  Uvea  to  Im- 
proving the  fanners'  crop  yield  and  their 
economic  weU-belng  Indeed,  the  enormous 
eoonomao  value  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  Stutes  Is  a  tribute 
to  the  personal  devotion  and  competence 
of  agricultural  scientists. 

What  ks  at  fault  in  this  situation  Is  not 
the  agricultural  consequences  of  Intensive 
nitrogen  fertilization  for  farm  yields  but  Its 
ecological  oonaequencea  for  water  supplies, 
and  until  very  recently — when  the  con- 
troversy over  pesticides,  fertilizers,  and  other 
agricultural  ohemicals  led  to  a  change  In 
outlook — this  broader  context  was  con- 
sidered to  lie  outside  the  scope  of  agricul- 
tural   science. 

Aside  from  open  discussion,  the  scientific 
community  hM  another  procedure  for  get- 
ting at  the  truth — the  accumulation  of  more 
data.  Accordingly,  some  of  us  at  the  Wash- 
ington University  Center  for  the  Biology  of 
Natural  Systems  decided  to  study  the  De- 
catxir  situation  In  detail.  Excellent  Informa- 
tion about  the  nitrate  levels  of  the  Sanga- 
mon River  was  already  available  from  the 
Illinois  State  Water  Survey,  and  data  regard- 
ing fertilizer  use  were  also  at  hand.  Though 
the  parallel  between  the  two  seta  of  data 
waa  evident,  such  results  would  continue  to 
iM  open  to  criticism  as  long  as  there  was  no 
lnfofmA>tlon  that  literally  traced  the  move- 
ment of  fertilizer  nitrogen  from  the  point 
of  application  In  the  soil   to  the  river  itself. 

What  was  needed  was  some  way  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  nitrate  in  the  river 
which  originated  In  artificial  fertilizer  and 
the  nitrate  which  originated  from  the  break- 
down of  humus  o«r  other  organic  materials 
At  this  point.  I  recalled  an  observation  made 
In  my  laboratory  some  twenty  years  earlier, 
when   we   were    using   a  heavy    (nonradloac- 
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tlvei  isotope  of  lUtrogen  to  trace  the  syn- 
thesis of  viruses  In  plants.  lu  nature,  the 
nitrogen  h.tom  exists  in  two  fodms,  which  are 
chemically  identical  and  differ  only  in  their 
atomic  weight.s. 

One  of  them.  Nitrogen  14  (that  Is,  nitrogen 
With  a  weight  of  fourteen  atomic  units), 
makes  up  alxjut  99  6  per  cent  of  all  natural 
nitrogen,  the  other  form.  Nitrogen  16  (that 
La.  nitrogen  with  a  weight  of  flfteen  atomic 
luUts) .  makes  up  the  renLalnder.  The  ratio 
between  the  prevalence  of  the  two  forms  of 
nitrogen  uui  be  determined  with  remarkable 
precision  by  an  electronic  instrument,  the 
mail*  spectrometer.  Prom  mass-spectrometer 
nieitsuren:entB.  we  now  soon  learned  that 
whereas  the  artificial  fertilizers  used  In 
Illinois  aU  had  nitrogen-Isotope  ratios  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  that  found  in  the 
air  I  a  natural  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  miade,  chemically,  from  air  nitro- 
gen), natural  nitrogen  in  soil,  manure,  and 
sewage  was  considerably  enriched  in  Nitro- 
gen 15.  This  meant  that  measurements  of 
the  isotope  ratio  in  nitrate  taken  from  the 
Sangamoc  River  or  from  soil-drainage  water 
might  shew  whether  the  nitrate  was  derived 
from  artif.dal  fertilizer  or  from  organic  mat- 
ter In  soil,  manure,  or  sewa^ 

We  deeded  to  make  such  measurements. 
Fortunately,  a  Center  associate.  Dr.  John  W. 
Ooers.  had  been  brought  up  In  Illinois  and 
knew  the  Decatur  area  and  some  of  Its  peo- 
ple well.  He  obtained  the  cooperation  of  a 
group  of  farmers  whose  land  lay  In  the  San- 
gamon River  watershed  near  the  town  of 
Cerro  Gordo.  All  the  land  in  the  area  is  arti- 
ficially drained  by  a  system  of  tile  pipes  that 
lie  three  or  four  feet  beneath  the  surface. 
Tramping  about  the  fields  with  his  fBirmer 
friends.  Dr.  Ooers  located  the  outlet  points 
of  varloiu  drainage  tiles  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  collect  samples  of  the  water  that 
flowed  frocn  them. 

These  samples  were  brought  back  to  the 
laboratory  and  measured  for  nitrate  content, 
and  the  nitrogen  was  analyaed  with  respect 
to  the  ratio  between  Nitrogen  15  and  Nitro- 
gen 14.  It  was  found  that  those  drains  yield- 
ing high  nitrate  levels  were  low  In  Nitrogen 
15  content,  and  thoee  yielding  low  levels 
were  high  in  it.  This  meant  that  whatever 
source  was  responsible  for  high  nitrate  levels 
In  soll-dralnage  water  must  have  Itself  been 
relatively   low  in   Nitrogen    15  content. 

The  only  possible  nitrogen  source  with 
that  characteristic  was  artificial  nitrogen 
fertilizer.  More  detailed  studies  confirmed 
this  conclusion,  and  showed  as  well  that  a 
nnlnlmum  of  sixty  per  cent  of  the  nitrate  In 
lAke  Decatur  is  derived  from  fertllljier  used 
on  the  adjacent  farms.  There  is  now  little 
doubt  thst  the  nitrate  problem  In  Lake  De- 
catur arises  from  the  Intensive  use  of  arti- 
ficial nitrogen  fertilizer  on  the  nelghl)or1ng 
farms. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  university  Is 
not  an  agricultural  Institution — that,  indeed, 
like  most  of  the  natlon'.s  independent  uni- 
versities. It  has  long  been  (gilded  by  the  pre- 
cept that  its  mission  la  the  propagation  of 
"pure"  knowIe<lge  This  has  been  particu- 
larly true  In  the  science  departinents.  where 
the  goal  J  the  pursuit  rrf  "bftslc"  science — 
the  fundamental  properties  of  nature  In 
practice,  especially  In  biology,  this  has  meant 
in  recent  yt-ars  that  re««ercli  ha,s  been  con- 
cerned largely  with  the  finer  details  of  chem- 
ical and  physical  processes  in  living  things. 
Usually,  such  events  cannot  be  studied  In 
whole  living  systems,  where  they  are  so  nu- 
merous and  so  elaborately  interconnected 
that  the  nature  of  any  single  process  is  ob- 
scured by  the  effects  of  others  Instead,  re- 
search tends  to  be  concentrated  on  test-tube 
systems  of  reactive  molecules  Isolated  from 
living  things.  This  kind  of  research,  "molecu- 
lar biology."  has  become  almost  synonymous 
with  "pure"  biolog:y. 

Some  of  us  have  been  concerned  because 
such  an  approach  Is  inapplicable  to  the  ac- 
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tual  biological  processes  that  occur  In  na- 
ture—for example.  In  Illinois  soil  -where  the 
system's  intrinsic  complexity  must  be  un- 
derstood rather  than  avoided  by  artificial 
Isolation  of  its  parts  in  the  laboratory.  In- 
deed, a  general  controversy  has  now  arisen 
In  the  United  States  scientific  community — 
a  controversy  refiectlng  to  some  degree  the 
demand  by  many  of  our  students  for  studies 
that  are  relevant  to  the  real  problems  of  the 
world.  The  controversy  centers  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  "basic"  science  ought  to  be 
pursued  for  Its  own  sake  or  whether  equally 
basic  research  can  be  done  in  the  complex 
arena  of  nature  as  It  exists  outside  the  latbo- 
ratory. 

One  of  my  university  colleagues.  Dr  Daniel 
H  Kohl,  Is  an  expert  and  gifted  researcher 
Into  the  electronic  processes  that  couple  the 
driving  force  of  solar  energy  to  the  chemical 
changes  tliat  are  the  ultimate  oonaequencea 
of  photosynthesis  In  plants.  Dr.  Kohl  Is  con- 
cerned with  more  than  electrons,  however, 
and  has  an  equally  strong  Interest  In  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  and  Its  consequences  for 
human  welfare  He  therefore  expressed  an 
lutereat  In  taking  part  In  our  study  of  the 
Isotope  analysis  of  the  fate  of  fertilizer  ni- 
trogen In  Illinois. 

Indeed,  be  la  res|>onalble  for  much  of  the 
recent  success  of  the  study,  not  only  in  the 
laboratory  but  In  the  equally  Important 
arena  of  ordinary  human  relations  with 
lUiuols  farmers.  It  Is  disturbing  but  Illumi- 
nating to  record  that  Dr.  Kohl's  decision  to 
undertake  this  work  was  made  over  the 
strong  objection  of  most  of  his  departmental 
colleagues,  who  were  convinced  that  such 
work  was  an  unacceptable  diversion  from 
the  department's  devotion  to  '  pure"  re- 
search. 

Since  then,  much  of  the  controversy  has 
faded  away,  for  It  has  become  Increasingly 
evident — not  only  to  the  Decatur  health 
officials  but  also  to  farmers,  agronomists, 
and  ■  pure  '  biologists — that  the  fertilizer 
problem  is  serious  and  Is  of  far-raixglng 
scientific  and  social  algnlfloance.  This  was 
apparent  when  we  reported  the  results  of 
our  Isotope  studies  at  an  unusual  kind  of 
scientific  seminar,  held  one  even.ng  in  the 
fall  of  1970  In  the  Cerro  Oordo  Wgh  school 
with  local  farmers,  local  health-department 
(ifflclals.  and  agronomists  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  niluols. 

We  presented  our  results,  explained  our 
Interpretation  of  them,  and  reported  our 
conclusion  that  the  high  nitrate  levels  in 
the  Decatur  water  supply  were  due  largely 
to  the  Intensive  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  by 
the  surrounding  farms.  The  discussion  went 
(■n  for  hours. 

Following  a  lively  interchange  with  the 
agronomists,  there  was  general  agreement 
that  the  data  were  mcaulngful  0;ie  agrono- 
mist reported  that  agricultural  agents  were 
already  advising  local  farmers  to  start  think- 
ing about  the  possibility  of  using  less  nitro- 
^e\\  fertilizer,  (Some  months  later,  that 
sjiine  man,  Samuel  R,  Aldrlch.  who  Is  one  of 
the  nation's  leading  agricultural  eil>erts,  was 
appointed  to  the  lUlnots  Pollution  Control 
Board,  where  he  proposed  a  measure  un- 
precedented In  United  States  agriculture, 
state  regulations  to  govern  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer,) The  response  of  the  farmers  that 
evening  was  especially  rewarding  ?Yom  their 
own  scientific  Insights,  they  advai.crd  useful 
suggestions  for  the  further  development  of 
our  research. 

Indeed,  several  farmers  have  since  offered 
the  u.'ie  of  their  land  for  experimental  studies 
to  determine  the  effects  of  reduced  fertilizer 
levels  on  the  nitrogen  output  of  drainage 
tiles.  From  that  dlsctisslon  in  the  high  school 
at  Cerro  Oordo,  it  was  evident  that  the  farm- 
ers, who  had  the  mo.<f  to  lose  frcm  any  re- 
duction of  nitrogen  use  were  as  deeply  con-^ 
cemed  as  the  health  officials  about  the  haz- 
ard to  the  Decatur  water  supply  They  made 
It  clear  that  they  were  prepared  to  consider 
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any  suggestions  that  might  resolve  the  con- 
flict between  Decatur's  need  for  healthful 
water  and  their  own  need  to  make  a  living. 

Since  then,  our  work  has  continued  at  a 
much  more  rapid  pace  We  have  assembled  a 
team  of  biologists.  chemlsU.  geologists,  soil 
scientists,  biochemists,  anthropologists,  and 
economists  to  work  out  the  broad  range  of 
problems  that  must  be  considered  On  the 
one  hand,  we  are  studying  the  incidence  of 
methemogioblnem^la  in  the  area,  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  potential  cost,  lu  health,  of  ele- 
vated nitrate  levels.  At  the  same  time,  de- 
tailed studies  have  been  started  to  work  out 
the  consequences  for  the  farmer  of  any  pro- 
posed reduction  In   nitrogen-fertilizer  vise 

Aside  from  our  own  group,  other  research- 
ers have  been  working  In  the  area,  and  one 
of  these  men,  Dr  Abraham  Oelperin.  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  recently  reported  the 
results  of  a  t^-n-year  study  of  infant  death 
rates  In  various  nilnois  counties.  He  reported 
that  in  five  counties  the  death  rat*  from  as- 
phyxiation for  all  babies  born  during  th* 
months  when  nitrate  levels  were  high  (April. 
May.  and  June)  was  4  8  per  thousand.  For 
the  months  when  nitrate  levels  were  low 
(August,  September,  and  October),  the  rate 
for  boy  babies  was  4  6  per  thousand,  while 
the  rate  for  girls  was  only  2,9  per  thousand. 
Dr  Oelperin  concluded.  "The  evidence  Indi- 
cated that  high  levels  of  nitrate  In  the  water, 
as  found  In  these  counties,  may  Increase 
the  infant  mortality  rate  among  female 
babies"  This  may  be  the  first  evidence  of 
the  cost  in  human  health  of  the  Intensive 
use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

What  we  learn  In  the  cornfields  around 
Decatur  wUl  be  applicable  elsewhere  In  cen- 
tral California.  Intensive  use  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  Is  suspected  of  causing  sharp  in- 
creases In  nitrate  levels  In  wells  that  yield 
the  water  supply  for  many  towns,  A  similar 
problem  has  appeared  In  Israel  and  In  Ger- 
many, All  this  reflects  Die  unexpected  re- 
sult of  an  Important  technological  advance 
that  was  permitted  to  Intrude  significantly 
on  the  environment  before  we  were  aware 
that  in  improving  agriculture  It  would  harm 
human  health. 

Environmental  deterioration  is  caused  by 
human  action  and  has  painful  effects  on  the 
human  condition.  The  environmental  crisis 
Is  therefore  not  only  an  ecological  problem 
but  also  a  social  one.  To  the  Intrinsic  com- 
plexity of  the  ecosphere  this  circumstance 
adds  the  further  complications  of  human 
activities.  The  number  of  people  supported 
by  the  earth's  natural  system;  the  sciences 
that  tell  ua  what  we  know  abovit  nature:  the 
technology  that  converts  this  knowledge  into 
practical  action;  the  resultant  Industrial  and 
agricultural  production  „hat  extracts  new 
wealth  from  the  earth's  skin;  the  economic 
systems  that  govern  the  distribution  and 
u.ses  of  wealth;  the  social,  cultural,  and  pK)- 
lltlcai  processes  that  shape  all  the  rest — 
where  in  this  welter  of  clrrumiitancea  can 
we  find  the  human  activities  that  have  been 
most  signlficaul  in  causing  the  environ- 
mental crisis? 

Those  who  are  concerned  with  "over-popu- 
lation' often  confront  us  with  figures  on 
the  galloping  progression  of  the  number  of 
human  beings  who  inhabit  the  earth:  five 
million  in  prehistoric  times,  two  hunderd 
and  fifty  million  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  five 
hundred  million  In  1650.  one  billion  In  1860. 
three  and  a  half  billion  at  present,  and  some 
six  billion  projected  for  2000,  It  must  also 
be  taken  Into  account  that  there  has  been 
a  similarly  rapid  growth  in  the  nimober,  vari- 
ety, and  usefulness  of  machines,  buildings, 
conveyances,  and  cooking  utensils;  In  the 
numljer.  variety,  and  Intellectual  richness  of 
literary  works,  paintings,  musical  composi- 
tions and  scientific  articles.  The  earth  has 
experienced  not  only  a  "population  explo- 
sion" but  also  a  "civilization  explosion" — 
the  new  knowledge  of  nature  generated  by 
kcience,   the   power   of   technology   to   guide 
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natural  forces,  the  huge  increase  In  material 
wealth,  the  rich  elabomtlon  of  economic, 
cultural,   social,  and  political   processes. 

In  arbitrarily  singling  out  from  among  all 
the«e  human  activities  only  one — science — 
my  int^ention  Is  not  to  slight  such  other  im- 
portant inflxiences  on  man's  attitude  toward 
the  world  in  which  he  lives  as  painting,  mu- 
sic, and  poetry,  or  to  deny  their  power,  but 
only  to  provide  a  sharper  focus  on  the  mate- 
rial base  of  human  life  on  earth  Science  is. 
after  all.  the  means  by  which  human  beings 
learn  the  nature  of  the  world  In  which  they 
live  Particularly  in  relation  to  the  ecosphere. 
much  of  what  we  do  is  now  guided,  con- 
sciously, by  what  science  tells  us  (or  what  we 
think  It  tells  us  i  about  nature. 

Immediately  def)endent  on  science— the 
accumulated  knowledge  of  how  nature  oper- 
ates— Is  technology,  which  generates  practi- 
cal means  of  using  sclenctlfic  knowledge  for 
useful  ends  In  the  past,  technology  was  of- 
ten developed  by  trial  and  error,  rather  than 
directly  from  organized  scientific  knowledge 
but  in  modern  times  nearly  all  technological 
advances  have  been  consciously  guided  by 
science. 

In  turn — and,  again,  especially  In  modem 
times — industrial  and  agricultural  produc- 
tion are  dependent  on  technology.  And  in  all 
modern  societies  production  Is  closely  linked 
to  the  operation  of  the  economic  systems  that 
govern  the  distribution  and  exchange  of  the 
forms  of  wealth  people  require  (To  be  sure, 
the  connection  between  sclenc*  and  technol- 
ogy, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  economic  s>-s- 
tem,  on  the  other.  Is  a  two-way  affair  While 
economic  activity  dei>end8  on  productive 
processes  generated  by  science  and  technol- 
ogy, the  reverse  is  also  true.  The  economic 
system — and  the  political  ideolog^y  it  ex- 
preaeee — Imposes  imjjortant  constraints  on 
the  development  of  science  and  technology. 

One  of  these  is  simply  money,  which  is 
provided  by  government  agencies,  private 
foundations,  or  business  enterprises  to  sup- 
port research  and  development.  Those  who 
provide  this  support  can,  and  do.  Influence 
the  course  of  science  and  technology  simply 
by  choosing  the  areas  they  favor,  (Science 
and  technology  are  thus  subject  to  consid- 
erable social  direction  1 

Let  us  consider  the  effects  of  extracting 
wealth  from  the  ecosystem,  which,  together 
with  the  earth's  mineral  resources,  Is  the 
source  of  all  the  goods  produced  by  human 
labor.  As  wealth  Increases,  so  does  the  num- 
ber of  people  It  supports — for  there  Is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  Increased  wealth  re- 
duces mortality,  which  (If  the  birth  rates 
does  not  also  decline)  leads  to  an  increase  In 
population.  Since  human  beings  are  self- 
propagated.  there  Is  a  built-in  tendency  for 
the  population  to  grow  as  long  as  sufficient 
wealth  is  available  to  support  the  newly 
added  people. 

In  turn,  the  increasing  numbers  of  people 
tend  to  Intensify  all  the  activities  that  de- 
pend on  people — science,  technology,  pro- 
duction, and  the  creation  of  wealth.  It  Is 
sometimes  supposed  that  this  self-accelerat- 
ing Interaction  between  the  Increase  in 
wefUth  and  the  Increase  In  technological 
competence  Is  bound  to  set  off  an  explosive 
"population  bomb"  unless  deliberate  steps 
are  taken  to  control  the  birth  rate. 

Actually,  there  Is  strong  evidence  that  the 
process  Itself  sets  up  a  counterforce.  which 
slows  population  growth  considerably.  Tills 
process,  known  as  the  "demographic  transi- 
tion," has  occurred  in  most  of  the  Industrial- 
ized nations  of  the  world.  At  first,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  eighteenth-century  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  revolution.  Increasing 
wealth  reduced  mortality,  so  that — with 
birth  rates  unchanged — populations  grew 
rapidly. 

Later,  with  a  further  Improvement  In  liv- 
ing standards,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
birth  rates  declined  and  population  growth 
slowed  down.  The  reasons  for  this  change  are 
not   biological   but   social     Especially   imp>or- 
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tant  l8  the  changing  role  of  children  'When 
living  standards  were  relatively  low — lor 
example,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  industrial 
revolution — the-  labor  of  children  was  essen- 
tial to  the  family's  survlvftl.  Later,  with  im- 
proved living  standards,  adult  labor  became 
sufficient  to  maintain  family  Income;  com- 
pulsory schools  were  established,  and  the 
children.  Instead  of  being  economic  assets, 
became  economic  liabilities.  At  the  same 
time,  as  social  services  improved,  parents 
were  less  likely  to  depend  on  children  as  a 
form  of  old-age  Insurance 

TTie  natural  result  was  a  reduced  birth 
rate  which  occurred  even  without  the  bene- 
fit of  modern  methods  of  contraception  Thus, 
although  population  growth  is  an  Inherent 
feature  of  the  progressive  development  of 
productive  activities,  it  tends  to  be  llmlt«d  by 
the  same  force  that  stimulates  it — the  ac- 
cumulation  of   social   wealth   and   resources 

A  kind  of  self -propagating  tendency  can 
also  be  recognized  within  the  areas  of  science 
and  technology,  which  represent  an  accumu- 
lating evolving  assemblage  of  facts,  ideas 
and  attitudes  thst  are  perpyetuated  by  being 
recorded  The  body  of  scientific  literature 
and  the  practical,  lasting  evidence  of  tech- 
nological achievements  become  starting 
points  for  further  advances  In  this  sense, 
science  and  technology,  like  the  population 
are  self -generating  and,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, are  growing  at  an  ever -increasing  rate. 
The  scientific  "information  explosion"  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  growth  curve  of  scientific 
papers:  the  number  is  doubling  every  flfteen 
years.  Technology,  as  exemplified  by  the  pro- 
liferation of  new  instruments  and  tech- 
niques generated  by  a  germinal  Invention 
(for  example,  the  transistor),  also  grows  at 
an  accelerating  rate  Thus,  science  and  tech- 
nology tend  to  generate  their  own  growth  as 
long  as  the  social  factors  on  which  they  de- 
pend permit 

Self -generated  growth  Is  characteristic  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  production  as 
well.  Particularly  in  modern  industrial  sys- 
tems production  leads  to  the  accumulation 
of  capital  goods  and  financial  resources  and 
therefore  to  the  further  expansion  of  pro- 
duction and  of  lU  wealth -creating  cajjacity. 
All  modern  economic  systems  are  designed 
to  grow  by  means  of  such  self -generated  ex- 
pansion. Clearly,  these  sectors  of  the  system 
constitute  another  self-driven  force  that 
tends  to  expand  the  size  of  the  over -all  cycle 
of  production  and  human  activity  on  the 
earth 

All  these  expanding  activities  in  the  cycle 
of  man  in  nature  are  dependent  on  the  only 
part  of  the  over-all  system  that  Is  not  created 
by  human  effort  Tlie  ecosphere  existed  t>e- 
fiDre  human  beings  did  on  the  earth;  Its  fun- 
damental properties  were  established  long 
before  the  appearance  of  man  And,  in  con- 
trast to  the  human  sectors  of  the  system, 
this  natural  segment  is  Intrinsically  incapa- 
ble of  continued  growth  or  expansion.  The 
ecosphere  and  its  mineral  resources  are  fijied 
in  mass.  The  solar  radiation  that  drives  the 
dynamic  events  in  the  ecosphere  Is.  on  the 
time  scale  of  human  life,  fixed  In  amount 
(It  Is  gradually  declining  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  sun  over  a  period  of  many  billion 
years, ) 

Moreover,  the  ecosphere  Is  governed  by 
cyclical  processes  that  must  operate  In  a 
state  of  balance.  It  is  a  fundamental  fact  of 
nature,  then,  that  the  base  of  human 
existence  represented  by  the  ecosphere  and 
its  mineral  resources  is  limited  in  its  size 
and  its  rate  of  activity  One  can  argue  about 
whether  the  ecosphere  has  ever  operated, 
either  in  Ite  pre-human,  natural  condition 
or  in  its  present  one.  near  its  Intrinsic  limit 
but  that  there  is  some  limit — that  the  sys- 
tem's operation  does  not  permit  indefinitely 
continued  growth — is  undeniable. 

Kept  in  proper  balance,  the  earth's  ecolo- 
gical cycle  is  self -renewable,  at  least  over  the 
time   scale   Invohed   in    human   history.   On 
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tbis  time  scale,  It  can  operate  and  support 
soma  number  of  human  beings  aa  one  of  Its 
constituents  more  or  leas  Indefinitely.  How- 
ever, mineral  resources  that  are  used  ean 
move  in  only  one  direction — downward  In 
amount.  CnlUce  the  other  ccnistltuents  of 
the  ecoephere,  mineral  resources  are  non- 
reiiewahle.  PoeslI  fuels,  such  as  coal,  oil,  and 
natural  gas,  were  deposited  In  the  earth  dur- 
ing a  special  period  of  Its  evolution,  which 
has  not  been  repeated  since  (except  fur  the 
slou-  accumulation  of  very  slight  modern  fuel 
dep'isius,  such  aa  peat) . 

Once  fossil  fuels  are  used,  the  solar  energy 
trapped  wUhln  thena  mUltona  <jf  years  ago 
la  dissipated  and  lost  Irrevocably  The  earth's 
store  of  metals  was  also  laid  down  by  not- 
to-be-repeated  geological  events,  and  this  Is 
also  non-renewable.  Of  course,  since  matter 
IS  never  destroyed,  metals  taken  from  the 
earth's  ores  n^main  on  the  earth  after  use 
and,  in  theory,  could  be  used  again.  How- 
ever, when  Iron,  for  example.  Is  taken  from 
the  earth  as  a  concentrated  ore  and  Is  con- 
verted Into  products  that  are  later  scattered, 
as  rust.  acro<ai  the  face  of  the  globe,  what  Is 
loet.  Irrevocably,   Is  energy 

Whenever  any  material  is  scattered  from 
a  concentrated  origin  and  mlngle?i  with  other 
substances,  there  Is  an  Increase  In  the  prop- 
erty known  aa  entropy,  which  involves  a  loss 
in  available  energy  ItilM  Is  perhaps  more 
eaaily  seen  in  reverse — as  the  fact  that  the 
gathering  together  of  scattered  material  Into 
an  ordered  arrangement  requires  the  addi- 
tion of  energy.  (Anyone  who  has  tried  to  re- 
assemble a  Jigsaw  pu?.zle  from  its  scattere<.l 
parts   has    experienced    this   law    .>r   nature  ) 

Since  any  uBe  of  a  metallic  resource  ia- 
e-t'ltably  involves  some  scattering  of  the  mate- 
rial If  only  from  the  effects  of  friction.  th» 
availability  of  the  resource  declines  con- 
stantly and  can  be  reversed  only  at  the 
exp«'n.H«"  i>f  added  energy,  which  Is  It^ieil  a, 
limited  resource  There  Is  nothing  inevitable 
atx>ut  the  high  rate  at  which  miiet  metallic 
re8<->urce«  are  now  scati.ered  after  use  and  so 
loet  to  reuse  If  we  wished,  we  could  recover 
nearly  all  the  copper  produced  fmm  ore  and 
built  Into  product*!  and  use  it  a^aln  when  tha 
products  have  outlived  their  ii.sefu!nea»  All 
that  would  be  required  would  be  U>  place 
sufBciently  high  value  on  the  metal  Thla 
Is  exactly  what  has  been  done  with  gold. 
sllv*^.   and    platinum— the   precliius   metals. 

As  a  result,  only  a  sniall  proportion  of  all 
of  the  precious  metals  ever  mined  has  been 
lost  to  reuse  If  all  met.il.s  were  viilued  as 
highly  as  gi>ld.  the  problem  of  mineral  deple- 
tion would  be  solved  for  a  very  long  time 
Depletion  of  metal  Ls  governed  not  so  much 
by  the  eunount  of  metal  that  la  used  as  by 
the  value  placed  on  It.  which  determines  Its 
degree  of  retiae. 

We  cume.  then,  to  a  fundamental  paradox 
of  man's  life  on  the  earth:  that  human  civi- 
lization involves  a  sequence  of  cyclically  In- 
terdependent processes  that  have  a  built-in 
tendency  to  grow,  except  one— the  natural. 
Irreplaceable,  absolutely  essential  resources 
represented  by  the  earth's  eoosphere  A  clash 
between  the  propensity  of  the  man-depend- 
ent sectors  of  the  cycle  to  grow  and  the  In- 
tractable limits  of  the  natural  secttir  of  the 
cycle  is  Inevitable  Clearly  If  human  activity 
on  the  earth — civilization— Is  to  survive.  11 
must  accommodate  itself  to  the  demands  of 
the  n.itural  sector,  the  ecosphere 

The  present  environmental  deterl  ration  l.s 
a  signal  that  we  h«ve  failed  thiu  far  to 
achieve  tiils  essential  accomnKxlatlon  80 
much  is  evident  from  what  we  now  know 
about  environmental  pollution.  The  fouUnt; 
of  surface  waters  is  the  result  of  our  over- 
loading of  the  natural,  limited  cycle  •>!  the 
aquatic  •oosystem  elttier  directly,  by  the 
dumping  of  organic  matter.  In  the  form  of 
sewage  and  Lodtutrlal  wastes,  or  Indirectly, 
by  the  release  of  algal  nutrients  produced 
by  waste  treatment  or  leached  from  over- 
fertlUzed  soil. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  pollution  of  water  Is  a  signal  that  Its 
limited,  natural  self-purlfylng  cycle  has 
broken  down  under  stress.  Similarly,  air  pol- 
lution is  3  signal  that  human  aotlvltlee  have 
overloaded  the  self-cleansing  capacity  of  the 
weather  system — that  the  natural  winds, 
rain,  and  snow  are  no  longer  capable  of  clean- 
ing the  air.  The  deterioration  of  the  soil  is 
a  signal  t^at  another  system  has  been  over- 
driven— that  organic  matter,  in  the  form  of 
food,  is  being  extracted  from  the  soil  at  a 
rate  that  exceeds  the  rate  of  rebuilding  of 
the  sou  s  humus.  The  technical  expedient  of 
attemptlKg  to  evade  this  problem  by  loading 
the  .soil  With  inorganic  fertilizer  Is  capable  of 
restoring  the  crop  yield,  but  at  the  exptense 
of  Increasing  pollution. 

All  three  ecosystems  have  been  polluted  by 
man-made  synthetics  such  as  pesticides,  de- 
tergents, and  plastics,  and  by  the  dissemina- 
tion of  materials  not  naturally  part  of  the 
environment,  such  as  lead  and  artlflclal  ra- 
dioactive substances:  these  materials  cannot 
be  accommodated  by  the  self-purifying  abili- 
ties of  the  natural  systems,  and  therefore 
accumulate  in  places  harmful  to  the  ecosys- 
tems and  to  man  And  environmental  pollu- 
tion by  a  metal  such  as  mercury — and  the 
depletion  of  this  mineral  resource — \!t  a  oin- 
sequence  only  of  our  willingness  to  "lose"  It 
because  It  Is  Insufficiently  valuable,  accord- 
ing to  present  economic  criteria,  to  be  re- 
claimed. In  sum,  there  Is  s<r>methlng  gravely 
wrong  with  the  way  man  uses  the  natural 
resources  available  to  htm  on  the  earth. 
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PRAY    FX5R   OUR   POWS 


HON   JOHN  R.  RARICK 

I'F     t.OUtfilAN\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent ha.s  proclaimed  October  20  as  Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer  and  urged  all 
Americans  to  pray  for  American  POWs 
I  wholeheartedly  support  this,  but  has  he 
forpotten  that  October  20  l.s  a  Wednes- 
da.v  and  :he  children  arc  m  school  where 
they  are  rorbidden  to  pray — the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  prayer  iii  schools 
is  illegal? 

This  is  indeed  a  strange  situation — the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  called 
upon  our  people  to  do  something  that  the 
American  jud;clar>-  has  forbidden.  Either 
the  President  is  playing  a  cruel  Joke  on 
the  American  people,  or  he  Is  actually 
a  supporter  of  the  prayer  amendment — 
House  Joint  Resolution  191— In  which 
case  he  should  make  his  views  known 
and  insure  congressional  approval  of  thi.s 
measure,  one  that  is  wanted  and  needed 
by  the  people,  even  if  the  national  cliurch 
organizations  and  various  left  wing  lib- 
eral leaders  feel  that  the  people  should 
not  bo  allowed  to  pray  as  they  see  f!t 
wherever  they   may   find   themselves. 

I  Insert  a  related  news  clipping  In  tlie 
Record  at  Uiis  point. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Wednesday.  Oct,  13. 

19711 
Prav   rnn  POWs,  Nixon  A.-^ks  VnzTrn  St,\te,s 

Presldei  t  Nixon  has  urged  Americans  Ui 
pray  for  the  speedy  return  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  In  Sout.ieast  Asia  on  Oct,  20. 
which  Is  proclaimed  a«  National  Day  of 
Prayer. 

His  proclamation.  Lssued  late  yesterday 
also  urged  prayers  for  reconciliation  amon^ 
all  peoples  "and  for  progress  toward  ending 


the  dlvlHlveness  In  our  own  laud  and  In  the 
international  community." 

The  proclamation  was  issued  in  accord 
with  the  1963  Congressional  resoluUon  di- 
recting the  President  to  set  aside  a  suitable 
day  other  than  a  Sunday  each  year  aii  a 
national  day   of  prayer. 


SUPPORT  FOR  REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 
MOUNTTNO— A  LETTER  TO  AM- 
BASSADOR GEORGE  BUSH 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THK  HOU.SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  P'ISHER  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  momentous  issues  to  be  decided  by 
the  United  Nations  since  it  was  created 
is  the  matter  of  the  retention — or  expul- 
sion— of  the  Republic  of  Clilna  as  a 
member  of  tliat  organization.  If  that 
great  advocate  of  peace  and  opponent  of 
war  and  aggression  should  be  expelled 
which  seems  unbelievable,  such  an  ac- 
tion will  undoubtedly  very  directly  affect 
the  survival  of  the  U.N.  Its  demise  a.s 
anything  resembling  the  objectives  for 
which  it  was  established  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  thereby  foredoomed. 

I  include  a  letter  I  have  today  ad- 
dressed   to    Ambassador    George    Bush. 

The  letter  follows: 

OCTOBBR    15,    1971. 

Hon    OcDRO  Busu. 

US.   Representative   to   the   United  Nations, 
I'ntted  nations  Plasa.  New  York.  NY 

Dear  Ma  Ambassadob;  I  have  noted,  with 
much  approbation,  press  reports  of  your 
light  In  behalf  of  our  g<'veirument  in  support 
of  the  retention  by  the  Republic  of  China 
of  Its  seet   In  the  United  Nations. 

.\.<.  v.'ii  know,  i.herc  l.s  nujiintlng  evidence 
of  a  tremendous  upsurge  In  suppiort  of  T»U- 
wan.  as  the  Ume  approaches  for  the  UN  de- 
cision You  are.  of  course,  aware  of  the  fact 
that  336  members  of  the  House  signed  a 
declaration  In  support  of  Pr©e  China's  pwal- 
tion 

I  ani  Bl.w  confident  that  you  are  quite 
aware  of  the  effect  this  acllmi  will  have  upon 
the  future  "f  the  United  Nations 

Moreover.  I  would  hope  you  have  mode 
known  to  your  counterparts  how  seriously 
the  Congress  treats  this  Issue.  TTie  mood 
here  is  such  that  a  reexamination  of  the 
annual  U.d  contribution  lo  the  DN  budget 
Ls  very  much  an  the  minds  c>f  umsl  ot  the 
members. 

Again,  let  me  conimend  you  and  respect- 
fully urge  that  you  intensify  yo\;r  fight  in 
behalf  of  one  of  our  boat  friends,  the  Re- 
public of  China, 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  copy 
of  some  remarks  I  recently  made  during  the 
course  of  a  Special  Order  in  the  Hau.se,  dur- 
ing which  many  members  discussed  this 
subject. 

With  my  very  best  regards.  I  remain 
Sincerely. 

O.    C.    PiSRCS 

(Prom    the   CoNcnF.ss!<>NAL    Rxcoto,    Oct     8. 

1971  I 

BTATPMrNT  or  O  C  FrsHtB 
-Mr  FiJiUBH  Mr  Speaker,  within  a  month 
the  United  Natloits  is  to  decide  an  tlks  ad- 
mission of  Red  Cliliia.  Within  a  month  a 
resolution  in  the  United  Nations  Is  to  be 
considered  wtilch  would  «xp«i  tb»  Reimbllc 
of  ClUiia  from  the  Security  Council  and  from 
the  United  Nations. 

If  the  latter  should  ocoitf.  sueta  ai 


il 
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would  in  my  Jiidgment  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  United  Nations  ae  a  peace- 
keeping   intematicnal    eBtablishment. 

These  developments  and  the  actions  that 
l^e  taken  miist  be  of  grave  concern  to  all 
Amerlca,ns  who  think  at  the  United  Nations 
as  a  place  where  nations  are  siipposed  to  be 
engaged  In  the  business  of  promo*lug  peace 
and  not  In  warmaklng  On  that  score  Red 
China  s'.inply  d«.s  net  qualify  Admitting 
the  Peking  regime  would  be  like  adding  a 
known  outlaw  to  a  pohce  board  to  maintain 
order  in  a  community 

Above  everything,  the  Republic  of  China 
must  not  be  expeUed  from  the  Security 
Council  It6  place  there  is  .'tecure  from  a  legal 
and  mitral  standpoint  It  wa*  placed  there 
when  the  United  Nations  wa.--  established,  as 
a  spokesman  for  the  people  who  live  In 
Formosa  and  those  who  live  on  the  Chinese 
TUfrf'ft'^^  That  stattis  and  that  refcponsi- 
bUlty  bas  not  chaiiged.  lu  status  was  estab- 
lished then,  and  nothing  has  occurred  since 
that  time  to  change  that  status 

If  It  comes  to  that,  the  United  States 
should  and  must  exercise  Its  veto  pcwer  In 
that  council,  should  tha*  become  necessary 
It  can  assert  that  authority  if  It  chooses,  not- 
withstanding some  legalistic  gvratlons  in- 
dulged by  some  If  the  United  .States  Is  to 
remain  a  member  of  the  U  N  it  xa  high  time, 
and  It  Ls  imperative,  that  we  as.'^rt  ourselves 
there  firmly  and  forthrtghtly.  and  not 
equivocate  over  legalistic   theories. 

Moreover,  Mr  Speaker,  if  our  verto  author- 
ity In  tl^  Security  Council  should  be  chal- 
lenged, and  If  by  some  fortuitous  rase  or 
accommodation  that  challenge  Is  stis^tatned. 
then  we  bhould  Immediately  withdraw  from 
the  United  Nations, 

Moreover,  the  time  Is  overdue  for  the  Con- 
gress to  reexamine  the  amount  of  our  con- 
tribution to  the  UN.  budget,  and  this  fact 
Is  accentuated  by  the  developments  about 
which  I  h.ive  spoken  Indeed  we  must  "uake 
crystal  clear  that  we  wUl  take  appropriate 
■taps  through  the  appropriation  process  to 
Immediately  reduce  cur  commitment  and 
henceforth  have  It  relate  to  our  jxjpulatlon 
and  the  size  of  otir  national  debt — as  com- 
pared percentiigewlse  with  the  public  debt 
of  other  member  nations. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  ls."!ue  of  treatment  bc- 
Oorded  our  proven  friend  and  the  friend 
and  defender  of  peace  and  freedom,  the  Re- 
public of  Chlna^ls  of  transcendent  Impor- 
tance On  this  Istue  the  United  States  must 
not  equivocate  or  compromise  Regardless  of 
whether  the  Peking  regime  Is  admitted  or 
not  admitted,  we  must  InsLst,  and  Indeed 
demand,  thax  the  Republic  of  China  retain 
Its  rightful  scat  In  the  UN  and  In  the  Se- 
ctirlty  Council, 

I  am  convinced  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans sutjetsrlbe  to  what  I  have  said.  It  Is 
the  duty  of  the  Congress,  and  It  Is  the  duty 
of  ail  who  represent  our  Government,  to  con- 
firm our  policies  and  conform  our  actions 
with  the  composite  will  of  the  American 
people. 


MANS  INHLT4ANITY  TO  MAN- 
LONG? 


-HOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or   I  )w* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadistic- 
ally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  geno- 
cide on  over  1 .600  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ATWDITIONAL  MATERIAL  CONCERN- 
ING     THE      CONFIRMATION      OP 

HOWARD  P.   MACE.   AS   AMBASSA- 
DOR TO  SIERRA  LEONE 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

-    Thursday.  October  24.  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  on  two 
recent  dates,  October  1  and  14,  I  inserted 
in  the  Record,  material  pertinent  to  the 
proceedingTS  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  concerning  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Howard  P.  Mace  as  the  new  Ambas- 
sador to  Sierra  Leone.  Two  of  ihe.  items 
wiiir  h  appeared  in  Uie  October  1  remarks 
contain  the  testimony  of  Mr,  John  Heni- 
enwa.v  before  the  Senate  committee  and 
the  transcript  of  one  of  his  heanng."; 
wtiich  are  now  in  process  at  the  State 
Department  concerning  his  selection  out 
a.s  a  Foreign  Service  officer  with  that 
Department.  Mr  Hemenway  opposed  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Mace  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Comnuttee  and  appeared 
before  that  committee  on  two  occasions 
with  argument-s  supporting  his  position 
Mr.  Mace  re.'^ponded  lo  Mr.  Hemenways 
charges  in  comments  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Comnuttee  on  October  4.  Mr. 
Hemenway  couiilered  in  lus  letter  of 
October  13  to  tiiat  committee  with 
further  ariruments  and  attachments. 

.As  I  .stated  on  October  14.  I  cannot 
judge  the  merits  of  this  particular  c^Lse 
but  the  issue  is  Important  enough  to 
warrant  a  full  airing  of  the  charges  and 
refutations.  If  Mr.  Mace  responds  to  Mr. 
Hemenway  s  letter  cf  October  13,  I  will 
be    glad   to   insert    his    respon.se    in    tlie 

C^Nr.BESSIOMAL    RECORD. 

I  in.sert  at  this  point  the  second  state- 
ment of  Mr  Hemenway  of  October  4. 
Mr  Mace's  reply,  the  Hemenway  letter 
of  October  13  with  attachments  and  that 
part  of  tlie  testimony  of  the  Hemenway 
hearing  of  October  6  in  which  Mr  Mace 
testified  before  the  State  Department 
Grievance  Committee  in  the  matter  of 
Mr  Hemenways  selection  out  as  a  For- 
eign Service  ofRcer. 

The  material  follows: 

SL-PPLtME-NI/U-    STATEMCJ^T    OF   JoitN    D, 
Hfme.nwat 

(Testimony   of  October  4.   1971) 
("Retired  "   Foreign    Service    Oflirer.    forrricrly 
Chl»f  Berlin  geetlon,  European  Bureau,  De- 
partment of  State) 

Mr  Chairman,  on  Saturday  I  reviewed  my 
September  30  testimony  before  this  Commit- 
tee. For  the  record  I  would  like  to  submit 
some  documents  your  Comniittee  might  find 
helpful  which  pertain  to  one  of  the  points 
I  made  on  September  SO.  the  dtsmlssa!  of  my 
Hearing  Committee  Chairman  by  Mr  How- 
ard P  Mace  during  the  Hearing 

M«.     MA.CE     NOT     SOi-ELY     aESPONSIBLJ     FOR     AtX 
rALTLTB   IN    THX   STBTICS 

Mr,  Mace  Is  responsible  for  much  wrong 
doing  In  the  service — enough,  I  think,  to  dis- 
qualify him  as  ambassadorial  material.  How- 
ever, I  al&o  waiit  the  record  to  show  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  ha  Is  solely  responsible 
for  all  of  the  Ills  of  the  Foreign  Service  The 
Service  Is  large  and  complicated;  the  burden 
of  administering  It  Is  shared.  At  the  same 
time.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Maoe. 
M  Director  of  Personnel,  U  on«  of  the  S-5 
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key    officials   In    management   charged    wltk 
the  responsibility. 

The  letters  executing  the  strange  and 
lUegal  act  dLsn-usslng  my  Hearing  Committee 
Chairman  were  signed  by  JAr  Mace  I  di- 
rected my  remarks  solely  at  Mr.  Mace  be- 
cause the  subject  of  this  Hearing  is  his  fit- 
ness for  hi^  office.  It  may  well  be  that  more 
senior  official-s  pressured  Mr  Mace  above  inu. 
these  actions  Vou  may  wish  to  ask  Mr  Mace 
about  that,  ba.sed  on  the  foiiowing  excerpi 
from  my  Hearing  transcript  of  March  30, 
1971.  the  luurth  session  in  the  series.  I  will 
submit  the  entire  iraiiscrlpt  for  the  record, 
but  the  most  pertinent  section  begins  on 
page  36 

"Mr.  Joyce  |Mr.  Hemenway  s  attorney]  .  .  . 
I  think  your  rulings  today  will  make  this 
hearing — Insure  lt£  fairness.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned. In  view  of  General  Hagan  beiiig  sev- 
ered from  the  payrolls  of  the  Department, 
where  that — what  posture  this  committee 
will  find  Itself  in,  come  April  1  And  I 
wonder  If  you  have  any  statement  that  you 
ca.i-e  to  make  at  thl.s  time 

"Mr.  Toussalnt  [Hearlr.g  Cr mmlttee  Chair- 
man '  I  have  heard  nothing  from  'he  De- 
partment since  the  let'er  dsted  the  leti 
of  March,  which  I  recelTed  the  Ifith —  t,f  Uinj! 
me   I    would    be    terminated    on    March    31 

"I  shouid  add  something  h  jwever  to  makf 
the  record  clear: 

"At  our  last  hearing — I  believe  It  was  it 
respon.oe  to  Mr  Hemer. wsy's  question — I  re- 
ferred to  and  made  part  of  the  record.  Mr, 
Mace's  March  16  memorandum  I  -Jkoiild  like 
to  say  now  that  I  have  satisfied  mv  owr. 
nnind  that  my  termination  was  not  w^v.nu-a 
by  Mr  Mace  Oti  the  contrary  Mr  Mfice  re- 
acted to  coiLsidfrable  pressure  to  send  such 
a  letter. 

"I  just  wart  to  be  fair  to  Mr.  Mace  He  did 
not  Initiate  that  letter  " 

Mr  Chfilrman  the  above  Is  fotind  on  pa^cs 
3*1-37  of  the  Hemenway  Hearing  iraii script 
of  March  30  Tou  will  alac  find  the  Hearing 
Chairman's  own  version  of  these  events  on 
page  38  of  that  tranccrlpt  and  the  reaction 
of  one  member  of  the  Hearing  Committee  t. 
pa(?es  39-45  On  page  42  there  is  a  reference 
to  yet  another  episode  of  harassment  against 
a  member  of  the  Conamittee 

In  carrying  out  Its  respc:.slbi!itles,  yotir 
Committee,  Mr  Chairman,  may  wish  to  ask 
Mr  Mace  who  It  was  who  pres.sured  him  to 
act  In  this  lUefral  fashloE  I  know  one  thinp 
for  a  certainty — he  sigied  the  letters  Yov: 
wUl  see  from  pages  45-49  that  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  this  pressure  came 
from  the  Office  of  tlie  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Administration  (now  called 
•management' — seep    49), 

BKLATIONSIIIP   WTTH    DEPtnT    LXGAI.  ADVI&Oa    FOS 

ADMIN  lSTa.ATiON 

Mr  Cha.rman,  on  TTiursday  30  Septembtr 
your  Committee  heard  Mr  Mace  refer  sev- 
eral times  to  his  consulting  ard  acting  on 
the  advice  ol  his  legal  counsel.  He  appeared 
to  Justify  his  own  actio:, s  by  support  froir. 
that  counsel  Mr.  J  Edward  Lyerly.  Deputy 
Legal  .^d".-lsor  of  the  Department  of  State  for 
Administration  prorides  most  of  the  lega: 
advice  for  both  Mr  Macombt-r  and  Mr  Mac* 
At  the  Hemenway  Bearing  on  29  September 
under  oath.  Mr  Lyerly  denied  ar.y  kriowi- 
edg«  of  Important  and  algnlCr-ant  events 
which  were  sworn  \a  by  another  highly  quali- 
fied witness  Tliat  "witness  is  also  a  lawyer  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  Louisiana  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Coiumbia  and 
ai&o  a  mpmber  of  the  staff  of  the  Legal  Ad- 
visor's office  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  is  the 
author  ol  the  first  draft  of  what  later  became 
the  basis  of  t.hc  material  Introduced  in  Uie 
Senate  as  S«:iate  Bill  2033  concerning  griev- 
ances. 

Further,  your  ConuiLlitee  already  has  a 
c<3py  of  the  Hemenway  Hearing  tranacrlpt 
of  July  30.  1071  in  which  it  is  noted  that 
Mr,  Lyerly  informed  Foreign  Service  Officer 
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John  J  Harter  that  h«  fLyerly^  Ijelleved 
"there  had  recently  been  much  looee  talk  of 
'due  process'  In  the  Foreign  Service,  appear- 
ing to  imply  concepts  which  he  considered 
incompatible  with  the  essential  precepta  of 
the  Foreign  Service  •  (  See  pages  25-26  of  that 
transcript  i 

CKtcs  AmbftflRador-deelgnate  Mace  ajfree 
with  the  opinion  expressed  by  his  legal  ad- 
\-l9or  concerning  due  process''  Just  how  de- 
f>endent  has  Mr  Mjwe  been  on  legal  advice 
offered  by  Mr  Lyerly'  Your  Committee  may 
want  to  know,  M.r  Chairman  It  may  believe 
that  this  could  shed  some  Hght  on  the  quality 

of  Mr  M.tce  s  Judgment  and  therefore  be 
pertinent  to  his  confirmation  An  Interested 
citizenry  certainly  will  want  to  know  No 
fair-minded  man  would  want  Mr  Mace  to 
Uike  entire  responsibility  for  acts  which  were 
not  completely  his  own. 

NEED  rOB  AN  OUTSIDE  BLUE-RIBBON  PANEL  LOOK 
AT   STATE 

About  two  yeers  ago  I  saw  a  letter  written 
to  Mr  Macomber  signed  by  you.  Mr  Chair- 
man, in  which  you  expressed  a  healthy  scep- 
ticism concerning  the  ability  of  any  orga- 
mzatlon  like  the  Foreign  Service  to  put  its 
own  house  In  order  by  self-imposed  reforms, 
without  outside  help  Every  honeet  Foreign 
Service  Officer  knows  that  your  Judgment 
was  ci^rrect  In  this  matter,  its  I  told  you  my- 
self about  a  vear  ago. 

Your  suienient  of  30  September  concern- 
ing the  present  -state  of  the  Foreign  Service — 
stated  iui  one  of  three  pijssi  bill  ties —with  re- 
spect to  grievances.  Just  about  simis  It  up: 

".  .  .  (3i  that  there  has  been  an  element  of 
rigid  personal  handling  of  Uiese  matters." 
(ref    p   5.  line  21) 

Members  of  your  Committee  might  have 
wondered  why  there  are  so  few  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officers  aviUlable  to  te.stlfy  at  this  Hear- 
ing. If  matters  are  reaiiy  as  bad  as  described. 
They  are  not  here  because  they  are  afraid, 
Mr  Chairman.  They  are  afraid  of  reprisals 
and  damage  to  their  own  careers  for  voliui- 
teertng  the  trtith  A  few  would  come  and 
talk  operUy—lf  summoned  —but  they  can  not 
afford  to  volunteer 

If  this  Committee  desires  more  Information 
concerning  the  quality  of  leadership  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Mace  from  men  who  have 
watched  him  operate  as  Director  of  Person- 
nel. I  L-ould  provide  the  Chairman  with  the 
name  of  officers  m  key  positions  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts.  At  least  one  would  be 
ready  to  be  responsive,  but  all  would  have  to 
be  subpoenaed,  for  their  own  protection. 

MR.    MACE'S    RECORD 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  a  quick  perusal  of  Mr. 
Mace's  remarks  to  your  Committee  last 
Thursday  raises  more  questions  about  Mr. 
Mace  than  there  are  answers 

Senator  Saxbe  stated  that  Mr.  Mace  "has 
an  excellent  record  as  a  Foreign  Service 
Officer  .  .  ."  and  that  "he  has  carried  out  the 
policies  of   the   Department."    (page   4,   line 

10) 

I  do  hope  that  Senator  Saxbe  and  the  Com- 
mittee have  not  been  misinformed  I  wonder 
If  the  complete  personnel  records  concerning 
Mr  Mace  have  been  sent  to  this  C-ommlttee 
for  examination?  No  one  knows  belter  than 
you.  Mr  Chairman,  what  yotir  rights  are 
under  the  Foreign  Service  Act  to  demand 
such  records. 

I  note  that  Mr  Mace  served  under  Ambas- 
lador  MacArthur  in  Japan  In  his  only  really 
hmg  foreign  assignment  Mr.  Mace  was  the 
Administrative  Counselor  of  the  Embassy. 
What  did  a  career  man  like  Ambaissador 
Douglas  MacArthur  II  think  of  his  adminis- 
trative support  and  the  man  responsible  for 
It?  Examination  of  emciency  reports  from 
this  perUxl  might  also  reveal  something 
pertinent  to  confirmation. 

The  truth  la.  gentlemen  that  Mr  Mace  t» 
not  even  an  expert  In  the  personnel  business. 
He  depends,   for  his  expertise   upon  ml<l<U« 
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grade  FSOs  scrambling  for  the  promotions  he 
never  had  to  win.  because  he  entered  as  an 
P80-2 

WfTH  F.EGARO  TO  m.  MACE'8  LANGUAGE 
Qt'ALmCATIONS 
It  was  Senator  Pell  who  observed  at  the  30 
.September  Hearing  that  Mr.  Mace  entered  at 
a  rather  exaulled  rank  A  man  .should  not  be 
penalized  for  starting  at  the  top  In  the  For- 
eign Service,  but  I  mention  It  because  It  Is 
germane  to  some  very  serious  deficiencies  in 
Mr   Mace  s  record 

The  Biographic  Regi.'t'.er  of  1971  Il.sts  the 
language  cualiflcatlons  of  every  officer  In  the 
Foreign  Service  who  has  achieved  a  useful" 
knowledge  of  any  language,  usually  defined 
as  3-3,  R-3  tin  speaking  and  reading)  On  a 
scale  of  1-5,  5  Is  the  highest  proficiency 

There  Is  no  notation  In  the  Biographic 
register  whatsoever  that  Mr  Mace  Is  pro- 
ficient In  any  language  at   any  level. 

Mr  Mace  mentioned  tha:  he  served  two 
years  in  Oermany  and  five  years  In  Japan 
(page  19.  line  2  i .  He  has  said  that  he  speaks 
stime  German,  a  Umltetl  anu  unt  of  Japanese, 
and  some  Spanish  (Page  18.  line  20  )  That 
sounds  fairly  Impressive 

The  regulations  state 

"It  Is  the  Department's  .  objective  that 
each  officer  acquire,  before  reaching  the  sen- 
ior level.  b.t  least  a  mlnlnium  professional 
level  of  proficiency  (8-3,  R-3)  In  two  for- 
eign languages  as  well  as  such  proficiency 
of  the  language  at  each  post  as  required 
by  the  particular  assignment."  (SPAM 
871.4a). 

It  Is  also  required  that  officers  returning 
from  overseas  be  tested  In  their  knowledge  of 
languages  Ha^  Mr  Mace  ever  been  tested'' 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  record  at  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  Is  It  really  true,  as  he  says, 
that  he  speaks  some  German,  a  limited 
amount  of  Japanese  and  some  Spanish?  Did 
he  ever  get  this  on  the  record?  If  not.  why 
not?  The>  were  his  regulation.s  Did  he  en- 
force them  or  even  com-ily  with  them? 

He  required  that  Junior  officers  comply 
A  Foreign  Service  Officer  entering  after  1963 
could  receive  pron^otlons  only  after  he  had  a 
tested  rating  in  a  langviage  at  the  "useful" 
level   (3FAM  874  i 

Mr.  Mace  was  promoted  to  FSO-1  In  1964. 
How  could  this  happen?  He  knew  no  lan- 
guages. Is  this  what  Mr.  Mace  means  by  a 
tough  competitive  system?  A  double  stand- 
ard? 

Charles  Thomas  had  tested  ratings  In  two 
languages:  French  and  SpanLsh  and  had 
some  others  FSI  could  not  test  John  Hem- 
enway  had  tested  ratings  In  tjwo  languages: 
German  and  Russian.  Both  were  fired  after 
more  than  20  years  of  government  service 
without  a  pension  despite  a  record  that  had 
no  blemish. 

But  you  can  get  to  be  an  ambassador  in 
Mr.  MtM;e'8  service — If  you  come  In  at  the 
FSO-2  level — without  even  having  to  study 
any  languages  And  you  are  counted  as  a 
career  diplomat;  (I  wonder  what  else  you 
do  not  ha-e  to  study  or  be  good  at?)  The 
motto  of  the  Service  in  the  future  clearly 
will  be:  Don't  come  In  the  hard  way,  come 
In  the  Mace  way! 

MR.      MACE'S     DESCRIPTION      OF     THE     SELECTION 
SYSTEM     IS     INCOMPLETE 

On  September  30.  Mr.  Mace  ofTered  this 
Committee  a  description  of  the  selection  sys- 
tem— svirely  the  heart  of  any  career  service 
which  regards  itself  as  based  on  fair,  tough, 
competition,   (p    24.  line  19) 

In  fairness  to  Mr  Mace.  I  realize  that  he 
was  attempting  to  present  a  capsullzed  de- 
scription, but  It  Is  slgnlflcai:t  that  he  omitted 
any  adeq'iate  description  of  the  cone  system 
That  system,  under  him.  matured  to  become 
the  very  heart  of  a  corrupt  Service— speak- 
ing of  the  personnel  mechanisms  only  Under 
that  system,  an  officer  could  be  selected  out 
of  the  Service — a»  were  Charles  Thomas  and 
John    Hemenway— without    the    promotion 
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boards  as  a  whole  ever  examining  their  per- 
sonnel records  a  single  time!  That  actually 
iiappened  to  a  number  of  ofBcera.  If  one 
wound  up  In  the  bottom  of  his  class,  he  was 
looked  at  by  the  entire  board  and  might  be 
retained;  however.  If  you  were  rated  In  tiie 
solid  middle  of  your  class,  only  one  or  two 
Foreign  Service  officers  might  examine  your 
file  and  you  might  ultimately  be  fired  for 
excess  time  In  class 

In  all  candor.  Mr  Mace  should  have  given 
you  a  fuller  idea  of  his  concept  of  'competi- 
tion" within  such  a  personnel  system — wiiere 

administrators  compete  only  against  admin- 
istrators and  are  Insulated  against  "unfair  " 
competition  from  PSOa  serving  In  political 
Jobs.  In  the  context  of  explaining  "selec- 
tion out  "  he  should  have  gone  Into  the 
"cone"  system,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
noting  Its  relevance. 

MR.    MACE    IS    NOT    BEPRESFNTATIVE    OF   THE   BEST 
IN    OUR    SERVICE 

The  fact  is  that  Mr  Mace  has  destroyed 
the  careers  of  hundreds  of  men  far  better 
qualified  to  be  an  ambassador  than  he.  The 
Foreign  Service  has  many  men  of  great  tal- 
ent. It  probably  has  1000  men  better  quali- 
fied right  now  to  be  ambasasdor  to  Sierra 
Leone  than  Howard  Mace. 

The  question  before  this  Committee,  as  I 
see  it.  Is  whether  you  really  want  to  give  qual- 
ity and  talent  a  chance  m  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, or  whether  you  want  to  gtiarantee  this 
man  and  the  administrators  like  him  of  their 
reward  for  dutiful  service  shown  to  the  men 
who  control   the  aniba-tsadorlal   a.sslgnments. 

Mr  Chairman,  may  I  request  that  the 
Hearing  record  be  held  open  for  this  hearing 
for  ten  days  so  that  I  may  submit  additional 
material  when  It  becomes  available  within  a 
few  days? 

Comments  or  Howard  P.  Macx  on  Statement 
OF  John  D   Hejienway,  October  4,  1971 

As  pointed  out  In  my  testimony,  as  Director 
of  Personnel.  I  had  no  authority  u>  promote 
or  deny  promotion  to  any  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficer. In  order  to  be  Involuntarily  retired,  an 
officer  must  be  low  ranked  or  fall  to  be  pro- 
moted by  successive  Selection  Boards,  within 
the  time  required  for  his  class  The  member- 
ship of  the  Boards  Is  different  each  year  Once 
decisions  are  made  affecting  indi-.lduals,  as 
Director  of  Personnel,  I  was  delegated  the 
responsibility  to  sign  Individual  letters  of 
notlficaUon  to  Individual  officers  who  were 
not  promoted. 

With  particular  regard  to  Mr  John  D. 
Hemenway.  1  wish  to  point  out  that  he  was 
Involuntarily  separated  from  the  Foreign 
Service  on  October  4.  1969.  for  failure  to 
receive  promotion  from  FSO  4  to  FSO  3.  as 
the  result  of  the  findings  of  successive  annual 
selection  boards,  within  the  requisite  eight 
years  In  Class  4. 

On  January  2.  1969,  knowing  that  he  had 
not  been  promoted,  he  met  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  personally  presented  him 
with  a  list  of  Issues  alleging  that  his  selec- 
tion out  was  really  the  result  of  policy  dif- 
ferences with  his  Immediate  superiors  Two 
former  Ambas.sadors.  then  serving  as  senior 
Foreign  Service  Inspectors,  were  asked  to  look 
Into  Mr.  Hemenway's  charges  to  see  If  any 
injustice  had  been  done.  On  Jantiary  14.  1969, 
the  Inspectors  sent  their  report  to  the  sec- 
retary concluding  that  no  Injustice  had  In 
fact  been  done,  and  Mr.  Hemenway  was  so 
Informed  Although  he  would  have  been 
separated  earlier  In  1969,  his  appointment 
was  extended  until  October  4.  1969  On  Sep- 
tember 26,  1969,  Mr.  Hemenway  petitioned 
me.  as  Director  of  Personnel,  for  a  grievance 
hearing  on  the  grounds  that  certain  "un- 
true, misleading  and  slanderous  written 
statements  were  introduced  into  the  record  " 
The  Department  granted  him  a  grievance 
hearing  In  accordance  with  existing  regula- 
tions These  hearings  have  now  convened  for 
ten  sessions  and  have  a  record  running  over 
six  hundred  pages. 
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The  proceedings  have  not  progressed  as 
expeditiously  as  all  the  parties  would  have 
preferred:  months  were  required  to  locate 
the  many  documents  requested  from  time  to 
time  by  Mr  Hemenwny  and  to  get  security 
clearances  for  Mr  Hemenway'."  attomej-s,  the 
first  of  whom  was  replaced  after  his  clear- 
ances had  been  completed:  hearings  have 
been  postponed  from  time  to  time  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  and  Mr  Hemen- 
way"s  attorneys. 

With  respect  to  certain  documents,  time 
was  reqiilrec!  for  thf  Dppartmerit  to  coiwlder 
whether  it  was  proper  to  turn  over  to  the 
Committee  certain  cla.-ismed  materials  and 
certain  documents  of  a  privileged  nature  In- 
volving communications  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  senior  officers  l.n  the  Department 
and  between  the  Depej-tment  and  the  White 
House  The  Grievance  Committee  has  now 
been  provided  with  all  documents  It  has 
requested  which  have  been  Iixrated  fn  the 
Department's  files 

It  was  determined  that,  rlnce  this  was  the 
first  proceeding  of  this  kind  my  Instructions 
to  the  Committee  should  be  of  a  broad  na- 
ture, so  as  to  allow  the  Commiltee  some  free- 
dom to  shape  the  proceedings  as  they  devel- 
oped. I  addressed  two  letters  to  the  Commit- 
tee. The  first  in.^tructed  the  Committee  to 
follow  such  procedures  as  were  set  forth  In 
the  Department's  regulations  .'Elating  to 
grievances.  The  second  letter  advised  the 
Committee  that  In  the  Departments  opinion 
It  was  inappropriate  to  follow  the  Adminis- 
trative FT-ocedure  Act.  In  addition,  several 
consultations  were  held  between  myself  and 
Mr.  J  Edward  Lyerly.  Deputy  Legal  Adviser 
for  Administration,  and  Mr  Toussalnt. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  as  to  what  pro- 
cedures should  be  followed 

During  the  proceedings  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Touasalnt.  retired  from  the  Foreign  Service 
on  April  30,  1970  He  was  given  a  limited 
Civil  Service  appointment  on  May  1,  1970, 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year  On  April 
1.  1971.  he  was  given  au  appouiiment  undier 
tne  Civil  SerMce  as  a  consuliant  to  the  De- 
partment ao  :h*t  the  proceedings  would 
continue  in  an  order; y  fashion  Hi.-i  retire- 
ment from  the  Foreign  Service  had  nothing 
to  do  with  hia  tervice  as  Chairman  ol  the 
Hemenway  Orievance  Conimltiee  Mr  Tous- 
.sainv  has  prepared  the  attached  statement 
regarding  this  matter  and  regarding  Mr  Hem- 
enway b  al  ;egaiiiii.'-  that  I  have  not  made  my- 
self available  ■■  a  witness. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Department  ha-s 
mad«  every  reasonable  eticn  to  assurt  the 
Hemenway  hearings. 

Attachment       Statement,    of     Mr      Paul     A 
Touaaalnt.  Chairman  of  John  D.   Uemenway 
Grievance  (JonuiU  tlee. 

Statement  Oc-roBaa  1,  1971 
Havtng  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
Rt.Atement  made  by  John  D  Hemenway  to 
the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  RelatUns  on  September  30  197]  I 
believe  certain  of  his  statemei.ts  .should  be 
clarified 

Mr  Hemenway  stated  that  Mr  Mace  had 
willfully  and  Illegally  dlsciiarged  the  Clialr- 
man  of  the  Commltee  hearing  his  grievance 
I  was  Informed  in  late  January  that  my  ap- 
pointment In  the  Department  of  State  would 
be  terminated  on  February  2S  After  a  con- 
versation with  Mr  Mace  confirmed  In  a 
letter  dated  March  15,  from  Mr  Mace  iny 
apjxjlntment  was  extended  to  March  31.  1971 
At  the  time  I  was  assigned  to  an  oflSoc  In  the 
Department  conducting  communications 
tests  Mr  Mace's  extension  of  my  aeelgnment 
was  based  on  the  period  of  time  I  would  be 
required  to  co«nplet«  the  tests  and  was  un- 
related to  my  duties  as  CTialrman  of  Mr. 
Hemenway's  Orievance  Committee 

Mr  Hemenway  also  referred  to  Mr  Mace's 
refusal  to  appear  before  the  Grievance  Com- 
mittee Mr  Ma«*  did  refuae  to  appwtf  before 
ttie  On«vanc«  CoouBltU*  on  July  33.  1971, 
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and  stated  In  writing  aa  the  reason  for  his 
non-appearance   the   following: 

'•I  fert  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for 
me  to  appear  before  the  Committee.  Pur- 
suant to  the  regulations,  the  Oommlttee  Is 
required  to  report  to  me  and  I  am  required, 
after  considering  the  evidence,  to  make  a 
decision    Howard  P    Mace    7  22  71" 

Later,  after  Mr  Mace  no  longer  held  the 
title  of  Director  of  Personnel,  he  agreed  V) 
appear  before  the  Grievance  Committee  on 
ciun.sel    requested    a    postponement    to    Sep- 

t(»mber  15  The  rev  d.ite  eonfllcted  with  Mr. 
Mac-'s  medical  schedule,  and  he  was  unable 
to  appear  Mr  Mace  has  since  indicated  he 
win  appear  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Griev- 
ance Committee  on  October  6,  1971. 

PArt  A   Ttot;ssAiNT. 
Chatrman.  Grievanre  Committee  in  the 
Matter  of  John  D.  Bemenway. 

October  13,  1971. 

The  CHAIRMAN, 

Senate    Foreign    BeJation^    Committee.    U.S. 
Senate,  Washington   DC 

DtAR  Senatck  Pvi-bbight  Txlay,  October 
13,  your  stafT  provided  me  with  a  copy  of 
••Comments  of  Howard  P  Mace  on  Statement 
of  John  D  Hemenwav"  dated  October  4  1971 
and  introduced  Into  the  reeord  by  Mr  Mace 
at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Pell, 

Mr  Mace's  "Comments"  are  so  Inaccurate 
and  Incomplete  that  I  consider  that  they 
must  be  intended  Intentionally  to  mislead 
I  have  prepared  a  brief  analysts  of  Mr  Mace ^ 
misrepresentations.  oobisbIoels  and  untruths 
which  I  a'tach  Uj  this  letter  torether  with 
au  tcciirate  chronoiojsy  of  related  events 

I  am  surrrised  by  this  effort  to  mislead 
your  Committee,  because  the  recjjrd  concern- 
ing these  events  is  fully  documented.  I  en- 
close, fi>r  the  record  a  transcript  of  a  hearing 
session  held  July  23,  1971  which  clarifies 
some  ol  the  points  Mr  Mace  lr,dicated  he 
could  not  recall  with  claniy.  The  Hearing 
Chairman.  Mr.  Touaaaint.  can  be  called  ut 
verify  these  facts,  as  can  the  members  o.'  the 
Heart!. g  Committee. 

The  enclosed  material  is  sufficient  to  Ulu-«- 
trate  the  miarepresentatlona  Mr  Mace  h&s 
attempted  I  have  n  i  wish  to  extend  uniiecas- 
s.irlly  dlscii-slon  cf  this  man's  lack  of  com- 
petence It  must  now  be  clear 

To  cite  but  one  exajnple  Mr  Mace's  "Com- 
ments" claim  that  the  Chairman  of  my  Hear- 
ing Committee,  Mr  Touaaalnt  was  given  an 
appoint noent  as  a  consultant  to  the  Depart- 
ment on  .April  1.  1971  (see  p  3)  In  fact.  M.- 
Totiasalnt  was  not  given  tiiat  position  until 
a  Aeek  later  .Mr  Mace  had  the  peraonnrl  c- 
ders  bark  dated!  Mr  TiMissalnt  was  off  the 
rolls  of  the  Department  ot  State  lor  about 
seven  days.  Your  ctJlleague  Senatcw  Buckley 
of  New  "York  Is  Informed  because  his  ofBce 
was  instrumental  In  preventing  thia  evident 
violation  of  due  process  and  In  having  the 
Hearing  Chairman  reinstated  after  he  was 
fired:  tlie  offices  of  Seiiator  Thurmond  and 
Senator  Touer  also  were  interested  In  this 
matter  and  helped  a  great  deal  to  rectify  this 
evident  malfunctioning  ot  Justice  (Details 
appear  In  the  attached  chrf>:ioiogy  ) 

In  his  "Comments"  Mr  Mace  did  not  eve:, 
address  several  serious  matters  I  called  to  the 
attention  of  your  Committee  in  my  state- 
ment of  30  September  I  note  that  he  make.s 
no  reference  to  eich  matters  as: 

Untruths  In  his  own  letters  and  other  of- 
ficially cleared  correspondence: 

Vie  of  his  oJBrlal  fjoslllon  for  his  personal 
ends — his  favored  treatment  of  his  twin 
brother  is  widely  known  throughotrt  the  For- 
eign Service: 

Setting  aside  clear  unequivocal  duty,  ap- 
parently for  reasons  of  expediency: 

Misrepresenting  his  own  policy  positions  - 
Mr  Mace's  October  4  "Comments"  provide 
an  excellent  example  of  this 

A  aumbcT  ot  other  matters  are  directly 
pertinent  to  the  basic  Intereet  of  your  Com- 
niiuea,   whldi  la,   after  all,   coasUlennc  the 
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matter  of  conSrmatlon  of  Mr.  Howard  Maee 

as  ambassador.  Some  of  these  emerged  at  my 
own  Hearing 

Mr  Mace  testified  under  oath  at  my  own 
Hearing  on  «  October  the  day  after  he  ap- 
peared before  your  Committee  A  copy  of  that 
Hearing  transcript,  made  available  to  me  on 
12  October,  i."?  also  enclosed,  I  believe  that 
members  of  your  Oommlttee  will  want  t<  read 
that  tran-scrlpt  because  It  suggests  that 
Mr  Mace  Is  not  fit  for  the  office  of  ambas- 
sador. Specifically,  the  Mace  testimony  of 
October     6     provides     liilormation     on    the 

following: 

1.  An  official  act  by  Mr.  Mace  that  may  have 
violated  the  cnrainal  statutes  of  the  United 
States  in  t  hat 

Mr  Mace,  as  a  US.  official  knowingly  ac- 
cepted the  services  of  a  persoc  In  the  p«r- 
forrrmnce    ol    an    olBcial    duly.   yet. 

oraered  that  Lne  person  so  designated  to 
perform  the  oacial  duty  was  not  to  receive 
campensation  lor  those  services.  (See  p. 
39-43  of  the  iranacrlpt  ol  October  6,  ques- 
tioning of  Mr  Uare  by  Major  General  Hagan, 
former  Jud^e  Advocate  General  of  the  USAF 
Reserve  ) 

2.  Siandering  an  employee  (p.  27  of  Oc- 
tober 6  transcript ,  I 

3  Open  adrmseion  either  of  incompetence 
or  a  desire  to  conceai.  in  that 

Mr  Mace  peraoiially  forwarded  to  the  3ec- 
rtiary  of  State,  under  his  own  signature,  la 
an  area  of  tus  competence. 

a  draft  letter  he  couid  not  ex;>i.am  prepared 
for  the  White  House  coficeriiing  Mr  Heinen- 
WF.y;  he  claimed  he  did  not  unders'oiiid  the 
meanang  ^f  phrasco  of  the  letter  he  cleared 
and  lorttp-rded  denipratmg  Mr  Hemeiiway  (p. 
B-10  of  October  6  transcript  i     Farther. 

Mr,  Mace  attempted  to  suggest  that  the 
Juiuor  officer  a  ho  dratted  the  material  was 
to  blame  ip  11  but  then  equivocated 
further     Tlie    full    truth    has   yet   to   emerge 

4  "VancuB  other  direct  untruths  slated 
under  oath,  of  which — 

One  is  his  denial  that  John  Hemenway 
cn'iled  to  his  attention  the  applicability  of 
an  Executive  Order  tp  16i  .  giving  Hemenway 
the  right  to  lie  considered  for  Civil  Service 
employment  m  the  Department  of  Slate, 
and — 

Another  Is  Mr.  Mace's  denial  that  he  made 
a  bet  with  another  officer  concerning  Hemen- 
WBv's  future  ip  28  l  Iti  fact,  as  the  D. rector 
of  Personnel  before  the  Hetnenwav  Hearing 
ever  pot  under  way  or  even  was  requested 
fixid  Hemenway  waf  searching  for  employ- 
ment. Mr  Mace  bet  a  lunch  concerm.'i?  Mr. 
Hemenway  5  future.  That  FSO  will  testify 
under  oath  to  the  farts  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Hemenway  hearing 

Senator  I  do  not  wish  to  labor  such  de- 
tailf  before  you  and  your  Committee  I  con- 
tinue to  recognize  a  duty  with  respect  to  this 
prospective  appolntnoent  1  have  furnished 
what  I  consider  to  be  pertinent  and  appro- 
priate details  bearing  on  Mr  Nface's  suita- 
blUty  for  high  ofBce — but  nay  list  is  Illustra- 
tive only  and  could  be  longer 

In  saying  this  I  eame-'^tly  h^pe  'o  avoid 
personal  rancor  or  attack  ot  any  klrwl  1  am 
truly  Borrv  that  1  have  com*  by  such  specla. 
information  of  firsthand  knowledge  Bui  your 
Committee  has  the  Constnutlonal  duty  to 
j-^dge  the  merits  of  the  case:  I  have  the  duty 
to  present  to  that  Committee  the  facts  as 
they  are  known  to  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  D.  Hxmenwat. 

Attachments: 

1.  List  of  some  of  the  inaccuracies  con- 
tained in  the  paper.  "Comments  of  Howard 
P.  Mace  on  Statement  of  John  D.  Hemen- 
way "  of  October  4.  1971. 

2  Chronology  of  events  taken  from  official 
Bearing  Documents  sutaoaltted  in  cv^tinectlon 
with  tbc  Henenway  Bearing. 

3  Copy  of  Mr  Mace's  '"CoEainenta"  of  Oc- 
tober 4.  1971,  already  submitted  tc  the  Per- 
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el^n  Relatlon«  Committee  (for  ready  refer- 
ence  only  I 

4  Transcript  of  Proceedln(?8  of  the  Hemen- 
way  Hearing  of  July  23,  1971, 

5  TrajiBcrtpt  of  Proceedings  of  the  Hemea- 
way  Hearing  .f  October  fi  1971  lU  which  Mr 
Howard  P  Mace  testltletl  under  oath  i  pa^jw 
3-62  r  . 

All  Rd-EjiKNCES  Are  to  th«  DocuMsrrr 
E>iTm-«D  'Comments  or  Howard  P  Mack 
ow  Statbmknt  or  John  D  HEMtNWAT" 
Dated  October  4.  1971 

1  Use  of  word  ■retired":  Both  Paul  Tom- 
saint  and  John  Hemenwwv  were  selected  out 
of  the  Foreign  Service  for  failure  to  win  a 
promotion  Note  that  on  p  1  Mr  Mace  refers 
to    Hemenway'8   alTalrs   as  he    waa    In- 

voluntarily separated  fn^m  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice ■'.  but  on  p  3.  Mr  Toussalnt  1«  aald 
to  have  "retired  from  the  Foreign  Service."' 

2.  Page  ru'O  montlis  were  required  to 
locate  the  many  dticumenta  requeeted  frooj 
time  to  time  .  .  "  Mr  Mace  does  not  answer 
Why  so  much  time  were  required 

3.  Page  tico  "months  were  required  .  .  . 
to  get  security  cle>arani-e«  for  Mr  Hemen- 
way's  attornevB  '  In  tact,  when  the  De- 
partment wanted  to  stall.  It  took  six  months 
to  clear  the  first  atu>riiey  but  when  Mr  Ma«e 
wanted  to  expedite  matters  to  Ux>k  good  (In 
March  of  1971)  it  took  only  three  days  to 
grant  Mr   Joyce  a  security  clearance 

4  Page  tiro  '  hearings  have  been  post- 
poned from  time  to  time  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  and  Mr  Hemenway's  at- 
torneys "  Chairman  Touswalnt  considers  this 
postponement  minimal  — it  does  not  explain 
the  delays. 

5  Page  two:  "Ume  was  required  ...  to 
consider  whether  It  was  proper  to  turn  over 

certain  documents  of  a  privileged  na- 
ture .  .  ."  Two  years''  Note  the  Hemenway 
Hearing  transcript  of  July  23  in  which  Mr 
Lyerly  told  Mr  Toussalnt  that  even  If  the 
request  for  the  Parsons  Penfleld  report  came 
frotn  the  CongreHs  or  a  United  States  ootirt 
it  would  not  be  released  ip  7)  and  Mr 
Toussalnt  states  hl.s  belief  that  Messrs  Maoe 
and  Lyerly  are  claiming  White  Houae 
prlvlle^{e  without  even  having  consulted  the 
White  House    (p    8  ■ 

6  Page  three  lite  top  pnragraph  Is,  tn 
fact,  false  The  tirievance  C<»nimittee  has 
not  been  provided  with  the  claaslfled  sec- 
tion of  the  precepts  to  the  Prt>motlon  Boards 
which  were  requested  prior  to  October — 
other  documents  have  not  been  provided 

7  Page  three  The  chronology  gives  a  false 
Impression  Acting  under  instructions  from 
Mr  Macotnber  Mr  Mace  fired  Hearing 
Chairman  Toussalnt  twice.  In  defiance  of 
regulations,  as  indicated  by  the  detailed 
chronology  attached  According  to  Mr  Tous- 
salnt. he  was  not  given  an  appK^ntment  as 
a  oonsultanx  on  April  1,  1971,  but  seven 
dnys   later 

Note  in  the  chroriology  that  Mr  Hemsii- 
way  appealed  for  help  in  getting  the  Hear- 
ing started  {one  year  delay  at  that  point  i 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  When 
the  Department  of  Slate  got  word  of  this, 
they  took  action  (Mace's  letter  of  January  2a 
to  Toussalnt  I  by  attempting  to  break  up 
the  Hearing   before  it  got  off  the  ground. 

8  Page  three  The  statement  that  Mr 
Tousaaint's  'retirement  from  the  Ff>rel<n 
Service  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  ser'vtce 
as  Chairman  of  the  Hemenway  Grievance 
Oominjttee  '  U  not  credible  Mr  TouasaliU 
was  an  P80  3  up  for  promotion  to  FSO- 2  In 
14H»  when  he  became  Chalrnvan  PallUig 
proniotlon,  he  was  retired"— <lld  this  liave 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  he  was  Hearing 
Cfialrman  of  the  first  Hearing  ever  held  In 
the  Deparlaient  of  State  concerning  a  griev- 
ance'* H«  was  then  re-blred  for  one  year. 
during  which  tb«re  was  little  acuvlty  (De- 
partment stalled  over  the  production  of 
d'jcumsots  aiid  sscurlty  cle&rancss  i  When 
Uemsciway  in*<to  elMr  his  intsntion  to  m^« 
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forward  vigorously.  Toussalnt  was  fired 
again  did  this  also  have  noUilng  to  do  witli 
the  fact  he  was  Hearing  Chairman?  When 
Hemenway  pointed  out  this  activity  broke 
the  regulations  which  required  that  the  De- 
partment avoid  even  the  appearance  of  a 
reprisal.  Toxissalnt  was  granted  a  respite,  but 
then  flred  again,  despite  Hemenway's  pro- 
testJi  and  this  time  actually  removed  from 
the  role.s  Did  this  l(x;)  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  Hearing  Chairman 
of   the   first   Hearing  ever   held' 

9  Mr  Toiisaaint's  ^tatemerit  is  to  be 
viewed  In  the  light  of  his  deelre  to  be  fair  to 
Mr,  Mace  Mr  Toussalnt  knows  that  Mace 
was  ordered  to  ftre  him  by  Mr  Macomber. 
However  the  fact  remains  that,  under  or- 
ders or  not,  Mr  Mace  signed  the  Illegal  let- 
ters of  Jajiuary  28,  1971  and  March  16.  1971 
dismissing  a  Hearing  Chairman  while  the 
Hearing  was  in  progress,  an  act  that  U 
B^lnst  the  regulations  and  Illegal 

Attachments 

1  Chronology  of  correspondence  and  docu- 
ments from  November  20.  1970  to  March  30, 
1971. 

2.  Hemenway  Hearing  transcript  of  July  23 
at  which  Mr  Mace  refuses  to  come  to  testify 
(p.  6 1. —Mr.  Mace  later  did  testify  under 
oath    Hearing  transcript 

Chronoloct  Taken  Prom  OrnciAL  Hearing 
Documents  SuBMirm)  at  the  Hemenway 
Hearing 

SX'MMART      PREPARED      BT      HEARING      CHAIRMAN 

TonsSAiNT,     and     entitled      "synopsis     of 

EVENTS  " 

(Note:    Tab    numbers    refer    to    document 
tabs    The  number  of  an  Item  refers  to  Vol- 
ume I  or  Volume  II  of  "Synopsis  of  Events" 
of  the  Hemenway   Hearing  Transcript.) 
volume  I 

(Note:  Items  1^4  omitted,  available  In 
official  Hearing  record  ) 

45  11  20 '70 — Letter  from  Mr  Hemenway 
to  Hon  James  E  Johnston,  Vlce-Chalrman, 
Civil  Service  Commission,  seeking  help  of 
Commisjilon  to  direct  Department  of  State  to 
hold  hearing  of  Grievance  Committee — TAB 
S   1 

4«  12  21  70 — Letter  from  Anthony  I, 
Mondell  ).  General  Counsel,  to  Mr  Hemenway, 
explaining  Commissions  Inability  to  Inter- 
cede In  his  case  believing  It  Inappropriate. 
stating  that  Inclusion  by  State  Department 
of  Foreign  Service  personnel  In  the  U  S 
within  '.ts  grievance  system  was  discretion- 
ary actlDU  of  Department  and  not  required 
by  Commission's  standards;  and  that  new 
regulations  issued  by  Commission  which  re- 
quire agencies  establish  new  and  strength- 
ened grievance  systems  effective  April  1, 
1971  exclude  "Foreign  Service  officer.  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  officer,  and  staff  officers 
and  employees  appointed  under  chapter  14  of 
title  2,  United  States  Code"  from  coverage. — 
TAB  T    1 

47  12  31  70 — Letter  from  Gilbert  A  Schu;- 
klnd.  Director.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Bureau  ot  Inspections,  to  Mr  Hemenway  con- 
curring with  Mr  Mondello  s  opinion  and 
stating  -.hat  they  reviewed  the  grievance  pro- 
cedures and  it  la  view  of  Commi.ssion  that 
the  State  Department's  grievance  system  fol- 
lows general  guidelines  of  Commission  found 
In  Chapter  771  of  the  Federal  Personnel 
Manual  and  also  that  delay  In  hearing  due 
to  inab.Illy  on  part  of  both  sides  to  bring 
representatives   together — TAB   U    1 

48  12  31  70— l/etter  from  Mr  Hemenway 
I.)  Edward  Lyerly.  Deputy  Legal  Adviser  for 
Administration.  Slate  Department,  referring 
to  his  prior  letter  of  December  4.  1970.  In 
which  he  informed  Mr  Lyerly  that  Donald 
H  Dalton  of  Dalton  and  Molnar  no  longer 
represented  him.  asking  location  of  docu- 
menu  ;n  his  case  so  that  they  may  be  ex- 
amined and  to  forward  all  correspondence 
to  him  until  further  notification  — TAB  V    1 

49  1   28  71— Letter  from  Mr.  Maoe  to  Mr, 
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Toussaini  lufurming  him  tliat  his  temporary 
appointment  of  May  1,  1970.  as  a  Retired  For- 
eign Service  Officer,  GS-15,  at  salary  of 
•26,675.  per  annum  will  be  terminated  Feb- 
ruary 28.   1971  -TAB  W    1 

50  1  31  71 — Leiter  from  Mr  Hemenway  to 
Mr  Mondello.  Civil  Service  Commission,  cit- 
ing Service  vs.  Dulles  as  applicable  to  his 
hearing:  and  again  requesting  action  by 
Commission  lo  exercise  Its  full  authority  and 
Influence  lo  insure  State  Department  facil- 
itates an  Immediate,  fair  and  Imparllal  hear- 
ing without  further  undue  delay:  requl-e 
State  Department  to  comply  with  its  own 
regulations;  and  Inform  him  whether  Com- 
mission  Intends  to  require  State  Department 
to  give  fair  hearing  or  whether  only  recourse 
Is  the  US  courts, — TAB  X    1 

61  1  31  71 — Letter  from  Mr,  Hemenway  to 
Mr  Schulkind  of  Civil  Service  Commission 
denying  delay  of  hearing  has  been  due  to 
representatives  not  being  able  to  get  together, 
but  problem  of  General  Hagans  "availability" 
as  representative  due  to  retirement  from  For- 
eign Service,  etc  and  delay  being  caused  by 
State  Department;  again  pointing  out  dell- 
berate  delay  of  State  Department  to  have 
hearing,  making  documents  available,  delay- 
ing granting  of  clearances  to  lawyer,  again 
requesting  Commission  to  exercise  all  its 
authority  to  Insure  that  he  receives  fair  hear- 
ing and  would  be  prepared  within  two  weeks 
to  do  so. — TAB  Y   1 

62.  2/10/71 — Letter  from  Mr  Hemenway  to 
Mr,  Schulkind,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
stating  that  Chairman  of  Grievance  Commit- 
tee, Mr  Paul  Toussalnt,  whose  appointment 
as  a  FSR  will  be  terminated  on  February  27, 
1971,  and  setting  forth  that  disruptive  effect 
on  hearing  will  result  from  firing  of  Chair- 
man and  again  requesting  Commission's  help 
In  pressing  forward  In  defense  of  right  for 
early  and  fair  hearing — TAB  Z    1. 

VOLUME    II  :     HEMENWAY    GRIEVANCE   PROCEDURE, 
SYNOPSIS   or  EVENTS 

1,  2  10/71 — Letter  from  John  D.  Hemen- 
way to  Anthony  L  Mondello,  CU-ll  Service 
Commission,  stating  that  Chairman  of 
Grievance  Committee,  Mr  Paul  Toussalnt, 
whose  appointment  as  a  FSR  will  be  termi- 
nated on  February  27,  1971.  and  setting  forth 
that  disruptive  effect  on  hearing  will  result 
from  firing  of  Chairman,  and  again  request- 
ing Commission's  help  In  pressing  forward  In 
defense  of  right  for  early  and  fair  hearing  — 
TAB  A-2. 

2  2  12  71 — Letter  from  Mr,  Hemenway  to 
Gen  Hagan  expressing  concern  over  delays 
ot  hearing  by  State  Department;  explaining 
his  request  for  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
help  In  obtaining  hearing,  stating  he  wrote 
Mr.  Lyerly  of  the  State  Department  to  In- 
quire whether  or  not  he  could  examine  rec- 
ords that  were  set  aside  on  May  1  1970  for 
the  hearing  and  his  receiving  no  reply,  his 
denlre  for  a  fair  hearing  to  examine  the  mer- 
its of  his  grievance  at  an  early  date  and 
request  to  Gen  Hag&n  lo  contact  Chairman 
of  Committee  for  meeting  of  Committee  to 
be  held  on  February  18,  1971  and  his  inten- 
tion to  inscribe  the  following  Items  on 
agenda  inquiry  concerning  delays  in  provid- 
ing dcKuments  and  failure  to  answer  corre- 
spondence promptly,  statement  to  provide 
Chairman  with  necossary  Information  about 
status  of  case,  clartftcatlon  of  Committees 
status,  witnesses  and  documents  still  need- 
ed, schedule  of  meetings  to  be  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 2  February  24.  and  February  26 — TAB 
B   2 

3.  a  15  71 — Leiter  from  Gen  Hagnn  to  Mr 
TcHiHsalnl  requesting  meeting  of  the  Griev- 
ance Committee  on  February  18,  1971,  at  the 
Civil  Service  Building  and  stressing  Mr. 
Hemenway's  desire  for  a  full  and  fair  hear- 
ing as  soon  as  possible  and  to  have  Com- 
mittee clear  up  causes  for  elapse  of  time  — 
TAB  C-2 

4  2  16  71— Letter  from  Mr  Hemenway  to 
James  B  Johnson  Civil  Service  Commission, 
reporting  two  significant  developments,   one 
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firing  of  Chairman  of  Grievance  Committee 
and  requesting  removal  be  postponed,  two. 
meeting  of  the  Committee  be  held  February 
18  and  requeetlng  experienced  officer  as  an 
official  non -participating  observer;  again  re- 
questing Commission  to  help  In  the  bear- 
ing —TAB  Da. 

6.  2/16/71 — L«tter  from  Mr  Hemenway  to 
James  B,  Johnson,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
stating  that  Chiurman  of  Grievance  Com- 
mittee Is  being  fired  under  eye«  of  Commls- 
alon,  even  as  State  Department  a-werts  It  Is 
trying  lo  follow  regulations  and  Intends  to 
give  fair  hearing;  and  requesting  that  Com- 
mission send  an  ob.server  to  meeting  of 
February  18.— TAB  E  2 

6.  2  22,  71— l^etter  from  Gen  Hagan  to  Mr. 
Toussalnt  demanding  that  Committee  be 
convened  on  February  25  and  again  on  the 
26th:  stated  he  had  not  received  written 
communication  fnjm  Mr.  Lyerly  or  anyone 
else  as  to  his  qualification  to  serve  as  Hem- 
enway's representative;  Mr.  Lyerly  to  be 
called  as  witness  by  Hemenway  during  hear- 
ing; conflict  of  Interest  on  Lyerlys  pitrt  and 
should  be  kept  from  further  Interference  In 
work  of  C-oinmlttee;  first  items  of  business 
on  sigeiida  can  be  b<ina  fides  of  members  of 
Committee. — TAB  F   2 

7.  2/22,71 — I^etter  from  Mr  Hemenway  to 
Mr.  Mace  regarding  postponement  of  Com- 
mittee meeting  by  Mr  Mace  in  order  to  con- 
sult with  Mr  Lyerly;  request*  that  Lyerly  not 
be  Involved  In  grievance  proceeding  except  as 
witness;  extension  of  Mr  Toussalnt  s  em- 
ployment until  April  30,  1971;  status  of  Oen. 
Hagans  appointment  as  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee since  now  retired  from  Foreign  Serv- 
ice; requests  action  on  this  and  other  mat- 
ters.—TAB  G-2. 

8.  3  16/71 — Letter  from  Mr  Mace  to  Mr. 
Toussalnt  extending  appointment  to  no  later 
than  April  30,  1971— TAB  H-2. 

9.  3  19  71  —  Letter  from  Mr  Hemenway  to 
James  E.  Johnson,  Vlce-Chalrman,  ClvU 
Service  Commission,  thanking  him  for  his 
role  In  moving  forward  Grievance  Hearing, 
noting  that  hearing  took  place  on  March  3 
and  again  on  March  15  and  another  to  be 
held  on  March  23;  mentioned  dLsmlssal  of 
Chairman  of  Hearing  being  deferred;  Gen. 
Hagan  to  remain  as  member  of  Hearing  Com- 
mittee; asking  for  help  of  Commission  In  de- 
ferring dlsmi.seal  of  Mr.  Toussalnt  for  longer 
than  March  31  Inasmuch  as  Toussalnt  Is  US 
ClvU  Servant  (not  Foreign  Service  officer), — 
TAB  1-2. 

10.  3  27/71 — Letter  from  Mr.  Hemenway 
to  Robert  E.  Hampton,  Chairman  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission,  citing  violations  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  In  terminating  the  employ- 
ment of  Chairman  of  Grievance  Committee 
as  being  3  FAM  1821  5  "Each  employee  has 
freedom  to  seek  adjudication  of  a  grievance 
without  fear  of  Interference,  coercion,  or 
reprisal  Tins  principle  applies  equally  to  any 
employee  taking  part  In  the  presentation  and 
adjudication  of  a  grievance  .  .  ."  and  3 
F.^M  1810  "Employees  are  assured  complete 
freedom  In  presenting  grievances,  without 
fear  of  reprisAl  or  discrimination  The  De- 
partment empliaslzos  the  responsibility  of 
all  officials  to  cooperate  In  the  observance 
of  this  policy";  based  on  Chapter  771  of  the 
basic  Federal  Personnel  Manual  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission;  employment  extended 
after  correspondence  with  Mr  Mace;  Gen. 
Hagan  to  remain  on  Committee;  Intent  to 
prove  lies  and  slanders  Introduced  Into  of- 
ficial record;  searching  for  explanation  of 
Mace  s  action  In  dismissing  Chairman  there- 
by placing  rights  in  Jeopardy  of  Hemenway: 
denial  of  documents;  intention  to  call  Mace 
as  witneee;  Mace  being  considered  for  am- 
bassadorial poet  and  appointment  rumored  to 
dej>end  on  outcome  of  Hemenway  case;  au- 
thority of  Secretary  of  State,  or  Under  Secre- 
tary, to  clear  his  record  fully  —TAB  J-S. 

11  8  30  71 — Letter  from  WUllam  R  Joyce, 
Jr.  to  Secretary  Rog«rs  stAtlng  his  beln«  re- 
tained by  Mr.  Hemenway  as  counsel   before 
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the  Grievance  Committee;  Mr  Toussaint's 
termination  of  employment  and  Gen  Hagan 's 
terminatloD  as  member  of  Committee:  re- 
questing action  be  taken  to  prevent  two 
meniberB  from  being  forced  off  the  Commit- 
tee for  economic  reasons;  concerned  about 
client's  constitutional  rights  by  such  ac- 
tions— TAB  K   2 

(Note:  Items  beyond  #11  In  Book  11 
omitted  On  the  1  April,  contrsiry  to  Mr. 
Mace's  statement  to  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Tou.s.salnt  was  removed  from  the  rolls:  he  was 
off  of  the  rolls  for  about  one  week;  he  was 
then  hired  as  a  consultant  on  or  about  7 
April;  1/  the  records  indicate  that  Mr  ToiiS' 
saint  uas  a  consultant  of  the  Department  of 
State  between  1-7  April,  it  is  because  the 
records  have  been  back-dated.  Mr.  Toussalnt 
verified  this  chronology  personally  on  13 
October  1971  ) 

drpartment  ot  state  grievance  committee 

Hfarinc,  Wednesday    October  6.  1971 — In 

THE  Matter  or:  John  D    Hfmenwat,  Com- 
plainant 

Hearing  In  the  above-entitled  matter  was 
reconvened  at  2  00  p.m.,  Paul  A.  Toussalnt, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

participants 

Members  of  the  Committee: 

Paul  A  Toussalnt.  ChBJrman. 

Creneral  Richard  Ha^an,  Member. 

Philip  Burns.  Member. 

For    the    Complainant: 

John  David  Hemenway.  Complainant. 

William  R   Joyce.  Esq  .  Counsel. 

Harry  Houston,  Esq  ,  Counsel. 

Harry  M    Hite,  Employee  Representative. 

Fbr  the  Office  of  the  Legal  .^d\  iser.  Depart- 
ment of  State : 

Hsj-old  S.  Russell,  Esq. 

BjTon  K,  Huffman,  Jr..  Esq. 

OBSERVERS 

For  the  Bureau  of  European  Affairs— Ger- 
many 

Robert  F.  Schwlnd. 

ElwxKXl  Williams.  III. 

Mr,  ToussAiNT    Mr.  Joyce,  are  you  ready? 

Mr   Joyce,  Yes   I  am, 

Mr  ToussAiNT  Let  the  record  show  that 
the  eleventh  hearing  In  the  matter  of  John 
D,  Hemet'way  Is  being  held  at  two  p  m  ,  Room 
4-H-15.  ClvU  Service  Building  1900  E  Street 
Northwes;.  Washington,  DC 

Present  are  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee; (Ximplalnant,  Mr.  Hemenway;  counsel. 
Mr  Joyce  and  Mr  Houston;  employee  repre- 
sentative. Mr    Hite. 

Also  present  are  representatives  of  the 
Legal  Advisers  Office,  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr. 
Hoffman.  Representative  fn^m  EUR  GER. 
Mr    Willianxs  and  Mr    Schwlnd 

Also  pre.sent,  Mr  Ritchie,  as  an  observer, 
Mr  Cook  Mr  Milton  Mitchell  Mrs  Hemen- 
way. Mrs  Denclcson.  and  Miss  Gernand  Wil- 
liam Orelder,  Washington  F>ost  Mr  Mul- 
lenhof. 

In  order  not  to  delay  Mr  Mace  I  will  not 
make  any  statement  regarding  the  introduc- 
tion of  exhibits  I  Will  delay  that  until  some 
future  time  Whereupon  Howard  P  Mace 
was  called  as  a  witness  and.  having  been  duly 
sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 

EXAMINATION   ST   MR     JOYCE 

Q  Mr.  Mace,  would  you  please  Identify 
yourself  for  the  record. 

A  My  name  is  Howard  P  Mace.  I  reside  at 
3606  Tristan  Court,  Alexandria.  Virginia 

Mr    TOUSSAINT    Mr    Russell 

Mr.  RcsszLL.  Sorry  to  Interrupt  you  so 
early,  but  I  think  before  we  start  to  ask  Mr 
Mace  some  questions,  there  Is  a  more  basic 
question  that  I  think  we  should  resolve  or 
at  least  go  a  long  way  towards  resolving,  be- 
cause It  governs  what  Is  germane  from  here 
on  In.  I  think.  In  posing  our  questions  to  the 
witnesses  And  that  Is  that  In  reading  over 
the  transcript  from  the  proceedings  last  time. 
It  seemed  that  there  was  some  confusion  in 
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someone's  mind  as  to  what  Is  the  grievance 
in  this  proceeding  And  I  Just  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  we  all  agree  that  this  docu- 
ment that  I  have  here  in  my  left  hand  which 
Is  dated  September  26.  1969,  addressed  by 
Mr  Hemenway  to  Mr  Mace,  states  In  Para- 
graph B  the  grievance  which  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  shed  light  on  in  this  proceeding 

Mr  JoTCE.  Well,  Mr,  Chairman  in  response 
to  Mr  Russell's  Inquiry  I  would  like  to  state 
that  at  thit  time  Mr  Hemenway  made  ihai 
statement  as  his  grievance  based  on  the 
dix-umenis  that  were  then  available  to  him. 
and  since  then,  as  of  today  many  more  have 
been  made  available,  and  we  may  watji  to 
even  expand  that  statement  here  in  this 
memorandum,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
grievance. 

Mr.  Russell.  Well.  I  don't  want  to  prolong 
this  unduly,  but  I  do  think  that  that  state- 
ment poses  a  problem,  because  If  I  look  at 
this.  I  know  what  your  grievance  is,  and  I 
know  what  questions  are  relevant  and  what 
questions  are  not  relevant  to  It  If  you  tell 
me  that  you  have  not  decided  yet  what  your 
grievance  is.  and  that  you  want  to  read  a 
whole  lot  more  documents  before  you  decide 
what  It  is.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  proceed 
and  decide  which  questions  are  the  proper 
questions. 

Mr.  Joyce.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  this 
is  a  matter  for  the  Committee  itself  to 
determine. 

Mr.  TOUSSAINT  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
expansion  of  the  basic  grievance,  provided 
that  we  do  not  get  Into  an  area  that  is  not 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee — 
se.ectlon  out,  promotion  etc  Therefore,  sub- 
ject to  the  expansion  and  the  Unking  of  the 
expansion  to  the  basic  grievance,  we  wUl  be 
somewhat  relaxed  about  the  line  of  inquiry. 
Mr  Russell.  I  think  that  Is  helpful.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

General  Hagan  Mr  Chairman,  wouldn't 
you  regard  it  as  the  right  of  counsel,  either 
for  the  Department  or  for  Mr  Hemenway. 
to  amend  or  to  ask  for  clarificatian  in  the 
case  of  counsel  for  the  Department — and  for 
Mr  Hemenway  — to  amend  the  original  state- 
ment? In  other  words,  this  expansion  ele- 
ment which  you  must  have  raised — we  don't 
regard  this  as  a  final  and  conclusion  state- 
ment. 

Mr  ToussAiNT  No.  it  Is  not  final  or  con- 
clusive As  far  as  expansion  is  concerned, 
there  are  two  ways  of  doing  It  Either  you 
submit  an  amended  earlier  grievance  or  you 
c&a  amend  as  you  go  along  by  way  of  testi- 
mony I  think  it  would  be  a  neater  package 
If  you  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
there  Is  expansion  necessary  and  that  it  Is 
germane  lo  the  basic  grievance  that  the 
expansion  be  put  In  writing 

Again  I  am  not  trj-lng  to  tell  counsel  how- 
to  conduct  his  case  But  I  think  few  clarity, 
the  latter  might  be  the  more  prof>er  method 
Mr  Joyce  If  my  recollection  serves  me 
ct>rrectly.  when  Mr  Hemenway  firat  appeared 
without  counsel  in  this  proceeding  it  was 
so  indicated. 

Mr  Tocs&aint.  That  is  my  recollecuon 
also, 

Mr  JoT(»  May  I  proceed,  then.  Mr.  Chair- 
man'' 

Mr  Tuussaint.  Surely,  Any  further  ques- 
tion, Mr   Russell? 

Mr  Russell  I  might  add  one  more  observa- 
tlon  I  don't  believe  although  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  my  oirn,  that  the  Department 
has  any  problem  whatsoever  with  your  ex- 
panding this  along  the  hues  you  have 
described  However  the  committee  may  want 
to  consider  whether  the  proper  form  for 
doing  that  would  be  to — and  I  think  you 
have  suggested  something  of  this  nature — 
to  submit  an  amended  request  vo  tbc  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Pwsonnel. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  feel  that  would 
be  required  or  not  But  I  Just  suggest  that  to 
you  as  sometlxlQg  to  think  about. 
Mr.  TouasAiNT  I  dMit  think  it  is  required 
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I  think,  the  committee  Is  aware  of  It  and  has 
been  since  eiu-ly  October,  two  yearg  ago.  3© 
I  thuik  a  cnmmuiilcatlon  to  the  cotnmlttae 
would  svifflce  In  which  event  I  wci\il<l 
obviously  send  a  iop\  to  Mr.  Brewster,  who 
replaced  Mr   Mace 

Mr    Joyce. 

By  Mr.  Joyce. 

Q.  Mr  Macf  would  you  please  IdeatlXy  t<x 
the  rotv  rd  V  ur  p<.«itlou«  you  have  held  IE 
the   Stale   Ooptinment   for   the   past   several 

years. 

A.  From  December  1,  1967  untU  August  li, 
1&71.  I  served  as  the  Director  of  Personn«J 
and  Deputy  Director  General  of  the  Foreign 

Service. 

Q   Has  the  complainant  in  thU  proceeding. 
Mr  Hemenway.  ever  worked  for  you? 
A   No.  he  has  not. 

Q   Has  he  ever  performed  any  task  for  you? 
A   No.  he  has  not. 

Q     Have    you    any   basis   for    making    any 
Jud^meiu    other    than    his   performance    file 
for  evaluating  Mr    Henienway's  performanoe 
as  a  Foreign  Service  Officer? 
A.  No,  I  have  no\.. 

Q.  Mr.  Mace,  I  hand  you  here  for  your 
Inspection  a  copy  of  an  unclassified  mem- 
orandum from  you  to  the  Secretary  of  Stat*. 
I  wish  you  woiUd  examine  that.  And  I  aA 
If  you  are  the  officer  responsible  In  the  De- 
partment for  the  matter  contained  In  th»l 
memorandum. 

Mr.  TotrssAiNT.  Mr.  Joyce,  could  you  Iden- 
tify It  as  to  date? 

Mr  Joyce  It  Is  88  No.  12880.  I  dont  know 
that  there  Is  a  date  on  It.  Tliere  may  be  at 
th«  •nd  I  (lldnt  see  one  on  the  front  page. 
The  WiTNEi.-'i.  There  Is  a  date  here.  Mr 
Chairman  It  Indicates  It  was  prepared  tbe 
19th  of  July  1969, 

Mr.  RtrssKLL.  August.  I  think.  { 

The  WiTNiss.  Sorry.  August. 

By  Mr.  Jotcb: 
Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  memoran- 
dum? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  connection  with  that  memorandum, 
there  Is  also  transmitted  therewith  a  draft 
reply  which  I  will  also  hand  to  you  to  refre«i\ 
you  recollection.  It  U  entitled  "A  Suggested 
Reply  to  Senator  Strom  Thurmond."  Are  you 
familiar  with  that  document? 

A.  I  dont  recall  having  seen  It  before. 
Q.    This    was    part    of    that    memorandum, 
now— No.  i;i880. 

A.  Yes.  I  gather  that  Is  the  case. 
Q.  Now.  In  that  documental  am  not  sure 
which  page  It  comes  up  on  on  the  copy  you 
have  In  front  of  you — the  sialemeni  is  niade 
In  there,  'The  allegatlon.s  made  '.n  his  appeal 
to  Secretary  Rusk  .  .  .■•  I  wa.s  wondering  what 
the  intent  was  of  that  language,  as  used  Ui 
that  memorandum,  or  sviggested  reply. 

A   I  don  t  know.  i 

Q.  And  there  Is  also  a  phrase  used  In  tbit 
paragraph.  Ju.st  before  that  portion  I  J\i«t 
cited  to  you,  which  says,  "Becauae  of  the 
duBt  raised  in  the  process  of  Investigating  the 
allegations  made  In  this  appeal  .  ."  I  was 
wondering  If  you  could  tell  me  what  was  In- 
tended by  that  statement. 
A.  I'm  sorry,  I  don't  know. 
Q.  And  would  your  an.swer  be  the  same. 
then,  for  the  next  statement.  Because  of 
some  of  Mr.  Hemenway  s  activities  over  the 
past  month  .  .  ."  which  continues  on  In  that 
s«me  langtukge — "his  own   activities." 

A   My  answer  would  be  the  same?  What  do 

you  mean' 

Q.  What  was  meant  by  that  expression  in 
the  suggested  reply? 

A.  I  dont  know. 

Mr.  RtTssEix.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Joyce.  Which 
statement  arc  you  referring  to? 

Mr.  JoTCE.  It  Is  in  that  same  paragraph. 
TTie  sentence  Is.  ••Unfortunately,  however. 
because  of  the  dust  ralaed.  .  , 

Mr.  RtT3sn-L.  Thank  you. 
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Bv  Mr    JoYci 
Q    Well.  I  wonder   If  I  could  ask  you  the 
next    quetttloii.    then.    In    view    of    your    prior 
answers,  what  were  yuur  sources  uf  InformA- 
ilon  concerning   Mr    Hemenway  .s  acUvltle-s:" 
A    I  would  ai.sume.  not  recalling  the  gene- 
sis  of    this    partin-.Iar    siittgewted    reply,    that 
It   must   have   taceu   uffered    by    the    man    who 
drafted    the    menmranduni     Mr     D     C.    Tlce. 
Q    And    would   you    Identify   him   for    the 
record  ' 

A  Yet.  Mr  D<jivald  C  Tlce  Is  a  Foreign 
Si-rviee  Officer  who  at  that  Ume  was  serving 
as  a  Special  A-swlstant  to  the  Director  General 
and   to   me   as   Director   of   Personnel. 

Q  For  whom  did  Mr  Tlce  work  at  the 
Lime   that   this   w&a   prepared? 

A.  He  worked  both  lor  me  and  for  Am- 
ba-i-sador  John  Steeve.s,  who  was  then  the 
Director  General  I  ni  s,  .rrv  I  believe  at  that 
time  Amba.->sa<k)r  Steeveii  ha<l  left  that  office 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ambassador  John 
Burns  I  am  liot  .sure  ot  those  dates.  I  think 
Amba.sAador  Sleeves  left  around  the  end  of 
July  of  that  year  and  Ambassador  Burns 
came  In  the  first  of  August. 

Q    As  of  the  date  of  thU  memorandum, 
In  August  of  1969.  Mr.  Mace,  you  knew,  then. 
at  that  time  of  your  Involvement  In  this  mat- 
ter, I  assume    Am  I  correct  In  so  stating? 
A   Yes 

Q  Did  you  consider  at  that  time  whether 
you  should  remove  yotirself  from  any  fur- 
ther official  action  in  connection  with  the 
Hemenw«.y  case,  at  that  time? 

A  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  what  you 
mean — remove  myself  from  action. 

Q.  Well,  you  realized  that  you  were  even- 
tually going  to  sit  as  the  Judge  on  this  mat- 
ter, to  review  the  record  in  this  hearing. 
A.  Yes 

Q.  But  you  did  not  feel  that  It  was  ap- 
propriate for  you  to  remove  yourself  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  Hemenway 
case  at  that  time,  even  though  later  you 
might  be  sitting  In  review  on  It. 

A    Well,  if  you  mean  did  I  feel  It  was  ap- 
propriate   for    me    to    have    initiated    this 
memorandum? 
Q  Yes. 

A  Yee,  I  think  it  would  have  been  I  dldn  t 
consider  removing  myself  from  that,  because 
I  was  the  action  officer  in  the  office  at  that 
time  from  which  this  memorandum  obvi- 
ously envanated. 

Q.   Did  you  ever  consider   removing  yotir- 
self  as    the   reviewing    authority   from   this 
matter? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  have  a  discussion 
with  Mr.  Lyerly  concerning  the  concept  of 
due  process  as  applied  to  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice? 

A  I  don't  recall  having  such  a  conversa- 
tion. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  discuss  the  concept  of  due 
process  and  lU  applicability  to  the  Foreign 
Service  with  anyone? 

A.  I  have  In  recent  weeks,  since  I  left  my 
office.  In  connection  with  my  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Q.  Mr.    Mace,    are    you    familiar    with    the 
Parsons-Penfleld  Report? 
A    Yee.  I  am. 
Q    Have  you  read  11? 
A    Yes. 

Q    Are  you  aware  of  any  conversation  Mr. 
Hemenway   may  have  had   with  Mr.  Thomas 
L.   Hughes  concerning  Mr.   Hemenway's  em- 
ployment In  IKR7 
A.   Yes. 

Q  May  I  ask  how  you  are  aware  of  that? 
A.  I  am  aware  of  It  because  In  connection 
with  my  efforts  to  a.-wl.'st  Mr  Hemenway  In 
obtalnl.-ig  either  a  contlnuatloD  of  his  em- 
ployment with  the  Department  of  State  or 
with  other  agencies,  I  do  know  that  Mr. 
Hemenway  went  to  see  Mr  Hughes  and  I  do 
not  know  thul  eja  a  result  of  that  Interview 
Mr.  Hemenway  was  not  selected  for  a  posi- 
tion In  that  bureau. 
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Q  Were  you  present  at  any  converaattons 
Mr      Hemenway     may     have    had     with    Mr. 

Hughes? 

A    No     You    mean    at    the    same    time   he 
wius  talking  with  Mr.  Hughes? 
Q    Yes. 
.\    No. 

Q.   EWd  you  ever  refer  to  this  oonveraatlon 
in  official  correspondence? 
A    Not  that  I  recall. 

Q  Well.  I  wonder,  then.  If  you  might  ex- 
plain, since  you  could  not  recall  any  record 
of  not  being  present,  how  you  knew  what 
was  written  concerning  this. 

A.  How  I  knew  what  was  written? 
Q.  Yes. 

A    I  don't 

Q.  In  other  words,  where  did  you  obtain 
your  knowledge  from? 
A.  On  what? 
Q.  On      the     conversation     between     Mr. 

Hughes 

A  Oh— In  a  telephone  conversation  with 
Mr  Hughes. 

Q    I    see.    Is    It    your    custom    to    make    a 
record  of  svich  telephone  conversations? 
A.  No,  It  Is  not. 

Mr.  JoTce.  May  I  have  a  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr  TotrssAiNT  Yes. 

By  Mr  Jotce: 
Q  Did  the  substance  of  the  phone  call  you 
had  with  Mr  Huphes  relate  to  the  pos.slblllty 
of  two  INR  positions  that  .Senator  Thurmond 
might  have  menllon'-d  In  a  letter  and  which 
Mr.  Hemenway  was  advl.sed  had  been  elimi- 
nated when  he  Inqtilrcd  ah<  ut  the  possibility 
of  such  emplojTnent? 

A.  I  think  it  may  have  been,  yes.  I  don't 
know  whether  It  was  two  or  not.  My  recollec- 
tion Is  that  there  was  one  position  In  INB 
In  which  he  was  Interested. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  conversation 
you  had  with  Mr.  Hughes,  was  there  any 
reference  made  to  bringing  of  political  pres- 
sure to  bear  In  order  to  get  the  employ- 
ment? 
A.  No.  not  to  my  recollection. 
Q.  Let  me  Just  refresh  your  recollection  on 
this  point.  If  you  would  Just  take  a  look  at 
the  paragraph  In  that  memo-^we  dont  have 
to  go  Into  any  great  detail  on  It. 

Mr.    ToussAiNT.    Would    you    Identify    the 
memo  for  the  record,  counsel. 
Mr.  Jovci.  Tab  C.  SS  12880. 

By  Mr.  Jotce: 
Q    Does  that  refresh  your  recollection  on 
the  matter? 
A    Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  wish  to  change  your  answer 
m  any  regard? 

A  Well,  my  reading  of  that  Is  It  Indicated 
Mr.  Hemenway  had  indicated  he  would  bring 
political  pressure,  I  don't  recall  Mr  Hughes 
having  said  that  to  me. 

Q.  Would  this  be  something  that  really 
should  be  directed  to  Mr.  Tlce  rather  than 
to  you? 

A.  Well,  It  might  well  be.  because  I  be- 
lieve that  he.  too.  was  the  author  of  that 
memorandum,  was  he  not? 

Q.  Mr.  Mace,  did  Mr.  Hemenway  ever  call 
your  attention  to  his  own  desire  for  civil 
service  employment  within  the  Department 
of  State? 

A.  Yes.  I  believe  he  did  In  a  conversation 
I  had  with  him. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  call  to  your  attention  an 
executive  order  which  gave  him  the  right  to 
be  considered  for  such  employment? 

A.  I  don't  recall  that  he  did.  He  would, 
however,  have  had  such  right. 

Q.  And  you  would  be  the  proper  official  In 

the  Department  of  State  to  whom  he  should 

make  such  Inquiry. 

A    Yes.  At  least  one  of  such  people,  yea. 

Q    What  did  you  tell  Mr   Hemenway  ujion 

his  Inquiry? 

A.  I  don't  recall  hlm  having  asked  me  that. 

Q.    At    tha,t    time,    did    Mr.    Hemenway    tell 

you   that   he   could   give   you   a   list   of   the 
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names  of  peraons  who  had  been  employed  in 
the  Department  of  State  after  they  had  been 
iielected  out  for  time  In  class  or  lower  per- 
centage of  their  class — do  you  recall  that? 

A   I  don't  recall  him  having  done  that 

Q  And  you  don't  recall  any  conversation 
concerning  exceptions  to  the  rule? 

A.  With  Mr   Hemenway? 

Q.  Yee. 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  while  you  were  In 
your  office  as  Director  of  Personnel  suggest  It 
would  be  wise  for  hlm  to  seek  political  pres- 
sure to  assist  him  In  hLs  problem  at  the  De- 
p■^rtment  of  State? 

A.  No. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  improper  In  Mr. 
Hemenway's  going  t.o  see  you  to  discuss  this 
matter  of  civil  service  employment,  was 
there? 

A  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  recollection. 
Mr  Joyce.  Is  that  I  suggested  that  Mr  Hem- 
enway come  to  see  me  about  Mjntlnued  em- 
ployment In  the  Department  of  State  or  In 
other  agencies 

Q  Do  you  recall  a  conversation  that  took 
place  In  your  office  on  June  11,  1969  with  Mr. 
Wile  present,  Mr  Williamson  and  Mr  Hem- 
enway? 

A.   I  don't   recall   that  specific   meeting 

Q  Okay  Now.  Mr  Mace,  you  teetlfled  that 
you  are  familiar  with  the  Penfleld-Psrsons 
report,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  In  your 
capacity  that  you  have  maintained  here  at 
the  Department  of  State  for  several  years, 
do  you  think  that  persons  affected  by  such 
a  report  should  have  the  opfxirtunlty  to  con- 
front the  statements  made  In  such  a  report 
and  challenge  those  and  have  the  right  to  do 
so? 

A  I  think  that  under  the  conditions  under 
which  that  rei>ort  was  requested,  and  under 
which  It  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
that  I  would  say  so 

Q  Are  you  familiar  with  the  statement 
written  by  Messrs  Puhan  and  JohnpoU  which 
are  also  pcut  of  this? 

A.   Only  In   a  very  general    way,  Mr    Joyce. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  It  Is  part  of  the 
pre,sent  Penfleld -Parsons  report.  It  was  made 
a  part  of  It. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  may  I  ask  did  you  understand  the 
l.isues  Involved  In  the  Puhan-Johnp<5ll  re- 
port' 

A   The  Issues  Involved? 

Q  Toe — and  the  BtAtements  made  therein. 
Did  you  tmderstand  them  fully? 

A   No,  I  do  not. 

Q  In  order  to  save  time,  I  wonder,  Mr 
Mace,  whether  you  could  tell  this  hearing 
committee  what  you  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  concerning  material 
that  could  legitimately  be  classified  Would 
you  mind  summarizing  your  testimony  that 
you  gave  on  Monday.  Octol>er  4? 

A  Legitimately  t>e  classified? 

Q   Yes 

A  I  don't  believe  that  on  the  Monday  hear- 
ing that  I  was  asked  about  that  I  was  asked 
questions  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  about  the  mat- 
ter of  executive  privilege  between  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  government  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government.  I  don't  think 
there  was  any  question  about  classification 
of  doctiments 

Q  What  was  your  answer  to  Chairman 
Fulbrlght  on  that  question? 

A  I  told  Senator  Fulbrlght  that  I  believed 
that  the  executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch  being  co-equals  In  the  federal  estab- 
lishment as  a  whole,  that  there  were  cases 
which  In  my  opinion  would  warrant  one 
branch  or  the  other  withholding  Information 
from  the  other  branch  That  is,  the  executive 
not  turning  Information  over  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch  or  vice-versa. 

Q  Now,  did  you  put  any  conditions  in  your 
answer? 

A.  Well,  the  chairman  asked  me  to  give 
examples,  and  I  cited  an  example,   lixforma- 
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tlon  which  the  executive  branch  might  have 
which  had  been  procured  on  an  Intelligence 
basts,  the  divulging  of  which  might  Jeopard- 
ize national  interests. 

Q  Does  the  Penfleld-Parsons  Report  or  the 
Puhan-JohnpoU  statement,  either  one  of 
them,  contain  any  material  which  would  fall 
In  that  category? 

A  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  that  familiar 
with  the  report. 

Q  Mr  Mace,  do  you  believe  that  promotion 
boards  should  be  allowed  to  reach  their  own 
decisions  under  the  regtilatlons  based  on  the 
personnel  files  and  official  record  alone? 

A   Yes 

Q.  Is  that  what  the  regulations  are 
designed  to  achieve? 

A   Yes 

Q  And  this  U  also  what  Is  Intended  by 
the  precepts  of  the  promotion  boards? 

A    Yes 

Q  Do  you  agree  with  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Bassln  which  for  the  purpose*  of  this 
question  I  clll  Just  summarize,  who  said  to 
this  committee  on  September  15  that  It 
would  not  be  regular  or  according  to  the 
rules  for  oral  information  concerning  per- 
formance to  be  conveyed  to  the  promotion 
boards? 

A    Yes 

Q  Do  you  know  what  Information  if  any 
was  conveyed  to  the  promotion  boards  In  the 
case  of  John  Hemenway? 

A  No,  I  do  not. 

Q  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  LaRue  Lutklns? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Did  Mr  Lutklns  wori;  under  your  super- 
vl.slon  and  direction? 

A.  Yes,  he  wa.s  for  a  period  during  my  ten- 
ure— he  was  Chief  of  the  Performance  Eval- 
viatlon  Division  under  my  Jurisdiction 

Q  I  would  like  to  show  you  a  letter  signed 
by  Mr  Lutklns,  dated  March  21.  1969,  which 
has  blacked  out  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  It  Is  directed  so  that  he  doesn't  become 
involved-It  has  nothmg  to  do  with  this 
present  proceeding  But  the  principle  in- 
volved does.  And  I  would  like  to  have  you 
take  a  look  at  that  and  have  your  comment 
on  Mr.  Lutklns'  statement  there,  and  ask 
whether  you  agree  with  It. 

Mr  RtTSSEtx.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  if 
this  Is  a  document  which  Is  In  evidence? 

Mr  JOTCX  It  was  furnished  to  us  by — Uils 
was  given  to  us  by  the  employee  himself 
who  Ju£t  asked  that  his  name  not  be  used. 
But    we   can    Identify    him    If   necessary 

Mr.  TottssAiNT  Are  you  submitting  this  as 
an  exhibit? 

Mr.  Joyce  I  wanted  to  ask  him  first  If  he 
would  agree  with  the  statements  made  by 
Mr    Lutklns,  who  worked  for  Mr    Mace. 

Mr  RtrsscLL.  I  think  to  hand  the  witness 
a  document  In  which  half  the  document  has 
been  blacked  out  Is  Irregular  at  best.  We 
have  no  Idea  what  the  missing  paragraphs 
say. 

Oeneral  Haoan  Counsellor,  would  you  re- 
gard that  as  bad  as  belrxg  given  part  of  the 
Paraons-Penfield  Report  and  not  the  rest  of 
if  Sir? 

Mr.  Russiu..  I'm  sorry  Would  you  say  that 
again? 

Oeneral  Hacan  I  say  would  you  regard 
that,  this  handing  of  this  document  to  Mr. 
Mace,  as  being  In  the  same  category  as  mak- 
ing available  part  of  the  Parsons-Penfleld 
Report  without  the  rest  of  it? 

Mr.  RtTssELL  No,  I  wotild  not  at  all  To  my 
knowledge,  unless  Mr  Joyce  can  throw  some 
light  on  the  matter,  there  is  no  question  of 
executive  privilege  Involved  In  this  letter. 
Unless  Mr.  Joyce  would  like  to  tell  us  that 
the  President  is  the  author  of  the  letter 

Mr  Joyce  Well,  I  would  Just  like  to  re- 
strict my  Inquiry  alone  to  whether  Mr  Mace 
agrees  with  the  statements  made  by  Mr  Lut- 
klns there  In  the  sections  that  are  there, 
.\B  I  understand,  the  section  blacked  out 
related  to  the  man,  would  Identify  the  per- 
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son    who  I  don't  think  should  be  burdened 
with  that  In  this  proceeding 

Mr.  RtTSSELL.  Well,  I  think  that  Mr  Mace 
can  respond  to  that  statement  which  is  now 
o\x\  at  context  within  that  frame  of  ref- 
erence But  I  don't  know  how  meaningful 
that  is  to  you. 

The   WrrNESs    Before  doing   that    I   would 
like    to   go   back    U)    your    previous   question, 
which  I  think  relates  to  this,  does  it   not? 
By  Mr  Joyce; 

Q  Yes 

The  WrrNEss  Would  you  mind  reading  the 
prevlou.s  question   Mr    Joyce  asked. 

I  Tlie  reporter  read  the  question  as 
requested  i 

Mr  BtRBis  Mr  Chairman,  could  the  com- 
mittee be  aware  of  what  the  document  Is, 
-so   we   can   understand   what   It   Is 

Mr  Joyce,  Mr.  Mace  would  you  show  the 
dix-ument  to  the  members  of  th**  committee. 

The  Witness  My  reading  of  that  memo- 
randum signed  by  Mr  Lutkins  Is  that  It 
relates  to  the  findings  of  a  selection  board, 
and  the  question  was  the  nature  of  those 
findings  Tliat  is  why  I  asked  you  if  it  relates 
to  the  first  question  t>ecause  as  I  understand 
that  report,  It  is  an  explanation  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  selection  board  upon  the  coir. - 
pletlon  of  Its  work,  not  upon  the  selection 
board  while  in  session  Because  as  I  under- 
stand the  question  was  why  did  whoever's 
name  Is  blocked  out  get  a  low  ranking  and 
this  Is  an  explanation  of  why  the  tKK^rd 
re.whed  that   decision 

Mr  RrssELL  Mr  Chairman,  could  we  wait 
for  Just  a  moment  vmtll  we  have  all  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  it"^  I  don't  think  any  of  u« 
have  any  Idea  what  this  Interesting  docu- 
ment Is. 

While  we  are  waiting.  thlE  ih  the  second 
document.  Mr  Joyce,  today  which  I  under- 
stand— I  understand  you  have  iwt>blems  with 
documents  of  yovir  own,  but  this  is  the 
second  dtKument  today  which  j'ou  have  used 
which  hafi   not   been  turned  over  to  us 

Mr    Joyce    I  Just  turned  the  first  one  over 

Mr  RrssELL  I  presume  you  will  turn  over 
the  rest  of  those  documents  when  you  are 
able  But  we  would  like  to  get  an  unex- 
purffaied  version  of  that  letter. 

Mr   JoYtT    I  will  use  my  best  efl'on, 

Mr  Russell  I  would  presume  that  we  will 
accept  your  word  as  an  honorable  gentleman 
that  that  letter  only  has  removed  the  name 
of  the  author  and  there  are  not  any  para- 
graphs of  substance  that  have  been  removed 

Mr  ToussAiNT  Possibly  for  Mr  Russell's 
peace  of  mind,  we  might  do  it  ihlg  way. 
Would  you  be  prepvared  to  show  me  the  en- 
tire letter  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  1 
can  make  the  statement  either  that  the  ex- 
cised statements  do  not  relate  to  the 
basic 

Mr  Joyce  If  we  don't  have  it  Mr  Mace 
undoubtedly  has  it  in  his  office — one  way  or 
the  oaher. 

The  Witness.  No.  I  wouldn't  have  it  in  my 
office 

Mr    Hemenwat    Mr    Lutklns'   office    It   Is 
easily  traced  by  the  dale  and  signer    It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  find  out  of  PE  files 
By  Mr.  Joyce: 

Q  I  win  limit  my  question.  Mr  Mace  to 
a  very  ,slmple  one  Do  you  agree  with  the 
statement  In  that  letter  which  says,  "It  Is  a 
common  accepted  practice  for  boards  to  con- 
sult officers  in  the  O  and  other  areas  of  the 
Department  in  cases  where  they  feel  a  need 
for  Information  to  supplement  that  con- 
tained in  the  performance  records  avail- 
able to  them  " 

A   No,  I  do  not 

Mr  Russell  Mr  Chairman,  could  we  set 
Uie  document'' 

Ml    ToussAiNT.  Yes 
By  Mr    Joyce 

Q.  If  that  had  been  done  Mr  Xdace  a-ould 
that  have  been  proper  without  indicaung 
that  in  a  inemor&nd  um  ? 
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A    I  dont  understand. 

Q.  In  Mr    Henienw»y's  case,  for  example. 

A.  I  don't  understand  your  question.  Would 
what  have  been  proper? 

Q  To  have  conaulted  officers  in  the  O  or 
other  areas  of  the  Department  where  they 
feel  Uiat  they  need  more  Information,  to  sup- 
plement that  contained  In  the  performance 
records.  Now,  I  am  asking  you  here  In  con- 
nection with  the  Hemenway  case,  would  that 
have  been  proper  without  indicating  It  in  a 
memorandum,  that  such  consultation  had 
been  made? 

Mr.  ToussAiNT  You  are  asking,  counsel.  If 
this  was  done  in  the  case  of  Mr  Hemenway. 
should  not  a  memorandum  to  that  effect 
have  been  Inserted  In  the  record'' 

Mr   JoYci.  Right. 

The  Witness.  'You  are  asking  me  IX  a  state- 
ment of — to  that  effect  had  been  made  wuh 
regard  to  Mr.  Hemenway,  should  W  have 
been  made  a  matter  of  record  ? 

Mr.  TousBAiNT  If  Inquiries  had  been  made 
outside  by  the  board  of  Personnel  In  O  or 
other  areas,  should  not  the  file  have  reflected 
that  this  was  done  by  the  board'' 

The  WrTNESs.  Yes.  I  think  It  should  have 
been  done 

By  Mr    Joyce 

Q.  Were  you  ever  consulted  In  any  way  or 
contacted  In  any  way  that  can  be  construed 
as  a  consultation  either  formally  or  Infor- 
mally? 

A.  Consultation? 

Q.  Yes — by  the  boMrd  or  some  member  of 
tt. 

A.  No 

Q   Mr   Mace,  have  you  ever  referred  to  Mr. 

Hemenway  as  abrasive? 

A.  Yes.  I  did  on  one  occasion,  to  Mr.  Hem- 
enway, 

Q.  Nobody  else? 

A.  I  believe  Mr.  Tice  was  present  at  that 
Interview. 

Q.  Were  either  Messrs  Wile  or  WUUamson 
present ,' 

A  I  don't  believe  they  were  at  this  partic- 
ular time. 

Q  I  have.  I  think,  one  last  question.  Would 
It  be  appropriate  ft*  a  Foreign  Service  Officer 
who  18  up  for  consideration  by  his  promotion 
board  to  Invite  and  the  invitation  would  be 
accepted  by  the  chairman  of  the  promotion 
board  to  his  house  for  dinner''  I  am  asking 
you  a  hypothetical  qviestlon. 

A.  I  think  that  would  have  to  depend  on 
the  circumstances  I  would  .say  If  they  were 
very  good  friends  and  had  known  each  other 
over  a  period  of  time.  It  would  be  appropri- 
ate. I  think  It  might  be—  there  are  drciun- 
staucea  under  which  I  cou\d  see  It  would  be 
quite  inappropriate 

Q.  My  last  question — did  you  ever  make 
any  t>eU  on  the  future  of  Mr  Hemenway  in 
the  Foreign  Service? 

A.   No,  air. 

Mr.  Joyce.  That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr  ToTTssAiNT  Mr  Rus.'iell. 

Mr  RnsEXL  If  I  may  take  a  moment  to 
confer  with  my  colleague. 

Mr   ToussAiNT   Surely. 
By  Mr   Russxll; 

Q  Mr  Mace,  we  Just  have  a  few  questions 
to.  I  think.  Uy  to  clarify  a  few  things,  and 
perhaps  add  a  Uttle  bit  to  what  you  have 
said. 

You  liave  testified  that  you  did  not  ever 
work  with  Mr.  Hemenway  or  have  any  per- 
sonal communications,  other  than  your  meet- 
ings. That  is.  he  never  worked  with  you  and 
you  had  not  mart  with  him.  I  gMees.  prior  to 
the  time  bis  difficulties  arose.  Do  you  have 
any  knowledge  as  to  what  his  general  reputa- 
tion was  among  people  with  whom  he  worked? 
That  Is.  his  colleagues  in  KUR7 

A.   No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bew  bim  cbaracterlB«d  by 
someone  in  EUR  or  by  someone  in  tlve  Per- 
sonnel Ofllc«  ■•  a  Jobn  Blrcber,  or  a  right' 
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winger,  or  someone  who  sees  a  communist 
under  every  bush? 

A.  No. 

Q  I  take  it  this  means  that  you  never 
beard  Mr.  Steevee  refer  to  him  that  way,  or 
Mr.  TIce.  whom  you  said  was  Mr.  Steeves' 
special  assistant  and  your  special  assistant. 
You  never  heard  any  of  these  gentlemen 
refer  to  him  in  that  way. 

.A.    No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge — did  you 
then  and  do  you  today  have  any  knowledge 
of  what  Mr  Hemcnway's  persontU  politics 
are? 

A    No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  In  the  Per- 
sonnel Ofllc*  or  anywhere  else,  for  that  mat- 
ter, discuss  Mr,  Hemenway's  personal  poli- 
tics? 

A     No 

W  Du.-lng  your  testimony,  the  question 
came  up  as  to  whether  you  had  considered 
disqualifying  yourself  as  a  reviewing  author- 
ity It  Is  '.rue.  Is  It  not.  that  had  you  remained 
on  as  the  reviewing  authority  this  would 
have  been  at  some  point  substantially  in  the 
future — .a  fact,  as  it  turns  out  you  left  the 
po&t.  before  review  was  even  possible  So  that 
is  It  possible  that  at  some  future  time  had 
you  remained  at  that  position  and  had  you 
been  around  when  these  proceedings  end — 
and  none  of  us  knows  when  that  wlU  be — is 
It  pfisslble  at  some  future  time  you  might,  for 
a  conflict  of  Interest  reasons,  or  some  other 
reason  —you  might  have  considered  disquali- 
fying yourself  as  the  reviewing  authority? 

A  Yes.  I  think  that  Is  highly  possible, 
particularly  In  the  light  of  the  testimony 
which  Mr.  Hemenway  gave  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  5lelatlons  Committee  I  say  that  be- 
cause that  revealed  to  me  how  Mr  Hemen- 
way feels  about  me  And  I  think  on  that 
basis  alone  I  might  have  dlsquallfled  myself. 

Q  You  testified  as  to  a  conversation  with 
Mr  Hugties,  who  at  the  time  was  the  INR 
chief.  I  guess.  Is  that  right? 

A    Yes 

Q.  Would  you  tell  xw  more  about  that  con- 
versation? Apparently  Mr  Hemenway  was 
seeking  a  position  at  INR  and  was  Mr 
Hughes  anxious  to  employ  him? 

A  No  The  circumstances  were  these  In  a 
conversation  I  had  had  with  Mr  Hemenway. 
In  which  I  asked  him  to  oome  to  my  office  to 
explore  with  him  opportunities  which  might 
exist,  or  which  might  be  developed  for  his 
continued  employment,  either  In  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  In  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  we  did  talk  about  the  poeslblllty  of  a 
position  In  INR  and  it  was  subsequent  to 
that  he  did  In  fact  have  an  Interview  with 
Mr  Hughes.  And  ray  recollection  ot  that 
interview  was  that  rather  than  talking  about 
the  particular  position  which  I  had  in  mind 
in  sending  or  suggesting  Mr  Hemenway  to 
go  to  INR.  Mr.  Hemenway  talked  about  an- 
other p<sltlon  of  which  I  was  unawnre  Mr 
Hemenway  In  fact  was  a  candidate  for  a 
position  rather  than  an  empiloyee  whom  I 
had  Jurisdiction  over  to  assign  to  a  position 
in  the  Department. 

Q.  I  am  not  sure  I  understjuid  what  Mr 
Hughes'  conclusion  wiis  as  Ui  his  deslniblllty 
of  employing  Mr.  Hemenway. 

A.  We.l.  my  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Hughes 
indicated  he  did  not  wish  to  employ  Mr 
Hemenway  because  Mr.  Hemenway  had — 
reading  this  correspK>ndence  refreshes  my 
memory  -  that  Mr  Hemenway  had  more  or 
less  Insisted  upon  a  particular  position  in 
INR. 

Q.  Well,  turning  back  to  this  letter,  which 
was  apfiarently  drafted  by  Don  Tice- — there 
was  a  memorandum  then  put  on  it  ao  tliat 
actually  it  read  that  the  memorandum  was 
from  you  to  the  Secretary  And  I  understand 
you  were  not  the  draftsman  of  this.  There  Is 
a  paragraph  In  here  that  you  were  asked 
about  and  you  said  you  were  not  stire  what 
It  meant.  And  the  paragraph  says.  "Unfor- 
tunately, bow^ver  .  .  ." — let  me  re^d  the 
whole  thing  "The  possibility  was  explored 
that   Mr.    Hemenway   oould    be   assigned   for 
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this  approximately  one  year  additional  serv- 
ice to  a  position  in  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  kind  you  mentioned  in  your  letter. 
Unfortunately,  however,  because  of  the  dust 
raised  In  the  process  of  investigating  the  al- 
legations made  In  his  appeal  to  Secretary 
Ru.sk.  and  becaiue  of  some  of  Mr  Hemen- 
way's own  activities  over  the  past  month, 
it  was  not  feasible  to  place  him  in  such  a 
position" 

I  don't  want  you  to  read  Don  Tlce's  mem- 
orandum— but  apparently  at  one  point  you 
saw  that,  and  at  one  point  I  think  you  prob- 
ably had  a  clearer  idea  as  to  what  that 
meant  Is  tt  possible  that  he  was  referring  to. 
In  part,  at  any  rate — to  this  dlffictilty  he  had 
had  with  Mr  Hughes,  where  you  tried  to  ar- 
range something  with  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Hiighes  didn't  want  him,  and — you  think 
that  that  perhaps  Is  what  Mr.  Tice  is  refer- 
ring to  In  the  paragraph? 

A.  That  Is  possible. 

Mr.  Joyce  Well,  I  think  Mr.  Tloe  would  be 
the  best  authority  on  that 

Mr  ToirssAtNT.  I  think  the  best  evidence 
In  that  case  would  be  Mr  Tice.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  Mr.  I^ce,  as  is  done  in  the  State 
Department,  this  particular  letter  was  staffed 
r>ut  and  the  work  was  done,  clearances  ob- 
tained, and  the  finished  product  was  laid  on 
your  desk  for  you  to  sign. 

The  WrrNESs.  Yes.  that  would  be  the  nor- 
mal procedure. 

Mr.  Russ&jui..  Well,  my  Inquiry  is  entire- 
ly speculative,  I  recognize.  But  I  Just  don't 
want  anyone  in  the  room  to  feel  that  Mr. 
Mace  Is  trying  to  be  evasive  or  anything  of 
the  sort.  I  think  the  explanation  you  have 
made,  and  I  have  tried  to  provide  an  explana- 
tion -and  I  think  that  if  counsel  wants  to 
find  out  what  this  paragraph  was  Intended 
to  mesin.  I  think  he  is  correct  that  we  should 
call  Mr     rtre 

Mr  Joyce.  Well.  I  would  Just  like  to  make 
an  inquiry  If  I  nmy  al  that  point.  Mr  Chair- 
man Is  Mr  Mace  now  disavowing  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  memorandums  that  were 
transmitted  here?  la  he  trying  to  above  It 
off  on  Mr.  Tice — the  responsibility  for  them? 

The  WiTNr-ss.  You  arc  a-iklng  me  that  ques- 

li'Tl'' 

Mr   JoYci    Yes. 

The  WrTNKSs.  I  assume  responsibility  for 
any  niomorandum  which  bears  my  Initials, 
This   one    does.   Therefore   I   am   responsible. 

Mr.  RussEix.  Mr.  Huffman  has  raised  a 
question  I  think  we  should  have  clarified. 
That  Is.  he  Is  stating  his  suspicion  tliat  this 
Department  of  State  suggested  reply  is  not 
in  fact  an  attachment  to  Mr  Mace's  memo. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Tot-sSAiNT  If  you  ■will  look  at  the  last 
page  of  the  memo.  Mr  Russell.  I  think  you 
will  find  three  tabs  One  is  a  suggested  reply 
to  '  Harlow  to  - 

Mr    RtrasEi.i.    I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr    ToiTSSAiNT  — whoever  It  was 

Mr  RfFisrLL  This  actually  Is  Incomplete 
without  the  Elllott-Klsslnger  covering  There 
is  another  piece  to  go  with  this 

Mr  Hemenway  How  long  has  the  commit- 
tee had  this  memorandum.  Mr  Chairman — 
the  ba,slc  memorandum?  The  last  six  months 
has   it   been   available  to  the  committee? 

Mr  TorssAiNT.  I  don't  believe  so 

Mr,  Hbmenwat.  All  but  Tab  C 

Mr.  ToussAiNT.  No.  not  six  months  I  would 
say  at  the  very  most  seven  or  possibly  eight 
weeks.  And  the  Elllott-Klsslnger  memoran- 
dum tliat  I  received  I  believe  last  week. 

Mr.  HkUENWAY  With  the  help  of  Mr.  Rus- 
sell. 

Mr.  ToussAiNT.  Precisely. 

Mr  HxMKWWAY.  'Who  would  have  presum- 
ably known  where  It  fit  In  the  memorandimi. 
By  Mr  Russell : 

Q  We  got  Into  a  discussion.  Mr.  Mace, 
earlier  of  the  possibility  that  at  times  selec- 
tion boards  request  information  beyond  the 
performance  r«port«,  I  b«UeT«  you  tertlfled 
that  any  Information  beyond  what  appears 
on    the   reports   is   normally   not   considered 
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regular  that  that  be  communicated  to  the 
panel.  But  Isn't  It  true  that  tinder  the  pre- 
cepts in  most  years — and  I  am  not  personally 
familiar  with  the  precepts  lu  all  years — may- 
be we  have  an  expert  here  who  Is — but  is  it 
not  normally  true  that  medical  and  security 
Information  may  be  requested  and  may  come 
into  the  selection  panels  above  and  beyond 
what  they  see   In  the  performance  reports? 

Mr.  Joyce  Excu.se  me  May  I  Inquire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  cotinsel  paraphrasing  one  of  my 
questions? 

Mr   RussiLL   Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Joyce  I  Just  wanted  to  make  that 
clear. 

Mr.  TotrssAiNT.  No,  I  don't  think  he  Is.  1 
think  he  Is  developing  along  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent line. 

Mr.  Joyce    I'm  sorry. 

The    Witness     Yes.    I   don't    know — It   has 
varied  from  year  to  year    But  I  think  gen- 
erally speaking  security  or  medical  Informa- 
tion may  be  requested  by  the  board. 
By  Mr    Russell : 

Q  So  that  a  blanket  statement  that  any 
material  beyond  the  performance  reports 
cannot  properly  be  requested  by  the  board 
Is  really — that  blanket  statement  Is  not  the 
case  There  are  other  kinds  of  Information 
that  can  be — that  the  boards  can  request 
and  do. 

A    Yes. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hemenway  do  you 
know  of  any  material  other  than  what  was 
In  his  record   which   reached   the   boards? 

A.  No. 

Q  As  to  the  ParsoiM-Penfield  report,  you 
stated  that  you  were  not  sure  If  It  contained 
privileged  matter  However,  didn't  Mr  Lyerly. 
Deputy  Legal  Adviser  for  Administration,  at 
one  point  take  the  position  that  as  a  legal 
matter  there  were  portions  of  the  Parsons- 
Penfleld  report  which  were  privileged  mate- 
rial    the  kind   that    you   described   earlier? 

Mr  Joyce.  I  object  to  that  on  the  grounds 
it  Is  hearsay 

Mr  RiissELi,  Hearsay  Mr  Joyce  has  never 
been  a  problem   before   this  committee, 

Mr.  ToussAiNT  I  was  about  to  say  that  we 
have  knocked  over  every  fence  that  they 
have  ever  built  In  the  rules  of  evldenc*. 
starting  with  Wlgmore.  I  think,  I  don't  think 
we  would  suffer  njuch  by  knocking  another 
one  down. 

Mr  RuBSEi.L  We  had  about  a  quadruple 
hearsay  from  your  last  witness  that  I  would 
like  to  remind  you  of. 

General  Hagan  Counsellor,  if  you  have  any 
comments,  would  you  please  address  them  to 
the  chairman.  We  Intend  to  maintain  de- 
corvim  here. 

Mr  RtTSSEi.i.  Tm  sorry.  General 

The  WrrNEss  Mr  Chairman,  has  a  ques- 
tion been  addres.sed  to  me? 

Mr.  ToussAiNT.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  RussKLL.  No.  We  are  between  ques- 
tloi^. 

By  Mr.  Russci-l: 

Q  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Parsons-Penfleld  report? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
discussion  of  the  report  or  review  of  the 
report? 

A    I  did  not. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have 

Mr  ToTTSSAivT  I  have  one  question  Were 
you  at  any  time  Mr  Mane  a  member  of  any 
selection  board  considering,  among  others. 
In  his  class    Mr    Hemenway  for  promotion? 

The  WrrNESs.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  never  been  a  member  of  a  selection 
board 

Mr.  ToussAiNT.  So  what  transpired  be- 
tween a  selection  board  In  any  given  year 
Involving  Mr  Hemenway  and  anyone  out- 
side the  selection  board  you  wotild  have  no 
personal  knowledge. 

The  WrrNEss.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  TocssAiNT  Mr  Burrla. 
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Mr.  BtiRRis.  Mr,  Mace,  is  it  a  rare  occur- 
rence for  a  Foreign  Service  Office  during  the 
past  few  years,  while  you  were  Director  of 
Personnel,  to  have,  been  InvoIuntarUy  re- 
tired through  reaching  time  in  class  and  not 
being  recommended  for  promotion  by  a  se- 
lection board? 

The  WrrNESS.  I  would  say  It  Is  a  fairly  fre- 
quent occvirrence. 

Mr  BiBEis.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  TOUSSAINT.  Anything  else? 

Mr  BfRBis  No. 

Mr,  Tous&Ai.NT  General. 

General  Hagan.  Mr  Mace,  in  your  former 
capacity  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  I  believe  that  you  have  been  aware 
of  these  hearings.  Have  you  been  receiving 
transcripts  of  the  hearing  sessions  of  this 
committee,  your  committee,  former  com- 
mittee' .,      , . 

The  WrrNtss  Yes  1  am  not  sure  I  received 
them  all.  I  received  some  of  them. 

General  Hagan  Have  you  read  them? 

The  WrrNESS   Some  of  them 

General  Hagan.  Do  you  find  them  interest- 
ing'' 

The  WrrNESS.  I  have  read  better  docu- 
ments, more  interesting  documents 

General  Hagan.  Fine  Now.  let  me  ask 
you  if  vou  recall  the  issue  at  the  Inception 
of  these  hearings  as  to  my  personal  capa- 
taiUiy,  that  Is  my  qualification  to  serve  un- 
der the  regulations,  the  FAM.  Do  you  recall 
that  question  or  problem? 

Tlie  Witness.  Problem  of 

General  Hagan  Of  my  qualification  to 
serve  Do  you  recall  that  at  the  first  hearing 
session  of  this  committee  the  chairman 
questioned  the  competency  of  the  committee 
and  he  questioned  It  largely  on  the  grounds 
that  I  was  not  then  an  employee  of  the 
Department  and  hence  unqualified  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  due  to  re- 
tirement? 

The  WrTNE.ss  Yes.  I  recall  that  I  don't 
think  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  hear- 
ings,  though,  was  It?  It  was  later  on. 

General  Hagan  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
at  the  very  first  session,  if  I  recall,  on  March 
3 

The  WrrNtss  Yes 

General  Hagan  And  do  you  recall  receiv- 
ing a  memorandum  from  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  thereafter,  more  specifically 
on  March  4  In  which  the  question  as  to  the 
competence  of  the  grievance  committee  was 
addressed  to  you'' 

The  WrrNESS  Yes 

General  Haoan  And  you  were  called  upon 
to  rule  as  Uj  my  qualifications,  you  re- 
member'' 

The  WrrNESS  Yes 

General  Hacan.  Now.  in  the  preparation 
of  that  position,  did  you  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  consult  with  all  the  appropriate  staff 
sections  of  the  Department  of  State,  includ- 
ing the  legal? 

TTie  WrrNESS  I  recall  specifically  with  le- 
gal 

General  Hacan.  May  I  refresh  your  mem- 
ory by  giving  you  a  copy  of  the  original  of 
your  memorandum,  which  has  been  entered 
in  the  record,  counsel,  as  D-1  exhibit. 

The  Witness  I  recall  having  consulted 
with  the  Legal  Adviser's  Office.  I  don't  recall 
whether  other  units  of  consultation— I  don't 
believe  there  were 

General  Hagan,  But  you  did  consult  with 
the  legal   Adviser 

The  WrTNKss.  Yes 

General  Hacan.  The  Office  of  the  Legal  Ad- 
viser— and  you  have  the  c^portunlty  to  get 
Ills  Interpretation  of  the  appropriate  regula- 
tions. 

The  Witness    Yes 

General  Hagan  And  you  recall  further. 
Mr  Mace,  m  Indicated  in  there.  It  was  Indi- 
cated that  I  was  qualified  to  sit  as  a  member 
of  this  contmlttee 

The  Wrr?cEss    Yes 

General  Hacan  And  you  recall  that  the 
Department  at   that  time  that   It  did   not 
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intend    to    recall    me    as    a    Foreign    Service 
Officer  to  compeiisate  me  for  this. 

The  WrrNESS    Right. 

General  Hacan  And  do  you  recall  fur- 
ther that  the  statement  was  made  In  your 
memorandum  that  I  would  not  be  hired  as 
a  consultant? 

The  WiTN-xss.  Yes 

General  Hacan.  Now,  Mr.  Mace,  let  me 
ask  you — In  your  discussions  with  the  Of- 
fice of  thf  Legal  Adviser,  did  anyone  say 
anything  to  you  about  the  cnminai  statutes 
of  the  United  States,  about  the  acceptance 
of  the  services  of  a  person  by  an  official  of 
this  government  without  compensation? 

The  WITNESS.  No.  I  dont  recall  that. 

General  Hagan.  No  one  ever  alerted  you 
to  that  fact? 

The  Witness    No.  sir. 

General  Hacan.  So  this  is  the  first  time 
you  have  heard  any  such  matter,  is  that 
correct? 

The  WrrNESS    Yes. 

General  Hacan  Do  you  recall  the  portion 
of  the  transcript,  the  hearing  of  March  16. 
lu  which  your  memorandum  of  March  10 
was  read  and  presented  to  this  committee 
and  which,  after  the  chairman  had  cal>d 
for  any  comments  or  observations,  that  I 
then  took  this  position;  that  I  desired  to 
make  a  statement  to  which  I  referred,  and 
I  then — I  quote  this,  on  pages  5!  and  52  of 
the  transcript.  "My  appearance  af  a  member 
of  this  grievance  committee  and  my  par- 
ticipation In  the  hearing  In  the  matter  of 
John  Hemenway  will  not  constitute  at  any 
time  a  waiver  on  my  part  or  by  any  other 
implication  of  law  of  any  of  my  rights  or 
causes  of  action  derivable  either  by  law, 
regulation  or  negotiation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  reference  to  remunera- 
tion In  this  matter,  I  shall  continue,  subject 
to  this  statement,  to  serve  wHUngly  as  a 
participating  member  of  this  coramiitee.  ' 

You  recall  that  statement' 

The  Witness.  Yes, 

General  Hagan.  And  do  you  recall  that  In 
another  statement  later  that  I  Indicated  my 
intention,  after  the  conclusion  of  these 
sessions,  to  pursue  my  legal  remedies  at  law 
against  the  Department  of  State  and  its 
appropriate  officials? 

The  Witness  I  remember  something  along 
those  lines,  yes. 

General  Hagan.  You  do  have  that  notice. 
You  have  had  that  notice,  as  we  went 
through  Uiese  transcripts  I  Just  want  to  get 
it  clear,  because  I  will  never  have  another 
chance  to  ask  you  about  this,  and  I  do  want 
to  know  Uiat  this  matter  came  to  you  And 
you  did  al  all  times  have  the  benefit  of  the 
advice  from  the  Office   of   the  Legal   Adviser. 

TTie  Witness    Yes. 

General   Hagan     11    you  felt   it   necessary. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

General  Hacan  Tliank  you  on  that  score. 
Mr  Mace  I  appreciate  that.  Now.  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  couple  of  questions,  if  1  may. 

As  you  have  read,  had  occasion  in  your  busy 
schedule  to  read  the  transcripts  of  the  vari- 
ous hesu^lng  seshions.  those  that  you  have 
been  able  to  read  have  you  and  the  rulings 
that  you  have  had  to  make  in  your  capacity — 
has  tiie  phUo.sophy  of  grievance  hearings,  the 
progressive  cliaracter  of  this  at  aiiy  time, 
impressed  you  as  an  official  of  this  govern- 
ment? 

Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

The   Witness.   No.   you   do  not. 

General  Hagan  First.  I  was  not.  for  ex- 
ample, coming  to  my  specific  case — I  was  not 
qualified  to  sit  Then  the  Department,  after 
more  mature  consideration,  found  that  I  was 
qualified  to  sit.  albeit  without  compensation 
Secondly,  the  Psrsons-Penfield  report  c»me 
into  Issvie  early  First  we  couidnt  see  it.  Then 
later  we  could  see  It  in  part.  And  then 
thirdly — and  I  am  not  sure  whether  this 
occurred  during  your  tenure  or  not,  Mr. 
Mace — but  then  thirdly,  we  would  be  priv- 
ileged to  see  the  whole  thing. 
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Now.  would  you  not  call  this  a  progressive 
development  of  a  phlloeophy  of  hearing  and 
the  presentation  of  evidence  to  your  own 
committee  during  the  course  of  these  hear- 
ings'' 

The  WrrvEss  Well,  progressive  In  a  sense 
that  there  have  b«en  changing  opinions  ra- 
garding  the  accessibility  of  documentation, 
is  that  what  you  mean'' 

General    Hacan.   That    Is    right. 
The  WrrNxss.   I   think   that   Is   a  fair  con- 
clusion. 

Oeneral  Haoas    That   is  a   (air  conclusion. 
The  Witness.  Yes 

Oeneral  Hagan  Now,  then  lets  come  back 
to  a  matter  on  which  I  already  stand  on  ihe 
record,  and  that  Is  the  question  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  pnx-edures  for  your  committee  to 

hi)ld 

The  WiTNEae    Adequacy  of  what? 

Oeneral  Hagan  Of  the  procedures  for  ihU 
committee  And  I  am  sure  that  you  already 
know  that  I  have  asked  the  chairman  to 
convey  to  you  at  that  time  the  entire  matter 
of  your  providing  adequate  procedures  as  you 
were  required  by  the  PAM  Uj  this  committee 
in  conducting  this,  the  first  hearing  In  the 
history  of  the  US  Foreign  Service.  Now. 
granted  all  those  facts,  and  the  progresslve- 
ness — progressive  character  within  the  lim- 
ited definition  that  we  have  brought  out  here, 
would  you  say  that  you  have  given  adeqviate 
guidance,  after  consultation  with  the  Oftlce 
of  Legal  Adviser,  to  this  commUtee  with 
reference  to  procedures,  and  U  so.  will  you 
please    explain    your   piwltlou 

The  WiTNEs.'i  Well,  I  tliink  -as  you  say. 
this  being  the  very  first  heaJlng.  it  was  my 
int,entlon  at  the  outset  that  thl.s  hearing 
t)e  ctinducled  wuh  as  wide  latitude  on  the 
part  of  the  chairman  as  possible  I  polnt-ed 
out  I  think  there  have  been  two  written 
oommunlcatlons  from  me  to  the  chairman 
regarding  guidance  of  the  committee  and  its 
operations  I  think  that — ir  I  may  be  s<j  bold, 
I  think  the  manner  In  which  It  has  pro- 
oeecle<l  ha«  not  been  expeditious  and  I  think 
that  matter  l.s  on  btith  sides  I  think  the 
Department  ha-s  not  a<'ted  a.s  promptly  may- 
be as  it  should  have,  and  I  think  the  pres- 
enlatlorvB  have  not  been  as  timely  as  they 
mi^ht  have  been  It  shtnild  have  been  con- 
ducted more  expe<1iiii  u.sly  That  i«  not  really 
related  Ui  guidance  But  It  could  be  In  a 
way.  In  that  a  guidance  could  say —get  on 
with  It  and  get  It  over  with.  At  the  out- 
set you  may  recall  that  I  Indicated  to  the 
chalmvan  that  the  time  limlt^ilorm  would 
be  i>et  aside  In  order  that  it  not  be  hurried 
because  there  are  certain  aspects  of  this, 
as  It  evolved,  that  Indicated  that  rapidity 
wa£  Dot  aec«8a*rlly  the  beat  course  of  ac- 
tion. 

Oeneral  Hacan  Right.  So  In  conclusion, 
you  wfiuld  simxmarlze  your  position  In  your 
former  capacity  as  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Personnel  that  adequate  guidance 
on  pr<x-edure8  had  been  performed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  responsibility  laid  on  you  by 
the  PAM, 

The  WrrNKSs    Yes. 

General  Haca.v  Including  the  right  to  call 
witnesses 

Tlie  Witness.  Yes 

General  Hacan  Swear  them  in.  cross-ex- 
amlna'ton,  all  the  tmslc  rights  that  are  nor- 
mAlly.  Mr  Mace.  Included  within  the  con- 
cept  of   so-called   due   proceae   of   law 

The  WrTNEBS  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
might  add  that  I  think  that  we  have  gone 
further  in  some  casea  than  mlgJit  have  been 
Lodlcated  under  a  strlrt  interpretation  of 
th«  regulations. 

General  Hacan  You  have  already  had  an 
Insmnoe  hare  I  might  allude  to  today  on 
the    qucatlon    of    b»arsay    evldenc«. 

Tb«  Wrrifsaa.  Yea, 

0«a«nU  UacAN.  Tba  committee  has  twund 
Itself  ooiy  by  tba  oonoai>ts  of  germaoenaaa, 
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materiality,  relevancy,  credibility,  which  of 
course  U  one  of  the  matters  Now.  In  your 
examination  In  chief  by  Mr  Joyce,  counsel 
for  Mr.  Hemenway,  you  Indicated  that  with 
references  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Parsons- Penfield  report  was  assembled,  or  put 
together,  that  you  did  not  feel  or  did  not 
conclude  that  there  was  no  right  to  con- 
front statements  made  therein;  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  Witness  I  am  not  sure  that  that  Is 
the  exact  context.  I  think  generally  speak- 
ing that  Is  my  conclusion. 

General  Hacan  Generally  speaking  that  Is 
the  flavor  Now,  can  you  elaborate  for  the 
record  those  conditions  What  do  you  mean 
by  the  conditions  under  which  the  Parsons- 
Peiifleld  report  was  put  together'' 

The  WrrNESB  Well,  I  meant  that  as  I  un- 
derstand It  the  genesis  of  the  Parsons-Pen- 
field  report  goes  back  to  a  series  of  state- 
ments which  Hemenway  had  given  to  the 
Secretary  and  which  the  Secretary,  based  on 
his  conversation  with  Mr  Hemenway,  felt 
ought  tc  be  Investigated.  He  In  turn-  the 
Secretary.  In  txirn,  asked  two  senior  Foreign 
S«'rvlce  Inspectors  to  Investigate  and  to  re- 
port bact  to  him  their  findings  with  respect 
U)  those  allegations  The  nature  of  that  I 
think  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  t>e  the  one  to  determine  the  release 
of  that  .nformatlou,  to  whom  It  should  be 
normally  given,  because  traditionally  within 
the  Department  of  State  reports  by  ln.$pec- 
tors  have  normally  been  fell  to  be  privileged 
reports  in  the  sense  that  If  they  Interview 
people  in  confidence,  that  their  comments 
are  gathered  In  confidence,  that  It  Is  not  the 
normal  course  of  events  to  make  those  re- 
ports available  to  the  person  about  whom  the 
commen-s  are  made.  That  In  essence  Is  what 
I  meant. 

General   Hacan.  Tliese   are   the   conditions 
to  which  you  refer 
The  Wn-Ncss.  Yes. 

General  Hacan.  I  have  one  more  question  1 
vkould  like  to  ask  Mr    Mace 

Mr  Mace,  would  you  like  to  be  a  selected- 
out  employee,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  seek- 
ing a  rc'lres.s  an  alleged  grievance  in  your 
mind,  ai,d  have  a.s  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  PerHoniiel  a  man  sitting  in  that-  an 
official  u.  that  capacity  with  the  same  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  you  approached  the 
Hemenway  caAe''  Now,  I  am  asking  you  for 
your  appraisal  of  your  subjective  attitude 
with  reference  to  the  Hemenway  cu.se  Would 
you,  were  the  situation  reversed,  and  were 
you  the  person  seeking  redress,  would  you 
like  to  have  an  official  silting  In  that  same 
ctpaclty  with  the  mental  attitudes  and  ap- 
proach *  th  regard  to  grievance  hearings  that 
you  had  with  regard  to  the  Hemenway  case. 

Would    this   be   a    fair  summarization   of 

The  W-TNEss  niat  Is  a  double  transplan- 
tation, as  I  understand  your  question 

General    Hacan    We  are  not   transplanting 
yoti  quite  Into  the  position  of  Mr  Hemenway 
Suppose  vou  deem  that  you  have  a  grievance 
Would  y<.  u  be  willing  to  submit  your  request 
for  a  hearing  to  a  man  of  the  same  attitude, 
thmr  phlios<^>phy  that  yuu  yourself  had  when 
this  thing  started? 
Tlie  Witness    Yes. 
Oeneral  Hagan.   You  would. 
The   Witness    Yes, 

General  H*oAH.  Well,  thank  you  very 
much.  M-    Mace. 

Mr  To"8«AiNT  Mr  Joyce. 
Mr  Joyce  I  would  like  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion In  the  light  of  a  queatlon  asked  by  Oen- 
eral Hagan  You  said,  as  I  understood  your 
testlmonr  that  you  would  disqualify  your- 
self from  reviewing  this  matter  of  Mr 
Hemenway  If  you  are  the  Director  of  Person- 
nel,  la  that  not  correct? 

The  Wn-NEiM  I  said  If  Mr  Hemenway  had 
made  statements  about  me  that  ha  made  in 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  od 
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last  Thursday  and  this  past  Monday,  and  I 
were  In  the  responsible  position  of  reviewing 
that  report.  I  might  consider  disqualifying 
myself 

Mr  JoTCE.  Not  because  you  are  a  witness 
In  the  proceeding  here? 

The   Wn-NESS    No. 

Mr  Joyce  You  don't  think  Mr  Brewster 
should  disqualify  himself  also. 

The  WiTNEBB  No  I  may  have  misinter- 
preted or  may  not  have  explained  it  What 
I  meant  was  that  the  very  unkind  things 
which  Mr  Hemenway  said  atxjut  me  In  pub- 
lic on  last  Thursday  and  this  past  Monday 
would  disqualify  me. 

Mr    JoYi  E.   TTiat  Is  all  I  have 

Mr.  ToussAiNT    Mr    Russell?  General'' 

Oeneral  Hagan    I  have  nothing  further. 

Mr  ToussAiNT.  Tbauk  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Mace. 

I  Witness  excused  ) 

Mr.  ToussAiNT.  Let's  take  a  short  ten- 
minute  recess. 

(Whereupon  a  ten-minute  recess  was 
taken.) 

Mr.  TOUSSAINT.  Are  we  ready,  gentlemen? 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  GET  FARE  DEAL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines 
for  ofTering  di.scount  fares  to  senior  citi- 
zen.?, and  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  on  all  other  airlines  to  fol- 
low suit. 

I  am  e.specially  pleased  because  this  Is 
just  what  I  have  been  seeking  with  my 
bill,  H  R  8754.  to  permit  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapiK'd  t<i  travel  free  or  at  re- 
ducetl  rate.s  on  the  Nation's  ommerclal 
air,  rail,  and  bu.s  lines. 

•Mthough  KLM  is  not  an  American 
earner,  it  does  operate  out  of  this  coun- 
try on  mt-ernational  routes  in  diret-t  com- 
petition with  US  airlines.  In  fact.  KLM's 
new  fai-e  is  applicable  only  on  its  United 
States-Amsterdam  route  Starting  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1972  per.sons  65  and  older  will  be 
able  to  travel  that  route  on  KLM  for  $198 
in  the  ofT  .season  and  $228  in  the  summer. 
That  is  the  same  prtce  a^  the  .vouth  fare 
for  passengers  12  to  2 1 , 

Nearly  all  the  airlines  are  wJdly  chas- 
ing after  the  youth  market  with  all  kinds 
of  low-priced  ticket,"!  while  almost  totally 
ignoring  those  who  probably  need  the 
bene fl Us  more. 

Tlie  elderly  and  the  handicapped,  with 
Uieir  limited,  fixed  incomes  and  critical 
mobility  problems  deserve  better  treat- 
ment than  they  are  getting  from  the 
transportation  indiistry. 

Meaningful  fare  concessions  could  well 
encourage  these  persons  to  travel  more 
often.  Tliat  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
relieving  some  of  the  misery  and  bore- 
dom of  advanced  age  and  Infirmity,  per- 
mitting them  to  visit  friends  and  rela- 
tives more  easily, 

AlBo  the  carriers  would  bMieflt  as  well 
because  It  would  mean  filling  the  surfeit 
of  empty  seats  that  currently  playuee  Uie 
entire  transportation  industry. 
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H.R.  7740— THE  HOUSING  INSTITU- 
TIONS  MODERNIZATION    ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  KANNA 

OF  CALrroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  14.  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  pending 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Ciu-rency 
Committt^  and  our  counterpart  in  the 
Senate  Is  legislation  capable  of  having 
an  historically  .significant  impact  on  the 
home  f^nancini,'  indastry.  We  have  ob- 
served with  satisfaction  the  growth  of 
this  indastry  en\d  Uie  valuable  role  it  has 
played  in  our  Nation  since  Federal  in- 
volvement in  1933.  I  commend  whole- 
heartedly the  accomplishments  in  this 
field. 

We  are,  however,  now  facing  a  declared 
need  for  Federal  action,  which,  accord- 
ing to  some,  is  vital  for  the  survival  of 
this  industry  within  the  ideals  set  forth 
in  its  lengthy  letJislalive  history.  Others. 
with  equal  persua-sion.  ar^ue  such  actions 
are  untimely  and  ill-advised — at  least  as 
pre.sentJy  proposed  I  am  referring,  Mr 
Speaker,  to  H  R  7740  and  S.  1671,  the 
Housing  Institution.s  Modernization  Act. 
and  within  these  proposals,  sp>ecifically 
to  the  provisions  for  the  conversion  of 
federally  chartered  mutual  savings  and 
loan  a.'-.sociaiions  to  Federal  or  State 
chartered  capital  stork  a.ssociations. 

There  has  been.  I  fear,  too  little  con- 
sidered public  discussion  of  this  issue — 
both  within  and  without  the  industry. 
Tlie  Senate  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  has  today  just  con- 
cluded 3  days  of  heanngs  on  S.  1671, 
In  these  3  day.i.  highly  qualified  and 
widely  recognized  .sjKjke.smen  in  the  in- 
dustry have  placed  in  the  official  public 
record  the  many  and  varied  arguments 
and  positions  on  the  question  of 
conversion 

These  heanngs  were,  to  my  mind,  very 
timely  I  have  extracted  from  the  appro- 
priate testimony  the  comments  relevant 
to  the  conversion  issue  and  am  including 
them  in  the  Record: 
Statement  or  Mb.  Tom  Scott,  Chaikman  of 

ruf   legislative   committee,   vs    savings 

&  Loan  Lxaoux 

llie  very  brief  Section  101  would  provide 
for  Federal  capital  sUxik  charters  This  Is  a 
suhject  which  ha,s  been  discussed  for  nuiny 
years  and  which  ha.s  been  Intensely  Rtudled 
by  the  US  I-eague  for  the  past  two  years  I 
think  the  orderly  procedure  would  be  to  read 
the  exact  re.'«>lutlon  adopted  by  o>ir  Board 
of  Directors  last  November  and  reafHrmed  In 
February  of  this  year    It  reads- 

"Resolved,  Tliat  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan 
League,  acting  as  the  offlclal  policy  making 
body  of  Uie  I/eague.  directs  the  offlcerg  and 
st&fT  of  tilt  l.«ague  to  convey  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  a  request  that  the 
Board  promptly  lift  its  morBtorlum  on  con- 
versions from  mutual  to  capital  stock  form  of 
Institution  In  accordance  with  a  formula  gen- 
erally similar  to  the  one  set  out  In  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Subcommittee  of  the  Mutual 
and  Capital  Stock  Committees,  as  reviewed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  two  Committees  dur- 
ing the  San  FranclRCO  Convention :  with  the 
Boftrd  being  urged  to  provide  in  any  conver- 
sion formtila  specific,  stringent  and  across- 
the-board  safeguards  to  prevent  unfair  g&ln« 
by   both  the  savings  public   and  assoolatlon 
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personnel;  and  that  the  Board  authorize  con- 
verting associations  to  enter  Into  reaoonable 
employment  contracts  with  management. 
and  also  provide  for  asaoclaUon  management 
to  purchase  in  an  equitable  manner  stock 
In    the    resulting    converted    institution. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  United 
States  Lotigue  support  legislation  by  the 
Congress  to  provide  for  a  capital  stock  char- 
ter under  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Sys- 
tem under  which  existing  federally  char- 
tered asBC>ciatlons  and  state  mutual  associa- 
tions would  have  the  option  of  adopting  the 
capital  stock  form  under  an  appropriate 
couveraion  formula  as  referred  to  in  the  first 
part   of    this   resolution." 

Capital  stock  is  not  a  new  concept  in  the 
sa\ing.s  and  loan  business.  It  has  existed 
for  decades  in  many  states  and  Is  indeed 
the  dominant  form  In  the  largest  savings 
and  loan  state — California  Some  twenty-one 
states  now  authorize  capital  stock  assjcla- 
tloiiB  and   that  number  Is  growing 

TTie  preservation  of  the  dual  system  re- 
quires that  there  be  available  a  Federal  capi- 
tal stock  charter  Without  such  a  Federal 
charter,  every  new  institution  choo&lng  the 
stock  form  of  organization  will  have  no 
choice  of  charter  but  must  operate  as  a  state 
institution.  Furthermore.  Federal  associa- 
tions desiring  the  stock  form  must  give  up 
their  Federal  charter  and  convert  to  a  state 
institution. 

Stock  a.ssoclatlons  have  been  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  Federal  Government  In  terms  of 
eligibility  for  Federal  insurance  of  accounts, 
membership  In  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System,  and  qualification  as  a  savings  and 
loan  under  Federal  Income  tax  law.  The  ques- 
tion then  Is  not  whether  capital  stock  Insti- 
tutions should  exist  and  flourish,  but  whether 
they  wU!  exist  only  as  state  Institutions  with- 
out the  desirable  alternative  of  a  Federal 
charter  The  fact  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  has  enthusiastically  endM'sed 
this  legislation  indicates  that  the  capital 
stock  operation  will  present  no  supervisory  or 
insurUig  problem.  In  other  words,  the  Federal 
agency  involved,  and  the  one  with  the  most 
expertise  on  the  savings  and  loan  business. 
Is  willing  and  anxious  to  undertake  the  is- 
suance of  Federal  stock  charters  and  the  con- 
version of  existing  mutual  institutions  into 
stock  institutions. 

Statement    of    Mb.    M.    F.    "Mikx"    McBan, 

Chaibman  or  the  Lecisuative  Commtttee, 

National    Association    of    State    Savi.ncs 

AND  Loan  Supejivi.sors 

the  chabteaing  of  fedekal  stock 
associations 

Section  101  of  the  Act  would  give  author- 
ity for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
charter  stock  associations 

Two  dozen  of  the  states  currently  have 
state  chartered  capital  stock  Institutions.  In 
those  states  which  do  peroait  stock  charters, 
the  respective  supervisors — of  which  I  am 
one — seem  generally  to  approve  of  the  st.ock 
form  of  ownership  and  operation.  To  that 
extent,  members  of  our  organization  support 
stock  chartering.  However,  our  support  does 
not  extend  to  the  current  Bill,  as  written.  As 
it  stands,,  the  measure  would  constitute  a 
grave  threat  to  the  dual  system.  This  threat 
could  be  minimized  by  changes  in  the  pro- 
posed authority:  the  first  relating  to  the  ex- 
tent of  chartering  authority  the  others  to  the 
form  of  any  conversions  which  might  occur 

NASSIjS  urges  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Home  I/wn  Bank  Board  to  charter  stock  asso- 
ciations be  extended  only  to  those  st.ites  lii 
which  the  chartering  of  stock  associations  is 
permitted  by  state  law  or  practice 

ChHirman  MHrtin  has  frequently  expressed 
concern  about  disparity  between  Federal 
Kiicl  State  powers  It  was  out  of  fe*r  that 
Federal  mutuala  would  convert  to  state 
stocks    because   no   Federal   stock  form 
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avalliible,  that  the  moratonum  on  conver- 
sions was  Invoked.  Were  the  authority  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  legislation  enacted, 
disparity  would  exist  between  F'ederal  law 
and  law  in  the  over  two  dozen  states  which 
have  not  seen  fit  to  permit  stock  chartering. 
Just  as  Chairman  Martin  does  not  wish  to  see 
all  Federals  fiee  to  the  state  system,  we  do 
not  T.'ish  to  preside  over  the  conversion  of 
state  mutuals  to  Federal  stocks  m  those  st,iites 
whose  laws  fail  to  provide  for  st^jck  owner- 
ship. Chairman  MarUn  told  the  Commntee 
yesterday  that,  upon  enactnient  of  Federal 
chartering  authority,  the  moratonum  on  con- 
versions from  Federal  mutual  to  state  stock 
would  be  ended.  Hie  position  is  that  when 
that  authority  is  available  the  Federa.  sys- 
tem will  have  as  much  to  ofler  as  the  state 
system. 

Should  the  Congress  determine  that  Fed- 
era,  stock  charters  should  be  made  available 
in  the  interests  of  Insuring  jjerity  between 
Federal  and  state  savings  and  loan  systems, 
■»e  urge  you  to  reiterate  the  concept  of  the 
'  iwo-w^y  street"  proclaimed  in  the  1&48 
Amendments  to  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act 
t>e  preserved  by  guaraxiteelng  that  the  auto- 
matic conversion  of  Federal  chartered  in- 
stitutions to  a  state  chjuter  upon  the  satis- 
faction of  neutral  standards  no  more  exact- 
ing than  those  which  are  set  forth  In  any 
statute  for  trausformation  of  a  state  char- 
vered  association  to  a  Federal  charter 

Our  concern  is  this  As  the  Regulations 
now  stand  a  Federally  chartered  institution 
must  have  Bo&rd  approval  before  it  can  con- 
vert to  a  state  stock.  It  is  this  fact  that  has 
enabled  the  Board  to  impose  its  ban  on  con- 
versions It  IS  the  fear  of  NASSLS  that  if  the 
Board  is  permitted  to  continue  to  act  af 
gaieman  for  conversions  from  Federal  mutual 
to  state  stock  at  the  same  time,  it  is  also, 
implicitly  under  the  proposed  Act,  able  to 
permit  conversion  from  Federal  mutual  to 
Federal  stock,  the  temptation  to  favor  the 
l.-iiter  over  the  former  may  be  too  great 

We  have  in  Federal  L*w  precedent  for 
what  is  in  essence  a  self-executing  or  auto- 
matic conversion  When  mutual  associations 
wish  to  retain  their  form  of  organixation,  but 
exchange  their  charters,  they  may  do  so  upon 
the  satisfaction  of  a  series  of  neutral  objec- 
tive tests.  We  urge  your  Committee  to  cause 
the  stock  conversion  authority  to  follow  this 
approach 

Although  ample  statutory  power  exists. 
the  FTILBB  has  not  entertained  applications 
for  conversion  from  Federal  mutual  to  state 
slock.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  refusal 
by  the  FHLBB  to  consider  application  fc* 
conversion  of  mutual  to  stock  is  contrary  to 
law.  However,  since  no  challenge  to  the  pres- 
ent policy  on  such  conversions  has  t>eea 
mounted — It  stands  The  policy  of  the  Board 
has  discouraged  several  Federal  mutuals  from 
converting  to  a  state  stock  charter  To  that 
extent  the  policy  has  impeded  the  competi- 
tion between  the  Federal  and  state  systems,  a 
valuable  t»enefit  of  the  dual  system.  And,  1 
might  add,  a  benefit  the  Congress  sought  to 
maximize  when  It  gave  authority,  some  33 
years  ago,  for  conversions 

At  our  annual  convention  the  NASSLS 
adopted  the  foUowing  resolution  on  conver- 
sions: 

'  TTie  Federal  Hon>e  I~jan  Bank  Board  Is 
strongly  urged  to  terminate  the  moratorium 
It  Imposed  on  the  conversion  of  insured 
mutual  institutions  to  a  capital  stock  form 
of  ownership  without  further  delay  or  regard 
to  any  proposed  chai;geE  in  law  or  regula- 
tion." 

As  strong  proponents  of  the  dua;  system, 
we  urge  the  Committee  to  endorse  o\it  rec- 
ommendation that  the  unauthorized  mora- 
torium be  lifted  without  further  delay 

Although  much  baa  been  written  and  said 
about  the  general  subject  of  conversions,  tbe 
FHLBB  has  not  addreMed  Itaelf  in  detail 
to  means  by  which  tbe  conversion  might  take 
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piece,  to  wit:  the  conversion  formula  The 
key  question  In  this  respect  Is:  how  might 
the  net  worth  In  a  mutual  Institution  l>e 
handled  In  the  event  of  runvprslun^  Some 
have  suggested  that  It  be  distributed  pro- 
rata' to  the  savers  coincident  with  the  re- 
capitalization of  the  Institution  through  the 
sale  of  Slock,  Another  plan  calls  for  the  de- 
positors to  receive,  at  no  cost,  common  stock 
In  an  amount  equal  to  their  prorata  share 
In  the  net  worth  of  the  converting  Institu- 
tion. Under  either  formula  the  depositor 
woitlcl  receive  *  sizable  dlvlder.d  Much 
publicity  has  been  given  to  the  possibility 
of  such  windfalls 

We  are  troubled  by  the  dlsrviptlve  effect 
that  the  apparent  availability  of  such 
bonanzas  might  have  on  the  distribution  of 
lunds  between  savings  and  loans — both 
tltate  and  Federal— In  our  states  If  Insti- 
tutions convening  from  mutual  to  stock  are 
permitted  to  disburse  all  or  any  part  of  their 
net  worth  In  cash  or  In  a  form  freely  con- 
vertible Into  cash — such  as  common  stock — 
the  flood  of  money  from  the  stAte  chartered 
st<x'k  Institutions  to  mutvials  which  might 
convert  could  be  enormous  We,  therefore, 
urge  the  Committee  to  airiend  the  present 
bUl  to  provide  that:  As  an  incident  to  coni>er- 
non,  an  ajtsociation  shall  not  transfer  to  the 
depositors  without  con.nderation  its  net 
worth  or  any  interest  therein 

The  FHJLBB  has  attempted  to  eliminate 
the  Incentive  to  shift  accounts  In  the  an- 
ticipation of  conversion.  As  you  know,  the 
PHLBB  has  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  ef- 
fect that  holders  of  eux-ounts  opened  after 
the  date  the  Act  was  Introduced,  would 
not  bo  eligible  to  participate  in  the  decLslon 
whether  to  convert  or  stock  made  available 
to  depositors.  We  question  the  efficacy  and 
adequacy  of  tbls  approach. 


Statement  of  the  CooNcn.  or  Savings  and 
Loan  Stock  Companies  bt  Tom  Bane  Bk- 
roas  TKE  US  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
rNG,  Housing,  and  Urban  Ajtaibs,  October 
14.    1971 

Mr,  Chairman,  our  Council  of  Savings  and 
I^an  Stock  Companies  Is  appreciative  of  the 
time  you  have  allocated  to  hear  our  testi- 
mony with  regard  to  the  provision  of  the 
Housing  Institutions  Modernization  Act  of 
1971.  Introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  B<:iard  Our  Council  la 
a  national  organization  representing  capital 
stock  savings  and  loan  a.ssoclatlons  exclu- 
Blvely,  with  Its  membership  open  txi  all  such 
Inatltuiions  In  the  nation  Our  Washington, 
DC.  offices  are  located  at  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.  Washington.  DC  20006  We 
would  like  to  commend  Dr  Preston  Martin 
for  his  development  of  this  bill  We  support 
it,  except  in  some  Instances  we  request  some 
modifications  These  modifications  were  ar- 
rived at  after  careful  consideration  resulting 
from  communicating  with  every  capital  stock 
assoctatlo.i  In  the  Nation,  discussions  with 
the  representative  of  the  Conference  of  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  and  Joint 
meeting  with  the  National  Association  of 
State  Savinj;»  and  Loan  Supervisors. 

We  agree  with  many  of  the  positions  taken 
by  the  Conference  of  Federal  Associations 
and  are  It.  general  agreement  with  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Savings  and  Loan  Supervisors.  We  will 
expand  on  the  subject  of  mutual  savings  and 
loaria  converting  to  stock  companies,  on  Sec- 
tion 401  regarding  adjustment  In  assets,  on 
Section  402  regarding  definition  of  affiliate, 
and  on  section  403  regarding  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies. 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  enact  leglsla- 
UOQ   autborlzJnK    the    federal   chartering   of 


♦  Distribution  pro  rata  based  on  the  follow- 
ing formula  Total  number  of  shares  times 
amount  of  an  individual  savings  account  over 
amount  of  all  savings  aooounta  m  the  aaaocla- 
tloo  equals  number  of  shares  to  an  Individual 
Mver. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

capital  stock  savings  and  loan  a.ssooiatlons. 
Our  greatest  service  to  the  Members  of  this 
Committee  will  be  to  niake  them  aware  of 
the  dangers  connected  with  an  Improper  con- 
version formula  We  believe  the  mutuals 
sh  uld  also  carefully  consider  these  same 
dangers  In  doing  so.  It  may  seem  that  we 
are  imt  enthusiastically  In  support  of  the 
federal  chartering  of  capital  stock  savings 
and  loan  associations,  but  let  me  assure  you 
that  we  are.  Our  Council  led  the  way  In  en- 
couraging it,  and  we  are  plea.sed  that  Dr. 
Preston  Martin  has  proposed  it  We  have 
thoroughly  studied  the  issue  and  all  of  the 
ramlflcatlons  connected  with  U.  If  Congress 
establi.shess  a  federal  charter  for  capital  stock 
savings  and  loan  associations,  we  will  wel- 
come such  institutions  into  our  membership. 
W>.  are  also  willing  to  be  of  assistance  to 
tho.se  mutual  Institutions  who  wish  to  con- 
vert to  the  capital  stock  form. 

What  we  say  here  will  have  equal  ap- 
plicability to  the  Issue  of  ending  the  mora- 
torium on  conversions  of  federal  mutuals  to 
state-chartered  capital  stock  associations.  It 
Is  imperative  that  Congress  carefully  analyze 
the  Impact  conversions  will  have  upon  the 
present  capital  stock  companies,  the  savings 
and  loans  that  convert,  those  not  wishing  to 
convert,  and  their  Impact  on  the  entire  In- 
du.stry  If  the  formula  Ls  not  carefully  drafted 
it  may  cause  a  drastic  shift  of  funds  from 
one  type  of  lostllutlou  to  the  other  Finan- 
cial Iixst.tullons  can  be  severely  harmed  by 
the  slightest  change  In  their  position  In  the 
financial  community  or  In  society. 

The  distribution  of  cheap  merchandise  by 
financial  ln.stltutlons  Is  a  recognized  practice 
which  causes  savings  to  be  transferred  from 
one  Inst.tutlon  to  another  Almost  always 
the  giving  of  gifts  for  accounts  causes  other 
Institutions  to  engage  In  the  same  activity  to 
maintain  a  competitive  position.  As  stock 
as.soclatlons  we  are  concerned  that  mutual 
Institutions  will  distribute  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  stock,  convertible  Into  cash,  at  each 
converslcn.  This  glve-a-way,  when  Its  avail- 
ability becomes  generally  known,  will  in  our 
Judgement,  create  large  transfers  of  funds 
from  stock  associations  to  mutual  Institu- 
tions which  might,  or  are  able  to.  convert.  If 
cheap  little  gifts  cause  people  to  move  their 
savings,  what  do  you  think  will  happen  when 
there  Is  real  value  Involved?  Because  of  rate 
control  legislation  enacted  by  Congress,  stock 
associations  will  have  no  competitive  means 
to  meet  this  threat.  We  must  rely  on  Congress 
for  our  protection. 

We  know  that  the  FHLBB  .shares  our  con- 
cern. To  quote  from  a  letter  from  Dr,  Preston 
Martin  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee: 

"A  cut-off  date  which  Is  known  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  revision  might  Itself  create  a  prob- 
lem In  that  It  might  provide  an  Inducement 
for  temporary  flows  of  funds  to  or  from  un- 
converted associations  It  would  certainly  be 
against  the  public  Interest  to  adopt  conver- 
sion policies  which  might  disrupt  the  normal 
flow  of  savings  Into  housing  in  any  markets. 
This  problem  Is  not  Insurmountable,  how- 
ever, and  could  be  dealt  with  In  several  ways, 
such  as  restrictions  on  advertising  by  asso- 
ciations concerning  conversions." 

While  the  FHLBB  may  be  successful  in 
preventing  the  "advertising  by  assoclatlonA 
concerning  conversions".  It  cannot  control 
the  news  stories  and  articles  In  the  various 
publications  that  will  be  not  only  Interesting 
to  write,  out  be  interesting  to  the  readers. 

We  have  already  communicated,  by  letter, 
some  of  our  concerns  to  Dr  Preston  Martin, 
and  I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  In  our 
testimony  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

"CouKcn.  or  Savings 

AND  Loan   Stock   Co.. 
"Sherman  Oak.<i.  Calif  ,  September  30,  1971. 
"Hon   Dr  Preston  Martin, 
"Chairman.  Federal  Homf  Loan  Bank  Board. 
Washington.  DC. 

"Dear  Prcs  Please  forgive  me  for  taking  so 
long  to  answer  your  letter  as  to  our  views  on 
the  conversion  of  mutual  SALs  to  capital 
stock  companies.  On  the  surface,  the  Issue 
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seems  simple,  but  the  adoption  of  a  conver- 
sion formula  involves  many  complexities.  If  it 
Is  not  done  properly,  it  can  have  severe  ef- 
fects on  all  S&Ls.  both  mutual  and  stock  The 
danger  to  the  newly  converted  stock  company 
Is  the  Ki'eateftt  of  ail. 

"Before  answering  your  letter,  I  communi- 
cated with  every  capital  stock  company  In  the 
Tuition  for  their  comments  While  they  almost 
unanimously  support  federal  chartering  of 
stock  companies  with  conversion  provision, 
tliey  have  two  concerns: 

"1,  Dlslntermedlatlon 

"2.  In  effectiveness  of  the  ctit-off  date 

"I  would  like  to  discuss  the  main  problem, 
and  that  Is  dlslntermedlatlon.  Most  fear  It 
gravely,  and  only  a  very  few  feel  that  the  con- 
cern la  exaggerated  The  few  who  do  not 
have  great  concern  are  mostly  In  areas  where 
the  competition  between  3&Ls  Is  not  strong, 
or  they  are  mutuals  who  might  benefit  from 
dlslntermedlatlon,  or  they  are  In  some  posi- 
tion without  any  potential  loss  to  themselves 
if  their  Judgment,  no  matter  bow  sincere.  Is 
later  proved  to  be  wrong 

"Over  95"  of  the  people  with  whom  1  have 
discussed  the  Issue  believe  that  If  the  deposi- 
tor In  a  mutual  Is  to  be  given  any  type  of 
windfall,  dlslntermedlatlon  w'll  result — even 
If  there  are  no  conversions.  If  a  mutual  does 
convert.  Its  new  sti^ckholders  are  going  to  be 
thoroughly  Indoctrinated  on  why  they  should 
put  their  deposits  In  a  mutual  and  the  newly 
converted  stix-k  company  Is  going  to  BvilTer 
tremendous  loss  of  deposits. 

"The  resulting  shifting  of  funds  will  In- 
crease  costs  of  operation,  strain  the  reserves 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  and 
increaise  regulatory  problems. 

"The  suggestion  that  the  depositor  will 
never  become  aware  of  such  windfall  pos- 
sibilities does  not  really  provide  much  as- 
surance. When  the  Citizens  Federal  applica- 
tion was  filed,  there  were  numerous  articles  In 
the  San  Francisco  papers  The  September  13, 
1971  Issue  of  Barron's  carried  the  following 
paragraph : 

"  Mr,  (Anthony  M,)  Prank  figures  the  con- 
version (of  Citizens  Federal)  will  provide 
savers  with  a  windfall  of  10%  to  15%  on  the 
savings  they  had  on  deposit  on  that  date 
(3  20  70) .  He  thinks  the  clamor  by  savers  at 
other  federal  S&Ls  to  enjoy  similar  benefits 
win  lead  to  other  conversions." 

"With  this  damor  will  come  dlslntermedla- 
tlon. 

"There  wUl  be  numerous  speciality  writers 
providing  various  publications  with  articles 
on  "How  to  Get  the  Moet  for  Your  Savings 
Dollar"  Publications  like  the  Readers  Digest 
are  naturals  for  this  type  of  Journalism  1 
have  agreed  with  Tony  Frank  on  almcxtt  every 
comment  he  has  made  dvirlng  the  past  years 
on  the  8&L  Industry,  and  I  heartily  agree 
with  him  on  his  prediction  that  the  "clamor" 
will  be  great. 

"I  strongly  believe  that  the  mutual  In- 
stitutions assets  were  accumulated  because 
of  two  factors.  Tlie  F8L1C  and  the  efforts  of 
management  and  employees  If  any  benefits 
are  restricted  to  them,  (including  the 
PSLIC) ,  dlslntermedlatlon  will  be  eliminated. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  windfall  at  all  to  the 
depositors  in  a  mutual,  the  cut-off  date  will 
only  deter  dlslniemiedlatlon  slightly  I  really 
regret  to  say  that  the  cut-off  date  will  be 
that  Ineffective,  but  I  must  do  so  because 
on  the  long  haul  everyone  Knows  It  will  have 
to  be  changed  and  will  be  changed  Your 
September  1st  letter  to  .Sparkma.o  agrees  on 
this  point  Depositors,  whether  aware  or  un- 
aware of  the  cut-off  date  will  shift  funds. 
After  all.  what  do  they  have  to  Jose''  If  the 
cut-off  date  Is  put  into  the  statutes,  u  will 
make  It  a  little  more  dimcult  to  change  and 
less  subject  to  political  pressures,  but  never- 
theless, even  the  statute  will  some-iay  have  to 
be  changed.  As  long  as  the  windfall  to  de- 
positors ts  possible,  there  Is  no  reason  why  a 
depositor  should  not  shirt  his  funds  to  a 
mutual,  "Just  in  case" 

■  While  the  windfall  today  Is  10""^  to  16%, 
the  further  away  from  the  April  IB,  1971  cut- 
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off  date  that  the  conversion  takes  place,  the 
greater  the  percentage  will  be  because  the 
assets  of  the  aaeoclatlon  will  grow  while  the 
number  of  eligible  depceltors  and  depKJslts 
will  remain  static  or  reduce. 

"There  are  numerous  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems dlsctissed  above,  but  before  those  solu- 
tions can  be  constructed  there  has  to  be 
recognition  of  the  problems  and  an  agree- 
ment on  the  approach  to  be  used.  I  believe 
a  basis  for  any  solution  lies  In  the  acceptance 
of  the  position  that  the  dep>cisltor  In  a  mutual 
cannot  be  given  a  gift  of  stock  or  bonus  in 
cash  He  can.  at  the  moet,  be  given  the  first 
right  to  purchase  stock  not  allocated  to  be 
purchased  by  management  and  the  employ- 
ees. I  know  this  Is  not  an  encouraging  letter, 
but  I  am  compelled  to  convey  to  you  the 
feeling  of  the  capital  stock  segment  of  the 
Industry  regarding  the  dangers  that  exist.  I 
am  also  very  happy  that  a  man  of  your  high 
intellect  and  caliber  la  Chairman  of  the 
FHLBB  as  this  problem  arises.  You  have  the 
vision  to  Bee  and  the  mind  to  recognize  the 
problems  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  better 
qualified  to  find  the  aolullon  to  the  problems 
I  have  raised. 

"Sincerely, 

"Tom    Banx." 

The  Chairman's  Introduction  into  the  Con- 
gresslonaJ  Record  of  the  Michigan  Plan  Is 
very  helpful  In  that  it  gives  a  focal  point  for 
discussion  Section  514(di  of  the  Michigan 
Plan  requires  the  gift  of  stock  to  the  de- 
positor In  the  mutual  Such  a  gift  will  bring 
about  all  of  the  detrimental  things  men- 
tioned In  our  letter  to  Dr  Martin.  We  would 
like  to  examine  them  in  detail. 

First,  let  us  consider  what  happens  to  the 
mutual  aasociatlon  that  converts  to  a  capital 
stock  association  One  of  Its  first  requlre- 
menta  is  to  get  a  majority  vote  of  Its  deposi- 
tors. 

To  obtain  that  vote  It  must  emphasize  the 
benefits  and  value  of  the  gift  of  stock  they 
win  receive  If  the  association  converts  If  its 
conversion  is  successful  under  the  Michigan 
Plan,  of  all  the  savers  In  the  United  States 
the  depositors  of  this  newly  converted  capi- 
tal stock  institution  will  know  the  value  of 
having  their  deposits,  not  In  a  capital  stt>ck 
association,  but  in  a  mutual  As  soon  as  they 
receive  their  slock,  the  only  sensible  thing 
for  them  to  do  Is  to  withdraw  their  savings 
and  re-deposlt  them  In  another  mutual  as- 
sociation, and  bring  pressure  upon  It  to  con- 
vert, so  they  can  receive  another  windfall 
gift  of  stock  Not  only  will  they  do  this,  but 
they  will  brag  to  their  neighbors  and  friends 
al)out  how  clever  they  are  being,  and  will 
urge  their  friends  to  withdraw  their  savings 
from  all  capital  stock  associations  and  de- 
posit them  in  a  mutual. 

The  damage,  though  Initially  upon  the 
newly  converted  association,  will  affect  all 
capital  stock  associations  In  the  nation  as 
the  public  becomes  aware  of  this  windfall 

Some  say  our  concern  Is  exaggerated,  that 
it  will  not  be  this  bad,  but  can  we  afford  to 
take  that  chance?  If  such  a  pattern  develops, 
how  fast  can  you  move  to  stop  it?  How  can 
you  repair  the  damage  once  It  Is  done?  You 
can  also  ask  yourself  this  question :  If  you 
had  $100  000  00  for  deposit  In  a  savings  In- 
stitution, and  you  knew  that  if  it  were  in  a 
capital  stock  association  where  you  had  no 
chance  of  a  t)onus  but  that  you  could  put  it 
in  a  mutual,  receive  the  same  Interest  rate 
and  have  a  chance  for  a  large  bonus  and  end 
up  owning  valuable  stock  In  the  company, 
what  would  you  or  aiiy  other  sensible  person 
do?  Let  me  assure  you.  the  saver  and  Inves- 
tor is  becoming  highly  sophisticated  After 
all,  as  long  as  the  interest  rate  Is  the  same 
and  the  federal  insurance  is  the  same — what 
do  you  have  to  loee' 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Institutions 
have  converted  before  and  there  was  not 
such  a  great  Impact  as  we  predict  But  those 
conversions  were  Isolated  and  occurred  many 
years  ago  before  savings  and  loan-s  became 
national   Institutions.   The    conversion   pni- 
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gram  you  are  now  coruslderlng  will  be  at- 
tended by  national  publicity,  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  have  grown  greatly  In 
the  period  since  the  last  conversion.  They 
also  hold  a  stronger  position  in  the  stock 
market.  Many  of  the  large  ones  are  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  not  to 
mention  the  long  list  dally  reported  on  the 
over-the-counter  market. 

We  have  attached  to  this  statement  sam- 
ples of  publicity  already  generated  with  Just 
the  contemplation  of  one  conversion.  The 
articles  that  will  appear  If  the  Michigan 
Plan  is  adopted  nationally  will  be  numerous 
Financial  reporters  will  liave  a  field-day,  In- 
forming their  readers  of  the  great  potential 
bonus  they  can  receive  if  they  have  funds  In 
a  mutual  that  is  going  to  convert  or  may 
convert  Into  a  stock  conipaiiv. 

To  understand  what  can  happen  to  an  as- 
sociation that  Is  Involved  In  a  conversion, 
one  but  needs  to  read  the  case  between  the 
FHLBB  V  Elliott,  386  Federal  Reporter,  2d 
series  43  (1967).  In  Its  facts  is  dlsctissed  Long 
Beach  Federal  S&L,  which  had  been  taken 
over  twice  by  the  PHLBB.  A  settlement  of 
this  supervisory  case  stipulated  that  Long 
Beach  was  to  transfer  Its  savings  accounts 
(liabilities)  to  Equitable  S&L.  a  stock  com- 
pany Long  Beach  Federal  was  also  to  trans- 
fer enough  assets  to  E^vUtable  S&L  to  bal- 
ance the  transferred  Uablhtles.  What  was 
left  of  the  assets  of  Long  Beach  Federal  was 
to  be  given  to  Its  depositors  In  the  form  of 
stock  in  Equitable  S&L.  On  April  2,  1962,  the 
day  the  FHLBB  released  Long  Beach  Federal, 
the  savings  accounts  aggregated  about  30 
million  dollars  Merger  negotiations  began 
on  this  date  By  November  30.  1962.  the  sav- 
ings accounts  reached  over  71  million  dol- 
lars, a  230 'r  Increase  And  this  was  when 
only  what  was  left  of  a  troubled  muttial's 
assets  were  to  be  distributed. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Savings 
and  Loan  Supervisors,  In  Convention  In  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  on  May  14,  1971.  adopted 
the  following  amendment  to  their  prepared 
resolution  regarding  the  Federal  chartering 
of  Stock  Associations: 

"That  In  no  event  should  all  or  any  part 
of  the  net  worth  or  Interests  therein  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  depositors  or  share  account 
owners  tipon  conversion  This  Is  not  Intended 
to  suggest  any  prejudice  to  the  rights  of 
depositors  or  share  account  holders  to  their 
share  of  net  worth  In  the  event  of  liquidation 
of  the  savings  and  loan  association" 

To  this  point,  we  have  discussed  the  effect 
the  Michigan  Plan  would  have  on  the  newly 
converted  stock  company  and  the  existing 
capital  stock  associations  Let  us  now  direct 
our  thoughts  to  the  muttial  association,  the 
management  of  which  does  not  wish  to  con- 
vert Will  It  be  left  In  peace?  The  answer  is, 
obviously — No! 

I  had  an  occasion  to  talk  to  a  mutual 
manager  In  an  adjoining  town  to  the  one  In 
which  Citizens  Federal  is  located  Citizens 
Federal  being  the  one  which  now  has  a  re- 
quest into  the  PHLBB  for  permission  to  con- 
vert This  mutual  manager  told  me  that  he 
had  numerous  calls  asking  when  he  was  go- 
ing to  convert  and  when  his  depositors  would 
get  their  bonus  Mr  Anthony  Prank,  a  highly 
experienced  man  In  the  savings  and  loan 
business  and  a  former  Chairman  of  the  San 
Francisco  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Is  now  an 
officer  of  Citizens  Federal  Barron's,  Septem- 
ber 13.  1971.  Issue  quotes  him  as  thinking 
"the  clamor  by  savers  at  other  federal  S&Ls 
to  enjoy  similar  benefits  will  lead  to  other 
conversions." 

Two  things  will  happ>en  to  the  mutual  that 
does  not  wish  to  convert  ( 1 )  Either  Its  de- 
positors will  withdraw  their  money  and  place 
It  In  a  mutual  more  likely  to  convert,  or  (31 
There  will  be  a  proxy  fight,  led  by  someone 
who  may  know  nothing  about  running  a 
financial  Institution,  but  Just  wants  to  take 
over  and  convert  So  you  can  see.  the  Michi- 
gan   Plan,    or   any    o^her   plan   that    gives   a 
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bonvis  to  depoaltors  upon  conversion,  can  and 
Will  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  every  sav- 
ings Institution  In  the  nation.  I  might  add 
also  that  oommteclal  banks,  who  U^the  past 
years  have  solicited  savings  acoounu  and 
moot  all  of  them  have,  will  alao  feel  the  el- 
feet  of  savings  being  withdrawn. 

Some  thought  should  be  given  as  to  how 
the  Michigan  Plan  might  affect  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  The  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Ixjan  Insurance  Corporation  and 
The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

If  you  accept  the  possibility  that  the  shift- 
ing of  funds  might  be  as  we  have  suggested, 
then  Its  effect  on  the  al>ove  agencies  is  ex- 
tremely detrimental.  To  obtain  the  huge 
amounts  of  funds  to  cover  withdrawals,  the 
PHL  Bank  would  have  to  go  Into  the  ms^ket. 
in  competition  with  savings  and  loans,  banks 
and  Treasury  Notes  With  the  need  to  supply 
these  funds  to  institutions  nationally,  the 
amounts  needed  may  have  an  effect  on  In- 
tereet  i^ates  generally. 

Unfortunately,  the  Interest  rate  charged  by 
the  PHL  Bank  for  Its  advances  during  the 
past  year  reached  as  high  as  1\'^,  and  for 
those  who  had  to  borrow  over  50  "V  .  that  rate 
was  B\  "<•  This  is  substantially  greater  than 
the  average  yield  on  the  loan  portfolioe  of 
the  institutions  Savings  and  loans  ixiuld 
start  op>eratlng  at  a  loas  If  some  associations 
go  into  bankruptcy  and  If  some  savers  who 
exceed  »20.000  in  deposits  loee  money,  the 
withdrawals  can  be  accelerated  for  that  rea- 
son alone 

The  above  set  of  circumstances  could  put 
a  strain  on  the  reserves  of  the  PSLIC  and  a 
.strain  on  the  PHLBB  to  handle  all  of  the 
sup)ervlflory  problems 

Some  may  again  think  we  are  exaggerating 
the  repercusalonB  from  an  imprc^yer  con\er- 
slon  formula  However,  at  the  time  of  the 
drafting  of  this  statement,  aU  other  groups 
had  apparently  not  given  the  possible  prob- 
lems much.  If  any,  thought,  and  we  feel  all 
pooBlbilltles  should  be  expressed  to  you. 

There  are  numerous  ways  that  conversions 
cs.n  be  accomplished  without  taking  the 
chance  of  cavising  such  chaos  We,  of  the 
capital  stock  segment  of  the  industry  have 
talked  to  mutual  managers  who  are  consid- 
ering OJiivertlng  We  are  amazed  that  the 
simple  rudiments  of  the  capital  stock  form 
of  organization  are  unknown  to  some  of 
them,  let  alone  a  knowledge  of  the  federal 
and  state  laws  that  give  the  stockholders 
protection  and  force  In  the  Institution  in 
which  they  own  stock  We  do  not  suggest 
that  the  savers  not  be  given  the  rights  that 
Congress  set  out  for  them  in  case  of  a 
liquidation  of  a  mutual  savmgs  Institution 
Congress  gave  the  depositors  those  rights  to 
the  assets  of  the  Institution  only  upon  liq- 
uidation. A  conversion  Is  not  a  liquidation. 
Our  Coiincll  Is  ready,  willing  and  able 
to  help  Congress  enact  a  plan  that  will 
protect  the  rights  of  the  depositors  In  a 
mutual  and  at  the  same  time  allow  conver- 
sions when  management  desires  to  do  so, 
without  causing  the  shifting  of  funds  or 
forcing  mutuals  to  convert  If  they  do  not 
wish  to. 

We  have  a  furthw  criticism  of  the  Mich- 
igan Plan  People  have  deposited  their  money 
In  a  savings  and  loan  association  tiecause  oi 
the  Interest  received  and  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance which  guarantees  the  safety  of  their 
deposits.  The  associations  have  grown  be- 
cause of  the  expertise  of  the  management 
Rate  Control  Legislation  enacted  by  this 
Committee  sets  the  celUng  on  the  interest 
rates,  which  in  reality  sets  the  rate  The 
depositors  have  never  really  even  contem- 
plated any  othw  benefit.  To  Ignore  the  con- 
tribution management  has  made  in  building 
the  association,  and  falling  to  allocate  to 
mai^agement  options  to  purchase  stock  in 
the  converting  association  is  contrary  to  our 
private  enterprise  system. 

We  urge  that  Congress  face  this  issue 
squarely  and  enact  into  statute  the  guide- 
lines fca-  oonverMon.  We  suggest  a  cut-off 
d.ite  tliat  is  in  the  statutes  along  with  a  for- 


mula  that  will  not  require  revision  of  that 
cut-off  date.  A  rut-off  date  that  Is  subject 
to  r*%'l8lon  Is  useleas  as  a  tool  ui  prerent  a 
dra«Uc  shifting  of  fundB  To  leave  the  for- 
mula up  to  the  FHLBB  would  mean  with 
every  change  of  admlnJatratlon  there  could 
be  a  new  formula.  Laws  affecting  financial 
Institutions  must  have  a  long  range  stability 

Brr^TFiSTjrr  or  P«ANKLn<  H\iiDrNCE.  Jr  ,  Kxet- 
tnrmt  Vzrt-Pytxawcrrr ,  C.M.rronNiA  Satings 
&  LOAW  LzACTi;,  Brrottx  Tut  Stnati  Com- 
Mirm  oi*  Bahkiitc,  Hotranro  antj  Urban 
AFTtms 

My  name  is  FraiJUlii  lUrdlr.ge.  Jr  ,  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  the  C»ilforul»  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League.  Included  In  our  meni- 
berahip  are  all  but  cue  savings  and  loan 
aaaoclaUoa  In  the  State  of  CaUfornia.  A3  of 
Septembar  30,  th«  aaaets  of  all  Cttllforni* 
assooUUona  were  approximately  $35^  bllUon. 
Federal  aa»oclaAlou».  whicb  are  sutwtauLlalJy 
affected  by  the  couteut  of  this  bill,  have 
ai>proxlin*tely  $12  bilUoa  of  naaeia  In  Cali- 
fornia. Holding  ooznpaules  which  are  alTected 
alao  are  represented  lii  California  League 
roemberstilp  wltb  over  4:20  bllUoii  of  aaeela. 
Tberefure,  we  have  a  subatanllaJ  Interest  lu 
tiie  outootne  of  this  leglsia^ton. 

Section  101  liuuance  of  Capxtai  Sttxk  by 
Federai  Attodationt  The  California  Savings 
aiKl  Loan  League  has  loiif;  been  Interested  Ui 
the  question  of  permliiliig  federally  char- 
teo-ed  associations  to  have  the  option  of  being 
mutual  or  of  a  guarantee  Bt<x:k  type.  Tlje 
state -chartered  savings  and  loan  bualnaas  In 
California  has  long  been  orgauloed  under  the 
capital  stock  syscem.  and  the  results  have 
been  self-evident  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
savings  and  loan  aaseu  In  CaUfornia  exceed 
the  s«sets  of  any  other  state  In  t^  union 
and  represent  20%  of  the  aasets  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  Cailforuia  League  believes  lu  tiie 
pnnclpie  of  capital  owneruhlp  of  oorpora- 
tions  and  the  ability  to  add  to  the  capital 
stret^gtb  of  the  busiaass  through  the  lasu- 
ance  of  capital  stock  by  federal  aaaoclatlorici 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  public  Therefore  we 
support  this  arst  section  of  the  bill  which 
would  permit  federal  aasoclatluna  to  orga- 
nize as  or  ooavert  to  a  capital  stock  type 
of  Institution 

The  only  real  prt/biem  In  connection  with 
the  permission  of  federal  associations  to  be- 
come guarantee  stock  Instltutloiia  la  the 
conversion  formula  which  would  siffect  the 
existing  federal  s^joclatlona.  In  a  conversion 
to  a  guarantee  stock  Institution,  the  savers 
may  be  entitled  to  acquire  without  any  wind- 
fall advantage  capital  stock  which  representa 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  net  worth  of  the 
federal  aa-ociation.  Since  there  are  numerous 
poa8lblllti«'a  as  to  how  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  i!0  one  plan  will  Ije  fair  and 
equitable  m  all  sltiiauons.  -he  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  should  have  brt)ad  auth  >r- 
Ity   t<)  approve  different    plans    flevelot>ed 

It  mu-st  be  acknowledged  that  the  present 
reserves  of  federal  associations  have  been 
bulit  up  over  many  years,  tbrough  the  nor- 
mal operation  of  the  institution  where  some 
amounts  have  been  .set  a.skle  each  year  out 
of  eamlngB  to  establlab  reserves  required  by 
statute  or  estaUjllshed  by  a  policy  of  the  a»- 
.sociation.  We  must  also  reoognlee  the  fact 
that  the  savers  In  federai  aaaocl atlocis  have 
at  all  times  been  given  the  protection  of  in- 
surance of  uccou.'its.  Therefore,  they  have  a 
completely  different  Interest  In  the  reserves 
of  the  ledersil  association  than  would  a 
Btockholiler  with  'Ut  Insiiran*  e  aixl  the  value 
of  whose  stock  IH  dependent  upon  the  re- 
t€Uned  earnings  of  the  corpcir»tloii  Thus,  to 
pre.se.-ve  the  mutjai  concept  anc!  to  allow 
management  a  choice  of  either  remaining  a 
mutual  aascx-la'ion  or  to  issue  capital  st'jck. 
windfall  profits  must  be  eliminated  from  any 
conversion  formula 

It  W  the  management  of  these  federal  as- 
sociations which  has  produced   the   operat- 
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tng  r«6u:tfl  over  a  long  period  which  some- 
times Involves  several  management  groups  In 
the  coTp<3rate  history  of  any  federal  associa- 
tion. Oeneral  corporate  law  permits  Incor- 
porators to  receive  certain  beneflu  for  their 
entrepreneuTshlp  One  way  to  recognize  this 
prlnctplp  in  a  conversion  Is  to  establl-sh  the 
right  of  management  to  purchase  stock  up  to 
20-"  SO'-  of  that  issued  to  savers  This  extra 
stock  wll  be  new  capital  to  strengthen  the 
net  worth  of  the  converted  association  while 
recognizing  the  contribution  of  management 
in  its  ro.e  of  entrepreneur. 

Oeneral  corporate  law  also  gives  the  right 
to  officer?  to  stock  options  wh'.rh  recogi^lzes 
the  8pec:al  contribution  of  management  to 
the  succee.s  of  the  corporate  operations  The 
California  League  advocates  that  these  prin- 
ciples be  clearly  enunciated  in  t^e  legl.s- 
latlve  history  of  the  federal  capital  stock 
legislation  so  that  the  Bank  Board  can  give 
welgbt  to  the  rights  and  equities  of  both 
saver?  and  management  In  the  approval  of 
any  oonv«*8lon  formulas  f(7r  existing  federal 
asoodatlrms  which  wl^h  to  become  guaran- 
tee stock  institutions 

The  lei^lslatlve  hIMory  of  tht.ii  (Kx-tlrvn  of 
the  bill  should  alno  make  clear  the  obllira- 
tkm  of  the  Federal  Home  I/oan  Bank  Board 
to  protect  the  corporation  against  tender 
offeca  by  thoae  who  would  seek  to  selee  the 
control  of  a  ooowrted  federal  aaaodatlon. 
The  preaent  management  of  the  federal  asao- 
clatluns  Is  tried  and  proved  to  the  supervi- 
sory ager.ts  of  the  Pedaral  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  Thus.  tx>th  the  Bank  Board  and  the 
Federal  Savlni^  and  Loan  Insurance  Oorpo- 
ratloo  hare  a  subcttantlai  Interest  In  the  cun- 
tlnuatloci  of  such  nianagemeot  which  has 
proved  Its  ability  and  Integrity  in  running 
federai  aaaoclatlona  In  a  matter  which  is 
stipulated  by  law  and  regulation  The  Bank 
Board,  tho'efore.  should  be  given  the  en- 
couragement and  authority  to  approve  long- 
term  employireiit  contracts,  the  escrowlnt! 
of  stock  distributed  to  savers,  or  any  other 
plan  whicJi  will  preserve  the  quality  of  man- 
agement after  the  conversion  as  was  the  ca»e 
before  the  conversion. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  also 
.should  maintain  control  of  conversion  so  as 
to  prevent  convej-slons  where  clearly  the 
majority  of  savers  and  the  management  do 
not  believe  that  such  conver&lun  would  serve 
In  the  public  Interest  when  it  is  being  moti- 
vated by  persons  whose  charaoter  and  objec- 
tives are  under  so>.ne  question.  Protection 
should  also  be  given  legislatively  against 
law  suits  brought  by  persons  seeking  to  force 
conversion  or  seeking  redress  for  nonconver- 
slon.  However  the  California  League,  despite 
some  of  the  prohlems  that  may  occtir  as  a 
result  of  the  fxtssage  by  Congress  of  a  fed- 
eral capl.al  stock  bill,  believes  that  such 
problems  ran  be  overco.me  and  thnt  the  over- 
all benef.ts  of  capital  stock  federals  will 
make  this  legislation  very  much  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Statement  or  Ma.  RALncH  W.  Ghebtji, 
CHAHIMAN.  Lect?h.aiive  Commttttb,  Na- 
TioNAi,  Lbaoite  or  Insttred  Savtngb  Si  Loan 
Associations 

rcOEHAl  STOCK  chabtebs 
We  defliiltely  favor  the  aim  of  section  101 
to  vest  In  the  Federal  Home  liOan  Bank 
Board  authority  to  Issue  Federal  capital 
stock  charters  to  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. Exhibit  B  presents  for  your  considera- 
tion some  proposed  stattitory  Iang\!age  in- 
tended U  accomplish  that  aim  be-ter  by 
making  It  clear  that  a  Federal  .savlnes  and 
loan  association  nead  no  longer  be  solely  a 
mutual  thrift  institution,  as  presentlv  pro- 
vided In  section  S(ai  of  the  Home  Owners' 
I/oar.  A -t  of  1933  In  principle,  however,  the 
National  League  supports  any  provlaton  Uuit 
will  effectively  enable  the  Federai  Huoie 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  Issue  Federal  charters 
for  a  permanent  stock  type  of  savings  and 
loan  association 
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In  the  absence  of  any  other  changes  in 
that  Act  dealing  with  a  stock  form  of  or- 
ganization, details  of  circumstances  under 
which  an  existing  savings  and  kan  associa- 
tion could  convert  to  a  Federal  stock  form 
would  be  left  to  be  worked  out  In  Individual 
cn.ses  within  the  framework  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5(1)  of  the  Home  Owners- 
Loan  Act  of  1933 

The  National  Tjengtie  for  almost  a  decade 
has  suj)ported  the  concept  of  Federal  stock 
-savings  and  loan  associations  as  an  optional 
form  of  organlratlon  to  complement  the 
mutual  charter  currrntlv  available  on  a 
Federal  level  A.s  noted  in  Kxhhit  A.  the 
stock  form  of  association  has  many  attri- 
butes that  make  n  worthy  of  consideration 
an  an  apprf^prlBte  vehicle  for  carrying  otit 
the  ^lnct»ons  asislgned  to  savings  and  loan 
associations  in  the  public  Interest  The  stock 
savlnCT  and  loan  aniwirls'ion  l.s  no  untested 
vehl<-Ie  It  alreadv  wnrks  successrully 
Twrntv-two  States  autborlne  It  bv  State  law 
The  National  I,eague  believes  a  B*<,ck  aswx-1- 
atlon  charter  ISBued  by  the  Federal  Home 
Ixjan  Bfuik  Bonrd  would  produce  an  effective 
tarm  of  savings  and  loan  aesoclation  subj«v-t 
to  regulation  and  supervision  by  that 
Board.  Obtaining  suiuble  laglalatlon  for 
this  purpose  was  recommended  as  one  of  5 
high  priority  Items  bv  the  moet  recent  Leg- 
lalaUve  Conference  of  the  National  Leajnie 
held  in  March  la7I 

The  National  league  endorsee  the  B  fa- 
vorable poinu  made  by  Chairman  Martin 
a»  to  a  Bt<:«k  form  of  sat-lngs  and  kan  as- 
st>clatlon.  summarized  as  ft.ilows 

a  Ability  to  provide  additional  funds  In 
capital  deficit  areas  through  Issiuince  of 
stock. 

b  Opportunity  to  seek  caplUl  In  equity 
Uiarkets   when   net  savuige  jrrowih  Is  low 

c.  The  increaaed  reeerve  base  t.iat  can  l>e 
supported  from  proceeds  of  sale   of  stock 

d  Forestalling  snpervtaorv  action  by  sell- 
ing Btoc^  to  maintain  a  strong  net  worth 
position. 

e  The  facilitation  of  mergers 

f  The  providing  of  a  Federal'  form  of  stock 
charter  to  which  thoee  seeking  to  convert 
from  mutual   form  oould  repair. 

r  The  thwarting  of  the  danger  of  losing 
associations  by  conversion  out  of  the  Federal 
system  that  could  occur  If  the  moratorium  on 
conversion  Is  lifted  before  the  Federal  Home 
Ix>aii  Bank  Board  obtains  authority  to  Issue 
Federal  stock  charters 

h  Benefits  of  a  faster  growth  rate,  larger 
long  run  profit  and  po.sslbly  lower  cost  ratios. 

It  also  endorses  the  following  6  advantages 
set  forth  by  Mr  F  Marlon  Donahoe  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  formerly  Chairman  of 
the  National  Leagtie's  Committee  on  Federal 
Capital  Stock  Associations: 

a.  Ability  better  to  market  the  association's 
own  debt  obligations  because  potential 
capital  from  sale  of  stock  und"rpliis  the 
financial  backing  for  the  obligations.  By  this 
technique,  long  term  capital  could  be  ac- 
quired to  match  long  tarm  Investments  of 
associations. 

b.  Better  key  personnel  may  be  a:  iracted  by 
use  of  stock  option  and  stock  purchase  plans. 

c.  Stock  savhigs  and  loan  aasuclatlons 
operate  succeasfuily  already  They  are  au- 
thorized In  2i  Stau-s. 

d.  The  ntQck.  torai  of  organlaitlon  has 
proved  suooes-sful  for  other  types  of  financial 
insUtuiious  such  as  commercial  's&nlcs  and 
Insurance  oum;^>anies.  as  well  as  fcr  virtually 
all   other  types  of  corporations. 

e.  Tlie  stock  form  of  organlEatkon  Is  well 
understood  by  the  public,  legislators,  jurists 
and  siivln^  and  I'lan  directors  from  the  cor- 
porate world 

f  Tlie  stock  form  of  organleaf-on  make* 
It  possible  to  add  to  the  Oross  National  Prod- 
uct of  this  country  by  placing  \zx  market- 
able form  evidences  of  Intangible  contingent 
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Interests  In  surplus,  undivided  profits  and 
reserves.  Transactions  In  stock  add  to  fee 
Income  of  middlemen  and  produce  tax 
revenue. 

STA'riMEVT  or  John  William  Davis.  Chair- 
man or  THE  Committee  on  Recclations 
AND  Legislation,  Conitcrence  or  Pedebal 
Savings  &  Loan  A.ssociations  Bctore  the 
Skna-tb  CoMMrrnn  on  Banking,  Hovsino 
AND  Orban  Arrana 

I  am  John  William  Davis,  president  of 
Republic  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion of  Altadena.  California  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  and  Regula- 
tions of  the  Conference  of  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations,  a  Loe  Angeles  based 
organization  representing  85  federal  mutual 
associations  with  assets  in  excess  of  $16  bil- 
lion In  17  states,  principally  In  California 
Republic  Federal  Savings  has  •ISO  million 
In  assets  and  Is  representative  of  the  average 
sized  member  of  the  Conference  of  Federals. 
The  Conference  of  Federals  is  also  a  staunch 
affiliate  member  of  the  California  Savings 
and  Loan  League,  the  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations,  and  the  Uult«>d 
States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 

It  iB  a  privilege  to  testify  before  this  oom- 
mlttee  regarding  S  1671,  the  Housing  Insti- 
tutions Modernization  Act  I  realize,  how- 
ever, the  pressure  of  time  available  for 
testimony.  Tlierefore.  In  the  Interest  of 
brevity,  the  Conference  of  Federals  will  con- 
fine Its  remarks  solely  i<>  Section  101,  I.ssu- 
ance  of  Capitol  Stock  by  Federal  Associa- 
tions, and  win  strongly  endorse  the  state- 
ments pertaining  to  this  Act  presented 
Thursday.  October  14.  before  this  committee 
by  these  three  Industry  leagues 

Briefly,  tlie  Conference  of  Federals  strongly 
supports  the  concept  of  capital  stock,  the 
option  of  mutuals  to  convert  to  capital  stock 
structure  and  the  corresponding  right  to 
remain  free  of  depositor  pressures  to  con- 
vert to  stock:  we  unequivocally  recognize  the 
equity-ownership  Interest  of  the  saver-de- 
positor, and  believe  there  are  many  and  di- 
verse conversion  plans  that  can  satisfy  that 
Interest:  and.  therefore,  we  urge  that  the 
Federal  Home  I^oan  Bank  Board  be  given  the 
necessary  powers  to  approve  conversion  plans 
which  will  provide  for  the  continued  stability 
and  viability  of  the  federal  savings  and  loan 
system  rather  than  encumber  the  Bill  with 
a  conversion  formula  which  would  tend  to 
limit  or  eliminate  alternative  conversion 
plans  completely  acceptable  to  the  public, 
the  industry  and  In  the  interest  of  the  de- 
poel  tor-o»-ner. 

We  wholeheartedly  concur  with  Chairman 
Martin's  statements  contained  In  his  letter 
of  September  1  as  reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  21,  1971,  pointing 
out  how  equity  capital  would  provide  In- 
creased Investment  for  housing,  thus  fur- 
thering the  nation  s  housing  goals  TTie  Con- 
ference of  Federals  earnestly  believes  that 
the  basic  reason  for  capital  stock  structure 
Is  to  provide  greater  accessibility  to  the 
money  market  Capital  stock  structure.  In 
addition  to  the  obvious  access  to  the  equity 
market,  also  provides  means  to  enter  the 
long-term  debt  market  by  means  of  bonds 
and  debentures  Obviously  this  enhances  the 
flexibility  of  the  savings  and  loan  Industry 
to  carry  out  Its  function  to  provide  the 
nations  shelter. 

The  conversion  formula  Is  of  primary  con- 
cern to  federal  mutual  associations  who  be- 
lieve that  the  dual  system  and  the  mutual 
concept  are  In  the  public  Interest,  The  Con- 
ference of  Federals  Is  firmly  convinced  that 
there  are  many  conversion  formulas  to 
satisfy  the  Interests  of  the  depKJsltor-owners, 
the  public  and  the  Industry.  Ideologically 
these  plans  should  provide  for  distribution 
of  stock  without  cost  to  depositors  of  record 
as  of  a  certain  date  However,  the  reaultlng 
windfall  to  depositee's  would  throw  the  In- 
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dustry  Into  a  state  of  chaos,  destroy  the  dual 
chartering  system  and  decimate  the  mutual 
Institutions.  Let  me  document  this. 

The  conversion  plan  of  a  large  western 
federal  association  provided  for  distribution 
of  stock  representing  the  net  worth  of  the 
association  without  cost  to  depositors  The 
news  media  prominently  announced:  "May- 
be A  Big  Bonus  for  Some  S&L  Savers."  The 
article  further  explained  that  savers  In  "fed- 
eral '  mutual  Institutions  stand  a  chance  for 
a  one-time  windfall  of  about  $80  for  each 
»1  000  In  savings.  Immediately  following  this 
article,  which  appeared  in  various  forms  in 
other  newspapers  and  national  magazines. 
It  was  a  universal  experience  of  federal  as- 
sociation managenients  to  receive  Inquiries 
about  conversion  plans  of  the  association 
For  the  convenience  of  the  committee  I 
am  enclijslng  a  copy  of  this  newspaper  arti- 
cle and  the  comments  of  one  of  our  mem- 
bers regarding  the  public  reaction  to  this 
article. 

In  the  September  13,  1971  edition  of  Bar- 
rens, a  spokesman  for  this  same  association 
acknowledged  that  he  thinks  the  clamor  by 
savers  at  other  Institutions  to  receive  their 
windfall   will   result  In  other  conversions. 

Obviously  we  cannot,  nor  do  we  wish  to, 
control  the  contents  of  our  manner  of  ex- 
pressing the  news  Articles  will  appear  In  na- 
tional magazines  and  people  will  author 
books  on  'how  to  get  the  most  for  your  sav- 
ings dollars."  The  proposed  cut-off  date  will 
be  ultimately  Ineffective  to  halt  the  dLsln- 
termedlatlon  of  Investors  who  will  withdraw 
.savings  from  converted  mutuals  and  capital 
stock  associations  and  deposit  them  In  fed- 
eral mutual  Institutions  where  fortune,  aug- 
mented by  harrassment  to  convert,  may  re- 
sult In  additional  windfalls  to  these  sophisti- 
cated Investors  The  net  result  Is  the  grad- 
ual weakening  and  elimination  of  the  dual 
chartering  system  and  the  concept  of  mu- 
tuality. 

As  we  stated  earlier,  the  Conference  of  Fed- 
erals strongly  endorses  the  concept  of  cap- 
ital stock,  structure  and  the  option  for  mu- 
tuals to  convert  to  capital  stock,  provided 
conversion  Is  an  option,  not  a  requirement: 
we  believe  that  the  decision  to  convert  must 
be  businesslike  and  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  association,  not  purchased  by  offering  a 
windfall  to  the  depositor-owners  We  be- 
lieve that  the  mutual  system  would  not  be 
preserved  If  legislation  and  or  regulations 
provide  for  "windfall"  distribution  of  re- 
serves to  depositors  such  as  proposed  by  the 
above  association  and  contained  in  the  Mich- 
igan state  law.  The  federal  mutual  system  has 
been  an  effective  Instrument  In  contributing 
to  the  nation's  housing.  We  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  of  the  nation's  larg- 
est 300  associations  over  50';  are  federal  mu- 
tuals. 

With  respect  to  equity-ownership  Interests 
of  the  depoaltor-saver,  the  Conference  of 
Federals  unequivocally  recognizes  this  con- 
cept We  believe  that  this  equity-ownership 
Interest  is  best  recognized  by  the  elimination 
of  any  windfall  to  either  the  depositor-owner 
or  to  the  association  employees  We  believe 
the  first  logical  source  of  new  capital  is  the 
depositor-owner  and  the  association's  em- 
ployees The  purchase  of  stock  creates  an 
Immediate  supply  of  new  funds  for  the  hous- 
ing market  and  eliminates  most  of  the  wind- 
fall aspects  of  conversion:  as  a  result  the 
association  will  be  permitted  to  determine  in 
a  calm  businesslike  atmosphere,  unencum- 
bered by  emotional  self-interest,  whether  It 
should  remain  mutual  or  convert  to  a  capital 
stock  structure. 

Finally,  the  Conference  of  Federals  urges 
that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  be 
vested  with  the  authority  to  determine  con- 
version plana  which  recognize  the  equity  and 
public  interests  The  real  problem  here  con- 
cerns existing  well  managed,  soundly  operat- 
ing federal  mutuals  who  may  oi  may  not  need 
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additional  capital  at  this  time  and  who  desire 
to  avoid  an  unstable  business  atmosphere. 
The  matter  of  a  conversion  formula  is  com- 
plex In  any  discussion.  It  becomes  readily  ap- 
parent that  there  are  many  and  diverse  ap- 
proaches to  accomplish  these  desired  objec- 
tives We  believe  an  attempt  to  Incorporate 
a  conversion  formula  In  the  statute  would 
eliminate  many  conversion  plans  ■which 
could  be  more  equitably  taUored  to  fit  the 
Individual  circumstance  We  urge  that  the 
statute  and  regulations  recognize  the  com- 
plexity of  conversion,  the  need  for  flexibility, 
and  provide  for  the  maximum  number  of 
plans  so  that  the  Interest  of  the  public  and 
depositor-owner  may   best   be  served. 

In  summary,  the  Conference  of  Federals 
strongly  supports  1 1  the  Issuance  of  capital 
stock  by  federal  associations,  2)  the  option  to 
convert  from  mutual  to  capital  stock  struc- 
ture provided  those  federal  associations  who 
wish  to  remain  mutual  are  not  coerced  to 
convert  by  unstable  conditions  caused  by  dls- 
Intermedlatlon,  and  3i  the  vesting  In  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  of  authority 
to  determine  conversion  plans  which  appro- 
priately meet  the  Interests  of  the  public  and 
the  depositor-owners  rather  than  encumber 
the   statute   with   a   less  flexible   formula 

The  Conference  of  Federals  sincerely  ap- 
preciates this  opportunity  to  present  before 
your  committee  our  statement  on  this  vital 
Issue  It  can  be  appreciated  by  the  commit- 
tee, I  am  sure,  that  this  statement  by  no 
means  covers  all  of  the  attendant  problems 
coniiected  with  conversion  by  an  existing  fed- 
eral mutual  to  a  capital  stock  structure  We 
have  confined  our  comments  to  what  we  feel 
are  the  critical  considerations. 

Evaluation  or  Public  RkAcnoN  to  Media 
Articles  Pertaining  to  Conversion  to 
Capital  Stock 
(Presented  by  M  J  D'Anjou  president.  First 
Federal  Savings  *  Loan  Association  of  Bur- 
Ungame.  San  Mateo,  Calif  ,  annual  meet- 
ing. May  3.  1971) 

Earlier  today,  very  briefly,  someone  al- 
luded to  an  article  that  appeared  In  one  of 
the  Bay  .^rea  papers,  and  the  effect  that  It 
had  I  understand  that  a  similar  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  papers,  but  was  so 
brief  as  to  be  almost  nonexistent  The  arti- 
cle that  appeared  In  the  San  Francisco  Sun- 
day Examiner  had  a  three  column  headline, 
1  would  like  to  quote  a  couple  of  statements 
that  appeared  In  that  article,  and  then  elab- 
orate on  what  happened  to  this  institution. 
and  In  conversation,  to  many  others  in  the 
Bay  Area  since  this  was  published 

The  headline  reads  as  follows  "Maybe:  A 
Big  Bonus  for  Some  S&L  Savers" 

And  then  very  briefly  It  states  The  bonus 
depends  on  a  bill  In  Congress,  that  gives 
the  federally  chartered  savings  and  loan  the 
green  light  to  change  Into  a  company  with 
stock  holders.  All  federal  associations  at 
present  are  "mutuals"  and  as  such,  they 
theoretically  are  owned  by  the  savers.  Over 
the  years,  these  mutual  savings  and  loans 
built  up  millions  of  dollars  In  reserves — 
money  that  could  have  been  paid  out  In 
Interest  but  wasn't" 

The  article  later  makes  reference  to  the 
conversion  of  Citizens  by  commenting:  "Pre- 
liminary figures  Indicate  qualifying  savers 
would  get  WO  for  each  11,000  in  savings  '  or 
a  bonus  of  B'^f,  This  statement  plus  the 
headline  seemingly  attracted  the  most  atten- 
tion of  the  people  In  the  Bay  Area. 

Now.  gentlemen,  we  are  In  an  $82,000,000 
Institution  This  article  came  out  on  Sunday. 
On  Monday  morning  at  8  30  am,  our  switch- 
board was  deluged  with  phone  calls,  and  I 
don't  use  the  word  deluged  "  lightly — I  mean 
del  tig ed. 

I  went  to  a  luncheon  on  the  following 
Tuesday  for  probably  300  people.  About  25 
to  30%  of  them  were  savings  customers  of 
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UUs  loaUtatloa.  Oraated,  tn  op«rat«  prl- 
TOMiily  la  a  tilgti-liicoiiM,  sophisticated, 
iLuowladgMiMe.  lnt«illgeut  people  u-«a.  Wbea 
I  walked  iix  I  was  deluged,  and  agala  I  don't 
LLse  Ltva  word  UghUy,  wiib  a  inlnimum  oX 
'IS  to  30  people  who  Immediately  wanted  to 
kiiuw  when  they  were  ^olug  to  get  their  8 % 
dividend,  when  they  were  going  to  get  their 
•tiO 

I  staled  that  thla  was  only  a  hill  that 
vn  being  propoaed  Ln  cxxigresH.  ttiat  such  a 
bill  had  been  proposed  before,  that  Congress 
at  the  present  tune  aeeined  to  be  In  a  more 
favorabie  mood  tor  pasaage.  and  that  there 
probahiy  waa  a  much  better  chance  for  Ita 
pa&sage  than  In  aajr  previous  seaslon  of 
Oongreas  I  then  slated  thAt  cunverslou  would 
depend  upon  whether  each  federally  char- 
tered aavlngs  and  loan  deemed  It  practical 
to  ooQvert.  In  one  liiatance  I  waa  told  Ln  no 
uncertain  terms  that.  If  he  were  a  saver  In 
my  iQstJtutloa  with  a  sisable  savlncH  ac- 
count, and  we  did  not  convert,  he  would 
maJte  daoin  sure  that  we  did  Now.  thU  Indi- 
vidual, who  Incidentally  u  a  saver  In  my 
asaoctatlon.  ta  what  I  call  a  not  too  suoocvaf  ul 
attorney.  Uls  offlce  Is  generally  considered  to 
be   the  Elks  Club. 

But  what  I  am  alluding  to  is  that  a  con- 
version program  in  which  the  proceeds  i.f 
the  reserves  are  divided  among  so-called 
shareholders  truly  Is  unrealistic  Ihere  has 
to  be  some  protection  ior  management,  there 
has  to  be  some  protection  for  cotitlmilty  of 
management,  and  there  has  to  be  something 
better  than  a  lO--,,  mailmum  for  any  one 
person  to  have  as  stock  in  an  a-ssoclatlcm.  I 
know  of  Qo  other  oorpormte  entity,  financial 
or  otherwise.  In  which  any  one  person  Is 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  10  ,  ownership,  the 
figure  that  has  been  alluded  t..  In  one  of 
the  sections  of  the  propcned  bill  This  Is  un- 
realistic In  a  sense  U.  piius  you  right  back 
Into  a  capital  niuliiality  situation,  with  no 
one  or  no  group  ot  people  having  control. 

There  had  to  be  sonje  perpetuity  of  maii- 
Bgement.  particularly  K.x>d  management 
I  think  tliat  the  Federal  H(ame  Loan  Bank 
Board  realizes  that  they,  moet  of  aJl.  do  not 
want  opportunists,  dlssldenU  coming  into 
this  Industry  and  creating  a  problem  for 
them.  It  behooves  UUs  orgaaU*Uon.  the 
Conference  of  Federals  as  well  as  every  other 
feder&l  asaoclatlon  and  every  other  savings 
and  loan  trade  association  in  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  Pedenvl  H>iin<>  Loan  Bank 
Board  In  oomlng  out  with  a  fair  and  equitable 


plan  for  a  federal  csipttal  stock  structure 
Including  coaveraloaa  at  fsOeral  to  capital 
sux-k  on  a  basis  that  would  permit  continuity 
of  majoagement,  coiitlnulty  of  good  matiagr- 
ment.  I  would  be  willing  (or  one  to  let  the 
Federal  Horns  Loan  Bank  Board  from  records 
make  a  determlnatton  of  what  Is  good  or 
bad  management  A  plan  must  be  developed 
that  does  not  subject  the  manngerB.  the 
""""•glr-g  staff,  and  a  good  board  of  directors 
to   this    vulnerable  position. 

1  Krom  the  San  Pranclsco  Kiaraliier  * 

Chronicle.  Apr    26.  1971  | 
Matst:    a  Bic   BoircTs  ro»  Some  SAL 
Saveks 
(By  Jack  Miller) 
If  you  have  money   in  a  savings   and   lna.n 
association    with    the   W(Ud    •Federal  "    in   Its 
name,   and   that   money   was   on   dept^lt   last 
Monday    you  stand  a  chance  to  get  a  one- 
time  windfall 

The  bonus  depends  on  a  bill  In  Congress 
that  glvas  federally  charted  SALa  the  Kreen 
light  to  :*ange  Into  a  compaiiy  wltli  stock- 
holders. 

AJl  federal  aKsoclatloiiB  at  pre.«ient  are  "mu- 
tuals  ■■  Afi  sni:h,  tbey  theoretically  are  owne«l 
by  the  savers  Over  the  years,  ttiese  miitual 
S&Xa  built  up  millions  of  d'>llars  m  reserves — 
money  that  could  hiiw  been  paid  out  In  In- 
tercBt  but  wa«n't. 

BOWAWZA    KOW 

IT  they  convert  to  a  stockholder  t)'pe  of 
Company.  Uiei>e  reserves  will  have  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  stimeone  Since  every  saver  In 
each  asscc-laUou  going  back  years  never  could 
l>e  found,  the  only  fair  arrangement  Is  to 
divide  this  money  among  present  savers. 

But  to  avoid  a  sudden  rush  to  get  In  on  a 
good  thlitg.  some  date  In  the  past  must  be 
lused  Otherwise,  savers  would  pull  out  money 
like  mad  from  banks  and  non-federal  S<LLs — • 
aiid    thl.s  cx>uld   cause  a  dangerous   run. 

That's  why  authorities  set  April  19  as  the 
deadline  to  qualify  for  the  windfall  If  a  fed- 
eral SAX  seeks  to  convert  to  a  stoik  operntlon 
Lf  the  law  Is  passed. 

ITeston  Marti u,  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Baiik  Board,  pointed  this 
out  In  testifying  for  the  measvire  Uiat  would 
permit  couveralona. 

At  the  same  time.  Martin  empliaslzed  the 
board  "lias  no  plans  at  this  time  "  to  lift  the 
tuomtortam  on  federals  switching  over  to 
state  lloensed  stock  flmis. 


SIIXNT    uN    s.r 

Martin,  who  also  held  a  press  oonferenoe  In 
Wa-shlnfrton    to   ext'l'th   th«   oor.versloD   bill 

he  s  pushlnp.  was  careful  not  to  mention 
Ban  PrauclsCD's  Cltleens  Federa.  Savliigs  A 
Loan  Asaoclatlon 

Cltlzeits  has  a  oonversioa  plan  In  the  hop- 
per that  was  approved  by  the  tita^e  and  over- 
whelmingly by  aasodatton  savers  The  plan 
Is  now  bolure  the  board  and  according  to 
Martin  will  languish  there  until  the  door 
Is   opeued    the   federal    route   via   his   bill. 

F.  Marlon  Donahoe,  C'ttly.ens'  prasVdent.  has 
termed  his  plan  'so  far  the  uioJders  get 
liothlng  out  of  11"  CltUseiui  se;  March  M. 
197U.  as  the  cutofT  date  for  the  wlud:ail. 
I'relimlnary  llg\iree  liMiicale  qualjylng  savers 
would  get  about  tAO  for  eacli  flOOO  In  sav- 
ings 

PAST       ABfSES 

Conversloiis  have  been  bai.n<^  aluce  1863 
because  offlcers.  directors  ar>d  friends  loo 
often  to«ik  advantage  of  the  gravy  train,  leav- 
ing   the    savprs    licking    '.heir   cliopa. 

This  ftbiLsr  has  made  Martin  and  the  rest 
of  the  board  cautloim  That's  why  the  legis- 
lation wa.s  designed  to  be  "too  late"  when 
tt  wafi  Introduoed  last  Monday  fr<-  anyone  to 
benefit  by  switching  fxinds  into  an  SAL  that 
could  be  a  convernlon  candidate 

But  Martin  still  Iv  worried  He's  afraid  the 
public  may  not  understand  this  that  some 
savers  might  pick  out  federal  a.'^eoclatlons 
like  numbers  on  »  roulette  wheel  when  they 
find  out  about  the  b<imbs 

Yet  Martin  sttll  may  have  himself  painted 
In  a  comer  at  trying  to  prevent  a  scrjimble 
to  gamble  If  his  bill  falls  to  get  through  this 
session. 

For  some  !ihajp  navers  may  look  forward  to 
next  year,  ftgurlng  It  will  get  another  go- 
around  with  a  new  cutoff  date  This  could 
develop  Into  a  new  problem  If  savers  decide 
to  gamble  on  the  prDcpectB. 

After  all.  a  conversion  bill  has  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  last  four  sessions  of  Congress. 
Each  failed. 

TOP      BACKING 

Propone ute  feel  clianoes  of  passage  are  bel- 
ter this  tune  than  ever  sliice  U  has  support 
from  the  mdu»lr)' s  two  natloi.uide  trade 
organlzalion^  -  ai;d  Uiai  means  powerful 
loi>hying  efforts 

And.  for  the  Orst  time.  It  also  has  U\a 
biessliigs  of  the  Admin istraUon  <ir  Martin 
wouldn  t  be  In  there  pltchiag  for  the  bill. 
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The  Houae  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev    Fxlward  O    Ijatch, 
D.D  .  offered  the  following  pruyer: 

Rest  m  the  Lord  and  wait  patxently  tor 
Him.. — Psalms  37  7 

O  God.  our  F^ither,  wtio.se  kingdom  is 
forever  aiid  wlio.se  power  Ls  at  all  times 
available  to  the  children  of  men,  at  the 
opening  of  anotlier  weeJc  we  wait  upon 
The*  with  reverent  mindii  and  responsive 
hearts  We  'woukl  rest  our  weary  and  our 
worried  !yOuI«  In  Thee  and  from  Thee  re- 
ceive strength  for  our  ta-sk.s.  wisdom  for 
our  ways,  and  the  will  to  do  Thy  will. 

In  this  world  beset  by  bitterness,  dotted 
by  disagreenienUs,  and  hurt  by  hatred, 
help  us  to  be  buildt^rh  of  biidtjes  acrot^; 
the  cJia&nv  wturli  .separate  cl.isKes  and 
races  that  we  may  plav  our  p.irt  In  mak- 
ing our  country  a  uuiu-d  luitioii.  under 
Thee,  with  liberty  and  ju-stice  for  all. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pr»jr.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  ha.s  exam- 
ined the  Jotirnal  of  the  la,st  day  s  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  Huum?  Ills 
approva.  Uiereof . 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  .sUtnds 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection 


Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Mr   Hatfield  to  be 
tlie  conferees  on  tt)e  part  of  the  Senate. 


CONSENT  C.\L£NDAR 

The  SPE.\KER  Tlii.s  is  Consent 
Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  caJi  the 
first  bill  on  llie  Con.senl  Cait-ndai'. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Sparrow  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  tlie  amend- 
ment of  tiie  House  to  the  bill  cS.  1116( 
entitled  "An  act  to  require  the  protec- 
tion, management,  and  control  of  wild 
free-roanilng  lx)n»e.s  and  burrow  on  pub- 
lic land* "  request*  a  conference  with 
the  Hotise  on  the  dlsagTeelnij  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  Uiereon,  and  appoints  Mr 
JAtK-soN,  Mr   Church.  Mr    Metcalf,  Mr. 


AIXIHOKIZING  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  A  NATIONAL  GUARD 
UNIT  IN  THE  VIRGIN   ISLANOS 

The  Clerk  called  Uie  bill  iH.R  3817* 
Lo  amend  titles  10  and  32,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorise  the  establl.shnient  of 
a  National  Guard  for  tlie  Virgin  I.slands. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  resenuig 
tlie  ri^ht  to  object.  I  would  like  to  a^k 
a  question  or  two  of  ootneone  who  is 
kiX)wledKeabU'  conc^'rning  thlb  bill. 
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Since  that  knowledge  appears  to  be 
lacking.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  Uiat  Uie  bUl  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 


AMENDING  SECTION  2401  OF  TITLE 
28  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  TO  EX- 
TEND THE  TIME  FOR  PRESENTING 
TORT  CLAIMS  ACCRUING  TO  PER- 
SONS UNDER  LEGAL  DISABILITY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HJR.  10575^ 
to  amend  secuon  2401  of  Ulle  28.  United 
Stales  Code,  to  extend  the  time  for  pre- 
senting tort  claims  accnung  ix>  persons 
under  legal  disability. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  ttie  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  interrogate  the  chief  han- 
dler of  this  measure,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  DONOHUE  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
Efc*ts,  and  my  question  is;  Is  this  measure 
actually  necessary?  I  understand  that 
the  demand  for  it  is  rather  minor,  and 
that  generally  persons  who  are  incom- 
petent are  properly  taken  care  of  through 
committees,  or  guardians,  and  so  forth, 
and  tiiey  really  are  doing  tlie  required 
Umigs  to  protect  these  people. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  that  m  my 
opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee it  is  absolutely  necessary.  This  is 
a  principle  that  has  come  down  to  tis 
from  Uie  common  law.  If  you  read  the  bill, 
it  Is  to  amend  secuon  2401  of  title  28,  and 
it  applies  to  those  subject  to  legal  dis- 
abilities at  the  time  that  a  tort  action  ac- 
crues. 

Now  insofar  as  any  other  clyil  ac- 
tions — and  a  tort  action  is  a  civil  action — 
such  other  civil  actions  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  concerned,  it  is  pro- 
vided in  section  (ai  of  2401  that  a  person 
subject  to  legal  disability  lias  3  years 
after  the  legal  disability  is  removed  to 
assert  his  or  her  claim. 

Now,  when  the  tort  claims  bill  was 
passed,  in  my  opinion  through  an  over- 
sight, I  submit  that  provision  was  not 
incorporated  in  the  section  dealing  with 
tort  actions. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may  ask  the  gentleman  an- 
otlier  question.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
how  many  persons,  let  us  say  in  the  last 
5  years,  have  suffered  by  reason  of  the 
fact  Uiat  this  was  not  in  the  law  Were 
any  figures  brought  out  on  that  before 
your  committee? 

Mr  DONOHUE  I  cjinnot  give  Uie  gen- 
tleman any  figures  and  I  cannot  give 
the  genUeman  any  number  of  cases  that 
might  liave  been  barred  from  bringing  an 
action  because  of  the  2-year  statute  now 
existing.  But  I  know  we  have  had  sev- 
eral cases  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Clsums  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Involving  minors  who  had  good  tort  ac- 
tion* and  claims  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,   but    who    were    barred    from 


bringing  them  because  they   permitted 
Uie  2 -year  statute  of  limitations  to  nm. 
Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  another  question. 

I  think  you  said  it  is  in  keeping  with 
Uie  common  law.  Do  you  know  how  many 
States  m  the  Union  toll  the  statute  of 
limitations  m  the  event  of  incompetency? 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  would  say  to  the 
genUeman,  I  do  not  have  that  figure,  but 
insofar  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned — 
going  back  to  my  law-school  days — prac- 
tically every  State  in  the  Union  in  their 
code  dealing  with  civil  actions  protects 
peotde  who  are  suffering  from  legal  dis- 
abilities at  the  time  the  tort  action 
ace  rues. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  genUeman's  explanation 
saU.sfies  me  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objecUon. 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill 
H  R  10575  is  idenUcal  to  the  bill  KB.. 
10124  of  the  91st  Congress  as  it  passed 
Uie  House  on  December  15,  1969. 

Tlie  principal  amendment  which  the 
bill  HR  10575  would  make  to  section 
2401  of  UUe  28  is  tlie  addition  of  a  new 
proviso  at  the  aid  of  subsection  (b) .  This 
new  language  would  modify  existing  law 
by  providing  that  the  2-year  statute 
of  limitations  appUcable  to  tort  actions 
against  the  Government  will  not  run 
against  persons  under  legal  disability  at 
the  time  the  action  accrues,  and  that 
individual  may  present  the  claim  within 
2  years  after  the  disablhty  ceaaes. 

Subsection  'ai  of  section  2401  has  for 
vears  provided  a  similar  exception  for 
persons  "under  legal  disability."  This 
provides  a  well-established  precedent  for 
a  imrallel  pro-vision  applicable  to  tort 
actions  It  is  felt  that  the  application  and 
Uie  meaning  of  the  term  "under  legal 
disability"  has  been  established  In  the 
appUcaUon  of  that  term  In  connecUMi 
with  the  statute  of  limitations  for  actions 
covered  by  subsection  'a»  of  the  same 
section.  The  use  of  this  term  In  subsec- 
tlon  la'  dates  from  its  incluslMi  in  the 
subsection  when  tiUe  28  was  enacted  as 
a  codified  title  by  Public  Law  773  of  the 
80th  Congress  on  June  25,  194« — chapter 
646.  62  Statutes  at  Large  869,  971. 

As  included  in  the  revised  title  sub- 
section (»>  of  section  2401  was  based  on 
earlier  enactments  which  concerned 
periods  of  llmltoticMis  for  various  actions, 
and  most  directly  on  earlier  language  In 
the  act  of  March  3.  1911— chapter  231, 
secUon  24,  part  20;  36  Statutes  at  Large 
1093— which  did  have  an  aiumeraUon  of 
categories  of  persons  imder  specific  lepal 
disability.  The  report  of  this  committee 
which  accompanied  the  bill,  HR.  3214 
of  the  80th  Congress,  which  was  ulti- 
mately enacted  as  Public  Law  773,  com- 
mented on  the  revised  language  in  a 
reviser's  note — House  Report  No.  308, 
80th  Congress,  first  session,  p&ge  AlBS 
That  note  stated  tliat  the  words  "person 
under  legal  dlsaWllty  or  beyond  the  sea* 
at  the  time  the  claim  accrues"  were  sub- 
stituted for  "claims  of  married  women, 
first  accrued  during  marriage,  of  persons 
under  the  age  of  21  years,  first  accrued 
during  minority,  and  idiots,  lunatics, 
insane  persons,  and  persons  beyond  the 
seas  at  the  time  the  claim  accrued,  en- 


Utied  to  the  claim.'  The  report  rtated 
that  the  revised  language  would  cover 
all  legal  disabilities  actually  barring  suit. 
The  lafiguage  now  reooaunended  by 
the  committee  in  H.  R.  10124.  as  amend- 
ed, will  have  the  same  effect.  Were  it  not 
for  the  previous  history  of  section  2401 
it  might  be  assumed  that  t^e  exc«Xion 
in  subsecUon  ^b>  would  also  at>ply  to 
subaecUon  (bi.  As  has  been  noted  Uie 
section  in  its  present  form  is  the  resail 
of  a  combination  of  the  lunitaUons  relat- 
mg  to  the  so-caUed  Tucker  Act  in  sub- 
section t  a  I  and  the  lirmtaUons  concem- 
mg  the  Tort  Claims  Act  in  subsection 
lb'  This  situation  was  discussed  in  Uie 
case  of  U.S.  v.  Glenn.  231  F.  2d  884;  cert, 
denied  252  U.S.  926  r.»a6>.  In  that  case 
Uie  plaintiff  attempted  to  argue  that  the 
exceptions  in  subsection  <&>  should  ap- 
ply to  tort  claims  actions  as  well.  In  that 
acUon  the  piainUff  was  a  child  who  was 
dropped  to  the  floor  and  suffered  a  head 
injury  at  Uie  ume  he  was  born  in  a 
naval  hospital  at  SeatUe,  Wasli. 

The  court  examined  the  iegisiauve  lus- 
lory  and  concluded  thai  the  subsecuous 
are  mutually  exclusive.  The  court  re- 
ferred briefly  to  the  arguments  by  par- 
ues  to  the  acUon  as  to  the  reasons  both 
for  and  against  an  excepUon  to  the  run- 
ning of  the  Statute  as  to  minors,  and 
concluded  that  determination  on  this 
point  was  a  matter  of  policy  for  the  Con- 
gress Other  cases  have  also  made  it  clear 
that  subsecUon  24«Hbj  p«TOits  no 
waiver  or  tolling  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
Uons  in  cases  of  legal  disability  such  as 
a  minority  of  the  claimant  at  the  Ume  the 
action  accrues.  Ptttman  v.  VS.  341  F  2d 
737:  c«j'l  denied  3S2  VB.  941  1 1965  •  and 
cases  cited  therein. 

An  examination  of  the  legislauve  las- 
tory  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  does 
not  clearly  disclose  the  reason  for  Uie 
failure  to  include  an  excepUon  for  per- 
sons under  a  legal  disability.  The  law  of 
many  of  the  State  jurisdictions  does  pro- 
vide for  this  type  of  exception  to  the 
running  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
Section  1346'  b*  of  UUe  28  provides  juris- 
diction for  tort  actions  against  the 
United  States  based  upon  the  neghgeni 
wrongful  act  or  omission  of  an  employee 
of  the  Government  acUng  within  the 
scope  (rf  his  offlce  or  employment,  "under 
circumstances  where  the  United  States, 
if  a  private  person,  would  be  Uabie  to  the 
claimant  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  act  or  omission  oc- 
curred.' State  law,  therefore,  governs  Uie 
determinaUon  of  whether  the  act  or 
omission  are  negUgent  or  wrongful  and 
whether  an  action  accrues  against  the 
United  States. 

However,  as  has  been  noted,  section 
2401 1 b>  fixes  the  time  within  which  the 
actios!  mast  be  presented  against  the 
United  States  and  Federal  law  governs 
the  interpretaUon  of  the  section  concern- 
ing the  limltaUon  period.  PatUucci  v 
US.  178F.Supp.507  il»59i.  US  \  John 
Hancock  Mut  Ins  Co..  364  UJS.  301 
(1960).  In  this  connection  it  is  relevant 
to  note  that  the  earlier  bills  proposing 
jurisdicUoD  In  the  Federal  courts  for  tort 
acUons  against  the  United  States  »p- 
parenUy  followed  the  tort  law  of  several 
States  and  provided  exceptions  for  the 
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running  of  the  statute  of  limitations  to 
penons  under  legal  disability.  Tolling 
provlsloDs  appeared  In  propoeals  begin- 
ning with  the  bm  8.  1912  reported  tn  the 
House  in  the  e9th  Congress,  and  ended 
with  8.  4377  in  the  7l8t  Congress  Provi- 
sions of  this  tyx)e  were  contained  In  H.R. 
9286  of  the  70th  Congress  which  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  but  was  tlie  sub- 
ject of  a  pocket  veto  appiu-ently  because 
of  other  procedural  matters  contained  in 
the  proposal.  In  the  71st  Congress,  these 
exceptions  were  not  contained  in  the 
bUl. 

It  is  possible  that  the  provisions  were 
eliminated  in  an  effort  to  simplify  the 
bill  and  to  allay  the  feelings  of  those  who 
questioned  the  advisability  of  authoriz- 
ing tort  claims  suits  against  the  Oov- 
emment.  The  more  than  20  years  of  ex- 
perience of  the  Government  in  defend- 
ing against  such  action  establLshes  the 
fact  that  the  legislation  has  l>een  entirely 
salutary  and  provides  a  ju-st  and  realistic 
basis  for  compensation  for  persons  who 
are  injured  as  a  result  of  the  negllRpnt 
actions  of  Oovemment  personnel.  The 
committee  has  concluded  that  the  time 
is  overdue  for  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  persons  suffering  from  legal  dis- 
abilities and  particularly  those  who  are 
imder  age  are  actually  being  deprived  of 
their  rights  because  of  the  presently  over- 
strict  limitation  provisions  now  found  in 
subsection  (b>  of  section  2401 

The  unfairness  of  these  strictures  has 
been  demonstrated  in  cases  which  have 
resulted  in  the  introduction  of  private 
bills  for  minors  whose  rights  to  assert 
their  actions  have  been  lost  because  of 
the  failure  of  someone  to  present  the 
claim  within  the  2-year  period  fixed  in 
the  sut»ection.  An  example  of  such  a  bill 
was  H.R.  4141  of  the  88th  Consress  which 
concerned  a  small  boy  who  was  mailed 
by  a  grizzly  bear  in  a  national  park  while 
being  led  on  a  nature  walk  by  two  park 
rangers.  This  bill  was  enacted  into  law 
*»  Private  Law  88-137  of  that  Congresa 
which  made  it  possible  for  an  action  to  be 
filed  In  behalf  of  the  minor  in  a  Federal 
court  under  tiie  tort  claims  provLsions  of 
title  28.  Clearly,  an  amendment  to  .section 
2401 1 b<  would  provide  a  fair  opportunity 
for  all  persons  suffering  under  legal  dis- 
ability to  assert  their  claims  after  the  dis- 
ability ceases 

The  committee  ha.s  carefully  con.sld- 
ered  the  objections  raised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  the  9l8t  Congress  bill 
proposing  a  similar  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 240Hb'  That  report  notes  that  the 
laws  of  most  of  the  SUtes  toll  the  statute 
of  limitations  for  specified  legal  dis- 
atJilities  in  tort  litigation  Involving  pri- 
vate persons  However,  the  IJepartment 
questons  a  similar  tolling  provision  as  to 
actions  against  the  United  States.  As 
lias  been  noted,  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  expressly  provides  that  the  United 
States  Is  to.  In  effect,  stand  in  the  same 
position  as  a  private  individual  for  pur- 
poses of  tort  liability.  The  EXepartment  of 
Justice  lias  urged  that  a  similar  approach 
should  not  be  followed  as  regards  the 
tolling  of  the  statute  of  limitations  for 
legal  disability  and  grounds  its  opposition 
on  the  fact  that  the  particular  nature  of 
Government  operations  is  such  that  such 
a  tolling  would  serve  to  prejudice  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  defend  such 


suits.  The  committee  felt  that  this  ob- 
jection must  be  conBldered  in  the  light 
of  the  detriment  suffered  by  the  person 
under  legal  disability  by  reason  of  the 
strict  application  of  the  statute.  It  has 
been  concluded  that  the  more  just  deter- 
mination would  require  a  tolling  of  the 
statute  for  the  individual 

TJie  report  of  the  Department  raise-s 
specific  objections  concerning  some  of 
the  enumerations  of  legal  disability 
which  appeared  in  the  bUl  H.R  10124  as 
originally  introduced  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. In  light  of  some  of  those  objec- 
tions, the  committee  concluded  tliat  re- 
stricting the  provision  In  the  present  bill 
concerning  a  tolling  of  the  .statute  to 
persons  under  legal  disability  would  ac- 
complish the  basic  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion. A  proposal  that  an  exception  for 
persons  imprisoned  be  included  In  the 
tolling  provision  has  been  objected  to  by 
the  Department  on  the  ground  that  such 
individuals  can  bring  the  action  under 
present  day  conditions  The  committee 
agrees  and  notes  that  the  present  bill 
does  not  Include  such  language. 

In  rei^ommending  a  parallel  exception 
in  subsection  ( b  >  for  persons  "under  legal 
disability"  to  tliat  contained  in  subsec- 
tion lai  of  section  2401,  the  committee 
has  not  recommended  an  exception  for 
"persons  beyond  the  seas  '  in  subsection 
lb'.  First  of  all,  subsection  i  k  i  of  section 
2680  of  Utle  28  provides  that  claims  aris- 
mg  in  a  foreign  country  shall  not  give 
rise  to  a  tort  claim  against  the  United 
States  under  section  1346ib>  of  Utle  28 
or  as  provided  in  chapter  171  of  that  title 
governing  tort  claims  procedure.  The 
committee  further  has  concluded  that 
under  msdem  conditions  such  an  excep- 
tion for  ■x)rt  claims  actions  would  not  be 
necessary  or  desirable, 

In  view  of  the  precedent  for  sucli  a 
tolling  of  the  statute  of  limitations  in 
subsection  ia>  of  2401  and  the  demon- 
strated need  for  such  a  provision.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  bill  be  considered 
favorably. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
llie  present  cortslderatlon  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows; 

HR     10576 

B^  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rep'e.im :  at  iie.i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  atisembled.  That  section 
3401  of  title  aa.  United  Stales  Code.  Is 
amended    to   read    aA    toUows: 

"I  3401     Time  for  commencing  action  against 
United  fKatefl 

"(•)  Every  civil  action,  other  than  a  tort 
action,  commenced  against  the  United  States 
shall  be  barred  unletw  the  ci:implaliit  Is  died 
within  six  years  after  the  right  of  action  first 
Rccnies  The  action  of  a.iy  person  under  legal 
disability  or  beyond  the  seas  at  the  lime  the 
claim  ac-rues  may  be  ctjmnienced  within 
three   years  after   the  disability  cetises 

■  bi  Except  em  hereinafter  provided,  a  tort 
claim  aKalnst  the  United  States  shall  be  for- 
ever barred  uuleaa  It  is  presented  in  wrltinj{ 
to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency  withlu  two 
years  after  such  claim  accrvies  or  unless 
action  Is  beKun  within  six  months  after  the 
date  af  maUluiit  by  certified  or  registered  mall, 
of  novice  of  final  denial  of  the  claim  by  the 
agency  tc  which  It  was  presented  Provided, 
however.  That  If  a  person  entitled  to  ai««ert 
a  tort  claim  isnder  this  title  Is  under  le^al 
disability  at  the  lime  the  claim  accrues,  he 
or  she  irj»y  present  the  claim  within  two 
years  after  the  disability  ceases  ' 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  MODIFY  THE 
OPERATION  OP  THE  KORTES 
UNIT,  MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN 
PROJECT,  WYOMING.  FOR  FISH- 
ERY CONSERVATION 

The  Clerk  called  Uie  bUl  (H.R,  1556 •  to 
authorize  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  modify  the  operation  of  the  Kortes 
mUt.  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
WyonUng.  for  fishery  conservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  ccHislderatlon  of  the  bill. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.ALL.  Mr.  8f>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  identical 
Senate  bill.  S.  123,  be  considered  in  lieu 
of  HR    1556. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

3.   123 
An    Act    U)    authorize    the    Secretary    of    Uie 
Interior    to   modify    the   operauon   of   the 
Kortes  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
Wyoming,  for  fishery  conservation 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre.ientatives    of     the     United     Statet     of 
A  merica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  modify  the  ojjeratloo  of  the 
Kortes    unit.   Mlseourl    River   B««:n    project, 
Wyoming,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 33,   1944   (,^8  Stat.  887),  to  provide  for  Uie 
conservation  of  fishery  reeources. 

.Sec.  2  The  .Secretary  ahall  operate  the 
Ki)n.es  unit  so  as  to  maintain  a  minimum 
streamflfiw  of  five  hundred  cubic  feet  per 
second  In  the  reacJi  of  the  North  Platte  River 
between  Kortes  Dam  and  the  normal  head- 
waters of  Pa.lhflnder  Reservoir:  Provided, 
That  sufflolent  water  is  available  to  maintain 
such  minimum  flow,  without  a  resultant  ad- 
verse effect  on  other  water  users  who  have 
valid  rights  to  the  use  of  this  water:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  when  sulBclent  wnter  Is 
not  available  to  operate  In  this  manner,  water 
wUl  be  reserved  for  hydroelectr.c  fjeaklng 
power  operations  on  a  four-hour  dally,  flve- 
day-weelc  tiasls  and  any  remaining  water  will 
b«  released  for  conservation  of  -.he  fishery 
resources. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
perml.sslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  ) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker,  S.  123 
will  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  continue  the  operation 
of  the  Kortes  unit  in  the  .sarne  mnnner 
that  it  IS  now  being  operated  volimtarily. 

So  that  Members  may  understand  ful- 
ly the  objectives  and  purpose  of  8.  123, 
let  me  point  out  that  the  Kortes  unit 
consists  of  a  dum,  reservoir,  and  power- 
plant  authorized,  constructed,  and  oper- 
ated initially  for  the  .sole  purpose  of  hy- 
droelectric power  production  on  the 
North  Platte  River  near  Casper,  Wyo. 
It  was  authorized  m  1944,  placed  under 
construction  in  1946.  and  put  into  initial 
operation  in  about  1950  In  the  next  dec- 
ade. It  gradually  a.ssuined  the  role  of  a 
peaking  plant  which  means  that  it  was 
operated  only  during  periods  o.  peak  de- 
mand on  the  power  system  of  which  it  Is 
a  part. 
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Peaking  operations  cause  heavy  surges 
of  water  to  be  released  at  times  and  prac- 
tically no  flow  at  others;  thus  detracting 
Irom  the  capability  of  the  stream  below 
the  dam  to  support  a  flsherj-  In  about 
1962.  Uie  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  co- 
operation with  State  and  Federal  fish 
and  game  officials,  imdertook  a  program 
of  experimental  water  releases  for  the 
purpose  of  esUblishlng  minimum  flow 
levels  that  would  be  adequatg.  for  fishery 
restoration  while  at  the  same  "ttnse  cause 
the  least  amount  of  disruption  to  power 
production. 

Tlie  optimum  level  waf  determined  to 
be  500  cubic  feet  per  second  and  the 
operating  regimen  ha,s  been  established 
at  that  flow  rate  for  the  past  several 
years  The  fishing  potential  of  the  stream 
ha."!  been  dramatically  improved  and  it 
is  desired  that  It  be  safeguarded  by  mak- 
ing the  present  flow  levels  a  matter  of 
sUtute.  S.  123  accomplishes  this  pur- 
pose. 

Studies  available  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  show  that 
there  will  be  an  annual  loss  of  power 
revenue  m  an  average  amoimt  of  $19.- 
000.  This  loss  In  revenue,  which  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  conversion  of  a  minor 
amount  of  valuable  peakmg  energy  to 
somewhat  less  valuable  off-peak  euerg>', 
has  the  effect  of  lengthening  tlie  payout 
period  of  the  integrated  power  .system 
Tlie  repayment  problem  Is  not  appreci- 
able 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Ls  a  bill  which  has 
as  Its  justification  an  effort  to  make  one 
of  our  older  programs  do  more  things  in 
the  public  Interest  than  was  envisioned 
at  tlie  time  it  was  built,  luid  at  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Legislation 
of  this  character  will  be  increasingly  be- 
fore us  as  we  move  through  the  increas- 
ingly complex  period  ahead.  In  thus  sense 
it  deserves  Uie  support  of  the  House, 
and  I  hope  Uiat  we  will  pass  it  without 
delay. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  tliird  Ume,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  moUon  to  reconsider  was 
laid  OD  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (Hit.  1556).  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  REVISE  A  RE- 
PAYMENT CONTRACT  WITH  THE 
SAN  ANGELO  WATER  SUPPLY 
CORP.,  SAN  ANGELO  PROJECT, 
TEX. 

The  Oerk  called  the  bill  <HR.  5500  • 
to  authorize  the  8ecretar>'  of  the  Interior 
to  re\ise  a  repayment  contract  with  the 
San  Angelo  Water  Supply  Corp..  San 
Angelo  project,  Tex.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  con-sideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  someone  who  is  knowledge- 
able as  to  whether  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Is  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  departmental  re- 
port is  In  opposition  to  the  bill.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hearing  brought  out  that 


the  only  reason  the  Department  was  in 
opposition  was,  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  wanted  to  keep  this  authority  imto 
themselves  rather  than  to  have  Congress 
authorize  what  almost  certainly  is  going 
to  be  necessarj". 

In  any  event,  that  is  the  only  thing 
involved  In  this  legislation. 

Mr  GROSS.  E>oes  not  the  Department 
indicate  there  is  no  financial  pressure 
upon  Uie  city  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  to  respond? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  FISHER  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's inquirj',  the  Department's  wit- 
nesses, whom  I  have  heard  in  both  the 
Senate  anc"  tlie  House  during  the  hear- 
lng.'=;  recognized  an  extremelj'  difficult 
situation  that  Uie  community  has  been 
placed  in  because  of  the  long,  unprece- 
dented period  of  lack  of  runofi  in  the 
watershed  area  that  supplies  this  project 
During  and  following  those  hearings  the 
witness  for  the  Department  recognized 
the  justification  for  this  project  and.  In 
fact,  stated  on  the  record  over  In  the 
Senate  that  there  would  be  no  veto  They 
would  recommend  nothing  of  that  kind 

In  fact  I  will  say  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman the  Department  prepared  a 
fa\orablc  report,  but  the  OMB  raised 
some  question  ibout  it.  They  had  to  make 
some  changes,  and  Uiat  explains  their 
position 

The  bill  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Senate  committee.  imanimoiDly 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  unanimously 
reported  by  the  House  committee.  It  is 
now  before  the  House  here.  It  does  not 
even  niajce  it  mandatory  that  the  De- 
partment invoke  and  grant  the  benefits 
that  are  authorized,  that  is,  to  make  this 
project  conform  with  all  others  in  the 
country  that  are  now  being  authorized, 
whether  they  be  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  or  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Thej  are  given  no  special  consideraUon. 
It  merely  writes  into  this  original  act 
that  which  is  now  granted  to  all  similar 
projects  that  are  being  considered.  So 
I  would  hope  the  genUeman  would  not 
persist  in  his  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  little  difficult, 
without  contact  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa  to  let  this  bill  go  through  on  the 
basis  of  th?  report 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Tlie  facts  are  Uiat 
since  this  project  was  authorized  and 
constructed,  there  has  been  no  water 
available  to  the  city  of  San  Angelo  frcHn 
the  project  itself.  They  have  had  to  go 
out  cuid  bond  themselves  for  additional 
moDeys  in  order  to  build  their  own  facili- 
ties to  furnish  themselves  with  water. 
Now  they  are  in  this  posiUon.  They  may 
have  to  do  Uils  again,  and  their  flnazuual 
situation  is  such  that  If  they  have  to  pay 
within  the  40-year  period,  as  oziginaUy 
contemplated,  they  may  be  handicapped 
when  it  comes  to  obtaining  additional 
money  throughout  bonding  procedures. 
This  merely  gives  them  the  50  years  we 
allow  all  other  projects. 


The  only  reason  the  Dep>artment  of  the 
Interior  had  any  objection  and  saw  fit  to 
send  up  the  message  they  did,  they  felt 
they  would  rather  wait  for  tins  emer- 
gency to  appear,  to  come  into  being,  tlian 
to  permit  us  to  give  this  project  the  same 
advantages  that  we  give  all  other  recla- 
maUon  projects. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  genUeman  frcwn 
Colorado  is  saying  that  an  emergency  is 
bound  to  exist? 

Mr.  ASPINALL  I  am  .saying  tliis  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa,  that  if  they  should 
happen  to  have  floods  down  there  or  un- 
heard of  rains  that  they  have  not  had 
now  for  years,  maybe  there  will  be  no 
need  for  this  kind  of  legislaUon.  but  even 
then,  in  that  event,  they  are  bound  to 
pay  this  off  as  last  as  they  can  any- 
how. So  we  are  Just  giving  tiiem  the  ex- 
tra 10  years.  That  is  all. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  explanation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  and  Uie  gentleman  from  Texas. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  idenUcal 
Senate  bill.  S.  1151,  be  considered  tn  heu 
of  H  R  5500 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Tliere  being  no  objecUon,  the  Clerk 
read  ihe  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

S     1151 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  revise  a  repayment  contract  with 
the  San  Angelo  Water  Supply  Corporation, 
ann  Anifelo  project,  Teiac,  and  for  other 
purpoees 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untted  States  o*  Amer- 
ica tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  order  to 
assist  the  San  Ar»gelo  Water  Supply  Corpora- 
tion In  overcoming  hardships  resulting  from 
developing  and  financing  an  alternate  water 
Fupply  to  overcome  the  effect  of  a  unprece- 
dented drought  on  the  San  Angelo  project, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U  authorized  to 
revise  the  repayment  contract  n-uinl>ered  14- 
CH>-600-36e  dated  AprU  28,  1958  as  amended, 
by  extending  the  period  autliCH-lzed  for  repay- 
ment of  reimbursable  construction  costs  of 
the  San  Angelo  project  from  forty  yeiirs  to 
fifty  years. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  is  authorlied  to  credit 
annually  against  the  eorporatkwi'e  repayment 
otriigaUon  that  portion  of  the  year's  joint 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  which,  If 
the  United  States  had  continued  to  operate 
the  project,  would  have  been  allocated  to 
controlling  floods  and  providing  fisi;  and 
wUdllfe  benefits 

Sec  3  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
use  any  funds  that  are  otherwise  available 
to  him  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker.  S.  1151 
is  a  bill  of  limited  scope  wiuch  lias  as  its 
principal  purpose  a  slight  relaxaUon  of 
Uie  tenns  by  which  the  San  Angelo  Wa- 
ter Supplj-  Corp.  has  contracted  to  re- 
imburse certain  costs  to  the  United 
States.  Although  the  revised  terms  are  in 
accord  with  contemporarj-  Government 
policy  in  such  matters,  they  would  not 
be  necessary  except  that  the  contractor 
has  been  beset  by  outrageously  bad  for- 
tune in  the  form  of  uriprecedented 
drought  and  low  streamflow. 

B.  1151  would  slnuily  enable  the  exist- 
ing repayment  contract  to  be  modifled 
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so  as  to  extend  the  repayment  period  for 
return  of  municipal  and  Industrial  wa- 
ter supply  COSL.S  from  40  to  50  years:  and 
to  Kive  a  credit  for  operations  expense 
incurred  on  behalf  of  flsh  and  wildlife 
and  flood  control  There  is  little  or  no 
doubt.  Mr  Speaker,  that  were  the  con- 
tract being  drawn  today  that  both  of 
the  condition.s  which  thi.s  bill  authorizes 
would  be  routinely  incorpornt^d. 

The  jastlflcation  for  thus  lem.slatlon 
stems  from  the  fact  tliat  the  contrac- 
tor has  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  water 
over  the  7  years  the  project  has  been  in 
operation.  This  is  for  the  reason  that 
there  has  not  been  any  Inflow  to  the  res- 
ervoir due  to  the  unprecedented  drought 
in  west  Texas.  To  meet  tlie  water  re- 
quirements of  it.s  castomers.  the  contrac- 
tor has  Invoked  rationing,  and  under- 
taken interim  programs  at  considerable 
expense:  while  continuing  with  Its  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  under  the  con- 
tract Almost  $1  million  in  interest  and 
prmcipal  has  been  repaid  despite  tlie  lack 
of  benefits  from  the  project. 

The  interim  programs  have  been 
financed  with  short-term,  high  interest 
loans,  the  retirement  of  which  l.s  causins 
severe  financial  stress  to  the  community. 
The  bill  we  are  considering  today  will 
provide  tlie  San  Angeio  Water  Supply 
Corp  with  a  schedule  of  payments  that 
w  ill  enable  it  to  di.spose  of  its  current  high 
cost  debt  and  yet  repay  the  costs  of  the 
San  Angeio  project  within  the  period  of 
years   tliat  is  cu.stoinari!y  allowed. 

In  many  restH'cts.  Mr  Sp^'aker.  this 
financial  problem  affecting  ttii.s  city  is 
the  outgrowth  of  inadequate  hydrologic 
analysis  by  the  Interior  I^-partment.  for 
if  this  project  had  performed  as  the  city 
had  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  would, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  the  le^;lslatlon. 
With  tins  tliought  in  the  forefront.  I 
earnestly  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  .sup;x)rt  this  measure. 

(Mr  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  i 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation Is  rughly  Justified  and  is  urgently 
needed  Its  objective  can  be  easily  ex- 
plained: It  would  make  existing  poli- 
cies— tho.se  that  are  not  incorporated 
In  all  reclamation  reservoir  projects — ap- 
plicable to  tlie  Twin  Buttes  Reservoir 
project  at  San  Angeio.  Tex 

Tlie  latter  was  authorized  1 1  years  ago. 
I  was  author  of  that  legislation.  Instead 
of  providing  for  local  Interests  to  reim- 
burse the  Government  over  a  50-year 
period — as  was  customary — sponsors 
suggested  it  be  40  years,  and  that  was 
written  into  the  law 

I  am  Informed  that  today  the  uniform 
practice  is  to  allow  the  50  years  for 
payment. 

The  r>endlng  bill  contains  another  ad- 
justment or  two.  to  make  the  Twin 
Buttes  project  confoim  with  other  facets 
of  current  policy  and  procedure. 

Mr  Spieaker,  the  urgency  of  this  legis- 
lation stems  from  unprecedented  dry 
weather,  providing  limited  rvmoff  In  the 
Twin  Buttes  watershed  As  a  result  of 
that,  the  city  of  San  Angeio  has  been 
forced  to  exhaust  financial  sources  In 
order  to  pipe  water  into  the  city.  As  It 
turned  out.  OoveiTiment  engineers  were 
In  error  in  their  projection  of  rainfall 


and  runoff.  Local  interests  relied  upon 
those  experts,  and  signed  a  contract  with 
the  Oovernment.  based  upon  reliance 
upon  assurances  by  Government 
engineers. 

But  tliat  Is  water  over  the  dam,  so  to 
speak  It  doe.s.  however,  add  to  the  Justi- 
fication for  tills  measure  The  bill  has 
unanimc)  IS  committee  support  A  copy 
of  my  bill  has  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate I  would  hope  this  bill  will  receive 
prompt  approval  in  this  body 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  ti-iid  time,  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  .slml.ar  House  blU  <H.R.  5500"  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  THAT  THE  COST  OF 
CERTAIN  INVESTIGATIONS  BY 
THE  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 
SHALL  BE  NONREIMBURSABLE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  24 »  to 
provide  that  the  cost  of  certain  investi- 
gations by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
shall  be  ronreimbursable. 

There   being   no  objection,   tlie  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
s.  24 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
costs  heretofore  or  hereafter  Incurred  from 
funds  appropriated  to  tiie  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  costs  transferred  to  It  for  (1) 
Investlgat.ons  and  surveys  of  potential  proj- 
ects or  divisions  or  units  of  projects  wtilch 
have  not  t)een  authortiied  for  construction 
prior  to  l^e  date  of  this  Act.  (3)  Investiga- 
tions and  surveys  of  potential  units  or  divi- 
sions of  the  Plck-SIoan  Ml.ssourl  River  Basin 
program  requiring  amendatory  auttiorlza- 
tion.  under  terms  of  Public  Law  88  442  (78 
Stat.  4461,  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  (3)  studies  of  rehubUUatlon  and  better- 
ment and  water  conservation  requirements 
of  existing  projecia  relailn({  to  work  for  whlcli 
repajTiien;  contracts  have  not  b«en  executed 
prior  to  the  date  of  this  Act.  (4)  studies  re- 
lating to  the  comprehensive  plan  of  devel- 
opment of  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  and  (51 
general  engineering  and  research  studies  shall 
toe  nonreimbursable. 

Mr.  A3PrNALL  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  24 
provides  that  certain  limited  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
in  the  conduct  of  Its  Investigations  pro- 
grams shall  be  nonreimbursable  The 
major  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish 
consistency  of  accounting  treatment  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  one 
hand  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  U.S.  Dei)artment  of 
Agriculture,  on  the  other  Tlie  latter 
named  agencies  are  not  obliged  to  ar- 
range cost  sharing  for  preauthorizatlon 
investigations  costs  of  water  resource 
development  projects  under  their  juris- 
diction wliile  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  not  heretofore  had  such  an 
exemption  This  disparity  in  accounting 
and  cost-siiarlnK  procedure  has  resulted 
in  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
public  and  disequlty  on  behalf  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  reclamation  programs. 

It  IS  net  the  intention  if  S.  24  to  apply 
retroactively  to  projects  already  author- 
ized Instead  it  will  apply  prospectively  to 
programs  authorized  after  the  date  S  24 
is  enacted  into  law   Any  project  or  unit 


of  a  project  authorized  or  reauthorized 
for  construction  after  tfnrt  date  will  be 
afforded  the  privilege  of  nonreimburs- 
ability  for  the  costs  leading  specifically 
to  its  authorization  or  reauthoi-ization. 
even  though  .some  of  the  costs  may  have 
t)een  incurred  prior  to  passage  of  S.  24. 

The  bill  sets  out  the  categories  of  work 
that  will  be  covered  by  the  act.  when  en- 
acted. In  addition  to  fea.sibl!lty  investiga- 
tions costs,  either  specifically  incurred  or 
assigned  to  the  afTc<-ted  program,  all 
costs  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  general 
comprehensive  plan  of  the  P.ck-Sloan 
Missotiri  River  Basin  program,  certain 
expenses  of  general  engineering  and  re- 
search, and  .studies  of  potential  rehabil- 
itation and  betterment  programs  will 
also  be  nonreimbursable.  In  order  for  re- 
habilitation and  betterment  study  costs 
to  be  nonreimbursable,  it  will  be  required 
that  the  repayment  contract  covermg 
such  work  be  executed  after  passage  t.f 
S.  24. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  has  been  long 
delayed  to  the  detriment  of  orderly  water 
re.sources  development  and  management. 
It  is  completely  appropriate  that  the  leg- 
islation be  enacted  at  this  time  I.  there- 
fore, recommend  that  all  Members  sup- 
port the  measure  as  it  appears  today  on 
our  agenda. 

(Mr.  WHITE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RoNCALio)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  > 

Mr.  WHITE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect- 
fully ask  the  unaminous  con.sent  of  the 
House  for  the  passage  of  S.  24  to  make 
certain  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  nonreimbursable  This  bill 
is  substantially  the  .same  as  H  R.  3677. 
which  was  coasidered  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation, 
House  Interior  and  In.sular  AST  airs  Com- 
mittee on  September  9.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Runnels*  was 
coauthor,  with  me.  of  the  House  bill  Dur- 
ing the  hearings.  It  was  concluded  by 
the  committee,  with  the  support  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  tliat  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  had  effectively  clari- 
fied a  possible  misunderstanding  as  to 
what  projects  might  l>e  retroactively 
nonreimbursable.  The  House  committee 
therefore,  on  September  10,  voted  to  re- 
port the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  which 
is  before  the  House  today. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion Is  in  an  unfavorable  position  as 
compared  with  other  Government  agen- 
cies, in  regard  to  the  cost  of  general  in- 
vestigations. Even  though  these  charges 
may  not  have  been  authorized  by  the 
water  users  of  a  water  district,  cr  author- 
ized by  Congress  to  be  charged  to  these 
water  users,  the  charges  for  tliese  inves- 
tigations, in  many  cases,  have  been 
charged  to  wator  users  in  tlie  area  .served 
by  the  water  district. 

Testimony  by  water  district  managers 
in  west  Texas  and  New  Mexico  showed 
that  the  two  districts  are  being  assessed 
a  total  of  $106,383.  on  surveys  and  stud- 
ies which  Uiey  did  not  request  or  au- 
thorize. 

Tlie  legislation  before  us  today  would 
place  such  projects  on  tlie  same  basis  as 
investigations  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Soil  Cor.servation  Service,  or  the  Fish 
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and  Wildlife  Service,  to  be  paid  from  the 
budget  of  the  agency  doing  the  investi- 
gation. 

In  the  water-short  Southwest.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Investigation  of  present  and 
future  water  resources  Is,  and  should  be, 
a  continuing  activity.  Farmers  of  our 
area  have  obligated  themselves  heavily 
to  pay  for  construction  costs  and  annual 
operating  expenses  for  the  past  half  cen- 
tury and  more  During  my  first  term,  I 
was  successful  in  securing  approval  of 
legislation  authorizing  a  variable  re- 
payment contract  for  water  users  of  tlie 
EH  Paso  area,  varying  the  amoimts  of 
their  annual  payments  according  to  the 
amount  of  water  actusdly  available  In 
too  many  years,  this  has  been  measured 
In  acre-inches,  rather  than  acre-feet, 
and  has  been  but  a  small  percentage  of 
the  water  needed  to  irrigate  a  crop. 

Water  users  of  our  area  also  voted 
last  year  to  Increase  their  Indebtedness 
further  to  finance  a  rehabilitation  and 
l)etterment  program  for  their  project. 
Recently  the  House  and  Senate  added 
half  a  million  dollars  to  the  admlnis- 
Istratlon  budget  to  enable  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  begin  work  on  this 
program. 

If  these  farmers  can  now  be  stire. 
In  future  years,  tliat  they  will  not  be 
charged  for  Investigations  not  properly 
chargeable  to  their  districts.  I  believe 
this  Congress  will  have  made  an  impor- 
tant contribution  toward  preserving  our 
agricultural  economy  in  the  irrigated 
west. 

'Mr.  RHODES  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RoNCALio)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.! 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr  Speaker,  today's 
Consent  Calendar  includes  a  bill.  S.  24. 
to  provide  that  the  cost  of  certain  inves- 
tigations by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
shall  be  nonreimbursable.  This  bill  is 
Identical  to  several  measures  Introduced 
in  this  body,  including  H.R.  8165.  which 
I  introduced. 

Tlie  Bureau's  Investigations,  which 
are  in  point  here,  were  authorized  by  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  That  law  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  examinations  and  surveys  of  po- 
tential reclamation  projects.  This  has 
been  and  remains  a  mo.st  important 
program.  However,  unlike  the  similar 
water  resource  development  services 
conducted  by  all  other  Federal  agencies, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  required 
to  charge  the  cost  of  these  ineauthorlza- 
tlon  studies  as  a  reimbursable  Item.  That 
Is,  the  costs  of  similar  study  programs  of 
other  Federal  agencies  are  borne  by  the 
public  by  appropriations  from  the  Gen- 
eral Treasury,  while  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  investigation  costs  attrib- 
utable to  specific  projects  must  be  reim- 
bursed by  appropriate  charges  to  the 
project  beneficiaries. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest  to 
provide  a  more  uniform  and  eqtutable 
treatment  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  s  various  activities. 
This  can  be  aided  by  the  passage  of  S.  24 
Into  law. 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  'at  the  request 
of  Mr  RoNCALio)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  to 
the  Record  ) 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  S.  24  which  provides 
that  the  cost  of  certain  Investigations  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable. 

As  cosponsor  of  the  companion  House 
version  of  the  bill.  H.R.  8283.  I  strongly 
urge  its  passage  to  end  the  gross  in- 
equities that  now  exist  In  general  In- 
vestigations activities  and  to  bring  about 
a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  among 
Federal  water  resource  development  pro- 
grams. 

Presently,  the  cost  of  reclamation  in- 
vestigations of  a  general,  areawlde.  or 
basinwide  nature  Including  compre- 
hensive basin  siu-veys  and  general  en- 
gineering and  research  programs  which 
are  not  attributable  to  specific  projects 
are  nonreimbursable.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  investigation  costs  attributable  to  re- 
imbursable functions  of  sF>eciflc  projects 
must  be  reimbursed  by  the  project  bene- 
ficiaries. 

This  is  grossly  unfair.  Tlie  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  the  only  Federal  agency 
in  water  resource  development  which 
must  charge  the  cost  of  preauthoriza- 
tions  studies  as  a  reimbursable  item. 
These  investigations  and  resulting 
charges  frequently  have  not  been  au- 
thorized by  the  water  users  of  a  district, 
but  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  allows 
the  investigations  programs  to  continue 
In  order  to  provide  Congress  with  the  in- 
formation it  needs  to  evaluate  the  merits 
of  potential  reclamation  development. 

Conversely.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  costs  of 
all  such  Investigations  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  are  nonreimbursable.  And  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  charges  noth- 
ing to  beneficiaries  when  developing 
plans  for  watershed  improvements  and 
providing  assistance  in  carrying  out  those 
plans  Investigation  costs  are  considered 
as  part  of  the  Federal  participation  in 
the  program. 

Likewise.  In  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's own  Interior  Department,  another 
agency — the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service — 
conducts  studies  that  are  of  significant 
benefit  to  the  fishery  Industry  but  which 
are  supported  financially  by  the  public 
through  appropriations  from  the  general 
treasury  rather  than  being  charged  to 
the  direct  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily  support  the 
continued  investigations  of  present  and 
future  water  resources  on  our  dr>'  lands 
of  the  West.  But  I  concur  with  the  De- 
I>artment  of  the  Interior  that  "in  tlie 
interest  of  more  imlform  and  equitable 
treatment  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  vari- 
ous activities  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  cost  of  an  investigations  of  a  general 
nature,  preauthorizatlon  inve.stigations. 
and  general  engineering  and  research 
studies  incurred  from  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  be  made 
nonreimbursable  by  the  enactment  i)f 
this  measure." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SOUTHWEST  METROPOLITAN  WA- 
TER AND  SANITATION  DISTRICT, 
COLORADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (S.  1939)  for 
the  relief  of  the  Southwest  Metropolitan 
Water  and  Sanitation  District,  Colorado. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  a  legal  obliga- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr  DONOHTJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachtisetts. 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
matter  was  referred  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  merits  of  it. 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  damages 
involved.  The  Chief  Commissioner  re- 
ported back  to  the  Committee  on  Claims 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that 
it  had  investigated  and  that  the  amount 
of  the  damages  involved  was  $246,239 
We  are  submitting  this  to  the  House 
today  for  its  approval  in  the  nature  of 
approving  the  findings  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims,  who 
held  extensive  hearings  and  who,  after 
holding  these  hearings  and  hearing 
many  witnesses,  made  the  following  find- 
ings of  fact  and  the  conclusions  incorpo- 
rated in  this  measure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  still 
has  not  answered  the  question  whether 
this  is  a  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government 

Mr  DONOHUE.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  If  he  will  j1eld 
further,  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
sort  of  moral  and  equitable  obligation  on 
our  Government  now. 

Mr   GROSS.  All  right. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  And  the  reason  why 
this  is  before  the  House  today  is  to  make 
it  legal,  giving  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner  the  force  of  law- 
Mr.  GROSS  Is  to  make  it  legal.  It  is  a 
moral  obligation  that  is  proposed  to  be 
made  legal  through  this  process  That  is 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 

Mr  DONOHUE.  That  practically  is 
what  It  amounts  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  is  only  a  mom! 
obligation  and  not  a  legal  one 

Mr.  DONOHUE  Yes.  The  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  found 
there  was  an  obligation,  moral  aiid  equi- 
table, obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr   GROSS.  A  moral  obligation. 

Mr  DONOHUE.  I  tised  the  word  ad- 
visedly, of  course,  but  I  would  say  that 
behind  all  legal  obligations,  there  is  more 
or  less  a  moral  or  equitable  obligation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
rather  reverse  that  in  this  case? 

Mr  DONOHUE.  U  the  genUeman  feels 
it  should  be  reversed.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cle;k 
read  the  bill  as  f  oUow  s 

S     1939 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffrens  assembled .  T^hat.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinion,  findings  x/f  fact, 
and  oonclvislons  of  the  review  panel  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims  in  Congreeslonal  Reference  Case 
Numbered     5-69.     Southwest     MetropoUtan 
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Water  aad  Sajiitatlon  I>l«t.rlot.  Colorado 
against  the  United  S'fttes.  fllort  May  6. 
1971.  the  Seoretarv  of  the  Treasury  !5  aiithor- 
iBCd  nnrl  directed  to  pay  out  of  anv  moncv 
In  th«  Treafiurir  not  (aherwls*-  appropriated. 
to  the  Southwewt  MetnjpoHtun  Wati'r  and 
Sanlt&tlon  UiatrUt,  tiJorado,  the  sum  of 
$246,239,  repres«ntlug  the  amount  tu  which 
that  district  IB  equitably  entitled  for  com- 
pensation for  the  adverse  consequences  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  the  United  States 
In  taking?  lands  within  that  rtl.itrlct  for  the 
Chatfleld    Diun    and    Reservoir    project 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  tbU  Act  la  excess  of  20  per  centum  there- 
of shAli  be  puid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  grant  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
Claim,  and  the  same  is  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  section  la  a 
nii,«deQie<ui<  r  pualshaWe  by  a  fine  not  to 
ex.-e«xl  jl.ooO. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 

The  SPEAKER,  This  completes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  TWO  HOUSES  OF 
CONGRKSH  FROM  THURiSDAY.  OC- 
TOBER 21,  1971.  UNTIL,  TUESDAY. 
OCTOBER  26,    1971 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res,  429)  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows : 

H.  Con,  Rxs,  439 

Reaolvod  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Thursday,  October  21, 
1871,  they  stand  adjourned  untU  12  o'clock 
meridian.  TXiesday.  October  26.  1971. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CA1.ENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY,    OCTOBER    27.     1971 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  Uiat  business  in  order  un- 
der the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday.  Oc- 
tober 27.  1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Lousiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  PROM  SENATE  AND 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  BrLI.S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS.  NOTWITH- 
STANDING ADJOURNMt:NT 

Mr,  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  un- 
til Tuesday.  October  26.  1971.  the  clerk 
be  authorized  to  receive  messages  from 
the  Senate  and  tliat  Uie  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  or 
joint  rasolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 


The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objecUon  to 

the  requeat  of  Uie  geatlemaii  from  Lou- 
ifuaua  ? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 


TEXTI1.E  AGREEMENT? 

<Mr,  DORN  atked  and  was  given  per- 
nii.ssion  to  address  Uie  House  lor  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revu^e  and  extend  Ins  re- 
murk;s  and  iiiciuil'*  extraneous  matttr  ' 

Mr,  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Japanese 
textile  syndicate  s  delaying  tactics,  stall- 
ing and  reneging  on  tlie  issue  of  fair 
reciprocal  trade  has  been  rewarded  by 
guaranteeing  Uiein  a  contluuaUon  of 
their  highcbt  level  of  \J£.  texuie  miports 
111  lu.tory,  piu.s  a  .'j-per>  ent  annual  in- 
crea.se  during  tlie  ;i-year  agreement.  This 
designed,  calculated  poUcy  of  tlie  Jap- 
anese tiati  been  rewarded. 

Mr,  Speaker,  under  Uie  terms  of  thi.s 
agreement  Japan  will  nut  lof.e  one  textile 
plant  or  one  textile  job.  On  Llie  other 
hand  the  doom  is  sealed  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thou.^andij  of  American  textile 
employees  who  ha>e  lost  tluir  jobs. 

Tlie  textile  ar,ret.'nieiu  ai  announced 
now  must  be  eiiloreed.  In  the  past,  agree- 
nienu.  have  been  made,  high-sounding 
phrases  corned  and  political  advantage 
sought,  only  to  have  the  agreement  cir- 
cumvented by  subterfuge  and  lack  of 
gocKl  faith  Additionally,  we  must  .-see  to 
It  tlial  the  agreement  is  not  circumvented 
by  inciea^eii  inipo;i^  from  Japanese  con- 
trolled textile  plants  locating  in  under- 
cl-"velt>ried  countries  and  we  must  gtiar- 
aatee  Jiat  a  great  uicrease  in  manmade 
fiber  from  the  Common  Market  does  not 
excel  tne  high  level  of  Japanese  imports. 
A  texuie  quota  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representataves  on  November  10,  1970, 
and  w.ll  do  so  again  unless  this  agree- 
ment is  properly  administered  and  en- 
forced  by  Uie  administration, 

Bleedmg  heart.-  and  prufe.shional  free 
traders  are  howling  Uiat  Japan  Ls  being 
niustreated  and  got  noUiing  in  return. 
Again  I  point  out.  Mr  Speaker.  Uiat  in 
tins  arrangement  Uie  .surctiar^e  lias  been 
removed  from  Japanese  textile  imports 
and  that  the  highest  level  of  JapiUiese 
textile  imiwrts  ui  history  is  now  guar- 
anteed What  will  happen  t(.i  Uie  sur- 
charge on  iiiii)orts  froitt  Europe — partic- 
ularly manmade  liber  Jind  yam'' 

I  do  commend  Uie  administration  as 
the  election  apjiroaches  in  llnaily  doing 
what  it  promised  to  do.  and  should  have 
done  years  ago.  I  say  again  that  the 
administration,  although  it  at  first  de- 
nied it,  has  the  authority  and  Uie  power 
to  do  Uiis  job  when  ne^^oUations  first 
began  -^ith  Japan  almost  3  years  ago,  at 
a  time  wlien  Japanese  imports  were  well 
below  tlie  aJ'time  hiK'h  levels  now  guar- 
anteed by  tills  agreem{>nt. 


DESECRATION  OF  INTERSTATE 
lUGHWAY 

•  Mr,  V.XNIK  a.sked  and  w;ts  given  peT- 
mission  to  adre&s  the  House  for  1  minute, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr  VANTK  Mr  Sjjeaker.  last  Monday. 
it  was  my  privilege  to  again  drive  on  In- 
terstate 70  between  Breezewood.  Pa.,  and 
Hancock,  Md — a  stretch  of  highway 
which  I  consider  a  iiia^^terpiece  in  design. 


providing  one  of  the  moat  sceiuc  vistas 
available  in  the  Allegheniee  and  In  the 
United  States, 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  assaults  on 
tlii.s  fine  example  of  highway  develop- 
ment is  the  billboard  advertising  by 
Washington  area  hoteI.'=,  motels,  and 
establi,shments  on  that  porUon  of  the 
highway  that  passes  through  southern 
Pennsylvania,  These  billboard  adverUsers 
i(  re  »caveu«ers  of  Uie  public  investment  in 
the  Interstute  Higliway  System.  Among 
the  insutuUnas  float  seem  to  And  it  neces- 
sary to  desecrate  this  beautiful  highway 
are  Uic  follow ina.  TravelLodge  of  Wash- 
iiifiton.  Quality  CourU  Moteh.,  Uie  Wax 
Museum  of  Washington;  Uie  ARVA 
Motor  Hotel;  Uie  Oramercj-  Inn;  the 
Ri\mada  Imi  of  Ro(kville;  and  the 
Howard  Joluison  Motor  Ixxige  of  Wash- 
ington. Also  along  Uil,s  beautiful  sUetch 
of  highway  tluTe  five  signs  advertising 
Stutkey's — ^uid  its  pecan  products. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  the  portion 
of  tlus  lughway  which  passe.s  through  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  is  littered  with 
signs  while  the  Maryland  porUon  of  tills 
highway  is  almost  entirely  free  of  bill- 
board eiicroacliment.  Quite  obviously,  the 
policies  of  the  State  government  have 
much  to  do  with  tills  type  of  lilghway 
sign  abuse 

It  Ls  my  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Trans.portaUon  and  the  Stale  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  take  acUon  to  curb  this 
desecration  of  a  beautiful  scenic  drive. 


THE  LATE  MARY  E    SWTTZEIR  AND 
JAMES  E.  ALLEN.  JR 

•  Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permLssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr,  Speaker.  I  take 
this  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  two  giants 
in  Uie  field  of  cKlucaiion  and  aumaxi  wel- 
fai-c  who  pa.ssed  away  this  week. 

Tlie  loss  of  Mary  E.  Swltzer  and  James 
E,  Allen,  Jr.  will  be  deeply  felt  by  every- 
one concerned  with  educaticn  and  wel- 
fare in  this  countrj'.  but  moet  deeply  by 
those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  number  them  among  our  friends  and 
coworkers, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  shocked,  as  I  am 
sure  all  who  knew  Jim  Allen  were,  to 
read  of  a  plane  crash  Svmday  In  the 
Grand  Canyon  which  took  him  and  hia 
wife,  Florence,  to  their  deaths, 

Ja^-^ji  E.  Allen  was  a  man  who  gave 
Iv'  entire  Ufe  to  Improving  the  quality 
of  American  education  and '  widening 
access  to  educational  opportunity  for  all 
our  citizens.  Rising  from  a  position  with 
the  department  of  education  of  the  State 
of  West  Virgina,  Dr,  Allen  went  on  to 
became  a  professor  of  education  at  Syra- 
cuse University,  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York  and  finally 
the  U.S,  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

The  courage  and  candor  which  James 
Allen  brought  to  pofiitlons  of  the  high- 
est responsibility  were  matched  only  by 
his  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
education  in  the  life  of  our  society, 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  James  E. 
AUen.  Jr  .  American  education  has  lost 
a  great  friend. 

At  tlus  point  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
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the  Record  an  article  about  Dr  Allen's 
untimely  death.  It  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  18,  1971: 

KorCATOR  AU-IN  KlLLXD  IN  PLANE  CRASH 

PEACH  Springs.  Ariz  — Dr  James  Edward 
Allen  Jr..  a  former  U  S  commissioner  of 
education  In  the  Ntxon  admlnletrallon  and 
a  leader  of  education  reform  has  died  In  the 
crash  of  a  Grand  Canyon  sightseeing  plane. 

The  plane  crashed  Saturday  In  a  remote 
mountain  area  en  route  to  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, killing  10  per.soii.s  Including  the  60- 
year-old  Allen  and  his  wife.  Florence 

Scenic  Airways,  operators  of  the  planes, 
confirmed  the  deaths 

Allen  was  appointed  by  President  Nixon 
to  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  De- 
partment post  in  1969  but  was  asKed  to 
resign  18  months  later  In  June,  1970 

K.\er,  said  that  HEW  Se<retary  Robert 
Pinch  had  told  him  "he  had  been  directed 
to  seek  my  resignation  "  Allen  said  he  was 
dlsmLwed  because  of  his  advocacy  of  school 
desegregation  and  statements  he  made  the 
month  before  deploring  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia by  US  troops  TTie  White  Hou.se  said 
the  President  had  been  "generally  disap- 
pointed" In  Allen's  perforniance  as  the  na- 
tion's top  education  official 

Allen  was  born  April  25.  1911  In  Elklns, 
W  Va  When  he  was  21  his  father.  Edward 
Allen  St.,  who  was  president  of  Davis  and 
Elklns  College,  advised  him  not  to  go  Into 
education  "Tlieyre  st-arrtng  to  death,"  the 
elder  Allen  tuld  tils  son 

But  James  Allen  Jr  disregarded  the  advice 
and  took  a  Job  with  the  West  Virginia  state 
education  department  He  stayed  with  the 
department  from  1933  until  1939  when  he 
became  chief  of  tlie  state  division  of  aid  and 
statistics. 

After  that,  Allen  held  several  posts,  but 
always  In  education  During  World  War  II 
he  was  an  operations  analyst  for  the  Army 
Air  Force  and  after  two  years  as  assistant 
professor  of  education  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, he  was  appointed  deputy  commissioner 
of  education  for  the  state  of  New  York  In 
1950. 

Allen  was  appointed  New  York  state  com- 
missioner of  education  In  1955.  a  poet  he 
held  until  1909  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  federal   Job  by   Mr    Nixon 

As  New  York  education  commissioner  Al- 
len quickly  developed  a  reputation  for  cut- 
ting through  education  bureaucratic  red 
tape.  TTiroughout  his  tenure  he  demon- 
strated a  strong  independence  of  local  po- 
litical figures  and  was  ntji  hesitant  to  criti- 
cize his  boss.  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
when  he  fell  he  had  been  short  changed 

Allen  frequently  Incurred  the  wrath  of 
conservatives  when  he  reinstated  students 
who  had  been  suspended  for  long  hair,  or 
ordered  local  school  districts  to  end  de  facto 
segregation.  As  commissioner,  Allen  held 
wide-ranging  power  In  the  state  educational 
system,   even    In   the   minutest   details. 

Allen  shifted  the  emphasis  of  state  edu- 
cation programs  from  rural  areas  in  upstate 
New  York  to  the  urban  centers  whose  schools 
were  crumbling  from  neglect  and  decay.  In 
1965  he  described  the  crisis  In  urban  edu- 
cation as  "the  most  urgent  and  explosive 
Issue  facing  us  today." 

Allen  turned  down  an  offer  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  for  the  post  he  later  accepted 
from  President  NUon  He  said  at  the  time 
he  thought  the  oBBce  was  too  nebulous. 

Allen  was  a  tall,  lean  man  who  wore  mod- 
est black  horn-rlmmed  glasses.  When  he 
spoke.  It  was  with  a  soft  voice  of  gentle 
persuasion,  but  the  results  were  dramatic 
In  New  York  City,  the  nation's  largest  school 
system. 

After  leaving  HEW.  Allen  Joined  Prince- 
ton University's  faculty  as  a  visiting  lec- 
turer In  education  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  of  Public  and  International  Alfalrs, 
Allen  received  a  masters  degree  In  edu- 
cation from  Harvard  in  1943  and  the  doctor 


of  education  degree  In  1946.  He  also  studied 
economics  and  public  finance  at  P»rinceton 
and  received  many  honorary  degrees. 

Allen  was  fired  by  President  Nixon  June 
10,  1970.  after  a  year  in  office  and  subse- 
quently replaced   by   Sidney  P,  Marland, 

Allen  was  proudest  of  his  procalamatlon 
of  the  "rlght-to-read"  as  a  major  national 
goal  But  the  White  House  gave  the  pro- 
gram only  faint  endorsements  and  few 
funds. 

Allen  is  survived  by  his  son.  James  Ed- 
ward III.  and  his  daughter,  Mrs   John  Dolven. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  also  to  expres,";  my 
sympatliy  to  the  family  and  friends  of 
Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Swltzer. 

I  first  met  Mary  Swltzer  soon  after 
coming  to  Congress  13  years  ago.  When 
she  retired  in  1970  as  Administrator  of 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  she  was  the  highest  ranking 
woman  in  the  Federal  service.  1  can  think 
of  no  more  accurate  and  fitting  a  tribute 
to  her  than  tiiat  of  the  present  Secretary- 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Elliot 
Richardson,  who  said  of  Mary  Switzer: 

She  made  a  difference  Countless  of  the 
hiindicapped  the  world  over  led  fuller  and 
more  rewarding  lives  because  of  her  unflag- 
gingly  inspirational,  caring  deeply — hers  Is 
an  unforgettable  spirit. 

To  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  her.  Mary 
Switzer  made  no  less  a  difference.  Her 
imagmative  leadership  witliin  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare since  1953  helped  bring  pioneering 
advances  in  programs  for  disabled  and 
needy  people  throughout  our  country. 

In  Mary  SwiUer's  death,  milUons  of 
Americans  have  lost  a  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 

an  article  about  Mary  E,  Switzer  in  the 

New  York  Times  of  October  16, 1971 : 

Mary     Elizabeth     SwrrzES     Dms:      Retuied 

OrnciAL  orH  E  W  ,71 

(Special  to  the  New  York  Times) 

Washington — MLss  Mary  Elizabeth  Swit- 
zer, who  retired  in  February,  1970,  a£  adminis- 
trator of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  died  Saturday  morning  in 
George  Washington  Hoepltal,  She  was  71 
years  old. 

At  her  death,  Miss  Swltzer  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Rehabilitation  Fund  in 
New  York  She  was  de,scrlbed  af  the  highest 
ranking  woman  in  the  Federal  Government 
at  her  retirement, 

"She  made  a  difference."  Secretary  Elliot 
L  Richardson  .said  today.  Countless  of  the 
handicapped  the  world  over  led  fuller  and 
more  rewarding  lives  because  of  her  unflag- 
glngly  Inspirational,  caring  deeply — hers  Is 
an  unforgettable  spirit.  ' 

Mlas  Swltzer,  who  lived  In  Alexandria,  Va  , 
started  her  career  as  a  clerk  In  the  Treasury 
Department  in  1923  after  being  graduated 
from  Radclifle  She  received  40  awards  for 
her  work,  Including  the  Albert  Lasker  Award 
for  distinguished  service  to  the  physically 
handicapped. 

Over  the  years  she  held  a  variety  of  Civil 
Service  posts — executive  secretary  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom;  Junior  economist  in  the  statistics 
section  of  the  Treasury;  an  aide  in  the  chief 
clerk's  office  In  the  Treasury;  in  charge  of 
press  inteUlgence  for  the  Treasury  Secretary, 
and  assistant  chief  of  the  White  House  edl- 
torleJ  reports  service 

In  the  thirties.  Miss  Swltzer  served  as  an 
assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  charge  of  public  health  service, 
and  as  assistant  to  the  cb&lrman  of  the  Com- 


mittee to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare 
Activiues, 

Miss  Swltzer  was  assistant  to  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  from 
1939  to  1950  During  those  years,  from  1940 
to  1946,  she  also  served  as  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  procurement  and  assignment 
service  for  the  War  Manpower  Board. 

Joining  the  Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  m  1963,  Miss  Swltzer  be- 
came commissioner  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion in  1907.  As  head  of  this  work,  she  was 
understood  to  be  the  woman  executive  with 
the  largest  responsibility  in  the  Government, 
The  agency  had  a  combined  welfare  and  so- 
cial service  program  with  a  tot«l  annual 
budget  exceeding  »8-binion  Its  funds  were 
distributed  to  the  needy,  the  disabled  and 
the  disadvantaged 

In  commenting  on  her  work  in  welfare. 
Miss  Switzer  commented 

"People  should  not  get  aomethlng  for 
nothing  I  think  we  made  the  biggest  mis- 
take when  we  saw  the  welfare  load  growing 
and  did  not  emphasize  work." 

She  said  she  believed  that  work  should  be 
made  dignified  and  meaningful  again"  and 
that  this  was  not  "the  age  of  permissive- 
ness. ' 

Survivors  include  a  brother  and  a  sister 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  the  Grace 
Episcopal  Church  in  Alexandria  at  4  p,m  on 
Tuesday,  Burial  will  t>e  private 


TRIBUTE     TO     THE     LATE     JAMES 
ALLEN  AND  MARY  SWITZER 

•  Mr,  REID  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  > 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  rl,';e  to  inform  the  House,  as  has  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr  Brade- 
MASi  of  the  tragic  accident  at  the  Grand 
Canyon  that  took  the  Ufe  of  James  E, 
Alien,  Jr.,  former  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  U.S.  Commissioner  for 
Education. 

Jim  Allen  gave  his  life  to  education  In 
his  public  positions  in  New  York  and 
Washington.  Jim  Allen  always  spoke 
out  for  the  needs  of  our  country  and  for 
educational  progress. 

During  his  14  years  as  New  York's 
education  commissioner,  he  demon- 
strated his  independence  and  .'^trong  con- 
victions. Jim  Allen  ordered  the  end  to 
de  facto  segregation  in  local  school  dis- 
tricts, not  a  popular  step,  but  a  course 
he  knew  was  right  and  Just.  He  also 
turned  the  State's  educational  system  in 
two  new  directions ;  Meeting  the  needs  of 
the  neglected  urban  school  systems,  and 
establishing  a  SUte  imiversity  system 
which  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country. 

When  he  came  to  Washington  in  1969, 
Jim  AUen  continued  to  speak  out  for 
what  he  beheved  In.  There  are  far  too 
few  people  in  this  world  who  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  all  who 
shared  his  vision  and  his  persistence  will 
miss  Jim  Allen,  His  wife,  Florence,  ■who 
perished  with  him.  was  a  courageous 
partner  in  all  his  endeavors, 

Mrs,  Reid  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  their  SMi  and 
daughter.  James  Edward  Allen  m  and 
Mrs.  John  Dolven. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
we  will  also  miss  Mary  E,  Switzer  who 
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also  died  this  weekend.  As  Commissioner 
of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  Miss  Swltzer  made  Impor- 
tant and  humajie  contributions  to  pro- 
grams for  the  needy,  the  disabled,  the 
aged  and  the  disadvajiLaged. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tlmt  all  Members  who 
nmy  wish  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  within  which  to  pay  tribute  either 
to  Miss  Switzer  or  Dr.  Allen. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TRADE  AGREEMENT  REACirED 
WITH  FAR  EASTERN  TRADINO 
PARTNERS 

'Mr  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  'he  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  Ume 
I  rise  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  North  Carolina  to  commend 
President  Nixon  on  hi.s  sucrrs.sful  effort 
to  reach  a  reasonable  trade  agreement 
with  our  Far  Eastern  textile  trading 
partners. 

Although  the  specifics  of  the  new 
agreement  are  not  at  my  distx}sal  as  yet, 
I  caxi  say  with  confidence  Uiat  Uie  Pres- 
ident's Initiatives  are  much  appreciated 
by  the  people  I  represent  and  by  people 
Uiroughout  the  textile  manufacturing 
areas  of  tlie  Nation. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  and  my  con- 
stituents know,  I  have  been  domg  my  best 
to  see  a  more  reali.stic  and  more  equita- 
ble textile  trade  agreement  reached  since 
the  day  I  entered  Congress  almost  3 
years  ago. 

I  have  spon.sored  three  legislative 
measures  designed  to  protect  American 
textile  jobs  while  insuring  fair  competi- 
tion and  giving  our  trading  partners  an 
equitable  pie<t:  of  Llie  action  in  the  Amer- 
icaxi  market. 

I  have  also  sponsored  a  special  order 
on  textiles  and  made  countless  speeches, 
in  this  Chamber  and  elsewhere  in  an  at- 
tempt to  emphasize  the  severity  of  the 
situation  and  press  for  either  voluntary 
accord  or  congressional  action. 

The  general  tlirust  of  the  recently 
readied  af!reemenl  indicate  that  Uiese 
objectives  have  been  achieved.  The  new 
accord  Is  sure  to  help  alleviate  Uie  un- 
employment situation  in  th  Nation  and 
especially  in  North  Carolina,  where  ten.s 
of  thousands  of  jobs  liave  been  lost  in 
the  past  2  years  as  the  influx  of  foreign 
textile  products  has  Kone  unchecked. 

With  the  new  voluntary  limitations, 
this  import  Hood  should  be  effectively 
stemmed,  jobs  should  be  protected,  and 
the  American  textile  industry  may  well 
expect  to  enter  a  ,)eriod  of  expansion, 
bringing  new  jobs  and  bette'-  products 
to  the  American  consumer. 

Again  I  commend  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration for  its  negotiating  talents  and 
for  the  much  welcomed  progress  thase 
negotiations  have  borne. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  {-PEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present 

Mr  Mc-FALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou-^e  was  ordered 

Tlie  Clerk  called  Uie  roll,  and  tlie  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names ; 

(Roll   No.   301) 

Abbltt  Oray  Prtcp.  Tex 

Atxiurezk  Oreen    Pa  Prvor.  Ark. 

Anderson    Ul.  llubaer  I{*asbaclt 

Auder»on.  Ha»»n  R#«s 

Tenn.  Halperii  RliiKJei! 

Ashley  H«nn»  Ronenthal 

rUdlllo  Hicks.  Ujum  Rousselot 

Baring  HUIU  Kiiy 

Bergland  Horton  Ruybal 

Blatnlk  Irhord  Sandman 

Btxfgs  Kuykendall  HatterHcld 

Broyhlil.  N  C.  I*ndgreb«  tVheuer 

Bymea.  WU  Lent  RLsk 

farter  I-onp.  Iji  Snyder 

C^nyerH  McCloakey  8ta«Ker« 

CV>tt«r  MrKwen  Steele 

Crane  MrKevl-t  Stelger.  Ariz. 

Culver  MrKlniiey  .Stephen* 

Danlelsrin  Nfann  St.ickey 

DavlB.  8  C  MatblB.  Oa.  SymlnRton 

de  la  Oarza  Mayne  TeAgue.  Calif. 

Delaney  Miller  Calif  Thompaon,  G«. 

r>erwlnsJil  Mills.  Ark  Thompaon,  N.J. 

Dtggs  Mills,  Md  Ullm»u 

Dt.w  Mitchell  Van  Deerlln 

Erkhardt  Monturomery  VanderJairt 

Kdmotids<;n  Murphy.  N  Y  Whltten 

Edwards,  La  Obey  Wilson,  Bob 

Flynt  ONelU  Wolff 

FrellnKhuysen  Patman  Wyatt 

Pxiqua  Pepper  Wydler 

Oallflanakis  Poage  Zabluckl 
Cial  lather 

The  6PE.\KER.  On  this  rollcall  333 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum 

By  unanimou.s  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PRIVILEaEP  OF  THE  HOUSE  IN  THE 
CASE  OP  MORRIS  AOAINST  HA- 
BERMAN 

Mr  DON  H.  CI^USEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  been  issued  a  subpena  to  appear 
before  the  Superior  Court  of  the   State 

of  CaUfomia  for  the  county  of  Del  Norte, 
to  testify  this  morning,  October  18.  1971, 
at  9  am.,  ii";  an  action  designated  as 
Morris  against  Haberman 

Under  Uie  pre<edenL&  of  Uie  House, 
I  was  unable  to  comply  wiUi  Uiis  sub- 
jiena,  without  the  consent  of  the  House. 
the  priv.legef  of  the  House  being  in- 
volved. I  therefore  submit  the  matter  for 
the  con.sideration  of  Uils  body. 

I  send  tlie  subpena  to  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
Uie  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CnxK  No     10588  SiBPOfa   (Civn.) 

Superior  Court  of  tiie  State  of  California 
for  Uie  County  of  Del  Norte. 

Morris,  Plaintiff  v.  Haberman.  Defend- 
ant.(s) 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
Don  Clausen. 

You  are  ordered  to  appear  In  this  court,  lo- 
cated at  IDel  Norte  Clerks  Office,  Courthouse 
Crescent  City.  Calif.,  on  Oct.  18,  1971  at  9  a.m. 
to  testify  a-H  a  witness  In  this  action.  You 
nuiot  appear  at  that  time  unless  you  make 
a  special  agreement  to  appear  at  another 
time,  etc.,   with  A.  R.  Tohln  at  714-785  2795. 

Disobedience  of  this  subpena  may  b«  pun- 


ished a^  contempt  by  tbU  court.  You  wUl 
also  be  liable  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
d<  liars  am.  all  damages  to  such  party  reeult- 
ing  from  your  failure  to  attend 

DoaOTHT    SlNCLAn, 

Clerk. 


BLACK  LUNG  BENEFITS 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pas.s  the  bill  <H.R. 
9212  >  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  to  ext*>nd  black  lung  benefits 
to  orphans  whof.e  fathers  die  of  pneumo- 
coniosis, and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R.  9312 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
C:oal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1966  to 
extend  b.uck  lai.g  t>ei.eflKi  to  orphans 
whose  fat-hers  die  of  pneum<  conloels,  and 
for  other  purpvoees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tlie  Vnitrd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  nial  (a)  sec- 
tion 412(a)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating piu-agraph  (3>  as  paragraph  (4),  ar.d 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2 )  the  following 
new  paragraph 

"(3)  In  tlie  case  of  the  chUd  or  children  of 
a  miner  who  Is  receiving  beneflts  under  this 
part  at  Uie  time  of  bis  death,  and  who  leaves 
no  widow,  and  In  the  case  of  the  child  or 
cblldren  of  a  widow  who  Is  receiving 
beneflts  under  this  part  at  the  lime  of 
her  death.  l>enef)tE  shall  be  paid  to  such 
child  or  children  as  follows:  If  there  Is  one 
such  child,  he  shall  be  paid  beneflts  at  the 
rate  specified  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  .  If  there  Is 
more  than  one  such  child,  the  benefits  paid 
shall  be  divided  equally  among  them  and 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (1),  increased  by  60  per 
centum  of  such  rate  If  there  are  two  such 
children,  by  75  per  centum  of  such  rate  if 
there  are  two  such  children,  by  70  per  centum 
of  such  rate  If  there  are  three  such  children. 
and  by  100  per  centum  of  such  rate  If  there 
arc  more  thivn  three  such  children:  Prm-ided. 
That  beneflts  shall  only  be  paid  to  a  child  for 
so  long  as  he  meets  the  criteria  for  the  term 
'child   contained  In  section  402(g)   " 

(b)(1)  Section  412(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "widow"  each 
time  It  appears  the  following:  "or  child". 

I  2)  Se^:tlon  402  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

•'(g)  The  term  'child'  means  an  Individual 
who  is  unmarried  and  ( 1 )  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  or  (2)  Incapable  of  .>(elf-support 
because  of  physical  nr  mental  disability 
which  arose  before  he  reached  eighteen  years 
of  age  or.  In  the  case  of  a  student,  before  he 
ceased  to  be  a  student,  or  (3  )  a  student  Such 
term  Includes  stepchildren  adopted  children, 
and  posthumous  children.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  the  term  'student'  mean.';  an 
Individual  under  twenty-three  years  oJ  age 
who  has  not  completed  four  years  of  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school  level  and  who  is 
regularly  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
study  or  training  at  an  Institution  wtilch  is — 
"(1)  a  school  or  college  or  university  op- 
erated or  directly  supported  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  a  State  or  local  government  or 
political  subdivision  thereof; 

"(2)  a  school  or  college  or  university  which 
has  been  accredited  by  a  State  or  by  a  State- 
recognized  or  nationally  recognized  accred- 
iting agency  or  body; 

"(3)  a  school  or  college  or  university  not 
so  accredited  but  whose  credits  are  accepted, 
on  transfer,  by  at  least  three  Institutions 
which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  If  transferred  from  an  Insti- 
tution ao  accredited;  or 
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■■{i)  an  additional  type  of  educational  or 
training  institution  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Such  an  individual  Is  deemed  not  to  h*v« 
ceased  to  be  a  student  during  an  Interim  be- 
tween sctiool  years  If  the  Interim  Is  not  more 
tluui  four  naonths  and  If  he  shows  to  the 
8alit.facllon  of  the  Secretary  that  he  has  a 
buna  fide  Intention  of  continuing  to  pursue 
a  fuU-Ume  course  of  study  or  ualnlng  dur- 
ing the  semester  or  o'.her  enrollment  period 
Immediately  sJter  the  Interim  or  during 
periods  of  reasonable  duration  In  which,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  he  Is  pre- 
vented by  factors  beyond  his  control  from 
pursuing  bis  education.  A  student  whose 
twenty-third  birthday  occurs  during  a  semes- 
ter or  oUier  enrollment  period  Is  deemed  a 
stvident  until  the  end  of  the  8em«ster  or 
other  enrollment  p>erlod." 

(3)  Section  413(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence;  "In  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibilities under  this  part,  liie  Secretary  may 
prescribe  regulaUons  consistent  wltb  the 
provisions  of  secUons  304.  206(J),  306(k). 
and  206  of  uhe  Social  Security  Act.  " 

(4)  SecUon  414(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  '  (a)"  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  claim  by  a  child,  this 
p>aragraph  shall  apply,  notwltlistanding  any 
other  provision  of  tills  part. 

'I A)  If  such  (dalrn  Is  filed  within  six 
months  follovrtng  the  month  In  which  this 
paragraph  Is  enacted,  and  if  l>eneflt  paymenu 
are  made  pursuant  to  such  claim,  such  ben- 
efit payment  shall  be  made  retroactively 
from  December  30.  1969.  or  from  the  date 
such  child  would  have  been  first  eligible  for 
such  benefit  payments  had  section  412ia)  (3) 
been  applicable  since  December  30.  1968. 
whichever  Is  the  lesser  period  If  on  the  date 
such  claim  Is  filed  the  claimant  is  not  eli- 
gible for  benefit  payments  but  wtus  eligible 
dtinng  the  period  from  December  30.  1969,  u> 
tiie  dale  such  claim  Is  filed  benefit  payment* 
shall  be  made  for  the  duration  of  eligibility 
during  such  period. 

•(B)  If  such  claim  Is  fiJed  after  six  mouths 
following  the  month  In  which  this  paragraph 
is  enacted,  and  If  benefit  payments  are  made 
pursuant  to  such  claim,  such  benefit  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  retroactively  from  a 
date  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  such 
claim  IS  filed,  or  from  the  date  such  ciUld 
would  have  been  flrst  eligible  for  sucb  benefit 
payments  had  section  412ia)  i3)  been  appli- 
cable since  December  30,  1969.  whichever  Is 
the  lesser  period  If  on  the  date  such  claim 
18  filed  the  claimant  Is  not  eligible  for  benefit 
paymenU.  but  was  eligible  during  the  period 
from  a  date  twelve  montlis  preceding  the 
date  such  claim  Is  filed  to  the  date  such 
claim  Is  filed,  benefit  payments  shall  be  made 
for  the  duration  of  eliglblllly  during  such 
period. 

"(C)  No  claim  for  beneflts  under  this  part, 
In  the  case  of  a  claimant  who  Is  a  child, 
shall  be  considered  unless  It  Is  filed  within 
six  months  after  the  death  of  his  father  or 
mother  (wlilchever  last  occurred)  or  by  De- 
cember  31.    1973.    whichever   Is   the   later." 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Section  4ia(b)  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  'This  part  shall  not  be  considered 
a  workmen's  compensation  law  or  plan  for 
purposes  of  section  224  of  such  Act." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  as  of  December  80.   1969. 

Src  3.  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  ol   1969  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  '1971"  where  is  appears 
In  section  414(b).  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1973"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1972"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Insertlne  In  lieu  thereof  "1974", 

(8)  by  strtklnK  out  "1973"  each  Ume  it 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  1976", 
and 
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(4)  by  striking  out  "seven"  where  it  ap- 
pears in  section  42ate)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "nine". 

Sec.  4.  The  flrst  sentence  of  section  413(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  befcffe 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  but  no  claim  for  benefits  under  this  part 
shall  be  derUed  solely  cm  the  basis  of  the 
results  of  a  ctiest  roentgenogram". 

Tht:  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  wiU 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge 
speedy  House  passage  of  the  bill  H.R 
9212.  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  measure 
which  was  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  last  Jime  23  by 
the  virtually  imanimous  vote  of  22  to  1. 

This  biU,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  mine  work- 
ers' unions  as  well  as  of  the  coal  pro- 
ducers and  thrtr  associations. 

For  the  most  part,  the  bill  completes 
wliat  we  thought  we  were  accomplishing 
2  years  ago  when  the  original  act  was 
before  Congress  The  experience  gained 
through  these  months  of  operation  has 
pointed  up  a  few  shortcomings,  and  we 
want  to  see  that  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments are  made. 

Simple  Ja-itice  requires  that  we  do  no 
less. 

The  bill  sets  out  to  accomplish  four 
major  purposes,  which  I  shall  briefly  dis- 
cuss. 

■jmNBlOW    OF    TIMS 

The  bill  extends  for  2  years — until 
January  1,  1975 — the  timeable  for  trans- 
ferring from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  various  States  the  responsibility  for 
providing  benefits  to  those  unfortunate 
miners  who  have  contracted  the  disease 
pneumoconiosis — black  lung — or  to  their 
surviving  widows  and  dependent  children. 

As  originally  passed,  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  contem- 
plated a  shift  in  responsibility  for  the 
program  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  States  and  the  mine  operators  in 
1973.  That  grace  period  was  allowed  so 
that  the  States,  through  their  legisla- 
tures, could  make  tlie  necessary  modi- 
fications of  their  compensation  laws  to 
include  black  lung  among  the  compen- 
sable diseases. 

It  would  appear  that  some  States  have 
made  the  necessary  modiflcations,  and 
others  have  made  plans  to  do  so.  But  the 
majority  of  States  have  not  yet  acted. 
Smce  some  legislatures  meet  only  bien- 
nially— as  in  the  case  of  ray  own  State — 
the  committee  feels  that  this  additions^ 
grace  period  is  appropriate. 

DOrBM    ORPHANS 

The  bill  extends  to  an  estimated  2.000 
"double  orphans"  benefits  under  the  act. 
These  are  the  dependent  children  of  a 
miner  who  died  of  black  lung,  and  his 
widow  who  is  also  deceased. 

As  passed  in  1969.  the  act  provides 
benefits  only  to  coal  miners  and  to  their 


widow?,  wltli  supplemental  sums  being 
added  for  the  care  of  dependent  cliil- 
dren.  Inadvertediy.  no  provision  was 
made  to  care  for  dependent  children  in 
the  event  both  parents  were  deceased 

Simple  justice  and  decency  require 
that  we  extend  coverage  to  them  for'Lh- 
with, 

THE    orf-SET    PROVISION 

The  bill  clarifies  language  in  the  pres- 
ent act  which  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  misconstrued  with  re- 
spect to  an  oflset  against  payments  re- 
ceived from  the  Social  Security  Disability 
Trust  Fund. 

It  simply  declares  that  the  black  lung 
benefits  program  "shall  not  be  consid- 
ered a  workmen's  compensation  law  or 
plan  for  purposes  of"  the  disability  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Those 
provisions  require  that  social  security 
disability  beneflts  to  a  worker  EUid  his 
family  be  reduced  if  he  is  entitled  to 
workmen's  compensation,  and  if  the  com- 
bined benefite  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
worker's  average  earnings  before  disa- 
bihty. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  1969  act 
shows  that  time  and  again  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  committee  and  of 
the  Congress  that  the  black  lung  bene- 
flts program  wa*  not  to  be  considered  a 
workmen's  compensation  plan. 

The  committee  report  stated  that  fact 
flatly  Debate  on  the  act  in  the  Octo- 
ber     29,      1969.      CONGRESSIORAl,      RECORD 

shows  instance  after  instance  in  wtuch 
that  t&ct  is  categorically  affirmed.  It 
never  was  intended  by  the  Congress  that 
the  black  lung  benefits  program  be  con- 
sidered workmen's  compensation. 

Unfortunately,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  decreed  otherwise.  Un- 
der that  agency's  interpretation,  miners 
who  were  drawing  disabihty  insurance 
benefits  before  the  1969  act  and  who  sub- 
sequently were  awarded  black  lung  bene- 
fi^ts,  have  had  their  social  security  pay- 
ments reduced.  In  numerous  cases,  black 
lung  victims  or  their  widows  are  receiv- 
ing less  money  now  than  they  were  before 
they  apphed  for  black  limg  benefits. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
estimates  that  5  percent  of  black  lung 
applicants  are  caught  in  this  situation. 
but  I  submit  tliat  this  is  5  percent  too 
many.  'We  ought  to  act  now  to  change  it 

It  is  estimated  that  some  7.000  coal 
miner  victims  of  black  lung  would  be  af- 
fected by  language  in  this  bill  which 
affirms  by  statute  what  was  clearly  in- 
tended at  passage  of  the  1969  act. 

SUPPLEMENTS     TO     THE     X-R.^T     TTCHVIOrX 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  bill  before 
tlie  House  today  authorizes  the  use  of 
other  diagnostic  technlQues  in  addition 
to  X-ray  in  determining  a  coal  miner's 
eligibility  for  benefits. 

According  to  figures  I  have  received 
from  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
this  would  permit  35.000  coal  miners 
suffering  from  the  disease  to  qualify  for 
benefits. 

To  me,  this  is  an  absolutely  intoler- 
able situation  It  is  we'll  known  that  X- 
ray  alone  is  not  always  successful  in  de- 
tecting black  lung.  Medical  evidence 
available  to  the  committee  clearly  es- 
tablishes tliat. 

If  Justice  is  to  be  done,  therefore,  it  is 
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necessary  that  we  employ  other  tools, 
other  techniques.  This  Is  not  a  move  to 
replace  X-ray,  but  to  supplement  it. 

In  the  social  security  estimate,  there 
is  a  tacit  admission  that  35,000  coal 
miners  whose  claims  have  been  denied 
on  the  basis  of  negative  X-ray  reaUy 
are  eligible  to  receive  benefits. 

If  the  physical  disability  of  these  35,- 
000  miners  can  be  verified  by  other  tech- 
niques, then  what  are  we  waiting  for? 
We  should  make  those  other  techniques 
available  to  these  miners  now. 

A  coal  miner  whose  disability  is  not 
detectable  by  X-ray  is  just  as  sick,  suf- 
fers just  as  much,  as  the  one  whose  Ill- 
ness was  established  by  the  X-ray  tech- 
nique. The  widow  of  a  black  lung  victim 
is  just  as  bereaved,  just  as  destitute, 
when  her  husband's  condition  was  not 
delected  by  X-ray.  as  the  widow  of  the 
miner  whose  X-ray  showed  a  positive 
finding. 

EXPUAINING   THE   OPPOSITION 

Mr  Speaker,  I  and  other  Members  of 
this  House  who  come  from  coal  mining 
districts,  have  great  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing to  our  people  back  home  why  there 
should  be  any  opposition  to  this  bill  at  all. 

An  answer  does  not  come  easily — in 
fact,  it  does  not  come  at  all — when  the 
question  is  asked  by  a  disabled  coal  miner, 
coughing  and  gaspmg  for  breath,  know- 
ing that  he  will  never  be  able  to  work 
again  and  support  his  family. 

If  this  bill  falls  .short  of  the  required 
majority  today — and  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can — then  I  hope  the  opponents  can  tell 
us  how  to  explain  it  to  these  men  who 
have  been  in  the  mines  all  of  their  work- 
ing lives. 

THE  COST   OF  JX'STICE 

The  opposition  to  this  bill  seems  to 
center  upon  the  cost  Tliey  say  it  is  too 
expensive.  They  say  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  amend  this  bill  and  to  strip  out  pro- 
visions favorable  to  35,000  miners  whase 
claims  could  be  establLshed  by  the  use  of 
other  techniques  in  addition  to  X-ray. 
They  say  we  ought  to  amend  it  and  strike 
out  provisions  favorable  to  the  7,000 
miners  whose  disability  benefits  have 
been  reduced  So  far,  no  one  to  my  knowl- 
edge has  complained  of  inability  to 
amend  the  bill  to  knock  out  the  "double 
orphans." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  believes  and  those  of  us 
who  represent  coal  mining  regions 
through  the  Nation  believe  that  Justice 
to  42.000  victim  miners  and  to  2,000  or- 
phan children  is  more  important  tlian 
the  price  tag. 

I  urge  an  overwhelming  vote  In  sup- 
port of  HJl.  9212. 

Mr.  ERLEI^BORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  BURTON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  briefly. 

Mr  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
should  like  to  confirm  the  representation 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  as  being 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  double 
orphan  provision  and  the  record  should 
be  very  clear  on  that. 

However,  with  reference  to  some  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  bUl.  the  gentleman 
from  nilnois  essentially  misses  the  point. 
As  the  author  of  the  basic  black  lung 


legislation.  I  think  I  have  some  under- 
standing of  Its  provisions. 

The  provisions  state  that  In  order  to  be 
entitled  to  the  black  lung  payment,  you 
must  be  totally  disabled,  as  is  Imple- 
mented under  the  dlsabiUty  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  provisions  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  cited  as  bemg  so  expensive 
merely  state  that  you  cannot  automati- 
cally be  disqualified  solely  by  X-ray  ex- 
amination. 

In  otiier  words,  if  this  bill  passes,  the 
ultimate  determination  as  to  disability  is 
the  same.  All  that  this  bill  provides  in  the 
secticn  that  Is  being  criticized  1.  that  no 
claim  can  be  automaticalli'  denied  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  X-ray  evidence. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion and,  particularly,  when  he  afQrms 
that  I  have  consistently  been  for  extend- 
ing benefits  to  the  double  orphans. 

Let  me  point  this  out.  Tlie  provision 
that  the  gentleman  Just  referred  to  is  an 
exclusion  of  the  use  of  X-ray  diagnosis 
as  the  sole  basLs  for  denying  a  claim 

Our  subcommittee  when  we  considered 
the  bill  took  the  time  to  go  to  England 
for  study  as  to  what  they  have  done  over 
the  past  25  years  on  research  in  pneu- 
moconio&Ls.  They  are  way  ahead  of  us  on 
this 

It  IS  clea/  from  all  of  their  medical  re- 
search that  there  is  only  one  way  to  dis- 
tinguish coal  workers  pneumoconiosis 
from  emphysema  or  chronic  diseases  of 
the  lungs.  There  is  only  one  way  and  that 
way  is  by  the  use  of  a  diagnostic  X-ray. 
If  the  X-ray  is  excluded  as  a  means  of 
determining  whether  or  not  a  miner  has 
pneumoconiosis,  we  will  then  in  effect  be 
extending  the  benefits  to  those  who  may 
have  emphysema  or  chronic  bronchitis  or 
other  impairments  of  the  lungs. 

That  is  the  real  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
simple  justice.  It  Is  a  matter  of  extend- 
ing benefits  ano  giving  them  to  people 
who  are  disabled  for  reasons  other  than 
the  fact  that  they  have  coal  workers 
pneumoconiosis. 

There  is  no  social  Justification  for  do- 
ing that  There  is  no  medical  justifica- 
tion. 

I  will  read  at  thLs  point  from  a  recent 
report  issued  by  the  British  Ministry  of 
Social  Security: 

They  say  that  "from  a  radiograph  It 
Ls  possible  to  say  that  a  worker  is  not 
suffering  from  the  disease  " 

It  is  just  as  simple  as  that.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  look  at  an  X-ray  and  say  that 
although  the  man  has  lung  impairment, 
he  does  not  have  coal  workers'  pneumo- 
coniosis. 

If  he  Is  disabled  because  of  emphy- 
sema, he  should  not  receive  any  benefits 
under  this  bill. 

I  reiterate — this  Is  a  very  bad  mLsase 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  to  bring  this 
bill  up  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  cannot 
be  properly  debated  and  so  that  amend- 
ments cannot  be  offered. 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr  E\'ANS  of  Colorado.  I  am  informed 
that  autopsies  have  been  performed  on 
miners  and  the  miners  have  been  foimd 


to  have  had  black  lung  disease,  even 
though  their  X-rays  showed  them  to  be 
negative.  Can  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yee,  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  have  evidence  of  pneumo- 
coniosis as  well  as  other  impairments 
such  as  emphysema,  impairments  of  the 
lung  That  may  be  due  to  excessive  smok- 
ing, or  hereditary  difficulties  with  the 
limgs.  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween coal  workers'  pnevimoconiosis  and 
other  impairments  of  the  lung  only  by 
the  u.se  of  the  X-ray. 

You  must  also  recognize  that  pneumo- 
coniosis has  three  stages.  Simple  pneu- 
moconiosis should  not  be  compensated 
because  it  causes  no  impairment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  we  considered  tliis 
bill  it  was  only  complicated  pneumoconi- 
osis that  would  give  rise  to  benefits.  That 
was  true  in  botli  bills,  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  bill.  It  was  after  the  bill  went 
to  conference  that  the  word  "comph- 
cated  "  was  taken  out — I  think  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  House,  even  thougii 
the  Speaker  ruled  against  me.  We  have 
since  changed  the  rules  so  that  cannot 
happen.  Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  extended  tlie  benefits  of  the  bill 
only  to  thase  with  complicated  pneumo- 
coniosis. In  the  conference  we  took  out 
the  word  "complicated."  which  made  it 
passible  to  give  compensation  for  pneu- 
noconiosls  even  of  a  simple  nature, 
which  all  the  medical  evidence  shows  is 
not  disabling. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
.self  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Penivsylvanla  is  recognized. 

Mr  BEVILL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   Alabama. 

Mr  BEVIIi,.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
wlilch  we  are  now  at)out  to  consider, 
H.R  9212.  a  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969.  is  one  more  step 
toward  the  resolution  of  an  enormous 
debt  which  the  people  of  this  Nation 
owe  to  coal  miners.  As  our  understanding 
of  energy  relation.ships  in  the  environ- 
ment improved,  we  recognized  that,  as 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Barry  Commoner  m 
his  First  Law  of  Ecology,  "Everything  is 
Connected  to  Everythmg  Else  '  In  the 
case  of  coal  mining,  we  have  involved  a 
number  of  our  citizens  in  the  hazardous 
task  of  extracting  coal  under  conditions 
which  we  now  consider  unacceptable  m 
order  to  use  this  coal  ^or  the  production 
of  energy  to  benefit  us  all.  The  conditions 
of  coal  mining  were  so  hazardous  that 
many  of  these  miners  became  disabled 
or  died  as  a  result  of  preventable  ac- 
cidents or  diseases,  with  the  dread 
dLsease  pneumoconiosis,  or  as  it  Is  more 
commonly  known,  black  luiig  disease,  be- 
iiiT  one  of  the  most  frequently  encoim- 
tered  diseases  Tlie  ecological  connection 
is  obvious — one  form  of  energy  has  been 
expenced  for  another  form.  We  had 
traded  human  energy  and  life  for  fossil 
fuel  for  our  industries  What  we  had  to 
learn  \n  our  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem is  that  a  workers  life  and  health 
are  not  expendable  items  which  we,  as  a 
nation,  can  dispose  of  without  cost.  There 
was  a  cost  to  society,  one  way  or  another, 
and  the  cost  could  not  be  ignored  In- 
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definitely.  Although  the  debt  was  post- 
poned for  a  long  time,  the  time  for  col- 
lection arrived  when  the  dilemma  of  the 
miner  and  his  family  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  responded  by  en- 
acting what  has  been  haOed  as  one  of 
the  most  significant  pieces  of  occupa- 
tional health  legislation  in  modem 
times — Public  Law  91-173.  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969. 

As  with  a  lot  of  IcpLslatlon,  however, 
our  work  in  Congress  was  not  completed 
with  tlie  enactment  of  the  law.  Experi- 
ence with  this  law  tlius  far  has  revealed 
a  number  of  imperfections  which  have 
introduced  obstacles  or  slowed  propress 
toward  implementation.  In  the  act  of 
1969,  the  Congress  attempted  to  define 
the  resr)on."(lbilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  assisting  the  disabled  coal 
miner  and  his  family.  One  aspect  In  par- 
ticular, the  rights  of  the  orphaned  chil- 
dren of  miners  who  had  died  from  black 
lung  disease,  requires  additional  atten- 
tion. H.R.  9212  provides  for  clarification 
and  change  of  those  aspects  of  Public  Law 
91-173  which  have  not  been  clear  in  re- 
gard to  benefits  for  the  care  and  sup- 
port of  such  orphaned  children.  Although 
the  law  provides  benefits  for  the  miner 
or  his  widow,  the  children  of  the  family 
remained  destitute  in  those  relatively 
few  Instances  where  both  parents  had 
died.  It  was  certainly  not  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  to  ignore  our  obligation  to 
the  children.  Section  Al2i&)  will  be  re- 
vised by  the  proposed  amendment  to  pro- 
vide such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure benefits  for  orphaned  children. 

The  amendments  proposed  within  H  R. 
9212  also  provide  for  clarification  of  the 
relatlcHiship  between  social  security. 
State  compensation  laws,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  black  limg  benefits  In  order  to 
insure  that  benefits  are  not  reduced  as  a 
result  of  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
Public  Law  91-173.  Section  3  of  the 
amendment  extends  the  timetable  of  the 
act  for  2  additiotial  years  to  permit  ad- 
ditional time  for  the  States  to  assume 
their  responsibilities  for  providing  black 
lung  benefits. 

As  has  been  noted,  title  IV  of  the  act  of 
1969  provides  for  the  pa\-ment  of  benefits 
to  miners  identified  as  having  black  lung 
disease.  One  step  of  critical  importance 
in  the  overall  £isse.ssment  of  the  right  of 
a  miner  to  these  benefits  is  the  inter- 
pretation and  emphasis  being  placed  up- 
on the  X-ray  evaluation.  It  appears  that 
this  aspect  of  the  medical  examination 
has  been  introducing  some  undesirable 
inequities  in  the  awarding  of  benefits. 
The  assessment  of  damage  to  health  is, 
imder  many  circumstances,  an  Imperfect 
art  Physicians  learn  to  recognize  the 
clinical  signs  of  a  disease  as  the  disease 
occurs  wltliin  most  individuals.  Gen- 
erally, little  difficulty  ensues  In  diagnosis 
If  the  di.sease  follows  a  cotu^se  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  a  classic  pat- 
tern But  individuals  respond  In  different 
ways  to  an  attack  by  a  disease  and  the 
da«;t  of  a  mine  affects  individuals  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  We  have  all  heard  of  the 
many  cases  where  diagnosis  Is  confirmed 
"after  the  fact"  in  those  Instances  where 
the  signs  and  symptoms  of  disease  have 
been  typical  and  confused.  The  evidence 


for  black  Iting  disease  can  be  obscxired 
in  a  similar  fasliion.  This  is  a  disease  of 
the  respiratory  tract.  We  have  to  keep  in 
mind  that  there  was  a  time  when  phy- 
sicians could  not  even  agree  on  a  defini- 
tion for  black  lung  disease.  In  the  world 
today  there  are  still  some  nations  where 
the  disease  has  no  official  recognition. 
The  point  of  importance  here  is  that 
there  are  some  very  serious  disagree- 
ments about  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  should  be  placed  in  the  chest  ra- 
diograph in  arriving  at  a  declplon  on  the 
extent  and  nature  of  black  limg  di.'ease. 
The  physician  has  several  tools  available 
for  the  estimation  of  both  the  presence 
of  black  lung  disease  and  the  extent  of  its 
effect.  One  of  these  tools,  and  an  imix)r- 
tant  one.  is  the  chest  X-ray. 

But  this  Is  not  the  only  tool.  With 
experience,  the  radiograph  is  valuable  as 
an  Indicator  of  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
ease and  to  support  an  estimate  of  dis- 
ability but  It  should  not  be  the  sole  de- 
termining criteria.  By  the  time  that  pneu- 
moconiosis is  VLsible  on  a  radiograph, 
the  first  step  has  been  taken  toward  dis- 
abihty.  While  continuing  exposure  to  coal 
dust  may  frequently  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  lung,  it  is  not 
possible  at  the  present  time  to  determine 
the  ultimate  influence  of  the  disease  on 
any  disability  which  is  present.  When 
otlier  factors  are  present  simultaneously, 
many  associated  with  the  respiratory 
system  such  as  bronchitis  and  emphyse- 
ma, the  task  of  determining  the  contribu- 
tions to  disability  of  such  diseases  in  the 
presence  of  black  lung  disease  is  not  sim- 
ple. For  this  reason,  H  R.  9212  provides 
that  no  claim  shall  be  denied  solely  on  the 
basis  of  a  chest  X-ray.  Tliis  change 
should  insure  that  all  diagnostic  tools, 
such  as  pulmonary  function  teste  and 
other  tests  wliich  may  reveal  individual 
differences  in  disease  effects,  shall  also 
be  a  part  of  the  determinations  for  the 
award  or  denial  of  benefits.  This  amend- 
ment will  help  make  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  our  miners,  their 
widows,  and  dependent  children.  I  urge 
your  wholehearted  support  and  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  DEJNT.  Mr,  Speaker,  sponsoring 
and  managing  the  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  bill — which  later  became  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969 — was  one  of  the  great  moments  in 
my  40  years  as  a  legislator.  I  grew  up  in 
a  coal  mining  town;  my  father  was  a 
muier,  as  were  many  in  my  family,  and 
I  was  associated  with  mining  in  both  a 
laboring  and  operating  capacity.  I  was 
well  aware  of  the  dangers  of  that  occu- 
pation when  I  spoke  on  this  floor  2  years 
ago  In  support  of  the  bill  and  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  it  could — if  properly  and 
intelligently  administered — be  the  pana- 
cea to  the  mounting  toll  of  life,  limb,  and 
lung  in  the  mines.  Subsequent  events 
have  not  borne  out  that  beUef.  but  I  do 
suspect  that  a  new  and  positive  attitude 
i.s  beginning  to  permeate  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  And  an  attitude  which  could  lead 
to  an  enlightened  administration  of  that 
landmark  legislation. 

But  we  are  here  today  to  discuss  and 
consider  amendments  to  only  one  seg- 
ment of  tlie  law:  that  deahng  with  black 
lung  benefits — title  IV 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H-R.  9212  em- 
bodies the  concepts  of  several  bills  de- 
signed to  improve  the  administrauon  of 
the  black  lung  isenefits  program,  and  to 
make  it  more  equitable 

Section  1  provides  for  the  pa.\Tnent  of 
black  lung  benefits  to  "double  orphans." 
Title  rv  of  tlie  act  now  provides  that 
benefits  may  be  paid  only  to  miners  or 
tiieir  widows.  When  both  the  miner  and 
his  spouse  are  deceased,  the  dependent 
surviving  children — referred  to  as  "dou- 
ble orphans  " — are  not  enutled  to  bene- 
fits. The  act  permits  augmented  benefits 
to  a  miner  or  his  widow  for  the  support 
of  their  dependent  children,  but  with- 
draws that  support  when  both  the  miner 
and  widow  have  died,  section  1  of  the  bill 
corrects  this  inequity. 

'Child  '  is  defined  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Employees  Compensation 
Act,  and  would  mean:  "An  individual 
who  is  unmarried  and,  first,  under  18 
years  of  age,  or,  second,  incapable  of 
self-support  because  of  physical  or  men- 
tal disabihty  which  arose  before  he 
reached  18  years  of  age  or,  m  the  case  of 
a  student,  before  he  ceased  to  be  a  stu- 
dent, or,  three,  a  student.  '  "Student"  is 
also  defined  to  mean  "an  individual  im- 
der 23  years  of  age  wlio  has  not  com- 
pleted 4  years  of  education  beyond  the 
high  school  level  and  who  is  regularly 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  or 
training  at  an  institution" 

If  the  claim  of  a  child  is  filed  witliin  6 
montlis  after  the  month  in  which  the 
bill  is  enacted,  benefit  payments — assum- 
ing the  child  meets  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements— will  be  made  to  the  ciiild 
retroactively  to  December  30.  1969 — the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act — except 
that  payments  cannot  be  made  for  a  pe- 
riod before  the  date  a  child  actually  met 
the  ehgibihty  requirements.  If  the  child 
is  not  eligible  for  benefits  at  the  time  of 
filing,  but  was  eligible  during  a  period 
since  December  30.  1969,  he  is  entitled  to 
benefit  payments  for  that  period  of  eli- 
gibility. 

If  the  claim  of  a  child  is  filed  after  6 
months  following  the  month  In  which  the 
bill  is  enacted,  benefit  payments — assum- 
ing the  child  meets  the  eUgibUity  re- 
quirements— will  be  made  retroactively 
to  a  date  12  months  preceding  the  date 
the  claim  is  filed,  except  tliat  payments 
cannot  be  made  for  a  period  before  the 
date  a  child  actually  met  the  eligibility 
requirements.  If  the  child  Is  not  eligible 
for  benefits  at  the  time  of  filing,  but  was 
eligible  during  the  12-month  period  pre- 
ceding, he  is  entitled  to  benefit  payments 
for  that  period  of  ehgibihty. 

The  bill  was  amended  in  committee  to 
Insure  that  benefit  paj-ments  to  a  child 
shall  only  be  paid  for  so  long  as  the  child 
meets  the  eligibility  criteria.  The  bill  was 
also  amended  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  child  claimant  if  the  claim 
i.";  filed  within  6  months  after  the  death 
of  his  father  or  mother — whichever  last 
occurred — or  by  December  31.  1972, 
whichever  is  the  later  This  provision  was 
included  notwithstanding  the  require- 
ments of  any  other  provision,  thereby 
establishing  the  "double  orphans"  pro- 
vision as  a  total  Federal  responsibility. 
The  committee  does  not  intend  that  the 
requirements  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the 
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act  Include  a  "double  orphans"  provi- 
sion. 

The  committee  i«  not  aware  of  many 
cases  of  "double  orphans'  who  would  be 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  bill,  but 
those  few  cases  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  are  truly  heart-rend- 
ing. In  presenting  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Bernard  Poplck.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance  In  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  sup- 
ported the  Inclusion  of  "double  orphans" 
within  the  coverage  of  the  black  lung 
benefits  program. 

Section  1  also  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  consistent  with  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  relat- 
ing to  overpayments  and  underpayments, 
payments  to  incompetents,  and  claimant 
representation. 

Section  2  states  that  the  existing  black 
lung  benefits  program  "shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  workmen's  compensation  law 
or  plan  for  purposes  of"  the  disability  in- 
surance provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Under  those  provisions,  social  secu- 
rity disability  benefits  to  a  worker  and 
his  family  must  be  reduced  under  cer- 
tain specified  circumstances  If  he  is  also 
entitled  to  workmen's  compensation,  and 
if  the  combined  benefits  exceed  80  per- 
cent of  the  worker's  average  predisabllity 
earnings. 

This  section  of  the  bill  merely  pro- 
poses to  aCBrm  by  statute  what  was  stated 
repeatedly  during  congre.ssional  consid- 
eration of  the  original  legislation,  and 
what  was  clearly  intended.  Under  an 
erroneous  Interpretation  some  miners, 
who  were  receiving  disability  insurance 
benefits  and  who  were  eligible  for  and 
awarded  black  lung  benefits,  have  suf- 
fered an  actual  reduction  in  total  bene- 
fits received.  They  have  found  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  receiving  less  In 
benefits  once  their  black  lung  claims 
were    approved,    than    they    had    been 

receiving  prior  to  such  approval 

The  Social  Security  Administration  es- 
timates that  less  than  .5  percent  of  black 
lung  applicants  are  affected  by  this  pro- 
vision. 

To  support  this  provision  and  to  dem- 
onstrate the  clear  intent  of  the  Congress, 
the  following  legislative  history  Is  pre- 
sented at  this  point; 

The  House  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
13950 >  states: 

This  program  of  payments — maintained  la 
the  bin  by  a  committee  vote  of  25  to  9 — la 
not  a  workmen's  comf>ensatlon  plan  It  Is  not 
Intended  to  be  so  and  it  contains  none  of 
the  characteristic  features  which  mark  any 
workmen's  compensation  plan.  ,  .  , 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  the 
House  debate  on  the  bill; 

Mr  a-niQER  of  Wisconsin.  It  (the  coDunlt- 
tee  report)  states: 

■  This  program  of  payments — maintained 
in  the  bin  by  a  committee  vote  of  36  to  9 — 
is  not  a  workmen's  compensation  plan  " 

I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  would  clearly 
agree  with  that  statement 

Mr,  PntKiNS.  It  l8  not  a  workmen'*  com- 
pensation plan  even  though  it  Is  included 
in  the  biU  because  the  committee  found 
workmen's  oon^^MnsaUon  statute*  In  various 
States  totally  lna<tequate  to  compensate  the 
victims  o«f  black  lung.  It  U  a  special  com- 
pensatloin  plan  because  of  the  hazardous 
nature  of  the  employment  of  coal  miners. 


Mr  Snaon  of  Wisconsin.  I  understand. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  DXNT.  Thla  program  of  payments — 
nvatntained  in  the  bUl  by  a  oommittee  vote 
of  as  to  9 — is  not  a  worknten's  ooDipenaatUm 
plan.  It  is  iu>t  Intended  to  be  so  and  It  con- 
tains none  of  the  characteristic  features 
which  mark  any  worknwn's  compensation 
plan  Moreover,  it  Is  clearly  not  Intended  to 
establish  a  P*deral  prerogative  or  precedent 
in  the  area  of  payments  for  the  death.  In- 
jury, or  Ulness  of  workers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr  Burton  of  California.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  oppooltion  to  the  amendment.  OX  all 
the  sections  of  the  bill,  this  is  the  one  sec- 
tion that  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  be  called  in  any  maiuier.  shape,  or 
form  anything  but  bipartisan. 

It  Is  intended,  as  the  committee  report  so 
very  emphatically  and  unambiguously  stales 

TThla  payment  program  is  not  a  Workmen  s 
Compensation  program.  It  Is  not  Intended 
to  be  so  It  contains  none  of  the  character- 
istic features  which  mark  any  Workmen's 
Compensation  plan,  and  it  Is  clearly  not  in- 
tended to  establish  a  Federal  prerogative  or 
precedent  In  the  area  of  payments  for  death, 
injury,  or  the  Illness  of  other  workers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  STKora  of  Wisconsin  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  California 
yielding  I  wl.sh  simply  to  reassert  what  I 
said  during  the  general  debate  and  what 
the  Ken-.leman  from  California  has  Just  now 
said  so  well,  and  that  is  that  the  provision 
to  whlcti  the  amendment  refers  is  not  a  prec- 
edent The  committee  report  spells  this  out 
The  gentleman  from  California  has  slated  It 
clearly  and  with  equivocation  This  Is  not  a 
workmen's  cxjmpensatlon  provision 

My  argument  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  who  has  sponsored  the 
amendir.ent  which  I  oppose.  Is  that  he  is 
considering  this  a  compensation  plan,  and  it 
Is  not  It  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
such.  a:-d  clearly  ought  not  to  be  viewed  by 
those  who  are  concerned  about  this  provi- 
sion as  being  a  precedent. 

Mr  Han.sxn  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Kentlemati  yield? 

Mr  Burton  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho 

Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho  Mr  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  add  this  comment, 
that  the  bill  has  been  worked  out  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  very  painfully,  and  we 
have  come  up  with  some  limited  response  to 
the  problem  I  am  aware  of  the  precedent- 
setting  possibilities  of  this  bill,  but  I  think 
the  history  has  been  such  that  those  possi- 
bilities have  been  eliminated  or  virtually 
minimized. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Satlor.  So  this  Is  not  a  workmen's 
compensation  bill  This  is  a  responsibility 
of  mankind — we  the  Congress  represent  the 
mankind  of  the  country  -It  Is  our  responsi- 
bility tc  take  care  of  this  in  one  operation. 
We  have  provided  the  method  whereby  men 
suffering  from  this  dread  disease  and  their 
survivors  can  get  s<-.me  benefit  This  is  our 
responsibility  as  a  Congress  I  believe  It  is 
one  of  the  prices  we  have  had  U~>  pay  for 
the  mlsiakes  of  the  past  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr  EscH.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yie.d'' 

Mr  Satlor  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Michigan 

Mr  EscH  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  to  compliment  him  on  his  leadership  on 
this  bill  and  on  this  section  As  one  who  has 
a  personal  interest,  having  been  born  in  his 
district,  and  having  had  a  father  who  served 
in  the  mines  at  the  age  of  14  in  his  district. 
I  am  aware  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well 


knows  nrsthand  the  problems  of  the  min- 
ers and  our  reaponslblllty  toward  them. 

Hopefully  this  legislation  in  total  wUl 
bring  about  a  new  era  In  the  mines,  but  this 
amendment  must  be  defeated  so  that  we  can 
give  recognition  to  a  related  problem,  that 
Is,  with  the  miners  who  are  already  af- 
flicted from  the  past 

Mr  Morgan  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  Satlor  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Morgan.  Mr  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman  We 
repre.sent  the  two  largest  active  mining  areas 
in  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  Is  not  a  workmen's  compen.satlon  act. 
as  It  has  been  described  by  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  It  contains  none  of  the 
characteristic  features  which  mark  any 
workmen's  compensation  plan.  We  are  mov- 
ing In  this  bin  toward  dust-free  mines  The 
provisions  in  this  bill  are  a  limited  response 
in  a  form  of  emergency  assistance  to  the 
miners.  This  Is  not  a  permanent  proposi- 
tion. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  remarks,  and  I  associate  my- 
self with  them 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Drnt  I  want  to  reassure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  that  this  is  not  a 
compensation  act  in  any  way.  It  is  a  benefit 
payment  for  services  rendered  in  an  indus- 
try that  did  not  take  care  of  Its  problem  and 
In  the  States  that  did  not  take  care  of  their 
problem  This  is  a  Federal  obligation  as  this 
Congress  sees  it 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  the 
Hou.se  debate  on  the  conference  report; 

Mr  BuRTo.N  of  California  *  •  •  we  have 
long  since  agreed  that  we  were  going  to 
write  a  clear  history  that  for  the  House  por- 
tion of  this  bin  these  payments  were  not  to 
be  workmen's  competisalion  payments. 
«  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  EsLENBORN.  •  •  •  It  was  made  very 
clear  In  this  House  when  this  bill  was  passed 
that  this  was  not  Intended  to  be  a  work- 
men's compensation  provision. 

The  following  excerpt  Is  from  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  the  conference  report; 

Mr  jAvrrs  •  •  •  Now  let  me  be  clear  on 
one  matter:  I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate 
of  federalization  of  workmen's  compen.satlon 
law,  either  generally  or  with  respect  to  black 
lung  m  particular:  and  the  conference  re- 
port does  no  such   thing.    •    •    • 

The  proposal  which  Is  embodied  in  Title 
rv  of  the  bill  Is.  In  fact,  much  less  of  an 
Intrusion  on  the  general  principles  of  work- 
men's compensation  than  was  in  the  House 
bin.  •  •  • 

Section  3  of  the  bill  extends,  for  2 
years,  the  existing  program  for  payment 
of  black  lung  benefits  Under  the  act.  the 
program  will  be  modified  by  1973  to  shift 
responsibility  from  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  States  and  mine  operators 
Although  some  States  appear  to  have 
modified  tlieir  workmen's  compensation 
laws  as  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
coverage  for  pneumoconiosis,  and  several 
others  liave  bills  pending  In  tlieir  legis- 
latures to  do  so,  tlie  great  majority  have 
not  yet  acted.  Moreover,  as  of  June  23, 
oiily  18  State  legislatures  were  meeting 
in  regular  session.  This  section  will  per- 
mit a  reasonable  and  necessary  addi- 
tional period  of  time  for  the  States  to 
prepare  to  assume  responsibilities  for  the 
payment  of  black  limg  benefits,  thereby 
relieving  the  Federal  Government  of  fu- 
ture responsibilities. 

Section  4  prohibits  the  use  of  chest  X- 
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rays  as  the  sole  basis  for  denial  of  claims 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  act,  and  is 
included  to  clarify  congressional  Intent 
with  respect  to  the  determmation  of  total 
di.sability  due  to  pneumoconiosis.  Though 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  authority  to  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  determining  whether  a  miner  is 
totally  disabled  due  to  pneumoconiosis, 
there  are  legislative  guidelines  within 
wliich  sucli  standards  are  to  be  set.  The 
enumeration  of  tlie  guidelines  in  section 
411<ci<3>  of  the  act,  for  in.stance.  did 
not  establish  a  mutual  exclusivity  of 
diagnosis.  That  enumeration  was  an  ex- 
plicit direction  to  the  Secretary,  that  the 
Congress  recognized  the  desirability  of 
utilizing  a  combination  of  diagnostic 
methods.  The  committee  report  is  spe- 
cific (M\  this  point  of  congressional  con- 
cern: 

The  committee  heard  te.stlmony '  to  the 
effect  that  X-ray  examinations  alone  could 
not  always  establish  the  existence  of  pneu- 
moconiosis. As  the  Surgeon  General  testi- 
fied, frequently  miners  who  have  sho'ftn  no 
X-ray  evidence  of  the  disease  are  found,  in 
an  autopsy,  to  have  contracted  the  disease. 
Therefore,  the  committee  is  authorizing  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral  to  require  any  medical 
examinations  which.  In  his  Judgment,  are 
necessary  to  establish  the  extent  and  severity 
of  the  disease  and  otherwise  to  promote  tlie 
health  of  miners. 

Following  are  pertinent  excci-pts  from 
the  testimony  to  which  the  report  refers; 

Kiccrpts  from  the  uritten  statement  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Umted  States:  •  •  • 
Coal  miners'  pneumoconiosis  Is  a  distinct 
clinical  entity,  resulting  from  Inhalation  of 
coal  dust  Physicians  diagnose  it  on  the  basis 
of  X-ray  evidence  of  nodules  in  the  lungs  of 
a  patient  with  a  history  of  long  exposure  to 
coal  dust.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  data  from  postmortem  examinations 
indicate  a  higher  prevalence  of  the  disease 
than  can  be  diagnosed  from  X-ray  examina- 
tions.  (Emphasis  siipplled  l 

Testimony  of  Dr.  Donald  L  Rasmmsen, 
Chief.  Pulmonary  Section,  Berkley  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Ho.'^pttal  Beckley,  W  Va  ■ 
Of  Intere.'t  Is  the  fact  that  those  miners  who 
have  worked  primarily  at  the  face  in  mecha- 
nized operations  become  Impaired  on  an 
average  of  S  years  earlier  than  men  engaged 
In  all  other  mining  Jobs  These  face  workers 
also  show  somewhat  more  X-ray  abnormality. 
although  there  is  httle  relationship  between 
impairment  and  X-ray  category  pneu- 
moconio.fis  •    •    •    (emphasis  supplied). 

Testimony  of  Dr  H  A  Wells,  Director  Pul- 
m.onaty  Research  Laboratory.  Conemaugh 
Valley  Memorial  Hospital.  Johnstoicn,  Pa  ' 
But  I  would  hasten  to  interjet  here  that  X- 
ray  alone  without  being  coupled  with  func- 
tional testing  is  going  to  be  a  poor  Indicator 
of  the  disease   (pneumonocloeis)    •    •    *. 

Te,ttimony  of  Dr.  Jethro  Gough.  Professor 
and  Head.  Department  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology,  Welsh  National  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Cardiff.  Wales:  •  •  •  Now,  since  then 
It  has  been,  as  I  answered  your  question,  how 
do  we  go  about  saying  who  gets  it  (pneumo- 
coniosis) and  how  long  does  It  take?  We  do 
this  stu-vey  which  runs  about  every  6  years 
•  •  •  That  is,  it  is  going  to  test  out  the 
function  of  breathing,  how  well  a  man  can 
breathe,  every  6  years,  to  see  whether  this 
matches  up  with  the  X-ray  change.  If  he  is 
not  getting  X-ray  changes,  maybe  he  Is  get- 
ting a  disturbance  In  his  breathing  capacity, 
and  this  Is  being  tested  out   as  well   •    •    • 

Excerpts  from  the  Annual  Report  1967-6S, 


'  Hearings  of  the  Oeneral  Subcommittee 
on  Labor.  U.S.  House  of  Repreaeniatlves.  on 
HB.  4047;  HJl.  4285;  and  H.B.  7876,  91et 
Cong.,  1st  Sess. 


Medical  Service  and  Medical  Research,  Na- 
tional Coal  Board.  Great  Britain:  •  •  •  Sec- 
ondly, it  was  also  rapidly  apparent  that  the 
X-ray  film  was  not.  by  itself,  a  reasonable 
measure  of  dUsabllity   •    •    • 

From  the  Briti.ih  Goiernment  Publication 
■Pneumoconiosis  and  Allied  Occupational 
Chryt  Diseases",  Ministry  of  Social  Security, 
London.  Kngland: 

The  disease  (pneumoconiosis)  is  dlfUcuIt  to 
dlagncee,  especially  in  the  early  stages,  and 
accurate  dlagnoels  depends  on  three  essen- 
tials— a  high  quality  lull  size  radiograph  of 
the  chest,  a  full  clinical  examination  (In- 
cluding lung  function  tests)  and  complete 
industrial  history  •    •    • 

The  radiograph  remains  the  most  imfxir- 
tanl  single  factor  in  the  dlagnoels  of  pneu- 
moconiosis, as  defined  '  •  '  on  the  other 
hand  the  opacities  seen  in  the  radiograph  are 
not  in  themselves  diagnostic  and  must  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  detailed  occupa- 
tional history  and  clinical  examina- 
tions •  •  •  (emphasis  supplied) 

Similar  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee  enabled  ready  con- 
currence by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
that  exclusive  reliability  on  X-rays  is  not 
sufficient  to  establish  total  disability  due 
to  pneumoconloels.  A  very  compelling 
statement  was  made  on  this  point  by  Dr. 
Werner  A  Laquerur,  director  of  Labora- 
tories, Appalachian  Regional  Hospital, 
Beckley,  W,  'Va.: 

Although  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  some 
of  the  great  pathologists  concur  with  this 
point,  every  technique  which  we  are  using  in 
determining  disease  has  its  limitation  of 
precision  and  accuracy.  Unfortunately  the 
tool  of  x-ray  •  •  •  is  a  rather  crude  tool, 
and  all  it  does  is  show  evidence  •  •  •  So  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  positive  X-ray  evi- 
dence does  not  rule  out  that  a  petient  or  » 
miner  does  not  have  a  coeU  worker's  pneumo- 
coniosis  •    •    • 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  committee 
does  not  intend  that  the  preceding,  in 
any  way.  disparage  the  use  of  X-ray  in 
detecting  pneimioconio.sis.  Rather,  the 
committee  is  of  the  belief  that  no  single 
test  is  presently  superior  to  X-ray;  but, 
that  X-ray  should  not  act  as  the  sole  de- 
terminant in  denying  a  claim  when  other 
evidence  may  establish  pneumoconiosis 
to  the  extent  of  total  disability. 

Tlie  Amencan  College  of  Radiology 
has  been  of  considerable  and  generous 
assistance  in  the  implementation  of  the 
progiam,  and  in  advising  the  committee 
with  respect  to  the  instant  subject.  In  a 
letter  to  the  charman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Dr  Seymour  F.  Ochsner.  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Chancellors  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Radiology,  suggested 
"language  which  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary— of  Health,  Education,  and  "Wel- 
fare— to  take  into  consideration  any  and 
all  clinical  findbigs  which  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  miner  or  his  physlciains — 
including  the  X-ray  findings,"  The  com- 
mittee anticipates  the  eventual  develop- 
ment of  Improved  medical  techniques 
even  more  precise  in  detecting  and  cate- 
gorizing pneumoconiosis. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  applies  only  with 
respect  to  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  act, 
notwithstanding  any  other  possible  im- 
plication to  the  contrary.  The  commit- 
tee does  not  intend  that  section  4  be  a 
requirement  of  part  C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  the  minority  views 
attached  to  the  committee  report  on  this 
bill  with  great  interest.  I  was  immedi- 
ately struck  with  two  reactions.  One  was 
that  the  views  went  to  great  lengths  to 


defend  the  liberality  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity in  interpreting  and  administermg 
title  rv.  The  other  reaction  was  that  tlie 
views,  while  carefully  discussinp  the 
i.ssue,  could  not  adequately  conceal  the 
primary  and  only  sincere  reason  /or  op- 
posing this  legislation;  that  reason  being 
the  cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  first 
reaction.  I  do  not  and  have  never  crit- 
icized the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion In  its  administration  of  t<he  program. 
I  think  they  did  an  incredible  job  in  ini- 
tially implementing  the  program,  and  I 
simply  do  not  believe  they  are  determined 
to  deny  benefits  to  any  eligible  claimant 
But  I  hasten  to  add,  that  we  would  not 
be  here  today  debating  sections  2  and  4 
of  the  bill  if  social  security  had  been 
diligent  in  following  congressional  intent. 
Those  sections,  although  amendments  to 
title  I'V.  are  really  legislative  mandates 
to  do  nothing  more  than  our  original  in- 
tent in  passing  the  1969  law. 

Now,  let  us  talk  about  coft  The  mi- 
nority views  are  endless  in  describing  the 
cast  of  the  black  lung  benefits  program. 
Moreover,  they  state; 

The  proponents  of  the  black  lung  benefits 
(title  rV)  program  asserted  that  the  annual 
cost  of  the  program  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $40  million 

They  go  on  to  demonstrate  the  dis- 
parity between  those  estimates  and  the 
actual  cast. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  researched  the 
legislative  history  of  the  program — the 
committee  reports,  floor  debates,  con- 
ference report  and  debates,  and  so  on. 
And  I  find  few,  if  any,  references  to  cost 
rxirmg  House  debate  on  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Dan- 
iels i  made  reference  to  an  estimated 
22,300  coal  miners  in  the  Nation  wlx) 
had  complicated  pneumoconiosis.  That 
figure  was  Ixised  upon  a  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  survey.  Assuming  those 
miners  would  receive  benefits,  and  as- 
suming fui-ther  that  they  eacli  had  one 
dependent,  the  total  benefit  cost  would 
be  about  $50  million  annually.  This  was 
the  only  mention  made  of  the  scope  of 
the  program  during  House  debate  on  the 
bill,  and  it  wa*  not  even  a  direct  refer- 
ence. 

Yet,  the  minority  views  {X)int  to  a  $40 
million  annual  estimate  of  cost  by  "pro- 
ponents" of  the  program.  Although  such 
estimates  were  not  made,  they  would  not 
m  fact,  have  been  inaccurate.  Because — 
and  this  is  what  the  minority  views  do 
not  say — the  House  bUl  provided  benefits 
only  to  miners  suffering  from  compli- 
cated pnemnoconiosis  and  tlie  widows  of 
those  who  died  with  the  disease.  The  ul- 
timate law  provides  benefits  beyond  Uiat, 
and  differs  from  the  House  bill  in  that 
respect.  So  it  is  a  deliberate  distortion  to 
tie  a  $40  million  estimate  to  the  actual 
final  cost,  and  pomt  to  the  disparity  be- 
tweai  the  two.  If  ever  there  was  a  case 
of  talking  about  "apples  and  oranges, ' 
surely  this  is  it. 

Even  during  debate  on  the  conference 
report,  proponents  of  the  compromise 
version  refrained  from  making  positive 
statements  about  the  actual  cost  of  the 
program.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  PxRKiNs,  sUted  then: 

Thla  legislation  transcends  petty  argu- 
ments over  ooets. 
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At  that  time    I  said- 

I  do  not  know  what  the  total  co6t  oX  this 
provision  will  be  .  .  . 

In  niy  only  specific  reference  to  cost. 
I  was  speaJung  of  complicated  pneumo- 
coniosis. The  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr  Burton  > .  the  virtual  father  of  tlili; 
provision,  stated,  with  respect  to  cost. 
that  only  "time  will  tell." 

In  actual  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  tJie  only 
cost  estimates  made  on  the  floor  at  tliat 
time  were  made  by  opponents  of  the  con- 
ference report — Including  tlie  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  £rlei«born* — who  put 
before  us  estimates  made  by  the  tlien 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Hickel.  In  re- 
sponse to  that  estimate.  I  inserted  in 
tlie  FIecoro  a  rejoinder  which  pointed  to 
several  fallacies  in  the  assumptions  made 
by  Secretary  Hickel  in  niaJung  his  esti- 
mate, I  did  not.  I  repeat.  I  did  not  offer 
or  even  suggest  a  counterstimate 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  intend  to  dwell 
so  long  on  the  subject  of  w  ho  made  what 
cost  estimate  and  when.  I  am  not  an 
actuary  and  would  not  presume  to  act 
in  that  capacity.  We  must  rely  on  the 
best  Information  we  can  get  at  the  time 
we  can  get  it.  The  committee  report  on 
this  bill  containa  a  section  entitled  ■'Esti- 
mate of  Costs."  and  most  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  therein  was  provided  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

But  I  am  growing  weary  of  the  con- 
tinuous carping  by  some  opponents  of 
thi.s  legislation,  whose  concern  with  tlie 
cost  of  the  black  lung  benefits  program 
is  emphasized  by  constant  references  to 
fictitious  estimates.  These  Individuals 
are  against  the  program,  because  it  costs 
money.  Theirs  Ls  a  philosophy  which 
permits  them  to  vote  for  subsidies,  tax 
concessions  to  industries.  Federal  relief 
for  bankrupt  companies,  and  piecemeal 
approaches  to  the  serious  and  human 
misery  in  our  country.  At  the  same  time, 
they  wring  their  hands  over  the  token 
cost  of  providing  some  recompense  to 
spitting,  coughing,  wheeling  miners,  and 
their  widows  and  orphaned  children. 
When  they  sit  In  the  air-conditioned 
comfort  of  their  all-electric  homes,  they 
could  never  sense  the  hopelessness  of  the 
bedfast  miner  or  lonely  widow  or  fright- 
ened orphan  in  Peimsylvanm  or  Ken- 
tucky or  Virginia  or  any  of  the  other 
dozen  coal-mining  States,  all  of  whom 
paid  dearlv  for  the  enertrv  enioved  bv  u.'- 
all 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  talkinsj  about 
"double  orphans''  today:  children  who 
iiave  lost  both  of  their  parent-s  And  we 
are  trying  to  provide  some  small  measure 
of  assistance  to  them,  because  not)ody 
else  does,  and  because  their  fathers  gave 
so  much  for  so  little  We  are  also  trying 
to  conform  the  black  limg  benefits  pro- 
gram to  that  which  we  mtended  in  ap- 
proving it  2  years  ago  That  is  all:  noth- 
ing more.  80  let  is  at  least  be  honest  in 
our  support  or  opposition,  and  not  cloud 
up  these  .simple  questions  with  tired  and 
heartless  rhetoric  And.  if  thi.s  bill  is  de- 
feated, let  the  me(>sage  be  clear:  That  tlie 
Grovemment  of  the  United  States, 
through  its  duly  elected  representatives. 
IS  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  destitu- 
tion of  an  orphaned  child 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wotild  like  to  speak 
again  with  special  refereiKe  to  the  X-ra> 
provision  In  the  bill.  I  call  your  attention 


to  page  8  of  the  report,  and  this  is  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Elinois 
The  SiiJ-geon  General,  during  our  sub- 
committee liearings.  said — 

However,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
data  from  pijetmorten  examination  Indi- 
cate a  higher  prevairnce  of  the  disease  tlian 
can   be   diagnosed  from   X-ray  examinations. 

The  British,  whom  the  gentleman  also 
called  attention  to  and  used  a.s  an  ex- 
ample,  said  this — 

Tlie  radiograph  remains  that  most  Impor- 
tant single  fa<;tor  In  the  diagnosis  of  pneu- 
moouiilosls,  as  defined  •  •  •  on  the  other 
hand  the  opacities  seen  In  the  radiograph 
are  not  in  themselves  diagnostic  and  must 
be  interpreted  In  the  light  of  a  detailed  oc- 
cupational history  and  clinical  examina- 
tions •   •  • 

Mr.  Speaker.  60  percent  of  the  ex- 
amined miners  have  been  turned  down 
so  far,  and  nearly  63  percent  solely  on 
the  basis  of  X-ray. 

In  Beckley,  W.  Va..  a  large  delegation 
of  eminent  lung  specialists  from  all  over 
tlie  UniLed  States,  and  particularly  from 
tiie  Appalaciuan  region,  made  a  report 
staling  that  it  wa.s  necessary  to  have 
other  than  X-ray  or  radiological  exami- 
nation. Their  names  and  their  findings 
will  be  .ncluded  in  the  Record,  and  fol- 
low my  remarks  at  tliis  point: 
St»temk<t  Concekninc  CsrrixiA  tor  Evalp- 

ATiNc  Coal  Minexs'  Compensabile  Hespira- 

TOBY    DlSEA-sB,    BkCKLET.    W.    Va..   SePTEMBKR 

12.  lU-il 

Consideration  of  existing  criteria  for  com- 
pensable respiratory  disease  of  coal  nUners 
forces  us  to  conclude  that. 

(a)  There  Is  a  diversity  of  pulmonary  dis- 
eases and  conditions  associated  with  coal 
mining  for  which  the  rigid  definition  of 
"pneumoconiosis"  (possessing  as  Its  sine  qua 
non  a  radiologic  lesion)  Is  not  tenable; 

(b)  That  dlsabUl  y  resulting  from  work- 
associated  resnlratory  disease  after  approprl- 
:ite  review  he  compensated; 

(c)  niat  criteria  for  eligibility  for  all  work- 
associated  pulmonary  disease  be  based  upon 
functional  impairment  rather  than  solely 
upon  anatonxlc  or  radiologic  criteria; 

(di  That  ellglbUlty  be  based  upon  either 
total  or  partial  disability  and  compensation 
graduated  acx<.irdlngly; 

(e)  li.  aiisesslng  disability  consideration 
must  be  kjlven  the  nature  of  the  coal  work- 
ers experience  In  which  mining  Is  often  the 
only  work  far  which  these  men  are  prepared 

We  believe  that  the  present  regulations 
<ind  administrative  policies  are  unduly  and 
iinnecesssrily  restrictive. 

(  1 )  In  limiting  the  Initial  qualifying  dlag- 
tioetlc  crlieria  to  x-raye.  biopsy,  and  autopsy 
evidence; 

(2)  In  denying  consideration  of  the  data 
concerning  the  applicants  respiratory  func- 
tional status  Including  history,  physical  ex- 
amination and  laboratory  findings: 

(31  By  recognizing  primarily  spirometry  as 
a  measure  of  disability  while  excluding 
equally  valid  functional  measures  of  dis- 
ability; 

(4)  By  falling  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
medical  evaluation  as  part  of  tlie  reconsider- 
ation and  appellate  process. 

PEOM    charlotte,    N.C 

Dr  Carl  Lyle.  former  OEO  coiisultant  In 
Appalactia  Executive  ttecretary  of  Health 
Care  Coaimlttee  of  Appalacbiun  Regional 
Commission  Associate  In  Internal  medicine 
in  Charlotte. 

Dr  William  C  Sugg.  Internall.st  specialized 
In  lung  disease  Co-director  of  pulmonary 
clinic  at  Charlotte  Mefnorlal  Hospll*! 

Dr  William  Porter.  Internalist  specialized 
in  hematology. 


Dr  EUlward  Landls,  Jr.  Pulmonary  spe- 
cialist Co-director  of  pulmonary  clinic  of 
Charlotte  Memorial   Hoepluil 

FROM    MOBGANTtJWN.    W      VA 

Dr  Robert  Nolan,  Professor  of  medicine 
and  Chairman  of  WVU  School  al  Medicine. 
Division  of  Public  Health  &  Preventive  Medi- 
cine. 

Dr  Waller  Morgan,  WVU  School  of  Medi- 
cine Associate  Professor.  Public  Health  and 
Preventive  Medicine. 

FROM  HOUSTON.  TZZ. 

Dr  Harry  Lipscomb,  Professor  of  Physiol- 
ogy and  Director  of  the  Xerox  Center  for 
Health  Care  Research  at  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine. 

FROM  MADISON,  WIS. 

Dr.  John  Rankin.  Professor  of  Medicine 
and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

FROM  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Dr.  Harold  Levlne,  Director  of  Chest  Serv- 
ice. C.X3k  County  Hospital  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine.  Abraliam  Lincoln  College  of 
Medicine.  University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Bertram  Carnow,  Chief  of  Division  of 
E^\iromnental  Health,  Abraham  Lincoln 
School  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  mi- 
noLs.  Medical  Director  of  the  Tutierculoels 
Institute  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  Chest 
Consultant  auid  Director  of  the  Respiratory 
CUnlc. 

Dr.  Milton  Levlne,  Medical  Director  of 
Miles  Square  Medical  Center,  an  OEO-asao- 
clated  clinic.  Professor  at  Rush  Medical 
School  at  Presbyterian  St.  Luke's  Medical 
Center. 

FROM    BOSTON.    MASS. 

Dr  Gordon  Harper,  pediatric  fellow  In  psy- 
chiatrics at  tlie  Children's  Hospital  Medical 
Center  In  Boston. 

[From    the    Appalachian    Hesearrh    and    De- 
fense Fund.   Inc.   Charleston    (W.   Va  )  | 

LtTNC  Specialists  Find  Fault  With  Black 
LvNO  Standards 

Bkckley.  September  13. — A  statement  is- 
sued this  morning  by  a  team  of  12  doctors. 
most  of  whom  are  lung  specialists,  severely 
criticizes  the  medical  evaluation  procedures 
used  by  the  Social  Security  Adniinlstratlon  to 
evaluate  uiotii  of  the  appilcauta  for  the  con- 
troversial federal  black  lung  benefit  pro- 
gram. 

Mobl  of  the  more  than  200.000  :oaI  miners 
who  liave  applied  for  federal  black  lung 
benedts  are  currently  evaluated  with  a  single 
chest  x-ray  and  a  simple  breathing  teat. 
The  statement  by  the  specialists  labeled  these 
tests  as  unduly  and  un necessarily  relrlc- 
tlve  ■  and  called  for  more  thorough  medical 
evaluation    of    black    lung   applicants. 

The  statement  stressed  the  need  for  medi- 
cal evaluation  of  the  ability  of  the  miners 
to  ■  fuuctiou"  (to  actually  work) ,  rather  than 
the  simple  evaluation  of  his  ability  to 
breathe  gases  In  and  out  of  his  lungs  whUe 
his  body  is  at  ret>t 

Dr.  John  Rankin,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  PreventUe  Medicine  at  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  a  specialist  In  lung 
diseases  sold  the  simple  breathing  test  em- 
ployed by  the  S3A  often  falls  to  measure 
black  lung  disability 

The  test  measures  the  ability  of  a  ijerson 
to  breathe  air  In  and  out.  Rankin  added  that 
black  lung  interferes  with  the  lungs  ability 
to  transfer  oxygen  to  the  blood,  an  impair- 
ment that  does  not  show  up  in  the  simple 
breathing  test  A  man  can  have  a  perfectly 
normal  breathing  test  and  he  severely  dis- 
abled." Rankin  said 

Pointing  to  the  Inadequacy  of  the  chest 
x-rav,  one  of  the  doctors  said.  "It  seems 
luedl.  ally  unjustified  to  restrict  disability 
benefits  to  these  coal  miners  who  happen 
to  have  acquired  a  certain  kind  of  abnormal 
chest  film  along  with  whatever  other  pul- 
monary diseases  they  have. 
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••Solely  on  the  basis  of  a  chest  film — with- 
out even  a  history  being  taken  or  a  physical 
examination  performed— such  men  are  cur- 
rently being  denied,  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands,  the  black  lung  benefits  which 
Congress  voted  for  them  Such  practice 
should  olTend  us  all  as  doctors  The  denial 
of  beneftts  to  men  too  short  of  breath  to 
walk  half  a  flight  of  stairs  should  offend  us 
all  as  citizens." 

Dr  Bertram  Carnow,  professor  of  medicine 
and  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Environ- 
mental Health  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
School  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  II- 
Unots,  in  criticizing  the  medical  procedures, 
said.  "Youre  talking  about  an  x-ray  and  a 
number.  The  sick  man  geta  lost  In  the  shuf- 
fle" He  added.  'There  is  no  single  test  that 
will  sliow  you  anything  about  large  groups 
ot  people" 

"If  a  man's  whole  future  life  is  affected  by 
the  outcome,  you  have  to  take  time  to  con- 
sider the  total  person  ■•  He  continued,  that 
the  denial  of  claimants  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  X-ray  Is  ••ridiculous"  and  said.  "I 
teach  medicine  and  If  a  student  of  mine 
made  a  Judgment  on  the  basis  of  a  single 
test.  I'd  knock  him  In  the  head." 

The  findings  of  the  team  Is  likely  to  add 
additional  weight  to  critics  of  the  black 
lung  program  who  charge  that  high  denial 
rates  are  due  to  overly  restrictive  medical 
criteria  set  by  the  88A  In  West  Virginia. 
62  per  cent  of  the  coal  miners  who  have  ap- 
plied for  benefitB  have  been  denied  The 
figure  is  78  per  cent  In  Kentucky  and  72 
per  cent  In  Virginia. 

The  team  of  doctors  traveled  to  Beckley 
Saturday  from  Chicago.  Ill  ,  Charlotte.  NC 
Boston.  Mass.,  Madison,  Wis  .  Houston.  Tex., 
and  Morgantown.  W.  Va  ,  to  examine  the 
miners.  Several  of  the  doctors  are  going  on 
to  New  York  for  a  week-long  conference 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences  concerning  coal  miners  pneumo- 
coniosis They  will  discuss  their  findings  of 
their  Beckley  examinations  with  fellow  spe- 
cialists from  the  United  States  and  Etirope. 

Congress  is  scheduled  to  vote  Sept.  20  on 
amendments  to  the  federal  black  lung  law. 
one  of  which  would  alx>llsh  the  practice  of 
denying  coal  miner  applicants  on  the  basis 
of  x-ray  evidence  alone  In  a  report  Issued 
recently,  the  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  stated  that 
the  law  as  originally  enacted  never  Intended 
that  coal  miners  be  evaluated  with  such 
restrictive  tests 

The  Appalachian  Research  and  Defense 
Ftind  (ARDFl  is  currently  preparing  a  suit 
to  challenge  the  x-ray  requirement 

The  Doctors'  trip  to  Beckley  was  spon- 
sored by  ARDF  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Field  Foundation  in  New  York. 

We  also  have  for  the  record  an  answer 
to  the  question  of  cost,  which  the  gen- 
tleman is  holding  back  as  his  trump  card. 
He  says  it  will  cost  $1.2  billion.  He  does 
not  know  smy  more  about  that  than  I  do. 
In  fact,  the  Lord  will  have  more  to  do 
about  what  It  will  cost  than  he,  I,  or  any- 
body else,  simply  because  this  is  a  declin- 
ing group  of  people.  All  of  these,  you  im- 
derstand,  are  old  cases  of  pneumoconl- 
asis 

They  are  from  among  the  miners  who 
have  long  ago  worked  In  the  mines.  We 
have  said  on  this  floor,  and  I  made  a  sol- 
emn promise  to  this  House,  that  IX  we 
could  not  achieve  the  goal  this  law  in- 
tended to  achieve  in  respect  to  the  min- 
ers with  black  lung  disease,  I  would  be 
the  first  to  come  to  the  floor  and  tell  the 
House  about  It. 

We  have  achieved  that  goal  In  major 
part  We  have  aimed  for  a  2  milligrams 
dust  content.  The  British,  with  all  their 
years  of  experience,  have  said  pneumo- 


coniosis is  not  probable  If  there  Is  a  dust 
content  of  less  thsui  3.0  milligrams.  We 
are  achieving  this  goal,  and  have  achieved 
it  in  many  instances. 

We  are  on  our  way  to  achieving  2  mil- 
ligrams, and  In  many  instances  where 
the  conditions  have  allowed  it.  we  have 
reached  a  virtual  zero  point  of  dust  in  the 
mines  This  is  what  we  wanted  to  achieve. 
There  will  be  no  new  cases  of  pneumo- 
coniosis after  we  achieve  this  great 
breakthrough  in  dust  control. 

Mr  BURTON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  just  one  comment, 
please. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
.stated  this  is  a  windfall  for  the  coal  op- 
erators. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that, 
under  the  law,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
had  the  responsibility  to  contact  all  the 
States  to  have  them  implement  the  vari- 
ous State  workmen's  compensation 
statutes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  only  three 
of  the  smallest  States  of  the  coimtry, 
and  none  of  the  major  coal  mining  States, 
have  implemented  this  law?  And  If  we  do 
not  pass  this  blU  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  going  to  inter- 
vene against  every  coal  operator  In  the 
country,  because  there  is  no  State  leg- 
islation for  them  to  follow? 

This  is  not  a  windfall  to  the  coal 
operators.  The  facts  of  life  are  that  the 
laws  have  not  been  implemented  at  our 
State  levels,  and  they  have  only  some 
2  months  to  comply  with  the  statutory 
obligations.  Th^s  is  just  a  recognition  of 
the  real  state  of  the  facts,  and  that  is 
why  they  need  a  period  of  time  for  the 
State  bodies  to  enact  their  legislation. 

And  I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  did  not  recognize  the  fantastic  con- 
tributions of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 'Mr.  Dknt>  in  bringing  desper- 
ate relief  to  thousands  of  grateful  and 
sufTering  miners  and  widows  across  this 
land.  His  concern  for  their  plight  has 
been  his  singular  motivation  and  he  de- 
serves the  plaudits  of  us  all. 

Mr.  DEa^rr.  I  thank  the  gentleman  If 
I  might  continue  at  this  point,  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  proponents  stated 
it  was  going  to  cost  »40  million  in  the 
first  year.  I  have  looked  through  the 
legislative  record  and  all  I  can  find  Is  a 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr  Daniels i  making  reference 
to  an  estimate  of  22,300  coal  miners  in 
the  Nation  who  had  complicated  pneu- 
moconiosis. These  were  not  the  facts  of 
Mr.  Daniels,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  They  were  provided  by  the  same 
authority  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  ERLrNBORN>  now  quotes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  No.  The  gentleman  has  not 
been  yielding  tim:  to  people  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr  ERLENBORN  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  later  on  if  I  have  an>'  time  left, 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  DENT  And  later  on  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman.  I  will  let  him 
have  all  the  time  he  needs, 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  say  that  this  is  a 
bad  way  to  take  up  the  legislation  They 
say  it  ought  to  go  through  the  route  of 


the  Rules  Committee.  Tiie  gentleman 
knows  tlie  difficulty  we  are  ha\inf,  with 
the  Rules  Committee,  with  the  shutdown 
date  to  get  rules. 

The  gentleman  .said  he  had  no  time  to 
offer  amendments  He  had  time  m  the 
committee  to  offer  amendments  He  of- 
fered them,  they  were  defeated.  The  bill 
was  reported  by  the  subccwnmittee  tmani- 
mously.  and  it  came  out  of  the  full  ccwn- 
mittee  by  a  vote  of  22  to  1.  The  only 
thing  is.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
wants  to  confuse  the  Members  and  to  try 
to  confuse  me  I  know  Members  will  not 
be  confused. 

The  issue  is  very  simple  The  biggest 
change  in  this  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  compensate  for  the  double 
orphan.  The  gentleman  professes  to  love 
and  pity  the  double  orphan.  The  Repub- 
licans all  do.  And  they  all  want  to  do 
this,  except  that  the  gentleman  says  al- 
though he  wants  to  pay  them,  this  is  not 
the  vehicle  he  wants  to  use  But  if  the 
gentleman  will  show  me  any  other  ve- 
hicle that  can  be  used.  I  will  be  glad  to 
go  along  with  it. 

The  gentleman  has  said  that  the  legis- 
lation does  not  deal  with  the  situation 
correctly.  At  no  time  imtU  now  has  any- 
body questioned  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  bUl.  If  they  are  wrong,  we  will  cor- 
rect them.  That  is  not  what  we  are  fight- 
ing for.  We  are  fighting  for  simple  jus- 
tice Simple  justice  is  that  no  other  class 
of  Americans  at  this  time  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Congress — as  the  cotd  min- 
ers have  been  for  the  problems  the  coal 
miners  have. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  May  I  make  one  other 
statement? 

Mr  FLOOD  The  gentleman  certainly 
may. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  miners 
are  ineligible  for  any  of  the  job  training 
programs. 

Let  them  march  up  to  the  centers  for 
job  training.  Let  them  ask  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  trained  for  another  job  They 
do  not  have  a  prayer,  because  they  are 
not  able  to  do  any  kind  of  work  for  which 
they  could  be  trained.  The  Jobs  do  not 
exist  In  their  part  of  the  world 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  them 
live  In  the  desolate,  bleak  towns  still  left 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Many  of  us  do  not  realize  that  this  Is 
nothing  new.  It  should  have  been  taken 
care  of  many  yeai^  ago. 

I  say  that  in  my  40  years  as  a  legis- 
lator, the  proudest  moment  I  had  wa* 
serving  with  this  body,  which  almost 
imEtnimously  accepted  a  responsible  cost 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  these  citizens  who  have  contributed 
more  than  any  other  single  group  to  the 
welfare  and  building  of  this  Nation 
Ther"  is  no  other  job  in  the  entire  United 
States  of  America  which  is  less  reward- 
ing financially  or  physically  than  the 
digging  and  mining  of  coal 

There  is  not  a  man  In  this  room  who 
would  go  down  in  a  coal  mine  and  work 
for  the  wages  paid,  even  if  they  paid  him 
three  times  those  wages 

Unless  one  has  been  in  a  coal  mine  as 
a  miner — such  as  the  gentleman  from 
Lucerne  Coimty  now  standing,  who 
worked  in  the  mines,   and  some  of  the 
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rest  of  us,  one  cannot  underst-and.  Even 
on  viisits,  I  have  had  committee  members 
of  my  committee  stay  outside,  and  only 
got  their  pictures  taken  with  a  miners 
lamp  on,  to  show  they  had  been  there 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DENT  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  presided 
in  this  House  when  the  bill  wiis  debated, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Comniitu>c  of  the 
Whole. 

I  heard  these  proposals  of  my  friend 
They  were  mostly  withdrawn.  A  great 
disaster  in  West  Virginia  silenced  oppo- 
sition, by  78  deaths. 

Now  you  are  not  opposed  to  orphans 
Well,  well,  well — what  a  gesture.  What  a 
gesture. 

The  best  ari^ument  today,  Mr  Speaker 
would  be  if  I  could  bring  in  one  of  the 
35.000  miners  deiued  the  right  to  take 
a  look  because  of  his  illness. 

This  is  a  sham,  a  disaster  Tlie  great 
place  is  Oermany  for  this,  and  the  X-ray 
is  not  a  sole  test.  It  cannot  be  done. 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  hard  coal 
area.  How  nice  for  my  orphans.  What  a 
gesture.  This  X-ray  is  a  mistake.  It  is 
an  error. 

I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  this  matter.  Do 
Members  believe  I  would  not  back  my 
friend  when  we  talk  about  mere  dollars, 
mere  dollars  when  our  hearts  bleed  for 
orphans? 

Tills  is  here  as  an  emergency,  as  a 
necessity.  You  know  I  would  not  be  for 
it  othen*'ise. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  proponents  have 
consumed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  distirurulshed 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  read  why  Pennsylvania  happens  to  be 
the  leading  State  In  clainvs 

You  will  hear  about  the  cost.  The 
total  cost  to  this  moment,  for  almost  2 
years  of  operation  of  this  legislation , 
after  having  considered  claims  of  over 
323,000  miners,  which  far  and  above 
miKht  be  90  percent  of  all  claims  which 
will  ever  be  considered,  shows  claims 
paid  of  147,000  to  date,  and  a  total 
cumulative  cost  of  $405  million. 

Let  me  give  the  figure  which  I  think 
might  be  a  Uttle  more  enlightening.  Of 
a  sample  of  743  black  lun»{  deatlis,  93.8 
percent  came  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. There  were  697  deatlis  in 
Pennsylvania  out  of  the  743  black  lung 
deaths.  That  is  also  why  there  are  so 
many  orphans,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
flighting  for  them 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michkl » . 

Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, i 

Mr.  \nCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bei-s  of  the  House.  I  supported  this  bill 
in  its  original  form  for  its  original  in- 
tent and  purpose.  However,  we  are  now 
moving  out  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
legislation  without  proper  safeguards  and 
it  concerns  me.  Mention  has  been  made 
of  what  the  bill  would  co&t.  I  hesitate 
to  tcilk  about  life  itself  in  terms  of  dol- 


lars and  cents,  but  let  us  not  delude  our- 
selves by  thinking  the  figure  the  gen- 
tleman just  mentioned  is  the  total  coet 
of  this  program. 

For  the  past  week  we  held  hearings 
before  our  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  on  .several  supple- 
mental Items  including  one  for  this  pro- 
gram. In  the  fiscal  year  1971  it  will  co«t 
$297  million;  in  1972  $548  nulllon;  m 
1973  $538  million,  in  1974.  $515  milhon, 
n\  1975  $491  million.  Then  it  tails  oH 
slightly  over  a  period  of  years.  But  that 
is  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  without 
liberalizing  it.  If  you  are  going  to  e.\- 
tend  it  for  another  2  years,  we  will  be 
paying  until  the  year  2000  to  the  extent 
of  about  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr    MICHEL.  In  one  moment  I  will. 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  statement 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  did  not  yield  to  Uie 
gentleman. 

Mr  PERKINS.  While  you  are  making 
this  statement  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr  MICHEL.  The  reason  why  this  bill 
ought  lo  be  debated  mider  the  regular 
procedure  is  because  it  ought  to  be 
modified 

I  have  .strip  miners  in  my  district. 
There  are  some  who  have  worked  at  the 
tipple  c  r  crusher  for  years  above  ground 
inhaling  this  very  same  dast.  Should 
they  be  discriminated  against  .simply  t>e- 
cau.se  they  work  above  ground  instead  of 
under  ground?  There  is  a  serious  Question 
about  their  eUgibillty  and  I  would  like 
to  have  this  cleared  up  with  an  amend- 
ment to  the  legislation  I  have  been  told 
there  may  be  400  of  Uiem  throughout 
the  country 

I  support  the  arguments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  we  ought  to  be 
debating  this  bUl  under  the  regular  pro- 
cedure? where  we  can  offer  amendments 
and  Imve  them  debated  fully  under  an 
open  rule.  Then  justice  and  equity  will 
prevail.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Reid  » . 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  Uie 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  yielding  to  me. 

I  think  it  Is  clear  that  simple  justice 
requires  tiiat  we  support  this  bill  partly 
because  it  extends  benefits  to  double  or- 
phans, the  2.000  children  whose  fathers 
have  aied  of  pneumcKX)ni06is.  mhose 
mothers  are  also  deceased,  and  who 
clearly  are  entitled  to  justice. 

Equally  important,  however.  L^  section 
4  of  this  bill  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
X-rays  as  the  sole  basis  for  the  denial  of 
benefits  under  title  IV.  Numerous  doc- 
tors have  indicated  as  they  practice  med- 
icine near  the  coal  mmes  of  West  Vir- 
ginia or  Pennsylvania,  that  chest  X-rays 
simply  do  not  show  up  many  cases  of 
advanced  pneumoconiosis. 

This  IS  a  deadly  disease.  Our  commit- 
tee has  heard  medical  evidence  time  and 
time  again  that  X-rays  simply  do  not  al- 
ways record  black  lung  Those  of  you 
who  wa'x-hed  NBC's  evening  news  on  Fri- 
day or  Saturday  saw  a  coal  miner  who 
could  not  even  walk  to  his  front  side- 
walk because  his  breatliing  had  been  so 


impaired,  and  yet  he  was  denied  benefits 
becau.se  X-rays  registered  negatively. 

New  tests  are  being  developed,  There  is 
one  pioneer  doctor,  Ronald  Rasmussen 
who  draws  blood  samples  to  determine 
tlie  amount  of  oxygen  a  man  inhales  be- 
fore and  after  the  patient  walks  or  runs 
on  a  treadmill. 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  To  facilitate  a 
check  on  tills  disea.se.  I  wrote  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  request  Information  on 
this  matter.  Although  the  report  he  sent 
me  from  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion says  that  there  i.s,  and  I  quote  "some 
minority  medical  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  the  disabling  pneumoconiosis  may 
exist  m  tlie  absence  of  positive  X-ray  evi- 
dence Uiereof,  '  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration objects  to  the  test  referred 
to  above  because  they  think  it  is  too  com- 
plicated, requiring  too  much  medical  ex- 
pertise to  be  widely  used  And  yet  the  fact 
is  that  whether  or  not  it  is  complicated  It 
Ls  being  used  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  it  is  sliowing  tlie  existence 
of  black  lung  where  X-ray  failed  to  do  so 

Apparently  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration objecUs  to  new  tests  simply  be- 
cause they  might  be  too  complicated,  or 
more  complicated  than  tlieir  present 
practice  of  just  taking  a  picture. 

I  nughl  add  that  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  decent  medical  faciliUea  for  exam- 
inations are  available.  69  percent  of  the 
applications  for  benefits  have  been  ap- 
proved. On  the  contrary,  only  28  percent 
have  been  approved  in  Kentuckj-  and 
only  44  percent  m  West  Virginia.  In  sum. 
It  is  unfair  to  penalize  a  coal  miner  or 
liis  widow  in  Kentucky  or  West  Virgmia 
simply  because  medical  facilities  and 
detailed  records  are  unavailable. 

I  .lay  tliat  coal  miners,  who  risk  their 
lives  almost  daily,  are  entitled  to  the  best 
in  medical  tests,  not  the  cheapest  or 
easiest. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

The  gentleman  expressed  support  of 
one  section  of  the  bill.  Will  he  not  agree 
with  me  that  thLs  bill  should  not  be 
heard  on  the  floor  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  but  should  be  here  under  a  rule 
where  amendments  can  be  offered  to  If 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  think  it  is  far  preferable 
to  have  it  on  the  floor  where  amendments 
ran  be  offered  to  it.  Nonetheless,  however. 
I  am  .supporting  the  bill  as  it  stands  and 
I  very  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same 

The  SPEAKER.  The  tune  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York,  May  I  have  an 
additional  30  seconds  so  I  can  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Hechler  1  who  has  done  more  for  the 
coal  miner,  both  within  Congress  and 
without  over  recent  years  than  anyone 
else  I  know,  and  a  man  to  whom  all 
miners  and  their  families  should  be 
deeply  indebted. 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  Each  side  has  4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (.Mr.  Hall*  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  not 
about  the  portents  of  this  bill,  or  equity 
as  far  as  cost  per  lost  soft-coal  miner  is 
concerned,  nor  about  the  double  orphans, 
or  even  the  virtues  of  the  bill  as  a  whole ; 
but,  I  would  like  to  straighten  out  some- 
thing in  the  minds  of  Members  here  who 
have  not  had  the  privilege  of  ever  per- 
forming postmortem  examinations  on 
cases  of  pneumoconiosis,  and/or  cases  of 
anthracosis,  silicosis,  and  asbestosis,  and 
others.  I  come  from  an  area  of  lead,  sine, 
and  lime — calcinosis — mines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  term  "black  lung"  is 
an  appealing  and  catchy  label,  but  it  Is 
not  an  encoded  disease  entity.  So-called 
black  lung  Is  nothing  but  the  arresting  in 
the  filtering  process  of  soft  coal,  which  is 
not  abrasive  to  the  lung,  in  the  lymph  and 
glandular  process.  It  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  anthracosis,  silicosis,  or 
others  which  do  not  produce  black  lung, 
but  are  more  severe  in  point  of  lung 
porenchi'ma  distribution. 

The  breathing  cells,  the  resting  wan- 
dering cells  of  the  body  known  as  the 
histocytes  and  reticulo — endothebiol 
cells — take  care  of  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  X-ray  should  not  be 
considered  in  either  direction.  There  is 
great  evidence  that  one  can  have  a  com- 
pletely black  limg  upon  the  performance 
of  an  autopsy  and  not  have  it  show  on 
X-ray.  All  should  remember  that  the  X- 
ray  machine  is  just  another  diagnostic  aid. 
Conversely,  X-ray  does  not  exclude 
pneumoconiosis,  and  this  proves  the  leg- 
islation before  us  should  not  deal  with 
an  aid,  but  a  total  professional  diagnosis 
based  on  all  aids,  skills,  and  experience. 
Anthracosis  is  death  deaUng.  Pneu- 
moc<xii06is  is  not. 

In  strict  pathological  interpretation 
based  on  biopsy  and  surgical  pathology, 
and  diagnosis  as  a  result  of  such  determl- 
natitms;  the  question  finally  evolves  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  bill  is  goinp  to  make 
presumptive  total  and  permanent  dis- 
ability predicted  upon  apf)ealmg  pack- 
aged, but  not  scientiflc  data;  and.  second, 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  make  all 
such  respiratory  diseases  come  under  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
1  minute- 
Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  point  out  something  else  in  relation 
to  the  figures  which  we  heard  from  the 
gentlemen  from  Illinois  <  Mr.  Michel  <  as 
to  cost  And,  incidentally,  I  do  not  know 
where  the  gentleman  got  his  figures,  but 
the  flgiires  wliich  I  have  obtained  show 
that  in  1972  the  cost  will  be  $190  million, 
in  1973  $135  million,  in  1974,  $231  mil- 
lion, and.  up  to  1977.  $219  million,  pre- 
.suming  that  we  do  pass  this  legislation 
today.  These  figures  are  Social  Security 
Administration  estimates  and  are  dated 
AuBU.st  20.  1971. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr    DE2MT    Mr    Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  30  seconds. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recoglnzed  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  sectxids. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  might  say  that  when  you 
are  talking  about  costs,  I  voted  In  this 
Chamber,  along  with  every  other  coal- 
mining State  Member,  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  for  much  legislation  that 
was  expensive  to  the  Treasury. 

Let  us  see  what  some  programs  have 
cost  us  down  through  the  years. 

Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  public  assistance  is  $5.4  bil- 
hon:  highways,  $4.2  biUlon;  extension 
work  In  research,  $3  biUion,  and  I  would 
hke  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  we  spend  $4.4  bilhon  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  £is  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  In  1971. 

Federal  budget  outlays  for  national  de- 
fense in  1971  are  about  $73.6  billion:  for 
veterans  benefits  and  services,  about  $8.5 
billion ;  and  for  military  assistance,  about 
$500  million. 

In  1965,  disbursements  for  public  as- 
sistance approached  $12  billion ;  the  Fed- 
eral share  was  one-half,  or  $6  billion. 

In  1970,  price  support  and  related  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $3.5  billion;  in  1971,  the  estimated 
cost  is  $4.4  billion.  The  removal  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  1970  cost 
nearly  $500  million. 

Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  public  assistance  in  1968  to- 
taled $5.4  billion;  for  highways,  $4.2  bU- 
lion:  and  agricultural  conservation,  ex- 
tension work,  and  research.  $3.2  billion. 

Corporate  profits  in  mining  exceeded 
$800  million  in  1968;  those  for  electric 
power  companies  approached  $5  billion 
in  1969. 

Federal  expenditures  for  research  and 
development  In  1969  exceeded  $15.6  bil- 
lion; for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  over  $4.1  billion; 
and  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  near- 
ly $8  billion. 

Federal  funding  for  the  performance  of 
industrial  research  and  development  ex- 
ceeded $4.5  billion  in  1968  for  the  air- 
craft and  missile  industry  alone,  and 
exceeded  $8.5  billion  for  all  industries. 

Federal  outlays  for  international  af- 
fairs smd  finance  were  $4.1  billion  in 
1970;  and  totaled  $2  7  billion  for  eco- 
nomic and  financial  assistance  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  over 
80,000  recorded  fatalities  in  coal  mining 
since  1910.  This  does  not  Include  the 
thousands  more  who  have  died  from 
black  lung. 

We  have  been  told  the  estimated  cost 
of  H.R.  9212  is  $1.2  billion  for  the  next  6 
fiscal  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value 
of  coal  production  over  the  past  6  years 
has  been  $16.3  billion;  and  the  value  of 
coal  production  for  last  year — 1970 — 
alone  was  $3.8  billion — or  more  than  3 
times  what  the  bill  is  expected  to  cost  for 
the  next  6  years,  and  almost  10  times 
more  than  the  program  has  cost  thus  far. 

The  total  value  of  coal  production 
since  1890  is  nearly  $100  biUlon.  This  is 
the  recorded  figure,  and  cannot  possibly 
include  the  production  of  the  thousands 
of  "dog  holes"  in  existence  over  time. 


Throughout  history,  no  one  has  been 
able  to  put  a  price  tag  on  himian  life. 

And  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  per- 
suaded by  the  tirguments  of  those  who 
try. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  set  the  record 
straight. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsj  Ivania  ap- 
parently is  confused.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  read  figures 
that  represent  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
present  law,  running  about  $500  million 
a  year.  The  figures  which  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  read  by  comparison 
are  not  comparisons  at  all.  Those  figiires 
are  the  additional  costs  that  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  estimated  the  swlditional  cost  of  this 
bill  over  the  next  6  years  will  be  $1.2 
billion. 

I  reiterate,  as  I  have  done  each  time  in 
the  letters  that  I  have  written  to  the 
Members — and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky has  pointed  out  that  I  have  written 
to  the  Members  quite  often  And  I  should 
explain  that,  and  the  reason  for  that  is 
because  he  put  the  bill  on  and  then  he 
took  the  bill  off,  and  then  he  put  the  bill 
on  &nd  then  he  took  the  bill  off,  and 
then  he  put  the  bUI  on  and  then  he  took 
the  bill  off,  and  it  has  been  on  and  off 
the  calendar  half  a  dozen  times  Each 
time  the  gentleman  put  the  bill  back  on 
the  calendar  I  wrote  to  the  Members  and 
told  them  that  this  would  cost  $1.2  billion 
additionally,  and  with  the  price  tag  of 
that  size,  regardless  of  the  controversy 
surrounding  this  bill,  one  would  think 
that  the  gentleman  would  have  shown 
courtesy  to  the  House  by  going  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  sind  getting  a  rule  sc 
that  we  could  debate  the  bill  and  offer 
amendments  in  a  proper  way. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jield,  the  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  knows 
one  instance  there  was  a  Jewish  hoUday 
that  I  had  no  control  over  this  bill.  In 
the  day  it  was  to  be  called  up  under  a 
suspension. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  accept  that 
explanation  from  the  gentleman.  But  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  also  to  imder- 
stand  that  I  have  no  control  over  the 
fact  that  I  have  to  continually  bother  the 
membership  of  this  House  to  pomt  out  to 
them  that  th«.'  bill  Is  agam  on  the  calen- 
dar. I  just  wanted  the  membership  to 
know  that  this  was  a  bill  that  ought  to 
be  considered  In  the  usual  process. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ume  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  di.s- 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
iMr.  Saylob)  . 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. , 

Mr.  WAMPLER  Mr  Speaker  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation 

Mr    Speaker,  the  Ufe  of  a  coal  miner 
Is  a  hard  one,  involving  back-breaking 
work  and  hazardous  working  condltion.s. 
resulting  in  many  a  death  and  disability 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  dread  black 
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lung  disease,  which  often  ends  In  para- 
plegia and  a  wheeslng  death. 

Two  yearn  ago.  Congress,  with  wisdom 
and  compassion,  passed  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  The  purpose 
of  the  act  was  to  help  eliminate  the 
hazards  In  the  coal  mines  and  to  com- 
pensate those  miners  who  had  fallen 
victim  to  the  damaging  accumulation  of 
coal  dust  In  their  lungs  as  a  result  of 
their  service  in  the  underground  mines. 
The  act  has  been  a  good  one  and  many 
have  benefited.  In  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  11,671  miners,  their  widows 
and  dependents  are  receiving  monthly 
benefits  toUling  $1,263,500.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  this  obvious  accomplishment.  But, 
18,949  Virginia  miners  have  filed  claims 
for  black  lung  benefits.  No  doubt,  some 
of  the  approximately  7.000  whose  claims 
have  been  disallowed  are  really  ineligible. 
But  others  are  the  victims  of  inequities 
m  the  law. 

As  with  any  new  program,  misinterpre- 
taUon  of  intent,  oversight,  and  the  need 
for  improvement  has  become  apparent 
through  trial  and  error.  H.R.  9212,  which 
you  are  asked  to  consider  today,  would 
bring  greater  equity  and  stability  to  the 
black  lung  program. 

Briefly,  it  would:  First,  extend  bene- 
fits to  "double  orphans",  children  of  de- 
ceased parents  who  had  been  drawing 
compensation.  Second,  clarify  language 
of  the  present  law  relating  to  social  se- 
curity disability  benefits  so  there  can  be 
no  reduction  in  total  disability  benefits 
which  a  miner  might  be  drawing  when 
he  qualified  for  black  lung  compensation. 

Third.  Extend  for  2  years  the  time- 
table for  transferring  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  States  the  re- 
sponsibility for  providinR  black  lung 
benefits  to  beneficiaries.  This  additional 
time  is  urgently  needed  to  enable  the 
States  to  pass  necessary  legislation  and 
establish  administrative  machinery  to 
take  on  this  new  and  complex  task. 
Fourth  Authorize  the  use  of  diagnostic 
techniques  in  addition  to  X-ray  in  de- 
termining eligibility  for  benefits. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  aiid  pa.S6  H  R   9212. 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
distmgulshed  colleague  for  yielding  this 
time.  I  first  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins  > ,  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Dent>.  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  for  their  outstand- 
ing work  on  this  Important  legislation. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
9212.  the  so-called  black  lung  legislation 
amendments.  I  stand  here  filled  with 
mixed  emotions.  I  am  delighted  that 
Congress  saw  the  need  of  helping  black 
lung  sufferers,  their  widows  and  orphans 
and  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress  Is  trying  to 
correct  some  very  severe  inequities  In  the 
previously  passed  legislation,  but  I  am 
extremely  distressed  that  one  of  my  good 
friends  and  Illinois  colleagues  (Mr. 
Erlznborn),  would  lead  a  fight  against 
this  bill.  I  am  sure  If  he  could  come  to 
southern  lUinola,  hla  native  State,  and 
see  and  talk  to  our  coal  miners  and  their 


families  who  have  been  enduring  hard- 
ships because  of  physical  disabilities  and 
death  due  to  black  lung,  he  would  have 
a  completely  different  outlook  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  district  alone,  over 
4,000  needy  persons  have  received  bene- 
fits under  this  legislation  and  are  now 
drawing  approximately  $15  per  year; 
however,  an  almost  equal  amount  or 
more  than  3.000  claims  have  been 
turned  down  Many  of  these  p)er- 
sons  are  more  needy  than  some  who  have 
received  approval  previously  because 
they  were  not  able  to  obtain  X-ray  re- 
ports or  the  X-ray  reports  did  not  show 
a  progressive  stage  of  black  lung  disease. 
In  many  instances,  the  family  physician 
had  passed  away  and  all  records  had 
been  destroyed  of  a  deceased  miner  who 


considered  very  quickly  under  a  rule 
which  would  permit  passage  by  a  simple 
majority.  To  do  less  will  be  denying 
equity  to  those  who  are  deserving  of 
these  benefits  but,  under  the  present  law 
are  being  denied. 

I  strongly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.  Tliank  you 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  tc  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  McDADE.  Mr  Sjieaker.  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  Is  a  significant 
and  pasitive  contribution  to  a  better 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  with 
si^eclfic  reference  to  title  4  of  that  act. 

It  would.  In  the  first  place,  correct  an 
obvious  inequity  in  granting  benefits  to 
thase  who  should  receive  benefits  imder 


leaves  the  widow  without  enough  proof     the  black  lung  program.  It  was  certainly 
.  ,  ,  .,    .    ...  never    the   Intent   of   those   of    us    who 

sponsored  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act,  nor  of  Congress  as  a  whole, 
to  take  any  action  which  would  deprive 
orphans  of  benefits  under  the  Act. 
Through  a  legislative  oversight,  how- 
ever, the  language  of  the  act  does  not 
provide  for  such  benefits  for  orphai\s. 
My  own  bill,  H.R.  4236,  was  placed  be- 
fore Congress  this  year,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  that  bill  have  been  incorpo- 
rated here  as  part  of  the  black  lung 
amendments. 

In  the  second  place,  the  legislation 
before  us  would  extend  for  1  year  the 
timetable  for  transferring  tlie  black 
lung  program  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  States,  My  own  bill,  H  R. 
9130.  which  I  placed  before  Congress 
this  year,  proposed  to  do  precisely  that, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  .see  it  included  in 
the  black  lung  amendments  presently 
before  us.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
responsible  proposal.  In  the  creatioa  of 
the  black  lung  program,  with  its  even- 
tual transfer  to  each  of  the  States  which 
might  be  Involved,  we  were  well  aware 
that  the  transfer  could  be  accomplished 
only  after  the  States  had  modified 
their  own  workmen's  comperusatlon  laws, 
had  established  administrative  proce- 
dures for  handling  the  working  of  the 
act,  and  had  provided  sufficient  funding 
for  the  not  insubstantial  payments 
which  would  have  to  be  made.  All  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  great  financial  bur- 
dens which  many  of  our  States  bear 
today,  and  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
to  give  them  one  additional  year  to  pre- 
pare for  this  Increased  caseload  and 
the  additional  disbursal  of  money. 

As  a  third  provision,  the  legislation 
would  exempt  the  benefits  from  black 
lung  payments  from  the  computation 
of  Income  for  the  purpase  of  drawing 
social  security  benefits.  The  action  of 
Congress  In  creating  title  4  of  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  clear  expression  of  Congres- 
sional intent  to  make  black  lung  bene- 
fits a  very  special  case.  To  permit  the 
reduction  of  social  security  disability 
benefits  when  a  minor  is  qualified  for 
black  lung  payments  would,  in  my 
opinion,  negate  the  Intent  of  Congress 
In  writing  the  original  act.  This  section, 
too,  la  worthy  of  support  by  my  col- 
leagties. 

Finally,  the  legislation  removes  the  re- 
qulr«nent  that  X-r»y  evidence,  or  the 
lack  of  It.  be  the  sole  determining  re- 


to  receive  approval  even  though  her  hus- 
band died  of  black  lung  disease  or  a  con- 
tributary  factor  to  death  was  black  lung. 
Also,  many  miners  who  have  retired  are 
unable  tc  get  X-ray  data  for  the  same 
reasons  that  the  medical  X-rays  and 
other  data  are  not  available. 

This  bill  would  correct  these  inequi- 
ties and  others.  I  carmot  conceive  of  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  opposing 
this  legislation.  I  realize  it  will  cost  ad- 
ditional money,  but.  in  many  instances. 
Federal  welfare  dollars  are  now  being 
paid  to  these  same  people  Others  are 
receiving  food  stamps  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government.  All  we  are  tr>'ing  to 
do  is  to  recognize  the  coal  miner  and  his 
family  as  a  great  contributing  factor  to 
an  industry  that  has  brought  victory  in 
war  and  peacetime  progress  and  is  now 
supplying  fuel  that  generates  our  vital 
electricity  that  keeps  America  humming. 
If  my  colleagues  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  who  are  speaking  against  this 
bill  would  go  down  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  and  dig  coal  for  $30  or  $40  a 
day.  never  knowing  at  what  time  a 
catastrophic  explasion  might  snuff  out 
his  life  or  that  of  his  fellow  workers,  he 
would  change  his  mind. 

Mr  Speaker.  3  years  before  I  came  to 
Congress,  my  home  town  of  West  Frank- 
fort. 111.,  experienced  the  worst  coal  mine 
di-saster  in  the  history  of  the  country  at 
that  time  One  hundred  twenty  miners 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Orient  No  2  Mine 
explosion.  I  drove  an  ambulance  hauling 
charred  and  twisted  bodies  to  a  make- 
shift morgue  in  the  Central  Junior  High 
School  gymnasium  at  West  Frankfort, 
111.  This  was  an  experience  I  shall  never 
forget.  In  many  Instances,  the  entire 
manhood  oi  a  family  was  wiped  out — fa- 
thers, sons,  brothers,  uncles,  and  cousins. 
I  wish  my  Republican  colleagues  who  are 
opposing  this  bill  today  would  talk  to 
some  of  those  families  and  they  would  be 
glad  to  tell  them  that  black  lung  benefits 
are  needed,  a  small  remuneration  for 
those  who  labor  in  this  hazardous 
occupation. 

Knowing  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's opposition  to  this  bill,  it  may  not 
receive  the  required  two-thirds  vote  for 
passage  today :  If  this  be  the  case,  I  hope 
the  American  people  will  know  who  up- 
holds the  banner  for  the  worklngman 
and  who  is  consistently  in  opposition.  If 
the  bill  does  not  pass  by  two-thirds  ma- 
jority as  required  under  the  rules.  I  am 
Indeed  hopeful   the  legislation  can  be 
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quirement  in  the  afiQrmation  or  tiie  denial 
of  black  lung  bcnefiu.  Testimony  was 
heard  by  tiie  committee  to  the  effect  that 
experts  m  the  field  of  disabling  pneumo- 
coniosis judge  Uiat  this  situation  may 
indeed  be  present  in  a  miner  even  in  the 
absence  of  positive  X-rays.  Studies  in 
Germany,  where  mining  is  also  a  major 
industry,  have  been  publicized  in  a  re- 
cent magazine  arucle,  and  the  experts 
in  that  country  agree  with  our  own 
American  autiiorities  on  the  subject. 

Because  of  this.  I  placed  before  the 
House  this  year  H  R  5472,  which  would 
grant  a  presumption  of  the  existence  of 
disabling  pneumoconiosis  in  any  miner 
who  had  worked  a  specific  number  of 
years  in  the  mines  The  present  legisla- 
tion does  not  go  that  far.  but  I  believe 
this  amendment  to  title  4  is  a  desirable 
change,  and  will  receive  mj'  support  as 
it  desenes  the  support  ol  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House. 

In  summary,  therefore.  I  would  urge 
tlie  passage  of  this  legislation  by  the 
House  today  Tlie  great  industrial  empire 
which  we  know  as  America  today  has 
been  fueled  by  the  product  of  the  work  of 
countless  of  thousands  of  miners.  We 
have  taken  the  fruit  of  their  industry, 
the  hard  and  soft  coal  of  America,  and 
we  have  translated  it  into  the  greatest 
industrial  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  in  producing  the  coal  that  gave  us 
ihe  energy  needs  we  required,  many  of 
those  miners  suffered  a  disease  known  as 
pneumoconiosis. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  America  has  a  real 
debt  wliich  we  owe  these  miners.  The 
legislation  before  the  House  today  is  a 
just  payment  of  that  debt,  and  I  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  West  Virgima. 

Mr.  KEE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  legislation,  and  wi.sh  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  (Mr.  Saylor^  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Representative 
from  the  largest  coal  producing  congres- 
sional district  in  the  United  States  I  have 
felt  for  .some  time  that  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  needed  clarifica- 
tion to  make  it  more  equitable.  Tliere- 
fore.  I  do  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  those  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  have  worked  so  diligently 
toward  mr.king  substantial  Improve- 
ments in  this  legLslatlon.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, this  bill  that  is  before  us  today, 
H.R.  9212,  does  correct  some  of  the  in- 
equities that  we  have  found  in  this  act. 

I  rise  to  express  my  profound  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  join 
me  In  supporting  this  meritorious 
measure. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  a 
measure  which  I  supported  enthusiasti- 
cally, it  was  my  hope  that  the  disabled 
miner  would  at  la.st  gel  relief  from  the 
rigors  of  his  hazardous  employment.  This 
Is  the  reason  I  introduced  H.R  98.50  in 
April  1969.  The  very  first  bill  introduced 
in  the  Congress  for  tho.se  suffering  from 
black  lung  and  their  families.  However, 


from  what  we  have  learned  about  the 
black  lung  disease  benefit  program  estab- 
hshed  by  title  rv.  we  know  that  many 
coal  miners  with  the  disease  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. In  some  instances,  this  injustice  is 
cau.'^ed  by  the  fact  that  far  too  much  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  X-rays.  To  deny 
claims  for  black  lung  benefits  solely  on 
an  X-ray  examination  was  never  In- 
tended by  tlie  Congress,  and  is  a  most  un- 
fortunate situation  intofar  as  Justice  is 
concerned  to  the  coal  miners  in  this 
country. 

In  May  1971,  at  the  time  that  I  testified 
during  the  hearings  on  this  legislation, 
I  slated  that  m  my  own  State  of  West 
Virginia,  there  were  claims  filed  amount- 
mg  to  58,300.  According  to  the  latest 
black  lung  statistics  that  figure  has  now 
risen  to  59,234;  32,981  of  these  claims 
were  made  in  my  district.  Claims  paid  for 
the  entire  State  of  West  V'irginia  are 
24,491.  The  claims  paid  m  my  district 
amount  to  14,501. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  show 
that  there  were  15,513  denials.  There  is 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  all  of 
these  denials  would  be  approved,  but  I  do 
state  that  imder  tlus  new  legislation 
which  prohibits  tlie  use  of  chest  X-rays 
as  tiie  sole  basis  for  denial  of  claims, 
quite  a  few  of  them  will. 

A  third  of  the  black  lung  benefits 
claims  which  Imve  been  turned  down  to 
date  have  been  disallowed  because  the 
miner  was  not  totally  disabled.  In  fact, 
what  the  Federal  Government  is  saying 
to  these  nuners  is  that  they  do  not  qual- 
ify because  they  are  not  totally  dead 
I  have  contended  from  Uie  very  begin- 
nmg  that  the  requirements  for  deter- 
mining "lotal  disability  '  should  be  made 
more  realihtic  It  seems  to  me  that  any 
miner  who  is  rendered  incapable  of  per- 
forming liis  usual  mining  job  should  be 
considered  "disabled"  under  the  Federal 
black  lung  compensation  provision  And 
tills  bill  recognizes  this  phase  of  the 
matter. 

I  am  also  pleased  tliat  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  will  be 
amended  to  extend  black  lung  benefiUs 
to  orphans  whose  fathers  died  of  pneu- 
moconiosis. Likewise,  the  bill  states  that 
the  existing  black  lung  program  shall 
not  be  considered  a  workmen's  compen- 
sation law  or  plan  for  purposes  of  the 
disability  insurance  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  And  this  bill  asks  for 
an  ext*>nsion  for  2  years  of  the  exL'tmg 
program  lor  payment  of  black  limg  bene- 
fits. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill  some  of 
the  inequities  that  have  arisen  over  the 
past  2  yefirs  will  be  rectified,  which  is  of 
tremendous  importance  to  many,  many 
deserving  people. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  a  part  in  devel- 
oping this  legislation  and  it  has  my 
wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  thi-s  legislation. 

Mr  BIE8TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SA'i'LOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 


support  of  this  legislation,  and  ask  to 
a3^^oclatc  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  tlie  gentleman  peld? 

Mr.  BA\TjOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsjivama. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  rise  in  support  of  tins  legis- 
lation. 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j-leld? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker.  1  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation,  and  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  '.At.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefiy  in  support  of  the 
provision  in  this  legislation  which  would 
prohibit  the  denial  of  black  lung  disease 
Ijenefits  solely  on  the  basis  of  negative 
X-ray  findings 

I  think  I  can  offer  colleague.*:  a  most 
concrete  example  of  the  problems  In- 
herent in  relying  on  chest  X-rays  to  de- 
termine the  presence  of  this  disabling 
disease 

Within  the  last  week,  I  received  from 
one  of  my  constituents  the  report  of  an 
autopsy  performed  on  his  father,  a  re- 
tired coal  miner  from  Pike  County.  Ky. 

The  father  had  been  denied  black  lung 
disability  benefits  on  the  basis  of  X-ray 
examinations.  Yet  when  the  autopsy 
examination  was  performed  after  his 
death,  the  pathologists  found  extensive 
lung  damage  associated  with  large 
amounts  of  coal  dust  in  his  limgs. 

In  the  technical  language  of  the  au- 
topsy report,  the  condition  was  described 
as  "extensive  areas  of  fibrosis  containing 
large  amounts  of  anthracitic  pigment." 

The  conclusion  of  the  pathologist  was 
that  tlie  victim,  who  had  been  denied 
benefits  while  still  alive,  had  indeed  been 
suffering  from  "coal  miner's  pneumo- 
comosis,"  more  commonly  known  as 
black  limg  disease. 

There  are  other  diagnostic  tichniques. 
including  pulmonarj-  function  tests. 
which  can  and  should  be  used  in  addition 
to  chest  X-rays  m  diagnosing  disabling 
black  lung  disease.  I  do  not  believe  the 
men  who  labor  in  our  mines  should  be 
forced  to  wait  until  tliere  has  been  an 
autopsy  ijelore  their  disability  claim  is 
establislied. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  do  so  because  after  the 
legislation  was  reported  I  went  to  see 
some  doctors  practicing  In  mining  towns 
who  take  care  of  and  live  with  people 
whose  cases  have  been  turned  down  be- 
cause the  X-rays  did  not  show  the  vic- 
tims had  complicated  pneumoconiasis. 
These  doctors  were  convinced  that  men 
whom  they  treated  for  the  disease  for 
years  who  later  died,  di'  indeed  have  the 
disease.  Autopsies  were  performed  upon 
those  former  patients.  The  autopsies 
proved  conclusively  that  they  had  com- 
plicated pneumoconiosis 

The  single  most  important  part  of  the 
legislation  before  us  today  is  H.R  9212's 
provision  to  eliminate  a  negative  X-ray 
as  the  sole  basis  for  the  denial  of  a  vic- 
tim miner's  claim. 

It  is  well  known  that  X-ray  Is  not  al- 
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ways  effective  In  determining  whether  a 
person  has  the  black  lung  disease.  Ac- 
cording to  medical  evidence  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  my  Independent  conversations  with 
medical  practitioners,  It  Is  clear  that  the 
X-ray  us  but  a  single  tool  in  the  discovery 
of  the  existence  of  black  lung  H  R.  9212 
provides  for  the  use  of  dlagnastic  tech- 
niques in  addition  to  X-ray  in  determin- 
ing a  miner's  ellRlbUity 

The  medical  testimony  shows  us  that 
black  lung  Is  more  prevalent  In  miners 
than  prevnously  beheved  We  must  not 
allow  those  miners  so  afflicted  to  suffer 
the  disease  without  proper  compensation 
as  received  by  their  fellow  sufferers  be- 
caiis*^  of  a  technical  legislative  oversight 
in  the  original  act  Equity  demands  this 
technical  and  humanitarian  change  in 
existing  law 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  all  the  Members 
of  tne  House  to  support  this  bill 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  urge  defeat  of  the  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H  R 
9211,  the  black  lung  benefits  amend- 
ments to  the  1969  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 
I  do  so.  not  because  I  oppose  the  bill  In 
Its  entirety;  Indeed,  there  are  portions  of 
tiiLs  bill  which  in  my  opinion  should  be 
enacted  into  law  But  rather.  I  do  so 
becau.se  I  object  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  legislation  is  brought  before  us  to- 
day—  under  a  suspen.sion  of  the  rules 
which  allows  no  opportunity  for  amend- 
ing tiie  bill 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  knows 
full  well  that  the  suspen.sion  procedure 
was  designed  specifically  to  deal  expedi- 
tiously with  bills  of  a  iioncontroversial 
nature  And  yet,  we  have  before  us  today 
a  bill  which  is  surrounded  with  substan- 
tial controversy;  a  bill  to  which  no  less 
than  .seven  members  of  the  committee 
have  filed  dissenting  views;  and  a  bill  to 
wiiich  tlie  administration  has  raised  sub- 
sUntive  objections  It  is  therefore  my 
considered  opinion  that  this  bill  Is  too 
impcrUnt  and  too  controversial  to  be 
considered  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

As  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
I  would  urge  my  rolleaprues  to  defeat  the 
motion  to  suspend  so  that  this  can  be 
given  a  rule  and  brougiit  to  the  floor  for 
the  full  and  ojjen  con.sideration  it  de- 
serves. And  in  case  there  are  any  doubts 
that  this  will  be  done,  let  me  assure  my 


colleagues  that  this  bill  has  been  placed 
on  the  Rules  Committee  agenda  for  to- 
morrow In  the  event  the  motion  to  sus- 
pend Is  defeated  today;  and  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  pledge  my  support  for 
reporting  this  to  the  floor  under  an  open 
rule 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  having  received  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record, 
I  would  like  to  indicate  that  I  am  not 
really  speaking  these  words.  Try  as  I 
might.  I  could  not  get  the  floor  to  deliver 
my  plea  on  behalf  of  the  coal  miners  dis- 
abled by  pneumoconiosis  I  do  not  want 
to  kid  anyone  into  thinking  that  I  am 
now  on  my  feet  delivering  a  stirring  ora- 
tion As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  back  in 
mv  office  typing  tills  out  on  my  own  hot 
little  tyj^ewrlter.  far  from  the  madding 
crowd,  and  somewhat  removed  from  the 
House  Chamber  Such  Is  the  pretense  of 
the  House  that  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  Just  cmletly  Include  the.se  remarks  in 
the  Reccrd.  l.ssue  a  brave  press  release, 
and  convince  thousands  of  cheering  con- 
stituents that  I  was  in  there  fighting 
every  step  of  the  way.  influencing  the 
course  of  history  in  the  heat  of  debate 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  been  more  than  slightly  interested 
in  legislation  to  compensate  those  coal 
miners  and  their  families  di.sjibled  by 
pneumoconiosis  There  was  a  major  re- 
bellion in  West  Virginia  In  1969  which 
led  to  tie  enactment  of  this  legislation 
and  the  inclusion  of  "black  lung"  bene- 
fits in  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  This  landmark  law 
needs  the  clarifying  amendments  wiiich 
the  Congress  is  considering  today  All  we 
are  doing  is  perfecting  the  1969  law  in 
order  to  .nsure  that  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  are  extended  to  the 
coal  miners  of  this  Nation 

Today  some  60  coal  miners  from  West 
Virginia  and  Virginia,  many  of  whom 
are  my  constituents,  visited  the  Capitol 
and  called  on  a  number  of  Congre.ssmen 
I  have  been  with  these  miners  much  of 
the  day.  and  appreciate  their  efforts  in 
bringing  home  to  the  Congress  the  in- 
equities .n  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  law  They  know  from  experience  In 
the  coal  mines  that  there  are  many  doc- 
tors who  have  down  through  the  years 
denied  the  existence  of  pneumoconiosis. 
They  know  from  exjx^nence  that  there 
are  many  mmers  In  the  coal  fields  who 
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have  been  denied  the  benefits  justly  due 
them,  by  reason  of  negative  X-rays. 
Since  pneumoconiosis  Interfere?  with  the 
ability  of  the  coal  miner  to  transfer  oxy- 
gen into  the  blood,  what  is  reaLy  needed 
is  to  measure  how  much  oxygen  is  ac- 
tually getting  into  the  blood  This  neces- 
sitates an  arterial  blood  gas  test  with 
exercise,  to  measure  the  oxygenation  of 
the  blood — and  these  test*  are  being  per- 
formed daily  at  such  places  as  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Hospital  in  Beckley 
W  Va  .  by  Dr  Donald  Rusinussen  and 
ills  associates. 

The  X-ray  may  iK).s.sibly  pick  up  posi- 
tively lumi>ed  coal  dust  in  one  section  of 
the  lung,  but  frequently  overlook  very 
fine  coal  dust  which  is  spread  out  in  the 
lung  in  such  a  way  as  to  severely  impair 
the  ability  of  the  lungs  to  transfer  oxygen 
into  the  blooa  This  is  wiiy  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  supplement  the  X-ray  with 
other  tools  like  the  arterial  blood  gas  tesi^ 
with  exercise  in  order  to  prove  conclu- 
sively whether  a  miner  is  disabled  by 
pneumoconiosis 

On  September  12.  1971.  a  statement  by 
12  doctors  a.ssembled  in  Beckley,  W  Va  , 
indicat<>d  that  the  StK-ial  Security  Ad- 
nunistration  use  of  a  single  chest  X-ray 
and  simple  breathing  test  wa.'  unduly 
and  unnecessarily  restrictive  "  Dr  John 
Rankin,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
preventive  medlcme  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  a  s()eclalist  in  lung  disease 
said  the  simple  breathing  test  employed 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
often  fails  to  measure  black  lung  disabil- 
ity. The  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 
sponsored  an  international  conference  on 
coal  workers'  pneumo<oniosis  on  Septem- 
ber 13  through  17.  and  lung  specialists 
from  all  over  the  world  presented  their 
analyses  of  how  to  test  and  measure 
pneumix-oniosis  These  papers  conclu- 
sively demonstrate  that  you  cannot  rely 
on  a  simple  X-ray  to  determine  either 
the  pre.sence  of  pneumoconiosis,  or  the 
extent  of  disability  resulting  from  it. 

I  refer  to  the  October  5.  1971.  Record, 
at  pages  34916  to  34943  for  a  more  com- 
plete account  of  these  matters  which  I 
have  Included  for  the  information  of 
Members. 

I  would  al.so  like  to  Include  a  table 
prepared  by  tlie  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration which  sets  forth  the  m->st  recent 
figures  on  black  lung  claims  filed,  proc- 
essed, and  paid  in  various  States: 


NitlWMl 


Illinois 


OilimliM 

Claimi  pnemtd 

CUims  pjtd. 

Miners     

W^rkmt  

Termi nation!  - .,.............— ™... 

Alditioaal  jep«nil«nti  ptid 

Total  b«n«fici«ries  p»i(l  (mineit,  widows,  »nd  d«p«nd«nts). 

Total  monthly  imount     

Total  cumulative  amount 

Denials 

Mtnefs — ........... 

tttJOWi - 

Duallowanca.. — ■ 


328,771 
305,944 

77. 27* 

64,727 

8,379 

86.401 

228,  402 

$26,576,000 

}435.510,000 

118, 2*8 

34,865 

2,391 


19,4»3 
18,204 

4,248 

3,6a 

350 

3,672 

II  568 

475.000 

J19,743,000 

6,493 

3,369 

96 


JI 


Kentucky 

Ptnniylvanit 

35.67V 
33,132 

103,860 
97,759 

5.689 

4.385 

528 

9.040 

19.114 

tl. 961. 000 

J33,373.000 

1190 

32.923 
29,581 
4,608 
29,774 
92. 278 
231,000 
177,000 

18,661 

3,624 

245 

19  873 

9.844 

930 

Vlriinfi 


West  Virginie 


,!1; 


18.680 
17,678 

3,566 

2,812 

297 

5,517 

11.895 

289.000 

205,000 

9.289 

1,643 
71 


62,397 
58,066 

15.087 

9.913 

1.205 

21.210 

46  210 

$4,  988.  000 

Kb.  068. 000 

25.602 

5.844 

414 


TaUL.^ 


155,544 


9,958 


22,530 


30,647 


11,003 


31.861 


AHowed  Denied    Allowed        Denied      Allowed        Denied      Allowed        Denied      Allowed        Denied      Allowed 


AUowancedeniai  ratio: 
Total 


WidMM. 


«9  e 

51  0 

45  0 

55  0 

40.  0 

SO  0 

40  0 

60  0 

35.1) 

65.0 

5Z0 

48.0 

32.0 

no 

55.0 


68.0 

77.0 
45.0 


68.0 

62.0 
75.0 


32  0 

38.0 

25lO 


38.0 

28.0 
63.0 


62.0 

72.0 
37.0 


4S.0 

37  0 
13.0 


Denied 

55.0 
63  0 

37  0 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  unfortunate  that  .so 
much  misinformation  has  been  circulated 
concerning  this  legislation.  During  the 
debate.  I  tried  and  tried  to  pet  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  <Mr.  Erlenborni  to 
yield  to  me  for  a  brief  question  on  his 
statistics,  and  he  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  he  did  not  desire  to  recognize 
I  was  on  my  feet  to  ti-y  and  clarify  the 
rather  misleading  statistics  emanating 
from  his  office  Just  to  give  one  brief  ex- 
ample; A  letter  circulated  from  Mr. 
Erlenborn  dated  October  14.  1971.  stated 
unequivocally; 

I  do  want  to  renaind  you,  however,  that 
H.R  9212  carries  a  prlc«  tag  or  more  than  $12 
billion. 

Tlien  on  October  15  1971.  came  a  sub- 
sequent letter  from  Mr  Erlfnborn  which 
included  a  letter  to  iiim  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security.  Robert  M. 
Ball  Mr  Ball's  letter  discusses  both  H  R. 
9212  and  H.R  5702,  despite  the  fact  that 
H  R  5702  is  not  being  considered  on  tlie 
House  fioor.  Mr    Ball  then  states; 

Taken  togetlier.  these  two  measures  alone 
could  add  a.s  much  as  $,'iOO  million  per  year 
to  the  total  cost  of  the  black  lung  program. 

How  can  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
contend  the  price  tag  of  H.R  9212  Is  $1.2 
billion,  when  the  Social  Security  Com- 
mi&<:loner  him.self  says  that  both  H.R. 
9212  plus  H.R,  5702  "could"  add  "as 
much  as  $300  million  per  year"? 

It  Is  difficult  to  follow  either  the  logic 
or  arithmetic  of  this  argument  In  any 
event,  JiLstice  and  humanity  dictates  that 
H  R   9212  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  enjoyed  writing  up  this 
argument  almast  as  much  as  I  would 
have  appreciated  the  chance  to  deliver  it 
personally  It  Is  refreshing  to  contem- 
plate the  fact  that  coal  miners  as  a  class 
are  far  above  average  in  their  ability  to 
recognize  sham  or  pretense  I  know  I 
can  rely  on  their  resp)ect  for  candor  to 
coimterbalance  their  disappointment  in 
the  fact  that  I  did  not  speak  thi.s  piece 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion   offered   by    the   gentleman   from 
Kentucky  iMr   Perkins)   tliat  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  H  R 
9212.  as  amended. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  227,  nays  124,  not  voting  78. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No    302] 
TEAS— 227 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif, 
Anderson, 

Teim. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Aspin 
ABpinall 
Baiter 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Bla«gl 
BleaAMT 
Bingham 
Blanton 


Bogga 
Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Braaco 

Brav 

Brlnliley 

Brxx>k» 

Brooinflfkl 

Brown,  Oh!o 

Broyhin   Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla 

Burke.  MasR 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Carey,  NY. 

Carney 

Caaey,  Tex. 

Celler 


CbUbolm 
Clancy 

Clark 
Clatisen. 
Don  H. 
Clay 

CoiilnB.  111. 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Davis.  Oa 
Dell  urns 
L>enholm 
Dmt 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Drinan 
rjiiiskt 

Dvinc«n 
Dwyer 

Edmondson 
Ed  wants  Calif 


Elll>eTK 

Eshleman 

tvans.  Colo. 

tv'.ns,  Tenn. 

P'ivsoell 

1-.  lilt  ley 

Fli»xl 

Fl'  iwers 

F'lcy 

}-'..rU. 

Waiittin  D. 
Frn.ser 

Fiiltcin.  Tenn 
Ciulla^her 
Oarmati' 
Gavdos 
Geitys 
Cliaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Humllton 
Hammer - 

sclimitit 
H«nley 

Hiinseii.  Wash 
Harrini-U)ii 
llarsha 
lliirvey 
Hailiaway 
HavB 

Hechler   W    Vh 
Helstoskl 
Hicks,  Wash 
HoK'an 
Holifield 
Hi. ward 
Hull 

HimRBte 
Hunt 
J  acobs 

Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 

Kluczynskl 
Kocb 


Abernethy 

Anderson,  111. 

Archer 

Arends 

A  ah  brook 

Bell  her 

Bell 

Belts 

Blackburn 

B..W 

BrutzmBn 

Brown   Mich 

Burl  est) n   Tfx 

Caffery 

Camp 

C>derber>i 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins   Tex 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conle 

Daniel,  Va. 

Uavls.  Wis 

Uellenback 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Downing 

du  Pont 

Ekl wards.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Fish 

Fisher 

Ford   Gerald  R 

Forsythe 

Fountain 


Kyros 

Ijiiidrum 

Lottta 

Leggett 

Link 

Ixjng.  lid. 

Lujan 

McCormack 

McCuIloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McJ^lI 
McKay 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Ma.ss 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mali!  lard 
Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkra 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mollohan 
Mon&gan 
Mi-wrhead 
Morgan 
Moaber 
Moss 

Miirphy.  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nt»dz! 
Nichols 
Nli 

GHara 
O'Konski 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
PodeU 
Preyer.  N  C. 
Price.  Ill 
Pryor.  Ark 
Puclnakl 
PurceU 
Qulllen 
Randall 

NAYS— 124 

Frenael 

Frey 

Ooldwater 
Ooodllng 
Griffin 

Gross 

G  rover 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Ha«tin(;s 

Hebert 

Heckler  Mass 

Hendersi  n 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hutchlns<-.n 

Jurman 

Jonas 

Jones   N  C 

Keatln>j 

Keith 

Kemp 

KinK 

Kyi 

Dennon 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McChire 

McCoillsler 

McKevitt 

Martin 

Mathias.  Calif 

Michel 

Minshall 

Mly,eU 

Morse 

Nelsen 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Peyser 


Ran  pel 

Rees 

Reid.  N.T. 

Rexjsa 

Riegle 

Rxllno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Bchwengel 

Belberllng 

Shipley 

Slak 

.Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Tlernan 
Udall 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Plrnle 
Poff 
PoweU 
Qiile 

Rartck 

Rt.berts 

Riibinson.  Va. 

Robison.  N  Y. 

Runnels 

Ruth 

SatterQeld 

Scherle 

Srhmitz 

SCO  It 

Se bell  us 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Siniih.  CaUt. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stanton, 

J  WlUlara 
St^lger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teaiiue   Tex 
Terry 

Thompson   Oa. 
Thomson.  Wis 
Thone 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
White  hurst 
Wif:.i.-in8 
Winn 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 


NOT   VOTING  -78 
Abbitt  BadUlo  Blatnik 

Abuurezk  Baring  BroyhlU.  K.C. 

Ashley  Bergland  B>rne»,Wl». 


Carter 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Crane 

OulTcr 

Danlelson 

Davis.  8.C. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Derwlnski 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Eckbardt 

Bdwards,  La. 

Plynt 

Prellngbuysen 

Fuqua 

Galtfianakls 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Hslpern 

Hanna 

Hawkins 


Hicks,  Mass. 

HUlU 

Ichord 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

McKixmey 

Mann 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Majme 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUls,  Ark. 

MUls,  Md. 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  NY. 

Obey 

ONeill 

Patman 

Poage 


Price.  Tex. 

Railsback 

Rljodet 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Sandman 

S-jheuer 

Staggers 

Steele 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Teague.  C&llf. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

wmtten 

WUaon.  Bob 

WoUr 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Zablockl 


So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof  I   the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  ONeill  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  TTiompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Prellngbuysen. 

Mr  Staggers  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Hanna  wKh  Mr  Crane. 

Mr  Van  Deerlm  wuh  Mr  Oubser. 

Mr   Wolff  with  Mr   Ha}p>ern 

Mr   Bergland  wnth  Mr   Derwlnski. 

Mr   Blatnlk  with  Mr   Hillls 

Mr   Zablockl  with  Mr  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mi    Mathis  of  Georgia  with  Mr  Kuykendall. 

Mr    Mann  with  Mr    Landgrebe, 

Mr.  C-onyen*  with  Mr    Murph>  r-f  New  T.>rk. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mrs-  Hicl-E  •-  :  Mht.^a- 
chusett* 

Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr  Dow. 

Mr  Mlt-chel!  with  Mr  Scheuer 

Mr   Ashley  with  Mr   Lent 

Mr    Abourezk  with  Mr    McCloskey. 

Mr   St.ephens  w'.tli  Mr   Mayne 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr  Steele" 

Mr    Daniel.son  with  Mr    Wydler, 

Mr  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Wyatt. 

Mr.  Oaliflanakts  with  Mr.  Tettgue  of  Cali- 
fornia 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr  McEwcn. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansa*  with  Mr    .Sandman. 

Mr.    Montgomery    with    Mr     McKmney 

Mr     Ichord    with    Mr     Price    of    Texa-s 

Mr    Cotter  with  Mr    Mills  of  Mar\iBnd. 

Mr    Delaney   with    Mr    Railsback. 

Mr  Flynt  with  Mr  Rou«,^p;c,t 

Mr   Baring  with  Mr   Vander  Jagt 

Mr    Abtattt  with  Mr    Hagan 

Mr    Royba:  with  Mr   BadUlo 

Mr   Stuckey  with  Mr   .Symington. 

Mr  Ullman  with  Mr  Whltten. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  wi  h  Mr  Edwards  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'ient  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H  R. 
9212. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  BREAKFAST 
PROGRAMS  FOR  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  res- 
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olution  (H.J,  Res.  923 >  to  assure  that 
every  needy  schoolchild  will  receive  a  free 
or  reduced  price  lunch  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 
H  J   Rn.  aas 

Whereas  It  appears  that  under  the  pro- 
posed apponlonment  ol  funds  avaUable  for 
special  assistance  utider  section  11  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973  (Including  funds  ap- 
propriated by  section  33  of  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1935.  and  made  available  for  that  pur- 
pose), only  six  States  will  receive  more  than 
30  cents  m  such  assistance  per  free  or  reduced 
price  lunch;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  this  amount  per 
lunch  Is  not  adequate  to  enable  States  and 
schools  to  continue  to  participate  In  the 
school  lunch  program  and  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
particularly  that  of  providing  a  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunch  to  every  needy  child: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Unittd  States  of  America 
in  Congreaa  assembled.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  until  such  time  as  a 
supplemental  appropriation  may  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  Ruch  purpose  u.se  so  much 
of  the  funds  appropriated  hy  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  August  24.  1938  (7  U  8.C  612c),  as 
may  be  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  funds 
now  available  therefor,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  provide  a  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment which  will  assure  ever>'  needy  child  of 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches  during  the 
Qscal  year  ending  June  30.  197J.  and  U)  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  4  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  provide  an  average 
rate  of  reimbursement  of  8  cents  per  meal 
within  each  State  In  determining  the 
amount  of  funds  needed  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  Tarloua  States  therefor,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Child  Nutrition  and  In- 
terested parlies.  P\inds  expended  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  lhi.-<  resolution  shall 
be  reimbursed  out  of  any  supplemental  ap- 
propriation hereafter  enact«d  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  section  4  and  sect  ion  1 1  of  Uie 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  and  such  reim- 
bursements shaUl  be  depoeued  Into  the  fund 
established  pursuant  to  section  32  of  the  Act 
of  August  24,  193S.  to  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  said  section  32. 

Sec.  2.  F^lnds  made  available  by  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  apportioned  to  ihe  States 
In  such  nianner  as  will  best  enable  schools  to 
meet  their  obligations  with  respect  to  the 
service  of  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  and 
to  meet  the  objective  of  this  Joint  resolution 
with  respect  to  providing  a  minimum  rate  of 
reimbursement  under  section  4  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  and  such  funds  shall 
be  apportioned  and  paid  as  expeditiously  as 
may  be  practicable. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  erf  Agriculture  shall 
immediately  upton  enactment  of  this  resolu- 
tion determine  and  report  to  Congress  the 
needs  for  additional  funds  to  carry  out  the 
school  breakfast  and  nonfood  assistance  pro- 
grams authorized  by  sections  4  and  5  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  during  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972.  at  levels  which 
will  permit  expansion  of  the  school  brealcfast 
and  school  lunch  progranis  to  all  schools  de- 
string  such  proiframa  as  rapidly  as  practicable 

8xc.  4.  Section  IKe)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  insert  Ing  the  fol- 
lowing Immediately  after  "the  full  coat  of 
such  lunches"  "but  in  no  event  shall  such 
amounts  be  less  than  an  amount  determined 
by — 

"(1>  multiplying  the  number  of  meal.i 
served  free  in  the  school  during  such  year  by 
40  cents  or  the  oo«t  p«r  meal  of  providing  such 
meals,  whichever  la  less    and 


"(2)  multiplying  the  ntimber  of  meals 
served  at  a  reduced  price  in  the  school  dur- 
ing such  year  by  40  cents  or  the  coat  per  meal 
of  providing  such  meals  less  the  highest  re- 
duced price  charged,  whichever  Is  less: 
Proi  tdcd,  hoioever.  TTiat  any  school  which 
requires  a  greater  amount  of  reimbursement 
per  meal  served  free  or  at  a  reduced  price  In 
order  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  section  9 
of  this  Act  shall  receive  such  greater  amount 
If  11  can  establish  to  the  satLsf action  of  the 
State  agency  that  It  would  otherwise  l>e 
flnanclall-  unable  to  support  the  service  of 
such  meaiS.  The  maximum  per  meal  amount 
establl.shtxl  by  the  Secretary  shall  In  no  event 
be  less  than  40  cents,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  higher  maximum  per  meal  amount 
for  especially  needy  schools  based  on  such 
schools'  need  for  assistance  In  providing  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches  for  all  needy  chil- 
dren." 

Sec.  5  Section  0  at  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"July  1  Df  such  year"  the  following:  "; 
Prortdrd.  however.  That  during  fiscal  year 
1972  such  guidelines  shall  be  con.sidered  only 
as  a  national  nuiilmuin  standard  of  eligibil- 
ity and  the  Secretary  shall  reimburse  during 
such  fiscal  year  State  agencies  and  Kical 
school  authorities  for  free  and  reduced  cost 
meals  served  pursuant  to  eligibility  stand- 
ards establLshed  by  State  agencies  prior  to 
October  1     1971". 

Sec  0  The  Secretary  shall  not  lower  mini- 
mum standards  of  eligibility  for  free  and 
reduced  price  meals  nor  require  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  children  served  In  any 
school  district  during  a  fiscal  year  to  be  effec- 
tive for  that  fiscal  year.  This  section  shall 
apply  to  flscal  year  1972. 

Sec.  7.  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
given  to  the  Secretary  he  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  transfer  funds  from  section  32  of  the  Act  ot 
August  24,  ^935.  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
schools  which  demonstrate  a  need  for  addi- 
tional funds  In  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram. 

PaaXJAMENTAXT  II(«T7UiIEa 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tar>-  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  win 
state   his    parliamentary   IncjUlry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  i.s  that  inasmuch  as  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  923 
would  luider  normal  clrcimi.stances  and 
methods  of  consideration  obviously  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  because  It 
Involves  a  transfer  of  funds  in  an  au- 
thorization bill,  at  what  point  under  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  could  such 
a  point  of  order  be  offered? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  sUte 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
the  motion  made  by  the  gentlemmn  from 
Kentucky  iMr  Perkins),  itself  calls  for 
a  susiiension  of  the  rules,  which  mearL^ 
all  the  rules,  and,  therefore,  there  would 
be  no  point  in  Uie  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  under  a  suspension  of 
the   rules  to  make  that  point  of  order 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Does  the  Chair  mean 
to  inform  the  Members  of  th^-  House  that 
the  only  way  that  we  could  get  redress 
and  relief  from  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  point  of  order,  would  be  If  the  com- 
mittee moved  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  witti  an  amendment  deleting 
that  section? 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  advise 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the 
joint  resolution  comes  to  the  floor  under 
a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
It  with  amendments  The  amendmenta 
will  be  loder  consideration,  but  only  the 


amendments  which  are  embraced  in  the 
motion  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  are  in  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Tlierefore.  if  tii^s  motion 
passes  and  we  do  suspend  the  rules,  un- 
less tlie  gentleman  making  the  motion 
yielded  for  tiie  purpose  of  an  amendment 
there  would  be  no  way   to  seek  relief? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  inform 
U^e  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the 
gentleman  who  is  making  the  .Tiotion  to 
suspejid  the  rules  and  pass  this  joint 
resolution  cannot  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment. 

Mr  HALL.  I  thank  the  Speaker.  Tlie 
inequity  of  this  technique  of  presenta- 
tion is  again  obvious. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKETR  Without  objection,  a 
second    will    be    considered    a.';    ordered 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Speake-.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes 

Mr  Speaker.  Initially  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  Oeneral 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Mr  Pitctn- 
.SKi.  for  his  outstanding  work  and  leader- 
ship in  connection  with  this  retsoluticn 
I  also  want  to  commend  tiie  ranking 
mmorlty  member.  Mr.  Quie.  and  mem- 
bers of  Uie  committee  from  twlii  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  their  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  tlus  necessary  resolution. 

House  Joint  Resolution  923  seek.s  to  en- 
force Uie  clear  mandate  of  Congress  Uiat 
no  ciiild  be  denied  a  school  .umh  be- 
cause  of  his  inability  to  pay.  The  resolu- 
tion is  necessary  because  of  two  recent 
actions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  are  in  direct  conflict  witli  Uiat 
ubjecuvc.  The  first  ikction  in  mid- 
August  was  to  severely  reetnct  the 
amount  of  subsidy  for  lunches  which  are 
served  free  or  at  a  reduced  price  to  needy 
children.  On  August  26.  I  wrote  Secretary 
Hardin  protesting  the  new  regulations 
On  September  10,  I  t«ain  protested  the 
new  regulations  in  letters  to  President 
Nixon  and  Secretary  Hardin.  Subse- 
quently, the  Department  aru>oimced  a 
revised  policy,  tlie  effect  of  wluch  would 
be  to  rurt.all  participation  of  thousands 
of  needy  children  The  committee  ini- 
rnfdiately  convened  puiblic  hearings  and 
within  days  House  Joint  Resolution  923 
was  approved  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution 
923  contains  two  provisions  which  will,  by 
legislative  action,  prevent  the  Depart- 
metit  from  using  these  two  means  to 
throttle  the  program  for  feeding  needy 
children. 

.'Additionally,  the  reeolution  .'-trengthen.i 
the  total  school  lunch  program  by  pro- 
viding an  average  reimbursement  rate  in 
any  State  of  not  less  than  6  cents  for  all 
lunches  seiT^ed — to  both  needy  and  pay- 
ing children — and  authorizes  tlie  use  of 
section  32  fimds  when  needed  for  break- 
fast and  limches 

The  urgency  of  this  matter  was 
brought  to  the  committee's  attention  by 
a  flood  of  protests  from  school  authorities 
across  the  Nation,  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  new  guidelines  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Depart- 
ment proposed  a  reimbursement  rate  for 
limches  to  needy  children  of  30  cents. 
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This  action  set  off  a  wave  of  anxiety 
among  school  administrators,  because 
they  were  well  aware  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  find  the  additional  money  to 
finance  the  lunch  programs  to  which 
they  had  already  become  committed 
Local  schools  planned  and  programed 
in  expectation  of  support  at,  at  least,  last 
year's  level,  and  in  response  to  encour- 
agement by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  expand  the  programs  to  reach 
more  needy  children. 

May  I  cite  typical  expressions  of  the 
deep  concern  registered  with  the  commit- 
tee From  the  Virginia  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers: 

The  school  lunch  program  in  Virginia  wUl 
be  dra-stically  curtailed  If  the  new  formula 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  fund  distribution  Is  adopted  this  next 
Friday.  October  1  For  example.  Virginia  will 
lose  »900.0O0  Not  only  will  many  free  lunches 
now  being  served  have  to  t>e  discontinued. 
but  It  will  mean  a  loss  of  supplemental  funds 
as  well. 

From  Mr  G  Mills  Whitelaw.  principal 
of  Berrian  Junior  High  School  in  Nash- 
ville, Ga. : 

We  have  Just  been  notified  that  there  Is  a 
possibility  that  school  lunch  reimbursements 
may  l>e  reduced  For  all  of  us  who  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  feeding  those  children 
who  are  unable  to  pay  It  is  most  disheart- 
ening to  think  that  the  help  that  we  have 
been  receiving  Is  going  to  be  reduced  We  are 
having  a  hard  time  making  ends  meet  with 
labor  and  fotxl  costs  so  high. 

From  Doris  Watts,  director  of  Camp- 
bell County.  Ky  .  school  lunchrooms: 

The  cost  of  operating  the  School  Food 
Servlc*  program  last  year  was  »300,000  The 
cost  of  operating  the  School  Pood  Service 
program  this  year  Is  estimated  at  around 
$380,000  With  the  Incresising  cost  of  operat- 
ing our  Food  Service  Program  and  more  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches,  I  feel  that  the 
Child  Nutrition  Program  Is  at  stake  If  reim- 
bursement cannot  be  higher  No  busiuet*  can 
operate  on  deficit  spending. 

And  finally,  from  Dr.  Rodney  D. 
Cathey.  superintendent  of  tlie  McAllen. 
Tex.,  .school  district: 

My  cafeteria  system  faces  Immediate  bank- 
ruptcy under  the  present  reimbursement 
rates  which  have  evidently  been  set  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  When  this  occurs, 
all  children  will  suffer  the  consequences 
There  Is  no  way  that  my  deficits  can  be  taken 
from  local  tax  monies.  1  would  recommend 
your  study  of  this  serious  problem  and  the 
villlmale  consequences  which  must  result 
not  only  In  the  destruction  of  the  free  lunch 
program,  but  also  the  possibility  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  total  sch<K>l  lunch  program 

The  results  of  a  most  recent  survey 
undertaken  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  support  fully  these  ex- 
pressed concerns  of  local  olflclals  that 
without  additional  fiuiding  the  progress 
ol  the  past  few  years  would  be  arrested 
and  that  in  every  likelihood,  many  exist- 
ing piograms  would  be  ciu-tailed. 

Returns  from  the  States  indicated  a 
need  of  at  least  %b\\  million  in  section  11 
and  section  32  funds  in  order  to  finance 
the  number  of  free  and  reduced  price 
Ituiches  which  will  be  served  during  this 
academic  year.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
$.390,175,000  budgeted  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  Ivmches  for 
needy  children. 

Ftirthermore.  the  survey  asked  each 
State  to  Indicate  the  average  rate  o*  re- 


imbursement from  Federal  funds  which 
would  he  required — over  and  above  the 
rate  of  section  4  reimbursement — to  fi- 
nance the  expected  service  of  free  and 
reduced  price  meals.  Thirty-four  States 
indicated  they  will  require  a  reimburse- 
ment rate  in  excess  of  the  30-cent  aver- 
age rate  provided  for  in  the  new  regula- 
tions A  majority  of  the  States  indicated 
a  requirement  of  40  cents  or  more.  Many 
States  with  large  programs  indicated 
needs  far  in  excess  of  the  prescribed 
30-cent  rate.  For  example.  Pennsylvania 
indu ated  an  average  rate  of  45  cents  will 
be  required.  California  will  reqiure  40 
cents;  Florida  51  cents:  Georgia  43  cents; 
Indiana  42  cents;  Massachusetts  50 
cents;  Texas  40  cents;  and  Virginia  45 
cents. 

Finally,  the  States  requested  a  section 
4  reimbursement  rate  of  more  than  the 
5 -cent  average  rate  provided  for  In  the 
propased  regulations.  In  the  face  of  in- 
creased costs,  an  average  reimbursement 
rate  of  5  cents  in  section  4  fimds  will 
result  in  higher  casts  per  lunch  to  pay- 
ing students.  As  a  result,  according  to 
many  exE>erts,  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram will  decrease  with  the  unfortunate 
outcome  that  there  will  be  less  support 
at  the  local  level  for  the  entire  school 
lunch  program,  including  the  provision 
of  free  and  reduced-price  limches 

In  early  Octol)er.  the  Department  sug- 
gested a  new  policy — one  which  would 
eliminate  all  children  from  families  with 
an  annual  income  of  more  than  $3,940 
from  the  free  and  reduced-price  lunch 
program.  Again.  State  and  local  school 
authorities  vigorously  protested  the  new- 
direction  of  curtailment — this  time 
aimed  squarely  at  the  children — all 
those  needy  cliildren  whose  families 
earned  between  the  figure  of  $3,940  and 
the  various  State  income  eligibility  fig- 
ures previously  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. These  range  between  $3,941  and 
$6,250.  For  example,  the  eligibihty  fig- 
ure for  Michigan  was  set  at  $4,280:  in 
California  at  $4,728;  in  Ohio  $4,530;  in 
Kentucky  $4,530:  and  in  Alaska  $6,250. 

If  the  Department's  income  eligibility 
guideline  of  $3,940  were  to  go  into  ef- 
fect, it  would  necessitate  notification  to 
all  children  from  families  above  $3,940 
who  have  already  been  certified  as  eligi- 
ble tliat  they  no  longer  qualified  I  can- 
not anticipate  tliat  Congress,  which  had 
so  si>eciflcally  asserted  its  intent  in  Pub- 
lic Law  91-248,  would  endorse  such  a 
reversal. 

Last  week,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  in  an  effort  to  determine 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  confront- 
ing the  Nation's  schools,  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  all  50  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Rephes  from  only  44  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  show  a 
minimum  total  of  1.381.588  children  who 
will  be  eliminated  if  this  resolution  is 
not  approved.  In  my  Judgment,  consid- 
ering all  50  States,  more  than  1.5  mil- 
lion children  will  be  adversely  affected 
unless  we  again  express  through  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  923  our 
determination  that  no  child  be  denied 
a    lunch. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution 
923  as  amended  accomplishes  seven  im- 
portant objectives,  all  of  which  are  nec- 
essary to  make  sure  that  we  move  for- 


ward, and  take  no  steps  backward,  in  our 
efforts  to  feed  all  f)oor  school  cloildren. 

The  first  objective  is  to  assure  that  all 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches,  thai  were 
lederally  reimbursable  as  of  October  1, 
1971,  remam  federally  reimbursable 
tlu-oughoul  this  school  year.  The  resolu- 
tion accomplishes  this  ob.iective  by  re- 
quiring reimbursement  to  school  dis- 
tricts for  all  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  served  pursuant  to  such  districts 
present  free  and  reduced  price  lunch 
standards.  &&  long  as  such  standards 
were  approved  by  the  respecuve  States 
prior  to  October  1.  1971  If  a  local  school 
district's  standards  were  approved  by  the 
State  prior  to  October  1.  1971.  then  all 
free  and  reduced  price  meals  served  by 
the  district  pursuant  to  those  standards 
would  have  to  be  federally  reimbursed. 

This  part  of  the  resolution  would  make 
it  clear — if  it  was  not  clear  alread,v — that 
the  USDA  regulations  announced  on 
October  6  are  illegal.  School  districts. 
With  free  and  reduced  price  limch  stand- 
ards that  are  lugher  than  the  "income 
poverty  guideline.'  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive Federal  fimding  for  the  free  and  re- 
duced price  meals  served  pursuant  to 
those  standards.  Whatever  standards 
were  estabhshed  by  the  local  districts, 
and  approved  by  the  States  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  would  still  be  supported  with  Fed- 
eral funds. 

The  second  objective  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  reimbursement  rates  are  realis- 
tic. Uiereby  encouraging  States  and  local 
districts  to  pro\ade  all  needy  children 
with  free  or  reduced  pnce  limches  The 
resolution  accomplishes  this  by  amend- 
ing section  1 1  ■  e »  of  the  School  Lunch 
Act  That  amendment  would  establish 
minimum  reimbursement  rates  to  local 
school  districts  for  free  lunches  at  40 
cents,  or  the  cost  of  serving  such  meals, 
whichever  is  less.  For  reduced  pnce 
meals,  the  minimum  reimbursement  rate 
to  the  local  school  district  would  be  40 
cents,  or  the  cost  of  such  meals  mina"^ 
the  highest  price  charged  by  the  school 
district  for  a  reduced  price  meal,  which- 
ever is  less.  Under  this  formula,  there- 
fore, a  basic  minimum  floor  will  be  es- 
tablished for  free  and  reduced  pnce 
meals  at  40  cents  per  meal. 

Tlie  resolution  fuither  pix)vides  for  re- 
imbursement rates  in  excess  of  the  guar- 
anteed minimum  per  meal  amount — that 
is,  40  cents — to  school  districts  that  are 
financially  unable  to  continue  providine: 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches  without 
additional  financial  assistance.  The 
school  districts  seeking  such  aid  would 
be  required  to  demonsti-ate.  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  SUte  agency,  that  they 
are  unable  to  fulfill  their  obligations 
under  section  9  of  the  act  without  such 
reimbursement. 

The  resolution  also  assures  that  the 
average  reimbursement  rate  in  any 
State,  for  all  lunches  served,  shall  never 
be  less  than  6  cents  per  meal,  not  m- 
cluding  special  assistance  funds  made 
available  for  fi-ee  and  reduced -price 
meals. 

The  third  objective  is  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  the  second  That  objective  is  to 
immediately  provide  the  States  with  the 
necessary  funds  so  tliat  they  can  go 
ahead  with  the  job  of  feeding  needy 
children  right  away    The  resolution  ac- 
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complishes  this  purpose  by  re<4Uinng  the 
Sec!-etary  to  immediately  release  section 
32  funds  to  the  States,  so  that  sufficient 
fund.s  are  available  to  feed  every  needy 
child.  These  funds  are  vitally  and  pres- 
ently neces.sary  to  sub^idizt'  the  cost  of 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches  to  poor 
children. 

The  fourth  objective  of  this  resolution 
Is  to  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  section  32  funds  amoiiR.'Jt  the  various 
States.  This  is  at^conipllshed  by  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  to  apix)itinn  such 
funds  in  a  manner  that  would  best 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
The  fifth  objective  is  to  prevent  the 
administi-ative  chaos  that  we  witnessed 
at  the  beginning'  of  tliis  ,'^hool  year  due 
to  the  Agriculture  Departments  in- 
tended reeulatlon  chanees  This  [lart  of 
the  resolution  would  forbid  the  Secre- 
tary to  change  the  standards  of  eligi- 
bility for  free  and  reduced-price  meals 
during  any  fiscal  year  wheje  such  ac- 
tions are  to  become  effective  that  same 
fiscal  year  Moreover,  tiie  SiH-retary  is 
prohibited  fi-om  taking  any  actions  that 
will  reduce  the  number  of  children  to  be 
sei-ved  in  any  school  district. 

In  short,  the  first  five  provisions  that 
I  have  just  set  forth  would  assure  abso- 
lutely no  culbafk..s  m  the  provision  of 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches  to  needy 
children.  Sufficient  funds  would  be  made 
available  to  State  agencies  and  local 
school  districts  so  that  all  free  and  re- 
duced-price meals  served  pursuant  to 
standards  formulated  by  the  districts, 
and  approved  by  State  agencies  as  of 
October  1,  1971,  would  be  federally  re- 
imbursed We.  therefore,  would  onlv  take 
sterxs  fo!-ward,  not  backwa'-d,  hi  our 
efforts  to  eradicate  classroom  hunger  m 
America. 

Tlie  remainlns  two  parts  of  the  reso- 
lution relate  mainly  to  the  school  break- 
fast program  and  the  expansion  of  the 
.school  lunch  proKram  in  areas  presently 
without  school  food  services  Plrst.  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  refwrt  to  the 
Congress  about  the  need  for  additional 
funds  to  expand  the  breakfast  program 
to  every  school  that  needs  the  program, 
the  Secretary  should  also  report  to  the 
Congress  about  the  need  for  nonfood  as- 
sistance funds  .so  that  necessary  facilities 
and  equipment  can  be  obtained  in  each 
school  district  to  operate  child  feedmg 
programs. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  before  closinK  may  I  dis- 
cass  the  costs  involved  in  this  resolution. 
First  of  all  we  are  talking  about  tlie  use 
of  section  32  funcis — funds  already  avail- 
able for  the  lunch  program,  because  of 
Public  Law  92-32,  approved  by  Uie  House 
unanimously  earlier  this  year  Passage  of 
tlie  pending  resolution  forces  tlie  De- 
partment to  utilize  this  authority  more 
fully  Obviously  more  will  l)e  spent  than 
had  been  planned.  The  added  costs  are 
not  unreasonable — they  are  necessary 
expenditures  ordered  by  tiie  Congress  m 
previous  actions. 

The  increase  from  5  to  6  cents  as  pro- 
vided in  the  resolution  for  cash  reim- 
bursementa  for  all  limches  served  will  re- 
sult in  an  expenditure  of  approximately 
$?5  million  more  than  the  Department 
has  committed  itself  to  spending  for  fis- 


cal year  1972.  The  requirement  of  a  40- 
cent  minimum  for  every  free  and  reduced 
price  lunch   will,  according   to  the  De- 
partment,   result    In    no    inf  rea.se    over 
present  planned  levels  of  exi)enditure  If 
the  SUtes  reimburse  all  meals  at  that 
rate    If   the  Statt>s,   however    determine 
that    there    are    schools    m    need    of    a 
greater  rate  of  reimbursement,  then  the 
committee   estimates   expenditures   may 
iiirrea.-;'?    by   approximately    $60   million 
On   this  point  the  Department  provided 
the   committee   with   estimat-es   ranging 
from   no   Increase   to   $176   million    The 
cummittees  estimate  of  a  possible  $60 
million  increase  is  based  on  the  commit- 
tee survey  and  on  information  from  the 
hearing  record  showing  the  level  of  pro- 
gram operations  planned  by  the  States 
The  need  for  action  to  allay  the  uncer- 
tainties of  children,  parents,  school  ad- 
muustrators,  and  school  lunch  directors 
IS  urgent.  The  .school  year  Ls  already  well 
underway.     The    Departments     regula- 
tions on  the  use  of  funds  have  not  been 
Issued  School  districts  are  bein^;  required 
under  law  to  provide  lunclies  to  all  needy 
children,    but    the    districts    have    scant 
knowledge  of  where  the  money  will  come 
from  to  pay  the  cost.  The  resolution  be- 
fore you  would  remove  the  uncertainty 
and  confusion  which  Is  seriously  Jeopard- 
izing   our   efforts    to    feed    hungry    chil- 
dren, and  would  add  much  needed  sta- 
bihty  to  tlie  program  of  [providing  a  nu- 
tritious lunch  to  all  children  in  school.  I 
strongly    urge  the  House   to  adopt  this 
measure 

Mr  PHASER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr  PHASER  Mr  Streaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  vieldiiig. 

I  imderstand  that  tliis  resolution  pro- 
hibits the  Agnculture  Department  from 
requiring  a  school  district  to  reduce  the 
number  of  children  in  its  sei-tion  11  — 
free-  and  reduced-price— program  dur- 
IriK  the  current  .school  year 

Mr  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  ERASER  Mr  Speaker,  In  my  dis- 
trict, the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  forced  to  cut  back  the  number 
of  child.-en  in  Its  program  3  weeks  after 
school  began  in  September  This  reduc- 
tion was  required  as  a  result  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  regulations  i.ssued 
in  August. 

I  understand  that  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  today  would  enable  the  Minne- 
apolis Board  of  Education  to  restore  eli- 
gibility to  those  children  who  were  In  the 
program  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  but  who  are  now  out:  is  that 
correct' 

Mr  PERKINS  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  ERASER  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  the 
chairman  and  the  memtjers  of  the  sub- 
committee for  this  help  to  our  school- 
children 

The  SPEAKER  The  Cliair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Minnesota     <Mr 

QUIEi. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr  Speaker  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

Mr  OROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pebkinsi  .  .said 
that  under  the  terms  of  this  p)roposal 
no  child  would  be  deprived  jf  a  school 
lunch  because  of  inability  to  pay  I  won- 
der if  the  RenUeman  meant  unwilling- 
ness to  pay  ' 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr  Per- 
Ki.ss  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
what  he  means  by  that, 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  we  mean 
where  a  child  is  unable  to  pay 

It  i.s  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  that 
every  child  in  need  receive  a  free  lunch 
or  reduced-price  lunch 

Mr  GROSS  Does  not  the  legislation 
provide  that  any  child  may  have  a  free 
lunch  regardless  of  ability  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  no— I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  there  are  eligibility 
standards  and  the  bill  provides  for  the 
eligibility  standards  set  by  the  State  as 
of  October  1.  1971.  will  be  the  eligibihty 
standard  for  this  year. 

Next  year  the  Secretary  wil.  be  able  to 
set  up.  if  he  wants  to,  a  standard  of  eligi- 
bility criteria  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further"' 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
further. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Page  3  of  the  report 
states     that : 

Thts  tncreaae  will  allow  the  Stat««  to 
continue  opertitinK  present  progrsjnB  for  ail 
children,  needy  and  non-needy  alike, 

Mr  QUIE,  That  is  talking  about  a 
different  thing  Ttie  free  or  reduced -cost 
lunches  are  available  only  to  tho.se  who 
are  below  that  income  criteria  which  is 
tlie  eligibility  standard  .set  difTerently  in 
each  State  under  regulations  m  effect  in 
previous  years. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  want- 
ed to  set  a  standard  across  t:ie  Nation, 
but  because  the  announced  standard  be- 
gan after  the  school  year  began.  thLs 
re.solulion  provides  that  State  standards 
wiU  apply  this  year.  However,  all  children 
can  receive  school  lunches. 

Under  section  4  of  the  act  an  average 
of  6  cents  for  each  cluld  to  each  State 
will  be  made  available  for  tiie  lunches  of 
all  children  So  there  are  two  supfxjrt 
programs  There  is  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 4  which  provides  assi.«i.ance  for 
lunches  served  to  all  children,  whether 
they  are  the  children  of  weiUtlj-  or  f)oor; 
then  there  is  .section  11,  for  just  those 
who  are  poor  Now,  the  40  cents  will  be 
the  minimum  amount  for  reimbursement 
for  .section  11  lunclies  that  k  available 
to  the  States,  and  a  higher  rate  can  be  set 
for  individual  school  districts  which 
have  great  financial  need  But  whatever 
they  .set,  the  6  cents  in  section  4  will  be 
in  addition  to  that. 

When  you  think  of  the  free  and  re- 
duced-cost lunchefl.  the  actual  level  of 
support  will  be  46  cents  or  more,  and  so 
far  it  has  not  been  determined  how  much 
more  it  will  be. 

Mr  MYERS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  rentleman 
from  Indiana. 
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Mr  MYERS  Is  there  atiy  provision  In 
tl.e  bill  that  provides  that  a  school  may 
decide  who  Is  eligible  as  needy?  The  ref- 
erence here  Is  to  cases  where  parents  are 
so  indifferent  that  they  will  not  provide 
their  school  with  the  authorization.  My 
wife  does  some  work  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  schools,  and  she  has  told  me  of 
instances  where  many  children  or  quite 
a  few  are  not  served  because  their  par- 
ents will  not  give  consent  to  feed  those 
children.  Who  makes  that  determina- 
tion? 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  is  a  provision  for  self- 
certification.  If  the  parents  will  not  cer- 
tify for  one  reason  or  another — some  par- 
ents are  too  proud  to  give  their  consent, 
and  there  are  Instances  where  other 
children  do  not  receive  the  food— but 
that  does  not  exist  as  a  major  problem. 
I  have  heard  criticism  in  which  it  has 
been  said  that  some  certify  that  they 
meet  the  income  limiUUon  or  eligibility 
but  who  do  not. 

There  is  provision  for  spot  checks  on 
that  to  determine  whether  the  informa- 
tion is  accurate  or  not.  That  Is  some- 
thing that  wUl  have  to  be  worked  out  in 
the  school  districts  as  best  they  can  do 
so.  There  is  a  provision  In  the  law  to 
make  certain  that  every  child  from  a 
family  with  an  income  below  a  certain 
level  wUl  be  considered  lor  free  or  re- 
duced-cost lunches. 

What  parents  must  do  who  do  not 
qualify  is  pay  the  40  cents  themselves 
rather  than  receive  the  40  cents  free. 
and  that  40  cents  is  quite  an  induce- 
ment for  the  parent  to  certify  that  they 
are  below  that  income  criteria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture this  morning  submitted  its  new- 
rules  and  regulations  in  which,  it  seems 
to  me.  it  has  agreed  with  all  the  provi- 
sions of  this  biU  which  we  have  before  us 
except  for  one,  and  that  one  provision 
ir  that  with  reference  to  section  11,  un- 
der the  regulations,  Uiey  will  provide  the 
40  cents  on  an  average  to  each  State, 
and  the  number  of  free  or  reduced-cost 
lunches  that  are  paid  for  in  that  State. 
This  bill  provides  Uiat  the  maximiun 
shall  not  be  less  than  40  cents.  What  It 
really  means  is  that  for  every  child  that 
it  has  been  determined  comes  from  a 
family  below  the  standards  in  that  State 
and  in  that  school  district,  a  40-cent 
payment  will  be  made.  As  has  been  the 
case  before,  the  State  makes  the  deter- 
mination which  school  districts  are  more 
needy,  and  therefore  a  higher  payment 
can  be  made. 

The  reason  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  like  to  have  an  average 
rather  than  a  minimimi  is  that  It  would 
then  impose  the  responsibility  on  the 
adminl-strator  In  the  State  that  when- 
ever the  payment  was  Increased  to  more 
needy  school  districts,  he  then  would 
have  to  reduce  the  payment  to  the  less 
needj'  school  districts,  and  It  has  a  self- 
policing  effect. 

We  did  adopt  the  amendment  I  offered 
as  it  applies  to  section  4 — the  6  cents  for 
the  regular  lunches — and  that  self-po- 
licing factor  wUl  be  available  to  each 
State. 

However,  th«  committee  felt  strongly 
that  a  minimum  of  40  ccots  ought  U>  be 
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made  as  a  payment  for  each  needy  child 
for  free  or  reduced-cost  limches,  whether 
the  8cho<rt  district  was  needy  or  not,  and 
that  adJustmMits  In  the  program  after 
that  would  have  to  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  regtilatlons  of  the  SecreUry 
and  agreements  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  State  board  of  education.  The 
present  law  does  not  provide  Department 
standards  or  language  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  be 
definite  in  determining  which  school  dis- 
tricts are  needy.  This  is  left  to  the  State 
department  of  education  to  determine 
which  school  district  Is  needy,  I  think 
there  might  be  a  tendency  of  the  State 
departments  of  education  to  feel  that  if 
the  Federal  Oovemment  will  pay  it  any- 
way, they  might  as  well  consider  the 
school  district  needy. 

So  tJie  Department  of  Agriculture  I 
maintain  is  going  to  have  difficulty  in 
this  coming  year.  It  is  something  we  can 
find  out  in  the  commg  year.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucn«SKi>  is  in 
charge  of  the  subcommittee  which  han- 
dles this  legislaUon.  After  a  period  of 
time  he  will  have  hearings  to  determine 
whether  this  is  effective  or  not — and  any- 
way he  will  have  oversight  hearings. 

In  the  bill  wliich  came  out  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  part  which  we  clianged 
was  the  requirement  that  the  so-called 
grandfather  clause  maintaining  the  eli- 
gibility standards  in  the  States,  the 
standards  that  were  in  existence  prior  to 
October  1,  1971.  be  also  made  available 
to  the  local  school  districts,  because  in 
some  SUtes  the  local  school  districts 
make  that  determinaUon  rather  than  the 
SUte,  We  struck  out  that  language,  so 
it  will  only  be  the  SUtes  eligibility 
sundards  as  they  vary  from  SUte  to 
SUte  which  will  be  utilized  in  deter- 
mining which  students  can  receive  free 
or  reduced-cost  lunches.  In  those  cases— 
as  in  a  few  instances — where  the  local 
school  districts  have  higlier  standards 
than  the  SUte,  it  wiil  be  necessary  for 
them  to  comply  with  the  SUte  standard. 
This  amounts  to  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  all  the  moneys  for  the  chil- 
dren in  the  country  anyway,  so  I  do  not 
believe  this  will  cause  any  hardship 
at  all. 

House  joint  resolution  is  intended  to 
help  end  tlie  uncerUinties  that  now  exist 
in  the  level  of  Federal  school  limch  as- 
sistance in  fiscal  1872  and  in  the  rules 
under  wliich  that  assisUnce  wiU  be  pro- 
vided. Schools  have  been  operating  for 
more  than  a  month.  So  it  is  important 
that  tliese  uncerUinties  be  ended  as  soon 
as  possible. 

This  resolution  deals  with  the  concerns 
that  were  first  expressed  by  SUte  school 
lunch  directors  and  by  local  schools  fol- 
lowing the  August  13  issuance  of  pro- 
posed school  lunch  regulations  by  the  De- 
partment if  Agriculture.  Those  regula- 
tions spelled  out  the  proposed  rules  im- 
der  which  the  $615  million  in  Federal 
school  lunch  cash  assistance  payments 
would  be  expended  in  fiscal  1972.  That 
level  of  cash  assistance  paymenU  was  au- 
tliorized  in  the  Department's  appropia- 
Uon  act  for  1972. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  157  which  deals  with 
these  1972  cash  assistance  payments.  The 


Department  of  Agriculture  itself  an- 
nounced a  revision  in  its  original  pro- 
posals, after  considering  the  many  re- 
sponses to  proposed  regulations  It  an- 
nounced that  it  was  planning  an  addi- 
tional $135  million  In  Federal  cash  as- 
sistance payments,  bringing  the  total 
payments  to  $750  million  for  1972  That 
is  $214  million  more  than  was  spent  for 
cash  assistance  payments  last  year,  an 
Increase  of  40  percent  to  a  single  year. 

The  USDA  announcement  of  October 
6  continued  its  Original  proposal  to  place 
a  floor  imder  statewide  average  section  4 
cash  assisUnce  payments  at  6  cents  per 
lunch.  Section  4  assisUnce  is  paid  on  all 
lunches  served  by  participating  schools. 
In  the  absence  of  this  Department  pro- 
posal, up  to  17  SUtes  would  have  had  an 
average  section  4  rate  of  less  than  5 
cents  m  1972. 

In  this  October  6  annoimcement, 
USDA  also  liberalized  the  average  mini- 
mum statewide  payment  it  would  guar- 
antee In  additional  section  11  payments 
to  the  50  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. These  additional  secttcm  11  pay- 
ments are  made  for  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches. 

The  minimum  average  payment  was 
increased  by  10  cents — from  30  to  40 
cents  for  each  sucli  lunch.  But,  USDA 
also  announced  that  these  liberalized 
payments  would  be  limited  to  those  free 
and  reduced  price  limches  served  to  chil- 
dren from  families  with  poverty-level  in- 
comes. 

It  was  this  last  action — changing  the 
rules  under  which  section  11  funds  would 
be  available  after  the  school  year  had 
begun — which  is  now  of  deep  concern  to 
SUte  and  local  school  ofBclals  and  to 
members  of  the  committee 

The  resolution  before  the  House  to- 
day would: 

Direct  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  to 
utilize  funds  available  under  section  32 
to  mainUin  adequate  rates  of  reimburse- 
ment under  section  4  and  section  1 1  The 
Department's  section  32  account  could  be 
repaid  from  any  supplemenUl  appropria- 
tion made  available  for  1972 

The  resolution  pro-vldes  that  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  have  sufBclent  section  4  funds  to 
average  out  at  a  6-cent  rate  in  fiscal 
1972  Not  all  SUtes  will  need  additional 
funds  to  maintain  a  sUtewlde  average 
rate  of  6  cents  for  the  year. 

A  minimum  section  11  rate  of  assist- 
ance of  40  cents  for  free  limches  would 
be  mandated  by  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  The  minimum 
rate  mandated  for  reduced  price  lunches 
would  be  40  cents  minus  the  highest  re- 
duced price  charged  In  the  school.  If 
needed,  schools  could  receive  paj-ments  in 
excess  of  these  minimum  rates.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  speU  out  con- 
ditions of  special  need  and  the  rate  for 
such  school. 

The  Department  Is  required  to  dis- 
tribute additional  funds  to  SUtes  in  an 
expeditious  maimer.  The  committee 
would  not  want  schools  to  have  to  wait 
for  payments  due  them  because  Federal 
payments  were  late  In  arriving  In  the 
SUte.  It  is  not  tbe  Intent,  however,  that 
unneeded  funds  be  earmarked  for  use  in 
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states  early  In  the  Qscal  year,  as  wa« 
the  case  last  year. 

Section  5  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
923  makes  it  clear  that  the  Department 
must  make  section  11  payments  for 
lunches  served  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  State  educational  agencies 
had  In  effect  on  October  1  of  this  year. 
In  effect,  the  standards  mandated  or  rec- 
ommended by  State  educational  agencies 
would  replace  the  USDA-proposed  pov- 
erty income  standard  for  section  II  pay- 
ments. 

The  resolution  authorizes  USD  A  to  use 
section  32  funds  for  the  school  breakfast 
program  m  1972  and  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  report  to  tlie  Congress  on  the 
current  status  of  school  breakfast  and 
nonfood  assistance  funds.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  the  Secretary  would  include 
in  that  report  his  planned  use  of  section 
32  funds  for  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram in  1972. 

In  spite  of  the  widespread  concerns 
the  USDA  August  13  proposals  generated, 
I  believe  the  Department  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  policy  it  now  follows  in 
providing  concerned  public  and  private 
groups  full  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  school  lunch  roiiemaking  process 
This  policy  was  first  adopted  under  Sec- 
retiiry  Hardin,  after  more  than  20  years 
of  o;jeratlon  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act. 

The  adoption  of  this  policy,  alone,  is 
evidence  of  this  administration  s  commit- 
ment to  child  nutrition  programs.  Its  ac- 
tions to  substantially  increase  Federal 
funding  is  stUl  stronger  evidence  of  that 
commitment. 

Under  the  appropriations  originally 
authorized  for  1972,  Federal  support  for 
child  feeding  programs  totaled  more  than 
$1.1  biiUon  This  was  double  the  level  of 
Federal  support  provided  in  1968. 

Most  o-  this  increase  in  Federal  sup- 
port has  L)een  used  for  the  national 
school  lunch  program 

In  addition  to  $750  niUlion  which  will 
be  spent  under  sections  4  and  11  in  fiscal 
1972,  about  $300  million  will  be  available 
in  commodity  assistance  for  .schools.  $16 
million  will  be  available  to  help  needy 
schools  buy  equipment,  and  $3  5  million 
will  be  available  to  help  States  with  their 
administrative  expenses 

The  commitment  of  tiiis  administra- 
tion, backed  by  those  tremendous  in- 
cresuses  m  Federal  fur.ding.  have  resulted 
In  more  progress  than  has  ever  before 
been  recorded.  More  than  80,000  schools 
are  now  participating  in  the  national 
school  lunch  program.  These  schools  en- 
roll 84  percent  of  all  elementary  and 
secondary  students. 

By  tho  end  of  the  last  school  year, 
nearly  25  million  children  were  being 
reached  with  a  school  lunch.  The  num- 
ber of  children  being  reached  with  a  free 
or  reduced  price  lunch  increased  by  82 
percent  during  the  course  of  the  last 
school  year.  In  September.  4  million  chil- 
dren were  being  reached.  By  April,  the 
number  being  reached  has  Increased  to 
7.3  mllUon. 

In  the  past  2  years,  over  20,000  schools, 
already  partlclpaUng  in  the  program, 
upgraded  their  grossly  Inadequate  equip- 
ment with  Federal  help  In  1970  and 
1971.  a  total  of  over  |40  million  was  made 


available  to  already  participating  schools. 
In  the  B&me  2-year  period,  nearly  2.000 
needy  schools  received  Federal  help  In 
purchasing  the  equipment  they  needed 
to  start  a  food  service  program. 

As  these  acti<xis  were  taken  to  reach 
needy  children  with  a  school  lunch,  fam- 
ily food  programs  were  improved  and 
expanded  to  improve  the  home  diets  of 
these  same  needy  children.  The  Federal 
budget  for  all  food  programs  in  1972  will 
be  about  $4  billion.  Less  than  $1  billion — 
in  fact,  leas  than  $900  million— was  de- 
voted to  food  programs  in  1968. 

I  believe  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
923  should  be  regarded  as  only  an  in- 
terim action.  I  win  urge  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  undertake  a 
detailed  review  of  the  national  school 
lunch  program.  The  substantial  increases 
in  Federal  funding,  alone,  would  dictate 
such  a  review. 

We  need  to  look  at  the  method  of  Fed- 
eral funding  and  the  apparent  complex- 
ities of  that  funding  structure.  Section 
32  fimds  do  not  represent  a  sound 
method  for  funding  the  program  on  a 
continuing  basis.  Once  the  current  $300 
million  annual  carryover  in  section  32 
funds  IS  tapped,  other  funding  sources 
will  need  to  be  found. 

Currently,  there  appears  to  be  no 
agreement  as  to  what  level  of  program 
funding  is  necessary  to  insure  that  prog- 
ress continues,  nor  how  Federal.  State, 
and  local  sources  shoiild  share  in  that 
fimdlng  When  the  committee  developed 
major  legislative  reforms  In  1970.  for  ex- 
ample, we  provided  for  increased  pro- 
gram support  from  State  tax  revenues. 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1972.  and 
directed  that  these  tax  revenues  he  con- 
centrated on  assistance  to  needy  chUdren 
;ind  needy  schools  Yet.  it  is  clear  that 
the  Federal  Gkivemment  accepts  almost 
all.  If  not  all.  of  the  cost  of  providing 
f.-ee  and  reduced  price  lunches  to  chil- 
dren tiiey  determine  in  need  of  a  free 
or  reduced  price  lunch 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  now 
mandates  that  children  from  poverty- 
income  families  are  unable  to  pay  the  full 
price  of  the  lunch  It  may  well  l>e  that 
Congress  should  consider  developing 
more  definitive  guidelines  for  determin- 
ing need,  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
to  pay  the  full  cost  of  .such  lunches.  It 
was  brought  to  the  committee's  attention 
that  .some  local  school  districts  have  es- 
tablished eligibility  standards  of  up  to 
$6,000  for  a  free  lunch  for  a  family  of 
four — or  up  to  $7,500  for  a  reduced  price 
Itmch  Such  standards  would  have  to  be 
brought  into  conformance  with  State 
st4indards  under  the  provision  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  923. 

I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  the 
committee  action  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  State  eligibility  standards  under  sec- 
tion U.  Ttie  committee  was  informed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
50  States  and  the  Di.strlrt  of  Columbia 
had  all  announced  State  standards  as  of 
October  1.  It  Is  those  State  standards, 
whether  announced  as  required,  recom- 
mended, minimum  or  suggested  stand- 
ards, in&i  the  committee  intends  to  be 
recognized  as  mandatory  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  expending  sec- 
Uon  11  funds  in  1972. 


The  subcommittee  had  suggeetad  mak- 
ing it  mandatory  for  the  Department  to 
recognise  any  local  school  standards 
that  had  been  announced.  But,  I  found 
that  in  a  few  Instances  school  systems 
had  announced  standards  in  excess  of 
that  recommeDded  by  the  State — as  high 
as  $7,500  for  a  family  of  four.  The  com- 
mittee action  sustained  my  view  that  we 
should  use  only  the  State-established 
standards. 

I  believe  tlie  Congress  can  place  reli- 
ance on  the  recommendations  of  experi- 
enced State  school  lunch  directors — who 
should  be  In  the  best  pcelUon  to  Judge 
the  needs  of  the  program.  Only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  limches  would  be  af- 
fected— less  than  half  of  1  percent. 

As  the  Federal  Government  moves  to 
finance  a  greater  and  gre&ter  share  of 
the  cost  of  providing  schocl  lunches  to 
needy  children,  there  is  a  need  to  assure 
that  reasonable  measures  of  ability  to  pay 
are  used  by  the  States  and  by  the  schools. 
This  resolution  will  provide  Federal 
si)ecial  assistance  for  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  to  all  children  the  States 
believed  to  be  in  need  of  such  lunches  this 
school  year. 

I  believe  our  committee  and  the  House 
need  to  make  a  more  detailed  review  of 
the  national  school  lunch  program  But, 
in  the  interim,  it  is  e-ssenttai  tliat  we  fi- 
nalize the  1972  program  I  believe  we  must 
recognize  the  State  derisions  that  were 
made  in  good  faith  by  October  1.  1971. 
This  resolution  will  do  that  without  also 
approving  local  optlcais  to  move  above 
those  State  recommendations. 

Nonetheless,  timely  action  is  now  nec- 
e.s.sary.  Approval  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 923  win  permit  us  to  move  forward 
with  the  Senate  and  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  finalize  the  1972 
.school  limch  program. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  think  the  regtilations  the  De- 
partment has  now  adopted,  as  I  said, 
come  practically  to  the  point  where  they 
accept  this,  and  the  difference  Is  not 
enough  to  cau.'^e  anybody  to  vote  against 
the  legislation.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  legislation. 

Mr  PFJtKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Ptr- 
ciNSKi>  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 
Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  rl.se  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  House  Joint  Resolution  923 
which  has  been  unanimously  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Tills  resolution  is  the  response  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
tlie  Department  of  Agriculture's  an- 
nounced plans  to  drop  1.3  million  chil- 
dren from  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram by  reducing  reimbursements  for 
meals  served  by  local  school  authorities 
and  by  restricting  eligibility  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  free  and  reduced-price  lunches 
to  children  from  families  whose  incomes 
do  not  exceed  the  USDA  income  pov- 
erty guidelines.  Such  changes  In  the  pro- 
gram by  the  Department  would  severely 
cripple  the  program  and  would  clearly 
contravene  the  intent  of  Congress.  I  am 
most  grateful  for  the  bold  leadership  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  P««- 
Kiws)  has  provided  to  correct  this  Intol- 
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erable  denial   of  free  or   reduced-price 
lunches  to  needy  chlldr«i  of  America. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Department  an- 
nounced additional  regulations  today 
which  parallel  this  resolution  but  I  be- 
lieve formal  action  on  the  resolution  be- 
f.ire  us  today  is  still  necessary  because 
the  language  In  the  Department's  an- 
noimcement  Is  somewhat  fuzzy  and  I 
want  to  make  sure  we  have  legislation 
to  precisely  spell  out  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  no  child  goes  hungry  In  this 
Nation.  This  resolution  is  only  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  under- 
stand the  administration  is  about  to  pre- 
sent to  Congress  an  entire  rewrite  of  the 
lunch  program  for  1973  and  thereafter. 

The  1970  amendments  to  the  act 
charged  the  Department  with  the  duty  of 
insuring  that  no  poor  child  in  America 
would  go  without  lunch.  By  so  doing. 
Congress  made  a  commitment  to  the 
needy  cliildren  of  America  that  it  has 
reiterated  as  recently  as  last  June  when 
it  passed  PubUc  Law  92-32  which  re- 
quires the  Department  to  transfer  as 
nmch  as  is  necessary  from  section  32  to 
feed  every  needy  school  cliild. 

On  August  13,  1971,  the  Department 
published  m  the  Federal  Register  a  no- 
tice of  proposed  rulemaking  that  would 
have  liad  Uie  effect  of  reducing  reim- 
bursement payments  to  the  States  from 
approximately  48  cents  for  each  free  and 
reduced-price  luncli  to  somethmg  less 
than  35  cents.  Reimbursements  for  fully 
paid  limches  would  have  been  lowered 
from  12  cents  to  sometlimg  less  than  5 
cents.  The  Department  offered  a  con- 
fusing explanation  saymg  tliat,  in  effect, 
these  reductions  were  a  step  forward  to- 
ward "management  integrity.'  The  re- 
sponse from  State  school  lunch  direc- 
tors, local  school  districts,  individual  citi- 
zens knowledgeable  in  the  program,  and 
newspaper  cditois  across  the  county,  in- 
dicated tlial  the  Departmeiu  was  alone 
in  its  view. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  re- 
sponded by  proposing  a  Joint  resolution 
that  would  forbid  the  Department  from 
setting  maximum  rates  of  reimbursement 
at  less  than  5  cents  for  general  assistance 
lunches  and  at  less  than  40  cents  for 
free  and  reduced-price  meals.  The  Sen- 
ate considered  the  measure  on  October  1. 
1971,  at  which  time  Senator  Milleb,  of 
Iowa,  successfully  amended  the  resolu- 
tion to  set  the  maximum  reimbursement 
at  6  cents  for  general  assistance  for 
school  lunches.  The  Senate  adopted  the 
resolution  the  same  day  by  a  vote  of 
75  to  5. 

The  response  of  the  Department  was  to 
set  the  rates  at  40  cents  for  free  and 
reduced-price  lunches  and  5  cents  for 
general  assistance  lunches,  but  also  to 
change  the  Income  poverty  gtildeUnes 
established  as  minimum  eligibility  cri- 
teria for  need}'  children  across  the  coun- 
try to  maximum  criteria.  In  other  words, 
Federal  reimbursement  was  to  be  with- 
drawn from  lunches  served  to  children 
from  families  whose  Incomes  exceeded 
$3,940  per  year  for  a  family  of  four. 

The  Etepartment  was  apptcrently  de- 
termined to  reduce  expenditures.  If  Con- 
gress were  goioc  to  require  reimburse- 
ment levels  of  40  cents  and  6  cents,  then 


the  Department  was  going  to  require 
the  elimination  of  a  large  number  of 
needy  children  from  the  program.  Some 
estimates  of  this  proposed  rule's  effect 
place  the  number  of  children  affected  at 
more  than  a  million. 

The  Department  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  transform  the  Income  poverty 
guideline  from  a  nattonal  floor  Into  a  na- 
tional ceiling  At  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  91-248  Congress  made 
clear  that  the  intent  of  establishing  a 
national  income  eligibility  standard  was 
to  set  a  floor  under  the  discreticm  that 
local  districts  have  had  in  determining 
eligibility  since  the  creation  of  the  pro- 
gram in  1948  The  Department  is  obli- 
gated under  present  law  to  provide  Fed- 
eral reimbursements  to  States  and 
through  them  to  local  school  districts 
for  limches  served  to  needy  children  who 
are  eligible  under  the  local  criteria  that 
has  been  approved  by  the  State. 

Presently  all  local  school  districts 
establish,  with  the  approval  of  the  State, 
such  standards  as  they  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  their  obligations  imder  the  act. 
which  reqtilres  them  to  see  to  it  that  no 
needy  children  are  denied  a  lunch  simply 
because  they  are  unable  to  pay. 

These  local  districts  have  been,  in  fact, 
encouraged  by  the  Department  to  set 
standards  higher  than  the  DSDA  mini- 
mum In  the  summer  of  1971  the  Depart- 
ment issued  a  document  entitled  "Basic 
Guidance"  which  suggested  that  States 
and  local  districts  consider  establishing 
an  ellglbiUty  standard  of  $4,530  for  free 
lunches  for  a  family  of  four  having  three 
children  In  school. 

Eligibility  scales  were  established  by 
the  local  school  authorities  with  the  ap- 
proval of  their  respective  State  agencies. 
Many  exceed  the  Secretary  s  Income 
poverty  guideline  because  the  local  au- 
thorities determined  that  such  levels  of 
income  eligibility  were  necessary  to  reach 
the  needy  children  in  their  districts. 

Section  5  of  tliis  resolution  requires  the 
Secretary  to  continue  to  provide  Federal 
reimbursement  for  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches  served  pursuant  to  either 
statewide  eligibility  scales  established  by 
the  State  agency  or  local  eUgibility  scales 
approved  by  the  State  agency  that  are 
liigher  than  tl^  Secretary's  income  pov- 
erty guideline.  Theee  higher  scales  must 
have  been  established  or  approved  by  the 
State  agency  prior  to  October  1,  1971,  to 
receive  such  Federal  reimbursement. 
Thus,  where  a  State  agency  established  a 
mandatory  income  eligibUity  scale  for  all 
its  local  districts  at  a  level  higher  than 
the  Secretary's  "income  poverty  guide- 
line,"  all  the  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches  served  under  that  higher  scale 
woiild  be  federally  reimbursed.  And,  fur- 
ther, where  a  State  agency  allowed  a 
local  district  to  set  its  own  scale  higher 
than  the  statewide  scale — tliat  local  dis- 
trict would  also  receive  Federal  reim- 
bursement for  the  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches  it  served,  provided  only  that 
these  scales  were  established  or  approved 
by  the  State  agency  prior  to  October  1, 
1971. 

I  would  like  U>  insert  in  the  Rkord  at 
this  point  a  table  showing  the  income 
criteria  established  by  State  agracles  and 
the  number  of  children  who  would  be 


deleted  if  the  changes  proposed  to'  Agri- 
cuiture  are  not  defeated : 
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'  Where  2  etigiblity  figures  appear.  t1»«  upper  one  is  for  a 
'■■ft  lurKh   and  the  towe'  one  '5  *e<  a  reduceC  price  tunch 

Mr.  QUIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  genilcmam  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  PiYStH). 

Mr.  PEYSER  Mr  Sp)eaker,  from  Ume 
to  time  we  have  all  been  painfully  aware 
of  what  is  termed  a  crisis  of  confidence 
in  our  Government,  especially  among 
our  young  people. 

The  Congress  in  particular  has  been 
scornfully  described  as  loo  insen.silive. 
too  unyielding,  and  too  slow  While 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  point  of  view, 
I  do  believe  that  today  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  to  our  critics 
that  we  can  be  timely,  enlightened,  and 
humane. 

Twelve  days  ago  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment announced  its  ill-considered 
plan  to  eliminate  over  a  million  children 
of  low-income  families  from  federally 
subsidized  school  lunch  programs. 

Just  6  days  ago  I,  together  with  Mr. 
Meeds,   of   Washington,   introduced   an 
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amendment  to  the  General  Subcommlt- 
tee  on  Education  designed  to  reverse  the 
Agriculture  Department's  declBlon  and 
restore  Federal  school-lunch  subsidies 
for  all  who  were  receiving  this  aid  a5  of 
October  1.  1971 

Today— less  than  a  week  later — we  will 
vote  on  this  motion  and  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  vote  favorably.  In  so  doing 
we  will  have  acted  Incisively,  compas- 
sionately, and  with  exemplary  speed 

A  democracy  is  by  design  a  slower, 
more  deliberate  form  of  government 
than  Is  a  totalitarian  system  where  one 
man  8  word  is  law  This  in  fact  is  democ- 
racy's strength.  Neverthelpss.  our  dem- 
ocratic government  can  act  with  speed 
aind  sensitivity  when  circumstances  war- 
rant, as  we  are  demonstratmg  here  to- 
day. It  is  a  lesson  which  should  not  be 
lost  to  those  who  profess  to  have  no 
faith  in  democracy. 

For  this  reason  and  for  the  good  of 
over  a  million  of  our  children  I  hope  that 
the  program  will  be  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
2  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  indicated  that  the  administration 
waa  in  some  way  negligent  in  its  duties 
and  stingy  with  the  money  for  the  school- 
lunch  program. 

I  recognlae  the  problem  of  eligibility 
standards,  which  has  cau-sed  a  dlflBculty 
•v  In  providing  school  lunches  In  some  of 
the  schools  throughout  the  Nation,  for 
some  schools  have  set  eligibility  stand- 
ards up  to  >7,600  That  Is  not  exactly  the 
Incidence  of  hardship  in  a  family  we  were 
expecting. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  happened 
through  the  years.  In  1968  the  amount,  of 
money  provided  for  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram was  $159  6  million.  In  1970,  2  years 
later,  it  was  nearly  doubled,  to  $300  mll- 
Uon  Then  between  1970  and  1971  the  as- 
sistance program  Increased  another  79 
percent  to  a  toUl  of  $536  million  and  for 
this  fiscal  year  the  Department  has  al- 
ready annovmced  its  intention  to  spend 
$750  million  under  section  4  and  sec- 
tion 11. 

■When  we  add  what  has  been  required 
in  this  bill,  on  which  the  administration 
changed  its  rules,  they  asked  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  $615  million  and  we  are  adding 
here  at  lesist  another  $171  million,  bring- 
ing the  total  up  to  $791  mllUon  This  is. 
I  believe,  a  substantial  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  money. 

When  we  look  at  the  total  child-feed- 
ing program,  we  have  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars being  expended  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  the  present  time  Let  us  not 
consider  the  administration  as  unwilling 
to  go  along  In  providing  assistance  to 
needy  children.  Tliat  is  not  the  case  at 
all. 

The  argument  was  over  the  eligibility 
standards  as  set  by  the  States.  That  real- 
ly came  about  because  so  many  school 
disti'lcts  did  not  take  part  in  the  school- 
lunch  program  until  the  improved  assist- 
ance was  made  available,  under  this  ad- 
ministration It  really  got  into  trouble  in 
this  year. 

All  of  us  realize  there  ought  to  be  some 
kind  of  standard  across  the  country,  so 
that  a  child  of  one  Income  level  in  New 


York  should  not  be  able  to  receive  as- 
sistance when  a  child  across  the  line, 
with  the  same  family-income  level,  in 
Pennsylvania  cannot  receive  afsistance. 
We  should  have  standanUzatlon.  and  It 
should  not  be  done  In  such  a  way  that 
we  hurt  the  financial  situation  of  school 
districts,  which  are  in  trouble. 

That  is  why  we  passed  this  legislation, 
in  order  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
.school  districts. 

Mr.  PEatKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ingtor  ^Mr.  Muds*  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  Con- 
gress passed  the  School  Lunch  Reform 
Act  of  1970,  President  NUon  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  bill  and  called  for  "an 
end  to  hunger  in  the  Nation's  class- 
rooms." 

Witn  or  without  the  Presidents  con- 
.sent,  officials  in  tlie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  flinty -eyed  cranks  m  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  have  at- 
tempted to  undercut  the  will  of  Congress 
and  render  meaningless  the  President's 
remarks  of  last  year. 

Hoiise  Joint  Resolution  923  Is  the 
proper  response  to  the  actions  of  these 
coldhearted  officials.  On  August  13  they 
announced  that  the  Government  would 
trim  its  school  lunch  reimbursement  to 
the  States  by  7  cents.  They  would  do  this 
by  furnishing  5  cents  for  general  cash- 
for-food  assistance  and  another  30  cents 
for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches.  Last 
year's  combined  figure  was  42  cents. 

EJducators  observed  that  not  only  were 
more  children  being  served  by  the  pro- 
gram every  year,  but  there  had  to  be  an 
Increase  in  Federal  funding  simply  to 
maintain  pace  with  the  1970-71  school 
year.  Many  school  districts  viewed  the 
August  13  announcement  as  the  death 
knell  for  cliild  feeding  in  their  area. 

The  Mukilteo  School  District  near 
Everett.  Wash..  Illustrates  vividly  the  Im- 
pact ot  a  depressed  economy  on  the 
.school  limch  program.  Ted  Knutson. 
food  service*  director,  wrote  to  me  on 
October  4  and  pointed  out  that  the 
school  district  served  6,600  reduced-price 
lunches  in  the  1968-69  school  year.  By 
the  1970-71  school  year,  reported  Mr. 
Knutson,  the  district  was  serving  62.196 
free  or  reduced  price  meals. 

Following  the  national  uproar  over  the 
August  13  armouncement,  a  momentary 
feeling  of  guilt  and  shame  may  have 
entered  the  hearts  of  administration  offi- 
cials. On  October  6  they  reversed  their 
decision  and  said  that  the  reimburse- 
ment :evel  would  be  40  cents  and  6  cents. 
I  applauded  their  turnabout. 

But  to  these  officials  hungry  school- 
children count  less  than  figures  In  the 
Government's  ledgers  In  conjunction 
with  their  reversal  on  funding,  they  an- 
nounced that  no  child  could  qualify  for 
a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch  if  family 
Income  exceeded  $3,940  for  a  four-mem- 
ber family. 

The  Impact  of  this  glve-and-take- 
away-agaln  policy  would  be  staggering 
As  many  as  1.500,000  children  now  eligi- 
ble would  be  denied  participation  In  the 
school  limch  program  In  Washington 
State  40  percent  of  the  youngsters  being 
fed  last  year  wovild  become  ineligible 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  general  sub- 


committee's work  on  the  resolution  be- 
fore i^  thl.s  afternoon.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  changing  the  in- 
come guidelines  In  effect  as  of  October 
1  It  was  accepted  and  is  included  In 
House  Joint  Resolution  923.  Joining  me 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  amendm,ent  was  my 
colleague  from  New  York,  Pctkb  Peysxr. 

Our  committee  has  not  taken  pleasure 
in  requiring  a  fixed  level  of  support  and 
m  cementing  income  eligibility  rules.  I 
regret  deeply  that  we  have  been  forced 
into  a  confrontation  with  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Yet  there  is  no  alternative.  Nutrition 
and  learning  ability  are  Inseparable.  Tlie 
Congress  has  on  numerous  occasions 
expressed  a  commitment  to  the  children; 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  must  be 
expanded  and  administered  properly.  We 
are  not  going  to  fall  the  children  and 
are  not  going  to  let  distant  bureaucrats 
sacrifice  their  nutrition  to  the  Idol  of 
false  economy. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  fMrs.  Mink>. 

Mrs.  MINK  Thank  you.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
this  urgently  needed  legislation  House 
Joint  Resolution  923.  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  would  assure  that  the 
congressional  commitment  to  feed  the 
Nation's  himgiy  schoolchildren  is  not 
subverted  by  budget  cutting  administra- 
tors It  would  prevent  cuts  In  the  school 
lunch  program  contained  in  new  guide- 
lines recently  Issued  by  the  Agriculture 
E>epartment.  As  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  noted 
nutritionist  and  chairman  of  the  White 
House's  1969  Conference  on  Nutrition 
and  Hunger,  said  last  week: 

We  ought  to  And  better  wAyv,  t<.  5R%e  our 
money  than  to  take  food  out  of  the  mouth* 
of  hungry  children. 

This  legislation  would  guarantee  that 
further  attempts  to  trim  the  Federal 
budget  are  not  undertaken  at  the  expense 
of  this  country's  himgry  children. 

Over  the  past  3  monUas,  the  adminis- 
tration has  consistently  tried  to  trim  the 
school  lunch  program;  first,  by  imposing 
an  arbitrary  and  totally  unrealistic 
spending  celling  and  then,  when  that 
attempt  was  thwarted  by  Congress,  by 
seeking  to  reduce  the  nimiber  of  eligible 
children.  Under  the  terms  of  the  first  set 
of  regulations  issued  on  Augtist  13.  each 
State  woiJd  have  received  an  average  of 
5  cents  in  general  cash-for-food  assist- 
ance for  each  lunch  served  and  30  cents 
In  special  cash  assistance  for  each  free 
and  reduced  price  lunch  served  The  re- 
sponse from  local  officials  responsible  for 
the  program  was  overwhelmingly  nega- 
tive. It  was  clear  that  the  new  guidelines 
would  not  only  prevent  program  expan- 
sion to  feed  an  estimated  1  mUlion  addi- 
tional students  but  would  have  the  effect 
of  denying  lunches  to  many  needy  chil- 
dren who  received  free  or  reduced  price 
limches  In  the  last  school  year  as  well 

In  response  to  this  public  outcry,  both 
the  Senate  and  House  moved  to  remedy 
this  situation,  and  the  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  on  October  2,  1971.  guarantee- 
ing a  Federal  support  level  of  40  cents  for 
all  free  lunches  served  to  children  under 
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the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  man- 
dating a  proportionate  contribution  for 
reduced  price  lunches.  Tills  provision  is 
included  m  House  Joint  Resolution  923. 
Realizing  that  their  August  13  proposal 
was  about  to  be  overturned,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  liberalized  payments 
to  the  States  but  issued  at  the  same  time 
new  restrictions  which  would  have  de- 
prived an  estimated  600.000  children  of 
a  school  lunch.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
remember  that  for  man.v  of  these  chil- 
dren the  lunch  which  they  receive  at 
school  is  the  most  substantial  and  often 
the  only  hot  meal  they  receive  during  the 
day  No  one  can  reasonably  condone  de- 
priving these  children  of  a  school  lunch, 
yet  this  is  exactly  what  the  administra- 
tion wislies  us  to  do 

The  regulations  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  sought  to  implement  on 
October  11  would  have  barred  reimburse- 
ment for  meals  to  any  needy  child  with 
a  family  income  of  over  $3,940  This 
would  have  been  a  rigid  nationwide 
standard  and  would  have  completely  ig- 
nored regional  variance  In  some  rural 
areas.  $3,940  would  have  encompassed 
most  of  the  needy  families,  but  in  most 
urban  areas  this  fleure  would  have  ex- 
cluded thousand.*;  of  deser\ang  children. 
House  Joint  Resolution  923  prevents  the 
Secretary  from  changing  State  eliglbiUty 
standards  adopted  prior  to  October  1. 
1971,  an  i  in  addition  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary from  changing  Income  levels  or  eligi- 
bility standards  after  the  commencement 
of  any  fiscal  .vear.  If  changes  are  war- 
ranted local  school  authorities  must  be 
allowed  adequate  time  to  adjust  to  them. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  an 
important  step  in  our  continuing  efforts 
to  end  hunger  In  this  country  It  cannot 
wait  to  be  solved  In  the  long  run.  for  as 
Harry  Hopkins  noted  more  than  30  years 
ago — 

People  are  not  hungry  In  the  long  run; 
they  are  hungry  today 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Ryan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  iMr.  Perkins;  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee <Mr.  PuciNSKi)  for  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  they  have  acted  on  this 
very  Important  and  pressing  problem. 

I  strongly  support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 923  which  would  assure  that  every 
needy  schoolchild  receive  a  free  or  re- 
duced lunch  as  required  by  section  9  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

It  Is  extremely  unfortunate  that  2  years 
after  the  President  pledged  that  every 
disadvantaged  child  in  America's  schools 
would  receive  a  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch  such  a  resolution  is  needed.  But 
needed  it  is,  for  just  2  weeks  ago  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  attempted  to  un- 
dertake actions  that  would  have  forced 
some  1.300,000  poor  children  out  of  this 
program  and  deeper  into  hunger  and 
malnutrition. 

Tliat  himger  and  undernourishment 
should  continue  to  exist  at  all  in  a  society 
as  affluent  as  oiu^  is  unconscionable.  But 
what  is  evm  less  justifiable  is  the  failure 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  respond  to 


the  plight  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  children  trapped  In  poverty  by  in- 
suring that  they  get  enough  to  eat. 

Upon  coming  to  office,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration asked  that  the  American 
people  judge  it  by  its  deeds,  not  its  words. 
Using  that  as  the  standard,  this  admin- 
istration has  demonstrated  once  again  a 
cruel  and  Indefensible  indifference  to  the 
needs  of  this  Nation's  poor.  For  while  giv- 
ing lip  .service  last  week  to  the  National 
School  Lunch  Week,  the  administration 
was  attempting  to  slash  that  program, 
pushing  some  1,300.000  children  nation- 
wide farther  into  the  jaws  of  himger  and 
malnutrition. 

This  would  liave  been  the  effect  of 
the  new  Department  of  Agriculture  regu- 
lation .setting  the  eligibility  for  the  school 
lunch  program  to  $3,940  for  a  family  of 
four.  In  New  York  City  alone,  this  decl- 
.sion  would  have  cut  off  free  lunches  for 
.some  350.000  of  the  390.000  schoolchil- 
dren to  V,  horn  lunches  are  now  being  pro- 
vided. 

Prenou.'ily.  the  eligibility  level  for  the 
school  lunch  program  in  New  York  was 
$4,250  for  a  family  of  four.  There  is  no 
question  that  a  fanuly  whose  income  is 
that — or  even  considerably  higher — is 
very  much  in  poverty  and  hard  pressed 
for  children's  lunch  money  Yet.  at  a 
time  when  eligibility  .should  be  expanded 
considerably  to  meet  the  problems  of 
hunger  and  undernourishment,  the 
Nixon  admini.st ration  attempted  to  cut 
it  back. 

Therefore,  last  week  I  organized  a  bi- 
parusan  group  of  18  New  York  Members 
of  Congress  to  protest  the  Department  of 
Agricultures  decision.  We  urged  that 
.Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin  cancel 
that  decision  and  insure  that  no  child 
now  receiving  the  t)eneflts  of  the  school 
lunch  program  be  adversely  affected  by 
any  administrative  decision  of  the  De- 
partment. 

As  a  result  of  congressional  concern, 
today  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
rescinded  the  eligibility  ceiling  and  raised 
the  total  minimum  reimbursement  to 
States  to  46  cents  per  meal.  Previously, 
on  August  13,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  announced  an  inadequate 
reimbursement  of  only  35  cents  per  meal. 
Despite  the  administrative  action  now 
Uken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  need  for  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  923  Is  clear. 

It  would  mandate  by  congressional  ac- 
tion those  measures  lu-ged  in  our  tele- 
gram to  Secretary  Hardin.  It  would  by 
law  prohibit  the  Department  from  impos- 
ing an  eligibility  ceiling  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  to  reimburse  schools  for  meals 
provided  needy  children  eligible  under 
income  standards  set  by  State  sigencies 
as  of  October  1.  1971.  And  it  would  set 
a  46-cent  minimum  Federal  subsidy  for 
each  meal  provided  for  disadvantaged 
children  under  the  free  and  reduced  price 
school  lunch  program. 

It  is  Indefensible  that  the  administra- 
tion tried  to  cut  back  this  program.  This 
resolution  would  insure  that  it  does  not 
happen  again. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Ricoiu) 
the  text  of  the  telegram  sent  to  Secre- 
tary Hardin  proteeiting  his  actiOD  with 
respect  to  the  school  lunch  program. 


OCTOBEB   14,   1971. 

Hon    C-TTTOKD  Hardin. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Secwttaht  On  May  6.  1969.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Ei/ftted  that  "the  moment  (is) 
at  hand  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  In  America 
lt.self  for  all  t'.mc  " 

We  believe  ti.at  the  recent  decision  by  the 
Dapartment  of  Agriculture  to  lower  the  eligi- 
bility celling  for  the  free  school  lunch  pro- 
gram to  $3,940  for  a  family  of  four  runs 
directly  counter  to  the  Presldent'6  avowed 
coniniltment  to  eradicate  hunger  from  this 
Nation. 

This  regulation  wUl  adversely  affect  hun- 
dred* of  thousands  of  disadvantaged  children 
throughout  the  country  It  is  estimated  tbat 
in  New  York  City  alone,  some  350.000  of  the 
390.000  school  children  now  receiving  these 
lunches  will  be  forced  out  of  the  program. 
Th:s  regulation  cannot  be  countenanced. 
It  is  essentia;  that  this  program  be  broad- 
ened to  meet  the  problems  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  not  sla-shed  thus  perpetuating 
them  Therefore  we  urge  you  in  the  strong- 
est possible  t*rms  to  cancel  the  decision  to 
lower  the  eligibility  ceiling  and  to  insure 
that  no  chUd  now  recel\-ing  the  benefits  of 
the  school  lunch  program  be  adversely 
affected  by  any  administrative  action  of  your 
department. 

.Sincerely, 
William  F  Ryan.  Beli  a  Abzitc.  Joseph 
AncABBO,  Hesman  BADn.LO.  Mario  Biag- 
Gl,  Jonathan  Bingham,  Frank  Bkasco. 
HcGH  Carty.  Shirley  Chisholm,  John 
Dow,  Thaddevs  Dclski.  SETKorH  Hal- 
pern,  Edward  Koch,  John  Muepht, 
Bertram  Podell.  Charles  Rangel, 
Benjamin  Rosenthal  James  Scheuer. 
and  Lester  Woltt. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  constm:ie  to  the 
gentleman   from   California    'Mr    Del- 

Lb*l£S>  . 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
pared to  the  staggering  amcnts  this 
Nation  wastes  on  subsidies  to  the  rich 
and  to  major  corporations,  and  for  our 
absurd  adventurism  throughout  the 
world,  it  is  a  tragedy  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  ever  even  con- 
sidered cutting  back  in  the  school-lunch 
program. 

I  support  the  objectives  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  the  attempts  by  the  committee 
to  assure  that  as  many  children  e&  possi- 
ble benefit  from  this  program. 

Had  the  administration's  misguided 
efforts  to  reduce  the  school-limch  pro- 
gram been  adopted,  who  would  have 
gained? 

As  an  example — and  I  think  It  Is  prob- 
ably a  typical  situation  for  msmy  other 
large  cities  as  well — I  would  now  like  to 
insert  in  the  debate,  a  letter  I  received 
this  morning  which  outlines  what  the 
administration's  proposals  would  have 
done  to  the  exemplars-  Oakland  public 
schools  free-lunch  program: 

Oakland  Public  Schools. 
Oakland.  Calif  ,  October  15,  1971. 
Hon.  Ronald  Dellttms. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  DEixrMs:  TtilB  letter 
concerns  the  new  regulations  announced  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
October  7.  1971  lor  the  federally  Bubsidlzed 
free  lunches  served  to  needy  students. 

It  wa«  announced  that  tbe  federal  contri- 
bution for  each  free  or  reduced  prtce  lunch 
•erved  to  needy  cUldren  wotiid  be  mcreaoed 
frooa  35  to  4S  cents.  The  U-S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  further  stated  that  tbe  Federal 
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Income  Scale  to  determine  eligibility  for  free 
lunches  must  be  used.  This  scale  wu  pwrt 
of  the  1970  National  School  Lunch  Reform 
Aol  tij  require  all  districts  to  serve  a  free  or 
reduced  price  loncli  to  all  children  from 
families  who  met  the  poverty  Income  goilde- 
l!ne.  DlBtrlcts  were  allowed  to  establish  more 
lenient  guidelines 

Oakland  has  had  a  free  lunch  program 
since  1966  and  our  Income  scale  was  devel- 
oped at  that  tlxne  Our  scale  has  continued 
even  thou^jh  a  federal  scale  was  Inter  rasuip 
available.  The  Oakland  guidelliie.<i  have  al- 
lowed free  lunches  to  all  children  from  hemes 
recaiving  any  form  of  welfare  assistance, 
children  from  homes  certlfled  Uj  receive  food 
artamps  and  children  placed  In  foster  homes 
The  new  federal  scale  does  not  allow  these 
categorical  aid  families  free  lunches  auto- 
matically. All  families  must  have  a  total  In- 
oocne  below  the  following  federal  .scale: 


Grass  ineRllilv  mc  hm 

FuBilysin 

Ftderil  seals     OakUad  itsK 

t .      .. 

$za              sjss 

1. 

- Zn                        331 

....       ...                    328                        394 

378                        4W 

«»                 ■.!: 

»!0                          %» 

SU                      616 

The  Aamtnlstratlon  acted  wisely  In  In- 
creasing the  reimbursement  for  free  Uinrhes 
from  35  to  48  cents  This  will  mean  an  aJcl!- 
tlonal  1300.000  of  revenue  to  this  dlsirict  6<j 
we  can  do  a  better  Job  feeding  needy  students 
and  It  also  nearly  eliminates  a  projected  free 
lunch  deflrit.  Hnwever.  the  Administra- 
tion at  the  same  time  makes  It  manda'orv 
tbat  the  federal  tnoon.e  scale  be  vised  ti> 
qualify  needy  students  and  this  will  deny 
approximately  8.000  students  per  day  a  free 
lunch  who  are  now  q'lallflpd  t.i  receive  free 
lunches  and  will  wuhhoid  over  »3(J0.(K)0  from 
this  district  alone  for  free  lunches  Of  the 
27.000  meals  per  day  served  la.st  year  75 
percent  were  eltjier  free  or  reduced  priced 
meals.  TbU  year  the  dutrtct  expecu  to  hit 
3  million  In  free  meaia.  With  Uie  U  a  Depart- 
ment of  AgTlcultore  Income  Scale  reductions, 
the  number  would  only  be  1  8  mliOon  meals 
for  1971    72 

We  contend  that  this  denial  of  free  lunches 
Is  not  based  uii  fact  or  e-.en  shorta^  of  futtds 
but  just  on  political  defiance  between  the 
Congress  arid  the  Department  of  .\Ki'lculture 
Further,  a  drastic  change  In  thLs  program  this 
late  In  the  school  year  could  disrupt  an  other- 
wi.se  very  productive  school  year  for  Oakland 
studenta  We  are  further  convinced  that  the 
Federal  Income  Scale  may  l>e  appropriate  In 
the  MlaslSRlppl  Delta  or  Appalachta  but  due 
to  high  rent  .ind  general  cojst  of  living  In 
t^e  Oakland  Bay  Area  it  !«  not  appropriate 
here. 

Our  specific  request  la  for  the  Oongrees  to 
prevail  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  t<i 
•lIIow  a  25  percent  variance  In  tbt  IKederal 
Scale  to  be  decided  by  the  local  Boards  of 
Education.  We  are  also  reqiicstlng  rjo  further 
disruption  In  the  free  lunch  program  during 
the  school  year  by  the  U.S  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Your  attention  to  thl.-i  urgent  matter  wUl 
be  appreciated  by  all  ooncerned. 
Respectfully    yours, 

IdAacTTS    A      POKTES. 

Superintendent  of  SchooL*. 

I  hope  that  our  action  today  will  pre- 
empt tlie  danger  tliat  progranw  such  blr 
Oakland's  would  be  so  senoujsly  re- 
trenched as  the  result  oi  a  wium  by  some 
"superectmomiaer. ' 

However,  there  »  one  point  about  this 
resoiution  which  I  feel  still  \r  far  sl^ort 
of  a  desired  norm  for  such  an  Important 
national  commitment    Section  5  of  the 


resolirtlon  in  its  original  language  stipu- 
lated that— 

Dur.ng  fiscal  year  19T2  such  guidelines 
rtiall  be  considered  only  as  a  national  mini- 
mum Maadanl  of  allglbtllty  aod  the  Secre- 
tary atiall  relmbuiaa  dunnc  such  fiscal  year 
State  ^^ndea  and  local  ectiool  autburltieB 
for  free  and  reduced  ooat  meals  served  pur- 
suant to  eilglbUlty  slandards  established  by 
State  agenclM  and  local  school  authorities 
prior  to  October  1.  1971 

Uniortunately  m  this  Qiial  form  before 
us  today,  the  reference  to  eliKibility 
standaids  established  by  locul  school 
systems  has  been  deleted,  and  1  think 
tins  l.^  a  major  problem  lor  some  school 
luiM  h  programs 

Jast  as  we  know  t^uit  tx>verty  sub- 
sistence levels  vary  widely  among  Statet; 
and  region.s.  so  do  tlieae  standards  dif- 
fer between  pai'ts  of  States.  The  pov- 
erty line  for  ruraJ  areas  may  be  much 
below  that  of  a  central  city.  Yet.  as  I 
understand  tlie  resolution  as  it  is  before 
as  today,  were  a  city  to  have  eJigibillty 
standartis  higher  than  tiioee  of  tiie  State, 
tiiat  city  school  systtin  would  be  forced 
lo  deny  free  school  lunclies  to  many 
needy  children. 

Ab  an  alternative  to  tiie  lanyuage  be- 
fore UB  today,  I  would  suggest  liiat  pro- 
visions be  made  that  State  eligibility 
levels  should  allow  higher  local  eligibility 
levels  and  that  this  vanan' e  be  included 
as  an  integral  component  of  the  overall 
Stale  standards. 

Mr  PETRKINS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  coa"5ume  to  tlie 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  >  Mrs 
Abittc  I 

Mr?  ABZDO  Mr  Speaker  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  resolution 

Mr  Speaker,  the  resolution  we  are 
cotLsidering  today — House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 923 — has  my  strong  support  II 
states,  clearly  and  in  detail.  Congres.*;' 
intent  to  iiave  an  effective  set  of  child - 
nutrition  programs.  It  is  necessary  in 
light  of  the  continued  refusal  of  the  ad- 
mlnis'.ratlon  to  actively  and  properly  im- 
plement the  school  lunch  and  school 
breafcra.rt  provi.^ions  of  the  child  nutri- 
tion acts  It  is  urgently  needed  if  Con- 
gress truly  wants  to  see  its  commitment 
to  provide  meals  to  schoolchildren  ful- 
filled 

This  is  an  emergency  resolution  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Agriculture  ha.^ 
created  an  emergency  situation  all  across 
the  country  Not  only  have  tliey  moved 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  money  going 
to  these  programs  and  the  number  of 
children  receiving  assistance,  but  they 
have  also  kept  altering  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing this.  Thus,  the  Senate - 
passed  resolution  of  Octot)er  1  was  made 
obsolete  by  a  rieu-  set  of  regiilatlons  is- 
sued en  October  6;  the  resolution  we  are 
considering  today,  which  was  drafted 
only  a  few  days  ago.  was  partially  af- 
fected under  the  terms  of  a  press  release 
i.ssued  by  the  Department  only  this 
morning. 

The  Senate  resolution  sought  to  set 
at  45  cents  the  amount  of  rehnburse- 
menl  paid  for  the  lunches  of  needy  chil- 
dren: the  October  «  switch  by  the  De- 
partment purported  to  fix  this  restora- 
tion figure,  but  at  the  same  time  would 
have  eitminated  between  «00  000  and  1 


million  children  from  the  program  by 
tightening  ehglbility  standards  for  free 
and  reduced -price  lunches,  ^r  New  York 
Oty.  this  would  have  meant  dropping 
from  the  program  a  majority  of  the  par- 
tJclrtating  children  PV>r  the  State  of  New 
York,  this  would  have  meant  dropping 
30  new  programs  planned  for  this  school 
year. 

This  morning's  turnabout  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — arxl  I  note  that 
It  was  in  the  form  of  a  press  release 
rather  than  final,  official  regulations — 
returned  to  the  States  the  right  to  estab- 
lish their  own  eligibility  levels,  though 
It  failed  to  permit  localities  to  establish 
higiier  levek,  even  where  thofiC  levels 
were  clearly  necessitated  by  local  condi- 
tions and  previously  in  effect.  Por  New 
York  City,  this  aould  have  meant  drop- 
ping the  level  from  $4,500  to  $4,250  per 
annum,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  one 
of  t*ie  highest  ca^^t-of -living  levels  tn  the 
Nation.  It  would  liave  meant  the  drop- 
ping of  thousands  of  need>'  children  from 
the  program. 

Fortunately,  tlie  pending  resolution 
clears  up  thl.s  shortcoming  by  prohibit- 
ing the  Secjetary  of  Agriculture  from 
lowering  minimum  standards  of  eligibil- 
ity and  from  reducing  the  number  of 
cliildren  served  in  any  school  district 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  action  outhned  in 
this  resolution  is  necessar>'.  Last  year. 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  91-343. 
which  required  that  every  needy  school- 
child  receive  a  free  or  reduced-price 
luixrh.  Tiie  Intent  of  CtMigress  in  passing 
that  law  made  it  unmistakably  clear  that 
an  adequate  set  of  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, providing  meals  for  needy  chil- 
dren, was  a  primary  goal  of  this  Nation 

Earlier  this  year.  Congress  had  to 
counter  the  disastrous  result  of  adminis- 
tralive  actions  by  providing  adequate 
funds  for  tlie  summer  child-feeding  pm- 
KraiTLs.  Today,  we  are  again  forced  into 
assuring  tliat  the  administration  follows 
our  intent  and  meets  the  needs  of  hungry 
children.  I  urge  the  pa.«Bage  of  this  reso- 
lution, so  that  our  children  may  receive 
the  meals  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  by  law  committed  to  provide. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an 
affluent  society,  such  as  our  own,  there  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  hunger  and  pov- 
erty to  l>e  prevalent.  Our  society  must 
surely  take  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
iti.  young  receive  a  proper  diet  Particu- 
larly, it  is  important  that  young  school- 
children receive  nutritious  meals  With- 
out proper  food,  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  perform  up  to  par  in  school  They  can- 
not tie  expected  to  maintain  concentra- 
tion on  academic  affairs  \i  they  must 
keep  their  minds  on  the  pain  tn  their 
stomachs. 

House  Joint  Resohition  923  reminds 
us  that  there  Is  indeed  htmger  In  Amer- 
ica and  that  it  is  prevalent  In  many  of 
our  schools.  To  coimteract  this  outrage 
agaln.st  our  yotmg,  it  is  our  respoOidbillty 
to  authorize  the  approjjriatlon  of  such 
funds  as  will  guarantee  that  none  of  our 
schoolchildren  will  go  hungry. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  92S  with  its  provlalona  for  a 
40-cent  minimum  Federal  subsidy  for 
each  meal  provkled  for  needy  children 
under  the  free  and  reduced  price  school 
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lunch  program.  Additionally,  I  oppose 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion to  limit  eligibility  for  these  lunch 
programs  to  children  from  families  with 
an  income  of  less  than  $3,940. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  923.  In  so  doing, 
we  will  be  declaring  our  opposition  to 
hunger  and  our  support  for  the  well-be- 
ing of  our  children. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  has  before  it  today 
a  mo6t  Important  resolution  which  cuts 
to  the  root  of  our  democratic  system,  in- 
softu-  as  it  addresses  Itself  to  the  all-im- 
portant question  of  whether  the  execu- 
tive department  by  administrative  decree 
can  go  against  the  wishes  of  tlie  people 
as  expressed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  made  law  of  the  land 
If  this  House  fails  to  pass  House  Joint 
Resolution  923,  it  can  only  signal  an 
abandonment  of  a  commitment  we  made 
to  the  future  of  the  Nation  when  we  en- 
acted Public  Law  91-248  which  provided 
for  a  school  lunch  for  all  needy  children 
across  the  Nation. 

If  the  Agriculttire  Department's  latest 
maneuver  to  restrict  spending  on  this 
program  one  way  or  another  is  allowed 
to  go  unchallenged.  I  hope  the  House 
realizes  the  harsh  implications  which 
will  follow  if  eligibility  requirements  are 
to  be  locked  in  at  a  $3,940  level  for  a 
family  of  four.  With  the  strode  of  a  pen, 
close  to  a  million  needy  cliildren,  in 
every  sense  of  tlie  word  "needy. "  would 
be  eliminated  from  the  free  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

At  a  time  when  this  administration 
should  be  redoubling  its  efforts  to  extend 
and  expand  this  worthy  program,  we  find 
it  being  arbitrarily  slashed.  I,  for  one.  do 
not  want  the  responsibility  of  informing 
over  100,000  children  of  school  age  In 
Massachusetts  that  they  have  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  school  lunch  program 
ijecause  this  House  did  not  rescind  the 
Department  of  Agricultures  latest  pro- 
posal 

In  some  cases,  this  meal  might  have 
been  the  only  nutritional  meal  some  chil- 
dren could  look  forward  to  each  day. 
It  can  only  appear  as  so  much  quibbling 
over  what  is  in  the  end  an  artificial  dol- 
lar figure.  The  very  use  of  the  words 
"national  average  "  indicates  that  it  is 
the  average  poverty  level  across  the  Na- 
tion. It  admits  that  from  State  to  State 
the  level  does  vary. 

The  action  could  not  come  at  a  worse 
time.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  Instance,  has  been  making  com- 
mendable progress  in  its  efforts  to  pro- 
vide free  and  reduced  limches  to  school- 
children in  Massachusetts.  State  laws 
provide  for  a  mandatory  lunch  program 
m  aU  public  schools  after  September  of 
1973.  If  this  new  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture regulation  is  allowed  to  stand,  much 
of  the  progress  registered  in  Massachu- 
setts by  this  program  will  be  risked. 

In  effect,  there  will  be  a  further  disin- 
centive for  local  communities  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  Already  many  local 
officials  are  arguing  that  the  program  is 
going  the  way  of  ao  many  other  Federal 
programs  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  cutting  back  on  its  oommitnient, 
leaving  the  SUtes  to  hold  the  bag  and 


bear  the  increasing  financial  burdens. 
These  are  some  of  the  larger  implicatlonfi 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture'a  an- 
nouncement. It  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
saving  a  few  million  dollars.  It  is  as  if 
the  administration  wanted  to  discourage 
the  program  from  taking  any  further 
root  at  the  local  level  and  wanted  to  blow 
the  whistle  and  discourage  further  par- 
ticipation in  a  most  worthwhile,  and  I 
maintain,  needed  program. 

I  also  want  to  take  strong  issue  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  handled  the  whole  an- 
nouncement. The  initial  revision  of  regu- 
lation came  only  after  Congress  went  into 
its  well-publicized  summer  recess,  there- 
by lessening  the  possibility  of  close  scru- 
tiny and  inevitable  criticism  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Furthermore,  the  announcement  of  the 
proposed  regulation  came  only  days  be- 
fore the  school  year  was  due  to  commence 
in  most  school  districts  across  the  Nation, 
with  an  effective  date  after  every  school 
in  every  district  would  be  open.  The  re- 
sulting uncertainty  is  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate. Every  school  board  hesitated  to 
commit  itself  too  deeply  to  a  program 
which  could  i>e  revised  considerably  once 
the  school  year  was  underway.  It  created 
chaos  and  doubts  as  school  districts  were 
faced  with  the  task  of  anticipating  costs 
before  they  adopted  their  budget  and 
plans  for  the  year.  It  would  have  been  a 
brave  school  district,  indeed,  that  would 
have  been  encouraged  under  the  circum- 
stances to  stick  its  neck  out  and  commit 
itself  to  a  program  whose  price  tag  was 
very  much  up  in  the  air,  to  say  the  least. 

The  resolution  we  have  before  us  today, 
in  seeking  to  correct  this  situation,  has 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  reimbtirse 
State  agencies  administering  the  pro- 
gram of  lunches  to  schoolchildren  ac- 
cording to  State  eligibility  requirements 
established  in  good  faith  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  1971. 

The  resolution  also  provides  that  the 
average  rate  for  reimbursement  in  any 
State  for  all  lunches  served — free  or 
otherwise — shall  not  be  less  than  6  cents 
per  meal,  1  cent  over  the  level  presently 
being  permitted  as  sufBcient  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  6  cents  re- 
imbursement level  is  important  because 
it  would  at  least  allow  the  States  to  op- 
erate the  school  lunch  program  at  last 
year's  level. 

In  short,  the  administration's  action 
leaves  me  completely  confused  and  up- 
set. In  changing  the  rules  of  the  game 
after  the  school  year  has  started  it  can- 
not help  but  create  chaos  and  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  school  boards  and  parents 
alike.  One  wonders  whether  this  was  not 
the  desired  result  in  the  first  place.  But 
even  further,  it  seems  to  epitomize  a  false 
sense  of  economy  by  opting  for  a  program 
which  would  save  a  few  pennies  today 
at  the  possible  expense  of  the  very  future 
of  this  Nation.  For  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  It,  the  real  wealth  of  this 
Nation  Is  In  Its  youth  and  the  school 
limch  program  is  but  a  modest  attempt 
to  try  to  insure  a  minimum  standard  of 
nourishment  and  nutrition  regardless  of 
family  means.  It  also  Just  so  happens 
that  what  is  good  for  the  health  of  our 
children  is  good  for  the  agricultural  sup- 


port program  and  for  the  farmei  s  of  the 
country. 

Mrs.  GRA8SO.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  every 
needy  child  is  to  receive  a  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunch  in  school,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  proposed  Department  of 
Agriculture  regulations  governing  the 
school  lunch  program  be  rescinded. 

Along  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I  sup- 
t)ort  House  Joint  Resolution  923  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this  mea5- 
ure  for  the  welfare  of  our  schoolchildren 
Otherwise,  this  program  faces  possible 
financial  disaster  Over  two-thirds  of 
the  States  have  indicated  a  need  lor  more 
than  the  originally  proposed  30-cent  re- 
imbursement on  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches.  The  numl)er  of  children  eligible 
for  this  program  has  increased  since  last 
April  and.  without  the  reimbursement 
rate  of  46  cents  contamed  in  this  resolu- 
tion, many  of  the  States  will  be  imable  to 
feed  all  the  children  presently  entitled  by 
law  to  these  lunches. 

The  need  for  increased  funding  is  es- 
pecially pertinent  for  a  State  such  as  my 
own  State  of  Connecticut  which  has  just 
vjltnessed  a  decrease  in  its  welfare  budg- 
et. A  family  with  less  money  to  spend 
must  of  necessity  buy  less  food — food 
that  is  essential  for  the  growth  of  young 
bones  and  tissue.  Also,  studies  have 
shown  that  hungry  children  do  not  reacii 
their  full  potentitil  in  school. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  reimburse- 
ment rate  for  the  school  lunch  program 
be  increased  to  the  46  cents  called  for 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  923.  Then  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  the  near  poor 
across  the  coimtry  will  have  at  least  one 
nutritionally  adequate  meal  per  day  in 
school. 

It  IS  the  resporisibility  of  Congress  to 
respond  favorably  to  the  clear  and  press- 
ing needs  of  our  Nation's  children. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 923  to  prohibit  a  reduction  in  the 
numt)er  of  meals  served  In  the  school 
lunch  program.  When  the  administration 
first  decided  to  limit  the  expenditure  to 
35  cents  per  pupU,  the  adverse  reaction 
of  this  body  forced  the  administration 
to  reconsider  its  decision.  Rather  than 
reinstate  the  authorized  funding  level, 
however,  the  administration  increased 
the  expenditure  per  pupil  and  reduced 
the  number  of  children  eligible  for  the 
funds.  This  latest  move  eliminates  more 
than  1.2  million  cliildren  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor for  unanimously  reporting  the  res- 
olution to  prohibit  restricting  eligibility 
to  children  from  families  with  an  annual 
income  less  than  $3,940.  In  my  city  of 
Chicago  Eilone  the  proposed  administra- 
tion cutbacks  would  deprive  35,000  needy 
youngsters  of  nutritious  meals.  A  total  of 
39  States  across  the  Nation  would  ex- 
perience substantial  reductions. 

These  proposed  limitations  sacrifice 
the  health  and  welfare  of  defenseleas 
children  in  the  name  of  economy.  The 
White  Hotise  consultant  on  nutrition.  Dr. 
Jean  Mayer,  In  testimony  before  a  Senate 
committee,  suggested : 

We  ought  to  find  better  ways  to  save  our 
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money  th*n  to  take  n  out  of  the  mouths  of 

hungry  children. 

Surely  other  are«£  are  more  deBervmg 
of  budgetary  reductions  Our  commH- 
ment  to  provide  equal  education  oppar- 
tuiilties  for  all  chDdren  InvolTes  mar*" 
than  an  adequate  number  of  buiWints, 
books,  and  teachers.  Proper  nourishment 
is  a  prerequisite  for  an  active  mind  as 
well  as  a  healthy  body. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  that  the 
administration's  cutoff  point  for  eligibll  - 
Ity  at  the  legal  poverty  level  is  unreeUs- 
Uc.  To  limit  the  lunch  program  to  chfl- 
drem  from  families  earning  less  thaii 
$3,940  for  a  family  of  four  is  to  unnecee- 
•eirlly  restrict  the  mterpretation  of  the 
word  "needy."  If  I  may  borrow  again 
from  I>r.  Mayer's  recent  testimony: 

Mo  one  who  has  followed  the  Issue  woulil 
tuive  emf»ete6  the  •dinlTLlstrstUia  to  lnt«rp«vt 
"needy"  to  exclude  people  who  are  poor  hMt 
not  quite  that  deaUtute 

I  urtfe  my  colleagues  to  regard  this 
resolution  as  a  humane  investment  in  the 
country's  future  rather  than  a  costly 
drain  on  its  economy 

Mrs  HBCKLER  of  Ma-ssarhusetts  Mr 
SpeaJier,  economy  should  not  begin  wrth 
schoo4chUdren'8  Ixmches 

As  well-meaning  as  the  Agriculture  Oe- 
partment's  action  may  have  been  In 
lowering  the  income  eligibility  require- 
ments for  free  or  reduced-fee  school 
lunches,  it  was  misguided  and  misappro- 
priate. 

It  was  also  .<«elf- defeating  in  three 
ways: 

First,  It  violates  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress 

Second,  It  does  not  save  that  much 
money,  because  although  the  Income 
level  for  eligibility  would  be  cut  bask, 
the  individual  PederaJ  contribution  would 
be  Increased  from  30  cents  to  40  cents. 

Third.  It  frustrates  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  program,  which  Is  to  tielp  create 
healthy,  happy,  productive  ciuzeus  whOBe 
own  children  someday  may  Imve  no  need 
of  this  program. 

Federal  expenditures  m  the  program 
must  be  regarded  as  an  investment  In 
the  future.  It  has  been  demorwtratrci 
that  poor  diet  and  malnutriticxi  stant 
a  ciuid.  not  only  physically,  but  aiso 
emctlonaliy  and  iuteliectually 

The  whole  idea  of  suhsulizing  iaot 
lunches  for  poor  children  is  to  help  be- 
come and  remain  strong  and  bnlJit 
enough  to  escape  from  poverty.  Then 
perhaps  they  can  provide  a  return  on  tlie 
N'ation'.s  investment  v>.itli  well-adjusted, 
productive  Uvea. 

I  am  happy  to  .support  this  resolution 
winch  gets  this  program  back  on  tlif 
right  track.  It  tells  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment in  unmistakable  language  not 
(o  cut  confers  on  children  s  lunches  It 
specifically  prohibits  arbitrary  admin- 
istrative action  that  would  deprive  more 
than  a  nulhon  children  of  the  chance  to 
meet  life  on  its  own  terms. 

The  lower  income  figure  of  $3,940  is 
$360  le.ss  than  the  current  eligibility 
level  in  much  of  my  oongressianal  <fti;- 
trlct.  ThAt  is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  better  human  beings.  The  loss  of 
them  to  the  future  would  be  more  ttaui 
we  can  afford. 


Mr.  SCHEUKR  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  the 
clear  Intent  and  purpose  of  this  renolu- 
tion  to  aasure  th*t  every  needy  school - 
child  will  receive  a  free  or  reduced-price 
Iixich  as  required  by  sectloti  •  of  tKe  Na- 
tlonaJ  School  Lunch  Act  Congress  te  spe- 
cifically rejecting  the  propoaed  actions  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
would  reduce  the  level  and  amount  of  re- 
imbursement for  general  and  .'>pecial  cash 
a.'^sistance  for  school  breakfasts  and 
lunches.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
obviously  Intends  to  halt  the  expansion  of 
these  programs  and  to  cut  back  on  the 
level  of  assistance  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oo\'emment 

The  committee  bill  therefore  .sets  spe- 
cific rates  of  reimbursement  for  general 
ca.sh-for-food  assistance  for  each  lunch 
served  and  for  special  cash  assistance  for 
each  free  or  itKluced  price  lunch  served: 
requires  the  Secretary  to  use  as  mucli  of 
the  funds  a\-aUaWe  under  section  32  of 
the  act  of  August  24,  1934.  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  sufBdent  funds  for  free 
and  reduced  price  meals  for  every  needy 
rtilld;  and  forbids  the  Secretary  from  re- 
ducing the  number  of  children  served  In 
any  school  district.  All  these  provislon.s 
are  Intended,  as  the  resolution  states,  "to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  particularly  that  of 
providing  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch 
to  every  needy  child."  The  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  was  al.so  opposed  to 
the  section  of  the  proposed  regulatlon.s 
which  would  bar  reimbursement  for 
meals  to  any  needy  child  with  a  family 
income  of  ovrr  $3,940  because  and  I  quote 
from  the  committee  report 

It  will  deprive  thousands  of  needy  chll- 
rtren  of  n  school  lunch  It  Is  In  conflict  uilh 
coiigressiorml  Intent  «a  expreBned  with  the 
Hdoptlon  of  Publte  Law  01  »4«  tiiat  all  needy 
children  t«  provided  with  a.  school  lunch. 

The  committee  report  goes  on  to  say 
that; 

The  proposed  regulation  comes  afver  the 
school  year  has  commenced  and  thus  haa 
ra\ised  confiislon  and  tnrmoll  In  local  school 
districts 

The  committee  cleAily  intends  to  con- 
tuiue  current  practices,  whereby  hight^r 
dtiite  or  local  income  standards  which 
have  been  used  m  tlie  past  will  conUnue 
tx)  be  used  m  determining  eligibility  for 
tree  or  reduced  price  lunclies  While  it 
might  appear  tliat  section  3  of  Uie  resolu- 
Uon  provide.s  for  reimbursement  for 
meals  provided  under  income  guidelines 
adopted  by  State  agencies,  this  does  not 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  many 
ciues  have  higher  income  eligibility 
standards  thiui  the  States  in  which  they 
are  located.  In  such  cases  In  the  past. 
me&ls  provided  to  ctiildren  eliglhle  under 
the  higher  standard  have  been  reim- 
bursed by  the  Federal  Oovemment 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  will 
continue  to  be  the  case,  since  this  Is 
cxjrwi-stent  with  the  overall  committee 
Intent,  flr.st,  to  maintain  the  progres-s 
that  has  been  made  In  extending  these 
lunch  and  breakfast  programs  In  the 
past  few  years,  and,  two.  to  prohibit  a  re- 
duction in  the  numJaer  of  children  served 
in  any  school  district.  IX  there  Is  any 
doubt  about  the  impact  of  section  5.  I 


urge  my  colleagues  In  both  Houses  to 
make  these  provlfilons  consistent  with 
the  other  sections  of  the  bill  In  con- 
ference. 

The  committee  also  accepted  my 
amendment  a<Wlng  a  new  section  7  to 
the  bill  which  authorises  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  transfer  funds  from 
seciioD  32  of  the  act  of  AQgost  34,  1935, 
fur  the  purpose  of  assisting  schools  which 
demonstrate  a  need  for  addltloiial  funds 
in  the  school  breakfast  program.  Ttke 
committee  report  makes  clear  that  It  ex- 
pects \lM  Secretary  to  tixuisfer  as  much 
of  these  funds  as  necessary  to  expand 
the  breakfast  program  to  every  school 
desiring  to  participate. 

This  school  breakfast  program,  which 
I  authored  in  1»6«,  deserves  to  be  greatly 
expanded.  lliiB  amendment  wiU  allow 
that  expansion  by  providing  a  new, 
open  ended  source  of  funds,  so  that 
school  breakfasts  can  be  provided  to  all 
children  who  need  them  Itkeee  break- 
fasts are  vitally  important  If  these  chil- 
dren are  to  go  through  their  schooldays 
awake  alert  and  liealthy  enough  to 
learn.  I  expect  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  take  advantage  of  '.Ms  amend- 
ment and  to  expand  school  breakfast 
prograjms  all  over  the  country  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker,  this  legif- 
lation  answers  a  pressing  ne«d  in  the 
ooimtry's  school  lunch  program  Indeed. 
Uie  program's  very  survival  may  hinge 
on  the  passage  of  House  Jo4rH  RcMiluUon 
923 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  pub- 
lished startlmg  new  regulations  govern- 
ing funds  for  school  lunches.  The  regu- 
laUan.s — pinchpenny  measures  that 
might  threaten  the  health  of  an  entire 
generation  of  American  schoolchildren — 
would  limit  reimbursement  fimds  to  5 
cents  for  each  conventional  lunch  served, 
to  35  cents  for  eacli  lunch  served  to 
needy  children  free  or  at  reduced  prices 
A  survey  condiKted  by  tlie  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  shows  that  such  grimly 
meager  reimbursement  levels  would  all 
but  cnpple  that  school  lunch  program  In 
many  States,  denying  sound  meals  to 
millions  of  children. 

Tile  legisiaUoQ  now  before  us  would 
establish  reimbursement  rates  of  6  and 
46  cente — adequate  rates,  but  hourly 
generous  ones.  And  it  would  allow  the 
States  to  determine,  throogh  criteria 
drawn  up  prior  to  October  1.  1971,  Just 
what  consututes  a  needy  child  worthy 
of  free  lunches  or  lunches  at  rednoed 
prices .  The  Agriculture  Department  is 
now  seeking  to  shut  out  of  Uiis  program 
any  children  whose  families  earn  more 
than  $3,940  a  year.  Of  equal  slgniflcanoe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  bill  s  provision  to  bar 
ttic  Agriculture  Department  from  stiffen- 
ing eligibility  reqiurements  and  from  lim- 
iting U>e  number  of  poor  children  no^^• 
eligible. 

Everyone  concedes  the  success  of  the 
school  li»ich  program.  The  program.  ;n 
fact,  is  an  exemplar  of  what  Federal 
afisistanoe  projects  should  be. 

We  must  Dot  endanger  it 

With  permisstan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  put  in 
the  RccOTD  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Joim  C.  Stalker,  dlraetor  of  the  M^wol 
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lunch  program  In  Massachusetts,  point- 
ing out  the  need  for  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 923: 

The    Commonwealth    or 

M  A6S  ACH  t'STTTB . 

DcPARTMt^rT   or  EirpcAnoN, 
Bo.'fon,  Mass    Octobrr  15   197/ 
Hon    Edwa«o  P   Bouawd, 
Wa^ningtim.  DC. 

Dkab  RiPiraKNTATiTK  Bolamd:  Conflrmlng 
our  telegram  ot  October  16th.  we  are  encloe- 
ing  the  Statement  oi  PoslUoii  relaUve  to  the 
proposed  changes  In  tbe  application  of  Vie 
Secretary's  Poverty  Quldellres  for  Free  and 
Reduced  Price  Linv-hes  Since  Bending  the 
teleg.-am.  we  have  been  informed  that  Res- 
olution H  J.  88«  haa  Ijeen  renumbered  t" 
HJ    823 

To  prevent  a  complete  durupllou  of  oi^r 
BChoot  food  service  operations,  It  is  Impera- 
Uve  tliat  you  support  this  amended  Resolu- 
tion. Thank  you  for  your  continued  Interest 
in  the  Child  Nutrition  Program.s 
Sincerely  yours, 

John   C.   STALHEm. 

Director. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1  rise  In  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  923  to  enforce  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  It  is  outrageous  that 
this  House  should  even  have  to  concern 
itself  with  this  resolution  Originally  the 
idea  to  provide  needy  youngsters  a  nu- 
tritious meal  as  a  Democratic  pro- 
posal. As  with  several  other  Democratic 
proposals,  the  President  liked  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  so  much  he 
adopted  it  as  hi.s  own  proprani  We  were 
all  the  more  .surprised,  therefore,  to 
learn  of  the  stringent  cutback  in  the 
program. 

Indeed,  the  administration  tried  to 
sneak  this  one  by.  Caught  with  their 
hands  in  the  lunch.sark.  they  first  backed 
down  and  agreed  to  fund  the  program  at 
the  level  ontiinally  provided  for  by  the 
Congress.  Not  content  at  one  attempt 
to  cheat  thousands  of  children  out  of  the 
one  good  dally  meal  they  cotild  get.  the 
administration  has  now  attempted  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  children  eligible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  it  were  absolutely  nec- 
es.sary.  If  we  were  somehow  forced  to 
choose  one  of  the  many  good  education 
programs.  I  think  the  National  School 
Limrh  Act  would  have  to  win  out  over 
all  the  others 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful education  programs  to  come  along  in 
decades.  The  art  presupposes  what  many 
{jarents  have  known  for  years:  that 
children  Icam  better  on  a  full  stomach 
than  on  an  empty  one  But  many  low- 
and  middle-income  children  eo  to  school 
every  day  without  a  decent  meal  In  some 
cases  the  families  are  too  poor  to  provide 
a  balanced  diet;  in  other  instances  both 
parents  work,  or  there  is  only  one  parent 
in  the  home  and  the  children  are  left  to 
fend  for  themselves.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son for  these  children,  the  schoolday  is 
a  dismal  affair,  filled  with  drowsiness 
induced  by  hunger  and  empty  of  any 
educational  benefit.  These  are  the  chil- 
dren that  drop  out  in  later  years.  In  spite 
of  their  physical  attendance  in  class,  thai- 
had  been  mentally  absent  from  any  real 
learning  experience. 

A.S  if  it  were  really  necessary  to  prove 
it  to  us  o[  many  parents,  a  scientific  re- 
search study  proved  beyond  any  remain- 


ing doubt  that  students  who  came  to 
school  with  a  decent  diet  or  had  one 
available  at  school  fared  appreciably  bet- 
ter in  their  studies  than  those  who  had 
been  deprived  of  a  decent  meal.  Indeed. 
there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
scholastic  achievement  of  students  who 
were  provided  with  a  nutritious  meal 
after  years  of  coming  to  school  on  an 
empty  stomach. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
.support  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
iio  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  that  the  House  suspend  the 
riUes  ajid  pass  the  joint  resolution  iH.J. 
Res.  923  > ,  as  amended. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tliat  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  353,  nays,  0,  not  voting  77. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  303] 
YEAS— 353 


Abernethy 

AblMlc 

Adan.ia 

Ad.tbbb.1 

Alexander 

Anderaiin 

Calif. 
Anderson.  Ill 
Anderson, 

Teiin 
And.'~eva.  Ala 
-Vndrews. 

N  Dak 
Ann\in7lo 
.Archer 
.\rendi 
.^&b  brook 
Aspm 
.\apl  iiall 
liaJier 
Barrett 
Beirl'-h 
Reicher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Hetts 
He  Till 
Bta«?l 
Blester 
Hl.'itiharn 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatullc 
Bosks 
Boland 
BolIiaK 
Uow 

liraddubs 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnlt^Iey 
Bror>k£ 
Broomfleld 
Broizman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brvwn,  Ohio 
Broyhin,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Maaa. 
Burleson.  Tei 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byron 
Cabell 
C^aSerj 
Cliuap 
Carey,  N  Y 
Carney 
<J*amj.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

ChamtMrlain 
ChMbobn 


Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

Don  H 
clawson.  D«-l 
Clay 

Cleveland 
CoUler 
Collins.  Ill 
Collins.  Tex 
Colmer 
Conabl* 
Cnnte 
Ccrman 
CouKbUn 
Llaillei.  Vu 
Daniels.  N  J 
Davis.  0« 
Davis,  WU 
DelKney 
Dellenback 
Deliiims 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dlcklnann 
Dtu«eU 
Dooohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Diincan 
dii  l^nt 
Dwyer 
Eiiiriiiiidson 
Edwards.  Ala 
Edwards.  Calif 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Plndley 
Flab 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford,  Gerald  R. 
I^>rd. 

WUllam  D. 
Pteraythe 
PcruntalD 
Fraaer 

Frellnghuysen 
Freneel 
Frejr 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Oannats 
Oaydoa 


Gettya 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Gonzale? 
Ooodlint: 
Oraaao 
Gray 

Green.  OreK 
Green.  Pa 
artffln 
GrUBths 
Gross 
G rover 
Oude 
Halev 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
■chmldt 
Hanley 

Uaixsen   Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash 
Harrlnirton 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebe.--. 

Hechler   W   Va 
Heckler,  Mass 
Helsloakl 
Henderson 
Hicks  W8»h 
Ho^an 
HuUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Huiig^sle 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jonea,  Ala. 
Jones.  N  C. 
Jonee.  Tenn. 
Kartb 

Kasteiuneier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
ICelth 
Kemp 
Klnr 

KluczynaU 
Kocb 
Kyros 
Lojidrum 
Latta 


I^Sgett 

Lennon 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

McColIlster 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPall 
McKav 
McKevltt 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mabon 
MaUUard 
Martin 

Matblas.  Calif 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Met-calfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
MlnshaU 
MlzeU 
Mollohan 
MoQ&gan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
M  osher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nadzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
NUt 

OHara 
O'Koiiskl 
Passman 
Patten 
PeUy 


Abbitt 

Abourezk 

Ashley 

Bad'.llo 

BannK 

Bervland 

Broyblll   N.C. 

Bymea.  Wis. 

Carter 

Chappell 

C^Dnyers 

Colter 

Crane 

Culver 

Danlelaon 

Davis.  8.C 

de  la  Garza 

Derwlnskl 

DIPKS 

Dow 

Eckhardt 

Edwards  La 

Flynt 

Foley 

Fuqua 


Pepper 

Perkins 

PeVlls 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Podell 

Pofl 

Powril 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnakl 

Pur  cell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

RanKel 

Rarick 

Raes 

Held    N  Y 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

RobiiiBon.  Va. 

Robtson    N  Y 

Rodinc 

Roe 

Rogers 

Ronc&lio 

Rooney  NY, 

Rooney  Pa 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowskI 

Roush 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppc 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Rt  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengei 

Scott 

Sebelluf 

Belberlmg 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

3lkes 

Slak 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTTNCj — n 


Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 
Smith.  Iowa 
Bmitli.  NY 
6nycler 
Spence 
Sprlneer 
Stanton, 

J   WUllam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Sleiser.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Strattcm 
Stublileflcld 
Sullivan 
Taicotl 
Taylor 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thoiie 
Tieman 
Udall 

Vander  Ja^ft 
Van* 
Veysey 
VIgorlto 
WaKgonner 
Waldle 
W  ampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
WTialley 
White 
Wh!teh-.:rst 
Wldnall 
WlKglns 
Williams 
Wilson. 

Cliarles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wylle 
Wrman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Ypune,  Ter. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Oallflanakls 

Ooldwater 

Oubser 

Hagan 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Kicks.  Mass 

HlilU 

Ichord 

KuykendKll 

Kyi 

Jjandgrebe 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

McKir.uey 

Mann 

Methis   Of. 

Miller,  Calir 

Mills.  Ark, 

Mills   Md 

Mitchell 

MontKomerv 

Murphy,  N  V 


Obev 

ONelil 

Patmar. 

Poape 

Price.  Tex. 

Railsbark 

Reuss 

HhoOes 

R.uaselol 

Roybal 

8c  heuer 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Teag'oe,  Calif. 

Thonii>6..jU   N.J. 

niman 

\  nn  Deerlin 

Whltteii 

WUsc:.    Ifcb 

Wo!(T 

Wvatt 

Wjtller 

Zablocki 


So  (two-thirds  havrng  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  joint  resolution  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr    O'Neill  with  Mr    Rhodes 

Mr  Thompson  ol  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Gubeer 

Mr  de  ia  Uarza  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Caii- 
fortua 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Cttan^eil  with  Mr.  Xyl. 

Mr    distills  ol  Georgia  wiiL  Mr.  HilUs. 
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Mr  Culver  with  Mr  McEweii. 

Mr  DavU  ot  South  Carolina  with  Hi. 
Broyhlll  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  PolST  with  Mr.  Kuykendall 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr    H&lpem. 

Mr  Miner  of  California  with  Mr  Bpb 
Wilson 

Mr  Wolff  with  Mr  Ooldwater 

Mr   Staggers  with  Mr    Byrnes  of  Wlscoasin. 

\ir  Hanna  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr   Z«blocki  with  Mr.  Rallsback 

Mr  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr  Landgrebe. 

Mr  Mann  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr  Montgomery  with  Mr   McKtuney. 

Mr   Flynt  with  Mr    Lent. 

Mr  Puqua  with  Mr  Crane 

Mr  Oallflanakls  with  Mr   Wyatt 

Mr  Hogan  with  Mr   Mills  of  Maryland. 

Mr  Scheuer  with  Mr   Conyers 

Mr   Stephens  with  Mr   McCloskey. 

Mr  Whltten  with  Mr  Bouaselot. 

Mr   Perkins  with  Mr.  BadlUo. 

Mr   Ullman  with  Mr   Symington 

Mr    Dlggs  with  Mr   Derwlrwkl 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr  Dow 

Mr.  Abourezk  with  Mr    Ruybal 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr    Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr   Mitchell. 

Mr  Reiiss  with  Mr  Lonst  nf  Louisiana. 

Mr   Patman  with  Mr   Dnnlelson. 

Mr   Stuckey  with  Mr   Eckhardt. 

Mr    Edwards  of  Lovilslana  with  Mr.  Baring 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  IllJ- 

DOlS? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COOPERATIVE   ANIMAL  DISEASE 
CONTROL 

Mr  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  iH  R. 
104581  to  broaden  and  expand  the  powers 
of  the  Secretary,-  of  Agriculture  to  coop- 
erate with  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  prevent  or  retard  com- 
municable diseases  of  animal.s,  where  the 
Secretary  deems  .such  action  necessary 
to  protect  the  livestock,  poultry,  and  re- 
lated industries  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended. 

TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Keprenentattvea  of  the  Unite..  .Statfj  of 
Amerwa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  flrat 
section  of  the  Act  of  f^bruary  28.  1947.  aa 
amended  (61  Stat  7;  80  Stat  330,  21  U  S  C. 
114b).   Is  amended   t<;)  read  as  follows 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  the  Qovemments  of  Mexico, 
Guatemala.  El  Salvador.  Coeta  Rica,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua.  Brltlah  Honduras.  Panama, 
Colomtrta,  and  Canada  In  carrying  out  oper- 
ations or  measures  to  eradicate,  suppress,  or 
control,  or  to  prevent  or  retard,  any  com- 
municable disease  of  animals.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  {(x>t-and-mouth  disease,  rin- 
derpest, or  screwworm  in  such  countrlea 
where  he  deetns  such  a«tlon  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  livestock,  poultry,  and  related  In- 
dufltrlea  of  the  United  States.  In  performing 
the  operations  or  measures  authorised  In  tbla 


Act,  the  Government  of  such  countries  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  airtbority  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  operations  or  measures  on  all 
lands  and  properties  therein  and  for  such 
other  facilities  and  means  as  In  tbe  dlscre- 
tloa  of  the  Secretary  at  Agriculture  are  neces- 
sary. Tbe  measure  and  character  of  ooopera- 
tijD  carried  ou;  uudei-  this  Act  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Oovemments  of  such  countrlea.  Inclxidlng  the 
expenditure  or  u«e  of  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  shall  be  such  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Arrangements  for  the  cooperation  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  be  made  through  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  The 
authority  contained  in  this  Act  Is  In  addi- 
tion to  and  not  In  substitution  for  the  au- 
thority of  existing   law." 

3»c.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  February 
28.  1947,  as  amended  (61  Stat.  7;  70  Stat. 
1033;  31  use.  114c).  U  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "of  Mexico"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "of  Mexico,  Gtiate- 
mala,  EI  Salvador.  Coerta  Rica.  Honduras, 
.vicaragja.  British  Honduras.  Panama.  Co- 
lomlUa,  and  Canada," 

SkC  3.  The  Act  of  July  6,  1968  (82  Stat 
294,  21  use  114d  2  through  d  «)  is  hereby 
repealed . 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr  ZWACH  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  con.sldered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PURCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  presently  before 
the  Hou.se,  H.R  10458,  Ls  designed  to  ex- 
tend tl.e  authonty  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  regard  to  the  preven- 
tion of  the  entry  into  the  United  States 
of  communicable  animal  disea.ses 

Over  1,350  horses  were  killed  by  Ven- 
ezuelan equine  encephalomyeliti.-^.  VEE, 
in  the  United  Slates  last  summer.  In 
-spite  of  the  knowledge  that  ultracon- 
tasTlous  strains  of  this  horse  sleeping 
sickness  have  existed  In  Central  America 
for  well  over  30  years,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  ex!)lamed — once  the  dis- 
ease had  entered  this  country  and  rav- 
aged the  horse  population  of  Texas-  -that 
they  were  without  power  to  combat  Its 
spread  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States. 

Serious  outbreaks  of  horse  encephalitis 
reoccurred  in  Venezuela  in  1962  and 
19-38.  In  1969  the  disease  erupted  In 
Cruatemala.  From  there  the  epi- 
demic spread  rapidly  westward  and 
nortliward  through  El  Salvador,  Hondu- 
ras, and  Nicaragua  By  August  1970, 
nearly  3,000  horses  had  been  killed  by 
the  disease  in  Mexico  alone  Tens  of 
thousands  of  horses  have  been  killed 
throughout  the  history  of  this  disease. 

The  disease  is  a  virus,  transmitted  by 
movsquito.  In  the  1940's  the  United  States 
Army  developed  a  live-virus  .serum  which 
proved  effective  In  vaccinations  con- 
ducted in  Central  and  South  America 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Army  and 
the  US  State  Department. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  how- 
ever, has  traditionally  maintained  that 
since  tlie  disease  was  an  exotic  one,  a 
license  for  tlie  production  of  the  serum 
within  the  United  States — even  for  ex- 
port use  only — was  not  feasible.  Penally, 
on  July  9,   1971,  two  casee  of  VEIK  were 


confirmed  near  Brownsville,  Tex.  On 
JiUj  16, 1971,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture hired  a  U.S.  drug  manufacturer  to 
produce  the  drug  on  an  around  the 
clock  basis. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  erase  any  and 
all  roadblocks  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
US  Ooverrunent  with  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America  ae  well  as 
Canada  in  halting  communicable  animal 
diseases  before  they  get  to  our  borders  It 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  OlBce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Another  animal  di.sease  that  presents 
pot<Mitial  dangers  to  the  United  States 
is  African  swine  fever.  The  existence  of 
this  disease  in  Cube  was  reported  on 
June  23,  1971.  So  far,  no  outbreak  has 
occurred  in  the  United  States  nor  any  of 
the  Central  American  countries.  Tlie  en- 
artmeiit  of  this  bill  would  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  co- 
operate \«.ith  all  of  the  countries  includ- 
ed in  the  legislation  in  taking  whatever 
steps  are  required  to  prevent  such  an  out- 
break 

The  report  which  accompanies  H.R. 
10458  iH.  Rept   No.  92  553  >  states: 

It  is  believed  that  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  were  given  auth'-rlty  t<'  c<K/per- 
ate  with  the  gi'vernnienls  listed,  outhreak.s 
if  such  diseases  cjin  be  controlled  and  the 
chances  of  their  spre«dlng  into  the  United 
States  gre»tly  reduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  good  legi.slation 
It  is  far-reaching  American  consumers, 
lor  example,  are  arrustomed  to  meat  and 
ixjultry  products  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards. By  giving  this  proposed  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  those  standards 
will  be  insured. 

I  strongly  urge  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  bill.  Its  passage  would 
save  millions  of  dollars  of  investment  in 
livestock.  Its  passage  would  further  in- 
.sure  the  protection  of  our  already  high 
standards  of  meat  and  animal  products 
Its  passage  is  truly  within  the  be.'-t  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
nian. 

Mr.  ADDABBO  As  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  I  re- 
member tliat  we  had  funds  In  that,  bill 
for  the  control  of,  or  research  on,  swine 
fever  and  the  diseases  covered  by  this 
bUl. 

When  the  gentleman  speaks  about  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  cooperating 
with  these  other  countries  in  this  effort, 
how  much  will  that  cost? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  that  tills  will  add 
$450,000  per  year  to  the  cost  of  carrying 
on  this  program.  It  is  an  extension,  real- 
ly, of  our  foot-and-mouth-disease  opera- 
tion that  we  now  have  in  most  of  these 
countries,  primarily  In  Mexico. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  how  much  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  presently  has  for 
research  on  swine  fever  and  equine  en- 
cephalitis which  is  covered  In  this  bill? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  cannot  give  the  geo- 
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Uernan  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  has  for  re- 
search purposes.  However,  this  bill  per  se 
does  not  Involve  Itaelf  in  reaearcti.  This 
bill  provides  that  we  would  cooperate, 
which  might  not  exclude  some  research. 
Mr.  ADDABBO  And  that  cooperation, 
as  the  gentleman  has  previously  stated, 
win  cost  about  $450,000? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, based  on  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tills  bill  passed  out  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  with  no  votes 
against  It.  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  op- 
pw^ed  to  it.  It  wlU  prevent  the  spread  of 
tills  kind  of  disease  or  any  ottier  commu- 
nirable  animal  disease,  we  think,  from  the 
Central  American  countries  or  Mexico, 
or  from  Canada  This  would  have  a  very 
good  economic  effect  for  us  and  also 
something  to  protect  human  life  in  this 
country. 

The  vaccme  which  was  used  m  tliis  ef- 
fort earlier  is  a  vaccme  developed  by 
the  US  Army  for  use  on  human  beings 
and  not  on  animals  This  was  one 
of  the  difficulties  However,  after  great 
delays.  In  my  opinion,  this  vaccine  was 
released  and  was  allowed  to  be  produced 
in  vast  quantities  and,  for  Uie  first  time, 
was  used  on  the  horse  population  of  the 
country  The  disease  epidemic  was  then 
.^topped 

Mr.  ZWACH  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HR. 
10458  and  a.ssociate  myself  with  tlie  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  Uie  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Purcell  • ,  Uie  chairman 
f)f  the  Subcommittee  on  Feed  Grains  and 
Livestock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  just  to  say 
tliat  this  bill  gives  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  tools  necessary  with 
wlilch  to  meet  any  emergency  in  live- 
stock or  poultry  diseases  before  they 
reach  the  shores  of  our  own  country 
It  is  of  Imminent  importance  to  all  of 
our  people,  consumers  as  well  as  pro- 
ducers, that  we  implemeut  this  program 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
it,  to  more  effectively  protect  the  live- 
stock and  poultry  population  of  the 
United  States  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture presently  has  the  authority  to  co- 
oiierate  with  Mexico  in  eradicating  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  and  screw- 
worm.  He  has  similar  authority  to  co- 
operate with  Central  American  nations 
on  only  loot-and-mouUi  disease  and 
rinderpest. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  of  which  I  am 
a  cospon.-or,  is  to  extend  the  authonty  of 
the  Secretary  to  cooperate  with  sevTral 
other  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  to  broaden  his  authority  by 
includuig  all  other  communicable  dis- 
eases of  animals  His  authority  also  is 
broadened  to  mclude  tbe  administration 
of  cooperative  programs  to  control  or 
eradicate  ix>ultry  diseases 

Tlie  10  countries  which  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  law,  if  enacted,  would  be 
as  follows:  Mexico,  Guatemala.  £1  Sal- 
vador, Costa  Rica.  Honduras.  Nicaragua. 
British  Honduras,  Panama,  Colombia, 
and  Canada. 


In  recent  mcmths  we  have  an  heard 
about  "VEE"  Venezuelan  Equine  En- 
cephalomyellUs.  This  horse  sleeping  sick- 
ness disease  has  existed  in  Venezuela 
since  1935. 

The  disease  moved  into  Central  Amer- 
ica about  1969,  some  30  years  later.  It 
reached  southern  Mexico  in  1970  and 
moved  Into  an  area  Just  south  of  Tam- 
pico.  Mexico,  in  April  1971.  On  July  9. 
1971,  laboratory  analyses  confirmed  two 
cases  of  VEE  near  Brownsville,  Tex. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  committee  report. 
the  latest  figures  avcdlable  to  the  com- 
mittee showed  that  approximately  1,354 
horses  had  died  as  a  result  of  VEE  and 
about  2,000  had  been  sick.  Also,  approxi- 
mately 94  humans  became  iU  from  the 
disease. 

Another  animal  disease  that  presents 
potential  dangers  is  African  swme  fever 
The  existence  of  this  disease  in  Cuba 
was  reported  on  Juiie  23,  1971.  Precau- 
tionary restrictions  were  immediately 
imposed  by  the  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture 
at  ports  visited  by  ships  In  trade  with 
Cuba.  So  far,  no  outbreaJc  has  occurred 
in  the  United  States  nor  in  tiie  Central 
American  cotm tries  Certainly  the  Sec- 
retary should  have  the  authority  to  co- 
operate with  the  countries  included  in 
this  legislation  should  such  an  outbreak 
occur. 

Scientists  recognize  that  complete 
eradication  of  VEE  is  probably  not  pos- 
sible, and  fortunately  African  swme  fever 
IS  not  yet  a  major  threat.  American  con- 
sumers are  accustomed  to  meal  and 
poultry  products  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards, and  that  as  a  matter  of  prudence 
feel  our  Nation  should  now  take  steps  to 
prevent  anj'  spread  of  jpoultry  diseasee 
as  well  as  animal  diseases  into  Uie 
United  States.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture were  given  authority  to  cooper- 
ate With  the  governments  listed,  out- 
breaks of  such  diseases  can  be  controlled 
and  the  chances  of  their  spreading  into 
Uie  United  States  greatly  reduced. 

Tliis  is  a  good  bill,  Mr.  Speaker;  it 
sliould  be  approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  I  do  not  want  any  Members  of 
this  body  to  think  that  tills  is  a  bill  de- 
signed for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping 
the  agricultural  sector.  This  is  a  bill 
wluch  is  in  the  interest  of  all  Americans 

At  Uie  University  of  Iowa  Medical 
Sdiool,  for  Instance,  we  now  have  on  the 
regular  staff  veterinarians  whose  job  it 
is  to  locate  tbe  early  existence  of  certain 
diseases  among  animals  so  that  they  may 
know  how  to  treat  them  when  these  dis- 
ea.ses  are  transmitted  to  humans. 

Frequently,  we  have  the  development 
of  so-called  super  btigs  which  defy  all 
treatment,  and  we  find  that  within  30 
to  60  days  after  these  infecUve  agents 
appear  in  livestock,  they  also  apF>ear  in 
human  beings. 

So  this  bill  is  an  important  one.  It  is 
essential  that  we  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no   farther   requests    for   Ume     1    would 


just  express  the  hope  that  this  blD  can 
be  passed.  It  is  a  very  important  bill.  I 
see  nothing  but  good  that  can  come  from 
it  As  I  said,  as  far  as  I  know  there  is  no 
objection  of  any  kind  to  it. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 

motion   of  the   gentleman   from  Texas 

Mr.  PuacEU. '    that  the  House  suspend 

the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H  R    10458.  as 

amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Ls  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
tl.e  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  342.  nays  0,  not  voting  89, 
as  follows: 

|RoU  No    304] 
YEAS — 342 


Abernethy 

AbzuK 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111 
Anderson. 

Tenn 
Andrews,  Alu 
Andrews, 

N   Dak 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbnxjli 
Asp  111 
Asp  mail 
Baiter 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Belts 
Bevill 

BiagKl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blacltbum 

Blanton 

Blatnli 

BogitB 

Boland 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Bnultley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brolzman 

Brown,  Mich 

Bro-An.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

B'.jchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass 


Colllna.  ni 

Collins.  Tex 

Ck>lmer 

Ck>nable 

Conte 

Gorman 

Coughiin 

Daniel,  Va 

Daniels.  N  J 

Da  via.  G« 

Dsvls   Wis 

Delaney 

Dellentwck 

Dellunut 

Denholm 

Dennis 

I3ent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DIngeU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

DMTi-er 

Edmondson 

Edwards  Ala 


Hail 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
•chmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Haslingi 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 

Hechler   W    Va. 
Heckler  Mass. 
HelstoBkt 
Henderson 
HlckE  Wash. 
Hopan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Howard 
HuU 

Huugale 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarnuku 


Edwards.  Calif.  Johnson.  Calif. 

Eilberg  Johnson,  Pa. 

Erlenbom  Jones.  Ala. 

Eshleman  Jones.  N.C. 

Evans.  Colo.  Jones.  Tenn. 

Ev.ns  Tenn.  Karth 

Fasceil  Kasteiuneler 

F'.ndley  Kazen 

Fisher  Keating 

Flood  Kee 

Flowers  Keith 

Foley  Kemp 

Ford.  Gerald  B,  King 

Ford,  Kluczjnski 

William  D.  Koch 

Forsyttoe  Kyi 

Fountain  Kyrot 

Praser  Landrum 


Btirleson,  Tex  Frellnfrhuysen     Latta 

Burlison.  Mo.  Frenzel  Leggevt 

Barton  FreJ  U:nuon 

Bvrne   Pa  Pulton,  Tenn  Link 

B\Ton  Gallagher  Lloyd 

Cabell  Gamiatz  Long,  Md. 

Qnflery  Gaydos  L'ojan 

Camp  Oettys  Mrrior> 

Carey,  N  Y  Glalmo  McCliire 

Carney  CK)l<lw«ter  McCoUUter 

Casev   Ten  Oonzalei'  McOormack 

Cede'rberg  Ooodlmg  McCulloch 

Chamberla.:.  Graaao  Mcl>ade 

Chappeil  Gray  McDonald. 

Chlsholm  Green.  Oreg.  Mich. 

Clancy  Green   Pa  M'-Fal! 

n«r*  Orlffln  McK«t 

Ciavisen.  Grlfflths  McKevltt 

Don  H.  Qnm  McMillan 

Ciawson.  Del  Grover  M^cdoliAlil, 

Cleveland  Gude  Mass 

Collier  Haley  Madden 
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MahoD 

MaUltanl 

Martin 

Matbl&s.  Calif. 

Matsunaiia 

Mayna 

Maz/oll 

Me«<l8 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mikva 

Miller.  Ohio 

Minlsb 

Mink 

Mlzell 

Moilutian 

Mnoagan 

Mimrhead 

Murnau 

Mor»e 

M'  isfi 

Murphy.  Ill 

Nate  tier 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O  Uara 

O'Konskl 

Paaaman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

PerkinB 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

PodeU 

Foil 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  lU. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puctnakl 

Pur  cell 
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Abbltt 

Abourezk 

Ashley 

BadUlo 

Baring 

Bergland 

BolUng 

BroyhlU.  N  C 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cart«r 

OUer 

Clay 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Crane 

Culver 

Danlelaon 

Davis.  3  C 

de  la  Oanra 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  La. 

Ksch 

Fish 

Flyut 

Fuqua 

OallflanakU 

Olbbona 


Qiile 

QxilUen 

RandaU 

Ran^el 

Rarlck 

ReCB 

Held.  N.Y. 

Rtegle 

Roberts 

Boblnjon.  Va. 

R.:>blaon,  N  Y 

Rodlno 

R"e 

R<jj{ers 

Roncallo 

RDoney.  N  T. 

Rooney.  Pu. 

Rtjaenthal 

RoBtenkowskl 

Roufih 

Roy 

Runnels 

Rnpi^e 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oermatn 

Sandiiiun 

ijar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

S.-herle 

Sclunltz 

Schneebell 

Sohwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

SIkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N  Y 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

NATS— 0 
NOT   VOTtNO— 89 

Poage 

Price.  Tex. 
Rallsback 
Reuss 
RhiKleB 


Stanton, 
J  WUllam 

Stanton. 
Jamea  V. 

S'-eed 

Steele 

Stetger.  Ariz. 

6tetg«r.  Wis. 

Stokee 

Strfttton 

Btnbblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taloott 

Taylor 

Tfrry 

Thompson.  Qa. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thoue 

Tlrrnan 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysev 

viKonui 

WaKgonuer 

Waldle 

W  am  pier 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUllama 

Winn 

Wright 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Pla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Ouboer 

Hagan 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hicks.  Mass. 

HUlls 

Ichord 

Jonas 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

McCloskey 

McSwen 

McKUuiey 

Mann 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills.  \TtL. 

Mills.  Md. 

Minahall 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Mosher 

Murphy.  NY. 

Myers 

Nix 

Obey 

ONelU 

Patman 


Rousselot 

Roybal 

Scheuer 

Se  bell  us 

Selberllng 

Slack 

StagKers 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N  J 

Ullman 

Van  Ueerlln 

Whitien 

Wll!Kjn    B<jb 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Woin 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Zablockl 


So  '  two-third.s  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof'  the  rules  were  su.spended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  pa.ssed 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  O'Neill  with  Mr  Rhodes 

Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr 
Rallsback. 

Mr   de  la  Oary.a  with  Mr   Kuykendall. 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr   Halpern. 

Mr   Bergland  with  Mr    Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr    Hanna  with  Mr   Ouboer. 

Mr    Mathls  of  Georgia  with  Mr    Crane. 

Mr  Plynt  with  Mr  Landgrebe 

Mr.  Hogan  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr,  Cotter  with  Mr.  McCloeky. 

Mr  Culver  with  Mr  Carter. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Bousselot. 


Mr.  DavIs  of  South  Carolina  with  Bfr.  Mc- 
Clure. 

Mr  Whltten  with  Mr  McEwen. 

Mr    Zablockl  with  Mr    McKlnney. 

Mr  Wolff  with  Mr.  Lent 

Mr  Miller  of  California  with  Mr  Bob 
Wilson 


Mr 
land 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Montgomery  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Mary- 


Reusa   with  Mr    Teague  of   California. 
Fuqua    with    Mr    Price   of   Texas 
Oallflanakls  with  Mr  Wydler. 

Mr  DlggswlihMr   Derwlnskl. 

Mr  Clay  with  Mr  Dow. 

Mr    Mills   of    Arkansas   with   Mr.    Wyatt 

Mr   Mann  with  \ii.  Jonas. 

Mr  Staggem  with  Mr.  HUlls. 

Mr    Stephens  with  Mr.  Long  of  tioulslaxia. 

Mr,  Van  Decrlln  with  Mr    BadUlo. 

Mr    Ashley    with   Mr    Symington. 

Mr  Abbltt  with  Mr   Stuckey 

Mr   Aboure^.k  with  Mr    Conyers 

Mr    Eckhardt  with  Mr   Ullman 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Ixiuislaaa. 

Mr  Roybal  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr   Baring  with  Mr    Patman. 

Mr  Ichord  with  Mr  Mitchell. 

Mr   Nix  with  Mr  Mlnshall. 

Mr  Selberllng  with  Mr  Each. 

Mr  -Slack  with  Mr   Pish 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr   Sebellus 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Myers 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr    Mosher. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a,s  above  recorded. 

The  Ulie  wa.s  amended  m)  a.s  to  read' 
".\  bill  to  broaden  and  expand  the  powers 
of  tiie  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  to  cooper- 
ate with  Mexico,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador. 
Costa  Rica.  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  British 
Honduras.  Panama.  Colombia,  and  Can- 
ada to  prevent  or  retard  communicable 
dLseases  of  animals,  where  the  Secretary 
deems  such  action  necessary  to  protect 
the  livestock,  poultry,  and  related  Indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PORTS    AND    WATERWAYS    SAFETY 
ACT  OF   1971 

Mr.  CLAFIK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
8140 1  to  promote  the  safety  of  ports, 
harbors,  waterfront  areas,  and  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R     8140 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejiresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assrmbled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  'Porta  and  Water- 
ways Safety  Act  of  1971." 

Sec  2  In  order  to  prevent  damage  to,  or 
the  destruction  or  loss  of  any  vessel,  bridge, 
or  other  structure  on  or  In  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  or  any  land 
structure  or  shore  area  Immediately  ad- 
jacent to  those  waters;  and  to  protect  the 
navigable  waters  and  the  resouroea  therein 
from    environmental     harm    resulting    from 


vessel  or  structure  damage,  deetruotlon,  or 
loss,  the  Secretary  of  the  department  In 
which  the  Coast  Ouard  Is  operating  may — 

(1)  establish,  operate,  and  maintain  ves- 
sel traffic  services  and  systems  for  ports,  har- 
txjra.  and  other  waters  subject  to  congested 
vessel  trafllc: 

i'i)  require  veeeels  which  operate  In  an 
area  of  a  vessel  traffic  service  or  system  to 
utilize  or  comply  with  that  service  or  sys- 
tem. Including  tJie  carrying  or  Installation 
of  electronic  or  other  devices  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  service  or  system; 

(3)  control  vessel  traffic  In  areas  which  he 
determines  to  be  especially  hazardous,  or 
under  conditions  of  reduceid  rtslblUty,  ad- 
verse weather,  vessel  congestion,  or  other 
hazardous  circumstances  by  — 

(I)  speclf\lng  times  of  entrv.  movement, 
or  departure  to.  from,  within  or  through 
ports,  harbors,  or  other  waters; 

Ml)  establishing  vessel  trafflc  routing 
schemes; 

(ill)  establishing  vessel  size  and  speed 
limitations  and  vessel  operating  conduicns. 
and 

(iv)  restricting  vessel  operation  In  a  haz- 
ardous area  or  under  hazardovji  conditions. 
to  %'es«el.s  which  have  partlcu.ar  operating 
charaoterlstlos  and  capabilities  which  he  con- 
siders necessary  for  safe  operation  under  the 
circumstances; 

(41  direct  the  anchoring,  mooring,  or  move- 
meat  of  a  vesael  when  nec««»*iry  tn  prevent 
damage  to  or  by  that  vessel  df  her  cargo, 
stores,  supplies,  or  fuel. 

(5)  require  pilots  on  self-propelled  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trades  In  areas  and 
under  circumstances  where  a  pilot  la  not 
otherwise  required  by  State  law  to  be  on 
board  until  the  State  having  J  .irlsdlctlou  of 
an  area  Involved  establishes  a  requirement 
for  a  pilot  in  that  area  or  under  the  clrcum- 
EUiuces  Involved. 

i6i  establish  procedures,  measures,  and 
standards  for  the  handling,  loading,  dis- 
charge, storage,  stowage,  and  movement.  In- 
cluding the  emergency  removal,  control  and 
disposition,  at  explosives  or  other  dangerous 
articles  or  sub.staiices  on  structures  subject 
to  this  Act; 

(7)  prescribe  minimum  safety  equipment 
requirements  for  structures  subject  to  this 
Act  to  a.ssure  adequate  protection  from  fire, 
explosion,  natural  disasters,  and  other  seri- 
ous accidents  or  casualties; 

(8)  establish  water  or  waterfront  safety 
zones  or  other  measures  for  ,lmlt«d.  con- 
trolled, or  conditional  access  and  activity 
when  necessary  for  the  protection  of  any 
vessel,  structure,  waters,  or  shore  area;    and 

(9  1  establish  procedures  for  exionlnatlon 
to  a.ssur*  compliance  with  the  minimum 
safety  equipment  requlretnenta  for  struc- 
tures. 

Sac.  3.  (a|  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  the 
term  -United  States'  includes  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  Puerto  Rico. 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  sup- 
plants or  modifies  any  treaty  or  Federal  stat- 
ute or  authority  granted  thereunder,  nor 
does  It  prevent  a  State  or  pwlitical  subdivi- 
sion thereof  from  prescribing  lor  structures 
only  higher  sa,fety  equipment  requirements 
or  safety  standards  than  those  which  may  be 
prescnbied   pursuant   to  this  Act. 

(ci  In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  as  appropriate  In  or- 
der to  give  due  oonalderation  to  their  statu- 
tory and  other  r«apon«lblllUea,  and  to  Msure 
consistency  ot  regulations  applicable  to  vee- 
sela,  structures,  and  areaji  covered  by  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  alao  consider,  uti- 
lise, and  Incorporate  regulations  or  atmllar 
directory  mAterlala  Issued  by  port  or  other 
State  and  local  autborltlea. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  and  respon- 
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slbtlltlea  under  this  Act  to  promote  the  safe 
and  efficient  conduct  of  maritime  commerce 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  fully  the  wide 
variety  of  interest-s  which  may  be  affected  by 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  hereunder.  In 
determining  the  need  for.  and  the  substance 
of,  any  rule  or  regulation  or  the  exercise  of 
other  authority  hereunder  the  Secretary 
shall,  among  other  things,  consider — 

(1)  the  scope  and  degree  of  the  hazards: 

(2)  vessel  traffic  cha.-acttrlslicfi  including 
minimum  interference  with  the  flow  of  com- 
mercial trafflc.  traffic  volume,  the  sl/es  and 
types  of  vessel!!  the  usual  nature  of  local 
cargoes,  and  similar  factors; 

(3)  port  and  waterway  configurations  and 
the  differences  In  geographic,  climatic,  and 
other  conditions  and  circ unxstances, 

(4)  environmental  factors; 

(5)  economic   impact  and  effects; 

(8)  exl-stlng  vessel  tr.ifflc  control  systems, 
services,  and  schemes;   and 

(7)  local  practices  and  custom.s.  Including 
voluntary  arrangement*  and  agreements 
within  the  maritime  community. 

SBC.  4.  The  Secretary  may  investigate  any 
Incident,  accident,  or  act  involving  the  loss 
or  destruction  of,  or  damage  to,  any  structure 
subject  to  this  Act.  or  which  affect.s  or  may 
arect  the  safety  of  the  ports,  harbors  or 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  In  any 
Investigation  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
may  Issue  a  subpena  to  require  the  attend- 
ance of  any  witness  and  the  prf.Kluction  of 
documents  and  other  evidence  In  ca^e  of 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  issued  to  any  per- 
son, the  Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  I'nited  States  to  compel 
compliance  Wltne&.se.s  m.iy  be  paid  fees  for 
travel  and  attendance  mi  rates  not  exceeding 
those  allowed  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States. 

Sac.  5  The  Secretary  may  Issue  reasonable 
rules,  regulations,  and  standards  necessary 
to  Implement  this  Act  In  the  exercl.se  of  his 
rulemaking  authority  the  Secretary  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  chapters  5  and  7  of 
title  6,  United  Slates  Code  In  prep>arlng  pro- 
posed rules,  reguiaiion.s.  and  .standards,  the 
Secretary  shaU  provide  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  consultation  and  comment  to  State 
and  local  governments  representatives  of  the 
marine  Industry,  prrt  and  harbor  authorities. 
and   other   Interested    parties 

Src.  8.  The  secretary  shall,  within  one  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  repcH't  to 
the  Congress  his  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation which  may  be  necessary  to  achieve 
coordination  and  or  eliminate  duplication 
between  the  functions  authorized  by  this 
Act  and  the  functions  of  any  other  agencies 

Sec  7  Whoever  violates  a  regulation  Issued 
under  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  •1.000  The  Secre- 
tary may  assess  and  collect  any  civil  penalty 
Incurred  under  this  Act  and.  In  his  discre- 
tion, remit,  mitigate,  or  compromise  any 
penalty.  Ujxin  faUure  to  collect  or  compro- 
mise a  penalty,  the  Secretary  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  commence  an  action  for 
collection  In  any  district  court  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  A  vessel  used  or  employed  In  a  viola- 
tion of  a  regulation  under  this  Act  shall  be 
liable  In  rem  and  may  be  proceeded  against 
in  any  district  court  at  tiie  United  States 
having  Jurisdiction. 

Sec  8  Whoever  willfully  violates  a  regula- 
tion Issued  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  11.000  or  more  than  910, 000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten  years, 
or  tHith. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objectiwi,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  waa  no  objection. 

The  SP£IAK£R.  The  gentleman  from 


Perinsylranla  (Mr.  Clark)  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  H.R.  8140.  is  to  promote  much 
needed  safety  in  our  ports,  harbors,  and 
navigable  waters. 

H  R.  8140  was  introduced  on  May  6 
this  year  and  was  a  redraft  version  of  laat 
year's  bill.  H.R  17830.  This  modification 
became  necessarj*  as  a  result  of  the  nu- 
merous comments  and  criticisms  directed 
toward  the  bill  at  10  days  of  hearings 
last  year. 

Tlie  general  tenor  of  the  criticism  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  bill  was  so  loosely 
drawn  as  to  be  unneressarily  va^ue  and 
broad  in  its  scope.  The  bill  was  modified 
so  as  to  answer  this  criticism  by  making 
more  .specific  .such  areas  as  to  when  traf- 
fic control  would  be  imposed  and  what 
structures  and  what  shoreside  structures 
would  be  covered  In  addition,  language 
was  inserted  to  eliminate  such  problems 
as  the  alleged  overlapping  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  Coa-^t  Guard  and  other  Fed- 
ei-al  agencie."; 

Prior  to  tins  legislation,  the  Coast 
Guard's  port  and  harbor  authority 
stemmed  from  the  Magnu.son  Act,  50 
use.  191,  which  autiiorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  rules  governing  the  move- 
ment, inspection,  and  guarding  of  ves- 
.sels,  harbors,  ports,  and  waterfront  fa- 
cilities in  the  United  States  on  the  deter- 
mination that  national  security  is  en- 
dangered. Pursuant  to  the  mandate  of 
the  Magnuson  Act.  In  1960.  the  Presi- 
dent issued  Executive  Oi'der  10173.  which 
is  currently  the  ba.sic  authority  for  the 
Coast  Guard's  [.K)rt  security  and  safety 
programs.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
P^xecuiive  order  was  the  prevention  of 
sabotage  and  subversive  activity  on  our 
waterfronts,  in  order  to  maintain  an  op- 
timum national  defense  posture.  How- 
ever, as  the  program  has  developed 
ttirough  the  years,  more  and  more  atten- 
tion has  been  necessarily  directed  toward 
prevention  of  accidents  rather  than  de- 
liberate acts  of  sabotage.  The  national 
emergency  which  was  proclaimed  in  1950 
still  remains  in  effect  and  the  Coast 
Guard  today  performs  many  of  its  p>ort 
and  harbor  functions  based  on  the  au- 
thority derived  from  these  emergency 
powers.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  to  make  tliis 
authority  permanent  so  that  the  Coast 
Guard  one  day  does  not  find  itself  with 
no  powers  in  the  port  and  harbor  safety 
area  because  the  state  of  emergency  has 
been  revoked. 

In  addition  to  making  permanent  the 
Coast  Guard's  present  port  and  harbor 
safety  authority,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
broaden  the  statutory  area  of  concern 
and  establish  workable  procedures  if  we 
are  to  protect  our  navigable  waters  and 
the  adjoining  shoreline  and  shore  areas, 
as  well  as  port  and  harbor  facilities.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  both  to  pro- 
tect the  use  of  our  ports  and  harbors  as 
transportation  facilities  and  to  aid  in 
the  efforts  against  the  degradation  of 
the  marine  environment.  The  best  way 
to  avoid  pollution  of  our  water  and  ad- 
joining shorelines  is  to  prevent  the  pol- 
lutants from  being  discharged  into  the 
waters  in  the  first  place.  This  bill  would 
act     to    reduce    vessel     casualty     risks 


through  closer  attention  to  vessel  control 
and  equipment  in  congested  waters. 

This  bill  would  promote  port  and  har- 
bor safety  by  authorizing  the  Coast 
Guard  to: 

First.  Establish  operate,  and  maintain 
vessel  trafflc  systems  for  ports,  harbors, 
and  other  waters  subject  to  congested 
trafflc. 

Second  Control  vessel  traffic  in 
hazardous  areas  and  under  hazardous 
conditions  by  controlling  movements, 
routing,  speed,  and  operations. 

Tliird  Direct  the  anchoring,  mooring 
or  movement  of  vessel  when  necessary  to 
I)revent  danger  to  or  by  that  vessel  or  her 
cargo,  stores,  supplies  or  fuel 

Fourth  Establish  procedures  for 
handling  explosives  or  other  dangerous 
arucles  or  substances. 

Fifth  Prescribe  minimum  safety  equip- 
ment req'oirements  for  structures  sub- 
ject to  the  act  for  protection  from  fire. 
explosions,  accidents,  and  disasters. 

Sixth.  Establish  water  or  waterfront 
safety  zones  to  protect  when  necessary 
any  vessel,  structure,  waters  or  shore 
area. 

We  have  had  any  number  of  marine 
disasters  m  our  waters  since  World  War 
11.  There  was  the  Texas  City  holocaust 
ir.  1947.  the  South  Amboy  tragedy-  in  1950, 
.'cveral  severe  marine  accidents  in  the 
New  Orleans  area  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  spilling  of  800,000  gallons  of  oil 
into  the  San  Francisco  Bay  last  January 

In  addition,  during  the  past  20  years, 
ports,  harbors,  waterways,  and  waterfront 
facilities  have  grown  dramatically  in  size 
nnd  operating  capacity  and  with  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  trade  in  this  period, 
the  numbers  and  size  of  vessels  have  in- 
creased correspondingly.  Thus,  if  we  are 
to  avoid  in-^reases  in  the  numljers  and 
severity  of  marine  accidents  as  men- 
tioned above,  we  must  pro\'ide  tlie  Coast 
Guard  with  the  authority  to  control  ma- 
rine trafflc  and  facilities  in  our  port  and 
waterway  areas  A  giant  step  in  doing  this 
would  be  enactment  of  the  bill  now  before 
us  H.R  8140. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  came  out  of  the 
committee  unanimously,  and  I  know  of  no 
objections  to  the  bill. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  this 
question : 

What  does  this  bill  do  for  the  seafaring 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? There  are  a  number  of  high- 
powered-boat  owners  in  the  House,  as  I 
understand  It.  What  does  this  do  for 
them,  if  anything?  Does  it  take  anything 
away  from  them,  or  does  it  give  them 
anything? 

Mr.  CLARK  It  does  not  give  them  any- 
thing and  there  is  nothing  taken  away 
from  them.  As  long  as  they  are  in  a  safety 
area  they  must  do  just  like  anyone  else 
does,  and  obey  the  safety  regiilations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
whether  they  obey  the  rules? 

Mr.  CLARK  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  their  personal  habits,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  lova. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  CLAKK.  Mr.  Speai^er.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  U>  tbe  chairman 
of  Uie  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Oarjcaiz). 

Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  8140,  a  bill  that 
would  promote  much  needed  safety  in 
the  ports,  harbors,  waterfront  area£,  and 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 
The  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  worked  hard 
over  the  pa.st  2  years  on  this  legialation 
because  we  have  been  convinced  tliat  we 
."lUst  strengthen  the  Oovernment's  hand 
to  prevent  the  severe  kind  of  oil  spill 
which  occurred  in  San  Francisco  Bay  in 
1370.  and  lesser  spills  which  have  been 
occurring  frequently  in  our  waters.  Just 
last  year  there  were  two  bad  spills  in  the 
Baltimore  Harbor  area  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  In  addition,  this  bill 
would  give  the  Govertunent  power  which 
siiould  lessen  the  danger  of  collisions  be- 
tween vessels  and  inhibit  other  unsafe 
practices  in  and  around  our  port  areas 
which  result  not  only  in  the  pollution 
of  our  waters  but  in  the  loss  of  life  and 
substantial  property  damage 

In  this  connection,  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  report  in 
May  1970  stated  tliat  aside  from  high- 
way accidents,  which  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  there  are  more  people  killed 
each  year  as  a  result  of  marine  accidents 
thiui  are  killed  in  any  other  form  of 
transportation. 

For  tiu.s  reason.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
President  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
May  20,  1970,  and  tlie  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  his  executive  com- 
munication proposed  this  port  and  liar- 
bor  safety  type  of  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduced on  May  27,  1970,  as  H.R.  17830. 
Our  committee  held  10  days  of  hearings 
on  this  legislation  last  year  which 
brought  out  many  pertinent  comments. 
As  a  result,  we  redrafted  the  legislation 
and  I  introduced  an  improved  version, 
H  R    8140  on  May  6.   1971. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  tliat  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  been  most  active  on  legis- 
lation affertmg  the  improvement  of  our 
environment  and  marine  safety.  These 
are  the  two  principal  objectives  of  the  bill 
under  consideration  today.  Recently,  our 
comnuttee  reported  out  and  passed  H.R. 
9727.  familiarly  known  as  the  ocean 
dumping  bill,  which  is  landmark  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  environmental 
protection 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  and 
proud  of  the  accomplislunents  of  our 
committee  this  year  in  the  marine  safety 
field  We  initiated,  expedited,  and  the 
President  signed  S.  69»— formerly  HJR. 
6971 — the  bridge- to-brldge  radiotele- 
phone bill.  This  would  require  radiotele- 
phone rapability  and  a  monitoring  of 
this  equipment  on  vessels  in  our  waters. 
Almost  everyone  agrees  that  this  legis- 
lation was  long  overdiie  and  should  be  a 
prmiary  factor  in  the  improvement  of 
marine  safety.  In  addition,  we  al«}  ex- 
pedited H.R.  19,  the  recreational  boat  bill, 
which  was  also  aigned  into  law  by  the 
President 

There  has  been  an  average  of  1,400 
fatalities  per  year  over  the  last  6  years  as 
a  result  of  small  boat  accidents  and  just 
last  August,  seven  lives  were  lost  when  a 


recre«U<8ULl  boat  cut  in  front  of  a  tow 
on  the  Ohio  River.  Our  recreational  boat 
bill  Is  the  first  really  significant  piece  of 
safety  legislation  In  this  much  needed 
area.  Also,  our  committee  reported  out 
and  the  House  passed  H.R.  6479,  which 
would  require  the  licensing  of  the  opera- 
tor in  ihe  wheelhouse  of  tow  boats. 

I  am  especially  v^eased  that  we  are 
capping  this  list  of  marine  safety  legis- 
lation with  the  port  and  harbor  safety 
blU  now  before  us  for  our  consideration. 
Under  this  bill,  the  Coast  Guard  would 
have  very  substantial  powers  to  promote 
the  safety  and  environmental  quality  of 
our  navigable  waters.  The  Coast  Guard 
would  accomplish  this  through  its  au- 
tliorlty  to  prescribe  standards  and  regu- 
lations to  control  such  things  as  marine 
traffic;  to  determine  places  fur  anchor- 
age of  vessels,  and  to  control  the  move- 
ment of  explosives  and  other  dangerous 
articles.  I  ttiink  this  additional  author- 
ity In  the  Coast  Guard  is  e&sential  for 
the  improvement  of  marine  .safety  m  our 
waters  and  to  protect  cur  marine  en- 
vironment and  property.  Thus,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
tune  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts   iMr.  Keith*. 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Si:)€aker,  this  is  as 
the  chairman  has  said,  tiie  most  sigmfl- 
cant  legislation  on  harbor  safety  since 
the  Congress  has  seriously  considered  the 
problems  that  were  created  by  the  Tor- 
rev  Canyon  disaster  Too  much  tune  has 
elapsed.  But  it  Is  fortunate  in  a  way  that 
the  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  happened  at 
the  time  it  did.  That  was  a  very  substan- 
tial vessel,  and  they  are  now  building 
ships  tliree  and  four  times  as  large. 
Should  we  have  a  repetition  of  tliat  dis- 
aster, iz  could  do  damage  far  exceeding 
tliat  wtiicli  occurred  in  1967. 

Although  imquestionably  a  night- 
mare for  tliose  who  suffered  thn>ugh  the 
ouy  aftermath  of  Torrey  Canyon,  the 
world  was  fortunate  to  have  had  this 
expenerue  in  1967  rather  tlian  1971. 
Tanker  growth  has  not  yet  reached  the 
limits  of  teclinology  or  economics. 

In  the  Umied  States,  we  responded  by 
enacting  within  the  context  of  our  «ater 
quality  statutes  a  .scheme  of  liability  for 
oil  spills  and  a  scenario  for  response  to 
massive  pollution  incidents  relying  pri- 
marily upon  tlie  party  responsible  for 
tiie  incident  to  spearhead  the  cleanup 
effort  To  the  extent  that  a  Federal  re- 
spon.se  mast  be  initiated,  a  detailed  na- 
tional contingency  plan  and  various  re- 
gional plans  have  been  devised  under  the 
auspices  of  tlie  Council  on  Euviroiunental 
Quality. 

Our  efforts  and  those  of  most  countries 
have  been  focused  upon  the  aftermath 
of  a  tanker  groimding,  collision,  or  other 
accident.  H.R.  8140  represents  the  horse 
which  logically  should  go  before  the 
cart.  Its  thrust  Is  preventive  rather  than 
correct!  ve. 

Unfo.-tunately.  the  technology  of  oil 
pollution  control — oil  containment  and 
removal — has  progressed  very  little  since 
Torey  Canyon  We  are  no  better  prepared 
today  to  cope  with  the  spillage  of  100.000 
tons  of  oil  than  we  were  in  1907.  We  must 
concentrate  upon  avoiding  such  a  dis- 
aster rather  than  cteaaing  up  the  messy 
aftermath.  Illustrative  of  tlus  was  the 


collision  in  San  Francisco  Bay  last  Jan- 
uary which  Involved  two  1940  vintage 
tankers  engaged  in  our  coastwise  trade. 
Monimiental  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
sliips'  owner,  tlie  Coast  Guard,  and 
tliousands  of  dedicated  volunteers  cotild 
not  overcome  the  forces  of  wmd  and  tide 
which  carried  the  oil  for  miles  along  tlie 
Pacific  roast  to  biologically  delicate 
beach  and  marsh  areas  Thousands  of 
migratory  waterfowl  died  as  a  rrault.  The 
cost  of  this  cleanup  effort  nevertheless 
ran  into  millions  of  dollars. 

It  IS  an  uncomfortable  fact  we  are 
compelled  to  live  with  in  this  age  ot  the 
sut)ertanker  that  we  are  literally  at  the 
mercy  of  tho.se  who  guide  these  ships. 
The  traditional  concepts  of  the  rules  of 
the  road  and  tlie  age-old  autonomy  of  a 
slup's  master  mast  be  questioned  when 
tlie  life  or  deatli  of  the  marine  ecosystem 
and  the  hvelihood  of  millions  of  people 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men 
guiding  .such  ships  through  our  ports  and 
along  our  coasts  day  and  ni^t. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  very  large 
tankers — over  200,000  ton-s — cannot  enter 
most  of  our  ports  becaiiHe  of  cnannel  Um- 
itations,  the  San  Francisco  disaster 
proved  clearly  that  much  smaller  ships 
which  regularly  enter  all  American  ports 
are  capable  of  Inflicting  incredible  dam- 
age. 

This,  then,  Mr.  SpeiUter,  is  Uie  reason 
why  H.R.  8140  Is  so  vital.  We  must  give 
the  Coast  Guard  a  broad  mandate,  and 
the  tools  to  insure  that  the  Tarrev  Can- 
yon. Arizona  Standard,  and  other  disas- 
trous tanker  casualties  of  the  past  dec- 
ade are  not  repeated.  There  Ixave  been,  of 
course,  literally  hundreds  of  other  colli- 
sions involving  cargo  ships  and  barge 
tows  on  our  inland  and  coastal  waters, 
which  have  taken  a  heavy  tol.  of  life  and 
property,  with  increasing  fre<:uency  dur- 
ing this  same  period.  This  legislation 
will,  I  believe,  lead  to  a  significant  de- 
rline  in  .';uch  accidents  In  congested  port 
areas  where  Uie  Coast  Guard  will  con- 
centrate its  initial  efforts. 

The  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act, 
a.s  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  authorizes 
the  Coast  Guard  to  undertake  a  variety 
of  preventive  measures  in  order  to  pro- 
tect vessels,  bridges,  and  other  stru<  tures 
on  or  in  the  navigable  waters,  and  shore 
structures  adjacent  to  those  waters  from 
the  effects  of  marine  casualties  While 
thi.s  authority  already  has  been  exercised 
to  a  degree  under  the  emergericy  wartime 
po\^ers  of  the  Magnuson  Act.  this  legis- 
lation places  the  Coast  Guard  s  authority 
upon  a  permanent  basis  and  expands  the 
.scope  of  this  authority  to  reco*rnize  that 
the  waters  and  tlielr  resources  are  a  vital 
national  as.set  to  be  protected 

The  Coa-st  Guard  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thority may  establish  vessel  '-raffle  con- 
trol systems  In  congested  areas  and  re- 
quire sliips  operating  in  such  an  area  to 
comply  with  the  control  system  including 
where  appropriate  the  use  of  electronic 
or  other  devices  required  fcr  effective 
parUcipation. 

Where  circumstances  warrant  podtive 
vessel  control — ^for  example,  while  navi- 
gating In  tog — the  Ooost  Guard  may  pre- 
scribe when  and  under  what  oondttkms 
ships  may  move,  their  route,  and  pnrtiibit 
ships  from  moving  which  do  not  meet 
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criteria  deemed  necessary  for  safe  oper- 
ation. 

The  Coast  Guard  may  require  pilots  on 
self-propelled  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  when  a  pilot  is  not  otlierwise  re- 
quired by  State  law.  Since  the  founding 
of  this  Nation,  pilotage  has  been  con- 
ducted under  State  law.  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  has  determined 
to  continue  thi.s  arrangement  which  has 
generally  worked  extremely  well.  In  order 
to  be  of  any  use.  however,  a  pilot  must  be 
on  board  the  ship.  The  mere  pa.vment  of 
Pilotage  fees  does  not  contribute  to  mar- 
itime safety.  Certain  States  do  not  re- 
quire that  vessels  actually  take  a  pilot  on 
board  so  long  as  the  pilotage  fees  are 
paid  There  is  a  degree  of  inconvenience 
in  picking  up  and  discharging  a  pilot, 
and  when  the  maister  of  a  ship  has  a 
pilot's  endorsement  on  his  license,  the 
owners  often  merely  pay  the  lee  and  dis- 
pense with  the  pilot.  Such  was  the  case 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  collision  where 
the  outboimd  ship  on  a  foreign  voyage  to 
Canada  paid  for  a  pilot  but  did  not  have 
to  take  one  on  board  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Coast  Guard  will  be  able  to  m- 
sist  that  pilots  lue  used  even  though 
State  law  may  require  only  that  the 
pilotage  fee  be  paid. 

Beyond  the  movement  of  vessels  in  our 
navigable  waters,  the  Ports  and  Water- 
ways Safety  Act  authorizes  the  Coast 
Guard  to  oversee  the  handling  and  move- 
ment of  dangerous  cargoes  of  all  kinds. 
wliereas  existing  authority  is  basically 
limited  to  inflammable  liquids  and  ex- 
plosives. It  will  permit  the  Coast  Guaixl 
to  prescribe  minimum  safety  equipment 
standards  for  structures  subject  to  tlie 
act  and  to  insure  continued  compliance 
with  such  standards.  States  and  localities 
may  prescribe  higher  standards  as  they 
see  fit. 

Mr.  Spt'aker.  several  of  the  amend- 
ments adopted  by  tlie  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  deserve  comment  The  com- 
mittee wisely  adopted  language  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  carrj'ing 
out  the  intent  of  this  act.  Obviously,  com- 
plex traffic  control  systems  are  not  called 
for  everywhere.  They  are  expensive  to 
install  and  operate.  The  authority 
granted  here  must  be  used  wisely  to  in- 
sure that  the  need  is  met  where  it  is 
greatest.  Section  3idi  of  tiie  reported 
bill  clearly  sets  forth  these  guidelines. 
It  is  expected  that  our  major  ports,  in- 
cluding New  York.  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  and  Seattle  will  receive  im- 
mediate attention,  as  will  those  critical 
waterways  such  as  the  lower  Mississippi 
and  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Early  in  the  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion, the  question  arose  as  to  its  impact 
upon  the  role  of  the  Corps  of  Engineei"s 
Tlie  corps  has  traditionally  exercised 
broad  responsibility  over  the  speed  and 
movement  of  vessels  on  our  inland  navi- 
gable waters,  most  importantly  on  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries 
Under  this  legislation,  the  Coast  Guard 
will  assume  responsibility  where  it  con- 
.siders  it  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  the  act  on  our  inland  waters.  While 
the  corps  and  the  Coast  Guard  have  as- 
sured the  committee  that  no  conflict  or 
duplication  of  duties  or  responsibilities 
will  arise,  the  committee  has  adopted 
language  requiring  submLssion  of  a  re- 
port within  1  year  setting  forth  legisla- 


tive recommendations,  if  needed,  to 
achieve  coordination  and  eliminate  du- 
plication between  the  Coast  Guard  and 
other  agencies,  principally  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  Is  permissive 
legislation,  It  is  my  expectation  that  the 
Coast  Guard  will  move  forcefully  to  carry 
out  its  mandate.  We  cannot  afford  a 
Torrey  Canyon  off  Georges  Bank  or  an 
Arizona  Standard  in  Chesapeake  Bay  or 
Long  Island  Sound.  I  am  sure  that  the 
maritime  industry  cannot  afford  such 
disasters  either  and  will  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Coast  Guard  under  the  broad 
consultation  provisions  adopted  by  the 
committee 

This  is  a  long  overdue  bill.  Not  a  cure 
but  a  vital  step  in  the  right  direction  at 
last.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their 
unanimous  support 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
change which  took  place  a  moment  ago 
between  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  con- 
cerning vessels  owned  by  Members  of 
Congress,  some  of  us  do  not  own  vessels 
as  large  as  others.  We  would  hope  that 
there  would  be  some  proviso  or  at  least 
some  legislative  record  to  indicate  that 
the  little  fellow  on  a  Sailfish  such  as  I 
own  does  not  have  to  have  a  radio  or 
radar  if  he  were  travelling  in  navigable 
waters  which  would  be  home  groimd  to 
him  and  with  which  he.  as  a  sailor,  would 
be  familiar.  The  statutory  requirement 
does  permit  the  Coast  Guard  to  go  ver>' 
far  In  requiring  safety  devices  abroad  all 
vessels. 

I  would  hope  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  would  give 
some  reassurance  that  these  regulations 
and  rules,  as  they  relate  to  small  boats. 
would  not  Impose  an  unnecessary  burden 
upon  the  little  vessels  that  ply  on  the 
frmges  of  these  navigable  waters. 

The  statutory  authority  contained 
herein  does  permit  the  Coast  Guard  to  re- 
quire very  extensive  electronic  equipment 
aids  upon  very  small  vessels.  Unless  there 
is  some  legislative  record  which  indicates 
that  commonsen.se  must  prevail,  the 
little  fellow  still  should  have  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  big  vessel  that  may  be 
bearing  down  on  him.  He  should  not 
have  to  have  the  same  electronic  gear 
that  is  required  on  the  major  transport 
vessels. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows,  we  put  in  the  report  lan- 
guage which  would  take  care  of  what  the 
gentleman  has  referred  to   It  states: 

Although  the  Coast  Guard  feels  thai  no 
marine  traffic  sysieua  can  operate  sallslaciory 
ir  recreaii.inal  boats  would  be  exempt  from 
lt«  authority  In  circumstances  of  marine 
emergencies,  it  does  not  Intend  to  require 
the  recreational  boater  to  purchase  complex 
and  expensive  electronic  equipment  which 
would  not  be  of  any  real  use  to  the  pleasure- 
boater 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
mans  observation,  but  that  language  Is 
only  in  the  report  and  not  in  the  bill.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware. 


Mr.  DU  PONT.  The  gentleman  raises  a 
good  point.  The  question  was  raised  in 
committee  in  considerable  detail,  and 
while  it  is  necessary  to  have  broad  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  in  order  to  put  small 
craft  tmder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  effect  the  purposes  of  the  act, 
It  was  recognized  that  the  Coa^t  Guard 
would  apply  a  rule  of  reason  and  would 
not  require,  for  example,  a  $20,000  elec- 
tronic navigational  unit  in  a  $20,000 
pleasure  craft. 

Just  to  take  one  exaniple.  I  think  as 
far  as  the  committee  is  concerned  and 
floor  debate  Is  concerned,  the  legislative 
history  should  be  very  clear  that  a  rule 
of  reason  should  be  applied.  We  are  not 
making  sm  effort  to  overburden  the  small 
boat  owner  with  expensive  equipment. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  for  bringing  this 
much  needed  piece  of  legislation  to  the 
floor.  The  problems  and  complexities  of 
waterway  and  port  traffic  are  well- 
known.  The  Coast  Guard  has  been  dili- 
gently pursuing  the  promotion  of  sound 
safety  standards  in  congested  areas,  but 
it  has  become  apparent  that  their  au- 
tliority  is  not  extensive  enough  to  meet 
tlie  scope  of  the  traffic  problems.  I  think 
that  this  measiu-e  will  go  a  long  way  in 
pro\iding  the  Coast  Guard  with  the 
proper  statutory  authority  for  effecting 
safe  traCBc  conditions. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  Members  at- 
tention to  section  2<2i  which  authorizes 
the  Coast  Guard  to  require  vessels  oper- 
ating in  highly  congested  areaf  to  carry 
certain  electronic  devices  necessary  for 
use  in  the  traffic  system  I  raised  the 
point  in  committee  that  this  might  be 
construed  to  include  small  pleasure  craft. 
I  was  fearful  that  .such  a  broadly  based 
authority  might  require  small  pleasure 
craft  owners  to  carrj-  expensive  electronic 
equipment. 

It  was  recognized  by  the  committee 
that  .'^uch  requirements  on  the  pleasure 
boatowners  would  be  unfair  This  sub- 
ject is  treated  In  some  detail  on  page  9 
in  the  committee  report  It  i.s  apparent 
from  these  comments  that  the  Coast 
Guard  does  not  intend  to  burden  the 
small-boat  operator  with  highly  sophisti- 
cated, expensive  equipment 

Since  the  act  is  broad  on  its  face.  I 
would  like  to  once  again  reiterate  the 
intention  of  this  act  While  fully  recog- 
nizing the  necessity  to  give  the  Cr>a.-i 
Guard  a  broad  mandate  to  perform  their 
t^sl^  .^f  insuring  high  safety  standards 
in  congested  areas,  it  is  the  intjntion  of 
the  committee  not  to  place  unfair  bur- 
dens on  the  small -boat  operator  It  is 
hoped  that  when  the  Coast  Guard  car- 
ries out  this  statute  due  considTation 
will  be  given  to  the  burden  imposed  by 
requiring  electronic  equipment  in  rela- 
tion to  the  type  of  craft  in  que.stion. 
While  the  Coast  Guard  maintains  that 
no  marine  trafHc  system  can  operate  sat- 
isfactorily without  the  inclasion  of  recre- 
ational craft.  It  IS  the  hope  of  the  com- 
mittee that  no  severe  expenses  will  be 
imposed  on  the  recreational  boatsman 
and  that  proper  discretion  will  be  used 
by  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  application  of 
the  statute  to  this  class  of  mariners. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California    'Mr    MAiLLiARDt. 
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Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  marine 
trtinsportatlon  Is  one  of  gTadiuU  evohitloD 
markde  by  lnfre<iuent  periods  of  revohi- 
tionary  change  In  technology.  TTie  transi- 
tion from  sail  to  steam  power  was  one 
such  technological  breakthrough.  Even 
that  fundamental  change  took  place  over 
several  decades,  however.  Today  another 
landmark  development  In  marine  tech- 
nology Is  at  the  midpoint  of  Its  natural 
progression.  After  a  decade  of  rapid 
growth,  the  tanker  or  bulk  carrier  Is  ap- 
proaching the  one-half  million  ton  ca- 
pacity mark.  By  the  end  of  this  decade, 
ships  of  1,000,000  tons  capacity  win  be 
plying  the  shipping  lanes  of  the  world. 
Their  size  staggers  the  imagination 

FVom  ancient  time  to  the  present  day. 
ships  have  enjoyed  a  unique  status  in 
law  as  virtually  separate  states  under 
the  leadership  of  one  man  who  until  only 
a  few  years  ago  was  literally  a  king  exer- 
cising life  and  death  power  over  his 
subjects.  While  we  have  mitigated  the 
harsher  aspects  of  rule  by  a  ship's  cap- 
tain over  the  crew,  the  underlying  con- 
cepts of  freedom  of  action  remain  with 
us.  These  concepts  are  still  valid  on  the 
high  seas  where  just  as  In  the  days  of  sail 
the  ship  is  cut  off  notwithstanding  mod- 
ern communications.  Only  the  ship's 
master  is  in  position  to  make  vital  deci- 
sions on  the  high  seas.  We  must  continue 
to  rely  on  his  Judgment  and  experience 
guided  only  by  ctistom  and  the  broadly 
written  rules  of  the  road. 

As  in  the  case  of  civil  aviation,  how- 
ex  er,  we  have  now  reached  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  ships  where  traditional 
concepts  of  command  at  sea  must  give 
way  when  ships  are  navigating  in  con- 
gested waters  in  ports,  inland  rivers,  and 
even  on  the  high  seas  while  still  close 
inshore.  The  potential  harm  to  life,  prop- 
erty, and  the  environment  has  grown 
perhape  in  geometric  proportion  to  the 
growth  in  ship  size  when  the  nature  of 
today's  cargoes  is  considered — oil,  ex- 
plosives, caustic,  and  other  toxic  sub- 
stances. 

We  have  been  fortunate — indeed, 
lucky— to  have  had  so  few  serious  ma- 
rine casualties  under  these  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  tribute  to  the  skill  and 
dedication  of  our  merchant  mariners — 
officer  and  seaman  alike.  Luck  does  not 
last  forever,  as  was  proven  so  eloquently 
last  Januar>'  at  the  mouth  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  That  collision  between  two 
small  World  War  n  vintage  tankers  re- 
leasing less  than  a  million  gallons  oX  oil 
was  only  a  faint  shadow  of  Uie  disaster 
we  lace  if  two  modem  coastwise  tankers 
In  the  100.000-ton  class  should  ever  col- 
Ude. 

The  responsibility  lor  movmg  ships 
in  fog-shrouded  harbors  can  no  longer 
be  placed  exclusively  upon  one  man  on 
the  bridge.  It  is  not  a  fair  burden  and 
one  iliat  our  society  cannot  afford  to 
delegate.  The  collision  of  any  two  ships 
at  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay 
or  New  York  Harbor  50  years  ago  was  of 
little  concern  to  anyone  beyond  those 
immediately  involved.  Today  the  colli- 
sion of  any  two  cargo  ships  may  spell 
economic  disaster  for  tiiousands  of  peo- 


ple and  untold  damage  to  tlw  environ- 
ment. 

While  we  will  not  reach  the  degree 
of  control  aver  ship  movementa  that  we 
now  regularly  exercise  over  commercHU 
air  traffic,  the  passage  of  H.R.  9140  will 
mark  a  sharp  departure  from  past  per- 
missive attitudes  toward  marine  navi- 
gation. TTiis  is  necessary  and  should  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  command  the 
massive  tankers  and  contalnerships  of 
today.  The  technology  of  marine  trafOc 
control  is  in  its  infancy  and  will  evolve 
gradually  as  the  available  technology 
and  experience  permit  Systems  far  more 
sophisticated  than  we  have  today  will  be 
available  a  decade  from  now 

The  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act 
Ls  a  logical  and  necessary  progression  in 
the  history  of  marine  transportation  It 
cannot  be  put  off  There  is  too  mucii  at 
stake. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  PEtXY  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa  such  time  as  he  consumes. 

Mr  GROSS  I  mfrely  wteh  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question.  I  have  had  my 
eye  on  a  nice  rowboat  with  an  outboard 
motor  You  would  not  make  me  buy  radar 
eruipment  for  that:  would  you? 

Mr.  PELiY  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man he  could  have  flown  the  congres- 
sional flag  on  his  boat  if  he  had  not  ob- 
jected one  time  to  a  bUl  that  came  up 
which  aroused 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  wondered,  too,  If 
this  bill  would  prDvide  for  a  congres- 
sional Sag  to  be  flown  from  the  radar  or 
radio  antenna,  the  yardarm,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be.  I  Just  want  to  know  if 
I  will  have  to  Install  radar  equipment  on 
the  rowboat  I  intend  to  buy  when  I  leave 
the  Congress  either  voluntarily  or  in  vol - 
imtarily. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  a  well-known  fishermaji.  I  would  oni.v 
give  him  the  assurance  that  If  he  goes 
out  into  dangerous  waters,  the  Coast 
Guard  will  try  to  protect  him  from  the 
hazards  of  the  sea 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  In  further  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  I  refer  to  page  9  of  the  report  and 
the  following  language 

Aside  from  these  protectlona  mentioned 
lu  the  bill,  however.  It  ts  clear  from  the  testi- 
mony at  the  hearings  »nd  from  discussions 
with  the  Co««t  Ouard.  and  your  committee 
would  like  thla  report  to  reflect,  that  the 
Coast  Guard  doe*  not  Inteiid  to  Impose  a 
severe  econom!.'  impact  on  recreational  boat- 
era  by  requiring  them  to  Install  exp*n.slve 
electronic  devices  If  any  st  all 

Mr  PKLLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ports 
and  Waterways  Safety  Act  is  a  necessary 
tool  in  the  Coast  Guards  conttaiung  and 
tireless  pursuit  of  maritime  safety. 

The  existing  port  security  program 
founded  upon  the  Magnuson  act  is  to- 
tally inadequate  for  saXeguarding  our 
ports  and  waterways  and  other  vital  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  interests  from 
the  drastic  consequences  of  ship  colli- 
sions and  other  marine  perlLs. 

In  the  near  future.  I  hope  that  oil  from 
the  Alaskan  North  Slope  under  adequate- 


safeguards,  win  begin  to  move  by  tanker 
from  Valdez  to  the  west  coast,  includ- 
ing refineries  near  Seattle,  llila  move- 
ment is  of  vital  concern  to  the  economy 
at  our  country,  but  Is  iu>t  without  risk. 
We  must  Insure  that  the  tankers  en- 
gaged In  this  trade  are  equipped  uith 
the  most  sophisticated  equtpincnt  pos- 
sible for  coDlsion  avoidance  and  positlcm 
flndting. 

The  Coast  Guard  mtist  be  prepared  to 
control  the  movement  of  these  tankers  in 
and  out  of  hartoor  and  in  the  narrow  pas- 
sages leading  to  most  of  our  west  coast 
PK>rt«. 

The  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act 
will  authotrlze  the  Coast  Qoard  to  require 
whatever  electronic  gear  is  considered 
necessary  on  these  ships  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate effectively  In  a  traffic  control  pro- 
gram. Likewise,  it  will  enable  the  Coast 
Guard  to  establish  the  system  and  Insist 
upon  strict  compliance  on  the  part  of 
the  shipowners  and  masters. 

The  Importance  of  tiiis  legislation  ts. 
of  course,  nationwide  In  scope.  Tlie  Mis- 
sissippi River  has  been  the  scene  of  nu- 
merous collisions  In  the  past  few  years 
between  oceangoing  vessels  and  river 
tows.  Loss  of  life  has  been  high:  prop- 
erty damage  extensive. 

New  York  Hartmr  has  witnessed  a 
number  of  disastrous  collisions.  No  port 
or  wsterway  is  Immtme.  and  none  is  pre- 
pared today  to  cope  with  the  destruc- 
tion which  a  massive  oil  s;^  or  fire  can 
produce 

Prevention  Is  the  best  cure,  and  thLs 
legislation  Ls  preventive  medicine  which 
the  maritime  industry  may  find  hard  to 
swallow  at  times. 

I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  en- 
actment of  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  will  be  in  the  economic  self- 
interest  of  the  maritime  Industry  and 
will  lead  to  a  safer  and  more  productive 
transportation  system.  At  the  same  time, 
our  vital  marine  resources  and  the  ma- 
rine environment  generally  will  be  en- 
hanced. 

In  the  area  of  oil  pollution,  there  Is. 
of  course  another  side  to  the  coin.  Acci- 
dents are  one  aspect  of  the  proWeni  The 
rotrtine  discharge  of  oU  and  waste  from 
shipc  at  sea  Is  the  other  side  of  the  com- 
plex Issue  We  must  move  forward  to- 
ward the  adoption  of  system*  at  the  In- 
ternational level  which  wlH  stop  the 
pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil  PresddeBt 
Nixon  has  called  for  an  end  to  the 
deliberate  discharge  of  oil  by  1975.  Per- 
haps too  amtrftious  a  goal,  but  one 
worthy  of  our  vigorous  support.  Only 
throuKh  the  promulgation  of  interna- 
tional standards  of  tanker  construction 
can  tins  problem  be  solved.  The  world's 
oceans  respect  no  boimdarles  and  even- 
tually tills  steady  flow  of  oil  into  the  sea 
will  degrade  all  of  the  oceans 

The  United  States  is  leading  the  way 
in  these  International  efforts,  and  HJl. 
8140  is  Indicative  of  our  determination  to 
set  our  own  house  In  order. 

Mr  n.,ARK  Mr  Speaker  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  con.s-ume  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  *Mr   Bthhe). 

Mr  BYRNB  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8140 

We  have  before  us  today  for  our  -'on- 
.sideration  a  much  needed  piece  of  legis- 
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latlon  which  should  operate  to  increase 
the  safe  operation  of  vessels  and  the  safe 
use  of  related  facilities  In  our  port  and 
waterway  areas. 

The  bill  now  before  us,  HJl.  8140.  Is 
truly  a  fine  example  of  the  results  of  the 
legislative  process  at  its  best.  After  its 
introduction  last  year  as  H.R.  17830.  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  held  10  days  of  hearings  on 
the  measure  Although  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses favored  tlie  marine  safety  and 
environmental  aspects  of  the  bill  they 
were  virtually  unanimous  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  as  drafted.  The  chief 
complatat  seemed  to  be  that  the  bill  was 
not  specific  and  was  too  \'ague  and  broad 
in  its  scope.  Indeed,  these  criticisms  had 
some  merit  and  the  bill  was  redrafted  to 
answer  the  SF>ectrum  of  complaints  and 
to  come  up  with  a  measure  that  would 
do  the  intoided  job  but  suU  satisfy  the 
marine  Industry. 

Between  the  redrafted  versicm  and  the 
ametuhnente  added  in  committee  we  feel 
that  the  bin  now  before  us  for  [Musage 
is  an  excellent  bill  since  it  provides  the 
Coast  Guard  with  all  the  necessary  tools 
to  insure  port  and  harbor  safety,  yet 
provides  the  marine  Industry  with  suf- 
Hcient  safe  guards  agaLoft  unreasonable 
regulations.  For  example,  tiie  bill  was 
amended  to  provide  numerous  guldeUnes 
and  criteria  which  the  Secretary  mtist 
refer  to  in  exercising  his  authority  luider 
the  act.  Also.  It  was  provide  that  the 
Secretary,  in  preparing  rules  an  regu- 
lations, must  consxilt  with  State  and  local 
governments,  representatives  of  the  ma- 
rine industrj'.  port  and  harbor  authori- 
ties, and  other  interested  parties  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  was  redrafted  so  as  to 
provide  specific  instances  such  as  haz- 
ardous conditions  and  circumstances  for 
the  imposition  of  vessel  traffic  systems. 
Also,  structures  as  covered  under  the  act 
have  been  defined  both  In  the  bill  and  In 
the  report  so  as  to  make  it  crystal  cleiu- 
exactly  what  is  to  be  covered  under  this 
measure. 

The  examples  mentioned  above  are 
just  a  few  things  which  we  have  done 
In  refining  this  legislation  to  Insure  an 
adequate  bill  that  will  provide  the  Coast 
Guard  the  authority  to  require  safe  ports 
and  harbors  and  yet  protect  the  Interests 
of  entitles  governed.  Por  the.se  rea-sons. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  port 
and  harbor  ."yifeLy  legislation  now  before 
us. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  ag  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Downiko 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary  function  of 
H.R.  8140  is  that  It  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment, maintenance  and  operation 
of  marine  traffic  systems.  The  question 
immediately  arises  as  to  where  such  sys- 
tems will  be  located.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  simple  or  short,  concise  an- 
.swer  to  this  question.  It  is  clear,  however, 
from  the  data  compiled  by  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
from  the  marine  accident  experience 
over  the  past  several  years  that  marine 
traffic  systems  are  required  to  accommo- 
date the  rapidly  Increasing  volume  of 
marine  traffic  \n  our  navigable  waters. 
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TYa  Coast  Guard  Is  currently  studying 
the  need  for  marine  traffic  systems  in  14 
major  U.S.  ports  and  waterways.  In  some 
of  tt>eBe  ports  and  waterways  a  compara- 
tively simple  traffic  separation  system, 
coupled  with  effective  communications, 
woiild  accomplish  the  desired  goal.  In 
other  locations,  a  sc^hLsticated,  complex 
of  sea  lanes,  control  points,  surveillance 
devices,  communication  networks  and 
central  control  centers  may  be  necessary. 
Tills  entire  problem  of  imposing  marine 
traffic  systems  should  be  conducted  so 
as  to  maintain  a  careful  balance  between 
cost  and  benefit  arxl  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  given  area  with  the  simplest  system 
that  will  yield  the  desired  results.  ix\  ad- 
dition, it  is  quite  clear  that  complex  ma- 
rine traffic  sj-stems  can  result  tmly 
through  an  evolutionary  process  aF>ply- 
ing  methods  and  equipment  which  have 
proved  to  be  practical  and  effective 
through  experience. 

As  the  needs  of  a  particular  r>ort  are 
determined,  It  may  be  apparent  that 
there  Is  a  "sometime  re<iulrement"  for 
traffic  because  of  the  arrival  of  a  special 
cargo.  In  such  a  case  of  moving  hazard, 
all  traffic  In  the  immediate  area  of  the 
hazard  would  be  stopped  and  allowed  to 
resume  normal  operation  after  the  hai- 
ard  has  passed. 

In  light  of  the  great  necessity  of  ma- 
rine traffic  control  systems.  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  support  H.R, 
8140,  which  would  authorise  the  Coast 
Ouard  to  control  marine  traffic  In  given 
necessary  circumstances. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Biaggi)  . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr  Speaker,  ft  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  rise  and  urge  prompt  enactment 
of  the  legislation  before  us  today — HJl. 
8140 — The  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety 
Act  of  1971.  Legislation  of  this  type  is 
long  overdue.  We  cannot,  and  must  not 
continue  to  allow  otn-  vital  ports,  har- 
bors, and  waterways  to  be  subject  to 
the  dangers  which  exist  today.  Can  you 
imagine  what  our  airways  and  airports 
would  be  like  without  PAA  controls,  utter 
chaos.  The  President  In  his  message  to 
the  Congress  in  1970  and  again  in  1971 
urged  enactment  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion 

I  know  that  the  Coa-st  Guard,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  Executive  Order 
10173,  as  amended,  has  been  performing 
some  of  tlie  fimctions  now  incorporated 
in  this  legislation.  However,  as  you  know 
tills  authority  Is  of  a  temporary  nature 
and  could  be  terminated  at  any   time. 

H.R  8140  would  give  permanent  statu- 
tory basis  for  the  funcUon«  they  are  now 
performing  in  port  safety  and  port  se- 
curity. 

Most  important,  however,  is  the  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  which  authorizes  tiie  es- 
tablishment of  vessel  traffic  systems. 
Other  countries  have  established  such 
ve.s8el  traffic  systems,  and  these  systems 
have  reduced  accident  rates  substantial- 
ly I  understand  that  in  the  port  of  Rot- 
terdam, the  accident  rate  was  reduced  75 
percent  and  in  the  St  Lawrence  River, 
the  accident  rate  was  reduced  by  65 
percent. 

The  United  States,  the  mo^t  advanced 
and  modern  nation  in  the  world,  is  for 


the  most  part  still  operating  marine  traf- 
fic in  its  ports  and  waterways  as  they  did 
some  30  to  30  years  ago.  Times  have 
changed,  must  we  wait  until  we  destroy 
one  or  more  of  our  ports  before  we  act 
on  establishing  some  sort  of  uniform  s>-s- 
tem  or  control. 

H.R.  8140  authorises  action  to  be  taken 
and  I,  again  urge  lu  prompt  and  im- 
mediate passage  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  TaxtuM' 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opp<»-t unity  to  compli- 
ment the  committee  on  drafting  this  fine 
legislation. 

In  the  President's  message  (rf  May  20 
1970,  he  urged  passage  of  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Act  of  1870.  Unfortunately, 
the  original  legislation  introduced  was 
not  wiacted  However,  the  proposed  H.R 
8140  encompasses  all  of  the  President  s 
desires  regarding  the  contrtd  of  vessel 
traffic  in  the  internal  waters  and  terri- 
torial seas  of  the  United  States,  to  regu- 
late the  handling  and  storage  of  danger- 
ous cargoes  on  the  waterfront,  to  estab- 
liah  safety  requirements  for  waterfront 
eqult>ment  and  facifities,  and  to  set  up 
safety  zones  or  other  ctMitrolled  access 
areas  In  or  near  U.S.  ports  and  hartx)rs 

Jtjst  as  our  alrlanes  are  now  eontroDed 
for  the  safe  operations  of  airplanes,  our 
actlve  ports  and  waterways  must  be  con- 
trolled If  we  are  going  to  protect  these 
areas  from  disaster.  The  time  has  long 
passed  when  we  can  allow  onr  vital  ports 
and  waterways  to  be  exposed  to  dangers 
which  we  the  Congress  can  heJp  to  riim- 
inate. 

Daring  the  past  years,  our  ports,  water- 
ways, and  waterfront  facilities  have  cor- 
tinu«l  to  expand  and  tankers  and  other 
vessels  have  grown  in  size  and  accommo- 
date am  increasing  flow  of  dangerous  car- 
goes. New  and  complex  problems  result- 
ing from  these  changes  have  made  it  evi- 
dent that  action  m.ust  be  taken  to  Im- 
prove our  port  protection  programs  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  safety  and  en- 
vironmental  protection. 

I  feel  that  HJl.  8140  accomplishes  all 
of  the  above  and  urge  Its  immediate  pas- 
sage by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  ("Mr.  Mikds). 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  passing  HJl.  8140.  the 
Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1970. 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  taken 
a  long  step  toward  protecting  our  coastal 
waters  from  further  damage  from  oil 
spills.  This  is  particularly  important  in 
the  Pug;et  Sotind  area,  where  the  spillage 
threat  will  be  exacerbated  by  heavy 
tanker  traffic  bringing  oil  from  Alaska's 
North  aope  for  refining. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline  controversy,  we  would 
be  seriously  remiss  in  not  preparing  for 
escalated  tAnker  traffic  in  tl^  Pacific 
Northwest  and  other  areas  as  well.  The 
building  of  huge  supertankers  geometri- 
cally increases  the  extent  of  possible  oU 
spin  damage. 

HJi.  8140  is  similar  to  section  n  of 
H.R    9581.  which  I  introduced  on  July  1 
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with  30  sponsors.  Besides  H.R.  S140  au- 
thorization of  Coast  Ouard  control  of 
harbor  trafiQc,  H.R.  9581  would  permit 
tougher  standards  In  oil  tanker  construc- 
tion and  operation. 

The  bill's  authorization  to  establish 
and  maintain  vessel  traffic  systems  suid 
services  in  waterways  subject  to  heavy 
usage  is.  perhaps,  the  greatest  thing  we 
can  do  to  prevent  collision. 

The  greatest  deterrent  to  catastrophic 
oil  spill  is  prevention.  This  bill  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  In  according  us  the  pro- 
tection of  prevention. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Jamks  V.  Stanton)  . 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  recent  years  society  has  become 
more  complex,  populations  have  in- 
creased dramatically,  demands  have  be- 
come more  persistent  and  expectations 
have  gone  higher.  In  these  times  of  rapid 
change  auid  fast  transportation,  the 
thread  of  consistency  is  maintained  by 
the  unchanging  sea  and  the  continuous 
hazards  which  she  presents.  Equally  per- 
sistent, although  not  always  so  success- 
ful, are  the  efforts  of  the  navigator  to 
overcome  the  harshness  of  the  sea  and 
the  hazards  of  navigation.  As  a  result  of 
tl\e  extensive  requirement  for  the  goods 
of  commerce  borne  over  the  oceans  and 
through  the  ports  of  tlie  world,  and  the 
recently  awakened  universal  awarene^^s 
of  the  environment  and  its  degradatiori. 
technology  has  leaped  forward  to  pro- 
vide the  wherewithal  and  tiie  hardware 
to  move  the  enormous  quantity  of  goods 
from  place  to  place  and  to  satisfy  tlie 
tremendous  energy  requirements  of  civ- 
ilization while  trying  to  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable balance  witli  minimum  effect  on 
the  environment. 

The  impact  of  the  growth  of  com- 
merce, coupled  with  the  restrictions  of 
various  harbors,  provides  an  interface 
with  the  marine  environment  which 
causes  an  important  conflict.  The  best 
solution  for  a  conflict  of  this  type,  short 
of  the  abolition  of  commerce,  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  effective  marine  traf- 
fic system  that  will  accomplish  the  great- 
est good  with  the  least  possible  disrup- 
tion of  existing  conditions  and  customs. 
An  additional  constraint  on  the  Imposi- 
tion of  marine  traffic  systems  is  one  of 
cost,  wWch  is  a  most  important  con- 
sideration. 

H  R  8140,  the  bill  now  before  us.  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  these  marine 
traffic  systems  in  our  port  and  waterway 
areas.  It  Ls  important  to  note  that  these 
marine  traffic  .sy.stems  will  not  be  univer- 
sally imposed  all  over  in  all  our  port  and 
waterway  areas  Instead,  they  will  be  es- 
tablished in  certain  selected  areas  which 
pa.st  statistics  prove  are  hazardous  due 
to  heavy  traffic  flow  and  or  hazardous 
conditions  or  circumstances.  Because  of 
the  primary  function  of  establishing 
much-needed  marine  traffic  control  sys- 
tems in  our  port  and  waterway  areas,  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  measure. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  uMr.  Anderson) 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    CaUfomia     Mr, 


Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  HJl.  8140, 
the  Port  and  Harl)or  Safety  Act  of  1971. 

This  legislation  is  a  product  of  the 
farsighted  wisdom  of  the  chairman  of 
tiie  Merchant  Marine  Committee  (Mr. 
Oarmatz  ) ,  the  ranging  minority  member 
(Mr.  Mah-liard).  and  the  subcommittee 
chairman  (Mr.  Clark)  .  Due  to  their  dili- 
gent efforts,  testimony  from  various  in- 
terests— port  authority  directors,  ship- 
owners, the  Coast  Ouard.  environmental- 
ists, and  commercial  shippers — was  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  and,  generally, 
all  agree  on  the  contents  of  this  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  special  subcom- 
mittee assigned  to  investigate  the  tragic 
January  18  collision  in  San  Francisco 
Bay,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  tremendous 
need  for  H  R.  8140. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Ls  twofold. 
First,  it  should  increase  the  Coast  Ouard 
authority  and  capability  to  handle  the 
serious  problems  of  marine  safety  and 
water  pollution.  Secondly,  the  bill.  H  R 
8140.  would  establish  tlie  statutory  basis 
for  the  Coast  Guards  port  safety  pro- 
gram. 

Specifically.  H.R.  8140.  flrst.  authorizes 
the  Coast  Guard  to  establish,  operate, 
and  maintain  vessel  traffic  systems  for 
ports  and  harbors.  Second,  it  autliorizes 
the  Coast  Guard  to  require  vessels  which 
operate  in  a  vessel  traffic  .sy.stein  area  to 
comply  with  that  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  tremendoas 
increase  in  vessel  traffic,  it  has  become 
Increasingly  apparent  that  stroiiKer  con- 
trol of  tills  traffic  Is  a  necessity. 

The  vessels  which  collided  in  San 
Francisco  discharged  approximately 
800.000  gallons  of  oil  into  the  tiay,  and 
tliese  two  vessels  were  in  a  medium  to 
small  range  In  size.  Obviously,  a  similar 
collision  by  the  gigantic  tankers  of  the 
future  would  be  an  even  greater  environ- 
mental catastrophe  In  order  to  avert 
such  a  catastrophe,  we  must  take  steps, 
such  as  envisioned  in  H.R  8140.  to  con- 
trol the  movement  of  these  vessels — espe- 
cially in  hazardous  circumstances  and 
conditions,  such  as  impenetrable  fog. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H  R.  8140 — a  necessary  port  and 
harbor  safety  measure. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

CEKEKAL    LEAVI    TO    EXTEND 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  this  legislation 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Clark*  that  the 
House  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R   8140,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 


sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The   question   was   taken:    and   there 
were— yeas   336,    nays    1,   not  voUng  92. 


as  follows: 

|RoU  No    308] 

YEAS  ^338 

Abernethy 

r>ownlnK 

I^egett 

Abzug 

Drlnan 

Xvennon 

Adams 

DuUkl 

I.ei-t 

Addabbo 

Duncan 

Link 

Alexander 

du  Pont 

Lloyd 

AndfTBoii. 

Dwyer 

Lotg.  Md. 

Calif 

Bdmondson 

Lujan 

Anderson. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

MoClure 

Tenn 

EUberg 

McColUster 

Andrews,  AI» 

Erlenbom 

McComiack 

Andrews. 

Esch 

MrCulloch 

N   D»k 

Eshleman 

McDade 

Anuunzlo 

Evans.  Colo. 

McDonald. 

Archer 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mich 

Arends 

Fascell 

McJ»aU 

Agpln 

Flndley 

McKay 

Asp  1  nail 

Fish 

McKevltt 

Baker 

Fisher 

McMillan 

Barrett 

Flood 

Macdonald, 

BpkIiIi 

Flowers 

Maas. 

Belcher 

Foley 

Madden 

Bell 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Mahcin 

Bennett 

Pord. 

MallUard 

BetU 

Wllllani  D, 

Ma.-tin 

Bevlll 

Forsythe 

Maihlas   Calif 

BlagKl 

Fountain 

Ma".sunBga 

Blester 

Praser 

Mavne 

Blni?ham 

FrellnKhuysen 

MazBoU 

Blarkburn 

Prenzel 

Me^la 

Blanton 

Frey 

Me.chcr 

Blatnlk 

Pulton.  Tcun, 

Metcalfe 

BoKua 

Gallagher 

Michel 

Boland 

OarmatE 

Mlkva 

BoUlIiK 

Oaydoa 

MlLer.  Ohio 

B<1W 

Oettys 

Minlsh 

Brademas 

Glalmo 

Mink 

Brasoo 

Gibbons 

Mo:iohaD 

Bray 

Ooldwater 

M<.>nagau 

Bniikloy 

(jonzalez 

Mt>3rhead 

BrcKjIts 

OoodllnK 

Morgan 

Brcxjmfleld 

Grasao 

Morse 

Brotzmaii 

Gray 

Muss 

Brown.  Mich 

Green.  Greg 

Mu-phy,  rU, 

Brown,  Ohlu 

Green.  Pa. 

Natcher 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Grlffln 

Ne<lzl 

Buchanan 

Orlfflths 

Nelscn 

Burke.  ?'la. 

Gross 

N  ic^ols 

Burke.  Mass. 

Grover 

Nix 

Bvirleson,  Tex. 

G^ide 

C'Konskl 

Bvirhson,  Mo 

Haley 

ONeill 

Burton 

Hall 

Paosnian 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hamilton 

Pel.y 

Byron 

Hammer- 

Pepp«r 

Cabell 

schmldt 

Perkins 

Caflery 

Mauley 

Pel- IS 

CaiiiiJ 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Pickle 

Carey   N  Y 

Hansen.  Wash 

Pike 

Carney 

Harrington 

Plrnle 

Casey.  Tex, 

Harsha 

PorteU 

Cederberu 

Harvey 

PoK 

Celler 

Hastings 

Powell 

Chamberlain 

Hathaway 

Prever.  NO. 

Chappell 

Hays 

Pt1c«  ni. 

Chlsholm 

Hechler.  W   Va 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Clancy 

Heckler.  Mass 

Puclnskl 

Clark 

Helst*7akl 

Purcell 

Cl8U8«>n. 

Henderson 

Qilte 

Don  H 

Hicks   Wash 

Qul.len 

Clawson.  Del 

Hogan 

Hai.dall 

CleveJand 

HollfleUl 

Rar.Kel 

Collier 

Hosmer 

Rarck 

Collins,  ni. 

Howard 

Ri-cs 

Culllna.  Tex, 

Hull 

Rlegle 

Colnier 

Hungate 

Roberts 

Conable 

Hunt 

Robinson,  Va. 

Coute 

Hutchinson 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Cormau 

Jacobs 

Rod 1 no 

Coughlin 

Jarman 

Rue 

Daniel,  Va, 

Johiison,  Calif 

Rogem 

Daniels.  N.J 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Roncallo 

Davis.  Oa 

Jones,  Aia. 

Rooaey.  NY. 

Davis.  Wis 

Jones.  N  C 

Rooney,  Pa 

Delsney 

Jones.  Teiui 

R»>8enthal 

I>  lien  back 

Karth 

Ros'.enkowskl 

DelUans 

Kazen 

Roush 

Denholm 

Keating 

Roy 

Dennis 

Keith 

Runnels 

Dent 

Kemp 

Rupi>« 

Devlne 

Kluc^ynskl 

Ruth 

Dl'^lnson 

Koch 

Ryaa 

Dlnnell 

Kyi 

fit  Germain 

Donohue 

Kyros 

BaDdmaa 

Dom 

ijindrum 

bar banes 

Dowdy 

LatU 

Satterfleld 
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Saylor 

StAnton. 

Waidle 

Scherle 

James  V, 

Wampler 

KchmlU 

Ste«la 

W«r» 

Kclineebell 

Btelger,  Arte. 

WbAlea 

Schweugei 

Stel^er.  Wis. 

Whalley 

Scott 

Rtokes 

White 

SeMnoB 

KtratVn 

Whlt«taunrt 

sbJiritv 

Stubblefleld 

Wldnall 

Bboup 

buUivan 

WieKins 

Shrlver 

Talcclt 

Williams 

Slkes 

Taylor 

Wirm 

Risk 

Te«*[ue,  Tex. 

Wright 

iikubltE 

Terry 

Wylle 

black. 

Thooipaou,  Ga 

.  Wynian 

R.^l!th.  Calif 

Thoinscn.  Wis 

Yatea 

Hmlth.  Iowa 

Thone 

Yatrom 

Smntx.  H.Y. 

Tieman 

Young,  PI*. 

bnyiier 

Vaader  Jagt 

Yuving,  Tex. 

Spence 

Van  Ik 

Zlon 

BprlngcT 

Veysev 

ZwacJi 

St4a>ton. 

Vlgorlto 

J.  WUlkam 

Waggouaer 

NAYS— 1 
Patten 

NOT  VOTING- 

-92 

Abbitt 

Hanna 

OTfara 

Abnirrf^* 

Hawkins 

Patinan 

Anderson.  HI. 

Uebert 

Peyser 

Ashbruuk 

Uicks,  Mass 

Poage 

A&hley 

HUUs 

Price.  Tfx 

Badlllo 

Hrrrton 

Rntlsback 

Baring 

Iciiord 

ReM.  NY. 

Bergiand 

Jonas 

Hcuas 

BroyhUL  N,C, 

Ka&teunit-.er 

Rhudee 

Byrnes,  Wis, 

Kee 

RoUSBPlOt 

Carter 

King 

Hoybal 

C1»J 

Kuykendall 

bc-heuer 

Cony  en 

L&ud  grebe 

Seiburling 

Cotter 

IxjEH,  La. 

Staggers 

Crane 

M'-Chiry 

8t««d 

Culver 

McCloaker 

Stepbens 

Danleison 

McEweu 

Sluckey 

DavU.  S  C 

Mt  Kinney 

Symington 

de  la  Garza 

Mann 

Teague,  Calif 

D«r*lnaki 

MaUilK  Oa. 

Thompson.  N  J 

Dljtgs 

Miller.  Calif, 

Udall 

Dow 

Mills.  Ark. 

UUnian 

Eckhardt 

Mills,  Md. 

Van  Deerlln 

■Awards,  Calif 

MIn&hall 

Whltten 

M.Lcbell 

Wilson.  Bob 

Plynt 

Mu^li 

Wii&on. 

Fuqua 

Montgomery 

Charles  H, 

Oaliflanakls 

Mosher 

Wolff 

Ovtbaer 

Murphy   N  Y 

Wyatt 

HacwB 

Myers 

WyOler 

Balpern 

Obey 

Z«  block! 

So  'two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  >  the  ru'es  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr    Hcbert  with  Mr    Rhodes 

Mr  Thompfion  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr 
RaUstwck. 

Mr  de  la  Oarxa  with  Mr  Kuyk«in<iall. 

Mr    Udaii  with  Mr    Halpern. 

Mr,  Bergi&ud  with  Mr  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr  Hanna  with  Mr   Gubser 

Mr  Mathls  of  Oecirgla  with  Mr,  CJrane. 

Mr  nynt  with  Mr   I  andgrebe 

Mr  Hagan  with  Mr  Broyhill  of  North 
Carolina, 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  McCloakey 

Mr.  Cuiver  with  Mr  C*rter. 

Mr.  Dauielaon  with  Mr.  Hous6eiot. 

Mr.  Whltten  »ith  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr    Zablockl  with  Mr   McKlnney 

Mr  Wolff  with  Mr  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Mills  at  Mary- 
land. 

Mr  RcusE  with  Mr   Teague  of  CaiUorala. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Price  ol  TezAA. 

Mr  GallflarmkU  »ith  Mr,  Wydler. 

Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr  Derwlnskl. 
Clay  with  Mr   Dow 
Mills  of  Ark»ns»s  with  Mr  Wyatt. 
Mann  with  Mr.  Jonaa. 

Mr    StaggfTS  with  Mr.  HUUa. 

Mr   Stephens  wltb  Mr.  Meyers. 

Mr,  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Badiilo. 

Mr  Ashley  with  Mr,  SymlngtoiL 

Mr  Abbitt  with  Mr  Sttickey. 

Mr.  Aboureek  with  B«t  OonyerB. 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Mr.  Bcklurdt  with  Mr.  tniroan 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr  Edwards 
of  Loulalan*. 

Mr.  ROTb*l  with  Mr.  Schener. 

Mr   Baring  wltb  Mr.  Patinui. 

Mr   Ichord  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Hawkins  vrlth  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Steed  of  Okl&hoRia  with  Mr,  Hurton. 

Mr    Selberllne  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Jlrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr  King, 

Mr  Edvpards  of  California  with  Mr  Mln- 
shall 

Mr  OHara  with  Mr  Mlzell 

Mr,   Kasienmeler  with  Mr    Peyser 

Mr    Charles  H    Wilson  with  Mr.  Athbrook. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  UliiioLs  with  Mr,  Mother 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
ttible. 


PERSONAL  E3CPLANATION 

Mr  CHAPPELL.  Mr  Speaker  I  was 
out  of  the  Chamber  and  did  not  vote  on 
Hou.«e  Joint  Resolution  923.  If  I  had  been 
present.  1  would  have  voted  "yea." 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  10-PERCENT  SUR- 
CHARGE ON  IMPORTS  AND  EX- 
PORTS 

'Mr  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addre.s.s  the  Hous*'  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  hi.s  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter, i 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr  Speaker,  over  the  last 
weekend  we  heard  that  the  President  had 
aeain  dipped  into  the  international  quar- 
rel in  which  we  find  ourselves  and  had 
made  a  voluntary  agreement  with  four 
of  the  exporting  nations  of  textiles  and, 
in  return  or  in  reward  for  this  signing  or 
agreeing  to  sign  such  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment lias  taken  off  the  10  percent. 

I  have  said  all  along  that  the  1 0  percent 
was  notiiing  but  a  stalking  horse  to 
try  to  get  some  kind  of  devaluation  of 
the  American  dollar  in  international 
markets. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  had  this  to 
say  recently : 

Acute  profit  squeeze  plagues  carmakers  due 
to  price  freeze.  Nixon's  Wd  to  aid  them  has 
ImmecUate  reverse  twist;  toreign-car  sales 
spurt. 

Wliy  would  they  not?  When  we  get 
through  taking  off  the  7-percent  excise 
tax  and  reverting  back  to  the  nonsur- 
charge  tariff  we  will  end  up  with  im- 
ported cars  coming  Into  the  United  States 
at  one-half  of  a  percent  less  than  the 
present  tariff  and  exactly  7  '2  percent 
less  than  what  they  pay  now. 

I  challenge  the  statement  of  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  efTects  of  tlie  10-percent 
surcharge  on  Imports  and  exports. 

I  have  before  me  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal which  says — 

Acute  profit  squeeze  plague  carmakers 
due  to  prtoe  freesie.  Nixon's  bid  tc  aid  them 
has  lniine<llat«  reverse  twist;  forclgn-car 
aales  spurt,  Detroit  ftghu  to  cut  coeta. 

I  doubt  if  too  many  of  us  have  taken 
time  to  analyze  the  10-percent  surcharge 
and  all  of  Its  fakery  and  truackery  that 
Is  being  propagandized  in  the  capltola  of 
exporting  nations. 

A  close  review  of  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge shows  that  either  knowingly  or 
unknowingly  the  President  misled  Con- 


gress and.  I  am  sure,  the  American  peo- 
ple by  saying  he  was  putting  on  a  sur- 
charge of  10  percent.  This  is  not  true, 
because  later'  on  one  discovers  that  it  is 
not  a  siu-charge  because  a  surcharge  i£  a 
charge  over  and  above  the  present  rate 
of  border  and  ciittom  taxes,  whereas,  the 
10-percent  surcharge,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  being  administered. 
IS  a  lim:t  of  10  percent  by  adding  the 
difference  between  an  existing  tax  rate 
of  below  10  percent  up  to  10  percent 
W^ith  this  being  the  case,  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  all  imports 
into  the  United  States  are  not  being  af- 
fected by  the  so-called  10-percent  sur- 
charge. 

In  the  case  of  automobiles,  it  turns  out 
to  be  a  negative  gain  for  the  American 
automobile  industr>-.  insofar  as  the  for- 
eign shipments  are  concerned. 

This  is  the  way  it  works:  The  President 
boosted  tiie  3  V2 -percent  tariff  by  6',i- 
percent  to  make  it  10  percent.  However 
his  request  for  the  7 -percent  excise  tax 
coverage  for  imports,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can products,  deducts  from  the  10-per- 
rent  surcharge  the  7-percent  exci.se  tax 
leaving  a  3-percent  border  tax  or  tariff 
on  the  imported  car.  This  compares  to 
the  3''2-p€rcenl  before  the  President's 
widely  heralded  surcharge. 

In  the  first  place  tlie  7  percent  is  an 
exci.'se  tax,  but  is  known  as  a  manufac- 
turing excise  tax  and  is  paid  directly  by 
the  manufacturer  and  it  i5  a  question  as 
to  whether  we  can  a&>ess  a  manufactur- 
ers tax  m  a  foreign  country. 

Artually,  what  really  happened  is  the 
foreign  product  has  the  7-percent  added 
to  :t  when  it  arrives  in  the  Umted  States 
and  thi.s  is  paid  when  it  it  picked  up  foi 
delivery  by  the  importer.  AnoUier  way 
the  import  cars  beat  the  border  tax  u 
that  they  allow  a  liigh  gross  profit  for 
their  distributors  who  in  turn  use  part 
of  that  extra  income  to  do  their  advei- 
tising.  Whereas,  in  the  American  indus- 
try advertising  costs  are  normally  put  in- 
to tlie  free  on  board  costs  of  the  product 
and  any  taxes  such  as  excise  taxes,  and 
.'io  forth,  are  assessed  against  the  selling 
cost  of  the  car  which  includes  many  ex- 
tras that  are  forgiven  on  foreign  imports. 

James  F.  McGraw,  national  salci 
manager  for  Toyota,  said — 

We  do  not  think  the  sale.s  of  our  veli.cle* 
will  he  materially   affected 

In  an  article  in  Automotive  magazine 
a  paragraph  headed  "Tora,  Tora,  Tora' 
ga\  c  the  following  In/ormatiOT) — 

T.  yota  expect?  to  sell  about  350,000  car?  Ir 
the  tj  8  thli-  year:  It  sold  180000  unite  In  thf 
first  half.  Then,  next  ^>ring  It  wUl  beglr. 
exj      ting  into  tlie  U.8    a  new  truck. 

Similar  to  small  Dateun  pickup  which 
is  breaking  sales  recortls  daily 

Japan  buys  very  llltle  from  the  United 
States,  other  than  scrap  metal,  some  air- 
conditioning  units,  automobile  radios, 
and  t>atteries. 

Japan  says  it  has  a  bright  future  de- 
^ite  Mr.  Nixon's  challenges  of  peace — 

with  automobiles  avera^ng  $2;2O0  In  price 
and  vltii  dealer  gross  profit  per  ear  at  MSO. 
and  net  profit  at  1180,  Toyota  Is  not  lodng 
any  sleep  over  reevaltiatlon  of  tlia  yen  or  the 
movee  already  made  by  the  Ntxon  admlnls- 
tratlon. 
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The  next  paragraph  should  be  titled 
"Suclcer,  Sucfeer,  Sucker."  It  reveala  that 
the  first  7  months  of  this  year,  imports 
accounted  for  16.2  percent  of  sales  com- 
pared with  13.5  percent  a  year  earlier 
and  II  2  percent  in  January -July  1969. 
"At  the  present  rate  of  foreign  car  sales, 
they  could  exceed  all  of  1970s  record  of 
1.277,689 — United  States  and  tourist  de- 
liveries— by  early  October  and  go  on  to 
a  new  high  of  more  than  1,650,000  for  all 
of  1971."  Toyota  is  running  70  percent 
higher  in  deliveries  for  the  same  7 -month 
period  a  year  ago. 

Using  Mr.  Nixon"s  own  figure  of  25,000 
jobs  created  for  every  200.000  cars  sold, 
the  sale  of  foreign  automobiles  will  take 
208.000  automobile  jobs  this  year  from 
American  automobile  workers.  To  show 
what  Is  wrong  with  the  whole  picture 
all  one  must  do  is  to  take  the  emergency 
Job  program  recently  passed  by  Congress 
where  $7,500-a-year — average — jobs  have 
been  set  up  for  each  individual  employed 
in  this  emergency  program.  These  jobs 
are  not  actually  productive  jobs  In  the 
sense  that  they  only  add  to  local  govern- 
ment operations. 

In  my  district  125  jobs  have  been  cre- 
ated at  an  average  cost  of  $7,500  a  job. 
Using  this  same  wage  base  and  multiply- 
ing It  by  208,000  workers  who  wUl  lose 
their  Jobs  in  the  automobile  industry  it 
would  cost  $1,560  million  under  the 
emergency  employment  program  to  keep 
these  workers  off  the  streets 

According  to  Harold  Benninger.  from 
the  Meat  Cutters  Union,  in  1969  it  would 
take  2,100,000  American  workers  to  pro- 
duce the  imports  that  come  into  the 
United  States  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 

The  most  inconsistent  situation  arises 
when  one  considers  that  the  big  farmers 
in  the  United  States  who  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  multibillion  dollars  subsidy 
program  and  enjoy  most  restrictive  cove- 
nants, tariffs,  and  embargo  protection 
from  overseas  are  .screaming  their  heads 
off  over  the  President's  misleading  10- 
percent  surcharge 

The  President  in  his  message  has  sug- 
gested the  possible  subsidy  program  for 
manufactured  goods,  but  there  Ls  not 
enough  money  in  the  whole  world  to  pay 
enough  subsidy  to  keep  American  work- 
ers on  their  Jobs  without  protective 
covenants.  The  proof  of  that  is  that  at 
this  moment  the  U.S  Oovernment  has  a 
greater  deficit  and  national  debt  than 
all  the  other  countries  in  the  world  put 
together,  and  the  American  people  owe 
more  money  for  their  cars,  televisions, 
et  cetera,  than  what  all  the  other  people 
In  the  whole  world  owe  together. 

If  this  is  what  the  free  traders  call 
"American  greatness  and  prosperity" 
then  Lord  help  us  when  free  trade  runs 
a  full  cycle  and  all  barriers  are  cut  down, 
as  suggested  by  the  I»residenfs  Tariff 
Commission. 

I  happened  to  have  been  in  Europe 
and  Africa  during  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  public  statement  If  I  re- 
membered correctly.  In  speaking  of  the 
automobile  problem  he  said  this  would 
aid  the  prodiicUon  of  American -made 
automobiles,  for  every  200,000  additional 
cars  produced  this  would  mean  25.000 
more   jobs    in    the    auto    industry     Yet. 


simple  eighth  grade  arithmetic  shows 
that  the  net  result  of  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge on  automobiles,  when  weighed 
against  present  tariff  and  the  7-percent 
manufacturing  exemption,  actually  ends 
up  with  one -half  percent  less  tariff  to  be 
paid  by  the  Japanese  and  other  exporters 
of  autos  to  the  United  SUtes.  This,  plus 
the  fact  that  the  low  free  on  board  cost 
or  selling  cost  to  our  own  distributorship 
setups  in  the  United  States  perpetuates 
an  inequity  in  custom  charges  between 
our  exports  and  our  Imports. 

I  have  never  believed  in  quotas.  I  be- 
lieve in  equity  in  the  marketplace. 

For  the  first  time  In  my  long  years 
of  fighting  for  Job  opportimity  and  se- 
curity in  America,  and  fighting  the  im- 
pact of  Imports  on  American  employ- 
ment I  find  that  all  of  the  predictions 
that  I  made  are  coming  true  all  too  soon. 
A  40-percent  penetration  of  the  west 
coast  market  in  less  than  a  3-year  on- 
slaught of  Japanese  cars,  and  a  20-per- 
cent penetration  of  the  entire  American 
consumer  market  has  wiped  out,  accord- 
ing to  the  President's  own  formula,  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Jobs  in  the  automo- 
bile manufacturing  Industry  When  you 
add  the  back-up  men.  such  a.s  transport- 
ers, salesmen,  distributors  who  work  in 
the  service  and  supply  areas  of  the  in- 
dustry you  come  close  to  losing 
another  750.000  to  one  million  jobs  in 
addition  to  the  quarter  of  a  million  jobs 
h\  the  production  part  of  the  industry. 

I  was  shocked  to  receive  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Peterson,  the  President  s  own  trade 
expert  In  whose  untender  hands  the 
welfare  of  millions  of  Americans  have 
been  placed,  stating  that  more  Ameri- 
can jobs  have  been  created  by  exports 
than  have  been  taken  away  by  imports 
This  was  only  2  weeks  before  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  astonishing  admission, 
that  we  did  have  Job  problems  because 
of  imports  This  truth  has  been  evident 
for  many  years. 

For  a  long  time  tlie  American  people 
have  been  denied  the  trutn  of  the  serious 
nature  of  the  affliction  that  has  plagued 
thus  Nation  for  the  last  decade  1  have 
stated  time  and  time  again,  and  I  believe 
It  more  firmly  now  than  ever,  the  free 
enterprise  system  for  Industry  and  labor 
cannot  survive  in  a  free  trade  world 
where  the  marketplace  of  our  high-cost 
enterprise  Nation  can  be  invaded  at  will 
with  litt.e  or  no  concern  for  rules,  regu- 
lations, restraints,  or  other  cost  man- 
dated by  Oovernment  on  American 
production  facilities. 

It  Is  a  sad.  but  interesting  commen- 
tary that  tiie  minimum  wage  laws  of  the 
United  States,  handled  by  my  commit- 
tee, places  a  higher  cost  on  labor  than 
the  maximum  wages  paid  in  all  but 
supervisory  and  specialist  jobs  of  all  the 
world.  I  have  Just  returned  from  an  In- 
spection and  study  visit  with  my  com- 
mittee to  various  production  countries 
In  one  highly  Industrial  and  lony  time 
production  facility,  in  the  area  of  the 
most  vulnerable  of  all  American  indus- 
try— the  specialty  and  tool  steel,  the 
wage  scales  paid  are  Just  an  example 
of  what  we  are  faced  wltli  in  a  free  trade 
world.  Without  going  further  Into  the  de- 
tails at  this  point,  but  m  a  prepared 
statement  covering  the  subject  matter. 


I  expect  to  supply  the  Cor,*ress  with 
facti  and  figures  that  our  Government 
should  have  and  should  give  to  the  con- 
gressional committees  whose  duty  it  is 
to  protect  American  jobs  and  industry. 
Wages  In  this  highly  skilU-d  industry 
show  workers  over  18  years  of  age  who 
are  highly  skilled  receive  23  shillings, 
worth  approximately  4  cents,  or  92  cents 
an  hour  Qualified  skilled  workers  receive 
90  cents  an  hour;  other  skilled  receive  72 
cents  an  hour:  highly  qualified  semi- 
.skllled  receive  64  cents  an  hour,  qualified 
semiskilled  receive  60  cents  an  hour  Un- 
skilled hard  workers  earn  60  cents  an 
hour,  easy-work  workers  receive  56  cents 
an  hour  and  workers  under  :8  years  of 
age,  if  semiskilled,  are  paid  53  cents  an 
iiour;  unskilled  52  cents  an  hour. 

Including  all  fringe  benefits,  and  they 
run  anywhere  from  traveling  expenses, 
quarterly  allowances,  outdoor  work  al- 
lowances, and  piecework  as  well  as  vari- 
ous bonus  raises,  the  average  wage  is  to 
20  to  35  cents  above  the  listed  wage  rates. 
They  have  the  latest,  most  modern 
equipment  and  techniques  and  their 
taxes  are  at  a  much  lower  rate  with  ex- 
port allowances,  of  course,  thrown  in. 
Compare  that,  and  yet  this  particular 
and  entrenched  worldwide  organization 
has  lost  between  65  to  75  percent  of  its 
exports  to  the  United  States;  and.  in  a 
lesser  or  greater  degree,  exports  to  other 
countries  Of  course  the  exports  have 
been  lost  to  the  Japanese  specialty  steel 
industry 

The  question  I  pose  Ls  if  this  company 
with  generations  of  experience  in  world 
trade  and  the  greatest  outlets  of  any 
worldwide  trading  company  is  being 
overtaken  by  the  latest  comer  into  the 
field,  how  can  anyone  expeci  the  U.S. 
steelmakers  to  hold  on  to  their  own  do- 
mestic market,  let  alone  try  to  become 
an  exporting  nation. 

In  all  the  investigative  trips  my  com- 
mittee and  I  have  made.  I  have  yet  to 
find  one  country  in  the  world  that  al- 
lows its  industries  to  be  destroyed  by 
Import. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  top- 
skilled  workers  in  this  highly  specialized 
Industry  receive  23  shillings,  or  approxi- 
mately 92  cents  an  hour,  as  compared  to 
the  highly  skilled  American  worker  re- 
ceiving $6  an  hour  plus  fringe  benefits. 
In  face  of  this  we  keep  hearing  the 
same  free  trade  propaganda  and  eco- 
nomic untruths. 

I  said  all  along  that  the  10-percent 
surcharge  was  a  stalking  horse  for  the 
money  value  issues  It  startec  to  crack 
up  and  fade  already.  The  President  has 
already  announced  the  so-CAlled  vol- 
untary textile  agreement  with  four  major 
shippers 

In  return  and  as  a  reward  the  Pres- 
ident will  call  off  the  surcharge. 

Bribery,  blackmail,  thereto  and  retali- 
atory gestures  pay  off  when  a  Nation  is 
weakly  imdivided  and  forgets  Its  heri- 
tage. 

Maybe  tlie  President  and  State  De- 
partment should  reread  the  story  of  our 
confrontation  with  the  Barbary  Pirates. 
Maybe  a  few  strains  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Hymn  should  be  piped  throughout 
the  Oovernment  compound. 

Especially  that  part  about  The  Halls 
of  Montezuma  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli. 
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PIRATES  WIN  THE  WORLD  SERIES 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.  > 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates,  yesterday,  beat  the 
Baltimore  Orioles  2  to  1  to  win  the  1971 
world's  series. 

Superlatives  are  inadequate  to  de- 
scribe the  teem  effort  that  brought  the 
championship  flag  to  Pittsburgh  for  the 
.second  time  in  11  years. 

Clemente,  Blass,  Sanguillen.  Briles, 
Johnson,  Cash,  Kison,  Robertson,  Her- 
i;andez,  Hebner,  Stargell.  Oliver. 
Pag&n — I  could  go  down  the  roster  and 
point  to  some  singular  contribution  each 
made  to  make  the  Buccos  the  1971 
champs. 

Some  of  the  same  cast,  which  won  the 
series  In  1960,  are  on  this  year's  penn«uit 
winners :  Roberto  Clemente  and  Bill  Ma- 
zeroskl  are  players  as  they  were  then ;  Bill 
Vlrdon,  starting  centerflelder  In  1960.  Is 
a  coach  today;  and.  last  but  far  from 
least.  D€mny  Murtaugh.  who  unflappably 
steered  tlie  Bucs  to  victory  yesterday,  did 
so  in  1960. 

It  Is  a  cast  of  giants.  Professionals  all 
of  them.  But  the  amazing  element  in  this 
year's  Pirate  team  Is  youth.  Save  Cle- 
mente and  Stargell,  the  Pirate  starting 
squad  averages  less  than  25  years  old. 
That  Is  a  wonderful  portent  for  tlie 
Pirates  and  their  loyal  fans  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh area. 

With  this  kind  of  ability  and  talent,  I 
do  not  think  the  Pirates  will  have  to  wait 
11  years  for  their  next  world  title. 

As  I  said  earlier  words  really  fall  short 
of  telling  how  well  or  how  brilliantly  the 
Pirates  played.  Indeed  one  had  to  see 
them  In  action  to  appreciate  their  come- 
from-behlnd  scries  win. 

Their  opponents,  the  Orioles,  were 
tough.  But  Pittsburgh  was  tougher. 

TTie  Pirates  outhit,  outpitched.  out- 
fielded,  outran,  and  generally  outplayed 
the  team  from  Baltimore,  whom  many 
picked  to  win  the  series  in  four  or  five 
games. 

But  Uiese  "experts.  "  who  gave  the  Pi- 
rates little  chance  to  beat  the  Birds  of 
Baltimore  were  as  wrong  as  could  be. 
Forgive  me  If  I  delight  in  the  embar- 
rassment of  these  men.  some  of  the  high- 
est-paid and  most  famous  sports  writ- 
ers in  the  country.  But  the  manner  in 
which  they  put  down  the  Pirates.  In  pre- 
dicting an  Orioles  victory,  makes  me 
want  to  rub  it  in  their  faces. 

Two  of  the  more  noted  sports  writ- 
ers In  the  Nation  wrote  the  following, 
after  Baltimore  beat  the  Pirates  In  the 
first  two  games  of  the  best-of-seven 
series. 

The  first  described  the  1971  World 
Series  as  "strictly  a  bargain  basement 
offering  that  lost  most  of  its  zest  and 
sparkle  because  the  Orioles  seem  so  ut- 
terly superior  to  the  Pirates." 
He  continued: 

Although  euthAiuul*  la  not  a  practice  th»t 
merltB  •{>prov«l,  this  World  SatIm  may  pre- 
sent an  exception.  It  might  even  be  an  act 
of  klndneae  for  the  Baltimoree  to  put  the 
poor  devlU  out  of  their  misery  as  swiftly  m 
poaalble. 

Another  of  tliese  solons  said  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Tbls  Wortd  Series  la  no  longer  a  oonteet. 
It's  an  atrocity  .  .  .  Pittsburgh  should  ask 
where  they  go  to  surrender. 

It  (the  World  Berlea)  should  rank  with 
such  other  greet  conteeta  of  hi0tory  ae  the 
St  Valentine's  maaaacre.  the  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic, and  the  bombing  of  Rotterdam. 

Well  SO  much  for  those  students  of  the 
game.  It  looks  like  they  need  a  little 
more  schooUng 

The  Pirates  are  the  world  champs  be- 
cause they  did  everything  better  than 
any  of  the  teams  they  played. 

With  so-called  second-line  pitching 
and  a  "second  rate  defense."  the  Pirates 
quieted  the  Orioles  bats  and  choked  off 
rallies  with  their  strong  fielding. 

In  closing,  let  me  salute  the  baseball 
champions  of  the  world,  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates.  There  Is  none  better. 

I  would  like  to  include  an  interesting 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  after  the  Pirates  had  won  their 
third  straight  game  and  needed  only  one 
more  to  clinch  tlie  flag.  What  do  you 
have  to  say  now  critics? 

The  editorial  follows ; 

Ottb  BT7C8   Abe  No  BrMs 
Whether  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  win  or  lose 
the  1971  World  Series,  one  thing  Is  now  clear: 
Our  Bucs  are  no  bums. 

After  the  Pirates  had  lost  the  flrst  two 
gamee  to  favored  Baltimore,  many  sports 
writers  questioned  whether  the  Bucs  even 
belonged  on  the  same  field  with  the  Orioles — 
let  alone  apptear  In  the  same  world-cham- 
pionship series  with  them. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  esteemed  Mr  Arthur 
Daley  of  the  New  York  Times.  *lhe  only  sports 
writer  ever  to  win  a  Pulitzer  Pnae. 

After  BcLltlmore  had  trounced  the  Bucs  In 
the  second  game.  Mr.  Daley  labeled  the  1971 
World  Series  as  "gtrlctly  a  bargain-basement 
oSerlug  that  lost  most  of  Its  zest  and  sparkle 
because  the  Orioles  seem  so  utterly  superior 
to  the  Pirates  " 

"Although  euthanasia  Ls  not  a  practice  that 
merits  approval."  he  added,  "this  Wortd  Series 
may  present  an  exception.  It  might  even  be 
an  act  of  kindness  for  the  Baltlnu>res  to  put 
the  poor  devils  out  of  their  nUsery  as  swiftly 
as  possible.  Like  four  straight,  eh?" 

But  for  haunting  hyperbole  one  would  have 
to  turn  to  that  highly  touted  sports  pundit 
from  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Jim  Murray. 

"This  World  Series,"  he  wrote  after  Oame 
2,  "Is  no  longer  a  oonteet,  it's  an  atrocity.  It's 
the  Oermans  marchli^  through  Belgium,  the 
interrogation  room  at  the  Gestapo.  It's  as 
one-sided  as  a  Russian  trial  .  .  Pittsburgh 
should  ask  where  they  go  to  surrender. 

"It  (the  World  Series)  shovild  rank  with 
such  other  great  contests  of  history  as  the 
St.  'Valentine's  massacre,  the  yellow-fever 
epidemic  and  the  bombing  of  Rotterdam. 

"To  enjoy  it,  you'd  have  to  be  the  kind  of 
person  who  goes  to  orphanage  fires  or  sits  at 
washed-out  railroad  bridges  with  a  camera. 
"Like  the  elephant,  the  Pirates  are  going 
homie  To  die  .  .  .  The  situation  is  not  only 
desper^lle.  it's  terminal." 

The  very  day  this  Homeric  prose  appeared 
in  print,  the  Pirates  upended  the  "super" 
Orioles.  And  tbey  haven't  stopped  winning 
since. 

The  Series  now  stands  3  to  a  in  favor  of 
Pittsburgh  And  by  now  the  Pirates  have  out- 
hit,  outflelded,  outpitched  and  outhustled 
those  swsaome  Orioles. 

The  wortd  championship,  of  course,  won't 
be  decided  until  this  week  end.  But  even  Lf 
the  Orlolee  mana^  to  overhaul  the  Pirates 
(a  horrible  thought),  the  Bucs  have  detnon- 
Btrated  that  tbey  are  no  pushovers  .  .  .  and 
that  even  guys  ■who  hit  nothing  more  than 
typewriter  keys  can  be  caught  away  off  basei 
~    ,t  'em,  Bucat 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pfennsyl'vania. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  I  Just  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  (Mr.  Mookhkad)  for  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Pirates 
won  and  are  the  world's  champions  In 
the  well  where  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Moor- 
HEADi  if  now  standing,  on  last  Tuesday 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  stood  and 
iToclaimed  what  a  great  victorv'  the  team 
that  represents  Baltimore,  with  all  its  20- 
game  winners,  had  achieved  when  they 
won  the  first  two  games.  Unfortunately,  I 
do  not  see  liim  in  the  Chamber  today  to 
give  some  response  as  to  what  happened 
to  them  when  the  chips  were  down.  Per- 
haps the  gentleman  is  recovering  from 
eating  crow — I  fully  understand.  It  was 
an  exciting,  if  foreordained  conclusion 
to  a  magnificent  series. 

■What  did  In  the  Birds  was  a  mighty 
Pirate  combination:  The  steady  unfiap- 
pable  managerial  precision  by  super -cool 
Danny  Murtaugh;  the  now-hitched  but 
then-loose,  21 -year-old  whiplike  pitcher 
named  Bruce  Kison;  the  timely  hitting 
of  the  Roadrunner  from  Puerto  Rico, 
Manny  Sanguillen;  the  heretofore  un- 
derrated perfect  pitching  machine  we 
call  Steve  Blass;  the  much-maligned  but 
flawless  fielder  Jackie  Hernandez;  the 
"Pinch  Hit  Kid"  named  Milt  May;  the 
Series  "Shutout  Shocker."  Nelson  Briles 
plus  every  single  one  of  the  Pirates  per- 
formance-plus staff  of  players  pnd 
coaches:  and  last  but  by  no  means  least. 
the  Pittsbugh  charge  to  the  1971  World 
Series  title  was  led,  sparked.  Inspired,  and 
sustained  by  the  big  bat  owner  of  right 
field,  incontestably  the  greatest  all- 
round  natural  baseball  player  in  the 
major  leagues,  bar  none,  the  Honorr.ble 
Robert  "The  Great  One"  Clemente. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  above 
combination  was  simply  too  much,  of  a 
great  thing,  at  the  right  time  and  a  one- 
through-nine  punch  Baltimore  and  base- 
ball will  long  remember.  HaU  to  the  great 
Pittsburgh  Pirates,  the  new  world  cham- 
pions of  basrfjall ;  we  wish  the  Birds  well 
in  the  Japanese  winter  league. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■will  the  gai- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  that 
same  talk  or,  rather.  It  was  a  poem  or 
some  prose  by  the  gentleman.  What  hap- 
pened to  him  is  his  Orioles  turned  out 
to  be  albatrosses. 


PIRATES  BLASS  ORIOLES 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly am  happy  to  join  In  the  congratu- 
latory remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  M(X>rrka])>  about  the 
achievements  of  the  Pirates.  No  one  can 
gainsay  the  fact  that  theirs  was  a  his- 
toric and  notable  achievement. 

I  ht^je  that  I  will  not  be  considered  as 
parochial,  however.  In  rfaiming  some 
credit  for  a  cltlsm  of  the  State  of  Coo- 
necUcut,  and  a  former  constituent,  the 
"man  of  Canaan,"  Steve  Blass,  whose 
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good,  strong  pitching  arm  played  a  very 
substantial  part  in  this  victory.  All  of 
us  in  Connecticut  as  well  as  sports  fans 
throughout  the  country  are  proud  of  his 
achievetnent  in  winning  two  games  In  the 
senes.  m  particular  tiie  final  and  win- 
rung  ganie. 


HAIL  TO  THE  NEW  WORIJ5  CHAM- 
PIONS OP  BASEBALL— THE  PITTS- 
BURQH  PIRATES 

'Mr  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
perniis&ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no 
one  correct  place  to  start  the  congratu- 
lating of  baseball's  new  world  chsun- 
pions— the  Pittsburgh  Pirates.  Their  in- 
spired, come-from-laeiiind,  never-give- 
up  competition  In  the  1971  world  series 
was  a  team  effort.  And  that  ^am  includes 
all  the  players,  the  owners.  Manager 
Murtaugh,  coaclies.  trainers,  bat  boys. 
Kroundsmen.  and  the  fabulous  fans  of  tlie 
Steel  City. 

I  am  not  a  sportswrlter  so  I  will  not 
single  out  the  briUance  of  'iny  one  Pirate 
player  over  another.  In  each  of  the  seven 
gruelmg  games,  nine  men  playing  with 
one  goal  electrifled  the  crowds  and 
glorified  America's  grandest  athletic 
contest. 

I  doubt  If  any  world  series  has  been  as 
e.xciting.  Certainly  no  series  had  more 
outstanding  moments.  And  no  world 
series  contest  in  baseball's  magnlflcent 
liistory  could  have  produced  more  for  the 
.American  baseball  fan. 

The  victory  in  this  year's  series  was 
particularly  sweet  to  the  citizens  of  Pitts- 
tjurgli  as  their  team  won  the  pennant — 
and  saw  three  crucial  senes  game.s — in 
the  new  Three  Rivers  Stadium.  The  1971 
Pittsburgh  team  followed  a  proud  tradi- 
tion in  the  National  League.  Winners  of 
the  first  three  pennants  In  1901.  1902,  and 
1903.  Uien  repealing  in  1909,  1925,  1927, 
1960.  and  1971.  In  four  o.'  the  team's 
vearr,  in  the  world  series  competition. 
Pittsburgh  has  won  the  title  and  in  each 
of  the  contests  going  seven  games,  the 
Pirates  emergec'  victorious. 

The  Pirates  topped  a  marvelous  ball 
club  m  winning  over  the  Baltimore 
Orioles.  American  League  champions  In 
1969  and  1970  and  the  reigning  world 
champs.  However,  as  one  Pittsburgher 
noted  yesterday: 

We  met  the  best  and  topped  the  best.  Just 
to  prove  what  we  knew  all  along,  the  Pirates 
are  the  best  In  baseball. 

Congratulation.s  to  the  new  world 
champions  of  ba.'^ball — the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates. 


pride  and  the  pride  of  all  Puerto  Rico.  In 
the  prominent  part  played  in  yesterday's 
decisive  game  and  throughout  the  series, 
by  two  of  my  constituents.  Jos^  Pagan 
and  Roberto  Ciemente. 

It  was  particularly  heartwarmmg  to 
hear  Clemente's  greetings  to  iiis  parents 
and  children  in  the  postgame  interview. 
He  asked  permission  to  transmit  his 
greetings,  which  I  will  translate  for  you. 
since  he  vx)lced  them  in  Spanish.  In  brief. 
he  followed  family  traditions  deeply 
rooted  for  centuries  in  Puerto  Rico  by 
asking  his  parents  to  invoke  Ood's  bless- 
ing on  him.  and  by  himself  Invoking 
God  s  blessing  on  his  own  children.  A 
Kreat  athlete,  in  ixis  greatest  moment, 
save  witness  to  the  faith  whicii  per- 
meates our  culture 


CLEMENTE  GIVES  WITNESS 
<Mr   c6rdova  asked  and  was  Riven 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  I 
minute   and   to  reWse   and   extend   lils 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  C6RDOVA.  Mx  Speaker,  I  extend 
my  warm  congratulations  to  our  col- 
leagues from  Pennsylvania  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  In  base- 
ball's world  series,  and  my  sympathy  to 
our  Maryland  colleagues  whose  Orioles 
could  not  quite  make  It  after  a  gallant 
struggle    And  I  must  express  my  own 


REPRESENTATIVE  GARMATZ  STILL 
PROUD  OF  THE  BALTIMORE 
ORIOLES 

I  Mr  G.\RMATZ  asked  and  was  given 
permi.s,sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
nunule.  and  to  revise  and  extend  hl.<^ 
reinark.s,  < 

Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr  Speaker,  with  ail 
due  respect  to  my  colleague,  the  Repre- 
.sentalive  from  Puerto  Rico.  I  say  that 
Roberto  Ciemente  is  one  of  tlie  finest 
baseball  players  active  today. 

However,  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  the 
Orioles  did  pretty  good.  You  cannot  win 
them  all.  They  have  won  three  world 
series  and  100  games  each  year,  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  them,  and  happy  to  repre- 
sent tlie  metropolitan  city  of  BalUmore 

I  am  proud  of  President  Nixon  s  an- 
nouncement that  he  is  proud  for  the 
Orioles  to  participate  in  the  games  to  be 
played  in  Japan  during  the  Orioles'  tour 
of  tlial  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  Roberto  Ciemente.  Tliere  is  no 
question  but  what  he  is  an  outstandinw 
baseball  player.  Nevertheles-s.  I  am  still 
an  Oriole  fan.  and  they  shall  continue  to 
have  my  full  support 


NEW  JERSEY-NEW  YORK  WATER- 
FRONT COMMISSION  SHOLTLD  BE 
INVESTIGATED  BEFORE  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  375  IS  AP- 
PROVED 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
mhmte  and  to  revise  and  extend  lus 
remarks  i 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  oiu-  col- 
leagues, testimony  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  unique.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
James  J  Davitt.  foiTner  secretary  of  the 
Waterfront  Commls-slon  of  New  York 
Harbor  and  it  was  delivered  on  Friday, 
October  15.  before  the  House  Judiclarj- 
Committee  in  opposition  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  375.  That  resolution  would 
give  congre-sfiional  approval  to  a  New 
York-New  Jersey  compact  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Waterfront  Commis- 
sion of  New  York  Harbor  to  the  metro- 
pohtan  airports:  Kennedy,  LaOuardla, 
and  Newark.  The  subcommittee  is 
cliaired  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Robert  Kastenmeler.  who  at  my  request 
provided  the  opportunity  for  James  J. 
Davitt  to  testify. 
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James  J  Davitt  is  someone  whom  I 
liave  known  for  about  4  years.  Those  of 
us  in  public  office  know  how  ri«ky  it  is 
to  endorse  ttie  credlhlhty  and  Uie  integ- 
rity of  others.  I  say  to  you  now  that  I 
unhesiuungly,  and  witiiout  reaervaUon. 
endorse  Mr  Davitt's  integrity  and  credi- 
bUity  That  imreserved  endorsement  is 
based  upon  my  personal  knowledge  of 
prior  actions  of  liis  m  anotlier  matter 
which  demonstrated  his  absolute  com- 
nutment  to  protect  tlie  pubhc.  at  great 
i>ei-sonal  cost  to  himself. 

Currently.  I  am  a  sponsor  of  House 
Jouit  ResoluUon  375.  I  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  Uie  major  air- 

IX)rts  of  the  United  SUtes  supervised 

t  !iat  tJie  personnel  who  operate  those  air- 
l>ort£  be  licensed  and  Uiat  cargoes  be  pro- 
tected from  pilfering  The  newspapers  in 
tiie  metropolitan  area  and  m  parUcular 
the  DaUy  News  deserve  great  credit  for 
bringing  to  liglit  the  miUions  of  doilais  m 
yoods  tiiat  have  been  stolen  in  the  air- 
ports and  in  parUcular  John  F.  Kennedy 
International  Airport.  It  Is  reliably  re- 
iHjrted  tliat  just  as  organised  crime  has 
infiltrated  the  waterfront  it  likewLse  has 
inflllraled  the  airjKirt."; 

On  April  30,  1970.  I  mtroduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  17387.  enUtled  Airport  and  Seaport 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970."  The  bill 
placed  the  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  intemauonal  cargo  theft 
at  our  major  airports  on  the  Treasury 
Department's  Bureau  of  Customs  H.R. 
1  7387  created  a  Cargo  Prcjtection  Division 
in  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  establish  na- 
tional cargo  protection  standards,  to  h- 
(en.se  workers  and  companies  doing  busi- 
ness at  the  airports  and  to  provide  nec- 
essary security  per.sonnel  to  Eupervi.se 
freight  operations.  The  purpose  of  tlie 
bill  was  to  break  the  gnp  of  organized 
mine  at  our  ports  of  entry  and  protect 
them  against  cargo  larcenies  The  bill 
provided  that  where  a  State  or  Dl-State 
attency  met  Federal  requirements  It  could 
(  ontinue  to  be  the  enforcement  agency 
m  lieu  of  the  I'ederal  Governments  in- 
tervention. 

In  introducing  HR  17387  I  criticized 
llie  failure  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
Waterfront  Commission  to  wage  an  effec- 
tive  and  conscientious  tlKht  a^iunst  the 
infiltratlcin  of  organized  crime  at  the  port 
of  New   York. 

This  year  the  adminlstratior  intro- 
duced a  bill  H  R  8476,  modeled  on  my 
earlier  bill 

In  the  meantime  ns  a  re.sult  of  prod- 
ding by  tlie  newspai>ers  and  in  partlctilar 
the  very  .searching  articles  of  one  re- 
porter. Mary  Nichols  of  the  Village  Voice, 
and  I  hope  my  own  remark.-*  on  this  Floor, 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  Waterfront 
Commission  of  New  York  Harbor  ap- 
peared to  be  mending  Iti  ways  That  was 
best  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  two 
case."*  which  had  l^een  Ivlng  dormant,  to 
wit  C  C  Lumber  Co  and  Erb  Strapping 
Co  .  Inc  ,  were  processed  and  the  com- 
mission completed  all  of  the  actions  on  it- 
part  necessary  to  remove  the  Hcenses 
from  these  two  firms  for  violations  of  the 
law.  These  matters  are  still  in  litigation 
before  the  courts. 

In  the  meantime,  the  two  Governors  of 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
pressed  for  the  adoption  of  Hoiise  Joint 
Resolution  375  as  the  best  approach  to 
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deal  with  the  eontlnulng  cargo  lareoiles 
and  the  infiltration  by  organized  crime. 
As  is  obvious  from  my  own  legislation  ta 
tills  area,  I  agree  with  them  there  is  a 
desperate  need  to  extend  supervision  to 
the  airports.  Because  I  believed  that  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  Waterfront  Com- 
mission was  mending  Its  ways  as  a  reeiilt 
of  the  disclosures  which  I  and  others 
have  made  I  agreed  to  become  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  375. 

The  revelations  of  James  Davitt,  and  I 
urge  our  colleagues  to  read  that  testi- 
mony which  I  am  appending  to  this 
statement,  make  it  clear  that  unless  and 
imtil  the  present  executive  director.  Wil- 
liam Slrignano  and  commissioner  Joseph 
Kaltz  are  removed,  we  cannot  expect  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  Waterfront  Com- 
mission to  do  an  adequate  job. 

It  Is  my  understanding  from  newspa- 
per reports  that  Mr.  Slrignano  has  denied 
the  charges  made  In  the  testimony  of 
James  J.  Davitt.  The  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee Is  scheduled  to  hear  testimony 
from  Mr.  Slrignano.  If  after  he  testifies 
there  Is  a  conflict  between  his  statement 
and  that  of  Mr.  Davitt,  I  would  urge 
that  they  both  be  asked  to  appear  imder 
oath.  Furthermore,  I  recommend  to  all 
those  who  are  cospon.sors  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  375  that  they  urge  the  sub- 
committee not  to  report  out  the  re.solu- 
tion  untU  the  Governors  of  the  two  States 
investigate  and  take  such  steps  as  are 
deemed  necessary,  in  light  of  Mr.  Davitt's 
testimony,  to  Insure  that  the  commission 
is  capable  of  performing  the  job  pro- 
vided for  in  tiie  revision  of  the  compact 
now  imder  consideration. 

While  Mr.  Davitt  in  his  testimony 
makes  it  clear  that  he  does  not  beUeve 
that  tills  commission  could  do  the  job,  It 
is  my  position  that  a  commission.  Fed- 
eral or  8tat«.  protecting  the  airports  and 
-seaports  of  this  country,  is  an  absolute 
must.  Where  States  demonstrate  they  are 
able  to  do  the  Job.  I  am  prepared  to  al- 
low them  in  the  first  Instance  tliat  op- 
portunity. 

This  Congress,  indeed,  the  American 
public,  owes  a  great  debt  to  James  J. 
Da\'ltt  who  has  given  up  his  job,  a  rather 
good  one.  and  has  risked  his  professional 
life  in  that  he  has  made  great  enemies  by 
virtue  of  Ills  disclosures  and  yet  did  it 
vmhesltatingly  because  It  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  This  country  could  use  more 
James  J.  Davitts. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statiment  or  James  J.  Davitt    Pormee  Sec- 

aCTART  or  TH«  WATBRmONT  COMMISSION  Or 

Nrw  York  Hakbor  in  Oppi^sition  to  Hottsc 
Joint  Rcboldtion  375  Before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee My  name  Is  James  J  Davitt  Until 
yesterday,  when  I  submitted  my  resignation, 
I  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Waterfront  Com- 
mission of  New  York  Harl)or.  one  of  the  two 
offlcerB  of  said  agency,  the  other  being  the 
Executive  Director  Oeneral  Counsel  who 
appeared  yesterday  before  your  body 

Next  Monday  would  have  marked  my  18th 
year  of  employment  with  the  Commission. 

I  was  initially  employed  as  an  assistant 
manager  of  one  of  the  Commlselon's  hiring 
hallB  in  1953  after  completing  a  toiu  of  duty 
with  the  Army  Tranaportatlon  Corps  In 
Korea. 

I  attended  law  acbool  at  night  and  even- 
tually Joined  the  legal  staff  where  1  ser^-ed 
for  a  brief  period  before  being  appointed  by 


Mylea  Ambrose,  tben  Executive  Director  of 
the  CommlsBion  as  hla  aosistant. 

I  bare  since  served  two  other  executive 
dlreetocB  In  the  same  oapsolty.  Including  the 
Incumbeiit. 

I  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  ComnilA- 
sion   in  March  of   1S70. 

I  am  bere  to  testify  in  oppoeltlon  to  Hotise 
Joint  Besolutlon  376. 

Basically,  the  reason  for  my  opposition  Is 
that  I  have  lost  faith  Ln  the  Commission's 
abUlty  to  cany  out  Its  present  reeponsiblll- 
tles  much  lees  take  on  the  new  jurisdiction 
which  i4>proval  of  this  resolution  would 
grant. 

You  might  well  Inqulr*  regaj-ding  the 
necessity  for  the  drama  surrounding  my 
appearance  here  today. 

I  wUl  admit,  quite  candidly,  that  the 
drama  wa^  calculated  ao  as  to  have  the  msLZl- 
mum  possible  effect  upon  the  future  of  this 
Resolution.  Practically  speaking,  had  I  an- 
nounced earlier  to  the  Commission  my  inten- 
tion to  testify  here,  many  pressures,  both 
subtle  and  blatant,  would  iiave  Ijeen  exerted 
upon  me  to  prevent  my  appearance.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  am  certain  that  there  will  be 
now  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
nUsslon  to  discredit  me  personally,  as  well  as 
my  testimony.  Be  that  as  Is  may.  Let  us  be- 
gin and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

THS    commission    AND    ORGANIZED    CRIME 

You've  all  learned  by  now  through  the 
medium  of  the  overworked  multlllth  and 
Xerox  machines  of  the  New  York  State  In- 
vestigation Commission,  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  and  the  Waterfront  Commis- 
sion of  New  York  Harbor  that  organized 
crime  has  strange  holds  on  Kennedy.  La 
Ouardla  and  Newark  Airports  In  varying 
degrees 

For  some  ungodly  reason  the  aforemen- 
tioned groups,  with  varying  degrees  of  en- 
thusiasm have  nominated  the  Waterfront 
Commission  as  sort  of  a  Public  HeeJth  Serv- 
ice physician,  capable  of  stemming  the 
plague  created  by  Harry  Davldoff,  John 
Maslello,  "Hlckey"  DILorenzo,  et  al. 

If  such  be  the  proposed  solution,  I  think 
you  gentlemen  owe  it  to  yourselves,  your  con- 
stituencies, the  industry  and  the  public  gen- 
erally to  ex&mlne  the  medical  qualifications 
of  this  physician  How  good  Is  the  record  of 
the  Waterfront  Commission  in  fighting  or- 
ganissed  crime? 

Oentlemen,  I'd  gladly  trade  you  Local  295 
of  the  Teamsters  with  their  organized  crime 
head  at  the  airjKjrts  for  at  least  4  Attorney 
Oeneral  listed  members  of  the  Carlo  Oamblno 
criminal  family,  who  are  presently  beads  of 
International  Longshoremen's  Association 
locals  in  Brooklyn  alone — that's  2  "capos" 
and  2  "soldiers"  [At  this  point.  Mr.  Davitt 
Identified  tlie  2  "CApos"  as  Anthony  Scotto. 
International  Vice  President  of  the  I.LA.  and 
President  of  Local  I.L.A.  1814  and  Joseph 
Colozzo.  another  IX.A.  leader  in  Brooklyn: 
the  two  "soldiers"  as  Anthony  Auastaslo  and 
John  Scotto,  father  of  Anthony  Scotto.) 

Additionally,  the  medical  directors  of  2  of 
the  jointly  o|>erated  New  York  Shipping  As- 
sociation I.L.A.  clinics  are  another  named 
family  member  and  the  sou-ln-law  of  Don 
Carlo  Oamblno,  himself.  (At  this  point  Mr 
DavlU  Identified  the  heads  of  the  I  L.A. 
clinics  as  Dr  Philip  Nolo  and  Dr  Thomas 
Sinatra  | 

TTiere  Is  not  one  active  investigation  on 
anyone  of  these  people  at  the  Waterfront 
Commission  as  of  the  moment  I  am  speaking 
to  you. 

(Parenthetically — and  here's  a  bit  of  irony 
for  you — one  of  the  present  Ccwnmlssioners 
of  the  Waterfront  Commission,  in  his  naivete, 
actually  assisted  one  of  these  Maflosi  to 
obtain  a  Certificate  of  Good  Conduct  from 
the  Parole  Board  of  the  State  of  New  York 
thereby  making  him  eligible  to  hold  union 
office.  [At  this  point  Mr  Davitt  identified  the 
OommlBsloner  a.s  Joseph  Kaltz  and  the  in- 
dividual  Involved   as  John   Scotto,   father   of 


Anthony  Scotto.]  He  bad  been  ineligible  by 
virtue  of  a  Waterfront  Commission  Act  sec- 
tion which  generally  denies  union  oAoe  to 
felons  and  those  convicted  of  misdemeanors 
Involving  moral  turpitude.  A  similar  statute 
is  tied  to  tbe  compact  whl<^  U  before  you 
now.) 

U8TS  or  MAFIA  rAKIUKS 

A  rather  self  evident  staiting  point  in  the 
beginning  of  a  war  against  organised  crime 
Is  to  learn  the  names  of  the  hlemrcby  and 
members  of  the  various  criminal  famUlee.  Ob- 
viotiBly.  you  cant  tell  the  players  without  a 
score  card.  It  is  no  secret  that  tbeae  con- 
EtanUy  revised  lists  are  in  the  p>oeaeealoD  of 
the  strike  forces  operating  In  the  crime  sen- 
sitive areas  of  the  country. 

This  very  elementary  fact  apparently  com- 
pletely eluded  the  enforcement  sections  of 
the  Waterfront  Commission,  since  they  did 
not  begin  to  attempt  to  secure  these  up-to- 
date  lists  until  some  time  within  the  past  few 
months.  It  was  only  after  some  prodding  by 
myself,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friendly  fed- 
eral agent,  supplying  a  sample  of  the  names: 
that  they  were  sufllclently  embarrassed  to 
ask  for  and  obtain  the  llBtlngs. 

We  have  recently  run  the  "family"  lists 
against  the  lists  of  our  licensees  and  It  is  my 
understanding  that  we  are  about  to  "open* 
cases  on  the  positive  rettirns. 

Who  knows,  before  much  longer,  we  might 
even  get  around  to  mvestlgatlng  them. 

C.    C     LUMBEK   CO.    AND    EaB    BTRAPPINO    CO.,    XWC. 

These  are  two  lonely  cases  In  the  sense  that 
they  are  the  only  cases  of  recent  vintage  to 
which  the  Commission  can  truly  point  with 
pride  as  being  classic  examples  of  the  entry 
into  legitimate  business  by  organized  crime 
and  government's  wUllngneas  to  cope  with 
the  problem. 

These  two  matters  formed  the  principal 
basis  of  another  legislative  expansion  of  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction  in  l»6». 

They  were  the  work  of  two  dedicated  and 
inspired  lawyer  Inveetlgators.  one  who  de- 
veloped the  cases  and  the  other  who  suc- 
cessfully proeecuted  them  at  licensing  hesj-- 
ings  before  the  Commission. 

The  CC  Lumber  Case  Involved  a  situa- 
tion where  a  labor  leader.  (At  this  ptolnt 
Mr  Etevltt  Identified  the  labor  leader  as 
Anthony  Scotto]  eventually  exposed  as  a 
■  capo"  In  the  Mafia,  owned  a  stevedoring 
business  In  a  situation  wherein  he  "was  the 
employer  of  men  he  was  supposed  to  be  rep- 
resenting, a  clear  conflict  of  interest  The 
other  case  Involved  the  take  over  of  a  water- 
front business  by  Don  Vlto  Genovese  the 
Mafia  "Boss  of  Boeses" 

Both  cases  Involved  stevedore  applications 
which  were  made  to  the  Commission,  denied 
after  hearing  and  which  are  now  in  the  ap- 
pellate courts  of  New  York  on  appeal 

Despite  the  excellent  work  of  the  attorneys 
inv<^ved  in  the  Investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion of  these  matters.  It  appears  that  the 
hopefully  successful  out  come  of  these  orga- 
lUzed  crime  matters  "will  now  be  delayed 
indefinitely  because  their  prosecution  In  the 
appellate  courts  has  been  put  aside  and  muFt 
now  await  the  outcome  of  more  Important 
matters — this  resolution.  Literally,  every  at- 
torney Involved  In  the  appeals  litigation  bes 
been  pressed  into  service  In  works  which 
win  suppMjrt  the  acquisition  of  this  new  alr- 
p)ort  jurisdiction. 

The  normal  works  of  the  Commission  has 
stopped,  not  to  be  resumed  until  we  get 
these  airports 

I  win  have  more  to  say  later  about  the 
propriety  of  the  expenditure  of  waterfront 
industry  funds  used  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining   these    expanded    p>owers. 

TKE    PASSAI.ACQTTA    CASE 

Perhaps  the  best  example  reflecting  the 
timidity  of  the  Commission  when  dealing 
with  the  Mafia  would  be  one  which  gained 
some  measure  of  notoriety  In  the  press — 
the   Passalacqua   Case. 
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The  most  cbarltable  appellation  tc>  be  ap- 
plied to  Uio  Commiaalon  la  thU  matter 
would  poaatbly  be  tlwt  of  »  "drop-out"  In 
the  war  •cpalnat  ot^aiU&ed  crime. 

This  Is  s  caae  where  tbe  CommlaBlon  In  a 
split  decision,  the  first  In  Its  blstory.  refused 
to  believe  the  complaint  of  a  waterfront 
worker  who  claimed  that  he  bad  lost  hla 
job  arter  having  declined  an  Invitation,  ten- 
dered by  Carlo  Gamblno  himself,  to  Join  his 
crlnilnal   "family". 

Passalacqua  testified  that  he  had  been 
aaked  by  Anthony  Scotto  aiid  Joseph  Co- 
lozzo.  two  Z.L_A.  officials,  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing where  the  Invitation  took  place.  He  also 
testified  that  these  officials  Introduced  him 
to  Oambino  and  acknowledged  him  aa  their 
"boss"  In  his  presence 

The  respondents  In  the  case,  two  obscure 
longshoreman  figures,  were  granted  the  un- 
usual courtesy  of  a  hearing  "In  camera". 
the  first  such  request  granted  In  the  history 
of  the  Commission. 

Pvu-ther,  the  notice  of  hearing  (statement 
of  charges)  was  not  released  to  the  press  a.^ 
is  usually  done;  the  Commission  rarely 
ml.sses  the  opportunity  of  bringing  its  cases 
before  th«  pubUa 

These  unusual  steps  were  taken  not  out 
of  any  concern  for  the  reputations  of  the 
two  longshoreman  respondents  but  rather 
out  of  timidity  In  naming  I  L.A.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Anthony  Scotto  as  a  Mafia  member  for 
the  first  time  publicly  Scotto's  political 
power  was  In  Its  ascendancy  In  ?««w  York 
and  nationally,  he  was  no  person  to  trifle 
with  Valachl  had  ixamed  him  as  a  member", 
but  the  fact  hadn  t  been  made  public. 

A*  I  mentioned,  the  case  wound  up  being 
dismissed  as  the  result  of  a  split  decision  by 
the  Commlsalon.  One  Commissioner.  In  a 
stroni;  opinion  upheld  Pa-Hsalacqua;  the 
other.  In  an  opinion  marked  with  extensive 
nlt-plcklng  and  unusually  scathing  lan- 
guage, excoriated  the  complainant,  calling 
him  a  liar.  Any  one  reading  the  latter  opin- 
ion, would  have  believed  the  caae  were  di- 
rected against  Piissalacqua.  rather  than  the 
respondents. 

Ir  i.s  worth  noting  that  Paasalacqua  re- 
ceived some  measure  of  vindication  later 
when  the  Attorney  General  conflrmed  Scotto 
as  a  "capo"  and  also  named  many  of  the 
others  attending  the  meeting  as  Uaha  mem- 
bers. 

nnaily.  another  n^asure  of  vindication 
will  be  seen  In  the  tact  that  there  are  two 
.■leparate  Investigations  being  presently  con- 
ducted In  New  York  concernUig  attempU  by 
a  Brooklyn  Judge  to  Induce  the  Commls- 
siona  attorney  who  prosecuted  the  Passalac- 
qua  case  to  lay-off  the  prosecution. 

In  1653  neither  the  New  York  State  Crime 
Commission  nor  the  legislatures  contem- 
plated a  role  for  the  Waterfront  Commission 
In  the  area  of  security  of  waterborne  freight. 
Two  of  the  books  of  holy  writ  of  the  Com- 
mission are  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  New 
York  State  Crime  Commlaelon  and.  of  course. 
the  original  Waterfront  Commission  Act  The 
Crime  Commission,  as  you  probably  are 
aware,  was  given  mandate  by  Governor 
r>ewey  In  November  of  1951  to  conduct  an 
extensive  luvesUgation  Into  waterfront  con- 
ditions In  the  p<jrt  of  New  York.  The  Crime 
Commlisslon  acted  upon  that  mandate  and 
eighteen  (18)  months  later,  complied  Its 
findings  and  made  recommendations  to  Gov- 
ernor Dewey,  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
legislature  of  the  Stat*  of  New  York.  After 
further  public  hearings  conducted  by  the 
governor  himself,  the  legislature,  acting  upon 
these  recommendations,  created  what  Is  now. 
the  Waterfront  Commission  Act  (The  legis- 
lature of  th«  State  of  New  Jersey  as  the 
result  of  the  work  of  a  similar  body,  the 
New  Jersey  Law  Blixforcement  Council,  took 
Identical  action  In  that  State  and  Joined 
with  the  State  of  New  York  in  an  Inter- 
state compact  whlob  created  the  Waterfront 
Commission  of  New  York  Harbor.) 

Not  only  Is  there  no  evidence  In  these  docu- 


menta  of  any  mandate  for  the  Commlsalon 
to  enter  the  security  area  (save  for  the  li- 
censing of  port  watchman)  but  to  tha  con- 
trary, the  Report  concliadaa  that  "the  primary 
policing  obligation  should  remain  on  the 
Police  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York." 
Thus  It  was  never  contemplated  that  tbe 
Waterfront  Commission  should  In  any  sense 
be  a  police  force  Itself  Rather,  tbe  thrust 
of  the  Report  and  ultimately  the  statute, 
was  in  the  ares  of  labor  relations  essentially. 
"The  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
hereby  find  and  declare  that  the  conditions 
under  which  waterfront  lab<jr  is  employed 
within  the  port  of  New  Y(  rk  district  are 
depressing  and  degrading  to  such  labor,  re- 
sulting from  the  lack  of  any  sy.stematlc 
method  or  hirli.g,  the  lack  of  adequate  in- 
forrr.atlon  as  to  the  avsllablilty  of  emiploy- 
ment.  corrupt  hiring  practices  and  the  fact 
that  persons  conducting  such  hiring  are 
frequently  criminals  and  persons  notoriously 
lacking  In  moral  character  and  Integrity  and 
neither  responsive  or  responsible  to  the  em- 
ployers not  to  the  uncoerced  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nisations of  the  employees,  that  as  a  re- 
sult waterfront  laborers  suflfer  from  lrreg\i- 
larlty  of  employment,  rear  and  Insecurity. 
Inadequate  earnings,  an  unduly  high  acci- 
dent rate,  subjection  to  borrowing  at  usuri- 
ous rates  of  interest,  exploitation  and  extor- 
tion as  the  price  of  securing  employment  and 
a  Kiss  of  respect  for  the  law;  that  not  only 
does  there  result  a  destruction  of  the  dig- 
nity of  an  ImporUiit  segment  of  American 
labor,  but  a  direct  encouragement  of  crime 
which  imposes  a  levy  of  greatly  Increased 
costs  on  food,  fuel  and  other  nece.'warles 
handled  In  and  through  the  port  of  New 
York  district  " 

(Part  I.  Article  I.  Findings  and  Declara- 
tions. Waterfront  Commission  Act.) 

The  Committee  will  note  that  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Commission  its  li.vestlgators  did 
not  even  possess  peace  office  powers  These 
were  not  added  as  a  power  until  a  few  years 
later  and  even  then  the  Justification  for 
them  wita  not  for  cargo  security  or  police 
purposes  but  rather  for  the  protectujn  of  the 
investigators  themselves  as  they  went  about 
performing  their  duties  In  support  of  the 
labor  relations  function. 

(It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  present 
New  York  member  of  the  Commission  and 
the  then  Director  of  the  Investigation  Divi- 
sion Is  on  record  as  having  opposed  the 
acquisition  of  the  peace  officer  power  for  his 
men.  He  felt  that  t>earlng  arms  would  make 
them  feel  too  much  like  police  officers  where- 
as he  wanted  them  to  maintain  their  con- 
sciousness of  being  Investigators  only  ) 

Further,  even  the  provisions  for  licensing 
of  the  various  categories  of  pier  personnel 
had  little  to  do  with  the  Idea  of  security  of 
the  cargo 

Prior  to  the  inception  of  the  Commission 
the  waterfront  had  become  a  haven  for  ex- 
convlcts  for  two  reasons  because  of  their  In- 
ability to  obtain  work  elsewhere  and  also  be- 
cau.%e  they  were  useful  as  "muscle"  for  the 
pier  bosses  and  corrupt  union  officials 

The  licensing  provisions  of  the  statute 
contemplated  their  elimination  to  pweserve 
the  employment  of  the  legitimate  longshore- 
men with  whom  the  ei-ron  was  unfairly 
competing  and  to  protect  the  legitimate 
longshoremen  from  the  application  of  their 
muscle. 

Lastly,  licensing  was  a  technique  to 
Identify  the  work  force  Tlie  Industry  prior 
to  1953,  was  plagvied  with  an  excess  number 
of  casual  workers  which  lead  to  an  unhealthy 
competition  for  Jobs.  The  licensing  tech- 
nique was  iLsed  as  a  tool  In  cxjnjunctlon  with 
a  statutory  "decasuallzatlon"  scheme  to  first 
Identify  the  legitimate  regular  work  force,  an 
opposed  to  "weekenders"  and  part-timers. 
and  eventually  cut  down  the  pool  to  a  point 
where  the  regular  loxigahoremeu  remaining 
could  make  a  living  wage. 

The    Waterfront    Commission    was    created 


ns  a  temporary  agency  to  deal  with  partic- 
ular labor  problems  on  the  piers. 

The  design  of  the  statute  conKirplated  the 
confrontation  of  a  condition,  the  creation  of 
a  climate  in  which  the  condition  would  be 
cured  then  a  withdrawal  from  tbe  scene  of 
government  control. 

Proof  of  the  foregoing  la  readllv  found  In 
Article  IV,  Section  18  of  the  Act; 

"13.  To  make  annual  and  other  reports  to 
the  govertvor  and  legislature  of  both  states 
containing  recommendations  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  conditions  of  waterfront 
labor  within  the  port  of  New  York  district 
for  the  alleviation  of  tbe  Ills  described  In 
Article  I  (emphasis  supplied)  and  for  the 
effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  compact. 
Such  annual  reports  shall  state  the  cotnmls- 
slou's  finding  and  determination  as  to 
whether  the  public  necessity  still  exists  for 
la)  the  continued  registration  of  longshore- 
men, (b)  the  continued  tl(?en8lrig  of  any 
occupation  or  emplo3rment  r*qul.-ed  to  b« 
licensed  hereunder  and  (C)  the  continued 
public  operation  of  the  employment  Infonna- 
tlon  centers  provided  for  In  article  XII  . 

That  the  Conunlaslou.  at  least  id  lus  early 
vears.  under.'rtood  itself  to  be  a  tcmparara 
agency  may  be  seen  In  a  rarely  quoted  para- 
i^raph  In  the  Comn.lsslon's  Annual  Ref)ort 
of  I95e    1987  at  page  8. 

"A  fair  appraisal  of  tbe  existing  situation 
on  the  waterfront  leads  inescapal  ly  to  the 
conclusion,  and  the  Commission  Snds  and 
determines,  that  public  neces-Mty  still  exists 
for  the  continued  registration  of  Ijngshore- 
inen  and  the  continued  licensing  rf  occupa- 
tions and  employments  required  to  be  11- 
rensed  under  the  Compact.  With  respect  to 
the  third  Item,  the  continued  public  opera- 
tion of  the  employment  Information  cwnters. 
through  which  the  waterfront  hiring  system 
operates,  much  will  depend  on  what  de- 
velops as  the  result  of  the  negotiations  still 
going  on  between  the  New  York  Shipping 
Aasociatlon  and  the  I.L.A.  Tlie  contracting 
parties  have  agreed  In  principle  on  the  rec- 
ognition of  seniority  and  preference  rights. 
If  they  could  work  out  objective  standards 
which  would  permit  the  Commlaelon  and 
each  man  employed  on  the  waterfront  to 
know  exactly  what  his  rlghu  are.  and  if  the 
.system  were  operated  Ln  the  open  for  all  to 
see,  the  Commission  could  give  thought  to 
developing  a  system  for  Its  wlthdrswal  from 
the  operation  of  employment  liiformatlon 
centers.  Unfortunately,  although  the  prin- 
ciple had  been  agreed  upon  nionths  ago, 
negotiations  have  not  as  yet  produced  any 
reaults.  Under  the  clrcumstaucee,  the  Com- 
mission must  and  does  find  and  determine 
that  public  necessity  still  exists  at  thLs  time 
for  the  continued  public  operation  fif  the 
employment  Information  centers  provided 
for  In  Article  XII  of  the  Compact." 

A  fair  reading  of  the  report  would  seem  to 
hold  out  hope  for  the  withdrawal  o'  govern- 
ment from  at  least  the  operation  of  the  hir- 
ing halls  If  certain  conditions  were  met. 

Gentlemen,  these  conditions  have  been 
met  to  the  extent  that  the  rules  for  the  hir- 
ing of  longshoremen,  with  considerable  help 
from  the  Commission,  might  now  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  new  branch  of  mathematics 
I'm  sure  you're  all  aware  that  longshoremen, 
until  their  contract  expired  on  Septem- 
ber 30th.  were  guaranteed  •9600  per  anniim. 
Logically  then,  you  would  think  that  the 
Commission  would  now  fulfill  its  promise 
and  withdraw  from  the  field  But  you  see 
there's  not  even  a  thought  glveii  at  the 
Comml.<iSlon  to  8u<'h  a  withdrawal  because 
they  realize  that  the  operation  of  the  hiring 
halls  are  the  underpinning  of  the  entire 
Commission.  Once  the  halls  go.  then  each 
of  the  other  functions  goes  as  they  are  only 
siibsldlary,  supporting  functions. 

Like  any  good  bureaucracy  whose  raison 
d'etre  begins  to  disappear,  the  Conunlaslon 
began  looking  for  new  fields  to  conquer  In 
order  to  continue  living. 

Ail   of  a  sudden   we've  become  experts   In 
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the    field   of    cargo   aecurlty   and    frankly   I 
didn't  tblnk  we'ie  QuaU&ed  for  It. 

We've  been  fortunate  on  a  few  ococMlons, 
usually  through  an  Informant,  and  have 
made  some  good  cases  but  that  doesn't  quali- 
fy us  as  security  experts  Moat  of  the  cases 
we've  Blade  ha-ve  been  while  working  In  con- 
junction with  the  P.B.I,  or  loemi  police.  Moat 
^f  the  license  revocations  that  we've  prose- 
cuted for  pUfera^  are  cases  forwarded  to  us 
by  tbe  Bureau  of  Customs. 

We're  fairly  good  recorders  of  reports  of 
thefts  that  taXe  place  on  the  piers  but  that 
docen't  make  lis  security  erperts.  Watchmen 
and  other  Ileenaeee  are  required  to  report 
these  thefts  to  us 

We  dont  always  get  tbe  reports  however 
I  bad  oecaston  to  write  a  report  within  the 
past  year  wherein  It  was  disclosed  that  a 
single  Brooklyn  piex  had  experienced  losses 
of  acioia  2  million  doIlsLTS  during  calendar 
year  1970  The  enforcement  divisions  within 
the  «5»nmlsBt<in  wm-  eompletely  unaware  of 
the   loaaee 

Strangely  tbe  steamship  company  lnTolv«d. 
rather  than  aeek  tbe  aoiMstanoe  of  tbe  Com- 
mlaslon  in  curtatimg  tbe  loaaee.  sought  out 
the  services  of  a  private  investigations  firm. 

About  a  year  ago.  after  our  famous  security 
hearings,  we  began  a  procedure  for  investi- 
gating "'Major  ttoer .'  cases  A  "Major  theft •" 
w«e  one  In  Which  the  retail  value  of  the 
cargo  stolen  was  over  tS-JOOO.  In  tbe  ensuing 
year  aooae  100  cases  were  claaelfVed  as  such 
but  as  of  the  time  I'm  apeaJdng  to  you.  not 
one  case  so  reported  has  been  solved. 

Many  of  the  cases  have  beeii  "closed  out " 
after  a  rather  perfuncttiry  Investigation  but 
I  defy  the  Commission  to  produce  one  which 
has  been  solved  with  the  perpetrators  arrest- 
ed and  convicted 

This  hardly  establishes  tbe  Coinmiaslon  as 
suflte:>eBtJjr  quaUfied  to  carry  out  tbe  Job  It 
has  stAked  out  for  Itself  In  this  compact. 

One  final  note  here:  it  Is  the  consensus 
of  most  of  the  mem'bers  of  the  staff  to  whom 
I  have  spoken,  including  n\any  executives 
and  one  of  the  Commissioners,  that  there 
Is  not  one  person  presently  employed  by  tbe 
Oommlaslon  wltb  sulBclent  knowledge  and 
profeaatonai  quaJlflcadons  to  organise  and 
train  t^e  type  of  police  force  this  Oooapact 
would  create. 

LACK     or     PBOCCDUBAI.      DUE      nt(X:ES6      III      THC 
anXIMISTBAriVX     MIUJUMUb      AT      THC     WATXS- 

raoNT  coMAf  isaioN 

In  its  1068  Menkoratkdum  in  Opposition  to 
this  compact,  the  Air  Transport  Association 
expressed  few  and  trepidation  at  the  Idea  of 
reqtilrlng  licensing  of  airline  employees. 

Indeed,  well  tbe>-  mlf^ht ' 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  It  is  rirtually 
intpoaaitiiB  for  an  average  applicant  or  11- 
oensee  to  receive  a  fair  bearing  at  tbe  Water- 
front Commission  today.  At  times  it  might 
have  been  so.  but  not  today. 

The  Waterfront  Commliislon  Is  a  quasi - 
Judicial  agency  btjt  It  does  not  dlspen.se  even 
a  semblance  of  Just  le>e 

Over  tbe  years  this  Oonunlsslon  has  been 
cnticlaed  fir  cocnblning  the  roles  of  prose- 
cutor. Jury  atKl  Judge  in  lt«  prooeduree  Most 
of  the  time  the  comments  came  from  Uie 
IX.A.  (tnternatlonsLl  Loiigshoremens  Asso- 
ciation) and  consequently  they  were  ignored. 
Again,  there  were  periods  when  the  criticism 
■was  undeserved  and  I  cite  the  example  of 
the  period  in  which  Myles  Ambroae,  the  pres- 
ent Commissioner  of  Customs  served  as  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  tbe  Commission.  Oom- 
nil.ision/'r  Ambroae  reHglously  maintained 
the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  proee- 
cutlonal  and  the  quasi -Judicial  functions 
of  the  agency 

Not  so  today.  A  cursory  examination  of  the 
structure  or  tbe  Conunlsslon  today,  by  even 
a  layman,  will  reveal  such  a  cotnplete  oblit- 
eration of  the  lines  between  the  proeaou- 
torlal  and  tbe  quasl-judidaJ  so  as  to  deny 
prcx«dur&l  due  pK'oceas  per  se. 

Since  1966,  tbe  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Commission  has  carried  both  the  title  of 


E^xaotttlve  Director  and  General  Counsel.  Ao- 
oantiiicly,  he  Is  reBponalUe  for  both  tbe 
suporrialan  of  tbe  prosecution  of  cases  a«  well 
advlaliig  tbe  OommlsskMaers,  who  are  now 
botb  non-lawyers,  as  to  tbe  legal  suf&ctency 
of  tbe  product  of  prosecutor. 

To  bcftn  at  tbe  beginning,  tbe  Commlsalon 
baa  defecated  to  tbe  Executive  Director  and 
General  Oounsel  Its  power  to  order  bearuig& 
on  all  cases  except  stevedore  employer  mat- 
ters. (Note:  The  fact  that  tbe  Commissioners 
reaem  the  power  to  themselves  In  tbe  caae 
(d  stevedore  corporations  Is  In  Itself  an  in- 
teresting commentary  on  the  Cajnmlssion's 
assert  ton  that  "the  Commlsalon  has  proven 
by  Its  activities  and  regtdatlons  on  tbe  water- 
froat  that  It  Is  not  a  captive  of  tbe  Industry 
It  regulates  It  baa  dlsclpUned  stfeippixig  com- 
panies and  stevedoring  companies,  as  well  ae 
their  employees   " 

(Szcerpt  from  an  anoaymous  pablicaticii 
entitled  "Fact  Sheets  in  Q  A  A  Form  "  dib- 
tnbuced  by  tbe  Waterfront  Commission. 
Frofn  its  tone  It  amacks  of  being  a  Port  Au- 
thority public  relatioiie  plaoe  ) 

In  the  area  of  matters  to  be  prosecuted, 
court  acquittals.  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
■catutory  policies  of  eiihar  state  la  tbe  area 
of  lenient  treaanenl  for  youthful  offenders 
are  totally  ignored  Give  us  an  arrest  of  totae 
sort  and  we'll  come  up  with  our  own  con- 
viction, after  all  our  burden  of  proof  is  far 
lees  than  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  "  That's 
probably  too  broad  a  statement.  Recently. 
we've  recognized  Court  suppression  of  tn:\- 
denoe  on  tbe  basis  of  Illegal  search  or  seizure 
But  we  haven't  even  tipped  our  hat  to 
Miranda  yet  and  ve  wUl  continue  to  Igikcre  it 
■o  unlU  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  or 
some  federal  oourt  specifically  holds  that 
Miranda  ii  applicable  in  state  admiixistrative 
agency  Interrogauons. 

Frequently  Coaunisslon  counsel  are  forced 
l^  proceed  with  cases  which  in  their  opinion 
are  constitutionally  defective 

Tender  ueaimeni  of  youthful  o-Teiiders  by 
tbe  courts  in  either  state  is  disregarded  b> 
the  Conunlsslon  In  the  case  of  applicants  for 
lioenalng  We're  not  crude  enough  to  charge 
the  youthful  offender  conviction  formally  in 
a  notice  of  bearing  but  should  the  matter 
oome  to  our  attention  in  an  application  or  a 
fingeiprlnt  check,  we  will  ask  the  applicant 
to  explain  We'll  further  a&k  him  lo  consent 
to  our  securing  hit  file  from  the  appropriate 
court. 

A  refusal  of  the  applicant  to  cooperate  at 
this  point  would  alloa-  lu  to  deny  the  applica- 
tion on  the  basis  of  his  refusal  to  answer 
questions  material  to  this  application 

(We  had  a  case  recently  where  the  appli- 
cant signed  his  waller  but  a  good  J-udge  who 
was  custodian  of  hla  youthful  offender  file 
refused  to  release  It  despite  the  waiver  We 
weren't  stymied  at  all.  We  merely  Interrogated 
the  applicant,  got  tbe  facts,  charged  him  with 
Ills  »«ry  admissions  and  alleged  m  a  notloe  of 
hearing  that  these  acts  would  make  his 
presence  on  the  piers  "a  danger  to  the  public 
peace  and  safety  ") 

The  entire  hearing  procedure  is  under  the 
direct  controJ  of  the  Executive  Director 
General  Counsel  He  assigns  particular  bear- 
ing officers  to  particular  caaee.  Naturally 
bearing  officens  "sympathetic"  to  the  Com- 
mission's point  of  view  are  called  more  fre- 
quently than  those  who  are  unsympathetic 
or  "soft"  In  their  recommendations. 

Requests  for  adjournments  are  passed  on 
by  the  Executive  Director  Oeneral  Oounsel 
Needless  to  say  we  are  Srmn-  with  most  re- 
qxmdent's  requests  than  we  are  with  Com- 
mission oounsel  unless,  of  course,  the  re- 
spondent happens  to  be  a  corporate  licensee 
TTien  we  are  very  aooommodatlng  and  under- 
standing about  long  adjournments. 

It  has  not  been  unknown,  in  the  ptast.  for 
some  bearing  cOoers  to  oonter  with  the  Ez- 
ecuU^  Dlrector/OenoKl  Counsel  "off  tbe 
record"  in  problem  caaea.  Bome  have  clan- 
destinely submitted  reports  in  advance  of 
flnallrlng  them  and  before  distribution  to 
the  respondent. 


CcMnmlsslon  (x>unsel,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
are  forced  to  take  exception  tc  hearing  aS.- 
cere'  reoommendatloas  which  are  oonsiderec 
soft"  by  tbe  £saeutivc  Director  Oenera; 
Counsel.  T^ia  is  true  even  wben.  in  tbe  pro- 
feesKMiai  Judgment  of  counsel,  tbe  punish- 
ment recommended  Is  sufficient 

When  a  case  oomefe  tc  the  CoamUssi oners 
for  final  determination  they  receive  not  ju:>i. 
the  record  of  the  hearing  but  tbe  lice^^Mi^t: 
fi>  of  U:e  apptiicant  or  Uoensee.  Such  £ue& 
frequently  contain  raw  inteUlgence  report.e 
coiicernnig  the  .subject  and  also  records  of 
arrests  not  charged  in  the  notice  of  heannc 

As  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  counsel  mubt 
prepare  Background  Reports'  to  aaai&l  tb*: 
Oocmmissiobcrs  :n  making  tbeir  decision:^ 
Theee  Background  Reports  are  secret  and 
ex-parte  communications  which  neltlier  ih* 
respontlent  laot  his  attorney  never  sees  They 
are  frequently  used  a&  a  vehicle  to  inform 
the  CkMoonilfi&iouers  of  oiatters  which  couixaei 
could  not  get  into  tbe  record  of  tbe  bearing 
without  running  the  risk  of  reversal  by  tbe 
oMirtfi. 

PUisily,  the  CummiaiikouerE  will  frequentl) 
solicit  the  opinions  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor General  Courisel  a-.d  even  the  var}'  at- 
torney alio  tried  the  case — all  without  giv- 
ing tlie  respondent  an  opportunity  at  rebut- 

To  say  that  quasi-Judicial  officers  who  per- 
nut  the  <iforemeut.ianed  pracuoeb  lack  Ju- 
didai  temperament  would  be  an  understate- 
ment indeed  But  how  would  you  character- 
ize a  quasi-judiclai  officer  who,  iii  the  act  ol 
making  a  determination  states.  Let  the 
courts  give  him  back  hi«  pass  "?  Or  in  a  cmjcw 
credil>lllty  situation.  "I '.!  always  take  ti<* 
aord  of  a  oop.  '  C>r,  talking  about  bearing 
officers  r^>orts.  I  never  read  that  stuff  any- 
way    ? 

0>'     TMX    SESO:  t-TION 

Ge-itlemen.  to  steal  a  ilne  from  Oeai. 
Acbecon's  book,  I  too  was  "Present  at  the 
Creation  ". 

I  was  one  of  tbe  original  draftsmen  of 
this  Campact — the  Resolution  which  is  be- 
fore you. 

It  all  started  In  1967  when  tbe  New  York 
State  Investigation  ConuniSbion  had  Its  hear- 
itigs  and  made  its  recom me ndatlons  oonoen'.  - 
Ing  the  horrible  condiUons  at  Kennedy  Air- 
pori  Tbe  Inveatigation  ComnUsslon  reoom- 
mejided  the  establish mivnt  of  ain  Airport 
Commls&ion  patterned  after  tbe  Waterfront 
Comniifsslon  Mind  you,  the  recommendation 
was  for  a  Commission  be  eetabllfihed  pat- 
terned after  the  Waterfront  Commisuor.  n<  t 
that  tbe  Waterfront  Commlaslous  jurisdic- 
tion be  expanded. 

L'nforttinately  some  of  Governor  Rocke- 
fellers EtaS  aoisconstrued  the  suggestion; 
the  Waterfront  Commission  aas  contacted 
aixl  asked  to  "  see  what  it  could  come  up 
u.th  '  by  way  of  a  bill. 

Like  good  soldiers  we  began  to  work  on  a 
draft.  Our  equipment  consisted  n^iriiy  of  the 
imaginations  of  three  of  us  and  tlw  lego, 
draftsmanahip  EkbUlty  of  a  fourth. 

My  own  experience  wltb  Kennedy  Airport 
at  the  time  was  confined  to  seeing  my  father 
off  tc  Ireland  and  a  day's  outing  wit^  ir.\ 
sou's  Cub  Scout  pack.  I  m  not  sure  that  the 
expterieuce  of  the  others  equalled  that. 

W'e  worked  only  from  the  final  lecom- 
mendation  of  the  State  Investigation  Corri- 
mlsElon  and  the  newspaper  stories,  we  didn  i 
even  have  the  transcripts  of  the  tesumony  at 
the  time.  We  made  a  few  sallies  on  K^nikedy 
and  Newark  and  got  a  fe«'  maps  and  aeria: 
photos  troax  the  Port  Autbonty.  We  had  a 
few  hurried  conferences  with  some  hajned 
airline  officials  and  we  were  Ln  business 

We  did  a  workman-like  Job  and  produced 
a  bin  within  a  few  weeks.  In  our  Innocence 
we  simply  took  the  Waterfront  Commission 
Act  and  extrapols'ted  It  to  create  an  Airport 
CcHnpact.  adding  a  few  powers  we  would 
hare  Hked  to  have  had  on  the  waterfront 
but    dldnt. 

Never  In  our  -wildest  tfreams.  tbd  we  ex- 
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pect  that  the  bUl  would  have  been  accepted 
intact.  There  waa  talk  eyen  of  dubious  con- 
stitutionality of  at  leaet  one  of  the  provl- 
slona  of  the  bill — the  truck  aesreh. 

I  took  the  bill  to  Albany  and  It  was  In- 
troduced under  administration  sponsorship. 
The  bill,  of  course,  didn't  para  that  year, 
there  weren't  even  any  hearings.  The  ad- 
ministration, though  Initially  entbuslaatlo, 
eventually  walked  away  from  It.  Ttie  hoxises 
were  divided  politically  and  the  airlines' 
lobby  was  effective,  Trouble  was,  that  they 
were  too  effective. 

The  airlines  had  said  at  first,  that  they 
wanted  a  conunlaslon  type  group  set  up  to 
study  the  problem  and  then  come  up  with 
legislation.  Once  they  had  killed  the  bill, 
they  forgot  about  the  idea  of  the  study  com- 
mission. 

In  the  Intervening  two  years  the  prob- 
lems flared  wp  again  and  the  newspapers 
demanded  action  A  head  of  steam  built  up 
to  "punish"  the  airlines,  and  "punished" 
they    were 

The  AdinlnLstratlon  merely  pulled  out  the 
old  bill,  reintroduced  It  In  the  waning,  har- 
ried days  of  the  legLslatlve  session  and 
rammed  It  through.  Both  houses  were  by 
then,  under  the  control  of  the  same  party, 
so  It  sailed  throtigh  both  houses   No  hearings 

The  Compact  was  then  taken  acroea  the 
river  and  the  same  situation  prevailed  there, 
one  party  control  There  was  a  re-run  of 
the  New  York  situation  with  the  exception 
that,  a  rather  perfunctory  hearing  waa 
granted   to  the  airlines. 

The  pressures  on  New  Jersey  were  greater 
than  on  New  York  In  the  sense  that  the  bill 
had  to  be  passed  In  Its  Identical  form  or 
el.He  the  "compact"  Idea  wovild  have  been 
destroyed  The  mintitest  change  would  have 
necessitated  sending  the  bill  back  to  New 
York  and  by  then  they  were  out  of  session 

The  Compact  a«aln  sailed  through  both 
houses,  was  signed  by  the  governor  and  sent 
down    to   Congress 

Gentlemen,  that's  a  helluva  way  to  legis- 
late! 

CONCLUStNG   REMARKS 
Douhle  Itandard   of   moralitt/   at    the 
commission 
Two  years  ago  last  month,  I  made  a  com- 
plaint to  the  Commission   regardlnt;  what   I 
considered   to  be.   personal   misconduct  and 
abuse  of  the' pertjgatlves  of  hl.s  office  on  the 
part     of     the      Executive      Director/General 
Counsel. 

I  accused  him  of  the  following: 

1  Conducting  n  private  practice  In  his 
home  t/own  which  was  a  constant  source  of 
emharrtt.s.sment  to  the  Commlaelon,  The 
newspapers  were  carrying  stories  that  his 
firm  was  held  to  be  In  a  conflict  of  lntere«it 
situation  by  the  federal  government  H  CT  D 
had  rejected  an  urban  renewal  plan  from  his 
town  because  his  firm  represented  the  re- 
newal agency  His  brother-in-law  was  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  and  hl.s  law  partner  was 
one  of  the  City  CouncUmen  He  wa.s  also 
carrying  on  a  criminal  law  practice  which 
was  In  conflict  with  his  duties  as  a  law 
enforcement  officer 

2  Using  Waterfront  CommLsslon  person- 
nel and  official,  letterhead  stationery  In  a 
pollilcaJ  campaign  His  brother  was  running 
for  the  Supreme  Court  in  New  York  State 

3.  Utilizing  a  Commission  vehicle  assigned 
to  him,  a-s  well  as  Commission  personnel,  as 
though  the;  were  his  own  personal  property 
and  servants. 

At  the  time  the  Executive  Director  General 
Council  had  a  summer  home  In  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Mass  His  children  were  attending 
school  in  Buffalo.  NY.  and  In  Massachusetts. 
The  Commission,  or  rather  the  stevedore  tax- 
payers, had  to  f(X5t  the  bill  for  the  trans- 
portation of  these  children  back  and  forth 
to  school  as  well  as  for  the  annual  hauling  of 
his  boat  back  and  forth  from  New  York  to 
Martha's  Vineyard.  They  also  had  to  pay  the 
salary,  plus  overtime,  for  the  Commission  per- 


sonnel who  drove  the  vehicle.  Onc«.  the  bo»t. 
on  a  trailer,  overturned  In  the  road  and 
ripped  the  rear  end  out  of  the  ConunlaBlon 
car  and  again  the  public  ploked  up  the  tab. 

4.  He  had  exerted  preaaure  on  CODomlsalon 
licensing  officials  to  grant  a  license  to  an 
applicant  whom  the  Oommlielon  had  pre- 
viously denied  because  he  had  gotten  bis  Job 
as  the  result  of  an  Illegal  designation  by  a 
union  official — Anthony  Bcotto. 

1  pointed  out  to  the  Commission  that  we 
had  caaes  In  the  office  where  they  had  re- 
voked the  licenses  of  longshoremen  who  had 
Indulged  In   similar  conduct. 

The  Commission  was  shaken  by  the 
charges  and  promised  an  Investigation.  There 
was  some  talk  at  the  time  of  forcing  him  to 
make  restitution  and  possibly  suspending 
him  for  a  period  of  time  Imagine,  suspend- 
ing the  head  of  an  agency 

More  than  a  year  later,  after  the  news- 
papers had  again  covered  the  conflict  of  In- 
terest story,  the  Commtsslon  forced  him  to 
give  up  his  private  practice  I  again  ap- 
proached ihe  Commission,  asked  them  about 
the  remainder  of  the  charges  and  repeated 
my  demai.d  for  an  Investigation 

It  was  made  clear  to  .me  that  there  woxild 
be  no  investigation  and  the  matter  was 
closed 

Such  then  Is  the  morally  bankrupt  condi- 
tion of  the  Commission:  there  Is  one  stand- 
ard of  morality  It  expecU  from  lt~s  licensees 
and  another  by  which  It  lives  Itself 

l!.  closing.  I  wotild  also  ask  you  to  Inquire 
Into  the  amount  of  money — public  moneys 
a.sj^es.sed  on  the  shipping  Industry — spent  by 
the  Comn.l.sslon  lobbying  for  this  legislation 

In  laef  when  this  compact  was  first 
drafted — t.here  was  a  certain  amount  of 
squeamlshnesB  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion In  spending  slilpplng  Industry  funds,  so 
to  speak,  for  work  in  an  unrelated  area  Tli^ 
Commissions  chief  accountant  established  a 
record  wherein  he  kept  track  of  the  amount 
of  a  Waterfront  Commlaslon  time  expended 
on  Airport  Commission  projects  The  general 
Idea  was  that  the  account  would  somehow 
be  squared   when   we  obtained   the   airports 

In  1970  when  the  campaign  was  revived 
and  the  lobbying  was  on  in  dead  earnest — 
all  the  steps  were  pulled  and  so  many  execu- 
tive man  hours  were  expended;  the  account- 
ing was  totally  abandoned 

My  only  concern  now  Is  that  If  this  com- 
pact Is  defeated— Who  l.s  going  to  pay  the 
money  back  to  the  shipping  Industry? 

Gentlemen,  I  urge  you  to  defeat  this  res- 
olution. 


NATIONAL    ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore     (Mr 
Preyer    of    North    Carolina >      Under    a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware   'Mr.  du  Pont)    is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DC  PONT.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  for  myself  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  '  Mr.  Pi.sh  •  two 
pieces  of  legislation  which  I  believe  will 
give  the  Conure.ss  the  ability  to  take  the 
initiative  in  setting  national  environmen- 
tal policy.  Ever  since  the  problems  of 
ttie  environment  have  become  manife.st, 
the  Congress  has  responded  to  the  prob- 
lem, but  the  otlier  branches  of  the 
Government  has  superseded  the  leg- 
islative branch  In  the  actual  determina- 
tion of  policy.  The  executive  branch 
largely  through  the  offices  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  through 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
have  taken  the  broad  mandates  of  the 
ConKress  and  interpreted  those  man- 
dates for  implementation. 

In  the  judicial  branch,  the  courts  have 


not  only  undertaken  enforcement  of  the 
environmental  statutes,  but  they  have 
also  taken  the  activist  role  of  setting  na- 
tional environmental  policy.  The  Cal- 
verta  Cliffs  caae  and  the  more  recent 
Ten-Tom  decision  dramatically  illufitrata 
sweeping  interpretations  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress  has 
consciously  abdicated  responsibility 
to  the  other  branches  of  Government; 
one  of  the  crucial  determinants  of  being 
able  to  take  the  responsibility  '^n  setting 
policy  is  the  availability  of  information 
for  basing  those  decisions.  Presently,  the 
Congress  does  not  have  the  tools  for 
making  sound  policy  decisions. 

Congress  Is  called  upon  every  year  to 
vote  on  numerous  pieces  of  legislation 
which  may  materially  affect  the  environ- 
ment NEPA  intended  that  the  Congress 
should  be  provided  with  the  necessary 
environmental  background  on  legislation 
that  may  affect  the  environment,  but 
clearly  this  has  not  happened  In  the  91.'it 
Congress.  4.000  environmentally  oriented 
pieces  of  legislation  were  introduced 
Only  seven  impact  statements  were 
cleared  by  the  agencies. 

Because  of  the  limited  response  by 
agencies  to  legislation  affecting  the  en- 
viroiunent,  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
pass  on  measures  without  ever  knowing 
the  environmental  consequences.  The 
purposes  of  NEPA  is  primarily  informa- 
tional— to  make  the  environmental  data 
available  to  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic to  Insure  that  proper  tools  are  avail- 
able for  making  decisions.  It  is  evident 
Concrre.s.s  has  nijt  been  given  the  proper 
tools. 

My  amendment  would  require  that 
any  time  a  committee  requests  that 
an  agency  report  on  a  pending  piece  of 
legi>lation.  that  agency  will  be  required 
to  submit  an  environmental  impact 
.statement  pursuant  to  .section  102  of 
NETPA  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
hearings  by  the  committee.  This  require- 
ment .should  limit  the  necessity  of  Bu?en- 
cy  responses  only  to  those  bills  which 
are  under  active  consideration. 

By  requiring  that  the  102  statement 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  commitiee  before 
consideration  begins,  I  t)elleve  this  will 
afford  the  members  of  the  committee  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  the 
ramlflration.s  of  the  legislation  they  are 
considering  It  will  also  Insure  that  tliere 
will  be  a  forum  for  considering  the  vari- 
ous merits  of  a  piece  of  legislation  effect- 
ing the  environment,  and  will  insure  pub- 
lic access  to  the  information  and  allow 
for  their  participation  within  the  com- 
mittee framework 

The  second  bill  I  am  Introducing  is  an 
amendment  to  the  House  rules,  making 
an  additional  requirement  for  the  con- 
tents of  a  committee  report.  The  rule 
chaiige  will  require  all  committees,  ex- 
cluding Rules  and  Appropriations,  to 
submit  comments  in  the  committee  re- 
port regarding  the  ;x)tentlal  effect  on  the 
environment   of  the  proposed  measure. 

This  measure,  would  insure  that  the 
Lnfoimatton  of  environmental  impact 
statements  becomes  available  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  Congre&s.  I  think  that 
this  is  a  vital  sequel  to  the  amendment  of 
NEPA,  while  It  is  certainly  advantageous 
to  make  essential  environmental  back- 
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ground  available  to  t^ie  members  of  the 
committee  when  they  are  formulatxng 
legislation,  I  think  that  it  is  of  equal  im- 
portance to  make  sure  the  entire  House 
is  av^-are  of  the  environmentsd  conse- 
quences of  a  measure  tliey  are  about  to 
vote  upon.  The  committee  report  seems 
to  be  the  most  appropriate  vehicle  for 
insuring  the  proper  dl^emination  of  the 
information. 

The  combination  of  the.se  two  meas- 
ures I  believe  will  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  members  to  assert  more  direction 
in  the  field  of  national  en\ironmental 
policy.  For  tiie  first  time,  the  tools  for 
making  effective  decisions  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  whole  Congress. 


THE  f-^EDKRAL  RESERVE  S  FAU..URES 
IN  THE  UNREGULATED  OOVERJ^- 
MENT  SECURITIES  MARKET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevtous  order  of  the  House.  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Pitman >  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  far- 
flung  operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  affect  every-  single  American.  Yet, 
the  Memhers  of  the  Houi>e  of  Representa- 
tives have  ODly  the  faintest  notion  about 
the  manner  In  which  this  Federal  agency 
Ls  carrying  out  its  funcUons. 

One  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  operation?;  involves  the 
control  of  the  money  supply  through 
open  market  operations.  "Through  the 
years  I  have  attempted  to  find  out  Jiist 
how  these  open  market  transactions  were 
being  carried  out  I  have  been  partic- 
ularly curious  about  a  handful  of  dealers 
who  are  especially  anointed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Resene  Sjstem  to  handle  the  Gov- 
ernment securities  market. 

To  try  to  pin  down  some  of  the 
rumors — and  suspicions — I  have  had  the 
General  AccoiHiting  Office  investigate 
these  dealer  operations  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  F>Pderal  Reserve  System. 
I  am  today  releasing  a  copy  of  this  OAO 
study  which  reveals  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  allowed  these  deal- 
ers ;o  report  their  operations  in  tlie  Gov- 
emnient  securities  market  in  an  inade- 
quate—  in  fact,  in  a  chaotic— manner. 

Under  the  nonsupervislon  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  these  semritles  dealers  have 
submitted  Inconsistent  and  erroneous  re- 
port«  of  their  activities  in  the  Govern- 
ment bond  market,  leaving  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  the  public  wiUiout  accurate 
information  on  key  developments  m  this 
market  ITie  sloppy  nature  of  the  flnan 
cial  reporting  has  rendr^red  the  dnt«  vir- 
tually meaningless  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
eniment  and  tlie  public 

The  GAO  has  found  a  shocking  list  of 
defVciencles  in  financial  recKsrts  of  these 
powerful  dealers  who  handle  all  pur- 
chases and  sales  of  Government  securi- 
ties for  the  Federal  Reserve  System's 
Open  Market  Committee. 

Such  befldencies  cannot  be  excused 
when  they  rendereid  the  data  so  poor  that 
the  Federal  Rerervo  did  not  make  public 
the  resulting  data  on  a  martcet  which  is 
so  huge  that  It  involved  the  total  pur- 
chase and  sales  of  about  f738  blllitwi  In 
Government  securities  In  the  1  year, 
1970.  These  findings  illustrate  the  grave 


daogers  that  ariae  frooi  the  total  lack  of 
regulation,  either  by  statute  or  by  vol- 
untary association. 

In  the  words  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral: 

We  have  found  that  the  flnanclal  reports 
submitted  by  ttte  dealers  have  not  been 
prepared  In  aooordance  with  aound  account- 
ing measures.  .  The  4efV:lencles  In  the  re- 
ports we  examined  occurred  prlm&rUy  be- 
<  ause  the  dealers  did  not  use  sufficient  care 
m  the  prepiirailon  of  the  reports  and  be- 
cause the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  reviews 
failed  to  detect  them. 

In  just  six  dealers  the  Comptroller 
General  auditors  found  67  instances  of 
deficient  reporting  tliat  rendered  the  re- 
ports unusable.  Fifty -one  of  these  de- 
ficiMicies  were  caused  primarily  by  er- 
roneous dealer  procedures  and  the  re- 
maining 16  deficiencies  were  caused  pri- 
marily by  weakness  in  Federal  Reserve 
bank  instructions  and  follow-ups.  Many 
of  the  errors  in  both  income  and  ex- 
penses were  hardly  minor.  For  example, 
one  dealer  reported  unrealized  gaiiis  and 
losses  on  $649  miUion  of  secunties,  but 
did  not  include  for  that  period  addi- 
tional unrealized  gains  and  losses  on 
$330  million  of  securities  that  should 
have  been  included. 

Improper  allocations  of  statements  of 
ext>enses  were  also  significant  One  deal- 
er was  reported  to  have  overstated  his 
expenses  by  about  $900,000  by  including 
items  not  related  to  the  Government  se- 
curities operations.  Indeed,  he  incliKied 
a^  an  expense,  interest  on  partnership 
capital  which  is  not  an  expense  item,  but 
a  form  of  profit  distribution.  I  am  as- 
toimded  tliat  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
go  on  for  years  permitting  these  deficient 
reports  without  taking  corrective  action. 

The  sloppiness  exhibited  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserves  handling  of  tlic  dealers 
financial  reports  was  indicative  of  a  sys- 
temwide  disregard  for  the  public's  right 
to  have  accurate,  up-to-the-minute  in- 
formation on  monetary  matters. 

Under  the  ti^ht  monopohstic  arrange- 
ments of  the  Government  market,  the 
dealers  have  been  able  to  reap  profit 
bonanza.s  The  GAO  reports  that  the 
dealers  had  a  90 -percent  rate  of  return 
on  net  worth  in  their  1970  operations  in 
Uie  Government  securities  market. 

Over  tlie  past  5  years  these  dealers 
ha\e  enjoyed  an  average  rate  of  return 
of  about  30  percent,  far  above  manufac- 
turing profiUs  and  nearly  double  the  rate 
of  return  calculated  for  selected  groups 
of  member  firms  of  the  New  Yoik  Stock 
Exchange  in  1969. 

Mr  Spesker.  the  reportinij  deficiencies 
and  the  lucrative  profit  margins  are 
lartrely  tlie  result  of  the  secretive,  close, 
buddy-buddy  relationship  between  the 
dealers  and  the  trading  desk  maintained 
by  the  Federal  Repprve  Bank  of  New 
York. 

The  recogiu/eid  dealers  in  Government 
secuniies  must  be  certified  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  they  carry  on  continu- 
inp  consultations  with  the  trading  desk. 
In  addition,  the  GAO  report  points  out 
that  the  Federal  Reserve,  ii&elf,  has  pro- 
vided the  deaiers  with  credit  to  meet  re- 
purchase agreeracDts.  This  credit  has 
bem  as  twach  as  two  percental  points 
below  market  interest  rates,  further  atid- 
ing  to  the  profits  of  these  selected  dealers. 


The  consultations  carried  on  with  the 
trading  desks  provide  the  dealers  with 
valuable  information  on  the  market. 

These  dealers  maintain  their  own  ac- 
counts in  Government  and  related  secu- 
rities and  it  is  naive  to  think  that  the 
information  does  not  influence  all  of  their 
operations 

It  is  linbelievable  that  such  a  large 
market  is  totally  unregnlated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  And  the  problem  is 
inteniif>-ing  because  of  the  growing  vol- 
ume of  the  transactions. 

In  1948,  this  market  recorded  only 
about  $200  billion  in  transactions,  but,  by 
1970,  this  had  grown  to  $738  billion 

I  have  furnished  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Arthur  Bums  with  a  copy  of 
the  G.AO  report.  The  Federal  Reserie 
sliould  take  immediate  steps  to  revise 
and  sharpen  the  financial  reporting  re- 
quirements of  theae  dealers  to  set  up 
machiiiery  for  reporting  this  d&ta  to  the 
puWic  and  Congress  on  a  current  basis 

I  question  the  overall  value  of  main- 
taining the  dealers  as  a  tollgate  between 
Uie  Federal  Reserve  trading  desk  and 
the  buying  public.  These  middlemen  rake 
off  the  fees  8.S  these  securities  move  ui 
and  out  of  the  market  ar>d  provide  no 
meaninrful  pmbhc  function.  Strong  con- 
sideration should  l>e  given  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  these  tollpate  dealers  and  tlie 
establishment  of  a  joint  Treasurj- -Fed- 
eral Reserve  trading  desk  which  would 
deal  directly  with  the  buyers  of  the 
securities. 

The  OAO  report  points  up  onoe  again 
the  overriding  need  for  a  full  top-to-bot- 
tom audit  of  Federal  Reserve  «ctl\-itie.<: 

Because  tiie  Federal  Reserve  ha«;  been 
successful  in  shutting  out  the  GAO — or 
any  other  outside  audit — ^we  can  only 
guess  how  many  other  problems  of  this 
nature  exist  in  the  far-fhing  operations 
of  the  system. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Rxcoed  a 
list  of  tlie  20  dealers  designated  by  Uie 
Federal  Resene  System.  The  GAO  re- 
port covers  six  of  these  recognised  deal- 
ers. The  SIX  were  seiected  to  give  a  full 
rante  of  the  different  types  of  dealers. 

Tlie  Uin  follows: 

Deauxs  in  Goveskmcnt  SscfKiTixc  Which 
Report  ro  the  FtiitEAi.  Rtsiavm  Bakk  of 
New    York 

OcTOBEK  la,  1971. 
BANK    pr.Ai.Kas 

1  Bankers  Trust  Co. 

2.  Chenucal   Baiik   New   York   TVuat    Co 

3.  Coallnental  IlUnols  Nauona;  Bank  ti 
Trail  Co.  ( Chicago  K 

4.  Flr&t    Natioual    Baak    of    Chicago. 

6    Ftlrst  Nauonal  City  Bai^k  of  New  York 

6  Harris  TruM  &  Savings  Bank  (Chicago  .i 
"•    Morgan  Guaranty  TYust   Co. 

H  United  California  Bank  of  Ixw  Angeles. 
California 

9.  Cbaae  Manhattan  Bank. 

ICON»ANK     DEALZSS 

1.  Briggs,  Schaedle  *  Co.,  Inc. 

2  Discount  Corp 

3  First  Boeton  C'yrp 

4  Pranct«  I  DuPont  &  Oo. 

5  Aubrey  G    Ijanf  ton  &•  Co. 

6.  UerrUi.  Lynch,  Pierce.  Pecner  aud 
Smith,  Inc. 

7  New  York  Hanseatic  Corp. 

8  Wm.  T  Pollock  &  Co  ,  Inc. 

9  Chas.  E  Qulncey  K  Co. 


'  C.  J.   Define  ft   Co    merged   wltii  Merrill, 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  and  Smith,  Inc. 
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10  Salomon  Bros  &  Hutaler. 

11  Second  District  Securities  Co.  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  QAO  report  which  has  been 
submitted  to  me ; 

Repoet  to  thb  Vici  Chairiian  or  tub  Joint 
Economic  CoMMrrrEE.  Congress  of  th« 
United  States 

IMPBorxMINTS  needed  IN  I  HE  TKDERAL  RESERVE 
BEPOBTINO  SYSTEM  FOB  RECOGNIZED  OEALCBS 
IN    aOVEHNMENT   SECtJRmES 

(By   the  Comptroller   General   of   the 
United  States) 

October  6.  1971. 

DIGEST 

Why   the  review   tvas   made 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Tork 
operates  a  voluntary  reporting  system  to  ac- 
cumulate statistical  and  financial  data  on 
the  activities  of  private  dealers  In  Govern- 
ment  securities. 

Participating  dealers  repor'.  statistical  data 
dally  and  financial  data  annually  In  1970 
the  total  transactions  reported  with  $738  bil- 
lion, or  more  than  three  times  the  value  of 
transactions  on  the  New  York  Slock  Ex- 
change 

At  the  request  of  the  then  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Hk:onomlc  Committee,  the  (leneral  Ac- 
counting once  (OAO)  reviewed  the  report- 
ing system  to  determine   whether — 

Good  accounting  practices  were  being  fol- 
lowed In  preparing  the  reports  and 

The  reporting  system  afforded  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  public  with  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  operations  and  profits  of  the 
dealers  as  a  gT<nip 

GAO  examined  Into  the  procedures  and 
methods  of  report  preparation  employed  by 
six  of  the  20  dealers  in  Government  securities 
recognized  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Findings  and  conclusions 
The  dally  statistical  Information  furnished 
by  the  dealers  was  reasonably  reliable.  This 
Information  is  published  regularly  for  the 
use  of  Government  officials.  flDauclal  ana- 
lysts, and  the  public.  (See  p.  18  )  OAO  does 
not  believe,  however,  that  financial  data 
which  is  reported  annually  can  be  relied 
upon  because — 

Sound  accounting  methods  were  not  fol- 
lowed consistently. 

Numerous  errors   were   made,   and 
Different  accounting  bases  were  used  by  the 
dealers  in  preparing  the  reports 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
made  reviews  of  the  reported  data;  however, 
these  reviews  were  not  effective  In  ensuring 
that   the  information   was  reliable. 

As  a  result  of  errors  and  Inconsistencies, 
the  annual  flnanclai  data  is  not  published 
and  little  use  is  made  of  It. 

Reromtnenddtions  or  suggestiOTis 
The  reporting  system  functioning  as  it 
does  on  a  voluntary  basts  is  a  commenda- 
tory achievement  Substantial  improvement 
In  the  accuracy  of  the  annual  financial  re- 
ports. how>ver  could  be  made  by  correcting 
some  of  the  problems  which  OAO  found 

Agency  actions  and  unresolxed  issues 

Officials  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  told  OAO  that,  although  they 
agreed  with  OAO's  findings  and  conclusions, 
the  Informal  Treasury-Federal  Reserve  Steer- 
ing Committee  which  has  overall  respon- 
sibility for  the  reporting  system  would  have 
to  decide  what  corrective  action  would  tM 
taken. 

Matters  for  consideration  by  the  vice  chair- 
man, jotnt  economic  committee 

This  report  outlines  some  measures  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  could  taka  to 
correct  the  Inadequacies  In  the  reporting 
systems.   OAO   Is    including    these   tneasum 


for  such  action  as  the  Vice  Chairman  may 
deem  appropriate. 

CoMrrKoi-ijER  General  or  thx 

Unitbs  States, 
Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  Wbight  Patman, 

Vice  Chairvian,  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Mr  Vice  Chairman  This  Is  our  re- 
port on  the  Improvements  needed  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  reporting  system  for  recog- 
nized dealers  In  Qovernment  securities  Our 
review  was  made  pursuant  to  your  request  of 
May  1970 

As  agreed,  we  discussed  our  report  with  of- 
ficials of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York.  Although  they  agreed  with  our  find- 
ings, they  felt  that  formal  commejits  should 
come  from  the  Informal  Treasury -Federal 
Reserve  Steering  Committee  which  has  over- 
all responsibility  for  the  reporting  system. 

We  plan  to  make  no  further  distribution 
of  this  report  unless  copies  are  specifically 
requested,  and  then  we  shall  make  dlstribu- 
tlun  only  after  your  agreement  has  been  ob- 
tained or  public  announcement  has  been 
mode  by  you  concerning  the  contents  of  the 
report. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States. 

Glossart 

Accrual  accounting  rec<-'rdlng  of  financial 
transact lond  in  the  accounts  as  they  actually 
take  place  ^that  Is,  as  goods  and  services  are 
purchased  or  used  and  as  revenues  are 
earned)  even  though  the  cash  Involved  in 
such  traiasactlons  Is  paid  or  received  at  other 
dates. 

Borrowings — funds  borrowed  to  maintain 
p>o&ttlous. 

Cash  accounting-  recording  of  financial 
transactions  only  at  the  time  that  cash  la 
received  or  paid  for  goods  and  services. 

Commitment  basis — recording  of  securities 
transactions  In  the  accounts  on  the  date 
agreement  to  purchase  or  sell  is  made 

Delivered  basLs — recording  of  securities 
traus«iCtlons  in  the  accounts  on  the  actual 
date  the  securities  are  delivered. 

Margin  requirement* — difference  between 
ni&rket  value  and  the  maximum  loan  value 
of  scurltles 

Market  value — estimated  selling  or  pur- 
chase price  of  security  based  on  bid  and  ask 
quote  of  dealer 

Poeltlon  the  total  value  of  the  securities 
that  a  dealer  holds  for  resale 

Recognised  dealers—  Government  security 
dealers  who — the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  considers — have  established  a  sat- 
isfactory flncmclal  credit  standing  and  can 
handle  a  large  volume  of  trading  and  ac- 
cordingly are  permitted  to  deal  directly  with 
the  trading  desk. 

liepurchase  agreement — arrangement  for 
borrowing  money  whereby  securities  are 
"sold"  by  the  dealer  with  a  commitment  to 
buy  Identical  secvirltles  back  at  a  specific 
price 

Settlement  basis — recording  securities 
transactions  on  the  date  agreed  upon  for 
delivery  of  the  securities. 

System  open  market  account  —the  Gov- 
ernment securities  held  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System 

Trading  desk  — the  personnel  who  buy 
and  sell  securities  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York. 

Transactions — purchase  or  sale  ot  securi- 
ties. 

CHAPTER    I 

Introduction 
In  May  1970  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  requested  that  the 
Comptroller  General  look  Into  the  reporting 
system  estabUabad  by  tlM  Federal  Ressrve 
System  for  dealers  in  Government  securities 


and  advise  him  as  to  whether  the  reporting 
svstem  was  likely  to  afford  the  public  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  operations  and  profits  of  these 
dealers  as  a  group  and  whether  the  account- 
ii^{  practices  used  in  reporting  were  in  ac- 
cord with  good  accounting  standards  A  copy 
of  the  Chairman's  request  Is  Included  as  ap- 
pendix I. 

Background 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  among  its 
ether  functions,  Is  responsible  under  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  for  maintaining  a  flow 
of  credit  and  money  that  virlll  foster  orderly 
economic  growth  and  a  stable  dollar.  Tills 
function  Is.  In  part,  accomplished  through 
the  public  sale  and  purchase  of  Government 
securities  ( U  S  Government  and  Federal 
agency  securities). 

To  carry  out  this  function,  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  the  resp>on8lblllty  of  de- 
termining the  policy  to  Ije  followed  In  the 
piircha>ie  and  sale  of  Government  securities 
The  objective  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  la  to  protect  the  monetary  ma- 
chinery from  undue  stress  and  to  influence 
the  economy  by  affecting  the  cost  and  avail- 
ability of  credit 

The  Federal  Open  Market  Conimltee  has 
delegated  the  responsibility  for  execvitlng  Its 
policy  for  all  Reserve  banks  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  (Federal  Reserve 
Bank ) .  Each  year  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  appoints  a  seiUor  officer  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  to  manage  the  system 
optn  market  account.  The  manager  malu- 
taln-s  a  trading  desk  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  to  handle  all  purchases  and  sales  of 
ao\ernmeiit  securities 

Marketable  Government  securities  are 
traded  dally  In  an  over-the-counter  market 
by  dealers  In  Government  securities.  Certain 
dealers,  called  recognized  dealers,  are  per- 
mitted by  the  manager  of  the  system  open 
market  account  to  trade  directly  with  the 
trading  desk  and  are  expected  to  respond  to 
the  trading  desk  s  needs  for  buying  and  sell- 
ing these  securities  This  procedure  Is  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  dealers  admitted  to 
trading  have  the  resources  and  ability  to 
undertake  large  volumes  of  trading 

The  number  of  recognized  dealers  varies 
from  year  to  year.  As  of  March  31.  1971, 
there  were  20  recognized  dealers,  of  which 
11  were  nout>aiik  business  enttrprlses  and 
nine  were  banks  Tliey  form  a  security  mar- 
ket which  is  the  largest  in  the  country'  in 
terms  of  dollar  volume  and  which  Is  heav- 
ily vested  with  the  public  interest  The  mar- 
ket Is  not  regulated  by  either  the  Oovern- 
inent  or  a  private  association 

The  volume  of  purchases  and  sales  by 
recognized  dealers  in  Government  securities 
Increased  steadily  .'rom  a573  billion  in  1966 
to  »738  billion  In  1970  A  comparison  of  the 
1970  volvime  of  Government  securities  traded 
with  purchases  and  sales  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change Is  shown  In  the  following  chart. 

Because  statistical  aitd  financial  informa- 
tion about  the  dealer  market  was  scarce,  a 
formal  reporting  system  was  established  In 
1960  Tlie  reporting  program  was  aimed  at 
providing  current  information  on  the  func- 
tioning of  the  market  In  Ciovernment  securi- 
ties to  the  public  to  students  of  the  market, 
and  to  market  participants.  Including  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Treasury 
Department  Reports  Include,  In  addition  to 
annual  reporting  of  balance  sheet  and  In- 
come data,  dally  statistics  covering  securltlefi 
positions  and  t>orrowlnga  and  volumes  of 
transactions.  No  legal  or  regulatory  require- 
ments exist  to  enforce  reporting,  the  dealers 
have  reported  voluntarily. 

Nature  of  GAO  reviexc 

Our  work  was  done  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank   and   at    biislneflB   offices   of   six   dealers 
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in  Government  securJUes  looat«d  In  New 
York.  The  dealers  included  In  our  review 
were  selected  with  a  view  toward  obtaining 
representation  from  each  of  the  three  types 
of  dealers  which  are  categorized  as  specialist, 
bank,  and  multloperatlon 

In  the  case  of  flnanclai  reporting,  we  re- 
viewed the  requirements  Imposed  on  dealers 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  instructions. 
At  e^ch  dealer's  office  we  obtained  repKjrts 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1969.  We  de- 
termined whether  the  figures  on  these  re- 
ports were  taken  from  the  dealers'  books  of 
account  or  financial  statements  or  whether 
the  amounts  In  the  accounts  or  statements 
had  to  be  revised  to  satisfy  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  Instructions 

In  those  Instances  in  wlilch  revised  figures 
had  been  reported  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  we  identified  the  procedures  and 
methods  used  to  make  the  changes.  We  re- 
viewed some  of  these  adjustments,  calcula- 
tions, and  other  transactions  to  determine 
whether  sound  accounting  principles  and 
praotloes  were  followed  and  whether  the  re- 
sults were  retwonably  accurate 

For  the  daily  reports,  we  reviewed  the 
detailed  procedures  followed  by  the  six  deal- 
ers to  accvimulate.  record,  and  report  Infor- 
mation required  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  We  select«d  a  few  tranaaoClons  and 
traced  them  through  the  dealers'  systems  to 
determine  whether  the  tranaaotlons  had 
been  handled  In  accordance  with  dealer 
procedures,  sound  trade  practices,  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  Instructions  We  observed 
the  pweparatlon  of  dally  reports  for  one  day 
at  each  dealers  ofBce  and  traced  the  Infor- 
mation through  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
processes  Into  Its  computer  file. 

Our  work  was  done  principally  through 
discussions  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
ajid  dealer  officials:  onslte  observations  of 
orwratlons:  and  reviews  of  a  limited  number 
of  transacttouE,  accounting  records,  and 
other  data  The  cooperation  and  courtesies 
extended  to  us  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
arul  dealers  were  excellent. 

Our  review  did  not  cover  the  activities  of 
the  System  Open  Market  Account. 

The  confidential  nature  of  the  data  rela- 
tive to  operations  of  Individual  dealers  was 
maintained  In  accordance  with  rule  23  of  the 
Jotnt  Boouomlc  Committee  whlc*  places 
limitations  on  the  disclosure  of  data  ob- 
tained from  Individual  dealers 

CHAPTER  2 

Financial  Reports 

We  found  that  the  flnanclai  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  dealers  had  not  been  prepared 
In  accordance  with  sound  accounting  meth- 
ods PMrther.  the  dealers  used  different  bases 
in  preparing  the  repwrts  and  made  sutMtan- 
tlal  errors  In  compiling  the  Information  in 
the  reports  Consequently  we  have  little  con- 
fidence that  these  reports  provide  accurate 
Information  on  the  operations  and  profits  of 
the  dealers  as  a  group  A  Ust  of  the  deficien- 
cies In  the  reports  we  examined  is  Included 
as  appendix  11. 

The  deficiencies  In  the  reports  wre  ex- 
amined occurred  primarily  t>ecause  the  deal- 
ers did  not  use  sufficient  care  In  prep«u-ailon 
of  the  reports  and  because  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  reviews  failed  to  detect  them. 
The  inconsistencies  In  the  data  contained  In 
reporu  prepared  by  the  participating  dealers 
are  attributable  to  the  wide  latitude  In  re- 
porting practices  permitted  under  the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve  Bank   Instructions. 

Before  describing  some  of  the  major  defl- 
clenclea  affecting  the  rellabllty  of  the  reports, 
It  Is  imfxirtant  to  mention  the  factors  that 
complicate  dealer  reporting.  T*e  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  Instructions  provide  for  submis- 
sion   of    reports    on    a    calendar-year    basis, 


wbert  aa  seran  out  of  SO  dealers  operate  their 
accounting  systemB  on  a  fiscal-year  basis. 
Tlielr  closing  of  accounts  can  be  at  different 
dates  during  the  calendar  year.  Thus  their 
normal  year-end  adjustments  are  not  made 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  reports 

Also  14  are  engaged  In  activities  other  than 
trading  in  Government  securities  and  their 
accounting  systems  and  normal  financial 
statements  relate  to  the  entire  operation*. 
As  a  result  of  both  these  factors,  many  ad- 
justments had  to  be  made  to  the  Informa- 
tion In  their  fonnp.l  accounts  to  prepare  the 
Federal  Reserve  Baixk  reiKJrts.  It  is  In  this 
conversion  process  that  most  of  the  problems 
existed. 

Income 

We  found  two  major  problems  which  af- 
fected Income — namely,  all  trading  gains  or 
losses  were  not  reported  In  the  right  report- 
ing period,  and  dealers  used  different  meth- 
ods to  calculate  unrealized  gains  or  losses 
All  gains  and  losses  not  reported  in  the  right 
reporting    period 

The  dealers  included  in  our  review  used 
three  methods  of  recording  security  transac- 
tions ( 1 )  the  commitment  basis,  recording 
transactions  on  the  date  that  the  purchase 
or  sale  is  made.  (2)  the  settlement  basis,  re- 
cording traiisactlons  on  the  agreed-upon  date 
for  delivery,  and  (3»  the  delivered  basis,  re- 
porting trar»sactlons  on  the  actual  date  that 
the  securities  are  deUvered.  For  1969  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  required  dealers  to 
report  or.  a  commitment  basis  In  their  in- 
come statements  all  unrealized  gains  or 
losses  on   positions  as  of   December  31. 

Included  in  our  review  were  three  dealers 
who  were  on  other  than  a  commitment  basis 
and  who  did  not  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments for  reporting.  Thus  one  dealer  report- 
ed unrealized  gains  and  losses  on  $649  mil- 
lion of  securities  but  did  not  report  in  that 
reporting  period  unrealized  gains  and  losses 
on  an  additional  t330  million  of  securities 
that  should  have  been  included  In  his  com- 
putation if  It  were  made  on  a  commitment 
basis. 

The  second  dealer,  with  a  position  of  $313 
million,  omitted  from  his  computation  about 
$44  million  of  securities;  the  third  omitted 
$6  million  from  his  calculation  on  $54  mil- 
lion of  position.  In  addition,  these  same 
dealers  did  not  compute  the  realized  gains 
or  losses  on  securities  which  were  purchased 
and  sold  prior  to  January  1  but  which  were 
not  settled  until  after  December  31. 

Although  the  dealers  knew  that  they  were 
required  to  report  on  the  commitment  basis, 
they  did  not  do  so  because  they  said  that  too 
much  effort  was  required.  TTie  dealers  did 
not  provide  us  with  data  on  what  the  cost  of 
reporting  on  the  commitment  basis  would 
be  and  we  did  not  make  our  own  study  of 
such  costs;  however,  we  believe,  with  proper 
planning,  the  report  could  be  prepared  on 
the  commitment  basis  without  an  unreason- 
able amount  of  effort. 

Early  In  our  study,  we  advised  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  our  findings  regarding  the 
use  of  other  than  the  commitment  basis  of 
reporting.  On  their  own  Initiative,  bank  of- 
ficials revised  the  Instructions  to  permit 
dealers  to  compute  profits  on  their  own  ac- 
counting bases  We  doubt  the  merits  of  this 
revision  because  It  could  have  a  material 
effect  on  the  reported  gains  or  losses.  This 
would  occur  when  there  are  large  variances 
In  op>enlng  and  closing  positions  on  a  com- 
mitment basis  which  would  not  be  reflected 
by  the  dealer's  accounting  basis. 

F^irthor,  in  the  case  of  interdealer  trad- 
ing, there  could  be  significant  transactions 
lost  to  the  reporting  system.  For  example,  if 
a  dealer  reporting  on  the  commitment  basis 
■old  securltlae  on  December  31  to  another 
dealer  reporting  on   the  settlement   method. 


these  securities  would  not  be  reported  In  the 
positions  of  either  dealer. 

Different  methods  used  to  calculate 
unrealized  (tain*  and  losses 

Tl-ie  Federal  Reserve  Bank  also  instrucU' 
the  dealers  to  compute  their  unrealized  gaiiks 
or  losses  on  year-end  positions  at  marke: 
value  and  allows  the  dealers  to  choose  the.r 
own  methods  of  determimng  market  values 

The  dealers  whose  records  we  reviewed  used 
four  methods  of  determining  miarket  values 
for  their  positions  Three  dealers  iosed  their 
own  Judgment  of  prices.  One  used  published 
composite  prices:  one  used  last  sale;  and  one 
dealer  used  a  combination  of  his  own  Judg- 
ment and  price  quotes  of  another  dealer 
T*hus  the  same  class  of  securities  held  by  each 
detiler  may  be  valued  at  different  prices  for 
computing  unrealized  gains  or  loesee. 

WTien  we  advised  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  this  problem,  they  again  Issued  new  In- 
structions requesting  dealers  to  use  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  composite  closing  quota- 
tions This,  however  did  not  fully  resolve  the 
problem  because  closing  quotations  only  in- 
clude securities  Issued  by  the  Treastiry  and 
do  not  Include  securities  issued  by  other 
Government  agencies  Agency  securities  can 
represent  significant  sums  For  example,  one 
dealer's  position  Included  »121  million  In 
Government  agency  securities 

Erpensei 

The  major  problems  in  reporting  expenses 
were  the  numerous  errors  made  by  dealers  In 
allocating  them  and  the  different  methods  of 
accounting  for  them. 

Questionable    allocations 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  instructs  dealers 
to  allocate  expenses  between  their  Govern- 
ment operation  and  other  operation*  The 
five  dealers  who  had  to  make  allocations  at- 
tempted to  comply  with  Instructions,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  follow  sound  accounting 
practices  or  were  not  careful  in  making 
distributions. 

In  F>oollug  their  expenses  for  allocation, 
some  dealers  did  not  follow  the  accepted 
practice  that  there  must  l>e  some  relation- 
ship between  the  expensss  and  the  operation 
to  which  they  are  allocated.  For  example,  oiie 
dealer  overstated  his  reported  expenses  by 
about  $900,000  because  his  pool  Included 
commissions  and  dividends  not  related  to 
Goverrunent  operations  and  Interest  on  pai^- 
liershlp  capital,  which  Is  not  an  expense  but 
a  form  of  profit  distribution.  Another  dealer 
did  not  reduce  his  rejwrted  exptenses  by 
$84.(X)0  because  be  did  not  allocaU  to  other 
opieratlons  the  cost  of  services  performed 
lor  those  other  operations  by  bis  Govern- 
ment operations. 

Also  Government  sectirltles  are  used  to 
borrow  funds  for  all  of  the  dealers'  opera- 
tions In  allocating  the  related  Interest  ex- 
pense, two  dealers  charged  their  Government 
operations  with  the  total  Interest  on  bor- 
rowings made  with  Government  securities 
without  regard  to  how  much  was  r^atable  to 
non-Oovernment  operations.  Since  Interest 
on  borrowed  funds  Is  the  dealers'  largest 
expense,  this  could  have  a  material  Impact 
on  reported  net  Income.  To  Illustrate  the 
Impact  that  this  allocation  can  have  when 
done  properly,  one  dealer  who  did  allocate 
such  interest  costs.  Instead  of  reporting  all 
of  It  under  Government  operations,  showed 
only  $8.1  million  out  of  a  total  of  $10  3  mil- 
lion as  relatable  to  Government  operations 

In  addition,  dealers  used  various  bases  for 
making  allocations  One  dealer  arbitrarily 
allocated  administrative  expenses  on  the 
basis  of  the  ntmiber  of  people  employed  In 
Government  operations  to  the  total  number 
employed  and  did  not  establish  that  this 
ration  was  commensurate  with  the  benefits 
obtained  by  the  Government  activities  An- 
other dealer  merely  had  his  staff  estimate 
tbe   amount   of  expense*   to   be   allocated   tc 
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OoTertiinent  opcrmtlooa  wltbout  any  anpport- 
able  basis  except  JudgnMnt. 

D\;Ji'rmt  metHoda  o/  aecovitttafr  used  tn 

The  Federal  Raaerve  Baak  liiHtroctlona  are 
silent  as  to  whether  report*  should  be  pre- 
pared oil  an  Kccruat  ur  caaii  bastji:  thts  la 
one  of  the  reaaona  for  the  lack  of  unlfLinn- 
Ity  in  reporting.  Three  dealers  prepared  thetr 
iitatementa  on  an  accriial  baala  and  three 
lealen  submitted  thetr  statementa  on  a 
'omblnatlon  of  acrn»l  aiid  caata  basis  For 
example,  oiie  dealer  reported  Intereat  earned. 
^>repiUd  Insurance,  and  tnterest  on  borrowed 
funds  an  an  accrual  basis  but  reported  gen- 
eral and  admlnlK  era  Tire  exp«naea  on  a  cash 
'lasts  We  did  not  naake  a  study  to  detfrmlue 
the  dlfTerenoe  In  profit  and  loea  that  would 
result  from  the  uae  ctf  the  accrual  basts  for 
general  and  admlnlstraUTe  expenses;  how- 
ever. In  view  of  th«  sUe  al  siich  expenses,  we 
believe  the  dltTerence  could  be  substantial. 
Other 
The  foUbwlng  par<igrapbs  Illustrate  other 
qviestloitable  methods  einployed  by  dealers 
la  the  preparation  of  fliianclal  reports 

Some  dealers'  Government  securities  posl- 
tlou.'i  were  Qn&XK-ed  wRh  funds  borrowed 
from  their  other  operaUcns  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  requires  these  dealers  to  apportion 
a  part  of  these  funds  a.s  Interest  free  because 
they  represent  allocsted  capital  Interest  in 
includable  on  the  remaining  portion  am  pan 
of  reportable  expenses. 

One  dealer  has  been  ustni<  an  estimated 
amourit  of  $7  5  million  since  1966  to  represent 
his  allocated  and  therefore  Uiterest-free  capi- 
tal and  has  been  reporting  the  interest  on 
the  remainder  as  expense  We  were  told  that 
this  $7 .?  million  estimate  was  based  on  a 
compwirlson  of  the  relatlon.^hip  between  capi- 
tal and  total  Ooremment  positions  of  several 
other  Hew  Tork  City  dealers  We  believe  that 
more  exact  methods  of  determining  allocated 
capital  should  have  been  employed 

Another  dealer  made  no  allLK-atlon  In  1969 
and  reported  interest  expense  on  the  total 
borrowings  He  reported  interost-fpee  bor- 
rowings In  \99fi  nt  $6  million  Assuming  the 
same  apportionment  for  19fl».  the  reported 
Interest  'costs  for  borrowed  funds  would  have 
been  reduced  by  about  M29.000 

The  dealers  told  us  that  they  could  not 
make  a  realistic  apportionment,  unless  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bnnk  gave  them  more  guid- 
ance. These  same  dealers  In  compiitlng  In- 
terest on  funds  brrrrowed  to  finance  Treasury 
bill  positions,  used  par  value  of  the  aecurl- 
tles  as  a  base  rather  than  the  amount  bor- 
rowed In  addition  one  of  tnese  dealers  itsed 
the  wron^  Interest  rate  to  make  the  cal- 
culations A.s  a  result,  the  interest  expen.-^e  re- 
ported by  one  dealer  was  $175,000  too  high 
where«.<5  the  other  reported  a  figure  that 
should  have  been  »9  000  higher 

Also,  the  FVderal  Reserve  Bank  ln.structs 
dealers  to  report  profits  both  t>efore  and  after 
Income  taxes  and  specltlcally  states  that  Ui' 
come  taxes  are  not  to  be  litcl tided  a.s  an  ex- 
pense We  found  that  three  dealers  reported 
correctly.  One  of  the  remaining  three  deaiera 
Included  the  New  York  City  income  tax  as 
an  expense,  and  two  dealers  Ignored  the  city 
tax  altogether  In   preparing  their  reports. 

Net  worth   allocation 

The  Feileral  Reserve  Bujik  recjuireti  uou- 
bauk  dealers  to  estimate  aet  worth  allocable 
to  Government  activities  for  u&e  in  Its  profit 
studies  on  return  on  capital  The  methods 
used  for  all'Jcatlon  did  not  appear  to  provide 
reasonable  results  because  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Rank  has  not  given  deaiera  suitable 
guidance. 

A  Petleral  Reserve  Btuik  study  In  1967  in- 
dicated tiiat  It  wivi  aware  that  dealers  were 
having;  probictns  ajMl  were  u.siug  various 
methods  to  allocate  net  worth  The  report 
also  dUciiBMs  vartoua  concepts  of  net  wortb 
allocation  and  the  difficulties  encountered  In 
applying  them.  It  was  silent,  however,  as  to 


wM^  mvUuMl  w«Mild  be  prvferabie  or  viMt 
gtU^ednoB  Bhooid  be  toUawA. 

The  dealers  are  apparentlj  skill  iMvlnc 
;70bterBB  in  eonplyliic  wltk  thla  requlva- 
ment  and  are  still  uatn^  various  ■wthorta  la 
preparing;  tbm  reports.  lu  aotne  liMtancea  the 
results  appeared  questionable  The  foUow- 
InfT  exampws  lUtiatimte  some  o<  these  con- 
dltlon."! 

In  determining  the  amount  of  net  worth 
used  for  his  poaltlia  in  Oovemment  secu- 
rttles.  one  dealer  Lacladcd  t*  million  of  Cjov- 
ernment  securities  held  for  his  own  invest- 
ment ptirposae  pliv  U  million  of  Oovem- 
ment securities  itepQslr.ed  w1°b  clean itg  cor- 
porations tor  handling  other  than  Oovem- 
ment transaction."*  The  »6  million  sbould 
have  been  treated  as  applying  to  his  other 
operatioaa  since  tliase  funds  were  not  used 
In  malDtaiiiing  his  poalUoa. 

Another  dealer  using  a  ratio  of  positions 
to  all  oompany  aascLs  reported  a  net  worth 
alloeaUcn  u>  Oovermaent  operations  of  $2A 
million.  This  dealer  did  not  retain  the  details 
of  his  calculations.  We  used  the  method  he 
described  Ir.  hla  report  to  the  FederaJ  Reserve 
Bank  to  n>mptrte  an  alloratlon  of  $1  9  mil- 
lion as  appHcable  to  Oovernment  opera- 
tJorta  or  »6OOX>O0  lees  than  reported  Al- 
thoTTgh  the  dealer  agreed  with  our  computa- 
tion he  was  tjnable  to  determine  what  caused 
the  differenre 

In  allocating  net  worth,  a  third  dealer 
u.^ed  a  ratio  of  Oov«-nTnent  secnrltles  to  his 
Total  position  This  method  appears  Inequita- 
ble because  eonslderiibly  less  of  the  com- 
pany's (r9,n  capital  Is  needed  to  maintain 
Oovernment   securities   pti.sltlons   since   - 

l.Arge  positions  of  Oovernment  secvirltles 
need  leas  t>orrowlngs  owing  to  their  margin 
requirements  which  range  from  less  than  I 
to  lees  than  8  percent,  whereas  28  percent 
margin  is  necessary  on  corporate  bonds  and 
B5  percent  for  stocks  and 

The  low  amount  of  poettions  kept  by  the 
deaiera  imderwrlting  activities  (which  han- 
dles other  than  Oovernment  Issues)  required 
substantial    resources    to    operate 

Under  stich  circumstances,  a  dlsprop)or- 
;: mate  am-nint  of  net  worth  can  be  al- 
located to  the  Government  securities  opera- 
tion. 

Review  of  finmeitU  statements 
'I he  Federal  Reserve  Bank  reviews  of  deal- 
er repcjTta  were  not  effective  In  en.suring  that 
the  reported  QnanclaJ  data  was  reas<:)iiably 
reliable  because  the  group  respoxuilble  for 
such  reviews  did  not  — 

Visit  dealers  to  examine  the  supporting 
data  and  review  report  preparation  pr.  c- 
tices. 

Have  staff  with  professional  accounting  ex* 
pertlse.  and 

Have  the  authority  required  to  obtain  deal- 
er cooperation. 

Among  its  other  duties,  the  Market  Sta- 
tistics DlvlB.on  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
is  responsible  for  processing,  review,  and  dla- 
trlbutlng  d-aler  reports  It*  reviews  con- 
.slsted  essentlajly  of  checks  for  jiiaihematlcal 
accuracy,  completeness,  and  consistency  with 
other  reports  They  told  us  that  they  also 
made  certain  analyseu  of  the  financial  data 
but  they  did  rely  too  heavily  on  them  be- 
cause they  felt  that  the  InfortKHtlon  was  un- 
reliable These  reviews  were  done  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  According  to  the  Market 
Statistics  D' vision,  visits  were  not  toade  to 
the  dealers'  offices  to  examine  into  the  re- 
purt»  in  iikure  depth  because  u  did  not  have 
the  aiiihorlty  to  do  so 

AiuRher  problem  In  making  such  reviews 
was  thai  ihe  Market  Statistics  Division  did 
not  have  any  professional  accounting  ex- 
pertise on  '.ts  staff  The  Market  Statistics 
EMvislon  had  about  32  Individuals  on  it."!  staff 
comprising  !1  professional  and  Junior  econ- 
oml->»t.'».  1«  statistical  clerks,  and  Ave  typists 
and  me.saerigers.  About  eight  of  these  stall 
members  were  aaalgned  to  processing,  re- 
viewing, and  dl.^lrlbutlng  the  financial  re- 
ports. 


Tte  Market  &tattstlca  Division  had  no  su- 
ttkorlty  to  correet  errors  found  in  dealer 
reports  or  to  •oforoe  Unprovemeuts  In  dial- 
ers reporviog  pracUces. 

if  Um  stall  ot  tba  Market,  8t*Ustlca  Dlvl- 
sioii  obtained  profeaalonal  aooounuog  exper- 
tise and  were  perimued  to  review  dealers' 
accounilntc  procedures  at  the  altc.  they  could 
more  aBecuvely  IdeiLtify  errors  and  Ineon- 
siaieiicles  m  the  deaiera  reports.  They  could 
also  eucoura«e  dealers  to  make  changes  and 
iLoprovementa  in  tlM  data  reported. 

CHAFTSS    3 

Doify  rt<rti3tiral  repcrtu 
The    Federal    Reserve    Bank    requires    the 
dealers  to  submit  daily  the  following  statis- 
tical Information 

Tjrpe  of   report   and   deacriptmn 

Prmltlons    The  amount   of  sectiritles  held 

for  trading  valued  at  par  by  type  of  security. 

Borrowings — Tlie      amount      borrowed      io 

maintain    positions    by    source    and    tvpe    of 

sectfrlty 

Volume—  TTie  amount  of  sales  »:id  pur- 
chases at  par  ralne  by  source  and  tvpe  of 
security 

We  found  a  marked  contrast  in  the  pro- 
cedures and  controls  covering-  the  puricess- 
Ing  and  reporUng  of  transaetloo  data  when 
compared  with  thoee  used  for  reporting  fi- 
nancial Information,  The  transaction  reports 
usually  came  directly  froca  tbe  dealers'  day- 
to-day  operating  systems  The  need  to  have 
up-to-date  azid  accurate  data  for  trading 
operations  undoubtedly  had  an  InOnencc  on 
the  rel lability  of  ttxnm  systsoss. 

Aitho^igh  we  found  that  two  dealers  lutd 
reported  certain  repurchase  agreements  In- 
correctly the  Federal  Heeerva  Bank  told  ns 
that  m  two  instances  the  Incorrect  data  bad 
not  materially  affected  the  data  as  a  whole 
and  In  another  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
had  Issued  corrected  instructions  for  future 
reporting  On  the  basis  of  our  obaervattons. 
It  sceRM  that  the  dealers  bave  adequate 
internal  control  procedures  for  processus; 
dallT  trsnsactlorui  Accordingly  we  believe 
that  the  Information  furnished  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  in  the  aggregate  is  reason- 
ably reliable 

The  followliig  paragraphs  Illustrate  the 
errors  fotind 

Tlie  Fe<teml  Reserve  Bank  and  the  dealers 
regard  reptircliane  agreements  as  loans  se- 
cured vrlth  collateral.  Tlie  then-current  in- 
structions reqiUred  that  repurchase  agree- 
ments be  reported  as  borrowings  at  the  iic- 
tu»l  amount  borrowed  We  found  that  two 
dealers  were  valuing  their  outstanding  re- 
purchase affreements  at  par  value  of  the 
securities  pledged  as  collateral  instead  of  at 
the  amount  of  funds  borrowed.  As  a  result, 
these  dealers  were  overstatiikg  from  3  to  4 
percent  lUe  tunount  borrowed  in  the  dally 
iraiisjioaun  report.  Although  this  i>ructlce 
was  contrary  to  instrucUoiiB,  Federal  Reserve 
Bonk  offlclalb  said  that  Uiey  were  aware  tliat 
some  dealers  were  dodng  this  but  they  be- 
lieved that  the  aggregate  borrowing  statistics 
were   only   slightly   affected    by   it 

We  found  also  that  one  of  the  deaJerB  dis- 
cu-ssed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  had.  In 
accordance  with  a  1966  instnictlon  rep>orted 
«  certain  type  of  repurchase  agreement  as  a 
»ale  Although  the  total  amount  wits  sub- 
•»taiitlaJ,  abotrt  »148  8  million  the  transac- 
tions occurred  rather  Infrequently  .•Vfter 
dlbcusskng  this  situation  with  Federal  He- 
serve  Bank  officials,  they  rescinded  the  1»68 
Instruction  and  advised  the  dealer  to  fallow 
vhen-ctnrent  instructions 

CTIAPTEH    4 

other  observations 
During  o\ir  review,  we  iioiticed  conditions 
which  we  consider  Important  to  the  subject 
of  the  review  and  which  Uiiiy  be  of  interest 
to  the  Conunlttee.  These  coiidlUons  deal 
with  problems  in  analyzing  net  Income,  im- 
proved disclosure  of  matters  that  would  slg- 
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nlflcantly  affeet  the  reports,  and  the  lack  of 
use  made  a€  the  flnsnolal  reports. 

Problem*  In  anmlj/Mng  net  income 

Except  for  Information  rslatlng  to  net 
profit  and  net  worth,  data  permitting  analy- 
sis of  the  proAtaUUty  of  market  operations 
in  Oovemment  securities  was  limited.  This 
situatloo  stemmed  essentially  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank's  InabiUty  to  obtain  In- 
formation on  certain  sources  of  Income  and 
factors  aSsctlng  profits. 

For  the  period  1066  through  1970,  the  ag- 
gregate of  earnings  reported  by  all  dealers, 
before  taxes,  ranged  from  a  loss  of  $8.8  mil- 
lion In  1B68  to  a  net  profit  of  •188.3  million 
in  1970.  The  chart  on  the  following  page 
shows  the  reported  profits  for  each  year  and 
the  6-year  average. 

In  discussing  the  difference  In  the  1969 
and  1970  figures,  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
official  told  us: 

The  sharp  swing  In  dealer  earnings  be- 
tween 1»<»  and  1970  stemmed  from  the  turn- 
around In  interest  raites  In  1969  Interest 
rates  were  rising  and  they  reached  record 
levels.  Dealers  maintained  relatively  small 
positions  and  bad  to  finance  them  at  nega- 
tive yields.  In  1970  Intereet  rates  declined 
and  dealers  Increased  their  positions  In  an- 
ticipatton  of  further  reduocions.  Also  the 
drop  In  short-term  money  market  rates  out- 
placed declining  yields  on  long-term  securl- 
tiee  and  allowed  dealers  to  fltutnce  their 
positions  at  favorable  rates.  The  trend  to- 
ward higher  prices  enabled  the  dealers  to 
earn  substantial  trading  profits 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  these  factors 
was  not  possible  because  the  net  income 
Information  obtained  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  did  not  provide,  in  all  cases,  for  deal- 
ers to  secregate  trading  profits  from  Inter- 
est earned  on  Treasury  bills.  Such  Informa- 
tion Is  furnished  only  If  the  dealer  normally 
makes  such  a  breakdown.  Although  bills  con- 
stitute the  largest  volume  of  securities  sold, 
three  of  the  six  dealers  that  we  vl^ted  did 
not  separate  interest  earned  from  trading 
profits  but  lumped  these  factors  together. 
Thus  the  extent  of  trading  profits  In  the 
aggregate   was    undeterminable. 

An  analyst  of  the  Federal  Reeerve  Bank 
slated  that  another  Important  factor  influ- 
encing profits  was  the  Intereet  paid  on  funds 
borrowed  by  the  dealers  to  finance  their  po- 
sitions. We  noted  that  In  1970  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  entered  Into  about  (34  billion 
worth  of  repurchase  agreements  with  non- 
bank  dealers.  7%a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  en- 
ters into  these  transactions  In  performing 
its  function  of  maintaining  a  flow  of  credit 
and  money.  The  Interest  rate  paid  by  the 
dealers  on  these  borrowings  la  almost  always 
less  than  If  they  obtained  the  funds  from 
other  sources. 

For  example,  during  July  1970.  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  rate  was  as  much  as  2  percent 
less  than  the  New  York  City  bank  loan 
rates  for  dealers  Tlius  these  transactions 
enable  dealers  to  finance  their  securities  at 
lower  costs  Financial  data  that  would  read- 
ily allow  aaeeesment  of  these  transactions  on 
nonbank  profits  Is  unavailable. 

The  rate  of  return  rep)orted  on  net  worth 
by  the  nonbank  decders  for  the  6-year  period 
Is  shown  below. 

RATE  Of  RETURN  ON  NfT  WORTH  ALLOCATED  TO  GOVERN- 
MCNT  SECURITIES  OPERATIONS 


Y«sr 

Net  incocns 
(m.Mron?) 

HM  worth 
(in'llionj) 

P»fcentit« 
ol  rOum 

1966     

125 

101 
104 
129 
102 

33 

1967 _ 

1968     

25 

-5 

2B 
-5 

1969 

1970 

S-y«ar  «v*ra(i 

-5 

116 
31 

-5 
90 
13 

New  Tofk  moBtlUy  •oonomle  latter  of  July 
1971  showed  omnpoalf  rates  of  rstum  on 
n«t  worth,  after  tans,  for  mors  than  S,700 
leading  eorporatlcms.  TheM  tnoluded  manu- 
facturing, transportation,  and  flnaTirtal  In- 
stitutions (oommeroial  banks,  InTestment 
trusts,  stc.).  To  put  the  economic  letter  fig- 
ures on  the  same  basis  as  those  of  the  deal- 
ers, we  adjusted  the  jM-oflts,  after  taxes,  to 
arrive  at  profits,  before  taxes,  by  assuming 
a  tax  rate  of  60  percent.  The  economic  letter 
figures    as    adjusted   are   shown   bekxw. 


Percent  o(  return  on 
net  •rorth 


19M 


1970 


Manu(»cturin| 25  20 

Iranjportjtion •  ' 

fin«(Kl»l  12  13 

Composite — 21  '8 

We  also  obtained  from  the  New  Tork  Stock 
Exchange  reported  statistics  covering  the  fi- 
nancial results  of  member  firms.  This  Infor- 
niatlon  showed  that  more  than  800  firms 
made  a  return  on  net  worth,  before  taxes,  of 
16  percent  in  1969  and  19  percent  in  1970. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  profit  study 
showed  that,  for  74  large  defense  oontractors 
in  1969,  the  average  return  on  net  worth, 
before  taxes,  was  17.4  percent  on  work  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  24.8  percent  on  work 
for  other  defense  agencies  and  20.4  percent 
on  commercial  work.' 

NCXO  Foa  kCITNINC  riNANCIAL  kkPORTS 

In  addition  to  the  incomplete  disclosure 
of  income  data,  we  observed: 

1.  Federal  Reserve  Bank  instructions  did 
not  require  assertions  to  the  effect  that  fi- 
nancial statements  were  or  were  not  prepared 
on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  In  our  opinion,  such  an  asser- 
tion should  be  required  to  disclose  any  ac- 
counting procedural  changes  that  would  pro- 
duce results  differing  materially  from  i>ast 
years. 

2.  Some  dealers  adjusted  their  security  po- 
sitions each  month  to  market  values  and 
record  the  unrealized  gains  or  losses  In  the 
Income  accounts.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  more  acceptable  method  of  financial  data 
presentation  requires  that  disclosure  be  made 
of  the  amount  of  unrealized  profit  which  ac- 
cumulated over  the  year  and  Is  still  in  the 
position  values  at  year-end.  Such  disclosure 
Is  not  specifically  required  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank. 

USX    MADE    or    BZPORTS 

Tlie  expressed  doubts  about  the  reliability 
of  the  hnancleU  reports  have  limited  their 
usefulness.  We  understand  that  the  dally 
reports  were  meaningful  to  officials  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

FINANCIAL    BXPOBT8 

We  found  practically  no  use  made  of  the 
financial  reports  and  therefore  discussed  this 
matter  with  officials  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the 
Treasury  Department.  Some  of  their  com- 
ments follow. 

An  official  of  the  trading  desk,  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  told  us  that  the  financial  reports 
were  not  necessary  to  Its  operation.  Such  In- 
formation, however,  could  be  useful  to  ob- 
serve broad  trends  in  the  market  if  it  were 
not  for  the  problems  in  allocating  Income, 
expense,  and  net  wortb. 

A  Federal  Reserve  Board  staff  member 
stated  that  the  reports  were  used  for  (1) 
Identifying  changes  In  dealer  operations.  (2) 
evaluating  dealer  profits,  and  (3)  deter- 
mining those  dealers  that  may  have  finan- 
cial difficulties.  He  added  that  the  reports 
would  be  mora  useful  if  the  allocation  meth- 


We  obtained  profit  and  net  worth  data  on 
the  profitability  of  other  Industries  and  op- 
erations.  The   First   National   City   Bank   of 
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ods    for    ezpcnsM    and    net    worth 
Improved. 

Treasury  officials  ware  oonoemed  'with 
whether  there  were  enough  dealers  to  han- 
dle the  volume  of  trading  and  were  also 
Interetsd  In  such  other  mattws  as  dealer 
profits.  They  beUeved  that  the  retxirts  wer« 
necessary  but  that  they  could  be  more  use- 
ful If  Improved. 

We  also  found  that  the  financial  data,  in 
the  aggregate,  was  not  regularly  distributed 
to  the  Congress  or  to  the  public.  An  official 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  told  lu  that 
this  was  not  done  becatise  the  reports  were 
considered  unreliable  and  therefore  mean- 
ingless. 

DAILT       aXPOITB 

Bach  day  the  trading  desk  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  receives  position  data  for  each 
dealer  and  aggregate  data  on  positions,  deal- 
er borrowings,  and  volume  of  transactions  to 
assist  It  In  its  open  market  operations.  In 
addition,  selected  data  in  the  aggregate  Is 
sent  daUy  to  all  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
presidents,  to  the  Federal  Reeerve  Board,  and 
to  the  Treasury  Department. 

Only  aggregate  statistics  are  released  to 
the  public  through  weekly  press  releases  and 
the  monthly  Federal  Reeerve  Bulletin  The 
volume  of  transactions  is  publicly  released 
weekly  and  position  and  borrowings  after 
a  4-week  time  lag. 

Federal  Reeerve  Bank  officials  who  cqjerate 
the  trading  desk  have  told  us  that  the  data 
is  useful  for  several  purpoees.  The  data  Is 
used  to  determine  the  amount  of  securities 
available  tor  purchase  from  dealers  and  to 
determine  the  amount  of  money  borrowed 
a  .d  the  source  of  borrowings. 

CBAPTES      S 

Suggested  corrective  measure* 
Considering  the  highly  sensitive  nature  ol 
the  Oovernment  security  market  operation 
and  how  little  was  known  about  it  in  1960. 
we  believe  that  the  progress  made  toward  de- 
veloping and  operating  a  finanical  and  trans- 
action reporting  system  merits  commenda- 
tion. The  fact  that  this  progress  was  made 
without  regulations  and  achieved  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  dealer  cooper- 
ation also  warrants  recognition. 

Even  so,  we  believe  that  our  findings  show 
a  need  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and 
dealers  to  improve  the  reliability  and  use- 
fulness of  the  financial  data  accumulated 
under  the  reporting  system.  This  will  re- 
quire special  effort  by  them  if  improvement 
Is  to  be  achieved.  In  the  remainder  of  this 
chapter,  we  are  suggesting  aome  corrective 
meastires  that  we  believe  could  be  taken  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  achieve  ap- 
propriate Improvenients. 

Strengthening  controls  over  preparation  of 
reports 

In  chapter  2  we  pointed  out  major  prob- 
lems that  were  encountered,  d)  all  income 
was  not  being  reported  for  the  accounting 
period  because  some  dealers  were  not  on  a 
conamitment  basis  and  (2)  some  dealers  re- 
reported  some  accounts  on  an  accrual  basis 
but  reported  others  on  a  cash  basis  It  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  accrual  method  of 
accounting  more  accurately  shows  the  fi- 
nancial position  of  a  concern  and  more  pre- 
cisely measures  the  results  of  operations  for 
specific  periods.  Accordingly  we  believe  that 
the  financial  reports  should  be  prepared  on 
an  accrual  basis  If  a  significant  difference 
might  result. 

Another  problem  discussed  In  chapter  3 
was  the  reasonableness  of  expenses  allocated 
to  the  Oovernment  securities  operation.  The 
inequities  found  were  mostly  attributable 
to  mistakes  made  by  the  dealers  and  the 
need  for  more  specific  guidance  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank.  We  beHeve  that  the  fol- 
lowing steps  could  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  build  a  greater  degree  of 
assurance  Into  the  npoTtlxig  system: 

Develop  criteria  for  the  dealers  to  follow 
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In  aUocatlim  ■lyiiMM  wttb  f*****  mn^MsIa 
on  tb«  aultabiUty  of  tb*  bMto  UMd  to  aU«c»to 
casta  ftxMl  tlM  x«l»ttandilp  at  mxprnamam  to 
Oovcmmen*  Mrwrtflw  uftmrntttntm. 

Iteqvim  dealan  ts  rataln  th*  woKklnf  p*- 
pere  Bupporttag  racb  Item*  m  MtjuataMuti^ 
allocatlooB.  and  calcolatlona  In  pr«parlnc  **- 
porta  so  tltat  qtwttona  ln*<ilTlac  tba  il»t» 
Bubnilttod  can  b«  properly  resolTad. 

btabUab  mtlwxla  tor  tocnaaliig  awmi«- 
neaa  on  tbe  part  of  top  manaigaiTtant  oatrtala 
of  Ui«  daaleta  tbat  ootnplata  and  accurate 
data  te  to  be  prorldad. 

EBtabUab  and  require  de*iers  to  use  uni- 
form quotattona  to  tetemlne  market  ralue 
of  Oovernment  agency  securlUee. 

Chapter  3  also  tjomns  the  question  of  ob- 
taining realtstlc  aUocatlons  of  net  wortta 
whlcb  has  been  a  continuing  problem.  Es- 
sentially there  Is  a  lack  of  gulci.>nce  in  this 
area.  We  believe  that  problems  in  such  allo- 
cations could  be  overcome  through  the  de- 
velopment of  spadflc  criteria  on  tbe  method 
to  be  used  In  allooatlnc  net  worth. 

Improvinp  review  function 

To  strengthen  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
review  function  we  bellere  that — 

Tbe  Market  Statistics  Division  should  ob- 
tain professlonai  accounting  expertise. 

The  review  procedures  of  the  Market  Sta- 
tistics Division  should  be  modified  to  provide 
for  examinations  of  financial  data  and  sup- 
porting workpapers  at  the  dealers'  offlces.  and 

The  auth<»lty  of  the  Market  Statistics  Di- 
vision could  be  broadened  to  provide  for  visits 
(.o  dealers'  ofBces  and  enable  It  to  make 
changes  necessary  to  Improve  the  accuracy 
and  usefulness  of  financial  reports. 

Re/tne  financial  reports 

In  chapter  4,  we  show  the  advantages  that 
can  be  gained  by  refining  the  financial  re- 
ports particularly  with  reepect  to  more  com- 
plete disclosure  of  Income  data.  The  follow- 
ing stepw  could  be  taken  to  provide  for  better 
reporting : 

Require  dealers  to  segregate  Treasury  bill 
trading  profits  from  Interest  earned  In  the 
net  Income  analysis. 

Require  dealers  to  indicate  whether  re- 
ports were  prepared  on  a  basis  consistent 
with  that  of  the  prior  year.  If  changes  In 
accounting  procedTires  were  made,  the  dealer 
should  describe  the  nature  of  the  change  and 
the  effect  on  the  data. 

Require  dealers  to  disclose  the  unrealized 
gains  and  losses  for  all  Oovernment  securities 
iL^lng  cost  as  a  base  The  balance  sheet  should 
show  the  amount  of  unrealised  gain  or  loss 
Included  in  reported  positlorid. 

Diatribution  of  aggregate  report  data 
To  ensure  distribution  of  financial  data  to 
the  Congress  and  the  public,  we  believe  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  Inclusion  of 
the  dealers'  aggregate  data  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  To  accom- 
plish this,  we  suggest  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  establish  reporting  dates  to  co- 
ordinate with  the  date  of  the  annual  report. 
Agency  commenta 
We  discussed  the  report  with  ofSclals  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  who  gave  us  their  in- 
formal comments.  Although  they  agreed  with 
our  findings  and  conclusions,  they  told  ua 
that  the  Informal  Treasury -Federal  Reserve 
Steering  Committee,  which  has  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  the  reporting  system,  would 
have  to  decide  on  what  corrective  action 
would  be  taken. 

AmnoTX  I 

Congress  or  tux  Unttxi)  Statxs, 

JoiMT  Economic  Commtttki, 
Watliington,  D.C .  May  1970. 
Hon.  Ibjcsa  B.  Staats. 

Cornptro^Ur    Oeneral   of    the    United   State*, 
Waihtntfton^D.C. 
Deas  Ma.  Stajss:  Eleven  years  ago.  at  my 
request,   the  staff   of   tiM  Joint   Economic 


tlopstf  a  ast  «r  nportiac  foras 
kaadarts  t»  use  la  oMaln- 
Inc  imtmmmUaak  oa  lbs  operattona  otf  tbe 
daalsn  wbo  loaks  a  market  ta  nnTsmnamt 
seeorlttaa.  At  that  Uom  Umn  wwa  mw^ 
tecB  ilMliri.  Tbt*  NsulU  war*  publlsb«4  by 
tbe  CoaxBtlttee  In  10«0  In  a  ploaeerUag  staS 
study  ot  this  market.  S^ihsequantly  a  sya- 
tem  ot  regular  reporUnc  <>■  this  market  was 
dwlO|iwl  by  the  Psdeial  Baaerve  Systena  In 
cooperation  with  the  dealen.  This  syststn 
now  prodooes  a  racular  flow  oi  data  about 
transaction  In  the  market  and  on  revenue* 
expenses,  and  profits  of  dealers,  both  b»n»- 
and  nonbank. 

Now  that  this  system  has  been  operatin' 
for  several  yaars.  it  would  seem  appropriate 
to  review  tbe  basic  accounting  standards  th»' 
are  employed  to  make  sure  that  these  are  I'' 
accord  with  the  best  practices  This  woul^ 
insure  that  we  could  have  confidence  in  th' 
data,  particolarly  as  to  the  ptroflta  of  t*^'- 
dealers.  With  this  aim  In  view,  I  am  attach 
Ing  a  set  of  ttae  forma  and  instruction' 
usad  by  tbe  Federal  Deserve  Bank  of  N**" 
York  in  operatlac  this  system  of  reportlno 
and  1  request  tjiat  your  accounting  experts 
go  ovar  this  system  and  advise  me  as  to 
whether  or  Dot:  (1)  tbe  accounting  prac- 
tices are  in  accord  with  the  best  account- 
ing stan<lard:  and  (3)  such  a  system  is  like- 
ly to  afford  tbe  public  and  our  Committee 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  operations  and 
profits  ot  these  dealers  as  a  group. 

Mr.  James  W.  KiM>wles.  Director  of  Re- 
search for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
has  been  involved  with  this  system  from 
the  beginning  of  1959.  and  is  available  to 
work  with  you  In  any  way  needed  In  the 
course  of  yoi:r  review 
Sincerely. 

Wbksht  Patmak. 

Chairman. 

Armroix  IX 

List  or  PiNAifriAi.  Ripobt  DmcTrNcir.s 

rr  Ttpx  and  Prtmast  Cahse 

Statements  of  financial  condttion 

Primary 
cause 
1    Adjustment    of    securities    positioiis 
from  the  dealer's  basis  of  account- 
ing to  tbe  commitment  basis  was 

made  incorrectly.  (2)    'D 

2.  Various  methods  were  employed  for 
determining  the  market  value  of 
securities  positions.  (6) F 

3  Net  worth  allocated   to  Oovernment 

securities  activities  was  not  ade- 
quately supported.   (1) D 

4  Securities     borrowed     and     the    off- 

setting liability  were  not  reported. 

(1)     P 

5  Liability  for  outstanding  repurchase 

agreements  reflected  par  value  of 
the  securities  instead  of  actual 
money  borrowed.  (1) D 

6.  Securities  purchased  but  not  yet  re- 

ceived understated  due  to  a  foot- 
ing error.  (1) D 

7.  Accrued   interest  receivable  and  ac- 

crued Interest  payable  were  Inac- 
curate.   (3) D 

8  Nonreportable    securities    were     In- 

cluded In  flanclal  statements.  (3) .      D 

9  Securities  sold  but  not  yet  delivered 

were  improperly   stated.   (3) D 

10.  Securities  positions  were  overstated. 

(2) _ ._       D 

11.  Repurchase     agreements    were     Im- 

properly classified  as  to  maturity 
and    type  of   oec-orlty.    (2) D 

12  All    contingent    liabilities    were    not 

reported.  (1) D 

13  Required  ex:planatlona  of  data  were 

not  robmltted.  (J) D 

14.  Positions   in    agency   securities   were 

errooeoualy  classified  as  "otbsr 
securities."  (1) D 

15.  Tb*  reported  Increase  la  aat  vovth 

was  not  accurate.  (1) D 


i«.  Belated  asset  aod  UablUty  aeeauata 
were  otfsst.  evan  though  tb*  VMl- 
eral  Reserve  bank  Instructed  otliar- 
wlse.  (I) D 

NXT    IMCOIM    AMALTSIS 

1 7.  Trading  proAts  ware  not  reported  on 

tb*  eoamiunent  basts,  as  iiquU^l 
by  Fedsral  Baserra  bank  Uiatrve- 
tlOBS.   (S) D 

18.  tTnreaMaad    gains   or   loasM   not   re- 

ported In  the  right  reporting 
peHod.    (1) D 

19  Unrealised  gains  on  Oorcmizienk  se- 

ctirtties  InclTided  Ttaasnry  bflU 
were  not  properly  dasalfled.   (1)..      D 

20  Unrealized   loss   was  erroneously  re- 

ported as  unrealized  gain.   (1) D 

21.  Income  was  not  reported  on  a  cal- 
endar-year basis  as  required  by  Ui« 

Federal  Reserve  bank.  (1) D 

22    Certain    Interest    income    was    offset 

against  interest  expense.    (3) D 

23.  Expenses    on     certain     transactlaos 

were  oAset  against  Interest  Inooaas 
Instead  of  being  reported  sepa- 
rately  as  required.    (1) D 

24.  Required  explanatlocu  of  data  ««n 

not    submitted.    (2) d 

25.  Income  on  Treasury  bills  was  over- 

stated. (1) D 

26  All  income  iteaos  were  not  reported. 

(1)   --- D 

27  Cost    of    borrowed    funds   ww   over- 

stated beeauo*  intereat  was  on  the 
par  value  of  Treasury  bills  instead 
of  tbe  discounted  value.  (3) D 

28  Unrealistic  Interest  rate  used  for  caj- 

nilatlng  the  cost  of  own  bank 
funds  ttsed.  (1) d 

29  Miscellaneous  Income  Items  were  In- 

correctly classified    (2) D 

30  Miscellaneous    Interest    expense    was 

Inaccurately  reported.  (3) D 

31.  Expenses  Included  certain  Items  not 

applicable  to  Government  securi- 
ties.   (2) D 

32.  No  Bchedule  supporting  expense  al- 

locations was  submitted.  ( 1) D 

33.  Interest-free  dealsr  department  capi- 

tal eatloutte  was  unrealistic  or  not 
estUnjkted.    (2) D 

34.  Local  income  taxes  were  treated  In- 

cooBlstently.  (6).. f 

35.  Interest  expenae  w^  overallocatad  as 

a  resul t  of  including  -osts  li^uiied 
in  Onanclng  otbar  than  Oovern- 
ment securities  activities.   (3) D 

36.  Data  submitted  was  not  fully  on  an 

accrual    basts.    (3) F 


See  table  1. 


Norr— Figures  in  parentheses   {)    Indi- 
cate the  number  of  dealer  errors. 

APPCNDIX  ti 
TABU  1.    TABULATION  OF  OmCIENCieS 


S«<kMacj«s 


Tjrpe     fnttf  niss 


Caused     priinaiily     by     crrorMOus 

dealer  procettuies. 
CiuswJ  prnun  y  by  wfak:i«»e5  m 
F*d*i*l   K«Mi«*    b*<iK    .nUructieoi, 
lUUUliaSX^  tic 

32 
4 

51 
IS 

TolJl 

38 

t7 

DKLINQUKNT  AND  PAST  DDK  DEBTS 
OWED  BY  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  piro  tempore,  nnder  a 
previoLLs  order  of  the  Houae,  the  smtlc- 
maoi  from  PemuylTanki  (Mr.  MboaKBAs) 
is  recognized  for  5  mbiutes. 
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Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr  Speaker,  begrln- 
ning  a  year  ago  your  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation, under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  gentieman  from  California  (Mr, 
Mo.s.'^  i  began  hearing.s  on  delinquent  and 
pa.st  due  debts  owed  by  foreign  countries 
to  the  United  States  This  jrear  the  sub- 
committee under  my  chairmanship  held 
on  two  different  occasions  2  days  of  hear- 
ings, and  we  stated  that  we  would  con- 
tinue to  hold  quarterly  hearings  to  de- 
mand reporUs  on  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  by  the  State  Department  in 
collecting  these  imst  due  debts  which  are 
ov.ed  to  the  United  States. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  are  be- 
ginning to  show  results  from  this  pres- 
sure. We  have  made  arrangements  for 
collections  from  several  countries,  and 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Philip  T.  Trezise.  Assistant  Sec- 
retar>-  of  State  for  Economic  Affair?, 
which  reeds.  In  part,  as  follows: 

Dear  M>.  Chairuan  :  During  the  bear- 
ings before  your  committee  last  month. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Sidney  Weln- 
traub  te.illfled  that  we  were  resvimlng  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Egyptians  on  their  past 
due  debt  of  $145  million  to  United  States 
Government   agencies 

The  negotiations  took  place  m  Wasli- 
tngton  during  the  last  2  week.^  of  Sep- 
tember and  resulted  in  the  signing  of  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  on  Octo- 
ber 2  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Samuels  and  the  Egyptian  Minister  of 
Economy  Merzban.  The  memorandum 
represents  the  culmination  of  3  years  of 
negotiation  and  envisages  full  repayment 
to  the  U.S.  Government  of  the  $145  mil- 
lion debt  over  a  7-year  period  on  the 
terms  as  specified  in  the  memorandum. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  Deputy  Under  Secretary-  of  State 
Samuels  and  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs  Philip  Trezlse.  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Weintraub 
for,  in  this  time  of  monetary  crisis, 
reaching  an  agreement  to  repay  to  the 
United  States  Uiat  wiiich  is  realb  due  to 
the  United  Stales 

Mr  Speaker,  at  tliis  time  I  include  the 
full  text  of  the  letter: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  D  C  .  October  15,  1971. 
Hon.  William  S   Moobehead. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions    and      Government      Information. 
House    of    Representatives.    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chakman.  During  the  hearings 
before  your  Committee  last  month.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  Sidney  Weintraub  testi- 
fied that  we  were  resuming  negotiations  with 
the  Egj-pllans  on  their  pa.st  due  debt  of  1145 
million  to  fnlted  States  Ooveniment  agen- 
cies. TTiese  age.'irles  are  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Erxport-Import  Bank  and 
the  Agency  for  lutematlonal  Development 
The  negotiations  took  place  In  Washington 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  September  and 
resulted  in  the  signing  of  a  memorandum  of 
Understanding  on  October  2  by  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Samuels  and  Egyp- 
tian Minister  of  Economy  Merzeban. 

The  Memorandum  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  three  years  of  negotiations  and  en- 
visages full  repayment  to  the  United  SUtes 
Oovernment  of  the  $145  nvllllon  debt  over  a 
seven-yetu-  period  on  terms  as  specified  in 
the  Memorandum.  The  Memorandum  Is  on 
an  ad  referendum  basis  for  both  Oorern- 
menta.   After   internal    procedures   for   both 
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have  been  sattsfled.  final  agreements  will  be 
signed  which  we  hope  can  be  done  within 
the  next  seyeral  weeks. 

A  copy  of  the  Memorandum  Is  enclosed.  If 
you  should  desire  additional   details,  I  will 
be  happy   to   provide   them   for  you. 
Sincerely  yours 

Philip  H.  Tsizibk. 
Asgistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  what 
about  the  British  debt  and  what  about 
the  French  debt  and  what  about  the 
Italian  debt,  and  a  few  other  notable 
debts? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that 
the  purpose  of  these  hearings  was  not 
limited  to  the  Egyptlsm  debt.  It  was  di- 
rected to  all  overdue  and  delinquent 
debts  What  we  are  trying  to  do  In  the 
Congress  through  the  subcommittee  is 
to  bring  pressure  on  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Treasury  ta  collect  all  overdue 
and  past-due  debts. 

One  reason  for  my  announcement  was 
to  acknowledge  that,  when  they  do  col- 
lect something,  they  are  due  congratula- 
tions. 

We  are  hopmg  to  bring  pressure  on 
tlie  Departments  to  collect  the  debts,  and 
when  they  do  we  wish  to  give  them  tiie 
praise  which  is  due  We  are  not  limiting 
ourseUes  to  just  tl\e  one  We  are  tr>lng 
to  collect,  as  I  say,  everj'  overdue  and 
past-due  debt  that  we  can. 

I  am  sure  tiie  gentleman  from  Iowa 
endorses  our  effort. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  certainly  do.  I  hope  the 
committee  has  better  luck  in  trying  to 
find  out  what  settlement  was  made  with 
the  French  on  the  one  issue  of  the  kick- 
ing out  of  NATO  from  France.  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  any  figures  at  all  sis  to 
any  possible  or  potential  settlement  of 
that  debt.  We  left  behind  a  great  deal  of 
property  in  France.  Including  pipelines, 
and  one  Uung  aiid  another,  that  the 
French  evidently  are  using.  I  hope  tlie 
gentleman's  committee  will  dig  some  fig- 
ures out  on  that. 

Mr  MOORHEAD  We  wUl  keep  dig- 
ging, but,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  there 
is  a  morass  of  figures  on  these  items. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  support. 


DOCK    STRIKE    CAUSING    SERIOUS 
FARMER  LOSSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Preyer  of  North  Carolina)  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr  FrNDLrY>  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  grain 
market  experts  in  Illinois  indicate  to  me 
that  because  of  the  dockworkers  strike  on 
the  gulf  coast,  farmers  are  currently  be- 
ing paid  5  to  10  cents  E>er  bushel  less  for 
their  com  and  soybeans  than  if  the  dock- 
workers  were  handling  the  grain  for  for- 
eign shipment. 


A  10-cent-per-bvishel  reduction  means 
$34  million  directly  out  of  the  net  Income 

of  Illinois  farmers  who  normally  sell 
about  60  percent  of  their  soybeans  and 
20  percent  of  their  com  at  harvest  time 

This  is  an  average  of  $4  million  lost 
every  week  the  dockworkers  are  on  strike 
during  the  October  and  November  har- 
vest period. 

Nationally,  corn  and  soybean  exports 
account  for  $2.5  billion  in  sales  annually. 
About  70  percent  of  this  amount  Is  moved 
through  gulf  coast  ports  with  another  10 
j)ercent  through  Chicago.  During  the 
gTilf  dock  strike,  the  Nation  is  losing  $60 
million  per  week  in  export  sales  of  com 
and  .x)ybeans  alone  Normally  about  30 
percent  of  the  total  exports  of  these  two 
commodities  occur  in  October.  November, 
and  December. 

Exports  in  coming  years,  as  well,  are 
jeopardized.  Japanese  grain  buyers  di- 
verted their  shipw  from  our  gulf  and  At- 
lantic ports  several  days  in  advance  of 
the  strike  and  have  begun  looking  to  oth- 
er nations  to  fill  their  grain  needs  Mar- 
kets are  being  lost  not  only  because  of  the 
inability  to  move  com  and  soybeans  this 
year,  but  by  the  fear  that  the  U.S  Gov- 
ernment is  unable  or  unwilling  to  face 
squarelj-  the  need  to  call  dockworkers 
back  on  the  job  and  move  the  grain. 

Illinois  soybean  processors  have  totally 
stopped  seeking  rail  bids  for  more  soy- 
beans. The  largest  soybean -processing 
plant  in  the  world,  located  in  IHinois. 
will  be  forced  to  stop  production  in  1 
week  if  the  shlppmg  situation  is  not  freed 
up  It  is  able  to  process,  but  soon  will  not 
be  able  to  load  for  shipment  on  the  ri\'er 
any  more  of  its  processed  products. 

A  survey  of  grain  elevators  Ln  Illinois 
shows  tiiat  more  than  half  of  them  will 
be  filled  to  capacity  in  the  next  week  and 
either  the  elevators  or  farmers  will  be 
forced  to  dump  com  on  the  ground  or 
quit  hairesting. 

A  Spring:fleld,  III.,  elevator  operator. 
Lewis  Herndon,  told  me  one  of  his  ele- 
vators was  forced  to  dump  grain  on  the 
ground  last  Saturday  because  it  is  filled 
to  capacity 

One  grain  trade  veteran.  Ford  Fei-gu- 
son,  of  Chicago,  told  me,  "Com  prices  to 
farmers  m  downstate  Dlinois  will  be 
cnminal  if  we  don't  get  this  stopped 
soon.  ' 

Never  in  my  1 1  years  in  Congress  have 
I  seen  the  fanners  of  Illinois  as  bitter 
over  a  strike  These  farmers  feel,  with 
some  justification.  I  am  afraid,  that  they 
are  the  neglected  minority  whose  legiti- 
mate requests  are  being  ignored. 

Two  steps  must  be  taken; 

First.  Under  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  call 
the  dockworkers  at  the  ports  oi  New  Or- 
leans and  Mobile  back  on  the  job  for  80 
days. 

Second.  In  Congress,  urgent  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  3596,  the  Emergency  Public 
Interest  Protection  Act,  to  assure  foi - 
elgn  buyers  that  in  the  future  our  trans- 
portation system  will  function  in  a  man- 
ner to  deliver  farm  products. 

Fanners  are  already  facing  a  serious 
decline  In  Income  resulting  from  record 
crops.  They  do  not  need  the  additional 
problem  of  losing  more  money  this  year, 
t)ecause  of  strikes  preventing  deliveries 
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The  prospect  of  losing  foreign  markets 
which  may  never  be  recaptured  ts  a  bitter 

pill. 

TAKE  PRTOE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accompUshments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
There  are  In  the  world  today  approxi- 
mately 3'/2  billion  people.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  not  only  produce  more 
goods  and  services  but  with  less  effort. 
The  production  of  goods  and  services 
varies  from  $3,300  in  the  United  States 
to  |76  in  India. 


THE  PENDULUM  IS  SWINGING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Kempi  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  25. 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  coUeagues  to  the  DOD  Distin- 
guished Service  Citation  presented  to 
Richard  G.  Capen,  the  former  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  Affairs.  I 
am  happy  to  see  that  Dick  is  continuing 
to  play  a  key  role  In  maintaining  lines  of 
communication  to  the  public,  particu- 
larly on  the  issue  of  winding  down  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

No  President  in  the  postwar  era  has 
brought  us  closer  to  historic,  significant 
agreements  to  advance  the  cause  of 
peace  than  has  Richard  Nixon.  In  my 
judgment,  the  President  has  succeeded 
where  others  have  failed,  because  he 
knows  that  the  prerequisites  of  peace  are 
strength  and  firmness  and  will.  For  that 
reason,  tiie  pendiilum  Is  .swinging. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dick  Capen  eloquently 
points  this  out  In  a  speech  which  he  de- 
livered to  the  Rotary  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  on  September  2.  1971.  I. 
therefore,  include  his  remarks  at  this 
point  and  commend  them  to  all  of  my 
colleagues : 

Thi  Pendci-ui*  Is  Swinoino 

Thlb  Is  my  first  speech  In  the  Bay  Area 
since  returning  to  California  after  serving 
two  and  a  half  years  a«  an  appointee  la  the 
Depanmeni  of  Defense 

Like  mv  associates  at  the  Pentagon.  I  was 
proud  and  honored  to  serve  under  the  dy- 
namic leadership  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  Laird  President  Nixon  could  not  have 
selected  a  better  prepared,  more  dedicated  or 
more  effective  leader  for  that  demanding 
post. 

It  takes  much  more  than  computers  to  run 
the  wide-spread  Defence  Department,  as 
complex  as  It  Is  Secretary  Laird  Inspired  a 
teamwork  approach  and  dedication  to  serv- 
ice unmatched  In  the  Pentagon's  history 

His  understanding  of  key  defense  Issues, 
his  ability  as  a  persuasive  communicator,  euid 
his  style  of  leadership  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  Improved  understanding  of 
critical  national  security  Issues — particularly 
those  beyond  Vietnam 

And,  all  this  has  been  accomplished  at  a 
time  when  the  Defense  Department  haa  t)««n 
under  constant  criticism — some  construc- 
tive, much  of  it  irresponsible. 

From   the   outset,   the   Nixon   Administra- 


tion made  It  clear  tbat  it  would  avoid  de- 
bating whether  the  United  States  should 
have  gone  Into  Vietnam  In  the  flr«t  place,  or 
once  doing  so,  whether  our  profeasloiuU  mUl- 
tary  leaders  were  given  proper  authority  to 
execute  that  war  as  promptly  and  success- 
fully as  our  capabllltlea  would  have  per- 
mitted In  the  early  1060b, 

President  Nixon's  goal  was  to  conclude 
American  presence  in  Southeast  Asia  That 
objective  Is  rapidly  being  met  as  we  move 
toward   a   generation   of   pe«ce. 

I  believe  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Laird  have  been  Imminently  succeasfiil  in 
terminating  our  countrj's  Involvement  in 
Vietnam — given  the  rather  sad  circum- 
stances they  Inherited  In  January   1969 

What  were  those  circumstances?  Plrst 
there  was  no  plan  for  ending  the  war  other 
than  through  negotiations  No  one  under- 
stood that  reality  better  than  the  eueaiy. 
liiifl  the  pathetic  record  In  Paris  is  testimony 
to  tlie  .ither  side  s  lack  of  Incentive  ft^r  serl- 
uus  negotiations 

By  January  1969  we  had  cashed  In  a  key 
military  chip  when  President  Johnson  halted 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam — Just  four 
days  before  the  19S8  Presidential  election — 
with  little  In  return  from  the  enemy. 

When  President  Nixon  came  into  ofBce,  the 
American  troop  celling  In  Vietnam  was  649  - 
500,  and  increasing  rapidly  As  many  as  bOQ 
Americans  were  dying  each  week  and  the  war 
was  CDStlng   In  excess  of  •28  billion  a  year. 

These  were  the  sad  reahtles  In  January 
1969.  The  options  to  President  Nixon  were 
extremely  limited,  to  say  the  least  But  what 
has  happened  since  that  time? 

First  we  are  getting  out  of  Vietnam  By 
this  fall,  more  than  365,000  Americans  will 
have  been  withdrawn,  a  figure  representing 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  American  troop 
strength  that  existed  when  President  Nlxou 
took  office. 

At  the  same  time.  U  S  caauaUle.s  have  been 
cut  from  some  500  a  week  to  less  than  15  a 
week  Even  one  casualty  Is  too  many,  but  I 
believe    this    progress    Is    significant. 

With  these  substantial  troop  cuts  the  cost 
of  the  war  has  been  reduced  by  76  per  cent, 
thiui  permitting  a  reordering  of  priorities  at 
home 

Today,  national  polls  indicate  that  the  war 
1.S  fading  rapidly  as  an  Issue  In  America  Un- 
fortunately, those  who  have  built  their  na- 
tional reputations  as  obstriictlonlsts  linger 
on  the  sidelines,  trying  to  keep  the  war  Issue 
alive  f^r  their  own  selfish  goals.  Tragically, 
Uielr  only  result  has  been  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy 

Congressional  critics  meet  with  the  other 
.side  In  Parl.s,  issue  reports  on  alleged  condi- 
tions for  peace,  only  to  have  them  Im- 
mediately  rejected   by   the  enemy 

It  Is  a  simple  matter  to  pass  resolutions, 
to  make  sweeping  pronouncements,  or  to 
wTlte  editorials  calling  for  more  rapid  with- 
drawal rates  and  fixed  deadlines 

Certainly.  It  Is  easier  to  demagogue  na- 
tional policy  from  the  sidelines,  but  It  takes 
real  courage  to  face  up  to  reality  with  con- 
structive solutions  that  will  contribute  to 
lasting   peace,   not   political   expediency. 

Time  and  again  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary  lAlrd    have   shown   that  courage. 

How  ironic  It  Is  that  some  of  those  who 
have  led  the  criticism  of  President  Nixon's 
Vletnanilzatlon  program  were  the  very  policy 
makers  who  got  us  Into  the  war,  who  did 
not  have  a  program  for  ending  It  while  they 
were  In  office,  but  who  now  expound  all  the 
answers  from  the  privacy  of  their  law  offices 
or    from   some    far-off   campn."! 

In  the  early  1960s  ovir  country  had  the  tools 
to  win  the  war  decisively  But  our  elected 
leadership  was  unwilling  to  generate  the  na- 
tional win  tn  do  » 

We  fought  that  war  on  a  ■bualneas  as 
usual'  basis,  building  up  huge  deficits  each 
year  because  our  government  was  unwilling 
to    establish    national    spending    priorities. 


Many   of    today's   acoaoniic    problems   are  a 
direct  result  of  tiiat  policy  of  the  mld-1960e. 

At  this  point  history  will  Judge  those  who 
got  our  country  Into  Vietnam,  just  as  that 
history  wlU  also  Judge  whether  the  Nixon 
Administration  took  the  responsible  course 
to  get  us  out 

In  either  Instance,  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility must  be  assumed  by  our  elected  civil- 
ian leadership,  not  by  our  armed  forces.  Our 
mUlt&ry  leaders  Implement  national  policy, 
not  set  It  For  Ukj  long  the  man  In  uniform 
has  been  made  the  scapegoat  for  decisions 
made  by  civilians 

Our  dedicated  men  and  women  In  uniform 
provide  the  backbone  of  our  national  secu- 
rity  and   they   deserve  our  respect. 

Only  through  sufficient  military  strength 
can  we  hope  to  deter  reckless  acts  by  poten- 
tial adversaries.  They  must  clearly  under- 
stand and  respect  that  we  have  the  will  to 
win  and  the  tools  to  do  the  Job.  It  Is  pure 
folly  to  believe  that  once  the  last  American 
has  left  Vietnam,  our  problems  are  over  and 
further  cuts  In  defense  sptending  pKiaalble. 

Despite  what  some  suggest,  we  cannot  leg- 
islate peace  by  unilaterally  crippling  our  de- 
fense posture  In  Congress  Why""  Because  our 
adversaries  are  moving  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

Ttxlay,  the  Soviets  are  moving  abead  of  us 
In  virtually  every  category  missiles,  aircraft, 
ships,  military  research  and  conventional 
forces 

While  we  were  bogged  down  :n  Vietnam — 
at  a  total  cost  of  %\2b  blUlon— the  Sovleu 
were  able  to  sustain  North  Vietnam  for  some- 
thing less  than  tl2  billion.  They  did  not  use 
that  ten  to  one  difference,  however,  to  fund 
domestic  programs  In  Russia  All  during  the 
19608  Soviet  military  budgets  were  roughly 
at  the  same  level  as  defense  spending  In 
America  which  Included  the  burden  of  Viet- 
nam, Just  l<X)k  at  the  record 

The  Sovleu  Increased  their  svibmarlue  fores 
by  more  than  400  per  cent.  They  have  In- 
creased ICBM  launchers  by  over  6O0  per  cent 
and  are  currently  46  per  cent  ahead  of  the 
US  In  toUl  number  of  ICBM  nuclear 
launchers. 

They  built  a  modern  Navy  that  now  shows 
the  Soviet  flag  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  off  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts.  In  and  out  of  Cuba,  and  around 
Hawaii 

In  the  Mediterranean,  for  example,  the  So- 
viet Navy  win  steam  some  18,000  ship  days 
this  year  In  1966  they  were  present  a  total 
of  750  days 

In  military  research  and  development  the 
Soviets  are  spending  at  about  twice  the  rate 
as  we  in  the  United  SUtes  Thl.'  trend  should 
be  of  grave  concern  to  all  Americana  because 
it  measures  the  Importance  the  Soviets  place 
on  reducing  our  technological  lead  within 
the  next  live  to  seven  years 

Even  while  the  Soviets  push  this  military 
and  political  expansion  policy,  the  US.  moves 
to  curtail  Its  overseas  commitments,  partly 
as  a  result  of  our  national  weariness  over  a 
long  and  costly  war 

The  Nixon  Administration  l.<  facing  up  to 
this  disturbing  Soviet  military  buildup  by 
Insisting  on  sufficient  funding  of  defense  pro- 
grams while  Insisting  that  our  allies  con- 
tribute more  to  their  own  national  security 
requirements  The  latter  philosophy  Is  part 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  whose  goal  Is  a  gen- 
eration of  peace  through  partnership, 
strength   and   a   willingness   to   negotiate 

TTie  United  States  can  no  longer  serve  as 
policeman  of  the  world  Otir  needs  at  home 
are  too  high  and  the  demand  for  our  ma- 
terial rewiurces  too  great 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11  we  have 
operated  on  the  philosophy  that  the  United 
States  could  do  more  for  Its  allies  than  they 
co\;ld  do  for  themaelvee  We  have  literally 
rebuilt  economies  of  tlie  victorious  and  van- 
quished alike.  We  have  given  bUllons  of  dol- 
lars 111  foreign  aid  and  have  sent  thousands 
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of  troops  In  scores  of  countries  around  th« 
globe. 

Throtigh  the  Nixon  Doctrine  w  bav*  In- 
sisted that  our  allies  assume  more  of  thass 

mutual  security  burdens,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  military  manpower. 

As  a  result  ol  this  philosophy,  more  than 
40.000  American  troops  have  been  withdrawn 
from  overseas.  The  bxUk,  of  course,  have  come 
from  Vietnam  But,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  has 
been  applied  elsewhere  as  weU. 

In  Korea,  \J3.  troop  strength  has  been 
dropped  by  over  30,000  men.  This  U  a  re- 
versa.  of  a  conunltment  to  that  country 
where  we  have  malulaliied  more  than  60,000 
Americans  for  some  eighteen  years. 

Likewise,  reductions  In  US  forces  have 
been  carried  out  In  Japan,  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines  In  NATO  the  concept  of  burden 
sharing  is  being  developed,  again  on  the 
pniu-iple  that  our  aUles  must  assume  a 
greater  defense  responsibility. 

An  Important  element  of  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine has  been  a  willingness  to  negotiate 
doing  so  from  a  position  of  sufficient 
strength  Again,  the  record  of  accomplish- 
ment has  been  Impressive. 

The  United  States  Is  pursuing  a  delicate 
course  of  negotiation  in  the  volatile  Middle 
East  crisis.  We  have  negotiated  the  tvirn- 
over  to  Japan  of  Okinawa,  a  most  sei^ltlve 
Issue  for  the  Japanese 

The  President  has  proposed  new  treaty 
provisions  to  prohibit  the  placement  of  nu- 
clear weapons  on  the  ocean  floor.  He  has 
carried  the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty 
through  to  ratification  and  he  ha*,  renounced 
the  use  of  biological  weapons. 

In  addition,  the  NLxon  Administration  Is 
vigorously  pursuing  a  successsfui  conclusion 
to  the  SALT  talks.  The  goal  of  lliese  impor- 
tant negotiations  Ks  to  curtail  the  arms  race 
which  as  I  Indicated  earlier  has  been  rap- 
Idly  accelerated  by  the  Soviet  Union, 

And  most  dramatically,  in  this  spirit  of 
negotiations,  the  President  has  moved  for- 
ward to  revive  our  country's  relationships 
with  Mainland  China,  an  area  involving  one- 
fourth  of  the  world  8  population. 

Certainly  we  hope  for  success  In  these 
diplomatic  efforts  to  limit  the  arnit  rsw^e  and 
to  Improve  relaUon.shlpa  with  our  potential 
adversaries.  The  success  will  come,  however. 
only  If  those  who  opptjse  us  respect  otir 
national  determination  to  remain  strong 
miliuirlly. 

I  believe  most  Americans  not  only  support 
a  strong  U.6  defense  jjoeture  but  will  In- 
sist upon  U  in  the  years  ahead.  However. 
our  voices  must  be  heard. 

That  Is  nrrt  to  say  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  depends  solely  on  its  men  In 
uniform  or  on  its  weapons,  as  important  as 
those  capabUltles  are.  I  believe  the  strength 
of  our  nation  In  the  19708  must  be  based 
also  on  the  wisdom  of  our  foreign  policy,  on 
the  strength  of  our  economy,  and  on  the 
will  of  our  people. 

The  day  Is  past  when  we  can  hope  to  pro- 
vide most  of  the  defense  for  out  allies.  They 
must  share  In  this  burden. 

The  day  is  past  when  we  can  afford  t«  as- 
sume the  primary  role  In  solving  all  of  the 
problenM  of  the  Western  World  That  re- 
sponslbUlty  also  mvust  be  shared  more  equally 
with  our  allies. 

This  does  not  suggest  that  we  can  afford 
to  buUd  a  wall  around  our  countrv,  with- 
drawing from  the  competition  and  secu- 
rity needs  of  the  world  Those  who  clamor  to 
bring  all  American  troops  home  forget  that 
their  very  presence  abroad  has  not  caused 
war  but  rather  has  helped  to  malnuin  peace. 
During  my  service  In  Washington,  I  was 
Involved  in  some  of  the  most  complex,  diffi- 
cult problems  faced  by  this  country  But  It 
was  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  be  surrounded 
by  those  who  were  confident  in  their  course, 
and  who  respected  a  higher  nation*!  priority 
extending  beyond  any  temporary  expediency. 
The  oet^Btlre  thinkers  have  had  their  day. 


They  have  inarched  in  the  streets.  They  have 
buUt  false  hopes.  And  they  have  comforted 
our  detractors  at  home  and  adrersarlea 
abroad. 

Those  who  have  built  their  national  image 
on  such  obstructionist  attitudes  are  finding 
It  dUBcult  to  shift  away  frotn  the  tired,  divi- 
sive approach  of  the  past. 

Young  people  today  cry  out  for  construc- 
tive leadership  In  an  atmosphere  of  opti- 
mism They  seek  positive  approewjhes  and 
personal  involvement  in  efforts  to  buUd  a 
better  America, 

Like  you  and  me,  they  resent  the  tarring 
of  all  America  becatise  of  a  few  shortcomings. 
How  ridiculous  It  Is,  for  example,  to  charge — 
as  one  senator  recently  did — that  all  America 
Is  sick  because  our  prisons  are  sick  We  have 
had  too  much  of  that  destructive  approach 
m  the  past 

One  of  our  greatest  national  strengths  Is 
our  ability  to  face  up  to  problems  openly  and 
candidly.  We  banner  our  shortcomings 
arroes  our  ne'wspapers  and  TV  sets  for  the 
whole  world  to  see 

Our  critics  at  home  and  abroad  delight  In 
exploiting  these  weaknesses  as  a  symbol  of  a 
crumbling  America. 

What  these  critics  forget,  however,  is  that 
as  we  Identify  a  pkroblem,  as  we  debate  It 
publicly,  we  work  to  solve  it — and  succeed  In 
doing  so  As  a  result,  we  have  built,  on  bal- 
ance, the  best  and  most  successful  way  of 
life  ever  known  to  man. 

We  have  t>een  confident  that  our  problems 
could  be  corrected;  that  dreams  could  be  em- 
bodied in  action,  and  that  a  better  life  would 
be  achieved.  But  we  have  always  known,  as 
we  do  todav.  that  we  would  have  to  work  for 
It. 

Over  the  years  we  have  been  successful. 
not  by  thinking  we  would  lose  but  rather  by 
believing  we  would  win.  Too  often  we  have 
«>id  our  country  short  with  an  almost  na- 
tional guilt  complex. 

I  have  little  tolerance  for  those  who  thrive 
on  self  pity  or  who  drop  out  of  society  In 
protect  against  problems  they  say  they  did 
not  create. 

L>reains  of  self  fulfillment  cannot  be  found 
through  heroin.  In  a  commune  or  on  a  wreck- 
ing crew   Most  young  people  know  that. 

Today's  young  generation  no  longer  lives 
In  an  overwhelming  atmosphere  of  war  and 
violence.  Our  task  Is  to  capture  their  Imag- 
ination and  Involvement  in  our  endless 
search  for  a  better  America.  There  are  new 
goals  to  set.  new  records  to  break,  new  prob- 
lems to  solve  A  new  day  Is  dawning  and 
Americas  optimism  to  meet  those  oppor- 
tunities l£  building. 

Tes,  the  pendulum  Is  swinging. 


CONGRATULATIONS    TO 
PITTSBURGH  PIRj^TES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell) 
IS  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  uith 
tremendous  pride  aind  Joy  that  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  offer  my  most  enthusiastic 
congratulations  to  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates 
for  their  great  victory  In  the  baseball 
world  series  Just  concluded. 

I  had  somewhat  mixed  emotions  going 
into  this  series,  since  I  had  played  minor 
league  ball  with  E:arl  Weaver,  the  very 
capable  manager  of  the  Baltimore  Ori- 
oles, and,  as  some  of  my  colleagues  may 
remember,  I  was  pitching  for  the  Pirates 
the  last  time  they  won  the  wdrld  series 
in  1960. 

To  this  day,  I  wear  with  pride  the 
commemorative  ring  given  to  me  and 
to  every  other  member  of  the  world 
champion  Pirates  of  1960    I  have  some 


great  memories  of  those  days,  especially 
the  day  of  the  third  fame  of  the  ■world 
series  against  the  New  York  Yankees. 

when  I  was  the  Pirates'  starting  pitcher 
before  a  capacity  crowd  In  Yankee 
Stadium, 

As  I  have  begrudgingly  admitted  to 
people  all  over  the  coimtry,  if  you  did 
not  tune  in  early  that  day,  you  missed 
me,  for  thi;t  was  not  my  best  pitching 
performance  But  it  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  personal  experience  of  my  11 
years  in  the  major  leagues,  and  the  world 
series  of  this  past  week  made  that  day 
live  again  for  me. 

Tlie  manager  of  the  Pirates  In  1960. 
as  in  1971,  was  Danny  Murtaugh,  and  I 
especially  want  to  commend  him  for  the 
outstanding  managerial  talent  he  has  dis- 
played tiiroughout  his  career.  Whatever 
the  outcome  of  the  official  poll.  Danny 
Murtaugh  is  certainly  my  pick  as  base- 
ball's manager  of  the  year,  and  I  feel  sure 
h  -  will  go  dowTi  as  one  of  the  alltime 
great  managers  in  baseball  history. 

To  my  former  teammates  and'  to  the 
newer  members  of  the  club  I  offer  my 
congratulations  for  their  hard-fought, 
well-deserved  victory.  They  played  like 
the  tremendous  competitors  and  great 
( hampions  they  are. 

As  for  the  Orioles  and  Earl  Weaver,  I 
would  remind  them  tliat  any  team  that 
can  win  100  games  3  years  in  a  row,  not 
to  mention  four  American  League  cham- 
pionships in  a  row,  has  no  reason  to  feel 
like  anything  but  champions  either.  I 
am  sure  they  will  receive  a  tumultuous 
welcome  as  they  begin  their  totir  as  good- 
will ambassadors  in  Japan  this  week, 

I  think  baseball  fans  everywhere  were 
the  biggest  winners  of  all  this  year,  as 
they  wiuiessed  one  of  the  most  exciting 
worlds  series  ever,  including  the  first 
night  game  in  series  history. 

The  massive  audience  that  viewed  the 
series  was  proof  once  again  that  base- 
ball is  still  the  national  pastime.  I  was 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  it,  and  I  know  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  extending 
hearty  congratulations  to  the  game's  cur- 
rent champions,  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates, 


CONGRESSMAN  WYMAN  SHOULD  BE 
CONSIDERED  FOR  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  John- 
-soN'  is  recognized  for  15  minutes, 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  want  to  Join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  highly  capable  and 
respected  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  WnBtrR  Mills,  In  urg- 
ing that  Congressman  Lotns  C,  Wtman 
be  nominated  for  one  of  the  two  existing 
vacancies  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Mills  that  Loc  W'tmah 
18  'one  of  the  ablest  of  men  with  excel- 
lent credentials  for  the  Court," 

Never  has  the  need  been  greater  for 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
men  of  proven  responsibility  and  demon- 
strated commitment  to  the  American 
way.  I  have  known  Congressman  Wymah 
for  many  years.  I  knew  of  him  prior  to 
knowing  him  personally,  when  he  served 
with  distinction  as  President  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Association  of  Attorneys  General 
of  tills  country.  I  am  familiar  with  his 
consistent  record  of  protest  against  per- 
nussiveness  frcjm  tlie  courts,  and  his 
repeated  call  that  the  court  decide  cases 
by  Judicial  Interpretation  and  not  by 
judicial  legislation.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
man  on  Uie  Supreme  Coui't  who  has  aU 
the  qualifications  plus  a  proven  record, 
Wyman  fills  the  bill. 

Degrees  from  Harvard  Law  School  cum 
laude.  do  not  grow  on  trees.  Wyman  has 
sucia  a  degree.  Neither  does  Fellowship  in 
the  American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers 
which  is  limited  to  the  top  10  percent  of 
lawyers  and  depends  on  recommendation 
from  brother  attorneys.  Wyman  is  such  a 
Fellow. 

Chairmanships  of  standing  committees 
m  the  American  Bar  Association  are  not 
appointed  lightly.  Wyman  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  American  Bar  As.soclatlon's 
Standing  Committee  on  JurLsprudence 
and  Law  Reform  under  two  bar  adminis- 
trations. 

Wyman  has  argued  prominent  cases 
before  the  High  Court.  He  has  superior 
qualifications.  His  legal  background  la 
outstanding.  He  would  be  an  asset  to  the 
Court  and  the  answer  to  the  urgent  need 
there  for  a  strict  constructionist  wliose 
record  proves  lum  to  be  firm  but  fair. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  highlights  of  Congressman  Wyman's 
background; 

Louis  C.  Wyman 

Member  of  Congress,  former  8tate  Attorney 
General  i  N.H  ) .  Trial  Lawyer.  Fellow  of 
American  College  of  Trial  Law>-ers,  former 
Chairman  American  Bar  Association  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Jurisprudence  &  Law  Re- 
form, former  Couixsel  to  US.  Senate  amd 
House  Committees.  Honor  graduate  of  Har- 
vard Law  School  1941   Age  64 

Wyman  was  txjru  In  Manchester,  New 
H.impwhlre.  In  1917.  son  of  Attorney  Louis  E 
Wyman  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  In  1938,  completing  his  4- 
year  college  course  with  honors  (Phi  Kappa 
Phi  Nafl  Honorary  Society)  In  three  years 
t?oing  tf)  Hai-vard  t-aw  School  frrmi  which  he 
graduated  c^im  laude  In  1941  While  at  Har- 
vard Law  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Jeremiah  Smith  Law  Cub  (to  which  Felix 
Frankfurter  waa  facu:ty  adviser).  President 
of  the  Harvard  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  and  Per- 
manent Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1941  which 
Is  the  only  permanent  elective  office  at  the 
Law  School  He  then  took  and  passed  both 
the  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  Bar 
ExamUiAtloos  (ranking  second  in  bothi  and 
became  an  Asaoclate  in  the  law  Arm  of  Ropes 
&  Gray  on  Federal  Street  In  Boston,  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Florida  Bar  by  examination 
in  1957, 

After  four  years  In  the  Navy  In  World 
War  II  he  retvirned  to  practice  In  his  father's 
Arm  In  Manchester.  New  Haxnpshlre  (Wyman. 
Starr,  Booth,  WBwilelgh  Si  Langdeli)  from 
which  he  took  leave  of  absence  to  serve  aa 
Counsel  to  the  U  S  Senate  Campaign  Com- 
mittee In  194«,  Secretary  to  the  late  Hon 
Senator  Styles  Bridges  In  1947.  and  Counsel 
to  the  Joint  House-Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Cooperation  In  1948-1949 
He  then  returned  to  New  Hampshire  as  a 
partner  In  the  Wyman  Arm  and  was  ap- 
pointed Attorney  General  of  New  Hampehlre 
In  1952  taking  office  In  January  1953.  During 
eight  years  aa  Attorney  General  Wyman  tried 
many  crrlmlnal  cases  of  major  Imjjortancc  and 
argued  several  oeses  beftwe  the  US  Supreme 
Court  to  which  he  was  admitted  In  1947  In 
1956  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Aasoolatlon  at  Attorneys  General  In 
Phoenix,  Arlzooa,  followed  by  Chairmanship 
of  its  Cominltte«  on  Iiit.emal  Security  from 


19S7  to  1961.  In  1956  he  waa  appointed  a 
raembcr  of  tbe  American  B&r  Aaaoclatlon's 
Special  CoDxcDittee  on  Cocnmunlst  Tactics, 
Strategry  and  Objectlvee,  on  which  he  served 
until  1961  when  he  waa  appolnt«d  Chairman 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Standing 
Conun.ttee  on  Jurli>prudence  &  Law  Reform. 
He  was  reappointed  Chairman  of  this  Coui- 
mittee  in  1962. 

Fuiiuwliig  his  tenure  as  Attorney  General 
he  served  ajs  Legislative  C<'uujsel  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  In  1961  and  drafted 
a  major  reorganization  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment of  N,H.  nio&t  oX  which  was  enacted 
by  the  1U61  N.H  General  Court.  In  lyea 
he  was  elected  to  Coxigress  from  the  ist  Dis- 
trict C/f  New  HHmpshlre.  and  reelected  in 
1966  and  196H.  He  wafa  apixnuled  to  the 
House  Approprlatluiui  Commlltee  in  1963  as 
a  freshman  Congrensnian  and  currently 
serves  jn  the  Defense  Subcommittee, 

Wyman  has  also  been  elected  Delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Conventions  of 
1966  favorable  to  Elsenhower  and  1960  favor- 
able to  Nixon  He  la  an  original  Nixon  sup- 
porter having  assisted  Nixon  in  his  Sena- 
torial campaign  in  California  In  195U  and 
has  worked  fur  Nixon  ever  since. 

He  bus  been  a  consistent  critic  of  loose- 
ness and  permls-slveness  in  US,  Supreme 
Court  decisions  ever  since  Earl  Warren  be- 
came Chief  Justice  of  that  Court  and  has 
authored  or  cosponeored  many  bills  and 
resolutions  de.slgned  t<i  restore  balance  to 
American  jurisprudence  His  Presidential  Ad- 
dress to  the  National  A.»8oclatlon  of  Aiurneys 
Oeueral  In  1957  at  Sun  Valley.  Idaho,  dealt 
With  State's  Rights.  Security  and  the  .su- 
preme  Court. 

Wyman  has  had  years  of  successful  trial 
practice  much  of  It  In  the  field  of  criminal 
law  In  New  Hampshire  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  required  to  prosecute  all  cases  the 
penalty  for  which  exi^eeds  25  years  In  State 
Prison  He  has  served  on  advisory  groups 
In  the  field  of  criminal  law  was  a  member 
of  the  House  Republican  Ta.sk  Force  on 
Crime  and  has  authored  publications  In  the 
field  of  criminal  law  Aa  Attorney  General  of 
New  Hampshire  he  prepared  and  published 
a  law  Enforcement  Manual  fi.r  all  State  law 
enforcement  officers  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly cited  In  the  Court  In  criminal 
cattses 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  1971— 
NEED  FOR  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood  i  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes, 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  despite  the 
concerns  of  our  people  for  the  solution  of 
internal  problems,  it  Ls  remarkable  that 
a  substantial  cross-section  of  our  citi- 
zenry is  also  concerned  with  the  captivity 
of  27  nations  under  totalitarian  Red 
tyranny.  In  all  sections  of  our  country 
citizens  properly  observed  the  13th  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  wiiich  the  Congress 
provided  for  annually  in  1959.  The  valid- 
ity and  full  realistic  significance  of  this 
annual  observance  are  securely  founded 
on  the  basic  reality  of  27  captive  nations 
iii  the  Red  empire.  It  is  comforting  and 
reassurmg  in  these  uncertain  times  that 
our  leaders  and  broad  segments  of  our 
cltizera-y  remain  fully  aware  of  these 
numerous  captive  nations,  not  only  for 
humanitarian  reasons  but  fundamental 
strategic  ones  as  well. 

With  Moscow  at  this  time  speeding  up 
its  military  build-up,  much  of  it  on  the 
basis  of  exploited  captive  non-Russian 
resources  in  the  U.S.S.R.  itself.  It  is  more 
than  necessary  before  to  create  a  .';i)6clal 


committee  on  the  captive  nations  to 
focus  popular  attention  on  this  particular 
exploitation  and  the  growing  threat  it 

present"?  to  our  national  security. 

Mr  Speaker,  thanks  to  the  coordinat- 
ing services  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  here  in  Wa&lilngton,  re- 
ports on  the  13ih  observance  have  been 
made  since  July.  As  further  examples  of 
the  action  taken  during  the  week.  I  sub- 
mit, first,  the  proclamation  of  Mayor 
Stephen  May  of  Rijchestef.  NY.,  second 
the  prayer  of  Blr-hop  Mark  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Orthodox  Church  of  America,  third, 
the  article  in  Svoboda  of  Jersey  City  on 

Captive  Nations  Observances  Set  Across 
the  Cotmlry,  '  and  also  the  Presidents 
pro -iamation  and  a  report  in  the  Evening 
Bulletin  of  Philadelphia,  fourth,  an  ad- 
dress by  J  Stanley  Feel  at  the  Palm 
Beach  observance  of  the  week,  fifth,  a  re- 
port in  the  Free  China  Weekly  on  "Mass 
Rally  Supports  Captive  Nations  Week," 
.si.xth.  the  program  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  Arizona,  Governor  Williams' 
proclamation  and  .several  press  accounts, 
and  .seventh,  appropriat.e  reviews  during 
the  weeks  surrounding  the  event  on  a 
book  dealing  with  the  Captive  Nations, 
that  of  U.S.A.,  and  the  Soviet  myth: 
Captivb    Nations    WwtK 

Whereas,  policies  of  the  5V)vlet  Union  and 
other  comniunLst  powers  have  led  to  the  sub- 
jugation and  domination  of  thousands  of 
freedom-loving  peoples  whose  yearnings  for 
Independence,  and  whose  right  to  self-de- 
termination, have  been  arbitrarily  Ignored; 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America, 
having  thrived  on  the  guiding  principles  of 
liberty  and  Justice,  Is  the  ultimate  symbol  of 
human  freedom  and  therefore  has  a  unique 
obligation  to  make  Independence  a  reality 
for  enslaved  populations  everywhere:   and 

Whereas,  Rochesterlans  recognize  their 
special  responsibility  to  the  overseas  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  many  of  our  city's  resi- 
dents, who  contribute  so  much  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  basic  human  rights  and  to  the 
civic  betterment  of  our  community,   and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sf^iies 
has  established  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  to  encourage 
all  Amerlcjin.s  to  participate  in  activities  to 
demonstrate  our  sympathy  with  and  support 
for  the  freedom.  Independence  and  self-de- 
termination of  captive  peoples  throughout 
the  world. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Snephen  May.  Mayor  of 
Rochester  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of 
July  18-24.  1971  to  be  Captive  NaUons  Week 
in  Rocheater  and  urge  all  Rochesterlans  to 
rededlcate  tliemselves  to  work  and  pray  for 
the  day  when  freedom  for  all  the  world"! 
f>eople  will  be  a  reality. 

Capttvk  Nations  Week — Jxtlt  18-24,  1971 
O  God.  this  Week  as  we  reca!l  the  Captive 
Nations,  look  mercifully  upon  these  once 
free  peoples  Give  them,  Lord,  the  faith  and 
courage  to  continue  to  pral.se  Thy  name, 
though  for  the  moment  their  lives  be  less 
than  human  Let  Thy  Countenance  shine 
es!>eclBUy  upon  our  dear  Ukraine  Sustain 
her  people  to  praise  Thee  in  the  faith  of  their 
forefathers. 

O  merciful  Gi'd.  enlighten  those  who 
govern  ruthlessly  these  still  captive  peoples. 
Show  them,  too,  Lord.  Thy  Love  and  under- 
standing, that  they  may  rule  not  as  con- 
querors and  masters  of  ihe  enslaved,  but  as 
Chxl-fearlng  leaders 

Ix)rd.  guide  our  leaders,  our  educators,  our 
youth,  our  people  Instill  In  them  love  for  one 
another  and  for  this  great  Nation.  Let  them 
not  be  duped  or  led  astray  Lest  the  present 
tjecome  regrettable,  may  p«8t  history  be  for 
them   profitable    Strengthen   their  love  for 
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Ood  and  country,  and  compassion  for  fellow- 
man  wherever  he  may  be, 

O  great  and  wonderful  Ood  I  O  InefTable 
loving- kindness,  Wbo  are  merciful  and  long- 
suffering,  O  Ood.  Who  dost  grieve  over  the 
wickedness  of  men,  visit  the  aorrows  of  Ttiy 
people  and  free  from  bondage  those  who  have 
been  enslaved  Endue  the  governing  authori- 
ties of  all  nations  with  Ttiy  wisdom.  Grant 
them  reason  and  understanding  and  kindle 
their  hearts  unto  consideration  of  the  needy, 
unto  hospitality  t<jward  strangers,  unto  tlie 
defense  of  those  who  are  assailed  Guide  them 
In  the  wayw  "ttiy  truth  and  righteousness 
and  maintain  them  in  loyallty  unfeigned 
to  all  mankind,  Vouch,safe  unto  them  and  to 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  freedom,  p>eace, 
tranquility,  and  prosperity,  favorable  sea- 
sons, abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
and  all  things  ne<^ssary  to  life,  both  tem- 
poral and  eternal  ,  ,  for  every  good  gift 
and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above  and 
rometh  from  Thee,  the  Father  of  all.  Unto 
Thee  be  glory  and  dominion,  now  and  ever 
and  unto  ages  of  ages    Amen 

ICakk. 
Bishop  of  Washington.  DC  ,  OTid  of  the 

UkTainian    Orthodox    Church    of    the 

USA 

[Prom   the  Ukrainian    (NJ  i    Weekly. 
July   7.    1971] 

President  Issrcs  Peoci-amation  ;   Captive 
NATION.S  Week,   1971 

(By  the  President  of  the   United  Slates  of 
America  i 

Prom  Its  beginnings  as  a  nation,  the  United 
States  has  maintained  a  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  national  Itidependence  and 
human  liberty  In  keeping  with  this  tradi- 
tion, it  remains  an  essential  purpose  of  our 
people  to  encourage  the  constructive  changes 
which  lead  to  the  growth  of  human  freedom 
We  understand  and  sympathlee  with  the 
efforts  of  oppressed  peoples  everj-where  to 
realize  this  Inalienable  right. 

By  a  Joint  roBOlutlon  approved  on  July  17, 
1959,  the  Eighty-Sixth  Congress  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation each  year  designating  the  third 
week   In   July  as  Captive   Nations  Week 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Richard  Nixon  President 
Of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  18.  1971 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  I  Invite  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  observe 
this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities,  and  I  urge  them  to  give  renewed 
devotion  to  the  just  aspirations  of  all  i>eo- 
ples  for  national  Independence  and  human 
liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  heretinto  set 
my  hand  this  ninth  day  of  July.  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-one 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety-flfth 

Richard  Niion 

(Prom  the  Evening    (Pa,)    Bulletin,  July  15, 

1971] 

Sharp  Rappkd  por  Ionoring  Captive  Nations 

Week 

Governor  Shapp  was  sharply  criticized  last 
night  for  falling  to  issue  a  proclamation  de- 
claring this   ■Captive  Nation*  Week." 

Anthony  W  Novasltls  Jr  ,  a  lawyer  who  is 
active  In  Lithuanian-American  affairs  here, 
told  a  gathering  of  some  400  persons  at  In- 
dependence Mall  that  Shapp  had  refused  a 
request  by  the  Philadelphia  Captive  Nations 
Committee  to  Issue  the  proclamation. 

He  said  It  was  the  first  time  in  12  years 
that  the  observance  waa  undertaken  without 
a  proclamation  from  Harrtsburg. 

"Unfortunately,"  Novasltls  said,  "some  of 
our  elected  public  officials  do  not  share  our 
sense  of  urgency  about  freeing  the  captive 
nations. 

"Tonight  we  meet  here  In  the  state  where 
our  American  liberty  was  born  without  the 
support  of  that  sUte'g  current  adnUnlstra- 


tlon  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  our  ancestral 
lands." 

Novasltls  said  he  has  written  to  Shapp  and 
legislative  leaders  In  Harrlsburg  urging  them 
to  "join  us  In  a  strong  stateooent  of  ooncem 
for  the  millions  who  do  not  share  our  blessed 
and  priceless  freedom." 

Proclamations  from  President  Nixon  and 
Mayor  Tate  recognizing  the  annual  observ- 
ance were  read  at  the  ceremonies  near  Inde- 
peiidence  Hall. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  week-long  observance 
is  to  call  attention  to  the  plight  of  countries 
under  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union, 

Other  speakers  Include  Etemocratic  may- 
oralty candidate  Prank  L  Rlz7o  and  Austin  J 
App,  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Captive 
Nations  Committee. 

A  Short  RssrMt 
(By  J  Stanley  Feol ) 
Gentlemen:  This  week  has  been  designated 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  by  the  US  Con- 
gress, As  an  instrument  of  policy  it  has  very 
little  effect  on  the  plight  of  those  nations 
now  under  the  heel  of  Soviet  Russia,  but  It 
does  serve  to  call  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  n-.i;!lon£  of  pc^^plc  la  Middle  Europe  are 
enslaved  to  the  ruthless  plans  of  worldwide 
domination  by  Red  Conununlsm 

The  Soviet  Union  has  managed  to  conquer 
24  nations  through  direct  or  indirect  aggres- 
&,>-.n.  It.  tiAs  gaUi6u  coiitrui  otn  a^ine  uf  the 
worlds  narrow  sea  lanei<  The  Soviet  is  now 
in  a  position  to  control  the  Florida  Straits 
and  the  Carrlbbean  Only  the  intransigence 
of  the  Israeli's  ha.s  halted  their  dream  of 
controlling  the  Suez  Canal, 

All  of  this  means  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  never  deviated  from  Its  avowed  purpose 
of  conquering  the  free  world  and  stamping 
out  the  laii  vestiges  of  freedom. 

So  long  as  America,  now  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  shows  lethargy  and  indecision  in 
Its  policies  relating  to  the  threats  against  free 
nations,  world  communism  moves  forward 
at  a  relentless  pace  and  threatens  to  engulf 
all  those  freedoms  we  hold  dear. 

The  captive  nations  of  Middle  Europe  now 
subject  to  Soviet  control,  are  yearning  for 
a  time  when  freedom  can  be  restored.  It 
."^eems  a  hopeless  yearning  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  lives  and  even  the  thoughts 
of  these  subjugated  peoples  is  tight  and 
s«>verely  regulated,  from  top  offlclals  right 
down  to  tne  block  wardens  who  report  on 
the  comings  and  goings  as  well  as  the  spoken 
words  of  ail  who  come  under  their  observance, 
I  cannot  represent  myself  as  an  expert  on 
these  nations  but  I  do  feel  competent  to  dis- 
cuss affairs  In  Poland,  one  of  those  captive 
nations  I  am  a  member  of  the  American  Pol- 
ish Club  of  the  Palm  Beaches,  a  former  of- 
ficer and  director,  and  have  been  In  contact 
with  Poles  who  have  defected  to  this  country 
as  well  as  with  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
who  have  recently  visited  the  land  of  their 
forefathers 

Ethnic  clubs  such  as  ours  know  that  the 
Poland  of  our  fathers,  of  Frederic  Chopin. 
Ignace  Paderewskl,  Henry  Slenklewlcz,  who 
wrote  -Quo  Vadls"  and  "The  Deluge",  and 
Madame  Curie  Is  gone,  perhaps  forever  The 
Soviet  ruthlessly  destroyed  Poland's  elite  In 
the  massacre  In^the  Katyn  Forest  where  16.- 
000  of  Poland's  officer  corps  were  killed  after 
they'd  surrendered 

The  Red  Army  camped  outside  Warsaw  re- 
fusing to  aid  the  last  desperate  members  of 
the  Polish  underground  who  rose  on  orders 
from  the  Allied  Command,  It  was  not  until 
the  last  defenders  were  killed  by  the  Ger- 
mans that  the  Red  Army  entered  the  city. 
Then  it  embarked  upon  a  systematic  elimi- 
nation of  Polish  Intellectuals  to  discourage 
possible  leadership  In  resistance. 

Yet  we,  and  some  120  other  Blmllar  ethnic 
clubs  In  America  seek  to  keep  alive  some  of 
the  culture,  traditions,  customs  and  the  lan- 
guage Itself  on  the  theory  that  "Poland  Is 
not  completely  lost  while  we  still  live." 
Last  Saturday  I  visited  with  a  young  tool 


designer  and  hu  wife  who  escaped  from  Po- 
land via  Rumania  and  Italy  and  now  reside 
in  Chicago. 

He  told  me  there  were  few  visible  signs  of 
repression  1b  Polish  cities.  Tliough  It  Is 
there  In  the  block  wardens,  the  necessity  for 
Police  Permits  to  travel  from  one  point  to 
another;  the  inability  to  change  positions 
at  wUl,  and  in  the  nice  balance  the  Com- 
muiUsts  maintain  between  wages  and  the 
cost  of  commodities.  All  prices  are  set  by 
Red  officials  regardless  of  supply  and  de- 
mand 

He  said  there  Is  no  longer  any  food  ra- 
tioning but  the  way  the  food  economy  works 
there  might  lust  as  well  be  food  control. 
Bread  and  cabbage  are  plentiful  but  most 
other  food  Items  are  scarce.  Meat  Is  almost 
lmF>os-slble  to  obtain  for  the  products  of 
Polish  farms  are  shipped  to  other  parts  of 
the  Soviet  empire  Butter  Is  virtually  non- 
existent, excepting  for  the  favored  few  Id 
high  places  Clothing  Is  plentiful,  but  at 
exorbitant  prices.  Out  in  the  country  where 
there  are  no  large  6t*te  operated  stores,  the 
diet  Is  meager  Indeed,  The  only  food  Items 
normally  available  are  bread  and   pickles, 

(In  this  connection,  a  member  of  our  club, 
recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Poland,  reported  that  food  seems 
plentiful  in  Czechoslovakia  because  Czecho- 
slovakia Is  the  Industrial  heart  of  Arms  pro- 
duction and  heavy  Industry  Workers  In 
these  fields  must  be  well  fed  to  keep  up  pro- 
duction,) 

In  Poland  a  television  set  i  B&W  only) 
C061S  ae  much  at;  a  whole  year  s  pay  in  many 
instances  and  while  those  In  the  higher  In- 
come brackets  may  apply  for  the  purchase  of 
an  automobile  It  takes  as.  long  as  four  years 
for  delivery  and  then  at  a  price  equivalent 
to  8-10  years'  earnings 

TV  programs  are  heavily  propagandized 
and  are  dull  in  Western  eyes  Radio  Free 
Europe  is  depended  upon  for  world  news  be- 
cause local  radio  Is  goveriunent  controlled 
and  si>ews  propaganda  all  day  long.  Naturally 
this  latter  source  of  news  If  suspect  to  Poles 
in  general 

Authorities  do  not  seek  u<  prevent  Poles 
from  tuning  In  to  Radio  Free  Europe,  but 
penalties  are  heavy  for  those  who  repeat  what 
they've  beard. 

I  asked  this  tool  designer  why  he  escaped 
for  he  had  a  highly  desirable  and  needed 
skill,  earned  about  eight  times  the  salary  of 
the  ordinary  Polish  worker  He  Informed  me 
he  earned  5000  zlotys  a  month  which  Is  the 
equivalent  of  600  American  dollars  On  this 
he  could  live  somewhat  better  than  many  of 
his  compatriots  and  to  clothe  himself  and 
his  family  more  comfortably  but  he  couid 
no  longer  endure  the  constant  prying  of  the 
block  warden,  endless  compulsory  attendance 
at  Marxist  lectures,  ever  increasing  work 
norms  and  the  constant  necessity  to  guard 
his  tongue.  Only  In  the  confines  of  his  apart- 
ment could  he  speak  his  mind  freely 

But  most  of  all  the  Inadequate  housing  hit 
hardest.  Even  with  his  skills  and  higher  sal- 
ary the  best  accommodations  obtainable  was 
a  two  bedroom  apartmecl.  In  this  apartment 
he  lived  vnih  his  father,  mother,  sister  and 
two  brothers,  and  his  wife.  The  kitchen  was 
common  to  several  families  and  the  bath- 
room was  common  to  all  who  lived  on  the 
floor.  He  felt  this  w.is  no  place  to  begin 
raising  a  family.  So  he  cut  out  after  several 
years  of  planning. 

He  did  say  there  was  some  hope  for  his 
fellow  countrymen  as  well  as  for  those  In 
other  captive  nations  because  of  negative 
resistance  and  deep  religious  convictions 
which  have  transcended  Red  rule 

Polish  farmers  were  once  among  the  world's 
beet,  but  on  the  communal  farms  of  Poland 
instituted  by  Red  offldals,  production  dwin- 
dled drastically  from  pre-war  years,  Tlie 
wt>rker  who  Is  told  what  to  plant,  when  to 
plant,  subject  to  bureaucratic  delays  and 
decisions,  has  little  Interest  In  what  he's 
doing,  especially  as  the  whole  crop  is  given 
to  civic  authorities  for  transport  elsewhere. 
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But  tine  OumiBiuitat  Farty  tacitly  lutucuoued 
aoojOl  kltcfaan  gmrAeaa  tar  tbe  workers  to  eke 
out  their  meager  existence,  thougli  U\e  party 
limwfd  on  rvMlvtag  on*  UUrd  of  th« 
kitchen  garden  liarveata  m  tta  sharo. 

Tlaoo^  ofllcteJs  bampared  the  4mreiopiaMA 
ot  ttutma  gardciia  by  laoUliBC  tttrk  ace 4a  and 
rerUUaar.  ttoaae  lltUe  garoens  ttourtobed  aiMt 
grew  v«gct»biea  at  a  faJiularag  rat«  when  oom- 
pared  wltti  Lbe  coaomiui^  farma.  Thej  be- 
came tlira  nxalQ  aouroe  ot  locai  repetabie  aup- 
pir  Elecently  tha  Poliab  CKxremmeiit  gave 
•Aav  and  graiit'fxl  private  titles  to  aevcral 
thouaand  farmeni  who  work  fanna  which 
avera^  13  acres. 

Oeaptte  severe  regulatioaa  against  religloD 
and  retl^tjus  rites  the  Reda  bare  been  unable 
vo  stlJle  tlie  ctaBlre  at  people  to  attend  cburcb 
aerrloea  On  SundayB  tbeae  cburchea  which 
were  open  were  ailed  to  oapactty  and  the 
courtyants  of  tbe  churdhea  laeld  aa  maiiy  aa 
S.OOO  faithfai  who  foUowed  tbe  prooeedlngs 
within  tbs  cluirch  through  a  promptpr  who 
stood  In  a  doorway  aod  signaled  each  atage 
ot  t'Ofc  service. 

It  took  many  years  lor  the  Reda  to  ac- 
koowledge  defeat  In  this  area,  but  In  order  to 
preaerre  aome  sense  of  paaei  they  Onar.y 
agreed  «o  issiie  titles  of  charcb  property  to 
the  various  parlahea.  In  an  1300  aucb  tltlen 
have  been  Issued  thus  putxlng  an  eod  to  the 
attempta  to  itlOc  reitgtoa  lii  Poland.  It  la 
throttgh  actloas  sucb  as  these  that  the  ngon 
of  UJe  In  Poland  arc  easing  allghtly. 

But  many  helleve  ihi.s  flnsi  unbending  of 
Communist  wUl  pTsagrw  fiB-tber  canccsaloiiit 

In  summing  up  ray  frteiid  stated  tlie  popa- 
iace  la  generally  dlTlded  Into  three  ways,  ei- 
ceptlng  for  the  Oonunumst  Party  which  Is  la 
tbe  Tnlnorlty 

There  are  those  »ho  pas.'ilvely  n^stst 
through  slowdowns,  pretended  mlsuiider- 
rtandlng  of  orders  and  occasional  arcklrn- 
taJly  oo  ptupoae"  mactalncry  breakdowns: 
Ttjere  are  those  who  seek  euphoria  resorting 
to  drink,  fur  alooholluB  has  beooriie  eplcleinlc; 
and  there  arc  those  wbo  seek  solitce  In  reli- 
gion. 

"There  Is  only  one  item  of  nrte  on  tbe  pr<sl- 
tive  side,"  said  n.y  friend,  'aiid  that  la  that 
there  are  no  fllthy  alum  areas  In  Poiand  such 
as  exist  Vn  Chicago  where  I  lire  now  " 

Tlie  Polish  Freedom  s*jn«  was  WTltten  In 
1790  at  the  Ume  of  the  fliial  partition  of  that 
unhappy  land  by  Aastrla.  Ocrraaay  and  Ras- 
tda  DtaheartetMd.  defeated  IViUab  viUUer* 
saitg  this  aoDg  aa  they  returned  to  their  hoane 
villages.   Its  opening  lines  are 

"Poland  U  not  yet  lost,  while  stUl  we  live  " 

It  Is  not  at  all  unusnal  for  dlahearteiied 
Poles  to  gree'  each  fther  with :  "Poiand  ts  not 
yet  lost"  with  the  reply  coining.  'While  stUI 
we  lire." 

In  the  past  Ave  hundred  yevirs  Polai^  has 
been  tle»astatod  .^J  times  by  Invading  ami  lea 
That  the  iDdlvlduallsm  of  the  I^iles  has  aur- 
Tlved  la  a  tribute  to  aomeChlng  deep  In  thetr 
consciousness,  for  there  have  been  Datlona 
(n  the  same  area  wtilch  have  been  wholly 
lost  their  names  all  biit  forgotten  and  ttietr 
lani^age  absorbed  In  the  polyglot  of  Slana 
nations  Among  the  nattona  so  lost  are  Poni- 
eranla  and  Dalmatla. 

It  Is  likely  that  this  same  aeutlment  exists 
In  other  raptt\e  nations  for  they  too  haw 
been  subjected  to  the  ttolocausts  of  many 
wars  They  too.  have  surrtved  aa  tiattous  al- 
beit m  aerfdon  to  the  Sonet,  and  they  cling 
to  their  language,  customs  and  tradltloiia  and 
their  hopes  for  a  better  future 

Undoubtedly  Urtng  ccnidltlona  will  Imprors 
In  the  captive  natlous  but  the  hold  of  Soviet 
Communism  will  not  relent  These  nations 
jiepreaent  the  ActUUea  heel  of  the  Soviet 
Cotoa.  for  Ui  Lhs  eveut  tua)<ir  buatUUles 
break  out,  many  dlvisioos  at  men  and  equip- 
men  I  would  have  to  be  dl  waited  to  titaas 
oouotrtaa  to  fceap  tbem  under  oooUrol  thus 
banpartnc  aetivtues  on  other  Ironu.  The  iio- 
vkeCs  koocr  full  v«U  t^ey  are  keeplrig  nuHuum 
in  tiindl  wiMJ  woukl  sagarly  break  the  yolBS 
at  ibm  oppressor  if  eoodlttocu  permitted. 


It  U  in  tise  Interest  of  tbe  Soviet  Dnloai  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  calm  in  these  natSoaa. 
Hopefully,  thaaw  naUoaM  saay  one  day  regal  a 
tiMtr  wdtfcinal  sntW—  aod  tfae  treedoma  tltey 
so  deaperataiy  rtnii-e. 

IProm  the  Pree  China  Weekly.  July  11.  19711 
Mass  R,«li  y  Suppobts  Captive  Nations 

More  initn  3.000  reprcseilatlves  from  all 
waika  cii  liXe  met  In  Tblpel  July  U  and  pledged 
to    lend    sT^^port    to    Captive    Nations    Week. 

They  also  voloed  their  determination  to 
defetid  htiman  freeiioBi  aud  to  Mock  entry 
of  the  t^hineoe  Cr^mmuulsta  to  the  United 
NatlonB 

The  rally  which  ushered  In  a  series  of 
progr.in  s  murklUK  Captive  Nations  Week. 
w.i.s  presided  over  by  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang, 
chairman  of  the  Captive  NaUooB  Committee 
and  honorary  president  of  the  World  Antl- 
Commuilst  League 

Vice  President  C  K  Ten  addrf^ssed  the 
rally  Other  speakers  included  tT  R  Ambas- 
sador Walter  P  McOonaughy  and  U.S.  Con- 
gresBinan  Samuel  S    Stratton 

President  Chiang  Kai-shek  l.-^^iued  a  writ- 
ten message  to  mark  the  occjLslon 

A  declaration  wae  adopted  at  the  rally  cnll- 
;ag  on  '.he  free  wrrrlrl  t<i  unite  and  to  siip- 
pcrt  enslaved  peoplm  In  their  strtiggle  for 
rreedom 

The  ^therlng  also  sent  cables  to  Pres- 
ident Chiang,  the  pecrple  of  the  Chinese 
malnhind.  the  United  Watlons  and  US  Presi- 
dent Richard  Iflxon  to  eTpress  Its  faith  in 
the  cause  of  freedom 

In  the  week  starting  July  9  activities  of 
Tsrlcrus  kinds  will  be  held  In  the  Republic  of 
China  In  response  to  the  movement 

Thf-se  will  Include  symposiums  at  which 
means  to  oppose  Conrmunlst  tyranny  will  he 
discussed,  also  meanires  to  help  enslaved 
peoples  break  their  shackles 

Religious  organlzatloTW  will  ofTer  pmyers 
1r  sTipp<  rt  of  the  movement. 

Captua    Nations    Wuta.    July    23,    1071. 

PiiacNLZ,  Ariz 

(1-  ibltc   Law   m-4tO.  adtfa  0>nKreae.    S.J     Ilea 

111.  July    17    1»6S) 
Joint   Reiuiiutlan  providing  for  the  desl»rna- 
tloQ  of  tlte  third  week  of  July  a^  "Captive 
Nations  Week" 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
Is  In  large  part  attributable  to  Its  hR\'tng 
been  aWe.  thrmigh  the  demtxTatlc  process 
to  achieve  a  harmonloms  natfcmal  unity  nf  u.s 
people  e-!«-n  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  rellglotis.  and  ethnic  back- 
gn-flinds,  and 

\\'hereas  this  harmonlotTS  tinlflcatlon  of  the 
divri we  elements  of  our  free  society  has  led 
the  pK-nple  of  the  United  States  to  poaaees  a 
warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywTiere  and  to 
rscognlae  the  natural  Interdepciidency  of 
the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  wtrld,  aud 

Whereas  tbe  eualai-ecneat  of  a  subatan- 
tlaJ  part  ot  tine  wortds  population  by  Oom- 
muiitst  imperlallaai  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
Mlea  of  peaceful  cxicxlstenoe  between  natlona 
and  oonstitutes  a  detitmenj  t<>  tbe  natural 
bonds  0f  anrderstandlng  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  pe«>pl««-.   and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  tmperlalt^tc  and 
aggresstlre  policies  of  RusatKn  pommtinlsm 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast 
empire  which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the 
free  peoples  ot  the  world,  aod 

Whereas  the  imperlailatlc  polLctes  of  Cooi- 
nuinlst  Rusala  hatw  led.  throu^  direct  aud 
indlrsct  a^grcsaiou,  to  Che  subju^atluu  of  the 
national  UMlepeudeuce  of  Poland.  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Cm  choaiovakia.  Latvia. 
iCsUMua,  White  Autheiua,  aumanla.  Cast 
Clermwny,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Ar- 
meiiia,  Aj&erbaljaii,  Oeorgla.  North  Korea,  Al- 


bania, Idel-Ural,  Tibet.  OoBsackla.  Tnrkcstsitv, 
North    VIrt-Nam.  and  otlierB:  aad 

Whereas  tlnae  onbmergsd  ttaMooa  look  to 
the  Dotted  Stataa.  «■  tbe  clMtfii  vt  hMawo 
frscdtu.  tor  leadership  In  tartag-lng  about 
UM!lr  llhrrsttun  and  IndapanAsaas  and  in 
restoring  to  them  the  eaiJoynMsit  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish.  Moaleni.  Boddhlat.  or 
othflT  rettgious  freedoma.  and  of  Qhclr  ladl- 
vldtud  UbcrUes:  and 

Wberaae  It  is  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  that  tne  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  ouiiquered  mttoiis  abauld  be 
steaidfastl  y  kopt  aU  ve.  and 

Wher«as  the  dealre  for  Ubertjr  aod  liKle- 
pendeiioe  by  the  overwbelmlog  mai<irlty  oi 
the  people  of  these  subn>erged  riatlons  oon- 
stltutea  a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
at  the  best  hr>pes  for  a  i^ift  and  lasting 
peace;  aiid 

Wlkereas  It  la  (ILUrig  that  we  oiearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  througli  an  appropriate 
and  oAclal  naeans  tbe  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  Uiuted  States  aliajr«  with  tbem 
their  aeplratlons  for  the  recovery  of  their 
(reedoia  aiid  Independence:  Now.  tiaerefore. 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotite  of  Rep- 
rr.^rntatii^s  of  the  Unitrd  States  of  America 
in  Oamgrvs  asaemtUea,  lliat  the  President 
of  the  United  Staten  Is  autliorlzed  and  re- 
quested to  !.ss.ie  a  proclanuitlou  designating 
the  third  week  In  July  19^9  as  '  Captive  Na- 
tions Werk"  and  InvltlnR  the  pfuple  of  the 
Cnlted  States  to  obsene  sach  week  with 
appropriate  ceremoolea  and  activities  The 
PreaMleat  Is  furtlier  auUMrtaed  aad  requested 
to  issiie  a  -<p"'*-  prodamatkoB  each  j^ear 
vintll  sucb  ujoe  am  freedoai  atKl  Independ- 
ence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the 
ca^itlve   uaUonii  of   the   world. 

Approved   July    17,   l»b». 

A     Paoei.AMATK>N       Caftivs    Natiohs    Wejck. 

:u71.    Bv    THE    FasauDBNT    ur    THE    Unites 

State.s  or  Amesica 

From  Its  beginnings  as  a  nattoa.  the  United 
States  has  maantaJoed  a  commitment  t^  the 
prlTiciples  of  national  Inrdependenoe  aitd 
human  liberty  In  keeping  with  this  tra- 
dition. It  remains  an  essential  purpose  d 
our  people  to  enor}ura«!e  the  oonstnicUve 
rhartges  a  hich  lead  to  tbe  grosrth  of  human 
freedotn  We  understand  and  lympathlas 
with  tbe  efforts  of  oppremed  peoples  everj-- 
wh->rT<    to    realtee    this    Inalletiabte   right 

Bv  a  )o«nt  resolution  approved  on  Juli 
1  19^9.  tbe  Slghty-Slzth  Oongnsa  authorUied 
and  requested  the  President  to  tssne  a  proc- 
taLaui.tit>a  each  year  deslgaatlng  the  third 
week  In  Julv  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Now  therefore.  I.  Richard  Nixon.  Presl- 
dni1  of  the  United  GKatea  of  America  do 
berebv  designate  the  week  beglnnlMg  July 
M.  1971  as  r^tptlve  Nations  Week  I  Invite 
t  he  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  ohSM-ve  this  week  with  apprtprla'e  cere- 
monies and  actr,  Itlea,  and  I  urpe  them  to 
give  reuewwd  dcvoUon  to  tbe  Just  saptra- 
tio..s  of  all  peoples  for  national  Independ- 
exii«  and  humaii  liberty 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  ninth  day  of  July.  In  the  year 
of  our  I/ord  nineteen  hundred  seventy -one 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
states  of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety - 
sixth 

RiCKAki)  Nixon 

CAmvi   Nattonb   Whx   OBsrkVAWcT,   Pnon- 
NTx     Arit  .   8iw   Bowi..   9r«   Crrv    RAt,i.T, 
July  23,  1971.  80«PM. 
rdOAkAM 

National  and  Marine  Corps  Cotors:  US 
Marine    Curpa. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Wealey  OartoT — West 
High    Bi^Klsl   Church. 

Pledge   of   Allegiance     Mr     Oeorge   Archl- 
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National  Anthem:  Mr.  aad  Mrs.  Vytas  Mo- 
zart— Mist  Air  Faroe  Band 


Bull  call  of  nations:  Mr.  Johnny  Johnson. 

Welcoming  remarks:  Mr.  Walter  Chopl- 
wsky}.  Prakldent.  ArlBooa  Branch,  NCNC. 

Band  selection:    641st  Air  Poroe  Band. 

Proclamation:  Hon.  Jack  WUllams,  Gov- 
ernor of  Arizona 

Band  selection:   Mist  Air  Porce  Band. 

Tribute  to  our  fighting  men:  Albert  T. 
Koen.  Lt.  Col.,  U8AP   (Ret.) 

Tap>a  and  aalute;   641st  Air  Porce  Band. 

Keynote  address:  Hon.  Jack  WlUlama. 
Otjvornor  of  Arlaona. 

Songs — Medley:  Canyon  Stateamen  Quar- 
tet. 

Band   selection:    Mist   Air   Force  Band. 

.Songs:   Mr    Antanas  Pavasarls.  Soloist. 

Band  selection:    Mist  Air  Porce  Band 

Polk  Songs:  Lithuanian- American  Com- 
munity  Chorus 

Who  am  I?'  :    Miss  Helena  Maria  Padla- 
bhecky. 

Benediction:  Very  Reverend  Omelan  My- 
cyk.  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church.  Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

Cloelng  of  program:  Dismissal  of  Flags, 
Mr    Johnny  Johnson 

Master  of  ceremonlee:  Mr  Johnny  John- 
sou. 

PATBONS 

Mr.  Walter  ChoplwskyJ 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Marljonas  Dambrauskas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Harris. 

Miss  Mlchele  Harris 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Albert  T.  Koen. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Vytas  Mozart. 

Miss  Oenie  Pldlashecky. 

Mr   and  Mrs.  Rlmavlclus 

Mr  and  Mrs  Wayne  E  WalUck. 

PaoctAMATloN :   Caftivx  Nations  Week,   I97I 

Whereas,  the  free  people  of  the  United 
States  hold  within  them  a  special  compassion 
for  those  peoples  of  the  earth  who  live  In  less 
than  freedom:  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  growing  concern  for  the 
Integrity  of  human  rights  among  those  In- 
dividuals living  Id  tbe  captive  nations  of 
the  world;  and 

Whereas,  tbe  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  conducts  the  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  as  called  for  In 
Public  Law  86-90.   and 

Whereas,  the  observance  has  as  Its  aim  the 
reafflrmlng  of  Americas  moral  support  for  the 
captive  and  freedom-seeking  peoples  of  those 
nations  now  under  the  domination  of  world 
Communism: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Jack  Williams.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Arizona  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  period  from  July  18  through  July  34.  to  be 
Captive  Nations  Week.  1971.  and  do  urge  all 
the  citizens  of  Arizona  to  enter  wholehearted- 
ly Into  the  spirit  of  this  observance. 

In  a-ltness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  tbe  Great  Sea) 
of  the  State  of  Arlzcjna. 

Done  at  the  Capitol  in  Phoenix  this  19th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Seventy-one 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-sixth. 

Jack  Wiluams. 

Governor. 

Attest: 

WCSLXT    BOI.IN, 

Secretary  of  Stale. 

IProm  the  Phc^nlx  Gazette.  July  23.  1971 J 
OovcBNua  To  Be  Hkaro 

Governor  Williams  will  speak  at  the  seventh 
annual  program  of  the  Arizona  Branch,  Cap- 
tive Nations  National  Committee,  at  8  p.m. 
tomorrow  In  Sun  City's  Sun  Bowl 

The  program  will  h.ghllght  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  as  proclaimed  by  President 
Nixon. 

Entertainment  will  Include  vocalist  Antan- 
as Pavassarls  of  California,  the  Oanyon 
Statesmen  Barbershop  Quartet,  the  Lithuan- 
ian Choir  and  the  13th  Air  Porce  Band  from 
Luke  AFB. 


Sttn  Bowi.  PaocaAM  Fbjdat:  OovxaNoa  Wil- 
liams  To   Spkax    poa   Captivx    Nations   Day 

Gov.  Jack  Williams  will  read  an  official 
proclamation  and  deliver  the  keynote  ad- 
dreas  at  the  seventh  annual  Captive  Nations 
Day  program  on  Friday  at  8  p.m.  In  Sun 
City  Sun  Bowl. 

Sponsored  by  the  Arizona  branch,  Captive 
Nations  National  Committee,  and  presented 
for  the  first  time  In  Sun  City,  the  program  Is 
designed  to  "reassure  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 
and  to  display  the  flags  of  once-free  nations' 
now  under  Communist  rule,  from  Armenia 
In  1920  to  Cuba  In  1960. 

In  1959.  a  congressional  rwolutlon  was 
passed  declaring  the  third  week  In  July  as 
Captive  Nations  Week.  There  are  now  43 
chapters  In  36  states  that  observe  the  oc- 
casion   with    appropriate    ceremonies. 

The  program  will  Include  the  Advance  of 
the  Colors  by  members  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Recruiting  Station  In  Phoenix,  a  number 
by  the  Lithuanian  Choir  of  Los  Angeles, 
music  by  the  Mist  Air  Porce  Band  and  enter- 
tainment by  the  Canyon  Statesmen  Barber- 
shop Quartet. 

Waller  ChoplwskyJ,  president  of  the  Arl- 
zcma  Branch,  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee, urges  residents  of  the  area  to  show 
their  concern  by  attending  the  ceremonies 

"The  program  serves  as  a  reminder."  Cho- 
plwskyJ emphasized,  "that  It  Is  still  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  communists  to  take  over 
all  the  world,  including  the  United  States" 

Admission  Is  free  but  donations  to  help 
in  carrying  on  work  of  the  committee  will  be 
welcome 

|From    the   Sun   Cltlze-i,   July   28.    1971] 
OovERNoE  Speaks  at  Sun  Bowl:   Dangeb  or 
United  States  Becoming   Captivi   Nation 

Is   SotTNDXa) 

(By  Esther  Huff^ 

"A  thousand  years  from  now  historians 
will  be  asking.  'Why.  at  the  peak  of  their 
power  did  they  throw  It  all  away  to  become 
another  captive  nation?'  '• 

The  speaker  was  Arizona  Gov.  Jack  Wil- 
liams, addressing  a  crowd  of  300  to  300  per- 
sons during  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ances Friday  evening  In  Sun  City  Sun  Bowl 

Comparing  conditions  In  this  country  to- 
day to  conditions  In  Britain  when  Churchill 
made  his  famous  "blood,  sweat  and  tears" 
speech  In  1936,  Williams  declared,  "Today 
we're  the  greatest  nation  the  world  has  ever 
seen  We  have  everything  everybody  In  the 
world   vnints.   and   we   don't   appreciate    It." 

Glancing  tMck  over  recent  military  history. 
WUllams  asserted  that  when  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  was  called  home  this  country 
began  a  long  retreat  and  "we've  been  re- 
treating ever  since" 

"The  demand  for  years  now."  he  said,  "has 
been  to  'bring  the  boys  home  ' 

"We've  brought  them  home — from  Ger- 
many, from  Poland,  from  Czechoslovakia, 
from  Rumania — and  every  time  this  coun- 
try has  moved  out.  it's  created  a  vacuum 
and  Soviet  Russia  has  moved  In" 

People  In  this  country  are  living  In  the 
comfort  and  security  of  a  nation  that  hasn't 
known  the  ravages  of  war  for  a  long  time. 
■Williams  said  adding  that  "we  forget  those 
things  " 

"Every  time  "we  retreat,  we  give  up  a  few 
things  Slowly,  one  step  after  another,  we've 
been  backing  up. 

"Now  we're  backing  up  again  We're  fight- 
ing an  unpopular  war  and  nations  that  f'ght 
unp>opular  wars  lose  them — always 

"By  some  unfortunate  reasoning,  we're  de- 
cided we  dont  want  to  win  this  war.  We're 
like  a  football  team  whose  ooach  has  told  his 
men,  'When  you  get  to  the  60-yard  line, 
quit!' 

"That's  the  way  we're  fighllug  the  Viet- 
nam war." 


if  this  country  were  to  declare  war  voday. 
Williams  maintained,  hardly  anyone  would 
go.  but  what  the  natlcHi  falls  to  realise  is 
that  It  is  actually  fighting  "a  100- year  war, 
right  here  at  home,  a  war  for  the  minds  of 
men." 

The  United  States  thought  It  was  vic- 
torious In  World  War  11  he  pointed  cut  but 
today  Japan  In  the  East  and  Germany  In 
the  W'esi  lead  the  nation  economically  and 
industrially,  and  Rvissia  surpasses  us  mili- 
tarily 

"Russia  has  eubmartnee  off  the  coast  of 
Florida."  Williams  said  "Russia  has  the 
greatest  army  In  the  world  magnlfleently 
equipped. 

'When  they  put  on  their  Armed  Forces 
Day.  nobody  pickets  them,  nobody  makes  fun 
of  them." 

In  conclusion,  WUllams  referred  to 
Churchill,  reminding  his  listeners  that  Brit- 
ain's greet  war  time  leader  had  rallied  his 
oountrymen  before  It  was  too  late,  and  be 
repealed  an  earlier  question  "Why?  The 
greatest  nation  the  world  has  ever  seen! 
Why  are  we  choosing  such  a  course?" 

Ceremonies  ofjened  with  the  Advance  of 
the  Colors  by  members  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Recruiting  Statlcm  in  Phoenix. 

Music  was  provided  by  the  Mist  Air  Force 
Band  from  Luke  Air  Porce  Base. 

Walter  ChoplwskyJ,  presldenl  of  the  Ari- 
zona Branch,  Captive  Nations  National  Com- 
mittee, urged  free  people  everywhere  to  "re- 
member the  hundreds  of  millions  of  persons 
forced  to  live  in  slavery  in  the  Communist 
Empire  .  .  .  and  to  remind  ourselves  tiiat 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom." 

In  a  tribute  to  US.  fighting  men.  Lt.  Col. 
Albert  T.  Koen.  USAF  (Ret.),  said,  in  pan, 
"What  we  have  in  'Vietnam  today  Lb  no  differ- 
ent from  What  our  fighting  men  have  had 
in  other  wars,  except  that  in  those  other 
Jungles,  like  the  Jungle  of  Normandie,  they 
had  a  country  behind  them. 

"They  went  with  full  knowledge,  so  im- 
portant to  them,  that  they  had  the  backing 
of  the  folks  at  home 

"It's  different  In  this  war  When  they  re- 
turn, even  while  they're  there,  a  siaable  seg- 
ment of  people  in  this  country  call  them 
'oppressors,    "mtirderers  '   'invaders.'   ' 

•  We  expect  that  from  the  enemy,  but  what 
woiUd  11  be  like  if  you  were  out  there?"  Koen 
asked  "What  would  it  be  like  to  come  hoene 
and  even  be  made  to  feel  ashamed  because 
you'd  participated  In  a  war  for  which,  prob- 
ably, you  were  drafted ^a  war  you  were  sent 
to  fight?" 

"Rise  up."  Koen  urged  his  listeners 
■  Drown  out  such  accusauons  with  your  let- 
ters, with  your  voices,  with  your  answers. 

■  For  these  men  to  do  what  they're  doing 
under  the  clrcumsiajices  they  face  is  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle" 

The  program  concluded  with  numbers  bj 
the  Canyon  Statesmen  Barbershop  Quartet 
and  folk  songs  by  the  Lithuanian -American 
Cotnm unity  Chorus. 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic.  July  34.  1971) 
Williams  Calls  United  States  Captive 
Nation,  Deceies  Faxlcee  To  Appreciate  Land 

Sun  CrrY — The  United  States,  like  Hun- 
gary. Czechoslovakia  and  East  Germany.  Is 
a  captive  nation.  Gov.  Williams  said  last 
night 

Sijeaklng  to  a  small  audience  in  the  Sun 
Bowl  commemorating  Captive  Nations  Week. 
WUllams  said  the  United  States  has  been 
retreating  since  the  ChongJin  Reservoir  the 
northernmoet  spot  reached  by  American 
troops  during  the  Korean  War 

"Nations  who  fight  unpopular  wars  lose 
them."  he  said,  likening  the  present  U  S 
stance  since  the  ChongJin  retreat  to  a  foot- 
t>all  game  where  the  more  powerful  team  ts 
only  allowed  to  reach  the  60-yard  line,  then 
Is  made  to  quit. 

Tou  oiily  have  so  much  to  (fl\-e  up  the 
governor  said. 
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"Tboae  wlw  eontlatiA  glTttic  up."  be  said 
in  aa  inMutit  rBtereixw  to  Um  anUirar 
raoveoiant.  '*wia  Anally  Antf  tbaaoaalvaa  <!•- 
fendtnc  tUs  eouBtty  .  .  .  oa  ttoa  goMtaa 
sborea  oT  Oaltiomla  aod  tiM  irir>  fcimnrt 
coasts  of  M&lne  " 

7%e    UnlMd   States,    be   nld.   baa   altowvd 
tself    to   be   as    '  booctwlBked "    tbM.     "If   we 
«ere   to  dacktKe  war  tonerrijw   hajtUy   any- 
body  vouid  go." 

WUilama  aeid  that  unnston  Cbuicbiil 
faced  aji  unpopular  war  but  raiUed  the  Brlt- 
:iii  during  Xtoe  darkeac  daya  otf  World  War  ti 

Ruaala.  "wltb  a  aeet  that  ■  Xa  the  Medi- 
terraiw n  and  submarUaOB  I've  seen  oA  ttoe 
i-o«kfit  of  Florida  with  the  greatest  army  Ui 
■Jie  wortd  todaf  .  bag  oaljr  ome  aim  In 
rmnrt.  be  said.  Tbat  ts  to  survive.  Ttiat's 
.somethiag  we're  gotng  to  have  to  ieara 
about." 

America  baa  everytblng  e»eiy  ottxer  nation 
in  the  world  waxUa.  the  govermr  aaLld.  ft*, 
naoet  of  Lta  dttaaca  don't  appreciate  tt. 

Since  ttM  Dedaratton  of  Independeooe  and 
Constltvttan  were  written.  WUllama  said,  tba 
United  Stataa  has  risen  from  tbe  aebea  or  a 
Civil  War  and  Koae  ar\  to  "terrlflc  acbteve- 
ment"  tn  Wortd  War  I.  tbea  pulted  ttaeU 
out  of  a  cata-strapblc  depreaalon  to  reach  new 
heti^tfi  dvulag  World  War  (I 

"Yet.  1  000  y«arB  frotn  now  hlattirlanf;  will 
wonder  why.  at  tbe  peak  of  everything;,  the 
Brreateat  natloa  tbe  world  baa  eT«n  aeen— 
why  dK3  they  tkrow  it  all  «wav  and  heooasa 
a  captive  natloa  ?" 

Wmiaina  waa  the  kevTHvte  wpeeker  f'lr  the 
oboervaBc*  which  markod  the  t2th  snnl- 
versary  of  a  }n(nt  r««o4titl(">n  approve*!  bT 
Congress  ppoclalming  the  third  week  In  JmIv 
as  a  week  to  -.nnmen^cw^te  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  world 

T7SA      KiTD    THE    SOVTtT    BrfTTH 

(  By  Lev  £.  Oobrlauaky  i 
The  Devla-Adalr  Co  .  Publlahers.  Old 
areenwK'h.  Caon  .  1871.  $6.a0.  274  pa^es 
This  !s  a  pierclnj?  anuJyata  at  oiir  current 
tblnktus  about  vbat  aocordlnc  to  Pr<j(eaBr>r 
Ltobrianaky.  we  aUatakenly  call  the  Kuasian" 
people  Actually,  be  conterKlB  tbere  are  at>out 
125  mlllton  Boa-Ru.sRian  peoples  In  tbe  So- 
viet I'nloii  whoer  states  were  annexed  as  a 
result  or  "tikrvtet  Ruaslan  Invperlo-rolonlal - 
ism" 

Tbeee  "eaptlve  nations"  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple of  tbe  type  of  lapertalism  of  which  the 
United  States  raust  ronstantly  be  aware  Or 
Dcibrlansky  says,  fur  it  is  an  Indication  of 
the  dangers,  the  C8  fanes  in  the  future  "In 
this  stmgi^e  f<ir  keeps,  lest  we  delude  our- 
selves, the  only  altematlTe  to  victory  over 
Soviet  R\iaslan  Imperlo-nolnalallsm  Is  dlsa.s- 
rrotis  defeat  f<Tr  oursrtven  The  hlsti>rt<^l 
dvnamlcs  of  our  time  disalkrw  any  middle 
cTound."   he   oonrlijdes 

K  lonK-tlme  economics  prrrfessnr  at  George- 
town r>r  Dobriansky  Is  ttie  author  of  more 
than  500  articles  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
a  number  of  books. 

tJ.S.A.  AHD  TKK  Soviet  Myth 
(  By  Lev  E  Dohrlaasicv  i 
(Devln-Adair.  274  pp  •6.A0  )  Dobrlaosky's 
book  on  recoounended  U.S  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  rematii.s  t<i  be  written;  but  he 
has  fTlveti  us  a  vaiuable  dencripnou  of  the 
Riuwians  uiiperlal  domuiatlun  over  various 
liatkniai  minorities  from  tbe  Baltic  to  the 
Paclflc.  Uufortuiiataly.  he  haauaers  at  the 
same  few  pouits  uiitii  tbe  r«ader  has  to  push 
himself  In'-o  the  next  chapter  Repeated  ad 
nauaeaiu  1h  tbe  fact  that  "Russia  Is  not  tbe 
USSR,  but  only  a  soiali  part  thereof.  On  the 
otJuf r  hand,  be  (Xoet  show  tbat  what  niost  of 
ua  call  CommuxOst  Imperialism  has  a  laag 
history  of  Russian  Identity,  and  he  goes  on 
to  suggest  that  we  probf  fur  and  exploit  the 
USSR's  weaknesses  among  Its  national  mi- 
norities. R«Tii«tn»  to  recognize  the  leglttmary 


at  Wiisali  domination  at  theaa  p<ou|iB  woiald 
pat  us  on  tbe  oflenatva.  thai  4HiyUig  tbe 
Buaalana  tbau  acciitnmad  — wrtMary. 


JERUSALEM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  onler  oi  tbe  House,  tiie  gentie- 
man  froaa  Dncttana   (Mr.  Hauxltos)    is 

recogrAned  for  JO  BilTWrtes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speakrr,  one  of 
Uie  most  Important  focal  points  of  con- 
cern for  all  interested  parties  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  di.spute  and  one  of  tbe  nioet 
difficult  iKoes  ccmfronitng  pejnemsJiters 
in  ttie  Middle  Bast  is  the  fature  statos  of 
Jerusalem  This  hiatorir  dty  Is  holy  for 
Uiree  reltgtons — J'uda'ism,  C^^tstla^lty 
and  Islam.  Put  bluntly.  Jeu's  and  Israelis 
are  unwilling  to  return  the  city  to  the 
care  of  MiuHms  or  an  Arab  state  after 
beinc  deniod  aooeas  to  much  of  Jeru- 
.saleaa  diving  Jordanian  oontroi  of  the 
walled  c:ty  and  Muslims  will  never  »c- 
crv>t  the  city  being  in  the  contnt>l  of  Is- 
rael CTirtstians  have  been  worried  that 
their  Interests  in  thp  city  will  not  be 
.safeguarded  by  others  and  they  tend  to 
be  chary  or  both  Jewisi^i  aod  Mu&Iira  con- 
trol Q<  the  city  aithou^h  a  majority  of 
ofBcJal  Ovistendani,  over  time,  has  ex- 
pressed a  willlnfriiess  to  accept  indiice- 
nous  control  arHl.  until  1»67  that  has 
u-sually  meant  MasUm  control 

On  the  face  of  it.  Uie  only  .solution 
vs  liich  i.s  likely  to  gain  passive  acceptance 
or  active  support  of  all  faiths  is  some 
type  of  internationalization,  interna- 
tional guarantee  or  ektraterritoriality 
for  the  holy  places  which  leaves  the  city 
unitetl.  In  order  to  understand  this  ex- 
tremely ooBiplicAted  istoie.  a  ^Jiort  liis- 
tory  (if  Jeru.salem.  tbe  aaeaxuiig  of  and 
l>fot>leins  with  iotematioaaltEation  of  all 
or  pert  of  the  city  or  tiie  creation  of  ex- 
iraterritorlalitles  for  the  holy  places. 
and  the  ransre  of  future  alternatives  for 
tlie  city  become  essential  points  to 
discuss 

The  fact  that  for  many  centuries  Jeru- 
.saJem  lias  been  a  focal  point  for  three 
reliKions  is.  In  and  of  itself,  the  uiwler- 
lytnp:  reason  why  there  have  be«i  so 
many  violent  clashes  in  the  holy  city 
and  the  holy  land  For  Je'ws,  Zion  — 
Jerusalem — is  a  symbol  of  their  ancient 
1  ken  tag  e  and  a  promise  for  ttie  restora- 
tion of  a  JpwisJi  state  ia  Palestine  In- 
deed niost  Jews  feel  that  a  Jewi^  state 
without  Jerusalem  as  Its  renter  woold 
have  little  rellRloMs  or  political  meaning 
But  Jerusalem  is  also  central  to  Islam: 
Muhaniniad,  according  to  the  Koran, 
made  a  noctumaJ  trip  to  Jerusalem  and 
the  holy  mosque — al-Aq&a  Mosque — and 
then  ascended  into  heaven.  Ever  since 
the  second  caliph,  Umar  Ibn  al-Khattab, 
ivccepted  Byzautiiuus  surrender  of  Je- 
rusalem, shrines  built  there  have  made 
It  the  most  important  city  for  Muslims 
after  Mecca  and  Medina.  A  magnifkient 
laosque.  tiie  Dome  of  tbe  Rocit.  was  built 
on  the  spot  where  Muhammad  was  said 
to  have  ied  Muslims  in  prayer  during  his 
brief  stay  there.  It  happens  that  this 
wry  area,  Icnown  m  Haram  al-Shartf, 
is  where  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple  once 
stood.  Many  Muslims  fear,  rightly  or 
wrongly,    that   wider    Israeli    rule,    this 


large  endosure.  Inoorporattog  both  the 
al-Aqsa  Mowjue  and  tlas  Don*  «f  tlie 
Rock,  would  be  Bacrtftced  to  lewtcae  tlie 

Temple.  The  bximlni  of  the  al-Atiaa 
Mosque  In  August  1989,  apparently  by 
a  deranged  Australian  f iirn1ft"BenlRllst 
faniMd  tius  wt^iicion  among  Muslims  iii 
the  Arab  world  ajid  elsewhere,  however, 
since  1967  tbe  area  near  tiie  WaiiisK 
Wall,  part  of  the  western  wall  of  Haram 
al-Sharif .  has  been  cleared  «f  homes  by 
Lsraeh  authorities  without  rJteturttng 
iiny  Mtiilim  slirines.  To  complicate  mat- 
ters f  urtiier,  Jerusaiem,  of  course,  has  a 
iiey  reiigious  agntficaace  for  ChristiaAs 
of  ail  faiUiB  m  the  immediate  area  and 
throughout  the  world 

Jeruf^alem's  soveretgfity  has  .shifted 
niarvy  times  For  4  centuries,  from  1517 
to  1917.  Palestine  and  Jerusalem  'were 
imder  the  control  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. While  the  rights  of  the  varioiis  re- 
liKious  groups  were  generaily  respected, 
many  Kuros>ean  Christians — and  in  due 
coursp  American  al.so — were  dis.sati.sfled 
w:th  the  rigidities  of  Ottomaii  rule  Be- 
g^inr.inK  in  the  18th  century  various  Eh- 
ropean  powers,  including  FYanoe.  Russia. 
Britain,  and  Austria,  sought  oonoessions 
from  the  sultan  for  the  protection  of 
Christians  In  the  area  and  theilr  shnnes 
in  and  around  Jerusalem.  The  Treatj  of 
Pans  of  1856.  following  theCrinaean  War. 
in  effect  provided  Intemationai  pro\AC- 
tion  of  the  holy  sites.  This  trcatv  gave 
tacit  reoosnitian  to  Prance's  azxl  Rus- 
sia's lmemat«oiuU  role  in  protecUng  the 
Latin  and  orttwxiox  oominur.rties  and 
.shrines  In  the  lioly  land 

.As  a  result  of  the  settJemerrts  foOow- 
ini:  World  Wsu-  T.  Brllain  was  entrusted 
by  the  League  of  Nations  with  a  man- 
date for  Palestine,  including  JerusaltBi 
Hopes  fur  the  creation  of  one  state,  in 
'wtuch  Arabs  and  Jews  wouid  cooperate 
through  a  repreKentative  form  of  govern- 
ment, gradually  evaporated  with  the  rise 
of  competing  Jewish  and  Arao  nation- 
it!  isms.  The  international  community 
and  Britain  in  particular  endeavored  to 
rope  with  the  increasingly  exi>lo6Jve 
situation  The  Palestine  mandate  pro- 
vided far  special  protectkxi  of  Che  rights 
of  all  tliree  religions  in  Jerusalem,  but 
the  first  real  attempt  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  realities  of  Palestine  was  the 
British  Royal  Commission  Report  of 
1936^7.  better  known  as  the  report  of 
the  Peel  Commi.ssloii.  The  Coaunissian, 
whose  rejxxl  never  gained  accevAance  In 
the  '.irea.  recommended  that  Palestine  \x 
partitioned  into  an  Arab  State  and  a 
Jewish  .state  and  that  theje  t>e  created  a 
British  enclave,  under  permanent  man- 
date, winch  would  Include  Jerasalem 
and  Bethlehem  for  reasons  of  Christian 
tradition  and  Ljrdda  and  Ramleh  and  a 
corridor  to  the  sea  at  Jaffa  for  military 
and  economic  reasons.  Nearly  10  years 
later  the  Monison-Orady  plan,  dc\'ised 
to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  I»4«  Anglo-American  Committee  on 
Palestine,  also  postulated  the  need  for 
ctTnttnued  British  control  over  Jerusalem 
and  its  holy  places.  But  it  proved  Impos- 
sible for  Britain  to  create  a  stable  situa- 
tion in  Palestine  or  reconcile  confllciing 
aiMl  contradictory  clalma,  and  Che  prob- 
lem of  the  future  of  Palestine  and  Jeru- 
.salem  was  lianded  over  to  the  United 
Nations. 
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In  view  of  the  International  commu- 
nity's concern  over  Jerusalem,  it  was 
hardly  stirprising  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Committee  on  Palestine — 
UNSCOP — created  by  the  General  As- 
sembly to  recommend  a  policy  for  the 
future  of  Palestine,  proposed  that  Jeru- 
salem he  Internationalized.  This  was  seen 
as  the  best  way  to  protect  the  rights  and 
interests  of  all  three  religions  in  their 
common  holy  city.  UNSCOP's  study  re- 
sulted in  the  partition  plan  incorporated 
in  the  General  Assembly's  resolution  181 
of  November  29,  1947,  adopted  with  the 
support  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  but  opposed  by  the 
Arab  States.  Israel,  of  course,  was  not  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  at  that 
time.  Under  part  III  of  this  resolution 
Jerusalem  was  to  have  the  status  of  a 
corpus  separatum — separate  entity— un- 
der a  special  International  regime  to  be 
administered  by  the  United  Nations 
Trusteeship  Council 

The  area  was  to  include  tlie  city  of 
Jerusalem  itself  as  well  as  a  region  in- 
cluding certain  neighboring  villages  and 
towns,  the  southernmost  being  Bethle- 
hem. A  governor  was  to  be  appointed  by 
and  responsible  to  the  Trusteeship  Coun  - 
cil;  he  was  to  exercise  all  powers  of  ad- 
ministration including  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  There  were  provisions  for 
the  special  protection  of  the  holy  places, 
and  Jerusalem  was  to  be  demilitarized 
and  neutralized,  with  no  military  or 
paramilitarj'  activities  permitted  within 
its  borders.  The  plan  was  never  imple- 
mented. A  final  vote  on  the  draft  status— 
T.  188  Rev.  2— of  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil was  postixined  by  the  convocation  of  a 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  review  the  entire  Palestine  problem. 
With  the  British  mandate  coming  to  an 
end  in  May  1948.  and  witli  the  increase  of 
violence  in  the  area,  the  trusteeship  plan 
was  set  aside. 

Plans  lor  the  internationalization  of 
Jerusalem  met  with  opposition  from  the 
Jewish  Agency,  the  official  organization 
representing  Jews  in  Palestine  before 
1948.  and  later  from  Israel:  the  Arab 
States  generally  were  also  opr>osed.  The 
Jewish  Agency  proposed  a  sort  of  quasi - 
internationalization : 

An  international  regime  which  applied 
to  the  Whole  city  but  which  Is  restricted 
functionally  so  as  to  be  concerned  only  with 
the  protection  and  contn)!  of  the  Holy  Places 
and  not  with  any  purely  secular  or  political 
aspects  of  life  and  government. 

The  'Vatican  and  many  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries  of  Latin  America,  now 
Joined  by  the  Arab  States — except  Jor- 
dan— countered  with  a  renewal  of  the 
idea  of  territorial  internationalization,  a 
corpus  separatum  covering  a  territory 
about  the  size  of  the  area  envisaged  under 
General  Assembly  Resolution  181. 

During  the  Palestinian  war  of  1948, 
Israel  occupied  the  new  section  of  Jeru- 
salem, while  Transjordan  occupied  the 
old  city  with  almost  all  of  the  holy 
places,  the  armLstlce  agreement  of  1949 
between  Transjordan  and  Israel  merely 
confirmed  the  de  facto  military  situation 
along  Israel's  eastern  front;  it  mtide  no 
reference  to  internationalization  of  Jeru- 


salem. The  Arabs  now  held  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan, 
including  East  Jerusalem 

At  least  two  important  groups  of  Pales- 
tinians met  about  thLs  time  to  discuss 
the  future  of  Palestine  and  East  Jeru- 
salem. On  the  west  bank  the  Jericho 
Congress  was  convened  on  December  1. 

1948.  imder  the  auspices  of  King 
Abdullah  of  Transjordan.  Over  2.000 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  Palestine  at- 
tended: many  were  elected  officials, 
mukhtars.  tribal  chiefs  and  mayors  In 
their  seven -point  resolution  the  delegates 
proclaimed  Abdullah  king  of  all  Pales- 
tine. In  effect,  the  Congress  throtigh  its 
delegates  turned  over  the  sovereignty  of 
the  west  bank  and  East  Jerusalem  to  the 
king — whose  army,  in  fact,  occuiiled  the 
territories  In  question.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment endorsed  the  resolutions  of  the 
Jericho  Congress. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Israel,  with  the 
.signing  of  the  Israel-Jordan  armistice 
agreement,  tacitly  ratified  the  union  of 
the  west  bank  and  East  Jerusalem  with 
Transjordan — later  Jordan.  Others  have 
maintained  that  this  union  was  simply 
annexation;  it  followed  the  conquest  of 
these  areas  by  the  Transjordanian  Army, 
the  Arab  Legion ;  the  mandated  territory 
of  Palestine  had  ceased  to  exist  What- 
ever the  merits  of  these  positions,  it  is 
nevertheless  indisputable  that  the 
Jericho  CcHigress  produced  a  consensus 
among  an  impressive  number  of  impor- 
tant Palestinian  leaders;  they,  as  much 
as  anjone  else,  could  claim  representa- 
tion of  the  Palestinian  people — at  least 
those  of  the  west  bank. 

Meanwhile,  with  Egyptian  support  and 
for  reasons  largely  reflecting  divisions  in 
inter-Arab  politics,  an  all-Palestinism 
Government  was  formed  In  the  Gaza 
Strip,  physically  separated  from  the 
west  bank  and  Jerusalem  by  the  arnii- 
suce  lines.  It  claimed  to  represent  all  of 
Palestine.  Including  those  portions  oc- 
cupied by  Israel,  and  it  denounced  the 
resolutions  of  the  Jericho  Congress.  Since 

1949.  this  group  has  represented  Pales- 
tine in  the  Arab  League,  the  regional 
Arab  organization  created  In  1945  tind 
usually  dominated  by  Egypt.  Arab-Pales- 
tinian leadership  has  never  been  con- 
spicuous for  Its  unity,  but  the  lack  of 
unity,  but  the  lack  of  unity  displayed  at 
the  time  of  the  Jericho  Congress  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Gaza  Government 
was  probably  in  part  a  function  of  the 
geographical  separation  between  the  two 
groups  Imposed  by  the  armistice  lines 

U.N.  Greneral  Assembly  Resolution  181. 
adopting  the  partition  plan,  called  for 
the  election  by  the  Assembly  of  a  five- 
man  Comml.«»ion,  with  International  rep- 
resentation from  states  not  directly  in- 
volved, to  which  the  administration  of 
Palestine  was  to  be  progressively  turned 
over  as  British  troops  withdrew.  When 
the  1948  fighting  was  over,  the  Commis- 
sion was  instructed  by  the  G«ieral 
Assembly  to  produce  a  detailed  proposal 
for  a  permanent  international  regime  for 
the  Jerusalem  area.  After  consulting  the 
parties  most  directly  concerned,  the 
Commission  recommended  that  Jeru- 
salem be  divided  Into  two  sections,  one  to 
be  administered  by  Israel  and  the  other 
by  Jordan,  while  an  international  admin- 


istration under  the  United  Nations  would 
control  the  holy  places,  supervise  de- 
militarization, and  protect  human  rights. 
The  recommendation  for  a  divided  city 
merely  reflected  political  realises,  but 
the  call  for  an  International  administra- 
tion was  never  accepted  by  the  parties. 

KTTEt     194  8 

Tlie  positions  of  both  Israel  and 
Jordan  on  Jerusalem  changed  after  the 
.'Vrab-Lsrael  war  of  1948  Israel,  which 
had  once  been  willing,  albeit  rel'actantly, 
to  accept  the  partition  resolution,  was 
now  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Jerusalem.  Israel  now  opposed  any  form 
of  internationalization,  asserting  that  It 
would  be  responsible  for  Jewish  Jeru- 
salem, its  100.000  Jewish  inhabitant.s, 
and  tlie  hob'  places.  Most  Arab  Govern- 
ments now  concluded  that  it  would  be  in 
the  Arab  interest  to  internationalize  the 
city,  but  King  Abdullah  insisted  that 
Jordan  Itself  could  safeguard  the  old 
part  of  the  city  and  the  majority  of  the 
noly  places  Israel  Incorporated  the  por- 
tion of  Jerusalem  controlled  by  Its  forces, 
and  on  Pebruarj-  14.  1949.  President 
Chaim  Weizmann  opened  the  first  session 
of  the  Israeli  Constituent  Assembly,  or 
Kne.sset,  in  Jerusalem.  Despite  formal 
disapproval  by  the  United  Nations.  Israel 
proclaimed  Jerusalem  as  Its  capital  and 
inoved  many  government  offices  there 
By  1949.  then,  one  portion  of  Jerusalem 
was  considered  bj-  Israel  as  its  capital, 
and  the  other  portion  had  become  Jor- 
dan's second  largest  dty — a  city  of  con- 
.siderable  strategic,  political  economic, 
and  religious  importance 

The  mteraationa]  commimity  repeat- 
edly expressed  its  dissatisfaction  over 
this  situation.  In  both  the  fourth  and 
fifth  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  NaUons,  in  1949  and  1950,  the 
subject  of  Jerusalem  was  debated  at 
length.  But  tlie  more  the  International 
community  talked  of  internationaliza- 
tion, the  more  adamant  became  I*nme 
Minister  Ben  Gurion  and  King  Abdullah 
in  asserting  their  rights  to  their  respec- 
tive portions.  Although  the  corpus  sepa- 
ratum resolutions  and  the  condemna- 
tions of  Lsrael's  actions  regarding  Jeru- 
salem were  still  legally  in  force  as  far  as 
the  United  Nations  w^as  concerned,  and 
although  some  30  states  kept  their  em- 
bassies In  Tel  Aviv  by  way  of  protest, 
little  could  be  done  to  change  the  prac- 
tical situation.  Both  coimtries  incorpo- 
rated provisions  in  their  domestic  legis- 
lation for  the  protection  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  holy  sites  Between  1953  and 
1 9S7  Jerusalem  was  discussed  only  rarely 
at  the  United  Nations;  both  Israel  and 
Jordan  seemed  to  find  the  situation  tol- 
erable. If  Israel  had  any  idea  of  incor- 
porating the  old  city  or  the  West  Bank. 
it  did  not  surface  in  1956.  when  quiet 
reigned  along  the  Israel-Jordan  border 
throughout  the  Sintii  campaign.  Up  to 
1967,  then,  the  legal  formulations  of  the 
international  community  through  the 
United  Nations  were  being  disregarded 
In  the  face  of  the  political  realities  of  the 
divided  land  and  the  divided  city 

SINCE    1967 

During  the  June  war  of  1967.  Israel 
took  over  an  Jerusalem  and  united  the 
city.  In  the  abs«ice  of  a  peace  settle- 
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ment.  Israel  has  since  deemed  It  neces- 
sary, as  the  occupying  power  In  Jerusa- 
lem. West  Bank  and  Slnal,  to  Introduce 
many  measures  reflecting  its  assumption 
of  administrative  duties  formerly  under- 
taken by  the  governments  whose  terri- 
tories are  now  under  occupation.  With 
respect  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Israel 
has  gone  much  further.  The  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  evoked  a  tremendous  emo- 
tional response  from  Israelis  and  Jews 
everywhere:  for  Jerusalem  was  at  last 
united  and  Israel  was  now  In  possession 
of  the  Walling  Wall,  which  had  effec- 
tively been  denied  to  Jews  since  1948.  On 
June  9,  1967,  even  before  the  war  was 
over,  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
Israeli  sector  of  Jerusalem  approved  a 
fund  of  150  million  Israeli  pounds  to  re- 
store and  rebuild  "united  Jerusalem."  On 
June  15,  the  water  systems  and  power 
grids  of  the  two  sectors  were  Joined,  and 
Joint  administrative  services  such  as  the 
transportation  system  were  established. 

The  government  purported  to  legalize 
its  fait  accompli  In  three  laws  passed  by 
the  Knesset  on  June  27  The  first  of  these 
amended  the  law  and  administration  or- 
dinance to  provide  that  the  law,  juris- 
diction, and  administration  of  Israel 
should  apply  in  any  area  of  EreLz  Lsracl 
as  designated  by  the  government.  The 
second  amended  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions ordinance  of  1934  U)  permit  the 
Minister  of  Interior  to  enlarge  by  proc- 
lamation the  area  of  Jerusalem's  munici- 
pal corporation  to  include  any  area  des- 
ignated under  the  law  and  administra- 
tion ordinance.  The  third  measure  pro- 
vided for  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
Places  and  for  freedom  of  access  to  them. 
The  next  day  the  Minister  of  Interior 
proceeded  to  designate  as  part  of  Jeru- 
salem— pursuant  to  the  amended  law 
and  administration  ordinance — -the  for- 
mer Jordanian  sector  and  surrounding 
territory  including  Kallandlyya  Airport. 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  Mount  Scopus,  and 
several  villages,  effectively  annexing  East 
Jerusalem  and  its  surrounding  area. 

On  July  4,  1967.  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  voted  to  declare  the 
unification  of  Jerusalem  invalid.  It  called 
upon  Israel  to  rescind  all  measures  al- 
ready taken  and  to  desist  forthwith  from 
taking  any  action  which  would  alter  the 
status  of  Jerusalem.  Israel  has  taken  no 
action  in  response  to  this  directive  and 
the  status  of  Jerusalem  In  1971  remains 
as  it  has  been  since  the  post-June  war 
decrees. 

The  many  Israeli  unilateral  moves  to 
change  the  character  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
past  several  years  have  been  both  praised 
and  scorned.  Most  members  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith  and  a  few  Christians  have 
praised  the  unity  of  the  city.  Its  urban 
renewal  and  the  treatment  of  Christian 
holy  places.  Many  other  Christians,  all 
Muslims  and  many  states.  Including  the 
United  States,  have  condemned  these 
unilateral  moves.  Presently,  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  covers  about  25,000  acres  and 
its  population  numbers  around  300.000, 
about  4  percent  of  which  Is  Arab  Chris- 
tian and  22  percent  of  which  is  Arab 
Muslim. 

no«TiOM  or  Tint  TTNmtD  mrk-rt» 

The  position  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment on  the  ultimate  status  of  Jeru- 
salem  has   been  rarely   consistent   and 


usually  tmibiguous.  While  the  United 
states  deplored  unilateral  acts  designed 
to  change  the  status  or  character  of  Jeru- 
salem more  since  1967  tlian  before,  the 
United  States  has  not  taken  any  posi- 
tion on  what  the  ultimate  status  of  Jeru- 
salem should  be.  The  following  excerpt 
of  Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  siieech  of 
December  9,  1969  is  pertinent  here: 

The  question  of  the  future  status  of  Jeru- 
saletn.  because  It  touches  deep  emotional, 
historical,  and  religious  wellsprlngs.  Is  par- 
ticularly complicated  We  have  made  clear 
repeatedly  In  the  past  twu  and  a  half  years 
that  we  cannot  accept  unilateral  actions  by 
any  pany  to  decide  the  final  status  of  the 
city  We  believe  its  status  can  be  determined 
only  through  the  agreement  of  the  parties 
concerned,  which  In  practical  terms  means 
primarily  the  Governments  of  I.srael  and  Jor- 
dan, taking  Into  account  the  Interests  of 
other  countries  In  the  area  and  the  Interna- 
tl'inal  community  We  do.  however,  support 
certain  principles  which  we  believe  would 
provide  an  equitable  framework  for  a  Jeru- 
salem settlement 

SpeclHcally  we  believe  Jertisalem  should 
be  a  vinlfled  city  within  which  there  would 
no  lunger  be  reetrlctlon.s  on  the  movement 
of  persons  and  gixxls  There  should  be  open 
access  to  the  untfled  city  for  persons  of  all 
faiths  aad  nationalities.  Arrangements  for 
the  adinlnl.stratlon  of  ihe  unified  city  should 
take  IntC'  accoiint  the  Interests  of  all  Its  In- 
habitants and  of  the  Jewish.  Islamic,  and 
Christian  communities  And  there  should  be 
roles  for  both  Israel  and  Jordan  In  the  civic, 
economic,  and  religious  life  of  the  city. 

POSSIBLE   SOLtmONS 

At  least,  seven  different  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  the  future  status  have 
been  offered,  and,  moreover,  it  Ls  possible 
to  have  a  combination  of  them.  They  are ; 

FMrst.  Israeli  control  of  the  entire  city 
as  It  was  Incorporated  after  the  June 
1967  war.  While  such  a  solution  leaves 
the  city  imited.  a  goal  of  all  three  faiths. 
It  would  be  violently  opposed  by  all  Mus- 
lims and  some  Christians. 

Second,  return  of  the  entire  old  walled 
city  to  Jordanian  or  Arab  control,  thus 
creating  a  status  quo  ante  bellum  World 
Jewry  in  general  and  the  Israelis  in  par- 
ticular would  fight  such  a  solution  which 
returns  Jerusalem  to  its  divided,  pre- 
1967  status  which  denied  them  access  to 
shrines  like  the  Walling  Wall. 

Tliird,  a  condominium  between  Israel 
and  Jordan  or  some  other  Arab  entity  of 
the  West  Bank  whereby  the  city  has  a 
joint  administration.  While  a  binatlonal 
city  might  seem  to  be  a  fair  compromise 
between  strong,  competing  claims,  such 
a  Joint  administration  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  arrange  and  impossible  in 
execution  given  the  deep-seated  antag- 
onisms between  Arab  and  Jew. 

Fourth,  a  full  plan  of  Internationaliza- 
tion which  might  Include  the  area  envis- 
aged In  the  U-N.  corpus  separatum  or 
the  entire  area  from  Nablus  in  the  nortli- 
em  area  of  the  West  Bank  region  to 
Hebron  In  tlie  south,  thus  including 
Bethlehem.  Large  schemes  like  these 
might  include  almost  all  the  holy  places 
but  for  any  international  entity  to  ad- 
minister such  a  large  area  would  be  ex- 
tremely difDcult.  Such  a  scheme  could 
cover  an  area  larger  than  100,000  square 
mUes  and  Include  well  over  300,000  people. 
The  pcwt  history  of  International  cities 
does  not  portend  very  well  for  future 
such  solutions,  but,  then  again,  a  Danzig 
or  Tangiers  is  not  Jenisalem.  Certainly. 


the  tourist  and  pilgrinunage  appeal  of 
Jerusalem  would  leave  such  a  city  with 
few  economic  problems.  If  Uiere  were 
even  the  possibility  of  a  successful  in- 
ternational city,  it  might  be  Jerusalem. 
the  holy  city  for  three  monotheisins. 
However,  such  a  solution  does  not  today 
have  the  active  support  of  any  of  the 
parties  to  the  Arab- Israeli  conflict. 

Fifth,  a  partial  internationalization 
would  could,  perhaps,  include  the  old 
walled  city  and  surrounding  areas  like 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  While  this  kind  of 
solution  suffers  from  the  problems  of  any 
internationalization,  it  might  be  more 
Workable  tlian  bigger  schemes  Neverthe- 
less, Uiis  solution  leaves  in  question  the 
many  holy  places  outside  Jerusalem 
proper. 

Sixth,  a  functional  internationaliza- 
tion of  only  the  holy  places.  T:iis  modest 
effort  might  alleviate  many  problems  of 
lutrafaith  rivalry  over  who  has  the 
right  to  guard  and  administer  specific 
iioly  places. 

And,  seventh,  some  type  of  extraterrl- 
toiialities  for  tlie  holy  places  wWch 
would  create  separate  compounds  for 
specific  areas  in  which  shrines  are  lo- 
cated. Willie  UiLs  solution  ra.ses  many 
questions  concerning  which  group  will  be 
responsible  for  which  shrines,  it  may 
provide  a  middle  ground  between  inter- 
nationalization, which  many  consider 
impractical,  and  imilateral  control, 
which  some  would  object  to  strenuously. 
Tlie  creation  of  a  series  of  Vaticans  or 
emba.ssy  enclaves  or  extraterritorialities 
could  provide  nominal  sovereignty  and 
I'uaranteed  access  for  religious  groups  in 
a  municipally  luiited  city.  Such  a  solu- 
tion Is.  at  present,  a  smaller  step  than 
intomationalization  and  thus  perhaps 
more  practical,  but  it  would  have  tlie  ef- 
fect of  pleasing  the  international,  essen- 
tially Christian,  commimity  more  than 
the  parties  to  tlie  conflict,  and.  as  Jeru- 
salem is  presently  constituted,  the  Is- 
raelis could  accommodate  such  a  solution 
more  ea.slly  than  Muslims  because  Jeni- 
.salem  would  probably  remain  united  as 
an  Israeli  municipality. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  will  be  up  to 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly the  broad  outlines  for  tlie  future  of 
Jerusalem.  For  the  Intematlcnal  com- 
munity to  play  a  direct  role  in  these  ne- 
Kotiations  is  to  raise  the  ugly  specter  of 
the  Crusades  The  Israelis  and  Arabs  in 
the  holy  land  must  accommodate  each 
other's  interests  In  thi.s  city  Those  of  us 
on  the  outside  can  justifiably  call  for  in- 
ternational guarantees  of  whatever  solu- 
tion Is  advanced  by  the  Middle  East  par- 
ties. Thus,  the  prefer  role  of  the 
international  community  Is  to  acquaint 
itself  with  this  Issue  and.  perhaps,  try  to 
develop  an  ecumenical  opinion  on  the 
future  of  Jerusalem. 

Although  It  is  not  the  role  of  ihose  out- 
side the  holy  land  to  promote  particular 
solutions  or  causes,  this  brief  survey  of 
tlie  problem  indicates  that  there  must  be 
certain  parameters  to  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion to  which  the  parties  agree  First,  the 
international  community  must  be  guar- 
anteed the  right  of  access  to  all  the  holy 
places,  and  a  free  flow  of  goods  and  peo- 
ple within  the  city  mtist  always  be  main- 
tained. Second,  the  sole  possession  of  all 
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of  the  city  and  »11  Its  holy  places  by  oat 
nation  must  be  ruled  oat.  Third.  Jerusa- 
lem as  a  city,  should  not  be  divided  and 
should,  in  an  administrative  and  mu- 
nicipal sense,  be  unified.  Fourth,  religious 
communities  must  accommodate  each 
other  s  interests  and  cannot  prevent  any 
group  from  access  to  or  worship  in  the 
city  Fifth,  Jerusalem  is  a  imique  city  and 
because  of  its  great  importance  to  Jews. 
Mu-slims,  and  Christians,  any  solution 
must  maintain  its  special  cliaracter. 

As  the  Middle  East  moves  toward 
peace,  everyone  needs  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  tills  delicate  issue.  While  Jerusa- 
lem remains  perhaps  tlie  greatest  single 
ob.stacle  to  peace  In  an  area  where  there 
are  many,  some  accommodation  on  the 
future  status  of  Jerusalem  could  have  m- 
estimable  effects  on  other  Issues  of  peace 
in  Uie  Middle  East.  Because  the  issue  of 
Jerusalem  Is  unlikely  to  be  solved  even  In 
negotiations,  it  might  be  fruitful  to  con- 
sider some  Interim  solution  for  Jerusa- 
lem wluch  could  facihtate  negotiaticms 
on  other  issues 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
CANCEL  CANNIKIN 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunacm  is 
recognized  for  6  minutes 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker,  H.R 
10090,  the  fiscal  1972  appropriations  bill 
providing  fund.s  for  Uie  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  other  agencies,  has  now 
been  signed  into  law. 

Tliere  is  specific  language  in  the  bill 
which  prohibits  the  experuliturc  of  any 
funds  for  the  planned  explosion  of  a  5- 
megaton  nuclear  warhead  in  an  under- 
groiuid  test  on  Amchltka  Island  in  the 
Aleutians,  "unless  the  President  gives  his 
direct  approval. "  AlUiough  the  effort 
which  I  supported  to  delete  all  of  the 
funds  for  the  test,  code  named  "Canni- 
kin," from  H.R  10090  failed.  I  am  plea.sed 
that  this  minimal  requirement  has  been 
enacted.  TTie  responsibility  -md  authority 
for  the  final  decision  on  Uie  test  will  at 
least  be  pinpointed  now. 

This  legislative  development  followed 
recent  press  reports  that  the  I^esident 
is  considering  cancellation  or  postpone- 
ment of  the  test. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  matter  is  at 
last  receiving  the  consideration  it  merits 
at  the  highest  level,  because  this  pro- 
posed test  has  aroused  fear  and  concern 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
Canada.  Japan,  and  other  areas  of  the 
world.  That  is  why,  on  August  23.  I  wrote 
to  President  Nixon  urging  him  to  cancel 
Cannikin  In  addition  to  the  dangers  to 
life,  property,  and  the  environment 
which  may  result  from  this  planned  ex- 
plosion. I  al.so  Informed  Mr,  Nixon  of 
my  deep  concern  about  the  possible  det- 
rimental effect  on  tJie  strategic  arms 
limitations  talks  My  letter  pointed  out 
that— 

An  announcement  by  you  that  the  United 
states  will  abandon  its  planned  nuclear  test 
would  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we 
are  actively  pursuing  a  meaningful  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Mmltatlon  of  nu- 
flear  arms.  To  proceed  with  the  dang«roua 
teet  In  view  of  aU  the  unanswered  qtiestloiw 
regarding  Its  safety  and  usefulness  wouM, 
It  seems  to  me,  t>«  foolhardy. 


l^ese  sentiments  have  recently  been 
echoed  in  Incisive  editorials  published  in 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  the  Hono- 
lulu SUr-Bulletin.  With  the  thought 
that  my  colleagues  will  And  of  interest 
these  latest  developments  with  respject 
to  Cannikin,  I  submit  herewith  for  In- 
clusion in  the  Record,  a  copy  of  my  let- 
ter and  the  editorials,  along  with  tm 
analysis  of  the  imanswered  questions 
still  raised  by  the  test,  by  St&r-Bulletin 
feature  writer  Webster  K.  Nolan,  in  the 
hope  tluit  they  will  help  the  President  to 
decide  that  It  is  time  to  cancel  Cannikin; 
Washington,  DC, 

August  23,  1971. 
The  President, 
T'lr   White  House 
Washington,  D  C. 

Df,.\R  Ma.  Prisident:  All  concerned  Ameri- 
cans were  heartened  earlier  this  year  when 
you  announced  Uiat  the  United  States  would 
be  wining  to  discuss  a  possible  limitation 
on  antl-balllstlc  missiles  at  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  tallts  in  Vienna.  The  an- 
nouncement was  the  ftrst  Indication  of  prog- 
ress at  the  S.^LT  talks  In  many  monttis. 

It  Is.  therefore,  deeply  discouraging  to  me 
personally  and  to  citizens  of  the  Island  State 
to  learn  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Ckjmmission 
i!:i  proceeding  with  its  plans  to  conduct  an 
\inderground  test  of  a  five -megaton  nu- 
clear device,  reportedly  the  ABM  warhead. 
on  the  Island  of  Amchltka  this  fall  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  you  are  going  to  review 
the  AEC's  plans  before  the  test  Is  conducted, 
and  I  strongly  urge  that  the  test  be  can- 
celled on  the  grounds  that  It  will  needlessly 
endanger  lives  and  property,  and  may  Jeop- 
ardize the  SALT  talks. 

The  AEC's  selection  of  Amchltka  as  a  nu- 
clear test  81 '.e  has  long  been  a  source  of 
coiisiderable  dismay  to  the  people  of  Hawaii 
because  Amchltka  lies  at  the  crux  of  a  major 
earth  fault  which  extends  down  the  coast  of 
the  Paci&c  to  California,  site  of  a  disastrous 
earthquake  earlier  this  year.  The  earthquake 
which  struck  Ala&ka  In  1^5  with  tragic  and 
destructive  results  originated  In  the  Aleutian 
Cham  which  includes  Amchltka  AJKC  officials 
reportedly  have  stated  that  minor  earth- 
cjuakea  and  tremors  occur  "all  the  time'  at 
the  underground  lest  site. 

,\  major  earthquake,  triggered  by  the  huge 
underground  blast  or  Its  aftershocks,  could 
send  a  series  of  devastating  "tsunamis" 
(seismic  lidai  waves)  sweeping  across  the 
Pacifir  Ocean,  bringing  death  and  destruction 
within  a  matter  of  hours  to  the  West  Coast 
of  the  United  States  Hawaii.  Japan.  Talw-an. 
the  Philippines,  the  Trust  Territory,  an 
other  Pacific  Islands. 

nfteen  such  tidal  waves  have  struck  Ha- 
waii since  1819.  and  more  than  half  of  them 
originated  In  the  Aleutians.  Residents  of 
Hawaii  are  understandably  not  reassured  by 
the  AEC  s  statements  that  It  Is  ■'unlikely" 
that  an  earthquake  or  tidal  wave  will  be  gen- 
erated by  the  underground  nuclear  teat. 

Although  my  primary  concern  In  connec- 
tion with  the  nuclear  test  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  the  safety  of  the  p«ople  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  area.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  by  conducting  this  test 
during  the  SALT  talks,  the  United  8Ut<!8 
may  Jeopardize  any  future  progress  at  those 
talks  A  number  of  knowledgeable  scientists 
have  testified,  during  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed test  held  la  Alaska  aarllAr  this  year, 
that  canoeUaUon  of  the  Amdiltka  test  would 
not  endanger  the  nuclear  superiority  of  the 
United  Statee.  In  fact.  It  Is  reliably  reported 
that  the  warhead  to  be  tested  Is  already  ob- 
solete and  probably  will  never  be  used.  If 
these  reports  are  true,  we  bave  nothing  to 
lose  by  oancelllng  the  test,  aod  we  wUl  sure- 
ly gain  the  respect  and  support  or  friendly 
nations  as  well  as  a  tool  to  be  used  at  the 
arms  limitation  talks. 


An  announcement  by  you  that  the  United 
Statee  will  atwndon  Its  planned  nnclear  test 
would  demonstrate  to  the  world  tliat  we 
are  actively  pursolng  •  meaningful  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  nu- 
clear arms  To  proceed  with  the  dangerous 
test  in  view  of  aU  the  unanswered  questions 
regarding  lis  safety  and  usefulness  would, 
r.  seems  to  me.  be  foolhardy 

Your  consideration  of  these  matters  prior 
to  reaching  a  decision  with  respect  to  the 
lest    win  be  very  much  appreciated 

Aloha  and  best  wishes 
Sincerely, 

Spauk  Matst-naca 
Member  of  Congrea. 

[From    the    Honolulu    Advertiser,    Aug.    30, 

1871) 

Tat  iNEvrrABi-B  Test' 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  steadfastly 
continues  its  fina:  preparations  for  the  giant 
underground  test  under  the  Aleutian  Island 
of  Amchltka  during  the  first  week  of  October. 

Fears  that  the  f5ve-megaton  blast — largest 
ever  detonated  by  the  AEC  underground — 
might  trigger  an  earthquake  and  tidal  wave 
have  not  dent*d  the  agency's  self-confidence. 
The  AEC  has  not  been  moved  by  a  barrage  of 
criticism  from  many  public  officials.  Includ- 
ing Governor  Bums  and  other  western  state 
governors  Canadian  ofl&cials,  senators  and 
representatives 

Congressional  opposition  has  failed  to  stop 
funding  for  the  test  Even  a  postponement 
until  after  the  PYesident  s  visit  to  China  was 
rejected. 

Senators  did  win  one  victory  though  when 
they  made  it  necessary  for  President  Nixon 
to  personally  approve  the  Amchltka  test.  This 
puts  Nixon's  finger  on  the  trigger  and  could 
have  the  eflect  of  encouraging  him  to  give 
more  thought  to  stopping  or  postponing  the 
lest. 

TTie  latest  effort  Involves  a  lawsuit  filed  by 
32  representatives— Including  Patsy  Mink  and 
Spark  Matsunaga— under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
f'lrmatlon  Act  It  allege.?  that  the  government 
Is  concealing  official  reprans  critical  of  the 
test 

These  attempts  however  laudable,  never 
appeared  to  have  much  chance  of  stopping 
the  AEC  Juggernaut 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  why  this  test  Is  so  Im- 
portant, particularly  at  this  time  For  It  in- 
\  Gives  more  than  questions  of  environmental 
dangers,  which  In  themselves  should  be  sul- 
Scient  tc  halt  the  experiment 

TTie  US  Is  engaging  In  highly  sensitive 
arms  control  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Is  embarking  on  a  new  era  of  hopefully 
bett«r  relations  with  China  A  miunmoth  un- 
derground blast  of  a  Spartan  missile  warhead 
has  an  air  of  belligerency  that  seems  Im- 
prudent. 

Another  report  adds  a  note  of  Irony  Dr. 
Jeremy  Stone,  director  of  the  Federation  of 
American  SclentL'ts  has  said  that  the  nu- 
clear warhead  to  be  tested  Is  out  of  date. 
Stone  calls  the  coming  test  "a  btireaucratio 
oversight — an  experiment  that  has  been  wait- 
ing to  be  cancelled." 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Sept.  4,  1971] 
PACinc  Bombs 

Even  If  they  did  It  for  materialistic  reasons, 
FYench  cancellation  of  further  nuclear  test- 
ing this  year  at  Its  site  southeast  of  Tahiti 
is  to  be  bailed. 

In  fact,  the  reasons  are  as  Important  as 
the  action.  The  basic  one  Is  that  France 
doesn't  want  to  offend  Peru,  a  valued  ctis- 
tomer  for  French  planes  and  arms. 

Peru  Is  one  of  a  number  of  Pacific  basin 
nations  to  protest  the  French  atmospheric 
tests  as  potentially  dangerous  to  health,  out 
of  keeping  with  disarmament  hopes,  and  in 
arrogant  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  the  area's 
I>eople  by  a  colonial  power. 
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Xu  A  broad  sense,  the  actlou  (K>lnU  up  that 
Peru  like  other  coviuuies  on  the  west  ooaot 
uX  South  America  la  a  PaclXlc  Basin  nation,  a 
point  not  always  considered  in  our  thinking 
about  the  area. 

In  this  case  the  cynical  fact  l.s  that  Peru 
hfi3  enough  economic  leverage  to  make  the 
l^'reuch  reepond,  something  other  nations  In 
the  area  have  not  been  able  to  do. 

But  It  nught  be  noted  that  a  lesser  reason 
assigned  to  the  suspension  Is  that  young  f>ei>- 
ple  from  ail  major  Inland  areas  will  be  In 
Tahiti  this  month  for  the  Paclflc  athletic 
games  Some  incidents  or  protests  against  the 
Frpnch  testing  might  have  been  anticipated 
in  the  French  Polynesian  capital  where  there 
Is  already  feeling  against  the  refusal  of  Paris 
to  allow  more  local  self-government. 

Whatever,  the  French  have  managed  to 
respond  with  unusual  grace  la  a  situation 
where  In  President  D«  OauUe  days  they  might 
have  t>e€n  arrogantly  rigid. 

Their  action  also  serves  to  underline  the 
fact  the  United  States  is  still  proceeding  with 
plaixs  for  Its  own  nuclear  test  In  the  Aleu- 
tlaiis  next  month.  Ours,  of  course,  la  to  be  un- 
derground, but  the  reast)ns  against  It  are 
even  more  impressive  tb&n  those  that  swayed 
the  French. 

[Prom   the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
Sept.  9.   1971] 

Thb  AMcHrrKA  DecisioN 

International  politics  appears  to  have  cast 
ita  shadow  over  the  planned  Atomic  Energy 
CommLss Ion's  biggest  underground  nuclear 
teat — scheduled  for  next  month  on  Amchltka 
in  the  Aleutians 

Word  from  Washington  yesterday  that 
President  Nixon  Is  seriously  considering  can- 
celling, or  at  least  postponing,  the  Hve- 
megaton  blast,  .seemed  prompted  by  protests 
from  Canada  and  Japan 

All  the  unknown  factors  Involved  In  thl« 
gigantic  blast — the  environmental  Impact, 
radioactivity,  earthquakes  and  tsunamis — 
dictate  that  President  Nixon  should  at  least 
delay  and  perhaps  cancel   it   permanently 

Frfjm  latest  Washington  reports  we  can 
safely  assume  that  the  Nation's  rplallonshlps 
with  Canada  and  Japan  may  carry  more 
weight  with  Mr  Nlxon  than  the  Atomic  En- 
erify  Commission's  assurances  that  the  test — • 
code-named  Cannikin— will  have  no  long- 
term  Impact  on  the  environment  and  that 
chaiices  of  an  earthquake  being  generated, 
or  a  tidal  wave  following  the  explosion,  are 
minimal 

Is  Is  puzzling  that,  with  International  rela- 
tions on  the  subject  of  non-proUferatlon  as 
strained  as  they  presently  are.  the  AEC  has 
demonstrated  no  Inclination  to  postpone  the 
test. 

Last  February  Mitchell  W  Sharp,  Canadian 
Minister  of  External  Affairs,  formally  noti- 
fied the  State  Department  of  Canada's  ob- 
jections to  the  test  His  protest  was  made  on 
environmental  risk. 

On  Monday  however  Sharp  called  for  a 
ban  on  all  underground  nuclear  tests  with- 
out the  usual  provision  of  onsite  Inspectlonii 
to  verify  compliance. 

This  was  a  direct  break  with  the  United 
States  on  the   need   for  such  Inspections. 

The  following  day  Sharp  pursued  this  line 
and  warned  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Con- 
Terence  that  prompt  and  total  ban  on  under- 
grouiMl  nuclear  tests  Is  neces-sary  to  save 
the  proposed  nuclear  non-proliferation  pact 
and  slow  down  the  arms  race  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

"UnJess  the  noclear  powers  themselves 
put  an  end  to  the  proliferation  of  their  own 
nuclear  weapons.  In  qualitative  as  well  aa 
quantitative  terms,  the  full  non-prolifera- 
tion regime  stands  in  danger,  "  he  told  the 
Geneva  conference. 

The  Japaneae  government  has  registered 
Its  concern,  but  has  not  flJed  a  formal  pro- 
test. 


Except  for  Its  envlrotunantal  Impact  state- 
ment, made  last  June,  the  ABC  has  re- 
mained silent  on  the  teat. 

Quertlons  and  allegations  made  by  en- 
vironmental groups  have  gone  unanswered 
and  uncontested. 

The  New  Tork  Times  reported  today  that 
Wayne  Smith,  a  staffer  on  the  Natlon&l  Se- 
curity CouncU,  visited  San  Clemente  last 
week  to  dl-scuss  with  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the 
President's  assistant  for  National  Sectirlty 
Affairs  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  De- 
fen.>(e  Department  and  the  AEC  for  going 
ahead  with  the  test;  and  the  reasons  given 
by  the  State  Department,  the  White  House 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the  OT- 
ftce  of  Science  and  Technology,  for  cancelling 
the  test. 

The  key  to  a  possible  cancellation  by  the 
President,  however,  would  seem  to  be  Can- 
ada »  stand;  and  especially  Important  Is 
the  sw1t<:h  to  advocacy  of  a  total  ban 

TTie.se  aspects  of  nuclear  testing  will  be 
debated  before  the  United  Nations  General 
.^ssemtly   this   fall. 

All  things  oinsldered.  It  would  seem  to  be 
wnse  and  expedient  to  wait  until  after  these 
debates  before  deciding  whether  to  stage  the 
Amchltka  test. 

There  Is  no  showing  that  time  will  make 
a  crucial   difference 

To  set  off  the  blast  and  cause  a  disaster 
would  destroy  the  AEC's  program  and  seri- 
ously warp  the  United  States'  credibility  In 
International  affairs. 

(Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
Oct.  1.  1971) 

Cannikin's  Un^nswebed  Qit^stions 
(  By  Webster  K    Nolan  i 

A  liandy  little  booklet  with  a  palP  blue 
cover  was  published  earlier  this  year  with- 
out much  fanfare  although  it  conceivably 
could  be  one  of  the  "sleeper  "  publications  of 
the  year 

The  41 -page  booklet  Is  titled  "Project 
Cannikin"  and  It  Is  about  the  mammoth 
nuclear  test  the  government  plans  to  deto- 
nate In  the  .Meiitlans  in  October  It  was  pub- 
lished ty  the  Atomic  Energy  Commtseton. 

In  a  sense.  Project  Cannikin  could  be 
called  a  work  of  art  It  has  been  said  that 
the  mark  of  great  writers  Is  what  they  do 
not  say.  In  their  ability  to  leave  much  to  the 
reader's  lmag!na;tlon 

Project  Cannikin  Is  truly  remarkable  for 
the  things  It  doesn't  say  and  without  doubt 
It  leaves  much  to  the  reader's  staggered 
imagination 

The  theme  of  the  booklet,  for  example.  Is 
safety. 

Tlie  anonymous  authors,  go  to  great 
lengths  to  emphasize  the  concern  and  elab- 
orate procedures  involved  In  testing  the 
nuclear    "device  "  in  an  atmosphere  of  safety 

'ITie  '  device  ",  as  the  AEC  quaintly  calls 
It,  will  have  250  times  the  explosive  force 
of  the  blast  that  leveled  Hiroshima 

The  atithors  txjldiy  assert  on  page  one. 
'  Tlie  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  every 
confidence  it  can  be  conducted  safely  ■  ■ 
no  sign. /leant  impact  on  man.  animal  life 
or  the  environment  Is  anticipated  from  the 
Cannikin  test   " 

This  la  reassuring,  until  the  reader  begins 
to  wonder  about  the  things  that  are  left 
unsaid 

SOME   OPPONKM'Tfl 

For  example,  there  Is  a  susplrlon  In  Wash- 
ington that  several  government  agencies  are 
opposed  U5  the  test  and  have  prepared  docu- 
ments stating  their  objections  Washington 
sources  say  that  among  the  agencies  who 
have  recommended  against  the  test  are  the 
State  Department,  White  House  Council  on 
EnvlronmeiM,al  Quality,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and,  aiccordlng  to  some 
reports,  the  White  House  Offlce  of  Science 
and  Technology. 

However,  efforts  by  a  group  of  legislators, 


Including  Rep.  Patay  T.  Mink  of  Hawaii,  to 
get  copies  trf  these  documents  have  been 
noUvbly  unauccosaful.  They  went  to  court. 
but  the  Judge  ruled  against  them,  saying  It 
was  not  the  place  of  the  courts  to  Intervene 
because  of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers.  The  congressmen  plan  to  app>e«l  this 
ruling — If  they  have  time. 

The  reference  In  the  booklet  to  the  lack 
of  danger  to  human  and  animal  life  doesn't 
mention  the  fact  that  Amchltka  is  a  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  set  up  by  President 
Taft  in  1913  It  Is  the  nesting  ground  for 
peregrine  falcon  and  bald  eagle  (two  species 
in  danger  of  extinction)  and  a  refuge  for  sea 
otter,  seals  and  sea  lions  (some  sea  otter  are 
being  evacuated  to  safety,  the  booklet 
notes) . 

Another  matter  left  unsaid,  presumably  In 
the  Interest  of  artistry.  Is  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  numerous  accidents  connected 
with  atomic  materials. 

U.S.  nuclear  underground  testing  usually 
Is  performed  In  Nevada,  where — according  to 
Time  magazine.  July  19.  1971 —«9  of  the  253 
testa   have   had   radiation   leaks 

RADIOACTIVE     CXOUD 

The  most  recent  of  these  "accidents"  oc- 
curred less  than  a  year  ago  when  a  small 
cloud  of  radioactive  dust  escaped  from  the 
Nevada  teat  site  and  drifted  toward  the  Cana- 
dian border. 

The  AEC  said  thit  incident  presented  no 
danger  to  health  The  radloactUtty  was  later 
detected,  however.  In  milk  produced  In  five 
states,  but  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  assured  everyone  that  Uiere  was  no 
danger  In  the  milk  and  that  the  radioactivity 
dissipated  "quickly.  " 

At  the  site  Itself,  when  the  radioactive  es- 
cape was  detected.  500  workers  were  evacu- 
ated, and  hurried  through  showers.  Their 
clothing  was  taken  away. 

The  AEC  said  "none  (of  the  workers)  re- 
ceived more  i radiation)  than  one  would  get 
from  a  regular  set  of  chest  X-rays,"' 

Tills  souudii  hue — after  a;i.  the  AEC  should 
know  about  ihe.se  things.  But  when  someone 
asked  about  the  cause  of  the  leak,  an  AEC 
spokesman  .^ald.  "It  is  going  tc  take  a  long 
time    to    determine    what    happened" 

It  does  seem  the  AEC  should  know  about 
things  like  that.  too.  particularly  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  incident  was  the  17th  leak 
of  radioactivity  from  the  Nevada  tests  since 
1963. 

Other  Incidents  have  Included  alleged 
radioactive  poisoning  of  Japanese  fithermen 
and  Mlcroneslans  during  the  Pacific  nuclear 
tests  A  controversy  also  erupted  In  May  1968. 
when  the  Japanese  government  refused  to 
accept  the  findings  of  the  AEC.  clearing  the 
nuclear  submarine  SwordfLsh  of  leaking 
radioactivity    Into   Sasebo   HarbcT. 

CANCES     DANGEB 

In  1963.  nuclear  scientists  testifying  In 
Congress  said  children  who  drar.k  milk  from 
cows  grazing  In  "hot  spots  "  In  Nevada  had 
been  exposed  to  a  level  which  would  produce 
thyroid  cancer  In  an  average  o'.  one  out  of 
288  CH-ses.  with  the  net  result  of  possibly  a 
dozen  or  more  cases  during  the  next  10  years 
President  Kennedy  ordered  stricter  safety 
pre<autlons 

And  there  Is  at  least  one  Incident  of  radio- 
activity "leakage"  which  may  have  parallels 
to  the  Cannikin  test: 

In  August,  1968.  a  small  amount  of  radia- 
tion leaked  Into  the  atmosphere  from  the 
'Vucca  Flat  nticlear  test,  through  a  pipe  784 
feet  below  the  desert  floor  TTie  leak  was  con- 
fined to  the  test  site,  according  to  the  AEC, 
which  went  on  to  explain  that  closures  In 
the  pipe  system  designed  to  keep  radiation 
from  reaching  the  >urfac«  apparently  failed. 

For  an  Interesting  comparison,  turn  to 
page  36  of  the  AEC  Cannikin  booklet : 

"After  the  Cannikin  device  Is  placed  in  * 
mined  room  near  the  bottom  of  the  drilled 
stiaft,  the  shaft  will  be  tilled,  or  stemmed,  to 
the  surface  using  •  process  employed  mAny 
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times  before  at  NTS  (Nevada  test  sites)  and 
other  sites.  Materlala  will  Include  carefully 
graded  and  dried  sand  and  gravel.  The  sand 
and  gravel  will  compress  to  low  pernxaabillty 
under  the  action  of  groiuMl  shock,  and  pre- 
vent r«dlo«ctlvity  from  working  upward  to 
the  surface," 

aADiOACTnvx  wat'xb 

Time  magazine  also  noted  In  the  July  19 
edition  that  the  AEC  concedes  that  radio- 
active matter  could  seep  Into  the  water  from 
three  to  one  thousand  years  after  the  blast. 
Alaska's  people  believe  every  tide  will  wash 
additional  radioactivity  Into  the  ocean,  dey- 
a.'-tatlng  the  Northern  Pacific  fishing  indus- 
try. 

However,  the  AEC  notes  that  the  test  will 
be  after  the  Ashing  season. 

Although  the  baby-blue  covered  booklet 
gives  aasurance.s  about  the  safety  of  the  test 
on  i>ractlcally  every  page,  there  are  a  dis- 
turbing number  of  qualifying  phrases  and 
remarks  sprinkled  throughout  the  document. 

For  example,  "We  expect  any  untrapped 
radioactivity  will  tend  to  remain  near  the 
detonation  point.   ,   . 

Another  one:  "A  ^mall  quantity  of  Tritium 
may  seep  to  the  ocean  after  a  perlcDd  of  many 
years,  but  probably  would  be  undetectable 
because    of    dilution    and    radioactive    decay 

Another:  "Rock  falls  and  slides  may  occur 
along  the  coastline  near  surface  ground  zero, 
possibly  affecting  a  few  sea  cliff  and  sea  stack 
nesting  sites  utilized  by  bald  eagles,  peregrine 
falcons,  cormorants  and  other  cllff-nestlng 
birds  " 

"Generation  of  a  tsunami  from  this  cause 
(undersea  landslide)  in  the  Amchltka  area 
Is  not  credible  " 

INCAbCri^BLE 

And  the  grabber,  for  this  reader  anyway, 
appears  on  page  24  : 

"It  has  been  su^rgested  that  the  ground 
motion  and  strain  resulting  from  an  under- 
ground explosion  might  trigger  a  large  earth- 
quake, producing  gr.nmd  motion  more  de- 
structive than  that  resulting  from  the  ex- 
plosion Itself  Such  a  sequence  of  events  has 
never  occurred.  The  understanding  of  earth- 
quake mechanisms  Is  not  sufficient  for  cal- 
culation of  this  probability  However  most  ex- 
perts assert  that  triggering  a  large  natural 
earthquake  is  extremely  unlikely." 

Tlie  booklet  d:iosn't  mention  that  Am- 
chltka Is  located  on  the  Aleutian  Thrust 
Fault  which  Is  part  of  the  Clrcumpaclflc  Seis- 
mic Belt. 

The  San  Andreas  Fault,  which  underlay  Los 
Angeles'    recent    quake,   is   part   of   this  same 
seismic   belt    San   Francisco  lies  athwart   It 
as  does  Chile. 

According  to  the  National  Earthquake  In- 
formation Center's  seismologist.  Carl  Von 
Hake,  the  earth  wobbles  slightly  as  It  spins  in 
space  As  It  does  this,  the  north-south  polar 
axis  on  which  It  rotates  shifts  about  six 
Inches  a  day.  a  maximum  of  72  feet  over  a 
14-monih  period.  The  wobble  reaches  Its 
maximum  every  seven  years  Correlation 
studies  cover  the  past  70  years  and  con- 
sistently show  peak  earthquake  activity  coin- 
ciding with  the  seventh  year  maximum  wob- 
ble. 

This  year.  1971,  Is  such  a  seventh  year  and 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration cites  a  definite  correlation  be- 
tween the  wobble  and  earthquakes," 

Seven  years  ago  Alaska  suffered  a  disas- 
trous quake.  There  have  already  been  four 
massive  earthquakes  this  year  and  1950  (21 
years  ago)  is  the  only  recent  year  with  a 
worse  quake  record  than  1871 — so  far, 

IMPOST  ANT    TO    BECtJlUTY 

The  paragraph  In  the  booklet  runs  on  con- 
fidently: 

"All  agree  that  the  only  possibility  Is  that 
of  triggering  an  earthquake  on  a  nearby  fault 
that  is  about  ready  to  happen  anyway,  and 
that  triggering  an  earthquake  at  any  great 
distance  from  Amchltka  Ls  not  credible." 


Well,  we  can  all  sleep  easier,  knowing  that 
the  AEC  Is  there. 

Ttae  booklet,  adhering  to  the  principle  of 
forcing  the  reader  to  use  his  Imagination, 
does  not  tell  us  why  the  Cannikin  test  Is  nec- 
essary. 

It  says  only,  "The  test  is  considered  of 
vital  Importance  to  national  security.  "  This 
presumably  is  to  be  accepted  as  an  article  of 
faith,  a  government  dogma  which  we  all  are 
expected  to  accept  without  question  Ac- 
tually, In  a  free  society,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
a&k   as  many   questions  as   we  want 

Getting  the  answers  is  another  matter,  as 
the  34  congressmen  found  out. 

And,  after  all,  the  AEC  knows  best. 

However,  from  other  sources,  we  learn  that 
the  purpose  of  the  lest  has  something  to  do 
with  the  antibalUsllc  missile  program  — you 
may  remember  that  game,  how  we  strenu- 
ously work  for  disarmament  by  building  more 
sophisticated  nuclear  weapons? 

One  wonders,  too,  why  all  the  secrecy  when 
It  IS  almost  certain  that  our  potential 
ei.emles,  real  or  imagined,  possess  a  goodly 
amount  of  equipment  and  Intelligence  to  get 
.some  fairly  detailed  Information  about  the 
•.est  However,  It  has  always  seemed  to  be  a 
guiding  principle  of  our  bureaucracy  to  with- 
hold information  from  the  American  public 
even  though  other  governments  may  have 
that  Information. 

.\:.d,  Acr.chltiia  is  only  700  miles  from 
Rti&sla. 

BIGGEST    YET 

T^ie  test  Itself  will  "have  a  yield  of  less 
than  Ave  megatons."  Which,  by  Interpreta- 
tion of  unofllclal  sources  in  Washington, 
means  the  blast  will  be  approximately  the 
eoulvalent  of  10  billion  pounds  of  dynamite. 
or  250  times  the  size  of  the  explosion  that 
leveled  Hiroshima 

It  will  displace  three  cubic  miles  of  earth. 
It  18  by  far  the  largest  underground  nuclear 
explosion  conducted  by  the  United  States, 

It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  AEC 
that   nature  can   take  It 

For  example,  the  booklet  makes  an  at- 
tempt to  put  us  at  ea.se  regarding  the  pos- 
slDlIlty  of  a  tsunami,  noting  that  the  West- 
ern Aleutians,  where  Amchltka  Is  located, 
h.-.vo  r.cvcr  been  t^.c  scarce  of  damaging 
tsunami.  It  quotes  Dr.  William  Van  Dorn  of 
the  Scrlpps  Institute  of  Oceanography,  who 
told   the  Alaska  State  iLeflslature 

"There  is  no  foreseeable  connection  be- 
tween the  direct  eflects  of  nuclear  testing  on 
Amchltka  and  a  tsunami  In  Alaska" 

iViid  It  says  the  predicted  ground  displace- 
ment volume  for  Cannikin  Is.  "  too  small 
even  to  produce  a  substantial  WAve  along  the 
shores  of  Amchltka  "'  That  bolls  down  to 
something  like.  "Well.  If  everything  goes  as 
we  think  it  will   there  won't  be  a  tidal  wave   " 

(It  Is  worth  noting  in  Hawaii  that  the 
Islands  have  had  15  terrifying  and  destruc- 
tive t&unamls  since  1819.  all  caused  by  earth- 
quakes I 

NOT    NECESSARILT    SO 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  atomic  scien- 
tists have  done  their  homework,  nor  is  there 
any  doubt  that  they  are  dedicated,  capable 
people  accomplished  experts  In  their  field 
and  certainly  concerned  that  every  safety 
measure  p.  >S6ible  be  employed 

And  despite  the  cloak-and-dagger  approach 
to  the  purpose  of  the  test,  there's  no  reason 
to  dispute  the  belief  that  the  AEC  sincerely 
believes  in  its  own  mind  that  the  test  is 
necessary  for  national  security. 

But  Just  because  the  AEC  believes  It  doesn't 
make  It  necessarily  so 

In  any  event,  the  question  raised  by  this 
booklet  runs  to  a  more  basic  consideration 
than  safety  or  necessity  for  the  test,  al- 
though these  are  Important  questions  The 
fundamental  question — still  unanswered — Is 
"where  does  the  government  get  off,  shoving 
this  nuclear  explosion  down  our  throats  " 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  book  review  Is 
one-sided,  that  it  doesn't  give  the  full  pic- 


ture, that  it  raises  questions  without  fur- 
lilshlng  partial  answers. 

That's  for  sure. 

It  can  also  be  said  that  the  pale-blue 
booklet  is  one-sided.  That's  for  stire,  too 

The  booklet  is  a  compendium  of  one-sided 
information  aiul  presents  only  a  shadowy 
picture  of  the  situation. 

It  U,  in  fact,  a  slick  seUing  job. 

(  Note :  This  booklet  le  available — freeh- 
and can  be  received  by  writing  to:  T'he 
Atomic  E'lergy  Commlaslon,  Washington. 
DC  20545  Our  Washington  corre^)ondent 
found  that  there  are  11  documents  available 
to  the  public  on  the  Cannikin  test,  at  a  cost 
of  *3  each  Write  the  Nationa^  Technical 
Information  Service,  US  Dept  of  Commerce 
Springfield,  Va  .  22151.  These  deal  mostly 
with  the  Mllrow  test  In  the  Aleutians  in 
1969.) 

(Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-BuUetln, 

Oct    1.  19711 

DcTBiovs  Cannikin 

President  Nixon  has  ssid  he  will  wait  for 
the  results  of  a  further  study  before  an- 
nouncing a  decision  on  the  Amchltka  nu- 
clear test. 

Should  the  President  s  answer  be  "Go"  for 
the  test,  he  owes  the  Nation  a  full  account- 
ing on  the  reasoning  that  ( 1 )  makes  the 
test  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  D.8,.  and 
(2)  answers  doubts  and  fears  such  as  those 
expressed  in  the  Impressive  article  on  the 
opposite  page  by  Wet>stcr  K  Nolan,  Star- 
Bulletin  features  editor. 

Project  Cannikin,  as  of  now,  seems  dubi- 
ous at  tiest 

[From   the   Honolulu   Star-Bulletin, 
Oct.  6,  1971) 

Welcome  Repsxeve 

The  decision  by  the  U.S  Court  of  Appeals 
that  a  lower  court  had  made  a  mistake  in 
not  halting  the  Atomic  Energy  Comnuasion  s 
hve-megatou  nuclear  tebt  in  the  Aleutians 
appears  to  be  a  decisive  victory  for  con- 
servationists and  environmentalists. 

At  the  heart  of  t,he  suit  are  "impact  state- 
ments'" required  by  law  before  such  nuclear 
experunents  are  allowed  These  statements 
were  vague  at  best  and  only  glossed  over  the 
potential  dangers  of  such  a  big  blast 

The  public  deserves  to  know  what  these 
probabilities  are,  and  tiiere  is  no  visible  way 
In  which  their  disciobure  could  jeopardize 
national  security. 

'With  tne  poc>s]Dility  of  earthquakes,  tidal 
waves  and  irreparable  environmental  and 
ecological  damage  existing,  there  can  be  no 
whitewash  allowed 

Before  any  such  test— wiUi  an  explosive 
power  250  times  that  which  levelled  Hiro- 
shima-— IS  permitted,  the  dangers  should  be 
exaunued  in  open  furum  and  weighed 
against  what  scientists  may  learn  from  the 
vest 

There  also  were  reports  from  Washington 
that  many  of  President  Nixon's  advisers 
have  spoken  out  against  the  AEC  experi- 
ment. These  statements,  if  they  do  Indeed 
exist,  should  tie  examined 

The  appeals  courts  decision  is  a  welcome 
reprieve  and  a  tribute  to  common   sense 

Before  this  matter  is  decided  some  in- 
sights may  be  won  that  will  strengthen  the 
demand  for  cauuon  in  governmental  agen- 
cies. 

No  single  agency  should  have  power  as  the 
AEC  seems  to  assert,  to  tamper  unchallenged 
With  the  balance  of  nature. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Oct    7.  1971] 
Block  that  Blast! 

The  decision  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
to  order  a  lower  court  to  reconsider  Its  re- 
fusal to  halt  the  Amchltka  nuclear  test  keeps 
alive  hc^>«s  that  the  blSLSt  cattj  yet  be  can- 
celed. 

A   US    District  Court   had  summarily  dis- 
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missed  a  suit  brought  by  eonservatlontst 
groups  charging  that  th«  Atomic  Kn«r^ 
CommlSBlon  (AEC)  did  not  ine«t  8taDd«rd.s 
set  by  the  National  Unvlronmenla!  Polk-y 
Act  wtwn  It  evaluated  the  effects  of  the  explo- 
sion. 

But  In  revlewlrH?  the  caae.  the  appeals 
court  ruled  there  are  still  "unrenolved  qiiea- 
tlons  of  fact"  concerning  the  test,  and  that 
the  arg^imenta  of  the  envlrDnmeniallHta  be 
considered. 

The  ded.^lotj  Is  a  weloome  one.  for  there 
arn  weU-doc\innented  enTlronmental  rislcs 
posed  by  the  explosion  Bven  sereral  govern- 
ment agencies  have  recommended  that  the 
test  be  canceled 

The  govemm«>nt  argues  that  tlie  blast  will 
not  harm  the  environment,  but  aclcnowledgea 
that  It  wotild  be  too  powerful  for  the  Nevada 
site. 

Secretary  of  State  Wltllain  P  Rogers  said 
thla  week  that  President  Nixon  haa  not  yet 
decided  whether  to  proceed  with  the  test — 
which  already  baa  been  p<»tponed  from  early 
to  late  October 

But  the  Washington  I'cst  reports  that 
sources  close  to  the  President  Insist  he  has 
not  considered  calling  !t  off 

The  reason  for  the  delay,  they  say,  is  So- 
viet Premier  Alexel  Kosygln's  visit  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  city  of  Vancouver  this  month. 

The  President  may  be  willing  to  disregard 
the  legltiniaLe  concerns  of  those  of  us  In 
Hawaii  and  the  West  Coast,  but  he  appar- 
ently Isn't  prepared  to  upset  the  traveling 
Russian. 

While  we  welcome  help  from  wherever  U 
comes.  It  Is  time  for  the  President  to  recog- 
nize the  real  reasons  for  not  going  ahead 
with  the  exploGlon. 


FEDERAL  GO\'ERNMENT  AND 
THE  ARTS 

'Mr  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr  SiX?aker,  during 
these  days  of  economical  turmoil,  with 
billions  of  our  dollars  being  spent  In 
Soutlieast  Asoa  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  have  a  tendency  to  forget  tlmt 
one  of  the  great  needs  of  our  future 
citizens  Is  to  maintain  and  fully  provide 
for  the  educational  necessities  for  our 
American  youth. 

This  need  not  only  applies  to  the 
fundamentals  of  our  high  schools  and 
colleges,  but  also  to  tiie  maintenance  and 
continuous  c.xpansion  of  fiuid.s  to  help 
our  youth  and  schools  in  e.xpandinK 
education  pertainm^'  to  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  I  addressed 
the  Greater  Gary,  Ind..  Arts  Council  at 
a  joint  meeting,  with  representatives  of 
Other  arts  councils,  on  tlie  subject  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  it  pertains  to  the 
arts  and  humaruties.  I  include  excerpt-s 
from  my  speech,  made  on  that  occasion: 
ExrsriiPTs  Prom  Sptech  bt  Congressman  Rat 

J.    Maodcn   cm    Federal    OovrRNvrrNT    and 

THi  A«Ts,  Bktore  TTit  Okeateh  Oart   Kn-ra 

CouNcii.,  October    1Q.    19V1 

It  Is  particularly  pleasing  for  me  to  speak 
before  the  Greater  Qary  Council  today  on 
the  subject  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  and 
the  Arts.  I  witnessed  almost  exactly  one 
month  ago  the  opening  of  thn  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  m  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  It  is  tempting  to  caU  the 
Kennedy  Art  Center  the  greatest  single  tri- 
umph of  a  partnership  between  the  govem- 
n>ent  and  the  arts  stnca  the  building  of  the 
Parthenon  for  the  Greek  city-stale  of  Ath«na 
aotne  twenty-five  hundred  y«ars  ago.  It  is  oer- 


talnly  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  has  rejuvenated  the  status  of 
the  performing  arts  over  our  Nation.  This 
news  media  publicity  baa  finally  laM  to  rest 
the  question  of  the  desirability  of  FedenU 
Oovernment  support  of  the  arts  that  has 
troubled  many  rtllrens  for  such  a  long  time 

The  hlstary  of  the  partnership  betwwrn  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Arts  goes  back 
US  far  as  the  planning  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  Pierre  L'Enfant  Tet  the  direct 
federal  aid  fur  the  arts  Is  a  relatively  new 
concept  and  those  of  us  who  supported 
legislation  to  provide  for  such  assistance 
had  to  overcome  some  strong  prejudices  of 
segmer.ts  of  the  public  agali.st  this  legisla- 
tion Until  very  recently,  for  In.'stance.  there 
had  been  a  rather  widely  accepted  attitude 
that  the  arts  were  for  the  intellectuals  and 
not  a  fit  i;areer  or  preoccupation  for  the 
rugged  American  Individualist  This  In  spite 
of  the  faci  that,  more  often  than  not.  the 
man  who  took  his  oxen,  axe  and  ploughshare 
to  conquer  the  wilderness  had  a  laddie  or 
guitar  with  him  to  tell  his  story  in  song 

Tliere  have  also  been  many  who  feared 
that  government  support  of  the  arts  would 
necessarily  mean  government  control  ol  the 
arts,  with  Its  attendant  cen.'iorshlp  and  re- 
strictions Even  artl-st.s  the.nselves  feared 
this,  and  felt  that  the  arts  should  be  left  to 
thelT  own  devices  lest  they  be  contaminated 
by  the  deadening  hand  of  the  bureaucracy 
This  in  spite  cf  the  fluorlshlng  of  the  arts 
m  Europe  where  great  nations  have  f^r 
a  very  long  lime  actively  supported  or  op- 
erated natii  rial  opera  and  bWlet  oompaiues. 
conducted  nailonal  competitions  In  music, 
and  indeed.  gub«ldiBe<l  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, the  arts  and  la  many  cases  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  the  artists  them- 
selves. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  rea- 
.■Kin  for  the  relatively  recent  shift  lu  such 
attitudes  or  even  U>  say  when  this  took 
place  Oi'.e  reaaon  for  Uie  chauge  was  the 
reiillzatlon  that  without  some  form  of  gov- 
erunieul  aid,  the  ecom)mlc  future  for  ttie 
arts  woulJ  be  rather  grim.  Throughout 
twenUeth  century  America,  the  traditional 
sources  of  financial  assistance  to  the  arts 
were  drying  up.  Financial  help  from  Indl- 
'  virtual  patrons  of  the  arts  were  becoming 
more  scarce  The  great  private  fortunes 
which  had  previously  supported  symphonies 
and  museums  were  falling  victim  to  attrition 
and  the  tax  laws.  Although  fotnidatlon  sup- 
p<5rt  and  popular  subscriptions  provided  In- 
valuable help,  these  could  not  prevent  the 
closing  of  many  community  symphonle.s 
snd  k)cal  art  museums  from  lack  of  funds 
Ten  yeaPB  ago  It  was  commonplace  U^  say 
lh.*t  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  faced 
the  poSBlblllty  of  cultural  p<;)verty 

If  the  financial  plight  of  the  arts  was  one 
rea«on  for  the  Increasing  acceptance  of  Fed- 
eral assistance,  another  must  be  a  more  cul- 
turally enlightened  attitude  on  the  part  of 
our  coun'.ry'H  political  leadersiup  I  said 
before  that  I  couldn't  date  the  change  In 
altitude  towards  a  government  i>artnersh!p 
with  the  arts  YtH.  as  a  symtx^  of  such  a 
change,  I  would  ceruiliUy  have  Itj  remind 
you  of  that  exciting  evening  at  the  White 
House  In  .961  when  Pablo  Ca-suis  performed 
for  PrehhJent  mid  Mrs  Kennedy. 

Thus,  u  Is  extremely  fltiing  for  us  to  see 
the  new  Kennedv  Art  C«>utcr  as  a  symbol 
for  acceptance  of  Federal  aid  for  the  art 
PreKldeiit  John  Keniiedy  h.nkself  was  one 
of  the  firs',  to  visualize  a  truly  national  com- 
mitment to  artistic  exoeUeiice,  be  sliared 
with  many  of  us  the  ^euae  that  Washing- 
ton woud  never  be  a  cultural  as  weU  as  a 
poir.lcal  capital  uutll  it  had  a  Siting  build- 
ing to  house  liie  National  Ballet,  the  Na- 
liontU  Symphony  and  other  visiting  perform- 
ers 

If  the  Kennedy  Center  Is  the  most  glainor- 
ou.s  example  of  stioceasful  cooperation  l>e- 
tween  the  Federal  Oovernmeni  and  tlM  arts. 
It  Is   by  no  means  the  maet  significant  and 


far  reaching    Tbat  honor  would  have  to  go 
to  the   National   Endowment  on   the  Arts. 

Created  six  years  ago,  the  Ifatlonal  en- 
dowment had  Ita  begtnnlngB  in  ises.  Presi- 
dent Tmman  requested  the  CocnmiaBlon  on 
Fine  Arts  to  Issue  a  report  on  "Art  and  Oov- 
ernmenf  recommending  the  use  of  federal 
funds  to  purchase  American  art  for  the  Na- 
tional Collection  ol  Flik«  Art.  whlct  up  until 
Oiat  Ume  relied  on  private  gifts  fur  Its  sup- 
port. The  CommUslon  also  suggested  tliat 
federal  fuiwls  be  used  to  assist  public  hl^ 
schools  lu  aoqulrtag  equipment  for  leaching 
the  arts.  Similar  studies  during  the  Slseu- 
liower  years  proposed  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
iiiiiislons  on  the  Arts,  but  no  legislation  was 
enacted. 

In  1963  rresident  Kennedy,  by  Executive 
order,  created  a  President  •  Advlscjry  Counn; 
on  the  Arts,  the  following  year  Congress 
passed  the  National  Arts  aiul  Cultural  De- 
velopment Act.  ThlB  establiahed  a  CouncU 
with  powers  to  advise  the  country  on  the 
atate  of  the  art*,  but  without  power,  money 
or  subsidies. 

It  wa.«nt  until  the  89th  Congress  that  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  (Public  iJiw  8S#-2O0|  was  passed 
and  signed  bv  President  Lyndon  Johnson  on 
3epte«nber  M.  lt»fl5  The  new  law  stated  that 
•he  purptwe  of  tiie  Foundation  wat.  to  'pro- 
mote a  broadly  conceived  nationul  policy  iif 
.upport  for  the  Humanities  and  Arts  In  the 
United  Stales  The  leglalaUon  established  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  which  la 
tuttoorlRed  to  make  matching  grants  to  In- 
dividual.'! iind  groups  tor  use  in  production, 
projects,  workshops,  surveys  and  plai\nlng  for 
the  arts.  Such  funds  were  limited  to  one- 
h,iif  the  total  cost  ol  any  project  The  En- 
dowrmenl  operates  with  the  guidance  of  a  na- 
tional council  of  Independent,  pr.vate  citi- 
zens appointed  by  the  President  Ii  em- 
phasizes funding  of  projects  administered 
oxitslde  the  corridors  of  the  rspl-.,al.  using 
exUtlng.  local  Institutions.  In  addition  the 
Act  forbids  Federal  bureaucratic  Interference 
with  policies  of  any  of  the  recipients  of 
grants 

The  great  variety  and  success  of  the  proj- 
ects sponsored  by  the  Kndowmeat  l.s  one 
clear  Indication  of  its  achievement.  Among 
\\.3  notable  programs,  the  Arts  Endowment 
has  expanded  Its  ■'Poetry  In  the  Schools" 
pr.JecUs  from  six  metropolitan  areas  to  eight 
midwestem  states.  Including  Indiana  Its  co- 
ordinated (lance  residency  program  reaches 
communlMea  in  twenty-two  states  Other 
l-jurlng  profeR.sionjil  arts  companies  will 
reach,  with  the  Endowment's  assistance, 
thousands  of  people   in  the  western   States 

Of  particular  interest  to  all  of  us  ts  the 
support  k'tven  by  the  National  Endowment  to 
State  Arts  Coiinclls  Since  1066.  arjl  in  large 
mea-;ure  because  of  the  NatloniU  Endow- 
ment's grants  to  states  program.  State  Arts 
Councils  now  exist  In  all  fifty  states  and  five 
territories.  In  most  of  theee  states  the  arts 
councils  receive  more  from  slate  legislatures 
than  from   federal   assistance 

One  thing  about  Federal  support  for  the 
arts  is  clear;  it  has  generated  more  than 
three  dollars  in  private  giving  for  every  dol- 
lar spent  by  the  National  Endowment  Such 
a  figure  augurs  well  for  tiie  future  of  pri- 
vate support  of  the  arts  In  this  Country. 

The  overwhelming  acceptance  In  a  short 
period  of  time  of  the  concept  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  arts  ts  demonstrated  l:y  the  fact 
that  cm  lea  seldom  queetlon  whether  this  is 
a  proper  arena  f<jr  government  participation. 
Rather,  moet  of  the  crlUclsm  I  hear  In  Oon- 
greas  centers  around  partlrular  grmnts  made 
to  artists  by  the  Foundation  I  think  this  l« 
it  heiilthy  sign.  Tlie  administrators  of  the 
Foundation.  If  Congress  allowed  it.  could 
readily  ellnilnale  controversial  projects.  But, 
Congress  intended  that  the  £adowment 
should  help  artists,  writers  and  performers 
Without  the  hindrance  of  poUUoal  oonald- 
erattcios. 

The    ooniplete    bi-partisan    support    the 
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Foundation  receives  Is  one  of  the  most  graU<- 
fylng  aspects  of  the  partnership  between  the 
Federal  Oovernment  and  the  Arts. 

None  of  us  In  Oongreas  pretend  to  be  ex- 

perls  .  .  .  qualified  to  aeit  standards  for  the 
guidance  of  others  In  the  arts.  But  In  estab- 
lishing the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts, 
the  Kennedy  Center,  and  many  other  pro- 
grams of  Federal  suppiorl  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  Nation's  culture.  I  think  we 
have  cotnmltted  ourselves  to  the  proposition 
that  the  role  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is 
not  only  legitimate  and  proper,  but  also  ex- 
tremely necessary  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  a  free  society 

When  Congress  enacted  the  National 
PV^undatlon  of  Arts  and  Humanities  legisla- 
tion. It  stated  In  Its  declaration  of  purposes 
"That  democracy  demands  wisdom  and  vi- 
sion in  Its  citizens  and  that  It  must  there- 
fore foster  and  support  a  form  of  education 
designed  to  naake  men  niaslers  of  their  tech- 
nology, and   not  Its  unthinking  servant  " 

This  wdsdom  Is  reflected  in  the  very 
founding  of  this  Country  and  Its  demo- 
cratic principles  It  was  men  whose  minds 
brimmed  with  a  knowledge  of  philosophy, 
history.  ptoUtlcal  theory,  literature  and  other 
disciplines  of  the  humanities  that  set  this 
Country  on  Its  course  To  be  sure.  It  was  the 
farmers  and  the  backbreaklng  work  of  sim- 
ple Americans  combined  with  the  genius  of 
businessmen  who  built  the  prosperity  we 
know  today.  But  this  prosperity  needed  a 
beginning  ...  a  reason  for  being.  Therein 
lies  the  role  of  the  arts  and  humanities 
They  are  the  source  of  our  moral  values,  of 
our  love  of  freedom,  of  our  concern  for  the 
poor,  of  our  efforts  to  help  the  aged  and  the 
sick,  and  of  so  much  of  what  we  are  that 
we  tend  to  take  for  granted. 

I  wish  U)  commend  and  congratulate  the 
Greater  Oary  Arts  Council  for  your  splendid 
work  and  success  In  preserving  and  expand- 
ing these  valuable  heritages  so  necessary  to 
the  happiness  and  progress  of  our  American 
wav  of  life 


JAMES    GROVER    FTJLTON— A    CON- 
GRESSMAN'S CONGRESSMAN 

fMr.  LEGQETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  I 

Mr.  LEQOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jim 
Fulton,  the  ranking  member  of  the  op- 
position party  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  missed  by  his  colleagues  in 
Congress  from  Maine  to  California. 

Jim's  vitality  in  debate  on  the  House 
floor  had  the  chari.sma  of  a  person  only 
half  his  number  years. 

Jim  Fulton  was  no  one's  patsy — a  cou- 
rageous people's  representative  who 
spoke  his  mind — which  many  times  waa 
the  mind  of  the  people.  His  plausibility 
w  ill  be  missed. 

He  was  also  a  sensitive  human  being. 
well  cognizant  of  the  trauma  experienced 
by  his  friends  and  colleagues  and  was  al- 
ways ready  to  extend  a  meaningful  help- 
ing hand. 

Representing  a  portion  of  the  State 
of  California.  I  considered  Jim  Fulton  a 
Congressman's  Congressman — the  high- 
est public  service  compliment  I  know. 


FIFTY -FIVE  THOUSAND  AMERICAN 
LIVES  LOST  FOR  THIS? 

<Mr.  LEQOETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farce 
that  was  enacted  in  South  Vietnam  on 


October  3  cannot  be  called  an  election 
no  matter  how  we  try  to  stretch  the  term. 

The  most  spectacular  defect  was,  of 
course,  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one 
candidate.  But  we  should  also  keep  in 
mind  that  the  introduction  of  an  addi- 
tional candidate  for  cosmetic  purposes 
would  not  have  increased  the  validity 
of  the  charade. 

One  of  the  basic  questions  facing  South 
Vietnam — and  North  Vietnsan.  for  that 
matter — is  that  of  alinement:  To  what 
extent  should  Vietnam  be  neutral,  and 
to  what  extent  should  It  aline  itself  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  great  power  blocs? 
You  can  find  all  shades  of  opinion  on  this 
issue  among  Vietnamese,  including  a 
sizable  body  of  opinion  that  favors 
neutralism  But  exp.ession  of  any  range 
of  opinion  on  this  issue  is  forbidden, 
since  General  Thleu's  law  says  neutral- 
ism is  equivalent  to  commimism,  and.  of 
course  communism  is  illegal 

Similarly,  advocacy  of  a  coalition 
government  is  Illegal.  We  frequently 
hear  from  the  administration — and  we 
heard  from  Its  predecessor — that  "we 
will  not  impose  a  government  on  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam."  This  is  usually 
said  in  reference  to  a  coalition  govern- 
ment. But  by  maintaining  Thieu.  we  are 
in  effect  forcing  an  anticoalition  govern- 
ment on  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
During  the  1967  elections.  Truong  Dlnh 
Dzu  advocated  a  coalition,  he  came  in 
second  in  the  returns,  and  as  a  result 
he  has  spent  the  last  four  years  in  jail. 
This  has  not  been  lost  on  possible  con- 
temporary opp)onents  of  Thieu.  so  in  ef- 
fect another  major  ixjint  of  issue  Ls  ruled 
off  limits. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  advocate  either 
neutralism  or  a  coalition  government. 
But  I  do  say  tliese  are  matters  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  should  be  able 
to  decide  for  themselves. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  our  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  is  to  enable  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  to  choose  their  own 
government  and  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Now  after  55.000  American  and 
nearly  a  million  Vietnamese  deaths,  after 
giving  the  Saigon  Government  the  bene- 
fit of  17  years  of  training  and  more  than 
$150  billion,  we  seem  to  be  further  from 
this  goal  than  we  were  in  1954.  This  is 
most  discouraging. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  how  strongly  some 
of  my  views  are  shared  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  On  the  afternoon  of 
October  1.  Congressman  McCloskey  and 
I  circulated  a  statement  protesting  the 
Thieu  election.  Within  less  than  8  hours, 
with  no  time  for  a  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ter, we  were  able  to  collect  122  House 
and  nine  Senate  signatures,  including 
those  of  a  number  of  Members  who  had 
not  previously  criticized  the  war. 

I  insert  this  statement,  and  the  list 
of  signatures,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  Following  the  signatures.  I  insert 
a  pertinent  editorial  from  the  Interna- 
tional Herald  Tribune  of  October  4.  and 
a  column  by  Joseph  Kraft  published  on 
the  same  date : 

Membeks    or    Congress    Urge    Vietnam    To 
Postpone  Sunday  Ei-ection 

The  undersigned  Memljers  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  hereby  record  and 
voice  our  concern  and  disappointment  over 
the  National  Elections  scheduled  in  Saigon 

and  the  rest  of  South  Vietnam  this  Sundav. 


We  express  particular  disapproval  of  the 
chain  of  South  Vietnamese  Administration- 
sponsored  events  which  has  resulted  In  only 
one  man,  President  Thieu.  being  listed  on 
the  ballot.  The  procedures  which  Vietnam 
law  provides  for  a  vote  against  the  Thieu 
Administration  are  not  adequate  There  is 
no  provision  for  a  negative  vote 

We  are  particularly  concerned  with  the 
threats  of  violence  both  by  the  demonstra- 
tors and  the  Vietnamese  Army 

We  are  concerned  over  the  T'hleu  Admin- 
istration s  election  tactics  which  have  been 
publicized  and  which  have  resulted  In  the 
single  candidate  election,  specifically  : 

1.  apparent  c^en  efforts  in  Vietnam  to  buy 
votes 

2  open  efforts  to  coerce  village  chief?  and 
district  military  ofHcers  to  support  and  work 
for  the  Thieu  Administration — one  such 
publicized  Instriictlon.  recorded  at  Page 
31347  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 10.  1971.  reads  as  follows:  in  part — 
'The  province  chiefs  must  directly  draw 
up  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  covert  plan, 
that  lb  the  various  forms  of  secret  campaign 
activities  with  regard  to  political  parties,  re- 
ligions, organizations,  the  military,  civil 
servants,  government  cadre  and  the  people, 
as  well  as  carrying  out  meas'ures  to  paralyze 
the  activities  of  the  opp>osltlon  slate 

"The  province  chiefs  along  with  the  special 
campaign  staff  niust  establish  a  truly  nietic- 
uiou5  plan  to  be  applied  in  all  villages,  all 
districts,  all  organizations,  etc 

Ttils  basic  plan  will  determine  the  re- 
sults precisely  because  you  the  province 
ciilefs  will  define  and  directly  carry  out  and 
control  It  The  guiding  principles  are:  dis- 
creet preparation,  concrete  plans,  scientific 
organization,  choice  of  prudent  cadre,  logi- 
cal use  of  cadre  ^nd  facilities,  and  tight 
control   ,  .  ." 

".  .  .  District  Cadre  responsible  for  liaison 
with  vlUages  They  should  be  chosen  from 
elements  of  the  district  level  military  offi- 
cers, the  district  lnforn-.atlon  chief,  the  dis- 
trict national  police  chief,  etc.  because  they 
are  the  people  whose  positions  require  them 
to  be  in  permanent  contact  with  the  villages 
and  at  the  same  lime  they  have  prestige  wiih 
the  village  and  hamlet  official  .  . 

It  is  apparent  that  Sunday's  election  will 
not  demonstrate  self-determination  for  ths 
I>eople  of  South  Vietnam  and  will  make  a 
mockery  of  the  effort  and  sacrifice  we  have 
made  In  this  direction.  This  referendum 
will  not  be  an  election,  but  rather  an  exercise 
in  totalitarian  rule 

We  cannot  recognize  the  pre-determlned 
result,  and  we  protest  it  In  the  strongest 
manner  possible. 

Paul  N  McCloskey.  Jr  (H-Callf  ).  Robert 
L  Leggett  iD-Callf.i.  Senator  George  Mc- 
Govern  (D-S  Dak  )  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss 
(D-Utahl,  Senator  Harold  E  Hughes  iD- 
lowai.  Senator  John  V  Tunney  (D-Callf  i. 
James  Atxturezk  (D-S  Dak  i.  Bella  S.  Abzug 
(D-N.Y.).  Brock  Adams  (D-Wash  i.  Joseph 
P.  Addabbo  iD-NT.i. 

Glenn  M.  Anderson  (D-Callf  i,  WUUam 
R.  Anderson  (D-Tenn/.  Prank  Aunuiizio 
iD-Ill  ).  Lea  Aspin  (D-Wls  ).  Herman  BadUlo 
(D-N.y.i.  Jonalh&n  B.  Bingham  (D-NY.). 
Richard  Boiling  »D-Mo  i.  John  Brademas 
(D-Indi.  Jack  Brlnkley  (D-Oa.i.  Phillip 
Burton  (D-Callf.) . 

James  A.  Byrne  (D-Pa. i.  Hug'j  L  Carey 
(D-NY  1.  Charles  J.  Carney  (D-Ohio), 
Emanuel  Celler  (D-NY.).  Shirley  Chlsholm 
(D-NY.  I.  Frank  M.  Clark  (D-Pa  i.  WUUam 
Clay  (D-Mo).  George  W  Collins  (D-IU.), 
SUvlo  O.  Conte  (R-Maas).  John  Conyers.  Jr.. 
(D-Mlch.». 

James  C.  Gorman  (D-Calif  1.  John  C.  Cul- 
ver (D-Iowa) .  George  E.  Danlelson  (D-Calif  ) , 
Ronald  V.  Dellums  (D-Callf.),  John  H.  Dent 
(D-Pa  I,  John  G  Dow  (D-NY).  Robert  F. 
Drlnan  (D-Mass. ).  Don  Edwards  (D-Oalif.). 
Prank  E  Evans  (D-Oolo.),  Dante  B.  Faaceli 
(D-Fla  1. 
Walter   E    Fauntroy    (D-D  C  > .  Thomas   S. 
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Fy>ley  (O- Wash  I.  William  D  Pord  (D-Mlota  ). 
Donald  M.  Praaer  (D-Mlnn.)  Rlduu-d  H.  Pul- 
ton (I>-T«im.),  Edward  A.  Garmats  (D-Md.), 
Sam  CUbboos  (D-na. ).  Klla  T.  Ovamo  <£>- 
Coon.).  Kenneth  J.  Gray  iD-ni  ),  WUllaaa 
J   Oreen  (D-Pa. ) 

Martha  W.  GrUDnih«  (O-kllch.),  OUbert 
O'lrte  iR-Md  ).  Seymour  Halpern  (R-N.Y  ). 
Lee  H.  HaraUton  (D-Ind.).  Julia  BuUer  Han- 
sen (L>-Wash. ).  AiifpuUia  r.  Hawkins  (£>- 
Calif  1  Henry  Helstoakl  (D-NJ/.  Ployd  V. 
Ulcka  iD-WaKh  I.  Louise  Day  Htcku  (D- 
Maas).  Chet  Holitleld  (D-CallX).  James  J. 
Howard  iD-N  J   i 

LATE    ADDITIONS 

Senator  Vance  Hartke  iD-Ind  i,  Charles 
A  MciBher  (K-Ohlo>,  Senator  Waiter  F  Mon- 
dale  (D-Mlnn  ) ,  Senator  Edmund  3  Muskle 
(D-Malnei,  Senator  Harrison  A  Williams. 
Jr  (D-NJ),  Senator  William  Proxmlre  (D- 
Wls).  Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr  (D-Ind  ) ,  Harold 
T.  Johnson  (D-Callf  ).  Joseph  B.  Karth  (D- 
Mlnn  )  .  Robert  W    Kaatenmeler  (D-Wls  ) 

Edward  I.  Koch  (D-NY  t  Peter  N  Kyn« 
(D-Malne).  Clarence  D  Long  iD-Md.l.  Mike 
McCormack  (D-Wash).  Jack  H  MrDnnald 
(R-Mlch),  K  Ounn  McKay  iD-Ut«hl. 
Romano  L.  Mazzoll  ( D-Ky  l  Ralph  H  Met- 
calfe (D-Ill  1  ,  Abner  J  Mlkv*  (D-IU  i .  Joseph 
O  Mlnlsh  (D-N  3  \ 

Pau-sy  T  Mink  (D-Haw«11'  Parren  J  Mit- 
chell (D-Md  \  .  William  H  Moorhend  (  D-Pa  i 
F.  Bradford  Morse  (R-Mas»  (.  John  E  Moss 
(D-Callf  (.  Morgan  P  Murphy  (D-III  i.  Lu- 
clen  N  Nedzl  iD-Mlch  \  r>«»ld  R  Obey  (D- 
W!s  )  .  Thomas  P  O'Neill  (D-Ma-ss).  Claude 
Pepper  (D-Fla  i 

Otis  G  Pike  (D-N,Y  ).  Bertram  I,  Podell 
(D-N.T),  Melvln  Price  (D-ni  ).  David  Pryor 
(D-Arlt.).  Roman  C  micln.skl  (D-Ill). 
Charles  B.  Rangel  i  D-N  Y  l .  Thomas  M  Rees 
(D-Caltf  ).  Ogden  R  Rrtd  (R-N.Y  I.  Henry 
8.  Reuas  (D-Wlsj.  Donald  W  Rlegle.  Jr  (R- 
Mlch  ) 

Peter  W  Rodlno.  Jr.  (D-NJ.).  Robert  A. 
Roe  I  D-N  J  ).  Teno  Roncall(<  (D-Wyo  ).  Pred 
B  Rooney  (D-NY  )  Benjamin  3  Rosenthal 
(D-NY).  J  Edward  Rovish  (D-Ind  1  Wil- 
liam R  Roy  (D-Kans  i,  Edward  R  Roybal 
(D-Callf),  Harold  Runnels  (D-N  Mex  ) , 
WUUam  P.  Ryan    (D-NY). 

Fernand  J  St  Oermaln  (D-R  I  )  .  Paul  S 
Sarbanes  (D-Md).  James  H  Scheiier  (D- 
NY  ).  John  F  Selberllng  (D-Ohlo).  George 
E  Shipley  (D-Hl  ).  B.  F  Slsk  ( D-CallT  ) , 
James  V  Stanton  (D-Ohlo).  Louis  Stokes 
(D-Ohlo>.  James  W  Symington  (D-Mo). 
Frank  Thompson   (D-NJ  ). 

Robert  O  Tlernan  (D-R  I  ) .  Morris  K  Udall 
(D-ArlB  ) ,  Al  Ullman  (D-Oreg.l.  Lionel  Van 
Deorim  (D-Callf  I.  Charles  A  Vanlk  (D- 
Ohlo).  Jerome  R  Waldle  (D-Callf  i.  Charles 
W  Whalen.  Jr  (R-Ohio) .  Charlss  H  Wilson 
« D-Callf  ).  Lester  L.  Wolff  (D-NY  ).  Sidney 
R    Yat«s   <D-ni  ). 

Ths  Vifttjam  "Ei-grnoN"  • 

If  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  and  others  had 
prevailed,  there  would  have  been  no  voting 
In  Vietnam;  Instead,  the  United  States  would 
have  somehow  used  its  fast-eroding  mUltajy 
and  economic  Influence  to  force  a  postpone- 
ment for  as  long  a-5  three  months  and  to 
Impose  our  own  electoral  rtiles  upon  the 
South  Vietnamese  That  Is  one  way  to  ap- 
proach ■self-determination"  for  3<juth  Viet- 
nam If  the  NLxon  admlnrstratlon  had  pre- 
vailed, on  the  other  hand,  there  wnuld  havs 
been  a  mock  <x>nte6t  with  no  more  than  two 
contenders;  the  record  of  oir  maneuvering 
makes  U  pretty  clear  that,  like  HreKidriu 
Thleu,  we  would  have  tolerated  Gen  iBlg) 
Mlnh  or  Vice-President  Ky  on  the  ballot,  but 
not  both,  and  certainly  nor  a  free-for-all, 
for  In  that  case  there  would  have  been  a  real 
chance  that  President  Thleu  would  loae.  The 
aim,  plainly,  waa  a  victory  for  Thleu.  with 
all  the  appearances  of  a  0(^nte8t.  and  of 
(x>urae  It  would  have  been  loudly  trtimpetwd 
as  "self -determination"  la  Its  finest  flower- 
ing. But  It  didn't  work  out  that  way.  so  w« 


are  stuck  wltb  a  noneiectlon  with  only  otn 
candidate  which,  will  be  passed  ofT  u  »  "ref- 
erendum" In  support  at  Thleu. 

It  Is  not  a  pretty  story,  ending  as  It  must 
with  P»<esident  Th!«j  A  Oo  In  the  saddle  l»y 
virtue  of  their  oontrol  over  the  mUltary 
foresB  of  South  Vletsajn.  and  It  la  temptlnf 
to  ooQdemn  the  wboie  business  out  of 
haod — the  repression,  the  brutality,  the 
mix-kery  of  democracy  But  In  concentrating 
upon  that  part  of  It  that  is  outrageou.s  farce. 
It  Is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  opportunity 
now  available  to  this  cmintry  with  the 
■•election"  behind  us.  to  proceed  ap»oe  with 
the  process  uf  total  disengagement  from  the 
Vietnam  war. 

It  would  have  been  nice  If  Utere  could  have 
been  a  wide-open  cuntest  and  some  sort  of 
neutralist  victory,  ushering  In  a  government 
oapahle  of  negotiating  a  realistic  settlement 
with  Hanoi,  but  If  that  wae  ever  In  the  cards 
the  oppwrtxinlty  for  it  was  lost  a  long  time 
ago.  It  would  have  been  prettier,  at  least.  If 
we  oould  have  had  obeervers  and  congres- 
slonaU  oommlatilous  wandering  around  trying 
to  keep  the  game  honest,  whhe  the  U  S  guv- 
errunent  Intervened  to  produce  something 
that  at  least  looked  a  little  more  like  an  elec- 
tion; but  nobody  wanted  to  be  our  patey.  and 
for  good  reason  -  A  pseudo-eipctlon  would 
have  been  even  more  of  a  .shan^.  than  the  un- 
abashed, une-man  noiielerUon  we  have  wlt- 
nCRsed  .\t  least  we  c»a  see  ttjat  [or  what  it 
Is — which  Ls  to  say  a  typical.  Indigenous, 
Soutfi  Virtnaine!<r  solution,  entirely  com- 
patible with  the  realities  "?  pr  llflcnJ  pow^r  In 
the  cotnitry  and  with  the  traditions  thai 
governed  such  matters  until  we  decided  to 
Introduce  the  American  way  of  doing  things 
At  least  we  'aUI  now  have  a  governniejit 
which  c:an  blame  nobody  but  Itself  for  the 
ooiisequences.  whatever  they  may  be,  of  Its 
own  power  play 

In  short  the  stage  Is  admirably  set  for  the 
U  8  government  to  finish  the  sentence  that 
begins  with  U>e  proposition  that  all  we  ever 
tiUended  t.  >  di  i  wa.s  to  give  t.^e  South  Vlet- 
nameaf  a  'reaiK>'<able  chaiioe  to  work  otit 
their  own  destiny.  We  can  fliUsli  It  by  saying 
that  we  have  done  Ju.st  lliat.  »e  have  bought 
for  the  pKJwers-that-be  In  Saigon  the  time 
they  needed  to  consolidate  their  position  and 
to  ready  themselves  for  our  departure  from 
the  scene  That  Is  the  opportunity  that  will 
be  opened  wide  by  yesterday's  noiielectlon, 
and  both  the  managers  of  the  war  eSurt  and 
Its  crltU-3  would  be  well  advised  t»j  grab  at  It 
rather  than  to  argue  aimlessly  over  the  degree 
of  democra-y  that  has.  or  ha.-;  not  been  Intro- 
duced Into  the  political  pro<:e»<ses  In  South 
Vietnam. 

President  Thleu  will  nfw  get  a  uniquely 
South  Vietnamese  mnndate  born  of  unhjuely 
South  VleUiamese  proceiii>ei>.  aiid  there  will 
be  nothing  to  deter  us  from  moving  on  to  the 
hard  qixestion  of  how  to  work  out  terms  for 
our  withdrawn!  that  wT>\ild  offer  some  real- 
istic hope  >f  negotiating  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  For  the  FOWs  are  all  that  should 
now  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  total 
disengagement  of  American  military  forces  of 
aJl  kinds  from  ttie  conflict  In  Vietnam.  Ws 
have  done  enough,  some  would  say  a  good 
deal  more  than  enotigh,  for  the  men  In  jjower 
In  the  South  and  there  Is  net  a  great  deal 
more  that  American  power  can  do  for  the 
people  For  them  we  can  only  weep  for  what 
has  gone  before  euid  for  what  might  have 
been. 


THiEtr's  laomc  Victort 

(By  Joseph  Kraft; 

Saioon — In  winning  reelection  here  Sun- 
day rre&ldeut  Nguyen  Van  Tliieu  showed 
himself  to  be.  smart,  hard-working  and  a 
brilliant  organizer  In  all  the  essentials  he 
scored  a  striking  Tlctory  for  the  policy  fa- 
vored by  President  Nixon  and  Ambassador 
El!su'orth  Bunker. 

Only  It  derelops  that  policy  CAnnot  deliver 
the  safe  and  quick  American  exit  from  Viet- 
nam  it   waf   supposed    to   achieve.  So   unlaoe 


Mr.  Nizon  wants  to  go  Into  the  1973  ainctlun 
with  the  yietnameae  wht  on,  be  will  now 
have  to  get  Prealdent  lUcu  to  chance  the 
apprascfa  that  brousht  him  such  enonmous 
success. 

To  understand  what  Presklent  Thleu 
achieved  It  Is  first  ncccaaary  to  rid  the  mind 
of  can't  about  true  democracy  In  South  Viet- 
nam. That  notion  has  all  aiooc  been  a  line 
put  out  by  the  American  iiinliiimij  here  as  a 
device  for  winning  support  for  the  war  effort 
back  home 

in  fact,  with  a  war  on  and  a  million  men 
out  of  a  population  of  17  mlUloo  under  Arms. 
the  chanre.s  for  free  political  choice  have 
been  virtually  non-existent.  The  real  ques- 
tion here,  as  In  most  Asian  elections,  was 
simply  how  well  the  government  oould  .-irga- 
nlee    the   vote 

President  Tldeu  organlaed  It  with  rare 
mastery.  He  feinted  his  only  opponents — 
Maahal  Ngtiyen  Cao  Ky  and  Oen.  Dtiong  Van 
Mlnh — out  of  the  lists.  He  circulated  election 
materials— all  over  Sati^on  and  on  trees  In 
every  village — on  a  scale  rarely  etj nailed  by 
Amerii-an  political  organ iratlons. 

The  voting  Itself  was  calm  and  brisk  An 
abundance  of  well-armed  police  and  mllltia 
assured  a^ratn.st  any  serious  dlsruptton  by  the 
CommunLsis  or  the  opposition  The  same 
pre«ienoe  tended  to  stimulate  a  good 
turn-out. 

Waiting  and  (»nfuslon  clogged  t.he  electo- 
ral process  hardly  at  .-UI  In  one  polling  booth 
In  the  C'hiriese  section  of  Selgoii.  I  clocked 
voters  movi'ig  through  at  a  paoe  of  one 
everv  10  Koconds  In  one  village  oT  the  Me- 
kong D<>lta  a  third  of  the  town  bad  voted 
t>efore  6   In   the  morning 

Tlie  SO  per  cent  vole  that  eventually  iup- 
ported  Genera!  Thleu  may  not  have  beei.  a 
tribute  to  democracv  But  It  wa.s  an  unmis- 
takable tribute  U>  his  grip  on  the  security 
apparatus  and  the  bureaucracy 

In  asserting  this  strong  grip  President 
Thleu  was  acting  In  strict  accord  with  Amer- 
ican alms.  For  the  policy  of  the  Iflxon  ad- 
ministration as  carried  out  by  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker  has  been  to  build  a  tough. 
cftn-do  regime  In  Saigon 

The  theory  has  been  that  a  well -entrenched 
Saigon  goverument  would  be  able  to  take 
over  the  war.  thus  facUltatlug  American 
w'Uhdrawivl  It  was  al'W  supposed  •,hat  stich 
a  regime  would  force  the  Communists  W)  ne- 
gotiate—  thus  promoting  a  settlement  and 
the  final  return  of  all  Amerlcatui.  including 
the  prisoner*;  held  by  North  Vietnam. 

But  as  the  American  election  of  rtext  ytsMX 
approuciies.  that  t^ie<iry  looks  weaker  aiuU 
u  eiiker.  The  North  Vietnamese  show  no  sig:u. 
of  being  forced  to  conie  tt)  terms — least  of  all 
with  President  Thleu.  On  the  contrary  they 
have  been  more  and  more  ejtpllctt  In  snylng 
that  the  price  for  settlement  and  relea.se  of 
American  prisoners  Is  the  removal  of  Thleu 

Since  the  stick  of  pressuring  the  Gommu- 
nlstt^  with  a  strong  regime  has  not  worked, 
tlie  obvious  alternative  is  a  carrot  that  might 
tempt  the  other  side  Into  negotiating.  That 
would  Involve  an  American  promise  to  re- 
move all  troops  by  a  date  certain  plus  a 
broadetilng  of  President  TTileu's  government 
to  ndml'  elements  with  whom  the  Cfimmu- 
nlsts  could  deal. 

But  President  Thleu^s  Interest  Is  to  keep 
Mime  Amencmn  troops  around — not  to  have 
them  ail  go  home  in  the  next  year 

Similarly  his  Interest  Is  to  hold  power- 
not  to  share  It  out  with  forces  hostile  to  his 
rule. 

The  upshot  la  that  President  Nixon  has 
oome  onto  collision  course  with  President 
Thleu  If  Mr.  Nixon  wants  the  prteor>erB  home 
and  the  ■war  dead  as  an  Issue  In  1971,  he  will 
have  to  force  General  Thleu  to  abaxidou  the 
strong-arm  tactics  that  brought  s-ach  con- 
spicuous success  in  the  election.  Which  Is  to 
say  that  the  election,  like  so  many  other 
things  In  Vietnam,  has  ylel4led  only  one  more 
Irony. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  VITVY  PLANE 
RAID  INDICATES  LACK  OP  CON- 
FIDENCE IN  VIETNAMIZATON 

(Mr.  L£OOETT  a&ked  and  was  ffiytaa. 
pennlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkooro  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
.Americans  were  initially  mystified  by  the 
very  large  bombing  raid  conducted 
auainst  North  Vietnam  on  September  21. 
It  seemed  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the  gen- 
eral strategy  of  winding  down  the  war. 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  Immediate 
pn:  vocation  for  It 

As  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  points  out,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  raid  was  an  attempt  to 
soften  or  at  least  to  delay  the  moment  of 
truth  for  the  Vietnamizatlon  program. 
For  months,  we  have  been  hearing  that 
Vietnamizatlon  is  worklnR,  that  the 
Saigon  Army  can  "hack  It"  on  its  own.  I 
am  not  sure  anyone  really  believed  this, 
possibly  excepting  Joseph  Alsop.  After 
all,  the  ARVN  has  yet  to  demonstrate  its 
ability  to  cross  the  street  without  calling 
in  a  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of 
American  close  air  support.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  for  the  pa^t  several  months  the 
Vietnamese  rainy  season  has  precluded 
heavy  NLP  and  North  Vietnamese  at- 
tacks against  the  ARVN.  But  now  the 
rains  are  beginning  to  slack  ofi.  Euid  we 
have  evidently  decided  to  attempt  to  keep 
the  pressure  off  tiie  ARVN  by  bombing 
the  North  Vietnamese  supply  centers. 

The  problem  is  that  bombing  has  never 
been  an  effective  means  of  limiting  the 
men  and  suppUes  North  Vietnam  could 
bnr.g  into  the  south.  The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration spent  several  years  learning 
this,  at  the  cost  of  thousands  of  lives  and 
billions  of  dollars.  I  hope  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration will  not  refuse  to  learn  from 
the  mistakes  of  its  predecessor. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  editorial  en- 
titled, "Back  to  BomlK?'  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  September 
30.  1970. 

B.^^K  TO  Bombs'' 
We  wou:d  prefer  to  think  that  the  big 
American  air  raid  on  North  Vietnam  last 
week  (Sept  21)  was  a  last  off-stage  sound 
of  things  receding  Into  the  past,  but  the 
chances  are  that  It's  the  other  way  around 
TTie  overtones  are  disturbing 

It  was  a  big  raid.  There  were  200  re- 
ported sorties  It  took  eight  houns  for  the 
big  bombers  flying  In  from  their  remote 
bases  to  unload  their  cargo.  It  was  the  big- 
gest application  of  American  air  power  to 
North  Vietnam  since  March  21-23  It  was 
the  kind  of  thing  we  hoped  was  over  and 
finished. 

The  clue  to  why  It  was  done  Is  In  the 
weather  In  Vietnam  the  rains  are  begin- 
ning to  slack  off  Campaigning  can  begin 
again  fairly  soon  Small-scale  fighting  that 
can  be  managed  with  hmtted  local  sup- 
plies Is  already  building  up  again  And  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  is  not  doing  as 
weU  as  Its  American  trainers  and  teachers 
would  have  hoped 

If  ihey  can  I  do  better  than  they  have  of 
recent  days  against  small-i-^ale  attacks,  what 
will  happen  when  the  rains  are  really  over 
and  the  North  Vietnam  Army  can  come  down 
out  of  the  mountains  in  full  force? 

In  other  words,  the  great  big  ttnal  test 
of  Vietnamizatlon  is  Jiist  over  the  horizon 
Everything  that  US.  General  Crelghton  W 
Abrams  Jr    can  do  to  g«>t  the  South  Vietnam 
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Army  ready  for  Its  ordeal  has  been  flone.  It 
had  better  "shape  ap"  now. 

Washington  has  been  clinging  to  the  hope 
that  It  wonld  be  suOdently  tralited  and 
equipped  to  be  able  to  defend  Itself  eflectively 
during  Uie  campaign  season  jiut  ahead 

The  very  weight  of  the  Sept.  31  bombl&g 
is  Itself  evidence  of  anxiety.  Every  reason 
except  military  danger  would  counsel  against 
tt  The  war  Is  receding  on  the  American  home 
front,  and  In  International  relations  Any 
thing  which  se«ms  to  revive  the  war  la  bound 
U)  revive  uneasiness  about  It  In  the  United 
States  and  In  all  world  capitals.  It  seems 
atavistic,  and  out  of  date,  and  out  of  st^ 
with  the  new  times  which  began  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  '•opening  to  China." 

It  proves  that  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
military  leadership  the  North  Vietnam  Army 
has  every  Intention  of  hitting  the  South 
Vietnam  Army  Just  as  hard  as  It  can  as  soon 
as  the  weather  permits.  And  that  In  turn 
would  mean  that  the  men  of  Hanoi  have 
never  for  an  Instant  given  up  their  Intention 
of  winning  the  war  and  gaining  political 
control  of  Saigon. 

"I'he  Nixon  administration  has  hoped  that 
most  Ameiican  ground  forces  could  be  out 
t>y  next  April  without  a  collapse  of  the  South 
Vietnam  Army.  It  makes  a  big  dilTerenoe  to 
Mr.  Nixon's  political  position  for  the  1972 
campaign  If  this  hope  Is  fulfilled.  It  could 
make  a  bl^er  difference  if  It  U  not. 

The  course  of  the  lighting  between  the 
two  rival  Vietnam  armies  during  the  season 
Just  ahead  will  determine  the  political  price 
Mr  Nlzon  will  have  to  pay  to  get  America 
out  of  the  war  and  the  prisoners  out  of  the 
prison  camps. 


BETTER  BUSINESS  BUREAUS  WILL 
COMPLEMENT  NEW  CONSUMER 
AGENCY 

'Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  LEOaETT.  Mr  Speaker,  often  I 
have  heard  colleagues  question  the  need 
for  a  consumer  protection  agency  on  the 
grounds  that  we  already  have  better 
business  bin^aus  In  operation.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  heard  other  Members 
of  Congress  totally  discount  better  busi- 
ness bureaus  as  an  apologist  for  business 
and  an  organization  that  fails  to  serve 
the  consumer. 

In  my  view  both  positions  are  wrong. 
While  better  business  bureaus  are 
steadily  Improving  their  capabilities  to 
serve  the  consumer,  they  do  not  give  that 
same  consumer  a  voice  In  the  Federal 
Establisliment.  BBB's  serve  £is  a  bridge 
between  business  and  the  consumer ;  they 
do  not  ser\e  as  a  bridge  between  Govern- 
ment and  the  consumer.  At  the  same 
time,  the  better  business  bureau  move- 
ment is  the  major  frontline  operation 
for  handling  consumer  inquiries  and 
complaints,  and  it  should  and  can  be  an 
effective  action  arm  in  this  area. 

The  newly  formed  Council  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  along  with  the  144 
local  better  business  bureaus  across  the 
continent,  eagerlj-  await  tlie  birth  of  a 
national  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 
Within  the  past  year  the  Council  of  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureaus — CBBB — has  be- 
conve  a  major  factor  for  reducing  con- 
sumer problems.  It  was  created  by  men 
like  Elisha  Gray  II.  recent  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Whirlpool  Corp.,  who  is  now 
devoting  much  of  his  time  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  new  CBBB   The  council 


has  a  40-man  operations  office  in  Wash- 
ington and  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  With  new  personnel,  energies,  and 
resources,  the  council  with  its  local  af- 
filiates are  now  gearing  up  for  the  im- 
plementation of  a  myriad  programs  and 
projects  on  behalf  of  the  consumer.  Their 
ongoing  and  planned  activities  will  nat- 
urally and  easily  dovetail  with  a  Fed- 
eral Consumer  Protection  Agency— 
CPA. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Federal 
CPA  be  a  clearinghouse  for  cotusumer 
complaints  and  Information.  As  most 
people  are  aware,  the  better  business 
bureaus  have  been  performing  this  role 
few  almost  60  years  A  recent  national 
poll  has  showTi  that,  of  those  troubled 
consumers  who  have  gone  to  a  consumer 
protection  organization  with  their  com- 
plaiaus.  over  85  percent  indicated  tliey 
has  gone  to  the  better  business  bureau. 
The  CBBB  has  recently  undertaken  a 
program  to  upgrade  and  standardize  con- 
sumer complaint  and  reporting  proce- 
dures at  the  local  bureau  level.  Over  a 
million  dollars  has  been  spent  during  the 
past  year  to  upgrade  local  complaint 
handling  capabUitles,  and  another  mil- 
lion plus  dollars  have  been  set  aside  for 
this  purpose  for  the  months  ahead.  To 
ellmlnfit£  the  frustration  of  continuous 
busy  signals,  new  retrieval  equipment, 
more  personnel  and  more  phones  are 
being  assigned  to  meet  the  increased 
public  response  to  BBB's.  Under  a  new 
standardized  reporting  s>-stem.  consumer 
complaints  and  Information  from  the 
local  BBB's  is  now  being  fed  into  a  giant 
computer,  which  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
should  be  tied  Into  50  major  cities,  coast 
to  coast.  This  vast  stockpile  of  infor- 
mation will  be  made  available  to  the 
new  CPA  and  to  other  bodies  and  indi- 
viduals, public  and  private,  to  facilitate 
achievement  of  common  goals  in  the 
public  Interest. 

The  Federal  CPA  will  represent  con- 
sumers before  Federal  courts  and  regu- 
latory agencies.  While  the  BBB's  are  not 
g-eared  to  legal  representation  on  this 
broad  scale,  they  will  become  increasing- 
ly more  %-isible  before  both  State  and 
Federal  agencies  and  courts  as  the  ad- 
vocate for  consumer  interests.  On  the 
national  level  the  CBBB  appeared  re- 
cently at  FTC  hearings  to  call  for  the 
abolition  of  the  "holder-in-due  course'' 
doctrine  where  consumer  product  con- 
tracts are  concerned  It  has  always  been 
the  policy  of  local  BBB's  to  refer  sus- 
pected Illegal  practices  to  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  and  this  will  be  continued 
on  an  accelerated  basis  once  the  comput- 
erized reporting  system  is  fully  oper- 
ational. 

If  the  resolution  of  consumer-business 
disputes  is  to  be  a  major  priority  of  the 
CP.A,  the  CBBB  has  laimched  a  nation- 
wide consumer  arbitration  program 
wliich  has  already  proved  quite  .«ruccess- 
ful.  Consumer  arbitration  projects  of 
various  types  are  now  operational  under 
BBB  auspices  in  Albuquerque,  Atlanta. 
Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  San 
Diego,  to  name  but  a  few  cities  Projects 
are  plaimed  for  Detroit,  Boston,  Seattle, 
Miami.  Honolulu  and  Metropolitan 
Washington,  D.C.  'While  most  arbitra- 
tion projects  are  presently  restricted  to 
a  single  industry,  several  pilot  projects 
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are  arbitrating  any  type  of  consiuner 
complaint.  Arbitration  has  been  shown 
to  be  speedy.  Inexpensive  and  efflcacloiis 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  It  Is  antic- 
ilMkted  that  CBBB  experience  In  this 
expanding  area  will  be  of  use  to  the  new 
CPA. 

A  CPA  will  presumably  be  Involved  in 
product  testing.  The  CBBB  will  expand 
and  diversify  Its  investigatory  and  testing 
facilities  in  a  nationwide  effort  to  detect 
and  discourage  fraudulent  advertising. 
For  many  years  BBB  "shoppers"  have 
been  reading  advertisements,  test  buying 
the  merchandise  described,  and  requiring 
advertisers  to  substantiate  their  claims. 
This  program  will  be  accelerated  at  the 
local  level,  and  a  large  self-regulation 
program  Is  now  underway  at  the  national 
level.  A  national  advertising  re\iewed 
board,  under  the  leadership  of  former 
UJJ.  Ambassador  Charles  Yost,  is  the 
most  ambltioiis  adventure  to  date  In  the 
field  of  advertising  aelf-govemance. 

Consumer  education,  another  objec- 
tive of  a  new  CPA,  is  also  a  top  priority 
of  the  new  BBB  movement.  BBB  s  have 
produced  films,  brochures,  pamphlets 
and  have  used  mobile  consumer  educa- 
tion units  to  help  make  citizens  intelli- 
gent consumers.  These  present  programs 
are  being  expanded,  diversified  and  taken 
Into  the  public  schools,  and  into  the  ghet- 
toes  and  barrios;  they  are  being  intro- 
duced Into  new  communities  and  experi- 
mental towns.  The  CBBB  will  also  en- 
courage wider  dissemination  of  product 
information  by  manufacturers,  such  as 
"how-to-buy"  guides  and  point-of-pur- 
chase  materials. 

Postering  self- regulation  will  certainly 
be  a  major  task  confronting  the  CPA 
Such  lias  been  a  principal  operation  of 
BBB's  since  their  inceotion.  Aside  from 
the  new  national  advertising  review 
board,  the  CBBB  will  be  working  with 
trade  associations  and  industrial  groups 
to  establish  self -regulation  programs 
and  codes  of  ethics.  The  CBBB.  with  the 
local  bureaus,  is  in  an  especially  favored 
position  to  do  this  since  it  is  backed  and 
funded  by  the  business  community. 

In  summary,  the  CBBB  and  the  144 
local  BBB's  hope  to  be  able  to  work  with 
any  CPA  established  on  a  national  scale 
to  promote  consumer  Interests.  While 
lacking  In  the  accoutrements  of  a  regu- 
latory agency,  the  CBBB  with  Its  up- 
graded local  BBB's  will  always  be  on  tlie 
frontline  for  the  consumer.  The  central- 
ized and  expanded  facilities  of  the  new 
CBBB  will  be  available  as  a  source  of 
facts  and  expertise,  with  the  man  on  the 
street  finding  his  neighborhood  BBB  still 
the  quickest  and  most  reliable  helper 
when  it  comes  to  consumer  complaints 
Given  a  strong,  well-funded  CPA  along 
with  the  revitalized  BBB  movement. 
much  progress  should  be  made  in  the 
coming  years  to  clean  up  and  humanize 
the  marketplace.  Thus,  the  BBB  move- 
ment sees  Itself  as  being  complemented 
rather  than  replaced  by  a  Federal  CPA 


A   NATIONAL   TRANSPORTATION 
TRUST  FUND 

(Mr  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permlflsioa  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rccokd  < 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  today 


introducing  a  bill  that  would  establlah  a 
National  Transportation  Trust  Fund. 
The  need  for  such  a  fund  emerges  from 
the  fact  that  transportation  in  the  United 
States  has  degenerated  steadily  to  a  state 
of  Intolerable  disarray.  Current  policy 
on  moving  people  and  goods  from  place 
to  place  is  characterized  by  an  almost 
total  lack  of  coordination.  Comprehen- 
sive planning  and  thoughtful  use  of  the 
different  modes  of  conveyance  are  con- 
spiculously  absent. 

This  problem  derives  from  the  sepa- 
rateness  and  diversity  of  programs  that 
have  developed  through  the  years  for  the 
different  types  of  transportation  facili- 
ties. States  and  local  communities  have 
not  htwi  a  rational  blueprint  for  spend- 
ing funds  in  the  right  proportions  on  the 
particular  vehicle  systems  that  would 
most  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  their 
areas. 

Federal  expenditures  on  transfwrta- 
tion  are  likewise  out  of  balance  For  ex- 
ample, the  allocation  of  U.S.  Oovemment 
dollars  for  highways  is  disproportionate- 
ly high,  while  spending  for  mass  transit 
is  tragically  low.  This  is  the  sour  friiit  of 
the  Qovemment's  archaic:  adherence 
to  a  rigid  policy — viewing  transfxjrtatlon 
problems  by  category  of  conveyance,  such 
as  buses,  subways,  airplanes,  and  the  like 
rather  than  In  accordance  witli  the  needs 
of  each  region  of  our  Nation. 

A  balanced,  equitable  national  trans- 
portation program  must  base  iti,elf  on  the 
well-established  fact  that  25  i^ercent  of 
tlie  American  people  do  not  drive  auto- 
mobiles and  depend  entirely  on  the  avail- 
ability of  buses,  trains,  and  subways  For 
these  people,  mass  transit  is  a  daily  life- 
line Mass  transit,  however,  remains  a 
neglected  stepchild  in  our  unplanned 
transportation  structure 

Inexpensive  and  (convenient  rapid 
tran.sil  service  Is  particularly  essential 
for  our  inner-city  residents,  in  assisting 
them  to  get  and  keep  Jobs  Moreover,  tl^e 
need  for  more  efiQcient  urban  public  con- 
veyance will  intensify  In  the  future,  since 
more  and  more  comimnies  are  relocating 
to  the  suburbs,  making  employees  who 
live  In  cities  more  dependent  on  swift 
transit  facilities  for  reaching  the  sources 
of  their  livelihood.  By  the  same  token. 
suburl)anites  who  will  continue  to  work 
inside  our  Nation's  cities  will  seek  more 
effective  alternatives  to  fighting  trafHc 
Jams  twice  a  day,  5  days  a  week,  to  get 
to  and  from  their  Jobs. 

To  fill  these  needs,  the  legislation 
which  I  am  proposing  seeks  to  make  a 
new  beginning  in  establLshing  a  coherent 
transportation  policy  for  our  Nation.  Un- 
der this  bill,  the  national  transportation 
trust  fund  would  absorb  the  separate 
trust  funds  which  now  exist  for  high- 
ways, airports,  airways,  and  other  spe- 
cific categories.  It  would  authorize  the 
Secretar>'  of  Transportation  to  formulate 
within  1  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  effective 
implemenution  of  a  unified  transporta- 
tion program.  Such  a  unified  program 
would  provide  a  solution  for  the  continu- 
ing migration  to  the  cities  and  suburbs 
of  large  numbers  of  Americans  and  the 
pressing  need  for  Improved  mass  trans- 
portation systems. 

Our  new  patterns  of  population  dls- 
trllnitlon  clearly  shows  that  regions, 
States,  and  local  communities  are  en- 


titled to  a  larger  role  In  evaluating  and 
Implementing  their  a9>ecific  transporta- 
tion needs  and  goals.  My  bill  would  give 
these  communities  this  larger  role  by  dl  - 
rectlng  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  consult  with  regional.  State,  and  local 
transportation  ageiKies  with  a  view  to 
achieving  a  better-balanced,  more  effec- 
tive and  more  equitable  national  trans- 
portation system. 

The  American  historian  PhUlp  Oue- 
dalla  recently  wrote.  In  assessing  the 
development  of  the  American  Nation : 

The  true  hlatory  of  the  United  Stales  Is 
the  history  of  transportation.  Organizers 
and  administrators  of  tr<insport».tlon  sys- 
tems are  more  Iniportani  to  our  Nation's 
progress  than  are  the  highest  Oovemment 
cifnciRis, 

We  have  for  too  long  overlooked  the 
dally  transport  needs  of  the  American 
people.  Rapid  transit  improvement  can 
no  longer  be  relegated  to  a  low  priority 
position  on  our  Nation's  list  of  needs. 
The  current  crisis  in  transix>rtatlon  de- 
mands that  we  take  action  now,  during 
the  92d  Congress,  to  bring  to  reality  a 
unified,  streamlined  20th-century  trans- 
portation network  wortJhy  of  our  Nation's 
technological  achievements  and  capa- 
bilities. 


YORKSHIRE  TOWNS  MOVE  TO- 
WARD DRUGS  BAN 

I  Mr  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
I>ermisslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s 
l>oint  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  in  July  of 
this  year,  I  attended  the  American  Bar 
Association  Convention  in  London. 
England.  While  In  England.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  offices  of  the 
Yorkshire  Post  and  to  meet  witli  many 
of  the  editorial  per.sonnel. 

During  that  visit,  I  learned  of  the 
meaningful  efforts  being  put  forth  by 
that  newspaper  to  prevent  the  terror  of 
dariKerous  drug  abuse  from  spreading  in 
the  community.  The  Yorkshire  Post  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  in  this 
area 

I  include  the  articles  from  the  York- 
slUre  Past  In  the  bcxly  of  the  Record  at 
thl.s  point: 

I  Prom  the  Yorkshire  Poet.  July  M,  1971] 

Another  Town  Joins  Beat  Dbvgs  Move 

Another  Yorkshire  town  Is  Jomlng  the 
TorKshlre  Poet  campaign  to  cut  drug  addic- 
tion by  removing  sotirces  of  supply 

Frjllowlng  a  meeting  of  Barnaley  Crime 
Prevention  Panel  last  night,  a  subcommittee 
has  been  set  up  to  Implement  the  Ipswich 
Experiment. 

Doctors  In  Ipswich  pioneered  the  scheme 
by  Introducing  a  voluntary  ban  oc  the  pre- 
scription of  amphetamines  and  barblturateb 

Since  then  the  Yorkshire  Post  has  urged 
Yorkshire  towns  and  cltlee  to  follow  the 
Ipswich  example  by  placing  lighter  restric- 
tions on  these  prescriptions 

[From  the  Yorkshire  Poet.  July  38,  1871) 

Y'RK.siURe  Towns  Movi  Towaid  Dhuc  Ban 

(By    Derek    Hudson) 

"Varkshlre  crtnne  prevention  experts  are  tak- 
ing [KMltlve  stepe  ae  a  reeult  of  the  Yorkshire 
Post  campaign  In  support  of  the  Ipswich 
scheme  for  cutting  down  the  number  of  pep 
pills  and  sleeping  drugs  In  circulation. 

A  sub-committee  has  b«en  formed  at  Har- 
rogate and  Its  first  Joto  will  be  to  dlscusa  the 
Ipewlcn  idea  with  \oc»\  doctors  and  chemists. 
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Crime  prevenUon  panels  at  Huddersfleld. 
Dor.caster  and  Bamsley  are  also  to  conalder 
the  evidence  gathered  by  tli*  Yorkshire  Post 
In  connection  with  rolunrtary  bans  on  am- 
plietamlnaa  aiMl  restriction  of  tMrbdturatea 
carrle«l  out  In  Ipswich,  county  town  of  Suf- 
folk. 

When  a  slmllAr  panel  holds  its  first  meet- 
ing at  Dewsberry  next  month  this  Isiue  will 
be  on  the  agenda. 

Action  of  this  kind  Is  In  line  with  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Pr.  Peter  Chappie,  a 
nationally  known  drugs  specialist 
'*'•»  .Addressing  a  drugs  conference  organized 
'  y  the  Yorkshire  Post  a  week  apo.  Dr  Chcp- 
•,'.p  medical  director  National  Addiction  and 
Research  Institute,  Klnps  Rr>ad.  Chelsea, 
called  for  initiatives  from  other  areas  to  back 
up  the  "Ipswich  Experiment" 

mST    Move    BT     BOCTOBS 

Insp  Raymond  French.  Crime  PreTentlon 
Coordinator.  West  Yorkshire  Police,  said  ye»- 
t«rday:  "I  heard  about  the  Ipswich  scheme 
through  tiie  Yorkshire  Pest  After  discussing 
it  with  our  drug  squad  people  and  senior 
omcers  I  have  reonxn^ended  It  to  our  dis- 
trict panels." 

Insp  French  pointed  o«t  that  the  deci- 
sion wh«Uier  to  go  ahead  with  an  extension 
of  the  system  In  Ipswich  depended  on  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  pro- 
fessions. 

"Just  as  happened  there,  any  move  In  thl.s 
direction  must  come  voluntarily  from  doc- 
tors In  the  first  place,"  he  emphasized. 

Timetables  for  talks  on  the  Issue  stUl  have 
not  been  fixeo  In  Doncaster  iind  Huddera- 
field.  but  the  Barnsley  Dtvlalonal  Crime  Pre- 
venUon Panel  will  decide  on  a  course  of  ac- 
tion toulght.  OflScials  of  the  Harrogate  panel 
hope  to  meet  family  doctors  and  pharma- 
cists tomorrow 

Police  Sgt  H  V  John!5on.  secretary  of  the 
Barnsley  panel,  told  the  Yorkshire  Post- 
"Our  future  policy  wUl  depend  on  an  open 
discussion  on  the  subject  But  something  on 
the  lines  of  the  sub-conunlttce  appointed  at 
Harrogate  might  be  suitable. 

"At  Harrogate  the  local  crime  prevention 
pane;  members  r^resen'  a  cross-section  of 
the  community  TTiey  took  Into  account 
many  of  the  points  raised  In  the  York- 
shire Post  during  recent  weeks. 

"One  benefit  wa.s  stressed  t>cfore  the  deci- 
sion to  take  action  was  made — tijat  where 
prescriptions  had  been  rigidly  reduced.  break- 
Ins  at  cherUsts'  shops  had  fallen  off  because 
of  reduced  stocks.  " 

Mr  Neville  Parmer,  chairman  of  the  Harro- 
gate crime  prevention  team,  commented- 
"We  have  all  been  very  Impressed  by  the 
material  which  has  come  to  light  through 
the  Yorkshire  Post  regarding  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  Ipswich.  Our  action  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  what  we  have  read. 

"It  was  decided  to  appoint  a  sub-commit- 
tee so  thltigs  could  be  speeded  up  and  we 
would  not  have  to  wait  for  our  next  full 
meeting  before  making  progress 

"DtTigs  are  a  tremendous  problem,  and 
where  you  get  teenapers  taking  them  there  U 
always  a  tendency  for  an  Increase  In  the 
Jiniouiit  of  petty  crime  to  get  money  for 
drugs   " 

HOPES    THAT    OTMO    TOWNS    rOLLOW 

Police  Sgt  Leelle  Brewln  secretary  of  the 
panel,   said:    "It   was   unanimous.    We   yery 

much  hope  that  our  iK-al  doctors  will  fol- 
low suit  and  that  other  towiw  wlU  follow 
It  up  as  well," 

A  drugs  abuse  liaison  committee  has  been 
formed  In  the  Doncaster  district,  which  has 
the  worst  record  for  drug  nffencee  in  the 
West  Torkatilre  police  area  and  has  one  of 
the  first  drug  addiction  units  In  the  country, 
at  the  local  Roj&l  laflrmary. 

Mr  Ronald  Gregory,  Chief  ConsUble.  told 
yesterdays  meeting  of  the  West  Yorkshire 
Police  Authority  in  Walcefleld  that  commit- 
tee   members    were    from    the    medical    and 


nursing  proXesslons,  education,  pharmacy, 
police  and  other  people  in  touch  with  thie 
problema  of  druf  i 


PROTECnNQ  THE  NATIONAL 
INTEREST  IN  ALASKA 

I  Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permi.^on  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneotrs  matter.> 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  tomorrow 
afternoon  we  will  consider  H.R.  10367, 
the  Alaska  Native  claims  settlement  bill 
At  that  time,  Representative  Morris  K. 
Udall  and  I  wUl  offer  an  amendment  the 
sole  intent  of  which  Is  to  as.sure  full  pro- 
tection for  the  public  Interest  while  the 
settlement  of  Native  and  State  land 
grants  from  the  Federal  domain  is  going 
forward. 

Ours  is  not  a  radical  amendment.  It 
i.s  not  the  extreme  that  one  might  wish 
to  accomplish  in  protecting  Alaska  and 
the  public  interest  In  Alaska.  But  it  does 
do  the  essential  job. 

In  order  to  make  our  intent  clear, 
we  Introduced  our  amendment  last 
Thursday  Incorporated  In  a  sulwtltute 
bill,  11264.  The  full  text  appeared  In  re- 
marks Ijy  Mr.  Udall  at  page  36249  in 
the  Record  for  October  14  Today,  we  are 
pleased  to  reintroduce  that  ."substitute  bill 
for  ourselves  and  a  group  of  cosp)onsoi^ 
including: 

Hon.  Ronald  Delldms,  of  California. 
Hon.  Silvio  Contk.  of  Massachusetts. 
Hon.  RoBKRT  Kastknmeikr,  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Hon.  Marvin  L.  Esch.  of  Michigan. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch,  of  New  York. 
Hon.  John  F.  Sxiberling,  of  Ohio. 
Hon.  James  H.  Schtuer,  of  New  York. 
Hon.  Guy  Vander  Jact.  of  Michigan. 
Hon  John  Dkllenback,  of  Oregon. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie,  of  Minnesota. 
Hon  James  J.  Howard,  of  New  Jersey. 
Hon.  Jerome  Waldxe.  of  California. 
Hon.  Frank  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  RorsH.  of  Indiana. 
Hon.  Ken  Hxchler  of  West  'Virginia 
Hon.  Hknhy  Hklstoski.  of  New  Jersey. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin,  of  Wisconsin. 

CUKXrCTlNC     M.IStJNDEBSTAMDINaS 

As.sertioas  are  being  made,  I  under- 
stand, to  the  effect  that  the  amendment 
we  will  offer  would  somehow  hurt  the 
interests  of  the  Natives  or  endanger  what 
is  descrlt>ed  as  the  delicate  compromise 
worked  out  by  the  House  Interior 
Comnuttee. 

These  reports  simply  are  not  true.  Pas- 
sage of  our  amendment  will  not  change 
the  committee  bill  so  much  as  to: 

Pirst.  rediice  by  one  acre  the  total 
amount  of  land  the  Natives  are  to  re- 
ceive— 40  miUlon  acres; 

Second,  delay  by  one  day  the  selection 
of  tliese  40  million  acre^  granted  to  the 
Natives:  or 

Third,  reduce  by  $1  the  cash  payment 
to  the  Natives  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  tlie  State  of  Alaska. 

In  the  same  way,  our  amendment  does 
not  disturb  the  basic  procedure  for  ful- 
hlhng  the  remalnixig  land  grant  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  under  the  1958  State- 
hood Act,  Passage  of  our  amendment  will 
not  change  the  Statehood  Act  or  the 
committee  bill  so  much  as  to 

Rrst,   reduce   by   one   acre   the   total 


amount  of  land  the  State  of  Alaska  will 
receive  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act — 104  miUian  acres — or 

Second,  delay  by  one  day  the  sel?ction 
of  the  remainder  of  the  104  million  acres 
still  to  be  selected  under  this  statehood 
grant  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  only  regret  that 
our  amendment,  simple  in  purpose  and 
as  simple  as  possible  in  draftsmanship, 
has  been  the  subject  of  misunderstand- 
ings. We  can  well  understand  the  urgency 
felt  by  the  Natives  and  their  advisors  in 
wishing  to  see  enactment  of  their  cinim.«i 
settlement.  We  can  well  understand  the 
urgency  felt  by  the  Sute  of  Alaska  and 
itfi  representatives  and  Governor  to  see 
this  long-stalled  matter  of  such  impor- 
tance to  their  State  and  Its  economy 
finalli'  resolved.  We  can  understand,  too, 
the  sense  of  urgency  of  interests  which 
see  this  settlement  as  their  opportunity 
to  begin  the  process  of  opening  and  de- 
veloping Alaska. 

None  of  these  are  venal  Interests,  but 
then,  neither  is  the  interest  we  seek  to 
protect  In  our  amendment — the  public 
interest. 

PaOTBCT  THI  PUBUC  UCTKaXST  ,  TOO 

Many  have  described  the  committee 
bill.  HJi.  10367,  as  a  delicate  comprise 
Tliat  it  IS.  It  delicately  compromises  the 
difficult  quesUon  of  what  constitutes  a 
fajx  setUement.  in  land  and  in  cash  for 
the  Natives.  It  delicately  compromises  the 
relationship  between  Native  land  se- 
lection rights  and  State  land  selection 
rights,  the  crucial  issue  there  being  who 
gets  to  choose  first.  He  who  choobes  first 
gets  the  best  lands. 

We  liave  no  great  objection  to  this  kind 
of  delicate  compromise,  but  we  return  to 
the  qtiestlon:  Where  does  the  pi&lic  in- 
terest show  up  among  all  of  this  dehcate 
compromising';'  We  could  not  find  it  in 
the  bill  when  it  was  reported  out  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  so  we  of- 
fered a  stronger  land  planning  amend- 
ment during  markuj}  in  the  full  commit- 
tee. When  that  amendment  failed,  on  a 
lO-to-26  vote,  we  determined  to  recast 
our  amendment,  hewing  to  the  essential 
elements  and  making  clearer  the  extent 
and  the  limits  of  what  we  thought  had 
to  be  accomplished  by  way  of  protecting 
the  national  interest  That  Is  the  amend- 
ment we  will  offer  tomorrow. 

This  is  a  bill  to  settle  Native  claims, 
but  that  is  not  by  far  all  it  Is.  It  is  also, 
more  than  any  single  other  piece  of  leg- 
islation, the  bill  that  will  lay  the  ground- 
work and  the  groimd  rules  for  the  future 
of  mos*  of  Alaska  That  may  sound  a  bit 
overblown  for  a  bfll  that  might  be  in- 
terpreted, at  first  glance,  as  a  sing^- 
purpose  straightforward  claims  setUe- 
ment measure  But  I  can  assuae  my  col- 
leagues I  am  not  exaggeratiiig  at  ail. 
The  report  filed  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Tn.sular  Affairs  asserts  that 
this  is  a  bill  "whose  only  purpose  is  to 
settle  Native  land  ciauna.*'  but  w«  bee 
to  differ.  The  fact  is  that  th«  very  act  o( 
settling  Native  claiins — quite  apaxi  from 
the  specific  substance  of  ti^  settienfte&t — 
will  opoi  the  door  to  a  comitlex  procass 
of  dividing  up  and  disposing  of  much  of 
the  existing  Federal  domain  In  Alaska- 
Federal  lands  long  held  in  trust  for  all 
of  the  American  people,  purchased  from 
Russia  nearly  a  century  ago  by  the  tax 
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moneys  of  all  of  the  American  people 

from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtea.     tlona  does  not  begin  at  all  untU  the  Stete 
Thia  complex  procesg  of  opening  these     has  completed  its  statehood  grants,  au- 


Z^^J!f*^°?,-*^^™"l*  °'  ^*^7*  selec-     selecUon.  That  Is  simply  not  the  case. 
,      J  ii      .     -.    ., as  the  direct  opposite  is  true. 


lands  to  disposal — through  grants  to  the 
Natives,  grants  to  the  State  and  through 
applications  under  the  archaic.  pubUc 
land  give-away  laws — is  kicked  off  by  any 
settlement  of  Native  claims  because  it  is 
the  lack  of  settlement  that  has  clouded 
the  entire  public  land  picture  in  Alaska 
Increasingly  of  late,  to  the  point  that 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
instituted  a  freeze  on  public  land  trans- 
actions until  such  time  as  a  settlement 
was  accomplished.  This  freeze  comes  off 
when  this  legislation  is  enacted. 

We  propose  no  freeze  In  our  amend- 
ment. Nor  do  we  desire  to  kill  this  bill  in 
order  to  accomplish  such  a  further  freeze 
by  default.  So  the  process  of  selection 
and  disposition  of  tiie  Federal  domain  Is 
about  to  begin. 

How  this  process  Ls  carried  out — what 
lands  are  selected  and  what  lands  re- 
main in  Federal  ownership — these  are 
questions  wiiich  will  literally  shape  the 
future  Alaska  So  the  substance  of  H.R. 
10367.  which  Ls  wholly  mvolved  with 
these  brotid  Ieei:?.'-,.  ha.";  a  far  broader  im- 
pact and  far  wider  impllcHtions  than  the 
committee  report  nught  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve 

In  describing  the  features  of  the  Com- 
mittee bill,  the  report  does  point  out 
that  this  bill  opens  the  Federal  lands  to 
selection  by  the  Natives  and  State.  It 
then  goes  on  to  say  that : 

The  conflicting  ;nt*re«t.«  of  the  Natives  and 
the  State  In  llie  selecMcii  of  t.'iese  land*  iie^ 
to  be  reconciled  The  di^-cuvery  of  oil  In  the 
North  Slope  latensitied  this  conflict  A  second 
facUjr  IS  the  Interest  of  ail  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation  In  the  wise  use  of  the  public  lands 
TliU  :..v;:vci  a  juig-.cr.t  ab,.  r.  h.  w  rr.uch  of 
the  public  lands  m  Aluka  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  private  ownership  and  how  much 
•hoolrt  iTe  re'«in<«rt  in  the  piihl  ;r  rif.main 

We  agree  that  the.se  are  questions  we 
mast  face:  How  much  land  to  transfer  to 
the  Natives  and  to  the  State,  how  much 
to  reuin  for  all  the  people  of  the  Nation 
The  bill  hiis  answers  to  tliese  questions 
But  the  bill  is  flawed,  and  deeply  flawed. 


thorlty  for  which  continues  to  1983.  Vir- 
tually all  observers  acknowledge  that  the 
State  will  continue  selections  to  the  very 
end  of  the  deadline,  which  may  even  be 
extended — as  the  committee  report  on 
this  pending  Itself  notes.  If  extended,  the 
State  selection  period  would  push  even 
further  back  the  start  of  the  second  ele- 
ment of  Native  selection  j;rants — tliose 
to  be  selected  from  any  unreserved  Fed- 
eral lands  anywhere  m  Alaska  by  the 
Alaska  Native  Regional  Commissions, 
primarily  lor  economic  potential. 

Now.  tiie  establishing  of  "national  In- 
terest study  areas" — thase  lands  of  ob- 
vious potential  as  new  national  parks, 
forests,  wilderness  areas,  wildlife  refuges, 
wild  and  scenic  rivers,  and  special  man- 
agement .ands— is  a  central  element  of 
our  amendment.  As  noted  above.  Native 
selections  may  contuiue  and  be  taken  to 
patent  for  tiieir  village  lands — and  this 
IS  true  regardless  of  whether  the  villaKe 
involved  happens  to  be  within  or  adja 
cent  to  one  of  these  "national  interest 
study  iircii..."  That  1.1.  v,c  spcrify  that 
where  the  Native  village  and  the  nation- 
al interest  conflict,  the  Native  village  has 
unchallenged  priority  to  take  the  land 
Now.  the  st-cond  selection  round  by 
the  Native.s  is  more  flexible  It  will  be 
aimed  primarily  at  economic  potential 
lands — the  kind  of  lands  we  often  exclude 
from  national  park,  wilderness.  n.nd  oth- 
er kinds  nl  Federal  interest  protection 
areas  anyway,  if  a  good  Cii.se  i.s  made  for 
them  Should  the  Natives  desire  to  make 
part  of  this  selection  right  witiiin  a  na- 
tional interest  study  area,  they  may  do 
so.  but  the  land  cannot  actually  be 
patented  to  them  unless  and  until  Con- 
k'le.ss  determines  that  that,  and  not  a 
iiMtinnrtl  rirnt.prtion  area,  should  have 
the   priorl:y    in   that   area 

In  our  opinion,  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
very  firmly  convinced  thst  Ibe  conflict 
between  national  Interest  study  areas 
and  this  second  round  of  Native  selection 
right.-  will  be  very  minor.  First,  the  Na- 


Turn  to  the  Alaska  SUtehood  Ac^- 
Pubhc  Law  82-608 — and  look  at  secUon 
6(b),  the  basic  provision  making  the  bulk 
of  the  general  sUtehood  land  grant  to 
Alaska.  Here  is  what  it  says: 

(hi  The  Slat«  of  Alaaka,  In  addition  to 
any  other  granu  made  In  mis  ioctlon,  is 
hereby  granted  and  shall  be  entlUed  to  se- 
If'i,  within  twenty-five  years  after  the  ad- 
Uiissiou  of  Alaska  Into  the  Union,  not  to  e,,^ 
teed  one  hundred  and  two  million  Ave  hun? 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  fn>m  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States  n  Alaska 
which  are  vacant,  unappropriated  and  un- 
pre«erved  at  the  time  of  their  selection: 
Prot'idcd  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  affect  any  vtilld  existing  cltlm,  lL>ca- 
iMii,  or  entry  tinder  the  laws  of  tne  United 
States,  whether  for  hoineatead,  mineral, 
riKht-of-way.  or  other  purpose  whalaoever, 
or  shall  affect  the  rights  of  any  such  owner, 
claimant,  locator,  or  entryman  to  the  full 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  lands  ao  fxx-upied : 
And  proi  ided  further.  That  no  aelectlon 
;.Lrci:;idcr  shall  be  made  In  the  area  north 
and  west  of  the  line  de«<'rlbed  In  section  10 
without  approval  of  the  President  or  his  des- 
ignated representative 

Note  that  tlie  land  grant  to  the  State 
grants  them  right  to  select  their  millions 
of  acres  from  tJie  lands  of  Alusia  wluch 
are  vacant,  imappropriated.  and  unre- 
served at  the  time  of  their  selection."  It 
does  not  .say  which  are  unreserved  at  the 
time  of  piussage  of  the  Statehood  Art — 
1958 — but  at  the  time  of  selection  The 
difference  is  acute.  If  the  wording  were 
not  wliat  it  is,  there  might  be  grounds  for 
supposing  .some  obligation  of  th"  United 
States  to  sit  by,  its  hand  tied,  while  the 
State  selects  any  land  it  wants  regard- 
less of  their  national  Interest 

But  that  is  not  how  the  language  of 
the  Statehood  Act  reads,  as  has  been  well 
dt'inunstnited  by  a  long  history  of  Fed- 
eral withdrawals  in  Alaska  since  1958. 
fur  i)ur!>o.sps  of  the  national  interest  We 
propose  nothing  new,  nothing  radical, 
nothins?  unprecedented 

The  State  will  receive  its  full  entitle- 
ment of  104  million  acres  It  will  receive 
tb.em  on  the  same  schedule  as  now  exist-s 


by  faihng  to  ask  and  answer  the  really     '''^'^  second-round  selections  do  not  be-     Our  amendment  simply  asserts  that  the 


significant  question  Which  lands?  This 
is  ttie  missing  factor,  the  factor  totally 
left  out  of  the  committee's  'delicate  com- 
promise "  This  is  the  factor  In  which  the 
public  interest  is  most  deeply  involved.  It 
is  the  interest  we  seek  to  protect  in  our 
amendment. 

Which  lands  do  the  Natives  select? 
Which  lands  are  available  for  Sute  selec- 
tion' Which  lands  remain''  Here  are  the 
issues  that  count. 

There  is  substantial  feeling  in  this 
House  th»t  Native  land  claims  should  be 
as  free  and  unencumbered  as  possible. 
Alnght,  we  Jiave  sought  to  go  as  far  as  is 
at  all  possible  in  holding  to  that  feelmg. 
wlule  protecting  the  public  Interest.  The 


gin  until  1983.  or  even  later — long  after 
the  national  interest  Issues  should  have 
been  thoroughly  resolved  Second,  the 
Natives  will  have  motivation  to  seek  eco- 
nomic potential  lands  of  the  sort  least 
likely  U->  he  entered  into  a  national  in- 
terest stiuly  area  Third,  v.e  believe  the 
Natives  have  the  same  interest  as  other 
Americans  in  protecting  this  great  herit- 
age in  Al.^ska  where  the  national  In- 
terest Is  clear  and  demonstrable  We  be- 
lieve they  will  see  the  merits  of  this  prop- 
osition  We  hope  they  wUl. 

Now.  let  us  turn  here  to  the  conflict 
tliat  Is  alleged  between  this  amendment 
and  the  supposed  right  of  Alaska  to  se- 
lect Federal  lands  The  clear  implication 
made  by  those  talking  in  this  vein  L-?  that 


first  half  of  Nauve  selections,  roughly  18     Alaska  has  some  kind  of  binding  con- 


miLUon  acres.  Is  tied  automatclally  to  the 
sites  of  Native  villages  and  surrounding, 
contiguous  lands  Oiu-  amendment  has  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  this  element  of  Na- 
tive selections. 


tract  with  the  United  States  In  which 
the  Federal  Government  agreed  not  to 
select  and  withdraw  areas  of  national 
interest  imless  OK'd  by  the  State  and 
not   wanted   by   the  SUte   for   its   own 


national  Interest  needs  to  be  protected 
while  this  prfx-e.ss  goes  forward.  That  is 
all 

Jast  to  be  absolutely  clear  on  the  point 
that  the  amendment  does  not  abridge  or 
conflict  with  the  Statehood  Act  provi- 
sions, let  me  site  the  language  of  our 
amendment  itself.  It  explicitly  stales,  in 
what  would  be  section  9ig)  <!»  of  the  bill 
if  our  amendment  is  adopted — and  what 
is  .section  Q'gt'li  of  H.R.  112ri4  of  our 
substitute  bill — 

Nothing  herein  shall  restrict  the  land 
selection  rights  of  Native  villages  and  Alaska 
Native  Regional  Corporailons  under  this  Act 
or  of  the  atate  under  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act 

In  tho.se  few  cases  where  an  ultimate 
Congressional  decision  does  permanently 
protect  and  reserve  one  of  these  "na- 
tional Interest  study  areas  '  for  a  nation- 
al park,  for  example.  It  may  be  that  that 
will  displace  a  first  preference  selection 
by  the  State — or  by  the  Native  Regional 
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Corporation  for  that  region.  If  it  does 
not.  of  course,  the  selection  can  go  to 
patent  directly.  If  it  should,  however, 
then  we  explicitly  provide  tliat,  regard- 
less of  any  time  limits  in  the  bill,  the 
Slate  of  Regional  Corporation  could 
select  an  alternative  area  of  equal  acre- 
age elsewhere  in  the  public  lands. 

STTMMART 

Tlie  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  a 
lose  study  of  these  facts  and  of  the  pro- 
visions of  our  amendment  themselves  is 
this: 

First.  There  will  be  absolutely  no  con- 
flict whatsoever  with  Native  village  se- 
lections— 18  million  acres — 

Second.  They  get  full  priority: 

There  will  be  minimal  confhct  with 
the  remalmng  Native  selections — 22  mil- 
hon  acres,  to  be  selected  by  the  Native 
Regional  Corps. — only  In  those  few 
Instances  where  the  Natives  Initiate 
a  proposed  selection  within  a  "national 
Interest  study  area"  and  confhct  with 
a  later  finding  by  Congress  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  m  that  particular  area 
take  priority  over  Uiat  particular  Native 
selection: 

Third.  TTiere  will  be  minimal  conflict 
with  the  selections  of  tlie  State  under 
the  Statehood  Act.  but  this  in  no  way 
violates  any  compact  made  with  Alaska 
under  terms  of  its  adniLssion  to  the 
Union.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  confhct 
In  those  cases  where  a  selection  is  ini- 
tiated and  pressed  by  the  State  within 
an  area  reserved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  recognition  of  Its  obligations,  for 
all  the  people  and  the  national  interest. 
to  preserve  and  protect  that  specific  area. 

LAND     PlJlNNING     ESSCMTIAL 

Now.  then.  It  is  said  that  the  Tem- 
porary Planning  Commission  portions 
of  our  amendment  are  objectionable 
because  they  single  out  Alaska  for 
special  treatment.  That  Is,  in  one  sense, 
true — we  single  out  Alaska  tx-caiise  here, 
unlike  so  many  past  mistakes,  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  assure  the  American 
people — and  Alaskans — that  in  dividing 
up  the  public  domain,  we  are  not  sim- 
ply turning  those  lands  over  for  fool- 
ish and  damaging  misuses. 
*  This  Is  a  sovereign  obligation  In  this 
enlightened  age,  it  seems  to  as  The  ad- 
ministration and  many  Members  appar- 
ently share  that  view,  for  there  is  much 
Interest  in  proposals  for  nationwide 
land  use  planning  legislation  of  equal 
application  in  each  of  the  50  States 
That  legislation  is  before  the  Interior 
Committee  now,  but  will  not  be  enacted 
this  year  and,  perhaps,  not  anytime 
soon.  Its  future  is  uncertain — very  un- 
certain. To  say  that  we  can  wait  to 
worry  about  planning  for  Alaska  until 
this  proposed  legLslatlon  comes  Into  ef- 
fect is  to  Ignore  the  fatal  gap  that  will 
open  between  the  generally  sound  plan- 
ning the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pres- 
ently has  responsibility  for  over  all  of 
Alaska  public  lands,  and  the  uncertain 
future  when  national  and  local  plan- 
ning takes  adequate  effect.  In  that  In- 
terim, the  future  of  Alaska  can  be  mis- 
shaped and  permanently  started  down 


undesirable  roads,  unless  planning  Is 
done — good  planning,  planning  ith 
some    effect. 

The  Temporary  Plan:img  Commission 
we  propose  builds  directly  on  a  concept 
first  introduced  by  Alaska  Senator 
Gravbl.  and  now  already  worked  into  the 
Senates  companion  Alaska  Native 
claims  bill.  S.  35.  That  bill  calls  for  a 
14-member  joint  Commission,  seven 
State  and  seven  Federal.  So  does  our 
amendment.  So  does  the  State  law  al- 
ready enacted  in  Alaska  which  set  up  the 
State's  half  of  tills  Commission  and 
urped  Congress  to  join  Alaska  in  getting 
the  other  hcdf  of  the  Commission  gomg. 
This  our  amendment  will  do. 

Any  other  approach  to  planning  in 
Alaska  is  just  promise,  and  no  sure  effect. 
Once  this  bill  p>asses.  the  process  of  de- 
velopment begins,  and  that  Is  all  right. 
But  let  us  plan  its  future  course  sensibly. 
That  Is  all  our  amendment  asks. 

Now,  this  talk  of  broad  planning  and 
of  withdrawing  and  setting  aside  study 
areas  raises  great  concerns  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  real  thrust  of  this  amend- 
ment might  be  to  stop  or  confuse  or  sub- 
ject to  some  kind  of  further  litigation 
the  decisions  pending  on  a  trans-Alaska 
oil  pipelme.  Nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.  This  amendment  has  no  effect  on 
the  pipeline  or  its  proposed  routing.  It 
contains,  on  the  contrary,  an  explicit 
dtsclaimer  of  any  such  intent  or  effect 
It  is  supported  by  those  who  oppose  the 
pipeline  in  its  present  form,  such  as  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  Les  Aspin, 
and  by  those  who  are  favorablj'  disposed 
toward  an  early  stiit  on  the  pineluie 
construction.  That  just  is  not  relevant 
to  this  amendment  and  its  substance. 

A1>SKA  :     THl    GKEST    LAND 

Mr  Speaker,  Alaska  is  the  great  land 
and  a  fragile,  sensitive,  easily  damaged 
land  There  are,  m  this  great  estate,  areas 
of  undisputed  highest  value  as  new  na- 
tional parks,  wilderness  areas,  wildlife 
refuges,  wild  and  scenic  rivers  and  the 
like.  These  have  yet  to  be  fully  studied 
and  considered  by  Congress — although 
some  of  my  legislation  for  such  parks  in 
Alaska  has  lain  fallow  in  the  Interior 
Committee  for  several  years  now  Until 
they  are  studied,  we  cannot  answer  to  the 
pubUc  interest  In  turning  them  open  to 
whatever  other  Interests  may  choose  as 
their  fate.  The  American  people  have  too 
much  at  stake — and  know  it.  Our  re- 
sponsibility is  to  act  as  stewards  of  these 
nationally  significant  areas.  This  amend- 
ment Is  the  vehicle  to  do  Just  that  Hap- 
pily, and  despite  many  rumors,  mis- 
understsmdings  and  false  reports  circu- 
lated m  recent  days,  it  does  that  national 
Interest  job  In  conformance  with  the 
Native  settlement  and  the  interests  of 
all  paities. 

I  would  assert  to  my  colleagues  tliat  if 
the  committee  bill  is  so  "delicate"  a 
compromise,  cutting  the  public  Interest 
in  on  the  gsmie  by  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  msike  the  compromise  a 
little  more  stable  and  a  little  surer  of 
durability  I  hope  that  we  can  achieve 
tliat  useful  purpose  and  I  urge  my  col- 


leagues to  join  with  us  in  support  for 
this  amendment  tomorrow. 


LEAVE    OP   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence  was   granted   as   follows  to: 

Mr.  Wyatt  I  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Gerald  R.  Pord).  for  today,  on  account 
of  death  in  family. 

Mr  Carter  (at  tiie  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  PoRD),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business  as  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's  Commission  on  Marihuana  and 
Drug    Abuse. 

Mr  Mitchell  lat  the  request  of  Mr 
BoGcs) .  for  today,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business. 

Mr.  Hacan  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
BoGcs' ,  for  today.  October  18  and  Octo- 
i\er  19.  on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Galifiakakis  at  the  request  of 
M. .  BocGS'.  for  today,  on  account  of 
ofB.-ial    business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  follo^-ing  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Monagan,  for  1  hour,  on  October  20 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  UK'lude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  MooRHXAD,  for  5  minutes,  today 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and    include   extraneous   matter. 

'TJie  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quet.t  of  Mr  Hogaw.  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend tlieir  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  to   > 

Mr  FiNDLEY  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr  MizxLL.  on  Thursday.  October 
21.    for   30   mmules. 

Mr    Du  PoNT,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr   KxMr.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HxcKLinR  of  Massachusetts,  to- 
day, for  5  minutes. 

Mr   MizRLL.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  lodaj* 
for  15  minutes. 

•  The  following  Members  1  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay  1 .  to  re\Tse  and  ex- 
tend tlieir  remarks,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  to:  » 

Mr  Flood,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  Hamilton,  today,  for  30  nunutes 

Mr  Matsunaca,  todaj*.  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  todaj-,  for  10  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  cottseixt.  permission  tc 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  DoNOHiTE  to  extoid  his  remarks 
prior  to  passage  of  HR.  10575  today 

Mr.  Hechlxr  of  West  Virginia,  and  to 
include  extraneotis  material  with  his  re- 
marks during  debate  today  on  H.R.  9212. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hogan)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Qun  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHxnx  in  thr«e  instances. 
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Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  AsHBRooK  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  SHxrvKK  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Wymak  In  two  Instances. 

Mr,  Lknt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DuwcAW  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DeswiNsici. 

Mr.  ScHiRUE  in  10  Instances 

Mr  HosMKR  in  two  instances 

Mr.  CoocaiLiN  in  three  Instances. 

Mrs  Hkckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  EX)ir  H.  Claustn  in  two  instances. 

Mr  ScHwiNGix 

Mr.  Beat  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  WiDNALI.. 
Mr.   OOLDWATER 

Mr.  MiCHTi.. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  m  two  iniitances. 

(The  following  Memtjers  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay'  and  to  include 
fxtraneoua  matter:  > 

Mr.  SnciwcTON. 

Mr.  PR.ASE11  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  BrciCH  In  five  Instances 

Mr  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  RT/uf  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Cetleii  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs 

Mr.  RoDTwo 

Mr  Moss  in  two  instances. 

Mr  MiKVA  in  10  instances 

Mr  WALntB  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton 

Mr.  Matsxtnaca. 

Mr.    Edwards  of  California 
i  Instances. 

Mr  MoMTCoMrRY  In  two  in.'^tances 

Mr    DtNOELL 

Mr  OoiTZALEZ  in  three  instances. 
Mr  Fountain  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  OiiASSO. 

Mr  Hacar  In  three  instances 
Mr  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Bingham  in  three  Instances. 
Mr  Da.viels  of  New  Jersey 
Mr  Cakney  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Patten  in  two  instances 
Mr   Httngate. 

Mr  ScHETTER  in  two  instances 
Mr  I>Ei.LiTMs  in  five  instances. 
Mr  Rangel. 

Mr  Brasco  in  two  instances 
Mr    Carey   of   New   York   in 
.'^  lances . 

Mr  Be.snett  in  three  instances. 
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five  in- 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

.Mr  HAYS,  from  tlie  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration,  reported  tlrnt 
that  committee  did  on  October  15.  1971, 
;^)resent  to  the  President,  for  hi.s  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  Hou.v"  of  the  follow- 
'.nz  title- 

HR  6915  A  t)U;  i»j  amend  ihe  U>iy&i-co 
niarketliig  quota  provUloiis  of  the  Agricul- 
tural   Adjusim^nt    .Ain    of    rj38     a.*    anienapd 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
l!ie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly lat  4  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p  m /* . 
itie  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday  October  19.  1971.  at  12  o'clock 
nijon. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communicatlona  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

1210.  A  lettM  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  tranamltUng  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  £ngtne«rs.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  23.  1970.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  il- 
lustration.'!, -in  Pamlico  River  and  Morehead 
City  Hsrbor  NC.  requested  by  two  resolu- 
MoiiB  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Worka, 
U  3  Hennte.  adopted  June  3.  1964.  and  Jan- 
uary 29,  19fl».  and  two  reaolutlona  ol  the  Com- 
nuttee  ou  Public  Works  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  June  23,  1964.  and  December 
11.  1969  (H  Doc  92  170):  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  lHustratlon.-! 

1211.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  transmlttlnR  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legislation  to  reform  the  mining  laws;  to  llie 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

1212  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Convrnunlcatlons  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to 
permit  the  Federal  Communicatlona  Com- 
mission to  grant  radio  station  licenses  In  the 
safety,  and  special,  and  experimental  radio 
services  directly  to  aliens,  representatives  of 
aUeiis.  foreign  corporations,  or  domestic  cor- 
pwratlons  with  alien  officers,  directors,  or 
stockholders:  and  to  permit  aliens  holding 
such  radio  station  licenses  t«  be  llcen.sed  as 
operators:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  PorelKn  Cnmmerce 

1213.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  for 
CK>vernmeul  allalrs.  National  HalJroad  Pas- 
senger Corp..  traiuunlltlng  a  request  for  ad- 
ditional operating  funds  fur  the  corporation 
through  the  fljical  year  1973;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee   on   Interrtate   and   Foreign   Commence 

1214  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U  3.  Supreme 
Court  transmitting  a  request  for  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  use  of  the  seal 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  the  Conuulttee  on 
the  Judiciary 

1215  A  letter  from  the  Ci^mmlssloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U  S 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  rej»rts 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneflcartea  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section 
304(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nallonallty 
Act,  aa  amended,  to  the  Committee  nn  the 
Judiciary 

RaccrvEo    Pkom    thi    Comptrou-hi    Oenckal 

1216  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Cien- 
eral  of  ihe  ULilte<l  States,  lransn»UUn(<  a  list 
cf  reports  of  the  General  Accounting  Offlce 
Issued  or  released  In  Septemtier  1971,  pur- 
suant to  section  234  of  the  l-eglslatlve  Re- 
organization Art  of  1970;  to  the  c:ommlttee 
'  n    c;.)vernine.'.t    Operatlono 

1217  A  letter  from  the  C<«iiptroller  Oeu- 
t-ral  of  the  United  8t«t««,  transmitting  a 
r«-port  i.n  the  Large  ctwts  to  the  Government 
i.ot  recovered  for  launch  services  provided 
to  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  8p«ce  Ad- 
ministration and  the  I>ep«rtnient  of  the  Air 
Puree,  to  the  Committee  on  Ooverumeut  Op- 
erations. 

1218  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
humm*ry  of  repurts  Issued  m  fiscal  year  197  1 
Ui  the  Department  of  Defense  on  Uie  pricing 
of  iionoumpeuilve  contracts  under  the 
Trutli-ln-Negoilatlons  Act,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calentlar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE  Commltiee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R.  1163  A  bin  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment and  malnt.enance  of  reserve  supptlei;  of 
.soybeans,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats, 
and  wheat  for  national  security  and  to  pro- 
lei  I  domestic  consumers  against  an  Inade- 
quate supply  of  such  commodllles.  to  main- 
tain and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  pr<ite<-t 
prfKlucer.s  of  such  commodities  against  an 
i.nfalr  loss  of  income  restating  from  the  e*- 
:.iblishmeiu  of  a  reserve  supply,  to  assist  in 
!i;arkpnii>c  .sucii  commodltlee:  to  assure  the 
iivaiiatiUuv  of  cornnioditles  to  promote  world 
peace  and  ui.derslanding:  and  for  other  pur- 
piises:  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  92-675). 
Referred  to  '!.e  Committee  on  Whole  House 
oil  the  State  of  the  Union 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  reporUs  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


PUBLIC  BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
:  lU.s  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  a-s  follows: 

By  Mr    AI,EXANDER 
H  R   1  1276    A  bill  to  extend  benefltji  under 
section  8191  of  title  6,  United  States  CtKle,  to 
law  enforcement  offlcers  and  firemen  not  em- 
ployed   by    the    United   States    whti    are   killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  Hue  of  duty,   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    BIAGOI 
HR    11277    A   bill    to   amend   the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended    to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
iif  jx)llce  officers,  firemen,  and  correction  offi- 
.  rrs  killed   In  the  line  of  duty;   to  the  Com- 
n.Utee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BLATNIK 
HR  11278.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried  individuals   the   nail   tax   benefit-'  of  tn- 
ome  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  In- 
cUvldual.s   filing   Joint    return.s:    to   the  Com- 
mittee Oil  Ways  and  Means. 
By   -Mr    P.\SCELL: 
HR   11279    A    bill    to    amend    and   extend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1968  and  other 
acts  dealing   with    higher   education:    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr  KRENZEL  (for  hlm.seif  and  Mr 
BauwN  of  Ohio  I  : 
HR  11280  A  bill  to  promote  fair  practice 
;:i  the  conduct  of  election  campaigns  for 
Federal  political  ofnce.s.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr    HARVET: 
HR     11281     A   bin    to   amend    the   Railway 
Labor    Act    to    provide    niore    effective    means 
for  protecting  the  public  Interest  In  national 
emergency    disputes    Involving    the    railroad 
and    airline    transportation    Industries,    and 
for    other    purposes:    to    tlie    Commllree    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    MIKVA 
HR     il282     A    bin    to    amend    the   Urban 
Transportation     Act    of     1904     to    authorize 
Kranus   and    loans    to    private    nonprofit    or- 
nanliatlona     to     asiilst     them     In     providing 
transportation    .service    meeting     the    special 
!:eed.s    of   elderly    and    handicapped    persono: 
lo  ilie  C<immlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr    PATMAN  ( for  himself,  and  Mr 
BA«irm 
HR     11283    A   bin   to  amend   the   National 
Flood  insurance  Act  of   1968  to  extend  for  2 
years  (until  December  31.  1973)    the  date  by 
vihiih  an  area  must  have  adopted  adequate 
land   u.ne   and   control   measures   In  order  to 
qualify  for  flood  Insurance  coverage  and  the 
date  as   of  which   the  existing   authority   for 
emergency    federal    Implementation    of    the 
program   will   expire,  to  suapend   iOuUl  De- 
cember   31,     1973)     the    existing    provisions 
making  flood  Insumnce  eorerage  a  condition 
of  Federal  disaster  assistance,  and  to  assure 
the   Inclusion    of   church    properties    among 
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those  for  which  flood  Insurance  la  provided; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PODELL 
H  R.  1 1284   A  bUl  to  establish  a  Transporta- 
tion Truat   Fund,   to  encourage   urban   maaa 
transportation,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASPlN : 
H  R    11288.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust  13,   1»4«,  relating  to  Federal   i>artlclpa- 
tloo  In  the  co»t  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
the   United   States,   its   territories,   and   pos- 
sessions, to  include  privately  owned  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Pnbllc  Works 
By  Mr   BETTS : 
HR     11286     A   bill   to  amend   the  Railroad 
Hetlrenient   Act   of   1937  to  provide  that   an 
individual   whose  railroad   earnings  during  a 
calendar    year    are   equal    to    the   maximum 
amount  which  could  be  counted  for  the  12 
months   In  such  year  ahall   be  credited  with 
a  full  year  of  service,  and  with  compensation 
In  eruch  mAxImum  amount,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  months  during  such  year  In  which 
he  derived  such  earnings;  to  the  Oonunlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
HR     11287    A   bill   to  amend   the  National 
Trafflc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  196« 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation   to   grant   3-year  exemption* 
under  section  133  of  such  act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   Dt?  PONT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fish 
HR    11288    A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  require 
that    environmental    impact    statements    be 
Incltided  In  agency  reports  on  bills  and  reso- 
lutions being  considered  by  the  Congress,   to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Flsherlee. 

By  Mr    FREY 
H  R.    11289     A    bill    to    amend    the    I»ubUc 
Buildings  Act  of   1959.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  financing  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, alteration,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
protection  of  public  buildings,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worka. 
By  Mr  HALPERN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aw- 
DE&soN    of    Tenne«see,    Mr.     BXGICH. 
Mr.    BiNOHAM.    Mr.    Bkadkuas.    Mrs. 
Chisboum,  Mr.  OtTJi,  Mr.  HAaaiNO- 
TON,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  HkCKLM  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr   Horton,  Mr.  Mad- 
den,   Mr      MiKVA,    Mrs.     Mink.    Mr. 
MoasE,    Mr     Rancil,    Mr.    BoK.    Mr. 
RoszNTHAL.    Mr.    SroKia,    and    Mr. 
Chaelks  H.  Wilson  )  : 
H  R.  11300    A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  State  and  local  small,  commu- 
nl-.y-based    correctional     facilities;     for    the 
creation  of  Irmovatlve  progranis  of  vocational 
training.    Job    placement,    and    on-the-job 
counseling:    to   develop   specialised   curricu- 
lum, the   training  of  educational   personnel 
and  the  funding  of  reeearch  and  demonstra- 
tion projects;  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  encourage  the  SUtea  to  adopt  special  pro- 
bation services;    to  establish   a  Federal  Cor- 
rections  Institute,    and   for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HALPERN     (for    himself,    Mr, 
KiMP  and  Mrs    Mink)  : 
HR.  11391    A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Penal  Reforms;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  HALPERN  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
HBCKL.XB  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
PoDux,     Mr.     O'KoNBKi,     and     Mr. 

ROSINTHAL)  : 

HR  11292  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr  HAMMKBSCHMIDT : 

HR.  11293.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  oon- 
•trucllon  of  a  bridge  on  lock  and  dam  num- 


bered  13  on  the  Arkansas  River   near  Fort 
Smith;   to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By    Mr.    KEATINa    (for    himself,    Mr. 
McKivmr,    Mr.    Kkicp,    Mr.    Boeioa. 
Mr.    CtoNKAUtz.    Mr.    Fobstthk.    Mr. 
B-ncKui  and  Mr.  Hokton  )  : 
H.R.  11394.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  InterstaM 
reporting  and  Interstate  services  for  parents 
of  runaway  children,  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of   a  comprehenslTe   program  for 
the  transient  youth  popiUatlon,  for  the  es- 
tablishment, maintenance,  and  operation  of 
temporary  housing  and  psychiatric,  medical, 
and  other  counseling  services  for  transient 
youth,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
rrUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ObtttbI  : 
H.R.  11296  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  msurance  including  protection  against 
the  catastrophic  expenses  of  Ulnees.  financed 
in  whole  for  low-Income  groups  through  Is- 
huance  of  certificates,  and  In  part  for  all 
other  persons  through  allowance  of  tax  cred- 
its: and  to  provide  effective  utUlaatlon  of 
available  financial  rosouroes.  health  man- 
power, and  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

HR  1 13»fl.  A  bin  to  aasure  to  aU  Americans 
adequate    protection    against    the    oosts    of 
health  care,  through  P*deral-State  programs 
covering  all  oorts  Incurred  by  those  who  are 
unable  to  provide  such  protection  for  them- 
selves and  a  Federal  program  covering  catas- 
trophic costs  incurred  by  those  who  are  nor- 
mally able  to  provide  such  protection:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    MAILLJARD: 
H  R    11397   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  National 
Wildlife  Refuge:   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  PlaherleE. 
By  Mr   MINISH 
HR    11298   A  bill  to  eetabllsh  the  Federal 
Food    8«kfety    Administration    to    assure   the 
safety  of  food  and  Its  nutritional  qtiallty  and 
conformity    to    accepted    steuidards.    and    to 
cx>ntrol    Its   packaging   and   labeling;    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  MRS    MINK: 
H  R    11299.  A  bUl   to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  provide  faculties  for  the 
education  and  convenience  of  persons  visit- 
ing  Pearl   Harb«-.    Hawaii,   site   of   the   IMl 
attack  on  American  Forces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  PKLLT 
H  B  11300   A  bill  to  amend  section  509  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended, 
to  the  Committee  on   Merchant   Marine  and 
Fisheries 

By  Mr   RCf  (for  himself    Mr    Al^xan- 
DEii,   Mr    AsPiw,   Mr    Bfkoland,   Mr 
Bevill,   Mr    Bingham,   Mr    Buston. 
Mr    Cartxh.  Mr    Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  HTttns  of  Tennessee.  Mr    Mikva. 
Mr      MrrcHiLL,     Mr.     Ranoil,     Mr. 
Thoni.  and  Mr  Vitsit)  : 
HR  11301    A  bin  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
llshment   of    a   National   Rural    Development 
Center,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself.  Mr  Sat- 
Txaniu),   Mr.   KTmos.   Mr,   PaitTioi   of 
North  CaroUna.  Mr   Stminoton,  Mr, 
Rot,   Mr.   Nklsek,   Mr    Cabtm,   and 
Mr  Hasttnos)  : 
HR  11303.    A    bin    to    amend    the    PubUe 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  In  order  to  conquer  can- 
cer as  soon  as  possible;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By    Mr     BAYLOR    (for    himself.    Mr. 

SKtiBiTZ,    Mr.    RtjpPK,    Mr     Skbklitts, 

Mr  McKavTTT,  Mr   CObdova,  and  Mr. 

Scott) : 

HJl.  11303.  A  bUl  to  remove  the  statutory 


celling  on  funds  for  the  development  of  Wolf 
Tr^  Farm  Park,  Va  ,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the   Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular 

Affairs  

By  Mr  STRATTON : 
HR    11304   A  bUl  to  incorporate  the  Naval 
Order  of  the  United  States:  to  the  C^jmmltlee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr 
'satlob  Mr.  Dkllvmb,  Mr  Contb. 
Mr.  Kastenmeiee,  Mr.  EscH.  Mr. 
Kx;h.  Mr  Vandeb  Jact,  Mr  Howabd. 
Mr.  RoTJSH,  Mr  Dkllenback.  Mr 
hBTOi.  Mr  ScHErot  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey  Mr  HELSToaati.  Mr. 
Hechleb  at  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Skebeblinc,    Mr.    Waldib.    and    Mr. 

HR  11305  A  bill  to  provide  ior  the  set- 
tlement of  certain  land  claimB  of  Alaska 
Natiree  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr     BINOHAM    (for    hlmsdf,    Mr. 
Caknet    and  Mr.  Bolanb)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    430    Concurrent    resolution 
calling  for  a  free  and  united  Ireland:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.    Con.    Ree.    431.  Concurrent    resolution 
expressing    the   sense    of    Congress    with    re- 
spe<?t  to  placing  before  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  the  Issue  of  the  dual  right 
of    ail    persons    to    emigrate    from    and    also 
return   to  ones  country;    to  the   CXxnmlttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By     Mr.    BIAGOI     (for     himself,     Mr. 
GEOVkk.  Mr.  ONkiLL,  Mr    Rtan,  Mr. 
Mt-TiPHT  of  New  Ycwk,  Mr    ScHEfEE. 
Mr   DiLANBT,  Mr   Collins  of  Ellnols, 
Mr    BtTBTON.  Mr,  Tubnan,  Mr.  Hal- 
PEBN.  and  Mr   Rangel  I 
H.  Res  646    Resolution    relaUve    to    Lrlah 
National    self -dotennlnatlon ,    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  'Poietgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  Du  PONT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PiSB)  : 
H.  Res.  647.  ResoluUon  lo  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Rapreoentatlves  to  require 
that  the  report  accompanying  each  1>111  or 
resolution  contain  an  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion al  the  environmental  Unpact  of  the  bill 
or  reeoluUon;   to  the  Oonunltx^c  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr  FRAS£R 
H.R    11306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dennis  L. 
Mart,  lo  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  HAMILTON: 
H.R.   11307   A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Kwang 
Shlk  Joo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD : 
H.R     11308.    A    bUl    to    Incorporate    In    the 
District  of  Columbia  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of 
America,   to  the  Committee  on  the   District 
of  Columbia 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

144.  By  the  SPKAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
council.  Kllsabsth.  NJ.,  relaU»«  to  Federal 
funding  for  local  parking  faculties;  to  th« 
Commlttes  on  Banking  and  C^urrsncy. 

146  Also,  petition  of  Gary  AUen.  8r.,  Boy- 
kin,  S.C.,  rslaUve  to  redress  of  gnevancse;  to 
the  Commlttse  on  the  Judiciary 

146  Also  petition  of  K  J  Bond.  Boston. 
Mass  .  rslatlvs  to  an  amendment  to  ths  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ou  the  Judiciary 
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CHAS£-MANHATTAN'8  PATTEaiSON 
CAIXS  FOR  EXBCUnVE  INVOLVE- 
MENT 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or    IfKTV     TOSK 

IN  THE  HOCTSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr  LSIT.  Mr,  Speaker.  Mr.  Herbert 
P.  Patterson,  president  of  the  Chase- 
Manliattan  Bank,  recently  delivered  an 
address  to  the  New  York  Commerce  and 
Industry  AxsociaUon  which  I  think  Is 
noteworthy.  So  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Patterson  s  re- 
mart-.  I  enter  them  here : 

Oni    MAHACrJTEWT    Job    That    Can't    Be 

I'm  very  ple&s«d  to  have  thLs  opportunity 
of  appearing  at  your  Forum  and  am  grati- 
fied that  you  preferred  listening  to  me 
ratber  than  strcriUng  tbrou^b  the  park  on 
this  laet  day  of  summer. 

Like  moat  of  you.  I  look  forward  to  the 
summer  montha  aa  a  time  U>  catch  up  on 
my  reading.  However.  I  now  look  hack  In 
(liamay  at  the  relatively  few  books  and  ar- 
•ilcles  I've  managed  to  read  thoroughly 

I  did  find  one  article  eapedally  provoca- 
tive It  appeared  In  the  July-August  issue 
of  The  Harrard  Business  Review  under  the 
intrtjrulng  tltJe  "The  Sounds  of  Executive 
Silence   " 

Ttioae  of  you  who  read  It  will  recall  that 
author  Norman  Adler  points  out  that  the 
stridency  of  both  the  radical  left  and  the 
radical  rlgbt  ta  on  the  upsurge  The  aca- 
demic community  has  become  Increasingly 
vocal.  polttleianB  at  all  levels  of  government 
are  rarely  at  a  loea  for  worda  on  any  subject. 
yet  from  most  corporate  executives  comes 
only  silence. 

The  author  deplores  what  he  calls  "thla 
!t«lf -Imposed  intellectual  and  social  celibacy." 
and  he  argues  that  businessmen  make  a 
serious  mistake  In  shunning  the  national 
debate  on  vltai  economic  and  aoclaj  issues — 
i.«ue9  that  are  Increaalngly  determining  the 
well-being  of  our  country  and  the  conduct 
of  our  bustneas  enterprises 

Mr  Adler  pleads  hU  caee  as  a  lawyer  and 
f'lrmer  corporate  executive  concerned  with 
•-.►»«  broad  role  of  business  In  our  society  My 
.>wn  interest  In  the  subject  derives  from  my 
persona!  experiences  over  the  past  two  years 
1:1  br. widening  my  contacts  with  government 
KflJrtals  in  Washln^:ton  where  the  "executive 
silence"  is  often  deafening 

For  1  few  minutes  this  afternoon  Td  like 
to  drjw  on  thase  experiences  and  share  with 
you  some  though ts  about  the  increasing  need 
for  more  conslructlye  dlalofrue  between  bu»l- 
nessn^irn  and  gf  vernment  <  fflclala.  the  means 
for  accomplishing  this,  and  the  benefits  that 
can  be  realized  frtmi  It 

▲s  for  the  need.  It  seenu  to  me  that  all  we 
have  to  do  is  look  around  us  We  see  fully 
a*  ouuiy  a<-ctslons  i>elng  a^ade  uu  the  future 
o<  t>ui>uk«ss  and  banking  In  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress these  days  as  In  corporate  board  rooms 
Legislation  an  auto  safety  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, packaging  requirements,  dgaretle  ad- 
vertising and  other  1a*u«s  fiaa  had  a  profound 
impa.ct   uo  scores  of   businesses 

W.ial  Ooo^ress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
do  over  the  next  aereral  months  in  imple- 
mentutc  Presld<>nt  Nixon*  proptjaals  tnay  pos- 
sibly shape  Qur  national  ecoaomy  fur  years 
to  come 

I  mlgtit  say.  parentbetlcaU-y.  that— Klv«n 
tk*  <lnit  of  lofUtion  and  the  drxiti  on  our 
<lollar  restrrves  I  .'eel  tlic  President  h^ul  lit- 
tle choice  except  to  act  as  i^e  did  in  the 
eoiergency.  But  it  la  well  Uj  re<v>gniz«  that 
tbe  steps  be  has  taken  In  Phase  One  will  not. 


In  themactvea,  solve  our  eoonomlc  problems 
They  will  do  no  more  than  pirovide  a  breather 
for  tb«  country,  ao  It  can  deal  mora  forcibly 
adth  the  fundamental  cauaea  of  Its  economic 
malaise.  Because  controls — and  none  of  u.s 
like  them — Inevitably  and  rather  quickly 
lose  their  cfTectlTenesa.  they  are  seldcun  a 
satisfactory  solution  for  the  longer  run. 

Dltlmately.  cooperation  la  the  key:  co- 
operation abroad,  among  the  leading  cur- 
rency nations  of  the  world  and  cooperation 
at  home  among  labor,  business  and  govern- 
ment. Thooe  of  you  who  most  compete  reg- 
ularly agairift  the  Japanese  hare  some  Idea 
of  what  the  labor-buslnesa-government  triad 
can  acoompllah  throu^  cooperation. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  somewhat  naive.  I'd 
also  like  to  suggest  closer  cooperation  be- 
:ween  the  major  political  parties  in  curb- 
-ng  Inflation.  Bipartisanship  In  this  area  la. 
I  know,  always  easy  to  talk  about  and  dif- 
acuit  to  acoompllah.  Yet  that's  what  people 
used  to  say  about  our  postwar  foreign  policy 
.intil  a  determined  band,  led  by  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg.  ahowed  tliat  coopera- 
'.lon  was  possible  lu  bringing  to  fruition  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  the  Atlantic  Pact.  In  my 
judgment,  the  need  for  a  simUiar  bipartisan 
approach  to  Inflation  control  la  presently  ur- 
gent and  may  determine  America's  economic 
.'ate  in  the  Seventies  and  even  beyond  It  is 
simply  not  poaaibie  to  plan  the  course  of  an 
economy  as  vast  and  cocnpllcated  as  ours 
wtthlQ  a  two-year  election  cycle. 

Some  of  the  main  baaarda  facing  the  econ- 
omy 111  the  decade  ahead  aze  governmental 
.\a  Fortune  Magaatne  pointed  out  recently 
the  UJS.  cannot  have  a  oontlnulng  healthy 
economy  unless  It  improves  the  quality  of  its 
government.  If  we  in  bualnass  want  to  pro- 
mote this  Improvement  and  have  a  voice  in 
the  declslon-mKklng  proceoe,  we  must  corse 
.0  know  government  officials  and  keep  our 
point  of  view  constantly  before  them.  Just  a« 
labor  and  ocher  segments  of  s<iclety  are 
doing 

So  much.  then,  for  the  need. 
What  are   the   bett   means  of  meeting  this 
need? 

Surely,  business  associations  such  as  Com- 
merce and  Industry  perform  an  Indispensa- 
ble rols  In  furttaerltig  better  convmuulcatloiis 
betsreen  businessmen  and  government  offl- 
clala  They  can  be  highly  effective  in  han- 
dling broad  problems  that  may  exteitd  well 
beyond  the  reach  of  Individual  companies 

But  business  aesociatloiis  don't  relieve  the 
execu-.4vs  of  his  own  personal  responsibilities 
in  Uie  goverrunent  relations  area  The  time 
is  Icog  past  when  top  exectitlves  could  rely 
entirely  on  others  to  do  their  work  of  com- 
municating with  government 

I'hls  Is  a  Job  that's  becocne  too  important 
:ur  ujp  management  to  delegate.  It  has  be- 
totne  a.  do-lt-yovirself  project.  The  executive 
himself  c-aii  be  far  more  effective  In  present- 
lug  his  company's  views  on  major  issues  than 
iioyone  else  can  ou  his  behalf. 

During  the  past  two  years,  as  I  indicated 
earlier.  I  ve  tried  to  practice  what  I  preach 
by  going  to  Washington  every  few  week-s 
to  talk  with  Senators.  Congressnien  and 
oitier  governntent  ofllclaJs. 

Washlxigtor.  bes  been  described  as  a  mar- 
velous ulend  o(  southern  efficiency  and  north- 
ern hoapltality.  Commuting  tu  there  may  not 
be  everyone's  Idea  of  fun  Nonetheless,  it  Is 
the  Headquarters  City'  of  the  world's  big- 
gest l>orrower.  biggest  lender  and  biggest 
spender  .  .  a  'Headquarters  City"  where 
eacli  da>  decisions  are  made  which  pro- 
touiidly  aileci  i^ur  business  and  personal 
lives 

Mining  around  Capitol  Hill  and  cslling  on 
Pederal  ageucieii  in  downtown  Waehlngton 
u  the  iMst  aay  I  kiu/w  of  getting  a  "feel" 
tor  which  Issues  a/^e  prlmnry  an4i  which  are 
secondary.  No  matter  how  many  confldeii- 
tlaJ  "    report!)    an    executive    reads     the    only 


vray  he  can  abeorb  the  mood  ot  Waahlngtoo 
is  to  be  on  the  scene  Laglalators  have  a 
pretty  gixKl  graap  of  publio  opinion,  and 
today'.s  vocal  public  opinion  haa  an  amazing 
way  of  t>eooinlng  taoa«rrt7w's  legislation. 

I've  spoken  with  some  businessmen  who 
acknowledge  frankly  that  tbey  are  tlnaid 
about  calling  on  their  Oongreasmen  or  testi* 
fylng  at  Ooagresaional  hearings.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  myself  started  out  with  aome 
trepidation.  If  only  because  the  prime  rate 
n-as  then  at  Its  highest  level  since  the  ClvU 
War!  In  fact,  my  aseoctatoa  wouldn't  even 
Ipt  me  call  on  Congresaman  Wrlj^bt  Patman 
imtll  my  third  visit! 

However,  the  reception  lias  always  been 
cordial  and  the  oonversatlon  pleasant.  You 
n^ay  have  to  cool  your  heels  while  a  Cuu^p-ess- 
man  shuttles  over  to  the  Capitol  to  cast  a 
vote,  or  has  his  picture  taiten  on  the  steps 
with  a  visiting  AH  Club  from  back  home,  but 
most  lawmakers  do  welcome  visits  from  con- 
cerned bualnesannien. 

A  California  Congressman  explained  to  me 
nne  reason  why.  "We  can  read  a  bill."  he  ssUd. 
"and  not  see  that  It  s  going  to  lilt  a  certain 
Industry.  You  people  know  Immediately  tliat 
it  would  have  an  effect  on  your  particular 
business  or  your  community.  That's  when 
you  should  get  on  the  phone  or  write  a  letter. 
t>r.  better,  come  down  to  Washington." 

As  you  know,  members  of  our  New  'i'ork 
Congressional  delegation  all  have  offices  right 
here  in  the  area  as  well  as  In  Washington,  ao 
you  can  often  fi.nd  them  In  town  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays  when  they  are  home  mending 
fences. 

Well,  you  may  ask.  why  would  a  Congress- 
man want  to  see  me''  Wtiat  luive  I  got  to 
offer  iilm? 

For  one  thing,  you  have  Information — or 
ready  access  to  it —  and  thftl's  an  eirtremely 
valuable  commodity  in  Congressional  circles. 
Too  many  businessmen  assume  that  legisla- 
tors are  experts  on  every  conceivable  5\ibject. 
'ITiat's  an  obvious  physical  Impossibility,  as 
the  legislators  themselves  are  the  first  to  ad- 
mit. After  all.  more  than  16.000  bills  and  reso- 
lutions have  been  introduced  In  Congre».s  just 
since  January  The  average  Congressman's  re- 
search facilities  are  considerably  limited,  so 
he's  more  than  glad  to  have  Information  that 
win  help  him  do  a  more  efBclent  Job 

For  example,  I  found  one  Congressman  who 
was  deeply  interested  In  the  various  options 
(ipen  for  funding  public  education,  and  our 
economists  at  the  bank  provided  him  with  a 
cost-benefit  analysis  A  Congressional  Com- 
mittee wanted  to  know  how  many  new  manu- 
factiiring  plants  had  been  denied  natural  gas 
servicing  over  the  past  few  years,  and  our 
Energy  Division  was  able  to  come  up  with 
the  answer  During  one  monetary  crisis,  a 
Congrewiman  wanted  to  explain  to  his  con- 
stituents what  was  going  on.  so  I  agreed  to 
appear  as  "guest  panelist"  on  bis  local  tele- 
vl.ilon  program 

Admittedly,  these  are  area.^  that  a  bank 
would  t>e  likely  to  have  more  background  on 
than  other  businesses.  But  If  you  take  a  hard 
l(x>lc  at  your  own  field,  the  chances  are  you'll 
nnd  many  Infom^llon  source«  that  could 
prove  very  helpful  to  Congressmen  and.  at 
the  same  time,  provide  a  means  of  closer 
communication 

As  Senators  and  Representatives  are  fa- 
vorably impressed  when  businessmen  do  take 
the  time  to  plead  their  case  personally,  the 
benefits  can  be  wall  worth  the  effort. 

I'his  pulni  was  underscored  a  few  weeks 
ago  during  the  Congressional  inquiry  into  the 
l.L>cklieed  case.  When  Chairman  Wright  Pat- 
man  opened  hearings  on  the  leglalation,  no 
fewer  than  twenty-four  hankers  appeared  to 
teetify  Mr  Patman  tiulited  that  we  give  our 
name,  rank  and  serial  number.  'Virtually 
every  man  at  the  witness  table  was  Chair- 
man or  President  of  his  particular  t>ank 
Many   Committee   members  commented   ap- 
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provlngly  on  tbe  wliiingikeee  of  eenior  execu- 
tives to  particlj;>ate  in  the  hearing  them- 
;>e:ve6  rather  than  delegating  the  taak. 

.\notber  recent  Illustration  of  the  bene- 
QLs  of  personal  contact  inrolved  the  issue 
of  Interlocking  directorates,  a  favorite  target 
of  corporate  critics  these  days.  The  current 
l>e<a^seUer,  "America.  Inc.,"  suggests  that  a 
baitdful  of  corporations,  interlocked  with 
large  banlLS  and  insurance  companies,  con- 
l.-ul  our  pocketbook.  our  envlramnent,  our 
health  and  safety— and  -through  political 
contributions — even  the  machluery  of 
government- 
Such  extravagant  ctiarges  and  the  Ipglsla- 
tive  proposals  growing  out  of  them  are 
based  ou  the  assumption  that  Interlocking 
directoratee  are  inherently  evil  and  auto- 
uiaticaUy  imply  the  patalng  of  "losUle  infor- 
mation." One  section  of  the  so-called  Bank 
Reform  Act  would  have  made  it  virtually  im- 
passible for  comaiercial  banks  like  ours  to 
attract  outalde  bualuessmen  to  aerv*  on 
Boards  of  Directors. 

The  banking  oommunlty  pointed  out  that, 
under  tlie  bill  we  would  have  Boards  re- 
stricted largely  to  retired  ladividuaLE  and 
Inside  directors.  By  the  very  nature  of  tlielr 
poKiUons.  the  latter  would  be  subordinate 
to  the  Chairman,  so  he' A  have  no  real  ac- 
countability. Many  Congresazneu  saw  the  va- 
lidity of  tiUs  argument,  and  these  features 
have  aow  been  modified  considerably  In  the 
Utest  leglaUUve  draft. 

However,  the  bsneflt.s  of  Washington  liai- 
son work  ahouid  not  be  Judged  aolely  by  the 
success  or  failure  of  one  piece  of  leglalation, 
but  by  t*ie  opportunity  it  affords  to  get  your 
story  across  on  a  sustained  basis.  It  Is  im- 
portant— in  fact.  Imperative — to  reinforce 
the  dlalugxie  between  business  and  govern- 
ment, especially  when  you  are  not  asking  for 
any  favorable  conaidcratlon.  In  that  way  the 
conxmuulca Lions  ohannels  alii  be  open  for 
the  Inevitable  occaaions  when  you  want  a 
Congresjunan  to  support  your  poslUon. 

Now  obviously,  nobody  becooies  an  expert 
on  Washington  Lu  two  years  aud  I  am  no  ex- 
ception, but  on  the  basis  of  what  I've  learned 
so  far.  I  would  offer  two  concluding  sugges- 
tions 

One  Is  tt>at  buainesomen  are  likely  to  fare 
better  on  Ci4>ltol  HUI  if  they  state  poeiUvely 
what  tbey  are  for  ratber  than  harpli^ 
everlastingly  oti  what  they  are  against. 

If  yon  approach  a  CangresBman  with  eon- 
Etructlve  siiggestloos  you  are  likely  to  get  ■ 
much  nsore  receptive  hearing  Particularly  la 
this  true  If  you  call  on  him  wbile  a  bill  is  la 
the  formative  stagea.  when  cbangee  can  eaaliy 
t>e  made. 

On  two  occaelons  recently,  once  In  Wash- 
ington and  once  in  New  York.  Oongresamen 
have  discussed  with  me  ti»elr  initial  thotigbta 
on  a  piece  of  legislation  and  aaked  for  oom- 
ments  and  even  lan^ua«e  for  the  propoeed 
bUl  On  other  occasions  our  bank  tias  workad 
closely  with  the  ExecuUve  Branch  to  prorMe 
Ideas  on  implementing  Oongreasional  aotkm. 
Several  Ooogrsesmen  have  complained  to 
me  Uiat  one  of  the  most  eommcm  mistakes 
biislneaaoien  make  is  to  wait  until  the  last 
minute  and  Uien  tay  to  summon  them  off 
Lhe  House  floor  to  talk  Just  before  the  final 
vote.  Legislators  resent  this — and  I  suspect 
you  and  I  Mxiuld.  too.  If  we  were  In  their 
place. 

The  only  thing  worse  U  to  aay  nothing  at 
all  during  the  weeks  a  blU  Is  up  for  commit- 
tee hearings  and  debau.  then  write  your 
<>>ogreaBman  a  brvisque  letter  al  ootnplalni, 
Uore  fchaa  one  Oodgressnaan  has  noted  rue- 
fully that  after  hani^  ?oted  '  Yea  "  oo  a 
BMMure  oa  whiota  his  piw-voU  auUl  iaad  been 
running  S  to  i  Ln  faror — be  Ante  Uaat  the 
post-vote  oMUi  abustnc  him  fee  bis  stand 
outnumbetB  the  totten  ol  thaoka  by  iO  to  1 1 
My  Moood  and  0a*l  simiilliiiL  te  that 
buain  nmen  ahoitM  b*  pnpved  and  wilUi« 
<»  ^>«afc  out  om  aoolal  as  well  as  eoonomle 
Issiies. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RCMARKS 

One  Oangreasiaan  pat  It  this  way:  "The 
only  time  I  see  or  hear  from  buslneeamen  is 
when  there  is  talk  of  raistng  taxes  or  lower- 
ing tartfla.  rd  ifke  to  aee  setae  of  ttMBi  when 
we're  debating  significant  social  lasuee  that 
may  not  affect  ttoem  dtrec«T,  but  will  have 
a  mxxtA  greater  indlreot  tmpaict  on  thetr  bosl- 
nesses,  as  well  as   tbeir  personal  lives" 

Business  executives  usually  don't  get 
wtMte  taey  are  unlneii  tlicy  are  hlgbly  able, 
analytical  and  articulate  at>out  buainesa  noai- 
ten.  Why  not  then  apply  Iheee  saine  qualities 
to  the  world  of  social  and  political  activity? 
The  alternative  may  be  further  waves  of  re- 
Btrtctlre  iegtalatloa  and  further  shifts  of 
Initiative  frona  the  prtvsUe  to>  tlw  public  sec- 
tor 

In  summary,  I  am  utterly  oonvlnced  that 
)ve  need  caorc  activists  in  the  top  ranks  of 
our  business  comLnunlty — heads  of  corpora- 
tions, who  are  willing  to  go  to  "Headquarters 
City"  and  become  jsersonally  Involved — thus 
repladog  "executive  silence"  with  raised  ex- 
ecutive votoes  ou  the  great  Issues  of  the  day. 
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V-EOERAL  CnnXi  COWTROL  ACT 
PASSED 


THE  STATE  OP  ALu\&KA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  AUtsxjL 

IN    i  HE  HOnSK  OF  REPR«SE>rrATrVES 

Mondat/.  October  IS,  1971 

Mr  BEGICH  Mr  Speaker,  when  the 
Imperial  Ruaeaan  flag  was  lowered  in 
Sitita  and  the  fitars  and  Btripes  of  the 
United  States  raised  In  Its  place,  a  rast 
new  territory  became  American.  We 
know  it  today  t,  the  State  of  A>*«tr« 

The  formal  transfer  oi  Russian  Amer- 
ica to  the  United  States  occurred  104 
years  ago  today  It  was  an  event  that  the 
Rassian  civilians  regarded  with  sadness, 
while  most  Amencan^  were  far  from  en- 
thusiastic about  the  acquisition  of  Alaska. 
We  can  thank  Secretary  Seward  for 
his  "folly. "  as  It  a-as  noted  then  and  be 
grateful  for  the  foresight  that  was  his. 
October  18,  l«r7,  was  a  "bright  and 
beautiful  "lay"  in  Sitka  where  the  Rus- 
sian pa£t  still  lives  In  the  names  of  her 
streetjs.  buildings,  and  many  of  her  clt- 
iaeiw. 

ITioagh  the  treaty  arranging  for  the 
transfer  was  signed  in  Washington  on 
March  30,  1867,  the  actual  transfer  toe* 
place  in  October.  It  was  at  this  time 
American  commissioners  were  sent  to 
Sitka,  the  capital,  with  proper  authoriza- 
tion to  accept  the  formal  surrender  of 
the  territory. 

The  ceremony,  which  took  place  on 
Castie  mil  at  the  Governor's  residence 
waa  accompanied  by  a  salute  to  the  flag 
flied  by  a  Russian  cannon.  With  the 
transfer.  Great  Britain  remained  the 
only  European  power  with  pofiseaslons  on 
the  mainland  of  North  America. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  erected  bar- 
racks at  a  number  of  points  and  for  10 
years  an  Army  olBeer  represented  the 
authorities  In  Washington.  After  a  short 
time,  the  army  troojis  were  withdrawn 
and  a  naval  officer  stationed  at  Sllka 
represented  the  Government. 

Now.  104  years  later,  Alaska  is  on  the 
threshold  of  great  development.  Ho  one 
te  more  pleased  than  I  am  to  extexu}  my 
good  wishes  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  especially  to  the  people  of 
Sitka  where  It  all  began. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  5CHMTTZ 


or  CAuroajru 

ts  THE  HCKTSB  OF  RXPSSSJQTTATIVES 

Mondav.  Orfober  f«.  1971 

Mr.  .SCUMITZ  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
S^tember  30,  by  a  margin  of  just  three 
votes,  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
passed  one  ai  the  most  dangerous  pieces 
of  legislation  ever  to  come  before  Con- 
gress— and  the  competition  for  that  title 
Ls  keen.  By  IM  votes  to  183,  the  House 
approved  the  Comprehensive  Child  De- 
wiopment  Act  as  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
103A1.  which  origiaally  was  limited  to 
continuing  prograiia  first  authorized  by 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  ia64. 
This  tremendously  sicniflcant  and  far- 
reaching  amendment  was  brought  to  the 
House  floor  with  only  24  hours'  notice 
and  without  ben^t  of  a  printed  oom- 
mittee  reix>rt.  Normal  procedures  in 
handling  leglslatioQ  were  thus  bypassed 
and  the  time  available  to  ooosider  the 
bill  was  totally  inadequate. 

The  Senate  passed  a  substantially 
similar  bill  September  9.  In  ■view  of  the 
slight  dlJTerences  bttwtm  the  Senate  and 
House  versions,  there  is  htUe  hope  Uiat 
the  really  objectionable  features  will  be 
removed  in  conference  committee  The 
bill  can  only  be  kept  from  becoming  law 
now  by  a  Presidetitial  veto. 

Of  the  183  Members  of  the  Hou.se  who 
voted  against  the  Comprehensive  Child 
Development  Act.  134  are  Republicans, 
including  R^ublican  Minority  Ijeader 
GcaAU)  R.  Ford.  Of  the  186  who  voted  for 
It,  only  21  are  Republicans.  Clearlj-  the 
President's  partj'  in  the  House  has  spoken 
against  this  measure  and  thereby  given 
Uie  President  grounds  to  veto  the  entire 
bill  of  which  it  is  so  important  a  part 
Letters  from  concerned  citizens  all  over 
the  coimtry  oouid  help  perstiade  Mm  to 
do  ao.  despite  the  inevitable  pressures  in 
favor  of  the  bill  from  the  media,  the  edu- 
cators and  the  bureaucrats 

The  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Act  is  expliciUj-  aimed  at  children  from 
one  to  five,  below  school  age.  It  sets  up 
all  the  macluner>'  and  the  financing  for 
a  msi&sive  governmental  invasion  of  this 
last  stronghold  of  the  home,  hitherto 
untouched  even  hj'  the  immense  appara- 
tus of  compulsory  public  education  "Hie 
fact  that  the  new  programs  are  not  im- 
mediately to  be  made  compulsory  is  hard- 
ly reassuring  to  thoee  of  us  who  have 
watched  so  many  new  State  and  Federal 
programs  begin  as  "vohintary  "  and  then, 
once  established  and  increasing  power- 
hungry,  come  to  be  reganled  as  the  natu- 
ral and  Inevitable  repositories  of  a  stead- 
ily broadening  scope  of  compulsory 
authority. 

Therefore,  the  most  important  fart 
about  the  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment programs  authorlxed  by  this  hill  is 
not  the  powers  noa*  given  to  the  acen- 
ctos  that  wlU  run  them,  but  the  purposes 
that  are  set  for  them  The  Mil  Ila«e  IS 
separate  purposes  for  which  Federal 
"child  development"  funds  may  be  tised. 
including— In  addition  to  basic  day 
care —  comprehensive  physical  and  men- 
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tal  health,  social,  and  cognitive  develop- 
ment services — specially  designed  health, 
social,  and  educational  programs  In- 
clucUivg  aXterschool.  summer,  weekend. 
vacation,  and  overnight  programs — 
medical,  psychological,  educational.  &nd 
other  appropriate  diagnosis  and  identlfl- 
cauon  of  visual,  dental,  hearing,  speech, 
nutritional,  and  other  physical,  mental, 
and  emotional  bamera  to  full  partici- 
pation in  child  development  programs. 
with  appropriate  treatment  to  overcome 
such  barriers — utilization  of  child  advo- 
cates to  work  on  behalf  of  children  and 
parents  to  secure  them  full  access  to 
other  services,  programs,  or  activities  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  children  " 

All  of  this  refers  primarily  to  children 
under  the  age  of  6.  and  all  of  it  is  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Oovemment  in  con- 
formity with  policies  laid  down  by  a  new 
Office  of  Child  Development  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare which  this  bill  would  create 

The  potential  for  abuse  should  be  ob- 
vious simply  from  reading  the  list  of 
purposes  No  facet  of  a  child's  life  is 
omitted.  The  intention  is  clearly  to  put 
Oovemment  in  place  of  the  parent — the 
ultimate  threat  to  the  family 
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SBA  OFFICE  IS  HONORED  IN 
NEWARK 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or     Nrw    JEKSET 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  IS.  1971 

Mr  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  singular  honor  and  privilege  of 
presenting  a  longtime  friend  and  excel- 
lent administrator.  Andrew  P  Lynch. 
with  an  award  for  being  named  district 
office  of  the  year  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration 

Andy  Lynch's  Newark  office  has  been 
named  regional  office  of  the  year  four 
iimeR  and  has  now  been  singled  out  as 
the  best  in  the  country  I  know  of  no 
pubhc  servant  who  deserves  this  recog- 
nition more  than  Andy  Lynch 

An  article  follows 

(From  the  Sunday  Star-Ledger.  Sept    19. 
1971  I 

SBA  Omcz  Is  Hoi«o«rD  in  Newaek 

The  Newark  District  Office  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  b««n  named  na- 
tional  ■District  Ofllce  of  the  Year  " 

TTie  district  crfBc*.  heiMled  by  Andrew  P 
Lynch,  was  organized  by  Lyiicb  seven  years 
ago  as  a  po«t-of-duly  station  with  two  per- 
sons on  the  staff  It  now  employe  60  people 
slid  serves  the  entire  state  It  has  been 
ijuiied  Regloiial  Ofllce  of  the  Year"  four 
tiuiee  since  It  became  a  district  office  Qvs 
year«  ago 

Despite  the  fact  the  Newark  office  Is  sur- 
pa»**d  Hi  siise  by  a  number  (j<,  others,  Its 
volume  of  work  is  second  to  ikoiie  During 
the  past  year  its  fluaiiclal  aaslatauce  dlvl- 
s.on  Lntervlewed  1U.1&8  prospective  loan  ap- 
pUcants  and  approved  loans  amounting  to 
about  »17  mllilon 

its  procurement  aaslstancc  division  helped 
buxKlreds  of  aoiall  Orms  obtain  goverumeiit 
ooutrkct*  lu  Diaxuigemciit  asMsLancc  divl- 
sloQ.  aMl«t»i1  by  volunteer  grovips.  provided 
tnanagement  tralnlikg.  bualnaas  pubiltiatlona 
aiMl  uoun— ling  for  naor*  tbau  13.000  penoiia. 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    NSW    TOkK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATXVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1971 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  the  good  fortune  to  read  the  speech 
which  Rabbi  Avraham  Soltes  delivered 
last  spring  at  the  first  commencement  at 
the  American  College  Jerusalem.  Dr. 
Boltes  is  a  distuiguLshed  American  schol- 
ar whom  I  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
know  personally  over  the  years. 

Rabbi  Soltes'  message  of  American - 
Israeli  friendship  and  the  value  of  edu- 
cation Is  one  tliat  should  matter  to  all 
Americans.  His  sensitivity  to  tlie  tradi- 
tions of  our  great  country  run  through 
his  eloquent  speech.  Perhaps  as  impor- 
tant as  the  concepts  with  which  Dr. 
Boltes  dealt  last  June  was  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  American  College  in  Jerusa- 
lem. This  is  a  nonsectarian.  International 
school  which  can  play  an  important  role 
In  healing  the  wounds  in  the  Middle  East 
The  American  citizens  who  created  this 
Institution  rightfully  understood  Uiat 
bridging  the  communications  gap  Is  an 
essential  step  In  resolving  human  differ- 
ences. 

I  am  certain  that  over  the  years,  with 
our  support,  that  the  American  College 
In  Jerusalem  will  become  an  even  more 
Important  center  of  scholarship  and  un- 
derstanding Because  of  the  relevance  of 
Rabbi  Soltes'  speech  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude excerpts  from  it  In  the  Ricord  at 
this  point. 

The  excerpts  follow : 

BsiriGEn  TO  Toiio«aow:    CoMMrNrFMrs-T    Ad- 

DSBSS      AMEKtCSN      COLLEGE      IN      JEKT'SALEM. 

FiiST  Commencement  June  13.  1071 

(By  Avraham  Soltes  MA,  M  H  L.  Rabbi. 
DD .    DHL  I 

I  deem  It  a  great  privilege  to  stand  before 
you  this  day  and  share  with  you  —  faculty, 
•tudenis.  parents,  and  members  of  the 
American  and  Israel  communities  this  his- 
toric moment  at  which  we  salute  the  first 
flowering  of  a  sturdy  sapling,  whose  roots 
■Ink  deep  in  the  nutritive  soil  ot  our  nations' 
Ideologies  and  whose  potential  fruit  may  help 
bring  closer  the  visions  of  their  Inspired 
•eers. 

Like  most  firm  idea<  which  are  planted  In 
worked-over  »oU.  the  concept  of  an  Ameri- 
can College  In  Jerusalem  has  encountered 
fooks  and  boulders  that  have  tended  to  block 
th»  seedlings  eax'.y  grr>wlh  Individuals  with 
Childish  perspectives  have  tied  cans  of  as- 
persions to  i)i«  first  budding  branches,  and 
polltlciaiui  with  a  Bedouin  mentality  of  xeno- 
phobia have  endeavored  to  uproot  the  ten- 
der tree  as  their  mental  predecessors  tried  Ui 
pull  out  the  first  plantings  of  Israel's  youth- 
ful Halutzlm 

But,  like  Israel  and  like  the  American  Pil- 
grim fathers,  the  College  has  survived  Its 
hnpedlments  Only  deep  religious  devotion 
ean  account  adequately  fur  the  survival  of 
Uie  Plymouth  Colony  aud  tor  the  existence 
Of  later  Massachusetts  Bay.  Rhfxle  Island. 
Maryland,  axid  Pennsylvania  colonies  Only 
an  equal  devotion  to  Hebrew  Ideals  of  dlg- 
auy  non-exploltatlon  and  love  of  the  land 
•an  explain  th«  parallel  survival  of  the 
Baiutzlm  who  restored  the  swamps  and  wlid- 
■rnea*  of  thla  land.  lU  citlM  and  li«  rocky 
bUlsldes.  lu  the  face  of  overwhelming  ob- 
stacles of  nature,  of  sp^iUatlon  and  the 
•owerful  forces  ot  human  Mivy. 
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But  the  American  College  In  Jerusalem  has 
survived  and  will  grow  and  develop  from  this 
day  forth,  with  giant  steps,  because  the  need 
for  the  College  is  as  essential  for  the  future 
of  Israel  and  America  as  its  conception  is  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  our  common  historic 
heritage  Meet  American  colleges  established 
outside  the  fifty  states,  as  many  within 
Amerlcjin  borders,  were  founded  for  mis- 
sionary purposes  or  as  bearers  of  the  "white 
man's  burden"  of  enlightenment  to  back- 
ward natives  The  American  College  In  Jeru- 
salem was  bom  of  neither  of  these  two  pas- 
sions It  la  nondenomlnatlonal  in  concept 
and  spirit,  and  It  comes  to  a  country  thit 
enjoys  one  of  the  highest  proportions  of  in- 
tellectual activity  in  the  world  Israel  dixis 
not  need  the  Amerlcjin  College  u>  educate 
Its  sons  and  daughters  In  the  arts  or  sciences, 
or  the  "democratic  way  of  life  "  We  .^merl• 
cans  need  the  American  College  In  Jerusalem 
and  Israel  needs  its  potential  influence  be- 
cause of  the  blessing  and  enrichment  and 
broadening  of  perspective  that  such  an  in- 
depth  cultural  exchange  can  offer  Only  a 
college  which  enlightens  students,  not  with 
a  random  ballet  performance,  with  a  quirk 
tour  of  historic  sites  or  clever  nightclubs  or 
a  smattering  of  folk  songs,  but  with  a  regu- 
lar full-time  program  of  study,  can  build 
those  spiritual  bridges  of  shared  experience 
and  gradual  enlightenment  that  alone  can 
make  for  genuine  peace  and  mutual  respect 
and  affection  between  peoples 

A  thousand  American  students  studying 
each  year  at  this  college  In  a  language  and 
system  akin  to  that  which  they  know  at 
home,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  an  International 
faculty  with  the  opf)ortunlty  to  convey  Its 
accumulated  expertise  and  experience  In  the 
flexible,  linguistic  symbols  mont  comfortable 
for  them  such  a  continuous  student  body 
over  many  years,  can  help  significantly  to 
span  the  ugly  chasm  In  the  true  understand- 
ing of  Israel  by  Americans-  a  chasm  that  is 
broadened  each  day  by  the  sensation-seeking 
media  who  search  assiduously  for  urinating 
gossip  of  petty  hostilities  and  add  by  radio 
and   TV    that  which  Is  unfit  to  print 

.A  thousand  American  students  a  year, 
some  of  whom  will  fall  in  love  with  the  land 
or  Its  people  and  remain  to  settle,  and  some 
of  whom  will  return  to  their  communities  In 
the  United  States  to  correct  the  distortions 
of  the  press  and  Its  allies,  will  provide  a  liv- 
ing  bridge   Ijetween   our  peoples. 

A  thousand  serious  American  students 
coming  to  Israel  each  year  to  learn  its  life  in 
depth  also  will  provide  Israelis  with  a  healthy 
correcthe  to  the  narrow  picture  of  the  "ugly 
American"  which  so  many  of  them  have 
found — a  picture  based  on  the  footlofjse. 
spoiled,  escapist  vactionlrts  and  sensation- 
seeker*  who  have  comprised  much  of  visiting 
American  youth,  and  the  'show  me  '  adult 
contributors  to  Israeli  causes  and  institu- 
tions, who  fall  to  realize  that  financing  Is 
one  element  In  a  partnership  of  rescue  and 
rehabilitation  that  also  calls  for  blood,  tears 
and  courage  in  equal  measures 

AMEBICAN     CULTUEAL    SOVBCBS 

American  culture,  like  all  cultures,  has 
been  shaped  by  the  syncretism  of  many 
sources  and  the  blending  of  many  elements. 
In  our  case,  the  mixture  is  so  recent,  that 
the  major  Ingredients  are  easily  discernible: 

(11  the  land — vast  in  size,  rich  In  soil  and 
the  frulu  of  forest  and  stream;  protected 
by  great  oceans  that  wash  its  coasts  with 
commerce  and  the  treasures  of  the  sea: 
oceans  that  isolate  It  at  will  from  the  his- 
toric  hostilities  of  its  mother  countries. 

(3)  tfie  people — the  restlMs,  independent 
elements  of  older  cultures — 

The  mavericks,  the  adventurer*. 

The  oppressed  and  the  enterprising 

Individuals  who  uprooted  themaelvaa  from 
the  security  of  the  known,  who  w«r*  not 
content  with   the  limitations  of  MtablUbad 
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forms  and  doctrlnas.  axid  wtto  moved  out 
to  the  dangerous  and  unknown  trails  and 
trials  of  a  new  l»ind  where  all  men  might 
be  consKared  •qual  It  waa  tbCM  dissenter* 
and  their  heirs  who  constantly  broke  new 
(TTound  in  America,  ptwhed  out  new  fron- 
Liers  M  KxiB  M  tba  eld  wUdecryeas  tiecame 
too  fixed,  and  atiaped  the  ranches  and  farms 
character  of  the  American  people 
and  Indiistnea  ttiat  har*  made  fcr  the  open 
3'  The  third  ttmnaru  U>  ttkia  oonapound. 
the  on*  tbat.  parhapa,  ixkost  of  all,  gave 
Auiericaa  culture  its  moel  distinctive  per- 
sonality and  InstUuUons  was  its  rdijrious 
lifrita^r.  derive*!  from  an  anthoK«(5>  of  He- 
tjrew    manuscript     mtfrnnents     It     was    oom- 

poMd  two  to  four  thouaand  yemn  earlier. 
on  this  very  soil  whereon  we  stand  today, 
erul  It  tolr'  the  story  of  a  ■petruliar"  people, 
Tattvered  by  a  series  oX  God -Intoxicated  men 
who  believed  tliey  were  especially  endowed 
with  a  bluqirtnt  for  human  society  that 
cnuld  bring  man  done  to  an  Meal  pattern 
of  p«aoe  ar»d  mxitual  confldence  The 
Amertoan  ooiotilata  called  Uhls  cnllectlon  at 
historical  hortatory,  legal,  and  poeUcal 
fragTBeots  tlie  Bible  {lh.e  book  >  They  read 
its  words  with  reverence,  mtcrnalized  Its 
teachings,  and  sought  to  realize  l\e  princi- 
ples and  Institutions  ■with  an  almost  fa- 
natical literal  ness — to  bulM  a  BiWe  commoTi- 
wralth   tn    Americ*.   a   ''wllderi\ess   2lon." 

SOCIAL    EfTHTOmiE 

The  BlbUc&l  concern  for  the  poor,  the  or- 
phaned, the  underprlvHeged  was  transmuted 
by  them  not  only  Into  Institutions  tliat  to 
this  day  make  pabllc  welfare  and  oompensa- 
tion  rights  In  America,  rather  than  benefae- 
tlona,  but  they  rejected  ttie  rigid  lotAal  dis- 
tlncUons  of  Sngland  and  Um  Coatlnent  and 
developed  the  proposUlun"  that  ail  Toeu  are 
created  equal  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the 
Individual,  regardless  of  his  economic  posi- 
tion or  blolocrlcal  berltage. 

IIKTVEESAL    Et«TCATTOIf 

Prom  the  first  century,  when  Joshua  ben 
Oamala  instituted  a  system  of  universal  pub- 
lic education  In  every  town  In  Israel,  no  na- 
tion, until  America,  developed  Institutions 
that  would  reflect  such  a  strong  belief  in 
education's  magic  powers.  No  other  people 
has  struggled  harder  to  fashion  a  sy&lem  that 
would  not  Infringe  upicin  Individual  freedom 
or  religious  autonomy 

.As  In  the  case  cf  the  faJth  of  Israel,  the 
absence  of  an  Intermediary  l;i  woriihip  for 
the  Puritan  required  the  individual  to  read 
for  himself  the  word  of  God  described  In 
Scripture  and.  therefcire.  demanded  a  system 
of  universal  education  'Well  Into  the  seven-* 
teenUi  oantiuy.  the  prime  purpose  of  the 
English  university  was  to  supply  clergymen 
for  the  Anglican  Church  (which  Is  why  we 
•tUl  wear  tliese  clericals  at  college  commence- 
mentsj .  and  grammar  schools,  headed  by 
clergymen,  prepared  boys  for  the  Church  of 
England.  In  America,  where  the  Pxirttans  were 
building  the  New  City  of  God.  every  member 
required  sufficient  education  to  read  the 
blueprints  of  the  city  in  the  Bible,  for  him- 
self The  Intellectual  leaders  studied  Hebrew, 
Targum  and  Talmtid,  and  many  baccalatire- 
ate  these*  at  17th  century  Hsj-rard  were 
devoted  to  the  fine  points  of  Hebrew  gram- 
mar 

By  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  leaders 
of  the  Oontlaental  Onngreas  realised  that  the 
American  democratic  experiment  depended 
upon  a  vastly  expanded  etfucattonai  base 
White  JelTerann  aad  Mardtam  and  th*  dom- 
inating Humaiusts  pushad  for  a  tax-««p- 
ported  public  sclkool  ■ystaai.  davoM  of  sec- 
tarian teaching,  Dr  Ben)aiBiD  Rtiah.  pbyat- 
ctaa.  edaeator  and  algaar  of  tti*  Oeolaration 
of  IiMlupamrtanoa.  cha  niptwad  Bliala  atody  tn 
all  p««>Ue  aoboola  HIa  A  Xka^tas*  o/  tKe  Vae 
o/  the  Bible  at  a  School  Book  argued  that 
the  Bible  emphaslaed  those  democratic  prm- 
clple*  toward  which  all  Americans  tnr* 
striving— and    until    recent    Supreme    Court 
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decldons.  tbe  Bible  continuad  in  wide  via* 
as  a  public  scbooi  reader. 

amzkican  UTxaA ttek 
Wbetlier  ttic  Bltolc  is  appropriate  reading 
for  Amenoan  public  achools,  tber*  can  be 
lutle  doubt  that  the  spirit  aod  imagery  of 
Uete-ew  lore  bav*  saturated  Amaricaa  Litera- 
ture and  thinking.  I  will  not  burdea  a  weU- 
icwtarad  audleikoe  like  this  aith  a  patchwork 
of  lltenLTy  aliustoma  to  docuioeni  tbis  tbe- 
sl.^  -hundreds  of  «*aay«  and  volunoM  hav« 
already  done  so.  with  great  tboroughneas: 
Mdnile's  Uae  o/  the  BU>ie.  UelvUles  ^uarrei 
ipith  God.  MeivlUe's  Keltinotu  Thoufkt  are 
but   thrc«  examples  of  dozens  of  analyaas  od 

.  ue  American  author*  indebtedness  to  the 
ilf  hrew-coQcepis  and  style. 

I  would  like  to  cite,  instead,  one  American 
Bcbuia.'-  and  genUemau  who  capsullzed  the 
Uiaueiice  of  Israel's  thinking  of  the  Amerl- 
c-u  spirit  With  IncomparahJe  clarity  His 
ruune  was  John  Jay  Chapman,  translator  of 
three  Oreek  tragedies,  quoted  by  William 
Ja.nes  In  Fariettes  o/  Relif/urua  Experience. 
w'.iere  he  called  him,  "a  profound  moraUst." 
dubbed  by  Sdmund  Wliaon,  the  critic,  "an 
Anierioaa  eiasaic"  He  was  a  devout  Eplsoo- 
pailan  all  bis  life,  a  vestryman  of  his  church. 
In  CKiLpwiaM  Bad  Hu  l^tttra  be  Is  quoted  as 
fuUowa: 

"There  Is  a  depth  of  human  feeling  in  the 
Jew  that  no  other  race  ever  poasessed.  We 
do  no  looee  than  isaitate  and  fuUow  it.  These 
JtA-s  axe  more  bumau  t^ian  any  other  men. 
It  is  the  cause  of  the  spread  of  their  r«llglon, 
for  we  are  all  adopted  Into  Judah  The  heart 
of  the  world  is  Jewish.  I'm  glad  I  am  a 
Jfw    .   .   " 

In  this  world  of  cynicism  and  short  range 
&elf- interest,  in  which  lew  individuals  and 
.still  fewer  nations  seem  to  operate  by  prin- 
ciples other  than  greed  and  fear,  in  which 
political  alliances  oooae  and  go  with  the  In- 
constant winds  uf  trade,  a  genuine  friend- 
ship, Like  that  of  Israel  and  America,  is  a 
rare  Jewel,  to  be  constantly  polished  ar.d 
held  aloft  for  all  the  world  to  see  and  under- 
t>ui»nd. 

TRAn*    AMEKTCAR   STATE  DCe««TM««T    AND 
CHtaCH    1  EAnBBS    HEaK 

Would  it  not  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
b<:>th  our  countries  if  future  State  Depart- 
ment ""V-'^i'  and  American  church  leaders 
received  their  training  In  JiT.ddle  Eastern  af- 
fairs here,  at  the  American  College  in  J«ru- 
salem.  Instead  of  at  the  American  Unlv«(slty 
In  Beirut  or  Cairo  wbere  they  oaust  con- 
stantly prove  that  they  are  not  lB^>erlalisLs 
by  aapouBing  eonalsteut  anU- Israel  poaitions  > 

Here  In  the  lucid,  Jerusalepi  atnrmtyhere. 
Lhsy  might  be  inspired  to  remember  again 
that  the  fidth  in  truth  and  Justice  and  com- 
passion which  has  weathered  NeTuaaradan 
and  Hadrian,  whKih  baa  outlived  Veapaslan 
and  Rlttar,  this  faith  whlefe  Anwrlea  and 
lawel  bare  shared  for  oenturMB.  wUl  andure 
and  abine  wltb  tbe  rising  sun  long  after  the 
fitful  light  of  aaif-earvlQg  friaudahip  will  be 
burled  with  the  oil  an  atomic  generation  will 
no  longer  need. 

Prom  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  to  the 
hlUs  of  Jeroaalem,  we  bring  yon  greetings 
on  this  yovr  Sret  oommenoaanent  day: 

Paaoe,  aalutatlona  of  affection  and  praise 
to  thoae  acroas  the  distance — for  they  are  as 
dear  as  thoae  who  are  near. 


WATER  POLITICS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
CALIFORNIA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OW    CALirOENtA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPmKSKWTAnVES 

Monday.  October  IS.  1971 

Mr,    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  an  article 
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which  appesu-ed  October  3  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle-  Fxam  i  ner  maga- 
zine. "TThls  WorW,"  which  sho^d  be  of 
special  Interest  to  all  Members  from  Cal- 
ilomla.  It  ifi  a  concise  and  fascinating 
aooount  ol  tbe  course  of  water  &ad  power 
in  axy  boaae  State  ot  Calif  oruia.  It  pouitf 
ou*.  that  legislation  uuroduoed  tt>'  Uie 
Honorable  Roksbt  Ksstznkxier  will  go 
a  loug  wai"  toward  remedjing  this  s.;u- 
ation,  which  is  already  .serious. 
The  article  fallows: 

Trf     amxjLT   Ta*GK»T    of    Oob    'W.sCTKB    'Watd 

(By  Harold  Ointaml 

'When  the  first  Korthern  California  water 
fioswB  tbraugh  the  new  Tehachapl  tunnel  to 
Southern  Caiifon.la  next  Thursday,  the  air 
wiij  doubtless  blofi&om  with  oratory  as  Oorally 
dazzling  as  a  Pa&adeiia  parade  float  ou  New 
Ifeur  s  Day. 

The  otate  Water  Pro>ect  is  a  mighty  er.gi- 
ne^ring  achievement  unmatched  In  human 
history  the  orators  and  press  agents  wlH  pro- 
ci&iixi.  a  tribute  to  foresigbt  and  Ingenuity: 
it  is  the  world's  longest  aqueduct  system 
bringing  water  to  a  p&rched  land  and  making 
the  desert  hlossooi  as  the  blttllcal  rose 

Tiicre  is  considerable  truth  lu  tl-ese  rtalm!;. 
Learlng  aside  the  question  as  tc  whether  the 
deserts  should  be  developed,  the  project  is 
undeniably  an  Immense  engliieertng  teat  B,it 
the  oratory  obscures  the  facts  of  water  pcrt- 
lUcs  luid  power  In  California  as  efrective»T  as 
the  "olossonLa  on  the  Base  Parade  Scats  hide 
the  machinery  underneath 

Ttit  State  Water  Project  has  beer,  crltlciied 
as  a  mi&begotte.i  booudoggle.  dratiiing  M!- 
lioij,  ol  dollars  frckm  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers, laklnf  away  water  needed  in  the 
Kortb  in  onter  t«  eunch  land  spactilatoxv, 
enebte  proakotors  to  stake  out  subdivisions  in 
tbe  deaert.  aod  make  poaribie  anotbar  dou- 
bling of  a  Southern  Caiiforuia  popula'aon 
that  Is  already  too  large  for  tbe  carr>-i:!g 
capacity  of  tbe  land 

HOW    MTK  H    WATDl'' 

Tr>T  better  or  for  worse  howe^-er  the  ciir- 
re'nt  phase  of  the  Stat*  Watw  Project  is 
m<:.o-tly  built  arnl  water  will  Bbortly  be  ftow- 
liig  through  It  Nevertheless  Cali-'ornians  still 
have  to  make  some  vital  dect^ons 

How  much  water  should  fiow  south 
through  tte  tyataaa?  Should  tbe  Panpberal 
Canal  be  built.  di\<erUi«  fresh  water  from 
the  San  Pranolaoo  Bay — Delta  syaieiB  tu  im- 
prove the  quality  o!  water  going  south 
through  the  aqueducts'* 

Should  further  dame  be  built  on  Worthern 
California  rivers,  par-^knilarTr  tbe  Sel.  Kla- 
matfa  and  Trinitj.  also  to  provide  atMluoniiJ 
water  to  flow  southward  to  tbe  San  JuaquUi 
valley   aad  Southers   Callf«r&ia* 

Cxkdartytng  all  tbaae  probtams  Is  a  basic 
queattoB  tbat  the  propoocDts  of  Um  Cali- 
fornia Wats'  Pkan  bave  never  answ«<^d 
How  lot^  ean  tbe  state  go  oa  settling  addi- 
ttooal  waHr  Iran  limited  supplies  ui  ll^e 
North  to  sausfy  the  unlimited  demaiidi  of 
a  oontmaaiiy  |p-owing  popuiatlon  iu  the 
South'? 

Are  prooaot^rs  cntiUed  to  stake  out  land 
devel(:^iB)*nt&  anywhere  in  tbe  and  regions 
and  deniand  the  gcvernment  supply  them 
wiU.  water? 

raauc  aasTS 

Tba  root  of  ttk*  taaitar  ts  tbat  water  pias- 
nlvv:  in  California  Ilk*  planwiag  lor  free- 
ways, uUUtles  and  virtually  everything  else 
has  been  smgle-purpooe  planning,  earned 
out  in  a  Twetium,  wttbowt  any  f^Mdlag  atave 
pannm  OB  b«>w  popaaattan  alkevMI  ba  dla- 
trltoMad  «r  b«>«  laad  *keuM  k*  oaad. 

Dm  raaoK  U  •  tragle  ««■«•  «r  *a«*awable 
T«a<««i<eaa— tba  pavta*  «*«  at  vMae  aails 
that  should  remain  In  agriculture,  the  goug- 
ing of  hills  that  should  be  preserved  as 
acenlc  open  sjiace,  the  subdivision  of  deser-s 
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that  stunUd  remain  dee«rta.  all  at  tr«men- 
doua  expense  to  the  taxpayer,  fortunately,  a 
bill  haa  boon  Introduced  In  Ooogrwi  to  mak* 
poealble  large-scale  land  planning  and  alao 
to  enable  tbe  taxpayer!  to  rcoover  for  public 
purpoeea  some  of  the  staggering  amounts 
that  go  Into  water  projects  It  would  affect 
lands  serviced  by  federal  water  projects  not 
state  or  local  projects. 

AN    OLD    I.AW 

California's  principal  water  systems  the 
federally-built  Central  Valley  Project  and 
the  State  Water  Project-  !»th  distribute 
water  Jrom  northern  rivers  U>  fxiuthern  arid 
re«fiau8  But  Federal  water  la  cheaper  fur 
the  user  than  state  -^-ater  beoause  It  eiij^>ys 
a  largw  srutjeldy:  agrlciiUural  land  owners 
g*t  the  water  for  a  frfvctlon  of  Its  coat  to  the 
Oovemment. 

One  might  wonder  how  Congress  could 
Justify  voting  for  prtijectfl  'hat  give  immense 
subsidies  to  large  land  holders  The  answer 
lies  In  an  old  law  that  has  been  a  fighting 
phraae  In  the  West  for  generations — the 
160-acre  limitation. 

Under  the  law.  Federal  water  cannot  be 
delivered  to  more  than  160  acre«  held  by  any 
one  person,  unless  that  owner  agrees  to  sell 
his  lands  In  excess  of  160  acres  (And  he 
must  sell  the  land  at  the  price  the  property 
would  cc^mmand  without  the  Federal  water  ) 

The  purpt*'"  ■?  'h<"  law  was  'o  prevent  big 
land  holders  from  reaping  a  bonanza  In 
water  subsidies  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 
The  idea  was  that  the  'excess'  land  would 
be  s<->Id  in  ploUs  uf  160  ivrer.  or  less  (or  320 
for  man  and  wtfei.  spreading  the  benefits 
among  "famlly-slzed"  (arms 

SHORTAGE  or  BfYcas 

In  practice,  the  160-acre  limitation  has 
not  been  worttlne  verv  well  One  re««on  is 
that  In  some  case*  there  have  been  few 
buyers  for  the  excesH  lands  the  big  land  own- 
ers are  required  to  fwll 

Why  the  shortage  of  buyers'*  The  answer 
depends  on  your  point  of  view  Those  who 
oppose  the  160-acre  law  claim  that  a  IW- 
acre  farm  Is  too  small  to  pay  off  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  asmcultunil  operatlf>n«  have 
reached  a  size  unknown  elsewhere  In  the 
world. 

These  are  the  'factories  In  the  field."  the 
huge,  ma»s-productl"n  corporate  farms  run- 
ning Into  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  and 
using  technologtea  the  small  farmer  pre- 
sumably cannot  compete  with. 

ABOLISH    SUBSIDIZaf 

Not  so.  say  the  defenders  of  the  160:  By 
forming  cooperatives  or  renting  equipment 
160-acre  farmers  can  and  do  make  use  of 
large-scale  techtiology. 

So  go  the  artomienta.  The  lof^lcal  way  out 
might  seem  to  be  to  aboll.sh  water  subeldles 
entirely  and  require  users  whatever  acreaKe 
they  hold  -to  pay  the  full  c(«t  of  delivering 
the  water  Unfortunately  most  farmers  could 
not  afford  the  water  If  they  had  to  pay  the 
full  ccmt 

In  li)68  a  committee  app>'lnted  by  0<.^ver- 
nor  Ronald  Reagan  rec^mimended  that  the 
180-acre  limitation  be  eliminated  and  that 
owners  of  holdings  larger  than  640  acres  be 
billed  at  higher  rates  that  would  pay  for  a 
portion  of  the  subsidy  But.  ihe  taxpayers 
would  still  fcxit  most  of  the  hill  And  Con- 
gress has  repeatedly  refused  t^>  repeal  the 
160-acre  provision. 

SOUND  LAND  PLANNTMO 
The  measure  now  before  Congress  (H  R 
6336,  embodied  In  a  bill  by  Wisconsin  Repre- 
sentative Robert  KjLstenmeler  and  IdentloaJ 
bliu  later  introduced  by  five  other  Congress- 
men), seems  a  promising  way  out  of  several 
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dllenunas.  In  ikietta  served  by  a  Federal  water 
project,  the  Oovemment  would  buy  the  ex- 
cess lands,  above  160  acres,  at  pre-water 
prices. 

(The  bill  would  not  affect  the  present 
policy  of  allowing  owners  ten  years  to  sell 
their  excess  lands. ) 

The  Oovemment  would  then  sell  or  lease 
the  land  In  160-acre  or  smaller  plots  at  post- 
water  prices  on  condition  that  It  be  used  In 
accordance  with  ecologically  sound  land 
planning.  The  best  farm  soils  could  be 
reserved  for  agriculture:  other  lands  could  be 
used  for  urban  purposes.  Including  new  cities, 
with  ample  provision  for  recreation  and  green 
belts. 

MONKT    rOR    OTHIEfl 

The  net  proceeds  from  the  sales  or  lea-sea 
would  go  into  a  special  "education  conservH- 
tlun  and  economic  opportunity  fund  " 
Seventy  per  cent  would  go  to  public  educa- 
tion, ten  per  cent  to  the  existing  Land  and 
■Water  Conservation  Fund  used  for  such  pur- 
poses as  national  parks:  and  20  per  cent  for 
Government-sponsored  Job  opportunities  ff^r 
farm  workers  and  similar  programs 

The  bill  has  several  purposes  It  would 
give  excess  '.and  owners  a  guaranteed  market 
for  their  stirplus  acreage  It  would  make 
ecological  land  planning  possible  over  large 
areas  It  would  recover  for  public  purp<»es  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  multl-bllllon- 
doUar  public  investment  In  water  projects.  It 
would  bring  some  Uiglc  Into  the  whole  con- 
fused field  cf  water  planning. 

And  that  Heaven  knows,  would  be  some- 
thing new. 
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THE  M06S  SURVEY 


TRAINING  ANU  CONDITIONINa 
OF  ATHLKTES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    Jt,a5I,Y 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mu'uiay.  Ociuber  18.  1971 

Mr  P.'VTTEN  Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart 
bleeds  for  my  favorite  football  team,  the 
New  'V'ork  Jet.s.  bfcau.'^e  nvc  of  our  top 
men,  like  Joe  Namath.  are  out  due  to  In- 
juries. Keeping  our  athletes  in  shape  Is 
a  habit  '.vr.h  my  Inend,  Dr.  Max  M  No- 
vich.  an  orthopedic  .surgeon,  who  lias 
Fpent  hi.",  life  treaiin^:  athletes  who  have 
pulled  ligaments,  tendons,  and  have  had 
burslti.s. 

Dr.  Novich  and  Buddy"  Taylor  have 
pubh>.hed  a  very  prartical  book  for  any 
one  interested  in  athletes,  and  It  is  espe- 
cially valuable  to  any  coach  or  team  phy- 
.sician  who  waiiUs  a  valuable  reference  for 
a  more  detailed  study  of  bone.s,  mascles. 
ligamenUs,  and  tendorus  Certainly  the  au- 
thor ha.s  enormou.s  training-room  experl- 
ence  which  goes  back  to  the  day.s  he  was 
on  the  boxing  team  at  Duke  Univer.slty 

He  has  written  "Training  and  Condi- 
tioning of  Atliletes.'  a  manual  for  train- 
ers and  phyMclan.s,  with  Henry  'Buddy  " 
Taylor  who  trained  our  Olympic  and 
Maccabiah  Oames. 

I  can  recommend  tlus  book  as  the  mo.st 
compart  Informational  manual  on  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  injuries  or  ill- 
nesses. Of  particular  Interest  is  the  dLs- 
cusslon  and  uae  of  drugs  tt)  improve  per- 
formance. 

TlUfl  book  is  a  must  in  the  library  of 
all  lovers  of  sport. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^fonday.  October  18.  1971 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late 
Atigust.  I  once  again  sought  the  views  of 
my  constituents  on  a  number  of  major 
i.si.ues  facing  our  Nation.  Approximately 
26.700  persons  participated  in  my  sur- 
vey which  was  mailed  to  every  home  in 
California  s  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Re.sult.s  of  my  poll  show  crime  a.s  the 
most  urgent  problem  of  concern  to  re- 
sidents in  the  Sacramento  County  area. 
Ranked  behind  crime  in  order  of  priority 
l.s.sues  are  pollution  and  ecology,  infla- 
tion, welfare  reform,  unemployment,  and 
the  Vietnam  war.  Drug  abuse  was  also 
n.sted  as  a  prominent  Lssue  of  concern 

The  Vietnam  war  L'-.'-'ue  ranked  third 
with  female  resix)ndcnt,s,  but  took  a  si.xth 
VKjfcition  of  importance  with  male  par- 
ticipants. Compared  to  my  1970  q-jestion- 
naire.  cnme  has  moved  from  No.  2  con- 
cern to  No  1.  Last  year's  results  showed 
pollution  and  ecology  as  the  No  1  con- 
cern with  crime,  inflation,  the  Vietnam 
war.  and  drug  abuse  following  in  that 
order 

At  thts  point  in  the  Record.  1  am  in- 
serting the  list  of  questions  I  a.sked 
and  the  results: 

Moss  Question. vAi&L  ns^iLTs 

1.  Of  the  following  Issues,  which  do  you 
consider  to  be  the  most  urgent  problem? 
(Tlie  retiUlts  are  shown  as  Uie  respondents 
ranked  the  issues.)  (1)  Crime.  (2)  Pollution 
and  Ecology.  (3)  Inflation.  (4)  Welfare  Re- 
form, (5)  Unemplojment.  (6)  Vietnam  War. 
(7)  Drug  Abuse,  (8)  Race  Relations.  (9) 
Health.  (lOi  Consumer  Protection.  <11) 
Family  Planning.  (12i  Space  Exploration. 
(13)  Middle  East  Conflict.  (14)  Housing 
Shortage. 

2.  How  long  are  you  willing  to  keep  United 
States  troops  in  Vietnam  combat? 

(a)  no  longer  (47  percent!; 

(b)  until  December  31.  1971   (17  percent): 

(c)  1  to  a  years  (  10  percent  i ; 

(d)  as  long  as  the  President  desires  (33 
percent)  . 

3.  My  last  questionnaire  results  showed 
pollution  and  ecology  as  the  number  one 
national  priority  Issue  With  this  In  mind,  are 
you  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes  and  tolerate 
potsslble  d.aily  Inconveniences  In  order  to 
eliminate  the  menace  of  water  and  air  pol- 
lution through  the  enactment  of  strict  fed- 
eral control.'!  and  standards? 

'Ves  (81  percent):  No  (22  percent);  Un- 
decided (  12  percent)  . 

4  Do  you  favor  strong  antlcrlme  legisla- 
tion even  to  the  polni  of  reducing  Individual 
rights  as  In  allowing  forcible  police  entry  to 
your  home,  telephone  taps,  etc.  (with  court 
approval  i  ? 

■Yes  (47  percent).  No  (44  percent);  Un- 
decided   I  5  percent! 

5  Would  you  be  willing  to  see  yur  wages 
and  prices  federally  controlled  In  order  to 
oombat    Inflation? 

Yes  (96  percent):  No  (18  percent  i  :  Unde- 
cided   (8  percent!. 

6  Do  you  feel  that  peaceful  mass  demon- 
strations of  dissent  by  opponents  of  VS. 
policlM  in  Indochina  serve  a  useful  piu'- 
pose? 
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Yes  (38  percent).  No  (47  percent);  Unde- 
cided (7  percent). 

7  Do  you  favor  the  U  3  establishing  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
(  Hed  China )  7 

Yes  (64  percent);  No  tl7  percent);  Un- 
decided ( 11  percent) . 

8.  Should  the  US.  and  Russia  insist  upon 
a  "solution"  to  the  Israel-Arab  conflict  even 
though  Israel  or  the  Arab  countries  might 
object  to  the  "solution"  of  the  big  powers? 

Yes  (19  percent!:  No  (57  percent),  Un- 
decided (13  percent ! 

9.  To  attack  unemployment,  do  you  favor 
Intensive  federal  programs  of  Job  training, 
retraining  where  necessary,  and  Job  relcxra- 
tlon? 

Yes  (61  percent);  No  (21  percent);  Un- 
decided (8  percent). 

10.  Do  you  favor  supplementing  our  pres- 
ent Social  Security  System  with  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases? 

Yes  (71  percent!;  No  (15  percent);  Un- 
decided ( 6  percent ! . 

11.  rX)  yju  favor  enactment  of  a  compre- 
hensive national  health  ln.«urance  priigram 
essentially  patterned  ufxjn  the  model  of  the 
S.^nal  Security  System,  to  guarantee  quality 
health  services  for  every  American? 

Yes  (69  percent):  No  i22  percent);  Un- 
decided 1 9  percent  i 

12.  To  control  Increased  drug  abuse,  do  you 
favor  an  extensive  program  of  edvicatlon  In 
the  schools  and  more  rehabilitation  and 
treatment  centers? 

Yes  (71  percent!:  No  (13  percent!:  Un- 
decided  (6  percent  I 

13  Do  you  support  the  Pre.sldent  «  proposed 
changes  in  welfare  based  on  the  two  e.ssen- 
tlals  of  work  Incentives  and  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income? 

Yes  (43  f>ercent):  No  1 26  percent):  Unde- 
cided (20  percent! 

14.  Cjlven  widespread  di.-ifiatl.sfHctlr.n  with 
t'ne  present  automobile  In.-iurance  sy.stem  do 
you  favor  a  federal  "no-fault  "  system  under 
which  your  right  to  compensation  for  body 
Injury  In  the  event  of  an  accident  would  be 
provided  by  your  own  Insurer  without  court 
litigation? 

Yes  (67  percent);  No  (12  percent);  Unde- 
cided ( 13  percent). 

15.  Do  you  feel  that  the  expected  participa- 
tion of  minion.'*  of  new  young  voters  will 
make  constructive  social  change  In  America 
more  possible  thnn  it  l.«  now? 

Yes  (39  percent):  No  (40  percent);  Unde- 
cided  ( 12  percent) . 

16.  To  Improve  our  children's  educational 
experience,  do  you  favor  Increased  federal  aid 
to  all  levels  of  education? 

Yes  (54  percent);  No  (30  percent);  Unde- 
cided (8  percent  1 


BOY  SCOUTS  ENDORSE  YOUTH 
CAMP  SAFETY 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18,  1971 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?  '  A  wife  a.sks:  "Is  my 
hu-sband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prla- 
oners  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long  ? 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JKRSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVTS 
Monday,  October  18.  1971 

Mr  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  summer  thousands  of 
(  hildren  are  sent  to  camp  by  parents  who 
believe  that  their  children  will  be  prop- 
erly supervised  in  a  safe  and  healthy 
environment.  Unfortunately,  this  is  oftm 
not  the  case.  Inadequate  safety  regula- 
tions and  negligence  have  frequently 
resulted  in  injury  and  death. 

With  the  rise  in  camping,  tliere  is  an 
acknowledged  need  for  efifectlve  and 
comprehensive  recreational  safety  legis- 
lation The  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  a.s  an  amendment  to 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1971  and  is 
scheduled  to  reach  the  House  floor  for  a 
vote  within  the  immediate  future.  Pub- 
lic response  to  the  incorporation  of  this 
safety  legislation  in  the  education  bill 
has  been  overwhelmingly  favorable.  My 
subcommittee  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  not  only  the  American  Camping 
Association,  the  largest  camping  repre- 
.sentative  in  the  country,  but  also  the 
Boy  Scout,s  of  America  which  1.'=  respon- 
sible for  the  lives  and  safety  of  approxi- 
mately 5  million  boys. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts 
have  afforded  the  (Hiportunity  of  safe 
and  educational  camping  to  generations 
of  young  boys.  However,  many  camps  are 
not  covered  by  the  same  high  standards 
which  govern  the  operation  of  the  600 
Boy  Scout  camps.  Pew  Stales  have  es- 
tablished even  basic  sanitation  laws  and 
even  fewer  States  have  tlie  enforcement 
apparatus  to  prevent  the  violation  of 
minimal  State  regulation. 

Because  of  their  60  years  of  camping 
experience,  the  Boy  Scouts  recognize  the 
urgent  need  for  safety  legislation  and 
support  the  youth  camp  safety  provi- 
sion of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  After 
reviewing  my  amendment  to  the  higher 
education  bill,  the  national  headquar- 
ters of  the  Boy  Scouts  wrote  me  of  their 
support: 

The  Boy  Sc^>uUi  of  America  knows  the  Im- 
pfirtance  of  proper  standards  in  camping  We 
siibscnbe  to  Title  19  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  current  revision  of  the  Youth 
Camp  Safety  Act  We  commend  you  and  the 
members  of  tlie  Subcommittee  on  their  ef- 
forts In  behalf  of  our  youth 

Furthermore,  the  Boy  Scout*  Indicated 
their  desire  to  assist  in  the  promulgation 
of  this  legislation : 

We  will  be  happy  to  serve  In  any  advisory 
role  on  which  we  may  be  called  If  this  bill 
Is  p*aged,  we  will  be  pleased  to  work  with 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  In  developing  such 
standards  ai  will  carry  out  the  Intent  of  thU 
blU. 

Certainly,  the  approbation  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  merits  great  consideration.  Who 
knows  better  than  the  expert  why  camp 
safety  legislation  is  necessary  Therefore, 


I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  title  19  of  the 
Higher  Kdtic&tion  Act  and  approve  it  to 
Insure  that  next  summer,  young  camp- 
ers will  be  properly  safeguarded 


SOVTET  JEWRY  CRISIS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NaW    10KK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 

urgency  of  the  Soviet  Jewry  crisis,  the 
National  Conference  on  So\1et  Je'wTj-  is 
holding  sessions  October  22  through 
October  25  in  New  York  City.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  at  tins  time  the  following 
material  pertinent  to  that  conference : 
We  Can  Do  BrrrER — TocrrHrK! 

Tlie  tinder  that  feeds  the  fires  In  the 
streets  of  Jerutalen;  Is  drawn  fri>ni  U^e  hulks 
of  rotting  shacks.  Tl.e  cnticui  shortage  of 
decent  housing  In  the  State  of  l&rae'.  it 
dividing  a  nation  between  have's  and  h&vc- 
nots.  It  is  a  greater  threat  to  peace  and 
stability  In  the  land  than  ail  Uie  comb;ned 
military  power   of   Uie  ezieniy   from   withtui 

The  arrival  of  Je»Ti>h  repauiates  from  the 
USSR  at  the  rau^  uf  1  ,(X>0  to  1.600  per  montl; 
has  only  served  to  aggravate  the  situation 
The  rumbles  of  pro'i^st  from  self-sty. «-d 
■  Black  Panthers'  over  alleged  favoritism 
shown  to  the  newcomer?  is  but  the  token 
of  a  deeper  more  widespread  bitterness 
bubbling  beneath  the  surface  More  than 
100  000  fitmilles  in  Israel  living  In  the  mott 
siiljstandard  h<  using  have  suddenly  been 
hwakened  fn)m  a  20  year  slumt)er  They  are 
asking  hajd  questions  nbout  such  tilings 
as  "dlEcnmination  ■  "priorities  '  and  "sec- 
ond-class citizenship"  and  they  are  demand- 
ing answers  .Should  Jpwlsh  repatriat;an  from 
the  USSR  Increase  b>  any  appreciable  exter.t 
over  the  coming  months  lis  It  surely  will- 
without  a  commensurate  increase  In  new 
housing  construction  the  st.Age  will  be  set 
for  an  internal  conflict  that  could  wei: 
destroy  the  State  of  Israel  and  the  ftiturt 
hopes  of  three  and  a  half  million  Russun 
Jews. 

We  will  meet  In  New  YorK  on  October  22nc: 
to  form  a  national  people  s  niovement  de- 
vo<.ed  solely  and  exclusively  t<j  Russian 
Jewry.  If  there  Is  one  priority  above  ai: 
others  to  which  that  movement  must  addresi 
Itself,  It  Is  the  housing  crisis  In  Israel  For 
without  adequate  housing  to  accommodate 
them  our  efforts  to  achieve  the  mass  repatrla- 
ton  of  Soviet  Jews  to  their  historic  home- 
land are  doomed  from  the  start 

In  all  falrnes.s.  it  must  be  said  that  Israel 
has  given  priority  \c  a  solution  of  the  hous- 
ing problem.  TTie  State  Is  fully  aware  of  the 
potential  for  tragedy  Inherent  in  a  situa- 
tion In  which  the  newcomers  must  be 
quickly  and  permanently  se-tt.ed  if  their 
cherished  repatriation  is  not  u:>  become  a 
travesty  while  established  residents  with  far 
different  cultural  roots  stand  waiung  and 
wiitchlng  In  the  wlugs  But  the  State  also 
fac«8  a  defense  budget  that  oonsumes  up- 
wards of  40  cents  out  of  every  dollar,  a  bil- 
lion dollar  trade  imbalance,  a  lack  of  r«>w 
building  materials  and  a  dire  shortiige  of 
skilled  construction  labor  What  It  lacks  most 
Is  money  to  InatUute  the  crash  bousing  pro- 
gram that  alone  can  save  Israel  from  cata- 
strophic social  uph«avkl  Yet  that  social  up- 
heaval Is  already  upon  the  8t»t*  Consider 
the    following    random    selection    erf    June 
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caMes   from   the  wire*  of  the  J«wl«h  Tel«- 
gr«pfalc  Agency: 

JTA — June  »U»  (Jeroaklem  Mayor  Toddy 
Kollek I  —  "TtMra  an  S.OOO  funUies  llTtag  la 
abnolute  Inadequat*  apartmenU  In  Jerxx- 
salem  I  can  undentand  the  anguish  of  a 
father  who  could  not  provide  Tor  his  children 
and  could  not  house  them  adequately  These 
people  (lainor  for  the  Government  to  do 
more  than  they  have  done  bo  far  The  Oov- 
emmeiii  is  oia^ng  a  great  effort  to  alleviate 
the  situation.   .  .    " 

JTA — June  13th — "Youths  of  Africa  and 
Asian  descent  who  have  served  m  the  Israeli 
Army  and  are  trylnc  to  establish  families 
cannot  nnd  bousing  because  during;  1949 
1970  Israel  allocated  only  9,000  units  for 
young   Immlgraiit  coup  lea. 

JTA— June  17th— "Rabbi  Arthur  HerU- 
berg  of  Temple  Emanuel  In  Englewfxxl.  New 
Jersey,  observed  that  according  to  Govern- 
ment statistics,  20  per  cent  of  the  faxnillee  In 
I.srael  live  below  the  poverty  line  It  Is  dlffl- 
rult  to  understand  the  Indifference  of  lead- 
ers, rabbis  and  Intellectuals.  Solving  the  pov- 
erty problem  U  oo  less  important  than  the 
defense  of  Israel.  .       " 

JTA  -June  23rd -"Joseph  Shamir,  direc- 
tor general  of  the  Housing  Ministry  told  a 
meeting  of  the  Jewish  Agency  Assembly's 
Housing  Committee  that  Israel  has  111  000 
families  In  need  of  adequate  housing  and  to 
satLsfy  only  half  of  that  need  would  cost  W50 
million  Even  If  the  funds  were  available,  it 
would  be  dlfflcult  to  speed  up  the  r.ite  of 
hnuslng  construction  because  of  the  shortage 
•  f  skilled  labor - 

Now,  balance  this  deteriorating  housing 
situation  against  the  following  facts: 

The  Incoming  Jewish  repatriates  from  the 
USSR  are  repatriate!.  They  are  not  displaced 
f>erijOus  Thfy  are  coming  to  Isra«l  by  choice. 
in  some  ca-ses.  they  are  making  cunsidemble 
material  sacriSces  In  pursuit  of  an  Ideal 

The  liKMJmlng  Russian  Jews  are  for  the 
must  part  a  literate,  highly  educated  group 
of  professionals — doctors,  engineers,  physlc- 
tsis,  cheniistii.  teachers,  artists  and  Juurnai- 
Ists.  They  cannot  be  housed  In  Maarbarot  or 
put  to  work  sweeping  the  streets  TTiey  bring 
to  Israel  talents,  skills  and  Ideas  sorely 
needed  Israel  must  create  the  conditions 
that  will  enable  these  talents  and  Ideals  to 
flourish. 

Unlike  tlie'.r  counterparts  from  the  West, 
the  incoming  Soviet  Jews  have  lived  under 
a  governmeiit  that  for  all  Its  totalitarian  evils 
does  provide  bousing,  }obs  and  schooling  for 
Its  citizens  as  a  matter  ol  public  policy 
Nothing  In  the  background  of  tiiese  Jews 
has  equipped  them  for  the  ta^k  of  OL>mpetlng 
for  these  essential  services  and  goods  In  an 
oi>en  marketplace 

Given  these  facts,  the  Gtiveriiiiitni  ot 
Israel  must  become  the  provider  of  the«e 
basic  essentials  And  the  most  basic  eaeen- 
tlal  ot  all  IS  decent  housing  II  must  do 
thU 

despite  a  crltlcai  Inability  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  Its  own  nstUve   born   population. 

despite  the  Inevitable  tntetisiScatlon  uf 
clans  conflict  between  Eastern  aiid  Western 
Jewry. 

And  yet  in  plain  fact.  Israel  cannot  ac- 
complish these  enda.  under  present  Umlta- 
tloDB,  without  eotniQlttlng  social  and  eco- 
notale  suicide   What  then  Is  to  be  done? 

The  Besearch  Institute  on  Bortet  Jewry 
has  d*-voted  months  of  research  to  this  prob- 
lem While  It  has  discovered  no  instant  solu- 
tlcKiK  the  burden  of  Its  investigations  point 
to  one  inoontrovertlbts  coocluaton'  Amert- 
cau  Jewry,  aided  by  otber  Pre*  World  Jewlab 
commonltles.  Miust  aasome  full  responslblitty 
for  the  ressttlament  of  Um  aonet-Jewuh  ra- 
ptttriatss  la  Israsi  and  la  so  doing  frve  IsrasJ's 
resources  for  uas  in  aasaUoratinc  Insqultlas 
among  other  sectors  of  the  population  The 
formula  for  carrying  out  this  massive  respon- 
BlblUty  can  be  expressed  under  'lie  f.  :ivw- 
Ing  heading. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sBorr  A  mrssiAN  jwwwh  rAi(n.T 

We  know  that  80.000  Jewish  families  Ui 
the  USSR  have  already  made  application 
with  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for 
exit  visas  to  reunite  with  their  relatives  In 
Itrael.  Tliey  are  la*ving  the  USSR  at  the 
rale  of  1.000  to  1.500  per  month.  They  wUi 
cuntlnue  to  leave  In  perhaps  far  greater  num- 
bers  than  anyone  preeontiy   imagines. 

Every  Jewish  couununity  in  the  United 
States  must  Institute  an  emergency  cam- 
paign to  adopt  one,  two  or  more  of  these 
fivinllles.  Sucb  a  step  wx>uld  carry  with  It 
the  obligation  to  provide  a  completed  hous- 
ing unil^ready  and  walling  for  the  family 
when  U  arrives  in  Israel.  All  ot  this  would, 
c'  course,  be  administered  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  Israeli  Oovernment 

In  a  Position  Paper  published  several  years 
a^o  by  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Re- 
search Institute  on  Soviet  Jewry,  the  Buthors 
addressed  tbemseives  to  the  special  economic, 
social  and  paycliologlcaJ  problems  arising  out 
u:  the  sudden  transition  from  a  totalitarian 
u>  a  free  and  competitive  society.  It  was 
urged  at  the  time  that  special  task  forces  be 
created  In  Israel  and  other  Free  World  Jewish 
communities  to  study  the  problem  and  at- 
tempt to  And  solutions  The  late  Prime 
Minister  Levi  E.shkoI  to  his  credit  did  take 
.sotne  action  on  the  matter.  Regrettably,  how- 
ever, the  responae  was  limited.  Israel  had 
n.ore  pressing  probienis  at  hand  at  the  time 
and  the  repatriation  of  Russian  Jews  seemed 
far  off  indeed. 

This  study  (copies  may  be  obtained  free 
of  charge  by  writing  to  the  R*»i<'arch  Insti- 
tute) lias  iiiiw  been  updated  to  Uulude  the 
results  of  recent  research  on  American 
n.ethods  of  tacklliig  sunllar  housing  problems 
currently  extant  In  the  U  S  Again,  though 
ni  Instant  solutions  are  to  be  found,  the 
rennlts    all    seem    to   point   In   one   direction: 

Modular  hou.sing  has  a  number  of  Inherent 
advantages  over  the  more  conventloniU  forms 
of  houalng  and  these  advantages  are  of 
critical  importance  tor  Israel 

It  Is  la^l.  Components  are  cut  or  pre-cast 
at  factory  level  and  simply  erected  at  the 
b  Uldlng  site. 

It  Is  comparatively  cheap  Pre-casts  can  be 
cut  out  of  cinder-block  or  a  variety  of  other 
local  building  materials  at  hand  Nothing 
his  to  be  Imported 

It  requires  a  minimum  of  skilled  labor.  On- 
site  carpenters.  mas<.>ns.  plumbers  etc.  are 
practically  unueiessary  for  Installation  of 
n.odular  hou-slng  unlt.s 

At  a  recent  modular  housing  rllsplny  at  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  Art  In  New  Y.irk  City 
the  chief  attraction  was  a  modular  prototvpe 
designed  by  the  architectural  Arm  of  Wells 
Koetter  and  built  by  General  Shelter  Corpo- 
ration of  WaverJy,  NY.  Tlie  prototype  was 
awarded  lop  hontirs  at  the  show.  While  the 
Besearch  InsUtute  has  no  lies  of  any  kind 
wth  General  Shelter  Corp.,  we  have  been 
fortunate  In  persuading  the  chief  engineer 
(>r  this  leader  In  the  field  of  modular  housing 
O'listrULtlon  to  address  our  October  National 
C  inference  at  Uie  New  York  Hilton  Hotel 
His  subject,  ii.ustrated  with  slides  and  film, 
«:U  be  Moduiar  Hoiunng  Solutiitn  to  the 
Hryurlrig  P'ohlrm  of  the  SrrentU-a  with  spe- 
cial application  U)  Israel 

During  a  recent  study  tour  of  American 
h  mstng  construction  methods  by  Israeli 
H.>U8lng  Minister  Zeev  Bharef,  the  Research 
Institute  arranged  a  private  showing  of  the 
General  Shelter  modular  prototype  for  Min- 
uter Sharef  and  Ids  aides  Obviously  im- 
pressed by  what  he  saw,  and  Its  potential  fur 
sclTing  Israel's  bousing  crisis,  the  Minister 
made  special  reference  to  the  fact  in  the 
cxKirae  of  a  news  oonfarsno*  bsld  in  Jsrusa- 
lem  on  Augnst  llttli.  We  quote  from  the  JTA 
cable  of  that  date 

■  We  need  to  learn  thorough  planning,  con- 
sli-uctlon.  scheduling  and  performance  con- 
trol  from   America,  three  fields   in   which   we 
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are  very  weak.  None  of  the  architectural  or 
engineering  faculties  here  teach  scheduling 
or  execution.  Orie  o/  the  American  innova- 
tions Israel  eovtd  adopt  It  the  modular  ays- 
tern—mtire  kitc'ien  and  bathroom  unit)  tftaf 
are  broMght  ready  made  to  the  building  tUe 

To  recfipltulate  the  Research  Institute  po- 
sltlo.n.  the  Piunlly  Adtjptlon  Plan,  of  which 
the  housing  scheme  Is  an  integral  part,  will, 
In  addition  to  lt«  electrifying  impact  en  the 
K  isslan  Jews' 

1  Relieve  Israel  of  the  financial  burdtsn  of 
resettling  the  incoming  repatriates,  freeing 
available  resources  for  use  In  Improving  the 
K't  of  established  citizens 

2  Cement  an  In.separable  tie  between 
American  Jewish  Community  grovip*  and 
Jewish  families  In  the  USSR 

3  Provide  a  concrete  answer  to  the  plaint 
constantly  heard  at  the  grass  roots:  "What 
ran  I  do  for  Rtusslan  Jews  besides  demon- 
strating and  signing  petitions"'" 

4.  Convince  the  Soviet  Government  as  well 
as  our  own  that  American  Jewry  has  cast 
a.>>lde  all  remaining  doubt  that  the  TTSSR  will 
Indeed  "let  our  people  gr<"  aiHl  that  we  are 
determined  to  play  the  key  role  In  their 
ppHcpfiil  Integration  Into  the  mainstream  of 
J'^wlsh  life  within  the  Jewish  national  home- 
liind 

National  CoNrriiENcr  on  Sovin  Jewry 

L     azBELS    AND    STATESMkN 

Despite  some  notable  achievements  outside 
the  franiework  of  the  Establishment ,  the 
.American  Jewish  effort  on  behalf  of  captive 
Russian  Jewry  has  been  a  failure  principally 
t>ecause  ii  ha.s  had  virtually  no  national  im- 
pact or  nationally  directed  grass-root^  sup- 
port 

The  body  that  should  have  been  nominally 
responsible  for  such  an  efTiri.  the  Amerlc&ii 
Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  has 
proven  to  be  little  more  than  a  eou.3ding 
board  for  the  views  of  2S  national  cM'ganlza- 
tlons.  none  of  which  has  ever  listed  Russian 
Jewry  as  lt»  first  order  of  business  The 
American  Jewish  Conference  will  renuUn  a 
sounding  board  and  the  28  natlmaJ  organi- 
zations will  adhere  to  their  well  established 
priorities 

On  the  local  level  the  various  Councils 
and  other  regujiial  and  student  groups,  often 
In  spoil  tan  eons  reaction  to  crises  that  have 
faced  Soviet  Jews  over  the  past  decade  have 
done  an  exemplary  job  of  creallng  a  public 
awareness  of  the  problem  In  tlie  communities 
in  which  they  function  However,  because 
ths  local  demonstrations  and  other  forms 
of  political  action  have  tjeen  largely  anco- 
ordluated,  their  Impact  on  the  national,  not 
w  mention  the  international  scene,  has  been 
minimal 

.Vi  has  already  been  noted  In  the  accom- 
panyluK  news  release  the  Research  Institute 
(in  SLivlet  Jewry  and  other  organizers  of  the 
October  22  25  National  Conference  at  the 
New  York  Hilton  Hotel,  have  assumed  no 
mandate  for  the  creation  of  a  nntlonal  peo- 
ples movement  dedicated  solely  and  exclu- 
sively to  Russian  Jewry.  Such  a  movement — 
to  be  specific,  the  components  of  such  a 
movement  already  exists  among  the  viirloua 
regional  and  student  organizations  working 
f'lr  the  cause  What  this  movement  new  re- 
quire* Is  national  C4)heHlon  national  scope,  a 
iiiitlonal  program  and  a  national  structure. 
Iliat  Is  what  the  October  22-36  Naclonal 
Ctjnferenoe  Is  all  about. 

The  National  Conference  proceeds  on  two 
basic  aasumpUuns.  1.  that  the  leaders  of  ths 
reglofial  and  student  organizations  for  Rus- 
sian Jewry  recognize  ths  overwhelming  need 
for  a  national  people's  movement  a  that 
these  leaders  ars  prsparsd.  bowsrer  gradually, 
to  hand  over  the  reins  o<  local  ooauBunlty 
and  student  leadership  to  their  seoond  In 
command  In  order  to  accept  policy  making 
positions  on  a  national  slate 

An  understanding  of  the  second  point,  may 
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ultimately  require  a  greater  sense  of  realism 
than  the  first.  The  fact  is  there  is  no  "estab- 
lished" national  leadership  working  exclu- 
sively for  Russian  Jewry  There  Is  only  a  large 
vacuum.  If  such  a  national  leadership  Is  to 
be  created,  it  must  come  from  the  ranks  of 
the  present  regional  and  student  organiza- 
tional leadership  operating  outside  the 
framework  of  the  American  Conference  In 
this  respect,  modesty — real  or  Imagined — on 
the  part  of  these  men  and  women  can  only 
work  to  the  utter  detriment  of  Russian  Jewry 
and  Its  aspirations  for  repatriation.  Leaders 
must  be  prepared  to  lead. 

H.  AIMS   AND   OBJICnVES    OF   THE    NATIONAL 
PEOPLJE'S     MOVKMENT 

As  the  organizers  of  the  October  22-25  Con- 
ference view  the  situation  of  Soviet  Jewry, 
the  National  People's  Movement  to  be  cre- 
ated at  the  New  York  Hilton  will  have  8  prin- 
cipal objectives: 

1  To  implement  all  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, approved  in  plenary  session,  of  the  five 
international  comml.sslons  on  Soviet  Jewry 
at  Brussels  on  February  23  25.  1971.  (See  en- 
closed  compendium)  , 

2  To  give  public,  de  Jure  recognition  to 
the  Jewish  Resistance  Movement  In  the 
USSR  and  to  establish  permanent  working 
relations  with  that  movement  and  Its  repre- 
sentatives 

3  To  establish  an  International  secretariat 
charged  with  formulating  and  presenting  to 
the  USSR  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
peaceful  repatriation  of  all  Russian  Jews 
who  have  Indicated  their  desire  to  return  to 
their   historic   homeland.   Israel 

4.  To  develop  professional  task  forces  In 
the  areas  of  housing,  employment,  education 
and  social  and  psychological  adjustment 
whose  sole  responsibility  will  be  to  assist  In 
the  orderly  Integration  of  Soviet  Jews  Into 
the  mainstream  of  Israeli  life  iSee  Position 
Paper  No   1  on  family  adoption  and  housing i. 

5  To  establish  an  autonomous  depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  400- 
000  Jewish  men  and  women  on  US  campuses 
Into  a  solid  activist  front  for  Russian  Jewry 
and  to  develop  a  leadership  cadre  for  this 
movement. 

6.  To  direct  and  coordinate  on  a  national 
level  all  public  demonstrations  and  protests 
In  the  U.S.  and  Canada  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  To  achieve  national  attention  such 
actions   must  be   national  In  scope 

7  To  focus  awareness  of  the  objectives 
of  the  National  People's  Movement  on  the  key 
decision- makers — the  President,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  State  Department  through  a 
permanent  lobby  In  Washington 

8  To  develop  liaison  with  grass  roots  move- 
ments for  Soviet  Jewry  in  other  countries 
with  the  aim  of  coordinating  activities  where 
possible  and  the  ultimate  aim  o{  creating 
an  International  People's  Movement  on  this 
Issue. 

in.    8T«TJCTTTac    or    th«    national    pkoi>i,>'s 

MOVIMIKT    rOS    at'SSIAN    JEWIiy 

The  first  order  of  business  at  the  October 
32  25  Conference  will  be  the  structuring  and 
Interim  financing  of  the  new  national  or- 
ganization 

As  already  noted  In  prevlotu  position  pa- 
pers, the  structure  of  the  National  People's 
Movement  will  be  completely  democratic  In 
concept,  embracing  all  constituencies  on  the 
Soviet  Jewish  problem — from  the  far  left  to 
the  far  right  Elitism  has  no  place  In  a  grass 
roots  movement  Representation  will  be  ef- 
fected within  the  framework  of  a  "Con- 
gress" which  will  act  as  a  legislative  body 
for  the  organization  and  elect  from  within 
Its  ranks  an  executive  council  consisting  of 
a  chairman.  Tloe-obalrman,  president  and 
six  vice-presidents.  Members  of  the  Congress, 
representing  all  of  the  yarlous  regional,  stu- 
dent and  political  activist  organisations  will 
be  elected  by  the  National  Oonfersnoe  on 
Saturday  night.  October  28rd.  Ths  Congress, 
sittliig  as  a  duly  slsct^d  body.  wUl  alsot  ths 
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nine-member  executive   council   on   Sunday 
October  a4th. 

Under  the  federal  system  outlined  above. 
the  individual  regional  student  and  political 
organlaattona  will  continue  to  retain  full 
autonomy  on  the  local  level  with  funding 
and  distance  from  the  national  organiza- 
tion. National  policy,  however,  will  be  set 
by  the  Congress  and  carried  out  by  the  nine- 
member  executive  council. 

rv      riNANCXNC 

The  national  organization  will  require  an 
Inltiaj  outlay  of  »100,000  to  begin  function- 
ing. This  sum,  to  be  raised  by  the  constitu- 
ent organizations  on  or  before  January  1. 
1972,  will  be  allocated  to  the  establishment 
of  a  national  office  in  New  York,  the  em- 
ployment of  a  professional  staff  and  the  in- 
auguration of  Phase  I  of  a  national  fund  rals- 
UiK  program. 

The  national  fund  raising  program  will 
be  launched  in  1W72-1973  with  the  aim  of 
ralsaig  a  total  of  »6.000.000  throughout  the 
US.  and  Canada  for  Implementation  of  the 
natloiial  oragnlzatlon's  eight  point  program 
for  Russian  Jewry. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  national  orga- 
ifatlons  financial  vice  president,  detailed 
programs  will  be  developed  for  funding  all 
constituent  organizations  at  the  local  and 
campus  levels,  the  creation  of  a  national 
speakers  bureau,  and  the  Initiation  of  a  na- 
tional membership  campaign  through  the 
constituent  organizations  In  each  of  the  108 
VS.  and  Canadian  cities  with  Jewish  popula- 
tions of  5,000  or  more. 

Final  details  for  the  above  agenda  will  be 
completed  at  the  National  Conference  on 
October  22  25  at  the  New  York  Hilton  Hotel. 
BanJcrupf 

The  time  has  come,  {>erhhp.=  ,  when  the  few 
Jewish  communities  remaining  In  the  world 
which  are  still  free  to  niake  their  voices  heard 
and  to  pray  In  public  should  proclaim  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer  for  American  Jews 
No — this  Is  not  a  misprint  I  mean  specifical- 
ly that  a  day  of  prayer  and  of  fasting  should 
be  proclaimed  for  the  five  million  Jews  now 
living  In  the  United  States  They  live  under 
the  protection  of  a  mighty  republic  governed 
by  democratic  laws  They  move  about  freely 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  have  enough  food 
to  eat.  clothes  to  wear  and  roofs  over  their 
heads.  And  If  any  wrong  U  committed  against 
them,  they  are  free  to  protest  and  to  demand 
their  rights.  Nevertheless,  they  deserve  to  be 
prayed  for  They  are  not  even  aware  what  a 
misfortune  has  befallen  them,  and  If  they 
were  to  look  at  tbemseives  with  seeing  eyes 
they  would  realize  with  shock  bow  Intoler- 
able this  misfortune  Is.  This  misfortune  con- 
sists of  the  vacuity,  the  hardness  and  the 
dullness  that  has  come  over  them;  it  con- 
sists In  a  kind  of  epidemic  inability  to  suffer 
or  to  feel  compassion  that  has  seized  upon 
tlie  vast  majority  of  American  Jews  and  of 
their  institutions.  In  pathological  fear  of 
pain;  In  terrifying  lack  of  imagination— a 
horny  shell  seems  to  have  formed  over  the 
soul  of  American  Jewry  to  protect  and  de- 
fend it  against  pain  and  pity  At  a  time  when 
the  American  Jewish  community  Is  the  larg- 
est and  most  Influential  In  the  world,  at  a 
time  when  the  eyes  of  mlUlona  of  Jews  In 
Europe  who  are  dally  threatened  with  the 
most  terrible  and  degrading  forms  of  physi- 
cal extermination  are  primarily  turned  to 
American  Jewry.  This  American  Jewish  com- 
munity has  fallen  lower  than  perhaps  any 
other  in  recent  times,  and  dlsplajrs  an  un- 
believable amount  of  highly  suspect  clinical 
"health"  and  "evenness  of  temper."  If  moral 
bankruptcy  deserves  pity,  and  if  this  pity  Is 
seTsnfold  for  ons  who  Is  not  even  awar* 
how  shocking  his  bankruptcy  Is,  then  no 
Jewish  oommunlty  In  tbs  world  today  (not 
even  the  Jews  who  are  now  In  the  claws  of 
ths  Nasi  devoursr)  dassrvss  more  compas- 
sion from  Heaven  than  does  Amsrlcan  Jewry. 
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I  know  how  much  resentment  ihe  Et)ove 
statements  will  arouse  No  one — no  organisa- 
tion, no  public  body — has  authorised  me  to 
make  such  an  Indictment  and  to  publish 
such  a  characterization  of  American  Jewry 
My  own  colleagues  may  very  well  condemn 
me  for  my  arrogance  In  Issuing  such  a  "di- 
ploma" of  miserable  moral  poverty  and  crim- 
inal indlHerence  to  the  largest  Jewish  com- 
munity In  the  world  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  exists  the  person  who  can  dis- 
prove the  basic  fact  I  am  pointing  to.  even 
though  he  may  question  my  right  to  assume 
tlie  role  of  diagnostician  or  of  one  who  re 
proaches  "In  the  Gate  "  The  basic  fact  is 
evident  to  any  Jew  who  hi»s  the  courage  U. 
look  at  the  situation  as  It  Is  American  Jewry 
has  not  done  -and  has  made  no  effort  to  do-- 
ILs  elementary  duty  toward  the  millions  of 
Jews  who  are  captive  and  doomed  to  die  in 
Kurope! 

Some  weeks  ago  a  certain  Important  JewUh 
organization  In  America  (or  one  that  wou^d 
like  to  be  considered  Important)  received  a 
short  telegram  from  Kretz  Israel  "How  ior.fi 
have  you  known  what  Is  happ>enlng  to  the 
Jews  In  Nazi -dominated  Europe'''  I  do  not 
know  how  that  telegram  was  answered,  but 
fundamentally  that  telegram  signed  by  a 
Jew  who  escaped  from  Poland  did  not  ask  a 
question  It  was  a  well-merited  slap  In  t.'^e 
face  to  the  entire  Jewish  community  in  the 
United  States,  with  all  lis  organizations, 
offices,  committees  budgets  and  leaders  In 
Eretz  Israel  It  Is  well  known  that  as  far  back 
as  August,  we.  here  have  received  authentic 
Information  about  the  murder  of  millions 
of  our  flesh  and  blood  In  Burope  Tht  reai 
question  Implied  In  the  telegram  was:  "Why 
have  you  wasted  so  many  precious  months'' 
And  what  are  you  waiting  for  now.  when 
every  day  every  hour,  every  minute  count*" 
Why  havent  we  heard  that  you  dc  some- 
thing, or  that  you  are  at  least  seeking  ways 
to  do  what  may  at  least  appear  possible  to 
do''  Why.  from  afar,  havent  we  seen  you 
take  those  means  that  are  dictated  by  the 
present  situation  when  the  knife  is  at  the 
throat  of  one  half  of  the  Jewish  people- 
means  none  of  which  Is  guaranteed  to  im- 
prove the  situation,  but  which  must  never- 
theless be  tried  with  the  energy  and  speed 
which  the  desperateness  of  the  hour  caUs 
for?" 

We.  Jews  in  America,  have  proved  Inca- 
pable of  acting  even  tks  a  herd  of  cattle  will 
sometimes  act  when  faced  with  danger — 
huddling  together  for  protection  We  did  not 
even  dl^lay  sufBcleut  ability  to  set  up  (tem- 
porarily, for  the  duration  of  the  emergency 
only)  some  kind  of  Oeneral  Staff  that  should 
meet  every  day  and  think  and  consult  and 
consider  ways  to  engage  the  help  of  pteople 
who  tnati.  perhaps,  be  in  a  position  to  help 
us.  Our  "assets"  are  so  great  that  in  norma: 
timsE  we  dc  not  know  bow  tc  t^pportlon  them 
among  themselves.  So  we  quarrel  and  we 
fight.  One  clique  tries  to  outmaneuver  the 
other — Zionists  and  an tl -Zionists.  Oongres- 
slsts  and  antl-Oongr«sslsts.  Orthodox  and 
Reform,  synagogue  Jews  against  seculansts. 
a  fiction  of  oragnlsed  latxtr  against  an  equally 
mythical  organised  all -embracing  oommu- 
nlty But  of  what  value  are  all  our  dlflerencef 
of  opinion,  all  our  philosopblee.  world  views, 
analyses,  prognoses  and  ortentations,  all  our 
tragi -comically  mOated  prestige  considera- 
tions, when  the  axe  of  the  executioner  hangs 
over  lbs  neck  of  nearly  evsry  other  Jew  in 
the  world?  It  will  never  be  possible  to  ex- 
plain why  the  chief  organisations  of  Amer- 
ican Jewry  which  regard  thsokselves  as  called 
upon  to  engage  Ln  political  work — the  AJ 
Oommittee.  the  AJ  Oongrsas.  B'nal  B'rlth,  the 
Jewish  Labor  Committee,  the  OouncU  of  Jew- 
lab  Women — could  not  do  in  tills  dlrs  hour, 
unsqualled  evvn  in  JewUb  hlstoty,  units  for 
ths  puiposs  of  sssklng  ways  to  for«st*U  the 
mlsfortiuM  or  M  l«Mt  to  rsduos  Itt  soope, 
to  sav«  tlMse  who  p«r;t«p>  e»n  sUU  bs  saved 
WtMkt  dlirsr«noM  or  prtxkdple  o*n  thsirs  exist 
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111  sucb  rescue  work'  Wtutt  hAS  sucb  rescue 
work  to  do  wltb  poUUcai  clUT«re!U>ea  and  wlUi 
the  enUre  Idfloioglcal  clAptxap  wbich  w« 
have  produced  during  tb«  past  couple  of 
generauooa?  NelUier  tbe  future  historlaus, 
nor  any  normally  Intelligent  person  today, 
will  ever  be  able  to  ooiicelve  txuw  u  came 
about; 

«a)  That  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
should  send  a  mere  •'observer"  to  a  confer- 
ence of  Jewish  organizations  convened  to 
(le^l  with  the  oias&acre  of  European  Jewry  — 
as  If  the  AJ  Committee  were  still  in  doubt 
whether  this  subject  concerns  it  closely,  or 
It  la  a  peripheral,  sectarlaa  matter  which 
does  not  concern  persons  of  another  sen 

(b)  That  the  Jewish  Labor  CommUt«« 
should  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  AJ  Com- 
mittee la  non -cooperation,  non-action  and 
keeping  apart  from  common  attempts  to  ac- 
complish sooMLhlng 

ic)  That  an  important  organization  of 
Orthodox  Jews  should  threaten  to  withhold 
Its  oooperatlon  if.  for  reasons  that  are  not 
subject  to  Jewish  control,  it  should  prove 
impossible  to  Include  one  of  their  members 
In  a  delejaUon  to  a  certain  important  per- 
sonage or  office 

(d)  That  so  far  as  matters  of  prestige" 
and  ■  credit"  and  pwtty  jealousies  are  con- 
cerned, the  AJ  Congress  did  not  fully  disre- 
gard Its  own  prestige  ambitions  In  the  In- 
terests of  uniting  aU  central  Jewish  organi- 
zations In  what  I  clumsily  describe  above  as 
a  united  Oeneral  Staff  for  Jewish  defense 

Tee.  there  was  one  brief  moment  when  ail 
(or  nearly  all)  united  for  an  Instant — when 
there  aroee  the  queetlon  of  sending  a  delega- 
tion to  the  Prealdent.  And  I  cannot  refrain 
from  making  a  cynical  observation  ITie  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Statea  Is  the  busiest 
man  on  earth,  tmt  should  another  possi- 
baity  of  a  Jtwlah  delegation  being  received 
In  the  White  Houae  appear  tomorrow,  there 
will  again  be  union  for  a  moment  until  the 
trip  back  from  Washington  to  New  York 
when  everyone  will  go  his  own  old  se;>arat« 
way  and  Indulge  In  mutual  splten 

Quite  siome  months  have  pa.ssed  since  rep- 
resentativea  of  Jewish  organlzaUona  have 
even  met  to  engage  In  earnest  disc  isslon 
whether  and  what  can  still  be  done  for 
E-.n>peiin  Jewry.  The  President  made  his 
s-atement.  and  then  came  the  declarations 
•  ■'.  some  governments  of  the  United  Nations 
regarding  the  punlahment  to  be  meted  out 
to  the  guilty  after  the  victory,  and  mx)8t. 
or  Is  It  all.  the  Jewish  organizations  were 
satisfied  and  appeared  to  be  calnrind  by  It. 
(It  should  be  noted,  that  the  small  Jewtah 
conununlty  In  England  was  much  more  ef- 
fective In  obtaining  that  declaration  than 
the  much  larger  American  Jewish  commu- 
nity )  Tet  everyone  should  have  understood 
how  much  more  Important  It  la  that  mil- 
lions of  Jews  be  saved  before  the  victory, 
than  that  a  few  thousand  Narls  should  be 
punished  or  executed  after  the  victory  Ev- 
eryone knew  ttiat  this  declaration  had  Itttls 
effect  on  the  situation.  And  now  we  are  in- 
formed that  both  Warsaw  and  Vienna  are 
coaipleteiy  Judenreln.  Everyone  knows,  or 
slMmld  know,  that  In  recent  weeks  mass  mas- 
sacres of  the  survivors  of  tlallcian  Jewry 
have  been  resumed  But  even  this  did  not 
move  the  few  American  Jewish  leaders  at 
least  to  discuss  what  u->  do 

The  murder  of  two  million  Jews  i  the 
reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  e»«ay 
waa  written  in  February.  1»43.  two  years  and 
three  months  b^ore  the  rampaging  Oermana 
were  finally  quelled.  Bd  )  with  the  most  in- 
human method  of  torture  sind  degradation 
which  sadUtIc  fantMiy  has  ever  devised,  still 
\\fM  not  sufSctently  tmprenaed  those  among 
us  who  have  donned  the  thtTeimel*  of  Jewtab 
guardianship,  those  wbo  have  asaumed  re- 
sponsibility for  Jewish  Intereets  so  that  they 
could  8lt  down  around  one  table  and  look 
into  eaeb  othor^  eyea  and  together  try  to  do 
something  to  rescue  at  least  one  percent  of 
the   doomed    millions.    There    have   even    ap- 


peared some  Zionists  In  our  midst  wbo  have 
beootne  reconciled  to  the  thought  that  It  is 
Lmpoasibla  to  stay  the  haiul  of  the  murderer. 
and  therefore.  Uiey  say,  It  la  neceaaarj  "to 
utilise  this  opportunity"  to  emphasize  to  the 
world  the  tragedy  of  Jewish  homeieBsneae 
and  to  strengthen  the  demand  for  a  JawUh 
National  Home  in  Palestine  ^A  Home  fur 
whom'  Por  the  millions  of  dead  lu  their 
temporary  cemeteries  In  Europe'')  And  there 
have  arisen  sages  In  our  midst  who  have 
reached  the  profoxmd  conclusion  that  the 
sole  response  to  the  mass  extermination  of 
our  people  should  be  the  earliest  poeslbla 
opening  of  a  second  front.  The  delegation  of 
the  Bund  In  America  has  satisfied  the  de- 
mands of  Us  conscience  both  as  Jews  and  as 
human  beings,  by  organising  a  protest  con- 
ference of  Etiropean  socialist  leaders  and  la 
now  boastfu.ly  claiming  "sole  credit"  for  Its 
own  little  clique  for  this  great  achievement 
And  only  some  days  ago  the  Revisionist - 
controlled  Committee  for  a  Jewish  Army 
succumbing  to  Its  own  ambitions  In  an  un- 
comfortable position  by  publishing  huge  ads 
In  the  newspaf>er8 — ads  which  also  seek  "to 
utilize  the  opportunity" — calling  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Jewish  armed  force  of 
200.000.  knowing  very  well  that  this  Is  a 
mythical  figure  concocted  for  purpoees  of 
cheap  and  Irresponsible  prx>paganda.  that 
there  do  not  exist  200.000  stateless  Jews  of 
military  age  and  phylscally  qualified  for  an 
armed  force  knowing  also  that  even  If  It 
were  posBlble  to  establish  stich  an  armed 
force,  all  the  Jews  In  Europe.  U:>  the  last  one. 
would  be  murdered  long  before  such  a  force 
cf>uld  be  recruited,  organlred  and  trained  for 
front  line  duty:  knowing  very  well  that  If  all 
the  combined  allied  armiea  are  still  not  In  a 
condition  to  start  an  invasion  of  the  Eur<}- 
pean  continent,  a  Jewish  airmed  force  would 
not  do  It  either,  even  If  It  were  to  consist  of 
200.0tH>.  knowing  that  Lf  such  a  Jewish  army 
exlated  today.  It  w>>uld  not  be  free  to  operate 
St  will  and  would  be  subject  to  the  orders 
-if  the  American  and  British  Oeneral  Stalls. 

Every  "Coaiinlttee  cherishes  its  own  com- 
mtttee-luterests.  Its  sectarian  ambitions,  its 
exclusively  wise  stragedy  and  Its  'power  poel- 
tlon  "  In  the  teapot  of  Jewish  communal 
competition. 

Never  before  In  our  hlst<iry  have  we  dis- 
played such  shamefully  'strong  nerves  as 
we  do  now  In  the  days  ot  our  greatest 
catastrophe.  We  have  become  so  dulled  that 
we  have  eren  Inst  the  capacity  for  madneaa 
and — may  Ckxl  not  punish  me  for  my 
word* —the  fact  that  In  recent  months  Jews 
have  not  produced  a  substantial  number  of 
mentally  dermnged  persons  la  hardly  a  symp- 
t<>m  of  health  It  is  characteristic  that  when 
at  a  session  of  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee 
a  colleag\ie  from  Poland  permitted  himself 
to  express  a  few  sharp  words  of  rebuke  on 
the  subject  of  their  indifference  and  p*.sslv- 
Ity.  he  Is  shouted  down  publicly  as  a 
•  hysteric'  as  Is  a  state  of  Hysteria  is  tr>day 
not  more  normal  for  Jews  than  dull  even 
temper  aiid  an  attitude  of  "buslnens  as 
usual  " 

No  less  characierlst:c  Is  the  fi*ct  that  such 
a  highly  reputable  organisation  as  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  CMmniiltee  could  hold  its  annual 
conference  <  ne  week  aijo.  at  the  er»d  of 
which  there  was  Issued  a  declaration  dealing 
with  all  tl»«  bakers'  dozen  areas  In  which 
they  differ  from  the  Zionists  or  other  Jevis. 
but  not  mentioning  with  even  a  single  word 
the  extermination  of  the  Jews  In  Europe 
and  what  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
proposes  to  do  now.  Uxlay.  without  delay  ro 
that  after  the  victory  there  should  remalu 
someone  acriiss  the  ocean  whom  the  Cnim- 
mittce  could  defend  in  accordance  with  lu 
own  program  and  Ideologv.  someone  wh'iae 
rights  and  humsn  dlgruty  they  could  pro- 
tect 

The  only  Jewish  organization  which,  for- 
mally at  least,  remained  on  guard  and  tries 
to  create  the  impression  that  It  does  some- 
thing. Is  the  American  Jewish  Congress    But 


It  would  be  criminal  negU^noe  to  conceal 
from  the  public  the  fact  that  at  a  time  when 
the  Angel  of  Death  uses  airplanes,  the  AJ 
Congress  employs  an  oxcart -express.  The  AJ 
Congress  too.  does  not  display  that  will 
and  that  tempo  which  It  should  manifest 
at  such  a  time  The  AJ  Congress  delegated 
re.scue  work  In  Europe  to  a  special  commit- 
tee the  so-called  Planning  Committee  The 
Idea  behind  this  committee  was  that  peo- 
ple who  are  not  too  loaded  down  with  Con- 
gress routine  work  should  devote  themselves 
to  this  ta.ik  But  also  this  committee  per- 
mits it.seir  the  luxury  of  not  meeting  for 
week*  on  end  And  when  It  does  meet,  and 
It  decides  to  do  something,  this  l.s  still  far 
from  proof  that  it  will  carry  out  .ts  own 
decislon.s  Ho  they  set  up  a  sub-comrmitee 
and  empowered  it  to  contact  American  Chrl.--,- 
tlan  clerics  to  discusti  a  oiie-tline  large  scale 
action  on  the  part  of  religious  bodies 
throughout  the  world,  t  Personally,  I  believe 
that  such  an  action  would  be  more  eSeclr.e 
and  would  make  a  Rreater  Impresslou  In  Oer- 
nnany  tha:i  the  thraatenlug  declarations  of 
the  democratic  (fovernmeuts.)  And  a  chair- 
man was  appointed  for  the  sub-comimttee. 
one  who  ha£  the  necessary  qitallflcatloiis  ai.d 
contacts  fur  that  taak  So  what  came  of  it 
all?  That  sub-cooimlttee  was  not  convened 
for  once  In  more  than  tiro  months  This,  lu 
Itself,  would  not  have  been  such  a  calamity — 
a  subcommittee  more,  a  sub-committee 
less— let  those  who  enjoy  committee  meet- 
ings grieve  over  this-  had  the  chairman 
"usurped"  all  the  work  and  done  It  himself. 
But  the  chairman  Is  a  very  busy  man.  pre- 
occupied with  many  matters  (Important, 
very  Important  matters,  to  be  sure)  and  after 
he  had  obtained  the  promise  of  a  number 
of  prominent  clerics  to  cooperate  In  this 
project,  he  abandoned  them.  Slnre  thl.s 
chairman  undertook  his  office,  he  had  time 
to  attend  conferences  In  two  remote  cities 
(once  again,  very  Important  conferences  In- 
deed, but  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Jew- 
ish emergency)  .  he  even  had  time  to  totir 
the  country  on  behalf  of  a  projec.  which 
could  easily  have  been  postponed  or  assigned 
to  another  person  who  had  not  undertaken 
emergency  duties  But  he  lacked  the  time  to 
utilize  his  connections,  and  the  new  con- 
tacts he  had  recently  made,  in  order  that 
the  planned  action  shotild   materlaltee 

On  the  eve  of  Christmas,  a  number  of 
Clermaii -Americans  were  persuaded  'o  issue 
a  manifesto  against  Hitler's  persecution  and 
massacre  of  the  Jews  This  was  sxipf  osed  to 
have  been  the  first  step  in  a  campaign  to 
mobilize  public  opinion  among  OeiTnan- 
.^merlcans  It  was  felt  that  once  It  became 
know^n  In  Oermany  how  Oerman-Araerlcans 
condemned  the  extermination  of  the  Jews 
In  rtirope  this  would  create  a  powerftil  Im- 
pression and  It  might  even  compel  some 
Nazis  to  consider  what  they  are  doing  But 
this  promising  activity  was  limited  U^  a  few 
score  Americans  who  had  to  be  reminded  that 
thev  were  of  German  extraction  for  wi'h  a 
few  exception."!,  they  had  consclou.sly  and  in 
terms  of  ihetr  .so<~lai  Uiterests  lust  aJ  touch 
with  specific  Oerniaii  Issues  Xu  order  to  pro- 
duce an  Impression  In  Oermaiiv.  it  was  nec- 
essary to  mobilize  the  sympathy  ol  broad 
layers  of  r»«rman-Anierlcan  society  ( Oerman 
fraternal  and  charitable  organlzatlo:is.  cul- 
ture and  art  clubs,  sports  cJube  and  Oermuii 
Lutheran  churches)  But  this  has  not  been 
doue  to  this  day  It  is  no  doubt  a  difficult 
task,  but  no  one  has  yet  demotuitrated  that 
If  the  required  amount  of  energy  had  been 
Invested  In  this  effort  11  would  not  have 
brought    results. 

7'he  only  direct  Jewish  appeal  to  lac  Pope 
that  he  should  intervene  with  his  moral 
authority  came  from  Eretz  Israel  and  was 
made  by  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  that  oounlry. 
But  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  not  even 
the  AJ  Congress  took  the  necessary  steps  to 
move  the  Vatican  to  greater,  more  open  and 
direct  condemnation  oi  Nazi  cauiubalism. 
despite  the  fact  that  millions  of  Catholics 
live    In    the    United    States,    and    there    are 
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many  liberals  among  the  CJathollc  clergy. 
Again,  no  one  can  prore  that  the  Vatican 
could  be  influenced  from  America  to  take 
nx^re  drastic  meestiree  than  H  has  taken  to 
date  But  tbis  does  not  mean  that  we  bAve 
the  right  a  priori  to  renounce  attempts  to 
reach  an  understanding  with  certain  Cath- 
olic forees  tn  this  country  This  so  far  has 
not  been  done,  at  least  not  to  the  extent 
nor  with  the  Intensity  that  were  called  for. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  qualified  people, 
and  when  a  suitable  person  is  found,  be  Is 
busy  aiMl  overwhelmed  with  a  hundred  oth- 
er matters  and  of  course  he  cannot  be  every- 
where  at  the  same  time,  even  though  some 
of  these  "other  matters,"  of  undoubted  Im- 
portance, could  very  well  wait,  should  have 
been  made  to  wait.  And  when  the  AJ  Con- 
gress sent  an  emissary  to  Washington,  to 
stay  there  more  or  lees  f>ermanentJy  In 
dally  contact  with  various  government  of- 
f_ce3 — perhaps  something  might  still  be  done 
to  rescue  even  a  handful  of  European  Jews 
to  no  matter  what  place  of  asylum — this 
emissary,  with  all  due  respect  for  his  abil- 
ities and  IntenUons.  Is  a  foreigner  who  can- 
not always  exert  the  necessary  influence 
In  our  capital.  (I*or  such  an  assignment. 
In  Washington  of  all  placea.  no  suitable 
American  Jew  could  be  found:  everyone  Is 
busy  with  more  important  and  more  urgent 
matters,  of  course  .  .  )  During  the  past 
year,  the  AJ  Congress  twice  sent  emissaries 
to  South  America  on  organliatlonal  and 
financial  missions,  but  In  recent  months, 
when  each  day  brought  Its  burden  of  tragic 
news  from  Europe,  no  time  was  found  to 
send  a  suitable  person  to  Argentina.  Argen- 
tine Jews  must  have  some  Influence,  so 
uhy  was  no  attempt  made  to  utilize  the 
connections  which  a  neutral  American 
country  still  had  with  Germany''  Perhaps 
Bomethlng  ooiild  -  have  been  accomplished 
through  such  mediation? 

Yea,  also  the  AJ  Congress,  the  only  Jew- 
ish organization  which  did  not  remove  the 
subject  of  the  extermination  of  the  Jews  in 
Europe  from  lu  agenda,  has  proven  to  be 
criminally  slow  and  lacking  in  temjK)  and 
tcmpaament,  in  its  rescue  work  It  dis- 
played a  lack  of  the  courage  of  despair,  of 
tliat  "aflxresalveneas  ot  spirit"  which  charac- 
terizes the  hour  c*  doom,  of  the  ability  to 
act  on  Its  own  on  a  suitable  scope  or  to  at- 
tract people  from  other  circles  and  activate 
them  for  such  a  generally  self-evident  cause 
as  the  attempt  to  rescue  thoM  who  can 
still  be  rescued 

1  confeas  that  I  am  unable  to  draw  con- 
crete practical  conclusions  from  the  above. 
If  it  U  Btlll  objectively  possible  to  do  any- 
thing, then  I  do  not  know  who  should  do  It 
and  how  It  should  be  done,  I  only  know  this, 
that  we  are  all — all  Ave  miUlon  of  us,  with 
our  organizations  and  conunlttees  and  lead- 
ers— politically  and  morally  bankrupt.  And 
I  refuse  to  understand  ho^  ai»d  why  all  of 
U3  here  have  fallen  to  such  a  state  of  shame- 
ful degradation. 

An  end  to  bankruptcy 

In  Febr  1943,  while  Adolph  Hitler  stirred 
the  cauldrons  that  were  to  dissolve  two  thirds 
of  European  Jewry,  ths  eminent  Tlddlsh 
polemicist,  Chalm  Oreenberg  published  a 
monumental  monocr^ph  entitled  "Bank- 
riipcl!"  In  It.  he  proceeded  to  weigh  the  un- 
precedented act  of  mass  murder  taking  place 
in  Europ>e  agaiiut  the  response  to  that  act  on 
the  part  of  each  of  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Organisational  tetabllshment. 

The  oomparlson,  needless  to  say,  was  ap- 
palling. But,  of  oourae,  this  Is  re*dUy  ad- 
mitted todajr  even  by  the  stauncbest  Istab- 
llahment  apoki0Bts — ma*  eu^M  baa  beoome 
the  fashion  of  tb*  tUnea.  To  imt  tb«  oaaa  bare, 
however,  la  to  Ignore  tbe  —wnne  of  the  crime 
that  was  oommlttad  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlaatto  and  ttism^  to  team  nothing  of 
relermao*  tor  onr  praaant  arm. 

To  r««d''OraaBMit^  ladletaBant  bt  tba  par- 
specttva  ot  m  yaaaa  la  to  ba  ahockad.  not  ao 
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much  by  the  failure  of  the  Establishment  to 
rise  to  the  dreadful  challenge  hurled  down  by 
the  Kaxl  genoeldtota.  aa  by  tbe  deceit  and 
duplicity  they  exhibited  in  their  fallnre.  fail- 
ure In  the  wake  of  a  genuine  effect  to  savv 
lives  that  were  being  snuffed  out  with  as- 
sembly ime  etBciency  might  tiltimately  have 
been  absorbed  in  that  bottomless  crucible  of 
tears  known  as  Jewish  History  It  could  never 
have  been  excused.  Tbe  murder  of  one  and  a 
half  million  Jewish  children  does  not  come 
under  the  heading  of  forglveable  acts.  Such 
indulgences  belong  to  God.  not  to  men.  But 
there  was  something  far  worse  than  failure 
Implicit  in  the  actions  of  the  establishment 
during  those  fateful  years  when  Europe  be- 
came a  killing  ground  for  six  million  Jew«. 
There  was  Infamy — and  on  a  level  never  ex- 
hibited by  the  Jewish  nation  from  tbe  time 
of  Abraham  In  Chaldees 

If  one  can  Imagine  a  "Jewish  War  Crimes 
Tribunal"  convened  in  194S  once  the  ftill 
horror  was  known,  then  the  logical  venue  for 
it  would  have  been  New  York  and  the  leader 
of  every  major  Jewish  organlaatlon  in  the 
land  would  have  been  fit  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  dock.  Such  a  tribunal  would  have 
brought  forth  two  salient  facts:  I.  that  these 
organizations  and  their  leaders  took  vlrttially 
no  action  to  prevent  the  greatest  tragedy  ever 
to  befall  our  people;  3.  that  these  organisa- 
tions and  their  leaders  willfuJly  employed  un- 
told millions  of  dollars  and  billions  of  words 
in  a  maflsive  public  relations  effort  to  con- 
vince themselves  and  the  entire  American 
Jewish  community  that  they  had  taken  every 
conceivable  measure  to  arrest  the  band  of 
the  executioner. 

Inaction,  let  It  be  known,  was  the  least  of 
their  crimes.  What  history  wlU  Indict  tbeia 
for  in  generations  to  come  was  their  success 
in  deceiving  tbe  mass  of  American  Jewry — 
a  mass  that  might  have  moved  with  heroic 
determination  it  had  been  aware  of  the 
truth — Into  believing  that  the  situation  was 
well  in  hand.  Tbe  conspiracy  that  took  place 
while  six  million  died  was  not  merely  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence  It  was  also  a  conspiracy  of 
word 

We  are  now  36  years  removed  from  those 
events  that  numbered  clvlllaed  humanity  and 
we  have  before  us  a  document  published  by 
the  American  Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  entitled  "Summary  Report  of  AcUvlty 
During  1970"  with  the  subtitle,  "Submitted 
to  the  World  Conference  of  Jewish  Commu- 
nlUes  on  Soviet  Jewry  Held  February  23-35, 
1971  in  Brussels,  Belgium." 

Reading  througb  Its  36  single  spaced  pages 
couched  in  the  ennultlc  prone  so  characteris- 
tic of  organisational  literature,  oi»e  Is  struck 
by  the  eerie  sMtsatlon  of  having  passed  this 
way  before  It  Is  aa  though  a  window  was 
suddenly  opened  and  a  chill  wind  had  entered 
the  room.  One  reaches  instinctively  for  pro- 
tective cover.  The  time  Is  1971  not  1948:  the 
Issue  Is  no  longer  Polish  Jewry,  or  Oerman 
Jewry,  or  Hungarian  Jewry,  but  Russian 
Jewry  Tet  the  words  have  such  a  dreadfully 
familiar  ring  Bear  witness  If  you  will : 

l^Yom  page  4  .  .  .  "All  38  national  member 
organizations  of  the  AJC8J  stepped  up  the 
frequency  of  memoranda,  programmatic  rec- 
ommendations and  directives  to  their  mem- 
berships to  embrace  Soviet  Jewry  activities 
locally  and  nationally.  News  feature  material 
was  provided  to  editorial  writers,  TV  and 
radio  stations  and  other  oh annela— depleting 
tbe  worsening  situation  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union — on  a  larg«-  scale.  . 

From  page  8  .  .  .  "^o  communicate  aoll- 
dsrlty  with  Soviet  Jews,  thousands  of  Roah 
Bashana  greeting  cards  were  sent  to 
synagogues  In  the  Soviet  Union  .  . 

From  page  11  (AnU-Defamatlati  Leapie) 
.  .  ,  "ADL  eatabUahea  ongotng  oontaet  with 
menkera  of  tba  17.S.  Benato  a»d  Fad«a»I  Oor- 
ermaa*  to  aopply  tban  wKb  patltlt 
UtafataraonBoTlatJawry  .  .  .** 

ohaptoia  and  groopa  tbrougboiat  tba  TTnttod 
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states  .  .  .  are  kept  regularly  tnffvmad  of 
the  situation  fm  Soviet  Jewry  through  fort- 
nlgbtty  bullatlxis  tram  the  natkafial  ofBoe, 
and  are  directed  to  Initiate  any  .'or  coopera- 
tion In  community  prograau  designed  to 
arouse  public  opinion  tn  tbe  United 
States  .  . 

From  page  IS  (Jewish  Labor  Committee) 
.  .  "We  issued  informational  material 
periodically  from  labor  sources  to  Community 
Relations  Councils  and  Welfare  Funds  on 
this  issue  .  .  " 

From  page  17  iMizrachl  Won^en's  Organi- 
zation of  Anoerica)  .  .  "Individual  mem- 
bers of  our  organization  and  staff  demon- 
strated during  the  Leningrad  trials  .  . 

Prom  page  17  (National  Council  of  Jewish 
Wonien)  .  .  .  "Contacts  have  been  made 
with  local  clu-gymen  to  enlist  their  support 
for  tbe  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry  .  .  ," 

Prom  page  18  (Pioneer  Women)  .  .  "Our 
programming  for  the  year  Included  many 
programs  directly  geared  toward  Soviet 
Jewry,  and  our  Speakers  have  been  in- 
structed to  include  this  subject  in  ail 
their  talks  .   . 

From  page  18  (Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish 
Congregations  of  America)  .  .  .  "At  a  re- 
cently btild  Biennial  Convention  of  UOJCA. 
the  main  plenary  session  was  on  Soviet 
Jewry  and  featured  two  Soviet  Jewish 
emigrees. 

"An  apprt^rlate  resolution  was  passed    .  ." 

From  page  31  (Zionist  Organization  of 
America)  .  .  .  "2UIIS,  the  official  publieaUon 
of  the  World  Zionist  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  ZOA,  devotes  regtiiar  space  in  its  weekly 
editions  to  news  of  Soviet  Jewry  ..." 

From  page  23  (American  Zionist  Federa- 
tion) .  .  .  "Tbe  Executive  Committee  of  the 
AZF  picketed  the  Soviet  Embassy  (sic)  on 
East  67th  Street  tn  New  Tork  City  on  De- 
cember 15.  1970  .    ." 

From  page  M  (American  Jawtafa  Commit- 
tee) .  .  '"Through  its  affiliation  with  tbe 
International  League  for  the  Rights  of  Man. 
the  Committee  helped  make  that  organiza- 
tion and  other  non-«ovemmental  organisa- 
tions at  the  UN  more  sensitive  to  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews  .  .  ." 

Alexsandr  Solzhenltsyn.  In  an  apypeal  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  Wednesday,  June 
16th  In  connection  with  the  Parts  publica- 
tion of  his  new  novel,  "Atjgust  1914,"  cites 
his  refusal  to  write  the  word  •*Ood"  without 
a  capital  letter  among  the  reasons  for  the 
Soviet  Government's  denial  to  him  of  pub- 
lications rights  in  the  'USSR.  "To  this  In- 
dignity." he  declares,  "I  would  not  stoop." 

What  Solzhenltsyn  infinite  wisdom  and  In- 
finite courage  would  not  do,  the  American 
Jewish  Confereiice  on  Soviet  Jewry  and  Its 
38  members  have  done  with  an  amora  propre 
worthy  of  temporal  lords.  In  36  pagea  they 
have  succeeded  in  wrlUng  tbe  name  of  God 
In  letters  excaedlngly  small.  They  have  re- 
duced him  to  a  racordliig  secretary  of  '"ap- 
prtH>naU  reaolutions"  at  Biennial  Conven- 
tlona.  a  scribbler  of  "memoranda  and  pro- 
granunatic  mnnmnviw'la'^'^''"  and  directives" 
to  tbe  membership,  a  composer  of  Rosh  Ha- 
shana  greeUng  cards  to  those  for  whom  to- 
morrow was  yeatarday,  an  emissary  to  tbe 
local  clergy,  a  raconteur  instructed  to  include 
the  sub„ect  of  Russian  Jewry,  if  not  too  in- 
deUoate,  In  bis  next  talk  to  tbe  ladies  break- 
fast club. 

The  outrage  la  eonspounded  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  bean  beta  batora.  that 
we  bava  onoe  before  haan  auokMI  Into  tbU 
vortea  of  words  and  gsaauraa  dsalcnail  to 
create  tbe  liiigirssalnti  that  gr«a»  daada  are 
afoot  in  tbe  botias  of  the  living  dead. 

nya  Mocltovsr.  aca  7.  la  tauBtod  at  mdiooi 

wltb  tfea  aiT:  -T«»  «»«*»  >■  »»  >»»'"  ^^ 
imtr  Mi^llwai  Oma  a  «aU  ba  aaay  aawv  be 
pitvtlatad  to  kaavai.  >Ma_tba  ai.i<ii<ty  to  ad- 
draaa  an  appial  to  tk*  Uaito*  Ba* 
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of  tb«  Jewlab  people — to  Imet."  Ha  detn*nd« 
"tbe  nAturml  rlgbt  of  every  free  man  to  live 
where  he  wishes."  The  Uogilevers,  fstber  snd 
son.  will  be  oomlorted  to  leem  thst  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  through  Its 
afflllstlon  with  the  International  L«s«ue  tat 
the  Rights  of  Man  is  trying  to  make  that 
organization  "more  sensitive  to  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews." 

Ltly  Budman.  s^e  6.  saw  her  father  arrested 
aiid  put  aboard  a  train  at  the  Serveekaya  sta- 
tion In  Leningrad  last  June.  She  has  not  seen 
him  since  Hlllel  Budman's  crime  consisted 
of  teaching  Hebrew  and  Jewish  history  to 
those  who  had  the  desire  to  learn.  He  was  also 
Indiscreet  enough  to  address  some  corre- 
spondence to  friends  at  Kibbutz  Rubama  In 
Israel.  Uly,  who  does  not  sleep  well  at  night, 
should  be  Informed  that  Hadasaah  Is  now 
issuing  fortnlghUy  bulletins  to  keep  Its  chap- 
ters appraised  of  the  situation  of  Soviet 
Jewry 

Davldka  Dreizner.  age  6  months,  has  no 
memory  of  his  mother.  On  the  day  of  his 
birth  she  suffered  a  "nervous  breakdown"  and 
was  taken  to  the  Bekchlerev  Neurophychl- 
atrlc  Institute,  which  U  noted  for  Its  treat- 
ment of  "nervous  breakdowns"  of  an  Ideologi- 
cal nattire  Davldka  is  being  cared  for  by  his 
father,  but  now  his  future  Is  uncertain. 
Solomon  Drelsner  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
Jail  directly  from  work  after  writing  a  letter 
to  Pravada  expressing  how  "Immeasurably 
dear  to  us  Is  our  Jewish  State,  reborn  and 
developing,  gathering  under  Its  roof  our 
scattered  people.  We  want  U>  live  there."  Take 
heart.  Davldka.  The  American  Jewish  CX>n- 
ference  on  Soviet  Jewry  Is  sending  you  a  Rosh 
Hashana  greeting  card  and  the  Union  of 
Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  America 
Is  sure  to  pass  another  "appropriate  resolu- 
tion" St  its  next  "biennial  convention." 

Bankrupt!  Bankrupt  In  1943.  Bankrupt  in 
1971.  Nothing  so  becomes  the  Ainerlcan  Jew- 
ish Establishment  as  the  consistency  of  ita 
moral  Insolvency  It  will  neither  pay  Its  debts 
nor  enter  Into  honorable  receivership.  It 
prefers  Instead  to  Issue  Its  yearly  quota  of 
worthless  promissory  notes.  While  Jews  from 
L«nlii«rad  to  the  Urals,  defying  every  threat 
the  Soviet  Union  can  summon  to  silence 
them,  proclaim  for  all  the  world  to  hear  that 
they  will  accept  nothing  less — nothing  less!  — 
than  the  right  to  go  home,  the  eminent  Pro- 
fessor Hans  Uorgenthau  informs  lu  that  the 
real  issue  Is  not  repatriation  but  cultural  sc- 
commodatlon.  To  the  cry  of  freedom  and 
motherland.  Profeasor  Morgenthau  U  ready 
to  respond  with  an  armful  of  books. 

This  critical  distortion  of  priorities  Is  un- 
fortunately not  limited  to  Morgenthau, 
though  he  remains  its  chief  theorist  Behind 
him  stacd  legions  of  self  annolnted  "leaders" 
aod  "Intellectuals"  ready  at  this  later  hour 
to  insist  that  the  agony  of  Leningrad.  Rigs 
and  Kishinev  and  the  cell  blocks  of  Central 
Asia  and  Slberls  can  be  relieved  with  a  Tld- 
dlsh  musical  performance  They  would  have 
you  believe  that  Vladimir  Mogllever  and 
Hillel  Budman  sit  In  Jail  for  the  right  to  read 
Yiddish  poetry,  that  Llla  Dreizner  languishes 
In  an  Insane  asylum  because  she  demanded 
s  package  of  malzos 

It  is  precisely  this  brand  of  Intellectual  in- 
sanity that  turned  the  Brussels  Conference 
Into  a  glittering  failure  by  refusing  to  crests 
the  permanent  International  Instrumentality 
required  to  carry  out  lu  resolutions,  that 
»ven  St  this  aaomeit  Is  ompletsly  insensi- 
tive to  the  tragedy  implicit  In  the  potential 
mass  entry  of  Russian  Jews  Into  s  natkxi  al> 
most  totally  unprepared  to  meet  their  special 
economic,  social,  educatlooal  and  psycbolofl- 
-»Ll  uesds. 

HoDorabie  and  worthy  ladles  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Ksrshllrtiment,  what  would  you 
3o  If  tomoRow  moralQg  a  msnifssto  were  to 
be  issuad  from  tb«  Kremlin  expeUing  tb» 
ao.OOO  Jewish  families  who  havs  slraady  ap- 
plied for  salt  viaasr  Mot  tsillDg  them  ttaey 
aan  go.  but  ortUrimg  them  to  go  Is  tbers 
b<juiS.ng   for   them   In   Israel?   Are   there   Jobs 
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for  them,  absorption  centers,  schools  for 
their  children,  s  detailed  program  to  bridge 
the  social  and  paycbologtoal  gap  created  by 
the  sudden  transition  from  a  closed  to  an 
open  society?  Where  are  your  contingency 
plans  for  such  an  eventuality?  Who  wUl 
build  the  housing,  create  the  new  industries 
to  provide  the  Jobs,  expand  the  educational 
plant  and  raise  the  money  for  such  an  Im- 
mense undertaking?  Or  are  you  under  the 
Impression  that  Israel  In  Its  present  economic 
state  with  a  back  breaking  defei.se  budget,  a 
•3  billion  trade  gap,  and  a  socialist- 
monopolistic  system  that  refuses  to  work, 
will  do  the  Job?  Uidlea  and  gentlemen,  you 
have  no  plan,  you  have  no  program  and  you 
have  no  Intention  of  Initiating  any  In  fact, 
you  are  belting  your  lives  on  the  permanent 
incarceration  of  three  and  a  half  million 
Russian  Jews.  You  are  betting  on  the  death 
of  a  nation;   not  Its  rebirth. 

Well,  once  again  you  may  have  made  the 
wrong  bet  Pur  reasons  of  Internal  stability, 
or  out  of  pure  calculated  desire  to  destroy 
the  State  of  Israel,  It  Is  not  Inconceivable 
that  the  Kremlin  could  issue  that  order  In 
your  present  state  of  preparedness,  the  result 
of  such  an  act  would  not  be  difficult  to  fore- 
tell. It  would  be  an  utter  disaster. 

Already,  with  a  mere  1.000  Jews  n  month 
emerging  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  warn- 
l;ig  signals  are  flashing.  A  Ru.sslan  Jewish 
artist,  unable  to  afford  the  materials  of  his 
trade  and  unfamiliar  with  the  business  of 
selling  his  paintings  In  the  open  market- 
place has  quit  Israel  In  disgust  for  Paris. 
Chalk  up  a  victory  for  the  USSR  Russian 
Jews  by  tl  e  scores  are  grumbling  that  their 
children  are  being  short-changed  on  educa- 
tional opportunities,  that  jobs  are  unavail- 
able to  them  In  the  skilled  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, that  the  housing  they  are  receiving 
In  Israel  Is  no  more  adequate  than  the  hovels 
th>y  left  behind  In  Moscow  and  Riga  Must 
the  entire  world  be  witness  to  the  spectacle 
of  a  Sephardic  family  of  11  forcibly  occupy- 
ing an  apartment  In  Jerusalem  designated 
for  Russian  Jews?  Is  there  no  room  In  the 
collective  Imagination  of  28  national  Jewish 
organizations  for  a  master  plan  that  would 
provide  decent  living  accommodations  both 
for  that  Sephardic  family  which  has  had  lu 
fill  of  second  class  citizenship  and  thst  Soviet 
Jewish  family  which  Is  getting  lu  first  In- 
troduction to  citizenship?  Apparently  not 

Ladl^  snd  gentlemen,  by  your  refusal  to 
act  now  you  are  handing  to  the  Russlaiis 
on  a  platter  of  gold,  the  power  to  shatter 
three  and  a  half  million  souls  and  to  destroy 
the  State  of  Israel.  You  are  building  the 
foundation  for  a  calamity  of  unimaginable 
proportions.  Por  If  the  Russians — for  what- 
ever motive — should  grant  the  release  of 
those  hundreds  of  thousands  claniorlng  at 
gates  and  rotting  In  the  Jails,  and  If  the 
State  of  Israel  Is  not  ready  to  receive  them. 
If  Indeed  they  should  have  to  return  to  thst 
land  of  their  doom,  then  you  will  have  cre- 
ated a  calamity  equal  to  the  Holocaust.  And 
make  no  mistake,  we  cannot  endure  another 
tragedy  of  such  dimensions  and  still  survive 
as  a  people 

Who  Ls  considering  these  matters  on  this 
fine  June  dsy  in  1071?  Who  Is  preparing  the 
machinery  to  faclllUU  this  awesome  task? 
Who  Is  creating  now — not  later — the  100.000 
housing  uniU.  the  100.000  Jobs,  the  schools, 
the  reception  centers,  the  hospitals,  the  clin- 
ics, the  adult  education  centers — tbs  sntlrs 
massive  complex  of  services  and  facllltlss 
that  will  be  necessary  to  absorb  a  llteraU, 
educated,  professionally -trained  population 
arriving  In  such  numbers?  Tbs  answer  Is 
no  one 

The  American  Jewish  Conference  on  So- 
viet Jewry  Is,  by  lU  own  definition,  a  'co- 
ordinating Instrument"  for  tbs  vlsws  and 
actions  of  M  oatlonAl  Jewish  CMvanlxatlons, 
not  one  of  whom  considers  the  future  of 
Russian  Jewry  lu  first  order  of  business. 
Under  lU  proposed  reorganlaatlon,  it  will 
remain    s    coordinating    Instrument     It    has 
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neither  the  will,  the  Independence,  or  the 
wherewithal  to  assume  the  paralystng 
burden  of  responsibility  facing  us  m  respect 
to  mass  Soviet  Jewish  repatriation.  It  freely 
admits  the  fact.  What  Russian  Jewry  must 
have  at  this  perilous  hour  Is  a  genuine  na- 
tional grass  rooU  movement  with  the  Imag- 
ination to  forge  a  blueprint  for  lU  survival 
and  the  power  to  go  directly  to  the  six  mil- 
lion Jews  of  this  nation  and  demand  the 
money  for  lu  Implementation.  It  must  be  an 
organization  devoted  solely  and  exclusively  to 
Russian  Jewry,  beholden  to  none  and  Inde- 
pendent of  all,  including  the  Government 
of  Israel  Above  ail.  It  must  be  an  organiza- 
tion with  no  Illusions  about  lu  ralson  d'- 
etre; the  swiftest  possible  repatriation  of 
Russian  Jewry  to  its  national  homeland, 
Israel. 

Such  a  national  movement  must  also  have 
the  strength  and  will  to  carry  out  the  task 
the  Brussels  Conference  failed  so  shamefully 
f>  Implement:  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
International  body  with  permanent  head- 
quarters equipped  to  en"er  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  USSR  for  the  jjesceful.  orderly 
evacuation  of  every  Russian  Jew  who  has 
expressed  the  desire  to  go  home  Professor 
Morgenthau  and  his  followers  can  -.hen  have 
the  field  clear  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  f>iture  cuUural  conditions  of  those  who 
choose  to  remain  behind  It  Is  Indeed  an 
important  consideration,  but  it  Is  not  a  pri- 
mary goal  of  such  a  grass  roots  movement. 
Ours  is  solely  and  exclusively  the  concern 
for  the  hundreds  uf  thousands  who  have  al- 
ready chf!8en  and  the  millions  more  who  are 
cortaln  to  choose  to  live  as  Jews  In  a  Jewish 
b'ate 

The  hour  is  late  The  Ilya  Mogllevers  and 
Davldka  Drelzners  of  this  world  are  too 
precious  to  be  sacrificed  to  senseless  bureau- 
cratic skirmishes.  They  are  the  last  of  their 
line  There  will  be  no  others  to  take  their 
place  Let  us  this  once  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  the  courage  of  their  fathers  who  spent 
whatever  small  freedom  they  had  left  In  the 
hope  that  their  deeds  might  str'.ke  a  re- 
sounding chord  in  this  land.  If  we  are  ever 
to  redeem  the  past,  if  we  are  ever  to  act  as 
free  men,  it  must  be  now.  Por  Russian  Jewry, 
there  may  be  no  tomorrow.  Por  American 
Jewry,    tomorrow    was    yesterday 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  BOURKE  B 
HICKENLOOPER 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  Nrw  tosh: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  October  13,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  pas«lng  of  former  Senator  Bourke 
B.  Hickenlooper.  of  Iowa,  came  as  a  shock 
to  all  of  ua  who  knew  and  admired  him 
for  BO  many  years.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Hick  on  many  conference 
committees  on  appropriations  over  the 
years  and  always  regarded  him  as  one 
of  the  more  able  Members  of  the  other 
body.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  conviction 
and  although  we  differed  subetantlally 
sometimes  on  political  philo6ophy  I  al- 
ways admired  his  determination  and 
honesty,  Bourke  Hickenlooper  was  a 
leader  for  all  of  the  24  years  he  served 
in  the  Senate.  Importaiit  legislation  in 
the  fields  of  foreign  relations  and  atomic 
energy  t>earlng  his  n«me  Is  witness  to  his 
record  of  achievement.  He  was  a  man  of 
warm  humor,  a  man  of  great  conscience, 
and  above  all  a  nuua  dedicated  to  public 
service  and  the  preeervation  of  the  pre- 
oepU  upon  which  this  Nation  is  based. 
His  son  and  daughter  have  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 
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HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or     ASKAIfSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  October  18.  1971 
Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Members  of  the  Canpress  we  hear  a.«!sess- 
ments  of  the  pllBht  of  our  farming 
population  from  many  different  sources. 
Some  of  the  discussions  are  liighly  tech- 
nical and  difBcuU  to  understand  unless 
you  grew  up  in  farming  country-  or  on  a 
farm  Some  are  so  filled  with  emotional 
rhetoric  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  clear, 
objective  picture  of  what  is  happening  to 
the  .segment  of  our  population  which 
does  such  a  magnificent  job  of  providing 
food  and  fiber  for  the  millions  of  our 
Nation. 

During  the  second  annual  meeting  ol 
the  Associated  Milk  Prcxlucers.  Inc  .  in 
Chicago,  newscaster  Paul  Harvey  pre- 
sented an  address  which  I  feel  clearly 
set5  out  the  economic  and  political  plight 
of  our  farmers.  Because  I  feel  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  will  find  what  he  had 
to  say  informative,  I  include  excerpts 
from  this  speech  in  the  Ricord: 

The  Mii-k   Majn   Goetth 

Now — farmers : 

You  talk  about  a  disadvantaged,  under- 
privileged, discriminated  against  minority, 
you're  it! 

But  that's  changing 

Tlie  number  of  Americans  living  on  farms 
has  declined  one-third  in  Uu  years.  Our  na- 
tion Is  down  to  ten  million  farmers.  Less 
than  flve-percent  of  our  population. 

That  flve-percent  vote  has  had  little  lever- 
age in  Washington  but  theyTe  going  to  get 
some  from  another   source. 

Our  American  farmer  has  taken  very  good 
care  of  us,  though  we  have  been  paying  him 
half  as  much  for  his  wheat  and  com  as  20 
years  ago. 

City  food  bills  are  higher  mostly  because 
of  the  increasing  cost  of  getting  the  food 
from  the  farmer  to  the  housewife  That  cost 
is  up  160«(    in  20  years 

That  Increase  notwithstanding  our  store- 
bought  food  bill  averages  only  16Vs*c  of 
our  take-home  pay 

In  Weetem  Burope.  25n  of  your  Income 
would  go  for  groceries 

In  Rusaia,  60%  In  the  Par  Ba.it,  as  much 
».•!  80<*  !  0\ir9.  \^i^,'^ 

So  our  farmers,  constantly  Improving  and 
Increasing  per-«cre  production,  have  taken 
good  care  of  us 

Because  of  higher  prices  for  everything  they 
buy  and  lower  prices  for  moet  everything 
they  sell  farmers  have  had  to  consolidate 
Small  farmers  were  forced  out  of  farming 
Today  It  takes  an  Investment  of  »60,000  to 
create  one  farm  Job.  8o  the  trend  to  fewer 
and    larger    farms    continues. 

And  pyramiding  population.  BOX,  of  It 
concentrated  on  8 T  of  our  land.  1«  more  and 
more  spilling  over  onto  the  countryside. 

Poollshly  we  are  planting  houses  on  much 
of  our  most  desirable  agricultural  land.  We 
should  put  houses  on  the  hUlsldes  and  crops 
In  the  valleys,  but  It's  easier  for  the  bull- 
doaers  and  builders  to  mass  produce  houses 
on  the  level   land. 

8o  700.000  farms  have  "disappeared"  since 
1960. 

Tbus  arable  acres  shrink.  And  soon,  soosier 
than  most  realise,  the  era  o*  food  surpluses 
w.ll  come  to  an  end. 

That  Is  going  to  put  the  shoe  on  ttM  other 
foot 

As  Is.  the  farmers'  average  per-famlly  In- 
come is  95,401. 


That  Is  about  half  what  the  reet  of  us 
average 

Hl.s     Investment     In     starting    capital     te 

»)  00.000  to  taoo.ooo. 

He  deserves  a  proper  return  on  that  In- 
vestment When  our  Increasing  appetite 
catches  up  with  his  production,  he's  going  to 
demand  a  fairer  slice  of  the  pie— or  else 

And  uninvited  but  Inevitably— three  bil- 
lion people  are  coming  to  dinner. 

Wed  better  pray  that  In  the  dlfScult  year 
ahead,  the  farmer  will  be  more  consWerate 
of  tjs  than  we  have  ^>een  of  him 

I'm  not  proud  of  some  sepnents  of  the 
news  media  for  their  rerent  snide  remarks 
about  dairy  men  spending  money  to  convene 

while  asking  higher  dairy  farm  prices.    

Unfortunately  that  Is  a  typical,  however 
vmbecomlng.  attltnde  of  some  city  dudes. 
demonstrating  their  utter  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  source  of  their  sustenance 

Tliere  Is  not  one  newsman  In  this  nation 
w-ho  works  for  less  than  you  do 

They  are  guaranteed  a  minimum  wage 
higher  than  yours. 

Yet  some  would  bite  the  hand  that  feels 
them. 

If  they  knew  what  they  were  talking  abotit. 
you  would  l)e  congratulated,  praised,  ap- 
plauded—for straining  your  limited  resources 
Ui  mobilize  your  forces 

The  Harveys"  farm  We  ve  not  earned  the 
right  to  call  ourselves  farmers,  but  we  do 
farm. 

Angel  and  I  operate  a  thotisand  red -ink 
acres  In  Arizona  and  run  a  barely  black-Ink 
white-faced  herd  In  Missouri,  but  I  hsve  to 
stay  In  the  broadcasting  business  In  order 
to  afford  to  farm. 

If  I  don't  ameU  much  sour  silage,  I  do 
understand  the  bottom  line 

Portunately  a  few  of  today's  Senators  and 
Congressmen  were  farm  boys,  but  the  next 
generation  there  won't  be  many  If  any. 

You're  going  to  have  to  have  some  com- 
petent spokesmen  In  Washington  to  edu- 
cate 'em. 

There  are  a  lot  of  women  milking  cows  to- 
day, their  husbands  are  In  Chicago  and  some- 
body has  to. 

Cows  don't  arVB  mUk.  Only  city  dudee 
think  a  cow  QIVES  milk.  Somebody  has  to 
go  out  there  to  the  t>am  and  take  It  away 
from  her— twice  a  day — seven  days  a  week. 

And  those  somebodys  for  two  generations 
have  been  working  for  less  than  the  national 
legal  minimum  wage. 

No  wonder  "the  milk  man  goeth." 
Twenty  years  ago  our  nation  had  two  mil- 
lion dairy  farms,    today  fewer  than  400,000. 
It's  not  mystery.  The  dairy   farmer's  son 
has  shared  that  seven  day  week  from  dark 
to  dark  to  push  productivity  up  .  .  . 

Has  helped  make  dairying  a  sii  blUlon 
doUar  Industry  .  .  . 

Nourishing  a  nation  and  benefiUng  an 
army  of  middle  men   .   . 

But  the  farmer's  son  Is  left  with  a  hand- 
ful of  udder  and  lees  than  a  dollar  an  hour 
You   drive  that  bov   Into  our  asphalt  Jungle 
and  I  promise  youU  not  help  our  problems 
and  you'U  not  solve  his. 

So  we  all  have  a  stake  m  this.  Every  de- 
pression m  our  nations  history  has  been 
farm  bread  and  farm  led.  You  starve  the 
farmer,  you  starve  our  nation's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  steel  productt,  petroleum  pro- 
ducts 

With  harder   work  and  long-shot  gambles 
the  desperate  farmer  has  pushed  upward  his 
total   productivity    throe    times   faster    than 
other  Industry,  but  he's  ted  up  with  shovel- 
llng  lor  nothing  what  clty-ltlan  lawnscapers 
pay  a  ck>Uar  for  In  the  store. 
He's  simply  ted  up  ' 
Sow.  what  ean  you  do  about  lf> 
The  story  goes  that  American  prteoners  of 
war  were  to  be  broken  to  harness  by  a  cun- 
ning  torttire.   Starving,  they  were  seated   at 
a  fully  prepared  banquet  table — but  the  food 


was   m   deep   dishes— and   their   hands   were 
tied  behind  their  dialrs 

All  that  food  to  see  and  to  smell  and  no 
wav  to  eat 

Hours  later  the  tormenton  returned  to 
dtecover  each  man  had  a  fort  in  his  teeth — 
and  was  feeding  the  gviy  neartoy 

Thev'd  hare  starvec  to  death  if  they'd 
not  got  organteed.  But  they  assodaved  them- 
belves  together  and  each  helping  ti»e  other. 
thev  all  ate 

The  tlmt's  overdue  for  you  guys  to  orga- 
nise 

I  don't  endorse  any  spedflc  orgaulaailon 
ever    I  don't  know  about  the  AMPI. 

But  ru  tell  yoo  this.  It's  bsMer  than 
nothin' — ajid  you've  tried  nothln" 

You've  tiied  bigger  herds  on  -eas  acrce  and 
vou  went  backward 

You've  tried  damping  milk  In  ditebes  and 
piecemeal  boycotts  azkd  local  coops  and 
you're  stUl  at  the  mercy  of  a  whinasical 
:narke>t  place. 

And  lets  face  the  real  problem  or  we 
haven  I  a  prayer  oT  finding  solutiooa 

Cow  farmers,  bless  your  free-wheeling,  in- 
dependent, individualistic,  paUiottc  hearts — 
y  >u  are  as  cantankeroius,  as  temperamental, 
ai,  unpredictable  as  your  oows. 

GetUng  together  require*  some  measure 
of  mutual  ofreement  and  you  guys  can't 
even  i^ree  on  what  time  it  is. 

Now,    as    we   say    in    my    Missouri    Ozarfcs, 
let's  ahuck  right  <i<yra  to  the  oob." 
Our  nation's  dairy  farm  populatton  Is  get- 
ting   "stripped  ",  and   Its  down  to  less  than 
hiUf  a  mUlion  and  shrinking. 

In  Washington,  DC.  the  name  of  the  gaiae 
IS  "numbers." 

You  got  no  numbers  you  got  no  clout  un- 
less j-ou  get  organized.  

Tours  Is  the  only  basic  industry  I  know 
which  operates  in  an  flHy  sUtes  taut  scat- 
tered your  pollUcal  impact  Is  dUuted.  Your 
Indlvidual  letters  to  Indlvtdiial  congressmen 
about  Immensely  Important  conslderatiorLS 
are  pitifully  Ineffectual. 

What  you  doo't  need  is  a  city  dude  pre- 
scribing specific  remedies   I  doni  know. 

But  five  minutes  from  now  you're  going  to 
hear  from  somebody  ■who  does  know.  Dont 
walk  around  while  he's  talking  The  pro- 
poeals  you  are  about  to  hear  may  turn  this 
industry  upside  dcwm  and  bring  the  cream 
back  to  the  top  where  it  bekngs. 


MIDDLE  EAST  ROULETTE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  utniJLKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  October  18    1971 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues  attenUcai  to  an 
excellent  editorial  In  the  Ne^  Tork  Tlme<^ 
of  October  18  entitled  "Middle  East  Boo- 
leUe"  which  points  out  the  dangers  of 
ani'  new  eficalationa  oi  the  Middle  East 
arms  race  and  tive  dire  need  for  both  the 
Soviet  Umon  and  the  United  States  to 
recognize  each  other's  interests  in  the 
area  and  the  adverse  effects  of  further 
arms  deliveries  on  the  pospects  for 
peace' 

MISOLJ  KikST  Rort^TTS 
Moscow  and  Washlngtoo  are  pktymg  Rus- 
sian  roolette   again   to  tte   Middie  ^la*.   A 

i:e\k'  Soviet  pledge  to  "further  slrengtban  tl** 
nuUtary  might  of  «gypt"  and  B*:ratar3  of 
State  Rogers'  retaliatory  promise  to  -care- 
ruUv  reconsider-  United  StatM  samtary  eoas- 
mltments  to  IsraaJ — a  pramiaa  taacfcad  by  the 
petition  ol  78  members  of  Congress-  threaie- 
a  dangerous  new  escalation  of  the  arms  nue 
in  the  area.  Such  an  escalation  would  fxirihei 
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reduce  tb«  prospeota  for  p«aoe  and  increewe 
the  p«rll  of  a  freah  outbreak  of  fighting  that 
would  almost  Inevitably  Involve  both  major 
powers 

It  la  not  at  all  cle«r  that  the  Ruaslana  have 
agreed  to  give  the  Egyptlona  the  ofTenatve 
weapons  that  E^gyptlon  President  Sadat  re- 
portedly sought  during  his  three-day  visit 
to  Moscow.  In  any  event,  Moscow  knows  full 
well — CM  does  Washington — that  no  amount 
of  new  Soviet  arms  of  any  kind  can  over- 
come in  the  foreseeable  future  the  decisive 
military  advantage  the  Israelis  continue  to 
hold  over  the  Arabs.  That  advantage  Is  based 
in  large  measure  on  (actors  that  cannot  be 
Imported — such  as  moreile  and  teohulc&l 
competence  It  Is  also  strengthened  by  such 
Israeli-made  weapons  as  the  new  Jericho 
missile,  said  to  be  capable  of  reaching  Cairo 
and  beyond  with  nuclear  warheads. 

More  3ovlet  arms  will  not  alter  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Egypt's  favor  But  they  could 
temp^  Egypt's  hawks,  whom  President  Sadat 
has  so  far  held  In  check,  to  rash  action  in 
the  Middle  Bast.  If  that  should  o<'.cur.  It  Is 
difficult  to  Imagine  how  Soviet  ground  and 
air  crews  deployed  In  the  Egyptian  defense 
systemi    could    escape    direct    Involvement. 

In  the  event  of  Hn  Israeli-Soviet  con- 
frontation, no  amount  of  American  Jets  could 
overcome  Israel's  fundamental  disadvantage. 
In  spite  of  Israels  cLilms  of  self-suffldency, 
an  underlying  assumption  of  Israeli  policy 
must  be  that  the  United  States  will  Inter- 
vene to  stsmd  off  the  Soviets  In  such  a  crisis. 
A  fresh  comnufment  of  Phantoms  from  the 
United  States  at  thli  time  would  tend  to 
strengthen  that  belief  iind  to  encourage 
Israeli  hawks. 

Both  major  powers  are  being  pushed  to- 
ward a  confrontation  that  neither  wants  and 
that  has  little  relation  to  the  long-range  In- 
terests of  Washington  and  Moscow  Israel's 
reluctance  to  give  up  substantial  areas  of 
Arab  territory  only  serves  to  abet  S<")vlet  pene- 
tration of  the  Arab  world  At  the  same  time. 
Egypt's  stubborn  insistence  on  a  full  return 
to  Sltval,  Including  the  restoration  of  Egyp- 
tian military  forces  to  that  perennial  cock- 
pit of  conflict,  helps  perpetuate  a  stalemate 
that  effectively  blocks  Russian  access  to  the 
Persian  0\ilf  and  beyond  tlirough  the  Suez 
Canal,  an  old  Western  artery  that  has  become 
a  vital  Soviet  Interest.  Ttie  major  powers  need 
to  recognize  that  In  their  game  of  Middle 
Bast  roulette  the  odds  are  running  against 
them  botb. 


COLUMBUS  DAY  1971 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF-     OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 9.  1971,  Mr  J  Phillips  Rlchley. 
director  of  highways  for  the  State  of 
Ohio,  gave  an  Interesting  and  Informa- 
tive talk  at  the  Columbus  Day  dinner 
In  Youngstown. 

In  his  talk.  Director  Richley  discussed 
the  meaning  and  relevance  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus  for  America  in  the  20th 
century  Mr.  Rlchley  also  presented 
some  little  known  facts  about  this  great 
explorer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  Mr.  J,  Phillip 
Richley's  speech  be  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Rbcord  at  this  time  for  the 


consideration  of  my   colleagues  In  the 
House  and  Senate. 
The  speech  follows: 

COLUMBtJS  DaT  1971 
Its  interesting  to  note  that,  while  thing* 
seem  to  change  all  around  us  coustantly. 
they  really  stay  basically  the  same — the  life 
and  fortunes  of  Christopher  Columbus — or 
Is  It  ChrlstopheruB  Columbus — -or  Don 
Crlstoba^  Colon — or  Chrlstoforo  Colombo — Is 
a  case  In  point — 

Even  the  observance  of  the  holiday  In  his 
honor,  the  day  commemorating  his  discovery 
of  our  great  land — la  fraught  with  question 
and  duubt  — 

Historians  tell  us  that  Columbus  was  not 
the  tlrs.  non-Indian  to  set  fixjit  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  They  say  Norsemen  were  In 
Nova  Scotia  and  Massachusetts  centuries  be- 
fore, and  a  Mongolian  Monk  preceded  them — • 
And  In  189a,  when  Congress  decided  to 
make  Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday, 
some  preclsionlsls  brought  up  the  problem 
of  the  change  In  calendars  In  the  400  years 
that  had  (wssed  since  the  discovery  of  the 
new  world- - 

niey  ma.ntalned  that  October  23  should 
be  the  date  of  the  holiday-  because  that  Is 
the  day  that  corresponds  to  October  12  on 
thj  old  calendar  that  Columbus  used. 

— And  as  it  that  weren't  enough  contro- 
versy, a  respected  historian  now  maintains 
that  the  great  navigator  was  not  Italian  at 
all;  that  although  he  was  bf:rn  and  raised 
In  Genoa,  his  family  had  years  earlier  beeen 
forced  to  f'.ee  from  Spain,  their  home,  be- 
cause they  were  Jewish! — can  you  Imagine 
that! 

According  to  this  historian,  who  by  the  way 
Is  Spanish  himself,  Columbus'  father  came 
from  a  wealthy  Jewish  family  from  the  north 
of  Spalls,  but  lived  In  Oenoa  as  a  humble 
weaver — 

The  dlsccverer.  In  his  lifetime  raised  him- 
self to  the  heights  of  human  achievement, 
gaining  the  titles  of  admiral,  viceroy,  gover- 
nor, and  Don.  the  Spanish  title  of  nobility — 
He  was  even  promised  that  his  children 
would  al!  bear  the  rank  of  admiral  along 
with   their  noble  titles — 

But  he  died  friendless,  penniless  and  dis- 
illusioned in  a  monastery— his  only  posses- 
sion— the  chains  In  which  he  was  brought 
back  to  Spain  In  disgrace  from  his  new 
colonies 

And  St)  we  >!ee  that,  with  all  the  changes, 
all  the  achievements  in  his  life.  Christopher 
Columbus  was  born  poor  and  humble,  and  he 
died  that  way — 

"TTie  more  things  change,  the  more  they 
reman;  the  same  "  So  said  the  noted  French 
writer  Alphonse  Karr.  and  he  couldn't  have 
been  more  accurate — 

FVir  as  we  review  the  history  of  mankind, 
we  see  many  great  changes  and  many  great 
deed.-i  and  great  men,  like  Colunibu.s  and  his 
discovery  ol  the  new  world  - 

Biit  if  we  look  deeper,  we  find  that  these 
great  deeds  and  great  men  are  only  markers 
of  their  times — that  the  gre«t  changes  are 
really  only  superficial  That  mankind  it.'^lf 
does  not  change — It  remains  the  same   - 

For  although  the  discovery  of  the  iiev 
world  brotight  Eurrjpe  out  of  the  d.irk  ages 
and  encouraged  further  exploration  and  dis- 
covery, it  also  was  cause  for  more  wars  of 
greed  -  and  more  persecutions  of  fellowmen 
in  the  name  of  religion — 

And  the  same  things  went  on  thousand.s 
of  years  before  Columbus—  and  that  same 
things  are  going  on  today  and  unfortu- 
nately It  Is  safe  to  predict  that  the  same 
things  win  continue  to  go  on — unless  we 
decide  to  do  something  about  it — unless  we 
convince  ourselves  and  others — that  sotne- 
thing  can  6*  done  to  bring  mankind  out  of 
the  dark  Ages  in  which  It  has  tUwayi  b«en — 


Despite  the  discovery  of  the  lands  of  the 
western  hemisphere — despite  the  oolontsa- 
tlon  of  the  Americas  and  the  establishment 
of  this  great  country  of  ours— despite  the  In- 
dustrial revolution  and  the  automobile  and 
the  airplane — despite  the  harnessing  of 
atomic  p>ower  and  despite  the  landing  of 
man   on    the   moon. 

Because  despite  all  the  advance;  of  what 
we  call  cit'tiization — we  have  yet  to  solve 
the  real  problems — the  basic  problems — the 
problems  we  encounter  when  we  ta«e  a  look 
at  the  other  side  of  civilization: 

One  seventh  of  our  population.  90  million 
people  .  .  have  Incomes  below  legally  de- 
flned  levels  of  poverty— 

Nearly  2  million  of  our  citizens  the  citi- 
zens of  the  richest  nation  on  earth  are  for- 
gotten in  the  squalor  of  outdated,  over- 
crowded mental  Institutions — each  year, 
thousands  and  thcjusands  of  our  ycung  peo- 
ple— tomorrows  leaders  have  become  de- 
pendent on  drugs;  synthetic  and  L;nnatural 
tools  of  death  TTils  nation  has  demands  of 
500.000  hou.slng  units  per  year  .  and  these 
demands  are  going  virtually  unheeded 

And.  as  if  that  Is  not  enough,  we  arretit  an- 
nually nearly  6  million  per8»3n8  for  acts  of 
crime — and  the  sad  part  Is  that  mtjet  of 
these  are  under  the  age  of  24  And  at  the 
same  time,  we  release  over  200  mil. Ion  tons 
of  harmful  emissions  Into  the  air  we 
breathe— and  continue  to  deapolt  over  20  bil- 
lion gallons  of  domestic  and  industrial  wastes 
Into  our  streams  and  rivers  each  day. 

All  of  this — with  unemployment  hovering 
near  6  percent — while  at  the  same  time  we 
have  expended  more  than  20  billion  dollars 
per  yenr  In  an  unconsrlnnable  devastating 
war,  wasting  away  almost  55.000  young  prom- 
ising lives — 

Where  docs  this  end?  A  wasted,  crumbling 
earth  with  no  life?  I  don't  think  so  I  have 
a  great  and  relentless  and  undying  faith  In 
this  Nation  of  mine  that  received  me  a-s  a 
child — that  In  spite  oT  the  Ills,  the  frustra- 
tion, the  desptalr  and  the  malaise  that  en- 
gulfs us,  we  shall  within  the  frame  work  of 
our  established  governmental  and  leglslrttlve 
process— accomplish  the  enlightened  change 
tliat  is  so  urgently  needed.  Otir  system  often 
wor'K.s  slowly  rtnd  Inefflclently  —  but  somehow, 
the  Job  gets  done-  and  the  system  does 
W(.>rk — 

Our  society  todiiy  l£  a  s<:>clety  Uiat  has 
perhaps  lost  lt«  perspvecUve  perhaps  it*  di- 
rection, maybe  its  goals  and  f>erhap«  even  its 
morality — but  It  has  not  lost  Its  will  to  live — 

And  as  the  days,  weeks  and  months  pass, 
one  thing  harf  prevailed — man  has  survived 
By  his  own  will  and  spirit,  Llie  process  of 
Oovernment  and  the  systems  of  representa- 
tive dem(x?raoy,  we  have  been  able  lo  live  in 
America  without  fear  of  foreign  .nvasloii, 
free  fntm  the  threat  of  authorttarlac  govern- 
ment from  the  threat  from  the  extreme  right 
and  the  threat  from  the  extreme  left — 

There  is  silll  time  to  create  thst  better 
nation,  a  better  world  -  as  Alfred  Lord  Ten- 
nyson wrote.  "C<'me  my  friend,  tit  not  too 
late  to  seek  a  newer  world   " 

And  a  United  States  Senator,  former 
United  States  Attorney  General,  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  who  was  ahot  down  In  cold  blood 
cm  the  eve  of  great  victory  said,  "Some  men 
se^  things  as  they  are  and  say  why?  I  dream 
things  that  never  were  and  say,  why  not?  " — 

These  are  not  hollow  words  Thcr  are  the 
nuts  and  bolt«  of  great  character— words  by 
men  who  experience<I  that  "extra  vision" — 
men  who  knew  tlie  need  for  change  and  be- 
lieved in  It  And  in  the  worda  of  the  gr*at 
John  Kennedy — "When  It  Is  neceaeary  to 
change,  change  Is  necessary  " 

Are  theae  things  we're  saying  Just  vague 
abetractlons?  I  don't  think  eo.  I  belKve  that 
this  is  the  stuff  that  life  la  made  of — and  It's 
more    meaningful    now    than    ever    before. 
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lAdles  and  gentlemen — there  Is  still  time — 
time  to  weld  togeUier  socially,  raclaUy.  re- 
ligiously, economically  and  politically.  All 
the  needs  and  wants  of  our  society  into  a 
nation  and  a  world  of  people  In  the  search 
for  enlightened  truth — this  Is  no  easy  chore. 
But  with  the  hopes,  dreams  and  faith  in 
man's  ability  to  reason,  and  most  of  all — 
with  open  minds — we  can  succeed  and  will  — 

With  the  strength  and  fortitude  of  Colum- 
bus, with  the  persistence  and  perseverence 
that  drove  him  tx>  try  and  try  until  he  ob- 
tained sponsorship  for  his  cottrageous  under- 
taking—in  the  face  of  ridicule  and  scorn 
from  the  most  respected  and  authoritative 
quarters — 

And  with  the  strong  conviction  that  we  are 
right  and  that  we  will  succeed-  the  same 
conviction  that  drove  Columbus  on  through 
the  angry,  uncharted  seas— and  allowed  him 
to  rise  above  the  fears  and  threats  of  hU 
unwilling  crews— 

We  can  and  will  accomplish  oui  mission 
Just  as  he  did— 

By  forgetting  our  differences — by  forget- 
ting our  prejudices— by  putung  away  stig- 
mas and  blgotrleo — 

And  thinking  only  of  our  common  goals— 
the  goals  of  mankind — 

Becatise  history  teachee  tis  that  success— 
the  kind  of  success  we're  talking  about — 
comes  only  through  a  meeting  of  the 
minds— not  through  force  or  coercion  or 
demonstration  of  superiority. 

A  meeting  of  minds  — that  s  what  Columbus 
had  going  for  him.  and  he  kept  11  going 
naturally  through  his  attitude  of  acceptance 
and  understanding 

For  although  his  family  and  his  people 
had  been  victimized  by  religious  prejudice- 
driven  from  their  homes  and  their  homeland 
in  a  holocaust  not  duplicated  until  Hit- 
ler's tlnie 

Columbus  sailed  from  that  same  land 
with  a  crew  that  was  a  coalition  of  many 
diverse  ethnic  groups  He  had  drawn  upon 
the  resources  of  many  nations  to  achieve 
success— he  borrowed  from  the  knowledge, 
wisdom,  finance,  advice  and  comiort  of  many 
people. 

For  while  Christopher  Columbus  was  an 
Italian  born  In  Genoa,  Italy — 

The  woman  he  married  m  1479  was  Portu- 
guese— • 

And  his  first  son  In  1480  was  bom  In  Lis- 
bon— 

And  his  second  son  was  bom  In  1482  of  a 

Spanish  wife — 

And  the  astromer  who  In  1481  advised  Co- 
lumbvis  was  Italian — 

And  his  geographer  who  gave  him  consid- 
erable advice  was  French   - 

And  his  voyage  was  financed  by  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain— 

And  his  official  Interpreter  on  that  first 
voyage  was  a  Jew,  who  spoke  many  tongues 
Including  Arabic  and  some  African  dialects — 

And  It  was  a  Portug-tese  who  first  sighted 
land  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  gave 
hla  name  t-o  the  two  great  continents  dis- 
covered through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
that  great  and  diverse  coalition — 

This  la  the  kind  of  assimilation  of  Ideaa, 
peoples,  and  nations,  that  was  required  for 
successful  global  progress  In  1492,  and  U 
also  the  kind  of  relationship  that  la  abso- 
lutely neceesary  for  meaningful  and  last- 
ing progrees  today — 

And  In  America  more  than  anywhere  else, 
we  have  for  200  years  had  the  opportunity 
to  prove  a  basic  point — and  that  Is  that  no 
two  people  are  alike  and  that  our  super- 
ficial differences  are  a  definite,  positive  as- 
set— not  a  liability,  not  a  basis  for  Judg- 
ment.— 

For  these  superficial  dlfTerences.  differ- 
ences of  color,  language,  cult'ure.  and  back- 
ground—are the  elements  that  have  come  to- 
gether and  been  melted  and  mixed  Into  % 
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strong.  flexlk>le  and  durable  alloy — the  Unit- 
ed  States  of  America. 

tAdles  and  gentlemen,  even  t^e  moet  Amer- 
ican of  Americans  will  concede  that  this 
Nation — Its  leaders — and  Its  people  have 
made  mistakes — and  that  vro  have  not  yet 
perfected  the  whole  of  society — but  this  Na- 
tion's soul  Is  not  corrupt — this  Nation  con- 
tinues to  be  credible — for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Its  people  are  decent  i>eople — who  abide 
by  the  law — and  work  hard — and  fear  God 
as  did  their  forefathers — they  are  aware  of 
the  imperfections  In  the  s>-stem  but  they  are 
trying  desperately  to  secure  needed  Improve- 
ments— 

I  say  to  you — 1,-t  the  historians  argue 
about  the  Norsemen  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  Mongolian  monks  from  far  off  Tibet — 
because  while  they  argue  the  Congress  of 
the  United  St«tee  declared  Columbus  Etey, 
for  the  first  time  this  year,  as  an  official 
national  holiday  which  will  be  commemo- 
rated on  October  11. 

This  Is  extremely  Impwrtant  First  of  all 
It  recognizes  officially  the  actions  of  that 
supreme  navigator  and  Interepld  explorer  as 
the  discover  of  the  New  World — and  sec- 
ondly It  establishes  Columbus  as  the  first 
Italian-American  to  set  foot  in  the  New 
World. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen — those  of  us  of  Ital- 
ian-American heritage  have  a  sjieclal  th«uiks 
to  give — because  we  can  hold  our  heads  high 
with  a  special  pride  and  dignity — for  our 
people,  from  Columbus  to  the  present,  have 
given  the  world  and  our  country  a  great 
deal  — because  in  addition  to  Columbus,  the 
great   explorer — our    people    have    given    us — 

1  Inventors — Such  as  Leonardo  da'Vlncl. 
Galileo 

2  Superstars  in  sports— Such  as  Joe  Dl- 
Magglo.  Phil  Rlzzuto.  and  Rocky  Marclano. 

3  Arts- -Michelangelo — 'Verdi. 

4  Explorers — Vespucci  and  John  Cabot. 

5  Police  work— Charles  J  Bonaparte  who 
founded  the  FBI. 

6.  American  Revolutionary  Hero — Joseph 
Bigo. 

7.  Do  you  know  who  originated  "All  men 
are  created   equal"? — Joseph   Mazael. 

8  Financial  gemus — Founder  of  the  Bank 
of  America — Amedio  Olanlnl 

9.  Signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence — 
WlUlam  Peca. 

10  The  greatest  patriot  of  them  all — Giu- 
seppe Garibaldi 

1 1  The  Father  of  Nuclear  Energy — Enrico 
Fermi. 

12  And  how  about  our  women — Glna  Lol- 
lobrlglda,  Vlrnl  Llsl,  Sophia  Loren,  and 
Josephine  DlCarlo 

This  Is  a  remarkable  area  of  history  and 
greatness — That  has  contributed  to  the  Im- 
provement of  oiu-  society — and  It  repreeenta 
a  challenge  to  all  of  we  Italian  Americans  to 
continue  to  lead  and  to  excel.  In  every  field 
that  we  can,  and  to  be  proud  and  to  have 
humility  and  to  have  compassion  and  to 
have  dignity  and  to  have  grace  and  to  have 
tinders  tandlng. 

And  we  Italian  Americans  have  a  special 
obligation  and  a  special  reeponslbltity  to 
help  our  country  become  greater  because  of 
Its  discovery  by  one  of  otir  own  fore- 
fathers. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen — We  are  a  great  peo- 
ple— Ohio  is  a  great  State  and  America  Is  a 
great  Nation. 

And  we  mu9t  have  the  vitality,  the  exu- 
berance, the  courage,  the  vision,  the  vigor 
and  the  energy  to  become  even  greater — and 
to  move  Eihead  with  optlmlam  and  hope  and 
humility— We  can  become  as  great  as  we 
want  to  be  or  we  can  regress  and  move  back- 
ward in  desolation  and  despair. 

It  may  have  been  Columbus  who  discover- 
ed the  New  World— 

But  It  is  up  to  you  and  I  to  rediscover 
America. 
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THE  CHINA  EXPERTS  AND  OUR  NEW 
CHINA  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  18.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  are  by  now  well  aware  that 
the  new  Ciiina  policy  has  been  ushered 
in  by  a  well -financed  and  coordinated 
publicity  c-ampalgn.  Many  are  still  won- 
dertng  hew  and  why  there  has  been  a 
complete  reversal  under  the  apparent 
leadership  of  President  Nixon.  An  inter- 
estmg  and  most  informative  document 
which  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
new  China  policy  appeared  in  the  Herald 
of  Freedom  for  September  1971 

The  documented  Herald  of  Freedom 
report  confirms  what  informed  Amerl- 
mans  have  known  and  others  suspected 
for  years — that  is.  our  State  Department 
cannot  make  a  mistake  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  so  long  as  it  follows  the 
ad\^ce  of  experts  who  are  Peipings  dear 
American  comrades.  No  country  could 
prevail  in  diplomacy  by  following  a  sur- 
render blueprint  prepared  by  its  enemies 

It  makes  one  wonder  what  happened 
to  Mr  Nixon's  pre-election  promises  that 
when  elected  President  he  would  clean 
out  the  State  Department. 

I  include  the  September  3  issue  of  the 
Herald  of  Freedom; 

[Prom  the  Herald  of  Freedom    Sept    3.  1971) 
Chinesi  Commcnists,  Pkixkds,  and 

STMPATHIZEafi 

The  fact  that  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  failed  to  add  the  names  of 
Communist-front  organizations  to  his  Sub- 
versive List  during  the  last  fifteen  years  does 
not  mean  that  the  Communists  have  ceased 
to  follow  the  Instructions  of  Otto  Kuuslnen. 
secretary  of  the  Communist  International.  In 
his  report  at  the  Sixth  Plenum  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Communist 
International : 

The  first  part  of  our  task  Is  to  build  up. 
not  only  Communist  organizations,  but  other 
organizations  as  well,  above  all  mass  orga- 
nizations, sympathizing  with  our  alms,  and 
able  to  aid  tis  for  special  purpoeee  .  .  .  We 
must  create  a  whole  solar  system  of  organiza- 
tions and  smaller  committees  around  the 
Communist  Party,  so  to  speak,  smaller  orga- 
nizations working  actually  under  the  influ- 
ence of  our  party.  (Quotations  taken  from 
the  Communist,  May  1931,  pp.  406-423  ) 

Although  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion has  referred  to  the  Attorney  General 
over  60  organizations,  groupe  and  special 
cases  over  the  past  15  years,  almost  none  of 
these  cases  has  ever  been  referred  to  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  Commu- 
nist-front organizations  (as  defined  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties) "are  characterized  by  their  common 
origin,  the  rigid  conformity  of  these  organiza- 
tions to  the  Communist  pattern,  their  Inter- 
locking personnel,  and  their  methods  gen- 
erally used  to  deceive  the  American  public 
Being  part  of  a  conspiratorial  movement, 
their  essence  Is  deception." 

A  new  organization  which  is  obviously  a 
Communist  front  (Chinese)  but  which,  like 
Its  predecessors  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
win  fall  to  be  added  to  the  Attorney  General  s 
List,  Is  the  U5. -China  Friendship  Associa- 
tion, Using  the  address  of  P.O.  Box  40738.  San 
Francisco,  California  94140,  Volume  1  No  1 
of   their   "Newsletter"   was   issued   June    12. 
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1971.  Page  on«  contained  a  "natement  of 
Principles."  cleMJrty  IcMUCAtUig  their  pro- 
Chlne««  Communist  orientation,  and  "Ore«t- 
Ings"  tvhlcb  stated 

Oreettn^  from  the  newly  formed  U8- 
Chlna  Prtendahlp  Association  We  offlclally 
opened  at  OUde  Memorial  Church  In  San 
PrancUco  We  had  an  exhibit  of  pKiBters. 
woodcuts,  and  other  Items  Trom  China  Films 
from  China  were  shown  throughout  the  day. 
People  who  haye  been  to  China  pave  informal 
talks. 

The  U8.-Chlna  Fr1end.shlp  A.ssoclatlon 
was  tmtlally  formed  as  a  coalition  oi  people 
wtio  ar«  Interested  In  promoung  friendly  re- 
UOoo*  between  tb«  people  of  the  US  and 
China.  In  the  future  we  will  sponsor  film 
&ho«rixiga,  study  groups,  talk^  about  Chln&. 
and  will  continue  to  publish  a  monthly 
newsletter  We  are  particularly  interested  In 
reaching  people  wlio  do  not  have  easy  sfcem 
to  materials  of  this  sort,  such  as  the  majority 
ot  the  working  people  of  this  country. 

We  wetcome  yoar  partlclpatloa.  please  join 
us  in  gettinc  underway. 

GUde  Memorial  Cburcta  in  San  Prancisco, 
where  ilie  U.S  -China  Friendship  Assocla- 
tuvi  "ofBclally  opened."  has  quite  an  unusual 
background  and  was  written  up  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Uarch  17.  19«7  According 
to  the  article.  "It  sponsors  a  retreat  for 
clergymeu  and  botnoaesuaJs.  a  dance  for 
male  ppoatltutes  .  .  If  spurned  by  aocne  lay- 
men, alkie's  acttrtties  aeem  to  have  met  with 
at  least  tacit  approval  (rotn  the  Itethodlst 
hierarchy.  The  blabop  of  CaJlfornla  Is  one  of 
Glides  trustees    .     .' 

Glide  has  Ave  ministers,  four  white  and 
ooe  Negro.  Rev  A  C«cll  WUIlama  Rev  Wll- 
llama  and  two  other  Glide  mlnlstera.  Rev. 
Ted  Mcllvenna  and  Rev  I>ewls  IXirkham. 
were  amostg  the  spooaors  of  a  bail  attended 
by  nearly  OOO  homoaexuals  and  their  friends 
which  was  broken  up  by  the  police  according 
to  ttie  San  FrancUoo  Chronicle  of  January  3, 
1965 

Another  organization  promoting  the  cause 
of  Cofnmunlst  China  is  called  the  Citizens 
U)  Chatige  CJ?-C7ilna  Policy.  110  Maryland 
Avenue.  WE  .  Waahlngton.  D  C  .  30002.  Tele- 
phone 202  M4  1783  Their  release  dated 
June  14  1971  states.  "More  than  100  acbol- 
ara  in  Chinese  affairs  frotn  SO  colleges  and 
universities  In  19  States  called  today  fur 
*ea.ting  the  People's  Republic  of  CT-ilna  In  the 
UN  In  a  New  York  Tlmea  advertisement.  Uie 
scii^ars  stated  their  opp-altlon.  moreover, 
to  any  effort  by  the  United  States  Uj  Inipfjee 
a  formula  for  dual  repreueDtatlon  without 
prior  agreement  of  both  cliimantji  to  Clilnai 
seat  The  statement  also  declared  Uiai  the 
future  ut  TaJwaxi  and  t>t  Waahlngtcm-Peklng 
relalK^xis  are  c^jaiplex  Issues  »hu»«  resoluUoa 
«ui  require  time.  aeg(XLaiU>u.  axul  acoonunu- 
datlfjD  '  " 

ProfcMor  Ailen  8  Whiting  fn/m  Mm  Unl- 
veralty  of  Michigiin  u  cli&u-m^n  of  titc  Ciu- 
Z4fi^  I'.  LLulU^k  U  S  -i.'hliia  F'oiiuy  In  the 
»<uetfi«-m.  Profeai><jr  Whiiln^  ao<.ed,  'Itiis  U 
ttue  first  IUD«  Mac*  ili«  iwuurKe  ut  U«n«tur 
J'»<ef>h  McCarthy  nwefit  the  China  field  in 
th*  early  liKiOt  Ui^t  American  scholars  havs 
•{xAeri  out  on  a  polUkcai  oiatter  central  Id 
iLjtu  ctMUMra  ' 

Aiiiutitf,  i/ie  ftigiters  of  the  U  H  -<.'hlna 
tt-U'A^t  >  mut^iatui,  were  Uick  ilodde  ul  the 
L'iil\«-sliy  of  Penuaylvanis.  Claude  A  buss  of 
Ban  J'jse  California  HlaU*  C'Jlrge  Helmut 
<A  the  L'nlversKy  of  tjtaii  cn\',cT  Ed- 
r\niA)  ri  New  Y-^rk  Rhoads  Murphey 
tji  the  University  of  Michigan  Arthur  F 
Wng^.t  <jf  Yale  B  Bernard  TT»/.»nias  f>f  Oak- 
Utid  Cul.erslty  JA.rt  K  Falrhai.k  of  Har- 
vard ai.d  Harold  U  Tusat  »  id  l/ie  C*'i>t<'r  for 
luuetum-Uijuni    Mudics    a4.    MIT 

Aji> ijr<iXit4i  Ul  ivui^Ualiitrd  rSfMyrlc  t-tijltumtil 
Lr.rfc  Bod4«  i>ai>  a  rt:ojrd  of  i/ver  Mt  siBlla- 
i..-M^  wi-f.  t  'Mttji.'ii.icK  fri/i.L»  ii^ludlng 
>:i..t^  Wcifa/«  Appeal.  Couiiuittee  for  a  Uem- 
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ocratlc  T»T  Bastem  Policy,  I^r  Eastern  Spot- 
light, Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  and  even 
an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Oooununlat  Party. 
U8  A 

Professor  Claude  A.  Buss  Is  shown  In  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  RelaUons  Hearings  as 
having  been  a  writer  for  the  8ubver«*ve  pub- 
lications Par  Eastern  Survey  and  Pacific 
Affairs,  both  lssu«^d  by  the  IPR  Buss  1r  shown 
as  having  attended  a  round  table  dlscusFlon 
along  with  John  K  FWrbank.  Owen  lAttl- 
more,  and  Lawrence  K.  Roalnger.  all  of 
whom  are  shown  In  the  IPR  hearings  as  hav- 
ing been  identlfled  as  Communists  AnKing 
others  at  the  round  table  dl.scu?i»l'»n  was 
John  D  Rockefeller,  ni. 

Prof  Helmut  O  Callls  Is  ahown  in  the 
IPR  h-earln^  fis  having  been  tdentlfle<l  as 
Communlstf-  Among  others  at  tho  round 
ti\blp  discussion  was  John  D    Rockefeller    ITL 

OUvpr  Etlmund  Clubb  has  numerous  ref- 
erences in  the  IPR  hearings  and  was  ordered 
dl.snil.s.sed  frnn>  the  State  Department  by  a 
loyalty  board  but  the  decision  was  overruled 
by  Dean  Achesoii 

Professor  RJioade  Murphey  wrote  articles 
for  the  subversive  publications  of  the  IPR 
as  did   Professor   S    Bernard   Thomas 

ProfeaBor  Arthur  F  Wright  was  affiliated 
with  the  IPR  and  wrote  articles  for  their 
subversive  publications  He  Interceded  with 
Owen  Lattlmore  on  behalf  of  two  German 
schoiars  who  were  ordered  to  be  deported 
frinii  China. 

Profeaaor  John  K  Palrbank  was  Identified 
by  Louis  Budenz  as  a  member  of  the  Cntn- 
munlart  Party 

Harold  laiviice  ha«  been  Identl.led  as  a  Com- 
munist iihd  member  of  the  Sorge  Spy  Ring. 

Two  days  after  the  ad  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times  on  behalf  of  Red  China  by  these 
so-called  ■f  S  -China  Scholars,"  Senate  Reso- 
lution 119  was  Introduced  which  reads  In 
part  as  follows: 

■'That  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
should  be  granted  iu  legitimate  seat  In  aM 
principal  and  subsidiary  urt<iuis  of  the  United 
Nutioiiii  at  the  aule  government  of  China; 
iha'.  the  Umied  States  should  make  no  effort 
to  impuue  a  formula  for  dual  representation 
by  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Republic  of  China  (Taiwan)  In  the  United 
Nations  without  the  prior  agreement  of  thoeo 
two  go^eraments  to  such  a  formula 
th.it  pending  the  resolution  of  these  Issues. 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  should  be 
granted  Its  leguinmte  place  In  the  United 
Nations." 

Accompanying  Resolution  130,  waa  an  ad- 
dress which  stated  In  part: 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  reaolutlon  la  based  on  the  brief  but 
extrttmely  significant  pulley  statement  Issued 
earlier  this  week  by  a  dictiiiguuhed  group 
o<  110  Ajnorlcan  China  scholars,  led  by  Prof 
Allen  8  Whiting  of  the  University  of  Mlch- 
ig.tn  I'Ue  signers  of  the  btatement  Include 
•rhoiam  al  60  colleges  and  universities  in 
\.j  titiil*-B.  aiul  repreteiitefl  a  broad  cruea- 
section  of  academic  opinion  in  many  dliler- 
eiit  regions  of  ll»e  ooutttry 

The  esaence  of  the  reaolutlon  I  have  In- 
troduced IH  the  proposal  that  the  United 
HLiHth  ii.hou'.d  lulopt  a  'one  Chliiii"  policy 
toward  Chineee  representation  in  the  United 
Natlofui.  and  that  only  ths  ['e<iples  Repub- 
lic of  China  the  Peking  OovernoMnt  Is 
enUtlbd  to  deslguatalon  as  llie  Clovemment 
of  t't.liia  fof  puifKjbes    if  BLicli  r«-preM.-ntull.i:i 

The  resolution  specifically  rejects  the 
adoption  of   a     iwo  China'    policy 

Mining  iwiflly  U)  get  the  hall  rolling,  ilis 
O/inialttee  oti  Foreign  Relations  held  heax- 
ii  gs  .ii>il  lUiixng  tiie  "expena"  wlko  testified 
in  closed  secret  heariugs  lu  cuniiecUon  with 
l:.a  (  >iniiiiuiii«t  I'hiua  UsLM  were  John 
btewarl  hierNUe,  J' •tin  Paton  Davles,  and 
John  K  Falrbank  all  of  whom  had  been 
active  in  hiinding  Ciilna  over  to  the  Com- 
munlata  In  the  Aral  place. 
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Born  In  China  of  American  parenta.  John 
Stewart  Service  went  Into  the  VS.  State  De- 
partment on  June  23.  1933.  Over  and  over 
again  OS.  Intelligence  serrlces  reported  the 
pro-Communist  attitude  and  activities  of 
Mr  Service  and  also  that  he  maintained  a 
close  contact  and  personal  a-saoclatlon  with 
Individuals  known  to  be  Commun;jts.  Com- 
munist sympathizers,  and  others  under  In- 
vestigation as  Soviet  Intelligence  agents.  A 
report  appieared  In  the  Congreaslor.al  Record 
of  March  30  1950  (with  the  con.sent  of  the 
Senate  I  on  the  activities  of  Mr.  Service.  It 
r»»ads  In  part: 

To  indicate  to  the  committee  the  Impor- 
tance of  thl.s  man's  position  as  a  !»ecurUy  risk 
to  the  Government,  I  think  It  should  be 
noted  that  he  Ls  one  of  the  doisen  top  policy 
makers  in  ttie  entire  Department  ci  State  on 
far -eastern  policy. 

He  Is  one  of  the  sma:i,  p->tent  group  of 
untouchables  who  year  after  year  formulate 
and  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  its  dealings  with  foreign  nations; 
particularly  those  In  the  Par  Eiast. 

The  Communist  afBllatlons  of  Service  are 
well  known.  His  background  :&  crystal 
clear  .  .  . 

John  Stewart  Service  was  Involved  In  the 
'  Amerasla  Case."  theft  of  a  total  of  over  1700 
dix-umenla,  many  of  them  top  secret.  The 
repo.n   on   Service   continues: 

I^ater  this  man- — John  Service  -was  picked 
up  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
for  turning  over  to  the  Commuruats  secret 
State  Department  Information  Strangely, 
however,  he  was  never  prosecuted  However, 
J">seph  Grew,  the  Under  Secretarj'  of  State, 
who  Insisted  on  his  prosecution,  was  forced 
to  resign  Two  day*  after  Drew's  successor, 
Dean  Acheson,  took  over  as  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  this  man — John  Service — who  had 
been  picked  up  by  the  FBI  and  who  had  pre- 
viously urged  that  conamunlsm  was  the  be.st 
hope  of  China,  waa  not  only  reinstated  in 
the  State  Department  but  promoted.  And 
finally,  under  Acheson,  placed  In  charge  of  all 
placements   and  promotions. 

Congressnian  Oeorge  A  Dondero  of  Mlchl- 
g.^n  Commenting  on  the  Amerasia  case  at  the 
time,  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Service,  along 
wuh  Philip  Jiiflee.  Kate  Mltchei:,  Andrew 
Roth.  Mark  Oavue  and  others,  was  arrested 
on  charge.s  preferred  by  two  very  rSKponalble 
Americans,  J.  EUlgar  Hoover  and  Under  Sec- 
retary of  state  Jo.Keph  Grew;  the  charges 
generally  referred  to  as  tho  Ameraala  case  or 
State  Department  espionage  case  which  al- 
leged violation  of  espionage  laws.  The  charges 
were  brought  before  the  July  1645  grand 
Jury  but  fur  siune  readou  a  change  of  grand 
Jury  was  obtained  by  the  attorueyi  for  Serv- 
ice, Mitchell  and  tlayne  The  Atigust  grand 
Jurv  failed  u>  return  indictments  because  ot 
luttufBclent  evidence  agatn&i  the  three.  "As 
I  have  cliarged  several  times  previously  on 
the  floor  of  this  House.  '  said  Mr  Dondero, 
there  Is  ample  reason  for  the  belief  that  the 
August  grand  Jury  never  waa  presented  the 
full  evidence  a,,'ainst  Mr.  Service.  Mjia  Mitch- 
ell, anil  Mr   Gayne." 

.\  secret  Stale  Department  Loyulty  Review 
Boitrd  was  convened  and  In  spite  of  over- 
whelming evidence  involving  John  S  Service 
In  espionage,  he  was  cleared  by  the  special 
Loyalty  Review  Board.  The  names  of  the 
memtjcra  i>f  the  board  have  been  a  top  secret 
In  the  .State  Department  and  have  not  been 
made  available  to  any  Congreaaloaal  Com- 
nilit*«.  HetUble  coufldenllal  sources  advise, 
however,  that  the  three  men  who  cleared 
Service  were  Dean  Acheson.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, and  Seidell  Chapiu. 

Iu  a  radio  brotidcast  « published  In  the 
C^iiigressloiml  Record  on  May  36,  1B50)  : 
Columnist  Uenry  J  Taylor,  who  later  be- 
cams  a  U  S   Ambassador,  stated: 

HiS  same  forces  fur  protection  which 
closed  lu  around  ths  then  unknown  Alger 
HUB  are  now  closing  Is  aro\ind  Ji.>ha  S  Serv- 
ice, Ail  of  which  makes  me  leery.  For  I  love 
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this  country  as  you  do   But  It  la  being  eaten 
out  from  within. 

Just  as  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  prompt- 
ly bled  for  Alger  Hlai,  so  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  now  promptly  takes  It 
upon  himself  to  announce — and  I  quote — 
that  the  sympathy  and  good  wishes  of  the 
enUre  State  Department  go  out  to  John 
Stewart  Service 

Mr.  Taylor  observed  that  because  of  Serv- 
ice's pro-Communist  activities,  he  had  been 
ordered  back  from  his  State  Department  as- 
signment m  China  by  US  Ambassador  Pat- 
rick J  Hurley  Mr  Taylor  commented,  "When 
Service  reached  America,  he  ■was  arrested  by 
the  FBI  Was  Service  detached  from  policy 
decisions?  Well,  hardly  After  this.  Service 
was  assigned  to  Japan  to  tell  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  of  all  people,  how  to  negotiate  with 
Russia  General  MacArthur  reportedly  re- 
jected .Service  " 

John  Service  was  active  in  the  Institute  ot 
Pacific  Relations  The  IPR  hearings  mention 
that  Jc*n  Carter  'Vincent  and  John  S  Serv- 
ice met  with  Communist  leaders  Chou  En-lal 
and  Lin  Plao  In  November  1942.  according  to 
Service's  own  report,  and  the  Communists 
told  Vincent  and  Sei-vlce  what  they  would 
like  the  US  to  do  with  respect  to  the  "situ- 
ation" m  China. 

Expert  No.  2.  John  K  Palrbank,  had  been 
a  Rhodes  Scholar.  Rockefeller  General  Board 
Fellow  m  China,  a  Guggenheim  Fellow  for 
study  in  Southeast  and  East  Asia  He  was 
active  in  the  IPR  and  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  In  addition  to  having  been  Identl- 
fi(-d  as  a  Communist.  Falrbank  was  on  the 
advisory  board  of  the  American  Committee  in 
Aid  of  Chinese  Industrial  Cooperatives 
(INDUSCO).  a  Communist  front,  and  was  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  China  Air  Coun- 
cil also  a  Communist  front 

Falrbank  married  Wllma  Cannon;  her  sis- 
ter Marlon  married  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr 
The  Cannon  girls'  father,  Walter  B  Can- 
non, a  Harvard  profeaaor.  had  32  aflUiations 
with  cited  Communist  fronts 

The  third  China  expert.  John  Paton  Davlee, 
had  a  long  history  of  pro-Chlneae  Commu- 
nist activities  as  ahown  In  the  IPR  reports. 
Former  Communist  Elaabeth  Bentley,  testi- 
fied under  oath  that  she  waa  told  Davles  was 
sympathetic  to  the  Communist  cause  and 
his  reports  which  she  road  verified  this.  His 
reports  went  through  the  Nathan  Gregory 
Silvermaster  espionage  group  Davles  Is  now 
at  the  CIA-flnancod  center  at  MIT,  having 
received  a  top  secret  security  clearance  Also 
here  are  Communists  Harold  Isaacs  and 
document-stealer  Daniel   Elsberg 

Previously  utilized  Information  and  advice 
came  from  Joseph  R.  Starobln,  now  of  York 
University  In  Toronto,  who  interviewed  Com- 
munist officials  at  the  Paris  Peace  Talka.  was 
a  friend  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  niade  recom- 
mendations for  US   policy  to  as  well 

a">  Henry  Kissinger,  whom  he  saw  both  In 
Washington.  DC  and  San  Clemente.  Oallf. 
Starobln  Is  known  to  have  been  an  active 
Communist  In  excess  of  twenty  years  and 
was  former  foreign  affairs  editor  of  the  Com- 
munist paper  Dally  Worker. 

It  will  be  noted  tliat  a  number  of  the  so- 
called  Asian  scholars  and  expert  witnesses 
have  been  affiliated  with  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations,  which  orgarvlaatlon  waa 
cl-.ed  on  July  3.  I9B9  In  Senate  Report  9060 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  as  fcd- 
lows:  "The  IPR  was  a  vehicle  used  by  the 
Communists  to  orientate  American  far  east- 
ern pollciM  toward  Oommunlst  obJeoUvea." 
'  Menibers  of  the  small  oore  of  offiolals  and 
s'-aO  members  who  oontrolled  IPR  were  either 
Communist,  or  pro-Oommunl*t."  The  Com- 
munist Party  and  Soviet  officials  oonsldered 
ths  organleatton  "an  Instrument  oX  Oommu- 
uist  policy,  propaganda  and  military  Intelli- 
gence." 

The  same  Individuals  who  played  such  an 
Uaportant  part  in  turning  China  over  to  the 
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Communists,  and  whose  subversive  activities 
were  thoroughly  exposed,  are  now  being  used 
as  a  basis  for  action. 

In  the  June  1971  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
magazine,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  warned  of  the 
Infiltration  of  Chinese  espionage  agents  into 
the  VS.  and  the  pro-red  Chinese  orientation 
of  groups  m  the  VS..  Including  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party  and  the  Revolutionary 
UiUon.  He  stated  that  the  FBI  Investigations 
reflect  that  Revolutionary  Union  members 
have  accumulated  weapons  and  have  en- 
gaged In  flrearms  and  guerrilla  warfare  train- 
ing As  late  as  July  26.  1971  Chou  En-Lai. 
In  a  message  to  Fidel  Castro,  reiterated  Chi- 
nese Communist  solidarity  with  the  Castro 
regime  "against  VS.  Imperialism  and  Its 
running  dogs."  and  stated  that  the  Chinese 
government  and  people  will  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  them  against  the  U-S  aggres- 
sors through  to  the  end." 


HAWAII  SOLDIER  NAMED  ARMY 
AVIATION  SOLDIER  OF  THE 
YEAR,"  AN  HONOR  RICHLY  DE- 
SERVED 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  18.  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
February  the  front  pages  of  newspapers 
across  the  country  told  of  the  heroic 
deeds  of  Army  Sp5c.  Dennis  Pujii,  a  na- 
tive of  Hawaii,  during  the  Laotian  with- 
drawal operation. 

Specialist  Pujii,  although  wounded 
himself,  k.'ave  up  his  place  on  a  medical 
evacuation  heUcopter  to  those  more  seri- 
ously wounded.  He  stayed  for  5  days  at  a 
South  Vietnamese  landing  sone,  sending 
other  wounded  soldiers  before  him  on 
other  rescue  helicopters,  and  directing 
American  artillery  and  air  supix>rt  op- 
erations for  the  South  Vietnameee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  point  out 
that  Dennis  PuJll  resides  in  my  former 
hometown  of  Hanapepe,  "the  biggest 
little  to^-n"  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  and 
tliat  I  have  known  his  family  since  I  was 
a  chUd. 

Last  week.  Dennis  was  presented  an 
award  in  honor  of  having  been  named 
"Army  Aviation  Soldier  of  the  Year." 
This  was  an  honor  he  richly  deserved. 

It  is  Important,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  note 
that  Dennis  Pujii  is  being  acclaimed  for 
beiiig  a  hero  under  conditions  of  war, 
rather  than  being  a  war  hero  in  the  usual 
sense;  his  efforts  last  February  were  di- 
rected primarily  toward  saving  lives,  not 
destroying  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record    a    news    article    describing    the 
award  and  the  story  behind  it: 
[From  the  Waahlngton  Dally  News,  Oct.  15, 
19711 

Oallantrt  DtnuNO  Laoa  Wn-HWUWAi,— Vwr- 
NAii    Was    Hmo   HoNoaxs   Hnts 

A  Vietnam  war  hero — who  took  over  a 
South  Vietnameee  oocnmunlcatlons  poat  aTter 
giving  up  his  place  on  a  medical  evaouatlon 
helicopter  during  ths  Laotian  border  with- 
drawal last  February— was  named  "Army  Avi- 
ation Soldier  of  the  Tear"  at  ceretnonles  her* 
yesterday 

Spec    5  Dennis  M    Fjull  of  Hanapepe.  Ha- 
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wall,  received  the  award  from  Army  Seentary 
Robert  F  Froehlke  at  the  19th  annual  meet- 
iiig  of  the  Army  ATlatloD  AasodatioD  of 
America  at  the  SheratcKi  Park  Hotri. 

The  yoong.  lanky  sobtler  stayed  fire  days 
at  T-»"^*"g  Zone  Ranger,  sending  mar* 
'wotmded  out  on  successlTe  eracuatlon  chop- 
pers and  directing  VS  artillery  and  planes 
supporting  South  Vietnamese  troops  because 
he  spoke  English  better  than  his  Vietnamese 
companions. 

He  was  anally  rescued  by  another  helicop- 
ter and  sent  to  a  hospttal  because  of  shrap- 
nel wounds  His  action  won  him  the  Purple 
Heart,  the  Air  Medal,  the  SUvo-  Star  and  the 
second  highest  award  for  gallantry,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Croaa.  In  September  he 
was  presented  the  Vietnamese  Croes  of  Gal- 
lantry, the  equivalent  at  the  SUvrar  Star 

After  staying  in  Washington  a  few  days. 
Spec  5  Fujli  plans  to  fly  back  to  Schofield 
Barracks  on  the  island  of  Kauai  "to  be  dis- 
charged the  day  I  arrive." 

He  then  plans  to  return  to  school,  prob- 
ably  at   a   convm unity   college   m   Honolulu 

Having  spent  a  total  of  two  and  a  half 
years  In  Vietnam  during  his  three  yean  and 
eight  months  in  the  service,  he  thoocht  he 
would  be  grounded  after  his  experience  in 
Laos. 

"1  went  back  and  flew  for  three  months." 
he  said.  "Then  they  came  around  and  said, 
'you  have  been  flying  too  long.  Its  tune  to 
quit.'  * 


THE  ALASKA  NATIVE  LAND  CLAIMS 
BILL. — SUPPORT  FOR  THE  BILL  AS 
REPORTED  BY  THE  INTERIOR 
COMMTTTEK 


HON.  mCK  BEQCH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSEXTATTVBS 
Mondav,  October  II.  1971 

Mr  BEGICH  Mr  ^jeaker,  this  week, 
the  House  will  act  on  HJl.  103«7.  the 
Alaska  Native  laiul  claims  bUl.  IXiring 
the  past  we^u  I  hare  cntnmunicated  with 
all  Members  regardiiuc  my  stnnc  sup- 
port of  this  bill  as  reported  hy  the  House 
Interior  and  Rules  Committees.  I  hftre 
also  wrltt«i  to  inform  Memben  o(  my 
specific  exposition  to  a  number  of  amend- 
ments which  will  be  proposed  relating  to 
land  planning,  wildlife  refuges.  aiMi  St. 
George  and  St  Paul  Islands. 

My  (H>posltioD  to  these  amoidments 
and  the  opposition  of  the  Alaska  Feder- 
ation of  Natives  is  well-kno'wn  and  based 
on  the  judgment  that  the  amendments 
are  appropriate  to  this  legislatioii,  and 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  Alaska's  Na- 
tive people.  It  is  my  feeling,  and  that  of 
the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  that 
the  bill  should  be  passed  as  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  Interior  Committee.  The 
indepth  conslderatkn  of  this  committee 
over  a  period  of  years  and  the  dtiibera- 
tions  of  the  committee  during  the  KM 
Oongreas  provide  a  strong  foundation  for 
a  f\ne  bill. 

Other  important  interests  also  support 
the  bUl  M  reported  and  oppoa*  ameod- 
ments.  This  includes  the  SUte  of  Akaaka. 
through  OoT.  WUUam  A.  Sgan.  the  AFl^- 
CIO.  the  Seafarer's  mtamaOoniJ  Union, 
and  the  Leadership  Oanfereooe  on  Clvtl 
Rlghta,  amoof  many  otlMr  croupa.  For 
the  interest  of  all  Members.  I  ta<diKle 
the  sUtements  of  those  mentioned  above 
in  the  RscoaD  at  this  point: 


Juneau.  Alaska. 
Hon.  Nick  Begich. 
US  Bouse  0/  Bepresentativca, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Pa&sag«  ot  H.R.  10367  as  reix>rtecl  by  th« 
Huuse  Interior  and  Insular  AITalrs  CDnunlt- 
tee  and  by  Uie  House  Rules  Committee  1b 
111  the  best  Interest  of  the  American  people, 
the  State  of  Alaslia,  and  all  Its  citizens,  na- 
tive and  Don-native  We  urge  your  support 
for  H  R  10367  as  reported  to  the  House  by 
the    above    referred-to   committees 

WlLiOALl    A      ECAN. 

Governor  of  Alaska. 

AMXaiCAN  Pedeilation 

OF  Labor  amd  Cunguces 
or  INDUSTKIAI.  OKOANIZ^^TIuNS. 

Washington,  D.C  ,  October   15,   1371. 

The  AFL  CIO  supports  H.R.  10367,  the 
A:.i«ka  Native  Land  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Interlo* 
and  Insular  Affairs 

ThLt  legislation,  also  supported  by  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  the  Administration,  represents  a 
compromise  providing  equitable  compensa- 
tion for  the  long-standing  land  claims  of 
Alaska's  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  and  Indians.  The 
bill  authorizes  1925  million  and  40  million 
aoree  of  land  for  the  natives  .ind  Ls  a  vast  im- 
provement for  the  natives  over  previously 
proposed  legislation 

Opponents  crt  the  leplslation.  mainly  en- 
vironmental groups,  apparently  will  attempt 
to  add  a  restrictive  land-use  planning 
amendment  when  the  biU  l.s  con.stdered  en 
the  House  floor  thU  week  The  APL-CIO  op- 
p<j««s  any  such  amendment  that  would  re- 
suit  In  negating  the  beneflts  to  Alaskan  na- 
tives by  Imposing  ect  nnnUc  restrictions  on 
the    rights   provided    'hem    under   HR     10367 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  national  land-use 
planning  legUlatloii  In  contract  to  a  pro- 
posal that  would  8ing;Ie  oiit  one  state  for 
unique  treatment.  Hearings  are  now  Ijetng 
held  by  the  Interior  Gomnutlee  s  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee  on  a  number  of  bills 
calling  for  nationwide  comprehen.slve  land- 
use  planning.  We  are  convinced  that  this  leg- 
l.slatlon  requires  handling  as  a  complete  and 
."separate  Issue 

Underlying  the  expected  flor  flght  on  H  R. 
10367  la  the  ao-cailed  "pipeline"  t-ssue  The 
AFlr-CIO  supports  comrtruoUoa  ot  the  Alas- 
kan plfwUne,  but  does  not  believe  this  legis- 
lation should  be  the  battleground  for  a  pipe- 
line &ght.  Those  opposed  to  the  pipeline 
have  full  access  to  the  covins  and  this  access 
win  not  t)e  Impaired  by  passage  of  FI R. 
10367  In  the  meantime,  Alaska's  natives  will 
not  be  denied  their  long  withheld  economic 
rights 

For  these  reasons,  the  AFL-CIO  urges  yf  u 
to  support,  wrthout  crippling  amendments, 
the  Alarskan  Native  Land  Claims  Settlement 
Act. 

Sincerely. 

AwratEw  J.  BtEMn-um. 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation 

The  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Depart- 
ment and  the  Bealarers  International  Union 
strongly  urge  your  support  of  H  R.  lCad7  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTalrs  We  opjjose  restrictive  land 
u.ie  planning  amendments  which  we  un- 
derstand will  be  offered  by  opponents  of 
the  legislation  and  will  have  the  effect  of 
negating  the  benefits  to  Alaska  NaUves. 
Planning  Issue  should  b«  bandied  a*  sep- 
arate matter  in  beaxtngs  now  being  held  by 
Interior  Committee's  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee HR.  103a7  also  la  supported  by 
AFL-CIO.  Alaska  Fsderatlon  of  Native*,  the 
8t*ta  at  Ataak*  and  tbe  administration  and 
we  ]otn  tbam  in  aalUnc  for  its  pnsiMHiii  as 
reported  by  the  oommltta*  without  amend- 
ment. 

Paci.  Haul. 

PreHa*nt. 
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WAAHnrCTON,    D.C, 

October  17.  1971. 
Congressman  Llotd  Mcki>», 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  Alaskan  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act.  H.R.  10367,  would  restore  rightful 
property  to  one  of  our  Nations  nKwt  de- 
prived minorities.  We  understand  the  let- 
tlement  in  this  bill  Is  satisfactory  to  Alaskan 
Natives.  Tte  leadership  conference  on  civil 
rights  aixd  Its  125  national  participating  or- 
ganizations support  the  bill  as  reported  and 
opposes  any  amendments  that  would  Jeop- 
ardize unfair  settlement.  We  are  sure  you 
will  do  all  In  your  power  to  see  that  the 
House  passed  this  Importajit  bill. 

CLAaiNCE  MrrcHiu., 
Cfiairman,  Legislative  Committee. 


October  lb,  1971 


GEN.  "CHESTY'   PULLER 


HON,  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAi-iroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18,  1971 

Mr  SCHMITZ  Mr  Speiiker.  last  Mon- 
day the  most  decorated  marine  in  the 
history  of  the  coids  died  at  the  age  of 
73.  Gen.  "Cliesty"  Piiller  fought  for  our 
Nation  from  Nicaragua,  to  Guadalranal 
to  Inchon.  He  commanded  a  reglm''nt  of 
the  1st  Marine  Divi.sion  in  Korea  dur- 
ing a  battle  which  has  been  described  as, 
"the  grreatc.st  in  the  history  of  American 
arm.s."  During  the  battle  of  Chosin  Res- 
ert-oir  the  1st  Marine  Division  effective- 
ly destroyed  an  entire  Chinese  Commu- 
nist army  consisting  of  12  divisions. 

During  hLs  37  years  as  a  fighting  ma- 
rine "Chesty  "  Puller  was  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross  five  times  for  heroism  and 
gallantry  in  action,  the  Di.stlnguished 
Service  Cross,  and  numerous  other  dec- 
orations. He  had  the  quality  of  bravery 
which  never  goes  out  of  fashion  If  a 
nation  Is  U3  remain  free,  the  quality  of 
courage  which  formed  the  final  rampart 
the  enemy  could  never  breach  He  never 
sought  glory  but  rather  battle,  and  in 
the  bloody  business  of  the  day  glory 
found  him.  He  gave  his  all  for  his  coun- 
try and  in  always  seeking  victory  helped 
biing  the  pea(  e  wliich  lies  at  the  end  of 
war. 

He  was  a  great  marine  and  a  ^eat 
American.  He  would  have  been  at  home 
at  Valley  Porge  and  volunteered  tmsuc- 
cessfully  for  Vietnam  His  flghUng  spirit 
spasia  our  history  and  forms  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  It.  He  will  be  remembered 
and  missed. 

The   following   stories   are   from   the 
Washington  Stax.  tiie  New  York  Times, 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 
IFrom   the  Washington  Star,   Oct     13,    1971! 
Chistt's  Last  BcArHHXAO 

With  the  death  of  Lieutenant  General 
LewU  B  Puller,  the  Marlnca.  Virginia  and 
the  nation  have  lost  an  almost  mythic  fig- 
ure. The  most  decorated  Marin*  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Corps  was  not  a  man  for  all  sea- 
sous,  nor  wUl  be  renien^bered  as  one  of  the 
great  military  thinkers  of  this  or  any  other 
time 

What  "Chesty"  Puller  was  was  an  Incom- 
parable fighting  man,  a  small-unit  leader 
(he  never  commanded  anything  larjer  tjiar\ 
a  regiment  In  combat*  without  peer  who 
C4txed    for    nothing    except    ylctory    and    his 


men.  Enlisted  men  are  not  given  to  adora- 
tion of  their  generals,  but  there  were  few 
Marines  who  would  not  have  tried  to  es- 
tablish a  beachhead  In  hell  at  a  aod  from 
Chesty  Puller,  The  reason  was  slmpie :  As  his 
old  friend  General  LewU  Walt  once  put  It. 
Fuller  "didn't  send  them  into  battls,  they 
followed  him  in." 

HLs  Marines  knew,  too,  that  onoe  In  bat- 
tle. Puller,  who  bore  the  scars  of  a  dozen 
wounds,  would  see  them  through.  'iSThen  his 
1st  Marines  were  hard-pressed  at  Chosin 
Reservoir.  Puller  vowed  that  In  future  years 
he  would  hold  the  regiment's  annual  re- 
unions in  a  telephone  booth  before  he  would 
permit  so  much  as  the  body  of  a  single  dead 
Marine  not  to  speak  of  the  wounded — to  be 
abandoned  on  those  frozen  Korean  passes. 
He  made  good  on  that  vow  and  the  1st  Ma- 
rines came  out  together,  the  living  and  the 
dead,  bringing  with  them  the  shattered  rem- 
nants of  other  units. 

The  retired  — but  not  retiring— general 
never  learned  to  suffer  fools  gladly  and.  as  a 
consequence,  his  stars  came  late  ai.d  he  was 
denied  the  higher  combat  commands  to 
which  he  aspired.  But  there  never  was  a 
belter  Marine  than  that  barrel -chested.  lan- 
tern-Jawed, hard-drinking  rifleman  from 
West  Point,  Virginia,  "Chesty  "  Puller 

[Prom   the   Washington   Star,   Oct.   13,   19711 

Marinc  Oen.  "Chsstt"  Pi:i-iJt«;    Winnmi  or 

Fm  Navt  Crossks 

(By  Jeremiah  OT«ary) 

Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B  (CTiesty)  Puller,  one  of 
the  toughest  and  most  decorated  Marines  in 
the  history  of  the  corps,  died  yesterday  at 
Kecoughtan  Veterans  Admlnl.stral.on  Hos- 
pital In  Hampton,  Va.  He  was  73  years  old. 

Puller  was  a  roaring  and  feerless  combat 
soldier  whose  courage  won  him  unprece- 
dented five  Navy  Crosses  for  heroism  He  was 
also  a  figure  of  controversy  because  of  his 
outspoken  comments  on  the  virtues  of  whisky 
and   the   fallings   of   the   V  S    Army 

He  was  the  hero  of  dozens  of  baf.les  from 
the  "banana  war"  sklrml.shes  of  Haiti  and 
Nlcaragtia  when  he  was  a  young  officer  to  his 
more  flamboyant  roles  In  the  battles  aga!n.st 
the  Japanese  In  World  War  II  and  the  Chi- 
nese and  North   Koreans  In   the  early    lOSOs 

Wherever  he  served.  Pulkr  ws-i  -.he  Ideal 
as  well  as  the  champion  of  the  enlisted  Ma- 
rines Over  the  nearly  four  decades  of  his 
service  Puller  was  known  to  more  enlisted 
I.eatherneck.'i   than   any   other  oHlrer. 

He  was  a  profane,  barrel -chested  man  of 
medium  hel^t  but  recognizable  anywhere  by 
his  pouter-pigeon  stance  and  the  out-thrust 
Jaw  that  were  his  trademarks.  Puller  was  not 
a  handsome  man  but  Marines  have  always 
admired  anyone  saltier  than  themselves,  as 
"Chesty"  proved  to  be  repeatedly  ai:  his  life. 

War  was  the  most  honorable  profession 
Puller  could  Imagine  and  he  practiced  it  with 
almost  Incredible  flair.  Bom  In  Virginia's 
Northern  Neck,  the  son  of  a  wholesale  grocer. 
Puller  left  Virginia  Military  Institute  after 
one  year  to  enlist  In  the  Marines  li.  19 IB  in 
order  to  fight  the  Oermana.  The  armistice 
came  before  Puller  got  to  Prance. 

lu  the  intervening  years  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, he  battled  hostile  forces  in  Haiti  and 
Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua  and  In  1(K1  com- 
manded a  Marine  battalion  in  Shanghai 
against  the  Japanese  Army. 

Little  more  than  a  year  later,  the  war  bad 
started  and  Puller  was  on  Ouadalcansi  com- 
manding a  battsilon  oT  the  7th  Marines.  He 
was  struck  seven  times  In  the  body  by  sbrap- 
nel  whlob  gave  rise  to  the  legend  that  Pul- 
ler's posture  was  due  to  a  silTer  piat«  Im- 
planted In  his  chest.  A  corpsman  trlsd  to 
hang  a  casualty  t«g  on  Puller  and  hs  roared, 
"Take  that  thing  and  hang  it  on  a  borttls.  I'm 
stui  In  command  here" 

In  tbe  nine  months  after  the  Tlotory  at 
Guadalcanal,  PuUer  became  the  reflaasmtal 
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executive  offlcer  which  to  him  was  practically 
a  rear-echelon  aaslgninent 

But  he  got  back  into  front  line  combat 
three  days  after  Christmas  Eve  In  1943.  land- 
ing with  the  1st  Marine  Division  on  New 
Britain  Island 

In  November  1960.  Puller  commanded  a 
regiment  of  the  1st  Division  in  Korea  when 
six  Chlnsse  divisions  surrounded  them  in 
what  became  the  Battle  of  Chosen  Reservoir. 

The  United  Nations  forces  were  retreating 
In  disorder  aU  along  the  front  But  Puller 
growled.  "Thoee  poor  bastards.  Now  they've 
got  us  Just  where  we  want  them." 

It  is  history  that  the  Marines  marched 
out  from  frov^n  Chosin  "  in  temperatures 
30  degrees  below  eero,  ftghtlng  every  inch 
of  the  way  They  brought  out  with  them 
every  man.  dead  or  alive  and  every  vehicle 
that  would  move  The  Marines  became  con- 
sldershly  richer  in  tran.'iport  than  they  were 
at  the  start  by  salvaging  moet  of  the  aban- 
doned trucks  and  Jeeps  of  a  shattered  UB. 
Army  division. 

Puller  became  a  brigadier  general  and 
assistant  division  commander  in  1951  and 
was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  counterattacks 
In  April  which  decisively  defeated  the  Cm- 
nese  along  the  38th  parallel 

Pviller  became  a  great  favorite  of  the  press 
in  Korea  because  of  his  acerbic  directness 
and  the  reporters  protected  him  from  the 
oonaequences  of  his  opinions 

He  was  fond  of  telling  how  he  had  handled 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  when  the  "great 
man"  sent  word  that  he  wanted  to  decorate 
Puller  for  his  role  in  the  conquering  of  In- 
chon Puller,  who  was  in  his  command  post 
atop  a  mountain,  sent  word  that  If  Mac- 
Arthur  wanted  to  see  htm  he  would  have  to 
come  up  to  the  front 

But  when  he  left  Korea  to  return  to  the 
United  States  In  mld-1951.  Puller  was  met 
by  reporters  he  didn't  know  in  Hono- 
lulu and  they  quoted  him  on  things  he  had 
been  saying  all  along. 

The  crusher  was  when  he  said  he  saw  no 
reason  why  a  man  old  enough  to  fight 
shouldn't  be  old  enovtgh  to  have  some  beer 
and  whisky.  The  WCTU  and  America's 
mothers  raised  a  national  storm  and  Puller's 
career  went  into  eclipse. 

He  was  forced  to  retire  in  1955  because  of 
high  blood  pressure  and  all  his  roars  of  pro- 
test  did    him   no   good. 

The  last  16  years  were  quiet  ones  for  Pul- 
ler, whose  greatest  pleasure  was  to  sit  on 
bis  porch  at  Saluda.  Middlesex  County,  Va., 
talking  of  old  campaigns  and  half -forgotten 
battles  with  the  men  who  served  with  him. 
He  had  suffered  a  series  of  strokes  and  en- 
tered the  hospital  in  July. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Virginia 
Montague  Evans,  of  Saluda,  and  three  chil- 
dren. Virginia,  Lewis  B   Jr.  and  Martha. 

Servioea  wlU  be  held  at  noon  Thursday  la 
Christ  Episcopal  Church  In  Chrlstchurch. 
Va,.  with  burial  In  the  church  cemetery. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,   Oct.   13.   1971] 

Gkn.  Chistt  Pm-UR  Dns:    Most  DtooRATEn 

Marine;  Commissionkd  at  30   Hk  Won  Prv« 

Navt  Crossxs — Lai)  Uwrr  at  Inchon 

Hampton.    Va  ,    October    11 — Lletit     Oen 

Lewis  B   Puller,  the  most  decorated  member 

of  the   Marine  Corps,   died   Monday   after  a 

long  illness.  He  was  73  years  old. 


TOnOH,  PSOFANB  AND  LOTAL 

During  a  long  and  stormy  career,  Lewis 
Burwell  Puller  acquired  the  nickname  Chesty, 
a  reputation  as  the  toughest  marine  In  the 
Corps  and  nearly  every  medal  for  valor 
awarded  by  the  asi  vices,  including  a  record 
total  of  the  Navy  Oossea. 

He  was  a  blunt,  profane,  dgar-cbewlng 
omoer  who  walkad  wltta  hla  berlbboned  cheat 
thrown  out  like  a  bantam  roostsr  and  with 
a   beUlgersnt  thruat   to  his  jaw.  He  bad  an 
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Intense,  almost  noisy,  loyalty  to  his  service 
and  a  fierce  contempt  for  weakness  in  men. 
and  he  reveled  in  fighting  as  other  men  do 
In  leisure. 

General  Puller  was  called  as  a  defense  wit- 
ness in  the  1956  trial  of  a  Marine  Corps  drill 
sergeant.  8  Sgt  Matthew  C  McKeon  In  the 
drowning  of  six  recruits  In  a  training  acci- 
dent at  Parris  Lsland,  S  C  The  sergeant  was 
found  guilty  of  negligent  homicide  but  ac- 
quitted of  the  more  serious  charges  of  man- 
slaughter, oppression  of  troops,  and  conduct 
detrimental   to  the  service. 

General  Puller'.^  testimony  that  the  tough 
training  march  was  not  oppression  was  re- 
garded as  a  strong  factor  in  the  verdict. 

The  general's  courage  and  his  roughness 
were  Marine  Corps  legends  that  had  Inspired 
.soldiers  for  more  than  three  decades — from 
Nicaragua  to  Wonson.  Ifet  he  had  gentler 
virtues,  too.  He  was  quietly  religious,  a  de- 
voted family  man.  an  offlcer  who  inspired 
love  as  well  a-;  respect  from  those  who  served 
under  hl-n,  and  a  man  who  read  not  much 
but  well. 

His  ideal  was  Andrew  Jackson,  a  man  he 
regarded  as  "fitted  for  war  by  natural  in- 
stincts, by  study  and  by  self-dlscipUne  '" 
And  when  he  went  Into  battle,  along  with  his 
courage  and  profanity,  he  carried  around  his 
neck  the  Crusader's  Cross  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  in  his  pocket  a  copy  of  Caesar  s 
"Gallic  Wars" 

General  Puller  was  bora  June  36,  IB88. 
and  was  reared  in  the  Virginia  town  of  West 
Point,  virtually  weaned  on  the  stirring  tales 
of  Confederate  veterans. 

ENLISTED  AS  A   PBIVATX 

As  a  youth  he  entered  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute,  time-honored  path  to  a  mili- 
tary career,  but  left  when  World  War  I  broke 
ou'  to  enlist  as  a  private  in  the  Marine  Corps 
because  he  could  get  a  commission  at  the 
age  of  30 

He  did.  but  his  aptitude  for  military  life 
kept  him  in  this  country  training  troops,  a 
fate  that  developed  in  him  the  command  of 
picturesque  profanity  for  which  he  later  be- 
cume  noted. 

When  the  war  ended  he  was  retired  to  Inac- 
tive duly,  but  Immediately  re-enllsted  for 
.service  in  Haiti,  where  some  sharp  Jungle 
fiii;htnig  wa.s  going  on  There,  as  a  corporal  in 
the  Marines  and  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Haitian  gendarmerie,  he  battled  revolutton- 
uries  and  won  the  Haitian  Military  Medal. 

After  five  years  and  some  ♦0-odd  fighting 
engagements,  he  was  again  commissioned  a 
Marine  second  lieutenant  and  wwi  trans- 
ferred to  Hawaii  to  take  charge  of  the  rifle 
range. 

Bored  with  this,  he  asked  for  transfer  to 
Nicaragua,  where  a  bandit  named  Sandlno 
was  stirring  up  trouble.  As  a  captain  In  the 
Nicaragua  National  Guard  he  did  his  best  to 
restore  order  and  led  his  troops  in  at  least  60 
battles.  In  two  of  these  he  so  distinguished 
himself  that  he  won  the  Navy  Cross  for  each. 

By  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
General  Pttller  was  back  in  the  United  States 
commanding  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Sev- 
enth Marlins  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  Against 
the  sharp  resistance  of  bis  regimental  com- 
mander, he  Insisted  on  training  his  men  In 
Jungle  fighting  and  personal  camouflage 
tricks. 

The  training  paid  off  in  1943.  when  his  bat- 
talion landed  on  Guadalcanal  and  fought  a 
stubborn  bat  tie  against  wave  on  wave  of 
Japanese  troops  to  hold  Hendaraon  Pltid. 
After  weeks  of  attrition  his  unit  was  down  to 
600  men  holding  a  3.000-yard  line — but  tb«y 
held,  and  General  Puller  won  a  third  Navy 
Cross. 

A  month  later  be  was  hit  by  a  shell  when 
he  vaa  trying  to  rspalr  a  telephone  line. 
Though  his  foot  and  leg  ww«  HUad  with  trag- 
manta,  be  atubbomlT  refused  to  go  to  the 
rear  until,  as  he  noted  in  Ms  combat  journal. 
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"I  found  myself  unable  to  keep  up  with  my 
battalion." 

He  won  the  Bronze  Star  and,  after  his  leg 
was  repaired,  returned  to  this  cotmtry  for  a 
lecture  tour  at  Army  schools.  But  he  went 
back  to  the  wars  again  in  December.  1943,  as 
a  staff  officer  on  Cape  Gloucester  In  the  Pa- 
cific. For  hib  heroism  there  he  won  a  fourth 
Navy  Cross^ — a  record  In  the  Corps. 

At  Peleliu.  where  he  won  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  he  ran  Ir.to  the  toughest  fi.ghtlng  he 
had  seen.  As  commander  of  the  First  Ma- 
rine Regiment,  he  relentlessly  drove  against 
the  Japanese  holed  up  in  the  caves  of  Bloody 
Nose  Ridge  His  regiment  lost  60  per  cent  of 
its  men  and  74  per  cent  of  Its  officers 

Peleliu  was  his  last  fight  against  the  Jap- 
anese. Trouble  from  his  old  wound  came  back 
and  he  had  to  return  to  the  States  for  treat- 
ment He  finished  out  the  war  training  re- 
placements at  Camp  Lejeune 

When  the  Korean  war  broke  out  General 
Puller  was  commanding  the  Marine  Barrack!" 
at  Pearl  Harbor  For  a  man  whose  blood  wa-^ 
thinned  by  years  in  tropical  posts  the  bitter 
cold  of  Korea  was  a  dreadful  ordeal  But  It 
did  not  quench  his  courage 

General  F*uller  was  the  leader  of  the  First 
Marine  Regiment  at  the  famed  Inchon  land- 
ing in  1950  After  a  stiff  battle  with  heavy 
casualties  at  Yongdonpo,  his  regiment 
reached  the  city  gates  at  Seoul  and  then 
fought  a  block-by-block  l>attle  to  regain  the 
city.  General  of'  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  rewarded  him  with  the  Silver  Star. 
Later  he  won  a  fifth  Navy  Cross  for  his  ac- 
Uon  at  the  Chosin  Reservoir  In  Korea 

With  every  medal  for  valor  given  by  the 
services,  except  the  Medal  of  Hwior  he  won 
his  general's  star  early  in  1951  He  gave  up 
lus  regiment  to  take  over  as  assistant  com- 
mander of  the  First  Marine  EHvlslon  But 
two  months  later  he  was  recalled  to  the 
United  States  to  taie  over  command  of  the 
Third  Mfu-me  Brigade  In  training  at  Camp 
Pendleton,  Calif. 

KXCOCHST   or    HiADlXNES 

General  Puller's  return,  which  started  as  a 
triumph,  turned  out  to  be  the  bitterest  ex- 
perience in  his  life  He  was  angry  over  many 
things  in  Korea,  as  were  many  others,  and  lie 
was  a  man  given  to  speaking  his  mind.  He 
liad  not  yet  learned  the  ricochet  of  heiid- 
Unes. 

Prom  Pearl  Harbor  to  his  home  in  Saiuda. 
Va..  his  flight  back  left  behind  a  triUl  of 
headlines  and  public  uproar. 

At  Pearl  Harbor  he  said  that  fighting  men 
needed  to  be  trained  better.  I  want  them  to 
be  able  to  march  20  mile«.  the  last  five  at 
double  time,  and  then  be  ready  to  flght,"  he 
said. 

In  San  Francisco,  between  planes,  he  de- 
rided the  frills  of  some  tralmng  csjops  aa.id 
it  was  clear  he  was  talking  about  the  Army. 
Get  rid  oif  the  ice  cream,  candy  and  girls, 
he  said,  and     give    em  beer  and  whisky." 

By  the  time  he  reached  his  home  the  up- 
roar from  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force, 
the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
preachers,  priests,  parsons,  mothers  and  even 
veterans  was  deafening.  He  was  deluged  with 
vituperative  maU,  and  the  Marine  Corps  It- 
self finally  had  to  come  to  his  delenae  W-th 
an  official  statement. 

Thereafter  General  Puller  continued  in 
training  commands,  first  at  Camp  Pendleton 
and  later  at  Ooronado,  Calif,  in  196S  be  was 
promoted  to  two-star  rank  as  a  major  gen- 
eral, and  the  next  year  he  took  command  of 
the  Second  Marine  Division  at  Camp  Lejeune 

General  Puller  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
the  former  Virginia  Kvans;  a  son,  Lewis  Jr  , 
who  lost  both  legs  and  parts  of  six  fingers 
while  aervii^g  as  a  marine  In  Vietnam,  and 
two  daufbtara,  Mrs,  William  H.  Dabney  and 
Mrs  Mtohaal  P.  Downa. 

He  will  be  burtad  with  full  mUltary  honors 
Thursday  In  Chrlstchurofa.  Va. 
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Oenekai.  PxruJM..  Uoar  D«coiatid  Marini  or 
Tbkkz  Wiuta.  E>iBs 

Hamptok,  Va— Retired  Lt,  0«n.  Lewis  B. 
(Chesty)  PuUer,  73.  a  crusty,  sometimes  un- 
couth marine  whose  actions  In  two  world 
wars  and  Korea  made  him  the  corps'  most 
decorated  man,  died  Monday  night  after  a 
long  Illness. 

PuUer.  received  66  decorations  during 
service  in  the  Marine  Corps  from  1917  until 
his  retirement  in  1955.  He  requested  reactl- 
■..iiion  for  service  In  Vietnam  at  age  67  but 
was  turned  down 

He  was  the  only  man  ever  to  win  five  Navy 
Crosses. 

0«n.  Douglas  MacArthur  personally 
awarded  Puller  the  Silver  Star  In  Korea  In 
1950. 

When  MacArthur  strode  up  a  hill  to  P\iU- 
er  3  command  jjost  overlooking  a  battle  be- 
low and  pinned  the  Silver  Star  on  him  for 
ctjnductlng  a  ■magulflcent  operation,  '  Puller 
grunted,  "Thanks  " 

Then,  Ignoring  protocol.  Puller  said,  "Ex- 
cuse me.  General.  If  I  dont  conduct  you  to 
your  car.  But  my  Job  U  up  here." 

On  an  occasion  when  Chinese  Communist 
surrounded  Puller's  trixips  In  Korea.  Puller 
remarked  to  subordinates.  Those  pyoor  bas- 
tards. They've  got  us  Just  where  we  want 
them.  We  can  shoot  In  every  directum  now  ' 

Puller  had  been  in  111  health  since  suf- 
fering a  stroke  several  years  ago  Death  came 
at  7  56  p  m  at  Kecoughlan  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospital  here 

On  a  visit  In  December.  1968.  to  Virginia 
Military  Institute — which  claimed  him  a* 
one  of  Its  own-  Puller  recalled  his  year  at 
VMl  as  a  ■rat'  In  1917. 

That  was  the  year,  he  said,  "the  Army  took 
all  our  rifles  I  figured  If  they  needed  our 
rifles,  they  needed  me  " 

8o  he  left  the  cadet  corps  to  join  the  Mu- 
rine Corps  a.s  a  private  He  retired  as  a  three- 
star  general  38  years  later. 

His  career  Included  command  of  the  1st 
Marine  Division  In  World  War  II  and  later 
In  Korea. 

SON  IS  STUDCNT 

His  son— Lewis  B  Puller  Jr  — lost  both  legs 
In  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  was  In  criti- 
cal condition  for  months  He  since  has  be- 
come a  law  student  at  the  C<Jllege  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and  in  July  of  this  year  he 
was  in  the  news  when  he  announced  that 
he  had  sharply  changed  his  thinking  on  the 
Vietnam  war  If  I  were  drafted  and  given  or- 
ders for  Vietnam.  I  wovild  not  go."  the 
yovinger  Puller  said. 

Born  in  West  Point.  Va.,  June  26,  1889 
PtiUer  served  in  the  Marine  Corps  from  191fr 
to  1924  in  Haiti  as  an  offlcetr  in  the  Gendar- 
merie dTIalti,  Joined  the  Nlcaraguan  Natlona. 
Ouard  Detachment  in  1928  and  won  the  Wavr 
Crofls  for  outstanding  service  In  an  action 
against  bandits. 

He  returned  to  the  United  Stat«s  In  193: 
but  went  back  to  Nicaragua  In  1932  and  wor. 
K  gold  star  in  lieu  of  his  second  Navy  Cross 
for  outatandlng  services  in  action  agalns". 
bandiu    Later  he  served  In  China. 

In  World  War  II,  while  commanding  the 
1st  Battalion  of  the  1st  Marine  Division,  he 
won  a  second  gold  star  in  Ueu  of  his  third 
Kavy  Cro68  at  Guadalcanal  In  1942  In  1943, 
while  serving  In  the  Cape  Gloucester  opera- 
tion, he  received  a  gold  star  In  lieu  of  his 
fourth  Navy  Croas.  The  following  year  he  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  outstanding 
services  after  participating  In  the  capture 
of  Pelellu. 

OTHni   DECORATIONS 

Other  decorations  include  the  Sliver  Star 
won  in  Korea  In  1950;  the  Army  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross;  the  Bronze  Star  and 
the  Purple  Heart,  both  at  Ouadaloanal  In 
1943:  Presidential  Unit  Citation  with  two 
Botize  StfLrs,  Guadalcanal^  1942  and  Pele- 
Uu — 1944. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  Guadalcanal.  In  one  attack  Puller  led 
against  tbs  Japanese,  he  wm  woiinded  seven 
times  but  continued  fighting. 

The  nickname  "Cheety"  was  derived  from 
P^aiers  ramrod  straight  back  and  his  In- 
flated chest. 

His  associates  recognized  him  as  a  tough 
uncouth  and  profane  marine. 


October  IS,  1971 


BAPTISTS   OPPOSE    PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  low* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1971 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
evidenced  by  the  following,  statements, 
all  major  Baptist  groups  in  this  country 
are  opposed  to  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  regarding  prayer  in 
public  buildings. 

The  statement-s  follow: 
Baptist  Joint  CoMMrmcE  on  Public  Ajtaibs 

Participating  groups: 

American  Baptist  Convention. 

BaptL-it  Conference  of  Canada. 

Baptist  General  C<inference 

National  Baptist  Convention. 

Nattona]  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A.  Inc. 

North  American  Baptist  General  Confer- 
ence. 

Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention, 
Inc. 

Seventh  Day  Baptist  General  Conference. 

Southern  Baptl«t  Convention. 


A  Resolution    on    Riiiaiors    Prcsdom    and 

THC     NONDENOMINATIONAL     PhaTER     AmBND- 
MKNT 

(Sec.  1  Nothing  contaliied  In  this  Con- 
stitution shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons 
lawfully  assembled,  in  any  public  building 
which  is  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
to  participate  in  nondenomlnational  prayer 
H  J   Res.  191) 

Whereas,  there  Is  currently  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  propKwal  (HJ. 
Res  191)  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  authorize  participa- 
tion In  nondenomlnational  prayer  In  any 
public  building;  and 

Whereas,  this  proposal,  by  authorizing  par- 
ticipation in  nondenomlnational  prayer, 
opens  the  door  for  government  to  determine 
what  is  acceptable  prayer:  and 

Whereas,  we  are  vitally  concerned  to  main- 
tain religious  liberty,  without  any  infringe- 
ment by  governmental  regulation  of  any 
form,  as  now  provided  without  qualification 
by  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution; 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  we.  the  Bap- 
tist Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs,  as- 
sembled In  formal  session  on  October  6.  1971, 
hereby  record  our  opposition  to  H.J.  Res.  191. 
and  support  our  stand  with  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  W^e  are  sympathetic  with  the  sincere 
desire  of  many  people  U)  preserve  the  right 
U)  all  persona  to  engage  In  genuine  prayer. 
We  deny,  however,  that  any  elected  body  or 
governmental  authority  has  the  right  to 
determine  either  the  place  or  the  content  of 
prayer,  at  Is  implied  in  the  prop<Jsed  con- 
stitutional nondenomlnational  prayer 
amendment. 

2  Moreover,  we  foresee  that  to  authorize 
government  by  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  intervene  In  the  sacred  privilege  of  prayer, 
long  enshrined  In  the  character  and  tradi- 
tion of  our  nation.  Is  to  make  of  government 
a  Judge  of  theology  and  an  administrator  o/ 
religious  practice. 


3  We  fear  that.  U  suob  a  proposed  amend- 
ment should  become  a  part  ot  the  CXxisUtu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States,  a  new  rellgl<Mi  of 
"nondenocninatlonaUam"'  would  in  a  meas- 
ure beoortie  eetablished  which  could  threaten 
the  integrity  of  both  church  and  state. 

4.  The  amendment  could  enable  govern- 
ment to  impose  the  limits  of  "'nondenoml- 
natloftali.'sm  "  on  religious  practices  in  any 
building  that  is  built  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
public  funds — a  school,  a  hospital,  a  day 
care  center,  a  nursing  home,  a  children "s 
home- — thereby  nullifying  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  Jree  exerrlse  of  religlOQ. 

3.  We  afflrm  the  right  of  school  children 
or  any  other  segment  of  the  population  to 
engage  voUintarlly  in  their  own  prayers 
without  government  authorization  or  super- 
vision. This  right,  we  believe.  Is  protected 
adequately  by  the  nrst  Amendn^ent  as  It 
now  stands: 

Article  1  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  eetablisJiment  of  religion ,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof:    .   .   . 

6.  Finally,  it  Is  our  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  Is  offered  in  view  of  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  so-called  '"prayer 
and  Bible  reading"'  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1962  and  1963,  which  properly  pro- 
hibited government  Intrusion  into  the  re- 
ligious activity  of  school  children.  At  no 
time  has  the  Supreme  Court  prohibited  vol- 
untary prayer  but  has  only  ruled  against 
gf)veminentally  prescribed  prayer  and  gov- 
ernmental! y  sponsored  religjlous  exercises. 

American  Baptist  CoNvsN-noN :  Separation 
or  Church  and  State 

(Voted  at  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Convention,  May  22.  1964  ) 

Baptists  believe  that  religious  faith  must 
involve  a  vital  encounter  between  man  and 
God  and  that  religious  form  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  this  encounter 

The  vlewpolnu  of  Baptists  (In  particular. 
John  Leland)  with  regard  to  rellglDUS  liberty 
and  the  necessity  for  the  8ei>aratlon  of 
church  and  state  had  Its  Influence  on  the 
writers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  resulted  In 
the  flrst  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  has  become  the  cor- 
nerstone of  religious  liberty 

Thus  Baptists  have  long  opposed  any  com- 
pulsion to  conformity  in  religious  belief  or 
in  the  practice  of  religion  The  first  amend- 
ment has  supported  this  freedom.  The  pro- 
posed change  In  that  amendment  could 
weaken  It  and  bring  the  power  of  the  State 
to  beax  on  Individuals  to  conform  and  to 
participate  In  prescribed  religious   practices 

An  amendment  to  permit  compulsory  Bible 
reading  and  prayer  In  the  public  schools  Is 
not  only  a  danger  to  the  freedom  of  non- 
believers.  It  Is  also  a  threat  to  the  religious 
well-being  of  the  believer  It  Is  because  of 
a  deep  respect  for  worship,  and  the  recogni- 
tion that  prayer  Is  essential  and  should  be 
a  vital  encovmter  between  man  and  God.  that 
Baptists  oppose  devotional  exercises  that  tre 
more  rote  than  worship  Therefore  we  reaf- 
firm our  belief  In  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  as  written  in  the  flrst  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

And  we  reafHrm  our  historic  Baptist  belief 
that  religion  should  not  be  a  matter  of  com- 
pulsion and  that  prayers  and  religious  prac- 
tices should  not  be  prescribed  by  law  or  by 
a  teacher  or  public  school  official; 

We  further  urge  that  American  BaptlsU 
develop  present  programs  and  explore  new 
and  more  effective  ways  of  reaching  chUdren 
and  youth  for  Jesus  Christ  who  are  currently 
not  being  reached;  and 

We  also  urge  American  Baptist  churches 
and  families  to  give  special  study  thU  year 
to  our  historic  Baptist  position  In  th«  con- 
text of  cturent  Issues  in  church  and  SUte 
relations. 
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BarnsT  OmjftKAi.  CoNrxaiNca; 

Uoyd  W.  Dahlqulst,  general  secretary, 
tioard  of  trustees.  Baptist  General  Conference, 
May  11.  iaft4 

There  Is  no  que.stlon  in  our  mind  or  heart  as 
to  our  desire  Ui  have  all  people  read  the 
Bible,  for  It  Is  the  abiding  word  of  God  How- 
ever, we  must  exercise  care  on  how  we  get 
people,  children  or  adults,  to  read  the  Bible. 
If  our  Bible  la  forced  upon  anybody  by  gov- 
ernment regulation,  then  we  may  be  forced 
by  legislation  to  have  the  wTlllngs  of  other 
religions  in  our  schools  We  need  to  have 
both  the  immediate  and  ultimate  perspective 

We  are  living  In  dav-s  of  prophetic  fulfill- 
ment, so  clearly  seen  in  the  paganizing  and 
secularlElng  of  our  society.  It  Is  against  this 
total  trend  that  we  must  bend  every  effort  In 
personal  life,  homellfe.  and  church  Ilie  deep- 
seated  Uagedy  Is  Uiat  the  Bible  and  prayer 
have  so  little  meaning  to  the  average  Chris- 
tian and  church  member.  Conference  Baptists 
Included. 

The  remedy  Is  not  legislation,  but  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  lives, 
homes,  and  churches.  We  need  revival  fire  to 
burn  at  the  home  base,  then  It  wUl  spread  to 
others,  affecting  every  area  of  life,  school  work. 
bu.slness  and  play. 

0  God,  bO  let  It  be!  Amen  I 

Nationai.  Baptist  CnNVT.N"noN.  USA  ,  Inc 
J.    H.    Jackson,    president,    the    National 
Baptist    Convention,    USA,,    Inc.    April    34. 
1964 

It  Is  mv  position  that  the  Supreme  Court 
interpreted  properly  Uie  Constitution  in  deal- 
ing with  the  issue  of  prescribed  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  In  our  public  schools, 

1  do  not  favor  any  constitutional  change  In 
this  matter,  for  the  church  does  not  need 
government  to  assist  her  in  the  propagation 
of  her  faith  I  believe  firmly  In  the  separation 
of  church  and  state,  and  a  constitutional  pre- 
scription lnvt>lving  the  matter  of  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  Is  putting  goverumeul  in  Uie 
buslnees  of  religion  •    •    •. 

NOETH  AMraitAN  Baptist  General 

C'  iNrERENCE 

Frank  H.  Woyke,  executive  aecretary.  North 
A-mcHcan  Baptist  General  Conference, 
August  1962 

Much  excitement  has  been  stirred  by  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  declaring  un- 
constitutlonsil  the  prayer  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Regents  of  New  York  for  use 
In  all  public  schcKjl,s  In  the  State. 

A  su>rm  of  prote-st  greeted  the  decision 
•  •  •  TTiere  was  a  widespread  impression 
that  this  decision  proved  the  Supreme  Court 
to  be  against  prayer,  antlrellglous.  and  in 
favor  of  the  secularlratlon  of  American  life. 

What  are  the  facts? 

1.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not  declare  op- 
position to  prayer.  It  simply  said  that  prayer 
•'composed  by  goverrimentaJ  ofllclals  as  a  part 
of  a  government  program  to  further  religious 
beliefs"  is  unconstitutional  TTie  Court  held 
that  the  regents'  prayer  In  New  York  was  an 
••official"  prayer  and  thus  violated  the  rlghus 
of  citizens  under  the  1st  and  14tb  amend- 
ments. 

a.  The  Court  did  not  eliminate  God  from 
our  public  life.  It  simply  stated  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  religion  heui  a  tendency  to 
destroy  government  and  to  degrade  religion 
The  Court  also  declared  that  govemmentally 
established  religions  and  religious  persecu- 
tion go  hand  in  hand.  Is  this  not  what  all 
those  who  prlr«  religious  freedom  have  been 
saying  all  along? 

Pbocrcsstve   National   Baptist  Convention, 
Inc. 

*    STATEMENT    Or    aKLIGIOT.-S    mXDOM    AND 

voLt7NTABT    paA-rxa 
The  people  called  Baptists  have  always  be- 
Uered  in  and  oontended  for  ttie  principle  of 
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religious  liberty  for  all  and  the  fact  that 
prayer,  to  be  genuine,  must  be  voluntary 
...  fur  prayer  is  communion  with  God. 

The  Progressive  NaUonal  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, Inc..  adheres  to  this  prluclpie  and  be- 
lieves further  that  prayer  should  neither  be 
loudered  nor  compelled  by  any  governmental 
or  ecclesiastical  authority. 

We  believe  that  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  states.  ""Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof,"'  Is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
religious  liberty  for  all,  Tlie  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  rendered  decisions 
which  fairly  and  adequately  Uiterpret  this 
amendment. 

We  believe  further  that  another  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relative  to  religion 
in  general  and  prayer  In  particular  could  be- 
cloud the  clear  statement  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment and  afford  an  opportunity  for  courts 
in  the  future  to  Interpret  the  First  Amend- 
ment differently  Therefore,  we  oppose  a  pray- 
er timeudment  to  the  Constitution. 

S.     S.     HODCES, 

ELCcutive    Secretary 
Progressive    National    Baptist    Convention. 
Inc.,  Washington.  D,C. 

Seventh  Day  Baptist  General  Conference 
Harley  D,   Bond,  executive  secretary.  Sev- 
enth Day   Baptist  General   Conferenece.  May 
5.   1964. 

The  flrst  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
very  clearly  permits  free  exercise  of  religion 
and  safeguards  against  the  establishment,  by 
law.  of  any  specified  re4lglon  The  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  decision  which  made  unlawful 
the  prescribing  of  prayers  by  a  political  sub- 
cllvl.slon  (and  we  axiume  by  the  National 
Government),  upheld  the  safeguard.  Unfor- 
tunately the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  grossly  misinterpreted. 

The  time  factor  has  not  permitted  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  General  Conference  to 
consider  House  Joint  Resolution  693,  How- 
ever, as  one  member  of  that  minority  group, 
I  wish  to  express  my  personal  opposition  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  693  or  to  any  other 
constitutional  sunendment  which  would  af- 
fect the  safeguards  of  the  flrst  amendment. 
House  Joint  Resolution  693  would  be  an  en- 
actment in  opposition  to  the  noneetabllsh- 
ment  of  religion.  Ironically.  It  Implies  a  per- 
missiveness to  Bible  reading  and  prayer,  both 
of  which  are  Implicit  in  the  first  amendment. 

SotTHERN  Baptist  Convention 

ON   VOLUNTARY   PRAYER 

'Whereas,  There  Is  a  continuing  nationai 
discussion  on  the  relationship  between  pub- 
lic agencies  and  the  advancement  of  religion 
and 

Whereas.  Baptists  have  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  world  by  Insisting  on  reli- 
gious liberty  for  all  and  by  emphasising  that 
a  genuine  religious  experience  is  a  voluntary 
response  to  God,  and 

Whereas.  Prayer  is  one  of  the  most  Inti- 
mate and  sacred  relationships  to  Ood  and 
must  be  kept  free  from  governmental  or 
ecclesiastical  Intrusion,  and 

Whereas,  Prayer  Is  not  a  genuine  response 
to  God  unless  It  Is  voluntary   Therefore,  be  It 

ResolxfCd.  that  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention In  session  at  St.  Louis,  Mo..  June  2. 
1971,  reaffirm  Its  resolution  on  Religious 
Liberty  approved  by  the  Convention  at 
Atlantic  City,  N  J  .  May  22  1964  (see  page  80 
SBC  Annual  1954 ) .  and 

Be  It  further  Resolved,  that  we  do  hereby 
reaffirm  our  belief  In  voluntary  prayer  on  the 
part  of  all  people  and  that  we  urge  the 
churches  to  teach  their  members  the  true 
nature  of  prayer  and  the  role  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  In  helping  people  to  pray,  and 

Be  It  further  Resolved,  that  the  Southern 
BaptUt  Convention  encourage  Its  oonstitu- 
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ency  "to  participate  In  prayer  eKperiences  that 
are  voluntary  and  uncoeroed  by  govern- 
mental Of  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

RESOLXTTION    NO,     2 RKLJCIOUB    L^BUtl  I 

In  this  anniversary  year  we  are  grateful 
for  the  witness  which  our  Baptist  movement 
has  been  privileged  to  bear  The  discern- 
ment of  the  call  of  Ood  In  Christ  has  led  \is 
to  a  glorious  experience  of  evangelism  and 
missionary  outreach  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit 

Our  leaders  and  our  people  have  firmly  re- 
jected the  use  of  the  coercive  powers  of  gr^r- 
emment  in  the  realm  of  religion  Baptifj 
had  much  to  do  'With  'writing  the  First 
Amendment  Into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  have  been  In  the  forefront 
in  preserving  the  rellgloas  liberty  that  our 
nation  has  enjoyed  We  have  unflinchingly 
declared  our  desire  for  separation  of  church 
and  state  in  resolutions.  In  sermons  and  In 
fKillcles  and  practices 

1  We,  the  messengers  of  the  Convention 
hereby  affirm  our  support  for  the  concepts 
and  the  vocabulary  of  the  First  Amendment 
including  both  Its  prohibition  upon  govern- 
ment roles  In  religious  programs  and  Its 
protection  of  free  exercise  of  religion  for  the 
people, 

2.  We  enunciate  our  concern  that  public 
officials  and  public  servants  of  all  types  shall 
have  the  same  free  exercise  of  religion  as 
other  citizens,  but  that  this  freedom  doe*  not 
entitle  them  to  use  public  or  offlcia".  powers 
for  the  advancement  of  religious  commit- 
ment* or  ideas.  In  applying  this  principle 
to  the  field  of  public  education,  we  affirm  the 
historic  right  of  our  schools  to  full  academic 
freedom  for  the  pursuit  of  all  knowledge 
religious  or  otherwise 

3  We  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  allow  the  First  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  United  States  to  stand  as 
our  guarantee  of  religious  liberty,  and  we 
oppose  the  adoption  of  any  further  amend- 
ment to  that  Constitution  respecting  eetab- 
lishment  of  religion  or  free  exercise  thereof, 

4  We  urge  all  our  channeLE  leaders  and 
churches  to  involve  themselves  thoroughly  in 
study  of  the  biblical,  the  hlstorica;,  and  the 
contempwrary  Issues  related  to  religious  lib- 
erty to  the  end  that  our  heritage  of  freedom 
and  responslbilltv  under  Ood  may  be  clearly 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  next  gen- 
eration and  by  ever  larger  proportions  of  the 
world's  peoples. 


CONGRESSMAN     BOB     SIKES     LS     A 
NATIONAL  LEADER 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  18.  1971 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  I  received  in  my  mail  the  October  8 
edition  of  the  Florida  Poll  which  is  a  pub- 
lication edited  by  my  fine  and  able  con- 
stituent Joe  Abram.  and  which  has  for 
yeai's  been  making  observations  on  na- 
tional and  local  governmental  matters. 
In  this  recent  edition,  a  veir  fine  tribute 
appears  to  our  beloved  colleague  Bob 
Sdces  and  I  am  happy  to  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Bob  Sikxs 

Bob  Sikes,  colorful  and  able  'Congress- 
man" from  Crest  view  attd  big  game  hunter 
among  the  10  most  powerful  men  in  '•Con- 
gress" SUces  has  brought  many  pro>so«s  and 
installations  to  our  state  and  as  a  strong 
senior  member  of  the  Armed  Semoss  Com- 
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mlttee  and  chairman  of  the  Contract  Com- 
mittee baa  caased  him  to  be  listed  as  one 
of  10  moat  powerful  men  In  America. 

I  am  sure  that  one  of  the  best  known  and 
respected  in  Congreaa  today  Ls  the  ever  >mU- 
ing  Dean  of  Florida's  Delegation  In  Confess 
from  Crestvlew,  Bob  Slkea.  Bob  1b  a  former 
newspaperman,  PuWlsber  and  I  believe  car- 
ries a  union  card  u  a  former  Telegraph  Op- 
erator. Slkes  has  now  joined  the  ranks  of 
Big  Oame  Hunters"  returning  from  Africa 
with  a  top  Hunting  Group  from  the  United 
States  with  some  valuable  trophies  to  hang 
In  his  office.  Congessman  Slkes  represents 
Florida's  First  Congressional  District  now 
made  up  of  Escambia.  Santa  Ro«a,  Okalosa, 
Walton,  Holmes.  Jackson,  Washington.  Bay 
and  Oulf  Counties.  Wherever  you  go  In  his 
District  he  Is  loved  by  all  and  has  received  Ci- 
tations and  Honors  from  Catholics.  Protes- 
tants. Greek  and  Jewish  groups  and  Is  as 
strong  among  the  blacks  as  he  la  among  the 
whites  Bob  Slkea  Is  Truly  the  "All  American" 
man  In  Congress  who  has  worked  harmo- 
niously with  all  Committees  to  keep  the 
"NASA"  Program  going  and  to  help  keep 
America  .strong  It  Is  men  like  Slkes  who  has 
made  Florida  a  great  State  and  you  will  see 
hini  and  hts  work  standing  out  for  the  poor. 
the  slrk,  the  needy  and  all  peoples.  I  doubt 
that  Congressman  B<3b  Slkes  will  have  any 
opp)08lllon  next  year  and  if  someone  dares  op- 
pose him  he  will  be  the  winner"  In  landslide 
figures  My  way  of  thinking  based  on  talking 
to  people  oil  over  the  state  that  Florida  needs 
more  men  like  civic  leader,  former  publisher 
and  newspaperman,  church  leader  and  now 
"big  game"  hunter  Bob  Slkes  .  .  If  Bob  had 
been  living  In  Ohio,  New  York,  Illinois  or  even 
Fenn.,  he  wovild  have  been  President  of  tbe 
United  States. 
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VIETNAM 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1971 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  won- 
dering, in  view  of  the  events  of  the 
past  few  weekB  in  Saigon,  if  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  any  member  of  the 
executive  branch  would  care  to  say  he 
or  she  IS  willing,  from  this  day  for- 
ward, to  give  his  or  her  life,  limb,  san- 
ity or  freedom — POW  even  for  another 
day — further  to  prop  up  the  Saigon 
dictatorship. 

Other  Americans  are  being  ordered 
to   do   so   today 

Following  LS  the  language  of  House 
Resolution  630,  which  I  introduced  on 
St-ptember  30.   1971: 

Whereas  the  President  of  tbe  United  States 
on  March  4  1971.  stated  that  his  policy  U 
that  as  long  as  there  are  Am«rlcan  POW's 
In  North  Vietnam  we  will  tiave  to  maintain  a 
residual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  That  Is 
the    least    we    can    negotiate    for   ' 

Whereas  Madame  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh.  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Covernnkent  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  Jtily  i,  1971,  that  the  policy 
of  her  government  is:  If  the  United  States 
Ck^veriinient  sets  a  terminal  data  for  tbe 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  m  1971  of 
the  totality  of  Unlt«d  States  forces  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  in  the  United 
States  camp,  the  partus  will  at  the  same 
time   agree  on   the  modalltUs: 

"A.  Of  tbe  withdrawal  In  safety  from 
South  Vietnam  of  tbe  totality  of  United 
States  forces  and  thoss  of  tbe  otbsr  foreign 
countries   In   tbe   United   States  camp: 


"B.  Of  the  releaae  of  the  totality  of  mlll- 
t!(ry  men  of  all  parties  and  the  olTlllana  cap- 
tured In  the  war  (including  Amarlean  pilots 
captured  in  North  Vietnam ) ,  ao  that  they 
may  all  rapidly  return  to  their  homes. 

"These  two  operations  will  begin  on  the 
same  date  and  will  end  on  the  same  date. 

"A  cease-fire  will  be  observed  between 
the  South  Vietnam  People's  Liberation 
Armed  Forces  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
other  foreign  countries  In  the  United  States 
c^imp,  as  soon  as  the  parties  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 
nam of  the  totality  of  United  States  forces 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
the  United  States  camp." 

Resolved,  That  the  United  .States  ."hall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  .American 
prlswjners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
Stales  shai;  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Pt:>rce8 
from  South  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  agreement  shall  contain 
guarantee  by  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam of  safe  conduct  out  of  Vietnam  for  all 
American  prisoners  and  all  American  Armed 
Forces    simultaneously 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or    NEW    JERdET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi;ENTATT\'ES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  stajid  today  and  join  ray  many  col- 
leagues In  paying  tribute  to  Christopher 
Columbus  ThlB  year  for  the  first  time 
the  Nation  Is  paying  official  tribute  to 
Columbus  as  we  have  proclaimed  the 
second  Monday  to  be  a  Federal  holiday- 
Christopher  Columbus  Day— an  objective 
I  have  sought  through  legislation  in  my 
many  yeais  In  Congress, 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  my  New  Jersey  delegation  (Mr. 
Ronmo'  for  allowing  us  this  opportu- 
nity to  speak  In  honor  of  Columbus. 

It  can  be  said  that  Columbus  was  not 
the  first  to  reach  America  The  Vikings 
may  well  have  sent  explorers  to  our 
shores,  and  certainly  the  American  In- 
dians were  settled  and  established  on  the 
North  American  continent  prior  to 
Columbus  landing  in  1492 

Yet  every  American  schoolboy  and  girl 
knows  the  name  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus— and  with  good  reaaon — for  his  was 
the  voyage  of  discovery  that  counted. 

It  was  the  great  Italian  Idealist  who  set 
out  from  Europe  agaiiut  the  advise  of 
scientists  and  heads  of  state  In  search  of 
the  northwest  passage  to  the  Orient  and 
found  instead  the  New  World.  This  was 
the  discovery  which  led  to  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to 
the  ultimate  growth  of  a  great  Nation. 
The  chars-cterlstlcs  he  exlilblted.  Inqulsl- 
tlveness.  conscientlouaneas,  and  persever- 
ance, have  surfaced  time  and  time  again 
In  American  history,  but  they  were  first 
exemplified  In  America  by  Christopher 
Columbus. 

The  Italian -American  community  has 
much  to  be  proud  of  in  its  first  favorite 
son    The  history  of  America  is  studded 


with  the  deeds  and  virtues  of  Italian 
Americans,  who  stand  today  as  ooe  of  the 
most  productive   and   patriotic  of  the 

many  ethnic  minorities  In  the  American 
melting  pot. 

When  one  ijays  tribute  to  Columbus, 
one  mu.st  at  the  same  time  pay  tribute 
to  the  Italian -American  commonlty.  I 
am  proud  today  to  pay  such  tribute  to 
both. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afondav.  October  18.  1971 

Mr  FRA8ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  projects,  establlEhed  un- 
der Public  Law  89-97,  have  provided 
comprehensive  child  care  to  a  number  of 
children  in  Minneapolis,  This  act  was 
truly  an  innovative  idea  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care  to  clilldren  as  it  focused  on 
preventive  care.  As  the  following  two 
sutements  show,  the  programs  have  pro- 
vided preventive  care  at  less  cost. 

Dr  Vernon  E  Weckwerth  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mlrmesota  has  been  the  direc- 
tor of  the  systems  development  proj- 
ect. This  project  had  a  mandate  to  de- 
velop a  management  system  for  as.sess- 
ing  Uie  impact  on  children  of  these  proj- 
ects In  his  statement  Dr.  Weckwerth  de- 
velops eight  points  concerning  health 
care  especially  as  It  is  related  to  the  clill- 
dren and  youth  projects. 

Of  even  more  significant  interest  is  the 
statement  by  Dr  Tor  Dahl.  I>r  Dahl  has 
been  associated  with  Dr.  Weckwerth  in 
evaluating  the  children  and  youth  proj- 
ect in  Minneapolis.  Dr.  Dahl  has  reached 
some  truly  .startling  conclusions  in  his 
study  For  example,  the  average  citizen 
of  Uie  United  States  spends  $375  per  per- 
son per  year  for  health  care.  There  are 
no  accurate  figures  for  the  cost  for  chil- 
dren but  it  is  assumed  to  be  $200  per 
person  per  year. 

As  Dr  Dalil  points  out.  the  preventive 
care  provided  by  a  children  and  youth 
project  results  in  an  estimated  aiinual- 
Ized  cost  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  of  $129.81.  This  cost  saving  ap- 
proaches 35  percent  over  the  regular  cost 
for  each  child.  The  conclusion  is  self- 
evident:  the  children  and  youth  projects 
provide  preventive  care  at  less  cost  per 
child  per  year. 

Because  of  tlie  Importance  of  the  find- 
ings developed  by  Dr  Dahl  and  Dr. 
Weckwerth  at  the  systems  development 
project,  I  am  including  all  of  E>r  Dahl's 
statement  In  the  Record  at  this  point.  A 
more  complete  technical  view  of  the  cost 
analysis  program  is  available  should  any- 
one wish  to  see  it 

The  statement  follows: 

I  am  Vernon  E  Weckwerth.  Ph  D  ,  Profes- 
sor, Program  In  Hospital  and  Health  Care 
Administration,  School  of  Public  Health.  Col- 
lege of  Health  Scienost,  University  of  Mlnne- 
8<jta  I  «peak  only  for  myself  and  not  as  a 
repressntatlTS  of  any  agency,  society,  orgs- 
nlEatlon  or  Institution. 

For  the  past  *'.>a  years.  In  addition  to  other 
duties  as  weU  as  a  full  teaching  and  faculty 
load,  I  hSTe  b«en  Director  of  ths  Systems 
Development  Project — a  project  charged  with 
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development  of  a  management  system  for 
assessing  the  effect  of  organization  of  the 
delivery  of  health  cars  sarvlcss  to  chUdrsn 
living  In  families  of  low  Income  In  the  depths 
of  central  city,  urban  and  rural  slums  across 
the  nation. 

These  67  demonstration  projects  enabled 
under  Title  II  of  PL.  89-97  are  showing  «7 
unique  ways  to  deliver  complete,  continuous, 
personalized,  appropriate,  available,  accessi- 
ble, acceptable  health  care  services  In  an  ef- 
fective, efllclent  and  timely  manner  which  Is 
resi>onfllTe  to  human  demands  and  yet  in 
which  people  and  organizations  are  account- 
able for  the  care  and  the  resources,  both 
human  and  economic,  being  used  TTils  pro- 
gram Is  a  living  example  of  a  large  scale 
organization  of  the  delivery  of  care  to  the 
most  deprived  children  in  the  United  States. 
It  Is  a  fwogram  for  which  the  facts  are  in 
telling  where  Ifs  l>een,  and  where  It  Is  and 
for  which  It  can  be  predicted,  where  It's  go- 
ing and  how  much  It  will  coet — but  all  de- 
pendent on  legislation  to  continue  Federal 
Funding. 

Because  each  of  several  p)olnts  I  will  cov- 
er would  take  a  hearing  In  itself.  It  will  be 
Impossible  to  give  the  necessary  background 
to  develop  each  or  to  show  the  Inter-rela- 
tlonshlpts  among  them  as  well  as  the  effect 
each  has  on  the  other. 

I  am  also  taking  literally  your  statement 
that  these  hearings  focus  on  "the  federal 
government's  role  in  reforming  and  financing 
the  delivery  of  health  care  services." 

The  eight   points   I  will   mention   are: 

1  Implications  of  the  lack  of  stated  objec- 
tives In  what  was  to  be  accomplished  In 
health  programs  enabled  by  legislation  passed 
during  the  1900's. 

2.  The  next  crisis  In  health  care  delivery 
will  be  from  the  fear  of  and  actions  from 
malpractice  suits. 

3.  It  Is  a  fallacious  assumption  that  reim- 
bursement mechanisms,  like  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  will  solve  the  delivery  system's 
problems. 

4  The  major  constraints  on  health  care 
delivery  capacity  are  archaic  licensure  prac- 
tices and  vested  interest  ctistoms  which  re- 
strict health  workers  from  applying  the 
knowledge  and  skill  to  the  Jobs  they  are  al- 
ready prepared  to  do. 

8.  Current  government  financing  rewards 
delivery  of  care  for  time  and  effort  of  inputs 
rather  than  rewarding  delivery  for  outcomes 
of  care — I.e.,  it  rewards  activities  whether 
they  produce  an  effect  or  not. 

6.  If  the  Intent  la  to  try  to  reform  deliv- 
ery of  care,  a  far  out  alternative  that  should 
be  tried  Is  to  have  the  local  pharmacist  serve 
as  an  lndep<*ndent  purveyor  of  ambulatc«-y 
episodic  care  s.jrvlces. 

7  If  reforiTkaUon  of  the  delivery  system  oc- 
curs there  wUl  n<»ed  to  be  a  consistent  refor- 
mation of  or-ii  .ng  continuing  education 
programs  for  health  care  workers. 

8  A  synoptic  statement  of  the  nation- 
wide Children  and  Touth  Comprehensive 
health  cars  delivery  program  which  covers 
nearly  H  mlUlon  poverty  children  now  face 
termination  of  care  unless  Federal  legisla- 
tion Is  Initiated  to  continue  the  program. 

I  would  be  willing  to  answer  questions  on 
any  parts  of  the  statement. 

1  During  the  decade  of  the  1900's  a  flood 
of  social  legislation  Inundated  the  usual  con- 
duits through  the  bureaucracy  which  had 
historically  channeled  legislation  into  pro- 
grams to  the  populace.  Because  of  the  ideal- 
ism and  platitudes  of  both  the  legislation 
and  the  regulations  used  to  Implement  pro- 
grams. It  Is  Impossible  to  Judge  whether 
what  was  accomplished  was  what  was  In- 
tended. On«  must  question  whether  tbe 
vagueness  was  accidental  or  intentional. 

The  vogue  word  of  "change  '  failed  to  state 
"change  from  what  to  what"  and,  as  a  result 
It  Is  Impossible  to  render  a  valid  assessment 
of  the  eifects  b«cause  tbe  basis  for  such  as- 
sessment Is  unknown.  The  best  description 
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of  nearly  aU  health  programs  snatded  in  the 
IdflO's  U  to  laljel  them  as  "rocking  chair" 
activities — giving  people  a  sense  of  move- 
ment but  no  sense  of  direction. 

The  role  of  the  federal  gorvemment  should 
be  to  state  clearly  the  objectives  to  be  ac- 
complished which  are  accomplishable  rather 
than  creating  undtie  expectations  In  peoples 
minds;  and  to  state  the  bcusls  on  which  It 
would  accept  whether  the  programs  have 
accomplished  what  was   Intended. 

2.  Currently  malpractlse  suits  are  rising 
dramatically  in  both  frequency  and  dollar 
amount.  Insurance  coverage  Is  being  both 
terminated  for  massive  numbers  of  profes- 
sionals and,  for  those  who  can  obtain  it.  at 
exponentially   Increasing   premium   rates. 

The  effect  on  care  delivery  Is  multiple. 
Two  major  effects  are  these 

a)  the  professional,  particularly  physi- 
cians, are  demanding  Increasingly  greater 
numlier  of  teats  and  other  dlagnorUc  inputs 
In  order  to  protect  themselves  against  errors 
of  both  commission  and  onussion; 

b)  because  of  the  fear  of  malpractlse  and 
because  of  recent  court  decisions  holding 
them  legally  Uable  for  all  care,  they  are  In- 
creasingly less  willing  to  delegat*  tasks  to 
other  workers,  more  crucially  to  reforming 
the  system  to  suppK)rt  other  workers — par- 
ticularly the  whole  cadre  of  relatively  new 
allied  health  workers— do  the  Jobs  that  they 
could  do. 

The  practise  of  medicine  aa  well  m  all 
health  care  services  Is  both  a  science  and 
an  art.  It  Is  subject  to  the  risks  of  errors 
of  human  Judgement.  It  is  characterized  by 
massive  degrees  of  uncertainty  of  the  spe- 
cific health  problem  possessed  by  an  individ- 
ual. Yet  more  and  more  there  Is  a  demand 
to  make  errorlees  decisions  which  will  deny 
both  their  right  to  b«  wrong  and  force  in- 
creased conatimptlon  of  unnecessary  re- 
sources as  well  as  restrict  other  prepared 
workers  to  provide  care. 

The  role  at  the  federal  government  should 
be  to  a)  create  a  compensation  strucctire 
for  torts,  b)  crea.t«  protection  under  tbe  law 
for  malpractlse  coverage 

3.  A  fallacious  assumption  has  been  made 
that  solving  Onanclng  problems  for  health 
service  delivery  scrives  health  service  delivery 
problenu.  For  example.  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid were  not  and  are  not.  regardless  ct  what 
BomiB  naively  choose  to  believe,  health  cars 
delivery  mechanisms  which  have  poured  ad- 
ditional dollars  Into  purchasing  services 
which  have  been  historically  in  short  supply, 
therefore,  doing  what  some  of  us  predicted 
6  years  ago — Inflating  costs  at  an  accelerat- 
ing rate. 

In  essence,  most  of  the  National  Health 
Insurance  proposals  are  merely  extensions  of 
Medicaid  mentality.  They  will  merely  Inflate 
the  price  of  servlcee  rendered  and  possibly 
even  worse,  create  a  deluslonary  unfulflllable 
expectation  of  access  of  care.  conaCralnt  of 
coets  and  maintenance  of  quality  in  ths 
minds  of  the  American  Public 

Tlie  role  of  the  federal  government  should 
be  to  assure  that  resources  be  allocated  to 
increasing  capacity  to  deliver  oare  and  In 
no  way  to  express  or  imply  that  payment  for 
services  rendered  or  Insuranoe  will  equalise 
access,  constrain  coet  or  maintain  quality. 

4.  Currently  our  mental  set  In  American 
Health  Care  Service  Delivery  is  to  have  the 
best  qualified  person  do  the  job.  Reduced  to 
alxurdum  this  would  mean  only  one  person 
as  a  care  deliverer  could  exist. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  capacity 
and  distribution  must  Include  a  change  In 
the  mental  set  that  the  least  qualified  per- 
son, but  with  the  minimum  knowledge  and 
skill  to  perform  the  activity,  must  be  per- 
mitted to  do  this  job. 

This  means  that  healing  arts  laws  must  be 
changed.  In  particular,  that  licensure  as  It 
now  exists  must  be  eliminated  since  cur- 
rently It  Is  the  single  greatest  constraint  to 
any    re-forming  of   the   delivery   system    In 
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addition.  It  is  conveying  a  fradulect  security 
to  the  public  that  a  perscai,  once  licensed  is 
certified  to  lifelong  competence  merely  by  s 
dollar  payment  to  buy  a  yearly  certificate 
In  Its  plaoe  must  exist  tbe  organlzationaJ 
acoountabliity  to  certify  to  the  knowledge 
and  skill  of  each  health  worker  to  perfonn 
the  Job  to  be  done  and  that  that  organiza- 
tion have  both  the  responslbUity  and  tho 
authority  to  certify  such  competence  while 
being  accountable  organizationally  for  such 
performance. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  a)  to  provide  model  laws  to  implement 
such  changes  In  each  stats,  b)  to  require 
states  to  have  annual  recertlflcatlon  of  all 
health  care  workers  who  are  receiving  any 
compensation  from  federal  monies  and  that 
that  anntial  recertlflcatlon  process  be  done 
by  the  accountable  care  deUv«7  organiza- 
tion, society  or  institution  without  regard  to 
any  existing  licensure  in  the  state. 

6  At  pM-esent.  performance  In  tbe  entire 
health  field  is  based  on  Input  data  of  serv- 
ice rendwed  rath«  than  on  outcomes  of 
care.  In  effect  it  Judges  and  pays  on  hours 
expended,  visits  made,  days  boBpltallaed. 
etc  rather  than  on  tbe  results  of  thoee  in- 
puts in  terms  of  the  recipient  of  care 

If  reimbursement  is  to  be  continued.  It 
should  be  based  on  tbe  reetilts  not  tbe  Inputs 
of  service.  In  principle,  relnabursement 
should  be  made  on  a  less  than  cost  basis 
for  tune  and  effort  of  Inputs,  with  an  addi- 
tional payment  made  for  restilts. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  should 
be  to  provide  payment  to  s«Trlce  deUrerers 
on  behalf  of  tbe  recipients  at  an  Incentive 
rate  if  the  recipients  health  status  were  im- 
proved (or  maintained  If  degeneratlvel  and 
Tor  preventive  services  which  show  that  on  a 
cohort  basis  that  health  status  and  reasons 
for  seeking  service  have  reduced  preventable 
conditions. 

6.  A  far  out  propoesJ  which  would  effect  a 
re-formatlon  of  care  delivery  la  sketched  in 
the  foUowlng  paragraphs.  First,  let  us  look 
at  expre«ed  desires  by  and  behavolr  of  ths 
public. 

a  (  Health  Is  not  a  valtje  Absence  of  health 
is. 

b)  The  one  most  important  health  service 
desired  by  tbe  public  U  emergency  care  lor 
tbe  relief  of  pain  and  disease. 

c)  More  Americans  seek  relief  of  p*ln  and 
disease  from  their  local  pharmacies  than 
from  any  other  purreyor. 

If  you  would  like  to  try  a  dramatic  re- 
formation of  the  delivery  structur*^  one  for 
ambtilatory  care  delivered  at  the  local  phar- 
macy  should  be  tried. 

Although  this  proposal  would  need  massive 
man  hours  for  development,  a  sketch  would 
be  that  the  local  pharmacist  match  present- 
ing signs  and  symptoms  with  the  pharmacu- 
tlcal  he  knows  would  provide  relief  Phar- 
macists currently  use  UtUe  of  tbslr  yean 
of  education  and  experience  because  by  law 
and  custom  they  are  constrained  in  great 
part  to  prescription  tilling. 

In  the  demonstration,  alternatives  such 
as  including  low-cost  mlnlmultipbaslc  ma- 
chines located  in  the  pharmacy  to  provide  ad- 
ditional input  to  the  signs  and  symptoms,  if 
needed,  could  be  used  as  weU  as  tbe  poesi- 
bUlty  of  involving  workers  with  some  nursing 
skUls  could  also  be  tried. 

The  pharmacists  wotiid  serve  as  triage  deci- 
sion makers — referring  those  who  should  re- 
ceive medical,  dental  or  clinical  treatment, 
relieving  those  who  do  not  need  such  serv- 
ice, and  dlsuading  or  merely  giving  placebos 
to  those  who  could  as  weii  do  without. 

The  effect  would  be  to  open  a  route  to 
care  which  is  now  blocked,  to  raduoe  the 
waste  of  professional  time  now  required  for 
a  large  proportion  of  profonna  pi  sacrlptlons, 
to  utilise  the  knowledc*  and  skill  of  pbar- 
maclsta  as  health  profeaslonais  and  to  make 
service  available  for  widely  expanded  hours. 
accessible  because  of  proximity  and  aooept- 
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»ble  to  the  public  because  that  Is  where  they 
air«ady  choose  to  i^  ObTloualy  thU  proponal 
would  receive  masBive  opposition  from  the 
current  system  and  the  vested  Interesta  of 
those  of  UB  who  chooa*  to  bellrve  wo  know 
what  Is  best  for  the  public. 

TTie  role  of  the  Federal  (government  would 
be  to  enable  such   demonstrations. 

7.  Currently,  I  am  Involved  also  with  an 
on-going  continuing  education  program  for 
full  lime  employed  admlnl.'strators  of  hospi- 
tals and  nursing  homes  In  the  regions  of 
Montana.  Soxith  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Min- 
nesota. Wisconsin.  Iowa  and  Manitoba  In 
Canada  It  la  only  part  nf  what  mrist  exl.st 
for  all  health  care  workers  to  update,  aug- 
ment, append  and  enrich  knowledge  and 
skills  specific   to  performing   ctirrent   duties. 

If  re-formation  of  care  delivery  results  In 
a  rational  method  of  having  people  do  the  Job 
which  must  be  done,  then  a  reformation  of 
education  and  training  must  precede  It  for 
all  health  care  workers 

Currently  federal  monies  to  support  even 
the  dlaclpllnes  that  schools  of  public  health 
have  been  preparing  are  being  rediced 

The  role  of  the  Federal  government  In  al- 
lied health  worker  education  must  be  to  pro- 
vide massive  ajnouuta  of  dollars  to  such 
schools  for  contintilng  education  with  the 
constraint  that  a  full  spectrum  of  sliort- 
lerm  skill  programs  to  many-yeared  pro- 
fessional degrees  be  Included  with  entry  and 
exist  p>ermlttal  at  any  level,  freed  of  "time 
on  campus  and  hallowed  soil  heritage"  and 
doi'ie  cooperatively  with  high  schools.  Junior 
colleges,  vocational  technical  schfHjIs  as  well 
as  the  employers  and  employli.g  sKencles. 
Institutions  or  orgaiUzatloi^. 

8.  CurrenUy  the  Gonipreiienslve  Health 
Care  Service  Delivery  Programs  for  fhildreu 
and  Youth  have  demotistrated  that  tliey  can 
reduce  preventable  Ulnpsses.  th.it  sucii  care 
baa  been  delivered  at  an  annuallsed  cost 
for  thes«  children  who  were  the  in<j«t  de- 
prived ut  health  services  oX  any  gruup  In  the 
nation  at  coals  below  the  national  average 
of  cost*  for  episodic  care  only  yet  they  are 
ool;  denK>uMratlous  with  no  clear  future  in 
terms  of  Federal  furidlng 

Th«y  are  another  example  of  Federal  leg- 
islatloo  to  "demonstrate"  something  and  I 
fear  will  go  the  way  of  uncounted  other  dem- 
onstratlt'DS — no  follow  through  with  re- 
quired on-gotng  federal  funding  beyond  the 
denioristration  stage.  WItbout  clear  federal 
oocnaUtm«at  during  this  congress  to  con- 
tinue them,  these  600.0»XJ  of  the  poorest 
ciiUdren  lace  a  termination  of  services  to 
them 

6LUCC  the6«  projects  have  demoii»trat<-d 
67  uii-que  ways  of  organizing  care  delivery, 
have  a  management  information  system 
which  identifies  and  measures  performance 
and  requires  self  corrective  action  based  on 
measures  of  results,  which  no  other  health 
program  has.  It  would  be  an  immeasurable 
social  loss  to  fail  to  general  use  this  structure 
bev  iid  merely  a  demonstralion  program 

A  critical  attribute  of  these  projects  is  that 
eacn  is  taUor  mac^  to  the  local  area  It 
serves—  the  piece  of  living  evidence  of  di- 
versity at  this  point  in  time  when  I  tt»z 
that  there  is  a  ot»e- way -to-do- It  mentality 
which  wUl'  oatlonalize  a  protpam  that  wU) 
o'.lT  by  cji.ncldence  fit  a  rare  few  areas  In 
this  diverse  natkjn.  TTaus  defeaUng.  what 
iias  made  Uas  naUon  great,  the  kx»l  Initia- 
tive innovation  axid  creativity  neccoaary  to 
re<HK>nd  to  the  human  diaereiM:e8  acrtjss  thl* 
great  republic 

TT>e  role  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  should 
b«  s)  to  proTVde  both  an  extension  and  an 
expaziti^koo  of  the  ChUdren  and  Youth  Pro- 
gram, bi  to  require  similar  mansLgemen t 
perfurnuuK«  indvcatocs  for  all  (uiMled  health 
procrams.  ci  to  act  te— ures  on  what  resulu 
c-f  ear*  iivHild  be  and  di  to  aU<«aM«  those 
Ie4eraJ  doUan  to  aeeouutaMe  detlvery  or- 
gauinatious    wblcb   havs    the   autborttj   and 
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the  responalbOtty  to  get  the  Job  done  as  best 
fits  the  looskl  context  be  It  central  city  urban 
or  rarai  In  Its  setting. 

UwrrtasTTT  or  Minnesota, 
tfinneapolia ,  Minn  ,  February  21,  1971. 
Hon  Donald  M  Fraseh, 
Hcrw-tr  Offl-e  Building, 
Wtvihington,  D  C 

Dear  Concri:.ssman  Fraser'  Thank  you 
f'jr  your  pleasant  letter. 

Your  request  for  Information  pleased  me 
greatly;  so  far  the  restilts  of  this  most  anony- 
mous of  all  federal  programs  have  been  a 
seemingly  closely  guarded  secrpt  It  Is  a  fact, 
however,  that  the  Children  and  Youth  Com- 
prehensive Health  Care  Programs  iBecion 
502  of  Title  V.  Part  V.  Public  I,aw  89  97) 
contained  controversial  provisions  which, 
had  they  been  more  flnancially  visible,  would 
have  caused  major  concern  among  health 
care  officials,  primarily,  the  act  Instituted 
not  only  a  TcimbuTsemp-nt  authi^rlty  for 
comprehensive  health  care,  but  funded  a 
large-scale  experiment  on  dclirery  syntems 
for  comprehensive  health  rare  Furthermore, 
ffjr  the  first  lime  grants  were  made  directly 
to  medlca.  schools  and  teaching  hospitals — 
forcing  academically  oriented  Institutions  to 
become  directly  Involved  in  community  con- 
cerns, and  mobilizing  Impressive  Intellectual 
resources  against  Inner  city  health  problems 
Finally,  grantees  were  accorded  a  freedom  to 
experiiaeu:  unequalled  In  any  other  national 
service  program.  Two  of  the  67  operating 
units  of  this  program  are  located  in  the  City 
of  Minneapolis.  (The  Community  Univer- 
sity Comprehensive  Health  Care  Clinic, 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
a  lid  the  Minneapolis  Health  Department 
Comprehensive  Health  Care  Program  for 
Children  and  Youth) . 

T~he  amount  of  Infurmutlon  available  on 
the  ChUdren  and  Youth  Program  Is  over- 
whelming I  .shall  Just  have  to  report  some 
very  selective  highlights,  and  then  perh&p; 
refer  you  or  your  staff  to  some  of  our  pub- 
lications for  more  specific  Information. 

COBT 

A  major  concern  In  19flS  was  the  concept  of 
"Cadillac  Care"  being  provided  to  the  sickest 
children  In  the  United  States  Such  care, 
Including  all  medical  (plus  ho«pliall7aitlon V 
dental  jwrchologlcal  social  service,  nursing 
nutritional  occupational  therapy,  physical 
therapy  and  speech  and  hearing  services  were 
estimated  to  cost  $500  00  per  child  per  year 

The  present  ( 1970)  V  R  per  capita  expenses 
for  health  are  $34S  Oo,  but  representing  far 
less  comprehensive  care  than  what  was  out- 
lined alxr.r 

On  page  10  In  the  enclosed  report,  you  will 
find  that  the  anntiaM7»d  cost  per  registrant 
for  I9««  iQuarters  irV)  was  •301  2fl  These 
costs  are  properly  adjusted  for  capital  Items 
(depreciated!,  and  represents  a  correctly 
weighted  average  for  the  CAT  Program  as  a 
whole  They  Include  at!  reported  costs,  federal 
as  well  an  Ir^cal  matching  funds 

Notice  the  trend  next  annualized  moving 
av.-rage  drops  to  |194fl7.  then  to  (mQl.  and 
so  on  through  the  estimated  annualized  cost 
for   the   year  July    1     1970  to  June  30.    1971: 

•  12981 

The  figures  are  nof  adjusted  for  Inflation. 
Indicating  that  the  cost  trend  Is  even  more 
surprising  than  It  appears 

The  program  data  show  the  traditional 
efTrrts  of  b  comprehensive  health  care  pro- 
gram I  dramatic  reduction  In  hospltallratlons. 
eg  )  but  also  the  fact  that  a  wide  variety  of 
costs  exists  acTo»»  the  program  (Program  dif- 
ferences in  one  quarter  fHnge  from  $47  00  to 

•  1,000  00  per  patient  per  year).  However,  rs- 
greeslon  analysis  explains"  these  cost  differ- 
ences with  axore  ttian  90'X  accuracy.  If  only  a 
small  set  of  key  varlablsa  are  known,  such  as 
location,  size,  capacity  utilization,  number  of 
functional  areas,  etc  ,  It  Is  pi.>sslble  to  predict 
costs  wltb  vt  b%  accuracy. 


October  IS,  1971 
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A  oimplex  management  Information  sys- 
tem allows  the  project  directors  to  monitor 
the  progre.sa  of  the  registrants  as  they  move 
through  the  stages  of  care:  Registration, 
Health  Assessment.  Treatment  aud  Super- 
vision As  of  June  30.  1971.  the  Children  and 
Youth  Pro(^rani  Is  estimated  to  be  serving 
479.000  registrants,  where  368,000  will  have 
been  brought  to  the  health  supervision  stage 
In  the  medical  functional  area 

The  reporting  system  permits  an  eerily 
accurate  projection  mechanism  Since  1968 
we  have  been  able  to  predict  the  number  of 
new  registrants  entering  the  C  &  T  Pn.gram 
With  9<i95'T  accuracy  as  much  a."?  a  year  In 
advance  Furthermore,  models  predict  the 
speed  With  which  registrants  move  throtigh 
the  .rtages,  backlogs,  terminations,  well  child 
rates  and  re.\sseasment  Intervals,  and  relate 
these  variables  to  cost.  At  this  point  It  seems 
that. 

Growth  Rates,  Well  Child  Rates,  and  Speed 
of  flow  determine  Backlogs. 

Backlogs,  Ueaasossment  Intervals,  and  Epi- 
sodic Care  Rates  determine  cost  per  patient. 

Eventually,  we  shall  Isolate  what  other 
variables  deteriulr.e  the  above  measures,  and 
a  comprehensive  health  care  model,  where 
e.xperimentatlon  on  a  computer,  instead  of 
p>eople.  can  predict  efficient  modes  of  health 
care  delivery   throughout  the  United  Stales. 

ODTCOMES 

The  dismal  failure  of  the  health  care  sector 
to  relate  Inputs  to  ovitputs  Ls  to  a  large  ex- 
tent responsible  for  InefTlclency  and  coetll- 
nesfl  The  CAY  program  Is  set  up  U^  measure 
(among  other  things)  changes  In  health  care 
status,  as  well  as  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  episodic  care  conditions  as  registrants 
move  through  the  stages  of  care. 

We  now  know  that  comprehensive  health 
care  changes  the  health  care  status  of  Its 
recipients— after  only  two  full  years  of  data 
collection,  we  can  show  that 

a)  healUi  status  Improves  from  Initial 
health  assessment  to  recall  health  assessment 

b)  preventable  episodic  care  conditions  are 
reduced  relatively  to  chronic  condltloiis  as 
comprehensive  health  care  meattorea  taxe 
hold. 

The  futurlsUc  ImpUcatloiis  of  the  analysis 
could  be  as  follows  Given  an  effective  and 
relevtiiit  information  system,  we  can  study 
tlie  present  Aitease  dtstrl^uf(rm,  estimate 
what  It  will  cost  to  change  tiie  distribution. 
and  What  It  Will  Cost  Nut  To  Ch.mpe  It 
Blnce  an  Inferior  disease  distribution  invari- 
ably Is  cosrtUer  to  maintain  tlian  a  mor< 
preferable  disease  distribution,  the  health 
care  gap  Is  expreasable  in  dollars. 


WOMEN'S    EQUAL    RIGHTS    AMEND- 
MENT 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN7  ATIVE3 

Monday,  October  18,  1971 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN,  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  fog  condltlorw  at  the  Areata  air- 
port, Ir.  the  First  Congressional  District 
In  California,  I  was  unable  to  return  to 
Washington  to  ca«t  my  vote  In  favor  of 
Uie  equal  rights  amendment  and  against 
any  weakening  amendmente  to  It.  The 
visibility  conditions  were  below  landing 
mlnlmums,  aa  we  waited  for  Air  West 
Airlines,  thereby  requiring  them  to  cancel 
the  flight.  This  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  be  on  the  floor  during  the  time  of 
the  vote. 


October  18,  1971 

It  was  particularly  disappointing  that 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  Inasmuch  as 
I  have  Introduced  this  legislation  and.  In 
addition,  supported  it  last  year  when  it 
was  before  the  House. 

The  aubetantlal  margin  of  approval  the 
bill  received  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  gratifying  to  me  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  this  measure  will  be  given  the 
same  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate.  Thus  sending  it  on  to 
the  States  for  ratification. 

I  take  this  means  of  permanently  re- 
cording In  the  Congressional  Record  the 
position  I  would  have  taken  had  I  been 
able  to  be  present  on  the  floor  and  vot- 
ing 


A  DOCTOR  TALKS  OF  KANSAS 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or     KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1971 

Mr  SHRIVER,  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  WU- 
liam  J.  Pteals,  president  of  the  Kansas 
Medical  Society,  has  written  an  interest- 
ing and  inspirational  article  on  Kansas 
which  appeared  recently  In  the  Journal 
of  the  Kansas  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Reals 
has  described  very  well  the  assets  and 
attractions  of  Kansas  for  those  who  seek 
new  opportunities,  forwswd- thinking 
people,  clean  stir,  and  a  good  place  to 
raise  children  Although  Dr.  Reals'  mes- 
sage Is  directed  to  his  colleagues  In  the 
medical  profession,  he  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent Job  in  helping  all  of  us  sell 
Kansas. 

I  include  In  the  Record  the  message 
written  by  Dr.  Reals: 

Thi  PaiaiDKNT's  Message 

Deak  DocTOi:  "To  the  Stars  Through  Dif- 
ficulties". .  . 

This  motto,  which  app>eara  on  the  Oreat 
Seal  of  Kansas.  Ls  the  subject  of  my  message 
this  month,  because  recent  events  have  un- 
derscored for  me  a  couple  of  facts  about  our 
state: 

First,  DO  state  can  surpass  Kansas'  history 
of  overcoming  any  obstacle  or  hardship  In 
its  p>ath  to  greatness. 

Second,  whUe  we've  reached  the  stars,  our 
national  image  Is  stlJl  In  the  dust. 

It  was  during  the  AMA  convention  In  At- 
lantic City  that  this  was  most  recently 
brought  home  to  me  The  president  of  anoth- 
er state  society  (who  shall  remain  nameless), 
when  he  learned  I  was  from  Kansas,  made 
a  number  of  disparaging  remarks  about  Kan* 
sas.   Its  climate,   terrain  and  people. 

I  argued  briefly  with  blm,  then  lapsed  Into 
silence,  knowing  the  futUlty  of  trying  to  ed- 
ucate a  geographic  snob.  But  I  was  stunned 
by  his  pointless,  mindless  attack  on  our 
beautiful  and  productive  state,  and  I  brooded 
about  It  on  my  drlre  home  from  the  crowded, 
polluted  and  cluttered  East  Coast. 

As  we  came  west,  the  dirt  and  clamor  be- 
gan to  fall  away.  The  cities  became  more 
open,  the  towns  more  attractive,  the  skies 
clearer  and  the  people  friendlier. 

And,  as  I  crossed  the  Missouri-Kansas  bor- 
der. Kansas  greeted  me  with  a  warmth  and 
honesty  I  had  missed  on  my  trip  back  East. 

The  wheat  barrest  had  not  yet  begun  In 
the  section  I  traversed,  and  the  golden  fields 
rippled  In  the  breeze  under  the  bright  blue 
sky 

I  was  home  And  I  was  glad. 

No  one  who  erer  got  to  know  Kansas  could 
hiake  those  comments  I  hear  frequently  to 
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my  travels  .  .  .  comments  that  Infer  we  are 
backward  p>eople  living  In  a  dust  bowl  This 
Image  reflects  not  }ust  on  the  dtlaena  in 
general,  but  on  physicians  In  particular,  upon 
their  type  of  practice,  their  hospitals  and 
unlveraltles 

And  It's  all  undeserved. 

l»or  a  "backward"  state,  we've  done  pretty 
well  at  producing  some  of  America's  most 
forward-thinking  pwrsons.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower Is  a  product  of  our  state,  and  chose 
Its  soil  as  his  final  resting  place  Industrialist 
Walter  Chrysler,  athlete  Jim  Ryun,  play- 
wright William  Inge,  and  musician  Stan 
Kenton  bad  their  origins  In  Kansas 

The  Mennlnger  Foundation  and  Clinic  In 
Topeka  is  Internationally  known  and  res- 
pected as  the  center  of  psychiatry.  It  was 
founded  by  native  sons. 

The  Hertzler  CUnlc  at  Halstead  Is  known 
around  the  world,  as  was  Its  founder.  Artbiu 
Hertzler. 

More  than  half  the  light  aircraft  manu- 
factured In  the  world  comes  from  Wichita. 
TWO  Kansans.  Walter  Beech  and  Clyde 
Cessna,  founded   this  vital   Industry. 

Tf^nimii  Is  the  breadbasket  of  the  world, 
producing  enough  wheat  each  year  to  feed 
half  the  world  .  .  .  producing  more  than 
one-flftb  of  America's  beef,  and  serving  the 
nation  through  more  than  630  food  process- 
ing firms. 

The  list  is  endless. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  driven  the  Flint  Hills 
In  the  spring  knows  the  verdant  beauty  of 
that  section  of  oiu-  state.  The  roUlng  plains 
of  Western  Kansas  reach  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— their  weU -ordered  farms  and  ranches 
a  tribute  to  the  sturdy  pioneers  who  broke 
the  sod  and  made  a  state  .  .  .  "to  the  star* 
through  difficulties." 

I  didn't  mean  to  become  rhapsodic.  But  my 
point  Is  this: 

Our  concern  in  Kansas  Is  providing  enough 
physlcans  to  treat  the  people.  We  have  a 
great  state  and  Its  story  must  be  told  to 
physicians  who  seek  a  better  life,  a  clean, 
crime-  and  pollution-free  life  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Unless  you  and  I  teU  the  story  of  Kansas  as 
It  really  Is.  we'll  suffer  a  chronic  loss  of 
young  physicians  to  other  states. 

The  Job  of  selling  Kansas  Is  the  Job  of 
every  individual. 

Doctor,  are  you  telling  the  true  story  of  our 
state  to  other  physicians  who  might  want  to 
practice  here? 
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THE  CAUSE  OP  COMMUNISM  IN 
AMERICA 


TRIBUTE    TO    MARINE    GEN.    LEWIS 
BURWELL    PULLER 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or   MiasissiPFi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18,  1971 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr,  Speaker, 
last  Tuesday,  our  colleague  Congress- 
man CouGHLiN  of  Peru\sylvanla.  called  to 
our  attention  that  passing  of  Gen.  Lewis 
Burwell  Puller,  UJS.  Marine  Corps,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  Representative 
CoucHLiN  In  paying  tribute  to  the  Ufe  of 
a  truly  outstanding  American,  dedicated 
serviceman,  tmd  abiding  father.  He  held 
high  the  principles  of  patriotism  and 
service  to  countir  which  Is  attested  to 
by  the  five  Navy  Crosses  for  valor  In  bat- 
tle and  56  decorations  for  bravery  In  bat- 
tle. General  Puller  exhibited  those  qual- 
ities of  leadership,  dedication,  and  love 
of  fellowman  that  made  America  the 
great  Nation  it  Is  today.  I  know  his  life 
will  be  an  Inspiration  to  others. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtnSIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18,  1971 

Mr.  RAPaCK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  lessons 
of  history  are  quite  clear — revolutions  oc  - 
cur  whenever  the  little  man  in  a  society 
is  forgotten,  ignored,  or  exploited. 

Such  is  the  case  in  America  today — our 
great  corporations  jump  at  the  chance  to 
Invest  huge  stmis  of  money  in  under- 
developed Communist-controlled  coim- 
trles  because  the  VS.  Government  has 
set  up  an  agency  "to  provide  Insurance 
for  compcoiies  with  big  overseas  Invest- 
ments." It  is  no  wonder  that  the  giants 
of  American  industry  Jump  at  a  chance  to 
invest  In  foreign  countries.  They  have 
nothing  to  lose.  Coniipetition  is  nil  and 
if  their  plant  is  seized,  their  in>-estment  is 
Insured  by  the  tax  dollars  of  the  indi- 
vidual American  citizens. 

Pord  Motor  Co.  and  Intemational 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  can  sit  back,  as 
they  did  for  years,  and  reap  huge  profits 
from  such  countries  as  Chile.  They  know 
that  when  the  inevitable  nationalisation 
of  their  interests  does  come,  they  can  file 
an  insurance  claim  urnX  the  American 
taxpco^er  will  reimburse  them  for  their 
loss — regardless  of  the  amount  of  their 
profits  over  past  years. 

Chile  is  a  case  in  point.  Already  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion— a  UJS.  Government  agency — has 
paid  Ford  Motor  Co.  $910,000  to  carer 
their  losses  In  the  Chilean  nationahza- 
ticHi  of  UJS.  copper  firms,  and  ITT  has 
filed  a  $108.5  million  insurance  claim  in 
connection  with  the  Chilean  Oovem- 
ment's  takeover  of  Chile  Telephcoe  Co.. 
in  which  ITT  had  a  70-perc«nt  interest 

This  Government  is  directly  further- 
ing the  cause  of  Intematianal  commu- 
nism when  it  allows  such  things  as  this 
to  take  i>lace.  FurthemxH'c,  it  is  laying 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  Some- 
body In  the  administration  forgot  to  cut 
a  piece  of  the  pie  for  the  Uttle  man. 
Even  though  he  made  it  with  his  own 
too,  he  does  not  get  any — the  goodies  are 
reserved  for  the  vested  Interests. 

Until  this  Oovemmmt  frees  itself 
from  the  control  of  the  vested  Interests — 
from  the  stranglehold  of  the  huge  corpo- 
rations— the  threat  of  a  Caiununist 
takeover  in  America  is  very  real  indeed 
Ttxt  big  corporatioias  are  building  it  and 
the  taxpayers  are  insuring  it.  Aftn-  all. 
when  this  great  Government  formed  to 
protect  the  rights  of  every  American 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  posterity  falls  us. 
where  else  is  there  to  turn'  This  must 
be  a  reason  why  commimlsm  is  appeal- 
ing to  the  litUe  man.  They  wonder  what 
they  have  to  lose. 

I  Include  a  related  news  article  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point: 
{From  the  Washington  Poet.  Oct    15.  1B71) 

ITT   ASKS    tlOS    Mli-UOM    roa   TaKjeovsa    bt 
Chils 
Nsw   Toax    Oct.    14 — International   Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Oorp   says  It  has  filed 
a  9108.8  million  insurance  claim  in  oonnec- 
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tton  vlUi  the  ChUean  govemnienfg  takeover 
of  oper«*lon«  of  ClUle  Telephone  Co  .  Ui 
which  ITT  had  a  70  per  eent  Interest 

ITT  said  Wednesday  that  It  had  filed  the 
claim  with  the  Ortnema  Private  InTestroent 
Corp.  (OPTO  an  a^ncy  set  up  by  the  US. 
government  to  prorhle  imruranoe  for  com- 
panlca  with  big  orcreeaa  investnaenta 

The  Chilean  government  took  over  man- 
agement of  the  telephone  company  Sept  29 
ITT  eBUmated  that  lit«  Investment  in  ti.e 
cum.pany  was  worth  $153  million 

ITT  said  It  had  mMn+ained  OPIC  Insur- 
ance on  a  suhrtantlal  portion  of  its  Inveat- 
ni'ni  m  Chile  Telephone  Co  since  l»fl5  ar>d 
had  paid  more  than  t&  mlllton  In  premlum-s 
for  such  co>rera4{e 

la  Waahlngton,  OPIC  said  It  had  paid 
$910,000  to  Pord  Motor  Cumpany  under  an 
insurance  policy  covering  the  reconversion 
to  dollars  of  local  currency  representing  cap- 
ital Tli«  Chilean  Central  Bank  had  refused 
to  remit  Ford  funds  to  the  TTnlt^d  State*  be- 
cause of  a  dispute  between  the  Chilean  gov- 
emment  and  the  US  eonip<uiy. 


Knima  WITHOUT  hate 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRKSKNT.ATIVKS 

Monday.  October  IS.  1971 

Mr.  WAXJ3IE.  Mr  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  Uie  Chicago  Tribune,  written 
by  Vernon  Jarrett.  has  been  brought  to 
my  attaiuon.  What  seemingly  starts  out 
as  an  interesting  little  bit  of  local  color 
turn.s  into  a  raging  indictment  of  human 
Impulse  In  the  20th  century 

Thia  article.  Mr.  SpeaJter,  touches  all 
o/  us  in  the  Congress.  It  says  something 
to  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  both  ends  of  the 
philosophical  spectrum.  In  a  time  when 
every  citizen  Ls  upset  about  the  develop>- 
moits  in  Vietnam  and  in  the  slums  ot 
ouj  cities,  this  article  stnltes  at  the  vei^- 
heart  of  the  problem 

I  am  happy  to  KUbmlt  thin  article  to 
the  RkcoKD.  Mr  8f)eaJcer.  in  Iwpes  it  mEV 
touch  Other  Members  of  the  body  with 
the  same  impact  it  did  me 

Tiie  arUcle  follows: 

irrom   the  Ctilca«o  Tribune.   Sept.    12.   197;  | 

Two    OrMntATiows    Vnrw    Knxn»o    WrrHon- 

Hats 

(By  Vemoo  Jarett  ( 

The  Qrieen  of  the  Sea  Is  one  of  Chicagc's 
motil  popular  soul  food  re«tauranu  and  It's 
very  easy  to  explain  lt«  proeperlty  It«  food 
U  oonouteotly  oooked  and  seaaoned  )u*t  right 
for  people  with  cultural  attacbmenu  to  the 
black  South 

I  frequent  several  soul  food  places  on  the 
South  Blde—aiadys'.  Army  h  Lou  ».  the  H  it 
H  Cafe  and  Isola's — and  over  the  years  I've 
noted  a  few  behavior  pattema  about  the 
rustomers  of  these  places,  particularly 
around  the  noon  lunch  and  the  evening  dln- 
orr  penods  Tbsre  osualJy  are  no  serious  ar- 
guments— not  even  between  rcrllglous  sAd 
pollucai  cruaaitan  or  sports  fanatics 

A   TAJttLt    piarrrn 

But  last  Wednesday  night  at  the  Queen  of 
the  Sea  on  S.-'Uth  Stony  Island  Avenue  that 
absolutely  fantastic  snurgasbord  oouldn  t 
negate  ehaj-p  diaagreemsnt  within  what  ai>- 
peared  to  be  a  very  close-kr.lt  black  fami  y 
Ths  Mrgumeiit  never  rsaehed  a  disturbing 
pitoti.  but  It  was  atidlble  to  tbose  of  us  seated 
near  the  family 

The  subject  was  violence  and  murder,  the 
senseless  trimrig  of  young  and  old  la  AmsrVea 
as  well  as  on  tbe  hatt  l*^*^^'^  Tbs  dlsoussiou 
started  when  the  mother  suddenly  reflected 
on    the   recent    killing    of    two    whits    teen- 
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sgers  In  a  racially  tense  area  on  the  South 
Side. 

"It's  a  shame.  Isn't  It,  about  those  two 
chUdren  being  shot  down?  ...  I  do&t  like 
to  think  about  It;  I  feel  sorry  for  their  par- 
ents." she  commented 

This  caused  the  wooMtn's  son  In  law  to 
glance  over  at  his  wife,  who  was  wiping  a 
crumb  from  their  small  baby  s  face.  I  dent 
approve  of  killing  elthet."  the  younger 
nK>theT  answered,  "but  I  wonder  how  many 
white  folks  would  feel  bad  if  somebody  killed 
my  be.by   ' 

"I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care  what  white 
fi.iks  feel,  "  the  older  mother  an.Twered  quick- 
ly, as  tho  she  had  thought  It  out  In  advance 
'I'm  thinking  about  my  own  soul,  and  If 
white  folks  want  to  act  like  beasts  they  can 
gu  rlKht  ahead.  I  ain't  joining  tiiem.  " 

"Mama."  the  daughter  retorted.  "I  dont 
approve  of  people  going  around  killing  chil- 
dren. It's  Just  that  white  fulk.s  dont  vraate 
no  feeling  for  us  when  they  kill  us,  and  I 
don't  see  why  1  got  to  wante  my  feelings  on 
them  ■■ 

■Some  white  folks  feel  bad  aboiit  what's 
happening   to   us."  answered   the   nnother 

"But  how  many?"  the  daughter  came  back 
quickly  "And  what  do  they  do  about  If 
TcHi  and  dad  were  talking  last  night  about 
the  way  thoae  white  boys  Jumped  that  Pal- 
mer kid  a  few  years  ago  and  murdered  him 
fir   Jiisi   walking   di)wn   the  street  And 

dad.  what  about  that  black  man  who  wai 
visiting  Chicago  and  had  a  ftat  tire  In  the 
Back  of  the  Tarda  neighborhood  and  those 
white  folks  battered  him  to  a  pulp?  EMd  they 
get  the  chair''" 

No.  said  the  mother  who  admitted  that 
she  could  not  think  of  any  whiten  ever  being 
sentenced  to  death  or  life  In  prison  for  kill- 
ing a  black  "But  CKxl  Is  going  to  take  care 
of  sins  of  the  wicked,  she  explained  "We 
dont  have  to  go  around  killing  white  chil- 
dren Ood  IS  going  to  l)rlng  the  white  man 
U3  his  kneea  and  the  Lord  will  even  punish 
many  generations  of  his  children  " 

T^en  for  the  flret  time  the  older  father 
spoke  Your  mama'n  right  about  that  Juwt 
look  at  what's  haptpenlng  to  young  white 
folks  right  now  And  that's  Just  the  begin- 
ning 

WBST  acAazs  hiw 

•  But  you  know  what  scares  me''"  he  con- 
tinued. "It's  folks  who  can  kill  you  without 
even  hating  yarn,  without  eren  knowing  you. 
I  m  talking  about  whites  and  blacks 
Other  day  we  were  driving  down  West  18th 
Street  aiid  a  carload  of  white  boys  cut  In 
front  of  an  old  white  man  and  he  cu.ssed  at 
them.  They  wheeled  around  and  curbed  him 
and  used  baseball  bats  to  bash  In  all  the 
windows  of  his  car  They  could  have  blinded 
him  or  killed   him    But  some  were  Laughing 

"These  gang  killings  in  aur  neighborhood 
dont  make  any  senije."  he  continued.  'Seems 
like  all  over  the  world  killing  la  so  easy  But 
let's  change  the  subject  This  fellow  here  saw 
enough  of  that  overseas 

The  old  man  was  talking  about  his  silent 
and  tense  son  in  law.  a  Viet  Nam  vet. 


FORCED  BUSINO— NO  POPULAR 
SUBJECT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


or  rcNMi 

IN  THB  HOU8g  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVKa 

Monday.  October  18.  1971 

Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  SpeaJter,  forced 
bluing  l3  not  a  popular  subject  among 
black  or  white  people.  It  Is  a  great  bur- 
den on  many,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  coUeagties  a  statement  on  this 
subject  from  the  Knoxville  'Tenn  >  Jour- 
nal o.  October  11: 


October  18,  1971 

iNTBcaATioN  OvxaooNK 

In  the  news  of  the  past  few  dayfe  have 
been  several  Items  reflecting  the  extremes  to 
which  some  of  tbe  bureaucrats,  some  at  the 
courts  and  some  of  the  school  boards  have 
propelled  us  In  their  failure  to  recognize  the 
distinction  between  desegregation  and  Inte- 
gration of  public  school  systems. 

At  Jackson.  Miss .  James  Meredith,  the 
first  black  to  crack  the  race  barrier  at  the 
Unlverally  of  Mississippi,  expressed  nothing 
but  scorn  for  massive  forced  busing  of  pupUs 
for  the  sake  of  racial  balance.  Aj  he  put  It. 
the  resort  U)  busing  for  this  so-called  pur- 
pose of  achieving  racial  balance  Is  non- 
sense" He  pointed  out  that  "bustng  to  Inte- 
grate and  busing  to  segregate  are  two  en- 
tirely different  things,  not  necessarily  related 
at  nil    ■ 

Vlewi'd  realtsticaiiy.  the  aliualljn  as  Mere- 
(luh  spes  it  is  thI.M  If  all  the  b.ack  schotjls 
were  left  open  and  ttie  school  district  lines 
Aore  drawn  stralRht  and  wlthovit  gerryman- 
ricrlng  you  would  have  Ir.legrbtlon  In  every 
.school  dittrlct.  because  blacks  live  every- 
where in  Mississippi  Ar.d  every'3c>dy  would 
go   to   the  schools   nearest   their   aonifs    ' 

Now  what  Meredith  said  may  not  apply 
fully  in  every  place  because  the  distribution 
of  Negroes  Is  not  uniform  all  o\er  But  the 
principle  he  was  speaking  for  should  be  valid 
everywhere.  If  the  linee  are  drawn  fairly 
there  ahouid  be  no  barriers  to  desegregation 
Add  to  that  the  provision  that  blacks  may 
attend  schools  of  their  choice  and  you  have 
axi   equitable   arrangement. 

Next  look  at  this  predicament  A  crew  of 
l.S  high  school  atudervts  from  Sadsden  In 
West  Teiineesee  went  to  Memphis  for  the 
purpose  of  dismantling  two  brewery  build- 
ings no  longer  In  use.  Those  will  be  trans- 
ported to  Ondsden. 

Reason?  Two  years  ago  the  Crockett 
County  school  system  was  ordered  inte- 
grated In  such  a  way  that  Its  blnck  high 
school  and  three  black  elementary  schools 
were  clowed  This  has  resulted  In  such  crowd- 
ing In  the  other  schools  that  the  portable 
brewery  buildings  aje  being  obtained  to  pro- 
vide more  ap^ce.  Does  that  sounti  like  proper 
bousing  for  quality  education'' 

And  In  Washington  the  director  of  Na.sh- 
vllle's  schools.  Dr  Elbert  Bnjoks.  told  the 
tT  S  Senate  Select  Conimlttee  on  Equal  EXlu- 
catlonnl  Opportunity  that  the  Tennessee 
rapital's  compulsory  busing  program  will  col- 
lapee  this  winter  unless  more  furj<!s  are  made 
available  in  the  form  of  federal  aid. 

"Our  school  system  U  present-y  operating 
on  an  emergency  basis."  he  testified.  "I  see 
little  hope  that  the  preeerit  Integration  plan 
rati  be  carried  through  the  wlLter  mouths 
unless  funds  for  additional  transportation 
and  operational  equlpmeikt  and  operational 
costs  can  be  obtained." 

So  the  money,  If  It  comss  at  all.  must  come 
from  that  Ineihaustlble  source  the  prodi- 
gious national  debt. 

Is  there  not  s<:)methlng  frlghtfullv  wrong 
In  tho  overall  picture  of  which  these  tiiree 
Items  are  but  small  p.orts'' 


HIGHER  EDUCATION   LEOI8LATION 


HON,  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  itxJNOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREHKNTATIVE 
Monday.  October  18.  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  later  this 
week  during  conirtderatton  of  the  higher 
education  leglalatlon,  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Qtni,  will  be  offering  an  amendment  to 
modify  the  regtilaUoos  concemlng  ed'u- 
catlonal  opportunity  grants. 

A  constituent  of  mine.  Mr.  Ted 
Downey,  who  Is  currently  here  in  Wash- 
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October  18,  1971 

Ington  receiving  academic  credit  for  his 
work  with  the  NaUonal  Student  Lobby 
has  written  me  urging  support  of  the 
Qiile  amendment.  Mr.  Downey  Is  a  stu- 
dent at  Sangamon  State  University  in 
Sprmgfield.  HI.,  serving  as  a  member  of 
tl^.p  imiversity  assembly  as  well  as  the 
whool  s  reprcKentatlve  to  the  student  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  niinals  Board  of 
Higher  Education  Because  of  these  posi- 
tions and  the  convenient  location  of  San- 
gamon State  to  the  Illinois  General  As- 
embly.  Mr.  Downey  has  had  numerous 
opportunities  to  present  testimony  to 
committees  of  the  general  as.<iembly  In 
the  field  of  higher  education  legislation 
and  thas  he  does  speak  with  some  ex- 
perience in  matters  of  this  kind 

I  Insert  the  text  of  his  letter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

National  Student  Lobbt. 
Waihingtcn,  DC.  October  14,  1971. 
Congressman   Robi^t   H.    MicKix. 
Roj/burn  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DkAB  CONOEXSSMAK  MicHiL :  I  am  wrttlng 
this  letter  as  a  constituent  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  affecting  fed- 
eral aid  to  college  students  to  be  Introduced 
during  this  session. 

Currently,  I  am  a  student  at  Sangamon 
Btate  University  In  Springfield  I  am  parUcl- 
patlng  In  the  College  Work  Study  program 
and  the  nilnols  Guaranteed  Loan  Program 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Cnlverslty  Assembly 
at  Sangamon  State,  as  well  as  the  school's 
representative  to  the  Student  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  nilnols  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion Prior  to  attending  SST?,  I  was  an  of- 
ficer In  the  student  division  of  the  nilnols 
.Vssoclatlon  of  Community  and  Junior  Col- 
leges 

Because  of  these  positions! ,  and  the  con- 
vnlent  location  of  Sangamon  State  to  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly.  I  have  had  numer- 
ous occasions  to  present  testimony  to  com- 
mittees   of    the    General    Assembly    regarding 

higher  education  leglBlatlon  The  research  for 
that  testimony,  as  well  as  conversations  with 
students,  faculty  and  financial  aid  ofBcers 
across  the  state  have  given  me  a  fairly  good 
grasp  of  some  of  the  problems  confronting 
students  seeking  federal  financial  assistance 
during  the  course  of  their  college  careers 

I  am  here  In  Washington  receiving  aca- 
demic credit  for  my  work  with  the  National 
.'^tudent  Lobby.  It  is  through  this  affiliation 
that  I  became  acquainted  with  the  efforts  of 
ycur  colleague.  Albert  Quie.  to  modify  the 
regulations  concerning  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants. 

As  I  understand  It,  Mr  Qule's  proposal  Is 
being  referred  to  as  the  "Q\ile  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  Proposal  '  and  la  an  al- 
ternative to  the  recommendations  put  forth 
In  H.R.  7»*8. 

It  Is  my  opinion,  as  a  student,  that  the 
EOG  program  is  In  need  of  revlsloo.  A  sound 
program.  It  seems  to  me.  should  advaiMie  cer- 
tain principles,  which  would  include,  among 
others: 

EOO's  should  be  available  to  eligible  stu- 
dents wherever  they  do  the  undergraduate 
work: 

A  student's  financial  resources  should  be 
evaluated  alike  by  all  Institutions. 

A  student's  need  should  reflect  the  actual 
costs  of  attending  the  Institution  of  his 
choice; 

Students  with  similar  need  should  reeelve 
similar  EOO's; 

Whatever  Congress  appropriates,  students 
with  the  least  financial  resources  for  higher 
education  Bboald  rMalr*  ths  grant  aid  be- 
f'lre  other,  more  wealthy  studenta. 

The  Qule  propoaal,  In  my  opinion,  seems 
to  effectlTely  Imptemant  theae  pdoelpiM.  It 
wiU  eatabUab  a  uatSarm  nattotial  metbod  of 
determining  ellgtblllty.  According  to  the  pro- 
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poaal,  any  stodent  (who  Is  qtKllfled)  would 
receive  a  grant  determined  by  bis  family 
alse  and  financial  r— onroes.  Of  course,  there 
Is  a  BoajdmiKn  grant  for  tbe  mosit  needy  stu- 
denta  of  •1400  per  year,  or  half  the  oost  of 
attending  ooUege.  whichever  was  less. 

Tills  formula  is  without  a  doubt,  far  easier 
for  students  to  understand  than  the  pree 
ent  formula,  or  the  formula  recommended 
in  OR  7248.  But  I  couldn't  expect  you  to 
supjMrt  a  bUl  because  It  Is  easy  for  student 
to  understand. 

What  distinguishes  the  Qule  prof>oeal  from 
all  the  others  that  1  am  familiar  with.  Is  that 
It  enables  a  student  to  be  able  to  predict. 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  the  amount 
of  monetary  assistance  he  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive should  he  elect  to  attend  college  As 
things  stand  now.  a  student  doesn't  know  If 
he  is  going  to  receive  aid  In  many  eases  until 
a  day  or  two  t>efore  actual  registration  I 
think  that  this  Is  an  unfair  sltuaUon  both 
to  the  student  and  to  his  parents 

Further,  the  Qule  bill  assures  all  eligible 
students  that  they  wUl  receive  at  least  some 
substantial   financial   assistance 

Another  problem  addressed  by  the  Qule 
propofsa!  is  that  of  evaluation  of  a  student's 
financial  resources  Currently,  each  institu- 
tional financial  aid  officer  can  exercise  his 
own  discretion  In  determining  a  student's 
need  I  cannot  complain  about  my  own  ex- 
perlencee  with  the  financial  aid  officer  at 
Sangamon  State,  Mr  VI nee  Charro.  because 
he  has  treated  me  very  fairly,  but  I  have 
friends  attending  other  Illinois  colleges  and 
Junior  colleges  who  have  l)een  unable  to  ob- 
tain KCXJ's  for  one  or  another  of  many  neb- 
ulous reasons,  even  though  other  students 
ahoee  financial  resources  were  greater  ob- 
tained grants  Qule's  proposal  will  remedy 
iJils  situation  because  It  will  establish  uni- 
form analysis  criteria.  I  cannot  understand 
how  a  financial  aid  officer  oould  object  to  this 
provision,  for  It  would  seem  to  ease  his  diffi- 
cult task  of  determining  student  financial 
needs. 

A  very  distinctive  feature  of  the  bill  Is  that 

It  will  enable  Junior  colleges,  such  as  nil- 
nols Central  or  my  alma  mater,  rUinois  Val- 
ley Oommunlty  College,  to  offer  adequate  fi- 
nancial aid  packages  to  needy  students. 
Often  times.  Junior  colleges  receive  the 
scraps  of  BOO  appropriations  because  larger 
unlversiltles  with  larger  student  populations 
receive  large  BOO  monies,  even  though  these 
unlverslUee  have  aoceea  to  a  hart  of  other 
government  grants  and  privately  funded 
scholarships. 

It  is  my  Judgrment  that  Mr.  Qule's  bill  will 
answer  all  of  these  problems  and  deal  with 
the  Issuee  equitably  I  would  hope  that  you 
have  found  my  arguments  convincing  enough 
to  Join  with  Rep  Qule  In  voting  txx  the  pas- 
sage of  his  Educational  Oppnrtunlty  Orant 
Proposal 

Sincerely  yours. 

Tkd  Downxt. 


PRESIDENT'S  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
PKKINQ 
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Ml  Sunday,  October  3.  In  my  optnion  Is 
one  of  the  more  practical  discussions  of 
the  general  subject  that  I  have  to  this 
point  seen. 

May  I  add  that  Mr.  Homewood,  who  is 
a  veteran  newsman  and  poUtlcal  com- 
mentator, is  also  a  news  analyst  for 
Radio  Station  WATT  in  Chicaga 

The  article  follows : 

Bakbt   HoirrwooD  Comkkicts 

Some  Indication  of  what  Prealdert  Klxon 
will  face  when  he  goes  to  Peking  has  oome 
out  of  Britain.  A  Brltteh  sales  team  for  Haw- 
ker-Slddeley  Aircraft  Corp.,  t»as  relumed 
from  Peking.  The  sales  team  scdd  almost 
S60.000,000  worth  of  commercial  airliners  to 
Red  China  The  experiences  of  the  sales  team 
provide  some  Indication  of  what  Mr.  Ntxon 
»-lll   face 

The  British  reported  that  the  Red  Chinese 
never  waste  any  time  on  non-essentials  and 
were  abeolutely  meticulous  about  details  that 
were  of  interest  to  them  The  marketing  di- 
rector of  the  British  aircraft  firm  said.  "After 
we  had  talked  about  something  for  hours 
they  would  politely  thank  tis  for  cur  brief 
Introductory  remarks  " 

The  British  found  that  dealing  with  the 
Red  Chlneae  was,  in  their  words  completely 
different  from  the  aorma;  pattern  of  any 
sales  effort  The  Chinese  never  told  the 
British  what  other  aircraft  firms  they  were 
competing  against,  never  told  them  what 
purpose  they  wanted  the  planes  for  Every- 
thing was  done  at  arm's  length  In  a  very 
real  sense,  that  is  what  the  Red  Chinese  car, 
be  expected  to  do  when  Mr  Nixon  visitj' 
Peking 

The  diplomatic  talks  between  the  leaders 
erf  Red  China  and  Mr  Nixon  can  be  expected 
to  be  far  different  from  any  other  talks  Mr 
Nixon  or  hla  state  department  advisers  have 
ever  experienced  And  it  is  quite  possible  thai 
when  the  United  States  has  made  its  posi- 
tion clear  on  any  number  of  Important  Is- 
sues the  Red  Chinese  will  thank  everyone 
politely  for  their  '•introductory  remarks"  and 
suggest  that  thtnga  now  get  down  to  btii:- 
nees  Buslnoes  in  that  case  meaning  what 
the  Red  Chinese  want  to  talk  about 

Japemeoe  merchants  who  have  been  deal- 
ing with  the  Red  Chinese  for  some  years  re- 
port that  the  Chinese  are  extremely  tough 
negotiators,  that  they  listen  with  the  utm.jst 
courtesy  and  close  attention  But  if  they  are 
not  hearing  what  they  want  to  hear  they 
simply  cive  no  Indication  that  anything  ha.>= 
been  said.  The  Japanese  also  report  that  the 
Red  Chinese  give  the  Impression  of  being 
flexible  In  negotiation.  In  reality,  they  flex 
only  sufflclcnUy  to  get  the  matter  back  to  an 
area  where  they  can  dominate  the  negotia- 
tion 

Admittedly,  Mr.  Nixon  is  not  going  to  Pe- 
king to  try  for  any  great  break-Uirough  His 
ylslt  is  a  preUminary  affair,  to  break  the  23- 
year-old  Ice  Jam  that  has  froaen  UJB.-Sino 
relations.  The  President  does  have  a  right  to 
expect  some  progress,  but  the  odds  are  the 
Red  Chinese  will  be  perfectly  content  with 
a  great  deal  of  prtiimlnary  maneuvering 
without  commitment  oq  any  major  issue,  or 
for  that  matter  on  any  minor  Issue. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxznois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TTVBS 

Monday.  October  18,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSEX  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  and  perfectly  predictable  in- 
terest in  President  Nixon's  trip  to  Peking 
has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  ar- 
ticles, too  many  of  which  are  not  based 
on  an  objective  and  re«U£tlc  appraisal 
of  the  possible  situation.  However,  an 
article  by  columnist  Harry  Homewood. 
in  the  Suburbanite  Economist,  Chicago, 


THE  REAL  RKD  CHINA  AND  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS— A  REMARK- 
ABLE EXPOSURE 


HON. 


0.  C  HSHER 

or  TKXas 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  H1PRBSKNTAT1V1S 
Momdaa,  October  18.  1971 

Mr.    FTBHER.   Mr.   Speaker,   as    the 

United  Nations  consider  the  admission 
of  Communist  China,  and  the  expulsion 
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of  the  Republic  of  China,  there  are  some 
pertinent  facta  about  the  Peking  regime 
that  are  obstinate  and  will  not  go  away. 
This  ijs  a  time  when  those  facts  should 
be  repeated  and  subjected  to  the  glare 
of  the  midday  sun. 

That  needed  exposure  Is  contained  In 
a  letter  dated  October  8  from  Oen.  Ho 
Ying-chln,  president  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Association  of  the  Republic  cf 
China,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Nations.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  Include  a  copy  of  General 
Ylng-chin's  letter  In  order  that  it  may 
be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  It  is 
factual  and  in  many  ways  a  remarkable 

document : 

OcTOBiai  6.  1971. 
H.  K.  Dm.  Aaam  Malik. 

President  of  the  26th  Session  of  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  The  Delegates  of  All 
Member  Nations,  United  Nations,  New 
York.  NY  .  USA. 

Deas  Mi.  Psesident  Malik  and  thx  Deli- 
CATES  OF  All  Membeb  Nations  The  purpose  of 
the  United  Nations  Ls  to  And  effective  meaiis 
to  establish  an  ever-lasting  peace  In  the 
wake  of  two  disastrous  world  wars  The  objec- 
tives of  the  U  N  Charter  are  the  prevention 
of  International  aggression,  maintenance  of 
world  peace,  respect  for  hunaan  rights  and 
freedom,  and  Improvenient  of  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  people  everywhere.  To  insure 
the  attainment  of  these  goals,  member  na- 
tions are  required  to  abide  by  intematlonai 
Justice  and  the  principles  of  International 
l".w  and  are  particularly  forbidden  to  en- 
croach upon  the  territorial  integrity  or 
sovereignty  of  another  nation  by  the  use  of 
coercion  or  force  of  amxs  This  Is  the  funda- 
mental spirit  of  the  U.N.  Charter  The  viola- 
tion or  abnegation  of  this  spirit  in  any  way 
would  Inevitably  shake  the  United  Na- 
tions at  Its  very  foundation  and  bring  about 
the  threat  of  an  unprecedented  disaster  to 
the  human  race. 

The  Republic  of  China  had  fought  aggres- 
sion single-handed  for  Ave  long  years  when 
the  Second  World  War  began.  With  the  vic- 
tory over  aggression  Anally  won.  the  Republic 
of  China  Joined  lU  wartime  Allies  to  give 
birth  to  this  world  organization  for  peace 
and.  In  recognition  of  Its  contributions,  was 
Justly  awarded  a  f>€rmanent  seat  In  the  Secu- 
rity Council  alongside  the  four  other  prlr.- 
clpal  Allies  which  Is  clearly  stipulated  In 
Article  23  of  the  Charter  The  full  name  of 
this  country  "The  Republic  of  China"  stip- 
ulated in  the  aforementioned  Article  which 
cannot  be  usurped  by  any  Illegal  means  A* 
China  made  the  biggest  sacrifice  prior  to  the 
birth  of  the  United  Nations  and  consider- 
ing the  dlfflculties  {)ertalnlng  to  the  orga- 
nization of  the  world  body,  we  consider  it 
our  inalienable  dvity  to  safeguard  the  In- 
tegrlty  of  the  pniiclples  on  which  the  UN. 
Charier  war  drawn  up 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Chln» 
was  legally  constituted  through  popular  elec- 
tions as  provided  In  the  Chinese  constitu- 
tion In  this  same  Constitution  It  is  speclAed 
that  respect  for  the  UN  Charter  shall  be  tlie 
cornerstone  of  the  nation's  foreign  policy. 
Practising  constitutional  democracy  inter- 
nally and  faithfully  carrying  out  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  U  N  Charter  externally,  this 
government  has  enjoyed  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  Chinese  people  at  home  and 
abroad  and  Is  Internationally  recognized  as 
a  government  of  responsibility 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chlneae  Commu- 
nlsu  are  a  rebel  group.  Since  its  usurpation 
of  power  on  the  mainland  of  China,  the  re- 
gime has  been  tramping  on  human  rlghta  In 
iU  domeatlc  admlnlatratlon  while  pursuing 
a  poUcy  of  aggreaslon  In  International  affair*. 
The  atrocltlaa  oommltted  by  the  regime  ha»e 
been  getting  worM  oyer  the  past  years   Hei* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

are  some  of  the  notorious  crimes  committed 
by  this  group  of  gangsters 

1.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Pelplng  regime  at- 
tacked the  Republic  of  Korea  by  force,  for 
which  the  Security  Council  meted  out  the 
penalty  of  collective  sanction  and  the  regime 
was  formally  condemned  by  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly as  an  aggressor.'  The  condemnation 
•till  stands,  instead  of  curbing  its  aggressive 
acts,  the  regime  has  stepped  up  its  interna- 
tional brigandage.  Besides  playing  the  role  of 
an  Instigator  in  the  Viet  Nam  conflict,  it  has 
engaged  in  Infiltration  and  subversion  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  Today  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  are  clearly  discern- 
ible In  every  local  Inaurgence  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Middle  East.  Latin  America  and 
Africa.  Furthermore,  the  regime  has  repeat- 
edly proclaimed  its  attempt  at  a  "world  revo- 
lution" by  means  of  violence  Despite  its  re- 
cent smiling  offensive,  the  Pelplng  regime 
still  regards  the  United  Stat«8  as  its  arch 
enemy  and  has  openly  reaffirmed  its  deter- 
mination to  support  the  Communist  forces 
In  Viet  Nam.  Khmer  and  Laos  to  perpetuate 
the  war  against  the  United  States. 

2  Essentially  a  gang  of  terrorists,  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime  has  earned  the  deep 
hatred  of  the  Chinese  people  for  lm{>oslng 
upon  them  a  system  that  Is  diametrically  op- 
posed tc  the  Chinese  cultural  traditions 
This  accounts  for  the  endless  uprisings 
against  the  regime  since  its  inception  over 
twenty  years  ago.  In  order  to  suppress  the 
resistance  movement  and  to  uproot  the  Chi- 
nese traditions,  the  regime  has  restirted  to 
a  reign  of  terror  and  wholesale  massacre  The 
pogrom  m  Tibet  in  1963  has  been  unsur- 
passed both  In  scale  and  brutality  Accord- 
ing to  reliable  statistics,  as  many  as  63  000,000 
Chinese  people  have  been  butchered  by  the 
Chinese  Communists,  and  more  than  2,500.- 
OOO  Chinese  people  have  fled  from  the  main- 
land to  escape  Cotrununlst  persecution.  The 
internal  power  struggle  within  the  Pelplng 
regime  It^  far  from  over  TTiese  developments 
have  gl\en  Ue  to  the  assertion  that  the 
Pelplng  regime  is  In  effective  control  of  the 
mainland. 

3  Dedicated  to  an  expa.islonallst  policy, 
the  Pelplng  regime  has  been  squeezing  the 
captive  people  of  their  last  trace  of  material 
possession  In  Its  frantic  preparation  for  war 
During  the  turmoil  created  by  the  devilish 
Red  Guards,  production  grt^und  to  a  halt  and 
rural  areas  were  plunged  Into  a  state  of 
bankrup"-cy.  The  upshot  has  been  an  eco- 
nomic crisis  that  is  getting  steadily  worse  In 
an  attenipt  to  wriggle  itself  out  of  the  dlffl- 
culties resulting  from  International  Isola- 
tion, the  regime  has  of  late  adopted  a  smll- 
tng  offensive  and  Is  using  trade  as  a  bait 
to  lure  the  Western  countries  Into  its  polit- 
ical trap  It  Is  a  linown  fact  that  free  trade 
is  Impossible  under  the  economic  system  of 
the  Chinese  Communists.  They  are  merely 
lislng  trade  as  a  cover  for  their  political  plots 
The  only  "foreign  trade"  the  Pelplng  regime 
has  beer,  pushing  with  earnest  in  the  past 
twenty  years  is  the  export  of  narcotics  to 
undermine  the  physical  and  mental  health  of 
tiie  people  In  the  free  world.  According  to 
dtita.  collected  by  the  Weekly  Review  of  Lon- 
don, the  peasants  on  the  Chinese  mainland 
hiive  been  ordered  to  plant  poppies  on  a  mas- 
sive scale  with  the  total  acreage  reaching  0,- 
830.000  hectares.  There  are  thirty  "special 
products  processing  factories  '  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  narcotics  for  dumping  over- 
seas. In  1970  alone  the  Peiping  regime  ex- 
ported $800  million  worth  of  narcotics.  In- 
cluding opium,  morphine  and  heroin.  Pel- 
plngs  trade  with  "friendly"  Japanese  busi- 
ness firms  has  further  facilitated  its  nar- 
cotics shipments  to  Japan.  According  to  the 
■tatUtlcs  of  the  Japanese  National  Narcotics 
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Control  Commission.  Pelplng 's  annual  nar- 
coUcs  export  to  Japan  has  reached  60  bil- 
lion yen.  If  left  unchecked,  t^e  regime's 
evil  policy  of  exporting  narcotics  would 
completely  wreck  the  cultural  foundation  of 
the  great  democracies  and  corrupt  the  moral 
fibers  of  their  people  In  ten  years  Thoee  who 
are  enthusiastic  about  doing  trade  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  consequences  thereof. 

All  tlieae  point  up  to  our  conviction  that 
the  Pelplng  regime  Is  at  the  root  of  all 
troubles  in  Asia  and  the  whole  world.  EUich 
and  every  act  of  the  regime  has  Tlolated  the 
principles  of  the  UN  Charter  atd  the  Unl- 
veisal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Chinese  Communist  leader- 
ship has  time  and  again  poured  venom 
against  the  United  Nations  and  vowed  to 
(nrm  a  "Revolutionary  United  Nations". 
Tnese  and  other  pronouncements  have  un- 
mUtakably  shown  the  regime's  determina- 
tion to  destroy  the  existing  United  Nations. 
The  irony  of  all  those  has  t>een  that  Albania, 
Pelping's  European  satellite,  and  several  other 
countries,  in  complete  disregard  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  have  reg- 
ularly submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
pretX)8terous  proposal  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  be  admitted  to  the  family  of 
nations  at  the  exp>ense  of  the  Republic  of 
Chins  The  fact  that  the  Albanian  propoeal 
was  invariably  voted  down  by  the  General 
Aiiseinbly  during  the  past  years  Indicated  elo- 
quently that  we,  China  and  cur  friendly 
Powers,  fought  against  the  adin!f..ance  of  tlie 
Peiping  Communist  regime,  to  the  UiUted 
Nations  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  safe- 
guarding our  own  legal  rights  aiul  privileges 
in  the  United  Nations  but  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  upholding  the  sanctity  of  the  Char- 
ter as  well  as  the  security  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  However,  we  cannot  help 
observing  again  with  apprehension  that  the 
clamor  for  admitting  the  Peiping  regime 
has  again  gained  currency  lately  amidst  a 
rising  tide  of  international  appeasement  II 
has  even  been  suggested  that  Chinas  perma- 
nent seat  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  should  be  given  to  the  Pelplng  Re- 
gime. If  such  an  absurd  idea,  so  obviously  at 
variance  with  the  principles  cf  the  UN. 
Charter,  were  to  be  translated  into  reality, 
it  would  be  lantam>  unt  to  rewarding  ag- 
gression in  total  disregard  of  International 
Justice  -Ince  a  development  would  be  like 
the  UtUted  Nations  signing  its  own  death 
sentence. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  Assemljly 
will  debate  and  decide  on  the  so-called 
'China  Representation  '  Issue  and  that  the 
decisions  of  such  debate  would  have  seriotis 
consequences  on  the  future  security  of  the 
United  Nations,  this  A.ssoclatlon  has  reached 
an  unanimous  resolution  to  Bpp>eal  to  Your 
Excellency  and  the  Delegates  of  all  member 
nations  to  the  present  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Session  to  effectively  respect 
the  sanctity  of  the  U.N  Charter  and  to  reso- 
lutely prevent  the  Peiping  Communist  regime 
from  entering  the  United  Nations  for  the 
purpose  Of  upholding  international  Justice 
and  the  preservation  of  world  peace 
Yours  sincerely. 

Ho  YiNO-CHIN, 

President. 


THE  PENDULUM  IS  SWrNOINQ 


>  Resolution  adopted  by  the  SaTtb  Ksneral 
meeting  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  February  1, 
1961 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or    CALirOBhOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1971 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
recent  addreu  before  the  Rotary  Club 
Of  San  Francisco.  Richard  O.  Capen,  Jr., 
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eloquently  presented  the  current  state 
of  our  national  defense.  His  remarks  ring 
with  the  sound  of  reality  and  truth,  as 
t.hev  should,  since  Mr.  Capen  Is  the  for- 
mer Deputy  Assistant  Secretarj'  of  De- 
fense and  his  is  firsthand  experience 
and  knowledge  He  i.s  now  the  vice  pres- 
ident of  Copley  Newspapers  and  I  would 
like  to  give  mj-  colleagues  the  benefit  of 
his  remarks : 

The  Pendulum  Is  Swtncing 

This  Is  my  first  speech  In  the  Bay  Area 
since  returnl.ig  to  CaJlfornla  after  serving 
two  ar.d  a  half  years  as  an  appointee  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  Uke  my  assoclBt<>s 
at  the  Pentafon,  I  was  proud  and  honored 
to  serve  under  the  dynamic  leadership  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird.  President 
Nixon  could  not  have  select«d  a  better  pre- 
pared, more  dedicated  or  more  effective  leader 
for   that  demanding  post. 

It  takes  much  more  than  computers  to 
run  the  wide-spread  Defense  Department.  a£ 
complex  as  it  is  Secretary  lAird  inspired  a 
teamwork  approach  and  dedication  to  serv- 
ice unmatched  in  the  Pentagon's  history 

His  understanding  of  key  defense  Issues, 
his  ability  as  a  persuasive  communicator. 
and  his  style  of  leadership  have  contributed 
slgnlflcant'.y  to  improved  understanding  of 
critical  national  security  issues— particularly 
those  bevond  Vietnam 

And  all  this  has  been  accomplished  at  a 
time  when  the  Defense  Department  has  been 
under  constant  criticism-  some  constructive, 
much  of  it  lrresp<jnslble 

From  the  outset,  the  Nixon  Administration 
made  It  clear  that  it  would  avoid  debating 
whether  the  United  States  should  have  gone 
Into  Vietnam  in  the  first  place,  or  once  dolnp 
so,  whether  our  professional  military  leader.s 
•a-'ere  given  propyer  authority  to  execute  that 
war  as  promptly  and  successfully  as  our 
capabUltles  would  have  permitted  in  the  early 
1960'8. 

President  Nixon's  goal  was  to  conclude 
American  presence  in  Southea.st  Asia  That 
objective  Is  rapidly  being  met  as  we  move 
toward  a  generation  of  peace  I  believe  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  1-alrd  have  been 
eminently  successful  In  terminaUng  our 
country's  involvement  in  Vietnam — given  the 
rather  sad  circumstances  they  inherited  In 
January  1969 

What  were  those  circumstances'  First, 
there  was  no  plan  for  ending  the  war  other 
tban  through  negotiation^  No  one  under- 
stood that  reality  better  than  the  enemy, 
and  the  pathetic  record  In  Paris  I.s  testimony 
to  the  other  side's  lack  of  Incentlre  for 
serious  negotiations 

By  January  1969.  we  had  cashed  in  a  key 
military  chip  when  President  Johnson  halt.ed 
the  tx)mblnp  of  North  Vietnam  ]ust  four 
days  before  the  1968  Presidential  election — 
with  little  in  return  from  the  enemy. 

When  President  Nixon  came  into  office  the 
An\erloan  troop  oeUlng  Vietnam  was  649,S00, 
and  Increasing  rapidly  As  many  as  5O0  Amer- 
icans were  dying  each  week  and  the  war  was 
costing  in  exoess  of  $28  billion  a  year 

These  were  the  aad  realities  In  January 
1969.  The  options  to  President  Nixon  were 
extremely  limited,  to  say  the  least  But  what 
ha.s   happened   since   that    time? 

First,  we  are  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  By 
this  fall,  more  than  366,000  Americans  will 
have  t>een  withdrawn,  a  figure  representing 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Amerloan  troop 
strength  that  existed  when  President  Nixon 
took  office. 

At  the  same  time,  US.  oasualtlee  have 
been  cut  from  eoDM  600  a  week  to  leas  than 
15  a  week.  Even  ooa  casualty  la  too  many, 
but  I  believe  this  progress  Is  significant.  With 
these  substantial  troop  cuts,  the  coat  of  ttoe 
■*ar  has  been  reduced  by  76  pyerceul  tbus 
permlttlDg  a  reordering  of  prlorltlea  at  home. 

Today.  naUonal  poiU  indicate  that  the  war 
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is  fading  rapidly  as  an  Iseue  in  America 
Unfortunately,  thoee  who  have  bulJi  their 
naUonai  reputations  aa  otostructionlste, 
linger  on  the  sidelines,  trying  to  keep  the 
war  Issue  alive  for  their  own  selfish  goals 
Tragically,  their  only  result  has  been  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy 

Oongreaslonal  critics  meet  with  the  other 
side  in  ParLs.  is.sue  reports  on  alleged  condi- 
tions for  peace,  only  to  have  them  Immedi- 
ately rejected  by  the  enemy  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  pass  resolutions,  to  make  sweep- 
ing pronovincements  or  to  write  editorials 
calling  for  more  rapid  withdrawal  rates  and 
fixed  deadlines. 

Certainly,  It  Is  easier  to  demogogue  na- 
tional policy  from  the  sidelines,  but  it  takes 
real  courage  to  face  up  to  reality  with  con- 
structive solutions  that  will  contribute  to 
lasting   peace,   not   political   expediency. 

Time  and  again  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary Laird  have  shown  that  courage 

How  Ironic  it  Is  that  some  of  those  who 
have  led  the  criticism  of  President  Nlxons 
Vietnamlzp.tion  program  were  the  very  policy 
makers  who  got  us  into  the  war  who  did  not 
have  a  program  for  ending  it  while  they 
were  in  offlce,  but  who  now  expKJund  all  the 
an.«iwers  from  the  privacy  of  their  law  offices 
or  from  some  far-off  campus 

In  the  early  1960'8  our  country  had  the 
tools  to  win  the  war  decisively  But  our 
elected  leadership  was  unwUllng  to  generate 
the  national  will  to  do  so.  We  fought  that 
war  on  a  "bu.slnes8  as  usual"  basis,  building 
up  huge  deficits  each  year  because  our  gov- 
ernment was  unwilling  to  establish  national 
spending  priorities.  Many  of  today's  economic 
problems  are  a  direct  result  of  that  policy 
of  the  mid-1960's 

At  this  pomt.  history  will  Judge  those  who 
got,  our  country  into  Vietnam,  Just  as  that 
history  will  also  Judge  whether  the  Nixon 
Administration  took  the  responsible  course 
to  get  us  out 

In  either  Instance,  the  ultimate  respton- 
slblllty  must  be  assumed  by  our  elected 
civilian  leadership,  not  by  our  armed  forces 
Our  military  leaders  Implement  national 
policy,  not  set  it.  For  too  long  the  man  in 
uniform  has  been  made  the  scapegoat  for 
decisions   made  by  civilians. 

Our  dedicated  men  and  women  In  uniform 
provide  the  backbone  of  our  national  security 
and  they  deserve  our  respect 

Only  through  sufficient  military  strength 
can  we  hope  to  deter  reckless  acts  by  p>oten- 
tial  adversaries  TTiey  must  clearly  under- 
stand and  respect  that  we  have  the  will  to 
win  and  the  tools  to  do  the  Job  It  is  pure  fol- 
ly to  believe  that,  once  the  last  American  has 
left  Vietnam,  our  problems  are  over  and 
further  cuts  In  defense  spending  possible 
Despite  what  some  suggest,  we  cannot  leg- 
islate peace  by  unilaterally  crippling  our  de- 
fense posture  In  Congress.  Why?  Because  our 
adversaries  are  moving  In  exactly  the  opposite 
direction. 

Today,  the  Soviets  ase  moving  ahead  of  us 
m  virtually  every  category:  missiles,  aircraft, 
ships,  military  research  and  conventional 
forces. 

Wblle  we  were  bogged  down  in  Vietnam— 
at  a  total  cost  of  $126  billion — the  Soviets 
were  able  to  sustain  North  Vietnam  for 
something  less  than  $12  billion.  They  did  not 
use  that  ten  to  one  difference,  however,  to 
fund  domestic  programs  in  Russia.  All  during 
the  ISeO's  Soviet  military  budgets  were 
roughly  at  the  same  level  as  defense  spending 
in  America  which  Included  the  burden  of 
Vietnam.   Just  look  at  the  record. 

The  Soviets  increased  their  submarine  force 
bv  more  than  400  percent.  They  have  in- 
creased ICBM  launcbers  by  over  500  percent 
and  curreatly  48  percent  ahead  of  the  D.8 
in  total  number  of  ICBM  nuclear  launchers. 
They  buUt  a  noodern  Navy  that  now  shows 
the  Soviet  Oag  In  the  Mediterranean,  tbe 
Indian  Ocean,   off   our   Atlantic  and  Pacific 
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coasts,    m    and    out    of    Cuba,    aiid    around 
Hawaii. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  fca-  example,  tike 
Soviet  Navy  wUl  steam  some  18.000  ship-days 
this  year.  In  1966,  they  were  present  a  total 
of  760  days. 

In  military  research  and  development,  the 
Soviets  are  spending  at  about  twice  the  rate 
as  we  in  the  United  States.  This  trend  should 
be  of  grave  concern  to  all  Americans  because 
K  measures  the  importance  the  Soviets  place 
on  reducing  our  technological  lead  within 
the  next  five  to  seven  years 

Even  while  the  Soviets  push  this  military 
and  political  expaiislon  policy,  the  V£ 
moves  to  curtail  its  overseas  commitments 
partly  as  a  result  of  our  national  weariness 
over  a  long  and  costly  war 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  facing  up  to 
this  disturbing  Soviet  military  buildup  by 
Insisting  on  sufficient  funding  of  defense 
programs  while  Insisting  that  our  allies  con- 
tribute more  to  their  own  national  securliy 
requirements  The  latter  philosophy  is  part 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  whose  goal  is  a  gen- 
eration of  peace  through  partnership 
strength  and  a  willingness  to  negotiate 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  serve  a-s 
policeman  of  the  world  Our  needs  at  bcme 
are  too  high  and  the  demsuid  for  our  ma- 
terial resources  too  great 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  we  have 
operated  on  the  phUosc^hy  that  the  United 
States  could  do  more  for  Its  allies  than  they 
could  do  for  themselves.  We  have  literally 
rebuilt  economies  of  the  victorious  and  van- 
quished alike.  We  have  given  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  foreign  aid  and  have  sent  thousands 
of  troops  in  scores  of  countries  around  the 
globe 

Through  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  we  have  In- 
sisted that  our  allies  assume  more  of  these 
mutual  security  burdens,  particularly  In  the 
area  of  military  manpower  As  a  result  of 
this  philosophy,  more  than  400.000  American, 
troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  overseas 
The  bulk,  of  course  have  come  from  Viet- 
nam But,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  has  been  ap- 
plied  elsewhere  as  well 

In  Korea,  U.S  troop  strength  has  been 
drcpped  by  over  30,000  men  This  Is  a  reversal 
of  a  commitment  to  that  country  where  we 
have  maintained  more  than  60.000  Americans 
f.  r  some  elBhteeii  years 

Likewise,  reductions  in  US  forces  have 
been  earned  out  in  Japan.  Thailand  and 
the  Philippines.  In  NATXD,  the  concept  of 
burden  sharing  is  being  developed,  again  on 
the  principle  that  our  allies  must  assume  a 
greater  defense  responsibility 

An  Important  element  of  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine has  been  a  wllllngnees  to  negouate.  do- 
ing so  from  a  poeitJon  of  sufficient  strength 
Again,  the  record  of  accomplishment  has 
been  impressive. 

The  United  States  is  ptirsulng  a  delicate 
course  of  negotiation  in  the  volatile  Middle 
East  crisis  We  have  negotiated  the  turnover 
to  Japan  of  Okinawa,  a  most  sensitive  issue 
for  the  Japanese 

The  President  has  proposed  new  treaty  pro- 
visions to  prohibit  the  placeznent  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  oc«an  floor.  He  bas  earned 
the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty  through 
to  ratification  and  he  has  renounced  the  u.>ie 
of  biological  weap>ons. 

In  addition,  tJhe  Nixon  AdmlnistraUon  is 
vigorously  ptirsulng  a  suoesaful  concltislon  to 
the  SAL'f  talks  Tbe  goal  of  these  Important 
negpntlatlons  Is  to  curtail  the  arms  race  which 
as  I  indicated  earUer  nas  been  rapidly  ac- 
celerated by  the  Soviet   Union, 

And  most  dramatically,  In  this  splrtt  of 
negotiations,  tbe  PresUlent  bas  moved  for- 
ward to  revise  our  country's  relatiooshipa 
with  MalnlSknd  China,  an  area  involving  one- 
fourth  of  tbe  world's  p<^ul»Uon. 

Certainly  we  hope  for  auoeeas  In  tbe  dip- 
lomatic «a«rU  to  limit  tbe  arms  race  and 
to  Improve  relatK»iahlp*  with  our  potential 
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adversaries  That  svioceaa  will  come,  however. 
only  If  those  who  oppose  us  respect  our  na- 
tional determination  to  remain  strong  mill- 
tartly. 

I  believe  most  Americans  not  only  support 
a  strong  U  S  defense  poeture  but  will  Insist 
uptm  It  In  the  years  aiiead.  However,  our 
voices  must  be  heard. 

That  Is  not  to  say  the  strength  of  tJn 
United  States  depend  solely  on  its  men  la 
uniform  or  on  its  weapons,  as  Important  as 
those  cnpabllltles  are.  I  believe  the  stren^rtta 
of  our  nation  in  the  1970's  must  be  based 
also  on  the  wisdom  of  our  foreign  policy,  on 
the  strength  of  our  economy,  and  on  the  will 
of  our  people 

TTie  day  Is  past  when  we  can  hope  to  pro- 
vide moat  of  the  defense  for  our  allies  They 
mu.Rt  share  in  this  burden. 

The  day  Ls  past  when  we  can  alTord  to 
assume  the  primary  role  In  solving  all  of  the 
problems  of  the  Western  World.  That  re- 
sponsibility al.so  must  be  shared  more  equal- 
ly with  our  allies. 

TtiU  does  not  suggest  that  we  can  afford 
to  build  a  wall  around  ovir  country,  with- 
drawing from  the  competition  and  security 
needs  of  the  world.  Those  who  clamor  tc 
bring  all  American  irtxips  home  forget  that 
their  very  presence  abnxid  has  not  caused 
war  but  rather  has  helped  to  malutali: 
peace. 

During  my  service  In  Washington,  I  waji 
Involved  in  some  of  the  moet  complex,  diffi- 
cult problems  faced  by  this  country  But  It 
was  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  be  surrounded 
by  those  who  were  confldent  in  their  course, 
and  who  respected  a  higher  national  prior- 
ity extending  beyond  any  temporray  expedi- 
ency. 

TTie  negative  thinkers  have  had  their  day 
They  have  marched  In  the  streets  They 
have  built  falae  hopes.  And  they  have  com- 
fcjTled  our  detractors  at  home  and  adver- 
saries abroad. 

Those  who  have  built  their  national  Image 
on  such  obstructionist  attitudes  are  finding 
It  dlfflcult  to  shift  away  froni  the  tired, 
divisive  approach  of  the  part 

Toung  f>eople  today  cry  out  for  construc- 
tive leadership  m  an  atmtisphere  of  opti- 
mism Ttiey  seek  p>osttlve  approaches  and  per- 
sonal Involvement  in  efforts  to  btiUd  a  better 
Amerlc* 

Like  you  and  me.  they  resent  the  tarring 
of  all  America  because  of  a  few  shortcom- 
ings How  ridiculous  It  Is.  for  example.  u> 
charge — as  one  Senator  recently  did — that 
all  America  Is  sick  because  our  prisons  are 
sick.  We  have  had  too  much  of  that  de- 
structive  approach   in   the  past 

One  of  our  greatest  national  strengths  Is 
our  ability  to  face  up  to  problems  openly  and 
candidly  We  banner  our  shortcomings  across 
our  newspapers  and  TV  sets  for  the  whole 
world  to  see  Our  critics  at  home  and  abroad 
delight  In  exploiting  these  weaknesses  as  » 
symbol   of  a  crumbling   America. 

What  these  critics  forget*  however.  Is  that 
as  we  Identify  a  problem,  as  we  debate  It 
publicly,  we  work  to  solve  it — «nd  succeed  In 
doing  so  As  a  result,  we  have  built,  on  bal- 
aru;e,  the  best  and  most  successf tU  way  of  life 
ever  known  to  man. 

We  have  been  confldent  that  our  problems 
could  be  corrected:  that  dreams  could  be  em- 
bodied In  action,  and  that  a  better  life  would 
be  achieved  But  we  have  always  known,  as 
we  do  today,  that  we  would  have  to  work  for 
it. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  been  successful, 
not  by  thinking  we  would  lose  but  rather  by 
believing  we  would  win.  Too  often,  we  have 
sold  our  country  short  with  an  almost  n«- 
tlonjLl  guilt  complex. 

I  have  little  tolerance  for  those  who  thrive 
on  self  pity  or  wtio  drop  out  of  society  In  pro- 
test against  problsms  tbsy  say  they  dUI  not 
crests  Drsams  of  self  fulOlltnent  cannot  b« 
found  ttirotigta  b«roln.  In  a  coaununs  or  on  a 
wrecking  crew   Most  young  people  know  that. 
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Today's  young  g^eneratlon  no  longer  lives 
In  an  overwhelming  atmosphere  of  war  and 
violence.  Our  task  Is  to  capture  their  Imagl- 
tuktlon  and  Involvement  In  our  endless  search 
for  a  better  America.  There  are  new  goals  to 
set,  new  records  to  break,  new  problems  to 
solve  A  new  day  Is  dawning  and  America's 
optimism  to  meet  those  opportunities  Is 
building 

Yes,  the  pendulum  la  swinging. 
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J    A    LIVINGSTONS  ECONOMIC 
GLOSSARY 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  18.  1971 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker.  J.  A.  Living- 
ston, professor  of  economics  at  Temple 
University  and  economic  columnist  for 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  provided  a  use- 
ful glossary  of  terms  from  the  newly 
popularized  lexicon  of  international  fi- 
nance in  his  colurmi  of  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 10. 

The  ijlossary  of  ternxs  follow: 

Brush  Up  on  Connallt     Get  To  Know  thx 

Words 

(By  J.  A    Livingston) 

The  one-week  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  P\ind  has  ended,  btit  the  main 
bustne.ss  ha.s  only  begun 

World  prosperity  is  at  stake  as  finance 
and  trade  officials  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  negotiate  on  what  to  do 
about  the  dollar,  the  persistent  U  3  balance- 
of-payments  deficits,  and  the  world  mone- 
tary system. 

During  thp  next  few  months,  arcane  terms 
win  become  as  commonplace  as  cost-of-living 
unemployment  rate.  Gross  National  Product, 
and  Dow-Jones  Industrials.  This  glossary  may 
come  In  handy  for  future  reference 

Group  of  ten.  or  O  10.  often  referred  to 
as  the  Par.s  Club  or  the  Rich  Man  s  Club  It 
consists  of  the  free  world  s  major  nations — 
Belgium.  Canada,  Prance.  Ciermany.  Italy. 
Japan,  the  Netherlands.  Sweden.  United 
Kingdom,  and  UiUted  States,  with  Switzer- 
land  participating  as   an  observer. 

O- 10  deputies,  under-secretarles  of  treas- 
uries or  finance  ministries,  assisted  by  rep- 
resentauvea  from  their  central  banks,  are 
planiung  to  meet  Oct  19  and  20  to  prepare 
for  negotiation — hard  bargaining — by  the 

G  10  ministers  (Secretary  ot  the  Treasury 
John  B  Connally.  for  the  U.S..  ChanceUor  of 
the  Exchequer  Anthony  Barber,  for  Great 
Britain;  Minister  of  Economy  and  Finance 
Valery  discard  d'Estalng,  for  Prance,  Min- 
ister of  Finance  Mlko  Mlzuta.  for  Japan,  and 
so  on)  who  may  meet  In  November  Objec- 
tive: To  reach  an  agreement  on  removal  of 
the  US      .  . 

Surcharge— On  Aug  15.  President  Nixon 
boosted  tariffs  on  US.  imports  by  10  percent. 
Dual  purpose:  One.  to  raise  prices  of  goods 
from  abroad  so  as  to  make  American  prod- 
ucts more  competitive  and  to  lift  domestic 
production  and  employment  at  the  expense 
of  foreign  production.  Two.  to  provide  a  bar- 
gaining lever  The  18  wants  major  Indus- 
trial countries  such  as  Japan.  Oermany,  the 
Netherlands  and  others  to  .  ,  , 

Revalue  their  currencies — raise  the  ofBclal 
price,  or  parity  As  an  example,  the  parity  of 
the  Japanese  yen  had  been  0.278  cents,  or 
about  3«0  to  the  dollar,  prior  to  Aug.  19  A 
15  percent  revaluation  has  been  suggested, 
which  would  raise  Its  parity  to  0,33  csnts.  or 
313  to  ths  dollar.  This  would  b«  equivalent 
to  a  13  percent  deraluation  of  ths  dollar 
agalzuit  the  yen    In  contract  to  Revaluation 


Devaluation,  lowering  the  parity  erf  a  cur- 
rency. The  dollar  can  be  devalued  by  reduc- 
ing its  gold  content.  This  raises — revalues 

the  price  of  gold  If  the  gold  content  of  other 
currencies  remain  the  same,  then  the  value 
of  such  currencies  increases  vls-a-vIs  the 
dollar  Currency  relationships  can  also  be 
altered  by       . 

Revaluation-Devaluation— If  Japan  were  to 
revalue  the  yen  and  the  US.  to  Gevalue  the 
dall.ir.  a  two-way  (or  combined)  change  In 
the  relationship  between  the  currencies 
would  occur  Such  a  change  can  be  achieved 
Independently  or  by  agreement  Revaluation- 
devaluation  Is  a  contentious  Issue  between 
the  US    and  ll.s  major  .  .  . 

Trading  Partners  nations  to  which  a  coun- 
try exp.irt8  and  from  which  It  Import.s  Mem- 
bers of  the  Group  of  Ten  argue  that  the  U  8. 
should  contribute  to  readjustment  of  parities 
by  raising  the  gold  price,  say  5  percent  or 
10  percent.  Incidentally,  a  rise  In  a  currency's 
p.irlty  devalues — lower.<!  the  price  of — gold. 
O-IO  hopes  to  achieve  an   effective 

Realignment,  or  readju.stment  of  parities, 
not  only  of  the  yen,  mark,  pound,  franc, 
guilder,  etc..  to  the  dollar,  but  also  to  one 
another  either  through  direct  negotiation  or 
through  .  ,  . 

Floating— The  determination  of  parities  by 
market  forces — the  supply  and  demand  for 
marks  against  the  dollar,  or  yen  against  the 
dollar,  and  .w  on  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Finance  Karl  Schiller,  of  Germany  has  "em- 
belllalied"  the  nomenclature  with 

Dirty  Floating — Government  Interference 
with  the  free  movement  of  currency  prices 
In  the  Foreign  Exchange  Market,  which  pre- 
vents a  currency  from  floating'  upward  or 
downward  to  lu  "natural"  level  relative  to 
other  currencies  The  Japanese  have  bought 
dollars  and  sold  yen  to  prevent  the  yen  price 
from  rising  too  rapidly  and  too  high.  This 
contra.'it.s   with   .  , 

Free  floating  or  clean  floating— the  un- 
tetherlng  of  a  currency  from  government 
apron  strings  The  dollar  Is  free  floating  In 
the  sense  that  the  U.S  Is  not  Intervening  In 
the  foreign  exchange  market  by  selling  dol- 
lars and  buying  foreign  currencies  to  force 
the  price  of  the  dollar  down 

However,  the  10  percent  surcharge  distorts 
this  free  float.  ln8<ifar  as  it  slows  down  U.S. 
imports  and  thus  reduces  the  supply  of 
dollars  (the  money  the  US  would  pay  out 
to  other  countries  p  flowing  Into  the  foreign 
exchange  market.  Tlie  US  has  urged  the 
free  floating  upward  of  the  currencies  In 
order  to  realign  parities  and  elinJnate  the 
persistent  deficit  In  the  US.   .   . 

Balance  of  payments — the  net  plus  or 
minus  of  a  nation's  external  expenditures 
against  receipts — exporu  against  Imports, 
services  rendered  versus  services  received- 
shipping.  Insurance,  banking,  etc.  tourism 
to.  as  against  tourism  from;  overseas  Invest- 
ment agalji»t  Investment  from  overseas, 
usually  referred  to  as  Capital  Movemenw. 
Historically.  America's  balance-of-payments 
strength  has  been  Its   .   .   . 

Trade  balance — exports  against  Ixnptorts. 
Since  1893,  U  S  exports  have  exceeded  Im- 
ports, but  this  year,  based  on  data  for  the 
first  nine  months,  the  US  TYads  Surplus 
(formerly  called  a  "favorable  balancs  of 
trade"  I   will  become  a  .   .  . 

Trade  Deftctt  (  "unfavorable  balanc*")  — 
U  S  projections  presented  to  the  Group  of 
Ten  Indicated  that  a  substantial  swing  In 
trade  will  be  required  In  1973  If  the  US. 
balance  of  payments  Is  to  be  brought  Into 
equilibrium.   The  U.S.   has  also   urgad   .   .  . 

Burden  Sharing — shouldering  by  European 
nations  and  Japan  of  mor«  of  the  coat  of 
U8  military  outlays  for  their  dsfense  and 
of  mora  aid  to  Leas  Developed  Countries 
(LDCs  )  The  negotla^ns  are  referred  to  as 
ths      . 

International  Poksr  Oana«,  in  wtilch  ths 
■takes  are  trad*  balances  among  nations,  and 
the   cvds   ar*   aasumpttons   and   Moertlons 
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fortified  and  rebutted  by  statistics  and  pro- 
jections. Xach  negotiator,  at  some  Juncture, 
will  be  ezp«ct«d  to  disclose  what  his  coun- 
try Is  willing  to  contribute  toward  a  re- 
duction In  trade  barriers  and  a  realignment 
of  currencies. 

This  Is  a  new  deal.  Never  before  have  so 
many  exchange  rates  been  on  the  table  In  a 
mtiltllateral  negotiation.  Immediately  prior 
to  the  October  meeting  of  the  O-IO  deputies, 
•he  balance-of-payments  position  of  the  U.S. 
and  trading  partners  will  be  reviewed  by  .  .  . 
Working  Party  No.  Three  (WP-3) — a  work 
force  o«r  the  Economic  Policy  Coaimlttee  of 
the  Organisation  for  Eoonomlc  Oooperatlon 
and  Development  (OECD).  The  OECD  oocn- 
prlses  23  nations — O-IO  plus  Australia.  Aus- 
tria. Denmark,  Finland,  Greece.  loelsknd.  Ire- 
land, Luzemboiu^.  Norway.  Portugal,  Spain. 
Swltaerlaod.  and  Turkey.  WP-S  •oonomlate 
and  technical  experts  Include  the  G-10  depu- 
ties This  Is  multilateral  surveillance — an 
analysis  of  trends  and  developments  so  that 
representatives  of  involved  nations  observe 
first-hand  what  is  happening.  The  ultimate 
objective  is  the  restructuring  of  .  .  . 

Bretton  Woods — The  monetary  sj-stem 
which  WSLS  agreed  to  at  Bretton  Woods.  N.H., 
on  July  33,  1944.  and  t>ecame  effective  on 
Dec  27.  1946  after  ratification  by  the  par- 
ticipating nations    It  established  the  .  .  . 

International  Monetary  F^lnd  ( IMF ) . 
Which  now  has  a  membership  of  1 18  nations, 
to  "promote  International  monetary  coc^era- 
tlon  .  .  .  facilitate  the  expansion  and  bal- 
anced growth  of  International  trade  .  .  . 
promote  exchange  stablUty  .  .  .  eliminate  for- 
eign exchange  restrictions  .  .  shorten  the 
duration  and  lessen  the  degree  of  disequi- 
librium in  the  International  btUances  of  pay- 
ments." To  discharge  its  responsibilities,  the 
IMP  became  the  guardian  of  the  parities  at 
currencJee  which  were  to  be     .  . 

Convertible —  Exchangeable  or  transferrable 
at  a  fixed  price,  or  rate  of  exchange  with 
other  currencies  Such  converUbUlty  woiild 
be  confined  to  a  .  .  . 

Range  erf  Band  of  2  percent.  That  Is  a  1 
percent  Margin  on  either  side  of  parity.  As 
a  practical  matter,  most  governments  have 
confined  currency  fluctuation  to  plus  or 
minus  0  76  percent  or  a  range  of  1  6  percent. 
Under  consideration  now  Is  a  .  .  . 

Wider  Band,  or  Wider  Range.  This  could 
be  as  much  as  6  percent,  or  a  margin  of  3 
percent  Purpose  To  provide  leewTiy  for 
nations  to  readjust  parities  If  a  currency 
oinslstently  were  to  rise  In  the  market  to 
the  upper  limit  of  the  band,  the  parity  would 
be  raised;  if  It  were  to  fall  consistently  to 
the  lower  limit,  parity  could  be  reduced. 
Heretofore,  a  country  governed  the  fluctua- 
tion o<  Its  currency — kept  it  within  the  3 
percent  or  1  6  percent  band— by  using  the 
dollar  as  an   .  .  . 

Intervention  Currency — IMF  members 
would  buy  their  own  currencies  with  dollars 
when  their  currencies  threatened  to  gt>  below 
the  band  and  sell  their  currencies  In  ex- 
change for  dollara  when  they  threatened  to 
go  above  Only  the  United  States,  among  IMF 
members,  undertook  to  maintain  the  parity 
of  Its  currency  by  acquiring  dollars  for  gold 
at  135  an  ounce  or  surrendering  dollars  for 
gold  at  (36  an  ounce. 

Since  the  US  has  suspended  convertibility 
of  the  dollar  Into  gold,  its  prloe  relation- 
ship to  other  currencies  depends  on  what 
others  are  willing  to  pay  for  dollars.  But  the 
dollar  still  Is  an  Important  .  .  . 

"Vehicle  or  Transportation  CuiTcncy — The 
money  commonly  used  in  foreign  trade  and 
International  financial  transactions;  until 
recently,  prices  were  frequently  expressed  In 
dollars  in  contracts  between  buslnesamen  of 
different  countries,  say  Japan  and  Australia. 
The  dollar's  universal  acceptability  In  this 
regard  p>rogen«rat«d  the  .  .  . 

EiuxxloUar — A  doUar  deposited  in  a  for- 
eign bank,  such  as  Barclays  lu  England,  or 
the  Dresdner  Bank,  In  Germany.  Normally,  a 


person  In  England  would  have  deposits  in 
pounds;  In  Oannany,  In  msj-ks.  But  Multi- 
nAtlooal  Corporations,  which  do  btiaineBs 
around  ttie  world,  found  It  useful  to  keep 
dollars  on  deposit  In  bazxka  outside  the  UJ3. 
Ttie  U.S.  bank,  holding  the  original  deposit 
of  dollars,  doesn't  know  the  ultimate  owner 
On  Its  books  is  only  the  name  of  ti:ie  foreign 
bank. 

Such  dollars  are  not  readily  subject  to 
regulation  or  control  by  either  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  the  U.S.  or  the  central 
banks  In  Europe.  They  can  be  shunted 
rapidly  when  interest  rates  change,  or  when 
fears  ot  devaluation  cause  holders  of  dollars 
to  rush  Into  marks  or  yen  or  pounds. 

The  wider  band  Is  expected  to  moderate 
such  currency  movements.  Instead  of  a 
maximum  2  percent  loes  from  the  bottom  of 
a  band  to  the  top.  a  speculator  could  suffer 
a  6  percent  loss  Despite  Its  universal  use,  the 
dollar's  status  as  a  .  .  . 

Reserve  Currency  has  l>e«n  impaired  Dur- 
ing the  "fifties  and  the  forepart  of  the 
"sixties,  the  dollar  rivaled  gold  as  a  reserve 
a-sset  It  could  t>e  exchanged  for  other  c\ar- 
rencles  at  p«uity  Many  governments  pre- 
ferred the  dollar  to  gold  as  a  reserve  It 
could  be  Invested  to  earn  Interest.  Now  the 
European  nations  and  Japan  propose  re- 
placing the  doUar  as  a  reserve  asset  with  .  .  . 
Special  Drawing  Rights  (SDRs) — often  re- 
ferred to  as  "Paf>er  Gold"  SDRs  can  also  be 
called  Flat  Gold  They  were  created  by  flat — 
let  It  be  done — by  the  meml>er8  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  and  are  distributed 
to  members  according  to  their  quotas  (in- 
vestment) in  the  IMP 

The  intent  was  to  assure  an  annual  in- 
crease in  reoer^'e  assets  and  thus  diminish 
dependence  on  dollars  and  metallic  gold.  A 
recent  propKisal  calls  for  a  special  Issue  of 
SDRs  to  retire  excess  doUars  held  by  central 
banks.  This  would  elevate  fiat  gold's  im- 
portance In  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem. However,  an  asset  does  not  g&in  . 

Reserve  Status  by  decree — only  by  ac- 
ceptance. Gold  achieved  such  status  because 
of  Its  beauty,  durability  and  relative  scarcity. 
Later,  reserve  status  was  "wished  on  "  the 
pound  sterUng  because  of  its  wide  use  as  a 
vehicle  currency.  After  World  War  I,  the 
dollar  was  not  chosen  by  the  US.  Govern- 
ment as  a  reserve  currency,  but  by  business- 
men, commercial  bankers,  and  central  bank- 
ers, who  cherished  it  for  Its  Liquidity  as  a 
readily  transferrable  store  or  purchasing 
power. 


AMBASSADOR  YOST  ON  OUR  DUBI- 
OUS  VIETNAM  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18,  1971 

Mr.  8EIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  Charles  W.  Yost  is  one  of  the 
most  distlngrulfihed  liviQK  Americans  to 
have  served  as  Chief  U.S.  E>elegate  to  the 
United  Nations.  He  held  this  poet  from 
1968  to  1971,  under  both  President  John- 
son and  President  Nixon.  This  fact  alone 
is  a  strong  testimony  to  his  outstanding 
ability.  Obviously,  his  advice  In  matte:-s 
of  Inteimational  policy  is  not  to  be  taken 
UghUy. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  on  October  12,  1971,  Am- 
bassador Yost  observes  that,  following 
the  travesty  of  the  South  Vietnam  pres- 
idential election,  the  U.S.  administration 
Is  basing  its  Vietnam  policy  on  three  very 
dubious  assumptions  The  most  dubious, 
he  says,  is  the  assumption  that  Vietnam 


will  not  be  an  important  political  issue 
in  the  United  States  in  1972. 

He  points  out  that  there  is  an  under- 
lying and  growing  resentment,  not  (Mily 
among  student  and  liberals  but  among 
those  who  fought  and  are  still  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  against  an  administration 
which  In  1968  promised  to  get  us  out  and 
in  late  1971  is  still  keeping  us  in.  May  I 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every  poll  taken 
in  my  part  of  Ohio  continues  to  show 
that  our  Nation's  presence  in  Vietnam  is 
still  the  No  1  political  issue,  far  ahead 
of  inflation,  unemployment  and  every 
other  issue. 

Ambassador  Yost's  article  is  worth 
every  Member's  attention  as  we  ap- 
proach a  crucial  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  The  text  of  the  article  fol- 
lows: 

(By  Charles  W  Tost) 
President  Thieu  has  now  completed  the 
electoral  proceos  which  was  supjjosed  to  rep- 
resent the  exercise  of  self-determination  by 
the  people  of  South  "Vietnam,  for  which  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  have  been 
fighting  for  the  past  six  years  Obviously  this 
process  has  been  a  travesty,  alntost  as  much 
so  as  elections  conducted  In  North  Vietnam, 
our  totalitarian  adversary 

Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  no  doubt 
did  his  utmost  to  p>ersuade  Thieu  that  a  fair 
and  contested  election  would  be  In  our  oom- 
mon  Interest,  though  the  ambassador  pre- 
sumably was  not  authorised  by  Wa^ilngion 
to  go  bej-ond  persuaaion  to  sanctions  Which 
might  serve  to  remind  us  that  there  i€  far 
leas  danger  of  our  being  considered  "a  pitiful 
helpless  giant"  by  our  adversaries,  than  by 
clients  to  whom  we  have  so  totally  commltled 
ourselves  that  they  can  afford  to  Ignore  our 
advice  and  inteTes'.-j 

President  Thieu  clearly  fails  in  that  cate- 
gory. He  ha£  chosen  to  play  the  same  game 
that  EHem  played  successf  uily  for  nine 
years — until  nemesis  overtook  him. 

The  United  States  administration  has, 
moreover,  now  redoubled  Its  oommitment  to 
Thieu  by  threatening  to  cut  off  all  aid  to 
Vietnam  in  case  of  a  military  coup  It  also 
stUl  Inststs  that  It  Intends,  to  quote  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statement  last  month,  "to  bring 
the  American  Invcrfvement  to  an  end  In  a  way 
that  will  leave  South  Vleti^am  in  a  position 
to  defend  itself  frcm  a  Communist  take- 
over." 

That  means,  if  it  Is  to  be  taken  seriously, 
that  we  guarantee  Thieu  invulnerabUlty  He 
will  not  allow  himself  to  be  removed  by  elec- 
tion and  we  will  not  allow  him  to  be  reinoved 
either  by  his  own  generals  or  by  the  enemy. 
With  this  end  in  view,  the  admlnletraUoc 
still  reftiaes  to  fix  an  early  daU  for  total  with- 
drawal at  United  States  forces,  even  in  ex- 
change for  a  North  "Vietnameae  commitment 
to  release  all  our  prisoners  of  war  by  that 
date 

It  Is  true  that  Communist  statements  in 
Paris  on  this  point.  follo>wlng  our  failure  to 
seise  upoo  their  Initial  offer  in  July,  have  be- 
come increasingly  equivocal  Perhaps  we  have 
wafSed  too  long  and  missed  the  boat.  How- 
ever Communist  equivocation  could  soon  be 
either  ended  or  exposed  by  an  unequivocal 
public  offer  from  the  United  States  to  com- 
mit Itself  to  rapid  total  withdrawal  if  North 
Vietnam  would  commit  Itself  to  release  our 
prisoners  within  the  same  time  span. 

The  administration  seems  to  base  its  In- 
flexible policy  on  three  assumptions.  Ttie 
first  Is  that  we  still  have  a  vital  national 
Interest  In  maintaining  any  sort  of  non- 
CotnmunisC  government  In  power  as  long  as 
possible.  IK)  matter  what  the  continuing  cost 
to  both  Vietnamese  and  Americana. 

The  second  Is  that  the  Tbleu  government 
Is  the  best  we  can  hope  to  have  In  Saigon 
and  we  must  continue  to  support  It  no  mat- 
ter how  It  flounts  ovir  advice  and  interests. 
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The  third  U  th^t.  as  loiii;  as  Thleii  stays 
In  power  and  gradual  wltbdravai  of  Ameri- 
can farc«a  oontlnues,  Vleta&m  will  not  b«  ah 
unportAnt  poUUcal  Uusue  In  the  United  States 
In  1972. 

All  tbree  ot  tbeae  aseumptlous  are  verj' 
dubious,  but  perhaps  moot  ol  all  the  last  uoe 
While  Vietnam  seems  In  recent  m.onth8  ^' 
have  inibelded  as  an  acute  domestic  Issue 
appeerancee  may  be  misleading  There  U  In- 
creasing evidence  of  an  underlying  and 
KTowln^  resentment,  not  only  amon«  studente 
and  liberals  but  also  among  those  who  have 
fought  and  are  stUl  fight ing  In  Vietnam 
a^&lnst  an  adminlntratlon  which  In  1066 
promised  to  get  us  out  and  In  late  1971  Is 
still  keeping  us  In 

It  Is  obvious  that  more  and  more  5Vmth 
Vietnamese  wrant  the  war  to  end  and  blame 
the  Americans  for  preventing  ite  ending. 
There  are  likely  bo  be  an  Increasing  number 
of  hostile  a<?'.s  against  Americans,  not  so 
much  from  the  ensoiy  as  from  niany  of 
those  for  whom  we  are  suppoaediy  Ogbting 
As  our  troop  stren^rtii  decUues,  mureovsr. 
It  appears  we  sii&ll  try  to  prutect  those  that 
renxala  by  more  aerial  bombardment.  In- 
cluding bombing  ot  North  VIettuun.  llils 
oould  provoke  reprisals  either  against  our 
troopa  or  a^palnst  our  prlsouars 

As  our  troop  strength  declines,  our  lever- 
age for  either  the  release  i>r  tlie  safety  of 
our  prlsonara  will  also  decUiM  correspond- 
ingly 

As  long  as  we  retain  any  military  presence 
In  Vietnam,  we  will  continue  to  appear  to  be 
responsible  for  whatever  happens  there — no 
matter  tiow  Uttie  control  we  may  actually 
have — and  the  administration  wUl  be  biamed 
by  very  large  numbers  ot  Americans  for  what 
does  happen.  Vietnam  wlU  therefore  remain 
a  significant,  perhaps  a  decisive,  domestic 
pollLioai  Issue  in  1973. 


REDIMKNSIONTNO  CONGRESSIONAL 
SUPPORT 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THB  HOOSK  OF  REPR«SENTATIVK3 

Monday,  October  18.  1971 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Nation's  foremoet  proponents  of  ef- 
fective utilization  of  automatic  data 
processing  systems  Is  Robert  L.  Char- 
tr&nd  who  heads  the  Data  Processing 
Office  of  the  Congressionai  Reseaxch 
Service  tn  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chartrand  authored  a  most  illu- 
minating article  recently  which  appeared 
In  the  June  14th  Issue  of  the  Jurlmetrlcs 
Jotimal  entitled  "Redimenslonlng  Con- 
gressional Information  Support  " 

This  article  is  of  particular  significance 
to  tiM  Members  of  Congret>s  as  well  as 
to  thise  who  are  concerned  with  the 
modernisation  and  the  efBclent  operation 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  of  our  Federal 
Oovemment 

I  am  pleased  to  attach  Mr  Chartrand's 
article  to  these  remarks  for  reproduc- 
tion: 

REDIMENSIOPnNC   Cor»c»rssioNAL   IwroRMA- 
■now  8Trpi»oBT* 

(By  Kobert  L    Chartrand.  rongresalonal  Re- 
search Service    Library  ot  Cougreasj 

As  we  near  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 

national  existence.  It  sometimes  seems  that 


•January  1971  The  views  exprensed  In  this 
paper  are  tboae  of  tbs  aothor  and  are  not 
iiece»>.sartly  thoee  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search  Service  nor   the  Library  of  Congress. 
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the  Jeffersonlan  dream  of  tolerance,  tran- 
quility, and  prosperity  will  never  be  reallz«d 
And  yet.  at  a  time  when  change — change 
affecting  our  Institutions,  laws,  and  moreo; 
change  derived  from  Internal  forces  and  not 
external  Impact — has  become  a  way  of  life, 
there  Is  a  growing  perception  that  a  redimen- 
slonlng of  otir  society  Is  a  process  Perhaps 
nowhere  is  tlila  perception  more  acute  than 
111  the  Federal  Congress. 

Tliroughout  the  pa-st  quarter-century.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  Americans,  within  the 
C.ingre.sa  and  across  the  land,  have  sought  a 
reexamination  of  congressional  structure 
procedural  practices,  and  general  effectlve- 
ue.ss.  While  congressional  "performance"  may 
be  Judged  by  numerous  criteria  and  In  the 
light  of  many  biases.'  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  certain  bedrock  characteristics  may  be 
named 

1  Efforts  which  result  In  the  furtherance 
of  national  policies,  or  the  attainment  of 
i:iaMonal  goals. 

3  Enactment  of  public  laws  fashioned  to 
meet  conimltmenUi  ur  ueeds  on  matters  of 
International,  national,  or  regional  concern. 
;<.  Carrying  out  the  congressional  duUee 
to  overse*  executive  branch  actlvltieK.  aiid 
4.  FulflUnient  of  reaponsl  bill  ties  to  oon- 
stltuents. 

'n»e  pressures  upon  the  contemporary 
Congressman  are  legion,  and  have  thelr 
orlgtn  In  the  structure  of  our  demixaacy 
Ours  la  a  nation  of  unrestrained  mobUlty. 
with  ai:  Uiat  this  Implies  In  a  burgeoning 
urbanocracy — a  saturation  of  public  servloee 
and  new  demands  on  those  who  must  pre- 
pare the  plans,  programs,  and  budgets  which 
are  responsive  to  the  K>cletal  condltlona. 
77iere  are  more  and  more  citiaens.  and  never 
has  the  principle  of  I'ox  popvil  been  more 
slgnincant  to  the  memtwrs  of  elected  ofBclal- 
doni  As  trie  tale  is  told  by  the  1070  census. 
the  average  constituency  for  a  member  of 
tde  House  of  Representatives  is  pushing  the 
600  000  mark  Some  Senators  may  be  respon- 
sible for  as  many  as  30  million  state  In- 
hlbltants  Members  of  Congress  must  know 
the  law.  be  flexible  enough  to  change  it,  and 
possess  the  faculty  to  explore  and  decide 
upon  doeen.s  of  Issues,  large  and  small,  con- 
currently. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  congressional 
leaders  are  looking  at  every  possible  ap- 
proach— whether  traditional  or  Innovative — 
to  enhancing  the  perf  ormanoe  of  the  federal 
legislature:  in  the  chamber,  in  committee,  or 
a-s  a  function  of  the  Individual  member  offlce 
Technology.  wliKh  has  sr>Bwiied  many  of  the 
severe  problems  of  the  age.  Including  envi- 
ronmental pollution,  transportation  snarl, 
iind  the  liealth-educatloii-weifare  triad.  In 
niiiny  instances  lias  the  ameliorative  power 
to  reduce  or  remove  some  of  these  Irritants. 
In  particular,  the  logic  and  acumen  Inherent 
in  systems  analysis  and  operatloiui  research, 
supported  by  the  storage  and  manipulative 
capacities  of  the  eleouronlc  oumputer  and 
asboclated  microform  technologies,  would 
seem  to  hold  a  great  potential  for  legislative 
operations,  as  well  as  their  application  to  the 
melange  of  social  and  commuiuty  problems.' 
There  has  been  a  marked  wiUlnguesii  on  Uie 
part  of  a  growing  numtaer  of  Congrefjunen  to 
determine  how.  where,  and  to  what  extent 
such  techniqties  and  deyices  can  and  should 
b>e  utilljied 

Indicative  of  the  legislators  search  for 
"technical  assistance"  in  some  of  their  legis- 
lative and  administrative  tasks  has  been  the 
coinmisslonlag  of  varlon."i  stiidip<i  or  partici- 
pation In  symposia  and  seminars,  dealing 
with  the  role  of  systems  technology  in  se- 
lected problem  situations,  including  the  Con- 
gress Itself  Serving  as  primary  references  for 
those  members  or  staff  ooncwrned  with  im- 
proving the  quality  of  information  provided 
for  decision  making  Is  an  early  collection  of 
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twelve  papers  published  as  Confrett:  The 
Ftrtt  Branrfi  of  Govemmmt,'  and  a  sulaee- 
quent  (1»«8)  dialogue  Involving  representa- 
tives of  university.  Industry,  Congress,  and 
other  government  elements'  These  efforts, 
often  instigated  by  Interested  elements  with- 
in the  private  sector,  were  complemented  by 
the  introduction  of  a  variety  of  bills  within 
the  Congress*  calUng  for  the  eaUhllahmeni 
of  a  data  proceasing  faculty  to  serve  its  mem- 
bership. Gradually,  then,  the  orlentaUou  and 
education  process  continued,  and  a  clearer 
definition  of  the  luformatiou  needs  of  the 
Congress  emerged. 

SrATXD:     INPOBMATIOIf    SEQCtaXMCNTS    F  OS 
THE   coNoasas 

Available  to  the  Congremman  are  many 
sources  of  expertise  and  written  Information. 
In  addition  to  his  own  personal  staff  or  that 
of  the  committees  on  which  he  serves,  he 
may  turn  within  the  ieglBlatlve  branch  to 
the  Congreestonal  Research  Service  (  formerly 
the  L«gialatlve  Reference  Service)  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  or  to  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Offloe.  Other  readily  accessible  resources 
are  lobbyist  organlzaUons.  executive  branch 
departments  and  agencies,  state  and  Ux-al 
governments,  and  university.  Industry,  or 
foundation  groups. 

In  order  to  pinpoint  the  Information  needs 
of  the  C-ongreas,  surveys  and  studies  have 
been  undertaken  that  have  prorided  at  least 
a  partial  picture  of  member  and  wrmmlttee 
requirements  •  Most  recently,  a  siirvey  was 
conducted  under  the  aegis  of  the  House 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Hectrlcai  and  Me- 
chanical Office  Equipment;  its  objective  was 
to  "aarertain  the  information  and  analysis 
needs  of  the  Members  and  staff"  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.'  A  total  of  284  of- 
fices participated  tn  face-to-face  interviews 
with  members  and  staff,  and/or  the  comple- 
tion of  special  questionnaires  by  staff  per- 
sonnel. The  survey,  conducted  by  senior  leg- 
islative analysts  and  academic  consiiltants. 
was  carried  out  with  the  highest  degree  of 
objectivity  {XMsibie.  and  the  Center  for  Po- 
litical Studies.  Institute  for  Socia:  Research 
(XTnlvemlty  of  Michigan)  p«rfonned  the 
analysis  of  the  questionnaires  Based  on  a 
study  of  the  stated  needs.  certa.n  salient 
considerations  were  manifest  • 

1.  "Evaluative  and  Interpretive  Informa- 
tion" on  national  Issues,  and  possible  alter- 
native solutions  to  these  Issues,  is  a  top 
priority  need.  Included  In  this  category  are 
data  on  federal  assistance  programs — what 
are  they?  qualification  criteria?  congressional 
district  allotment?  status  of  fund.jig?-  and 
the  impact  of  proposed  legislation  on  exist- 
ing federal  law  and  programs,  anotiier  area 
of  concern  Involved  Supreme  Court  decisions 
relevant  to  pending  legislation 

2.  I'rocedural  lulormatlon.  wtiile  not  quite 
so  critical  In  the  eyes  of  the  members,  re- 
ceived overwhelming  support  for  early  im- 
plementation. Virtually  everyone  Interviewed 
cited  the  need  for  au  Information  system  to 
"malutalu  current,  reliable,  complete,  and 
accessible  luformatlon  about  the  House  com- 
mittees and  to  provide  more  expeditious  ac- 
cess lu  legislative  histories  " 

,1  The  annual  content  ot  documents  proved 
to  be  ol  le&ii  vital  concern  Ui  menobers,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  lack  of  time  to  read 
them  However,  tlie  value  of  com43uterized 
data  bases,  sucii  as  the  United  Stole*  Code, 
wius    recognized    and    a    retrieval    lapabUity 

tRjUght. 

Although  the  role  of  computer  technology 
was  discussed  with  each  member  and  staff 
person.  U  sliU  is  imperfectly  understood.  In- 
deed, only  time  will  reveal  which  areas  can 
be  best  served  by  the  sophUllcated  process- 
ing power  of  the  computer  Only  as  each 
need  Is  analj-zed.  and  the  possible  answer- 
ing services  assessed,  can  these  areas  be  de- 
termined from  the  perspective  of  the  poten- 
tial Tiaers.  the  manager  of  the  projected  serv- 
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Ice.  and  the  systems  designers.  Implementers. 
and  operators.  A  separate  scrutiny  of  the 
impact  of  any  new  "systems"  or  servloes  on 
the  laws  and  the  preoedents  of  the  House  of 
Kepreeentatlvea  has  been  completed,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  provision  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1070. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  many  of  the  data 
bases  and  Information  services  are  heavily 
oriented  toward  legal  or  quasi-legal  functions. 
In  other  Instances,  legislative  information 
must  l)e  based  or  rely  upon  existing  laws,  reg- 
ulatory directives,  or  related  administra- 
tive documentation.  The  Congressman  and 
his  sdvls<jrs  must  know  not  only  the  federal 
statutes,  but  those  of  the  states  or  compara- 
ble city-county  governmental  units.  Increas- 
ingly, he  must  remain  current  on  executive 
branch  (eg.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  indlvldvial  department)  directives 
or  progress  reports  The  plethora  of  written 
material,  combined  with  the  other  demands 
upon  his  time.  Is  impairing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  individual,  hence  the  committee  and 
the  chaml>er.  as  a  deliberative  l>ody. 

LECISLJITIVE  AND  LEGAL  DATA  NEEDS  AND  SEBVICES 

A  recurring  theme  in  any  examination  of 
the  Congress'  expression  of  Its  own  Informa- 
tion needs — and  a  theme,  it  must  be  said, 
which  is  far  from  muted — is  that  of  having 
teertlnent  legislative  information  "at  the 
flngertipe"  of  member  and  committee  offices. 
An  elaboration  of  the  potential  services  sup- 
porting the  legislative  process,  and  this  would 
be  equally  applicable  In  either  chamber  of 
the  Congress,  would  Include  these  elements.' 

1  Legal  retrieval — automatic  search  and 
retrieval  by  subject  from  the  federal  or  state 
statutes  and  codes,  Supreme  Court  and  other 
court  decisions,  etc  l 

2  Bill  drafting  aids — computer  assistance 
for  the  storage,  revision,  comparison,  editing, 
and   printing   of   proposed   legislation. 

3  Bin  comparison — determination  of 
whether  a  new  bill  is  identical  or  similar  to 
other  current  or  past  bills.  In  either  chamber. 

4  Bin  status  and  content — Improved 
method  of  acquiring  and  disseminating 
selected  information  on  the  status  and  con- 
tent of  any  public  or  private  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, including  its  position  in  the  legislative 
process,  calendar  Information,  similar  bills, 
forward  scheduling,  witness  activity,  etc. 

6  Floor  activity — automatic  retrieval  from 
the  Congressional  Record  by  name  or  sub- 
ject (and  improved  indexing  of  that  docu- 
ment) . 

6  Legislative  histories — assistance  In  the 
storage  and  retrieval  of  data  and  documents 
which   comprise   legislative   histories. 

(A  graphic  depletion  of  these  potential 
services  describing  the  interactions  l>elween 
the  system  elements  appeared  In  the  original 
article.)  " 

In  determining  which  categories  of  legal 
data  would  t>e  amendable  to  automatic  data 
processing,  several  legal  professional  organ- 
izations have  t>egun  to  consider  the  role  of 
man-machine  techniques  and  advanced  re- 
trieval capabUltles  featuring  computers  and 
microfilm  devices  In  handling  legal  type  in- 
formation Among  these  organizations  are  the 
American  Bar  Association — whose  Standing 
Committee  on  Law  and  Teclinology  has  been 
active  for  nearly  a  deccMle."  the  Pederal  Bar 
Association,  the  World  Peace  Through  Law 
Center."  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  and  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Libraries.  A  few  university  schools  of  law 
now  recognise  the  importance  of  computers 
to  the  lawyer,  and  have  Instituted  curricula 
changes  and  commenced  to  treat  the  subject 
tn  their  JournsOs."  A  consensus  arrived  at 
from  reviewing  the  treatment  of  the  new 
technology  and  the  law  wotild  show  these 
categories  of  legal  data  as  candidates  for 
computerized  handling: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

'Statutes. 

•  Court  decisions. 

'Administrative  decisions. 

'Administrative  orders.  Title  records 

Mortgages,  liens,  and  similar  recorded  in- 
struments. 

•Legislative  history. 

'Legal  periodicals. 

•Trademarks. 

'Patents. 

'Cases  and  Judgments  in  courts  of  record. 

•PUee.  records,  and  evidence  in  significant 
cases. 

Thus,  while  several  applications  of  com- 
puters to  legislative  and  legal  information  are 
well  along  in  development — notably  statutory 
retrieval,  information  on  the  status  and  con- 
tent of  pending  legislation,  bill  drafting  and 
comparison — other  uses  of  the  new  tech- 
nology are  In  the  offing  which  can  furnish 
the  Congress  with  long-awaited  support  for 
Issue  research  and  committee  action. 

THE     LEGISLATTVK    REORGANIZATION    ACT    OF     1970 

When  President  Nixon  appended  his  signa- 
ture to  Public  Law  91-610,  many  key  legisla- 
tors and  Other  behind-the-scenes  workers 
could  have  a  long-concealed  sigh  of  relief. 
For  it  was  1946  when  the  LaFoIlette-Mon- 
roney  bill  went  into  effect,"  and  the  hue  and 
cry  for  further  congressional  changes  had 
been  long  upon  the  land  In  1968.  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress was  established."  Extensive  hearings 
were  held  and  numerous  documents,  articles. 
and  other  communications  were  received  by 
the  Joint  Committee  Among  the  areas  in 
focus  was  that  of  Information  support  for  the 
Congress  Many  stiggestlons  were  heard  from 
representatives  of  lalxsr.  management,  aca- 
deme, and  government  (including  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress).  A  summary  listing  of 
possible  applications  of  ADP  to  congressional 
operations,  prepared  during  this  period  of  ex- 
Ijerience  and  opinion  sampling,  is  shown  in 
Figure  a  " 

F^coai:  2  — Summary  luiting  of  projected  ap- 
plications '     of    ADP     in    support     of     the 

Congress 

The  Congress  as  a  unit: 

Status  of  pending  legislation. 

Lobbyist  activity  information. 

Direct  access  to  legislative  research. 

Legal  literature/information. 

Automated  index.'catalog  of  congressional 
documents. 

Payroll  accounts  of  employees  of  Congress. 

tJp-to-date  legislative  telephone  directory. 

Each  Chamber  as  an  entity: 

Current  information  on  issues  up  for  vote. 

Poetvote  analytical  information 

Electronic  (remote)  voting  by  Congress- 
men. 

The  committee  or  subcommittee: 

Current  schedule  of  committees  meetings 
and  bearings. 

Histories  of  committee  action. 

Exclusive  file  for  each  committee. 

Infomuktion  on  Federal  contract  awards 

Appropriations  statistics  and  information. 

The  individual  Congressman: 

Exclusive  file  for  each  Congressman 

Selected  reskdlngs  of  interest  to  Congress- 
men. 

Constituent  information 

Already  those  responsible  for  providing 
legal  advice  and  counsel  to  the  Congress,  such 
as  the  Legislative  Counsels  and  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Division  of  the  (Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  are  commencing  to  draw 
upon  the  services  available  from  the  Project 
LITB  (Legal  Information  TTirough  ESectron- 
Ics)  service  center  in  Denver  and  from  some 
of  the  private  corp>orations  which  specialize 
In  legal  retrieval.  A8PE3*  Systems  Corpora- 
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'Noted  as  being  of  probable  value  to  the 
Congress. 
1  Entnee  are  not  necessarily  exclusive. 
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tion.  for  example,  has  developed  a  massive 
data  base  oontaUning  the  statutes  of  all  60 
states  Although  none  of  these  service  groups 
presently  offers  on-line  service  to  one  of  the 
nuve  comprehensive  files,  such  as  the  United 
States  Code,  Mead  Data  Central  has  placed 
the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association  case  file  in 
quick-access  storage  for  scanning  and  re- 
trieval using  a  videoecreen  terminal  The 
preparation  of  Keyword-ln-Context  (KWIC) 
indexes  or  other  special  listings  is  well  wlihln 
the  scope  of  the  services  offered  by  several 
governmental  agencies  which  now  have  ma- 
chme-readable  information  which  can  bs 
made  available  to  external  users.  Regulatory 
agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Cotrunlseion  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  keep  certain  CJes  of  decisions  and  re- 
ports in  computertzed  form,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  established  Its  informa- 
tion system  (RIRA)  which  assists  Its  Oen- 
eral Counsel's  office  In  coping  with  volumi- 
nous pending  transactions.'* 

After  an  atjortlve  effort  in  1987  to  bring 
the  bill  out — the  Senate  did  pass  S  355  by 
an  overwhelming  vote — a  new  effort  was 
mouuted  in  the  91st  (Congress  with  the 
creation  of  a  Special  Sut>cotnmlttee  on  Legis- 
lative Reorganization,  chaired  by  Rep  B  F 
Slsk  of  OalUornla.  by  the  House  C!ommivtee 
on  Rules.  New  reorganization  bills  were  in- 
troduced, and  the  Special  Subcommfl«e 
examined  congressional  reorganizsUon  pro- 
posals introduced  by  more  than  200  mem- 
bers of  Congress  Additional  testimony  and 
suggestions  on  the  subject  were  obtained 
from  members  and  representatives  of  the 
then  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, the  news  media,  broadcasting  Industry 
and  Capitol  guides 

Among  the  purposes  of  the  bill  tH  R. 
17664)    was  to; 

Provide  Congress  vnth  new  sources  of  in- 
formation and  research,  including  develop- 
ment of  an  automatic  data  processing  sys- 
tem, expansion  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  Into  a  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, provisions  for  addiUonal  budgetary  in- 
formation, and  an  Increase  in  committee 
Btaff.u 

The  role  of  automatic  data  processing  in 
legislative  operations  soon  l>ecame  the  cen- 
ter of  controversy,  as  the  question  of  who 
should  control  this  capability,  and  the  con- 
oomltant  vestlgw  of  power  which  accrue  to 
thoee  who  control  or  monitor  information 
sources,  became  fully  appreciated.  As  the 
result  of  a  full  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  tbe  provision  for  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Data  Processing  was  stricken  from  the 
bill  In  a  successful  argument  to  delete  this 
item.  Rep.  Joe  D.  Waggonner.  Jr.  of  Loui- 
siana, chairman  of  the  House  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Office  Equipment,  pointed  to  the  extensive 
work  of  his  group  tn  developing  a  plan  to 
provide  ADP  ser-s-lce  for  the  House: 

If  the  Memliers  want  to  proceed  now  and 
get  a  system,  which  we  iMive  to  have,  which 
is  something  as  Important  to  this  Congresf 
as  it  was  years  ago  to  establish  a  Ubrary  of 
Congress,  then  I  eay  we  should  not  undo 
this  work  ...  If  the  Memtwrs  reject  this 
they  are  going  to  be  3  years  getting  back  to 
where  we  are  now,  and  make  no  mistake 
about  lt.'» 

And  so.  whUe  the  bill  which  enjoyed  pas- 
sage did  not  contain  a  directive  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  congressional  overseer 
of  computer  technology,  there  are  other  pro- 
visions which  Identified  the  Importance  of 
the  new  tools  and  techniques.  Budgetary  and 
fiscal  data,  for  example,  are  to  be  oollected. 
maintained,  and  analysed  tn  an  executive 
branch  ADP-orlented  syatem.  The  system 
hopefully  wlU  upgrade  tb*  abUlty  of  its  man- 
agers  to  make  "more  meaningful  eompartson 
between  the  costs  of  Federal  programs  and 
their  benefits  ■  while  permitting  "the  eitrac- 
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tlon  of  m&ny  oUier  types  of  sp«clalt8«<l  li»- 
fomiAtioii  about  the  fiscal  aapecta  of  Fe<tarai 
actJvtUeB."  " 

In  •uthorlzlng  the  slgntflcant  expansion  of 
the  CongreaBlonal  Research  Beryloe.  whleti 
has  borne  the  brunt  of  member,  oommlttec, 
and  constituent  needs  for  research  and  tnter- 
prellvo  commentary  support."  several  nev 
duties  were  defined  which  encompassed  botli 
a  refinement  at  analytical  and  adTtoory  serr- 
irea  and  a  clear  Implication  that  better  fllea. 
selective  retrieval  from  a  variety  of  Indexes. 
dlf?«BtB,  and  full  terxt  forms,  and  perhaps  as 
increased  reliance  upon  advanced  technology 
would  be  required." 

1  Aaslst  committees  tn  anjdyzlnK.  apprais- 
ing and  evaluating  advlsaWllty  of  enacting 
legislative  proposals  and  alternatives  thereto 
and  estimating  their  probable  results:  main- 
tain continuous  liaison  with  committees. 

2  Inform  committees  of  programs  and 
activities  schedtiled  to  expire  in  current 
Congress 

S  Provide  committees  with  lists  of  subjects 
and  policy  areas  suitable  for  analysis  in 
depth. 

4  Upon  request,  prepare  concise  leglslatlv* 
histories  of  meastires  tipon  which  committee 
hearings  are  to  be  held. 

Such  full  scale  Information  service*.  In 
addition  to  those  previously  Initiated  and  '.n 
some  cases  computerized,  can  scarcely  be 
developed  without  an  attempt  at  mailnilzlr.g 
coordination  and  information  exchange  with 
other  information  systems  already  In  being 
or  In  a  design  phase  elsewhere  within  ttos 
legislative  branch  The  chronicle  of  activity  in 
this  area  In  the  Hmise  of  Representative 
and  the  Senate  lends  a  certain  urgency  to 
ensuring  that  multilateral  communlcmtlou, 
both  formal  and  Informal,  be  established  and 
maintained  between  all  those  charged  with 
perpetuating  the  effective ne.sa  of  the  first 
branch  of  government. 

HOI-SK     AND     StNATK     DFV  EIXJPMBNTAL     ACTTVITT 

TTie  Inception  of  the  movement  to  bring 
computers  to  the  Congress  often  Is  dated 
from  tiie  IntroducUoo  late  tn  tlie  8»th  Con- 
gress, by  aep.  Robert  McClory  of  lUlnols,  oi 
the  first  bill  to  establish  an  ADP  facility 
for  ezdualve  use  by  federal  leglalators  Soon 
^terward.  be  joined  with  Rep.  WUllam  S. 
Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  lu  boating  a  spe- 
cial cemlnar  at  The  BrooUngs  InsUtutloa 
whlcb  was  to  aerie  as  the  first  such  orienta- 
tion seasLon  for  Interested  mexnbera  A  "liter- 
ature" on  tbe  subject  of  oongreealonal  adop- 
tion and  adaptation  of  computers  and  sys- 
tems analysis  became  Identifiable  as  the  role 
of  the  new  teclukology  in  Ibe  political  sclenoe 
and  legal  aiiiieus  was  no  longer  viewed  as  a 
fad.  A  tenaancy  to  Inveatlgate  the  applica- 
bility at  the  innovative  t«cluM>lagj  to  as- 
sorted oominlttee  and  ooostttusnt  probiema 
reatUtAd  In  a  serlea  of  atiullM  batng  oom- 
mlsslooed  during  the  lOM-  1070  time 
frame  " 

System*  Technology  and  Judicial  Adminis- 
tration. 

ApfttlcaUon  at  Autccnatlc  Data  Prooeaslng 
In  Legal  Information  Handling 

C-omputers  for  Congreaa. 

The  Federal  Data  Center:  Proposals  and 
R««v<Ttlons. 

The  Origins  and  Evolution  of  the  Federal 
Planning- Programmlng-Budgetmg  System 
(PPBSt 

Automatic  Data  Processing  and  the  Small 
Bust  nesaman. 

Systems  Technology  Applied  to  Social  and 
CotTLmunlty  Problema. 

Autoaiatlc  Data  ProcaaaLng  aiul  the  Aakerl- 
can  PoUtloal  Caotpal^i. 

Wltb  no  aetlan  ■aenilng.ii  iriiMllrta  via  ttM 
custflasary  bUl  pa— fs  rout*.  B«p.  John  Bra- 

Houae  br  Intraduelng  a  raaottttton  wHleh  waa 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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subsequently    endorsed    by    the    Democratic 
Caucus . 

Resolved,  that  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  be  fully  supported  by  Demo- 
cratic members  In  efforts  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  operations  of  the  House  o*  Repre- 
sentatives, and  we  urge  that  these  efforts 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  use  of 
cnrnputers  and  of  a  centralized  mall  process- 
ing system 

This  resolution,  then,  served  as  the  vehicle 
for  placing  the  House  In  motion  At  the  dl- 
recllon  of  the  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  took 
.steps  to  carry  out  the  directive,  assigning 
the  responsibility  for  action  on  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Klectrl- 
cal  and  Mechanical  Offlce  Equipment  In  the 
-spring  of  1999.  a  Wiwklng  Oroup  on  Auto- 
matic Data  Proce.s.slng  was  created,  com- 
prised of  senior  personnel  from  the  Offlce  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Hotise.  the  General  Account- 
lug  Offlce.  and   the  Library  of  Congress. 

In  estaOli&ixing  this  working  stall,  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  chairman.  Rep.  Wa^ou- 
uer,  stressed  that  both  successful  and  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  develop  Informatlou  sy.stems 
would  be  studied  carefully  by  the  Houm: 
planners 

We  are  aware  that  many  (systems)  have 
fallen  far  sliort  of  original  promises,  thai 
they  have  taken  years  ion^^er  than  orlyliiaily 
estimated  and  Ihat  their  costs  far  exceeded 
original  budgets.  We  have  taken  note  that 
some  of  the  ba&lc  qualities  Include  Inade- 
quate planning,  poor  requirement  determi- 
nation and  definition,  and  failure  of  the  top 
niauageri>  to  participate  actively  ...  we 
villi  do  our  be»t  to  establish  standards  and 
ground  rules  to  provide  the  cotjrdinatlou 
needed  to  oreate  a  system  we  can  all  be  proud 
of." 

The  "First  Progress  Report"  of  the  Working 
Group  to  the  Special  Subcommittee  appeared 
In  October,  1969.  and  featured  a  review  of 
pa.st  and  current  .suggestions  and  recommen- 
datuins  regarding  the  congressional  employ- 
ment of  computers  and  associated  system.s 
methodology  Also,  this  report  looked  at  pos- 
sible approaches  to  forging  the  requisite  serr- 
toes  Into  a  "system"  with  management  taak.s 
and  day-to-day  functioning  of  the  system 
compoiienta  to  be  delineated  While  the  rec- 
ommended approach  called  for  the  derelop- 
ment  of  a  "unified,  compatible  system  geared 
t(j  serving  the  Congress  "  '-'  there  also  waa  a 
firm  requirement  for  compatibility  and 
standardization,  to  the  extent  feasible,  with 
expo'.iilvf  branch  Information  systems 

Exactly  one  year  later  the  "Second  Progress 
Report  '  was  published,  containing  detailed 
information  relative  to  the  continuing  plan- 
ning eff  irt  and  summarizing  the  findings  of 
the  previously  described  survey  of  House 
member*  and  staff  aides  A  second  major  facet 
(if  the  W:>rklng  Oroup  activity  early  In  1970 
Involved  an  Intensive  evaluation  of  the  ex- 
perience and  capabilities  of  B4  contractor 
organlaatlons  who  might  contribute  to  the 
development  of  long-rang*  plans  and  pos- 
sibly participate  In  the  implementation  of 
any  projected  services  and  systesna  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  June  of  1070 
'he  Commltt,€e  on  House  Admlnlstraiion 
awarded  oontracU  totaling  M60.000  to  eight 
companies  to  assist  the  Working  Oroup  in 
further  studying  the  Information  and  anal- 
ysis needs  of  the  House  and  to  develop  "a 
plan  for  aLanaglag  the  design,  Implementa- 
tion, and  operation  of  the  services."  "  One 
facet  of  this  effort  Involved  an  In-depth 
study  of  a  computer-supported  addressing 
and  mailing  system  for  the  House,  a  "Special 
Report"  containing  detailed  information  rel- 
ative to  the  plans  and  research  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  specialized  system  wag 
apprc^ed  by  the  committee  In  December 
I  l»701  •' 

A  recognlred  factor  In  the  gradual  educa- 
tion of  Hotise  members  regarding  the  utility 
of  computers  and  a  more  scientific  manage- 
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ment  of  accounts  has  been  the  OfBce  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  As  a  former  member  of 
that  body.  William  Pat  Jennings  nnderstands 
the  lafommtton  needs  of  the  Individual  mem- 
bers and  committees  Hsvtng  established  a 
medtum-stzed  computer  facility  his  staff  is 
In  a  position  to  perform  a  variety  of  legis- 
lative and  housekeeping  services  for  the 
membership 

In  the  Senate,  meanwhile,  the  impetus  to 
decide  upon  the  projjer  role  of  the  new  tech- 
nology In  legislative  matters  has  developed 
more  cautiously.  Functioning  within  the 
echoes  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey's 
voice  which  In  the  early  sixties  called  for  the 
use  of  computerized  Informatlcn  handling 
techniques,  the  Senate  amended  the  earlier 
version  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
(S  355)  to  Include  the  provision  introduced 
by  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  lot  iin 
ADP  facility  for  Congress  to  t>e  situated 
within  the  Legislative  Reference  Service.  At 
that  time.  Senator  Scott,  in  seeking  to  allay 
the  fears  of  those  who  see  the  electronic 
marvel  as  a  threat  to  the  human  decision 
maker,  offered  his  view  of  the  new  tool  • 

The  electronic  computer  and  the  systems 
techniques  connected  with  Its  u.se  are  simply 
tools  for  u.se  by  the  decision  makrr  They  are 
designed  to  help  provide  that  •.nfomiatlon 
which  1.S  necessary  to  make  balanced,  accu- 
rate decisions" 

With  the  demise  of  the  5<enate-passed  re- 
organization bin  In  the  House  during  the 
IKHh  Congress,  little  attention  was  given  the 
topic  of  romputerl!W<l  support  until  the  SIsk 
Special  Subcommittee  began  Its  formulatlve 
efTorts.  at  which  time  Senators  Scott  and 
Edward  M  Kennedy,  both  new  In  leadership 
posts,  sent  letters  expre.sslng  a  firm  interest 
in  the  potential  uses  of  comptrteni  by  the 
Congress  to  Rep.  Slak  and  his  colleagues  .A 
parallel  development  has  found  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate.  Francis  R  Valeo.  arranging  for 
an  analytical  stady  of  the  activities  under 
his  control  This  critique  prepared  by  a  spe- 
cial consultant,  reportedly"  Includes  a  care- 
ful asaesement  of  the  ADP-supported  address- 
ing and  mailing  system  contro'Jed  by  the 
Sergeant -at -Arms,  and  a  look  at  those  "op- 
erating fimctlons"  which  shoulc;  be  estab- 
llshed  and  operated  within  the  Senate  Iteelf 

\!^  the  traditional  guardian  of  Senate 
hou.sekeeplng  duties  and  servloefi,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rtiles  and  Admlntstratlon. 
chaired  by  Senator  B  Everett  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina.  Is  concerned  with  anr  plans  for 
that  ch.amber's  use  of  computers  In  April. 
1970  the  committee  authorlBed  a  study  of 
the  role  of  data  processing  In  legislative  op- 
erations, and  In  August  of  that  year  estab- 
.ished  a  Subcommittee  on  Computer  Servloee. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  announcing  this  action 
on  the  flfioT  of  the  Senate,  the  chairman  re- 
marked that  "It  Is  the  hope  of  tbe  subcom- 
mittee to  update  Senate  procedures  wherever 
feasible  so  that  we  do  not  fall  behind  the 
times  m  the  use  of  avail*ble  techoolo^  ~  •• 

TTius,  the  reeord  remains  largely  nnwrlt- 
ten  concerning  House  and  Senate  use  of  com- 
puter technology  and  systems  analysis  tn  the 
nnore  advanced  application  areas  Valuable 
lessons  have  been  learned  as  relatively  rou- 
tine tasks  such  as  payroll  and  Inventory  were 
transferred  from  s  manual  to  an  automated 
mode  of  operation  In  this  way,  asd  through 
Involvement  In  symposia  and  oommlttee  In- 
vestigations ahers  technology  might  be  a 
factor,  numerous  legislators  have  become 
better  versed  In  what  oomputers  can  (and 
cannot)  do.  The  resulting  Interest  and  more 
often  voiced  query  "Why  dont  we  use  com- 
puters to  help  ourselvesf"  has  permeated  the 
consclousnees  of  the  oongreselonal  leader- 
ship, causing  It  to  look  more  closely  at  the 
new"  devices  and  tecbnlques.  Also  note- 
worthy, and  what  nvlght  be  called  a  "sign  of 
the  times,"  Is  the  increasing  number  of  new 
members  who  gained  a  familiarity  with  com- 
puterized services  existing  In  their  state  legls- 
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latures.  Underlying  all  of  these  fragmentary 
factors  Is  the  unrelenting  struggle  of  the 
member  to  find  siKiugh  time  to  fulfill  all  of 
nis  obligations — through  his  presence  on  the 
iloor.  in  performli>g  committee  duties,  and 
In  staying  abreast  of  constituent  casework — ■ 
and  to  discover  belter  ways  of  getting  the  Job 
done. 
coMPrrrntEKH)  rwroRMATioN  sttpports  the 
cmaENT  STATT-g 

While  the  future  of  computer  systems  on 
Capitol  HiU  holds  a  promise  of  bedazzling 
uetworlts  of  television  and  voice  terminals 
providing  Instantaneous  recall  of  myriad 
facts  or  the  manipulation  of  Etatistical  flies, 
there  Is  at  present  a  rather  substantial  com- 
puterized support  element  within  the  legis- 
lative branch.  Both  chambers  now  have  com- 
puter facilities,  as  do  the  Library  of  Congress. 
General  Accounting  Oflice,  and  0<-)vernment 
Printing  Offlce  TlTie  to  form  and  the  pal- 
tern  Is  the  same  wherever  automatic  data 
processing  has  been  introduced — the  oommlt- 
ment  of  staff,  money,  and  space  has  Inevit- 
ably Increased  with  each  passing  year.  And 
lu  motit  cases,  the  number  rf  services  pro- 
vided has  multiplied 

The  initiative  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  In 
developing  a  utilitarian  ADP  support  capabll- 
Uy.  as  previously  noted,  has  resulted  In  mod- 
ernlalng  Taa.ny  of  the  routine  administrative 
functions  of  the  chsonber."  Using  an  IBM 
360  McKlel  50  configuration,  full-time  sup- 
port is  provided  for:  a  payroll  of  7.000  em- 
ployees (including  such  niceties  as  monthly 
statements  on  allowances  and  expenditures. 
and  the  automatic  handling  of  state  tax  de- 
ductions): an  Inventory  and  accounting  sys- 
tem for  8.000  pieces  of  electrical  and 
mechanical  equipment.  Including  history 
and  maintenance  records:  an  on-line  tally 
record  of  votes  cast,  maintained  through  a 
videoecreen  unit  m  the  Tally  Clerk's  offlce; 
and  an  Inventory  of  43.000  pieces  of  furni- 
ture and  property.  The  facility  staff  Is  pro- 
viding support  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  In  preparing  Its  an- 
nual report  on  savings  and  loan  institutions' 
activities  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Nearly  complete  is  an  a<^oounts  payable  ap- 
plication for  the  House  Recording  Studio, 
and  slated  for  near-term  implementation  are 
ADP-supported  inventory  and  accounting 
procedures  for  the  Hotase  Stationery  Room, 
and  budget  support  for  the  Finance  Offlce  It 
Is  generally  expected  that  the  clerk's  facility 
will  be  the  site  of  the  projected  addressing 
and  mailing  system  for  the  House.  An  in- 
formation retrieval  system  capable  of  track- 
ing legislation,  supporting  selected  commit- 
tee activities,  and  dealing  with  federal 
agency  and  budget  data  Is  a  featured  part  of 
the  system  of  the  future. 

Computerised  support  activity  within  the 
Senate  has  been  centered  In  the  establish- 
ment of  an  addreaalng  and  mailing  system, 
using  an  IBM  360  Model  40  installation  Al- 
though drawing  upon  outside  expei-tise  in 
designing  and  experimenting  'with  the  sys- 
tem, the  Offlos  of  the  Bergeant-at-Arms  now 
exercises  full  control,  and  Is  servicing  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  senatorial  offices  A  few 
individual  members  have  contracted  for 
studies  of  their  offlce  operations,  and  several 
committees  currently  are  exploring  the  po- 
tential of  ADP  support  In  legislative  calendar 
preparation  or  the  creation  of  extenalvs  In- 
dexes to  their  hearings'  docximentatlon  file*. 

The  development  of  computer-assisted 
services  for  the  Congress  began  In  the  tben 
Legislative  Reference  Service  late  In  1967, 
Typewriter  terminals  operating  under  the 
Administrative  Terminal  System  (ATS)  were 
used  in  preparing  material  for  the  bi-weekly 
Digest  of  Public  General  Bills  mmd  Metolu- 
tions  Legislative  analysts  prepare  key  Iden- 
tifying Information — sponsor (s) ,  bill  number, 
title,  date  lntrx>duoed,  committee  to  which 
assigned  and  a  brief  digest  of  the  content 
for  each  bill    Recall  and  editing  of  the  oom- 
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puter  stored  material,  plus  special  indexes, 
precede  preparation  of  the  final  copy  for 
photo-composltlon  publication  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Offlce  Eventually  the  "Bill 
Digest  '  magnetic  tapes  will  be  inserted  di- 
rectly Into  the  GPO  Llnotron  device  which 
performs  offset  printing  without  "hot  type" 
input  Another  CR8  product  Is  the  hefUla- 
tive  Status  Report,  containing  current  in- 
formation on  "major"  bills'  status  and  con- 
tent. A  third  major  use  of  computer  support 
In  providing  a  service  to  the  Congress  fea- 
tures the  capture  of  key  Information  on  re- 
cent English-language  acquisitions,  including 
government  publications,  magazines,  special 
foundation  studies,  and  some  books.  Basic 
bibliographic  elements  are  stored  in  the 
computer,  and  CRS  researchers  are  notified 
of  the  new  materials  on  the  basis  of  an 
"Interest  profile'  .reated  specifically  for  each 
."taff  person  Long  known  as  a  Selective  Dls- 
semlnstlon  of  Information  (8DI)  system,  and 
In  the  congressional  environment  as  a  "Cur- 
rent Awareneas"  service,  this  offering  is  being 
extended  during  the  92Dd  Congress  to  all  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees  In  addttliHi  to  the 
notification  service,  which  may  be  followed 
up  by  providing  the  actual  source  document 
to  an  Interest-ed  user  special  overnight  com- 
puter searches  may  be  made  according  to  a 
topical  request  ie.g  ,  "Provide  citations  on  all 
written  sources  received  since  January  of 
196S  on  the  subject  of  'demonstration 
cities. '  ") 

Committee  support  thus  far  has  been  lim- 
ited to  assisting  House  committees  In  their 
handling  of  legislative  calendar  information 
This  effort  was  originated  as  the  result  of  a 
req\iest  by  Rep  Wright  Patman  of  Texa.s 
chairnkan  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  for  technical  assistance  by  CRS  In- 
formation specialists.  Installation  of  ter- 
minals and  operational  experience  gained 
during  the  9l8t  Congress  have  resulted,  ac- 
cording to  oommlttee  personnel,  in  a  more 
current,  useful  product  published  at  con- 
siderable monetary  savings  With  the  opening 
of  the  92nd  Congress  four  House  committees 
were  either  operational  or  testing  the  ter- 
minal B>'stem.  four  Senate  committees  b1s</ 
are  considering  this  service 

Through  the  development  of  theee.  and 
other,  services  and  products,  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  supported  by  the 
analysts  and  programmers  of  the  Library's 
Information  Systems  Office,  has  reached  a 
higher  plateau  of  sensitivity  regarding  con- 
gressional information  needs  which  will  be 
most  useftil  In  the  future  With  a  faculty  fea- 
turing twin  IBM  360  Model  40  units,  volu- 
minous disk  storage,  and  an  array  of  35  ter- 
minals for  CRS  and  committee  use.  the  re- 
searchers and  advisors  are  rtron^y  poei- 
Uoiied  to  provide  the  range  cf  new  and  ex- 
panded services  called  for  In  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  lOlt). 

LOOICING     AHXAD 

The  challenges  facliig  the  Congress  ai:id 
nation  are  of  such  severity  that  President 
Nixon,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message,  em- 
phasized the  need  for  vision,  a  reahaping  of 
the  forces  of  government,  and  responsive  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  allowing  America  to 
"enter  Its  third  century  as  a  young  nation 
new  in  spirit,  with  all  the  vigor  and  fresh- 
ness with  which  It  began  Its  first  century."  ■• 
If  Congress  Is  to  accept  this  challenge  as  an 
unprecedented  opportunity,  approaching  the 
laborious  and  oon^ilex  tasks  with  vigor  and 
Ingenuity,  then  It  must  have  at  band  In- 
formation resources  of  nonpareil  Integrity 
and  substance.  It  will  have  to  develop  within 
Its  own  membership,  and  the  ranks  of  those 
who  advise  and  counsel,  a  willingness  to  ex- 
periment, to  diseect  and  discard  shibboleths, 
and  to  reebape  thoae  laws  and  Instltvtlons 
which  impede  the  attainment  of  our  national 
goals. 

In  years  to  come,  theee  times  may  be 
known  as  the  Age  of  Readjustment.  As  our 
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conditions  of  life  change,  the  gorcmlng 
media  and  the  rationale  for  decision  making 
change  apace.  We  expect  the  unexpected,  lees 
hesitantly  accept  the  abljerauotjs  In  oiir  pat- 
tern of  living  brought  about  by  technology 
and  consciously  or  subllmlnally  are  trans- 
formed. Writing  In  The  Hetkvenly  City  c/  the 
Eighteenth-Centurf  Philosophert.  Csj-l  L. 
Becker  conunented  upon  life  in  a  machioc 
age:  »- 

Fresh  discoveries  and  new  inventions  are 
no  longer  the  result  of  fortunate  accidents 
which  we  are  expected  to  note  with  awe.  .  . 
Novelty  has  ceased  tti  excite  wonder  because 
It  has  ceased  to  be  novelty:  on  the  contrary 
the  strange,  sc  habituated  have  we  beoonM 
to  It.  Is  of  the  very  easenoe  of  the  customaxy. 
There  is  nothing  new  In  heaven  or  earth  not 
dreamt  of  in  oiur  laboratories;  and  we  should 
be  amazed  Indeed  11  tomorrow  and  tomorrow 
and  Uimorrow  failed  to  offer  us  something 
!iew  to  challenge  cur  capacity  lor  readjust- 
ment 

Within  this  context,  then,  the  Congrese  ot 
tlie  United  States  must  retain  It?  mastery  of 
those  constitutional  guidelines  and  duties 
which  are  above  compromise.  A  concurrent 
control  and  use  of  technology.  In  aH  shapes 
and  forms  and  at  all  levels.  Is  an  absolute 
prerequisite  for  those  to  whom  responslve- 
nees  to  the  people  is  the  unequivocal  raison 
ietre. 

FOOTKOnS 

'  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  congre?- 
slonal  performance,  sec  Snlams  Congre*?  and 
the  New  Polities  13-27  (Boston,  Little.  Brown 
and  Oo     1969) 

•  A  recent  reference  work  on  this  subject 
Is  Chartrand,  Systems  Techncrfogy  Applied  to 
Social  and  Community  Problems  (NY..  Spar- 
tan Book.s    1971) 

•  De  Orazia  ed  ,  C^ingress:  The  First  Branch 
of  Ooremment  (Wash  DC,  American  En- 
terprise Institute  lor  Public  Policy  Research. 
19661. 

•  Chartrand,  Janda,  *  Hugo  eds  Informa- 
tion Suppcx-t  Program  Budgeting  and  the 
Congress  (NY  .  Spartan  Books,  1968) . 

■  For  a  Uttlng  of  89th.  9(Xh.  and  91st  Con- 
grees  bills,  see  US  Cong  Comm  on  House 
Administration,  First  Progreas  Rep>ort  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Electrical  and  Me- 
chanical Offlce  Equipment  (91st  Cong,  1st 
Sees  .  October  1969) 

•Of  special  Interest  Is  the  Arthur  D  Little 
sf>eclal  rep>ort.  Congress  Needs  Help  (Novem- 
ber 24.  1965) .  a  managen>ent  study  of  the 
US  Congress  commlsaloned  by  NBC  News 
Also,  see  Saloma.  tvpra  note  i  at  170-190, 
which  Includes  comments  on  earlier  (and 
sometimes  unpublished)  findings  An  earlier 
study  was  reported  on  in  OT/eary  ed..  Con- 
gressional Reorganization '  Probiems  and 
Proejjects — A  Conference  Report  (Hanover, 
NJI.,  Public  Affairs  Center.  Dartmotrth  Col- 
lege, 1904) 

'  U  P  Cong  Comm  on  House  Administra- 
tion, Second  Progress  Report  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Offlce  Equipment  (91st  Cong  ,  2d  Sees  .  Octo- 
ber 19701  .  at  3-12. 

•  /d    at  vil-vlll. 

•  /d    at  12-13 

"  Id    at  13  Chart  T 

'  Recently  Issued  by  the  Standing  Comm. 
on  Law  and  Technology  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Is  the  second  edition  of  Com- 
ptiters  and  the  Law  (Blgeiow  ed.,  NY. 
Commerce  Clearing  House,  Inc.,  H>e9). 

»»  Commencing  In  January  1969,  the  World 
Peace  TTirough  Law  Center  has  published  a 
monthly  Journal,  Law  and  Oomputer  Tec*- 
noiogy.  [Beglniang  with  votume  4  (January 
February  1971)  this  Journal  Is  lasued 
bi-monthly  ) 

"  An  ezskmple  ct  a  unlversllv's  taking  note 
of  the  new  area  Is  found  In  the  tieallCM  of 
the  Rutgers  Journal  of  Computers  and  the 
Law  first  Issued  Spring  1970  by  the  Rutgers 
Liaw  School. 
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'■•  Freed.  Admtnistrative  Lair.  In  c:t>nipul«rs 
and  the  Laiw  (3d  ed  ) .  tupra  note   11.  at   100. 
'"  The    Legislative    Reorganization    Act    of 
li»4«J  (PL.  801  of  the  7»th  Cong  ) 

•  The  Joint  Comm.  on  the  OrKaiiLzatlon 
of  Che  Congress  was  created  by  S  Con  Res 
No   2,  8»th  Cong  ,  1st  Sess 

US  Cong  .  Joint  Coram  on  the  Orsfanl- 
/.ailon  of  the  Cong  ,  Organization  of  Con- 
gre.s8  Hearings  before  the  Ji>lnt  Cumni  8«lh 
Cong..  2ci  Seas  .  pursuant  to  S  ('on  Res  2 
Part  15.  Appendix  Automatic  Data  Process- 
ing for  the  Congress,  by  Robert  I.  Chartraul, 
.It    2314    (  l»6«) 

"L'3  C^ong  .  Comm  on  Rule^s  Legltilatlve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  Rep<jrt  of  the 
Comm.  on  Rules  on  HR  17654  lyl-il  Cong, 
2d  Sess  .  HR  Rep  No.  91  1215  1970).  at  3 
"•116  Cong  Rec  H88«0  (dally  ed  Sept  17, 
1970)  iremarka  of  Repre.sentatlve  Joe  D 
Wagffcjnner.  Jr  ,  during  debate  on  the  Legi.s- 
luMve  Reorganization  Act  of   1970 1 

"US.  Con*;.  Comm  on  Riile.s.  Legl^latlfe 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  supra  note  13, 
at  n. 

»>  During  calendar  year  1870.  CRS  received 
173.  171  req\ie.s!.8  for  assistance  from  congres- 
sional ifficea  Inf<)riiuit.ion  pnivuled  by  Vlrgie 
D.  Ftnley.  Administrative  (.)riife,  Ottice  of  t^.e 
Director,   Congressional   Researrh   .Service 

"An  excellent  treatment  .)f  the  provtBion.s 
of  the  Act  afres;ting  comnr.'.t.ees  i.s  :ij\ind  in 
Kravltz,  the  lyegl.nlatlve  He<>rgaiil/.<itlon  Act 
of  1970  Summary  aiid  .^nalysi.i  o!  Provisions 
Affecting  CX)mniittees  and  Coinnnttee  Staff 
of  the  House  of  Represeutatr. e.<>  iWa^ih  ,  DC  , 
Leglsliitlve  Reference  ."StTvice.  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Dec    28.  19701 

==  These  studle.s,  prepared  by  Robert  L 
Chartrand.  have  appeared  as  LRS  muUlUlhed 
reports  and.  In  most  Instances,  have  been  h*-- 
lected  for  Insertion  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord or  Included  In  conunlttee  do<.umentii- 
tlon. 

"  Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr.  Remarks  contained 
In  the  transcript  of  the  vldeofllm  presenta- 
tion at  the  Fail  Joint  Computer  Conference, 
Las  Vegas.  Nevada.  November  18.  1969.  at 
29-30. 

"US  Cong,  Comm  on  Huu.se  Admlnlf- 
tration.  supra  note  5  at  1  -Special  attention 
has  been  given  to  congressional  utllljiatlou 
of  Project  Lite  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice legal  information  retrievii!  system  called 
"JURIS"  (Justice  Retrieval  and  Inquiry 
System) . 

"  U.8  Cong.  Comm.  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, supra  note  7.  at  1  The  funds  ftr 
the8«  contracts  were  obtained  from  t  ue  H.Hi.>-e 
contingency  fund  through  the  pasnage  c  f 
H    Res.  710  on  November  25,  196H 

■^  U  S.  Cong.,  Comm  on  House  Ad!niiiWt.'ii- 
tlon.  Special  Report  of  the  Specliil  Subouni 
on  Electrical  and  MechanuHl  Office  Equip- 
ment on  a  C-omputerlzed  Addresulng  and  Ma-1 
Ing  System  for  the  Hoirse  of  Representatives 
(9 1st  Cong     2d  Sees  .  December  19701 

•"  CoNoaf»sii)N»L  RKtoBO.  vol  1  IJ.  pt  3  p 
3732  I  Remarks  of  SenaUir  Hugh  Scott  during 
debate  on  the  Legislative  Re<irganlzatlon  Act 
of  1967  1 , 

*  .\ndrew    J     Gla.%.s     CPR    Report    Cungrcf^ 
Mof«s  Into  CrrTttpuff*r   Age   Hut   IMiides  Con- 
trol of  Sfw  Syitems.  National  Journal  (Wash 
DC  .   Center   fur   Political    Research.    May    30, 
1970).  at  1153    n   22 

•"  CoNGRiaSIONAL   RiCORD     VOl     118.  pt     21,   p 

28428  I  Renxarks  of  Senator  B  Everett  Jordaii 
Ui  the  Senate.  Computer  Services) . 

''  Information  provided  by  Thomas  E  I>add, 
Methods  and  System*  Analyst.  OfBce  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

»  State  of  the  Union  message  of  Presldei.t 
Richard  M  NLxon.  quoted  In  the  Washington 
Post.  January  23,  1071.  at  A12. 

"Becker,  the  H««v«aly  City  of  the  Blght- 
eenth-Ceatury  Pblloeophers. 
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LEAD   POISONINO    IN    NEW    YORK 
CITY 


October  !8,  1971 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  0<  tuber  13,  1971 

Mr  RY.\N  Mr  Speaker,  childhood 
lead  poisoning  remain.'^  the  .scourge  of  our 
Nation's  iiiner  cities,  claiming  the  lives 
of  200  young  children  each  year  and 
afflicting  some  400.000  otliers 

The  occurrence  of  this  dread  di.sea.se 
in  New  York  City  and  the  action.s  being 
undertaken  to  combat  it  were  presented 
in  an  article  by  Vincent  Guinee  of  the 
Bureau  of  Lead  Poisoning  Control,  New 
York  City  Health  Department.  wWch  ap- 
peared m  the  May  1971  edition  of  Trun.'s- 
actioiLS  of  tlie  New  York  Academy  of 
Science.s  " 

I  commend  tins  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Lead     Poisionino     in     New     York     Cftt  • 

(By  Vincent  F  Oulnee,  Bureau  of  Lead  Poi- 
soning Control.  New  York  City  Health  De- 
partment) 

PROBLEM 

Lead  exposure  Is  one  of  Ne*-  York  City's 
major  pediatric  pjroblems  It  I.s  estimated  that 
460,000  apartment  units  In  New  York  C^lty  are 
In  such  a  state  of  disrepair  that  a  child  living 
In  them  will  be  exposed  to  the  liazard  of  lead 
paint  po-soning  Approximately  120.000  chil- 
dren are  currently  living  In  these  dwellings. 
and  It  Is  estimated  that  6  ()00  to  8  C)0<J  of  the.se 
children  Inive  signltlcanl  levels  of  lead  In 
their  blood  .Mmi«t  all  areas  of  New  York  City 
report  some  lead  poisoning  cases,  betause  any 
dwelling  with  lead-painted  Interior  surfaces 
can  become  a  source  of  toxic  lead 

Healtli  offlclal.s  In  New  York  City  banned 
the  u.se  tt  hlKh-content  lead  paint  on  iJidixir 
surfaces  In  195H  However,  dangeroiw  build- 
ings containing  toxic  levels  of  lead  were  gen- 
erally  built  before  World  War  11  It  Is  In  such 
older  bu'.ldlngs  that  a  young  child  gains  ac- 
cess to  paint  that  contains  high  levels  of 
lead 

Reported  deaths  due  u>  lead  poisoning  have 
dropped  sharply  over  the  past  ten  years  In 
New  York  City  There  were  12  In  1959  and 
two  In  19«9  Two  deaths  attributed  to  lead 
pols<inlng  have  occurred  in  1970  At  tlie  same 
time,  the  nunU>er  of  lead  poisoning  cases  re- 
ported t.T  the  Health  Department  has  In- 
crea.sed  over  the  last  ten  years  from  171  In 
Ivt.M)  to  ■'27  in  1969  In  the  first  11  months 
of  this  year  approximately  2,500  cases  have 
been  discovered 

By  our  current   definition,   any   child   with 

0  01  mg  per  100  ml  of  lead  In  his  blood  is  con- 
sidered t.i  he  a  ■case  '  Th\n  value  Is  accepted 
&.■<  a  significantly  abnormal  level  of  lead  In 
the  blood  These  children  as  a  rule  do  not 
have  symptoms,  but  this  level  of  lead  In  the 
blo<xl  does  Indicate  two  things  first,  that 
the  child  has  access  to  lead  in  his  environ- 
ment and.  second,  that  the  child  Is  taking 
the  lead  Into  his  system,  probably  by  eating 
This  level  of  blood  lead,  therefore,  signals  a 
potentially  harmful  situation 

The  Incidence  of  lead  poisoning  cases  by 
month  U.  .New  York  City  is  prenented  In  Table 

1  and  Ptgure  1  (not  printed  In  REcoao) .  C« 


*Thu  paper  was  presented  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Section  of  Environmental  Sciences  on 
December  8.   1870. 


are  detected  In  all  months  of  the  year  but 
have  come  to  medical  attention  more  often 
during  the  months  of  May  through  Septem- 
ber. Although  the  seasonal  rarlatwn  has  been 
the  subject  of  speculation  by  many  authors, 
the  cause  is  not  yet  apparent. 

C"ases  of  lead  poisoning  have  t>een  found 
In  all  health  districts  of  New  Y  )rk  City,  aa 
Is  seen  In  Table  2  There  Is  marked  variation 
in  the  Incidence  of  lead  p<5lsonln(:  among  the 
tKToughs  of  the  city  and  also  among  the 
health  districts  within  each  borough.  It  is 
sobering  to  ctmpare  the  incldenre  of  recent 
cases  with  reports  of  ten  year.s  ago  Many 
of  the  same  health  districts  are  stU!  atTected 

More  ca-ses  of  lead  pol.soning  ire  reported 
atnong  two-year-olds  than  any  ,ither  single 
age  I  as  seen  In  tabm;  3  I  The  nex-;  years  most 
likely  to  be  atTected  are  ages  one  anti  three 
Pew  cases  occur  beyond  age  flse  yea.i-s 

APrBOACH 

Our  approach  Incorporated  several  consid- 
erations Plrst  we  recognize  lead  poisoning 
to  l>e  ciiu.sally  related  to  deteriorating  hous- 
ing To  the  t>e«t  of  our  knowledge,  lead 
poisoning  does  not  occur  In  modern  well- 
kept  ht>u8lng  units  'Mie  long-term  solution 
win  be  to  replace  the  deterlorat;ng  housing; 
of  the  Inner  city  with  decent  housing  Thi,s 
will  take  time,  and  In  the  Interim  we  feel 
the  fcxrus  of  our  approach  should  be  the  child 
Who  is  In  danger  of  lead  poLsonlng  t^xlav 
whose  hcxne  should  be  first  In  line  for  repair 
This  child  should  be  protected  while  80<'lety 
determines  how  beat  to  solve  the  housing 
crisis. 

In  contrast  to  the  Indlvldual-patlent  ap- 
proach, which  tends  to  expend  program 
energies  on  known  cases,  the  Burpau  of  I.,eHd 
Poisoning  Control  has  taken  responsibility 
for  all  cases  present  In  the  city  A  year  or 
two  ago  we  in  essence  waited  fo'  a  child  to 
walk  m  and  declare  T  have  pica"  Now  we 
actively  se«k  out  cases  In  dlm-:lt  cirn.tors 
(jf  deteriorating  buildings  and  worry  moat 
atxnit  those  cases  not  yet  found. 

lABLt  I.     NEW  rORK  CITY  INCIDENCE  OF  LEAD  POISONING 
CASES  BY  MOMH,  1969  AND  1970' 


1969 


1970 


ianuary 71 

Fsbruiry.... SI 

Mt'cJi SO 

April „  ft 

M.y S 

June M 

luiv         77 

August „„  71 

Septemb^f .. ,-..- .  8S 

Octobei  43 

Nov*mb«r . „.  ^ 

December.. 40 

ToUl 72?" 


M 
M 

IS 
112 
177 
J25 
376 
471 
383 
2S1 
217 
171 


2,649 


>  R«viMd  aftM  prnentat  on  to  includ*  Dtcamber  1970. 


TABLE  2.-INCI0ENCE  OF  I  FAD  POISONING  CASES  BY  NEW 
YORK  CITY  HEALTH  DISTRIC 


•  t969 


•  1970 


Manhattan  total 

CentrsI  Hirlem   

f»5l  H»ri»m        

Kipj  B»*-rorV*ill« 

Lower  E*jl  bide 

lowei  Wests. da 

Rtveriiile  

Washinfton     eiftlta... 
Distf.ct  unknown .- 

Br 00 1  total 

FordtiamRivaidale... 

Mooiunu ....„ 

Mott  HIVM 

Peltiam  Bay. 


2C0 


IS 

n 

17 

47 

J 

U 

1 
21 

1 

21 

10 

« 

s 

» 

a ... 

210 

Ml 

7 

22 

M 
*S 

114 

1 

1 
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■1969 


•  1970 


SO               Ui 

WlSlclM^Sf ---*«•-—. .. 

D  ftrict  unknown "  

Bfooitlyn  total »^          '°* 

1  2 

Bav  RMl* — -- — --• — *  iQi               217 

Baolofd 'S*               U 

BrownsviUe -— i;               241 

BusliwicV-   a                 10 

flattmah ^             j63 

Fort  &!••••    — —  ,                j2 

GravaMnd i                 05 

Red  Hoo*-6o«(an«» « '                 ?■ 

Sunset  Par*  .     »                Sc 

Willumsburi-Gfaenpodit " 

District  unknown 

Queens  totKl         P 1^ 

A5loria-Lon»  Island  City 0                 ^^ 

Coroaa .....  *                  ^ 

j.maicatait '°             .^ 

UmaicaWasl J               '", 

Masp«rtt>-Fo<*stHlHa »                 ' 

DiJttrct  unknown *   

RidimoMl '  ,      ,1  ^              " 

T*L «          »•"* 

I  Only  tfcos*  cases  where  address  was  linown  <6»5/727  cases) 
'JamiarY  Ortctw  1970. 

TABLE  3-   AGE   DISTRIBUTION   OF   NEW   YORK  CIT>   IFAD 
POISONING  CASES,  1969  AND  1970  (THROUGH  OCTOBER) 

Namber  «•  taaes  Cwwriathw  partwt 

Af.^- rears                1969       "IsTO  1969            1970 


16  .. 
4€S 
6?7 
409 
326 
213 
105 

46 
24 

17  .. 
3  - 

19  3 
63  i 

83.5 
93.0 
96.S 
97.5 
99  0 

loao 

0.7 

120 

266 

122 

SI 

21 

C 

7 

1 

49.3 

%:v..i::i'~..v.'-'- 

81.9 
91.3 

96,0 

98  0 

99  1 

9  and  Ovar        .  .. 

99.9 

Unknov* 

112 

100.0 

1ML 

727 

1255.. 

We  have  Ignored  asking  the  classical 
Rcreening  question.  'Does  your  child  hate 
pica")"  and  Instead  strea&ed  the  dangerous 
environment.  Ihe  InforuifiUon  we  now  seek 
U:  Do  vou  have  a  young  child  who  Is  ex- 
posed to  a  deteriorating  housing  environ- 
ment?" We  accepted  the  fact  that  a  history 
of  pica  was  significant,  but  we  rejected  the 
fact  that  the  absence  of  such  a  hl.stx.ry  wa.-; 
slgnlflcant  In  deciding  which  child  shf.uld  be 
screened 

We  have  attempted  to  remove  guilt  from 
the  mother  of  the  potentially  leatd- poisoned 
child  A  child  can  eat  paint  chips  within 
minutes  and  even.  twi>-year-old  child  Is  out 
of  sight  of  Its  mother,  minutes  at  a  time, 
many  times  during  a  single  day  By  keeping 
Buch  reality  In  mind  we  do  not  force  a  woman 
to  ptit  her  reputation  as  a  mother  on  the 
line  when  she  brings  her  child  to  be  tested. 
The  last  thing  we  want  Is  for  a  mother  to 
feel  that  If  her  child  has  an  elevated  blood 
lead  level  she  has  been  proved  "BClentlflcally" 
to  be  a  l)ad  mother 

When  the  medical  community  Is  presented 
with  large  numbers  of  children  with  elevated 
lead  levels  the  diairnosis  of  lead  poisoning 
can  no  longer  be  characterized  as  a  medical- 
center  curiosity  It  Is  now  recognized  as  a 
practical  pm^blem  of  everyday  pediatric;  m 
New  York  City  The  first  step  In  frequent 
diagnosis  Is  awareness 

In  the  long  run  we  hope  that  a  blood  test 
for  lead  p<.il8on!ng  will  become  part  of  a 
routine  chUdhi»>d  examination  at  the  child* 
regular  health  facility  It  is  exj>ected  that  a-s 
the  prevalence  of  lead  poisoning  In  the  com- 
munity  around  a  hospital   is  demonstrated. 
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each  hospital  In  the  city  will  respond  by  in- 
corporating screening  tests  into  its  available 
•ervlces 

PIOGSAM 

All  hospitals  In  New  York  City  has  been 
called  on  to  screen  young  children  who  may 
have  been  exposed  to  deteriorating  housing. 
In  addition,  95  permanent  facilltleE  for  test- 
ing axe  currently  In  operation,  as  well  as 
mobue  units  and  special  door-to-door  nelgh- 
borlioixl  programs. 

When  a  child  In  New  York  City  Is  found  to 
have  a  lead  level  of  C  06  mg  per  100  ml  or 
greater  In  his  blood,  the  Health  Department 
notifies  the  agency  or  physician  submitting 
the  specimen  A  Health  Department  nurse 
and  sanitarian  visit  the  child  s  home.  The 
nurse  discu.'^ses  the  .Kituation  with  the  family 
and  helps  them  plan  for  medical  care  The 
sanitarian  take.-^  samplee  of  paint  and  plaster 
from  the  apannient  to  determ:iie  st  urcos  of 
lead  available  to  the  child  If  the  laboratory 
finds  any  paint  .samplee  with  more  than  one 
per  cent  lead  content,  the  ovnier  Is  ordered 
by  the  Health  Commls-sloner  to  correct  the 
condition  within  five  days  If  the  owner  fails 
to  comply,  the  Emergency  Repair  Program  of 
the  City's  Housing  and  Development  Admin- 
istration Lb  recjiested  to  send  a  repair  team 
to  do  the  work  When  the  work  is  done  the 
owner  is  billed. 

To  Implement  this  prc^ram,  the  Bureau  of 
L«ad  Poisoning  Control  has  approximately 
200  people  and  an  annual  budget  of 
»2.400,000 

ACCOMPIJSHVErNTS 

TTie  accompilshment.s  of  the  Leaid  Poison- 
ing Control  program  sc  far  this  yeair  are 
presented  In  table  4  Nearly  80.000  blood  spec- 
Unens  have  been  anailyied  by  the  He,H.lth 
Deparuneni  s  Bureau  of  Ijaboratortes  Ap- 
proximately 2.500  new  cases  have  been  un- 
covered The  apartments  of  these  children 
have  been  inFpected.  and  2,344  lived  In  some 
Busplclotis  location  from  which  a  sample  of 
paints  was  taken  for  laboratory  analrsla.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  apartments  had  at  least  one 
location  where  lead  paint  was  found  in  ex- 
cess of  the  legal  limit  for  leiid  content.  So 
far  tiiU  year,  filmost  1  .OCiO  apartment*  have 
been  repaired  by  either  the  landlord  or  the 
Emergency  Repair  Program. 

TAPlE  4.  -NEW  YORK  CITY  HEALTH  OLPAKTMENT  LLAO 
POlSfiNING  CONTROL  PROGRAM  JAN  1,  1970.  TO  DEC.  L 
1970 

Blood  specimens  af<8tyred 7>,  245 

Po'i've  cases  2,469 

Prints' <   instiectiuns,  indudini  supplemaatary  apart- 
ments   *2,801 

Arartments  Iroir  whic*i  samples  taken     2.344 

PjioI  test  results  repofted  2,  3_t 

Positive  apartments   1,564 

Ot-ters  sent  to  landlofda 1,  528 

Rainspactioos  1,374 

Apartments  tepsirej  by  landlords  208 

As'ignments  tc  emprjenr.  r«i.»if  p'OjfSiTi 1,092 

Apartments  repaired  by  emeigencv  rrpaii  progriBi 759 

'  T)w  figure  o(  2, SOI  represents  ?  370  primary  inspections  n<'j! 
431  priir,»ry  inspactions  ol  supplsmenlal  aparlineots. 

WHAT    HAVT    WE    LEABNXD? 

One  of  the  Interesting  things  we  have  ob- 
served might  be  termed  the  "effort  effect  ' 
If  one  were  to  spell  this  out  In  a  law  It  might 
go  something  like  this,  the  appearance  of 
reiUlty  varies  In  proportion  to  the  Intensity 
of  otieervatlon  As  Is  seen  In  Tabl*  1,  toward 
the  latter  half  oX  1970  we  were  finding  six 
times  the  number  of  cases  reported  In  the 
same  period  ju.st  one  year  before,  and  if 
one  were  to  look  for  a  seasonal  peak  in  1969. 
it  would  have  been  in  May  and  June  where- 
as in  1970  It  was  In  August  Geographically 
as  seen  In  Table  3  the  Platbusb  HeaJth 
District  In  Brooklyn  had  the  same  number 
of  cases  In  1&69  and  1970.  whereas  In  the 
Wllllam&burg-Greenpolnt  area  cases  In- 
creased seven  times 

The  age  dhistrlbutlon  was  also  affected  In 
ig'ja.    63  5'\    of    all    ca-ses    were    In    children 
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under  three  ye:irs  of  age  whereas  .n  1B70 
49  3'',  were  In  this  age  group  Based  or,  )9H9 
data,  a  program  concentrating  on  children 
through    age    lour    years    seemed    to    cover 

y?! ':,  of  the  cases  Our  197'..  data  show  on,y 
83'?,    of    the   case*    in    this    age    bracket 

One  of  the  most  intc-esting  shifts  in  data 
that  has  appeared  concerns  the  distribu- 
tion of  blcxxl  lead  levels  las  seen  in  Table  b  ' 
One  of  the  current  contrcversies  In  tlit 
field  of  lead  poisoning  centers  about  the 
qtiestlon  'What  is  a  normal  level  of  lead- 
Some  investic;at,'rB  even  question  "Is  any 
leve;  of  lead  norm&l  .^.no^her  wav  llif 
question  can  t>e  posed—  'What  is  a  leaa  level 
h;ph  encueh  to  demand  medics',  attention'" 
In  1969  about  25'%  of  tesu  sho-wed  50  mg 
per  UK)  m^  or  greater  while  in  1970  s.  total 
of  only  ll'y  were  in  this  range  In  ;9bii 
children  received  blood  tests  for  lead  when 
there  was  a  strong  suspicion  of  lead  poison- 
ing. In  1970  they  were  tested  If  they  lived  1:. 
an  environment  thnt  mnde  lead  poisoning 
possible  A  third  set  of  percentages  which  we 
do  not  as  yet  have  would  be  taken  from 
children  In  buildings  where  lead  poisoning 
Is  considered  unilkelv  This  latter  group 
shotild  f'urther  extend  the  shift  to  the  lower 
val  uee 

TAB1.1  5.-Nt*  YORK  CITY  WSTRIBUTION  OF  L£AO  LEVELS 
IN  BLOOO.  19G9  >  AND  1970  aHROUGH  JULY) 


Nombe'  0^ 

Pf'ren- 

ol 

apacimena 

»Dt2B 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

B^od  leve'  (imcrogramt): 

10 

n  . 

(Li 

10. 

157 

2.907 

5.9 

tl 

20 _ 

552 

13.007 

20.8 

36.1 

30 

738 

11.1(2 

27.8 

31.0 

«0 

556 

4,l»9 

21. « 

\X6 

50 

319 

2,092 

11.0 

5.8 

60 

156 

979 

5  9 

2.7 

70  100 

135 

m 

5.2 

2.3 

110  and  oatf  

35 

79 

1.4 

.2 

ToUl 

2,648 

36,071 

loao 

loao 

'  Blood  levels  for  cwttd  Ittwatwy  shps. 

We  have  gained  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
vagaries  of  definition  If  we  review  statistics 
fr(<m  year  to  year  and  city  to  city  epidemio- 
logic patterns  are  portn»yed  that  differ  more 
111  definition  than  In  substaiice.  The  study  of 
lead  polsonlrig  has  been  hampered  by.  and 
obscured  by  semantics  When  we  speak  of  a 
case  of  lead  jxjlsoning,  case'  has  a  connota- 
tion of  symptoms  aiid  '  polsouli.g'  has  a  con- 
notation of  damage  Neither  Is  necessarily 
true.  Yet  the  plj-ase  case  of  lead  poison- 
ing, wheilier  H  it  tie  Chicago  deflnltlon  of 
50  mg  or  New  Ycrl;  C'.ty  defl'  Itlr:  o'  60  mg 
per  100  ml  can  preclpita'e  the  same  reactton, 
and  this  reaction  mav  or  may  not  be  appro- 
priate 

Por  example  60  ^g  has  been  chosen  as  an 
apparently  safe  cut-ofl  pcint  but  we  u.'<  it  as 
a  threshold  in  defini'ig  a  case  N  jw  some  chil- 
dren with  levels  of  ifi  or  50  u*  develop  levels 
of  60  by  the  time  of  retes'.ing  If  v>e  recognize 
60  a-s  a  safe  level,  this  Is  acceptable.  If  we 
regfird  60  as  an  area  of  damage  it  Is  not  ac- 
ceptable In  deciding  the  question  of  how 
often  a  child  with  a  level  40  1,^  siiould  be  re- 
tested,  we  must  keep  in  mind  what  we  are 
retestitig  for  the  possibility  thai  a  chi^d  may 
reach  the  other  side  of  an  aduilr.itu-evive  cut- 
off fxunt  or  that  he  li  m  diinger  of  harm. 

Another  term  e'.en  le.'^.s  well  defii:ed  is  "re- 
c.rrence  '  Several  Ir^vetttgators  h^vr  spoken 
of  almost  100',  permanent  damage  re-^ulting 
from,  a  recurrence  of  lead  poisoning  As  might 
be  imagined,  this  refers  U-  a  aympt/imatlc 
recurrence,  most  often  with  a  definite  neu- 
rulcjgic  comporient  Permanei^.t  tJamage  can- 
not now  be  predicted  on  the  ha.sls  of  a  fluc- 
tuatiiju  of  the  blood  level,  though  we  may 
now  admlnlsUaUvely  consider  a  specific  flue- 
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tuatlon  to  be  a  recurrence.  The  deflnltlrn 
that  wUl  dlatlngulah  between  an  asympto- 
matic recturence  and  a  meanlnglesa  fluctua- 
tion of  the  blood  lead  level  baa  not  yet  b«en 
determined. 

When  a  child  returns  U>  a  hospital  with  an 
elevated  blood  level,  after  treatment  haa  re- 
sulted In  a  lower  level  the  physician  moet 
often  terms  the  situation  a  "reexpooure."  Th« 
connotation  of  reexposure  sufCKeets  an  exter- 
nal causal  factor,  the  home  environment  that 
sttu  harbors  lead,  thus  reexposlng  the  chill. 
Yet  It  Is  very  possible  that  In  at  least  some 
instances  the  source  of  lead  l.i  the  child's  owu 
bones.  Treatment  has  simply  cleansed  th« 
blood  of  Its  lead  content,  which  Is  soon  re- 
plenished by  the  process  of  equilibration  with 
bone  The  connotation  the  scientific  commu- 
nity sees  In  the  word  reexposure  will  deter- 
mine the  possible  preventive  and  therapeutto 
actions  to  be  taken  under  consideration. 

WHAT     13    THEKE     TrT     TO     LEARM? 

If  we  look  to  the  future  and  consider  what 
is  yet  to  be  learned  our  questions  fall  Into 
two  categortea — concerning  the  child  and  his 
envlrf>nment.  One  wide  area  for  research 
must  deal  with  how  the  Individual  child  re- 
arts  to  his  lead  burden — to  determine  an- 
swers to  such  questions  as:  How  does  tt.e 
prognoalB  of  his  condition  vary  with  blood 
level  and  tige  of  onset?  Is  It  feasible  to  at- 
tempt to  measure  psychological  damage  sec- 
ondary to  lead  ingestion?  Which  child  should 
receive  treatment,  and  what  Is  the  satlsfac- 
l.irv  end-point  of  that  treatment?  How  do 
we  a-ssess  the  child's  environment?  Paint  is 
put  on  one  layer  at  a  time  It  is  removed  and 
Ingested  15  or  20  layers  at  a  time.  How  do 
we  reasonably  measure  the  hazard  and  ei.- 
fori-e   the  law? 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Lead  Poisoning 
Control  is  optlmUtlc  We  feel  If  the  medical 
profession  la  aware  and  If  society  knows,  stapa 
will  be  taken  toward  solving  these  problems. 
The  combined  efforts  of  city  plaimers.  econ- 
omists, and  physical  and  social  scientists 
will  be  heeded 


RESOLUTION  IN  SUPPORT  OP 
NATIONALIST  CHINA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18.  1971 

Mr  BIAOOI  Mr  Speaker,  the  Bronx 
County  Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Conaervatlve  Party  recently  passed 
a  resoiutlon  in  support  of  retention  of 
Nationalist  China  In  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  expressed  my  strong  feelings  on 
this  subject  In  the  past  If  the  United 
Nations  Is  to  be  any  sort  of  an  interna- 
tional organization  at  all,  it  cannot  ex- 
clude NaUonallst  China.  Moreover,  Tai- 
wan was  one  of  Uie  founding  members  of 
that  body.  If  Nationalist  China  should 
be  excluded,  then  this  country  will  have 
to  seriously  consider  its  continued  mem- 
bership in  the  UN. 

Per  the  benefit  of  my  rolleasfues  I  will 
Include  the  resolution  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcobd: 

RB»0LT7TI0I» 

Whereaa  the  Republic  of  China,  under  the 
leaderahlp  of  Oenerallaslmo  Chiang  Kju- 
Shek.  has  been  a  faithful,  effective  and  per- 
severing ally  of  the  United  atates  during 
and  since  the  time  of  the  Second  World  War, 
and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  China  as  a  Char- 
ter member  of  the  United  Nations,  haa  ful- 
filled Its  obligations  to  that  organization  with 
the  greatest  dignity  and   integrity    And 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Whereas  the  recent  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  In  regard  to  the  Oovem- 
nient  of  Communist  China  has  already 
wrought  grievous  damage  to  the  c»use  of  the 
struggle  against  Communist  aggreesion  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

Resolved  that  the  Bronx  County  Commit- 
tee of  the  New  York  State  Conservative  Party 
calls  up(3n  the  President  of  the  United  State* 
to  declare  without  delay  that  the  exclusion 
of  Free  China  from  the  United  Nations  would 
be  followed  by  the  Immediate  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  of  America  from  that  or- 
ganlziatlon.  and,  should  such  exclusion  nev- 
erthele.sa  eii.sue  that  the  President  proceed 
forthwith  to  Implement  this  declaration. 


October  18,  1971 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALiroKNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  IS.  1971 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Speaker.  It  is 
my  solemn  obligation  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  U.S  Con- 
gress, and  the  entire  Nation,  that  It  Ls  now 
7  years  and  206  days  since  the  first 
American  .servicemen  were  captured  in 
Indocltina  to  be  held  as  prisoners  of  war 
under  the  ruthless  Communists  of  South 
Vietnam.  North  Vietnam,  and  the  Viet- 
cong  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  U..9  Congress 
to  declare  their  concern  for  the  defend- 
ers of  their  country  by  insisting  upon 
securing  the  end  of  their  imprisonment. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  any  indication 
on  the  part  of  Hanoi  that  they  are  willing 
to  agree  upon  terms  for  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  is  a  sham.  During  the 
past  3  years  of  talks  in  Paris,  the  Com- 
muni."rts  have  merely  used  the  American 
prisoners  as  their  pawns  in  attempting 
to  persuade  the  United  States  to  nego- 
tiate under  terms  favorable  to  the  Com- 
munist objectives.  It  is  time  for  the 
media,  ihe  President,  and  every  public 
official  lo  concentrate  full  attention  on 
tills  issue  and  denounce  the  pretense  of 
the  Communists.  These  hardened  war 
criminals,  who  are  negotiating  on  a  take- 
it-or-leave-it  basis  with  the  full  support 
of  ix)th  Moscow  and  Peking,  will  cruelly 
exploit  our  American  prisoiiers  whenever 
and  wherever  it  gives  them  the  advan- 
tage The  American  people  are  appealing 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  to  bring 
their  men  home  and  we  must  stop  allow- 
ing this  Government  to  be  misled  by  the 
smooth -toiigued  proposals  of  this  hard- 
ened enemy 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  recount  the  ex- 
perience of  the  FYench  in  dealing  with 
the  Communists.  At  the  1954  Geneva 
Conference,  with  the  Agreement  on  tiie 
Cessation  of  HoetlUties  in  Vietnam,  the 
French  and  Vletmlnh  set  a  deadline  for 
the  liberation  of  all  prisoners  of  war  30 
days  after  the  effective  ?ease-flre  date. 
The  Prench  released  65,477  Vietminli 
POW's.  The  Vletmlnh  offered  to  return 
only  9.138  Prench  Union  POW's  while 
Prench  sources  claimed  40,172  of  their 
personnel  were  missing  Eight  years  later, 
on  November  17.  1962.  Radio  Hanoi  re- 
ported the  North  Vietnamese  regime  had 
approved  a  Prench  plan  to  repatriate  and 
t  ansport  Prench  Union  POW's  Only  a 
hundred-odd   personnel   were   then    re- 


leased. The  Library  of  Congress  study  of 
this  matter  concluded : 

Taking  even  the  lowest  estimate  of  missing 
French  personnel  and  the  highest  estimate 
of  released  POW's  would  still  leave  the  fate 
of  more  than  20,000  missing  Prench  Union 
forces  unaccounted  for. 

My  colleagues,  for  the  sake  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  these  captive  Americans,  let  us 
pray  fervently  and  continuously  for  the 
.safety  and  protection  of  their  .oved  ones, 
but.  at  the  same  time,  let  us  not  base  our 
hopes  for  their  safe  return  of  unrealistic 
thinking. 

PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1971 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  the  House 
shortly  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  prayer  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution as  a  result  of  a  completed  dis- 
charge petition. 

I  was  an  early  signer  of  that  petition 
because  I  l)elieved  and  still  believe  that 
there  must  be  decisive  action  if  we  are 
to  overcome  the  current  maze  of  mis- 
understandings and  legal  maneuvers. 

There  are  some  who  seem  to  feel  we 
are  stuck  with  the  narrow  court  deci- 
sions on  prayer  which  l^iave  been 
broadly  Interpreted. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are — in  fact,  I  be- 
lieve that  is  exactly  where  Congress  has 
a  responsibility  to  step  into  tne  picture. 

We  need  to  act  to  bring  order  out  of 
utter  chaos,  making  it  crystal  clear  that 
no  one's  rights  are  endangered  by  our 
acticMi  but,  rather,  that  everyone's  rights 
are  being  insured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  general  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals, 
Clyde  W.  Taylor,  has  laid  out  the  issue 
In  its  simplest  form  in  a  letter  which  I 
include  with  my  remarks: 

National  AsaociATioN 

or  EvANCci.:cAL.s, 
Washington,  DC,  Octobr'  15,  1971. 

HdIi     Thaddeus    Dt'L,SKI. 
;/m'j«.-  iif  RepTfuentattves, 
Wii'ihington.   DC. 

Uear  Mr  Dulski:  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  concerning  prayer  and  B.ble  reading 
in  the  public  school  has  been  a  live  Issue  for 
the  past  nine  years.  The  concerted  effort  to 
get  corrective  action  through  legislation  has 
varied  but  the  public  has  had  a  sustained 
Interest  In  a  Prayer  Amendment  since   1962 

Contrary  to  what  is  usually  reported  the 
•  pra,ctices  at  Issue"  which  the  Court  found 
tf>  t)e  uncon.stltutional  were  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  participants  Justice  Douglas  was 
careful  t.>  note  this  In  both  of  his  concurring 
opinions    In  the  Engel  case  he  said 

.  there  Is  no  element  of  compulsion  or 
coercion  in  New  York's  regulation*  ...  No 
student  is  compelled  to  take  part  .  Pro- 
vision la  also  made  for  excxislng  children  .  .  . 
from  saying  the  prayer  or  from  the  rootn  in 
which  the  prayer  is  said  Students  can 

stand  mute  or  even  leave  the  clasarcxxn,  if 
they  desire.  " 

Again  in  the  Schempp  decls;on  Justice 
Douglas    noted : 

■In  these  caaes  we  have  no  coercive  re- 
ligious exercise  aimed  at  making  t^e  students 
conform  Tlie  prayers  announced  are  not 
compulsory  .  .  coercion.  If  it  be  present 
has  not  been  shoiwn." 
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So  the  "practices  at  issue"  were  outlawed 
t)ecause  they  were  "rellgiouB"  and  not  be- 
cause anyone  waa  forced  to  participate  In 
the  light  of  this  many  have  preaeed  for 
admlnlstrmtlve  and  legal  decisions  which 
border  on  the  ridiculous. 

In  the  absence  of  any  protest  by  parent  or 
chUd,  little  children  in  Public  School  184 
(Queens,  N.Y.)  were  forbidden  to  say,  "Ood 
Is  great,  Ood  is  good,  and  we  thank  Him  for 
our  food"  before  they  ate.  The  same  prohi- 
bition was  Impoeed  upon  the  students  In 
DeKalb.  Dl..  with  another  nursery  rhyme 
wltliout  the  name  of  God  In  It  because  It 
sounded  like  a  prayer  Both  cases  were  up- 
held by  the  US    Supreme  Court. 

The  Washington  Star  commenting  on  the 
DeKalb  case  said  editorially: 

There  wa«  a  good  bit  of  speculation  a  few 
years  ago  about  the  lengtlis  of  abeurdlty  to 
which  the  court  might  go  after  its  Initial 
attack  on  the  recitation  of  prayers  In  public 
schools  Now  we  know  Its  ruling  in  this  case 
is  the  end  of  the  line." 

But  the  Star  was  wrong  Several  subsequent 
decisions  have  gone  further  In  Netoong,  N  J  , 
high  school  students  have  been  forbidden 
to  voluntarily  meet  before  school  started  to 
hear  a  prayer  read  from  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 
also  ruled  unconstitutional  a  similar  arrange- 
ment in  Leyden,  Mass.,  for  prayer  outside  of 
school  hours. 

Equally  absurd,  we  think,  is  the  suit  to 
enjoin  the  traditional  erection  of  a  Creche 
on  the  Ellpse  each  year  at  Christmas  time 
and  a  plethora  of  other  cases  which  seem  to 
be  an  expansion  of  the  doctrine  eetabllshed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  declslor\s. 

The  primary  Interest  moet  of  us  have  In 
this  matter  is  to  see  religious  freedom  re- 
Bt-ored  It  may  well  be  that  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  no  long«r  has  a  useful  place  In  the 
public  schools  if  It  ever  did  But  that  Is  not 
the  point.  To  outlaw  everything  that  Is 
"religious"  we  believe  Is  wrong  if  the  "free 
exercise"  clause  of  the  First  Amendment 
means  anything  at  all  Yet  that  seems  to  be 
the  construction  that  is  put  upon  the  Engel 
and  Schempp  decisions  by  the  courts  at  all 
levels.  We  sincerely  believe  that  corrective 
action  Is  necessary  and  overdue 

The  drafting  of  a  language  for  a  Prayer 
Amendment  is  very  difficult,  but  we  believe 
you  legislators  are  capable  of  refining  the 
wording  of  the  currently  proposed  Amend- 
ment If  need  be.  The  substance  of  It  reads 
as  follows: 

■'Nothing  contained  in  this  constlttitlon 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully 
assembled.  In  any  public  building  which  is 
supported  In  whole  or  in  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  to  participate  in 
nondenomlnatlonal  prayer   " 

The  word  "nondenomlnatlonal"  seems  to 
confuse  a  lot  of  people  and  we  think  it  might 
be  deleted  altogether  without  changing  the 
Intent  of  the  Amendment.  If  a  qualifying 
adjective  Is  considered  desirable  the  word 
"corporate"  would  probably  be  less  oontro- 
verslal  than  nondenomlnatlonal/'  The  sole 
Issue  of  the  legislation  is  the  exercise  of 
freedom.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  whether 
people  should  or  should  not  pray,  or  how 
they  pray,  but  their  freedom  to  pray  under 
appropriate  conditions  and  circumstances. 

If  enacted  the  proposed  Amendment  will 
restore  the  freedom  of  persons  to  pray  in 
public  places  when  and  if  it  is  appropriate 
It  wUl  leave  absolvitely  undisturbed  the  free- 
doms secured  by  the  First  Amendment  ajid 
the  entire  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  will  not  promote  or  inhibit  prayer  by 
anyone. 

It  will  not  Impose  responsibility  upon  any 
public  official  or  individual  to  pray  or  not  to 
pray. 

It  will  not  require  anyone  at  any  time  or 
place  to  initiate  or  supervise  prayer. 

It  win  not  deprive  anyone  of  any  rights  or 
privileges  he  now  enjoys. 
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As  everyone  knows  such  legislation  cannot 
become  law  until  It  has  been  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  states.  Every  poll  taien 
on  the  iubject  during  the  paat  nine  years  hjui 
lndlo«t«d  an  approximate  S  to  1  majority  in 
favor  of  the  Prayer  Amendment  notwith- 
standing the  rather  targe  number  of  reli- 
gious leaders  who  are  voicing  opinions  con- 
trary to  their  constituency.  Congress  has  an 
obligation  to  let  the  people  decide  the  is- 
sue by  the  due  process  provision  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution.  Surely  this  should 
never  be  done  hastily  or  without  due  con- 
Hlderaition,  but  there  Is  no  other  issue  on  the 
ciu-rent  scene  that  has  had  as  long  or  a 
more  sustained  Interest  by  the  public  than 
Uie  Prayer  Amendment. 

There  Is  no  other  level  at  which  this  mat- 
ter can  be  resolved  The  US  Supreme  Court 
seems  adamant.  Scores  of  attempts  have 
been  undertaken  at  the  state  and  schocd 
board  levels  to  devise  a  way  whereby  the 
need  cotUd  be  met  within  the  structtires  im- 
posed by  the  courts  but  to  no  avail  Just 
recently  the  Pennsylvania  Senate  unani- 
mously passed  a  bill  that  would  permit 
brief  periods  of  silent  prayer  or  meditation 
in  the  public  schools  This  is  being  strongly 
oppoeed  by  the  ACLU  which  contends  that 
the  measure  Is  "patently  unconstltutlonai." 
In  exposing  the  bill,  the  ACLU  said  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  held  an  almost  iden- 
tical law  to  be  unoonstltutlonal  In  1970  and 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review  Its 
decision. 

It  is  hoped  that  you  will  not  only  support 
the  Prayer  Amendment  with  your  vote  but 
that  you  will  also  contribute  your  expenise 
ac  a  legislator  and  persuasive  speaker  to  en- 
courage other  support  as  well. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Clyde  W   Taylor. 
General  Director,  National  Associatxon 

o]  Evangelists. 


THE  HUMAN  COST  OF  COMMUNISM 
IN  CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18,  1971 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  with 
the  debate  on  the  admission  of  Red 
China  beginning  today  In  the  United 
Nations,  the  American  public  has  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  judge  the  degree 
of  responsibility,  or  lack  thereof,  of  the 
various  member  nations  of  that  interna- 
tional body.  While  the  possible  expulsion 
of  the  Nationalist  Government  and  the 
"two-China"  policy  of  the  United  States 
both  obscure  the  basic  issue  of  whether 
U\e  barbarous  regime  of  Red  China 
should  be  brought  into  the  United  Na- 
tions, it  remains  to  be  seen  how  many 
nations  will  accentuate  the  bloody  his- 
tory of  the  Red  leaders  against  the  un- 
fortunate Chinese  people.  While  the  bar- 
barity of  Hitler  and  the  Nazis  against  the 
Jewish  people  is  universally  recognized 
and  emphasized,  and  rightfully  so,  the 
genocide  of  Mao  and  his  cohorts  is  sus- 
piciously ignored  in  some  circles. 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
cently released  a  timely  study  by  Dr. 
Richard  L.  Walker,  an  expert  on  China, 
on  tlie  price  the  Chinese  people  have  paid 
for  their  "liberation  "  since  the  1949  take- 
over by  tlie  Reds  This  report,  obtainable 
from  the  subcommittee  free  of  charge  or 
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from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
at  the  Government  IMnting  Office  at  a 
nominal  price,  outlines  the  basic  reason 
why  admitting  the  Red  regime  to  the 
UJ4.  is  a  mockery  of  tlie  U.N.  Charter. 
This  report  was  summarized  by  Human 
Events,  the  Washington  weekly  which 
expertly  covers  the  field  of  current 
events.  In  a  special  supplement  entitled. 
"The  Case  Against  Red  China,"  featur- 
ing various  arguments  by  experts  on  the 
China  question.  The  Walker  report,  plus 
the  Human  Events  special  supplement, 
offer  ample  material  to  prove  why  Red 
China's  admission  to  the  VJi.  is  fraught 
With  danger  for  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  and  could  possibly  signal  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  for  this  international 
body  supposedly  dedicated  to  the  pursuit 
of  world  pe&ce. 

I  insert  at  this  p>olnt  the  article  "The 
Human  Cost  of  Communism  in  China" 
Irom  the  recent  Human  Events  special 
supplement,  "The  Case  Against  Red 
China"; 

The  Himan  Cost  of  Comm!  nism  in  China: 
Mao  Tse-tung's  Bloody  Record  or  Red 
Despotism  Revealed 

Note — At  the  Initiative  of  the  late  Sen. 
Tliomas  J  Dodd  of  Connecticut,  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  subcommittee  requested 
Prof.  Richard  L  Walker,  a  lifetime  student 
of  Chinese  affairs  to  prepare  a  study  on  The 
Human  Coet  of  Oommunism  in  China  '  Prof. 
Walker,  who  sen-ee  as  the  distlngtushed  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  International 
Studies  at  the  University  of  South  Oaroiina. 
has  produced  a  scholarly  piece  of  work  that 
Is  particiilarly  timely  in  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  Journey  to  Peking  The 
Htudy.  we  think,  is  a  useful  antidote  to  so 
many  of  the  Journalistic  accounts  now 
emanating  from  Malniand  China  which  come 
cloce  to  exalting  the  Red  Chinese  regime. 
(Elxcerpts  from  the  Walker  report  follow.) 

On  July  1.  1971.  the  Chiiiese  Communist 
party  celebrated  half  a  century  of  existence. 
These  five  turbulent  decades  have  been  filled 
with  prodigious  changes  but  also  with 
weighty  tragedy  for  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  It  can 
be  doubted  whether  the  12  young  revolu- 
tionary idealists  who  gathered  in  a  girls" 
school  in  Shanghai  in  1921  to  set  their  party 
in  motion  could  have  foreseen  the  impaat 
which  t;helr  actlcwis  would  have  upon  China. 

One  of  the  12,  Mao  T^-tung,  was  to  occupy 
the  center  of  the  stage  in  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist movement  for  more  than  3.^  years. 
During  the  period  of  p>rotracted  conflict 
which  led  the  Communist*  to  power.  Mao 
was.  In  many  respects,  the  Lenin  of  China 
Shortly  after  accession  as  chairman  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  1949.  Mao's 
role  seemed  to  take  on  more  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  Stalin 

MAO    STALIN    PARALXfL 

nils  parallel  »Tth  the  Stalm  era  deserves 
oiir  sober  attention  Aspects  of  It  are  un- 
comfortably precise  There  has  been  the  same 
monumental  inhumanity  and  the  same  com- 
mitment to  political  terror  as  a  means  of 
crushing  the  opposition  There  it  an  aura 
of  mystery  siirroundlng  the  activities  and 
whereabouts  of  the  'greet  stipreme  com- 
mander": the  cult  of  personality  hsis  at  times 
reached  ridiculous  extremee  his  whims  and 
arbitrary  decisions  have  made  his  assoclafte* 
tremble  and  h;>\e  caused  untold  suffering 
for  his  people 

There  has  been  the  intellectual  Isolation- 
ism of  his  country,  now  a  great  bulwark  and 
fortress  for  the  spreading  of  his  truth  And. 
above  all.  there  has  been  distrust  and  sus- 
picion focused  against  the  very  f>eople  who 
could  help  to  gain  support  for  the  leader  and 
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and   kid    the   progreas   of    ibe   country:    the 
LuteliectuaJa  iLOtX  studenU. 

TTiere  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  parallel 
between  the  Mao  and  Stalin  perloda  deserv- 
ing of  attention  the  treatment  of  their  rule 
amon(5  the  scholars  and  Joumali;5t«  lii  tlie 
outside  world. 

It  u  dltBcult  for  many  to  remember  the 
praiMe  heaped  upon  Stalin  lu  the  lUJOa.  but 
we  are  luade  atcuvely  aware  uX  llie  fascliiailui. 
wltli  Chairman  Mao.  through  a  surfeit  uf 
scholarly  and  journalistic  atter.tlnn  wlili'l. 
helps  to  bnlld  his  cult  and  his  Ima^e  as  a 
sort  of  superman  It  Is  r«it  surprising  thst 
Stalin  ts  still  a  «rre*t  hem  In  Cooununtst 
China.  (HIS  picture  was  prominently  dis- 
played In  Peking  on  Oct  1.  1970.  the  21st  an- 
niversary of  the  People  8  Republic  of  China  i 

For  more  than  two  decades  those  fe* 
voices  111  the  West  who  attempted  to  call 
attention  to  the  realities  of  Stalin's  terror 
were  drowned  out  bv  the  strident  chords  of 
praise  sang  by  rhe  Intellrctusls"  In  the 
outside  world  who  were  fa.<u-ln«te<l  wltli 
the  ([randloae  experiments  in  the  land  ol 
sociaUam." 

Tboae  who  called  atteatton  to  the  mass 
executions  or  to  the  facts  of  slave  labor  or 
to  the  Incredible  cost  of  collectivization  wpre 
frequently  ridiculed  or  denieanfKt  It  wa«  a;^- 
serted  they  did  not  seem  to  understarid  thai 
some  sacrifices  have  to  t)e  made  for  revolu- 
tionary progress  Even  the  show  trials  of  th< 
great  purees  were  pronounced  as  slgn.s  ol 
growl '!|<   tlem'^rracy. 

Such  myopia  seems  almost  Incredible  to  us 
uidav  In  the  wake  of  subeequent  revelatlooa 
from  the  USSR  Itself,  the  outpourlnxs  of 
worlu  like  those  of  Solahenlfyn.  iu»d  the 
wealth  of  refugee  testlmonv  which  became 
avaiUhle  after  World  War  U 

But  It  was  the  Khru.-ihcheT  "Secret 
Speech"  of  ppbruary  l'»&6  which  really  Joltfd 
those  who  hud  f  ir  decades  apoloif1z«>d  rttn- 
allstlcally  for  crimes  R^'alnm.  hnmnnlty  In 
the  Soviet  state  The  Amerkan  StAlln  Prliie 
winner,  Howard  Past  was  moved  to  deep 
soril  -seixrrhlnff 

;t  !.'»  a  slrnnjte  ,ind  nwful  document,  per- 
haps without  parallel  In  history;  and  one 
must  face  the  fact  that  It  ItemlEes  a  record 


'  It  Is  probably  not  Inaccurate  to  say  that 
a  great  number  of  China  specialists  In  the 
West  have  been  almost  as  Instrumental  lo 
building  up  the  Image  of  Mao  the  superman 
as  were  the  Soviet  specialists  who  aruxl>;u'd 
Stalin's  supposed  brilliance  In  the  1930s.  The 
Stalln-Ilke  features  of  Mao  T^-tung  have 
been  brilliantly  analyzed  by  Arthur  H.  Cohen. 
See  ProhleTTia  of  ComrrtuniSTn  15  5  (Sept- 
Oct  ,  1966).  pp  8-16  and  16  2  i  Mar -Apr, 
1967)  ,  pp  97  9  Cohen  clearly  has  the  better 
logical  and  academic  position  In  an  exchange 
with  3tuart  R.  Schram  a  Mao  biographer 
and  contributor  to  the  Image  of  the  all-wlae 
leader  The  We.stern  "analysts  '  of  Chairman 
Mao  fre<iuentlv  devote  page  after  page  to  ex- 
plorations of  the  workings  of  his  mlud  ID 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  he  thinks  In 
all  fields  and  solidly  at  least  73  hours  per  day. 
The  frequent  vlajior  lo  Conununist  China 
axid  a  seml-offlctai  biographer  of  Mao.  Edga/ 
Snow,  has  through  his  writings  and  reporting 
been  probahly  the  chief  contributor  to  the 
romanticised  view  of  Mao  as  a  hiunanlst  rev- 
olutionary concerned  about  the  fat.e  of  man- 
kind. Snow  hardly  detgns  to  mention  the 
almost  cou&tant  persecution  of  creative  In- 
tellectuals by  a  Mao  who  has  been  grasped 
up  Into  the  cortex  of  his  own  mfaUiblUty 
As  Cohen  ha-s  noted  lu  the  second  ol  the 
pieces  cited  "Most  totalitarian  rulers  (lii- 
cludlnn  HUlpr  .^raltn  and  Ma<:>)  have  Justi- 
fied 'heir  artlf>ns  -  N5  others,  nnd  no  doubt 
to  themaelvea-  In  terms  of  some  jfreater  good 
which  thetr  actions  wo^ild  supposedly  bring 
to  their  subjecta.  VTbat  Mao  aharea  with 
Hitler,  howvrar.  ts  the  frank  and  ezpliait 
rejection  of  'bumani«m'  as  a  motive  or  go*: 
for  hl«  pollcl«B." 
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of  barbarism  and  paranoid  bloodluot  that 
wUI  be  a  Instmg  and  ataatneful  wmvnory  k> 
civilised  miin.  .  ,  . 

"Where  X  failed  mlneraMy  ajkd  where  I 
swear  toy  all  that  Is  holy  that  I  will  not  fall 
again,  wa.s  ...  |  In  fail  log)  to  sec  that  .  .  . 
to  abandon  the  h>jly  right  of  man  to  hu  uwa 
ixmsclence.  his  own  dignity,  his  right  to  aay 
what  he  pleases,  to  speak  freely  and  t>a4dlr 
for  the  truth  a^  he  sees  the  tru'h  and  fear- 
ing no  man.  whether  right  or  wrong  -Is  no 
victory  at  all  .  I  Icoew  that  writers  wid 
artists  and  sciesntlsts  were  Intimidated,  but 
I  ivccepted  tills  as  a  necessity  lot  ao- 
cliiltsm 

•This  I  can  never  iiccept  attain — and  never 
.i>?aln  Clin  I  accept  as  a  Just  practice  under 
socialism  that  which  I  know  U)  be  unjxist,  . 
Never  again  wll!  I  remain  silent  when  I  can 
reoof^nlze  injustice  regardless  of  how  that 
injustlre  m.iy  l>e  wrapped  In  the  dirty  linen 
of  expediency  or  necessity  Never  again  wUi  I 
accept  the  'clever'  rationale,  which  appears  to 
make  sense  but  under  .scrutiny  does  not." 

Ho'A-nrd  Fuse-  statemc'i'.s  In  1M56  make  an 
eloquent  point  of  departure  and  a  warning 
for  those  who  might  still  be  tempted  U'  hold 
up  double  standards  those  who  are  prone 
to  excuse  the  crimes  and  tem>r  practiced 
against  humans  In  the  name  '>f  soclaltam  itnd 
yet  are  In  the  forefront  In  fighting  otiier 
Injustices 

NArVE   SCHOUiBfi 

Fast  alfio  centered  In  on  some  of  the  very 
li.em.s  which  tend  to  set  hum.i.ns  apart  from 
other  11. log  (Tea  lures  the  Independence  of 
the  hiimnn  Intellect,  the  striving  fr>r  freedona, 
and  the  slandard.i  of  decency  and  indlvkJu- 
I'.lty  which  dare  not  be  sacrificed 

riie  Ch.na  scholars  In  the  Went  have  not 
vet  had  the  equivalent  of  a  Khrushchev 
'Secret  .Speech"  detalllni;  Mao'.s  many  crimes 
iiKalnst  h  s  fellow  Chinese  and  Communist 
■  >mrades  Perhaps  for  this  reason  many  still 
harbor  lli  vse  same  sentiments  which  caused 
the  Howard  Pasts  to  Ignore  So-vlet  realities  In 
Stalin's  time;  but  surely  the  accumulated 
evidence  as  well  as  the  example  from  the 
Soviet    experience   should    give    pau.se 

For  the  sake  of  the  Soolall.^t  •higher  gf^als" 
many  of  these  scholars  have  tx-en  prop.e  to 
excuse  masalve  InjusUoes  on  the  questionabie 
a8.sumptlon  that  these  Injustices  were  only 
temporary . 

Since  the  founding  of  the  People  s  Republic 
of  China,  not  a  few  American  Chlnawatch- 
ers  ■  have  hastened  Into  print  t.o  denounce 
Chiang  Kai-sheks  government  for  thla  or 
that  injustice.  Kuch  as  the  Imprisonment  of 
Lai  Chen,  the  editor  of  Free  China  In  Sep- 
tember l!>«50  (the  author  Joined  In  protesting 
what  seemed  to  be  a  clear  case  of  political 
perseciitlotil  But  those  same  "Clilnawatch- 
ers'  have  turned  admiring  eyes  on  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  and  have  either  remained 
silent  abcut  aome  of  the  human  c«)«u  de- 
scnijed  in  the  pa^ei>  which  follow,  or  have 
rationalized  thai  the.se  are  a  necessary  part 
of  some  vague  "Inevitable"  Chinese  revolu- 
tion. 

With  good  rea'>on  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  (PRCi  hiu  been  called  "the  largest 
enterprlas  In  the  history  of  mankind"  TTie 
problems  of  adjusting  the  worlds  longest 
lived,  richest  and  most  traditional  culture  to 
Uie  demaxida  of  the  age  of  the  computer, 
atomic  energy  or  Jet  aircraft  are  Indeed  un- 
precedented for  any  regime  These,  too,  are 
factors  that  have  weighed  heavily  In  The 
minds  of   Intellectual   sympathlBers 

Purl  her  there  Is  the  factor  of  the  guilt 
complex  of  the  Western  world  toward  China 
because  of  the  period  of  Imperialism  In 
China  This  has  tended  to  make  nnany  West- 
ern observers  more  Inclined  to  suspend  Judg- 
ment of  the  Chinese  Communists  and  to 
hold  Ui  those  double  standard.s  which  for  so 
long  blinded  the  outside  world  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  Soviet  system  Ar»d  yet,  osn  the 
world  Ignore  the  monumental  human  cost  of 
Mac's  Olttna  or  Its  Stallnold  features,  eape- 
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dally    since    tke    "Oreat    L«ap    Fdrwaitt"   of 

u>fie'^ 

It  is  my  ooci.stdered  jadgxaent.  aTter  fol- 
lowing Cotnmuakst  China  clossij  for  more 
tbau  two  decades,  tb^t,  tiis  coat  ot  pti^n— 
achieved  under  Communlat  ruls  is  too  talgta 
for  the  conaclenoe  of  ths  world  to  aJbsctv*  its 
perpetrators  In  terms  of  deatruct  Ion  of  nwal 
and  cullurai  values  this  cost  oannot  be  con- 
doned by  any  ratio oaltzatlon  Tlis  high  Chl- 
lese  Oommuntst  party  leader*  who  fit  down 
it  convivial  banquets  with  rlaltlng  Amarl- 
jans  may  b«  guilty  of  as  great  crimes  against 
liumaiiity  and  their  own  people  as  were  Hitler 
and   Stalin   and   their  followers 

On  the  eve  of  the  final  Conununist  victory 
in  C-hUia  In  1»4».  Mao  Tse-tung  paused  on 
the  28th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
CCP  to  survey  the  past  and  plot  \t\«  future 
Tlie  first  28  ^ea."^  had  seen  the  party  slngle- 
inmdedly.  through  reverses  and  successes, 
pursue  Its  one  overriding  goal  -tiie  capture 
of  state  power. 

In  his  commemorative  work  On  fA«  Peo- 
ple s  Dfmocrmtic  Dictatorthip.  Mao  promised 
;.>  c.  aiinue  tji  the  path  which  had  brought 
success  He  warned  that  the  "people's  army. 
i>e  pies  vxjlice.  and  tiie  peoples  courts" 
would  t)e  used  to  defend  the  dlctntcshlp 
which  was  tieii.jf  eKtal^Ilshed  an.!  to  aid  with 
the  comjrtetlon  of  the  rerolutlon. 

DlCT*TORSHII>    DZrafZD 

In  this  work  Mao  deAued  '  Uas  people"  who 
were  to  be  exercUiug  the  dictatorship  a&  con- 
iil>tlng  of  four  classes:  the  peaaaiits.  the  pro- 
letariat, the  national  boiirgeolale.  and  the 
petite  bourgeoisie— ^1  under  the  leadership 
of  the  working  class  and  Uie  Conununibt 
party,"  .All  others  were  ;n  an  OrweUuiu  sense, 
"uopaople.  '  AiMl  he  warued  tiiat  the  latter. 
Whom  hs  termed  "reactionaries.  were  to 
have  no  rights  and  ItnU  If  'they  speak  or  act 
la  an  unruly  way  they  will  be  prvjuipuy 
Btoj^pcd  and  punished 

In  one  of  his  earliest  published  works  In 
Marcn  1B27,  Mao  had  warned  A  revolution 
Is  not  a  dinner  parly,  or  writing  an  nawj.  or 
paiuting  a  picture,  or  doing  embroidery  ii 
cannot  be  so  reUned.  so  leisurely  and  genije 
so  temperate  kind,  courteous,  restrained  and 
magnanimous " 

He  i'oiitlnued  that  for  the  revolution  to 
Buooeed.  "To  put  It  b;ant!y  It  Is  neoeaaary 
to  create  terror  for  a  while  in  every  rural 
area  The     leader    of     the    Communist 

party  of  China  was  a  good  tftaUnlst  who  be- 
lieved In  the  efficacy  of  terrcr  for  the  sake 
of  the  ultimate  goal 

In  1949  the  Chinese  people  were  Indeed 
deserving  of  peace  and  an  opportunity  to 
u::lfy  and  reconstruct  their  ravaged  coun- 
try The  mo.'e  than  two  decades  if  Commu- 
nist power,  however,  have  brought  no  sur- 
rea,se  to  struggle,  violence,  warfare,  or  mu- 
erv  for  China 

There  have  been  external  wars  such  as  In 
Korea  (1960-531.  with  India  (1967).  and 
along  the  Soviet  borders  (1969),  iliepe  have 
Ijeeri  formidable  conlllcts  with  areas  where 
minority  nationalities  are  situated,  particu- 
larly In  Tibet  where  hostllltleK  assumed  ma- 
jor proportions  In  1959  and  have  continued 
sp«iradlcally  since;  there  have  been  the 
Rtr\igg1e8  waged  In  the  wake  of  the  Cultura: 
Revolution,  such  as  that  In  Kwangsl  In  the 
summer  of  1968  where  an  estimated  50.000 
were  killed  In  the  city  of  Wuchow  alone 

But  perhaps  even  more  tragic  has  been  the 
pattern  c4  rule  which  Mao  and  his  fellow 
Communists  have  used  to  bring  about  politi- 
cal control  of  the  Chinese  people  and  the  de- 
velopment of  power  for  the  Chinese  state 
Since  1949  China  has  been  subjected  to  a 
pattern  of  wave  after  wave  of  mass  cam- 
paigns breaking  upon  the  countryside  and 
only  gradually  receding 

The  naming  of  some  of  these  campaigns  is 
enough  to  evoke  apprehension  among  ref- 
ugees in  Hong  Kong,  where  a  minimum  of 
two  mUllon  Ohluese  have  moved  to  escape 
from  Chinese  Communist  rule. 
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There  was  the  Agrarian  Reform  of  1949- 
52  which  brought  about  the  execution  of  sev- 
eral mUllon  landlords. 

Then  came  the  campaign  against  counter- 
revolutionaries of  1951  52  during  the  first  12 
morths  of  which  it  was  estimated  that  one 
and  one-half  nalUlon  were  executed 

The  three-antl  and  flve-anti  campaigns  of 
1951-63  purged  the  business,  finance  and  In- 
dustrial circles  with  executions  and  a  wave 
of  suicides  All  of  these  were  linked  to  bandit 
suppression  campaigns  from  1949  to  1956 

in  connection  with  the  purge  of  Kao  Kang 
and  Jao  Shu^hlh  In  1956,  Mao  launched  yet 
another  campaign  against  'hidden  counteT- 
revolutlonarles"  In  1955  Following  this,  he 
moved  on  vet  another  front  with  a  drive  for 
collectivization  of  the  peasants  in  'agricul- 
tural producers'  cooperatives"  whlcli  he  de- 
nianded  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
First  Stalln-type  Flve-Year  Plan  '1853-57), 
It  was  at  the  end  of  this  period  that  he  fi- 
nally persuaded  the  Intellectuals  and  others 
who  had  Joined  In  the  united  front  of  1949 
to  speak  up  and  voice  criticisms  in  the  spring 
of  1967.  Their  vehemence  against  the  Com- 
munist party  and  Mao's  leadership  resulted 
in  an  antl-rlghtist  campaign  which  terror- 
ized China  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  years 
of  Communist  rule  and  fused  Into  the  "Great 
Leap"  of  1958  1959. 

PUBLIC   EXECtrriONS 

Millions  were  executed  In  the  Immediate 
post-power  seizure  period  In  Communist 
China  Many  of  the  executions  took  place 
after  mass  public  trials.  In  which  the  as- 
sembled crowds,  whipped  up  to  a  frenzy  by 
planted  agitators,  called  Invariably  for  Uie 
dPAth  penalty  and  for  no  mercy  for  the  ac- 

The  first  example  below  Is  of  public  trials 
which  took  place  In  Peking  (as,  Indeed^  In 
all  major  cities  In  Mainland  China)  during 
the  spring  of  1951  It  Is  taken  from  the 
China  Mlsslohary  Bulletin,  a  Hong  Kong 
monthlv.  of  May  1951  and  quotes  extensively 
from  the  official  Chinese  Communist  sources; 

The  bloody  terrorism  erupted  In  Peking 
on  MartJh  34  and  35,  and  was  Imitated  Im- 
medlatelv  by  other  large  cities.  A  terrifying 
mass  display  was  staged  on  the  34th  of 
March  under  the  slumbering  trees  of  the 
central  Park  In  Peking.  According  to  the 
C<jmmunlst  report,  more  than  6.000  people 
were  present,  representatives  of  political  par- 
ties of  factories,  commercial  firms,  religions, 
schriols.  etc  The  band  of  "antl-revolutlon- 
arles  "  those  to  l>e  executed,  were  led  to  the 
meeting  to  be  charged  pubUcly.  Thus  the 
typical  K'ufip  *u  hui,  so  widespread  In  the 
countryalde.  appeared  In  a  slightly  different 
guise  In  the  large  cities. 

Here.  Instead  of  accusatlona  arising  from 
the  massee.  they  were  made  by  the  mayor  of 
Peking  and  the  various  department  heads  of 
the  city  government.  With  each  speech  the 
bitter  hatred  was  blown  more  white  hot.  In 
all  the  meeting  lasted  five  houia.  At  the 
end  the  mayor  of  Peking,  P'ang  Cheu,  again 
stood  before  the  emotionally  worked-up  au- 
dience and  In  a  dramatic  speech  asked  them 
to  pass  sentence;  "Comrades,  what  should 
we  do  with  all  these  orlmlnals,  bandits,  secret 
agenU.  evil  landlords,  heads  of  reactionary 
Taolst  sect  organlMrs?" 

The  crowd  unanimously  roared  "Shoot 
them!" 

The  mayor  continued:  "Should  we  have 
mercy  on  them?" 

"No  mercyl"  the  crowd  shouted  back. 

The  mayor  commented :  "Truly,  no  mercy 
for  them.  If  we  would  pardon  them,  that 
would  be  a  sin  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

The  next  question  was;  "Is  It  cruelty  to 
execute  all  these  criminals?" 

The  answer  came  back;    "It  is  not  cruelty!" 

The  mayor  oommented ;    "Truly  it  Is  not 
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cruelty  It  Is  mercy.  We  are  protecting  the 
lives  of  the  people  whom  they  harm." 

The  last  question  was  put;  "Comrades,  are 
they  right  or  are  we  right?" 

And  the  last  answer  "We  are  right." 
started  the  cheering  for  the  mayor  and  Mao 
Tse-tung. 

The  mayor  concluded;  "We  are  here  rep- 
resenting the  people.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  the 
win  of  the  people  We  suppress  the  antl- 
revolutlonarles.  This  act  we  perform  accord- 
ing to  the  law  Those  who  have  to  be  killed. 
we  kill  In  cases  where  we  could  kill  or  not, 
we  do  not  kill  But  when  It  has  lo  be  killing, 
we  kill,  .  .  Now  you  all  want  them  to  be 
suppre5.se<1  Tomorrow  the  court  will  pro- 
nounce the  Judgment  and  they  will  be  ex- 
ecuted."  (Jen  Min  Daxly,  March  25.  1961  I 

The  next  day  a  big  meeting  was  held  out- 
side the  city  walls  (although  it  is  not  clear 
who  were  present)  and  the  executions  took 
place  and  were  broadcast  over  the  radio. 
{Jen  Min  Daily,  April  3.) 

TRIAL     OF     "landlords" 

The  second  example  comes  from  an  official 
Chinese  Communist  book  distributed  In  Eug- 
llsh  to  the  outelde  world  In  1961.  It  is 
Peking's  version  of  one  of  the  trials  of  the 
'"landlords"  whom  Mao  had  decreed  should 
be  eliminated  as  a  class.  The  executions  of 
many  innocents  In  the  countryside  were  also 
accomplished  through  mass  meetings  and 
demonstrations. 

With  raised  fists,  the  audience  below 
shouted  in  one  voice,  "Down  with  Reaction- 
ary landords!"  "We  demand  that  Peng  Ehru- 
hu  be  shot!" 

The  masses  again  shouted  In  unison 
"Down  with  criminal  landlords  who  hide  and 
disperse  their  properties  I""  '"Long  live  the 
unity  of  the  peasants!  ' 

It  had  started  mining  But  the  tense 
atmosphere  did  not  In  any  way  lessen 

By  four  o'clock  over  20  pheasants  had 
poured  out  their  grievances  from  the  plat- 
form. Mass  sentiment  had  surged  to  the 
boiling  point.  Over  and  above  there  was  a 
curious  hush  of  expectancy.  Not  one  person 
left  or  took  shelter  In  sprite  of  the  terrific 
downpour. 

(Then  the  people's  tribunal  met  to  delib- 
erate ) 

Peasant  comrades!"  The  Judge's  voice 
was  grave.  "We  have  Just  heard  some  of  the 
accusations  made  by  local  peasants.  Prom 
these  accusations.  It  ought  to  be  clear  to 
everyone  how  the  landlord  class  baa  always 
worked  hand  in  glove  with  the  enemy  of  the 
peasants — whether  It  "was  Japanese  Imperial- 
ism or  the  KMT  |Kuacnlntang| — to  oppress 
the  peasants  themselvee  The  same  motive 
has  prompted  them  to  act  as  fawning  lackeys 
to  American  Imperialism,  since  American  Im- 
perialism Is  directly  opposite  to  the  people's 
Interests  too. 

"Our  verdicts  on  the  three  criminal  land- 
lords are  as  follows  .  .  .  Pen  Tinting,  age  49, 
native  of  Hslnlu  Village,  has  caused  the 
deaths  of  patriotic  youths  during  the  Resis- 
tance War.  After  liberation  be  organised 
superstitious  societies  and  spread  rumors  to 
delude  the  public.  Also  be  has  hidden  fire- 
arms with  the  Intent  to  plan  for  an  uprising. 
The  sentence  for  him  Is — death.  Do  you  all 
agree? 

The  sound  of  applause  that  came  from  be- 
low the  platform  was  deafening.  .  .  . 

With  one  arm  sheltering  his  tear-stained 
face.  Pen  Yln-tlng  was  hurried  along.  .  .  . 
When  Grandma  LI,  with  her  bony  flst 
clenched,  edged  her  way  through  the  crowds 
and  tried  to  hit  him  on  the  shoulder,  the 
guards  Immediately  stop)ped  her.  A  cordon 
was  quickly  formed  by  them  around  the 
prisoners  as  more  blows  were  about  to  show- 
er from  all  directions  .    . 

The  prisoners  were  escorted  to  the  grave- 
yard south  of  the  temple.  From  the  back  of 
the  graveyard  came  the  sound  of  several 
shots. 
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The  sound  shrilly  pierced  through  the 
thick,  moist  atmosphere  enveloping  Hulling 
hsiang  Sights  of  relief  were  heaved  as  justice 
was  meted  out  to  the  convicted 

"Down  with  the  reactionary  landlords!" 

"Long  live  the  emancipation  of  the  peas- 
ants!" 

"Long  live  the  Communist  party!" 

"long  live  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  1" 

The  masses,  for  the  first  time  freed  from 
their  dread  and  restraints,  let  out  these  slo- 
gans with   a  vulce  stronger  than  ever 

The  third  account  of  the  mass  executions 
which  have  characterized  Communist  rule  is 
of  particular  significance  because  it  was 
written  by  one  of  the  leaders  who  initially 
participated  In  Macs  coalition  government 
and  after  several  years  escaped  to  Hong 
Kong, 

The  gates  of  the  Public  Security  opened, 
and  out  came  a  police  truck  with  about  20 
policemen  standing  on  It.  guns  in  hand,  fol- 
lowed by  20-odd  trucks,  carrying  prisoners 
and  four  police  guards  each  The  truck*  went 
slowly  past  our  hostel  and  I  saw  that  everv 
prisoner  had  been  stripped  to  his  pants  and 
had  his  wrists  tied  behind  hl«  back  They 
were  crouching  on  the  trucks  sllU  and  life- 
less, and.  at  first  glance,  gave  one  the  impres- 
sion of  so  many  pigs  going  to  slaughter  The 
loudsp>eakers  began  to  boom  "Shoot  the 
counterrevolutionaries'  and  the  crowd 
shouted  and  clapped  All  arntind  me  people 
were  calmly  chatting  and  laxighing  After  the 
trucks  went  by,  the  huge  crowd  closed  In 
after  them  and  followed  them  to  the  execu- 
tion ground. 

That  day.  more  than  400  so-called  coun- 
f.errevo!utlanarles  were  shot  I  did  not  go  to 
the  execution  ground  but  I  was  told  that  the 
place  was  packed  and  that  after  each  execu- 
tion, the  crowd    under  direction,  applauded 

That  night.  1  borrowed  a  copy  of  Dickens' 
A  Tale  of  Ttco  Ctfie.^  from  another  member  of 
the  Mission  who  happened  to  be  8  wru«r  As 
I  read.  I  could  understand  why  it  was  po.'^- 
Klble  for  the  French  to  derive  pleasure  from 
killing  They  hated  the  French  arlMocracy 
But  what  I  had  seen  that  day  was  different 
The  masses  had  no  quarrel  with  those  who 
were  executed  yet  they  shouted  and  ap- 
plauded the  govemment-sp>onsored  massacre, 
I  think  In  their  hearts  they  must  have  been 
frightened. 

During  this  early  period  Mao  and  his  col- 
leagues made  no  effort  to  conceal  the  violent 
course  being  followed  On  the  contrary  the 
most  gruesome  and  detailed  accounts  were 
printed  In  the  Communist  press  and  broad- 
cast over  the  official  radio  for  the  purpose 
of  amplifying  the  condition  of  mass  terror 
the  trials  were  clearly  Intended   to  induce 

GRI.AT    LEAP    rOHWAIlD 

The  second  decade  of  Chinese  Communist 
rule  began  in  the  midst  of  the  "Great  Leap 
Forward."  This  mobilized  tens  of  millions  of 
the  Chinese  to  smelt  Iron  In  primitive  and 
Ineffective  backyard  fui-naces  (a  testament 
of  the  Chairman's  Ignorance  of  the  modern 
scientific  world)  and  sought  to  push  the  Chi- 
nese peasants  into  communal-type  militar- 
ized living  replete  with.  In  some  cases  seoa- 
ratlon  of  sexes  and  families,  communal  din- 
ing halls,  and  abandonment  of  all  personal 
and  family  items. 

The  human  cost  of  thi£  grandiose  Maoist 
scheme  In  terms  of  wasted  energy  and  re- 
sources. sufTenng  and  death  can  probably 
never  be  reckoned.  Not  surprisingly,  even 
this  found  apologists  In  the  West,  including 
Edgar  Snow,  who  claimed  that  the  move- 
ment was  spontaneous  and  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  peasantry  and  people  and 
that  It  was  a  success  in  terms  of  teaching 
modernisation  as  well  as  productivity. 

In  1985-96  Mao  launched  yet  another  great 
campaign,  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural 
RevoluUon,  which  lasted  imtll  1908  This. 
too,  brought  in  its  wake  executions,  purges 
and  terror. 
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This  brief  reoounttn^r  of  the  Maotat  "rule 
bv  drirea"  Is  enough  to  m&ke  otie  nuu-vei  at 
the  realUeiJoe  of  tbe  Cblneae  people.  Already 
In  1959  there  were  eattmateB  that  the  first 
decade  of  the  People's  Republic  of  ChlTxa 
had  brought  the  exterml nation  of  30  mil- 
lion people  Hie  addltlniial  i-rwi  Hi  caKualtlee 
and  3  iffprlnK  since  the  Oreat  Leap  P^jruTird 
and  the  Cultural  Revolution  have  fet  t<i 
be    measured. 

The  table  atx)ve  offers  in  extremely  roujfh 
form,  possible  pitrameters  of  the  estimates 
of  the  direct  cost  In  human  Uvea  occasioned 
bv  the  movement  which  Mao  and  1 1  others 
started  In  1931  to  "liberate  t^e  Chlr.ese 
people  It  la  entirely  pcsalble  ttiat  a  rea- 
sonable estimate  would  be  that  the  flgixre 
approaches  50  million  Chinese — also  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race 

The  question  which  must  r^ncem  us  also 
Is  not  whether  this  or  that  titojre  l.s  exj^;- 
^erated.  but  the  extent  to  which  mass  un- 
structured klUlngs  have  been  and  continue 
to  t>e  a  part  of  the  mode  of  rule  uj  Com- 
munist ChUiA. 

What  sort  of  rule  la  this  which  occasions 
the  execution  of  untold  numbers  of  yoaiiK 
people,  such  as  those  whose  bodies  doated 
into  Hoog  Kotxg  In  1968  and  again  la  1970? 
Where  Is  the  coitslstency  of  apolot^lsts  who 
maintain  that  the  rule  ot  Mao  ha«  brou^t 
new  spirit  to  China,  and  then  art^ie  about 
the  dtsllg^ured.  tortured  and  bound  bodies 
doatlng  Into  Hong  Koi^,  that  the  Chii-eiie 
have  always  been  that   way'' 

It  IS  worth  remembering  that  at  the  very 
moment  m  June  1971.  when  reporters  were 
commenting  on  Mao  Ts«- lungs  creation  of 
the  new  Chinese  man  (see.  for  example,  Sey- 
mour Topping's  dispatches  In  the  New  Tark 
TiineM)  .  troops  of  the  People  s  lUberatlon 
Army  were  machine-gunning  score.^  of  their 
fellow  Chinese  wtiu  were  attempting  to 
ei>eape  to  Uong  Kong  from  Mau  s  new  para- 
dise. 

Uany  of  the  youth  drowned  Ui  the  at- 
tempt, and  others — the  few — who  made  It 
told  sujries  which  were  reported  U:t  the 
UoQg  Kong  press,  but  were  omitted  In  the 
euphoria  that  surrounded  Uie  flirst  Amerlc&n 
direct  acc<Ms  tu  Cocamunlst  China  for  ]our- 
uallsis  and  a  few  specialists  In  more  thaji 
two  decades.  The  number  of  casualties  oc- 
ctuiioned  by  attempts  to  flee  China,  though 
not  Included  In  the  preceding  table,  cannot 
be  considered  InslgnlAcant. 

TJie  correspondent  of  the  Bailimore  Sun 
reported  from  Hong  Kong  on  Sept.  19,  1970. 
that  yet  a  new  wave  of  public  executions  and 
show  trials  was  In  protfreas  again  In  Malnl&i\d 
China.  There  were  a  few  futile  signs  of  re- 
sistance to  the  high  cost  that  the  Chinese 
people   were  paying  for  Communist  rule 

One  of  the  moat  Interesting  was  the  arrival 
in  Hong  Kong  in  the  sptrliig  of  1070  of  some 
bsjnboo  flutes  for  sals  In  the  British  Crown 
Colony.  The  workiinm  wbo  made  the  flutes 
in  Kwvtchow  hjtd  carved  some  tradltlooaJ 
verses  in  classical  calligraphy  od  tiiem.  As 
Stanley  Kar:iow  noted,  the  flutes  retlsct  "the 
feeling  of  quiet  desperation  that  must  grip 
senaltlTe.  educated  Chloeae  striving  to  sur- 
vive amid  the  turmoil  oonvulatng  Commnii- 
isi  China  "  One  at  the  poems  reflected  a  re- 
action to  Cotnmiinlst  violence  and  terror: 
That  I  teas  born  Into  tht*  world  U  too 
fooUsii. 

Tumirvg    my    head    towardM   my    motli.eT- 
Umd.  I  a^n  overcomte  with  frief  and  ietprntr. 
I   came   to  thu  world   to  cremte   but  «<n 
jfi4ed. 

'  /  teh  to  beoome*  monk  »nd  cmnnot. 

■'Who  osM  see  my  tUent  toteptn^  in  the 
iarkneasf" 

HxirlT  otkt  of  Um  blgh  taumaa  ooets  which 
trie  Chlneea  peopie  kMw  paid  far  nUe  by 
the  OonmimUet  party  has  hsaa  the  sfitsui  of 
"Before  ThTM^t  lahar  MrTtask"  a  euptoa- 
uiisiB  tor  foroad  laiMr  ar  •!•«•  labor.  This  has 
beea  a  part  at  the  Cfcihias  OmuHuatat  po- 
luicai   system  from  the  outset,  though  the 
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formal  77  regiilatlonn—  worked  out  with  the 
aid  of  Soviet  "experts"  sent  by  Stalin— were 
not  drawn  up  untu  June  27.  1953  and  not 
offlrlally  promulgated  until  Aug.  28.  1»M. 

During  the  early  yean  Peking  talked  quite 
openly  about  this  sy.-rtem.  which  It  was  con- 
fident would  help  lo  remold  the  class  char- 
acter of  Uioee  former  enemies  whom  It  hoped 
to  'save  " 

On  the  .score  of  furred  labor  as  with  cas- 
ualties, figures  are  Unpreclse  The  United  Na- 
tions report  of  1955  listed  some  20  to  25 
million  in  regular  lalxir  camps  and  another 
12  5  million  In  corrective  labf>r  camps.  One 
scholar  In  the  West  estimated  the  iiumber  at 
about  14  million  In  1954 

It  IB  probable  that  the  Chinese  forced 
laln.r  camps  have  exacted  a  higher  toll  In 
human  life  than  the  ma.ss  execiitltins  -  sus 
Robert  Conquest  has  shown  to  be  demon- 
strably the  case  In  the  Soviet  Union 

Pood  su;}plle«s  and  the  precarious  nature 
of  life  In  China  anyway  hardly  offered  hope 
for  decent  treatment  for  slave  laborers  Re- 
porters who  visited  the  Chinese  mainland 
from  the  United  States  In  the  spring  and 
.stimmer  of  1971  and  were  entertained  at 
sumptuoTi.'?  banquets  by  an  affable  Choii- 
En-l(U  were  hardly  likely  to  raise  the  Im- 
polite question  of  slave  labor  or  the  ar- 
bitrary movement  of  personnel  to  forced 
labor  brigades  But  escapees  give  an  almost 
constant  stream  of  Bniesome  details  about 
the  system,  for  those  who  are  Inclined  to 
listen 

There  U  general  agreement  that  In  our 
quest  for  peace  and  secvirlty  we  must,  per- 
force, deai  with  the  Chinese  Commuulst.s 
But  In  doing  so.  it  Is  Important  that  we  not 
allow  a  temporary  tactic  or  a  Chciu-EIn-lat 
smile  to  obscure  our  understanding  that 
the  top  leaders  of  the  Chinese  Cotnmunl.st 
party  remain  committed  to  their  faith  and 
to  their  past  record 

In  a  dinner  party  with  American  corre- 
spondents in  Peking  on  June  21  1U71  Gbou 
argued  that  the  American  protective  shield 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Taiwan  so  that 
the  Taiwmti  problem  c<.>uld  be  solved  ta  a 
strictly  internal  manner  He  assured  his 
guests  that  no  revenge  would  be  inflicted  on 
the  malnlanders  In  Taiwan  who  would  be 
permitted  to  return  to  thslr  homes,  and  he 
was  quoted  as  saying.  "Par  frmn  exacuug 
revenue  on  them,  we  will  reward  them.  ' 

Huch  wards  sound  convincing  to  Lhoee 
Amencaos  who  are  anxioiis  to  disengage  from 
reeponMbilltles  in  the  Western  Paclflc  and 
who  have  short  memories.  But  these  were 
)ust  the  terms  which  Chou-Bn-lai  and  Mao 
Tae-tung  promised  to  the  former  National - 
tats  and  third-party  Intellectuals  who  )olned 
the  Communists  on  their  accession  to  power 
in  1949:  yet  they  were  among  the  first 
victims  who  are  now  statistics  in  the  sober- 
ing table  of  casualties  given  here. 

These,  too.  were  the  terms  which  Maf) 
offered  In  the  "Hundred  FTowers"  period  of 
1967:  yet  In  the  antl-rlghtlst  campaign 
which  followed,  a  vindictive  revenge  was 
exacted. 

Would  this  same  Chinese  Communist  lead- 
ership whoee  record  has  been  detailed  above 
be  Hkely  to  behave  In  any  different  manner 
once  they  had.  by  their  current  soft  line,  won 
the  very  conoeaalon  from  the  United  States 
which  they  have  sought  for  two  decades  by 
•  hard  line? 
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HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or     CALiroBNIA 

m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  IS.  1971 

Mr  DF.LLUMS  Mr  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  conslderB  HR  10367,  the 
Aliuska  Native  land  claims  bill,  which  will 
settle  Uie  long-standing  land  claims  of 
the  Eskimo,  Indian,  and  Aleut  peoples, 
and  assure  them  tlie  means  to  preserve 
their  way  of  life  and  to  participate  fully 
in  Uie  economy  of  Alaska. 

One  point  sliould  be  made  clear  here 
at  the  outset  I  cannot — and  will  not — 
susjport  any  bill  or  amendment  which  I 
deem  patronizing  or  paternalistic  to  Uie 
needs  and  lives  of  any  grroup  of  citlxenfi. 
I  wholeheartedly  support,  and  have  co- 
sponsored,  legislation  which  I  believe  Is 
ill  the  best  stated  interests  of  the  Alaskan 
Native  peoples. 

How-ever.  I  also  would  be  troubled  if  I 
felt  that  I  was  supporting  legislation — 
and  thus,  directly,  natlccutl  policy — 
which  eased  Uie  way  for  growing  and 
continuingc  expioitaUan  of  persons  ax^d 
natural  resouroes  by  purely  private  in- 
terests Time  and  time  again,  the  oil 
companies,  the  coal  compsuiies.  and  otlier 
assorted  "resource  developers"  appear 
before  us  to  say  how  well  they  are  dotng 
for  the  national  Interest,  while  unseen  to 
us  at  Uie  same  time,  they  maim,  gorge, 
and  destx>il  irreplaceable  naUonal  assets 

I  am  sure  the  bill's  basic  objective  of 
Jn.'tire  for  AlaslEB's  NaUvea  will  not  be 
attacked  by  any  Member  of  this  body 
But.  in  realizing  this  long  overdue  goal, 
we  should  not  overlook  Implications  of 
thlg  bill,  wlilch  determine  patterns  of 
landownershlp  and  use  of  millions  of 
acres  of  public  laiuls.  These  millioos  of 
acres  contain  areas  of  the  utmost  scenic, 
wildlife,  and  recreational  importance  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  They  repre- 
sent a  priceless  national  treasure.  So  we 
must  be  certain,  as  we  resolve  claims  of 
the  Alaska  NaUvea  that  we  do  not  at 
the  same  time  Jeopardise  the  future  of 
the  remaining  public  lands. 

Pot  HR.  19387  does  not  Just  settle  the 
claims  of  our  Native  Americans.  It  also 
contains  procedures  governing  the  re- 
maining 78  vailhon  more  acrec  ol  land  to 
be  adacted  by  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
the  milUoni  more  acres  of  our  imbUo 
lands  to  be  dlspoaed  of  cmder  cl—atfle*- 
Uons  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Unfortunately,  the  Mil  «eU  up  a  xys- 
tem  of  prloiltlM  UuU  pl*CM  tht  Native 
and  Uie  nstional  loiaraat  behind  Um  In- 
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tei-esU  of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the 
private  developers.  NaUve  uaterests  have 
been  ignored  by  the  State  in  the  past  as 
showTi  by  the  manner  In  which  the  SUte 
selected  the  oil-rich  lands  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  F.nd  other  lands  near  vil- 
lages elsewhere  in  Alaska;  Native  claims 
to  Uie  same  land  were  simply  not  con- 
sidered. On  conservation  matters,  the 
present  SUte  administraUon  has  com- 
piled a  record  of  complete  opposition  to 
new  State  and  national  parks,  and  to 
wilderness  classifications  for  exisUng  na- 
Uonal parks  and  refuges. 

Private  interests,  including  most  nota- 
bly oil  and  gas  interest*;,  have  worked 
hand  in  hand  with  a  State  administra- 
tion dedicated  to  the  rapid  and  com- 
pletely unplanned  disposal  of  millions  of 
acres  of  SUte-selected  lands  into  private 
ownership  Private  developers,  moreover, 
have  benefited  from  a  Federal  classifica- 
tion policy  that  to  date  has  been  pri- 
marily oriented  toward  disposal  for 
private  u-se  under  public  land  laws 
originally  enacted  in  the  last  century. 

These  two  mterests.  State  and  private, 
are  given  priority  by  H.R.  10367.  NaUve 
vnllages  are  to  select  approximately  18 
million  acres  around  their  villages,  which 
number  about  200  The  amount  selected 
by  the  villages  is  based  on  population  of 
the  villages— and  in  no  way  relates  to  the 
value  of  Uie  lands  surrounding  the  vil- 
lages Some  villages  may  be  lucky,  others 
unlucky  m  the  lands  they  must  select. 
There  are  other  inequities,  most  notably 
differential  treatment  accorded  villages 
that  lie  within  various  Federal  with- 
drawals. 

Kt  the  same  time  as  village  selections 
are  being  made,  the  State  will  resume 
selecUons  of  the  rest  of  tJie  acreage  due 
it  under  the  statehood — about  78  millloo 
more  acres.  Also  at  the  same  Ume,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorijied 
by  H  R.  10367  to  classify  unreserved 
public  lands — thase  lands  not  already 
owned  by  the  State  or  withdrawn  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  various  pur- 
poses— for  di.sposiUon  under  the  public 
land  laws,  primarily  lor  disposal  or  lease 
to  private  i^esource  devetopers.  Lands 
around  villages  cannot  be  selected  by  the 
Slate  or  classified  by  the  Secretary  pend- 
ing NaUve  village  selecUons. 

Thus,  after  the  first  stage  of  village 
selecUons,  the  State,  and  private  devel- 
opers in  partnership  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  will  be  selecting  the  best 
of  the  remaining  public  lands  in  Alaska. 
State  selecUons  will  end  in  1983.  but 
Interior  Department  classifications  will 
continue  indefinitely  under  H.R.  10357. 
Only  when  the  State  has  completed  its 
.vlecUons  will  the  Native  regional  corpo- 
raUons  be  permitted  to  come  liack  and 
select  an  additional  22  mllMon  acres  from 
the  remaining  unreserved  puWlc  lands. 

Mr  Speaker.  It  is  assumed  by  most 
knowledgeable  olxservers  of  the  Alaska 
scene  that  by  the  time  the  State  and  the 
private  developers  have  made  their  seiec- 
uona,  not  much  eeonomically  valoahle 
land  will  remain  from  which  Native  re- 
frlonal  corporatJons  cmn  srtect  thetr  23 
mUBon  acres.  Repre«Mt»U¥e«  of  th« 
SUte  tesUfled  that  there  are  only  about 
70  to  90  mfllion  acres  of  economically 
valuable  land  in  Alaska.  The  bill  cynl- 
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cally  asks  the  Natives  to  step  aside  while 
the  beat  lands  are  selected. 

An  amendment  was  introduced  in  full 
committee  that  would  have  glvMi  the 
Natives  first  priority  to  their  40  million 
acres  This  amendment  failed,  regret- 
tably, by  a  vole  of  26  to  10 

There  is  another  important  interest 
not  even  recognized  by  H.R.  10367.  Tliis 
is  Uie  national  interest  in  new  naUonal 
I>arks,  wUdlife  refuges,  and  wild  and 
sccmic  rivers.  While  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authoriaed  by  the  measure  to 
classify  the  unreserved  pubhc  lands  for 
private  use  and  disposal,  the  Secretary  is 
not  directed  to  identify  those  portions 
of  Alaska  public  lands  he  may  find  suit- 
able for  inclusion  in  national  park,  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge,  and  naUonal  wild 
river  systems.  This  oversight  must  be  cor- 
rected, and  that  is  why  I  have  Joined  the 
genUeman  from  Arizona  ^Mr.  Udaix) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Sayixir)  in  cosponscring  the  na- 
tional interest  amendment. 

The  Udall-Saytor  amendment  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
study  certain  "national  interest  study 
areas."  Five  such  areas  are  withdrawn 
by  Congress  at  enactment,  all  of  which 
have  been  previously  withdrawn  for  other 
purposes  Other  areas  Uiat  have  already 
been  identified  by  the  Interior  D^aart- 
ment  would  also  be  withdrawn  by  the 
Secretary  within  5  years.  These  addi- 
tional national  interest  study  areas  would 
be  immune  from  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws  until  the  Secretary 
completed  his  study  and  Congress  acted 
on  his  recommendations  in  light  of  na- 
tional interest  in  these  areas.  There  Is  a 
limit  of  50  million  acres  placed  on  na- 
tional interest  study  areas  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  designate.  Thus  the  UdaH- 
Saylor  amendment  would  formally  in- 
clude national  interest  along  with  inter- 
ests of  Natives,  the  State,  and  private 
developers. 

It  would  work  this  way.  NaUve  village 
selecUons  would  proceed  as  called  for  un- 
der the  bill  wliether  located  within  na- 
tional interest  study  areas  or  noC  These 
it  mllUon  acre*  of  -village  sriections 
would  go  to  puteiit  automatically.  State 
land  selections  will  also  begin  at  enact- 
ment except  within  those  areas  set  aside 
by  the  bill  for  the  village  selections.  TiM 
State  can  indicate  its  intent  to  select 
lands  within  any  of  tt*  national  inter- 
est study  areas  that  Congress  sets  up  in 
the  biU.  and  within  any  of  the  national 
interest  study  areas  subseqoentty  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  who  has  5  years 
in  which  to  make  these  Identfflcatlons. 
But  State  selections  within  those  na- 
tional interest  areas  could  not  go  to 
patent  until  Congress  weighed  the  na- 
tional interest  in  these  areas  against  the 
SUUs  interest  and  proposed  uses. 

State  selectloDs  under  the  Statehood 
Act  proceed  until  the  end  of  l»8a;  18 
million  acres  remain  to  be  selected.  Ttier« 
is  no  way  of  predicting  how  much  o*  tbe 
State's  selections  win  faD  wtthto  nathmal 
interest  study  areas.  Probably  the  amount 
will  be  acMll.  But  whatever  the  total 
acreage  q<  propoMd  atote  selectknia  thai 
may  faU  wtthin  the  nattooal  IntorMt 
study  areas,  the  Important  principle  is 
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that  the  national  interest  is  protected 
and  not  preempted  by  a  State  admlnis- 
tration  that  has  not  hesitated  in  the  past 
to  use  its  power  of  selection  to  block  na- 
tional interest  in  a  potential  national 
park  My  colleaerues.  Mr  Udall  and  Mr 
Sa-tlob,  will  describe  these  areas  of  criti- 
cal national  Importance  that  are  with- 
drawn by  this  act  and  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  can  be  expected  to  desig- 
nate as  study  areas  within  5  years 

Alter  State  selections  have  been  com- 
pleted, in  1983,  the  11  Native  regional 
corcwrations  are  authorized  by  this  bill 
lo  select  an  additional  22  million  acres^ 
from  unreserved  public  land.  If  by  that 
late  date  any  of  the  national  interest 
study  areas  still  exist — that  is  if  Con- 
gress has  not  acted  on  the  Secretary's 
recommendations — and  a  Native  re- 
giorml  corporation  selects  lands  within 
a  Ftudy  area,  this  srfection  woold  not  go 
to  patent  tmtil  Congress  resolve*  the 
overlapping  claims  of  the  Native.  State. 
and  national  Interests 

And  here  is  the  crux  of  the  matter 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  UdaD-Saylor  amend- 
ment simjjly  Insures  that  national  in- 
terest to  preservation  of  certain  of  the 
public  lands  of  Alaska  la  g1v«i  equal 
consideration  with  Native.  State,  and 
private  claims  to  our  public  lands. 

This  amendment  would  enter  into  the 
land  selection  process  of  the  State  only 
in  Uioee  areas  where  State  land  selec- 
tions coincided  with  a  national  interest 
study  area.  Similarly.  It  would  only  af- 
fect Native  regional  corporation  selec- 
tions if  those  proposed  selecUons  hap- 
pened to  fall  within  a  national  interest 
study  area.  Congress,  in  adjudicating 
competing  clalma.  could  very  well  de- 
cide in  favor  of  Native  and  State  inter- 
ests; there  is  nothing  in  the  Udall-Say- 
lor  amendment  that  automatically  pre- 
cludes Native  or  State  selecUmis.  Or  dis- 
PKwition  to  private  developers  or  claim- 
ants, for  that  matter.  Congress  may  de- 
cide that  the  area  In  question  should  be 
returned  to  unreserved  public  land 
status,  or  that  NaUve  and  State  selec- 
Uons should  take  precedence.  II.  on  the 
other  hand.  Congress  concludes  that 
competing  claims  diould  give  way  to  re- 
tention for  the  national  purposes  rec- 
onunended  by  the  Secr^ary,  both  Na- 
tive and  State  selections  of  an  equal 
amount  of  land  can  be  made  from  unre- 
served public  land  outside  of  the  area 
retained.  "Hiere  is  no  attempt  made  in 
the  Udall-Saylor  amendment  to  reduce 
tho  acreage  totals  of  either  the  Native 
or  the  State. 

But  there  is  one  matter  that  I  would 
again  like  to  ^"ipt^riB* — the  Question  of 
priorities.  This  bin  pretends  to  balance 
off  State,  native  and  private  interests, 
at  the  same  time  as  it  deliberately  ig- 
Doree  the  "«^»/^a]  interest.  As  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  tlw  23  million  acres  to  be 
selected  by  Native  regional  con?orations 
comes  only  aftv  the  State  has  com- 
piled its  »el<wti»irm  and  after  additional 
rlafrsif*^*"""*  Iv  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  primte  di«?oaltioa.  and  the 
cumulative  impact  o(  both  will  be  to  re- 
move most  if  not  aU  of  the  truly  valuable 
land  from  poa^ile  native  restoDal  selec- 
tion. This  is  why  the  Native   regiMial 
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corporation  selectiona  should  be  moved 
up  and  placed  on  a  par  with  State  selec- 
tions, perhaps  on  an  alternating  basis. 
In  terms  of  the  Udall-Saylor  amendment, 
these  native  regional  corporation  selec- 
tions would  still  be  subject  to  congres- 
sional review  only  if  they  fell  within  a 
national  Interest  study  area,  but  other- 
wise would  proceed  to  patent,  as  do  the 
village  selections.  As  H.R.  10387  stands 
now.  Alaska's  natives  have  been  put  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  and  the  national  in- 
terest has  not  even  been  allowed  to  Join 
the  end  of  that  line. 

Again.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  counter- 
part to  this  bill  will  indeed  correct  this 
flagrant  disregard  of  native  interests  by 
reordering  the  land  selection  priorities. 
It  is  regrettable  that  a  similar  amend- 
ment was  defeated  in  committee  in  this 
body. 

Meanwhile  we  can  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  all  of  the  people  of  this  country 
by  supporting  the  UdaU-Saylor  amend- 
ment. The  Senate  version  also  contains 
the  framework  for  a  national  intereft 
amendment  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  whlcn 
I  am  cosponsoring.  I  hope  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  give  their  support  to 
this  vital  provision. 


UNITED  NATIONS'  CREHDIBIIJTY  GAP 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  October  18.  1971 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker.  Ho  Ying- 
chin,  president  of  the  United  Nations 
Association  of  the  Republic  of  China,  was 
kind  enough  to  provide  me  with  a  copy 
of  his  letter  to  the  president  and  dele- 
gates of  all  member  nations  of  the  26th 
session  of  the  United  Nations. 

President  Ho's  eloquent  statement  ex- 
presses the  sentiments  of  many  of  us  who 
realize  that  the  United  Nations  is  going 
against  its  very  purpose  by  even  con- 
sidering the  admittance  of  Communist 
China.  How  can  the  United  Nations  pur- 
port to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  by  ex- 
pelling a  peaceful  and  responsible  coun- 
try like  Nationalist  China  and  replacing 
It  with  Red  China  with  a  record  of  ex- 
psmslonist  policies  against  other  peace- 
ful nations  and  oppression  of  its  own 
citizens? 

Any  organization  is  judged  by  its  ac- 
tions more  than  on  its  promises  and 
images.  The  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion acts  on  half-truths  and  distortions. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan.  a  member  of 
the  US.  delegation  to  the  UNO,  has  pub- 
licly accused  that  organization  of  "set- 
tling in  a  swamp  of  untruth  tmd  half- 
truth  and  half-truth  and  vagary,"  a  news 
the  admission  of  Red  China  is  but  an- 
otiier  example  of  Its  "intellectual  bank- 
ruptcy." like  "an  old  bitch  gone  in  the 
teeth,"  the  UNO  has  retrogreaeed  to  but 
a  puppert  organization  ot  its  Communist 
masters. 

I   Include    Mr.    Moynlhan's    remarks 
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evaluating  the  UNO  for  acting  on  "un- 
truth and  half-truth  and  vagary,"  a  news 
article  related  to  this  attack,  and  a  copy 
of  President  Ho's  letter  indicating  UNO 
duplicity  In  the  matter  of  the  admission 
of  Red  China  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
(Prom   the   Waahlngum    Poet.   Oct    9.    1971) 

MOYNIHAN    DtNOUNCia    UN      RiPORT    ON    U.S. 

Unitet  Nations,  Oct.  8 — Former  presiden- 
tial adviser  I>anlel  Patrick  MoyrUhan.  now 
a  member  of  the  U  S.  delegation  here.  «ald 
today  the  United  Nations  "Is  settling  In  a 
.swamp  oX  untruth  and  half  truth  and  va- 
gary. • 

He  angrily  denounced  "recurrently  wrong" 
references  to  the  United  States  In  the  U  N's 
1970  Report  on  the  World  Social  Situation 
and  a-sserted  that  It  provided  evidence  of  the 
organization's    'intellectual    bankruptcy  " 

Moynlhan.  who  returned  to  Harvard  after 
resigning  hla  White  House  post  and  refusing 
President  Nixon's  offer  of  the  UN  ambas- 
sadorship, said  the  report  "reads  like  the 
work  of  a  haras-sed  undergraduate  hoping 
against  reason  that  his  senior  thesis,  o^m- 
plled  in  three  horrendous  nights  of  scissors. 
paste  and  black  coffee,  will  be  accepted  on 
grounds  that  he  wUl  otherwise  not  grad- 
uate" 

One  section  of  the  report  that  Moynlhan 
said  made  the  mind  reel  was  Its  statement 
that  the  working  poor  In  the  United  Slates 
would  number  5  million  by  1974  an  Increase 
of  more  than  3  million  over   19fl7 

"8pe«klng  only  from  memory,  I  would  say 
our  estimate  of  the  working  poor  In  1967  was 
about  15  million  and  the  number  Is  expected 
to  drop  to  ab<:>ut  10  million  by  1974.  '  Moynl- 
han obtierved 

"Where  did  the  UN  data  come  from?"  he 
a«ked 

A  U  N  spokesman  Indicated  that  Secre- 
tary Oeneral  U  Thant  might  authorize  a  re- 
ply to  Moynlhan's  strictures 

Veteran  D  N  observers  could  not  recall  any 
similar  outburst  by  a  US.  delegate  against 
the  Secretariat,  which  was  re8p<in.slble  for 
the  report  The  spokesman  said  Curt  Jansson, 
a  Plnntsh  national ,  was  the  head  of  the  so- 
cial   affairs  division  which   prepared  it. 

Moynlhan.  who  made  hla  remarks  In  the 
debate  on  the  report  In  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly'B  wKlai  oommlttee,  said  there  was 
"Bcajcely  a  sentence  concerning  th^  United 
States  In  the  .  .  .  report  which  a  reputable 
social  scientist  or  reponslble  gove.  nment  of- 
clal  could  approve" 

Replying  to  a  Soviet  statement  In  the  com- 
mittee about  "how  bad  things  seemed  to  be 
In  the  United  States,  as  portrayed,  presum- 
ably." In  the  report,  and  about  labor  un- 
ion protesta  against  certain  policies  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  he  observed  "The 
distinguished  delegates  comes  from  a  land 
where  the  lost  trade  union  proteet  occurred 
in  1917." 

Uwrrro  States   Delegation  to  th«  Oenexal 

ASSIMBLT 

(Statement  by  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  United 
State«  Representative.  In  Committee  HI, 
on  the  1970  Report  on  the  World  Social 
Situation.  October  7.  1971) 

The  Secretary -Oeneral  has  stated  the 
United  Nations  Is  on  the  verge  of  flecal  bank- 
ruptcy 1  should  like  to  talk  about  the  pros- 
pect of  Intellectual  bankruptcy  as  evidenced 
by  the  draft  1970  Report  on  the  World  Social 
Situation. 

There  is  much  that  Is  admirable  about  this 
document.  not«bly  the  Introductory  chapter 
wtiich  contrasts  population  growth  with  eco- 
nomic growth  In  appropriately  global  terms. 
There  l«  so  much  to  be  learned  from  thee* 
few  pages  that  It  may  seetn  ungeneroua  to 
dwell  on  the  shortcomings  ot  the  main  IXMly 
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of  the  text,  but  It  Is  necessary  to  do  so  else 
the  truth  of  these  fundamental  facts  be  ob- 
scured and  their  Impact  loet  'n  the  "mush" 
that  foilows. 

There  Is  first  a  question  of  quality.  We  are 
not  new  at  the  enterprise.  The  original  World 
StKlal  Situation  Report  appeared  In  1967  We 
have  had  tliree  years  to  prep<u-e  the  present 
document. 

It  has  not  been  done  well.  It  reads  like  th« 
work  of  a  harassed  undergraduate  hoping 
against  reason  that  his  senior  thesis,  com- 
piled In  three  horrendous  nlghta  of  scissors, 
paste,  and  black  ooffee.  wUI  be  accepted  on 
grounds  that  he  will  otherwise  not  graduate. 

I  will  speak  only  ol  referencea  in  the  re- 
port to  the  United  States.  I  am  not  compe- 
tent to  ct>mment  on  references  to  other  na- 
tions, and  it  may  be  that  only  the  American 
pa.'^sages  have  the  quality  of  persistent  and 
seeming  Invincible  Inaccuracy  which  Is  so 
d!Slre«elng  The  United  State*  is  but  one 
among  many  equal  natlona,  but  we  hope  we 
are  laferloc  to  none  In  our  concern  for  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  reputation.  A  sjnail 
part  of  that  reputation  is  at  stake  here  Tlis 
Issue  then  Is  too  Important  to  admit  of  polite 
evasion. 

There  Is  scarcely  a  sentence  concerning  the 
United  States  In  the  World  Social  Situation 
Report  which  a  reputable  social  scientist  or 
a  responsible  government  official  could  ap- 
prove Where  the  facts  are  knowable  they 
are  recvuTently  wrong  Where  they  are  not 
knowable.  they  are  confidently  asserted. 

No  one  should  t*  required  to  hear  the 
whole   of   It    I   win   cite   but  examples. 

On  page  six  we  learn;  "According  to  most 
recent  estimates,  even  the  working  poor  In 
the  United  States  will  number  about  6  mil- 
lion by  1974.  an  Increase  of  more  than  3 
million  over  1967  "  Backward  reels  the  mind. 
The  United  States  has.  I  suspect,  the  best 
poveity  statistics,  as  they  are  somewhat  in- 
elegantly referred  to.  of  any  country  in  the 
world  As  with  almost  all  our  statistics,  these 
are  regxilarly  published  Speaking  only  from 
memory.  I  would  say  our  estimate  of  the 
working  poor  In  1967  was  about  15  million, 
and  the  number  Is  expected  to  drop  to  about 
10  million  by  1974.  Where  did  the  UN  data 
come  from? 

On  pa<;e  24  we  leiirn  that  there  Is  now 
under  consideration  in  the  United  States 
the  establishment  of  "a  guaranteed  mini- 
mum annual  Income  oi  $1,600  for  a  family 
of  four  "  This  and  accompanying  proposals, 
the  paragraph  continues,  "are  being  debated 
in  the  United  States  Congrem  In  1970  " 
Really.  The  amount  Involved  is  •3.400.  a 
oonslderable  difference.  The  debate  L»  going 
on  in  1971  It  Is  difficult  to  accept  that  a 
UN  document  should  be  so  behind  times,  as 
this  report  Is  By  a  rough  count  there  are 
195.000  words  in  our  report  the  result  of 
three  years  work  The  New  York  Times 
publishes  142,900  words  dally,  and  would  not 
tolerate  the  confusion  of  $1,600  with  (3,400 
with  respect  to  a  bill  which  the  President 
of  our  country,  doubtless  for  his  own  po- 
litical reasons,  but  with  grounds  nonethe- 
less, has  called  the  most  Important  Item  of 
domestic  legislation   In  three  decades. 

Let  me  speak  of  the  near  unknowable  On 
page  17  we  read,  "A  recent  evaluation  of 
Community  Action  Programs  Indicates  that, 
as  a  catalyst  for  institutional  cooperation 
and  programme  coordination,  it  does  not 
show  great  success."  I  am  not  at  all  unsym- 
pathetic to  this  conclusion.  Several  years 
back  I  published  a  book  which  more  or  less 
predicted  this  outcome.  But  I  know  of  no 
evidence  that  eatabllshee  It,  and  I  am  most 
skeptical  that  social  science  In  Ita  present 
stage  of  development  la  capable  of  making 
any  general  statement  about  luch  an  ac- 
tivity I  know  of  a  doeen  case  studlea.  Borne 
are  excellent.  Including  a  recently  published 
work  by  •  distinguished  yoting  •cbolar  wbo 
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happens  alao  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  o<  State.  But  I  know  ol  no 
serious  study  that  attempts  a  summary 
Judgment.  We  work  hard  at  such  things  in 
the  United  SUtes.  and  I  must  state,  speak- 
ing more  as  Vice-Chalrman  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
than  a£  r  member  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  89th  General  Assembly,  we 
don't  think  we  knew  how  to  do  them  Some 
think  we  do.  hut  this  at  point  most  of  as 
don't. 

There  are  mistakes  In  details  In  the  Report 
which  delegations  should  not  have  to  worry 
about.  Thus  footnote  76  cites  a  book.  The 
crisis  of  the  Negro  Intellect  The  reference 
Is  to  a  work  of  Harold  Cruse,  a  noted  writer, 
entitled  The  CYIbIs  of  the  Negro  Intellectual, 
obvlouslv  a  wholly  different  subject.  Poot- 
note  62  cites  a  work  by  myself  and  Nathan 
Olazer  The  citation  Is  not  accurate.  More 
Importantly,  the  reference  Is  to  a  proposi- 
tion m  the  nrst  edition  that  we  revised  con- 
siderably In  a  second  edition  published  more 
than  a  year  ago.  It  Is  not  altogether  true 
that  professors  revise  their  books  only  to 
increase  their  sales.  I  wUl  note,  finally,  that 
American  taxpayers  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  Medicaid  legislation  was  en- 
acted in  1967. 

My  second  point  l.s  far  the  more  serious. 
Inaccuracies  in  the  data  of  the  World  Social 
Situation  Report  liave  no  IdeologlcaJ  Inten- 
tion or  consequence,  and  are  easily  corrected. 
This  la  not  true  of  the  methodology  of  the 
report.  Here  we  encounter  a  profoundly  seri- 
ous problem,  which  can  only  cause  alarm  to 
persons  committed  to  free  enquiry  in  an 
open  society.  This  methodology,  let  it  be 
clear,  is  not  the  result  of  any  plan.  It  Is 
merely  the  end  consequence  of  a  succession 
of  choices  reflecting  what  was  either  con- 
venient or  possible  under  the  circumstances 
The  outcome,  nonetheless.  Is  ominous.  I  use 
that  term  with  care. 

The  ixatlons  of  the  world  are  shaded  along 
a  spectrum  from  those  which  allow  no  public 
criticism  of  gowernment  U>  those  which  allow 
and  even  facilitate  and  encourage  such  cri- 
ticism My  nation  la  of  the  latter  sort.  We 
are  protective  of  this  tradition,  even  if  we 
are  not  alw^J"  comfortable  with  It.  Uke  an 
old  veteran — we  are,  after  all,  an  old  nation — 
we  point  with  some  pride  to  the  scars  of 
what  m  our  care  «r«  typically  self-inflicted 
wounda.  Now  In  practical  terms  what  this 
means  Is  that  our  book  stores  are  filled  with 
^•olumee  telUng  how  terrible  things  are  Onr 
"socially  and  pdltlcaUy  disenlranchlaed" 
siudenU.  aixiut  which  one  reads  on  pg.  43 
flj  about  the  continent  In  ]et  planes  to  con- 
ferences at  which  they  pass  rwolutlons 
reflecting  strong  and  genuine  feelings  about 
contemporary  society  We  do  not  tear  such 
acUvlUea.  We  would  fear  their  absence, 
knowing  Mj*X.  the  liberty  lives  In  proteat  and 
democracy  prospers  under  conditions  of 
change.  When  we  travel  about  the  world  and 
come  to  a  country  whoee  newspapers  are 
filled  with  bad  news,  we  feel  that  liberty  lives 
m  that  land  When  we  come  to  a  country 
whoee  new?<paper9  are  filled  with  good  news, 
we  fert  differently. 

It  18  possible  for  others  Ui  misunderstand 
us  In  these  matter*  The  dlatlngulahsd  Soviet 
delegate  cununefiited  at  some  length  on  how 
bad  things  seemed  to  t)e  In  the  United  States 
as  portrayed,  presumably.  In  the  World  Social 
Situation  Report.  She  noted,  also,  the  pres- 
ence at  this  time  of  trade  union  proteet 
11  gainst  certain  poHclee  of  the  Administration 
now  In  office  It  Is  not  surprising  that  this 
should  strike  her  Ths  dUtlngulshed  delegate 
comes  from  a  land  where  the  last  trade  union 
protpst  occtirred  In  1917  Speaking  as  a  fornaer 
trade  utUonlst.  as  a  repreeentatlve  ot  my 
trade  umon  local  In  the  central  body  of  o>ur 
union,  aiMl  as  an  Aasutant  Secretary  of 
Labor    under    two    American    President*,    I 
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would  like  to  make  It  clear  that  trade  union 
protest — as  with  sttident  protest,  minority 
protest,  majority  protect,  profeasorlal  pro- 
test— 1|  (*aractej-l9tlc  of  our  democracy  We 
do  not  mind  It  We  shotild  mind  the  abeence 
of  It.  I  believe  Mr  George  Meany,  the  head 
of  our  labor  movement,  a  man  of  this  nation 
and  equally  of  world,  wotild  be  willing  to 
make  this  one  thing  perfectly  clear  to  any 
who  ha've  doubts. 

Hence  my  concern  about  the  rrethodclogy 
of  the  World  Social  Situation  Report  Au 
fond  what  we  have  here  Is  a  reflection  of  the 
differing  levels  of  public  criticism  of  govern- 
ment and  society  In  the  different  nations 
and  regions  of  the  world  As  the  distin- 
guished Soviet  delegate  toW  us.  and  here  1 
paraphrase,  "The  Soslet  people  live  In  har- 
mony— there  is  no  conflict  among  social 
groups."  Doubtless  that  Is  so.  It  is  not  so  of 
the  United  States,  where  there  Is  much  dis- 
cordance and  considerable  conflict.  There 
has  always  been,  and  I  sho^d  hope  will  al- 
ways be.  We  make  no  demands  on  other 
peoples  to  live  as  we  do.  but  we  mu»t  Insist 
that  to  interpret  the  processes  of  a  society 
which  enconragee  the  clash  of  opinion — as 
for  example  between  our  various  political 
parties— from  the  point  of  view  of  a  society 
that  does  not  Is  to  utterly  misrepresent  our 
understanding  of  reality. 

I  repeat:  "we  do  not  seek  to  convert  any- 
one to  (Tur  view  of  tilings.  When  we  have 
tried,  we  have  rarely  succeeded  We  are  fully 
content  that  others  live  as  they  will.  The 
wtJrid  is  a  \'arled  place,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions reflects  that  variation.  There  are  com- 
monalities, as  WK  say.  The  United  Statea,  as 
so  many  members  of  the  UN,  has  a  colonial 
past  which  we  overcame  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  not  a  UtUe  atllynesa.  As  with  other 
underdeveloped  nations  -we  drew  on  great 
resotirces  of  foreign  capital  to  develop  our 
economy,  and  this  too  gave  rise  to  awkward 
movements. 

We  share  more  than  admiration  for  those 
nations  now  going  through  these  experlencee. 
We  have  shared  their  experiences  as  wen  And 
vM  there  are  dlfferenoee  among  us.  and  these 
are  equally  matters  oC  coocem  to  ua  U  U 
itll  the  more  important,  then,  that  omdal 
reports  ol  the  United  NaUooa  on  aoctal  mat- 
ters confine  tbemaelves  to  data  aboat  which 
approximately  uniform  international  deflnl- 
uons  can  be  agrted  upon. 

There  U  not  the  least  hope,  for  example, 
that  our  many  nations  should  agree  on  what 
constitutes  social  harmony,  or  what  pro- 
cesses abet  or  impede  social  change.  Nor  is 
there  any  need  We  all  have  writers.  Let 
them  write,  and  let  thoee  who  read  form 
what  opinion*  they  will.  Our  task  should  be 
to  assist  such  Uidependent  analyais  by  pub- 
Itshlnp  each  four  years  •  World  Social  Situ- 
ation Report  cons*8tlng  primarily  of  standard 
s<Klal  statistics  relating  to  the  baalc  census 
facts  of  birth  and  death  and  modes  of  life  In 
between 

One  or  another  country  In  the  world  has 
been  doing  this  at  least  since  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus  We  In  the  United  States 
have  been  doing  It  every  ten  years  since  1790 
Other  nations  have  equally  long  experience 
I^t  us  do.  then,  what  we  know  how  to  do  Let 
\\»  do  It  well.  Let  us  do  It  so  well  that  statis- 
tics provided  by  the  United  Nations  set  a 
standard  lor  governments  of  the  world,  and  a 
resotirce  for  scholars  everywhere.  But  let  us 
ha%'e  no  more  efforts  to  explore  one  another's 
psyche  on  the  basis  of  newspaper  dippings 
The  Brlttsh  pxdsMcatlon  Social  Trends,  the 
first  Issue  of  which  appeared  In  1970.  might 
well  serve  as  a  model.  I  do  not  doubt  there 
are  equally  good  examples  as  elsewhere. 

The  UN  is  not  drowning  in  words.  It  is 

settling   In    a   swamp   of    untruth   and   half 

truth  and  vagary,  ot  which  I  would  suppose 

half  truth"  Is  as  good  example  aa  any.  We 

shall  gel  out  of  this  slough  only  as  we  learn 
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to  lower  otir  analytic  ambitlorui  and  raise  our 
analytic  standards 

The  UNnxD  Nationb  Association 

OF  Trt*  R«prM.ic  or  China 

TaiiPifn  Chine,  Oct.  $.  1971. 
H    E    Dr    Adam  Mai-ik. 

Prende-nt  of  the  Z6th  SMirion  of  The  VS  Gen- 
eral AsBembiy  and  The  Oeletfiei  of  All 
Memtxrr  Nations.  United  Nattont  Neu 
York  HY  V.S^ 
Dear  Mr  Pristdent  Max-hc  and  The  D»xe- 
GATE  OF  All  Membeb  Nations:  The  purpose 
of  the  United  Nations  Is  to  find  effective 
means  to  establ;sh  an  ever-lasung  peace  i:. 
the  wake  of  two  dlaastrous  worid  w^ia  The 
objectives  of  the  U.N.  Charter  are  the  pre- 
vention of  international  aggression,  main- 
tenance of  world  peace,  respect  for  hnm«n 
rights  and  freedom,  and  Improvement  of  the 
living  condition*  of  the  people  everywhere 
To  Insure  the  attaliiment  of  these  goals 
member  nations  are  required  to  stolde  by  !n- 
lernatlonal  Justice  and  the  principles  of  In- 
ternational Uw  and  are  particularly  forbid- 
den to  encroach  upon  the  territorial  Inte- 
pnty  or  sovereignty  ot  another  nation  by 
the  ii»e  of  ooerclon  or  force  of  anna.  This  is 
the  fundamental  spirit  at  the  UJ«.  Charter 
The  violation  or  abnegation  of  this  spirit  in 
any  way  would  Inevitably  shake  the  United 
Nations  at  Its  very  foundation  and  iMlng 
about  the  threat  of  an  unprecedented  disas- 
ter to  the  human  race. 

The  Republic  of  catna  had  fought  ag- 
gression single-handed  for  five  long  years 
when  the  Second  World  War  began.  With  the 
victory  over  aggression  finally  won,  ti»e  Re- 
public of  China  Joined  Its  wwtlnis  Allies  to 
give  birth  to  thU  world  organbBatlon  for 
peace  and.  In  reoognltloB  of  its  ooBtrlbu- 
tlons.  was  Justly  awarded  a  permanent  aoat 
m  the  Security  CcrancU  alongside  the  four 
other  principal  Alttcs  which  ta  clearly 
stipulated  In  Article  3S  c<  the  Charter  The 
full  name  of  this  oountry  "The  Repnbbc  of 
China  "  stlpulatad  In  the  aforwraentloned  Ar- 
ticle which  cannot  bs  tisurped  hy  any  11- 
legal  means.  As  China  saade  the  biggest 
.s*crt&c«  prior  to  the  birth  o*  the  Unltad  Na- 
tlona and  oonstdering  the  dmcomee  per- 
taining to  the  organlMttlon  of  the  world 
body,  w^  consider  It  our  inaUenahle  duty  to 
safeguard  the  Integrity  or  ths  prtikclpios  on 
which  the  UJ*.  Cbarter  was  drawn  up. 

The  OoTemmBnt  of  the  Bepubtic  of  China 
was  legally  oonstltotsd  throogh  pofmlar  elec- 
tions as  provided  In  the  Chinese  constitution 
In  this  same  Constitution  It  Is  speetllcd  that 
respect  for  the  U.N.  Charter  shall  be  the  oor- 
nerstone  of  the  nation's  forrtgn  poMcr  Prac- 
tlsli^  conattutlcmal  democracy  Internally  and 
falthftUly  carrying  out  the  obllgaUone  ot  the 
U  Jt.  Charter  ertemally,  this  goremment  baa 
enjoyed  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Chinese  people  at  home  and  abroad  and  is 
InternaUonAlly  recognized  as  a  gov>ernment 
of  responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
I lists  are  a  rebel  group.  Blnoe  Its  usurpatloo 
or  F>ower  on  the  mainland  of  China,  the 
regime  has,  been  tranxplng  en  human  rights 
in  Its  domeauc  admlnialration  while  pur- 
s'oing  a  policy  ol  aggression  In  intemauonal 
affairs.  The  atrocltiet  committed  by  the  re- 
gime have  been  getting  worse  over  the  past 
years.  Here  are  some  of  the  notorious  crimes 
committed   by   this   group   of    gangsters. 

1  Twenty  years  ago  the  Pelplng  regime  at- 
tacked the  Republic  of  Korea  by  force,  for 
which  the  Security  Ccnmcll  meted  out  the 
penalty  of  collectl've  sanction  and  the  regime 
was  formally  condemned  t>y  the  General  As- 
sembly as  an  aggressor — Reaolotton  adcf>ted 
bv  the  327th  general  meeting  of  the  Oeneral 
AfisemWy,  February  1st,  1961.  The  cemdemna- 
tlon  still  staikds.  Instead  of  curbing  lU  ag- 
gressive acts,  ths  lagiaoe  has  stepped  up  iia 
internaUonal  brigandage.  Besides  playing  ths 
role  of  an  instigator  in  the  Viet  Nam  con- 
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fllct.  It  ba*  engaged  In  InflUraUun  and  suo- 
verslon  In  other  parta  of  the  world.  Today  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese  Communlsta  are  clearly 
discernible  tn  every  local  Insurgence  ;n 
Houtheaat  Aala,  the  Middle  East,  L*tln  Amer- 
ica and  Africa.  Furthermore,  the  regime  haa 
repeatedly  proclaimed  its  attempt  at  a  'wor.d 
revolution"  by  means  of  violence.  Despite 
Its  recent  smiling  offensive,  the  pelplng  re- 
gime stlU  regards  the  United  States  as  Its 
arch  enemy  and  has  openly  reafftrmed  Its  de- 
termination to  support  the  Communist 
forces  m  Viet  Nam.  Khmer  and  Laos  to  per- 
petuate the  war  against  the  United  States. 

3.  ■asentlally  a  gang  of  terrorists,  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  has  earned  the 
deep  hatred  of  the  Chinese  {>eople  for  Im- 
posing upon  them  a  system  that  Is  dia- 
metrically opp>os«d  to  the  Chinese  cultural 
traditions.  This  accounts  for  the  endless  up- 
risings against  the  regime  since  lu  inception 
over  twenty  years  ago.  In  order  to  suppress 
the  resistance  movement  and  to  uproot  the 
Chinese  traditions,  the  regime  has  resorted 
to  a  reign  of  terror  and  wholesale  massacre. 
The  program  In  Tibet  In  1963  has  been  ui  - 
surpassed  both  in  scale  and  bruUllty.  Ac- 
cording to  reliable  statistics,  as  many  as  63.- 
000,000  Chinese  people  have  been  butchered 
by  the  Chinese  Communists,  and  more  than 
1.600.000  Chinese  people  have  fled  from  the 
mainland  to  escape  Communist  persecution. 
The  internal  power  struggle  within  the  Pe;- 
plng  regime  Is  far  from  over.  These  develop- 
menu  have  given  He  to  the  assertion  that 
the  Pelplng  regime  Is  In  effective  control  of 
the  mainland. 

3.  Dedicated  to  an  eicpanslonallfit  policy, 
the  Pelplng  regime  has  been  squeezing  the 
captive  people  of  their  last  trace  of  material 
pcBseeslon  In  Its  frantic  preparation  for  war. 
During  the  turmoil  created  by  the  deviUah 
Rod  Ouards,  production  ground  to  a  halt  and 
rural  areas  were  plunged  into  a  state  of 
bankruptcy.  The  upshot  has  been  an  eco- 
nomic crisis  that  Is  getting  steadily  worse  In 
an  attempt  to  wriggle  Itself  out  of  the  dlf- 
tlcultlea  resulting  from  international  i.soIr- 
tlon,  the  regime  has  of  late  adopted  a  smiling 
offensive  and  is  using  trade  as  a  bait  to  lure 
the  Western  countries  into  Its  political  trap. 
It  Is  a  known  fact  that  free  trade  Is  Impos- 
sible under  the  economic  system  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  They  are  merely  using 
trade  as  a  cover  for  their  political  plots.  The 
only  'foreign  trade"  the  Pelplng  regime  h&s 
been  pushing  with  earnest  in  the  past  twenty 
years  is  the  export  of  nacrotlcs  to  undermine 
the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  people 
In  the  free  world.  According  to  data  collected 
by  the  Weeklj/  Review  of  London,  the  peas- 
auta  on  the  Chinese  mainland  have  been 
ordered  to  plant  popples  on  a  ma-s.sive  .scale 
with  the  total  acreage  reaching  5,830.000 
hectares.  There  are  thirty  "special  products 
proceaalng  factories  '  engaged  In  the  proce.ss- 
ing  of  narcotics  for  dumping  oversea-s  In 
1970  alone  the  Pelplng  regime  exported  $800 
million  worth  of  narcotics.  Including  opium, 
morphine  and  heroin  Pelping's  trade  'Aiti 
"friendly"  Japanese  busine.is  firms  has  fur- 
ther facilitated  Its  narcotics  Bhipments  to 
Japan  According  to  the  .statl.stlcs  of  the 
Japanese  National  Narcotics  Control  Com- 
mission. Peiplng'3  annual  narcotics  export 
to  Japan  has  reached  60  billion  yen.  If  left 
unchecked,  the  regime's  evil  policy  of  ex- 
porting narcotics  would  completely  wreck 
the  cultural  foundation  of  the  great  democ- 
racies and  corrupt  tlie  moral  fibers  of  their 
people  In  ten  years  Those  who  are  enthusias- 
tic about  doing  trade  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists would  do  well  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences thereof. 

All  these  p<.)lnt  up  to  our  conviction  that 
the  Peiping  rei^lme  is  at  the  root  of  all  trou- 
bles in  A.sla  und  the  whole  world  Each  and 
every  act  of  the  regime  has  violated  the 
principles  of  the  UJ*.  Charter  and  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  Fur- 
thermore, the  Chinese  Communist  leadership 
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has  tlm*  and  again  poured  venom  against 
the  United  Nations  and  vowed  to  form  a 
•Revolutionary  United  Nations  "  These  and 
other  pronouncements  have  unmistakably 
shown  the  regime's  determination  to  destroy 
the  existing  United  Nations.  TTie  irony  of  all 
this  has  been  that  Albania.  Pelping's  Eu- 
ropean satellite,  and  several  other  countries, 
in  complete  disregard  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  have  regularly  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly  the  prepos- 
terous proposal  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist regime  be  admitted  to  the  family  of  na- 
tions at  the  expense  of  the  Republic  of  Clilna 
The  fact  that  the  Albanian  proposal  wiis  In- 
variably voted  down  by  the  General  Assembly 
during  the  past  years  Indicated  eloquently 
that  we.  China  and  our  friendly  powers, 
fought  against  the  admittance  of  the  Pelplng 
Communist  regime  to  the  United  Nations 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  our 
own  legal  rights  and  privileges  in  the  United 
Nations  but  also  for  the  purpoee  ot  uphold- 
ing the  sanctity  of  the  Charier  as  well  afi  the 
security  of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
However  we  cannot  help  observing  again 
with  apprehension  that  the  clamor  for  ad- 
mitting the  Pelplng  regime  has  a^aln  gained 
currency  lately  amidst  a  rising  tide  of  Inter- 
national appeasement.  It  has  even  been  sug- 
gested that  China's  permanent  seat  In  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  should  be 
given  to  the  Peiplng  Regime.  If  such  an  ab- 
surd Idea,  so  obviously  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  the  UN,  Charter  were  to  be 
translated  Into  reality.  It  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  rewarding  aggression  in  total  dis- 
regard oX  international  Justice.  Such  a  devel- 
opment would  be  like  the  United  Nations 
signing  its  own  death  sentence. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  session 
iif  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  will 
debate  and  decide  on  the  so-called  "China 
Representation"  Issue  and  that  the  decisions 
of  such  debate  would  have  serious  conse- 
quences on  the  future  security  of  the  United 
Nations,  this  Association  has  reached  an 
ununlmou.s  rcBolutlon  to  appeal  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency and  the  Delegates  of  all  member 
nations  to  the  present  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Session  to  effectively  respect 
the  sanctity  of  the  UN  Charter  and  to  reso- 
lutely prevent  the  Pelplng  ComnuuilHt  regime 
from  entering  the  United  Nations  for  the 
purpose  of  upholding  international  Justice 
and  the  preservation  of  world  peace. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Ho  Ting -CHIN, 

President. 
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NATIONAL  STUDENT  LOBBY  DI- 
RECTOR COMMENTS  ON  HIGHER 
EDUCATION    BILL 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or    CALirOB.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  mail 
today  contained  tlie  following  letter  from 
Peter  L.  Coye,  the  acting  executive  di- 
rector of  Llie  National  Student  Lobby. 

Peter  Coye  is  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Berkeley,  and  he  has  worked  over 
the  past  months  to  develop  the  nascent 
National  Student  Lobby  Into  an  efTectlve 
voice  of  students  relating  to  major  issues 
before  thi.s  body. 

Tins  week,  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
consider  significant  alteiTialive  proposals 
concerning  the  direction  of  Federal  aid 
to  higher  education.  Mr  Coye  has  studied 
both   tiie  committee   proposal   and   the 


Quie  substitute  and  he  has  talked  with 
other  student  leaders  around  the  coun- 
try before  writing  to  me. 

I  believe  his  letter  pro\ides  informa- 
tion on  the  student  perspective  on  this 
crucial  legislation,  and  I  now  insert  It 
into  tlie  Record  : 

OcTOBm.  18,  1971. 

CoNUKESSMAN    RoNALD    'V      DSLXUIIS, 

Longwortn  House  Office  Building, 
Wa.fhington,  D  C 

DtAR  Ms.  DcLXUMs:  I  am  writing  you  In 
regard  to  a  \llal  matter  concerning  Federal 
iud  U)  higher  education. 

Sometime  this  week  you  wUl  have  a  chance 
to  either  advance  equal  education  for  all 
cla.^ses  and  races  of  people  In  America,  or 
set  back  those  opportunities  for  young  peo- 
ple In  this  country. 

H.R  7'248,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Qule  from 
Minn,  will.  In  my  opinion,  provide  a  more 
equitable  system  for  distributing  Federal 
money  to  needy  students.  Speclflcally.  the 
E.O.G.  grants  will  be  guaranteed  to  studenU. 
rather  than  institutions  under  Mr.  Qule's 
proposal.  I  feel  this  Is  a  move  to  combat  In- 
stitutional racism  in  this  country  and  will 
provide  educational  opportunities  fr>r  minor- 
ity groups  which  have  been  locked  out  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  In  America  In  the 
past. 

I  urge  that  you  give  full  support  to  Mr. 
Qule  and  the  amendments  which  he  Is  con- 
sidering. 

Though  the  NaUonal  Student  Lobby  la 
taking  no  offlcla]  stand  on  this  issue  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  adequate  time 
to  poll  our  constituency,  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  talk  with  several  students  In  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia and  Wisconsin  by  phone.  These  stu- 
dents have  urged  me  to  support  Mr  Quie  in 
all  possible  ways. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  L  Cotk, 
Acting  Executive  Director. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOURKE  B. 
HICKENLOOPER 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

uw    low* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  October  13,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  2  decades,  Bourke  Hlcken- 
looper  was  a  symbol,  to  most  Americans, 
of  the  great  State  of  Iowa.  His  unswerv- 
ing dedication  to  the  American  people 
and  his  steadfast  defense  of  American 
principles  were  admired  by  millions, 
lowan.s  were  particularly  proud  of  the 
example  of  leadership  which  he  fur- 
nished the  rest  of  the  countrj'.  lowans' 
admiration  for  Senator  Hickenlooper 
was  demonstiated  time  and  time  again 
at  the  ballot  box  He  became  known  blS 
the  "winninee.st"  Republican  the  State 
had  ever  known. 

In  the  19  times  Bourke  Hickenlooper 
wont  before  the  voters  of  Iowa,  he  only 
lost  on  two  occasions.  He  was  defeated 
in  hij  first  bid  for  public  office,  losing 
his  parly's  nomination  for  Linn  County 
attorney  in  1932.  This  defeat,  however, 
did  more  to  strengthen  his  resolve  to 
enter  public  service  than  anything  el.se. 
Two  years  later,  he  successfully  ran  for 
the  office  of  State  representative.  He 
served  4  years  as  a  State  representative 
before  entering  the  Republican  primary 
for  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor. 

Duiing  tills  primary.  Bourke  Hicken- 
looper learned,  first-hand,  the  political 
di-sadvaiitage  of  having  a  hard-to-pro- 
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nounce  last  name.  Although  he  lost  the 
prtinary,  his  opponent  declined  to  con- 
tinue the  campaign  as  the  Republican 
nominee,  and  Bourke  Hickenlooper  wa5 
asked  to  take  his  place. 

For  the  next  30  years.  Bourke  Hicken- 
looper was  an  unbeatable  force  in  Iowa 
pc.litics.  He  served  4  years  as  lieutenant 
governor  and  2  as  Governor  before  hlB 
elecUon  to  the  U.S.  Senate  In  1944.  For 
the  next  24  years,  Bourke  Hickenlooper 
served  his  SUte  and  his  Nation  in  the 
Senate. 

During  the  course  of  his  years  of  serv- 
ice, Senator  Hickenlooper  gained  a  rep- 
utation as  a  conservative  who  served 
easily  with  the  most  liberal  of  his  col- 
leagues. Senator  Hickenlooper's  rare  in- 
sight, keen  sense  of  humor,  and  ac- 
knowledged ability  made  him  admired 
and  respected  by  his  colleagues  of  every 
political  persuasion.  His  deeply  held 
faith  in  the  American  way  of  life  made 
him  a  staunch  defender  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  and  an  advocate  of  a  farm 
economy  imfettered  by  Government 
controls.  True  to  his  strict  upbringing, 
Set  ator  Hickenlooper  was  always  an  op- 
ponent of  excessive  spending  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  His  opposition,  how- 
ever, was  not  necessarily  against  the 
principles  behind  the  spending  as  it  was 
against  inefficiency  and  fraud. 

As  Senator  Hickenlooper  explained  his 
position,  he  was  firmly  In  favor  of  help- 
ing the  poor  as  well  as  extending  aid  to 
countries  overseas.  He  was.  however,  im- 
alterably  opposed  to  open-ended  pro- 
grams that  lacked  any  sort  of  controls. 
Furthermore,  he  felt  that  such  programs 
seldom  did  much  good  for  the  people 
that  they  were  designed  to  help  Al- 
though Senator  Hickenlooper.  in  true 
frontier  tradition,  was  always  the  first  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  someone  in  need, 
he  was  opixxsed  to  setting  up  welfare 
programs  that  would  turn  the  recipients 
Into  weak  dependents  of  the  dole.  In 
recent  years,  we  have  all  come  to  realise 
the  price,  in  both  human  and  economic 
terms,  of  the  dole  system. 

It  was  tills  sense  of  fair  play  which, 
perhaps,  prompted  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 
Tills  amendment  was  attached  to  the 
1962  foreign  aid  bill,  and  after  much  con- 
troversy it  was  passed.  Essentially,  the 
amendment  cuts  oCf  all  aid  to  any  country 
u  iijch  expropriates  property  or  equity  of 
an  American  citizen,  holding  a  valid  con- 
tract, without  ofTerlng  compensation 
within  6  montlis.  The  amendment  was 
Invoked  against  Ceylon  in  1963,  and  in 
recent  months  it  has  again  been  discussed 
in  connection  with  Peru. 

Although  Senator  Hickenlooper  was 
best  known  for  this  amendment,  he  per- 
formed other  invaluable  services  for  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Along  with  Committee  Chairman  Pcl- 
BRiGHT,  he  was  instrumental  in  conclud- 
ing the  consular  treaty  of  1967,  the  first 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Senator  Hickenlooper  also  made  out- 
standing contributions  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy.  He  served  as  the  first 
active  chairman  of  the  Joint  Congres- 
siorial  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  In 
1947  at  the  dawn  of  the  atomic  age,  It 
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was  Senator  Hickenloop>er  who  should- 
ered a  great  deal  of  responsibility  for 
steering  the  United  SUtes  through  those 
troubled  times.  He  early  pushed  toic  more 
research  in  the  area,  and  it  was  partly 
through  his  efforts  that  the  career  of 
Admiral  Rlckover  was  salvaged  and  pro- 
moted In  fact,  it  is  unlikely  that  our 
modern  nuclear  submarine  force  would 
be  In  existence  if  it  were  not  for  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Hickenlooper. 

The  clear-sightedness  and  dedication 
which  Senator  Hickenlooper  displayed 
during  his  years  of  service  were  appre- 
ciated by  his  colleagues.  His  departure 
from  the  Senate  in  1969  was  indeed  a  day 
of  sadness  for  all  who  had  knowTi  him. 
His  recent  passing  in  September  was  even 
a  sadder  day. 

Yet,  we  who  had  known  him  for  many 
years  can  be  comforted  by  the  thought 
that  his  achievemenU  wlU  continue  as  a 
living  memorial  to  a  man  who  made  his 
Nation's  welfare  his  utmost  concern  for 
24  years.  It  Is  my  hope  that  ills  son,  his 
daughter,  and  his  grandchildren  have 
been  consoled  by  the  admiration  anfl 
respect  wliich  have  been  expressed  for 
their  father  and  grandfather.  In  the 
years  ahead,  I  am  sure  that  Bourke  Hick- 
enloopers  grandchildren  will  have  even 
more  reason  for  feeling  pride  in  their 
grandfather's  contributions. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  prayer  and  sermon  given  at 
the  funeral  services  for  Senator  Hicken- 
looper. The  prayer  was  given  by  the 
Reverend  Larry  R.  Johnson,  and  the 
sermon  by  the  Reverend  John  S.  Shew. 

The  prayer  and  sermon  follows: 

Prater  bt  the  RrvEaiND  Larrt  R    Johnson 
FOR    THE    Funeral    Services    or    Senator 

BOtTRKE  B    HiCItENLOOPER 

O  Lord  our  God.  In  these  quiet  moments  we 
have  caught  a  glimpse  of  your  goodness  and 
your  glory.  We  have  seen  once  again  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  your  love  for 
lis.  m  that,  despite  what  we  are.  and  regard- 
less of  what  we  do,  your  love  Is  unconditional, 
with   no   strings   attached. 

■We  are  reminded,  however,  of  your  ancient 
and  time-honored  promise; 

•  If  my  people  shall  humble  themselves,  and 
pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their 
wicked  ways;  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven, 
and  will  forgive  their  sin,  and  will  heal  their 
land." 

Help  us,  O  God,  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation 
to  meet  the  conditions  you  have  set  down, 
which  will  allow  you  to  heal  and  help. 

We  confess  that  we  have  sought  to  hide 
behind  stockades  of  selfishness.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  Isolate  ourselves  from  the  bleed- 
ing wounds  of  the  world.  In  our  self-suf- 
ficiency we  have  not  asked  for  your  help. 
We  have  held  conferences  and  Ignored  you 
completely.  We  have  disguised  selfishness  as 
patriotism;  our  arrogance  has  masqueraded 
as  pride. 

Lord  forgive  us.  By  your  guidance  and  your 
power  may  we  once  again  become  your  peo- 
ple— keenly  sensitive  to  all  the  unresolved 
Injustice  In  our  midst — contrite  In  heart — 
yet  confidently  expecting  to  see  your  promises 
fulfilled  in  our  time. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Reverend  John  8   Shew — the  Out  or  Hon- 

£SXT— A       MEDrrATION       AT      THE      MXltOSIAL 

Service   of   Senator   Boxtrke    B     Hicken- 

LOOFEE 

"let  your  yes  be  yes  and  your  no  be  no,  .  .  ." 
James  5: 12 

The  lat«  Relnhold  Nlehbuhr.  In  an  article 
on  Justice  and  Order.  »ald  that  the  reason 
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a  democratic  society  holds  together  U«e  in 
the  fact  that  &6%  of  the  people  accept  and 
keep  the  Uwb  of  the  land.  What  he  w»«  saying 
In  a  word,  la  that  our  society's  foundation  is 
built  on  trust.  But  there  is  something  which 
Is  basic  to  trust.  Trust  does  not  simply  appear 
No  one  trust*  another  by  merely  hearing 
words  No  one  gives  consent  to  every  plea 
Trust  Is  born  from  basic  honesty. 

That  8  whv  the  book  ol  James  places  this 
word  at  the  "very  last  part  of  his  several  bits 
of  advice  ■ 

•But  above  all— yes — above  8U!--let  your 
yes  be  yes.  and  your  no  be  no  .  .  ." 

Thts  is  the  basic  Christian  position  A 
Christian  should  need  no  dotted  lines  to  sign, 
no  notary  publics  to  witnese  his  contracts. 

This  is  not  original  with  James.  No,  it  la  a 
direct  quote  from  Jesus  himself,  who  spoke 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  "Dont  make 
oaths  and  seal  them  by  reference  to  heaven, 
or  earth,  or  by  your  head— let  what  you  say 
be  simply  'Yes'  or  'No'— anything  more  than 
this  comes  from  the  Devil."  By  definition 
Christ's  man  or  woman  Is  honeet.  His  word 
Is  clear.  He  means  to  keep  his  promise  no 
matter  what  extremity  overtakes  hun. 

Now  what  does  all  ot  this  have  to  do  with 
our  gathering  here  to  worship  Ood  and  to 
remember  our  friend  Senater  Bourke  Hicken- 
looper. First  of  aU,  let  me  remind  you  that 
the  greatest  casualty  of  the  last  20  years  ha* 
not  been  the  environment,  neither  has  n 
been  the  cumulative  suffering  of  war  wound- 
ed and  dead.  I  would  not  minimize  these 
But  the  greatest  casualty  ol  the  last  20  years 
In  my  opinion  has  been  the  erosion  of  trust 
in  our  country.  And  trust  goes,  when  honesty 
Is  no  longer  a  virtue.  When  our  success  is 
measured  by  the  deals  we  can  make,  we  in- 
evitably stretch  the  fact,  and  garnish  the 
truth. 

I  need  not  remind  this  congregation,  that 
we  have  been  living  In  a  time  when  the  cit- 
izen has  grown  cynloal  with  his  government. 
and  when  the  government  has  had  to  take 
measures  to  arm  ItaeU  from  the  dishonest 
citizen  We  need  not  labor  this  point  It  Is  the 
supreme  task  of  our  time  to  restore  honesty 
to  all  levels;  to  do  away  with  the  glamour 
of  the  big  deal  to  realize  that  there  is  no 
diplomacy  which  dictates  that  we  as  a  nation 
must  not  deal  with  others  except  In  the  most 
candid  fashion. 

Long-range,  honeety  Is  the  best  policy  both 
domestic  and  foreign  But  we  have  said  that 
we  will  not  labor  the  point.  I  mention  it  here 
because  we  are  remembering  a  man  who  has 
distinguished  himself  in  this  country's  serv- 
ice for  over  half  his  life  I  have  not  known 
Senator  Hickenlooper  personally,  except  to 
visit  him  in  his  recent  sorrow  at  the  occasion 
of  his  beloved  Vemas  death  I  have  known 
his  name,  however,  since  I  was  a  boy  I  can 
remember  the  way  he  conquered  himself  as 
leader  of  vital  committees  in  the  Senate;  I 
have  read  all  of  the  wonderful  tributes  in  our 
news  during  the  past  week.  I  have  talked 
with  hi*  friends.  Atid  one  thing  comes 
through,  with  much  emphasis  Bourke  Hick- 
enlooper meant  what  he  said,  and  said  what 
he  meant.  He  was  an  honest  man  That's  why 
this  nation  will  miss  him  He  gave  the  gift 
of  honesty  to  it  He  let  his  yes  be  yes,  and 
his  no  be  no. 

It  is  wTitten  therefore  in  another  part  or 
the  New  Testament,  that  such  honesty  has 
the  undergirdlng  of  Ckod  himself.  Paul  writes: 
"As  surely  as  Ood  Is  faithful,  our  word  to 
vou  has  not  been  Yes  and  No— at  once  For 
the  Son  of  Ood.  Jesus  Christ,  viras  not  Yes  and 
No;  but  in  him  It  is  always  Ye»  For  all  prom- 
ises of  Ood  find  their  Yes  in  him." 

In  keeping  faith  with  us.  In  his  honesty. 
Senator  Hickenlooper  hss  been  Christ's  man. 
both  consciously,  and  unconsciously.  And  the 
I)romlee  to  all  who  exercise  this  gift  of  hon- 
esty U  that  for  them  Ood  grants  the  Yes  of 
Eternal  til*. 
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WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  PROFIT? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TKTNESSZX 
IN  THE  HOUSK  Of  REPRESENT  A  TTVTES 

MonOav.  October  18.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  read  an  Interesting  statement  on 
profits   in   one   of   my   hometown  news- 
papers, and  I  would  like  to  have  It  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows ; 
IKrom   tbe  taoxvUJe    (Term.)    Jotirna].  Oct. 
9.  1S71| 
What  Is  Wkoitc  With  Pbotit? 

"When  shallow  crtUca  denounce  tlie  profit 
motlTO  Intierent  In  our  s^vtem  of  prlraM  en- 
terpiiae.  th«y  Ignore  the  tmcX.  ttiat  It  is  an 
economic  rapport  of  etwy  human  right  we 
poaseM.  and  without  It  all  rights  would  soon 
dlsapjjear  ■" — Dwlght  D   Blsenhov«r. 

The  creacendo  of  demands  for  curbs  oo 
profits  has  produced  disturbing  erldence  as 
to  how  far  out  of  kuter  economic  reasoning 
has  gotten  In  tSiis  country 

PT«s)dent  Nixon  ackDowledg«d  during  his 
"Fhase  2"  speech  Thursday  evening  tbat  be 
had  been  adrlsed  tbat  the  polttlcally  popular 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  seek  controls  of 
profits.  He  did  not.  and  wisely  so.  That  such 
moves  would  eren  be  considered  In  a  free 
economic  system  Is  alarming. 

Oddly  enough,  those  who  are  shouting  ihe 
loudest  for  prrflt  curtM  are  those  who  stand 
to  gain  the  most  when  businesses  are  profit- 
able— namrty,  labor  union  leaden  and  their 
memiaei ».  Tbetr  dalm  Is  that  l>y  freealng 
wages  and  not  profits  i  Congress  did  not  In- 
dude  profits  in  Its  enabling  leglalatlon 
President  Nixon  was  fayoMng  business  oyer 
labor  And  they  made  no  bones  aboiK  want- 
ing ceilings  on  profits  to  be  part  of  any  long- 
term  system  of  eoonooilc  controls 

Undoubtedly  the  immediate  enM>tlons  o' 
the  times  and  an  uzMterstandable  amount  of 
political  rheloric  have  oontrlbuted  to  pro- 
ducing a  dlstored  picture  of  the  whole  affair 
But  from  this  vantage  point  it  appears  that 
far  too  many  AmerlcaQS  have  come  to  look 
upon  profits  In  business  as  a  great  evU. 

As  suggested  by  the  quotation  above  from 
a  speech  made  some  yean  ago  by  the  late 
President  Elaenhower.  profits  form  the  life- 
blood  of  the  American  economic  system 
Without  at  least  the  promise  of  profits — even 
generous  profits — there  would  be  no  Incen- 
tive for  Investment  of  money  or  managerial 
ahllity  in  new  or  expanded  firms 

Indeed.  p'x>r  profit  performance  Is  one  ol 
th«  prime  causes  of  the  oountrys  current 
economic  lag.  PUms  that  are  not  making 
money  cannot  expand  their  work  forces  or 
create  additional  employmeni  Indirectly  by 
Increasing  their  purchases  of  equipment  and 
materials 

A  reeent  ar'arle  In  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal UJuiMrated  this  situation  in  a  graphic 
manner  It  noted  that  from  11*06  tu  mid  1971 
ths  gross  national  product  nad  expanileU  by 
6a  per  cent,  that  wages  a<td  salaries  liad  ^i>nt 
up  60  per  cent  but  tlist  (x..rpi>rate  pri.TiXji 
Libd  tocreased  only   4  p«r  crnt. 

Ikiua  u  »pp*'an!  ihii'.  pffflu  are  not  only 
LwriJig  ■  ajntroi:e<l  by  ex:»tlnjf  market  ff>ree«: 
tliey  are  being  downright  stlfied'  To  add  ad- 
dltlijnsl  restrlrtK.ns  nrjuld  prove  disastrous 
to  the  already  beleaguered  American  econ- 
omy 

KiifjKtutT  f'>mier  pm»i<lciu  luaiiy  years  sttu 
suiruned  up  the  ktiuatuyn  with  words  a^at 
apply   eveu   Ujdsy     Ztkeudurs   boc«eveU   Mtld 

i  iMji(i  It  u>  lyt  uur  duty  Ui  »ee  Uuit  the 
w»*e-w<jrlter,  tJie  small  pr^xlucer  the  ord:- 
Liao'  cofiisu/r-er.  shall  get  their  fair  share  or 
buftriess  prfj»penty  But  II  either  Is  or  ';ut{ht 
to  be  evident  Ui  ^rry'tnt  thai  »;ui!ine<«i  has 
Uj  pr<«per  tttftifTt  any»x>dy  can  get  any  bene- 
fit fr-'oi  1'    ■ 
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SECOND   IN   DEPIENSK? — AN 
UNIMPREaSIVE   STATISTIC 
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HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NKW    TOEK 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPR£S£NTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1971 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr  Speaker,  throughout 
the  wanin^j  days  of  our  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  cry  has  rung  out 
from  varying  quarters  that  we  must  now 
turn  our  heads  on  the  institution  that 
has  largely  become  the  scapegoat  of  our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam,  the  military. 
The  reasoning  has  been  that  the  lesser  a 
role  we  relegate  to  our  armed  services, 
the  more  secondary  we  make  them — the 
fewer  the  prospects  of  other  American 
Involvement  in  unfortunate  wars  be- 
come. 

The  target  of  this  argument  became 
the  annual  defense  tnidget.  and  even 
the  prudent  trimming  of  the  fat  that 
President  Nixon  has  carried  out  has  not 
satisfied  some.  They  say  that  should  only 
be  the  beginning. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  wasted  dollars 
In  the  Defense  Department's  budgets  of 
the  last  decade,  but  those  excess  moneys 
have  largely  been  pruned  In  the  past  3 
years 

To  continue  to  further  voguely  hack 
away  at  the  defease  budget  "because 
without  enough  money  we  can't  have 
any  more  wars"  is  elementary  philosophy 
at  best,  and  I  believe  It  la  very  mistaken 
logic. 

Two  recent  articles  of  particular  note 
in  tills  discussion  came  to  my  attention 
this  week,  and  I  would  Like  to  enter  them 
here  so  my  constltutents  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  Dl.strirt  of  New  York  and 
my  colleagues  of  the  Congress  have  tJie 
benefit  of  both  sides  of  this  argument: 

[Prom    the   New   York   Times.   Thursday, 
Oct    14.  1971) 

Laimo    WsaNs   or  *   Sovikt   MtssitJ:    Bvusivt 

Paji  Excxxding  Hia  KAai,m  Sstimatts 

(By  William  Beecber) 

Washinoton.  Oct  13  — Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  R  Latrd  expressed  concern  to- 
day over  what  he  said  was  a  cvintlnulng  So- 
viet buildup  of  land-based  and  sea-based 
mlBslles  This  buildup,  which  he  said  l.-i  al- 
ready "far  ouLdlatanclug'  tlie  eetlinalee  he 
offered  Congress  seven  months  ago. 

While  the  United  States  still  enjoys  a  lead 
In  the  quality  of  Its  strategic  weapons  he 
said,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  Russians 
may  not  overtake  this  advantage 

He  stressed  the  potential  political  problem 
If  the  Russians  were  in  position  one  day  to 
ring  the  United  States  with  a  larger  fores 
of  missile  submarines  than  the  United 
States 

In  a  40-mlnute  news  conference  at  the 
Pentagon.  Mr  Laird  disclosed  plans  for  a 
visit  to  South  Vietnam  In  sarly  Novemt>er  to 
provide  President  Nixon  wltu  an  appraisal 
of  the  military  situation  before  the  next 
troop  withdrawal  announcement  Accom- 
panying the  secretary  will  be  Adm  Thomas 
H  Moorer  Chairman  of  ths  Joint  Chiefs  of 
HlalT. 

Mr  Laird  coiiHrmed  a  report  that  the  8<j- 
vutl  Unloti  Is  expected  to  match  the  United 
Slates  strength  by  deploying  41  Pularls-typre 
mlMtUe  submarines  by  1073. 

Other  iM'urces  have  recently  said  tiiat  the 
XtiiHJsiaiui  now  have  23  Y-clasa  mliislle  sub- 
marines in  operation,  5  or  fl  afloat  and  being 
ntied  (Jut,  and  13  to  IB  under  (■(■nstrurtlon. 
Thus  by  late  107a  or  107S.  barring  a  halt  or 
slowdown     in    the    construction    •(Tort,     the 


Russians  would  match  ths  sloe  of  the  Amarl- 
oaa  Polaris  flsst  of  operational  submajlues. 

Mr.  Laird  said  he  was  chary  of  citing  num- 
bers of  new  Soviet  weapons  at  thl«  point  lest 
critics  accuse  the  Admlntstrstlon  of  trying 
to  influence  Congress  In  voting  funds  for  the 
Defenss  Department.  He  promised  to  go  inio 
greater  detaU  In  his  defense  report  next  year 

The  Laird  visit  to  South  Vietnam,  as  in 
ths  case  of  some  earlier  ones,  U  to  provide  the 
President  with  a  last-minute  report  on  how 
many  American  troops  msy  be  safely  with- 
drawn, defense  sources  said. 

Tlie  Secretary  noted  there  are  now  about 
2100OO  troops  In  South  Vietnam,  down  from 
a  high  of  649.400  In  1068.  The  number  Us 
scheduled  to  go  down  to  184.000  by  Dec.  1 

Administration  sources  have  been  suggest- 
ing for  several  months  that  the  President 
would  like  to  reduce  this  to  30.000  to  60,000 
advisers  and  support  forces  by  next  summer 

Whether  such  a  force  should  Include 
fighter-bomber  squadrons,  helicopter  com- 
panies and  artuiery  battalions  la  one  of  the 
major  questions  atlll  to  be  decided,  the 
sources  say 

EXPANSION  or  TAED  RXPOms 

While  Mr.  Laird  dealt  only  with  concerns 
about  the  Soviet  Union's  drawing  abreast  of 
the  American  Polaris  submarine  force,  he  is 
known  to  share  with  other  officials  an  even 
greater  worry.  This  Is  that  a  reported  doubling 
of  the  production  facilities  at  the  principal 
Soviet  missile  submarine  yard  at  Severod- 
vinsk, on  the  White  Sea.  suggests  a  Soviet 
Intention  of  outstripping  the  American  mis- 
sile submarine  fleet  over  the  next  few  yean, 
unless  an  arms  control  agreement  can  be 
worked  out  to  prevent  such  a  development 
The  Russians  are  known  to  have  balked  at 
a  United  States  proposal  that  an  Interim  arms 
limitation  agreement  halt  the  production  of 
missile  submarines,  in  addition  to  land-based 
miss  lien. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  reported  to  have  more 
than  1  aoo  land-baaed  Intercontinental  bal- 
lititic  missiles  In  operation  and  under  con- 
struction, against  1.064  for  the  United  States 
The  Hu.Hslans  are  said  to  have  indicated  some 
wlillnKue.'a  Ui  halt  new  constructlrn  of  such 
missiles  under  a  flrst-step  agreement  that 
wp\ild  ai.'io  attempt  to  limit  the  missiles  on 
N'lth  sides 

Mr  Laird  said  the  United  States  was  still 
ahead  In  missile  technology,  but  there  was  no 
reas»Tn  the  Soviet  could  not  catch  up.  Appar- 
ently he  «,a.s  talking  about  American  multiple 
warheads  and  mlssUe-guldance  systems. 
which  are  bellfved  to  be  far  superior  to  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  another  subject.  Mr  Laird  said  there 
was  a  'mistake  In  the  field"  on  the  handling 
of  a  letter  wTltten  by  8  8gt.  John  Sexton  Jr. 
after  he  was  captured  by  the  Viet  Oong.  The 
letter  was  reproduced  by  the  Vletcong  and 
di-slrlbuled  as  a  propaganda  leaflet.  The  Pen- 
tagon -*s.<i  not  told  that  the  letter  was  In  the 
sergeant's  handwriting,  Mr  Lalrd  said,  and  as 
a  renuU  Sergfeant  Sexton's  parents  were  mere- 
ly U  Id  It  was  possible  their  eon  was  a  pris- 
oner, but  that  he  was  still  being  carried  as 
ni;ss::ig  in  action. 

Mr  Laird  said  he  had  ordered  all  propa- 
ganda-leaflet nies  to  be  reviewed  to  see  if 
there  were  other  such  cases  He  said  such 
mistakes  should  not  be  repeated. 

IProm  TUAe  magazine.  Oct.   18.   1971] 

Thi  Sovwt  TnttAT  to  NATO's  Nobthken 
Plamk 

On  tiie  t>leak  coast  of  the  Barents  Sea. 
where  the  8<jvlet  UiUon  ahares  a  common 
border  with  Norway  near  the  roof  of  the 
world,  the  Norwegian  defense  forc«  of  400 
men  is  frequently  wltnesa  to  a  disturbing 
scene.  They  watch  on  radar  as  th«  Soviets 
practice  assaults  on  the  coast  of  their  Kola 
Peninsula  some  300  miles  awmy.  In  the  So- 
viet war  games,  the  attacking  force  Is  always 
vk-torioua  aivl  tba  defenders  ar«  always  d«- 
feated. 
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That  spectacle  points  up  a  growing  Soviet 
threat  to  the  northern  flank  of  NATO,  which 
extends  from  Norway's  North  Cap*  to  Wwt 
Germany's  Baltic  coaat  (««e  map).  NATO's 
northern  command  la  outnumbered  by  the 
Soviets  four-to-one  on  the  ground,  seven-to- 
one  In  aircraft  and  sli-to-one  In  ships  in 
the  north  "The  Russians  are  very  busy  dis- 
playing raw  military  power  on  the  northern 
flank.  "  reports  Time  Correspondent  John 
Mulllken.  who  recently  toured  the  region.  "It 
|£  a  significant  example  of  how  the  Soviets 
Intend  to  use  the  pressure  of  their  opera- 
tional armed  forces  to  achieve  their  political 
policies  In   the   1970b  and    1980b" 

The  Russians'  overwhelming  military  pre- 
dominance In  the  northern  flank  Is  most 
evident  in  the  ley  waters  of  the  area  Since 
the  Soviet  navy  launched  a  massive  buildup 
after  the  1962  Cuban  crisis.  It  has  become,  as 
Jane's  Fighting  Ships  notes,  "the  supernavy 
of  a  superpower"  Moscow's  growing  strength 
at  sea  has  long  since  been  noted  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  But 
the  fact  is  tiiat  the  northern  fleet,  the 
smallest  In  the  Soviet  navy  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Is  now  the  biggest — the  super- 
fleet  of  a  supernavy, 

Operallng  out  of  ice-free  Murmansk,  the 
nothern  fleet  has  an  estimated  6«0  ships. 
Including  160  submarines,  more  than  66  of 
them  nuclear-powered  i  but  not  counting 
Sizable  forces  In  the  Baltic,  plus  the  East  Ger- 
man and  Polish  navies).  By  contrast,  the 
entire  V3  Atlantic  Pleet  has  358  ships,  of 
which  40  to  50  are  assigned  to  the  Sixth 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  Since  1968.  the 
DS  command  has  been  cut  back  26%  in 
ships  and  19';  In  men.  and  It  Is  scheduled  to 
lose  another  ten  ships  by  next  summer  Says 
Norway's  Rear  Admiral  Magne  Braadiand: 
••The  threat  to  the  U.S  Is  not  coming  from 
Viet  Nam  and  not  from  Central  Europe 
either    It   Is  sailing  from   Murmansk  " 

At  a  time  of  tentative  detente  In  Europe, 
the  Soviet  threat  Is  poeed  not  In  the  stark 
terms  of  war  but  in  the  gray  area  of  geo- 
politics. As  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird 
put  it:  "If  the  Russians  have  a  superior 
military  force,  they  can  gain  their  pollUcal 
objectives  throughout  the  world  without  the 
use  of  weapons.  There  Is  no  military  advan- 
tage to  overkUl,  but  the  political  gains  are 
tremendous"  British  Prime  Minister  Edward 
Heath  outlined  this  gloomy  scenario  In  a 
recent  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons- 
"The  S<:)vlets  may  calculate  that  eventually 
the  sheer  disparity  of  mUltary  strength 
would  leave  Western  Europe  with  no  con- 
vincing strategy  Political  pressure,  shrewdly 
applied  and  backed  by  the  threat  of  greatly 
superior  military  force,  could  compel  one  of 
the  more  exposed  members  of  the  alliance  to 
lap«e  Into  neutrality.  Then  a  process  of  dis- 
integration could  begin  which  would  lead  to 
the  ultimate  price,  an  extension  of  the  So- 
viet sphere  of  Influence  gradually  Into  coun- 
tries at  present  members  of  INATO).  and  If 
p<K.5lble,  to  the  Atlantic." 

That  pressure  is  already  being  applied  to 
Norway,  the  most  exposed  country  on  NATO's 
northern  flank,  Poe  the  past  decade,  the  So- 
viet na\'y  has  staged  big  exorcises  In  the  Nor- 
wegian Sea,  making  the  point  that  Norway, 
with  no  land  connection  to  the  rest  of  NATO, 
Is  at  the  mercy  of  whichever  country  rules 
the  waves  Jotoan  Jorgen  Hoist,  research  di- 
rector of  the  Norwegian  Foreign  Policy  In- 
stitute, warns  that  the  Soviets  intend  "to 
push  their  naval  defense  line  outwards  to 
Iceland  and  the  Paeroes,"  which  could  turn 
the  Norwegian  Sea  into  what  he  calls  "a  So- 
viet lake  " 

To  a  lesser  d«gr«e,  the  Soviets  have  made 
a  similar  point  with  Denmark,  whos«  NATO 
task  In  any  conflict  would  be  to  mine  the 
exit  from  the  Baltic — a  move  that  would  re- 
quire approval  from  the  Danish  Parliament, 
The  Soviets  now  r«gard  the  Baltic  as  virtually 
a  Communist  sea.  On  a  "good-will"  call  In 
Copenhagen  last  Atigust,  Sovl«t  Vloe  Admiral 
L.   V.  Mlahln.  deputy  commander  of  the  So- 
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vMa  Baltic  fleet,  pointedly  complained  that 
aa  American  cruiser  had  shown  up  in  the 
Baltic  Sea.  and  that  West  OMmany  had  in- 
tensified Its  naval  exercises  tb«r«.  Tha  So- 
viets are  on  the  verge  of  achierlng  thetr  moaa 
concrete  gain  to  date  in  Iceland,  which  la 
known  as  "the  cork  In  the  bottle"  for  the  en- 
tire northern  tier  of  NATO's  defenses.  Prom 
Iceland.  U.B  Navy  aircraft  keep  track  of  Rtis- 
slan  craft  moving  through  tlie  Paeroe  Chan- 
nel and  the  Denmark  Strait — Including  subs, 
carrying  Polaris  type  missiles  targeted  on  U.S. 
cttlee.  LASt  July  the  new  ocmllUon  govern- 
ment of  Iceland,  which  Includes  two  Commu- 
niat  Ministers,  asked  the  Americans  to  de- 
part from  their  strategically  important  Ke- 
flavlk  base  Negotiations  on  the  request  have 
yet  to  begin,  however,  and  they  could  take 
up  to  fotir  years  before  resulting  in  any  move 
To  remain,  a  plausible  deterrent.  NATO  de- 
pends on  a  strategy  of  rapid  reinforcement 
in  lime  of  crlsU.  Yet  if  Norway  or  Iceland 
arere  threatened.  It  would  take  an  estimated 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  foe  US  rwinforcementa 
to  reach  the  northern  flank,  ten  to  30  days 
for  Britain's  troops,  and  30  days  for  Canada °a 
That  assumes.  o<  course,  that  they  could  even 
reach  their  destination  through  waters  con- 
trolled by  the  Soviet  northern  fleet.  Thus  the 
reaU  threat  poMd  by  RuKia's  dominance  in 
the  northern  seas  Is  to  NATO's  credlbUity  and 
perhaps,  in  the  end.  to  the  alliances  unity. 


AMCHITKA    NUCLEAR    TEST- 
KaSTAKE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CAUTOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1971 

Mr  WALDIE  Mr  Speaker,  these  last 
2  weeks  have  been  a  time  of  new  develop- 
ment In  the  seart:h  for  peace.  President 
Nixon  has  ordered  a  start  to  his  prepa- 
rations for  a  visit  to  Peking,  and  has 
announced  his  intentiwis  to  conduct 
high-level  talks  with  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship in  Moscow.  We  have  heard  continu- 
ing Ulk  about  1972  being  a  great  year— 
about  the  possibility  of  these  discussions 
being  the  steps  necessary  for  peace  for  a 
full  generation  of  Americans. 

Yet.  in  the  midst  of  aU  this  diplomaUc 
activity,  the  United  States  continues  with 
plans  to  detonate  a  5-megaton  nuclear 
device  off  Amchltka  Island.  Perhaps  we 
who  oppose  such  actions  are  naive.  Per- 
haps we  do  not  understand  the  subtleties 
of  applying  one  face  to  seek  peace,  them 
quickly  changing  face  to  continue  ex- 
Ijerimentation  into  how  to  kill  more  peo- 
ple, with  greater  speed  and  less  pain.  Per- 
haps we  do  not  imderstand  that  this 
scheduled  detonation  Is  this  country's 
way  of  telling  the  Russians  they  better 
start  talking  seriously  in  the  SALT  nego- 
tiations. 

There  is  another  possibility:  Perhaps 
we,  who  are  naive  and  unable  to  compre- 
hend, are  right  in  our  belief  that  this 
venture  Is  the  prxxluct  of  a  bunch  of 
little  bureaucrats,  deep  within  the  bowels 
of  this  Oovemment,  who  are  intmt  on 
having  another  nuclear  explosion.  Per- 
haps we  are  correct  in  saying  they  do 
not  really  care  what  American  clUaena 
think  about  this  test  and  are  not  really 
concerned  with  the  worry  being  expressed 
by  environmentalists  and  scientists. 

Whatever  the  reason  or  the  excuse. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  at  least  say  we  did 
our  part  in  putting  a  stop  to  all  this 
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foolishness.  We  have  ttirown  the  baU  into 
Mr.  Nixon's  court.  He  is  the  one  who  baa 
the  final  dedaion  ctncernlnc  this  test. 
Will  his  fbi^  determination  follow  the 
whims  at  little  men  within  the  bureauc- 
racy, or  will  he  seek  a  position  in  line 
with  his  efforts  to  achieve  world  peace? 
In  light  of  the  diplomatic  overtures  made 
in  the  last  2  weeks,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  he  can  justify  this  blast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  idea  how  the 
mail  on  this  subject  is  running  over  at 
the  White  House,  but  I  want  this  body  to 
know  how  one  member  of  my  constitu- 
ency expressed  her  views  to  the  President 
concerning  the  Amchitka  test. 

I  am  happy  to  include  this  letter 
from  Mrs  Patrick  E  Bnmdle  of  Moraga> 
Calif.,  in  the  Ricoud 

The  letter  follows: 

OcTOBKk   5     1971. 
President  Richaxd  M    Nixow, 
The   Whtte  House. 
Washynfton.  DC. 

Dxaa  Ma.  PaismiNT  I  am  wnting  us  you 
today  to  urge  you  to  cancel  the  propoeed  5 
megaton  nuclear  test  at  Amchltka.  Alaska. 
I  cannot  begin  to  express  the  p>erso«ial 
anguish  I  feel  over  the  impUcauona  of  such 
an  act  The  ^iTito^nhing  of  this  aweaome 
weapon  into  the  earth  may,  for  who  has  the 
wisdom  to  really  know  result  in  untokl  en- 
vironment&i  repercusslcKis  anrd  can  osily 
serve  to  perpettiate  the  climate  of  frustrauon 
and  fear  which  prevails  throughout  the 
world. 

In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  we  have 
assembled  a  war  machine  so  sinister  in  na- 
ture that  it  is  sheer  madness  to  store  IV  Yet. 
with  fuU  knowledge  of  this  fact  we  continue 
to  develop  and  stockpUe  weapons  designed 
for  death  and  destruction,  for  killing  and 
over-killing,  each  phase  more  deadly  than  the 
last  If  It  Is  true  that  the  natiaxial  budget 
tells  what  a  na«lan  cares  about  and  what  it 
does  not  care  about,  we  may  conclude  that 
our  budget  poeea  a  senous  queetloo  ot  im- 
morality Tlie  miUtary  machine  which  has 
grown  as  a  result  ot  governmental  policies 
has  becotne  so  aweaome  In  size  and  complex- 
ity that  It  is  almost  Impossible  for  the 
human  mind  to  encompass  It  Indeed  we 
have  become  so  ciirlously  obsessed  with  fear 
of  "the  enemy"  that  we  have  betrayed  our 
reaJ  purpoeos.  and  that  Is  to  provide  quality 
of  life  foe  all  or  mankind  on  this  plant  to 
the  limit  of  our  intellecttial  and  econonuc 
cap«u:ity.  Certainly  the  tasting  and  storage 
of  these  despicable  weapons  Indicates  our 
fear  of  a  need  for  them,  when  in  fact  the 
fear  of  need  Is  need  itself.  And,  we  couJd 
begin  to  fulflU  this  need  by  opMiing  our 
minds  to  the  futihty  ot  war  and  our  hearts 
to  the  hunian  race.  Until  we  do  this  th«e 
c^n  be  neither  peace  nor  freedom  for  any  of 
us. 

Perhaps  men  In  power  should  bow  their 
heads  each  day  and  shed  a  few  tears  for  the 
human  sviffenng  in  the  world,  and  In  doing 
so  remember  the  wortfs  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can patrloc.  -The  world  is  Hty  country,  all 
mankind  are  my  brethren,  and  to  do  good 
18  my  leUckML"  (Thomas  Paine.  "Rigfau  o< 
Man.')  Tou  m*y  talk  loosely.  Mr  President, 
of  losing  our  ugly  face  to  VWt  NajL  of 
preoUge  and  at  being  a  world  power  sscond 
to  Dooe.  but  In  this  lUMiilwls—  pursuit 
have  you  ever  etopP^t  *»*  looksd  d«to  the 
aorrovful  eyea  of  a  mother  and  father  who 
have  ]us«  Viewed  the  battaied  body  a<  thatr 
■on  through  the  proteeUve  wnjvUnC  "*  • 
plastic  fas«T  And  tor  what?  We  rom  this  wtti 
never  bappso  to  our  son  ■  ■  certainly  w* 
for  the  shamtfol  leesons  n  has  eoek  the  Bvei 
of  so  many  the  wends  ot  oar  boys  and  the 
equally  valuabie  Uves  ot  Aeiaa  — ».  woswa 
and  children  by  the  hoadredi  of  thwMaada 
Body  oounu  have  bean  laoordad.  bat  the 
story  or  human  stiffenng  can  never  he  toM 
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until  one  sutlers  hlmaelf.  Human  beings  ar« 
what  the  world  Is  ail  about,  Mr.  Prasldftnt. 
and  the  oa«e  agalngt  human  b«lngs  aa 
broxighc  to  lli^bt  In  the  F^nta^n  Papers  wlL 
never  appear  In  the  memoirs  ol  the  poUcy 
makers  where  It  so  rlgTitfully  belongs.  But 
the  tnith  can  ne^er  be  eraaed  from  the 
hearte  and  minds  of  men  where  It  shell  r«- 
maln  forever  as  a  testimony  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man. 

ITie  truth,  not  the  explosion  of  a  5  mega- 
ton nuclear  bomb  at  Axnchltka,  nor  booib« 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  tons  per  hour  oc 
our  Asian  neighbors  will  aet  us  free.  I  am 
not  a  patriot,  Mr  President,  or  I  would  per- 
haps bo  m  prison  with  the  EUsbergs  of  thUr 
oountry  My  calling  la  of  another  nature 
I  stiB.  a  mother  and  a  housewife  and  I  am 
angry  I  want  to  see  my  two  children  and  all 
the  other  children  of  the  world  grow  In  a 
world  free  from  the  fear  of  war,  and  In  a 
country  which  doee  not  base  Its  economy  on 
the  slaug^hter  of  human  beings  In  other 
lands  la  this  asking  too  much.  Mr  President? 
Sincerely. 

Iilra.  Patrick  K.  Brunelle. 


THE  MUSE  OP  TRAOEDY  IS 
STILL  WAmNQ 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CAI-XrOENlA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVKS 

Monday.  October  18.  1971 

Mr.     EDWARDS    of    California.     Mr. 

Spealcer,  the  main  arguments  against 
American  policy  toward  the  Greek  dicta- 
torship have  become  familiar  and  well 
worn,  though  no  less  valid.  Yet,  fresh 
and  incisive  commentaries  continue  to 
appear.  An  outstanding  example  is  the 
Helen  Vlachos  article  which  appeared  In 
the  October  15  New  York  Times.  In  Its 
excellence  It  goes  beyond  good  joumaJ- 
Ism  and  enters  the  realms  of  literature. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RxcoRD.  the  article  follows : 

Th«  Musi  or  Tkagcot  Is  Sttix  Wattino 
(By  Helen  Vlachos) 

Washtooton  —  I  looked  for  her  again  this 
year,  and  there  she  was,  stlil  waKing  A  life- 
size  bronze  statue,  a  lonely  figure  In  the  lofty 
expanse  of  the  Slate  Departments  entrance 
hall  In  Washington  An  Inscription,  on  a 
small  board  propped  against  the  hem  of  her 
metal  skirts.  Informs  the  curious  that  she  Is 
Melpomene,  the  muse  of  tragedy,  and  that 
she  was  presented  to  the  tJnlted  States,  on 
behalf  of  the  Greek  Oovemment,  In  1866,  by 
Greek  Ambassador  Alexander  Matses  Also 
that  she  wns  placed  there  temporarily,  until 
a  better  location  could  be  found. 

There  la  no  scarcity  in  parks,  gardens  or 
friendly  green  n>x)ks  In  the  capital  city  where 
the  mu.se  could  lead  a  better  life  B\it  evi- 
dently she  U  sharing  the  fate  of  many 
Greeks;  she  has  developed  Into  an  embarrass- 
ment Her  removal  and  new  Install.itlon 
would  require  some  sort  of  a  ceremony, 
friendly  exchanges  t>etween  oOlclals  would  be 
photographed,  and  Inevitably.  Greece.  Amer- 
ica and  tragedy  would  be  symbolically  linked 

Between  saying  hello  and  goodbye  to 
Melpomene.  I  met  and  talked  with  a  number 
of  people  Inside  the  building  They  were  as 
always,  courteous  and  cautious,  sof t-epeaklng 
and  ilttle-telUng.  leading  the  conversation  on 
a  path  of  familiar  cllch*s,  well  polished  by 
constant  usage  "The  United  Slatee  wishes 
Ut  see  Greece  return  to  democracv  '  '"The 
United  States  cannot  Interfere  In  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  a  foreign  country  "  'There 
are  matters  of  strategic  Importance  to  con- 
sider. NATO,  the  defense  of  the  Western 
world.  ,  .  .- 
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Well-blended  otBdal  hypocrisy  is  offeredfl^ 
you  to  swallow,  and  there  Is  little  elee^Bu 
c*n  do  Kxoept  If  you  decide,  for  your  own 
s»tlsfactlon  only  to  proceed  to  an  exercise 
Which  yon  know  ka  doomed  to  failure.  That 
Is  to  tell  the  truth  to  someone  who  already 
knows  It,  but  does  not  want  to  heaf  It  Be- 
cause m  Washington  they  know  that  truth. 
They  know  that  the  military  Junta  has  failed 
to  fulfill  any  expectations,  keep  any  prom- 
lees,  suooeed  In  any  venture,  and  that  after 
four  and  a  half  years  In  power,  ttna  yet  to 
win  any  friends  or  Influence  any  Investors. 
The  well  trtunpeted  financial  deals  with  Ut- 
ton  and  Onassls  have  dissolved  Into  thin  air, 
and  the  rnghtenlng  gap  In  the  balance  of 
payments  can  only  be  appeased  by  short-term 
kMns  that  .spell  future  disaster 

At  a  time  when  Europe  Is  gaining  In  im- 
portance. Greece  finds  herself  Increasingly 
Isolated,  shunned  by  International  organlsa- 
tlona,  pltlfled  as  a  victim  of  a  loathsom«  polit- 
ical disease  which  was  thought  to  have  been 
wiped  out — at  least  from  the  Western 
world — after  the  last  war.  Inside  Greece, 
education  has  taken  a  backward  leap,  there 
are  more  Informers  than  professors  in  the 
universities,  and  the  young  are  reglniented 
Into  "Alkiml"  groups,  copied  after  the  "Hlt- 
lerjugend"  pattern,  corruption  gallops  un- 
controlled, and  Greece  Is  fast  developing  Into 
the  llvelleat  gambling  den  In  the  Medi- 
terranean 

And  the  army  has  been  destroyed.  In  spirit 
If  not  In  body  The  best  officers,  the  war 
heroes,  the  men  who  fought  a«>inst  the  three 
enemies  of  freedom.  Nazis.  Fascists.  Com- 
munists, have  been  cashiered  when  they  have 
not  been  exiled.  Jailed  or  tortured  Devotion 
to  the  Junta  Is  now  the  only  recognized  mili- 
tary virtue  In  an  army  which  l.s  disintegra- 
ting Into  an  undisciplined  corps  of  near 
mercenaries. 

Washington  knows  all  tlUs.  and  U — I  quote 
official  words— disappointed  It  Is  dlfflcult  to 
guess  if  this  disappointment  wUl  lead  the 
Nixon  Administration  Into  putting  any  real 
pressure  on  the  Greek  regime  for  a  return  to 
democracy.  What  Is  certain.  Is  that  up  to 
now,  there  has  not  been  any  It  la  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  could  be  for 
democracy,  and  against  every  democrat, 
against  every  antlreglme  Greek,  even  if  he 
happened  to  be  a  declared  antl-CoDimunlst. 
And  as  to  the:  "We  cannot  Interfere 
this  Is  a  Jiunbo-8l£e  lie.  What  tlie  United 
States  Is  doing  Is  Interfering  at  all  levels,  In 
all  dlre<-tlorLs,  In  every  way.  helping  support- 
ing, advising,  shielding,  giving  the  Junta  the 
right  to  gloat  and  speak  uf  present-day 
Greece  as  the  only  "peal"  ally  of  America. 

And  one  last  truth,  the  ugliest  of  all.  The 
present  Greek  regime  has  been  given  military 
aid.  not  because  of  high-level  strategic 
reasons,  nor  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  but  for  the  servicing  of  the  Sixth 
Fleet,  for  low-level  port  conveniences,  more 
touristic  than  military  Which,  one  would 
like  to  reassure  the  Pentagon.  wlU  always  be 
available.  The  point  when  Americans  wlii 
be  chased  away  from  every  free  country  U  not 
here  yet  It  may  come,  if  the  trend  of  loving 
dictatorship  better  than  democracy  Is  not 
reversed 

And  then  the  question  "Why  did  we  tleht 
the  Nazis  and  the  PascLsts.  Daddy"  will  be 
a  very  dlfflcult  one  to  answer. 


October  18,  1971 


DR.  HARRY  M.  FCLENDA 


HON   GARNER  E   SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18    1971 

Mr  SHRIVKR.  Mr.  Speakpr,  Dr  Harry 
M  Klenda.  a  dijjtlngulshed  citizen  of 
Wichita,  Kans.,  who  rose  to  national 
prominence  In  dentistry,  was  taken  by 


death  on  October  2,  1971.  Or  Klenda  was 
immediate  past  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association  and  we.s  to  be  in- 
stalled as  president  of  the  American 
Prosthodontic  Society  earlier  this  month. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Kansas 
Dental  Association,  the  Seventh  District 
Dental  Society,  the  Wichita  Dental  Soci- 
ety, and  was  past  president  and  a  found- 
er of  the  American  Academy  of  Dental 
Practice  Administration.  He  aLso  had 
served  ais  a  member  of  the  American 
Dental  As.soctation  Task  Force  on  Na- 
tional Health  Programs. 

Dr  Klenda's  service  was  not  limited  to 
hi.s  profession  alone.  He  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  development  of  his  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation  as  a  cltlKen 
dedicated  to  civic  service.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed,  but  his  work  and  service 
to  mankind  will  long  be  remembered. 

Mrs.  Shriver  and  I  join  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  syim^athy  to  Dr.  Klenda  s 
family  upon  the  great  loss  they  have 
suffered. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  18.  1971 

Mr  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  of 
the  aged,  the  most  serious  problems  fac- 
ing them  are  poverty,  dlsenfranchlse- 
mcnt  from  the  society,  and  political  im- 
potence. 

Mr  John  Grill,  from  the  Metropolitan 
Citizen.s  Communications  Co.,  stated  that 
many  of  the  elderly  do  not  feel  part  of 
the  society  They  are.  In  large  measure, 
unorganised  and  they  speak  with  various 
voices.  Mr.  Grill  pointed  out  that  many 
older  citizens  are  afraid  to  become  politi- 
cally involved  in  attempting  to  change 
tlUngs.  He  believes,  in  short,  that  the 
aged  have  l)ecome  the  quiet  minority  m 
our  .society. 

Mrs  Lavinla  Howell,  testifying  on  be- 
lialf  of  the  U-Meet-U.s  senior  citizens, 
supported  Mr.  Grlirs  statement.  Mrs. 
Howell  discussed  in  verj-  real  terms  the 
problems  of  trying  to  subsist  on  very  low 
income  The  recent  cut  in  food  stamps 
forces  many  to  go  without  meat.  Mrs. 
Howell  nl.so  argues  persuasively  for  re- 
ducing the  emphasis  on  trying  to  get 
senior  citizens  to  move  into  rest  homes. 
In  short.  Mrs.  Howell  points  out  that  the 
way  this  .society  treat-s  its  senior  citizens 
is.  in  the  long  run.  destructive  and.  in 
the  .short  run.  callous  Her  statement  fol- 
lows: 

Statemknt  by  Mks   IjAVINIa  Howit.l 

I  am  speaking  for  the  U-Meot-Us  senior 
citizens -Mrs  Brown  could  not  be  here.  And 
so  I  was  s<<:it  as  a  representative.  But  I  am 
also  speaking  f<>r  the  handicapped  The 
health  blU  as  It  Is  now  Is  a  farce  Things 
have  gone  up.  but  patient  care  has  not  gone 
up  The  elderly  people — their  diet  Is  not 
what  It  should  be.  TTiey  will  live  on  spaghetti, 
potatoes  -  which  will  help  you  have  a  full 
belly  But  It's  not  nutritious  and  so  many 
are  afraid  of  buying  meat  because  their 
budget  Is  so  low.  The  Social  Security  haj 
raised  their  standards  and  the  way  they 
raised  it.  Medicare  went  up  also  sc  the  older 
person  was  In  the  same  bsg  as  he  was  In  the 
beginning 
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The  handicapped  are  accu-sed  of  being 
drunk  and  thrown  In  )«11— it  la  ridiculous 
and  then  when  you  aek  for  more  rehabilita- 
tion training,  you  are  faced  with  statements 
like  "well  you  don't  want  more  training — 
vou  want  to  cause  trouble."  I  speak  slowly 
but  I  am  not  on  dope.  Our  people  exist  In  a 
different  culture  but  we  are  American.  We 
go  out  through  the  snow  in  order  to  keep 
going  We  eat  oom  bread  that  has  kept  us 
going  all  these  yean,  and  when  I  see  that 
senior  cltlaeua.  because  my  husband  is  one 
where  they  talk  to  him  and  tell  hUn.  "Well. 
you  ought  to  go  In  to  a  rest  home,"  and  I 
am  supposed  to  go  into  a  nursing  home.  Now 
the  money— the  moet  that  federal  and  state, 
county  and  city  will  pay  Is  not  enough  to 
live  on — and  we  have  our  home  Our  home  is 
paid  for.  And  so  that  is  why  I  would  like  to 
say  to  you,  oh  yes.  everyone  can  say.  Well. 
you  can  get  food  stampe."  for  when  you  buy 
food  stamps,  where  U  yotir  toilet  paper  com- 
ing from?  Where  is  your  soap  coming  from? 
You  see,  wlien  everything  Ls  so  low  and  when 
we  know  that  there  is  inflation,  then  they 
have  the  nerve  to  cut.  and  my  husband's 
food  stamp  allotment  was  cut  by  tlS.  and  I 
told  him  I  would  have  told  them  to  shove 
It,  t>ec*uae  that  does  itot  even  buy  his  food 
stampe.  And  I  go  down  and  I  talked  to  some- 
one— "Well,  you  are  fortunate,  Mrs.  Howell, 
that  you  have  someorie  In  the  house  during 
the  day."  Tm  not  fortunate — ^I  think  Ifs  a 
crime  while  we  Americana  oan  take  care  of 
everyone  all  over  the  world  and  our  cltlaens, 
we  refuse  to  do  right  by  them.  And  I  dont 
care  what  I  say.  I'm  not  going  by  oolor,  1 
know  that  it  happens  to  poor  whites,  and 
the  Indlaxis  are  In  the  sanae  bag  as  we  are 
and  we  have  worked — he's  80  years  old  and 
he  should  be  allowed  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  time  in  his  own  home 

So  as  members  of  the  U-Meet-Us  Senior 
Citizens,  we  help  ourselves — we  cook,  we  sew. 
and  do  everything  that  we  can  to  help  our- 
selves. Wi  dont  want  anyone  carrying  us — 
we  U  carry  ourselves  11  you'U  let  me  get  on 
tJiat  first  l*dder.  I  don't  want  to  st*y  there — 
I  want  to  climb  higher  to  the  next  ladder 
and  that  is  the  way  the  senior  citizens  do. 
And  you  build  all  ol  these  high  rises  which 
Is  an  unnatural  situation.  Mother,  grand- 
mother, grandchildren,  years  ago,  used  to  be 
able  to  stay  In  the  home. 

And  now,  if  they  stay  in  the  home,  then 
you're  cut  off  and  the  bill,  the  health  bUI 
that's  going  through  Is  just  like  the  Oreen 
bin.  It  Is  not  going  to  help  the  poor.  When 
everything  goes  out,  In  salary,  what's  coming 
down  to  the  poor  to  get  them  tralnlogT  That 
is  why  when  Mrs.  Brown  said  to  me,  "I  wUl 
not  be  able  to  make  It,  but  you  will  repre- 
sent the  U-Meet-Us  citizens."  I  said,  "All 
right  I  will."  And  that  Is  why  I  am  here. 

Thank  you  Congressman  Fraser  for  taking 
your  time  I  didn't  know  that  you  had  a  gath- 
ering last  night  You  know  me  very  well  Of 
course  I  didn't  know  you  were  a  Oongresaman 
when  I  told  you  to  take  my  hand  to  help  me 
over  the  loe. 

So  I  am  saying  that  to  you.  Give  us  older 
people  a  chance.  We  have  old  bodies  but 
young  hearts.  And  every  one  of  us.  If  you  live 
long  enough  will  get  as  old  as  we  are.  So 
thank  you  very  much 


LAKE  SUCCESS  RESOLUTION 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    NEW     YORlt 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  IS.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr    Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleaguee  in  the  House  are  wen 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AiMre  of  my  long-standing  oiH>osition  to 
our  Involvement  in  the  tragic  conflict  in 
Indochina.  Almost  6  years  have  passed 
since  I  propoeed  a  stand-Btill  ceaae-flre 
which  would  be  followed  by  a  peace  con- 
ference and  a  priaoncr  exchange.  To- 
day, despite  the  prolonged  withdrawal 
and  disengagement  process,  we  still  have 
not  achieved  the  goal  of  ending  the 
sacrifice  of  life  in  Southeast  Asia. 

For  these  reasons,  I  was  gratified  to 
receive  the  following  resolution  adopted 
on  October  11  during  a  special  meeting 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  village  of 
Lake  Success : 

ExTBACT  Prom  MiNrrK.s  of  a  Special  Mfeting 

or  THI  LaKI  StTCCESS  BOABD  or  TsrSTEES 
Hn.D  AT  THB  Vn.LAOK  OmCl,  318  LAKEVn,LE 
R^iAD.    ON    OCTOBEl    11,    1071 

Wliereas.  military  spending  for  the  Viet 
Nam  War  represents  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  Federal  Budget  and  diverts  public  funds 
from  more  urgent  needs  of  this  nation.  In- 
cluding purposes  which  benefit  municipali- 
ties, both  large  and  small,  and  their  residents, 
and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  TJnlted  States 
has  already  taken  Initial  steps  to  terminate 
American  Involvement  In  the  Viet  Nam  War: 
and 

Whereas,  doubt  exists  throughout  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Nation  and  our  Oovernment  as 
to  the  propriety  and  morality  of  now  pro- 
longing the  said  War. 

Now  therefore,  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  ol  the  VUlage  of  Lake 
Success,  held  at  the  Village  Office  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1971,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Village  of  Lake  Success  has  unanimously 
passed  the  following  Reaolutlon: 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
(jf  the  Village  oX  Lake  Success.  County  of 
Nassau,  State  of  New  York,  hereby  urges  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  do  all  In  their  power  to  effect  an 
immediate  ceaae  fire  and  prompt  withdrawal 
of  all  United  States  Military  Forces  from 
Viet  Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

The  Village  Clerk  will  be  Instructed  to  send 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Senators  James  L. 
Buckley  and  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  and  Congress- 
man Lester  L.  Wolff. 

On  a  poll  vote,  the  following  elected  of- 
ficials voted  in  favor: 

Mayor  Richard  F.  AntonofT:  Trustee  Jack 
a.  Bahn.  Trustee  Reuben  L.  Kwahaw; 
Trustee  Dr.  Sumner  Cohen;  Trustee  Mrs. 
Susan  Plresteln;  Trustee  J  Lawrence  Hauser. 
Trustee  Dr.  Morton  Leff 

And  further,  the  village  Justice,  Godfrey 
Schutzer,  endorsed  the  Resolution. 

This  resolution  precisely  emphasizes 
the  crucial  Issues  which  have,  for  ao  long, 
been  a  part  of  the  American  dilemma  in 
Vietnam;  namely,  that  the  winding - 
down  of  the  war  already  implies  a  deci- 
sion to  terminate  our  Involvement,  that 
the  resources — both  of  men  and  mate- 
riel— diverted  to  the  war  could  better  be 
utilized  here  at  home,  and  that  the 
American  people  clearly  want  an  end  to 
the  continued  loss  of  lives  in  Indochina. 

This  dociunent  calls  upon  me  to  do  all 
that  I  can  "to  effect  an  Immediate  cease- 
fire and  prompt  withdrawal"  of  all 
American  foroea  frcMn  Indochina.  1  plan 
to  aiKwer  this  call  by  again  voting  In 
favor  of  the  Mansfleld  amendment 
which,  through  the  settinc  of  a  definite 
withdrawal  date,  would  allow  us  to  neco- 
tiate  seriously  both  for  the  releaae  of  cor 
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POW'8  and  for  an  end  to  this  terrible 
war. 


PITTSBURGH  PITCHER  STEVE 
BLASS 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF  coNNEcncrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poised 
and  triumphant  champion  of  the  1971 
worid  series — who  was  bom  in  north- 
west CoruiecUcut,  threw  his  first  pitch  in 
Falls  Village,  and  sUll  maintains  his 
home  in  this  beloved  area  of  Connecti- 
cut— has  stirred  the  hearts  and  Imagina- 
tions of  the  people  throughout  the 
Nation. 

All  of  us  in  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District,  along  with  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans across  the  land,  were  awed  and  de- 
lighted by  the  brilliant  athletic  achieve- 
ment of  Pittsburgh  pitcher  Steve  Blass. 
After  talking  with  newsmen  about  his 
country  life  in  western  Connecticut  and 
his  pitching  days  at  Housatonic  Valley 
Regional  High  School.  Steve  proceeded  to 
confound  the  "experts"  by  hurling  his 
second  masterful  series  game  against  the 
mighty  Baltimore  Orioles.  Family,  par- 
ent§,  relatives,  friends,  and  fans  wit- 
nessed in  person  or  on  television  the  ex- 
hilarating spectacle  of  near  athletic  per- 
fection. The  attention  of  rooters 
throughout  the  district  was  riveted  on 
every  pitch,  and  they  cheered  their  hero 
to  victory. 

After  two  series  games,  it  appeared  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates'  drive  for  \-ictory  was 
hopelessly  stymied.  Then  the  yoimg  man 
from  the  land  of  Canaan— with  great 
courage  and  confidence — led  his  team- 
mates out  of  the  doldrums  to  renewed 
vigor  in  the  battle  with  tlie  Baltimore 
Orioles. 

The  Pirates  "went  on  to  poet  a  S-2  lead 
in  the  series  games  after  lea'ving  Pitts- 
burgh, only  to  have  the  defending 
champs — the  Orioles — fight  back  to  a 
series  tie  at  3  games  apiece,  following 
their  return  to  familiar  grounds  in 
Baltimore 

V^'^hat  a  difficult  situation  for  a  young 
pitcher.  The  tension,  emotion,  and  anxi- 
ety must  be  tremendous  when  one  faces 
the  intimidating  power  of  the  Baltimore 
Orioles  In  their  own  stadium  on  the  sev- 
enth and  concluding  game  of  the  worid 
series.  Yet.  Steve  Blass  Immense  ease 
and  compoeure  on  the  mound  enabled  the 
hero  of  Falls  Village  to  maintain  the 
slim  1-run  lead  his  teammates  pro- 
vided him  and  secure  the  finest  victorj- 
in  his  young  life. 

All  Americans  can  appreciate  the  i>er- 
sonal  strength  embodied  in  Steve's  world 
series  performance.  However,  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  District  in  Connecticut  share 
with  Steve's  family — his  parenU.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  'William  S.  Blass,  his  wife  and 
two  sona.  David  and  Chris — a  special 
pride. 

EMh  (tf  us  in  the  sixth  heartily  com- 
mends his  great  spirit  and  ataUity.  We 
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look  forward,  excitedly,  aa  the  future  of 
Steve  Bla£8 — star  pitcher — unfolds. 


THE  END  OP  CONTAINMENT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18,  1971 

Mr  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
press  conference  held  by  conservative 
Members  of  the  Senate  revealed  how 
strongly  the  administration's  notion  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  "two-China  policy  ' 
has  taken  hold  Although  the  focus  of 
the  conference  was  supposed  to  be  on 
keeping  the  Republic  of  China  in  the 
United  Nations,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  many  of  those  who  opposed  the  ex- 
pulsion of  free  China  were  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  UN. 

I  was  forced  to  strongly  dissent  from 
the  turn  the  press  conference  had  taken. 
If  the  press  could  present  all  antl-Com- 
munlstfi  In  Congress  as  being  willing  to 
settle  for  a  "two-China  policy"  In  effect 
recognizing  the  legitimacy  of  the  Com- 
munist conquest  of  the  mainland,  the 
Communist  victory  there  would  finally  be 
complete,  and  there  would  be  no  rallying 
ground  for  the  many  Americans  who  still 
cannot  see  why  we  should  accept  their 
conquest  and  bloody  rule  For  the  funda- 
mental effect  of  the  administration's 
changed  policy  toward  China,  of  which 
the  seating  of  Red  China  'n  the  U.N.  and 
the  expulsion  of  free  China  from  that 
body  is  only  one  element,  is  the  sacrifice 
of  Nationalist  China  and  the  end  of 
the  global  holding  action  against  com- 


munism— containment — which  has  been 
the  general  goal  of  our  foreign  policy 
since  1947. 

Why  do  so  many  otherwise  Intelligent 
and  patriotic  Individuals  who  realize  the 
true  natiu-e  of  communism  In  general  and 
the  Peking  regime  In  particular,  fall  to 
understand  this  essential  point?  One  rea- 
son seems  to  be  a  set  of  false  assumptions 
regarding  the  nature  of  power  politics. 

Some  start  from  indications  of  Sino- 
Soviet  rivalry  and  proceed  to  advocate 
strengthening  Red  China  by  bringing  it 
out  of  international  isolation.  But  since 
the  split  on  which  these  Individuals  base 
their  thinking  occurred  during  a  period 
when  Red  China  was  more  or  less 
isolated,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
removing  the  isolation  will  deepen  the 
split.  There  is  at  least  as  much  reason  to 
believe  that  our  change  in  policy  may 
help  to  bring  the  two  enemy  powers  back 
toRether. 

A  recent  hi-storical  example  of  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  split  totalitanans 
through  concessions,  took  place  in  1935 
when  Britain  and  Prance  accepted  Mus- 
solini's conquc«t  of  Ethiopia  in  the  hopes 
that  he  would  side  with  them  against 
the  Nazis  He  took  their  support  at  the 
time,  and  then  stabbed  them  in  the  back 
later 

Another  rationale  for  the  adminl.stra- 
tion's  policy,  put  forth  by  those  who  rec- 
ognize that  Red  China  has  not  become 
any  less  aggressive  in  the  last  20  years, 
is  the  balance-of-power  theory  This 
theory  jjenerally  holds  that  an  equilib- 
rium of  forces  t)etween  two  nations  or  a 
combination  of  nations  maintains  peace. 
A  war  between  equal  or  nearly  equal 
forces  is  unlikely,  its  advocates  say.  since 
neither  side  can  count  on  victory.  Euro- 


pean history  from  1815  to  1914  Is  gen- 
erally used  as  historical  confirmation  of 
this  theory'. 

Besides  assuming — without  evidence — 
that  our  policy  of  app>easement  toward 
Red  China  will  drive  Moscow  and  Peking 
further  apart  and  thus  bring  Into  play 
some  type  of  unuefined  balance,  this 
theory  does  not  stand  up  for  other  good 
retwons.  In  E^urope  during  the  period 
when  a  t>alance  of  power  was  supposedly 
responsible  for  some  degree  of  national 
restraint  and  generally  prevailing  world 
peace,  there  was  a  basic  Intellectual 
unity  and  moral  consensus  among  all  ad- 
vanced nations.  But  since  then  the  rise 
of  universalistic  totalitarian  ideologies, 
such  as  communism,  has  removed  this 
stabilizing  factor.  The  Communist  exten- 
sion of  empire  is  limited  only  by  the  raw 
power  which  opposes  It  For  the  Leninists. 
Soviet  and  Chinese,  everything  which 
furthers  world  revolution  :s  moral; 
everything  which  hinders  it  is  immoral. 

Furthermore,  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China  are  vigorously  seekmg  an 
Imbalance  of  power  In  their  favor,  as  is 
shown  by  the  increasing  margin  of  Soviet 
military  superiority  over  the  United 
States.  A  general  balance  of  power,  even 
if  possible,  would  mean  that  the  United 
States  could  not  pursue  the  positive  for- 
eign policy  which  superior  force  alone 
permits  It  would  seal  forever  :he  fate  of 
all  the  peoples  now  under  Communist 
control,  while  also  making  containment 
impossible  to  sustain  since,  bemg  defen- 
sive, it  necessarily  requires  superior 
force. 

Those  interested  In  the  security  of  the 
United  States  must  recognize  that  de- 
creasing free  world  strength  by  strength- 
ening a  vicious  tyranny  and  abandoning 
a  free  world  ally  is  the  surest  road  to  war. 


SEl^ ATE— Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  II  a.m.  and  wan 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore tMr.  Ellender  > . 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Charles  Lewis  Yates 
pastor,  the  Marshall  Circuit,  Wheelmg 
W.  Va  .  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Our  heavenly  and  loving  Father,  an- 
other day.  and  we  come  to  Thee,  for 
guidance  and  direction,  in  this  world- 
wide known  Senate  Chamber,  and  sc 
humble  ourselves,  under  Tlxy  mighty 
hand,  that  we  may  exalt  You. 

We  desire  to  be  sober,  vigilant,  because 
the  Devil  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 

Bless  our  President.  Richard  Nixon 
and  thase  in  leadership  and  trust,  of  oiu 
Nation,  and  in  sdl  nations  that  they  may 
seek  the  same  in  constant  prayer  with 
You.  not  relying  on  themselves  but  fol- 
lowing Thy  divine  leadership  as  Thou  has 
promised  to  give  when  we  come  to  Thee 

In  this  great  America,  may  we  always 
be  reminded  by  Thy  loving  words,  found 
In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  .seventh 
chapter  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses; 

Ask,  and  It  shall  be  given  you: 

Seek,  and  ye  shall  find: 

Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you. 


For  everyone  that  asketh  receiveth; 
and  he  that  seeketh  findeth :  and  to  him 
that  knocketh  if  shall  be  opened. 

And  so.  may  Th>'  blessings  and  help  be 
always  with  this  chosen  group  of  men 
and  women,  for  the  -safety,  honor,  and 
welfare  of  Thy  church,  that  all  things 
may  t>e  so  ordered  and  settled  by  their 
endeavors,  upon  the  best  and  surest 
foundations  that  p^eace  and  happiness, 
truth  and  jastlce.  religion  and  piety  may 
be  established  among  us  for  all 
generations 

The.se  and  all  other  necessities,  for 
them  and  for  us.  and  Thy  whole  church, 
we  humbly  pray  in  the  name  and  medita- 
tion of  Jesus  Clirist,  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour,  in  whom  we  put  our  trust 
and  faith,  from  this  time  forth  and 
forever  more.  Amen. 


PolluUon    Control    Act,    as    amended    for    1 
month. 

On  October  U,  1971: 

S.  47.  An  act  for  the  rt-lief  of  Plore  L«kanof; 

S.  617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slu-Kel- 
Pong; 

8  1489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Park  Jung; 
Ok;   and 

S.  1769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonards 
Buenaventura  Ocarlza  and  her  daughter, 
Luclla  B    Ocartsa 

Oil  October  1«    1971 : 

S  646.  An  act  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  limited  copyrljfht  In  sound  record- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  pnjtectlng  again.«t 
uimmhorlzcd  duplication  and  piracy  of  aoiinrt 
recording,  and  for  other  purposes.;  and 

S.  932.  An  act  to  amejirj  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  ff>r  a  revision  In  the 
cotton  ginning  report  dates. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
.APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  armounced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts : 

On  October  13.  1871 : 
8.  2813  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal  Water 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  tlie  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  me.s- 
sagcs  from  the  President  of  t.ne  United 
States  submitting  sun(*ry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees, 

(The  nominations  received  zod&y  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


October  19,  1971 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berrj-,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed.  wiUiout  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate; 

S.  a*.  An  ftct  to  provide  that  the  oost  of 
certain  mvesllgaUooe  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation shall  t>e  nourelmbursable. 

S.  133.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Intarlor  to  modify  the  operation  of 
the  Kortee  unit,  MLseourl  River  Basin  project, 
Wyoming,    for    flsliery    conservation. 

'a.  1161.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  revlae  a  repayment  con- 
tract with  the  S&n  Angelo  Water  Supply 
Corp.,  San  Angelo  project,  Texas,  and  lor 
other  purposes,  and 

S.  1939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  South- 
west Metropolitan  Water  and  Sanlt«tlon  Dis- 
trict. Oolo. 

The  message  also  amiounced  tliat  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R  8140  An  act  to  proniote  the  safety  of 
porta,  haj-bors.  waterfront  areas,  and  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States; 

H  R  10*58.  An  act  to  broaden  and  expand 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  cooperate  with  Mexico.  Guatemala,  El  Sal- 
\-ador.  CoetA  Rica.  Hondurafi,  Nlofcragua.  Brlt- 
Wh  Honduras,  Panama.  Colombia,  and  Can- 
ada to  prevent  or  retard  communicable  dl»- 
eaaee  of  anlmaJs,  where  the  Secretary  deems 
BucJi  action  necBiwsry  to  protect  the  Uve- 
aboclc  pKxultry.  and  related  industriee  of  the 
United  8t*tes;  and 

H.R.  10676.  An  act  to  amend  sect'on  2401 
of  title  as.  United  States  Code,  to  exi^nd  the 
time  for  pireeenting  tort  claims  accruing  to 
persons  under  legal  dlaablllty. 
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may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
.session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  8140.  An  act  to  promote  the  safety 
of  porta,  hartxjra,  waterfront  areas,  and  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Commerce. 

ELR.  10468.  An  act  to  broaden  and  expand 
the  fKjwers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cooperate  with  Mexico,  Guatemala,  El  Salva- 
dor, Goeta  Blca,  Honduras,  Nlcaxagua,  Brltisb 
Hondura*.  Panama,  Colombia,  and  Canada 
to  prevent  or  retard  communicable  diseases 
of  animals,  where  the  Secretary  deems  such 
action  neceaeary  to  protect  the  llveBtock, 
poultry,  and  related  tndustiiee  of  tbe  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry 

HJR.  10676.  An  act  to  amend  section  2401 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
time  for  presenting  tort  claims  accruing  to 
persons  under  legal  dlsjiblllty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


THE   JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday.  October  15.  1971.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th&t  aB  committees 


JOHN  P    KENNEDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks,  a  series  of  articles  and 
interviews  have  been  published  relative 
to  our  late  beloved  John  F.  Kennedy  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gar>-  WUIs,  a  columnist,  has  writ- 
ten about  the  Nation  becoming  "dis- 
enthralled" with  the  Kennedy  myth.  The 
late  Dean  Acheson,  a  great  Secretary  of 
State,  had  some  remarks  to  make  some 
weeks  ago  in  an  Interview  In  Britain. 
Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  also  have  had  some 
remarks  to  make  relative  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times 
today  has  published  an  article  entitled 
"J.  F.  K,  in  Retrospect."  written  by  Wil- 
liam V.  Shannon.  The  last  paragraph,  I 
think,  is  worth  repeating: 

Kennedy  was  an  intellectually  gifted  man 
and  the  most  skUiful  national  politician  of 
ills  day  He  had  his  weaknesses  and  made  his 
mistakes,  but  when  death  cut  him  off,  he 
was  on  his  way  toward  becoming  a  great 
man  and  a  great  President.  The  crowds  who 
wind  their  way  to  his  grave  site  are  not 
mistaken  In  their  admiration.  They  are  wiser 
ihan  his  latter-day  critics  and  their  judg- 
ment  will   outlast   today's   disparagement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

J.  F.  K    IN   RrxBOSPECT 
(B;  WUliam  V.  Shannon) 

Washington.  October  18 — Every  day  of  the 
year  under  rainy  sides  or  runaliliie,  ordinary 
Americans  and  visitors  from  overseas  oozne 
by  the  hundreds  to  a  hlUalde  In  Arlington 
to   visit  the  grave  of  John  P.  Kennedy. 

But  among  the  intellectuals,  It  Is  oF>en 
.season  on  Kennedy.  The  old  men  of  the 
Estebllshment  and  the  young  men  of  the 
new  rerlBlonlsm  agree  that  his  reputation  as 
a  President  Is  much  Inflated  Dean  Acheson 
before  his  death  tells  a  Brlttah  interviewer 
that  Kennedy  wae  out  of  his  depth  In  the 
White  House  In  an  Interview  with  Ronald 
Steel  the  other  day,  Walter  Lippmann  agrees 
with  Aclieson.  Columnist  Gary  WlUls  writes 
of  his  pleasure  that  at  last  the  country  Is 
becoming  disenthralled  "  with  the  Kennedy 
myth. 

In  books  and  critical  journals  and  news- 
paper interviews,  the  downgrading  of  Ken- 
nedy proceeds.  This  Indictment  deserves 
examination. 

Kennedy,  it  Is  said,  set  the  pattern  of  the 
kind  of  foreign  pc^icy  carried  out  by  Lyndon 
Johnson  with  all  its  disastrous  divisive  con- 
sequencee  here  at  home.  Piirthermore.  It  was 
the  Kennedy  appointees — Busk,  McNamara, 
the  Btuidys — who  carried  out  that  foreign 
poUcy.  More  broadly  speaking  Kennedy's 
soaring  rhetoric  and  ambitious  policies 
intensified  the  globalism,  the  Image  of 
America  as  the  world's  policeman  and  eodal 
worker,  which  Is  so  out  of  fashion  today. 

A  passage  Is  often  cited  from  Kennedy's 
inaugural  address:  "Let  every  nation  know, 
whether  it  wishes  us  well  or  Ul.  that  we  shall 
pay  any  price,  oppose  ajiy  foe  to  assure  tile 
survival  and  the  succese  of  lll>erty.*' 

Bat    who    Is    to    say    that    John    Kennedy 


would  have  deemed  a  major  land  war  in 
South  Vietnam  necessary  "ici  assure  the  sur- 
\ival  of  liberty'  ?  Lyndon  Johnson  made  that 
decision  In  1965  some  fifteen  months  after 
Kennedy  was  in  his  grave 

Nobody  forced  Johnson  to  make  that  deci- 
sion. He  entered  office  convinced  that  Viet- 
nam was  worth  figliting  for  and  he  acted  on 
his  own  convictions.  It  is  abeurd  to  plctv.-e 
him  lu  foreign  aflairs  as  tlie  ignorant  puppei 
of  hit.  dead  predecestor  s  policies.  'When  il 
t-uited  hi.-n.  Johnson  changed  them.  Im- 
mediately upon  taking  office,  for  exmaple. 
he  placed  Thomas  Mann  In  charge  of  both 
the  .Mllance  for  Progress  program  and  of  all 
Latin-American  affairs  and  rapidly  changed 
the  tone  and  direcUon  of  Kennedy  poUcies 
.n  tlie  hemisphere. 

But  what  at)out  Rusk,  McNamara.  the 
Buudys?  Ill  assuming  thai  Kennedy  would 
have  followed  their  Vietnam  advice  as  John- 
son did.  critics  cor.venler.t'.y  forgot  that  at  his 
death,  Kennedy  was  disenchanted  with  Rusk 
whom  he  planned  to  replace  after  the  1964 
election.  More  Important,  they  ignored  the 
departure  of  the  two  men  who  were  Ken- 
nedy's most  trusted  counselors  in  foreign  as 
well'  as  domestic  affairs — Robert  Kennedy 
and    Theodore    Sureoscn. 

Kennedy  had  planned  to  visit  Japan  and 
R-osslB  in  the  spring  of  1WI4.  He  had  major 
initiatives  In  foreign  policy  In  mind  for  his 
second  term  Preclselv  because  he  was  a  plob- 
allst,  he  would  probably  not  have  become 
overcommltted  In  one  sniall  comer  of  South- 
oast   Asia. 

Yet  what  Kennedy  would  have  done  In 
Vietnam  11  be  had  lived,  no  man  can  say. 
'W'hat  can  be  said,  however,  Is  that  If  he  had 
inter\ened  massively  and  found  the  war  go- 
ing badly,  he  would  not  have  dug  his  heels 
into  w^t  concrete  and  stood  fast  while  his 
party  aiKl  his  country  blew  up  around  him. 
Kennedy  was  much  too  sensitive  to  the  cur- 
rents of  opinion  to  have  stayed  inflexible 
lor  80  long. 

The  only  time  Keixnedy  used  force  was  at 
the  Bay  of  Pigs.  'When  the  raid  miscarried, 
he  chose  the  embarrassment  of  withdrawal 
rather  than  try  to  cover  his  mistake  with  air 
strikes  and  Marine  Corps  relnforeementa. 
Throughoui  his  AdmlnistraUon.  whether  he 
was  dealing  with  Congress  or  Khrushchev. 
with  Southern  racist  Governors  or  steel  com- 
pany executives.  Kennedy  foUowed  a  oonsist- 
eiit  pattern  of  trying  to  narrow  differences, 
to  conciliate  rather  than  confront,  to  seek 
face-saving  compromises 

■When  he  was  alive,  liberals  criticized  him 
because  he  was  not  aggressive  enough  in 
fighting  his  adversaries  In  Congress  Cold 
u-arrlors  cnUclzed  hlin  for  selling  wheat  to 
Russia,  for  not  bombing  the  Russian  missile 
bases  In  Cuba,  for  making  an  unenforceable 
settlement  In  Laos  In  1962.  for  taking  too  big 
a  risk  In  signing  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
They  recognized  him  lor  what  be  was — a 
peacemaker. 

Kennedy  was  an  intellectually  gifted  man 
Kiid  the  most  skillful  national  politician  ol 
his  day.  He  had  his  weaknesses  and  made  his 
mistakes,  but  when  death  cut  him  oC.  he  was 
a  great  man  and  a  great  President.  The  crow  ds 
who  wind  their  way  to  his  grave  alte  are 
not  mistaken  in  their  admiration.  They  are 
wiser  than  hU  latter-day  critics  and  their 
judgment  wUl  outlast  today's  dl&parageme-it. 


MR.  BAKER'S  USEFLT.  LIST 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  October  14,  Rus- 
sell Baker  entertained  us  with  one  of  his 
inimitable  pieces,  this  one  entitled  "Bi- 
cameral AliblvlUe."  It  was  nothing  less 
than  a  complete  ta'ventory  of  all  the  rea- 
sons which  might  be  given  to  explain 
why  Congress  does  rwt  do  Boroethlng. 
I  must  confess  that  there  ■was  a  cer- 
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tain  ring  of  familiarity  to  Mr.  Baker's  list 
of  allbla.  Each  of  us  at  one  time  or  an- 
other ma>'  have  Invoked  some  of  them. 
It  frequently  is  too  late  In  the  session 
to  take  action  on  a  certain  matter,  or 
too  close  to  an  election  to  bring  up  a 
ser.-sitlve  Issue. 

All  of  that  notwithstanding,  we  do.  of 
course,  have  our  open  season  for  action 
here  In  the  Senate  and  we  manage  t^o 
get  a  few  things  done.  I  do  not.  of  course, 
presume  to  refute  or  argue  with  such  an 
astute  observer  as  Mr.  Baker.  Suj-ely  he 
know.s  as  well  as  I  do  that  as  of  the  end 
of  last  week  the  Senate  had  been  in  ses- 
sion for  814  hours  over  a  span  of  141 
days;  that  it  ha.s  conducted  235  record 
votes  since  January  and  passed  a  total  of 
424  measures,  including  137  public  laws, 
of  which  10  were  major  departmental  ap- 
propriation bills;  that  over  3.000  bills 
have  been  introduced  and  some  400  re- 
ported from  our  committees  and  tha: 
some  35.000  nominations  have  been  con- 
firmed. 

We  do.  of  course,  pause  to  catch  our 
breath  now  and  then,  and  o<ca,sionally 
we  rest  on  our  oars  wlule  we  wait  for 
the  House  or  the  e.xecuiive  branch  to  send 
Us  something  to  work  on  And  sometimes 
we  need  those  alibis  Mr.  Baker  talks 
about  just  so  we  will  have  a  polite  way 
of  saying  that  something  really  is  not 
worth  our  attention  or  just  should  not 
be  done  In  fact,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
Mr.  Baker  has  given  us  a  prepared  list 
of  23  reasons  for  not  plunging  in  and 
making  hasty  mistaltes  I  wonder  how  we 
have  managed  to  get  along  all  these  years 
without  them. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Baker's  column  be  printed  In  the  Record 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BlCAUCSAL    Ai.iBrviix* 
(By  RuBsell   Baker) 
Washikcton.  October  13.— Here  Is  a  partial 
list  of  reasons  CougreHs  cannot  do  anything: 

I.  It  Is  too  early  in  the  session  for  ineinb«rs 
to  buckle  down  to  work 

a.  It  Is  too  late  In  the  session  to  ask 
members  to  take  on  more  work. 

3.  It  Is  the  middle  of  the  session  and  mem- 
bers cannot  do  anything  until  they  have 
gone  back  home  and  checked  the  mood  of 
their  constituents. 

4  It  Is  an  election  year  and  members  do 
not  want  to  undertake  anything  controver- 
sial 

5  Because  It  Is  not  an  election  year  mem- 
bers feel  no  political  compulsion  to  act. 

6.  Despite  strong  feelings  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  wrong,  members  do  not  want  to  dt 
anything  that  woxild  embarrass  him  at  this 
critical  moment  In  history- 

7  Member«i  are  tired  of  Presidents  present- 
ing them  with  demands  for  sweeping  emer- 
gency actlon.i  on  ground  that  the  country  Is 
facing  a  critical  moment  In  history;  they  In- 
tend to  show  the  President  that  Congress 
cannot  t>e  pushed  around. 

8.  Nothing  can  be  done  before  the  New 
Year  because  members  are  determined  ti 
take   off   for  a   long   Christmas   rec«»S6 

9,  Nothing  can  be  done  in  January  be- 
catis*  members  want  to  wait  to  hear  thf 
Presidents  State  of  the  Union  Message 

10  Members  suspect  that  the  President's 
policy  is  dlsaatrous  but  cannot  do  anything 
because  they  do  not  have  access  to  aJl  the 
facts  that  the  President  has. 

I I .  Members  are  angry  about  the  Presi- 
dent's refusal  to  give  Congress  all  the  facts 
but  cannot  do  anything  because  It  Is  uncon- 


stitutton&l   to  subpoena   a   PresldentLal   fact 
man  and  ask  him  what's  going  on  In  the  Oov- 

ernmeut 

12.  Nothing  can  be  done  In  February  be- 
cause l(X^  many  members  have  out-of-town 
speaking  engagements  at  Lincoln  Day  dinners 
of  JefTerson-Jackson  Day  dinners 

13  Nothing  can  be  done  about  foreign 
policy  isecause  it  is  unconstitutional  for  mem- 
bers to  interfere  with  the  President's  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy. 

14.  Nothing  can  be  done  about  the  Presi- 
dent's usurpation  of  Congresis's  constitutional 
right  to  declare  war  becau.sc  ll  Is  silly,  in  this 
modern  day  and  age.  for  a  rinkydink  outfit 
like  Congress  to  accuse  the  President  of  un- 
constitutional behavior 

15.  The  seniority  system  prevents  memliers 
from  doing  anything 

16.  No;liing  can  be  done  because  of  the 
ineptitude  of  ihe  leadership 

17.  It  Is  .summer  and  members'  wives  and 
children  are  browbeating  them  to  go  away 
on  vacations:  In  this  strained  atmosphere 
members  already  tired  of  long  months  of 
furious  idleness,  are  in  no  mood  to  do  any- 
thing. 

18.  The  polls  .suggest  that  nolxxly  has 
thought  about  Congress  for  months,  but  may. 
If  members  do  anything 

19  After  laijorlng  months  at  not  cutting 
the  Pentagon's  weapons  budget.  Congress  is 
too  spent  to  do  anything 

20  Although  members  suapect  that  the  Air 
Force's  new  nuclear-powered,  supersonic. 
short-take<H-and-landlng  surrey  with  a 
fringe  on  the  top  will  be  a  multibilllon-dollar 
bust,  nothing  can  be  done  becau.se  the  Penta- 
gon Is  only  asking  foB  token  funds  for  a 
feasibility  study 

21.  Although  memtjers  realize  that  the 
Army's  antlml.ssUe  underwater  tank  leaks 
water  through  the  TV  aerial  holes  and  sinks 
with  heavy  loss  of  life  every  time  It  it.  tested, 
nothing  can  be  done  abmit  .spending  M  bil- 
lion more  to  perfect  it  b»»oKU8e.  otherwl.se. 
the  M  billion  already  .spent  would  have  to  be 
written  off  as  wasted. 

22.  Nothing  can  be  done  because  of  the 
filibuster. 

23.  Since  the  President  will  do  anything 
that  needs  to  be  done,  there  Is  no  point  In 
Congress  doin^  anything,  particularly  since 
the  Supreme  Court  will  have  to  do  it  if  the 
P»resideiit  refuses. 

24.  Not   doing  anything  is   safe. 

25  There  Is  no  modern  precedent  for  doing 
anything 

In  .spite  of  these  and  several  thousand  other 
reasons  for  its  fiaccldlty,  Congress  is  not  en- 
tirely impotent.  Sometime  late  next  year  the 
vast  majority  of  Its  members  will  persuade 
us  all  that  they  deserve  to  lie  re-elected. 


PROGRESS  ON  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
ECONOMIC  GAME  PLAN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 7.  President  Nixon  outlined  pha.se  two 
of  his  economic  game  plan  It  is  very 
popular  with  the  American  people.  Just 
as  the  American  people  quickly  supported 
Uie  President  after  his  initial  announce- 
ment of  the  wage- price  freeze  in  Au- 
gust, grassroots  .support  will  continue  into 
the  post-freeze  period  A  telephone  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer showed  tho.se  approving  of  the 
President's  economic  policy  leading  by  a 
2  to  1  margin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
survey  printed  in  the  Record,  which 
shows  that  66.9  percent  of  the  American 
people  approve  of  the  President's  post- 
freeze  economics  plan 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 


Do  Yoc  Appbovi  or  PassioENT  Nixon's 

P06T-PRXE7.K    ECONOMICS    PtJlN? 
HOW    TOX-    VOTBD 

Yes:  6fl.9  percent 
No:  S3.1  percent. 

SAMPI.K    "TES"    COMMENTS 

"Nixon  Is  doing  his  best  to  help  the  coun- 
try" .  .  .  "The  xinlons  needed  t<  be  pxit  In 
their  place"  .  "Let's  give  the  poor  guy  a 
chance"  ...  "I  believe  Nixon  has  saved  us 
from  another  depression"  ...  "1  hope  he 
freezes  taxes,  too"  .  .  .  "Although  It  might  be 
too  little,  too  late  "  .  .  .  "It's  the  oi\ly  way  to 
keep  prices  and  unions  from  gi'lng  wild"  .  . 
"This  should  be  adopted  on  a  permanent 
basis"  .  .  .  "I'm  for  anything  that  will  bene- 
fit our  country"  .  .  .  ""This  should  have  hap- 
pened two  years  ago"  .  .  .  "It's  abo.it  time  the 
government  took  over  from  the  unions"  .  .  . 
"Now  lat>or  cant  lead  us  around  by  the  nose." 

BOLD  ACTIONS  ^Y  THE  PRESIDENT 
LAST  WEEK 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
was  a  very  good  week  for  tne  United 
States.  The  President  achieved  three  im- 
portant objectives. 

First,  his  announcement  of  tlie  forth- 
coming Journey  to  Moscow  for  the  pur- 
pose of  di.scu.ssing  ways  which  can  lead 
to  peace  and  a  relaxation  of  tensions 

Second,  the  President  skillfully  man- 
aged to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  labor 
and  industry  in  his  pay  imd  price  lx)ard 
setup.  The  President  will  send  up  a  bill 
covering  phase  II  of  his  economic  plan 
today,  which  will  provide  for  an  impor- 
tant extension  of  jiowers  under  the 
Emergency  Stabilization  Act  and  also 
standby  poweis  on  interest  and  dividends, 
with  penalties  and  provisions  for  judicial 
review. 

Third,  the  President  secured  the  re- 
lease of  the  import  surcharge  to  several 
Asian  coimtries.  notably  Japan  in  return 
for  an   linp<irtant   textile   agreement. 

Mr.  President,  tills  is  real  action.  No 
other  President  has  been  as  Innovative 
and  as  bold  in  my  time  or  has  Introduced 
and  so  successfully  followed  up  such  im- 
mensely valuable  objectives  as  -Jiis  Presi- 
dent. 

All  of  us  have  seen  and  heard  critics 
of  the  President,  completely  devoid  of 
issues,  who  have  sought  vainly  to  criti- 
cize various  persons  as  nominees  for  the 
Supreme  Court  in  advance  of  their  sub- 
mission by  the  President. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  act  of  grace  and 
an  act  of  gtxxl  judgment  if  the  overly 
zealous  and  overly  ambitio'as  critics 
would  withhold  judgment  until  they  find 
out  who  the  President  is  going  to  nomi- 
nate I  think  their  rasli  to  exercLse  their 
judgment  over  that  of  the  President  is 
imseemly.  It  does  not  reflect  on  the  Presi- 
dent so  much  as  it  does  on  them. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


THE   AMERICAN   PROFILE  IN   CAM- 
BODIA 

Mr     EAGUETON.    Mr.    President.    • 
months  ago,  on  April  10  and  11,  I  went 
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to  Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia,  to  assess 
personally  the  situation  and  the  extent 
of  direct  American  involvement  in  the 
war  there. 

I  was  pleased  and  impressed  as  Am- 
bassador Einory  Swank  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  "low  American  profile" 
there  and  expressed  his  desire  to  keep 
it  that  way.  Swunk  asserted: 

If  real  trouble  comes,  our  Embassy  staff 
can  pack  up  and  get  out  on  one  plane. 

Three  days  later  I  visited  with  the 
man  who  was  responsible  for  our  low 
prof\le  in  Cambodia,  Jonathan  Fred 
Ladd,  who  was  hospitalized  in  Saigon 
with  a  bad  back.  Ladd  had  been  a  Spe- 
cial Forces  comjnander  In  South  Viet- 
nam. He  knew  the  value  of  relying  on 
the  Cambodians'  will  to  fight  rather 
than  on  ever-increasing  dependence  on 
U.S.  advisers,  air  support  and  the  so- 
phisticated weaponry  of  war  with  which 
we  have  smothered  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. He  believed  that  if  the  Cambodians 
had  the  will  to  fight  they  would  sur- 
vive, but  that  if  they  lacked  the  will, 
the  United  States  could  not  save  them. 
SophisUcated  U.S.  weapons,  methods, 
and  advisers  would  create  more  prob- 
lems than  they  solved.  Ladd  believed. 

Again.  I  was  impressed.  Prom  what 
I  could  gather,  Cambodia  appeared  to 
be  the  first  real  test  for  President 
Nixon's  "Guam"  doctrine  of  hmited  as- 
sistance and  self-help.  'When  I  returned 
from  Southeast  Asia  I  wrote  a  report 
which,  then,  included  the  following 
observations : 

"In  a  verv  real  sense,  this  U  one  war  "  said 
Ambassador  Emory  Swank  as  he  briefed  me 
on  my  arrival  at  Phnom  Penh,  the  capital 
city.  .  .  . 

It  Is  "one  war"  now.  covering  the  entirety  of 
French  Indochina.  And  yet.  it  is  being 
fought  differently  in  Cambodia 

In  Cambodia,  the  United  States  seems 
determined  not  to  stumble  into  another  mas- 
sive OS.  commitment  like  Vietnam  Quite 
properly,  the  emphasis  is  on  supplymg  Cam- 
bodians to  fight  for  themselves,  not  on  us 
fighting  for  them    .  .  . 

What  Cambodia  needs  Is  time  to  train  and 
build  its  army  without  the  mistakes  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  So  far.  that  time  has  not  been 
purchased  by  a  ma.s.slve  American  presence, 
and  I  was  Impressed  by  Ambassador  Swank's 
determlnaUon  that  it  will  not  be.  .  .  . 

Last  year.  I  voted  against  additional  U.S. 
military  and  economic  aid  to  Cambodia  be- 
cause I  feared  it  would  be  the  opening  wedge 
of  a  VieUiam-type  conunltment.  This  year  I 
would  support  US  economic  assistance,  pro- 
vided that  the  present  hands-off  direction  of 
our  policy  in  that  country  is  continued.  .  .  . 

That  American  policy  in  Cambodia  ap- 
pears to  be  changing ;  The  October  18  edi- 
tion of  Newsweek  contains  a  dLstressing 
article  which  indicates  that  our  "low  pro- 
file "  policy  in  Cambodia  is  being  esca- 
lated Now  Ambasasdor  Swank  refers  to  a 
"medium  profile"  as  the  American  pres- 
ence in  Phnom  Penh  has  jumped  from 
fewer  than  60  officials  to  more  than  150. 
And  the  article  reports  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  going  ahead  with  plans  to 
expand  MEDT — the  Military  Equipment 
Delivery  Team — forces  to  500  by  the  end 
of  next  year. 

According  to  Newsweek — 

There  are  signs  that  the  mUltary  men  al- 
ready in  CamtKKll*  are  getting  more  directly 
involved  in  the  fighting  there  American  hell- 


copters  have  reportedly  l>egun  transporting 
Cambodian  troops  Into  battle  areas  and  sup- 
plying them  with  ammunition.  And  at  Po- 
chentong  Airport  In  Phnom  Penh,  U.S.  forces 
recently  opened  a  radio  center  (oflBclally 
called  a  "navigation  aid")  to  coordinate  air 
support  for  Cambodian  troops. 

But  planned  escalation  is  not  confined 
to  personnel  increases  tdone,  Although 
this  year's  aid  program  for  Cambodia 
calls  for  $211  million  in  military  aid,  $110 
million  in  economic  assistance  and  $20 
million  in  agricultural  commodities  for 
a  toUl  of  $341  million — a  net  increase  of 
$59  million  over  last  year — the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  SUR  apparently  want  another 
$52  million  for  military  aid. 

According  to  a  story  in  the  New  York 
Times  October  13,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  designed  a  costly  program  of 
"pacification"  and  other  "unconventional 
warfare  "  for  Cambodia,  as  well  as  ways  to 
get  more  money  to  implement  it  than 
Congress  is  willing  to  authorize. 

According  to  the  Times,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  have  devised  a  battle  plan  to  out- 
flank the  intent  of  Congress.  According  to 
this  report  the  Chiefs  offered  four  differ- 
ent ways  of  generating — on  the  sly — the 
additional  $52  milhon  they  want: 

The  first  way  would  be  simply  to  transfer 
•52  million  from  the  economic  aid  program 
to  military  spending,  which  can  be  done  later 
in  the  fiscal  year  simply  by  the  Administra- 
tion's notifying  Congress.  The  second  way 
would  be  to  use  the  economic  aid  fund  ior  the 
purchase  of  all  "common  use"  items  such  as 
trucks  and  Jeef>s.  which  have  military  as  well 
as  civilian  value,  thus  freeing  other  mili- 
tary funds. 

A  third  way  would  be  to  Increase  procure- 
ment for  the  United  States  Army  by  $52  mil- 
lion and  give  the  materiel  to  the  Cambo- 
dians, for  "repayment"  later.  The  fourth  way 
■would  be  to  make  some  exceptions  in  De- 
fense Department  supply  regulations,  declar- 
ing additional  equipment  to  be  "excess  "  and 
delivering  it  to  the  Cambodians. 

Mr  President,  if  these  reports  are  true, 
and  past  experience  suggests  that  they 
probably  are.  it  appears  that  the  United 
States  role  in  Cambodia  is  escalating 
significantly  as  more  American  dollars 
and  more  American  personnel  are  becom- 
iUK  more  involved  in  the  war  there. 

The  pattern  is  all  too  familiar  to  re- 
peat: A  tentative  commitment  becomes 
firm;  a  temporary  presence  becomes 
permanent;  a  limited  role  expands,  and 
the  executive  branch  of  Oovemmeent  cir- 
cumvents or  ignores  the  advice  and  in- 
tent of  Congress,  if  not  the  actual  provi- 
sion of  laws. 

And  the  unanticipated  results,  as  ■we 
have  found  in  Vietnam,  can  be  disas- 
trous. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  soon  be 
makmg  important  decisions  regarding 
the  amount,  scope,  and  type  of  aid  to 
Cambodia  when  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  comes  to  the  floor. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
taken  an  important  step  toward  limiting 
the  scope  of  our  growing  Involvement 
there  by  voting  to  impose  a  $250  million 
celling  on  military  and  economic  aid  and 
to  limit  the  number  of  UJS.  civilian  and 
military  personnel  to  200. 

Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1969. 
Congress  has  been  attempting  to  restore 
the  constitutional  balance  in  the  war- 
making  power  Many  Senators  have  rec- 


ognized that  executive  branch  ability  to 
make  war  unilaterally  is  a  very  real  dan- 
ger to  democracy.  As  Senator  Johm  Stiw- 
Nis  stated  the  other  day  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  while  testify- 
ing on  bills  dealing  with  congressional 
war  pKJwers : 

The  President  is  faced  with  dlfflcult  day- 
to-day  decisions  in  the  Executive  7.tranch  In 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  and  the  temptation 
IS  great  Xjo  rely  upon  the  threat  of  military 
force  against  a  particularly  troublesome  i  r 
recalcitrant  opponent 

But  he  went  on  to  point  out : 

But  the  Constitution  has  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  deciding  whether  or  not  that 
force  is  to  be  used  in  the  hands  of  the  Leg- 
islative Branch  Thus  it  is  not  only  our  right 
but  our  ConstitutionaJ  duty  to  insist  that  the 
President  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  peoples'  representatives  before  he 
actually  involves  the  nation  in  war 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  Executive 
decisicais  have  shaped  the  course  of  the 
Indochina  war  and  that  an  indifferent 
Congress  provided  little  or  no  restraint 
on  Executive  actions.  I  recognize  that 
some  poUticians  will  continue  to  prefer 
inaction  or  deference  to  the  Executive 
In  the  exercise  of  a  policy  that  could  re- 
sult in  war,  for  scapegoats  are  often  pop- 
ular in  politics  and  the  assumption  of 
responsibility  often  is  not. 

I  feverently  hope  that  such  failure  to 
accept  responsibility  is  a  tiling  of  the 
p)ast. 

If  the  reports  on  Cambodia  are  true, 
as  I  believe  they  are.  ll  should  be  clear 
that  current  and  planned  executive 
branch  actions  could  take  us  into  another 
ill-advised  military  adventure. 

Congress  has  the  ability  to  set  wise  lim- 
its on  such  dangerous  Executive  policy. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
given  us  a  vehicle,  in  the  Symin?ton-Case 
amendment,  for  setting  a  proper  limit  in 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  at  this 
time  to  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr 
Case  ' 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  7  minutes. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ABSOLUTE  CEILINGS 
ON  US  SPENDINO  AND  PERSON- 
NEL IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  jnelding  to  me.  I  commend 
him  for  the  remarks  he  has  made  and  for 
the  activities  he  has  engaged  in  mi  this 
matter  on  several  occasions  in  the  past 
He  has  been  most  helpful  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Nation  in  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems we  are  facing  here.  I  son  happy  that 
his  remarks  preceded  mine  on  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  as  a  Nation  to  decide 
what  to  do  about  Cambodia. 

Recent  press  reports  indicate  what  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff  feel  must  be  done 
if  we  are  to  bring  about  a  military  solu- 
tion in  Cambodia.  The  Joint  Chiefs'  plan 
calls  for  a  doubling  of  military  expendi- 
tures and  almost  a  five  fold  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  Cambodian  army. 

Ttiose  are  very  disturbing  proposals. 

In  no  event,  however,  should  the  fun- 
damental question  of  whether  the  United 
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states  becomes  even  more  deeply  involved 
In  yet  another  Southeast  Asian  country 
be  decided  within  the  executive  branch 
under  a  veil  of  secrecy. 

I  thought  we  had  paln/ully  learned 
this  lesson  from  our  Vietnam  experience, 
but  the  reports  on  the  Joint  Cliiefs  of 
Staff  plans  for  Cambodia  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  strong  possibility  that  we 
may  be  about  to  repeat  past  mistakes. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  uverw'helmlng 
majority  of  Consre-ss  and  the  American 
people  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  Vietnam 
example. 

We  on  the  Foreign  Relationi!  Com- 
nutf/ee  have  on  several  o<'casionjs  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  5  year 
plan.s  for  military  assistance  programs. 
We  have  always  been  refused  access  to 
these  documents. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  we  have 
to  rely  on  leaks  of  secret  papers  to  re- 
ceive the  plans  for  Cambodia  But  con- 
sidering the  vast  scope  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs'  proposals  for  that  country.  I  can 
understand  why  the  Pentagon  has  been 
reluctant  to  expose  its  tliinking  The  aid 
levels  and  force  levels  described  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  are  so  large  that  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve they  could  stand  up  to  either  con- 
gressional or  public  scrutiny. 

If  the  proposals  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
were  put  into  effect,  Cambodia  would  be 
turned  into  an  armed  camp  absolutely 
dependent  on  us  for  its  existence.  And 
this  would  not  Just  be  for  a  year  or  two. 
but  for  the  indefinite  future  The  Joint 
Chiefs  project  an  expan.sion  of  the  cin-- 
rent  170,000  man  Cambodian  armed 
forces  to  863,000  by  1977.  In  a  countrj-  of 
less  than  7  million  people,  we  would  then 
be  supporting  a  military  establishment 
which  would  be  the  proportional  equi- 
valent of  more  than  25  million  Americans 
under  arms. 

It  is  of  course  the  right  of  the  Cam- 
bodians to  decide  how  large  their  army 
will  be.  but  It  becomes  very  much  our 
concern  when  the  American  taxpayer  is 
asked  to  pay  the  bill.  And  there  is  no 
Question  that  the  United  States  would  be 
paying  virtually  all  the  costs.  The  war 
has  left  the  Cambodians  themselves 
nearly  without  resources  As  long  as  the 
fighting  continues,  they  will  be  deprived 
of  their  three  principal  sources  of  for- 
eign exchange:  rice,  rubber,  and  tourism 
Moreover,  as  we  found  out  in  Vietnam, 
our  other  allies  will  do  little  if  anything 
to  share  the  costs. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  further  propose 
that  we  get  involved  at  all  levels  of  Cam- 
bodian society  with  pacification  pro- 
grams, psj'chological  warfare  programs. 
and  even  unconventional  warfare  pro- 
grams directed  by  the  CIA.  Again,  as  we 
learned  in  Vietnam,  these  kinds  of  Amer- 
ican supported  programs  all  lead  to  deep- 
er and  deeper  entanglement. 

Last  year  Congress  expressed  Its  clear 
will  to  avoid  such  an  entanglement  when 
it  acquiesced  In  what  was  described  by 
,._the  administration  as  a  modest  level  of 
assistance  for  Cambodia.  Aid  was  given 
to  Cambodia  only  with  the  accompanying 
limitations  that  no  American  military 
forces  or  advisers  would  serve  in  Cam- 
bodia— Cooper- Church  amendment — 
that  the  aid  was  not  to  be  construed  as  a 


commitment  to  the  Cambodian  Oovem- 
ment — Javlts  smiendment — and  that 
there  could  be  no  trtmsfers  of  additional 
assistance  to  Cambodia  without  prior 
notice  to  Congress — Case -Symington 
amendment. 

Congress  insisted  on  these  limitations 
because  it  wanted  to  assure  that  Cam- 
bodia would  not  become  another  Viet- 
nam. The  President  concurred  and  signed 
into  law  all  the  wmgressional  limitations. 
Yet  the  thrust  of  the  Joint  Chiefs'  me- 
mo goes  considerably  beyond  the  clear 
intent  of  Congress  to  limit  our  involve- 
ment And  the  Joint  Chiefs  apparently 
plan  to  do  this  without  any  additional 
legislative  authority  or  public  debate. 

Perhaps  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  now  willing  to  make  the 
kind  of  commitment  to  Cambodia  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  propose.  My  own  view 
is  that  they  are  not  willing  If  anything 
is  clear,  it  Is  that  the  United  States  wants 
to  disengage  Itself  from  Southeast  Asia 
In  any  case,  these  are  questions  for  the 
Congres.'  and  the  people  to  decide  In  con- 
cert with  the  executive  branch. 

The  press  reports  listed  four  methfxis 
proposed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  that  could 
t>e  used  to  skirt  congressional  authoriza- 
tions on  spending  in  Csunbodia.  I  cate- 
gorically reject  this  approach  of  -sur- 
reptitiously siphoning  off  money  from 
other  parts  of  the  budget  to  provide 
funds  for  Cambodia  above  and  beyond 
what  Congress  approves. 

Such  methods  are  totally  mcon.sLstent 
with  our  constitutional  system  If  loop- 
holes exist  in  the  law  that  allow  funds 
to  be  shifted  around  so  easily,  then  those 
loopholes  shoiild  be  closed.  The  .so-called 
discretionary  c>owers  cxmtained  within 
the  foreign  aid  laws  were  only  mcluded 
in  order  to  give  successive  admmistra- 
tlons  sufflclent  flexibility  to  react 
quickly  t<3  unforeseen  events  abroad  .such 
as  an  eaxthquake  in  Peru  or  famine  in 
Pakistan  The  intent  of  Congress  was  not 
to  provide  the  kind  of  flexibility  which 
would  allow  tlie  Executive  to  request  a 
certain  amount  of  money  for  a  program 
with  the  expectation  at  the  time  tiiat 
more  money  would  immediately  be 
needed  and  Uiat  it  could  be  secretly  di- 
verted from  oUier  parts  of  the  budget. 

I  have  had  drafted  legislation  which 
would  attempt  to  close  each  one  of  the 
four  looplioles  listed  by  tlie  Jomt  Chiefs. 
But  on  reflection,  I  have  decided  that  to 
close  specific  loopholes  is  not  the  an- 
swer, although  I  might  later  introduce 
such  legislation  if  other  efforts  fall.  The 
executive,  if  it  is  so  determined,  can 
always  find  ways  to  get  aroimd  particu- 
lar prohibitions. 

A  good  example  is  the  case  of  Thai 
troops  in  L&ob.  Last  year  the  Congress 
passed  an  amendment  banning  the  use 
of  foreign  troops  in  Laos  paid  for  by  U.S. 
funds.  The  President  signed  tlais  provi- 
sion into  law.  Then  tliis  year,  we  learned 
tliat  tlie  United  States  was  indeed  pay- 
ing for  Tliai  troops  in  Laos,  but  some- 
how Uiese  Thai  troops  were  not  consid- 
ered to  come  under  the  ban  because  they 
were  so-called  volunteers  and  thus  not 
foreign  troops. 

In  July,  I  introduced  an  amendment 
wliich  would  tighten  the  language  on  the 
use  of  foreign  troops  in  Laos  to  include 


"volunteers."  Similarly,  I  have  c>eodlng 
five  additional  amendments  which  would 
ckjse  otlier  loopholes  or  loosely  worded 
provLsions  But  the  law  seems  like  a  leakj' 
dike  with  new  holes  appearing  just  a.s 
quickly  as  we  close  the  old  ones. 

It  is  for  tlus  reason  that  I  l.ave  Intro- 
duced with  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Symington)  an  amendment 
which  would  place  an  absolute  ceiling  on 
all  American  expenditures  In  Cambodia. 
Moreover.  Senator  Symincton  is  Joining 
me  in  my  earlier  amendment  which 
would  freeze  the  number  of  Americans 
in  Cambodia  at  200  U.S.  Government  em- 
ployees and  fix  third-countrv  employees 
at  50. 

Our  amendment  states  that  total 
American  spending  in  or  for  Cambodia 
cannot  exceed  $250  million.  This  flRure, 
unfortunately,  is  considerably  below  the 
$330  million  the  administration  is  re- 
questing and  even  further  cselow  the 
roughly  $380  million  the  Joint  Chiefs 
would  like  to  si)end.  However  it  would 
maintain  our  programs  in  Cambodia  at 
about  current  levels. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  Ciuse- 
Symington  amendments  have  been  tenta- 
tively approved  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

It  is  essential  In  authorizir.g  foreign 
aid  for  1972  that  Congress  shows  that  our 
commitment  to  Cambodia  Is  not  open 
ended  The  Senate  recently  approved  a 
similar  Symington  proposal  for  Laos 
which  would  place  a  $350  million  Umit 
on  expenditures  \n  that  country.  We 
should  do  the  same  for  Cambodia  tuid 
with  great  urgency,  for  in  Cambodia  wc 
at  least  have  not  yet  passed  the  point  of 
no  return  with  our  Involvement. 

It  is  now  clearer  than  ever  that  tlie  ad- 
minLstration  should  come  tn  Congress 
and  the  American  people  with  our  future 
plans  and  intentions  for  Cambodia  We 
sliould  not  Ixave  to  be  dependent  on  leaks 
of  .secret  documents  for  our  information. 
and  we  certainly  cannot  rationally  make 
decisions  without  sufficient  Information 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States 
.<;hou!d  take  no  action  which  would  in  any 
way  increase  our  commitment  to  Cam- 
bodia. We  sliould  go  no  furtlicr  without 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  rtakes  in- 
volved in  creating  yet  anothjer  chent 
state  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recofd  several 
recent  newspaper  articles  on  Cambodia, 
including  the  October  13  art-cle  from 
the  New  York  Times,  an  excerpt  of  which 
was  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  request 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
|F^om  the  New  York  Times.  Oct    13,  1971 J 

Joint  Chiefs  Said  To  D«vis«  Costi.y 
Caubodia  Wab  PI-4N 
Wabhincton. — The  Joint  Chiefs  cJ  St*fl  are 
said  to  have  designed  a  costly  program  of 
"paclflcation"  and  other  unconventional 
warfare  for  Camlxxlla  to  protect  South  Viet- 
nam's WBBtem  flank  aa  AmMicana  continue 
their  withdrawal  from  Indochln*. 

They  have  als<i  prop<3«ecl  a  serlea  of  budget 

devices  to  augment  the  funds  th^t  Congress 

will    be   a&ked   to   provide   lor  expanding   the 

C&mbodlan  Array  over  the  next  fl*e  yeais. 

The  Chiefs  subiuitt«d  their  program  last 
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month  to  Swavtary  of  Defense  Melvln  R. 
Laird.  ac«or<Ung  to  Congreaalonal  souroea. 
Mr.  Laird,  who  has  been  bargaining  with  the 
Chiefs  since  June  about  the  cost  of  ths  ef- 
fort. Is  deecrtbed  as  stUl  reluctant  about  the 
latest  version,  which  doubles  spending  to 
about  »600-mUllon  a  year  by   1977. 

The  final  decision,  however,  wUl  rest  with 
a  senior  poUcy  review  group  run  by  Henry 
A  Kissinger,  the  President's  adviser  on  na- 
tional security  affairs. 

How  to  protect  Cambodia  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  forces  and  deny  them  the  use  of 
Cambodian  territory  for  attacks  against 
South  Vietnam's  population  centers  has  be- 
come a  major  problem  for  Pentagon  planners. 
As  the  American  forces  In  Vietnam  are  re- 
duced to  60.000  men.  at  the  moet,  and  come 
to  rely  on  air  power  for  operations  In  the  reet 
of  Indoclilna.  the  planners  are  looking  to 
Indigenous  forces  to  carry  the  burden  In 
ground  combat. 

With  a  first-year  grant  of  •186-mlUlon  In 
military  aid  and  $70-miUlon  In  economic  aid, 
the  Cambodian  Army  has  already  been  ex- 
panded from  30.000  men  In  April,  1970— 
when  American  troops  invaded  the  North 
Vietnamese  "sanctuaries"  In  Cambodia — to 
a  current  strength  of  about  180,000.  The 
Cambodians  are  said  to  have  fought  well,  but 
mo«  of  them  are  no  match  yet  for  the  60.- 
000  North  Vietnamese  In  their  country, 
mostly  east  of  the  Mekong  River. 

BAtOON     raOOPB     UNPOPULAS 

South  Vietnamese  troops  have  periodically 
moved  Into  Cambodia  to  help  out,  but  they 
are  no  more  popular  among  Cambodians  than 
the  Communists  forces  from  the  north  and 
will  In  any  case  be  needed  for  the  defense  of 
their  own  territory. 

When  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  first  con- 
sidered the  problem  last  June,  they  proposed 
a  1971-73  mlUtary  aid  program  of  $360-mll- 
llon.  Congressional  Informants  report.  Sec- 
retary Laird  said  that  he  could  not  afford 
that  much  and  that  Congress  would  not  sup- 
port such  an  Increase. 

The  chiefs  said  that  with  $200-mllllon  In 
military  aid  they  could  not  increase  the  size 
of  the  Oamlxxllan  Army,  but  for  »276-mllllon 
they  could  expand  it  to  226,000  men.  Mr. 
Laird's  budget  pruners  said  that  such  an 
increase  In  strength  could  probably  be 
achieved  with  »26a-mUllon. 

But  as  finally  submitted  to  Congress,  the 
Oambodton  aid  program  called  for  »200-mll- 
hon  In  mlUtary  aid,  •llO-mllUon  in  economic 
assistance  and  »16-mllUon  worth  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  for  a  total  of  waS-mll- 
llon.  This  was  a  net  Increase  of  »ei -million 
over  lasit  year's  allocations 

ALTEKNATE  PLANS  OFfTRBJ 

Nonetheless,  In  explaining  their  elaborate 
mUltary  plans  to  Mr.  Laird,  in  a  memoran- 
dum dated  Aug.  30.  the  Joint  Chiefs  Indi- 
cated that  they  could  get  around  the  limit 
on  military  spending  and  proceed  with  the 
build-up. 

According  to  Informants,  the  Chiefs  of- 
fered four  different  ways  of  generating  an 
additional  wa-mlUlon  so  as  to  add  40,000 
troops  to  the  Cambodian  Army  and  also  raise 
the  "pjuramlUtary"  force  of  armed  civilian* 
to  143,000. 

The  first  way  would  be  simply  to  transfer 
t52-mllllon  from  the  economic  aid  program 
to  military  iq;>endlng,  which  can  be  done  later 
in  the  fiscal  year  simply  by  the  AdmliUstra- 
tions  notifying  Congress.  The  second  way 
would  be  to  use  the  ecoiK>mic  aid  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  all  "common  use"  items  such 
as  trucks  and  Jeeps,  which  have  military  as 
well  as  civilian  vmJue.  thus  freeing  other  mili- 
tary funds. 

A  third  way  would  be  to  Increase  procure- 
ment for  the  United  States  Army  by  »62- 
milUon  an^  give  the  materiel  to  the  Cambo- 
dians, for  "repayment"  later.  The  fourth  way 
would  be  to  maJte  some  exceptions  In  De- 
fense   Department    supply    regulations,    de- 


claring additional  equipment  to  be  "excess" 
and  delivering  it  to  the  Cambodians. 

The  Pentagon  planners  said  they  were 
looking  ahead  to  further  increases  In  the 
Cambodian  Army,  so  that  It  would  number 
356,000  men  by  mld-i973  and  more  than 
300,000  men  by  1977.  The  paramilitary 
units,  they  believe,  must  be  augmented  to 
nearly  200,000  by  mld-1973  and  more  than 
600,000  In  1977.  This  would  mean  arming 
about  10  percent  of  Cambodia's  population 
of  7  million,  or  nearly  half  the  adult  male 
population. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  would  provide  for  a 
mechanized  brigade,  and  artillery  brigade 
and  coastal  patrol  units,  as  well  as  ground 
troops  and  extensive  logistic  support.  They 
would  look  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  help  finance  the  parliamen- 
tary defense  forces.  Including  the  police.  The 
Central  InteUlgence  AgeiM:y  would  be  asked 
to  mount  additional  programs  and  to  pro- 
vide airlift  support. 

The  program  of  activity  drawn  up  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  Is  divided  into  four  headings, 
labeled  "Pacification."  "Unconventional  War- 
fare,"  "Psychological  Operations"  and  "ClvU 
Affairs."  The  country  would  be  divided  Into 
eight  paclflcation  areas  and  this  program 
would  be  supervised  by  a  new  United  States 
Deputy  Ambassador — as  m  South  Vietnam— 
In  a  new  embassy  structure. 

TTie  Pentagon  would  also  establish  a  three- 
nation  mlUtary  committee  with  the  Cambo- 
dians and  South  Vietnamese,  In  which  the 
Defense  Department  would  be  represented 
through  Oen.  Frederick  C.  Weyand,  the  dep- 
uty commander  of  American  forces  m 
Vietnam. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  14,  19711 
Cambodia  Am  Limit  Posket 
(By  Spencer  Rich) 
The  Senate  Pc*elgn  Relations  Committee 
voted  9  to  4  yesterday  to  clamp  an  absolute 
limit  of  $260  mlUlon  on  all  forma  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  Cambodia  In 
Plscal  1972. 

The  proviso  was  added  to  the  foreign  aid 
bUl  on  the  motion  of  Sena.  CTlfford  P.  Case 
(E-NJ.)    and  Stuart  Symington   (D-Mo.). 

Case  said  it  Is  Intended  to  prevent  an  "In- 
definite eecalaUon"  of  U.S.  outlays  for  Cam- 
bodia. The  Fiscal  1971  aid  level  Is  also  about 
$260  mUllon,  but  the  administration  had 
sought   $841    mUllon   for   Fiscal    1972. 

A  second  part  of  the  amendment  puts  a 
celling  of  200  on  the  number  of  VB.  person- 
nel In  Cambodia  to  prevent  a  buUdup  of  the 
U.S.  mlUtary  equipment  aid  group.  U.S. 
personnel  there  now  number  160. 

StUl  a  third  part  of  the  amendment  limits 
the  number  of  third-country  nationals  who 
may  be  paid  from  VS.  aid  funds  to  60.  This 
Is  designed  to  prevent  use  of  U.S.  funds  to 
hire  radio  operators,  mechanics  and  supply 
clerks  frcan  such  nations  as  Thailand,  the 
PhUlpplnes  and  Korea.  No  such  personnel 
are  ther»  now.  but  sources  said  there  were 
plana  to  hire  100  or  more. 

Before  the  vote  was  teken  on  the  Case- 
Symington  amendment,  sponsors  accepted 
additional  wording  by  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts 
(R-N.T.)  stating  that  the  provision  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  Cambodia, 
wltliln  the  limits  imposed,  does  not  con- 
stitute a  U.S.  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
that  country. 

The  Case-Symington  measure  originally 
imposed  a  $200  mUllon  aid  limit  and  a  160- 
man  ceUlng  on  UB.  personnel.  But  Case  said 
the  flg\ires  were  raised  In  committee  to  Indi- 
cate that  "this  wasn't  intended  to  be  a  sharp 
reduction  of  existing  programs,  but  a  limit 
on  Indefinite  eecalatton"  to  give  Oootimm 
time  to  atudy  how  far  the  United  States 
should  go  In  supporting  the  war  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Case  said  his  amendment  was  particularly 
timely    In    view    of    reports    that    the    Joint 


Chiefs  of  Staff  had  advised  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  R.  Laird  that  "to  bring  about  a  mili- 
tary s<riutlon  in  Cambodia,"  UB.  mUltary 
aid  would  have  to  rise  to  more  than  $600  mil- 
lion by  1977. 

According  to  congressional  aouroes,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  advised  Laird  that  Vti*  number 
of  regular  Cambodian  troops — now  at  180.000 
a  year  ago — would  have  to  Jump  to  300.000 
by  1977  and  paramilitary  forces  to  600,000 
by  then. 

The  reoorts  said  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  con- 
sidered the  $211  mimon  mUltary  assistance 
portion  of  the  administration's  total  request 
for  1972  of  $361  mlUlon  too  small,  and  had  de- 
vised plans  for  shifting  $62  million  from 
other  sources  to  the  military  aid  program. 

This  was  Intended  to  boost  the  regular 
Cambodian  army  to  220.000  men  by  the  end 
of  the  year  and  the  "p>aramUltary"  forces  to 
143.000  The  reports  said  the  JCS  had  devised 
various  methods  of  transferring  funds  from 
one  account  to  another  or  of  using  "excess" 
mUltary  equipment. 

Case  said  his  amendment  closed  all  loop- 
holes against  any  such  shifts.  Laird,  at  a 
press  conference,  lielther  confirmed  nor  de- 
nied the  existence  of  the  reported  Joint 
Chiefs'  recommendations,  but  did  say  no  aid 
for  Cambodia  beyond  the  $341  million  al- 
ready requested  would  be  sought  this  year. 

Like  an  earlier  Symington  amendment  to 
the  mUltary  procurement  bill  limiting  Laos 
aid  to  $360  mUllon,  yesterday's  Oambodla 
provisos  cover  only  mUltary  and  economic 
assistance  and  do  not  restrict  q>endlng  for 
U.S.   air  missions   flown   over   Cambodia. 

Before  the  vote.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.)  said  In  a  floor 
speech  that  before  the  Sihanouk  government 
was  overthrown.  Cambodia  was  "an  oasis  of 
order  in  war-torn  Indochina."  But  now.  be- 
cause the  United  States  tiad  heli>ed  draw 
Cambodia  into  the  war.  "Cambodia  Is  being 
reduced  to  chaos  and  devastation." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct    14,   1971] 

Senate  UNrr  Votes  $260-MrixjoN  LiMrr  on 
Cambodian  Aid 

(By  John  W.  Flnneyl 

Washington — The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  voted  today  to  impose  a 
$360-iiUlllon  ceUIng  on  mUltary  and  econom- 
ic aid  to  the  Cambodian  Government  In  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Tht  Administration  has  requested  author- 
ity to  spend  $341 -million  In  Cambodia — 
at}out  $200-mllUon  In  mUltary  aid  and  the 
remainder  In  economic  assistance. 

An  amendment  incorporated  Into  the  For- 
eign Aid  Authorization  BUI  by  the  commit- 
tee would  also  limit  to  200  the  number  Of 
American  clvUlan  and  mUltary  personnel  as- 
signed to  Cambodia. 

ADMINISTEATION   IS   OPPOSED 

The  committee  amendment,  co-sponsored 
by  Senator  Stuart  Symington,  Democrat  of 
Missouri,  and  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  Re- 
publican of  New  Jersey,  was  adopted  by  a 
10-3  vote  over  the  opposition  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, which  warned  that  the  limitations 
would  undermine  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment and  endanger  American  tro(^>8  as  they 
are  withdrawn  from  Vietnam. 

In  a  letter  to  the  committee,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  N.  Irwin  said  that  the 
Administration's  request  was  "the  minimum 
which  Is  essential  to  help  Cambodians  con- 
solidate their  lndei>endence." 

The  committee's  action  was  prompted  In 
part  by  the  disclosure  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  had  recommended  a  longrange  pro- 
gram that  by  1977  would  bring  mUltary  aid 
to  Cambodia  to  $500-mUllon.  roughly  double 
that  now  being  spent. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  are  reported  to  believe 
that  Increased  mUltary  assistance  to  Cam- 
bodia is  necessary  to  protect  South  Viet- 
nam's western  flank  as  American  troops  are 
withdrawn    from    Indochina.    But    to    many 
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members  of  the  Sen»t«  committee,  the  pc«>- 
pooal  rcrpresenta  •  growing  American  eotn- 
mltment  to  Cambodia  similar  to  that  set  a 
decade  ago  In  South  Vietnam. 

"AKMXD  C4MJ>"  rOBXSKXN 

Senator  Symington,  in  an  interview,  ez- 
preased  fear  that  the  real  Intention  of  the 
Joint  CbleCs  of  Staff  was  to  "shore  up"  Um 
borders  of  Thailand  by  establlahlng  poeltlons 
of  strength  In  Cambodia  and  L&oa  "where 
we  oould  remain  Indefinitely." 

Senator  Case,  tn  a  statement,  said  that  the 
reconunendatlons  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  "would 
entirely  destroy  Cambodia's  own  economy 
and  turn  that  country  into  an  armed  camp, 
altogether  dependent  on  United  States  dol- 
lars, arms  and  food  for  Its  continued  exist- 
ence." 

He  «mphaalB«d  that  the  limitation  on 
spending  wss  a  "holding  action"  designed  to 
force  a  full-scale  review  of  future  American 
policy  in  Cambodia  and  said : 

"Ws  should  go  no  further  In  increasing 
our  conunltment  to  Ctunbodla.  at  leaat  not 
wltfcout  a  Orm  decision  by  Congreaa  and 
the  Amerloaa  people  that  an  expanded  war 
In  Oiunbodla  Is  the  course  our  country 
■bouid  follow  " 

In  a  statement  on  the  Senate  floor.  Sen- 
ator Itlke  Mansfield,  the  majority  leader, 
said: 

"The  Cambodian  experience  la  an  admonl- 
tloa  to  curb  tthe  eaay  outflow  of  the  flnanclal 
reaourcee  of  the  people  of  this  nation  which, 
for  years,  haa  been  legislated  In  the  name 
of  national  defense  and  foreign  aid. 

"In  the  caae  of  Oambodla,  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  already  spent  In  a  year 
and  a  half  have  done  hardly  anything  for 
the  defense  of  this  nation  except,  perhaps. 
to  weaken  it  by  wastage.  Nor  have  these 
expenditures  helped  the  Cambodian  people, 
who  have  now  been  reduced  to  the  common 
d«nomlnator  of  the  Irrelevant  devastation 
which  has  been  suffered  In  Laos  and  Vlet- 


S^nator  Mansfleld  protested  that  "the 
trend  of  present  Oambodlan  policy,  insofar 
as  I  can  see.  runs  strongly  counter  not  only 
to  the  expressed  inclinations  of  the  Con- 
gress but  also  to  the  Nixon  doctrine  which 
was  supposed  to  provide  the  guidelines  of 
that  policy." 

In  the  year  and  a  half  since  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  Prince  Sihanouk  was  overthrown 
and  the  United  States  conducted  military 
operations  against  Communist  sanctuaries  In 
Cambodia,  he  said.  Cambodia  has  become 
"the  enemy  sanctuary."  the  nation  Is  "being 
reduced  to  chaos  and  devastation,"  and 
American  support  has  become  "the  sole  sig- 
nificant prop  which  keeps  the  political-mili- 
tary structure  In  Phnompenh  from  falling 
apart." 

"I  sometimes  wonder,"  he  said,  "how  we 
let  oxirselves  get  Involved  in  these  trax-eartles 
of  foreign  policy  which,  rather  than  servo 
the  Interests  of  this  nation,  give  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  at  complete  odds  with 
those  Interests." 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Oct.   14.  1971) 

Sknatx  PAmsi.  Apimovis  Cm-iwo  or  9380 

Mn-MON  ON   Camsodia   Am 

(By  Oene  Olshl) 

Washincton. — The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunlttee  approved  by  a  lO-to-3  vote 
yesterday  a  (260  million  celling  on  expendi- 
tures in  Cambodia— MO  mUllon  under  what 
the  administration  is  requesting  for  fiscal 
1972. 

The  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill  also  contains  a  declaration  of 
policy  stating  that  the  authorlsaUon  of 
funds  for  military  and  economic  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia does  not  constitute  a  VS.  commitment 
to  defend  the  country. 

Senator  Cllltord  P  Case  (R.,  NJ  ),  who  of- 
fered the  amendment  together  with  Senator 
Stuart  Symington    (D.,   Mo),   also   Isausd   a 


statement  exprsaslng  concern  ov«r  a  report 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  bare  propoasd 
a  plan  for  military  aid  to  Oambodla  tbat 
would  rWfOh  WOO  mlllloti  a  y«*r  by  10T7. 

"Tbase  rsoommsndatlons,"  Mr.  Cass  said, 
"would  antlrvly  destroy  Cambodia's  own 
eoonocny  and  turn  that  oountry  Into  an 
armed  camp,  altogether  dependent  on  VB. 
dollars,  arms  and  food  for  its  continued 
existence." 

The  Case-Symington  amendment  had 
originally  called  for  a  9300  million  celling  on 
expenditures  In  Cambodia,  but  the  spending 
Unolt  was  Increased  to  9260  million  In  com- 
mittee. 

The  authorization  for  fiscal  1071.  which 
ended  June  30,  provided  9186  million  In 
military  aid  and  970  million  In  economic  as- 
sistance   for   a   total    of   9365    million. 

For  fiscal  1972.  the  admlnutration  Is  re- 
questing 9200  million  In  maitary  aid  and 
9130  million  In  economic  assistance. 

Senator  Case  Indicated  to  reporters  that 
the  9380  million  ceiling  approved  by  the 
committee  covtld  be  further  compromised 
when  the  foreign  aid  bill  reaches  the  floor. 
The  administration  Is  opposed  to  a  celling 
on  spending,  because  such  a  limit  would 
eliminate  Its  flexibility  In  shifting  other  de- 
fense funds  into  Cambodia. 

Senator  Case  said  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  was  not  to  force  sharp  cute  In 
VS.  expenditures  In  Cambodia,  but  rather 
to  hold  the  line  on  spending  until  a  full 
congressional  Inquii^  Into  UJ8.  policy  for 
Cambodia  can  be  ntade. 

Mr.  Case  In  his  statement  said  It  would 
be  "traglcaUy  wrong"  to  seek  a  military  solu- 
tion in  Cambodia,  and  that  U  what  Joint 
Chiefs  are  apparently  contemplating. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.   17.   1971] 

RrviEw   Is  Slated   on   Options  roa   New 

Btnijjup  IN  Cambodia 

(By  Spencer  Rich  1 

A  high-level  Nlxon  administration  meeting 
with  grave  consequences  for  the  fate  of 
Cambodia  la  expected  to  take  place  this  week, 
according  to  congressional  sources. 

On  Monday,  a  "senior  review"  group  of 
persons  at  the  level  of  CIA  Director  Richard 
Helms,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  U. 
Alexis  Johnson  Is  scheduled  to  consider 
"options"  for  U.8.  policy  In  C^ambodla. 

One  alternative  expected  to  be  considered 
Is  an  Aug.  30  "flve-year  plan"  by  the  Joint 
Ciilefs  of  Staff  on  how  to  win  In  Cambodia — 
"winning"  being  defined  as  building  up  the 
strength  of  Cambodian  forces  to  the  point 
where  they  could  drive  all  North  Vietnamese 
troops  out  of  the  oountry. 

The  Pentagon  has  never  acknowledged 
existence  of  the  plan,  nor  plans  for  the  meet- 
ing. A  spokesman  said  yesterday,  "We  have 
nothing  to  add"  to  what  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  R.  Laird  said  last  Wednesday  Laird, 
questioned  about  the  alleged  plan  following 
press  reports  on  it.  had  neither  confirmed  nor 
denied  Its  existence. 

Oongressional  sources  Inilsted.  however, 
that  such  a  plan  does  exist,  that  it  was 
dj^fted  as  a  result  of  a  June  11  request  for 
"options'  by  Presidential  Assistant  Henry 
A.  Kissinger,  and  that  it  caJs  for  a  buildup  of 
Cambodia's  regular  and  "paramilitary"  forces 
with  US  supplies,  to  883.000  men  by  1977.  A 
congressional  staff  member  estimated  that 
the  cost  to  the  U.S.  could  reach  anywhere 
from  9500  million  to  91  billion  t.  year  by  1977. 
He  said  Laird  has  turned  down  several  earlier 
versions  of  the  plan  as  too  expensive 

Kmphasliilng  that  neither  Laird  nor  the 
State  Department  has  yet  "bought"  the 
plan — and  may  even  be  somewhat  dubious 
about  It  so  far — the  staff  member  gave  this 
description  of  the  proposal : 

The  plan  would  be  a  classic  application  of 
the  Nixon  doctrine,  with  the  US.  furnishing 
military  supplies  and  economic  aid  to  support 


military  operations  by  Indigenous  Cambodian 
forces.  It  enrlskxis  a  force  structure  with 
"sophisticated"  American-supplied  trucks, 
tanks,  armored  cars,  and  artillery  brigade  and 
coastal  patrol  boats. 

A  key  feature  would  be  anti-guerrilla  war- 
fare, with  the  establishment  of  a  oonunando- 
type  Oreen  Beret  force  manned  bv  specially 
trained  Cambodians.  The  JC8  document  is 
said  to  state,  "Cambodia  represents  perhaps 
the  classic  case  for  the  employment  of  un- 
coDventlonal  warfare  by  the  alllss,"  and,  fur- 
ther, that  there  should  be  "the  highest  pos- 
sible priorities  given  to  neutralizing  the 
Khmer  (Cambodian)  Communist  Infrastruc- 
ture," that  Is — Infiltrating  and  destroying 
the  Communist  Party  Inne-  structure 

The  plan  calls  for  a  massive  escalation  of 
US.  aid  to  Oambodla  over  the  next  five  years. 
At  present,  the  U.S.  aid  level — already  vastly 
Increased  from  two  years  ago — is  9186  nxll- 
Uon  for  military  equipment.  970  million  for 
supporting  assistance  (special  aid  to  the 
economy  to  keep  It  going  despite  defense  bur- 
dens and  90  million  from  sales  under  the 
overseas  food  program.  This  is  a  total  of 
9364  million.  The  plan  U  said  to  call  for  a 
boost  to  9377  million  In  fiscal  1973  and  9390 
million  In  fiscal  197S.  Some  982  million  ot 
the  1972  figure  would  not  be  derived  from 
congressional  appropriatlozia  but  from  trans- 
fers from  other  accounts  or  "exoesslng"  ot 
US.  military  supplies.  (Military  supplies 
which  the  Pentagon  declares  "excess"  may  be 
sold  or  given  away  to  other  nations  at  well 
below  actual  cost.")  No  cost  estimates  for 
yesu-s  beyond  that  are  contained  in  the  plan. 

The  plan  calls  for  Increasing  the  Cam- 
bodian regular  army  from  170.000  in  fiscal 
1971  to  220.000  in  1972.  366,000  in  1973  and 
306.000  In  1977.  "Paramilitary"  forces— local 
miatla  and  special  forces — which  are  now 
at  an  undetermined  level — would  rise  to 
143.000  In  1972.  197,000  In  1973  and  557,000 
in  1977.  Combined  regular  and  paramilitary 
forces  would  thus  total  883,000  In   1977. 

The  number  of  U.S.  personnel  on  military 
equipment  delivery  teams  in  Cambodia— now 
23— would  Jump  to  104  In  fiscal  1972.  The 
number  of  Americans  in  South  Vietnam  en- 
gaged in  channeling  supplies  to  CJambodla. 
now  estimated  at  80.  would  rise  to  400.  Some 
96  nationals  of  other  Southeast  A^a  nations 
would  be  brought  Into  Cambodia  at  U.S.  ex- 
pense to  help  provide  a  "clerical  infrastruc- 
ture" for  the  supply  and  training  operations. 
The  village  pacification  program  would  have 
eight  different  aspects,  including  village  de- 
velopment and  primary  education. 

I  Prom   the  New  York  Times,  Oct.   17,  1971] 

US     AND    Cambodia '    Down    thi    "Si.tppeht 

Slopi"   Again? 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington. — When  the  issue  of  supplying 
military  and  economic  aid  to  Cambodia  was 
first  before  Congress  last  year.  Secretary  of 
State  William  P  Rogers,  with  obvious  refer- 
ence to  the  Vietnam  Involvement,  gave  assur- 
aiioes  that  "we  have  no  Intention  of  slipping 
into  the  mistakes  of  the  past."  Last  week  the 
question  of  whetlier  the  Uixlted  States  wfi^  go- 
ing down  the  same  "slippery  slope"  in  Cam- 
bodia was  revived  by  the  Senate  FDrelgn  Rela- 
tions Committee  as  it  set  a  9250-mlUlon  limit 
on  United  States  spending  in  CamtKXUa  in 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  celling — incorporated  as  an  amend- 
ment In  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill- 
was  at  least  9100-mllllon  leas  than  the  Ad- 
ministration plans  to  provide  :n  military 
and  economic  aid  to  the  Cambodia  Oovem- 
ment  this  year.  And  it  placed  the  committee 
In  clear  opposition  to  a  reported  new  pro- 
gram of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  build  up 
the  Cambodian  armed  forces. 

The  stage  was  thus  set  for  another  of  those 
contests  between  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Executive  branch 
that  for  18  months — since  the  overthrow  of 
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Prince  Sihanouk  and  the  American  "Incur- 
sion " — have  so  often  eentered  on  American 
policy  in  Oambodla.  Lmbi  year  the  oommlttee 
succeeded  In  passing  an  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  Introduction  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  or  military  advisers 
into  Cambodia  This  year  the  fight  ■will  be 
over  limiting  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Cambodia,  which  started  out  at  9365-milllon 
last  year  and  shows  every  sign  of  becoming 
a  multi-year  program  costing  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  first  Administration 
rpactlon  was  a  dire  warning  John  N.  Irwin 
II.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  the  com- 
mittee that  the  proposed  limit  would  "great- 
ly dishearten"  the  Cambodian  Government 
"seriously  threaten"  its  capacity  to  defend 
Cambodia,  "greatly  encourage  a  step-up  of 
North  Vietnamese  aggressive  action"  In  Cam- 
bodia and  "Blgnlflcantly  Increase"  the  threat 
to  American  forces  In  Vietnam 

But  Mr.  Irwin  seemed  to  go  a  significant 
step  further  when  he  defined  the  American 
purpose  in  Cambodia  as  one  of  "supporting 
the  Government  of  the  Khmer  Republic  In 
their  efforts  to  maintain  the  Independence 
and  neutrality  of  Cambodia,  which  in  turn 
enhances  the  prospect  for  ultimate  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia.'  To  members  of  the  oommlt- 
tee, that  statement  had  a  decidedly  different 
ring  frtxn  the  repeated  Administration  re- 
assurances last  year  that  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  did  not  represent  a  oommitment  to 
the  sxirvlval  of  the  Cambodian  Oovemment 
but  rather  was  designed,  by  diverting  North 
V'letn&meae  farces,  to  protect  the  American 
troops  as  they  were  withdrawn  from  Vietnam. 

For  the  dovish  members  ot  the  oommlttee. 
It  was  Just  that  type  of  rhetorical  escalation 
that  contributed  to  the  American  entangle- 
ment In  Vietnam.  And  their  fears  that  the 
United  States  was  going  down  the  same  road 
in  Cambodia  were  compounded  by  last  week's 
report  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  pro- 
posed a  costly  flye-year  program  for  Cam- 
bodia, including  p«w:lflcatlon  and  clandestine 
warfare  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

The  Joint  Chlers  reported  rationale  was 
that  such  a  program — which  could  double 
American  spending  In  Cambodia  by  1877 — 
was  neceeaary  to  protect  South  Vietnam's 
wpstem  flank  as  American  troops  are  ■with- 
drawn from  Indochina.  On  the  face  of  it, 
that  seemed  to  be  a  logical  extension  of  the 
original  Justification  for  military  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia As  American  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
are  reduced  to  a  residual  force  or  perhaps 
wlthdra'wn  completely,  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces,  it  can  be  argued,  themselves  need  pro- 
tection against  Oommunlst  "sanctuary"  on 
their  Csimbodlan  border 

But  to  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conunlttee,  the  Administration  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  seemed  to  be  offering  a  prescription 
for  Indefinite  military  Involvement  in  Oam- 
bodla, with  the  undesirable  side-effect  of  a 
growing  commitment  to  the  survival  of  the 
Phnom  Penh  Oovemment,  Senator  Stuitrt 
Symington  of  Ml.ssourl  expressed  fears  that 
the  real  Intention  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  was  to 
"shore  up"  the  borders  of  Thailand  by  estab- 
lishing positions  of  strength  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos  "where  we  could  remain  indefi- 
nitely." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  through  the 
device  of  a  spending  limit  the  oommlttee 
can  reverse  the  trend  In  Oambodla.  The 
traditional  approach  has  been  to  cut  funds — 
and  the  committee  employed  that  weapon 
la^  week  as  it  chopped  nearly  9850-mllUon 
from  the  Administration's  93  3-blUlon  for- 
eign aid  request.  Including  9140  million  from 
the  9705-mllllMi  requested  for  military  aid 
to  various  countries.  Including  Camtwdla. 
A  spending  limitation  Is  a  new  approach  for 
the  committee,  and  one  that  apparently 
caught  the  Administration  by  surprise. 

One  virtue  of  an  absolute  spending  limit, 
from  the  committee's  standpoint.  Is  that  It 
closes   loopholes   the   Executive    branch   has 
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used — such  as  transfer  of  funds  or  provision 
of  surplus  weapons — ^to  Increase  aid  to  a 
country  beyond  the  amount  appropriated  by 
Oongtess.  A  spending  limit,  therefore,  re- 
stricts the  Kxecutlve's  policy  flexibility.  It 
also  establishes  the  principle  of  Xxecutlvs 
accountability  to  Congress  on  what  It  is 
doing  In  a  country. 

Perhaps  a  spending  limit  may  also  force 
Into  the  open  the  Administration's  long- 
range  plans  for  Cambodia,  thus  permitting  a 
public  debate  before  the  nation  has  slipped 
Into  a  policy  at  Executive  discretion.  If  so, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which  ad- 
mittedly cannot  formulaite  policy,  will  have 
achieved  one  of  its  prlnclpiJ  objectives  of 
Influencing  policy  before  It  is  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  SYMING- 
TON addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  recognized? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  recognized  for 
3  minutes 


CAMBODIA 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
oommend  the  dl5tln«ul£hed  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  as  well  as  the  dlstlngxdshed 
Jvuilor  Senator  from  Mlaftouri  for  the 
statements  they  have  Just  made,  and  also 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  the  Initiative  he  has  ^own 
In  this  respect. 

I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  Sen- 
ators who  have  spoken  today  and  who 
will  speak  later  on  the  continuation  of 
what  really  amounts  to  a  broadening  of 
the  war. 

We  are  getting  out  of  South  Vietnam, 
but  it  looks  like  we  are  getting  into 
Cambodia.  It  AppetLn  to  me  that  the  old 
pattern  Is  perhaps  being  repeated;  that 
the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  for  an- 
other Vietnam,  despite  all  disclaimers 
to  the  contrary  bdns  In  the  oflSng. 

I  remember  being  In  Phnom  Penh  In 
1960,  after  President  Nlxon  recognized 
the  government  of  I*rlnce  Norodom 
Sihanouk.  There  were  two  people  at  the 
embassy  then.  At  the  Ume  of  the  over- 
throrw  of  Sihanouk,  there  were  1 1 .  Today 
there  are  something  in  excess  of  150.  and 
the  trend  is  up.  The  public  press  carries 
stories  to  tiie  effect  that  there  is  a  5- 
year  military  plan  In  existence  for  Cam- 
bodia. 

I  thought  it  was  the  Intention  of  this 
Oovemment  to  get  out  of  all  the  old  In- 
dochinese  states,  and  not  to  get  into 
another  one  an  the  scale  in  which  we  are 
already  in  Cambodia,  because  Cambodia 
has  now  been  opened  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  military  operations,  cer- 
tainly from  the  air.  I  would  assume  that 
ttxe  Cooper-Church  Intention  is  being 
overridden;  that  the  Intention  of  the 
Symington  proposal  is  being  ignored:  and 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  way  in 
which  this  Congress — this  Senate,  at 
least — can  avoid  loopholes  and  angles  is 
to  face  up  to  the  ultimate  weapon  in  our 
inventory,  and  that  is  to  cut  off  funds. 

It  Is  gmng  to  be  hard  It  is  going  to  take 
a  lot  of  determination,  but  we  have  tried 
everything  we  can  to  confine  this  war, 
to  limit  it,  to  get  us  out,  suid  It  seems 
we  are  thwarted  at  every  turn.  So,  as  fai 


as  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  con- 
cerned, he  has  made  up  his  mind  He  has 
no  intention  to  vote  for  funds  in  the  grab 
bag  known  aathe  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill,  nor  will  be  vote  for  appropria- 
tions. "Hie  intention  of  Congress  has  been 
overridden  too  many  times  and  too  con- 
sistently and  it  is  about  time  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  I  am  sorr>-  I  am  so  late, 
but  there  is  an  old  saying,  "Better  late 
than  never." 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  on  his  remarks  today. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  'will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr  CASE.  I  want  to  commend  the 
majority  leader.  His  leadership  In  this 
area  is  well  known  to  all  of  us. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguish^ majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  CASE  It  is  not  he  who  is  late.  I 
think  it  is  all  of  us  who  are  late  in  fol- 
lowing his  leadership,  and  we  are  very 
prateful.  as  is  the  country,  for  it.  I  again 
thank  the  Senator,  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful. 

Mr  President,  if  I  may,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  the  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  so  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
engage  in  any  colloquy  with  him 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LEM I .  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  have  read  his  talk, 
and  am  much  impressed  with  his  logic. 
I  would  associate  myself  with  him  in 
commending  the  majority  leader  for  the 
work  he  has  been  doing  with  respect  to 
our  position  in  Cambodia,  trying  to  get 
us  really  out  of  this  war.  We  all  know 
he  is  an  expert  in  this  field. 

I  am  also  g^ad  to  Join  with  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
sotrri,  in  supporting  the  position  pre- 
sented by  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  It  occurs  that  remarks 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  Jime  30.  1970,  are  applicable  to 
what  we  are  discussing  this  morning 
President  Nlxon  stated  at  that  time: 

Now  that  our  ground  forces  and  our  logis- 
tic and  advisory  personnel  have  all  been  with- 
drawn, what  will  be  our  future  policy  for 
Cambodia? 

TTie  following  will  be  the  guidelines  of  our 
policy   In  Cambodia ; 

1  TTiere  will  l>e  no  tJJS  ground  personnel 
In  Cambodia  except  for  the  regular  staff  of 
our  Embassy  In  Phnom  Penh. 

But  our  regular  staff  has  increased 
tenfold : 

2.  There  ■will  be  no  U.S  advisers  with  Cam- 
bodian units. 

3.  We  will  conduct — with  the  approval  of 
the  Camt>odlan  Government — air  interdiction 
naisslons  against  the  enemy  efforts  to  move 
s:pplles  and  personnel  though  Cambodia  to- 
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wmrd  Sooth  Vletii«m  and  to  raestablUta  hmmt 
areas  reterant  to  tlM  war  la  Vlatnanx.  Wa  do 
ttila  to  invtact  our  foroM  In  South  Vlatnam. 

Note  his  words,  "air  Interdlctlan  mls- 
sioDs."  But  we  are  now  offering  the  South 
Vletziameae  troops  in  that  country  close 
air  support: 

4.  Wa  wUl  turn  over  tnateriaJ  captured  In 
tba  baae  area*  In  Cambodia  to  tha  Oaoxbodlao 
OoT«mmaat  to  help  It  defend  Ita  nautralltj 
and  UMtepandenoe. 

5.  Wa  wUl  provide  mUltarr  aaslstance  to 
the  CamtxKUan  Ooremment  In  the  form  of 
■mall  arms  and  relatlTelf  unsophisticated 
equipment  in  types  and  quantities  suitable 
for  their  army.  To  date  we  have  supplied 
about  SS  miillon  of  these  Itetm  principally 
in  the  form  of  small  arms.  nu>rtars,  trucks, 
aircraft  parts,  communications  equipment 
and  medical  supplies. 

Putting  It  mildly,  however,  the  char- 
acter of  our  military  aid  program  ha« 
changed; 

6.  We  wlU  enoorirace  other  countries  of  the 
reglati  to  glre  diplomatle  support  to  the  In- 
dejMndcBDoc  and  neatrality  of  Cambodia.  We 
welooow  the  efforts  of  the  Djakarta  group  o< 
oountnea*  to  mot^Uxe  world  opinion  and 
•noourage  Asian  eooperatioB  to  this  end. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr  Q^^OTDER.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
my  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  liQs- 
sourl. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  8 
artrtttionaJ  miiiutes 

Mr  8YMINOTON  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana: 

7  We  will  encourage  and  support  tha  ef- 
forts at  third  countries  who  wtrti  to  fumlah 
Caaobodls  with  troops  or  matarlai.  Wa  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  Asian  nations  to  help 
OamlMdia  preserve  its  neutrality  and  inda- 
pendreooe. 

The  only  trouble  about  that  Mr  Presi- 
dent, is  the  fact  that  no  aid  from  other 
countries  has  been  forthcoming 

The  President  continued 

I  will  let  tike  Asian  OoTemments  speak  for 
themselres  oonoeraiog  thetr  future  policies. 
I  am  ounfident  that  two  basic  prliurlples  will 
govern  the  actions  of  those  nations  helping 
Cambodia 

llMT  will  be  at  ttic  raquaat  of.  and  In  cloae 
ooooert  with  the  CaiuiKidlaxi  OoveruiiMmt. 

'niiey  will  not  be  a*  tiia  espeuse  of  tboes 
iia(.x>iis'  owu  defease  Indeed  they  will  coii- 
urlbute  to  their  security  which  they  sea 
bound  up  with  events  in  Cambodia 

TiM  South  Vietnaxuese  plan  to  help  Of 
all  tile  countries  of  Bcnjtb«ast  Asia.  South 
VletAam  txas  moat  at  staite  In  Cambodia  A 
Korth  Vietnamese  lalLeover  would,  of  course, 
itavc  profound  couaeq uences  (or  its  security 
At  the  same  tune.  th«  leaders  ot  South  Viet- 
uacD  reoogzaze  tixat  the  prunary  focus  of  their 
attention  must  be  on  liia  security  of  their 
owu  country  President  Tbieu  has  reflected 
theae  convictions  In  bis  ma)or  radio  and  TV 
tk<Ulreiis  of  Juue  21  <J\ii  uiui»riHMn/l\ii%  of 
Saitsoos  intentions  u  as  fr^liows 

1  6out.h  Vietnamese  torces  remain  readf 
to  prevent  rmmai ^Y^\iMty»fnrj%  vo  baia  area* 
ai'.'X^  South  Vletnajm's  frontier 

2  Si^uih  Viet  nsmese  forces  will  remain 
ready  to  sssist  In  the  evacuation  of  Vlet- 
liajxxabt  cJvUiBJLU  and  to  respond  iielacuvsly 
tv  a^i<eais  fruui  the  Cajuxtxjdiau  Ooveruuieni 
lihotild  Korth  VletnajDoesc  aggrccsiuo  Uiafcs 
tui«  necessary 

D  Most  of  these  operaUon*  will  tie  Laouched 
(rum  within  South  Vietnam  There  will  be 
no  VM  til  or  Imgtst.Ica  support  Tbsre  wlU 
not  be  UJB    adrlaeri  on  these  operations 


4.  Tbs  great  majcvlty  at  South  Vletnameae 
forces  are  to  leave  Cambodia. 

But  there  are  still  some  10.000  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  in 
Cambodia: 

5  The  primary  objective  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  remains  VIetnamlzatlon  within 
their  country.  Whaterer  actions  are  taken 
In  Cambodia  wUl  be  consistent  with  this 
objective. 

In  this  June  37  speech  Prenldent  Thleu 
emphasised  that  his  government  will  con- 
centrate on  efforts  within  South  Vietnam. 
He  pledged  that  his  country  will  always  re- 
spect the  territory,  borders.  Independence 
and  neutrality  of  Cambodia  and  will  not 
Interfere  In  Its  internal  politics  His  govern- 
ment does  not  advocate  stationing  troops 
permanently  In  Cambodia  or  sending  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  to  fight  the  war  ft* 
the    Cambodian    Army. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  those  remarks 
In  the  Record,  because  in  themselves, 
they  emphasize  the  great  Importance  of 
the  speech  given  this  morning  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  Uie 
Senator   yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, as  he  know  already,  how  deeply  I 
appreciate  his  assistance  Ln  this  matter. 

I  think  It  is  only  fair  to  him  and  to 
me.  too,  to  say  that  the  figures  named 
In  the  amendment  we  have  under  dis- 
cussion are  not  our  first  choices.  I  would 
have  preferred  a  considerably  smaller 
amount  of  money,  and  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor would  Join  me  in  advocating  a  con- 
siderably smaller  sized  American  con- 
tingent in  Laos  tlian  that  permitted  by 
the  amendment.  We  were  dealing,  how- 
ever, not  with  a  theory  but  with  a  con- 
dition. We  needed  action,  and  this  com- 
promise proposal  would  at  least  hold 
things  approximately  the  way  they  are 
now. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President.  I 
agree  with  the  able  Senator  and  have 
been  privileged  to  work  with  him  on  this 
matter  We  have  one  primary  Interest,  to 
get  American  troops  out  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcosd  at  this  point  an 
article  published  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  Thursday,  September  Ifl  of  tliis  year, 
written  by  Peter  Osnos  and  entitled 
"Cambodian  Town  Destroyed  by  Napalm 
From  UB  Planes  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
Camsoou  Towm  DcwraoTED  sr  Napaim  Fsom 

Uit.    Pl^MBS 

( By  i>«t«r  Osnos  I 

Koup<jHc  Thhab.  Beptetnber  16  — American 
t>oQitMrs  leveled  must  of  this  town  with 
napalm  Just  two  weeks  ago  siul  the  air  U  still 
raui.td  with  tbs  smell  uf  ashss  dampaned  by 
\.U*  moiukAJii  rains 

Nearby  vlUagars  dascrlbad  today  how  ths 
I/lniieii  too  fast  to  be  ttis  propeller -drtvsn 
T  2S«  III  ths  tiny  Csmbodian  air  force, 
atreaksd  uy  and  dumped  thslr  stocks  on  ths 
Cijmmunlst  troops  who  were  Aercsly  resisting 
goveranient  praasurs  on  ttis  ground 

Before  ttis  war.  thars  were  some  10.000 
people  living  here,  although  with  almost 
every  building  now  destroyed.  It's  hard  to 
imagine  wbars  Ths  people  have  tcattarsd 
Many  flee  closer  to  Pbnom  Psnh  some  went 
with  lh«  enemy    s  few  remain  in  the  debns 


Komr>ong  Thom  is  at  a  strategic  crossing 
point  on  Highway  0  about  7S  miles  northeast 
of  tha  capital.  Not  long  after  the  Vietnam 
war  spread  to  Cambodia  In  March  1970.  the 
town  and  the  vUlages  all  around  It  fell  to 
the  Vletcong  and  their  Cambodian  allies,  the 
Khmer  Rouge. 

There  was  heavy  fighting  and  destruction 
In  the  towns  of  Skoun  and  Tangkouk  some 
twenty  miles  away,  but  Kompong  Thmar  was 
spared  and  local  officials  say  that  life  under 
the  Vletcong  went  on  more  or  less  as  before. 

Then,  almost  a  month  ago,  a  18.000-man 
force,  supported  almost  dally  by  American 
air  strikes,  began  moving  along  Highway  6 
In  a  determined  effort  to  retake  tne  road  and 
sweep  the  CommunlsU  from  the  rice  paddles 
and  rubber  plantations  around  It. 

The  eventual  objective  U  to  link  up  with 
troops  or>erstlng  from  the  provincial  town  of 
Kompong  Thom,  long  surrounded  by  the 
enpmy. 

It  18  one  of  the  blggcit  offensives  mounted 
by  the  CambodlaiM  In  a  war  that  from  Saigon 
or  Washington  seems,  perhaps,  more  static 
than  It  actually  Is. 

LI.  Col.  Ith  Suong.  commander  of  the  1st 
Infantry  Brigade  Oroup.  said  his  -.roops  oper- 
ating on  the  road  met  with  UtUe  serious  re- 
sistance until  they  reached  Kompong  Thmar. 
an  Important  link  in  the  Coomiunlat  supply 
system  extending  to  the  capital  from  the 
northeastern  province  of  Kratle. 

He  said  his  troops,  four  battalions,  arrived 
at  poslUons  around  the  town  about  S  p  m  on 
Aug.  31,  but  the  Vletcong  held  ttiem  off  with 
Chinese-made  76  mlillmeter  howitaers. 

"It  was  a  very  hard  battle,"  the  solonel  said 
proudly,  as  he  gazed  at  a  map  of  the  area  laid 
out  on  a  small  wooden  table  in  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Baray  where  the  drive  Is  now 
head  q  uar  tered . 

NAPALM    BOMBmS 

What  made  the  difference  apparently  was 
alrpower  TTie  colonel's  English -speaking  ser- 
geant, trained  In  South  Vietnam  to  call  In 
tJnlted  States  air  strikes,  went  to  work  and 
obaervatlon  planes  arrived  quickly  followed 
by  the  luipalm-carrying  bombers,  probably 
F-4  Phantoms. 

The  colonel,  alone  among  his  officers,  said 
the  planes  were  the  sttuUler  A-37s.  He  also 
maintained,  unlike  the  others,  that  much  of 
the  damage  to  the  town  was  caused  by  the 
Vletcong  who  exploded  an  ammuiJtlon  dump 
they  were  keeping  there. 

Casualties  from  the  fighting  are  unknown. 
Cambodians  claim  none  of  their  troops  were 
killed  at  the  time  and  only  one  s.nce  As  for 
the  villagers,  all  were  said  to  have  fled  before 
the  tvomblng  began  Only  three  eijemy  bodies 
were  discovered,  one  officer  reported,  the  rest 
having  been  burned  or  earned  away. 

Cambodian  soldiers  are  billeted  now  in  a 
destroyed  school  outside  ths  town  where  Vlet- 
cong troops  were  camped  only  a  month  ago. 
The  Conununlsts  have  pulled  back,  but  the 
crackling  sound  of  gunfire  md.cates  that 
some  are  still  very  close  by 

WlVSa   AMD  CHU.t»EN 

Beginning  In  Skoun,  Cambodlat:  troops  are 
much  In  evidence  dug  In  positions  alongside 
the  road  (accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
children)  but  none  of  the  other  towns  they 
have  retaken  fared  anywhere  near  as  badly  as 
Kompong  Thmar 

The  heaviest  V  S  slrstrikes  hit  at  enemy 
roncentratlons  In  a  rubber  plantation  called 
Chankar  Andong 

CV->1  Huong  said  his  two  most  recent  Intelli- 
gence reports  show  300  enemy  soldiers  there 
with  s  heavy  regiment  on  the  way  to  back 
them  up  Tlis  plantation  Is  to  the  east  of  the 
highway,  beyond  the  populated  areas. 

Prom  ths  standpoint  of  the  government, 
the  current  operation,  known  as  Tohenla  Two. 
has  been  sn  enormous  suocass  so  far.  bring- 
ing back  under  Phnom  Penh  control  an  im- 
p<^>rtant  part  of  a  vital  population  and  trans- 
IMirtalion   corridor    Even   with   the   razing  of 
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Kompong  Thmar.  the  cost  has  been  rciatlvaly 
low.  Cambodian  officers  said. 

PSTWAB   CAMTAION 

To  consolidate  Its  gains  with  the  people, 
the  army  has  mounted  a  peyctiologlcal  war- 
fare campaign  headed  up  by  Col.  Lon  Non. 
brother  of  the  prime  minister,  Lon  Nol.  Yee- 
lerday  In  Baray  a  ceremony  was  held  to  mark 
renewed  government  presence  A  leading 
monk  spoke,  comedians  performed  and  some 
awards  were  haruled  out  Several  thousand 
people  were  on  tiand.  and  It  Is  believed  that 
11.000  people  In  all  remain  in  the  vicinity. 

Another  part  of  the  campaign  has  been  to 
publicise  Communist  atrocities  during  their 
occupation.  Much  tiae  been  made  m  the 
Phnom  Penh  press  and  radio  of  the  discovery 
of  multiple  graves  where  villagers  assasal- 
nat<»d  by  the  Communists  were  burled  The 
government  estimates  that  106  persons  were 
killed  this  way.  but  fewer  than  20  bodlee  have 
been  turned  up  so  far. 

The  Cambodians  are  anxious  to  restore  lUe 
to  Its  old  pre-war  patterns  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and,  unlUe  South  Vietnam,  the  Job  of 
pacification  seems  relaUvely  simple,  as  sup- 
port for  the  guverument  appears  genuine  for 
the  mo6t  part. 

But  In  Kompong  TTimar  there  can  be  no 
recapturing  of  the  past 

"We  win  wait  for  peace  to  come,  then  we 
w-.'.i  rebuild."  said  one  farmer  who  Uved 
there 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  first  1 
wi&h  to  express  my  wholehearted  support 
for  the  po&iUon  taken  this  morning  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr  Case)  ,  the  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  Symington),  and  our 
emminent  majority  leader.  Mr.  Mans- 
ntLD  If  ever  it  were  apparent  that  con- 
p-ressional  acUon  is  necessary  to  impose 
limits  on  the  mushrooming  American  in- 
volvement In  Cambodia.  U  is  now.  I  com- 
mend Senator  C.tsE  lor  hi.s  excellent 
address,  and  I  associate  myself  witli  the 
remarks  of  the  majority  leader. 

Congress  has  only  one  effective  weapon, 
and  that  Is  the  power  of  the  purse  We 
must  not  only  apply  it  in  Cambodia  to 
avoid  sliding  down  tlie  slippery  slope  of 
another  Vietnam,  but  we  must  also  apply 
It  in  Vietnam  itself,  to  make  certain  that 
OUT  withdrawal  of  forces  there  continues, 
and  tliat  we  avoid  ending  up  with  a  resld- 
uiU  force  of  indefinite  duration. 

It  Is  for  that  purpose  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  <Mr  Coopbri  and  I  have 
offered  another  amendment  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  It  Is  offered  in  furtherance 
of  the  sanie  objective,  pulling  up  on  the 
purse  strings  to  restrict  the  theater  of 
war  and  expedite  the  total  u-lthdrawal  of 
all  American  mtlitarj'  forces  still  remain- 
in'--  in  Indochina. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
Uie  Senator  yield' 

Mr  CHURCH  I  am  hnppy  to  yield  to 
Uie  Senator  from  Mussouri. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  and  oould  not  agree  wiUi  him 
more  It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  now 
bite  the  bullet  of  controlling  the  money 
Uiat  makes  these  operations  •  ->sslble. 

To  complete  the  record.  Mr.  iTesldent, 
I  f4sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  dated  October  13, 
1971,  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  diAlrman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  Fuiariort, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows : 

Dai-Aa7MXKT  OF   atsTx. 

Waihinfitoi^,  DC,  Octoher  13. 1871. 

Hon.    J.    W     PCLBSICHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreiyn  Relations, 
US  Senmte. 

Dkab  Ma  CHAiaisAN :  The  October  8  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post  reported  that  Sena- 
tors Case  and  Symington  plan  to  introduce 
an  amendment  to  the  1972  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  would  limit  the  total  authoriza- 
tion for  United  States  asiisiance  to  Cam- 
bodia, excluding  air  support,  to  saOO  million 
and  would  addltlonaily  limit  the  ntmiber  of 
United  States  Ciovemmeut  personnel  resident 
in  Cambodia  to  160.  The  Admlnlstrauoo  Is 
aware  that  your  Conomlttee  is  currently 
marking  up  the  i»73  Foreign  A  mi  stance  Act 
ai»d  Is  forwarding  Its  views  on  this  proposed 
amendment  so  tliat  you  and  other  members 
of  the  Committee  can  have  thejn  as  soon  as 
pt)salble. 

The  Administration  Is  convinced  tliat  If 
this  amendment  la  enacted.  It  would  serl- 
ousiy  tlireaten  the  capacity  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Khmer  Republic  to  defend  itself 
It  should  be  recalled  that  approximately  five 
JTVA  'VC  Divisions  are  currently  on  Cam- 
bodian territory  As  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  proceeds,  we  believe  that  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  our  assistance  fvograms  In  Cam- 
tiodla  be  maintained  at  oecasBary  minimum 
levels  so  that  Cambodia  will  be  able  to  con- 
unue  to  carry  out  the  responsibility  for  Its 
owu  defense.  An  amendment,  wliich  cuts  our 
requested  assistance  program  to  Cambodia 
by  approximately  40  jjercent  and  which  elim- 
inates the  Presidents  autlionty  to  provide 
addlUonal  assistance  If  circumstances  re- 
quire, could  greatly  encourage  a  step-up  of 
North  Vietnamese  aggressive  acuon  In  Cam- 
tiodla  and  would  greatly  dishearten  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia.  AddlUonaUy.  the 
ttireat  to  American  fcarces  In  \netnam  wotild 
be  signlflcanUy  Increased 

In  this  connection,  we  wish  to  point  out 
that  since  the  liiceptlon  of  our  assistance 
programs  to  the  GKR.  we.  in  accordsuace  with 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  and  repeated  expres- 
sions of  Congressional  cojjcem,  have  Uniiled 
our  military  assistance  to  programs  designed 
to  help  the  GKR  meet  the  economic  disloca- 
tions caused  by  the  North  Vietnamese  inva- 
sion. 

TTiere  are  no  American  ground  troops  In 
Cambodia.  As  you  know .  MKDT  [>ersonnel  and 
Defense  attaches  are  not  serving  as  military 
advisors  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  Cambodia. 
The  Cambodians,  with  limited  external  as- 
sistance, have  in  a  very  short  period  of  time 
expanded  their  armed  forces  from  35,000  to 
approximately  aoooOO.  taken  steps  to  meet 
the  economic  burdens  Imposed  upon  them, 
and  have  not  only  held  their  own  against 
enemy  attack,  but  have  regained  controi  ovw 
substantial  populated  araas  which  were  pre- 
viously overrun  by  the  enemy  We  believe 
that  with  conUnued  United  States  assistance 
at  the  levels  requested  by  the  Administration, 
the  Cambodians  with  some  external  loglstlce 
and  maintenance  support  will  continue  to 
make  progress  In  defending  their  covmtry 
from  forslgn  Invasion. 

We  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  there  Is  no 
civil  war  In  Camt>odla.  The  Khmer  p*0|kle 
have  been  attacked  by  the  North  Vletnameae 
who  liave  not  sucoaeded  in  drawmg  more 
than  a  small  number  of  Khmer  to  their  side 
We  are  supporting  the  OKR  In  their  eflorts 
to  maintain  the  Independence  and  neutrality 
of  Cambodia  which  In  turn  enhance*  the 
prospects  for  ultimate  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Tlie  Administrations  best  Judgment  U  that 
an  assistance  package  of  $330  milUon  in  FT 
72  is  tiie  minimum  easenUal  to  help  the  (Xm- 
bodlans  consolidate  their  Independence: 
furthermore  the  President  must  retalD  au- 
thority to  allocate  additional  amounts  of 
assistance  If  emergencies  arise    Tt  may  wall 


be  tliat  the  mix  between  economle  and  mili- 
tary assistance  oiay  cliaage  sooiewtaat  as  eoo- 
dltlons  change  during  the  course  of  the  year 
We  share  the  concern  expressed  by  tlie  Con- 
gress orer  sendlfig  large  numbers  of  American 
personnel  to  Cambodia  and  have  made  a  de- 
liberate effort  to  keep  our  peraonnel  there 
at  the  lowest  possible  level.  Of  the  143  Ameri- 
cans currently  employed  in  the  Kmbaaay  s: 
Plinom  Penh.  50  are  directly  Involved  In  the 
military  aaeistance  program  Although  we 
anticipate  that  staff  adjustments  may  be 
necessary  in  the  future  in  order  tc  assure 
that  our  aid  to  Cambodia  Is  handled  tn  ac- 
cordance with  current  legislative  and  regula- 
tory requirements  U  will  continue  to  be  otir 
p>ollcy  to  maintain  American  staffing  m 
Cambodia  at  a  minimum 
Sincerely  yours. 

JOKlt  N    ISWIN  n, 

Actin{i  Secretary 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr  Presidoit.  I  shall 
address  myself  briefly  to  the  statements 
of  the  Soiator  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Cask>  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  SntnccTON' 

I  may  say  that  the  amendments  which 
have  been  offered  cause  me  sofse  diffi- 
culty and  I  have  expressed  my  probietn 
to  l»th  my  coUeagues. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  approval  of  ary 
amendment  might  be  considered  as  ap- 
proval of  operauons  m  these  countries, 
lor  which  CoELgress  has  givHi  no  au- 
thority On  the  ocher  hand,  if  support 
IS  not  limited,  it  could  lead  to  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  frai  such  as  we  have  seen 
in  Vietnam. 

So.  after  much  thought.  I  beheve  lim- 
itations should  be  placed,  as  are  offenHl 
b>-  our  colleagues. 

I  would  point  out  that  these  amend- 
ments and  the  problems  they  cause  tinng 
up  agam  the  tragedy  of  this  war  These 
countries  are  invol'ved  not  because  they 
want  to  be  involved,  but  because  tlie 
United  States  is  mvolved  m  war  m  Viet- 
nam with  the  North  Vietnamese,  who 
were  the  first  aggressors,  without  ques- 
tion. I  believe  that  as  long  as  we  are 
there,  because  of  the  involuntary  m- 
volvement  of  these  countries,  we  should, 
as  a  matter  of  justice,  provide  tbem  some 
economic  aid  and  some  limited  military 
aid  to  protect  tbemsrt-vee.  But  I  submit 
that  ail  this  leads  to  only  one  conclusion 
The  only  way  these  countnes — the  small 
countries  of  Laos  and  Cambodia — as  well 
as  the  united  States,  will  t>e  freed  from 
this  war  is  by  the  complete  United  Stat* 
withdrawal  from  the  war  not  a  wnth- 
drawal  »^th  a  remaining  njsidual  force, 
because  if  that  occurs,  fighting  will  con- 
tuiue  m  these  countries. 

The  President  ha^i  reversed  past  poli- 
cies, he's  winding  down  the  war  and 
for  tlus  I  praise  him.  and  he  should  be 
praised,  but  I  hope  he  will  determine 
that  we  should  withdraw  completely  all 
our  forces — land.  sea.  and  aix  II  tha: 
occurs,  I  believe  that  peace  »-Ul  com*? 
to  the  poor  countries  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. There  will  be  sooae  cbaace  for  an 
international  arrangecuait  (or  them  to 
have  peac«.  at  least  surcease  from  Qght- 
ing,  as  there  will  be  m  Vietnam. 

So  I  hope  that  this  effort,  which  our 
colleagues  have  so  etoquenUy  adwcated 
on  the  floor  today.  wUl  be  fottowed  by 
further  actkkn  on  the  part  of  our  Presi- 
deot.  who  Is  reductng  and  brtntlBC  ear 
forces  home,  to  stmpty  say  that  ••  a» 
going  to  get  out  all  (oroea. 
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I  hope  very  much  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  will  be 
approved  by  the  House,  as  an  expression 
of  the  Congress,  that  it  Is  our  sense  that 
this  war  should  be  ended. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  COOPER  I  yield. 
Mr  CASE.  I  just  want  the  time  to  ex- 
press appreciation  to  Senator  Cooper  and 
Senator  Chtjrch  for  their  additional 
backing  of  the  effort  we  are  making  here. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Senator 
CooFB*  in  his  observation  that  we  are 
faced  wltii  no  other  real  choice  for  end- 
ing the  situation  than  the  one  he  sug- 
gests. I  have  supported  his  approach  in 
voting  for  the  Hatfield -McGovem 
amendment  anc'  then  for  the  excellent 
proposal  of  the  majority  leader,  the 
IkCansfleld  amendment.  I  hope  the  Mans- 
field amendment  will  be  accepted  by  the 
House.  If  none  of  this  is  successfiil.  I 
plan  to  support  the  new  Cooper-Church 
proposal,  which  has  not  yet  been  un- 
veiled, but  which  I  am  confident  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  offer  as  a  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  result.  They  are  absolutely 
right. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  essential  that  we 
do  not  Increase  either  the  size  or  the 
intensity  of  the  war  in  Cambodia  or  any- 
where else  m  Indochina. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINaTON.  Mr  President,  I, 
too.  would  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his 
remarks  with  respect  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  my- 
self and  would  also  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  on  this  all  important  subject. 

I  would  agam  present  to  my  colleagues 
the  apprehension  growing  in  my  mind 
that  the  increased  interest  in  Cambodia, 
along  with  the  long-standing  interest  In 
Laos,  is  but  outward  expresalon  of  an 
Inward  decision  to  create  and  support  a 
military  bastion  in  Thailand,  which 
country  Is  not  a  part  of  Indochina,  with 
plans  to  stay  there  mdeflnitely 

It  is  for  that  reason  particularly  that 
I  look  forward  to  tlie  new  Cooper -Church 
amendment  currently  being  considered 
according  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business. 


UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN 
FRICTION 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  moment  to  express  my 
deep  concern  about  the  Increasing  antl- 
UB    .senument  in  Canada. 

During  the  last  decade.  Canadians  have 
been  moving  toward  the  conclusion  that 
they  are.  in  effect,  subservient  to  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  searctilng  for 
peaceful  ways  to  reassert  their  national 
independence  Where  this  search  will 
lead  them  is  still  imclear.  but  the  growth 


of  Canadian  nationalism  Is  a  reality 
which  we,  in  the  United  States,  must 
reckon  with  and  acknowledge. 

Living,  as  it  does,  next  door  to  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  colossiis  which  en- 
gulfs its  neighbors  with  the  Incessant  ex- 
port of  its  capital  and  culture,  Canada 
is  undergoing  a  serious  identity  crisis. 

As  Prime  Minister  Ttudeau  stated  in  a 
recent  speech,  the  "overwhelming  pres- 
ence" of  the  United  States  is  endanger- 
ing Canada's  "national  identity  from  a 
cultural,  economic  and  perhaps  military 
pwlnt  of  view." 

Such  an  assertion  Is  not  altogether  un- 
founded Statistics  Indicate  that  Ameri- 
can Investment  in  Canada  totals  almost 
$34  billion,  with  about  two-thirds  of  this 
amount  representing  direct  investment 
in  industry.  US.  businessmen  own  or 
control  about  85  percent  of  Canada's 
mining  companies.  90  percent  of  its  elec- 
tric utilities,  and  almast  95  percent  of  Its 
auto  industry. 

In  reaction  to  this  overreaching. 
Canada  has  verred  sharply  away  from 
U.S.  poUcles.  In  1970.  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  sought  closer  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  mainland  China,  and  moved  to 
apply  Canadian  pollution  standards  to 
shipping  In  the  Artie  within  100  miles  of 
Canada  He  resisted  President  Nlxons 
bid  for  a  common  policy  for  the  use  of 
North  American  energy  sources,  and  he 
extended  Canadian  flslUng  limits  by  ex- 
cluding foreign  vessels  from  huge  areas 
of  Canadian  coastal  waters 

This  impulse  of  Canada  to  find  a  more 
Independent  course  In  foreign  affairs  has 
Its  roots  In  the  events  of  tlie  1960's.  The 
shocked  reaction  In  Canada  to  racial 
conflict,  riots,  and  political  assassination 
in  the  United  States,  along  with  Canadian 
distaste  of  the  Vietnam  war.  fostered  a 
wave  of  anti-Yankeeism  whicli  swept 
through  Canada's  intellectual  and  ar- 
tistic community. 

Unfortunately,  these  ill-feelings  not 
only  continue  to  persist,  but  the  admm- 
istration's  August  surtax  on  imports 
from  Canada  has  exacerbated  them  still 
further. 

It  is  possible  that  President  Nixon  has 
been  badly  informed  about  Canadian 
circumstances  and,  as  a  result,  is  insen- 
sitive to  their  predicament. 

This  is  evident  from  the  US  rejection 
of  Canada's  plea  for  an  exemption  from 
the  import  surcharge  Certainly,  if  there 
Ls  any  one  countrj-  that  deserves  an  ex- 
emption. Canada  is  that  countrj'  Some 
20  to  25  percent  of  Canada's  gross  na- 
tional product  involves  international 
trade  and  two-thirds  of  this  is  with  the 
Un:led  States  In  1970.  our  exports  to 
Canada  amounted  to  $9  billion,  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  we  export  to  any  other 
foreign  country  Our  imports  from  Can- 
ada totaled  $11  09  billion  Tlie  Canadian- 
American  Committee,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Planning  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Private  Planning 
Association  of  Canada,  stated  m  1967 
that  the  United  State.-i-Canadlan  trade  is 
not  only  the  largest  bilateral  flow  in  the 
world  but  the  greatest  trade  volume  that 
has  occurred  between  any  two  nations  in 
all  of  hlstor>'. 

Before  the  Import  surcharge,  about 
70  percent  of  our  Imports  from  Canada 


entered  this  country  duty  free  and  some 
64  percent  of  our  exports  to  Canada 
were  similarly  duty  free.  Moreover.  Can- 
ada has  long  since  allowed  her  currency 
to  "float  free"  so  as  to  avoid  any  artifi- 
cial advantage  in  exchange  rates  vis-a- 
vis the  U  5.  dollar. 

Even  though  Canada  refrains  from  re- 
taliating m  kmd  to  our  surtax,  the  Nixon 
package  may  produce  other  harmful  ef- 
fects. This  is  the  third  time  in  a  decade 
that  Canada  has  unsuccessfully  appealed 
to  Washington  for  an  exemption  from  a 
balance-m-payments  measure  Also  Can- 
ada's unemployment  rate  has  now 
reached  7,1  percent,  considerably  higher 
than  our  own, 

Mr,  Trudeau  has  always  regarded  Ca- 
nadian nationalism  as  a  regressive  force. 
Nevertheless,  events  and  public  opmion 
are  forcing,  him  to  make  policy  decisions 
which  reassert  or  even  extend  the  area 
of  Canadian  national  control  As  the 
next  Canadian  election  rapidly  ap- 
proaches, all  signs  seem  to  mdlcate  that 
it  will  be  fought  on  fiercely  nationalistic 
lines. 

I  only  hope,  in  order  to  stem  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  anti-'Vankeeism  now  swelling 
in  that  country,  that  future  US  foreign 
policy  decisions  show  more  deference  to 
Canadian  sensitivities. 

In  an  effort  to  illustrate  my  concern, 
I  have  assembled  an  assortment  of  art- 
icles concerning  Canada's  political  life, 
economic  developments,  and  foreign  af- 
fairs. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  on  modem-day  Canada  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pabt  I. — United  States- Canadian 

Economic  Relations 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Peb.  7.  1971 J 

Canada:  Economic  Nationausm — Increasino 

.\ME11ICAN      INVE.STMENTS     STIR     RISING     OP- 
POSITION 

(By  Edward  Cowan) 

Toeonto — Aa  elderly,  once  powerful  mem- 
ber of  tiie  Uberal  party  wm  ussertlng  the 
other  day  that  the  party  has  l>«oome  more 
Interested  \n  economic  naUonHl.sm  iii  the 
last  year 

When  a«ked  who  the  party's  nationalists 
were,  the  former  Minister  named  two  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  Ontario  i^eglslatuj-e  &e\erai  par- 
liamentary backbenchers,  and.  tentatively, 
one  Cabinet  member  whoee  duties  keep  him 
out  of  Canada's  running  debate  on  whether 
and  how  to  restrict  United  Stales  Investment 
m  Canada  for  the  sake  of  Canadian  in- 
dependence 

Unintentionally,  the  old  warrior  had  eon- 
Ormed  that  Canada's  Liberals,  who  have 
ffoverned  this  country  for  20  of  the  last  35 
years,  are  le«»  susceptible  to  the  t^a<:hliigs  of 
the  natlonaltbts  than  have  been  Canadians 
generally. 

Yet,  the  present  Liberal  Government, 
headed  by  an  economically  conservative  com- 
posite Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau,  has  moved 
toward  the  new  style  of  prttrlot,«m  A  few 
days  UK",  after  t\.gh\.  years  of  Liberal  prom- 
ises, It  Introduced  legislation  to  create  a 
Caiiiida  Development  C'orpt>ratlon.  a  com- 
bination merchant  bank  and  .nveKlmei-t 
company  charged  with  the  inissun.  of  making 
the  Canadian  economy  mure  Cai.adlan  and 
lesM  American, 

In  a  similar  spirit,  the  Trudeau  Ciovern- 
meni  has  bl(x;ked  American  take-overs  of  a 
nuance  company  and  a  uranium  mine,  there- 
by broadening  earlier  restrictions  on  forM^n 
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Uivestment  in  banks,  inisuraxice  companlee, 
utUlU«B.  publlahlng  and  broadcaeUng.  It  has 
xindertaken  a  broad  review  of  forolgn-ln- 
vestment  policy. 

Last  week,  the  Government  vowed  to  "do 
everything  poBalble  '  lo  block  the  propoeed 
take-over  of  the  Home  OU  Company,  the 
largeet  Canadian -con  trolled  oil  company,  by 
Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  of  the  United  States. 

Historically,  striving  to  maintain  a  sepa- 
rate Identity  has  l)een  part  of  Canadian  life 
at  least  since  the  annexationist  War  of  1813. 
Some  historians  believe  that  If  in  the  late 
19th  century  the  Infant  Ottawa  Government 
had  not  risked  fiscal  rxiln  to  build  a  trans- 
continental raUroad.  Canada  by  now  would 
have  succumbed  to  the  pollUcal  implications 
of  natviral  north-eouth  txansborder  patterns 
of  trade  and  migration. 

Traditionally,  the  Conservatives  have  been 
Canada's  nationalists,  at  least  rhetorically. 
In  fact,  their  high  tariff  helped  to  attract 
foreign  capital,  a  result  the  Tories  desire. 

Only  in  the  last  decade  or  so  has  nation- 
alism oome  to  mean  oppoaitlon  to  foreign 
Inveetment  Now,  even  Trudeau  Lllierais  and 
professlonaJ  moneymen  are  t>elng  carried  In 
that  direction  by  a  current  of  public  opin- 
ion that  seams  to  be  widening  each  year. 

In  banking  and  aecurltlee  houses.  It  is  now 
fashionable  to  say,  "I'm  a  Canadian  nation- 
alist." One  then  hastens  to  explain  what 
kind — certainly  not  the  kind  who  belongs  to 
the  socialist,  left  wing  of  the  New  Democratic 
party.  More  probably,  one  means  the  kind 
who  opposes  restricting  new  American  in- 
vestment but  favors  tighter  control  of  for- 
eign subsidiaries. 

Why  18  Canada  becoming  more  national- 
istic even  as  Western  Europe  Is  moving  away 
from  nationalism?  W^hat  makee  Canada  more 
dubious  about  American  Investment,  tele- 
vision, movies,  magazines,  mu«ilc  and  man- 
agers? 

The  answers  have  to  do  with  an  emerging 
sense  of  identity  in  a  former  British  colony 
that  feels  Itself  being  sucked  into  the  wake 
of  the  superpower  next  door,  a  neighbor  that 
buys  two-thirds  of  Canada's  exports.  It  has 
to  do  also  with  a  new  sense  of  the  United 
States  as  a  place  not  to  emulate — and  that 
Is  a  180-degree  swing  In  Canadian  thinking, 
with  the  intellectuals  in  the  van. 

The  view  that  United  SUtes  investment  is 
the  entering  hedge  of  political  ar«l  cultural 
domination,  not  to  mention  the  economJc 
cost  of  such  investment,  is  articulated  in 
"Silent  Surrender,  and  Multl-Natlonal  Cor- 
poration in  Canada."  by  Karl  Levitt.  Mrs. 
Levitt  Is  an  economist  in  her  40'8  who  teaches 
at  McOlll  University  In  Montreal  and  Is  do- 
ing an  Input-output  study  for  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics 

The  fact  that  the  M  96  paperback  ediUon 
has  sold  more  than  4.000  copies,  according 
to  the  publisher,  Macmlllan  of  Canada.  To- 
ronto, probably  discloses  something  about 
public  receptivity  to  economic  nationalism 
and  antl-Amerlcanlsm. 

The  success  of  "Silent  Surrender"  may  be 
traced  to  Its  good  notices,  to  lu  polemical 
tone  and  to  lu  timeliness.  A  small  army  of 
Instinctive  economic  nationalists,  mostly 
young  and  Ea-itern.  has  been  waiting  to  be 
armed  with  ammunition  such  as  Mrs 
Levitts  One  reviewer.  Hugh  Thorburn  of 
Queen's  University,  said  that  Mrs.  Levitt 
'presents  the  most  scholarly  and  convincing 
analysis  '  of  American  "ownership  and  con- 
trol of  our  economy," 

Mrs  Levitt  adduces  flgtires  that  demon- 
strate the  growing  American  role  In  autos. 
rubber,  chemicals,  electrical  equipment,  farm 
machinery,  oU  and  gas,  mining  and  smelting 
In  each,  the  share  of  capital  under  Ameri- 
can oontrol  exceeds  fiO  per  cent. 

Other  figures  relate  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  to  manufacturing  sales, 
and  find  the  ratio  lower  In  Canada  than  In 
the  United  States. 

Mrs,  Levitt  shows  that  a  large  part  of  the 


growth  of  foreign  subsldiarlee  in  Canada  has 
been  financed  by  them  out  of  profit*  or  Oo- 
mestlc  Ijorrowing  and  not  by  the  Importa- 
tion of  fresh  eapttal  This  leads  Canadians 
to  tell  one  another.  "They're  buying  us  out 
with  otir  own  money." 

However,  "Silent  Surrender"  Is  not  all  eco- 
nomics. There  are  bracing  passages  of  soul 
by  Mrs.  Levitt,  a  soft-spoken,  caring  woman 
who  was  raised  In  Vienna  and  who  Is  the 
daughter  of  Karl  Polanyl,  the  late  economic 
hlst^jilan. 

She  writes;  "Although  branch-plant  in- 
dustry, branch-plant  trade  unions,  branch- 
plant  culture  and  branch-plant  universities 
the  undermining  traditional  Canadian  values, 
yet  these  values  persist.  Respect  for  law  and 
order,  regard  for  civil  rights,  abhorrence  of 
mob  rule  and  gangsterism  (whether  practiced 
at  the  bottom  or  the  top  of  the  social  scale) 
and  traditional  respect  for  Ottawa  as  the 
national  Government  of  the  country  are  still 
deeply  felt  In  English  Canada.  These  are  the 
elements  of  English-Canadian  patriotism  and 
they  define  the  English  Canadian,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  American  This  value  system 
i.s  as  real  as  the  branch  plants.  It  ts  the  source 
which  nourishes  KngUsh-Candlan  natlonal- 
Um.  and  It  Is  reinforced  by  every  action  of 
the  United  States  which  violates  these 
values," 

Americans  may  balk  or  boggle  at  this  dis- 
tinction. A  growing  number  of  Canadians 
accept  It. 

Mrs  Levitt  offers  a  theory  of  direct  Invest- 
ment as  cultural  aggression:  "The  global 
profitabUlty  of  the  International  corporation 
16  assisted  by  every  Influence  which  elimi- 
nates cultural  resistance  to  the  consump- 
tion patterns  of  the  metropolis.  The  corpora- 
tion thus  has  a  vested  Interest  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  cultural  differences  and  In  a  homoge- 
nized way  of  life  the  world  over." 

The  standard  answer  to  the  nationalist  is 
that  Canada  needs  more  foreign  capital.  Mrs. 
Levitt  and  others  dlspuU  that.  "There  U  a 
lack  neither  of  savings  nor  of  opportunities 
for  profitable  economic  activity."  she  writes. 
"Canada  provides  the  classical  case  of  a  rich. 
tmderdeveloped  economy  In  which  the  capital 
market  la  too  narrow  to  channel  local  savings 
into   local    Investments." 

Unfortunately.  Mrs.  Levitt  does  not  tell 
how  to  rechannel  savings.  More  unlortunate- 
iv.  glaringly  absent  from  her  book  Is  a  con- 
cluding chapter  of  prescriptions,  or  at  least 
approaches. 

What  should  Canada  do  about  Canadians 
who  invest  lu  the  New  York  stock  market? 
About  the  excessive  number  of  refrigerator 
producers,  that  overworked  example  of  the 
■  miniature  replica"  effect?  At>out  American 
Eubsldlarles  that  refuse  to  sell  to  Cuba? 
About  the  making  in  New  York  or  Detroit  of 
decisions  that  affect  Canada?  About  American 
subsidiaries  that  borrow  Canadian  dollars 
with  which  to  make  more  profits  In  Canada 
for  American  owners?  About  limiting  United 
States  Investment  lu  Canada  without  thwart- 
ing the  search  for  new  enterprises  and  jobs 
for  high-unemployment  regions  such  as  Nova 
Scotia  and  Quebec? 

Mrs.  Levitt  explained  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  she  bad  omitted  such  a  ohl^>ter  t>ecause 
It  would  have  taken  another  ye*r  of  work 
and  she  wanted  to  get  the  book  Into  print. 
However.  In  a  long,  Infornaal  conversation 
she  made  recommendations  and  also  ex- 
pressed some  of  the  feeling  that  Impel  many 
Canadians  to  want  to  disentangle  iheir  coun- 
try from  the  United  States. 

Some  of  her  remarks  follow : 

"I  like  to  see  oommunltlee  which  are  small 
enough  that  they  In  some  way  can  sort  of 
control  their  destiny.  I  have  a  real  horror  o< 
large  and  huge  political  entitles  like  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  l>ecause 
I  think  they  have  sort  of  depersonallElng  In- 
fluenoes. 

•'Amerlo*  is  just  too  Wg.  Any  Individual 
Is  very,  very  far  from  the  center  of  power. 


In  fact,  one  sometimes  gets  the  Impression 
that  even  the  President  of  the  United  States 
tent  really  In  oontrol. 

"Canada  Is  lees  of  a  jungle  There  are 
more  sanctions  on  people's  antisocial  be- 
havior. 

"MAsaivc  American  investment  together 
with  the  similarity  of  tastes  and  cultural 
patterns  brought  through  the  similar  con- 
sumer goods  has  certainly  strengthened  the 
trend  toward  continental  Integration  or  an- 
nexation 

"The  Ottawa  Government  should  eet  up 
some  kind  of  regulaUon  goremlng  take- 
overs of  Canadian  firms  by  foretgTi  companies, 
but  principally  really  directed  at  furtlier 
take-overs  by  American  ccKiqjanles  There 
should  be  some  are«8  of  activities  In  which 
take-overs  should  t*  prohibited  .  .  tlie  media 
.  .  .  that  really  very  sensitive,  sensitive — in 
terms  of  a  nation's  cultural  giits — area. 

"There  is  a  very  strong  case  for  some  pub- 
lic sectoi-  Investment  in  resources,  some  gov- 
ernmental jweeence  to  Insure  the  greatest 
benefit  of  a  resource  to  a  country  over  a 
long  period. 

"The  Canadian  Government  hasnt  bar- 
gained hard  enough.  Canada  has  resources 
and  the  United  States  has  markeu  When 
the  United  Stales  needs  our  resources  I  think 
we  just  give  them  away  too  easily,  because  of 
political  pressures — pressures  from  provincial 
governments,  presstires  for  elections. 

■"The  problem  with  Canada  In  sodm  ways 
Is  just  that  we've  been  too  blasted  rich.  We 
have  a  pile  of  resources  and  we  have  the 
sort  of  sense  that  we  can  always  sell  them  off 
to  make  a  fast  buck.  But  If  a  country  Is 
serious  about  insuring  for  Its  future  via- 
bility and  Its  future  prosperity,  you  dont 
just  sell  off  everything  for  a  fast  buck.  And 
I  think  this  has  been  the  mentality  of  Ca- 
nadian business  and  Canadian  Government. 
Canadian  business  sella  out  anything  for  a 
fast  dollar.  And  Canadian  Government's 
really  not  too  much  different." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb    14,   1971) 

Penetration    »t    PoasiGN    BtrsiKiss    Makes 

Canada  Unkast 

( By  Max  Harrelson ) 

Ottawa — Canadians  are  -elng  reminded 
constantly  of  tbe  extent  of  Americans'  bold 
cii  this  country's  business  affairs.  Many  of 
them  are  chagrined,  and  eSorts  to  curb  tbe 
Increasing  foreign  ownership  of  Industry  and 
resources  are  getting  attention  from  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Hllott  Trudeau. 

The  total  U.S  stake  in  Canada  Is  reckoned 
at  more  than  •34  billion.  TTiey  may  not  seem 
much  to  Americans,  who  have  a  trillion-dol- 
lar economy  and  a  gross  national  debt  ex- 
ceeding »S60  billion  Caikada,  howerw,  has 
only  a  tenth  of  the  U*.  poptilation  and  a  lot 
less' money  and  credit  for  development  on  its 
own. 

There  is  widespread  concern  that  the  cur- 
rent trend.  If  continued,  would  threaten 
Canadian  lndep>endence 

A  recent  Gallup  poU  Indicated  that  63  per 
cent  of  Canadians  feel  that  the  'oi  ntry  al- 
ready has  enough  American  capital,  and 
Uie  Trudeau  admlnlstrailon  proposes  the 
creation  of  a  development  corporation  'to 
help  develop  and  maintain  strong  Canadian - 
controlled  and  Canadian -managed  corpora- 
tions In  the  pu-lvate  sector." 

There  are  aigns  that  other  measures  are  on 
the  way.  most  likely  including  tax  revisions 
placing  foreign  investors  at  a  disadvantage 
and  perhaps  limiting  the  scope  erf  future 
Investments. 

There  is  not  much  likelihood  of  sucb  ex- 
treme steps  as  nationalisation,  as  urged  by 
the  left-wing  New  Democratic  party,  or  try- 
lug  to  buy  back  controlling  interssts  In  com- 
panies now  owned  by  U.S.  InveMora 

Spearheading  the  drive  for  curbs  U  tbe 
newly  organised  Committee  for  an  Inde- 
penden:    Canada,    which    Is    pushing    for    a 
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program  of  goverameat  action,  generally  ao- 
Icnowledgecl  to  be  moderatA.  Id  adcUUoD  to 
backing  the  creation  of  a  <lavelopment  eor- 
puraUon,  the  group  aetkA  a  federal  aceney 
\o  regulate  and  supervlae  tbe  conduct  of  for- 
eign-controlled corporations  and  to  paae  oa. 
proposed  takeover  of  Canadian  firuu. 

The  Issue  Is  being  preaeed  because  OS. 
takeover*  are  continuing  to  Increase  Ameri- 
can Lnveetors  bave  obtained  control  of  1,000 
Canadian  companies  since  IMO.  In  all.  about 
3,000  companies  are  under  foreign  control, 
wblch  means  mainly  UJS    control. 

Foreign  control  of  Canadian  Industry — 
tteadUy  Increasing  for  two  decados— has 
reactved  57  per  cent  of  manufacturing  83 
per  cent  of  oU  and  gas,  \i  per  cent  of  metal 
mlrung  and  86  per  cent  of  smelling 

Canada  has  already  taken  action  to  pro- 
hibit foreign  ownersbip  of  such  industries 
aa  railroads,  airlines,  banking,  insuranoe 
companlea  radio,  ielevu>iou.  newspapers. 
magaalaea  aiid  uranium  mining 

Whatever  actions  the  governmey.t  takes  It 
must  consider  whether  cuts  In  foreign  In- 
vestment wodld  reduci-  the  opportunities  for 
Canadlaiis  to  earn  a  living. 

1  Prom  US  News  it  World  Report, 

July  lk».  1U71] 
Is  Canada  Tobnino   Awat   Pkom  U.S.? 

Ottawa. — In  a  country  where  an tl- Amer- 
icanism Is  a  way  of  !lfe  for  many,  some 
CanatUans  are  starting  to  worry  openly  about 
worsening  relation*  with  the  United  States. 

Main  target  of  cxlt'.clsm  Ls  their  colorful — 
aad  controversial  Prime  Mlnl£t.€r.  Pierre 
Elliott  Trudeau.  The  worry  is  that  Mr  Tru- 
deau  la  turning  the  country  away  from  an 
old  friend  without  making  dependable  new 
ones. 

Since  he  became  Prime  Minister  In  April. 
1968.  Mr.  Trudeau  has — among  other  ac- 
tions— spoken  out  agalrt&t  VS.  policy  In  Viet- 
nam and  Cub*,  halved  Canada's  troop 
strength  In  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  recognized 
Communist  China  and  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  calling  for  periodic 
high-level  talka  between  the   two  countries 

OVKHWrHET.MINO     PHesOtNCI 

While  In  Moscow  In  May — the  first  visit 
to  aiUBU  by  a  Canadian  Prime  Minister- 
Mr.  TrudeMi  aUo  cnuclaed  the  ■ovenrhelm- 
;r\g  proaanoe"  of  tfae  US.  which  he  said  la 
<^culan«enng  Caiuula's  'nation*!  tdenuty 
from  a  cultural,  economic  and  perhaps  even 
iniUtary  point  of  view  " 

Critics  of  Mr.  Trudeau  charged  that  he 
waa  allowing  the  Soviet  Union  to  drive  s 
wedge  between  the  U.S  and  Canada.  Mr 
Trudeau.  saying  this,  said  of  his  talks  with 
Kuaatan  leaden: 

"I  made  the  points  often  enough  and  re- 
peated that  the  Americans  are  not  ocUy  our 
nelghbon  and  allies  but  they  are  even  our 
friends." 

Some  Canadian  officials  describe  the  Prime 
MLnlater'i  reference  to  the  US  as  a  poaslbie 
inilltary  threat  as  a  'slip  of  the  tongue." 
Others  assert  Mr.  Trudeau  was  simply  trying 
to  make  It  dear  to  the  Kusstana  that  Canada 
had  not    eold  out"  militarily  to  the  \SS 

Oovemment  iwurces  in  Ottawa  emphasise, 
nevertbeleas,  that  Mr.  Trudeau^  tour  of 
Rusala  UDrderaoored  his  <let«rmlnatlon  to 
buUd  a  foreign  policy  Lndepeodeiit  of  the 
U  3.  and  to  carve  out  Canada's  i>wn  niche 
in  the  w«-ld  without  foltowlng  the  American 
lead. 

a»- -  one  Trudeau  aide'  "Our  prkle  and 
our  dignity  demand  that  we  prove  to  our- 
selves that  we  can  stand  on  our  own  feet." 
Another  member  of  the  Trudeau  Oovem- 
ment explain*  hie  nation's  poeltlou  this  way: 
*"We  are  qotte  eoneemed  about  our  Inde- 
pendenoe.  oar  eonttnulng  extatenca  ■•  a 
country  Bat  thia  doe*  not  ntean  that  Canada 
U  turning  tt*  baek  on  the  n.S.  I  dont  think 
there  caa  be  any  doubt  aa  to  where  we  wotild 
stand  whan  tbe  chtpa  were  down.** 

Yet    opponents    of   Mr.    Trudeau's    foreign 


policy  are  fouiul  In  both  the  nrilng  Liberal 
Party  and  the  oppoeltlon  Progreselve  Con- 
aarvatlve  Party. 

According  to  Paul  Hellyer.  a  former  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Trudeau*  Liberal  Cabinet;  "More 
and  more,  our  Oovernment  Is  moving  In  the 
direction  of  cloeer  relations  and  working 
alllajices  with  the  Communist  dictatorships." 

Heath  N.  Idacquarrle.  a  Conservative  for- 
eign-policy expert.  quesUoned  why  the  Prune 
Minister  travels  to  Asia  and  Kurope  but  has 
".so  little  Interest  In  ou-the-.spct  conversa- 
llon.s  with  the  leaders  of  Qrent  Britain.  West 
Europe  and  the  United  States." 

UfEqtJALrnES  mrtitss.rrn 
Canadian  spokesmen  repeatedly  stress  the 
great  disparity  betwcct!  Cai.ada  and  the  U.S. 
In  wealth,  economic  development  and  mili- 
tary capability.  Although  Canada  la  larger 
In  area.  Its  population  of  21  mlUlon  la  only 
about  one  tenth  that  of  the  U.S. 

"If  you  lean  on  us,  we  Just  disappear,"  says 
one  economist. 

American  experts  on  Canadian  affairs  are 
watching  carefully  the  Ottawa  Government's 
drive  for  "Independence."  but  so  far  they  see 
little  to  throw  them  Into  panic  Accordlt^(  to 
one  US.  olllclal: 

"On  our  side,  there  Is  no  distress  with  any- 
thing that  happened  during  the  trip  of  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  to  Moscow.  His  reference  to 
the  American  military  power  was  something 
any  Canadian  would  say — partly  because  oT 
the  greater  weight  the  American  military  has 
In  our  Joint  Worth  American  continental  de- 
fense effort. 

"We  have  lota  of  problems,  of  course.  But 
the  wonder  Is  that  we  do  not  have  many 
more  The  big  factor  Is  that  we  have  so  many 
mutual  Ir.terests." 

US.  ofBclals  recognize,  however,  the  con- 
cern of  the  Canadian  Government  and  peo- 
ple that  their  "Identity"  Is  being  overshad- 
owed by  the  U.S. 

"They've  got  an  elephant  and  mouse  com- 
plex about  us,"  says  one  American  expert  on 
Canada. 

What  worries  Canadians  most  is  that  latest 
1  ifflclal  figures — some  of  them  four  years  old  — 
show  that  American  Investment  In  Canada 
total.s  more  than  34  billion  dollars,  about  two 
thirds  of  It  direct  Investment  In  Industry. 

U.S.  businessmen  own  or  contrt'l  about  95 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  automotive  Indus- 
try, almost  90  per  c^nt  of  Ita  electrlciU  com- 
panies, almost  60  per  cent  of  its  chemical  In- 
du.stry,  and  85  per  cent  ol  the  mining  In- 
terests 

Many  Canadians  do  not  take  Into  con- 
■sldcratlon — or  do  not  know  that  Canadian 
ir.vestmen:  In  U..-i  Industry  totals  about  118 
billion  dollars  This  means  that  Canadians 
luive  a  U  5.  inves'^ment  of  $5(51  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  compared  with  Americans'  »ie3  per 
capita  Inve.«!tment  In  Canada. 

Mr  Trudeau  Is  under  liiijreaslng  political 
pressure  to  limit  American  ownership  In 
Canada  \  Oovemment  study  of  U.S  interests 
la  well  under  way.  and  legislation  aimed  pri- 
marily at  curbing  take-overs  by  American 
tlrnis  has  been  Introduced  In  Parliament. 

The  Prime  Minister  will  find  It  difficult  to 
take  decisive  action.  Every  Canadian  provin- 
cial government— with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Ontario's — and  a  number  of  the 
country's  top  bankers,  opposes  any  move  to 
restrict  US.  Investment  Mr  Trudeau,  him- 
self, has  warned  that  curtailment  of  US. 
funds  could  increase  unemployment,  deprive 
Canada  of  new  Industrtal  technology  and 
lower  iht  3'.,andlng  of  living. 

KXASUNS    ruB    PUSH 

Ho  Why  the  drive  for  new.  untested  friends? 

One  ol  the  major  reasons,  ai^cordmg  to 
Ottawa  offldaia,  Vs  the  desire  to  diversify 
Canadas  world  trade. 

Many  Canadian*  fear  they  are  in  danger 
of  being  caught  In  the  middle  between  a 
protectionist  U£  and  an  expanded  European 
Conunon  Market,  with  Brttaln  as  a  member 
If   a    trade    war   develops,    they    say.    Canada 


would  be  the  only  highly  ladustrlaltced  na- 
Uon  In  the  world  without  a  guaranteed  mar- 
ket of  at  least  100  million  people. 

President  Nixon's  June  10  relaxation  of 
the  U.8.  trade  ban  on  Conununlst  China 
raised  further  worriers  here.  Canada  competes 
with  the  United  States  In  w.rld  trade  In 
many  products— Including  wheat  which  both 
c  iimtnea  want  to  sell  to  the  Calua  main- 
land. 

Ottawa  officials  concede  that  their  eoo- 
ntnnlc  policies  toward  the  VS  are  filled  with 
contradictions.   Among   them: 

Canadians  want  the  unrestricted  right  to 
■sell  their  nuinufactured  goods  to  Uie  U.S.. 
but  protect  their  own  rnarkeU  from  Ameri- 
can goods.  Tliey  push  for  free  entry  to  the 
U.S.  oil  and  uranium  market  yet  are  reluc- 
tant to  agree  to  a  Joint  energy  policy.  They 
opp<i6e  construction  of  an  Alaskan  oil  pipe- 
line by  the  US.,  but  .seek  billions  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  to  build  Caiiadlaii  oil  and  gas 
pipelines. 

In  the  view  of  John  Holmes,  director  gen- 
eral of  the  Canadian  InsUtute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs 

"Our  problem  as  Canadians  is  that  we  can- 
not pursue  lo^jlcjil  conclusions  too  far.  Lo^lc 
often  8e«ms  Ui  point  In  the  direction  of  In- 
tegrauon  (with  the  US),  but  inteKTation 
Is  what  we  want  to  avoid." 

Lisa  UNirOBM  LIJTKS 

Despite  Indications  of  a  widening  breach 
between  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  high-level 
Canadians  Insist  that  what  la  happening  Is 
that  relations  may  be  'less  uniform"  than 
before,  but  that  thl.s  merely  reflects  a  change 
In  Canadian  society  and  economy.  Says  one 
dlploniat: 

"WTiat  we  would  like  to  do  la  to  discover 
for  ourselves  roles  that  are  related  to  our 
economic  development,  to  our  bilingual 
character,  to  our  size  If  we  do  that  well,  we 
win  develop  an  Identity  that  helps  us  keep 
together  and  makes  us  a  more  peaceful,  a 
more  contented,  a  more  effective  partner  for 
the  U.S." 

Canada,  declares  tht.s  expert  ha/"  no  Inten- 
tion of  replacing  US  friendship  with  Soviet 
friendship    He  says 

"We  have  this  interest  tn  trying  to  work 
out  some  kind  of  sensible  relatlorjhip  with 
i!ie  Ru.sslans  ]wX  like  the  U.S  b  trying  to 
do  now  with  China  -  not  to  yield  on  basic 
positions  of  national  Interest,  but  to  try  and 
see  better  what  the  other  fellow  can  do.  try 
and  talk  a  little  more  softly,  try  to  under- 
stand a  little  bit  better 

"But  there  l.<(  no  doiiht  that  we  stni  con- 
sider  that   enemy  No     1    Is   Russia." 

There  Is  confidence  In  Ottawa  that  the 
US  win  tmderstand  the  lm,>'  'aace  with 
which  Canada  views  lis  assert. on  of  ma- 
turity and  a  separate  Identity  Ot:vemment 
leaders  see  no  reason  why  this  should  an- 
noy the  US. 

"Canada."  says  one  omdal.  "wants  to  l)e 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  US.,  without  be- 
ing Identical  to  the  US" 

[rrom  the  US  News  *  World  Report. 
July  19   19711 

Our  Land  Won't  Be  Oi  rs  Much  Loncjib 

Ottawa  If  you  were  a  Canadian,  chances 
are  good  that  you'd  l>e  readinK  siatem«ni» 
like  this,  aimed  against   the  United  States 

"Otir  larul  wont  tw  our*  much  longer  if  we 
allow  11  to  be  sold  to  foreign  owners  Not  If 
we  allow  another  nilture  to  dominate  our 
laformatlon  media  Not  if  we  allow  oursaivo^ 
to  be  dragged  along  In  the  wake  of  another 
country'*  foreign  policy." 

That  la  from  the  "Statement  of  Purpoee" 
of  a  new  natlonallattc  organlEatlon  that  1« 
developing  Into  a  potent  fores  in  Canadlan- 
1' a   relations. 

That  organlaatlon,  the  Oommlttee  for  an 
Independent  Canada,  waa  formed  lata  In 
I  (70  and  already  claims  100.000  laembecBhtp 
appll'^tlons  from  three  cltlee  aione. 

I'ur.Cicai  impact.  Some  Caiiadlans  are  con- 
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vlnced  the  group  could  exert  UnporUnt  po- 
litical Influence,  particularly  In  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  which  contain  more  than  half  of 
Canada's  pop'ulatlon. 

The  committee  recently  received  Oovern- 
ment permlaalon  to  seek  members  within  the 
Canadian  olvll  service,  and  It  has  been  circu- 
lating applications  among  Members  of  Par- 
liament. 

Canadians  are  impressed  by  the  credentials 
of  the  committee's  top  echelon. 

The  honorary  chairman  Is  Walter  Gordon, 
former  Canadian  Fliuince  Minister.  The  com- 
mittee'* oochalrmen  are  Jack  McClelland,  a 
major  publlaher,  and  Claude  Ryan,  editor  of 
one  of  the  country's  moet  Influential  French- 
language  newspapers.  And  the  executive  di- 
rector Is  Flora  McDonald,  formerly  the  na- 
tional secretary  of  the  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive Party. 

Despite  Ita  avowal  that  it  Is  pro-Caiiadlan. 
not  antl-Amerlcan,  the  committee  takes  di- 
rect aim  at  the  U.S.  According  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Clelland : 

"It  la  an  established  fact  that  Canada  is  a 
puppet,  a  satellite  of  the  U.S. " 

Mr.  Gordon,  a  leading  economic  natlonal- 
Ut.  Bay*  the  committee's  strategy  Is  to  pree- 
sure  Parliament  to  help  diminish  VM.  Influ- 
ence here  He  has  called  for  a  federal  agency 
to  regulate  American  Inveetment  in  Canada. 

Wall  against  the  world.?  The  committee 
has  Ite  critic*,  among  them  eome  Canadian 
newspaper*.  Said  "The  Winnipeg  Free  Prees"; 

"What  Mr.  Gordon  and  the  committee 
would  make  out  of  Canada  Is  a  country  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls  to  keep  out  foreign 
money  and  Ideas;  a  backward.  Introverted, 
depreseed  area  whoee  people  In  Ume  would 
welcome  a  takeover  by  the  US— the  very 
thing  the  oommlttee  fear*." 

ThU  much  already  is  clear:  The  Committee 
for  an  Independent  Canada  seems  In  only  a 
few  months  to  have  struck  a  deep  emoUonal 
chord  In  many  Canadians. 

[Prom  the  New  York  -nmeB,  Sept.  11,  1971) 
US    CoNOEHNS  STta  Canadians'   Anoeb— At- 
tempt To  KXTIKO  Nixow*  Waoi  Frexze  to 

UNrrs   Is  Stuonoly   C«mcizDJ 
(By    Ed'ward    Cowan) 

Toronto.— The  move  by  two  UiUted  States 
companies  to  extend  the  Nlxon  wage  freeze 
to  their  subsidlarlee  In  Canada  provoked  ex- 
pressions of  anger  today  from  opposition 
member*  of  Parliament  and  from  trade 
union  offidala. 

To  the  continuing  anxiety  about  effects 
on  Canadian  Jobs  of  President  Nixon's 
August  economic  measures  was  added  the 
highly  senaltlve  question  of  "extraterrttorl- 
aUty."  the  reach  of  United  States  law  and 
policy  Into  this  country. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  In  Otta'wa,  the 
Government  defeated  an  oppoeltlon  motion 
for  an  emergency  debate  on  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon's  bill  to  create  a  new  type  of 
tax-exempt  export  corporation. 

There  was  Irony  In  this  routine  parliamen- 
tary skirmish  because  In  fact  the  Liberal 
Government  la  more  concerned  about  the 
propoeed  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
poration, known  bjb  DISC,  than  It  U  about 
the  10  per  cent  surcharge  on  dutiable  im- 
ports, which  It  expects  to  lapse  within  six 
months. 

PBODtlCTTON  sHirr  rXABXS 

The  fe*r  Is  that  American  corporations  will 
shift  production  Intended  for  Canadian  and 
third-country  markets  to  the  United  States 

Such  a  shift  could  put  a  big  dent  into 
Inveetment  spending  In  Canada  as  early  as 
1972  and  lead  to  permanent  Job  losses  in  the 
man.ifacturing   sector. 

Just  the  kind  of  enterprise  Ottawa  fears 
Canada  might  loee  figured  in  the  controversy 
over  an  Imitation  of  the  wage  freeze. 

Douglas  Aircraft  of  Canada.  Ltd..  con- 
firmed that  it  has  refused  to  offer  any  wage 
Increase  to  lu  6.600  Canadian  employe*  be- 
cause under  the  90-day  freeze  It  Is  offering 
none  to  Its  United  Statee  workers    Contracts 


with  the  United  Auito  Workers  expire  in  both 
countries  Sept.  16. 

Douglas,  a  subsidiary  of  the  McDonnell 
Dougla*  Corporation,  makes  wings  for  DC9 
and  DCIO  Jet  transports  at  a  Toronto  plant 
that  employs  6.000  producUon  workers  and 
600  office  workers. 

The  U.A.W 's  Canadian  leaders,  already 
sensitive  to  criticism  that  the  auto  workers 
and  other  International  unions  are  run  from 
the  United  States.  Insist  that  Douglas  should 
offer  more  money  to  lU  Canadian  work  force. 

DEFIANT  ON  INCalASBS 

"We  are  Just  not  going  to  allow  President 
Nlxon  to  legislate  our  members  out  ol  wage 
increases,"  said  the  union's  assistant  Ca- 
nadian director,  Herbert  Kelly. 

In  a  somewhat  different  but  related  situa- 
tion Chrysler  Canada  Ltd.,  has  held  back 
5  per  cent  salary  Increases  that  were  to  have 
begun  on  Sept  8  for  1.365  supervisory  and 
administrative  employes. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  David  Lewis,  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  party,  Can- 
ada's labor  party,  criticized  Douglas  and 
Chrysler  and  referred  to  the  Chrysler  increase 
as  one  that  had  been  previously  "agreed." 

Mitchell  W  Sharp,  the  acting  Prtme  Min- 
ister said  today  he  was  not  familiar  with  the 
specific  situations  but  that  "everyone  in  this 
country  knows  that  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment makes  the  laws  in  thl*  country  and 
that  these  laws  are  to  be  observed."  Mr  Sharp 
said  the  American  wage  freeze  "Is  not  Ca- 
nadian policy." 

Mr  Sharp  was  quoted  as  saying  later,  out- 
side the  House,  that  "we  expect  Canadian 
companies  to  obey  Canadian  laws,  not  Amer- 
ican."   

voLtTWTAaT  orrxB 

In  fact,  Chrysler  Canada  said,  the  6  per 
cent  salary  Increase  was  offered  voluntarily 
and  was  not  subject  to  contract. 

The  13«6  salaried  employes  have  no  union. 
The  company's  11.000  employes  In  Canada 
who  are  covered  by  contracts  will  get  a  raise 
of  3  cents  an  hour  scheduled  for  Sept.  20,  a 
company  spokesman  said. 

Tbt)  Canadian  subsidiaries  of  General 
Motors,  Ford  and  Chrysler  have  all  said  that 
they  would  not  raise  new  car  prices  in  Can- 
ada  because   of   the   freeze   In   the   United 

Under  the  United  States-Canada  auto  pact, 
which  permits  new  cskrs  to  cross  the  border 
duty-free,  a  large  part  of  Canadian  produc- 
tion U  sold  in  the  United  States  and  some 
car*  sold  In  Canada  are  assembled  south  of 
the  border. 

Jean-Luc  Pepin,  the  Minister  of  Industry. 
Trade  and  Commerce,  promising  to  look  Into 
both  situations,  said  that  foreign  subsidiaries 
were  supposed  to  adhere  to  13  "guiding  prin- 
ciples of  good  corporate  behavior"  Issued  by 
the  Oovernment  In  1966. 

In  general,  the  guide  exhorts  foreign  con- 
trolled companies  to  do  their  utmost  to  de- 
velop the  Canadian  economy  rather  than 
some  other  and,  implicitly.  It  tells  them  to 
put  Canadian  Interest  first  when  a  conflict 
occurs. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Sept. 

11.    19711 

Canada  Plans  SuBsmiES.  Rethinks  Trade 

WrrH  Uwrrn)  States 

( By  Bruce  Hutchison ) 

Canada  wUl  subsidize  some  of  Its  exports 

to    the    United    States    as    a    counter    move 

against    Preeldent    Nixon's    tariff   surcharges 

and  may  have  to  reconsider  Its  whole  future 

position  in  the  North  American  economy. 

So  far  the  Canadian  Oovernment  proposes 
only  the  expenditure  ol  WO  mlllicwi  this  year 
In  subsidies  to  manufacturing  Industries 
damaged  by  American  import  restrictions 

But  Finance  Minister  Edgar  Benaon  told 
an  anxious  Parliament  that  stronger  meas- 
ures may  be  needed. 

The  United  States  surcliarges,  he  said, 
raised  the  basic  long-term  question  whether 


Canada  should  continue  to  rely  on  Its  neigh- 
bor's trade  agreements. 

American  policies  threaten  a  return  to 
protectionism  In  the  world's  commerce,  he 
warned,  and  Jeopardize  Canada's  economic 
strategy  as  followed  o\er  the  last  quarter 
century. 

FINISHED     GOODS     PrSHKD 

This  Strategy  ha*  sought,  recently  with 
marked  success,  an  increasing  export  of  fin- 
ished good*  instead  of  raw  material*  Now 
the  surchargee  are  concentrated  almoet  en- 
tirely on  manufactures  representing  about 
26  percent  of  Canada's  sales  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr  Benson's  statement  obviously  was 
beamed  at  Washington  to  remind  the  ad- 
ministration  and  Congress  that  Canada  far 
exceeds  any  other  foreign  marke*  lot 
American  goods.  Equally  clear  was  the  warn- 
ing that  the  huge  existing  market  will  shrink 
If  Canadian  export*  fall. 

Meanwhile,  the  sul>sidies  to  Canadian  man- 
ufacturers are  regarded  by  the  government 
as  a  temporary  stopgap  me«tfure.  They  will 
be  paid  to  Individual  oompanlee  that  nor- 
mally sell  In  large  volume  to  the  United 
States  and  prove  that  they  cannot  surmount 
the  surcharge  With  this  help  the  govern- 
ment hopes  that  Canadian  export  prlcef  can 
remain  competitive 

1970   LKVXLS   CONSIDBRKD 

"The  level  of  grants  wlU  generally  be  up 
to  two-third*  of  the  surtax  applicable  to  the 
planf*  U.S.  exports,  baaed  on  1970  export 
levels."  Jean-Luc  Pepin.  Minister  of  Trade, 
explained. 

Conservative  and  New  Democratic  opposi- 
tion parties  argued  that  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram, thovigh  necessary,  was  quite  Inade- 
quate, but  Mr  Peplu  pleaded  for  patience 
The  new  arrangements  would  be  adapted 
later  to  meet  changing  conditions  In  the 
United  States,  he  said. 

When  Parliament  opened  a  historic  debate 
on  future  Canadian -American  relations  Mr 
Benson  clarlfled  an  immediate  queetlon  of 
deep  concern  to  the  United  States. 

Flatly  rejecting  the  demands  of  some  pro- 
vincial government*  and  business  corpora- 
tions he  announced  that  the  government 
would  not  devalue  the  Canadian  dollar  a*  a 
means  of  maintaining  sales  In  the  American 
market.  The  dollar,  he  said,  would  float  for 
an  indefinite  period  and  already  Is  cloee  to 
parity  with  that  of  the  United  States 

LONDON  PARLET   SLATH) 

Now  chairman  of  the  group  ol  10  leading 
Industrial  nations,  Mr  Benson  wUl  discuss 
currency  iHX)blems  with  them  In  London  on 

Sept.  16. 

While  the  government  aid  its  experts  are 
dealing  with  complex  technical  Issues  the 
Canadian  public's  mind  Is  focused  mainly 
on  the  simpler  struggle  of  p>oimc» 

Reports  that  the  government  would  call  an 
autumn  election  and  seek  a  new  mandate  In 
a  t'me  of  troubles  brought  neither  con- 
flrmaUon  nor  denial  from  Prtme  Minister 
Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  Apparently  he  has  not 
made  up  his  mind  yet  as  he  awaits  grave 
economic  decisions  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 

Until  Canada  knows  exactly  what  Its 
neighbor  intends  to  do  about  trade  policy 
and  how  long  the  surcharges  will  be  levied, 
the  political  climate  here  wlU  remain  con- 
fused and  fluid 

After  Mr  Benson's  sharp  warning  to  the 
United  States,  the  government  is  keeping 
all  its  options  open  and  hoping  that  the 
American  Import  restrtctions  wUl  soon  end 

(From  the  Chrtstian  Science  Monitor.  Oct.  6. 

1971)  ^ 

Large    Change    Ahead    in    rNTTED    Statto- 

Canada  Tkade'' 

(By  Bruce  Hutchison) 

Victoria.  B  C — Ottawa  Is  trying  to  read  a 

sudi-n  signal  from  Washington  that  seems 
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to  meana  that  the  Uuite<l  States  wants  a 
completely  new  trade  deal  with  Canada.  Ita 
largest  foreign  customer. 

When  Jobn  Petty,  undersecretary  of  Uie 
U.S.  Treasury,  said  his  government  was  ready 
to  start  negotiations  during  the  week  of  Oct 
4.  the  oppoeltlon  In  the  House  of  Commoni 
suspected  that  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott 
Trudeaii  ml^ht  surren<lor  vital  Canadian 
interests. 

What  cbletly  worried  the  oppoeltlon  was 
Mr  Petty's  profKM&l  that  the  jireaent  free- 
trade  pact  In  automoblle.s  be  revised  in  favoi 
of  the  United  States 

Would  Canada  af^ree  to  abandon  tb» 
clauses  that  eii.sure  a  certain  level  of  Cana- 
rlian  content  lii  American  autofnot>IIea  as- 
sembled here  and  many  Jobs  for  Canadian 
workers' 

iLTAasirtKNiT.  Kxrrrsiat 

Mr  TYudeau  rt*pl!ed  that  any  change  In 
these  clau.ses  was  "not  linked  In  our  mind" 
with  Canada's  request  for  exemption  from 
the  United  States  tariff  surchar^ 

But  he  refused  to  promise  that  the  exist- 
ing arrangements,  highly  profitable  to  Can- 
ada, would  not  be  revised 

The  automobile  pact,  he  said,  had  been 
under  continuing  discussion  between  Ottawa 
and  Waahingtou  before  tiie  surcharge  was 
announced  on  August  15 

Conservative  oppoeltlon  leader  Robert  I 
Stauneld  Interprtrted  Mr  Petty's  statemen, 
as  meaning  that  the  surcharge  would  not 
be  removed  frotn  Canadian  Kooda  unleos  Can- 
ada gave  the  American  automobile  lodustry 
more  favorable  trentment. 

Finance  Minister  Edgar  J  Benson  said  ttila 
was  not  the  c«o*  And  after  persistent  ques- 
tioning Mr  Trudeau  added  th.<it  the  United 
States  had  set  no  spedflc  precondltluos  for 
the  r»?moval  of  the  siu'charge 

MANT    ISSVIS    IKVOLVl3> 

As  reported  here,  Mr.  Petty  did  not  suggest 
that  i<l>e  automobile  pact  was  the  cxUy  pdn'. 
of  diaagreemeut  between  the  two  algnatorlea. 
Many  other  oocumerclai  Issues,  be  wa.8  quoted 
ad  saying,  should  be  reuegotlal«d  lu  a  large 
packAge. 

Canadians  were  especially  Interested  In  hU 
fiat  denial  that  the  United  States  Intended 
U)  treat  Canada  as  only  »  source  of  raw  ma- 
terials while  restrtotiug  imports  of  Cana- 
dian manufactured  goods. 

This  assurance  fallowed  Mr  Trudeau 's  re- 
ceipt dramatic  wanUng  that  Canada  would 
f.ice  a  fundamental  rea.ssesHmenf  of  Its 
whole  economy  If  the  TJnlted  States  tried  to 
make  It  a  convenient  storehouse  for  Ameri- 
can manufacturers 

Despite  Mr  Petty's  Invitation.  It  Is  not 
yet  clear  whetiier  Caiuida  will  be  willing  to 
consider  basic  changes  in  Its  huge  trade  with 
the  United  States  when  tt  suffers  from  hlgfc 
unemployment  and  rapid  inflation  at  hon»e 

Nor  has  the  govern  meirt  Irvdicated  whether 
it  Will  Imitate  President  Nixon's  upcoming 
system  of  wage-price  controls,  as  most  Cana- 
dian newspapers  predict. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
October?.  19711 

Cam  ADA  AND  TfTC  Untm)  States     A  Notx  or 

DESPtaATIO.N 

(By  Bruce  Hutchison  i 

A  note  of  desperation  has  emerged  In  the 
debaU  agitating  the  United  3t*tea  largeat 
customer.  Canada 

The  nonpartisan  Canadian  Pre—,  serrlng 
an  newspapers  with  strictly  factual  naws 
r«>p<'>rta  from  Ottawa  that  "Canada  and  tike 
United  Stataa  appear  to  be  heading  toward 
a  political  collision  of  crisis  proportions.  Un- 
less socoebody  sw>—  or  stops  on  the  brakes 
soon  the  cr«sh  could  drastically  transform 
Canada  ••  nothing  has  since  the  North  Amer- 
ican War  of  18ia.' 

If  the  United  States  does  not  relent,  the 
national    news   service   Hya.    "the   Canadian 


Government  soon  will  have  the  choice  either 
of  bowing  to  US.  wishes  or  of  fighting  back  " 

Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  has 
used  no  such  alarming  language  He  has  said 
only  that  he  does  not  think  the  United  States 
"Is  deliberately  trying  to  beggar  Its  neigh- 
bors." but  if  It  Is.  then  "Well  have  to  have 
a  fuudameiital  reatitsessment  of  our  whole 
economy  " 

Providing  the  latest  twist  to  the  debate 
over  the  effect  of  US  economic  policies  Is 
Ottawa's  sudden  cancellation  of  dlscusBlona 
with  Washington  on  the  joint  use  of  North 
America  s  energy  reaources. 

Mr.  Trjdeau  has  aasurcd  Parliament  that 
this  move  should  not  be  construed  a^i  re- 
lallatloQ  agalitft  the  American  tarl.er  sur- 
charge The  government,  Mr.  Trudeau  said, 
was  busy  with  Important  economic  prob- 
lems and  "unable  to  find  the  time"  for  the 
energy  talks  scheduled  to  open  this  autumn. 

But  his  staten^ent  was  received  skeptically 
by  the  opposition.  Conservative  Party  Leader 
Robert  Stanfleid  said  he  found  It  hard  to  In- 
terpret the  government's  policy  as  anythli^ 
but  retaliation. 

The  times  called  for  continued  dialogue 
between  the  nelghbtjruig  rxjuntrlea  rather 
than  break  their  cunveraatlons,  Mr.  Stan- 
field  added. 

Out&lde  Parliament.  External  Affalr.<i  Minis- 
ter Mitchell  Sharp  insisted  that  "we  just 
haven t  goit  time"  for  the  energy  negotiations 
'Everybody's  all  tired  out."  The  United  States 
Ooveriunent,  be  said,  had  not  Indicated  that 
It  regarded  Canada's  decision  as  rstallatory 

These  cryptic  parliamentary  exchanges  left 
the  Canadian  people  confused  and  concerned 
f^utn  coast  to  coast  they  axe  asking  what  the 
government  really  Intends  m  do  if.  as  It  has 
told,  the  Araerlcan  surcharge  threatens  a 
Ixjdy  blow  at  the  national  economy. 

raoracTioNisM  woaar 

While  .'iaytng  pubUcIy  that  tt  has  con- 
tingency plans."  the  govomment  privately  i.<! 
haunted  by  the  old  apeoter  of  an  inereaslngly 
protectionist  United  States  which  now  buys 
almost  70  percent  at  Canada's  huge  ezporte. 

This  fear  persUts  despite  President  Nixon's 
repeated  a&siiranoea  that  his  government 
favors  the  expansion  of  world  trade  onoe  Its 
Immediate  balaoce-of-payments  problem  is 
solved. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  energy  talks  are 
poatpooeci  Indeflnttely,  Ottawa  and  Wash- 
ington eonttnue  to  dtacuas  their  contrtjveralal 
free-trade  deal  In  automotive  products. 

The  United  States  Is  seeking  modiacatloo 
of  those  clauses  that  saXeguard  Oaoadiaa 
pr(.Klucera  and  Ottawa  has  not  refused  to  con- 
sider WaeMngtoD's  demands. 

Mr  Trudeau  told  Parliament,  however,  that 
revision  of  the  existing  arrangenMnt*  was 
not  a  condition  to  the  removal  at  the  Amsr- 
loan  surcharge.  The  two  issues,  he  said,  were 
not  linked  In  his  government's  mind. 

He  also  denied  prees  rep<^)rtB  that  the 
Cabinet  was  spilt  on  the  queattoo  of  revUlng 
the  automobile  pact. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Oct   11.  1971 1 
US     Shopping    List    Disclosed    on    Tsadtng 
TsKMa    With    Canada — Shopping    Libt    or 

U.S.     BAiUED 

(By  IjOuIs  Dombrowskl ) 
Washington.— TlM  United  8<.atee  'shop- 
ping list  '  of  Canadian  trade  barriers  t<^  be 
modified  cr  dismantled  as  the  price  for  lifting 
the  10  per  cent  Amenean  Import  surcharge 
was  obtained  today  by  the  Otilcago  Tribune 
The  list  includes  modification  of  the  U-8  - 
Ctinsdlan  auto  •greement:  Increased  Cana- 
dian defense  procurement  In  the  US:  nni- 
lateral  tariff  reductions  on  manufactured 
and  semimanufactured  goods;  reorganization 
of  the  Canadian  Indtutrlal  policy:  higher 
tourist  allowancee  for  Canadian  dttaens  vis- 
iting the  VS.;  and  revtslon  at  the  Oaaardlan 
tax  lefmm  plan  whicti  would  discriminate 
against  American-owned  oompaiUee. 


Treasury  Secretary  John  B  Connally  re- 
cently told  the  International  Monetary  Pund 
annual  meeting  that  the  price  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  surcharge  was  "tangible  prog- 
ress toward  dlsnianlUng  spedflc  barriers  to 
trade  over  coming  weeks"  and  freely  float- 
ing currencies  to  determine  exchange  rates. 
The  Canadian  dollar  has  been  floating 
without  central  bank  Intervention  since 
May.  1370  It  h.is  increased  about  7  |>er  cent 
In  value  against  the  US.  dollar.  Presumably 
this  would  meet  one  o<f  the  two  Connally 
demand-s 

However.  Herb  Gray.  Canadian  minister  of 
National  Revneue,  said  last  week  that  Canada 
has  met  the  US  conditions  for  renki^val  of 
the  surcharge.  He  said  that  the  Canadlan- 
U.S  auto  agreement  was  not  negoliable  as 
one  of  the  conditions. 

"There  can  be  no  question  of  one-sided 
concessions  gran'.,ed  In  exchange  for  removal 
of  unilateral  restrictions  whlcJi.  even  in  the 
terms  expreesed  by  the  U  .S  administration, 
have  no  Juetlflcatlon  in  ret^pect  to  Canada," 
he  said. 

American  Imports  from  Canada  last  year 
aniouiited  to  til  1  bflllon  or  more  than  aS 
per  cent  of  all  goods  purchased  by  the  U  S 
from  abroad.  Ctinada  estimates  that  the  im- 
port surcharge  win  affect  iwarly  $3  bUUoa 
of  Its  annual  ahlpments  to  the  US 

TTie  confidential  nMnkoraiMl um  obtained  by 
Thb  Tsisrw^  Is  titled.  "Grievances  Agali.st 
Canada    Ma}or  Itaaaa  " 

The  first  priority  lt«n  on  the  "shopping 
list"  is  the  DS -Canadian  auto  agreement. 
This  agreement,  signed  In  IMtS.  aUowed  U.S. 
automobile  manufacturers  and  Canadian 
auto  companies — mainly  subsidiaries  at  VS. 
companies-  4o  Import  autoe  and  component 
parts  duty  free 

The  plan  wa.s  designed  to  Integrate  the 
U  S  and  Canadian  automotive  tDdoatrles, 
Btgnincantly  lower  oosts  of  production  in 
Canada  and  eventually  lead  to  price  redne- 
tinns    for    consumers.    prlmarUy    tn    Canada. 

.According  to  the  memorandum,  the  U  .S. 
believes  "used  cars  and  all-terrtun  vehicles 
should  be  permitted  duly-free  euiry  into 
Canada  and  the  US.  should  uniteterally  carve 
out   snoviTnablles    from    the    agreement." 

These  actions,  the  U.S.  believes,  could  re- 
stilt  In  a  tTS  million  to  ll&O  million  an- 
nual Improvement  In  the  US  trade  balance, 
with  most  of  the  Impart  coming  from  In- 
creased sales  of  new  and  used  oars  and  some- 
what lower  Imports  of  snowmobiles 

The  second  Item  on  the  ihrt  is  "Increased 
Canadian  defense  prtx;ureraente  In  the  U.S. 
and  removal  of  preferential  treatment  for 
Canada  under  the  defense  production  shar- 
ing arrangement." 

Among  other  things,  this  would  require 
Canada  (a)  to  go  ahead  with  plana  Im  pur- 
cha.se  a  new  antisubmarine  warfare  plane 
from  the  US  ,  (b)  to  remove  the  duty  on 
purchases  of  US  material  by  the  Canadian 
Defense  I>epartment.  and  (c)  terminate 
"BuT-Canadian"  prefemices 

Third,  unilateral  taiilT  cute  by  Osnada: 

"Canada's  tariffs  on  manufacturee  and 
semi-manufactures  are  among  the  highest 
of  the  developed  countrlee,"  the  memoran- 
dum states  "They  average  about  11  per 
cent  as  cmnpared  to  8  per  cent  for  the  U.8. 
In  10  of  20  sectors,  accounting  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  IndTistrlal  trade.  Canada's  tar- 
iffs are  higher  than  those  of  Japan,  the 
EEC  ( Buropean  Economic  Community), 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  US. 

Fourth.   Canada's   industry   policy 

Canada  pressures  foreign  companies  to  ex- 
pand domestic  production,  to  ser^a  export 
markets  and  to  reduce  Imports,  the  msmo- 
randum  claims.  This  "hands  on"  policy  Ls 
aimed  primarily  at  the  V A. 

The  document  urges  Oanada  to  allow  mar- 
ket foroea  to  operate  on  Invesunent  dedaloue 
and   trading   patterns. 

Fifth,  Canadian  tourist  allowances: 

Canadian  tourlsta  returning  frooi  the  DJB 
rec«lv«  a  low«-  duty-tree  allowaaoe  for  pur- 
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chases  ttian  do  returning  US  tourlBts.  Ca- 
nadian tourists  may  bring  back  from  the  D.S 
dutv-free  tSS  each  quarter  If  the  trip  lasts 
more  than  48  hours.  A  tlOO  prlrtlage  Is  ac- 
corded only  If  the  trip  is  longer  than  13  days 
and  may  be  exercised  only  once  a  year 

The  D.S  is  more  llljeral.  Amcrlcstoe  may 
bring  back  »100  of  duty-free  goods  after  only 
48  hours  and  may  use  this  privilege  every  JO 
days. 

lABBiMJBC  THE  AIXOWANCI 

"Ttie  Canadian  balance  of  payments  poel- 
tlon  enables  Canada  to  UberaHze  the  allow- 
ance, the  US  gain  could  reach  $100  mU- 
llon."  the  memorandum  says. 

Sixth,  measures  to  foeter  better  intermedi- 
ation (financing]  in  Canadian  oapltaJ 
markets: 

"The  problem  here  is  that  Oanada  ecm- 
llnt::es  to  borrow  large  sums  of  long  term 
capital  Irooi  the  Uii..  while  It  exports  sub- 
stanttal  short  term  capital  mostly  to  Eu- 
rope.' the  paper  arg««»- 

"Measures  to  narrow  interest  rate  dif- 
ferentials in  Canada  and  ocher  s«^epe  are  re- 
quired to  bring  about  better  iniermedia- 
tlon." 

INVOLVIS  UXJKUmi   AJSCEArr 

Seventh.  Lockheed  "Orion"  aircraft  (refers 
to  second  Item  |  : 

The  Canadians  have  a  need  for  an  antl- 
submanne  warfare  aircraft  and  this  plane  is 
the  best  available,  the  memorandum  states. 
We  have  evidenoe  Canada  tried  to  play 
ofl'  Lockheed  and  Hawker-Sldiey  |a  BHtlah 
aircraft  maker)  and  now  Is  trying  to  play 
off  Lockheed,  Boeing  and  McDonnell-Doug- 
las. (Planes  of  the  laUer  two  would  have  U> 
be  converted  to  AJ8  W   use  j 

"The  Canadians  should  be  told  to  atop  the 
game  oi  seeing  how  much  'Bourdng*  they  can 
get  In  return  for  the  A.S.W  If  the  Lock- 
heed plane  Is  lx)Ught  It  would  close  the  gap 
under  the  defense  production  sharing  plan 
by  •aso  million  or  so  " 

Eighth,  discriminatory  provisions  of  pro- 
posed tax  reform 

The  most  Important  of  these  to  the  US  In 
terms  of  equity  and  the  balance  of  payments 
are: 

1  limitation  of  foreign  investments  of 
pension  and  retlT«nent  plans  to  10  per  cent 
of  thefr  total  assets. 

a.  The  dividend  tax  credit  has  been  In- 
creased from  30  per  cent  to  asv,  per  cent  but 
Is  not  applicable  to  Canadian  Investments 
aliroad. 

3  Foreign-controlled  Canadian  companies 
must  pay  a  substantially  higher  tax  on  the 
first  $50,000  of  income  than  Canadian-owned 
compaulee.  This  Is  equal  to  50  per  cent  attd 
Is  to  be  reduced  to  46  per  cent,  while  the 
preferential  rate  Is  28  per  oent.  Most  damag- 
ing 18  the  fact  that  if  a  company  U  taken  over 
by  a  foretgn  oonoem  in  the  future.  It  wUl  be 
Uablt  to  pay  the  addlUonal  tax  for  each  year 
such  tax  has  not  been  paid  |  beginning  Imnte- 
diately], 

4  VS.  citizens  giving  up  residence  in  Can- 
ada will  be  sub>ect  to  tax  on  accrued  capital 
gains  which  will  not  generally  be  creditable 
in  the  US.  This  wUl  deter  VS.  buslnosaraei. 
from  working  for  Canadian  aflUlatea. 

Ninth,  Import  puMhlbltlons: 

The  U.8.  wants  Canada  to  ellmlnale  em- 
bargoftt  on  the  imports  of  used  aircraft  and 
automobiles. 

Tenth,  the  Micholln  issue 

Canada  has  given  three  ma>or  incentives  Ut 
Micheltn.  the  giant  French  tire  maker,  to  get 
it  to  build  a  larg*  plant  in  Canada,  which 
wiu  export  n  per  cent  of  output  to  the  VB 

STJBSlUW.H    A*l    TTNAOCtTTABLB 

"The  Canadians  and  Mlchelln  should  be 
told  the  subsidies  for  Mlchelln  are  unaccept- 
able and  the  VS.  will  countervail  Jlmpoee 
countervailing  tariffs  equal  to  tlie  subBl- 
dles),"  the  dticument  suggests. 

Eleventh.  "Buy-Canadiai)"  policies: 
Canada  uses  a  10  to  13  per  oent  Canadian 
preference  factor  In  bids  for  government  pro- 


curement This  factor  also  is  applicable  where 
the  federal  government  shares  the  cost  of 
provincial  governmenta.  Most  provtncee  also 
appiv  local  preference  factors. 

Tlie  document  also  lists  six  minor  Items  tn 
which  the  UB  wants  redress  These  Include 
equal  treatment  on  temporary  entry  of  goods; 
removal  of  penal Ues  on  transshipment  of 
British  Commonwealth  goods  thru  UB.  ports 
valuation  of  goods  for  customs  purposes,  and 
maritime  shipping  parities 

A  CanadUn  trade  delegation  hurried  tt 
Washington  a  few  days  after  President  Nixon 
on  Aug  16  announced  his  new  eoonomlc  pol- 
icy seeking  an  exempUon  from  the  10  per 
cent  Biu«harge    The  exemption  was  deiued 

[From  the  Toronto  Dally  Star,  Oct.  14,  1871] 
US    SCMATX'B  Risror»siBii-rrY :   The  Last 

LCASH  ON  *  TaAOT  Was 
In  the  coming  weeks,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  to  make  a  decision  with 
uemendous  implications  for  the  political 
and  economic  development  of  North  America. 
The  Senate  now  has  a  bill  before  it  that.  In 
its  present  form,  would  rupture  generations 
of  understanding  between  Canadians  and 
Americana.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  pro- 
posed 7  per  cent  Investment  tax  credit  for 
purchase  of  American-made  machinery  and 
tools,  and  the  Income-tax  deferral  provlalons 
in  the  proposed  export-spurring  Domestic 
InternaUonai  Sales  Corporation  (DISC)  The 
object  of  these  measures,  along  »-lth  the 
earUer  10  per  cent  surcharge  oji  manufac- 
tured exporU  to  the  UjS..  is  to  stimulate  the 
American  economy  and  cure  the  VS.  balance 
of  paymenu  deficit  at  the  expense  of  other 
countries.  To  include  Canada  as  a  target  in 
this  crusade,  however,  Is  both  shortsighted 
and  demonstrably  unjust. 

Look  at  the  facte:  When  VS  President 
Richard  Nixon  first  annoucoed  the  surcharge. 
It  was  made  quite  clear  that  this  was  meant 
\r,  shock  and  lever  other  countries  out  of  their 
undervalued  currencies  and  unfair  trade 
practices.  But  Canada  floated  Its  dollar  last 
year;  its  currency  was  thus  revalued  by  about 
7  per  cent  even  betore  the  surcharge  More- 
over, Canada  does  not  Indulge  in  unfair  trade 
practices  against  the  VS.,  as  do  other  na- 
Uora.  So  why  should  Canada  pay  for  the  sins 
of  Japan  and  Germany? 

Our  burgeoning  balance  of  payments,  you 
say.  Again,  look  at  the  facu  After  1»47  Can- 
ada, like  a  good  UUle  client  country,  didn't 
achieve  a  trade  surplus  with  the  U.S.  for 
more  than  two  decades;  from  1856  to  1666. 
for  example,  we  averaged  nearly  (SOO  miUlon 
annually  In  red  Ink  with  Uncle  Sam.  UnUl 
1069  CCinada  ran  an  automotive  trade  deficit 
with  the  US.  for  more  than  40  years.  Are  we 
wrong  In  trying  to  balance  our  books?  Or  is 
Washington  ready  to  trade  fair  only  when 
fair  trading  suits  its  interests? 

True,  the  VS  tradlMonally  puts  substan- 
tial capital  inflows  into  this  country— to  the 
point  where  many  Canadians  fear  for  their 
country's  Independence  of  American  deci- 
sions— but  Canadian  Investors  are  ready  and 
willing  to  help  Amerlean.s  repatriate  their 
capital. 

What  the  US.  moasuree  portend  for  Can- 
ada Is  nothing  less  than  econoouc  disaster, 
at  least  over  the  short  haul.  One-fifth  of  our 
gros-s  national  product  Is  exported.  70  per 
cent  of  it  «o  the  U  S.  Our  dollar  revaiuaUon. 
the  10  per  cent  surcharge,  and  the  7  per  cent 
Investment  tax  credit  threaten  some  com- 
panies here  with  a  difference  of  close  to  35 
per  cent  over  U^.  prloea  on  the  American 
market. 

And  the  DISC,  unieas  effectively  countered 
by  Canada,  would  go  further.  Not  ojily  would 
it  transfer  expansion  and  even  present  pro- 
duction from  US  subsidiaries  here  to  their 
parent  plants  La  America,  It  might  also  wipe 
t)Ut  Canadian  compajiles  that  compete  with 
American  oompanies  abroad  and  In  Canada 
Itaelf.  To  take  but  one  example:  The  U.S  al- 
ready supplies  nearly  half  of  Canada's  Indus- 


trial machinery:  faced  with  the  unmitigated 
rtfect  of  all  those  blows  the  Canadian  ma- 
chinery industry  could  disappear — along  with 
the  80,000  Jobs  It  providos  directly  and  in- 
direct employment  for  ant  t her  2iXi  i'.KKj  per- 
sons. 

Obviously  either  erf  two  consequeDeot  and 
probably  some  of  each,  must  loUow  the  en- 
actment of  these  NIxod  proposals  nrst,  the 
bnmedlate  proepects  for  Canada's  economic 
reoover>-  would  t>e  ruined  Historically,  such 
recovery  Ik  aocompaiiled  by  an  expanded  de- 
miand  for  VS  consumer  goods  ae  well  at 
machinery  and  equipment.  So  the  U.S  tacuct 
can't  help  but  impair  that  country's  pt^ien- 
tlal  long-run  perfonnanoe  in  what  is  by  lai 
Its  biggest  export  market 

At  the  same  time,  however,  poliucal  pres- 
sures in  Canada  preclude  this  country's  muic 
resignation  to  these  unjust  attacks  Unem- 
ployment here  is  unccanlortably  high  and  a 
lederal  election  Is  In  the  offing  next  year.  No 
Ottawa  government  in  this  situation  oould 
poliucally  afford  the  further  loas  of  Jolx  Im- 
plicit In  the  U.S.  proposals;  the  voters  simply 
will  not  take  It  without  rebeikng 

Sooner  or  later  Canadians  will  reaiiae  that 
nothing  Canada  does  can  risk  triggering  any 
terrible  trade  war.  because  the  war  will  have 
already  begun.  Canadian  impoaltion  of  a  30 
per  cent  surcharge  on  American  manufac- 
tured Imparts  may  thus  soon  becooae  not 
simply  a  prudent  bargaining  ploy  but  a  last 
desperate  stab  to  stave  ofl  the  otherwise  In- 
evitable inequitable  and  poUlloaily  Intoler- 
abte  consequences  ot  the  surcharge,  the  in- 
vestment  tax   credit   and   the  DISC. 

Couple  all  this — the  American  offensive  8 
possible  Canadian  oounter-offeoslve,  a  de- 
pressed economy  and  therefore  highly  restive 
electorate— with  a  federal  elecUoo  and  you 
have  the  bitter  stuff  of  an  erupUon  that 
would  cast  Canada-U-8.  relaUoos  mtc  a  sour 
chill  for  at  least  a  decade. 

The  ball  is  now  in  the  court  of  the  U.S 
Senate.  Will  shortsighted  self-interest  pre- 
vail, to  the  disastrous  Impairment  of  the 
world's  greatest  two-way  trade?  Or  wUl  jus- 
tice conquer? 

lPrc<m  the  New   York  Times,  Oct.   15.  1971] 
Canaoiamb  Mors  To  arvn  Bconomt 
(By  Jay  Walal 
Ottawa.— The   Canadian   Government   an- 
nounced   tonight    a    program    of    increased 
Government      spending      of     »376      mUlSon 
and    reduction?    in    persocai    income    taxes 
and  the  corporation  tax  to  spur  the  lagging 
economy. 

The  program  was  presented  at  an  emer- 
gency debate  m  Parliament  called  after  the 
release  earlier  In  the  day  of  figures  showing 
Canada's  unemployment  at  7  1  p>er  oent  of 
the  work  force  In  September,  up  from  6  5  per 
cent  In  August.  The  level  was  the  highest  for 
any  Septemt>er  gUioe  1961. 

The  announcen*ent  had  spurred  uew  de- 
mands that  the  Oovernmenl  of  Prune  iiinU- 
ter  Pierre  Hltott  Trudeau  take  emergency  ac- 
tion to  stave  off  widespread  hardship  this 
winter. 

When  the  bureau,  known  as  Statistics  Can- 
ada, issued  iU  figures  thU  morning,  some 
Government  officials  privately  blamed  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  10  per  cent  surcharge  oi.  im- 
ports, aruiouiioed  In  August,  for  the  rise  l:. 
the  unem.ployment  rate.  The  United  States 
figure  for  September,  which,  like  the  Ca- 
iiadian.  Is  seasooaily  adjusted,  was  6  per 
oent  of  the  work  force,  compared  with  6.1 
per  cent  li;  Augtist. 

Critics  o<t  the  Ooveriuiient  r^^ie  m  Com- 
mons this  afternoon  to  accuse  Mr  Trudeau 
uf  having  failed  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
which,  they  said,  had  begun  to  lag  many 
months  before  the  UtUted  States  surcharge 
went  into  effect  Au*.  15. 

Government  spokesmen  have  been  rig- 
orously protesung  the  United  States  action 
for  two  months,  with  Mr  Trudeau  complain- 
ing that  Mr   Nixon's  new  economic  prognvm. 
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IncluiUng  the  sviruuc  on  ImporM.  vas  a  blow 
to  Canada.  Nearly  $3  billion  worth  of  Ca- 
nAdlan  manufactured  goods  exported  to  the 
United  SUtea  each   year  U  affected  by  the 

t&x. 

Mr  Trudeau  has  refused  to  consider,  ao 
far.  any  retaliatory  measures,  such  as  new 
dutlea  on  American  exports  to  Canada.  While 
drawing  up  his  contingency  program  to 
counteract  the  damaging  effects  of  the  sur- 
charge on  Canadian  Industry  and  employ- 
ment, the  Government  pushed  through  Par- 
liament an  act  providing  »«0-mllllon  of  aid 
for  companies  speclflcally  hurt  by  the  Ameri- 
can move 

Plnance  Minister  Ed^ar  J  Bensou  outlined 
the  Oovernnient  .•)  program  at  the  outset  of 
the  emergency  debate  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons demanded  by  leaders  of  the  Oppoeltlou 
Conservative  and  New  Democratic  parties 

He  said  the  program  would  consist  of  the 
following  action : 

Oranu  of  »100-mllllon  to  cities  and  com- 
munities to  finance  "lalxjr-lntenslve  proj- 
ects "  Localities  will  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
pose these  work-creating  projects. 

Gnvernment  grants  of  |2<j-nil!llon  for  on- 
the-job  training  m  Industries  with  emphasis 
on  giving  young  people  skills  $l5-mllilon 
more  will  be  allocated  to  an  expansion  of 
existing    manpower    training    programs 

A  tlSO-mllUon  .special  program  of  loans  to 
provinces  and  cities  to  finance  Job-creating 
capital  projects — highways  and  buildings 

An  tSO-mllllon  program  by  the  Federal 
agencies,  embracing  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement projects 

He  also  said  the  Federal  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation  would  "accelerate" 
$113-mllllon  in  loans  for  public,  homeowner 
and  student  housing  and  for  sewage  treat- 
ment  and   land   projects 

The  personal  Income  tax  will  be  cut  by  3 
per  cent,  retroactive  to  July  1.  The  corpora- 
tion tax  will  be  cut  by  7  per  cent,  also  ret- 
roactive to  J'llV   I 

While  the  seawjaally  a<ljMsted  unemploy- 
ment rate  rose,  the  number  of  people  out  of 
work  dropped  by  21.000  to  434,000,  Statistics 
Canada  reported  today 

But  the  decline  was  much  .smaller  than 
the  usual  one  between  August  and  Septem- 
ber hence  the  rise  In  the  sesjwinally  ad- 
Justed  rate,  which  Indicates  the  overall  trend 
In  unemployment. 

The  seasonal  factors  Include  such  tempo- 
rary Influences  as  a  higher  student  work 
force  In  the  summer  and  a  drop  In  construc- 
tion In  the  winter. 


IProm  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.   15,   19711 

Canada   Sits  Tax   Cut  To  Orrsrr  U.8.  Move 

(By  Claude  Lemelln) 

Montkeal — Canadian  Finance  Minister  Ed- 
gar J  Benson  proposed  11  billion  In  sup- 
plementary appropriations  tonight  to  spur 
economic  expan.slon  and  counteract  the  im- 
pact on  Canadian  employment  of  the  10  per 
cent  OS.  Import  surcharge  Imposed  last 
August. 

The  most  major  changes  Involve  a  3  per 
cent  reduction  In  personal  Income  tax  and  a 
7  per  cent  reduction  In  corporate  Income 
tax,   both   retroactive   to  July   1. 

But  new  spending  programs  announced 
by  Benson  are  expected  to  provide  most  of 
the  impettis  to  employment  during  the  win- 
ter months.  The  unemployment  rate  has 
risen  to  7.1  per  cent.  The  spending  measures 
Include: 

•  160  million  In  loans  to  Canada's  ten  pro- 
vincial governmenti  and  their  munlclpalltlea 
for  capital  projects,  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment ptaylng  75  per  cent  of  labor  coats  In- 
curred before  next  June: 

tU3  million  In  loans  for  public,  home- 
owner and  student  housing; 

•  100  million  in  subaidlM  to  municipalities 
and  commuclty  organisations,  to  finance  lo- 


cal   projects    that    would    Increase    employ- 
ment: 

•90  million  to  finance  an  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment 

Altogether,  tax  and  expenditure  changes 
will  raise  the  Canadian  deficit  U)  (1  billion 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  on  total  expendi- 
tures of  •U  6  billion  The  detlclt  is  the  high- 
est  on   record   since    1»46— 46. 

In  the  weeks  since  mid-August,"  Benson 
told  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons.  "I 
have  been  aware  of  a  growing  feeling  of  con- 
cern in  the  economy  deriving  from  the  un- 
settled state  or  the  International  trade-and- 
payments  system  and  from  the  uncertainly 
concerning  the  duration  of  the  US.  eco- 
nomic measures  and  the  extent  of  their 
Impact  upon  the  Canadian  economy." 

"This  worry  threatens  to  weaken  ovir  eco- 
nomic expansion."  the  minister  continued 
"The  government  has  contributed  and  will 
contribute  In  every  way  that  It  can  to  re- 
storing iniernatlonal  stability  The  measures 
I  no*  propose  will  rel:>force  the  economic  ex- 
pansion and  propose  Jobs  for  CRnadians  who 
want  to  work  and  have  no  work  to  do    ' 

17ie  svirprl.se  appropriations  propo.sals  re- 
kindled perslsten".  rumors  that  Prime  Minis- 
ter Pierre  BHIIott  Trudeaii  might  rail  a  snap 
general  election  for  late  fall  or  early  winter 
In  the  light  of  present  disagreements  between 
Ottawa  and  Washington  over  the  impf)rt  sur- 
charge, the  auto  pact  and  various  aspects  of 
fanadlan  Indusitrlal  policies  United  States- 
Canada  relations  would  Inevitably  become  a 
major  electora  theme  Trudeau  has  called  a 
press  conference  for  Friday 

TTie  proposal  came  at  the  same  time  statis- 
tics disclosed  a  major  Increase  In  Canada's 
rate  of  unemployment  TTie  .seasonally  ad- 
justed rate  shot  up  from  6  5  to  7  1  per  cent 
of  the  labf>r  force  from  August  to  September, 
the  highest  level  reached  during  this  month 
since  1961. 

"It  Is  very  dl.sappolnting,"  Benson  said  "I 
told  the  house  that  I  expected  unemployment 
to  fall  In  the  second  half  of  this  year  and  the 
hard  fact  Is  that  the  September  figure  Is 
three-tenths  of  a  point  higher  than  It  was  a 
year  ago  I  do  not  want  to  minimize  In  any 
way   the  serlousnees  of  that  fact   " 

But  the  finance  minister  attributed  the 
rise  in  unemployment  mainly  to  an  abnormal 
increase  Ir.  the  over-all  population  s  rate  of 
participation  In  the  labv)r  force  'Our  unem- 
ployment rate  does  not  derive  from  a  failure 
of  employment  to  grow.  "  he  said 

Bensfin  also  noted  that  the  Canadian  Oroes 
National  l*rr>duct  has  been  advancing 
strongly  The  rate  of  growth,  he  said,  accel- 
erated from  3  5  to  6  2  per  cent  from  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1970  to  the  first  half  of  1971  The 
finance  minister  also  pointed  out  the  slight 
decline  In  the  cost-of-living  figure  recorded 
In  September,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Index 
is  3  5  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct,  16. 

1971) 

Canada  Longs  po«  Wo«d  on  OS    TARirrs 

(By   Bruce  Hutchison) 

The  Canadian  Onvernment  cannot  find  out 
what  the  United  States  Intends  to  do  about 
the  largest  volume  of  trade  moving  between 
any  two  nations  In  the  world 

Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  told 
Parliament  that  he  had  tried  to  get  Infor- 
mation from  Washington  on  the  future  of 
the  American  tariff  surcharge  against  Cana- 
dian exports  and  had  failed 

Tills  failure,  he  said,  w!is  not  due  to  any 
lack  of  communication  facilities  but  '"It  is 
not  American  policy  now  to  put  the  proper 
stuff  Into  the  channels  which  would  satisfy 
the  Canadian  people  " 

T7i«  abaence  of  an  officii  American  re- 
sponse he  s&ld  "worrlea  not  only  Canada;  it 
worrtee  many  natlotu  that  are  affected  by  the 
10  percent  surcharge  " 


His  complaint  followed  a  Chicago  news- 
paper report  which  said  that  the  United 
States  had  prepared  a  shopping  list  of  con- 
ditions for  the  removal  of  lu  special  tariff 
barriers 

External  Affairs  Minister  Mitchell  Sharp 
saad  the  government  "would  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive such  a  list,  but  so  far  we  have  not  re- 
ceived it  "  Canada  had  a  list  of  commercial 
grievances  against  Its  neighbor,  he  added, 
"we  hope  to  get  our  own  way  with  rectifying 
them  Just  as  the  United  States  U  hoping  to 
get   its  own   way   " 

TTie  Chicago  report,  Mr  Trudeau  reminded 
Parliament,  had  been  denied  by  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department  However, 
"differences  "  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  were  being  negoti- 
ated, 

AUTOMOTIVE    PACT    CBUCtAL 

.Among  them  the  most  lmp<irtanl  dispute 
centers  on  the  free-trade  automotive  pact 
which  the  United  States  wishes  to  revise 
The  Canadian  Government  says  It  began  to 
discuss  a  revision  before  the  surcharge  was 
Imposed  and  Is  continuing  these  discussions 
But  changes  In  the  agreement  are  nit  nego- 
tiable as  part  of  a  package  deal  tnc.uclmg  ihe 
cancellation  of  the  surcharge 

According  to  an  official  statement  Issued 
at  Ottawa,  "there  can  be  no  questlan  of  one- 
sided concessions  granted  in  exchange  for 
the  removal  of  unilateral  restrictions  which 
even  in  the  terms  expressed  by  the  U.S.  ad- 
ministration have  no  Justification  In  reapect 
of   Canada  " 

These  explanations  did  not  fully  satisfy 
Parliament  Conservative  opposition  leader 
Robert  L  Stanfleld  urged  Mr  Trudeau  to 
meet  or  telephone  President  Nixon  and  dis- 
cuss with  him   'deteriorating'   trade  relations. 

LIVING    COST    DIPS 

Mr.  Trudeau  rejected  this  proposal  He  said 
Canadian  approaches  to  the  United  States 
had  been  "very  direct  "  and  at  all  levels  ex- 
cept his  own. 

While  an  anxious  government  awaited 
some  definite  word  from  Washington,  it  was 
cheered  by  a  fractional  drop  In  the  Septem- 
ber cost-of-living  index  after  a  rapid  In- 
crease through  the  summer 

BfI>CET     RFVLSFD 

But  while  saying  that  It  would  be  Inap- 
propriate for  Canada  to  Imitate  President 
Nixon's  price  and  wage  controls  at  present, 
the  government  has  suddenly  revised  Its 
budget,  cut  pers<inal  Income  taxes  by  3  per- 
cent and  corporation  taxes  by  7  percent. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  19,  1971) 
The  Pbotectionist  Vibcs 

The  protectionist  virus  Is  steadUy  spread- 
ing—  through  the  government,  through  the 
country,  through  the  world  at  large  Unless 
some  means  are  found  to  check  It,  its  toll 
could  be  enormous 

Peter  O  Peterson,  the  White  House  top 
foreign  economic  policy  aide,  professes  to  be 
so  worried  about  the  trend  that  he's  afraid 
to  push  the  other  way  That  view,  moreover. 
Isn't  as  odd  as  it  may  at  first  sound 

The  administration,  for  Instance,  Is  well 
aware  that  its  10 '7  Import  surcharge  Is  hit- 
ting painfully  at  poorer  countries  in  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere,  even  though  the  move 
was  designed  primarily  to  pressure  Japan 
and  other  major  nations  Into  agreeing  to 
more  realistic  currency  exchange  ratee 

For  some  time,  the  administration  has  fa- 
vored trade  measures  that  would  give  the  de- 
veloping countries  greater  acceea  tc  markets 
In  the  US  »n<l  other  Irvduetrlal  aatlona  So 
far  such  propoeals  have  gotten  nowhere,  and 
for  the  present  at  any  rate  the  administra- 
tion doea  ■aai  Intend  to  push  them. 

Why?  Well,  Mr,  Peterson  said  the  other  day. 
the  mood  at  Oongreee  and  at  the  VS.  gen- 
erally Is  "so  protectionist"  that  any  admin- 
istration bills  to  extend  trade  preferencee  or 
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enlarge  aJd  to  poor  couutrles  wouid  prol>ably 
be  transformed  by  the  lawmakers  Into  "per- 
manent, fixed  quotas"  agalnat  Imports.  Con- 
sidering eome  of  the  leglalators'  recent  per- 
formance, the  prediction  Isn't  at  all  un- 
realistic. 

Thus  the  House  Labor  Committee  elected 
to  attach  a  protectionist  rider  to.  of  all 
things,  a  bill  to  Increase  the  federal  mini- 
mum wa^e  The  rider  seeks  to  bar  the  federal 
government  from  giving  contracts  of  more 
Ihtt-n  410.000  to  forelga  suppliers  who  pay 
their  workers  "oubstantlally  less"  than  what- 
ever the  U.S.  mlrlf"'""  wage  happens  to  be 
at  the  moment. 

'  Substantially"  Is  not  defined,  and  the 
provision's  proponeut-s  seem  to  think  that's 
a  plus.  The  va^ueneaa.  they  »ay,  •will  give  the 
administration  "a  lot  of  latitude"  in  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  to  glre  buelneas  to  foreign 
suppUetB  It  will  aleo  glw  the  protecUonlst 
CXxngreaamen,  aa  wvll  ae  lobbyists  for  specUU 
IniereBts,  a  lot  at  laUtude  to  put  preaaure  oo 
the  adml lustration. 

Meanwhile,  the  10%  eurcbarge  continues 
to  emblttar  Bosne  ma)or  oountrlea  that,  un- 
til recently,  the  0-8  saw  as  trtefids.  Unem- 
ployment in  Canada  roee  to  7  1  %  of  the  »atof>r 
force  m  September,  a  lO-year  htgh  and  well 
above  tbe  XJH.  rate.  Canadian  ofDclais  are 
quick  to  note  tliat  September  was  the  first 
full  momfch  after  Imposition  of  the  sur- 
charge; while  the  levy  pirobably  ts  not  the 
only  reason  (or  tiie  Jobless  upsurge.  It  may  be 
hard  to  c<jnvlnce  Canadians  of  that. 

More  tban  60%  of  Canada's  exports  go  to 
the  US  and  atxwt  25'S,  or  cJoee  to  *3  bU- 
lion,  are  affected  by  tt»e  s-urcharge.  In  re- 
taliation for  the  U£  iery,  the  Oaaadlan 
Parliament  already  has  approved  a  program 
to  Eubatdlxe  Canadian  exports  eiad  oCset  a 
large  psut  of  the  s'UTOharge. 

In  Japan,  tbe  prtiEtary  target  of  the  OA 
gel-tough  policy.  Utt  antl-Uii.  oentlsaeots  are 
even  more  evident  With  the  threat  of  man- 
datory quotas,  the  U.S.  bludgeoned  Japan 
Into  a  new  "voluntary"  pact  to  restrict  tex- 
tile Bhlpmients  to  the  UJs.  Even  though  Uie 
10%  Import  surcharge  now  will  be  dropped 
for  textiles.  Japan  s  sa«glnc  eoonotny  and  Its 
angry  textile  industry  make  U  certain  that 
the  agreement  leaves  Uttle  good  will  In  a 
country  whose  cooperation  the  U.S.  de.sper- 
ately  needs  In  the  Par  Ea&t. 

Meanwhile,  a  Oocnmon  Market  official 
«-arns  that.  If  the  surcharge  laau  miich 
ion^cer  on  other  products,  the  \i-or;d  will  "en- 
ter aeoalatlon  In  retaliatory  measures."  Such 
measures,  he  appears  to  reoognlee.  won't 
really  be  good  for  anybody,  but  liatlons  sel- 
dom worry  m'ich  about  that  sort  of  Uilng 
when  a  trade  w^r  gels  under  way. 

There  was  a  definile  need  for  a  realignment 
of  International  trade  rules,  and  Acoenoa's 
rough  talk  and  actlans  at  letust  have  made 
that  plain  to  everybody  In  the  process,  they 
have  also  done  a  great  deal  t-o  spread  aiid 
strengthen  protectionism  both  In  this  coun- 
try and  abroad. 

If  the  govarnment  doeeii't  come  up  with 
antidotes  soon,  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to 
wind  up  awfully  sick. 


Part   II     Canada:    A   Special   Reuitionship 

[From   the   New   Tork   Times.  April   6.   1970) 

Frictton  M\rrtng  UNrrro  Statics-Canada 
Amitt — Anxiftt  on  "'Vaniceb  Invasion" 
UNDERt,IIS  SPTCmC  ISSfEB 

(By  Jay  Walz) 

Ottawa,  April  4.  One  year  after  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  was  welcomed 
at  the  White  Hou.se  as  President  Nixon's  first 
vl&lUn^  head  ot  Btate,  friction  mars  the 
"warm  and  understanding'  friendship  hailed 
them  by  the  two  leaders. 

The  imminent  second  voyage  of  the  United 
States  tanker  Manhattan  in  Arctic  waters 
irritates  Canadliuis  sensitive  about  their 
ciaim  to  sovereignty  In  the  North  They  are 
even   more   Irritated   by   the   •59-mlUlon   ap- 


propriated by  Congress  to  build  a  fleet  of 
Coast  Ouard  Icebreakers  capable  of  supplant- 
ing the  Canadian  IcebreaJcere  that  assisted 
the  Manhattan  on  her  maiden  voyage  last 
year. 

President  Nixon's  recent  decision  to  cut  oil 
Imports  drastically  has  sent  alarmed  Cana- 
dian businessmen  and  politicians  to 
Washington. 

Prime  Minister  Trudeau's  decision  to  limit 
foreign,  that  ts  United  States,  ownership  of 
uranium  mines  to  S3  per  cent — and  possibly 
to  extend  this  limitation  to  other  Industries — 
brought  uncertain  United  States  Investors  to 
Otta'wa  this  "week 

WaSlUNCTON    OmCLAi.    VISITS 

Among  the  recent  visitors  from  Washing- 
ton was  U  AiexlB  Johnaon.  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  to  confer  on  the  aituatltm  generaily 
with  Mitchell  Sharp.  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs,  and  Jean  Chretien.  Minister 
of  NorUiem  Development. 

The  welcome  accorded  in  Canada  to  an  esti- 
mated 20.000  United  States  draft  dodgers  and 
mUltary  dewsrters  has  Irritated  Washington, 
while  Canadlaiw  bristle  over  President  NUon  s 
determinatVon  to  g<j  ahead  with  pls^ns  to 
station  anUballletlc  miasilee  near  the  Cana- 
dian border 

Underneath  the  annoyance  is  the  chronic 
anxiety  over  the  fact  that  the  country's  pros- 
perity depends  on  United  States  Investment, 
which  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  re- 
cently reported  totals  nearly  •27-blllton — $2- 
bmion  higher  than  the  total  of  two  years  ago. 

United  States  interests  own  or  control 
about  two-thirds  of  Canada's  manufacturing, 
foresta.  oD  and  mineral  production, 

Muny  of  Canada's  leaders  feel  that  this 
"Yaiikee  economic  invasion"  should  be  turned 
beck  or  placed  under  sincl  Government  con- 
trol. But  a  majority  of  Canadians,  politicians 
have  fouiid,  are  not  prepared  to  pay  the  price 
of  lower  living  standards  that  withdrawal  of 
United   States   investment    would   entail. 

Mr.  Trudeau.  who  has  called  "living  next  to 
the  Uiiited  Slates  like  sleeping  with  an  ele- 
phant. "  calls  on  feiiow  Caiiadians  to  give  the 
th  -ught  of  ever  buying  Canada  back.  His 
Ooveriuaent.  he  uid  a  Canadian  inter- 
viewer last  week,  will  work  to  divert  our  hard- 
earned  Investments  more  and  more  to  areas 
of  future  potential  greatness  for  Canada 
rather  than  try  to  spread  our  oAner&hip  or 
our  invesunenis  aU  across  the  board. 

vs.   rv  SHOWS  UCTLACZB 

Just  recently,  the  Canadian  Radio- Televi- 
sion Commission  announced  that  all  broad- 
ca-stlng  stations  must  Incres-se  their  "Cana- 
dian content"  programs  to  replaoe  such  fa- 
vorite United  States  Imports  as  "I  Love  Lucy.  " 
'  B.^nanza  '  and,  possibly.  The  Ed  Sullivan 
Show  '  While  the  poUcy  has  been  applauded 
by  the  press  and  politicians,  one  result  has 
been  an  Increase  In  applications  for  the  serv- 
icer of  cable  television  companies  that  bring 
in  United  States  broadcasts. 

The  Uiilted  States  cultural  Invasion  is  be- 
ing f:iught.  loo,  la  the  universities,  where 
eamc  Canadians  feel  there  are  now  too  many 
professors  from  the  United  States.  Profs. 
Kouin  Mathews  and  James  Steel,  who  have 
spearheaded  this  fight  at  Ottawa's  Carleton 
University.  rep<:>rted  tliis  week  that  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  new  appointments  in  Cana- 
dian universities  are  going  to  non-Canadians, 
most  of  them  from  the  United  States. 

Canada's  alarms  hav*  been  set  off  loudly  by 
the  discovery  of  oil  by  United  States  com- 
p.mles  In  the  North,  In  t»th  Alaska  and 
Canada's  Northwest  Terrttorlea.  KxptolUng 
tne  huge  deposJtes  that  may  rival  in  siae  the 
Ulddle  Sast  Oelds  cxwld  mean  United  States 
domination  of  Canada's  last  frontier  and 
could  also  bring  disastrous  pollution  dama^ 
to  the  Arctic 

MANHATTAN    CRtTSE   aANKUS! 

The  voyages  of  the  Manhattan  in  the 
Northwest  Passage  which  Mr.  Trudeau  now 
says  cautiously  Is  Canada's,  symbolizes  Can- 


ada's national  uvxlety.  After  completing 
trips  through  the  Passage  last  summer,  the 
Manhattan  thU  week  began  a  testing  cruise 
In  the  Ice-stre'wn  "waters  of  the  eastern 
reaches  of  the  Northwest  Passage  arcund 
Baffin  Island. 

To  make  the  Manhattan's  second  voyage 
acc^table  to  opposition  party  leader.?  and 
other  critics,  the  Oo"vemment  require:!  the 
vessel's  o"wner.  Humble  Oil  OompanT.  not 
on;y  tc  use  once  Eigaln  an  escort  of  Canadian 
Icebreakers  b-ut  also  to  carry  •6.5-mUUon  In 
accident  Insurance,  and  to  satisfy  a  score  of 
safety  requirements  to  pre\'ent  o'.l-splH  dam- 
age in  case  the  vessel  foundered. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Feb  7.  1971 1 

Canadlan  Gaoup  Fiohts  U.S.  Rout — ATraAC-rs 

IfiTKaxsT  IK  CvaaiNG  iNri-rxNcr  of  Neichbob 

( By  £dward  Cowanj 

Toronto.  Feb.  6 — From  a  two-room  Tor  -nto 
office  the  Committee  lor  an  Ir.def>endent 
Canada  U  Etrlvtrig  to  mobiltae  publw:  optalon 
t>eh!nd  s  drlvw  to  curtail  United  States  In- 
fluence  on   Canadian   life 

Appealing  to  what  it  calls  Canada's  "sur- 
ging mood  of  self  awareness"  the  oomn.lctee 
declares  "If  we  are  ui  insure  this  country's 
survival  the  Federal  Government  mxist  a4lopt 
leglBlatlve  policies  that  will  slgollicaiitly  di- 
minish the  influence  presently  exerted  by  ti»e 
United  Statee — lU  dttzens.  lUs  corporalions 
and  Its  institutions — on  Canadian  life.' 

Most  United  States  citizens,  only  dimly 
aware  of  Canada,  might  find  the  committee 'e 
alarm  unfounded  or  eza^rgerated.  Among 
Canadians,  however,  tbe  "Independence" 
viewpoint   is  well  entrenched  and  spreading 

One  reason  Is  that  this  newest  surge  of 
Canadian  nationalism  has  a  t>road  appeal. 
The  committee  is  concerned  not  only  with 
business  mvestmejit  but  also  wlifa  education, 
cnlture.  trade  unionism.,  foreign  policy  and 
environment. 

TAKI-OTia    ISSTTE    REVIVED 

Hardly  a  week  goes  by  without  controTersy 
In  Canada  about  United  States  Influence  This 
week,  the  smoldering  issue  of  take-overs  by 
United  States  corporations  burst  Into  SameE 
encw  with  a  promise  by  the  Gover-iment  to  do 
"everything  [xjasible  to  prevent  Ashland  OH. 
Inc.  of  Kenlucky  from  gaining  control  over 
Uome  Oil  Company,  Ltd.,  Canada's  largest 
Canadian-controlled  oil  producer. 

Also  this  week,  voices  were  raised  to  pro- 
test the  proposed  floodlit  of  the  Skagit  'Val- 
ley In  southern  British  Columbia  as  part  of 
a  power  project  for  Seattle 

-A  few  months  ago,  the  acquisition  by 
American  companies  of  two  Canadian  text- 
book publishers  produced  a  furor  Last  sum- 
mer there  was  a  hue  and  cry  about  the  thou- 
sands of  United  States  clrteen?  who  have 
bought  vacation  properties  ir.  Canada  either 
for  their  own  tise  or  for  land  speculation 

The  long-held  belief  that  Canada  needs 
foreign  capital  is  being  questioned  The 
Toronto-Dominion  Bank  commented  the 
other  day  that  Canada  s  strong  export -Import 
surplus  was  "a  healthy  synipton  of  declining 
Canadian  dependence  on  foreign  capital  " 

nrv'ILOPMKNT    tTNIT     STAKTCD 

hasx  week  the  Government  Introduced  lef- 
tslatton  to  create  a  Canada  development  cor- 
poration to  promote  Canadian  ois-norEhrp  and 
control  of  business. 

In  Ontario,  the  five  candidate?  for  t<ae 
provincial  iendership  erf  the  Propreotit*  Oon- 
aerraUve  party  have  been  stressing  eonBcanlc 
nationalism  a  departure  from  tbe  policies 
of  the  Tcry  Oov^niment 

T%i8  -week,  Ftcra  Macil>otiald,  the  exiecu- 
Uvc  director  oi  tbe  Committee  tor  an  Inde- 
pendent Canada,  made  an  organizing  trip 
to  the  Western  provinces  Later  this  month 
she    will    visit  Eastern    Canada. 

The  committee  already  has  a  substantial 
beachhead  In  the  West  "wtiert  people  are 
ustmlly  more  eager  for  United  States  invest- 
ment than  are  Canadians  In  the 
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"We  have  three  children  and  somehow  In 
the  generations  of  children  that  are  yet  to 
come  there  must  be  an  Independent  Canada 
for  them  to  live  in."  a  couple  wrote  from 
British  Columbia 

A  letter  to  the  committee  from  a  Vancouver 
suburb  says:  "In  our  community  of  Surrey, 
our  main  street  la  virtually  Uttered  with 
American  chain  drlve-lns  and  restaurants  " 

The  Independence  Issue  Is  keenly  felt  by 
young  people  'Every  political  science  student 
In  the  country  Is  doing  a  paper  on  It."  com- 
mented Christina  L.  Yankou.  the  committee  b 
office  manager. 

The  committee's  long-range  strategy  Is 
to  create  a  climate  of  opinion  that  will  cause 
the  Oovernment  to  restrict  but  not  stop  new 
foreign  Investment  In  Canada  and  to  regu- 
late more  closely  foreign-owned  Indvistry 

To  achieve  the  widest  possible  following, 
the  committee  couches  Its  goals  in  general 
terms. 

It  says,  for  example,  that  "trade  unions  In 
Canada  must  have  the  autonomy  necessary 
for  them  to  reflect  the  aspirations  of  their 
Canadian  membership  '  Few  Caiiadian  mem- 
bers of  United  Stales-based  unions  would 
disagree. 

On  the  highly  controversial  question  of 
limiting  university  teaching  Jobs  open  to 
United  Stat«8  citizens,  the  committee  says: 
".  .  .  without  In  any  way  Isolating  ourselves 
from  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  abroad, 
there  should  be  a  reasonable  degree  of  In- 
formation about  Canada  In  the  curriculum 
and  a  reasonable  knowledge  abovit  Canada  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  leaching  per- 
sonnel " 

The  committee  was  conceived  a  year  ago 
by  Peter  Newman,  editor  in  chief  of  The 
Toronto  Dally  Star.  Walter  Ctordon.  the  for- 
mer Plnanc*  Minister,  and  Abraham  Rotatelii. 
an  economics  professor  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  A  founding  committee  of  13  In- 
cluded members  of  the  three  major  political 
parties. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  18.   1971 1 

Distrust    or    UNmtD    States    bt    Canadians 

Obowinc  Simci  Fintacon  Leak 

(By   Eugene   GrifDn) 

Ottawa,  Ont  .  July  17  —Distrust  of  th^ 
United  States  has  increased  In  Canada  since 
the  publication  of  the  Pentagon  p«pers 

Canadians  have  gone  so  far  as  to  express 
fears  that  the  Pentagon  may  have  secret 
plans  for  the  use  of  force  against  a  future 
Canadian  government.  They  say  the  force 
could  be  ii.sed  against  a  government  that  waa 
considered  unfriendly  by  Americans,  eepe- 
Claliy  If  they  thought  it  were  Communist 

The  extent  to  which  some  Canadian  high 
school  students  are  concerned  alx>ut  the 
danger  of  an  American  attack  has  disturbed 
the  U  S    Emt>a»«y. 

us     THREAT    SESN 

Rep.irt«  from  Canada  about  the  Pentagon 
papers  with  editorials  and  comment  by  col- 
umnists, have  pictured  the  US  as  a  military 
threat  riiled  by  l!.irs 

At  the  same  time  Canada  is  moving  to- 
ward cloaer  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  ai»d 
Oofnmunlat  China  Communist  aggression  in 
South  Viet  Nam  escapes  critical  comment. 
and  statements  from  Hanoi  are  taken  at  face 
value. 

When  the  Viet  Cong  recently  jjropoaed  the 
lateet  Communist  terms  for  ending  the  war, 
the  Toronto  Olobe  and  Mail  aald  'The 
United  States  government  must,  for  once,  be 
boneet  It  mu«t  negotiate  in  good  faith.  It 
must  put  away  lies  and  manipulations  Noth- 
ing short  of  honesty  will  now  serve  the 
United  Statee  ' 

tank   wbitcs  lcttcb 

The  new  Canadian  altitude  that  the  US. 
cannot  be  truBted  baa  been  felt  in  a  per- 
sonal w»7  by  Botiie  American  vuitors  who 
hiive  been  oovaing  to  Canada  lot  years. 


Gerald  H  Oover  of  Gowanda,  NY.  has 
come  to  Canada  for  15  years  and  Is  building 
a  oottage  in  Ontario  He  wrote  the  Toronto 
Star  last  week  that  he  hoped  that  the  "hate 
America"  philosophy  will  not  extend  to  the 
pwlnt  of  harming  normal  relations  t>etween 
the  two  countries. 

"For  t.ne  first  time  since  I  started  to  come 
to  Canada,  there  seems  u>  be  a  feeling  that 
maybe  they  (the  Canadians)  should  Just 
watch  us,"  Oover  said.  "Maybe  there  is  some- 
thing about  us  that  isn't  quite  kooher  " 

Oover  said  there  are  few  Canadians  In  the 
pvibllc  eye  "who  do  not  feel  that  Americans 
are  spawned  by   the  devil    " 

In  what  Oover  called  tlie  public  eye  are 
many  Canadlaun  who  are  raising  an  alarm 
about  American  influence  on  the  economy, 
on  schools  and  on  national  Identity  They 
are  pleased  with  Canada's  trade  with  Russia 
and  Red  China  and  glad  that  Canadian  ex- 
ports to  the  U  3  last  year  dropped  to  66  per 
cent  from  71  per  cent  In  1969. 

Tmdeau  spoke  during  his  trip  to  Moscow 
two  months  ago  of  the  "growing  conscious- 
ness among  Canadians  of  the  danger  of  our 
national  identity  from  a  cultural,  economic 
and  perhaps  even  military  point  of  view   " 

REJECTS   SUGGESTIONS 

Robert  L.  Stanfleld.  Conservative  Party 
leader,  said  in  a  lecture  at  the  National  De- 
fense Coiiege  at  Klng8t<jn,  Ont  .  that  he  re- 
jected suggestions  there  might  be  a  military 
threat  from  the  US    toward  Canada 

A  commentator  on  national  television  re- 
cently suggested  the  existence  of  Pentagon 
plans  for  a  military  takeover  of  Canada,  if  a 
government  should  come  to  power  that  Wash- 
ington d;d  not  like  The  commentator  said 
that  his  remarks,  concerning  documents 
which  he  would  like  to  steal  from  the  US 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  the  Pentagon, 
were  "unconfirmed,  undocumented  and  p>oe- 
slbly  even  untrue" 

The  New  Democratic  Party,  which  has  been 
the  Can.'.dlan  political  party  most  critical  of 
the  U  3  except  for  the  Communists,  has  risen 
in  popxilarlty  New  Democrats,  who  call  them- 
selves Socialists,  form  the  governments  In 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  and  are  a  threat 
to  the  Conservative  government  in  Ontario 
They  are  gaining  strength  on  the  national 
scene 

A  recent  public  opinion  poll  showed  the 
New  Democrats  neck  and  neck  with  Stan- 
fleld s  Conservatives  for  second  place  to  Tru- 
deau's  Liberals. 

I  Prom  the  National  Observer.  Aug    23,  1971] 

Less  Imported  TV — Canada  Stems  Influx  of 
American   Culture 

(By  Prank  Drea) 

The  Oreat  Culture  Curtain  Is  falling  fact 
along  the  once-open  border  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States 

Inch  by  Inch,  a  Canadian  federal  agency 
and  the  Ontario  government  are  cutting  a-vay 
the  traditional  U  8  Influence  in  almost  ev- 
ery Caixadlan  cultural  endeavor 

So  far.  their  policies  have  affected  such 
American -dominated  areas  as  publishing. 
television,  and  the  music  played  on  Canadian 
radio  Clearly,  the  major  Impact  has  been 
felt  in  television 

BLACKING   OUT  COMMERCIALS 

Fewer  American  TV  programs  are  t>eing 
shown  now  on  Canadian  stAtlons  and  lighter 
regulations  over  the  next  two  years  are  go- 
ing to  lake  even  more  off  the  tube 

Also  a  new  Canadian  radio-TV  policy 
could  ellnunate  almost  all  American  com- 
mercials on  programs  brought  Into  Canada 
by  cable  ( community-antenna)  systems  Un- 
der the  policy  Canadian  cable  operators  wlU 
be  encouraged  to  black  out  the  Madl.»on  .\ve- 
nue  meaaage  and  sutwtitute  a  Canadian  sales 
pitch. 

In  addaion.  the  Canadian  Radio-TV  Com- 
mission iCRTC).  which  regulates  broadcasl- 
\ng.  prf>p<»se«  that  Canadian  conipaiiles  ad- 


vertising on  US  TV  stations  In  the  border 
areas  be  prevented  from  deducting  the  adver- 
tising bills  for  tax  piirpoees. 

Canadian  audience  response  to  U  S.  TV  is 
high,  and  so  Canadian  advertising  on  Ameri- 
can programs  is  a  big  business  Refusing  tax 
deductions  to  Canadian  advertisers  on  Amer- 
ican chainnels  would  keep  an  estimated  115,- 
000,000  In  Canada 

It  has  been  the  CRTC  that  has  mounted 
the  main  attack  on  American  popular  culture 
pouring  across  the  border  The  commission 
Is  determined  to  make  Canadian  TV  as  Ca- 
nadian as  possible  without  wiping  out  the 
CTV,  the  nations  private  TV  network.  CTV 
has  long  depended  on  Imported  American 
program.s  to  augment  the  handful  It  could 
afford  to  create  and  produce  In  Canada. 

ROYALTIES    TO    STATIONS 

The  CRTC  has  moved  to  put  millions  of 
dollars  into  the  private  TV  network  so  It  can 
produce  Canadian  programs.  The  money 
would  come  by  way  of  cable  TV.  which  U 
sold  In  the  Toronto  area  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing in  clearer  color  reception  from  Buffalo 
than  can  be  obtained  by  aerial 

New  policies  of  the  CRTC  require  cable 
companies  to  pay  royalties  to  Canadian  sta- 
tions that  originate  programs  shown  on  the 
cable  network.  This  Is  expected  to  yield  »4.- 
000.000  to  the  private  stations  In  the  year 
starting  September  1973.  which  the  govern- 
ment expects  to  be  plowed  back  Into  Canadian 
TV    production 

To  soften  the  Impact  on  Canadian  cable 
companies,  the  CRTC  will  let  them  scrub 
the  American  commercials  on  Imported  shows 
and  Insert  Canadian  commercials,  presum- 
ably charging  for  showing  the  message  The 
commission  Just  shrugs  when  anked  how 
American  TV  stations  along  the  t>order  will 
like  a  cutoff  of  their  advertising  reach  Into 
Canada,  which  could  reduce  their  advertising 
revenues. 

Three  TV  stations  in  Buffalo  have  a  range 
of  viewers — and  thus  an  advertising-revenue 
base — In  the  southern  Ontario  area  of  Tor- 
onto-Hamllton-Kltchner,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  3.000.000  The  loas  of  such  an  au- 
dience for  advertising  could  be  severe 

The  new  emphasis  on  Canadian  TV  con- 
tent extends  also  to  programing  At  least  60 
percent  of  the  programs  shown  on  the  gor- 
ernment-owned  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp 
(CBS  I  must  be  Canadian,  and  no  more  than 
30  percent  of  Its  programs  can  be  from  any 
one  "foreign  country.  "  a  phrase  meaning  ob- 
viously the  United  States  The  other  10  per- 
cent of  the  programs  can  come  from  any- 
where, and  most  of  them  are  from  England 
(or  from  France  for  Quebec  viewers  i  But  in 
prime  time  the  CBCs  programs  must  be 
Canadian 

CANADIAN     MUSIC 

Ai.d  l>eglnnlng  Oct  1,  50  percent  of  the 
programs  nn  the  private  network  must  be 
Canadian  But  tip  to  46  percent  of  the  net- 
work s  schedule  can  come  from  one  country. 
By  October  1972  it  has  to  meet  the  60  per- 
cent Candlan-content  rule 

Tlie  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  "for- 
eign" programs  shown  on  Canadian  TV 
are  paying  dividends  American  producers 
willingly  produce  shows  in  Canada  because 
production  costs  are  lower,  and  their  show's 
receive  exposure  on  American  network  TV 
and  also  qualify  as  "Canadian  content"  for 
the  lucrative  Canadian  market. 

Definitions  of  Canadian  content"  extend 
even  to  the  records  played  on  radio  music 
programs  At  least  30  per  cent  of  all  records 
must  either  feature  a  Canadian  artist  or  have 
been  produced  in  Canada 

In  addition  to  these  federal  government 
actions,  there  is  considerable  antipathy  to- 
ward U  8  book  publishers  and  magazlne- 
dlsirlbutors  by  the  Ontario  government 
under  Its  new  leader.  Premier  William  Davis. 

Mr  Davis  has  offered  a  grant  of  almost 
»]  000.000  to  keep  a  major  Canadian  pub- 
ll.sher.    McClelland    and    Stewart,    from    be- 
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coming  a  subsidiary  of  an  American  pub- 
lishing house.  And  his  attorney  general  is 
preparing  legislation  to  prevent  book  and 
magazine  distribution  from  coining  under 
American  control. 

CONCERTED  EFFORT 

A  special  government  commission  Is  in- 
vestigating the  entire  publishing  field.  It 
issued  an  interim  report  saying  that  there 
Is  a  concerted  effort  by  non-Canadians  to 
gain  control  of  the  major  distributors  In 
Ontario. 

A  year  or  so  ago.  almost  any  American 
visiting  Canada  could  feel  right  at  home 
watching  "Canadian-  TV  With  the  occa- 
sional exception  of  a  British  .show,  or  the 
news,  the  programs  were  American  Radio 
stations  played  the  American  top  40  And  on 
the  newBstijsds,  96  of  every  100  magazines 
were  American  A  Canadian  paperback  was  a 
rare  book  (7  per  cent  of  the  market  i 

Birt  when  the  American  vacationer  returns, 
he  may  discover  a  new  attraction:  seeing 
and  hearing  the  growth  of  a  Canadian  cul- 
ture  that  some   thought   did   not   exist. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct   9, 

1971  I 
Part  n. — Canada:   A  Special  Relationship 

Canada's  suave  Prime  Minister  Pierre  El- 
liott Trudeau  continues  l^o  treat  tlie  United 
States  10  percent  lmp)ort  surcharge  with  all 
the  cool  restraint  ol  the  proIes&ionaJ  diplo- 
mat. And  for  Uiat.  bravo  But  Mr  Trudeau  is 
certainly  not  unmindful  of  Uie  storm  raging 
around  his  head,  aLd  In  his  heart  he  can- 
not be  kindly  dl.sposed  toward  Mr.  Nixon 
for  having  precipitated  It. 

Just  how  deeply  resentment  runs  In  Can- 
ada agaln-st  t<he  surcharge  can  be  measured 
by  Ottawa's  sudden  caucellauon  of  discus- 
sions with  Washington  on  Joint  use  of  energy 
refiources  on  the  North  American  Continent. 
Mr  I'rudeau  InslsU  the  two  matters  are  un- 
related But  Its  timing  would  indicate  other- 
wise. 

The  move  followed  a  visit  to  Canada  last 
week  by  a  United  States  Treasury  official,  who 
volunteered  to  the  pret.s  the  conditions  on 
which  Washington  would  be  wiiiing  to  lift 
the  surcharge. 

Speclflcaliy  up  for  question  is  the  matter 
Of  the  1965  safeguard  agreement  on  auto- 
motive free  trade.  The  agreement  was  In- 
tended to  be  transitional,  to  give  Canada  a 
chance  to  establLsh  its  automotive  Industry 
and  strengthen  Its  economy.  It  has  worked 
better  than  anybody  expected,  and  today  a 
good  part  of  Canada's  balance  of  trade  sur- 
plus comes  from  its  automotive  exports  to 
the  United  States.  There  Is  good  ground  for 
argument  that  the  1865  pact  Is  ready  for  up- 
dating with  less  favorable  terms  to  Canada 

But  otJier  comments  by  the  American 
Treasiu-y  spokesman,  hinting  a  desire  for 
changes  in  Canada's  subsidies  to  Industrial 
development  In  Its  depressed  provinces,  and 
readjustment  of  defense  production-sharing 
agreements,  seem  considerably  leas  Justi- 
fiable. 

Tor  one  thing  It  appears  to  Canadians  tliat 
the  United  States  Is  using  »he  tariff  sur- 
charge as  a  blunt  weap<.in  to  ham' ler  down 
Its  northern  neighbors  internal  efforts  at 
Industrial  growth 

Beyond  this.  It  appears  now  that  the 
United  Statee  Is  seeking  bilateral  negotia- 
tions, contrary  to  earlier  assertions  that  it 
could  not  exempt  Canada  because  the  sur- 
ch8UT?e  was  a  universal  policy  The  only  ra- 
tionale for  this  approach  wotild  be  as  a  means 
of  wresting  concessions  cotintry  by  country 
In  separate  deals  Canada,  far  more  than  Ja- 
pan or  Weetem  Europe.  Is  in  a  poor  position 
to  win  anything  In  such  a  badly  matched 
bout.  The  United  States,  as  Canada's  beet 
customer,  buy*  TO  p«roent  of  its  ezporta  each 
year  And  Canada  la  the  United  Statee'  best 
cusromer.  Two  economies  bo  closely  inter- 
twined— the  one  tn*selyely  dominated  by  the 


other— demand  a  special  relationship  status 
almost  by  definition 

That  relationship  Is  far  deeper  than  eco- 
nomics alone.  The  Nlxon  administration 
should  recogniae  this  and  act  accordingly. 

[Prom   the  Washington   Post,   Oct.    18,    1971] 

KosYciN   Arrives  in   Ottawa 

(By  Dusko  Doder) 

Ottawa,  October  17 — Premier  Alexei 
Kosygin  received  a  warm  official  welcome 
when  he  arrived  here  today  as  the  first  Soviet 
leader  to  visit  Canada. 

He  was  greeted  by  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
Trudeau  and  a  group  of  Canadian  officials  in 
a  20-nilnute  ceremony  In  a  huge  hangar  at 
the  Uplands  Canadian  Air  Force  Base  about 
16   miles  south   of   here 

There  were  no  crowds  a&  Kosygln  and 
Trudeau  rode  sido-by-slde  In  a  limousine 
from  the  airport  to  the  hotel  Chateau 
Laurler. 

Trudeau.  who  celebrated  his  62nd  birth- 
day today,  was  In  an  exuberant  mood.  Kosy- 
glii's  presence  here  was  seen  as  a  demon- 
stration of  Canada's  growing  independence 
from  the  United  States. 

Coming  at  a  period  of  strained  relations 
between  Ottawa  and  Washington,  the  eight- 
day  visit  was  more  than  a  courtesy  call  in 
return  for  Trudeau 's  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union 
last  May. 

Kosygin.  who  accepted  a  standing  offer  to 
visit  Canada  after  President  Nlxon  an- 
nounced his  new  economic  policy  Aug  15. 
Is  believed  to  have  come  here  to  exploit  the 
ctirrent  wave  of  an tl- Americanism  and  wean 
Canada  away  from  the  United  States. 

Rigid  precautions  were  In  effect  here  for 
fear  of  protests  by  Jewish  and  other  anti- 
Communlst  groups  TTiere  was  no  advance 
publicity  of  Kodvglns  arrival  and  there  were 
no  Incidents  here  today. 

A  group  of  26  young  Jews  waited  In  front 
of  the  hotel  where  Kosygln  Is  staying  How- 
ever, their  boos  were  drowned  otit  by  cheers 
of  about  100  bystanders  including  some  resi- 
dent Soviet   personnel. 

Kosygln  acknowledged  the  cheers,  but  he 
appeared  tired  after  a  nine-hour  Journey 
aboard  an  Tlysuhln  620  Jet  from  Moscow  to 
Ottawa 

He  is  scheduled  to  begin  talks  with  Trudeau 
on  Monday  Canadian  and  Soviet  sources 
here  said  tiie  two  sides  have  worked  out 
nearly  all  details  of  a  Soviet-Canadian  cul- 
tural exchange  agreement  It  was  expected 
that  the  agreement  would  be  signed  during 
Kosygln  s  stay  in  Ottawa. 

The  Soviet  leader  was  accompanied  by  his 
daughter.  Mrs  German  Ovishlanl.  who  was 
greeted  by  Mrs.  Trudeau  with  a  bouquet  of 
roses. 

Mrs  Trudeau.  23,  Is  expecting  her  first  baby 
In   December 

There  were  only  a  few  E:ast  European  am- 
bassadors at  the  airport  today.  U.S.  Amt>as- 
sador  Adolph  Schmidt  and  Chinese  Ambas- 
sador Huan  Hua  were  not  there,  but  their 
presence  was  not  required  by  Canadian  pro- 
tocol. 

However,  the  American  and  Chinese  Am- 
bassadors will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
Kosygln  at  a  diplomatic  reception  given  by 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  on  Wednesday 

During  Uie  talks  here  Trudeau  and  Kosy- 
gln are  expected  also  to  discuss  an  expansion 
of  trade  and  other  oommerclaJ  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Trudeau  has  been  developing  an  independ- 
ent foreign  policy  to  counter  what  he  called 
the  "overpowering  presence"  of  the  United 
Statee  that  poses  dangers  "to  our  national 
Identity  from  a  cultural,  economic  and  per- 
haps even  military  point  of  view." 

Last  May  he  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  regular  contacts  and  con- 
sultations between  the  two  nations,  includ- 
ing onc«-a-year  sessions  on  the  foreign  min- 
isterial level,  covering  a  gamut  of  issues  rang- 


ing from  scientific  exchanges  to  threats  to 
peace. 

The  protocol  established  a  relationship 
similar  to  the  one  between  Moscow  and 
Paris.  This  p>olicy  of  enhancing  Canada  i- 
world  status  has  gained  strong  backing  here 
particularly  after  Mr  Nixon  Imposed  a  10 
per  cent  surcharge  on  all  imports  to  the 
United  States,  a  move  Canadians  claim  is 
brutally  hurting  the  economy. 

Canadian  officials  said  they  Intended  to 
expand  their  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  has  mainly  been  limited  to  wheat  sales 
up  to  now.  This  is  why  Kosygin's  schedule 
calls  for  a  number  of  visits  to  industrial  and 
research   firms  here. 

Kosygln  will  stay  in  Ottawa  until  Wednes- 
day when  he  goes  on  a  tour  of  the  country 
that  will  take  him  to  Montreal,  Vancouver, 
Edmunton  and  Toronto,  where  he  ends  his 
trip   on   Oct.   25 


BIRCH  BAYH— A  MOMENT  OP 
TRUTH 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  1  noted 
in  tins  morning's  newspaper  an  article 
that  is  uncommonly  poignant  and  mov- 
ing, written  by  the  well-known  colum- 
nist, Mr.  Tom  Braden.  The  article  deals 
with  our  colleague  from  Indiana.  Senator 
Birch  Bayh,  and  the  illness  that  has  be- 
fallen his  lovely  wife,  Marvella. 

No  introductory'  remarks  of  mine  could 
embellish  this  article,  so  fitting  and  so 
well  deserved.  Senator  Bayh  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  gentleman,  and  I  am  happy 
to  see  such  a  tribute  to  hiih  and  Marvella 
published  in  the  Washington  Post 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  article  printed  at  this  point 
in  tlie  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Birch  Bayh  — A   Moment  or  T^trrH 

Not  Since  the  19lh  century  has  it  been 
fa-shiouable  to  write  of  politics  in  terms  of 
romance,  but  the  demise  of  the  presidential 
candidacy  of  Sen  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana  can- 
not be  summarized  in  other  terms. 

Birch  Bayh  is  in  love  with  his  wife — almost 
embarrassingly  in  love  with  hie  wile — a5 
when  he  slips  her  notes  across  dimug-room 
tables,  or  refers  to  his  life  In  time  sequencer, 
"before  "    or     "after   I    met    Marvella  " 

So  it  was  that  on  Friday.  Oct  8,  Bayh 
called  four  of  his  staffers  to  the  hospital 
Doctors  had  told  him  the  new?  about  Mar- 
vella Bayh.  a  blond  girl  who  still  lookh  s 
UtUe  like  a  high  school  cheerleader  It  was 
not  good  news. 

Other  men  might  have  come  to  a  different 
decision  Oeorge  Wallace  once  did  And  no 
matter  that  Bayh  was  not  one  of  the  front- 
runners:  he  had  made  a  lame  investment— 
•750.000  by  his  own  probaUy  understated 
estimated.  He  had  buUt  up  campaign  orga- 
nizations in  primary  states:  he  had  15  paid 
workers  in  the  field,  he  had  recently  recened 
assurances  of  sufficient  money  to  see  htm 
through  the  Wisconsin  primary  His  wife  so 
the  doctors  hof>e  will  recover  But  Bayh  could 
not  be  with  Marvella  and  be  with  a  presi- 
dential campaign  And  so  be  chose. 

It  "was  not  a  difficult  decision.  Buxh  and 
MarveUa  Bayh  met  during  a  Junior  farmer 
debating  contest — "Should  the  people  of  Uie 
United  States  approve  a  loan  to  Britain?" 
They  t>e^n  life  on  an  Indiana  farm  worry- 
ing about  pigs  getting  across  the  road  They 
have  shared  two  near  brushes  with  death, 
onoe  on  the  highway  when  Marrella's  HftxX 
hunc  In  tbe  balance:  again  with  Bdw&rd 
Kennedy  when  Birch  Bayh  hauled  his  wife 
a^d  Kennedy  from  a  burning  alroraft. 

TTie  farm  was  not  enough  for  the  Bayhs, 
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though  they  had  worked  and  saved  to  ac- 
qulr«  It.  He  wanted  to  go  to  law  school  and 
into  politics;  she  went  to  work  to  help  hJin. 
They  have  bad  the  kind  of  marriage  which 
people  gase  upon  with  an  astonishment  that 
sometlmee  gives  way  to  the  protection  of 
sarcasm.  It  would  be  more  honest  to  applaud. 

There  was  never  much  chance  that  Birch 
Bayh  could  have  won  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination He  might  have  gone  to  the  conven- 
tion with  Indiana's  votes  plus  scattering 
from  Wlaconaln  and  California.  His  decision 
can  have  little  effect  upon  the  nominations. 

But  his  race  for  the  Presidency  waa  In  the 
American  tradition  one  explained  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt:  "Don't  flinch:  dfin't  foul 
play  the  game  square."  The  rule  contains  the 
?reat  wisdom  that  If  you  lose  you  win — be- 
cause you  played  What  Is  forbidden  m  the 
game  is  to  say.  "I  don't  think  ni  try  " 

Ccinsclously  or  unconsciously.  Birch  Bayh 
haa  tollowed  this  tradition  all  his  life  Hl.s 
withdrawal  from  the  presidential  race  only 
means  that  he  will  be  playing  the  game  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  at  a  tune  when 
the  Senate's  other  leaders  will  be  alTurdlng 
him  clear  field. 

With  Muskie,  Jackaoa.  McOovern.  Hum- 
phrey. Uarna,  perhaps  even  Proxmlre  oc- 
cupied elsewhere,  there  Is  the  more  room  for 
Bayh,  who  will  certainly  play  an  Important 
role  in  the  Senate  conflrmatlon  of  President 
Nixon's  appointees  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
may  emerge — once  the  Democratic  nomtna- 
tiun  Is  settled — as  the  Senate's  nooat  Influ- 
ential figure. 

Bunnuig  for  President  in  the  way  Bayh  ha£ 
been  running — that  is  by  cross-country  cam- 
paigning—  Is  marveloualy  broadening  to  the 
mind.  The  Intricate  game  Involving  courte- 
sies. Interests  and  deals  with  which  se.nators 
must  turn  themselves  gives  way  Uj  knowledge 
of  felt  needs  and  a  Just  harvest.  It  would  be 
surprising  if  after  the  experience  of  an  all- 
out  campaign,  Bayh  did  not  become  a  voice 
worth  hearing. 

Meantime,  his  withdrawal  from  the  race — 
like  his  entry — la  In  the  old  American  tra- 
dition. The  regret  his  rivals  have  expressed 
to  blm  m\ist   be  tinged  with  respect. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  SenaXor  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON  Mr  President.  I 
would  asoclate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
No  two  finer  people  ever  lived  than 
Marvella  and  Birch  Bayh. 

Mr,  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
and  I  share  his  sentimcntx  completely. 


ERNEST  FrrZOERAlX)  DESERVES  AN 
OPEN   HE.'VRING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It  1« 
now  almost  2  years  since  the  Air  Force 
fired  A.  Ernest  PltzgenLld  Fitzgerald  wa« 
the  coBt-efflciency  expert  who  testified 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  In 
November  19«8  about  the  huge  cost- 
overruns  on  the  C5-A  plane  Events  have 
Since  proven  Fitzgerald  right  about  the 
C5-A  program,  but  the  Air  Force  re- 
warded Fitzgerald's  candor  with  a  notice 
that  his  servlcea  were  no  longer  needed. 

Fitzgerald  appealed  the  Air  Force  ac- 
tion to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
seeking  to  have  his  job  reinstated.  He 
expected  that  an  open  hearing  before  the 
Comnussion  would  air  the  reasons  why 
he  was  fired  and  bring  out  into  the  open 
some  of  the  scurnious  gossip  top  Air 
Force  ofllclala  had  been  circulating  con- 
cerning Fitzgerald 

But  the  Commlsfilon  denied  Fitz- 
gerald's request  for  an  open  hearing.  In 
my  opinion,  this  depnved  Fitzgerald  of 


hi.s  rig-ht  to  due  process  of  law.  Fitz- 
gerald thought  so  too.  and  appealed  the 
Commission's  denial  of  his  request  for 
'xa.  open  hearing  to  the  U.S.  district 
couj't.  The  district  court  al.so  thought 
Fitzgerald  was  being  deprived  of  due 
process,  and  mandated  the  Commission 
to  hold  an  op>en  hearing. 

Tliat  was  in  June.  But  the  Commission 
still  has  not  held  an  open  hearing:  nor 
does  it  have  any  present  Intention  of 
doing  so  Recently,  I  wrote  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  Robert  Hamp- 
ton, asking  what  was  holding  things  up. 
The  Commission's  answer:  No  hearing 
would  be  held — open  or  closed — until  the 
Commission  appeals  the  district  court 
declsioi.  to  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals,  and 
imtll  the  appeals  court  hands  down  a 
decision. 

Mr,  President,  that  could  take 
montlis.  It  may  even  take  years,  if  a 
fuither  appeal  is  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Of  course,  this  is  precisely  the 
point.  The  longer  the  Air  Force  can  put 
off  a  hearing,  the  more  dilBcult  it  will  be 
to  reconstruct  the  sordid  reasons  for  fir- 
ing Fitzgerald.  The  Air  Force  wants  to 
get  ofif  the  hook.  And  It  may  succeed  In 
doing  so  if  an  open  hearing  is  not  held 
in  tills  case  post  haste. 

Mr.  President,  two  recent  articles  by 
Clark  Mollenhoft,  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Des  Moines  Register  sind 
Tribune,  reveal  some  of  the  scurrilous 
gossip  that  was  circulated  about  Fitz- 
gerald prior  to  his  firing,  and  provides 
.some  background  on  the  reasons  why  the 
Air  Force  flred  him.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  correspondence  with 
Chairman  Hampton  and  the  two  articles 
by  Mr  Mollenhoff  be  printed  In  the 
RECORn  These  demonstrate  how  impera- 
tive It  is  that  Fitzgerald's  request  for  an 
open  hearing  be  granted  witliout  further 
del^. 

Triere  being  no  objecticHi,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

UJ3    B«K*TE. 

September  17.  1971. 
Hon.  RoBEST  E  Hampton. 

Cfiairman.   Civil   ServU-e  Comrntsnafn,   Wash- 
infftou,  DC. 

Dea>  Ma.  CHAniCAN;  As  you  will  recall,  last 
May.  I  wrote  you  concarnlug  Ernest  Pttz- 
Kerald  s  case  before  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. My  letter  urged  the  Conunlaelon  to 
grant  Mr  KUzgerald  s  reqvieht  for  an  open 
hearing 

In  June,  the  VS.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ruled  that  Mr.  Pltagerald 
IS  enutled  to  an  open  hearing.  The  court 
stressed  "the  important  advantages  of  a  pub- 
;i'.  hearing  .to  the  extent  of  being  taken 
for  granted  as  an  ingredient  of  due  process" 

The  court  specL&cally  rejected  the  Com- 
mission's main  argument  tbat  the  hearing 
should  t)e  closed  to  protect  Mr  KUzgerald's 
privacy 

"This  consideration  1b  obviously  of  no  va- 
lidity where  it  is  the  appellant-employee  who 
wauls  the  open  hearing'  ,  the  court  said. 

Despite  this  decision,  the  Chief  of  the  Ap- 
peals Examining  OtBce  iLas  persisted  In  deny- 
ing Mr  Plts^^erald  ■  request  for  an  open  hear- 
ing. He  bases  his  denial  on  the  (act  that  an 
appeal  frixn  the  District  Court  •  decision  has 
been  tiled  with  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  Is  no  Justlflcatlon 
whatsoever  tur  this  arbitrary  action.  If  any- 
thing, this  represenu  a  greater  Infringement 
of  Mr.  Pl'uigerald  s  due  process  rights  Uiau 
the  original  denial  It  will  take  months,  pos- 
sibly even  years,  before  all  possible  appeals 
have  Ijeen  exhau.sted   By  then,  witnesses  may 


be  unavailable  Other  evidence  may  be  de- 
stroyed, I'here  may  be  a  change  in  admin- 
istrations. Thus,  If  the  hearing  Is  delayed 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  appeal,  the  case 
may  well  t>ecome  mcot  And  Mr  Fitzgerald 
will    have    forever   lost   his   right    to    redress. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ooln.  If  an  open 
hearing  Is  held  now.  and  the  appeal  should 
later  be  decided  In  the  government's  favor, 
there  would  be  no  permanent  harm.  None 
of  the  parlies'  rights  would  be  violated  And 
the  ca.se  wrnild  be  disposed  of — one  way  or 
the  other 

In  short,  to  postpone  this  case  pending 
appeal  Is  to  risk  incurring  substantial  harm — 
harm  to  Mr.  Fltagerald.  harm  to  the  Congress, 
and  harm  to  the  public 

To  proceed  now  can  Incur  no  harm  and  It 
Is  tiie  only  way  the  rights  uf  all  parties  can 
t>e  fully  vlDdlcated. 

I  hope  the  Cktmmlsslon  will  proceed  in  this 
case  without  further  delay. 
Sincerely, 

WUXIAM  PKOXMIKZ. 

U.S  Senator. 

US.  Civn,  Saavio  Commissiok. 

Wa.ihington.   DC.   September    30,    1971. 
HliVl.   William   Psoxmju, 
V  S    Senate. 

Dkas  Senator  Psoxmirb  I  have  given  care- 
ful consideration  to  your  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 17,  1971,  requesting  that  the  Cnvll  Service 
CommlSBlon  resume  the  hearing  on  the 
reductlon-ln-force  appeal  of  Mr  Ernest 
Fitzgerald  on  an  open-to-the-pufclic  basis  I 
must  respectfully  decline  that  request  for 
the  reaaon  set  out  below. 

Aa  j'xjur  letter  notes.  Mr  P*ltzgerald 
brought  suit  on  the  open-t>ear1ng  Issue  and 
the  district  court  ruled  In  his  favor  in- 
rldentaJly,  we  did  not  base  cmr  principal  de- 
fense In  that  suit  on  the  matter  of  the 
appellant's  personal  privacy.  Our  defense  In- 
volves several  considerations  the  gist  of  which 
appear  In  my  letter  to  you  dated  June  1, 
1971.  It  Is  our  belief  that  the  position  of  the 
Government  In  this  law  suit  is  sound  and  Is 
In  the  best  Interests  of  all  concerned.  For 
that  reason  we  have  recommended  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  appeal  the  decision 
of  the  district  court. 

This  brings  us  to  the  reason  why  your  re- 
quest muat  be  denied  To  hold  an  open  hear- 
ing on  Mr  PItegerald's  appeal  at  this  time 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  my  General  Counsel, 
compromise  the  Government's  standing  to 
appeal  the  district  court's  decision  by  moot- 
lt»g  the  basic  controversy  now  In  Issue  In  the 
case  As  we  sincerely  believe  our  p<jsltlon  Is  a 
proper  one  that  should  be  resolved  In  the 
litigation,  we  do  not  feel  we  should  endanger 
such  a  resolution  by  changing  our  position 
at  this  time 

I  regret  our  Inability  to  respond  to  your 
letter  more  favorably  We  agree  on  one  thing, 
howerer,  and  that  Is  the  need  for  expedition. 
We  spedflcally  requested  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  expedite  Its  determination  whether 
an  appeal  should  be  taken,  and  Its  handling 
of  the  appeal  should  appeal  be  authorised. 
Sincerely  yours 

RoBKRT  E    Hampton.  Chairman. 

Pitfalls  Akiao  rom  Nixon 
(By  Clark  MoUenhofT) 

Washington,  DC — ^President  NUon  has 
permitted  the  Air  Force  to  maneuver  him 
Into  support  of  the  effort  to  tire  A  Ernest 
Fitzgerald,  the  nuui  who  uncovered  the  mas- 
sive coat  overruiK  In  the  C-6A  air  transport 
contract  with  Lockheed. 

The  Justice  Department  has  filed  an  ap- 
peal from  a  ruling  by  United  States  DUtrlcl 
Court  Judge  WUlltim  Bryant  that  the  use  of 
closed  hearings  tu  the  Fitzgerald  case  Is  "un- 
ooustltutlonal  "  and  a  violation  of  "due  proc- 
ess '  to  which  the  cost  analyst  is  entitled. 

Until  Judge  Bryant  entered  his  order,  the 
Nixon  admlnUlratlon  and  ClvU  Servloe  Cotn- 
trUsslon  Chairman  Robert  Hampton  oould 
claim  they  weren't  espousing  the  Air  Force 
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thesis  that  the  burden  of  proof  was  on  Fius- 
gera:d  to  prove  he  is  entlUed  to  a  public 
hearing 

C>nly  a  few  weeks  ago.  CJhalrman  Hampton 
Indicated  Judge  Bryant's  decision  wouldnt 
be  appealed.  However,  he  has  now  authorized 
the  appeal  of  the  order  which  said  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  Is  "permanently  en- 
jomed  from  holding  hearings  closed  to  the 
press  and  the  public  In  the  appeal  of  plain- 
tiff Fitzgerald   " 

Fitzgerald  Is  the  former  Air  Force  co.st 
analyst  who  In  1968  revealed  to  Sen  William 
Proxmlre's  sutx-ommlttee  on  economy  In  gov- 
ernment that  there  was  a  »2  billion  cost  over- 
run on  the  C-5A  Oalaxy  Jet  transport  plane 
He  was  dlsml.s.sed  by  the  Air  Pf>rce  a  few 
months  later 

The  Air  Force  has  denied  there  was  any 
connection  between  Fitzerald's  testimony  be- 
fore Proxmlre's  committee  and  the  decision 
to  crop  him  The  military  officials  say  Fitz- 
gerald's Job  was  eliminated  In  an  economy 
reshufUlng 

The  problems  for  the  White  House  over 
the  Fitzgerald  dismissal  are  sure  to  multiply 
once  there  Is  a  clear  understanding  that  the 
White  House  backs  the  appeal  based  on  the 
Air  Force  thesis  that  closed  hearings  do  not 
violate  due  process  and  are  not  unconstitu- 
tional. 

There  is  no  claim  by  the  Air  Force  that  the 
national  security  would  be  endangered  by 
open  hearings  The  Air  Force  Is  also  seeking 
to  hide  the  story  that  Its  spokesmen  scam- 
pered all  over  Washington  explaining  there 
were  some  highly  questionable  activities  on 
the  part  of  Fitzgerald  that  was  the  real  reason 
he  was  being  f1r«l  They  hinted  darkly  at 
some  "conflict  of  Interest  "  on  Fitzgerald's 
part. 

The  problem  of  the  coet  overruns  Involved 
actions  taken  In  the  last  months  of  the  John- 
son administration  There  woe  no  reason  for 
either  President  Nixon  or  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  Laird  to  get  Involved. 

Yet,  over  a  period  of  the  last  three  years, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  permitted  It- 
self to  be  pulled  deeper  Into  the  Pltz«erald 
matter  by  Air  Force  Secretary  Rot)ert  Sea- 
mans.  Jr  .  and  the  legal  ofTlces  of  t>oth  the 
Air  Force  and  Civil  Service  Commission 

While  the  Air  Force  takes  the  position  that 
Fitzgerald's  Job  was  al>ollshed  Fitzgerald 
claims  he  Is  simply  being  flred  because  he 
"told  the  truth"  He  Is  trying  to  get  his  Job 
back    throtigh    Civil    Service    procedures 

Flt?.gerald  contends  the  Air  Force  wants 
s  closed  hearing  to  avoid  exposure  of  lu 
■"smear  campaign"  against  him 

Fitzgerald  argues  that  closed  hearings  are 
provided  for  In  the  law  solely  as  "a  protec- 
tion for  the  employe"  and  not  as  a  prot^ - 
tlon  for  the  government  Only  national  se- 
curity grounds  covild  be  used  by  the  Air  Force 
In  Insisting  that  Its  wltnes-ses  appear  in 
closed  session. 

Fitzgerald  went  through  several  days  ol 
closed  hearlntts  before  taking  his  case  before 
Judge  Bn-ant  In  June.  Judge  Bryant  ruled 
"this  closed  hearing  is  unconstitutional  and. 
if  allowed  to  proceed,  would  result  in  a  fun- 
damental right  forever  lost  to  him  (Fitz- 
gerald) . 

"The  important  advantages  of  a  public 
heatrlng  In  judicial  and  quaal-Judlclal  pro- 
ceedings have  been  thoroughly  recognized — 
to  the  extent  of  being  taken  for  granted  as 
an  Ingredient  of  due  process,  "  Judge  Bryant 
ruled. 

"In  federal  criminal  prosecutions  a  public 
hearing  Is  guaranteed  by  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution.  As  for  civil  pro- 
ceedings, Federal  Rule  of  ClvU  Procedure  77 
( B  I  requires  that  "all  trials  upon  the  merits 
shall  be  conducted  In  open  court  and  Insofar 
as  convenient  In  a  regular  courtroom',"  he 
said. 

'As  against  all  the  weighty  considerations 
favoring  open  bearings,  the  only  justification 
of  any  substance  that  defendants  (the  Air 
Force)  have  advanced  In  support  of  the  regu- 


lation's flat  prohibition  of  them  Is  the  protec- 
tlon  of  the  privacy  of  the  appellant-employe  ' 
Judge  Bryant  said.  "This  consideration  is 
obviously  of  no  validity  where  It  Is  the  ap- 
pellant-employe who  wants  the  open  hear- 
ing •• 

Herman  D.  Stalman,  as  hearing  officer,  has 
suspended  hearings  pending  an  appeal  by 
the  Justice  Department 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
a.ipeals  court  In  Washington  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  would  feel  as  strongly 
about  open  hearings  t>elng  a  part  of  due  proc- 
ess as  Judge  Bryant  By  pursuing  the  appeal, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  left  the  Pres- 
ident vulnerable  to  bart>8  !rom  his  political 
loes  on  the  basic  Issue  of  a  government  em- 
ploye s  right  to  a  free  and  open  trial. 

Watch  on  Washington 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 
Washington.  DC. — On  at  least  two  occa- 
sions In  1869,  the  Air  Force  received  in- 
vestigative reports  from  Its  field  offices  clear- 
ing A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald  of  allegations  of 
■conflicts  of  Interest" 

Thoee  reports  were  on  file  several  montiis 
l>efore  Air  Force  spokesmen  began  telling 
legislative  leaders  the  story  that  Fitzgerald, 
the  cost  analyst  who  has  exposed  the  billion 
dollar  cost  overruns  on  Lockheed's  C— 5A 
transport  plane,  was  Involved  In  provable 
■conflicts    of    Intereet " 

The  existence  of  those  reports  clearing 
Fitzgerald  Is  at  least  part  of  the  reason  that 
Air  Force  Secretary  Robert  C  Seamans  Jr  . 
and  Assistant  Air  Force  Secretary  Spencer 
J  Schedler  are  insisting  on  closed  hearings 
in  Fitzgerald's  fight  against  his  firing  from 
his  Job 

At  least  two  Air  Force  personnel  have  »xlt- 
ten  Fitzgerald  and.  In  subsequent  conversa- 
tions, have  verified  the  existence  of  the  two 
RUC  (Referred  Upon  Completion  i  rei>orts 
The  two  said  that  despite  the  hazard  involved 
m  telling  the  truth  they  will  testify  in  sup- 
port of  the  Fitzgerald  contention  that  top 
Air  PT>rce  officials  were  peddling  untrue  stones 
about  Flt7.t;er»lds  "conflict  of  Interest  at 
the  While  House  and  In  Congress 

Both  have  said  they  wovild  prefer  not  to 
testify  because  of  an  understanding  of  how  it 
might  wreck  a  career  by  telling  the  truth 
but  would  do  so  tinder  a  subpoena  from  Fitz- 
gerald 

Apparently,  the  strategy  by  the  Air  Force 
and  ClvU  Service  Commission  Chairman 
Robert  Hampton  is  to  avoid  a  public  hearing 
as  long  as  possible  U.8  District  Court  Judge 
William  Bryant  has  ruled  a  closed  hearing  is 
unconstitutional  because  it  does  not  provide 
PMtzgerald  with  due  process  In  his  challenge 
to  the  firing. 

The  Nixon  White  House  has  given  the  okay 
to  an  appeal  of  Judge  Bryant's  ruling. 

The  Air  Force  Is  trying  to  avoid  expoeure 
of  lu  actlviUes  to  "get  Fitzgerald"  and  the 
manner  In  which  these  efforts  were  coordi- 
nated through  Investigations  i>ald  for  by  a 
defense  contractor. 

FlW^erald  was  fired  by  Schedler,  the  assist- 
ant secretary  for  financial  management,  in 
November,  1969  and  was  Immediately  re- 
placed by  John  J  Dyment  of  New  York,  Dy- 
ment  was  a  partner  in  Arthur  Young  * 
Company  the  auditor  for  Lockheed,  and  co- 
defendenl  In  a  suit  charging  both  companies 
with  concealing  the  massive  cost  overruns  on 
Lockheed's   C-6A 

The  complaints  from  Congress  about  the 
"incredible  insensltlvlty  "  that  Involved  hir- 
ing of  Dyment  as  a  constiltant  for  the  Air 
Force  were  highlighted  by  Representative 
WUllam  Moorhead  (Dem  .  Pa)  who  wrote 
President  Nixon  urging  him  to  repudiate  the 
"punitive  action"  against  Fltegerald. 

Here  Is  a  chroncrtogy  of  events : 

November.  IMS — Fltegerald  testified  before 
the  joint  congressional  suboommlttee  on  the 
13  bUUon  in  cost  overruns  on  the  C-AA. 

Karly  In  IftflB — an  Air  Force  Investigation 
of   Fitzgerald   was   quietly    launctied    In   con- 


nection with  conflict  of  Interest  charges  The 
charges  linked  Fitzgerald  with  Performance 
Technology  Corp.,  a  small  flrm  In  Waltham. 
Mass. 

May.  1969 — the  first  Investigation  cleared 
Fitzgerald.  He  had  held  a  30  per  cent  stock 
Interest  In  the  firm  prior  to  Joining  govern- 
ment service 

Fitzgerald  had  been  with  the  New  England 
firm,  which  had  some  government  contracts, 
from  1963  until  the  fall  of  1966  However, 
he  sold  hU  Interest  for  114.000  before  Joining 
the  Air  Force  as  a  c««t  analyst  In  September. 
1965 

August,  1969 — the  Air  Force  started  an- 
other investigation  of  Perlormance  Tech- 
nology Corp  again  to  make  a  "conflict  of 
Interest"  case  Again,  the  RUC  ref>ort  cleared 
Fitzgerald. 

November,  1969— top  officials  of  the  Air 
Force,  including  Secretary  Seamans  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  Schedler.  met  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Fitzgerald  firing  by  Senator 
William  Proxmlre  (Dem..  Wis  )  Representa- 
tive Moorhead  and  others  with  the  already 
discredited  "conflict  of  Interest  "  allegation 
In  connection  with  Performance  Technology 
Corp. 

December.  1969 — Schedler  declined  when 
asked  to  put  the  allegation  against  Fitz- 
gerald in  writing  for  the  White  House 

The  question  of  whether  Seamans  or 
Schedler  or  someone  at  the  top  level  in  the 
Special  Investigations  Office  headed  by  Brig- 
adier General  Joseph  Cappuccl  was  aware 
of  the  misirtlormatlon  about  the  alleged 
conflict  can  only  be  answered  by  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  Fitzgerald  investigation 
file. 

Legal  appeals  In  the  case  have  resulted 
in  stayliig  Judge  Bryant's  order  for  an  open 
hearing  and  could  delay  it  for  months.  Pntz- 
gerald  contends  some  of  his  key  witnesses 
Inside  the  Air  Force  have  already  gone  or 
are  dead,  and  that  there  is  a  real  danger 
that  f.les  will  be  stripped,  lost  or  misplaced. 

Fitzgerald,  who  has  caused  the  Air  Farce 
a  great  deal  of  emlwrrassment  over  his  C  5A 
disclosures,  has  no  Illusions  about  what  the 
Air  Force  might  do  lo  his  file. 


ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNmON  OF 
SEN.^TORS  KENNEDY  BYRD  OF 
■WEST  ■VIRGINIA.  AUXDTT.  AND 
BELLMON  TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. 1  ask  unammous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  dlstingtushed  Senator  from 
Connecticut  'Mr.  RiBicorT',  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusets 
(Mr.  KENNEDY'  be  recogniaed  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minute.s;  to  be  followed  by 
recognition  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  now  speaking,  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes;  to  be  followed  by 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  tMr.  Allott*  for  not  to 
exceed  15  nunutes:  to  be  followed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon  1  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
ALLEN  I .  WiUiout  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SCHWEIKER  ON  THURSDAY 

NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday  next.  October  21.  1971,  Im- 
mediately following  the  recognition  ol 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the    distinguished    Senator    from    Peiui- 
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sylvanla  (Mr.  Scwweikkr')  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM   EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.   ETC. 

The  PRESIDEnvfT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred.  a.s  indicated: 

RrPOBT  ON  FlN»L  DmRMINATlON  OF  CLAIMS 

or  CtXTKin  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Clalnis 
Commission,  tran.smlttlng.  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  its  tlnal  determination  with  re- 
spect to  docket  No  ass.  Swlnomlsh  Tribal 
Community.  Plaintiff,  v  Ttie  United  Stat<»s 
of  .America,  Defendant  (with  accompanying 
papers)  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Approprlatlon.s 

Report  on  PaopKRrr  Acquisitions  or  Emeb- 

aCNCT  SUPPUES  AND  Eqt;U>MCNT 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  ClvU  Defense. 
Deparimeiit  of  the  .\rmy  reporlUig.  pursuant 
to  law  on  property  acquisitions  or  emergency 
suppliea  and  equipment,  for  the  quarter 
ended  September  30,  1971,  to  the  Committee 
on  .\rmed  Services. 

Rtporr    ON    CoN-niAt-rs    vir    Mn  itart    Com- 
sTBtrcTioM   Awarded   WrrnoiT   FfiRMAi.  Ad- 

VrarWEMENT 

.\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  l&->r,  a  report  on 
contracts  for  military  construction  awarded 
wltilo^lt  formal  advertiHement,  for  the  6- 
month  period  ended  June  30.  1971  (with  an 
accompanying  report » ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servtct^ 

Pboposzd  Extension  and  Amendment  of  the 
EkroNOMic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970 

A  lett«r  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  extend  ajoA  amend  the  iG<-onoaiic 
btahUizAtion  Act  of  1970.  as  »n^eiKled.  and 
for  other  purp>oses  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers), to  the  Committee  an  Banking  Hou.s- 
Ing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Paopos«D  Amendment  ■»■  Rail  Passencek 
SEavici  Act  or  1»70 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1B70  in  order  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistonc*  to  the  Natlon&l  Kaiiruad  Passenger 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  purchasli:ig 
raUroAd  equipment,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce 

PaoposED    Amendment    of    Commcnications 
At-r  OF  1934 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munication.'* Comml.sslon.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proptieed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to 
permit  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
miaeion  to  grant  radio  statlun  licenses  in  the 
safety  and  special  and  ezpertmeatal  radio 
services  directly  \o  aliens,  representatives  of 
aliens,  foreign  corporations,  or  duinastlc  cor- 
porations with  alien  officers,  directors,  or 
stockholders;  and  to  permit  aliens  holding 
such  radio  station  licenses  to  be  llrensed  as 
Of>eratlons  (with  accompanying  papers);  u.1 
the  Committee  on  Commerce 

Report  of  Comptroixer  Oenfhal 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  Ui 
law  a  report  entitled  Pricing  of  Noncompeti- 
tive Contracts  Subject  to  the  Requlremen'.a 
of  the  Truth-In-Negotlattons  Act — A  Sum- 
mary of  Reports  Issued  In  Pl.»cal  Tear  1971  " 
Department  of  Defense  dated  October  14 
1971  (with  an  accumpanylni?  report):  t<j 
the   Committee   on    Oovertimenl    Operations 


Report    on    Claims    or    Certain    Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  CommLssloner,  U  8 
Court  of  Claims.  Washington,  DC,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en  the 
claim  o.'  certain  Kaw  Indians  against  the 
United  States,  Congressional  Reference  2-69 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com 
mJttee  on  the  Judiciary 

PROPOSKO    liECISl.ATION     RtLATIVC    TO    Na«COTIC 

Addicts 

A  letter  from  the  Atwirney  Oeneral.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  leRlslatlon  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  Staten  Code  to 
a\iih<)rl7«  the  Attorney  Creneral  tu  provide 
care  for  narcotic  addicts  who  are  placed  on 
probation,  released  on  parole,  or  mandatorily 
released  (with  an  accompany Ini;  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Jtidlclary 

Repobts  Relativi  to  Third  and  Sixth 
Pretemcnci  Classification  for  Cebtadi 
Alixn* 

A  letter  from  the  Oommlnsloner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturailzatlon  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports relative  to  third  and  sixth  preference 
classification  for  certain  aliens  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 

A  reso. utlon  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfHce 
and  CI VI.  Service: 

•  H  J    Res     199 
"MemorlallsOng  the  President  of  the  United 

8tate8  to  have  the  United  States  Post  Office 

laaue    a    commemorative    stamp    honoring 

the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans 

"Whereas.  The  Spanish-American  War  was 
the  dawn  of  r.his  Nations  leadership  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  it  marked  the 
last  great  conflict  between  the  people  of  a 
free,  self-governing  republic  and  that  of  an 
absolute  monarchy,  and 

"Whereas,  It  was  this  country  s  first  war 
for  hunuuilty.  and  the  only  one  hundred  per- 
cent volunteer  army  the  world  has  ever 
known  Twenty  thousand  volunteers  were 
called  aLid  two  million  anawered  those  calls. 
Four  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand 
served,  and  one  million  five  hundred  and 
seventeen  thousand  were  not  needed.  The 
men  came  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  the 
North  the  South,  the  East  and  the  Wert 
The.He  soldiers  wiped  out  sectionalism,  and 
healed  the  wounds  of  civil  strife,  marking 
the  rebirth  of  a  Nation:  and 

'Whereas.  The  Spanish  War  Veteran  re- 
ceived no  bonus,  no  war  rlhk  Insurance,  no 
adjusted  compensation,  no  vocational  train- 
ing and  :io  hospitalization  until  1923,  twenty 
years  after  the  Spanish  War  was  over;  and 

■'Whereas.  The  veterans  of  all  our  wars 
have  been  brave  and  worthy  sons  of  America 
Millions  went  to  war  before  the  Spanish- 
American  soldier  and  mlUlona  have  gone 
since,  yet  he  stands  unique,  distinctive,  one 
who  def;erve«  the  admiration  of  all  mankind; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Issuance  of  a  commemora- 
tive poB'H^je  stamp  would  be  a  fitting  ac- 
knowledgement that  this  country  has  not 
forgotten  these  men;    now  therefore. 

'Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring.  That 
we  do  'irxe  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  Post  Oflkce  au- 
thorities to  lasue  a  stamp  or  stamps  cxim- 
memoratlng  the  unique  history  written  by 
the  deed*  of  the  Spanish -American  War  Sol- 
dier, and  honoring  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans    and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  IhU 


resolution  be  transmitted  to  President  Nixon. 
the  Postmaster  General,  Senators  Allen  and 
Sparkman,  to  each  menil)€r  uf  the  Alabama 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatlvef 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  Preel- 
dent  of  the  Senate," 

A  I  lint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
.Stall'  lit  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  -Servlccb: 

"Assembly     Joint     RESOLtrnoN     No,     41— 

Rei  ative   to   Draft   of   Police   Ofttcers 

"Whereas.  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Leglsltttore  of  the  State  of  California  that 
some  local  draft  boards  of  the  United  States 
Selective  Service  Sysfctem  In  this  slate  have 
been,  and  are,  classifying  In  class  I  .A,  and 
inducting  Into  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States,  many  full-time,  sworn  peace 
officers  employed  by  municipalities  and  pub- 
lic agencies  In  the  State  of  California,   and 

"Whereas.  It  has  also  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Legislature  that  other  local  draft 
boards  In  the  Stste  of  California  have  been, 
and  are.  classifying  full-time,  sworn  peace 
officers  wilhln  their  Jurisdiction  la  class  II-A. 
thereby  deferring  said  peace  offlcers  from 
Induction  Into  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States,  and 

"Whereas.  Full-time,  sworn  peace  officers 
may  qualify  for  classification  In  class  II-A 
In  that  their  employmeivt  as  peace  officers  Is 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
health,  safety  and  lutereel,  and 

'Whereas.  These  peace  officers  are  en- 
gaged as  vital  fighters  In  the  domestic  war 
against  crime  and  violence    and 

"Whereas.  Tlie  continued  practice  of  cer- 
tain local  draft  boards  In  classifying  peace 
officers  In  class  I- A  has  had.  aixi  will  con- 
tinue to  have,  adverse  and  disruptive  effect 
upon  the  ability  of  the  police  and  sheriffs' 
departments  of  this  state  to  fight  crime  and 
protect  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  California, 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Cailfornla 
memorializes  the  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  to  uniformly  classify  all  full-time, 
sworn  peace  officers  In  class  II-A  so  that  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  California  not  t>e  placed  in  Jeopar<ly 
for  lack  of  peace  offlrers;  and  t)e  U  further 
Kesolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly trun-srrut  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Preslderil  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Repres<-ntatlve  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Di- 
rector (jf  the  Selective  Service." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  state  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

"ASSEMBLT   JOTUT   RFSOLUTION   NO     47 

Relative  to  an  Oil  Spill  Strike  Force 

Whereas.  A  nucleus  national  level  strike 
force  consisting  of  personnel  trained,  pre- 
pared and  available  to  provide  the  necessary 
servU-cs  to  carry  out  the  National  Oil  and 
Hazardous  Materials  Pollution  Contingency 
Plan  has  been  established  by  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  and 

"Whereas,  Such  a  strike  force  la  presently 
located  on  the  Eivst  Coast  of  the  United 
States,   and 

Whereas,  The  strike  force  Is  being  aug- 
mented and  ultimately  will  be  sited  at  loca- 
tions throughout  the  country:   and 

Whereas.  The  preponderance  of  oil  vessel 
traffic  on  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States 
and  the  experience  of  the  recent  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  spill  warrant  the  assignment  of  the 
next  trained  strike  force  to  a  West  Coast 
port,  now.  therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  faintly.  That  the 
Leglalature  of  the  State  of  Oftllfomlft  me- 
morlallzea  the  Presldant  of  the  United  SUtes 
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and  tl»  WntA  mum  Ccwit  anted  to  Baal«n 
the  n«»  »tirt«M  attowi  imtti  rtrlke  feroe 
team  iKfTlllrfied  by  t»>«  Tm«»d  9tmtm  CoMt 
Guard  to  the  Wes*  (3o«*t:  and  be  tt  further 

'\Rejats«tf,  Tbst  the  Chief  Clvk,  of  Um  As- 
sembly ttunamlt  eoplee  of  thla  rwoltislon  to 
the  Prealdatit  and  Vice  PreBldont  of  the 
United  at»t«a  and  to  the  Omnmandant  of 
the  United  Statee  Coast   Guard." 

"As.sEMBLT  Jonrr  KtaeAxmott  No    53— 
RKLA-rrrv  to  Whalbs 

"Whereas,  The  world  population  of  whales 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  sertoualy  re- 
duced due  to  Increaaingly  effective  hunting 
methods  utUUslng  modem  technology;    and 

"Whereas.  The  harvesting  of  whales  is  no 
longer  necessary  because  adequate  substi- 
tutes are  now  easily  available  for  every  prod- 
uct resulting  from  the  processing  of  whales; 
and 

Whereas.  Several  species  of  whale  have 
already  been  »o  reduced  In  number  that  they 
are  now  li>clud«d  on  the  endangered  species 
list  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  and 

"Whereas,  The  only  whales  stlU  hunted  by 
whalers  of  this  country  are  on  the  endan- 
gered species  list  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  Include,  among  others,  the  »el, 
finback,  sperm,  bowhead,  blue  humpback, 
white    and  gray  whales,   and 

"Whereas.  On  March  1,  1971.  Maurice  H 
Stans,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  announced 
his  Intention  to  ban  the  taking  of  all  whalea 
on  the  endangered  species  list  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  has  fixed  a 
final  termination  date  of  Decemt>er  31.  1971. 
for  such  activities;  and 

"Whereas.  The  International  Whaling 
CommtsBlon  has  aliolied  a  quota  of  40  fin- 
back whales.  51  sel  whales,  and  75  sperm 
whalee  to  the  United  States  Ui  spite  of  the 
fact  that  these  species  have  been  reduced 
in  number  sufficiently  to  resxilt  in  their  in- 
clusion on  the  endangered  species  list  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and 

Whereas.  Permission  has  been  granted 
for  the  hunting  of  whales  until  the  end  of 
this  year  even  though  such  ■whales  are  en- 
dangered species;  and 

"Whereas.  A  total  of  186  whales  may  be 
taken  before  December  ?1.  1971.  all  of  which 
are  considered  endangered  species  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  urgently 
requests  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Maurice 
H  Stans,  to  Immediately  ban  all  whaling 
sctlvitlee  from  the  United  States  In  order  to 
save  as  many  whales  as  p>osalble  for  reprop- 
agstlon;  and  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
Slate  of  California  respectfully  momorlallzes 
the  Prealdent  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  work  diligently  with  other  nations 
which  are  still  involved  In  whaling  and  with- 
in the  International  Whaling  Commission  to 
terminate  as  soon  as  possible  the  hunting  of 
any  species  of  whale;  and  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  Prmldent  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
to  the  Secretary  of  tiM  Interior,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Bepreae n  ta tl ves,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Repreaentatlve  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.' 

A  Jaint  ieeolutk>n  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Staxe  of  California,;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 


"AesnsaLT  Joun  UamoLxrwaoof  No.  6<^^Rei-a- 
rrvx  To  FTTftPi  '■t'T"*t  or  a  Hational 
Pask  im  rax  Ajua  or  xax  SairTa  MoancA 
MoTnrrAXNs  un  rx*  Brokbi  akb  Watbu  or 
TRx  Bunt.  B*ii«ii  CMAimmL  &IC0  Bamta 
Momea  Bat 
"W&n— a.  Til*  rsfian  fsxMnUx   •noon* 

pa8sin«  Um  Baiau  Monloa  Manntalna  isest- 
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waMi  tram  th*  San  me«o  Freeway  and  east- 
ward from  Point  Mugu.  portkms  of  the 
beaolkM  an«  ,— — —  of  Santa  Mociica  Bay 
WMMvaHl  fnsn  Bonaet  Boulevard,  and  the 
Santa  Bartaum  Cbannal  eastwani  from  Point 
Mugu  is  an  area  of  atgnfeant  natural,  scenic, 
scleatlBc,  and  historic  Tmlne:  and 

■  Whereas,  Stieta  wUdemess  and  near  wil- 
derness areas  which  are  adjacent  to  large 
expanding  centers  o*  urban  population  are 
ever  Increasingly  threatened  by  land  devel- 
opment and  pollution;    and 

"Whereas.  The  region  poeeeaecs  tuUque 
eikvlrofimentai  values  and  should  be  pre- 
served as  a  national  park  for  the  benefit  of 
future  generations,   and 

"Whereas,  Preservation  and  recreational 
use  of  this  region  would  enhance  the  envi- 
ronment of  contiguous  communities  by  the 
multiple  use  of  resources,  would  provide 
green  belt  open  spaces,  and  would  make  this 
area  available  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
great  numbers  of  people;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Kcsolrcd  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact, 
implement,  and  support  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  national  pork  In  California  In  the 
region  generally  encompassing  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  westward  from  the  San 
Diego  Freeway  and  eastward  from  Point 
Mugu.  portions  of  the  beaches  and  seashore 
of  Santa  Monica  Bay  westward  from  Suneet 
Boulevard,  and  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
eastward  from  Point  Mugu;  and  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and 
Kopreeentatlve  frotn  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

".VssKMBLT  Joint  RssoLtrriON  No    34 — 
Relative  to  Clinical  Laboratosies 

Whereas.  The  cltlzeEis  of  the  State  of 
Callfcmla  are  developing  a  growing,  critical 
awareness  of  the  quality  of  available  health 
c»n:  and 

"Whereas.  The  State  of  California  has,  for 
over  SO  years,  led  In  the  field  of  regulation 
and  licensing  of  the  clinical  laboratory:  and 

■  Whereas.  This  leadership  was  attained 
only  through  the  active  participation  and 
cooperation  of  all  profeaslonals  working  and 
licensed  within  the  field;  and 

"Whereas.  Congress  has  recognized  the 
important  contribution  of  the  clinical  labo- 
ratory to  total  health  care  In  the  passage  of 
Medicare'   fPubllc  Law  89-»7)  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  rules  and  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Impede  the  Implementa- 
tion of  congressional  desire  by  stringent 
regulations  upon  the  clinical  laboratories  In 
the  State  of  California  In  parUcular  and  the 
United  States  generally;  and 

"Whereas,  The  regulations  require  that 
clinical  laboratories  must  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  either  a  physician  with  enumer- 
ated quallflcatlcma  or  a  person  with  an 
earned  doctoral  degree  in  certain  fields  In 
order  to  qualify  under  Medicare  after  a 
spedfled  date;  and 

"Whareaa,  Such  raqulremants  will  prevent 
the  participation  of  many  oatfomla-llcensed 
clinical  laboratories  and  limit  the  abUlty 
of  physicians  to  fully  utlilae  all  resources 
avaUabla  In  Cailfomla;  and 

"Whsrsai.  The  moat  Important  considera- 
tion In  oertlfilnc  eijntwai  laboratorlas  stiould 
be  the  atkllitr  of  a  glvaa  laboratory  to  per- 
form thoas  tssta  aubmittad  to  It,  and  Sec- 
Uoa  iOS.1314  of  the  riguUtlona  appears  to 


set  forth  means  of  determining  wttettoer  a 
laboratory  does  perform  adequately,  al- 
though It.  too.  place*  ezcesalvc  emphasis 
upon  the  degree  held  by  the  director,  now, 
therefore,  tie  it 

"Besoloed  b}i  the  Assembly  aitd  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Cahfomia  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oailfomla  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
C-ongress  of  the  United  States  to  direct  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  reexamine  its  present  standards  for 
clinical  laboratories  and  the  impact  they 
will  have  upon  the  provision  of  services  in 
California  and  other  stales;  and  be  it  furtiier 

■■Reaolv€d.  "mat  the  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  be  requesrted  to 
amend  Its  clinical  laboratory  regulations  to 
recognize  the  excellence  of  strict  lleeaslng 
of  cUnlcal  laboratories  In  states  such  as 
California  and  to  place  major  emphaaU  upon 
a  determination  of  the  adequacy  of  a  labora- 
tory's performance  as  opposed  to  the  degrees 
earned   by   Its  director:    and   be   It   further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  is  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
copies  oi  this  resolution  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  &ta.ies.  u> 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeentauves, 
to  each  Senator  and  RepresentaUve  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  t.)  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State    of    Cahfomia:    to    the    Committee    on 
Veterans    Affairs. 
AsssKBLT  Joint  Rbsoldtion  No    37 — Rkla- 

TTVE   'TO   THE    EST ABUSB MENT    OF    A    NATIONAL 
CxMETEBT    in    CALIFOaNIA 

"■Whereas,  There  are  preeenily  almost 
3,000,000  veterans  residing  In  California  eli- 
gible for  burial  In  a  naUonal  cemetery,  yet 
the  three  existing  national  cemeteries  In 
CallfCK'nta  are  closed  to  future  veteran  burials 
because  of  lack  of  space:  and 

•Whereaa,  Hunter  Leggett  Military  Re- 
servation is  an  example  of  an  area  readily 
aoceaalble  to  many  CaUfomlans  and  contains 
an  area  of  many  acres  currently  untiaed  nd 
not  adjacent  to  suialtlve  areas  of  the  mili- 
tary eatabllahment:  and 

-Whereas.  Hunter  Leggett  Military  Res- 
ervation la  Ideally  suited  for  a  natlonaj 
cemetery,  and  the  base  offers  the  manpower 
and  machinery  to  keep  the  cemetery  ojjera- 
tional:  and 

"Whereas.  Such  cemeteries  would  involve 
no  oast  to  the  federal  goveminent  as  far  as 
laod  IS  ooncemed  and  the  opcratlonaJ  ooets 
would  be  minimal;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Aesoloed  by  the  Assembly  and  Settate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jotntly.  That  the 
Le^alature  oif  the  State  at  California  respect- 
fully naemorlAllaes  t&e  PraaUtaDt  and  the 
Congress  ot  the  United  States  to  ooosMer 
this  together  wiiii  all  other  potuitiai  aitce 
for  a  national  cemetery,  and  establish  one  or 
more  soch  natkmai  cemct«nee  m  Callfcmla. 
and  be  It  further 

"Aesoiveti.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  o*  the  As- 
sembly transmit  ooples  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  Utt  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  each  Senator  and 
TTtiprnnnnTstl  TB  from  Oailforaia  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  " 

Beaolutlons    of     the     CommoaweaJth     of 
Maasachuaetts:    to    the    Coounlttee    on    In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 
RasoatrnoiVB  MncoaiALnnNC  the  CoKcarss  or 

Tint  Ui»TTaD  Stat«s  To  Paovnw  Montt  roa 

THE    BaTABUaHMaKT    ANT    PBUSaaTATlOIt    Or 

TKX  Tkaoobtts  KoaatTsaxo  Hoica  Nationai. 

HiBTOBic  Sua  IM  Pwn.tnai  fma 

■  WheT«»a,  Oeaaral  TkMUUua  Xoadviaako  of 
American  Revolutionary  fame  spant  more 
lime  in  Philad^i^Ua  tbiaa  any  cabav  Aaamri- 
can  place  axoept  Waat  Potat;  aii4 
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"Whereas.  Hla  last  Ameiic&o  home  located 
301  Pln«  Street  In  said  Phll*delphla  baa  been 
propoaed  a«  a  National  Hlatorlc  Site  to  pre- 
serve in  public  ownership  this  hlatorlcaUy 
significant  property  asaoclated  with  hla  life 
for  the  benefit  and  Inspiration  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  and 

••Whereas.  ThU  would  be  a  fitting  tribute 
to  a  famoxie  son  of  Poland,  an  outatandlng 
general,  patriot  and  humanitarian  and  to  a 
respected  repreaentatlve  of  a  great  nation 
and  people,  many  of  whom  are  inbabttanta 
of  ova  commonwealth  and  who  In  their  own 
right  have  contributed  greatly  to  Us  well 
being;  therefore  be  It 

••Reaolved.  That  the  Maasaohusetts  Senate 
respectfully  request*  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  money  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  preservation  of  the  Thad- 
deus  KoeclusKko  Home  National  Hlatorlc 
Site  in  Philadelphia;  and  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the 
members  thereof  from  the  commonwealth." 


By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 

on  Commeroe: 

Carl  R.  Berman.  Jr.,  and  John  W.  DeCoate. 
for  permanent  appointment  In  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmoapheric  Administration. 


Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Judiciary  ■ 

"RiMOLtfTioNs  Memorializing  th«  Congress 
or  THE  UNrrro  States  To  P«opo8«  an 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  the 
Untteo   States    Permittino    Bible   Reading 

AND     THE     RlCTTOL     of     NoNDENOMIN  ATION  AL 

Prater   in    Pvbi.ic   S<"h.kjijs 

■'Wherraii,  Young  students  of  today  faced 
with  social  economic  and  penwinal  problems 
unknown  to  previous  generations  of  stu- 
dents, need  the  mural  guidance  and  dally 
quiet  refletcloii  provided  by  Bible  reading 
and  a  recital  of  nondeuomtnatlonal  prayers; 
and 

"Whereat.  Thousands  of  signatures  have 
been  collected  by  John  W  Davidson  of  South 
Boston  In  support  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  Bible  reading  and  the  re- 
cital of  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer  in  public 
schojls.    now.  therefore,  be  U, 

•  Resulved.  That  the  Massitchusetts  Sen- 
ate urges  the  Cotigress  of  the  United  States 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  permitting  Bible 
reading  and  the  recual  of  nondenomlna- 
tlonal prayers  in  public  schools;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
t<i  ihe  presiding  officer  of  each  brancli  of  Con- 
gretia  and  to  each  member  thereof  from  the 
Commonwealth." 

The  F>^titlon  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Michael 
Baldlgo.  Bloomlngton.  Ind  .  praying  for  the 
enactment  at  a  unit  pricing  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urtjan  Af- 
fairs 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Aasembly  of 
Kamtmotijbu  Son,  Okinawa,  praying  for  a 
currency  exchange  In  Okinawa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  H  >u«lng  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  Elizabeth,  N  J  .  praying  for  the  passage  of 
H  R  9360  and  HR  9381  relative  U^  offstreet 
parking  fa^.-Ultie«.  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking     Housing  and   Urban   Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Nevada  Wild- 
life Federation.  Inc  .  Sparks.  Nev  ,  in  oppoai- 
tlon  to  complete  protection  '  as  a  substitute 
for  sound  wildlife  niaiia^emenl  techniques 
and  practices,  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session, 

Tlie    following    favorable    reports    of 

nomlnation.s  were  .submitted: 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated; 

By   Mr    ERVTN    (for   himself  and   Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina)  : 

S  2701.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  a  misdemeanor  the 
flight,  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  by 
any  person  who  Is  the  parent  of  a  minor 
child  or  who  Is  a  married  man.  If  such  per- 
son so  flees  with  the  Intent  of  evading  hla 
legal  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
p«)rt  or  maintenance  of  his  minor  child  or  <jf 
hU  w:fe  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jvidlc.ary 

By  Mr.  ERVIN 

S  2702  A  bill  to  insure  the  separation  of 
Federal  powers  by  amending  the  Judicial 
Code  to  provide  for  original  Jvirlsdlctlon  In 
the  District  Court  fur  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia over  certain  civil  actions  for  declara- 
tory and  Injunctive  relief  brought  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
against  officers  and  employees  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  thj  Oovemment.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAV1T8: 

S    2703.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and    Natonallty   Act.   Referred   to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  CHIUffl 

8.  2704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rita  Ros- 
ella  Vallerlanl.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    ANDERSON    ifor   hlm.self   and 
Mr.  Jachson  I  ; 

S  2705.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a  program  u.)  pro- 
vide road  systerrus  on  Indian  reservations 
necessary  for  health,  education  and  the  de- 
veUipment  of  Indvistry  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    AIXOTT   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMENICK)  : 

S.  2706  .\  bin  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Stonewall  National  Recreation 
and  Cultural  Area,  Colorado,  and  for  other 
purpcses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE 
S.  2707  A  bill  to  provide  economic  growth 
and  stability  by  re.storlng  the  investment 
credit,  accelerating  Individual  Incume  tax  re- 
ductions, postponing  Social  security  tax  In- 
creases, and  providing  additional  weeks  of 
unemployment  Insurance  beueflte  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

S  270fi  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authorlza- 
tion.s  3t  appropriations  under  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
By  Mr  HATFIELD 
8  2709  A  bin  to  permit  American  citizens 
to  hold  gold  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of 
the  requirement  that  gold  resen-es  be  held 
ftgaln.1t  currency  In  circulation  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs 

By  Mr  HARTKE: 
S  2710  A  bill  to  provide  for  rational  plan- 
ning of  rail  services  and  facilities  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  physical  restructuring  of  rail- 
roads when  necessary  to  Insure  the  continu- 
ation of  essential  rail  services.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr  FONO  (for  himself.  Mr  Baker. 
Mr  Bath.  Mr  Bible,  Mr  Hattield. 
Mr.  HoixiNoa,  Mr  Ritmphrzt,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr  Kenweut,  Mr  Metcalf, 
Mr  MosKic.  and  Mr  Wilxxams)  : 
8  2711  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of  the 
Immlgfratlou    and    Nationality    Act    with    re- 


spect to  certain  testa  for  oaturallBatlon.  Re- 
ferred  to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPAKKMAN   (for  hlmaalf  and 
Mr    To-WRR)  : 
8    2712.  A  bUl   to  extend  and  amend  the 
Economic     StabiUeatlon     Act     of     1870.     as 
amended,   and  for   other   purposes.   Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.   2713     A   bin   to   amend   title    18  of    the 
United  States  Code  to  authorise  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  provide  care  for  narcotic  ad- 
dicts who  are   placed  on   probation,  released 
on  parole,  or  mandatorily  released.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEAIX. 
S    2714.  A  bill  for  the  relief  uf  M    Sgt.  Wil- 
liam C.  Harpoid,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  i  retired). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PERCY, 
S  2715,  A  bUl  to  provide  tliat  any  person 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  within  the  District 
of   Columbia  shall   be  deemed   to  have  given 
his  oonsent  to  a  chemical   test  of  bis  blood, 
breath,  or  urine,   for   the   purpose  of  deter- 
mining  the  alcoholic   content  of   his   blood. 
Referred    to   the   Committee   on    the   DLstrlct 
of   Columbia 

Ry  Mr  D01.E 
S  2716  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Dolore.s 
Ramirez  Vda  Sandoval.  Oabrlel  Sandoval- 
Ramlre?,  Mario  Sandoval-Ramlrez.  and  Ar- 
turo  Sandoval-Ramlrez  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  HANSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Mr.  OfRNEY  I  : 
S  2717.  A  bill  to  amend  t;tle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  divi- 
dends n\ay  be  used  to  purchase  additional 
paid-up  National  Service  Life  Insurance. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterar.s* 
Affairs. 

By  Mr   MONDALE 
S.  2718   A  bill  to  establish  and  protect  the 
rights  of  day  laborers    Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

By  Mr   PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr   Bakek, 
Mr    Bennett.   Mr    Mos.-?.   Mr    Dole. 
Mr    Packwood.  and  Mr    Randolph)  ; 
S.  271-     A  bill   to  Improve  highway  safety 
programs    particularly    with    respect    to    the 
prevention   of   accidents   resulting    from   the 
excessive  use  of  alcohol.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 
By  Mr    HOLLINOS 
8    2720    A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  donations  of  surplus  supplies  and 
equipment  to  State  and  local  public  recrea- 
tion   agencies     Referred    to    tne    Committee 
on  Government  Operations 

8    2721    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chief  Petty 
Officer   Judge   P    Oliver.   U  S     Navy,    and   his 
wife.  Thelma  F  Oliver   Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PONG 
8.    2722    A    bin   relating    to   comparability 
adjustments    In    pay    rates    of    Federal    em- 
ployees.  Referred   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
onc9  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  TAFT: 
8    2723    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs    Clem- 
ence    A     Aoun.    Referred    to    the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  HOLLINOS  (for  himself.  Mr 
Baker.  Mr  Bennett.  Mr  Bentsen. 
Mr  Bible.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Crans- 
ton. Mr.  Dominick,  Mr  BAffrx-ANO. 
Mr  Fannin.  Mr   Goldwatbr,  Mr.  Mc- 

OOVEEK,     Mr      MclNTTR*.     MT.    MA1»8- 

fTn.o.  Mr    Pabtorr.  Mr.  ScHwmtxR. 

Mr.   Stevens,    Mr.   Tarr,   Mr.   Thti- 

MOKD,      Mr.     WnxuMS.      and     Mr. 

YotTNO)  : 
8  J  Res   160  Joint  resolution  to  pay  tribute 
to  law  enforcement  ofBcera  of  thla  country  on 
Law  Day,  May  1,  1973   Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILU5  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

By  Mr  ERVTN: 
S  2702.  A  bill  to  insure  the  separation 
of  Federal  powers  by  amending  the  Ju- 
dicial Code  to  provide  for  original  juris- 
diction In  the  I>istrlct  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  over  certain  cit-il  ac- 
tion? ?or  declaratory  and  Injunctive  re- 
lief brought  by  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States  against  officers  and 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

separation    of    PfiWFHS    AND    THE 
COMPTROLtrB    GnVERAL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  to  insure 
the  separation  of  Federal  powers,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  appear  in  court  through 
Ills  own  counsel  to  obtain  a  Judicial  de- 
termination of  issues  Involved  where 
there  are  conflictinR  positions  between 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Comptroller  General.  This 
bill  would  provide,  where  such  differences 
of  legal  opinion  exist,  a  means  of  deter- 
mining, firxaUy,  the  legality  of  disputed 
payments  before  such  paj-ments  are  ac- 
tually made  At  present,  the  Comptroller 
General  Is  virtually  defenseless  when  the 
Attorney  General  decides  that  he  will  not 
adhere  to  a  ruling  of  the  Comptroller 
General. 

Under  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921,  balances  of  public  accounts  cer- 
tified by  the  Comptroller  General  are 
binding  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  empowered  to  render  decisions  In 
advance  on  any  question  involving  pay- 
ments to  be  made.  An  advance  decision 
is  binding  upon  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  the  sense  that  an  accountable 
officer  may  not  be  held  responsible  for  a 
pa>Tnent  upon  which  the  Comptroller 
General  has  ruled  favorably  In  advance 
An  advance  decision  against  the  legality 
of  a  proposed  payment  Is  considered  as 
binding  upon  ttie  recipient  ofTlcer.  since 
as  a  practical  matter  great  risk  attaches 
to  clisregardmg  the  ruluig  and  tliereby 
generating  a  statement  of  deficiency  at 
the  account  settlement  stage. 

All  parties  Involved  in  programs  of  the 
Government  should  be  able  to  rely  on  the 
ftnaUty  of  rulings  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  for  an  adverse  ruling  of  the 
Comptroller  General  has  a  decided  im- 
pact upon  pn>gram8  of  the  Oovemment 
at  whatever  stage  in  the  program  It  is 
rendered.  When  this  impact  is  felt  in  the 
early  or  planning  stages,  the  agency  in- 
volved usually  has  the  facility  lor  neces- 
sary reprograxnlng,  substitution,  or  re- 
direcuon.  This  impact  is  more  keenly  felt 
when  a  program  is  underway,  contracU 
have  been  let,  and  coounitments  with  the 
private  sector  made. 

There  have  been  instances  in  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  differed  with 
the  ComptroUer  General  on  significant 
issues  and  such  differences  by  their  na- 
ture bring  to  question  the  finality  of 
the  Comptroller  General's  decisions  on 
the  executive  branch,  particularly  since, 
at  present,  there  Is  no  means  readily 
available  to  have  the  matter  Judicially 
determined.   In  fact,   in  a  recent  case 


where  the  Attorney  General  differed  with 
the  Comptroller  General,  the  Attorney 
General  stated  that : 

I  baxcUy  need  to  add  that  the  oonclualona 
expraaaed  herata  may  t>e  relied  on  by  your 
Department  and  other  contracting  agenclet 
and  their  accountable  officers  in  the  admin- 
Istratlou   of    Executive   Order    11246. 

The  effect  of  which  was  to  advise  the 
executive  agencies  to  disregard  the 
ComptroUer  Generals  opinion.  Con- 
frontations of  this  sort  are  inimical  to 
the  orderly  functioning  of  government. 

The  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General 
IS  an  arm  of  the  Congress.  It  is  the  faith- 
ful watchdog  over  the  disbursement  of 
the  public  moneys  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, The  Congress  has  provided,  by 
law,  sanctions  agrainst  accotm table  offi- 
cers who  are  in  contravention  of  the  rul- 
inps  of  the  Comptroller  General  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  to  en- 
force tliese  sanctions,  but  where  he,  as 
an  arm  of  the  executive,  disagrees  uith 
the  Cumptroller  General,  an  arm  of  the 
Conftress.  and  refuses  to  enforce  the 
sanction.s,  he  is  igrjoring  the  mandate 
of  Congress.  This  is  a  clear  violation  of 
the  constitutional  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers. 

President  Nuton.  in  a  statement  is- 
sued on  December  22.  1969.  when  the  is- 
.sue  of  the  legality  of  the  so-called  Phil- 
adelphia plan  was  being  considered  by 
the  Congress,  recopnized  verj-  succinctly 
the  problems  which  can  arise  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. He  said; 

When  rulings  differ,  however  when  the 
chief  legal  officer  of  the  executive  branch 
aiid  the  chief  watchdog  of  the  Congress  end 
up  with  oppoelng  views  on  the  liaiDe  matter 
of  law.  the  place  for  resolution  of  such  dif- 
ferences. Is  the  courts — just  as  it  la  for  the 
resolution  of  differences  between  private 
citizens. 

The  President  was  spealting  in  refer- 
ence to  an  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ate had  attached  to  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  ruling  by  the 
Comptroller  General  against  a  contrary 
opinion  by  the  Attorney  General.  Con- 
tinuing, he  said: 

The  amendment  as  preaeuUy  written 
makes  a  court  review  extremely  difficult,  even 
quesUouabte.  For  example.  14  contracU  have 
been  let  under  the  Phlladalphla  Plan.  If  the 
amendment  passes,  these  contracts  will  have 
to  be  canceled.  IX  the  contractors  should  not 
elect  to  sue.  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovarninent  could  not — and  the  matter 
would  not  reach  the  courts  unless  a  member 
of  my  cabinet  were  intentionally  to  violate 
the  law. 

The  position  I  am  taklnc  Is.  therefore,  that 
the  amendment  iteed  not  be  strlclten  but  that 
It  should  be  modified  to  permit  prompt  court 
review  of  any  differences  between  legal  opln- 
lotu  of  the  OwnptroUer  General  and  those  of 
the  *tecutlTe.  and  to  r>ermlt  the  ComptroUer 
General  to  have  his  own  counsel  (rather  than 
the  Attorney  General  i  to  represent  blm  In 
such  cases  " 

The  President  further  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  Independence  ol  the  Comp- 
troller General  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity: 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic of  this  Nation  that  I  consider  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States  of  the  tttniOBt  Importance  In 
the  separation  of  powers  in  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. The  amendmant  now  under  discussion 
by  the  Congrees  will  not  and  should  net  be 


permitted  to  bring  tlxls  principle  into  any 
doubt. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  princi- 
ples espoused  by  the  President  in  the 
foregoing  statements  by  him  Indeed.  I 
too  ".  .  consider  the  independence  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
of  the  utmost  Importance  in  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  in  our  Federal  system  " 
The  bill  before  us  today  would  embody 
precisely  those  recommendations  made 
by  the  President : 

To  permit  prompt  conrt  review  of  any  dif- 
ferences Isetween  legal  oplnlcms  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  thoee  of  the  Executive, 
and  to  permit  the  Comptroller  Genarai  to 
have  h;s  o»  n  ccunael  (rather  than  the  Avuor- 
ne\   General  i   to  represent  him  in  such  cases. 

This  bill  would  lodge  original  lurisdic- 
lion  over  stiits  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral would  be  authorized  to  commence 
in  the  U.S.  EWstrict  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  SpeciflcaUy.  in  con- 
ferring such  jurisdiction,  the  bill  provides 
that  when  the  Comptroller  General  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  executive  branch 
IS  about  to  expend,  obligate,  or  to  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  or  obligatton  of 
ijublic  funds  over  which  the  Comptrolier 
General  has  account  «ttlement  authority 
in  an  illegal  maruier,  he  may  institute 
civil  action  for  declaratory  and  injunc- 
tive relief  in  the  District  Court  few  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  so  doing,  the 
ComptroUer  General  is  authorized  to  be 
represented  by  attorneys  employed  in  his 
Office  and  by  auch  other  counsel  as  he 
may  employ.  If  the  Attorney  General  cer- 
tifies that  he  disagrees  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  he  is  authorized  to  rep- 
resent the  defendant.  Other  partle?  af- 
fected by  the  action  will  be  served  and 
mav  intervene  or  be  impleaded  Pron- 
sion  L-?  made  for  the  action  to  be  heard 
and  determined  by  a  three-judge  district 
court  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  22M  upon 
application  of  the  ComptroUer  General  or 
Attorney  General.  U  inaUtution  of  suit 
vmder  this  section  delays  a  payment 
beyond  the  due  date  lor  goods  or  serv- 
ices delivered  to  and  accepted  by  the 
United  States,  such  payment  when  made 
win  include  interest  at  6  per  centum  for 
the  lime  withheld 

Congressional  control  over  actions  that 
tlie  ComptroUer  General  might  bring  is 
provided  in  the  bill  because  a  provision 
is  included  which  in  effect  provides  for  a 
congressional  veto  over  suits  which  might 
be  contemplated.  Specifically,  before 
commencing  action  or  making  an  appear- 
ance the  ComptroUer  General  must  wait 
60  days  from  the  time  he  has  suiwnltted 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  arxl 
Government  Operations  of  the  House  ol 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  an  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  circumstance? 
giving  rise  to  the  action  wKitcmplated 
II  during  this  60 -day  period,  the  Con- 
gress enacts  a  concurrent  resolution  in 
svitaetance  that  it  does  not  favor  the  uisU- 
tution  ol  the  action  contemplated,  no 
action  can  be  taken. 

This  biU  is  not  inteD<ied  to  alter  or 
snbetantively  affect  any  exutlng  provi- 
sions of  law.  such  as  thoee  goremlng  the 
legality  of  pubUc  contracts,  obUgattons, 
M-  expenditures,  and  the  finality  of  ad- 
ministrative determlnaUoDB.  It  will  en- 
able  the   ComptroUer  General   to  aert: 
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Judicial  review  of  hla  determinations  In 
advance  of  payment  or  obligation  of 
public  funds  In  violation  of  such  determl- 
natlCMis.  This  issue  could  normally  reach 
the  courts  only  If  and  when  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  brought  a  suit  to  recover 
amounts  Illegally  paid,  an  event  not  like- 
ly to  come  about  If  the  Attorney  General 
has  already  decided  that  the  payments 
were  legal,  or  if  an  aggrieved  third  party 
who  has  standing  to  sue  brought  an 
action. 

In  cases  where  a  difference  of  opinion 
arises  between  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  over  the  legality 
of  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  tiie 
executive  branch  proceeds  on  the  basis 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  it 
Is  clear  that  the  executive  branch  Is 
asserting  the  power  to  use  Government 
funds  upon  Its  own  determination  of  au- 
thority and  its  own  interpretation  of  per- 
tinent statutes.  This  seriously  threatens 
the  control  of  the  Congress  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  moneys,  and  is  an- 
other example  of  executive  erosion  of 
the  constitutional  principle  of  separation 
of  powers. 

Where  such  differences  exist,  a  situa- 
tion arises  to  limit  severely  the  ability  of 
the  Comptroller  General  to  carry  out  the 
duties  assigned  to  liim  by  the  Congress.  I 
refer  to  you  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
Comptroller  GeneraJ  on  August  2.  1971. 
in  which  he  states : 

While  the  number  of  Iriatances  where  these 
dlfferencea  have  arisen  Is  relatively  small,  we 
believe  that  when  such  actions  are  talcen  by 
the  Executive  Branch  there  are  presented 
such  serious  challenges  to  the  authority 
vested  by  law  In  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  as 
to  present  a  substantial  threat  t<5  the  main- 
tenance of  effective  legislative  control  over 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Like  Argus,  the  faithful  watchdoK  of 
Odysseus,  the  Comptroller  General  is 
the  fiscal  watchdog  for  the  Congress  and 
like  Argus,  let  not  the  Congress  sleep,  as  it 
lias  too  many  times  in  the  peust. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
imanimoiis  consent  that  Its  text  appear 
in  the  Record  following  these  Introduc- 
tory remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

3.    2702 
A  bill   to   Insure   Che  separation   of    Federal 
powers  by  amending  the  Judicial  Code  to 
provide    tor    original    Jurisdiction    In    the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
over   certain    civil    actions   for   declaratory 
and  Injunctive  relief  brought  by  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  States  against 
officers    and    employees    of    the    executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 
Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of     the     United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    (a) 
chapter  86  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code, 
Is  hereby  amended  by  renumbering  section 
1363    as    1364    and    by    inserting    lmine<llat.elT 
after  section  1363.  a  new  section  to  be  desig- 
nated section  1363.  as  follows: 

"I  1363.  Suits  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States 
"(a)  The  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  ot 
any  clvU  action  for  declaratory  and  injunc- 
tive relief  that  many  be  brought  by  the 
Comptroller  General  erf  the  United  States 
against  any  offloar  or  employee  of  the  ezecu- 
tiy«  branch  of  the  Government  whenever  tb« 


Oomptroller  aeneral.  In  the  performance  of 
any  of  his  functions  auihortsied  by  law.  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such  offlcer 
or  employee  Is  about  to  expend,  obligate,  or 
authorise  In  an  Illegal  manner,  the  expendi- 
ture or  obligation  of  public  funds  over  which 
the  ConnptroUer  General  has  account  settle- 
ment authority 

•(b)  The  Attorney  General,  upon  certifl- 
callon  that  he  is  In  disagreement  with  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral,  may  represent  such  offl- 
cer or  employee  In  such  action 

"(c)  Other  parties.  Including  the  pro- 
spective paye^  or  obligee  who  shall  be  served 
with  notice  of  process,  may  Intervene  or  be 
impleaded  as  otherwise  provided  by  law.  and 
process  In  such  an  action  may  be  served  by 
certified  mall  beyond  the  territorial  limits 
of    the   District   of   Columbia. 

"(di  Upon  application  of  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  or  the  Attorney  General,  an  action 
brouRht  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  a  district  court  of 
three  Judges  under  section  2284  of  this  UUe. 
An  action  brought  under  this  section  shall 
bo  expedited   In  every   way. 

■'(e)  In  actions  brought  under  this  sec- 
lion  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  be  repre- 
sented by  attorneys  employed  In  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Offlce  and  by  counsel  whom 
he  may  employ  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  governing  appointments  in 
the  competitive  service,  and  the  provision  of 
chapter  61  and  sut)chapter8  III  and  VI  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  Oeneral  Schedule  pay  rates 

••(f)  In  the  event  the  Institution  of  suit 
under  this  section  serves  to  delay  a  payment 
tieyond  the  date  It  was  due  and  owing  la  pay- 
ments for  goods  or  services  actually  delivered 
to  and  accepted  by  the  United  States,  then 
such  paymeiit  when  made  by  the  agency  In- 
volved shall  Include  Interest  thereon  at  a 
rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  for  the  time 
such  payment  was  delayed.  Otherwise  no 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  award  dam- 
ages against  the  United  States.  Its  offlcers. 
or  employees  as  a  result  of  any  delay  oc- 
casioned by  reason  of  the  institution  of  suit 
under  this  section. 

■•|g)  Ttils  section  shall  be  construed  as 
creating  a  procedural  remedy  In  aid  of  the 
statutory  authority  of  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
er»l  and  not  (M  an  enlargement  or  limitation 
of  such  authority.  It  Is  not  Intended  to  alter 
or  affect  any  existing  provUlons  of  law 

■■(h)  No  action  may  be  Instituted  nor  an 
appearance  made  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
under  this  section  until  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  sixty  calendar  days  (excluding  the 
days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In  session 
because  of  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment  of 
the  Cor.gress  sine  die)  following  the  date  on 
which  an  explanatory  statement  by  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  circumstances 
giving  rise  to  the  action  contemplated  has 
been  filed  with  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  Government  Operations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and  during 
such  sixty-day  period  the  Congress  has  not 
enacted  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  In 
substance  that  It  does  not  favor  the  institu- 
tion of  the  civil  action  proposed  by  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  86  of  title  3«. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out — 

'1363.  Construction  of  references  to  laws  of 
the  United  States  or   Acts  of  Con- 
gress.' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
•1363.  SuiU  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 

the  United  States. 
"1364.  Construction  of  references  to  laws  of 
the  United   States   or   Acts   of   Con- 
gress.■ 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jackson)  . 
8.  2705,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a  pro- 


gram to  provide  road  systoms  on  Indian 
reservations  necessary  for  health,  edu- 
cation, and  the  development  of  Industry. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  :o  begin  an 
accelerated  road  program  on  Indian  res- 
ervations, a  step  which  is  long  overdue. 

There  has  been  a  resurgence  of  Inter- 
est in  recent  years  about  ways  to  improve 
the  economic  and  social  well-being  of 
American  Indians.  This  Is  commendable. 
Coupled  with  this  wish  Is  the  laudable 
realization  that  aid  to  the  Indian  people 
must  be  provided  In  such  a  way  to  allow 
self-help  and  local  determination.  Im- 
position of  various  "solutions  '  to  various 
real  and  Imagined  Ills  frequently  restilts 
in  failure,  or  Indeed  even  worsens  the 
actual  problem 

During  my  public  life,  I  hav?  attempted 
to  orient  myself  toward  solu:lons  which 
the  Indians  themselves  have  offered  suid 
which  will  bring  about  permanent  im- 
provements rather  than  short-term 
economic  gains  which  have  a  way  of 
primarily  benefiting  non-Indian  "out- 
side experts."  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
intentions  of  those  who  have  attempted 
the  latter  approach,  simply  the  results. 

An  example  of  the  approach  I  favor  Is 
the  Navajo  Irrigation  project  a  proposal 
which  I  sponsored  some  years  ago.  When 
complete.  It  will  mean  the  Irrigation  of 
.some  110.000  acres  of  land—productive 
land  which  the  Navajos  themselves  will 
farm  and  from  which  they  will  receive 
the  benefits.  Another  measure  which  I 
-sponsored  in  the  91st  Congress  makes 
Indian  tribes  eligible  to  receive  Federal 
airport  construction  and  Improvement 
funds,  previously  available  only  to 
municipalities. 

One  of  the  big  needs  of  the  Indian 
people,  especially  those  on  large  reserva- 
tions in  the  West,  is  adequate  transpor- 
tation. Other  efforts  to  provide  economic 
opportunities,  medical  and  health  care 
services,  and  educational  programs  can 
be  rendered  ineffective  if  a  transporta- 
tion network  is  not  available  for  the  peo- 
ple whom  the  programs  are  supposed  to 
serve. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
further  addresses  itself  to  t-ie  need  for 
Improving  the  transportation  system  on 
Indian  reservations.  Specifically,  It  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
build,  through  contract  or  otherwise, 
road  systems  on  Indian  reservations 
which  will  aid  hi  reaching  the  Jobs,  medi- 
cal services,  and  schools  I  mentioned 
above.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  need 
for  .such  a  construction  program.  It  is 
very  high  on  the  list  of  priorities  of  the 
Indians  themselves  because  they  are 
forced  to  live  every  day  with  the  Incon- 
venience, frustration,  and  often  real  dan- 
ger which  comes  from  physical  isolation. 

My  legislation  authortze-s  the  appro- 
priation of  $50  million  this  fLscal  year  and 
for  each  of  the  next  4  fiscal  years,  with 
sums  to  remain  available  until  exi)ended. 
This  is  a  fairly  high  amount,  but  exceed- 
ingly low  when  one  coiMlders  the  tremen- 
dous areas  In  need  of  road  development 
and  the  high  level  of  economic  benefits 
which  can  result  once  the  transportation 
system  Is  a  reality. 
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By  Mr  ALLOTT  <lor  himself  and 
Mr.  DoBCNicK) : 

S.  2706  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Stonewall  National 
Recreation  and  Cultural  Area,  Colorado, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Stonewall 
National  Recreation  and  Cultural  Area 
in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  Stonewall  area  is  west  of  Trinidad 
on  the  east  slope  of  the  Culebra  Range  of 
the  Sangre  de  Cnsto  Mountains.  The 
Purgatoire  River  has  its  headwaters  in 
this  area  and  there  are  several  small  al- 
pine lakes  There  are  mountain  peaks 
soanng  to  over  14.000  feet  in  elevation 
and  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  trees  in- 
cluding pinon.  fir,  spruce,  aspen,  and 
the  unique  bristlecone  pine.  Wildlife 
abound,  including  elk.  deer,  bobcat,  bear, 
coyote  and  wild  turkey. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  unique 
geological  formations,  many  of  which  are 
textbook  examples.  Volcanic  dikes  re- 
sembling great  stone  walls  radiate  from 
the  Spanish  Peaks,  north  of  the  area,  and 
extend  for  miles  It  is  from  this  geologi- 
cal formation  that  the  name  Stonewall  is 
derived.  Some  of  these  stone  walls  rise 
above  the  surrounding  terrain  to  heights 
of  200  to  300  feet. 

Archaeological  features  such  as  petro- 
glyphs  and  other  Indian  remains  en- 
hance the  variety  of  cultural  resources  to 
be  found  here. 

The  area  formed  a  part  of  a  large 
Spanish  land  grant — the  Maxwell 
grant — and  the  flavor  of  the  Spanish- 
American  culture  remains  today. 

Later,  in  the  hi.story  of  the  area,  gold 
was  sought  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Purgatoire.  but  it  was  coal  mining  which 
eventually  became  the  major  industry. 
More  than  80  million  tons  of  coal  have 
been  produced  from  the  vicinity.  The 
coal  bearing  seams  are  horizontal  and 
rather  deep,  and  past  mining  has  been 
by  a  room-and-pillar  method  with  ac- 
cess by  shafts.  About  one  tenth  of  the 
coal  occurring  at  the  outcrop  has  been 
transformed  into  natural  coke  by  igneous 
intrusions  This  coke,  when  blended 
with  small  amounts  of  noncoking  coal, 
is  of  superior  metallurgical  processing 
quality.  The  coal  has  been  used  in  the 
blast  furnaces  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Steel  Mill  at  Pueblo,  Colo.  A  mod- 
em mine  Is  still  in  operation,  but  It  not 
within  the  proposed  Stonewall  Recrea- 
tion and  Cultural  Area. 

Mr.  President,  the  Stonewall  Area  is  a 
rich  mosaic  of  resources,  includmg  re- 
mains of  past  Indian  occupations,  the 
flavor  of  present-day  Spanish-American 
culture,  structures  relating  to  the  historic 
and  contemporary  economic  activities, 
and  a  wealth  of  natural  features  includ- 
ing a  diverse  flora  and  fauna  and  text- 
book examples  of  geologic  phenomenon. 
Numerous  combinations  of  these  diverse 
features  serve  to  Illustrate  the  Interrela- 
tionships between  prehistoric,  historic, 
and  contemporary  man  and  nature  in 
the  stonewall  region.  StonewaU's  great- 
est potential  lies  In  Its  eminent  suitability 
for  revealing  the  total  story  of  cultures 
and  ethics,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 


viding for  a  wide  range  of  legitimate  rec- 
reational pursuits,  which  reqtiire  a  more 
flexible  framework. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  the  desired  degree  of  man- 
agement flexibility  so  that  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  Stonewall  area  may  be 
achieved  for  the  benefit  of  present  and 
future  generations.  In  drafting  this  legis- 
lation, I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
present  categories  of  national  parks, 
monuments,  seashores,  recreation  areas, 
and  so  forth  were  inadequate  or  mappro- 
prlate  with  respect  to  the  Stonewall  Area 
and  its  potential.  Tlic  classification  of 
recreation  area  was  closest  to  the  en- 
visioned development  and  utUization  of 
the  Stonewall  Area,  but  on  closer  exami- 
nation, it  was  found  to  be  wanting.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  term  "cul- 
tural" was  added  so  that  the  Secretary 
would  have  a  vast  degree  of  development 
and  management  flexibility  with  the 
proper  emphasi.s  on  recreational  and  cul- 
tural a-spects  of  the  area. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Stonewall  National  Recre- 
ation and  Cultural  Area  within  our  na- 
tional system  of  parks  and  recreation 
areas  will  be  a  signiflcaint  contribution 
to  that  system  and  will  provide  Impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  recreation,  ed- 
ucation, and  cultural  needs  and  desires 
of  the  public. 


By  Mr  MONDALE: 

S.  2707.  A  bill  to  provide  economic 
growth  and  stability  by  restoring  the  in- 
vestment credit,  accelerating  individual 
Income  tax  reductions,  postponing  social 
security  lax  increases,  and  providing  ad- 
ditional weeks  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance 

S.  2708.  A  bill  to  increase  the  author- 
izations of  appropriations  under  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  for 
over  2  years,  we  have  been  paying  the 
mounting  price  of  a  mindless  economic 
policy. 

Today  that  price  has  reached  $70 
billion 

That  Is  how  much  more  we  could  pro- 
duce If  almost  a  third  of  our  plant  smd 
equipment  were  not  idle — if  5  million 
of  our  workers  could  find  jobs. 

This  staggering  waste  must  set  some 
kind  of  national  record.  And  the  tragedy 
is  compounded  when  we  realize  who  is 
picking  up  the  tab. 

Because  the  enormous  cost  of  Mr 
Nixon's  policies  has  not  been  spread 
evenly  over  the  American  economy. 

American  workers  have  borne  the 
brtmtof  It. 

Many  mlUlons  have  paid  with  their 
jobs;  almost  one  worker  of  every  three 
has  experienced  some  reduction  in  work, 
or  had  a  relative  who  was  cut  back. 

While  the  Wall  Street  Journal  at- 
tributes all  our  ills  to  supposedly  "in- 
flationary" wage  demands,  the  average 
worker  today  is  less  well  off  than  6  years 
ago. 

The  wage  Increases  of  6  long  years — 
eaten  up  by  inflation 

Meanwhile,   through   much   of   the   6 


years,  the  corporations  made  record  prof- 
its. 

So  the  President's  original  economic 
game  plan  was  not  just  wasteful  It  was 
also  unconscionably  unjust 

Then,  a  few  weeks  ago  came  the  dra- 
matic announcement ;  President  Nixon 
was  replacing  the  old  failure  with  a  new 
economic  plan 

And  I  do  commend  the  President  for 
reversing  his  course  I  wish  he  had  act- 
ed sooner — but  at  least  he  adopted  a 
niimber  of  sensible  steps.  But,  the  cen- 
tral problem  remains:  the  President's 
new  program  is  just  as  biased  against  the 
worker  as  the  old  one — maybe  more  so. 

It  is  m  Its  program  for  economic 
stimulation  that  the  administration  has 
really  outdone  itself. 

Here  is  what  happeris  in  1972 

Adding  the  investment  tax  credit  to  the 
other  business  tax  proposals,  it  comes  to 
$9  billion — more  than  a  20  percent  cor- 
porate tax  cut. 

Yes.  the  average  taxpayer  also  gets  a 
tax  cut — about  $100.  The  catch — Catch 
72,  we  could  call  it — is  that  there  is  an 
even  larger  increase  in  social  seciirity 
taxes — of  about  $150. 

So  the  average  worker  will  pay  more 
in  1972  at  the  same  time  that  the  cor- 
porations are  getting  the  largest  tax  cut 
in  American  historj'. 

This  is  not  only  backward  policy.  It  Is 
rotten  economics. 

Almost  all  the  experts  agree  that  what 
the  economy  needs  now  is  greater  con- 
sumer buying  power. 

Therefore,  the  priorities  of  the  tax 
package  must  be  reversed. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
redress  the  imbalance  in  the  President's 
program. 

My  bill — the  Economic  Growth  £ind 
StabiUty  Act  of  1971— would: 

Substitute  the  investment  credit  for 
the  new  guidelines  covering  the  deprecia- 
tion of  plant  and  equipment.  Firms  ■will 
still  get  a  large  tax  break  for  investment 
in  plant  and  eqiupment,  but  at  a  loss  to 
the  Treasury  of  $3  to  $4  billion  a  year  less 
than  m  the  President's  package. 

Accelerate  the  income  tax  cuts  pres- 
ently scheduled  for  1972  and  1973  to  Jan- 
uary 1971  This  will  give  consumers  a  $4  5 
bilUon  tax  cut  this  year.  In  contrast  to 
the  much  smaller  cut  pronded  for  by  the 
administration  in  1972; 

Delay  the  $3  bilhon  social  security 
tax  increase  presently  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  on  January  1.  1972:  and 

Provide  extended  unemplo.vrnent  com- 
pensation benefits  to  workers  who  have 
exhausted  both  their  normal  26  weeks  of 
coverage  and  the  13  weeks  of  additional 
benefits  provided  in  periods  of  high  un- 
employment. 

I  am  also  introducing  a  second  bill 
which  would  double  the  funds  for  the 
Emergency  Emplo>Tnent  Act.  and  thus 
create  additional  badly  needed  public 
sernce  jobs  for  the  unemployed.  More- 
over, I  intend  to  give  my  full  support 
to  the  Randolph-Blatnik  bill  which 
would  also  provide  quick  relief  to  many 
of  the  jobless. 

Finally.  I  intend  to  press  a  number  of 
additional  concerns; 

Congress  should  move  ahead  full  steam 
to  pass  welfare  reform  and  revenue  shar- 
ing legislation;  and 
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The    President    should    release    a    sub-  pUced    in    service    after    August    15.    1973,   6  "(b)  Percentage  ^tanOaxd  DeducUcm. — The 

Sl.iiltial  portion  of  the  $13  billion  frozen  percent  of  the  qualified  Investment."  percentage  standard  deduction  U  an  amount 

bv  the  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget             '"^^    section  46 1  b X 5 1   of  such  code  irelat-  equal    to    15    percent    of   the    adjuiited   gross 

ThP^  mpaKurftfi  will  orovide  the  econ-  '"*  '""  '^«"'""   wable  years)    Is  amended  Income,  except  that  such  deduction  shall  not 

inese  measures  WUl  proviae  tne  econ              ,  i  ,    by    inserung    after    -The    amount"    in  exceed   •2.000    (»1.000,   in   the   case   of  a  sep- 

oniy    with    much    more   sumiuauon    than  tlie  matter  preceding  subparagraph    I  A)   "at-  arate  return  bv  a  married  individual) 

Uie  Presidents  pactage.  With  unemploy-  tnbutable  to  property  placed   in  service  be-  "ic)   Ix)w  income  Allowance  -The  low  In- 

ment    above    5   million,    oin-   first   priority  fore  August  16,  1971.  ■.  and  conie  allowance  u  »1.0O0  (•500  in  the  case  of 

must  be  to  encourage  a  vigorous  expan-            (2i    by    inserting    after    •  taxable    year'    In  a  separnte  re. urn  by  r  niarrlpd  individual)." 

Sion  that  will  put  iniHlons  of  unemployed  subparagrap:!    ud      attributable   u>  property  (b)   Section  802ie)  of  tl.e  Tax  Reform  Act 

back  to  work  placed  in  service  before  August  16,  lOTl".  of  1969  Is  repealed 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Hou^e  Ways  ,  ;<"    f '"'"'".**"  ^.If  ""  °«  T^  ^^'^  T^  s«^    ■'^^    f"-"^«  REQuia^-cNTs. 

,  .,    B  "»»  ~  „        ,  ,        J  latiiiK  to  public  Utility  property)  Is  amended 

and  Means  Committee  has  aiready  cum-  ^^  ^^^  ^  follows:  i»)   SecUon    6012(a)(1)    o«r    the    internal 

pleted    action    on    the    tax    package     Al-           --{Ai    in    the   case  of  section   38   property  Revenue   Code  of   1964    (relating   to  persons 

though    It    contains    some    notable    im-  which  is  public  utility  property,  the  amount  required    to    make    returns    of    income)     l.s 

provements  over   tlie   bill   sent   up   by   the  of   the  qualified   investment  shall   be —  amended 

administration,  the  Ways  and  Means  bill          "(i)    with  respect  to  such  property  placed  n )   by  striking  out   "1600  •  each    place  it 

is  still  heavily  buused  in  favor  of  the  cor-  m  service  before  August  16,   1971.  3,-7  of  the  "PP*^"..'-^*™'"  »"''  inserting  in  lieu  there- 

noralinns    T  hoiif   the  Senate  will  be  able  amount    determined    under    paragraph    (1),  o^    •""0  • 

porauons.  i  nop€  tne  oenate  win  ot  aoie                                                         k-  -o     ^  (2)   by  striking  out  "$l,70C"  each  place  it 

to    effect    further    .significant    improve-          .          ^^^^  ^^            ^^  ^^^^^     ^              ^^^^^  ^pp^^,   ^nd  insertmg   in   lieu   thereof   ".i.- 

menus   when  Ur^  iegLslation  comes  over  ^^  ^,^,^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^    jg^,     ,,^-   ^^  ^^^  750  .  and 

from  Uie  House.  amount    determined    tinder   paragraph    (1)."  <3)    by  striking  out  ■■»2.30C "  each  place  It 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  two           (f)    section   47(a)(4)    of   such   code    (re-  appears      and      Inserting      in      lieu      thereof 

bills    be    printed    at    this    point    in    the  lating  to  property  destroyed  by  casualty,  etc.)  ■'•2.5O0". 

Record.  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  'b)    Section    941(d)     of    the    Tax    Reform 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  before  Act  of  1969  is  repealed, 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  August  le,  197l    unlefa  after  August  15.  1971,  Sec  204    Collbction     or     Income     Tax     at 

follows'                                                                    '  section    38    pr  ;>perty    Is    placed    In    service    by  Socacx  on  Wacks 

S    2707  '•'>"    taxpayer    to    replace    the    property    de-  j^,    Section  3402(a)   of  the  Internal  Reve- 

A     hin     tr,    nrovlde    economic     m-owth     and  scribed  In  subparagraph  (A) '  nue  Code  of  1964  ( rehiUnjc  to  requirement  of 

A    bill    to    provide    economic    growth    ana                  Section    47(a)  (.«>)    of   such    code    (re-  withhoidinei  is  amended 

stabllltv  by  restoring  the  investment  credit.  ,.,,,,„     ,,,    ^,„„,„     ,>r,ii«.rtv    reniar*d    after  "'tn'io'OlnKl  '« 'tended-- 

a/.^i»r«fin„  ir,rtivirt,m'   inc.mp  t«T   r.^nr  '»"'^    <•"    ceriam    property    replaced    alter  ,  i  1    by  striking  out     January   1.   1972  '  In 

accelerating   Indlvldtm.    Income   tax   reduc-  ^     jj    jg     j^go      j^   amended   by   striking  out  Dora^raoh    (3)    an    InsertUiB    In    lieu    thereof 

tlons,    postponing    social    security    tax    In-  ..^,„,>..,„   wni,-h-   m   »i.hr«ir«<7Tanh    iRi    and  P«^agrapn    (j)    an    inserting    in    iieu    inereoi 

rT-»^c*,    »nd  nroviriint.  urtdltional  week,  of        property   Which      In   subparagraph    (B)    and  the  15th  day  after  the  date  o:  the  enactment 

^^t!v  vn  eru  u    u  Lc^   ^n^flL  Inserting  In   lieu   thereof  "property   which   Is  „,  ,^,  Economic  Growth  and  Stability  Act  of 

unemp.oy  n. eat  in.-^urance  benefits  not  section  38  property  but  which"  1971" 

Be  it  enocfed  by  the  Senate  and  Ho-use  ot          (hi    SecUon  49(c)    of  such  Code   (relating  ,3)'  by  striking  out  paragraph   (4)   and  hy 

Represfntatives     of     the     United     States    0/  to  leased  property )    Is  amended  by  inserting  renumbering  para^aph    5 1  a*  1 4)  •  and 

i4mertca    m    Congress    assembled.    That    this  •■.    and    before   August    16.    1971"   after   "April  (3^    ^y    gtxlklng    out    "after    December    31 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Growth  is.   1969".  1972-  m  paragraph  (4)    (as  renumbered)  and 

and  Stability  Act  of  1971.                                                  ,i)    section   49(d)    of  such  Code    (relating  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "on  at  after  the  ISth 

TITLE  I— RESTORATION  OF  INVESTMENT  to  property  placed  in  service  after  1975)    la  ^j^y  ^f^,,.  ^^^  jj^^^  q,  ^^e  enactment  of  the 

CREDIT:    ELIMINATION    OP    ASSET   DE-  repealed.  Economic  Growth  and  Stability  Act  of  1971" 

PRECIATION    RANOE   SYSTEM                                  U)   The  amendmenU  made  by  thla  section  ,^^    Section  3402 (bi  of  such  Code  1  relating 

Sec.  101.   Restoratton  oFlNVESTMrNTCKTOiT  shail   apply   to   taxablc   jeaTB  cndlDg   Augusl  ^    percentage    method    of    withholding)     Is 

(a)  Subpart  B  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  '  „„„  .  ^  amended  by  striking  out  the  table  contained 
of  chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Sec.  102.  Euminatioi.  of  Assrr  Depreciation  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
of    1964    (relating    to    rules    for    computing                             Rancx  Stbtim.  lowing; 

credit   for  Investment   In   certain  depreciable           (a)    Section    167(a)    of    the    Internal    Rev-  "Percentage    method    tcithholding    table 

property)    Is  anjended   by   adding   at  the  end  enue  Code  of  1954   (relating  to  depreciation  1  Amount  ol  ant 

thereof  the  following  new  section:  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  withholding 

"Sec.  50.  Restoration  or  CREDrr.  foUowlng    new    sentence      "Such    allowance  ezemption 

shall  be  computed  only  on  the  basis  of  the  mv^uiu                                                          ai4  40 

"Notwithstanding  the  provUlons  of  section  ^,^,^^,    „,„   „,   ^^^   property    in    the   trade   or        BlweeUy ' '     28  80 

49,    for   purp<*es   of    this    subpart,    the   term  business  of   the   taxpayer,   or   In    the   case   of         ^mSthVy' ' 31   30 

•section  38  property  Includes  property-  property  held  for  the  production  of  income         Mo^thi-  62  50 

"(1)  the  physical  construction,  reconstrt.c-  ^^     ^^j^  „,  ^^^  ^^^^^  i,,^  ,„  n,e  hands        q"^ -rlv"'" 187  50 

A^°t  i?T^7or'  "*'"'' '" '°"''  °'  ^"«  '"f*^"  •  ^^annLu -:::::::::::::::::::::  3?5  ^ 

Au^usiio.  i«-/i,or                                                                jj     ^j.jg  amendment  made  by  subsecUon  Annual  7i0  00 

.fllriJJlTx^W''"^      '            '*'^'"  <*>     ^"^''^    ^PP'y    *''^    ^"'^P^'^^    ^    P^'^P'^^'  D^ny  or"ml«;elian;ou."(per'd;-,"of 

after  August  15.  1971.  placed  In  service  after  December  31,  1970.  guch  period)                                               2.10" 

In  applying  section  46ic)(l)(A|    In  the  case  ,ttt-t  c   tt      Ar-rt-T  k-r  atton   r,v  rNf-RFASK'? 

of     property     described     la     paragraph     (1,  ^"f  "   o^^^i't^^^oNg  AND  ^^d  <c,    Paragraph,  (31   an<l(4,   of  secUon  808 

which,  but  for  the  provisions  af  una  section.          ,„Vf  n^inr-rrnvT^  **"     "'    ''*'*    "^^    Reform    .Act    of    1969    are 

would  not  be  section  38  property,  there  shall          "^'^    UEULt     iu.n  repealed. 

be  talten  Into  account  only  that   portion  of  Sec.  201    Personal  EjctMpnoNS.  g^^.^    ^os    VH-rrt-nvT  Datfs 

the   bH^ls    Which   is    properly   attributable   to           (a)    Section    151    of    Uie   Internal   Revenue  The  aniendments  made'^by  sectU.ns  201 .  202, 

construction   reconstruction,  or  erection  after  code  of   1954    (relating   t-   allowance   of  per-  ^,^^  ^.^  ,^^j,                 ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^,„. 

^"^U,  •       K,       ,        ..          ,              V,        K        ,  *°"'"    """P""""     '"    'un«'nd«^    by    striking  ^,^^^   December   31,    1971     The   amend- 

(b)  The  table  af^ecUon.  or  such  "Ubpart  out  ••650"  wherever  11  appears  therein  and  „,^,^,^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^j  j  ^.j^^ 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  inserting  In  lieu  there...f  $750".  ^^  ^  „^^,  ,^  „„  ^,  after  {he  15th 
the  folio w^lng  new  Item:                                                      (b)    Section   6oi3,  b)  (3)  ( A)    of  such   Code  ^^^^  ^f^,  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

"Sec.  50    Restoration  of  credit  (relating    to    fiiiaeasment    and    collection    lu  ^  ^ 

(c)  Section  46(a)  (1  »   of  the  Internal   Rev-  case  of  certain  returns  of  husband  and  wife )       _.„• 

enue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  determination  ,^  amendetl  by  striking  out  "»650"   wherever  TnXE  ITT-  POSTPONENTENT  OP  INCREASE 

or  amount  of  credit)    is  amended  to  read  as  ,t  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there-  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY  WAGE  BASE 

(ollowtt:  o(    "»750'.    and     by    striking    out    "•1.300'*  Sec    301.  One- Year  Postponement. 

"(1)    GcNERAi.   RULX.— The  amoimt  of  the  wherever  It  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  section  203  fc)  of  the  Art  entitled  "An  Act 

credit  aUowed  by  section  38  for  the  taxable  ^^^  thereof     •1.500 ".  to  Increa.-.e  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in 

ye«i- shall  be  equal  to—                                                     ^^^  SubaecUons  (c)  and  (d)  of  secUon  801  section  21   of  the  Second  Llbertv  Bond  Act. 

"(A!    with  reepect   to  section  38  property  ^j  ^^^  ^^^  Reform  Act  of  1968  are  repealed,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  March  17. 

placed   In   service   before    August   16.   1&71,  7                                                                       _^  ,._,   .  t»,,Ki..»  i  o,»  qoj^v  i«  amon/iMi  b«  strlk- 

nerrent     of     the    auallfled     Investment     <  as  Sbc.  203    Pbrcentacr    Standard    Deduction,  1971  (Public  Law  93-5)  la  amen<le<J  by  stnk 

Settn^  in  su^tl^Tc    ,       '"'«*^>*'^*       "                              Low  Income  Ai-I-owanc..  l"8  out  "1971"  each  place  It  app^s  therein 

denned  in  subeectlon  (C!  I.                                                                                      .     ^      ,              ,    „  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof    -1972". 

iBi    with    respect   u>   section    38   property           (a)    SecUon    141    of    the    Luternai   Revenue  ^  oi^rTrarrv 

placed  in  service  after  August  16,   1B71,  aiui  Code  of    1964    (relating   to   standard   deduc-  8»:-  303.  Amendments    to    Sooai.   SMCuarr 

betore   August    18,    1972,    10    percent   of   the  tlon)   Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsections  Act 

qualified  Investment,  and  (b)    and    10    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof  (a)   Section  209  (a)  of  the  Social  Security 

"(C)   with  respect   t^)  section  SO   property  the  following-  Art  Is  amended— 
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( 1)  by  striking  out  "1972"  In  paragraph  (6) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1973";  *nd 

,3)  by  striking  out  "1971"  In  paragraph 
(6)  and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "1978". 

,b)  Section  211  (b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

,  1 )  by  striking  out  "1972"  In  subparagraph 
(El    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof    "1973"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1971"  In  subparagraph 
(F)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1973", 

(c)  Sections  213  (  a)  (2  1  (11 )  .  213  (a)  (2)  (111) . 
and  215  (e)(1)  of  such  Act  are  each  amend- 
ed— 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "1972"  and  Inserting  In 

lieu  thereof  "1973";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1971"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "1972". 

SBC.    303      AMENDMENTS  TO  INTERNAL  REVENtTE 

Code, 

(a)  Section  1402  (b)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1972'  In  subparagraph 
(E)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1973";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1971"  In  subparagraph 
(Fi    and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1972". 

lb)  Section  6413  (C)  (1)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended — 

il)  by  striking  out  "1972"  each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "1973":  and 

1 2)  by  striking  out  "1971"  each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  insertmg  In  lieu  there- 
of "1972".  ^  r.  ^ 

(C)  Section  6413  (c)    (2)    (A)  of  such  Code 

Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  1971"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof    1971.  or  1972";  and 

i2i    by  striking  out   "after   1971"   and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "after  1972". 
TITLE     IV— ADDITIONAL     EXTENDED     UN- 
EMPLOYMENT     COMPENSATION      BENE- 
FITS 

rCDERAL-STATE    AGREEMENTS 

Ssc.  401.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  do 
so  may  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secjetary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  in  thu  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  under  this 
title  if  the  State  law  of  such  State  contains 
(as  of  the  date  such  agreement  is  entered 
into)  a  requirement  that  extended  compen- 
sation be  pavable  thereunder  as  provided  by 
the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970 

(b)  Any  such  agreement  shall  provide  that 
the  State  agency  of  the  State  will  make  pay- 
menU  of  extended  unemployment  compen- 
sation in  like  manner  as  Is  required  by  the 
Federal -St*te  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970.  except  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  such  agreement  only  section  202 
(bi(l)  of  such  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
modified — 

11)  by  striking  out.  In  subparagraph  (A>. 
"50  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "100  per  centum"; 

(2)  by  striking  out,  in  subparagraph  (B), 
"thirteen  times"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "twenty-six  times",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out,  In  subparagraph  (C). 
"thirty-nine  times"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "fifty-two  times". 

(c)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  under  this 
section  shall  be  effective  for  the  period 
specified  In  such  agreement,  except  that  the 
effective  period  of  any  such  agreement  shall 
not — 

)  I )  become  effective  prior  to  the  date  on 
which   such   agreement   is  entered   Into,  nor 

(2)  terminate  later  than  12  months  after 
the  date  on  which  such  agreement  becomes 
effective  or.  If  later,  15  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title. 

( d )  (1 )  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  State 
which  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  under 
this  section  an  amount  eqxial  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  expenses  Incurred  by  the  State 
(including  administrative  expenses)  In  oarry- 
ing  out  Buoto  agreement,  disregarding  any 
such  expenses  which  would  have  been  In- 
curred by  the  State  in  carrying  out  Its  State 


law  (as  defined  in  section  206  (10)  of  the 
FedereJ -State  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970)  In  the  absence  of  any 
agreenvent  under  this  section. 

(2)  Sums  payable  to  any  State  by  reason 
of  such  State  having  an  agreement  under 
this  Act  shall  be  payable,  either  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  (as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary ) ,  in  such  amounts 
as  the  Secretary  estimates  the  State  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  under  such  agreement 
for  each  calendar  month,  reduced  or  In- 
creased, as  the  case  may  be.  by  any  amount 
by  which  the  Secretary  finds  that  his  esti- 
mates for  any  prior  calendar  month  were 
greater  or  less  than  the  amounU  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  the  State  for  such 
month.  Such  estimates  may  be  made  on  the 
l>asls  of  such  statistical,  sampling,  or  other 
method  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  State  agency  of  the  State  In- 
volved 

(3)  Funds  In  the  extended  unemployment 
compensation  account  ( as  established  by  sec- 
tion 906  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund  shall  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  making  of  payments  to 
States  having  agreements  entered  Into  un- 
der this  section  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  such  account  such  ad- 
ditional sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
a  sufficiency  of  funds  in  such  accounts  for 
the  making  of  the  payments  authorized  by 
this  section  and  by  section  204  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of   1970. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  terms 
"State"  and  "State  agency"  shall  have  the 
same  meanings  as  those  assigned  by  section 
206  of  the  Federal -State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970. 

S     2708 
A    bUl    to    Increase    the    authorizations    of 
appropriations  under  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Section  5(a)  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971  IS  amended  by  striking  out 
"•750,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•1.500.000,000  •. 

(b)  Such  section  5(8)  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "•1.000.000.000"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "»2 .000 .000.000". 

(c)  Section  6(8)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "»260.000.000 "  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof    »500.000.000 ". 


By  Mr  HATFIELD: 

S.  2709.  A  bill  to  permit  American  cit- 
izens to  hold  gold  in  the  event  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  requirement  that  gold  re- 
serves be  held  against  currency  in  cir- 
culation. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  since  1933.  the  price  of 
gold  in  the  United  SUtes  has  been  fixed 
and  the  citizens  of  our  country  have  not 
been  allowed  to  own  it,  except  under  very 
limited  conditions.  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  wanted  to  reduce  the  monetary 
role  of  gold  and  took  the  initial  step  to 
this  end  by  supporting  the  proposition 
that  citizens  could  not  privately  own  it. 
That  goal  has  now  been  officially  accom- 
plished by  President  Nixon's  announce- 
ment In  his  August  15,  1971,  address  to 
the  Nation  on  the  economy. 

For  years,  we  have  tried  to  maintain 
the  price  of  gold  at  $35  per  ounce  On 
the  free  gold  market  in  London,  however. 


the  price  of  gold  has  vacillated  around 
$58.50.  As  Congressman  Rajuck,  who  has 
Introduced  similar  legislation  in  the 
House — as  has  Congressman  Pnaip 
Crane — has  pointed  out : 

This  means  that  our  Government  le  allow- 
ing foreigners  to  deplete  our  gold  reserves 
and  stUl  make  a  profit  of  alx)Ut  •23.50  per 
ounce. 

Today,  there  are  roughly  70  countries 
that  allow  their  citizens  to  own  gold,  in 
either  coin  or  in  other  form.  Among 
these  countries  are  representatives  of 
every  continent  in  the  world  including. 
United  Kingdom,  France.  Japan,  Israel. 
Egypt,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Taiwan, 
Turkey,  Hong  Kong,  Brazil,  Panama. 
Mexico,  Canada,  and  the  German  Federal 
Republic.  It  might  be  noted  that  among 
these  countries  are  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful economies  in  the  world :  allowing 
their  citizens  to  own  gold  htis  not  been 
a  brake  on  their  success. 

Prof.  Milton  Friedman  points  to  the 
historical  reasons  for  taking  gold  out 
of  private  hands  of  U.S.  citizens  in  a 
column  in  Newsweek  magazine : 

This  nationalization  was  for  one  purpose 
and  one  purpose  only;  to  keep  private  in- 
dividuals from  profiting  by  the  rise  in  the 
dollar  price  of  gold  that  the  government  de- 
liberately engineered  Private  holders  of  gold 
were  required  to  turn  their  gold  over  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  at  •20.67  an  ounce  when  the 
market  price  was  well  above  this  sum. 

This  was  an  act  of  expropriation  of  private 
property  In  no  way  different  In  principle 
from  Castro's  nationalization  of  U.S. -owned 
factories  and  other  properties  without  com- 
pyensatlon  or  from  Allende's  nationalization 
of  U.S. -owned  copper  mines  In  Chile  at  a 
price  well  below  market  value.  As  a  nation. 
we  do  not  have  a  leg  to  stand  on  when  we 
object  to  these  acts  of  expropriation.  We 
did  precisely  the  same  thing  to  residents  of 
the  U.S. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2709 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  At  any  time  when  reserves  In 
gold  or  gold  certificates  are  not  required  by 
law  to  be  held  against  currency  In  circula- 
tion— 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
sell  any  gold  held  by  the  United  States  to  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  on  demand  at  a 
price  equal  to  that  then  being  charged  for- 
eign governments,  banks,  firms,  or  individ- 
uals for  gold  purchased  from  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

( 2 )  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pur- 
chase from  any  citizen  In  the  United  States 
any  gold  tendered  at  a  price  equal  to  that 
then  being  paid  to  foreign  governments, 
banks,  firms,  and  Individuals  for  gold  l>elng 
purchased  by  the  United  States  Treastiry 

(3)  no  prohibition  In  the  Oold  Reserve 
Act  of  1934  or  any  other  law  and  no  pro- 
hibition in  any  regulation,  shall  be  effective 
to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  acquisition,  hold- 
ings or  dlsfjosltlon  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the 
acquisition,  holdings,  or  disposition  of  gold 
bv  anv  citizen  of  the  United  States 


By  Mr  HARTKE 
S.  2710.  A  bill  to  provide  for  rational 
planning  of  rail  services  and  facilities 
for  the  economic  and  physical  restruc- 
turing of  railroads  when  necessary  to  in- 
siire  the  continuation  of  essential  raU 
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services.  Referred  to  the  Conxmittee  an 
Commerce. 

ESSZNTIAI.    KAH.    SEXVICKa    ACT    OF     t«Tl 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  a  UtUe 
over  a  year  ago  the  Penn  Central  Trana- 
portation  Co  collapsed.  Even  the  sub- 
stantial protection  afforded  by  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  proved  inadequate  to  keep  the 
giant  railroad  In  operation  and  the 
United  States  Government  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  cessation  of  essential 
services  threatening  the  public  welfare 
was  Inmiinent.  The  Government  was 
forced  to  guarantee  $100  million  m  loams 
to  the  Penn  Central  so  that  it  would  re- 
main In  operation. 

The  Penn  Central  debacle  csmae  as  a 
shock  to  all  of  us.  But  the  Ills  that 
brought  down  the  Penn  Central  are  not 
unique  to  it  The  meager  performance  of 
18  other  railroads  have  resulted  in  their 
classification  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  marginal  The  rail 
industry  as  a  whole  ha.s  low  earnings. 
dangerously  thin  working  capital,  abun- 
dant deferred  maintenance  and  a  poor 
prospect  for  the  future. 

This  bleak  picture  of  the  industry  is 
not  mine:  it  Is  the  one  the  indiistry 
reluctantly  paints  of  itself  The  indus- 
try's problems  are  manifold:  their  .solu- 
tions not  easy  nor  readily  apparent  One 
thing,  however,  is  clear,  we  .should  make 
provision  for  the  future  of  the  railroads 
presentl.y  m  reorganization  and  for  the 
possibility  that  others  may  join  them. 

The  aid  given  to  the  Penn  Central  and 
other  bankrupt  railroad.s  was  avowedly 
of  an  emergency  nature  It  tided  them 
over  a  crisis  and  bought  lime  for  them 
to  solve  their  problems  But  money  alone 
i.s  not  their  solution  And  it  may  well  be 
that  procedures  developed  40  to  50  years 
ago  are  not  adequate  to  permit  restruc- 
turing of  railroads  whose  Imes  were  laid 
out  70  or  more  years  ago  in  a  way  ap- 
propriate to  contemporary  need.s 

The  problem  facing  bankrupt  railroads 
Is  different  from  that  facing  bankrupt 
companies  in  other  industries  Bank- 
ruptcies of  railroads  are  not  caused  sim- 
ply by  improvident  borrowing  and  they 
cannot  be  brought  back  to  life  simplv  by 
juggling  their  financial  structures.  The 
operations  of  railroads  and  their  physical 
plants  must  be  remolded  to  serve  modern 
needs  Perhaps  the  changes  required  will 
go  so  far  as  to  make  meaningless  the  re- 
tention of  either  the  corporate  or  the 
physical  identity  of  a  bankrupt  railroad. 
Yet,  because  certain  services  provided  by 
many  railroads  are  absolutely  essential  to 
the  public  welfare,  they  cannot  simply 
be  allowed  to  cease  existence — and  oper- 
ation— overnight.  A  procedure  must  be 
developed  to  insure  continuation  of  those 
essential  services  while  the  normal  proc- 
esses of  economic  birth  and  decay  act 
on  the  corporate  body  of  the  railroad. 

The  Essential  Rail  Services  Act  of  1971 
Is  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the  modem  bankrupt  railroad.  I  Intro- 
duce the  bill  as  a  starting  point  for  dis- 
cussion on  this  issue  and  will  welcome 
comments  on  It.  It  is  long  past  time  to 
bedn  consideration  of  substantive  an- 
swers to  raUrocMl's  problems.  We  should 
not  be  forced  into  ad  hoc,  temporary  so- 
lutions ac&ln. 

The  bill  has  two  parts.  The  first  part 


directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  develop  and  keep  up  to  date  a  sched- 
ule of  transportation  services  that  should 
be  provided  by  rallroAds.  In  addition,  he 
is  directed  to  develop  an  inventory  of  fa- 
cilities needed  to  provide  such  services. 
This  schedule  and  inventory  will  give  an 
immediate  appraisal  of  the  impact  of  ces- 
sation of  service  by  a  bankrupt  road. 
More  importantly,  it  will  produce  rea- 
soned deliberation  on  the  structure,  or- 
ganization, and  size  of  the  Nation's  rail 
system.  It  will  guide  the  restructuring  of 
bankrupt  roads  in  the  direction  required 
by  a  rational  transportation  system. 

In  formulating  the  schedule  of  essen- 
tial services  the  Secretary  wculd  be  di- 
rected to  take  into  consideration  a  broad 
range  of  social  and  economic  factors  He 
would  a^o  be  directed  to  bring  tlie  repre- 
sentatives of  cities,  communities  and  ap- 
propriately defined  regions  into  the  plan- 
ning process. 

The  .second  part  of  the  biil  would  re- 
quir*  continuation  of  the  essential  serv- 
ices of  any  railroad  as  a  condition  of  ap- 
proval of  a  reorganization  plan  for  that 
railroad.  The  Secretary  would  be  directed 
to  specify  tlie  essential  .services  of  a  rail- 
road wiUiin  90  days  of  Uie  granting  of 
Its  petition  for  reortjanizalion 

In  order  to  prevent  protraried  reor- 
ganization proceedings  and  tlieir  in- 
evitable deleterious  effect  on  efficient  and 
vigorous  railroad  operations,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  directed  to  formulate  a 
program  for  the  continuation  of  es-sen- 
lial  .services  of  a  bankrupt  railroad  when- 
ever It  appears  that  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion caiaiot  be  privately  reached  within 
2  years  F'ormulation  of  suth  a  plan  would 
give  incentive  to  private  interests  In- 
volved in  reorganization  to  reach  an 
agreement  quickly  It  would  also  provide 
a  startmg  point  for  private  negotiations 

The  act  would  not  limit  the  Serretarj' 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  program  to  t>e  de- 
veloped To  the  contrary,  it  would  give 
encouragement  to  develop  a  program 
specifically  suited  to  the  arcimistances  of 
each  case  and  it  would  give  latitude  to 
reform  or  eliminate  the  remnanUs  of  19th 
century  business  practices  For  example, 
the  program  might  consist  of  extension 
of  .service.s  offered  by  adjoining  carriers 
in  beu  of  reorganization  of  the  railroad 
Alternatively,  it  might  propose  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  necessary 
rights-of-way  and  other  facilities  of  the 
railroad  by  the  Federal  Government  so 
that  the  reorganized  railroad,  and  per- 
haps, other  railroads,  could  operate  over 
them  in  return  for  payment  of  user 
charges  As  another  alternative,  the  pro- 
grams might  recommend  acquisition  and 
operation  of  necessary  facilities  by  a 
quasi-public  corporation. 

If  a  plan  of  reorganization  is  not  pri- 
vately reached,  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  submit  an  offer  to  acquire 
the  facLities  and  other  properties  of  the 
railroad  required  to  Implement  the  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  would  also  have 
power  to  condemn  such  facilities  and 
other  properties  if  he  cannot  reach  a 
negotiated  settlement.  The  act  would  ex- 
pressly provide  an  opportunity  for  Con- 
gress to  reject  the  Secretary's  program 
before  stepe  are  taken  to  Implement  It. 

The  Intention  of  the  act  Is  to  encourage 
private  restructuring  of  bankrupt  rsdl- 


roads.  Therefore,  it  provides  opportu- 
nity throughout  for  private  Initiative  and 
agreement  to  prevail.  However,  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  tbait  ezlstlnc 
forces  are  Inadequate  to  produce  timely 
conclusion  to  railroad  reorganization 
proceedings  on  occasion  are  no  more  than 
disputes  between  the  various  creditor 
groups  while  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
road, and  of  the  national  transportation 
system,  suffers. 

The  Essential  Rail  Services  Act  would 
permit  the  disputes  of  the  creditors  to  be 
separated  from  operation  of  the  railroad. 
If  a  privately  negotiated  reorganization  is 
not  timely  reached,  the  Secretary's  pro- 
gram woiild  provide  for  oijeratlon  of  the 
railroad.  The  creditors  would  be  left  by 
them.selves  and  without  hindrance  to  pro- 
vision of  essential  rail  services  to  shippers 
to  continue  their  disputes  over  division  of 
payment  for  their  interests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
pouit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso.  as 
follows: 

S    2710 

A  bill  to  provide  for  rational  I'lftrjiliig  of  rail 
services  and  facilities  for  the  economic  and 
ptiyslcal  restructuring  of  railroads  when 
necessary  to  Insure  the  continuation  of  es- 
sential rail  services 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  uf 
Kcpresentatties  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  T^iat  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "EBsentlal  Rail  Services 
Act  of  1971  • 

TITLE   I-  RAIL   SYSTEM    SCHEDULE   AND 
PACILITT    INVENTORY 

BCKKOU1..K    rOB    SAIL    SEBVICES 

Sec  103  (at  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secre- 
tary") shall  prepare  and  keep  current  a 
schedule  setting  forth  major  transportation 
services  that  should  te  provided  oy  railroads 
in  the  United  SUtes.  In  foimulatlng  such  a 
•schedvile  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  interests  of  persona  and  com- 
munltlea  alTected  thereby;  exlstmg  r»ll  fa- 
cilities and  the  pattern  of  service  by  rail- 
roads, the  facllltlee  of  alternaUve  modes  of 
transportation  currently  in  existence;  the 
cost  of  establishing  transportation  facllitiefl 
in  addition  to  existing  faclllttea:  the  cost  of 
providing  service  by  extension  oJ  existing 
transportation  services,  the  cost  of  providing 
transportation  by  rail  and  alternative  modes; 
the  existing  investment  In  the  tranaportatlon 
facilities  of  rail  and  alternative  modes  and 
the  economic  value  thereof:  the  existing  pat- 
tern of  service  by  alternative  modes:  and  the 
public  Interest  In  a  balanced  and  economical 
transportation  system  responsive  lo  the  needs 
of  the  public  and  the  users  of  such  system. 

(b)  Such  schedule  shall  identify  rail  serv- 
ices that  are — 

(1)   essential  to  the  public  welfare,  or 

(U)  essential  to  the  major  needs  of  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  or  of  a  substantial 
region  of  the  Nation  tliat  do  not  fall  within 
clause   0). 

aAIL    rACIUTT    INVtNTOaT 

Sec  103.  The  Secretary  shall  compile  an 
inventory  of  the  rati  transpartAtion  {acUltlee 
I  Including,  but  oot  limited  to  track,  rights 
of  ways,  yards,  teamnlnals.  equipment,  raUlng 
stock,  signal  and  oommunicatloa  equlpmsst) 
In  the  t7nlted  States  and  aliaU  aanuaUy  up- 
date such  Inventory.  Bucli  faoUltlaa  aball  be 
classified  as  follows: 

( 1 )  neoeesary  to  the  eontlnu«d  provision 
of  services  identified  In  section  lOS(b)  (1); 
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(J)  necessary  to  the  continued  provision 
of  serrloee  idenUfled  in  section  lOa(b)  (li) ; 

(3)  necessary  for  continued  proviaiou  of 
transportation  services  to  localities;  and 

(4)  unnecessary,  duplicative  or  redundant 
The  Secretan'  may   make  such   new  cate- 

gor.es,  or  subcategories  of  the  above  cste- 
Bor.es  as  may  be  appropriate  to  c'.asslfy  rail 
trar«portatJou  f.icllltles  In  a  useful  and  In- 
formative manner 

COMPl^rrlON    DATB    *ND   PUBUCATION 

Sec.  104  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  complete 
the  schedule  and  inventory  provided  by  sec- 
tions 103  and  103  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactnient  of  this  Act.  He 
may  develop  parts  of  such  schedules  or  Ui- 
veutory  for  particular  region*  of  the  coiuitry 
as  niay  be  necessary  to  Implement  this  Act 
In  advance  of  such  deadline  and  before  com- 
pletion of  the  entire  inventory  and  plan 

(b)  T^e  Secretary-  shall  publLsh  such 
schedule  and  Inventory,  or  summaries  there- 
of. In  a  manner  designed  to  acquaint  affected 
industries,  citizens  and  communities  of  the 
clas.sinc»Uon  of  rail  tran.sportalion  facilities 
upon  which  they  may  reiy  and  of  the  Sec- 
retary's schedule  for  transportation  service 
by  railroad. 

FOBIJC  HSASlNOS  ON  THE  RAH.  SYSTEM 

SCllEDtJU: 

Sec  106.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  hear- 
ings In  accordance  wlt'i  Section  553  of  Title 
8,  United  States  Code.  In  various  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  United  States  after 
Initial  formulation  of  the  schedule  author- 
ized In  section  102.  in  order  to  permit  persons 
affected  thereby  to  comment  upon  the  sched- 
ule. The  Secretary  sliall  solicit  the  opinions 
ani  views  of  representatives  of  communities, 
cities,  and  appropriate  trarusportatlon  regions 
(as  defined  by  geographic,  demographtr  and 
economic  relationships  between  area  within 
a  prospective  region  i  The  Secretarv  shall 
periodically  conduct  such  hearings  in  order 
to  provide  Information  and  views  to  be  con- 
sidered in  updating  such  schedule. 
TITLE  11^  RESTRUCTURING  EStiENTlAL 
RAIL  SERVICE 

DESIGNATION      OF     ESSENTIAL      RAIl       SERVICE 

8»c.  aOl  Whenever  a  railroad  undertakes 
reorganization  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  as 
amended  (11  U.S.C  205),  within  tK)  days  of 
tlie  granting  of  the  petition  for  reorganiza- 
tion, the  Secretary,  following  the  .vhedule 
and  inventory  developed  pursuant  to  T^tle  I 
of  this  Act  as  nearly  as  po.salble  "hall  desig- 
nate which  services  pmvlded  by  the  railroad 
are  essential  to  the  public  welfare  and  which 
facilities  are  necessary  to  the  onttnuatlon 
of  such  services  The  definition  of  such  serv- 
ices shall  contain  standards  for  the  per- 
formances of  such  services. 

ESSENTIAL     SERVICE     REQUIRED      IN     REORGANliA- 
Tl  ON     PLAN 

Sec.  202  A  court  having  Jurisdiction  over 
a  railroad  pursuant  to  a  petition  under  sec- 
tion 77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  as  amended 
(11  use.  206),  may  not  confirm  any  plan 
of  reorganization  ptirsuant  to  such  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  unless  such  plan  gives  reason- 
able assurance  of  the  continued  provision  of 
services  designated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  201  as  e.-aentlal  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

PROGRAM   FOR   MAINTAINING   ESSENTIAL  SERVICES 

Sec  203  (a)  Whenever  It  appears  to  the 
Secretary  that  a  reorganization  plan  for  a 
railroad  In  reorganla^atlon  under  section  77 
of  the  Banlcruptcy  Act.  as  amended  (11  U  S  C 
205) ,  which  provides  for  continuation  by  pri- 
vate persons  of  services  essential  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  as  designated  by  him  pursuant  to 
-section  201  of  this  Act.  can  not  reaaonably 
expected  to  be  couflnned  by  the  court  within 
two  years  of  the  granting  of  the  petition  for 
reorganization,  or  upon  request  of  the  trust- 
eea  of  such  railroad,  the  SecreUry  shall  pre- 


pare and  recammend  to  Congress  a  program 
by  which  such  essential  services  might  bs 
provided. 

(b)  Such  program  shall  be  designed  so  that 
such  essential  services  may  be  provided  by 
the  most  economical  modes  of  transporta- 
tion and  In  the  most  economical  manner  in 
respect  to  construction  or  alteration  of  facu- 
lties and  shall  conform  sls  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  schedule  for  rail  services  promulgated 
and  revised  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  102  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  preparing  such  program  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
whether  such  essential  services  may  best  be 
provided  for  by . 

(1)  authorization  of  existing  carriers  to 
extend  their  services  to  the  extent  necessary; 
or 

(2)  acqul£ltlcn  and  maintenance  by  the 
Federal  Governmeat,  ..r  ager.cy  thereof,  or 
the  rights  of  way  and  certain  other  facilities 
so  that  private  persoufc  might  operate  iraDS- 
pjrtatiou  h«rvlcts  thereuvcr  In  return  for 
u.ser  charges  compensating  for  government 
fort*  and  expenses  thereof;   or, 

(3)  creation  of  a  quasl-piibllc  corporation  to 
operate  the  deslgrnated  properties  and  facil- 
ities of  the  railroad.  In  this  event,  such  pro- 
gram shall  set  forth  the  facilities  and  property 
of  the  railro^id  necessary  to  provide  such 
essential  services,  the  crganizalien  of  such 
corporation:  the  number  and  work  assign- 
ment of  employees  (by  category):  and  a  pro- 
posed operating  procedure  Such  program 
shall  also  set  forth  annual  forecasts  of  rev- 
enues and  exp>enses  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
budget  for  at  leist  five  years  Such  budget 
shall  also  set  forth  an  estimate  of  capital 
Improvements  proposed  as  necessary  for  the 
providing  of  such  essential  service  by  such 
corporation  Such  program  shall  also  set  forth 
any  proposed  public  financing  and  the 
amount  thereof 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  subm;i  such  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  pocslble  after  its  completion 
to  the  President  and  Congress  together  with 
any  recommended  legUlatlon  necessary  to  put 
such  program  into  effect. 

SUBMISSION  or  oms  to  court 
Src  204  la)  Within  eighteen  montlis  after 
granting  of  a  petition  for  reorganization.  If 
a  plan  of  reorganization  has  not  been  con- 
firmed the  Secretary  shall  submit  an  offer 
to  acquire  such  facilltle*.  and  properties  of  the 
railroad  as  may  be  required  to  Implement  the 
program  prepared  pursuant  t*.)  section  203 

(b)  However,  the  Secretary  shall  not  sub- 
mit any  offer  unless  d)  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  Congre.ss  Uie  program  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  203,  and 

(2)  a  period  of  sixty  calendar  d.sys  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  following  the 
date  on  which  the  program  is  transmitted 
elapses,  and  during  such  period  there  Is  not 
passed  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  re»<jiutlon  stating  in  sub- 
stance that  Cougress  does  not  approve  Itxt 
proposed  program  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  in  the  computation  of  the  sixty- 
day  period  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days 
on  which  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  not  ir  session  because  of 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die. 

(c)  The  provision  of  sections  910-913  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  RepresentallveB  In  the 
exercise  of  their  respective  responsibilities 
under  subsection  (b)  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  such  provisions 
apply  to  the  procedure  followed  In  the  case 
of  executive  reorganlzatlcn  plans,  except 
that  references  In  such  provl<!lons  to  a  "res- 
olution with  reepect  to  a  reorganization 
plan"  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purpoees  of 
this  section  to  refer  to  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval under  subsection  (b)    (2). 

(d)    The  Secretary  shall  have  power  in  the 


name  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  to  condemn  all  fa- 
cilities and  properties  that  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  when  six  months  shall  have  elapsed  from 
the  date  of  submission  of  aa  offer  to  acquire 
facilities  and  properties  of  the  raUroad  pur- 
suant to  subsection  ia)  and  di  no  agree- 
ment shall  have  been  reached  for  such  ac- 
quisition and  (11)  no  plan  of  reorganization 
sliall  have  been  confirmed. 

le)  In  order  tc  exercise  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain,  the  Secretary  shall  :r.itlat«  con- 
demnation proceedings  in  the  district  court 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  reorganiBatlon 
proceeding  and.  pursuant  to  section  2»8a  et 
seq  of  tlUe  40,  United  States  Code,  shall 
deposit  With  the  court  an  amount  estimated 
to  be  Just  compensation  for  the  facilities 
and  properties  condemned  and  aie  a  deciara- 
Uon  oi  taking  such  faciiities  and  propert:es 
Thereupon  the  Secretary  shal.  have  complete 
and  sole  right  to  decide  and  oontro.  tj  e 
operation,  disposition  or  other  use  cl  such 
facilities  and  properties  The  rights  oi  per- 
sons entitled  to  payment  for  such  facilities 
and  properties  and  aii  other  rights  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  railroad  and  lt.s  cred- 
itors i>haU  tie  decided  in  action  separate  Jr;m 
that  relating  to  the  Secretary's  taking  and 
shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  his  operation 
and  disposition  of  such  facilities  and  prop- 
erties. Title  to  such  facilities  and  properties 
shall  vest  in  the  Secretary  in  the  name  of 
the  United  Statee  upon  his  filing  of  a  dec- 
laration of  taking  and  .'hall  be  In  him  during 
anv  appeal  of  the  matter. 

if)  The  Secretary  may  use  or  dispose  of 
such  faellltias  and  properties  in  any  manner 
required  to  carrv  out  the  program  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  203.  inrlucing  but  not 
limited  to.  retaining  title  U.  himself  Ir.  order 
to  operate  all  or  part  of  such  facilities  and 
properties,  leasing  all  or  part  of  such  facil- 
ities and  properties  to  governmental,  quasi- 
governmental  or  private  corporations  for 
their  operation,  licensing  such  corporations 
to  operate  over  such  facilities  and  proper- 
ties or  selling  all  or  part  of  such  facilities 
and  properties. 

eme.^cency  action  by  secretart  to  preserve 
essential   sebvices 

Sec.  206.  If  the  Secretary  determines,  in 
the  case  of  any  railroad  under  reorganization 
under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  that 
esseiitiai  services  of  such  railroad  are  likely 
not  to  be  continued,  either  by  such  raUroad 
or  another  for  a  period  long  enough  to  per- 
mit him  to  art  pursuant  to  sections  201,  203 
and  204  the  Secretary  shall  U  neces.sary. 
immedlatelv  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Coneress  an  amendment  to  the  Emergency 
Rail  services  Act  of  1870  (P.L.  91  663)  to 
increase  the  amount  of  loans  authoriaec  to 
be  guaranteed  thereunder  to  an  amount  ade- 
quate to  provide  for  continued  operation 
of  the  railroad  in  reorgan .zatlon  for  not 
more  than  one  year 

OPERATION     or    essential     SER^nCt     BT 

pm  chasers 
Sec  206.  (a)  Before  any  pnrcha.'^er  may 
buy  any  of  the  faculties  Including  essential 
facilities,  a-s  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
of  a  raUroad  In  reorganlraUon .  such  pur- 
cliaser  shall  first  satisfy  the  Interstate  Com- 
meroe  Commission  that  essential  services 
designated  by  the  Secretary  wUl  be  con- 
tir-ued,  either  by  the  purchaser  or  another 
In  making  'uch  determinations  the  Com- 
mission shall  require  submission  of  an  an- 
nual budget  for  at  least  five  years  and  a 
plan  of  operation  in  addition  to  evidence 
of  ( 1 )  Intent  to  continue  the  provisions  of 
such  services,  i3)  financial  atilllty,  (3> 
mant«erlai  abUlty,  and  i4)  techolcal  abil- 
ity. The  Commlaalon  shall  also  require  the 
posting  of  a  bond  In  an  amount  adeqtiate 
to  compensate  the  United  States  for  its  ex- 
peoME  of  taking  over  the  provision  of  essen- 
tial services  shoiUd  such  purchaser  or  other 
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operator  petition  for  reorganization  under 
section  77  of  the  B»nlcruptcy  Act  •• 
axneoded    (6   U.S.C.   306)    within   five   jtmx*. 

( b  I  It  BhjLll  be  the  duty  of  any  such  pur- 
chaser or  operator  of  easentlai  faoUltlea  to 
provide  services  designated  by  the  Secretary 
aji  essential  to  the  public  welfare  and  to 
provide  for  an  orderly  tranaltlon  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  railroad  under  the  Juriadlc- 
tiou  of  the  court  to  operation  according  to 
the  conrtrmed  plan  of  reorganliiatlon.  A 
filan  of  transition  shall  be  submitted  to  che 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
made  public  by  such  purchaser  or  operator 
not  more  than  30  days  after  the  court  ap- 
proves of  the  sale  of  essential  facilities  The 
Conunlssion  shall  receive  comments  on  the 
plan  from  all  persons  affected  thereby  for 
30  days  after  submission,  and  shall  issue 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  plan 
of  transition  within  50  days  after  Its  sub- 
mission. 

(cl  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
In  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of  any  pro- 
visions of  the   Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

(d)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion shall  certify  to  the  court  which  prospec- 
tive purchasers  have  satisfied  It  of  their  In- 
tent and  ability  to  continue  provisions  of 
such  essential  services. 

DEFINrnONS 

8bc  207.  ( 1 )  "Service"  means  the  trans- 
porting of  freight  between  one  location  and 
another  and  includes  the  frequency  of  the 
service  the  period  of  time  required  to  com- 
plete the  service  the  time  agref-d  to  pick 
up  and  deliver  the  freight  and  arraiigemeiUs 
made  to  provide  the  delivery  uf  the  freight 
in  good  noiidliion  The  term  is  not  limited 
In  meaning  to  th^  physical  facilities  re- 
quired to  provide  the  service  nor  to  a  map  of 
points  between  which  service  is  or  will  be 
provided.  The  term  does  not  require  service 
provided  by  an  existing  railrocul  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  unit  or  as  a  whole. 

AUTHORIAATIOM 

S«c.  20a.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
expended  $100,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 


By   Mr    PONG    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Baker.    Mr     Bayh.    Mr     Bible, 
Mr     HATriELD,    Mr     HotLmcs, 
Mr    Humphrey,  Mr    Javits,  Mr. 
Kennedy.     Mr      Metcai.f,     Mr. 
MusKiE,  and  Mr.  Williams'  ■ 
S   2711.  A  bill  to  amend  spction  312  of 
the    Immigrauon   and    NaUonality    Act 
With  respect  to  certain  tests  for  natural- 
ization.  Referred   to   the  Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FONG  For  many  years,  some  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  fought  for 
a  more  even-handed  treatment  of  im- 
migrants seeking  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  Our  efforts  culminated  In  the  en- 
actment of  the  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
ahty  Act  of  1965. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  treatment  of  these  immigrants 
when  they  seek  to  acquire  citizenship  by 
naturalization  and  to  see  to  tt  that  they 
are  treated  equitably  imder  our  laws 
In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384  U.a  641, 
19661,  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  the 
challenge  of  Spanish-speaking  Puerto 
Rican  citizens  of  New  York  to  the  New 
York  English  literacy  requirement  for 
eligibility  to  vote  in  that  State. 

In  that  case,  the  Court  sustained  the 
constitutionality  of  section  4'e)  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  which  prohib- 
its States  from  conditioning  the  right 
to  vote  of  persons  educated  in  American- 


flaf  schools  in  which  the  predominant 
language  waa  other  than  English. 

While  the  case  Involving  the  right  of 
Congress  to  enact  such  legislation  turned 
upon  whether  It  was  a  proper  exercise 
of  congressional  power  under  section  5 
of  the  14 til  amendment  to  enforce  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  section  1  of 
that  amendment,  the  Court  pointed  out 
at  pages  654-855: 

Congreas  might  well  have  concluded  that 
an  a  means  of  furthering  the  intelligent  ex- 
ercl.se  of  the  franchl.se.  an  ability  to  read  or 
understand  Spanish  l.s  as  effective  as  ability 
to  read  English  for  those  to  whom  Spanlsh- 
laiig~uage  newspapers  and  Spanish -laiiguago 
radio  and  television  programs  are  available 
to  inform  them  of  election  Issues  and  (j^v- 
ernment.ll   affairs 

My  own  State  of  Hawaii  provides  that 
literacy  in  English  or  Hawaiian  suffices 
and  candidates'  names  are  printed  on  the 
ballot  In  both  languagcv  -Hawaii  revised 
laws  311-38.   1963  Supplement, 

New  Mexico,  I  am  informed,  vmder  its 
laws  authorizes  ballots  and  instructions 
to  be  printed  in  English  or  Spanish 

And,  a  majority  of  the  States  have  no 
literacy  requirements  at  all  for  voting. 

Our  citizens  are  deemed  to  have 
sufBcient  knowledge  to  Intellitjently 
exercLse  their  franchise  without  any 
literacy  tests,  or  with  a  knowledge  of 
Spanish  or  Hawaiian  or  a.s  in  the  ca.se  of 
our  Puerto  Rican  citizens  in  New  York 
if  tliey  show  they  .successfully  completed 
the  si.xth  or  whatever  grade  Is  required 
under  State  law,  in  an  accredited  school 
In  any  State  or  Territory,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  which  the  predominant 
clas.sroom  language  was  other  than 
English. 

Surely,  we  can  go  one  step  further  We 
can  and  should  permit  potential  citizens 
who  are  over  the  age  where  language 
comes  easily  to  them— I  suggest  that  it  is 
reas-.)nable  to  determine  that  the  age  of 
50  years  is  such  an  age  in  one's  life — not 
to  be  required  to  demonstrate  an  ability 
to  rt^d  write,  and  speak  English  in  order 
to  qualify  for  naturalization  as  a  citizen 
of  these  United  State.s.  We  .should  permit 
.such  a  person  over  tlie  age  of  50  years  to 
take  the  literacy  test  in  lus  o\*-n  lan- 
guage. Tiie  bill  which  I  Introduce  would 
do  Just  that. 

Thl.s  bill  would  enable  a  person  over 
tile  age  of  50  years,  literate  in  a  foreign 
language,  who  meets  all  the  other  qiiali- 
floations  for  naturalization,  to  take  the 
literacy  test  in  his  own  language. 

Further,  it  would  permit  such  person 
over  the  age  of  50  years,  hterate  in  a 
foreign  laxiguage.  to  demonstrate,  in  his 
own  language,  his  understanding  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  history  and  the 
principles  and  form  of  our  Government 
needed  to  be  a  functioning  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Incidentally,  the  Court  In  Katzenfcach 
against  Morgan,  at  pages  656-658,  clearly 
pointed  out  that  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  Congress  could  have  gone  further 
In  affording  relief  under  section  4(e)  to 
those  educated  In  non -American -flag 
schools  was  not  being  determined  in  that 
case 

Another  new  provision  of  section  312 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
that    this    bill    would    Introduce    is   one 


which  would  waive  the  literacy  require- 
ment for  those  persons  over  the  age  of 
80  years,  who  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  20  years,  who  are  Illiterate,  but 
otherwise  meet  the  qualifications  for 
naturalization. 

These  persons,  over  the  age  of  60 
years,  who  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  20  years,  could  also  demon- 
strate their  understanding  of  our  form 
and  principles  of  government  in  their 
own  language,  rather  than  in  Biglish 

Under  section  312  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  when  it  became  ef- 
fective in  1952.  persons  who  were  then 
over  the  age  of  50  years  and  had  been 
living  In  the  United  States  for  20  years 
were  not  required  to  demonstrate  either 
literacy  in  English  or  a  knowledge  of  our 
principles  of  government  to  be  eligible 
for  naturalization. 

Since  that  time,  many  good  persons, 
legally  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, find  them.selves  In  the  .same  posi- 
tion— they  neither  read  nor  write  any 
laiik-'UBge. 

It  Is.  I  submit,  most  reasonable  to  un- 
derstand and  acknowledge  the  great  dif- 
ficulty a  person  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  60  without  ever  having  learned  to  read 
or  write  any  language  will  have  in  trying 
to  learn  the  intricacies  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  speaking  the  English  language 
with  sufficient  proficiency  to  meet  a  test 
of  literacy  in  English  as  Is  now  required 
by  section  312  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

Therefore,  to  afford  these  worthy  le- 
gally resident  ahens.  who  wou-d  other- 
wise be  eligible  to  become  wortiiy  citizens, 
an  opixjrtunity  to  become  naturalized  — 
despite  their  lack  of  literacy — this  bill 
would  waive  all  literacy  requirements  for 
such  persf'n.'^  and  permit  them  to  demon- 
strate in  their  own  language  their  under- 
standing of  the  fundamentals  o:'  the  his- 
tory and  principles  and  form  of  govern- 
ment of  these  United  States. 

This  bill  Is  one  of  a  series  I  propose  to 
introduce,  hopefully  with  the  support 
and  cosponsorship  of  my  colleagues,  to 
make  the  naturalization  provlsicns  of  our 
laws  more  equitable  and  humane 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  2711 
A  bin  to  amend  section  312  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and   Nationality  Act  with   respect  to 
certain  tests  for  naturalization 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
312  of  the  Immigration  and  Natloaallly  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

REQUIREMENTS  AS  TO  UNDIRSTANDINC  TH« 
INGUSH  I.ANGfAGE.  HISTORY.  PRINflPl.ES. 
AND  FORM  ur  COVERNME.NT  Or  THE  VNTTtD 
STATES 

"Sec  312  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  title,  no  person  shall  be  naturalized 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  on  bis  own 
petition  unless  he  demonstrates  an  under- 
-standlng  of  the  English  language,  including 
an  ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak  words  in 
ordinary  usage  In  the  English  language.  The 
requirements  of  this  subsection  relating  to 
an  abUlty  to  rwul  and  writ*  ahall  be  met  if 
the  applicant  can  read  or  write  almple  words 
and   phrases   to   the   end   that   a   reaaonabla 
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tent  of  hl8  literacy  shall  be  made  No  extraor- 
dinary or  unreasonable  conditions  Muill  b« 
imposed  upon  tbe  applicant 

"(b)  The  requirements  of  sul>secUon  (a) 
shall  not  mpiAy  to  any  appUoant  who  to 
otherwise  qualified  to  be  naturalized  and 
who — 

••(!>  on  the  effective  date  of  thl»  Act.  Is 
over  fifty  years  of  age  and  has  been  living  in 
the  United  Stales  for  twenty  years. 

•(%)  upon  filing  hu  petlUon,  U  over  fifty 
yeara  of  age  and  can  demonstrate  an  ability 
u<  road,  write,  and  speak  words  in  ordinary 
usage   In   his  own  language; 

••(3)  upon  filing  bU  petition,  is  over  sixty 
years  of  age  and  has  been  living  in  the 
United  States  for  twenty  years,   or 

•■(4)  Is  physically  unable  to  comply  with 
the  requlrwnents  of  such  subsection. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  no  person  shall  be  iiaturallaed  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  upon  his  own 
petition  uiaees  he  demonstrates  a  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  o'. 
the  history  and  the  principles  and  form  of 
government  of  the  United  States  In  the  ease 
of  an  applicant  to  whom  subeectlon  <b)  (2) 
or  (9)  applies,  such  knowledge  and  under- 
standing may  be  demonstrated  In  a  language 
other  than  English  " 


By  Mr  SPARKMAN  ffor  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower  ' 

8,  2712.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr,  SPARICMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  myself  and  the  senior 
Sf-nator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Towiri  the 
President's  legislative  proposals  requested 
by  the  President  for  carrying  out  phase 
li  of  his  economic  program  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  to  liave  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  the  bill,  and  a  section- 
by -section  analysis  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

B    2712 
A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Economic 

Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  as  amended,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  \t  enocft'd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  anembled.  That: 

FINDINGS    or   CX)N  CRESS 

It  is  hereby  determined  that  In  order  to 
stabilize  the  economy,  reduce  inflation,  mln- 
Irnlz*  unemployment,  improve  our  competi- 
tive position  In  world  trade,  and  protect  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  It  Is  neces- 
•  sary  to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages,  salaries, 
dividends,  and  Interest.  The  adjustments 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  program  require 
prompt  Judgments  and  actions  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
The  President  Is  In  a  poeltlon  to  promptly 
and  etTectively  implement  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act 

Sec.  2.  Section  202  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act   of  1970,  as  amended    (Public 
Law  91-379:   Public  Low  92  15)    Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 
{  202    Presidential  authority. 

Tlie  Preeident  Is  authorized  to  isstie  such 
orders  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, accompanied  by  a  atatement  of 
rea-s.  ns  for  such  orders  and  regulatloiii,  to 
stablliT*  prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salarlea  at 
level !i  not,  lees  than  thoBe  prevaUlDg  on  May 
25.  1970.  and  to  stabilize  interest  rates  and 
corporate  dividends  and  sLmllar  tranafera  at 
levDla  conaonant  with  orderly  economic 
growth.    Such    orders    and    regulations    may 


provide  for  the  making  of  such  adjustmenu 
as  may  be  neoeesary  to  prevent  groas  In- 
equities. 

S»c.  8.  Section  20*  of  the  Bconomlc  Sta- 
biUaation  Act  of  l»70  (Public  Law  71-37V) 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  period  and  add- 
ing the  following: 

or  to  boards,  commissions,  and  similar 
entities  compooed  In  whole  or  in  part  of 
members  appointed  by  the  President  to  re-p- 
resent different  sectors  of  the  economy  and 
the  general  public  Where  such  boards,  com- 
mlBBlons,  and  similar  entitles  are  composed 
in  part  of  members,  who  serve  on  lees  than 
a  full  time  basis,  legal  authority  ahaU  be 
placed  in  their  chairmen,  who  shall  be  em- 
ployee* of  the  United  SUtes  Nothing  In  sec- 
tions 203.  205.  207.  208.  or  309  of  title  18 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  deemed  to  ap- 
ply to  any  member  of  such  board,  commis- 
sion, or  similar  entity  who  serves  on  less 
than  a  full  time  basis  because  of  memt>er- 
Bhip  on  such  board,  commission,  or  entity, 
l^nds  of  departments  and  agenciee  of  the 
United  Statee  shall  be  available  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  function  so  delegated  and 
at  the  direction  of  the  President,  any  other 
functions  performed  under  authority  of  this 
Utle 

Sec    4    Section   304  of   the   Economic  Sta- 
bUlzation   Act   of    1970    (Public    Law   91    379( 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
5  204    Sanctions — Criminal    Fine    and    Civil 
Penalty 

(a)  Whoever  wilfully  violates  any  order  or 
regulation  under  this  title  shall  be  fiiied  not 
more  than  »5,000  for  each  violation. 

(b)  Whoever  violates  any  order  or  regula- 
tion under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  t2.&O0  for  each 
violation. 

Sec  5.  Section  205  of  the  Economic   Sta- 
bilization Act  Of  1970  (Public  Law  91-379)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
i  205    Injunctions  and  other  relief 

Whenever  It  ap{>ears  to  any  officer,  depart- 
ment, agenc>'.  board,  commission,  or  similar 
entity  authorized  by  the  President  to  exercise 
authority  under  this  title,  tliat  any  person 
has  engaged  Is  engaged,  or  Is  al>out  to  engage 
in  any  acts  or  practices  constltutuig  a  viola- 
tion of  any  svich  order  or  regulation,  It  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  an 
action.  In  the  apprvH>rlate  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  to  enjoin  such  acts  or 
practices,  and  uf>on  a  proper  showing  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  a  preliminary  or 
permanent  injunction  shall  be  granted  with- 
out bond.  Any  such  court  may  also  issue  man- 
datory injunctions  comniaudirig  any  i>orson 
to  comply  with  any  order  or  regulation  issued 
under  this  title. 

In  addition  to  such  Injunctive  relief,  the 
court  may  also  order  restitution  of  money e 
received  In  violation  of  any  order  or  regula- 
tion issued  under  this  title. 

Sec.  6.  Section   206   of    the   Economic   Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-379)    is. 
amended  to  read  as  foliow.s 
}  306    Confldenilallty    of    Information,    sub- 
pena  power 

(a)  All  Information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  an  agency  exercising  au- 
thority under  this  title  which  contains  or 
relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred to  In  section  lt»06  of  title  18  United 
States  Code  shall  be  considered  confidential 
for  the  purpose  of  that  section  except  that 
such  Information  may  be  disclosed  to  other 
officers,  apencles  boards,  commissions,  or 
similar  entities  empowered  to  carry  out  this 
title  solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title  or  when  relevant  in  any  proceeding 
under  this  tiUe. 

(b)  The  head  of  the  agency  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized agent  ahall  have  authority,  for  any 
purposes  related  to  this  tlUe.  to  sign  and 
Issue  subpoeuaa  for  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  rele- 
vant books  papers  and  other  documents,  and 


to  administer  oaths  Wltneaees  summoned 
under  the  provisions  of  this  tectlon  rtiall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  is  pwild  to 
witneasee  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States^ 
In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  served 
upon  any  person  firm,  aaeoclatlon  or  corpora- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  aectton.  the 
head  of  the  agency  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  district  In  which 
such  person  firm  as.soclation  or  corporation 
is  found  to  compel  such  person,  firm,  aasocla- 
tlon  or  corporation  after  notice  to  appear  and 
give  testimony  or  to  appear  and  produce 
documents  before  the  agency 

Sec    7    A  new  section  207  Is  added  to  the 
Economic  Stabilization   Act   of   1970    (Public 
Ij&v  91-379'   to  read  a*  foOows 
J  207.  Admiiiislralive  review 

The  function*  exercised  under  this  llUe 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  sections  551 
et  seq  title  6.  United  States  Oode,  except  as 
to  the  requirements  of  section  662  of  uUe  5. 
United  States  Code 

Sec    8.  A  new  section  208  Is  added  to  the 
Economic   SlabiiizaUon   Act   of   1970    (Public 
Law  81   379  )  to  reaa  aa  loliows 
«  20%    Judicial  Review 

lai  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdiction  of 
cases  or  controversies  arising  under  this  title, 
or  under  regulations  or  orders  issued  there- 
under 

(b)  Ttie  provisions  of  section  2201  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  ac- 
tions arising  under  thU  title.  Including  ac- 
tions relating  to  orders  and  regulations  is- 
sued thereunder,  notwithstanding  the 
amount   In  controversy. 

(C)  There  is  hereby  c^ted  a  court  of  the 
United  States  to  be  known  as  the  Tem]?orary 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  which  shall 
consist  of  three  or  more  Judges  to  be  deslg- 
iiated  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
Slates  from  Judges  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  and  circuit  courts  of  appeals  The 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  shai: 
designate  one  of  such  Judges  as  chief  Judge 
o!  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  may,  from  time  to  time,  designate 
additional  Judges  for  such  court  and  revoke 
previous  designations  The  chief  Judge  may, 
from  time  to  lime,  divide  the  court  into  divi- 
sions of  tliree  or  more  members,  and  any 
such  division  may  render  Judgment  as  the 
Judgment  of  the  court.  The  court  shall  have 
the  powers  ol  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  with 
respect  to  the  Jurisdiction  conferred  on  It 
by  this  title  except  that  the  court  shall  not 
have  power  to  Issue  any  Interlocutory  decree 
staying  or  restraining,  in  whole  or  In  part 
any  provision  of  this  title,  or  the  effectiveness 
of  any  regulation  or  order  issued  thereunder 
The  court  shaU  exercise  ns  powers  and  pre- 
scribe rules  governing  its  pr:>cedure  In  such 
manner  as  to  expedite  the  determination  cf 
cases  of  which  It  has  Jurisdiction  under  this 
title.  The  court  shall  have  a  seal,  hold  ses- 
sions at  such  places  as  it  may  specify,  and 
appoint  a  clerk  and  such  other  employees  as 
It  deems  necessary  or  proper. 

idi  The  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals  shaU  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
all  appeals  from  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  in  cases  and  controversies  aris- 
ing under  this  title  or  under  regulations  or 
orders  issued  thereunder,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  section. 

(ei  In  any  civil  action  commenced  under 
this  liUe  in  "any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  which  the  court  determines  that  a 
substanUal  constitutional  Issue  exists,  the 
court  shall  certify  such  Issue  to  the  Tempo- 
rary Emergency  Court  of  Appeals.  Upon  such 
certification,  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  shaU  determine  the  ^pro- 
prlate  manner  of  dlspoeltion,  which  may  in- 
clude that  the  entire  action  be  sent  to  it 
for   consideration   or   It    may,    on    the    Issues 
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certiaed,  give  binding  Instructions  and  r«- 
niand  the  BCtlon  to  the  certiiying  court  for 
further  disposition. 

if)  No  regulsUon  of  any  agency  exercising 
auihorlty  under  this  title  shall  be  enjoined 
ur  aet  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  unless  a 
tlnal  Judgment  determines  that  the  issuance 
of  such  regulation  was  Ln  excess  of  the  agen- 
cy's authority,  or  was  arbitrary  or  caprlcioua. 
Nlj  order  of  such  agency  shall  be  enjoined 
or  set  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part,  unless  a 
final  Judgment  determines  that  such  order 
Is  baaed  upon  facts  which  are  not  supported 
by  substantial  evidence 

igi  .\  permanent  Injunction  restraining 
the  enforcement,  operation  or  execution  of 
this  title  or  any  regulation  or  order  Issued 
thereunder  shall  not  be  granted  by  any  dis- 
trict court  or  Judge  thereof.  Such  Injunc- 
tion may  be  Issued  by  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  upon  appeal,  or 
after  hearing,  upon  recommendation  of  a 
district  court  or  Judge;  such  Injunction  may 
also  be  Issued  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  provided  In  thl.q  section 

(h)  The  effectiveness  of  a  final  Judgrment 
of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals enjoining  or  setting  aside.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  any  provision  of  this  tltli*  or  reg- 
ulation or  order  Issued  thereunder,  shall  be 
postponed  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
from  the  entry  thereof,  except  that  If  a  petl- 
•iou  fi.r  a  writ  of  certiorari  Is  filed  with  the 
Supreme  Court  under  subsection  (1)  within 
3uch  thirty  days,  the  effectiveness  of  such 
Judgment  shall  be  postponed  until  an  order 
of  the  Supreme  Court  denying  such  petition 
becomes  final,  or  until  other  final  disposition 
of  the  action  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

(1)  Within  thirty  days  after  entry  of  any 
Judgment  or  order  by  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Court  of  .Appeals  a  petition  f(  r  a  wtU 
of  certiorari  may  be  filed  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  thereupon 
the  Judgment  or  order  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  same 
manner  as  a  Jvidgment  of  a  United  States 
court  of  appeals  as  provided  in  section  1264 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code  The  Tempo- 
rary Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  review  of  Judgments 
and  orders  of  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Court  of  AppeaLs.  shall  have  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction to  determine  the  constitutional 
validity  of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  of 
any  regulation  or  order  Issued  under  '.hLs 
title,  and  of  any  provision  of  any  such  regu- 
lation or  order  Except  as  provided  In  this 
section,  no  court.  Pedcral  or  State  shall  hawe 
Jurisdiction  or  power  to  consider  the  consti- 
tutional validity  of  any  provision  of  this  title 
or  of  any  such  regulation  or  order  or  to  stay, 
restrain,  enjoin,  or  set  aside.  In  whole  or  In 
port,  any  provision  of  this  title  authorizing 
the  Issuance  of  such  regvUations  or  orders,  or 
any  provision  of  any  such  regulation  or 
order  or  to  restrain  or  enjoin  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  provision 

iji  The  provisions  of  this  section  apply  to 
any  actions  or  suits  pending  Ln  any  cotu-t. 
Federal  or  State,  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  amendment  in  which  no  final  order 
or  Judgment  has  been  rendered  Any  af- 
fected party  seeking  relief  shall  be  required 
to  follow  the  procedures  of  this   title 

Skc    9    A  new  section   209   Is  added  to  the 
Economic  Stabilization   Act  of   1970    (Public 
lAW  91   379 1    to  read  as  follows: 
i  209.     Personnel 

I  a)  Any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  Oovernment  carrying  out  functions 
under  this  title  Is  authorized  to  employ  such 
personnel  as  the  President  deems  necessary 
to  carry  otit  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of   this   title. 

(b  I  The  President  may  appoint  five  officers 
to  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  functions 
of  this  title  of  whom  three  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  Level  ni  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule (S  use  5314)  and  two  at  Level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule   (5  U8C.  6316),   Appro- 


priate titles  and  the  order  of  suoc«eslon 
among  such  officers  may  be  designated  by 
the    President. 

(c)  For  the  duration  of  the  exerclae  of 
functions  under  this  title,  compensation  may 
be  fixed  for  not  to  exceed  40  poeltlons  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapters  51 
and  63  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  but  at 
rates  not  above  the  maximum  rate  of  Ot^lS 
of  the  general  schedule.  This  number  of  posi- 
tions Lb  in  addition  to  the  number  authorized 
by  other  provlsloiui  of  law  Appolntinerit  nuiy 
be  made  to  these  poeltlons  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  law  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service. 

(di  TXie  President  may  require  the  detail 
of  employees  from  any  executive  agency  to 
carry  out   the  purpose   of   this   title. 

le  1  The  President  Is  authorized  to  appoint, 
without  regard  to  civil  service  laws,  such 
advisory  committees  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose  of  consultation  with 
and  advice  to  the  President  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  functions  under  this  title  Mem- 
bers of  advisory  committees,  other  than  those 
regularly  employed  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, while  attending  meetings  of  such 
contmlttees  or  while  otherwise  serving  at 
the  request  of  the  President  may  be  paid 
compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding  those 
authorized  for  Indlvldvjals  under  section  5332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code  and,  whne  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  ousiness.  may  be  alli:)wed  travel  ex- 
penses, ln;l>idlng  per  diem,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  In  the  government  service 
employed   Intermittently 

(fl  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  Oovernment  who  au< 
appointed  to  any  poeltlon  f>»  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  this  title  may  be  entitled, 
upon  removal  from  such  position,  to  reem- 
ployment in  the  position  occupied  at  the 
time  of  appointment  n  In  a  fxjsltlon  of  com- 
parable grade  and  salary 

Skc    10.   A  new  section  210  l.s  added  to  the 
Economic   Stabilization    Act    of    1970    (Public 
1AW91   37y)  to  read  as  follows: 
i  210   Experts  and  consultants 

Exp>erts  and  consultants  may.  as  author- 
ized by  section  3100  of  tlUe  6  of  the  United 
States  Code,  be  employed  for  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  under  this  title  and  in- 
dividuals employed  may  be  compensated  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent 
of  the  rate  for  ^ade  18  of  the  general  sched- 
ule establLshed  by  section  5332  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  Such  contracts  may 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time  without 
limitation  Service  of  an  Individual  as  an 
expert  or  consultant  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  con.sldered  as  employment  or  holding 
of  office  or  poeltlon  bringing  such  Individual 
within  the  provisions  of  section  3323(a)  of 
title  6  of  the  United  State*  Code,  section  872 
of  the  B>5relKn  .Service  Act  ff  1946,  as  amend- 
ed, or  any  other  law  limiting  the  reemploy- 
ment of  retired  ofncers  or  employees 

Sac    U.  A  new  section  311  Is  added  to  the 
Economic  Stabilization   Act  of    1970    (Public 
Law  91   379)  to  read  as  follows. 
S  2 1 1    Funding 

(ai  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  In 
fitrtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
money,  funds,  property,  and  services  of  any 
kind  made  available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest, 
grant,  or  otherwise  for  such  purpose. 

Sec    12    A  new  section  212  U  added  to  the 
Economic   Stabilization    Act   of    1B70    (Public 
Law  91-370)    to  read  as  follows 
i  212    Blxpiratlon 

The  authority  to  issue  and  enforce  orders 
and  regulations  under  this  title  expires  at 


midnight  April  30,  1973.  but  such  exptratlon 
shall  not  affect  any  action  or  pending  pro- 
ceeding, civil  or  criminal,  not  fliiAlly  deter- 
mined nor  any  action  or  proceeding  baaed 
upon  an  act  or  acta  oocmnitted  prior  to 
May  1.  1873. 

Sec.  13  A  new  section  213  Is  added  to  the 
Elconumlc  Stablllaatlon  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Law  01   379)  to  read  as  follows; 

{213    Ratlflcatton 

The  regulations,  rules,  orders,  guidelines. 
Interpretations,  and  circulars  heretofore 
promulgated,  made,  or  issued  under  the  au- 
thority granted  to  the  President  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
and  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  and  the  aaslgnment  of  personnel 
and  expenditure  of  funds  In  exerclsi,ug  that 
authority  are  hereby  approved,  ratified,  and 
contlrmed. 

Se'     14    a  new  section  214  Is  added  to  the 
Eoon,-imir   Stabilization  Act   of   1970    (Public 
Law  91    379)    to   read   as  follows; 
i  214.  Severability 

If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  title,  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  Uj  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  is  held  In- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  Sccketabt  or  the  Trxasuht. 
Washington,  DC.  October  19,  1971. 
Hon.  SptRO  T   Agnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wa.ihlngton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  PREsroENT  There  are  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  extend  and  amend 
ths  Kc«Tnomlc  Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purpoeeB."  and  a 
sectlon-by-sectlou   analysis  of  lis  provisions. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  easecUal  to  im- 
plement the  post-freeze  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program  announced  by  the  President  on 
October  7,  1971  The  wage-price  freeze  Insti- 
tuted on  August  16,  1971.  has  been  remark- 
ably successful.  However,  as  the  President 
stated.  It  will  be  necea,sary  to  continue  the 
program  of  wage  and  price  restraint  after 
the  90-day  freeze  endd  on  Novemt>«r  13,  1971 

The  draft  bill  would  provide  Congresslcmal 
findings  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  stablUza- 
t.on  program,  would  extend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  for  one  year,  until 
April  30,  1973.  and  would  grant  new  author- 
ity to  stabilize  Interest  rates,  cooperate,  div- 
idends, and  similar  transfers  It  would  pro- 
vide personnel  and  funding  authority,  in- 
cluding experts   and   consultants. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  broad  subpoena 
powers  for  the  agencies  administering  the 
post-freeze  program  Exclusive  original  Juris- 
diction over  cases  arising  under  this  program 
would  be  In  the  federal  district  courts  A 
Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals 
would  be  created  with  appellate  Jurisdiction 
over  cases  arising  out  of  the  program.  The 
Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
would  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  sub- 
stantial constitutional  Issues  w^Llch  may 
arise. 

The  President  has  Issued  Executive  Order 
11637  providing  for  the  contlnuauon  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Price  Comml.sslon  u  stabilize 
prices,  a  Pay  Board  to  stabilize  wages  and 
salaries,  a  Committee  on  Interest  and  Divi- 
dends, a  Committee  on  the  Health  Services 
Industry,  and  a  Committee  on  8t«te  and 
Local  Oovernment  Cooperation,  Prompt  en- 
actment of  the  draft  bill  is  needed  to  wiable 
these  entitles  to  admlnlater  effectively  and 
fairly  the  economic  Btablllzatlon  program  to 
begin  on  November  14,  1071.  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend Its  early  enactment. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate  An  Iden- 
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tlcal  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  legislation  would  be 
In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  B.  Connally. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
Set    forth    below    Is    a    sectlon-by-sectlon 
ansilysls  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Economic     Stabilization     Act     of     1970.     as 
amended, 

SEC.  1,  Findings  of  Congress.  The  present 
Act  (hereafter,  "title")  contains  no  state- 
ment of  findings  and  has  been  under  court 
attack  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  an  uncon- 
stitutional delegation  of  legislative  authority 
to  the  Executive  branch.  Tlie  first  two  sen- 
tences set  forth  congressional  findings  as 
bases  for  the  legislation.  The  last  sentence  Is 
Intended  to  state  why  discretion  to  act  Is 
given  to  the  President. 

Sec.  2.  Presidential  Authority.  The  amend- 
ment to  section  202  adds  authority  to  sta- 
bilize Interest  and  dividends  A  new  provi- 
sion would  require  the  President  to  set  forth 
a  statement  of  reasons  to  accompany  stabili- 
zation orders  and  regulations.  The  President 
is  authorized  to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages, 
and  salaries  at  levels  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  May  25,  1970,  as  In  the  present 
legislation.  With  respect  to  Interest  rates 
and  corporate  dividends  and  similar  trans- 
fers, the  President  Is  given  authority  to  sta- 
bilize at  levels  consonant  with  orderly  eco- 
nomic growth. 

An  existing  law  for  controlling  interest, 
the  Credit  Control  Act,  Is  not  satisfactory 
as  a  statutory  basis  for  regulating  Interest 
rates.  The  Act  (Public  Law  91-151:  12  U  S,C, 
1901  ef  aeg.)  provides  that  Interest  rates  may 
be  regulated  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  part  of  a  credit 
control  program  which  may  be  Instituted 
only  under  certain  circumstances  TTiese  cir- 
cumstances require  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion that  credit  controls  are  necessary  to 
prevent  inflation  generated  by  the  extension 
of  credit  in  an  excessive  volume.  Such  a 
determination  would  not  appear  Justified  un- 
der present  conditions  Therefore,  new  au- 
thority to  regulate  Interest  rates  Is  necessary 
to  give  the  F»resldent  a  more  flexible  tool 
than  the  Credit  Control  Act. 

Section  202(b)  would  be  deleted  from  the 
statute  This  subsection  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  determination  before  he  may 
exercise  wage-price  stabilization  authority 
with  respect  to  a  particular  Industry  or  seg- 
ment of  the  economy.  That  determination 
must  be  that  prices  or  wages  In  a  particular 
Industry  or  segment  of  the  economy  have 
Increased  at  a  rate  grossly  disproportionate 
to  the  rate  at  which  prices  or  wages  have  In- 
creased In  the  economy  generally  With  the 
deletion  of  this  provision,  section  202  would 
contain  clear  authority  In  the  President  to 
make  reasonable  classifications  and  differ- 
entiations and  to  provide  for  such  adjust- 
ments and  reasonable  exceptions  as  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  President  are  necessary  or 
proper  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  title  Further,  as  under  existing  law.  the 
President  would  have  the  f>ower  both  to  order 
rollbacks  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the 
statute  and  to  allow  Increases  in  the  ceilings 
which  are  fixed  pursuant  to  this  title. 

Sec.  3  Delegation  The  proposed  language 
would  give  the  President  clear  authority  to 
delegate  functions  to  bosj-ds  and  commis- 
sions. Where  part  time  members  serve  on 
such  boards  and  commissions,  legal  powers 
must  be  placed  In  the  chairmen.  Part  time 
members  will  be  expressly  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  18  USC,  203.  206,  207,  208,  and 
200  with  respect  to  their  membership  on 
such  boards  or  commissions  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding about  their  status  The  pro- 
posed language  also  would  give  the  President 


clear  authority  to  order  the  use  of  available 
agency  funds  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
this  title. 

Sec  4,  Sanctions — Criminal  Fine  and  CirlJ 
Penalty.  Subsection  (S)  provides  for  a  crim- 
inal fine  of  $6,000  for  each  violation  of  an 
order  or  regulation  Subsection  (b)  provides 
for  a  civil  penalty  of  $2,500  for  each  viola- 
tion of  an  order  or  regulation  Both  of  these 
sanctions  would  be  enforced  by  the  Attorney 
General  through  court  action. 

Sec.  5,  Injunctions  and  other  relief.  The 
present  language  of  the  statute  Is  open  to 
the  Interpretation  that  an  agency  exercising 
authority  under  this  title  can  bring  an  In- 
junction action  In  Its  own  behalf.  The  pro- 
posed language  states  explicitly  that  It  is 
the  Attorney  General  who  Is  empowered  to 
bring  the  action. 

The  present  statute  contains  no  explicit 
authority  for  the  restitution  of  money  re- 
ceived In  violation  of  its  provisions.  While  It 
Is  probable  that  the  courts  have  Inherent 
equitable  power  to  order  restitution  of  money 
so  received,  such  authority  Is  made  clear  In 
this  section  by  an  explicit  grant  of  power 
to  order  such  restitution  as  part  of  Injunc- 
tive relief. 

Sec  6,  Confidentiality  of  information;  sub- 
poena power,  (a)  This  subsection  provides 
that  trade  secrets  and  other  confidential  In- 
formation which  Is  reported  to  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  an  agency  exercising  authority 
under  this  title  are  entitled  to  the  protection 
afforded  by  18  USC    1905. 

(b)  The  present  statute  gives  the  agency 
no  subpoena  powers.  The  proposed  language 
is  very  broad  and  would  give  subpoena  power 
to  the  head  of  the  agency  "for  any  purposes 
related  to  this  title,"  Further,  the  Attorney 
General  could  enforce  such  a  subpoena  In 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  thus 
making  the  reach  of  the  subpoena  rmtlon- 
wlde. 

Sec,  7,  Administrative  Revieu:.  This  section 
provides  that  the  agencies  exercising  author- 
ity under  this  title  will  be  exempt  from  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  except  for  the 
public  Information  section. 

Sec.  8,  Judicial  Revievj.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  exclusive  original  Jurisdiction 
over  wage-price  cases  shall  be  In  federal  dis- 
trict courts  (a) .  Persons  are  entitled  to  bring 
declaratory  Judgment  actions  regardless  of 
the  amount  In  controversy  (b)  ,  A  Temporary 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  is  created  to 
consist  of  three  or  more  federal  district  court 
or  circuit  court  Judges  designated  by  the 
Chief  Justice  The  Emergency  Court  may  sit 
In  panels  of  three  and  may  travel  throughout 
the  United  States  ae  necessary  ( c ) ,  The  Emer- 
gency Court  shall  have  the  normal  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  a  U.  S,  Court  of  Ap- 
peals over  wage-price  cases  (d).  Substan- 
tial constitutional  Issues  must  be  certified 
to  the  Emergency  Court  (e).  Agency  regula- 
tions may  not  be  overturned  unless  they  are 
In  excess  of  authority  or  are  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  and  agency  orders  may  not  be 
overturned  unless  based  on  facU  not  sup- 
p.irted  by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
(f).  Injunctions  against  any  provision  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  or  regulation 
or  order  thereunder  may  be  granted  only  by 
the  Emergency  Court  or  the  Supreme  Court 
ig)  The  effectiveness  of  Judgments  of  the 
Emergency  Court  is  to  be  delayed  by  30  days 
(hi  to  allow  for  review  In  the  Supreme  Court 
by  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  (1),  The 
provisions  of  this  Judicial  review  section  ap- 
ply to  actions  pending  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment (J) , 

Sec  9  Per.<ionnfi  Tills  section  authorizes 
new  hires  for  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  including  Executive 
Level  positions  and  supergrade  positions.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  President  Is  given  authority 
to  detail  personnel  from  any  executive  agency 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  to 
appoint  advisory  committees  Provision  is 
made  for  reinstatement  of  employees  of  the 


United  States  to  the  position  occupied  et 
the  time  of  apfxjlntment  or  a  comparable 
position  when  such  employees  are  appointed 
to  positions  for  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  this  title  ancj  are  subsequently  removed 
from  those  positions. 

Sec.  10.  Experts  and  consultants.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  employment  of  experts 
and  consultants  without  regard  to  certain 
laws  concerning  the  reemployment  of  retired 
employees. 

Sec,  11  Funding,  (a)  This  subsection  adds 
language  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
moneys  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title. 

(b)  This  subsection  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  accept  contributions  for  purpoees  of 
this  title. 

Sec,  12,  Erpiration,  This  section  extends  by 
one  year  the  expiration  date  of  the  current 
statute. 

Sec,  13.  Ratification.  This  section  contains 
approval  of  all  action  taken  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1070.  as  amended. 

Sec.  14,  Severability .  This  section  provides 
that  If  a  part  of  this  title  is  held  Invalid, 
other  portions  shall  remain  valid. 

NOTICE    or     HEAEINGS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  in 
keeping  with  the  wishes  of  the  joint  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate  and  in  order  to  give 
the  President's  recommendations  early 
and  expeditious  considerations.  I  have 
scheduled  hearings  for  the  consideration 
of  these  proposals  commencing  on  No- 
vember 1  Any  persons  or  organizations 
wishing  to  appear  to  give  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  concerning  this  or 
similar  legislation  should  contact  Mr, 
Dudlev-  L,  O'Neal,  Jr  ,  staff  director  and 
general  counsel,  or  Mr.  Reginald  W. 
Barnes,  assistant  counsel  of  the  commit- 
tee, regarding  their  appearance.  Mr, 
O'Neal  and  Mr.  Barnes  can  be  reached 
on  telephone  number  202—225-7391.  or 
may  be  contacted  in  the  committee 
offices,  room  5300,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S,  2713,  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authonze  the  At- 
torney General  to  provide  care  for  nar- 
cotic addicts  who  are  placed  on  proba- 
tion, released  on  parole,  or  mandatorily 
released.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Xhe  Judiciary, 

Mr,  HRUSKA,  Mr  President,  I  send 
to  the  dask  a  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  provide  care  for  nar- 
cotic addicts  who  are  placed  on  proba- 
tion, released  on  parole,  or  mandatorily 
released  1  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropri- 
ately referred,  and  further  request  that 
the  letter  of  transmittal  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

The  interrelationship  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction and  crime  is  well  established  Re- 
habilitation of  addict  criminals  is  an  es- 
sential segment  of  corrections  and  of  any 
overaU  program  which  seeks  to  reduce 
street  crime. 

Under  present  law  titles  I  and  II  of  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966  permit  the  commitment  or  sentenc- 
ing of  selected  narcotic  addicts  to  treat- 
ment programs.  Exclusions  in  the  act, 
however,  prevent  the  placement  under 
suF>ervised  aftercare  of  narcotic  addicts 
and  former  addicts  who  are  on  probation. 
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on  parole,  or  released  after  service  of 
sent«ice.  Tlie  bill  I  Introduce  today 
would  correct  this  gap  by  grivlng  the  At- 
torney General  authority  to  provide 
treatment  programs  for  those  who  have 
become  involved  in  the  Judicial  process 
but  who  are  not  physically  in  Uie  Attor- 
ney General's  cu.stody  Tliis  means  that 
addict  prisoners  wh<}  have  been  receiv- 
ing treatment  while  In  confinement  can 
be  given  follow-up  treatment  wiien  they 
are  released  to  society 

The  letter  of  traasmittal  from  the  At- 
torney General,  which  Is  printed  follow- 
ing these  remarks,  explains  ui  greater 
detail  the  basis  and  need  for  these 
changes  in  the  law. 

On  June  24  of  this  year  I  joined  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  Mr  Bayh> 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr 
Griffin  I  to  Introduce  another  amend- 
uient  to  tlie  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1966.  S  2140  That  bill  would 
amend  the  act  to  permit  the  use  of  meth- 
adone maintenance  programs  as  a 
method  of  treatment  under  the  act.  I 
believe  that  the  bill  I  currently  mtro- 
duce.  taken  together  with  S  2140,  would 
be  of  sigmflcant  assistance  in  removing 
from  the  street  crime  picture  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  addicts  who  repeatedly 
resort  to  crime  in  order  to  sustain  their 
habits.  I  urge  speedy  consideration  of 
iicJth  measures 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
&.i\d  letter  be  printed  in  ihe  Record  at 
thi.s  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S     2713 
A  bill  to  ain*nd  title  18  of  the  United  States 

Code  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 

provide  care   for  narcotic  addicts  who  are 

placed  on  probation,  released  on  parole,  or 

mandatorily  released 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  f/w  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.isembled.  That  »ec- 
Uon  3851  of  Utle  18  of  the  Unlt«d  States 
Code  IS  ainentled  by  Inserting  the  following 
paragraph  bt-fure  the  last  one 

"The  court  niay  require  a  person  who  Is  an 
addict  within  the  meaning  of  section  4251  (a) 
of  till*  title,  as  a  condition  of  probation,  to 
participate  In  the  community  .supervision 
programs  authorized  by  section  4266  of  this 
title  for  all  or  part  of  thp  period  of  proba- 
tion. Prtivlded.  Tliat  the  Attorney  Cieneral 
certlfles  a  suluible  pn^cruni  u  avtUUble.  If 
the  Attorney  Generai  deteruunes  that  the 
person's  participation  m  the  program  should 
b«  t«rmlnated.  because  the  periw>n  can  de- 
rive no  further  sliriilficant  b^-neflt.s  from  par- 
ticipation c>r  b^cau.se  his  partlcipftttoii  ad- 
versely affects  the  rehabilitation  of  other 
participants  he  shail  so  notify  the  oiurt, 
which  6haii  thereupon,  by  order,  make  such 
other  provision  with  respect  Uj  the  person 
on  probation  as  U  deems  appropriate   " 

Six-  2  ScctJim  la)  of  section  4203  of  such 
title  Ls  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
para^ra[>h    between   the   third   and    fourth 

'The  Board  may  require  a  parolee  or  a 
prisoner  released  pursuant  to  section  4184  of 
this  title,  who  Ls  an  addict  witliin  the  mean- 
ing of  section  4231 1  a)  of  this  title,  as  a  con- 
dition of  parule  or  rel«ase  to  participate  in 
the  community  supervision  pro^jrams  au- 
thorized by  section  4259  of  this  title  for  all 
or  part  of  the  period  of  parole;  Provided, 
ITiat  the  Attorney  0«neral  oertlRes  a  suit- 
able prc:>4piun  is  avaUaMe.  If  the  Attorney 
(ienerai  determliMs  that  the  person's  partld- 
paiioa  In  the  program  should  t>e  terminated. 


because  the  person  can  derive  no  further 
significant  benefits  from  participation  or  t)e- 
cause  his  participation  adversely  afTecta  the 
rehabilitation  of  o^her  participants,  he  shall 
so  notify  the  Board  of  Parole,  which  shall 
tJiereu{.xjn  make  such  other  provision  with 
respect  to  the  person  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate" 

OmcT   or  THE   Attorney   OeNrRAt, 

WathingKm   D  C  .  October  19.  1971. 
I  he    Vi    c    Presidfi^t. 
('  5   Senate 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Mr  Vk-e  PursuirNT  1  piiciose  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  retprence  a 
ieglfUatlve  proposal  "To  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  provide  care  for  narcotic 
addiria  who  are  placed  un  probation,  re- 
leased en  p»arole,  or  mandatonlv  released." 

Title*  I  and  II  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966  (NARAI  provide  that 
selected  narcotic  addlctjt  charjfed  with  non- 
violent crimes  against  the  United  Stales  may 
be  either  civilly  committed  to  the  cU.-sKxly  of 
the  Surijeon  CJeneral  In  lieu  of  criminal  prose- 
cution (28  t' 8  C  2901.  et  seq  )  or  sentenced 
to  a  NARA  program  In  lieu  of  confinement 
(IB  vac  42.51  et  tri!  >  Both  of  those  title,, 
are  aval. able  only  for  certain  selected  addicts. 
Por  example  perwins  charged  with  "violent" 
crimes  are  ineligible  (18  U  S  C.  4261(f)  (1»: 
28  DSC  2901  (gi)  R.S  are  addlcu  who  have 
been  ctaivlcted  of  two  or  more  felonies  (18 
use  4252if)i4i.  28  U  S  C.  2901lg)(4)). 
These  and  the  other  exclu.slon.s  under  .^^AR.^ 
are  designed  to  resj-rve  the  relatively  lenient 
proeecu'.lve  and  sentencing  provi.sloiLS  of  that 
act  for  less  dangerous  offenders  The  exclu- 
sions also  result,  however.  In  the  inellglbllltv 
for  N.\RA  aftenare  programs  if  addicts  who 
were  sentenced  to  regulivr  terms  of  confine- 
ment or  to  probation  In  lieti  of  confinement. 

The  purpose  of  this  ;fgi-,laf.on  Is  to  a\ithor- 
Ize  the  placement  under  supervi.sed  aftercare 
of  narcotic  addicts  and  former  addicts  who 
have  been  placed  on  probation,  released  on 
parole,  or  releaiied  by  operation  of  law  after 
having  served  their  confinement  terms  less 
good-time  deductions  The  latter  are  man- 
datortlv  rele.i.'^ed"  but  are  deemed  by  law  as  If 
reies.sed  on  parole 

There  is  little  q\iestlon  that  narcotic  ad- 
diction and  criminal  a<  tlvlty  are  interrelated. 
Yet  many  Federal  addict-offenders,  not  eli- 
gible for  NAR.\  are  released  to  so.lety  with- 
out any  type  <f  follow-up  treatment  for  their 
addiction  To  the  extent  that  Section  4255 
programs  and  facllltlea  are  available,  they 
clearly  ought  t.<i  be  provided  to  such  addicts. 

There  is  present  leyal  authority  to  Involve 
addict-prisoners  In  special  treatment  pro- 
grams while  they  are  physically  in  the  Attor- 
ney Oer.erals  cusUxly  as  the  result  of  regu- 
lar sentences  Ui  oonfinemeot  (  18  U  S  C  4082) . 
In  view  of  tilts  auihorlty  and  the  obvious 
need  for  treatment  t-he  Bureau  of  Prisons 
has,  for  its  fl.-,cal  years  1971  and  1972.  al- 
located positions  and  funds  to  Initiate  and 
carry  on  such  programs  In  the  abeence  of 
legal  authorltv  however,  no  poK'-cxnflne- 
menl  care  Ls  provided  for  these  addicts. 
Without  tins  kind  of  follow-up.  tJie  treat- 
ment sc(?orded  within  the  places  of  confine- 
ment can  readilv  prove  futile  This  prop<*>ed 
lejtli.latlon  would  authorize  such  rare  The 
Board  of  Parole  mav  then  utilize  Us  existing 
authority,  If  the  Attorney  cieneral  so  recom- 
mends, to  require  a  released  addict  to  par- 
ticif)ate  in  8upervl»<>rv  aftercare  programs  es- 
tablished under  18  USC  4255  The  require- 
ment of  a  rei'ommendAtii-in  from  the  Attor- 
ney tieneral  will  insure  that  such  treatment 
Is  b<xh  available  and  appropriate. 

NARA  treatment  pro<?ranis  should  also  be 
made  available  to  persons  placed  on  proba- 
tion who  are  in  need  of  such  services.  This 
leclalatlve  proposal  would  give  the  Attorney 
General  authority  to  proTlde  such  oare  The 
ooijrts  may  require  addicts,  as  a  ca^vodltton 
of  probation .  to  participate  in  a  NARA  pro- 


gram upon  certification  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  a  suitable  program  Is  available  in 
the  oonim unity 

The  rationale  of  this  proposal  Is  similar  to 
that  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  91-492.  which  authorized  the  use  of  Bu- 
reau of  Pris,  ns  r.alf-way  housee  for  proba- 
tioners and  parxilees  in  seiected  cases  The 
proposal  All!  permit  the  Depariment  to  ex- 
tend Its  existing  programs  for  the  rehablllta- 
tlou  of  addicts  convicted  of  CTlmlnal  activity 
to  a  group  whose  need  Is  acute.  Accordingly. 
I  recommend  Its  prompt  enactment 

The  Ofnce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  leglslatioii  is 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  Uie  Prebidcrit. 
Sincerely. 

John  N.  MrrcuKU^ 

Attorney  General. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  nlraself  and 
Mr   GuRNEY  I  : 

S  2717  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
dividend."?  may  be  a<;ed  to  purchase  ad- 
ditional paid-up  National  Service  Life 
Insurance.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veteran*)'  Affairs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  leguslation  to  provide 
that  holders  of  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance may  u.se  their  dividend  to  pur- 
chase additional  paid-up  ins'jrance. 

Current  statutes  provide  Uiat  no  per- 
son may  carry  a  combined  amount  of 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  or  Gov- 
ernment Service  Life  InsurniK'e  in  exces.s 
of  $10,000.  at  any  one  time 

However,  the  first  section  of  this  pro- 
posal would  amend  title  38.  United  State?; 
C(xle.  to  provide  that  the  liml'^tion  sliall 
not  apply  to  the  additional  paid-up  in- 
surance authorized  under  lius  proposal. 
It  would  be  i.ssued  only  upon  application 
in  writing,  but  witlioiit  proof  of  good 
health. 

This  propaal  would  grant  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  holders  a  right 
now  enjoyed  by  most  commercial  life 
insurance  policyholders  It  would  allow 
some  holders  of  term  policies  'o  establi'^h 
some  permanent  coverage  of  insurance 
on  which  no  premiums  would  be  payable 

If  the  proposal  is  enacted,  the  costs 
will  be  negligible. 


By  Mr   MONDALE: 
S.  2718   A  bill  to  establish  and  protect 
the  rights  of  day  laborers.  Referred  to 
Uie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

PROTtiTtON    OF    TEMPORARY    WORKERS 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  today 
I  intr(xluce  legislation  to  provide  for  Uie 
protection  of  a  sizable  but  almost  com- 
pletely overloolced  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican working  force.  On  behalf  of  tens 
of  tiioiLsands  of  workers,  I  profwase  the 
Day  Laborer  Protection  Act  of  1971. 

Tills  measure  Ls  similar  to  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  House  earlier  this  year  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
MiKVAi .  ITiese  are  the  first  Federal  legis- 
lative efforts  to  provide  for  the  well-be- 
ing of  many  of  those  who  work  in  the 
temporary  help  .service  industry  These 
arc  people  who  are  hired  by  agencies 
which  In  turn  send  them  out  to  do  work 
on  the  premises  of  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  other  employers. 

We  know  something  about  Uie  workers 
Involved.  We  know  something  aJtwut  the 
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firms  which  hire  them  and  then  hire 
them  out  to  others.  We  know  something 
about  the  extremely  rapid  growth  of  tlie 
temporary  help  service  industry.  And  we 
know  of  Uie  abuses  that  many  workers 
have  suffered  and  against  which  virtu- 
ally all  hiive  absolutely  no  protection. 

One  group  of  workers,  those  doing  un- 
skilled, manual  labor,  are  often  em- 
ployed mider  such  .shocking  conditions 
that  their  employers  are  known  as  slave 
shops.  An  article  last  year  m  Newsweek 
magazine— March  9.  1970,  page  53— 
describes  the  exploitative  situation  in 
Chicago. 

It  is  urgent  that  protective  legislation 
be  enacted  for  such  temporary  workers. 
The  need  for  Federal  regulation  becomes 
apparent  when  one  leanis  that  only  a 
handful  of  States  have  any  controls, 
whatsoever,  upon  the  practices  of  tem- 
porary help  agencies.  New  Jerseys 
statute  repulaiing  private  employment 
agencies  applies  to  temporary  help  sup- 
ply firms.  The  statutes  of  California  and 
Wisconsin  apply  to  temporary  help  sup- 
ply firms  under  certain  limned  circum- 
stances. In  New  Mexico  and  North 
Dakota  the  Issue  of  coverage  is  under 
consideration. 

In  the  other  45  States  the  practices  of 
temporary  help  supply  firms  go  im- 
checked,  often  because  of  express  exemp- 
tion from  labor  protection  laws.  At  the 
same  time,  most  States  have  found  it  de- 
sirable and  necessar>'  to  provide  for  regis- 
tration and  regulation  of  private  em- 
ployment agencies  which  fill  permanent 
positions  Yet  abu.ses  of  workers  are  far 
less  common  m  tins  type  ol  employment. 
For  example.  ifinporaiT  workers  often 
have  no  workmen  s  compensation  pro- 
tection, though  they  frequently  work  in 
especially  luisafe  circumstances.  There 
is  also  evidence  that  they  may  fail  to 
receive  the  protection  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  social  security  and  other 
statutes. 

In  part,  the  absence  of  State  control  is 
understandable  Temporary  help  supply 
firms  are  lart'ely  a  }X)st-World  War  II 
experience  And  their  mo.st  spectacular 
growth  has  been  in  recent  years.  Tliere  is 
now  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  tem- 
porary help  supply  industry  affecting 
thousands  of  workers  and  their  depend- 
ents which  operates  almost  completely 
beyond  any  kind  of  State  or  Federal 
control.  The  size  ol  the  service  charges 
or  markup  retained  by  the  temporary 
help  supply  firms — money  which  the 
workers  never  receive — is  left  untouched 
by  regtilation. 

Some  of  the  firms  are  paying  the  work- 
ers the  bare  minimum  wage,  while  receiv- 
ing twice  that  much  from  their  custom- 
ers for  the  workers'  services  Such  un- 
conscionable fees  are  an  abuse  of  Ameri- 
can workers  and  should  be  the  .subject  of 
Federal  legislative  remedy  While  most 
temporary  workers  may  be  treated  fairly, 
we  must  protect  not  only  the  other  work- 
ers but  the  legitimate  firms  against  the 
unscrupulous  practices  of  their  competi- 
tors. 

Under  existing  laws,  the  temporar>' 
work  supply  firm  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  temporary  worker's  employer. 
Yet.  he  can  keep  the  worker  waiting  for 
an  assignment  for  many  hours  and  pay 


him  nothing.  Similarly,  the  worker  re- 
ceives no  compensation  from  his  em- 
ployer while  he  is  en  route  to  or  from 
his  duty  station. 

As  an  employer,  a  temcwrarj'  help  sup- 
ply agency  is  eligible  to  use  the  referral 
services  of  the  State  adminlstered-led- 
erally  assisted  public  employment  sys- 
tem. But  no  fees  may  be  charged  for 
these  federally-supported  services.  Yet. 
there  are  no  controls  or  limits  on  what 
pnvate  temporarj'  help  supply  firms  may 
then  charge  for  what  are  in  substance 
placement  fees.  This  situation  must  be 
remedied 

Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  abuse,  de- 
manding immediate  congressional  ac- 
tion, is  the  practice  of  some  temporary 
help  supply  agencies  which  results  in 
the  locking  in  of  their  employees  as  tem- 
porary workers.  Devices  such  as  forcing 
the  customer  to  apree  to  a  90-day  no- 
inre-clause.  or  liquidated  damages  clause 
can  and  often  do  serve  to  relegate  work- 
ers to  the  bleak  prospect  of  perpetual 
temporary  sUtus.  Such  restrictions  and 
the  mjustice  and  economic  deprivation 
they  cause  must  be  eliminated. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  false  lux- 
ury of  treating  these  workers  as  expend- 
able sources  of  ready  labor  to  be  abu'-ed. 
but  conveniently  overlooked  Finally,  all 
other  workers  must  be  protected  against 
the  use  of  such  employees  as  strike- 
breakers. 

The  Day  Laborer  Protection  Act  of 
1971  has  provisions  designed  to  deal  with 
aU  of  the  abuses  I  have  mentioned.  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
the  enactment  of  provisions  along  these 
lines.  The  American  worker  deserves  no 
less. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tuianimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  together  with  the  maga- 
zine article  to  which  I  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2718 
A  bill  to  establish  and  protect  the  rights  of 
day  laborers 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Day  Laborer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1971". 

PURPOSES 

Skc.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

(1)  prohibit  doing  business  as  a  tempo- 
rary help  service  business  concern  except  as 
licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  L*bor; 

(21  autiiorlze  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set 
standards  and  requirements  for  licensing 
tem[X)rary  help  services,  and  to  enforce  such 
standards, 

(31  make  applicable  to  day  laborers  cer- 
tain benefits  In  order  to  protect  their  health 
and  welfare. 

(4)  remove  obstacles  to  permanent  em- 
ployment of  day  laborers,  such  as  restrictive 
hiring  clauses:  and 

(5)  Insure  fair  labor  practices  In  the  tem- 
porary help  service  Industry. 

DETINrriOK 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  a  temporary 
help  service  business  concern  includes  any 

business  concern  whose  principal  function 
Is  to  maintain  and  employ  a  pool  of  laborers 
for  the  purpose  of  contracting  to  make  avail- 
able the  services  of  such  laborers  on  a  tem- 
porary basis. 


EXCEPnONB 

Sec  4  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to — 

1 1  I  temporary  help  service  business  con- 
cerns engaged  in  supplying  solely  secretarial 
employees,  clerical  employees  and  skilled 
laborers  as  detennlned  pursuant  to  regula- 
lioiis  promulgated  by  the  Secretary;  or 

(2)  employees  of  a  temporary  help  serv- 
ice business  concern  receiving  more  than 
$2  50  per  hour. 

TjKXjkwnn.  Acnvrms 

Sec  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  operate  a 
temporary  help  service  business  concern  un- 
less a  license  Is  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "the  Sec- 
retary") . 

MINIMtTM   STAKDAR08 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  set  standards  for  temporary  help  service 
business  concerns  (Including  the  relation- 
ship between  wages  paid  and  charges  made 
for  services) ,  to  license  such  concerns  meet- 
ing such  standards,  and  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with  such  standards.  In  prescribing 
standards  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  set  minimum  benefits  avaUable  to  the 
employees  of  such  concerns  which  shall  In- 
clude— 

(1)  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
where  applicable; 

(2)  fair  wages  and  hours  as  provided  un- 
der  the   Pair   Labor   Standards   Act   of   1938 

(and  not  less  than  prevailing  wages  for 
comparable  work),  regardless  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  the  temporary  help  service  busi- 
ness concern  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion hourly  rate  of  pay  shall  be  determined 
by  dividing  the  gross  amount  paid  to  any 
such  employee  by  the  number  of  hours 
worked  by  that  employee,  and  the  number 
of  hours  worked  by  that  employee  shall  in- 
clude travel  time  to  and  from  the  )ob  site 
and  the  temporary  help  service  business 
concern,  time  spent  at  the  Job  site,  and  the 
time  spent  awaiting  assignment  at  the  tem- 
porary help  service  business  concern  or  wait- 
ing compensation  or  Instructions  after  such 
assignment: 

(3)  safety  conditions  as  prescribed  by  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act; 

(4)  adequate  workmen's  compensation 
coverage  except  that  participation  In  the 
workmen's  compensation  program  of  the 
State  In  which  the  licensee  is  located  shall 
be  deemed  prima  facie  compliance  with  this 
requirement; 

(5)  protection  against  discrimination  as 
provided  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
and 

(6)  provision  of  statements  of  wages  and 
deductions. 

(b)  No  temporary  help  service  business 
concern  may  be  licensed  under  this  section 
unless  such  concern  furnishes  information 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  that  con- 
cern Is  complying  with  all  of  the  standards 
prescribed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

atSTBICTlONS  ON  PERMANENT  HIRtNC 

PROHiarrED 
Sec  7.  No  temporary  help  service  business 
concern  shall  engage  In  any  practice  which 
of>€rates  to  restrict  the  right  of  an  employee 
to  accept  a  permanent  position  with  a  client 
to  whom  he  Is  referred  for  temporary  work, 
or  to  restrict  the  right  of  such  a  client  to 
ofler  such  employment  to  an  employee  of 
such  a  business  concern 

STRIKEBREAKING    PROHIBITED 

Sec  8.  Employees  cf  a  temporary  help  serv- 
ice business  concern  shall  not  l>e  assigned  by 
such  concern  to  work  as  strikebreakers  where 
a  legitimate  labor  dispute  Is  In  progress. 

REPORT    BT     SECRETART 

Sec.  9.  Within  one  year  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
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shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  thu  Act.  InoludliiK  hl«  rec- 
ommendations for  extending  unetnployment 
Insurance  benefits  to  employees  of  temporary 

help  s*"rv!ce  business  concerns,  or  otherwise 
exieiicliug  the  scope  of  or  benetlU-4  under  this 

Act 

ENFORCS.MKNT  —  PKIVATE    BIGHT    or    ACTION 

Sec  10  I  a)  Whoever  wU! fully  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both.  No  person  siia.\\ 
be  Imprisoned  under  this  section  except  for 
an  offense  after  the  conviction  of  such  per- 
son having  a  prior  offeose  under  this  section. 
Any  temporary  help  service  business  con- 
cern who  violates  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  liable  to  any  employee  affected  In 
an  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(b)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Secretary  In  determining 
the  amount  of  such  penalty,  nr  the  amount 
ain'^ed  upon  In  compromise  the  approprlate- 
ne.ss  of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness concern  charged  and  the  gravity  of  the 
violation  shall  be  considered  The  amount 
of  such  penalty  when  finally  determined, 
or  the  amount  agreed  upon  In  comproml.se, 
may  be  deducted  from  any  sunns  owing  by 
the  United  States   to  the   person  charged. 

irrVESTlCATIONS KEEPING    OF    BOOKS 

AND    RECORDS 

Sec  U.  (a)  The  Secretary  or  his  desig- 
nated representatives  may  Investigate  suid 
gather  data  regarding  the  conditions  and 
practices  of  employment  In  any  temporary 
help  service  business  concern,  and  may  enter 
and  Inspect  such  places  and  such  records 
(and  make  such  transcriptions  thereof), 
question  such  employees,  and  Investigate 
such  facts,  conditions,  practices,  or  matters 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
determine  whether  any  person  has  violated 
any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  which  may  aid 
In  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Every  temporary  help  service  busi- 
ness concern  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  make,  keep,  and  preserve  such 
records  of  the  persons  employed  by  him  and 
of  the  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions 
and  practices  of  employment  maintained  by 
him,  and  shall  preserve  such  records  for 
such  periods  of  time,  and  shall  make  such 
reports  therefrom  to  the  Secretary  ai  he  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  or  order  as  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  or 
orders  thereunder. 

REtATTON    TO    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  12.  No  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
order  thereunder  shall  excuse  noncompliance 
with  any  Federal  or  State  law  or  municipal 
ordinance  establishing  standards  or  require- 
ments higher  than  or  otherwise  not  Incon- 
sistent with  standards  or  requirements  es- 
tablished under  this  Act. 

[From  Newsweek.  Mar  9.  1970] 
The  CrrxES — Slave  Shops 
Dawn  breaks  gray  and  cold  and  the  bitter 
wind  whipping  through  the  reeky,  littered 
gutters  of  Broad'A-ay  and  Wilson  Avenue  in 
Chicago's  Uptown  section  drives  the  men — 
many  of  them  are  coatless  to  huddle  closer 
together.  T^iey  are  the  affluent  .*jclety's  drop- 
outs, the  derelicts  and  wlnos  who  queue  up 
each  morning  out.slde  day-labor  agencies 
seeking  a  days  wages  to  underwrite  another 
night's  boozy  escape.  At  6  a.m.  the  labor 
agencies  open  and  sonie  of  the  7.000-odd  out- 
casts who  frequent  them  shuffle  In  hoping  to 
obtain  a  Job  digging  dltchee.  moving  furnl- 
tiu-e.  manning  assembly  lines  or  anything 
else  that  will  raise  a  couple  of  dollars  Thoee 
few  lucky  eiioxigh  to  b«  selected  are  then 
transported  to  their  Jobs  in  an  old  school  bua. 


By  the  time  they  return,  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, the  agencies  have  cio6«d  for  the 
day — but  the  men  know  thax  tholr  p«ychecks 
are  waiting  at  a  nearby  saloon.  This  has  been 
the  pattern  In  the  day -labor  agencies  as  long 
AS  anyone  can  remember  But  now  such  cynl- 
ci.sm  has  begun  to  provoke  angry  reaotMns 
These  day-labor  outflLs  are  definitely  ex- 
ploiting the  workers,"  charges  Illinois  Direc- 
tor of  Labor  Barney  Orablec. 

So  they  are  —and  not  only  In  Chicago. 
"Slave  shops.  "  as  they  are  called  by  the  men 
who  are  their  stock  la  trade,  flourish  In  most 
major  American  cities  But  nowhere  are  they 
quite  as  exploitative  as  in  Chicago's  squalid 
polyglot  Jptown  section  where  .\ppaJachlan 
whltej  ai'.d  Cuban.  Mexican  and  Chlneee  Im- 
migrants have  settled  among  the  alcoholics 
and  addicts  In  what  Is  now  a  sprawling 
■  white  ghetto."  Many  of  the  residents  are  un- 
skilled ard  unable  to  speak  English:  hence, 
the  only  whv  they  can  .secure  work  Is  through 
one  of  the  23  day-labor  agencies  In  the  Up- 
town area. 

K^oked  Now  the  slave  shops  have  become 
the  target  of  the  Rev  Tom  MlUea.  an  activist 
Roman  Catholic  priest  whose  St  Mary's  of 
the  Lake  Church  serves  many  Uptown  resi- 
dents. Last  month  he  kicked  off  Project 
Amos,  a  campaign  to  reform  day-labor  prac- 
tices and  ultimately  to  organic*  the  workers 
Into  a  union.  Father  MUlea's  cxincem  was 
borne  out  by  a  study  he  conducted  It  re- 
vealed that  a  day  laborer  rarely  receives  more 
than  the  $1  60  per  lioiu-  minimum  wage- 
even  though  business  Rrms  often  pay  twice 
that  amount  to  the  agency  that  recruited 
him.  Beyond  that,  laborers  almost  never  re- 
ceive overtime  rates  or  workman's  compensa- 
tion. 

What  Pather  .Mlllea  protesUs  most  Is  the 
agencies'  90-clay  clause,  which  prevents  Arms 
from  hiring  any  day  worker  permanently  for 
at  least  three  months  after  the  time  he  last 
worked  there.  Accordingly,  few  day  workers 
ever  get  a  permanent  Job  "It  Is  this  per- 
petual Instability  of  day  labor  that  we  want 
to  correct."  Father  Mlllea  said  last  week. 
"If  a  man  gets  a  steady  Job.  his  drinking 
problems  can  be  8\il»tantlally  reduced — If 
not  completely  corrected.  " 

For  their  pcu-t.  the  owners  of  the  agen- 
cies see  nothing  sinister  in  the  90-day  clause 
and  claim — rather  unconvlnclngly — that  It 
does  not  discourage  Arms  from  hiring  the 
workers  jjermanently  The  agencies  have  of- 
fered to  form  a  commit**  to  hear  the  work- 
ers' grievances  But  Father  Mlllea  rejects  the 
proposal  ■until  the  agencies  show  some  good 
faith  In  correcting  some  ot  the  abuses.  They 
could  start  by  abolishing  the  90-day  clause." 
The  first  confrontation  may  well  take  place 
In  the  courtroom,  for  Project  Amos  plans  to 
prosecute  the  agencies  for  violating  the  min- 
imum-wage law. 

Meantime,  polltlclan.s  have  begun  to  ftet 
the  message.  For  years  It  was  suspected  that 
some  of  the  labor  agencies,  which  are  gov- 
erned by  no  state  or  local  regulation,  were 
controlled  by  the  Mafia  Two  months  ago.  the 
Illinois  Crime  Conunlsslon  t>egan  an  Inves- 
tigation Into  alleged  mob  Involvement,  and 
one  agency  has  already  been  shuttered  "No 
one  wants  to  see  day-labor  firms  put  out  of 
business."  says  city  alderman  Robert 
O'Rourke.  ""We  Just  want  to  see  the 
day  laborer  get  a  fair  shake  along  with  every- 
body else  who  works  for  a  living  " 


By  Mr    PERCY   (for  himself.  Mr 
Baker,  Mr.  Binnktt,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.   Dole.  Mr.  Packwood.  and 
Mr.  Randolph'  : 
S.  2719.  A  bill  to  improve  highway  .safe- 
ty prograais  particularly  with  respect  to 
Uie    prevention    of    accidents    resixlting 
from     the     excessive     use    of     alcohol. 
Referred   to  the  Committee   on   Public 
Works. 


THE    ALCOHOLIC      ORrVEKS    SAFETY     ACT    OF     197J 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President  we  have 
recently  passed  another  national  holi- 
day period  In  which  25.000  Americans 
were  injured  and  616  have  died  on  our 
liighways.  Each  such  holiday  bring.s  a 
public  outcry  against  the  needless 
-slaughter  that  occurs  on  the  roads  and 
a  demand  for  stronger  hlghtray  safety 
programs.  It  i.s  particularly  disturbing 
to  me  that  more  than  50  percent  of  those 
Americans  who  are  fatally  Lnjured  In 
automobile- related  accidents  are  killed 
by  drivers  who  are  intoxicated  ba.sed  on 
the  I^epartmeni  of  Transportation's  defi- 
nition of  intoxication  ns  a  0  10-percent 
blood  alcohol  level  and  above,  TTils  fac- 
tor alone  accounts  for  the  loss  of  more 
than  25.000  lives  and  contributes  to  a 
total  et^onomic  lo.ss  in  highway  accidents 
of  $8  billion  annually. 

The  statistics  on  highway  accidents 
and  drunk  drivers  are  appalling.  At  anv 
given  time  1  to  4  of  every  100  drivers  on 
the  road  is  drunk — not  ju.st  drinking,  but 
dnink 

Alcoholic  drivers  will  kill  twi  to  three 
times  more  American.s  than  wil.  firearms, 
and  the  annual  total  of  alcoho. -involved 
fatalities  on  the  highway  exceeds  the  sum 
of  all  the  murders  and  fatalities  from 
railroad,  marine  and  air  transportation 
disasters 

Alcohol  has  a  marked  effect  on  young 
drivers   A  20-year-old  driver  after  a  few 
drinks  has  the  reflexe.s  of  a  50-year-old, 
the  vision  of  a  70-year-old    the  hearing 
of  a  75-year-oJd  and  the  coordination  of 
a  f)erson  of  90   Yet.  youth  does  not  com- 
prt.se    the    largest    sroup    of    offenders. 
There   are    more   than    7    milLon   adult 
escape  drinkers  and  chronic  alcoholics, 
who  represent  the  primary  road  hazard 
Added  to  this  pool  are  the  16  million  in- 
dividuals who  are  heavy  social  drinkers. 
meaning  that  once  a  month  they  may 
drink  enough  to  exceed  the  0  10  percent 
blood  alcohol  level  designating  intoxica- 
tion.    They     constitute     an     additional 
threat  to  individual  safety  on  the  roads 
It  is  only  fair  to  i>oint  out  that  three- 
fourths  of  all  drivers  who  dnnx  are  not 
responsible  for  alcohol -related  accidents. 
They  are  the  individuals  who  drink  .so- 
cially   or    occaslonxilly    and    who.se   con- 
siunption   of  alcohol   rarely  exceeds  the 
0.10  percent  level.  The  public  must  un- 
derstand that  when  we  speak  of  curb- 
mg  drujik  driving  and  crackmg  down  on 
offenders,   we  are  not  aiming   primarily 
at  the  occasional,  social  drinker,  although 
he  may.  in  fact,  be  involved  at  some  time 
m  an  automobile-related  accident  and 
should  be  discouraged  from  driving  while 
under  the  influence.   We  want   most   to 
identify  and  apprehend  the  more  tlian  7 
million  drinkers  who  pose  a  clear  medi- 
cal problem  and  who  riresent  the  greatest 
threat   on    the  roads.   After  all.   Amer- 
icans have  a  right  to  .safety  on  the  high- 
way. If  we  are  to  continue  expanding  our 
liighway  system,  we  must  improve  driv- 
ing conditions  by  eliminating  the  unsafe 
driver. 

f  IRRK.NT    ETFORTS 

In  1966.  the  Congress  approved  the 
Highway  Safety  Act.  which  provides  for 
the  establishment  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  of  minimum 
safety  standards  with  which  the  States 
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must  comply  in  setting  up  comprehensive 
highway  safety  programs.  To  help  solve 
the  problem  of  highway  deaths,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  offers  matching  funds 
for  the  development  of  these  highway 
safety  program.<i.  Unfortunately,  many 
States,  including  Dlinois.  have  not  im- 
plemented the  full  range  of  t^ihniques 
available  to  law  enforcement  ofRclals  to 
detect  the  drunk  driver  I  regret  that 
Illinois  IS  one  of  the  few  reniainmg  States 
that  has  not  yet  adopted  standard  8  of 
the  highway  safety  guidelines,  calling 
for  an  implied  consent  law  that  involves 
testing  for  intoxication  at  the  time  a 
driver  is  arrested  by  a  law  officer. 

Realizing  the  important  role  that  the 
Federal  Government  mast  play  in  re- 
ducing drunk  driving,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  established  llie  Office  of 
Alcohol  Countermeasures  to  encourage 
and  a.ssist  the  States  in  adopting  strong 
measures  that  wi!!  deal  with  their  drunk 
driving  problems  Funding  provided  by 
the  Congre.s.s  in  the  fiscal  year  1972  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of 
Trajisportation  will  make  possible  35 
Alcohol  Safety  Action  Projects — ASAP- 
designed  to  reduce  alroliOl-related  high- 
way deaths  in  the  States  In  addition  to 
an  expanded  AS.^P  program,  the  EKDT 
announced  recently  that  a  formal  agree- 
ment lias  been  signed  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  create  a  coordinated  pros,  ram  on 
alcoholism.  The  program  will  provide 
technical  assl.stance.  policy  coordination 
and  interchange  of  funds  for  each  de- 
partment's programs  that  deal  with 
alcoholi.sm  Secretary  Richardson  stated 
earlier  tliis  year  that — 

The  collaborative  effort  with  the  DOT, 
coupled  with  the  new  legislation  signed  by 
President  Nixon  on  January  2,  1971  —  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse.  Hrevenlion 
and  Rehabilitation  Act — give  us  for  the  first 
time  the  tools  we  need  to  flKhl  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  on  a  nationwide  scale 

The  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  established  by 
the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  .^buse  Act  of 
last  year,  will  develop  a  national  program 
to  fight  alcohohsm.  part  of  '*liich  will  be 
directed  at  the  drinking  driver.  Specifi- 
cally, the  program  will  aim  at  identifying 
the  excessive  drinker,  manipulating  the 
environmental  factors  relating  to  alco- 
holism and  driving,  testing  devices  to 
prevent  or  discourage  an  mtoxicated 
person  fioin  operating  a  motor  vehicle, 
and  educating  the  public  on  the  respon- 
sible u^e  of  alcohol. 

To  carry  out  the  work  of  the  National 
Institute,  the  Congress  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1972  more  than  $60  milUon: 
$20  million  of  tliis  amovuit  will  be  avail- 
able for  project  grants,  and  $30  million 
for  form  ilia  grants  to  the  States. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  wiis  pleased  to  work  this 
year  for  a  significant  level  of  funding  for 
this  vital  program,  which  I  coeponsored 
&nd  supported  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Iowa  (  Mr.  Htjghiis). 

KTW     LXGIBLATIOK 

Even  with  these  excellent  Initiatives 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  designate 
highway  safety  a  major  national  goal. 
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We  mast.  In  my  view,  take  every  rea- 
sonable and  constitutional  means  to  stop 
the  tragic  loss  of  lives  on  our  highways. 
Because  the  dnmk  driver  represents  such 
a  significant  part  of  that  problem,  and 
because  drunk  drivers  place  in  jeopardy 
millions  of  lives  every  single  day.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that  will 
deal  specifically  with  this  area 

The  bill,  called  the  Alcoholic  Drivers 
Safety  Act  of  1971.  consists  of  five  major 
.section.-^  The  first  provides  an  improved 
funding  mechanism  for  highway  safety 
programs.  It  authorizes  the  use  of  10 
percent  of  the  revenues  collected  from 
Federal  liquor  taxes  for  highway  safety 
programs  On  the  basis  of  1970  revenues. 
10  percent  would  have  amounted  to  $475 
million  An  increased  authorization 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  highway 
safety  programs  have  been  funded  at 
woefully  inadequate  levels  in  the  past, 
that  there  Is  a  reasonable  correlation  be- 
tween Federal  liquor  revenues  and  high- 
way safety  spending,  and  that  our  first 
efforts  must  be  in  this  direction. 

A  similar  propo.sal  has  already  been 
introduced  by  Congressman  Harsha  of 
Otuo.  whose  interest  and  concern  about 
highway  safety  and  drunk  driving  is  both 
commendable  and  inspiring.  The  Hou.se 
bill.  H  R  9482.  now  has  58  cosponsors. 
and  I  imderstand  that  hearings  In  the 
Public  Works  Committee  are  likely  to  be 
held  this  fall. 

The  second  section  of  my  bill  provides 
for  an  effective  record  and  information 
system  under  which  trafBc  offense  rec- 
ords are  available  to  the  licensing  State 
irrespective  of  where  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted Thi.s  reciprocity  system  will  en- 
able States  to  keep  better  records  of  a 
driver's  traffic  record  and  will  allow  the 
licensing  State  to  have  all  the  informa- 
tion it  need.s  to  develop  better  criteria 
for  the  granting  or  withholding  of  the 
driving  privilege. 

Third,  funds  under  section  402(c)  of 
tiUe  23.  United  Slates  Code,  which  was 
heretofore  granted  on  a  discretionary 
basis,  will,  under  this  amendment,  be  dis- 
tributed as  an  incentive  for  the  States  to 
reduce  traffic  accidents,  mjuries,  and 
property  damage  where  those  States  can 
show  such  reductions  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
form annual  reporting. 

The  intent  of  tliis  section  is  to  reward 
with  special  fluids  Uiose  States  that  are 
able  to  show  success  in  their  highway 
safety  programs  It  encourages  the  de- 
velopment of  even  stronger  programs  and 
will  insure  that  the  Secretary  receives 
and  considers  the  annual  reporting 
mechanism  as  a  basis  for  approval  of  in- 
centive funds. 

The  incentive  fiuid  also  should  en- 
courage the  development  of  creative,  in- 
novative demonstration  projects  by  the 
States.  S«:tion  4  of  my  bill  specifies  cer- 
tain demonstration  projects  that  the 
Congress  would  like  to  see  developed.  The 
bill  reads  that  demonstration  projects 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
development  of  prearrest  breath  test 
procedures,  licensing  limitations  on  driv- 
ers who  have  a  history  of  traffic  offenses 
committed  while  under  the  Influence  of 
alcohol,  flexibility  in  sentencing  options 
in  the  courts,  and  the  training  of  8i)ecial 
medical  and  paramedical  personnel  and 


medical  services  to  treat  the  alcoholic 
traffic  offender. 

As  I  stated  earlier  most  States  have 
adopt^ed  the  implied  corwent  agreement 
which  allows  an  arresting  ofQcer  to  re- 
quire that  an  individual  submit  to  a 
test  for  intoxication  subsequent  to  an 
arrest.  However,  this  can  only  occur  after 
an  arrest  has  been  made.  The  officer  must 
rely  on  external  symptoms  of  intoxica- 
tion prior  to  arrest,  and  he  can  usually 
arrest  only  those  individuals  exhibiting 
gross  intoxication.  Consideration  is  now- 
being  given  to  the  value  of  a  prearrest 
test  procedure  in  the  United  State,":  The 
program  has  meant  a  significant  decline 
of  alcohol -related  offenses  and  drtink 
driving  in  England  where  it  has  been  m 
oiJeration  since  1967.  The  prearrest  test 
procedure  is  being  tried  in  Baton  Rouge. 
La  where  the  city  coimcil  passed  an 
ordinance  for  prearrest  testing  Not 
only  is  the  program's  effectiveness  being 
w"eighed.  but  a  basis  for  testing  its  con- 
stitutionality in  the  courts  is  also  being 
laid.  For  the  most  part,  the  con.st)tu- 
tional  argumenus  can  and  have  been  met. 
but  even  where  questions  still  exist,  there 
will  be  no  testing  of  these  questions  in 
the  courts  without  wider  use  of  the  pre- 
arrest  test  techniques. 

Such  a  law  i^romises  to  receive  a  prent 
deal  of  public  support.  A  poll  conducted 
by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  last 
year  evaluated  15.670  return  question- 
naires in  which  9.320  respondents — 60 
percent — indicated  their  support  for 
compulsory  testing  to  detect  drunken 
drivers  on  mere  suspicion  I  must  imder- 
soo.'-e  the  importance  of  such  public  sup- 
port; it  is  absolutely  e.ssential  for  the 
highway  safety  programs  to  work. 

Prior  to  the  last  few  years,  the  is- 
sue of  drunken  driving  has  not  received 
widespread  public  interest,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  many  States  dragging  their 
feet  to  effect  constructive  changes  Many 
private  organizations  have  been  leaders 
in  highway  safety,  however  Among  the 
most  ardent  campaigners  is  the  Allstate 
Insurance  Co..  which  has  devoted  sic- 
nificant  effort  to  a  publi'-  advertising 
campaign  that  encoura.geE  the  individual 
who  drinks  not  to  drive. 

Demonstration  projects  to  test  a 
variety  of  sentencing  options  In  the 
courts  are  also  needed.  We  must  work 
at  providing  the  proper  tools  to  law 
enforcement  agencies,  as  well  as  the 
judiciary.  Illinois  began  to  experiment 
last  year  with  new  sentencing  proce- 
dures. During  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Judge  Raymond  Berg  of  Chicago  an- 
notmced  a  program  tinder  which  anyone 
convicted  of  a  drunk  driving  charge 
made  between  December  18  and  January 
3  would  be  jailed  for  a  minimum  of  a 
week  The  program  seemed  to  work. 
Fatalities  were  cut  by  nearly  two-thirds 
and  injuries  reduced  by  more  than  50 
percent.  Judge  Berg  extended  the  test 
through  the  end  of  March.  Projects  of 
this  nature  must  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide the  greatest  flexibility  in  sentencing 
procedures — through  combining  fines, 
jail  sentences  and  rehabiUtaUon  of 
drinking  drivers. 

Finally,  the  drunk  driver  cannot  be 
seen  as  merely  a  lawbre&ker.  He  aiso 
represents  a  medicai  problem.  The  alco- 
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holic  or  heavy  drinker  ordinarily  Is 
known  to  public  agencies  before  he 
breaks  the  law.  As  Transportation  Secre- 
tary Volpe  noted,  the  problem  drinker, 

Contrary  to  legend,  docs  have  an  Identity 
He  Ls  on  .someiJOdy  s  book.  Plther  aa  a  patient, 
a  bad  employment  risk,  a  troublemaker  or  a 
poor  Insurance  rLsk  Most  heavy  drinkers  are 
already  known  to  family  counselors,  welfare 
agencies,  local  tramc  courts  and  their  long- 
suffering  neighbors 

So  when  a  man  is  convicted  for  drunk 
driving,  his  entire  background  should  be 
Investigated  and  he  should  have  avail- 
able to  him  a  medical  program  to  treat 
his  problem  e/Tec lively. 

The  fifth  section  of  my  bill  amends  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abius«>  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention,  Treatment  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1970  by  stating  that 
hospitals  receiving  Federal  moneys  shall 
admit  and  provide  the  necessary  evalu- 
ation and  treatment  of  persons  involved 
in  violations  of  traffic  laws  while  driving 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  in  cases 
where  such  admission  is  ordered  by  a 
court. 

I  cannot  state  too  emphatically  the 
Importance  that  I  attach  to  programs 
that  will  get  the  drimk  driver  off  the 
road  and  Into  a  rehabilitative  program 
geared  tc  his  particular  needs,  I  have 
been  in  Sweden,  where  the  strictest  laws 
are  in  effect  and  where  drimken  driving 
has  virtually  been  eliminated  as  a  na- 
tional problem  Sweden  has  shown  that 
such  laws  are  effective  where  there  is 
proper  enforcement  authority  and  public 
support,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  legislation 
I  have  introduced  today  will  provide  the 
basis  for  a  thorough  study  in  the  Senate 
of  highway  safety  and  result  m  the  en- 
actment of  more  effective  methods  of 
keeping  the  drunk  driver  off  the  road. 
Each  year  that  we  wait  means  the  loss 
of  50.000  lives  on  our  higiiways — a  tragic 
and  needless  loss  that  we  know  can  be 
prevented. 

Joining  me  in  cosponsorship  of  this 
legislation  are  the  following  Senators: 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  ■ ,  the  Senators  from  Utah  <  Mr. 
Bennett  and  Mr,  Moss',  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  iMr,  Dole',  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr,  Packwood»,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph* . 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 

S  2720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  permit  donations  of  sur- 
plus supplies  and  equipment  to  State 
and  local  public  recreation  agencies.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Mr  HOrXINGS  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  o'  my  remarks. 

Mr  President,  I  introduced  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  permit  dona- 
tions of  surplus  supplies  and  equipment 
to  State  and  local  public  recreation  agen- 
cies. 

Presently,  section  203i  j  >  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  (40  U.S,C,  484' ji  i  permits  dona- 
tions of  surplus  Federal  property  to 
States  for  educational,  public  health,  or 


civil  defense  purposes  My  proposal  would 
allow  donations  to  public  park  and  public 
recreational  agencies  if  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  determined  that  the  surplus 
property  was  usable  and  necessary  for 
the  park  or  recreational  purposes.  There 
is  no  reason  wliy  these  agencies  sliall  be 
denied  access  to  this  surplus  equipment, 
which  ranges  from  vehicles  and  athletic 
equipment  to  office  furniture  Indeed,  in- 
creasing emphasis  on.  and  need  for,  rec- 
reational facilities,  particularly  for  our 
youtii  combined  witii  the  financial  prob- 
lems faced  by  local  Kovernments,  makes 
the  public  park  and  recreation  agencies 
loKical  and  necessary  recipient 

This  [  roposal  has  tlie  endorsement  of 
Soutli  Carolina's  Municipal  Association. 
Recreation  Commission  and  Recreation 
and  ParK  Society  as  well.  A  similar  bill 
introduced  by  Congressman  Cleveland 
of  New  Hampshire  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  New  Hampshire's  Recreation  and 
Park  Society  and  the  National  Recrea- 
tion and  Park  Association. 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  2720 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to 
permit  donations  of  surplus  supplies  and 
equipment  to  State  and  local  public  rec- 
reation  agencies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 203(J)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U,S,C. 
484(J))    is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "public  park,  public  rec- 
reational,' Immediately  before  "or  clvU  de- 
fense"   In    the    first    sentence    of   paragraph 

(1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2).  (3), 
or  (4)"  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph 
(2).   (3),   (4).  or  (6)-': 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6).  (6), 
and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (6).  (7).  and  (8), 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  paragraph  (4»  the  following  new  para- 
graph , 

"(5)  Determination  whether  such  surplus 
property  (except  surplus  property  allocated 
In  confomUty  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection)  Is  usable  and  necessary  for  pub- 
lic park  or  public  recreational  purposes,  in- 
cluding research.  In  any  State  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall 
allocate  such  property  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  utilization  for  transfer  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  such  State 
agency  for  distribution  to  public  recreational 
organizations  of  such  State,  or  political  sub- 
divisions and  instrumentalities  thereof, 
which  are  established  pursuant  to  State  law. 
No  such  property  shall  be  transferred  until 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  received 
from  such  State  agency  a  certlftcation  that 
such  property  Is  usable  and  needed  for  pub- 
lic park  or  public  recreational  purposes  in 
the  State,  and  until  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  determined  that  such  State  agency 
has  coriformed  to  minimum  standards  of  op- 
eration prescrltyed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  ti.e  disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erty"; 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (0). 
as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
section,  the  foUowlug  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  Impede  reaaon- 
ftble  terms,  conditions  reservation.'^,  and  re- 
strictions   upon    the    use    of    the    any    single 


Item  of  personal  property  donated  under 
P»ru<<raph  i5)  of  this  subsection  which  has 
an   acquisition  cost   of  $2,500  or  more  " 

Sei-  2  Section  203  in)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Servlc-es  Act  of  1949 
(40  use  484in))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ; 

(n)    For   the   purpose   of   carrying   Into  ef- 
fect the  provisions  of  subsections  (Ji  and  (k) 
of  tills  section,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation,  and   Welfare,   the   Secretary   of   the 
Interior,  the  President,  and  the  head  of  any 
Federal  a^en<-y  designated  by  any  ^uch  officer, 
are    authon7.«>d    to    enter    into    cooperative 
agreement,*  with  State  surplus  prtiperty  dls- 
irlbiition  agencies  designated  in  conformity 
with  paragraph  (  1 1   of  8ubsectl(jn   1 J )  of  this 
section     Such    cooperative    agreements   may 
provide  for  utilization  by  such  Federal  agen- 
cy,  without   payment   or   reimbursement,   of 
the  property,   facilities,  personnel,   and  serv- 
ices of  the  state  agency  In  carrying  out  any 
such  program,  and  for  making  available  to 
such  state  agency,  without  payment  or  re- 
imbursement, property,  facilities,  personnel, 
or  services  of  such  Federal  agency  In  connec- 
tion with  such  utilization  In  addition,  under 
such  cooperative  agre<'ments.  and  subject  to 
such  other  conditions  as  may  be  ;mposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare,  the   President,  or   the   Secretary  of  the 
Interior,    surplus    property    which    the    Ad- 
ministrator   may    approve    for   donation    for 
use  In  any  State  for  purposes  of  education, 
public  health,  public  park,  public  recreation, 
or  civil  defense,  or  for  research  for  any  such 
purpoaes.    pursuant    to    suljsectlon     (J)  (3), 
(J)  (4).  or   (J)  (5)    of  this  secUon,  may  with 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator  be  made 
available  to  the  State  agency  after  a  deter- 
mination by  the  appropriate  Secretary  or  the 
President  that  such  property  Is  necessary  to, 
or  would  facilitate,  the  effective  operation  of 
the    State    agency    In    performing    Its    func- 
tions In  connection  with  such  program   tJpon 
a   determination   by   the   appropriate   Secre- 
tary  or   the   President    that    such    action   Is 
necessary  to.  or  would  facilitate,  the  effective 
use  of  such  surplus  property  made  available 
under  the  terms  of  a  cooperative  agreement, 
title  thereto  may  with  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator  be  vested  In  the  State  agency." 
Sec.  3.  Section  203(o)   of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  use.  484(o))    Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and    the    Secretary    of    the    Interior."    im- 
mediately before  "with  respect   to  personal 
property". 


By  Mr  FONG: 

S  2722  A  bill  relating  to  comparability 
adjustments  in  pay  rates  of  Federal  em- 
ployees Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr  FXDNG.  Mr  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  insure 
equitable  pay  treatment  between  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  employees  during 
the  period  that  wage  controls  are  in  effect 
mider  the  President's  wage-price  stabili- 
zation program. 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
Mathlas-Moss  amendment  to  H  R  8687, 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  Sen.^te  Reso- 
lution 169,  I  pledpied  to  introduce  legis- 
lation insuring  that  Federal  employees 
shall  be  treated  on  the  same  basis  as 
non-Federal  employees  during  President 
Nixon's  wage-price  freeze  peri(xl.  The 
measure  I  now  introduce  in  the  Senate 
would  do  exactly  that  Under  its  provi- 
sions, .should  the  Wage  Board  appointed 
by  President  Nixon  decide  that  non-Fed- 
eral employees  shall  be  allowed  wage  in- 
creases, the  President  shall  provide  simi- 
lar increases  for  Federal  employees  based 
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on  the  general  average  Increase  allowed 
non -Federal  employees.  The  Increases 
for  statutory -salaried  Federal  employees 

.shall  become  effective  on  January  1, 1972, 
or  whenever  increases  are  allowed  non- 
Federal  employees,  whichever  Is  later. 

For  prevailing  wage  employees  whose 
wage  surveys  and  uicreases  were  delayed 
under  the  freeze,  their  increases  shall 
become  effective  whenever  non -Federal 
employees  receive  tlieir  increases  if  such 
wage  surveys  have  already  been  com- 
pleted. In  cases  where  Uie  applicable 
wage  surveys  have  not  been  made,  those 
surveys  sliall  be  held  and  the  required 
increases  sliall  become  effective  under 
present  law,  wliich  is  45  days  alter  com- 
pletion of  tlie  survey. 

Under  tlie  provisions  of  my  bill,  I  be- 
lieve Federal  employees  shall  receive  as 
fair  and  equitable  pay  treatment  as  is 
possible  under  the  present  economic 
emergency  we  are  contending  with. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  will  give  im- 
mediate attention  to  this  legislation  and 
■will  expedite  its  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS   'for  himself, 
Mr,    Baker.    Mr     Bennett,    Mr 
Bkntsen,   Mr,   Bible,    Mr.   Can- 
Now,   Mr    Cranston,   Mr,   DOM- 
INICK,   Mr,  Eastland,   Mr,  Fan- 
nin,  Mr.   GoLDWATER,   Mr.   Mc- 
Govern,     Mr.     MclNTYRE,     Mr 
Mansfield,    Mr.    Pastore.    Mr 
ScHWEiKER.    Mr.    Stevens,    Mr 
Taft,  Mr,  Thurmond.  Mr    Wil- 
liams, and  Mr,  '^i'oung  i  : 
S.J.  Res.   169.  Joint  resolution  to  pay 
tribute    to    law-enforcement    officers    of 
this  country  on  Law  Day,  May  1.  1972. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  introduce  with 
20  of  my  colleagues  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  joint  resolution  designed  to  pay 
tribute  to  law-enforcement  officers  of 
this  country  on  Law  Day.  May  1.  1972. 

The  law-enforcement  officers  of  this 
Nation  face  formidable  challenges  in 
protecting  our  rights  and  property.  They 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  upholding 
and  enforcing  our  laws,  and  they  meet 
this  difficult  and  dangerous  obligation 
with  courage  and  dedication.  They  have 
earned  our  praise  and  our  appreciation. 
In  1961  Congress  designated  each 
May  1  a.';  Law  Day.  and  for  the  past 
10  years  this  program  has  been  marked 
by  various  programs  centered  on  na- 
tional freedom  and  rights  under  the  law 
This  seems  to  be  a  psu-ticularly  appro- 
priate occasion  to  reflect  upon  the  debt 
of  gratitude  we  owe  to  tlie  law-enforce- 
ment personnel  whose  efforts  guarantee 
this  national  freedom  and  rights  under 
the  law.  Accordingly  this  joint  resolu- 
tion asks  that  on  May  1.  1972,  special 
emphasis  be  given  by  us  to  tlie  law-en- 
forcement officers  whose  devoted  service 
has  helped  to  preserve  and  guarantee 
our  Individual  rights  imder  the  law. 


I  tirge  its  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  prints  in 
tiie  Record,  as  follows 

S.J    Res     169 

Wherea.-;,  the  first  day  of  May  of  each 
year  was  designated  as  Law  Day,  USA  and 
wa*  set  aside  as  a  Kpeclal  day  of  celebration 
by  the  American  people  In  appreciation  of 
their  liberties  and  In  reafBrmation  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  United  Slates  of  America. 
and  of  their  rededlcation  to  the  Ideals  of 
equality  and  Justice  under  law  In  their  re- 
lations with  each  other  as  well  as  with 
other  nations,  and  for  the  cultivation  of 
that  reepect  for  law  that  Is  so  vital  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life     Be  it 

Re.soIved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  .States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
celebration  of  Law  Day,  May  1.  1972,  spe- 
cial empha.sls  be  given  by  a  grateful  peo- 
ple to  the  law  enforcement  officers  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  their  unfllnch- 
InR  and  devoted  service  in  helping  to  pre- 
serve the  domestic  tranquility  and  guaran- 
teeing to  the  Individual  hU  rights  under  the 
law. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   jF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S      346 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  B'ccs)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  346.  to  estab- 
lish incentives  for  new  or  expanded  job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  es- 
tablishments in  rural  areas. 

S.     1408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Pen- 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scitweiker  > 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S,  1408,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  permit  certain  t  .x-exempt 
organizations  to  engage  in  communica- 
tions with  legislative  t)odies, 

S     1580 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr  Percy,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  iMr,  Pear- 
son )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1590, 
to  amend  tlic  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  the  deduction  of  all  ex- 
per..ses  for  medical  care  of  a  taxpayer  and 
his  spouse  if  either  of  them  attained  the 
age  of  65.  and  to  provide  a  credit  or  re- 
fund of  social  .security  taxes  withheld 
from  the  wages  of  certain  individuals 
who  have  attained  the  a«e  of  65  and  a 
corresixmding  reduction  in  the  U-x  on 
self-employment  of  such  mdivlduals. 

8.    2581 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Ervin,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  i  Mr  Cranston',  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr  HATrixLDi, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr, 
Harris  >  were  added  a^  cosponsors  of  S. 
2581.  to  require  the  President  to  notify 
the  Congress  whenever  he  impounds 
funds,  or  authorizes  the  impounding  of 
funds,  and  to  pro\'ide  a  procedure  under 
which  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  approve  the  President's 
action  or  require  the  President  to  cease 
such  action. 

S      3593 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  'Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  &s  a  cosponsor  of  S  2592,  the 


Foreign   Trade  and  Investment  Act  of 
1972. 

s      »e32 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  >Mr  Dolej  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S  2632.  the  Employ- 
ment Incentive  Act  of  1971. 

S,    3660 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr,  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  coeponsor  of  8.  2660.  to 
amend  Utle  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  equality  of  treatment  for  mar- 
ried female  veterans. 

SENATK     joint     BESOLVTION      112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  "i'ork  Mr  Buckley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  112.  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  ojaen  admissions  to  public 
schools. 

SEN  ATI     JOINT     BESOLUTION      161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fonc.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield i  was 
added    as    a   cosponsor   of   Senate  Joint 

Resolution  161.  proposing  an  amendment 
to  Uie  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States 
with  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  natural- 
ized citizens  to  hold  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. 

SEN  ATI     JOLNT     EESOLtTTION     164 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Griffin  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  'Mr  Hansen'  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  164.  proposing  an  amendment 

to  the  ConstituUon  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  as.signment  and  trans- 
Ix>rtation  of  pupils  to  public  schools 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  178 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
SENATE  BILL  2721  TO  THE  U.S, 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

( Referred  to  the  Committee  or  Uie  Ju 
diciary,'      * 

Mr   HOLLINGS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution; 

S     Rrs     178 

ResQlied  That  the  blU  (S,  2721)  entitled 
■A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chief  Petty  Officer 
Judge  P,  Oliver,  United  States  Navy,  and  his 
wife.  Thelma  F  Oliver",  now  pending  In  the 
Senate,  together  with  all  accompanying  pa- 
pers. Is  referred  tx/  the  chief  commisEloner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  Tht  chiel 
commissioner  shall  proceed  with  the  same  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code 
and  repKjri  thereon  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such  finding? 
of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be 
sufT^clent  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  na- 
ture and  charact-er  of  the  demand  as  a  claim, 
legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United  States. 
or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount.  If  aiiy.  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  179— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
SENATE  BILL  2257  TO  U.S.  COURT 
OP  CLAIMS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary,* 

Mr,  TAFT  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 
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B.    Rbs.    179 

neaoli-ed.  That  the  bill  (3.  2257)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Alexander 
Adamovltch",  now  pending  In  the  Senate. 
together  with  all  accompanying  papers.  Is 
hereby  referred  to  the  chief  conxmlsslonea' 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  The 
chief  commissioner  shall  proceed  with  the 
same  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1493  and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  trlvlne;  such  findings 
of  fact  and  concluBlona  thereon  as  shall  t>e 
sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  de- 
mand as  a't;lalm.  legal  or  equitable,  agali-st 
the  United  States  or  a  gratuity  and  the 
amount,  if  any.  legally  or  eqvUtably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

BENATK    BESOLimON     TO 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Hollings.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  Mr  Stevens'  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Re.solu- 
tlon  70.  expressing  the  .sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  disclosure  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  national  nutrition  survey. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR   OF  CON- 
CURRENT   RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    CONCITRRENT    RESOHmON    33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minne.sota  'Mr  MoNDALE>  wa« 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  33,  regarding  the  per- 
secution of  Jews  and  other  minorities  in 
Russia. 


EQUAL   RIGHTS   FOR   MEN    AND 
WOMEN— AMENDMENTS 

AMrNDMENTS   NOS     472    AND   473 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  joint  re.solution  HJ  Res.  208) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 


REVENUE   ACT   OP    1971— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    N    >      474 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Conimittee  on  Finance.  ■ 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  iHR  10947)  to  provide  a  job 
development  investment  credit,  to  reduce 
individual  income  taxes,  to  reduce  cer- 
tain excise  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A.MENDMENT    .NO      47S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

INTRODUCTION    OP    AMENDMENT    TO    DOUBLE    IN- 
TCSTMENT     TAX      CREDrT      POE      Rt^SAL      AEEAJS 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  an  amendment  to  H  R  10947 
to  double  the  Ln vestment  tax  credit  for 
job-creating  enterprises  in  rural  areas. 

President  Nixon  has  called  for  an  in- 
vestment tax  credit  to  stimulate  the  cre- 
ation of  new  Jobs  in  our  economy.  The 
administration  s  request  for  a  job  devel- 
opment tax  credit  is  appropriate  and 
soimd.  Past  experience  demonstrates  that 


i 

T 


investment  tax  credits  do  serve  U5  stim- 
ulate the  economy  and  create  new  job* 
Given  Uie  present  state  of  our  economy, 
I  believe  favorable  action  mi  the  job  de- 
velopment lax  credit  is  imperative.  The 
House  has  already  passed  lliis  measure 
and  I  Deheve  the  Senate  will  act  favor- 
ably utxjn  it 

Mr.  President,  with  the  job  develop- 
ment investment  tax  credit  before  us,  I 
believe  we  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  combine  the  goals  of  stimulating  the 
genera^  economy  and  achievm^'  a  more 
balanced  national  growth. 

We  can  do  this  by  providing  an  addi- 
tKMial  tAX  credit  for  job-creating  invest- 
ments in  the  rural  areas.  My  amendment 
proposes  to  do  this  by  doubling  tlie  size 
of  the  tax  credit  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterpri.ses  which  genei-ate  new 
employment  optxjrtunitles  in  the  rural 
areas  in  which  they  are  located.  This 
additional  ci-edlt  would  not  be  made 
available  across  the  board  to  all  types  of 
business  enterprises  in  rural  areas. 

It  would  be  limited  to  tliose  types  of 
investments  where  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  employment  opportunities 
In  the  rural  community  will  be  improved 
because  of  the  investment. 

Rural  areas  are  defined  as  those  com- 
munities outside  the  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  areas  designated  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Clas- 
sifying nonmetropoliliin  counties  as  rural 
has  become  increasingly  common.  For 
example,  this  is  basically  the  classifica- 
tion used  by  the  administration  in  the 
proposed  rural  community  development 
revenue  sharing  program. 

One  further  qualification  is  provided 
for  in  my  amendment  If  a  nonmetropoli- 
tan  county  has  experienced  a  rate  of  pop- 
ulation growth  during  the  last  census 
period  which  is  greater  than  the  national 
population  growth  rate,  then  investments 
within  that  county  would  not  qualify  for 
the  additional  tax  credit  TTiis  exclusion 
Ls  based  on  the  fact  that,  if  an  area  is 
experiencing  a  population  growth  greater 
than  the  national  average,  it  very  likely 
has  such  a  strona.  growing  economic  base 
that  additional  trrowth  incentives  are 
probably  not  justified  However.  If  a  rap- 
idly growing  rural  area  were  more  than 
25  miles  from  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  with  a  population  of  over 
250.000,  it  would  continue  to  qualify  as 
an  eligible  area 

Indian  reservations,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  a  part  of  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  will  be 
treated  as  a  rural  area  for  the  purposes 
of  this  amendment 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
additional  tax  credit  will  not  be  allowed 
if  it  should  result  In  a  decrease  in  em- 
ployment In  other  areas.  What  we  seek 
here  is  Uie  establishment  of  new  jobs  in 
rural  areas  rather  than  the  relocation  of 
existing  jobs  from  the  large  cities  to  the 
rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  concept  of  this 
amendment  it  drawn  from  my  Rural  Job 
Development  Act  i  S  346 1  which  has  been 
taspon-sored  by  52  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Senate.  Although  in  an  effort  to 
conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  H.R. 
10947  this  amendment  is  not  as  com- 
prehensive as  8  346. 

Mr    President,   the  goal   of  rural  de- 


velopment and  balanced  national  growth 
is  now  widely  accepted.  President  Nixon 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  of  1970 
said — 

We  must  create  a  new  rural  environment 
that  will  not  only  stem  nUgration  to  urban 
centers  but  reverse  it. 

And  last  year,  the  Congress,  in  title 
IX  of  Public  Law  91-524.  committed  it- 
self to  the  objective  of  achieving  a  sound 
balance  between  rural  and  urban  Amer- 
ica. 

The  growing  commitment  to  rural  de- 
velopment and  balanced  national  growth 
is  a  result  of  a  recognition  that  the  proc- 
ess of  massive,  unguided  tirbanlzation 
has  gone  awry — that  the  gathering  In  of 
people  and  industry  has  reached  the 
point  where  the  liabilities  are  beginning 
to  outweigh  the  benefits. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  overcrowded 
cities,  many  of  which  show  disturbing 
signs  of  becoming  economically  ineffi- 
cient, socially  destructive,  and  politically 
unmanageable.  We  now  know  that  if  we 
are  to  ever  really  solve  the  crisis  of  the 
cities,  we  must  figure  out  how  to  keep 
more  and  more  people  from  crowding 
into  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  under- 
developed rural  communities  which  are 
losing  their  f)opulation.  wealth,  and 
their  economic  resources.  Many  are  de- 
clining and  threatened  with  extinction. 
Others  are  barely  holding  their  own.  Too 
few  are  keeping  pace  with  the  national 
growth  standards  And  in  a  cyclical  cause 
and  effect  relation.ship.  rural  income 
lags  behind  urban  income  and  there  is 
more  stark  poverty  in  the  countryside 
and  the  small  towns  than  in  all  our  great 
cities.  Two-thirds  of  our  substandard 
housing  is  to  be  found  in  the  rural  areas 
and  rural  Americans  are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difflcult  to  find  quality  health 
care 

Tlius,  we  seek  to  expand  economic  and 
social  opportunities  in  rural  areas  as  a 
means  of  achieving  a  more  sane  and 
sensible  distribution  of  future  papulation 
and  ea^nomic  growth  increments.  But  we 
also  seek  to  expand  economic  and  social 
opt>ortimities  in  the  rural  areas  in  order 
to  correct  the  socioeconomic  deficit 
which  charactenzes  many  of  our  smaller 
communities. 

Mr.  President,  the  goal  of  rural  devel- 
opment and  balanced  national  growth 
will  not  be  achieved  over  nigh:  We  must 
proceed  on  many  front-s  We  urpently 
need  more  sophisticated  and  comprehen- 
sive multlcounty  and  regional  planning 
and  development  structures.  We  need  an 
improved  system  for  Increasing  the 
availability  of  credit  in  rural  areas.  We 
need  better  programs  for  rural  housing, 
water  and  sewer  systenis.  and  for  other 
public  services. 

But  it  Ls  also  clear  Uiat  one  of  the  key 
elements  in  rural  development  is  the  cre- 
ation of  new  job  opportimities.  Unless 
we  can  do  this,  not  much  else  tliat  we 
can  do  will  have  any  really  lasting  effect. 
One  of  the  means  to  achieving  this  Is 
to  provide  additional  tax  incentives  aimed 
at  encouraging  Job-creating  investments 
to  provide  additional  tax  Incentives 
in  rural  areas  as  proposed  by  my  amend- 
ment. 
Given  the  fact  that  if  we  psiss  the  job 
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development  tax  credit  we  will  be  say- 
ing, "tax  credits  do  create  Jobs,"  and, 
given  the  fact  that  the  goal  of  rural  de- 
velopment and  balanced  national  growtfa 
is  now  widely  recognized,  It  seems  to  me, 
that  this  amendment  Is  proper  and  pro- 
pitious. 

It  represents  no  radical  departure  from 
the  legislation  at  hand,  but  merely  Its 
logical  extension.  Given  its  limited  na- 
ture. It  will  not  result  in  an  excessive 
drain  on  the  Treasury.  It  is  a  modest  pro- 
posal, but  It  is  a  proposal  with  great 
promise.  A  proposal  with  a  potential  for 
altering,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  fu- 
ture growth  patterns  of  this  countrj-. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  several 
years  there  has  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  necessity  of  rural  development.  And 
just  last  month  the  Nation's  Governors 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  San  Juan, 
P.R.,  adopted  a  policy  resolution  calling 
upon  Congress  to  "adopt  a  system  of  tax 
incentives  to  encourage  industry  to  lo- 
cate In  nonmetropolitan  areas."  In  con- 
sidering the  President's  tax  proposal,  we 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  take  spe- 
cific, concrete  action  to  encourage  rural 
development  by  providing  additional  tax 
credit  for  Job-creating  Investments  In 
rural  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.   475 

On  page  19.  line   17.  renumber  section  110 
as  111.  and  after  line  16  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 
Sec.  110.  CmTAiN  Propxrtt  Placed  in  Sekvics 

IN      RCRAL      AECAS 

(a)  Allowance  of  Double  Credit  —Section 
46(c)  (relating  to  qualified  investment)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)    Rural    job    development    property  — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  section  38  property 
which  Is  rural  developn^nt  property,  the 
qualified  Investment  shall  be  twice  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  ( I) . 

■•(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  "rural  job  development  property' 
means  property  which  is  used  predominant- 
ly in  one  or  more  rural  areas  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  taicpayer  establishes,  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  that — 

"(I)  such  property  will  asslrt  m  providing 
new  employment  opportunities  in  the  rural 
areas   or   areas    In    which    It    is    used. 

"(11)  such  property  will  be  used  In  the 
manufacture,  processing,  assembling,  or  dis- 
tribution of  i>er8onal  property  (other  than  In 
a  business  consisting  primarily  of  selling  or 
leasing  prc^jerty  at  retail ) ,  or  In  connection 
with,  or  a  part  of,  a  facility  providing  recrea- 
tion to  the  public  which  is  not  inconsistent 
with  State  recreation  plans,  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  and  with  local 
economic  development  plans,  and 

"(HI)  the  new  employment  opportunities 
In  the  rural  area  or  areas  which  will  be  as- 
sisted by  such  property  will  not  result  in  a 
decrease  In   employment  In  any  other  area. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
rural  area  Is  any  geographl<»I  area  which  la 
within  a  county  (1)  no  part  of  which  Is  with- 
in a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
designated  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  population  growth  rate  of 
which,  according  to  the  most  recent  decen- 
nial census  for  which  statistics  are  available, 
does  not  exceed  the  national  population 
growth  rate,  or  (ID  no  part  of  which  Is  with- 
in 25  miles  of  a  standard  metropolitan  statis- 


tical area  wblcb  has  a  population  of  260.- 
000  or  more.  Such  term  also  means  any  area 
ooaif>i\airi%  an  Indian  reservation." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  ■jnen<lnient  made 
by  tlila  section  shall  apply  to  property  de- 
scribed In  section  50  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue   Code    of    1964. 

AICCMDMENT  NO.  «?« 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
FoNG)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  prcH>osed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  HJfl.  10947,  supra 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  457 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fong,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Baker)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
457,  to  H.R  9910.  to  provide  for  author- 
ization of  $250  million  to  provide  relief 
funds  for  East  Pakistanis  who  have  fled 
to  India  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  re- 
mained in  East  Pakistan. 


NOTICE  OF   HEARINGS   ON   EDUCA- 
TION IN  MICHIGAN 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  reqtiirements  of  sec- 
tion 111(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970,  I  announce  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  will  hold  hearings  on  educa- 
tion in  Michigan  on  the  following  days: 

October  26  and  27.  1971 :  10  ajn.,  room 
1318,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

November  2  and  3,  1971:  10  a.m.,  room 
1114,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

November  4.  1971:  10  a.m..  room  1318, 
New  Senate  Office  Building 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
OKINAWA   REVERSION   TREATY 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  'ft-111  Initiate 
hearings  on  the  Okinawa  Reversion 
Treaty  commencing  on  October  27,  1971. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  In  room  4221 
in  the  New  Senate  Office  Building  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.,  each  day  of  the  hearings. 
At  the  outset  of  the  hearings  the  com- 
mittee will  hear  representatives  of  the 
administration,  after  which  the  commit- 
tee will  hear  public  testimony.  Any  Unit- 
ed States  citizoi  wishing  to  testify  should 
communicate  with  Arthur  M.  Kuhl, 
chief  clerk,  of  the  committee  staff. 


hearing  should  so  advise  the  committee 
staff.  The  hearing  will  begin  at  9  30  a.m. 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  St.  Croix  Palls 
High  School  in  St.  Croix  Falls.  Wis. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  WILD  AND 
SCENIC  RIVERS  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce for  the  InformatlMi  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public  that  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 23.  at  9:30  a.m  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  will  hold  an 
open,  public  hearing  on  S.  1928.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
by  designating  a  segment  of  the  Saint 
Croix  River.  Minn  .  and  Wis.,  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

Any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  the  gen- 
eral public  who  wishes  to  testify  at  this 


HEARING  SCHEDULED  FOR  OCTO- 
BER 20.  1971.  ON  ENERGY  POLICY 
AND  NATIONAL  GOALS 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Interior  Committee  progresses  in  the 
study  of  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Pol- 
icy one  useful  criterion  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  existing  and  proposed  energy  pol- 
icies will  be  how  effective  these  policies 
are  in  achievmg  agreed  upon  national 
objectives.  The  committee  recogmzes 
that  many  current  conflicts  in  the  en- 
ergy field  are  often  oversimplified  and 
that  the  need  for  balance  and  rational 
trade-offs  between  national  goals  have 
often  not  been  identified  for  the  public. 
Current  examples  include  the  "cither-or  " 
debate  on  "energy  versus  environment," 
■progress  versus  conservation."  and 
"growth  versus  no-grow^h."  A  goal-orl- 
ented  analysis  of  some  of  these  questions 
v^lll  help  in  understanding  the  real  prob- 
lems which  are  posed  by  conflicting  poh- 
cies  and  objectives. 

To  aid  in  this  analysis  the  committee 
has  innted  a  ntimber  of  representauves 
from  conservation  and  consumer  organi- 
zations, from  Industry  and  labor,  from 
the  academic  community  and  former 
Government  officials  to  prepare  papers 
on  the  subject  of  energy  policy  as  it 
relates  to  national  goals  and  to  par- 
ticipate m  a  1-day  Symposium  on  En- 
ergy Policy  £ind  National  Goals. 

To  accommodate  the  many  partici- 
pants who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  at- 
tend and  participate,  the  sj-mposium 
will  be  conducted  in  two  sessions,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 20.  The  morning  session  will  open  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  3110,  New  Senate  Office 
Bulldlru?.  Tlie  afternoon  session  will 
begin  at  2  p.m.  in  the  same  room. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  participants  in  to- 
morrow's Energy  PoUcy  and  National 
Goals  SjTnposlum  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

ENmcT  Policy  and  National  Goal* 

STMPOSrUM 

participants     moeninc   session 

Mr  Oarl  Ba^e.  President,  National  Ooal 
Association. 

Mr.  Thornton  Bradshaw  President.  Atlan- 
tic Richfield  Company 

Dr  All  Bulent  Cambel.  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs.  Wayne  State  University 

Dr  B&rl  Cook.  Aaaoclate  Dean.  CoUege  of 
Oeoecienoes,  Texas  A  and  M  UnlTerstty 

Mr.  Frank  Ikard,  President,  Amenoan 
Petroleum  institute. 

Mr  Michael  McCloekey.  Executive  Director, 
Sierra  Club. 

I>r  Fred  Singer,  Profeasor  of  Environmen- 
tal  Science.   University  of   Virginia. 

Dr.  Alvln  Weinberg.  Director,  Oak  Ridge 
Naoonal  Laboratory. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Wright.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Company. 


AJTCaMOON    SESSION 

Mr  Andrew  BlemUler,  Legislative  Counsel. 
APL-CIO. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kimball.  Executive  Director, 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 
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Dr.  Barry  Kinsey.  Chairman,  Oepaxtmaat 
of  Scxrkrtogy  and  Anthropology.  Tulsa  Univer- 
sity 

Mr  John  O.  McLe«n.  President.  Ooa- 
tlnental  Oil  Coinp«ny. 

Mr  Carl  H.  MAddco.  Chief  Economlat, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US 

Mr  Robert  Mesd.  President.  Independent 
Petroleuin  AMOclatlon  of  America. 

Professor  Waltar  Mead.  DepartnMnt  of  Eoo- 
nomlc.s,  University  of  California,  Santa  Bar- 
bara   California 

Mr  H  J  Yoking  Vice  President,  Edison 
Ele<-tr1c  Institute 

Dr  IraJ  Zandl.  Professor  and  Chairman. 
Graduate  Group  Committee  of  Energy.  Man- 
agement and  Power.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

PAPERS  suBurrrED  ay 

Mr  Carl  Bronn,  Presldeut,  National  Water 
Resources  Association. 

Mr.  Joseph  Callfano,  Williams.  Connelly  i 
Callfano. 

Mr  Henry  I"ord.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Pord  Motor  Company 

Dr  MUton  Katz.  Henry  L.  Stlroson.  Profes- 
sor of  Law.  Harvard  University. 

l»lr  Alex  Kadin.  President.  American  Public 
Power  AasoclatloD. 

Dr.  Spencer  Smith.  Citizens  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources 

Dr  CTiauncey  Starr  Schrwl  of  Engineering. 
UCLA 

Mr  Walter  E  Rogers.  President.  Independ- 
ent Natural  Oas  Aasociatlou  of  America. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NATIO.*JAL 
FLTELS  AND   ENERGY   POLICY 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  the  po- 
tential conflict  between  material  prog- 
ress and  the  presciv'aUon  and  mainte- 
nante  of  environmental  quality  is  per- 
haps best  exemplified  in  our  Nations 
quest  for  tXvt  eiierB>-  resources  nece.ssarv 
to  fuel  our  economy  and  to  provide  tiie 
comfort*  and  conveniences  of  modern 
society.  Achievement  of  both  these  social 
objectives  is  intertwined  and  inteide- 
pendent.  affecting  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic fiber  of  this  Nation. 

Recent  court  decisions  notably  the  de- 
cision of  the  U.S  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  in  Cal- 
vert Chffs  Coordinating  Committee 
against  Atomic  Energj-  Commission,  iiave 
dealt  directly  with  this  interface  between 
public  policies  on  energry  and  the  envi- 
ronment. In  a  major  interpretation  of 
congressional  intent  regardlntj  the  Na- 
tional Enviromnenlal  Policy  Act  of  H>69, 
the  court  requiied  tJie  Atomic  Energy 
Coinmi&sion  to  revise  Uieir  licensing  pro- 
cedures. 

First,  an  independent  substantive  re- 
view Is  required  of  all  environmental 
factors  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion l.eanng  board  on  construction  and 
operation  permits  and  licenses: 

Second,  an  Independent  assessment  of 
environmental  factors  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  required,  although 
such  a  review  is  conducted  by  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  regarding  cooi- 
pliai  e  With  applicable  environmental 
a  id  effluent  standards :  and 

Third,  environmental  impact  state- 
ments are  required  to  consider  economic 
factors  in  the  performance  of  cost-bene- 
fit analyses  on  all  actions  affecting  the 
environment 

Pertiaps  the  most  significant  effect  of 
the  court  decision  is  the  requirement  that 
tlie  cDst-beneflt  analysis  consider  and 
balance  the  environmental  effects  of  a 


facility  asainst  the  altemativo  available 
for  av<rfdln«  or  reducing  adverse  enyl- 
ronmental  effects,  as  well  as  the  environ- 
mental, economic,  and  technical  benefits 
of  the  facility.  This  cost-benefit  analysis 
also  is  to  be  performed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Tins  requirement,  as  I  understand  the 
decision,  is  retroactive,  applying  to  all 
permits  and  licenses  i.^sued  since  Janu- 
ary 1.  1970  AddltlOTially.  these  new  re- 
quirements arts;  daring  a  period  of  re- 
gional energy  shortage  and  potential 
energy  crisi.s  The  courts  decision  re- 
portedl.v  will  directly  affect  some  63 
penduii;  licensing  appUcatiozis.  involving 
91  nuclear  powerplants.  Also  affected  will 
be  five  nuclear  powerplants  for  which 
operating  licen-se.-^  were  l.ssned  after  the 
January  1.  1970  effective  date;  facilities 
which  were  being  relied  upon  to  meet 
energy  demands  this  winter  and  next 
summer 

Mr  President,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  a  study  of  our  national  fuels  and 
energy  policy.  This  study  is  concerned 
with  the  principle  elements  of  a  long- 
term  energy  policy  wliich  is  consistent 
with  environmental  concerns  and  re- 
quirements. The  court  decision  is  of  Im- 
mediate Importance  witli  respect  to  both 
environmental  and  energj  policy  formu- 
lation. Yet.  the  long-term  implications 
maj  be  even  more  significant.  Tlie  effect 
is  to  place  an  increased  Federal  enforce- 
ment responsibility  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  at  a  time  when  the  trend  of 
envirt^inmeiital  legislation  is  to  strengthen 
Fedeial-State  enforcement  capabilities. 
This  expanded  resp<inslbihty  also  occurs 
during  a  period  when  Federal  policies  are 
emphasizing  tlie  separation  of  promo- 
tioiial  and  enforcemenl  responsibilities, 
as  exemplified  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  .Agency. 

Mr.  Prefildent.  on  November  3.  In  room 
3110  of  the  New  Senate  OfQce  BuUdlng 
Uie  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.Affairs  will  convene  an  informational 
hearing  to  explore  the  short-  and  long- 
term  energy  policy  implications  of  the 
Calvert  Cliffs  court  decLsion.  Tlie  com- 
mittee win  explore — 

Any  potential  immediate  reduction  In 
the  adequacy  and  reliability  of  electric 
service: 

Any  reduced  capability  for  carrying  the 
electric  loads  of  dependent  industrial, 
commercial,  and  residential  users; 

The  economic  implications  of  requir- 
ing those  facilities  witli  operating  li- 
cen.ses  to  delay  opvation : 

The  effect  of  new  requirements  on 
overall  licensing  procedures,  and. 

The  potential  long-term  conflicts  be- 
tween licensing  procedures  and  other 
statutory  policies  regarding  energy.  Uie 
environment,  and  powerplant  siting. 

This  hearing  will  t>e  convened  as  part 
of  tlie  national  fuels  and  energy  policy 
study  autliorizeid  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 45. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


OBSOLESCENCE  OF  ABM  SENTINEL 
AND  SAFEGUARD  SYSTEMS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr  President,  beginning 
in  1968  I  expressed  my  ml.sglvlngs  about. 


and  opposition  to.  the  proposed  ABM 
Sentinel  and  Safeguard  systems.  I  said 
that  such  systems  would  be  a  waste  of 
money,  because  either  would  be  obsolete 
before  they  could  be  fully  constructed. 
I  further  stated  tiiat  I  would  rather  put 
such  funds  in  a  laser  defense  system. 

For  example  on  August  6.  1968,  when 
we  came  wltliin  one  vote  of  defeatinc  the 
proposed  ABM  Safeguard  system  on  the 
historic  51-to-&0  vote.  I  said  speclOcaUy 

I  am  without  tclentlOc  knowledge,  train- 
ing, or  ability.  I  certainly  cannot  apeak  with 
authority.  But  I  certainly  can  ^>eak  wiUi 
convlctlort--«nd  I  am  ociuvluced  that  Uie 
proposed  ABM  system  would  iii-4.  only  be  a 
tragic  waste  of  money  but  even  more  tragi- 
cally a  self-deluding  maglnot  line  false  sen.se 
of  .wcurItT 

Instead  I  have  greater  oonfldence  and  faith 
in  the  abUlty  of  our  actentlsta  to  develop  n 
far  more  effective  and  far  leas  costly  system 
than   the  proposed  ABM  system. 

I  tun  sure  that  it  is  uo  breach  of  security 
when  I  say  that  1  have  great  hopes  that  t>e- 
fore  too  long  a  sufflclently  powerful  Ia."teT  will 
be  developed  for  the  defeii.se  not  only  of  our 
mlK.<tlle  sites  but  as  well  of  our  people  artd  our 
cities 

My  observation  was  greeted  with  much 
skepticism.  To  the  attention  of  the  skep- 
tics. I  cite  the  article  entitled  Next  U.S 
Superweapon — The  Pentagon's  'Light 
Ray.'  "  published  In  U.S.  New5  &  'World 
Report  for  October  18.  1971.  The  article 
starts  with  the  statement : 

A  isprlngboard"  stage  has  been  reached  In 
the  United  States  In  the  development  of  the 
laser  as  a  weapons  system  of  awesome  po- 
tential 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle tje  printed  in  tlic  Record,  and  I  invite 
the  cIo.se  study  of  it  by  Members  of  this 
body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as    follows: 

Next    U  S.    Sttfkkweapoh — The    Pentagon's 
"Light  Rat" 

Science  fiction  is  rapidly  becoming  fact 
In  the  realm  of  the  laser  Tears  of  work  and 
mountains  of  money  are  beginning  to  pro- 
duce   results 

A  'springboard'  stage  has  been  reached 
In  the  United  Slates  In  the  drv'elopraent 
of  the  laser  as  a  weapons  system  of  awesome 
potential 

Top  defense  srlentS.sts  who  make  the  claim 
report  that  technology  of  the  "light  ray"  Is 
now  at  a  point  c^jniparable  to  that  of  space- 
rocket  research  In  tlie  1950b,  Just  before  the 
first   saleUites   were   fired   Into  orbit. 

Laser  research  has  been  mider  way  In  the 
VS.  and  the  Soviet  Union — and  In  several 
other  countries — since  1960.  The  word  Is  an 
acronym  for  "light  ampllflcatlon  through 
stimulated  emission  of  radiation." 

Civilian  applications  of  the  laser — an  in- 
strument that  produces  an  enormously  In- 
tense, needle-thin  beam  of  light — are  pro- 
gressing rapidly  and  openly  The  story  of 
Its  multiplying  uses  lu  the  everyday  world 
Is  told  on  page  68. 

In  the  military  field,  development  Is  pro- 
ceeding under  tlglit  security  But  Informa- 
tion now  available  points  to  breakthroughs 
of  great  slgnlflcauoe  In  years  Just  ahead. 

"noirrn    casd"    mioj«ct 

For  example,  the  US  Air  Force  disclosed 
recently  that  It  Is  operating  a  mile-long 
range  for  testing  laser  beams  in  the  Man- 
zano  Mountain  footMlls  near  Klrtlsnd  Air 
Force  Base  at  Albuquerque,  NM  Tfce  base 
Is  headquarters  for  a  top-secret  laser  proj- 
ect,   code-named    "Btghth    Card,"    to    which 
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all  (rf  tbe  VB.  armed  aemcea  are  contribut- 
ing und«  direction  of  the  Detenae  Depart- 
menfa  AdvanoMl  Basaarch  ProJecU  Agency. 

In  Vietnam,  the  UJ3.  h*a  ueed  laeera  un- 
der combat  condltlona.  But  theee  wore  low- 
l>owor  Teralona,  utUleed — with  gT«at  euo- 
cess     as  direction  signals  and  range  finders. 

The  thrust  of  current  development  is  on 
high-power  laeers — that  could  not  only  point 
but  destroy,  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of 
nuclear  energy. 

According  to  Eberhardt  Rechtln,  deputy 
director  of  defense  research  and  engineer- 
ing at  the  Pentagon.  sclentlsU  have  com- 
pleted theoretical  work  on  the  laser's  prop- 
erties, and  the  chaUenge  that  remalna  Is 
that  of  harnesBlng  the  light  ray  for  advanced 
weaponry. 

This  challenge  is  described  by  Mr.  Rech- 
tln as  essentially  one  of  building  up  vast 
bursts  of  energy  In  a  "power  plant"  of  prac- 
tical size.  BO  that  the  laser  beam  can  have 
deadly     eETect 

Lack  of  such  a  compact,  efficient  power 
source  has  been  regarded  as  a  major  stum- 
bling block.  But  In  congressional  testimony 
given  at  a  closed  hearing  and  later  made 
public.  John  8  Foster.  Jr..  director  of  de- 
fense research  and  engineering,  revealed 
that  chemical  lasers  of  high  potential  efB- 
clency   are   under   active   research 

Scientists  say  that  such  a  method  of  energy 
conversion — from  chemicals  to  heat  and 
light — would  constitute  a  giant  leap  forward 
In  laser  weaponry. 

DEATH    «AT 

since  discovery  of  the  laser  beam,  there 
has  been  talk  of  "death  rays"  that  would 
make  nuclear  nUssUes  and  their  defenses  ob- 
stilete  Some  scientists  have  predicted  such 
weapons  as  laser-triggered  neutron  bombs 
capable  of  "defusing"  Incoming  Intercontl- 
nental-balilstlc-mlsslle  warheads  But  most 
authorities  regard  such  projections  as  too  fu- 
turistic at  the  present  stage. 

Foreseen,  however,  are  laser  weapons  for 
tactical  use  with  tlielr  lethal  energy  substi- 
tuted for  existing  systems  of  onboard  bomber 
defense,  alr-to-alr  missiles,  ship  defense  and 
antlhellcopter  defense 

Ma],  Oen.  Douglas  T  Nelson,  project  man- 
ager for  the  Air  Force's  new  B-1  bomber,  has 
been  quoted  as  saying: 

"We  are  very  Interested  In  the  laser.  We 
are  watching  It  closely  It  Is  very  promising 
as  a  possible  weapons  system  for  the  B-1" 

The  B-1  Is  t>elng  designed  to  penetrate 
the  kind  of  defenses  that  an  enemy  might 
have  10  or  20  years  from  now.  The  bomber  Is 
expected  to  be  operational  in  1979  Present 
plans  call  for  241  of  the  B-ls  to  be  built,  at  an 
over-all  cost  of  more  than  8  billion  dollars 
for  construction,  plus  almost  3  billion  spent 
on  research. 

If  equipped  with  a  laser  weapon,  the  B-1 
would  be  better  able  to  destroy  enemy  Inter- 
ceptor planes  or  missiles 

Mr.  Rechtln  cautioned  that  one  drawback 
to  use  of  lasers  Is  that  they  operate  much  like 
ordinary  light  rays  They  are  not  always  effec- 
tive In  clouds  or  bad  weather  conditions  and 
can  be  deflected  by  shiny  surfaces  or  mirrors 

VaX    IN    INDOCHINA 

As  weapons  planners  press  their  efforts  In 
high-power-laser  engineering  at  what  Mr 
Rechtln  describes  as  a  healthy  rate."  the 
Pentagon  cites  Instances  of  how  low-power 
lasers  have  been  put  to  effective  use  In  the 
Indo-Chlna  conflict.  Among  examples  given 

•With  the  aid  of  laser  beams.  U.S.  warplanee 
destroyed  12  North  'Vietnamese  tanks  In  two 
davs  during  the  South  Vietnamese  Invasion 
of  Laos  As  one  US  plane  targeted  a  tank 
with  a  laser  beam,  a  second  would  unload 
bombs  equipped  with  laaer-sei^sltlve  devloes 
that  would  follow  the  beam  to  the  target. 

Laser  aiming  d«vloea,  tied  in  with  com- 
puter*, calculated  rangea  automatically,  and 
*1th  deadly  accuracy,  for  pilots  dropping 
ordinary  bombs. 


to.  ground  wartare.  tiie  Army  b^;an  using 
laaer  beams  ••  range-fiiulera  for  UB.  tanks, 
making  flret-abeU  aocuiacy  poaalble. 

Aa  a  wOTldwKle  Intelllgwnce  aid,  ti\e  Army 
hM  been  uaing  the  laser  as  a  fUm-readout 
device. 

rt  works  this  way:  Kjtpoeed  film  from  high- 
flying reoomialaoance  planee  and  dronea  la 
oonverted  to  electronic  algnali  by  a  laaer 
scanner,  then  rdayed  via  a  satellite  to  a 
laboratory  at  the  Pentagon  In  Waahlngton. 
This  can  be  done  within  15  minutes  after 
photoa  are  taken.  In  Waahlngton  a  second 
laser  besjn  Is  used  to  reoonstruot  the  pic- 
tures. 

The  military  8er%'1c<«  also  are  making  ex- 
tensive uae  of  lasers  In  tesUng  and  measur- 
ing. 

Laser  devloea  are  used,  for  tnetance.  to 
count  and  measure  Ice  particles  in  a  Jet 
engine's  air  supply,  and  to  take  photoe.  at 
20  blUlonths  of  a  second,  of  objeou  traveling 
through  the  skies  at  speeds  of  12.000  miles 
an  hour. 

KAOAK   SUBSTITtm? 

One  laser  instrument  now  being  tested 
could  replace  conventional  radar  If  Its  poe- 
sl  bill  ties  prove  out  as  expected. 

Using  a  continuous-wave  laser  beam,  the 
device  searches  for  and  tracks  moomlng  mis- 
siles and  aircraft.  plol,tlng  their  poslUons 
Instantaneously  and  with  absolute  aocuracy. 

Lasers,  according  to  congreaalonal  testi- 
mony by  Mr  Foster,  are  now  providing  ter- 
minal guidance  for  the  Honest  John  tactical 
mlasUe.  a  nuclear  field  weapon  in  place  Ln  the 
U.S..  Europe  and  Korea. 

Being  developed  by  the  US. — and  prefium- 
al^y  by  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well — Is  a  prox- 
imity fuse  with  a  laser  trigger  for  missile 
•warheads  used  in  anti-baUlstic-mlsaUe  de- 
fenses. 

Because  the  laaer  beam  operate*  with  the 
speed  of  light,  a  touch  of  the  ingger  could 
bring  almost  Instantaneous  desrtructlon  to 
an  incoming  nUsslle  Intercepted  by  the  ray 

A  special  Pentagon  task  force,  called  the 
Defense  Suppreaslon  Group  (DSG).  has  been 
set  up  In  a  crash  program  to  design  laser 
and  other  weapons  to  counter  Soviet  sur- 
face-to-air  (SAM)    antiaircraft  missiles. 

PaODDlNO    BT    ISSAEL 

Defense  De^jartment  sources  say  the  group 
was  given  Its  mission  after  Israel  eipreesed 
concern  to  President  Nixon  about  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  the  mlasUe  bulld-up  In  Egypt 
One  project  under  study  Is  a  bomb  which. 
gtilded  by  a  laser  beam,  would  shatter  all 
components  at  a  missile  site. 

The  Army  is  studying  use  of  laser  beams 
by  pilots  or  ground  troops  to  guide  attacks 
by  helicopter  gunshlps  or  t>omberB. 

Another  Important  use  of  lasers  for  mili- 
tary purposes  Is  an  outgrowth  of  spaceship 
development  Laser  altlmaters,  now  used  In 
spaceships  to  measure  altitudes,  are  expected 
to  be  among  major  components  of  pllotless, 
remote-control  planes  and  guided  bombs. 

At  a  time  when  the  V3  and  Rtissla  are 
seeking  agreement  on  limitation  of  strategic 
arms,  the  laser  race  continues,  not  only  bt- 
tween  the  world's  two  superpowers  but  with 
other  countries  also  as  contestants. 

Some  military  and  scientific  observers  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviets,  who  are  known  to 
have  a  massive  laser -research  program,  may 
be  ahead  of  the  U.S.  But  all  of  the  American 
armed  services,  according  to  Mr  Rechtln. 
are  conducting  co-ordinated  and  vigorous 
advanced-development   efforts 

The  "Eighth  Card"  project  at  Klrtland  Air 
Force  Base  Is  only  one  of  a  number  of  mlU- 
tarv  laser  activities  In  the  U.S. 

Costs  of  the  United  States'  laeer  program 
are — for  security  reasons — effectively  ob- 
scured. 

11  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  funds  for  the 
high-energy-laser  research  that  is  managed 
by  the  Air  Force  were  increased  from  2  mil- 
lion dollars  In   19e8  to  7  million  In   1970 


The  latest  budget  request,  however  re- 
mains claaslfled  information.  Some  reports 
are  that  the  Investment  In  mUitary  laser  re- 
search IB  now  in  excess  of  100  million  dol- 
lars— ^includmg  both  low  and  high-power 
devices. 

XXrACT    ON    DErXMSX   PLAKB 

Although  talk  of  "death  rays"  and  'Dooms- 
day weapons"  Is  dlscouraced,  some  scientists 
are  confident  that  the  laser's  Impact  on  de- 
fense planning  for  the  future  will  be  tre- 
mendous. 

The  laser.  It  Is  pointed  ouit,  can  focus  vast 
amounts  of  energy  with  perfect  accviracy  at 
matchless  speed— the  speed  of  light. 

Mr  Rechtln  and  other  experts  concede  that 
It  wUl  take  time,  patience  and  a  lot  of  money 
to  solve  the  engineering  problems  of  the 
high -power  laser. 

But,  despite  ironclad  secrecy,  Indications 
of  progress  keep  piling  up,  accompanied  by 
predictions  that  the  laser  ■win  come  Into  Its 
own  as  a  superweapon  before  the  end  of  this 
decade. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  COWVTSTJES  A 
MAJOR  PROBLEM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  and  injury  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  each  year  on  our  highways 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  great  concern 
to  Members  of  Congress.  Over  the  years 
it  has  become  apparent  that  while  we 
were  creating  the  world's  most  extensive 
and  modem  system  of  highwaj-s.  the 
death  and  injury  that  occurred  on  our 
highways  was  growing  alarmingly. 

Congress  realized  several  years  ago 
that  intensive  action  was  called  for  to 
reduce  this  upward  trend.  Both  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  which  was 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  the  National  Trsifac  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  have 
provided  effective  mechanisms  for  Fed- 
eral participation  in  State  and  local 
highway  safety  efforts. 

I  am  gratified  that  we  are  beRinning 
to  see  the  results  of  theee  efTorts  as  re- 
flected in  a  downturn  In  highway  deaths 
and  injuries.  The  record,  however,  is  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  we  carmot  afford 
to  feel  complacent. 

Two  years  ago  the  President  estab- 
lished a  Task  Force  on  Highway  Safety 
to  review  the  effectiveness  of  our  national 
highway  safety  efforts.  The  task  force 
subsequently  published  its  findings  in  a 
document  enUtled  "Mobility  Without 
Mayhem.'  This  comprehensive  report 
not  only  assesses  our  past  efforts  but 
provides  a  blueprint  lor  future  acUon  II 
recommends  specific  steps  that  should 
be  taken  to  accelerate  the  reduction  in 
highway  accidents. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  report  can 
serve  as  our  guide  in  highway  safety  for 
the  years  immediately  ahead.  It  is  the 
product  of  exhaustive  research  m  an 
area  of  intense  national  concern.  Its  rec- 
ommendations were  well  founded  and 
are  totally  realistic 

The  continuing  concern  with  highway 
safety  at  all  levels  of  government  was 
further  demonstrated  in  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  President  to  Congress  on  traf- 
fic safety.  Tills  report  contains  detailed 
information  on  the  current  situation  in 
the  United  Stotes  and  should  help  us  to 
imderstand  more  about  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  prevent  death,  injury,  and 
destruction  of  property  on  our  highways. 
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I  urge  that  the  administration  move 
ahead  with  vlgx>r  to  Implement  the  rrc- 
ommendatloos  of  the  task  force. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  ail  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  review  the  informa- 
tion in  the  President's  report  and  in  "Mo- 
bility Without  Mayhem"  so  that  we  may 
act  where  nee<le<l  to  build  on  the  proc- 
r^sa  that  has  been  made 


TEXTTLK  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  announcement  that  a 
textile  agrreement  had  been  reached  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  over 
the  weekend.  The  voluntary'  agreement 
is  a  dear  Indication  of  the  mutual  re- 
spect and  understanding  tliat  exists  be- 
tween our  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan. 

When  Ambassador  Kennedy  and  Japa- 
nese Trade  Minister  Kakuel  Tanada 
signed  the  agreement  It  rulmlnated 
months  of  intensive  negotiations  and  ful- 
fliied  the  pronuaes  made  by  President 
Nixon  during  the  1968  presidential  cam- 
paign to  protect  American  textile  jobs 

The  agreement,  which  applied  to  man- 
made  and  woolen  textiles,  will  allow  a 
reasonable  increase  in  Japanese  import-s 
mto  this  country  over  the  next  3  years. 

The  significance  of  this  agreement  be- 
comes evident  when  one  realizes  the  size 
and  economic  impact  of  the  textile  in- 
dustr>-  The  textile  and  apparel  industry 
employs  2  3  million  Americans  In  32,000 
manufacturing  plants  throughout  the 
coimtry.  Had  these  agreements  not  been 
reached  with  Japan  and  other  Asian  na- 
Uons  It  Is  quite  possible  that  additional 
jobs  would  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of 
increased  imports.  Some  sources  are  now 
-saying  that  over  250.000  jobs  stood  to  be 
lost  without  an  effective  limitation  on 
Japanese  textile  Imports. 

Although  these  negotiations  had  been 
gomg  on  over  a  period  of  months,  recent 
actions  by  President  Nixon  covered  in 
his  new  economic  policy  certainij-  served 
to  act  as  a  stimulus  in  the  final  stages 
of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  President.  Ambassador  David  Ken- 
nedy, a  former  Utahan.  has  been  instru- 
mental in  tlie  administration's  attempt 
to  conclude  this  agreement  voluntarily 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  pres- 
ident of  Continental  Illinois  Bank  and 
Trust,  Ambassador  Kennedy  liad  the  op- 
portunity and  the  foresight  to  work  witli 
tlie  Japanese  in  this  area.  Much  of  the 
cred;t  for  the  .success  of  tlie  voluntary 
agreement  must  be  given  to  Amba.ssador 
Kennedys  extensive  knowledge  and 
background. 

I  am  hopeful  today  ttiat  the  precedent 
set  by  these  voluntary  texUle  limitations 
may  extend  to  other  troubled  American 
industries  as  well.  I  have  expressed  pre- 
viously my  concern  over  the  extreme 
erowth  in  the  rate  of  steel  imports  and 
the  detrimental  effect  of  these  imports 
nationwide,  and  in  my  own  State  of 
Utah.  Operations  tn  the  Geneva  plant  in 
Utah  have  slowed  to  less  than  50  percent 
of  capacity.  Hopefully,  the  textile  liimta- 
tions  will  provide  for  increased  under- 
standing In  other  areas  as  well.  I  believe 
that  with  thlA  voluntary  agreement  our 
pomt  has   been  made    It  is  imperative 


that  the  nattons  Involved  understand  our 
motives  In  moving  to  reduce  imports  of 
textiles,  steel,  or  other  goods.  Our  pur- 
pose is  not  to  Isolate  this  Nation  from 
foreign  competition  or  from  trade  with 
our  allies,  but  rather  to  see  that  Ameri- 
can iiulustry  is  not  put  at  an  unfair  com- 
petitive disadvantage,  because  of  mas- 
sive imports  from  foreign  .sources. 

I  think  the  Nixon  administration  has 
set  a  vital  precedent,  both  with  these  vol- 
untary limitations,  and  with  the  trade 
considerations  of  the  new  economic  pol- 
icy. Mr.  President,  tlie  actions  of  the  ad- 
ministration have  demonstrated  tiiat  we 
can  prevent  an  aJI-out  trade  war  and 
still  work  to  aid  American  industry. 


SENATOR  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr  President,  the  pass- 
ing of  our  colleague.  Winston  Prouty. 
of  Vermont,  is  a  sad  occasion  for  the 
Senate  Win  Prouty  devoted  much  of 
las  life  to  public  service — to  the  people 
of  his  city,  his  State,  and  his  Nation  - 
and  he  did  it  in  an  often  unheralded 
but  always  effective  manner.  Although 
he  was  not  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
Senators,  the  speeches  that  he  did  make 
were  tUways  well  tliought  out  and  per- 
suasive His  thoroughness  in  preparation 
wa.s  txempimed  in  the  legislation  which 
he  introduced. 

In  his  more  than  30  years  of  public 
service,  many  of  his  finest  achievements 
aided  tliose  who  found  it  most  difficult 
to  help  liteniselves.  Tlie  poor,  the  elderly, 
and  the  handicapped  could  not  find  a 
more  sympatlietic  or  responsive  ally.  His 
involvement  on  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  and  his  leadership 
ill  .social  .security  reform  typified  his 
concern  for  these  often  neglected  groups 
Winston  Prouty  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  tiiose  whom  he  represented,  and  the 
Semite  will  be  a  lesser  place  without  him 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  re- 
member Winston  Prouty  as  a  colleague 
and  friend  whose  distinguished  career 
in  public  service  spanned  the  past  33 
years 

Senator  Winston  L  Prouty  was  not 
only  a  great  Senator,  but  a  great  hu- 
manitarian as  well.  We  all  know  of  his 
deep  concern  for  the  aged,  the  poor,  and 
the  sick,  I  served  with  Win  Prouty  dur- 
uig  his  u  years  in  tiie  Senate  and  re- 
member well  his  constant  dedication  to 
these  often  overlooked  but  deserving 
Americans  His  accomplishments  in  this 
field  make  an  impressive  ll.st 

Prom  the  time  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton as  a  fie&hman  Representative  in 
1959,  he  dedicated  his  efforts  to  alleviat- 
ing the  plight  of  the  aged.  He  cared 
about  them,  and  his  endeavors  on  their 
behalf  never  ceased.  I  remember  when, 
only  6  years  ago.  it  was  his  amendment 
tliat  expanded  the  social  security  pro- 
gram to  include  more  tlian  2  million 
aged  Americans  who  had  been  ineligible 
for  benefits. 

I  al.so  had  the  honor  of  serving  with 
him  on  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  of 
which  he  was  the  ranking  minority 
member  He  worked  diligently  to  save 
and  restore  rail  passenger  service  for 
the  Nation,  and  it  was  he  who  proposed 
the  NatlonaJ  Rail  Passenger  Corporation 
which  was  created  by  Congress  last  year. 


Carolyn  and  I  extend  our  deepest  per- 
sonal s>-mF>athy  to  his  wife.  Jer.nette,  his 
daughters,  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family.  I  Join  my  colleagues  Ln  mourn- 
ing this  great  loss  to  our  country. 


DR.  JAMES  E.  ALLEN,  JR. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
shocked  and  very  deeply  saddened  by  the 
news  that  Dr.  James  E.  Alien,  Jr..  and  his 
wife,  had  been  killed  in  an  airplane  crash 
on  Saturday.  Dr.  Alien's  tragic  and  un- 
timely death  has  left  his  family  and 
many  close  friends  without  the  com- 
panionship of  a  warm  and  compa-sslonate 
human  being,  and  has  robbed  the  young 
people  of  our  country  of  one  of  tiie  best 
friends  tliey  had  among  tlie  leaders  of 
the  education  community. 

1  count  myself  most  fortunate  to  have 
had  the  grand  experience  of  knowing  and 
working  with  Jim  Allen  I  fourd  him  to 
be  a  true  gentleman  in  every  way;  he 
was  dedicated  to  the  tilings  he  believed 
were  right,  enormously  persuasive  in  liis 
own,  unique,  quiet  wa>-  and  completely 
committed  to  improving  educatiooal  op- 
portunities for  all  of  our  country's  young 
people.  This  dedication  to  his  principles, 
and  unwavering  commitment  to  improv- 
ing education,  often  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  powerful  political  and  Gov- 
ernment leaders,  but  through  it  all  Jim 
Allen  refased  to  be  diverted  from  the 
course  he  felt  was  right. 

From  the  time  Jim  Allen  left  his  home 
in  Elkins.  w.  Va  ,  tiis  life  was  devoted 
to  education.  He  began  his  career  in  the 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Education, 
-served  with  the  Army  Air  Force  during 
World  War  II.  and  then  went  to  Syracuse 
University  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
education 

In  1950.  Dr  Allen  was  appointed  deputy 
commissioner  of  education  for  the  State 
of  New  Yoric,  and  5  years  later  he  was 
appointed  commissioner.  In  that  post  he 
quickly  established  himself  as  a  no- 
nonsense  administrator,  who  kept  ckxse 
watch  on  all  aspects  of  the  education  de- 
partment's operation  and  refused  to  be 
tolerant  of  needless  redtape  or  bureau- 
cratic ob.struction  of  tlie  department's 
mission.  As  State  commissioner,  he  also 
established  him.self  a.s  an  independent- 
minded  leader,  not  afraid  to  tangle  with 
liLs  boss  when  he  felt  his  job  demanded 
It 

Despite  his  small-town  beginning.  Jim 
Allen  came  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
advocates  of  Improving  education  facil- 
ities in  urban  areas.  He  succeeded  in 
shifting  the  focus  of  New  York's  educa- 
tion programs  from  rural  areas  to  the 
neglected  cities,  and  In  1965,  he  described 
tlie  problems  of  the  city  schools  as.  "the 
most  urgent  and  explosive  issue  facing  us 
today  " 

In  19«9.  Dr.  Allen  agreed  to  accept  an 
appointment  by  President  Nixon  to  serve 
as  US  Commissioner  of  Education,  a 
job  he  had  turned  dowTi  once  before.  He 
proclaimed  tiie  "rlght-to-read"  as  a  na- 
tional goal,  and  set  out  to  secure  a  larger 
share  of  the  Federal  budget  for  support 
of  education. 

After  leaving  the  ofllce  of  education, 
we  In  New  Jersey  were  fortunate  to  gain 
the  benefit  of  hi.s  advice  and  wisdom  in 
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his  position  as  visiting  lecturer  at  the 
Woodrow  WUson  School  of  Public  and 
International    Affairs    in    Princeton. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  greatest 
tribute  that  can  be  psjd  to  the  achieve- 
nienUi  of  any  mortal  man  is  to  .say  that 
when  he  i-s  no  lonper  in  the  world,  he 
will  be  mi.s.sed;  Jim  Alien  will  be  sorely 
missed. 


TRIBUTE   TO    I^EI^RESENTATIVE 
WRJGHT  PATMAN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  dur- 
ing my  14  years  In  the  Senate  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  cla«:ely  with  Repre- 
sentative Wright  Patiian.  of  Texas  We 
serve  together  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  where  we  alternate  as  chair- 
man from  Congress  to  Congre.ss  and  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction In  addition,  a5  the  ranking  Dem- 
ocrat on  the  Committee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  it  is  mj-  privilege  to  work 
closely  with  Representative  Patman  on 
banking,  housing,  and  consumer  legisla- 
tion, especially  in  the  ( onference  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Hou.'^e.'; 

No  Member  of  either  the  Hoa-^e  or  the 
Senate  has  served  the  public  interest 
better  for  so  long.  Representative  Pat- 
MAN  came  to  the  House  in  1929,  42  years 
ago.  He  IS  a  walkuig  advertisement  in 
support  of  semority.  for  in  his  case  the 
pa.ssage  of  time  has  brought  to  the  chair- 
man-ship  of  the  House  Commltt**  on 
Banking  and  Currency  a  man  who  has 
grown  in  wisdom  and  understanding 
Wright  Patmaw  has  championed  the  pub- 
lic interest  day  in  and  day  out  every  day 
of  the  42  years  he  has  served  in  the 
House. 

ONDK«ST4NDB   THE   EAMKINC    SYSTEM 

Representative  Patman  miderstands 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  better  than 
many  of  those  who  have  worked  witliin 
it.  He  knows  the  system  because,  unlike 
many  alleged  experts,  he  understands 
that  the  banks  create  money.  That  is  a 
fact  and  a  condition  which  many  tink- 
ers themselves  often  misunderstand.  But 
WaiGHT  Patmam  understands  it,  knows 
iiow  It  is  done,  and  is  aware  of  tlie  pubhc 
implications  of  tiiat  fact.  Because  of 
that  understanding  he  is  better  equipped 
Uian  btuiking  professionals  themselves 
to  function  in  the  critical  role  over  the 
banking  industry  as  Banking  Committee 
cii  airman. 

Wright  Patman  also  imderstands  that 
interest  rates  are  a  cost  of  domg  business, 
redure  tlie  real  income  of  consumers  who 
must  borrow  fund.';,  and  have  a  profound 
effect  on  whether  the  country  has  full 
employment  or  liigh  unemployment. 

Mr  President,  Representative  Patman 
is  a  unique  and  unusual  man.  In  his  work 
to  protect  the  public,  in  his  keen  support 
of  consumer  legislation,  in  his  backing 
for  competition  and  small  business,  in 
his  oversight  functions  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  SEC,  and  in  his 
writings  on  the  functions  of  Congress,  he 
lias  made  a  signal  contribution  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation. 

rNSCNG    PUBLIC   CHAMPION 

Congress  and  Member  of  Cocgrese  are 
often  abuMd  and  mlsundentood.  At 
times  they  are  rlghUy  critictwd.  At  other 


times  they  do  not   get   the  praise   they 
deserve 

In  the  case  of  Wright  Patman,  the 
public  interest  has  a  real  champion  who 
is  largely  unsung  and  oft^i  unfairly  crit- 
icized. He  has  never  hesitated  to  take 
on  the  mightiest  forces  of  power  and 
wealth  in  the  country  on  behalf  of  the 
weak  and  the  poor,  and  the  forgotten 
men  and  women  In  doing  that  he  has 
made  this  a  better  countrj-.  a  more  hu- 
nuaie  country,  a  more  enlightened  coun- 
try, and  a  more  just  country.  We  owe  him 
a  tremendous  debt  and  vote  of  thanks 


POPULATION  ST.\BILIZATION 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr  President,  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc 
Welfare  under  Uie  abie  leadersliip  of  the 
Senator  from  California  Mr.  Cranston) 
has  been  holdmg  a  series  of  hearmgs  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  108,  populatiMi 
stabilization. 

One  aspect  of  these  hearings  has  con- 
cerned the  implementation  of  the  En- 
vironmental Education  Act.  Public  Law 
91-516,  as  It  relates  to  populatitxn  educa- 
tion 

While  the  initial  response  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  to  the  mandate  given 
to  them  in  Public  Law  91-516  has  been 
far  from  satisfactory,  it  is  gratifjing  to 
learn  tliat  1  year  after  the  passage  of 
tlie  EnvironmentaJ  Education  Act  by  tlie 
Congress,  an  Office  of  Environmenul 
Education,  as  provided  by  the  pubhc 
law.   IS  being  formally  established. 

Excellent  testimony  on  what  has 
seemed  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Office  of 
Education  toward  tlie  vital  area  of  en- 
vironmental education — .specifically  to- 
ward population  education — since  the 
signmg  of  Public  Law  91-516  was  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee  on  October  12 
by  Leonard  Lee  Lane,  as.sociate  political 
director  of  Zero  Population  Growth  I  feel 
his  statement  raises  \-alid  questions  about 
the  establishment  of  our  educational  pri- 
orities. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr,  Lane's  testimony  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord 

There  being  no  obtection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tcstimonv   or  Leon/veb   LtK  Lane 

Mr  CliairmAn  Mpml>*rs  of  the  Subcom- 
mltt**-  My  name  Is  L«>on«rd  L*e  Lan«,  I  am 
the  Assoctete  Political  Director  of  Zero  Popu- 
lation Growth  ZPO  is  a  nation-wide  drgs- 
nlKatlon  with  3«,000  members  Its  fto»l  1b  the 
stablMzalion  of  the  \: S  population  tbroiiph 
polltlcaj  action  and  education  I  am  pleaaed 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  address  the  sub- 
committee on  the  subject  of  population  edu- 
cation and  Its  relationship  to  S  J    Res    108, 

It  mlftht  be  useful  to  define  population 
educ«.t»on  before  continuing  It  la  esi>eeiany 
Important  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
population  education  and  family  planning 
education  The  latter  consists  of  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  about  contraception  and 
the  financial  and  health  advantages  accru- 
ing to  the  Individxial  family  as  a  result  of 
contraceptive  practice.  In  contrast,  popula- 
tloo  educatton  Is  the  communication  of  In- 
formation and  analytical  skills  necessary  for 
un<>erstandlng  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  poiroiatloB  change 

1  behere  that  a  national  program  of  popu- 


lation education  Is  a  prerequisite  of  Tolun- 
tAj-y  population  stablilaailon  A  policy  of 
Toluntarlsm  must  be  predicated  on  public 
understanding  and  support  Deyeloping  un- 
derstanding of  population  phenomena  wUl 
require  an  extensive  education  protrram 

Despite  the  subject's  Importance,  Amerl- 
ran  schools  have  not  responded  to  tne  chal- 
lenge of  population  education  Zero  Popula- 
tion Growth's  recent  survey  of  coocemed 
individuals  and  orjranizatlons  found  that 
no  respondent  described  US  population  edii- 
catton  a.«  good  Two  felt  It  was  fair  One  said 
fair  at  the  university  level  poor  below  that 
The  other  twenty  eight  characterized  the 
present  situation  as  poor  Dr  Stephen  Vled- 
erman.  Education  Consultant  to  the  Popu- 
lation Commission,  described  In  his  prellm- 
niary  Rei>ort  the  ln<bo6ie  state  of  the  held 
The  number  of  persons  working  In  the  field 
Is  small — F>erhaps  no  more  than  2i  'ull  time 
equivalents  for  the  whole  country  TTie  num- 
ber of  universities  delineating  and  develop- 
ing the  Idea  number  less  than  a  dosen  And 
It  was  not  until  this  month — May  1971  —  that 
the  first  two  formal  centers  with  a  significant 
intere-st  in  population  education  -n  U.S, 
schools  were  Inaugurated  at  North  Carolina 
and  Columbia  Teacher?  College 

Dr  Vlederman  also  discovered  a  serious 
shortage  of  educational  materials  and  an  ab- 
sence of  comprehensive  curriculum  plans,  A 
recent  publication  of  the  Population  Refer- 
ence Burer»u  summarlred  the  situation 
neatly,  "No  school  system  in  the  country  is 
yet  doing  a  halfway  adequate  Job  In  popu- 
lation  education    ,    ,    .", 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the  failure  Is 
the  American  people's  lack  of  population  lit- 
eracy, A  recent  Gallup  Poll  Indicated  that 
the  over-whclmlng  majority  of  Americans  be- 
lieve the  poor  to  be  the  prima-^y  cause  of 
population  growth,  a  misapprehension  with 
serious  policy  consequences  The  same  sur- 
vey found  that  many  of  those  who  considered 
the  U.S.  over-populat.ed  seemed  unaware  that 
ttiifi  condition  could  directly  afTeot  their  own 
lives.  A  recent  poll  of  young  people  dtscloeed 
that  only  43',.  had  even  approximate  itnowl- 
edge  oj  the  size  of  the  C  S  population  Even 
fewer  knew  the  world  total  and  fewer  still  the 
current  doubling  times  It  Is  true  that  all 
studies  show  high  levels  of  concern  about 
population.  especiaJly  among  yotrth,  but  a 
rational  population  policy  requires  knowl- 
edge and  analysis  as  well  as  concern.  Tte 
.\inerlcan  education  system  has  not  resjjond- 
ed  to  this  need. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  rests  with  the 
Federal  Government  The  above-mentioned 
ZJ'.G.  poll  found  that  no  respondent  rated 
Federal  population  education  efforts  as 
good  ".  Twenty  eight  classified  Federal  per- 
formance as  "poor"  or  suggested  even  more 
descriptive  language  of  their  own.  Both  Dr 
Vlederman  and  Dr.  Noel-David  Burleson  of 
the  Carolina  Population  Center  asserted  that 
non-existent"  would  be  a  more  accurate  de- 
scription. Another  educatcw  suggested  "dis- 
astrous". StUl  anotiier  did  not  answer  the 
question,  claiming  she  had  not  known  there 
W.1S  a  Federal  peculation  education  efTort. 

The  fuxvdament&l  reason  for  this  pK>or  per- 
formance is  the  reftisal  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  assume  a  leadership  role  ot  even 
to  loUow  up  Congressional  Initiatives,  The 
Fatally  Planning  Services  and  Population 
Rese&rcli  Act.  PL91-572,  authorized  t3  mll- 
IK>&  over  a  three  year  period,  "to  assist  in 
developing  and  making  available  fAtnlly  plan- 
ning and  population  growth  informaUon  (In- 
cluding educational  materials)  to  all  persons 
dealring  auch  Inlorm&Uon  lor  materlaie) ." 
The  Administration  <li<l  not  requeat  FT 
1971  approprlAtlons  Xoi  tills  section.  Onl; 
$700,000  was  afipropiiated  Ux  rt  l»7a,  and 
all  of  that  Is  tastoc  apsnt  lor  family  |dsn- 
nlDg.  rattter  ttaaa  populsttoti  eitaeaUon.  rixr- 
thermw*.  the  draft  ot  Xb«  rty  Tear  Han. 
wfaleti  we  have  obtAlned.  Indleates  that  the 
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AdminlstrattoQ  Lnt«n<l8  to  continue  using 
the  authorization  for  family  pl*milng  edu- 
cation only.  It  Is  true  that  the  money  In- 
volved is  Insufflolent  for  a  major  grant  or 
contract  program  It  c<juld,  however,  have 
been  profitably  spent  to  create  an  offioe  of 
population  Information  had  the  Administra- 
tion not  chosen  to  abdicate  responsibility 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act,  PL91  516,  Is  almost 
equally  bad  The  Act  defines  environmental 
education  as  Including.  '  the  relmloiishlp  of 
population  ...  to  the  total  human  environ- 
ment." This  definition  constitutes  an  ex- 
tremely broad  mandate  for  population  educa- 
tion. Yet.  as  Rufu.s  Miles  recently  explained 
to  the  subcominltiee.  the  program  l.s  doing 
little  In  the  area  of  popvUatlon  education 
The  situation  can  be  briefly  sunamarlzed 
First,  the  Administration's  IndllTerence  has 
undermined  the  efTectlveness  of  the  environ- 
mental education  program  as  a  whole.  Sec- 
ond, within  this  Ineffectual  program,  popula- 
tion has  been  given  an  extremely  low  prior- 
ity. 

The  Administration  Indifference,  or  hostil- 
ity, to  environmental  education  has  been 
manifested  In  many  ways.  The  most  obvious 
Is  the  question  of  appropriations.  The  Office 
of  Education  received  over  $80  million  of  un- 
solicited environmental  educational  propos- 
als. Proposals  totaling  another  $75  million 
were  received  after  the  publication  of  guide- 
lines Aulhorlzatlon.s  for  FY  1971  and  FY  1972 
total  $30  million.  In  sharp  contrast  with 
these  substantial  figures,  only  $5.5  million 
has  been  appropriated,  and  $3.6  million  of 
that  Is  the  result  of  Congressional  rather 
than  Administration  initiative.  Of  the  two 
thousand  proposals  submitted,  only  74  re- 
ceived PL91-516  grants.  Sixty  additional  pro- 
posals are  being  circulated  for  assistance 
under  other  authorizations,  but,  as  yet.  none 
has  been  successful.  It  la  unlikely  that  many 
win  ever  receive  grants.  To  understand  why, 
one  must  examine  the  organization  of  the 
environmental   education  program. 

The  position  of  the  program's  main  focus, 
the  Environmental  Education  Unit,  Is  too 
obscure  and  too  tenuous  for  It  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful advocate  of  these  proposals  or  to  ef- 
fectively coordinate  O.  E 's  environmental 
education  efforts.  The  Senate  Committee  Re- 
port on  H  R.  18260  (P.L.  91-516)  sUted.  'The 
committee  believes  that  the  environmental 
education  program  should  have  visibility  and 
that  Its  Director  should  have  sufficient  stat- 
ure as  to  have  direct  access  to  the  Commis- 
sioner." By  June  a  publication  of  Friends 
of  the  Earth  was  commenting,  "Nearly  six 
months  after  enactment  of  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act.  the  Administration 
appears  to  be  burying  the  program  In  the 
bureaucratic  maze  of  the  Department  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare.  If  not  sim- 
ply trying  to  wish  It  away." 

Since  that  statement  the  tactic  has  clearly 
shifted  to  wishing  away.  The  Office  of  Prior- 
ity Management,  which  had  been  respon- 
sible for  coordinating  environmental  educa- 
tion efforts,  was  dissolved.  The  Environ- 
mental Education  Unit,  while  still  In  exist- 
ence, has  disappeared  from  the  OE  organiza- 
tion chart.  For  most  of  its  brief  history,  the 
Unit  has  existed  In  a  bureaucratic  Umbo, 
with  lines  of  responsibility  unclear,  appro- 
priations frozen,  and  key  personnel  on  loan 
from  other  offices  Congress  accepted,  with 
considerable  reluctance,  a  OS  17  ceiling  for 
the  program  director.  The  present  head  Is 
a  G3  15  PL  91-516  calls  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  environmental  education  advi- 
sory council.  Last  March  Commissioner  Mar- 
land  astsured  Congress.  "We  have  an  Advl.sory 
council  now  being  formed  .  .  "  It  is  now 
October,  but  there  Is  still  no  advisory  coun- 
cil, an  Inexplicable  delay  in  a  program  char- 
acterized by  the  Commissioner  as  'the  edu- 
cation that  cannot  wait."  Clearly  If  the  En- 
vironmental Education  Act  la  ever  to  be- 
come effective,  new  organizational  arrange- 


ments must  be  made,  and  the  program  must 
be  given  a  higher  priority  by  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Even  these  reforms,  however,  would  have 
relatively  little  Impact  on  population  educa- 
tion unless  they  were  accompanied  by  a  major 
shift  of  priorities  within  the  E  E  Unit.  De- 
spite former  Commissioner  Allen's  assurances 
that  most  PL91-516  projects  would  contain 
population  components,  the  EE  Unit  has  as- 
siduously avoided  population  education.  Al- 
though population  was  given  perftinctory 
mention  In  the  March  Guidelines  its  Inclu- 
sion was  not  made  a  criterion  for  funding  At 
pre.sent  the  Unit  still  does  not  know  how 
much  population  education  was  Involved  !n 
the  FY  1971  grants  Nor  does  It  have  an  esti- 
mate for  the  proposal."!  now  being  circulated 
for  assistance  A  recent  Friends  of  the  Earth 
survey  of  PL91-516  grantees,  provides  a  par- 
tial answer.  The  F.  O.  E.  study  Indicated  that 
about  6' ;  of  the  grant  money  was  being  spent 
on  population  education.  This  figure  com- 
pares unfavorably  with  the  approximately 
20'';  devoted  to  other  matters  not  even  cov- 
ered by  the  Act's  definition  of  environmental 
education.  P  O  E  's  survey  al.so  dl-sclosed  that 
proposals  that  Include  population  actually 
received  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  total 
grant  request  than  did  those  without  popula- 
tion components. 

The  Office  of  Education  claims  to  be  spend- 
ing about  $11  million  for  environmental  ed- 
ucation under  authorizations  other  than 
PL91-516.  Unfortunately  the  EE  Unit  Is  un- 
certain about  how  much  of  this  is  really 
being  spent  on  environmental  education.  let 
alone  the  percentage  devoted  to  population. 
Recent  Investigations  by  Dr  'VIederman  and 
the  Population  Reference  Bureau  Indicate 
that,  in  fact,  none  of  this  money  Is  being 
used  for  population  education.  Furthermore, 
OE  claims  to  be  spending  $1.8  million  In  FY 
1972  on  family  life  and  sex  education.  This 
program  would  seem  to  represent  some  po- 
tential for  population  education,  but  the  CE 
Unit  has  made  no  attempt  to  exploit  the  op- 
portunity. 

The  Z.P.O.  population  education  question- 
naire dlsccvered  at  least  six  major  popula- 
tion education  programs  which  had  PL91- 
516  grant  requests  rejected.  Dr.  Burleson  re- 
ported that  the  Carolina  Population  Center 
was  discouraged  from  submitting  a  proposal 
by  the  EE  Unit's  dlsclkiimer  of  Interest  In 
population  education.  A  Mld-Western  proj- 
ect also  reported  being  told  by  the  En- 
vironmental Education  Unit  that  they  did 
not  consider  population  education  as  within 
their  purview  Tlie  head  of  what  Is  probably 
the  most  sophisticated  and  comprehensive 
population  education  curriculum  develop- 
ment project  In  the  nation  told  us  that  we 
was  not  submitting  a  request.  Conversations 
with  the  EE  Unit  had  convinced  him  that 
they  were  simply  not  Interested  In  popula- 
tion education.  Dr.  Vlederman's  Preliminary 
Ref>ort  also  noted  the  Unit's  lack  of  interest 
In  population  The  Office  of  Education  as- 
sures Congress  that  population  education  Is 
an  lJ*ip<jrtant  part  of  Its  PL91-516  mandate. 
It  appears  to  tell  prospective  grantees  Just 
the  opposite. 

Organlza:lon  and  selection  of  personnel 
also  reflect  a  lack  of  Interest  In  population. 
For  example,  at  a  time  when  research  on  the 
effects  of  population,  family  life,  and  family 
planning  education  Is  of  considerable  Im- 
portance to  the  formulation  of  a  national 
population  policy,  the  Office  of  Education  Is 
not  even  repre-sented  on  the  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Population  Research.  Com- 
munications between  the  E  E.  Unit  and  the 
Center  for  Population  Research  seems  poor 
or  non-exlf tent.  In  regard  to  personnel,  of 
the  twenty  people  so  far  Invited  to  Join  the 
environmental  education  advisory  council. 
not  one  Is  a  sp>eciail3t  In  either  population  or 
population  education.  The  E  E.  Unit  does 
not  have  a  population  or  population  educa- 
tion consultant.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 


to  determine,  no  one  on  the  Unit's  perma- 
nent staff  has  a  background  In  population. 
One  respondent  to  our  questionnaire  re- 
marked. "The  population  education  effort 
must  be  under  the  direction  of  persons  qual- 
ified in  population-environment  studies 
..."  At  present,  U  Is  not. 

This  lack  of  expertise  Is  an  Important 
cause  of  the  Units  atrocious  population  edu- 
cation performance,  but  other  factors  are 
also  Important  In  a  conversation  with  a  (now 
retired!  member  of  the  EE  staff,  I  was  told 
that  the  Unit  was  too  intimidated  by  Its 
numerous  bureaucratic  enemies  to  attempt 
anything  as  "controversial  "  as  population  ed- 
ucation. Attempts  to  coordinate  and  have  im- 
pact upon  other  programs,  he  glumly  ob- 
served, had  generated  more  hostility  than  co- 
operation. 

Hopefully  the  passage  of  S  J.  Res  108  will 
alleviate  this  problem  by  making  population 
education  less  controversial.  It  may  also 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Unit  within 
OE  by  calling  attention  to  the  need  for  pop- 
ulation-environmental education  The  pres- 
ent hearings.  In  themselves,  seem  to  have 
precipitated  some  re-evaluatlon  of  papula- 
tion education  within  the  E  E  Unit  Whether 
the  new  attitude  persists  after  the  hearings, 
Is  an  open  question 

Mr.  Chairman,  further  hearings  In  this 
series  will.  I  suspect,  produce  more  reas- 
surances from  Administration  spokesmen. 
Congress  has  been  reassured  about  popula- 
tion education  before.  The  fact  remains  that 
It  Is  exactly  one  year  since  the  passage  of 
PL91-516.  almost  that  long  since  PL91  572, 
and  no  significant  procrress  has  been  made. 
The  burden  of  proof  still  rests  squarely  with 
the  Nixon  Administration  The  time  for  re- 
assurances and  vague  expressions  of  concern 
la  long  past.  The  Administration  must  begin 
to  match  words  with  performance. 


ILLINOIS  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION STUDIES  EXECUTIVE  REOR- 
GANIZATION 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  the  UlinoLs 
Agricultural  A.ssociatlon  Is  a  leading  farm 
organization  in  the  State  of  IllinoLs  and 
has  exerci.sed  it-s  leadership  respoi'usibly 
by  .senoiLs  .siudi'  and  reasoned  decision- 
making processe.s  on  public  affairs  issues. 
It  ha.s  applied  this  approach  to  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  executive  branch  pro- 
posed by  the  Pre.sldent  in  the  four  bills 
creating  new  Departments  of  Community 
Development.  Natural  Resources  Human 
Re.sources.  and  Economic  Affairs,  of 
which  I  am  chief  Senate  sponsor. 

The  Illinois  Agricultural  Association 
has  prepared  for  its  members  a  back- 
groimd  paper  summarizing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  proposed  reorganization  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Illinois  Agriculture. 
It  is  a  fair  and  thoughtful  document  and 
was  published  in  the  September  13.  1971. 
Official  News  Letter  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

I  a.sk  unariimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.^RcrMENTS    For    and    Against    OoviRNMrNT 
Reorganization 

The  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  has 
prepared  a  useful  set  of  "arguments  "  for  and 
against  President  Nixon's  proposal  to  reorga- 
nize the  Executive  Branch  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

The  President's  proposals-outlined  In  de- 
tail In  a  discussion  sheet  published  In  the 
News  Letter  for  June  14 — would  merge  the 
existing  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Interior, 
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Housing  and  Urloan  Development.  Commerce. 
Labor.  Transportation,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  into  four  new  Departments 
of  Natviral  Resources  Human  Resources. 
Economic  Affairs,  and  Community  Develop- 
ment. 

Since  the  subject  of  re<jrganl ration  came 
up  after  the  1970  AFBF  convention,  it  has 
not  yet  been  possible  for  the  official  voting 
delegates  to  give  consideration  to  the  Presi- 
dent's re<jrganlzatloii  proposal  Feeling  that 
legislation  would  move  slowly  the  AFBF 
Board  of  Directors  decided  at  lis  March.  1971, 
meeting  that  It  was  not  necessarv-  to  attempt 
to  esUblish  a  Farm  Bureau  poeltlon  at  that 
Ume  and  Instead  moved  to  encourage  State 
Farm  Bureaus  to  give  the  subject  U)p  priority 
in   their    1971    policy   development   programs 

The  following  arguments  have  been  pre- 
pared by  lAA  for  use  In  the  policy  develop- 
ment process; 

AMCUMENTS   ro»   THE   PROPOSED   REORCAKIEATION 

(1)  A  bureaucracy  as  vast  and  as  en- 
trenched as  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
federal  government  Just  cannot  be  restruc- 
tured or  reformed  on  a  gradual,  piecemeal 
basis.  Thus,  a  comprehenaive  and  dramatic 
change  which  apllus  up  existing  concentra- 
tions of  administrative  power  and  creates 
new  structures  for  administrative  action  is 
the  only  means  of  achieving  major  struc- 
tural reform. 

(2)  The  Executive  Branch  of  the  federal 
government  should  be  organized  around  the 
major  purpoaes  of  government.  This  should 
allow  for  clear  lines  of  authority  and  respon- 
BlbiUty  It  should  also  minimize  the  need  for 
interagency  coordiiiatlou  and  reduce  the 
number  of  Issues  which  the  President  must 
resolve  directly 

(3)  The  number  of  cabinet  officers  directly 
accountable  U)  the  President  should  be  re- 
duced In  order  to  Increase  the  President's 
direct  contact  with  those  top  administra- 
tive officials  who  are  responsible  for  effective 
and   responsible  government  operation. 

(4)  As  farmers  become  a  smaller  and  small- 
er percentage  of  the  nation's  population,  the 
current  Department  of  Agriculture  might  be 
eliminated— or  encompassed  by  another  de- 
partment Farmers  would  be  better  served. 
in  the  long  run,  by  a  function-oriented  gov- 
ernment structure  which  would  place  farm 
related  programs  In  several  departments  and 
which  would  also  eliminate  such  current 
power   centers   as    the   Department   of    Labor 

(5)  Even  though  there  would  no  longer 
be  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  report  di- 
rectly to  the  President,  t&rm  matters  would 

^Jiave  .-(ome  con.slderatlon  In  all  four  of  the 
new  departments  Cabinet  secretarlef  do  feel 
compelled  to  promote  and  defend  all  of 
those  activities  for  which  they  are  held  ac- 
countable and  agricultural  functions  would 
exist  in  ail  fovir  new  departments.  In  addi- 
tion, farm  matters  would  be  likely  to  heavily 
dominate  the  Department  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs as  It  is  now  proposed 

(6)  Ellmliuitlon  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  settle  the  controversy  over 
whether  an  administrative  official  can  actu- 
ally speak  for  farmers.  While  SecretArifci  of 
Agriculture  and  USDA  officials  are  consulted 
on  farm  issues,  they  do  not  represent  or 
speak  for  farmers  Tliey  are  the  administra- 
tive arm  of  the  President  and  federal  govern- 
ment Their  Job  Is  to  carry  out  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  the  President — 
and  those  programs  may  or  may  not  be  the 
same  as  ihoae  fanners  deelre. 

(7 1  Elimination  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  Increase  Farm  Bureau's 
strength  and  effectiveness  In  speaking  for 
farmers  Farm  Bureau  Is  by  far  the  nation's 
largest  farm  organization  On  every  crucial 
isB\ie.  however,  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture 
Is  prone  to  want  to  ooosult  with  and  repre- 
sent all  of  the  farm  orgauiaatlona,  no  matter 
how  large  or  small,  no  matter  what  their 
scope  or  purpose,  and  no  matter  what  tradl- 
Uonal  alUaneee  oc  loyalties  they  may  ntaln- 


t*ln.  Farm  Bureau  members'  voices  are  thus 
diluted.  Oovemment  officials  have  often  used 
this  tool  to  '"water  down"  Farm  Bureau's 
propoeals  and  potential  power  With  no  Sec- 
retary erf  Agriculture  to  serve  as  the  farmer's 
spokesman.  Farm  Bureau's  voice — represent- 
ing the  largest  number  ot  farmera  and  In- 
dependent of  other  ties — could  be  much  more 
effective  and  could  be  more  easily  Identified 
by  the  public  as  the  voice  of  the  farmer 

(8)  Elimination  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  enhance  the  chances  for 
United  States  agriculture  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  greater  market-orientation  and 
less  government-orientation.  Those  who 
favor  a  lesser  role  for  the  governmeni  in 
farming  contend  that  the  biggest  obstacle  to 
phasing  out  government  farm  programs  is 
the  USDA  bureaucracy  where  thousands  of 
people  depend  upon  farm  programs  for  Jobs 

ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  THE  PEOPOSED 
REORGANIZATION 

(1)  Even  though  farmers  represent  a 
smaller  and  smaller  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation, agriculture  remains  a  cornerstone  of 
the  economy  Food  Ls  among  the  vital  neces- 
sities for  life:  thus,  all  activity  related  to  U 
IS  a  primary  concern  of  governmeni  A  sizable 
percentage  of  all  industry  and  eniploymenl  is 
related  to  agriculture  These  facts  support 
the  retention  of  a  cabinet  department  for 
agriculture. 

(2)  Elimination  t,f  a  separate  and  cabinet - 
level  Department  ol  A»rr>culture  could  lead 
to  the  eventual  elimination  of  the  commit- 
tees c:i  agriculture  in  the  C-ongres,s  Congres- 
sional committees,  at  least  in  part,  are  set 
up  with  a  functional  slmilaruy  to  certain 
cabinet  departments.  11  current  functions  of 
the  USDA  were  shifted  to  separate  depart- 
ments, legislative  proposals  dealing  with 
those  functions  might  be  referred  to  com- 
mlllees  other  than  agriculture,  or  the  Com- 
mutes on  Agriculture  might  be  abolished, 

1 3 1  People  IdcnUfy  with  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  federal  governmeni  In  .special 
ways  Farmers  see  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  their  •  department  Farmers  ap- 
proach the  USDA  and  its  agencies  as  a  de- 
partment designed  to  serve  fanners'  needs 
Division  of  current  USD.\  functions  Into  four 
s>-parate  deparunents  would  be  confusing 
and  could  perhaps,  complicate  the  farmer's 
access  '^o  federal  services 

(4)  It  Is  important  to  fanners  that  the 
President  have  a  top  level  cabinet  officer  »Tth 
responslbUlties  .solely  in  agriculture  The 
President  needs  this  Immediate  access  '^  an 
advLser  on  farm  matters,  and  the  top  admin - 
ifalrative  official  for  federal  progranis  in  agri- 
culture should  not  have  to  be  separated  from 
the  President  by  a  cabinet  ofBciai  a-ho  may 
also  be  respon4>ible  for  labor  and  commerce 

( 5  »  Elimiiiatlon  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  destroy  much  of  agriculture's 
muscle  in  the  federal  government  Even 
though  the  USDA  bureaucracy  may  be  slow 
to  change  at  limes.  11  is  also  a  potent  force 
standing  In  the  way  of  other  interests  which 
might  run  roughshod  over  agriculture  Divid- 
ing the  USD.^  and  placing  functions  In  four 
sepamte  departments  could  destroy  that 
power 

i6)  Farmers  stand  a  better  chance  of  be- 
ing well  served  by  a  small  department  de- 
signed to  serve  agriculture  than  to  have 
agricultural  funcUons  a  small  part  of  sev- 
eral larger  depaxtmenu.  State  and  federal 
programs  In  vocational  agriculture  are  s 
good  example  When  vocational  agriculture 
and  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  were 
separate  from  other  profjams  In  vocational 
education,  their  programs  were  effective  and 
they  could  be  reviewed,  evaluated,  and  fund- 
ed on  their  own  merit.  During  the  19«0'b  vo- 
cational agriculture  and  FFA  loet  their  s^>- 
arate  identity  Now.  at  both  state  and  federal 
levels,  vocational  agrlctilture  and  FFA  have 
been  deemphasleed.  funding  has  l»een  re- 
duced, standarda  have  Itteen  lowered,  and  the 
program  must  fight  for  aurrtval  under  ad- 


mlnisU-ators  who  are  concerned  about  re- 
habilitation and  manpower  programs  for 
urban  student*  with  little  eoncem  for  or  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  students  In 
agriculture. 

( 7 1  Recent  experience  has  not  been  good 
where  nonfarm  federal  agencies  have  been 
involved  in  farm  matters  The  Labor  De- 
partment has  not  been  particularly  under- 
standing of  the  special  problems  of  agricul- 
ture In  dealing  with  farm  labor  matters  The 
Depanment  of  TTanspcw-tatlon  showed  a  com- 
plete lack  of  understanding  of  and  conslder- 
auon  for  farming  when  recent  federal  regu- 
lations for  drivers  of  farm  trucks  were  pro- 
posed, 

(8)  Even  though  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion would  make  agricultural  functions  n 
stEable  percentage  of  more  than  one  of  the 
new  departments,  this  relauonship  would 
not  likely  exist  long  The  peculation  is 
strongly  consumer-oriented,  and  the  federal 
government  has  a  tendency  to  grow  rapidly 
Thus,  nonagrlcultural  functions  would  likely 
continue  to  grow,  with  agricultural  func- 
tions becoming  leas  and  less  Important  and. 
thus,  with  less  Influence  In  the  overall  de- 
cision-making structure 


THOMAS  STORKE— HEARTY 
CRUSADER 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr  President.  Thomas 
Storke  will  be  missed 

He  was  a  giant  among  journalists 

In  his  73  years  of  newspapermg  ir. 
Santa  Barbara  he  was  a  clear  and  con- 
stant voice  of  conscience. 

He  fought  the  monopolists  and  the 
pollutors.  He  battled  extremists  and  the 
.selfish  interests. 

He  won  many  prizes,  including  jour- 
nalism s  most  coveted— the  Pulitzer 
prize. 

As  editor  and  publisher  ementtis  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  he  con- 
tinued his  thoughtful  and  hard-hitting 
efforts  until  recently. 

At  94.  Uiis  hearty  crusader  is  dead. 

His  memorj  will  live  in  the  man>'  vic- 
tories he  won  for  our  Constitution,  our 
environment,  and  our  way  of  life. 


MXJLTTLATERAL  AID 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  Picsident.  I  support 
the  Uiree  developmental  assistance  bills 
before  us  today  as  they  continue  this 
coinitry  on  the  path  of  foreign  aid  I  find 
mo.st  desirable— that  of  multilateral  de- 
velopmental assistance 

I  think  the  United  States  sliouid  de- 
vote more  of  its  foreign  aid  to  muiti- 
laleral  agencies  and  less  to  its  own  bi- 
lateral program  I  am  plea.sed  that  tlie 
administration  and  the  Senate  Poi^ign 
Relations  Committee  are  taking  tins 
approach. 

I  think  the  multilateral  approach  of- 
fers many  advantages: 

First,  the  United  Stat,es  typically  con- 
tributes only  about  40  percent  of  the 
total  capital  required.  In  the  case  of  the 
IDA  It  IS  exactly  40  percent  of  the  total 
contribution  by  advanced  countries  and 
38  percent  of  the  total  share  of  IDA  funds 
contributed.  In  contrast  to  bilateral  aid. 
we  are  helping  to  create  a  dollar's  worth 
of  development  for  40  cents. 

Second,  without  the  coercion  or  pobU- 
cal  pressures  often  present  in  taUaterai 
programs,  the  multilateral  acesicles  can 
aUocate   assistance   and   make   reeom- 
mendations  to  recipient  countries  to  put 
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their  economic  houses  in  order  Multi- 
lateral agencies  relieve  any  one  country 
of  too  great  a  burden  for  the  Ae\e\ap- 
ment  of  any  one  recipient  country. 

Third,  multilateral  agencies  have  a 
[x>ol  of  talent  and  knowledge  available 
that  no  one  country  can  match.  I  feel 
that  such  agencies  are  the  mcwt  effective 
way  of  Tunneling  aid  to  needy  coimtriea 
as  well  as  the  most  effective  way  of  in- 
suring that  more  coimtrles  contribute  a 
ffiir  share  to  developmental  assistance. 
The  record  of  the  World  Bank  is  ex- 
emplary and  it  has  superb  leadership. 

I  strongly  support  the  administration 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
these  bills  and  agree  with  the  committee 
in  Its  report  where  it  says: 

The  multilateral  15  superior  to  the  bi- 
lateral   method    of    giving    development    aid 


THE  CHILDRENS  DENTAL  HEALTH 
ACT  OF  1971 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
[)ie;ised  to  join  with  37  of  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators in  cosponsoring  the  Children's 
Dental  Health  Act  of  1971.  which  was 
mtroduced  on  May  14.  1971.  by  the  dls- 
tmgiiLshed  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington iMr   Magnusoni. 

Tlie  primary  goals  of  the  bill  «S.  1874) 
are: 

First,  to  Inaugurate  a  series  of  pilot 
oral  health  care  programs  for  needy  chil- 
dren—  programs  with  an  empliasis  on 
prevention: 

Second,  to  provide  one-time  matching 
grants  to  communities  and  school  dis- 
tricts wLshing  to  fluoridate  their  water 
-supplies 

Third  to  increase  Federal  assistance 
in  the  training  of  greater  numbers  of 
dental  auxiliane.s    and 

Fourth,  to  provide  Federal  support  for 
demonstration  pirojects  helping  dental 
.students  and  dentists  learn  how  best  to 
work  with  new  types  of  dental  auxil- 
iaries 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  feel 
this  legislation  should  be  enacted  this 
year 

First,  oral  diseases — and  most  specifi- 
cally dental  decay  and  periodontal  dis- 
ease— are  the  most  common  diseases  in 
America  The  epidemic  proportion  of 
the.se  diseases  in  the  United  States  is 
overwhelming  Recall  these  disturbing 
facts  from  Senator  Magnusom's  speech 
mirodturing  this  bill 

By  a^e  2,  half  of  America  »  children  have 
decayed  t«*th  By  ihe  time  he  enter*  school. 
the  averaj^e  child  h.i»  three  decayed  teeth  and 
hy  his  .1ft«*riih  year  he  ha«  eleven  decayed, 
r:u»«uig.    I*    Oiled    teeth  PT.>r    every    100 

>eim*.;ve  Servire  recruits  tlie  Armed  Korcea 
supply  or  pfrform  5O0  fllUngs.  80  extractloru. 
25   bridges     and    20  dentures 

Other  sources  tell  us  that  industry 
annually  loses  more  than  100  million 
man-hours  of  production  time  because 
of  dental  illixess  Over  half  the  adult 
population  by  middle  age  has  chronic 
destructive  periodontal  disease — '"pyor- 
rhea —Leading  to  loM  of  teeth.  And 
nearly  25  million  Americaxu — and  three 
out  of  10  people  over  the  a«e  of  35 — have 
lost  all  thetr  natural  teeth. 

Second,  the  costs  of  oral  disease  are 
M  aumficant  u  they  are  rea.1    Recent 


figures  released  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  have  revealed  that  in 
1970  nearly  $1.1  bilUon—*  1.061. 000.000 — 
was  spent  for  the  dental  care  of  the  50 
percent  of  those  under  19  in  thLs  country 
who  were  able  to  see  a  dentist  in  1970. 
In  addition,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
costs  reported  for  individuals  age  19-64  — 
nearly  $3  billion— $2,714,000,000^  were 
incurred  because  of  neglected  dental 
needs  ui  youth  In  addition  to  the  bur- 
densome cost,  the  piiysical  pain,  psycho- 
social distress  and  physiolopical  com- 
promise of  such  vital  functions  as  .speech, 
taste  and  eating  that  are  present  in  so 
many  AmencaiLs  as  .sequellae  of  oral  dis- 
ea.sf  are  immea-surablc 

Tlurd.  S.  1874  promote.s  application  of 
one  of  the  safest,  most  efflcacious  preven- 
tive health  measures  known  to  man — 
fluoridation  -in  order  to  .signittcantly  di- 
minLsh  the  ravages  and  costs  of  dental 
decay  Only  about  43  percent  of  tlie  Na- 
tions  p<ipulation  presently  enjoys  the 
t)enefit.«;  of  fluoridation  As  indicated  in 
Senator  M.acnuson's  speech  fluoridation 
of  community  or  school  water  .supplies 
can  result  in  decay  reductions  approxi- 
mating 60  percent  in  most  children. 
Dollar  for  dollar,  one  of  the  best  health 
investment-s  this  country  could  make 
would  be  to  support  fliuondation.  I  quote 
from  a  recent  brochure  from  the  Division 
of  Dental  Health  of  the  US  Public 
Health  Service  to  indicate  how  fluorida- 
tion can  result  in  enormous  potential 
savings  in  American  tax  dollars : 

In  the  California  communltlea  of  San 
Francl.sco  and  Vallejo — both  fluoridated  — 
dental  costs  of  Head  Start  children  were  J, 
lower  than  costs  for  the  same  basic  care  In 
the  nunfliiorldated  cities  of  Berkeley  and  San 
Joaquin  Similar  reduced  costs  have  been 
found  in  Head  Start  Programs  In  fluoridated 
communities  In  other  communities  across  the 
nation. 

In  Philadelphia,  fluoridated  since  1958.  It 
1.^  estimated  that  fluoridation  represents  a 
potential  financial  saving  in  dental  care  of 
$2  million  annually 

In  Toledo.  Ohio  savings  of  at  least  »29  per 
child  per  year  In  the  second  and  third  grades 
have  been  attributed  to  fluoridation 

Fluoridation  costs  only  pennies  per  per- 
son per  year  If  every  commulty  fluoridates 
Its  water  supply,  the  annual  saving  In  un- 
needed  dental  treatments  would  be  about 
•700  million-  a  return  of  approximately  »50 
for  every  dollar  Invested  In  fluoridation 

We  should  keep  these  facts  In  mind  as 
we  consider  various  plans  for  National 
Health  Insurance,  many  of  which  may 
include  coverage  of  dental  care  and  will 
therefore  sharply  escalate  future  de- 
mands for  care  and  governmental  costs, 

8  1874  authorizes  tluit  $15  million  be 
spent  over  a  5-year  period  to  provide 
one-time  matching  grants  to  States, 
communities,  or  school  systems  wishing 
to  fluoridate  their  water  supplies  If  we 
spend  an  average  of  $3  million  annually 
on  fluoridation  for  the  next  5  years,  we 
could  potentially  save  approximately 
$500  million  annually  in  the  denUl  bills 
of  youths  19  and  under  Physically  and 
fiscally,  everyone — the  individual,  the 
family,  and  the  country— will  t)eneflt 
from  an  mvestment  In  fluoridation 

Finally  8  1874  propoise«  to  increase 
Federal  funds  for  the  training  of  greater 
numbers  of  dental  auxiliary  personnel 
and  for  demonstration  projecu  helping 


dental  students  and  dentists  learn  how 
best  to  work  with  such  auxiliaries. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  the  Na- 
tion's health  manpower  resources  are  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demand  for  care. 
Tlii.s  Ls  especially  .so  in  dentistry  where 
the  demand  for  oral  health  care  has  been 
growing  precipitously,  not  only  because 
of  such  factors  as  population  growth  and 
rising  con.sumer  incomes,  but  also  be- 
caase  of  mcrcased  public  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  oral  health  juid  the 
newly  increased  accessibility  to  dental 
care  through  its  inclaslon  in  private  m- 
.surance  coverage  and  in  several  recently 
negotiated  labor- management  contacts. 

Despite  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  give  financial  .support  to  the 
opening  of  new  schools  of  dentistry,  and 
the  expansion  of  pre-existing  schools, 
the  ratio  of  active  dentists  to  population 
us  today  no  better — indeed,  it  is  slightly 
worse — than  in  1950  While  it  is  com- 
mendable to  increase  the  numbers  of 
dentists,  this  effort  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  intensive  effort  to  Increase  their 
productivity.  Several  studies  at  the  Divi- 
sion of  Dental  Health's  Louisville.  Ky  . 
research  center  have  shown  that  this  can 
tje  accomplished  most  effectively  througli 
the  efflcient  employment  of  dental  allied 
health  workers — dental  hygienists.  chair- 
side  assistants,  and  lat>orator>'  tech- 
nicians— and  the  improvement  of  the 
utilization  of  the  skills  of  these  individ- 
uals. A  strong  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  expand  the  training  of  botl:  dentists 
and  dental  auxiliaries  .so  that  additional 
functions  can  be  delegated  to  auxillar>' 
members  of  the  dental  team  By  chang- 
ing the  pattern  of  dental  practice  to  en- 
compa.ss  the  use  of  these  expanded 
function  auxiliaries,  still  further  in- 
creases in  productivity  can  be  possible. 

S.  1874  authorizes  grants  to  education- 
al institutions  to  assist  them  in  estab- 
lishing and  carrying  out  programs  to 
educate  and  train  persoixs  for  careers  as 
auxillar>-  dental  personnel  I  believe  it  is 
especially  noteworthy  that  si>ecial  em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  the  continued 
education  and  training  of  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  have  previously  re- 
ceived experience  and  training  ;n  dental 
auxiliary  functions.  It  Is  also  of  sig- 
nificance that  S  1874  contains  provisions 
for  grants  and  contracts  to  Institutions 
to  establish  programs  to  teacn  dental 
students  the  efllcient  and  effective  uti- 
lization and  management  of  dental  aux- 
iliaries not  only  for  the  type  procedures 
that  the  auxiliaries  presently  perform, 
but  also  for  additional  functions  which 
do  not  require  the  .skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  dentist. 

Finally.  I  feel  it  Is  most  important 
that  8  1874  relates  manpower  training 
and  grants  to  the  needs  of  improved 
oral  health  care  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  characterized  by  low  family  in- 
comes or  shortage  of  dental  manpower 
and   services, 

In  summary,  then.  Mr  President.  I 
strongly  support  passage  of  tiie  Chil- 
dren's Dental  Health  Act  of  1971.  This 
act  promotes  the  application  of  an 
efficient,  effective,  low-cost,  proven,  and 
safe  measure — fluoridation— for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  Nation's  most  prevalent 
disease— dental   decay.   It   provides   for 
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the  alleviation  of  dental  manpcwer 
problems  through  the  training  of  in- 
( leased  numbers  of  conventional  and 
expanded-duty  dental  auxiliaries. 

This  act  also  establishes  pilot  pro- 
grams for  the  provision  of  direct  den- 
tal care  to  the  youth  of  our  country, 
special  emphasis  on  providing  care  in 
low -income     and     manpower     shortage 

areas. 

The  provisioiis  of  the  Children's  Den- 
UU  Health  Act  of  1971  thus  wiU  make 
significant  inroads  in  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  dental  disease  In  this  country 
and  improving  the  dental  profession's 
ability  to  deUver  care  to  those  with  pre- 
existing disease.  The  comparatively 
modest  expenditure  called  for  by  this 
act  will  promote  significant  financial 
savings  and  prevent  unnecessary  suf- 
fering and  discomfort  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Nation's  population. 

JOB  DEVELOPMENT  CREDIT 
Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr  President,  we  are 
clearly  at  a  watershed  period  in  our 
economic  history,  and  what  Congress 
does  in  the  coming  few  weeks  on  the 
President's  Ux  package  will  be  crucial 
not  only  for  the  recovery  period  now  un- 
der way  but  also  for  many  years  to  come. 
What  makes  our  task  easier  than  it 
could  be  is  that  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  political  persuasion,  are  united  in 
their  desire  to  reach  pracUcal  solutions 
for  improving  the  economy.  In  this  con- 
text, we  should  welcome  all  imsiglnatlve 
proposals  and  give  them  serious  con- 
sideration before  acting  on  a  final  pack- 
age 

One  such  proposal  lias  been  made  re- 
cently before  the  Fmance  Committee, 
and  I  believe  it  merits  the  clo.se  scrutiny 
of  Senators  My  sUff  has  developed  the 
"Employment  Incentive  Act  of  1971,  " 
which  would  give  a  tax  credit  to  firms 
luring  additional  employees  during  the 
tax  year  in  question.  Quite  IndependenUy. 
Prof.  B.  F  Roberts,  of  the  economic  fore- 
casting project  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  has  developed  a  similar 
proposal,  linking  the  credit  to  a  percent- 
age of  wa^es  paid  to  additional  em- 
ployees ■yesterday  Professor  Roberts 
tesufled  in  favor  of  this  general  approach 
to  stimulating  the  economy  and  the  dis- 
Ung\ilahed  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Senator  Brookk,  testified  in  favor  of  the 
Employment  Incentive  Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  President,  the  conclusions  thtia 
reached  by  my  stall  merit  the  Sen- 
ates attention.  There  seems  to  be  general 
agreement,  for  example,  that  a  tax  credit 
such  as  S.  2632  represents,  could  result  in 
the  creation  of  600.000  additional  jobs 
over  and  above  current  projections  by  the 
end  of  1972.  The  cost  of  the  Treasury  un- 
der one  projection  would  be  significantly 
less  than  the  cost  per  job  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit;  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia's projection  actually  comes  out 
with  a  net  gain  to  the  Treasury  from  my 
bill  Professor  Robert's  testimony  also  in- 
cludes some  very  illuminating  theoretical 
considerations  relating  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  a  tax  credit  for  addlUonal  em- 
ployment. 

I  believe  the  conclusions  reached  in 
these  two  excellent  pieces  of  testimony 


are  convincing,  and  should  add  construc- 
tively to  the  current  debate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Bbookc   Dbcks   nwAWn    Commtttt*   To   Tk- 

CLUDB      EMPI-OTMZNT     TAX      CREDIT     II*      TaX 

Package 
(TesUmony  of  Senator  EcwaaD  W.  BaooKxl 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  testify  be- 
fore this  distinguished  committee  today  In 
support  of  Senate  bill  3632.  the  'Employ- 
ment Incentive  Act  of  1971",  which  Senator 
Javlts  and  I.  and  ten  other  Senators  In- 
troduced on  October  1.  1971.  I  am  joined 
by  Profeasor  B  P.  Roberts.  Director  of  the 
Callforols  Economic  Porecasllng  Project  of 
the  University  of  California.  Berkeley  who 
will  comment  briefly  on  the  technical  aspects 
of  this  proposal  and  answer  any  questions 
which  you  might  have. 

Professor  Roberts  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
be  here  today  Inasmuch  as  he  and  his  col- 
leagues at  Berkeley  have  studied  the  po- 
tential of  an  '•employment  tax  credit'  as  an 
instrument  for  Increasing  employment  and 
dampening  Inflationary  pressures,  as  well  as 
President  Nixon's  tax  proposals  which  are 
designed  to  achieve  the  same  goal.  His  com- 
ments, therefore,  are  moet  relerant  to  this 
committee's  deliberations. 

The  Employment  Tax  Credit  profKieal  con- 
tained in  3  2«sa  would  amend  the  Inte*Ti»l 
Revenue  Code  of  1854  to  proTlde  a  direct  tax 
incentlTe  to  every  business  In  America  to 
expand  Its  work  force.  In  doing  so.  It  Is 
designed  to  produce  more  Jobs.  In  leas  time 
and  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
than  any  of  the  proposals  currenUy  before 
you. 

Under  this  bill,  any  employer  who  hires  ad- 
ditional employees  during  the  taxable  years 
beginning  In  1972  or  1973  wotUd  be  eligible 
for  a  tax  credit  In  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately SI. 000  for  each  new  employee.  For 
example.  If  an  employer  hired  one  additional 
worker  during  1972  at  S6.000  per  year,  he 
would  be  enUtled  to  a  tax  credit  In  an 
amount  up  to  tl.OOO — or  20  percent  of  the 
worker's  salary  However,  the  employer  would 
not  receive  any  credit  for  merely  paying  orer- 
tlme  to  existing  employees. 

It  la  estimated  that  this  new  tax  credit 
would  result  In  approximately  500.000  new 
jobs  in  the  first  year  of  operation  Professor 
Roberts  and  his  cdleaguee  have  concluded 
that  If  an  Employment  Tax  Credit  similar  to 
that  contained  In  8  2832  were  used  as  a 
supplement  to  President  Nixon's  tax  pro- 
posals, employment  would  Incresee  by  1.9 
mUllon  workers  by  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1872. 

WhUe  we  have  already  begun  to  aee  con- 
siderable progress  In  the  fight  against  infla- 
tton,  the  fact  remains  that  over  Ave  million 
American  workers,  or  six  percent  of  our 
clvUlan  labor  force,  are  presenUy  unem- 
ployed. According  to  the  Bureau  of  LAbor 
Statistics,  over  two  million  additional  Jobs 
will  hsve  to  be  created  during  the  coming 
year  to  reach  four  percent  unemployment 
by  the  end  of  1972 

Thus,  unless  the  Employment  Tax  Crsdlt 
proposal  t>ef  ore  you  ( or  some  similar  job-pro- 
ducing measure)  U  adopted,  we  wUl  fall 
short  of  the  goal  of  providing  a  decent  job 
for  every  American  who  U  wUUng  and  able  to 
work  It  is  difficult  to  szplslD  to  able-bodlsd 
defense  and  iteroepaoe  workers,  to  minority 
grotip  workers  and  others — who  are  realty 
and  willing  to  work — that  jobs  almply  are 
not  available.  By  enacting  the  BrnployoMitt 
Tax  Credit,  we  would  have  made  •ubstsn- 
tlal  progrssa  in  bringing  unemployment 
within  tolerable  llmlu. 

When  President  Nixon  announced  his  "new 
economic  policy'   to  the  nation  on  August  18, 


he  stressed  the  need  to  create  more  and  better 
Jobs  and  outUned  a  number  of  proposals 
Including  the  Job  De'velopmenl  Credit  which 
are  designed  to  achieve  this  result.  The  Em- 
ployment Tax  Credit  Is  designed  to  comple- 
ment these  proposals  and  provide  •>  much- 
needed  fiscal  tool  to  deal  more  preclaeiy  with 
the  problem  of  periodic  unemployment.  This 
proposal  would  create  additional  employment 
not  only  In  capital  intensive  iiidustrles,  but 
also  In  service  industries  which  would  not 
benefit  Ircm  the  President  6  Job  Development 
Credit. 

In  this  respect.  It  Is  inlerestins  to  note 
that  recent  surveys  of  business  leaders  in- 
dicate tha*  the  Job  Development  Credit — or 
the  Investment  TsJt  Credit,  as  it  1*  commonly 
known— IS  more  Ukely  to  Increase  corporate 
profits  than  to  create  additional  jobs  for 
unemployed  workers  during  the  coming  year 
Most  busmes&ec  stand  to  reap  substantia; 
profits  IX  It  is  appUed  to  equipment  which 
has  already  been  ordered  or  to  machinery 
that  would  have  been  ordered  even  U  the  tax 
credit  had  not  been  announced 

Although  the  Job  Development  Credit  has 
been  almost  uuiversally  welcomed  by  busi- 
ness leaders,  its  impact  on  capital  spending 
plans  will  be  reduced  substantially  because 
of  excess  plant  capacity  and  the  long -lead 
limes  involved  with  the  purchase  of  capital 
goods  Most  companies  that  participated  In 
a  recent  Neu  York  T^mes  survey  indicated 
that  they  wlU  replace  machinery  and  equip- 
ment at  about  the  same  rate  they  had 
planned  before  the  President's  announce- 
ment last  month.  Consumer  spending  and 
the  prevailing  level  of  economic  activity  were 
generally  considered  to  be  more  important 
m  determining  capital  ^pending  require- 
ments than  the  Job  Development  Credit 

With  the  exception  of  the  railroad  indus- 
try moet  companies  surreyed  indicated  thai 
their  capital  spending  requirements  were 
already  In  place  and  that  there  was  mile 
likelihood  of  disturbing  them.  Othw  indus- 
tries clearlv  do  not  stand  to  benefit  from  the 
Job  Development  Credit  because  they  are  not 
capital  intensive  tnduetrlee. 

nscal  sumuh  of  this  nature  do  not  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem — that  is.  creating 
more  jobs  at  a  time  when  the  problem  of 
unemployment  Is  most  acute — because  of  the 
•trickle  down  "  effect.  Spedflcally.  the  Job 
Development  Credit  Is  primarily  designed  to 
provide  an  incenUve  to  businessmen  to  mod- 
ernise capital  facilities;  but  It  will  provide 
Jobs  only  Indirectly  and  mostly  In  capital 
goods  Industries. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  almost  half  of 
American  business  Is  represented  by  ssrrloe- 
orlented  (as  oppoeed  to  manufacturing)  tn- 
dustries,  a  large  oector  of  our  economy  will 
not  be  direcUy  InBuenced  by  this  flsool  poUcy 
tool  Tills  is  not  to  my  that  employment  will 
not  be  stlmiilatsd  by  means  ot  tl>e  Job  De- 
velopment Credit  In  the  long  run.  however 
our  immediate  needs  wlU  not  be  met  unless 
more  is  done. 

Senate  bill  2632.  on  the  other  hand  would 
provide  a  direct  incentive  for  oil  employers — 
in  capital  intensive  as  weU  as  seme*  indus- 
tries—to  expand  their  work  forces  »ow  It 
would  not  depend  on  the  acquisition  of 
capital  goods  oimI,  In  Aotng  so.  would  bsziefi'. 
aU  mdtistrtes.  Including  tboaa  serrioe  In- 
dustnes  which  do  not  acquire  cmpitol  equip- 
ment Thus,  a  new  fiscal  poUcy  tool  would 
bs  CTMUsd  to  complaBMat.  act  replace  the 
Job  Devslopment  Credit  proposed  by  Prssi- 
dent  Nixon 

WbUe  tbsre  or*  furltasr  rvUnements  to 
ttOa  ooDospt  vbleh  miglit  be  odoptsd  to  ob- 
tain moztnaum  asabUlty.  I  will  refrain  n^xn 
^n^pin^iKj  tbsss  nmssltnnii  because  ot  the 
oommlttfm  bsAvy  sobsdiile  today  I  rstarred 
to  these  rsttasmsBU  tn  my  rwDoorks  on  tie 
SoDsts  Aoor  wbsn  &  MS3  was  muoducsd 
and  they  are  described  further  in  Profsssor 
Roberts'  working  paper  which  was  Inserted 
in  the  Congreesioinal  Record  at  that  ume. 
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In  •ummary,  I  urge  tHe  dlstlnjulahed 
memtMrs  of  this  committee  to  carefully  con- 
sider adopting  the  Employment  Tax  Credit 
proposals  before  you  for  Utiree  reASOBa: 

Plrst.  It  produces  more  ^61  at  lower  coets 
to  the  American  taxpayer  than  the  other 
protKtsals  before  you 

Second  It  will  have  a  direct  and  immedi- 
ate  impart  on  our  eccjnonnv 

And  third.  Its  impact  is  not  dependent  OJi 
the  arqttisition  0/  capUal  good*  and  there- 
for* It  reaehf^  srr^Hc^  induxtnen  which  ar<> 
not  affected  by  the  Job  Development  Credit 

The  present  high  level  of  unemployment 
cannot  be  tolerated  Not  only  does  It  repre- 
sent a  waste  of  valuable  resources— both  In 
economic  and  human  terms — but  It  als'i 
constitutes  a  drain  on  the  American  spirit 
which  cannot  be  permitted  at  this  or  any 
other  time 

Because  excess  plant  and  equipment  ca- 
pacity exists  in  nxany  Industries  and  because 
of  the  lead  time  involved  with  capital  ex- 
penditures, it  Is  Imperative  that  we  consider 
propoeaU  in  addition  to  the  Job  Develop- 
ment Credit  which  are  more  precisely  de- 
signed to  eliminate  iinemplovmeiit  tndni, 
rather  than  waiting  until  'he  problem  takes 
care  of  lt,self  The  cost  of  falling  to  act  rnu 
be  seen  in  the  faces  of  unemployed  workers 
throughout  the  country  We  can  and  must 
act  to  address  this  problem 

With  the  committees  permission.  I  would 
like  to  liave  Professor  Roberts  make  some 
brief  comments  on  the  Employment  Tax 
Credit  proposal  and  the  flndlng^i  which  he 
and  his  colleagues  at  Berkeley  have  reached 
using  an  econometric  model  Following  h'.s 
remarks,  any  questions  of  a  technical  nature 
can  be  addressed  to  Professor  Roberts 

Tbstimont  or  B    F    Roberts 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  testify  be- 
fore this  distinguished  committee  today  In 
support  of  .Senate  BUI  'MT2  The  Employ- 
ment Incentive  Act,  of  1H71  I  hope  to  brink; 
to  the  attention  of  this  fammlttee  the  Im- 
plications of  this  bill  which  make  It  uniquely 
appropriate  as  a  supplem-'nt  ui  the  Presl- 
denfs  new  economic  program  toward  the 
go«l  of  an  acceptable  reduction  In  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  the  current  economic  situation,  the 
employment  tax  credit  In.strument  con- 
tained in  thLs  bill  co\i!d  significantly  .stimu- 
late employment  and  production,  Increase 
both  labor  income  and  profits  redu<e  thf 
federal  deficit,  and  dlmlnUh  underlviiig  m 
flatlonarv  pressures  My  preliminary  es';- 
mates  indlcste  that  thU  bill,  a^  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Presidents  new  economic  pro- 
gram, cnuid.  by  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972 
Increi-se  employment  by  530  000  workers 
ONP  by  »22  billion  wages  hy  »17  bllUon.  and 
pmfits  by  «4  4  billion  and  reduce  the  un- 
employment rate  by  0  6  percent,  and  the 
federal  deficit  by  14  7  bllllo!i  more  than  can 
be  expected  from  the  Prt-Milenfs  program 
alone.  In  addition,  the  use  of  the  employ- 
ment, tax  credit  us  complement  and  reltLforce 
other  stabilization  li..strument3  cm  Increase 
the  possibilities  f<T  early  removal  of  the 
wage/price  controls 

To  understand  how  Uie  employment  tax 
credit  would  aciximpllsh  all  this,  consider 
how  the  implications  of  the  employment  tax 
credit  relate  to  and  supplement  thoee  of  the 
conventional  stabilization  instrviments  cur- 
rently In  use.  3tablUztttion  policy  lii  the 
United  States  U  almi.iet  exclu-slvely  aaeoclatod 
with  the  regtilauon  of  aggregate  demand 
While  the  goals  of  stabilization  often  pertain 
to  prices  and  employmenit.  the  conventional 
monetary  and  fiscal  Instj-umenta  operate 
through  aggregate  demand  and  only  indi- 
rectly aHect  prloee  and  employment. 

Certainly,  the  regulation  of  aggregate  de- 


mand Is  a  oruclal  element  tor  ■tabtUsAUon. 
but  it  U  not  sufflclent  for  simultaneous 
malntenapce  of  price  stability  and  the  full 
utilization  of  labor  resources  Recent  ex- 
perience even  suggests  that  attempts  to  af- 
fect prices  and  employment  through  demiuid 
maiiipulnCion  can  actually  result  In  deteri- 
oration of  the  trade-ofl  between  price  Infla- 
tion and  unemployment  that  can  be  achieved 
with  the  conventional  monetary  and  fiscal 
Instruments  Too  much  has  been  expected 
from  tliese  instrunient-s  Other  Uistrument.s 
which  ran  selectively  operate  directly  on 
prices  or  directly  011  employment  must  l>e 
applied  to  oomplement  Uie  ooiiventlonal 
ones.  1/  the  dual  goals  of  price  stabllUv 
and  full  emjUnyment  are  to  be  achieved 
Realization  of  this  point  m(j«t  likely  pro- 
vided some  of  the  motivation  for  at>andon- 
ment  of  the  President's  old  economic  g^me 
plan  and  adoption  of  the  new  economic  prt>- 
grarn  Including  the  current  wage  price  freeze 
and  Phase  II  controls 

The  President's  new  economic  program. 
wlUi  its  price  ci>ntrol  provisions,  has  the 
potential  of  directly  and  efTectlvely  restrain- 
ing actual  price  increases  Theee  control.s 
ootipled  with  the  President's  fiscal  program 
could  break  the  spiral  of  inflationary  expec- 
tations and  alao  avoid  contributing  to  the 
underlylrg  but  masked  Inflationary  pres- 
sures However,  the  Presidents  prop-am  does 
not  promise  adequate  relief  from  unemploy- 
ment Of  course,  there  are  many  unknown.^ 
ab<iut  the  program  at  this  date  but  on  the 
basis  of  H.R  10947  It  Is  moet  unlikely  that 
the  unemployment  rate  will  lie  below  five 
percent  l.y  the  end  of  197'i  To  reach  even 
this  level  would  require  a  S'lbstantlal  re- 
duction m  the  consumer  savings  rate  and 
increases  in  consumption  ex}>endltures 
coi'pled  with  Increased  biislriesa  investment 
Business  Investment,  however  will  probably 
follow  the  lead  of  consumer  expenditures  and 
the  savings  rate  The  savings  rate  Is  not  likely 
to  drop  much  below  the  eight  p>ercent  level 
while  the  uncertainties  r>f  a  six  percent  un- 
employment situation  per.slst  and  all  this 
implies  that  the  kev  to  broad  expansion  may 
well  be  Increased  employment  A  reasonable 
and  often  cited  uneniplovnient  rale  figure 
for  the  President's  program  Is  5  2  percent  by 
the  end  of  1972 

Attempts  to  Increase  the  short  run  em- 
ployment potential  of  the  Pre*ldent'B  pro- 
grum  wH  I  the  i-onventlona!  demand  stimu- 
lating devices  will  encounter  the  problem  i>f 
Increasing  underlying  Infiatlorvary  pressures 
and  win  reduce  the  chances  tor  an  early 
removal  if  the  direct  price  controls  On  the 
other  hand,  direct  employment  stimulation 
with  the  employment  tax  credit  of  the  Em- 
ployment Incentive  Act  otiers  the  possibility 
of  immediately  increasing  employment  with- 
out contributing  to  inflationary  pressures 
In  addition,  the  Indirect  effects  of  the  em- 
ployment tax  credit  should  enhance  the 
overall  potential  of  the  President's  program 
In  fact,  I  will  conjecture  that  the  employ- 
ment t,ax  credit  during  1973  would  stimulate 
more  investment  thau  the  Investment  tax 
credit  Increased  employment.  caj>acuy  utlH- 
zatlon,  income  and  consumer  spending  wouhl 
IncreB.-te  the  profitability  of  new  capital  and 
thus  Induce  investjnent 

The  em.ploynient  tax  credit  Is  a  direct  cost 
redticlng  Inducement  for  expanding  employ- 
ment and  differs  substantlallv  from  demand 
reg  dating  luBtrumeiits  in  Its  Impact.  Its 
ha.slc  coniept  Is  synunetric  with  that  of  the 
demand  re^ilatlng  Investment  tax  credli 
hilt  Its  lmpa<-t  Is  quite  dlfTepfnt  Slnoe  the 
employmerit  tax  credit  Is  Wed  directly  t<T 
labor  a  primary  factor  of  production.  It  is 
a  supply  regulating  Instrumetit.  It  directly 
Induces  the  expansion  of  employment  and 
correspondingly,  the  aggregate  supply  of 
goods  and  services.  The  direct  supply  stim- 


ulating cbar«cter  of  the  employment  tax 
credit  offers  8lg:nlflcant  possibilities  for  the 
promotion  of  non-lnfiatlonary  economic 
expansion. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  employment  tax 
credit  can  be  operaUonally  stritcturtd  Ui 
numerous  ways  Under  the  proviaions  of  Uie 
Employment  Incentive  Act.  the  tax  credit  Is 
tied  to  additional  maii  days  at  a  flat  rate 
for  a  Hxed  period  of  time  An  automatic 
stabilizing  version  tied  to  wages  has  been 
suggested  by  Rlcha.-d  Thuiien  anC  me  which 
might  be  considered  for  increasing  the  flexi- 
bility and  refining  the  performance  of  the 
Smployinent  lucentlve  Act  version.  Such 
mtxUflcallon.  h<:iwever.  is  a  matter  of  detail 
and  Is  of  secondary  Importance  to  the  basic 
concept  I  respectfully  urge  therefore,  that 
the  dlstlngtilshed  members  of  this  CXimmlt- 
tee  give  careftil  consideration  to  the  adop- 
tion of  ;he  Kmploynient  Incentive  Act. 

1  want  to  mention  In  concludli.g  that  our 
work  at  the  Univer^ilty  of  Cullforaia  In  esti- 
iiLatlug  the  lmpa<'l  of  alternate  versions  of 
the  Employment  Tax  Credit  Is  continuing, 
and  we  hope  to  olTer  a<'Idltlonal  analyses  and 
e,stirnate.s  In  the  near  ftitnre  Vie  are  cur- 
r.Miily  niodifylng  the  model  to  aiore  accu- 
rately build-in  alternative  tax  structures, 
and  i  would  be  glad  to  develop  estimates  of 
any  versions  of  Interest  to  this  Commlliee. 


EVOLVING  SOCrETAL   PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  Preslient,  the 
1971  International  Data  ProceaBing  Con- 
ference and  Busines.s  Kx[K>siUon  wa8  held 
at  the  Albert  Thorna.s  Convention  and 
Exhibit  Center  in  Hou-ston.  Tex.,  from 
June  22-25.  1971.  In  addition  to  the 
seminars  on  technical  subjects,  the  at- 
tendees were  offered  a  program  ieaiuring 
eight  general  interest  sessionis.  Subject 
matter,  designed  to  reach  tlie  full  mem- 
Ijor.ship  and  other  vl.sitors,  ranged  from 
"Time  Sharing  Techiuque.s"  10  Miui- 
agement  of  Personnel  OrgaiiizaticHi 
Patterns  and  Technique-s.  and  "The 
Role  of  Computers  in  Urban  Problems  " 

Of  considerable  interest  to  many  con- 
ference participants  wa^  a  paper  deliv- 
ered by  Robert  L.  Chartrand.  the  .special- 
ist in  Information  sciences  for  the  Con- 
gressional RcKearch  Service— Library  of 
Congre.ss.  Mr.  Chartrand.  author  of  the 
recent  book  on  "Systems  Technologv 
Applied  Ui  Social  and  Community  Prob- 
lems" and  editor  of  Hope  for  the 
Cities."  a  collection  of  writins-s  by  con- 
gressional Members  and  private  sector 
authorities,  emphasized  in  his  presenta- 
tion the  responsibility  which  must  be 
borne  by  local  government  management 
In  Cities.  Computers.  Cltlaens,"  he 
describes  the  evolving  societal  prob- 
lem-s — including  transportiitioi.,  housing, 
law  enforcement,  urban  plamimg — 
which  are  taxing  our  traditional  Institu- 
tions Euid  mores,  and  notes  that  while 
technology  can  do  much  to  alleviate 
these  problems,  its  Impart  must  be 
understood  and  controls  Imposed, 

As  Senators  will  note,  he  points  out 
that  the  findings  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  Utilization  of  Scien- 
tmc  Manpower,  .so  ably  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator Oatlord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  re- 
veal a  solid  consensus  of  support  that 
sierospace  technology  could,  and  should 
be  adapted  to  our  festering  urban  prob- 
lems. The  next  step  Is  to  put  into  action 
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the  findings  of  the  Nelson  special  sub- 
committee. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
presentation  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  presenta- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Crriia  COMPtmns  'Citizxns 
(By  Robert  L.  Chartrand) 

A  floating  island  in  the  sky  .  .  governed 
by  thoee  prizing  cleverness  and  the  pursuit 
of  novelty  over  usefulness  to  man'  A  fantasy? 
Perhaps,  but  many  of  the  symbolic  embodi- 
ments of  human  bias  and  frailty  treated  in 
Gullwers  Travels  nearly  260  years  ago  are 
still  very  much  in  evidence  and  worthy  of 
contemporary  man's  consideration  It  might 
be  said  with  accuracy  that  mankind  has 
changed  little  in  the  past  several  centuries, 
although  the  trappings  of  cultural  advance- 
ment and  Industrial  achievement  often  blind 
us  to  the  characteristics  common  to  men 
down  through  the  ages 

The  focus  of  this  paper  Is  on  the  role  of 
computers  in  urban  problernis  a  challenging 
topic  meriting  close  aiteution  and  Introspec- 
tive deliberation  The  saga  of  the  cities  is  as 
(rfd  as  recorded  history.  Today,  the  closely 
spun  fabric  of  the  urbati  settlement  may 
bear  names  stich  as  "megalopolis"  or  "con- 
urbation", but  the  true  story  relates  to  man  s 
need  for  Interaction  with  other  men:  a  shar- 
ing of  services,  resources,  dreams,  and  deities 
At  a  time  when  those  who  govern  are  hard 
pressed  U)  cope  with  the  problems  brought 
about  by  population  grouah  and  mobility  - 
35  million  persoiis  reportedly  change  their 
residence  each  year— the  emphasis  must  be 
on  establishing  and  sustaining  laws.  Institu- 
tions, and  management  methodology  which 
will  allow  otir  civilization  to  survive  and 
flourish. 

THK    PLXCHT    OF    THE    CrrllS 

The  underlying  need  of  the  20th  century 
city,  regardless  of  Its  national  Identity  or 
physical  layout,  la  both  phlUisophlcal  and 
pragmatic  In  a  philosophical  sense,  the  city 
must  strive  to  understand  Itself  Lewis  Mum- 
ford,  writing  In  The  City  in  History,  offers 
the  Judgment  that ; 

.  .  .  the  prime  need  of  the  city  today  Is  for 
an  Intenalflcatlon  of  collective  self-knowl- 
edge, a  deeper  Insight  Into  the  processes  of 
history,  as  a  first  step  toward  discipline  and 
control. 

Prom  the  pragmatic  vantage  point  of  con- 
fronting urban  problems  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  John  'V.  Lindsay  Is  uncompromising  as 
he  states  his  need  "The  only  effective  way  1 
know  to  meet  this  problem  Is  to  get  as  much 
Information  as  possible — information,  and 
more  Information  "" 

Sometimes  referred  to  as  the  White  Plague. 
Information  in  paper  form  now  augumented 
by  Incredible  quantities  of  computerized 
and  microform  data,  poses  formidable  prob- 
lems for  public  and  private  sector  elements 
alike.  The  banking  community,  the  stock 
brokerages,  the  credit  card  organizations — ■ 
these  and  other  establishments  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  traditional  means  of 
transferring  essential  elements  of  Informa- 
tion. And  the  end  Is  nowhere  in  sight 

■Within  the  realm  of  social  and  community 
problems,  ranging  from  environmental  pollu- 
tion and  housing  development  to  law  en- 
forcement and  traffic  control,  the  search  has 
been  mounted  in  earnest  for  those  tools  and 
techniques  which  can  ease  or  solve  these 
crises  Awareness  of  the  need  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  city  head-on  Is  omnipresent. 
The  President  of  the  United  States.  In  creat- 
ing the  Urban  Affairs  Council,  has  taken  the 
requisite  first  step  toward  the  development 
of  a  "national  urban  policy."  Throughout  the 


1960  decade,  the  Oongrese  made  an  eSort  to 
enact  legislation,  based  on  Intensive  Invee- 
tlgatloru  of  societal  conditions  and  public 
hearings,  which  would  have  an  ameliorative 
effect  by  Identifying  goals  and  assigning  re- 
sponslbUltles: 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
(PL  87-416) 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  (P.  L.  8S- 
365) 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
iPL  89-10) 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  (P.  L.  89- 
197) 

Water  Quality  Act  iP  L   89-2341 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  iP  L  89-272) 

Highway  Safety  Act  ( P  L  89  564  i 

Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  (PL  89-763) 

Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  (P  L  89-7541 

Air  Quality  Act  (P  L  90-148) 

Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  (P.  L. 
90-222 1 

Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  tP  L  90  351) 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  (P.  L. 
90  448) 

At  the  State  level,  there  has  been  a  con- 
comitant recognition  of  the  growing  spec- 
trum of  problems  and  the  need  for  more  ef- 
fective governing  mechanisms  Executive  re- 
organization recommendations  have  been 
made,  between  1967  and  1969.  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  20  States  to  their  legislatures  And 
finally,  urbun  officialdom  has  had  to  engage 
In  a  great  deal  of  soul  searching,  for  nothing 
less  would  suffice  If  the  cities  were  to  fulfill 
their  time-honored  role. 

MANAGEMENT      MYSTIQUE:       6YNDKOME      OF      THE 
SEVENTHS 

TliP  "marvager"  of  the  modern  city. 
wheilier  mayor,  council,  or  city  manager  (by 
title  I  often  becomes  enmeshed  In  the  con- 
tradiction of  assi.stlng  the  Individual  citizen 
who  wishes  U)  fulflU  his  expectation  of  "the 
good  life."  and  yet.  as  a  city  official  must 
concurrently  direct  the  urban  organization 
resiKjnslble  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
a  technological  age  Passive  leadership  has 
no  place  In  the  contemporary  city  So  com- 
plex is  the  environment  In  which  the  leader- 
ship must  function,  and  so  varied  are  the 
needs  of  the  organlza-tlons  (business,  gov- 
ernmental, civic)  snd  Individuals  comprising 
the  popvilace,  that  the  determination  of  a 
stable  rationale  for  planning  programming. 
and  budgeting  has  become  extremely  diffi- 
cult The  city  In  our  time  cannc*  stand 
alone  Tax  monies  are  preponderantly  allo- 
cated (67'':  I  to  the  Federal  Government, 
with  the  cities  receiving  about  15''  Federal 
a&slBvanoe  programs  have  proliferated  until 
the  despairing  complalntfi  of  the  cities  (and 
States)  have  caused  the  Federal  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  publish  pierlod- 
ically  a  Catalog  of  Ffde-^al  Domestic  Assist- 
ance, enumerating  the  departmental  and 
agency  programs  and  qualification  criteria 
Other  linkages  between  the  comptonents  of 
the  Pederal-State-clty  triad  may  take  the 
form  of  special  regional  arrangements  (such 
as  the  New  England  River  Basins  Commis- 
sion) or  problem  oriented  mechanisms  (eg. 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  of  Disadvan- 
taged Children ) . 

Being  able  to  prepare  a  '"super  strategy"" 
for  managing  a  city  Is  not  contingent  upon 
any  magic  mixture  of  Olympian  Judgment, 
training,  or  political  Identification.  Often- 
times, the  manager  Is  laboring  only  to  make 
tolerable  the  living  conditions  of  hlg  people 
Resources  necessarily  are  limited,  socnetunes 
to  a  frightening  degree,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  manager  may  turn  to  the  widely 
publlcleed  Plannlng-Programmlng-Budgetlng 
(PPB)  system  that  originated  under  Rob- 
ert 8.  McNamara  at  the  Department  of  De- 


fenae  in  the  early  1960's  In  commenting  on 
the  role  which  PPB  can  and  should  fulfill. 
Dr  Selma  J.  Muahkin  (in  Functional  Fed- 
eralism:  Grants -in -Aid  and  PPB  Systemt) 
points  out  that — 

"...  we  define  a  PPB  system  a*  funda- 
mentally a  tool  for  dividing  up  scarce  fiscal 
resources  among  competing  claims  and 
claimants  on  a  rational  basis  The  in-depth 
analysis  by  which  such  systems  question 
priTgrrim  purposes  and  assess  relative  costs 
and  effectiveness  of  alternatne  ways  of 
satisfying  basic  objectives  may  be  expected 
to  shift  program  initiative  from  the  national 
government   to  states  and   localities  " 

In  actuality,  the  choices  may  be  excruciat- 
ing Mayor  Erik  Jonsson  of  Dallas  poses  this 
real-Ufe  choice,  which  stresses  the  emotional 
Inhibitors  which  must  be  overcome 

"Suppose  you  knew  that  a  hundred  people 
In  your  city  would  be  murdered  next  year, 
another  hundred  would  be  killed  In  traffic. 
You  haven't  money  enough  for  sufficient 
tools  and  men  xc  do  what  you  know  can  be 
done  to  cut  these  slaylngs  way  down.  Which 
would  you  push""  Are  you  sure"' " 

And  so  every  fibre  of  reasoning  and  raw 
emotion  is  activated  If  better  technology 
can  help — computers,  communications,  sens- 
ing devices,  the  rest — well  and  good!  The 
cautionary  factor  must  be  reaffirmed  again 
and  again:  scientific  Ingenuity  must  not 
become  a  dehumanizing  agent  The  trend 
toward  Lmpersonallzatlon.  a  worrisome  and 
much  discussed  development,  must  be  re- 
versed, and  to  that  end  the  leadership  of  the 
Nation  has  addreesed  Itself. 

or  CtCt-'MBEIlS   AND   PINCTTSHIOKS 

When  Lemuel  Gulliver  paid  his  %'lslt  to 
the  remarkable  land  of  Balnlbarb;  he  was 
astonished  to  see  that  the  perpetual  pursuit 
of  novelty  had  devastated  the  country  And 
yet  undiluted  emphasis  was  placed  on  proj- 
ects whose  only  recommendation  was  that 
they  were  untried;  to  wit,  extracting  sun- 
beams from  cucumbers  or  making  pin- 
cushions of  marble  While  even  the  harshest 
critics  have  not  equated  modem  computing 
tools  and  systems  analysis  techniques  to  the 
products  of  Swlftlan  satire  there  are  critics 
who  stand  ready  t,o  deplore  any  undue  stress 
on  these  much  touted  'new  and  advanced 
technologies  "  Only  in  the  past  quarter-cen- 
tury iiave  these  innovations — Including  such 
variations  as  operations  research,  critical 
path  method  (CPMi.  simulation  and  model- 
ing, and  network  analysis — -been  looked  to  as 
possible  antidotes  for  the  ills  of  society 

No  one  denies  thai  every  available  re- 
source must  be  marshaled  in  the  battle  for 
survival,  but  for  the  most  part  the  basic 
information  concerning  the  proven  and  po- 
tential pwwer  of  thi.s  technology-  has  not 
l:>een  pulled  together  Thus  far  the  pieas  of 
Representatives  F  Bradford  Morse  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Senat^>r  Hugh  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania "i/O  create  a  National  Commission  on 
Public  Management  have  fallen  on  deaf 
ears.  This  Commission  would  survey  the  cur- 
rent utilization  of  systems  technology  in  the 
prescribed  problem  area«  and  present  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  correct4ve  action 
by  Federal.  Stale,  and  locai  authorllles  Sen- 
ator (jaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  opting  for 
grants-in-aid  support  to  non-Federal  groupf 
asked  the  mayors  of  the  Nation's  largest 
cities  to  describe  how  they  were  using  ivs- 
t^-ms  analysis  and  computers,  from  whence 
the  skilled  manpower  tc  design,  test,  and 
operate  the  innovative  approaches  was  com- 
Ir^  (see  Figure  i) .  and  which  Federa; 
agencies  were  providing  financial  support 
In  the  latter  Instance,  HUD,  NSF.  HEW.  OEO, 
DOT,  Interior,  VA.  and  EDA  were  identified 
In  1966,  $22  6  million  reportedly  were  ^)ent 
on  systems  tools  and  techniques  by  the  re- 
sponding large  cltlee. 
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<  limitsd  ipplication  at  city  level,  nonprofit  Southern  Cilllornla  Transit  District 
'  Limiletf. 


•  OtlMr:  Sanitatiaii.  h<e  prevention,  library  mivims. 


Tb«>  flndlngs  of  the  Nelson  Special  Sub- 
commUtee  on  the  UtlllBntlun  of  Scientific 
Manpower,  published  in  the  volume  entitled 
Sj/Jfem.*  Technology  Applied  Co  Sorial  and 
Communitj/  Problemt.  reve«ile<l  a  solid  con- 
sens\i9  of  support  from  uCiidemlcia2i.->.  gov- 
ernment representatives,  and  systerr;s  spe- 
cialists that  aerospace  techuoiuKy  could,  aud 
should,  be  adapted  to  the  now  fabtttrun}  prob- 
lems. How  this  Was  to  be  done  was  quite 
another  matter  In  his  Foreword  to  Hope 
for  the  Cities.  Dtinald  Run»areid,  Counsellor 
to  the  President  or  the  United  States  and 
former  Director  ol  the  OtHce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  noted  the  wonders  '  of  opera- 
tions research,  systems  analysis,  plauulng- 
programmlng-budgetlng.  aud  computer  tech- 
nology, and  then  Injected  this  expresbion  of 
cancern: 

But  I  believe  there  still  is  a  credibility  gap 
between  those  who  labor  to  create  theae  new 
approaches  and  mechanisms,  and  tboee  who 
must  Integrate  such  Innovaltoiifi  Into  estab- 
lished ways  of  doing  things 

It  woult*  seem  thut  the  mo«t  rudimentary 
rapport  needs  lo  be  e,stabUshed  at  once  be- 
tween the  creators  and  the  customers.  We 
live  In  an  era  of  -swif t-movlng  ctiange.  where 
time  compression  has  reduced  the  period  of 
human  accommodaUun  to  technological  In- 
vention to  one  uf  unconsctoiukble  brevity  The 
cliche  about  '  re-lnventlng  the  wheel'  allU 
stands  The  notion  of  an  information  serv- 
ice system  for  Slates  and  lcx-,alltie«,  "  intro- 
duced by  .Senator  Edwa.rd  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachuseitK.  would  draw  upon  the  available 
"scientific  advances  In  computer  and  Infor- 
mation retrieval  technology  '.  thereby  ex- 
pediting the  exchange  uf  vital  data 

■nmOUCH    THI     loriKINC     CH.S.'l 

The  computer  has  matured  a  great  deal 
In  the  past  decade,  yet  ILs  ability  to  provide 
services  which  address  tubaii  problems  Is  not 
fully  recognized  Not  only  dtjes  it  help  the 
senior  decision -making  level  of  government 
to  fxuictlon  with  greater  efficacy — with  or 
without  an  awesome  Management  Informa- 
tion System  (MIS)  -but  Its  strengths  and 
limitations  are  becoming  known  to  managers 
and  workers  up  and  down  the  governmental 
ladder  A  sampling  of  how  computer  tech- 
nology is  tjelng  applied  to  the  problems  of 
cities  Is  Indicative  of  the  spectrum  of  serv- 
ices performed 

Environmental  pollution — the  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink  and  otherwise 
ti««,  the  waste  which  must  be  disposed  of; 


from  project  CAiilP  (Continuous  Air  Moni- 
toring Program)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  bydrologlc  monitoring  or  the  mcdellug  of 
waste  treatment  alternatives,  the  capacity 
and  speed  of  the  computer  Is  prerequisite  to 
Lhe  accomplishment  of  the  task 

Transportation  .inar;-- whether  n  the  air 
or  on  the  ground,  the  nunit>er  cf  mobile  ve- 
hlcle.i  and  human  bolnga  continues  to  In- 
crease BegiDual  model  growths  using  com- 
puters were  projected  for  the  Bay  Area  Trans- 
porlatloii  Study  Commission  and  the  Penn- 
..lerscy  ,p-oiip.  while  the  nieaiiurenient  of  ve- 
hicular traffic  at  freeway  Interchanges  led  to 
mo<lel  development  by  the  U  6  Bureau  of 
Public  Hoads  Wichita  Falls,  Texas  and  San 
Jose.  Callfiirnlft  pioneered  the  use  of  com- 
puter-supported nelwirks  Ui  relieve  automo- 
bile trai'li<  conge«tloii 

Lau  enjufcenunt  perhaps  best  known  Is 
the  nationwide  FBI  National  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center  which  maintains  rompuleri.'ed 
data  on  want<'cl  person/?.  VfhUles,  license 
plates,  and  other  Items,  many  localities  use 
rapid  resp<inse  comnjuul  cations  networka, 
such  a.s  the  New  Vork  City  SPRINT  (Special 
Police  Radio  Inquiry  Netwcjrk  i  system,  or 
maintain  files  on  various  categories  of 
violators 

Houunff  -while  mjst  students  of  the  prob- 
lem will  attest  that  technology  caniK>t  solve 
many  of  the  major  impedlment.s  connected 
with  providing  more  and  better  housing  the 
contribution  of  the  computer  is  Increasing, 
for  ezamfle,  the  Integrated  Building  Indus- 
try System  (IBIS)  allows  the  storing  of  geo- 
metrical deacrlpllou  and  dimensions  data  for 
a  building,  plt^  construction  Ci>et  informa- 
tion. Another  program  i>ptlmlaes  combina- 
tions of  geometrical  configuration.  s!.ructure, 
materials,  and  siting  data  for  a  given  situa- 
tion, expres-tlng  these  In  terms  of  cost  versus 
effet:tl  veneris. 

Health  jerulcea- -ranging  from  vocational 
rehabllltaUon  using  systems  analysis  to  the 
scheduling  of  emergency  ambuiance  service 
and  the  essential  knowledge  of  the  demo- 
graphic makeup  of  the  community  made  pos- 
sible throt^gh  coimputer- derived  graphics,  the 
role  of  automatic  data  processing  is  growing 
swiftly  In  this  area 

Urban  planntnn — here  the  full  yersatlUty 
of  th«  coBiputer  may  be  brought  Into  play, 
as  In  the  urban  systems  simulations  per- 
formed by  such  groups  as  Envirometrlcs.  Inc. 
(with  Its  CITY  MODEL)  under  the  aegis  of 
the  US,  Department  of  Commerce;  Inter- 
action t>etween  the  government,  social,  and 


economic  sectors  Is  featiu-ed,  itnd  the  quick- 
time  computer  response  allows  a  scenario  to 
be  carried  out  in  a  surprisingly  brief  time. 

Education-  perhaps  the  most  critical  of 
the  problems,  but  the  educators  Lave  shown 
a  willingness  to  consider  how  the  computers 
cm  help  them  the  CAI  (Computer  Aaslsted 
Instruction)  efTort  has  aroused  much  sup- 
part,  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  through  the  OfDce  of  Education 
operates  the  Educational  Resoiu-cee  Informa- 
tion Center  (ERIC)  containing  coaiputerlzed 
data  on  educational  research  reports  and  pro- 
gram descriptions,  and  now  the  concept  of 
an  Educational  Technical  Onter  Is  t>elng  ap- 
praised 

Although  this  ll.stlng  Is  but  Illustrative  at 
best.  It  offers  an  Insight  Intti  the  diversity  of 
applications  for  which  the  computer  can  pro- 
vide support  With  the  national  computer  in- 
ventory soaring  beyond  the  80.000  mark  and 
minions  of  dollars  being  expended  tin  future 
■generations"  of  equipment  and  softvrare, 
little  wonder  that  a  large  segment  of  society 
still  mutters  apppehenslvely  about  a  "<rom- 
puter  cult"  arvd  fears  the  evolution  of  'think- 
ing' computers  such  as  those  depicted  In  the 
cinema 

MOOEKATION    IN     Ali    THINGS 

Modern  man.  for  all  of  hu  learned  treatises 
on  the  rational  approach  to  life,  is  sooiewhat 
disposed,  as  were  the  Struldbrugs  known  to 
C'tulllver.  to  foolish  dreams  of  Inevitable 
progres.s.  In  spite  of  tl.e  phenumen&l  ad- 
vances which  have  accomjiatued  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power,  the  laser  and  the 
electronic  computer,  to  name  bu'.  a  few  of 
the  more  Impressive  inuovations  mankind 
Is  still  in  parlous  straiu.  The  t>alance  be- 
tween man  aud  machine  is  precarious  at 
beet,  and  many  of  the  longer  range  effects  of 
technology  -  both  upon  man  and  the  ecol- 
ogy— only  now  are  becoming  known  In  the 
face  of  an  unpredictable  future,  man  must 
.■struggle  with  his  Innate  desire  to  sustain  In- 
dividual spontaneity  aud  self -direction  even 
as  the  surrender  of  certain  personal  flexibil- 
ity may  be  required  in  order  for  collective 
man  to  survive. 

Tlie  Importance  of  retaining  a  sense  of 
general  community  has  been  undersoored  re- 
peatedly by  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  who  believes 
that  a  systeen  of  incentives  must  be  found — 

.  .  whereby  to  shape  the  forces  at  work 
in  urban  areas  In  such  a  way  that  urban 
goals,  whatever  they  may  be  are  in  fact  at- 
tained. 


The  reepoMJbnity  for  carrying  out  thU 
af-iignment  f»U«  to  tbe  public  ftdmliil«tr»tor. 
who  must  act  •■  prophet,  community  oon- 
BCienee.  and  oatalytte  agent.  And  as  he  draws 
upon  the  skills  and  expcrtenoe  of  the  scien- 
tists englnewa,  and  systems  analysts,  there 
must  be  a  subliminal  recognition  of  the  bal- 
ance to  be  struck.  Public  administration  of- 
ten is  Identified  popularly  with  disorder,  rep- 
lication, and  lack  of  purpoee.  while  the 
gleaming  rationality  and  precision  of  the 
systems  approach  would  seem  to  Indicate  that 
through  Its  adoption  Utopia  might  be 
achieved.  Temperance  and  saiUty  are  fully  as 
essential  ta  this  age  of  constant  change  as 
In  the  time  of  Swift,  thus  signifying  the  pre- 
mium which  mtist  be  placed  upon  human 
Judgment  and  Integrity. 


AUTO-TRAIN  SERVICE 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  of  (October  12,  1971, 
contains  a  most  intriguing  advertisement 
which  introduced  auto-train  service  to 
the  Washington  area. 

The  privately  owned  Auto- Train  Corp.. 
wiU  begin  operating  daily  service  between 
the  Washington  area  and  mid -Florida  on 
Dei  ember  6.  The  concept  outlined  in  the 
ad\ertisement  is  innovative  yet  sound. 

Senators  may  recall  that  the  auto- 
train  project  began  as  a  Federal  pro- 
gram I  was  among  its  most  ardent  sup- 
porters. The  House  of  Representatives 
denied  funds  for  further  development  of 
the  concept  in  1967.  and  the  money  al- 
ready appropriated  was  used  to  begin 
work  on  the  National  Transportation 
Test  Center  in  Pueblo,  Colo. 

The  Auto- Train  Corp..  sometime  later 
picked  up  the  pieces,  changed  the  design 
of  the  train,  and  went  forward  in  initiat- 
ing the  service.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  private  sector  went  forward  to  do 
that  which  the  Federal  Government  was 
uii  willing  to  finish. 

I  raise  the  matter  again.  Mr.  President, 
because  at  the  time  this  was  still  a  Fed- 
eral project.  Dr.  Robert  Nelson,  then  the 
Di rector  of  the  Office  of  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  at  DOT,  told  me 
that  if  the  Washington -Florida  run  was 
successful,  the  Oovemnvent's  intentions 
were  to  plan  similar  service  between 
Chicago  and  Denver.  StKh  service  would 
be  particularly  attractive  for  skiers  and 
other  winter  oriented  tourists. 

Now  that  the  matter  is  no  longer  in 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. I  want  to  take  this  means  to 
express  my  wish — *nd  I  know  I  speak 
for  the  State  of  Cok>rado  in  doing  so — 
that  the  Auto-Train  Corp.  would  also 
con.<uder  a  Chicago-Denver  operatioD  as 
its  next  project.  I  have  every  reas<»  to 
believe  the  Washington-Florida  service 
will  be  successful.  The  marketing  surveys 
done  by  the  Government  in  the  mid- 
1960  s  as  well  as  those  done  by  private 
fimis  have  all  indicated  that  this  corridor 
has  great  potential  for  Auto-Train  serv- 
ice. 

So.  Mr.  President,  my  congratulations 
to  the  Auto-Train  Corp.  and  my  pledge 
to  work  with  them  whenever  they  are 
interested  In  studying  service  to  the  great 
State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  study  tbe 
nature  of  this  wrvlce,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  advertlae- 
ment  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
CXVII 3307— Part  38 


There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoao,  as  follows : 

(Prom  tbe  Waahlngtoo  Post.  Oct.  13.  1»71] 
IirmoBuciwo    thb    ATrro-T^an* — Fo«    OiftT 

»190,  It'll  Thkx  Totj,  Youa  Ca«  and  Tk«« 

OTHIS    PeOPUI   to    PLOalDA — LtJXtnUOtJSX-T 

If  that  sounds  like  a  good  deal  to  you.  It 
sounds  that  way  becatise  It  is. 

In  fact.  If  you're  a  family  with  children,  or 
a  retired  couple  going  to  Florida  for  any 
length  of  time,  we  think  youTl  find  It  the 
best  way  you've  ever  found  to  get  to  and 
from  Florida. 

Tbe  details  are  great,  so  let  us  explain  It 
In  detaU.  And  the  best  way  U  by  anticipating 
and  answering  your  first  25  questions  about 
the  Auto-Train  and  Its  service. 

Okay,  here  goes. 

What  Is  the  Auto-Train?  The  Auto-Train  Is 
a  bold  new  concept  In  travel.  An  Idea  built  on 
the  Idea  that  people  shouldn't  have  to  wear 
themselves  out  driving  to  a  vacation  In  Flori- 
da In  order  to  have  the  convenience  of  having 
their  own  car  with  them. 

So  now.  instead  of  driving  all  the  way  to 
Florida  and  wearing  yourself  out,  you  only 
drive  a  small  part  of  the  way  to  the  cen- 
trally convenient  Auto-Tr&ln  terminal.  Then, 
as  your  car  is  carefiJly  driven  into  one  part 
of  the  Auto- Train  (a  fully  enclosed  auto 
carrier  car),  you  board  another  part  where 
you  ride  In  luxury,  enjoy  the  entei-talnment. 
the  food  and  the  comfort. 

And  you  arrive  In  Florida  relaxed  rather 
than  exhausted.  And  you  sttll  have  your  car. 
And  you  have  extra  time  to  spend  on  your 
vacation  Instead  of  getting  to  It. 

Where  does  It  leave  from  and  where  does 
it  go  to?  The  Auto-Train  leaves  from  our 
own  brand  new  terminal  right  off  Interstate 
highway  95.  Just  16  mUes  south  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  It  arrives  at  our  own  brand  new 
terminal  In  Sanford.  Florida. 

Sanford  Is  right  In  the  center  of  the  state, 
which  makes  It  centrally  convenient  to  just 
about  anjrwhere.  It's  just  a  half-hour  drive 
from  the  new  Walt  Disney  World.  40  minutes 
from  Daytona  Beach.  IVi  hotirs  from  the 
Tampa-Saint  Petersburg  area.  3>4  hours  from 
the  Fort  Lauderdale-Mlaml  area. 

When  does  it  go?  Every  night,  starting 
December  8th,  1971,  at  8  p.m.  An  Auto-Train 
will  also  leave  our  southern  terminal  at  8 
pm.  every  night. 

Row  much  does  It  cost?  As  we  said,  S190 
for  your  car.  you  and  3  people. 

Is  that  for  one-way  or  round-trip?  It's 
for  one-way,  and  If  you've  ever  driven  to 
Florida  you  know  It  ooets  you  Just  about  that 
for  gas,  oil,  tolls,  lodging  and  meals  for  your 
car,  you  and  your  family.  Not  to  mention 
wear  and  tear  on  your  car   And  you. 

How  many  more  people  (»n  I  take  and 
how  much  does  It  cost?  You  can  take  as  many 
people  as  your  car  legally  holds,  and  the  coet 
after  the  SIOT)  for  the  first  4  people,  Is  only 
$16  per  person. 

Isn't  that  phenomenal? 

If  you  think  It  Is,  and  you're  already  be- 
come as  convinced  as  we  are  about  the  Auto- 
Train,  feel  free  to  skip  the  rest  of  the  quee- 
tlons  and  go  light  to  the  bottom  of  the  page 
where  youll  find  our  reservations  number. 

If  you're  not  convinced  yet,  read  on. 

How  long  does  it  take  to  drive  my  car  on 
and  off?  It  actually  takes  only  lees  than  a 
minute  to  drive  each  Individual  car  Into  its 
auto  carrier,  but  since  tberell  be  anywhere 
from  90  to  104  cars  on  each  trip,  we  need  an 
hour  before  the  train  leaves.  So  pleass  plan 
to  be  at  the  terminal  by  7  p,m.  the  day  you're 
leaving. 

By  the  way.  here's  an  added  inducement 
to  get  you  to  the  terminal  on  time.  The  first 
car  to  get  on  la  the  first  to  get  off. 

How  long  U  the  Auto- Train  trip?  Toull 
leave  at  8  pjn.,  and  arrive  In  Florida  at 
II  a.m.  the  next  moiling. 

What  is  there  for  the  kids  to  doT  Kbrlw, 


for  one  thing.  Ftom  the  minute  you  board. 
Cartoons  and  a  O-rated  movie.  After  tlMt. 
food  (more  about  that  soon).  And  if  they're 
stm  up  later,  t^ey  can  go  to  a  OP  movie 
with  you. 

What  Is  there  for  the  adults  to  do?  You'll 
start  with  cocktails  and  coniplimentary  hors 
d'oeuvres  from  the  time  you  board  till  9  p.m. 
After  that,  food  (more  about  that  soon) . 

Then  later,  a  GP  movie  followed  by  an- 
other movie.  Followed  by  coffee  and  a  com- 
plementary snack. 

Or  If  you  prefer,  and  you're  over  21.  you 
can  spend  any  time  between  9  p.m.  and  3 
am..  In  our  glass-domed  starlite  lounge. 
That's  right,  therell  even  be  a  nlte  club  car 
with  entertainment  on  the  Auto-Train. 
There  will  be  an  Intimate  club-like  lounge 
downstairs,  too. 

Will  we  be  fed?  And  how  you  wUl!  For  the 
kids  therell  be  snacks  (hot  dogs,  etc.)  at 
their  early  movies,  while  you're  having  your 
hers  d'oeuvres. 

Then,  starting  at  9  p.m.,  there'll  be  a  com- 
plimentary sit-down  bullet.  It  11  have  every- 
thing from  lobster  to  Beef  Wellington  to  a 
great  selection  of  French  pastries  and  we 
promise  It'll  leave  you  all  stuffed.  So  stuffed 
you  shouldn't  want  another  thing  to  eat 
until  our  complementary  c<nitlnental  break- 
fast. starUng  at  7 :  30  ajn. 

But  just  in  case  you  do,  don't  forget  tbe 
snack  after  the  late  movie.  And  the  fact  that 
there'll  be  snack  bars  open  throughout  the 
cars  all  the  way. 

Incidentally,  If  you  oiMeTye  dietary  laws 
just  give  us  advance  notice,  and  you'll  have 
the  meal  of  your  choice. 

What  kind  of  trains  wUl  we  be  riding 
In?  Oreat  ones.  Upstairs  they'll  either  be 
fully  or  hiUf  enclosed  with  glass.  So  you'll 
see  everything.  And  they're  extremely  com- 
fortable, because  they've  all  been  designed 
exactly  to  our  specifications. 

How  about  the  seats?  They're  thickly  and 
softly  padded,  they  have  leg  rests  and 
they're  really  comfortable.  There's  more 
leg  room  than  In  your  car.  There's  a  lot 
more  leg  room  than  on  a  plane  even  a  747 ) . 
In  fact,  there's  so  much  room  between 
seats  you  can  move  your  seat  back  to  a  ftUI 
reclining  ptoaltlon. 

Are  there  sleeping  cars?  Do  they  cost  ex- 
tra? Yes  and  yes.  Our  regular  seats  are  so 
comfortable  we  don't  think  you'll  need  a 
sleeper,  but  If  you  want  it.  the  cost  Is  S40 
for  a  bedroom  for  2  And  It  Includes  room 
service,  TV  In  your  room  and  some  other 
nice  things. 

WUl  there  be  sep>arate  seating  for  people 
without  children  If  we  want  It?  Yes.  there 
will   be  an   "adults   only"  car. 

What  kind  of  medical  facilities  are  there? 
We  win  have  a  physician  on  call  In  every 
major  city  we  pass  on  the  way.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  stop  In  addition,  therell  be  specially 
trained  Auto-Train  stewardesses  on  duty 
In  every  car. 

Can  I  get  to  my  car  once  It's  been  driven 
aboard?  No.  So  bring  a  small  bag  with  your 
bathroom  gear. 

Can  I  take  a  'Volkswagen  Bus?  A  U-Elaul- 
It?  A  Camper?  A  boat  on  a  trailer?  Yes  and 
no.  We'U  take  anything,  providing  It's  lower 
than  the  height  of  your  car  and  narrower 
than  the  width  of  your  car  and  providing 
you're  willing  to  pay  another  full  fare. 

How  about  a  luggage  rack?   Yes. 

Is  my  car  Insured?  Absolutely. 

How  do  I  make  reservations?  We  thotight 
you'd  never  ask.  Jtist  call  tbe  following 
number:    (302) -786-4000. 


SECRETARY     OF     STATE     ROOERJS 
COMMENTS  ON  CHINA  PROBLEM 

Mr,  FONO,  BCr,  President,  on  Sunday, 
October  10,  Secretary  of  State  WHUaffl 
P,  Rogers  appeared  on  the  CBS  pro- 
gram "Face   the  Nation."  During  the 
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eoune  of  the  program  Secretary  RogerB 
was  aaked  several  questions  on  our  Oot- 
emment's  policy  regarding  the  Cfailna 
issue  that  la  ctirrently  bcdng  debated  be- 
fore the  united  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly. Since  Secretary  Rogers  is  the  chief 
spokesman  on  foreign  affairs  for  the  Nix- 
on administration.  I  know  his  remarks 
regarding  the  China  problem  are  ot  great 
interest  and  importance  to  many  Amer- 
icans and  foreigners  alike. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  segment  of  Secretary  Rog- 
ers' appearance  on  "Pace  the  Nation" 
dealing  with  the  China  issue  be  placed  in 
the  Recoiu)  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

SXCBCTABT    ROOESS PaCX    THX    NATION 

Shesman.  Mr.  Secretary,  It's  been  almost 
three  months  now  dnce  the  President  an- 
nounced he  was  going  to  Peking.  Can  you 
tell  us  this  morning  In  any  way  what  he 
hopes  to  achieve  there  speclflcally? 

Sec.  Roons.  Well,  not  beyond  what  has 
been  said,  Mr.  Sherman.  The  President  has 
pointed  out  that  he  wants  to  Improve  our 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  It  represents  seven  hundred  million 
people  In  the  world.  It  should  not  be  Iso- 
lated from  the  world,  we're  prepared  to  do 
our  part  to  Improve  those  relations.  We 
would  expect  that  our  prospects  for  In- 
creased trade,  cultural  exchange,  sclentlflc 
exchanges,  changes  of  journalists  and  so 
forth.  Now  beyond  that  we  can't  be  sure, 
but  whatever  we  can  do  to  Improve  our  re- 
lations, as  long  as  It's  not  at  the  expense 
of  our  friends  and  allies,  we  will  certainly 
seriously  consider. 

Kai^.  That  gets  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
Issue  now  with  the  United  Nations,  trying 
not  to  have  Nationalist  China  expelled.  How 
do  you  think  that  American  effort  la  going? 

Secretary  Rooeks.  Well,  I  think  It's  going 
reasonably  well.  As  you  know.  I've  had  a  lot 
of  meetings  recently  on — I've  talked  with 
a  lot  of  foreign  ministers  on  this  subject — 
at  the  moment  I  think  the  vote  would  be 
very  cloee.  It's  a  horse  race,  but  I  think 
we're  going  to  be  successful:  I  am  reason- 
ably optimistic  that  we  will  succeed.  Now  let 
me  say,  Mr.  Kalb,  that  our  position  Is  that 
the  Republic  of  China  sboiild  not  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  United  Nations,  and  If  It 
happens,  I  think  it's  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent Indeed  to  expel  a  nation  by  a  majority 
vote.  Regardless  of  how  you  justify  It, 
on  the  grounds  of  repreeentatlon  or  what, 
it's  a  very  dangerous  precedent  and  will  be 
very.  I  think,  detrimental  to  the  future  of 
the  United  Nations  because  I  can  think  of 
ten  other  nations  that  would  be  on  the  list 
In  the  future. 

Kalb  Mr.  Secretary,  a  number  of  delegates 
up  at  the  UN  feel  that  the  United  SUtee 
really  Is  going  through  the  motions  up  at 
the  UN,  trying  to  build  up  a  good,  creditable 
public  defense  of  Nationalist  China's  Inter- 
ests, but  basically,  given  even  the  announce- 
ment thU  week  of  the  Kissinger  visit  to 
Peking,  you've  got  your  eye  on  Peking,  not 
Taiwan? 

Secretary  Roge>s.  Well,  that  Just  Is  not 
true,  Mr  Kalb.  We're  doing  everything  that 
we  possibly  can  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of 
the  Republic  of  China.  In  addition  to  the 
point  that  I  Just  made  about  the  precedent 
that  would  be  created,  let  me  say  too  that  If 
the  Republic  of  China  Is  expelled.  I  can 
Imagine  that  nations  like  Albania  and  others 
might  claim  that  because  of  that  action,  ex- 
pelling the  Republic  ot  China,  that  aU  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Security  CouiusU  In  the 
United  Nations  since  Ita  beginning  mn  il- 
legal. In  other  words,  if  the  Umt«d  Nations 


la  gotng  to  tak*  that  poaltton,  that  after 
all  tbSM  y«an  m  (toallng  with  the  RepubUc 
of  China,  thai  It  should  bm  ezpellMl  and 
thereby  be  an  international  outlaw,  and  Its 
preaence  was  oerer  appropclate  in  tb«  Ortit 
plaoe,  I  oould  Imagine  an  attack  on  the 
Unltad  Nations  that  would  be  very  serious 
Indeed,  so  I  oant  tell  you  how  serious  the 
United  States  is  about  doing  everything  we 
can  to  fight,  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of 
China.  And  I  think  that  when  nations  start 
analyzing  it  carefully,  and  thinking  about 
the  consequences  that  might  result  from  this 
action  by  the  United  Nations,  they  may 
change  their  view  I  might  also  say  that 
some  of  the  newspaper  reports  that  I've  .leen 
to  the  effect  that  some  of  these  nations  are 
going  to  vote  against  us,  I  do  not  believe  are 
correct.  They've  assured  us  otherwise  In  pri- 
vate discussions,  and   I   believe- — - 

HxEHAN.  Which  ones? 

Secretary  Rookbs.  Well.  I'm  not  going  to 
say.  but  I  can  tell  you  that  In  several  cases. 
I  have  been  assured  privately  that  they  are 
going  to  support  us  on  the  Important  ques- 
tion resolution.  As  you  know,  that  Important 
question  resolution  says  that  Taiwan  will 
not   be  expelled  by   two-thirds   vote. 

Skkbman  Given  the  nature  of  your  com- 
mitment, very  deep  commltnnent,  the  fight 
you're  waging  In  the  General  Assembly,  the 
feeling  In  Congress  evidently,  about  this  Is- 
sue, dc  you  foresee  that  If  the  Nationalists 
are  expelled  from  the  United  Nations,  that 
the  executive  branch  will  have  a  dlfflcult 
time  gaining  the  financing  from  Congress 
for  the  United  Nations? 

Secretary  Rocebs.  Mr.  Sherman.  I  have  not 
said  that  In  my  discussions,  because  Presi- 
dent NIxon  has  not  so  Indicated.  He  has  not 
Indicated  he  would  himself  back  away  from 
any   support   of   the   United    Nations — 

Smexman.  No,  but  I  asked  whether  you 
think   youll   have   difficulty — 

Secretary  Rooees.  Tee.  I  think  we  will  have 
difficulty,  and  I  pointed  that  out.  It's  clear 
that  many  senators  already  have  expressed 
themselves  to  that  effect,  that  they  would 
hesitate  to  give  the  United  Nations  the  same 
financial  support  that  they  have  In  the  past, 
and  also  many  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Kalb.  Would  the  administration  throw  Its 
weight  and  support  behind  an  effort  on  be- 
half of  Congress  to  cut  funds  for  the  UN? 

Secretary  Rogees.  Why,  we  haven't  faced  up 
to  that.  Marvin.  No,  I  wouldn't  want  to  say 
anything  like  that  because  that  would  appear 
to  be  a  threat,  and  we  are  not  approaching 
this  problem  that  way  at  all.  We  are  ap- 
proaching them  as  a  matter  of  principle.  The 
principle  Is  very  Important.  If  you  expel  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations — ■ 

Hebman.  Let  me  pick  you  up  on  that  one 
word — we  haven't  faced  up  to  that.  Is  what 
you  said. 

Secretary   Rookbs.  Tee. 

Hebman.  Tou  mean  that  when  that  hap- 
pens, then  you  will  have  to  consider  what 
you  will  do  about  the  support — American 
support 

Secretary  Rooebs.  No.  I  haven't  faced  up 
to  It  because  I  think  we're  going  to  win  the 
vote 

Hkbman.  But  on  the — on  the — If  you 
shoiUd  not.  will  that  then  be  a  time  to  face 
up  to  It  and  make  a  decision? 

Secretary  Rooebs.  Well,  we'll  have  to  de- 
cide what  the  Congressional  attltiide  Is  on 
the  subject.  President  Nixon  strongly  sup- 
ports the  United  Nations  and  always  has. 
and  will  continue  to.  and  that's  why  we  feel 
very  strongly  on  this  question  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Republic  of  China.  I  can't  think 
of  anything  that  would  be  more  destructive 
to  the  United  Nations  than  expelling  a  gov- 
ernment that  Is  In  existence  and  has  been  a 
good  m«mber  all  these  years,  representing 
fourte«n  mlUlon  people.  I  cant — at  a  time 
when  most  of  the  speakers  in  the  United 
Nations  are  talking  about  tmiveraallty.  which 


means  that  all  govemxnenta  abonld  be  rspr«- 
•entad,  so  it's  qulU  Inconsistent  with  the 
whole  trend  of  the  United  Nations. 

Srkucam.  If  natlooaUst  Chin*  should  be 
expelled,  would  you  see  that  lu  Isolation 
from  the  world  community  might  convlnoe 
Peking  that  it  could  use  force  to  take  back 
Formosa? 

Secretary  Roobbs.  Well.  I  don't  think  so. 
We  have  no  reason  to  think  that,  but  of 
course.  If  the  Republic  of  China  is  expelled 
from  the  United  Nations,  as  I  say.  It  suggests 
that  It's  a  non-fact  of  life,  that  It's  a  non- 
entity. The  fact  of  the  matter  la  that  the 
Republic  of  China  Is  a  government  in  exist- 
ence and  will  continue  to  be  In  existence  for 
some  time  to  come  unless  the  evolutionary 
process  somehow  brings  about  a  reooncUla- 
tlon  between  mainland  China  and  the  Re- 
public of  China. 


AN  ETXAMPLE  TO  FOLLOW? 

Mr.  HARTKJE.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Ngtiyen  Van  Thleu  told  a  na- 
tionwide television  audience  that  he 
would  step  down  if  he  and  his  policies 
failed  to  win  a  vote  of  confidence  from 
the  people,  the  world  got  an  interesting 
view  of  South  Vietnamese  democracy. 

That  Thleu  ran  without  opposition  on 
the  ballot  and  apparently  was  the  sole 
Judge  of  what  constituted  votes  and  a 
vote  of  confidence  moved  many  to  deep 
thinking  about  defining  the  word,  "com- 
petition." 

One  such  person  was  Richard  Mayer, 
Jr.,   editor  of   the  North  Vernon.   Ind 
Plain  Dealer. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article,  entitled  "Suppose 
They  Copied  FYom  Vietnam."  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
&s  follows : 

[Prom  the  North  Vernon  Plain  Dealer, 
Sept    9,   1971) 

Suppose  T'het  Copied  Phom  Vietnam 
(By  Richard  Mayer,  Jr  ) 

If  South  Vietnam  politics  were  to  be  cop- 
led  by  this  sports  wc»-ld  In  this  nation,  our 
fe«llng  Is  that  It  would  not  be  too  long  until 
you  would  be  reading  stories  like  the  follow- 
ing In  the  aport  pages  of  the  nation. 

AcrousTA.  Oa. — Jack  Nlcklaus  today  won  the 
1973  Masters  golf  tournament  when  none  of 
his  opponents  were  aUowed  to  play  their 
final  round  because  they  could  not  get  Nlck- 
laus to  autograph  their  golf  balls  before  they 
teed  off  on  the  No.  1  hole.  The  requirement 
was  a  llttle-notlced  recent  amendment  to  the 
POA  Ootistltutlon. 

As  Jack  put  on  the  green  jacket,  tradition- 
al garb  of  the  winner,  he  said:  "I  just  want 
to  express  my  deep  thanks  to  my  caddy, 
without  whom  I  could  never  have  done  It. 
Ellsworth  I  Ellsworth  Bunker,  step  over  here 
a  minute." 

Indianapolis,  Ind.— It  was  a  repeat  victory 
for  Bast  Chicago  Roosevelt  as  they  won  the 
1973  Indiana  State  Basketball  championship. 
Under  a  change  In  the  IHSAA  rules,  no  team 
was  allowed  to  play  In  this  year's  tournament 
unless  they  liad  the  signatures  of  all  the 
members  of  the  South  Vietnam  Supreme 
Court.  Only  Bast  Chicago,  by  some  as-yet 
undisclosed  stategem,  was  able  to  obtain 
these  names. 

It  was  announced,  prior  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  champlonehlp  trophy,  that,  on 
the  reoooimendatloo  of  ttte  winning  teem. 
President  Thlsu  of  South  Vietnam  had  been 
named  ss  the  recipient  ol  the  1072  TnAm 
award. 
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Miami,  yuk. — Joe  Namath  and  the  Hew 
Yiirlc  Jets  took  the  8up«  Bowl  football  game 
today  after  their  opponent,  the  Dallas  Oow- 
f,„yf,"  ^^r«  not  allowed  on  the  field.  The  ref- 
ere*"  ?a\A  that  the  reason  the  Cowboys  were 
barred  from  playing  is  because  they  did  not 
hRve  a.s  the  rules  now  require,  an  affidavit 
from  the  bartender  at  th*  night  club  thai 
Naniaih  was  formerly  assocuted  with  testify- 
ing to  the  fact  that  they  owed  no  booze  bill. 

New  Tork  won  the  game.  13  to  0.  The  score 
In  their  favor  would  have  been  higher  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  Bome  Irate  fans  from 
Bingor.  Maine,  who  had  driven  all  the  way 
to  Florida  to  see  the  game,  kept  running  out 
on  the  fleld  to  tackle  the  Jet  runners. 


Washimotok.  D.C. — In  a  reversal  of  a 
reversal  of  a  reversal  of  lt«  previous  findings, 
the  Sxipreme  Court  today  ruled  that  actually 
the  Cincinnati  Reds  had  won  the  1970  World 
Series  over  the  Baltimore  Orioles,  four  (tumes 
u>  two.  That  nullified  the  loiu-to-one  Tlc- 
torv  previously  on  the  record  books  favctf- 
ing  Baltimore 

The  high  court,  citing  precedents  from 
South  Vietnam  Jurisprudence,  said  that  Bal- 
timore's third  baseman  Brooks  Robinson 
should  have  played  his  position  lefthanded. 
and  should  also  have  not  .sent  all  thoee  amaz- 
ing tlirows  to  first  base  directly,  but  instead 
should  have  relayed  them  first  to  second  base 

Munich.  Qebmany— A  South  Vietriamese 
runner  electrified  the  sporting  world  today 
R.S,  In  the  1972  Olympics,  he  ran  the  mile  In 
a  flat  three  minutes  It  was  not  really  too 
long  ago  that  the  four-minute  barrier  was 
broken,  and  most  experts  had  thought  the 
three-minute  mlie  was  beyond  man  s  capac- 
ity. But  It  was  accomplished  today,  with 
comparative  ease. 

The  South  Vietnamese  runner  put  on  hus 
performance  solo  since  the  mile  run  gener- 
ally isn't  part  of  the  Olympic  events  He  said 
he'had  confidence  all  the  way  since  the  time 
watch  used  to  clock  him  had  been  donated 
by  President  Thleu  and  had  been  calibrated 
for  the  race  by  the  South  Vletnaoiese  court. 

Moral:  Even  more  important  at  a  victory 
party  than  champagne  Is  the  presence  some- 
where of  a  defeated  c)p[>onent. 


HUNGER— A  DISEASE   WE  CAN   END 
NOW 

Mr  ROLLINGS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  luncheon  addres.s 
delivered  by  me  before  the  63d  conference 
of  Quality  Bakers  of  America  Coopera- 
tive. Inc..  on  the  National  Day  of  Bread. 
October  5.  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  addi-e&s 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  • 

HCNOEB— A  Disease  We  Can  End  Now 

it  has  been  i>otnted  out  that  Infant  mor- 
tality In  developing  countries  often  exceeds 
100  per  1.000  live  births,  in  developed  coun- 
tries like  the  Scandanavian  ones.  It  is  only 
about  13  per  1000,  but  the  figure  for  the 
United  States  Is  31.  These  differences.  ladle& 
and  gentlemen,  are  due  In  large  measure  to 
nutritional  factors.  Hunger — malnutrition  If 
you  want  to  be  clinically  accurate— Is  one  o'. 
the  great  killers  of  mankind  Of  all  the  chil- 
dren In  the  so-called  underdeveloped  world, 
fully  a  third  and  more  are  malnourished. 
Malnutrition  kills  and  malms  the  Infant  and 
the  pre-school  child  with  wanton  disregard 
of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin.  It 
leaves  lasting  physical,  mental  and  emotional 
scars — wounds  which  will  handicap  society 
f  "r  xeneratlons  to  come 

Our  task  is  to  accept  the  fact  that  America 
has  a  problem,  too.  It  is  a  problem  of  crUls 


proportions  because  we  h«v»  nr^ny  pockets  of 
underdevelopment  IB  the  United  States  The 
evidence  of  this  crisis  Is  all  about  us — ^yet  so 
many  of  us,  even  those  In  the  food  Industry- 
seem  to  be  blind  to  all  the  warning  signals: 
the  riots,  the  rejection  of  contemporary 
valvies.  the  contempt  for  law  and  authority 

This  Is  not  the  time  or  place  for  a  grandiose 
and  graphic  presentation  of  the  hundreds  of 
statistics — all  of  which  lead  to  one  Ines- 
capable conclusion  There  are  millions  of 
hungry  people  right  here  In  our  own  country 
Not  in  Blafra,  not  In  East  Pakistan,  but  right 
here  In  our  own  backyards.  In  our  cities  and 
rural  areas.  In  every  corner  of  otir  nation 
Hunger,  malntitrltlon  and  111  health  stalk 
citizens  of  every  color  And  the  situation  Is  all 
the    more    cruel    because    It    Is    unnecessary 

Without  harvesting  another  bushel  of 
■wheat  or  another  ear  of  corn— or  baking  an- 
other loaf  of  bread—  this  country  could  pro- 
vide each  of  its  205  million  citizens  with  a 
decent  diet.  We  could  feed  the  hungry  .... 
feed  them  today  ....  if  we  had  the  will  to 
do  so. 

Tlie  Investment  would  be  returned  many 
times  over,  not  only  In  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing a  healthy  child  able  to  develop  its  talents, 
but  also  in  the  dollar  and  cent  Increases  in 
i.nllonal  productivity.  The  eflects  of  hunger 
tost  this  country — and  buslncBsmen  like 
you— far  more  than  the  most  comprehensive 
feeding  programs.  The  coet  to  otu:  own  na- 
tion has  been  estimated  at  S.30  billion  a  year 
by  Dr  Oeorpe  M.  Brlggs,  chairman  ol  the 
University  of  CallforiUa  Department  of  Nutri- 
tional Sciences  That  Is  higher  than  the  cost 
of  drug  addiction  or  aut<:jmobUe  accidents 
And  one  well-known  luternatlcHiai  scientist 
has  estimated  that  a  combination  of  popula- 
tion control  and  adequate  nutrition  would 
reap  a  10,000-fold  payofi  lor  mankind  world- 
wide Jufct  think  for  a  moment  about  all 
those  millions  of  our  own  unproductive  cit- 
izens and  billions  ol  dollars  Ivmneied  Into 
coping  with  the  side  effect*  of  malnutrition 
The  taxpayer  fools  the  blU  for  medical  care. 
!ur  school  systems  that  cant  reach  the  hun- 
gry and  lislleas  mind,  aud  eventually  for 
lifetime  mental  or  penal  care  for  those  who 
never  really  got  a  beginning.  How  much  more 
effective  it  would  be—and  economical;  1 
might  add-  to  Improve  our  food  distribution 
system  aud  wipe  out  hunger  once  and  for  ali 
aud  gel  Ihl.s  cancer  out  of  our  country  by  low- 
cost  preventative  means 

The  facts  about  hunger  have  been  docu- 
mented and  redocumented.  A  National  Nu- 
trition Survey  was  mandated  by  Congress  ii. 
1967  to  determine  sctentlflcally  the  extent 
ol  malnutrition  in  the  United  States  Thai 
survey  has  been  completed,  the  data  are  In, 
and  the  farts  are  just  plain  frightening  to 
anyone  who  cares  to  look  at  them.  But  moel 
Americans  are  blissfully  unaware  of  the 
hungry  and  are  being  kept  that  way.  And  of 
course,  the  hungry  are  never  polled.  They 
remain  Invisible  because  no  one  works  very 
hard  at  trying  to  find  them. 

However.  I  was  pleased  to  see  in  a  recent 
nationwide  campus  pkdU  that  'feeding  the 
poor  "  was  near  the  top  In  a  list  of  Issues 
voted  most  vital  by  college  and  university 
students. 

Geiitlemen.  Ignorance  does  not  alter  the 
facts  From  nine  to  42  percent  of  those  sam- 
pled In  the  National  Survey  were  anemic. 
Think  of  that— a  lifetime  of  weakness,  fa- 
tigue and  Inability  to  perform  optimally  with 
either  mind  or  body.  As  many  as  one  third  of 
the  children  from  Infancy  to  six  years  exam- 
ined by  Survey  doctors  had  already  suffered 
growth  retardation.  Unacceptable  levels  of 
all  the  reqiured  vitamins  and  minerals  were 
discovered  in  varying  percentages  throughout 
the  nation.  And.  deplorably,  it  was  discovered 
that  goiter  again  was  a  problem  because 
much  of  our  table  salt  Is  no  longer  iodized. 
Nutritional  deficiencies  before  birth  and  In 
a  child's  first  years  can  rob  a  child  of  as 


much  as  20  percent  of  brain  capacity.  It  can 
also  alter  growth  and  sap  vitality  for  life  By 
aHowlng  a  pregnant  nxHhsr  to  remain  mal- 
notirished  because  we  acorn  people  on  wel- 
fare, we  are  ptinlshing  her  unborn  child  as 
purely  as  If  we  were  to  offer  that  mother 
thalidomide  or  Inoculate  her  with  German 
measles 

I  do  not  picture  myself  as  a  do-gooder 
But  America'.?  best  resource*  have  always 
been  her  people  It  la  healthy  bodies  and 
sound  mL-ids  that  contribute  to  the  wealth 
and  well-being  of  a  nation  Hunger  Is  a  na- 
tional disgrace — a  disgrace  which  squanders 
human  resources  so  drastically  that  quite 
aside  from  any  humanitarian  consideration, 
it  should  be  Intolerable  to  a  country  which 
pride*  Itself  on  lu  good  business  sense. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Ignore  Kow — Pay 
Later'  appeared  In  the  June  Issue  of  Super- 
marketing  magazine  It  pointed  out  to  Its 
readers  that  as  human  beings  and  as  bt>el- 
nessmen  it  must  be  apparent  that  hungry 
children  whose  brains  and  t>odlee  are  forever 
stunted  will  comprise  the  bulk  of  people  who 
will  be  on  future  welfare  rolls.  One  way  or 
another  we  will  pay  I  hope  that  that  edito- 
rial signals  a  new  emphasis  on  the  part  of 
the  food  Industry  especially  those  who  bake 
bread — the  staff  of  life  I  hope  that  the  Pood 
Council  of  America's  "nutritional  awareness" 
campaign  gets  a  little  farther  ofT  the  ground 
than  it  did  last  year  and  that  all  of  you  have 
accepted  the  challenge  if  the  food  industry 
does  not  become  part  of  the  solution  we  will 
be  perfectly  justified  in  labeling  it  a  part  of 
the  prob.em  Personally  I  am  not  yet  con- 
vinced that  the  Industr?-  has  done  anything 
approaching  what  it  could  achieve  with  Its 
mind-boggling  $4  billion  advertising  budget 
and  its  creative  talent  If  a  significant  por- 
tion of  present  food  advertising  is  channeled 
into  convincing  Americans  about  good  nutri- 
tion— and  not  Jtist  pass  it  off  a.s  a  matter  of 
ignorance — then  we  could  make  great  strides 
in  winning  the  battle 

Marshal!  J  Myers  of  the  Coca  Cola  Com- 
pany's Corporate  Research  Department  re- 
cently addressed  a  conference  concerned 
with  the  Problems  and  Promisee  of  New 
Foods  He  thanked  the  conference  for  giving 
him  the  opportunity  to  discuss  "one  of  the 
approaches  Industry  Is  taking  In  order  to 
help  alleviate  hunger  and  malnutrition  In 
the  world,  namely,  protein  beverages"  He 
stressed  the  Importance  of  prot«tn  and  the 
fact  that  Industry  must  enter  the  fight 
against  hunger  and  malnutrition  His  rea- 
sons were  sound — that  not  only  does  Indtistry 
have  the  technical  talent  but  he  added, 
'perhaps  more  Imjxinantly  It  has  the  unique 
expertise  In  the  area  of  marketing  of  pro- 
ducts with  all  that  entails"  Industry,  he 
said.  Is  able  to  produce  something  that  1» 
l)oth  acceptable  auid  affordable — and  Indus- 
try ha.«  the  facilities  for  distribution  Coca 
Cola,  his  own  company,  obviously  reaches 
every  hamlet  In  the  United  States,  not  \n 
mention  the  world 

He  then  proceeded  to  tell  of  his  company's 
success  In  developing  nvitritlonal  beverages, 
beverages  which  were  promoted  and  sold 
profitably  In  many  countries — but  not  one 
mention  of  the  American  market. 

If  much  more  time  elaptses  before  his  com- 
pany offers  Its  protein  beverages  In  this 
country,  there  may  be  a  lot  of  widespread 
well-Justified  criticism  of  profit-making  in 
the  sale  of  empty  calories  in  cola  forms. 

I  know  there  are  exceptions.  For  example, 
the  YooHoo  Beverage  Corporation  has  for 
some  time  had  a  nutritions  product  in  this 
country  Others  have.  too.  bul  by  and  large, 
they  have  not  Included  the  glante  of  the  food 
Industry. 

General  Foods  has  developed  an  excellent 
high  protein  macaroni  product.  But  tbey  aie 
having  trouble  m  Its  dlstrlbutloii.  I  bave 
heard  of  their  many  dlfficultlec  in  obtaining 
Pood    and    Drug    Administration    approrals 
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And  In  gattlng  the  USX) A.  to  recognlM  tb« 
vklue  of  tb^itr  Ooldsn  Klbows  m  *  acbool 
lunch  component.  It  U  devoutly  hoped  th*t 
ihey  wUi  not  abandon  the  effort. 

There  vn  nutny  tndlvlduAl  storea  which 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  help  their  eus- 
tomera,  wealthy  and  poor  alike.  Laat  year, 
Colonlai  Suires  prepared  a  detailed  campaign 
U3  boost  good  nutrition  Colonial  prealdent 
Ernest  P.  Boyce  has  promised  an  even  greater 
campaign  thle  year.  He  said  part  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  was  that  einployeee  were 
proud  to  be  doing  something  they  felt  was 
good  and  right. 

Obviously,  hunger  la  a  byproduct  of  pov- 
erty Bailers  are  not  going  ho  be  doing  any- 
thing directly  to  ease  the  eoonumlc  pUght  >t 
the  p<x)r.  But  the  tiay  Is  gone,  gentlemeti. 
when  executives  of  the  food  induAtry  can  offer 
rood  of  good  quality  and  low  price  and  wa»h 
their  hands  of  any  further  social  responsi- 
bility to  their  fellow  citizens  Remember 
this,  a  recent  unpubllahed  poll  taken  by 
the  University  of  California  shows  that  the 
oonsumer  not  only  has  a  low  opinion  of  the 
food  Induatry,  but  that  opinion  U  steadily 
growing  worse.  Right  now.  Americans  rank 
the  food  Industry  at  the  very  bottom  for 
dollar  value  and  for  moral  and  ethical  stand- 
ards among  thoee  Industrlee  on  a  selected 
Ust. 

There  are  some  things  you  can  do  right 
now  to  become  a  part  of  the  solution.  Lets 
face  It — moet  of  ua  here  are  not  malnour- 
i-shed.  We  eat  In  quantity  about  several  tlmee 
more  than  we  need  We  derive  our  nutri- 
tional requirements  from  all  that  food  we 
consume,  with  a  lot  of  It  going  to  waste.  But 
millions  of  Amerlojuis  are  eating  only  a 
minimum  quantity  Theee  pe<»ple  c&n  be 
helped  by  the  food  Industry  so  that  the 
quantity  of  food  they  do  consume  beooniee 
more  nearUngful  In  a  nutritional  sense  One 
good  way  to  start  Is  with  bread,  which  has 
t>een  a  staple  of  man  s  diet  In  the  past. 

When  enrichment  began  In  about  1941. 
bread  began  to  play  a  vital  role  as  a  carrier 
for  additional  essential  mlcro-nutrlenis.  and 
•t,  can  be  credited  with  the  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  pellagra  and  beriberi,  for  example. 
But  we  need  to  go  much  farther  Wanting  to 
avoid  a  dls<jrderly  "horsepower  race,"  the 
FDA  has  present  rules  and  attitudes  against 
increasea  In  allowable  enrichment  of  many 
foodstuffs,  including  bread.  However,  this 
Industry  can  be  a  leader  In  petitioning  the 
FDA  for  changes  In  certain  of  the  old  ways. 
.Manufacturers  of  bread  as  well  as  other  foods 
have  dragged  their  heels  In  not  doing  this 
sooner 

I  am  certain  that  the  FDA  is  now  (wepared 
to  ta:  .  a  new  look  at  fortlflcatlon  and  en- 
richment of  all  foods.  Dr  Ogden  C.  John- 
son, the  highly  esteemed  head  of  the  PDA 
Nutrition  Division,  stated  this  clearly  at  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Nutrition  Conference  In 
Miami  only  a  month  ago  B<3th  he  and  the 
eminent  Dr.  Grace  Goldsmith,  a  physician 
and  chairman  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
pointed  out  the  superiority  of  prevention 
over  cure  of  ills  caused  by  malnutrition  It 
l3  scientifically  and  technologically  feasible 
to  produce  a  super  bread  raised  substantially 
In  Ita  level  of  usable  protein  without  affecting 
Its  other  properties  And  this  can  be  done  in 
several  ways  and  at  a  cost  of  leae  than  a 
pen*y  per  loaf  Dr  Daniel  Rosentleld  of  the 
U3DA  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service  has  this 
type  of  product  In  mind  when  he  talks  about 
"complete"  traditional  focxls. 

This  sltxiatlon  brings  to  mind  the  so-called 
Modern  Bread  In  India  and  the  successful 
advertising  campaign  for  It  there  Why  have 
US  manufacturers  not  pushed  for  similar 
fortification  Improvements  in  our  country? 
Because  you,  like  moet  everyone  else,  have 
doubted  that  hunger  or  serious  malnutrition 
la  a  problem  here. 

I  am  aware  that  present  standards  for  en- 
riched bread  define  this  product  as  an  in- 


complete food.  Tb«  rational*  Lb  that  bread 
should  represent  but  one  of  the  four  food 
group*  maklag  up  a  well-balanced  diet.  Last 
year,  when  Professor  Rofer  i.  WUIlams'  raU 
died  after  eating  a  diet  of  bread,  many  news 
reporters  mlseed  the  point  that  these  were 
his  control  animals,  T^e  other  rata  In  bis 
experlnient  thrived  on  a  diet  consisting  of 
bread  that  was  fortified  with  an  essential 
amUi)  acid  called  lysine  as  well  as  being 
fully   enriched   with   vitamins   and   minerals 

It  Is  perhaps  fitting  on  thl.s.  the  national 
Day  (.if  Bread,  that  It  Is  not  a  case  of  man 
or  rats  living  normal  lives  by  bread  alone 
But  I  have  recently  heard  of  a  case  of  a  man 
who  has  eaten  this  Uuich  with  us  today. 
Tills  gentleman  In  fact  did  enjoy  perfect 
health  for  one  month  on  a  diet  of  a  high 
protein  bread  of  his  own  invention  which 
watt  also  fully  enriched  with  vitamins  and 
minerals 

Why  should  not  the  baker  become  the 
partner  of  the  consumer'  With  your  help, 
supermarkets  can  be  In  the  forefront  of  en- 
couraging; the  fortlflcatlon  of  other  foods  and 
by  promoting  and  sellltig  them  t.i  an  In- 
formed c\i«tomer  They  can  havn  food  fairs 
either  as  a  self  promotion  stunt  or  along  with 
the  manufacturer  of  bread  and  other  food  to 
promote  good  nutrition  Let's  use  display 
tables—  handouts — anything  which  will  con- 
vince the  con.-Jumer  that  you  rare  about  htm 
as  much  as  his  paycheck  Help  show  what 
can  be  purchased  with  food  stamps  f-ir  ex- 
ample And  why  shouldn't  the  bread  Indno- 
try  deve'op  recipes  which  are  tasty  usable 
and  based  on  Inexpen.itve  and  nutritious  in- 
gredient.-^'' Yo\i  will  And  that  hoiiwewives  of 
all  kinds,  not  Just  the  p<xir.  will  he  attracted 
by  these  methods  and  will  try  them  An  In- 
terestlriij;  example  of  product  promotion  Is 
Hunt-Wesson'.'!  campalf^n  i)f  providing  spe- 
cially tailored  computer-pnxluced  meal  plan- 
ning for  customers  Hunt -Wesson  sales  have 
Jumped  because  this  represent.s  a  concern  for 
customers  that  Its  competition  has  been 
unable  to  match  There  surely  are  promotion 
analogs  that  breadmakers  could  come  up 
with. 

Another  Idea  Is  to  penitiade  the  food  editors 
of  lix-al  newspapers  to  begin  ninnlng  col- 
umns on  good  nutrition  and  nutrltloxis  mod- 
erately priced  meal.s  Remember,  the  poor 
don't  have  freerers  or  blenders  They  cant 
.stock  up  or  necessarily  take  real  advantage 
of  seasonal  prices  But  they  do  buy  bread 
and  sho\.ld  even  buy  more  of  It  If  the  baking 
Industry  fulfills  the  promise  of  becoming  a 
wtde-spectrum  f(x>d  supporter  of  the  future. 

So  gentleman  go  beyond  open  dating  which 
lets  us  know  when  bread  Is  fresh 

00  beyond  the  legally  required  specific 
listing  of  Ingredients 

Why  n3t  Ust  all  the  nutritional  Ingredients 
and,  when  known,  show  the  amount  of  the 
product  relative  to  an  adequate  diet?  Why 
not  support  nutrition  research  at  colleges 
and  universities  through  the  food  Industry's 
Nutritional  Foundation?  And  you  can  get 
solidly  behind  the  current  nutritional  edu- 
cation campaign.  The  industry  can't  atTord  to 
let  the  :971  program  droop  like  It  did  last 
year 

Let  ua  vow  to  do  everything  we  can  to  let 
people  eat  the  best  they  can  on  whatever 
funds  are  available  to  them  The  whole  na- 
tion will  be  helped  nutritionally,  those  of  us 
oversatiirated  with  saturated  fats  and  cal- 
ories, and  those  with  empty  stomachs  as  well 

1  am  convinced  that  the  food  Industry  Is 
eventually  going  to  play  a  major  role  In 
getting  this  Job  done  It  may  have  to  propa- 
gandLse  the  American  public  It  may  have 
to  wheedle  and  cajole  all  of  us  to  eat  better 
And  It  may  have  to  postpone  some  of  Its  prof- 
Its  to  convince  ourselves  with  snacks,  soft 
diet  before  filling  ourselves  with  snacks,  soft 
dnnks  and  empty  calorics.  Some  new  fiXKls 
may  have  to  be  rejected,  as  has  been  the  ex- 
perience In  the  past.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why   nutritious,  tasty,   convenient   and  safe 


food  cannot  be  Just  aa  profitable  In  the  lon| 
run.  The  apotllgbt  of  public  attention  wiu 
naturally  be  focused  with  approval  on  thoee 
companies  which  provide  the  leadership  and 
live  up  to  their  promisea  The  glare  of  pub- 
licity will  continue  to  expose  those  who  are 
Irresponsible. 

What  we  need  Is  a  national  commitment. 
Two  years  ago.  President  NUon  said  the 
moment  Is  at  hand  to  put  an  end  to  hunger 
in  America  Itself  for  all  time.  Now,  we  have 
massive  cutbacks  In  state  welfare  programs 
and  a  new  federal  welfare  scheme  which  elim- 
inates food  stamps.  We  also  have  new  r«g\ila- 
tlons  aimed  at  saving  money  by  cutting  back 
on  school  lunches  This  la  not  the  way  to 
end  hunger  -not  when  were  already  falling 
to  reach  half  of  those  who  need  help. 

This  country  has  the  means.  But  we  need 
the  leadership  to  put  that  potential  to  work. 
You  In  the  food  Industry  can  provide  Ideas 
and  education,  not  Just  limit  yourselves  to  a 
conference  or  a  campaign  once  or  twice  a 
year — but  as  a  permanent  part  of  yotir  func- 
tion m  the  economic  llfeetream  of  this  nation. 

Let  us  stop  talking  nonsense  In  this  coun- 
try about  whether  or  not  we  have  a  mal- 
nutrition problem  It's  time  we  stopped  label- 
ing such  talk  as  "politics,"  Let  us  look  at 
It  this  way  if  we  can  end  the  disease  of 
hunger  In  this  affluent  nation — get  at  those 
most  at  risk,  the  children,  the  pregnant  and 
I.  irslng  women,  the  elderly — and  we  can  do 
a  lot  about  this  through  full  enrichment  and 
fortification  of  bread  as  a  great  hunger  fight- 
er— we  can  aJso  get  at  the  non-poor  In  this 
country  This  will  allow  us  to  enjcy  the  fringe 
benefit  of  better  nutrition  for  all  Americans 
Lord  knows  we  all  need  it  even  if  many  of 
us  don't  always  realize  It 

It  Is  not  unpatriotic  to  talk  about  those 
millions  of  Americans  whose  stomachs  hurt — 
not  becatise  they're  on  a  diet — but  because 
they  have  not  had  enough  to  eat  I'm  not 
talking  about  welfare  chlslers  but  about 
children  and  women  and  old  people  the  blind 
and  the  unborn  the  desperate  who  try  to 
provide  and  Jvist  can't  Many  of  them  will 
actually  die  each  year  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
see  the  problem  sooner  But  I  can  hope  that 
by  telling  what  I  have  seen,  others  also  will 
see.  All  of  us  need  to  understand  how  hunger 
bends  the  body  and  warps  the  mind  Per- 
haps one  day,  when  men  of  good  will  gather 
together  as  we  have  today,  they  will  be  able 
to  say  proudly — I  live  In  America,  a  country 
where  no  child  cries  himself  to  sleep  becatuse 
he  Is  too  poor  to  have  enfiugh  food  to  nourish 
his  body. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ELLENDER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  President.  I  wl.sh 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
a  hearty  and  happy  congratulations  to 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  US, 
Senate,  Allen  J  Ellender.  on  the  occa- 
.skon  of  his  81.st  birthday. 

Senator  Ellender  has  been  a  distin- 
guished and  active  Member  of  this  body 
for  35  years.  For  18  years,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  served  as  the  es- 
teemed chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  F'orestry,  a  position  he 
rehnquished  in  order  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

IXirinK  the  years  1  have  known  and 
served  with  Allin  Ellender,  I  have  be- 
come Increasingly  aware  of  his  keen 
sense  of  honesty  and  his  determined 
capability  of  getting  the  Job  done.  His 
energetic  leadership  on  the  Senate  floor 
has  continuoasly  demonstrated  his  csom- 
plete  devotion  to  the  SUte  of  Louisiana 
and  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  81st  year  of  Sen- 
ator  Ellender's   vigorous   and   spirited 
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life  I  send  my  deepest  birthday  thoughts 
and  best  wishes  for  continued  years  of 
fulfillment. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  MACKIE,  FORMER 
COLORADO  STATE  LEGISLATOR 
Mr  ALLOTT  Mr.  President.  In  all  of 
our  States  there  are  a  great  number  of 
dedicated,  hard  working  State  legislators 
who  all  too  often  go  unrecognized  for 
the  selfless  work  they  perform  in  making 
democracy  work  at  the  State  level. 

One  such  man  was  John  Mackie,  of 
Colorado,  who  died  recently  .some  three 
and  a  half  years  after  he  left  the  Colo- 
rado General  A.s.sembly.  where  he  had 
served  ably  for  13  years;  sometimes  as 
majority  leader,  sometimes  as  minority 
leader,  and  sometimes  as  Just  a  first-rate 
legislator. 

Tom  Gavin,  a  political  reporter  and 
columnist  for  the  Denver  Post,  has  writ- 
ten an  eloquent  and  moving  tribute  in 
which  he  rightly  calls  Mr,  Mackie  "one 
of  the  best  State  legislators  Colorado 
ever  had,  or  may  ever  have  " 

So  that  the  rest  of  the  Senate  may 
have  the  benefit  of  reading  Mr.  Gavin's 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  lawmaker,  I 
ask  unanimou.s  con.sent  that  his  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
It  Is  Not  Too  Late  To  Sahjte  Mackk 

(By  TomOavtn) 
1  don't  like  obituaries.   I   don't   like   read- 
ing them,  I  don't  like  wTltlng  them. 

They're  too  late,  for  one  thing,  particu- 
larly If  they're  commendatory.  Praise  is  for 
the  living.  I  have  trouble  visualizing  the 
shade  of  the  dear  departed  hanging  around 
newspaper  docks,  waiting  for  the  next  edi- 
tion to  see  whether  his  life  gets  good  or  bad 
reviews. 

Sometimes,  though.  It's  hard  to  let  a  death 
go  by  with  only  a  regretful  and  privately 
muttered  "Damn  I" 

One  such  nagging  death  was  John  O. 
Mackie's. 

It  doesn't  mean  anything  to  you,  the  name 
John  Mackie? 
Don't  fret.  That's  par  for  the  course. 
John  Mackie  was  one  of  the  best  state  leg- 
islators Colorado  ever  had,  or  may  ever  have. 
But  good  state  legislators  quickly  learn  that 
If  recognition  and  gratitude  Is  Important  to 
them  they've  chosen  the  wrong  career  The 
little  public  attention  available  for  legisla- 
tors Is  almost  always  lavished  on  the  poor 
ones — those  who  go  for  the  headlines  and 
play  to  the  galleries  but  seldom  get  much 
done,  thank  God. 

Yes,  John  Mackie  was  a  good  legislator,  a 
very  good  legislator.  As  such  he  helped  .shape 
your  government — and  your  lives.  For  the 
better,  mostly.  And  for  13  years. 

But  he  resigned  three  and  a  hal.  years  ago. 
Resigned  and  moved  to  Carbondale,  where  he 
practiced  law  and  taught  political  science  In 
a  small  college  and  had  time  for  hl.s  family 
for  a  change.  And  If  you  think  legislators  are 
nearly  anonymous  persona,  you  ought  to  see 
ex-leglsiators. 

And  then— much  too  soon  for  those  who 
value  superior  citizens,  whether  In  or  out  of 
government — John  Mackie  died. 

And  I  said  "Damn!"  And  resolved  not  to 
get  sloppy  In  print  about  It,  not  generally  be- 
ing a  practitioner  of  mortuary  Journalism. 
But  strange  things  happened.  I  kept  bump- 
ing Into  persons  who  did  know  about  John 
Mackie,  and  who  were  angered — yes,  that's 
the  word,  angered — by  his  too-soon  death. 


And  many  of  tbem  ■were  liberal  Democrat.s 

John  Mackie  was  a  Republican  He  waj^  s<:. 
Republican  that  he  served  many  times  a.s 
GOP  floor  leader  In  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; sometimes  minority  leader,  some- 
times majority. 

Floor  leaders  must  champion  partisan 
political  positions  in  the  legislature,  and 
partisan  polltclal  positions  trigger  deep  po- 
litical pa-sslons  As  a  result  floor  leaders,  are 
not   always  the  most   loved   of  men 

But  here  these  Democrats,  thehe  liberal 
Democrats  were,  experiencing  a  feeling  of 
personal  loss — yes.  and  anger — over  John 
Mackie's   death. 

Which   says,   I  think,   a  great  deal. 

And  then  came  a  note  from  a  friend,  a 
Democrat  and  Carbondale  resident  who 
didn't  know  John  Mackie  untU  he  moved  to 
the  mountains,  but  who  came  to  know  him 
very  well  there. 

And  he  said: 

"I'm  currently  saddened  by  the  loss  of  a 
new  but  close  friend.  I  only  knew  John 
Mackie  for  the  2'2  years  I've  lived  here  but 
we  became  quite  close  I  was  always  Impressed 
by  his  loyalty— to  his  country,  his  state, 
party,  frlend.s  and  family. 

"Pew  people  will  ever  realize  how  much 
of  himself  he  gave  to  the  general  good,  to  the 
betterment  of  society,  to  the  roving,  confused, 
homeless  kids  he  met  through  his  kids  and 
through  his  classes  at  Colorado  Mountain 
College. 

"He  was  a  decent  man,  despite  some 
frailties,  and  I  miss  him  more  than  I  can 
say  ..." 

"So  It  goes  ..." 

And  that  says  It  about  John  MacUe  as  well 
as  anything. 

He  was  Indeed  a  decent  man. 

Decent  and  able  and  Indefatigable. 

We  haven't  so  many  of  those  that  we  can 
give  them  up  without  more  than  a  muttered 
oath  to  mark  their  passing. 

And  maybe — Just  maybe — there  Is  some 
value  to  postmortems.  Maybe  children  should 
know  what  others  thought  of  their  father. 

If  we  were  all  the  men  your  father  was, 
young  Mackles,  It'd  be  a  better  world  than 
It  Is. 


NOMINATIONS  TO  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  shortly  be  called  upon  to  act 
on  two  more  Presidential  nominations  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  Senate's  constitutional  mandate 
for  "advice  and  consent"  on  Presiden- 
tial Supreme  Court  nominations  is  one 
of  the  most  profound  responsibilities 
this  body  bears,  influencing  as  it  does  the 
course  the  Nation  will  take  for  genera- 
tlon.s  to  come,  long  after  many  of  us  who 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  play  a  role 
m  the  nominating  and  confirmation  pro- 
ceedings will  have  left  public  life. 

Many  of  us  have  debated — with  one 
another,  and  with  our  constituents,  our 
own  consciences — what  properly  should 
be  the  role  of  the  Senate  in  passing  on 
Court  nominations.  Some  of  us  are  still 
making  up  our  minds. 

Mr.  Alan  M  Dershowitz,  a  professor 
of  law  at  Harvard  Law  School,  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  analysis  of  this  ques- 
tion which  appeared  in  the  New  "Vork 
Times  of  October  17,  1971.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Der- 
showitz' article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  help  it  may  give  my  fellow- 
Senators  and  other  readers  of  the  Rec- 
ord, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senati's  RoLi;    It  Nkid  Not  Allow  the 

President  a  Pabtisan  'V'ictobt 
Forty  years  ago.  another  Republican  Pres- 
ident was  faced  with  the  responsibility  of 
filling  a  great  Supreme  Court  "chair,"  the 
one  occupied  by  Oliver  ■Wendell  Holmes  Jr. 
■When  President  Herbert  Hoover  showed  his 
list  of  prospective  candidates  to  Senator  Wil- 
liam E  Borih  of  Idaho — who  was  known  to 
favor  a  Western  Republican — Senator  Borah 
pointed  to  the  bottom  name  and  said  "Your 
Ust  Is  all  right,  but  you  handed  It  to  me 
upside  down." 

The  bottom  name  was  that  of  Benjamin 
Cardozo,  a  Democrat  from  New  York  and  a 
Jew — but  also  the  nation's  most  respected 
state  Judge  and  a  paragon  of  Judicial  virtue. 
President  Hoover  responded  that  there  were 
already  two  New  Yorkers  and  one  Jew  on  the 
court,  but  Senator  Borah  declared  "Cardozo 
belongs  as  much  to  Idaho  as  to  New  York 
(and)  anyone  who  raises  the  question  of  race 
Is  unfit  to  advise  you  concerning  so  Impor- 
tant a  matter"  The  rest,  of  course.  Is  history: 
The  CardoBO  nomination  was  unanimously — 
Indeed  instantaneously — approved  and  Pres- 
ident Hoover  was  credited  with  having  "per- 
formed the  finest  act  of  his  career  as  Presi- 
dent," 

If  the  list  of  six  potential  nominees  that 
the  Administration  submitted  to  the  Bar  As- 
sociation last  week  is  any  barometer,  there 
win  be  no  "Cardozos  "  nominated  to  fill  the 
current  vacancies  on  the  Supreme  Court,  It 
seems  clear  that  President  Nixon's  primary 
considerations  were  regional,  political  and 
sexual.  "Whether  the  two  candidates  even- 
tually nomlnat«d  will  face  confirmation  bat- 
tles of  the  kind  that  defeated  two  previous 
Nixon  nominees  Is  not  yet  known  But  a 
central  question  raised  by  the  Haynsworth 
and  Carswell  episodes  has  effectively  been 
posed  once  again:  Whaf  Is  the  Senates  ap- 
propriate role  m  passing  upon  those  proposed 
as  nominees  to  the  nation's  highest  tribunal? 
"Views  about  what  a  Senator  may  and  may 
not  properly  take  into  account  vary  Charles 
Black,  professor  of  constitutional  law  at  Yale 
and  a  leading  scholar  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
takes  what  is  perhaps  the  most  expansive 
view  of  the  Senate's  role:  "There  is  just  no 
reason  at  all  for  a  Senator's  not  voting.  In 
regard  to  confirmation  of  a  Supreme  Ciourt 
nominee,  on  the  basis  of  a  full  and  unre- 
stricted view,  not  embarrassed  by  any  pre- 
sumption, of  the  nominee's  fitness  for  the 
office."  Others  take  an  extremely  restrictive 
view  of  the  Senate's  proper  role:  According  to 
them,  a  powerful  presumption  opxerates  In 
favor  of  the  President's  choice,  a  presump- 
tion that  may  be  overcome  only  In  firm  In- 
stances of  demonstrated  incompetence  or  cor- 
ruption. 

Standing  between  these  poles  is  a  con- 
tlniuum  of  vlevre  about  the  considerations — 
political.  Judicial,  philosophical,  regional — 
which  may  properly  be  weighed  by  the  Senate 
in  exerclsmg  Its  constitutional  duties  to  Join 
with  the  President  in  appointing  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  words  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
history  of  its  adoption  seem  to  support  a  po- 
sition closer  to  the  expansive  view  advocated 
by  Professor  Black  than  to  the  restrictive  view 
which  has  held  sway  In  the  Senate  during 
this  century,  at  least  until  recent  years. 
Article  2  of  the  Constitution  says  that  the 
President  "shall  nominate  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall 
appoint  .  .  .  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court." 
The  original  proposal — which  received  con- 
siderable support  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention— was  for  the  Senate  alone  to  appoint 
Justices,  intimately,  a  compromise  was  unan- 
imously reached  whereby  the  appointing 
function  was  divided  between  the  President 
and  the  Senate.  The  Federalist  Papers  make 
It  clear  that  the  Senate  Is  supposed  to  take 
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Ita  "advice  -giving  function  serlou&ly.  In  or- 
der to  prevent  the  President  from  making 
undistinguished  appoliumenls-  not  merely 
incompetent  or  corrupt  ones;  "He  would  be 
tK.i\ix  aahamed  and  afraid  to  bring  forward 
candidates  who  had  no  other  merit  ttian  that 
of  coming  from  the  same  state  or  being 

In  some  way  or  other  personally  allied  to  hlni, 
or  of  poaaessliig  the  necessary  Inalgnlflcance 
and  pliancy  to  render  iheni  the  obaequlous 
IrLstrutnenua  of  his  pleasure 

In  this  respect,  there  Is  an  important  dis- 
tinction tietween  the  Senate  role  in  roiiflrm- 
ing  a  nominee  for  the  .Supreme  Court  and  one 
for  a  Cabinet,  or  other  Executive  pcwltlon 
The  President  should  be  ^iven  great  latitude 
m  picking  hia  Cabinet  the  people  who  will 
be  working  with  him  and  for  him.  Being 
"persooAlly  allied"  to  the  P^resident  may  well 
be  a  distinct  qiiallAcation  for  a  Cabinet  poat 
But  Supreme  Court  Justices  are  not  supposed 
to  be  the  Presidents  men;  they  are  neither 
supposed  to  work  with  him  nor  lor  him.  They 
should  be  as  independent  it  hiin  as  they  are 
of  the  Senate 

Moreover,  the  Judicial  history  of  our  first 
century  as  a  nation  Is  replete  with  instances 
of  Senate  refusal  to  cfjnflrm  Supreme  Court 
nominees  who  were  neither  Incompetent  ixt 
corrupt.  As  an  early  commentator  put  It:  "A 
party  nomination  may  be  justly  met  by  parly 
oppcKSillon.  ■  Stated  more  Kenerally  If  a  Pres- 
Kieiit  nominates  a  Justice  on  the  basis  of 
factors  other  tlian  Judicial  excellence — fac- 
tors such  as  party,  region  or  political  views — 
then  the  argument  goes,  the  Senate  Is  en- 
titled to  prefer  Its  own  party,  region  or  polit- 
ical views  to  those  of  the  President.  The  Fed- 
eralist Papers  support  the  conclusion  that 
the  Senate  need  not  sit  back  and  allow  a 
President  to  reap  partisan  political  advan- 
tage from  an  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court:  It  would  be  an  excellent  chock  up<jn 
the  spirit  of  favoritism  lu  the  President,  and 
would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  iippomt- 
meut  of  unfit  char!u:ter«  .  f'oni  a  vu-w  to 
popularity.  |  emphasis  added  |".  Tlius,  if  a 
President  is  entitled  to  try  and  implement  a 
•"Southern  strategy.  '  then  the  Senate  is  held 
to  be  equally  entitled  to  try  and  frustrate  It 

Under  Uils  view.  then,  it  Is  the  President 
who  decides  the  rules  of  the  game.  If  he  sub- 
nuts  a  uomliuitlon  that  is  regionally  moti- 
vated, the  Senate  may  properly  reject  it  on 
regional  grounds,  if  he  submits  a  nomination 
to  achieve  certain  political  objectives,  then 
the  Senate  may  pro|>erly  reject  It  If  It  does 
not  iihare  these  objectives.  But  If  the  Presi- 
dent submits  the  name  of  a  man  or  woman  of 
real  distinction  or  potential  Judicial  great- 
ness, then  It  would  be  Improper  for  tlie  Sen- 
ate to  attempt  to  convert  their  nomination 
UiUj  a  political   issue 

The  truly  perplexing  Issue  arl-ises  in  the 
context  of  a  nominee  who  lacks  sympathy 
with  the  values  reflected  In  the  BUI  of 
Rights — who  believes  in  "order"  more  than 
"Justice,"  "security"  more  than  liberty"  and 
"efdclency"  nusre  than  "equality  "  Clement 
Haynaworth  and  O  Harrold  Carswell  were 
both  denied  conflrmatlon  — at  lea.'^t  In  part - 
because  of  their  reputed  views  on  raclid  is- 
sues 1  as  were  a  number  of  nominees  during 
the  pre-  and  post-ClvU  War  eras^  And  a 
compelling  case  can  ije  made  for  a  Seimtir 
voting  against  an  otherwlM*  qualified  nomi- 
nee with  a  record  demonstrating  callousness 
about — or  opposition  to — civil  rights  or  civil 
liberties 

The  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  are 
adequate  protectors  of  order,  security  and 
emctency  But  there  must  be  a  coequal  branch 
which  Is  committed  to  the  far  more  subtle — • 
and  far  less  popular  —  values  of  Justice,  liber- 
ty and  equality  That  branch  Is  the  Siipreme 
Court,  and  If  Its  members  or  a  majority  of 
them-  were  simply  to  mirror  the  values  (  f 
the  popular  branches,  then  the  unlquenea»i  of 
the  Court  wotild  be  at  an  end.  Under  our  con- 
stitutional system  of  govemnrent.  it  Is  as 
much  the  responsibility  gt  the  Senate  as  of 


the  President  to  make  certain  that  tblB  does 
not  happen. 


POLITICAL  REPRESSION   IN 
SOUTH   VIETTNAM 

Mr.  McOOVERN  Mr.  President,  Uie 
case  of  Madame  Ngo  Ba  Thanh  exempli- 
fies all  that  is  ugly  about  the  dictatorship 
which  rules  in  Saigon  only  bocau.se 
American  .sacrifice  keejxs  it  in  power. 

In  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Thanh 
would  be  a  highly  respected  member  of 
society.  She  has  been  lui  effective  leader 
in  efforts  to  assist  farmers,  orphans, 
prisoners.  ,'et<  rans.  and  others  in  need  in 
South  Vietnam.  Her  father,  as  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  supervised  the  emi- 
gration of  those  who  came  south  after 
the  division  of  Vietnam  in  1954.  Her 
husband  has  held  Important  posts  in  the 
government. 

But  now  she  is  held  without  trial,  with- 
out visitors,  and  without  formal  charges 
sulcly  because  ,-he  was  an  ouUssxiken 
ix)litical  oprwnent  of  President  Thieu,  an 
active  supi>orter  of  General  Minh.  and  a 
firm  advocate  of  peace  In  Indochina. 

She  Is  one  of  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese, including  members  of  the  as-sem- 
bly.  newspaper  ediUirs.  and  the  runnenjp 
in  the  last  presidential  election,  who  are 
in  similar  circuni.stance.s  becau.se  they 
sought  to  practice  self-deU'imination. 

The  Nixon  administrations  preten.se 
that  we  remain  in  Vietnam  to  .secure  that 
right  for  the  Vietnamese  people  is  as  big 
a  fraud  on  Uie  American  people  as  the  so- 
called  eleiliun  of  President  Thieu  earher 
tins  mtin'Ji 

Tliere  is  but  one  way  to  end  it.  and  that 
Is  to  set  an  early  deadline  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  U  S  forces  from  Vietnam, 
.so  the  people  of  that  country  can  settle 
their  own  affairs. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  frtim  the  New  York 
Times,  describing  the  case  of  Madame 
Ngo  Ba  Thanh,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beu^g  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Saicon    RErt'sta   To   Friz    Wiui    For;    Court 

Rejects    Petition    for    Woman    Lawrn's 

Relkase 

(By  Gloria  Einerv-in) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam.  September  5. — A 
petition  for  the  temporary  release  from  pris- 
on of  Mrs  Ngo  Ba  Thanh,  a  leading  critic  of 
the  war  and  of  the  Saigon  Oovernment.  has 
been  refused  by  a  court  here 

Tlie  arre.st  of  Mrs  Thanh,  a  lawyer,  on 
Aug  17  was  made  late  in  the  day  by  plaln- 
ciothesmen.  who  reportedly  pulled  her  out 
of  her  automobile.  She  was  charged  with 
s.ssaulting  a  Judge  In  June  Before  charging 
her.  the  senior  Investigating  magistrate  In 
Saigon  Dang  Vu  Ham  called  witnesses  who 
reportedly  Included  members  of  his  staff  Two 
were  policemen  Cross-examination  of  the 
witness*-,  *:ifi  not  permitted 

Two  days  after  her  arretit.  Mrs  Thanh  was 
sent  to  Thu  Due  Prison,  outside  Saigon. 
where  she  shares  a  cell  with  30  other  women. 

Other  Vietnamese  critics  of  the  war  and 
of  President  Nguyen  Van  Thle\i  believe  that 
by  Imprisoning  Mrs  Thanh  the  fiovemment 
has  attempted  to  silence  her  during  a  sen- 
sitive and  uneasy  time  In  Vietnamese  politics 
Mrs  Inanh  wa.s  a  supporter  of  C>«n  Duong 
Van  tflnh.  who  pulled  out  of  the  Presidential 
election,  leaving  President  Thieu  as  the  sole 
candidate  on  Oct.  3. 


SENATOR    IS    VISITOR 

The  small,  energetic  Mrs  Thanh,  who  w!!l 
be  40  years  old  this  month.  Is  well  known 
here.  In  the  last  few  years  she  has  received 
many  United  States  Congressmen,  or  their 
aides,  to  inform  them  of  the  jKisltlon  of 
President  Thieus  opponents  The  last  Amer- 
ican visitor  to  see  her  was  Senate^'  Adlal  K. 
Stevenson  ad.  who  spoKe  with  tier  the  morn- 
ing of  her  arre.st 

No  date  has  beon  set  f<-«r  her  trial  The 
Supreme  Court  of  8<juth  Vietnam  has  been 
ask'-d  by  Mrs.  Thanh's  lawyer.  Nguyen  Long, 
to  investigate  what  he  says  are  irregularities 
in  her  case  He  says  tliat  she  has  been  im- 
prisoned fur  political  reasons. 

The  assault  charges  against  Mrs  Thanh 
resulted  from  an  Incident  or.  June  22  In 
Oladlnh.  a  Saigon  suburb,  when  she  and  a 
group  of  Buddhist  nuns  gathered  outside  a 
courthouse  to  protest  a  ruling  of  Judge  Ngu- 
yen Van  1  ho  He  had  decided  in  a  controversy 
between  nuns  and  monks  that  only  the  moiiks 
had  the  right  to  live  In  a  local  pagc<la. 

On  leaving  the  courthouse,  the  Judge 
tripped  and  fell  He  charged  that  Mrs  Thanh 
was  responsible  But  the  nuns  assert  that  he 
hud  only  slipped. 

Mrs  T^ianh.  who  Is  fluent  in  four  lan- 
guages, became  a  lawyer  after  studying  at 
the  University  of  Paris  and  at  the  Unlveralty 
of  Baroeluna.  She  received  a  master's  degree 
In  comparative  law  from  Columbia  University 
In  New  'York. 

One  group  she  heads  Is  called  the  Viet- 
namese Women's  Movement  to  the  Right  to 
Uie  She  Is  co-chairman  of  another  anti-war, 
anti-Government  group  called  the  People's 
Front  Struggling  for  Peace  She  has  al-so  al- 
lied herself  with  a  Vletname&e  committee 
working  for  prison  reform. 

FATHER    DEPORTED 

TTie  husband  of  Mrs  Ngo  Ba  Thanh — she 
follo'wed  the  Western  custom  of  using  his 
name  after  marriage -was  director  of  the 
InstltTite  of  Oceanography,  but  lost  his  post 
because  of  his  wife's  political  actlvl-les  The 
couple  have  four  children,  who  are  in  their 
teens. 

Mrs  Thanh's  father  Dr  Pham  Van  Huyen. 
was  Imprisoned  In  South  Vietnam  in  1»61  and 
1&'}4  fiT  his  etTorus  to  taring  Bb<iut  peace.  He 
had  held  posts  In  the  Oovernment  of  the 
late  President   Ngo  Dlnh  Olem. 

He  draftcil  a  widely  publicized  fjeace  peti- 
tion !n  February.  1B65.  and  was  the  first  to 
sign  it  It  led  to  his  deportation  to  North 
Vietnam  Now  living  in  France.  Dr  Huyen  has 
continued  bis  protests  against  the  Vietnam 
war. 


Ailing  Woman  Critic  of  Regime  Hfld  in 
Saigon  Poi-ice  Hobfitai. 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  September  26  — 
Mrs.  Ngo  Ba  Thanh,  an  an U -Government  and 
anil-war  Intellectual  la  again  being  held  by 
the  police  over  the  protests  of  her  lawyers 
and  other  Vietnamese  liberals  who  oppose  the 
one-man  presidential  elections  next  month. 

Mrs.  Thanh,  a  40-year-oId  key  figure  In 
several  peace  groups  here.  Ls  In  a  p<illce  hos- 
pital, suffering  from  asthmatic  attacks 

.Mrs.  Thanh  and  Miss  Tran  Thl  Lan.  22 
years  old,  who  works  with  her.  were  arrested 
on  Sept    18.  No  charges  have  been  made 

Mrs.  Thanh,  who  had  Just  been  released 
from  prison  two  days  earlier,  was  present  with 
Miss  Lan  at  a  demonstration  against  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thieu  lu  front  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  The  demonstration  was  dis- 
persed by  tear  gas  and  the  women  were  the 
only  ones  detained. 

HER   HI'SBANO   BREAKS   IN 

Although  Mrs  Thanh  Is  n.rt  allowed  visi- 
tors her  hu.sband  and  a  lawyer  managed  yes- 
terday to  break  into  her  room  In  the  mu- 
nl<-li:»I  hospital  here  for  policemen  and  their 
dependent*  The  two  men  were  accompanied 
by  an  American  correspondent. 
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Police  ofBclals  say  that  Mrs  Thanh  is  not 
imprisoned  but  Is  only  being  detained.  Her 
lawyer.  Nguyen  Long,  says  she  was  put  In  a 
police  hospital,  which  does  not  take  prison- 
ers or  detainees,  to  avoid  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  she  \s  a  prisoner 

A  police  doctor  allowed  the  visitors  to  suy 
briefly  He  said  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
tear  gas  might  have  aggravated  her  condi- 
tion. Mrs.  Thanh,  who  Is  staying  in  the 
same  room  with  Miss  Lan.  appeared  pallid: 
Miss  Lan  said  she  has  been  nauseated  fre- 
quently   and    had    vomited    blood. 

Mrs.  Thanh  was  last  arrested  on  Aug  17 
on  charges  of  assault,  and  released  tempo- 
rarily on  Sept  16  No  trial  date  was  .set.  Miss 
Lan  said  Mrs  Thanh  wa.s  treated  decently 
and  was  given  oxygen  when  breathing  lie- 
came  dlfflcult. 


CUBA 

Mr.  KENNEX)Y.  Mr.  President,  the 
complex  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
Cuba  in  the  past  12  years  have  proved 
difficult  for  the  outsider  to  evaluate. 
Regardless  of  our  natural  aversion  to 
the  authoritarian  aspects  of  the  regime, 
we  owe  ourselves  as  an  objective  an  eval- 
uation as  passible  of  what  has  occurred 
in  education,  In  health,  in  housing,  in 
agriculture,  in  industnahzation,  in  social 
and  political  justice. 

For  that  reason,  a  series  of  articles 
such  as  those  recently  written  by  Mar- 
tin Schram  of  Newsday  are  of  consider- 
able interest. 

The  Eirticles.  which  followed  a  month- 
long  visit  by  Mr.  Scliram.  provide  sub- 
stantial and  important  contributions  to 
our  understanding  of  what  the  Castro 
revolution  has  meant  to  the  people  of 
Cuba  For  that  reason.  I  strongly  recom- 
inend  them  to  the  attention  of  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimoas  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following 
articles  and  editorials  from  Newsday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Newsday.  July  37.   19711 
The  Castro  Problem 

In  1962  the  United  States  slapped  a  stiff 
economic  and  political  quarantine  on  Fidel 
Castro's  Cuba.  While  the  American  flst  has 
rtmalned  clenched  over  the  past  11  years, 
events  both  inside  Cuba  and  throughout 
Ijitin  America  have  dramatJcaily  changed 
For  several  reasons,  the  time  is  ripe  for  a 
searching  reappraisal  of  our  non-recognitloa 
of  Havana. 

For  one  thing,  Fidel  Castro  Is  no  longer 
a  revolutionary  giant-killer  If  his  image  ever 
was  valid.  It  failed  to  survive  the  demise 
of  Che  Guevara  in  the  forests  of  Bolivia. 
Ftjr  the  only  iJitln  American  government 
approaching  a  Communist  regime  that  has 
come  to  pyower  In  the  Intervening  years 
was  elected  through  cla.sslcally  democratic 
procedures  And  that  socialist  government. 
Allende's  Chile,  enjoys  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States 

But  while  Castro  has  tailed  to  communlze 
Latin  America,  he  has  successfully,  though 
not  democratically,  consolidated  his  hold 
over  the  Cuban  people  Washington's  quar- 
antine policy,  which  was  designed  to  shake 
the  Havana  regime,  has  been  no  more  suc- 
cessful, and  about  as  lU-concelved,  as  was 
the  abortive  Bay  of  Pigs  operation  of  1961. 
To  the  extent  that  US  policy  has  had  any 
edect  at  all.  it  has  (a)  enhanced  P^del 
Castro's  martyr  image  m  the  eyea  of  the 
Cuban  people:  (b)  increased  Castro's  de- 
pendency on  Moscow,  and  (ci  divided  the 
Western  hemlsiphere  Into  pro-Castro  and 
antl-Castro  camps. 


|Prom  Newsday.  Sept  7.  1071  ] 
Cuba  Todat:    Shabbiness,   Long   Ungs   and 

Enthusiasm 
( By  Martin  Schram) 
Immigration  is  moving  slowly  at  Mexico 
City  airport  Out«ide,  the  Soviet  Hyushln 
n  18  prop-jet  waits.  Inaide,  one  unusual 
task  remains  for  the  official  with  the  red- 
brown  face,  slicked  black  hair  and  pencil-line 
mou-stache.  a  man  whose  appearance  reveals 
that  he  is  as  Mexican  as  the  pyramids  of 
Teoilhuacan 

The  Immigration  man  begins  posing  pas- 
sengers in  groups  of  five  or  six  for  official 
siiapshot  portraits  As  the  camera  clicks,  one 
passenger,  a  bearded  American  leftist,  chirps 
■  Smlie  pretty  for  the  CIA  "  Almost  everybody 
lRugh.s:  but  at  the  same  time,  almost  every- 
body believes  the  bearded  one  Is  right  The 
CIA  will  want  to  know  alxut  this  group,  they 
figure,  because  this  plane  is  heading  to  Cuba. 
The  Mexican  government  will  not  answer 
questions  about  these  photographs  "There 
are  certain  things  that  are  done  as  a  matter 
of  policy  they  don't  want  to  explain  to  any- 
one," Alberto  Becerrs -Sierra.  Mexican  min- 
ister in  Washington  said  '•This  Is  strictly 
Mexican  policy  .  but  I  don't  think  anyone 
here  could  flatly  deny  that  we've  ever  seen 
any  of  the  photographs" 

About  10  other  Americans  are  boarding  the 
scheduled  Friday  Cubana  Airlines  flight  from 
Mexico  to  Havana  All  say  in  conversations 
that  they  are  political  leftists,  generally  sym- 
pathetic to  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba  All.  of  course, 
have  been  granted  visas  by  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment But  many  are  traveling  without  the 
special  U.S.  State  Department  permission 
that  is  technically  required  since  U.S.  pass- 
jxjrts  officially  prohibit  travel  to  Cuba.  Be- 
cause there  are  no  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  US  and  Cuba.  Americans  who 
want  to  go  to  Cuba  must  get  there  via  Mexico 
or    Spain    or   some    other    willing   country. 

The  plane  has  a  picture  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  a  small  North  Vietnamese  flag  Inside  It 
takes  off  two  hours  late,  and  the  passengers 
settle  back  to  enjoy  Cuban  hospitality  For 
reading  enjoyment  there  are  copies  of  the 
official  Cuban  government  newspaper.  Gran- 
ma  For  smoking  enjoyment  there  are  Cuban 
cigars  and  clgarets  For  dining  enjoyment 
there  Is  Cuban  luncheon  cuisine  broth,  l>eef, 
rice.  peas.  cake,  sweet  dark  coffee  and  beer 
on  the  rock* — an  almost  amber  Cuban  brew 
that  Is  chilled  by  being  poured  over  a  chunk 
of  Ice  On  the  ground  In  Havana  about  three 
hours  later,  passengers  are  greeted  by  a 
fellow   with   a   tray   of   frozen   daiquiris 

So  begins  the  first  38  days  in  Cuba  First 
impressions  are  striking  and  a  month  later 
they  still  remain  valid  as  keys  to  life  In 
Cuba  today: 

The  slogans  that  are  everywhere:  It  Is 
more  than  13  years  since  Castro  came  to 
p>ower  and  Cubans  are  still  being  urged  at 
every  turn  to  sacrifice,  to  give  their  all  for 
their  island  republic.  Billboards,  red  neon 
signs  atop  buildings  and  even  water  towers 
serve  up  pep-talk  slogans:  "1971  —  Year  of 
Productivity,"  "To  Die  for  the  Fatherland 
Is  to  Live  "  and  Fidel  Castro's  favorite 
speech-closer.  "Fatherland  or  Death!  We 
Shall  Vanquish  "  TTiere  is  no  commercial 
advertising  on  billboards,  but  there  are  scores 
of  portraits  of  Jose  Marti  (Cuba's  father 
figure)  and  Errnesto  (Chei  Guevara  to  re- 
mind Cubans  of  revolutionary  sacrifices 
past,  and  there  are  scores  of  billboards  pro- 
claiming "Liberty  for  Angela  Davis"  to  re- 
mind Cubans  of  revolutionary  sacrifices 
present 

The  alisence  of  beggars:  Unlike  most  oth- 
er countries  In  Latin  America,  there  are 
jio  children  or  adults  stopping  strangers  to 
plead  with  hungry,  hollow  eyes  lor  a  few 
centavos  for  food  But  foreigners  in  Cuba 
are  often  stopped  by  children  asking  for 
'  ChlcleU '  and  by  adulu  asking  for  clga- 
rets   because  chewing  gum  cannot  be  bought 


under  the  tight  rations  system  in  Cuba, 
and  cigaret  rations  are  down  to  a  pack  a 
week. 

The  long  lines  of  people:  Lines  a  block 
long  waiting  to  get  into  restaurants  and 
snack  counters  Lines  in  shops  and  even 
grocery  stores,  where  ration  t)ooks  must  be 
checked  On  a  summer  evening  at  the  famed 
Copf>eIia  ice-cream  emporium  In  Havana 
one  must  often  wait  an  hour  In  a  lin.'  to  get 
a  ticket  to  stand  In  another  line  for  45 
minutes  to  get  to  the  counter  to  buy  one  of 
the  world's  most  delicious  ice-cream  cones  for 
one  peso  (Hi. 

The  people  in  the  lines:  They  are  quiet 
and  polite  There  is  no  gay  backslapplng  and 
Joking  that  one  might  expect  of  the 
Cubans  In  another  era  or  another  locale. 
But  neither  are  there  frequent  or  heated 
disputes  over  who  got  in  line  first  Not  sur- 
prisingly, there  are  Cubans  standing  in  lines 
who  grumble  unhappUy  over  the  economic 
woes  that  make  life  so  difficult  In  Cuba 
But  there  seem  to  be  more  people  stand- 
ing in  the  lines  who  say  (to  an  American 
reporter)  that  they  are  willing  to  put  up 
with  the  Inconveniences  for  the  sake  of  the 
revolution.  "TTie  cola  |Une|  Is  now  a  way  of 
life  in  Cuba."  observed  one  Cuban  official, 
laughingly  "We  ourselves  WU  the  Joke  about 
the  man  who  slopped  to  light  a  cigaret  out- 
side a  movie  theater  and  when  he  turned 
around  50  people  had  formed  a  cola  behind 
him." 

The  emptiness  of  the  stores  The  big  de- 
partment stores  EUong  Galiano  Street  in 
downtown  Havana— La  Epoca.  Pin  de  Siglo. 
Plogar — are  still  open,  but  not  really  open 
few  business  They  stand  like  empty  caverns; 
a  child  cries  out  in  one  store  and  his  voice 
echoes  as  in  a  tunnel  There  are  rows  and 
rows  of  bare  shelves  Material  purchases  are 
resuicted  to  necossiUes;  the  population  is 
divided  into  groups,  with  only  one  group 
able  to  shop  on  any  given  day  In  one  corner 
of  each  store  Is  a  cluster  of  shmy  appli- 
ances refrigerators  assembled  in  Cuba.  So- 
viet television  sets.  East  German  radios, 
blenders,  pressure  cookers,  but  all  these  are 
sold  only  to  honored  people  who  have  been 
chosen  as  the  best  workers  in  their  factories 
by  colleagues  in  their  government-run  trade 
union. 

The  general  shabblness  of  the  city  of 
Havana  Buildings  stand  In  need  of  repair, 
seemingly  last  painted  before  the  Castro 
revolution. 

The  American  cars  from  the  pre-Castro 
1950E  Vintage  models  that  have  long  since 
lost  their  paint  and  original  parts,  but  that 
creak  along  adequately  In  tribute  to  Cuba's 
mechanics. 

The  public  telephones  which  are  free  Tht 
most  recent  phone  t>ook  In  Havana  entitled 
••1967_YeRr  of  Heroic  Vietnam.'  has  a  cover 
portrait  of  Fidel  with  Cuban  soldiers  In  fa- 
tigues and  Vietnamese  soldiers  in  blue  pa- 
Jamas. 

The  Havana  Libre  Hotel,  built  by  Hilton 
Just  before  the  Revolution,  run  now  by  the 
Castro  government  as  the  mainstay  for  gov- 
ernment-invited tourists  A  large  modem 
lobbv  decorated  year  round  in  what  look? 
like  pastel  Christmas  ornamentation  wUh  a 
beautiful  glass  dome  roof  that  leaks  like 
a  sieve  during  the  frequent  afternoon  rains 
The  carpets  are  faded  and  worn  the  ele- 
vator operators  and  desk  clerks  most  courte- 
ous the  telephone  operators  overworked  but 
unneces'^arily  rude  And  the  laundry  service 
is  run  by  people  who  will  promise  four  d»ys 
straight  to  pick  up  soiled  clothes  and  then 
not  show  up.  and  who  will  repeat  this  the 
following  week  to  show  that  the  first  per- 
formance was  no  fluke 

The  femininity  that  remains .  Foreigners 
usually  note  that  all  Cuban  girls  now  take 
mUitary  training  in  high  school  and  that 
vinlformed  Culian  women  direct  irafDc  They 
nUght  take  a  quick  glance  and  conclude  that 
Cuban  women  have  abandoned  the  lemuune 
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way  of  life,  but  that  Is  not  «o.  There  are  »tlll 
girls  In  tight  and  ailurlng  costumes  who 
dance  Ln  the  shows  at  nightclubs  and  caba- 
ret*—  lUte  the  show  at  the  Hotel  Interaa- 
clonal  on  Varadero  B«acb  And  during  the 
week  before  Pldelg  annual  26th  of  July 
speech,  the  nightly  carnival  parade  down 
El  Prado  featured  a  steady  stream  of  flouts 
with  girls  In  leotards  dancing  and  shaking 
In  the  finest  tradition  of  the  Orange  Bowl 
and  Roee  Bowl  paxades  There  w<ui  even  a 
very  regal,  very  feminine  Carnival  queen 
with  her  royal  coiirt.  (While  the  groups 
dancing  dnwn  the  »tre«-t  In  the  parade  were 
composed  predominantly  of  blacks,  the 
queen  ajid  her  court  were  all  white,  save  one 
mulatto  princess.) 

The  spirit  of  the  pro -Castro  Cubans:  By 
no  means  all  residents  of  thla  Island  republic 
favor  revolutionary  government  But  many 
do,  and  they  talk  enthuslaatlcally  about 
what  the  future  will  bring,  even  as  they  put 
up  with  the  niaiiy  material  hardships  in 
Cuba  today  Perhaps  Cuba  Is  the  only  coun- 
try where  the  following  scene  could  take 
place;  It  Ib  midnight,  beginning  the  26th  of 
July,  at  the  open-air  Troplcana  Nightclub 
Suddenly  a  fireworks  display  goes  off  bril- 
liantly within  the  nightclub,  and  dancers  on 
stage  and  people  In  the  audience  stand  and 
sing  the  national  anthem  'Cuba,  Cuba, 
Cuba"  they  chant,  and  for  the  next  hour 
they  celebrate  by  singing  patriotic  songs  In 
small  groups — In  this  expensive  nightclub 
that  was  the  playground  of  rich  Americans 
The  sensitivity  over  photographs:  During 
my  stay,  I  was  allowed  to  travel  around  In 
HavajiB  without  escort,  seeing  whatever  I 
chose  ?!peftklng  with  whomever  I  chose.  My 
travel  had  to  be  bv  local  bus.  as  taxia  and 
cars  were  '.i-iually  not  available  to  me  But 
photographs  were  .something  el.se  Photo- 
graphs. I  was  told,  were  not  allowed  of  dock 
areas,  oil  storage  tanks,  radar  antennas  or 
anything  military — even  a  soldier  standing 
on  a  roadway  or  an  ordinary  Soviet  Jeep. 
When  I  took  a  photo  In  the  old  Woolworth 
store  mow  called  'El  Ten  Cent"!  of  the  rows 
and  rows  of  empty  shelves  a  man  approached 
me.  Identified  himself  as  a  'government  of- 
ficial" and  led  me  upstairs  to  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  grovernment-run  store  In  the 
heart  of  Havana.  This  administrator  conOs- 
oated  my  film 

(From  Newsday.  Sept.  8,  1971) 

CtTBA  ToDAT :  What's  Happening  in  the 
United  States? 
(By  Martin  Schram) 
Mighty    Mouse    has    liberated    his    fellow 
rodents  and  departed.  Humphrey   Bogart   Is 
waiting  In  the  wings.  But  now  the  blue-gray 
tut)e  la  beaming  stUI  another  North  Ameri- 
can   folk    hero    Into    the    living    rooma    of 
Havana, 

"An-gel-a  Davis  ,  .  ." — The  popular  song 
all  Cuba  Is  singing  comes  out  of  the  Soviet- 
model  television  set.  The  striking  face  and 
Afro  hairdo  of  the  young  American  radical 
lingers  on  the  screen.  There  Is  an  abrupt  cut- 
away to  fierce-looking  American  police  In 
riot  helmets  and  gas  masks  charging  forward 
with  clubs  swinging.  Back  to  Angela  Davis. 
Then  to  American  {K)llce. 

Slowly,  dramatically,  through  still  photoe 
and  motion-picture  film,  the  television  t«iu 
the  Cuban  version  of  the  story  of  Angela 
Davis — how  she  was  hunted  by  the  police, 
how  she  was  found  hiding  beneath  that  non- 
Afro  wig.  how  she  was  Jailed.  Again  the  head- 
shot  of  the  beautiful  black  revolutionary 
lingers  on  Cuban  television  screens.  And  all 
the  while,  the  song's  refrain  Is  heard: 
"An-gel-a  Davis.   Cuba  wants  your  liberty!" 

Just  like  the  American  kiddle  cartoona  In 
the  early  evenings  and  the  n!c1  American 
movies  at  night,  the  Angela  Davis  story  Ls 
presented  courtesy  of  the  government's 
Liberation  television  network.  It  is  one  of 
the  ways  Pidel  Castro  s  regime  helps  Cuba 
keep  tabs  on  life  In  the  UJ3. 


When  Cubans  are  not  at  home  watching 
television,  they  are  often  in  theaters  watch- 
ing movies  And  aoaong  the  visual  fare  in 
many  of  Cuba's  leading  theaters  are  "docu- 
meiitar'.es"  that  are.  like  the  Angela  Davis 
story.  c:nemaUcally  beautiful  and  propagan- 
dlstlcally  powerful 

For  Instance,  there  1.3  the  >ne  that  opens 
with  a  shot  of  a  woman  holding  her  hands 
over  her  breasts  It  Is  an  attack  on  the  US 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  The  film  cues 
the  CIA  involvement  in  the  ly61  Bay  of  Pigs 
tiiva-sloii  and  then  charges  that  the  CIA 
was  also  resporislble  for  the  murder  Is-it  year 
of  Chiles  army  commander.  Oen  Rene 
Schneider  Chereau  In  a  subsequent  eerie 
bit.  the  CIA  is  depicted  as  the  center  of  a 
myaterlou-s  spider  web 

Then  there  la  the  documentary  that  opens 
with  photiie  of  I^resideiit  Nixon  and  Oen. 
Crelghlon  At:rams.  U.S.  commander  In  Viet- 
nam It  features  a  creative  musical  score  In 
the  banci^round;  the  main  theme  is  Country 
Joe  Marl>:>nald  s  I-Ffel-Llke-Im-Fix-to-Dle 
Rag":  And  It's  one,  two,  three,  whatre  we 
flgtitln'  for?  .  .  Ain't  no  time  to  wonder 
why.  whoopee  we're  all  gonna  die  "  For 
counterpoint,  there  is  a  discordant  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner   ■ 

The  film  Is  telling  the  story  of  the  UJ8.- 
Sfiulh  Vletname.se  Incursion  Into  Laos.  It 
shows  the  U.S.  newsreei  films  of  South  Vlet- 
name.se troops  fleeing  In  panic.  Slipped  Into 
the  mltliil  of  the  documentary  Is  a  cartoon 
of  Nixon  fleeing  in  panic 

Another  chunk  of  Americana  that  the 
Castro  government  enthusiastically  passed 
along  to  Cubans  was  the  episodic  saga  of  the 
Pentagon  papers,  or  The  Secret  Docu- 
ments," as  the  Cubans  call   them. 

The  official  government  newspaper.  Qran- 
ma,  published  numerous  articles  dealing 
with  the  Pentagon  papers — from  the  flrst 
revelations  in  the  New  'i'ork  Times  to  the 
varied  federal  government  actions  against 
the  newspapers  and  Daniel  EUsberg. 

And  m  editorial  comments,  the  Cuban 
press  observed  that  the  Pentagon  papers 
proved  that  the  U.S.  government  has  lied  to 
Americans  and  has  withheld  the  uue  facts 
about  Vietnam. 

In  contrast  to  the  coverage  given  the 
Pentagon  papers,  the  most  recent  Apollo 
moon  landing  by  the  US  astronauts  received 
scant  attention  In  Granma — small  articles 
tucked  away  on  the  Inside  International  page. 
And  President  Nixon's  planned  trip  to  main- 
land China  was  announced  in  one  news  story; 
btit  there  was  no  editorial  comment,  and  the 
Cuban  press  did  not  bother  to  carry  the  sig- 
nificant later  news  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
mild,  realistic  reaction  to  Uie  planned  trip. 
Cubans  see  the  U.S.  participation  In  the 
war  In  Vietnam  from  the  perspective  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Recently,  for  example. 
Granma  published  an  edttorleJ  from  Khan 
Dan,  the  North  Vietnamese  dally,  under  the 
headline:  "The  Nixon  Doctrine  Is  Headed  for 
Complete  Defeat."  The  editorial  warned  that 
"the  Nixon  Doctrine"  is  very  wicked  and 
"perfidious. " 

In  the  headline  and  editorial,  as  in  every 
Issue  of  Granma,  the  name  of  President 
Nixon  is  given  a  vicious  little  twist.  Oranma's 
style  omits  the  "x  "  In  "Nixon"  In  place  of  the 
"X,"  Granma  Inserts  a  Nazi  swastika. 

Epilogue:  In  Camaguey  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  four  Cuban  youtlis  In  their  early  306 
stopped  to  talk  with  an  American  reporter 
along  the  narrow  downtown  main  street, 
Calle  Avellaneda.  Two  were  students,  one  a 
mechanic  and  one  on  leave  from  a  three-year 
hitch  In  the  army. 

All  four  were  Intensely  proud  of  their 
country  and  its  accomplishments — the  op- 
portunity for  every  Cuban  youth  to  attend 
a  university  free  of  cJiar^e  the  opportunity 
for  all  Cubans  to  receive  free  medical  care. 
And  at  the  same  time,  all  four  were  Lntenaely 
Interested  in  how  p«ople  oan  possibly  endure 
life  today  in  the  U.S.  They  were  concerned. 


they   said,    because   they   like   the   American 
people,  but  not  the  American  government, 

"It  must  be  very  bad  in  the  U.8  now," 
said  cue  of  the  students.  What  did  he  mean? 
One  by  one.  the  four  started  ticking  off  a  list 
of  bad  things  Police  bruUlity  .  the  se- 
cret documents  that  showed  that  your  gov- 
emnieni  does  not  tell  yovi  Lhe  trutJi  . 
racial  discrimination  |I  hear  Nef^njea  have 
to  ride  in  a  special  section  of  the  buses,  said 
one  youth  who  was  black]  .  .  a«aa.s6lna- 
tlons  .  .   .  gangsters  unemployment   . 

American    aggression     m     Vietnam       .       Lao* 
Cambodia 

The  reporter  a.sked  the  youths  whom  they 
thought  tiie  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment troops  were  flghtlng  agaln.st  in 
South  Vietnam  The  South  Vietnamese  pe.)- 
ple."  the  youths  answered  How  about  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers?  Ttie  young  men  from 
Oamaguey  replied  that  they  had  not  heard 
of  any  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  being  in 
South  Vietnam  They  did  not  think  this 
oould  be  true.  And  their  opinions  were  echoed 
by  scores  of  persona  interviewed  throughout 
the  country 

(From  Newsday.  Sept.  9.   1971] 

Cuba  Today    Molding  Student- Worktrs 
(By  Martin  Schram) 

Workers  move  purposefully  across  the  red 
soli  of  the  state  citrus  plantation  and  the 
country  air  is  heavy  with  their  dust.  Their 
tools  are  nonagrarian :  cranes,  scaffolds,  and 
air  hammers  Tliey  are  working  to  build  the 
"New  Man"  of  the  Cuban  Revolution 

Piece  by  piece,  cranes  lift  prefabricated 
concrete  sections  into  place,  and  the  struc- 
ture Is  quick  to  take  shape  It  will  be  a 
Junior  high  school,  the  second  built  so  far 
on  the  34-square-mlle  plantation  at  Victoria 
de  Olron  In  the  province  of  Matanzas  Two 
down,  68  to  go. 

The  plantation's  70  Junior  high  schools 
win  be  home  and  classroom  for  35.000  chil- 
dren aged  14  to  18.  The  children.  In  turn, 
win  comprise  the  work  force  for  the  planta- 
tion, producing  annually  1,000.000  metric 
tons  of  fruit  on  lands  the  stee  of  the  City  of 
Miami. 

"School  In  the  Countryside."  the  plan  is 
csdled.  And  It  is  bigger  than  Just  citrus  It  is. 
In  a  sense,  a  blueprint  for  the  future  of  Fidel 
Castro's  Cuba. 

Eventually  the  plan  win  take  all  students 
away  from  their  homes  and  parents  when 
they  reach  seventh  grade  and  bus  them  to 
work-center  schools  In  the  countryside  There 
they  will  live  In  dormitories  all  week  and 
spend  three  hours  a  day  working  In  the  fields 
In  addition  to  their  classroom  hours.  By  1980. 
Cuban  ofHclals  hope,  there  will  be  no  more 
Junior  high  schools  lu  the  cities;  studenu 
will  have  to  go  to  school  In  the  countryside. 

The  plan  has  many  purposes.  First,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  solution  to  the  manpower 
shortage.  Cuba  has  no  unemployment  prob- 
lem; 600, CKX)  of  her  citizens  have  fled  since 
Castro  came  to  power,  creating  a  shortage  of 
workers. 

Then  there  are  the  purely  educational 
benefits.  The  schools  will  be  modern,  with 
laboratories  stocked  with  the  most  up-to- 
date  scientific  Instruments. 

But  perhaps  most  ImfKJrtant,  the  plan  rep- 
resents an  effort  to  curb  the  Infiuence  of  the 
home  and  family  on  youths,  strengthening  at 
the  same  time  the  Infiuence  of  the  Commu- 
nist state  "This  Is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant underlying  factors.  "  ob.served  one 
Cuban  offlclal.  "When  It  is  necessary  to  break 
with  the  past  generations,  to  develop  the 
Revolution,  the  state,  not  the  family,  la  tb« 
best  teacher." 

Abel  Prleto  Morales,  adviser  to  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  explains  the  new  plan  this 
way  "We  are  working  on  the  creation  of  a 
New  Man  And  New  Man'  Is  not  Just  words. 
It  Is  a  concept  of  a  man  who  has  the 
mentality  of  a  producer,  not  Just  a  consumer 
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It  is  a  man  with  an  international  conscience, 
B  social  conscience."  Prleto  adds:  "me  new 
man  will  still  haTe  hU  own  personaUty." 

What  abeut  the  youths  who  do  not  want 
to  go  to  the  countryside  to  work  In  the  fleJcta 
and  live  away  from  home?  "It  simpiy  will 
not  be  a  question  of  whether  a  child  wants  to 
irork  and  study  and  live  In  the  countryside 
ar  m  t»»e  city,"  satd  Prleto.  'Tbe  schtofc  will 
be  in  tb«  eountry»Jde  and  that  t  that. ' 

But  another  Cuban  official,  a  man  who 
wtrks  in  the  Foretgn  Ministry,  took  the  ex- 
planation a  bit  further  The  child  has  no 
alternative,  that  Is  true."  the  official  said 
"But  we  b*ve  metbods  of  moUTating  the 
youths  to  appreciate  this  opportunity.  We  are 
using  all  of  ttM  oieans  of  propagarxia  that 
we  have — nKllo.  telertston,  mma.  news- 
paper*—bat  mainly  through  tbe  student 
organlaatiOM  and  the  teachers— so  that  we 
can  achler*  ttoto  targe*  of  education." 

I'  the  first  junior  high  sehooi  completed 
at  Victoria  da  Oiron  Is  truly  representative 
of  all  tbat  wUl  follow,  Cuban  youths  ■aUl 
someday  enjoy  "sciKwis  In  tbe  countryside' 
of  impreasive  physical  qiality. 

The  school,  dedicated  earlier  this  year  by 
Fidel  Castro  hlmsrtf,  is  three  buUdlngs  of 
three  stories  each  connected  by  covered 
walkways  The  btiildln«s  are  cocoa  brown 
with  bright  orange  doors  boat  »«ry  cheaply 
out  of  lwo-by-f(.'urs 

There  are  dormliorlefl  that  could  pab.-;  lor 
army  barracks,  with  bunk  bedb  resting  on 
terraxao  floor*  and  suiaU  doorleas  cubicles  for 
personal  belongings.  Th«a-e  Is.  a  theater,  a 
cafeteria,  a  clinic,  a  beauty  parlor  for  the 
girls  and  a  barber  shop   for  the  boys 

Classrooms  are  equipped  with  Stassfur'. 
television  sets  made  In  Bast  Germany— the 
students  learn  with  the  aW  of  national  TV 
educational  programs  The  biology  lab  In- 
cludes an  instrument  kit  from  Spain  for 
each  stwlent,  pJus  »  Ufe-slzed  mannequin 
with  detachable  muscles  and  bones  and  or- 
gans Tbe  pfcyslcs  and  chemJstry  labs  are 
chock-full  of  equipment  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Burope  Junior  high  »a 
also  where  Cuban  sttidenta  get  thetr  first 
course  in  Oommnnlst  ideology  Tb«  history 
text  "Histona  Modema.  '  was  written  by 
SovlH  authors  and  concludes  with  a  chapter 
title     "Lm  Crisis  Oewerol  d^  CopitoHamo." 

Otit.-^lde  the  school  there  ts  a  porter  quoting 
Fidel  "The  Ideal  school  is  the  sdiooi  In  the 
countryside  '  Tlie  poster  goes  on  to  link  the 
thoughts  of  Karl  Marx  and  Jose  MarU,  Cuba's 
father  figure  "Marx  and  Uartl  knew  that  tbe 
school  is  the  center  where  the  youth  U 
molded    for    life  where    be    U    mr.hied 

Integrally  to  manhood." 

Life  is  lean  for  the  students  erf  Cuba  ai.d 
they  learn  eartv  to  sacriflce  for  the  cause  of 
the  ongoing  ReTolutlon  Tiie  senior-bigh- 
school  rurrlculom,  for  example,  includes  sU 
weeks  of  uninterrupted  nonacademlc  work  In 
the  fields  after  which  students  are  bused 
back  Into  the  citle.i  to  resume  their  textbook 
education. 

So  goes  the  regimentation  of  e<tucatlon  In 
Cuba  And  with  the  regimentation  comes 
militarization  Military  influence  abounds  In 
Cuba  3  education  sTStem.  and  youths  have 
learned  to  mix  their  rriles  as  students  with 
their  roles   as  soldiers  of   the   Revolution 

The  mintarlKstlon  of  Cuba's  education 
starts  at  the  top  Castro  recently  appointed 
a  key  nillltanr  officer  as  his  ne»  minister  of 
education.  And  the  military  influence 
reaches  down  to  each,  student:  Four  weeks 
each  vear.  scnlor-hlgh  boys  and  girls  attend 
special  "military  combat  preparation" 
courses,  where  they  learn  such  things  as  the 
care  and  firing  of  weapon.<«  In  this  way,  stu- 
dents fulfill  their  entire  military  obligation. 
which  Is  a  three-year  hitch  for  those  who 
do  not  go  on  to  high  sehooi 

Castro  has  always  placed  major  emphasis 
on  education  to  mold  hta  RevcHutlon,  and 
there  has  been  much  progress  Cuban  statis- 
tics show  that  primary -school  enrollment  Is 


doable  what  It  waa  before  Castro  came  to 
power:  sacoatdary-acbool  enrollment  is  almost 
three  times  tbe  pre-Caatro  figure.  A  fourth 
of  tbe  ooontry-B  8.0<XM»0  population  la  now 
enrolled  In  seme  trm*  goremnaent  education 
prograi»— froBft  nursery  school  to  adult 
training. 

Not  surprisingly,  tljere  is  a  serious  teacher 
shortage  On!y  a  high-school  diploma  is  re- 
quired to  teach  grades  one  through  sU,  but 
KducatlOD  Ministry  cfftclala  estimate  that  ot 
the  00,00©  primary -school  teachers  In  Cuba 
today,  more  than  30  per  cent  have  not  com- 
pleted high  school 

There  are  people  in  Cub*— studenls  and 
adults— who  prtrately  exprew  misgivings 
about  the  increased  role  of  the  mUltary  kn 
Cuba's  educational  system.  But  to  a  vlsivor 
there  seeaned  to  be  many  more  who  are  not 
worried  And  then  there  are  some  intellec- 
tttals  who  say  they  are  downright  happy.  Uke 
rablo  Armando  Fernandez,  one  at  Cutia's 
most  famous  writers,  who  exclaimed  U;  an 
internew:  "The  only  thing  that  has  really 
worked  beautifully  in  Cuba  Is  the  military. 
They  have  the  creatlra  thought  .  .  The 
Cuban  army  Is  no«  an  army  in  tbe  bourgeois 
sense  but  It  la  a  beautiful  and  progressive 
force." 

[Prom  Newsday.  Sept.  10    19T1} 
Cx;ba  Toaar:  UNivBaarriES  '  Opkm  to  All," 
But    .    .    . 
I  By    Martin    Schram) 
German  Acosta  is  leaning  against  a  plUar 
on    the    University   of    Havana   campus.    He 
is  20   son  of  a  poor  farm  worker  in  Loa  VU- 
las   -Without  the  Revolution  I  guess  1  would 
have  been  out  In  the  fields  working  today." 
he    says     Instead    he    Is    a    math    major,    re- 
ceiving   education,    books     room,    board    and 
medical   care — all   free 

At  the  other  end  of  the  island  republic, 
two  medical  students  at  the  UnlveraKy  of 
Onente  are  chatting  between  classes.  Their 
stories  are  much  the  same  "We  are  poiwes, 
poor  ones,"  say  the  young  woman,  daughter 
of  a  factory  worker  "Never  could  we  have 
studied  without  the  Revolution.  Now  we 
will  be  doctors  '• 

One  of  the  things  Cuban  olBctails  are  moat 
proud  of  Is  that  all  high  school  graduates 
have  the  opportunity  of  going  to  a  unlrer- 
aity,  free  of  charge.  A  vtsftor  can  walk  freely 
through  a  campus,  talk  to  students  chosen 
at  random,  and  readlTy  discover  that  this 
Lb   true. 

But  at  the  same  time,  there  are  also  other 
truths  about  lite  on  Cuban  camptisea  ^w 
example.  It  is  not  stirprlslng  that  a  vtsttor 
who  spent  several  days  talking  with  stu- 
dents at  the  Universities  of  Havana  and 
Ortente  found  no  evidence  of  any  activist 
youths  who  demonstrate  open  displeasure 
with  the  Cuban  government.  ^»r  only  pro- 
Castro  revolutionaries  are  permitted  to  at- 
tend Cuba's   tiniversltles 

Although  there  Is  no  formal  law  decreeing 
that  universities  are  for  revoJutlonartes  only, 
officials  from  Fidel  down  concede  this  Is  the 
practice.  "It  Is  obvious'  a  (?uban  official 
explained,  "that  It  would  be  very  wrong  for 
us  to  spend  all  otir  money  and  time  train- 
ing a  person  in  one  of  our  universities  only 
to  have  him  then  turn  around  and  leave  our 
country,  taking  his  knowledge  to  the  US 
which  Is  waging  a  constant  struggle  against 
tis  " 

Take  the  ifttle-known  case  of  Eduardo 
Heras  A  young  writer  who  was  studying  at 
the  University  of  Havana's  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. Heras  knows  wrt!  the  dangers  of 
voicing  criticism  He  had  written  two  books: 
the  flrst,  "The  War  Had  Six  Nan»«s,"  dealt 
with  the  Bay  of  Plga  Invasion;  the  second. 
"The  Paths  Over  the  Grass,"  was  considered 
to  be  somewhat  critical  of  the  Castro  re- 
gime and  its  militarism 

During  tbe  commotion  caused  fcy  the  ar- 
rest thU  spring  ot  Cuban  poet   Heberto  Pa- 


dlila  for  counterrevolutionary  activity.  Heras 
also  had  problen-s.  Except  that  Bei&E  prob- 
lems were  not  as  extrenw.  According  to  in- 
formed Cuban  ■oarceB.  Including  those  wllh- 
m  the  Caeamwnlst  Youth,  Beras  waa  ousted 
frtwn  the  tinlTwaity  and  piaced  under  sabC; 
ucMis  lor  trying  to  ignite  "tract lonalism" 
within  tbe  Communist  Toutb. 

Preci-sely  what  Heras  liad  done  Is  ttut  clear. 
-Si'urces  sftld  he  was  not  Jailed  or  charged 
vi'.th  an>-thlng  quite  as  serious  as  "counter- 
revoluUonari  '  activity.  But  Cuban  sources 
Ray  Heras  u  uo  longer  a  student,  tie  l«  sup- 
[,>!>edlv  working  in  a  factory  and  it  Is  said. 
lie  is  himself  now  a  member  of  the  miiitia. 
A  Cuban  Porelgn  Ministry  spokesman,  press 
attache  Fernando  Oarcla.  wei^d  say  only: 
"OfRrtally  we  do  not  have  any  r>ews  o*  the 
FduardoHeras  case  "  And  he  offered  no  news 
i.nofficlally.  either. 

And  then  there  was  the  sltHstlon  last  fall 
at  the  University  of  Orlente.  located  In  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  whic*  is  near  the  eastern  tip 
of  the  Island  It  seems  that  at  a  student  as- 
sembly last  October,  about  fo«r  or  Ove  stu- 
dents voiced  some  crltlclams  of  Castro  They 
acctraed  him,  aceordirig  to  other  students,  of 
being    "an  autocrat  " 

Orlente  students  report  that  Castro  heard 
of  tbe  criticisms  and  that  a  couple  of  day* 
later  the  bearded  Commandant*  made  a  sur- 
prise visit  to  the  campus  Castro  called  for 
the  students  to  gather  and  soon  more  than 
1  000  WW*  there  Castro  Is  said  to  hava  asked 
for  the  students  who  had  been  erltlcal.  and 
he  then  asked  ooe  of  these  youths  to  give  an 
example  to  back  up  his  charge. 

The  critic  according  to  students,  cited  a 
time  when  Castro  had  spumed  advice  by  a 
British  expe.-^  on  how  to  improve  catUe  rais- 
■lUg  Countering  Castro  asked  tbe  youth  if 
he  knew  anything  about  cattle:  the  yooth 
said  he  did  not  and  Castro  threw  up  bis 
hands  in  mock  frmtratlon  and  aaked  bow 
tbe  youth  conld  critletae  sometbihg  be  knew 
nothing  abovt 

Fidel  soon  left  the  campus  A  few  days 
later  another  student  assembly  was  called 
and  the  youths  who  had  earlier  been  crltlca] 
were  expelled  according  to  Ortente  students 
because  they  were  said  to  have  had  "an  Im- 
proper attKude  " 

Un  fort  Vina  tely  this  could  not  be  com- 
pletely confirmed  through  official  channels 
Miss  Bafaeta  Marclae — teacher  o*  blolo^ 
Oommunlst  Tooth  leader  and  tbe  university's 
designated  official  briefer  o*  visitors — was 
asked  specifically  about  tbe  October  ISTO 
cnllclsHi  from  the  students.  "Weli,  yes.  we 
did  have  a  minor  IdeoJogtcal  prol>lem.  "  she 
conceded  with  ofcvlous  reluctance  "Bnt  no 
more  than  four  students  spoke  tip  and  thai 
was  all  there  was  to  It." 

Later  Miss  Marclas  was  toM  this  reporter 
had  subsequently  learned  that  there  bad 
been  more  to  it.  that  Castro  had  personally 
come  to  tbe  campus  to  confront  his  critics 
She  was  then  asked  for  the  oAclal  reraicm 
of  what  tiappened  to  the  critical  students  All 
she  would  say  <  addressing  herself  to  a  Cuban 
guide  I  was  "So  he  knows  about  Fidel's  visit 
from  talking  to  tbe  students.  Then  let  him 
find  out  from  the  same  sttxlesrts  what  hap- 
pened to  those  who  were  critical.  ~ 

sun,  the  fact  that  open  opposltloo  U  for- 
bidden did  not  stop  a  few  students  om  gov- 
ernment-controlled campuses  frona  volclne 
displeasure  with  8<Mne  government  pobdea. 
The  students  spoke  very  qui«tly.  very  pri- 
vately. And  the  critics  were  a  dletln'^t  minor- 
ity among  the  stitdents  Interviewvd. 

The  most  common  complalBt  of  the  stu- 
dents concerned  Communist  Cuba's  latest 
cooservatlvc.  puritanical  bent — a  crackdown 
on  students  who  wear  lone  balr  and  dress  in 
tbe  style  of  tbe  mod  mod  western  world. 

"I  like  the  RevoluUon  and  1  rapport  Fidel  " 
said  one  Havana  University  student  who  wore 
his  hair  as  long  a5  he  dared — neatly  trimmed 
around  the  ears  and  plunging  in  back  almost 
to  his  collar.  "But  there  are  some  things  I  a* 
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not  like.  Some  tilings  that  are  In  a  way  reac> 
tlonary  and  imneoee— rlly  repressive.  Unl- 
Terslty  offlclala  and  student  organizations  try 
to  uat  preasxire  on  us  to  keep  our  hair  short — 
m  the  oountrysJde  proylnces,  policemen  even 
pick  up  youths  and  force  them  to  got  their 
hair  cut.  Why?  Why  cant  we  be  revolu- 
tionaries and  stUl  dreas  the  way  we  tike?  It 
is.  I  think,  a  sign  that  the  leaders  oi  the 
R«v<4utlon  are  getting  old." 

(Prom  Newsday.  Sept.    11.    19711 

Cuba  Today:   iNm-LBtrruALs  Undes  Control 

(By  MartlD  Schram) 

The  American  air -conditioner  emits  only 
silence,  stilled  because  spare  parts  caiaiot  be 
bought.  All  that  Is  heard  In  the  room  Is  the 
creak  ot  the  rocking  chair,  as  the  poet-writer 
ponders  the  future. 

"I  think."  says  Roberto  F^nandez  Reta- 
mar,  "that  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
there  will  not  be  any  need  for  future  action 
like  we  have  seen." 

Fernandez  Retamar  Is  talking  about  the 
arrest  and  detention  last  spring  of  a  col- 
!eag\ie.  Heberto  PadlUa.  A  poet  and  writer 
who  conveyed  pessimistic  and  critical  views 
of  Fidel  Caatro's  regime.  PadlUa  was  Jailed 
for  33  days — and  released  only  after  signing 
a  4,000-word  confession  proclaiming  the  error 
of  his  ways. 

Fernandez  Retamar  figures  Padllla  had  It 
doming,  that  he  bad  been  damaging  the 
revolution  through  "Intellectual  sabotage — 
something  no  revolutlcxi  can  allow."  But 
rocking  back  and  forth  In  the  office  of  the 

Caaa  de  las  Americas  Literary  review,  which 
he  edits,  Fernandez  Retamar  says  It  is  also 
likely  that  the  case  of  Heberto  Padllla  will 
be  a  one-time  thing. 

A  number  of  leading  Cuban  Intellectuals 
Interviewed  agreed  with  Fernandez  Retamar. 
They  believe  there  will  probably  not  be  any 
more  arrests  of  literary  figures.  They  say 
there  wl!  be  no  more  arrests  because  Cuba's 
Intellectuals  have  gotten  the  message.  And 
several  add  that  there  will  be  no  more  arrests 
because  the  PadlUa  case  created  global  shock- 
waves  that  have  left  Cuban  officials  less  than 
pleased. 

In  the  past  year  the  regime  of  Fidel  Castro 
has  come  dowt^  hard  ou  free  expression  In 
Cuba  It  has  forged  a  flrm  code  by  which 
Intellectuals  are  to  live  within  the  ongoing 
Cuban  revolution.  And  In  the  process  It  has 
bitterly  alienated  many  intellectual  figures 
of  the  western  world  who  were  once  keenly 
attracted   to  Castro's  revolutionary   ways. 

The  case  of  Heberto  PadlUa  created  more 
stir  In  Intellectual  circles:  but  the  doings  of 
Cuba's  flrat  National  Congress  on  Education 
and  Culture  were  every  bit  ss  significant. 

The  CV>ngreas  on  Education  and  C\ilture 
was  held  In  April  while  PadlUa  was  still  the 
enforced  guest  of  the  agents  of  State  Secu- 
rity But  Padllla  was  at  the  congrees  In 
spirit — Fidel  Castro  saw  to  that,  as  he  spoke 
obliquely  about  the  Padllla  affair  during  an 
address  to  the  Congress  In  which  he  never 
used    the   p>o»t- writers    name 

Castro  spoke  ot  "sheep  that  have  gone 
astray,  that  may  have  some  problems  with 
the  Revolution  because  they  are  not  'given 
the  right'  to  oonUnue  their  poison,  their 
plots   and   intrigue  against  the   Revolution    ' 

Beaming  his  words  at  his  Intellectual 
critics  abroad.  Castro  said  that  no  longer 
will  Cuban  magazines  and  literary  contewU 
welcome  persons  who  are  not  tnie  revolu- 
tionaries He  added  '•Only  revo)utlon«rl«« — 
without  doubt  hesitation  or  halfway  meas- 
urna--  will  find  our  doors  open  to  them  Now 
you  know  It.  bourg«ols  Intellectuals  and 
bourgeois  llbelanu.  agenu  of  the  CIA  and 
Intelligence  services  at  Imperialism,  that  Is. 
of  the  Intelligence  and  espionage  services  of 
Imperialism:  You  wlU  not  be  allowed  to  come 
to  Cuba'" 

All  of  this  stands  In  stark  contrast  to  what 
Fidel    Castro   was   saying   In    the   mid- 19608. 


Latin  American  scholar  Joae  Tglealas  recalls, 
for  example,  that  during  that  period  Caatro 
once  said  In  an  Interview  with  American 
Journalist  Lee  Lockwood:  "I  e^>eclaily  aoi  a 
parUaan  of  the  wldMt  poaaibla  dlsciualon  in 
the  intellectual  realm  ...  I  believe  that  Ideas 
must  be  able  to  defend  themselves.  I  am 
oppoeed  to  the  blacklist  of  books,  prohibited 
films  and  all  such  things." 

Cub*  has  had  Increased  economic  problems 
In  the  years  since,  and  perhaps,  some  intel- 
lectuals concede,  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
tougher  recent  position.  No  one  In  Cuba  can 
give  a  definite  aiu>wer  as  to  precisely  why 
Padllla  was  arrested-  -not  even  PadUla.  The 
poet  says  he  was  arrested  only  for  "counter- 
revolutionary" activity,  and  he  coufeeeee  to 
vanity  and  negativism  in  past  writings  and 
to  talking  with  foreign  luteUectuals  such  iks 
K..  S,  Karol  and  Rene  IJumonl,  who  later 
wrote  books  finding  fault  with  some  al 
Castro's  policies 

A  niunber  of  Cuban  sources  also  report 
that  PadlUa's  arrest  came  because  be  was 
trying  to  smuggle  a  new  critical  novel  he  had 
written — he  says  It  was  titled  'Heroes  Graze 
in  My  Oarden  " — to  Etirope  to  be  published. 
PadUla  was  asked  about  this  on  the  state 
citrus  plantation  where  he  la  now  living  Uie 
life  of  a  field  hand.  He  denied  that  his  g'jv- 
ernment  interrogatotB  had  ever  mentioned 
anything  to  him  concerning  efforts  to  smug- 
gle the  novel  manuscript  out  of  the  country. 
The  nove»,  he  says,  wlU  never  be  pviblLshed, 
the  manuscript  was  destroyed 

Still,  some  sources  In  Cuba  Insist  that 
PadlUa's  arrest  was  linked  to  the  arrest  a 
month  earlier  of  a  French  photographer,  they 
say  Padllla  had  made  overtures  to  the  pho- 
tographers about  taking  the  manuscript  to 
Paris.  And  then  there  U  another  Intriguing 
story  being  circulated  In  Havana  diplomatic 
circles — this  one  concerning  PadlUa  and  Jorge 
Edwards  Valdes,  diplomat-author  from  Chile, 
who  was  his  country's  first  representative  in 
Havana  when  Chile  and  Cuba  recently  re- 
sumed diplomatic  relations. 

The  story  relayed  by  a  diplomatic  source  Is 
that  PadlUa  talked  with  Jorge  Edwards  Valdes 
in  a  room  in  Havana's  Riviera  Hotel,  after 
Edwards  Valdes  had  already  gotten  word  that 
he  was  being  transferred  to  a  post  In  Chile's 
embassy  in  Paris.  PadUla  Is  said  to  have 
asked  Edwards  'Valdes  to  take  the  manuscript 
with  him  and  the  latter  is  reported  to  have 
agreed.  But  a  oUcropbone  U  said  to  have  been 
planted  In  the  room  and  government  officials 
thus  learned  of  the  plan.  The  diplomatic 
source  added  that  both  Padllla  and  Edwards 
Valdes  were  called  on  the  carpet  by  Castro 
and  that  the  Chilean  handed  over  the  manu- 
script and  left  the  country,  while  Padllla 
wound  up  serving  his  stint  in  JaU. 

Contacted  in  Paris  where  he  Is  now  a  coun- 
selor at  the  Chilean  Embassy.  Jorge  Edwards 
Valdes  denied  In  a  telephone  interview  that 
he  had  ever  agreed  to  take  PadlUa's  manu- 
script to  Paris  or  that  he  hewl  ever  even  seen 
the  manuscript  He  conceded  that  he  had  met 
with  PadUla  several  times  Including  In  the 
Riviera  Hotel— and  that  he  knew  of  PadlUa's 
desire  to  get  the  novel  to  a  publisher  In 
Europe.  "But  I  told  him  X  was  not  the  better 
person  to  do  it."  Edwards  Valdes  said  In 
English.  He  added  later  that  "we  never  talked 
seriously  about  It"  Edwards  Valdes  left  Cuba 
several  days  after  PadUla's  March  20  arrest 

Cuban  poets  and  writers  Interviewed 
backed  the  arrest  of  Padllla  as  something 
that  was  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  Cuban 
revolution  No  one  In  the  revolution — not 
even  an  intellectual — has  the  right  to  work 
attalnst  the  revolution  from  within,  they  said 
The  arrest  of  Padllla  was  probably  meant  as 
a  signal  to  all  Intellectuals,  they  said,  adding 
that  as  far  as  they  knew  no  one  Is  presently 
writing  critically  of  the  revolution  Inside 
Cuba.  "Everyone  Is  waiting  to  see  what  hap- 
pens next.  "  one  well-known  writer  said. 

While  backing  the  detention  of  Padllla, 
Uie    writers   were    noUbly    less   enthusiastic 


about  some  of  the  specific  "declarations"  on 
the  Congress  on  Education  and  Culture.  One 
declaration  outlined  tbe  current  crackdown 
on  long  hair  and  mod  western  world  fash- 
lons  It  proclaimed :  "W»  afllrm  the  need  for 
maintaining  the  monolithic  Ideological  unity 
of  our  people  and  the  battle  against  any  form 
of  delation  among  youth.  We  find  It  neces- 
sary to  take  direct  action  to  eliminate  ex- 
travagant aberrations  "  Certain  fashions,  it 
added,  are  a  "manifestation  of  rebellion  by 
youth"— eomethlng  that  is  not  tolerated  In 
Cuba   today. 

Another  section  sounded  a  tough  line 
against  homosexuals,  warning  that  "It  Is  not 
to  be  tolerated  for  notorious  homosexuals  to 
have  influence  In  the  formation  of  our  youth 
on  the  basis  of  their    artistic  merits'." 

Poet  Pablo  Armando  Fernandez,  a  strong 
supporter  of  Castro  and  the  government's 
handling  of  the  Padllla  case,  was  among  those 
who  was  leas  than  anthuslastlc  about  all 
facets  of  the  Congress'  declarations.  "We  have 
to  wait  and  see  what  happens,"  he  said  when 
asked  about  the  section  on  homosexuals. 
Snmetlmes  things  are  pronounced  that  are 
then  not  carried  out.  8o  far,  after  more  than 
three  months,  nothing  has  changed." 

He  added:  "But  still,  we  as  Intellectuals 
are  here  to  serve  the  revolution — to  work 
within  It  and  to  struggle  within  It.  That  U 
what  It  Is  all  about" 

(From  Newsday.  Sept   13,1871) 

CtTBA  TODAT      ThI  PaktT  SeEKS  ECONOMIC 

RrvivAL 
(By  Martin  Schram) 

Trlangulo  I^echero  sprawls  over  the  rolling 
palm  lands  of  Camaguey  Province,  a  mix  of 
gleaming  Swedish  milk  machines,  worn 
three-legged  mllkstools  and  miles  and  miles 
of  green-brown  pastures. 

Trlangulo  Lechero  Is  a  big- time  dairy — big 
as  the  King  Ranch  of  Texas  big  as  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  big  as  suburban  Long  Island  The 
push  Is  on  production  at  Trlangulo  these 
days.  Just  as  It  Is  throughout  Cuba's  cramped. 
hurting  economy  Thus  a  special  high-pow- 
ered efficiency  team  has  taken  to  riding  herd 
over  the  men  who  herd  cows  at  Trlangulo. 

Efficiency  experts?  Perhaps  not  by  U.8  In- 
dustrial standards  High-powered?  Definitely. 
For  the  group  In  charge  of  efficiency  at  Trlan- 
gulo I.«chero  Is  the  Communist  Party  of 
Cuba 

"The  Party  takes  part  In  the  analysis  of  all 
tasks  of  production,"  explained  Oscar  Basui- 
to.  an  official  at  the  dairy.  "And  when  It 
sees  things  go  wrong  It  holds  respKjnslbls 
the  person  who  did  the  wrong  thing."' 

At  Trlangulo  Lechero,  Just  as  at  other 
factories  and  plantations  visited  In  Cuba,  ths 
Communist  Party  Is  a  vital  element  In  ths 
efforts  to  mold  a  sound  economy.  Cuba  today 
Is  struggling  to  climb  back  from  a  disastrous 
1970,  when  Fidel  decreed  an  all-out  effort 
to  harvest  10.000,000  tons  of  sugar  cane  and 
came  up  short  on  sugar  and  weaker  In  all 
other  facets  of  production  in  the  process. 

Since  then,  there  has  been  a:.  Increased 
Sovletlzatlon  of  the  Cuban  economy — plan- 
ning efforts  are  Joint  Soviet-Cuban  produc- 
tions, and  diplomats  estimate  that  the  num- 
ber of  Soviet  advisers  and  technicians  In 
Cuba  has  swelled  to  over  3.000  The  Soviets 
Inject  more  than  $1,000,000  a  day  into  Cuba 
in  an  effort  to  keep  the  economy  alive  until 
the  day-  nobody  can  say  Just  when — It  can 
stand  and   function  on  Its  own 

At  Trlangulo  Lechero,  the  Communist 
Party  overseers  have  found  about  20  or  30 
cases  of  officials  who  needed  to  be  removed 
because  they  were  not  doing  their  Job  prop- 
erly   according  to  the  Director  of  Planning 

Among  the  men  who  recently  have  felt  the 
prod  of  the  Communist  Party  Is  a  chief  of 
one  of  Trlangulo  Lecbero's  production  sec- 
tions It  seems  that  milk  production  in  this 
man's  section  was  at  only  two-tblrds  of  the 
dally  goal,  llie  Conununlst  Party  officials  at 
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the  dfttry  ct»ecked  and  found  that  the  cows 
were  not  being  gjven  the  piTjper  food  and 
were  not  being  milted  at  a  fixed  ttme  each 
daj-  So  the  section  chief  was  remored  and 
is  now  awaiting  a  separate  Investigation  by 
the  Party. 

If  the  Party  determines  that  he  acted  In 
Ignorance,  the  chief  -will  Just  be  given  a 
lower-echelon  Job.  If  negligence  Is  the  ver- 
dict. tTien  he  will  be  brought  before  a  special 
Revolutionary  Tribunal. 

If  the  Revolutionary  TrihuntJ  finds  the 
chief  gtuity  of  Just  plain  negligence— but  not 
deliberate  sabotage — he  will  be  sent  to  a  re- 
habilitation farm.  "But  If  It  ts  determined 
that  It  was  sabotage,  then  that  Is  very  grave," 
Oscar  Baaulto  said.  "Then  he  will  be  shot  " 

So  far  none  of  the  dairy's  officials  have  been 
found  guilty  of  sabotage  and  shot,  Bastilto 
added.  But  some  have  been  sent  to  rehabilita- 
tion farms  Diplomatic  sources  In  Havana  said 
that  they  knew  of  several  cases  In  Cama- 
guey Prortnce  where  people  were  shot  after 
the  court  found  them  gtiUty  of  sabotage  by 
burning  sugar  cane — which  Is  Cuba's  No.  1 
crop 

Oscar  Basulto  ts  himself  a  t\-plcal  figure  In 
Cuba's  economic  picture.  He  Is  titled  Di- 
rector of  FlaxuUng  at  Trlangulo  Lechero.  He 
is  a  proud  and  sincece  man.  Tet  there  Is  much 
about  the  plaiuUng  In  his  own  dairy  that  he 
does  not  know. 

Oscar  Basulto  does  not  know  how  much  his 
dairy's  big  five-year  expansion  program  will 
cost'  Nor  does  he  know  If  his  dain'  Is  on 
schedule  toward  meeting  Its  1975  goal  Nor 
even  wliat  percentage  of  Cuba's  national 
milk  need  his  dairy— largest  In  the  country — 
provides. 

Who  knows?  '"Havana  knows,"  Basulto  re- 
plies with  a  shrug  I  do  not  know  these 
things  becai^se  the  state  does  not  give  us 
economic  calculatlous.  Tl^ey  Just  give  us 
orders." 

Cuba's  much-troubled.  much-studied 
economy  has  been  criticized  by  a  iiumber 
of  outside  experts  (among  them  French 
agronomist  Ren#  Duraont  i  for  heavy  over- 
cenirallzatlon  of  planning.  Blueprints  for 
the  countrj-slde.  down  to  the  smallest  delaUs. 
ere  drawn  in  Havana,  Dumout  complains. 
And  B  lO-day  trip  through  the  countryside 
recently  suggested  that  this  criticism  Is  prob- 
ably stni  valid 

Basulto's  background  Is  also  typical  of 
many  Important  ofSclals  I  met  at  factories 
and  agricultural  centers  In  Cuba.  Basulto's 
formal  education  stopped  after  Junior  high 
school,  when  he  went  to  work  in  a  nickel 
mine  From  there  he  did  a  hitch  In  the  Cuban 
army  and  then  took  one  course  in  planning 
after  Fidel  came  to  power  For  tiie  last  10 
years  he  has  been  a  planner — first  on  the 
provincial  level,  then  at  the  dairy 

"There  Is  no  donbt  alKnit  It."  a  Cuban  (>t- 
ficlal  conceded.  "One  of  oar  greatest  prob- 
lems is  that  many  of  our  be^t-tralned  ad- 
ministrators and  te<^ulclass  have  left  Cuba, 
so  we  do  with  the  men  we  have  And  I  assure 
you,  we  will  succeed" 

Compared  to  many  admlnl-trators  at  Cu- 
ban production  centers.  Oscar  Basulto  Is,  at 
35,  an  old  man  Consider  PYancisco  Rodriguez 
and  Hector  Martinez  Brea,  officials  of  the 
new,  huge.  British -designed  fertilizer  plant 
nearlng  completion  at  Clenfuegos.  Rodriguez 
Is  vice  director  of  technical  operations;  Mar- 
tinez Brea  Is  chief  engineer  of  the  ammonia 
section  and  organizer  of  the  plant's  Commu- 
nist Party  organization.  Both   are  X7. 

"Here  almost  all  the  chief  officers  are 
young."  Rodriguez  said  "Some  In  fact  are 
younger  than  we  are  "  Both  are  sons  of  work- 
ing-class men,  one  a  storage  worker,  the  other 
a  carpenter 

At  several  of  the  plants  and  plantations  I 
visited  I  saw  dark  green  Soviet  jeeps  (used 
by  Cuba's  military)  driving  about  carrying 
men  In  the  oHve  uniforms  of  the  Cuban  mili- 
tary. But  Cuban  officials  would  tell  me  there 


was  no  military  Involvement  In  the  plants 
and  plantations — that  I  was  only  seeing  men 
m    surplus   unrrbrms   driving   surplus   Jeeps. 

There  was  Just  one  exception :  At  the  citrus 
plantation  at  Victoria  de  Olron  In  Matanzas 
Province,  my  official  briefer  atknowl edged 
that  the  plantation  was  headed  by  a  mili- 
tary man,  a  Comandante  ?^ellx  Duque  All 
other  men  at  the  plantation  were  civilians, 
I  was  told 

Two  main  problems  faced  Castro  In  trying 
to  boost  production  in  this  "year  of  pro- 
ductivity"; Oj  Many  people  were  not  report- 
ing to  work;  and  (2)  many  of  those  who  did 
report  did  not  work  hard  enough.  A  num- 
ber of  Cubans  felt  they  had  no  incentive  to 
work  or  work  hard— ^wlth  material  goods  not 
available  In  stores,  they  had  enough  money 
but  nothing  to  buy  with  It 

To  combat  absenteeism.  Cuba  adopted  a 
tough  antlvagrancy  law;  and  officials  at  plan- 
tations and  plants  visited  reported  absentee- 
ism declining  from  six  or  seven  per  cent  to  a 
respectable  two  or  three  per  cent. 

To  combat  the  low  productlrlty  rate,  Castro 
revitalized  the  dormant  trade-union  system 
And  through  these  government-controUed 
unions,  Cuba  now  permits  a  handful  of  work- 
ers at  e«ch  factory  or  plantation  who  are 
Judged  by  "peers"  to  be  the  best  workers  t« 
buy  siich  ptxxJs  as  television  sets,  radios, 
pressure   cookers,   refrigerators    and    electric 

fans 

TTiese  are  the  very  mirteTlal  Incentive.' 
which  Castro  once  blttwrly  disdained — and 
(•rltlcl/*d  the  Soviet  Union  for  u«ng.  Instead 
of  reiving  on  mere  moral  Incentives  to  prcid 
workers  Now  Cubans  have  a  rationale  of 
their  own  for  the  s-wltch  "People  need  pr?s- 
srore  cofjkers  and  r<-fflgerstorB  90  they  can  efit 
better."  one  Ctiban  official  explained  "Ther 
need  radios  and  teterlslon  so  ther  can  be 
Informed  better  So  the  government  Is  not 
really  glvmir  them  material  iTK-entlvee  The 
government  Is  Just  helping  the  Cubans  ful- 
fill their  needs  " 

T^eee  measures— and  deemphaslzln?  su- 
gsr — have  brought  production  beck  up  from 
Its  1970  doldrums  Where  it  goes  from  here 
remains   to   be  seen 

(From  Newsday    Sept    14.  1971) 

CrsA   Today.    A   Szi^Mcrm  Sovrrr   Armt   or 

3.000   Tec  H.-^TCIANS 

I  By  Martin  Schram; 

Clearly  the  man  Is  a  foreigner  Hair  bro»n 
and  straight  Face  white.  Be  is  walking  dowi. 
a  street  to  nildtown  Havaruk  when  some  ctol- 
dren  shout  mockingly:  •Tovanchl  TViTtchl 
Tova  ricA .' 

It  is  a  case  ot  mistaken  tdenttty.  The  man 
is  European,  but  the  children  take  him  lor 
a  Soviet  and  so  they  caU  derisively  after  him 
tbe  Russian  word  for    "comrade." 

Behind  thU  racmt  Incident  is  one  of  the 
apparent  facts  of  Ufe  in  Cub*  today:  Ttie 
Sovtets  have  sent  tbouoands  of  advisers  and 
technicians  to  Cuba  and  pump  more  than 
•1,000.000  a  day  into  tbe  island's  troubled 
economy,  yet  many  Cubans — perhaps  ntost — 
do  not  much  like  them. 

"The  Busalana — what  do  they  care  for 
us?'  asked  one  Cuban  as  be  waited  lor  a 
bus  on  Havana's  busy  oommerrlal  street.  La 
Rampa  "I  mean,  it  Is  good  that  tiwf  are 
heiplnc  o*^  country.  But  their  interest  in  us 
U  ob«iou»— it  is  political  and  tioOting  more, 
aod  we  know  that.  We  really  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Bovicta  and  they  have 
nothing  in  common  vrlth  ua." 

Cuba  is  a  very  lAtts  place,  as  island 
smack-dab  in  the  middle  ot  Ute  Anvencaa 
xitiA  IMS  always  hesii  culturally  doee  to  tbe 
otber  tenants  of  the  hemisphere.  Fot  ex- 
aflspls.  thjougjaout  my  trip  aoroea  tbe  island 
m  a  black  19W  govarnmstit  Cartlllar.  my 
Cuban  chauffeur  and  my  official  "guide'' 
from  the  Foraicn  Mlnl&try  played  a  sports 
quiz  game  with  stf .  For  10  days  they  reeled 
off  s  string   of  Cuban   athletes  who  made  It 


In  the  U.S.  "Do  you  remember  Minnie 
Mlnoso  .  .  .  Do  you  rftmrmber  Kul  Gavl- 
lan?  .  .  .'  Just  like  Brooklyn  arul  Dubuqtie. 
Havana  was  for  years  a  dty  of  Cohea  aiui 
WoQlworths  and  CbicletA  and  Fords. 

Today  the  foreigners  who  are  Ux  Cub*  to 
help  with  development  are  mostly  Soviets — 
and  those  who  are  not  Soviets  axe  u&ually 
Czechs  or  Pedes  or  Huugariax^  or  East.  Cex- 
mana.  People  who  drink  Vodka  and  speak  a 
gutteral  tongue. 

"The  Soviets."  one  Cuban  remarked,  "are 
that  new  colonlailats  here.  Tliej  are  C«ini- 
munlstf,  but  In  a  way  tLey  are  Ixnpeiialtits. 
too." 

There  are  more  than  3.000  Soviet  advisers 
and  technicians  now  In  Cuba,  by  the  coni.ei- 
vatlve  estimate  of  diplomats  In  Havana.  Per- 
haps there  are  a  few  thousand  more.  The 
Soviet  presence  Is  surely  felt  strougly  li-  plan- 
ning and  developnient  of  the  Island. 

But  what  U  visible  to  everyday  Cubans  Ls 
not  Soviet  {>eople.  but  Soviet  hardware.  Soviet 
Jeeps  and  trucks  and  television  sets  and  shlp?^ 
Mainly  ships— htige  freighters  and  tankers: 
fUI  the  Havana  harbor,  bringing  machinery 
and  goods 

But  Soviet  people  are  not  often  seen.  They 
keep  to  themselves  They  live  with  their  fami- 
lies in  their  own  compoundlike  areas — the 
•Pocsa."  a  tall  wing-shaped  bunding  with 
what  appear  tc  be  radar  antennae  on  Its  rtxif- 
top.  the  Sierra  Maestra  Hotel,  a  waterfront 
place  In  Mlramar.  a  suburb  that  Is  filled  w-lth 
luxtiTlous  homes  built  In  decades  past 
Heparto  Khorj"  a  section  outside  Havana 

Perhaps  the  Soviets  are  acting  subtly  to 
limit  stUl  further  their  visibility  In  Cuba  A 
number  of  people  were  seer,  in  Ha\'"ana  who 
looked  like  Culwais  but  spoke  fluent  Russia!. 
They  were  Soviet  engineers  and  technicians 
It  was  learned,  from  the  Caucastis  section  of 
the  Soviet  Tnlon  near  Turkey  Ther  are 
swarthy.  "Black  Russians  "  One  vtsltor  from 
Poland  took  note  of  the  dark  Russian.^  and 
commented:  "Ttlf  Is  clever  politics  no'  Very 
political" 

Not  oniy  do  the  Soviets  Uve  by  themselves. 
They  also  send  their  children  to  their  own 
schools.  And  they  shop  In  their  own  stores.  In 
short,  the  Soviets  find  themselves  In  a  sort  of 
red-letter  version  of  the  "ugly  American" 
syndrome  that  often  dogs  the  best  tnten- 
tloned  U.S  policies 

Consldsr  the  stores  Shelves  In  the  grocery 
store  lor  "foreign  technicians  and  advisers'* 
at  the  Sierra  Maestro  Hotel  are  chock-full  of 
goods  Fresh  meats  are  plentiful! 

Rows  of  colorfully  labeled,  neatly  stocked 
canned  goods  Fish  In  oil  from  Worth  Korea 
Stuffed  cabbage  from  the  Soviet  Union  Meat 
from  Bulgaria  Apple  Jam  from  Albania 
Wines  from  Bulgaria  and  Chile  Filter-tipped 
"Luiia"  cigaret*  from  Bulgaria — no  need  tr> 
worry  about  the  paek-a-day  ration  that  irri- 
tates Cuban  smokers.  Just  buy  them  by  the 
carton. 

Oxkty  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  scarce 
in  the  store  at  the  Sierra  Maestra.  A  So\iet 
eiiginaer  waiting  to  buy  some  meat  is  asked 
if  Cuba  M  s  hardship  as&ientoent  —  if  he  and 
his  family  must  do  without  some  of  their  ac- 
customed coQilorts  of  life.  'Oh.  iK>.  no  "  he 
replies  in  Spanish  "Look  at  all  the  tiilngs  we 
can  buy  here.  It  is  a  good  life  here  for  us  "' 

The  Soviet  tfg^"*""  patises  and  then  sud- 
denly, without  being  asked,  be  volunteers 
'Let  me  tell  you  soDictbln^  There  arc  abso- 
lutely DO  confilcts  at  all  between  the  Cubans 
and  the  Soviets  or  the  Cubaxts  and  Bulgarians 
lii  the  Czechs.  Some  people  think  there  are 
but  there  are  not .  No  conflicts  at  aU  " 

Soviet  advisers  and  technicians  arc  under- 
standably sensitive  about  tbe  app«j«nt  ugly- 
Americanization  of  their  role  in  Cuba.  Tbeir 
role  is  laoat  dlffVcult — sbortng  up  ths  scoaomy 
ot  a  trofklcal  «»i»r><i  republic  troam  m  hoxDS  base 
Uiousands  ot  mllas  away  And  MMnU  Soviets 
lotervlswed  aounAsd  nonrommtttl  about  tbe 
prospects  thst  Cutia  would  be  able  to  stand  «Mi 
ber  own  in  the  n»mj  future. 
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The  Soviet  engineer  In  the  grocery  store 
turned  bis  palou  toward  the  celling  »od 
shrugged  when  asked  if  he  thought  CvXm 
could  stand  eoonomlcally  without  oonUnu«d 
heavy  Soviet  aid  In  the  foreseeable  future.  "I 
do  not  know,"  he  said.  "That  Is  an  internal 
Cuban  question." 

Another  Soviet,  a  mechanic  who  volun- 
teered to  come  to  Ciiba  for  sU  mouths  to  help 
repair  sugar  canecutters.  said.  "I  cannot  say 
with  certainty  that  they  will  make  It.  But  I 
remember  In  Uoscow  after  World  War  II 
when  we  had  to  wait  hours  In  lines  Just  to  get 
bread.  We  made  It — maybe  they  can." 

A  visitor  from  Poland  toured  Cuba  for  five 
weeks  and  then  commented:  "When  I  came 
hfrre  Ave  weeks  ago  and  saw  the  great  short- 
ages of  food  and  goods  I  thought  It  was  Im- 
possible that  Cuba  could  ever  develop  pros- 
perity under  socialism  that  would  be  the 
same  as  Eastern  Europe.  Now,  after  touring 
the  economic  centers.  I  begin  to  think  it 
may'be  Is  possible — no,  I  should  say  it  Is  not 
Impossible." 

Oocasslonally  at  cocktail  parties  on  the 
diplomatic  circuit,  even  Soviet  officials  sta- 
tioned here  have  been  heard  to  grumble  un- 
happily about  bureaucratic  bungling  and  ad- 
ministrative gaffes  that  hamper  Cuba's  eco- 
nomic growth.  Late  one  high-consumption 
evening,  according  to  a  diplomat  from  a  non- 
western  country,  a  Soviet  oHlclal  complained 
loudly  to  others  attending  a  cocktail  party 
that  the  Cubans  seemed  incapable  of  organiz- 
ing dockworkers  effectively.  Ships  languish 
waiting  to  be  unloaded,  the  Soviet  com- 
plained, and  then  once  they  are  unloaded, 
the  merchandise  sits  and  rusts  before  It  Is 
transported  to  its  final  destination. 

Despite  efforts  at  organizing  some  bureau- 
cratic order.  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  ad- 
visors have  also  been  heard  to  complain  that 
Cuba's  administration  is  too  heavily  depend- 
ent on  the  changeable,  nonadmlnistratlve 
personality  of  Pldel  Castro.  Diplomats  sta- 
tioned here  have  heard  rumors  from  time  to 
time  that  the  Soviets  would  like  to  replace 
Castro  as  prime  m.inl8ter  (letting  him  keep 
his  roles  as  head  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  Island's  military) 

But  the  diplomats  view  this  as  unlikely  to 
occur.  Castro's  chief  economic  adviser,  aging 
Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez,  wovild  be  a  better 
administrator  than  Fidel,  they  feel.  B\it 
neither  he  uor  anyone  else  waltUig  In  Castro's 
shadow  can  come  close  to  matching  the 
charisma  of  El  Comandante,"  the  diplomats 
say  And  In  these  days  of  belt-tightening  ra- 
tions, the  Cubans  need  more  than  a  man- 
ager— they  need  a  motivator. 

(From  >few8day.  -Sept    15,19711 
Cuba  Today    Justici  by  the  People, 

roR   THE   PEOPI.E 

(By  MarUn  Schramm 

Night  court  Babies  crying  kid.?  In  M.sles; 
pennants  hanging  from  rafters;  large  pic- 
tures erf  Fide!  and  Che  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
hanging  from  walls 

One  by  one.  defendants  and  plaintiffs  come 
before  the  Judicial  bench  (an  old  rickety 
tabled  One  by  one,  they  are  lnterpn«rBted 
by  a  pane!  of  three  Judges  who  .^r«  by  day 
a   steelworker    a   carpenter  and   linotyplst 

Verdicts  are  reached  In  a  private  Judicial 
rhiimber  that  Is  an  old  scrub  clo«e<  with  one 
bare  light  bulb,  a  dripping  sink  three  chairs 
and  the  smell  of  stored  fish  Sentences  this 
n'.ght  range  up  to  90  days;  other  nights  they 
p  '  as  high  as  six  months 

Democracy  of  a  Communist  sort  has  cotne 
t.i  E!  Coiorro  the  small  steel-mlll  town 
ROutheajTt  of  Havana,  Just  as  it  has  come  to 
all  of  Cuba  It  has  come  In  the  form  of  the 
Peoplo's  Tribunal,  a  pl«<^  where  men  are 
Judged  by  their  peers  And  In  the  People's 
Tribunal  at  B1  Cotorro  one  recent  night,  a 
Tl.Hltor  could  sit  and  observe  many  of  Cuba's 
pluses  and  minuses.  Its  pride  of  spirit  and  Its 
problems 

Ths  citizens  of  EI  Cotorro  had  flll«d  the 


frame  meeting  ball,  settling  In  for  a  long 
nlgbt's  show,  as  the  chief  Judg«  called  the 
naoM  <A  a  defenduit:  "iUc«nk>  EUoaor. 
Plea«e  oom«  forward." 

Enter  KIleMr,  a  thin,  dafk-halred  man 
wearing  a  pulsoner's  unform  of  faded  blue 
shirt  and  faded  blue  pants  with  a  gray 
stripe  down  each  side.  The  chief  Judge.  th« 
one  who  Is  a  Unotyplsrt,  reads  In  stentorian 
tones  that  Rlcardo  Elleeer  Is  charged  with  a 
Cub«m  version  of  breaUog  aud  entering — 
breaking  the  official  government  seal  that 
was  put  on  a  house  when  the  residents 
ttUmdoned  it  to  live  in  exile  in  the  U.S. 

A  mans  house  and  ail  his  personal  and 
household  poaeeaslons  become  the  property 
of  the  stete  when  he  Is  permitted  to  flee 
Cuba.  But  Elieser,  according  to  the  charge, 
had  come  to  Havana  from  his  native  Orlente. 
the  eaatemmost  province  of  Cuba,  and  had 
moved  bis  family  Into  the  sealed  house, 

Elieser  says  he  bad  been  sick  with  a  ner- 
vous disorder  and  had  come  to  Havana  seek- 
ing medical  help.  During  his  medical  treat- 
ment he  got  a  Job  milking  cows  by  hand,  the 
Job  paid  106  pesos  ($108)  a  month.  After  sev- 
eral months,  he  sent  word  to  Orlente  for  his 
wife  and  children  to  Join  him. 

"How  old  are  you?  "  the  Judge  asks. 
■'Thirty -three."  Enieser  answers. 

"How  far  did  you  gu  in  school?"  "Third 
grade," 

"Do  you  know  bow  to  read?"  "A  little  " 
The  Judges   confer    They   do  not   need   to 
check  their  thin  gray  law  primer.  The  chief 
J  udge  speaks : 

"All  the  questions  are  clear  .  .  .  The  prob- 
lems arose  when  you  sent  for  your  wife  to 
live  here  rather  than  returiung  to  Orlente. 
Tfou  know  housing  problems  are  very  serious 
in  Havana.  "Vou  know  tliat  the  \M2  law  was 
passed  on  how  to  obtain  housing,  (Workers 
should  now  apply  for  housing  through  the 
government,  or  their  government-run  trade 
union  1  We  must  be  very  clear  on  this.  We 
are  working  hard,  but  we  must  defend  the  so- 
cialist legality.  You  really  do  not  have  a 
problem  with  housing,  because  your  family 
has  housing  In  Orlente.  Yet  you  Lad  your 
wife  and  four  children  come  to  Havana,  where 
there  Is  a  serious  housing  condition  This  Is 
a  grave  problem  This  we  cannot  permit  Your 
sentence  is  30  days  in  Jail,  ThLs  Is  the  decl- 
iilou  of  the  tribunal." 

The  chief  Judge  sisk.s  Flieser  If  he  thinks 
the  court  has  been  fair  Elieser  nods  yes  and 
is  led  away 

"Oreste  Qultlno  Escud  and  Oeraldltut  Qui- 
tlnlo  Escud,  Please  come  forward  '  Oeraldina 
I'omes  forward  to  pre;er  charKes  against 
Oreste.  her  uncle  In  Oer&ldina  s  arms  Is  a 
little  baby  who  is  sleeping  as  her  mother 
testifies 

Oeraldlne  savs  that  six  months  ago  she 
gave  her  uncle  a  wrlstwatch  ta  lake  to  a  re- 
pair shop  She  says  she  then  asked  her  mother 
to  pick  the  watch  up  from  her  uncle  "But 
he  told  ray  mother  that  in  order  to  obtain 
the  watch  she  would  first  have  l«  give  him  a 
pig."  Oeraldlne  testifies,  rocking  her  baby 
gently 

Oreste,  the  uncle,  then  testifies  that  some- 
one broke  into  his  house  and  stole  the  watch 
What    about    the    pig?"    one    of    the    three 
Judges  aokji   ""No  no  no,  "  says  Oreste.     that  Is 
not  true  " 

"Do  you  feel  you  are  a  true  revolutionary?" 
asks  the  chief  Judge  ""Yes  I  am  a  revolution- 
ary. "  Crests  says,  lifting  his  head  high  "And 
a  revolutionary  never  tells  a  lie" 

The  Judges  retire  to  the  scrub  closet  to  de- 
liberate and,  when  they  return  Oeraldina  Is 
sitting  in  the  wttneaa  chair  changing  a  dia- 
per "This  tribunal  has  deliberated  and  finds 
vou  guilty,"  the  chief  Judge  tells  Ore«te 
We  are  stire  you  asked  for  the  pig.  We 
have  decided  to  sentence  you  to  90  days  In 
Jail  " 

And    then    a    remarkable    thing    happens 
The  chief  Judge  tells  Oreste  he  Is  free  to  v/alk 
out   of   the   courtroom   without   escort   and 


says  that  he  Is  to  report  to  the  jaU  two  days 
later  to  begin  bis  sentence. 

Next  CMS.  "Ku«t«alo  Alfonso  Orux.  Pleaae 
come  forward."  A  UtUe,  wrinkled,  weathered 
fellow  approaches  the  table,  his  dusty  bro-wn 
fedora  held  In  his  hand.  He  is  68:  be  looks 
78. 

Cruz  is  charged  with  "clandestine  selling 
of  avocados.  "  There  is  no  witness  against 
Cruz,  no  policeman  or  fellow  citizen  to  pre- 
fer charges  But  the  chief  Judge  has  a  slip 
of  paper  that  says  Cruz  sold  two  sacks  of 
avocados  for  36  centavoe  (36  oent^)  each  to 
a  private  individual,  Cruz  farms  a  little  plot 
of  land  for  a  living  and  a  judge  explains 
that  according  to  the  law  be  must  sell  to 
the  state,  not  to  individuals, 

"Oh.  I  do  not  sell  avocados."  Cruz  says. 
But  sometimes  I  give  them  to  friends,"  The 
chief  Judge  interjects:  "All  this  Is  not  true."' 
But  Cruz  li^ists  that  he  gives  them  to  'rlends 
!n  exchange  for  things  that  he  cannot  buy 
under  the  tight  rations  system  of  Cuba — 
things  like  cigarets  and  soap." 

The  development  of  a  barter  economy 
seems  to  be  widespread  in  Cuba.  Judging 
from  interviews  with  Cuban  cltizeiis  over 
ft  period  of  28  days.  It  Is  a  problem  for  the 
.state,  and  the  government  is  cracking  down 
Still,  the  chief  Judge  tells  his  two  colleagues 
that  Cruz  is  an  old  and  sick  man  So  he  gets 
a  30-day  suspended  sentence  and  a  year's 
probation. 

On  It  goes,  well  past  midnight,  this  unique 
Cuban  coiu-t  There  are  2,122  People's  Tri- 
bunals in  the  country,  according  to  Cuban 
Ministry  of  Justice  officials  They  adjudi- 
cate all  misdemeanors.  None  of  the  Judges  at 
the  El  Cotorro  tribunal  has  more  than  a 
Junior  high  school  education,  and  this  Is 
typical  of  most  of  the  courts  Justice  Mini- 
stry officials  say  that  to  become  a  Judge,  a 
person  must  first  be  nominated  bv  a  public 
assembly  In  his  area:  then  he  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  local  Communl.st  Party  for 
"morals,  attitude  and  behavior":  finally,  he 
must  attend  a  course  in  Cuban  law  for  45 
dajfs  and  pass  an  examination  About  10 
per  cent  of  the  nominees  are  rejected  by 
the  Communist  Party  and  another  10  to  20 
per  cent  fall  to  pass  the  exam,  officials  say 
Each  tribunal  has  an  adviser — a  man  who 
Is  not  a  law-school  graduate  b\it  is  more 
experienced  than  the  Judges — who  decides 
whether  a  defendant  can  appeal  the  vfrdict 
to  another  Tribunal,  in  which  the  adviser 
will  sit  as  one  of  the  three  Judges 

■  This  Is  the  administration  of  Justice  by 
•.he  people  themselves  "  said  Auguatln  Moya 
Pupo.  director  of  the  People's  Trlbuiial  sys- 
tem. They  represent  the  avant-garde  of  the 
people  It  Is  a  simple  thing,  but  a  revolu- 
tionary thing," 

(From  Newsday.  Sept,  16,  1971) 

CUBA  Today:  A  Banned  Duck  and  a 

Sick  Baby 

(By  Martin  Schram) 

What  with  the  cooling  breeze  off  the 
Caribbean  and  the  sun  tucked  mercifully 
behind  a  friendly  cloud.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day  for  a  drive  along  the  "Via  Blanca  for  the 
professor  and  his  pet  dtick  Along  the  coastal 
highway  they  drove,  the  professor  from  the 
University  of  Havatia  and  the  duck,  aca- 
demic .stat\is  unknown  They  passed  buzzards 
circling  Idly  above  seaside  radar  installations 
east  of  Havana  They  passed  patches  of  thin 
green  "sea  sword"  plants  that  eventually  are 
made  Into  rope  and  handbags  They  passed 
'he  Puerto  sugar  mill  and  scattered 
thatched-roof  huts. 

Suddenly  a  line  of  cars  loomed  ahead  A 
border  checkpoint  manned  by  armed  soldiers. 
Under  a  shade  tree  at  the  side  of  the  road 
two  soldiers  sat  with  rifles  across  their  laps. 
At  the  checkpoint,  soldiers  were  ordering 
people  out  of  their  cars  and  8«archlng  the 
vehicles, 

"Please  step  out  of  the  cars,"  the  soldier 
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said  as  each  vehicle  rolled  to  a  stop  at  the 
l>order  of  Havana  and  Matanzas  Provinces. 
■  We  are  working  to  stop  the  swine  fever  " 

For  most  people  leaving  Havana,  this  was 
nothing  more  than  a  few  minutes'  Incon- 
venience, as  the  soldiers  sprayed  a  chemical 
on  the  cars  and  checked  to  make  sure  no 
meat  products  were  being  taken  into  Matan- 
zas But  for  the  professor  It  was  a  problem, 
since  his  companlOL.  could  be  considered  a 
meat  product. 

•The  duck  cannot  go  Into  Matanzas,"  the 
soldier  at  the  border  told  the  profesBor,  "No 
animals  can  leave  Havana  Province,  It  is  a 
public-health  rule   " 

"But  the  duck  has  been  vaccinated,"  the 
professor  said  He  added  that  he  had  the 
papers  to  prove  it.  However,  a  universal  truth 
of  the  military  is  that  orders  are  orders.  The 
duck  could  not  pass,  and  so  the  professor 
turned  around  and  took  his  pet  home  to 
Havana. 

The  fight  to  Improve  public  health  is  one 
of  the  prime  facets  of  Fidel  Castro's  Cuban 
Revolution,  and  the  swift  crackdown  on  the 
swine-fever  epidemic  makes  "El  Coman- 
dante" proud.  Months  ago.  African  swine 
fever  was  discovered  In  Havana  Province  and 
It  threatened  to  engulf  the  Island.  Castro 
responded  by  ordering  410,000  hogs  slaugh- 
tered In  the  province — only  36,000  were 
spared — and  Cuban  officials  believe  they  thus 
sUved  off  a  disastrous  animal  epidemic.  So 
pleased  was  Castro  that  he  devoted  close  to 
a  half  hour  to  the  subject  in  his  26th  of  July 
speech  In  the  Plaza  de  la  Revoluclon. 

Curing  rural  Ills — of  people  as  well  as  ani- 
mals— is  an  Important  part  of  the  Cuban 
Revolution.  Officials  have  segmented  the 
country  into  265  health  areas,  and  the  Minis- 
try of  Health  reports  that  now  each  one  of 
these  areas  has  at  least  one  clinic  or  rural 
hospital.  The  farthest  a  person  has  to  go 
from  hl«  home  to  get  medical  treatment  Is 
eight  or  10  kilometers  (about  six  miles).  At 
these  clinics  and  rural  hospitals,  as  in  all  of 
Cuba,  medical   treatment  is  free. 

The  rural  hospital  of  Dr,  Maria  Josef  a 
Brieto  In  the  Escambray  Mountains  Is  Just 
such  a  place.  The  hospital  consists  of  a  cou- 
ple of  stucco  buildings  connected  by  a  cov- 
ered passageway.  It  contains  a  maternity 
ward  with  eight  beds,  their  white  sheets 
polka-dotted  with  several  dozen  lazy  files; 
several  treatment  and  examination  rooms;  a 
pharmacy  room:  a  dentist's  room  complete 
with  dentist's  chair;  a  lab  room;  an  X-ray 
room,  and  an  open-air  waiting  room  where 
on  one  weekday  not  long  ago  more  than  50 
persons  were  waiting  several  hours  for  treat- 
ment. 

The  rural  hospital's  staff  consists  of  Dr. 
Brieto.  a  dentist,  three  nurses,  one  lab  tech- 
nician, one  X-ray  technician,  two  chauffeurs 
(to  transport  the  very  sick)  and  an  adminis- 
trator. 

The  hospital  serves  the  area's  population  of 
7,000,  The  most  serious  cases  are  referred  to 
the  hospital  in  Cienfuegos,  an  hour  or  two 
away  by  car  But  at  least  50  cases  a  day  re- 
quire the  doctor's  i>er8onal  attention.  It  Is 
quite  a  load  for  Dr  Brieto.  who  Is  a  pretty. 
dark-eyed  girl  of  24  and  who  Is  serving  her 
required  two-year  hitch  at  a  rural  hospital 
before  she  will  be  allowed  to  go  to  Havana, 
where  she  wants  to  specialize  eventually  as 
a  plastic  surgeon, 

"Here  we  are  under  pressure  of  general 
responsibility,"  says  Dr  Brieto  "We  must 
handle  all  sorts  of  things  and  there  Is  no  one 
working  above  me  to  help  with  the  consulta- 
tion." 

The  biggest  health  problem  in  the  moun- 
tains is  parasites,  Dr  Brieto  says.  They  are 
Intestinal  parasites  that  are  contracted  by 
people  who  walk  barefoot  and  by  people  who 
eat  unwashed  vegetables:  they  cause  mal- 
nutrition. 

But  many  of  the  people  who  come  to  the 
hospital  try  Dr.  Brleto's  patience.     I  would 


say  that  80  per  cent  of  the  people  who  come 
in  here  are  not  really  sick,  "  she  says.  "Treat- 
ment is  free,  and  so  if  they  wake  up  and  have 
a  pain  here  or  there  or  a  headache,  scanetlmes 
they  come  here  to  be  examined  That  is  the 
way  It  Is,  but  we  do  what  we  can  here," 

That  Is  the  way  It  is  with  many  facets  of 
the  Cuban  Re\-olutlon  There  Is  good  and 
bad  about  many  of  the  reforms  Some  people 
report  for  treatment  who  are  not  really  sick; 
but  also  other  people  get  treatment  who 
otherwise  would  have  gone  without  it.  Peo- 
ple like  Mrs,  Julia  Marrero's  &-month-old 
daughter.  Ramona. 

Mrs,  Marrero  was  waiting  at  the  side  of  the 
road  for  a  bus  that  was  a  half  hour  late 
when  we  stopped  tc  give  her  a  ride.  She 
was  holding  a  small,  weak,  quiet  baby  in  her 
arms.  She  was  on  her  way  to  the  hoepltal 
because  the  baby  had  severe  diarrhea, 

Mrs,  Marrero  Is  20  years  old,  a  small,  dark 
woman  whose  husband  works  as  a  field  hand. 
She  married  at  15  and  has  two  other  children. 
She  remembers  that  when  she  herself  was 
sick  before  the  revolution,  her  parents  could 
not  get  treatment  for  her  because  they  had 
no  money.  At  the  hospital  an  hour  later,  Mrs. 
Marrero's  baby  got  treatment. 

Cuban  health  officials  are  proudest  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  wiped  out  malaria  and 
polio  In  their  country  and  that  Cuba  now 
ranks  lowest  In  all  Latin  America  in  infant 
mart«lt^. 

In  addition  to  hospitals  and  doctors  and 
facilities,  the  effort  to  Improve  public  health 
In  Cuba  Is  also  very  much  a  public-education 
effort.  National  television  devotes  time  to 
health  care,  including  istructions  for  the 
people  on  how  to  brush  their  teeth.  And  the 
No.  1  public-health  Instructor  In  Cuba  is 
none  other  than  Fidel  Castro  himself,  Castro 
often  laces  his  speeches  with  messages — re- 
peating them  over  and  over,  like  a  school- 
teacher— on  health  care. 

On  July  26.  for  example,  Castro  turned  his 
discourse  on  the  fight  against  swine  fever 
Into  a  lecture  on  the  need  to  observe  all 
health  and  sanitation  laws.  Epidemics  can 
strike  humans  as  well  as  animals,  he  warned 
And  he  added: 

"We  must  be  consistent.  We  must  be  more 
demanding.  It  Is  neither  right  nor  correct  to 
allow  a  pig  to  t>c  raised  n  a  bathtub  In  the 
City  of  Havana."  The  crowd  in  the  plaza  re- 
sponded with  applause, 

(From  Newsday,   Sept.   17,   19711 

Cuba  Today:    Havana   and  DNmo  States 

Distant  as  Evxa 

(By  Martin  Schram) 

Mid- 1964:  The  "Great  Society"  Is  America's 
new  dream,  "Vietnam  not  yet  its  nightmare. 
and  all  but  two  countries  in  the  western 
hemisphere  severe  ties  with  Fidel  Castro's 
Cuba, 

Mld-1971:  "Great  Society"  is  a  punched- 
out  slogan  45  000  Americans  are  dead  In  bot- 
U>mless  "Viet  nam,  and  a*  many  a.s  12  countries 
In  the  Americas  reportedly  lean  toward  lift- 
ing the  sanctions  that  cut  off  Cuba  from  the 
rest  of  the  hemisphere  seven  years  t)efore 

Times  change  Powers  shift.  The  US  is 
negotiating  arms  limitations  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  President  is  talking  about  set- 
ting up  diplomatic  relations  with  Communist 
China,  For  all  that  movement,  prospects  of  a 
thaw  In  U  S  and  Cuban  relations  remain 
stalemated  The  Nixon  administration  says 
that  It  l.s  unwilling  to  make  a  unilateral  ges- 
ture toward  ending  the  trade  embargo  and 
resuming  diplomatic  relation.";  with  Cuba, 
And  Fidel  Castro  makes  It  quite  clear.  In  his 
Inimitable  hard-line  way,  that  the  only  move 
there  can  be  Is  unilateral  action  by  the  US 

The  US  position  has  been  outlined  before 
Congress  by  Robert  Hurwitch  deputy  assist- 
ant secretary  of  state  for  Latin  America  Hur- 
witch also  expanded  on  his  remarks  In  a 
Newsday  Interview  He  said  that  the  US  was 
not  Insisting  that  Castro  must  change  Cuba  s 


Communist  ways  before  there  could  be  diplo- 
matic rapprochement.  But,  he  said,  Cuba 
must  renounce  its  intentions  to  export  revo- 
lution to  other  countries  in  the  hemisphere 
and  that  Cuba  must  reduce  its  military  de- 
I>endency  on  th*  Soviet  Union 

(U.S.  officials  acknowledge  that  Castro  Is 
not  promoting  export  of  revolution  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  used  to,  but  they  say.  he  still 
does  to  some  degree  They  cite  Guatemala  as 
a  case  In  point.  Also,  they  say,  Cuba  does  train 
revolutionaries  in  such  things  as  the  art  of 
kidnapping  i 

Cuba's  position  was  put  forth  in  Castro's 
tvplcally  lively  way  Aug  27  In  a  spee<ai  at 
the  University  of  Havana  Castro  said  that 
he  did  not  want  anyone  to  think  that  Cuba 
was  "peaceful"  and  no  longer  supporting 
revolutionary  movement  in  Latin  America, 
Castro  said:  ".  .  .  We  have  not  repented  one 
whit  and  .  .  the  path  we  have  followed  up  to 
today  Is  the  path  that  we  will  follow  in  the 
future."  The  bearded  leader  added:  "Now. 
our  position  vls-a-vls  the  imperialist  govern- 
ment Is  also  quite  clear  We  have  nothing  to 
negotiate  with  the  Imperialist  government  of 
the  United  States  "  He  said  that  the  U,S  had 
set  up  its  trade  embargo  of  Cuba  (Castro 
calls  It  "the  blockade")  without  negotiations, 
so  It  is  up  to  the  US  to  remove  it  without 
negotiations  Castro  tacked  on  his  familiar 
statement  that  his  government  would  never 
make  "concessions"  to  the  U.S. 

"Various  Cuban  Intellectuals  and  low-level 
officials  with  whom  I  talked  during  my  recent 
visit  to  Cuba  offered  a  couple  of  explanations 
why  Castro  Is  not  interested  in  staking  out 
a  warmer  position  in  an  effort  to  "win  an  end 
to  the  trade  blockade,  '"What  Fidel  says  about 
not  making  concession  is  very  beautiful." 
Pablo  Armando  Fernandez,  writer  and  poet 
said,  "It  means  that  we  will  maintain  our 
dignity.  Dignity,  that  is  the  key,"  So  it  is,  too, 
that  Cuba  probably  never  will  be  willing  to 
renounce  publicly  her  past  efforts  at  promot- 
ing revolutionary  change  through  violence. 
as  the  US.  now  apt>ears  to  Insist  Pride  wlU 
not  permit  Cuba  do  to  that,  people  in  Ha- 
vana feel  sure. 

Then,  there  Is  another  more  subtle  reason 
that  a  few  loyal  low-level  officials  concede 
might  well  affect  Castro's  posture  By  having 
the  US  continue  its  trade  embargo  and  the 
severed  state  of  relations,  Cubans  have  a 
visible  enemy  to  blame  for  many  ills  Castro 
takes  pains  to  note  In  most  speeches  that 
Cuba  is  under  osnstant  "siege"  from  the 
U.S..  that  the  U.S.  Is  waging  a  constant  "war" 
against  Cuba. 

Most  Cubans  I  talked  to.  as  they  waited 
In  long  lines  to  purchase  their  meager  ra- 
tions of  food  and  nMterial  goods,  frtt  that 
Indeed  the  US,  was  responsible  for  their  poor 
economic  state  of  affairs  The  C.S.,  not  Cas- 
tro, was  the  first  blamed  The  fact  is  that 
Cubans  have  few  material  goods  to  buy  be- 
cause Castro  is  spending  his  forelpn  cur- 
rency on  purchases  of  productive  machinery 
instead  of  consumer  goods  Cubans  inter- 
viewed In  cities  and  farms  were  united  re- 
markably on  one  facet  of  foreign  affairs: 
They  spoke  warmly  of  the  American  p>eople 
and  emphasized  that  their  complaints  were 
against  the  US  government,  not  Its  people. 
They  said  that  they  looked  fo.-Trard  Iai  the 
day  when  the  US  and  Cuba  could  resume 
relations — but  only  after  the  US  govern- 
ment changes  Its  imperialist  »-ays  they  said. 
In  speaking  like  that  the  Cuban  people 
are  using  a  standard  Castro  line  "We  make 
a  clear  distinction  between  the  people  and 
the  imperialist  government  of  the  United 
.st4ites  "  Castro  said  at  the  University  of  Ha- 
vana ]ust  last  month  "We  do  not  prearh 
hatred  against  the  US  people  "  Castro;)  said 
"On  the  contrary,  we  have  always  looked  with 
approval  on  the  way  awareness  is  growing  day 
by  day  among  the  US  people  themselves — 
the  protest  demonstrations  against  the  war. 
the  struggle  for  dvU  rights  within  the  Unit- 
ed States  ' 
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Tiiroughout  all   of  his  tough  Ulk,   Owtro     not  allow  Cuban  reporter.  th«  Moie  freedom 

^.r?.?**^  ***°".,"'  ^?,^^  J'i^   ^  *°"^      "^»'  ^  ^^^  ^^  Cr»*t>a.     We  Ju»t  don't  Uimk.  It  W 

p^j^j^^j^jy  ^^  ^^^  Intereet   to  have  Cuban 

reporters  here."  Hurwitch  aald.  •  Alt^r  all. 
do  you  think  they  would  writ*  balanced 
stones''  No,  they  d  write  about  the  negative 

ttiiiifSfi." 
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do  M  the  U.S.  unilaterally  ended  the  trade 
embargo  and  proposed  a  reaumptlon  of  re- 
laUocu.  Cuban  offlclala.  when  aaked  that. 
J'lit  smiled  and  shrugged  and  said  they  did 
not  know  Indeed,  they  most  Ukely  do  not 
know  what  Is  in  Caatro'j  a.lnd  ccnceruing 
that.  l"he  situation  Is  not  ilkely  to  arise,  be- 
cause U.S.  officials  say  they  see  no  apparent 
benefits  from  a  normalization  with  Cuba  as 
things  stand.  Moreover,  the  US.  aays  that 
It  will  not  act  without  first  consuluug  tiie 
Organization    of    American    States. 


(Prom  Newsday.  Sept    18,  1»711 
Cuba  Tooat     The  Shades  of  Peeling  AaooT 

PlDCL 

(By  Martin  Schram) 
It  has  l>een  a  long  time    Four  U  S    Presl- 


Castro  also  emphasizes  these  days  that  he      dents  ha-.-e  occupied  the  White  House  since 
never  again   wUl   iet  Cuba   rejoin   the   Orga-      MaJ.    Fidel    Castro    Ruz    stunned    Pulgenclo 


nlzatiDU  of  American  States— even  if  the  or- 
ganiztvtloii  were  to  invite  him  back.  In  1964, 
the  org>anlaat.ion  nations  voted  1^4  to  sever 
dlpi aniauc  and  ec«.ioonuc  Mes  with  Cuba 
Thpy  did  so  at  the  request  of  Venezuela, 
which  WAS  struggling  against  Insurrection  it 
said  was  aided  by  Cuba.  Aftex  the  v>ote,  all 
Organization  of  American  States  countries, 
except  Mexico,  complied  with  the  stinctloua 
and  severed  Cuban  ties  Another  henUsphere 
nation,  C-anada,  is  not  an  orgaiuaauoo  mem- 
ber and  has  msjntained  reiatlons  wltti  Cuba. 
Since  electing  a  Marxist  prealdent,  Chile  ro- 
oently  had  renewed  diplomatic  and  economic 


BatLsta  and  the  World  by  seizing  Cuba  12 
years  ago. 

Bay  of  Pigs,  missile  crisis,  Harlem's  Theresa 
Hotel,  a  go-far-broke  sugar  harvest  dreem 
that  won;  bust.  The  43-year-old  "El  Ooman- 
dante"  has  been  In  power  In  Cuba  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  his  life,  and  In  that  time 
he  and  his  people  have  been  through  much 
together. 

But  altliough  Castro's  f>ower  remains  un- 
cliallenged  in  Cuba  today,  the  bearded  leader 
stlU  Is  not  universally  popular  among  his 
people. 

On    any    city   street,    in    any    remote    cane 


relatLlons  with  Cuba   But  the  Organization  of  Held,   there  are  some  who  adore  everything 

Amerl.-aJi   States    sanction   cannot    be   lifted  about  Ca«tro  and  hU  RevoluUon    there  are 

formally    unles.*    two- thirds    of    tiie   now   23  others  who  detest  the  same,  and  there  is  a 

member  countries  agree    At  present,  organl-  third  group  that  professes  unswerving  Indif- 

zatlou    sources   estimate,    anywhere    from    10  ferenoe.    that  for   13  years  has   been   auletly 

to    13   oouiitries   probahly    would   vote   to  lift  sitting  it  out. 
the  sanctions,  but  they  say  u  Is  unlikely  that 


the  .--eq Hired  iwo-thlrda  vote  caji  be  reached 

In  the  foreseeable  future.  Aniong  Uiose  who 

reportedly   would   v<:>te  to   lift   the  sancticais 

la  Venezuela,  the  country  that  flrst  requested 

the  sanctions  in  1964. 

If  the  XJ a   sees  no  benefits  from  a  resump- 
tion of   relations,   a   number   of  other   Latin 

American   nations  do.  flepresentatlvee  of  the 

LAtin  nations  aald  in  interviews  in  Washing- 
ton Uiat  t.he  oountxles  In  Latin  America  are 

themselves  becoming  more  politically  diverse 
While  saying  that  the  US.  does  tK»t  want 

to  take   unilateral   action,   it  seems   that.   In 

fact,  the  Nixon  administration  dcee  not  even 

want  to  ref^xmd  reciprocally   to  gestures   by 

the  Caatro  regime.  FVjr  example,  although  I 

was    invited   to   Cuba   and   allowed   to   travel 

freely   through  the  isUnd,  the  US.  will  nut 

permit  Cuban  Journalists  to  travel  about  the 

VS.  Cuban  newsmen  must  t>e  allowed  into 
th«  U.S.  to  cover  affairs  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. Once  here  they  are  restricted  to  the 
New  York  City  area. 

In  contrast,  the  only  real  travel  restriction 
was  that  the  Cuban  ofllclais  did  not  allow 
me  to  tour  by  boat  Cienftiegos  Bay,  the  area 
where  months  ago  there  had  been  an  at- 
tempt to  build  a  Soviet  submarine  base, 
according  to  the  White  House  Even  then, 
I  was  not  directly  refused  by  the  Cuban 
officials  It  was  Just  that  when  I  arrived  at  the 
bay.  I  was  U)id.  I  am  sorry  but  the  Com- 
munist Party  boat,  ig  br».ken— -And  for  three 
weeks,  it  was  impo«Bible  for  my  Cuban  boets 
to  find  a  boat  sviitahle  to  take  me  through 
the  bay  where  they  said  there  was     nothing      lantee   whose  chief  Job  Is  to  watch  out  for 


tng  it  out. 
There  is  no  way  a  visiting  reporter  can 
accurately  Judge  which  group  is  largest  and 
which  Is  smallest  Indeed,  it  U  possible  that 
even  Plde.  himself  cannot  Nevertheless,  all 
three  groups  seemed  to  have  sizable  repre- 
sentation. 

One  thing  should  be  emphasized  Those 
who  crUlclze<l  CaatrM  and  his  policies  spoke 
guardedly,  and  as  individuals.  There  waa  no 
Indication  that  their  unhappiness  was  in  any 
way  t>elng  translated  Into  a  unified  antl- 
Cti«tro  eHort. 

Here,  then,  are  the  three  faces  o*  Cuba 
today : 

I 
The  apa.-tment  building  In  Havana  Is  dingy 
and  muMy.  with  peeling  paint  and  pock- 
marked plaster  A  colorless  building,  save  for 
the  (xwters  of  Che  Guevara  In  the  hallway. 
In  a  second -floor  hallway,  an  American  re- 
p>ort-er  strikes  up  a  conversation  with  three 
housewives  and  one  youth  In  his  early  208 
by  asking  'ao  how  Is  life  In  Cuba  theee 
days .'" 

The  reply  In  a  flurry  of  whispered  panic. 
"Ssshhhhhh!"  the  housewives  caution,  put- 
ting fingers  to  lips  in  unison.  The  youth 
points  up  a  flight  at  stairs  and  hisses  a  word 
of  warning     "Chiva!  Chivaf 

C/ui-a  means  goat,  and  the  youth  later 
explains  that  there  Is  an  old  goat  of  a 
woman  living  upsUlrs  who  Is  the  head  of 
their  block's  Ccanmlttee  for  the  Defense  of 
the  Revolution  (CDR).  a  network  of 
gfjvernment-sponsored     neighborhood     vlgl. 


to  see,  atiyway   " 

At  S«-nate  Poreign  Relations  Committee 
hearings  yesterday  llurwltch  ofTered  formal 
adnilnis'.ration  oiijec-tioiis  v<,  a  resolution 
urging  President  Nixi.n  t,)  undertake  a  policy 
review  mat  would  lead  tu  re-establlshment 
of  relations  with  Cuba  Committee  Chair- 
man J.  William  Pulbrlght  (  D-Ark.  I  said  that. 
In  view  of  the  objections,  he  would  with- 
draw the  resolution  he  had  sponsored,  be- 
cause it  would  be  dixmied  to  defeat  F^li- 
brlght  asked  Hurwltch  why  Cuban  newsmen 
were  not  invited  to  come  here  as  I  had  l)een 
Invited  to  visit  Cuba  Hurwit<:h  replied  thai 
some  m^y  come  with  the  titles  of  newsmen, 
but,  u  fact,  they  might  be  more  tl^iaa  just 
reporters  A  couple  of  days  ago,  I  asked 
Hurwltch    tiie    same    question — why    we    d<j 


enemies   of   the   revolution. 

The  youth  guides  the  reporter  out  of  the 
building  and   around  a  comer. 

■Life.'  What  life?  "  he  asks  "When  there  is 
constant  fear  such  as  we  have  here,  there 
can  be  no  real  living  That  Is  why  we  are 
afraid  to  even  answer  your  question  hon- 
estly— because  the  Ctiiva  from  the  CDR  could 
make  our  .Ives  difficult  We  could  K'fl  que»>- 
tloned   by  authorities,   hara.ssed   in   general    ' 

Wh.it  tha  youth  and  the  women  did  not 
lixe  about  Castro  .ind  communisin  was  the 
repressive  nature  of  the  government,  plus 
liia  hard  life  c,f  rations  on  food  and  cloth- 
lug.  Only  one  pack  of  clgareu  a  week."  the 
youth  said.  What  is  that  for  a  person  who 
really  likes  to  smoke?  "  (Perhaps  for  haaith 
reaai^ns.  pethapa  li*  economic.  Castro  hiis  put 


out  the  word  that  he  has  quit  smoking,  and 
clgaret  packs  thetns«lves  now  carry  ihs 
wrttt«n  warning:  "SDioklug  is  dangerous  to 
health. ") 

The  youth  was  21.  a  stevedore  at  the 
Havana  dcx:ks.  He  could  have  been  working 
thftt  day  but  he  was  u<n.  Whut  Is  there  to 
go  to  work  for?"  he  asked.  To  make  money? 
Who  needs  m<.>ney?  We  have  money,  but 
there  s  nothing  to  buy.  " 

n 
The  house  in  the  once-grand  Mlramar  sec- 
tion of  Havana  stands  out  from  the  rest. 
Like  the  others.  It  Is  big  and  high-society. 
But  Its  windows  are  Intact  and  Its  paint  Is 
fresh  and  this  makes  It  different;  from  the 
other  houses,  which  have  been  turned  over 
to  students  for  dormitories. 

Inside  there  Is  a  den  that  Is  richly  paneled 
and  air-oondltloned.  Other  rooms  are  hung 
with  tapestrlee  and  heirlooms  It  Is  the  house 
of  Alvaro  Sardlna  Oaxcla  MenocaJ,  grandson 
of  th«  man  who  was  president  of  Cuba  in  the 
1030a. 

The  family  was  once  big  in  cattle  and 
sugar.  It  sold  for  a  large  sum  as  soon  as 
Castro  came  to  power  Now,  98  of  Garcia 
Menocal's  relatives  ore  In  the  V  3 

But  Garcia  Menocal  stayed  behind  with 
wife  and  two  sons  and  two  elderly  bla<  k 
women  who  used  to  be  fajnlly  maids  It  l.i 
not  that  be  has  such  a  great  love  for  Castro 
or  communism  He  says,  'It  Is  Just  that  thl-s 
is  my  country  and  I  wanted  to  stay  with  It" 
He  Is  not  "integrated"  Info  the  .-evolution, 
as  the  Cubans  would  say.  meaning  that  he 
does  not  do  voluntary  work  for  the  Commu- 
nist catise  and  his  wife  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  nationwide  women's  federation. 

He  works  as  a  clerk  In  a  law  office  and  lives 
a  rich  man's  life  In  a  rich  mans  house— 
except  that  his  family,  like  all  others  In  Cuba, 
live  within  the  confines  of  the  stringent 
ration  system.  "I  have  no  problems  with  the 
government,  no  political  problems  at  all" 
Garcia  Menocal  says  "I  feel  well  here  We 
Just  live  our  own  life  quietly. " 

But  a  person  does  not  have  to  be  rich  to 
be  Indifferent  to  the  revolution.  Along  the 
Carretera  de  Cardenas  from  'Varadero  to  Las 
Villas,  a  single  worker  Is  ctittlng  grass  In  a 
cemetery.  He  does  not  really  care  for  the 
Castro  revolution,  nor  does  he  strongly  dis- 
like It  "Life  for  me  was  really  about  the 
same  before  Fidel  and  now, "  he  says 

He  glances  up  at  a  tyiMcal  slogan  billboard 
next  to  the  cemetery  "To  die  for  the  father- 
land Is  to  live."  The  browned  worker  smiles. 
"I  am  not  Interested  In  politics  at  all,"  he 
says,  "but  I  really  doubt  that  Is  true" 

III 
The  hut  stands  alongside  the  highway  to 
Santiago,  and  at  first  glance  it  do««  not  iook 
like  much.  Part  wood  frame,  part  stucco, 
small,  plain.  Then  a  visitor  notices  that 
someone  has  gone  to  the  great  trouble  to  fix 
up  a  beautiful  little  garden  in  frc  nt  of  the 
house  and  has  carefully  laid  large  stones  to 
form  a  walkway  So  the  visitor  decides  to  stop 
there  for  a  chat 

Mario  RoiiAles  owns  the  hut  and  he  Is  a 
very  proud  man  He  has  cne  cow  for  milk 
and  raises  papayas  and  corn  and  yucca, 
'Which  he  sells  to  the  state  for  •13O-(140  a 
month,  which  is  more  than  enough,  he  says, 
to  provide   for   his  wife  and  four  children 

Rosales  works  hard  and  well  each  day.  By 
l>elng  a  good  farmer,  he  says,  he  is  working 
■for  the  revolution  and  my  country  "  He  was 
rewarded  not  long  ago  when  the  government 
saw  nt  to  lay  concrete  over  the  front  half  of 
the  dirt  floor  of  his  house.  Fldei  and  his 
communism  is  good  for  us — the  poor  ones." 
Mario  Kosales  says  Pretty  soon  maybe  ths 
problems  and  the  shortages  will  go  away." 

Rosales  was  asked  to  give  an  example  of 
w.^iat  Castro  s  policies  had  accomplished.  He 
has  children  who  are  guaranteed  free  eduoe- 
Uuu  and  training  and  free  health  eare.  But 
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be  mentioned  none  of  these  "Look  at  the 
Itonors  our  great  sports  teams  have  won  in 
Call  I  at  the  Pan  American  Games  in  Call. 
Colombl*)."  he  said.  "That  U  a  good  ex- 
ample." 

Among  the  Intellectuals  and  the  students, 
the  same  high-intensity  dedication  can  be 
seen  Like  the  24-year-old  humanities  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Orieute  who  talked 
at  great  length  at)out  all  of  the  l)enefits  of 
the  Communist  revolution  in  Cuba.  How 
about  the  lack  of  a  free  press''  The  fact  that 
there  are  many  controversial  and  Interesting 
things  that  he  can  never  learn  about ■> 

"I  would  like  to  know  all  thes>  things, 
sure."  he  says.  'But  I  prefer  a  press  that 
supports  what  I  love  rather  than  one  that 
gives  me  many  varieties  of  ideas  and  opin- 
ions. What  would  we  really  need  another 
newspaper  for?  It  would  be  a  waste  of  paper." 

(From    Newsday.    Sept.    27,    1871) 
Castro's  Persistence 

By  dint  of  massive  and  continuing  Soviet 
aid,  Fidel  Castro  has  survived  to  become  one 
cf  the  elder  statesmen  of  Latin  America, 
no  mean  feat  In  a  region  In  which  the  Swiss 
bank  account  and  the  fast  getaway  plane 
are  accustomed  adjuncts  to  leadership 

And  Judging  by  Newsday  reporter  Martin 
Schram's  first-hand  account  of  the  political, 
social  and  Ideological  realities  of  today's 
Cuba,  there  is  little  chance  that  the  hemi- 
sphere will  soon  see  an  end  to  either  (a) 
Castro  or  (b)  communism  in  Cuba  The 
Kremlin  may  not  be  overjoyed  about  the 
»1.000,000-a-day  cost  of  bolstering  Cuba's 
economy,  but  both  Ideology  and  geopolitics 
demand  the  Investment  continue  indefinitely 
If  need  >e.  And  In  the  12  years  since  Castro 
came  down  from  the  Sierra  Maestra  moun- 
tains, he  has  survived  an  American-financed 
Invasion  attempt,  an  economic  boycott,  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  recurring  differences  with  his 
Soviet  sponsors. 

Today  he  Is  very  firmly  sitting  in  what 
sportscaster  Red  Barber  would  call  the  "cat 
bird  seat."  More  than  600.000  potential  op- 
ponents of  his  regime  have  left  the  country. 
A  security  organization  that  extends  well 
Into  the  grass  roots  denies  any  remaining 
dissidents  much  chance  of  movintlng  an 
organized  opposition.  And  there  Is  a  broad 
and  enthusiastic  base  of  support  for  the 
regime  among  the  once  forgotten  people  of 
Cuba,  the  rural  campesinos  and  the  urban 
slum  dwellers,  whose  lives  have  l>een  en- 
riched by  the  revolution  In  his  series  of  re- 
ports. Schram  noted  the  evidence  of  the 
regime's  efforts  to  feed,  clothe  and  house 
these  people  and  to  care  for  their  sick  and 
to  educate  their  children. 

REALITIES    WON'T    VANISH 

In  short.  Fidel  Ca-stro  and  Cuban  commu- 
nism are  realities  that  are  not  going  to  dis- 
appear If  ignored,  even  if  Ignored  aggre.s- 
sively.  which  is  what  the  US  is  doing  with 
Its  policy  of  trade  embargo  and  nonrecognl- 
tlon.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Chairman  J.  William  Pulbrlght  iD-Ark  )  has 
long  advocated  a  reevaluation  of  US  Cuban 
policy  Diplomatic  recogiutlon  of  the  Castro 
regime  would  not  imply  an  endorsement  of 
Its  authoritarian  policies  It  would  merely 
signify  a  readiness  to  recognize  reality  and 
deal  with  it 

Since  any  thaw  in  Cviba-U  S  relations 
would  tend  to  deprive  Castro  of  a  favorite 
scapegoat,  responsible  for  all  Cuban  Ills,  he 
might  not  welcome  a  warming  trend  Thus, 
normalization  is  likely  to  be  a  lengthy  proc- 
ess But  It  has  to  start  someplace  As  mat- 
ters stand  now.  the  US.  will  not  grant  Cuban 
newsmen  the  same  freedom  afforded  reporter 
Schram  by  the  Cuban  government  When 
Schram  asked  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  LaUn  America  Robert  Hurwltch 
why  the  U  S  wont  give  Cuban  JournalUts 
similar  freedom,  he  replied:   "We  Just  dont 


think  It  Is  partlcuarly  In  our  Interest  to 
have  Cub«m  reporters  here  After  all,  do  you 
think  they  would  write  balanced  stories? 
No,  they'd  write  about  the  negative  things" 
Since  the  Cuban  press  couldnt  get  much 
more  negative,  what  harm  could  come  from 
letting  a  Cuban  see  freedom  in  action;  he 
might  even  go  home  less  a  Communist  So 
the  Hurwltch  argument  makes  no  sense  to 
us  But  then  neither  doee  a  foreign  policy 
that  has  the  President  courting  the  en- 
trenched Conununlst  regime  in  Peking  and 
di.sdalnlng  the  one  In  Havana. 

VOLUNTEER    WORK 

Protests  over  school  busing  have  become 
commonplace  in  this  country  But.  this  year, 
while  parents  In  cities  like  Pontiac  and  Nash- 
ville were  raging  against  the  law  of  the  land, 
something  quite  different  was  going  on  In  an 
affluent   section   of  Tulsa.   Okla. 

There,  the  parents  of  89  white  children 
were  not  standing  in  front  of  bu.^es  nor  hid- 
ing behind  the  subterfuge  of  "neighborhood 
schools."  They  were,  instead,  taking  their 
youngsters  to  the  bus  stop,  the  first  leg  of 
a  Journey  across  town  to  a  previously  all- 
black  school. 

What  made  the  scene  particularly  note- 
worthy was  that  the  parents  didn't  have  to 
be  there :  Believing  their  children  were  being 
deprived  of  a  valuable  educational  experl- 
ei.ce  by  attending  classes  where  "everyone 
looked  and  dressed  alike,"  they  had  pushed 
for  a  voluntary  busing  plan 

For  many  years  st>clal  scientist*  have  made 
basically  the  same  observation  as  the  Tulsa 
mother.'  arguing  that  tiiere  is  a  distinct 
advantage  for  white  atid  black  children  In  an 
integrated  educalloiial  experience  And  most 
recently,  an  educational  study  .showed  that 
black  children  attending  Integrated  schools 
In  Sacramento.  Calif  made  greater  academic 
gains  than  youngsters  In  segregated  situa- 
tions. A  school  spokesman  in  Sacramento  said 
meanwhile,  that  white  children  had  shown  an 
"Improvement  in  attitude  "  since  the  arrival 
of  their  black  classmates. 

Ih  Tulsa,  a  white  mother  explained  her 
Interest  In  the  busing  plan  this  way:  "It  (her 
child's  former  school)  was  artificial.  It  wasn't 
right  The«e  children  will  be  dealing  with  the 
racial  question  the  rest  of  their  lives.  How 
can  they  have  any  understanding  of  black 
people  If  they  never  come  In  contact  with 
them   .   .     ?" 

How.  Indeed?  It  Is  a  question  for  vis  all. 


WHAT  MY   STUDENTS  TAUGHT  ME 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr.  President.  recenUy 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota 'Mr  HiTMPHREY  I .  in  an  interview 
with  Mr.  James  C  G  Connift  published  in 
the  August  1971  issue  of  "Todays 
Health."  made  a  candid  self -assessment 
of  his  learning  experiences  with  youth  as 
a  collepe  professor  in  Minnesota  The  ob- 
jectivity of  his  remarks  is  impressive,  re- 
vealing at  once  both  respect  for  the  can- 
dor and  high  capabilities  of  his  students, 
and  concern  that  their  education  include 
the  development  of  a  sense  of  history  and 
a  heightened  ability  to  weigh  evidence 
in  arriving  at  sound  judgments  on  cur- 
rent issues. 

In  the  article,  entitled  "What  My  Stu- 
dents Taught  Me,"  Senator  Humphrey 
argues  for  optenness  and  honesty  and 
commitment  to  a  sense  of  values  if  one 
is  to  win  the  respect  of  youth.  He  stresses 
the  need  for  direct  involvement  by  young 
people  in  the  life  and  concerns  and  pub- 
lic action  programs  of  the  outside  com- 
munity as  an  Integral  part  of  a  college 
education  But  he  warns  that  the  con- 
structive energies  of  youth  cannot  be 


totally  released  toward  helping  solve  crit- 
ical domestic  problems  until  the  'Viet- 
nam war  is  ended  Moreover,  to  promote 
communication  and  enable  the  full  exer- 
cise of  respoiisibillty  throughout  the  col- 
lege community.  Senator  Humphrey  be- 
lieves there  must  be  geniune  student 
representation  in  the  decisionmaking 
councils  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  total  agreement 
with  the  proposals  made  m  this  article 
that  take  full  account  of  the  commitment 
and  hope  of  young  people  in  America.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  article  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa*  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Mt  Students  Tavght  Ms 

As  a  college  professor,  the  former  Vice 
PresMient  was  delermined  to  make  his  atu- 
derits  see.  To  hts  dehght,  they  opened  his 
eyes,  too,  to  iporlda  Ke  was  anxious  to  untter- 
stand. 

He  w  as  young  He  was  black  He  was  angry — 
and  I  was  the  focal  point  of  that  anger  His 
words  were  shrill  and  acctisatory,  even  ob- 
scene. 

The  scene  was  the  campus  of  Kent  State 
University  in  the  fall  of  1968  I  had  been 
Invited  to  speak,  but  1  hadn't  bargained  for 
this. 

The  young  man  stood  In  the  midst  of  the 
audience  and  shouted.  "You  politicians  are 
hypocrites  when  It  comes  to  black  people. 
You  talk  civil  rights,  but  you  don't  tielieve  It. 
And  you  don't  act  on  what  you  say." 

I  couldn't  accept  that.  I  looked  him  In 
the  eyes  and  said.  "I've  given  a  lifetime  to 
the  cause  of  civil  rights  '  1  related  my  actions 
In  this  field  since  my  days  as  mayor  of  Min- 
neapolis and  my  earl,  days  In  the  Senate.  I 
reminded  him  that  I  was  floor  manager  for 
the  Civil  Rights  act  of  1964 — which  I  consider 
the  highlight  of  my  political  career  I  asked 
him  to  consider  my  record  and  to  test  me 

When  I  finished.  I  thought  sadly  "It 
had  no  effect    Another  one  lost 

But  I  was  wrong  After  the  speech,  he 
came  to  me  and  offered  his  services  I  ac- 
cepted gladly  He  worked  hard  for  me 
throughout  the  1968  presidential  campaign 
and  we  grew  to  know  and  respect  each  other 

For  both  of  us.  It  was  a  learning  experience 
He  learned  the  facts  I  learned  something 
about  the  young  generation's  fierce  hunger 
for  truth  and  Justice 

And  1  was  to  increase  my  understanding  of 
the  young  in  the  month?  ahead  for  later  that 
year  I  became  Professor  Humphrey  From 
1968  to  1970  I  was  a  professor  at  both  Macal- 
ester  College  In  St  Paul  and  at  my  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  Min- 
neapolis I  shuttled  from  one  campus  to  the 
other  teaching  seminars  on  political  science 
international  relations,  constitutional  law 
and  marine  biology  il  once  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  U  S    Oceanogi^phy  Council) . 

Actually  this  was  my  second  tour  at  Macal- 
ester  In  1943  and  '44  I  had  taught  a  full 
schedule  of  courses  in  political  and  social 
sciences,  government,  politics  and  philosophy 

In  both  teaching  experiences  I  found  that 
the  words  of  Anna  in  the  musical  The  Kinp 
and  I  are  very  true  She  sings  "If  you  become 
a  teacher    by  your  pupils  you'll   be  taught   ' 

When  I  first  returned  to  the  campus  in 
"68  some  students  thought  I  was  defensive 
al»ut  the  past  One  young  student  leader 
gave  me  some  good  advice 

You're  a  teacher  and  an  older  man.'  he 
said  to  me  ■Just  l>e  yourself  Etont  try  to  act 
the  way  we  do  Dont  try  to  talk  our  language 
Dent  even  tell  us  we're  good,  because  we 
know  we're  not  .  and  so  do  you  Just  be  our 
teacher.  Then  we  can  respect  you. 
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This  was  an  Important  lesson — th«  be- 
ginning of  understanding  my  students 

Not  that  I  believe  In  letting  students  think 
their  parents  did  nothing  right.  I  thixtk  this 
IS  a  great  mistake  adults  make.  We  forget 
that  youngsters,  lacking  a  sense  of  history, 
h.ive  no  way  of  relating  past  events  to  pres- 
ent situations  In  a  realistic  manner 

They  think  a  smokeless  factory  chlnxney 
Is  one  more  achievement  In  the  battle  against 
poiUiti'n  It,  i.s  But  til  n'.v  generation  a 
smokeless  chimney  meant  a  factory  that  had 
shut  down.  It  tneaut  no  jubs.  We  got  the 
chimneys  smoking  again.  I  don't  think  It's 
too  much  to  ask  this  generation,  as  Its  con- 
tribution to  mankind,  to  help  get  rid  of  tlie 
air-  and  lung-destroying  particulate  ash  and 
noxious  gases 

VVTiat  el.se  have  I  learne<l  from  students? 
Today's  students  are  the  best-Informed  In 
our  history  I  know  It's  become  kind  of  sour- 
grapes  fashionable  m  some  cirrles  to  pooh- 
p'Xih  that,  to  put  the  youngsters  down  as 
merely  bumptious  and  superflclal  But  the 
ettjdents  of  this  generation  are  indeed  the 
children  of  the  television  era,  the  alert 
progeny  of  the  age  of  Instant  Information. 
They  come  Into  the  classroom  or  lecture  hall 
equipped  with  a  fund  of  knowledge  that 
students  in  my  college  years  did  not  have 
access  to — and  these  youngsters  know  how 
to  use  It. 

They  are  not  only  well-informed  but  well- 
eduaited  and  capable  of  doing  remarkably 
good  work  I  feel  that  their  able  minds  have 
reinforced  some  Ideas  I  ve  long  entertained 
about  how  we  can  upgrade  the  quality  of 
education  and  share  Us  blessings  more 
widely. 

This  new,  more  challenging  student  taught 
me  that  to  hold  your  own  on  campus  these 
days  you  have  to  t>e  constantly  on  your  toes. 
TTiey  make  It  clear  that  you  won't  get  away 
with  delivering  anything  less  than  your  best. 
And  If  you  re  going  to  hold  their  respect.  It 
had  better  be  more  than  patislng  good 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  todays  students 
are  as  well-read  as  one  could  desire — or  that, 
being  human,  they  dont  have  their  share  of 
other  defects  Par  from  It.  Id  say  with  regret 
that  mo6t  students  In  our  era  seem  to  lack 
the  background  which  comes  from  extensive 
reading 

As  a  result,  they  don't  have  that  Indl.s- 
pcnsable  factor,  a  sense  of  history.  They  may 
acquire  one  later  on,  but  when  they  first 
come  to  college  they  are  not  interested  In 
history.  Unfortunately,  those  who  fall  to  ac- 
quire a  sense  of  history  are  flouting  Santa- 
yana's  warning  that  those  who  do  oot  know 
history  are  doomed  to  repeat  It. 

Tt\e  students'  lack  In  this  vital  area  should 
alert  a  conscientious  teacher  to  take  prompt 
steps  to  eliminate  the  flaw.  Especially  be- 
cause. In  our  nuclear  age.  the  lack  of  a 
sense  of  history  could  have  mortal  conse- 
quences. 

Many  students  don't  necessarily  come  to 
the  educational  proces-s  with  particularly 
good  Judgment  Or  the  ability  to  weigh  evi- 
dence atid  U.)  separate  fact  fmm  its  opposite. 
Or  a  number  oJ  other  Intellectual  qualities 
which  derive  from  the  passAge  of  time  and 
experience.  But  that,  after  all.  is  the  very 
recuson  they're  In  aobool:  to  acq^uire  those 
habits  of  mind. 

Today's  students  demand  that  you  level 
with  them.  They  expect  you  to  state  your 
convictions.  I  tell  them  that  In  a  society 
like  ours  we  may  not  all  agree,  but  we  ought 
to  have  the  good  manners  to  let  pteople  speak 
their  minds.  I  believe  a  university  ought  to 
be  a  place  wbere  it's  safe  to  be  controversial 
and  to  have  different,  and  even  unpopular 
ideas.  I  point  out  that  people  who  t)eootne 
part  of  a  university  ha\e  a  moral  obligation 
to  protect  the  right  of  others  Ui  speak,  and 
to  insure  them  of  an  opportunity  to  BtAte 
their  views,  however,  unacceptable  thoee 
Tt«ws  may  be.  That  Isn't  the  same  as  ejidort- 
ing  thoee  views.  It's  Jtist  showing  yotir  reoog- 


tlon,  aa  an  educated  person  or  ae  one  seeking 
an  education,  that  the  educational  process 
can't  work  wtthout  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

People  shouting  and  demonstrating  and 
destroying  the  decorum  of  a  meeting  while  a 
man  Is  trying  to  speak  prevent  this  I  suggest 
that  the  students  demonstrate  Instead,  their 
dedication  to  the  liberal  arts,  the  humanities 
atid  the  democratic  procedure  of  free  speech 
I  had  only  one  problem  on  c-Ampus  during 
my  professorships  at  Macalester  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota  I  thought  I  had 
effectively  gotten  acnwis  the  Idea  that  "we're 
not  here  to  have  a  clenched  n.st  but  an  open 
nilTid  "  I  was  disappointed  to  learn  that 
while  I  Wits  away  on  a  trip,  a  handful  of 
students  had  barricaded  my  office  door  with 
barbed  wire.  When  my  secretary  found  she 
could  not  get  to  work,  she  reported  the  In- 
cident, but  the  university  authorities  did 
nothing.  When  one  of  the  football  players 
asked  her  if  he  could  help,  she  said  she 
thought  It  was  up  to  the  administration. 
He  said.  "Pretend  we  never  asked  We'll  lake 
care  of  It  "  Then  he.  other  members  of  the 
fix>tball  team,  and  ofHcers  of  the  student 
body  rounded  up  the  demonstrators  and 
stood  over  them  while  they  took  down  the 
barbed  wire  piece  by  piece 

What  did  that  little  episode  teach  me? 
It  underscored  the  need  to  make  up  yotir 
mind  whether  your  goal  is  effective  action — 
or  making  a  public  relations  Impact.  Are 
you  really  trying  to  move  society  forward, 
or  are  you  just  trying  Xa->  move  yourself  Into 
a  more  advantageous  position,  real  or  imagi- 
nary? Barbed  wire,  bombs  and  other  forms 
of  distraction  from  tlie  main  objectives  of  a 
university  are  Just  a  warped  kind  of  public 
relations.  They  are  the  oppoeltes  of  innova- 
tion and  progress. 

Yet,  I  feel  that  most  students  are  really 
trying  to  move  society  for'ward  In  their  own 
way.  I  think  we — and  they— tend  to  over- 
estimate what  they  can  do  immediately.  Any- 
thing as  massive  and  complex  as  society  does 
not.  and  often  cannot,  move  that  rapidly. 
But  young  people  are  always  restless,  and 
rightly  so  If  people  regard  this  generation 
as  more  highly  motivated  to  change  society. 
I  think  It  s  because  young  people  are  more 
vocal  than  In  the  past. 

I'm  In  favor  of  that.  At  the  same  time.  I 
feel  It  Is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should 
maintain  better  contact  with  youth  than  we 
do.  and  on  a  regular  baals  Far  Instance,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  be  well- 
advised,  when  groups  oume  to  Washington — 
even  though  they  are  dissenter  groups — to 
take  time  to  meet  with  them.  At  least  he 
should  see  their  representatives. 

My  exp>erlence  on  campus  has  taught  me 
that  an  open  President  could  be  stire  that 
most  student*  are  going  ui  treat  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  If  one  youngster  doesn't, 
he  will  be  severely  censured  by  his  peers  Dur- 
ing the  recent  protests  in  Washington,  I  met 
with  hundreds  ol  students.  Only  occasionally 
did  anyone  get  rambunctious  and  say  some- 
thing obscene  or  unkind.  When  that  hap- 
pened, the  students  themselves  said  to  the 
offender.  "All  right,  knock  it  off  "  And  he  did. 
Students  can  give  lessons  In  maintaining 
order  when  they  want  to.  But  we  have  to 
awaken  in  them  an  awareness  tiiat  change  Is 
natural  — that  education  lUielf  is  change.  In 
fact,  and  that  change  U  education  (or  at  least 
a  sign  that  It  Is  uklng  place).  Hopefully, 
we're  all  growing  all  the  time. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  -itudent  wouldn't  have 
dreamed  of  harassing  you  from  the  audience, 
but  today  it's  routine,  even  from  what  you 
might  call  "good"  students.  It's  a  way  to  get 
attention.  It's  also  a  form  of  protest.  I  be- 
lieve that  elected  public  officials  should  be 
ready  for  this,  and  that  they  can  lesj-n  from 
It. 

I  don't  mind  too  much  losing  the  respect 
of  an  older  person  over  a  question  of  eoo- 
nomJc  jxjllcy.  or  something  Ilka  that  I  can 
understand  peraonai   hangups  in   an  adult. 


But  when  you  lose  the  respect  at  a  TOUDg 
person.  It  is  generally  because  be  thinks  you 
have  lost  your  Ideals,  yo<ir  sense  at  purpose, 
your  sense  of  values   And  that  hurts. 

It  took  me  eight  or  nine  months  after  leav- 
ing the  Vice  Presidency  to  feel  tliat  the  grow- 
ing response  of  students  on  the  two  Minne- 
sota campuses  was  slowly  healing  my  wounds 
and  bringing  me  back  Into  a  '•lose,  trusting 
relationship  with  students 

Students  taught  me  I  otften  had  to  walk  a 
tightrope  In  dealing  with  them  On  the  one 
hand  as  young  people  move  Into  their  te«na. 
many  of  them  are  e«islly  embarraased  Much 
of  their  activity  is  defensive,  because  they're 
unsure  of  themselves,  and  sometimes  they 
overcompeiisate  by  being  excessively  aggres- 
sive We  all  went  through  that  On  the 
other  hand,  at  16.  17  and  18  many  studenU 
are  quite  mature.  emollonaJly  stable  and 
worldly  wise  You  have  to  pick  your  way  care- 
fully among  people  In  that  second  decade  of 
life. 

Although  moxiy  students  carry  out  ass^n- 
ments  responsibly  when  you  place  ooulSdence 
In  them,  most  of  them  are  as  realistic  about 
their  own  shortcomings  as  they  are  about 
those  of  grownups.  You  don't  have  to  coddls 
them  or  play  make-believe.  You  don't  have  to 
tell  them  you're  perfect,  that  you've  done 
everything  right.  They  know  better  than 
that. 

Another  big  lesson  I've  learned  from  stu- 
dents is  that  campus  segregation  Is  all 
wrong.  I'm  not  talking  about  racial  .segrega- 
tion  alone,   but   about   cultural    segregation. 

We  have  laws  now  against  racial  segrega- 
tion, but  I  think  It's  wrong  to  segregate  peo- 
ple la  any  way — economically,  chronologi- 
cally or  culturally.  We  put  eld  people  la 
high-rise  apartments  where  they  see  young 
people  rarely  or  not  at  all.  We  put  students 
In  campus  dormitories  where  they  have  little 
to  see  or  to  talk  with  old  people.  Our  society 
Is  so  fragmented  Into  cultures  and  subcul- 
tures that  we  have  become  anything  but 
"one   nation.  Indivisible." 

To  remedy  this,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries have  come  up  with  a  pretty  good  idea. 
After  some  study,  they  decided  they  would 
build  nj  more  dorms  for  students.  Instead, 
students  are  Integrated  in  ofT-campus  hous- 
ing where  they  live  with  the  rest  of  the 
neighborhood.  There  might  be  20  students 
living  in  an  apartment  house,  rubbing  shoul- 
ders with  neighbors — the  local  doctor,  piano 
tuner.  Janitor,  schoolteachers- -people  In  all 
walks  of  life,  people  who  work  with  their 
hands  as  well  as  with  their  minds.  It  gives 
the  student  a  broader  perspective  and  In- 
creases the  sense  of  community  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

We've  lost  that  sense  of  oommututy.  We'vt 
replaced  It  with  artificial  pockets  of  con- 
centration that  are  dangerously  fictitious,  for 
they  fall  to  represent  the  totality  of  life 
Education  has  to  be  made  a  living  experi- 
ence. Then  students  can  be  a  moving  force 
In  restoring  to  our  society  many  of  the  good 
thingc  It  has  lost 

I  want  to  see  young  people  get  college 
credit  for  going  to  work,  for  becoming  In- 
volved with  real  life  The  way  my  students 
responded  when  I  provided  this  kind  of  op- 
portunity taught  me  that  we  ought  to  have 
more  cf  it.  I  have  a  bill  now  In  Congress  to 
get  public  funds  for  a  teaching  program 
that  would  assign  college  Juniors  and  seniors 
to  work  alongside  a  city  councilman  county 
commissioner  or  mayor.  It  would  be  part  of 
the  regular  curriculum  and  would  be  evalu- 
ated by  the  professionals  they  d  work  with 
In  the  field,  as  well  as  by  their  factilty 
mentors. 

Something  like  this  Is  under  wav  alreadv 
in  Baltimore  and  Boston  Under  a  founda- 
tion grant.  75  students  are  working  on  re- 
search preparing  city  ordinances  and  meet- 
ing with  C'lnstltuents 

TTils  kind  of  Internship  pr<:>pram  should  go 
far  beyond   the  Involvement  of  students  In 
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government  Someone  taking  a  course  in  eco- 
nomics ought  to  be  able  to  work  In  a  bank  or 
In  the  bookkeeping  department  of  some 
bvislness 

Students  In  my  course  were  not  allowed  to 
write  papers  about  what  they  had  read  They 
had  tc  write  about  what  they  d  observed.  If 
they  wrote  on  police-community  relations, 
they  studied  the  police  department  first- 
hand rode  in  police  cars  I  wrote  to  mayors, 
set  up  sttident  appointments.  TJiey  worked 
on  welfare  in  the  welfare  office  They  worked 
on  programs  in  the  m<<lel  cities  areas,  at- 
tended a  model  cities  election,  worked  di- 
rectly with  a  nKxlel  cities  planning  group 
For  education  they  did  their  Umrs  in  the 
offices  of  a  board  of  education,  went  to 
classes,  talked  to  students  and  teachers. 
studied  curricula  and  planning 

I  believe  that  every  college  and  university 
bi^rd  of  trustees  should  have  student  rep- 
rewntatli  n — and  not  just  tokenism.  There 
should  be  at  least  two  or  three  student  rep- 
n-senUUves.  with  equal  voting  powers,  to 
bring  and  keep  before  the  older  members  of 
the  board  tlie  students  point  of  view  They 
could  serve  as  a  reliable  channel  of  com- 
munlcaUon  in  txnh  directions 

I  don't  think  students  aliould  set  stand- 
ards for  the  curriculum  or  hire  and  fire  pw-o- 
tesaors  for  one  thing,  they're  trajifienls 
They're  not  there  long  enough  to  make  those 
decisions  in  a  responsible  lashion  B.it  they 
ought  to  have  voting  repress u'.atlon  on  evejy 
faculty  committee  In  a  nutshell,  they  should 
be   part   of   the   apparatus   that    traiixs    them. 

Public  offlciaifi  ought  to  set  up  strong  lines 
of  coDununlcallon  with  students  Every  sen- 
ator and  congressman  should  meet  regularly 
with  a  student  council  to  discuss  Issues.  We 
should  talk  with  students  at  random,  both 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  via  telephone  links  to 
school  assemblies 

I've  been  doing  soaie  question-and-answer 
telephone  oonferciices  with  high  school 
groups  around  the  country  This  may  not  be 
as  exhilarating  as  face-to-faoe  discussions, 
but  It  is  an  invaluable  way  to  sharpen  and 
upgrade  students'  political  awareness  and 
sense  of  civic  respooslbillty. 

Hopeful  as  these  ideas  for  expanding  edu- 
c«tlonal  opportunKy  may  sound — and  I  am 
hopeful — I  must  say  that  one  other  thing 
students  have  taught  me.  by  *i>rd  and  de- 
meanor, is  that  the  Vietnam  war  has  the 
entire  country  ofT  balance  I'his  is  true  of 
young  peofile  especially,  for  obvious  reasons. 
They  have  conveyed  to  me  the  overwhelming 
Impression  that  until  we  get  tliat  wrapf>ed 
up.  It  win  be  difficult  to  get  them  to  unlea&li 
their  coiistructlve  energies  on  anything- 
ecology,  urban  renewal,  you  name  It — to  the 
extent  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Once  we  end  this  debilitating  war,  I  believe 
education  can  look  for  a  new  Perclean  Age. 
Learning,  which  Is  always  a  two-way  street, 
will  move  away  from  Its  present  pattern  of 
mind-stlfllng.  poorly  taught  courses-by-the- 
book,  into  bright,  sunlit  uplands  of  freedom 
and  personal  satisfaction  for  student  aiid 
teacher  alike  Botli  cannot  help  but  grow  In 
the  process. 


DEAN  G.  ACHESON.    A  EULOGY 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr.  President,  the 
passing  of  Dean  Gooderham  Acheson  re- 
moves from  tlie  contemporar>-  scene  a 
man  deeply  identified  wlUi  American 
public  life  for  over  half  a  cenLurj-,  be- 
ginning wTth  Ills  service  as  secretary  to 
Associate  Justice  Louis  D  Brandeis  fol- 
lowing the  First  World  War  Officially, 
his  career  clo.«;ed  in  1953  with  his  retire- 
ment as  Secretarj-  of  State,  although  he 
continued  to  give  valuable  counsel  to 
three  Presidents.  To  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, he  was  responsible  for  the  shape  of 
American  foreign  policy  from  the  late 
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1940's  till  the  present  day.  embracing 
some  of  the  most  critical  decades  in  our 
national  history. 

A  man  of  naturally  aristocratic  tem- 
perament, yet  IdenUfled  with  tive  liberal 
and  humanitarian  outlook  of  the  Roose- 
velt years,  he  early  displayed  that  inde- 
pendence of  mind  which  was  to  become 
a  hallmark:  In  1933  he  resigned  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Uie  Treasurj-  over  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  devaluation  of  the 
dollar.  Amidst  gathering  war  clouds,  he 
was  prevailed  utx>n  by  President  Roose- 
velt to  return  to  the  Government  m  1941. 
accepting  tlie  post  of  Assistant  Secretar> 
of  State.  In  the  latter  position  he  was 
quickly  identified  with  that  •sigorous  ad- 
vocacy of  internationalist  policies  which 
distinguished  his  whole  public  career  He 
.supported  all-out  aid  to  Britain  and. 
later,  to  the  Soviet  Umon,  and  helped  to 
defend  President  Roosevelt's  1940  "lend- 
lease  de.s-troyer"  program — which  pro- 
vided the  British  Navy  with  50  overage 
destroyers  in  return  for  the  lease  of  naval 
bases 

Promoted  to  Under  Secretai-y  ol  State 
;n  1945,  he  resigned  2  years  later,  only  to 
return  as  full  Secretary  of  State  in  Jan- 
uary of  1949  with  the  startling  \-ictorT  of 
President  Truman,  with  whom  he  en- 
joyed a  relationship  of  mutual  trust. 
friendsMp,  and  loyalty.  Tliese  were  the 
years  of  cold  war  and  containment, 
marked  by  the  creation  of  the  Nortli 
.Mlantic  Defense  Treaty  in  the  context 
of  an  overall  program  of  economic  recov- 
ery and  arms  aid  for  Western  Europe 
While  "revisionist"  and  "counter-ren- 
sionifit '  lustorians  will  continue  to  eval- 
uate these  years  of  crisis,  the  achieve- 
ment of  D«in  Acheson  will  loom  large, 
regardless  of  ideological  fashion  He  was 
a  major  architect  of  European  stability 
in  the  crucial  decades  following  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  decades  which 
were  marked  by  the  impact  of  Stalinism 
in  Soviet  i>ohcy 

Throughout  his  long  life.  Mr.  Acheson 
was  vigorously  outspoken  when  occasion 
demanded,  unafraid  of  championing  con- 
troversial and  unfashionable  positions. 
Witty,  elegant,  and  impeccable  in  man- 
ner, he  could  count  a  host  of  admirers, 
responding  to  his  candor,  intelligence, 
and  lucidity  He  became  the  center  of  a 
domestic  political  storm,  but  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  President  Truman 
was  able  to  sustain  him  in  office  in  the 
face  of  sharp  and  often  bitter  criticism. 

After  his  retirement,  he  returned  to 
tJiat  lucrative  practice  of  law  which  he 
had  followed  before  his  entry  upon  pub- 
lic service.  However,  he  continued  to  be 
a  moving  force  in  American  life,  giving 
shrewd,  realistic  coimsel  wherever  and 
whenever  it  was  sought.  In  1957.  he  ac- 
cepted the  chairmanship  of  the  foreign 
policy  committee  of  the  Democratic  Ad- 
visory Council.  He  advised  the  State  De- 
partment on  NATO  problems,  and  was 
involved  In  high-level  decisions  affecting 
Cuba  in  1962  Later,  he  represented  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  a  special  mission  to 
President  de  Gaulle.  Chancellor  Aden- 
auer, and  the  U.S.  military  command  in 
Europe.  More  recently,  he  was  consulted 
by  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon  on  mat- 
ters of  foreign  jxjllcy  and  American  com- 
mitments. 


Bom  in  1893  In  Middletown.  Conn..  Mr. 
Acheson  was  the  son  of  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Edward  Campion  Acheson. 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  Eleanor  Gooderham.  Graduat- 
ing from  Yale  in  1915,  he  married  Alice 
Stanley,  of  Ann  Arbor.  Mich  ,  m  1917.  and 
received  his  law  degree  at  Harrard  the 
following  year  For  a  brief  time  he  served 
as  a  naval  ensign  guarding  New  York 
harbor  in  tlie  last  months  of  the  great 
war.  He  was  a  lifelong  partner  in  the 
prestigious  law  f:rir.  of  Covington.  Burl- 
ing and  Rubiee. 

Behind  his  formal  public  image,  he 
was  a  man  of  wami  personality,  quiet  hu- 
mor, and  unshakable  loyalties  His  po- 
litical and  diplomauc  judgments  were 
forged  in  the  crucible  of  world  power, 
reflectmg  a  clearsighted  and  sober  ap- 
praisal of  the  realiues  of  ideological  con- 
flict. Self-confidence,  courage,  and  clar- 
ity were  charaoteristlc  of  his  views  on 
public  policy  to  the  very  end  It  Is  an 
impressive  and  distinguished  legacy  in 
these  troubled  and  uncertain  times. 

To  liis  widow  and  to  tiieir  children,  I 
extend  the  deepest  syrrjsatliy.  tempered 
by  the  knowledge  that  tiiey.  too,  will  find 
continuing  inspiration  m  the  example  of 
his  life  and  the  unique  character  of  his 
achievement  America — and  the  free 
world  commuiuty — has  lost  a  great  and 
tireless  champion. 


ADDRESS  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE  TO 
SENATE  BREAKFAST  GROUP 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  recently 
Mr  David  Lawrence,  of  the  US  News  & 
World  Report,  gave  a  timely  and  re- 
markable talk  to  the  Senate  Breakfast 
Group  in  the  Senate  restaurant  His  re- 
marks have  great  merit,  and  the  wise  ob- 
servations of  the  author  deserve  wide 
circulation 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks be  prmied  m  the  Record 

There  t>emg  no  ob.iection.  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REMjkiiiLs  OF  David  L.«waKNCE 

Senator  Allen  last  -week  at  our  Prav-er 
Breakfast  meeting  had  a  very  interesung 
paper  er.',.itled  Does  God  Have  a  Purpose  for 
America?  '  He  said  that  sometime  ago.  whUe 
driving  a  car,  he  bad  heard  on  the  radio  a 
preacher  dlscusBlng  the  subject — "Does  God 
Have  a  Purpose  for  America  ?"— -and  the 
preacher  was  eloquently  stating  a  case  in 
the  a.'firmatlve 

Unquestionably,  the  tJnited  States  stands 
out  in  the  world  a'^  a  nation  with  a  great 
purpose  and  has  for  a  long  time  l>een  trying 
to  fulfill  the  wishes  of  the  American  people 
for  a  fraternal  a;;d  useful  reiatioaship  wTth 
other  nations. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  is  a 
diflicuU  one  to  express  In  terms  of  a  country 
t>ecause  undoubtedly  all  countries  have  a 
population  In  which  there  are  Individuals 
who  would  seek  for  their  own  government  a 
kind  of  policy  wtilch  would  be  beneficial  to 
mankind. 

Our  own  reoord  as  a  benefactor  of  other 
peoples  is  a-eU  set  forth  In  the  history  books 
but  easily  forgotten.  Looking  back  over  the 
years — namely,  the  61  that  I  hare  been  in 
Washington — I  find  that,  if  we  trace  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  'Dnlted  States,  we  dlaoorer 
that  It  has  been  based  upon  a  dedre  to  be 
helpful  to  other  fteopleE  rather  tlian  to  be 
selfish,  to  share  with  them  our  reaouroei  and 
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not   at   tbe   cost   of   a   plec«   of   territory   or 
aome  otber  price  of  a  material  nature. 

As  I  think  of  the  first  years  when  I  wa«  a 
reporter  and  spent  my  days  at  the  State.  War 
and  Navy  Building  and  also  at  the  White 
House,  I  remember  that  President  Wilson  was 
not  tbe  kind  of  man  who  wanted  to  become 
embroiled  in  any  of  the  controversies  in  Eu- 
rope or  any  other  part  of  the  srorld. 

When  In  August  1914  World  War  I  broke 
out.  the  United  States  adopted  a  role  of  neu- 
trality and  took  no  part  In  the  supply  of 
weapons  or  ammunition  or  funds  to  any  bel- 
ligerent. Unfortunately.  In  May  1915.  a  Ger- 
man submarine  sank  tbe  "Lusltanla,"  with 
the  loss  of  1,198  lives,  of  which  134  were 
American  passengers.  It  was  a  British  un- 
armed merchant  ship  This  episode  aroused 
throughout  this  country  a  feeling  of  great 
concern. 

Were  the  rights  of  neutral  countries  to  be 
disregarded?  The  United  States  sent  s  note 
urging  the  German  Qovernment  to  respect 
the  rights  of  neutral  countries  and  their 
citizens  wben  they  sailed  on  unarmed  mer- 
chant ships.  Later,  tbe  Germans  apparently 
agreed  to  refrain  from  unrestricted  subma- 
rine warfare,  but  in  Kebruary  1917  they 
changed  their  minds.  President  Wilson  asked 
the  Senate  to  approve  tbe  arming  of  our  own 
merchant  vessels  to  protect  American  citi- 
zens. The  Senate  did  not  approve,  and  Con- 
gress adjourned  on  March  4.  1917.  without, 
taking  any  action. 

Tbe  President  called  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  to  protect  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
traveling  on  the  seas  Feeling  also  had  been 
aroused  because  of  the  publication  of  a  diplo- 
matic note  from  Germany  to  Mexico  urging 
the  latter  to  begin  a  war  with  the  United 
States  So  President  WU.son  a.sked  Congre.s« 
for  a  formaj  declaration  of  a  "state  of  war" 
with  Germany  In  order  that  the  United 
States  might  play  its  part  In  trying  to  end 
World  War  I  This  was  adopted  on  April  6, 
1917 

When  World  War  I  was  over  In  1918.  the 
United  States  sought  no  territory  It  was 
interested  primarily  In  setting  up  an  Inter- 
national organization  which  would  deal  with 
world  problem.*  and  endeavor  to  prevent  any 
further  International  conflicts  The  proposal 
for  the  L«ague  of  Nation.*  was  embodied  In 
the  peace  treaty  Itself  I  was  In  Paris  In  1919 
when  It  was  drafted  When  it  came  up  for 
ratification  In  the  Servate  that  same  year,  the 
proposal  was  rejected  and  the  United  States 
did  not  become  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Bubseqiieiiilv  under  the  Harding 
Administration  In  1921  the  Senate  ratified 
a  resolution  establishing  p>eace  with  Ger- 
many but  with  no  reference  In  It  to  the 
League  of  Nations 

The  effort  of  the  United  States  was  not 
abandoned  Public  opinion  developed  more 
and  more  Uiward  membership  in  some  Inter- 
national orRanizatli'n  whlrh  would  help  to 
preserve  international  peace  Then  In  1939 
when  World  War  II  broke  out.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  since  the  League  of  Nations  had 
not  .had  p)ower  enough  to  accomplish  a  task 
of  prevention  there  would  have  to  be  a 
stronger  orftsnlzatirn  establuiied  some  day 
when  the  war  was  nver 

When  the  aeiond  world  war  was  nearlng 
its  end,  public  sentL-^nent  favored  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  Nations  It  was 
formed  shortly  after  V  K  Day  In  Europe  but 
before  the  surrender  of  Japan  in  .September 
194*  I  attended  the  niceliug  in  San  Fran- 
cisco when  the  United  Nations  was  bom  In 
June   1945 

While  the  organization  has  been  criticized 
as  not  acting  in  some  Instances  as  promptly 
or  as  effectively  as  It  could  the  fsct  Is  that 
many  controversies  between  nntlons  have 
been  prevented  from  developing  XnUi  wars 
Peacekeeping"  missions  fiave  been  under- 
taken by  the  United  Nationa  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  and  the  cot.repi  which  orig- 
inated    in     the     United    States-  namely,     to 


bring  nations  together  In  the  rede  of  peace- 
makers — has  been  set  before  tbe  world.  It 
still  depends  upon  public  opinion  of  natloag 
everywhere.  There  are  continuing  efforts  to 
strengthen   tbe  organization. 

The  United  States  has  therefore  played  In 
the  last  60  years  the  role  of  a  peacelovlng 
nation  anxious  to  prevent  wars 

The  p«ople  of  the  United  Slates  have 
sought  In  tbe  last  decade  to  help  the  small 
nations  In  Southeast  Asia  so  as  to  prevent  a 
larger  war  Unfortunately,  the  situation  In 
Asia  and  the  circumstances  that  have  sur- 
rounded tbe  war  In  Vietnam  have  not  been 
clearly  explained  to  the  citizens,  and  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  blame  the  Govern- 
ment  for  participating  In  an   "amoral"   war 

Aggression  Is  a  result  of  covetousness  and  a 
desire  tc  dominate  large  areas.  Tbe  United 
States  has  made  sacrifices  to  prevent  such 
tragic  developments  In  Asia  In  the  future, 
but  nevertheless  has  undergone  much  crit- 
icism for  Its  policies 

Yet.  as  has  happened  before  when  the 
people  learn  ail  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing American  participation  or  American 
assistance.  they  begin  to  understand 
thai  the  purpose  Is  unselfi.sh  and  humani- 
tarian The  help  given  by  America  to  South 
Vietnam  Is  an  unselfish  act  which  will  stand 
In  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  sacrifices 
made    by    the   American   people. 

We  know  there  have  t>e«n  two  major  In- 
fluences behind  the  North  Vietnamese — Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  No  war  could 
have  been  carried  on  against  South  Vietnam 
without  the  billions  of  dollars  of  supplies  and 
weapons  furnished  by  these  two  powerful 
Conxmunlst  countries. 

As  we  examine  our  domestic  life,  we  find 
that  the  conlroverslee  that  arise  are  not 
settled  by  an  autocratic  Government  with  a 
military  hand  but  are  dl-'icu-ssed  freely  and 
steps  are  taken  by  the  federal.  State  and 
local  governments  to  bring  solutions  Our 
racial  controversies  are  unfortunate,  but 
there  Is  nevertheless  a  movement  toward  a 
better  understanding  between  the  elements 
concerned. 

Our  crime  wave  Is  most  disastrous.  Again, 
however.  It  Is  a  result  of  the  failure  of  indi- 
viduals to  understand  their  obligations  In 
life  As  population  grows,  the  number  of 
crimes  naturally  Increase  But  free  govern- 
ment 111  the  long  run  will  find  a  way  to  deal 
with  these  crimes  and  will  help  to  prevent 
them  from  continuing  to  Inflict  the  Injury 
they  have  Imposed  upon  community  life  In 
various  parts  of  our  country. 

So  while  the  United  States  has  many  things 
that  are  not  pleasing  to  read  about  In  the 
newspapers  from  time  to  time,  we  do  know 
that  the  people  as  a  whole  are  Increasing 
their  attentloVi  to  the  moral  side  of  life — 
to   religion    and    to    the    worship   of   Ood. 

We  have  freedom  of  religion  and  a  respect 
for  all  sects  The  United  States  is  a  nation 
of  Individuals  who  believe  In  Ood  As  long 
as  this  prevails,  the  '•purpose"  of  the  United 
States  will  be  to  do  those  things  which  are 
best  expressed  In  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  And  when 
a  nation  can  obey  the  great  Commandments 
in  Its  individual  relationships  as  well  as  in  its 
efforts  to  help  other  nations  throughout  the 
world,  the  "purpose"  of  the  United  States 
win  have  been  fulfilled 

Omt  forelgn-aid  program  has  often  been 
criticized  b\it  It  Is  an  act  of  generosity  which 
reflects  the  desire  of  the  American  people 
U)  help  <  thers  Long  before  there  were  anv 
ft)retgn-a;d  programs,  funds  were  ctjUected 
when  flood  disasters  occurred  in  foreign 
lands  We  assisted  the  people  of  many  coun- 
tries *hen  tragedy  befell  them  This  Is  an 
-American  habit,  and  liow  li  Is  part  of  our 
Joretgn    policy 

Bo  as  long  as  we  practice  the  concept  of 
"love  thy  neighbor"  and  try  to  live  In  peace 
with  the  resJt  of  the  world  and  demonstrate 
to  other   nations   that   a   happy   life  can   be 


obtained  by  the  people  of  a  nation  who  do 
not  resort  to  war  If  It  can  possibly  be 
avoided,  then  the  "purpose"  of  the  United 
States  win  be  further  explained  to  the  people 
of  the  world  Surely  the  United  States  has 
a  "purpose. "  It  always  has  had.  It  Is  the 
"purpose"  of  the  Individual  within  Its  ranks 
who  Is  devoted  to  the  principles  of  morality 
and  faith  in  Ood 

Emmet  Pox  was  a  great  Evangelist.  He 
spoke  to  the  largest  of  audiences  In  this 
country  In  the  1930s.  He  was  bom  In  Eng- 
land, and  wben  he  came  to  America,  be  was 
fascinated  by  a  study  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  He  re- 
garded them  as  typical  of  what  he  called 
the    'spirit  of   America."  He  wrote: 

"The  Con-stltutlon  contains  no  direct 
preaching  at  ail  It  makes  no  clrect  state- 
ments about  the  nature  of  man  or  his  des- 
tiny, or  of  man's  relations  with  ether  people 
or  with  God.  It  Is.  seemingly.  Jus;  a  dry  legal 
document.  Never  does  It  say  In  so  many 
words  that  man  should  be  free  that  human 
beings  should  live  together  In  brotherhood, 
or  that  man  Is  the  child  of  God.  All  these 
things  are  expressed  or  Implied  ;n  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  tne  Declara- 
tion Is.  I  suppose,  one  of  the  most  vivid  and 
colorful  documents  that  have  ever  been  writ- 
ten. It  thrills  with  hope  and  fa;th  and  en- 
thusiasm The  Constitution,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  formal,  technical,  precise,  and  not. 
at  first  sight,  of  any  Interest  to  the  layman 
Indeed,  the  Constitution  and  tne  Declara- 
tion might  be  described  In  a  sense,  as  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  government — the 
one  concerned  with  the  hard  dry  bones  of 
tbe  supporting  skeleton,  and  the  other  with 
the  warm   living  organs  and  tissues  of  life 

"To  understand  the  Amencan  Constitu- 
tion one  must  realize  that  U  alms  at  bring- 
ing about  a  definitely  selected  condition  of 
things  It  alms  at  a  special  way  of  life— a 
way  of  life  that  up  to  the  present  has  only 
been  found  In  completenesM  In  the  United 
States.  It  alm.s  at  personal  freedOTn  for  the 
individual.  It  alms  at  the  Idea  of  substantial 
equality,  and.  above  all,  at  equall'.y  of  oppor- 
tunity. No  civilisation  had  ever  before  aimed 
at  that.  .  .  . 

"America  Is  the  land  of  opportunity.  I  my- 
self have  spent  practically  all  my  life  In  Eu- 
rope, and  so  I  come  to  American  institutions 
and  American  conditions  with  a  fre.sh  mind: 
and  tbe  longer  I  live  In  America,  the  more 
I  realize  the  sub.stantlal  freedom  that  Is  here 
In  France  and  in  England  there  Is  much  polit- 
ical freedf>m.  and  there  Is  personal  freedom 
in  many  ways,  too — more  political  freedom 
In  England  than  in  Prance,  and  perhaps  more 
personal  freedom  In  France  than  .n  England 
But.  even  In  these  countries,  freedom  Is  sllU 
limited  In  many  ways  unknown  to  Americans. 
In  all  the  old  countries,  owing  to  their  in- 
heritance of  the  Feudal  System,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  invisible  barriers  to  the  free  ex- 
pression of  the  soul  of  man.  which  Is  part  of 
the  self-expression  of  Ood  These  barriers  are 
Invisible  It  they  were  visible  tbe  people  would 
get  angry  and  tear  them  down,  but  they  are 
Invisible,  and  they  are  none  tbe  lees  real 
for   that. 

"In  the  United  States,  as  one  goes  up  and 
down  the  land  and  meets  all  sorts  of  people, 
he  realizes  that  these  invisible,  and  often 
very  cruel  barriers  do  not  exist  here  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  study  tbe  subject  as  well 
as  I  could  I  have  been  In  every  State  In  the 
Union,  and  I  have  talked  these  things  over 
with  every  kind  of  person  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  talking  with  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  people  In  America — with 
prominent  statesmen,  with  some  of  our  lead- 
ing professional  men  and  with  important 
Industrial  executives  I  have  also  talked  with 
Working-men -with  locomotive  engineers, 
and  with  soldiers  and  sailors  and  policemen. 
In  the  course  of  my  travels  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico.  I 
have     talked     with     New     Englai^ers.     with 
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Southerners  from  the  deep  South,  and  with 
people  from  the  Middle  West.  I  have  talked 
with  cowboys  on  the  plaln-s  and  with  proe- 
pectors  and  miners  In  the  Rockies,  and  I  have 
been  all  over  California  and  Texas  1  have 
talked  with  Negro  laborers  In  the  South  and 
with  highly  educated  Negroes  In  Harlem,  and 
with  Indians  on  tiie  reservation,  and  I  think, 
with  almost  every  kind  of  person  that  goes 
to  make  up  the  United  States. 

"As  I  say,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  dis- 
cussing J  list  these  questions  with  some  very 
Important  people,  and  with  many  everyday 
people.  .  .  . 

"And  so  I  tlilnk  I  know  something  of  the 
conditions  of  life  In  the  United  States 
today.  .  .  .  The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  Is 
the  personal  freedom,  and  the  richness  of 
opportunity  which  Is  here  In  normal  times. 
The  second  thing  that  strikes  me  Is  that  most 
Americans  take  U  all  so  much  for  granted. 
that.  In  a  .sense,  Uiey  appreciate  It  so  IltUe. 
I  know  that  they  do  appreciate  It.  but  not. 
I  think,  as  they  shovild.  They  say.  How  else 
would  It  be?'  But  I  tell  you  that  without  the 
Constitution  It  could  be  aiid  would  be  very 
ditTerent.  because  theee  condiuons  are  simply 
not  kmiwn  In  any  other  country.  They  have 
never  been  knowu  anywhere  else.  Only  In  the 
United  States  Is  general  personal  freedom 
and  equality  of  opptjrtumty  an  accepted 
thing." 

The  UUe  of  the  pamphlet  by  Eaimet  PoK 
!.s  "I'he  American  Spirit  '  I  submit  to  you 
that  it  Is  the  American  spirit  which  describes 
the  -purpose"  which  Individuals  In  our  coun- 
try treasure  as  they  seek  to  miske  not  only  the 
United  States  a  better  land  but  to  assist  Uie 
ref^t  of  the  world  to  enjoy  the  many  advan- 
taires  we  have  as  Individual  freedom  prog- 
resnes  In  America  America's  purpose  Is  at- 
tained In  the  freedom  of  Its  individuals,  and 
r.ur  liiternaUonal  purpose  Is  a  reflection  of 
what  a  nation  of  Individuals  can  do  under 
God's  guidance 


WOKTEN-IN -ACTION  FOR  THE  PRE- 
VENTION OF  VIOLENCE  AND  ITS 
CAUSES.   INC 

Mr  ERVTN  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
RttenUon  of  the  Senate  to  the  work  of 
the  Women-ln-Action  for  the  Preven- 
Uon  of  Violence  and  Its  Causes,  Inc  .  in 
Diu-ham.  N C.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Spauld- 
ing.  Its  founder  and  president.  Their  un- 
selfisliness  and  invaltiable  work  has  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  resoluUon 
of  community  problems  in  Durham 

In  their  3  years  of  existence.  Women - 
In-Actlon  has  worked  diligently  tcward 
the  creation  of  a  tension-free  climate  of 
opinion  from  which  local  controversy 
can  be  resolved  Women-in- Action  has 
concentrated  on  controlling  harmful  ru- 
mors, and  acting  a*  an  Information  cen- 
ter to  relieve  the  tension  which  often  de- 
velops in  our  urban  areas.  Actually,  the 
volunteer  group  functlon.s  as  a  Human 
Relations  Committee  might. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  willingness 
and  ability  of  our  private  dtlxens  to  Join 
together  to  solve  local  problems  Is  one  of 
our  society's  most  outstanding  qualities 
Thus,  it  Is  most  gratifying  to  read  that  a 
chapter  of  Women -in -Action  has  re- 
cently been  formed  m  Raleigh,  and  to 
hear  of  the  increaaingly  wide  range  of 
acuviUes  the  parent  group  in  Durham 
has  taken  on.  Certainly  the  effectiveness 
of  Women-ln-AcUon  will  be  enhanced 
by  Its  tise  of  speciallMd  subcommittees 
In  areas  such  as  pollce-commiinlty  rela- 
tions, housing,  civic  improvements,  edu- 
cation, and  others. 


Mrs.  Spaulding  informs  me  that  there 
are  alwaj's  members  of  Women-in-Ac- 
tion  a'vuilable  to  speak,  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  offer  their  services  and  experience 
to  interested  women  in  any  city  or  cities. 
I  strongly  encourage  my  fellow  Members 
in  the  Senate  to  investigate  the  activiUes 
and  accomplisliments  of  Women-in - 
Action  as  an  important  step  toward  the 
solution  of  our  most  pressing  local  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President,  I  a5k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  brochure  entitled  "Women- 
in-Action  for  the  Prevention  of  Violence 
and  Its  Causes.  Inc  ;  a  speech  by  Asa  T. 
Spaulding  on  Uie  Women-in-Action  Coa- 
lition for  the  Reduction  of  Violence,  de- 
livered on  September  4,  1968;  an  editorial 
from  the  Durham  Morning  Herald  dated 
Augu.'^t  22.  1968.  entitled  "Movement  to 
Eliminate  Violence";  and  an  article  from 
Uie  Durham  Morning  Herald  of  Septem- 
ber 19.  1971.  enUtled  Women-in-Acuon 
Able  to  Cite  Solid  Achievements";  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
otD,  as  f ollov^-s : 

WoMCM-iN-Ac-nON    ro«    the    PmrvuNTioN    of 
VioLXNCi   AND   Its   Causss.   Inc. 
[Pounded    Septemt»er  4,    19681 
.^^\  indepeiidrnt,  nonprofit  community  or- 
gajUzation  In  Durham,   N C.   which  encour- 
ages and  supports  efforts  to  prevent  violence 
by  remedying  the  conditions  which  can  le«d 
to  violence  ) 

WOMEN   IN   ACTION — A  COMMON  CAtTSK 

Women-In-AcUon  for  the  Prevention  of 
Violence  and  Its  Causes.  Inc..  Is  an  Inde- 
pendent, nonprofit  community  organiaatlon 
In  Durham.  N.C..  which  encourages  and  sup- 
ports elTartB  to  prevent  violence  by  remedy- 
ing the  oondltlons  which  can  lead  to  violence. 

Wc>men-In-.^ction  Is  a  coalition  of  wr>men 
from  all  segments  of  tbe  Durham  com- 
munity. It  Is  an  organlxaUoc  which  offers  Its 
members  a  ootninon  cause:  the  ciisJlenge 
of  creaxing  a  ooininunlly  climate  wliich  re- 
spects the  dignity  and  worth  of  all  human 
beings,  which  encourages  every  clUien  t>.> 
develop  to  her  or  tils  greatest  potential,  and 
which  enriches  Uie  quaiity  o<  life  of  the 
total  cooamunlty. 

Tlie  bsflr  goal  of  Women-In-Actlon  is  the 
prevention  of  violence — overt  acts  at  unlaw- 
ful behavior  or  the  more  sutKie  violence 
found  under  oondltlons  where  persons  are 
denied  the  rights  oi  life,  liljerty.  and  ttie 
pursuit  oi  happiness  Womeii-In- AcUon  t)e- 
lieves  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  violence 
Is  to  eltmlnate  the  eooditione  that  cause  U 

WOMEJS'-IN-ACTION — PSCKUAMS      rOE      fTIOGSSSS 

Women- In- AcUoa  was  founded  oo  Sep- 
tember 4.  1S>68.  shortly  after  a  public  appei^ 
was  in»de  to  wotnen  ot  tiM  Durbazu  ootn- 
munlty  to  determine  the  Interest  in  forming 
a  civic  c<;«mion  to  work  toward  the  preven- 
tion of  violence  At  that  time.  Durham  was 
in  the  throes  of  a  •'black  buying  boj-cott." 
aiKl  tensions  were  mounting 

T^e  new  organisation  worked  with  the 
principal  grwips  Inr^^ved,  held  open  forums 
on  the  problems  and  grievances  set  forth, 
and  contributed  to  working  out  a  settlwnent 
of  the  b«a(c  Issues  involved 

In  anticipation  of  pulJllc  unreet  over  a 
court-ordered  school  deeegregatjon  plan. 
Wcwnen-In-Actlon  opened  a  Center  for 
Schot>l  i>up[x>rt  In  July  19T0  to  provide  in- 
formation on  the  new  school  arrangements 
In  addition.  Pl'A  oouferMices,  p«r«ot- 
teaoher-studeut  secnlnars.  and  mformal  so- 
elai  gatbenng*  were  held  during  the  vranal- 
Uoo  period. 

The  DurtMLoi  public  achuoU  o(>eoed  in  tb» 


fall  without  major  Incidents,  and  the  roie 
Women-In-Action  played  In  fostering  a 
healthy  climate  for  the  truulUon  period  was 
cite  by  officiais  of  the  stale  departmect  of 
public  instruction  and  by  local  school  and 
otbo'  pmUlc  officials. 

In  OctoDer  i»70.  Women-In-Action  estab- 
lished a  Problem  Cieannghouse  to  serve  as 
an  independent  ombudsm&n  for  Durham  cit- 
izens. The  Clearinghouse  serves  as  a  rum^' 
control  center.  Investigating  ctMnplainte  and 
rumors  It.  works  with  public  and  private 
agencies  to  aid  citizens  in  finding  solutions 
:o  their  problems,  and  solicits  suggestions 
from  cillsens  ou  vay&  to  Improve  the  com- 
munity 

In  addition  to  the  Onter  for  School  Sup- 
f>ort  and  the  ongoing  Problem  Cleannghouse. 
Women-In-AcUon  tuts  seven  sub-commit- 
tees exploring  problems  in  civic  improvement, 
coaimunicatious.  education,  bousing,  hu- 
man relations,  poi ice-community  relations. 
welfare   a.nd  other  areas 

During  the  past  year,  these  committees 
have  sponscjred  an  extensive  beautification 
project  involving  tenants  of  a  public  hous- 
ing development,  heid  severai  m-iiU -ethnic 
book  shows,  sponsored  a  human  relations 
drama  which  generated  financial  support  for 
a  ciub  for  underprivileged  boys,  and  partic- 
ipated In  a  human  relations  workshop  for 
city  schoolteachers. 

Another  Important  role  played  by  Women- 
In-Actlon  IS  that  of  a  spokesmaxi  and  ad-vo- 
cate  for  the  women  of  the  community  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  organization  frequently 
appear  on  discussion  panels  at  club  meetings 
and  workshops,  make  presentations  at  lead- 
ership conferences  on  radio  and  television 
programs,  and  talk  to  church,  community, 
and  schocd  and  ccdiege  groups  A  monthly 
newsletter,  circulated  to  the  membership  and 
other  key  groims  highlights  current  con- 
cerns and  activities  of  the  organtzatton 

Recently,  due  to  the  vcHume  of  requests 
for  Information  about  the  organisation  and 
Its  activities,  a  Wotnen -In- Action  Speakers 
Bureau  was  estabilsbed. 

WOMKN-IN-ACTION — HONORS   AND    AWASDS 

During  Its  brief  existence.  Women-In-Ac- 
tlon has  received  recognition  for  its  success 
in  mobilising  trie  talents  and  energies  oi  the 
women  of  tbe  community  in  a  comioc-: 
cause  It  has  received:  tbe  Durham  Human 
Relations  Commtssion  Certificate  of  Appre- 
clauon;  the  1969  George  Washlngtoc  Hoiior 
Medal  from  the  Freedoms  Poundation  the 
KiwanlE  Club  of  Tobaccolaiid  Distinguiahed 
Servic«  Award;  the  Carolinas  Regional  Cita- 
tion of  the  Nauonal  Conference  of  Christ  ian.s 
and  Jews,  and  the  George  Washington  Honor 
Certificate  for  1970  from  the  Freedoms  Poun- 
dation  at  Valley  Forge. 

In  addition,  the  organixatioa  hAS  been 
cited  by  the  Mayor  or  Durhstm,  Superintend- 
ent of  Durham  City  Schools.  QiairmaJi  of  the 
Durham  City  Board  ol  Educauou,  Durham 
Classroom  Teachers  Association.  Rogers-Herr 
Junior  High  School  Faculty,  and  the  Human 
Relations  Division  of  the  North  OaroUna  De- 
fjartment  of  Public  Instructloii 

In  December  19T0.  Womec-In-Acttoo  re- 
ceived a  »6.000  grant  from  the  Maj-y  Duke 
Blddle  Foundation  of  New  Tork  to  support 
Its  activities 

The  work  of  the  organisation  hat  Ijeen  en- 
hanced by  tbe  psirtlclpatlon  of  city,  county 
and  state  oSclals.  and  by  the  assistance  of 
many  local  buslnessm«?n  and  three  foanda- 
tioas.  But  tbsre  are  atUl  many  problaras  to 
tte  reauived.  and  many  attitudes  that  must 
be  chained  tMfore  minonty-group  and  eoo- 
uoaucally  disadvantaged  cJtlaeas  can  fully 
participale  in  ooauuuiuty  Ui«.  It  is  to  Ukase 
vasks  that  Wooten- la -Action  has  dedicated 
Its  eSorts. 

For  further  UiforniatKMi.  Waman-In-Ac- 
tioa  for  tbe  Prev«<ktK>o  at  Wkleooe  and  Its 
Oause«,  IiK  .  ai3  Mangujc  Street.  IXirham. 
NC    2T701 
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P.  Harris.  Corresp>ondirig  Secretary  Mrs  M  A. 
Sloan,  Financial  fr  ^'retary.  and  Mrs  R  C. 
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Executive  Committee — Mrs  Thomas  S 
Coble.  Mrs.  Abe  Oreenberg.  Mrs.  L  B  Frasler, 
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Women -IN -Action  Coalition  for  the 

Reduction  of  Violbncx 

(By  Asa  T.  Spauldlng.  President) 

(NoTi. — Mr.  Spauldlng  Is  retired  president 
Of  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  a  consultant  to  The  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  to  The  OeneraJ  Electric  Com- 
pany.) 

Madam  Chairman  and  Concerned  Women 
of  Durham ;  Tour  presence  here  tonight  Is  an 
Indication  of  jrour  Interest  In  mobilizing  the 
womanpower  of  this  community.  In  an  ac- 
tion program  to  combat  violence  In  this  city 
by  eliminating  the  causes  which  breed  It.  I 
extend  to  you  my  heartiest  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  such  a  challenging,  op- 
portune, and  needed  undertaking;  and  wish 
for  you  unbounded  success  in   your  efforta. 

TIMW-T     EFFORT     AND     NOBLE     CAUSE 

If  you  had  been  with  me  In  Chicago  last 
week,  there  would  be  no  doubt  In  your  minds 
tonight  about  the  fact  that  we  are  passing 
through  a  period  In  this  country  which  In- 
deed "tries  men  s  soul";  and  that  an  "ounce 
of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure".  I 
know  of  no  more  timely  effort  or  noble 
cause  In  which  you  might  engage  your  en- 
ergy and  talents  than  the  one  being  set  be- 
fore you  tonight 

NO   EAST   TASK    BUT  REWARDINO   EXPtlintNCE 

It  ts  not  going  to  be  an  «i.-.y  ta.sk  nor 
an  undertaking  for  the  faint-hearted  If  you 
are  to  persevere  and  t<->  dn  an  effective  Job. 
you  must  condltk>n  yrmrselves  to  face  un- 
pleaaantness  and  to  deal  with  oonfninta- 
tlona  aruiiig  froni  ail  the  weak:ieaa«s  and 
frailties  of  men.  compounded  by  the  nature 
of  tbe  arena  of  the  life  and  environment  of 
thU  community,  and  to  deal  with  them 
calmly    and    Intelligently;     more    rationally 


than  emotionally.  If  you  can  dlaclpUne  your- 
selves to  do  this,  this  might  well  prove  to 
be  one  of  Durham's  finest  hours  and  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  good  that  will  ever 
come  to  some  of  you;  and  to  those  who  will 
endure  to  the  end,  the  most  bnxKlenlng.  en- 
riching, and  rewarding  eEperlence  of  your 
lives 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  speak  personally 
I  have  found  that  It  has  been  from  some  of 
n»y  most  difficult  and  trying  undertakings 
tlvat  I  have  gained  my  greatest  growth  and 
received  some  of  my  most  enriching  and  re- 
warding experiences,  and,  perhaps,  made 
some  of  my  most  significant  contributions  to 
society. 

X  am  guided  by  the  belief  that  a  person's 
true  worth  to  society  Is  better  measured  by 
what  he  contributes  to  It  than  by  what  he 
extracts  from  It. 

This  U  a  wonderful  opp)ortunlty  for  every- 
one of  you  to  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  this  community,  and  one  that  Is  sorely 
needed.  If  you  had  been  In  the  City  Council 
Chambers  last  night,  and  some  of  you  were, 
you  coulU  better  understand  and  appreciate 
why  I  say  this. 

VIOLENCE     HAS     MANT    FORMS 

Violence  can  take  on  many  forms:  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral;  violence  to  one's  per- 
son, property,  personality,  dignity,  rights, 
etc.  This  la  why  avoidance  of  infl»iinTr»»VCTy 
statements  Is  so  important.  It  makes  working 
together  so  much  easier. 

TOUR    CHALLENGE 

Your  Challenge  Is  to  help  man  emerge  from 
a  tendency  toward  savage  brutality  to  one  of 
civilized  human  behavior.  It  la  violence  In 
one  form  or  another  that  breeds  violence. 
And  to  resist  too  vigorously  social  and  politi- 
cal evolution  Is  but  to  invite  reiiolution.  Man 
cannot  exalt  change  In  everything  but  him- 
self and  then  expect  to  live  In  harmony  with 
the  new  environment  which  change  brings 
about.  Tlie  rising  tide  of  aspirations  of  all 
peoples  for  freedom  and  equality  may  be 
damned  but  they  cannot  be  dammed. 

ONE    or    MUST    OlFt'ICllLT    HKUULEMS 

One  of  your  most  difficult  problems  Is 
going  to  be  that  of  changing  attitudes  In 
the  conunuuUy.  But  this  must  be  done  If 
the  imbalances  are  to  be  brought  into  bal- 
ance, violence  avoided,  and  a  healthy  situ- 
ation In  the  community  !c  to  be  established. 

Somehow  or  other  there  must  also  be  built 
Invulnerable  walls  of  confidence,  trust,  faith, 
hope,  and  fulfillment.  Without  fiilflllment. 
confidence,  trust,  faith,  and  hope  are  de- 
stroyed and  replaced  by  disillusionment,  dis- 
couragement, m^lstrust.  frustration,  and  all 
the  consequences  thereof. 

Birr    A    GREAT    OPPORTUNITT 

This  Is  your  opf)ortunlty  to  be  Nehemlahs 
and  to  rebuild  the  walls  that  have  been 
broken  down.  You  have  "seen  the  distress 
that  we  are  In",  and  how  some  of  our  cities 
have  been  laid  waste.  This  Is  your  oall  to  fur- 
nish leadership  not  only  to  Durham  but  also 
for  other  c^nnmunltles  as  weJI  I  believe  you 
can  and  urll'.  do  just  this. 

ON    THE    WALL    AND    CANNOT   COME   DOWN 

I  would  caution  you,  however,  not  to  be- 
come dlscoiu-aged  when  the  opposition  from 
any  source  begins  to  attack  you  for  attacks 
in  many  forms  are  sure  to  come.  When  the 
enemies  attempt  u>  disrupt  you  by  causing 
confusion  in  the  ranks,  by  ridicule,  and  even 
by  confrontations,  let  them  know  that  you 
are  committed  and  dedicated  to  a  great 
cause,  and  that  you  are  "up  on  the  wall  and 
cannot  come  down  ' 

CALLED    BLESSED 

If  you  Will  persevere  until  you  succeed  In 
this  cause,  you  will  rebuild  the  walls  of  con- 
fidence, trust,  faith,  hope,  and  fulfillment 
In  this  community,  and  will  reduce,  If  not 
prevent,    violence.   And   the  people   of   this 


community  will  caU  you  "blessed  '  because 
they     will     "perceive    that    this    work    was 
wrought  of  God"  through  you. 
C>ixlsf>eed  In  your  efforts! 

(From    the    Durham    Morning    Herald. 
Aug    22.    19681 

Movement  To  Eliminate  Violence 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  create  In  this 
country  a  climate  of  opinion  which  will  be 
an  effective  deterrent  to  violence  For  that 
reuson,  Mrs.  Asa  T  Spauldlngs  effort  to 
Initiate  a  program  In  Durham  l(K)k;ng  to  the 
elimination  of  violence  is  eminently  con- 
structive. Although  the  need  Is  nationwide, 
It  Is  also  obvious  In  many  communities,  In- 
cluding Durham.  (To  be  effective  any  na- 
tional attempt  to  eliminate  vlolenc?  must  be 
a  grassroots  effort;  the  Impact  must  be  felt 
at  the  community  level  and  consequently  the 
climate  which  will  deter  violence  must  be 
created  In  each  conununlty  in  which  the 
threat  of  violence  exists.) 

Mrs.  Spauldlngs  plan  to  enlist  the  women 
of  Durham  In  bringing  Into  being  a  situation 
In  which  violence  Is  not  allowed  to  flourish 
would  put  to  use  one  of  the  moet  powerful 
forces  of  the  community  In  many  aspects 
of  human  betterment,  women's  organizations 
over  the  years  have  taken  a  lead  which  baa 
produced  constructive  results.  The  women  of 
the  nation  can  be  a  potent  force  In  eliminat- 
ing violence  as  a  factor  In  the  life  of  many 
communities. 

Violence  has  been  a  factor  In  American 
life  over  Its  history,  flaring  up  and  then 
receding  In  cycles.  It  has  flourished  at 
different  times  and  In  different  places.  We 
are  experiencing  on  a  national  scale,  as 
the  decade  of  the  1960s  approaches  its  close, 
a  recurrence  of  the  teniper  and  spirit  of 
violence  which  gives  deep  and  widespread 
concern.  Now,  as  at  other  times  in  which 
violence  has  flourished.  It  has  its  roots  in 
Individual  aggressiveness  and  determination 
to  dominate.  In  unwlUlnguess  to  see  any  posi- 
tion except  one's  own. 

The  women  of  a  community  constitute  an 
Ideal  group  to  Inunch  the  effort  to  ellmtnRte 
violence.  The  gentler  sex.  they  know,  as  men 
never  will,  the  truly  destructive  InCuence  of 
violence  on  tbe  spirit  and  tbe  body,  on  mate- 
rial property  and  community  well-being.  As 
the  more  powerful  influence  In  molding 
character  and  Inculcating  attitudes,  women 
can  c;o  mucn  to  create  the  climate  of  opinion 
which  does  not  tolerate  violence  and  which 
restrains  those  disposed  to  violence. 

Given  the  broad  and  representative  support 
from  Durham's  womanhood  which  It  de- 
serves, Mrs.  Spauldlng's  effort  can  prove  one 
of  the  most  useful  proposals  yet  made 
toward  a  solution  of  Durham's  problems  of 
dlvlslveness,  misunderstanding,  and  potential 
violence. 

I  From  the  Durham  Morning  Herald, 
Sept.  19,1971] 

WoMEN-lN-AcnoN  Able  To  Cite  Solid 
Achievements — Third  Birthday  ARRrvss 
With   FniST   Aftiliate 

(By  Michael  McCall) 

Durham's  Women-In-Actlon  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Violence  and  It«  Causes,  Inc  ,  cele- 
brated lt«  third  anniversary  at  a  meeting 
Monday  night,  and  Wednesday.  WIAPVIC 
President  Mrs.  A&a  T  Spauldlng  reflected  on 
the  group's  short  but  strong  history,  on  the 
eve  of  founding  the  first  Women-In-Actlon 
affiliate,  in  Raleigh 

Mrs  Spauldlng  wsie  Instrumental  In  bring- 
ing together  a  nniltl-raclal  group  of  Durham 
women  In  the  fall  of  1968.  Just  as  Durham 
was  facing  what  some  termed  a  "crisis  point  " 
In  black-white  relations. 

A  black  buying  boycott,  Bf>onsored  by  the 
Black  Solidarity  Committee,  was  being  Im- 
IK)sed  on  Durham  merchants  becat^se  of  a 
number  of  grievances  blacks  claimed  were 
going  unsolved.  Their  aim  was  to  force  the 
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bualneaamen  of  Durham  to  >otn  tbelr  peti- 
tion and  help  gain  support  for  ohasige. 

But  bualnesamen  didn't  see  things  that 
way,  and  there  was  a  Vot  of  high -tempered 
talk  about  all  sorts  of  drastic  things. 

"For  sevm-al  years,  blacks  bad  several  lists 
of  grievances.  None  of  these  had  been  given 
any  attention  by  the  various  local  and  go<»- 
ernmental  agenoles  who  had  tbe  power  to 
do  something  to  help  solve  the  dUBculty," 
Mrs.  Spauldlng  noted. 

"The  Women-In-Actlon  was  formed  when 
there  was  no  Human  Relations  CocnmlGalon 
OS-  any  other  group  to  whloh  pteople  could 
turn."  she  said.  A  special  forum  In  New  York, 
which  sdie  bad  attended,  a&ked  women  to 
return  to  their  communities  and  assist  In 
"doing  whatever  we  could  In  helping  to  ease 
tensions. 

"Tbe  specific  Idea  was  to  work  at  the  causes 
of  violence  and  tbe  whole  Idea  was  to  get 
women  togvthsr  to  do  something  about 
them.  Mrs  Spauldlng  8a4d.  There  were  more 
than  a  hundred  women  at  the  flxst  meeting 
on  Sept.  4,  1B88,  as  the  group  had  been  made 
open   to  all   citizens   who   wished   to  Join. 

"We  became  an  open  forum  to  hear  griev- 
ances from  both  sides,  the  Black  Solidarity 
Committee,  the  Chambar  of  Commerce  and 
the  Merchants  Association,"  she  said.  The 
groups  did  not  meet,  but  came  before  the 
group  of  women  individually,  and  the  group 
acted  as  Impartially  as  possible,  she  said. 

"We  have  had  a  three-year  policy  of  be- 
ing more  effective  as  mediators,  and  that  was 
the  role  we  played  In  the  fall  of  1968." 
Mrs  Spauldlng  said  "We  were,  and  are,  a 
great  cross  section  of  women  in  Durham, 
learning  and  asking  questions,  putting  two 
sides  together,  and  looking  at  ptroblems 
from   both  sides,   never   taking   sides. 

"TTie  meetings  gave  the  opposing  sides 
an  opportunity  to  air  their  own  feelings. 
Often,  when  wives  went  home  after  meet- 
ings, their  husbands  were  waiting,  inter- 
ested, wanting  to  know  what  had  happened. 

"Our  group  served  for  that  time  the  very 
Important  role  of  helping  to  ease  tensions, 
to  give  those  who  had  grievances  hope,  that 
at  last  the  grievances  could  be  answered. 

"We  started  by  wanting  to  take  a  look  at 
the  problems  and  to  see  what  could  be 
done.  We  did  begin  to  see  changes  taking 
place,  new  feelings  developing,"  she  said. 

Even  though  the  boycott  did  not  end  until 
February  of  the  next  year,  several  months 
after  the  Women-In-Actlon  hearings  ended, 
Durham's  Human  Relations  Commission 
was  founded,  and  Mrs.  Spauldlng  says  she 
"would  like  to  think  "Women-In-Actlon  had 
something  to  do  with  Its  being  established. 

Women-In-Actlon  then  took  looks  Into 
such  pressure  areas  as  hotislng.  "Each 
month  we  had  heads  of  various  agencies 
speak  to  us  about  what  they  were  respon- 
sible for  and  what  they  could  accomplish." 
She  said  These  sessions  were  part  of  the 
groiip's  laying  a  base  for  later  develop- 
ment, and  eventually  led  It  Into  the  midst 
of   the    growing    school    desegregation    issue 

The  new  court -ordered  desegregation 
plans  were  sending  some  Into  frantic 
private  school  planning,  but  for  the  most 
part  seemed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  ulti- 
mate In  confrontation,  that  of  two  races  of 
children,  meeting  In  school  for  the  first 
time  ;n  large  numberB 

That  probably  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad 
But  there  were  tho\isand8  of  confused 
parents,  of  both  races,  who  for  some  reason 
felt  something  horribly  bad  was  going  to 
happen  That  frustration  led  to  rumors  and 
threats  of  violence 

Women-In-Actlon  formed  a  Center  for 
School  Support,  not  for  private  schools,  but 
for  multi-racial  public  schools  Women  of 
both  races  ••womanned"  telephones  for  the 
duration,  beginning  the  summer  of  1070. 
before  schools  opened.  Rumors  were 
stifled,  and  Information  collected  during 
long  months  of  research  was  put  to  play  In 


answering  thousands  of  qtiestlons  from  har- 
ried parents,  as  to  where  their  children 
might  be  bused,  what  they  oould  expect  in 
tbe  way  of  integrated  sehoola;  In  short,  the 
gamut  of  available  data  was  spent  to  belp 
make  sin^  the  public  would  allow  schools  to 
open  smoothly  and  vrtthout  incident. 

"A  lot  of  times  people  Just  wanted  to  talk," 
Mrs.  Spauldlng  said,  reflecting  back  on  last 
fall's  efforts.  "If  there  was  someone  to  listen, 
to  relieve  the  pressures  of  changte,  tensions 
wotild  be  eased,  and  we  felt  that  to  be  very 
Important." 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  school  center,  the 
group  formed  a  Problem  Clearinghouse  In 
October,  to  continue  the  spirit  of  having 
some  place  people  could  turn  to  for  possible 
solutions  or  Just  a  friendly  ear.  The 
clearinghouse  continues  to  serve  as  a 
rumor  control  center,  working  with  public 
and  private  agencies  to  aid  citizens  in  find- 
ing solutions  to  their  problems. 

The  Idea  ot  "building  a  base"  has  oon- 
tlnued  for  Wooien- In -Action  over  the  past 
year.  A  number  of  subcommittees  researching 
a  number  of  tof^os  have  been  working  to 
build  up  a  background  of  Information  the 
group  can  call  upon  In  trj'lng  to  find  soJu- 
Uons. 

For  the  future,  two  Important  niatter*  take 
the  attention  for  group  expansion.  Wednes- 
day night,  a  Raleigh  Womon-In-Action  was 
founded,  the  first  affiliate  of  the  Durham- 
based  group.  The  founding  stemmed  from  a 
two-day  April  workshop  in  Ehirham.  spon- 
sored by  WIA. 

"We  held  a  statewide  workatiop,  and  in- 
vited women's  orgatiiaatlons  from  all  over  the 
state  to  come,  to  share  In  our  experiences, 
and  failures.  We  saw  people  coming 


together  to  talk  about  situations,"  Mrs. 
Spauldlng  said. 

"The  group  from  Raleigh  was  with  us  from 
the  start.  This  summer  about  75  women  of 
both  races  came  together  to  work  with  Inte- 
grating Raleigh  schocds  through  Of>en  bouses, 
conferences  and  confrontations  with  prln- 
clpMUs  and  {>ar»nt«. 

"We  gave  them  all  the  ways  and  me<uu 
that  had  worked  well  for  Durham,  recogniz- 
ing all  ocuniaun4tles  are  different.  We  felt 
there  was  enough  here  to  give  to  other  oom- 
munitlee  in  the  state  to  help  them  in  easing 
tensions,"  she  aald. 

A  Oall -for- Action  telephone  service  is  being 
set  up  in  oooperatloa  with  a  Raleigh  televi- 
sion station  In  providing  a  dvlc  force  behind 
individuals  who  are  unable  to  get  the  griev- 
ances settled  through  normal  channels.  If 
someone  appears  to  iMve  a  Just  oomplaint, 
Women-In-Action  and  the  television  station 
will  stand  behind  tbe  individual  in  seeking 
corrective  action . 

Women-In-Actlon  has  reoeived  requests  tot 
Informatton  from  as  far  away  as  California, 
Washington.  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  Mrs. 
Spauldlng  noted. 

"Our  Durham  experience  is  vital  to  any 
community  because  bare  we  have  had  a  coali- 
tion of  women  come  together  to  work  on 
problems  and  find  solutions.  We  feel  Durham 
Is  a  model  to  be  used  In  any  part  oi  the 
country. 

"It's  all  been  because  of  the  support  of 
women  in  helping  to  bring  about  changes 
with  as  little  tension  as  possible,  whatever 
the  charvges  may  be."  she  said. 


VIETNAM  AMNESTY 

Mr  McOOVERN  Mr  President.  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  a  distinguished  group  of 
American  lawyers,  writers,  and  acade- 
micians, including  former  Senator  Er- 
nest Oruenlng.  have  made  a  comp>elllng 
plea  for  amnesty  for  American  jrouth 
who  are  now  coniflned,  who  face  proee- 
cutlon,  or  who  are  in  exile  from  the 


United  States  because  of  their  refusal 
to  participate  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

As  I  have  said  before.  I  think  this  is 
one  important  step  among  many  which 
are  necessary  If  we  are  to  bind  up  the 
tragic  bounds  this  war  has  torn  in  our 
society. 

It  sees  now  that  the  war  no  longer 
has  any  advocates.  It  even  has  few  apol- 
ogists. No  one  sees  it  as  a  noble  venture 
aniinore.  Under  such  clrcumstanceB  it 
is  unthinkable  to  me  that  we  should  seek 
vengence  against  the  young  men  who 
have  long  seen  it  aa  a  dreadful  failure 
of  public  policy,  and  who  htwl  the  mo«t 
to  lose  in  its  prosecution. 

We  must,  of  course,  be  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  some  two  and  one-half  million 
young  Americans  have  accepted  orders 
to  fight  in  Vietnam,  even  though  many 
thought  the  war  to  be  a  mistake.  Some 
55,000  have  died,  and  more  than  300.000 
have  suffered  injuries. 

But  our  debt  to  them  cannot  be  re- 
paid by  punishing  those  who  have  been 
compelled  by  conscience  to  a  different 
course.  As  tbe  statement  I  have  men- 
tioned points  out: 

The  young  men  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
here  are  not  the  only  victims  of  this  war, 
nor  have  they  carried  the  heaviest  burden. 
The  government  has  been  shamefully  negli- 
gent of  the  returned  veteran.  The  veterans 
are  entitled  (and  all  our  futures  require 
that  they  should  have)  every  needed  assist- 
ance In  education,  employment,  health  and 
housing  Men  who  are  maimed  and  crippled 
need  to  have  every  care  and  attention  sci- 
ence and  coinf>as8lon  can  provide.  And  the 
children  of  those  who  died  or  who  have  been 
too  badly  hurt  to  look  after  them  ftilly, 
should  be  able  to  grow  with  educational  and 
healthy  housing  supports  belonging  to  their 
fathers 

I  suggest  that  such  action  will  go  a 
great  deal  further  than  punishing  those 
who  did  not  take  part  to  redeem  the 
sacrifice  the  Indochina  conflict  has  de- 
manded of  so  many  young  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  cwnplete  text  of  the  state- 
moit  I  have  described  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  Amnestt 

There  are  at  least  70,000,  and  some  say  se 
many  as  100,000,  young  American  men  in 
Canada,  men  who  have  qvtit  the  military  or 
refused  the  draft.  Many  of  them  have  been 
Joined  there  by  wives  and  rweethearts,  and 
some  have  children  There  are  htindreds  of 
other  American  men  scattered  about  the 
world,  also  in  flight  from  the  military  Some 
500  men  are  held  In  the  federal  prisons  for 
resisting  the  draft,  and  about  3,000  have  al- 
ready finished  their  terms,  branded  for  life 
as  felons  At  least  8,000  men  are  now  In 
military  stockades,  here  or  abroad,  for  of- 
fenses committed  against  the  military's  code, 
and  another  4.500  are  confined  while  await- 
ing trial  And  thousands  of  men  have  been, 
lor  one  reason  or  another,  dishonorably  (or 
less  than  honorably)  discharged  during  these 
long,  angtitshed  years  of  the  Vietnam  War 

These  men  are  all  young,  many  of  them 
still  in  their  teens;  most  have  probably  never 
voted  In  a  federal  election  Their  hvos  have 
been  deeply  affected  by  a  war  which  was  not 
of  their  making,  one  which— we  feel  sure — 
the  orerwhelmlng  majority  o*  this  nation 
wish  we  had  never  begun  and  prsy  may 
quickly  end    So  deejriy  felt  Is  the  rerulalon 
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agiiu&t  thi»  war.  Ui&t  the  alx  is  full  of 
charges  and  counurcbarges  a«  to  who  was  to 
blams  for  It. 

While  men  of  our  generation  dispute 
blanw.  the  bunton  of  otir  mlstakea  will  be 
th«tr  ]lf»-long  inheritance.  Are  they  aJone 
to  bear  legal  reaponalbtllty  for  the  war.  and 
all  ita  events'" 

We  say:  Let  them  go  and  :et  their  record'; 
be  made  clean.  Let  go  thoae  who  reiuaed  U) 
fight  a  war  that  we  as  a  uatlou  have  come  u.> 
detest  and  to  believe  wrongly  fought  Let  go 
those  who  ran  afoul  of  military  law  during  a 
war  which  many  think  la  Itself  Illegal.  Erase 
the  taint  on  the  good  name  and  careers  of 
young  men  with  war-coruiected  prison  sen- 
tences or  leas  than  honorable  discharges. 

Men  who  may  have  violated  the  laws  of 
other  countries  may  have  to  answer  to  tho^se 
courts.  Meu  who  may  have  violated  tiie  clvU 
laws  of  our  country  should  answer  to  our 
courts 

But  let  there  be  uo  legal  recriminations 
among  ourselves  for  the  fighting  or  the  refu."!- 
Ing  to  fight  this  war  The  healing  and  recon- 
ciliation of  the  nation.  Its  redirection  toward 
peace  with  Itaelf,  will  he  dlfflctilt  enough.  I'. 

wLU  be  foliy  to  make  It  even  harder  by  ezact- 
Utg  heavy  legal  peo&lttes  from  theue  youiit; 
men. 

We  believe  and  uri;e  that  those  many  thou- 
sai^ds  gone  to  Canada  and  elsewhere  should 
be  allowed  to  return  freed  of  any  legal  im- 
pediments and  invited  to  share  here  the  op- 
portunities and  responsibilities  of  building 
a  better  nation 

The  alternative  would  be  a  class  of  politi- 
cal eilles.  haunting  u.s  for  decade  after  dec- 
ade If  there  Is  statesmanslilp  left  among  us. 
we  win  move  now  to  prevent  that  grim 
proepect. 

We  recognize  that  what  we  propose  might 
be  a  de  facto  repeal  of  the  draft  A.s  to  that 
(and  settling  to  one  side  far  now  tne  morality 
and  ron.'stltutlonallty  of  a  draft  fi.ir  an  unde- 
clared war),  we  say  that  this  matter  of  am- 
nesty and  mutual  pardon  shotild  be  an  Im- 
portant element  In  the  dl.scii.<Kltin  of  the 
wludlt^  down  of  the  war  to  be  debated  and 
resolved  along  with  other  issues  In  any  event, 
that  which  we  propose  should  be  done,  at 
the  latest,  shortly  after  an  armistice  In  Viet- 
nam, whether  that  be  pr'xlalmed  or  de 
facto. 

Surely  a  republic  which  granted  amnestv 
after  the  Civil  War  to  soldiers  who  fought  in 
rebellion  against  it  will  want  to  do  no  less 
for  these  men  whose  offen-se  has  been  only 
that  they  refused  to  flght  la  an  undeclared 
and  unpopular  war.  thousands  of  miles  from 
cmr  own  shores  With  that  precedent  and  for 
this  far  lesser  offense,  surely  we  shall  want  to 
act  more  promptly. 

The  youn^  men  of  whom  we  have  spoket^ 
here  are  not  the  only  victims  of  this  war,  nor 
have  they  carried  the  heaviest  burden.  The 
government  has  been  shamefully  negligent 
of  the  returned  veteran.  The  veterara  are 
entitled  (and  all  our  futures  require  that 
they  should  havei  every  needed  assistance 
in  education,  employment,  health  and  hotis- 
ing  Men  who  were  maimed  and  crippled  need 
to  have  every  care  and  attention  science  and 
compassion  can  provide  And  the  children  of 
thoee  who  died  or  who  have  been  too  t>adly 
hurt  to  look  after  them  fiilly,  should  be  able 
to  grow  with  educational  and  health  aiul 
housing  supports  belonging  to  their  fathers. 

We  addreaa  this  petition  to  Congress  In 
the  hope  and  expectauoo  that  it  will  act, 
to  the  Presldeut,  wuh  similar  hope  and  ex- 
pectation, to  tboae  who  aaplre  to  be  Presi- 
dent, m\Ux  couvicUoa  that  here  is  a  good 
Ci*uae  for  courageous  statesmanship,  to  the 
public.  La  the  tiellef  that  It  will  want  to 
restore  unity  amoQg  us  ail.  and  to  the  young 
men  whose  lives  have  been  doDilnated  by 
Lhl«  war,  In  ooaadeoce  tbM  they,  wherever 
they  are.  are  alraadjr  ooucerned  with  the 
makiug  of  a  better  America. 


Kenneth  B.  Clark,  Professor  of  Soclai  Psy- 
cholofT.  City  Ualreralty  of  New  York;  Preni- 
deat.  MetropoUtan  Applied  Raaearch  Center 

Robert  Coles,  psychiatrist.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity:   author. 

Lealle  rKinbar,  Executive  Director,  The 
Field  Pouiidatlon. 

Erik  H.  Erikaoo,  psychoanalyst  and  author 

Wlllard  Uaylln,  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and 
l^w,    Columbia    University. 

Ernest.  Omening,  former  U.S.  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

M     Can    Holinun 

James  Vf.  Lawsoo,  Jr  ,  Executive  Uoari 
Committee  of  Southern  Churchmen;  Direc- 
tor-designate. Institute  lor  Nciiviolent  Ac- 
tion, Atlanta. 

Benjamin  E.  Mays.  President.  Board  uf 
Education,  Atlanta,  Oeorgla;  Presldervt  E:mer- 
ituB,  Morehouse  College. 

Charles  Morgan,  Jr.,  Southern  Regional  Di- 
rector. American  ClvU  Uberiles  Uuloti. 

Ch,u-les  O.  Porter,  former  U  .'3.  Congreasmnii 
frotn  Oregon;  Chairman,  National  Conunitfcee 
for  Amnesty  Now. 

Joseph  L  Kauh.  Jr.  attorney:  Counsel, 
Leadership  Confereiice  oa  ClvU  Rights 

Milton  J.  E.  Senn,  Sterling  Pr^>fessor 
Emeritus  of  Pediatrics  and  PsychlBtry,  Yale 
University. 

Charles  E.  SUberman.  author. 

Raymond  M  Wheeler,  physician.  Presi- 
dent. Southern  Regional  Council. 

Andrew  J.  Younjf,  Chairman.  Hiunan  Re- 
lations Commission.  City  of  Atlant*i  former 
Executive  Director,  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference. 


ABM  DEB.\TE 


Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  many 
Senators  noted  an  article  In  the  Wa^li- 
Ington  Post  last  Friday,  commenting  on 
a  report  by  an  ad  hoc  conunittee  of  the 
Operations  Research  Society  of  America. 

1  find  that  report  and  the  action  by 
ORSA  to  raise  senoas  questions  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress 

The  committee  acted,  following  a  let- 
ter from  one  of  its  members  who  had 
plaved  a.n  active  role  in  suF>port  of  the 
ABM,  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  sev- 
ei-al  non-ORSA  scienUflts  who  had  t)een 
opposed  to  the  ABM  during  the  debate 

2  yeara  a«o. 

I  find  the  entire  concept  of  an  in\'e8ti- 
gation  Into  the  conduct  of  others  during 
a  public  debate,  particularly  when  the 
investigation  is  only  of  oxie  side  of  tJie 
debate  and  particularly  when  It  examme.s 
only  carefully  select*^  elements,  to  be 
repugnant.  What  is  at  stake  i.s  the  ability 
of  Congres.s  and  the  public  to  acquire 
adequate  information  out-slde  the  Penta- 
gon, outside  the  lines  of  offlclaJ  policy 

The  ABM  debate  maiked  a  watershed 
in  defen&e  policymaking.  It  marked  the 
first  time  that  a  public  debate  occurred 
In  which  Congress  was  able  to  confront 
the  Pentagon  with  technical  expertise  of 
its  own  That  debate  made  evident  the 
Pentagon's  fallibility,  and  it  has  had  a 
tremendous  impact  In  producing  more 
rlKorcms  examination  of  Defense  budget 
requests,  both  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  men  who  ^ere  singled  out  In  this 
report,  Drs.  Jerome  Wiesner,  Steven 
Weinberg,  George  Bathje«i«,  and  Ralph 
Lapp,  are  eminent  scientists  whose  long 
and  diatinguished  careers  hjive  combined 
excellence  In  the  academic  world  and  In 
public  service.  I  Itta  that  recmnUess  of 
the  Intent  of  tiie  ORSA  committee,  the 


possible  consequences  of  thla  report  could 
be  to  IntimidAte  inxilvldtads  from  testl- 
fylng  In  opposition  to  offlclal  CJovem- 
ment  policy.  Why  should  they  expose 
themselves  to  stich  an  inquiry?  They 
have  nothmg  to  gain  and  a  great  deal  to 
lose  But  the  final  result  would  be  a  con- 
siderable loss  for  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public 

Because  of  the  importance  of  tills  mat- 
ter, I  ask  unanimous  ccaisent  to  have 
printed  in  tlie  Rxcord  the  article  sum- 
nukri.ung  the  report  and  commentary  by 
Drs.  Lapp,  Wiesner.  Weintjerg,  and 
Rathjens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

CoixKAGUEs  CamciZB   Anti-ABM   Scientists 
(By  Michnel  Oetler) 

Prominent  scientists  who  led  the  attack 
two  years  ago  against  Uie  Safeguard  ABM 
project  have  now  been  criticized  for  the 
quality  of  their  presentations  before  Con- 
gress and  In  the  press  during  the  .ABM 
debate 

Tiie  criticism  Is  contained  In  a  lengthy 
report,  to  t)e  released  today,  by  a  seven-mem- 
ber Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Professlt  nal  Stand- 
ards of  the  Operations  Research  Society  of 
America   (ORtSA). 

Among  thoee  scientists  whose  work  has 
been  specincally  challenged  in  tiu;  133-page 
ref>ort  are  Dr  Jerome  B  Wiesner,  provust  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
Dr.  CJeorge  W  Rathjens,  vlslUng  professor  of 
FKJlttlcal  science  at  MIT,  Dr.  Steven  Wein- 
berg, a  phyblcs  professor  at  MIT,  and  Dr 
Ralph  Lapp,  an  author  and  nuclear  physicist 

In  a  summary  of  Its  findings  after  21 
months  of  studying  the  record  of  the  ABM 
debate,  the  committee  states: 

"Tlae  evidence  strongly  supports  the  dls- 
ttirbing  conclusion  that  when  pronUnent  ex- 
perts outside  tlie  administration  supported 
their  opinions  on  Safeguard  de\elcipment 
with  argument*,  or  results  of  lUi  tperatious- 
research  nattu^e.  these  analyses  were  often 
Inappropriate,  nusleadliig  or  lactL.ally  In  er- 
ror " 

■Quite  often."  tlie  report  goes  on,  the 
misleading  nature  of  au  analysis  Is  nut  ap- 
[xareut  on  a  superficial  reading  Because  of 
this,  poor  analysis  can  be  quite  edectlve  in 
public  debate." 

The  committee  said  It  >iisr<  found  some 
shortcomUigs  Ui  the  analvMs  of  the  ABM 
situation  provided  by  Pentagon  officials  and 
their  supporters  But  •'they  nowhere  near 
equalled  the  cumulative  mass  of  Inadequacies 
compiled  by   the  operation." 

Tlie  196a  fight  o\  er  the  Saft^guard  8\-st«n 
to  defend  I' S  land-based  miaelles  against 
6<jviet  acaA:k  a'as  the  most  niteiLilve  battle 
ever  waged  m  Congrees  over  a  single  weapon 
system  Tlie  administration,  wnlch  sup- 
ported the  development  of  isifeguard.  won 
that  battle  by  a  vote  of  61-60.  V;o*  President 
Agnew  cast  the  deciding  vote 

The  pro  and  anti-Safeguard  forces  used 
many  devices  to  affect  the  outcotne.  There 
were  campaigns  to  fill  up  newspaper  letters- 
to-the-edltor  columns  There  were  full-pac;e 
newspaper  advertisements,  books,  maeazlne 
articles,  tetevl.sion  debates  And  through  It 
all  there  was  a  procession  of  prooalnent 
scientist  lining  up  ua  both  sides  of  the  Issue. 
Rathjens,  Weleaer.  Weinberg  and  Lapp  led 
the  sclentinc  assault  agaluat  Safeguard. 

The  stakes  teemed  to  be  enormous.  On  tl.'* 
oi\e  hand,  blUlons  of  dollars  In  defense  con- 
tracts were  involvad  and  that  meant  many 
thousands  of  Job*  as  veil  as  pruAt  poten- 
tials. 

Beyond  that,  the  debate  hs4  heavy  pdlU- 
cal  overtooea.  It  pitted  the  Klxoo  admlnls- 
traUon    against     Its    crlUoe.    the    "mUltary- 
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industrial  oomplex"  against  tiMse  who 
would  divert  mlUtary  funds  to  domeatle 
purposes  In  a  vague  aense.  tt  was  a  "Uberal" 
versus   ••oonaerva.tlve"  confrontation. 

Finally,  there  was  the  Issue  of  "national 
survival."  Safeguard,  aald  tJae  adminlatra- 
tlon.  was  e^enUal  to  the  security  ot  the 
nation.  Its  critics  said  It  was  au  unworkable 
weapons  system  that  would  merely  fuel  the 
arnw  race  and  add  to  Insecurity. 

The  report  by  the  ORSA  committee  was, 
in  efTec*.  a  reprimand  to  the  several  scien- 
tists criuclzed.  It  was  administered  by  a 
iKXlv  ot  th«r  peers. 

OEtSA  undertook  its  investigation  of  the 
matter  at  ti>e  suggeetlon  of  Dr.  Albert  Wohl- 
stetter,  a  University  of  Chicago  profeesor. 
Wohlrtetter.  one  of  the  prominent  academi- 
cians who  supported  the  Safeguard  project, 
said  the  study  should  deal  with  •profee- 
slonal  standards  and  professional  ethics  and 
the  reaponslbUlty  of  thoee  who  engage  in 
operations  reaearch  not  to  mislead  .  .  (the) 
Isy  public  by  distortion  of  facts      . 

He  urged  that  the  study  not  focus  on  the 
menu  of  Safeguard  and  the  ORSA  cotn- 
mlttee  says  It  followed  his  advice.  It  dealt 
only  with  "faulty  professional  practices" 
and  was  unanimous  In  its  findings  on 
the  performance  of  Rathjens,  Wiesner  and 
others  In  the  debate  But  the  organiraUon-B 
president,  Robert  E  Machol,  said  In  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  findings  that  the  committee 
was  stm  "divided  on  the  merits  of  "Safe- 
guard." 

Machol  had  one  compliment  for  the  scien- 
tists cntlcijied  by  the  ORSA  committee  The 
country,  he  said,  owes  a  "debt  of  gratitude" 
to  all  the  "public-spirited  men"  who  took 
pan  in  the  ABM  debate. 

ORSA  founded  in  1963,  has  about  8.000 
members.  They  are  employed  by  universities, 
private  companies  and  the  go\'wnment  Their 
work  involves  observation,  analysis  and  pre- 
dictions about  the  workabUlty  of  highly  com- 
plex systems.  The  government  is  a  major  pur- 
chaser of  their  services. 

The  OHSA  committee  focused  Its  study  on 
one  central  lasue  in  the  Safeguard  debate: 
Would  the  1,000  US.  Mlnuteman  missiles 
be  vulnerable  to  an  attack  by  Soviet  mlsallee 
without  the  protection  at  Safeguard? 

On  that  point,  the  cooimlttee  concluded 
that  Rathjens,  In  his  antl -Safeguard  argu- 
menU,  "Ignored  readily  avaUable  classified 
material  and  used  Instead  nonrelevant  un- 
classified material  In  situations  in  which  the 
more  valid  classified  data  would  have  sub- 
stantially weakened  his  case." 

Another  ooncjuslon  was  that  Rathjens  used 
a  faulty  method  In  arriving  at  an  estimate  erf 
the  numbers  of  Individual  warheads  that 
could  be  carried  by  a  alngle  Soviet  SS-8  mis- 
sile. As  a  result,  the  committee  said,  Rath- 
Jens  wound  up  "substantially  underestimat- 
ing the  8S-9  deUvery   capability." 

other  committee  criticisms  of  Rathjens  In- 
cluded a  Judgment  that  he  overeetlmated  the 
ability  ol  Mlnuteman  slloa  to  withstand  at- 
tack, that  he  used  "Invalid"  techniques  in 
estlmstlr^  the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  nUssUes 
against  US  mlsalle  slloa  and  that  he  was 
over -optimistic  In  his  eetlmatee  of  how  many 
U.S.  missiles  could  survive  a  Soviet  attack. 
Rathjens  said  in  the  debatas  that  36  per 
cent  of  the  Mlnutemen  mlsalles  ootUd  survive 
an  attack  by  500  S8-9s  without  Safeguard. 
Wohlstetter.  whoee  techniques  were  approved 
by  the  review  oommittee,  put  the  number 
at  b  per  cent. 

The  conmilttee  crltlcleed  Wiesner  of  MIT 
lor  accusing  the  Defense  Department's  top 
scientist.  Dr.  John  8.  Foster,  of  having  "al- 
tered" data  to  gain  support  for  Saleguard. 
Wiesner  made  the  accusation  at  a  Senate 
hearing  on  May  14,  1969.  He  said  Poster  at  one 
point  claimed  that  Soviets  had  only  600 
SS  9  mlssUes  and  at  another  point  raised 
the  figure  to  600. 

The  charge  was  unfair,  the  oommittee  aald. 


since  Foster  was  talking  about  estimates  for 
different  years. 

Wleaner  and  Dr  Steven  Weinberg  ware 
further  critlolaed  for  "ascribing  offlclal  Ta- 
lldlty"  to  an  estimate  of  the  "kill  probability 
of  an  8S-8  if  they  were  used  against  Minute- 
man  silos  The  committee  points  out  that  the 
Pentagon  provided  a  range  of  estlmatee  and 
that  some  of  them  were  higher  than  the  one 
picked  by  the  MIT  sclentuts. 

The  criticism  of  Lapp,  a  popular  author  on 
scientific  subJecU.  Involved  three  matters 
The  committee  said  Lapp  underestimated 
the  number  of  multiple- warheads  the  Soviets 
would  have  and  the  reliability  of  their  mls- 
sUes He  also  U  accused  of  assigning  a  'gross- 
ly inefficient"  targeting  doctrine  to  Soviet 
war  planners. 

Wiesner,  Rathjens  and  Welberg,  none  of 
whcxn  are  ORSA  members,  were  asked  to 
comment  on  the  report  by  the  committee, 
but  declined  to  do  so.  The  three  MIT  scien- 
tists said  they  "found  nothing  In  the  report 
to  cause  us  to  change  our  views" — as  out- 
lined in  a  letter  on  Dec.  32,  1969,  at  the  out- 
set of  the  proJect^-'About  the  absurdity  of 
the  enterprise." 

In  their  1969  letter  to  ORaA,  the  MIT 
scientists  maintained  that  the  ABM  debate 
could  not  be  Judged  according  to  the  stand- 
ards of  operations  reaearch,  and  that  it  was 
doubtful  ORSA  had  the  resources  to  carry 
out  such  an  inquiry. 

Such  an  Inquiry,  they  maintained,  would 
have  to  deal  with  the  administration's  shift- 
ing rationale  for  Safeguard,  derivation  of  in- 
telligence estimates,  "and  the  posslblUty  that 
it  selectively  released  claaslfled  information 
to  make  Its  case." 

The  trio  said  that  It  is  also  Important  to 
find  out  "whether  or  not  administration 
statements,  regarding  the  threat  to  our  total 
retaliatory  capability  and  Safeguard's  effec- 
tiveness in  countering  any  such  threat,  were 
misleading  to  tbe  Congress  and  the  public." 

"We  believe,"  the  MIT  group  wrote  In  1969, 
"that  the  ABM  debate  has  been  one  of  the 
most  salutary  developments  in  American 
political  life."  Such  an  inquiry  as  was  then 
being  proposed,  they  wrote,  "could  well  ap- 
pear to  the  nation  as  an  ugly  restirgence  of 
thoee  attacks  on  civil  liberties  and  dissent 
that  were  far  too  common  16  years  ago." 

The  oommittee,  in  its  study,  did  investi- 
gate Dr.  Foster's  presentations  and  did  criti- 
cize the  defense  research  chief  for  "using  a 
type  of  model  and  a  set  of  data  that  tended 
to  underestimate  the  expected  number  of 
surviving  Mlnutemen"  The  net  reexUt  of 
Foster's  alleged  errors,  however  did  not 
amount  to  much 

TThe  eeren-man  ad  hoc  oommittee  In- 
cluded fotir  former  presidents  of  the  ORSA. 

Chairman  was  Thomas  K.  Caywood  of  the 
Caywood -Schiller  Dlv  of  A.  T  Kerney  &  Oo. 
Other  members,  in  addition  to  Berger,  were 
Joseph  H.  Engel,  University  of  Chicago;  John 
F  Magee,  Arthur  D  LltUe,  Inc  ;  Hugh  J. 
Miser,  University  of  Massachusetts;  and  Ro- 
bert M  Thrall,  Rice  University. 

Massachdsxtts  InBTmJTB  or  Tech- 

NOIXMT, 

Cambridge,  Mass  .  September  29,  1971. 
Senator  Eowaxd  M  Kxnnkot, 
U.S    Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Daaa  Ssnatob  Kxnnkdt.  The  Operations 
Reeearch  Society  of  America  Is  publishing  in 
the  September  issue  of  lU  Journal  a  critique 
of  the  debate  on  the  ABM  which  I  anticipate 
might  get  some  press  coverage  or  which  nUgbt 
elicit  comments  on  the  fioor  from  some  of 
your  col  leagues. 

It  Is  the  view  of  Jeronva  Wiesner,  Steven 
Weinberg  and  myself  that  this  attack  by 
the  OperaUous  Research  Society  oan  be  very 
properly  oonstrued  as  an  attempt  to  Intimi- 
date wltnoseen  who  might  t>e  called  on  or 
wish  to  appear  before  congressional  commit- 


tees in  opposition  to  administration  pro- 
grams. That  being  the  oaae,  we  feel  tiiat  you 
may  share  some  of  the  annoyanoe  we  feel  at 
having  been  irresponsibly  attacked  as  we 
have  been. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  stimulate  any 
response  to  the  report  but  felt  we  should 
provide  you  with  some  comments  we  have 
prepared  In  anticipation  that  you  may  want 
to  respond  if  other  raise  the  issue. 
Sincerely  yours, 

G    W    Rathjbks 

Comments  on   the  Ad  Hoc  ORSA  CoMMrr- 
TiB  REPoar  on  PaorsasioNAt.  Standards 

In  the  fall  of  1968  we  were  Informed  that 
the  Operations  Research  Society  of  America 
was  contemplating  an  Inveetlgailon  cf  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  debate  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  United  SUtes  should 
deploy  an  ABM  system,  in  particular  into 
ovir  participation  in  the  controversy.  We  were 
called  twice  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed Inquiry,  and  on  both  occasions  strongly 
advised  against  the  Socletys  carryUag  out  Its 
Inquiry  Finally,  we  wrote  the  Society  ex- 
plaining in  more  detail  why  we  thought  their 
proposal  was  Ul-advl»ed  and  why  we  did  not 
wish  to  be  involved  Our  letter  of  December 
22   1969  follows: 

■Mr  Wohlstctier's  letter  to  you.  asking  for 
an  inquiry  Into  the  professional  conduct  of 
those  involved  In  the  ABM  debate,  identi 
fled  the  three  of  us  as  having  been  oontn 
butors  whose  conduct  he  quesUons  We  have 
therefore  decided  to  re^wnd  Jointly  to  your 
letter  to  one  of  us  (Rathjens) . 

"We  believe  that  the  reoent  ABM  debate 
was  one  of  the  most  salutary  developments  in 
American  political  life  in  recent  years  and 
have  been  moot  pleased  that  we  were  in  a 
position,  along  with  many  of  our  coUeagues. 
to  play  what  we  have  regarded  as  an  infor- 
mative and  constructive  role  In  that  debate. 
Any  general  Inquiry  which  would  widen  the 
public's  tmderstandlng  ol  the  issues  would 
be  welcomed  by  tis  However,  we  feel  that  for 
the  Operations  Reaearch  Society  of  America 
to  carry  out  an  Inquiry  into  the  ABM  debate 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Wohlstetter 
would  be  absurd. 

Neither  the  debate  as  a  whole,  nor  any 
significant  part  of  it,  can  be  usefuUy  Judged 
according  to  the  standards  of  operations  re- 
search This  was  not  a  debate  lietween  our- 
selves and  Mr  Wohlstetter,  «  between  anj 
fixed  groups  of  scholars  with  recognised 
spokesmen  Rather,  the  burden  of  proof  for 
the  Safeguard  deployment  was  carried  pri- 
marily by  members  of  the  Administration, 
and  it  WBS  their  frequently  shifting  and  con- 
tradictory statements  with  which  ABM  op- 
ponents had  to  deal  Also,  there  never  was 
any  general  agreement  on  the  technological 
facta  underlying  the  debate  Rather,  the 
calculations  of  ABM  opponents  had  to  be 
based  on  technical  and  mtelllgence  informs- 
tlon  which  was  gradually  being  released  by 
the  Administration  as  the  debate  proceeded. 
Some  of  this  information  seemed  to  many 
scientists  to  be  incorrect  or  incomplete. 
Therefore,  the  operaUons  research  aspects  of 
the  debate  became  inextricably  linked  with, 
and  Indeed  probably  less  Important  than. 
Judgments  on  such  technical  issues  as  the 
expected  reliability  ol  various  system  com- 
pooents;  the  inadequacy  of  the  state  of  the 
art  in  computer  technology;  ihe  reliability  of 
cost  estlmatas;  the  feaalbUlty  of  altemaUves 
to  Safeguard;  the  efficacy  of  ABM  counter- 
measures:  the  poeslbUlUes  for  re-program- 
ming offensive  and  defensive  mlsalles.  etc 

The  scope  of  the  inquiry  outimed  by  Mr 
Wohlstetter  is  far  too  narrow.  Any  even- 
banded  Inquiry  ought  to  look  In  considerable 
detail  into  the  argument  and  analysis  offered 
by  members  of  the  Administration,  par- 
Ucularly  Messrs.  Laird,  Packard,  and  Foster. 
It  should  examine  not  only  the  technical 
details  of  these  statamenU,  but  also  such 
matters     as     the     Administration's     shifting 
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rmtlonale  lor  Its  decision.  Its  derlratlon  of 
InteUlgeno*  estimates,  arid  the  poaElbUity 
that  It  selectively  rela&aed  classlfled  Inlorm*- 
tton  to  mkke  Its  caa«.  Also  Important  Is  the 
question  whether  or  |dot  Aduilnlstratlon 
statements,  regarding  t^e  threat  to  our  total 
retaliatory  capability  i(!nd  Safeguard's  effec- 
tiveness In  coiinterlug'  any  such  threat,  were 
misleading  to  the  Congress  and  the  public. 
The  role  of  outside  coi^sultants  such  as 
i/Lr  Wohlstetter  was  deflnltely  secondary, 
but  the  extent  to  which  they  received  sup- 
port from  the  Department  or  Defense,  and 
the  use  of  Air  Force  aircraft  to  transport 
them  to  public  debates,  should  also  Lk- 
examined.  Moet  of  these  matters  are  far  out- 
side the  scope  of  operations  research,  but  to 
Ignore  them  In  an  Inquiry  Into  the  ABM 
debate  would  be  to  alant  the  inquiry  and 
mislead  the  public. 

Ftnally.  we  are  in  doubt  a£  to  the  resources 
at  the  derations  Reseoxcb  Society  of  Amer- 
ica to  carry  out  such  an  Inquiry,  and  as  to 
the  prooedurea  to  be  followed.  What  slmUar 
Lnveetlgatlona  have  been  sponsored  by  tlie 
Society,  and  what  procedural  guidelines  have 
been  established?  Would  all  parties  have  the 
right  to  croee -examination  of  all  other  par- 
ties? How  would  yoti  deal  with  ciasslfled  ma- 
terial Including  tiie  de^elopmeut  of  Intelli- 
gence esUnmtes'' 

Do  you  intend  to  limit  your  Inquiry  to  the 
conduct  of  members  of  your  Society?  Ob- 
vloruBly  not.  If  you  propose  to  loolt  Into  our 
participation  In  the  debate  since  we  are  not 
members.  (We  would  note  in  this  oounecUon 
that  even  the  Spanish  Inquisition  reserved 
tiie  charge  of  heresy  for  those  who  had  been 
)>aptUMd!)  If  yoti  do  not  Intend  to  restrict 
your  inquiry  to  the  conduct  of  your  meoiber- 
slUp.  on  wtiat  authority  do  you  presume  to 
expand  It,  and  where  do  you  propose  to  draw 
tJie  line?  Do  you  Intend  to  Inquiry  Into  the 
behavior  of  the  Administration  sf>oke£men — 
of  Senators? 

In  the  light  of  these  coiislderatlons,  we 
question  both  the  wisdom  of  an  Inquiry  such 
as  you  propose  and  the  stiuidlng  and  capac- 
ity of  the  Operations  Retiearch  Scx^lety  of 
America  to  carry  it  out.  In  uur  view  the  at- 
tempt Is  bound  to  re.^ult  In  a  grossly  Inade- 
quate InqtUry  that  will  reflect  adversely  on 
your  Society  and  ou  the  larger  technical 
community.  It  could  well  appear  Uj  the  na- 
tion as  an  ugly  resurgence  of  those  attaclts 
on  ctvli  Ubertiee  and  dissent  which  were  far 
too  common  fifteen  years  ago.  We  urge  you 
not  to  proceed  with  your  proposed  plan,  and 
we  certainly  have  no  desire  to  be  Involved 
In  It. 

Despite  our  advice,  ORSA  went  ahead  with 
Its  Inquiry  and  at  the  eiul  of  May  of  this 
year  we  received  pre-publication  copies  of 
lu  report,  and  invliauons  to  submit  com- 
ments for  publication  with  the  report  If  we 
wished  We  Indicated  tliat  we  had  no  reason 
to  change  our  views  regarding  the  absurdity 
of  the  enterprise. 

Not  Wishing  to  become  invoived  in  debate 
wUh  ORSA  or  ILs  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  we 
chose  not  to  oomment  further  However,  we 
t>elleve  that  some  public  comment  la  re- 
quired, and  with  that  In  mind  we  offer  the 
following 

I.    Ct'iMMXNTS    ON    PROCKDrRES    or    THl    AD    HlK 
OaSA    CXlMMrrTEI   ON    PROrERSIONAL    STANDAaOS 

1  We  note  ftr«it  that.  a.itde  frcm  some 
comments  about  Dr  Jr>hn  Poster'^  role  In  the 
debate,  the  Committee  failed  to  address  moet 
of  the  major  problems  on  which  we  com- 
mented In  our  letter  of  December  32,  19«9. 
and  that  there  is  not  a  single  reference  to 
that  letter  In  the  report  (although  It  Is.  a.s 
we  requested,  reproduced  In  an  appendix  to 
the  OR3A  Journal)  We  are  curious  as  to 
whether  our  objections  were  comrnnnicated 
to  the  members  of  the  Covmcl!  of  the  Society 
and  considered  by  them  We  believe  that 
virtually  every  criticism  raised  In  that  letter 
Is  substantiated  by  the  report 

2  While   the  preface   to   the  report   Indi- 


cates the  Coinmlttee  expended  a  great  deal 
of  effort  Dver  the  period  of  a  year  in  accumu- 
lation and  study  of  relevant  material  It  Is 
clear  that  It  did  so  with  great  selectivity. 
Specifically, 

(a)  It  apparently  looked  at  classified  in- 
formation very  Incompletely,  despite  our  ad- 
monition that  an  even-handed  inquiry 
would  require  that  It  do  so  in  detail,  Includ- 
ing the  development  of  Intelligence  estimates 
particularly  in  the  light  of  selective  release 
by  the  Defense  Departnxent, 

lb)  It  did  not  comment  at  all  on  ixiatiy  of 
the  documents  and  much  of  the  testimony 
iit  those  favoring  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion. In  particular  It  apparently  did  not  look 
into,  and  In  any  case  did  not  comment  on  or 
reference,  siich  Important  statements  and 
publications  as  the  following    ' 

Bookt:  Why  ABM?,  edited  by  Holat  and 
Schneider,  Perganuin  Press 

Safegxivd  Why  the  ABM  MaKea  Sense, 
edited  by  Klnter.  Hawthorn  Press 

Testimony  before  Congre^fionai  Commit- 
tees bjr.-  Frederick  Seltz.  Edward  Teller.  Eu- 
gene WIgner,  Paul  Nitze,  Donald  Brennan. 
Daniel  F!nk.  I^urence  O'Neill,  William  Mc- 
Millan, Charles  Hensfeld,  John  Wheeler 

|C)  although  the  Committee  states'  that 
It  baaed  its  analysis  on  publicly  displayed 
material  by  the  participants  In  the  debate. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  Conumttee  also  consid- 
ered .some  ciasslfled  Information  '  and  private 
correspondence  by  those  into  whose  conduct 
It  Inquired.**  However.  It  did  not  ctjnslder. 
<a  in  any  case  did  not  comment  or  reference, 
other  correspondence  leg.  attachments  A 
and  B>  which  dealt  with  some  of  the  al- 
legations made  by  .Mbert  Wohlstetter  the  in- 
stigator of  the  inquiry.  We  offer  two  explana- 
tioiis  for  such  omissions  1 1 1  the  Committee 
could  not  have  supported  its  arguments  had 
It  done  so.  or  (3)  Mr.  Wohlstetter  did  not 
make  these  materials  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee glace  tliey  would  raise  doubts  about 
the  validity  of  his  case.  We  And  It  hard  to 
be  charitable  about  either  possibility 

id  I  Although  Its  report  does  include  some 
1970  cltauons.  the  Committee  claims  that  Its 
inquiry  was  restricted  to  the  period  from  the 
beginning  of  1969  up  to  September  1969  •" 
Considering  the  time  of  release  we  do  not  un- 
derstand why  the  study  could  not  have 
l<x)ked  Into  the  1870  debate  more  fvilly  ex- 
cept that  had  It  done  so  the  technical  in- 
adequacies of  Salegti&rd  and  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  Administration's  defense  of  it  would 
have  beer,  more  apparent. 

More  specific  comments  appear  In  Part  II. 

4.  Finally,  there  l.s  the  question  of  whether 
the  committee  wa.s  properly  constituted  We 
have  In  mind  particularly  the  presenop  on  !' 
i)f  Dr  Berger  He  and  one  of  its  Rathjens. 
had  had  a  very  -serious  difference  of  opinion 
un  a  previous  occasion,  tlie  latter  having 
felt  obliged  to  relieve  Dr  Berger  cif  re- 
sponsllxilUy  for  a  major  study  while  both 
were  employed  by  the  Institute  for  Defen.se 
.\nalyses.  It  was  obvious  not  a  matter  either 
t'»lt  lightly.  Berger  having  asked  to  be 
transferred  from  Rathjens'  division  and  sub- 
sequently resigning  from  IDA  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  wonder  why  Dr  Berger  did 
not  dlsquaiity  himself  from  serving  on  the 
ConrtmJttee;  If  he  Informed  the  officers  iind 
legal  cour^sel  of  the  Society  of  this  history. 
and  If  he  did  why  he  was  ptrmlf.ed  to  serve. 
and  why  .n  a  report  that  deaLs  with,  of  all 
things  profe.sslonal  standarfls  and  ethics, 
there  Is  nt  even  a  footnote  Indicating  or 
explaining  why  he  served  despite  these  p««t 
differences  or  at  least  citing  them  so  that  the 
reader  will  be  aware  of  them  This  seems  such 
a  glaring  example  of  a  case  for  disqualifica- 
tion that  we  can  not  but  wonder  If  the  So- 
ciety even  bothered  to  look  into  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  Committee  members  to  alt  In 
Judgment  on  this  case  While  our  letter  of 
December   22.   1900.   anticipated    most    of  the 
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deficiencies  In  procedure  (and  sccqje)  we 
thought  might  cbaraoterlze  the  report,  we 
could  not  have  anticipated  this  (nor  that 
the  Committee  would  be  so  selective  In  its 
use  oi  uncia&slfied  source  materials) . 

U.  9COPE  AND  SDBOTANCS 

1  While  those  opp>oeed  to  deployment  of 
Safegtiard  raised  serious  questions  about  Its 
effectiveness.  Administration  witnesses  and 
supporters  w-ere  generally  unresponsive  to 
^uch  questioning,  made  misleading  state- 
ments about  Its  effectiveness,  and  Invoked 
secrecy  to  avoid  disclosing  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  system  Moreover,  dlscinslon  of  al- 
ternstlves  to  Safeguard  by  Administration 
spokesnraen  and  supporters  wa«  decidedly  in- 
adequate The  Committee  considered  these 
questions  only  very  selectively  avoiding  some 
i.f  the  ma)or  issues  which  were  embarrassing 
to  the  .^dmlnlstratlon.  Socne  of  the  more 
glaring  points  are  Identified  below ; 

(:U  DoD  spokesmen  repeatedly  claimed 
that  Safeguard  was  well  designed  to  defend 
Mlnuteman.  and  when  It  was  pointed  out  by 
c/pponents  that  the  MSR  was  particularly 
i>adly  suited  to  its  task  and  tl:iat  a  better 
defen.se  could  be  provided  with  a  dedicated 
hard-site  design  Involving  a  different  radar, 
the  dmlnlstrallon  and  Its  supporters  argued 
the  impracticality  of  such  an  approach.',  ',  " 
.Subsequently,  the  limitations  of  Safeguard 
were  adnillled  and  serious  effort  is  now  under 
way  to  design  such  a  defense  "  The  Commit- 
tee (ailed  to  comment  on  this  mlarepreaeiita- 
tlon  by  the  Administration,  (see  also  Item  6 
below) 

(bi  The  number  of  Interceptors  Involved 
In  Safeguard  was.  and  Is,  so  li^dequate 
that  modest  Incremental  improvements  In 
the  Soviet  offen.slve  force  level  would  over- 
whelm It.  The  AdmlnlstratloR  was  re- 
;>eatedly  challenged  to  reveal  these  numbers 
of  in'erc-ptors.  b-  t  refused  to  do  so  on 
security  grounds  This  was  done  despite  the 
facts  that  (1)  observations  of  construction 
would  make  It  quite  obvious  how  many  were 
Involved  and  i2l  that  before  then— In  fact 
at  the  time  of  the  Administration's  defense 
of  the  program  released  cost  figures  per- 
mitted an  estimate  far  more  than  sufBclent 
for  any  Soviet  (or  Chinese)  planning  related 
to  overwhelming  the  system  The  Committee 
failed  to  comment  on  this  flagrant  misuse  of 
security  classification, 

(c)  As  a  related  point,  we  call  attention  to 
the  statement  of  Wohlstetter.  Herrfeld,  IJbby 
and  McMillan  In  which  they  compared  So^ 
Viet  requirements  to  destroy  70";  of  the  un- 
defended Mlnuteman  force  with  require- 
ments to  destroy  OiS"  of  the  defended  force" 
fn  that  statement  It  Is  claimed  that  800  addi- 
tional Soviet  reentry  vehicles  wotild  be  re- 
quired for  that  task:  and  the  cost  of  this 
Increment  Is  then  compared  with  the  cost  of 
.■Safeguard  with,  however,  there  being  no 
Identification  of  what  part  of  the  800  reentry 
vehicle  requirement  Is  due  to  the  existence  of 
Safeguard  and  what  part  is  a  response  to  the 
different  ground  niles  regarding  the  level  of 
destruction  to  be  achieved.  9Sc;  in  one  case 
and  tot;  in  the  other.  The  Committee  did  not 
comment  on  this 

idi  Secretary  I-«lrd  claimed  that  the  Safe- 
guard phase  I  would  provide  a  defense  for 
4  of  the  Mlnuteman  force*  when  In  fact  Tor 
a  variety  of  reasons  this  was  simply  not  so  as 
he  later  conceded  '"  The  Committee  did  not 
comment  on  this 

(ei  Defense  .spokesmen  have  claimed  that 
a  Sentinel  Safeguard  defense  could  "deny" 
damage  to  this  country  from  a  Chinese  at- 
tack and  the  President  claimed  It  could  pro- 
vide "a  virtually  infallible  defense.""  The 
Committee  failed  to  comment  on  the  extrav- 
agance of  8<ich  claims  despite  the  fact  that 
thev  were  vigorously  disputed  by  opponents. 
2  During  the  debate  of  1969  not  just  two 
but  at  lea.st  three  different  positions  emerged 
with  respect  to  ABM  Some  of  the  Admin- 
istration's most  vigorous  supporters,  eg  Dr. 
Donald  Brennan,  not  to  mention  some  within 
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the  Administration  and  the  Congress,  sup- 
ported Safeguard  In  large  part  because  they 
lavored  a  deployment  of  a  large  scale  nation- 
wide ABM  designed  to  blunt  the  effects  of  a 
masatve  Soviet  attack,  a  position  directly 
contrary  to  that  taken  by  the  Administration. 
The  Committee  did  not  comment  at  all  on 
these  differences  or  on  the  analyses  that  lay 
behind  them 

3.  The  oommlttee  repeatedly  raised  ques- 
tions about  cost  estimates  used  by  opponents 
as  applied  to  Safeguard 

(8)  It  charged  that  one  of  us  (Rathjens) 
fslled  to  substantiate  his  estimates  of  Mln- 
uteman costs  and  failed  to  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  costs  commonly  Increase  as 
programs  move  from  the  planning  to  Imple- 
mentation stage  It  failed  to  comment  on 
either  Rathjens'  letter  to  the  Times  of  June 
30.  1968.  (attachment  B)  or  on  the  Rathjens. 
Wlesner.  Weinberg  Commentary  on  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Melvln  Laird's  May  22  De- 
fense of  Safeguard,"  In  which  are  cited  ref- 
erences Tor  costs:  and  It  did  not  note  that  the 
costs  cited  were  post -deployment  costs. 

(b)  The  Committee  alleges  that  one  of  us, 
Rathjens,  was  In  error  in  Imputing  the 
whole  cost  of  Safeguard  Phase  I  to  defense 
of  Mlnuteman,  pointing  out  that  there  was 
an  Administration  Intent  to  go  further 
There  was  no  reason  at  that  time  to  believe 
that  the  Congress  would  approve  all  of  the 
Administration's  program  or  indeed  anything 
beyond  Phase  I  or  that  the  Administration 
would  eventually  even  ask  for  the  full  twelve 
Bile  deployment.  It  now  seems  very  likely  that 
there  will  be  at  moet  a  defense  of  two  or 
three  Mlnuteman  sites  and  that  his  cost 
estimates  will  have  proved  to  be  conserva- 
tive The  Committee  failed  to  recognize  in 
this  case,  as  It  did  In  so  many  others,  that 
the  assumptions  made  by  the  opponents  were 
quite  as  reasonable  as  those  made  by  the 
Administration  (and  In  hindsight  more  so). 
Despite  the  negative  attitude  toward  an 
anti-Chlneee  defense  of  such  Influential  peo- 
ple as  Senator  Jackson  and  the  later  negative 
report  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Committee  seemed  persuaded 
that  It  was  quite  reasonable  to  a.ssume  that 
Buch  a  defense  would  follow  the  Mlnuteman 
defense  deployment.  The  Committee  In  this 
respect  seems  to  have  lieen  remarkably  un- 
cn Ileal  of  Administration  assumptions. 

4,  The  opponents  pointed  out  that  rede- 
ployment, early  warning  and  Improved  alert 
capability  was  a  more  attractive  approach  to 
a&surlng  bomber  survival  against  SLBM  at- 
tack than  employing  Safeguard  The  Com- 
mittee criticised  the  opF>onentB  for  their 
position  In  this  regard,  but  failed  to  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that  that  is  exactly  the 
approach  now  being  taken  by  the  Admlnis- 
tratlon. 

5.  A  number  of  opponents  argued  that  the 
Savlet  Union  oould  not  successfully  attack 
both  our  bombers  (using  SL-BMs)  and  our 
ICB.Ms  with  SS-Os  that  If  Soviet  ICBMs  and 
8L3MS  were  launched  at  the  same  time  t^ere 
would  be  a  15  to  20  minute  lnt«rv«a  between 
Impact  of  SI..BM  warheads  on  bomber  bases 
and  the  impawrt  of  SS  9  warheads  on  our 
Mlnutemen  during  which  time  we  (X>uld 
launch  the  latter:  or  If  the  So^-le^  designed 
their  attack  for  simultaneity  of  Impact  we 
wtnild  have  adequate  warning  from  observ- 
ing the  Soviet  KTBMs  to  launc*i  the  bulk  of 
the  bomber  force  Tht  Oommlttee  criticised 
the  opponents'  position  arguing  l^e  feasibil- 
ity of  a  pin  down  attack  •  but  It  did  not  deal 
adequately  with  the  question  of  the  large 
ntimber  of  Soviet  warheads  that  would  have 
to  be  delivered:  and  It  failed  to  not*  the  low 
oonfidenc*  that  wrmld  have  to  attach  to  suoh 
an  attack  and  the  fact  that  US  Air  Force 
spokesmen  apparently  regard  It  as  infeaslble." 

6  The  Committee  criticised  some  of  the  op- 
ponents for  not  dlncu.sslng  means  by  which 
the    effectiveness     of    an     ABM     defense    of 
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Mlnuteman  could  be  Improved  We  suggest 
that  the  Committee  s  criticism  is  misdirected 
In  this  regard  In  several  respects.  A  number 
of  the  opponents  made  quite  speolflc  sugges- 
tions about  Improvements,  pointing  out  that 
a  more  effective  system  oould  be  obtained 
even  with  the  same  Safeguard  components 
by  using  the  MSR  In  a  redundant  mode  for 
defense  of  a  smaller  number  of  Mlnuteman 
complexes  and  by  procuring  more  Spriats  at 
the  expense  of  some  Spwu-tana  The  opponents 
placed  even  greater  emphasis  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  far  more  effective  defense  with  com- 
ponents optimized  specifically  for  defense  of 
Mlnuteman  b&se.s  and  many  of  them  (and 
even  some  Safegnard  supporters  although  not 
Mr.  Woihlstetten  made  reoommenda-tlons 
strongly  favoring  research  and  or  develop- 
ment relating  to  such  defenses  The  Ad- 
nunlstration  on  the  aUier  hand  virtually  re- 
fused to  concede  the  importance  or  feasibil- 
ity of  such  apprroaches  until  1970  after  the 
opponents  had  clearly  demonstrated  the  in- 
adequacies of  Safeguard  and  that  a  dedicated 
hard  site  defense  was  a  more  promising  ap- 
proach We  suggest  that  the  Adnilnistratlou's 
reluctance  In  this  regard  was  due  to  an  uii- 
wUllngness  to  face  up  to  the  mismatch  l)e- 
tween  the  Safeguard  comfvonents  and  the  de- 
fense of  Mlnuteman,  and  to  a  reluctance  to 
discuss  quantitative  expwnslon  of  Safeguard 
because  of  the  likelihood  that  It  wovild  then 
be  required  to  disctiss  the  costs  involved 

7.  The  Administration  claimed  that  de- 
ployment In  Montana  and  North  Dakota  was 
necessary  for  R&D  purposes.  Opponents 
claimed  that  this  oould  be  better  done  at 
Kwajalein  particularly  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  launching  re-entry  vehicles  into 
the  latter  area  Tlie  Committee  did  not  con- 
sider this  question  or  (xanmeut  on  the  re- 
markable obscure  language  used  by  Secre- 
tary Laird  In  attempting  to  defend  the 
Administration  position." 

8.  Opponents  raised  serious  questions  about 
whether  Safeguard  (xiuid  be  expected  to  func- 
tion as  well  as  the  DoD  claimed  and  In  partic- 
ular about  the  problems  of  computer  soft- 
ware development.  The  Committee  failed 
totally  to  address  these  questions 

9  The  Committee,  along  with  Mr  Wohl- 
stetter and  DoD  spokesmen,  dwelt  at  great 
length  on  the  question  of  the  possible 
vulnerability  of  the  Mlnuteman  force  to  a 
possible  Soviet  attack  by  SS-9s,  In  our  view 
to  a  disproportionate  degree  At  least  as  im- 
portant were  the  questioiis  of  the  ccMnple- 
mentarlty  and  vulnerability  of  other  com- 
ponents of  our  deterrent  forci  ajid  above  all 
whether  or  not  Safeguard  would  make  much 
of  a  difference  In  the  adequacy  of  the  overall 
deterrent  or  even  of  the  Mlnuteman  com- 
ponent. Issues  to  which  supporters  of  Safe- 
guard hardly  did  Justice  and  which  Mr. 
Wohlstetter  In  particular  was  quite  unwilling 
to  discuss. 

We  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  vulner- 
ability of  Mlnuteman  to  a  pwsslble  SS-9 
attack  giving  It  the  attention  we  do  princl- 
piilly  because  It  wm  with  respect  to  our 
treatment  of  this  question  that  the  Commit- 
tee has  been  most  critical  The  following  are 
the  principal  allegations  regarding  analyses 
by  US  and  some  of  our  colleagues. 

.  That,  des,  e  having  access  to  ofBclal 
Intelligence,  we  under-cstimate  the  likely 
effectiveness  of  the  SS-9  as  a  vehicle  for  at- 
tar .g  Mlnuten.an  missiles  and  in  particular 
that 

(a)  Rathjens  misread  a  chart  presented  In 
testimony  by  Secretarj-  Packard. 

(b)  He  asserted  that  use  of  the  Packard 
chart  and  data  presented  at  an  earlier  time 
did  not  permit  an  unambiguous  determina- 
tion of  both  hardness  of  U.S  missile  silos 
and  accuracy  of  Soviet  ml.sslles 

(c)  Wlesner  and  Weinberg  used  a  prob- 
ability for  destruction  of  Mlnutemen  by 
SS-9  warheads  that  was  too  low  and  that 
they  claimed  the  figures  they  used  were  from 
DoD  sources. 


(dl  Rathjens  Wlesner.  Weinberg  and  Pa- 
nof&ky  were  unrealistic  m  diamlflslng  repro- 
grammlng  as  a  feasible  Soviet  tacuc. 

2  The  opponents  were  in  error  in  basing 
their  discussion  of  Mlnuteman  vulnerability 
In  a  mid-1970's  time  frame- — tl^iat  they  should 
have  used  the  late  70'e  as  a  basis  sane*  that 
•was  when  Safeguard  would  be  deployed. 

With  respect  to  access  to  classified  Infor- 
mation we  do  concede  that  we  had  such 
acc^ess.  We  further  note  that  the  classified 
estimates  of  8S-9  capabUitlee  In  the  Na- 
tlonaJ  Intelligence  Projections  for  Planning 
at  that  time  when  the  debate  begem  were 
for  a  smaller  payload  than  that  asfumed  by 
.\dmlnlftratio!i  spokesmen  and  Mr  Wohl- 
stetter The  much-discussed  p>ayload  of  three 
warheads,  each  of  5  MT  was  Introduced  later. 
Mr  Wohlstetter  conceded  '•  that  he  made 
calculations  with  tne  two  other  estimates 
(that  were  less  favorable  to  his  easel,  but 
he  never  in  public  testimony  used  such  esti- 
mates The  Committee  failed  to  oomment  on 
this  singular  omission  Despite  our  pKiintlng 
It  out,"  the  Committee  also  failed  to  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that  Mr  Wohlrtetter's  esti- 
mates of  effectiveness  of  an  attack  by  Soviet 
missiles  against  US  Mlnuteman.  were  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony  based  on  "Accu- 
racies like  those  of  the  systems  we  are  de- 
ploying now."!'  (April  1989)  when  In  fact 
It  'was  quite  clear  that  he  was  using  esti- 
mates that  were  based  on  systems  that  were 
only  being  tested  at  that  time  and  which 
are  only  now  being  deployed  (1971)  The 
C^ommlttee  also  failed  to  comment  on  the 
fact  that  the  DoD's  first  estimate  of  Mln- 
uteman survivability  to  a  Soviet  attack  in- 
volving multiple  warheads,  and  apparently 
the  one  that  triggered  Secretary  Packard's 
concern,  was  20'"",  ,  much  closer  to  our  esti- 
mate than  to  those  developed  by  Mr  Wohl- 
stetter, Dr.  Foster  and  Secretary  Laird. '•  We 
have  been  curious  why  the  Administration 
changed  Its  position  after  Wohlstetter  first 
raised  his  spectre  of  5  7,  sun'lval.  but  the 
Oommlttee  s  report  throws  no  light  on  the 
subject. 

There  were,  and  still  are,  important  tech- 
nical reasons  for  discounting  heavily  the 
later  DoD  and  Wohlstetter  estimates.  These 
points  the  Committee  never  addressed.  First 
there  are  questions  regarding  the  state  of  the 
art  displayed  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  their 
SS-9  tests  TliBse  relate  to  such  questions  as 
the  baUistlc  co-efficient  of  the  Soviet  reentry 
vehicles,  the  mechanisms  for  separating  them, 
extent  of  sepiaration.  and  indeed  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  tested  Soviet  multiple 
warheads  were  true  MIR'V's  or  simply  MR'Vs. 
There  was  not  then  reason  to  believe,  nor 
is  there  now.  that  uith  the  technology  dis- 
played by  the  Soviet  Union,  it  could  deliver 
three  five- megaton  warheads  to  separate  tar- 
gets with  CEPs  of  the  order  of  v«  of  a  mile- 
The  later  DoD  estimates,  and  Mr  Wohlstet- 
ter, in  effect  assumed  the  largest  conceivable 
payload  for  the  SS-9  and  a  CEP  based  on  pro- 
jected US.  capabiiities  even  though  the  lat- 
ter involve  a  higher  level  of  technology  and 
penalties  In  t-erms  of  welght-carrilng  capa- 
bilities in  order  to  achieve  high  accuracy  and 
flexibility  of  MIRV  delivery  Rathjens  implic- 
itly assumed  sophisticated  Soviet  guidance 
and  separation  capabilities  (Similar  to  those 
of  the  United  States  i  but  lesser  payloads 
than  did  the  DoD  (and  his  assumptions  were 
reasonably  consistent  with  the  payloads  in 
the  NIPP  at  the  time  he  made  his  estima'^es ) ; 
the  other  opponents  assumed  the  larger  DoD 
payloads  but  estimates  of  accuracy  for  those 
payloads  that  were  and  are,  more  realistic  for 
the  mld-70  time  frame  than  those  of  Mr. 
Wohlstetter  Dr  Po-ster  and  Secretary  Laird 
That  these  assumption.'  made  by  opponents 
were  reasonable  has  spparently  been  sup- 
ported by  Bttidtes  mot  examined  by  usi  done 
by  a  DoD  CIA  contractor  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  competent  in  the  field — 
see  attachment  C. 
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Tha  extr«in«l7  high  rellablUtle*  and  kill 
[>r<:>t>abintles  aasumect  by  Secretary  LAlrd. 
Dr  PoBter  and  Mr  Wohl«to«.er  (and  by  the 
Committee)       for      the      non-r»prognuiMible 

aspects  of  their  analysU  ( ;^  95^.)  would  be 
realistic.  If  at  all,  only  In  the  event  of  teat 
programs  of  an  enormous  scale  It  is  In- 
conceivable I  at  least  to  us  i  thai  the  Soviet 
Union  would  contemplate  an  attack;  against 
Mlnutem&n  missiles  with  only  moderate 
confidence  of  success  Yet,  to  have,  say, 
90%  confidence  that  a  system  would  have 
a  non-reprogramable  kill  probability  of  95"; 
or  so  would  require  hundreds  of  firings  if  only 
8  or  4";.  Inexplicable  uon-reprogramable 
failures  occured  during  teatts  In  the  light  of 
such  problems  It  Is  not  surprising  that  vir- 
tually every  opponent  aa«umed  that  at  least 
two  Soviet  warheads  would  have  to  be  tar- 
geted on  each  U  S  sUo  That  still  seems 
like  a  reasonable  assumption  If  sufnclent 
reliability  can  not  be  achieved  thmvigh  syK- 
tems  design,  and  conHderue  in  it  eatabliihed 
by  a  suitablf  comprehensive  test  program, 
the  standard  solution  Is  redundancy  In  this 
case  the  use  of  multiple  attacks  against  a 
single  target  The  committee  did  not  even 
comment  on  these  problems  (although  It 
later  criticised  opponents  for  negle<-ting  u> 
discuss  the  oosts  of  Soviet  programs  UiiU 
Involve  the  testing  of.  In  the  Committees 
opinion,  tens  of  3S  9s  i  »• 

In  lie  rather  extensive  discussion  of  re- 
programmlng,  the  committee  tailed  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not 
technical  '.nfeaslbllity.  on  which  the  oppo- 
nents had  commented,  of  compensating  for 
failures  in  MTRV  separation  and  or  ftuldance 
by  replacing  a  single  RV  that  had  failed  with 
one  from  another  booster  It  suggests  this 
would  not  be  dlfnciilt  or  wasteful  citing  a  50- 
mlle  spacing  between  RV  In  its  exemplary 
discussion,  a  figure  grossly  Inconsistent  with 
the  displayed  Soviet  technology" 

It  is  true  that  Rathjens  read  the  famous 
Packard  chart  in  statute  miles  and  so  In- 
dicated In  a  note  to  Wohlstetter  He  later 
demonstrated  to  WohHtetter  (.lee  Attach- 
ment .^  I  that,  ci>n.slclenng  the  way  he  de- 
rived his  estimates,  the  u.se  of  nautical  miles 
leads  to  the  same  estimate  of  Mln'iteman 
vulnerability;  and  that  by  u.slng  the  Pack- 
ard chart  and  the  Nltze  figures  one  ran  get 
two  dlflerent  combinations  of  "hardness  for 
US  sUoe — accuracy  for  Soviet  missiles  '  de- 
pending on  whether  the  Packard  chart  Is  as- 
sumed to  be  In  statute  or  nautical  miles 
The  Commltt^'e  argues  that  the  mm  of  both 
the  Pa<k:u-d  and  Nltze  data  can  not  be  ,'?tip- 
fior'ed  mathematically:  that  tiie  Packard 
chart  alone  And  an  ."issumed  CEP  can  be 
used  to  obtain  a  kill  probability:  and  that 
the  Nltze  data  can  be  used  alone  to  derive 
a  kill  probability  The  first  point  has  been 
dealt  with  above;  the  second  Is  true,  but 
there  was  not  at  the  time  any  unclaaeifled 
basis  for  assuming  a  particular  CEP;  the 
third  Is  also  true  lis  Rathjens  demonstrated 
In  his  letter  The  Committees  discussion  of 
this  problem  makes  it  obvkius  ihHt  It  either 
failed  to  consider  the  Rathjens  letter  or  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  what 
it  MLld 

The  Committee  criticises  the  opponent*  for 
suggesting  that  their  analysis  of  Minuteman 
vulnerability  was  appropriate  to  the  mld- 
1970  rather  than  the  late  1^70  time  frame. 
This  Is  perhaps  the  UAmx  outlandish  criti- 
cism of  all  Plrst  of  all  at  the  time  of  the 
debate  D<jD  spokesmen  were  arguing  that 
the  threat  about  which  the--  were  concerned 
might  appear  as  early  as  1973  ''•  Se<x»nd,  Sec- 
retary Laird  was  implying  ^fe^uard  would 
be  helpful  In  1973  •»  and  Secrt-tary  Packard 
was  claiming  two  -Safeguard  iltes  would  be 
operaUonal  In  early  19  74  late  1973  If  we 
accelerate  It  '  >*  Third  the  committee  Itself 
carried  out  an  analysis  based  on  the  early 
197US  time  frame  »  Fourth  8en«,u^r  Stennle, 
who  had  a  major  responsibility  wltfi  respect 
to  the  whole  laatie.  defined  it  as  a  197S 
I>robiern  "  Fifth    and  nitiwt  fundamental,  the 


figure  of  420  SS  0s  used  by  the  Admlnlatra- 
tloQ  In  its  analysts  was  consistent  with  the 
Admintstration's    threat    estimate     for    late 

1974  or  early  1975  '^ 

It  was  a  very  carefully  picked  figure:  had  a 
moderately  smaller  figure  been  picked,  even 
according  to  the  Administration's  analysia. 
too  many  Mlnutemen  would  have  survived  to 
make  a  case  for  Safeguard:  had  a  somewhat 
larger  tgure  been  picked.  Safeguard  would 
have  been  demonstrably  so  inadequate  as  to 
make  little  difTerence  The  assumption  by 
Wohlstetter  of  a  threat  of  5(X)  HS  9s  with 
other  parameters  slightly  dlflerent  than  those 
used  by  DoD  spokesmen,  raLses  the  same 
problems  One  might  have  expected  any  even- 
handed  study  by  operathum  analysts  to  have 
been  extremely  critical  aJTout  these  selectloiLS 
of  threaUs  designed  to  make  the  system  ap- 
pear useful  The  study  did  not  take  such  a 
critical  stance  It  did  not  comment  .ui  the 
repeated  statements  of  opponents  that  Safe- 
g\iard,  as  It  was  being  sold  Xi^  the  Congress 
and  the  p\ibllc  would  be  useful  If  at  all.  only 
over  a  very  narrow  range  of  threats;  on  the 
failure  of  DoD  .spokesmen  and  It*  supporters 
t*.  respond  to  sxich  criticism:  and  (as  we  re- 
marked earlier  1  on  the  failure  of  the  DoD  to 
make  public  the  number  of  Interceptors  in 
the  Safeguard  plan  which,  had  It  done  so, 
would  have  made  Safeguard's  Inadequacies 
perfectly  clear 

Recall  that  It  was  the  DoDs  projections  of 
a  Soviet  8S-9  threat  of  420  mlsaUes  In  1975 
that  was  used  In  attempting  to  get  support 
for  Safeguard  What  were  the  opponents  to 
do?  They  could  either  discuss  the  threat  In  a 

1975  time  frame  In  which  case  It  was  quite 
reasonable  for  them  to  assume  1975  technol- 
ogy, or  they  could  discuss  It  In  terms  of  a  lat- 
er time  frame  when  one  might  realistically 
have  expected  Safeguard  could  be  fully  oper- 
ational but  virtually  useless  If  one  accepted 
IX)D  s  projections  of  the  threat  The  oppo- 
nents did  both  They  did  not  deny  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Minuteman  force  would  even- 
tially  be  vulnerable  to  S<iviet  attack  — Indeed, 
s  ine  argued  that  that  was  likely  to  be  the 
ca^e  and  that  Safeguard  wouldn't  make  much 
difference — but  they  also  argued  that  in  a 
nild-1970  time  frame  a  substantial  number  of 
Mlnutemen  could  be  expected  to  survive  an 
attack  by  a  force  composed  of  420  to  500 
S&  9s  The  DoD  and  Its  supporters,  on  the 
other  hand  assumed  for  Soviet  force  levels  a 
1975  efctlmate.  but  In  other  respects  treated 
the  problem  in  what  amounts  to  a  later  time 
frame,  particularly  as  regrets  technological 
developments  and  accuracy. 

10,  Finally,  the  Committee  makes  the  ob- 
servation that  the  analytical  shortcomings 
of  the  Administration  nowhere  equalled  the 
cumulative  mass  of  Inadequacies  of  the  op- 
position It  says  this  despite  its  own  admis- 
sion that  it  looked  primarily  at  only  narrow 
facets  of  the  problem.--  and  despite  the  fact 
that  It  looked  to  only  a  limited  extent  at 
classified  evidence  which  would  in  our  view, 
have  thrown  further  light  cm  Administration 
errors.  We  have  Identified  a  number  of  er- 
rors by  Secretaries  Ijilrd  and  Packard,  the 
President,  and  Dr  Poster  on  which  the  com- 
mittee did  nf>t  even  comment  In  the  light 
of  our  comments  and  the  narrowness  of  Us 
inquiry,  we  suggest  that  the  Committee  has 
no  basil  for  its  sweeping  Judgment  about 
the  overall  merl's  of  the  analyses  by  the 
parties 

11  As  regards  matters  of  substance,  we 
believe  the  errors  and  Inadequacies  of  the 
arguments  of  the  AdmlnLstratlon,  its  sup- 
p  -rters,  and  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  can 
l^st  be  brought  Into  perspective  by  a  few 
very  brief  summary  observations  regarding 
present  DoD  programs  and  assessments  of 
intelligence 

(a)  The  threat  hypothesized  by  the  Ad- 
ministration has  noil  developed  The  US  9 
force  has  not  grown  as  projected,  and  the 
present  projections  of  86  9  efTectlveness  as 
a  counter-force  weapon  against  the  Minute- 


man  are  almost  certainly  more  consistent 
with  our  eetlmates  than  with  those  used  by 
the    Administration   and    its   aupportera. 

(b)  Despite  early  Administration  remarks 
denigrating  hardening  as  an  approach  to  Im- 
proving Minuteman  survivability.  Admlrus- 
Iratlon  sp<ikesmen  concede  that  Increasing 
silo  hardness  through  upgrading  is  the 
cheapest  way  t<j  Improve  Minuteman  sur- 
vivability,"' and  such  upgrading  is  now  un- 
derway. 

icl  We  now  seem  to  be  prepared  to  rely  on 
redeployment,  early  warning  and  an  im- 
proved alert  status  as  a  defense  for  bombers 
There  appears  to  be  little  Interest  In  defense 
with  Safeguard. 

Id)  Similarly,  one  hears  little.  If  any.  talk 
of  using  Safegviard  as  a  defense  agali^t 
China  land  no  talk  of  its  providing  an  in- 
fallible defense  ) 

(e)  It  Is  now  recognised,  even  In  the  I>oD 
that  the  MSR  U  the  Achilles'  teel  In  Safe- 
guard, and  there  are  serious  efforts  underway 
to  design  a  dedicated  hard  site  defense  which 
would  rely  on  redundant  less  expensive  radars 
as  recommended  by  many  of  the  opponent* 
of  Safeguard. 

(f)  It  Is  now  conceded  that  Safeguard  will 
be  an  Inadequate  defense  If  SALT  falls 
whereas  originally  It  was  argue<l  that  It  was 
needed  in  case  SALT  failed 

in      CONCLt'DINO    OBSKBVATIONS 

We  do  not  claim  Infallibility  We  made  mis- 
takes, but  we  believe  not  serious  ones-  such 
errors  as  we  made  were  a  reflection  of  the 
fact  that,  with  llinlted  time  and  resovirres. 
we  devoted  our  effor'-s  to  the  iR.si.es  of  f  mda- 
mental  concern  We  believe  the  Administra- 
tion spokesmen,  and  to  an  even  greater 
degree  Mr  Wohlstetter  and  the  ORSA  Com- 
mittee, avoided  many  of  these  Issues, 
preferring  to  dwell  on  minutiae 

We  note  with  Interest  the  statement  in  the 
perface  of  the  report,  "It  is  not  anticipated 
that  ORSA  would  repeat  such  an  exercise  "  »' 
We  should  hope  not  for  it  Is  totally  Inappro- 
priate for  a  professional  organization  like 
ORSA  to  lend  Itself  to  becomlni  an  Instru- 
ment on  one  side  of  a  political  debate  of  this 
kind 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  believe  ORSA 
should  not  be  concerned  about  professional 
standards  and  ethics  We  believe  It  should  lie 
but  that  It  should  restrict  Its  purview  to  lu 
own  members  In  the  light  of  the  perform- 
ance of  Us  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Professional 
Standards,  we  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  any 
professional  group  In  this  country  Is  In 
greater  need  of  scrutiny  and  reform 

Finally,  we  have  not  commented  on  all  of 
the  points  raised  in  the  ORSA  Report  We 
feel  no  obligation  to  do  so  We  have  other 
demands  on  our  time  As  It  is  we  regret  hav- 
ing to  have  spent  even  the  limited  time  we 
have  In  commenting  on  the  ORSA  report  We 
have  done  so  both  in  self-defense  and  so  that 
the  public  may  be  Informed  as  t<  the  charac- 
ter and  quality  of  what  we  regard  as  a  very 
ugly  Incident — we  hope  not  the  harbinger  of 
a  trend  nor  a  precedent  that  will  be  followe<i- 

rOOTNOTES 

'  The  reason  for  the  ORSA  Committee's 
focusing  lu  attention  on  us  (and  Dr»  Panof- 
sky  and  Lapp)  Is  not  obvious  from  the 
ORSA  Report  We  believe  It  Is  because  Albert 
Wohlstetter  in  his  letter  which  instigated 
the  inquiry,  and  In  documents  referenced  in 
that  letter,  identified  us  as  the  ABM  critics 
whi:>se  performance  he  wished  to  challenge 
The  paragraphs  In  which  this  -s  done  and 
the  references  are  omitted  from  the  the  ver- 
sion of  his  letter  published  In  the  ORSA 
Journal  in  Appendix  IV.  It  is  not  clear  to  us 
whether  this  omission  was  made  to  save 
space  or  to  minimize  the  likelihood  that  read- 
ers might  view  the  enterprise  as  an  effort  by 
WohUteiter  to  use  ORSA  In  what  Ua« 
amounted  to  a  personal  vendetta. 

■  ORSA  Rep<.irt,  p    1175. 

•  Itjld,  p    1191. 

••  Ibld.p   1181  and  11B3 
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"■Ibid.  p.  1176 

•Foster.  Senate  Armed  Services  for  ¥\ 
li70,p    194 

•  Packard.  Ibid,  p   1861 

•  Nlt»e.  Ibid,  p.  1148. 

'  Poster.  Statement  on  Safeguard.  24  Pebru- 
ftry  1970  p  2.  Oilsteln.  Huu*e  Defense  Ap- 
propriations   Bub-Commlttee    for    FY     1971. 

Vol6,  p.  159  ,    ..^ 

•Statement  on  the  Effectiveness  of  the 
Cafeguard  ABM  System  Submitted  to  Sena- 
tor Henry   M.  Jacksf.n.  August   10.   1970. 

•Laird.  Senate  t\.relgn  Rclalions  Sub- 
C  immlttee  on  DlBarmament.  1969.  Part  I.  p. 

180. 

«  Laird,  House  Deferise  Appropriations  Sub- 
Committee.  May  22.  1969.  p  46. 

"  News  Conference.  January  30.  1970. 

"Rathjens,  Wlesner,  and  W-nuberg,  Com- 
mentary on  Laird  8  May  22  Defense  of  Safe- 
guard, p    13,  footnote  4 

"ORSA  Report,  p    1216 

"Lt.  Oen.  Glasser.  House  Armed  Services 
for  FY  1972    p    4523 

>»  Laird,  House  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
Committee.  May  22,   1969,  p  63 

"  Letter  of  September  10.  1969,  to  Senator 
Etuart  Symington 

"Senate   Armed   Services   for  FY    1970,   p 

1454. 

"Ibid   p    1264 

"Senate  Armed  Services  for  FY  1970,  p   127 

"ORSA  Report   p   1236 

■Ibldp   1207 

■Laird.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  tnsarm- 
ament  Sub-Committee  1969,  p.  198. 

-  Ibid   p  219 

»•  rbid,  p   276 

•  ORSA  Report ,  p    1 203 

"Senate   Armed   Services   for   FT   1970,   p 

1135. 

"  Packard  Chart   Ibid   p   177. 

"ORSA  Report   p   1179. 

"Lt  Oen  Olaiser.  Armed  Services  for  FT 
72.  p  4531 

"ThlB  comment  sppoared  In  the  draft 
preface  which  we  received  some  lime  ago.  In 
t,^  forward  tci  the  report  as  released,  the 
language  Is  changed  to  read  ORSA  hopes  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  conduct  additional 
Investigations  of  this  nature." 

MASSACHtrsTTTS    iNSTn  L'l  R 

or  Technoloct. 
Cambridge    Mass,  June  30,  2969 
Mr   AtBirBT  WoHusrrma. 
Vntversity  of  Chicago, 
Chicago.  Ill 

Dear  Ai.bkrt  After  your  laat  letter  to  the 
TVm««.  I  am  not  mire  whether  you  are  con- 
fused at>out  my  calculation  of  Mlnut*man 
vulnerability  Ui  an  SS  9  attack  or  are  simply 
Intent  on  beating  a  dead  h orso  Rather  than 
further  Impose  on  the  Times  I  thought  I 
should  try  to  deal  with  the  question  lu  a 
letter  to  you. 

Flr^t  of  all,  recall  the  Vltae  figures:  l.»-1.7 
hard  slice  destroyed  with  a  payload  of  ten 
50  KT  ft'urheads  I  used  a  median  value  1  45 
and  from  that  gt<  a  SSK  of  0  145  (Note 
Obviously  Paul's  flg^ires  were  for  a  rellat>lllty 
of  IOC;    considering  the  context) 

One  can  read  the  Packard  chart  assuming 
the  miles  referred  to  are  statute  In  which 
ca«e  I  ge<  a  hardness  of  4«0  (though  a  few 
parts  of  the  ciiart  dont  fit  this  perfeotly) 
U>ilng  that  and  an  8SK  of  0  145  for  50  KT, 
I  g«»t  a  CEP  otf  1430  fee<  For  1  MT.  a  hard- 
iveas  of  480  psl  and  a  CEP  of  1430  feet,  I  get 
an  SSK  of  0  88 

Alternatively,  one  can  read  the  Packard 
chart  assuming  the  miles  are  nauUcaJ  in 
wlilch  case  I  got  a  hardness  of  320  Using 
that  and  an  SSK  of  0  145  for  60  KT,  1  get  a 
CEP  of  1660  feet.  For  1  MT,  a  hardness  of  320 
pal.  and  a  (JEP  of  1850  feet.  I  get  an  SSK  of 
0.88. 

Or  alternatively  one  can  simply  forget 
about  the  Packard  chart  and  oumpute  an 
SiK  direcUy  from  the  Nltze  figures  ualng 
cube  root  scaling. 


8SK.- 1-11-0.148)  (lOO(V8Q)>'»=0.a83 

MultiplylnK    0.88    by    the    rellablUty    1    as- 
sumed of  0  75  (and.  assuming  as  I  did,  no  re- 

programlng  i  ,  I  get  an  overall  kill  probability 
for  a  1  MT  warhead  of  0.51  With  two  war- 
he^kds  per  aim  point  and  1000  aim  points.  I 
then  compute  24'-;  survival  i  which  I  rounded 

off  to    '4  )  . 

Now  I  know  you  disagree  with  me  on  re- 
ta.'-geting.  on  the  payload,  and  on  the  rel- 
evance of  the  Nitz*  data,  but  let  u*  not  dis- 
agree on  how  to  do  the  calculation  At  the 
time  I  aid  the  calculation  my  assumptions 
.seemed  to  me  reasonable,  and  as  good  as  ar.y 
that  could  be  supported  using  authoritative 
unclaifilfted  information  then  available  They 
still  don't  seem  to  me  U'O  bad.  though  the 
pavload  of  the  SS  -9  n  'W  appears  to  be  larger 
than  the  intelligence  estimate.'  carried  at 
that  time  In  anv  case,  except  lor  the  point 
about  retargeting,  the  differences  between 
us  about  Minuteman  vulnerability  are  trivial 
by  c<^mpanson  with  those  we  have  about 
Safeguard   utility. 

The  mld-iate  1970'=.  question  hardly  de- 
serves much  comment  here  or  in  the  Timet. 
You  yourself  said  your  calculationi^  applied  to 
1976  or  1977  (page  12,  your  statement)  and 
th\t  bv  the  late  1970's  the  Soviets  could  have 
a  higher  degree  o;  MIRVlng  (p  13  i  I  do  not 
dispute  that  the  SU  could  have  a  capability 
for  destrovlng  the  bulk  of  the  Minuteman 
force  bv  the  late  1970s,  cw  for  that  matter 
even  by  the  mld-1970  s  if  they  wi^h  to  do  so. 
What  I  do  dispute  Is  that  It  la  likely  that 
they  can  do  It  with  420  or  500  SS  9's  by  the 
mld-1970  s  or  that  .Safeguard  U  either  needed 
or   a   very   good    defense   for   Minuteman. 

Our  differences  on  cosU  seem  to  me  of  more 
general    Interest    and    so    I    am    sending    the 
Times  the  enclosed  letter 
Sincerely  yours. 

ObobcsW  Rathjens. 

JtJNB  30.   1969. 
The  Nrw  Tobk  Timbs, 
New   York.  N  Y 
To  THE  EDrroa: 

In  hearings  on  the  1964  Defense  Depart- 
ment btjdget.  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  said,  the  oost  per  missile  (for 
Skyboltl  .  .  would  approximate  »4  million 
per  missile  ven.-  close  to  the  incremental  ini- 
tial Investment  cost  for  a  Minuteman  mis- 
sile, complete  with  Its  blast  resistant  sUo' 
(presumably  this  was  for  Minuteman  I).  In 
defense  of  the  1966  budget,  he  gave  »1  3  bil- 
lion as  the  esU mated  five  year  cost  for  an 
additional  200  Minuteman  II  missiles". 

Both    figures    having    been   produced   after 
the  deployment  was  well  along,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable   to   assume   that   they    are   relaUvely 
hard      figureo — certainly    firmer   than   UiOSf 
now   being   used   in   discussing  Safeguard 

My  figure  of  »4  million  per  missile  for  the 
marginal  cost  of  a  Minuteman  Is  ooiiSlstent 
wllh  the  first  of  Mr  McNamara  s  two  figures 
and  probably  reasonably  consistent  with  the 
second  considering  that  the  latter  includee 
five  years  of  operauous,  maintenance  re- 
placement, etc.,  whereas  my  estimate  did  not 
Mr  Wohlstetter  charged  in  your  June  15 
issue  that  I  was  casual  '  in  my  use  of  costs 
and  stated  in  your  June  39  Usue  that  the 
relevant  marginal  systems  costs  are  twice  that 
or  more  .  lAhlle  I.  and  I  suppose  possibly 
even  Secretary  McNamara.  may  have  been  In 
error  In  usii*  such  figures.  Mr  Wohliielter 
ha.s  not  supported  his  charges  by  clUng  any 
other  authontaUve  figures  available  at  the 
time  I  made  my  estiumte 

I  have  dealt.  I  believe,  adequauly  \Mth  the 
other    differences    with    Mr.    Wohlstetter    re- 
garding Safeguard  and  Minuteman   in  these 
columns  and  in  private  oorrespondeuce 
Sincerely  yours. 

OsoaGk  W.  Rathjens 
Note. — Tliis  was  not  publlabed  by  the  New 
York   Times   but    was   made   available   to   Al- 
bert  WorOs  tetter. 


RtTseiAN  Missii-E  Faultd) — Sttdy  rnros  SS-9 
W/vRHEADs  Lack  Accttlact 
I  By  Michael  GeUer) 
A    new   study   sponsored   by    the   Pentagon 
and   CIA  estimates   that   multiple    warheads 
fllgtt-tested  thus  far  with   the  giant  Soviet 
SS-9    Intercontinental    missile*    are    not    ac- 
curate enough  to  knock  out  U  S    Mlnutemen 
ICLMa  Ui  a  surprise  attack    according  to  In- 
fo nned  government  sources 

Fvirihermore.  the  study  is  said  to  estimate 
that  the  warhead  accuracy  probably  cannot 
be  uiiprcved  enough  w.th  the  tecUniques  now 
beui'  used  to  achieve  a  firsi-strike  capability. 
'Ine  study,  which  wai  completed  in  April. 
wa.s  carried  out  for  the  gcvernmenl  by  TRW 
inc  .  a  large  defense  contractor  m  California 
with  an  exceliCiit   technical  reputation 

Informed  officials  say  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  have  aight- tested  any  new 
kind  of  multiple  warhead  for  the  SS  9  be- 
yond those  dlscu&sed  in  the  study 

While  some  additional  tests  of  the  big 
missile  are  expected  later  this  year.  officUl? 
say  they  are  uncertain  whether  these  flights 
will  re.etl  a  new  ai.d  more  accurate  version 
of  the  SS  9  or  will  merely  be  tests  of  existing 
missiles  launched  from  protective  sUos  tbe 
So\  letE  arc  buildli^g 

In  any  event,  some  government  weapons 
analysU  view  the  new  study  as  lessening  still 
furtijer  Pentagon  fears  that  by  1975  the  So- 
viets could  deal  a  surprise  knock-out  to  all 
but  a  handful  of  America's  1  000- missile 
Minj'ieinan  force. 

L.^t  yecir.  TRW  made  a  similar  technical 
assessment  of  the  SS-9  for  the  Pentagon.  In 
uiat  study,  officials  say  the  firm  gave  a  '•luke- 
warm '  endorsieiment,  ba&ed  on  •earlier  SS-  9 
testing,  to  the  Idea  that  the  Soviet  triplet 
warheads  could  be  of  the  MIRV  type  in  which 
each  of  the  iLxee  warheads  can  be  sent  to 
a  separate  Minuteman  sUo  with  enough  ac- 
curacy to  knock  it  ou:. 

The  ne»'  study,  officials  say,  revokes  that 
earlier  opinion  that  MIRVs  were  involved. 

'V'.'eiipons  experts  In  a  number  of  govern- 
ment fvgencies.  including  the  Pentagon,  estl- 
mave  that  it  would  take  the  Soviets  two  or 
three  more  years  U'  perfect  and  begin  deploy- 
ment of  a  more  accurate  MIKV.  It  would 
then  take  several  mon;  years  to  equip  the 
entire  force  of  SS-»a.  whicii  now  numbers 
abom  288. 

AGREEMENT   SOt'CHT 

The  Pentagon  has  estimated  tiiat  the  So- 
vleu  would  need  some  450  such  MIRV- 
equlpped  missiles  to  wipe  out  the  Minute- 
man  force  At  the  Strntegic  Arms  LimltaUons 
Talks  the  Cnlted  S'ate:-  ^  trying  to  work 
out  an  agreement  that  would  limit  the  SS-9s 
to  at)out  300 

The  new  study  also  appears  to  contradict 
recent  Peutago*i  esiimaies  that  the  Soviets 
will  have  a  MIRV  ospabuny  in  1972  How- 
ever ?ome  ofBciiUs  say  ii  is  true  that  the 
current  Soviet  nv.iUlple  warhead  system 
could  t*  viewed  as  a  MIHV.  eic*pt  that  It  to 
not  '\  very  good  one 

The  Soviets  are  said  to  use  a  system  of 
small  rails  Inside  the  nose  coce  of  the  Sfc-  .^ 
to  launch  the  three  warheads  to  separate 
targeu.  that  are  reasouabiv  clobe  together  By 
varj.ng  the  lime  each  »-arhe»d  n>oves  down 
these  rails,  the  missiles  can  be  made  to  land 
In  a  pattern  that  has  m  tests,  resembled  the 
laycat  ot  Stinutema:'.  silos. 

This  at  first  led  scnne  a.-mlysts  to  believe 
that  the  Sovleu  were  developing  MIRV  it 
attack  Mlnut*man  in  a  surpruse  first  strike 

liijw.  however.  It  has  a4>pareEUy  been  con- 
cluded that  the  levhnique  is  both  inaocurai* 
and  also  Inflexible  because  the  Minulamaii 
patterns  \ary  wldelv 

The  U  S  MIRV  new  being  deployed  on 
the  Minuteman  and  Poseidon  submannes  i* 
more  sophisticated  using  a  so-called  "space 
bus'  with  Its  own  guidance  system  to  target 
each  warhead  accurately  in  the  bus  to  a  wide- 
ly separated  tarfet  before  it  u  laujocbed. 
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LESa    POWDin^L    WEAPONS 

The  US  MIRVs,  however,  are  only  a  frac- 
tion as  powerful  as  the  huge  Soviet  weapons, 
and  the  Pentagon  has  declare<l  that  this  lack 
of  nuclear  punch  also  means  that  Mlnutem«n 
are  no  threat  to  Soviet  missiles  burled  In 
vinderground  sUos 

On  Capitol  Hill  yesterday,  the  8S-9  al»o 
figured  In  sharp  questioning  of  high-ranking 
Pentagon  officials  by  Sen  Stuart  Symington 
(D-Mo) 

Symington  at  an  open  session  of  a  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  disarma- 
ment, claimed  that  Pentagon  witness  were 
saying  different  things  about  a  poaslble  US  - 
Soviet  agreement  at  SALT  than  had  the  chief 
U  3  negotiator,  Oerard  Smith,  before  the 
same  committee  In  a  closed  hearing  on  Tues- 
day 

Appearing  at  yesterday's  session  was  Adm. 
Thomas  H  Mo<irer,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Dr  John  S  Foster  Jr  , 
the  Pentagon's  chief  scientist 

Both  offlclals.  under  questioning,  said  that 
any  SALT  agreement  must  Include  simul- 
taneous limitation  on  offensive  missiles  as 
well  as  ABM  defense  systems 

"Your  position,"  Svinlngton  said  to  Foster, 
"18  not  the  same  a^  Smith's "  Symington 
said  he  understood  Smith  to  say  In  closed 
session  that  the  hoped  for  SALT  agreement 
w^J^lld  provide  for  an  ABM  agreement  while 
talks  continue  on  the  offensive  weapons  ques- 
tion. Poster  said  It  was  his  understanding 
that  "any  controls  would  go  in  simultane- 
ously." 

Symington  pressed  Poeter  to  say  If  Smith's 
Interpretation  was  "right  or  wrong"  Footer 
hesitated,  then  said  he  did  not  feel  It  was 
helpful    "to  get  engaged   In  semantics  " 

Poster  said  he  did  not  think  there  were 
any  differences  In  his  understanding  of  the 
hoped  for  agreement  and  Smith  s.  although 
defense  officials  later  conceded  privately  that 
It  was  not  yet  clear  if  the  Soviets  completely 
understood  or  agree  to  U.S.  goals  on  limiting 
offensive  missiles, 

.\fter  Moorer  mentioned  the  8S-9  threat 
against  the  "survivability  of  our  ICBMs." 
Symington,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee — Including  the 
CIA  subcommittee — said  he  did  not  agree 
with  "the  assessment  that  the  SS-9  was  ac- 
curate enough  for  a  first  strike." 


COMMENTARY  ON  STATE  OF  U.S. 
ECONOMY  AND  PRIVATE  INDUS- 
TRY 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  there 
has  come  to  mv  attention  excpllent  and 
very  timely  articles  from  Industry  Week 
magazine  entitled,  "Is  There  Still  Time 
To  Save  U  S  Industry  :>"  that  I  found  to 
be  a  verv  forceful,  and  .somewhat  disturb- 
ing, commentary  on  the  state  of  the  U.S. 
economy  and  private  industry  today. 

It  IS  not  a  happy  situation  The  United 
States  is  engaged  in  fierce  trade  com[>etl- 
tion  with  powerful  and  aggressive  com- 
petitors from  abroad  We  are  being  out- 
produced, outtraded,  outworked,  and  out- 
maneuvered  at  every  turn.  As  the  arti- 
cles point  out.  increasing  imports  flood 
the  country  and  obsolete  trade  regula- 
tions create  new  competition  from  for- 
eign countries  Wages  have  gotten  far 
ahead  of  productivity,  and  the  United 
States  now  ranks  low  in  the  world  In 
productivity  growth 

This  is  a  thought-provoking  article, 
and  It  calls  attention  to  serious  problems 
tliat  already  concern  every  American. 
The  articles  are  deserving  of  wider  dis- 
semination, and  I  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  tuid  ask  unanimouB 


consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«d, 

as  follows : 

la  Tn-OLZ  Stvli.  Time  ...  To  Save  U.S. 

INDUSTBT? 

By  Walter  J    Campbell) 

Like  many  Americans,  we  are  feeling  a 
deep  and  gnawing  concern  about  your  Job 
survival — and  ours.  And  about  the  livelihood 
of  your  children  and  grandchildren — and 
ovirs. 

Many  questions  disturb  us. 

Are  we  watching  the  dimming  of  America'' 

Are    we   exporting    too   many   Jobs? 

Are  we  gt<lng  to  blow  our  position  as  the 
No.  1  Industrial  pwwer  and  our  world-envied 
standard  cf  living — all   In  one  generation? 

Are  we  about  to  become  a  vast  warehouse 
for  Imported  goods-  good.s  we  will  be  unable 
Ui  buy  becau.se  we  wUl  lack  the  purchasing 
p<  iwer ' 

Will  L'  .S  Industry  be  forced  to  continue 
to  move  to  overseas  locations  to  survive, 
causing  a  further  loss  of  Jobs  for  Americans? 

Win  our  crumbling  competitiveness  In  the 
world  marKet  erode  the  tax  ba.ses  on  which 
our  governments  depend  for  their  revenues, 
and  thus  further  disrupt  Ujth  the  public 
services  we  need  and  the  means  by  which  we 
hope   to   solve   our  great   public   problemii? 

iH  the  US  becoming  an  Industrial  drop- 
out? 

These  questions  are  raised  by  undeniable 
evidence  that  our  position  as  a  world  eco- 
nomic power  Is  slipping. 

The  U.S.  share  of  world  automobile  pro- 
duction In  1950  was  76%:  last  year.  It  dropped 
to  33%.  And  the  plunge  Is  continuing. 

Our  share  of  world  steel  production  was 
47T-  In  1950   Last  year.  11  was  only  20%. 

For  decades,  the  US  was  the  No.  1  builder 
of  machine  toola — the  master  tools  of  Indus- 
try By  the  end  of  this  year,  we  likely  will  be 
In  fourth  place — behind  Russia,  Japan,  and 
West  Germany. 

Nearly  half  of  the  people  in  the  U.S.  each 
morning  slip  Into  slioes  made  abroad  More 
than  half  of  our  black  and  white  T'V  seta 
are  imported.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  us  listen  to 
the  news  on  radios  buUt  in  other  countries. 
Every  sUth  new  car  on  U.S.  roads  was  built 
overseas. 

TKERS    OO    THB    JOBS 

Presimiably,  every  imported  car  displaces 
an  American-made  auto  For  every  American 
car  not  produced,  American  labor  loses  •2,400 
In  wages  and  benefits — In  the  automaker  and 
partsmaker  plants.  In  the  steel,  glass,  and 
rubber  factories,  and  In  the  mines,  on  the 
farms,  and  In  the  shopm  of  equipment  build- 
ers and  all  *he  other  suppliers  of  those  mate- 
rials and  component."!  which  go  Into  the  fin- 
ished automobile  Ironically  the  lose  In  wages 
and  benefits  to  US  workers  may  exceed  the 
actual   price   of   the   Imported   autos. 

Our  real  rate  of  growth,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  other  Industrial  countries,  is  declin- 
ing Since  1950,  our  average  growth  rate — 
measured  by  gross  national  product  at  mar- 
ket prices  In  constant  dollars — has  been  the 
third  lowest  among  21  leading  countries, 
Japan's  growth  outstrips  ours  by  more  than 
3  to   1 

Pacts  like  these  raise  the  question  :  Is  there 
still  time  to  save  U.S.  Industry?  And  the 
strength  that  a  strong  Indiutry  provides  our 
country? 

We  feel  the  same  concern  that  prompted 
President  Nixon  (at  long  last)  to  propose  the 
drastic  economic  measures  of  his  Aug  15 
message:  a  freeze  on  wages  and  prices  to  slow 
Inflation;  a  tax  on  Imports  to  stem  the  tide 
of  foreign  goods  flowing  Into  this  country: 
tax  relief  tc  help  the  US  consumer  buy  the 
things  he  needs:  and  an  Investment  tax  credit 
to  encourage  u.se  of  the  best  tools  available 
to  US    Indu.itry. 

Those  measures  may  help— but  they  are 
not  a  cure. 


TTie  ultimate  cure  Ilea  In  this  country  once 
again  becoming  competitive  with  other  pro- 
ducers in  the  world 

I'hat  means  our  productivity  mast  be  In- 
creased to  help  offset  our  higher  hourly  em- 
ployment costs,  which  are  now  two  and  three 
tlmes^  and  more^— greater  than  thjse  of  the 
countries  with  which  we  compete 

That  means  our  tariffs  and  trade  rules 
must  be  made  eq\iltable  with  those  of  other 
countries 

That  means  we  must  abandon  ovir  policy 
of  reward; lie  the  l.Kiters  and  the  motx^hpra 
Instead    of    those   who   work    and    produce 

That  means  we  must  stop  playing  giveaway 
checkers 

Ihat  means  we  miut  stArt  making  eco- 
nomic decisions  on  economic  grounds — not 
from  f>olltlcal  motive* 

That  means  that  all  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy— Industry,  labor,  and  government — must 
unite  In  making  this  country  ccmF>etltlve 
In  costs,  competitive  in  quality,  and  com- 
petitive In  service. 

WIIERX    Oro    WI    GO    WBONGT 

One  answer  is  suggested  In  the  poker  anal- 
ogy offered  by  President  Nlxon  In  his  Sept. 
9  meeaage  to  Congress.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  the  US.  held  most  of  the  chips  We 
had  to  give  some  away  If  other  countries  were 
to  be  able  to  play  We  did.  and  that  prob- 
ably   was   right    and    proper   at    the    time. 

But  giveaway  t>ecame  a  politlra.   habit. 

If  we  were  giving  to  other  coun-.ries,  why 
not  give  to  our  own  people?  TTils  was  a  way 
to  win  votes,  too  And  so  we  mounted  one 
of  the  greatest  SNF  (something  for  noth- 
ing) programs  ever  seen  SFN  became  a  more 
dangerous  drug  than  LSD.  DMT,  STP,  or 
POT,  Soon  the  demands  accelerated  to  MPN 
(more  for  nothing) .  Militant  pres.sure  groups 
suggested  new  programs,  and  we  developed 
a  new  estate — the  voluntary  and  professional 
poor — to  be  supported  by  the  working  pcxir. 

Development  of  the  looter-and-moocher 
culture  was.  in  Itself,  inflationary  Politicians 
happily  wtigged  their  tongues  and  voted  away 
our  substance  for  forelKn  aid.  new  welfare 
programs,  food  stamps  for  strikes;  subsidies 
for  all  kinds  of  non-producers. 

SPN  became  a  progressively  addictive 
drug — at  home  and  abroad. 

Labor  laws  ttec.^me  more  lopsided,  and 
union  leaders  naturally  took  full  advantage 
Wages  and  benefits  splraled.  Tlie  wUl  to  work 
diminished — with  academic  and  political  en- 
couragement. We  artificially  limited  produc- 
tivity. Repudiation  of  the  "Protestant  ethic" 
became  popular.  Too  many  people  no  longer 
wanted  to  produce  useful  goods  and  services. 
They  wanted  to  organize  Into  pressure 
groups. 

So  we  arrive  at  the  present — and  the  de- 
cision: are  we  to  flounder  or  flourish? 

The  President  has  called  a  halt  tc  our  free 
giving  permissiveness  abroad  and  says  the 
time  has  passed  for  the  U.S.  to  compete  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  its  back. 

That  Is  what  lndustrlaUst.s  said  a  decade 
ago. 

But  no  responsible  public  official  yet  has 
had  the  courage  to  say  the  equivalent  about 
conditions  at  home.  No  one  has  mounted  a 
drive  to  Insist  on  a  comfjetltlve  day's  work 
for  a  competitive  day's  pay.  No  one  points 
the  finger  at  our  dwindling  pwrsonal  produc- 
tivity, or  the  number  of  able-bodied  people 
supported  at  public  expense  and  producing 
nothing. 

needed:    militant    majobitt 

Is  there  still  time? 

Yes.  if  we  clearly  define  and  recognize  our 
problem  and  firmly  resolve  to  keep  our  coun- 
try the  No.  1  industrial  power  In  the  world — 
competent  to  supply  the  Jobs  American  work- 
ers need  and  to  maintain  and  Improve  our 
standard  of  livlng^by  producing  the  goods 
and  services  needed  by  our  people — and  to 
provide  the  wherewithal  to  solve  this  coun- 
try's huge  public  problems. 

We  will  need  a  more  militant  majority — a 
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malority  that  believes  in  working  and  pro- 
ducing We  will  need  militancy— not  of  tbe 
type  th»t  throws  Are  botnbe — but  of  the  type 
which  will  speak  out  clearly  and  Insist  on 
the  kind  of  ooruntry  we  want. 

We  win  take  a  leaoon  from  our  own  past, 
or  from  the  more  recent  experience  of  our 
overseas  competitors,  and  work  harder  and 
smarter  to  achieve  and  Insure  a  better  qual- 
ity of  living  for  all  Americans. 

We  will  ln«lst  that  we  Increase  our  national 
productivity  and,  in  so  doing,  create  more 
jobs  for  Americans 

MAKE       ECONOMIC       DECISIONS       ON       ECONOMIC 
CROTrND* — NOT     rOR     POLITICAL     REASONS 

We  win  Insist  that  we  will  use  the  best 
tools  thai  are  at  hand  or  that  can  be  made 

available. 

Wo  will  relate  rewards  to  productivity;  that 
will  do  much  to  curb  Inflation. 

We  will  seek  a  better  environment  In  which 
to  live.  We  will  set  realistic  goals,  develop 
the  needed  technology,  and  achieve  those 
goals  at  a  price  we  can  afford. 

We  will  strive  for  a  partnerahlp  of  purpose 
among  industry,  government,  and  labor  to 
achieve  what  must  be  a  common  goal:  a 
growing  and  prosperous  United  States  of 
America  with  jobs  and  sufBclency  for  all. 

Because  the  editors  of  Industry  Week  be- 
lieve this  country,  as  an  economic  power, 
may  be  heading  toward  its  last  crisis,  we 
have  explored  In  the  following  pages  some 
of  the  problems  which,  we  believe,  created 
our  predicament. 

On  page  C-32.  we  advance  a  Strategy  for 
Survival.  We  commend  those  imperatives  to 
all  who  shudder  lest  the  bell  tolls  for  U.S. 
Industry 

Rising   Imports   Swamp  Us 
(By  William  H    Miller) 

"Mrde  In  the  USA"  a  changing  from  fact 
to  question  in  world  markets. 

Producer  of  47':;  of  the  world's  raw  steel  in 
1950.  last  year  the  US    achieved  only  20%. 

Dominant  In  world  automaklng  with  TBT 
of  the  total  In  1950,  last  year  the  US.  built 
only  33%. 

Virtually  alone  as  a  shipbuilder  following 
World  War  II.  last  year  the  US  built  only  2% 
of  the  world's  merchant  ships. 

Consistently  first  among  the  world's  ma- 
chine tool  builders  year  after  year,  the  US, 
at  the  end  of  1971  may  rank  fourth. 

Worse  still,  not  only  Is  the  "Made  In  US  A  " 
label  fading  abroad,  but  It  is  also  vanishing  at 
home.  Imports  Into  the  U.S.  this  year  ap- 
parently will  account  for: 

8  out  of  10  home  radios 

1  of  every  6  new  cars  sold 

2  of  every  6  pairs  of  shoes 

1  of  every  2  black  and  white  T\'  sets 

Hundreds  of  import  inroads  could  be 
cited— 96  ',  of  our  motorcycles,  SC*  of 
ceramic  tile.  ftC",  of  baseball  gloves,  30',  of 
bicycles,  and  76'".  of  tennis  rackets — but 
taken  together  they  add  up  to  the  threat  of 
the  first  clear  trade  deficit  for  the  U.8.  since 
1893. 

"Clear  ■  because  'In  fact  the  nation  has 
been  poetli^g  a  deficit  for  several  years  m 
terms  of  private  commercial  trade."  contends 
O  R.  Strackbeln.  president  of  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy, 
Washington,  "This  unfavorable  balance  has 
been  hidden  by  official  reports,  "  he  believes 
Why  our  government  Insists  on  report- 
ing our  trade  tjalances  on  tbe  basis  of  fob, 
values  of  Imports,  and  Including  goveriunent 
financed  exports,  to  create  the  Illusion  that 
everything  la  rosy.  I  do  not  know."  agrees 
Joseph  S.  Wright,  chairman.  Zenith  Radio 
Corp  .  Chicago.  It  results  in  our  showing 
a  113  billion  trade  surplus  from  18^6  to  1870 
when  in  fact  we  really  had  a  116  billion  deficit 
If  you  deduct  government  financed  exports 
and  add  10  T  to  Imports  to  approximate 
actual  landed  cost" 

But  first  In  thU  century  or  not,  a  balance 


of  trade  deficit  wUl  be  no  fluke.  "It  looks  like 
we  will  be  running  a  trade  deficit  as  a  regu- 
lar thing  frooi  now  on,"  reports  John  Heln, 
International  economist  fc*  the  Oonlerence 
Board  Inc.,  New  York.  Mr.  Heln's  evaluation 
Is  based  on  studies  of  trade  projections 
through  the  mld-1980B, 

PLUMMETING    FROfTTS 

Closer  to  the  Jugular  vein  of  U.6  business 
IS  the  unmistakable  impact  that  market 
competition  has  had  on  profits. 

Last  year,  profits  dropped  to  an  average  of 
4'l  per  dollar  of  sales  for  all  U.8  manufac- 
turing corporations,  as  against  6.2";  as  re- 
cently as  19«4  But  the  profit  picture  is  even 
more  dismal  In  industries  more  directly  hit 
bv  Imports 

"Among  textile  mill  product  companies, 
profits  tumbled  from  an  average  of  3  2^;  to 
19%  in  the  six-year  span  (1964-70)  Motor 
vehicle  and  equipment  makers  experienced 
a  slide  from  t.^'%  to  2  4"..  Primary  metals 
producers  dropped  from  5  9"'.  to  3"'..  while 
primary  iron  and  steel  companies  eroded 
from  5.6'-.    to  2  5'", 

The  Impact  on  employment  has  been 
equally  severe  Admitting  that  hU  statistics 
are  "only  rough  guesses."  Andrew  J.  Bleroll- 
ler,  director  of  the  APL  CTO'a  Dept  of  Leg- 
islation, Washington,  estimates  that  "ap- 
proximately 700,000  American  Jobs  were  lost 
directly  as  a  result  of  foreign  competition 
between  1966  and  1969  alone  ■ 

In  the  withering  consumer  electronics  In- 
dustry. Zenith's  Mr  Wright  believes  that 
47,000  Jobs  have  been  lost  to  Imports  William 
Sheskey.  president  of  Commonwealth  Shoe 
A-  Leather  Co.  Inc..  ■Whitman.  Mass.,  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Affairs  Oommlt- 
tee,  American  Footwear  Manufacturers  Assn  . 
says  that  Imported  footwear  had  wiped  out 
76.250  Job  opportunities  In  the  US  by  1969 
and  that  by  1975  the  figure  could  reach 
169  JOO 

"More  than  a  quart*r  million  textile  and 
apparel  Jot>8  were  displaced  by  the  Import 
vt^ume  of  these  products  in  1969  alone,"  eetl- 
mates  Donald  F,  McCullough,  president  of 
Collins  &  Alkmau  Oorp  ,  New  York,  and  head 
of  the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute ^AT^^). 

IMPORT    TIDE    RISES 

Consumer  electronics  was  one  of  the  first 
indu.'^trles  to  feel  the  import  shock  Low- 
priced  Japxanese  transltor  radios  began  p)Ovir- 
ing  into  the  US  In  the  late  19606  By  I960 
.«ome  56 'v  of  all  portable  radios  sold  In  this 
countrs-  were  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  that  figure 
has  been  at  95'; —virtually  wiping  out  the 
American  industry — since  1968 

In  1962,  Japanese  Imports  had  captured 
only  2  4';;  of  the  total  black  and  white  tele- 
vision market  In  the  US,  by  1970,  these  had 
risen  to  61'";,  Increasing  their  ahare  of  the 
US  market  over  20  times  in  Just  eight  years 
In  1964.  imports  of  Japanese  color  TV  re- 
ceivers were  2  6'.<  of  the  total  market,  which 
was  then  about  2  6  million  units  In  1970, 
imports  accounted  for  almost  18 'i  of  the 
doubled  5  2  million  U.S.  color  set  market. 

In  May  1971,  exports  of  Japanese  color  TV 
set*  had"  Increased  140"^:  over  May  1970.  and 
most  of  those  sets  came  to  the  U.S  By  1976, 
predicts  Mr  Wright.  Imports  wlU  take  60''. 
of  the  projected  U.S.  consumer  electronics 
market 

In  footwear,  an  Industry  hit  swiftly  by 
overseas  competition,  imports  Jumped  from 
•i2'7.  of  the  U.8.  market  in  1967  to  32%  last 
year  In  1971,  forcast*  the  American  Foot- 
wear Manufacturers  Assu  .  theyll  cUmb  to 
36%  with  shoes— the  principal  target — 
reaching  42' , 

.'Vpparel  Imports  are  rising  at  a  rate  of  12 
to  15'.  a  year,  now  acoouiitlng  for  68  "^^  of 
ail  sweaters  sold  lu  the  U.S.,  42%  o'  ^^  men's 
and  boy  s  woven  dress  and  sport  shirts,  and 
a8^«  of  women's  and  children's  woven  blouses, 
data  from  the  American  Apparel  Manufac- 
turers Assn.  indicate. 


In  textUee.  UB  firms  have  been  su/rerlng 
a  trade  deficit  since  1968,  with  a  record 
$16  bUllon  gap  last  year  says  the  ATMI  Most 
Eurprtalng  and  most  worrisome  is  the  trend 
lu  once  U.S. -dominated  manmade  fibers.  Im- 
poru  have  shot  from  less  than  1  billion 
equivalent  sqtiare  yards  in  1967  to  an  an- 
nual rate  of  nearly  4  bUllon  through  May  of 
this  year. 

just    the    OTHER    CUV 

Some  contend  that  "electronics  shoes  ap- 
parel, and  textiles  are  labor-intensive  and 
thus  vulnerable  to  foreign  oompetlUon  '  But 
capital-Intensive  American  industries  are 
feeling  the  competition  as  well. 

In  the  steel  Industry,  for  Instance  imports 
took  onlv  475'i  of  the  U.S  market  as  re- 
centlv  as  1961 ,  reports  the  American  Iron  & 
Steel'  Institute.  But  last  year  they  had 
reached  13  8%.  and  climbed  to  Ibtn,  through 
Jvilv  of  this  year 

But  overall  figure*  don't  tell  the  whole 
storv  During  the  first  seven  months  of  1971. 
45  2%  of  all  nails  and  staples  sold  in  the  US 
were  Imported  as  were  36.B'»  of  all  barljed 
wire  and  43  9'-.  of  all  wire  rod  The  menace 
from  abroad  is  being  felt  in  specialty  steels  in 
particular,  with  imports  capturing  21"^  of 
the  profitable  stainless  market  in  1970 

Autos  also  capltal-lntensl-ve,  watched  Im- 
ports exceed  20";  of  the  U.S  market  for  the 
hrst  time  In  August  as  buyers  grabbed  up 
presurtax  units  Henry  Ford  U.  chairman, 
Ford  Motor  Co..  has  said.  "I  frankly  don  t  see 
how  we're  going  to  meet  the  foreign  competi- 
tion. We've  seen  only  the  beginning.  Walt 
until  those  Japanese  (now  selling  strongly 
on  the  West  Coast  j  get  hold  of  the  central 
part  of  the  U.S." 

Every  Imported  car  brings  with  It  five  for- 
eign tu-es  The  highly  automated  U.8  tire 
industry  watched  Imports  capture  10  6%  of 
the  U.S.  tire  market  last  year  and  expects 
further  iriroads  due  to  Increasing  Imports  of 
foreign  cars  and  the  foreign  lead  m  hot -sell- 
ing radial  tires. 

NOTHINC    IE    SATE 

One  Industry  that  observers  have  long  felt 
would  escape  foreign  competltK>n  Is  ma- 
chinery Besides  being  capital-intensive,  it 
involves  high  shipping  costs,  which  were  ex- 
pected to  discourage  Imports 

The  exf>ectatlon  proved  false  machinery 
impcirts  have  tripled  since  1964  Perhaps  tbe 
most  painful  example  is  foreign  textile  ma- 
chinery, now  taking  37°;  of  the  U  8  market. 
Penetration  already  has  reached  11%  of  the 
much  Isu^er  metal  cutting  machine  tool 
market  As  related  to  exports,  says  the  Ma- 
chinery &  Allied  Products  Institute.  Wash- 
ington, machinery  Imports  have  shot  from 
13',  m  1961  to  40%  In  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  In  textUe  and  leather  machin- 
ery, the  U.S    Is  running  a  deficit. 

Consider  home  sewing  machines,  once  pro- 
duced by  many  US  companies.  Now  Singer 
Corp  .  New  York,  is  the  only  domeetlc  manu- 
facturer: It  builds  all  but  its  moet  expen- 
sive models  in  Italy. 

WHO'S    NEXT 

No  U£  Industry  Is  safe  from  Import  com- 
petition, asserts  Mr  Strackbeln  The  Uheory 
that  only  labor-intensive  products  are  sus- 
ceptible Is  wishful  thinking  All  products  are 
labor-intensive  If  you  take  the  process  all 
the  way  back  to  the  raw  material  stage  " 

Mr  Strackbeln  looks  for  comput«rs  and 
other  high-technology  products  to  be  the 
next  targets  The  US.  has  led  In  such  prod- 
ucts, he  believes,  "because  they're  complex 
and  because  we  got  the  Jump  on  everybody 
else  But  now  the  technology  of  other  ns- 
Uons  is  catching  up — partly  because  we  ve 
n-uide  patents  available  to   them" 

George  C  Wells,  vice  president.  Interna- 
tional affairs,  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  New  York 
thinks  the  chemical  Industry,  which  ac- 
counted for  »2  4  billion  of  the  US  total  »2.7 
billion  trade  surpltis  last  year  oould  be  hit. 
He  notes   the   same  symptoms  m   chemicals 
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that  affect«<I  th«  steel  Industry  ImportB  rts- 
ing  faster  th&n  exports,  and  a  declining  share 
of  the  world  market. 

The  aircraft  Industry  l»  ■tlnrtng  uneasily, 
top  with  Joint  Tenture  aircraft  projects  un- 
derway In  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  actively 
seeking  expert  sales,  and  Japan  developing 
its  flr^t  jet  transport 

Industry  leaders  clearly  are  concerned 

"Steel    requires   help — and   needs   it    now 
pleaded    Ro^er   S    Ahlbrandt.    president   and 
chief  executive  ofBcer  of   Allegheny  Liidluru 
Indu.-itrles  Inc.,  Pittsburgh    to  a  Senate  sub- 
corn  uilttee 

The  basic  Issue,  In  Its  simplest  terms,  la 
the  very  future  of  this  industry,"  testified 
Donald  McCuUough  for  American  textile 
manufacturers  before  a  House  committee 
stiidviQu;   li!«»   textile  aiid  apparel  Industrlee. 

•  If  Imports  were  to  keep  growing  at  this 
rate  thfv  il  completely  capture  the  domestic 
tire  market  by  1980,"  warned  Russell  De- 
Yoiinx  chairman.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co  Akron,  at  a  national  meeting  of  sev-urlty 
tuialysls  In  Cleveland 

Week  by  week  the  evidence  mounts  that 
modern  American  Industry — for  the  first 
tlmf — Is  m  a  tight  for  its  very  .■survival 

If  we're  lelng  out  In  the  giime  of  trade, 
are  trade  rules  the  problem? 

TBAor  RcLBS  Tie  Oitk  Hands  i 

(By   Floyd   O.  X>awrencel 

U.S.  Industries  on  their  knees  .seemed  ,i.s 
unlikely  two  decades  ago  as  the  pn>Kpert  of 
men  driving  a  car  on  the  moon  Dunilnant 
In  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  C  S  indtis- 
trlal  technology  and  productivity  were  multi- 
plying so  furiously  that  our  cunccrii  was  with 
getting  the  world  gainfully  employed  to  buy 

It  looks  now  ELS  though  we  may  have  over- 
done It,  particularly  In  the  case  of  Japan 
For  the  growing  redness  In  the  tTS  bal.incc 
of  trade  is  cast  heavily  by  the  Rlslnj?  .Sun 

Through  the  first  half  of  1971.  the  Japan- 
US.  trade  Imbalance  wiis  running  In  Japan's 
favor— at  a  $2  8  billion  annual  rate — while 
U.S  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
headed  toward  a  (1  3  billion  surplus  Japans 
official  foreign  exchange  rei>erves  during  the 
period  passed  tl2.5  billion,  exceeding  for  the 
first   time  those  of  the  US.  Itself. 

Seeking  to  bulkl  a  strong  economy  in  Ada, 
we  have  perniitt-cd  Japan  U>  deal  with  the 
US  like  a  iess-developed  natioi.  Raw  mate- 
rials to  fuel  Japanese  industry,  together  with 
agricultural  products,  account  for  some  70% 
of  Japan  s  imports  from  us.  In  tontrast  with 
the  :  >w  technological  and  labor  content  of 
our  prrxlucts  which  Japan  buys,  about  90'c 
of  Japan  s  export.*  to  this  cotuatry  are  manu- 
fmctured  i;ood.s  which  con^pete  vigorously 
with   US    industry 

US  in-estment  In  Japan — one  of  the  few 
ways  through  which  our  bilateral  balance  of 
payments  mi^ht  be  Improved  -is  calculatedly 
restricted  But  more  than  200  Japanese  firms 
have  already  established  themselves  In  the 
XS S  .  where  no  similar  obstacles  exist  Japa- 
nese companies  have,  for  exanipie  Invested 
heavily  In  Alaska's  natural  resources  and  vir- 
tually dominate  that  state's  forest  products 
Industry. 

Japancae  capital  has  come  In  considerable 
amounts  from  US  bank.s;  long  and  short 
term  loans  totaled  nearly  »6  billion  In  1970. 
Yet  capital  Ixjrrowed  here  at  high  Interest 
can  reappear  as  low  Interest  export  credit 
through  subsidy  supported  by  the  Japanese 
consumer  and  sheltered  markets. 

Of  Japan  8  Import  restrictions  on  some  80 
broad  product  categories,  40  affect  U  3.  busi- 
ness. But  U  3.  restrictions  on  some  87  com- 
modities are  primarily  agricultural  and  of 
little  concern  to  Japan  .\s  a  result,  while 
Japan  now  captures  some  9.3 '»  of  the  10 
million  US  car  market,  for  example.  US 
automakers  in  1970  achieved  only  about  0  8% 
of  a  3  million  car  market  In  Japan. 


wo  Tn«  ro«  ts.ooo  fintos 

Japanese  cars  entering  this  country  face  an 
import  duty  of  3  5%  (which  President  Klxon 
proposes  raising  to  10"?  >  U.8  cars  gtjlng  Into 
Japan  not  only  have  long  been  subject  to  a 
10'"  duty  baaed  on  cost  Including  freight, 
but  al.so  to  a  commodities  tax  based  on  en- 
glns  dtsp:acemeut  and  wheelbase 

A  Pord  Pinto  costing  »:i,000  would  demand 
a  price  cf  $5,000  In  Japan,  say  Industry 
sources,  and  there  are  no  takers.  The  few 
Japanese  buyers  of  specialty  cars  like  the 
Ford  Muataug  at  »8,300  or  the  Thunderblrd 
at  tl3,0(X)  then  face  an  annual  road  tax  rang- 
ing up  to  9350,  again  based  on  vehicle  sUe 

A  sheltered  market  la  al.so  pruvlded  by 
Japan  fur  consumer  electronics  products,  in 
which  our  1970  deficit  with  Japan  exceeded 
*1  billion.  But  were  the  Japanese  market 
open,  color  television  receivers  could  be 
inanufactiued  in  the  n.S.  and  s<;>ld  In  Japan 
at  competitive  prices,  believes  Jo.Heph  'Wright, 
chairman.  Zeulth  Radio  Corp..  Chicago 

'ITie  Japanese  Electronics  Industry  .\3sn 
It.'^elf  admits  that  large  s<-reen  color  T\'  re- 
ceivers made  In  the  U.  S  co.ild  be  delivered 
to  a  Japanese  Importer  for  a  total  cost  of 
about  $449,  as  against  (1,200  to  1 1.600  for 
slnUlar  Japanese  sets  there."  says  Mr  Wright 
"But  Japanese  regulations  still  block  free  en- 
try of  necessary  repair  parts,  and  the  Japan- 
ese are  notorious  for  applying  what  they  call 
'administrative  guidance'  to  Influence  sale.s 
outlets  In  the  handling  of  export  goods" 

Militating  against  other  would-be  trader.-. 
Is  the  Japanese  sy.stem  of  Impvirt  llcen.ses  and 
exchange  controls.  Plans  for  gcxxls  and  ma- 
terial required  by  the  Japanese  economy  are 
dra'An  up  to  cover  commodities  like  Iron  ore. 
c<jklng  coal,  or  steel  scrap  If  there  Is  no 
'Heed'  to  Import,  as  In  the  case  of  steel 
mill  products  for  example,  there  Is  no  plan 
aud  hence  no  Import  Ilcen.se. 

J.Hpan  arrays  not  only  a  good  defense  but 
a  good  tfTense  as  well.  "In  the  area  of  ex- 
port Incentives,  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Japanese  government  provides 
a  whole  host  of  subsidies  beginnli^g  with  the 
remission  of  a  commodity  tax  and  including 
such  things  as  export  credits  at  rut-rate  In- 
terest, subsidization  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, lntere.st-free  or  low  Interest  produc- 
tion loans,  accelerated  depreciation  and  a 
variety  of  other  tax  a^lvantages,  as  well  as  In- 
surance against  lc»»s  in  export,  savs  Mr. 
Wright. 

THE  AMeaiCAN    Wat 

"Unfortunately  we  seem  t<i  have  a  peculiar 
.^tnerl^an  tendency  to  wind  up  with  the  short 
end  in  negotiating  International  trade  agree- 
ments. "  believes  Mr  Wright.  "The  fact  Is 
that  while  our  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
*  Tmde  (OATTI  arrangements  have  opened 
up  the  U  3  markets  to  Imports  on  a  large 
scale  we  are  still  left  with  systematic  dis- 
crimination against  American  consumer 
products  through  most  of  the  world,  with 
tartfTs  and  a  whole  host  of  nontartff  barriers 
to   competition" 

Since  'ts  Inception  In  1940.  OATT  has  pro- 
vided the  lef^al  framework  for  International 
commercial  relations  Otilded  by  the  goals  of 
most-favored  nation  treatment — that  each 
member  should  apply  to  the  products  f>f  all 
other  members  a  duty  no  higher  than  it  ap- 
plies against  the  same  goods  from  the  "most 
favored  nation"—  and  reciprocal  tariff  concas- 
slons  through  multilateral  agreement,  OATr 
has  been  Instrumental  in  the  remarkable  ac- 
celeration of  world  economic  growth  and  the 
rise  In  real  Income 

"In  spite  of  these  accomplishments. '  ob- 
serves Nicholas  E  Hollls.  a  member  of  the 
International  Group,  US  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Washington,  "the  Influence  of  OATT 
has  been  declining  and  the  spirit  of  trade 
llbemllmtlon  has  ebbed  markedly  slnc«  the 
conclusion  ot  the  Kennedy  Round  of  negotia- 
tions In  1967    OATT  seems  Increasingly  lew 


able  to  cope  with  lasuea  atieb  aa  non tariff 
negotiations,  export  subaidloa.  Impact  on 
trade  and  Investment  of  multinational  oor- 
poratlona.    spreading    eoonomlo    lnt«gTatton 

with  preferential  asaocistlon  arrangMiMnts, 
border  tax  adjustments,  acd  acrlculturai 
support  systems. 

"Moore  frustrating  still,"  adds  Ur.  Uollls,  "Is 
the  strong  Indication  that  contracting  mem- 
bers are  increasing  their  nontarifl  barriers 
in  order  to  build  a  negotiating  position.  We 
have  benefited  tremendously  from  tha  ac- 
celerated development  we  facilitated  In  Japan 
and  In  the  European  Elconomlc  Community 
I  EEC) .  But  as  we  created  strong  markets  we 
created  strong  competitors  with  their  own 
market  needs  '" 

»ROM     POIJTICS    TO    t(  ONOMICS 

"We  were  sufflclently  Interested  in  the  In- 
tegration of  Europe  and  the  atrength  of 
Japan  to  look  the  other  way  when  It  came  to 
specific  problems  In  the  trade  fle.d."  explains 
Harald  B  Malnigren  International  adviser  to 
the  National  Assn.  of  Manufacturers  and  a 
former  White  House  ofBctal  "But  we  now- 
rank  second  in  world  trade  to  the  EBC  we 
helped  to  strengthen,  while  the  Japanese 
are  rapidly  becoming  an  economic  super- 
power Clearly,  the  U  8  ts  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  pursue  some  vague  political  phHo- 
.smphy  and  expect  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
folluw  wherever  that  whim  leads. 

"We  need  a  new  foreign  economic  policy 
'hat  Is  pragmatic  and  businesslike"  says  Mr. 
.Malnigren,  "but  you  cant  put  together  a 
new  policy  that  Involves  government  and  Ir- 
dti.stry  alike  unless  you  have  a  consensus  tn 
make  it  work  Oovernment  structure  and 
bureaucratic  Inertia  alone  will  be  formidable 
obstacles  In  the  path  of  change  But  the 
crucial  L&Bue  is  how  business  interests  can  be 
factored  In  across  the  board  and  a  consensus 
reached  leading  to  movement  rather  than  to 
stalemate." 

ACTION  OK   RBAC-nON' 

The  very  pressures  which  make  Industry 
consensus  Imperative  are  today  fostering  "In- 
creasing and  alarming  polarization  of  In- 
du.-^try  views  on  V  9  trade  pol.cy."  In  the 
words  of  Lee  L.  Morgan,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  Peoria,  111  He 
agrees  that  an  accommodation  must  be 
achieved. 

"By  accommodation  I  don't  mean  the  kind 
of  expedient  compromise  that  says,  "If  youTl 
tolerate  my  selfish  Interests,  fll  tolerate 
yours  '  I  mean  rather  accommodating  the 
legitimate  needs  of  vital  sectors  of  the  U  S 
economy  to  the  needs  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole." 

If  any  consensus  Is  yet  emerging.  It  is  grow- 
ing agreement  that  re<tctlons  ba.sed  on  politi- 
cal expediency  must  be  replaced  by  actions 
based  on  economic  reason  Just  as  corporate 
planning  spans  the  longer  term  -what  busi- 
ness the  company  wants  to  be  In,  what  Its 
streiiKths  and  weaknesses  are.  where  the  re- 
sources will  come  from,  and  how  return  on 
investment  will  be  achieved — so  the  US  and 
Its  Industry  must  begin  to  plan  carefully  and 
cooperatively. 

"In  the  US  government  today  there  la  no 
group  at  any  level  which  even  attempts  to 
take  a  look  at  where  the  country  will  be  or 
should  be  In  20  years,"  declares  Mr  Malm- 
gren  "Otir  nation  lacks  goals  against  which 
to  measure  its  future  requirements  from  the 
world  In  fundamental  ternas  of  energy  and 
basic  resource*  The  Japanese,  ;n  contrast 
have  very  clear  Ideas  of  where  thay  are  going 
to  be  30  years  from  now  with  the  resource 
needs  to  get  them  there  fully  laid  out, 

"The  Administration  action  haa  created 
an  opportunity.  T'hla  la  a  tltn*  wben  gorem- 
ment  and  Industry  together  muat  think  very 
hard  and  very  fast  about  wbat  w«  want  to 
g«t  and  tb«n  make  It  clear  to  tbe  otliar  ooun- 
tnea  so  a  negotlatlnc  prooeas  e*n  bagln.  With 
a  proper  exchange  rate  reBtructurlng,  w  '•111 
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have  about  two  or  three  years.  With  the 
right  kind  of  negotiations,  everybody  wUl  be 
bettec  off.  But."  warna  Mr.  Malmgram.  "If 
we  fall  to  act  poaltlvely,  there  will  be  no 
gain." 

Suppose  we  aomehow  can  unite  industrlee 
views  and  muster  sufficient  leverage  to  bring 
more  equitable  rules  to  the  gajtne.  We  then 
must  ask  ourselves,  "If  American  Industry 
Is  to  be  saved,  what  will  It  take  to  field  a 
competitive  team?  " 

Labob   Tbiumphs   Bring   Dxixat 
(By  Stanley  J.  Modlc  and  Dale  W    Sommeri 

"American  workers  still  believe  they're 
competing  with  guys  around  the  corner  Un- 
til they  realize  they're  competing  with  guys 
around  the  world — until  we  can  achieve  a 
competitive  day's  work  for  a  competitive 
day's  pay — were  all  In  trouble,"  summarizes 
one  executive 

That  trouble  ts  deepening  For  at  the  same 
time  the  U  S  Is  adding  most  to  its  wage  bill, 
It's  adding  least  to  productivity  to  pay  for  It 
Output  of  the  American  worker  has  grown 
only  35",  since  1960.  while  that  of  the  Jap- 
anese worker  has  soared  188>  Yet  the  gap 
between  U  S.  and  Japanese  hourly  employ- 
ment costs  widened  during  the  decAde  from 
$2  43  to  »3.23  an  hour 

Claims  that  "foreign  wages  are  rising  faster 
and  will  soon  catch  up"  are  dlsproven  by  the 
facts.  The  dollar  wage  gap  has  continued  to 
grow  between  the  U  S  and  Japan.  Great 
Britain.  Italy.  Prance  and  West  Germany 
while  the  U.  S  has  slipped  from  first  to  last 
in  productivity  growth  against  these 
competitors. 

"Unions  have  gone  berserk."  says  Pierre  A 
Rlnfrel,  president,  Rlnfret-Boston  Associates 
Inc.,  New  Tork  "They  are  exploiting  their 
own  position  and  the  general  situation" 

Unions  and  government.  In  Mr  Rlnfret's 
view,  "have  been  working  together  to  destroy 
Industry's  competitive  strength.  Labor  has 
a  monopolistic  position  Workers  go  on  strike 
and  get  food  stamps  and  welfare  Manage- 
ment does  not  get  strike  compensation." 

One  solution,  he  says,  is  "to  re-establl.sh 
some  competition  within  labor  Break  open 
entry  Into  labor.  Use  the  antitrust  laws  Take 
away  unemployment  compensation  for 
strikers." 

nCHTS     AND     WINS 

"U.S.  companies  do  face  a  monopoly  on 
the  union  side  There  are  antitrust  laws 
prohibiting  companies  from  merging  and 
dominating  the  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
unions  have  that  monopoly,"  agrees  Wolf- 
gang Jansen,  president.  Georgetown  Steel 
Corps  .  Georgetown,  8  C  —a  firm  controUed 
and  managed  by  a  German  steelmaker,  WUUe 
Korf  Mr  Jansen  came  from  Germany  to  set 
up  and  run  the  plant,  a  background  provid- 
ing him  a  blnatlonal  view. 

He  started  at  Georgetown  with  a  nonunion 
shop  Before  long  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  was  knocking  at  the  door  and  won 
a  representation  election.  Contract  negotia- 
tions followed,  leading  "to  a  bitter  fight  and 
a  six-month    strike,  "    Mr    Jansen    relates. 

""I  can  understand  unions  fighting  for 
higher  wages.  But  I  can't  understand  the 
union  fighting  for  featherbeddlng  and  re- 
strictive work  practices."  he  adds.  His  fight 
paid  off  in  a  fotw-year  contract  "retaining 
full  management  rights.  We  don't  have  any 
work  rules  Imposed  on  us  by  the  union. 

"Had  the  union  won  Its  work  rule  changes, 
the  entire  company — and  In  turn  the  entire 
workforce — would  have  been  disadvantaged," 
Mr.  Jansen  contends  He  senses  a  glimmer  of 
hope.  "Unions  are  losing  Joba  to  Imports.  Re- 
sponsible union  leaders  are  beginning  to 
see — at  least  more  so  than  before — that  they 
have  to  work  with  management  to  protect 
the  jobs  of  tbalr  memberships.  The  only  way 
to  reverse   the  trend   Is  to   make  Amertoan 


goods  more  competitive,  and  you  can't  do  It 
by  ualng  two  paople  to  do  a  one-man  }ob. 

"That's  what  la  different  In  Germany  and 
I  think  It's  more  important  than  the  dis- 
parity tn  wage  rataa.  Over  here,  In  some 
plants,  an  electrician  cant  pick  up  a  wrench. 
But  In  Germany,  If  one  maintenance  man  la 
technically  capable  of  handling  the  entire 
job.  that's  no  problem.  German  workmen 
recognize  improved  productivity  helps  everj- 
body,"  Mr.  Jansen  says. 

BO.   TOO.    THE    JAPANESE 

Similar  understanding  Is  a  big  Jjart  of 
Japfui's  success  in  the  world  market  Low 
wages  obvlou.sly  give  them  an  advantage,  but 
the  competitive  edge  cuts  deeper 

"you  operate  in  a  Japanei*  facton-  with- 
out anything  near  the  same  level  of  routine 
interruption  from  grievance  and  work  prac- 
tices common  to  an  American  factory."  says 
John  Ong,  preeldent,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Inter- 
national Co..  Akron  Goodrich,  as  a  stock- 
holder In  a  Japanese  company  with  six  planta 
18  active  m  improving  the  productu-lty  of 
those  plants  "We  made  gTea,t  changes  in 
their  work  practices  and  standards,  yet  sell- 
ing them  to  the  workers  or  to  the  union  was 
no  problem."  Mr    Ong  explains 

A  Japanese  manager  for  Nissan  Motor  Oorp 
of  America  iDatsun  car  marketer)  working 
on  the  West  Coast  explains  that  unions  in 
Japan  understand  management's  position, 
and  vloe  versa.  The  two  meet  rtspularly  and 
the  umon  proj>oaes  ideas  on  how  to  Increase 
sales  ar  profits  because  it  realizes  that  if  the 
company  prospers,  the  union  members  can 
make  more  money. 

■  The  unions  In  the  U.S  seem  to  be  fighting 
to  get  a  raise  regardless  of  the  company's 
poeillon  or  Its  future,"  he  says.  In  Japan, 
unions  realize  they  may  have  to  poatpone  a 
wage  inorease  because  wage*  oan  be  Increased 
only  when  the  company  grows   " 

SAGGING    WILL  TO   WORK 

Conve>rsely.  "the  labor  movement  h.ns 
tended  to  undermine,  sometimes  deliberately 
and  sometimes  not.  the  will  to  work  and  the 
productive  capacity  of  this  countn,-."  charges 
one  company  executive  Interviewed  by  iNors- 
THT  Week  Unions  pro'vlde  a  defense  for  the 
worker  who  tries  to  avoid  working  at  a  rea- 
sonable production  level  When,  through  a 
whole  variety  of  preasures,  they  get  the 
standard  of  output  reduced,  they  have  hurt 
the  productive  efficiency  of  the  plant,  the 
company,  and  the  country  And  they  Jeo- 
pMirdlze  the  future  of  their  own  members  by 
resilstlng  strongly  any  real  ability  of  manage- 
ment to  reward  the  better  performer  by  pro- 
motion or  merit  Increase."  he  adds 

Construction  unions  are  an  oft-cited 
example  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1970. 
construction  settlements  pushed  first-year 
median  wage  increases  to  90  4  cents  an  hour, 
compared  with  an  all -Industry  median  of  24  3 
cents 

Roger  Blough.  chairman  of  the  Construc- 
tion Users  Antl-lnfiatlon  Roundtable,  pre- 
sented those  figures  to  the  Joint  BEconomIc 
Committee  of  Congress  early  this  year. 

"But  wages  are  only  part  of  the  growing 
problem."  he  added,  pointing  out  the  Na- 
tional Constructors  Assn  "reports  decreases 
In  labor  productivity  of  as  much  as  34'*" 
Among  the  causes  of  sagging  productivity  he 
cited:  "Plumbers  who  cut  off  threads  and 
rethread  the  pipe  on  the  Job;  carpenters  who 
win  not  Install  prehung  doors  or  sash:  paint- 
ers who  limit  the  slae  of  the  brush  or  roller: 
bricklayers  who  will  lay  only  400  bricks  a 
day  compared  with  a  normal  8(X)  bricks  a 
day  on  open-shop  work;  or  electricians  who 
require  a  skilled  craftsman  to  Install  a  new 
light  bulb " 

LABOR    LAWS    I>ON"T    HEU> 

Part  of  the  gulf  between  unions  and 
management  oaa  be  traoed  to  a  "pattern  of 
government   favorltisni   toward   unions   and 


labor,"'  contends  Edward  A.  McCabe,  Wash- 
ington attorney  and  executive  director  of  the 
Labor  Law  Study  Committee 

"The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
(NLRB)  'was  born  In  an  era  vk-hen  Its  sole 
purpose  seemed  to  be  the  furtherance  of 
unions  If  you're  raised  on  that  over  the 
years,  it's  kind  of  hard  to  get  out  of  the 
habit.  Unions  are  grown  up  now  They  don't 
need  to  be  nursed  along  as  they  might  have 
been  during  the  early  days."  he  feels. 

The  L«bor  Law  Study  Committee,  an 
organization  that  grew  out  of  the  contacts  of 
industrial  relations  executives  at  a  dozen  of 
the  nation's  big  companies,  details  the  "re- 
moval of  the  NLRB  from  unfair  labor  practice 
cases"  as  one  of  23  "needed  changes""  In  the 
labor  law.  It  suggests  two  remedies:  either 
transfer  unfair  labor  practice  cases  to  the 
US  District  Courts,  with  the  NLBR  oon- 
tmuing  to  conduct  union  representation 
elections:  or  replace  the  NLRB  »-1th  &  15- 
member  Labor  Court  with  each  Judge  serving 
a    20 -year   term. 

Even  NLRB  Chairman  Edward  Miller 
agrees  that  "somewhere  along  the  line  the 
board  ought  to  be  restructured  so  it  can 
both  look  and  act  like  a  court '  but  he  re- 
jects both  reform  propoeals. 

Mr.  Mll'er  contends  that  a  revamping  of 
the  NLRB  Into  'an  honest -to-goodness 
labor  judiciary"  would  accomplish  the  same 
purpose  more  effectively  A  change  In  the 
name  might  help  remove  the  stigma  of  Use 
pro-union  label,  he  suggests,  while  giving  the 
board  members  longer  tenure — perhaps  even 
for  Ufe — might  dull  the  "political  cast" 

But  he  sees  no  changes  coming  "in  the 
near  term  Anytime  you  introduce  even  fc 
relatively  uncontroverslal  change  Congres.« 
is  swamped  with  amendments  and  lobbyists 
pressing  for  their  own  Interests  Finally,  they 
Just  throw  up  their  hands  and  say.  'Oh  hell, 
let's  leave  It  alone  '  " 

But  J  Wade  Miller  Jr,,'vlce  preeldent -per- 
sonnel and  organization.  B  P  Goodrich  Co 
Akron  feels  It's  "Inconceivable  the*  ■with  t.^-.e 
direction  things  are  going  In— in  the  bar- 
gaining area— that  Congress  can  much  long- 
er sit  on  Its  hands  There  are  hundreds  of 
bills  buned    In   committees   chaired    by 

lndi\lduals  who  for  on«  reason  or  another 
don't  want  to  face  up  to  the  problem  " 
prsLic  coNcaan  caows 
If  industry's  plight  won't  move  Congress 
public    opinion    might.    For    there    is   also   a 
growing  awareness  of  the  problem  among  the 
pubUc    A   pubUc    opinion   stirvey   conducted 
bv  Opinion  Research   Corp..  Princeton.  N.J 
In  late   1970  for  the  Labor  Law  Study  Com- 
mittee,   shows    that   56%     (up   from   46 '«    a 
vear   earlier  i    of    those   surveyed    agree   that 
•wages  paid  In  this  country  make  it  difficult 
for  the  US    to  compete  in  world  markets  ' 
Ironically,    the    highest    recognition    of    the 
problem    is   among   urUon   members.    61«ir    of 
the   union  members  polled  agreed  with  the 
statement. 

"There  Is  In  the  public  mood  today  all 
the  ingredients  for  an  uprlalng  against  or- 
ganized labor  should  there  be  a  new  round 
of  crippling  strikes  and  contract  settlements 
that  feed  the  mnatlonary  spiral  '  srtatee  the 
survey  report,  compiled  by  Walter  G  Barlow 
I  he's  now  president  of  Research  Strategies 
Corp..  New  Tork) 

Some  other  findings  of  the  latest  survey 
(Which  has  been  conducted  annually  since 
19fl€) 

fW.  say  labor  unions  "have  grown  enough 
or  are  too  large  now."  Even  58'^  of  those 
with  a  union  aflUlatlon  feel  the  same  way 

60%  of  the  public  and  53%  of  the  union 
tnembera  polled  believe  that  labor  union 
leaders  are  basioaUy  unreaponalTe  to  the 
public  intareet,  as  well  aa  to  tbe  Intereau  of 
their  membera. 
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GOVERNMENT   JfMPS    IN 

Beyond  the  NUEIB  arul  labor  Uwa,  Industry 
poLuU  la  dXamay  to  federal  Intervention  In 
speclQc  negotiations.  "Too  often,  the  WUlte 
H.'uae   and   Labor  Dept.   are  a  stage  for  prl- 

v»t«  negiJtlatlons.  When  you  begin  to  drtw 
things  Into  Washington  that  should  be  set- 
tled soniewhere  else,  its  pretty  much  agreed 
that  the  government  has  been  a  partisan  of 
the  union,"  charges  attorney  McCabe 

People  In  government  generally  "have  been 
more  concerned  with  Just  getting  a  contract 
signed,  to  put  pressure  on  labor  or  manage- 
ment or  both  Just  to  get  a  settlement."  says 
W.  J  Usery.  aaslstant  secretary  of  labor 
labor-management  relations,  and  the  man 
very  much  involved  In  '-he  current  railroad 
labor  situation  Rather  than  cajllng  govern- 
ment a  flre-flghter,  he  sees  It  as  a  "catalyst — 
promoting  sound  management-union  rela- 
tions—spending time  to  get  mutual  trust 
out  of  the  parties  to  develop  a  climate  for 
Improving  productivity   ' 

CUMMt'NICATlONK   .«    KEi.P 

HIS  program,  he  believes,  is  a  step  lu  that 
direction.  It's  aimed  at  the  problem  that 
"too  many  company  bargainers  don  t  see 
their  union  representatives  at  all  except  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  contract  uegotlatlous  or 
arbitration  hearings.  '  It  had  been  put  to 
work  In  the  aerospace  industry  Mr.  Usery 
explains  the  program  this  way. 

In  aeroapace  there  are  many  peaks  and 
valleys  Management  can  look  ahead  and  gage 
their  impact.  Local  union  leaders  and  work- 
ers can't.  They  lack  management's  insight  In- 
Ui  the  business  cJlxnate.  To  overcome  this,  a 
repre*<?titative  of  the  socreLary  of  labor  acta 
as  a  catalyst  to  set  up  an  Informal  meeting 
between  company  azul  union  well  before  any 
contract  talks  begin.  Sach  plant  Is  visited 
jointly  The  visit  may  start  with  a  plant  tour, 
f  'Uowed  by  management  talking  honestly 
about  what  It  sees  over  the  next  few  years. 
itttd  capped  off  with  a  dinner 

Result:  the  parties  get  to  know  each  other 
under  a  more  friendly  atmosphere,  and  the 
union  gets  an  Insight  Into  what's  going  on — 
when  they  sit  down  across  '.he  bargaining 
table,  there  are  no  surprises 

Understanding  won't  come  overnight,  but 
he  Is  encouraged  that  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  growing  among  union  leaders  He 
points  to  the  charge  of  I  W  Abel  (president 
of  the  United  Steelworfcers  of  America)  to 
his  membership  at  the  last  contract  slga- 
inu.  that  they  have  a  responslblilty  to  work 
toward  improving  productivity  and  the  es- 
tablishing of  Joint  labor-menagement  cono- 
mittees  at  each  plant  to  explore  the  problenas 

Labor  and  management  need  outside  help 
to  keep  such  dialog  going.  Mr  Usery  warns 
He  has  been  promoting  the  Idea  that  the 
parties  jointly  And  a  "catalyst  —he  can  be 
a  minister  or  anyone  who  commands  mutual 
respect — to  get  them  together 

Company  managers  agree  that  they  must 
share  a  responsibility  fer  '.tie  communica- 
tions gap  Their  consensus  'Perhaps  If  wp 
can  more  effectively  tell  it  like  It  Is,  unloji 
leaders  will  do  the  same." 

But  there  are,  of  course,  other  problems    .  . 

Seeds    or  Wialth    Socandueo 
I  By  John  H.  Carson) 

Forty  si-res  and  a  mule  once  added  up  to  a 
good  living  In  America.  Today  they  describe 
a  rural  pauper  The  difference  is  modern  tools 

More  than  96'^  of  our  work  Is  done  with 
tools  that  have  enabled  us  to  nutke  remark- 
able increases  In  productivity  over  the  more 
laborious  methods  of  a  few  decades  ago.  But 
Increases  In  productivity —the  reduction  In 
production  costs— <-reate  a  saving  that  ma 
be  u.sed  to  buy  new  tools,  to  reduce  selling 
prices  or  to  Increase  wages 

As  we  huve  seen.  largely  because  of  the 
power  of  labor  unions  In  America,  we  have 
been  accentuating  the  third  Increasing 
wages    Improved  tools  historically  have  been 


able  to  Increaae  productivity — create  a  sav- 
ing— at  a  rate  of  about  3%  a  year  Wage  in- 
creases of  that  amount,  assuming  sharaliold- 
ers  and  customers  were  entitled  to  none  erf 
the  benefit,  would  not  force  prices  to  In- 
crease 

But  since  World  War  II,  wages  have  been 
rising  about  4  5".  eiwh  year.  ftC;  faster  than 
productivity  By  Ift69.  wage  Increase*  reaciied 
a  7  8';  rate,  more  than  twice  the  productivity 
Kan.  We  are  In  the  grip  of  a  price  Inflation 
re.'suU.ng  lu  part  frucn  the  basic  fact  that 
unearned  wage  Increases  nuial  Ue  pajised  on 
to  the  customer 

But  worse  stUI.  productivity  .since  the  mid- 
-Sixties  has  been  Increasing  In  the  US  at 
less  than  2  :  annually.  While  Japan  hat 
boosted  Its  prtxluctlvlty  more  than  four 
times  as  fast  as  we  have  ours  and  West 
Oermany  has  unproved  at  twice  our  rate,  the 
U.S.  has  slipped  to  Isctt  place  In  the  world 
productivity   race. 

Soma  take  comfort  In  the  fact  that  as  a 
result  of  rebuilding  following  World  War  II 
some  ToreigQ  competitors  have  a  "tempo- 
rary advantage  in  more  modern  facilities 
tliau  those  In  this  country  "Our  lUgh  per- 
centage of  overage  and  obsolete  equipment 
la  merely  a  symptom  of  maturity,  a  condi- 
tion other  countries  will  reach  in  time,"  they 
contend. 

MOUEKNUAriUN     UAP 

But  will  they?  In  1960-68,  new  investment 
In  plant  and  equipment  in  Japan  represented 
33',  of  Ita  groas  natlouaJ  product.  West 
Germany  Invested  25%,  followed  closely  by 
Italy  Prance,  and  Sweden,  with  the  United 
Klntcdom  tlT-^r)  aod  the  U,S.  (16%)  bring- 
ing up  the  rear 

"It  may  astound  nvany  to  learn  that  the 
Japanese  can  actually  afford  to  scrap  a  seven- 
or  elgbt-year-old  mill  in  order  to  substitute 
a  more  emclent  one,"  says  Htewart  8  Cort, 
chairman,  Betbiebem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

U.S.  industry  leaders  agree  that  poor  cap- 
ital recovery  or  "depreciation"  -  money  made 
available  fur  new  tools  Is  the  primary  rea- 
svju  for  the  lack  of  Investment.  The  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, recognizing  the  need  for  tool  re- 
placement, provides  depreciation  allowances 
vihlch  exempt  certain  funds  from  taxes  lor 
tliat  purpose.  The  United  Kingdom.  losing 
out  in  productivity,  revised  Its  depreciation 
regulalloiis  last  year  to  permit  80  i  writeoff 
at  the  time  of  installation  But  the  US. 
even  worse  off  than  the  UK.  Is  committed 
to  such  high  levels  of  government  spending 
that  tax  concessions  for  realistic  tool  replace- 
ment could  not  be  made  available. 

Although  20  «  shorter  guideline  lives  and 
Improived  first-year  writeoffs  were  granted 
tlirough  the  Asset  Depreciation  Ranges 
tAI>R>  program,  the  U.S.  continues  to  have 
ti>e  poorest  capital  recovery  system  among 
the  world's  Industrial  natlou.s  After  seven 
years,  the  average  total  recovery  Is  still  only 
76  ,  or  4  percentage  points  bel>w  the  UK's 
flrst  year  writeoff. 

Since  less  efflcleut  equlpmeni  ineaiu  lower 
prodtictlvlly — which  means  lUgher  prices, 
which  means  Inflation— the  problem  Is  also 
-self -expanding  "All  figures  on  profits  are 
fictitious  because  we're  using  depreciation 
rates  on  equipment  at  original  prices.  "  says 
Dr.  Herbert  W  Robinson,  president.  Interna- 
tional Management  Systems  C<jrp.,  Wash- 
ington "If  you  really  measured  what  you 
need  to  replace  the  capital,  you'd  have  to 
reduce  profits  tremendously    ' 

Becau.>>e  tax  laws  don't  permit  an  allow- 
ance for  Inflation  m  depreciation,  George 
'l"ert)orgh.  consultant  to  the  Machinery  i 
.MUed  Pnxl'.irt.i  In.stltute.  Wii.thlngton.  esti- 
mates that  '  iinderdcpreclatlon  In  the  V  S  re- 
sulting from  Inflation  is  »10  billion  n  yar 
and  probably  more  " 

Mr  Terborgh  believes  the  combination  of 
ADR  and  the  pending  Investment  credit.  If 
It's  approved,  would  do  Uttle  more  than  to 
wipe  out  this  deficit    He  would  like  to  see  the 


credit  remain  at  lO't— Instead  of  dropping 
to  the  proposed  permanent  level  of  fi%  after 
mie  year — or  at  least  drop  no  lower  than 
T^  .  the  level  of  the   1963-69  credit. 

Like  other  business  experts,  Mr  Terborgh 
would  like  to  see  the  1970  recomroendatloij 
for  40'-?  shorter  guideline  live."!  made  by  the 
President's  Tnak.  !"t>rce  on  Buslnees  Taxation, 
become  law  However,  he  adds  "It's  a  ques- 
tl(»n  of  realism.  Well  be  lucky  to  get  ADR 
arid    the   investment    credit   slraultaneously  " 

Tax  laws  work  against  Investment  on 
another  level.  Dr  Robinson  points  out 
With  the  ceuing  on  the  tax  on  peraonal 
capital  galiis  raised  to  aS't  and  local  taxes 
added,  "you're  now  paying  about  40%  lu 
the  higher  Income  brackets  on  any  capital 
gains.  ' 

Since  both  Inflation  and  real  gains  are 
elements  of  capital  gains  and  since  the  tax 
L»  paid  even  on  "what's  needed  to  stand  stUl 
m  terms  of  purchasing  power,  the  capital 
gains  tax  Is  Uttle  more  than  conflscatlon,' 
Dr  Robln.son  says  He  believes  that  If  ths 
capital  gains  tax  Is  not  reduced  or  abol- 
ished, "the  US.  win  embark  on  a  time  when 
the  country  Is  starved  for  the  kind  of  In- 
vestment needed  Just  to  keep  productivity 
constant."  a  altuatlon  already  grim  when 
contrasted  with  that  abroad. 

Qetting  this  problem  of  needed  Invest- 
ment across  to  the  public  may  In  part  be  a 
matter  of  semantics,  suggests  Mr  Terborgh 
Use  of  the  term  Job  development  program" 
In  Mr  Nixon's  Investment  credit  proposal  is 
one  example.  '  TTie  public  and  labor  must 
be  made  to  tmder^tand  that  tax  concessions 
for  new  tools  benefit  all  of  us  and  not  Just 
the  corporations.  As  they  accelerate  Invest- 
ment and  technological  progress,  they  ben- 
efit the  coiLsumer  Of  equal  Importance  they 
provide  the  funds  for  new  Jobs  for  work- 
ers. That  Is  the  message  we  must  begin  to 
get   across" 

Another  change  in  semantics  was  recom- 
mended by  the  task  force  that  "deprecia- 
tion "  t)e  replaced  with  the  more  descrip- 
tive   term,    "capital    cost    recovery  " 

Tax  attorney  Joel  Barlow,  partner.  Cov- 
ington i  Burling,  Washington,  Is  concerned 
that  a  large  number  of  companies  In  an 
effort  to  present  the  be.st  picture  of  profits, 
aren  t  taking  full  advantage  of  current  re- 
covery regulations  He  feel.s  they  .should  do 
so  to  aid  the  selling  program,  tjecausc  their 
requests  for  better  recovery  laws  would  be 
more  credible  and  because  they  could  bet- 
ter show  that  good  capital  recovery  pro- 
granui  can  pay  off  for  everyone 

Another  barrier  to  productivity  In  the 
U  S  has  been  the  resistance  of  labor,  con- 
vinced a.s  It  In  that  automation  means  fewer 
Jobs 

AUTOMATION     IS    TH«    KFY 

Greater  productivity  throtigh  capital  in- 
vestment m  ,-jutomatlon  built  the  V  9  Into 
an  industrial  giant  and  it  Is  the  moat  eeaen- 
tlal  element  In  maintaining  that  status,  says 
Clement  E  Sutton  Jr  vice  president  and 
grotip  exectitlve  of  General  Electric  Co  "s  In- 
dustrial Group  Boston  He  adds  that  this 
task  won't  be  an  easy  one 

"Por  the  U  8  to  increase  Its  productivity 
rapidly  enough  to  off.set  the  recent  rounds 
of  wage  Increases,  we  estimate  that  Industry 
will  have  to  double  or  even  triple  Its  Invest- 
ment In  automation,"  he  says 

■  When  labor  represents  45'";  of  your  cost 
of  production  and  you  Ye  paying  $6  an  hour 
while  the  other  fellow  is  paying  leas  than 
%2.  no  technology  In  the  world  can  possibly 
make  up  the  difference  "  Bethlehem's  Mr 
Cort  points  out. 

But  It  can  help  greatly.  Mr  Sutton  In- 
st.sts  He  offers  the  following  solution  to  the 
International  challenge- 

"We  can  step  up  our  research  and  develop- 
ment to  maintain  our  product  and  technol- 
ogy leadership  With  automation,  we  can 
Improve  our  prodtictlvlty  With  product  vol- 
time.    we   have    a    cost-effectiveness    leverage 
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And  with  high  product  quality  and  after-sale 
service,  we  can  assure  levels  of  reliable  opera- 
tion which  make  the  U.S.  product  the  beat 
overall  value  to  the  user 

If  we  can  solve  some  other  new — and 
pressing — problems  .  .  . 

CoMSTmAirrra  Add  Coers  Bitond  BaNErrrs 
(By  Floyd  O    Lawrence) 

Capital  to  invest  In  higher  productivity  is 
vital  to  the  survival  of  U  S  Industry  But 
capital  Is  not  easy  tn  come  bv.  as  increased 
borrowing  by  Industry  makes  clear  Yet  10  to 
SO"^.  of  capital  spending  In  many  industries 
is  going,  not  Into  improving  our  threatened 
competitive  position,  but  Into  nonproductive 
facilities  to  meet  pollution  control  standards 

Public  and  private  .spending  for  air  and 
water  pollution  alone  from  now  through 
1976.  according  to  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  estimates,  will  total  $61.7  bUUon. 
Based  on  the  Conference  Board  Inc  (New 
y;rlt)  estimate  of  119311  per  employee  in- 
vested by  manufacturing,  this  »61  7  blUlon,  If 
It  were  invested  In  new  plant  and  equipment, 
could  create  Jobs  for  two-thirds  of  the  na- 
tion s  4  8  million  unemployed. 

Put  another  way.  this  Is  an  amount  equal 
to  the  current  book  value  of  the  plant  and 
equipment  of  four  complete  American  auto 
industries:  3  7  entire  steel  Industries,  or  the 
chemicals,  rubber,  paper,  lumber,  aircraft, 
and  nonferrous  metals  industries  combined. 
And  It  18  enough  to  lead  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Maurice  H.  Stans  to  say:  'What  are 
our  priorities?  We  need  to  weigh  environ- 
mental goals  against  economic  reality    " 

Environmental  needs  clearly  are  Impor- 
tant, Secretary  SUns  and  others  are  saying, 
and  they  cannot  be  Ignored  But  our  society 
has  other  needs  which  a  commitment  of  this 
size  could  do  much  to  meet,  as  Industrt 
Wfek  Illustrates.  And,  more  basic  still,  a 
strong  and  viable  Industry  Is  the  key  not  only 
to  the  technological  means  of  achieving  our 
environmental  goals,  but  also  to  the  econom- 
ic strength  demanded  If  we  are  to  achieve 
our  other  goals  as  a  9c>clety 

"The  fact  18."  Secretary  Stan.s  adds,  "that 
American  companies  will  have  Increased  their 
pollution  control  spending  by  almost  60^, 
this  year  over  last;  Industry  will  spend  some 
918  blUlon  over  the  next  five  years  to  meet 
the  requisite  standards  " 

AMAZIMTNT     FROM     ABROAD 

Foreign  competitors  have  not  yet  assumed 
any  such  cost  burden  Nor  are  there  any  signs 
that  they  Imminently  will,  reports  a  govern- 
ment official  closely  Involved  In  seeking  In- 
ternational environmental  goals  '•TTiere  are 
honest  differences  between  nations  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  hazard  to  human  health  Many 
abroad  are  frankly  amazed  by  our  views  In 
this  country  and  clearly  regard  our  standards 
as  unnecessarily  extreme  Since  It  Is  stand- 
ards that  establish  the  level  of  control  and 
determine  cx«t.  the  disparity  Is  likely  to  be 
long  term  rather  than  short.  ' 

Nor  does  he  hold  out  much  hope  to  those 
who  expect  things  to  even  up  as  a  result  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Envtronment  at  Stockholm.  Sweden,  in 
June  1972.  "There  will  be  |  representatives  of  | 
over  100  countries  In  attendance,  of  which 
•ome  75  or  80  will  be  less  developed  countries 
with  objectives  entirely  different  from  ours. 

"Many  developing  countries  say  franlUy 
they  would  welcome  pollution  if  it  foetered 
their  economic  development  and  industriali- 
zation. Some  are  talking  among  themselves 
about  opportunities  as  pollution  havens  as 
a  result  of  environmental  restrictions  of  the 
more  developed  countries."  he  reports 

Confronted  with  unwillingness  to  sacrlflre 
economics  for  environment  in  many  coun- 
tries abroad,  he  Indicates  our  government  be- 
lieves the  most  likely  forum  to  seek  poaltlve 
results  on  environmental  dlscrepanclee  la  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  * 
Development  (OECD)    "The  membership  not 
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only  consists  of  countries  that  account  for 
80%  of  Free  World  trade,"  he  explains,  "but. 
also,  theae  are  the  countries  which  have  Uie 
most  nearly  similar  interests  and  concerns 
about  the  environment. 

'  We  are  pushing  to  get  agreement  In  the 
OEX'D  that  all  member  countries  accept  the 
principle  that  the  polluter  bears  the  cost  of 
polluting,"  he  says  "The  importance  of  this 
is  that  It  other  countries  subsidize  pollution 
control  for  manufacturers,  our  Industrj-  'w'.ll 
be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  because  the 
cosU  will  not  be  reflected  directly  In  their 
products.  But  even  If  the  polluter  docs  pay 
m  all  developed  countrlee."  he  cautions, 
"these  costs  still  could  differ  substantially 
between  countries  because  of  differences  in 
pollution  standards." 

And  on  that  score  he  Is  not  optimistic. 
We  have  explored  setting  international 
standards  for  pollution  control  with  other 
countries  In  the  OECD  and  the  general  view 
seems  to  be  that  It's  Just  not  realistic  be- 
cause the  clrcumfitances  are  so  different  from 
country  to  country,"  he  explains.  "But  that's 
not  surprising  when  you  realize  that  many 
of  our  own  environmental  exports  question 
the  economic  sense  of  common  standards 
throughout  the  U.S.  Itself." 

POVERTT  IS  UGLY.  TOO 

Antonle  T  Knoppers.  chairman,  U.S.  Coun- 
cil of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  president.  Merck  &  Co  .  Rahway. 
N  J  .  told  world  business  leaders  at  'Vienna. 
Austria,  that  "industry  and  all  other  pol- 
luters could  do  more  to  keep  our  air  and 
waier  resources  cleaner  than  in  the  past,  but 
always  at  a  price.  The  question  In  Its  most 
brutal  form  Is  when  does  the  price  t>ecome 
tcxi  steep ■'  Shutting  down  a  polluting  plant 
that  would  be  uneconomic  to  renovate  can 
cost  Jobs,  "If  pollution  Is  ugly.'  observes  Dr. 
Knoppers.   "so  is  fwverty  " 

Other  countries  lesa  affluent  than  ourselves 
already  understand  that  quite  clearly.  Un- 
less we  can  somehow  Imbue  them  with  our 
environmental  Idealism,  we  are  likely  to  prove 
the  point  quite  conclusively. 

But  Important  though  the  displacement  of 
capital  may  be  in  Itself,  there  are  other  Im- 
plications In  our  actions  that  are  perhaps 
more  serious  Indtistry  needs  energy  no  less 
than  It  needs  tools. 

Within  the  last  month  as  a  result  of  en- 
vironmentalist preesures,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  agreed  to  "review  the  thermal 
effects  on  the  environment  "  of  106  nuclear 
powerplants.  18  of  which  are  already  In  oper- 
ation suid  could  be  shut  down. 

About  93  million  megawatts  of  electrlcnl 
energv.  equal  to  27 '>  of  the  nation's  present 
generating  capacity,  was  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  plantis  Further  delay  alone  will 
add  cost,  while  a  likely  concession  of  added 
cooling  towers  to  'protect  the  environmeiit 
from  hot  water"— the  effects  of  which  are 
tar  from  fully  understood— would  add  more 

Other  examples  of  crescendolng  constraints 
on  the  development  and  utilization  of  re- 
sources might  be  cited,  ranging  from  the 
well-known  delay  In  the  constrtiction  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline  to  continuing  charges  that 
the  Reserve  Mining  Co  Is  "ptollutlng"  Lake 
Superior  by  dumping  Inert  taconlte  tailings 
Into  a  trench  900  ft  deep — despite  prior  per- 
mits from  both  the  state  and  federal 
governments 

MORE     HARASSMENT     AUBAD-" 

Bill  if  regulated  ca.st  disparities  and  grow- 
ing restrictions  of  energy  and  resources  In- 
s.ifflciently  jeopardize  American  industry,  at- 
tacks are  now  being  mounted  to  undermine 
the  American   free   market  system   itself. 

"American  business,  from  the  perspective 
of  the  world.  Is  plainly  In  trouble."  says 
James  M.  Roche,  chairman.  General  Motors 
Corp  ,  Datrolt  "Yet  at  a  time  when  we  must 
work  togethar  to  bolster  our  ability  to  com- 
pete against  others,  our  system  Is  being  crit- 
icized   by    mai.y   whose   profe.-ised   aim   is   to 


alter  "the  role  and  influence  of  corporations 
and  corporate  management  in  and  tipon 
Amerloan  society  ' 

"Their  ultimate  aim  Is  to  alienate  the 
American  consumer  from  business,  "  warns 
Mr.  Eoche  "If  the  consumer  can  be  con- 
vinced that  he  really  does  not  know  what 
IS  good  for  him — and  this  is  what  the  crit- 
ics try  to  do — then  freedom  leaves  free  en- 
terprise. For  If  the  consumer  cannot  protect 
his  own  inurest,  then  someone  else  mtist  do 
it.  That  someone  else  will  then  dictate  what 
can  be  made,  what  can  be  sold,  and  at  what 
price   " 

Legislative  proposals  now  pending  before 
Congress  Illustrate  the  direction  of  the  pres- 
sures Mr  Roche  describes.  One  group  of  bills 
would  create  a  statutory  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  with  authority  to  act  as  advocate  of 
consumer  interests  In  agency  and  court  pro- 
ceedings But  as  John  Stuart,  director  of 
marketing  for  the  National  Aasn.  of  Manu- 
facturers (NAM) ,  pointed  out  to  members  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  & 
Military  Operations,  defining  the  cori£umer 
Interest  is  not  always  easy  "Two  groups  of 
public  Interest  lawyers  are  sharply  divided 
over  the  Alasita  pipeline."'  Mr  Stuart  noted, 
"one  having  sympathies  for  underprivileged 
Indians  whose  public  Interest  was  in  Jobs  and 
a  better  living,  while  the  other  lawyers  rep- 
resented environmentalists  who  felt  ecology 
was  the  greater  public  Interest." 

Product  safety  legislation,  the  subject  of 
another  group  of  blUs  pending,  would  cover 
new  or  existing  products  "customarily  sold 
for  household  or  personal  consumption" — 
a  categorization  to  which  an  exception  would 
be  hard  to  find  Stanley  Groner.  vice  presi- 
dent-group services.  AMF  Inc,  New  'Tork 
told  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  be- 
half of  the  NAM : 

•"We  can  report  to  you  that  Indtistry  broad- 
ly accepts  the  objectives  of  these  bills  We 
have  no  Illusions  as  to  what  this  may  mean. 
It  may  mean  having  to  accept  a  dominant 
and  oft-times  harassing  and  costly  govern- 
ment intrusion  Into  our  engineering,  our 
production  processes,  and  our  distribution. 
We  must  expect  to  cooperate  with  govern- 
ment In  the  burdensome  keeping  of  records 
and  gathering  of  technical  data  concerning 
thousands  of  products  and  countless  com- 
ponents and  their  distribution  and  use 

"It  means  time  and  money  sp>ent  by  our 
executives  and  associations  In  the  developing 
of  new  standards  of  performance  And. 

Anally,  we  are  keenly  aware  of  the  inevit- 
ability of  loss  of  sales  and  Jobs  by  adverse 
(and  perhaps  misinterpreted  i  publicity  in 
the  marketpalace  or  Inaccurate  Information, 
or  erroneous  findings  released  by  the  admin- 
istrator." said  Mr    Oroner 

Consumer  cla.s,«  action  bills  comprise  a 
third  major  area  permitting  the  consumers 
to  band  together  to  correct  anything  the 
other  pieces  of  legislation  may  have  failed 
to  catch  Richard  D  Oodown.  associate  gen- 
eral co"iinseI  of  the  NAM,  pointed  out  In 
testimony  on  these  bills  that  "all  manufac- 
turers. Slid  big  concerns  In  particular  would 
fall  prey  to  harassment  and  strike  suits  It 
is  small  comfort  to  be  told  that  plaintiffs  have 
to  prove  their  cases  The  coet  of  defense  Is 
formidable  enough  so  that  !t  cannot  be 
winked  at  by  any  U  S  company  And  the 
public  relations  damage— the  adverse  public- 
ity fthich  flows  from  simply  being  named  in 
such    a    suit — is    costly    In    other    terms  " 

"To  the  extent  that  new  laws  and  new 
officials  do  protect  the  consumer  against 
fraud  and  deception,  and  safegtiard  his  health 
and  safety."  sav's  Mr.  Roche,  "they  are  good 
But  too  much  of  this  new  development  is 
unnecessary  and  does  not  deliver  a  value  to 
the  consumer  commensurate  with  the  poten- 
tial higher  cost  in  Uxes  and  higher  prtcee 

"Also  to  protect  the  consumer.  It  has  been 
mandated  that  many  of  the  product*  he  buys 
be  altared.  In  tiUs  way.  too,  consumer  choice 
is    sometimes    unnecessarily     reduced,     and 
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ooeta  are  added  without  equivalent   Increase 
In  value."  believes  Ur.  Roche 

I  am  seriously  concerned— deeply  con- 
cerned -at  what  may  prove  to  be  an  im- 
posalble  burden  on  o\ir  company,  the  In- 
dustry, and  the  consumer  In  the  years  Im- 
mediately ahead."  Henry  Ford  11,  chairman 
told  shareholders  attending  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  annual  meeting  this  year  "I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  growing  burden  of  sometimes 
arbitrary  legislative  and  regulatory  reqiare- 
ments  that  could  paralyze  this  Industry  or 
price  our  products  out  of  reach  of  many  car 
buyers  " 

Mr  Ford  estimates  that  "Just  to  cover  the 
cost  of  meeting  emission  control  and  vehicle 
safety  standards  between  now  and  1975.  the 
suggested  retail  price  of  an  average  Ford  car 
In  this  country  might  be  aj5  much  as  »600 
higher  than  the  current  price,  without  any 
added  profit  margin  or  rettirn  on  our  very 
substantial  Investment." 

"Business  does  Its  Job  when  It  provides 
useful  )oba  at  high  wa^es,  when  It  provides 
useful  products  at  fair  prices,  when  It  pro- 
vlde6  economic  growth  that  produces  taxes 
for  government  and  earnings  for  stockhold- 
er'?  These  are  the  longstanding  ».Vlal  re- 
sponslbiutlea  of  business,"  believes  Mr. 
Roche. 

"Today  our  task  is  to  achieve  our  national 
social  objectives  at  the  leaist  possdble  coet 
to  our  society,  to  assure  full  value  for  the 
dollars  that  must  be  spent,  t-o  mount  an  ef- 
ficient effort  TTils  clearly."  observes  Mr 
Roche,  "Is  a  Job  where  buslnees  and  business- 
men  have  much   to  contribute  ' 

It  may  well  be  that  the  very  survival  of  our 
entire  enterprise  system  may  require  a  new 
"attack"  .  .  . 

Sttbvival  Demands  Nkw  "Pabtnxrswip 

or  PxTBPosi:" 

(By   Perry  Pascarella  and   Joseph   J    Fenley) 

So  what  If  American  Jobs  are  being  priced 
out  of  existence?  That's  labor's  problem. 

So  what  If  plants  aren't  being  modernized 
fast   enough?   That's   Industry's   problem 

So  what  If  there  were  a  decline  In  the 
number  of  manufacturers  and  workers  to  tax? 
The  politicians  could  find  tlie  money  we 
need  elsewhere. 

Each  of  us  fits  Into  a  group — with  Its  own 
problem  With  companies.  Industrlea,  labor 
groups,  and  the  public  each  serving  self- 
interests,  won't  we  achieve  tJie  best  results 
for  all? 

The  truth  Is.  this  "adversary  svstem"  has 
worked  In  gcxxl  times  but  has  been  aban- 
doned during  wars  and  depressions  while 
everyone  worked  toward  a  conunon  K;oal 

In  the  world  econonilc  contest  we  have  no 
common  goal  But  we  still  have  time  to 
establish  one  and  apply  ourselves  to  It  — all 
of  u«. 

"The  national  economic  units  created  In 
Japan  and  the  Common  Market,  and  coming 
in  Russia  and  China,  will  force  economic 
reassessment  In  the  U.8  ."  says  Roger  8.  Ahl- 
brandt,  president,  Allegheny  Ludliim  Indus- 
tries Inc  ,  Pittsburgh.  "Antagonisms  will 
have  to  disappear  eyr  be  set  aside  We  can't 
afford  th€<m  any  longer  since  we  are  now,  and 
will  be  more  so  In  the  future  in  direct  com- 
petition with  unified  nailouAl  economic  sys- 
tetns.  "  he  warns. 

"Unified  national  econotnic  systems" 
doesA  t  sotmd  like  free  enterprls*  talk.  But 
a  growing  number  of  leading  businessmen 
are  talking  that  way. 

"The  free  enterprise  system  needs  new  def- 
inition. '  believes  William  H.  Moore,  chair- 
man. Bankers  Trust  Oo.,  New  Tork.  "It  can- 
not be  the  barroom  brawl  of  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

"The  numbers  are  now  too  big  for  the  pub- 
lic and  pn-lvate  sectors  to  go  their  separate 
ways.  The  bottom  of  the  tax  barrel  Is  being 
reached,  and  when  earnings  can  no  looker 
replenish  our  businesaec.  the  taxes  wUl  oom- 


tlnue      What     then — nationalization?     Oon- 
flscation?"  he  asks. 

Mr.  Ahlbrandt  calls  for  a  "coherent  for- 
eign economic  policy  "  He  bellevee  it  Is  "Im- 
perative for  the  US.  to  formulate,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  a  strategy  and  policy  for  Inter- 
national trade,  one  which  will  protect  our 
nation's  vital  Interests.  Just  as  the  vital  In- 
terests of  competing  economies  are  being 
protected   " 

How  do  our  foreign  competitors  protect 
themselves^  In  both  West  Oermanv  and 
Japan,  a  new  type  of  enterprl.se  has  arl.sen  in 
the  last  25  years  which  squarely  aligns  gov- 
ernment participation  with  bu-slneBs."  says 
Douglas  Orymes.  president.  Koppera  Co  Inc.. 
Pittsburgh  "The  result  la  a  planned  econ- 
omv  Im   not   at   all   sure   theirs   Is    more 

planned   than  ours — I   think   It's   Just   better 
planned  " 

In  a  study  of  Japan's  economic  policy,  the 
PederaJ  Reeerve  Bank  of  San  Prancl.sco 
states;  "To  carry  out  export-expansion  plans, 
the  M-nlstry  of  International  Trade  &  Indus- 
try constantly  confers  with  comf>«ny  repre- 
sentiitives  about  the  alkx-atlon  of  resources 
and,  through  administrative  guidance,  even 
sets  minimum  slaww  for  Industrial  plants  The 
Ministry  of  Finance,  through  the  Bank  of 
Japan,  meanwhile  funnels  funds  to  areas 
with  the  highest  growth  potential, 

"Thus,  goverrmient  policies  work  to  ooo- 
centrate  new  Investment  In  thoee  areas  where 
world  demand  Is  hlahest  Also,  by  Uscklng  the 
extremely  hlsh  u.^e  of  corporate  debt  to 
finance  growth,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
the  Bank  of  Jap>an  play  a  key  part  In  setting 
the  pace  and  direction  of  expansion."" 

The  study  lists  other  areas  of  cooperation 
such  as  tax  deductions  on  Income  earned 
from  exports,  special  Interest  rates  on  short- 
term  export  bills,  favorable  t^rms  on  long- 
term  export  financing,  and  government  In- 
surance on  certain  risks  for  which  private 
Insurance  Is  not  available. 

By  contrast,  our  political  system  Is  leading 
to  dlvislveness.  fears  Dr.  Herbert  Robinson, 
president,  International  Management  Sys- 
tems Ckjrp.  '".  .  .  The  quickest  way  to  obtain 
votes  Is  through  government  spending  and 
taxation,  to  offer  something  for  nothing.  It 
Is  almost  axlonuitlc  that,  if  we  have,  as  now. 
a  large  proportion  of  the  papulation  on  wel- 
fare and  other  subsidies,  then.  In  general, 
our  legislators  will  Increasingly  seek  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  such  persons  at  the  expense 
of  higher  Income  groups  In  order  to  secure 
their  votes  The  final  equilibrium  of  such  a 
system  can  only  be  an  undermotlvated, 
underlncomed  nation." 

Top  labor  executives  are  using  their 
'"monopoly  power."  says  Dr  Robinson,  to  de- 
mand "wages  that  allow  for  Increasing  tax 
rates  and  the  Inflation  that  their  o^-n  In- 
creasing wage  rates  cause. 

B.\LANCE   Otm   POWEB 

Any  attempt  to  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram for  survival  will  have  to  face  up  to  the 
restructuring  of  pwwer  within  the  U.S.  It 
win  have  to  consider  bringing  unions  under 
the  antitrust  la"ws. 

Its  urgent  that  we  restore  "balance  to  the 
collective  bargaining  process,"  says  Philip  D. 
Block  Jr  ,  chairman.  Inland  Steel  Co  .  Chi- 
cago. "The  excessive  Labor  settlemeits  of  re- 
cent years  have  been  products  of  monopoly 
labor  p>ower  and  practices  which  have  over- 
whelmed the  bargaining  process  These  prac- 
tices have  been  fostered  by  an  indulgent  pub- 
lic attitude  toward  labor  unions,  and  by  the 
Implicit  support  of  Congress  and  many  gov- 
ernmental agencies."' 

At  the  same  time,  any  strategy  for  sur- 
vival will  have  to  Include  an  evaluation  of 
our  antitrust  laws  and  their  Impact  on  the 
comprt;ilveiiess  of  US  firnvs  ""Where  there 
has  been  pressure  from  Imports,  It  makes 
seii.se  to  allow  more  mergers.  "  aays  Harald 
B  Malmgren.  president.  Malmgren  Inc  Anti- 
trust policy   that  prevented  mergers  In  the 


textile  Industry,  which  would  have  benefited 
smaller  firms  by  their  abaorptlon  Into  larger 
firms  with  financial  resources,  "was  a  stupid- 
ity."" believes  Mr  Malmgren.  who  was  a  high 
level  trade  expert  In  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration 

"TTiere  are  many  things  we  might  like  to 
di  in  the  way  of  mergers  and  acquisitions  to 
give  us  more  efficient  operations  that  we  are 
precluded  from  doing."  aays  W.  Michael 
Blumenthal.  president   Bendlx  Corp  ,  Detroit 

"We  need  Uj  revaluat.e  antitrust  policy  In 
terms  of  multlnatkuial  operations."  says 
Robert  BJork,  chairman.  MacKay-Shlelds 
Economic  Inc.,  New  York.  "We  need  a  more 
relaxed  and  realistic  .approach  We  need  to 
determine  If  we  need  exemptions  to  enable 
American  firms  to  compete  abroad  on  an 
equal     basis    " 

DESIGN    LAWS    roB    COMPETmVENES.S 

Tlie  antitrust  laws  try  to  encourage  effi- 
ciency, and  this  does  not  run  agalivst  the 
notion  of  an  expanding  world  market,  argues 
a  Justice  Dept  spokesman  TTiere  Is  not  a 
direct  correlation  between  company  size  and 
efficiency.  The  efficiency  thats  encouraged 
by  U  S  antitrust  laws  will  help  make  for  suc- 
cess In  world  markets 

But  laws  designed  to  foster  competition 
within  our  national  botindarles  arent  work- 
ing in  world  competition  Perhaps  they  give 
too  much  support  to  firms  that  arent  com- 
petitive. 

One  possible  reason  sonie  of  the  foreign 
economies  are  stronger  than  ours,  says  Mr 
Grymes  of  Koppera.  Is  that  their  profit  motive 
Is  even  stronger  'The  weak  and  nonprofit- 
able  companies  are  stripped  away  and  the 
available  energy  and  money  are  guided  Into 
the  planned  and  profitable  companies  In  a 
free  enterprise  system  only  the  strong  com- 
panies are  supposed  to  survive.  But  in  the 
U.S.,  we  protect  the  weak  and  hamstring  the 
strong  through  a  variety  of  anf.tnist  laws  " 

THREAT  VPOn   THREAT 

Deterioration  of  the  proper  climate  for  In- 
dustry In  the  U  8  has  led  to  a  development 
that  Is  as  frightening  to  son^e  as  the  threat 
from  foreign  producers  the  establishment  of 
manufactvirlng  facilities  by  U    S    firms. 

The  first  wave  of  U  S  owned  facilities 
abroad  represented  an  attempt  to  get  a  share 
of  the  world  market  that  we  rould  not  reach 
via  exports  Our  high  labor  rates  tax  laws, 
and  other  burdens  had  already  handicapped 
us  In  producing  here  for  sale  abroad  The 
Jobs  that  such  an  opportunity  could  have 
praaented  were  already  lost 

But  of  greater  concern  today  Is  the  second 
wave — facilities  being  built  overseas  by  U.  8. 
firms  to  protect  their  markets  hpre  They 
have  been  forced  offshore  to  compete  with 
Imports  coming  Into  the  U  S  We  now  see 
Jobs  t>elng  created  abroad  rather  tlian  here 

••TTils  Is  an  early  wsri.lng  sign  that  our 
competitive  position  is  being  eroded."  says 
Harold  B.  Scott,  acting  assistant  secretary  of 
commerce  for  domestic  and  International 
business  "We  must  provide  as  competitive  a 
climate  here  as  Is  possible  .  .  a  climate  In 
which  It  will  be  economically  feasible  for 
companies  to  return  prriductlcr,  here." 

Our  laws,  policies  and  attitudes  are  bring- 
ing us  to  a  crisis  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
we  are  In  economic  danger—  tha"  h kindreds  of 
thousands  of  Jobs  are  being  Icwt  to  foreign 
competitors  or  to  the  overseas  manufacturing 
facilities  of  U    8    firms. 

We  must  face  these  truths: 

L<abor  can  secure  Jobs  only  if  we  have  a 
strong  economy. 

Our  society  can  tackle  ma.or  problems 
that  stand  In  the  way  of  greatness  only  If 
we  liave  an  Industrial  machine  big  enough 
to  deliver  the  solutions. 

Free  enterprise  can  survive  only  if  we  are 
enterprlslBg:  only  IX  we  do  all  the  Uilngs  that 
are  nAceaaary  to  make  ourselves  competitive. 
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Vnlem  we  form  a  "partnerahlp  of  pwirpoae" 
we  will  continue  to  work  at  cross  purposes 
and  achleva  none  ot  these  things. 

The  matiter  of  economic  competitiveness 
Is  not  a  problem  for  Industry  alone  Rather. 
It  Is  a  test  of  our  abUlty  to  organia*  our 
talents  and  resources  to  »crie  our  hc^es  for 
a  belter  life. 

What  we  need  Is  a  8trat«*ry  for  Survival. 

What  we  need  la  a  "partnership  of  pur- 
pose" among  government,  industry,  and 
labor  says  Jack  J  Carlson,  president.  Kaiser 
Steel  Corp..  Oakland.  Calif.  Each  segment  of 
the  economy  mu»t  be  willing  to  engage  in 
new  practices  Industry  must  Innovate  and 
stay  ahead  in  the  technology  race  Govern- 
meui  should  sliare  In  Uils  goa!  Labor  must 
search  for  new  ways  to  Increase  Ita  produc- 
tivity, he  believes. 

A  new  partnership  "is  unquestionably 
needed  Hi  the  decade  ahead  agrees  Mr. 
Scott.  "The  relaUonship  of  business  and 
government  wlU  be  much  more  Intimate 
Crovernment  has  tradlUonaily  functioned  as 
the  regulator.  In  the  future,  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  be  much  mort  sup- 
portive." 

Mr  Orymes  of  Koppers  says.  '"The  survival 
ot  each  part  of  our  system  may  indeed  de- 
pend upon  how  we  forge  an  alliance  among 
government,  business,  and  labor  It  will  only 
be  the  Interaction  of  theee  three  groups  that 
win  produce  a  system  that  is  tolerable  to  all 
three  and  is  a-orkable  and  profitable  for  ail." 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PHARMACIST  IN 
HMOS 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President  as  con- 
gressional attention  has  focused  on 
health  care  problems,  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  about  health 
maintenance  organizations  and  prepaid 
healthcare. 

Last  week  Dr.  Martin  Barr.  dean  of 
the  Wayne  State  University  College  of 
Pharmacy,  In  Detroit,  and  an  adviser  to 
the  Detroit  model  neighborhood  com- 
prehensive health  program,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee 
concerning  the  role  of  the  pharmacist  to 
health  maintenance  organizations  and 
other  patient-oriented  health  care  units. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Barr's  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  the  American  Association 
or  Colleges  or  Pharmact.  BErtjRE  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pttblic  WELrARi:,  US.  Senate. 
October  14.  1971 

Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. My  name  Is  Martiti  Ban.  I  am 
Dean  of  the  Wayne  State  University  Oollege 
of  Pharmacy  In  Detroit.  I  also  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Task  Force  on  Health  Care  Costs, 
Organization,  and  Delivery  of  Services  of  the 
Comprehensive  State  Health  Planning  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

This  statement  U  submitted  In  behalf  of 
the  American  Association  of  CoUeges  of 
Pharmacy,  which  conslsfts  of  74  schools  and 
colleger  of  pharmacy.  Seventy-three  of  the 
schools  are  located  In  44  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  the  remaining  school  is 
In  Puerto  Rico.  More  than  2,000  full-time 
and  part-time  teachers  were  engaged  In  the 
Instruction  of  approximately  19.000  under- 
graduate   and    3.100    graduate    students    in 

1970-71. 

Pharmacy  school  deans  and  faculty  mem- 
bers are  vitally  interested  in  comprehensive 
heaUh  service  organizations,  especially  the 
pharmaceutical  servloes  component.  Several 


deans  and  faculty  members  are  serving  their 
state  and  local  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning agencies  as  I  am  in  MlcIUgan.  I  wish  to 
explain  what  we  haw  done  and  plan  to  do 
in  Michigan  regarding  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive pharmaceuUcal  services  as  an 
integral  part  of  health  care.  However,  before 
I  do  that,  please  permit  me  to  explain  what 
I  believe  must  be  done  by  pharmacy  schools 
and  otlier  health  professions  schools  In  edu- 
cating their  students  If  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide truly  comprehensive  health  services  In 
CHSO's  or  HMOs  as  envisioned  by  S  703. 
S    837.  S.  935.  S    1182  and  S.  1301 

We  have  heard  much  at)out  a  health  team 
The  fact  Is  that  this  Is  generally  a  non-exist- 
ent concept  except  In  certain  Isolated  In- 
stances It  IS  a  goal  more  than  an  accomplish- 
ment It  Is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
when  the  health  team  Is  used  properly,  the 
result  is  more  efficient  use  of  various  talenu 
and  a  marked  improvement  In  health  care 
Two  examples  of  providers  of  this  efficiency 
and  improved  health  are  the  Veterans  Ad- 
nunlstratlon     and     the     Kalser-Permanente 

Plan 

The  efficiency  I  speak  about  U  the  result 
of  physicians  delegating  tasks  to  persons  hav- 
ing adequate,  sometimes  superior,  knowl- 
edge and  skills  In  certain  health  tasks,  as 
well  as  more  time.  The  physician  remains 
primarily  responsible  by  overseeing  the  en- 
tire health-care  process.  In  order  to  Increase 
the  utilization  of  pharmacists,  nurses,  so- 
cial workers  and  other  health  personnel, 
health-professions  schools  should  be  educat- 
ing their  students  to  rely  on  the  expertise 
of  their  fellow  health  professionals  This  can 
be  done  best  by  Including  In  their  curricula 
clinical  education  involving  the  full  health- 
care team  on  a  truly  Interdisciplinary  basis. 

At  Wayne  State  University  College  of  Phar- 
macy, provision  U  made  for  providing  pa- 
tient-centered clinical  experiences  for  our 
students  The  CoUege  has  working  arrange- 
ments with  Providence  and  Slnal  Hospitals 
and  with  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Michi- 
gan and  Detroit  General  Hospital.  In  addi- 
tion the  College  has  arrangements  with  fif- 
teen community  pharmacies  to  provide  clini- 
cal experiences 'at  the  community  level.  The 
College  Is  also  working  with  the  Model 
Neighborhood  Comprehensive  Health  Pro- 
gram, inc.  sponsored  by  the  Model  Neighbor- 
hood Agency  of  the  City  of  Detroit.  This  pro- 
gram is  Uuly  a  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation (HMO). 

In  the  great  majority  of  clinical  experi- 
ences provided,  students  are  placed  In  direct 
contact  with  other  members  of  the  patient- 
rare  team  In  a  hospital  setting  in  order  to 
develop  an  Insight  Into  disease  processes 
and  their  treatment,  and  to  learn  modern 
concepts  of  a  pharmacists  role  In  total  pa- 
tient care.  The  students  participate  In  pa- 
tient rottnds  at  which  time  they  become 
sensitized  to  the  patient  as  a  human  being 
with  all  his  social,  emotional  and  economic 
problems;  observe  and  discuss  the  major  dis- 
ease entitles;  develop  expertise  In  drug  ther- 
apy regimens  and  the  methodology  of  opti- 
mum drug  choice:  learn  to  take  patient  drug 
admission  histories  and  how  to  take  part  In 
patient  discharge  consultations  as  they  con- 
cern their  drug  regimens;  learn  to  utilize 
medication  profiles  and  adverse  drug  reaction 
systems  for  monitoring  such  things  as  drug- 
drug,  drug-food,  and  drug-laboratory  test  In- 
compatibilities; and  develop  expertise  in  in- 
service  clinical  education  programs  for  other 
health   professionals. 

Clinical  experience  Is  received  by  students 
in  most  pharmacy  schools.  We  believe  this 
will  markedly  demonstrate  to  all  health  pro- 
feseions  students  that  true  team  work  bene- 
fits patient  care. 

Educating  the  physician  of  tomorrow  In 
the  same  clinical  en-vlponment  used  for  edu- 
cating patient-oriented  pharmacists  and 
other  health  profeaatons  personnel  will  allow 
the  medical  student  to  make  early  obeerva- 


tlons  regarding  the  value  of  these  health 
professionals  and  wUl  result  in  his  develop- 
ing a  pattern  of  practice  which  will  allow 
for   better  utilization  of  his  expertise 

Additionally,  tb«  interdisciplinary  educa- 
tion provided  by  means  of  a  clinical  facility 
will  bring  medical  and  other  health  profes- 
sions students  together  and  allow  each  to 
strengthen  the  education  of  the  other  For 
example,  while  pharmacy  students  contribute 
their  knowledge  m  the  realm  of  drug  therapy, 
the  association  of  medical  students  with 
pharmacy  students  will  reinforce  the  funda- 
mentals of  patient  care  as  It  relates  to  drug 
applications  and  piolnt  out  the  t\-pe  of  drug 
information  which  Is  most  needed  by  physl- 
ciaiis  in  caring  for  patients. 

Only  in  a  clinical  setting  will  students  of 
the  various  health  p»rofessions  develop  the 
habit  of  working  together.  Based  on  this 
learning  together,  it  Is  hoped  that  the  physi- 
cian will  seek  out  other  health  professionals, 
Including  the  pharmacist,  for  their  special 
contributions  to  paUent  care. 

In  addition  to  exercising  professic«ial  judg- 
ment and  respontibUity  in  patient  care, 
pharmacy  students  must  recognize  the  Influ- 
ence of  physical,  social,  emotional,  and  eco- 
nomic factors  m  disease  before  they  can 
contribute  effectively  in  total  rehabilitation 
programs.  Therefore,  the  emphasis  on  the 
educational  programs  In  pharmacy  for  the 
future  must  necessarily  take  place  within 
the  environs  of  a  clinical  facility  together 
with  other  health  professioris  students 

Among  health-CAre  teams  In  a  clinical  fa- 
cility, pharmacy  students  can  Interact  with 
health  practitioners  in  providing  drug  In- 
formation and  liave  the  opportunity  to  guide 
patients  in  the  proper  use  of  prescribed  and 
non -prescribed  drugs.  Such  interaction  can 
be  accomplished  by  allowing  pharmacy  stu- 
dents to  gradually  asstime  responsibility  In 
drug-related  areas  of  patient  care  Starting 
out  with  determining  the  drug  history  of  pa- 
tients, the  pharmacy  student  can  progres- 
sively learn  to  correlate  drug  therapy  with 
specific  clinical  conditions,  allowing  him  to 
identify  potential  drug  Induced  problems  to 
the  p)olnt  where  the  student  Is  actively  In- 
volved In  physician  and  patient  consulta- 
tions. Such  experience  will  equip  the  phar- 
macist to  provide  the  physician  with  reason- 
able alternatives  to  assure  optimum  drug 
therapy  with  minimal  side  effects  and  thus 
constructively  support  the  physician's  goals 
In  drug  therapy. 

It  Is  my  Arm  beUef  that  pharmacy  students 
must  fJso  undertake  part  of  their  academic 
training  In  community  pharmacy  facilities 
where  they  will  have  the  oM>ortunlty  to  ap- 
ply their  academic  and  clinical  knowledge 
at  the  practical  community  level.  Indeed 
meet  cKf  the  last  year  of  their  educational 
training  should  consist  of  clinical  experi- 
ences m  an  institutional  and  community  set- 
ting, and,  in  addition,  efforts  must  also  be 
made  to  expwse  pharmacy  students  to  the 
clinical  environment  early  in  th^r  academic 
programs. 

In  preparing  their  students  for  pharma- 
ceutical practice  in  the  1970s  aJid  beyond, 
pharmacy  schools  have  the  responslbuity  to 
educate  future  pharmacists  to  serve  as  effec- 
tive mMnbers  of  the  health-care  team  and  to 
collaborate  even  more  than  heretofore  "with 
physicians  and  other  health  professionals. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  unjust  to  our  clii- 
zenry,  the  pharmacy  jKxrfeaslon,  the  phar- 
macy profeaslon,  the  pharmacy  students,  and 
the  hecLlth  objectives  of  the  Nation. 
Boix  or  PHaaMACFtrriCAL  idccation  in  De- 
troit's MODKL  NEIGHBORHOOD  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE   HEAl,"rH    PaOCRAM,    tNC. 

The  Health  CouncU  of  the  Model  Neigh- 
borhood planned  for  and  implemented  a 
comprehonslve  liealth-care  program  for  a 
specl&ed  population  of  residents,  A  contract 
was  agreed  to  which  calls  for  ths  Model 
Neighborhood    Caciprehenalve   Health    Pro- 
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gram.  Inc.  (MNC?HP.  Inc.)  to  provide  sped- 
flMl  sflrvlc««  tor  a  apedfled  number  o(  en- 
roUeea  a.t  a  spedfled  yearly,  pre-paid  ooatt. 

MNCHP,  Inc.  agreed  to  establish  a  facility, 
provide  azntntlatory  medical  care  and  other 
allied  health  services  directly,  or  arrange  for 
care  and  services  for  the  enrolled  peculation 
with  other  providers  and  community  re- 
sourcee  through  sub-contracts. 

The  MNCHP  presently  makes  available 
comprehensive  health  care  services  to  the 
9,500  citizens  who  have  been  enrolled  by  resi- 
dent agents,  klodem  and  comprehensive 
health  care  services  await  the  citizen  at  the 
clinic  Including  services  In  the  areas  of:  gen- 
eral and  specialty  medical,  surgical,  iiedlatrlc, 
obstetrical  and  mental  health  services;  re- 
habilitative services,  diagnostic  testing:  so- 
cial work  services;  hoapltallzatloo  followed 
by  convalescent  and  home  care;  nutritional; 
pharmaceutical;  and  emergency  verwXons.  In- 
cluding ambxilance  service  Health  care  Items 
such  as  Immunizations,  eye  examinations 
&nd  eye  glasses  as  well  as  prosthetic  appli- 
ances are  also  provided  although  dental  serv- 
ices have  not  as  ywt  been  Included. 

Having  been  awarded  the  Health  Council 
contract  to  provide  comprehensive  health 
services,  MNCHP,  Inc  ,  a  non-proflt  health 
services  corporation  directed  by  Dr  Thomas 
M.  Batchelor.  approached  the  health  pro- 
fessions schools  of  Wayne  State  Unlveralty 
refiuestlng  each  tu  provide  a  specific  pro- 
gram assuring  optimum  professional  services 
to  the  Model  Neighborhood  enrolled  popu- 
lation 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  of  Wayne  State 
University  became  Involved  In  the  MNCHP 
early  In  its  Inception  In  contributing  to  the 
development  of  this  program,  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  planned  a  unique  type  of  phar- 
nxaceutlcal  service  to  be  provided  enrolled 
citizens  through  participating  community 
pharmacies  with  the  College  retaining  the 
right  to  Implement  and  audit  pharmaceu- 
tical service  programs.  We  believe  there  Is 
every  Indication  that  we  are  providing  high 
qiallty  pharmacevitlcal  services  which  are 
dignified,  available,  and  accessible  to  the  en- 
rolled population  and  that  such  services  can 
be  provided  through  a  plan  utilizing  com- 
munity pharmacies.  The  goal  In  providing 
service  through  community  pharmacies  Is  to 
provide  a  personal  type  of  service  which  Is 
available  to  the  public  because  it  Is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  patient's  home 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  Is  Involved  In  the 
MNCHP  because  It  believes  that  the  College, 
as  a  social  Institution,  must  keep  Its  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  the  community  especially  as 
far  as  health  needs  of  the  citizens  are  con- 
cerned Only  through  proper  Identification  of 
these  needs  can  health  professions  schools 
continuously  redesign  their  educational  pro- 
grams to  prepare  health  practitioners  who 
are  capable  of  adequately  providing  for  the 
health-care  needs  of  society  In  keeping  with 
this  philosophy,  the  College  recognizes  that 
pharmaceutical  education  and  service  must 
be  planned  and  provided  for  together — one 
cannot  be  segregated  from  the  other  without 
detriment  to  society  and  to  the  education 
and  p>reparatlon  of  pharmacy  students  who 
win   one   day   provide  service  to  the  public. 

It  Is  the  belief  of  the  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity College  of  Pharmacy  that  it  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  reflect  the  health  needs  of  society 
In  Its  educational  programs.  Obviously,  this 
requires  Involvement  on  the  part  of  faculty 
and  students  with  the  design  and  delivery  of 
meaningful  pharmaceutical  services  within 
the  community  This.  In  turn.  Involves  faoe- 
to-face  Interaction  of  faculty  and  students 
with  participating  pharmacists,  other  health- 
care professionals,  and  patients  who  either 
seek,  or  avoid,  health-care  services  based  on 
the  streas  of  dally  living  and  certain  other 
psychoooclologlcal  factors. 

Geographically.  Wayne  State  University 
College  of  Pharmacy  Ls  located  In  the  most 
heavily     populated     metropolitan     area     In 


Michigan  which  lies  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Model  Nalghborhood.  The  urban  poor 
of  this  section  of  the  City  of  Detroit  make 
up  a  large  portion  of  the  36  million  urban 
poor  of  our  nation  who  are  experiencing  4—8 
times  the  Incidence  of  such  chronic  health 
conditions  as  heart  disease,  hypertension, 
arthritis  and  visual  Impairments.  Illnesses 
such  as  these  are  both  a  basic  cause  of,  as 
well  as  an  Indirect  result  of,  unemployment, 
poor  education,  poor  housing,  delinquency, 
and  crime.  It  Is  a  well  known  fact  that, 
among  others,  the  maternal  mortality  rate, 
the  infant  mortality  rate,  and  the  Incidence 
of  tuberculosis  Is  much  higher  In  the  Model 
Neighborhood  than  In  the  rest  of  the  City 
of  Detroit, 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  painstakingly 
prepared  its  proposal  to  Dr  Batchelor's  group 
fi^  the  provision  of  pharmaceutical  services 
stipulating  community  pharmacies  as  the 
source  for  providing  pharmaoeutlcal  services 
because  the  College  believes  that  It  has  an 
obligation  to  motivate  and  assl&t  community 
pharmacists  to  upgrade  their  services  to  a 
level  where  they  are  comprehensive,  digni- 
fied and  available  The  College  bedleves  that 
as  a  social  Institution  its  obligation  to  the 
profession  and  to  the  public  that  sui>ports 
Its  existence  is  to  assist  community  practi- 
tioners, not  only  through  continuing  educa- 
tion program*,  but  through  Involvement  In 
the  creation  of  Innovative  pharmaceutical 
service  programs  to  provide  on-site  consulta- 
tion to  pharmacy  practitioners  regarding 
the  techniques  Involved  In  providing  gentilne 
p   tlent  consultant  services 

Now,  let  us  explain  In  greater  detail  the 
fundamental  structure  of  the  profx>sal  de- 
veloped by  the  Wayne  State  University  Ool- 
lege  of  Pharmacy  and  which  now  exists  In 
the  form  of  a  formalized  contract  between  the 
MNCHP.  Inc.  and  the  College  The  proposal 
was  based  on  the  sincere  conviction  that  the 
provision  of  pharmaceutical  services,  as  an 
Integral  part  of  health  care,  la  a  right  of 
every  citizen.  It  was.  therefore,  the  Intent 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  In  developing  its 
proposal  to  guarantee  a  type  of  phannaceutl- 
cal  service  within  the  Model  Neighborhood 
which  Will  reach  every  age  bracket  and  need 
of  the  population 

The  five  elements  of  the  contract  which 
will  be  discussed  In  greater  detail  are 

1  The  appointment  of  a  College  of  Phar- 
macy faculty  member  as  a  full-time  Director 
of  Pharmaceutical  Services   for  the  MNOHP 

2  The  utilization  of  community  pharma- 
cies for  the  provision  of  pharmaceutical  serv- 
ices to  the  enrolled  Model  Neighborhood  pop- 
ulation. 

3  The  potential  for  future  development  of 
a  Pharmaceutical  Services  Corporation. 

4  The  development  of  a  Model  Cities 
Pharmaceutical  Services  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

5.  Reimbursement  to  participating  phar- 
macists on  a  capitation  basis 

Initial. y,  a  full-time  faculty  member  was 
appointed  as  Director  of  Pharmaceutical 
Services  for  the  MNOHP,  Inc,  whose  salary 
is  paid  In  full  by  It  In  essence,  the  role  of 
the  Director  of  Pharmaceutical  Services  Is 
to  Identify  the  pharmaceutical  needs  of  the 
enrolled  population,  develop,  ooordlnate  and 
continuously  up-date  programs  evolving 
from  established  population  needs.  The  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Director  Include  such 
roles  as  seeking  among  over  thirty  commu- 
nity pharmacies  located  within  the  Model 
Neighborhood  area  those  which  desire  to  co- 
operate In  the  program  and  who  are  willing 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  participation. 

Another  aerylce  provided  by  the  Director 
of  Pharmaoeutlcal  Services  la  to  aasiet  par- 
ticipating oommunlty  pharmacists  In  the 
development  of  patient  profiles  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  adequate  data  on  drugs  so 
that  potential  drugs  Interactions  and  adverse 
drug  reactions  may  be  detected  and  pre- 
vented   All  of   the  seven  pharmacies  partlc- 


lp>atlng  In  the  program  to-date  are  utilizing 
a  standard  patient  profile  form  designed  by 
the  Director  of  Pharmaceutical  Serrloes  and 
provided  by  MNCHP,  Inc.,  and,  additionally, 
have  been  supplied  with  a  set  of  medication 
profile  cards  on  approxlnuitely  50  medications 
for  use  In  drug  surveillance  These  deal  with 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  most  widely  pre- 
scribed medicinal  agents.  TTiese  medication 
profile  cards  are  periodically  being  enlarged 
and  ujxlated  The  first  cards  printed  rep- 
resent months  of  arduous  research  on  the 
part  of  certain  members  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  faculty  In  developing  a  reliable  set 
of  drug  surveillance  guidelines  from  a  hor- 
rendous compilation  of  often  contradictory 
and  unreliable  adverse  drug  reaction  litera- 
ture which  has  been  published  ever  the  past 
several  years  The  College  recognizee  that 
there  are  many  factors  which  must  be  con- 
sidered before  communicating  a  potential 
adverse  drug  reaction  to  a  prescribing  physi- 
cian and  for  this  reason  has  carefully  de- 
signed the  format  of  the  medication  profile 
cards  to  include  a  section  on  the  apparent 
clinical  significance  of  reported  reactions. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  contract 
between  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  the 
MNCHP.  Inc  Is  that  the  Director  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Services  Is  obtained  to  monitor  the 
type  of  pharmaceutical  services  provided  by 
the  participating  community  pharmacies. 
Auditing  techniques  already  Implemented  in- 
clude on-site  visits  to  participating  phar- 
macies to  review  patient  profiles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  notliig  where  adverse  dr-jg  reactions 
have  been  detected  and  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prescrlber  Monthly  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  participating  pharmacies  In- 
clude a  listing  of  the  numbers  3f  reactions 
detected.  To  encourage  pharmacies  to  make 
adequate  use  of  these  medication  profile 
cards,  statistics  on  the  number  if  potential 
adverse  drug  reactions  actually  detected  per 
100  prescriptions  presented  to  each  parti- 
cipating pharmacy  are  being  collected,  coded 
and  tabulated  by  the  Director  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Services  on  a  monthly  basis  and  cir- 
culated to  the  participating  pharmacies. 

Within  the  MNCHP,  Inc  .  the  faculty-ap- 
pointed Director  of  Pharmaceutical  Services 
has  an  office  although  most  of  his  time  Ls 
spent  at  a  second  desk  provided  within  the 
physicians'  office  area  Within  the  clinic,  the 
Director's  primary  role  Is  one  of  liaison  be- 
tween participating  community  pharmacies 
and  the  physicians  who  staff  the  clinic  Pub- 
lication of  a  periodic  bulletin,  informing  phy- 
sicians and  nursing  personnel  of  new  drugs, 
participation  In  staff  meetings,  and  continu- 
ous education  programs  for  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  Involved  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
Involvement  as  a  staff  educator  Involves  pro- 
grams initiated  for  residents  of  the  commu- 
nity designated  as  resident  agents  and 
presently  employed  by  the  Hea.th  Council 
to  Instruct  them  on  methods  of  detecting 
drug  related  problems  within  the  homes  of 
the  enrolled  population  Resident  agents 
need  to  be  made  aware  of  possible  adrerse 
dr\ig  reactions  commonly  due  to  drugs  pre- 
scribed fi>r  patients  with  a  diagnosis  of  such 
diseases  as  during  pregnancy. 

In  developing  comprehensive  pharmaceuti- 
cal services,  the  emphasis  of  concern  for  each 
patient  begins  at  the  moment  of  his  entry 
Into  the  system.  A  patient  drug  history  is 
taken  by  the  clinic  adml»lon  clerk  for  each 
new  patient.  One  copy  of  the  form  goes  with 
the  patient  to  the  oommunlty  pharmacy 
selected  by  the  patient  to  serve  as  his  family 
pharmacy  and  the  second  drug  history  form 
Is  retained  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  pa- 
tient's record.  Bvery  effort  Is  made  to  en- 
courage patlenu  to  select  a  participating 
pharmacy  close  to  his  home  so  that  the  pa- 
tient and  pharmacist  will  astabllah  a  close 
relationship  which  wUl  foster  genuine  con- 
sultation services. 

The  pharmaceutical  service  program  al«o 
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reaulres  that  the  Director  of  Pharmaceutical 
^vlces  assist  participating  community 
^armacles  In  providing  drug  use  and  misuse 
illks  to  the  citizens  residing  within  the  com- 
munity closest  to  each  participating  phar- 
macy Recently,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Doc- 
tor of  Pharmacy  student  from  the  College, 
this  program  began  to  be  Implemented  for 
the  Model  Cities  residents  Since  a  majority 
of  pharmacists  practicing  in  the  seven  par- 
ticipating pharmacies  have  not  been  Involved 
in  inner  city  educational  programs  of  this 
type  the  Director  of  Pharmaceutical  Services 
and'the  students  are  beginning  the  program 
by  preparing  sample  talks  for  school  children. 
Initially,  the  talks  were  given  by  the  DU-ector 
and  the  students  with  pharmaclsU  from  the 
participating  pharmacies  observing.  It  U  now 
planned  that  the  participating  pharmacies 
will  assume  responsibility  for  providing  these 

talks. 

In  essence,  the  description  just  given  pro- 
vides you  with  a  somewhat  sketchy  outline 
of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  faculty- 
appointed  Director  of  Pharmaceutical  Serv- 
ices Time  does  not  permit  a  lengthy  descrip- 
tion of  his  responsibilities  for  providing 
quality  pharmaceuticals  for  use  within  the 
clinic,  for  describing  his  Involvement  In  Im- 
munization programs  and  health  education 
programs  for  clinic  patients  waiting  to  see 
physicians,  or  the  cooperative  relationship 
established  with  the  clinic's  laboratory  de- 
partment for  the  effectve  screening  of  drugs 
which  might  Interfere  with  diagnostic  tests 
prescribed  for  patients. 

The  contract  between  the  MNCHP.  Inc. 
and  Wayne  State  University  was  formally  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  October  1970.  It  Is  planned  that  the 
contract  If  each  participating  pharmacy  will 
be  Identical  In  principle  to  that  of  the  Di- 
rector because  each  pharmacy  Is  required  to 
provide  all  the  services  corresponding  to 
these  outimed  in  the  contract  of  the  Univer- 
sity— the  only  difference  being  that  the  Di- 
rector of  Pharmaceutical  fiervlces  advises,  as- 
sists m  Implementation,  and  audits  the  fol- 
lowing services  provided  by  the  participat- 
ing pharmacies,  Including: 

1.  consultation  services  to  enrolled  citizens 
on  both  prescription  and  non-prescrlptlon 
medications 

2.  development  of  a  patient  medication 
profile  for  each  patient  assigned  to  a  par- 
ticipating pharmacy 

3.  utilization  of  the  medication  profile 
cards  for  use  in  drug  surveillance  provided 
by  the  College  of  Pharmacy  for  the  detec- 
tion and  prevention  of  adverse  drug  reac- 
tions 

4.  participation  In  drug  use  and  abuse 
education  programs  for  citizens  living  within 
the  area  assigned  to  the  participating  com- 
munity pharmacy 

5  submission  of  monthly  reports  on  pa- 
tient services  provided  and  a  willingness  to 
participate  In  professional  audits  conducted 
by  the  Director  of  Pharmaceutical   Services. 

Until  fairly  dependable  estimates  of  an- 
nual prescription  fees  per  patient  can  be 
determined,  participating  pharmacUU  will 
continue  to  be  reimbursed  on  a  %2  25  pro- 
fessional fee  per  prescription  It  Is  the  plan 
that  as  experience  Is  gained,  participating 
pharmacies  will  be  reimbursed  on  a  capita- 
tion basis  which  will  then  permit  acknowl- 
edging pharmacists  for  their  services  rather 
than  for  Just  filling  prescription  orders  which 
Is  the  case  with  most  other  programs. 

An  additional  concept  of  the  pharmaceu- 
tical program  In  the  Model  Neighborhood 
represents  the  effort  of  the  College  In  estab- 
lishing a  pharmaceutical  advisory  committee 
composed  of  60  per  cent  Model  Nelghl>orhood 
residents,  including  representatives  from  the 
Model  Neighborhood  Health  CouncU,  and  40 
per  cent  pharmacists,  some  of  whom  come 
from  outside  of  the  Model  Neighborhood 
area  It  Is  believed  that  the  citizen  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  will  be  of  consider- 


able value  in  recommending  not  only  the 
t>-pes  of  educational  programs  most  needed 
by  the  citizens  but  also  by  specifically  Identi- 
fying groups  most  In  need  of  education  on 
drug  matters. 

How  can  we  assure  that  the  curricula  of 
our  colleges  of  pharmacy  are  relevant  and  in 
keeping  with  the  needs  of  society?  As  we 
see  It  there  Is  only  one  way— we  must  be- 
come involved  both  faculty  and  students.  In 
the  planning  and  Implementation  of  modern 
pharmaceutical  services  In  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  conrununlty  pharmacies  and. 
above  all.  In  Innovative  urban  area  programs 
where  the  need  is  so  great.  Only  through 
involvement  in  comprehensive  health -care 
programs  such  as  the  MNCHP  can  we  pre- 
pare pharmacists  to  serve  as  well-accllmated 
members  of  the  patient-care  team.  'To  M^y 
that  we  understand  the  pharmaceutical  needs 
of  the  urban  reside  m  and  yet  never  to  have 
observed,  or  helped  organize  the  supply  of 
these  needs,  limits  our  effectiveness  In  devel- 
ODine  the  pharmaceutical  services  and  edu- 
cational programs  which  are  relevant  and 
in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  public 

Mr  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  how  colleges  of  pharmacy 
are  preparing  their  students  to  take  part  In 
comprehensive  health-care  programs  as  full 
contributing  members  of  the  health-care 
team  in  the  interest  of  optimum  patient 
care  and  to  present  the  example  of  Wayne 
State  University  College  of  Pharmacy's  serv- 
ice to  the  citizens  in  Detroit's  Model  Neigh- 
borhood through  the  Model  Neighborhood 
Comprehensive  Health  Program^  Inc  We 
hope  that  other  CHSOs  or  HMO's  will  be 
truly  comprehensive  by  Including  compre- 
henJlve  pharmaceutical  services  We  believe 
that  we  are  fulfilling  our  responsibility  by 
educating  students  to  work  *t^f>  °*»^"„I^"^,- 
bers  of  the  health  team  in  these  organi- 
zations, we  win  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have  and  we  '"^^e  you 
and  the  Subcommittee  to  visit  our  program 
at  your  convenience 


THE  US.  PASSPORT  OFFICE 


Mr  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  U.S.  Passport  Office  had  to 
make  another  move.  This  time  it  was  to 
1425  K  Street  NW..  where  now.  I  beUeve, 
it  is  well  set  up  and  serving  the  public  as 
usual.  This  was  the  fourth  move  for  the 
Pa.ssport  Office  since  1955. 

One  thing  that  impressed  me  in  con- 
nection with  the  move  was  that  the  Office 
continued  to  function  As  it  happened.  I 
had  a  very  involved  passport  situaUon 
for  a  constituent.  Work  proceeded  on 
this  and  the  results  were  most  satis- 
factory. All  of  this,  however,  is  character- 
Lstic  of  the  Passport  Office  under  the 
efficient  and  effective  operation  carried 
on  by  Miss  Frances  Knight,  the  head  of 
that  Office. 

Because  of  the  very  fine  job  done  by 
the  employees  of  the  Passport  Office  in 
connection  with  this  latest  move.  Miss 
Knight  Issued  a  memorandum  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  memorandum  and  a 
news  article  from  the  Sun  of  October  4 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

During  the  many  years  that  Miss 
Knight  has  been  the  Director  of  this  Of- 
fice I  have  many  times  had  to  call  on  her 
for  help.  It  has  always  been  rendered 
cheerfully,  efficiently,  and  most  satis- 
factorUy.  I  wish  to  Uke  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  thanks  and  my  commenda- 
tion to  Miss  Knight  and  those  who  work 
With  her  in  the  Passport  Office. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  „  ,„, 

To:  Employees  of  the  Passport  Office  located 

In  Washington  DC 
Prom:  Frances  O    Knight.  Director 
Subject :  Move  of  the  Passport  Office  from  the 
New    Executive   Office   Bunding   to   1426 
K  Street  NW. 
The  Passport  Office  has  Just  completed  its 
fourth  physical  move  since  1955    Each  time 
the  Job   gets  bigger   and  harder   on   aU   our 
employees    but    we    are    most    fortunate    In 
having  a  large  contingent  of  dedicated  mem- 
bers of  the  Passport  Office  family  who  plan 
and  work  and  worry  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
The   move   which   started    Tuesday    night, 
September  28.  1971.  proceeded  smoothly  until 
its  completion  Sunday  noon   Considering  the 
volume  of  the  move.  Its  success  can  be  con- 
sidered nothing  short  of  phenomenal    It  en- 
tailed the  vacating  of  60.000  square  feet  ol 
space  and  the  identifying,  moving  ana  place- 
ment  of    1,960   file   cabinets   containing   over 
11.500.000    active    passport    application    files. 
These  files  weighed  over  300  tons;  the  corre- 
spondence and  record  files  weighed  over  60 
tons    In   addition,   385    pieces   of   machinery 
were   involved   and   4  400   items   of    furniture 
such  as  desks,  chairs,  tables  and  bookcases. 

Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the  staff  the 
Passport  Office  continued  accepting  passport 
apphcatlons,  issuing  passports,  answering 
telephone  and  man  inquiries  and  maintained 
contact  with  our  ten  field  agencies  until  the 
close  of  business  Friday.  October  1,  1971.  We 
opened  for  business  at  8:45  am  at  our  new 
quarters  on  Monday,  October  4.  1971,  amid 
packing  cases  and  wiring  The  first  passport 
applicant  was  handled  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently 

Thanks  to  round  the  clock  cooperation  of 
the  staff  m  the  main  artery  of  our  opera- 
tion—the Passport  Office  File  Boom— the 
files  were  in  place  and  In  order  and  operative 
over  the  week-end  Several  employees  stayed 
with  the  move  throughout  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday nights,  without  sleep  in  order  to  make 
sure  'that  Passport  Offic*  records  and  file* 
were  placed  In  proper  order 

Unfortunately,  medals  are  not  issued  for 
this  kind  of  selflessness  But  we  all  owe  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
naUonal  office  who  have  spent  long  hours 
packing,  mo^'lng  supervising  and  unpacking 
the  hundreds  of  cartons,  cases  and  furnish- 
ings which  make  up  our  official  tooU  and  l>e- 
longings, 

CongratulaUons  to  all  of  you  for  a  Job 
well  done. 


[From  the  Sun,  Monday,  Oct.  4,  19711 
Passport  Office  Takes  *  Trip 

Washtn-oton  — The  United  States  Passport 
Office  opens  for  business  at  a  new  headquar- 
ters today,  a  move  not  altogether  pleasing  to 
its  director.  Prances  Knight. 

•  We  were  told  this  was  to  be  our  perma- 
nent residence  ■  Miss  Knight  recalled  as  she 
surveyed  the  dismantling  of  her  old  office. 

About  4.400  pieces  of  office  furniture  were 
on  Uieir  way  to  their  new  home  three  blocks 
awav. 

It  Is  the  fourth  nUgratlon  by  the  Passport 
Office  since  Miss  KrUght.  a  vivacious  woman 
with  a  reputation  for  adnUrasrtrailve  effi- 
ciency and  Ufflng  with  her  superiors,  took 
over  16  years  ago 

The  passport  operation  last  shifted  four 
years  ago  from  the  State  Department  build- 
ing in  Washington's  Foggy  Bottom  area  to  a 
new  federal  office  building  Just  around  the 
corner  from  the  White  House. 

But  now.  Miss  Knight  aays,  the  expanding 
execuuve  offices  under  the  Whit*  House  need 
more  space  nearby  and  the  paasport  agency 
bad  to  go 

"You   cant   really  be  oppoaed  to  it,     ab» 
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B&ld  of  Uie  shift.  Sh«  !urt«d  h«r  group  was 
tiie  oniy  Qon-Whjt«  Uuuse  ageucy  In  tbe 
old  building. 

But  'I'm  sure  It's  expensive  any  time  you 
move."  she  oonxmented 

Mlsa  Knight  oflfered  no  p>recls«  flgnre  on 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  Others  eutlmaled 
the  expense  ax  up  tti  $1  5  million  or  morr. 
oountlixg  Ume  lost  by  the  365  people  wi>rklng 
In  the  passport  operation 

The  agency  accepts  applications  from  the 
public  for  UJ3  passports  and  produces  the 
documents  Sluce  Its  fees  run  higher  than 
ltd  eipeases.  It   turns  In  a  profit  each  yeor 

Passport  applications  are  currently  run- 
ning some  26  per  cent  above  a  year  ago,  otB- 
clais  said  They  figure  this  Is  mainly  be- 
cause plummeting  ajr  fares  are  enticing  more 
Americans  Into  overseas  travel. 

Miss  Knight  promised  no  delay  in  passport 
pr(x:»sstn^  from  her  move  to  the  new  quar- 
ters in  a  cacnmerclal  location  at  1425  K 
street.  N  W 

"That  I  can  guarantee."  she  said 


DANGEROUS  PROLIFERATION  OP 
MEDICINK  CABINET  STIMULANTS 
ANT>  SEDATIVES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  Piesident.  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  and  said  recently 
about  the  problem  of  ding  addiction. 
Statistics  have  shown  that  there  are  a 
quarter  of  a  million  heroin  addicts  in 
the  United  States  today,  and  the  num- 
ber is  increasing  every  day.  The  problem 
is  further  maioiified  by  the  fact  that  the 
addict  victixuize.s  other  people  in  his 
search  for  money  to  support  his  habit. 

Hard  drug  addiction  is  indeed  a  .serious 
problem  Nearly  everyone  is  aware  of  this 
and  eflorLs  are  being  made  to  stop  its 
spread. 

But  a  problem  with  even  more  wide- 
spread impact  on  our  society  is  the  dan- 
gerous proliferation  of  medicine -cabinet 
stimulants  and  sedatives.  Pain-killing 
and  mood -altering  prescription  and  over- 
the-counter  drugs  are  being  misused  and 
overu.sed  to  an  alarming  extent  It  is 
crucial  that  we  consider  the  ultimate 
consequences  for  our  Nation  of  the 
escapist  attitude  which  produces  this 
drug  dependency 

In  thi.s  retrard.  I  *3s.  very  much  Im- 
pressed by  a  speech  on  this  problem 
given  by  the  di.stinRUi.vhed  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  'Mr  McIntyrei  on 
Monday.  September  27,  at  the  New 
Hampshire  Pharmaceutical  Association  s 
arjiual  meeting.  Extremely  critical  of 
drug  mdustry  advertising,  which  seems  to 
overpromote  drug  usage.  Mr  McIntyre 
asked  for  stricter  regulation  of  such 
advertising  and  for  citizens  to  tnlen.<rlfy 
their  fight  against  the  growing  de- 
pendency on  drugs  in  our  society. 

Because  I  believe  that  all  Senators 
will  be  Interested  in  hus  thought-pro- 
volung  speech,  I  ask  luianimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  Uie  Rscobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  Ui  be  printed  In  the  Recobd, 
as  lollops 

ttM.     IAcImTYKZ  S   RCM.AJtK.S    AT   NEW    IlilMFSHL&Z 

P!1<lbmju.i;utic'ai.         Assoc  i at ii.>N         Aunvm. 

hitXTIMC,    POBTHMOC'TH.    N-H  .    SCFTXMBEI    27 
THI    CHCMKTAJ.    rSAST 

President  Fortler  oOloers  and  members  of 
the  !««w  Rampehire  Pharmaceutica]  A«aocla- 
Uon.  g\ia»t6  ajMl  frteiMls 

I  wats  porticuiarly  happy  {,>  be  Uivlt«d  to 
fDux    cijQrenUU>a    liiio    year.    I    say    "partic- 


ularly" happy  becatise  the  tlnrUnx — «knd  the 
audleace — seem  moet  appropriate  to  the 
subject  I  want  to  discuss. 

I  .ipealc  ot  the  rooaway  prolUeratlou  of  the 
drug  ctilture  In  America. 

I  said  the  Umlng  and  the  audience  seemed 
particularly  appropriate.  Timing,  because  In- 
formation juat  now  tieglnnlng  tu  unfold  Is 
bringing  a  whole  new  dlmeu.slon  ta  the 
problem.  Audience.  be<rauie  >"ou.  of  all 
poople.  tjiiderstaiid  arid  apprevlat**  treai'hery 
as  wei.  as  the  mercy  of  drugs,  and  you  have 
been  lu  the  forefront  of  the  eflorts  to  alert 
the  general  public  to  both. 

So  1  would  hope.  then,  to  examine  the 
breadth  as  well  a£  the  depth  of  the  drug 
culture,  becauae  It  Is  uohappljy  true  that 
this  epidemic  disease  has  i\ov  spread  far 
beyt.nd  the  ctiuflnes  of  what  we  commonly 
call  itard  drug  addiction 

Man.  It  Is  often  said,  has  an  infinite  ca- 
pacity to  deceive  himself  .  .  particularly  In 
matters  that  trouble  him  personally. 

The  thesis  holds  that  man  prefers  to  duck 
the  painful  truth,  to  limit  his  attention  t<3 
symptoms  not  causes  to  make  superficial 
diagnoses  and  subscribe  to  any  ready  remedy 

And  sonietlnnes  the  ingenuity  employed  to 
dodge  hard  truth  Is  as  amusing  as  It  Is 
amazing. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  story  that  Illustrates 
this  point 

It  otMiceriis  a  man  who  was  sutTering  from 
a  monumental  hangover 

"NeTer  a4?aui.  '  he  told  a  friend  with  a 
similar  disposition  toward  overindulgence. 
"All  that  booze!  All  those  cigarettes!  Never 
again! 

"You  really  think  It  was  the  Ixxize  and  the 
cigarettes,  huh?"  said  the  friend. 

"What  else?"  onoaned  the  hung-over  gen- 
tlemat.. 

■Well."  said  his  friend.  "I  used  to  think  so. 
too  But  let  me  ask  you  this:  How  did  you 
feel  right  before  you  went  to  t>ed  last  night?" 

"Oh.  great!  I  was  really  having  a  swlngln' 
lime  " 

"And  how  did  you  feel  when  you  woke  up 
this  morning?" 

"Terrible    Couldn't   have   felt  worse." 

"But   you  never  had  a  drink  or  smoked  a 
cigarette  from  the  time  you  went  to  bed  till 
the  time  you  woke  up.  right?" 
Right  " 
Then  It  had  to  be  the  sleep  that  did  HI" 

(Pause) 

Now  I  told  this  story  to  point  up  the  not- 
so-funny  fact  that  we  seem  to  becoming  a 
people  who  want  the  least  painful  explana- 
tion >t  why  we  have  a  problem  and  seek — 
Indeed  deniand  —  the  quickest  possible  relief 
trom  everything  from  the  conBequenc«8  of 
o\ir  own  Indiscretions,  to  those  distresses 
whlcli  are  inevitable,  unavoidable  or  totally 
Incapable  of   being  r«lleved   In  60  seconds. 

It's  true  that  we  live  In  a  time  of  unprece- 
dented stress 

The  war  Inflation  Pollution  Widening 
fraps  of  strain  and  nUsiinderstandlng  l>etween 
generations,  groups,  and  races  And  perhaps 
most  of  all.  what  Alvln  Tofller  calls  "Pulure 
Shock,"  the  dl.sease  >)f  change  brought  on  by 
the  incredible  speed-up  lu  the  pace  of  living 
and   the  dernaiuls  upon  us. 

Now  Americans  have  always  been  under 
some  stress  and  emotional  strain  And  it  Is 
true  that  this  tension  has  been  unrelieved  In 
40  Tear^ 

But  we  used  to  cope  with  It  dIJTerenUy 

Back  In  the  late  Thirties  John  Barrymore 
onre  des>.'rlt>ed  us  as  the  only  people  on 
earth  who  could  buy  a  lifetime  supply  of 
aHplrin  for  a  dollar  .  and  use  It  up  In  two 

weeks 

But   today  well   today  a-e  cope  differ- 

ently Patience  and  aspirin  are  no  longer 
enough  Now  we  p<Tp  pill  after  pill  .  most 
of  them  developed  atid  promoted  sine*  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

80  wnile  It  Is  true  that  today  we  are  buf- 
feted Liy  life  as  w«  hav«  nsvar  been  bafurs,  U 


ts  also  trie  tliat  we  are  falsely  comforted  as 
we  have  never  t>een  before 

So  ratlier  than  being  philosophical  about 
the  generation  gap,  or  taking  patient,  posi- 
tive action  to  close  It.  we  of  my  generation  get 
uptight   about   it  so   uptight   that  some 

of  us  fall  for  the  blandishments  of  any- 
thing— Plorlnal.  for  Instance — that  promises 
quick  escape  from  tlie  tension- 

.^nd  at  a  time  when  much  of  the  world 
doenn't  know  when  the  next  meal  will  come, 
we  fret  and  fuss  about  getting  fat.  But  do 
we  take  It  In  stride  and  chuckle  over  those 
happy  days  of  cliUdhood  when  we  could  lose 
weight  Just  by  taking  a  bath?  Or  do  we 
screw  up  our  will  power  and  cut  down  our 
Intake?  No  we  don't  We  gulp  speed  pills  to 
burn  up  the  calories  we  won't  deny  ourselves 

And  while  creature  comforts  and  the  spresd 
of  the  Touth  Culture  Itself  have  made  It 
po-sslble  for  most  of  u.s  to  stay  younger  longer. 
It  has  als(i  made  too  many  of  us  neurotic 
about  growing  old. 

So  instead  of  accepting  the  Inevitable  wltii 
the  grace  and  good  humor  of  a  Bernard 
Baruch — who  once  said.  "To  me.  old  age  U 
always  fifteen  years  older  than  I  am  " — we  dye 
ovir  greying  lo<;k8  and  gulp  Trlavll. 

rvinight  Id  like  to  concentrate  my  remarks 
on  this  ■  escapist  '  trend — this  new  obsession 
with  the  Chemical  Peast  and  Powdered  Hap- 
piness— because  I  fear  Its  ultimate  conse- 
quences for  our  nation  as  much.  If  not  more, 
than  I  fear  the  narrower  Impac*.  of  hard  drug 
addiction. 

All  America  Is  drug  conscious  today,  of 
course  We've  heard  so  much,  we've  read  so 
much,  and  within  our  given  professions  soma 
of  us  have  seen  so  much  of  the  horrors  of 
bard  drugs  that  we  simply  cculdn't  be  ig- 
norant of  It. 

Now  Mrs  McIntyre.  I'm  frank  to  say.  be- 
came sensitized  to  this  issue  before  I  did. 
She  has  sjjent  the  past  several  years  inten- 
sively studying  the  problem,  discussing  It 
with  experts,  visiting  narcotic  control  and 
treatment  centers  encouraging  development 
of  rehabilitation  InsUtutlons  like  the  Odysaey 
House  at  Hampton 

With  her  inspiration  and  etoouragement. 
I,  too.  got  caught  up  m  the  challenge  of 
stopping  the  drug  spread  and  all  the  tragedy 
and  heartbreak  that  goes  with  It 

And  so  W  was  that  I  Joined  In  sponsoring 
legislation  that  would  cut  off  U.S.  aid  to 
those  poppy-growing  nations  that  traffic  In 
opium,  that  would  tighten  oontrols  on  am- 
phetamlne-tvpe  drugs,  that  would  curtail 
subsidies  to  farmers  who  knowingly  grew  or 
allowed  to  grow  marijuana  on  their  land  and 
that  WDuld  provide  special  hospital  and  med- 
ical  care  for  drug- addicted   veterans. 

I  atso  Introduced  an  amendment,  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Senate,  which  would 
establish  a  presidential  advisory  committee 
to  bring  together  the  t)est  minds  In  the  na- 
tlf  n  t^  study  the  extent  to  which  private. 
iK'>n -governmental  organizations  already  Mit 
involved  In  efTorta  to  prevent  drug  abuse 
and  to  advise  on  the  ways  U>  best  use  such 
groups   in   the   latlonal   flght   against   drugs. 

I  recount  this  not  to  lmpre«s.  but  to  pref- 
ace my  next  remarks  For  what  I  have  to  say 
now  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  downplay- 
ing the  dangers  of  hard  drupe  b^]t  rather 
as  an  attempt  to  bring  perspective  to  the 
entire  drug  scene 

There  are  a  quarter  of  a  rrllllon  heroin 
addicts  in  the  United  States  tfdsy.  and  the 
number  Is  growing  by  the  hour 

Purthermore.  the  impact  of  the  numerical 
Incidence  Increases  geometrlcaHy  because  of 
what   It  takes  to  feed  a  heroin  habit 

The  tragedy  of  addiction  ipllli  over  from 
the  unfortunate  who  Is  hooked  to  all  those 
people  and  Institutions  be  must  vlotlmlzs 
In  his  ceaseless  search  for  the  money  to  fi- 
nance the  habit. 

Moreover,  the  sci>urge  of  heroin  has  slipped 
Uis  bunds  of  the  lunar  oily  glK-ttos  where  it 
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flourished  out  of  public  sight  and  mind  for 
BO  many  years  Now  we  find  It  In  the  sub- 
urbs, in  the  outlying  cities,  and  in  the 
smallest  towns.  ,     .    .^   . 

All  of  this — coupled  with  the  fact  that 
heroin's  primary  victims  are  the  young— 
Justifies  every  effort  we  can  make  to  stop 
Its  spread 

But  and  this  Is  crucial— the  Impact  of  hard 
drugs  like  heroin  and  halluclnogenlca  like 
LSD  is  still  limited  Indeed  when  measured 
against  the  ultimate  impact  the  misuse  and 
over-use  of  medicine  cabinet  stimulants  and 
sedatives  can  have  on  people  as  people  and 
on  the  very  cha»>acter  of  the  nation  I 
Let  me  get  to  specifics 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate's  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

In  this  capacity,  I  have  been  taking  part 
In  hearings  this  summer  and  fall  on  over- 
the-counter  and  prescription  drugs  of  the 
paln-klUlng    and    mo<xl- altering    variety. 

Specifically,  the  Subcommittee  Is  Investi- 
gating the  advertising  and  promotion  prac- 
tices of  the  manufacturers  of  these  drugs 

And  what  have  we  learned  thus  far  in  the 
hearings? 

Well,  we've  heard  witness  after  witness  tell 
us  that  although  the  pain  killing  comblna- 
Uons  advertised  are  generally  eflectlve.  the 
advertising  claims  are  false  or  deceptive 

We've  heard  witness  after  witness  tell  us 
that  promotion  of  the  mood  drvigs — tran- 
quilizers, sedatives,  depressants  and  stimu- 
lants— are  not  only  InefTectlve,  they  present 
well-recognized  dangers,  and  they  "foster  a 
drug  culture  by  promoting  the  use  of  drugs 
to  supress  normal  emotional  reactions  to  the 
ordinary  frustrations  of  dally  living   " 

The  advertisements  examined  In  these 
hearings  tell  the  story  of  what  I  think  Is  an 
unconscionable  campaign  to  sell  more  and 
more  drugs  to  the  public,  whatever  the 
eventual  cost  to  our  society. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  familiar  examples: 
One  ad  talks  of  the  "guilt,  frustration  and 
loss  of  self -esteem"  which  results  from  losing 
a  Job  to  a  computer.  The  solution?  Take  a 
TofranU  plU. 

Another  pictures  an  elderly  woman  star- 
ing gloomily  at  herself  In  a  mirror.  The 
legend  reads:  "Am  I  old?  "  And  the  solution 
recommended — take   a  Trlavll   pill. 

Still  another.  This  one  asks  "What  makes 
a  woman  cry?"  A  man.  another  womaii.  three 
kids  no  kids  at  all.  wrinkles?  You  name  it: 
The  solutions?  Take  another  plU — this  one 
called  Pertofrane. 

Now.  rather  than  risk  misstating  expert 
witness  evaluation  of  the  situation,  I'd  like 
to    quote    some    of    them    directly: 

Listen  to  Dr  William  Beaver,  one  of  the 
leading  experts  lu  the  analgesic  field: 

"Since  such  a  lairge  fracuon  of  the  promo- 
Uonal  material  for  over  the  counter  analge- 
sics is  misleading  or  deliberately  deceptive,  as 
a  physician  I  would  advise  the  layman  not 
to  believe  any  claims  whatsoever  made  by 
manufacturers  In  relation  to  this  class  of 
drugs." 

Listen  to  Dr.  Mitchell  Rosenthal,  director 
of  Phoenix  Programs  In  New  York  Glty : 

"We  are  all  advised  In  the  advertisements 
sponsored  by  the  drug  companies  not  to  suf- 
fer pain  or  discomfort,  however  mild,  for 
more  than  a  few  seconds  Yet  we  scold  our 
young  people  when  they  do  not  wish  to  face 
reality'  and  turn  to  drugs." 

And  listen  to  this  from  a  study  done  by 
Dr  Reginald  Smart  of  Toronto  on  the  direct 
relationship  between  drug  taking  by  parents 
and  Illicit  drug  use  by  their  children : 

"If  the  mother  Is  a  dally  tranquilizer  user, 
then  the  child  U  three  and  a  half  times  as 
likely  to  use  marijuana,  ten  times  as  likely 
to  vise  opiates,  five  times  as  likely  to  use 
stimulants  or  USD.  seven  times  ••  likely  to 
use  tranqttlllsers  as  an  approprlaU  oootrol 


group  whose   mothers  were  not   dally   tran- 
quilizer visers" 

After  listening  to  this  testimony  and  ques- 
tioning the  witnesses.  I  let  my  indlgnaUon 
show  in  a  series  of  statements  and  In  a  news- 
letter to  my  constituents. 

I  said  I  was  disgusted  I  said  I  found  it  bard 
to  believe  that  we  would  really  allow  someone 
to  prescribe  drugs  for  our  children  before  a 
visit  to  the  dentist,  that  a  woman  with 
three  children  to  care  for  must  take  pUU. 
that  when  a  father  thinks  differently  than 
his  son  It  Is  an  excuse  for  tranquilizers 
that  we  need  pills  to  help  tis  face  growing 
older 

For  generations,  Americans  have  faced  up 
to  challenges  and  frustrations.  But  they 
sought    solutions,    instead    of    crutches 

We  cant  afford  to  lose  that  spirit  now.  of  all 
times,  and  vet  the  statistics  show  that  more 
and  more  of  us  are  turning  more  and  more  to 
these  drugs  In  a  wholesale  flight  from  minor 
pain,  from  frustrations,  from  IrrltaUon  .  .  . 
and  from  reality.  Itself. 

In  my  newsletter.  I  concluded  my  message 
by  saying:  "Right  away.  Congress  needs  to 
take  a  look  at  much  stricter  regulation  of 
this  drug  industry  advertising— and  this  is 
happening. 

"But  much  more  Important,  all  of  us — drug 
companies,  doctors  and  the  public  at  large- 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  except  in  cer- 
tain specific  cases,  these  so-called  "mood 
drugs"  are  no  solution  at  all  They  only  take 
our  attention  away  from  the  problems  each 
of  us  has  an  obligation  to  face  In  life." 

I  want  you  to  know  that  the  response  to 
that  newsKrtter  revealed  an  astonlshmg 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  medical  com- 
munity and  the  general  public  of  the  Un- 
mediate  changes  and  the  ultimate  con- 
quencee  of  a  drug-seduced  society. 

The  following  paragraph  Is  from  a  letter 
from  Dr  Peter  Whybrow.  chairman  of  the 
Dartmouth  Medical  School's  Department  of 
Psychiatry : 

"I  think  you  place  your  finger  upon  a 
problem  of  trtily  nvasslve  proportions,  which 
IS  generally  eclipsed  by  the  clamor  and  the 
furor  over  Illegal  drugs  such  as  marihuana. 
LSD  and  heroin. 

"Certainly  a  more  Insidious  and  thus  po- 
tentially more  lethal  addiction  is  that  to  the 
legal  drugs,  which  doctors  are  frequenUy 
pressured  Into  prescribing  inappropriately. 
These,  and  the  even  more  pernicious  over- 
the-counter  producU.  provide  an  alluring 
trap  for  far  too  many  naive  or  misled  per- 
sons. I  entirely  agree  that  one  can  hardly 
remain  mystified  about  the  InterMt  of  youth 
In  drugs,  when  almost  every  other  section  of 
the  population  is  popping  plUs  with  gay 
abandon.  Some  restrictive  legislation,  sim- 
ilar to  that  brought  against  cigarette  advw- 
tlslng.  is.  I  am  sure,  potentially  a  partial 
solution." 

And  this  observation  from  a  man  In  Sand- 
wich, N.H.: 

"The  proneness  of  our  young  toward  drugs 
did  not  arise  out  of  nowhere.  It  has  been 
carefully  cultivated  and  nurtured  When  so 
many  mUllons  have  been  spent  annually  to 
sell  the  instant,  painless,  chemical  solution 
to  life's  problems,  can  we  wonder  that  the 
voung  find  the  chemical  feast  so  appealing 
They  are  not  rebelling  They  are  doing  pre- 
cisely what  they  have  been  told  to  do  " 

Tlie  thought  expwessed  In  this  particular 
letter  leads  directly  into  my  closing  obser- 
vation. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  Washington's  most 
prominent  radio  and  television  commentators 
said  he  believed  that  the  conclusive  public 
pressure  for  total  troop  wtlhdrawal  from 
Vietnam  would  come  not  from  dlssncbani- 
ment  over  the  war  Itself,  but  from  alarm 
over  reports  of  growing  drug  addiction  among 
.\merlcan  soldiers  stationed  there 
He  may  be  right. 


As  a  member  of  the  neWly  appotnted 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  drug  prob- 
lems In  the  military,  I  can  tell  you  that  I 
am  acutely— iJalafully— aware  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  statistics  vary,  bait  we  know  for  cer- 
tain that  hard  drug  addiction  among  our 
troops  is  alarming  in  Its  proportions  and  on 
the  rise 

We  know  it  U  posing  an  extremely  tough 
detection  and  rehabilitation  problem,  one 
that  will  require  Ingenuity  as  well  as  re- 
sources, compassion  as  well  as  determina- 
tion But  this  is  another  whole  speech,  and 
I  point  up  the  problem  only  to  underline 
the  suspicion  that  the  O  I.  Drug  Problem. 
toe.  is  closely  related  to  growing  depend- 
ence upon  and  tolerance  of  drug  'escapism  " 
practices  at  home. 

Other  soldiers  in  other  wars  faced  danger, 
faced  death,  faced  excruciating  tension  and 
anxiety,  faced  deadly  tioredom  without  turn- 
ing to  drugs. 

Does  this  mean  our  men  in  'Vietnam  are  any 
the  less  courageous,  any  the  less  "manly" 
and  self-reliant? 

Their  oombat  record  gives  immediate  lie  to 
that.  Their  bravery  has  matched  anything  In 
our  military  annals 

But  what  it  does  mean.  Tm  afraid  Is  that 
too  many  of  them  have  been  conditioned — 
in  their  homes,  by  their  peers  yes,  and  by 
irresponsible  advertising  and  promouon — to 
believe  there  is  a  chemical  or  an  organic 
drug  solution  to  every  problem. 
Well,  there  isn't. 

No  drug  is  going  to  end  the  war  No  drug 
is  going  to  clean  up  the  environment  No 
drug  IS  going  to  create  new  Jobs  No  drug  is 
going  to  curb  inflation,  and  racial  strife,  or 
close  the  generation  gap 

Onlv  fact-facing  and  hard-thlnklng.  fol- 
lowed by  concerted  social  and  political  action, 
can  do  that 

And   a    nation   of   people  numbed   or   stu- 
pefied hy  drugs  can  neither  ttunk  nor  act. 
Let  me  summarize  them 
The  drug  Industry  is  now  spending  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  promote  drug  usage 

Much  of  that  money  is  spent  ethically  and 
responsibly 

But  scKne  is  not  Some  of  that  money  is 
spent  to  make  claims  for  products  that  sim- 
ply are  not  Justified  from  a  medical  stand- 
f>olnt.  and  which  contribute  to  the  growing 
drug  culture  by  creating  false  need. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  distinguished 
witnesses  I  heard  this  summer,  some  of  theee 
drugs  are  actually  "anti-democracy  agents" 
because  they  work  against  the  national  Inter- 
est. 

And  our  rational  interest,  he  said.  Ues  In 
an  aroused  and  enligbted  citlaenry  willing 
to  understand  problems  and  to  give  erf  them- 
selves to  correct  dreadful  oondlUons  We 
need  today  the  same  intensity  o<  cltlsen  par- 
ticapatlon  which  was  preeent  dtulng  the 
American  Revolution 

I  am  aroused  and  I  hope  to  becooae  more 
enlightened 

You  are  enlightened  and  I  hope  you  are 
arc  used . 

Between  us.  maybe  we  can  help  in  some 
way  to  wean  our  country  from  a  cultivated 
drug  dependency  that  is  wasting  its  ener- 
gies, blurring  its  vision,  weakemng  its  wiU 
and  undermining  Its  reeourcefulness. 

For  my  part.  I  Intend  to  Intensify  my  de- 
mands that  the  Federal  Drug  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  level  with 
the  public  about  false  drtig  advertising 

I  intend  to  continue  to  ask  such  agencies  to 
require  the  drug  companies  to  prove  the  effec- 
tlveneee  and  the  safety  of  their  products  be- 
fore they  can  t>e  advertised  and  sold 

I  Intend  to  continue  to  ask  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  use  Its  au- 
thority to  protect  the  public  against  barmfxil 
advertising  on  radio  and  television 

I  Intend  to  support  whatever  fau  and  JtisU- 
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fled  leglslailon  niay  be  required  lo  stop  the 
spread  of  the  <ir\xg  culture. 

AxMl  while  I  un  doing  thla.  I  am  confident 
th»t  Uie  members  of  your  pruXesslou  wlil  con- 
tinue to  give  community  counsel  and  leader- 
siilp  In  the  fight  ag&liuit  drug  Abuse. 

Becauae.  as  I  said  before,  uo  one  has  yuur 
understanding,  uo  one  has  your  appreciation 
of  \he  merciful  miracles  drugs  can  perform 
when  Lhey  are  administered  la  the  right  way. 
at  "he  rlgiit  time  for  the  right  reason. 

The  American  public  needs  your  help 

We  a&k  your  help 

I  know  you  wll!  continue  to  give  us  that 
help. 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  NEW  JERSEY 
COUNCIL    OF    CHUI4CHES 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Prescient,  the 
New  Jersey  Council  of  ChttrcJw.s,  wliich 
Is  a  body  representing  14  denonuna lions 
and  some  3,500  churches,  in  my  State,  l.as 
recently  held  its  27th  Annual  .Assembly 
at  Perth  Amboy.  N  J 

One  of  the  resoluUon-s  passed  deait 
ulth  the  continuation  of  the  war  In 
Indochina,  and  because  it  is  representa- 
tive of  the  feelings  expressed  by  so  many 
of  the  visitors  and  so  much  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  I  8UT1  receivinK  from 
New  Jersey  rellgiovi-s  crvoui*  of  all  j>er- 
sua-yons.  I  ask  nnanimou-s  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rf.cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko,  as  follows: 

A    RESOLmON     ON     NaTTONAI.     PHTORmrS     AUD 
VlXTNAM 

We.  the  assembled  delegates  to  the  twenty- 
aeventh  annual  caeetlng  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  New  Jersey  Council  of 
Churches,  have  come  to  the  conviction  that 
w«  must  speak  to  the  moral  iiisue  which  the 
continuance  of  the  lurtocUina  war  poees  for 
all  of  us.  not  only  In  IniernaUoiuU  relations 
but  also  In  our  whole  lives  as  Christians  and 
as  citizen*  of  the  United  States  of  .\uierlc.i 
at  this  present  hour  of  urgent  domestic  need 

We  are  concerned  a.s  members  of  the  fam- 
ily of  mankind  about  the  way  in  which  a 
country  has  t>een  torn  ap<art  tiy  war  ciuriiig 
the  p&Ht  lanenty-tive  yeara.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
•ands  have  been  killed.  Millions  have  tieen 
made  homeless.  The  land  from  which  the 
people  live  has  been  Uiru  up  by  modern 
sophisticated  weupon.s  S<x-lal  structures. 
from  Intimate  family  groups  Uj  broad  ethnic 
and  religious  ooramunlues  havp  t)oeii  under- 
mined. We  question  whether  any  good  to  be 
achieved  for  the  Vletnameee  pe<jpie  can  Jus- 
tify the  degree  of  destruction  caused  by  our 
country  s  involvement  in  the  war  We  can- 
not be  content  with  declining  American 
casualties  or  declining  involvement  of  Amer- 
ican troops  In  this  destruction  as  long  as  our 
policy  supports  the  continuance  of  the  war 
at  the  expense  of  Asian  lives 

We  are  concerned  as  Chrlsttans  and  a.s 
Churchmen  with  the  way  in  which  the  in- 
volvement of  Christian  believers  In  this  war 
has  distorted  the  good  news  of  Christ  and 
placed  barriers  in  the  way  of  the  Christian 
mission  We  do  not  believe  that  the  cause  i  r 
Christ  Is  Identified  with  the  success  of  any 
government,  however  friendly  It  may  be  to 
the  Church  nor  can  God's  saving  work  be 
prevented  by  unfriendly  political  power  The 
Chrlat.  who  endured  the  suffering  of  this 
world,  who  forgave  His  oppressors  and  who 
rose  victorious  over  the  forces  of  evil,  has 
a  measags  of  reconciliation  and  new  life  for 
ail  sldss  in  thla  war  This  message  la  not  being 
hsATd  try  th«  world  because  of  our  Involve- 
ment as  Clulatlaas  in  the  dsstructlon  of  the 
psopls  and  thslr  lands  In  Indochina. 

We  are  concerned  as  Americans  for  what 


this  country's  Involvement  In  the  Vietnam 
war  Is  doing  to  our  sf.juls  and  to  the  spirit 
of  our  national  cotnmunity  Agony  over  the 
injustice  of  the  war  drives  some  la  the  name 
of  patriotism  and  Christian  belief  to  varying 
degrees  of  resistance  to  the  governmeni 
which  pursues  the  war.  Others  respond  by 
Justifying  even  the  flagrant  crimes  committed 
In  waging  It.  The  country  la  Increasingly 
polarized.  The  basic  tolerance  and  trust  on 
which  our  political  freedoms  rest  is  eroding 
Staggering  war  expenses  Impoverish  domestic 
s<viaJ  programs  and  an  Intelligent,  humane 
participation  In  foreign  aid  for  the  develop- 
ment of  p)eopIes 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  government  of 
the  Dnlted  States,  which  represents  us  as 
citizens,  with  ai:  urgency  to  do  the  following: 

1.  To  take  stents  not  to  ■  Vlemamize'  the  war 
with  American  advlc«  and  weapons  even  after 
American  troops  are  withdrawn,  but  to  end 
war.  even  if  this  means  that  the  political 
solution  in  South  Vietnam  wlU  not  be  one  of 
our  choosing. 

2.  To  pledge  the  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican trcKjps  from  Vietnam  by  a  deulte  date 
and  to  negoila(.e  with  ail  parties  the  manner 
ft  that  withdrawal  and  Uie  exciiange  of  pris- 
oners of  war 

3.  To  reorder  our  national  priorities  and 
allocation  of  our  resources : 

a  To  meet  urgent  domestic  needs,  renew 
our  cities  and  rural  areas,  give  justice  to  the 
oppressed  minorities  and  U>  give  expanding 
opportunity  to  men  ami  women  of  all  races 
for  full  human  development. 

b  To  pledge  Am«^r1can  and  personal  re- 
sources for  concrete  participation  In  the  re- 
construction of  the  countries  of  Iiid'x^lna  In 
cooperation  with  whaf«ver  (rovernrnpiits  may 
be  In  power  there,  after  the  war  is  over 


A    NEW    NATIONAL    PRIORITY    FOR 
THE  ARTS 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  preparlns  to  commemorate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  Amenca's  nation- 
hood In  the  two  centuries  of  its  inde- 
pendence, the  United  States  has  become 
preeminent  In  the  science.^  and  our  ma- 
terial development  Ls  second  to  none.  But 
although  many  individual  Americans  are 
recosmized  as  bemg  m  Uie  eminent  in 
music  in  literature,  in  painting,  and  in 
other  arts,  a.s  a  Nation  It  is  generally  felt 
that  we  do  not  occupy  the  same  prime 
position  In  the  arts  which  •;e  do  In  the 
sciences, 

1  he  bicentennial  commemoration  pre- 
sents an  excellent  opportunity  to  take 
stock  The  time  has  now  arrived  for  us 
to  stimulate  our  national  prepress  In  the 
arts  just  as  the  Nation  undertook  a 
strong  forward  movement  in  the  sciences 
in  the  1950's  In  respon.se  to  the  challenge 
of  sputnik. 

President  George  Wastungton  recog- 
nized the  arts  as  central  to  our  national 
well-tjeing  The  pa.ssage  of  some  300  year.s 
has  not  dimmed  this  concept,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  time  has  given  it  new 
meaning  and  emphasi.s 

Government  support  for  tlie  arts  in 
Canada,  a  nation  much  like  our  own, 
tliou^h  not  as  rich,  amoimts  to  $1  40  an- 
nually per  person  In  West  Germany,  per 
capita  ,support  Is  $2  42;  It  stands  at  12 
In  Sweden  and  In  Austria — but  In  our 
United  States  .such  support  Is  at  a  rate 
of  only  15  cents  for  each  American,  A 
goal  of  $1  for  each  AmericAn — that  Is. 
$200  million  annually — is  a  fea&ible  one 
and  one  which  can  be  achieved  during 


the  bicentennial  period,  so  that  the 
United  States  will  stand  as  preeminent  in 
the  arts  as  in  the  sciences  and  In  material 
wealth  The  time  has  come  to  begin  to 
plan  to  achieve  that  goal  I  hav«  begun 
work  on  Just  such  a  project  and  will  be 
looking  to  the  community  of  Interest  tn 
the  arti  and  for  support  m  this  under- 
takuiK  Our  NaUon  hLa.s  tl»e  resources  to 
fulfill  tiie  dreams  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers   We  have  but  to  exercise  the  will. 

In  an  address  before  the  convocation 
on  the  performing  arts  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege in  New  York  on  September  13.  Amyas 
Amos,  cliairman  of  the  board  of  the  IJn- 
coln  Center  for  tlie  Performing  Arts,  dis- 
cussed the  needs  and  the  opportunity  for 
a  new  national  priority  for  the  arts.  His 
addips.'^  gives  einphasi.s  to  the  undertak- 
ing I  have  outlined  here  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  con.scnt  that  Ids  speech  text  be 
printed  in  tlic  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  £uidres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

A  N«w  PatcFDENci  roa  th«  Akts 

(Address  by  Amyas  Ames.  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Uucoin  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts.  Inc  .  at  a  Con  vocation  on  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  Hamilton  College.  Clinton. 
NY  ,  Sept    13,  19711 

A  few  years  ago,  when  I  made  the  decision 
to  follO'A  my  Interests  Into  new  fields  in  the 
hope  that  I  would  find  adventure.  I  had  no 
Idea  how  big  the  adventure  would  be  My 
work  had  been  bufilnt'ss  administration  and 
almofit  before  I  knew  It  I  found  myself 

writing  down  the  stodgy  sounding  phrase 
"arts  administration"  as  icy  occupation 
TTie  exjjerlence — so  far — has  been  quite  the 
oppoelte  of  Btodgy 

As  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic. I  became  Involved  Ir.  the  common 
problems  of  all  the  1400  symphony  or- 
chestras of  the  country  Next,  as  Oh  airmail 
of  Lincoln  Center,  my  concern  expanded 
to  all  the  performing  arts,  and  last  year— 
almost  without  my  knowing  what  was  hap- 
pening— I  was  drawn  In  with  other  Indi- 
viduals concerned  about  the  arts  In  New 
■Vork  State — we  called  ourselves  The  Con- 
cerned Citizens  for  the  Arts — to  perform 
what  turned  out  to  be.  in  the  words  of  Oov- 
ernor  Rockefeller  and  Senator  Brj'dges.  a 
miracle  This  was  the  passage  3f  the  bill  pro- 
viding ».18  million  of  state  fundi  for  the 
arts — only  tl  per  person  !a  the  State- 
but  more  money  than  was  appropriated  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment  for  the  arts  of  the 
whole  country  In  that  year  Pfillowing  logi- 
cally, and  this  time  on  a  national  front. 
came  an  organlratton  called  the  Partnership 
for  the  Arts — a  joining  of  leaders  In  the 
visual  and  performing  art.^  U:>  support  the 
National  Endowmetit  for  the  Arts  and  Hti- 
nianltles  This  July  under  strong  leadership 
from  the  President  and  In  Congres.s  and  en- 
couraged by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  let- 
ters from  people  throughout  the  country, 
that  battle  was  cleanly  won  as  national  sup- 
port for  the  arts  and  humanities  was  vir- 
tually doubled  bv  an  unusually  large  vote 
In  both  houses  of  Congress  Dr  Jonas  8alk 
ha£  said  "Mankind  Is  tn  the  nUdst  of  a 
trai..sUlon  from  an  epoch  of  competition  and 
liidlTldaallsm  to  an  epoch  of  cooperation 
and  Interdependence  "  "My  experience  of  the 
last  two  7«axs  indicates  to  me  that  the  arts 
are  one  aspect  of  human  affairs  entering 
such  a  period  of  transition.  It  Is  clear  that 
by  working  together  we  develop  a  new  power, 
a  new  authority,  and  because  tbls  makes  ac- 
oompllshment  poaalble  we  are  developing  • 
new  sense  of  mlilon  for  the  arts  and  ba- 
manltles.  It  is  tbat  nUsslon  tbst  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  today. 
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BOW    TO    M*KE    THE    ARTS    FLOrRISH- 

we  are  being  bombarded  with  what  are 
known  in  the  engineering  world  as  negative 
feedback  signals.  These  tell  us  that,  in  spite 
of  an  lncrea.slng  Interest,  the  arts  are  not 
flourishing,  that  they  need  help  just  as  a 
strong  swimmer  caught  in  undertow  needs 
heiD  The  strength  of  these  negative  signals 
Wlls  us  that  It  would  be  unwise  to  disregard 
them  and  1  believe  they  indicate  that  If  we 
want' to  do  something  about  them,  if  we 
want  the  arU  to  flourish,  we  must  do  three 
things :  ^    . 

1  Change  our  educational  methods  so 
that  our  young  experience  the  arts  in  their 
schools. 

2  Develop  a  new  system  for  communicat- 
ing' the  arts  through  television  and  radio  to 
larger  audiences. 

3  Set  wholly  new  priorities  for  the  finan- 
cial support  of  the  arts.  Let  me  touch  briefly 
on  each. 

FU^t  on  the  teaching  of  the  arts.  At  Lin- 
coln Center  there  Is  a  close  relationship  with 
teachers  of  the  arts  and  humanities  through 
Its  student  programs  which  provide  700,000 
attendances  for  students  at  'nve"  perform- 
ing arts  events  each  year.  These  programs 
expose  the  entire  student  body— not  Just 
those  InUrested  in  music,  dance  and 
theater— to  performances  In  the  school  and 
to  classroom  workshops  The  goal  Is  to  stim- 
ulate a  life-long  Interest  and  enjoyment 
through  a  lively  experience  In  the  perform- 
ing arts  But  wonderful  though  this  pro- 
gram is,  we  are  not  now  reaching  any  appre- 
ciable proportion  of  the  young  pe.  pie  TTils  Is 
dramatically  brought  out  by  a  recent  study  of 
humanities  programs  In  the  tri -state  area  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  which 
indicates  that  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the 
students  in  these  secondary  schools  are  ac- 
tually involved  In  humanities  programs  with 
any  performing  art  activity. 

NEW    COMMUNICATIONS    SYSTEM    NEEDED 

Our  ancestors,  once  the  frontier  was 
cleared,  revived  their  Interest  In  the  arts — 
bringing  In  this  country  what  was  In  their 
heritage.  The  communities  of  the  la.st  century 
were  smaller  and  so  there  was  a  better  chance 
for  all  ages  to  be  exposed  to  music,  dance 
and  theater  as  an  Integral  part  of  commu- 
nity life.  For  example,  when  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  organized  ninety  years 
ago.  it  served  a  city  of  360.000  people,  while 
today  It  Is  the  single  major  orchestra  In  a 
metropolitan  city  of  1,737.000  people 

The  ratios  to  the  commuulty  of  those  who 
play  and  of  those  who  have  access  to  live 
music  are  both  greatly  reduced  Fortunately, 
there  are  indications  that  educators  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  aware  of  the  need  for 
restoring  the  arts  and  humanities  to  educa- 
tion. Recently  the  principals  of  sixty  second- 
ary schools  in  a  large  urban  community  were 
asked  what  their  top  priorities  were  for  the 
next  year,  and  30  percent  named  the  arts  as 
either  first  or  second  In  importance,  placing 
them  ahead  of  reading  mathematics  and  the 
sciences  Such  increasing  Interest  in  the  use 
of  the  arts  In  education  Is  new 

The  second  strong  negative  feedback  signal 
comes  from  a  lallure  in  our  rommunlcattons, 
and  here   we   need   to  rteveL.p   a   whole   new 
system   Take  as  an  example  the  field  of  radio 
There  has  been  a  startling  collapse  of  classi- 
cal music  on   radio  In   the  last   year    George 
Gent.    In    the    New    York    Tlme.-^    under    the 
headline   "Classical    Music    Dwindling"    gives 
the  rea-wn — paradoxically   the  economic  suc- 
cess of  FM   radio.   As  long  a-s   it   played   fine 
music  It  held  Uiile  attraction  tor  advertlsen?, 
but  bv   scrapping   the  classics   for   what  one 
manager    called      a    really    good    format    of 
schmaltrv  Instrti mentals,     the  radio  stations 
Increased  the  audience  and  sfjlved  their  eco- 
nomic   problem     As    Oent    points    out     'The 
day  may  not  be  far  off  when  only  the  educa- 
Uonal  8tat.on.<>  will  provide  the  musical  solace 


some  listeners  Identify  with  civilization 
Bach  and  Beethoven  are  giving  place  to  the 
Beatles  and  the  Byrds." 

More  Important  evidence  Is  the  experience 
or  the  New  York  Philharmonic  with  Its 
■Young  Peoples  Television  Concerts  "  These 
programs  have  received  the  highest  television 
priaes  and  have  even  been  assigned  as  home- 
work for  whole  school  districts.  But  they  are 
more  eagerly  sought  after  abroad  than  by 
commercial  television  In  this  country  and  are 
played  literally  around  the  world  on  foreign 
TV  The  truth  Is  that  conunerclal  television 
and  radio  have  developed  a  system  that  func- 
tions extremelv  well  to  ns  purpose— which 
is  sales  But  In  general  this  highly  evolved 
system,  or  bodv,  rejects  the  quality  programs 
of  art*  and  humai.lUes  exactly  as  the  human 
body  resists  a  transplanted  organ 

FREE   ARTS   FROM    COMMERCIAL   BROADCASTING 

Since  this  Ls  so  It  must  be  our  mission  to 
develop  a  svsiem  that  will  free  the  arts  from 
dependence  on  commercial  broadcasting 

To  cite  an  example  of  what  might  happen, 
let   me  outline  some   ideas  bemg  considered 
at    Lincoln    Center    in    the    hope    that    new 
technology  will   be  developed  to  make  them 
possible—Ideas    I    might    add    which    would 
work  equally  well  for  all  the  art.s  and  indeed 
for  a  wide  range  of  creative  or  informalloua. 
activities    We    have    already    developed    pro- 
grams   at    Uncoln    Center    which    are    wide.y 
used   m   the  schools    'We   have   the   diversity 
and   excellence   In   the   arts,   the   performing 
arllsLs     teachers    and    managers    to    present 
wholly  new  programs  on  television;  we  could 
bring  performing  arts  Into  the  homes  of  mil- 
lions   of    interested    people    throughout    the 
country    Wc-   huve  the  capability  of  develop- 
ing a  studl<    of  advanced  videotape  program- 
ing at  Lincoln  Center  using  Inexpensive  mod- 
era   news   media  techniques  to  present  spe- 
cially  designed    In-house  performances,   and 
the  development  cf  high  fidelity  .sound  equip- 
ment for  television   would   inevitably   follow 
But  we  need  a  whollv  new  communications 
system   to  bridge   the  gap   between  city  and 
suburb,  between  those  we  i-ow  serve  and  the 
many  millions  who  have  never  had  a  chajice 
to    choose    such    programs     Without    a    new 
approach  and  a  new  technology   the  distance 
between   the   performing  artist   and   his   au- 
dience outside  the  auditorium  Is  as  hard  to 
bridge  as  the  distance  to  the  moon. 

OrTER    A    LOW -COST    TELEVISION    TICKFT 

■What  we  must  develop  is  a  new  system  that 
will    allow   us   to  offer  a  low  cost   television 
ticket     so    to    speak,    to    the    Individual    or 
family   that   selects  a   program  or  programs 
ser'es    With  such  a    'ticket.  ■  television  pro- 
grams of   Inherent   excellence   would   be   of- 
fered   for    individuals    by    the    millions    to 
choose  JuEt  as  the  sum  of  such  individual 
choices  and  payments  leads  to  the  avallabll- 
Itv  of  a  wide  selection  of  fine  books  and  maga- 
T^tnefi    and   Indeed  products  of  excellence  of 
all  kinds   The  cost  of  such  a  television  ticket 
might  well  be  measured  In  cents  for  any  one 
prtjgram.    but    it   is   an   absolute    neces&ity   U 
fine  prograiivs  of  special  appeal  are  to  be  de- 
veloped   We  must  find  a  way  to  reward  our 
performers   for   their   excellence,   our   mana- 
gers for  their   Imagination,  our  teachers  for 
their  knowledge  and  pay  for  the  basic  costs 
of  television    The  Idea  of  the  Individual  be- 
ing able  to  buy  a  simple  television  ticket  and 
so    support     the    programs    he     wants    is    a 
radical  Idea  for  television,  but  a  fundamental 
of   the  American  way  of  doing  things. 

The  individual  shoiUd  have  this  right,  but 
It  will  be  denied  as  long  as  the  commercial 
standard  of  Instant  broad  appeal  Is  the  sole 
determinant  of  what  goes  on  the  air  Since 
the  multl-mllllon  audience  can  only  be 
attracted  by  certain  types  of  entertainment, 
the  arts,  education  and  many  subjects  of 
broad  national  interest  are  blanked  out  by 
what  is.  in  effect,  a  monopolistic  dominance  of 
television  by  mass  appeal  programs    Because 


many  of  tV.e  wonderful  things  tn  life  fall  to 
meet  the  commercial  test  of  "Instant  broad 
appeal  "  we  all  become  underprivileged 

-The  new  freedom  of  the  Individual  to 
choose  and  pav  for  what  he  sees  In  accord- 
ance With  his  interests  need  not  be  purchased 
at  the  expei.se  of  present  television  The 
programs  of  mass  appeal  are  not  threatened 
'r,r  their  economic*  are  sound  and  people 
want  them  What  this  new  use  cf  television 
promises  Is  to  add  by  means  of  a  new  eco- 
nomic base  a  whole  new  dimension  to  tele- 
vision—a  sensitivity  to  the  selecUve 
audience.  Television  would  be  turned  on  by 
mlUlons  who  now  shun  It  and  open  new  hori- 
zons for  those  who  are  Its  devotees. 


INrLATlON    TAKES    FTS    TOLL 

The  third  strong  negative  feedback  signal 
comes  from  the  closing  of  wings  of  museums, 
from  the  death  of  orchestras  and  the  short- 
ening   of    hours    during    which    people    can 
read  in  'ibrarles    The  forces  of  inflation— at 
close  to  10  ^    a  vear-act  on  the  overall  cosu 
of  the  arts   to  reduce  their  ability  to  serve 
the  community.  It  Is  just   as  if  cur  society 
was   reaching   into   the    till    and   taking    the 
monev  awav    The  arts  have  a  wonderful  re- 
source m  the  generosity  of  people  who  sup- 
port them,  but  the  abiltty  of  peopl*  to  give 
is  being  cut  bv  the  same  Inflation   When  the 
cost   of   building   roads   goes  up— as   It   does 
each  year— the   extra  money  Is  immediately 
made    available     Business    can    rtilse    P"^- 
Oovernment    can   raise   taxes    What    are  the 
arts  to  do?  To  raise  ticket  prices  beyond  cer- 
tain limits  is  to  exclude  the  public    To  re- 
duce costs  -s  to  cut  the  very  service  the  com- 
munltv  demands    I  believe  we  must  ask  for 
a   whollv   new   priority  for    the   art£   in   this 
countrv'  and  that  If  all  of  us  active  or  In- 
terested   in    them    will    Join    together    In    a 
common  effort  to  attain  this  goal.  It  wUl  be 

*Tast  vear  a  group  of  concerned  citizens.  In- 
dividuals sharing  a  love  for  the  arts  m  »-l« 
parts  of  the  country,  joined  together  In  The 
Partnership  for  the  Arts  to  work  In  this  very 
cause  They  were  a  part  of  that  highly  suc- 
cessful joining  of  the  arts  and  humanities 
that  won  a  400  to  5  vote  in  Congress  for  in- 
creased funds  for  the  National  Endowments. 
This  summer  they  held  meetings  and  worked 
on  the  preparation  of  a  Manifesto  for  the 
Arts  As  my  conclusion,  let  me  read  it. 

MANirXSTO   FOR    THE    ARTS 

The  .standard  ol  living  in  this  country 
cannot  be  measured  by  dollars  alone— nor  In 
miles  of  concrete  highways  and  numbers  of 
automobiles,  nor  by  the  gross  naUonal  prod- 
uct More  important  than  these  material  or 
statistical  factors  are  the  values  we  cherish 
and  the  wav  vre  live  Deep  in  every  com- 
munltv  m  even?  family  is  a  hunger  for  what 
enriches  life,  and  this  force  demands  more 
services  than  It  U  getung  from  arts  orga- 
nizations—from museums,  orchestras,  opera, 
ballet  and  street  theaters,  wants  more  com- 
munity activity  in  the  arts,  more  teaching 
of  It  In  the  schools.  We  have  not  yet  dra- 
matized our  interest  in  Uie  arts  as  we  do  lu 
sports,  but  they  are  estimated  to  be  a  $2 
blUlon  interest  of  the  American  people  Over 
600  mUllon  people  visit  museums  eacli  year, 
over  12  million  go  to  symphony  concerts,  and 
millions  more  attend  opera,  ballet  and  other 
performances  Lincoln  Center  outsells  Yank- 
ee Stadium  by  3  to  1.  Tl:ie  aru  beat  sports 
in    the    public    interest    of    this    couutry    by 

a  to  1 

In  a  country  that  is  increasing  Its  de- 
mands lor  public  service  and  educaUonal  ac- 
tivity from  the  art  organizations,  govern- 
ment sliouid  share  in  paying  for  such  strv- 
ices  and  beyond  this,  since  art  organiza- 
tions cannot  coiituiue  to  raise  ticket  prices 
without  excluding  the  public  government 
should  help  as  ll  does  with  education  We 
should  do  for  Uie  arts  and  humanities  in  the 
1970s   what   we   did   for   the   sciences   in   the 
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19403  and  1950'9  The  arta  are  an  essential 
part  of  our  common  heritage  and  must  be 
given  a  wholly  new  precedence  that  will 
bring  them  Into  wide  uae  lu  our  educational 
system  and  make  possible  new  activity  In 
uur  communities  and  In  our  homea.  Tlie 
word  'precedence  '  was  choeen  with  fore- 
thought. Webster  defines  it  as  beln^j  an  act 
or  state  of  .  being  before  in  rank  or  dig- 
nity, or  pla<:e  of  honor  As  a  nation  we  must 
accord   to   the   arts   tills   place   of   honor. 

CaSATin     OOVEHNMINT    BtTPPORT     MANDATO«Y 

Fortunately,  the  principle  of  government 
support  for  the  arts  is  now  established  In 
legislation  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  supported  hy  the  President  and  the 
Congress  and  funded  at  »29%  million.  Thl.s 
is  almost  double  what  we  had  before,  and 
we  are  grateful  tor  it  But  It  Is  only  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  $2  bilUon  that  the 
American  people  spend  each  year  on  the 
arts  and  by  the  cruel  logic  of  that  fraction 
cannot  succeed  In  materially  helping  them. 
The  simple  truth  Is  that  the  present  legis- 
lation for  the  National  Endowument  for  the 
Art*  la  not  adequate  for  a  nation  of  200  mil- 
lion people. 

So  we  ask  for  new  legislation  embodying  a 
new  national  program  for  the  arts  designed 
to  help  pay  for  the  public  service  and  educa- 
tional work  of  the  arts.  To  be  effective  we 
submit  that  federal  aid  for  the  arts  must 
b«  equal  to  at  least  10  p«r  cent  of  what  the 
American  people  spend  on  them,  so  this  new 
legislation  should  provide  no  less  than  *200 
million  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  »200  million  Is  equal  to  only  tl  per 
person  in  the  United  States  (present  legis- 
lation provides  16*)  compared  to  $1.40  spent 
In  Canada,  $2.42  In  West  Germany.  «2  00  In 
Sweden  and  $2.00  in  Austria.  It  Is  only  one 
per  cent  of  what  we  spend  on  roads  each 
year,  the  coet  of  about  15  miles  of  super 
highway,  but  It  Is  needed  to  sustain  the 
arts. 

We  strongly  endorse  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  as  the  practical  and 
sound  approach  for  federal  support.  The  leg- 
islation should  provide  that  federal  support 
go  through  the  National  Endowment  to 
qualified  art  activities  on  the  condition  that 
they  have  broadly  based  support,  are  of  good 
quality,  well  managed,  and  perform  an  edu- 
cational or  public  service  for  the  community. 
The  amount  of  suppiort  shotUd  give  consid- 
eration to  the  overall  costs  of  the  su-t«  rather 
than  to  special  activities,  because  It  Is  the 
overall  costs  of  the  well  managed  art  group 
that  detennlnee  Its  ability  to  serve  the  com- 
munity, and  it  Is  these  total  costs  that  are 
affected  by  Inflation,  Also,  the  legislation 
should  provide  funds  to  support  the  State 
Arta  Councils  and  for  new  and  experimental 
programs  designated  by  the  National  Endow- 
m«nt  for  the  Arts. 

UNITED     EFFORT     THE     KET 

We  have  Just  seen  a  clear  indication  of  the 
political  strength  of  the  arts  and  humanities. 
In  the  drive  to  get  full  funding"  of  the 
present  legislation,  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of 
people — artLsts,  educators,  community  lead- 
ers, ticket  buyers,  unions,  committees,  as8<i- 
clatlons  and  supporters  of  the  arts— sent 
letters  and  telesTams.  made  telephone  calls 
and  personal  vlslt.s  to  their  political  repre- 
sentatives Howard  Taubman  reported  from 
Washington  that  "few  requests  for  money  for 
a  Government  agency  have  been  endorsed  by 
so  many  constituents'  and  called  It  "an  im- 
pressive demonstration  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port," Congress  was  impressed  by  the  strength 
of  the  public  interest  and  so  this  first  goed 
has  been  won.  The  time  has  come  to  drive  for 
the  goal  that  really  matters.  All  those  who 
care  for  the  arts,  for  the  humanities,  for  edu- 
cation should  make  a  direct  request  to  their 
Congressmen,  to  their  Senators  and  to  the 
President  for  new  legislation.  What  we  ask  Is 
not  the  subsidy  so  common  in  Europe,  for 
under  this  proposed  legislation  federal  iild  for 


the  arts  would  average  only  10  per  cent — to  be 
meaningful  It  must  be  at  least  thatr-  leaving 
90  percent  to  be  paid  for  from  ticket  sales  and 
other  earnings  and  from  the  support  of  indi- 
viduals, corporations  and  local  govertmients 
What  we  a-^k  Is  modest,  when  measured  In 
terms  of  other  federal  projects  Above  all. 
what  Are  ask  for  Is  a  wholly  new  pre.-edence 
for  the  arts  and  humanities  — for  that  which 
gives  our  living  richness  and  meaning 


MISSOURI  DOCTOR  PIONEERS  IN 
THE  REVOLUTION  OF  MEDICAL 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President.  In 
the  approval  given  tijday  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act.  the  Sen- 
ate has  taken  a  significant  legLslatlve 
step  to  provide  an  increase  in  health 
manpower  If  future  appropriations  ap- 
proximate these  new  authorizations,  this 
progre.s.'ive  legislation  will  have  a  pro- 
found Impact  on  efforts  to  meet  the 
health  and  dental  care  needs  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Altliough  it  reduced  the  amoimt.  the 
conference  acted  with  wisdom  In  retain- 
ing the  Senate  provision  for  grants  to 
provide  innovative  delivery  techniques 
through  utilization  of  computer  labora- 
tories Computer  teciuiology  ofTer.s  the 
potential  for  an  increa.se  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  as  well  as  improved  distribu- 
tion of  health  care  servic«s 

The  immediate  feasibility  and  the 
great  potential  of  the  use  of  computer 
tecirnology  in  delivering  health  .services 
is  vividly  illustrated  by  an  article  en- 
titled. "Dr  Billy  Jack  Bass;  He's  Help- 
ing to  Make  Medical  History."  published 
in   Parade  magazine   for  July    14. 

Dr  Bass  is  a  general  practitioner  In 
the  rural  Ozark  towTi  of  Salem,  Mo  Until 
recently  he  and  his  patients  were 
plagued  by  tlie  usual  hardship.^  prevalent 
in  most  rural  areas  of  America  where 
health  care  is  concerned  But  Dr.  Bass 
is  now  part  of  a  federally  funded  pioneer- 
ing project  t>elng  developed  by  ttie  Mis- 
souri Regional  Medical  program  that  en- 
ables h.m  to  utilize  the  newest  medical 
technology  without  leavmg  his  rural 
office. 

The  article  tells  how  recently  an  ur- 
gent need  for  tlie  latest  techniques  in 
treating  a  patient  for  lead  poisoning  was 
met  by  an  immediate  phone  call.  In  5 
minutes  a  facsimile  device  in  his  ofBce 
turned  out  a  printed  pivge  containing  the 
needed  information.  In  the  same  manner 
an  electrocardiogram  done  on  a  heart 
patient  in  his  office  and  recorded  on  a 
computer  130  miles  away  gives  him  a  pre- 
liminary diagnosis  within  10  minutes 

Dr  Bass  refers  to  his  computer  as  the 
automated  physician's  assistant.  It  and 
otiier  such  products  of  modern  computer 
technology  will  surely  work  a  profound 
change  in  the  heretofore  traditional 
methods  of  medical  practice 

Surely  the  time  is  not  far  ofT  when 
more  residents  of  our  rural  areas  can 
obtain  high  quality  and  speedily  deliv- 
ered medical  care— without  traveling 
tens  or  hundreds  of  miles  to  get  it.  And 
with  tlie  knowledge  that  they  will  have 
access  lo  equipment  commensurate  with 
their  skills,  many  of  our  outstanding 
young  doctors  nmy  no  longer  forsake  the 


practice  of  medicine  In  the  rural  areas 
where  they  are  so  desperately  needed. 

When  the  legitimate  demaxid  for  de- 
cent medical  care  for  all  our  people  is 
loudly  and  rightly  before  us.  it  is  essen- 
tial to  grasp  the  full  potential  of  every 
technique  that  modem  technology  pro- 
vides us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  RECORn 

There  being  no  objection,  '.he  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Parade.  July  U, 
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Dr.  Bii-Ly  Jack  B*ss:  He's  "Helping  To  Make 
Medical  Histoet " 
(By  John  G    Rogers) 

Salim,  Mo.— When  Dr.  Billy  Jack  Bass  re- 
cently had  urgent  need  for  the  'atest  tech- 
niques In  treating  a  patient  f<jr  lead  poison- 
ing, he  picked  up  a  phone,  made  a  simple 
request,  and  In  five  minutes  a  facsimile  de- 
vice In  his  office  turned  out  a  printed  page 
containing  the  Information  And  when  lie 
does  an  electro<-ardlogram  on  a  heart  patient, 
it  is  recorded  alniMt  Instantly  13C  miles  away 
in  a  computer  that  gives  him  a  preliminary 
diagnosis  over  a  leased  phone  wire  within  ten 
minutes, 

BIG    CHANCE    AHEAD 

Although  Dr  Bass  Is  a  general  practitioner 
in  a  remote  Ozark  Mountain  t«wn,  he's  very 
special — probably  the  moBi-favored  small- 
town doctor  In  the  world,  the  key  figure  In  a 
project  that  may  revolutionize  medical  pro- 
cedures. Physically  far  removed  from  sophis- 
ticated medical  centers  with  their  staffs  of 
speclall.sts  and  up-to-the-mlnut«  know-how. 
he  has  their  knowledge  at  his  flngerilps — by 
wire. 

"This  project."  says  Dr.  Bass,  "that  we  call 
the  Automated  Physician's  Assistant,  is  likely 
to  change  the  practice  of  medicine  as  we've 
known  It  up  to  now.  It  guarantees  better 
treatment  for  people  in  ruml  areas  And  it 
ought  to  attract  more  good  young  doctors  to 
practice  In  tho.se  areas  where  they're  so  badiy 
needed  We're  showing  that  a  rural  doctor 
can  have  almost  every  advantage  that's  nor- 
mally available  only  In  a  big  medical  center" 

Forty-slx-year-old  Dr  Bas.s  his  four  nurses 
and  his  patients  make  up  half  of  a  federally 
funded  pioneering  project  being  developed 
bv  the  Missouri  Regional  Medical  Pr<iKram 
I  MRMP)  The  other  half  is  the  MR.MP  head- 
quarters In  Columbia,  Mo  ,  which  has  the  big 
IBM  computer  It  also  has  a  vast  memory 
bank  that  can  store  10  million  pages  of  medi- 
cal information,  and  other  med.cally-useful 
gadgets — all  linked  directly  to  the  Bass  office 
In  addition,  MRMP  has  avallab.e  a  number 
of  specialists  from  the  nnlverslty  of  Missouri 
Medical  Center,  directly  at  the  service  of  Dr. 
Bass, 

PATIENTS    BENEFIT 

"When  I  wanted  a  complete  check-up,  I 
used  to  go  to  St  l.ouLs  more  tlitoi  100  miles 
away,"  said  a  Biiss  paUent  the  other  day, 
"It  would  take  up  t<j  tliree  days,  coet  me  for 
the  travel  and  a  h(»plta:  room  plUB  my  time 
away  from  work  Now  Dr  Base'  office  can  do 
the  whole  Job  In  about  three  hours  right  here 
In  my  home  town," 

One  of  the  great  time-savers  in  the  Baas 
office  Is  the  do-it-yourself  med-cal  history. 
No  longer  doee  the  doctor  ask  endless  ques- 
tions and  muke  penciled  notes  Instead,  the 
paUent  sits  at  a  keyboard  and  "talks  "  to 
the  computer  in  Coltimbia.  Q-aestlons  are 
printed  out  l>efore  him:  Operations?  What 
kinds?  Dizzy  spells?  Lumps  on  skin?  The  pa- 
tient compiles  his  own  medlcai  hisbory  by 
punching  keys  opposite  multlple-choioe  an- 
swers This  record  of  hU  haaltti  and  physical 
condition  is  stored  permanently  In  the  cc«n- 
puter    Anytime  Dr    Bass  needs  it  he  simply 
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asks  tJie  computer  for  the  history  by  the  pa- 
uent  8  number  and  it's  printed  out  In  his 
offlce  In  a  matter  of  minutes, 

PARADE  watched  Fay  Schafer,  a  local  cat- 
tleman, complete  his  history  recently  In  40 
minutes.  It  was  a  busy  day  and  Dr.  Baas 
and  his  staff  dldnt  have  to  a;  tend  him.  They 
were  free  to  bustle  about  on  a  variety  of 
other  cases.  We  asked  Schafer  if  his  expe- 
rience with  keyboard  and  computer  seemed 
too  impersonal 

THAT    WAS    rlN 

"Not  a  bit."  he  replied.  "It  was  fun,  sort 
of  Uke  a  game.  The  questions  were  Interest- 
ing. And  1  know  that  eventually  I'U  have 
more  time  with  Dr,  Bass  because  all  these 
oontmpuons  he's  got  In  here  let  him  make 
t)etter  use  of  his  Lime." 

Some  of  the  '  contraptions"  are  standard 
IBM.  some  were  modified  for  special  use  For 
example.  Allan  P'ordy,  an  electrical  engineer 
with  MRMP.  and  his  men  took  a  commercial 
breath-  and  lung-testing  machine  and  spent 
eight  months  adapting  It  so  that  the  com- 
puter could  ■  undersuind  '  Its  messages 
■  Someday."  says  Purdy.  "when  medicine  has 
become  revolutionized  through  computers 
and  automation,  we  think  they  11  be  using 
our  principles  in  mass  production." 

Right  now  the  »600.000  MRMP  project  Is 
limited  to  one  doctor  In  one  rxu^l  area  But 
in  years  to  come  the  nation  may  well  be 
dolU>d  With  automated  medical  centers,  each 
serving  thousands  of  doctors  not  only  in  rural 
areas  but  also  in  big  cities  The  Bass  office, 
of  course,  is  subsidized  by  MRMP  but  even- 
tually each  doctor  would  have  to  buy  or  lease 
his  own  equipment.  Hence,  it's  Important  to 
reduce  the  now  high  expenses 

There's  one  ng,  for  example,  that  puts 
heart  performance  data  on  tape  for  the  com- 
puter. It  coets  teeOO  and  Is  too  big  to  ship 
away  for  repairs  Now  a  smaller  one  has  been 
developed  at  $1500  that  can  be  shipped  for 
repairs  for  about  $5 

Gayle  Adams,  an  operations  executive  with 
MRMP.  says  that  ccwu  will  go  down  as  the 
number  of  participating  doctors  goes  up: 
"At  present  each  24  seconds  of  computer  time 
devoted  to  a  certain  aspect  of  a  Bass  patient 
costs  »ia.91.  If  ten  doctors  shared  the  cost, 
each  24  seconds  would  reduce  to  $3  30.  For 
100  doctors — only  H  94 " 

UTAH    WISE    SEBVICr 

The  MRMP  project  Is  a  vast,  complex  ex- 
tension of  earlier  medlclne-by-wlre  service."^ 
For  example,  the  University  of  Utah  Medical 
Center  analjxes  brain  waves  received  by  tele- 
phone wire  from  patients  as  distant  as  340 
miles.  (Parade  reported  on  this  on  April  12. 
1970.) 

How  did  Dr.  Bass  happen  to  be  selected  to 
play  what  may  be  a  historic  role  In  medicine? 

"We  knew  about  him,"  says  an  MRMP 
official,  "because  of  his  past  cooperation  with 
the  Missouri  Medical  Center  We  knew  he 
had  a  busy  practice  serving  an  area  that 
stretches  many  miles  from  Salem  in  all  di- 
rections. And  he  Is  rcmofe  We  reasoned  that 
if  long-distance,  automated  medicine  would 
work  out  of  Salem.  It  would  work  anywhere  " 

Says  Dr.  Arthur  E,  Rlkli.  MRMP  coordi- 
nator: "We're  not  trying  to  replace  doctors 
or  even  cut  down  on  their  numbers.  But  we're 
out  to  help  the  doctors.  A  dotcor  Is  only  as 
good  as  the  Information  he  has.  If  there's  a 
cure  for  cancer  but  he  doesn't  know  It.  he 
can't  be  of  much  help.  Our  Job  is  to  speed  the 
flow  of  information  to  the  doctors — Informa- 
tion not  only  on  their  own  patients  but  the 
latest  development  In  their  profession" 

These  latest  developments  Involve  the  vast 
PACT  (Fast  Access  to  Current  Text)  bank 
in  Columbia.  Don  Wilson.  It.";  director,  says, 
"I  think  we  can  respond  to  almost  any  ques- 
tion anyone  might  ask  If  we  don't  have  It 
here  we  can  get  the  Information  from  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  For  Dr  Ba.s.s 
we've  recently  given  him  stuff  on  lead  poison- 
ing, spider  and  snake  bites  and  a  rare  type  of 


muscular  dystrophy.  We  ean  do  It  by  phone, 
by  screen  or  by  facsimile  printout  ri^ht  to 
his  offlce  In  minutes." 

A  CONSTANT  THmnX 

For  his  part,  Dr  Bass  Is  greatly  apprecia- 
tive: "Professelonally,  Us  a  constant  thrill 
to  take  part  In  the  project  Of  course,  we  hit 
snags  At  one  point  we  found  we  needed  a 
better  grounding  system  for  the  electrical 
equipment  You  have  to  plan  ahead  on  how 
to  get  quick  repair  If  you  have  an  equipment 
breakdown  And  at  the  development  end 
there's  the  matter  of  constantly  trying  to 
simplify  the  equipment  so  that  the  doctc« 
and  his  staff  can  easily  operate  It  But  the 
reward  Is  very  large— the  feeling  that  you're 
helping  to  make  medical  history  " 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  TALMADGE 
BEFORE  \TW  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
7  2d  National  Convention  of  the  'Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  at  DaUas,  Tex.,  last 
August,  many  distinguished  Americans 
addressed  the  more  than  12.000  dele- 
gates who  attended. 

Heading  the  list  of  prominent  speak- 
ers at  this  great  convention  was  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  most  stirring  addresses  delivered,  in 
my  opinion,  was  that  of  the  distinguished 
.senior  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr.  Tal- 
MADGE 1 .  Senator  Talmadge.  a  decorated 
veteran  of  World  War  U.  is  a  member  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  In  his  home 

State. 

Duiing  tlie  91st  Congress,  Senator 
Talmadge  served  as  the  cliairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Legislation  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  of  which  he 
is  a  senior  member.  As  subcommittee 
chairman.  Senator  Talmadge  became  a 
higlily  respected  and  outstanding  spokes- 
man for  veterans  programs  In  tlie  U.S. 
Senate,  It  will  be  recalled  that  Senator 
Talmadge  authored  far-reaching  legis- 
lation in  the  field  of  compensation  for 
living  veterans,  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  payments  for  the  sur- 
vivors of  ser-vicemen  killed  in  action  or 
who  died  of  service-connected  causes, 
and  pensions  for  older  and  totally  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents. 

Legislation  increasing  payments  for 
these  programs  prevented  millions  of  VA 
beneficiaries  from  suffering  a  loss  because 
of    the   skyrocketing   cost-of-living    in- 

CI'QSlSGS 

During  the  92d  Congress,  Senator  Tal- 
madge. who  has  become  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee,  is 
still  serving  veterans  and  their  families 
as  ranking  majority  member  of  the  new- 
ly established  Committee  on  Veterans 
AfTairs.  He  also  is  continuing  to  .serve  in 
a  key  position  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  and  Pen- 
sion, The  importance  of  this  subcommit- 
tee IS  best  illustrated  by  its  jurisdiction 
over  legislation  involving  approximately 
5  million  veterans  and  their  dependents 
who  receive  montlily  checks  from  the 
Veterans'  Admini.<5tration  totaling  over 
$6  billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of 
1972, 

It  is  becau.se  of  this  background  and 
my  high  esteem  for  Senator  Taimadge 
that  I  recommend  to  the  Senate  lus  re- 
marks made  to  the  7 2d  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Talmadge  s  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SrNAToB  Talmadge  Addresses  Nationai. 
Convention,  Veterans  of  Foieign  Waks, 
Dallas,    Tex. 

I  am  honored  indeed  to  appear  before  the 
National  Conveniio:;  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  This  is  an  Important  event  It  is 
one  that  I  am  proud  to  share.  I  value  my 
long  association  w;th  the  offlcers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  VFW  With  an  organisation  such 
as  vours,  I  feel  that  I  am  amoiig  fnends. 

l'  congratulate  the  VFW — and  especially 
my  friends  and  associates  from  the  State  of 
CJeorgla  who  are  here  to  participate  in  this 
national  convention — for  your  outstanding 
accomplishments  of  the  past  year.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  work  with  many  of  you, 
first,  as  Chairman  of  the  Fmsjice  Comxnli- 
tees  Subcommittee  or.  Veterans  Legislation, 
and  now  as  second  ranking  member  on  the. 
new  standing  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

1,^70  wa^  an  Important  year  for  veterans' 
legislation.  With  your  help,  and  t>ecause  of 
the  interest  and  cooperation  of  VF^',  we  were 
ab!e  together  to  malce  a  great  deal  of  prog- 
ress We  put  through  more  legislation  of 
benefit  to  the  nation  s  veleraiis  and  depend- 
ents than  any  ether  Congress  since  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  11. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  does  Its 
homework  in  iookiiig  after  the  medical,  so- 
cial, ar.d  economic  needs  of  the  nation's 
veterans  '^'our  organization  has  always  been 
m  the  forefront  ti:  helping  Congress  formu- 
late  effective   and    beneficial    programs 

But.  In  addition  to  Its  legislative  program. 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  an  organi- 
zation composed  of  people  who  represent 
the  spirit  of  America.  Tlit  VTW  is  an  or- 
ganization of  unwavering  patriotism.  It  be- 
lieves in  America.  It  is  steadfast  In  iU  al- 
legiance to  the  principles  that  have  made  our 
country  free,  strong    and  prcepenous 

The  VFW  has  never  been  afraid  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  All  of  you — from  your 
national  commander,  state  offlcers,  and  on 
down  through  rank  and  file  membership — 
never  btick  away  from  championing  a  cause 
which  you  believe  is  right  and  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  It  may  not 
aiways  be  a  popular  cause  But  that  has 
never  stood  in  the  way  of  the  MTK.  Your 
main  concern — past,  present,  and  future — is 
Americanism.  From  where  I  stand,  that  has 
always  been  a  caiise  worth  championing. 

Considering  the  state  of  the  world  and  the 
United  States.  I  might  say  that  Americanism 
and  patriotism  are  very  badly  in  need  of 
friends  like  the  VFW  We  need  more  people 
who  stand  for  Flag  .  .  lor  Country  .  . 
lor  God  .  and  for  a  strong  America.  We 
need  less  draft  card  burners.  We  need  less 
people  who  desecrate  the  American  Flag.  We 
need  less  whlners  and  complalners  who  are 
doing  more  to  tear  down  America  than  to 
build  it  up. 

We  need  mors  loyal  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, By  that.  I  do  not  mean  sunshine  patri- 
ots or  lair-weather  friends,  I  mean  people 
who  are  ready  and  willing  to  speak  out  for 
the  American"  way  of  life.  In  good  times  and 
bad,  and  to  defend  It  against  Its  enemies — 
whether  they  be  foreign  or  domestic. 

In  your  efforts  to  bring  about  a  stronger 
and  more  patriotic  America,  please  be  assured 
that  I  am  with  you  all  the  way.  Toward  this 
end.  I  um  confident  that  you  will  marshal 
the  suppiort  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
veterans  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 
American  veterans  are  large  in  number  and 
strong  in  spirit. 

The  total  veteran  population  today  is  about 
28  million.  This  represenu  more  than  one 
out  of  every   10  Americans.  WTien  you  con- 
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sldpr  wives  widow's  children,  and  dependent 
parents  of  veMraris.  the  total  comes  to  nearly 
half  of  our  national  pof>ulatlon. 

Veterans  are  more  than  Just  people  who 
hold  a  discharge  from  the  Armed  Porc<M. 
I  icnow  of  no  harder  working  or  more  dedi- 
cated group  anywhere  else  In  the  United 
States  These  are  men  who  heard  the  call 
and  answerer!  All  our  country,  generations 
past  and  present  owe  men  who  have  served 
In  the  Armed  Forces  a  debt  that  con  never 
be  measured. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  these  are 
people  who  have  had  In  their  hands  the 
fate  of  freedom  and  the  American  nation. 
These  Americana,  many  thousands  of  whona 
now  rest  In  national  cemeteries  .  .  the 
many  mJIllonfi  who  proudly  count  them- 
selvee  as  veterans  .  .  .  and  those  who  now 
serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  .  have  been 
and  are  now  the  strength  and  the  sinews  of 
this  nation  In  times  of  dire  emergency. 

It  can  be  said  without  exaggeration  that 
because  of  these  men.  our  nation  Is  strong 
and  free  today.  Just  as  veterans  were  vigilant 
for  the  cause  of  freedom,  very  often  at  tre- 
mendous personal  sacrifice,  the  Confess  and 
the  nation  must  also  be  vigilant  In  keeping 
Its  commitment 

We  made  tremendous  progress  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Legislation  We  In- 
creased benefits  for  widows  and  <irphan8  of 
servicemen  and  veterans  whose  deaths  were 
related  to  military  service.  We  brought  about 
significant  raises  In  compensation  payments 
for  disabled  veterans.  We  increased  the  pen- 
sion program  and  protected  recipients  from 
reductions  because  of  the  increase  in  Social 
Security  We  raised  from  tlOOOO  to  $15,000 
the  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  Insurance  Pro- 
gram. As  author  of  most  of  the  major  vet- 
erans' legislation  to  go  through  the  last  Con- 
gress, I  was  honored  to  have  had  that  oppor- 
tunity for  service. 

Now,  at  long  last,  we  have  a  new  standing 
Committee  on  'Veterans  Affairs  In  the  United 
Stat«8  Senate  The  creation  of  this  commit- 
tee fully  recognizes  the  obligation  of  Con- 
gress to  veterans  On  the  new  committee,  we 
are  going  to  keep  \ip  the  momentum  we 
gained  In  the  field  of  veterans'  legislation  In 
the  last  CLngress  We  are  going  to  write  the 
kind  of  'eglslatlon  demanded  by  the  needs  of 
veterans  and  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people  We  are  going  to  be  certain  that  ade- 
quate health  and  hoepltallzatlon  facilities 
are  maintained  to  give  the  best  of  care  to  the 
maimed  and  wounded 

We  are  going  to  provide  adequate  means  for 
returning  the  veteran  to  his  community,  to 
pursue  education  or  Job  training,  and  to  help 
him  secure  gainful  employment  We  are  go- 
ing to  try  to  keep  veterans'  benefits  for  the 
elderly  or  the  disabled  In  line  with  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  living  As  we  have  In  the  past,  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  I'Tok  to  the  American 
Legion  for  Inspiration  and  assistance. 

In  short,  we  Intend  on  the  Veterans  Com- 
mittee to  try  to  twsure  the  American  veteran 
and  the  serviceman  his  rightful  place  In  the 
American  society  A  man  has  every  right  to 
be  proud  of  being  a  veteran  A  man  who  puts 
on  the  uniform  of  his  country  Is  entitled  to 
respect.  He  is  entitled  to  support  from  his 
government  and  his  fellow  cItLzens — whether 
he  serves  at  home  or  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world . 

As  I  know  all  of  you  have  I  have  become 
fed  up  with  growing  criticism  of  the  defense 
establishment  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
trend  has  greatly  riemnrallzed  the  military 
Worse  yet  It  has  weakened  Us  effectiveness. 
Abuse  and  ridicule  have  been  heaped  up)on 
the  military  lately  as  though  it  were  the  low- 
est form  of  human  life 

This  Is  not  only  a  tragedy  It  Is  extremely 
dangerovis  People  seem  to  disregard  the  fact 
that  these  are  men  on  whom  we  depend  for 
defense  and.  In  fact,  our  verv  freedom 

If  there  are  people  around  who  don't  know 


what  defense  means,  then  they  are  not  vorj 
much  In  touch  with  the  world  today.  There 
Is  a  great  movement  afoot  today  for  a  volun- 
teer army.  We  all  know  no  one  likes  the  draft. 
No  one  wants  to  have  his  education  or  career 
Interrupted.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  was 
brought  up  to  twileve  that  a  man  has  a  duty 
to  serve  his  country,  and  he  should  be  proud 
when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

I  don't  know  what  the  prospects  are  for 
a  volunteer  <u-my.  1  certainly  do  not  see  It 
iitiywhere  m  the  lmine«.lld.te  future.  I  do  know 
tills  We  are  never  going  to  have  a  volunteer 
army  unless  and  until  national  defense  Is 
rcsU>red  to  its  proper  per.sp«>ctUe  If  we  want 
to  make  it  attractive  for  men  to  voluntarily 
enter  the  Armed  Forces,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  some  fence-mending. 

I  would  say  that  the  morale  o*  and  respect 
for  Unued  States  servLcetnen  la  lower  today 
tliiin  e.er  befure  We  n.ust  buUd  a  new  re- 
spect for  the  Anned  Forces  I  submit  that 
we  need  a  resurgence  throughout  America 
of  the  Integrity  of  the  fighting  man,  the 
defender  of  the  United  States  in  times  of 
war  and  peace  We  have  tUlo-A-ed  deterlora- 
tlom  of  the  military  for  too  long,  and  look 
where  we  are  today  Morale  Is  at  an  all-time 
low^. 

Drug  abuse  has  become  a  plague  Dedica- 
tion to  duty  has  been  rendered  virtually 
meaningless.  In  many  ret5p>ects,  discipline — 
as  we  used  to  know  it  -has  become  a  farce. 
We  cannot  say  for  sure  how  long  It  will  take 
to  correct  this  situation  But,  when  we  have 
done  so.  ours  wUl  be  a  stronger  and  safer 
nation. 

A  good  place  to  start  would  be  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  There  Is  an  Increas- 
ing tendency  In  the  Senate  to  filibuster 
agsans.t  national  security  In  my  Judgment. 
this  Is  a  knee-Jirk  reaction  to  growing  bit- 
terness over  the  wsir  In  Vietnam  People  are 
fed  up  with  this  wur  We  grrt.  oiirselves  In- 
volved in  Vietnam,  b\it  would  not  fight  We 
have  been  there  now  about  a  decade  I  said 
years  ago  that  United  States'  e:.gagem»>nt  In 
Vietnam  was  like  being  on  the  back  of  a 
tiger  and  not  knowing  how  to  get  off  We 
are  still  trying  to  find  a  way  to  dismount 

I  hope  the  United  States  has  learned  a 
lesson  from  Vietnam  I  hope  we  will  srtop 
trying  to  sict  as  banker.  Santa  Claua  and 
policemen  for  the  whole  world  If  we  do 
have  tc  get  involved  In  a  conflict  In  order 
to  protect  our  vital  Interests,  I  hope  that 
we  will  flgh.t  to  win  We  must  never  again 
allow  United  States  soldiers  to  t>e  pushed 
around  by  a  fourth-rate  power 

The  wax  In  Vietnam  has  been  a  ctirse  on 
this  nation  for  the  past  decade  It  has  torn 
the  country  apart  to  the  point  that  some 
people  are  willing  to  strike  out  at  anv-thlng 
having  to  do  with  the  military  Some  of  Uiem 
seem  tt  be  ready  tc  do  away  with  the  army 
and  to  even  dismantle  our  defense  eatAblLah- 
ment  Every  time  an  Issue  Involving  national 
defense  comes  up  before  the  Senate,  such  as 
the  draft,  military  spendlrtg,  or  defense  sys- 
tems, about  half  of  my  colleagues  want  to 
flllbuater  the  question 

We  all  want  U>  get  out  ot  Vietnam  as  soon 
as  possible  We  all  want  to  cut  federal  spend- 
luK  a;jd  reduce  the  burden  on  our  taxpayers 
However,  we  are  not  going  to  strengthen  our 
economy  or  insure  security  while  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Bed  China  continue  to  build  up 
their  IsJid  and  see  forces  and  nuclear  ca- 
pacity. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  lea-sons  of  history  It 
has  taught  us  that  peace  has  almost  always 
resulted  fn>m  strength,  while  war  has  come 
from  weakness  The  wisdom  of  United  States 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  p*«t  and  present, 
can  be  Jebated  But  the  question  of  nation*! 
defeiu^e  has  never  been  debatable,  and  It  Is 
not  debatable  now 

The  combined  population  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  Is  rrxare  than  one  bil- 
lion. Th*t  Is  approxlmfttely  one-third  at  the 
world '.s  people  Both  these  iiAtlons  have  sworn 


to  doetroy  us  Both  these  nations  are  nuclear 
pKJwers  Both  these  nations  have  iarger  stand- 
ing armies  than  our  own. 

The  Soviet  Union,  partlctilai-ly.  has  su- 
premacy In  interoontmental  baXllatlc  mis- 
siles They  have  a  superior  ABM  system.  They 
have  a  m<xleni  navy  capable  of  operating 
anywhere  on  every  ocean  Under  these  con- 
ditions It  would  be  foijllsh  and  f<.)olhardy  to 
unilaterally  disarm  our  country  and  rely  on 
their  gixxl  Intentions. 

The  highways  of  history  are  .Ittered  with 
the  wrecks  of  countries  that  reUed  upon  the 
good  Intentions  of  nations  stronger  than 
they. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  Idea  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament  Is  wishful  thinking  W* 
all  look  forward  to  the  time  when  defense 
spending  can  be  safely  reduced  and  ovir  re- 
sources channeled  Into  solutions  to  critical 
domestic  social  and  economic  problenvs,  such 
as  education.  Job  training,  better  housing, 
and  pollution. 

This  Is  a  day  we  all  want  to  see  But,  re- 
grettably that  day  has  not  yet  arrived 

That  is  why  I  am  protid  to  be  here  today. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  are  Americana 
in  great  number  who  do  more  t.ian  Just  pay 
Up  9er%'lce  to  freedom  and  the  American  way 
of  life 

Again,  I  congratulate  you  And.  I  thank 
you  for  your  friendship  and  support. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE— POLICY  POSITIONS 
AND  FINAL  REPORT 

Mr  MUSKJE.  Mr  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations.  It  has  be«n  my  priv- 
ilege to  work  closely  with  State  and  local 
officials  in  a  continuing  effort  to  Improve 
our  federal  system.  I  have  been  im- 
pre.<;.sed  by  the  growing  interest  on  the 
part  of  these  oflBcials  in  asserting  them- 
selvas  on  the  major  intergcvemmental 
Issues  facing  our  Nation, 

In  this  connection.  I  call  attention  to 
the  recently  published  report  of  the  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  Committee  of 
the  National  Legislative  Conference.  Thia 
committee  of  State  legislators  from 
across  the  country  has  ma<ie  a  signifi- 
cant policy  input  on  Issues  of  importance 
to  Federal-State  relations  As  our  coun- 
terparts in  the  States,  the  views  of  these 
legLslators  should  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Com- 
mittee be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
National     Legislativi     Conferince — Inter- 

GOVIRNMENTAL        RELATIO.VS        COMMrTTEE — 

PoncT     Positions     and     Final     Report — 
August  1971 

MEMBERSHir   LIST 

Chairman  Representative  John  H.  ConoUy. 
Ullnols. 

Vice  Chairman:  Representative  Ralph  Tur- 
lington, Florida. 

Senator  Hunter  B    Andrews,  Virginia. 

Senator  Russell  Arrlngton,  nanota.  Chair- 
man, Government  Operations  Task  Force. 

Lieutenant  Ciovernor  Ben  Barnes.  Texas. 

Speaker  Timothy  Barrow.  Arizona 

Senator  Richard  N   Berry.  Maine. 

Delegate  John  Hanson  Briscoe    Maryland 

Senator  W.  Hughes  Brockbank.  Utah: 
Chairman,  Commerce  and  TransjKirtatlon 
Task  Force. 

Speaker  Otis  R    Bowen.  Indiana. 

Senator  Charles  M.  Brown,  Louisiana. 

Senator  Mahlon  B.  Brown,  Nevada. 
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Senator  Joseph  B   Buckley.  Connecticut. 
Representative  Frank  W.  Calhoun.  Texas 
Representative  Bill  Clayton,  Texas;  Chair- 
man, Natural  Resources  Task  Force. 
Senator  Ernest  H.  Dean.  Utah. 
Senator  Fairlelgh  Dickinson,  Jr  .  New  Jer- 
sey. 
Senator  Allen  Dines,  Colorado. 
Speaker  Aubrey  W.  Dirlam.  MlnnesoU. 
Assemblyman  Gordon  W.  Duffy,  California. 
Speaker  Perry  B.  Duryea.  Jr  .  New  York 
Speaker  Herbert  Plneman.  Pennsylvania 
Representative  George  Firestone.  Florida. 
Senator  James  P.  Flynn.  Rhode  Island 
Assemblyman  John  F  Foran.  California. 
Speaker  William  L    Frederick,  Delaware. 
Assemblyman    Harold    V.    Froehllch,    Wis- 
consin. 
Speaker  Charles  E  Pry,  Ohio, 
Speaker  John  D  Fuhr,  Colorado. 
Representative   Thomas   D,   Graham,   Mis- 
souri. 

Senator  Theodore  M.  Gray.  Ohio. 
Representative  Robert  K.  Hamilton,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
Speaker  William  H.  Harbor,  Iowa, 
Senator  Samuel  Harmon,  Massachusette. 
Senator  Frederick  H    Hauser,  New  Jersey, 
Representative  James  H    Helnze,  Michigan. 
Senator  Eugene  M.  HUl,  Iowa. 
Representative  Richard  Hodes,  Florida. 
Staff — Washington  Office  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments. 

Earl  S.  Mackey — Secretary  to  the  Commit- 
tee Task  Force  on  Government  Operations. 

Robert  M.  Alcock— Task  Force  on  Urban 
Affairs. 

H   Michael  Dye— Task  Force  on  Commerce 
and  Transportation. 

Senator  Herman  M.  Hollaway.  Delaware. 
Representative    Josephine    D.    Hunslnger, 
Michigan. 

Representative  Tom  Jensen,  Tennessee. 
Senator  Barbara  Jordan,  Texas, 
Senator  George  B.   Kenneally,  Jr..  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Senator  Robert  P.  Knowles,  Wisconsin. 
Representative  James  H  Koch.  New  Mexico. 
Speaker  Charles  F    Kurfess,  Oh'i;   Chair- 
man, Human  Resources  Task  Force, 

Senator  Thomas  F.  Lamb.  Pennsylvania. 
Senator  Thomas  Laveme.  New  York;  Chair- 
man,  Urban   Affairs  Task  Force. 
Senator  Myron  F.  Lotto.  Wisconsin, 
Senator  John  J.  Marchl,  New  York. 
Representative   W    Terry    McBrayer,   Ken- 
tucky. 
Representative  Fred  Meek,  Kansas. 
Senator   Robert    Mellow,   Pennsylvania. 
Senator  Julius   C    Mlchaelson,   Rhode   Is- 
land: Chairman,  Public  Safety  Task  Force. 
Assemblyman  Bob  Monagan.  California. 
Speaker  Bob  Morettl.  California. 
Representative    Joseph    R.    Murphy.    Dela- 
ware. 
Senator  Richard  H    Newhouse.  Illinois. 
Senator  Harmon  T    Ogdahl,  Minnesota. 
Representative  Lorln  N    Pace.  Utah. 
Senator  Cecil  A    Partee.  Illinois. 
Senator  Sanborn  Partridge.  Vermont 
Speaker  Richard  A    Pettlgrew,  Florida 
Senator  Edwin  L    Plttman.  Mississippi. 
Speaker  Rex  Prlvett.  Oklahoma 
Speaker  William  R.  Ratchford.  Connecticut. 
Senator  Fred  Rohlftng.  Hawaii 
Representative    W.    Marcus    Short.    North 
Carolina. 

Speaker  Robert  P   Smith.  Oregon. 
Senator  Oene  E    Snowden.  Indiana 
Senator  Richard  A.  Snyder.  Pennsylvania 
Senate  President  Jerry  Thomas.  Florida 
Representative   John   J.   Thomas.    Indiana. 
Senator  George  Unruh,  North  '"   kota. 
Delegate  Stanley  C.  Walker.  Virginia. 
Representative  Prank  Wierzblckl,  Michigan. 
Assemblvman  Pete  Wilson.   California. 
A;ien     Jensen — Task     Force     on     Human 
Resources. 

R.  Deane  Conrad — Task  Force  on  Natural 

Resources. 

Lanny     Proffer— Task     Force     on     Public 
Safety. 


introduction 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
was  established  to  serve  a  dual  function'  to 
report  to  and  be  guided  by  the  Conference 
on  Issues  of  Importance  to  federal-stite  rela- 
tions and  to  take  policy  posltloris  between 
conference  meetings  on  matters  of  urgent 
and  current  sjgnlflcance  to  the  States. 

In  recent  years,  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Committee  of  the  National  Legisla- 
tive Oonferencc  has  assumed  an  Increasingly 
significant  role  as  the  local  point  for  state 
legislator  involvement  in  the  major  inter- 
governmental Issues  lacing  the  Nation.  As 
state  legislators  have  moved  to  assert  them- 
selves more  vigorously  in  our  federal  system, 
the  Committee  has  been  measurably 
strengthened  and  expanded.  During  the  past 
year.  memberslUp  on  the  Committee  was  in- 
creased sut>stantlaUy. 

rhe  Committee  has  also  been  active  In  en- 
couraging close  cooperation  In  federal-state 
relations  among  the  three  national  organiza- 
tions representing  state  legislators— the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Conference,  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislative  Leaders  and 
the  National  Society  of  State  Legislators. 
Pursuant  to  a  directive  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Legislative  Con- 
ference Issued  early  this  year,  members  of  the 
Executive  Committees  of  the  NCSLL  and  the 
NSSL  were  Invited  to  membership  on  the 
Committee.  An  excellent  example  of  this  co- 
operation occurred  on  June  10.  1971,  when  a 
panel  of  five  legislators  representing  the  three 
national  organizations  testified  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  general  revenue  sharing. 

rUTtJKZ  BOLE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

In  many  respects  the  meeting  at  the  White 
House  on  May  18.  1971,  between  s^ate  legisla- 
latlve  leaders,  the  President  and  cabinet  offi- 
cials marked  a  new  high  point  in  recent  ef- 
forts to  Increase  the  involvement  of  state 
legislators  In  Intergovernmental  relations. 
Every  effort  will  t>e  made  to  assure  that  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Committee  re- 
mains at  the  forefront  of  this  movement  To 
this  end,  consideration  Is  t>eing  given  to  in- 
creasing significantly  the  size  of  tJie  six  Task 
Forces  in  order  to  achieve  an  optimum  oi>er- 
atlng  level  and  a  greater  degree  of  repre- 
sentativeness The  posslbliuy  of  holding  some 
Committee  and  Task  Force  meetings  outside 
Washington  will  also  be  explored  Increasing 
emphasis  will  also  be  given  to  the  earliest 
possible  Involvement  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  In  the  development  of  federal 
legislation  which  would  affect  the  States 

While  the  development  of  pwlicy  on  major 
intergovernmental  Issues  will  remain  the 
central  thrust  of  the  Committee,  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  policy  musrt  receive  the 
highest  priority  The  best  of  policy  Is  of  little 
value  If  it  18  not  forcefully  advocated  by 
state  legislators  In  this  connection.  It  Is  !m- 
jjerative  that  state  legislatures  develop  an  in- 
house  capability  to  respond  to  federal-state 
Issues.  Proper  utilization  of  the  services  of 
the  Washington  Office  of  the  Council  of  State 
Government,';  and  the  Interpovornmental  Re- 
lations Committee  should  remain  a  high 
priority. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Legislative  Conference  has  urged  a  strengrth- 
enlng  of  federal -state  relations  operations 
within  state  legislatures  Additionally,  the 
1971  edition  of  Suggested  State  Legislation 
contains  a  resolution  providing  for  each 
legislature  to  ultimately  establish  a  staffed 
Joint  Committee  on  Federal-State  Relations 
or  staff  a  functioning  commission  on  Inter- 
state Cooperation  The  further  strengthen- 
ing of  the  role  of  our  Legislative  Federal- 
State  Coordinators  U  also  imperative  These 
Individuals  serve  as  the  prime  contact  for 
the  Committee  and  the  Washington  Office 
In  communications  with  a  particular  legis- 
lature. The  coordinators  met  for  the  first 
time    dtirlng    the    1970    Annual    Meeting    of 


the     National     Legislative     Conference.     On 

March  18  1971.  a  one-day  briefing  on  ma- 
jor federal -state  issues  was  held  for  the 
coordinators   in   Washington.   DC. 

ORGANIZATION     AND    PHOCEDCBES 

Tlie  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee Is  composed  of  seventy-eight  state  legis- 
lators representing  thirty-seven  SUtes.  Rep- 
resentative John  Conclly  of  Illinois  has 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  In 
1971.  During  the  year,  the  Committee  held 
three  meetings  In  Washington,  DC.  and  a 
final  session  In  conjunction  with  the  1971 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Legislative 
Conference    In    Minneapolis,    Minnesota. 

The  substantive  work  of  the  Committee 
Is  handled  prImarUy  by  six  subject  matter 
Task  Forces  on  Commerce  and  Transporta- 
tion, Government  Operations.  Human  Re- 
sources, Natural  Resources,  Public  Safety 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Each  Task  Force  is 
staffed  by  a  Special  Assistant  from  the 
Washington  Office  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments. 

The  Task  Forces  devote  the  major  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  policy  development. 
In  this  process,  experts  from  both  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sector  are  drawn  upon. 
Final  policy  positions  developed  by  the  Task 
Forces  are  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
full  Committee  and  then  to  the  Legislators' 
Section  of  the  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence at  the  Annual  Meeting  Approved  pol- 
icy statements  are  printed  In  a  final  report 
of  the  Committee  and  given  wide  distribu- 
tion. Policy  positions  are  also  communicated 
to  Congressional  Committees  and  other  fed- 
eral officials  through  testimony  and  In- 
formal contacts.  While  the  Committee  does 
not  purport  to  speak  for  all  state  legislators. 
It  does  provide  a  valuable  representative 
state  legislative  viewpoint  on  Intergovern- 
mental Issues. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee is  reconstituted  every  year  at  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  incoming  National  Legisla- 
tive  Conference    President. 

Based  on  all  Indications,  the  next  year 
should  be  a  productive  one  for  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Committee.  Strength- 
ened in  size  and  quality  and  building  on 
an  excellent  record,  the  Committee  should 
expand  considerably  its  contribution  in  the 
intergovernmental  arena. 

REPORT    or  THE   TASK    FORCI   ON   COMMERCE  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  Task  Force  concerned  itself  with  those 
areas  of  transportation  such  as  planning,  de- 
velopment, policing  and  regulation  a*  they 
involve  all  modes  of  transportation  Most  of 
its  efforts  were  discussions  of  the  National 
TranpeortaUon  Policy  National  Transporta- 
tion Needs  Study  and  trends  and  problems 
facing  transportation  as  a  whole  The  Com- 
mittee requested  the  US  Department  of 
Transportation  that  in  developing  a  Na- 
tional Transportation  Policy,  a  Natlonai 
Transportation  Needs  Study,  and  legislation 
that  It  provide  the  appropriate  opportunity 
for  Input  and  adequate  consideration  of  ideas 
and  suggestions  from  state  legislators 

In  the  field  of  commerce,  the  Task  Force 
limited  Its  view  to  that  of  regulatory  pro- 
cedures It  Is  within  the  area  of  deregula- 
tion or  regulatory  consolidation  that  a  great 
deal  of  work  Is  proposed  for  the  coming  year. 
National  transportation  poUcy  and  197Z 
transportation    needs    study 

States  must  broaden  their  vechnologlcal 
and  financial  role  In  transportatlc«  The 
brtnglng  about  ot  a  more  balanced  and  inte- 
grated transportation  policy  and  system  re- 
sponding to  the  social  needs  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic demands  should  be  done  in  a  way 
which  will  reflect  local,  state,  multi-state, 
and  national  goals  And  policies 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Co«n- 
mittee  of  the  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence suggests   that   planning   o*   a   oompre- 
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lienelvo  natiun&j  tmasporluMon  system 
aiiouid  reflect  \.h«  needs  aiui  prlivruie*  es- 
tabllsbed  by  lot^ai  aiid  stal«  guvernnients. 
Thl«  will  lead  u>  Uie  development  of  a  sys- 
tem which  integratee  the  methods  of  public 
financing  and  supervision  cif  priorities  uxid 
Interrelations  of  existing  and  «Jternat« 
modes  of  transportation  States  must 
broaden  their  terhnojcjglcal  and  flnanrljj  In- 
volvement in  development  of  transportation 
systems 

State  departments  of  transportation 
State  Departmeints  of  Tr&nsportaUon  are 
Increasingly  becoming  the  mechanism  by 
which  state  government  is  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  prtjvlding  comprehen»lve  aiul  effi- 
cient transportation  services  Thirteen  tii^tes 
have  created  I>ep<irtmenta  (yt  Trans  porta  t  Ion 
with  responslbUity  lor  ovprall  planning,  de- 
velopment, implementallori,  and  admlnls- 
♦rvtton  of  efficient  tran-.porta.tl'  n  programs. 
This  legislative  process  has  taken  place 
In  an  effort  to  brltig  aboxit  a  central  agency 
ulth  authority  for  corijiolidaung  and  coordi- 
nating the  development  of  ail  transporta- 
tion systems 

The  IntergovernmentaJ  Relations  Oommlt- 
t-^  of  the  National  LeKlsiatlve  Conference 
recommends  that,  in  ortter  to  bring  about  the 
proper  cooperation  between  ihf  dlfTeretit 
transportation  agencies  In  planning,  develop- 
ing, and  implementing  a  balanced  transfK>rt 
system,  the  Stales  &h<  Ud  emwt  D*>p»irt- 
ments  of  Transportation  or  designate  an- 
other coordinating  agency  Tljla  wi>uld  pro- 
vide the  consolidation  required  to  bring 
at>out  a  truely  Integrated  tranaport  system. 
Agnation 

In  meeting  the  transportation  needs  of 
the  pepole.  States  must  strengthen  their  role 
In  aviation.  There  Is  a  great  need  for  more 
adequate  and  frequent  air  transportation 
service  to  the  communities  of  a  State,  re- 
gardless of  size. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee cf  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
urges  the  state  aeronautics  agencies  to  take 
action  to  develop  and  Implement  comprehen- 
sive plans  combining  both  Intrastate  and 
Interstate  needs.  Aviation  system  plana 
should  consider  the  large,  well-established 
air  carrier  airports  and  reflect  the  possibility 
of  fostering  and  enconr^ing  another  type 
of  air  carrier  service — a!r  taxi  and  commuter 
Ouldellnes  for  the  development  of  this  serv- 
ice should  come  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  with  the  regulatory  responsibility  at 
the  individual  .state  level 

There  Is  an  immediate  need  to  reduce 
noise  pollution  In  order  lo  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  citizens,  and  this  respon- 
sibility IS  vested  In  the  state  goveriinienta. 
In  certain  areas,  it  Is  desirable  to  also  recog- 
nize fe'leral  respDn-iUniry  and  the  Unmpcliate 
Initiation  of  coordinated,  remedial  action  la 
recommended . 

Highway  safety  standards 
Due  to  the  continuing  problem  of  trafflo 
accidents,  deaths.  Injuries  and  property  dam- 
age, the  federal  government  and  the  States 
have  established  a  nationwide  safety  pro- 
gram. TTie  federal  role  Is  one  of  guidance  and 
encouragement  to  the  States,  which  have  the 
ttaslc  responsibility  of  highway  safety. 

The  National  Legislative  Conference  en- 
courages in  everv  way  possible  the  adoption 
of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Program 
Standards  as  soon  as  p<«slb!e. 

Vrhart  m(j.t,»  transit 

In  developing  the  basic  theory,  planning 
and  implementation  of  urban  mass  transit 
systems,  greater  recognition  must  be  given 
to  the  requirement  that  mass  transit  Ls  of 
no  value  unless  utilized.  Attention  must  be 
given  to  methods  and  procedures  to  make  it 
economically  advantageous,  convenient,  and 
efflclent  to  utilize  puhllc  instead  of  prlvat* 
transportation. 


The  Xntergovemmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee uf  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
urges  States  to  move  Immediately  to  better 
understand  roaas  transit  when  addressing 
the  problem  of  transporting  people  within 
populated  areas.  In  many  comuiuuiiles.  large 
and  ituiall,  mass  transit  Is  the  only  method  of 
transp>.,rta.Mon  not  available  States  sliouUl 
tx?  aware  and  take  action  to  establUh  state 
authorities  or  municipal  authorlUes  which 
move  t^)  create  mass  movement  of  people  In 
these  areas. 

Riiilro€uis 

The  expense  of  pon.'itructlng  and  main- 
taining grade  crooslngs  Is  a  primary  expense 
that  cannot,  be  n»*t  by  the  conrifvanles  Moet 
of  the  damage  to  cn^aslngn  Is  ooc.vsloned  by 
trucks  and  auto  trafflc  and  should  ite  the 
responsibility  of  the  general  public  to  main- 
tain Grade  separations  wiuld  aid  a  great 
(leal  in  this  rettard  a.s  well  as  being  a  very 
fsvor.\hle  safety  factor  Such  grade  sffXira- 
tlons  have  rieen  <Mn«tructed  along  the  lnt*r- 
.state  system  and  should  now  be  done  on  the 
prlmiLTV-  system 

The  separation  of  grade  croesliig  from  the 
prtm-try  highway  system  In  the  United  States 
should  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  possible 
orrt  of  the  Ped>T«l  Highway  Trust  Fund  es- 
tablished  under  the  ro«d-(;.ie  tax. 

Under  the  Amtrak  authority,  a  State  or 
city  may  contract  for  extended  passenger 
service  In  return  for  a  guarantee  against  a 
set  percentage  of  losses  occaaJoned  by  such 
service.  Each  State  should  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  an  agjeement  to  determine  Its 
economic  soundness  and  relationship  to  the 
constant  Increase  In  the  use  of  cars  and 
buses  to  transport  passengers  on  local  and 
regional  trips. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  I^egleLiUve  Conlerence 
urges  States  to  encourage  a  systematic  aban- 
donment of  railroad  spur  lines  and  certain 
secondary  roads  within  the  States  to 
strengthen  the  railroad  system 

States  should  further  study  thf»  feasibility 
of  enlarging  existing  rail  passenger  service 
within  each  State  by  entering  Into  a  guar- 
antee agreement  with  the  Amtrak  Corpora- 
lion  Congrees  should  estAblLsh  authority  for 
Joint  truck-rail  tariffs  to  encourage  an  or- 
derly au.d  economlv-  fl<yw  of  commodities  from 
the  producer  to  the  marker 

A'lta  accident  reparations — no-fault 
With  respect  to  the  demand  for  reform  of 
our  system  of  detemunlng  and  paying  rep- 
arations for  injuries  from  autonu>blle  acci- 
dents and  the  establishment  of  so-called 
•no-fault"  Insurance.  It  Is  easeuLial  iliat  the 
States  develop  an  adequate  resptxise  This 
must  Include  necessary  revisions  of  the  laws 
of  negligence  and  procedure  and  the  require- 
ment for  appropriate  Instirance  coverages 
aj.d  procedures  to  accomplish  a  no-fault  of 
modified  fault  concept 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Cotnniit- 
tee  of  ihe  National  Legislative  Cotiference 
urges  that  ail  States  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  uniform  legislation  In  this  Held  now 
b.'lng  drafted  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Conunlasloiners  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 
with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the 
Council  of  etaite  Ocnremtnenta. 
arpoiiT  or  Tin:  task  touct  on  covrsMMrNT 

OVT%ATlons 

Revenue  sharing  ' 

The  National  Legl.slatlve  Conference  has 
consiBterilly  supprxted  the  principle  that  the 
Federal  Qovernment  share  a  portion  of  Its 
revenue  with  the  States.  The  Intergovern- 
mental Eielatlona  Committee  of  the  National 
I-eglslatlve  Conference  reiterates  Its  stand 
on  this  Issue  and  further  recommends,  con- 
sistent  with   criteria   approved   by   the  Con- 


ference In  1968.  that  a  revenue  sharing  plan 
bf  formulated  on  the  following  basis: 

(  1  )  Congressional  appropriations  for  rev- 
enue .sharing  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  fixed  perrentage  of  the  federal  Individual 
Income   tax   base 

(2)  Congres-slonal  appropriations  for  rev- 
enue ihariuK  should  be  made  to  a  trust  fund 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

1 3 1  A  specified  proportion  of  shared  rer- 
enues  should  nut  be  reserved  for  the  (17) 
poorest  States. 

i4i  The  sums  appropriated  should  be 
alUx;ated  among  the  Slates  based  on  state 
population  modified  by  state  tax  effort  State 
tax  effort  would  Include  state  and  local  taxes 
and  net  profits  from  state  liquor  stores  rela- 
tive to  personal  Income 

(6)  Congress  In  Its  appropriations  to  the 
States  should  specify  a  pass-through  formula 
to  local  governments  which  will  Indicate  the 
state  and  local  share  of  the  federal  monies 
allocated  to  the  States. 

(6)  The  pass-through  allooatUn  by  formula 
should  be  made  to  relatively  populous  cities 
and  counties  basd  on  population  and  revenue 
effort. 

(7)  An  alternative  state  allocation  plan  of 
distribution  should  be  accepted  If  (a)  each 
city  and  county  receives  an  amramt  equal  to 
or  greater  than  that  allocated  by  formiila. 
or  (b)  city  and  county  councils  or  governing 
bodies  representing  fifty  percent  of  those 
entitles  entitled  to  receive  at  least  fifty  per- 
cent of  payments  by  formula  concur  in  the 
State's  alternative  plan. 

(8)  TTie  federal  pass-through  formula 
should  provide  for  sharing  revenue  only  with 
general  purpose  units  of  government 

(9)  State  and  local  taxes  levied  for  edu- 
cation should  be  Included  in  ascertaining 
the  state-local   effort  of  Individual   States. 

(10)  Any  federal  revenue  sharing  bill 
should  not  Include  a  provl.slon  l.nat  any  unit 
of  government  entitled  to  funds  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  maintain  Its  present 
level  of  tax  effort  In  order  to  retain  an  Inter- 
est In  the  funds  allocated. 

(11)  No  functions  should  be  excluded  from 
expenditures  made  from  shared  funds. 

Constitutional  convention — rei>e-iu<«  iharing  ' 

"The  need  for  revenue  sharing  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  vitality  ot  the  federal 
system  and  has  grown  more  acute  each  year 
The  failure  of  the  Congress  to  act  on  revenue 
sharing  Is  so  destructive  to  the  future  of  fed- 
eralism that  action  must  be  taken  by  the 
States  themselves  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

The  National  Legislative  Conference  calls 
upon  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  to 
act  pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  to  make  appllcatlcu:  to  the  Con- 
gress which  shall  call  a  Convention  on  appli- 
cation of  two-thirds  of  the  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. 

Such  call  shall  be  for  the  sole  and  exclusive 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  several  States  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  which  shall  pro- 
vide that  a  portion  of  the  taxes  on  Income 
levied  pursuant  to  Amendment  XVI  nt  the 
United  States  Constitution  shall  t>e  made 
available  each  year  t(j  state  governments  and 
political  sub-dlvlslons  thereof  without  limit- 
ing directly  or  Indirectly  any  ase  of  such 
monies  for  any  purpose  not  inconsistent  wlUi 
any  other  provision  of  the  Const.tutlon." 

Conififuttoruil  convention  procedures 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  US 
provides  that  on  the  applloatkni  of  the  Leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  the  States.  Con- 
gress shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments. 

This  constitutional  provision  represents  a 


■  Approved  by  the  Conference  at  tfae  1070 
Annual  Meeting. 


•Approved  by  the  Conference  ftt  the  1970 
Annual  Meeting. 
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•ignlflcant  grant  of  authority  to  the  States 
for  a  potential  role  In  the  future  development 
of  our  constitutional  system  To  date,  this 
important  grant  of  power  under  Article  V  to 
the  States  has  remained  unused,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  procedural  machin- 
ery necessary  to  etTectuate  It. 

However.  It  Is  realistic  to  presume  that  a 
call  for  a  constitutional  convention  by  the 
reaulslte  number  of  state  legislatures  Is  a 
probability  in  the  future  In  the  last^  two 
Congresses,  Senator  Samuel  J  Ervln.  Jr  of 
North  Carolina  has  Introduced  federal  leg- 
islation which  provides  pr<>;edures  for  call- 
ing confitltutlonal  conventions  for  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S. 
on  appUcaUon  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  States. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
supports  the  efforts  by  Senator  Ervln  In  this 
area  and  calls  upon  the  Congress  to  promptly 
enact  legislation  to  implement  Article  V 
of  the  Constitution. 

Special  revenue  sharing 
As  part  of  his  plan  to  revitalize  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government,  the  President  has 
proposed  to  the  Congress  a  -Special  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  Under  Special  Revenue 
Sharing.  130  separate  grant  programs  would 
be  grouped  under  six  broad  headings  Law 
Enforcement.  Urban  Community  Develop- 
ment Manpower.  Rural  Community  Develop- 
ment, Transportation  and  Education.  Eleven 
billion  dollars  would  be  made  available  to 
state  and  local  goveriunents  in  the  first  full 
year  of  operation  of  the  total  program.  All 
programs  would  require  conformity  to  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  RlphUs  Act  of  1964  Legislation 
covering  each  of  the  six  areas  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

The  Intergovernment  Relations  Committee 
of  the  National  Legislative  Conference  sup- 
ports the  effort  of  the  President  and  others 
in  the  Congress  to  Improve  the  delivery  of 
federal  grants-in-aid  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments Because  of  the  Importance  of  this 
issue  to  state  government,  the  Committee 
urges  Congress  to  give  prompt  hearings  to 
the  Special  Revenue  Sharing  legislation  Any 
legislation  approved  by  the  Congress  In  this 
area  should  include  specific  language  assur- 
ing the  direct  action  of  state  legislatures  in 
the  distribution  of  funds  made  available  un- 
der the  new  programs  to  the  States. 
Planning  and  management  assistance  to  the 
States 


The  President,  as  a  part  of  his  revenue 
sharing  program,  has  asked  the  Congress  to 
authorize  a  new  $100  million  program  of 
Planning  and  Management  Assistance  to 
States,  areawlde  agencies  and  localities  The 
purpose  of  this  new  program  Is  to  strengthen 
the  capacity  of  state  and  local  governments 
to  govern  effectively 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
believes  that  if  state  legislature  are  to  as- 
sume a  meaningful  role  In  any  decentraliza- 
tion programs  enacted  by  the  Congress,  it  is 
Imperative  that  these  bodies  be  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  Presidents  proposed 
new  tlOO  million  program  of  Planning  and 
Management  Assistance. 

Canipaijrn  expenditures 
The  cost  of  running  for  public  office  In 
this  country  has  reached  a  crisis  level.  In  the 
past  decade,  these  costs  have  doubled  The 
total  cost  of  campaigns  for  all  elective  offlcee 
In  the  United  States  Is  projected  at  t400  mil- 
lion in  1972.  Increased  use  of  the  broadcast 
media,  particularly  television,  has  accented 
the  problem.  At  the  national  level  the  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925.  was  the 
last  major  attempt  to  limit  campaign  giv- 
ing and  spending  In  the  last  several  sessions 
of  the  Congress,  serious  consideration  has 
been  given  to  legislation  that  would  reduce 
political   spending    These   Congressional  ef- 


forts are  motivated  by  a  growing  awareness 
on  the  part  of  public  office  holders  cz^d  citi- 
zens alike  that  campaign  costs  must  be 
checked. 

On  May  6.  1971,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  ordered  reported  S  382,  a  major 
campaign  reform  bill  Certain  provisions  of 
this  legislation  would  apply  to  candidate*  for 
state  or  local  office*  Broadcasters  would  be 
required  to  use  the  lowest  unit  charge  as 
the  rate  for  legally  qualified  candidates  pur- 
chasing broadcast  time.  In  addition,  the  leg- 
islation permits  the  States,  by  law,  to  place 
state  or  local  officee  under  a  spending  llmlU- 
tion  for  the  broadcast  media 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence supports  the  principle  that  all  candi- 
dates for  public  office  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  purchase  broadcast  time  at  the 
lowest  unit  charge.  The  Committee  further 
recommends  federal  legislation  to  permit  a 
credit  against  the  federal  personal  income 
tax  lor  contributions  to  candidates  for  all 
public  offices. 

Sfofe  and  local  bonds 
A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
In  the  present  session  of  the  Congrees  which 
would  shift  a  portion  of  state  and  local  bor- 
rowing from  the  tax-exempt  to  the  taxable 
market.  In  manv  Instances,  this  objective 
would  be  achieved  by  the  creation  of  federal 
agencies  to  act  as  Intermediaries  between  the 
state  and  local  governments  and  the  public 
In  the  marketing  of  municipal  bonde  These 
agencies  would  buy  tax-exempt  bonds  and 
then  either  resell  them  on  a  taxable  basis  or 
issue    their    own    taxable    obligations 

In  the  last  Congress,  legislation  dealing 
■with  FHA  and  Hill-Burton  Programs  created 
what  amounts  to  small  urbank  operations 
and  taxable  municipal  Becurltles.  In  addi- 
tion. Title  I  of  the  1970  Housing  Act  allows 
State©  and  kK-aiitle*  to  ls,siie  taxable  bonds 
and  receive  a  federal  guarantee  and  subsidy 
The  Intergovernmen'-al  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
recognizes  the  vital  Importance  of  the  tax- 
exempt  bond  market  a.>;  a  source  for  the  cap- 
ital needs  of  state  and  local  governments. 
In  order  to  Insure  the  future  strength  of 
this  market  as  a  source  of  capital  funds  at 
reasonable  rates  of  Interests,  the  Committee 
recognizes  the  Importance  of  broadening  In- 
vestor participation  in  this  area 

With  respect  to  any  federal  legislation  to 
restructure  the  municipal  bond  market,  the 
Committee  recommends  that  Congress  adhere 
to  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Use  of  any  federal  credit  assistance 
program  by  state  and  local  governments 
should  be  entirely  voluntary. 

2  The  program  should  be  automatically 
applicable  to  all  legitimate  state  and  local 
borro  wring. 

3  Such  assistance  should  not  be  subject 
to  elaborate  administrative  procedures. 

4  Access  of  state  and  local  governments  to 
the  existing  tax-exempt  market  should  not 
be  impaired 

Proposed  Intergoicmmental  Cooperation 
Art    of   1971 

Federal  aid  to  States  and  localities  repre- 
sents a  major  aspect  of  our  federal  system. 
Grant  outlays  have  grown  from  less  than  one 
billion  dollars  in  1946  to  over  30  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  current  fiscal  year  There  are  now 
In  existence  over  1.000  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  growing  dollar  volume  and  com- 
plexity of  these  programs  have  a  heavy  Im- 
fjact  on  state  government.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  federal  grant-in-aid  system  work  to 
the  best  advantage  of  governments  at  all 
levels  and  ultimately  our  citizens. 

With  passage  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968  Public  Law  90-577.  the 
Congress  t(Xik  afBrmatlve  action  to  strengthen 
effective  (delivery  of  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  present  Congress.  H.R    30    the  f*o- 


posed  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1971  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  This 
leglsiatlon  would  build  on  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1969  to  strengthen 
further  the  administration  of  federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs 

Speclflcallv.  HR  30  provides  for  di  con- 
solidation of  federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 
(2)  Improvement  In  Congressional  and  ex- 
ecutive oversight  of  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. (3)  acceptance  of  st^te  audits  of  fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs  where  adequate, 
and  (4)  a  quarterly  revised  compendium  of 
federal  domestic  assistance  programs. 

The  Intergovernmental  RelaUons  Commit- 
tee  of   the   National    Legislative    Conference 
supports  efforts  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion  of   federal   grant-in-aid    programs    and 
calls  upon  Congress  to  give  prompt  consider- 
ation to  H.R.  30. 
Federal  grants-xn-axd  to  Stale  legislatures 
Since  the  early  1960  s   state  legislators  have 
evidenced  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  po- 
tential value  of  federal  grant*  to  ftaie  legis- 
latures for  research  and  planning   Initial  ef- 
forts to  obtain  such  grants  met  with   little 
success   as   a   result   of   a   reluctance  on   the 
part   of   federal   officiaU   to   fund   sueh    proj- 
ects.  At   the  urging  of  the  National  Legisla- 
tive Conference  and  other  interested  organi- 
zations and  individuals,  Robert  P  Mayo  then 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget    issued 
a  memorandum  on  December  22,  1969,  stating 
that:  "State  legislatures  and  state  legislative 
agencies    are    eligible    to    apply    for    federal 
grants-in-aid   uniess  a  federal   statute  spe- 
cifically excludes  their  eligibility."  Following 
the  Issuance  of  this  memorandum,  a  number 
of    state    legislatures    have    applied    and   re- 
ceived funding  for   research   projects    How- 
ever   there    is    evidence    that    some    federal 
agencies  still  have  a  negative  attitude  toward 
granting  ftmds  to  state  legislatures. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
urges  that  all  executive  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  federal  government  comply 
with  the  letter  and  spu-il  of  the  :968  memo- 
randum of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ( now 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  i  stat- 
ing that  state  legislatures  and  their  legisla- 
tive agencies  are  eligible  to  apply  for  federal 
grants-in-aid  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

Compatible  intergovernmental  information 
systems 
The  growth  of  federal  assistance  programs 
to  States  and  localities,  whether  In  categori- 
cal grants-in-aid  or  In  shared  revenues  dra- 
matically increases  the  need  for  accurate  and 
timely  intergovernmental  program  and  fiscal 
information. 

The  States  are  moving  rapidly  toward  the 
creation  of  management  information  sys- 
tems for  government  decision -makers  A  re- 
cent report  of  the  National  Association  for 
State  Information  Systems  indicates  that 
the  States  are  spending  in  excess  of  »300 
mUllon  annually  for  the  development  and 
operation  of  such  systems  It  Is  Increasinply 
clear,  however,  that  the  Slates  further  prop- 
ress  In  this  important  area  of  government 
management  Is  now  hindered  by  fragmented 
and  uncoordinated  deveiopment-s  at  the  fed- 
eral level  111  spite  of  the  progress  we  hs'-e 
made  under  the  Intergoveriimental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1968  and  OMB  Circular  A-98. 
mvich  needs  to  be  done 

TTie  Intergovernmental  Relatlo'^s  Commit- 
tee cf  the  National  LefiislatMe  Conference 
recommends  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  exert  vigorous  leadership  toward 
coordinating  Information  svsiems  develop- 
ment within  federal  agencies  particularly 
those  systems  which  have  an  impact  upon 
state   government 

Some  specific  issues  with  which  the  States 
are  concerned  include: 

1  The  need  for  States  to  become  Involved 
earlier  in   federal  spending   decisions   which 
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will  directly  affect  state  budgeting.  Many 
declslona  at  the  state  level  could  be  better 
made  U  more  definitive  Information  on  Ted- 
eral  spending  priorities  were  available  at  an 
eajriy  date  Information  on  spending  prior- 
ities la  directly  related  to  the  need  fur  state- 
by-state  information  on  program  appropria- 
tions and  quarterly  reports  on  program  ex- 
penditure levels. 

2.  Action  toward  uniform  data  reporting 
requlrementa  among  federal  agencies  Pres- 
ently, state  data  systems  must  be  tailored  to 
meet  uanecessarlly  divergent  reporting  re- 
quirements. 

3.  Increased  coordination  of  technical  as- 
slsta:ice  to  States  for  Improving  planning  and 
management  of  information  system.s  Coordi- 
nation ol  these  federal  assistance  programs 
would  help  develop  systems  which  are  com- 
patible from  State  to  State,  and  between 
States  and  the  federal  gi.ivernment 

4.  Coordination  and  sustained  funding  for 
Innovative  model  projects  which  beneflt  the 
broadest  range  of  government  agencies 

6.  The  elimination  of  federal  agency  p>ol- 
Icles  requiring  single  ptirpose  or  designated 
use  of  federally  supported  data  processing 
faculties  At  present  state  central  manage- 
ment staff  may  be  denied  the  use  of  state 
functional  agency  equipment  because  of  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  counterpart  federal 
agencies. 

Development  of  ^ub-Stati-  dutrict  systems 

Sub-state  districting  Is  an  Issue  of  growing 
concern  to  state  and  local  elected  officials  Tt\e 
essence  of  the  concept  lies  In  the  creation  of  a 
statewide  system  of  multl-Jurlsdlctlonal 
planning  units  eompogpd  of  elected  officials  or 
appointed  representatives  and  provided  with 
a  professional  staff 

The  sub-state  districting  concept  Is  an 
organizational  one  It  proposes  a  structure 
which  cuts  across  the  array  of  stibstantlve 
programs  enabling  elected  officials  to  effec- 
tively coordlnatf  the  use  nf  federal  state,  and 
local  resources  In  solving  areawlde  problems 

The  sub-state  district  Is  essenUaUy  an  ag- 
gregate of  local  governments,  and  local  ac- 
ceptance and  commitment  are  vital  to 
successful  implementation  The  critical  cata- 
lyst miist  b*  applied  by  8t«t«  government. 
however,  since  the  ability  to  designate  district 
lx)undarles.  enact  enablln(<  legislation,  and 
provide  needed  dnanclai  and  technical  sup- 
port lies  at  the  state  level 

At  Lbe  present  time  eight  major  federal 
programs  require  a  sub-state  regional  ap- 
proach to  planning  and  program  delivery. 
Each  of  these  programs  has  Its  own  rules, 
regulatlorw  and  guidelines  and  each  are  dif- 
ferent with  regard  to  organizational  struc- 
ture, broad  representation,  program  coverage 
and  staffing  arrangement 

P^jrther  rational  and  good  government  ac- 
tions are  virtually  prohibited  to  the  uncoordi- 
nated and  competing  army  of  federal 
assistance  programs  operating  at  the  sub- 
state  district  level  This  situation  exists  In 
Bplt«  of  two  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
circulars  specifically  addres-sed  to  this  prob- 
lem. Circulars  A-80  and  A  -95 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  I>egLslatlve  Conference, 
therefore,  recommends  that  the  OfBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  give  more  serious  atten- 
tion and  staffing  to  the  Implementation  by 
federal  agencies  of  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circulars  A-80  and  A-05  concerning 
rub-etate  district  organizations 

The  Committee  also  recommends  that- 

1  Each  State  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  enactment  of  state  legislation  that  would 
better  enable  local-general  public  govern- 
ments to  cooperate  In  the  solution  of  area- 
wide  problems 

2.  That  state  agencies  use  these  sub-state 
districts  for  the  admlnlstratlun  of  state  pro- 
grams to   the  greatest  extent   possible. 

t.  That  federally  supported  sub-state  dis- 
trict organlzaiions  be  made  responsible  to 
those  organizations  authorized  by  the  Sta'e 
And  establtabed  and  operated  bj  local  officials. 


The  role  of  State  government  in  Federal 
programs 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  shown  an 
Increasiiig  inclination  to  enact  program-i 
wblch  fall  to  recognize  the  c«xitral  role  of 
state  government  In  our  federal  system  A 
current  exampie  of  this  dangerous  develop- 
ment La  the  c<:iU£lderatlon  of  general  revenue 
aharing  legislation  by  the  Hou&e  Ways  and 
Means  Coninuttee  that  would  bypass  the 
States  and  channel  funds  directly  to  county 
and  local  governments.  Unless  this  trend  Is 
Immediately  reversed  Uie  Intergovernmental 
structure  of  the  Nation  will  be  seriously 
undermined 

The  National  I-eglslatlve  Conference,  there- 
fore, expresses  Its  strong  opposition  to  the 
enaclhient  of  any  domestic  federal  program 
which  UMs  to  provide  a  prl:uary  role  for  state 
government. 

REPORT  or  THI  TA8».   rO»C«  Olt 
HUMAN    KESOtTBCCb 

The  deliberations  of  the  Human  Resources 
Task  PV>rce  during  1071  have  been  primarily 
concerned  with  needed  federal  actions  and 
rehited  state  actions  whlcti  would  "reform" 
the  present  welfare  svstein  and  change  the 
related  manpower.  9o<laJ.  rehabilitation,  and 
training  .cervices  complementary  lu  such  re- 
forms. In  addition,  health  vi>cAtlonal  educa- 
tion, family  planning,  and  government  reor- 
ganization were  topics  ct.)nsldered  by  the 
Task  Force  The  Task  Force  conferred  with 
various  federal  officials  tu  learn  of  the  al- 
ternatives being  considered  and  to  convey 
their  views  directly  to  such  officials  on  need- 
ed f«leral  actums  to  Improve  federal  grant- 
in-aid   programs  administered   by  States 

A  number  of  the  new  policy  stateinent-s 
recommended  by  the  Human  Resources  Task 
Force  urged  speclflc  actions  by  State  Legis- 
latures In  the  human  resources  pnigram  field 
The  Task  Force  feels  that  e(Te<live  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  welfare,  manpower  and 
training,  health,  rehabilitation  and  social 
services  programs  requires  not  only  federal 
legislative  and  administrative  changes  but 
also  actions  by  Slate  Legislatures  to  develop 
and  provide  Improved  organ  Izalional  and 
service  delivery  capabllillee   by   Stales. 

Federal  antntmption  of  the  co$t  of  vetfare 

The  problem  of  welfare  Is  of  major  con- 
cern to  state  legislators  because  of  Its  fiscal 
Impact  on  the  States  and  the  serious  social 
consequences  of  the  problem  Welfare  Is  a 
natloixal  problem  and,  given  the  extent  of 
federal  control  over  States'  welfare  programs. 
Statea  are  left  very  little  control  over  the  fis- 
cal recourtjes  they  are  required  to  commit  to 
the  welfare  program  In  fact,  the  growth  and 
direction  of  welfare  programs  l.s  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Government  The  con- 
tinuing growth  of  welfare  coets  has  caused 
a  flsc-al  crisis  In  state  and  local  government 

Therefore,  the  Intergoveriunental  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  National  Legislative 
Conference  recommends  that  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  asBume  on  a  phased  basis  the 
total  cost  of  welfare  cash  assistance  programs 
for  families,  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  disabled 
and  the  present  general  assistance  programs 
In  States 

Administration  of  welfare  profframs 

The  Social  Seciirl'y  .Amendments  of  1971 
(HR.  1),  which  passed  the  US.  House  of 
Representatives  In  June  and  Is  now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, proposes  to  make  a  number  of  major 
change  In  the  area  of  administration  of  the 
cash  assistance  programs  There  are  strong 
floanclal  Incentives  for  States  to  contract 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  administer 
the  entire  cash  assistance  program.  Includ- 
ing: 

1  The  bill  requires  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  administer,  by  July  I.  1973,  the  100 
percent  federally  financed  federal  minimum 
standard  cash  assistance  payment  for  fami- 
lies and  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 


2  IT  a  State  chose  to  supplement  the  fed- 
eral payment.  It  oould  contract  with  the 
Federal  Government  to  administer  such  a 
supplement  and  the  costs  of  administration 
wuuld  be  100  percent  federal.  However,  if  % 
State  chrise  to  administer  the  state  supple- 
mentary payment,  the  State  would  have  to 
bear  the  full  cost  of  administration,  and  It 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  fiscal  protection 
provision  In  the  bill  which  limits  future  state 
costs  to  calendar   1971    welfare  roets. 

3  TTie  Federal  Government   may  contract 
with  a  State  for  up  to  one  year   after  July  1 
1972.  to  administer  the  federal  payment  and 
the  state  supplement  with  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration being  100  percent  federal. 

4.  Stales  would  be  required  under  Section 
507  of  the  bin  to  accept  reeponslblllty  for 
administering  under  a  federal  contract  in  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1972.  all  or  such 
part  or  parts  as  the  Federal  Government  may 
decide  of  the  federal  assistance  program  tor 
the  aged,  blind,  and  dlfsbied  and  for  aid  to 
families  with  children.  However,  no  such 
apreement  could  apply  In  the  administration 
of  such  programs  with  respect  to  the  working 
poor.  If  a  State  refused.  It  would  not  be  eli- 
gible for  federal  payments  under  the  other 
gram-ln-aJd  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
including  social  services.  Medicaid,  etc  After 
the  transition  period  the  financial  Incen- 
tives for  total  federal  administration  would 
apparently  apply  In  all  cases. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
urges  that  welfare  reform  legisiatlon  provide 
for  100  percent  federal  assumption  of  ihe  coat 
of  administering  the  state  supplementation 
of  the  basic  federal  minimum  payment  of  aid 
to  the  aged,  blind,  disabled  and  families,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  a  State  chooses 
to  contract  with  the  Federal  Government  to 
administer  any  or  all  of  these  progranos. 

Work  inrentires  and  encouraging  farnil\/ 
Ktatnlity 

Welfare  programs  developed  should  pro- 
vide optimum  encouragement  fof  recipients 
to  seek  employment  and  for  family  stability. 

Therefore,  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  National  Legislative 
Conference  recommends  that  total  cash  as- 
sistance beneflt.s  to  families  be  provided  In 
an  equitable  manner  so  as  to  provide  work 
Incentives  to  encourage  recipients  to  seek 
employment  and  to  encoiuage  fathers  \x>  re- 
main with  their  families  I-nudable  efforts  to 
cover  the  working  poor  can  and  must  be  im- 
plemented in  such  a  way  as  to  fulfill  these 
goals  This  will  require  assistance  to  families 
where  the  husband  remains  in  the  home 

Federal  assurnption  of  the  cost  of 
medical  assistance 

The  cx)6t  of  provldliig  medical  assj.stance  to 
the  poor  lhTT>ugh  the  Medicaid  program,  a< 
with  the  welfare  cash  asaisrtai^ce  programs, 
has  resulted  In  an  onerous  fiscal  burden  to 
the  Ctaies.  As  originally  conceived,  the  cost  of 
this  program  was  seriously  underestimated, 
both  as  to  the  amount  of  use  by  the  con- 
sumer and  the  resnjitant  Inflationary  costs 
fijr  health  care  Just  as  in  the  welfare  cash 
assistance  programs,  the  Medicaid  pro-am 
U  a  national  problem,  and  control  of  the 
growth  and  direction  of  this  f>rogram  Is 
heavily  dependent  on  national  legt.siatlve  and 
administrative  action. 

Therefore,  tlie  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Commute*  of  the  National  Legislative 
Conference  virges  that  the  cost  of  medical 
assistance  programs  to  the  poor  be  aflsiumed 
on  a  phased  basis  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 
Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of  long- 
term  care  under  medicaid 

In  the  House-passed  Socaal  Security 
Amendments  of  li>7l  (H.R  1) ,  tijere  are  vari- 
ous provisions  Intended  to  pressure  States 
to  more  clonely  control  the  utlllaatloti  of 
long  term  institutional  care  under  Medicaid 
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under  threat  at  reducing  federal   participa- 
tion in  the  coel  of  6uch  care. 
Theec  provlalon*  Include: 

a.  Unlese  a  State  can  pirove  to  the  Secre- 
tary- of  HeaJth.  BduoaUon  and  Welfare  that 
there  Is  In  effect  In  the  State  an  adequate 
independent  mediad  audit  and  uUllzation 
re\iew  prtx-edure  for  skilled  nursing  home 
programs  under  Medicaid,  the  federal  share 
in  tlie  oo6t  of  nursing  home  care  under 
Medicaid  will  be  reduced 

b.  After  an  individual  s  first  60  days  of 
care  In  a  general  or  TB  hospital,  the  federal 
share  of  the  coat  will  be  reduced  by  one- 
third. 

c  Federal  share  of  the  treatment  costs  for 
mental  hoepltal  patients  would  be  reduced 
bv  one-third  after  90  days,  with  no  federal 
pkrtlclpaUon  after  365  days  of  care  for  the 
lifetime  of  a  particular  individual  The  90- 
day  period  n»ay  be  extended  for  an  addiuon- 
al  30  days  U  the  State  sliows  that  the  patient 
will  beneflt  therapeuucally  from  such  an 
adcUtlonal  period  of  ho^ltalisiatlon. 

The  IntergovernmentflJ  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Legislative  ConfereiK'e 
therefore,  recognizes  that  there  is  a  need  in 
the  Medicaid  program  for  improved  utiliza- 
tion review  procedures  and  Independent 
medical  audits  to  Insure  that  a  certain  level 
and  kind  of  care  is  actually  needed  by  pa- 
tients. However,  proposals  U)  reduce  federal 
matching  of  long-term  caje  are  opposed  be- 
cause the  lime  periods  are  arbitrary,  do  not 
reoogniae  variable  paUent  needs,  and  would 
Increase  ooels  to  States. 

The  Committee  recommends  instead,  that 
the  Secretary  of  HeeJth,  EducaUpn  and  Wel- 
fare in  oooperaUon  with  the  States,  evalu- 
ate the  barriers  and  problems  involved  In 
making  uUlization  review  and  tndepeuden« 
medical  audit  procedures  more  effective  lu 
controlling  medicaid  cosus  and  recommend 
meana  to  overcome  such  barriers  and 
problems. 

Socio  J  aen'ices  to  combat  dependency 
The  continuing  expansion  of  social  service 
programs  by  States  to  deal  with  socUl  and 
family  problems  which  have  or  potentially 
oould  lead  to  dependency  and  touil  reliance 
on  welfare  cash  as-slstance  Is  an  essential 
part  of  a  welfare  reform  program 

In  addlUon.  States  should  be  encouraged 
to  comprehensively  plan  and  interrelate  the 
varlou.s  social  services  for  individuals,  such 
as  child  development,  family  planning,  de- 
velopment of  alternaUvee  to  institutional 
care,  family  counseling  and  services  iieeded 
to  complement  manpower  and  Job  placemeiu 
programa. 

In  the  Administration's  proposed  Social 
Services  Reform  Ajnendment  of  June  1970.  in 
the  propoaed  ciilld  development  legislation 
of  1971.  and  in  the  day  care  provisions  of  the 
welfare  reform  leglslaUoti  It  Is  proposed  that 
various  size  cities,  regardless  of  present  des- 
IgnaUon  of  responsibilities  for  such  services 
by  a  State,  have  the  option  to  do  their  own 
planning,  dealgnaUon  of  service  delivery 
agencies,  or  administration  of  such  social 
services.  This  approach  would  be  dtsastrous 
to  any  continuing  concept  of  st.vtewide  re- 
sponsibility and  accountability  and  wo^ild 
contribute  to  U-e  undermining  of  both  the 
legislative  and  execuUve  branches  of  staxe 
government  Furthernvore.  grave  conslllu- 
tlonal  questions  may  be  raised  with  regard 
to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Goxernment  to 
confer  authority  on  the  cities  without  regard 
to  the  States. 

Present  provi.slons  in  the  St<cial  Security 
Act  provide  that  federal  funds  are  available 
to  match  cwi  a  3- 1  ( federal -state)  ratio 
whatever  funds  are  appropriated  by  a  State 
to  provide  such  welfare -related  social  serv- 
Icee.  The  Administration  proposed  that  this 
•open  ended  federal  appropriation"  approach 
be  dlsconUnued.  This  propoaal  U  lncH*ded 
In  the  Social  Security  Amendmenta  of  197 1. 
I.e.  that  a  number  of  States  be  limited  to  the 
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present  federal  funds  available  for  such  serv- 
ices. It  wovUd  appear  that  addltianal  Iund£ 
foe  thoee  States  th»t  are  presently  above 
average  in  their  spending  ior  such  aoclal 
services  per  poor  person  in  the  State  would 
probably  not  receive  an  Increase  in  federal 
funds  lintU  the  Bpendlng  for  social  services 
in  the  "below  average"  States  1b  up  to  the 
average  spending  for  social  services  In  all 
States. 

Current  provisions  for  funding  of  social 
services  under  the  Social  Security  Art  would 
be  preferable  to  these  new  proposals 

Therefore,  the  Intergiivernmental  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  National  Legislative 
C-onfcrenc©  recommends  that  the  Federal 
Government  encourage  state  inlt  lative  in  the 
provision  of  social  services  that  will  alleviate 
the  dependency  of  families  and  indlvlduaU 
on  welfare  by'  continuing  the  open  ended 
availability  of  federal  matching  funds  for 
state  aoclai  services  and  admlni.'^tratlon  of 
welfare  cash  assistance  programs 

Tbo  administration  of  federal  grants  for 
social  services  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
should  continue  to  utilize  the  States  as  the 
primary  focal  point  for  the  administration 
of  social  services  and  should  not  bypass  state 
governments  In  the  planning  and  admln- 
l.stnitlon  of  such  services. 

P'omdinp  State  opttons  in  establishtng  icork 
requirements  and   evaluating  the  employ- 
ability  potential  of  welfare  recipients 
The  problems,  handicapping  condltloriS  or 
impediments   which   prevent   a  family   unit 
from   being   fully   seU -supporting   are   many 
and  varied  The  tendency  has  been  In  the  cur- 
rent Congree-slonal  actions  In  welfare  reform 
to  attempt  to  statutorily  define  those  heads 
of  family  welfare  recipients  that  are  deemed 
to  be  "unemployable"  and  required  to  regis- 
ter for  work  and  training  compared  to  those 
deemed     unemployable"  and  not  required  to 
register 

The  need  for  a  greater  degree  oi  objective 
appraisal  of  the  potential  for  some  extent  ol 
employment  by  a  welfare  recipient  is  recog- 
nized. The  many  variables  Involved  require 
that  federal  statutes  provide  the  opportunity 
for  Stales  to  develop  alternative  criteria  and 
systems  fur  evaluating  the  employabaity  po- 
tentlp.l  of  welfare  recipients.  Such  state-de- 
veloped systems  and  criteria  may.  for  exam- 
ple. uUUze  comprehenalve  methods  now  used 
by  sUite  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 

The  wide  varlauons  In  employablUly  po- 
tentials of  welfare  recipients  and  the  chang- 
ing nature  of  an  individual's  family,  social. 
mental,  and  physical  characteristics  suggest 
the  possible  need  lor  more  complex  grada- 
tions of  who  is  employable  and  who  Is  unem- 
ployable than  Is  preeenUy  contemplated. 
Also,  the  unemployable"  classification  by 
statute  and  administrative  separation  may 
be  negative  and  demeaning  for  those  with 
handicapping  condition*  seeking  to  achieve  at 
least  partial  self-support.  In  addition,  there 
IS  the  difficulty  in  weighing  the  pros  and  cons 
rep.irdlng  monetary  and  social  coets  of 
achieving  or  sustaining  employment  for  the 
parent  In  a  slngle-paxcnt  family  Also,  em- 
ployabilltv  Is  direcUy  reUted  to  whether  the 
Job  market  at  a  point  in  time  can  use  a  par- 
Ucular  skill  of  a  particular  Indivldu.-U  on  a 
continuing  basis 

Standards  must  also  be  developed  for  both 
pre-school  and  after  school  day  care  and 
child  development  services  to  eiisure  that 
such  services  that  free  mothers  from  child 
rearing  are  adequate  and  do  not  become  the 
cause  of  future  behavioral  problems  leading 
to  dependency  or  antl -social  behavior  In  the 
children  so  affected 

Unleas  there  are  effecUve  client  evalua- 
tion and  appraisal  activities  In  the  man- 
p^>wer-rehabllltation-soclal  serrices  program 
for  welfare  recipients  or  other  disadvantaged 
low  skilled,  or  handicapped  Individuals,  the 
training  and  Job  placement  efforts  may  be  un- 
Bucceaaful  in  achieving  self-support  and 
wasteful  In  the  use  of  the  public  funds  and 


limited  personnel  and  faclliUes  which  could 
have  been  put  to  more  effective  use 

rherefore,  the  Intergovernmental  RelatlooB 
Committee  of  the  National  LegUlatlve  Con- 
ference urges  that:  The  Federal  definition  of 
those  welfare  recipients  required  to  register 
for  work  or  training  provide  tiie  opportunity 
for  States  to  develop  and  implement  altema- 
iive  criteria  and  systems  for  evaluaUng  the 
empioyability  potenUal  of  welfare  reclptents^ 
Welfare  reform:  State  fiscal  relief  provisions 
and  provisions  for  cost  of  living  benefit 
XTicr  eases 
In  the  present  Social  Security  Act.  Um- 
itatlons  are  not  placed  on  the  level  of  cash 
assistance  beneflts  lor  which  federal  match- 
ing funds  are  available.  Therefore,  there  is 
a  Wide  variauon  among  States  as  to  level  of 
benefits.  ThU  fundiiig  approach  of  respond- 
ing to  state-determined  i>ayment  levels  has 
liol  created  federal  matching  barriers  to  In- 
creating  welfare  payment  standards. 

However,  federal  welfare  reform  leglsis- 
tlon  recenUy  reported  out  of  the  House  Wsys 
and  Means  Committee  would  change  the 
current  federal -state  fiscal  and  program  re- 
lationship of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponding to  state  cash  assistance  payment 
levels.  Instead,  the  approach  In  current  leg- 
islation Is  to  have  a  "federal  minimum 
standard"  with  full  federal  financing  lor 
welfare  and  health  services  for  all  low  in- 
come people,  to  apply  uniformly  through- 
out all  States,  and  to  he  federally  admin- 
istered. In  States  that  presently  have  high- 
er cash  a&slstance  standards,  the  cost  of  add- 
ing on  or  supplementing  the  federal  mini- 
mum would  not  be  directly  shared  by  match- 
ing  funds  from  the   Federal   Government. 

The  result  of  this  propoaed  change  away 
from  a  fedwal  matching  grant-in-aid  sys- 
tem to  a  fully  federally  financed  nunlmum 
standard  system  affects  States  in  different 
ways.  Of  course,  it  is  most  advantageous  to 
those  Slates  under  or  near  the  federal  nunl- 
mum standards  established  by  Congress. 
Current  federal  sharing  of  the  cost  of  wel- 
fare has  not  inhibited  and.  In  faoi.  has  en- 
couraged Increasing  payment  levels.  Fur- 
tliermore,  the  cc»l  of  living  and  standard 
of  living  variations  which  at  least  partially 
explain  some  of  the  current  state  varlauons 
compound  the  Inequity  which  may  result 
from  such  a  change  In  federal-state  fiscal 
relations.  An  abrupt  change  to  a  federal 
minimum  standard  system  without  federal 
cost  sharing  in  state  supplementation  of 
benefits  or  services  up  to  at  least  current 
levels,  or  some  other  fiscally  cc«nparable  fed- 
eral share  of  benefits  and  services  avaUable 
to  a  State,  would  be  inequitable  Also.  States 
wUl  continue  to  have  pressure  applied  to 
increase  their  payment  levels  at  least  to 
compensate  for  increases  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, 

Tlierefore,  the  IntergoTemmental  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  National  LegtslaUve 
Conference  urges  that  the  state  welfare  coEte 
"hold  harmless  ■  provision  in  the  proposed 
Social  Security  Amendments  o#  1971  (HR 
1 )  should  provide  that.  In  addition  to  not 
requiring  a  State  to  spend  more  for  cash 
assistance  in  any  ol  the  five  years  beginning 
July  1.  1972.  than  it  spent  In  calendar  year 
1971  If  it  did  not  exceed  its  Jan.  1.  1971 
ptayment  level  plus  the  cash  bonus  value  of 
food  stamps  available  at  that  time,  that 
there  be  federal  partldpaUon  In  the  costs 
to  a  Slate  of:  d  i  maintaining  presect  lev- 
els of  support  (2)  Increasing  payment  lev- 
els to  reflect  coet-of -living  Increases,  and 
(3  I  increaauig  payment  levels  to  pass  on  to 
reclpdents  the  benefits  of  social  security  in- 


Social  gerpices    voeational  rehaWHtation  anti 

training,  mnd  emptofment  services — State 

role  and  needed  options 

In  the  past   few  years,  federal   legislative 

and    administrative    actions    have    produced 

increased  similarities  In  the  services  which 
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can  b?  provided  and  the  clientele  to  be  nerved 
under  the  welfare-related  social  services  pro- 
gram, the  vocational  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  the  employment  services  programa. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Programs  Until 
recent  years,  the  traditional  clientele  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  have  tjeen 
those  whose  disabilities  are  the  reeult  of 
medically  definable  physical  or  mental  im- 
pairments More  recently,  the  clientele  has 
expanded  to  those  whose  Instability  ooiislst.s 
of  behavioral  disorders  characterized  by  de- 
viant social  behavior  or  Impaired  ability  to 
carry  out  normal  relation.shipe  with  family 
and  community,  which  may  result  from  voca- 
tional, educational,  cultural,  social,  environ- 
mental, or  other  factors  Under  surh  defi- 
nition, those  eligible  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation under  certain  circumstances  Inchide 
Individuals  who  are  public  offenders,  alco- 
holics, drug  addicts  or  the  socially  and  cul- 
turally deprived,  provided  such  Individual  Is 
substantially  handicapped  In  finding  and 
holding  suitable  employment 

Nationally,  vix-atlonal  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams are  supposed  to  Include  as  a  goal  in 
each  year  the  rehabilitation  of  35.000  welfare 
recipients  as  part  of  their  clientele. 

Welfare- Related  Services  The  social  serv- 
ices programs  funded  under  Part  A  of  Title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  funded  ac- 
cording to  the  present  regulations  to  provide 
services  "to  maintain  and  strengthen  family 
life,  foster  child  development  and  achieve 
permanent  and  adequately  compensated  em- 
ployment" for  welfare  families  In  addition, 
social  services  funded  under  thLs  and  other 
welfare  titles  of  the  S<JClal  Security  Act  are 
to  provide  services  to  Individuals  In  cir- 
cumstances or  having  social  problems  such 
that  they  are  Ultely  to  b«  potential  welfare 
recipients;  for  example,  alcoholics  or  drug 
addicts 

State  grnployrnerit  Services:  State  employ- 
ment service  agencies  are  also  funded 
through  a  federal  grant-in-aid  program  The 
employment  service  function  was.  until 
recent  j'ears,  primarily  concerned  with  ob- 
taining Job  listings  from  employers  and  pro- 
viding a  Job  Information  exchange  Only 
since  about  1962  hae  the  state  employment 
service  been  designated  responsible  also  for 
providing  services  for  the  disadvantaged  or 
the  unskilled  or  the  welfare  client  with 
numerous  social  and  behavioral  problems 
with  the  lnt«nt  to  assist  such  Individuals  to 
become  self-supporting  The  employment 
services.  In  response  to  this  new  mandate, 
have  developed  various  new  services,  either 
as  a  part  of  the  traditional  Job  information 
exchange  functlfins  or.  In  other  cases,  by 
establishing  separate  organizational  units 
at  the  local  level  to  carry  out  such  services 
In  addltioii,  varloufl  attempts  have  been 
made  organization -wide  and  by  Individuals 
in  the  employment  service,  to  devek>p  team 
efforts  with  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
welfare  scKlal  service  agencies  In  providing 
what  was  deemed  to  be  necessary  employ- 
ability    development   service.? 

These  cooperative  efforts  Include  the  Co- 
operative Area  Manpower  Planning  System 
(CAMPS)  which  is  intended  Uj  be  a  means 
for  oommunlcatlon  between  the  various  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  public  or  nonprof\t  pri- 
vate agencies  to  enable  them  to  achieve  some 
degree  of  cooperative  resource  allocation 
planning  in  States  and  designated  areas  of 
States  While  the  CAMPS  effort  has  accom- 
plished, on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  incremental  gains 
m  improving  the  Interagency  procedures  for 
Joint  agency  efforts  to  provide  services  to  an 
individual,  the  effort  has  b««n  frustrated  by 
a  number  of  factxjrs  TTiese  factors  include 
the  fragmented  fe<leral  legislative  authority 
fur  the  m,anpow»r  or  employablUty  develop- 
ment services  plus  each  program  requiring 
or  encouraging  separate  administering  orgm- 
nlzations  at  the  federal  and  state  level  or 
the  profjrranu  being  operated  by  direct  fed- 
eral-to-local project  contract*  without  me*ii- 


Ingful  state  level  Involvement  These  prob- 
lems have  then  been  compounded  by  federal 
administration  which  can  at  times  be  charac- 
terized as  sorely  lacking  in  central  leadership 
over  the  Interrelated  manpower,  vocational 
training,  rehabilitation,  and  s<x?lal  service 
programa  and  unwillingness  to  provide  the 
flexibility  In  the  individual  programs,  budg- 
eting, and  programming  prficedure.s  possible 
under  present  law  which  would  facilitate 
Joint  program  agency  planning  at  the  state 
level. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence urges  States  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  organizational  and  pfjilcy 
framework  through  state  legislative  and  or 
exeoitlve  authority  for  coordinating  various 
development  services  Such  services  should 
be  designed  to  help  make  self-supporting  or 
to  Improve  the  employablUty  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  unemployed,  employed  only 
part-time,  or  employed  at  or  near  the  poverty 
level  In  s.ich  an  effort,  the  state  should  de- 
vote special  aiteution  to  reaching  the  chron- 
ically unemployed  whose  situation  Is  more 
difficult  by  reason  of  age.  physical  condition, 
educational  limitations,  obsolete  or  Inade- 
quate skills,  minority  status,  and  Inexperi- 
ence at  work. 

To  overcome  fragmented  federal  legislative 
authority  and  adn^inlstratlve  leadership,  the 
Committee  reconunends  that  federal  pro- 
grama providing  fur  welfare-related  social 
services,  vocational  rehabilitation  and  train- 
lag,  and  employment  services  allow  State* 
the  option  of  Jointly  funding  or  organiza- 
tionally and  programmatically  combining  at 
the  state  level  the  services  now  available  un- 
der these  separate  federal  programs. 

Vocational  training  to  fit  labor  market  needs 

A  problem  cited  in  many  vocational  train- 
ing programs  Is  that  of  providing  training 
for  an  Individual  for  an  occupation  only  to 
find.  <ipon  completion  of  the  program,  that 
no  available  Job  opportunities  exist  Such  a 
situation  causes  frustration  for  the  trainee 
and  is  wasteful  of  public  fund.s  Adequate  In- 
formation is  not  available  at  the  present 
time,  at  the  state  or  Irx-al  level,  for  determin- 
ing those  fkllls  and  occtipatlons  for  which  In- 
dividuals should  be  trained, 

Be<'iiiise  of  the  fluid  nature  of  the  Job  mar- 
ket and  economy,  a  perfect  picture  of  needs 
over  the  long  run  will  not  be  possible  How- 
ever a  minimum  amount  of  federal  resources 
has  been  allocated  for  programs  to  obtain 
such  Job  market  Information  compared  to 
what  the  need  is  for  such  planning  in  the 
manpower  program  field. 

Consequently,  the  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  National  Leglsla- 
llve  Conference  urges  that  Increased  state 
and  local  efforts  with  federal  financial  as- 
sistance be  committed  on  an  ongoing  basis 
for  programs  to  more  acctirately  determine 
those  occupations  for  which  federal  and  state 
programs  should  provide  training  to  fit  labor 
market  needs 

Job  placement  follovoup  services 
In  nuinpower  programs,  evaluation  of  their 
effectiveneas  Is  visually  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  Job  placements  made  through  the 
program  However,  a  maj.ir  problem  for  those 
individuals  whom  manixiwer  prr-grams  are 
Intended  u>  serve  is  a  lack  of  Job  stability 
and  their  Inability  to  hold  employment  be- 
cause of  a  variety  of  social  and  work  adjust- 
ment reasons  Such  individuals  and  the  em- 
ployers with  whom  they  are  placed  require 
more  exienalve  Job  placement  fcHlow-up 
services  by  not  only  the  Job  placement  spe- 
clallat,  but  by  tbose  that  provided  wvlai 
services,  family  counseling,  or  vocational  re- 
habilitation services. 

Such  services  are  needed  because  of  the 
need  for  added  understanding  by  the  em- 
ployers of  the  new  employees'  particular  ad- 
Juitraent  problems  and  to  provide  such  sup- 
portive services  to  the  Individual  placed  so  as 


to  give  him  a  greater  chance  for  oonUnued 
employment 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
believes  that  increased  emphasis  and  re- 
sources should  be  committed  to  Job  place- 
ment follow-up  services  in  manpower  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged  In  order  to  as- 
sist such  Individuals  placed  In  a  Job  in  over- 
coming social  and  work  adjustment  prob- 
lems and  provide  assistance  to  the  employer 
In  understanding  and  dealing  with  the  new 
employee's  adjustment  problems. 

The  Committee  further  recommeiuls  ihut 
state  legislators  require,  and  be  more  di- 
rectly Involved  in,  the  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  manpower  programa  In 
their  State,  including  determination  by  fol- 
low-up studies  of  the  Job  success  of  individ- 
uals served  by  such  programs. 
The  State's  role  in   increasing  public  service 

job   opportunities    for    the   disadvantaged, 

handicapped,  and  low-skilled 

Various  means  are  available  to  States  for 
Increasing  the  availability  of  Jobs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, handicapped,  and  low-skilled  in- 
dividual If  Jobs  are  not  available  In  the  pri- 
vate sector,  public  service  employment  op- 
porturvltles  may  be  expanded  by  creating 
new  Jobs  for  Individuals  to  work  In  needed 
public  services  or  by  redesigning  present  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  to  fit  different  skill  levels 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Legislative  Conference  be- 
lieves that  States  should  examine  the  entry 
level  requirements  for  state  civil  service  Jobs 
to  determine  If  the  required  qualifications 
and  testing  procedures  are  relevant  and  do 
not  Impede  efforts  to  provide  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  the  low-skilled,  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped,  members  of  minority 
groups,  or  others  that  are  socially  disad- 
vantaged 

Federal  grant-in-aid  nianpower  programs 
should  provide  flexibility  In  the  use  of  such 
funds  by  States  so  that  new  public  service 
employment  opportunities  to  meet  essen- 
tial public  service  needs  can  be  funded  when 
there  la  an  absence  of  adeqtiate  private  sector 
Jobs. 

State  ffovemment's  role  in  organizing  health 
care  services 

Nearly  all  of  the  health  Insurance  pro- 
posals which  have  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress provide  for  Investment  in.  and  incen- 
tives to  utilize,  prepaid  and  organized  com- 
prehensive health  care  sytaema  i^erving  de- 
nned populations.  Such  systems,  which  are 
being  called  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tions (HMO),  are  basically  a  four-way  ar- 
rangement between: 

1.  an  organized  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem, which  Includes  health  manpower  and 
facilities  capable  of  providing  or  at  least 
arranging  for  all  the  health  services  a  popu- 
lation might  require: 

2.  an  enrolled  population,  consisting  of 
IndlvlduaLs  and  groups  of  individuals  which 
contract  with  the  delivery  system  for  provi- 
sion of  a  range  of  health  services  which  the 
system  assumes  re.sponslblUty  to  make  avail- 
able, 

3  a  flnancial  plan  which  lncorf>orates  un- 
derwriting the  costs  of  the  agreed  upon  set 
of  services  on  a  pre-negotlaied  acd  prepaid 
per  person  or  per  family  basis    and 

4  a  managing  organization  whloh  assures 
legal,  fiscal,  public  and  professional  account- 
ability. 

Stale  statutory  barriers  to  the  provision  of 
health  care  through  such  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  exist  In  21  States  While 
recognizing  the  need  for  various  safeguards 
to  protect  the  interests  of  citizens  in  re- 
ceiving hetilth  care,  such  state  barriers  deny 
the  population  a  choice  as  to  the  type  of 
health  care  system  it  may  utilize.  These 
States  are;  Alabama.  Alaska.  Oeorgl*,  IdCiho, 
Iowa.  Kansas.  Kentucky.  Maoaachusetts, 
Michigan.  Minnesota.  Montana.  Nera^la,  N*w 
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Hampshire.  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Pennsylvania.  South  Ciarolina.  South  Dakota. 
Vermont.  Virginia,  and  West  VlrglnU. 

The  rapid  rl-se  In  health  care  costs  affecting 
both  governmental  expenditures  for  such 
services  and  costs  to  the  individual  private 
citizen  for  health  care  requires  that  various 
means  be  available  Ui  control  health  care 
crisis.  Such  means  should  Include  provision 
of  health  maintenance  rather  than  only 
crisis  medical  care  and  the  development  of 
IncenUves  for  coet  ci>ntrol  by  the  health  care 
[■rovlders  and  the  delivery  system  while  con- 
tinuing to  ensure  control  of  the  quality  of 
health  care. 

To  enable  clUzens  to  have  a  choice  con- 
cerning the  type  of  health  care  systenis  they 
may  utilize  and  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  governments  to  develop  various  means  to 
control  health  cosU  the  InterKovrrnmental 
Relations  Committee  of  the  National  Legisla- 
tive Conference  urges  that  States  remove 
existing  slate  statutory  tiarriers  to  provision 
of  health  care  through  prepaid  group  practice 
health  maintenance  organizations  i  HMO  i  In 
addition,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
the  federal  and  stale  governments  con.<iider 
steps  which  would  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  such  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations and  other  alternaUve  health  care 
systems  in  addition  to  the  traditional  fee  for 
service,  private  practice  systems. 
Family  planning  services 
The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
believes  that  environmental  problems  result- 
ing from  overcrowding,  family  and  child  wel- 
fare problems  resulting  from  unwanted  chil- 
dren. aiKl  economic  and  public  service  prob- 
lems resulting  from  rapid  population  growth 
make  It  Imperative  that  States  act  aggressive- 
ly and  rapidly  to  make  available  and  en- 
courage the  use  of  family  planning  services 
by  all  who  desire  them 

State  efforts  to  moderate  ho-pital  costs 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  hospital  care  are 
greatly  exceeding  Increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  are  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
the  unexpected  large  costs  to  States  for  the 
Medicaid  program. 

Various  problems  and  situations  have  been 
Identified  which  conUlbute  to  this  altuatlon. 
Including: 

Health  Insurance  programs  which  pay  for 
Inpatient  care  but  not  outpaUent  servlcee, 
thus  encouraging  over- utilization  and  in- 
flallonary  pressures  on  costs  for  Inpatient 
hospital  care. 

Hospital  care  cost  reimbursement  proce- 
dures through  Medicare  which  reward  In- 
efllcleootes  iu  hoepital    operation. 

Maldistribution  or  overbuilding  of  hoe- 
pltals  and  hospital  equipment  which  Inflates 
per  patient  coet  by  under-ulUlzaUon  of  such 
facilities. 

Inadequate  hospital  accounui^  syetems 
which  fall  to  IdenUfy  accurately  sources  of 
major  hospital  cost. 

Rapid  increases  in  hospltai  staff  wag«6  in 
efforts  to  catch  up  with  oUier  service  occu- 
pation wages. 

Some  States  have  attempted  to  moderate 
hoepital  costs  through  such  acUons  as:  es- 
tablishing health  care  coals  rale  setting  com- 
mission, requiring  state  government  certifi- 
cation of  the  need  for  health  facility  con- 
struction, changing  emphasis  on  health  care 
utilized  Uirough  revising  state  health  In- 
surance program  regulations,  and  providing 
Incentlvee  to  hospitals  for  increaaed  efficiency 
through  changes  In  cost  reimbursement  pro- 
cedures. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
urges  state  legislators  to  examine  and  eval- 
ate  for  possible  adoption  the  various  alterna- 
tive legislaUve  and  admlnUtratlve  acUons 
available  for  moderating  the  rapJd  Increases 
In  hoepital  costs.  InflUxUng  coDtrolllng  un- 
necessary eonctnictlon.  oonUxilUnc  boaptt*! 


rate  Increases,  providing  incentives  fca-  effi- 
clenclee  in  operation,  and  changing  insurance 
regulations  to  effect  health  care  utillzaUou. 

■  EPORT  or  THB  TASM  FOttCt.  ON   NATXmAl. 
KCSOOBCKS 

Tlie  Natural  Resources  Task  Force  has 
been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ana- 
Ij-zlng  issues  and  developing  pnlicles  relating 
to  the  quality  of  the  environment  and  to  the 
wise  and  rational  development  of  the  na- 
tion's natural  resources  In  carrying  out  this 
mandate,  the  task  force  has  sought  to  Iden- 
Ufy the  major  federal -state  i!»sues  and  to 
assign  prloriues  and  courses  for  action. 

The  problems  that  beset  the  environment 
have  been  amply  dfx-umented  There  Is  no 
need  to  elaborate  here  on  the  Indiscriminate 
use  and  abuse  of  limited  natural  resources 
Which  has  visited  so  great  and  deleterious  a 
burden  upon  the  air.  the  water,  and  the 
land  What  does  bear  repeating,  however,  is 
the  interdependent  nature  of  all  problems. 
Whatever  their  classification.  If  the  {Measure 
of  living  is  adversely  affected  by  one  prob- 
lem, the  rescIuUon  of  others  will  not -pro- 
vide the  quality  of  life  necessary  to  a  happy 
a.nd  fruitful  existence. 

The  Task  Force  recognizes  the  dual  nature 
of  environmental  problems,  embracing  as 
they  do  the  intrinsic  conflict  between  the 
development  of  natural  resources  and  the 
control  of  pollution.  In  this  light.  It  accepts 
the  challenge  of  achieving  full  uUlization 
of  natural  resources  within  the  limitations 
imposed  by  sound  and  effective  conservation 
prarUcee,  To  that  end,  it  has  Etnictured  Its 
own  activities  to  focus  independently  on 
natural  resources  and  enrtronmenlal  man- 
agement and  to  provide  the  forum  lor  syn- 
thesizing opposing  InterestB. 

Within  the  context  of  this  responsibility. 
the  Committee  wl&hes  to  express  genuine 
ooncem  for  the  integrity  of  the  American 
political  syst>em  In  the  face  of  the  inerttable 
strains  that  will  be  put  upon  It  as  a  result 
of  the  extraordinary  effuns  that  are  neces- 
sary to  arhievlng  the  goal  of  cnliai-ced  en- 
virotmiental  quality  Inherent  in  the  urgent 
public  thrust  for  action  Is  a  tremendous  rlak 
of  negleoUng  those  basic  principles  which 
are  built  Into  the  structure  of  government 
for  the  j>re6ervaHon  of  American  federaliam. 
■nils  danger  derives  principally  from  the  na- 
ture oX  Inlual  government  response  to  the 
need  for  environmental  control,  which  Is 
aimosi  wholly  regulatory  in  cliaracter.  hence 
de}>enden*  upon  the  police  power  of  the 
State.  Whatever  mean*  this  Committee  finds 
requisite  to  the  at'oompllshment  of  Its  ends. 
Uiey  must  accord  with  the  principle  that, 
insijfar  as  it  Is  possible  primary  responsi- 
bility should  be  piaced  at  the  lowest  admin- 
istrauve  level  ootnmensurate  with  the  effi- 
cient dispatch  of  the  assignment 

In  carrying  out  its  assigned  or  assumed 
responsibilities,  the  Natural  Resources  Task 
PVrce  faces  new  priorities  and  problems : 

1  Expansion  of  reaponsl  bill  ties  of  the 
Task  Force's  work  program  to  include  land 
u.-ie  planning  and  related  management  ap- 
proaches to  protecting  the  environment 

2.  Increeised  demand  on  the  time  o<f  the 
Individual  members  for  committee  meeungs 
and  testimony  b^ore  Congress. 

3  The  need  for  idenUflcaUon  of  expertise 
on  a  state  legislative  level  to  supplement  the 
activities  of  the  Task  Force  as  expert  wit- 
nesses in  Washington 

4.  The  need  for  increased  communication 
and  dialogue  between  the  Task  Force  and 
the  legislative  ootnmlttees  Involved  In  re- 
source and  environmental  planning,  protec- 
Uon  and  management. 

In  spite  of  present  limitations,  the  Task 
Force  represented  tiM  National  LegislaUve 
Conference  In  testimony  before  Boua*  and 
Senate  committees  of  the  VB.  Congrsas  on 
water  pollution  control,  land  use  planning, 
f'Tiit'r'  Mone  managvment,  ocean  dumping 
and  the  Interstate  Bnrlronment  Compact. 
The  Taak   Force  bopaa,   in  the  future,   to 


further  Increase  its  actlvltleB  In  Washington 
so  tiiai  the  role  of  the  States  In  the  federal 
syitem  becomes  ever  stronger. 

The  following  issues  and  pcrilcy  positions 
are  buUt  principally  on  the  substantive  base 
developed  in  last  year  a  report,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  statemeiiis  on  land  vise  planning. 
water  pollution  control,  erosion  control, 
power  plant  siting.  Interstate  Mining  Com- 
pact and  the  Interstate  Environment  Com- 
pact. 

Federal-State  water  pciilufion  control 

Efforts  to  abaU  the  poHutlon  of  our  vital 
water  resources  will  be  successful  only  If  they 
Include  the  fullest  cooperation  and  coordlne- 
Uon  of  all  levels  of  government  with  a  clear 
definition  of  their  respective  roles. 

Ti\e  Intergovernmental  Relations  C-ommlt- 
tee  of  the  National  LegislaUve  Conference, 
therefore,  recognizes  that  strong  federal  sup- 
port Is  essential  to  effective  state  and  local 
programs.  To  that  end.  it  urges  thai  federal 
water  pollution  control  legislation  should 
contain  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Financing 

(a)  Increased  levels  of  funding  for  ail 
programs. 

(bi  A  higher  sharing  raUo  of  75  percent 
federal  and  25  percent  state  and  local 

(c)  Full  reimbursement  lor  States  which 
have  prefinanced  the  federal  share  to  munic- 
ipalities 

(d)  I'M  percent  federal  grants  to  States 
for  implementation  of  requirements  under 
new  amendments  to  the  federal  water  pol- 
lution control  legislation. 

2.  PlannlFig: 

(c)  Consolidation  of  federal  planning  pro- 
grams including  both  administration  and 
funding 

(b)  Increased  levels  of  support  for  state 
and    local   planning   programs. 

3  Standards : 

■  a)  Minimum  national  standards  to  pre- 
vent further  degradation  of  water  resources 

(b(  Non-preemption  of  state  authority  to 
establish  standards  higher  than  those  set  by 
the  federal  government. 

4  Enforcement  ■ 

(n»  Left  to  the  States  If  the  problem  dealt 
with  has  little  or  no  interstate  effect, 

(b)  Where  the  problem  arises  from  Inter- 
EUte  pollution,  the  Oovemor  or  Pollution 
Control  Board  should  be  able  to  enter  Into 
interstate  compacts  spelling  out  the  under- 
standing by  each  State   >OT  province) 

(Cl  Where  disagreement  persists  or  lack 
of  liiitiatlve  toward  a  compact  continues,  the 
Federal  Court  shall  have  JurtstWctlon  and 
shall  order  necessary  compliance  by  any  or  all 
pMirtles 

idi  Amend  1899  Refuse  Act  to  allow  state 
permit  systems  to  prevail  where  they  are 
adopted  pursuant  to  an  approved  Implemen- 
tation plan 

(e)  Transfer  enforcement  provisions  of 
1899  Refuse  Act  to  the  Knvlrorunental  Pro- 
tection Agency 

b    Interstate    a-Tangements 

I  a)  Encourage  C-cwigresslonal  action  which 
would  facilitate  interstate  agreements  for 
more  effective  stat^  water  pollution  ciwti-oi 
programs. 

(b)  Review  existing  river  basin  com- 
missions to  determine  environmental  Impact 
of  ongoing  programs. 

federal    /■undin.g    of    uater    projecti    uith.n 
the  States 

The  cost  benefit  ratio  aiialysls  takes  aion* 
and  m  narrow  context  as  the  baaia  for  funa- 
ing  water  projects  within  the  Slates,  has 
outlived  In  usefvUnees.  ai^  benoe  must  t* 
broadened  In  concept. 

Therefore,  the  Interjoverninemal  RelaUoos 
Committee  of  the  Nauonal  Legisiauve  Coo- 
ferenoe  beUevea  that: 

1  Thar*  Is  naed  for  a  new  fanatUa  (b^sis) 
for  federal  funding  ol  watw  prcytnt  wtthm 
tb*  Btatea;  a  formula  wblcb  lit€tvAm  factor? 
oUier  than  eoonomlc  factors  Impoaed  upon 
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the  primary  us«r3  of  the  water  These  factors 
must  be  agreed  upon  by  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  and  must  encompaaa 
regional,  national  and  International  perspec- 
tives. 

2.  New  concepts  should  be  Inculcated  Into 
the  formula  which  serves  the  piiblic  interest 
Including:  water  pollution  environmental 
control  factors,  recreational  factors,  aesthetic 
factors,  and  regional  and  national  considera- 
tions. 

3.  Additional  consideration  should  be  given 
to  reduced  Interest  rates  In  the  pay  back 
plans  and   longer  pay   back   period. 

MULTIPLE    VaX    or    WATEB 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Legislative  Conferenc* 
urges  that  the  States  study,  plan  for  and 
Implement  the  Multiple  Use  Concept  for 
water.  Including  the  following  areas  of 
concern: 

1.  Source  of  the  watersheds  and  the  prior- 
ity of  controls  thereover 

2.  The  use  and  re-use  of  water.  Including 
diversion  systems  thereof  for  Irrigation, 
navigation.  lnclu.<!trlal.  agricultural  and 
municipal  purposes. 

3.  The  use  or  non-u.se  of  Interstate  oom- 
pacts  and  lnternatU>Mal  treaties  respecting 
the  use  and  re-use  of  water. 

4.  Means  of  enforcement  of  water  use  con- 
trols by  state  and  federal  court  systems  or 
by  International  Judicial  panels. 

Federal-State -local  pTogTams  for  environ- 
mental management 

The  effective  management  of  the  environ- 
ment can  become  so  restrictive  of  traditional 
personal  rights,  that  support  should  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  programs  for  plan- 
ning and  Implementation  at  the  lowest  level 
of  government  capable  of  carrying  out  as- 
signed responsibilities. 

In  this  respect,  the  States  should  be  In 
the  position  of  being  the  prime  planners,  Im- 
plementors.  and  policemen  of  the  environ- 
ment: utilizing  local  administration  and 
federal  funding  where  appropriate.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  program  of  this  type  In 
States  would  prevent  a  federal  takeover  of 
environmental  control,  with  all  its  accom- 
panying police  power,  which  Is  Inconsistent 
with  the  American  concept  of  federalism. 

Therefore,  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  National  Legislative 
Conference  recommends  that  federal  legis- 
lation develop  grant  assistance  programs  to 
encourage  state  efforts  to : 

1  Establish  a  ci>ordlnated  approach  to 
envlronmentaJ  planning  and  management  on 
a  state,  regional  and  local  basis. 

2.  Provide  assistance  to  local  agencies  In 
developing  tx)nd  or  other  financing  for  capi- 
tal programming. 

3.  Institute  state  supervision  of  standards 
enforcement  at  the  local  level. 

4.  Utilize  interstate  cooperation  to  achieve 
these  ends. 

Land  use  planning 

Land  use  planning  Is  hardly  a  new  function 
of  government:  Indeed,  there  Is  evidence  of 
It  In  this  country  as  far  back  as  the  late 
IBOO's  But  It  Is  coming  In  for  renewed  em- 
phasis and  In  a  new  perspective  with  todays 
Increasing  awareness  of  environnxental  con- 
siderations 

Land  use  planning  Is  the  key  to  environ- 
mental management  and  provides  the  where- 
withal to  assure  the  wisest  use  of  our  re- 
sources and  the  most  efflclent  means  of  guid- 
ing growth  for  the  manual  gtxjd  of  all 
cltlziens. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
l>ellevea  that  the  planning  process  should  In- 
volve. In  appropriate  degree  and  with  re- 
gard to  applicable  lands,  each  level  of  coop- 
eration among  separate  agencies  within  the 
same  level  of  government. 

The  Committee  reoonimends  that  federal 
legislation  should  set  broad  national  policy 


and  should  encourage  and  assist  the  States 
to  prepare  and  Implement  land  use  prt)gram3 
for  the  protection  of  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern  and  the  control  and  direction 
of  growth  and  developnaent  of  more  than 
local  significance 

The  Committee  further  urges  that  each 
State  should 

1  Set  policy  and  establish  guidelines  for 
land  use  within  Its  t»rders,  with  particular 
emphajiis  on  environmental  considerations 
and  balai.ced  useage. 

2.  Direct  the  Implementation  of  compre- 
hensive local  land  use  plans  In  confornuince 
with  such  guidelines. 

3.  Reserve  for  lUelf  direct  determination 
of  land  use  only  In  Instances  which  It  deems 
of  Impact  or  lmp>ortance  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  single  locality  to  determine. 

4.  Set  policy  with  regard  to  the  creation 
of  new  communities. 

Erosion  control 

Land  erosion  is  a  very  Important  factor  In 
water  pollution.  One  aspect  of  this  problem 
Is  that  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  In- 
secticides and  herbicides  has  Increased  to  Its 
present  extent  with  Indications  that  their 
use  will  further  Increase.  Presently,  erosion 
Is  partially  controlled  on  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  tilled  land,  and  areas  of  untUIed 
land  contribute  to  stream  pollution. 

Therefore,  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Conunlttee  of  the  National  Legislative 
Conference  believes  It  behooves  state  and  lo- 
cal government  as  well  as  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment to  encourage  and  assist  In  a  broad 
program  of  erosion  control,  both  financially 
and  educationally. 

Coaatal  zone  management :  The  role  for 
States 

The  need  for  coastal  zone  management  leg- 
islation derives  from  the  Inestimable  Im- 
portance of  the  estuarlne  and  coastal  en- 
vironment to  the  Nation's  economy,  environ- 
mental health  and  quality  of  life.  The  over- 
whelming pressures  of  modern  Industrial 
society  threaten  the  complete  degradation 
of  these  vital  areas.  The  development  of  a 
coordinated  federal -state  approach  to  the 
solution  of  coastal  problems  began  only  re- 
cently with  pilot  studies  conducted  by  the 
Marine  Sciences  Council. 

While  federal  and  local  government  In- 
volvement Is  essential  to  any  effective  coast- 
al management  program.  States  must  assume 
primary  responsibility  for  assuring  that  the 
public  Interest  is  served  In  the  multiple  use 
of  the  land  and  water  of  the  coastal  zone. 

In  this  context,  the  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  National  Legisla- 
tive Conference  urges  that  the  optimal  state 
role  should  Include  the  following  proposi- 
tions: 

1.  A  coastal  zone  coordinating  council, 
consisting  of  any  agency  heads  possibly  In- 
volved m  coastal  zone  management,  should 
draw  a  state  plan  for  the  zone  following  an 
Inventory  Management  plans  should  be  flex- 
ible enough  to  Involve  multiple  agencies 

2  A  coastal  zoning  board  within  the 
framework  of  state  constitutions  should  t>e 
given  the  statutory  power  to  implement  the 
plan  by  assigning  wet  lands  and  affected  up- 
lands to  specific  management  authorities. 
The  board  should  have  power  of  eminent 
domain 

3.  In  areas  where  Interstate  activities  must 
be  involved  Interstate  agreement  should  be 
reached  spelling  out  zoning  for  maximal 
protection  of  the  involved  coastal  resources 

Coastal  zone  management  Criteria  for  ei  al- 
uation  of  Federal  legislation 
The  key  to  evaluating  any  legislation  which 
attempts  to  establish  a  coastal  program  lies 
In  the  flexibility  It  allows  States  for  creating 
management  Instruments  most  suited  to 
their  own  specific  condltlor\s  States  should 
not  t>e  tx^jnd.  for  example,  to  the  creation 
trf   ovie  powerful   agency   for   perfortning   all 


ooe«ta]  management  functions  This  Is  par- 
ticularly Important  with  regard  to  the  Im- 
[ilementatlon  of  state  plans  Providing  flexi- 
bility does  not  foreclose  the  designation  of 
a  single  agency  as  the  st<ite  authority  for  re- 
ceiving and  administering  federal  coa-stal 
gran  la 

No  matter  how  well  a  coastal  authority  bill 
Is  drawn,  lack  of  money  to  Implement  It  ex- 
peditiously will  dr:istlcally  reduce  its  effec- 
tivenesses Action  In  this  area  has  such  great 
consequences  for  the  Nation  and  moneys 
available  to  the  States  are  eo  limited  that  a 
matching  ratio  of  2.,  federal,  V,  state  fund- 
ing Is  clearly  needed.  Thus  coastal  legislation 
must  be  adequately  funded  and  properly  ap- 
portioned If  It  Is  to  be  succeesful  Anything 
less  may  prove  dysfunctional  to  the  stated 
goal. 

Localities  must  participate  fully  in  the 
planning  process.  Legislation  which  seeks  to 
completely  override  local  autonomy  can  only 
Invite  determined  opposition  Instead  of 
needed  cooperation,  particularly  In  the  Initial 
planning  stages.  All  levels  of  government 
must  be  built  Into  the  planning  process  in 
the  most  efficacious  manner  to  achieve  the 
requisite  ends  of  enlightened  resource  nuui- 
agement. 

Therefore,  In  summary,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Committee  of  the  National 
Le^slatlve  Conference  recommends  that  fed- 
eral coastal  zone  management  legislation 
should  be: 

1.  nexlble;  no  naandated  all-embracing 
state  coastal  agency. 

2.  Non  pre-emptive:  no  blanket  pre-enr>p- 
tlon  of  local  zoning  authority. 

3.  Adequately  funded;  no  lightly  funded, 
heavily  worded  project  grants. 

4  Properly  shared;  'i  federal — 14  st«te  to 
provide  Incentive. 

Power  plant  siting 

The  need  for  a  major  new  approach  to  pro- 
vide for  long  range,  coordinated  planning  of 
power  needs  of  the  Nation  has  been  brought 
Into  focus  as  the  result  of  recent  conflicts 
between  the  States  and  federal  agencies  and 
Increasing  controversy  between  Industrial 
and  environmental  Interests. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Conunlt- 
tee of  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
believes  that  It  Is  not  In  the  interests  of  the 
States  to  allow  new  fjower  plant  construc- 
tion without  a  new  federal-state  and  local 
partnership  to  accomplish  the  following  mini- 
mum  requirements: 

1  Development  of  power  plant  siting  pro- 
grams with  primary  responsibility  and  cer- 
tification procedures  at   the  state  level 

2  Promulgation  of  standards  and  criteria 
by  the  federal  government  to  guide  the 
States. 

3.  Coordination  of  federal  rules,  regula- 
tions and  responsibility  In  a  "one-step"  ad- 
ministrative agency. 

4  Authority  for  the  States  to  set  stand- 
ards higher  than  those  required  by  the  fed- 
eral agencies. 

6.  Effective  one-stop  certlflcatlon  at  the 
federal,  as  well  as  the  state  or  regional  levels, 
tA.->  eliminate  duplication  of  procedures 

6  suing  Inventories  on  both  a  state  and 
regional  basis. 

7  Development  of  regional  plans  for  siting 
with  criteria  and  guidelines  provided  by  the 
Federal   Oovernment 

8  Review  of  the  responsibilities  and  budg- 
ets of  various  interstate  planning  and  en- 
vironmental commissions,  ad  hoc  committees 
and  compacts  to  seek  more  efficient  use  of 
f'lndtng  and   manpower  of  Its  States. 

9  Provision  for  federal  review  authority 
with  emergency  federal  certlflcatlon  proce- 
dures In  the  event  that  construction  of  a 
facility  Is  essential  to  supply  extraordinary 
power  needs. 

State  air  pollution  control 
It   has    been    asserted   that:    "All   elvUlza- 
tlon  win  pass  away,  not  from  a  sudden  oata- 
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clysm  like  a  nuclear  war.  but  from  gradual 
suffocation  In  its  own  wastes  "  While  this 
statement  may  be  somewhat  dramatic,  the 
facts  of  one  form  of  waste  alone,  air  poUu- 
Uon,  are  nothing  less  than  astounding  The 
hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  aereal  garbage 
dumped  into  the  XSB.  almoephere  each  year 
constitute  a  prodigious  waste  of  potentially 
valuable  resources.  These  pollutants  are 
damaging  health,  defacing  buildings,  and 
despoUlng  crops.  They  cannot   be   tolerated. 

The  States  assume  primary  re.sponslblllty 
for  the  health  and  well-being  of  their  citi- 
zens. They  accept  the  challenge  of  provid- 
ing clean  air  for  people,  whatever  their  num- 
ber of  density 

To  achieve  this  end,  they  must  be  able  to 
plan  for  the  control  of  air  pollution  from 
all  sources,  to  Implement  the  requisite  pro- 
grams, and  to  enforce  compliance  with 
standards  esUbllshed  to  meet  their  rcfpec- 
tlve  needs 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
believes  that  such  Intent  Implies  that  States 
must  be  allowed  to 

1.  Establish  air  quality  control  regions  of 
appropriate  dimension,  whether  regional. 
State  or  Interstate 

2.  Establish  ambient  or  emission  standards 
stricter  than  those  set  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, where  warranted 

3.  Retain  the  authority  to  enforce  regula- 
tions which  they  promulgate. 

4.  Develop  multl-Jurlsdlctlonal  approaches 
to  the  solution  of  common  air  pcdlutlon  con- 
trol problems  and  urge  that  Congress  ex- 
pedite action  on  any  necessary,  state-ap- 
proved interstate  compacts. 

5.  Expect  that  federal  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs  will  be  funded  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  authorization  to  provide  grant  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  planning  and  Im- 
plementing progrartia  for  the  control  of  air 
pollution. 

Interstate  mining  compact 
The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
strongly  supports  the  enactment  of  the  In- 
terstate Mining  Compact  Commission  This 
Commission  will  work  In  conjunction  with 
the  States  to  develop  and  pool  experiences  In 
dealing  with  mining  problems  Each  State 
will  continue  to  run  lndep>endently,  with  the 
interstate  agency  to  make  recommendations 
to  assist  the  mining  Industries  In  safety  and 
Improvement  of  their  techniques. 

Interstate  environment  compact 
The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
urges  federal  enactment  of  the  Interstate 
Environment  Compact.  This  bill,  introduced 
by  Sen  John  L  McClellan  of  Arkansas  In  the 
Senate  (S.  907)  and  by  Rep.  Harold  R.  Col- 
lier of  nilnols  In  the  House  (H.R.  4819), 
asks  the  consent  of  Congress  to  an  Inter- 
state compact  which  would  facilitate  the 
subsequent  establishment  of  "Eupplementary 
agreements"  between  the  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  Joint  action  to  abate  pollution 
problems  which  affect  more  than  one  State 
It  would  strengthen  the  ability  of  States  to 
deal  effectively  with  environmental  p>olIu- 
tlon  problems'  which  ultimately  affect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  all  the  peoples  of  thla 
Nation. 

BEPOBT    or    THB    TASK    rORCE    ON    PUBLIC 
BATTTY 

Because  of  the  crisis  nature  of  the  problem 
the  Task  Force  on  Public  Safety,  chaired  by 
Senator  Julius  Mlchaelson  of  Rhode  Island, 
focused  Its  attention  this  year  on  drug  abuse 
In  America. 

At  Its  first  meeung  on  Jan.  8,  1971.  the 
Task  Force  discussed  the  States'  role  In  com- 
batting narcotics  and  drug  abuse.  Raybum 
Hesse  of  the  New  York  State  Narcotics  Addic- 
tion Control  Commission  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  VS  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 


gerous Drugs  made  presentations  to  the  Task 
Force  explaimng  their  programs  and  how 
they  arc  Interrelated.  The  presentations  and 
discussion  convinced  the  Task  Force  mem- 
bers that  an  on-site  inspection  of  opera- 
tional programs  would  be  desirable  In  con- 
ceptualizing the  problem  and  Its  possible  so- 
lutions Through  the  excellent  cooperation 
of  various  city  officials  arrangements  were 
made  by  the  staff  of  the  National  Legislative 
Conference  for  the  Task  Force  to  take  a  first 
hand  look  at  the  New  York  City  programs,  on 
May  9  and  10  The  members  toured  the  city's 
drug  facilities  and  were  briefed  by  the  pro- 
fessional staff  on  the  scope  and  effectiveness 
of  programs  dealing  with  community  educa- 
tion, vocational  and  remedial  education, 
therapeutic  treatment  methadone  mainte- 
nance and  programs  especially  aimed  at 
youth  Members  of  the  Task  Force  also  spent 
several  hours  riding  with  on-duty  New  York 
City  police  patrolling  areas  of  high  drug 
consumption.  They  were  alarmed  by  both  the 
1. umber  of  known  addicts  and  the  Incredible 
availability  of  narcotic  drugs.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  under  such  conditions  the  re- 
habilitative services  are  Inevitably  over- 
whelmed The  members  were  convinced  that 
if  the  problem  of  narcotic  addiction  Is  to  be 
overcome  It  Is  essential  that  the  avallabUliy 
of  narcotic  substances  be  drastically  reduced. 

At  their  final  meeting  In  Washington  on 
June  4  and  6,  the  Task  Force  discussed  the 
availability  of  drugs  with  an  official  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
Alternative  means  of  reducing  luternaiional 
production  of  narcotic  plants  were  explored 
as  were  the  advisability  and  feasibility  of 
curtailing  domestic  production  of  ampheta- 
mines and  barbiturates. 

The  Task  Force  also  considered  the  Issue 
of  federal  criminal  code  revision  now  before 
the  Congress  While  recognizing  the  need  to 
reform  and  revise  the  federal  criminal  code, 
the  Ta.sk  Force  members  were  concerned  that 
promulgation  of  the  draft  prepared  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws  would  result  In  a  marked 
diminution  of  state  criminal  Jurisdiction. 
They,  therefore,  urged  the  Congress  to  care- 
fullv  weigh  the  effect  any  revision  of  the 
federal  criminal  code  might  have  on  tradi- 
tional state  Jurisdiction. 

The  President  of  the  National  Legislative 
Conference,  Senator  William  James  of  Mary- 
land, met  with  the  Task  Force  on  May  6  to 
discuss  expansion  of  the  federal  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  and  Its  detrimental  effect  on 
the  finality  of  state  court  decisions.  The 
Task  Force  agreed  to  place  the  issue  on  Its 
agenda  for  1972  and  directed  the  staff  of  the 
National  Legislative  Conference  to  survey  the 
literature  on  the  subject. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968  '■ 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress as  a  companion  to  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act.  Unfortunately,  the  act  provided 
two  equally  unacceptable  alternatives  for 
state  participation.  The  modified  bloc  grant 
approach,  which  mandated  a  comprehensive, 
state  prepared  Juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  control  plan,  required  that  aU  al- 
located action  funds  go  to  local  JuvenUe 
delinquency  programs — when  In  a  great  many 
States,  the  Juvenile  courts.  Institutions,  and 
services  operate  on  a  statewide  basis  If  the 
States  chose  the  other  option— to  receive 
money  under  specific  program  grants  from 
the  Secretary  of  HKW— the  state  and  local 
programs  would  have  to  compete  for  funding, 
with  no  state  level  planning  being  required 
nor  apparently  desired  With  no  authority  to 
establish  priorities  among  competing  state 
and  local  projects,  with  the  only  role  open 


'  Approved  by  the  Conference  at  the  1870 
Annual  Meeting. 


to  the  State  that  of  a  program  monitor,  and 
with  a  set  of  deUUed,  restrictive  guidelines 
received  very  late,  some  States  decided  not  to 
even  apply  for  funds  Moreover,  the  Congress 
verted  Just  »&  mUUon  for  the  entire  program 
m  its  first  year,  most  of  which  was  consumed 
by  federal  administrative  costs.  This  resulted 
;n  a  maximum  of  only  »50,000  being  allocated 
to  each  State. 

Slate  administrators  have  voiced  consider- 
able critlcLsm  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  in  its  handling  of  the 
program.  The  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  program,  has  gone 
without  a  permanent  Director  until  one 
month  ago.  The  federal  guidelines  for  the 
program  took  nine  months  to  write  and  are 
twice  as  long  as  those  for  the  much  more 
comprehensive  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Pro- 
gram. No  elected  state  officials  were  consulted 
in  the  drafting  of  the  legislation  or  of  the 
guidelines. 

There  are  six  separate  agencies  in  HEW, 
responsible  for  Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams The  Congressional  concern  Is  growing 
over  the  confused  approach  to  a  serious  na- 
tional problem. 

The  following  policy  statement  Is  recom- 
mended : 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
reaffirms  its  concern  with  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  Juvenile  delinquency  State  and  local 
efforts  to  control  and  prevent  juvenile  crime 
have  been  frustrated  by  the  uncoordinated 
administration  of  multiple  federal  programs 
designed  to  deal  with  the  problem  We  urge 
•he  Congress  to  make  a  comprehen-sive  study 
f  f  all  existing  legislation  and  programs  deal- 
ing with  Juvenile  delinquenrv  w;ih  a  view  to 
creating  a  single  comprehensive  agency  to  ad- 
minister and  coordinate  the  federal  effort. 
Federal  criminal  law  reform 

On  January  7,  1971,  the  Congresslonally 
mandated  National  Commission  on  Reform 
of  Pedera!  Criminal  Laws  filed  its  final  report 
and  subnriltted  to  Congress  a  basic  draft  for 
revision  of  Title  18  of  the  US  Code  At  the 
request  of  President  Nixon,  the  Depsrtment 
of  Justice  is  working  on  an  alternative  to  the 
C-ommisslon's  recommendations. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Ootn- 
mlttee  of  the  NaUona!  Legislative  Confer- 
ence commends  the  Federal  Government  for 
its  efforts  to  reform  and  revise  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code.  By  doing  so  it  follows  the 
footsteps  of  a  majority  of  the  States  which 
have  revised  their  criminal  codes  in  recent 
years.  Nonetheless,  certain  recommendations 
for  revision  of  the  federal  code  are  quite 
controversial,  particularly  those  extending 
the   reach   of    federal    Jurlsdlctlonr — j--..^^ 

The  Committee,  therefore,  urges  the  Co?r>- 
gress  to  give  careful  consideration  and  study 
to   the   Impact   of    federal    code   revision    on 
state  criminal  Justice, 

Drug  abuse 

The  problem  of  drug  addiction  In  America 
Is  reaching  crisis  proportions  At  least  1 .000 
babies  bom  In  New  York  City  each  year 
inherit  their  mothers'  addiction  to  heroin  In 
order  to  purchase  the  quantity  of  heroin 
needed  to  suatain  their  habits,  addicts  In 
Washington,  DC.  stole  »300  to  »500  million 
last  year  As  much  as  fifty  percent  of  big  city 
crime  may  be  accounted  for  by  narcotics 
addicts.  The  total  financial  lose  can  only  be 
guessed  The  ooet  In  human  suffering  Is  Im- 
possible to  quantify 

In  view  of  the  crisis  nature  of  the  problem 
and  its  national  and  international  Implica- 
tions, priority  attention  by  tiie  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  easentlal  Howerer,  the  federal 
effort  has  been  fragmented  and  lacking  in 
aggressive  leadership. 

The  Intw-govemmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  NaUonal  LeglslaUve  Conference 
recomnMnds  the  following' 

1.  Creation  of  an  office  within  the  Kxecu- 
tlve  Office  of  the  President  with   authority 
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to  coordinate  '.h«  various  federal  dniR  eftorta 
with   thoee  of  »tat«  and   local   government*. 

2  Int«nslfled  efforta  by  the  E>epartment  ot 
Defense  and  the  Veteran*  AdmlnUlratlon  to 
Identify  and  treat  veterans  who  become  ad- 
dicted to  narcotics  while  In  military  service 

3  Afllrmatlve  acUon  up  to  and  Including 
diplomatic  sanctions  against  nallona  produc- 
ing narcotic  substances  to  reduce  the  pro- 
duction and  Illegal  Imfx^rtatlon  of  such  sub- 
stances 

4.  Enactment  of  Interstate  compacts  to 
foster  cooperation  among  the  States  In  drug 
control  programs 

5  Development  and  Implementation  of 
state  programs  for  the  trenuivent  and  re- 
habi:itatlon  of  clr\ig  offenders 

6  Consideration  and  study  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  need  for  amphetamines  and 
barbttuarates  to  determine  whether  the  over- 
production of  such  dnipTs  should  be  legisla- 
tively curtailed 

REPOBT    or    THl   TASK    roRCI    ON    tmBAN    AFFAJHS 

Com-munity  growth  policy 

The  Nation  has  never  developed  Identifi- 
able arid  articulated  goals  lo'ward  which 
urban  growth  efforts  of  federal  agencies  and 
st-ate  and  local  gavertimeiil  can  be  directed 
to  ©nhAiv;9  maximum  utilization  of  private 
etiterprlae  In  oommunlty  development  There 
13  little  or  no  cixwdlnatlon  between  the  «po- 
radlc  and  uncoordinated  federal  agency  plan- 
ning aavd  that  being  carried  out  by  state  and 
local  go^emmenta 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Legislative  CV>nference. 
tuerefore.  recommends  that  the  following 
neceaaary  actions  be  taken 

1.  Identify  and  artictilate  a  National  Com- 
munity Growth  Policy. 

a.  Direct  and  coordinate  federal  agencies 
In  their  plajinuij!  activity  with  a  high  level 
federal  planning  agency  which  Is  cognizant 
of  our  lULtlon&l  goals,  ajid 

3  Provide  for  and  encourage  the  voluntary 
meshing  of  state  and  local  government  plan- 
ning efforts  with  a  federal  planning  effort  on 
the  national  level. 

Any  eJTecUve  urbanization  f>ollcy  and  plan- 
ning legislation  should  embrace  theae  con- 
cep  ts  and : 

1 .  Recognize  the  role  of  state  legislature  In 
overseeing  planning  for  urban  growth  as  an 
Integral  part  of  a  national  urbanization  pro- 
gram; 

2  Provide  the  state  legislature  with  oom- 
slderable  responalblllty  In  the  coordination 
of  federal  and  state-local  urba«i  planning; 

3.  Specifically  Include  legislative  eligibility 
for  grants  under  the  planning  aid  sections; 
and 

4.  Est^blUh  a  high  level  federal  planning 
agencies  as  an  independent  body  responsible 
directly  to  the  President  and  not  Included  In 
any  partlctilar  department. 

Community  development  grants 
The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
urges  Congress  and  the  Administration  to 
adopt  a  program  of  Conimunlty  Development 
Grants  for  all  communiue.s  In  need  of  assist- 
ance whether  located  inside  or  outside  metro- 
politan areas.  These  grants  should  be: 

1.  Allocated  to  large  metropolitan  cities 
by  means  of  a  statutory  formula. 

a.  Allocated  to  smaller  cities  by  admin- 
istrative discretion  based  on  local  need. 

3.  Free  of  local  matching  requirements. 

4.  Statutorily  free  of  requirements  for  the 
submission  of  detailed  plana  except  lor  a 
poet  audit  review. 

The  Committee  further  recommends  that 
cities  be  able  to  use  Community  Develop- 
ment Grant  funds  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
actlvltle*  now  authorized  under; 

1.  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949— 
urban  renewal,  rehablliutlon  loans  and 
granu.  demolltloa,  code  enforcement  and 
interim  assistance; 


a  Title  I  of  the  Demonstration  Oltlee  and 
Metropolitan  Act  of  li>66 — nK)del  cities  sup- 
plentental  grants: 

3.  Title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1B«5 — 
water  ai.d  -sewer,  nelgborhood  facilities,  and 
advance  acquisition  of  land,  and 

4  Title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961— 
open  space,  urban  l>eaulltlcaUon.  and  hls- 
Kjric  preaervallon. 

The  funding  level  for  Community  Develop- 
ment Grants  should  be  guaranteed  to  the 
cities  lor  at  least  a  Ihref -year  period  In  ad- 
vance uf  appropriatlon-s  Clues  located  out- 
side metnipoiilan  area-s  should  be  reserved  a 
percentage  of  the  total  funds  appropriated 
for  Community  Devclopnient  Grants  In  the 
same  proportion  as  they  currently  receive 
for  the  programs  to  be  consolidated. 
New  communities 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  CX)m- 
mlttee  of  the  National  LeglslaUve  Confer- 
ence urges  development  of  a  federal  "new 
communities"  pn>gTam  that  seeks  achieve- 
ment of  the  following  objectives 

1  Relief  of  population  pressures  on  large 
and  growing  urtwJi  centers. 

2  Impjrovement  of  tlie  quality  of  life  for 
urban  dwellers,   and 

3  Expansion  of  new  employment  and  in- 
■.  •■atment  oppcH'tunltles 

Hie  Committee  clearly  sees  the  need  for 
a  truly  comprehensive  new  cotnmunltlee 
program  that  Is  accompanied  by  a  large  fi- 
nancial commitment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment since  only  the  larger  States  may 
be  able  to  commit  long-term  tlruuidaJ  re- 
.sources  for  the  construction  ast4oci»Letl  with 
a  new  conununltles  project. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  new  com- 
munities deniand-s  .m  equally  comprehensive 
service  response  from  goveriuneiil  and  the 
Commlf.,ee  urges  that  hnancial  conimiuuenta 
to  a  new  communities  program  be  accom- 
panied by  an  equally  strong  public  service 
delivery  system. 

Mi'difli-auons  to  achieve  a  comprehensive 
new  communities  program  must  contain  a 
series  n:  alternative  public  and  private  fi- 
nancial mechanisms  whl  h  state  guvemments 
could  mix  BO  as  to  UaJKet  financial  resources 
to  achieve  opuuiuin  impact  Such  legisla- 
tion should  make  it  [xiKslbie  for  state  and 
local  governments  to  choose  between  totally 
new  communities,  new  towns-ln-towns  or 
revitalized  small  communities. 

State  governments  have  the  requisite  con- 
stitutional powers  and  capabilities  to  make 
a  new  communities  program  effective. 
Through  their  powers  of  eminent  domain 
they  can  acquire  land  In  necessary  quanti- 
ties. They  are  the  best  means  for  the  Iden- 
Uflcatlon  of  growth  centers.  They  have  the 
capacity  to  provide  seed  money  and  technical 
assistance  to  project  .sponsors.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  seeks  recognition  of  state  govern- 
ments as  qualified  sponsors  of  new  commu- 
nities projects  and  eligible  recipients  of  pro- 
gram grants. 

Obstacles  to  new  tecfinologies 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Natlortal  Legislative  Conference 
urges  Congre&s  and  the  Administration  to 
continue  their  vigorous  support  of  programs 
designed  to  increase  housing  production 
through  the  introduction  of  new  technologies 
such  as  mass  production 

The  Committee  further  urges  recognition 
of  state  governments  as  Uie  best  focal  point 
for  reform  of  standiuds  and  practices  which 
may  impede  the  introductiun  of  new  tech- 
nologies State  governmem  agenc  es  with 
primary  resp^-iuilblllly  for  assL^lng  k>caJ  gov- 
ernments to  re!>pond  to  couun unity  prob- 
lem.-i  are  weii  along  in  the  process  of  Iden- 
Ufying  and  securing  sizable  future  houidng 
markets.  Many  States  have  already  passed 
legislation  which  revises  building  c.de  cer- 
tification processes  for  Induatrlallzed  hous- 
ing systems    The  largest  remaining  obetacle 


Is  restrictive  zoning  practices.  Tlie  Commit- 
tee believes  that  state  leglalatures  should 
consider  this  Issue  as  a  high  priority  item. 
Houstng 
The  Intergovernmental  Relatinn.s  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  I/eglslative  Confer- 
ence urges  development  of  federal  housing 
program.s  with   the  following  goals 

1.  To  provide  assistance  to  all  persons 
who  need  help  to  afford  decent  housing; 

2.  To  insure  a  stable  financial  market  so 
as  to  continually  expand  housing  prf)due- 
tlon; 

3.  To  encourage  States  to  assume  more 
responsibility   for   housing;    and 

4  To  provide  all  citizens  with  a  safe  aid 
sanitary  enrtronment   in   which   l<i  lUe 

The  Committee  also  recommends  that 
Congress  and  the  Administration  should  Im- 
mediately revise  existing  housing  programs 
so  as  to  Increase  the  availability  of  housing 
by  (1)  simplifying  program  and  eligibility 
requirements.  (21  adapting  finance  proce- 
dures to  regional  market  variations.  (3(  ex- 
panding the  opportunities  for  home  owner- 
ship, and  (4)  providing  for  housing  subsidy 
block  grants  to  States  and  cities. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  availability  of  subsidized  housing 
for  low-  and  m'xlerate-lncome  families  must 
be  attacked  on  a  housing  market  area  basis 

Congress  and  tlie  .administration  should 
establish  a  comprehensive  pri>gTani  to  make 
better  use  of  the  existing  hou.slng  stock  We 
are  encouraged  that  members  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  are  ac- 
tively coTisldering  a  prnpos*!  to  establish 
•nelghborhrod  preservation  areas"  aiid  we 
reaffirm  our  position  of  a  year  ago.  Such  a 
comprehensive  housing  program  should 

1.  Include  a  home  coun.seltng  service  for 
prospective  homeowners  and  home  Improv- 
ers; 

2  Establish  a  govemment-sponaored  in- 
stitution to  Increase  the  volume  of  mort- 
gage credit  in  slum  areas; 

3.  Authorize  below-market  rehabilitation 
loans  for  families  living  In  designated  "Im- 
provement districts"; 

4.  Authorize  a  Presidential  Commission  to 
study  the  Impact  present  federal,  state,  and 
local  taxes  have  on  housing  maintenance, 
especially  to  study  the  Impact  of  real  estate 
taxes  on  housing  maintenance; 

5.  Encourage  States  to  develop  their  own 
housing  redevelopment  programs:    and 

8.  Provide  for  grants  to  States  and  cities 
for  rehabilitation  purposes 

Housing  management  opportunities 

Federal  and  State  Oovernments  are  cur- 
rently building  public  housing  units  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  400.000  units  per  year 
The  training  of  professional  he  using  man- 
agers for  these  units  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  rate  of  construction. 

Therefore,  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  National  Legislative 
Conference  urges  that  additional  emphasis 
be  placed  on  encouraging  the  development 
of  housing  management  training  programs. 
To  assist  in  this  effort.  States  should  make 
available  the  facilities  and  expertise  of  state 
vinlvcrsltles.  departments  of  community  af- 
fairs and  housing  finance  agencies 

Vnxjorm  Federal  relocation  and  land 
acquisition  policies 

There  U  a  demonstrated  need  for  uniform 
relocation  assistance  for  persons  and  busi- 
nesses displaced  by  federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted projects  This  concept  Is  presently 
embodied  In  the  Uniform  Relocation  Policy 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Act  of  1970 
(PL     91^481. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence recommends  that  such  aaslstance 
should  be  provided  In  the  spirit  of  helping 
thoee  who  are  dislocated,  and  Incentives  to 
rapid  resolution  of  conflicts  should  be  pro- 
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vided  The  Uniform  Relocation  Act  should  structure  proposed  by  8.  1828  as  It  seeks  There  being  no  pbj«tion,  the  testi- 
be  amended  so  as  to  delete  all  cut-off  dates  to  conquer  cancer  will  either  fragment  mony  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tne 
for  the  federal  funding  of  the  first  $38,000    biomedical  research  or  weaken  the  Na-    "     " 

of  relocation  expenaea.  tional  Institutes  of  Health. 

^^_.^— ^— ^^—  Dr.  Lee  CTlark,  who  is  responsible  for 

building    one  of    the    world's    greatest 


TESTIMONY    OF    PANEL    Of    CON-     cancer  centers,  testified 

SL^LTANTS  ON  THE  CONQUEST  OF 

CANCER 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1971.  before  the  House  Sub- 
comniittee  on  Public  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment, the  members  of  the  National 


The  proposed  bill  would  not  terminBte, 
Interrupt  or  move  the  actlvltlee  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  i  which  would  be- 
come the  nucleus  of  the  Cancer  Authority ) ; 
it  would  not  fragment  or  Isolate  the  cancer 
effort  from  other  biomedical  sciences;  It 
would  not  minimize  basic  research  or  diraln- 


Panel  of  Consultants  on  the  Conquest  of  ^^^  ^^p  emphasis  on  grants;  it  would  not  m 

Cancer  presented  testimony  on  S    1828.  any  way  threaten  the  basic  scientists  or  the 

the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act  and  related  support  of  medical  schools;  but  it  would  pro- 

lecislalion    proposing  the  estabUshment  vide  ciearty  defined  atuhority  and  responsi- 

nfn  Federal  aeencv  responsible  for  lead-  bility;   It  would  provide  management,  plan- 

?i.,\!^!'^f ffi.t^f'LT^lr  nmg  and   budgetary  Independence;    It   would 


ing  the  attack  against  cancer 

The  Senate,  in  a  record  vote  of  79  to  1, 
favorably  passed  S  1828:  however  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  scientific  community  about 
the  organizational  structure  of  the 
agency  created  by  the  Senate-passed  bill. 
I  believe  the  testimony  of  these  out- 
standing cancer  re.search  scientists  and 


provide  partlclf)allon  In  the  planning  effort 
by  the  scientists  who  wil:  be  primarily  In- 
volved In  the  execution  of  the  effort;  It  wotild 
provide  the  mechanics  for  peer  review  with- 
out the  IneflSciencles  and  delays  that  exist  to- 
day; and  It  would  assure  that  the  cancer  ef- 
fort retained  whatever  priority  the  Congrees 
assigned  to  It  and  that  the  funds  provided 
for  the  cancer  effort  were  not  used  for  the 
support  of  other  programs,  however  merito- 
rious, such  as  unrelated  biomedical  research 


their   distmguished    lay    colleagues    an 

swers  the  questions  that  have  been  raised  i,i  other  fields  and  medical  education 
and  should  allay  the  concerns  that  many 
of  us  have  heard  expres.sed  A.s  Benno 
Schmidt,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer,  testified : 
As  this  Committee  knows,  our  Panel  rec- 


Record,  as  fcdlows: 

TiSTIMONT     OF     MCKBXKS     OF     TKK     NATIONAL 

Panel  of  CoNStn-TANTS   on   the  CoNQtnsT 

or  Cancee 

Chairman  Rogers,  memberE  of  the  Sub- 
(X)mmlttee  on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment: 

On  April  27,  1970,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate passed  Senate  Resolution  376  authoriz- 
ing the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  to  appoint  a  panel  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  cancer  and  to  develop 
recommendations  for  a  program  for  making 
the  conquest  of  cancer  a  major  national  goal. 
In  June  of  1970,  the  Senate  Joined  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  passing  Con- 
current Resolution  675  expressing  the  unani- 
mous serise  of  the  Congress  that  "the  con- 
quest of  cancer  should  be  made  a  national 
crusade,  and  that  the  Congress  shotiid  ap- 
propriate the  necessarj-  funds  so  that  citizens 
of  this  land  and  all  other  lauds  might  be 
delivered  from  the  greatest  medical  soDurge 
In  hl8tor>  " 

At  the  first  meeting  of  our  Panel  on  June 
29,  1970,  we  were  charged  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  lAhoT  and  Public  Welfare  with 
reporting    as    promptly    as    possible    on: 

( 1  i  Where  we  stand  today  in  the  field  of 
cancer; 

(2)   What  are  the  areas  of  greatest  promise 


Dr    Mathilda  Krlm,  a  basic  .scientist  for  significant  advance;   and 

herself   who  has  done  excellent  work  in  O)  what  steps  should  be  takei.  to  make 

iicistii,   wjiu  110,0  uo          „,   „„  Q-«ttoWr,<7  the  conquest  of  cancer  8  major  national  goal, 

virology    at    Memonal    Sloan-Kettering  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^  p^^. 

Cancer  Center,   testified;  sented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Decen.ber 

Thus,    with    a    heavy    emphasis    on    grant  4     1970    aiiswers   those   questions    Part   I   of 

support,   with   peer   reuew   and   with   maxl-  that  Report  sets  forth  In  twelve  brief  para- 


ommended  an  Independent  Cancer  Author-  ^^^    participation    In    the    planning   effort  graphs  a  summarv  of  the  cancer  problem,  the 

Jty.  We  reached   that   recommendation  afwr  ^^^  scientists  best  qualified  In   their  re-  areas  of  special  promise  which  offer  unusual 

much  consideration  only  because  we  thought  '^^^^    j^^^^^     ^jj^re    Is    no    question    that  opportunities  for  Intensified   effort    and   the 

It  was  necessary  to  get  the  Job  done    No  one  ^^^^^  science   related   to   cancer   wlU   be  en-  recommendations  of  our  Panel    Part  II  of  the 

who  knows  anything  about  either  orgaiiiza-  j^^^^^^^    ^^^^    enriched    by    thi.s    legislation  Report  set*  forth  the  scientific  and  medical 

Mon  or  Bovernment   would   seek   other   than  ^^^^  ^^^  impeded     as  has   be«n   charged  background   In    more  detail. 


tlon  or  government 

for  the  most  compelling  reasons  to  create  a 
new  and  independent  authority,  but  to  get 
the  changes  in  organi7atlon  that  were  needed 
and  to  get  the  changes  in  philosophy  that 
were  needed,  we  felt  that  an  Independent 
authority  was  necessary  If  we  were  going  to 
carry  out  the  Congressional  mandate  of 
making   cancer   a    "national    crusade  " 

Opposition  to  an  independent  agency- 
proposed  Li  S.  34.  the  bill  I  introduced 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachu.'^etts 
(Mr.  Kennedy  i   and  which  was  cospon- 


by  some  who  have  failed  to  grasp  the  thrust  Of  the  1250.000  appropriated  by  the  Sen- 

of  the  Panel  reconunendatlons  and  the  pro-      ate  for  the  administrative  coet*  of  our  study 
posed    legislation    arising    therefrom.    As    for      only  »75.0O0  was  spent.  This  was  possible  be 


basic  biomedical  science  outside  the  cancer 
field,  I  have  no  deubt  that  It  too  will  pros- 
per. Aa  more  funds,  better  direction,  and 
better  planning  comes  to  prevail  the  cancer 
area,  the  case  for  similar  Improvement  In 
the  support  of  other  biomedical  science  and 
medical  education  will  be  Increasingly  Ir- 
rciilstlble. 

Dr.  James  Holland,  Chief  of  Medicine 


sored  by  more  than  half  the  Senate —  at  Roswell  Park  m  New  York,  one  of  our     ^^^^i  of  cancer 

for  a  time  represented  the  official  admin-  great  cancer  centers,  and  immediate  past 

istratlon    po.sltion     However,    when    the  president  of  the  American  A.s.>ociation  for 

President  personally  reviewed  the  orga-  Cancer  Research,  testified: 

nizational  issue,  he  decided  that  a  greater  j  beiie\-e  there  iias  been  a  broad  and  pow- 

degree  of  independence  in  management  ^rful  wave  of  advances  m  cancer  research— 

and  planninrr  was  required  for  the  cancer  m  ce'.i  biology,  in  chemical  carcinogensis,  in 


catjse  of  the  generous  contribution  of  time 
and  effort  by  many  persons  who  would  not 
have  been  available  at  all  on  a  reimburse- 
ment basis,  but  who,  because  of  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  goals  of  our  study,  gave  time 
and  talent  without  reservation  These  In- 
clude not  only  members  of  the  Panel,  but 
several  hundred  members  of  the  scientific 
community  whose  lives  are  devoted  In  a 
large   measure   to   work   related   to   the   con- 


effort  and  at  the  same  time,  recognized 
the  need  for  the  closest  coordination  of 
all  aspects  of  biomedical  research  The 
administration  attempted  In  the  admin- 
istration bill.  S.  1828.  to  give  a  liigher 
priority  for  cancer  and  the  most  effective 
possible  use  of  our  scientific  and  techni- 
cal skills  to  combat  this  dread  disease. 
I  believe  that  Uie  President  was  right 
and  strongly  supported  S.  1828  so  that  we 
could  have  Independence  for  cancer  re-  _^  ^„,^,, 
search  where  independence  is  needed,  gi^ccMrfui 
and  coordination  with  other  biomedical 
sciences  where  that  is  essential.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  assure  that  the  cancer  effort  is  ef- 


vlrology  and  immunology.  In  diagnosis.  In 
chemotherapy  and  radiotherapy,  and  In  com- 
bination treatments  In  some  places  the  tide 
has  raced  ahead,  providing  enough  knowl- 
edge for  prevention  or  cure  When  applied 
In  those  places,  prevention  or  cure  has  re- 
sulted The  value  of  such  observations  Is 
clear;  we  know  It  can  be  done,  because  It  has 
been  done  In  momentum  of  advance,  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  current  knowledge,  and 
the  recognizable  goals  In  research  are  such 
that  I  believe  a  greater  effort  oan  and  ahould 
be   su-stalned,  one   that  can   and   should   be 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Benno  C. 
Schmidt,  chairman:  Dr.  Sidney  Parber, 


Tlie  largest  burden  of  the  work  of  our 
Committee  was  l)orne  by  the  scientific  and 
professional  members  and  I  have  never 
known  any  group  to  work  with  greater  un- 
selfishness and  dedication  Several  members 
of  the  Committee  literally  worked  full  time 
on  this  task  over  a  ijerlod  of  five  months. 
The  lay  members  of  the  Comnutiee  also  con- 
tributed veT  substantially  to  our  effort,  and 
no  chairman  was  ever  blessed  with  a  more 
dedicated  Committee  or  with  better  coopera- 
tion than  that  which  I  received  as  chairman 
of  this  distinguished  Panel  We  also  received 
enormous  help  from  the  entire  scientific  com- 
munity, including  those  at  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  and  many  other  great  In- 
stitutions In  his  country  which  are  devoted 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  cancer  research  The 
written  or  verbal  testimony  of  288  witnesses 
and  advisors  was  considered. 

Our  deliberations  were  extensive,  wide- 
ranging,  and  I  believe  thorough,  and  at  their 
conclusion  the  Committee  was  unanimously 
of  the  view  thait  the  conqueet  of  cancer  Is 
a  realistic  goaJ  If  an  effective  national  pro- 
gram  along   the  lines  recommended   In   the 


_ cochairman:  Dr  R.  Lee  Clark.  Dr.  James       ^^^  ^^^      ^^  _  ^ 

fectlvely  coordinated  and  that  It  is  not  Holland,  Dr  Mathilda  Krlm.  Dr.  Wendell  l^j^rt^ii^'promptiy  uutlated  and  relentlessly 

at  the  expense  of— but  contributes  to—  Scott,  members  of  the  National  Panel  of  pvirsued. 

other  biomedical  research  and  education.  Consultants  on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer,  The  Oonqueat  of  Oanoer  Act.  which  em- 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  organizatlMial  be  printed  in  the  Record,  bodies  the  eeeentiai  recommendations  of  our 
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Report    passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  79  to 
1   and  la  now   before  your  CXtounlttee. 

In  January  of  1971.  tbe  President.  La  hia 
State  of  the  Union  address,  announced  hUi 
supE>ort  of  the  objectives  of  our  Report  In 
the  following  words: 

■  I  will  alsu  ask  (the  President  said)  for  an 
appropriation  of  an  extra  »100  million  to 
launch  an  Intensive  campal^  to  find  a  cur« 
for  cancer,  and  I  wlU  ask  Inter  t<->e  whatever 
additional  funds  can  effectively  l)e  uaed  The 
time  haa  come  In  America  when  the  same 
kind  of  concentrated  effcjrt  that  split  the 
atom  and  took  man  to  the  moon  should  be 
turned  toward  conquering  this  dread  dis- 
ease Ijet  us  make  a  t<"it.«l  national  commit- 
ment to  achieve  this  (fiial 

What  accounts  for  this  ,'?iidden  accelerated 
interest  in  cancer  at  this  time'  After  all  the 
years  that  cancer  has  been  with  us,  what  has 
led  the  Conp-ess  in  the  two  Hesolulloiis  re- 
ferred to.  and  the  President  In  his  .Hlate  of 
the  Union  address,  to  fflve  a  new  anrt  higher 
priority  to  the  cancer  prop-am  '  I  believe 
that  the  answer  to  this  q'lestlon  is  twofold 
Plrst.  the  action  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  reflects  the  desires  of  the  American 
p>eople.  and  secondly,  the  time  Is  right  from 
a  scientific  standpoint  for  a  program  of  tbla 
kind  as  It  has  never  been  In  the  past 

Ftr^t  so  far  a,s  the  American  people  are 
concerned,  there  Is  no  question  that  cancer 
Is  the:r  number  one  health  concern  A  poll 
conducted  In  196«  showed  that  83'";  of  the 
public  feared  cancer  more  than  any  other 
disease  Tet.  despite  this  concern,  of  the 
200  million  Americans  alive  today  50  mil- 
lion will  develop  cancer  snd  S4  million  will 
die  ryf  cancer  If  better  meth<xls  of  preven- 
tion and  Tentment  are  no<  dl.-<covere<1  .^brlut 
one-half  of  these  flealh.s  wU;  occur  before  the 
asre  of  «5  and  cancer  rausew  more  deaths 
among  children  and  young  people  than  any 
other  dl.sease  Cancer  Is  often  an  uglv  disease. 
striking  as  harshly  at  human  dlffnlty  as  at 
human  life,  and  more  often  than  not  It  rep- 
resents financial  catastrophe  for  the  family 
in  which  It  strikes 

Yet.  the  amount  spent  on  cancer  research 
has  been  pxiesly  Inadequate  As  pointed  out 
tn  our  Report,  for  every  man  woman  and 
child  In  the  United  States  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment spei'.t  m  19WI  *410  on  national 
defense,  »125  on  the  war  In  Vietnam:  $19 
on  the  space  program  t19  on  foreign  aid: 
and  only  $0  89  on  cancer  research  Caacer 
deaths  last  year  were  eight  times  the  number 
of  lives  lost  In  six  years  in  Vietnam  Ave  and 
one-half  times  the  number  killed  !n  automo- 
bile accidents  atvl  greater  than  the  number 
of  Americans  klUed  In  battle  In  all  four  vears 
of  World  War  II  Olveii  the  serlousiieas  of  the 
cancer  problem  to  the  health  and  morale  of 
OUT  sfK-iety  this  allocation  of  na'lonal  priori- 
ties IS  no  longer  acceptable  to  the  American 
people  In  addltk>n  to  the  cost  of  cancer  In 
human  terms,  the  economic  co«t«  are  stag- 
gering Fifteen  billion  dollars  per  year  Is  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  coat  of  cancer 
to  this  nation  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  ■ 
.\mencaa  people  »upp)ort  the  Cougreaa  and 
the  President  la  their  determination  to  give 
a  higher  prltunty  to  flndlng  solutions  to  the 
cancer  problem 

Turning  nav  to  the  second  point,  those 
most  fanullar  wl'li  the  laucer  prvjblem  the 
s<-ientlJ»ts  and  profeasional  men  who  have 
spent  their  Uvea  working  in  this  field,  feel 
that  the  time  Is  eapeclAlly  right  today  for 
an    Intensified   and   accelerated   effort 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  on  Dr 
Jaxnes  Holland.  Chief  of  Medicine  A  at  Ro«- 
well  Park  (one  of  our  great  cancer  centers i 
and  immediate  past  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Cancer  Research  to  give 
us  a  vsry  brief  Insight  InUj  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  Uis  fa«lln(  th»t  reosnt  advanoss  In 
tha  knowtadgs  of  csooar  have  opensd  op  tar 
more  promising  areas  for  Intensive  investl^a- 
tioQ  tban  have  ever  heretofore  existed  Dr 
Hon and 


Dr.   Hovukin    Mr,    Chairman,   members   of 
the  Suboommiitee 

The  goal  of  cancer  research  l.s  to  under- 
stand Uie  cancer  cell  so  lh£>roughiy  that 
prevention  or  cure  Is  always  possible  We 
do  not  enjoy  that  status  today  In  the  pa^it 
two  decades,  however,  we  have  learned  more 
of  critical  \alue  ihsji  In  all  the  ye&rs  before 
PundamentiU  advances  In  molecular  blo!- 
LJgy  have  elucidated  the  structure  of  DNA 
iiS  a  double  helix  wherein  is  coded  all  the 
infornuitlun  for  the  function  and  reprtxluc- 
Uon  uf  ea<-ti  species,  Vlesitages  frosn  Uils  li- 
brary of  genetic  information  are  tnui.slated 
from  tiie  nucleus  to  other  portions  of  the 
cell  niere  the  matructions  are  precisely  fol- 
lowed to  synthesize  various  types  of  com- 
pounds which  are  the  struclur;*!  sutieUince 
and  the  wurklug  molecules.  They  modulate 
the  flow  of  chemical  events  of  every  day  life, 
ajid  upon  Lhe  proper  signals  prepare  the  cell 
to  divide  All  these  events  take  place  In  an 
orderly  fashion,  I  apoIot?lze  that  I  have  com- 
pretu*6<l  In  five  sentences  the  brilliant 
■  uhlevements    of   5000    lnve»tlgat.irs 

The  cancer  cell  is  disordered  It  Is  less  re- 
spciislve  tlian  the  nt>rmal  cell  to  the  ordinary 
events  within  and  between  cells  which  tell 
It  not  to  divide  An  appreciation  of  ail  these 
faotji  has  permitted  the  design  of  experi- 
ments to  seek,  where  the  abnormalltlea  of 
cancer  lie  Studies  of  DNA,  of  Uie  Intricate 
process  of  readout  of  tJie  messages  from 
DNA  of  the  physical  transport  of  the  mes- 
sages within  the  cell,  and  of  the  control.s 
that  specify  which  messages  shall  be  read 
and  which  shall  be  repressed  are  the  object 
of  much  cancer  research  Which  of  these 
processes  Is  abnormal  In  a  cancer  cell  is  not 
known  for  certain,  but  the  areas  of  Ignorance 
have  been  Identified,  and  to  some  extent  cir- 
cumscribed, and  the  search  Is  Intensive. 

Certain  chemical  and  physical  factors  In 
our  environment  are  known  to  be  able  to 
cause  cancer  In  experimental  animals  and 
In  man.  and  the  prep<inderance  of  evidence 
points  to  environmental  factors  In  most 
cases  An  expanded  pr.igram  is  needed  to  dis- 
cover other  chemlca'.s.  perhaps  unsuspected, 
that  constitute  clear  and  present  danger  be- 
cause of  their  Indiscriminate  use  Further- 
more, research  reports  are  appearing  on  the 
Intracellular  alterations  that  rancer-prtJduc- 
ing  chemicals  themselves  must  undergo  be- 
fore they  cause  the  disorders  of  regulation 
that  lead  to  cancerous  behavior  Further 
studies  may  make  It  possible  to  interrupt  the 
activation  or  eflectlvene.sj  of  cancer-produc- 
ing chemicals,  thereby  decreasing  their  dan- 
gerous potential 

Viruses  have  been  proved  responsible  for 
one  or  more  kinds  of  cancer  In  each  of  the 
following  species  frogs,  chickens,  mice.  rats, 
guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  cats  and  dogs  Human 
cells  In  culture  have  be«n  Infected  with  vi- 
ruses known  to  cau.^ie  cancers  In  mice  and 
cats  It  does  not  tax  the  Imagination  to  an- 
ticipate that  definite  proof  some  human  can- 
cer are  due  to  viruses  will  be  forthctjming. 
and  pniliably  soon  Brilliant  observations  In 
the  piLsi  year  have  unravelled  some  of  the 
mystery  of  how  viruses  which  cause  leukemia 
In  chickens  and  In  mice  multiply  to  form 
more  virus  particles,  and  some  of  the 
mystery  uf  how  they  etuer  the  cellular  DNA 
to  Influence  the  control  of  cellular  behavior 
A  few  animal  viruses  elicit  cancer  only 
when  a  second  virus  ih  present  as  a  helper  to 
provide  some  of  the  molecular  machinery 
One  Indirect  means  of  detecting  viruses  de- 
pends on  demonstration  if  virus-derived  and 
virus-speclflc  chemical  substtuioes  In  or  on 
the  infected  cell  Unique  new  substances 
have  been  demonstrated  on  some  hunian 
tumors  which  may  Indicate  that  virus  Infec- 
tion exists  in  these  cell*  This  is  an  area 
which  deserves  major  expansion  Proof  of 
viral  etiology,  ye*  or  iu»y.  Is  of  the  utmost 
importance  because  of  the  opportunities 
which  might  exist  for  lmmun!7.">tlnn  New 
dr.ig-*  coiiid  also  be  developed  t. >  cope  with 


the  vlra!  infection.  In  addition  to  the  effects 
that  drugs  have  on  the  cancer  cells  them- 
selves. 

Immune  responses,  the  natura;  defenses  of 

the  body  against  disease,  liave  been  shown 
rerently  to  be  active  against  se\-eral  human 
cancers  Bre&Kt  cancer,  skin  cancer,  bone  can- 
cer, malignant  melanoma,  neuroblastoma  and 
acute  leukemtn  are  but  some  of  the  cancers 
where  Immune  responses  have  been  recog- 
nized A  niunl>er  of  studies  are  now  begin- 
ning in  efforts  Ui  exploit  this  response,  tislng 
artificial  nrd  natural  stimulants  of  the  body's 
defenses  anri  even  tumor  cell  prepuratlona 
themselve.-i  Some  have  already  been  success- 
ful 

OtK-e  a  cancer  has  developed,  earlier  diag- 
nosis means  earlier  treatment.  It  is  a  long 
sought  objective  Ui  diagnose  cancers  before 
they  spread,  which  implies  techniques  that 
A~>  not  depend  on  the  cancer's  bemming  large 
enough  to  cause  symptoms  There  have  been 
encouraging  new  findings  in  diagnosis  using 
highly  specific  blood  tests  Such  researcli 
needs  much  emphasis 

Some  of  the  most  exciting  advances  in 
cancer  research  have  been  made  In  chemo- 
therapy To  the  curative  action  of  stirgery 
and  radiotherapy,  we  now  have  added  the 
curative  activity  of  drugs  for  several  htiman 
cancers.  In  addition  to  useful  therapy  and 
patient  benefit  for  many  other  types  tf  can- 
cer I  now  recognize  32  different  drugs  which 
have  useful,  reproducible  an tl -cancer  ac- 
tivity, and  the  list  Is  expanding  The  con- 
tinuously Increasing  survival  .f  children 
with  acute  leukemia  and  the  pre.<;umpt!ve 
cure  of  some  of  these  children,  i.s  particu- 
larly gratifying  It  has  been  possible  t-o  dis- 
cover the  mechanisms  of  action  of  many 
of  the  antl-c*ncer  drugs,  and  thus  to  de- 
sign other  new  drugs  to  hit  at  the  same 
target.  Several  combinations  of  drugs  have 
proved  more  active  than  the  single  com- 
ponenu  alone,  providing  for  multiplicity  of 
attack  and  a  wide  variety  of  therapeutic 
sirategleji.  Some  of  these  strategies  include 
the  ccvordlnated  use  of  chemotherapy  and 
surgery,  or  of  chemotherapy  and  radio- 
therapy, and  much  future  advai.ce  is  to  b* 
expected  In  this  arena 

Progress  In  radiation  research  has  acceler- 
ated, with  n.ore  effective  therapy  possible 
from  higher  energy  sources  and  better  tech- 
niques of  di'livery  Some  cancer.'  have  now 
been  cured  with  skilled  radio  therapy  which 
were  once  thought  to  be  restricted  to  pallia- 
tion and  pain  relief  as  the  limit  t  f  radiation 
effect.  Better  insight  Into  the  mechanisms 
by  which  radiation  causes  its  ertett,  and  the 
Infiuence  of  several  physical  and  chemical 
factors  on  It  hold  promise  of  even  better  re- 
sults to  come 

It  has  proved  possible  to  gain  much  clinical 
information  on  the  effects  t.f  treatment  from 
cooperative  studies  conducted  bv  large  groups 
of  investigators,  thus  shortening  the  time  to 
realize  meaningful  application  of  chemo- 
theraf>eutlc  prluclples  and  the  timo  u,  estab- 
lish the  value  of  new  cancer  drugs  Such 
therapeutic  Investigations  could  effectively 
be  expanded  forthwith. 

In  suminarv  I  believe  there  has  been  a 
broad  and  powerful  wave  of  advances  In  can- 
cer research—  In  ceil  blologv.  In  chemical  car- 
flnogene.sta.  in  virology  and  Immunology  In 
diagiiiisU.  m  tiiemolherapy  and  ntdlotherapv 
and  In  combination  treatments  In  some 
places  the  tide  has  raced  ahead,  providing 
enough  knowledge  for  preventloi.  or  cure 
When  applied  In  thrwe  places,  prevention  or 
cure  has  restilted  The  value  of  such  observa- 
tions l.s  clear:  we  know  It  can  be  done,  be- 
cause It  has  t>een  done  In  momentum  of  ad- 
vance, the  breadth  atid  depth  of  current 
knowledge,  and  the  recoguiiable  goals  in  re- 
search are  such  that  I  believe  a  greater  effort 
ran  and  shovUd  be  sustained,  one  that  can 
and  should  be  sticceasful 

Mr   ScHMiirr   Thmnk  you.  Dr   Holland. 
Mr  Chalmuin,  I  hav«  empbutZMl  tb«  m- 
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sons  for  the  cancT  priority  at  the  present 
tune  because  in  the  view  of  our  Panel  the 
real  essence  of  whs-t  we  are  wlUii»g  to  do.  and 
what  changes  we  ai-«  willing  to  nuUte.  dei>ends 
upon  our  feelings  on  this  matter  of  priority. 
Everyone  does  Up  service  to  this  priority,  but 
If  we  want  to  make  the  priority  a  reality,  as 
the  Congress  said  it  did,  as  the  President  said 
he  did,  and  as  I  believe  the  American  people 
desire,  we  must  be  willing  to  make  the  neces- 
sary changes  In  the  status  quo. 

In  order  to  make  maximum  progress  to- 
ward the  conquest  of  cancer,  our  Panel  con- 
cluded that  three  things  are  necessary  which 
do  not  exist   today 

First,  there  must  be  effective  administra- 
tion with  clearly  defined  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility. Second,  there  must  be  a  com- 
prehensive national  plan  for  a  coherent  and 
systematic  attack  on  the  vastly  complex 
problems  of  cancer  Th.rd,  the  necessary  fi- 
nancial resources  must  be  provided 

Now  1  would  like  to  caU  on  Dr.  Lee  Ciark. 
the  man  wbo  is  responsible  for  building  one 
of  U\e  world's  greatest  cjtncer  centers—  M.  D 
Anderson  of  Houston,  Texas^to  elaborate 
briefly  on  the  recommendations  for  giving 
the  cancer  agency  greater  Independence 
rather  than  recommending  that  the  Job  be 
done  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Dr  Clark. 

Dr  Cuuut.  Chairman  Rogers  members  of 
the  Subcommittee : 

I  believe  that  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  will  give  us  effective 
admlnlBtratlon  with  clearly  defined  author- 
ity and  responsibility  and  wUl  give  us  the 
mechanisms  tor  a  comprehensive  national 
plan  When  these  exist,  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  will  provide 
the   necessary   financial    resources 

The  proposed  bill  would  not  term.nare 
interrupt  or  move  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  InsUtule  (which  would  become 
the  nucleus  of  the  Cancer  Authority),  It 
•would  not  fragment  or  Isolate  the  cancer 
effort  from  other  biomedical  aclences;  it 
would  not  minimize  basic  research  or  di- 
minish the  emphasis  on  granu;  It  would  not 
in  any  way  threaten  the  basic  scientists  or 
the  support  of  medical  schools,  but  11  woiUd 
pnjvlde  clearly  defined  authority  and  re- 
sponslblUtv,  It  would  provide  management. 
planning  and  budgetary  independence;  it 
would  provide  participation  in  the  planning 
effort  by  the  scientists  who  wUl  be  primarily 
involved  in  the  execution  of  the  effort;  It 
would  provide  the  mechanics  for  peer  review 
Without  the  Inefficiencies  and  delays  that 
exist  today;  and  H  would  assure  that  the 
cancer  effort  retained  whatever  priority  the 
Congress  assigned  to  It  and  that  the  funds 
provided  for  the  cancer  effort  were  not  used 
for  the  support  of  other  progran^,  however 
meritorious,  such  as  unrelated  biomedical  re- 
searrh  in  other  fields  and  medical  education 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  our  Panel 
Is  strongly  of  the  view  that  the  cancer  effort 
should  not  be  funded  at  the  expense  of  other 
biomedical  research  or  medical  education 
But  the  way  to  avoid  this  is  net  to  divert 
funds  appropriated  to  cancer  to  these  pur- 
poses, but  to  use  the  cai.cer  funds  for  cancer 
and  look  squarely  at  the  funding  needs  of 
these  other  areas 

When  I  speak  of  using  cancer  funds  for  the 
cancer  effort,  let  me  be  clear  that  I  am  not 
talking  about  a  limited  programmatic  or 
systems  approach  Using  cancer  funds  for  the 
cancer  effort  would  Include  greatly  increased 
segments  of  grant -sup  ported  basic  biomedi- 
cal researcii  which  are  relevant  or  even  pos- 
sibly relevant  to  cancer  But  a  qualified  ad- 
visory board  which  Includes  eminent  basic 
scientists  can  draw  that  line  wisely  and  not 
narrowly,  and  It  la  not  esaenUal  to  the  pro- 
tection of  basic  science  or  medical  eduoaUcn 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  cancer  effort  be 
defined  by  those  whose  prlman"  Interest  is  in 
areas  other  than  cancer. 
Mr   ScHMmr,  Thank  you.  Dr.  Clark. 


There  la  one  further  point  In  this  connec- 
tion that  I  would  like  to  make.  You  wUl  hear 
the  cnuclsm  made  that  the  analogy  to  the 
•pUttln*  of  the  atom  or  the  space  program 
(where  tndei>endent  agencies  were  given  the 
)ob)  is  not  valid  because  we  do  not  have  the 
basic  sclenUflc  knowledge  in  cancer  that  we 
had  in  those  fields,  and  therefore  this  pro- 
gram is  not  a  program  of  engineering  Imple- 
mentation of  exifiUng  knowledge  as  those 
programs  were  I  assure  you  that  the  Panel 
was  thoroughly  aware  of  this  distinction  in 
making  Its  recommendalious,  and  we  took  It 
Into  full  account.  The  valid  analogy  is  not 
the  scientific  analogy  but  the  organizational 
analogy  The  cs^ncer  prt>gram.  In  order  to 
succeed,  needs  the  same  independence  in 
management,  planntng.  budget  prescntatton. 
and  assessment  of  progress  ttiat  those  pro- 
grams needed,  and  in  thoae  respects  the  in- 
dependent authority  analogy  is  a  valid  one. 

As  tlUs  0.>mmlttee  knows,  our  Panel 
recommended  an  independent  Cancer  Au- 
thority ■V^e  reached  that  rt commendation 
after  much  consideration  only  because  we 
thought  It  was  necessary  to  get  the  Job  done 
No  one  who  knows  anything  about  either 
organlzat.on  or  goveriunent  would  seek  other 
than  for  the  most  compelling  reasons  to 
create  a  new  and  Independent  authority. 
but  to  get  the  changes  in  organization  that 
were  needed  and  to  get  the  changes  In  phil- 
osophy that  were  needed,  we  felt  that  an 
Independent  authority  was  necessary  if  we 
were  gtjiug  to  carry  out  the  Congreaslonfll 
mandate  of  making  cancer  a  "naUonal 
crusade   " 

We  would  have  much  preferred  just  U3 
recommend  more  money  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  That  would  have  been  the  simplest 
recommendfiticn  and  would  have  met  with 
no  controversy  or  opposition,  and  would  net 
have  upset  anvone  However,  we  did  not  feei 
It  would  be  enough.  Obviously,  our  second 
choice  would  have  been  to  leave  the  present 
organizational  structure,  but  strengthen  it 
However,  we  did  not  feel  we  could  get  the  or- 
ganizational and  philosophical  changes 
necessary  for  clearly  defined  authority  and 
respc»n«lbllUy  and  for  a  coherent  over*".! 
program  and  program  plan  that  way.  That 
course  would  obviotisly  retain  the  advantages 
of  common  dlrecUon.  but  It  would  not  place 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  cancer 
program  In  the  hands  of  people  ■whose  prl- 
marv'  Interest  Is  cancer 

The  oompeung  oonalderaUons  ai  independ- 
ence on  the  one  hand  and  organiBsUonal 
symmetry  on  the  other  were  very  carefully 
Weighed  bv  the  Panel  and.  in  spite  of  what 
Senator  Nelson  said  Thursday,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  the  Panel  and  the 
Senate,  after  very  careful  study,  overwhelm- 
ingly opted  for  the  advantages  of  the  ln«le- 
pendenl  agency 

Tl-ils  of  ouurse  met  »ith  strong  opposition 
fr^i  the  Director  of  the  N  I  H  and  he  made 
his  position  cle«u'  In  a  memorandum  to  tiie 
Secretary  of  H  K  W  He  also  reoelvod  the  sup- 
port of  nuuiv  people  In  the  scientific  and  bio- 
medical ooniraunlty,  frequently  those  receiv- 
ing support  from  NJ.H..  wbo  thought,  er- 
roneously I  believe,  ttoat  they  aa»  a  potential 
weakening  of  support  for  other  biomedical 
sciences  and  medlc^U  education.  For  a  time 
this  opposition  to  an  Independent  agency 
represented  the  official  Administration  view, 
and  that  explains  «>me  of  the  quotes  from 
the  Secretary  that  were  referred  t-o  by  Sena- 
tor Neleoo. 

However  when  the  President  got  iuto  the 
organizaUcna;  quests  an  personally,  he  toe  de- 
cided that  a  greater  degree  of  independence 
in  management  and  planning  ■was  required 
for  the  cancer  effort  to  achieve  the  effective- 
ness that  he  and  the  CXingreas  desired  At  the 
same  time,  he  reoognlaed  the  vaUdlty  of  the 
arguments  for  having  the  closest  coor<tlna- 
tloo  of  all  aspects  of  blomsdloal  research. 
Accordingly,  the  President  proposed  that  tiie 
cancer  agency  b«  within  HIS  .  but  that  it 
have  the  degree  of  independence  tn  manage- 


ment, planning,  budget  presentation,  and 
assessment  of  progress  that  is  essential 
to  the  priority  that  is  needed  Far  from  play- 
Ing  poUUcs  with  ttiiB  Issue  he  Is.  it  seems  to 
me.  joining  the  Panel,  the  Senate  and  ochers 
in  attempting  to  give  the  American  people 
what  thev  want  a  priorl;y  for  cancer  and  the 
most  effective  possible  use  cl  out  scientific 
a.nd  technological  skUU  to  reduce  the  Impact 
of  this  mo6t  dreaded  of  all  diseases. 

We  beUeve  that  this  setup  will  work.  I 
concur  with  the  Secretary  of  H.E  W  that 
this  gives  Ui  the  best  of  the  compeUng  oon- 
slderatlons— independence  where  independ- 
ence is  needed  and  coordination  -with  other 
biomedical  science  The  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  on  the  President's  behalf 
■will  assijre  that  the  cancer  eflort  is  effec- 
tively and  properly  coordinated;  he  will  make 
certain  that  there  Is  no  destructive  compet;- 
tion  bet^ween  cancer  and  the  rest  of  biomedi- 
cal research;  and  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress can  assure  that  the  cancer  effort  Is  not 
at  the  expense  of  other  biomedical  research 
or  medical  education 

TTie  ultimate  decision  on  all  cancer  mat- 
ters does  not  need  to  be  m.ade  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  N.I  H  m  order  to  avoid  these  evils 
Independent  manafemen'  can  resvilt  m  bet- 
ter planning  and  performance  and  even  In 
more  effective  coordination,  without  every- 
body having  the  same  immediate  boss,  so 
long  as  there  Is  ultimately  some  authority— 
in  this  case  the  President- to  see  that  the 
coordination  and  cooperauon  iz  effective. 

The  most  p«rsiEtent  attack  on  our  orga- 
nizational recommendations  comes  froni 
those  who  argue  that  the  proposed  cancer 
agency  will  fragment  blociedioal  science  anc 
slgnlficanUy  weaken  N  I  Jl  However,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  of 
our  Panel,  many  oif  whom  worked  closely 
with  NI.H.  for  vears.  are  of  the  view  that 
no  weakening  of  the  N  I.H  need  result  fron; 
gi\-ing  the  degree  of  independence  provided 
in  the  lepslation  Quality  wnthin  N  I.H  need 
not  be  a  function  of  size  Un  fact,  the  opp^- 
site  u  more  often  true  i ,  and  the  Oongres* 
and  the  Executive  have  the  power  to  keep  ihp 
very  important  role  of  N  I.H.  as  strotig  a.^ 
they  want  it  to  be  They  even  have  the  power 
to  put  thit  program  back  un<»er  the  bead  ot 
the  N.I.H.  once  it  is  effectively  planned  and 
estabhshed  U  that  seems  a  deelrabie  course 
at  some  future  time 

Now  I  would  hke  to  call  on  Dr  Sidne-. 
Parber.  distinguished  lifelong  researcher  in 
cancer  and  cancer  chemotherapy,  and  Direc- 
tor of  Research  at  ChUdren's  Cancer  Re- 
search Foundation  :n  Boston,  to  comment  on 
the  charge  that  this  program  will  fragment 
biomedical   science,   Dr    Parber 

Dr  Fakbch  Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the 
S  u  bc4jmmi  1 1  ee 

As  for  the  dangers  of  fragmenting  bio- 
medical research.  I  believe  the  du^t  opposite 
is  true  Today  there  U  no  comprehensive  and 
coherent  overall  plan  i^-i  Uie  conduct  or  tin 
coordination  of  the  cancer  research  program 
Itself  or  for  lu  ooordiriatlon  with  other  bio- 
medical research.  The  Panel  reccmmenda- 
tions.  strongly  influenced  on  this  point  by  lie 
views  of  the  Director  of  the  NaUonal  Cance- 
InsUtute.  call  tor  an  overall  plan  to  be 
generated  primarily  by  a  representative  crof-< 
section  of  the  best  of  the  scienUsts  who  will 
be  responsible  for  Its  implementauon  The 
plan  would  then  be  carried  out  by  mobilizing 
the  cancer  research  potential  of  thU  nation 
Total  cancer  centers  would  be  supported  In 
their  research  acUvlties  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  potential,  and  segments  of  InsUtution.s 
such  as  medical  schools,  universlUes,  and 
private  resources,  would  l>e  supported  to  the 
extent  of  their  commitment  to  cancer  re- 
search A  vtist  new  natlooal  effort  wovild  be 
InsUtuted  uiider  a  coherent  overall  plan 

In  addiUon.  our  recommendauons  call  tot 
the  kind  of  coordination  of  the  aflort  which 
will  enable  the  scientists  at  ■work  oo  this 
program  to  know  what  other  sclentlstt  are 
doing  In  the  same  and  related  flrids. 
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"Fragmentation  of  medical  research"  la 
not  nec«saani7  related  to  common  funding. 
Its  avoidance  depends  upon  the  exlsteoo*  of 
a  plan  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  coordi- 
nation thereunder  However,  this  has  become 
a  favorite  phrase  of  those  opposed  to  tb« 
Independent  management  of  the  cancer  ef- 
fort, although  I  have  never  seen  It  accom- 
panied by  any  analysis  of  the  degree  of  frag- 
mentation that  exists  today  or  the  effect  of 
the  recommended  coordination  under  the 
new  proposals 

To  avoid  fragmentation  we  need  Improved 
c<x>rdlnatlon  of  relevant  medical  research 
and  Improved  communication  and  Informa- 
tion exchange  among  scientists  at  work  on 
the  cancer  effort,  and  t)etweeii  cancer  sci- 
entists and  scientists  In  other  related  fields. 
This  calls  for  a  more  effective  use  of  modern 
technology  than  Is  currently  employed  In  the 
cancer  program  We  must  make  effective  use 
of  electronic  data  processing,  high-speed  com- 
munication, closed  circuit  television  and 
other  modem  technological  tools  to  improve 
our  comimunlcatlons  and  to  accelerate  our 
progress  In  this  field  This  Is  one  area  where 
we  can  make  modem  technology  work  for  us 
In  a  field  of  vast  human  concern. 

We  want  to  see  the  cancer  effort  orijai'. Ized 
so  that  the  mission  can  be  clearly  defined  as 
the  conquest  of  cancer,  and  so  that  the  man- 
agement, planning  and  coordination  can  be 
directed  to  that  end  and  the  progress  of  the 
effort  measured  agalrvst  that  standard.  This 
Is  the  kind  of  changed  emphasis  that  this 
great  human  cause  requires.  If  the  conquest 
of  cancer  Is  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  our 
highest  national  priorities  we  must  not  b« 
afraid  of  the  organizational  changes  neces- 
sary to  nmke  it  so 

Mr  Schmidt  Thank  yo\i,  Dr  Parber 
Our  second  recomn^endatlon  deals  with  the 
necessity  for  a  comprehensive  national  plan 
for  a  coherent  and  systematic  attack  on 
cancer  This  recommendation  of  the  report 
has  given  rise  in  some  quarters  to  the  fear 
that  we  are  taking  an  eng^lneerlng  or  sys- 
tems approach  that  calls  for  only  mlsslon- 
orlented  research  and  loses  sight  of  the 
baste  scientists  p>otentlal  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  cancer  problem  I  would  like 
to  call  on  Dr  Mathllde  Krlm.  a  basic  scien- 
tist herself  who  has  done  excellent  work  In 
virology  at  Memorial  SIoan-KetterIng  Can- 
cer Center  and  who  worked  Indefatlgably 
as  a  member  of  our  Panel  to  coniment  on 
this  aspect  of  the  report  r>r  Krlm 

Dr  Kbim:  Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the 
Subcomnvlttee : 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  ofjportunlty  to  ap- 
pear before  this  Subcommittee  and  to  com- 
ment on  the  recommendations  of  our  Panel 
and  the  legislation  penddi\g  before  yovir 
Committee,  f>artlcularly  8  1828  Our  Panel 
was  totally  committed  to  preserving  and 
strengthening  the  role  of  basic  scientists  In 
the  cancer  research  effort  We  must  enhance 
and  encourage  the  contributions  of  basic 
scientists  to  cancer  research  If  we  are  to 
achieve  the  goals  set  forth  In  our  repKsrt. 
Many  of  the  areas  of  special  promise  In  can- 
cer research  still  He  within  the  realm  of  basic 
biomedical  science  As  Dr  Holland  has 
p.>lnt<«d  out.  there  are  sound  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  answers  of  the  utmost  Importance 
for  the  cancer  problem  now  He  within  the 
grasp  of  basic  slcentlsts  working  on  tumor 
viruses,  on  molecular  controlled  mechanisms 
of  normal  and  tumor  cells,  and  on  the  Im- 
.Tiunclogy  of  cancer,  to  mention  only  a  few 
examples  While  there  must  be  an  escala- 
tion of  applied  research  efforts,  it  is  equally 
important  that  basic  research  must  not  be 
hampered  or  restricted  Accordingly,  we  have 
recommended  an  Increase  In  grant-8upport«d 
basic  research  and  the  3  1828  Bill  embodies 
this  emphasis  as  well  as  the  use  of  a  peer 
review  system  to  evaluate  quality  and  rele- 
vance of  research  proposals 

Our  recommendations  for  a  national  can- 
cer advisory  board.  Including  no  fewer  than 


ten  outstanding  scientists  and  physicians. 
Is  Intended  to  assure  that  the  coordinated 
national  program  plan  should,  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  be  generated  by  the  voltui- 
tary  production  and  Joint  planning  of  the 
scientists  who  will  be  responsible  for  doing 
the  work.  Not  only  will  the  scientists  on 
this  board  participate  In  the  overall  planning 
effort,  but  It  Is  anticipated  that  task  forces 
of  scientists  on  particular  subjects  will  par- 
ticipate In  the  more  detailed  planning  In 
particular  areas. 

Thus,  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  grant 
Buijport.  with  peer  review  and  with  maximum 
part!clf>ation  In  the  planning  effort  by  the 
scientists  best  qualified  In  their  respective 
fields,  there  Is  no  question  that  ba'slc  science 
related  to  cancer  will  be  enhanced  and  en- 
riched by  this  legislation  rather  than  Impeded 
a.s  has  been  charged  by  some  who  have  failed 
to  grasp  the  thrust  of  the  Panel  recom- 
mendations and  the  proposed  legislation  aris- 
ing therefrom.  As  for  basic  biomedical 
science  outside  the  cancer  field.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  It  too  will  prosper  As  more  funds, 
better  direction,  and  better  planning  comes 
to  prevail  the  cancer  area,  the  case  for  similar 
Improvement  In  the  support  of  other  bio- 
medical .science  and  medical  education  will 
be    Increasingly    irresistible. 

Mr  Sk'HMiDT  Thank  you,  Dr  Krlm.  Now  I 
wuuid  like  to  caill  on  Dr.  Wendell  Scott,  the 
di.stlngulshed  Clinical  Professor  of  Radiology 
at  Washington  University,  to  conclude  our 
presentation.   Dr.  Scott. 

Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
Subcommittee. 

We  all  recognize  that  cancer  Is  an  Im- 
placable foe  and  no  one  wants  to  create  false 
hopes  or  unwarranted  expectations  Cancer 
Is  not  a  single  disease,  and  It  probably  will 
not  lend  itself  to  a  single  form  of  Immuniza- 
tion or  a  single  cure  However,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  are  vast  new  Insights  which  can 
manifest  themselves  In  greatly  extended 
cancer  prevention  and  cancer  cure  Today, 
we  are  already  curing  many  cancers  throtigh 
surgery,  radiotherapy  and  chemotherapy, 
and  combinations  of  these  treatments  A 
great  many  more  cancers  will  be  prevented 
and  cured  as  a  result  of  the  work  that  will 
be  done  under  this  program 

One  by  one  the  diseases  which  we  Identify 
as  cancer  will  yield.  Based  on  the  new  Insights 
that  exist  today,  there  Is  no  question  In  my 
mind  that.  If  we  make  this  effort  now,  and  If 
we  plan  It.  organise  It,  and  fund  It  right,  we 
will  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  make 
vast  Inroads  on  the  cancer  problem  as  we 
know  It  today 

How  better  could  we  commence  the  reori- 
entation of  our  national  priorities?  Where 
could  we  find  a  better  field  In  which  to  make 
o\ir  scientific  capabilities  work  for  us  and 
for  all  humanltv'' 
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SENATOR  HATFIELD  S  STATEMENTS 
AT  FORESTRY  HEARINGS 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
has  held  three  field  hearings  over  the 
course  of  the  summer  on  two  forestry 
bills — Senator  MrTCAtr's  Forest  Lands 
Restoration  and  Protection  Act  and  the 
American  Forestry  Act,  which  I  intro- 
duced. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  my 
opening  remarks  at  each  of  the  hearings 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Opening    Rem.mks    on    S     350    bt    Senator 
Mark   O    Hatfield   in    Atlanta.   Oa. 

It  Is  my  personal  pleasure  to  Join  my  col- 
league, Senator  Metcalf  rs  a  participant  In 
today's  hearings  and  as  the  legislative  sponsor 
of  S-350.  the  American  Koirestry  .Act  I  am 
especially     delighted     that     the     Honorable 


Jimmy  Carter.  Oovemor  of  O«org1a.  Is  with 
us.  as  he  Is  certainly  one  of  the  Souths 
leading  conservation  statesmen. 

The  Importance  of  foresrt  resources  to  our 
society  Is  growing,  and  during  the  last  several 
years  Interest  has  soared.  This  enormous 
resource  occupies  over  one-third  of  the  land 
surface  of  the  United  States  and  directly 
effects  the  lives  of  all  of  us  Problems  In  the 
proper  management  of  forest  resources,  rang- 
ing from  housing  for  the  poor  to  ptreserva- 
tlon  of  amenities,  have  be*n  developing  with 
an  Increiaslng  speed  and  intensity 

Much  of  this  problem  stems  from  the  fact 
that  as  a  nation,  we  have  persisted  In  a 
frontier  attitude  toward  foreet  conservation 
long  after  the  frontier  has  passed  Pioneer 
public  {Alleles  forged  during  the  conserva- 
tion cru-sade  at  the  turn  of  the  century  are 
proving  to  be  Inadequate  to  meet  todays 
rapidly  changing  conditions  In  the  United 
States.  What  Is  needed  now  Is  ■'CDnserva- 
tlon's  Second  Wave"— a  wave  which  relates 
forest  resources  to  the  realities  of  human 
welfare    now  and  In  the  future. 

TTiere  are  some  hard  social,  economic,  and 
biological  questions  which  will  need  to  be 
answered  If  the  second  wave  Is  to  set  a 
publicly  acceptable  course  in  forest  con.ser- 
vatlon  Some  of  these  are:  How  can  we  sup- 
ply Increased  quantities  of  timber  resources 
for  housing  to  accommodate  population  In- 
creases and,  at  the  same  time,  clean  up  the 
slums  and  ghettos  of  urban  and  rural 
America:  how  can  we  add  to  the  vitally 
needed  outdoor  recreational  facilities  for 
use  by  our  citizens,  particularly  those  rea- 
sonably close  to  home,  how  can  we  Improve 
environmental  performance  so  that  our  na- 
tion's forest  can  produce  both  phjfslcal  and 
spiritual  benefits? 

I  am  especially  concerned  abovit  the  social 
vinrest  In  America,  particularly  In  :he  cities. 
Here  are  the  majority  of  over  30  mlllloa 
Americans  who  still  live  below  the  c.fflclal 
poverty  level — the  blue  collar  worker,  the 
struggling  racial  and  ethnic   groups 

The  problem  of  ".  .  .  Ill-housed  Ameri- 
cans .  .  "  Identified  by  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  In  the  IQSO's  persists  Into  today's 
affluent  society. 

Growth  and  progress  is  the  answer  S  360. 
the  American  Forestry  Act,  Is  the  road  of 
today  and  the  fviture.  It  looks  ahead  to  a 
better  America. 

We  need  to  test  America  as  It  has  never 
been  tested  before  In  forest  conservation: 
To  develop  the  methods  and  means  to  bring 
down  the  coet  of  forest  products  to  the  point 
where  more  people  can  afford  to  buy  them, 
to  create  more  Jobs  at  higher  pay  levels:  to 
make  outdoor  recreation  available  to  more 
people;  to  provide  more  forest  amenities 
cherished  by  our  society,  including  an  Im- 
proved environment  with  clear  streams, 
wildlife,    pure    and    stable    productive    soils. 

My  Interest  In  forestry  Is  not  casual  or  of 
short  duration,  but  a  matter  of  a  lifetime. 
I  was  reared  In  a  forest  dependent  com- 
munity and  later  served  for  eight  years  as 
Oregon's  Governor  During  my  two  terms. 
I  actively  supported  and  participated  In  the 
productive  restoration  of  the  350.000  acre 
I'Ulamook  Burn  one  of  the  largest  rehabili- 
tation programs  in  our  Nation's  history  The 
action  was  locally  sponsored  and  directed 
Today  the  "Btirn"  Is  a  vigorous  sea  of  grow- 
ing trees  Trees  for  the  future,  but  In  the 
meantime  producing  a  vast  array  of  benefits 
today  for  people  In  terms  of  stable  soil. 
pure  water,  wildlife  habitat  and  an  abun- 
dance of  recreation  of  all  kinds  In  the  fall 
of  the  year.  It  Is  one  of  Oregon's  most  popu- 
lar areas  for  recreational  hunting 

With  this  as  a  brief  background  last  July 
I  circulated  over  600  copies  of  my  ft.-st  work- 
ing draft  of  the  American  Forestry  Act  of 
I97I  This  draft  went  to  conservationists.  In- 
dustrtallstfi  educators,  scientific  researchers, 
goveriimeutal  groups  state  foresters  and  to 
the  general  ptibllc    I  wanted  my  bill  to  have 
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the  benefit  of  the  widest  jxjsslble  exposure 
to  public  thought  and  comment  from  all 
segments  before  Introducing  It  In  Congress 
The  response  from  al)  quarters  was  imme- 
diate and  overwhelming  Prom  border  to  bor- 
der, coast  to  coast,  the  suggestions  potired 
Into  my  office  by  telephone,  telegrams  and 
by  mail.  And.  they  kept  coming.  For  several 
months,  my  staff  and  I  carefully  studied  the 
vast  amount  of  Information,  suggestions,  and 
comments.  Generally  speaking.  oi.nservaUon- 
IsU  wanted  more  elbi.w  room  ior  recreational 
development  and  wilderness  preservation, 
while  industrlalisls  fell  strongly  that  the 
problems  of  timber  supply  should  receive 
urst   consideration 

Many  persons  are  here  today  who  helped 
In  this  Initial  effort  I  want  to  acknowledge 
their  help  and  support  It  formed  the  basis 
of  S    350.  the   American    Forestry    Act 

In  January  of  this  year.  I  Introduced  S  350, 
the  American  Forestry  Act.  to  Congress  and 
again  my  proposed  legislation  was  widely  clr- 
ctilated  for  comment  Next.  I  requested  legis- 
lative field  hearings 

There  should  be  no  doubt  about  the  legls- 
UUve  thrust  of  my  bill.  S  350.  the  American 
Torettry  Act  Tlie  intent  of  this  legislation  is 
to  restore  the  productive  potential  through 
the  reforestation  of  public  and  private  lands: 
to  Increase  the  Intensity  of  scientific  forest 
management,  particularly  on  public  lands 
now  badly  trailing  becau.se  of  lack  of  Invest- 
ment capital:  to  fuel  lagptng  research  and 
educational  efforts:  to  add  to  our  national 
Inventory  many  more  recreation  areas,  scenic 
vistas  and  other  amenities.  Including  soli- 
tude; and  most  Impxirtant  of  all.  really  doing 
something  In  terms  of  environmental  Im- 
provement by  restoring  denuded  and  ne- 
glected land  to  forest  growth — as  the  new 
forest  soon  provides  an  Improved  habitat  for 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  new  sources  of  fresh, 
pure  air 

With  respect  to  the  reforestation  I  direct 
special  attention  to  Title  II  Forestry  Incen- 
tives of  my  S  950  bill  Here  Is  the  action  sec- 
tion to  reforest  State  and  private  lands  The 
Southern  Forest  Resource  Council  has  dra- 
matically Illustrated  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram in  the  "South's  Third  Forest  "  I  know 
personally  of  similar  needs  in  my  home  State 
of  Oregon 

The  programs  of  the  past  have  quite  obvi- 
ous! v  not  worked  The  American  Forestry 
Association  reports  that  four  and  one -half 
million  people  own  or  control  200  million 
acres  of  small  non-lndustrlaJ  forestlaiid  A 
major  portion  of  this  acreage  Is  located  In  the 
Southern  States  Most  of  It  requires  upgrad- 
ing In  forest  management  Herein  lies  the 
challenge  for  improvement.  The  Southern 
Forest  Re.viurce  Analysis  said  : 

that  the  greatest  need  Is  to  mate- 
rially Increase  growth  of  72  million  acres  of 
average  and  better  sites  belonging  to  a  great 
number  of  private  ownerr.  Few  of  these  own- 
ers are  now  practicing  forestry  because  of  the 
small  size  of  Individual  tracts,  lack  of  imme- 
diate return  on  forestry  investments  lack  of 
knowledge.  Interest  or  money  Taxation  is 
often  a  further  deterrent  Obviously.  Incen- 
tives should  be  strengthened  and  educational 
and  technical  help  expanded  First  and  fore- 
most Is  some  form  of  financial  assistance  for 
landowners  of  moderate  means  Otitrlght  sub- 
sidy Is  not  generally  acceptable  and  docs  not 
seem  necessary  Cost-sharing  Is  the  most 
desirable   alternative  " 

My  American  Forestry  Act.  S.  350.  alms  di- 
rectly at  this  problem  It  does  It  through 
decentralization  of  controls  to  local  govern- 
ment. This  Is  not  a  new  Idea.  This  Is  how 
effective  forestry  has  traditionally  worked. 
It  places  a  trust  responsibility  In  people  at 
the  local  level  for  the  wise  use  and  expendi- 
ture of  federal  funds  It  avoids  the  use  of 
coercive  power  as  an  Inducement  for  prog- 
ress. 

Double    the    amount    of    softwood    timber 


will  be  needed  by  year  2000  The  200  million 
acr^  of  small  non- industrial  land  will  go 
far  toward  closing  the  fopecacted  supply- 
demand  gap. 

Action  must  be  started  now  to  upgrade 
the  small  non- Industrial  fc»*6t  lands  The 
vehicle  to  do  this  Is  my  American  Forestry 
Act.  S-350. 

There  should  be  no  tfuestlon  that  legisla- 
tive directions  on  forestry  matters  Is  forth- 
coming in  the  very  rear  future  and  It  will 
be  comprehensive — not  In  piecemeal  and 
often  unrelated  chunks.  Each  of  us  hiis  a 
direct  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  the 
new  legislation  will  achieve  the  desired  na- 
tional goals  md  I  am  copfide^t  that  my 
American  Forestry  Act  of  1971  Is  the  legis- 
lation which  Is  now  needed  by  our  Nation. 

Omnnc  Remarks  on  S.  350  in 

PoaTl-AND,   0«K!. 

This  Is  the  second  In  a  series  of  hearings 
concerning  the  goals  and  policies  of  this  na- 
tion with  regard  to  its  existing  and  potential 
forest  resources. 

At  the  July  23  hearing  In  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
on  the  American  Forestry  Act,  I  mentioned 
that  problems  in  the  management  of  forest 
resources,  ranging  from  housing  of  the  poor 
to  the  preservatlin  of  amenltleB.  were  de- 
veloping with  Increasing  speed  and  intensity 
That  much  of  this  results  fro;n  the  fact 
that  ft£  a  nation  we  have  persisted  in  a 
frontier  attitude  toward  forest  conservation 
long  after  the  frontier  had  passed.  What  we 
need  for  the  70'6  is  "Conservation's  Second 
Wave"-  a  wave  which  relates  forest  reaourcfls 
to  the  realities  of  human  welfare,  now  and 
In  the  future. 

The  dynamics  of  the  "Seoond  Wave"  sur- 
faced at  Atlanta  Over  eighty  witnesses  ap- 
peared during  a  day  long  hearing  before  a 
packed  house 

I  am  CGiiSdcnt  tha',^  new  forestry  legisla- 
tion Is  forthcoming  soon  by  the  Congress. 
The  choice  seems  to  be  narrowing  down  to 
a  matter  of  preference  for  one  of  the  several 
bills  offered.  Oregon's  economy  and  Oregon's 
environment  have  an  Important  stake  In  the 
results   of   this   legislative   choice 

My  American  Forestry  Act,  8  350  Is  the 
kind  of  forestry  legislation  which  I  believe 
Is  needed  by  Oregon  and  our  Nation.  It  is 
comprehensive — not  the  single  treatment  of 
only  one  aspect  of  the  forestry  problem,  no 
matter  how  attractive  that  single  issue  might 
be. 

S.  350  is  action  legislation.  It  pro'vldes  for 
the  productive  restoration  of  denuded  forest 
lands  through  accelerated  ref^res-atlon 
meastires;  the  Improvement  of  environ- 
mental quality,  including  air,  water  and 
scenery;  the  construction  of  additional  forest 
recreation  sites;  supporting  badly  lagging 
forest  research  efforts;  accelerating  con- 
servation education  for  our  youth,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  the  small  forestland 
owners;  providing  public  participation  for 
the  first  time  at  the  point  where  resource 
decisions  are  being  made  by  creating  a  public 
policy  advisory  board.  It  provides  a  source 
of  additional  funding,  not  only  for  increas- 
ing the  Intensity  of  management  en  fed- 
eral lands,  but  for  such  other  Important  pur- 
poses Including  the  enhancement  of  the  en- 
vironment, development  of  recreational  facil- 
ities. Improvement  of  fish  and  wildlife  hab- 
itat, development  of  range  foraige,  and  sta- 
bilization of  soils;  and  the  protection  of 
"de  facto  "  wUderness  areas  pending  deter- 
mination of  their  best   use 

At  the  Atlanta  hearing  on  S.  350,  testimony 
by  conservationists  Indicated  there  may  be 
need  for  further  consideration  of  S  350's 
language  to  assure  that  "de  facto"  wilder- 
nesses are  properly  safeguarded  I  am  con- 
sidering such  changes  In  my  bill. 

You  will  notice  that  public  f>articlpatlon 
has  marked  each  stop  in  the  legislative  de- 
velopment of  the  American  Forestry  Act.  On 
July  2.   1970,  for  example.  I  circulated  over 


600  copies  of  the  first  working  draft  to  con- 
servationists. IndustrlBllste.  educators,  re- 
searchers governmental  agencies,  state  for- 
esters and  to  the  general  public.  I  wanted 
my  bill  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  widest  pos- 
sible exposure  to  public  thought  and  com- 
ment from  all  segments  of  our  society  before 
its  introduotlon  to  the  Congress 

The  many  comments  received  during  the 
ensuing  months  provided  basic  information 
for  the  reformation  of  the  working  draft 
Las'i.  January.  I  Introduced  8  350  In  Con- 
gress and  it  again  was  widely  circulated  Next. 
I  requested  these  regional  hearings  for  At- 
lanta. Portland,  and  Syracuse  Additional 
hearings  may  be  held  later  this  year  In 
Washington.  DC. 

My  American  Forestry  Act  places  program 
control  with  local  government  Decentraliza- 
tion of  authority  is  how  efiecuve  forestry 
has  always  worked  It  puts  a  trurt  r«spcnsl- 
bUlty  in  people  at  the  local  level  for  effective 
action.  In  Oregon,  we  Lave  one  ol  the  na- 
tion's outstanding  examples  The  living, 
green  sea  of  vigorously  growing  trees  cover- 
ing 350.000  acres  of  the  former  Tillamook 
Bum  demonstrates  the  kind  of  local  action 
which  get*  results  and  which  Is  now  needed 
on  a  national  scale. 

We  know  that  trees  planted  today  will 
pri>duce  future  supplies  of  wood  But  what 
js  frequently  overlooked  is  the  tremendous 
environmental  impact  of  reforesting  denuded 
lands.  The  prop-am  actions  propoeed  by  S 
360  will  not  only  provide  future  wood  tup- 
pUes.  but  In  the  mean:lme  wlli  produce  s 
vast  array  of  environmental  benefits  lor  [.k-c - 
pie  In  terms  of  pure  air  clear  water  .stable 
soils,  wildlife  habitat.  Improved  scenery  and 
an  abundance  of  recreation  of  all  kinds 

Willie  tilts  kind  of  a  "public"  environment 
Is  always  Important  to  our  society  we  must 
not  negleo:  what  amounts  to  the  ■■p>crBonal" 
or  "private  "  environment  In  which  our  citi- 
zens spend  most  ot  their  lives  The  pri- 
vate "  environment  concerns  the  home  and 
Its  immediate  surroundings  which  is  criti- 
cally Important  to  urban  lile 

Before  a  ConereBslonal  Committee  Walter 
Washington  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. DC    said  : 

"  ,  it  1«  possible  that  many  of  our  poor 
and  needy  families  that  may  never  be  able 
to  get  to  the  scenic  beauty  of  our  great  tre-- 
would  be  able,  rather  to  get  the  exposure 
by  looking  at  cabinets  and  walls  of  wood  in 
a  decent  home  in  a  decent  environment  in 
the  cities  o4  America  It  appears  to  me  Mr 
Chairman,  that  this  Is  part  ol  our  American 
dreum 

Washington's  Mayor  was  speaking  about 
the  thlrtv  million  Amer.cans  who  sUll  live 
below  the  official  poverty  level— and  many 
In  the  blue  collar  worker  category  Poc*' 
lU-Ing  conditions  in  these  places  are  the 
prime  source  of  social  unrest  in  the  larger 
cities  of  America  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
people  are  entitled  Ui  something  mope  tn 
today's  affluent  society 

Oregon  can  do  much  toward  solving  the 
naUons  housing  problem  Oregon  has  tlie 
Umber  Inventory  and  the  ability  U:  ^row 
trees  an  installed  manufacturing  capabiiitv 
and  the  technical  know-how  '  to  produce  a:, 
abundance  of  bvnlding  materials  suitable 
for  the  construction  of  low -cost  housing 
Glfford  Plnchot.  the  first  Chief  of  the  Fores- 
Service,  said 

".  .  .  the  rightful  use  and  purpose  of  our 
natural  resources  Is  to  make  the  people 
strong  and  well,  able  and  wise  well-taucht 
well-housed,  full  of  knowledge  and  inlUaUve 
with  equal  oppK)rtunity  for  all  and  special 
privilege  for  none  .   .  ." 

Growth  and  progress  Is  wha<t  Plnchot  hsd 
in  mind  Payrolls  and  playgrounds  l£  what 
I  have  in  mind  Plnchot  knew  the  future 
lay  in  the  proper  management  of  our  foreet 
resources  so  that  they  would  produce  an 
abundance  of  the  kind  of  products  needed  by 
our  Society. 
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Title  III  of  S  350,  the  American  Forestry 
Act,  established  the  •  Purest  Laud  M^iage- 
ment  Fund"  to  fuel  the  Intensive  En&iiage- 
meni  of  federal  forest  lands  and  enhance  our 
environment 

The  pedestrian  pace  of  past  action*  Is  no 
longer  acceptable.  We  must  do  better  In 
managing  our  forest  resources.  The  Presi- 
dents Cabinet  Committee  on  Economic 
Policy  In  Its  rep<3rt  of  June.  1970.  recognizes 
the  need  to  do  better  with  our  forest  re- 
sources ThU  report  states : 

■The  national  forest  cut  can  be  expanded 
through  investment  In  more  Intensive  man- 
agement. An  increase  of  seven  billion  board 
feet  I  international  log  scale)  in  annual  tim- 
ber harvest  la  believed  to  be  attainable  by 
1978  without  Impairing  sustained  yield  and 
environmental  objectives  If  properly  planned 
itnd  financed." 

The  major  share  of  this  additional  timber 
harvest  Is  expected  to  come  from  the  na- 
tional forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
Its  harvest  must  be  done  ".  .  without  Im- 
pairing sustained  yield  and  environmental 
objectives.  . 

What  would  this  Increased  timber  supply 
mean   to  Oregon   and   Its  economy? 

Employment  of  more  people  In  timber 
harvesting;  employment  of  more  people  In 
manufacturing  forest  products,  and.  em- 
ployment of  more  people  transporting  and 
marketing  finished   products 

Tlie  Forest  Ijind  Management  Fund  does 
more  than  Just  provide  for  additional  sus- 
tained yield,  environmentally  sound  harvest, 
additional  national  forest  timber  It  Is  also 
the  source  of  funding  for  reforestation  and 
development,  the  restoration  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment,  the  construction  of 
outdoor  recreation  facilities,  the  development 
of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  the  prcxluctlon 
of  forage,  the  management  of  soil,  water,  air 
and  scenery;  and  expanded  forest  land 
research. 

In  talking  to  the  Society  of  American  For- 
esters in  Bend,  Oregon,  on  May  7.  I  said: 

while  the  national  budget  for  forest 
research  from  all  sources  barely  exceeds  »50 
million  annually,  it  should  be  increased  by 
ten  to  twenty  times  Immediately,  and  much 
more  m  the  long  run   .   .   ." 

The  American  Forestry  Act  Is  designed  to 
correct  this  serious  deficiency. 

I  know  8  350s  provision  for  a  "ForeS't 
Land  Management  Fund"  will  work  In  Ore- 
gon, the  O  &  C  receipt  sharing  la  an  outstand- 
ing example  In  the  wise  use  of  funds  for 
capital  Intensive  forest  management.  This 
cooperative  appnxich  between  the  O  &  C 
counties  of  Western  Oregon  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  has  worked  extraor- 
dinarily well  for  about  twenty  years  O  &  C 
county  Investments  now  total  in  ex<.>«S8  of 
$130  million  Here  is  an  example  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  obtained  by  Federal  and  local 
government  working  together 

I  cannot  and  will  n(rt  a<-cept  a  "atatua 
quo"  as  a  soluUon  to  Oregon  »  ec^mmnlc  and 
•nvlronmental  problems  "Zero  growth"  Ls 
not  a  solution  for  Oregon  or  for  our  Nation. 
nor  win  It  solve  any  environmental  problems 
My  Amerli^an  Forestry  Act  Is  written  to 
underscore  my  faith  In  the  wise  manage- 
ment of  forest  resources  It  embodies  the 
proved  prlnclplea  of  sustained  yield  and 
multiple  use. 

Tour  comments  on  S.  360  are  Invited,  either 
through  your  testimony  today  or  by  writing 
to  me 

Tbank  you. 

OrCNiNO  Remarks  on  S  350  bt  Senato* 
Mask  O  HATniLO  in  STmAcusK,  N  Y 
It  Is  a  sp>eclal  pleasure  to  be  here  today 
on  the  main  campus  of  the  State  University 
College  of  Forestry  I  have  known  about  this 
great  college  and  Its  talented  faculty  and 
staff  for  a  number  of  years  It  la  an  acknowl- 
edged leader  In  forest  conservation   Ftir  mors 


than  half  a  century.  It  has  been  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  the  science  of  forestry 
ti.r'iu^'h  Instrucllou.  re-seartli  ai;d  public 
service.  Indeed,  as  recently  as  last  November. 
my  office  participated  In  the  National  Policy 
Conference  on  Timber  Supply  convened  by 
the  college  In  Harrlman.  New  York 

I  am  particularly  delighted  today  to  renew 
my  long  and  personal  friendship  with  Profes- 
sor Ruasell  E.  Getty.  We  have  worked  to- 
gether on  a  number  of  very  complex  and  sen- 
sitive forest  resource  and  environmental 
problems  for  several  decades.  Also,  Dr.  Paul 
Graves  has  frequently  been  very  helpful  In 
providing  specific  advice  on  special  conserva- 
tion problems  and  has  authored  a  number  of 
valuable  studies  on  forest  resources  in  the 
Pacific    Northwest. 

Today's  hearing  is  the  third  In  a  series  of 
regional  hearings  on  S-350.  the  American 
Forestry  Act  of  1971,  and  S-1734.  the  Forest 
Lands  Restoration  and  Protection  Act  of  1071, 
Other  hearings  on  these  bills  have  been  held 
in  Atlanta.  Georgia,  and  Portland.  Oregon. 
Presently  being  considered  Is  a  fourth  hear- 
ing to  be  held   In  Washington,   DC. 

I  have  expressed  my  belief  that  the  course 
of  forest  c(  reservation  has  changed  greatly 
over  these  pioneer  public  policies  forged  by 
Teddy  Roosevelt  during  the  conservation 
crusade  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  I  have 
said  that  what  we  need  for  today  and  for  our 
country's  future  is  to  get  started  on  "Con- 
Bcrvations  Second  Wave" — a  wave  which  di- 
rectly relates  forest  resources  to  human 
progresses,    spiritually    and    physically. 

With  Increasing  dismay,  I  have  observed 
the  widening  split  between  those  advocating 
wise  use  of  forest  land  resource-s  and  those 
favoring  preservation.  In  the  struggle  for 
position,  philosophies  have  hardened  as  each 
group  seeks  to  ally  the  public  with  its  causes. 
What  should  be  done? 

It  seems  lo  me  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  both  groups  to  moderate  their  differences 
and  select  a  course  which  will  provide  the 
social  and  economic  benefits  needed  by  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  of  Americans. 

The  Inler.t  of  the  American  Forestry  Act 
Is  to  restore  the  prcxluctive  potential  through 
the  reforestation  of  public  and  private  lands; 
to  increase  the  Intensity  of  scientific  forest 
management,  particularly  on  public  lands 
now  badly  trailing  becau.se  of  lack  of  Invest- 
ment capital;  to  fuel  lagging  research  and 
educational  efforts,  to  add  to  our  national 
Inventory  many  more  recreation  area.s  scenic 
vistas  and  other  amenities.  Including  soli- 
tude; and  most  Important  of  all  really  doing 
something  in  terms  of  environmental  Im- 
provement by  restoring  denuded  and  ne- 
glected land  to  forest  growth  as  the  new 
forest  soon  provides  an  Improved  habitat  for 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  new  sources  of  fresh, 
pure    air 

My  American  Forestry  Act  Is  not  "special 
Interest"  legislation  S-360  was  written  by  me 
with  staff  assistance  under  my  personal  di- 
rection I  am  not  beh  >lden  to  any  group  or 
organization   for  special   help  or  services 

Once  drafted,  however,  I  wanted  the  pub- 
lic's advice  on  the  merits  of  my  S-350  legisla- 
tive proposal  It  la  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
sent  copies  of  the  first  working  draft  to  over 
five  hundred  conservatioiusts.  industrialists, 
educators,  researchers,  governmental  agen- 
cies, state  forestry  officials,  and  the  general 
public — from  border  to  border  and  coast  to 
coast. 

The  public  responded  and  hundreds  of 
letters  provided  new  source  Information  for 
the  revision  of  the  first  working  draft  Last 
January,  I  Introduced  the  American  Foireatry 
Act  of  1971  to  Coi^reas  and,  again,  copies  of 
the  bill.  S  350.  were  widely  circulated  Next, 
I  requested  public  hearings  for  Atlanta,  Port- 
land, and  Syracuse 

Briefly,  here  are  some  of  the  principles 
which  I  have  embodied  in  S  350,  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Act  of  1071,  to  guide  "Conaer- 
ratlon's  Sec-->nd  Wave": 


S-350  Is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principles  of 
multiple-use  and  sixstalned-yleld. 

S-350  provides  comprehensive  legislative 
coverage  to  take  care  of  an  array  of  forest 
resource  problems  which  have  arisen  and  are 
now  acute  It  avold.s  the  pitfall  of  piecemeal 
dealing  with  fore.st  land  resources. 

8-350  provides  maximum  opportunity  few- 
local  decision  making  with  respect  ■»  forest 
resource  programs.  The  planning  and  the 
conduct  of  forestry  programs,  seeks  "grass 
roots  '  participation 

S-350  provides  a  close  working  relationship 
between  Federal  and  local  government 

S  350  provides  for  an  executive  level  r>ollcy 
advisory  board  to  consider  forest  resource 
problems  Fcm-  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
forest  conservation,  representative  council 
will  be  available  for  guidance  at  the  point 
where  top  policy  decisions  are  made. 

S--360  provides  the  foundation  for  economic 
growth  and  social  progress  for  present  and 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

The  great  challenge  of  the  "Second  Wave" 
la  to  reconcile  and  reforest  America — to 
reconcile  factional  differences  in  National 
goals  and  objectives  and  to  reforest  the  rural 
countryside  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  our 
citizens. 

I  find  it  very  dlfflcult  to  accept  the  fact 
that  there  are  about  36  million  acre*  of  non- 
stocked  and  76  million  acres  of  poorly  stocked 
commercial  forest  land  lying  fallow  and 
neglected  in  the  United  States  particularly 
In  view  of  forecasted  timber  shortages,  rec- 
reational shortages,  environmental  deficien- 
cies, etc.  Much  of  this  are*  is  occupied  by 
brush  or  other  tree-lnhlblting  vegetation. 
Three-fourths  of  this  non-stocked  land  Is  lo- 
cated in  the  East — primarily  In  the  Lake 
Stales  and  Eastern  Gulf  region  R^f.jrestallon 
of  these  lands  would  immediately  restore  the 
fiow  of  benefits,  including  the  prtxluction  of 
added  supplies  of  timber  for  the  future 

This  U  why  Title  II  of  S  350  provides  for 
a  National  program  of  reforestation  of  state 
and  private  non-lndustrlai  fore«t  lands  This 
Is  where  our  maji>r  problem  Is  Past  solutions 
have  not  worked,  and  the  problem  has  grown 
apace 

Time  after  time  the  Forest  Service  has  ex- 
pressed Its  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality 
and  quantity  aspects  of  Its  management  of 
national  forest  lands  They  have  wanted  to 
practice  a  higher  level  of  scientific  forest 
management,  yet  the  coiLsiralnts  of  man- 
power and  money  literally  chained  them  to 
the  oxen  cart  '  Thus,  the  Forest  Service  be- 
came a  poor  follower  rather  than  the  na- 
tional leader  as  visualized  by  Olfford  Plnchot, 

Tills  sad  state  of  affairs  was  recognized  by 
President  Nixon  when  he  said  on  June  19, 
1970,  in  reporting  the  findings  of  a  special 
task  force : 

"The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior should  formulate  plans  to  improve 
the  level  and  quality  of  management  of  for- 
est lands  under  their  Jurisdiction  in  order 
to  permit  Increased  harvest  of  softwood  tim- 
ber consistent  with  sustained  yield,  environ- 
mental quality  and  multiple  us*  objec- 
tives such  plans  should  take  cognizance 
of  the  Increased  requirements  for  timber  to 
meet  our  housing  goals  They  should  be  de- 
veloped In  consultation  with  the  Ccuncil  on 
Environmental  Quality  with  the  aim  of  not 
only  protecting  but  also  enhancing  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  in  our  forest  lands. 
Any  additional  funding  required  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  these  plans  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  relation  to  overall 
national  priorities," 

The  required  plans  have  been  made,  but 
the  traditional  curbs  remain  to  shackle  pro- 
gress This  Is  the  reason  Title  III  of  S  350 
mandates  establishment  of  a  "Forest  Land 
Management  Fund  "  It  Is  for  the  deposit  of 
receipts  as  the  source  of  additional  money 
for  forest  management  purposes  These  funds 
will  permit  the  Improvement  of  the  forest 
environment  and   more  timber  for  housing 
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The.ie  funds  also  are  available  for  ruch  im- 
portant and  beneficial  purposes  as: 

The  management  of  the  forest  land  en- 
vironment. Including  reforestation  and  en- 
hancement. 

The  restoration  of  forest  growth  through 
planting  and  seeding. 

The  development  of  outdoor  recreation. 

The  management  and  development  of  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat. 

The  management  and  development  of  range 
forage. 

The  management  of  soil,  water,  air  quality 
and  scenery,  and 

Forestry  research  In  all  fields. 

The  forest  environment  is  protected  by  S- 
360  In  three  specific  ways;  by  requiring  con- 
tractors or  permltees  as  a  condition  for  their 
use  of  federal  forest  land,  to  repair  any  en- 
vironmental damage  resulting  from  their 
operations;  by  providing  a  source  of  funds 
for  the  restoration  and  enhancement  of  the 
environment,  and  through  a  national  pro- 
gram of  reforestation. 

In  Ulklng  to  the  Society  of  American  For- 
esters in  Oregon  last  May.  I  said 

"...  while  the  national  budget  for  forestry 
research  from  all  sources  exceeds  »60  million 
annually.  It  should  be  increased  by  ten  to 
twenty  times  Immediately,  and  much  more 
In  the  long  run  .  .   ." 

In  looking  over  the  ways  of  stimulating 
research,  I  found  the  Mclntlre-Stennls  Co- 
operative Forestry  Research  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vided the  kind  of  an  avenue  whereby  re- 
search could  be  rapidly  and  effectively  ex- 
panded. Over  sixty  UniversUy-type  institu- 
tions and  nine  hundred  people  are  Imme- 
diately available.  They  are  ready  and  willing 
to  take  on  new  levels  of  research  responsibil- 
ity. 

There  are  some  other  very  Important  areas 
where  S-350  provides  added  stimulus  Tech- 
nical assistance,  as  an  example  has  lagged 
far  behind  today's  need  Most  of  the  four 
and  %  million  small  land  owners  controlling 
about  300  million  acres  of  forest  land  rarely 
receive  technical  forestry  help  of  any  kind, 
nor  do  many  of  them  even  know  where  to 
write  or  call  for  such  services. 

Directly  related  to  this  Is  the  urgent  need 
for  better  forest  resources  education,  fjar- 
tlcularly  for  young  people  in  the  lower  grade 
levels.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  resource  problems  we  face  today  result 
from  the  lack  of  understanding  or  apprecia- 
tion of  ecological  and  environmental  rela- 
tlonahlpe  and  how  these  apply  to  the  naan- 
agement  of  our  great   forest   resources 

Much  has  been  wrltteffi  and  said  recently 
about  protecting  'de  facto"  type  wilderness 
on  federal  land  pending  determination  of  Its 
best  use  The  problem  arl.ses  from  one  (Troup's 
fears  that  faster  road  building  and  timber 
harvest  Jeopardizes  remaining  wilderness 
values;  another  group  considers  action  of 
this  kind  to  be  a  lock-up  of  needed  timber 
resources. 

Title  V  of  S-350  legislates  protection  of 
"de  facto"  wilderness  areas  from  any  phys- 
ical disturbance  of  natural  conditions  pend- 
ing resolution  of  appropriate  use  At  the 
Atlanta  hearing,  suggestions  were  received 
which  might  strengthen  the  intent  of  this 
provision  The  entire  matter  is  now  under 
careful  study 

The  American  Forestry  Act  also  seeks  de- 
velopment of  more  recreation  areas  situated 
closer  to  population  centers  It  Is  the  Inner 
city  people  who  quite  probably  are  most  In 
need  of  an  outdoor  recreational  experience, 
but  rarely  get  the  opportunity  There  are 
many  suitable  areas  of  private  forest  land 
close  In  which  can  be  leased  for  recreational 
use  during  the  period  of  timber  growth. 
8-350  authorized  payment  of  the  full  costs 
for  this  kind  of  recreational  development. 

We  know  that  trees  planted  today  produce 
future  supplies  of  wood.  But  what  frequent- 
ly may  be  overlooked  Is  the  major  environ- 


mental enhancement  of  restoring  denuded 
or  poorly  stocked  forest  laud.  The  program 
actions  proposed  by  8-350  will  not  only  pro- 
vide future  wood  supplies,  but  In  the  mean- 
time— almoet  Immediately — will  supply  pure 
air.  clear  water,  stable  soils,  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat,  Improved  scenery,  and  an 
abundance  of  renewed  recreational  oppor- 
toniues. 

A  part  of  the  cycle  of  plant  life  Includes 
the  harveet  of  mature  umber  which  in  turn 
furnishes  still  another  kind  of  environ- 
mental benefit,  but  this  of  a  different  kind. 
Our  homes  and  their  Immediate  surround- 
ings form  a  'personal'  or  "private"  environ- 
ment wherein  we  spend  most  of  our  Ufetlme. 
This  IS  a  critically  imf>ortant  environment 
to  otu-  society.  It  is  here  where  we  must  Uy 
to  improve  our  conditions  for  about  thirty 
million  Americans  who  live  In  ghettos,  in 
shoddy  housing,  and  often  are  frustrated 
by  rats  To  shuffle  the  problem  off  In  terms 
of  substitute  building  materials  filling  the 
gap  Is  to  be  completely  unrealistic.  There 
are  no  building  material.s  comparable  to  the 
economic  and  physical  attributes  of  wood- 
not  m  the  development  stage  nor  In  the  test 
tube — to  fulfill  this  critically  Important 
social  need. 

I  am  confident  that  new  forestry  legisla- 
tion Is  forthcoming  by  the  Oongress.  As 
matters  stand.  It  seems  to  be  narrowing 
down  to  a  choice  between  the  several  bills 
which  have  been  offered. 

My  American  Forestry  Act,  S-350  is  the 
kind  of  forwai-d-looking  legislation  which  I 
feel  Is  needed  by  our  Nation  It  provides  a 
basis  for  growth  and  progress  It  helps  fulfill 
the  American  dream  of  home  and  family. 


EDUCATION   REVENUE   SHARING 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr  President,  the  Educa- 
tion Revenue  Shanng  Act  of  1971  'S. 
1669'  represent-';  a  nmjor  effort  by  the 
administxation  U)  make  Federal  aid  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
States  and  localities.  The  bill  would  im- 
plement the  proposals  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  special  message  of  last 
April  6.  Hearings  on  the  bill  will  begin 
shortly  before  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  case  for  education  revenue  shar- 
ing was  cogently  stated  by  the  E>eputy 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  External 
Relations,  Charles  B  Saunders.  Jr..  in 
a  recent  speech  in  Manchester.  N.H..  at 
a  seminar  for  State  legislative  leaders. 
S.  1669,  he  notes,  calls  for  a  necessary 
redirection  of  the  Federal  role  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  end- 
ing the  proliferation  of  categorical  pro- 
grams and  giving  the  States  and  local 
school  districtfi  greater  responsibility  and 
authority  to  meet  their  own  educational 
needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Saunders"  speech,  entitled  "Another 
Look  at  Education  Revenue  Sharing," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd. 
as  follows: 

Anotkwi  Look  at  Eddcation  lUviNtJi 
Shaking 
You  are  all  well  aware  of  the  national  de- 
bate taking  place  on  the  Issue  of  revenue 
sharing,  and  the  potential  significance  of 
this  propKJsal  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. President  Nixon's  $6  billion  General 
Revenue  Sharing  proposal  Is  now  the  focus 


of  hearings,  and  we  are  optimistic  about  the 
prospects  for  action  on  this  far-reaching  leg- 
islation during  the  92d  Congress 

You  are  equally  aware  of  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  debate.  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing would  not  only  provide  critically-needed 
fiscal  relief,  it  would  strengthen  and  reln- 
vlgorate  State  and  local  government,  thus 
restoring  confidence  in  the  basic  inftltution* 
of  the  Federal  system  at  a  lime  of  widespread 
disenchantment  with  Its  capacity  to  meet 
national  needs 

Revenue  Sharing,  of  course.  Is  not  a  new 
concept.  Such  fundamental  issues  cannot  be 
decided  overnight,  and  the  approaching  c';- 
max  of  the  debate  Is  the  outcome  of  a  decade 
of  discussion  The  idea  has  long  been  advo- 
cated by  leaders  In  both  political  parties— 
by  both  their  1964  Presidential  candidates. 
and  by  both  their  platforms  In  1968  Now  the 
ideas  time  has  come  and  the  Pi^sident's 
General  Revenue  Sharing  proposal  Is  ap- 
proaching a  point  of  national  decision 

However,  an  important  element  of  ihs 
President's  recommendations  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived sufficient  public  attention  or  congres- 
sional scrutiny.  Complementary  to  General 
Revenue  Sharing,  and  Integral  to  the  total 
package  of  governmental  reforms  prof)o»ed 
by  the  President,  are  his  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  proposals  In  six  broad  functional 
areas:  transportation,  manpower,  law  en- 
forcement, urban  community  development 
rural  development,  and  education  While 
General  Revenue  Sharing  would  correct  the 
fiscal  mismatch  between  States  and  localities, 
where  the  needs  for  service  are  rapidly  out- 
pacing revenues,  and  the  Federal  government 
with  Its  faster-growing  revenue  base.  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  would  correct  the  complex 
and  inefficient  way  Federal  assistance  is  pro- 
vided, consolidating  literally  hundreds  of 
categorical  programs  Into  broader  areas  of 
national  concern,  freeing  states  and  localities 
from  a  ma?^  of  bureaucratic  red  tape  and 
permitting  them  far  greater  freedom  to  de- 
ter nine  their  own  priorities  and  how  to  meet 
them. 

I  submit  that  the  implications  of  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  are  as  important  as  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing — even  though  they 
have  not  received  anywhere  near  the  atten- 
tion and  are  for  reasons  of  committee  Juris- 
diction, outside  the  scope  of  the  current  de- 
bate For  while  General  Revenue  Sharing 
offers  the  prospect  of  significantly  increased 
Federal  assistance.  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
offers  a  far  more  effective  mechanism  for 
states  and  localities  to  use  those  Federal 
funds  The  reform  and  revltallzation  of  the 
Federal  system  will  not  be  accomplished  by 
money  unless  the  funds  are  accompanied 
by  reform  of  the  decisionmaking  process- 
which  restores  the  authority  of  the  state 
and  local  governments — and  that  i.«  what 
Special  Revenue  Shanng  Is  designed  to  do 
My  purpose  then.  Is  to  underline  the  role 
of  Special  Revenue  Sharing  in  the  Pres- 
ident s  total  strategy  for  governmental  re- 
form, and  to  emphasize  that  the  Impor- 
tance of  achieving  these  reforms  must  not 
be  forgotten  in  the  wake  of  mounting  pres- 
sures for  national  action  on  General  Rev- 
enue Sharing 

I  will  focus  my  remarks  on  Education 
Revenue  Sharing,  for  several  reasons  Of 
the  six  Special  Revenue  Shanng  proposals 
education  best  Illustrates  the  desirability 
and  need  for  the  reforms  Intended  Educa- 
tion Is  the  highest  budgetary  priority — 
claiming  some  41  percent  of  state  and  local 
revenues  It  Involves  the  most  sensitive  re- 
lationships between  the  cltlaen  his  schools 
and  his  government  at  the  local  state  and 
Federal  levels.  In  education,  of  all  the  six 
fields  of  Special  Revenue  Shartng,  existing 
Federal  programs  are  the  most  complex  In 
this  field,  there  is  widespread  recognition  of 
the  need  for  fundamental  reforms  Yet 
curiously,     the     significance     of     Education 
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Revenue  Sharing  as  a  catalyst  for  the«e  re- 
forms has  been  generally  overlooked  and 
uudereatltnated. 

Education  Revenue  Sharing  calls  for  a  re- 
direction of  the  Federal  role  In  elementary 
and  secondary  education:  a  red.rection  which 
becomes  more  urgently  nece&sary  with  each 
ne-A-  categorical  program  enacied  and  not  a 
day  goes  by  In  Congress  without  the  intro- 
duction of  severtU  bills  which  would  add  fur- 
ther narrow,  special  categories  of  federal  as- 
sistance to  deal  With  paniculiir  ed'.ioatlonal 
problems.  Over  the  last  dozen  yearn,  these 
programs  have  proliferated  to  the  point 
where  they  severely  restrict  the  capacity  of 
the  states  and  localities  to  deal  with  their 
own  educatlon&l  problents 

The  categorical  approach  dates  back  to 
1917  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  but 
It  was  not  until  1958  that  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  established  the  pattern 
for  Federal  aid  to  education.  In  response  to 
Identified  needs  for  strengthened  programs 
In  science,  mathematlca.  and  foreign  lan- 
guages, the  NDEA  established  a  series  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  encourai;e  more  young 
Americana  to  pursue  studies  and  acquire 
skills  In  fields  considered  vital  to  the  national 
defense  In  subsequent  years  a  broader  range 
of  national  educational  needs  were  Identified, 
and  CoiMii;res8  passed  In  rapid  .succession  a 
series  of  .aws  providing  special  help  for  the 
disadvantaged,  for  the  handicapped,  to  train 
more  teachers.  U>  modernize  vocational  and 
technical  education,  and  to  provide  more 
books,    equipment,    and    technology. 

There  Is  no  question  that  these  programs 
have  had  an  enormous  and  t>eneaclal  Im- 
pact on  American  education.  The  question  Is. 
how  long  can  we  continue  to  add  more  cate- 
gories to  the  existing  complex  structure?  The 
US  Office  of  Education  already  administers 
more  ihau  100  categorical  program.*  affecting 
elemeutarv  and  seconda-y  education,  voca- 
tional education,  and  pwi -.secondary  edu- 
cation. Some  of  the  programs  aflfect  each  of 
these  major  areas  at  the  same  time  To  com- 
pllcat*  the  picture  further,  at  least  26  other 
Federal  agencies  also  administer  significant 
categorical  programs  affecting  the  achoola 
and  colleges. 

The  problems  created  by  this  proliferation 
of  programs  are  best  known  to  educators  at 
the  local  level  Suppose  a  school  superin- 
tendent wants  to  upgrade  the  program  at 
an  elementary  school  In  a  low-Income  ares. 
He  could  obtain  Euisistance  under  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  (for  school  districts  with  high  concen- 
trations of  dlaadvanta^ed  cluldreni  .  of  Inno- 
vative pro«{rams) .  and  under  various  parts  of 
several  other  acta  and  titles  coverliig  every- 
thing from  teacher  workshops  to  educational 
research . 

In  theory,  these  laws  offer  the  potential 
for  significant  support  of  the  local  superin- 
tendent's program.  Unfortunately,  however. 
each  categorical  program  requires  a  separate 
application^ — often  to  separate  bureaus  of  the 
OtBce  of  Education.  In  most  cases  interim 
approval  at  the  State  level  is  necessary  S<jma 
pro-ams  require  matching  funds.  Some  only 
ask  an  acxreptable  project  proposal  for  ap- 
proval: others  approve  projects  on  a  highly 
competitive  basis.  And  each  categorical  pro- 
gram has  Its  own  complicated  set  of  regula- 
tions, guidelines   and  reporting  requirements 

These  requirements  make  It  difficult  for 
even  the  most  atflueut  and  best-slatfed  school 
district  III  put  together  a  coherent  package 
of  Federal  assistance.  For  smaller,  poorer  sys- 
tems, the  task  Is  simply  impossible  Just 
keeping  Informed  of  the  arrav  of  programs 
available,  how  to  apply  for  them.  when,  and 
where  has  come  to  t)e  an  impossible  under- 
taking fur  any  local  school  superintendent 
unless   he   has  prufesiiioiial   assistance 

A  recent  eompviter  analynU  has  revealed 
tiie  extent  to  which  OE  pro^ranvi  have  pro- 
liferated: there  are  currently  38  separata 
authorizations  in  support  of  instruction,  37 


In  support  of  low-income  pupils,  and  33  in 
support  of  reading  Instruction  If  these  sepa- 
rate purposes  are  combined  Into  one  broader 
heading — Instruction  of  low-Income  students 
in  reading — there  are  no  fewer  than  13  dif- 
ferent categorical  autharlsstlon.s 

Crowing  problems  with  the  categorical 
approach  to  Federal  aid  are  al.so  increaslngiy 
apparent  at  the  state  level,  where  the  paper- 
work required  Ls  staggering  A  typical  state 
plan  for  a  single  formula  grant  program  is 
several  hund.'-ed  pages  long  tind  t.ikes  thou- 
sands of  man-hours  to  prepare  States  often 
establl.sh  s«>parate  units  to  do  this  work  for 
programs  and  projects  that  are  Federally 
funded  b<»cau»e  of  their  requirements  for 
Individual  auditing  and  reporting  These 
units  and  their  personnel  are  counterparts — 
reproductions  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  units 
thai  admlnl.ster  the  programs  In  the  Office 
of  Educat.oii  They  frequently  work  more 
clf«ely  with  OE  than  with  their  own  ngencies. 
managing  their  Federal  funds  In  Isolation 
from  state  resources  that  are  available  for 
the  .same  purposes — and  Isolated,  too.  from 
other  Federally-assisted  prLigrams  This 
fragmentation  of  cotir<ie.  only  diminishes  the 
poBslblUty  of  comprehensive,  coordinated 
edacalionrtl    planning   at    the   State   level. 

Some  of  the  other  problems  resulting  from 
the  proliferation  of  caleg»)rlcal  programs  may 
seem  ludicrous,  but  they  are  very  real  to 
State  and  local  officials  One  employee  of  a 
State  department  of  education  receives  17 
checks  each  payday,  because  hta  time  Is 
apportioned  among  17  Federally- funded  pro- 
gram.«i  The  monlt<:>rlng  procedures  necessary 
to  assure  that  personnel  and  equipment 
charged  to  one  program  are  not  used  for 
other  purposes  may  make  it  Impotkslble  for  a 
secretary  working  for  one  progam  vo  use  a 
typewriter  purchased  for  another,  or  a  txx>k- 
keeplng  niac'hiue  purchased  with  categorical 
funds  may  remain  Idle  while  other  non- 
Federal  units  of  the  same  office  are  using 
hand  ledgers. 

At  both  the  State  and  local  levels,  paper- 
work Involved  In  project  grant  applications 
aometlniee  results  In  administrative  costs 
that  actually  exceed  the  amoiuit  of  the 
eventual  grant  Furthermore,  t>ecause  there 
Is  no  'need  factor  "  la  the  allotment  formula 
for  most  categorical  programs,  they  actually 
Increase  Inequities  In  the  distribution  of 
Federal  funds — particularly  In  the  ca.se  of 
project  grant  programs  which  favor  prosper- 
ous schotil  districts  which  can  hire  skilled 
proposal  writers,  and  discriminate  against 
poorer  districts  which  cannot.  iThe  sugges- 
tioa  has  been  made,  not  entirely  In  Jest, 
that  project  grants  should  only  be  awarded 
to  those  districts  submitting  the  worst 
applications,  since  they  are  obviously  in 
greater  need  than  their  more  sophisticated 
comjjetltors. ) 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  proliferation  of 
categorical  programs  also  brings  many 
problems.  The  paperwork  generated  at  the 
local  and  State  level  flows  In  to  the  Office 
of  Education,  where  a  great  deal  of  man- 
power Is  assigned  to  reviewing  reports  rec- 
ords, and  plans — an  expenditure  of  man- 
hours  which  Is  largely  wasted,  for  several 
reasons.  First,  most  of  this  work  Is  essentially 
sterile — a  matter  of  checking  to  see  that  all 
Is  In  order  a  bureaucratic  function  which 
the  laws  require,  but  which  adds  little  or 
northing  to  the  content  of  the  paper  serving 
mainly  to  shuffle  It  from  desk  to  desk  and 
contribute  to  a  cumulative  delay  In  proc- 
essing. Second,  the  Information  contained 
In  these  documents  Is  often  of  little  actual 
value  Instead  of  supplying  data  that  can 
be  used  to  evaluate  and  improve  a  State's 
performance,  they  t<X3  frequently  amount  to 
a  fjedestrlan  collection  of  routine  program 
descriptions,  a.s«uraiicea  that  Federal  reqiUre- 
ments  are  being  met.  and  voluminous  gtatls- 
ticB  of  doubtful  worth.  Third,  the  time  re- 
quired to  shuffle  these  documents  reduces 
the  amount  of  time  and  manpower  which  the 


Office  at  Education  might  otherwise  devote  to 
worthwhile  technical  a.sslstance  to  States  and 
Incal  educational  agencies — Just  as  the  time 
preparing  them  reduces  the  capacity  of  State 
officials  to  contribute  to  statewide  planning 
efforts  or  to  work  productively  with  local 
.■»i  liiiol  authorities  to  Improve  educational 
!>n. grams. 

Once  again.  I  would  like  to  make  clear  that 
I  am  not  criticizing  individual  categorical 
pn^irrams.  The  bulk  of  them  have  been  nota- 
lily  .s. -ces-sful  In  achieving  their  uri^'.iial  pur- 
pc>8e  of  stimulating  new  efforts  to  meet  spe- 
cial educational  needs  I  a.«i,stime  that  tliere 
will  always  be  a  need  for  some  categorical 
prohTram.s  there  will  always  t>e  areas  where 
support  Is  deemed  in  the  nation*.  Interest, 
and  new  areas  of  need  are  constantlv  emerg- 
ing  which   require   special    »tlniiila--loi; 

The  point  Is  that  categorical  programs 
simply  cannot  be  permitted  to  grow  Indefi- 
nitely. Once  sp>eclal  need.s  have  been  recog- 
nized at  the  State  and  local  level,  there  Is  no 
sense  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  .States 
continuing  to  sit  as  a  national  school  board, 
telling  States  and  rommuiiltlea  what  they 
should  spend  and  how  such  prograais  should 
be  replaced  by  broader  forms  of  Federal  aid 
Once  areas  of  partlrular  natlona  Interest 
have  been  Identified  and  broad  objectives 
established  In  law,  the  States  and  localities 
shotild  be  encotiraged  to  find  their  own 
means  of  achieving  .stated  national  objectives 
Instead  of  being  circumscribed  by  detailed 
guidelines  and  regulations  which  assume 
that  Washington  knows  best  how  to  deal 
with  problems  which  (It  should  be  apparent) 
must  differ  In  de^ee  and  intensity  from 
State  to  State,  district  to  district,  and  even 
from  school  to  school. 

The  point  Is  that  If  categorical  Federal  aid 
continues  to  proliferate,  it  will  become  n\ore 
and  more  difficult  for  the  fifty  States  to  plan 
and  operate  effective  programs  tailored  to 
their  own  educational  needs  and  problenv? 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  States  need  Fed- 
eral help.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  States 
must  work  together  to  achieve  certain  broad 
national  educational  objectives.  But  there  Is 
Increasing  evidence  that  the  present  struc- 
ture of  Federal  aid  cannot  provide  the  kind 
of  a6Slstaiu:e  that  the  States  can  use  most 
profitably. 

As  categorical  programs  grow  unchecked, 
the  consequences  for  the  States  grow  increas- 
ingly serious.  It  becomes  more  difficult  for 
them  to  put  Federal  money  to  work  where  It 
Is  needed  moet  There  Is  greater  likelihood 
of  duplication  of  effort  and  expenditures  In 
precisely  tlxoee  areas  where  a  State  is  already 
making  an  effort.  There  Is  mounting  waste 
In  the  continuation  of  Federal  funds  for 
popular  programs  which  have  not  adequately 
kept  pace  with  changing  educational  needs. 
There  Is  greater  danger  of  distortion  of  State 
educational  priorities,  and  shortchanging  of 
other  promising  programs  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  Federal  ftmds  available — particularly 
In  the  case  of  programs  which  require  match- 
ing funds. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  why  President 
Nixon  has  proposed  Education  Revenue  Shar- 
ing. After  13  years  of  growth  In  the  number, 
complexity,  and  rigidity  of  Federal  programs, 
guidelines,  and  regulations,  this  Administra- 
tion U  saying  that  it  Is  time  to  reverse  the 
trend.  It  Is  time  to  reduce  the  number  of 
categories,  regulations,  and  guidelines,  time 
to  broaden  and  consolidate  existing  programs, 
eliminate  counterproductive  rigidities,  and 
foster  comprehensive  planning  to  use  Federal 
funds  more  effectively,  placing  greater  re- 
sponsibility on  the  States  and  local  districts 
to  deal  with  their  educational  problems  In 
ways  which  seem  best  to  them  in  the  light  of 
their  own  priorities. 

That  Is  what  Education  Revenue  Sharing 
seeks  to  accomplish  It  would  replace  some  iS 
existing  Federal  formula  grant  programs  In 
the  elementary  and  secondary  field,  and  put 
In  their  place  a  single  program  which  wt-nld 
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automatically  distribute  funds  to  the  States 
by  formula,  to  be  used  for  five  broad  national 
purposes :  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged, 
the  handicapped,  vocational  education  as- 
sistance for  schools  In  Federally -affected 
areas,  and  supporting  educational  materials 
and  services 

In  the  case  of  the  disadvantaged  and  Fed- 
erally-connected pupils  whose  parents  live  on 
Federal  property,  funds  would  pass  directly 
through  to  the  local  educational  agencies  as 
a  matter  of  right  The  rest  of  the  money 
would  go  to  the  States  for  distribution  as  they 
see  fit  Up  to  30  percent  of  funds  for  voca- 
tional education,  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. Federally-connected  children  living 
off  of  Federal  property,  and  supportlnp  serv- 
ices could  be  transferred  to  any  of  the  other 
national  purpose  areas.  If  they  were  deter- 
mined to  be  of  higher  priority  Such  deter- 
minations would  be  made  through  the  de- 
TClopment  of  a  comprehensive  State  plan  for 
use  of  the  Federal  funds  The  plan  would  be 
developed  as  a  result  of  broad  public  debate 
within  the  State,  and  with  the  advice  of  an 
advisory  council  representative  of  the  persons 
served  by  the  Federal  programs  But  the  plan 
would  be  entire! V  the  work  of  the  people  of 
the  State  and  there  would  be  no  reqtilre- 
ment  for  submission  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  approval  Likewise  the  ways  funds 
would  be  used  within  each  of  the  five  natlona! 
purpose  areas  would  be  a  matter  for  determi- 
nation within  the  State  (subject  to  minimal 
necessary  Federal  requirements  for  audltlne 
and  other  assurances  that  the  funds  are  spent 
for  the  purposes  atithorlzedi  Careful  plan- 
ning would  be  facilitated  because  the  Federal 
appropriation  would  come  in  a  lump  stim  one 
year  In  advance  State  and  local  administra- 
tive costs  would  be  reduced  because  much  of 
the  tedious  and  expensive  grant  application 
process  would  be  eliminated 

This  proposal  is.  I  submit,  a  vitally  Impor- 
tant response  to  the  need  for  simplification 
and  rationalization  of  Federal  programs  In 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  The 
need  has  been  Increasingly  clear  In  recent 
years,  and  has  been  recognized  at  all  levels  of 
gOTernment  Over  four  years  ago.  In  Its  land- 
mark Study  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  reported  that  the  growth  of 
enabling  legislation,  and  the  administrative 
policies  required  to  carry  them  out.  were 
creating  Increasing  problems  of  '■confusion, 
delay,  and  unnecessary  paperwork"  for  the 
beneficiaries  TTie  committee  report  declared: 
These  administrative  problems  are  Increas- 
ingly having  another  effect  that  of  greatly 
reducing  the  usefulness  of  Federal  programs 
to  school  districts  .  .  which  are  most  In 
need  of  assistance.  It  Is  apparent  that  .  .  . 
most  of  the  Nation's  school  districts  simply 
do  not  have  the  admlnUtratlvc  staffs  to  cope 
with  the  numerous  applications  and  reports 
required  ,  .  .  A  disturbing  evidence  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  is  the  Increasing 
number  of  .  .  .  large  school  districts  which 
have  employed  full-time  professional  person- 
nel simply  to  keep  track  of  the  numerous 
Federal  programs  and  to  develop  proposals  for 
procuring  Federal  funds. 

The  rationale  for  giving  States  and  locali- 
ties greater  responsibility  In  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  was  succinctly  stated  In  the  same 
1967  study.  In  additional  views  by  Chairman 
Edith  Green  of  Oregon.  Albert  H  Qule  of 
Minnesota,  and  John  N  Erlenborn  of  Illinois: 
In  our  opinion.  It  requires  an  amazing 
amount  of  arrogance  to  assume  that  all  good 
Judgment  and  wl.sdom  re.slde  m  Wa-shlngton 
We  lielleve  that  people  In  our  States — and  all 
States — know  a  great  deal  more  about  their 
problems  and  needs  than  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion In  Washington  or  the  Committees  on 
Education  In  the  Congress  Tlie  problems  are 
different  In  Oregon  than  In  New  York:  the 
problems  are  different  In  Illinois  than  they 
are  In  California  and  different  in  Minnesota 
than  they  are  In   Arizona    Each  Slate  is  In 


the    best    poaltion    to    determine    Its    own 
priorities. 

Yet.  for  a  proposal  as  far-reaching  as  Edu- 
cation Revenue  Sharing,  there  has  been  sur- 
prisingly little  discussion  since  the  Admin- 
istration's bill  was  sent  to  the  Hill  In  April 
Hearings  have  not  yet  been  scheduled  by  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees  Some 
of  the  principal  national  associations  have 
endorsed  the  concept  of  program  consolida- 
tion, but  there  has  t>een  no  concerted  effort 
to  obtain  congressional  action 

In  one  respect,  this  lack  of  response  has 
been  understandable  The  education  com- 
munity has  been  preoccupied  with  critical 
fiscal  problems  On  the  Hill,  this  has  meant 
concentrating  on  the  annual  appropriations 
cycle  which  has  Just  produced  a  record  Fed- 
eral budget  for  education.  Outside  of  Wash- 
ington. It  has  meant  urgent  appeals  to  State 
legislatures — and  In  some  cases,  early  school 
closings. 

At  a  time  when  educators  are  so  pressed 
for  additional  funds,  they  may  find  It  hard 
to  generate  enthusiasm  for  reforms  which 
do  not  necessarily  provide  substantially  In- 
creased Federal  aid — even  reforms  as  Impor- 
tant as  Education  Revenue  Sharing  would 
produce  In  fact,  their  Initial  reactions  raise 
a  suspicion  that  the  education  community 
does  not  yet  appreciate  the  full  significance 
of   this   proposal   for   American   education. 

One  reaction  has  been  to  dismiss  the  bill 
"because  It  doesn't  have  enough  money  in 
it.  "  This  Is  pure  misunderstanding,  because 
there  isn't  any  money  In  Education  Revenue 
Sharing  In  the  first  place:  the  bill  authorizes 
only  such  sums  as  Congress  appropriates  It 
Is  true  that  there  Is  a  »3  billion  price  tag 
associated  with  the  proposal  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  but  this  is  simply  the  sum  to- 
tal of  the  requested  amounts  for  the  33  for- 
mula grant  programs  proposed  for  consolida- 
tion, plus  an  additional  »200  million  for 
growth  Therefore  It  Is  not  accurate  to  say 
that  there  Isn't  enough  money  In  It.'  since 
the  amount  would  In  any  case  be  a  function 
of  the  annual  appropriations  process,  not 
the  authorization  bill. 

Another  reaction  Is  to  raise  the  question: 
"are  the  States  capable  of  spending  the  funds 
responsibly?  '  This  question  must  be  dis- 
missed as  either  sheer  arr<5gance  or  rank 
hypocrisy.  The  States  and  local  districts  are 
currently  spending  93 "^"r  of  all  funds  for  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
It  Is  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  they  are  some- 
how unfit  to  spend  any  of  the  T",  put  up  by 
the  Federal  government  If  we  acknowledge 
that  some  States  will  spend  the  money  more 
wisely  than  others,  we  must  also  ask  how  any 
Stale  can  t)e  expected  to  be  fully  resp^onslble, 
as  long  as  Federal  programs  deny  them  full 
responsibility. 

Still  another  reaction  is  that  "present  pro- 
grams would  be  more  effective  if  they  were 
ftilly  funded,  and  then  there  would  be  no 
need  for  Fxlucatlon  Revenue  Sharing"  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  attractive— and  the  most 
dangerous— of  the  arguments  against  tie 
proposal  This  viewpoint  deliberately  ignores 
the  obvious  complexities  and  difficulties 
which  Federal  categorical  programs  already 
pose  for  schoolmen  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  To  fund  all  Federal  education  programs 
to  the  limit  of  their  current  authorizations 
would  approximately  double  the  present  level 
of  Federal  assistance — but  this  would  be  a 
massive  waste  of  funds,  because  the  pro- 
grams In  all  their  variety  were  never  designed 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  approach  to  cur- 
rent educational  needs  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  Rather,  they  reflect  the  accumulated 
priorities  of  prevlovis  decades  Their  expan- 
sion would  enlarge  the  Inequities  that  al- 
ready exist:  it  would  net  direct  proportion- 
ately greater  resources  to  area*  of  greatest 
need.  It  would  provide  no  Incentives  for  re- 
form of  State  and  local  revenue  systems — in 
short.  It  would  not  deal  effectively  with  Uie 
fiscal  problems  of  the  schools. 
Full  funding  of  aU  existing  legislative  au- 


thorities would  not  only  be  bad  public  policy. 
It  would  enormously  Increase  the  problems  of 
reporting,  auditing,  and  conforming  to  Fed- 
eral regulations  which  already  loom  so  large 
for  the  States  and  localities  Full  funding  if 
achieved,  would  not  eliminate  the  need  for 
Education  Revenue  Sharing,  but  would  make 
It  an  urgent  necessity  to  save  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  system  from  stran- 
gtilatlon  by  Federal  red  tape. 

There  are  other  crltlclBlms  of  the  bill,  but 
they  are  mostly  matters  of  detail:  Issues 
which  should  be  reUtlvely  easy  to  resolve  If 
there  Is  a  determination  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  proposal  The  specifics  are  not 
set  In  concrete  they  represent  a  first  at- 
tempt to  embody  an  lmp«-tant  concept  In 
legislative  language.  We  expect  Congress  to 
amend  arid  Improve  our  language  as  It  shapes 
the  final  law.  and  we  are  prepared  to  work  in 
full  cooperation  to  this  end 

The  details,  at  this  point,  are  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  concept  Of  overriding  im- 
portance is  the  determination  that  greater 
authority  and  responslbUlty  must  be  placed 
where  It  belongs,  in  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments That  is  the  essence  of  the  New 
American  Revolution  which  the  President 
called  for  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
last  January:  "a  peaceful  revolution  In  which 
power  (is)  turned  back  to  the  people — in 
which  government  at  all  levels  i  Is )  refreshed 
and  renewed,  and  made  truly  resporislve." 


SICKLE  CELL  ANEML\ 
Mr  PEAFISON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Joining  some  30  Senators  in  cospon- 
soruig  S.  2676,  the  National  Sickle  Cell 
Anemia  Prevention  Act.  Thi£  legislation 
provides  long-needed  fimding  for  efforts 
to  eradicate  this  tragic  disease.  The 
deadly  effects  of  the  disease  are  k.no\^-n 
to  most  of  us.  According  to  the  Founda- 
tion for  Research  and  Education  in 
Siclde  Cell  En.sease.  one  in  10  black  Amer- 
icans carries  the  sickle  ceil  trait.  Neither 
muscular  dystrophy,  nor  cystic  flbi-osts, 
nor  hemophelia,  nor  diabetes  can  match 
this  frightening  sUtistic.  Moreover,  since 
the  trait  is  often  unknowTi  to  its  earner, 
an  individual  often  must  be  educated 
both  on  the  nature  of  the  disease,  as  well 
as  instructed  on  the  availabihty  of  tests 
and  medical  treatment 

The  provision  of  this  bill  prouding  $25 
million  for  voltuiUry  sickle  cell  anemia 
sci-eemng  and  coimseling  programs  is  of 
particular  interest  to  me.  By  channeling 
funds  to  local  groups  who  are  famihar 
with  their  own  communities,  the  prob- 
lems of  ignorance  and  fear  may  be  at- 
tacked by  those  with  whom  the  indi- 
vidiuil  may  most  easily  communicate  For 
example,  this  type  of  operation  has  been 
undertaken  by  "Project  Together."  a  vol- 
unteer group  of  black  students  at  Wichita 
State  University  in  Kansas. 

Organized  and  directed  by  the  students 
themselves,  this  organization  has  been 
in  operation  since  May  1971  At  that  time. 
396  students  were  tested  for  the  blood 
disease  on  campus  From  this  small  be- 
ginning, the  organization  ha:  expanded 
its  operation  to  cover  a  large  portion  of 
the  WichlU  black  community. 

■Working  with  a  limited  budget,  the 
project  first  contacted  3.045  citizens  at 
their  homes  and  explained  the  nature  of 
the  disease  Outreach  workers  made 
home  visits,  distributed  pamphlets,  coun- 
seled with  residents,  conducted  public 
meetings,  appeared  on  television,  par- 
ticipated in  panel  discussions,  and  at- 
tempted in  all  possible  ways  to  establish 
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sickle  cell  anemia  counseling  as  a  com- 
munity priority. 

Subsequent  screeenlng  clinics  were 
held  last  August.  Of  1,07C  residents  par- 
ticipating in  the  clinic,  10  percent  ex- 
hibited the  sickle  cell  trait,  a  figure 
closely  paralleling  the  national  average 
In  addition,  a  second  campus  test  has 
been  planned  in  order  to  test  new  and 
transfer  students 

Mr  President,  activities  by  groups 
such  as  "Project  Together"  dispel  many 
of  the  prevailmg  notions  about  our  youth 
on  campus  Moreover,  they  indicate  that 
there  are  orguntzations  now  in  existence. 
limited  only  by  the  availability  of  funds, 
who  are  ready  to  volunteer  their  services 
to  the  fight  against  sickle  cell  anemia. 

I  personally  believe  that  we  m  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  remiss  not  lo  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  make  tiiese  prelimi- 
nary efforts  a  total  success. 


THE  LATE  FORMER  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  DEAN  G.  ACHESON 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  Presrldent.  I  wLsh  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory'  of  former 
Secretary  of  State  IJean  G  Acheson — a 
man  whom  history  most  certamly  will 
judge  as  having  few  equals. 

Congress  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
mourn  the  passing  of  Dean  Arheson.  for 
no  one  Individual  has  had  a  greater  im- 
pact on  our  role  in  international  affairs 
than  this  man.  Mr  Acheson  possessed  a 
rare  intellect  and  a  profound  .seruse  of 
devotion  to  hi.s  counti-y  lie  alway.s  re- 
sponded when  called  upon  to  serve  the 
Nation. 

Murrey  Marder.  in  last  Wednesday's 
edition  of  the  Wa^shington  Post,  stated: 

No  aian  merits  more  the  Ulle  of  archlt«ct 
for  Uie  sudden,  massively  activist  role  of 
the  United  States  In  world  sitTalrs  from  1945 
onward   than    Denn    .\chefoin 

It  Is  a  measure  of  the  durability  of  Mr 
Ache«on'»  impact  on  American  life  that  no 
President  wrould  lightly  cx)n«ider  changing. 
even  now.  what  Mr  Acheson  was  so  Instru- 
mental In  creailng  then,  especially  In  Eu- 
r<;>pe  For  Mr  Ach«8on  was  the  creator,  more 
tlTan  any  other  single  man.  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance,  which  began  the  poet -World  War 
II  reconstruction  of  Western  Europe  and 
built  on  that  base  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
OrgHnlzatlon  for  the  •containment"  of 
Soviet  CXmiinuuiam. 

In  a  world  plagued  by  Instability  since 
the  beginning  of  man.  Dean  Acheson 
realized  the  dangers  Inherent  in  our  re- 
turning to  an  isolationist  stance  after  the 
conflagration  of  World  War  11  He  real- 
ized that  having  attained  the  status  of 
the  worlds  leading  power  the  United 
States  had  to  thereby  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities inherent  with  that  power  In 
order  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  future 
holocausts 

Dean  Acheson 's  contributions  to  world 
stability  were  many,  including  the  fash- 
ioning of  NATO,  the  foreign  arms  aid 
program,  and  the  economic  recovery  of  a 
bleeding  and  broken  postwar  Europe. 

Wrote  WilUam  S.  White  in  last  Satur- 
day's Washington  Post: 

TTiere  was  the  American  Intervention  to 
save  South  Korea — the  flrst  plain,  honeat. 
Infinitely  courageous  and  appalling  danger- 
ous appUcatton  of  that  "collective  security" 
about  wtjlcli  moct  of  the  non-Communist 


world    was   content   only   to   tallc    and    talk 

There  was  the  Berlin  airlift — and  so  on  and 
on  and  on. 

E>en  after  Acheson  left  his  position  as 
Secretary  of  State  in  1953,  his  Judgments 
were  held  in  such  high  esteem  that  Pres- 
idents Keruiedy.  Johnson,  and  Nixon 
called  upon  him  for  advice  m  times  of 
crisis 

Dean  .Acheson  will  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  Secre- 
taries of  State,  and  deservedly  so  A 
-statesman  of  tiie  lughest  order,  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  in  which  Europeans  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  held  Dean 
Acheson  probably  has  done  more  to  con- 
tribute to  global  cooperation  in  solvmg 
mutual  problems  than  a  multitude  of 
oilier  factors 

It  IS,  therefore,  witii  a  aenke  of  regret 
that  we  must  mark  the  passing  of  Dean 
Acheson  Pew  men  attain  the  heights  of 
greatness  which  were  characteristic  of 
this  man.  This  Nation  has  suffered  a 
great  loss,  but  nevertheless  remains  en- 
riched by  the  fortune  of  Dean  Acheson'.'; 
public  service  and  actuevements. 


ONE  MANAGEMENT  JOB  THAT 
CANNOT  BE  DELEGATED"— AD- 
DRESS BY  HERBERT  P  PATTER- 
SON 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unaniinou.s  consent  to  have  pnnted  in 
the  Record  another  of  the  .series  of  im- 
portant tieclarations  by  enlishtoned  U.S. 
business  leaders,  tliis  one  an  address  by 
Herbert  P.  Patterson,  president  of  the 
Ohase  Manhattan  Bank,  before  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association.  In 
New  York,  on  September  22.  1971 

There  bem^  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One   Mawaoement   Job   7  hat   Cannot  Be 
Dii-E«;\r«;!> 

I  am  very  pleased  to  lia\e  this  op(X)rtunlty 
of  appearing  at  your  Ponim  and  am  gratified 
that  you  preferred  listening  to  me  rather 
than  ."strc'lling  ihrough  the  park  on  this  lajit 
day  of  summer 

Lake  meet  of  yfni.  I  look  forward  to  the 
summer  months  as  a  time  to  catch  up  on 
my  reading.  However.  I  rv>w  look  t)*ck  in 
dismay  at  the  relatively  few  books  and  arti- 
cles I  have  managed  to  rend  thoroughly 

I  did  And  one  article  eapeolally  provoca- 
tive. It  appeared  In  tb«  July-August  Issue 
of  The  Harvard  Business  Review  under  the 
Intriguing  title  "The  3.>unds  of  Execinlve 
Silence  " 

Those  of  you  who  read  it  will  recall  that 
author  Norman  Adler  points  out  th«.t  the 
stridency  of  both  the  radical  left  and  the 
radical  right  Is  on  the  upsurge  The  aca- 
demic community  has  become  Increasingly 
vocal;  politicians  at  all  levels  of  government 
are  rarely  at  a  loas  for  words  on  any  subject; 
yet  from  most  cjorporate  executives  comes 
only  silence. 

The  author  deplores  what  he  calls  "this 
self-imposed  Intellectual  and  social  celi- 
bacy '  ard  he  argvies  that  businessmen 
make  a  -ierlousi  mistake  In  shunning  the 
na'imial  r.ebftte  on  vital  economic  and  -xxrlal 
l.^sues— issues  that  are  lncrea.«lngly  deter- 
mining the  well-being  ct  out  onintry  and 
the  conduct   of  our   business  enterprises 

Mr  Adler  pleads  his  case  as  a  lawyer  and 
former  corporate  executive  concerned  with 
the  broad  role  of  boslnesa  In  cmr  society 
My  own  Interest  In  ths  subject  derives  from 
my  personal   experiences  over  the  past   two 


years  in  broadening  my  contacts  with  gov- 
erument  officials   In   Wai>hlugtoii   wliksre   the 

executive  silence  '  is  often  deaXealng. 
FV>r  a  few  minutes  this  afteruooo.  I'd  like 
to  draw  un  th«se  experiences  and  share  with 
yo>u  some  thoughts  about  the  Increasing  need 
in  mure  coiistnicilve  diai04;ue  between  bual- 
uessmeu  and  government  ofllclal.s;  the  means 
for  accomplishing  this,  aiul  the  benefits  that 
can  t>e  realized  from  it. 

As  :or  the  need.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  we 
have  to  do  Is  lcn>k  ar^^und  us  We  see  fully  a.1 
many  decisions  being  made  on  the  future  of 
business  and  tMuikliig  In  the  halls  oif  Oua- 
Krees  these  days  as  In  corporate  board  roocns. 
legislation  on  auto  safety,  air  and  w»ter  pol- 
;utlon  packa^lni}  requirements,  cli>;aa^>tte  ad- 
vertising and  other  Issues  has  had  a  profound 
Impact  L>n  scv>res  of  butunesbes. 

What  Cung.-esa  and  the  Execut.ve  Branch 
do  over  the  next  several  months  in  imple* 
menting  I>realdent  Nixon's  profjosals  may 
poB.iibly  shape  our  national  economy  foe 
years  to  oom«. 

I  might  say.  pa,ren.theucally,  that — given 
the  drift  of  Inflation  and  the  drain  on  our 
dollar  reeerves— I  feel  the  President  had  Uttie 
rhoice  except  to  act  as  he  did  In  U>e  emer- 
gency But  It  Is  well  to  reoogniae  that  th« 
!4tepe  he  has  taken  In  Phase  One  will  not,  Ui 
themselves,  solve  our  eoi;)nojulc  probleoos. 
I'hey  will  do  no  more  than  provide  a  breather 
for  the  ciiuntry.  s*j  u  can  deal  mere  forcibly 
with  the  fundamental  oauses  of  its  eootuxnlc 
malaise  Because  oofvtrx>U — «uid  none  ckf  us 
like  tham — Inevtuibly  and  rather  quickly  loss 
'  lieir  efTeotlvenecss.  they  aj-e  seldom  a  satisfac- 
•-iiry  solution  for  the  longer  run. 

Ultimately,  cooperation  is  the  key  cooper- 
ation abrouxl.  among  the  leading  currency 
nations  of  the  world  and  cooperation  at  home 
ikmoiig  labor.  bu.'Uness  and  government. 
Those  ..f  yi>u  who  must  c«>mpeite  reffularly 
against  the  Japanese  have  some  idea  of  what 
the  labor-businesB-govemment  triad  can  ac- 
complish throug'h  cooperation. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  somewhat  naive. 
I  d  also  like  lo  suggest  closer  cooperaXlon 
ijetween  the  major  political  parties  In  curb- 
ing inflation.  Bipartisanship  In  this  area  Is, 
I  know,  always  easy  to  talk  about  and  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  'Vet  that's  wruit  peof>le 
used  to  say  about  our  (xstwar  fc*»lgn  policy 
xintll  a  determined  band,  led  ty  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg.  showed  that  cooperation 
was  p^wslble  In  bringing  to  fniltloo  the 
MarHh.^11  Plan  and  the  Atlantic  Pact.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  need  for  a  similar  btptarttaan 
approach  to  Inflation  control  is  presently 
urgent  and  may  determine  America's  eoc- 
nomtc  f.tte  In  the  Seventies  and  even  beyond. 
It  Is  simply  not  possible  to  plan  the  course 
of  an  economy  as  Ta.st  And  complicated  as 
ours  within  a  two-year  election  cvcle. 

Some  of  the  main  hazards  facing  the  econ- 
omy In  the  decade  ahead  are  governmental. 
As  Fortune  Magazine  pointed  out  recently, 
the  L' S  cannot  have  a  contlnulr.g  healthy 
economy  unless  it  Improves  the  quality  of  Its 
government  If  we  In  business  wa.it  to  pro- 
mote this  Improvement  and  have  a  voice  in 
the  decision-making  process,  we  must  come 
to  know  government  officials  and  keep  our 
point  of  view  constantly  before  them.  Just  as 
labor  and  other  segments  of  society  are 
doing 

So   much,    then,   for   the    need 

What  are  the  best  mea.is  of  meeting  this 
need? 

Surely  bu.slness  associations  such  as  Com- 
merce and  Industry  perform  an  indispen- 
sable role  In  furthering  better  communlca- 
tlorks  between  businessmen  and  government 
oOclals  They  can  be  highly  effective  In  han- 
dling broad  problems  that  may  extend  well 
beyond  the  reach  of  Individual  companies 

But  business  associations  don't  relieve  the 
executive  of  his  own  personal  rosponalbtlltles 
111  the  government  relations  area.  The  time 
LB  long  past  when  top  executives  oould  rely 
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entirely  on  other*  to  do  their  work  of  com- 
municaUng    with   government. 

This  Is  a  Job  that's  become  too  Important 
for  top  management  to  delegate.  It  has  be- 
come a  do-U-yourself  project.  ITie  executive 
himself  c&u  be  far  more  effeotlve  In  present- 
ing his  company's  views  on  major  issues  than 
anyone   else   can   on   his   behalf 

During  the  past  two  years,  as  I  Indicated 
earlier.  Ive  tned  to  practice  what  I  preach 
by  going  to  Washington  every  few  weeks 
to  talk  with  Senators  Congressmen  and  other 
government  official.'^ 

Wa.'^hlngton  has  been  described  as  a  mar- 
velous blend  of  southern  pmrlency  and  north- 
ern hosplUllty  Commuting  to  there  mav  not 
t)e  everyone's  Idea  of  fun  Nonetheless.  It  1,~ 
the  "Headquarters  City"  of  the  world's,  big- 
gest borrower,  biggest  lender  and  biggest 
spender  .  .  a  "Headquarters  City'  where  each 
day  decisions  are  made  which  profoundly 
affect  our  bttslness  and  personal  lives 

Moving  around  Capitol  Hill  and  calling  on 
Federal  agencies  In  downtown  Washington  Is 
the  best  way  I  know  of  getting  a  "feel"  for 
which  Issues  are  primary  and  which  are 
secondary.  No  matter  how  many  "conllden- 
tlal"  reports  an  executive  reads,  the  only 
way  he  can  absorb  the  mood  of  Washington 
Is  to  be  on  the  scene  Legislators  have  a  pret- 
ty good  grasp  of  public  opinion,  and  today's 
vocal  public  opinion  has  an  amazing  way  of 
becoming  tomorrow's  legislation 

I've  spoken  with  some  businessmen  who 
acknowledge  franltly  that  they  are  timid 
about  calling  on  their  Congressmen  or  testi- 
fying at  Coi^resslonal  hearings.  I  mtist  con- 
fess that  I  myself  .started  out  with  some 
trepidation,  if  only  because  the  prime  rate 
was  then  at  IW  highest  level  since  the  Civil 
War!  In  fact,  my  associates  wouldn't  even 
let  me  call  on  Congressman  Wright  Patman 
until    my    third    visit  I 

However,  the  reception  has  always  been 
cordial  and  the  conversation  pleasant.  You 
may  have  to  cool  your  heels  while  a  Con- 
gressman shuttles  over  to  the  Capitol  to  Cflst 
a  vote,  or  has  his  picture  twken  on  the  stepe 
with  a  visiting  4H  Club  from  back  home,  but 
most  lawmakers  do  welcome  visits  from  con- 
cerned businessmen 

A  California  Congressman  explained  to  me 
one  reason  why.  ' We  c€Ui  read  a  bill."  he 
said,  "ajid  not  see  that  It's  going  to  hit  a 
certain  Industry  You  people  know  Imme- 
diately that  It  would  have  an  effect  on  your 
particular  business  or  your  community 
That's  when  you  should  gtn,  on  the  phone 
or  write  a  letter,  or,  better,  come  down  to 
Washington." 

As  you  know,  members  of  our  New  York 
Congressional  delegation  all  have  offices  right 
here  In  the  area  as  well  as  In  Washington, 
so  you  can  often  find  them  m  town  on  Mon- 
days and  Fridays  when  they  are  home  mend- 
ing fences. 

Well,  you  nmy  ask.  why  would  a  Congress- 
man want  to  see  me?  What  have  I  got  to 
offer  him? 

For  one  thing,  you  have  Information — or 
ready  access  to  It — and  that's  an  extremely 
valuable  commodity  In  Congressional  circles 
Too  many  businessmen  asstime  that  legis- 
lators are  experts  on  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject. That's  an  obvious  physical  Impossi- 
bility. a.s  the  le^slators  themselves  are  the 
first  to  admit  After  all  more  than  15,000 
bills  and  resolutions  have  been  Introduced 
In  Congress  Just  since  January  The  average 
Congressman's  researc-h  facilities  are  con- 
siderably limited,  so  he's  more  than  glad  to 
have  information  that  will  help  him  do  a 
more  efficient  Job 

For  example.  I  found  one  Congressman 
who  was  deeply  Interested  In  the  varlotia 
options  open  for  funding  public  education, 
and  our  eooocnnlsts  at  the  bank  provld.ed 
him  ■with  a  cost-benefit  analysis.  A  Congres- 
sionaj  Committee  wanted  to  know  how  many 
new  manufacturing  plants  had  been  denied 
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natural  gas  servicing  over  the  past  few  years, 
and  our  Energy  EMvlslon  was  able  to  come 
up  with  the  answer  During  one  motvetary 
crisis,  a  Congressman  wanted  to  explain  to 
his  constituents  what  was  going  on,  so  1 
agreed  to  appear  as  "guest  panelist  on  his 
local  television  program. 

Admittedly,  tiiese  are  areas  that  a  bank 
would  be  likely  to  have  more  background 
on  than  other  businesses  But  if  you  take 
a  hard  look  at  your  own  field,  the  chances 
are  you  11  find  many  information  sources 
that  could  prove  very  helpful  to  Congress- 
men and.  at  the  same  time,  provide  a  meaais 
of  closer  comniunlL-ation. 

As  Senators  and  Kepresenta lives  are  favor- 
ably impressed  when  busines.smen  do  take 
the  time  to  plead  their  case  personally,  the 
benefits   can    k>e   well    worth   the  effort. 

Ihis  point  "Jtas  underscored  a  few  weeks 
ago  during  the  Congressional  inquiry  Into 
the  Lockheed  case  'When  Chairman  Wright 
Patman  opened  hearings  on  the  legislation, 
no  fewer  than  twenty-four  bankers  appeared 
to  testify.  Mr  Patman  Insisted  that  we  give 
our  name,  rank  and  serial  number  Virtually 
every  man  at  the  witness  table  was  Chairman 
or  President  of  his  particular  bank.  Many 
Committee  members  commented  approvingly 
on  the  wUUngness  of  senior  executives  to 
participate  In  the  hearings  themselves  rather 
than  delegating  the  task 

Another  recent  Illustration  of  the  benefits 
of  personal  contact  Involved  the  issue  of  In- 
terlocking directorates,  a  favorite  target  of 
corporate  critics  these  days  The  current 
best-seller,  America.  Ino  ."  suggesU  that  a 
handful  of  corporations,  Interlocked  with 
large  banks  and  Insurance  companies,  con- 
trol our  pocketbook,  our  environment,  our 
health  and  safety— and— through  political 
contributions — even  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment 

Such  extravagant  charges  and  the  legisla- 
tive proposals  growing  out  of  them  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  interlocking  direc- 
torates are  Inherently  evil  and  automatically 
Imply  the  passing  of  "Inside  Information" 
One  section  of  the  so-called  Bank  Reform 
Act  would  have  made  it  virtually  impossible 
for  commercial  banks  like  ours  to  attract 
outside  businessmen  to  serve  on  Boards  of 
Directors. 

The  t>anklng  community  pointed  out  that, 
under  the  bill  "we  would  have  Boards  re- 
stricted largely  to  retired  individuals  and 
inside  directors  By  the  very  nature  of  their 
positions,  the  latter  would  be  subordinate 
to  the  Chairman,  so  he  d  have  no  real  ac- 
countability Many  Congressmen  saw  the 
validity  of  this  argument,  and  these  fea- 
tures have  now  been  modified  considerably 
In   the  latest   leglslaUve  draft 

However,  the  benefits  of  Washington  liai- 
son work  should  not  be  Judged  solely  by 
the  succees  or  failure  of  one  piece  of  legis- 
lation, but  by  the  opportunity  It  affords  to 
get  your  story  across  on  a  sustained  basis 
It  ts  Important — In  fact  Imperative— to  rein- 
force the  dialogue  between  business  and 
government,  especially  when  you  are  not  ask- 
ing for  any  favorable  consideration  In  that 
way  the  communications  channels  will  be 
open  for  the  Inevitable  occasions  when  you 
want  a  Congressman  to  support  your  posi- 
tion 

Now  obviously  nobody  becomes  an  expert 
on  Washington  in  two  years  and  I  am  no 
exception,  but  on  the  basis  of  what  I've 
learned  so  far  I  would  offer  two  concluding 
suggestions 

One  Is  that  bu-slnessmen  are  likely  to  fare 
belter  on  Capitol  Hill  If  they  state  positively 
what  they  are  for  rather  than  harping 
everlastingly  on  what   they  are  against 

If  you  approach  a  Congressman  with  con- 
structive suggestions  you  are  likely  to  get  a 
much  more  receptive  hearing.  Particularly 
is  this  true  If  yon  call  on  him  WhUe  a  bUl 
is  In  the  formative  stAges.  when  changes  can 
easllv  be  made. 


On  two  occasions  recently,  once  In  Wash- 
ington and  once  In  New  York,  Congressmen 
have  discussed  with  me  their  Initial  thoughts 
on  a  piece  of  legislation  and  asked  for  com- 
ments and  even  language  for  the  proposed 
bill  On  other  occasions  our  bank  has  worked 
closely  with  the  Executive  Branch  to  provide 
ideas  on  implementing  Congressional  action. 

Several  Congressmen  have  complained  to 
me  that  one  of  the  most  common  mistakes 
businessmen  make  is  to  wait  until  the  last 
minute  and  then  try  to  summon  them  off 
the  House  floor  to  talk  Just  before  the  final 
vote  Legislators  resent  this — and  I  suspect 
you  and  I  would,  too.  If  we  were  In  their 
place. 

The  only  thing  worse  Is  to  say  nothing  at 
all  during  the  weeks  a  bill  Is  up  for  com- 
mittee hearings  and  debate,  then  "write  your 
Congressman  a  brusque  letter  of  complaint. 
More  than  one  Congressman  has  noted  rue- 
fully that  after  having  voted  'Yea'  on  a 
measure  on  which  his  pre-vote  mail  had  been 
running  5  to  1  in  favor — he  finds  that  the 
post-vote  mall  abusing  him.  for  his  stand 
outnumbers  the  letters  of  thanks  by  10  to  1! 

My  second  and  final  suggestion,  is  that 
businessmen  should  be  prepared  and  wUllng 
to  speak  out  on  social  as  well  as  economic 
Issues 

One  Congressman  put  It  this  way  "The 
only  time  I  sec  or  hestr  from  busines.smen  is 
when  there  Is  talk  of  raising  taxes  or  lowering 
tanfTs  Id  like  to  see  s^me  of  them  when 
we  "re  debating  significant  social  issues  that 
mav  not  affect  them  directly,  but  will  have 
a  much  greater  indirect  impact  on  their 
btisinosses,   as   well   as   their   personal    lives   ' 

Business  executives  usually  don't  get 
where  thev  are  unless  they  are  highly  able, 
analvtlcal'  and  articulate  about  business 
matters  Why  not  then  app'.y  these  same 
qualities  to  the  world  of  social  and  political 
activity''  T^ie  alternative  may  be  further 
waves  Of  restrictive  legisisuon  and  further 
shifts  of  initiative  from  the  private  to  the 
public   sector 

In  summary.  1  am  utterly  convinced  that 
we  need  more  activlsU  in  the  top  ranks  of 
our  bu.slness  community— heads  of  corpora- 
tl,.nE  who  are  wUlIng  to  go  to  Headquarters 
City"  and  become  fjersonaliy  Involved  thus 
replacing  "executive  silence"  with  raised 
executive  voices  on  the  great  issues  of  the 
dav 


NEW   ROLE  OF  COAL 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  Dr.  George 
Richard  Hill,  dean  of  the  CoUege  of 
Mines  and  Mineral  Industries  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  recently  delivered  a 
paper" entitled  '  Coals  Ne«'  Roles  '  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  text 
be  printed  in  the  RrcoRo  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  lemarks. 

Dr,  Hill  and  a  most  competent  and 
able  staff  at  the  University  of  Utah  have 
been  doing  research  on  coal  and  fossil 
fuels  that  is  of  great  significance  His 
paper  is  a  ven.  valuable  contribution  to 
the  htcrature  on  this  highly  important 
subject. 

In  view  of  impending  energy  shortages, 
the  Minerals.  Materials,  and  Fuels  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  a  member, 
has  been  deeply  concerned  with  this 
problem  and  has  held  a  number  of  hear- 
ings on  energy  problems.  I,  therefore, 
welcome  this  contribuUcm  of  Dr  Hill,  and 
I  commend  it  for  the  reading  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objectlcais,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcord. 
as  follows : 
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Coal's  Nrw  Rolks 
(By  George  Rloh&rd  Hill) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  It  la  with  under- 
standable satLsfactlon  that  I  accept  the 
Storch  Award — not  for  myself  really  but  for 
our  entire  (XXkl  research  team  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ut*h. 

Drs.  Wendell  Wiser.  Larry  Anderson.  Ralph 
Wood,  ShAlk  Qader.  David  Bodily  and  Alex 
Oblad  and  our  graduate  students  have 
iiM>unted  a  creditable  efffwt  which  has  re- 
sulted In  many  siguJflcai;t  contributions  over 
the  past  ten  yeexs. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  developments 
will  be  reviewed  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
paper  which  I  have  entitled  Coals  New 
Roles'. 

This  paper  will  first  review  the  overall 
energy  picture  In  the  United  States  and  will 
analyze  some  of  the  major  economic  factors 
which  wUl  determine  coal's  role  In  that  pic- 
ture. 'STou  will  recognize  the  contributions 
of  m&ny  Individuals  and  groups  In  the  data 
assembled  for  this  evaluation. 

ENERGY     DEMAND    PREDICTIONS 

The  exponential  Increase  In  world  popula- 
tkm  and  In  the  accompanying  demand  for 
•IMrgy  and  for  the  conveniences  of  our  mod- 
em age  have  brought  a  realization  to  all 
Of  us  concerned  with  the  fossil  fuels  and 
nuclear  energy — that  an  all  out  effort  will  tie 
required  by  each  group  working  with  all  of 
the  energy  sources  t<5  meet  the  burgeoning 
demajids.  In  earlier  times  as  interest  waxed 
and  then  waned  In  coal  research  and  develop- 
ment, coal  stood  alone  against  the  field  ThU 
Is  no  longer  true  Economics,  technical  feasi- 
bility and.  unfortunately.  polltli?al  decisions 
must  all  be  considered  as  we  strive  for  the 
best  utilization  of  all  of  our  energy  and  fuel 
resources. 

If  we  plot  the  annual  energy  con.sumptlon 
In  Q  per  year.  (Q  being  lO'--  Biu'.s  or  2  93  • 
lO"  kilowatt  hours  I  versus  time  on  a  thou- 
sand year  scale  we  observe  that  the  world 
foosU  fuel  consumption  really  began  to  be 
•IgnLflcant  about  the  16th  century  The  ex- 
ponential curve  rises  nearly  vertically  In  our 
own  time  and  wUl  probably  maximize  at 
about  0  17  Q  per  year  after  which  time  It 
must  Inevitably  decline  due  Ui  the  finite 
quantity  of  fossil  fuels  eo^nomlcally  recover- 
able from  the  earths  crust.  The  maximum 
power  production  from  fossil  fuels  will  be  of 
the  order  of  5  •  10"  kilowatt  hours  year  It 
will  be  achieved  probably  by  the  year  2100. 

This  bell -shaped  curve  is  characteristic  of 
the  production  of  oil  fn>m  a  particular  oil 
field  or  for  any  other  raw  material  of  limited 
availability  To  predict  such  a  curve  the  total 
amount  of  oil  or  other  material  must  be 
known  and  is  blocked  off  in  a  rectangular 
block  on  a  plot  of  quantity  consumed  versus 
time.  Several  trial  bell -shaped  curves  au-e 
drawn  through  the  rectangle  utilizing  the 
known  data  of  rate  of  consumption  The 
condition  that  allows  the  curve  to  be  drawn 
with  some  precision  is  that  the  quantity  of 
oil  reserve  excluded  above  the  curve  as  It 
intersects  the  rectangle  must  equal  the  quan- 
tity Included  under  the  curve  outside  the 
area  of  the  rectangle  The  accuracy  of  the 
prediction  depends  of  course  upon  the  accu- 
racy with  which  the  tot«l  quantity  of  oil  ia 
known. 

Predictions  of  population  increase,  or  of 
the  denuind  for  oil  or  coal  or  energy  have 
almost  always  erred  In  the  direction  of  being 
too  conservative  Ptor  example  a  plot  of  the 
papulation  of  the  United  States  versxis  time, 
baaed  on  data  thro\igh  1930,  predicted  that 
the  curve  would  be  an  S-shaped  curve  with 
an  vipper  limit  of  197  million  people 

rhat  level  should  be  achieved  by  the  year 
3080.  If  the  curve  were  re-plotted  with  the 
data  of  the  1970  cenjsus  included  It  would 
be  noted  that  the  exponential  Increase  In 
population  continued  unabated  until  now. 
The  present  ptipulatlon  e.rceeds  206  million. 


That  the  population  increase  rate  wUl  taper 
off  Is  certain.  The  time  however,  is  unknown. 

Total  electric  energy  production  by  electri- 
cal utility  systems  In  the  United  States  gives 
the  following  p>ertlnent  information:  91.1 
billion  kilowatt  hours  were  produced  In  1930. 
141  8  in  1940  339  1  In  I960,  763  4  In  1960  and 
863  3  In  1963.  In  order  to  put  the  observed 
exponential  lncrea.se  in  energy  consumption 
In  a  form  which  can  be  used  for  prediction 
the  logarithm  of  energy  consumption  must 
be  plotted  versus  time  From  such  data  we 
see  that  In  1920  the  energy  utilized  for  gen- 
erating electricity  In  the  United  States  was 
11%  of  the  20  quadrillion  Btu's  total  energy 
consumed  that  year  It  rose  to  12%  In  1940. 
21%  In  1960  sind  is  predicted  to  be  31%  of 
the  70  quadrillion  Btu's  which  will  be  con- 
sumed In  the  year  1980. 

To  Illustrate  another  error  of  under-eetl- 
matlon  I  should  like  to  give  you  the  data  on 
the  supply  and  demand  picture  for  Petro- 
leum In  the  United  States  from  the  data 
available  In  1950  Until  that  year  the  supply 
of  oil  In  the  United  States  and  the  demand 
almost  coincided  Net  exportation  of  US.  oil 
ceased  '.n  1946  Major  Importation  began  In 
1950.  The  curve  predicted  that  the  U  S.  de- 
mand for  petroleum  would  Increase,  though 
not  at  Its  earlier  rate,  to  a  level  of  per- 
haps 9  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1970. 
It  predicted  however,  that  the  maximum  pro- 
duction In  the  US.  would  be  at^hleved  by 
1955  at  a  level  of  7  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  with  a  sharp  decrease  In  production  fol- 
lowing that  time.  According  to  a  statistical 
evaluation  worked  out  by  Dr  Henry  Linden 
and  his  staff  at  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology the  maximum  petrilcuni  production 
rate  In  the  United  States  will  approximate 
3.93  billion  barrels  a  year  This  will  probably 
be  achieved  by  the  enU  of  this  decade  F*re8- 
ent  production  approximates  9  6  million  bar- 
rels a  day  and  at  the  peak  probably  will  t>e 
near  13  million  bairels  a  day 

The  1950  prediction  was  wrong  on  two 
counts;  first  It  assumed  too  early  and  too  low 
a  maximum  In  prcductlon  of  oU;  second.  It 
assumed  a  sharp  decline  thereafter  The 
third  assumption  however  was  not  In  error 
The  United  Stales  Is  currently  In  a  petro- 
leum deficient  position  and  Is  obligated  to 
provide  25%  of  its  needs  from  other  sources 
than  domestic  production  The  ba.sls  for  Dr 
Linden's  prediction  can  be  seen  in  his  log-log 
plot  of  the  discovery  and  the  production  of 
oil  and  gas  in  the  US  Their  point  of  Inter- 
section gives  the  ultimately  recoverable 
quantity,  some  225  billion  barrels,  as  a  very 
probable  ntaxlmuin. 

That  energy  must  be  looked  at  as  an 
Integrated  package  rather  than  In  a  differen- 
tial manner  Is  now  generally  recognized  To 
help  us  plan  effectively,  studies  have  been 
made  of  the  effect  of  technological  cliiinges 
on  the  energy  requirement  In  the  country. 
Let's  kok  at  their  Impact  Some  of  the 
changes  that  have  been  analyzed  are  the  pos- 
sible conversion  to  all  electric  homes.  100% 
ftlr  conditioning.  Increased  use  of  electricity 
In  the  commercial  sector,  electric  auto- 
mobiles replacement  of  one-third  of  Indus- 
trial consumption  of  gas.  lesallnlzatlon  of 
the  waters  In  the  western  United  States,  and 
all  electricity  production  shifted  to  nuclear 
power  While  the  absolute  quantities  of 
energy  are  probably  only  within  an  order  of 
magnitude,  the  relative  Impact  of  these 
changes  will  be  large  and  must  be  anticipated 
If  we  are  to  determine  the  best  utilization  of 
all  of  our  potential  energy  sources.  The  per- 
cent change  in  demand  If  these  trends  are 
extrapolated  to  the  year  2000,  Indicates  a  56% 
Increase  In  fossil  fuel  consumption,  a  158  : 
Increase  In  total  electricity  production  and. 
If  nuclear  electricity  production  acJileves  Its 
potential  with  the  breeder  reactor,  nearly 
300 '4  increase  in  the  nuclear  segment. 

ICONOMIC    rACTOBS 

The  earlier  assumption  that  we  were  going 
to  run  out  of  petroleum  and  run  out  of  nat- 


ural gas  Is  not  sound.  McKee's  prediction  In 
his  book  '  on  Shale"  written  In  the  early 
1920'8.  that  by  the  year  IDSfi  all  of  the  petro- 
leum In  the  United  States  would  have  been 
consumed.  Is  one  of  many  obviously  errone- 
ous  predictions.  We  will  never  run  out  of 
petroleum  or  natural  gas;  they  simply  will 
become  too  expensive  to  produce  In  competi- 
tion with  supplements  provided  from  other 
more  abundant  fossil  fuels 

The  reasons  for  the  increase  In  cost  of 
petroleum  are  very  simple  During  the  late 
U»30's  and  40's  and  continuing  until  the 
present  time  the  reserves  of  petroleum  dis- 
covered per  exploratory  well  have  decreased 
dramatically,  again  on  an  exponential  curve 
The  number  of  wells  drilled  per  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  discovered  also  Increased  with 
time.  The  cost  of  drilling  wells  is  also  higher 
due  to  the  greater  depth  at  which  petroleum 
Is  currently  being  found.  The  easily  Iden- 
tified antlcynal  structures  were  brought  Into 
production  years  ago.  More  current  data  show 
that  the  number  of  million  barrels  of  oil 
discovered  per  new  field  wildcat  exceeded  six- 
tenths  of  a  million  barrels  In  the  1940's  but 
Is  now  about  two-tenths  million  barrels  per 
new  field  wildcat.  In  the  1920"fi.  SO's  and  early 
40's  several  major  oil  fields  were  brought  Into 
production  each  year.  The  discovery  fre- 
quency has  con-slstently  declined  since  At  the 
present  time  the  decrease  In  frequency  of 
finding  new  fields  has  reached  a  low  of  one 
major  field  per  three  to  five  years,  on  the 
average.  The  stockholders  In  petroleum  com- 
panies. In  order  to  retain  their  Investment 
Interest,  must  receive  more  dollars  per  bar- 
rel of  oil  produced  than  In  the  early  halycon 
days  of  low  discovery  and  production  costs. 

As  we  look  very  seriously  at  the  Inevitable 
Increase  In  the  utilization  of  electricity,  rela- 
tive to  oil.  gas  and  coal,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  conversion  of  any  fuel  from  its 
primary  form  to  a  secondary  form  requires 
almost  as  much  of  that  fuel  to  affect  the 
conversion  as  will  be  produced  as  a  final 
product. 

The  additional  net  fuel  consumption  must 
be  taken  into  account  Some  of  the  param- 
eters that  need  to  be  looked  at  very  carefully 
In  addition  are  the  relative  cost  of  energy 
transmission  of  the  different  forms  of  energy 
I  am  indebted  again  to  Dr  Linden  for  the 
following  data  The  transml.s.slon  cost  In  cents 
per  million  Btu  per  hundred  miles  for  oil  la 
below  .3c:  gas  by  pipeline  costs  between  Ic 
and  2c;  coal  by  pipeline  between  2  and  3c 
per  million  Btu.  coal  by  rail  costs  about  3c 
per  million  Btu  per  hundred  miles,  while 
extra  high  voltage  electricity  will  cost  be- 
tween 8  and  lie  per  million  Btu  per  hundred 
miles  depending  on  whether  It  is  DC  or  AC 
The  cost  of  energy  production  as  pipeline  gas 
or  as  electricity  from  Dr  Linden's  analysis 
show  that  natural  gas  in  the  United  States 
Is  running  at  about  40c  per  million  Btu  while 
supplemental  gas  from  coal  will  be  about  60c 
and  from  shale  perhaps  70c  per  million  Bivi 
Cost  of  electrical  energy  on  the  other  hand 
currently  Is  running  close  to  »2  per  million 
Btu  in  modern  steam  plants  The  best  coal 
burning  plants  produce  electricity  at  about 
»1  30  per  million  Btu.  The  long  term  projec- 
tion for  nuclear  plant  may  reduce  the  cost 
to  »1.20  per  million  Btu  If  breeder  reactors 
become  efficient  and  the  cost  of  the  plants 
are  not  significantly  higher  than  the  cost  of 
present   generation  nuclear  power  plants. 

What  this  means  to  the  consumer  can  be 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  energy  pur- 
chased for  120  In  Its  various  forms  In  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah  at  the  present  time.  For  »20 
one  can  buy  1.9  million,  or  3.9  million  or  6  1 
million  Btu's  of  electricity  depending  upon 
the  particular  rate  schedule  that  the  con- 
sumer Is  able  to  obtain.  Twenty  dollars  will 
purchase  8  9  million  Btus  of  LP  Oas.  14.9 
million  Btu's  of  Fuel  OU  and  28  million  Btu's 
of  natural  gas  or  cotd.  Each  of  these  fuels  or 
electricity,  will  have  different  efllclenolee  ol 
utilization  and  different  levels  of  convenience 
In  the  home.  Use  efficiency,  convenience  and 
the  fact  that  the  fraction  of  a  family's  In- 
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come  utilized  for  energy  Is  so  small  justify  all 
electric  homes  and  other  relatively  more  ex- 
pensive utilization  patterns  than  would  be 
true  If  the  energy  costs  were  higher. 

Until  very  recenUy  fossil  fuels  were  con- 
sidered as  having  zero  value  In  the  ground. 
As  the  realization  of  their  impending  scarcity 
dawns  upon  the  Investing  public  this  wUl  no 
longer  be  true.  The  increase  in  In  situ  value 
and  the  Increased  costs  of  development  are 
reflected  In  the  price  Increases  for  bituminous 
coal  Ln  the  United  States  In  I960  the  average 
price  of  bituminous  coal  was  about  »4  "0  per 
ton  Due  to  the  competition  threat  of  nuclear 
power  plant*  the  price  of  coal,  to  retain  Its 
market,  dropped  to  a  low  in  1963  of  »4  30  a 
ion  Since  1965  the  price  has  risen  consUtent- 
ly.  The  average  price  of  coal  In  1970  was  over 
lie  a  ton. 

The  Increase  In  costs  Is  reflected  in  an 
interesting  way  In  nuclear  plants  also  Sev- 
eral years  ago  the  TVA  acquired  a  nuclear 
power  plant  because  It  could  be  built  at  a 
lower  cost  than  a  coal  fired  plant.  The  nu- 
clear plant  cost  2  37  mils,  kilowatt  hour  whUe 
the  coal  fire  plant  bid  at  the  same  time  was 
2  83  mils  kUowatt  hour.  The  nuclear  plant 
bid  proved  unrealistic.  Typical  cost  for  a  500 
megawatt  electrical  nuclear  plant  entering 
service  In  1970  Instead  of  being  2  37  rails' 
kUowatt  hours  is  5  mils  kilowatt  hour,  more 
than  double  the  cost  of  the  plant  purchased 
by  TVA.  The  big  increase  Is  In  the  capltol 
cost,  that  now  being  3  mils  kilowatt  hour 
compared  to  the  earlier  cost  of  1.1  mils  kilo- 
watt hour. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  fossil 
fuels  in  the  United  States  Is  of  obviously 
great  Importance.  Coal  Is  widely  distributed 
la  the  Appalachian  area  and  throughout 
much  of  the  mid- west  It  Is  most  abundant 
In  the  Rocky  Mountain  province  In  the  west- 
em  United  States  A  map  of  the  areas  under- 
lain by  coal  falls  to  show  the  relative  quan- 
tities in  these  areas.  Between  70  and  80 "'c 
of  the  reserves  of  coal  In  the  United  States 
Ues  In  the  western  province,  there  being 
many  sub-bltumlnous  ttnd  lignite  coal  seams 
var}lng  from  30  to  over  150  feet  In  thickness 
The  bulk  of  the  oil  shale  reserves  In  the 
country  are  also  located  In  the  states  of 
Colorado.  Utah  and  Wyoming  Periodically 
intensive  work  Is  done  to  improve  the  tech- 
niques of  production  of  oil  from  oil  shale  so 
that  It  can  fill  Its  niche  In  the  overall  en- 
ergy production  picture.  In  the  case  of  oil 
shale  political  and  legal  considerations  far 
outweigh  technical  considerations  governing 
Its  utilization 

Bituminous  sand  deposits  occur  In  many 
areas  of  the  west  and  are  Just  now  being 
mapped  In  detail  The  experience  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Athabasca  tar  sands  will  be 
a  guideline  for  the  utilization  of  these  fossil 
fuel  resources  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
developed   as  the  economics   warrant. 

The  relative  abundance  of  fossil  fuels  can 
best  be  shown  in  a  bar  diagram  which  dra- 
matically Illustrates  how  much  more  energy 
Is  available  In  coal  than  In  petroleum  or 
natural  gas  Early  graphs  of  this  type  gave 
the  total  quantity  of  coal  available.  Since 
economics  will  be  the  prime  governing  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  any  fossil  fuel 
these  earlier  estimates  for  coal  must  be  re- 
duced considerably.  The  currently  popular 
way  of  expressing  these  comparisons  of  re- 
serves Is  to  estimate  the  quantity  available 
at  up  to  twice  present  production  costs.  In 
these  terms  the  known  quantity  of  recover- 
able natural  gas  totals  300  quadrillion  Btu's. 
Natural  gas  liquids  and  crude  oil  are  In  ex- 
cess of  210  quadrillion  Btu's  OU  shale  can 
furnish  about  1450  quadrillion  Btu's  while 
coal  would  be  of  the  order  1000  quadrillion 
Btu's  The  estimated  recoverable  reserve  of 
natural  gas  Is  some  five  times  the  proved 
recoverable  The  same  Is  probably  true  for 
natural  gas  liquid*  and  crude  oil.  Oil  shale 
may  be  2i'j  times  the  1450  qtjadrllUon  Btu's 
and  cc)a;  19  times  or  17  000  quadrillion  Btul. 


People  concerned  ■with  depletion  of  these 
resources  now  are  beginning  to  look  at  our 
continuous  sources  of  energy  to  see  how 
much  of  our  needs  they  could  satisfy.  Unfor- 
tunately, most  of  these  continuous  sotirces 
furnl.sh  such  low  intensity  energy  that  a 
reascinable  annual  capacity  by  the  year  2000 
would  onlv  be  from  0  004  to  0  008  Q  at  maxi- 
mum utilization  The  energy  demand  that 
vear  will  be    16Q  In  the  United  States. 

Utilizing  the  estimates  of  exponential  In- 
creases of  population  and  demand  and  the 
increasingly  accurate  estimates  of  the 
reserves  available  at  up  to  twice  present  cost 
and  plotting  the  data  of  quantity  consumed 
per  year  versus  time,  one  can  predict  that  our 
fossil  fuels  win  be  In  verj-  short  supply  by  the 
year  3060.  Unless  alternate  methods  of  en- 
ergy production,  1  e.,  efficient  breeder  or 
fusion  reactors  are  developed  quickly  enough 
the  year  2110  could  see  the  termination  of 
the  large  scale  use  of  fossU  fuels  as  energy 
sources. 

RESEARCH    AND  DE-VEl-OPMENT  PBOGEAMS 

Large  scale  uses  of  coal  currently  under  In- 
tense Investigation  Include  electric  power 
generation,  use  as  a  petroleum  and  a  natural 
gas  supplement  and  utilization  for  water 
purification.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
development  of  processes  for  form  coke  pro- 
duction to  supplement  our  rapidly  diminish- 
ing supplies  of  coking  coal  Interest  In  the 
university  and  Industrial  sectors  of  the  coun- 
try In  coal  development  has  been  brought 
about  largely  from  funding  through  the  U.  8. 
Office  of  Coal  Research.  Several  of  the  pro- 
grams sponsored  or  co-sp>onsored  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Utilization  of  OCR  are  for  supple- 
menting natural  gas  supplies  Pipeline  gas 
from  coal  research  Is  being  or  ha-s  been  done 
by  Bituminous  Coal  Research.  C-onsollda- 
tion  Coal  (the  CO,  acceptor  process) ,  and  the 
M.  W  Kellogg  Company  (molten  salt  gasi- 
fication of  coal).  You  all  know  of  the  lOT 
demonstration  plant  for  pipeline  gas  by 
hydrogaslfication,  of  the  concomitant  devel- 
opment of  electrofluldlc  production  of  hydro- 
gen at  Iowa  State. 

Petroletun  supplement  work  sponsored  by 
this  government  agency  Includes  Project 
Coed  of  FMC;  Project  Low  Ash  Coal  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Midway  Coal  and  Mining 
Company;  Project  Gasoline  at  Consolidation 
Coal;  Project  Sea  Coke  by  Atlantic  Richfield; 
the  H-Ooal  Process  by  Hydrocarbon  Research 
and  a  small  operation.  Project  Western  Coal 
at  the  University  of  Utah. 

Neal  Cochran  of  the  Division  of  Utilization 
at  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  realized  very 
early  the  need  for  integrated  operations  to 
maximize  the  value  of  products  developed 
He  has  propo.sed  various  combinations  of 
operations  as  exemplified  In  his  slide  Oas 
Oil  Power  Plant,  which  shows  coal  being 
utilized  for  a  low  ash.  low  sulfur  solvent  re- 
fined coal,  syncrude.  pipeline  gas  and  electric 
power. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  a 
continuing  program  of  development  of  coal 
processes  which  has  laid  the  fundamental 
groundwork  for  many  present  larger  scale 
developments  This  work  has  now  expanded 
Recently  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  also  been 
given  the  authority  to  contract  with  univer- 
sities, research  Institutes  and  other  outside 
agencies  to  Increase  the  quantity  of  funda- 
mental and  development  work  that  is  being 
done. 

RESULTS  or  COAL   RESEARCH    AT   THE   tTUrVERSriT 
or    TTTAH 

Prior  to  the  time  of  the  organUatlon  of 
the  Office  oX  Coal  Research,  the  Fuels  Engi- 
neering Dej?artment  tt  the  University  of  Utah 
was  carrying  on  a  {>rogram  of  coal  research. 
The  suppKH-t  of  OCR  enabled  the  program  to 
attain  a  significant  size  The  Initial  restw-rch 
was  an  Intensive  review  1.-  the  literature  in  an 
attempt  to  find  out  what  significant  areas 
of    research    would    prove    most    profitable. 


The  new  techniques,  new  catalysts,  and  new 
instruments  that  have  been  devdoped  In 
the  Intense  sdentlflc  research  period  of  the 
last  several  years  made  new  approaches 
worthwhile.  Our  point  of  view  ^t  first  was  a 
1  ry  naive  one  We  had  the  presumption  to 
produce  an  empirical  formtila  f^r  bituminous 
coal  The  model  Included  the  proper  number 
of  alaphatlc  and  aromatic  hydrogens,  the 
proper  number  of  heterocyclic  units,  the 
proper  number  of  multi-ring  compc-ient*  as 
determined  l.i  various  research  laboratories 
throughout  the  world.  Publication  of  this 
average  structure  brought  forth  cries  of 
anguish  from  the  chemists  lo  had  been 
working  for  years  to  verify  the  existence  of 
various  structural  componentE  in  det^  ITie 
picture  we  produced  inferred  that  A J-^ 
molecule  looked  as  this  diagram  i^lf'f/' 
Such  was  not  our  intent.  This  model  re- 
placed the  model  proposed  10  years  ear.ier 
which  diagrammed  coal  as  a  chicken  wi.e 
type  structure  composed  of  hexagonal  car - 
lK>n  -  ngs  with  occasional  heterocyclic  atoms 
included  but  with  a  unitized  niulu-nng 
structure.  This  picture  Is  not  in  accord  with 

the  facts.  . 

In  our  analvsls  the  kinds  of  coai  research 
which  could  be  fruitful,  including  the  two 
basic  methods  of  producing  "quids  8^,*"^ 
coke  fn>m  coal,  were  evaluated  -These  inoude 
d'j'ect  carbonization  and  catalytic  hydro- 
peiiation-dlstlllaUon.  In  addition  to  study- 
mg  the  kinetics  of  these  reactions  w^e  have 
pursued  careful  kinetic  studies  on  the  dis- 
solution of  coal  in  hydrogen  donor  seventh. 
In  our  earlv  attempts  to  get  support  for 
the  research  "from  the  petroleum  industry, 
v^e  met  the  universal  objection  that  the  hy- 
drogen content  of  coal  Is  so  low  as  to  make 
it  unprofitable  to  consider  as  a  source  oH 
petroleum  supplement.  We  mounted  an  edu- 
^tlonal  effort  to  help  the  petroleum  research 
(groups  understand  that  the  Uqu^ds  frcnn 
coal  were  not  that  hydrogen  dlfflclent.  not 
much  different  In  fact  from  shale  oil  and 
bituminous  tar.  The  percent  hydrogen  in 
these  three  potential  petroleurn  ^^"PPlf^^f  "^^ 
IS  10  4  for  bituminous  tar,  10  3  for  shale  oil 
and  9  1  for  the  primary  temperature  coai 
distillate  In  addlUon  data  were  preeented 
showing  the  carbon  to  hydrogen  rstlo  In  vari- 
ous oils  The  carbon  U>  hydrogen  rauoe  are: 
for  Pennsvlvanlan  oil  85  to  14  for  a  t>T>lcal 
Texas  oil  85  to  U.  for  bituminous  tar  85  to 
12  7  Shale  oil  has  a  ratio  86  to  10.6  and  coai 
tar  85  to  9  4  While  Iso-octane  has  »  ratio 
of  carbon  to  hydrogen  of  86  to  16.  ^^^f- 
which  has  a  comparable  octane  "'•l^B  'f 
gasoline  blending,  has  a  raUo  of  85 Jo  7  .^ 
much  higher  than  the  total  coal  liquid.  TTiis 
information  Is  well  understood  now  by  the 
petroleum  companies  In  this  country  who 
now  own  far  more  coal  than  Is  owned  by  ooal 
comcianlee 

Early  use  of  coal  liquids  to  supplement 
petroleum  required  the  Incorporation  of  sta- 
bilizing hydrogen  atoms  Into  the  free  radi- 
cals produced  on  heating  coal  in  our  lab- 
oraton'  we  looked  at  each  of  the  normal  ways 
of  introducing  hydrogen  Into  these  coa.  frag- 
ments beginning  at  the  intense  end  of  the 
treatment  spectrum  Coal  was  fed  thJIo^^" 
hydrogen  plasma  to  produce  stable  hydrore- 
nated  products  Acetylene  and  HON  were  the 
primary  products  Fla«h  photolysis  of  coal 
in  hydrogen  and  other  gases  produced  inter- 
esting fractionation  result*  Neither  of  these 
techniques  however  appeared  to  be  the  ave- 
ntie  for  the  production  of  large  quantities  of 

gasoline  range  liquids  from  coal      

The  dissolution  studies  of  coal  were  made 
more  significant  by  the  development  of  a 
technique  tor  getting  accurate  inlUal  data 
on  the  quantity  of  coal  dissolved  by  a  sol- 
vent at  a  particular  controlled  temperature. 
Results  from  the  literature  apparenUy  wer» 
not  obtained  during  the  Initial  part  of  th« 
solution  reactions  since  the  ooal  and  wCvsot 
mixture  were  heated  to  the  final  t«nper«tur» 
prtw  to  taking  the  first  sample.  In  some  In- 
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stances  70-80%  of  the  dlsaolutlon  had  oc- 
cvtrred  prior  to  achieving  such  reaction  tern- 
p«rftiure  where  sampling  began.  Careful 
analyses  of  our  precise  Initial  kinetic  data 
demonstrated  that  the  dlaiiolutlori  of  coal  In 
hydrogen  donor  solvents  llXe  tetralln  Is  sec- 
ond order  We  presume  this  second  order 
reaction  to  be  first  order  with  respect  t<> 
solvent  and  first  order  with  respect  to  the 
primary  reactive  species  produced  during  the 
dissolution  process 

Interesting  results  have  been  obtained  by 
superlmpfwlng  an  ultrasonic  field  on  a  sol- 
vent coal  mixture  Both  the  rate  of  solution 
and  the  quantity  of  coal  dissolved  are  In- 
creased by  Input  of  ultrasonic  energy  At  first 
we  were  hop«fiiI  that  the  quanta  of  energy 
Introduced  li.to  the  coal  were  soinehcjw  be- 
ing stored  b<j  that  3  or  4  quanta  would 
Blmultaneously  be  available  for  the  rupture 
of  csarbon-carbon  or  carbon -hydrogen  bonds. 
This  hoped-for  explanation  Is  not  true  as 
determination  of  the  heat  of  activation  of 
the  dlsaolutlon  with  and  without  ultrasonic 
Irradiation  proved  In  the  absence  of  ullra- 
■onlc  Irradiation  the  heat  of  activation  Is 
between  li^  and  2  liliocAlorles.  The  activa- 
tion energy  for  the  process  Involving  ultra- 
sonic irradiation  Is  about  6  kllocalorles 
While  a  6  Kcal  activation  energy  is  higher 
than  that  for  normal  physically  rate  de- 
termining mechanisms  It  Is  far  too  low  for 
a  normal  chemical  rate  determining  step  We 
assume  that  the  alow  step  Involves  the  sepa- 
ration of  platelets  of  coai  that  might  be  hy- 
dn.igen  bonded:  this  separation  would  malce 
available  niiiny  mi. re  reaction  sites  than 
would  be  available  In  the  untreuted  coal  and 
can  account  for  the  Increased  rates. 

The  studies  of  hydri>genatloa-dl3tlllatlon 
of  coal  (Which  gives  maximum  yields  of 
hydrogen  rich  liquids)  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  equipment  now  being  enlarged 
to  a  pilot  plant  size.  The  process  basically 
Involves  dilute  phase  heating  of  a  stream 
of  fine  coal  and  will  be  reported  by  Dr  Wood. 
The  liquids  produced  In  this  equipment 
from  Spring  Canyon,  Utah.  Big  Horn.  Wyo- 
ming and  Sliver  King,  Colorado  coal  were 
compared  with  FMC  pyrolysls  coal  tar  and 
with  shale  oil.  oil  from  tar  sand  and  a  typical 
crude  oil  from  Utali  There  Is  a  striking  dif- 
ference In  the  aromatic  hydrocarb'ju  con- 
tent as  determined  by  gel  permeation 
chromotography  fractionation  Tlie  40';. 
aromatic  constituents  in  the  coal  derived 
liquid  compare  to  11  to  18  ;.  in  typical  crude 
oil.  tar  sands,  and  shale  oil.  The  tar  acid 
content  of  the  primary  distillates  from  c<:>al 
was  over  twice  that  from  shale  oil  and  tar 
sand  a  3  to  6  times  that  of  crude  oil. 

The  liquids  produced  from  the  pyrolysls 
studies,  from  the  hydrogenation  distillation 
studies  and  from  the  solvent  extraction 
studies,  have  been  hydrogenated  in  fixed 
and  ebulatLng  bed  hydrogenation  reactors 
by  Dr  Qader  to  convert  the  liquid  product 
Into  refinery  quality  liquids  The  liquids  pro- 
duced by  this  treatment  contain  0  3"  sulfur 
and  0  6%  nitrogen.  The  Initial  boiling  point 
of  the  liquid  Is  75  C  with  20  "I  distilling  be- 
low 200  degrees  and  72";  below  360'"  C  The 
liquid  la  about  equally  distributed  between 
saturates  (46";  1  and  aromatlcs  (48 T  )  with 
some  6';  olefiiis  being  present.  The  char  pro- 
duced can  be  used  for  power  generation  as 
itji  heating  value  Is  14.(J00  Btu  s  per  pound 
and  the  ash  content  Is  12  /i.  or  less.  The  vol- 
ume percent  yield  of  the  hydrotreated  prod- 
ucts show  69  o  in  the  gasoline  range,  17% 
In  the  diesel  oil  range  (which  results  In 
12 '^o  refined  diesel  oil)  with  8"i  gas  The 
gasoline  contains  52";,  aromatic.  21%  iso- 
parlfflns.  2  ;  olefins.  8  ;  naphthenes  and 
17%  normal  parlfttn  hydrocartwns  Without 
any  added  lead  the  research  octane  number 
of  thl3  gasoline  Ls  93  The  diesel  index  of  the 
diesel  oil  is  31;  the  refined  diesel  oil  has  a 
diesel  Index  of  50. 

To  Intareat  potential  developers  of  processes 
IUm  ovir  own  it  is  necessary  Uj  present  the 


product  yields  from  100  tons  of  coal  and  the 
»U  tons  hydrogen  that  would  be  required. 
Typical  product  yields  would  be  1.380.000 
cubic  feet  C,  to  C,  gases.  233  barrels  of  gaso- 
line. 33  barrels  of  diesel  oil,  38  tons  of  char. 
21.000  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  sulfide  and 
about  a  ttjn  of  ammonia. 

Prom  the  kinetic  studies  that  Dr  Qader  has 
made  it  has  been  possible  to  determine  the 
rate  of  removal  of  nitrogen  and  of  sulfur,  and 
the  rate  of  production  of  gasoline  from  coal 
llqtilds  assuming  first  order  kinetics  for  theee 
processes    The  rate  consistants  are: 

For  production  of  gasoline,  0  18  x  W, 
e- 17,600 

■aiT 


For    elimination    of    sulftir, 
e- 14.600 


031 
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Pt>r  removal  of  nitrogen  the  pre-exponen- 
tlal  term  Is  0.47  x  10»  and  tbe  activation 
energy  Is  15.9  kUocalories. 

Becaiise  of  our  association  with  Dr  Henry 
Eyrlng  who  has  developed  the  absolute  reac- 
tion rate  theory,  it  proved  helpful  to  extend 
his  theory  to  the  heteorogenous  reactions 
which  we  are  studying.  This  Involves  the  same 
basic  model  he  developed,  namely  the  as- 
sumption of  a  pseudo  equilibrium  between 
reactant  molecules  in  the  slow  step  and  the 
activated  complex  C  which  decomposes  at  a 
rate  k'  to  give  the  final  product  molecule. 
This  pseudo  equilibrium  expression  gives  an 
activation  energy  equilibrium  constant  which 
Is  the  ratio  of  the  concentration  of  the  acti- 
vated complex  to  the  product  of  the  concen- 
tration of  the  reacting  molecules  entering 
into  the  slow  step.  The  rate  of  formation  of 
product  In  absolute  reaction  rate  terms  la: 

«  kT 

X    the    concentration    of    activated 
h 

complex. 

Our  contribution  has  been  to  consider  that 
the  number  of  active  sites  upon  which  reac- 
tions can  take  place  In  any  heterogeneous 
IwocesB  can  change  from  the  InltUil  value, 
either  Increasing  with  time  or  decreasing 
with  time  depending  upon  the  kind  of  reac- 
tion occurring.  A  term  a  therefore  was  ex- 
plicitly introduced  which  term  represents 
the  ratio  of  active  sites  at  any  time  during 
the  reaction  to  the  number  of  sites  initially 
present  The  rat*  expression  then  for  forma- 
tion of  products  would  Include  this  term  a 
times  the  «  A."T  h  times  the  activated  com- 
plex concentration.  Experimentally  the  rate 
of  formation  of  prcxluct  Is  the  rate  con- 
stant times  the  concentration  of  each  of  the 
reacting  species  in  the  slow  step  in  the  reac- 
tion taken  to  the  proper  ptjwer.  Equating  the 
two  rates  one  obtains  the  expression: 

t'(.41«|R1»-|a]  (the  fraction  of  the  number  of  sites 
available  at  time  t.) 

Ttraes  tkT  limes  the  activated  complex  concentration. 

The  activated  complex  concentration  Is  equal  to  K, 
the  equlllbrlam  c«>n5tant  for  that  activated  complex 
divided  by  the  product  of  concentratktns  ol  reacting 
molecules.  This  Is  also  equal  to: 

e-&(i^iHT  which  Is  equal  to  tr^Bf^ft  ikif*i* 

Solving  the  e<|uatlon  now  for  k'  we  obtain  the  final 
form.  viz.. 

k'-laWT'ti  f-*'"^i*Te*urt'/m 

To  determine  a  all  one  needs  to  do  's  to  plot  the 
lofcarlthm  of 

l:'x(*/«*r)v».  1/T 

Theslopeof  thellneli  — AH»*/B,  whereAH'' repregentg 
the  average  of  all  proceases  occurring  at  a  partteolar  tUue 
In  a  complex  aystem.  The  Intercept  of  this  curve  U 

AS»'/Rfln(a], 

The  entropy  of  activation  in  all  In.stances 
or  normal  chemical  reaction  is  small,  say  1-4 
entropy  units  for  bituminous  coal  Ftirther, 
this  will  not  change  during  the  course  of  the 
reaction  Any  major  change  In  the  combined 
term  therefore  must  be  Interpreted  In  terms 
of  change  In  nvimber  of  active  sites  which  can 
be  determined  from  the  log  a  expression. 

A  plot  of  log  of  K'  over  T  vs.  1  over  T  for  the 
dlsaolutlon  of  coal  in  tetralln  for  Initial  reac- 


tion, for  a  fraction  .OS.  and  for  a  fraction  o  i 
converted,  shows  a  very  large  change  Indeed 
In  value  of  the  combined  term.  The  change  in 
In  \a\  amounts  to  roughly  67  entroy  units 
In  terms  of  a  this  Is  a  factor  of  10'"  In  avail- 
able Bites  A  change  of  this  magnitude  would 
be  explained  if  initially  only  the  external 
surface  of  the  cotU  were  available:  during 
the  course  of  the  reaction  the  solvent  ex- 
foliates or  opens  up  the  structure  by  pene- 
tration until  particles  whose  average  size  is 
100  Angstrom  units  on  an  edge  and  2  Ang- 
stn>m  units  thick  become  the  sites  for  reac- 
tion The  correspondence  of  this  ultimate 
size  to  the  sl/^e  of  the  ultlnVate  coal  micelle 
Is  probably  coincidental  but  nonetheless  in- 
teresting. Application  of  the  heterogenous 
reaction  rate  expression  to  pyrolysls  studies 
demonstrates  a  change  In  the  apparent  en- 
tropy of  activation  in  the  opposite  sense  A 
reduction  In  available  .sites  occurs  In  the 
temperature  range  where  the  coal  t)ec(Fmee 
plastic. 

EXPERIME.N-TAL    KINETIC    STTDIIS 

If  we  are  to  maximize  the  gasoline  yield 
from  coal  derived  liquid  It  will  be  necessary 
to  obtain  more  than  one  benzene  or  benzene 
derivative  molectUe  from  the  multi-ring  com- 
ponents that  characteristically  result  from 
coal  hydrogenation  distillation  Studies  of 
the  kinetics  of  hydrocracklng  of  specific  or- 
ganic molecules  have  therefore  been  under- 
taken by  Dr.  Wiser  and  his  students. 

A  study  of  the  decomposition  of  anthra- 
cene has  demonstrated  that  multi-ring  com- 
ponents are  hydrocracked  by  saturating  flrst 
the  middle  ring  and  then  an  end  ring  which 
end  ring  Is  cleaved  with  production  of  gase- 
ous products.  The  kinetic  of  the  reactions 
are  very  beautiful:  one  can  follow  the  disap- 
pearance of  anthracene,  the  rate  of  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  of  Intermediate  prod- 
ucts and  finally  the  rate  of  formation  of 
naphthalene  which  In  this  temperature  range 
is  the  final  prixluct.  So  far  we  have  not  dis- 
covered a  dual  function  catalyst  tliat  can 
lock  the  multi-ring  hydrocarbons  on  Its  sur- 
face and  split  them  up  the  middle  to  produce 
the  desired  two  benzenes  per  initial  multi- 
ring  aggregate 

We  have  acquired  In  our  laboratory  with 
funds  provided  by  the  state  of  Utah  and  the 
University  of  a  high  preesure  cubic  press 
produced  by  Dr  Tracy  Hall.  We  have  used 
this  high  pressure  Instrument  to  determine 
the  pressure  coefficient  and  the  temperature 
coefficient  of  the  formation  of  coal  from  cel- 
lulose and  related  precursor  materials.  A 
sample  of  cellulose,  glucoee.  xylose  or  some 
woody  material  l.s  encapsulated  In  a  pjTophyl- 
llte  container  which  Is  Imbedded,  with  Im- 
plantation of  suitable  thermocouples.  In  a 
chamber  which  Is  subjected  to  a  controlled 
pressure  increase  and  to  a  controlled  rate  of 
heatlnit  With  this  device  It  Is  possible  to 
obtain  dlfTerentlaJ  thermal  analyses  for  the 
conversion  of  the  encapsulated  material  to 
coal  like  final  products. 

Earlier  DTA  studies  gave  no  evidence  of 
anything  btit  endothermlc  reactions  during 
the  heating  of  cellulose  and  related  materials 
at  atmospheric  pressure  of  Inert  gas  or  in 
a  vacuum.  However,  If  the  material  is  heated 
under  high  confining  pressures  i  f rom  7  to  30 
kllobars)  In  such  a  manner  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  are  confined  In  close 
proximity  a  very  exothermic  reaction  takes 
place  The  onset  of  the  exothermic  reaction 
requires  a  higher  temperature  the  higher 
the  pressure  There  Is  therefore  a  negative 
pressure  coefBclent  of  this  conversion 
process. 

A  rather  startling  serendipitous  discovery 
resulted  when  the  heating  rate  in  the  experi- 
ments was  Increased  from  0  5'  C  per  minute 
to  5'  C  per  minute  At  the  higher  heating  rate 
in  the  temperature  range  from  330  to  360  C, 
the  thermocouple  Indlcatea  a  dramatic  tem- 
perature rise.  A  very  highly  exothermic  reac- 
tion   occurs    which    In   some    instancee    In- 
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creases  the  temperature  to  200  or  even  400° 
C  above  the  temperature  of  the  system.  Care- 
fiU  studies  have  shown  the  reproducibility 
of  the  reaction  with  particular  materials  and 
have  demoixstrated  the  different  tempera- 
ture onset  of  the  reaction  as  a  function  of 
the  type  of  molecule  being  treated 

A  comparison  of  the  Infrared  adsorption 
ol  the  materials  heated  at  the  slow  rate 
(which  did  not  undergo  this  high  exothermic 
reaction)  shows  a  disappearance  of  alphatlc 
hydrogen  and  carbonyl  frequencies  in  the 
3200  and  3300  cm  '  range  and  in  the  2700 
cm  '  range  and  the  appearance  of  aromatic 
structural  frequencies  below  1000  cm  •  Even 
more  defliUUvely,  X-ray  diffraction  of  the 
samples  which  have  resulted  from  these  high 
peak  exotherm  temperatures  have  demon- 
strated a  shift  In  the  carbon-carbon  002  In- 
terplanar  spacing  of  great  significance. 
Graphite  has  a  (2  sin  (t/X)  value  of  .296  for 
the  002  diffraction.  Cellulose  has  a  value  of 
about  .22.  High  volatile  coal  has  a  value 
about  .265  Cellulose  and  cotton  which  under- 
went self  heating  of  about  200'  C  had  a  shift 
In  the  position  of  that  maximum  to  about 
M  Olucoee  which  self-heated  to  about  300° 
m  a  particular  run  had  a  valtie  approximat- 
ing .25:  yellow  pine  wood  which  self-heated 
to  a  value  higher  than  600°  C  shifted  to  a 
value  larger  than  the  value  of  high  volatile 
coal.  High  volatile  coal  Itself  heated  to  that 
same  temperature  contained  sufficiently 
stable  carbon  ring  structtire  already  that  an 
Inappreciable  change  in  peak  value  was  ob- 
served even  with  prolonged  heating. 

These  observations  suggest  that  in  their 
formation  high  rank  coals,  I.e.,  anthracite  and 
low  volatile  bituminous,  which  contain  large 
quantities  of  highly  graphitic  carbon  hydro- 
gen structures,  very  probably  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  high  temperature  at  some  stage 
In  their  history,  A  possible  mechanism  for 
formation  of  these  high  rank  coals  could  have 
been  a  fairly  short  time,  rapid  heating  event. 
The  attainment  of  the  requisite  220  to  230' 
temperature  by  the  coal  precurser  could  have 
happened  from  proximity  to  various  heat 
source.  Much  additional  work  obviously  needs 
to  be  done  at  lower  confining  pressures  to  see 
if  the  same  results  are  obtained  as  at  7 
kllobars  and   higher. 

In  conclusion  let  us  look  at  one  additional 
parameter  which  must  be  taken  Into  account 
as  we  develop  ovir  critically  needed  energy 
and  fuel  resources  The  hysteria  that  Is  pre- 
sently sweeping  the  country  with  regard  to 
air  and  water  pollution  has  put  many  serious 
roadblocks  In  the  orderly  development  of 
the  energy  producing  potential  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States,  The  country  has 
^  beautiful  desert  and  mountain  areas  Care 
has  not  always  been  taken  In  the  past  to 
minimize  the  visual  Impact  of  mining  and 
manufacturing  and  other  industrial  develop- 
ments. We  hope  that  a  balance  can  be  ob- 
tained which  will  allow  logical  development 
of  these  resources  at  a  rate  commensurate 
with  the  need  by  the  country  while  still 
maintaining  the  impressive  beauty  with 
which  this  part  of  the  country  Is  endowed. 


REPRESENTATION      OF      MAINLAND 
CHINA   IN  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr,  SPONG  Mr  President,  yesterday 
the  United  Nations  began  debate  on  the 
question  of  China  representation  in  that 
body.  That  debate  has  far-reaching  Im- 
plications not  only  for  the  governments 
in  Peklnpr  and  Taipei,  but  also  for  the 
United  Nations. 

While  I  believe  quite  strongly  that  we 
must  pursue  all  possible  diplomatic  moves 
which  might  lead  to  a  more  peaceful  and 
.<;table  world.  1  am  opposed  to  the  expul- 
sion of  Nationalist  China  from  the  United 
Nations.  I  believe  it  Is  unfair  to  expel  a 
member  who  has  served  responsibly  in 


as 
re- 
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that  organization  since  its  founding,  I 
believe  such  a  move  would  have  serious 
and  detrimental  effects  on  the  U.N.  itself. 

In  an  editorial  published  yesterday 
morning,  the  New  York  Times  noted: 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  ob- 
jective delegation  could  regard  a  resolution 
to  expel   a  founder  member  of  the  U,N, 
anything  but   an    'Important      uesllon," 
quiring,    under    the    Charter, 
majority   for  adoption, 

I  certainly  agree  with  that  statement. 

I  ask  unanimoas  con.sent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  18,  1971) 
Expui^ioN  Is  "Pekilous" 

As  the  General  Assembly  opens  debate  on 
the  question  of  China's  representation  In  the 
United  Nations,  member  governments  should 
keep  one  basic  fact  In  mind:  There  Is  only 
one  way  to  preserve  the  opportunity  for  four- 
teen nillllon  people  on  Taiwan  to  be  repre- 
sented at  Turtle' Bay  and  that  Is  by  retain- 
ing a  U.N  membership,  at  this  point  In  time, 
for  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government. 

If  the  United  Nations  for  the  first  time  In 
Its  nimrter-CTitury  of  life  votes  to  erpel  a 
member— Albania's  resolution  demands  the 
ouster  of  Nationalist  China  "forthwith" — 
there  will  be  no  subsequent  chance  for  the 
re-entry  of  Taiwan,  whose  population  ex- 
ceeds that  of  two-thirds  of  the  U.N  mem- 
ber states.  As  a  Security  Council  member. 
Peking    would    veto   any   re-entry   bid 

Admittedly  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Government 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  representative  of 
the  Taiwanese  people.  It  is  organized  to  rep- 
resent all  China,  not  the  Island,  and  Its  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  elected  on  the  mainland 
24  years  ago  It  has  moved  at  a  glacial  pace 
to  bring  Taiwanese  into  responsible  positions 
In  Its  administration. 

What  is  relevant  here,  ho-A-ever,  is  that  Na- 
tionalist China  Is  the  only  existing  represen- 
tative lor  Taiwan;  it  will  remain  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Taiwan  for  the  Indefinite  future. 
and  Imperfect  representation  has  never  been 
raised  previously  as  an  excvise  for  expelling  a 
U  N  member  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  raised 
legitimately  by  the  Communist  regimes 
working  for  Taiwan's  ouster  W'hatever  the 
twelve  million  native  Taiwanese  (the  other 
two  million  are  from  the  mainland)  may 
think  about  the  National  Government. 
they  have  never  demonstrated  any  Interest 
in  being  taken  over  by  Peking, 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  ob- 
jective delegation  could  regard  a  resolution 
to  expel  a  founder  member  of  the  UN,  as 
anything  but  an  "important  question,"  re- 
quiring, under  the  Charter,  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority for  adoption.  Defections  from  this 
viewpoint  refiect  both  the  impatience  of 
many  governments  to  seat  mainland  China 
and  reluctance  of  others  to  risk  Peking's  ire 
now  that  Washington  has  dropped  Its  oppo- 
sition to  Peking's  entry. 

But  the  path  of  expulsion  is  perilous,  as 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  told  the  Assembly, 
and  "to  open  It  for  one  would  be  to  open  It 
for  many  "  In  deciding  how  to  vote,  mem- 
ber governments  may  wLsh  to  ponder  those 
words. 


THE  LATE  DR    JAMES  E    ALLEN 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  their  chil- 
dren and  the  cause  of  education  have 
lost  a  good  friend.  The  Nation  mourns 
the  tragic  death,  in  an  airplane  crash  on 
Saturday,  of  former  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  James  E.  Allen  and  his 
lovely  wife,  Florence. 


Dr.  Allen  served  with  distinction  In 
my  own  State  of  New  York,  first  as  dep- 
uty commissioner  of  education  for  5 
years  and  then,  from  1955  to  1969.  as  the 
State's  commissioner  of  education  where 
he  earned  a  national  reputation  as  a  ca- 
pable adininisiralor  and  foremost  edu- 
cator, a  man  of  conscience  and  ability. 
He  was  US  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  18  months  until  his  resignation  in 
June  1970,  During  that  service  he  was 
responsible  for  the  institution  of  the 
right  to  read  program,  among  other  ac- 
complishments, 

Jim  Allen  was  a  higlily  valued  col- 
league in  the  field  of  education,  and  a 
dear  friend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  obit- 
uary published  in  yesterday  morning's 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EdCCATOE    AlXKJ    T^TTTTTi    IM    PLAm    CSASH 

Peach  Springs.  Ariz.,  October  17. — Dr. 
James  Edward  Allen.  Jr  ,  a  former  U.S.  com- 
missioner of  education  in  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration and  a  leader  of  education  reform,  has 
died  in  the  crash  of  a  Grand  Canyon  sight- 
seeing plane. 

The  plane  crashed  Saturday  In  a  remote 
mountain  area  en  route  to  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, killing  10  persons,  including  the  60- 
year-old   Allen    and   bis   wife,   Florence. 

Scenic  Airways,  operators  of  the  planes, 
confirmed  the  deaths. 

Allen  was  api>olnted  by  President  Nixon 
to  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment post  In  1969  but  was  asked  to 
resign   18  months  later  In  June.  1970. 

Allen  said  that  HEW  Secretary  Robert 
Pinch  had  told  him  "he  had  been  directed 
to  seek  my  resignation."  Allen  said  he  was 
dismissed  because  of  his  advocacy  of  school 
desegregation  and  Gtatcmcats  he  midc  the 
month  before  deploring  the  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia by  U.S.  troops  The  White  House  said 
the  President  had  been  "generally  disap- 
pointed' in  Allen's  performance  as  the  na- 
tion's top  education  official. 

Allen  was  born  April  25.  1911,  In  Ekins 
W.  Va  When  he  was  21  his  father,  Edward 
Allen  Sr..  who  was  president  of  Davis  and 
Elklns  College,  advised  him  not  to  go  Into 
education.  "They're  starving  to  death,"  the 
elder  Allen  told  his  son. 

But  James  Allen  Jr  disregarded  the  ad- 
vice and  took  a  Job  with  the  West  Virginia 
state  education  department  He  stayed  with 
the  department  from  1933  until  1939  when 
he  became  chief  of  the  state  division  of  aid 
and  statistics. 

After  that,  Allen  held  several  posts,  but 
always  in  education.  During  World  War  n 
he  was  an  operations  analyst  for  the  Army 
Air  Force  and  after  two  years  as  assistant 
professor  of  education  at  S^Tacuse  Univer- 
sity, he  was  appointed  deputy  commissioner 
of  education  for  the  state  of  New  York  In 
1960 

Allen  was  appointed  New  York  state  com- 
missioner of  education  in  1955  a  poet  he  held 
until  1969  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
federal  Job  by  Mr  Nixon, 

As  New  York  education  commissioner 
Allen  quickly  developed  a  reputation  for  cut- 
ting through  education  bureaucratic  red 
tape.  Throughout  his  tenure  he  demon- 
strated a  strong  Independence  of  local  politi- 
cal figures  and  was  not  hesitant  to  criticize 
his  boss.  Gov,  Nelson  A,  Rockefeller,  when  he 
felt  he  had  been  short  changed, 

Allen  frequently  incurred  the  wrath  of 
conservatives  when  he  reinstated  students 
who  had  been  suspended  far  long  hair  or  or- 
dered local  school  dlBtncta  to  end  de  facto 
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segTregaUoo.  Aa  cxiOiiniaBlont'r.  AUen  held 
wide-rangUig  power  In  the  staUj  eviuoatloiiftl 
system,  even  la  liie  niliiuLest  detali*. 

Allen  shifted  the  emphasla  of  stale  edu- 
ca.tlon  programs  from  rural  are«a  In  upetAte 
New  York  to  the  urbiin  renters  whoBC  schools 
were  crumbling  from  ne«:Iect  luid  decny  In 
1965  he  deecrlbed  tlie  crisis  In  urban  edu- 
cation a3  "the  moBt  urtjeni.  and  exploeive 
Les'jo  facing  us  today." 

Allen  turned  down  &ii  olTer  fr.xn  President 
Kennedy  for  the  post  he  ;at»r  a<'^^pted  from 
President  Nixon.  He  said  at  l!»e  time  he 
thought  the  ofBce  waa  t<x)  nebulous. 

Allen  was  a  tall,  lean  man  who  wore 
modest  bhvck  horu-rlmmed  ftlafi«es  When 
ho  spoke.  It  was  with  a  soft  voice  of  gentle 
persuasion,  but  the  results  were  dramatic 
in  New  York  City,  the  nation's  Inrgeet  school 
system. 

Aiter  leaving  HEW,  Allen  Joined  Princeton 
University's  faculty  a£  a  visiting  lecturer  In 
education  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  at 
Public  and  International   AITalrs 

Allen  received  a  masters  degree  In  educa- 
tion from  Harvard  In  1942  atid  the  doctor 
of  education  degree  in  194.1  He  alao  studied 
economics  and  public  llnAnce  at  Prmceiton 
and  received  many  honorary  degrees. 

Allen  was  fired  by  President  Nixon  June  10, 
1970.  after  a  year  In  office  and  subsequently 
replaced  by  Sidney  P  Marlind. 

Allen  was  proudest  of  his  proclamation  of 
the  "rlght-to-read"  n«  a  major  national  goal 
But  the  White  House  gave  the  prognun  only 
faint  endorsements  and  few  funds. 

Allen  Is  survived  by  hla  eon  James  Ed- 
ward ni,  and  his  daughter.  Mrs.  John 
Dol  ven. 


TTiE  RISING  DISREGARD  OF  OUR 
INTKRNATIONAL  OBLIGATIONS 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
dangerous  prei-edent  i.s  txing  e.stabli.shed 
by  Congress  regardlnt;  the  Natlon'.s  obli- 
gations under  International  law. 

In  this  mominK's  Washington  Past, 
Mr.  Stephen  M.  Schwebel,  professor  of 
IntemallonaJ  law  in  the  school  of  ad- 
vanced international  studies  at  the  John-s 
Hopkin.s  University,  presents  a  siwcklng 
analysis  of  a  rl:;lng  disregard  for  our  In- 
t<*matiana]  obligations 

In  his  article  entitled  "United  States 
Nears  Front  Ranks  of  Treaty-Breakers." 
Mr  Schwebel  points  out,  for  example, 
that— 

The  Congressional  threat  to  withhold 
funds  from  the  UN.  If  Its  membership  does 
not  vote  our  way  on  Taiwan  la  only  the 
latest  In  a  aeries  of  American  actions  that 
display  a  pronounced  Indifference  to  treaty 
obligations  and  a  trend  to  Ignore  interna- 
tional law. 

Mr.  Schwebel  also  cites  three  other  re- 
cent examples  of  our  Indifference  to  our 
treaty  obligations — the  withholding  of 
tills  Nations  a^^essed  contribution  to  the 
International  Labor  Orsanization:  tlic 
recent  vote  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  requiring  Die  United  States  to  re- 
sume import."!  of  rhromp  from  Rhodesia 
In  violation  of  a  universal  ban  Imposed 
by  binding  resolution  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council,  and  the  interna- 
tional a.specUs  of  the  administration's 
economic  program. 

As  Mr.  Schwebel  so  aptly  points  out. 
violations  of  treaties  by  states  are  not 
unusual  although  they  are  far  less  com- 
mon than  often  supposed.  But,  as  he  fur- 
ther explains,  our  actions  are  relatively 
new  m  that  the  United  State.s  has  in- 
creasingly evidenced  a  contenipl  of  the 


law  "in  arcsis  which  go  much  less  to  the 
heart  of  a  state's  security  and  where  the 
law  of  the  matter  Is  clear  rather  than 
contfcntious  ■" 

Relative  to  the  question  of  Taiwan's 
relauung  her  seat  m  Xl\c  United  Nations 
I  strongly  oppose  any  efforts  to  deny  Na- 
tlonali;  t  China  her  seat  But  such  U  N 
action  woLUci  not  be  unlawful  However, 
any  ar'lon  on  our  part  to  withhold  funds 
from  tne  UN.  if  Taiwan  were  to  tie  ex- 
pelled would,  indeed,  be  imlawfiU  and 
unconscionable  This  action  could  topi^le 
the  United  Nations'  already  .shaky  finan- 
cial structure,  particularly  m  light  of 
France's  and  the  Soviet  Union  s  unlawful 
default  on  their  financial  obligations  to 
this  international  body. 

As  Mr.  Schwebel  warns: 

There  Is  exploitation  of  a  congressional 
disposition  upward  the  Internationally  un- 
lawful (on  the  part  of  the  United  States)  — 
with  gravest  risks  both  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States 

Re<Tnrdlng  the  question  of  our  finan- 
cial obligations  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  I  have  been  shocked 
and  dismayed  tliat  the  Wliite  House  has 
not  exerted  its  influence  in  turning 
aroimd  congressional  disreeard  of  our 
treaty  obllf^ations  to  this  orRRni7.ation. 

Tlip  vote  2  weeks  apo  which  would  al- 
low thLs  coiuUiT  to  purcha.se  chrome  ore 
from  Rhodesia  in  violation  of  a  UN.  ban 
is  also  unsetiUng  If  this  section  is  not 
deleted  from  the  military  procurement 
bill  in  Senate-House  confer»'nre  or  re- 
.lert*^  l)y  the  President,  we  would  be  the 
hrst  nation  formally  to  break  with  this 
U.N  ban.  This  i.s  a  record  In  which  no 
nation  could  take  any  pride  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  the  White  House  would 
now  exert  its  influence — an  influence 
which  it  failed  to  exercise  jirior  to  critical 
votes  on  the  section  in  the  Senate— to  In- 
sure this  would  not  indeed  become  the 
policy  of  the  United  Staffs. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  wliat  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  R*>ne  on  record  a.^  doing  is  to 
systematically  unravel  the  delicate  fab- 
ric that  is  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  my  hope  that  llie  US  Senate  will 
not  continue  to  chart  a  course  which  can 
only,  in  the  end,  result  m  tlie  disintegra- 
tion of  Uie  United  Nations  The  Senate's 
role  sl.ould  bo  one  of  strenethening  the 
United  Nations,  not  one  of  destruction. 

These  recent  action.s.  a.s  outlined  by 
Mr.  ScJiwebel,  have  not  only  been  det- 
rimental to  tlie  United  Nations,  but  tlicy 
Jiave  also  been  highly  detrimental  to 
the  United  States.  At  stake  is  the  cred- 
ibility of  this  Nation. 

As  Mr  Schwebel  pobits  out: 

To  be  credible  Is  simply  to  be  believed.  If 
the  CrJled  Suiu-s  persusts  In  violating  o*' 
threatening  lo  violate  undisputed  treaty  ob- 
ligations, other  states  will  be  less  IncUned  to 
credit  its  fresh  commitments  ....  If  not  the 
e.ssenf-e  of  security,  then  the  whole  structure 
(.if  International  trade  and  credit  and  Uie 
whole  being  and  pxjtentlal  of  International 
organization  are  bound  up  with  the  vitality 
of  treaty  obligations 

It  is  Incumbent  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  give  close  scrutiny  to  Mr. 
Schwebei's  article.  If  we  do  not  heed  his 
warnings,  the  Nation  may  end  up  being 
the  primar>'  contributor  to  a  world  in- 
slabilr.y  that  could  be  dcviuitating  In  its 


consequences.  Our  world  leadership  role 
stands  on  the  brink  of  disintegrating  as 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
trustworthy  becomes  a  legitimate  Issue. 
A  nation's  greatest  attributes  are  cred- 
ibility and  trustworthiness.  Let  us  not 
sacrifice  these  attributes  for  the  sake  of 
less  honorable  motives. 


SENATOR    AIXEN    J     ELLENDER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Piesident.  it  is 
with  great  pleasiue  that  I  take  tlus  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  upon  the  celebration  of 
his  81si  birtliday. 

Senator  Ei.lender  possesses  a  rare  com- 
binatjon  of  q-aalities  that  merit  tiie 
highest  tribute  on  any  occasion.  There 
is  no  individual  who  elicits  greater  re- 
spect among  tho.se  of  us  wiio  arc  priv- 
ileged to  serve  with  him  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Loui.siana  is  very 
well  known  for  his  wisdom,  his  experi- 
ence, and  his  unswer\mg  dedication  In- 
dividuals who  can  summon  these  attri- 
butes m  equal  measure  are  rare  indeed. 
They  are  the  truly  great  men  in  Ameri- 
can histor>'.  But  hi  tory  is  not  what  Is 
past  for  men  like  Senator  Ellender;  It  Is 
made  each  day  by  tl.elr  independent 
thought  and  energetic  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence. 

ReflecUng  upon  his  nearly  35  years 
as  a  Member  of  this  body.  Senator  Ellen- 
der should  justly  take  pride  in  a  record 
that  is  replete  with  imrivaled  achieve- 
ments He  has  written  murh  of  the 
framework  for  liousing  and  educatioa 
lav.s.  for  rural  electrificat.ion  and  soil 
con-servation  programs,  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  many  more  He  has  never  for- 
gotten the  importance  of  safeguardmg 
the  taxpayers'  investment  in  our  Federal 
programs. 

I  am  fortunate  to  have  worked  with 
Senator  Ellender  from  my  very  first  days 
in  Congress  6  years  ago  At  that  time  he 
wj.s  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Ccmmittee  on  which  I  served  The  more 
I  came  to  know,  the  more  I  grew  to  ad- 
mire Senator  Eli.ender  for  his  remark- 
able insight  and  for  his  exceptionally 
sttong  conun-.lment  lo  the  public  inter- 
est Mv  admiration  for  him  has  never 
ce-sed  to  grow 

I  wi.sh  the  Senator  from  ly^uisiana 
the  verj'  best  on  this  particular  day.  and 
I  joiU  with  mj'  colleagues  In  offering  our 
appreciation  for  ills  Innumerable  con- 
tributions to  our  coimtry. 

May  he  enjoy  manj'  birthdays  just  as 
happy  In  the  coming  years,  and  may 
our  Nation  be  bles.sed  with  the  continued 
beiicfit  of   his  distingui.shed   servnce 


US.  IMAGE  INrPROVED  EN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  a  time 
when  America  is  being  overw  helmed  by 
reports  of  massive  drug  u;se  and  deterio- 
rating morale  as  a  result  of  our  involve- 
ment in  'Vietnam,  it  is.  indeed,  inspir- 
ing and  refreshing  to  leam  of  ex-service- 
meu  who  volimtarily  returned  to  that 
beleaguered  nation  to  assist  the  Viet- 
namese people  Improve  their  own  social 
conditions. 

These    were    brought    to    my    atten- 
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tion  in  an  article  published  in  the  San 
Diego,  Cahf.,  Union  of  September  2,  1971 
The  article  descritjed  how  nine  ex-serv- 
icemen, five  of  whom  I  am  proud  to  say 
are  fellow  Marylanders,  left  their  homes 
and  occupations  and  returned  to  Vietnam 
to  help  in  construction  of  a  20-unit  hous- 
ing project  for  dependents  of  South  Viet- 
namese Navy  veterans  Motivated  pure- 
ly by  a  loyalty  to  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, these  men  broupht  honor  to  our 
cause  and  self-satisfaction  to  them- 
selves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle about  this  remarkable  mission  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ex-OI'8  Polish   US    Image  In  Vietnam 

Saiook — The  nine  ex-GI.s  wanteo  to  prove 
•omethlng  to  themselves  and  their  American 
neighbors— "that  all  Vietnam  veterans  aren't 
potheads.  smack  freaks  and  radical  peace- 
niks" 

They  returned  to  Vietnam  to  do  manual 
labor  without  pay  Some  were  doves  and  some 
were  hawks  The  only  thing  they  had  in  com- 
mon was  that  they  had  shared  the  same  war 

WAS   RKPOBTEH 

"It  was  a  constant  source  of  amazement 
even  to  us,"  says  one  of  the  nine,  Armlstead 
Maupln  Jr. 

A  former  Navy  lieutenant  of  27.  Maupln 
was  working  as  a  reporter  for  the  Charleston 
(8.C  )  News  and  Courier  when  a  friend  asked 
him  to  do  publicity  release.s  for  Veterans 
Against  the  War.  It  was  the  time  of  the  May 
Day  demonstrations  and  Maupln  swiftly  be- 
came disillusioned. 

"The  whole  thing.  "  he  says,  "was  a  carnival 
that  seemed  to  be  aimed  at  2',<a  million  Viet- 
nam veterans,  negating  everything  wed 
worked  for  and  fought  for" 

He  adds:  "In  their  desire  to  end  the  war 
at  any  cost,  a  lot  of  people  appeared  to  be 
trying  to  portray  all  veterans  as  scagheads 
and  radicals,  apparently  hoping  to  use  this 
as  a  lever  against  the  adminlt'-ratlon.  It 
seemed  all  wrong  and  I  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing about  It." 

Maupln  wrote  to  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt, 
the  chief  of  naval  operations:  "I'll  find  the 
veterans  to  do  some  good  In  Vietnam  if  you 
can  give  us  a  project  and  get  us  over  there  " 

Zumwalt  was  intrigued  Maupin  exchanged 
more  letters  with  ofiBclals  and  got  his  project. 

The  Navy  and  State  Department  agreed 
to  let  Maupin  and  any  volunteers  he  could 
find  assist  In  building  a  20-unlt  housing  proj- 
ect for  dependents  of  South  Vietnamese  navy 
veterans  at  Cat  Lai.  15  miles  east  of  Saigon 

LET'S    DO    SOMETHING 

Maupln  relied  on  phone  calls  to  friends  and 
word  of  mouth  to  spread  his  appeal  to  vet- 
erans. The  message:  "We  know  the  Ameri- 
cans are  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  Let's  do 
everything  we  possibly  can  for  the  Viet- 
namese people  before  we  leave.  Let's  do  some- 
thing as  civilians." 

Charles  P.  Collins  in,  28,  another  former 
naval  officer  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  quit  his  Job 
as  a  recruiter  for  a  computer  firm  to  help 
select  other  volunteers. 

Jack  Myerovltz.  23,  a  former  Marine  who 
helped  recapture  Hue  after  the  1968  Tet  of- 
fensive, heard  about  It  at  a  veterans'  con- 
vention In  Maryland.  He  got  two  months  off 
without  pay  from  his  Job  as  a  government 
printer  In  Washington  and  left  his  home  in 
Oreenbelt.  Md. 

Carrolton  E  Reese  Jr .  27,  a  HyattsvlUe, 
Md  ,  construction  worker  who  once  guarded 
an  Army  ammunition  dump  at  Qui  Nhon, 
learned  of  the  project  while  Ashing  with  a 
friend.  It  took  him  30  seconds  to  decide  to 
volunteer. 

Another  HyattavUle  resident,  former  Ma- 


rine John  P  Butler.  21.  wanted  to  extend 
his  14-month  tour  In  Vietnam,  but  had  to 
leave  in  November,  1969.  when  hie  unit  was 
pulled  back.  He  decided  to  volunteer  "to  fin- 
ish what  I  started  " 

Thomas  M.  Nellsen.  23.  of  Clinton,  Iowa, 
gave  up  painting  portraits  on  a  houseboat 
In  the  Mississippi  River  to  try  to  change 
the  Vietnamese  Image  of  Americans  A  for- 
mer machine  gunner  with  the  Navy  riverine 
force,  he  wanted  to  prove  "we  aren't  all  a 
bunch  of  animals  " 

Zeph  Lane.  26.  of  Wheaton.  Md  .  was  a 
Navy  hospital  corpsman  when  he  was  taken 
out  in  1969  with  a  shrapnel  hole  In  his 
head  He  left  a  wife  and  premedlcal  studies 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  to  come  back 
to  Vietnam 

Karel  J  Leadbeter.  23.  of  Ijinham,  Md  , 
says  he  was  an  activist  In  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  for  Peace  movement  until  they 
started  throwing  paint  on  the  Capitol  steps 
The  former  Air  Force  radarman  decided  to 
come  because  "search-and-destroy  missions 
in  D  C.  Just  don't  turn  me  on." 

FYancls  L  Abad  Jr  .  25.  of  Savanna.  111., 
was  a  Marine  Corps  pilot  with  100  combat 
missions  He  left  the  service  early  this  year 
after  flying  Phantom  Jets  on  and  oH  In  Viet- 
nam since  1966  He  returned  to  "build  In- 
stead  of   bomb" 

When  the  group  arrived  the  housing  proj- 
ect at  Cat  Lai  was  30  percent  complete.  It 
was  80  percent  complete  when  they  departed 
yesterday. 

"It's  a  small  thmp  we've  done,  but  it's  im- 
portant to  us  as  Individuals.  I  feel  satisfied 
like  never  before,"  said  Maupln  as  he 
boarded   the  plane  for  home 


EXTRADITION  FOR  GENOCIDE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  article 
■VII  of  the  Genocide  Convention  provides 
for  the  extradition  of  persons  accused  of 
genocide  in  accordance  with  the  laws  £ind 
treaties  in  force  in  the  countries  involved. 
The  fear  has  been  ex  presided  that,  if  the 
Senate  ratifies  the  Convention,  the 
United  SUtes  will  be  forced  to  extradite 
its  citizens  to  foreign  countries  where 
they  will  be  tried  without  any  of  our  Con- 
stitutional safeguards. 

This  fear  Is  proundless.  It  overlooks 
several  facts.  Extradition  is  a  common 
practice  among  nations.  The  United 
States  is  party  to  many  extradition 
treaties.  All  that  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion says  is  that  genocide  is  to  be  added  to 
the  hs't  of  extraditable  offenses  in  the 
treaties  now  in  force.  Thus  the  United 
States  could  not  extradite  an  American  to 
a  country  like  North  Vietnam,  for  in- 
stance, with  whom  we  do  not  have  an 
extradition  treaty. 

Under  the  doublc-.ieopardy  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  which  is  controlling 
over  all  treaties,  the  United  States  could 
not  extradite  anyone  who  had  already 
been  tried  in  this  country.  Like\*-ise  it  is 
common  practice  for  the  United  States 
not  to  grant  extradition  if  it  is  felt  that 
the  person  involved  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
ceive a  fair  trial. 

Tliese  three  points  provide  adequate 
protection  for  every  American  from 
capricious  and  unwarranted  extradition 
to  a  foreign  nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  without  delay. 


RETHINKING  THE  JURY  SYSTEM 

Mr    HRUSKA.   Mr.   President,   every 
year  the  National  University  Extension 


Association  selects  a  topic  for  the  na- 
tional high  school  debate  contest  Thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  across 
the  Nation  prepare  and  argue  both  sides 
of  the  selected  topic  in  contests  held  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-246,  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  each  year  prepares 
a  compilation  of  "pertinent  excerpts. 
bibliographical  references,  and  other  ap- 
propriate materials"  relating  to  the  se- 
lected topic  for  distribution  to  debaters. 
About  this  time  every  fall  tiiis  Senator 
and  1  know  my  experience  is  repeated  in 
every  office  on  Capitol  Hill— receives 
many  requests  from  young  debaters  and 
their  coaches  for  copies  of  the  Librar>'  of 
Congress  publication.  I  am  always  de- 
lighted to  comply  with  these  requests  and 
to  be  of  whatever  other  assistance  I  can. 
I  know  the  value  debate  experience  has  in 
later  life  by  encouragmg  logical  thinking. 
mar.shaling  o:  facts,  and  organization  of 
material  to  support  a  position,  and  fos- 
tering the  ability  to  speak  publicly. 

This  year  the  topic  selected  is  "How 
Can  theAdministration  of  Justice  Be  Im- 
proved m  the  United  States?'  Under  this 
general  subject  heading  the  three  debate 
propositions  are: 

Resolved.  That  the  Jury  system  In  the 
United  States  should  be  significantly 
changed. 

Reaolved.  Tliat  a  national  system  of  arbi- 
tration boards  should  be  established  for  clvU 
cases. 

Resolved.  That  ma.ss  media  coverage  or 
felony  offenses  subsequent  to  arrest  should 
be  limit«d  by  law  to  the  court  record  untU 
a  verdict  is  rendered. 

Of  these  three.  I  have  had  the  most  in- 
quiries concerning  the  proposal  for  re- 
form of  the  iurv  system  Perhaps  recent 
press  reports  on  this  subject,  plus  public 
statements  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  two 
recent  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Baldwin    v.     New     York.     399     U.S      66 

,19701 relating   to  misdemeanor  trials 

by  a  panel  of  judges  rather  than  by 
jurv — and  WjUiams  v.  Florida.  399  US. 
78  "(1970'— relating  to  jury  size— have 
sparked  public  interest  in  this  matter, 
•Whatever  the  reasons  for  this  attention.  I 
am  pleaded  to  see  that  high  school  debat- 
ers and  others  are  taking  a  healthy  in- 
terest In  the  functioning  of  this  ver>-  im- 
portant portion  of  our  judicial  system. 

In  Ime  with  the  requests  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  subject  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  latest  edition  of  Forensic 
Quarterlv  attracted  my  attention.  It  is 
entitled  "Rethinking  the  Jury  System" 
and  was  written  by  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  Richard  G. 
Kliendienst.  In  the  article,  Mr  Klien- 
dienst  traces  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Jury  system  in  this  country, 
makes  some  comments  on  its  present 
state,  and  suggest.s  for  consideration 
some  revisions  of  the  present  system  I 
believe  the  thoughts  contained  therein 
are  worthy  of  our  attention;  therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arUcle 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RrrHINKINC    TH«    Jtr»T    Ststxm 
(By  Richard  G    Klelndlenet) 
Sir  WUllam  BUckstone.  the  great  English 
Jurist  whose  Commentaries  on  the  Laici  of 
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England  slgnlflcantly  Iniluexkoed  the  found- 
er* of  our  country,  onoe  wrote: 

The  trial  by  Jury  he*  ev«r  been,  and.  I 
truat,  ever  will  be,  looked  upon  as  the  glory 
of  the  Engliah  law.  .  It  ia  the  moat  trans- 
cendent privilege  whlrh  any  subject  can  en- 
Joy  or  wish  for,  that  he  cannot  be  affected, 
either  In  his  property,  his  liberty,  or  his  ptr- 
•on.  txit  by  the  unjuUmous  oonsent  of  twelve 
of  his  neighbors  and  equals 

TrlaJ  by  Jury  has  often  been  described  In 
rich,  uncritical  language  like  Uiat  of  Black - 
stone.  To  one  Supreme  Court  JuBtlce,  trial  by 
Jury  U  the  "Impregnable  bulwurk  of  civil 
liberty:"  to  another.  It  Is  "the  ajk  of  safety 
for  life,  liberty,  and  property  " 

But  many  attorneys  and  legal  scholars 
take  a  different  view  of  the  jury  system.  They 
see  It  as  a  fact-andlng  process  whose  reputa- 
tion far  exceeds  \xa  performance.  One  of 
America's  most  thoughtful  legal  comnienla- 
toTB.  the  late  Jerome  Prank,  wrote  In  1949 
It  Is  extremely  doubtful  whether.  If  we  did 
not  now  have  the  Jury  system,  we  could  today 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  it  The  chances  are 
that  moet  conservative  lawyers  would  op- 
pose such  a  "reform";  they  would  refer  us  to 
Scotland,  an  "Anglo-Saxon"  country,  where 
the  Jury  tsu  never  played  an  Important  role 
They  would  call  attention  to  the  marked  de- 
cline of  the  Jury  3  popularity  In  BSiglnnd 
They  would  denounce  trial  by  Jury  as  an 
fcbsurd  New  Deallsh  Idea. 

This  years  high  school  debate  prop<3Bltlon 
on  Jury  reform  provides  a  rare  opportunity 
for  a  substantial  body  of  taformed  clilzens 
t<-i  think  crltlciilly  al>t)ut  the  Jur>'  and  grand 
Jury  as  fundamental  Institutions  In  our  legnl 
systena.  Student  debaters  will  bo  expected 
not  only  to  analyze  the  merits  and  shortcom- 
ings of  these  two  Lnstitutlona  but  also  to  ex- 
pound their  conclusions  In  a  public  forum. 
In  academic  debate,  pnrposals  for  reform, 
however  novel  they  may  be,  must  be  met  by 
reasoned  rebuttal;  they  cannot  be  torpedoed 
by  the  mere  sugp?stlon  of  unconstitutionality 
or  the  queetlonlng  of  a  proponent's  motives 
The  assurance  of  a  rea<«:)ned  resp^.>ixse  to  a 
new  Idea  U  a  luxury  not  available  Uj  f>er!4oni 
In  public  life  Government  officials  frequent- 
ly shrink  from  the  dlscusBlon  of  controversial 
Issues  Uke  Jury  reform  for  fear  that  they 
will  be  branded  a.s  "constitutional  nna- 
rauders"  leading  an  assault  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights 

AgalnAt  this  background  and  to  avoid  un- 
necfWHttry  uproar.  I  will  oonfliie  myaeif  In 
thette  pages  to  an  exp(«ltory  discussion  of 
some  of  the  potential  changes"  that  might 
conceivably  be  made  In  the  Jury  system, 
without  advocating  these  changes  or  label- 
ling them  "reforms."  My  purpose  here  will 
be  to  suggest  some  possible  arguments  on 
the  debate  proposition  and  perhaps  to  offer 
some  gtildes  for  analysts. 

I 

The  United  States  CX)nsUtutlon  contains 
four  provisions  that  relate  specifically  to 
Juries  and  grand  Juries.  Article  III,  Seotlon  2. 
provides  in  part  that  "The  trial  of  all  crimes, 
ezo*pt  in  causes  of  Impeachment,  shall  be  by 
Jury.  .  .  ."  The  substance  of  this  clause  Is 
repeated  In  the  Sixth  Amendment :  "In  all 
criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  en- 
Joy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial. 
by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the  state  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  oom- 
mltted.  .  .  ."  The  Seventh  Amendment  treats 
civil  Juries:  "In  suits  at  ooounou  law,  where 
the  value  In  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  shall  be 
preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  Jury  shall 
be  otherwise  re-examined  In  anv  court  of 
the  United  States,  than  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  coounon  law  "  Tlie  first  clauee 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment  provides  for  grand 
Juries:  "No  person  shall  be  held  to  an.swer 
for  a  capital,  or  otherwi.se  Infamous  crime, 
unless  on  a  presentment  or  Indlctoient  oif  a 
grand   Jury,   except   In   cases   arising   In   the 


land  or  naval  forces,  or  In  the  mllltla,  when 
In  actual  serrloe  In  time  of  war  or  public 
dang«r    .  . 

Kvery  state  oonacitutlon  has  Its  oivn  pro- 
visions on  trial  by  Jury.  aoBoe  ot  which  are 
similar  to  federal  provlsioois  and  some  of 
which  are  markedly  different.  Tlie  federal 
provisions  quoted  above  should  be  OTinpared 
to  the  constitutional  provisions  In  a  de- 
bater's hoone  state.  In  this  way.  he  should 
be  able  to  determine  whait  the  fiuidamental 
law  in  the  two  JurlsdU-tlons  Is.  what  some 
ot  the  opportunities  fcir  c±iange  in  that  law 
may  be.  and  what  proposals  for  reform  will 
require  constitutional  amendment.  In  fact, 
however,  a  debater  may  find  It  very  difficult 
to  determine  the  law  with  any  certainty;  for 
some  ooti-ftltutloufU  provLsions  require  Inter- 
pretation, and  even  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  known  to  change  Its  m.nd  about  the 
meaning  of  a  particular  clause  For  example, 
until  1970  the  Court  had  oonslstently  held 
that  the  federal  Constitution  required 
twelve-memt>eT  Juries.  In  a  case  last  year 
the  Court  changed  Its  mind 

Although  analyzing  constitutional  provi- 
sions n.ay  prove  confusing  it  should  give  a 
debater  valuable  perspective  He  may  dis- 
cover that  his  home  state  has  been  uiuisu- 
ally  Innovative — eg  .  that  it  has  been  using 
the  six-man  Jury  for  years  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  find  that  his  state  constltvi- 
tlon  would  absolutely  prohibit  a  change 
In  state  practice  that  could  be  effected  un- 
der the  federal  Constitution  la  that  case, 
a  .state  constitutional  amendment  would  be 
required  In  any  event.  It  should  be  a  so- 
bering experience  for  a  debater  to  calculate 
the  legal  obstacles  that  would  confront  liis 
favorite  proposals,  were  be  to  float  them 
In  "the  real   world" 

n 

Petit  Junta  and  grand  Juries  are  used  In 
criminal  cases,  petit  Juries  are  used  In  civil 
cases,  and  petit  Juries  sire  sometimes  used 
In  Juvenile  delinquency  cases  Should  the 
use  of  Juries  In  any  of  these  categories  be 
Increased''  Decreased''  Abolished''  An  affirm- 
ative answer  to  any  of  these  questions  would 
probably  lead  to  a  slgiiiflcaut  change  In 
the   Jury  system 

Most  recent  dlaoussion  ha.s  focused  on  de- 
creasing the  use  of  Jury  trials  It  Is  possible, 
however,  to  argtie  that  the  use  of  Jury  trials 
should  be  slgivlficantly  Increased. 

At  the  present  time,  a  relatively  small 
percentage  cf  criminal  dcf«-ndants  exercise 
their  right  to  a  trial  by  Jury  In  Itderal  dis- 
trict courts  m  fiscal  1970.  some  29.700  de- 
fendants could  have  asked  for  a  Jury  trial, 
but  only  3,644  did  These  federal  statistics 
are  consistent  with  the  experience  in  the 
states.  Throughout  Uie  country,  the  vast 
majority  of  criminal  defendants  plead  guil- 
ty on  the  promise  of  probation  or  a  light 
sentence,  or  plead  to  a  lesser  offense.  In- 
stead of  going  to  trial.  The  potential  thus 
exists  for  nearly  a  tenfold  Increase  In  the 
ntimber  of  Jury  trials  in  criminal  cases.  In 
addition,  the  right  to  a  Jury  trial  could  t>e 
established  In  sltviatlons  Involving  petty  of- 
fenses or  Juvenile  delinquency  cases  where 
It  is  not  now  normally  available.  Of  course, 
the  desirability  of  these  developments  wotild 
have  to  be  weighed  against  the  tremendous 
burden  that  lncrea,sed  Jviry  trials  would  Im- 
pose on  the  courts,  many  of  which  are  al- 
ready over-burdened. 

Prom  time  to  time,  suggestions  have  been 
made  to  abolish  Jury  trials  In  criminal  cases. 
This  proposition  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
controversial  that  could  be  olTered  concern- 
ing Jury  abolition.  The  late  Sir  Travers 
Humphreys     a   British    Jurist,   wrote: 

"I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
there  are  any  p>ersous  other  than  the  In- 
mates of  a  lunatic  asyltim  who  would  vote 
In  favour  of  the  abolition  of  trial  by  Jury  in 
serious  criminal  cases  " 

Nonetheless,  If  there  are  valid  reasons  for 


abolishing  the  Jury  In  olvll  oaaes,  there  must 
be  reasons  foe  a^x>Uahlng  the  Jury  In  criminal 
ca«es  as  well  The  new  federal  ooostltmion 
proposed  by  Rexford  O  Tugwell  erf  the  Cen- 
ter for  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  in 
California  embodies  most  of  the  provlslom 
!n  the  present  Bill  of  Rights — but  not  trial 
by  Jury.  As  Tugwedl.  a  leading  adviser  to 
President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  worked 
through  37  drafts  of  his  Imaginative  ouclsu- 
tutlon,  he  decided  that  trial  by  Jury  sliould 
not  be  accorded  constitutional  stature, 

A  less  oontn:iverslaI.  m.:>re  moderate  pn> 
ix»al  for  change  would  be  to  abolish  Juries 
in  all  niLsdemeanor  cases,  or  for  all  pet.ty  of- 
fenses for  which  the  piTtentlal  peiMilty  Is  leas 
than  six  morkths.  The  New  York  legislature 
provided  for  trial  by  a  panel  of  three  Judges 
instead  o>f  a  Jury  lia  misdemeanor  cases  in 
New  'X'oirk  City,  but  the  Supreme  C<jurt  found 
the  law  unconstitutional  Baldwin  v  New 
York,  399  U.S.  66  (1970).  In  dissent.  Justice 
John  Harlan  said: 

I.  for  one,  find  nothing  uiifair  In  the  New 
■i'urk  system  which  provides  the  city  defend- 
ant wnth  an  option,  in  lieu  ol  a  Jury,  of  a 
beiicii  trial  before  three  Judges.  .  .  .  Mate- 
over.  I  think  It  counterproductive  of  fairness 
In  criminal  trials  to  hold  .  .  tiiat  Juries  are 
required  of  States  In  thetse  days  when  ooa- 
ge»ted  calendars  and  attendant  delays  make 
what  many  students  of  criminal  Justice  feeJ 
Is  one  of  the  most  slgiuflcant  oontrlbutloms 
to  injustice  and  hardship  to  criminal  de- 
fendants. 

There  would  be  many  ways  to  expand  the 
use  of  Jury  trials  In  civil  cases  The  Seventh 
Amendment  establishes  a  right  to  Jury  trials 
In  suits  at  Common  law"  but  many  civil  ac- 
tions do  not  fall  within  this  language,  and 
In  these  situations  Jury  trials  are  frequently 
not  authorized  For  Injrtance,  the  plaintiff  in 
moet  civil  suits  a«aiu*t  the  United  States  Is 
not  permitted  a  trial  by  Jury  See  18  U  SO. 
{  34oa. 

■While  the  use  of  clv-ll  Juries  could  be  in- 
creased, many  per.sons  have  areued  that  the 
civil  Ju.-y  should  be  atrlcTtly  limited  or 
abolished  altogether  Tlie  Model  State  Con- 
stitution, sponsored  by  the  National  Mu« 
nlclj>al  League,  does  not  Include  a  civil  jury 
provision  In  Its  bill  of  rlRhts.  although  c-iml- 
nal  Juries  are  spetiacally  retained  In  lelooy 
oases.  In  Britain,  the  birthplace  of  the  facl- 
adJudlcAtliig  Jury,  only  a  few  civil  cases  are 
stiU  tried  by  Jury. 

In  a  speech  last  fall.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Bun?er  remarked  that  If  the  founding;  fathers 
of  our  cotintry  had  been  able  to  anticipate 
the  automobile  and  Its  Impact  on  the  courts, 
they  might  have  said  that  a  simple  auto- 
mobile case  .should  be  tried  by  a  Judge  with- 
out a  Jurv  In  the  iwjne  wav  a  ship  collision  In 
an  admiralty  case  is  tried  Other  commenta- 
tors have  gone  .s.j  far  as  to  assert  that  auto- 
mobile cases  and  various  other  cases  should 
be  removed  from  the  courts  entirely,  for  dis- 
position In  administrative  or  "'no-faulf 
systems. 

One  modest  proposal  would  be  to  eliminate 
Jury  trials  In  all  civil  cases  in  which  they 
are  not  constitutionally  required.  Another 
proposal  would  be  to  eliminate  Jury  trials  in 
certain  types  of  cases,  regaj^less  of  whether 
they  are  constitutionally  required  Still  an- 
otiier  plan  wxiuld  be  to  limit  Jury  trials  to 
cases  InvcHvlng  more  than  a  given  dollar 
amount  (perhaps  $10,000)  or  less  than  a 
given  dollar  amount  (aay  $200,000). 

Rational  reasons  muDt  be  given  for  pro- 
posals to  Increase  or  decrease  the  use  of  Jury 
trials.  Assessments  must  be  made  of  what  Is 
to  be  gained  and  what  Is  to  be  lotst  by  a  sug- 
gested Innovation.  We  have  lived  with  Juries 
comfortably  for  a  long  while  and  should  not 
forget  the  basic  axiom  that  change  does  not 
necessarily  produce  reform 

The  premise  underlying  trial  by  Jury  Is  that 
laymen  are  better  than  Judges  or  specialists 
at  determining  the  facts.  "'What  Is  there  In 
the  training  of  a  Judge  .  .  .  that  makes  blm 
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an  acceptable  substitute  for  the  ccrilecOve 
wisdom  which  we  find  In  a  doeen  cltUsens 
chosen  at  random?"  a  British  writer  asks.  "I 
can  only  say  that  If  there  Is  an  answer  to  that 
query  I  am  not  aware  of  If 

But  Carl  Becker  an  American  historian 
declares : 

Trial  by  Jury,  as  a  method  of  determining 
facts  is  antiquated  and  inherently  absurd— 
so  much  so  that  no  lawyer.  Judge,  scholar. 
prescrlptlon-clerk.  cook,  or  mechanic  in  a 
garage  would  ever  think  for  a  moment  of  em- 
ploying that  method  for  determining  the 
facts  in  any  situation  that  concerned  him. 
Jury  critic  Jerome  Frank  quotes  a  Juror 
to  the  effect  that: 

We  couldn't  make  head  or  Ull  of  the  case 
or  follow  all  the  messing  around  the  lawrers 
did  None  of  us  t)elleved  the  witnesses  on 
either  side,  anvway,  so  we  made  up  our  minds 
to  disregard  the  evidence  on  both  sides  and 
decide  the  case  on  its  merits 

One  might  infer  from  this  passage  that 
Juries  are  not  very  competent  in  some  cases. 
Surely.  If  one  subscribes  to  the  Becker- 
Frank  view  of  Juries,  abolition  of  the  Jury 
system  Is  not  unthinkable  Yet  the  burden 
that  persons  of  this  persuasion  must  assume 
U  to  provide  a  superior  trier  of  fact  in  the 
Jury's  place  This  will  not  be  easy  Is  the  sin- 
gle Judge  an  acceptable  substitute?  A  panel 
of  Judges:'  A  panel  of  experts?  A  mixed  panel 
of  Judges  and  laj-men''  An  arbitrator  or  board 
of  arbitrators?  An  administrative  hearing 
officer''  What  evidence  is  there  that  any  of 
these  alternatives  would  be  an  improvement 
on  the  Jury?  One  might  hold  the  jury  trial  an 
excellent  device  In  some  situations  le  g..  fel- 
ony cases)  but  a  poor  device  in  certain 
others  (eg.  Juvenile  cases^  The  question 
always  remains:  'What  Is  the  alternative 
when  trial  by  Jtiry  Is  abandoned? 

Other  factors  should  be  considered  In  eval- 
uating proposals  to  increase  or  decrease  Jury 
trials.  Take  cost  According  to  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  about  114  million  was  budgeted  last 
year  for  Jury  fees  In  the  federal  courts  How 
wotild  a  given  profKasal  affect  that  figure? 
Would  a  new  system  consume  more  or  less 
court  time?  Would  reasonable  considerations 
of  economy  and  efficiency  unreasonably  af- 
fect the  quality  oX  Justice?  And  would  the 
public  have  confidence  in  a  new  system? 
These  are  questions  that  must  be  answered 
before  we  embark  on  a  new  course. 
in 
If  one  determines  that  the  Jury  Bhould  be 
preserved  In  any  or  ail  categories  of  cases, 
the  question  arises  whether  the  Jury  should 
t>e  preserved  In  the  same  form  and  nature  In 
which  It  Is  generally  found  today. 

The  normal  Jury  consists  of  twelve  laymen 
who  are  sworn  to  declare  the  facts  of  a  ease 
ss  they  are  proved  from  the  evidence  placed 
before  them.  As  a  general  rule,  the  verdict  of 
these  laymen  must  be  unanlmou.s 

At  present,  there  is  considerable  support 
for  the  idea  of  reducing  the  number  of  Jurors 
from  twelve  to  six,  or  to  some  other  number 
less  than  twelve  Although  this  Is  not  a  new 
Idea.  It  has  caught  fire  in  the  period  since 
June  1970.  when  the  Supreme  C-ourt  decided 
the  case  of  WWtams  v  Ftonda,  399  US.  78  In 
that  case,  the  Court  upheld  the  conviction  of 
a  robbery  defendant  whose  request  for  a 
twelve-man  Jury.  Instead  of  the  six-man 
Jury  provided  by  Florida  law.  was  denied  The 
Court  ruled  that  n  twelve-member  panel  Is 
not  a  necsssary  ingredient  of  "trial  by  Jury" 
As  a  result  cf  the  WUham.i  holding,  the 
United  States  Judicial  Conference  voted  in 
March  to  reduce  the  size  of  Juries  In  civil 
cases  In  United  States  District  Courts  Courts 
In  several  Judicial  districts  have  Imple- 
mented this  decision  Rule  18  of  the  District 
Court  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  a  good 
example  It  rends: 

In  all  civil  cases  tried  In  this  Court  the 
Jury  shall  consist  of  six  (8)  members,  except 
in  cases  of  eminent  domain. 


No  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  to  reduce  the  size  of  criminal 
juries  But  Reppeaentative  WUllam  Scott  of 
Virginia  has  Introduced  legislation.  H  R.  7800, 
to  fix  the  number  of  Jurors  In  federal  courts 
uniformly  at  six,  except  in  capital  cases 

Similar  action  is  underway  In  the  states 
la  New  York.  Oovernor  Rockefeller  signed 
into  law  a  bill  limiting  Juries  In  the  Civil 
Court  of  the  Citv  of  New  York  to  six  mem- 
bers In  New  Jersev.  the  Supreme  Court  urged 
that  the  sUte  con.stltutlon  l>e  amended  to 
authorize  six-member  Juries  in  criminal  as 
well  as  civil  cases.  In  Florida,  Chief  Justice 
H  K  Roberts  recommended  in  his  recent 
State  of  the  Judiciary  address  that  "we  In 
Florida  should  provide  but  three  Jurors  where 
punishment  Is  less  than  six  months  In  Jail 
or  less  than  a  $2,000  fine." 

In  California,  however,  the  State  SenaU 
rejected  a  constitutional  amendment  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  Jurors  to  six  In  misde- 
meanor cases. 

"Mini-Juries"  are  clearly  not  new.  Six-man 
juries  in  Florida  date  from  the  1870s  and  wei-e 
speclflcally  authorized  by  the  Florida  Consti- 
tution of  1885.  Utah's  Constitution  of  1895 
provided  that,  "In  courts  of  general  Juris- 
diction, except  in  capital  cases,  a  Jury  shall 
consist  of  eight  Jurors  In  courts  of  inferior 
lurlsdlclion  a  Jury  shall  consist  of  four 
Jurors  "  Whether  Juries  of  less  than  tw-elve 
work  well  ought  to  have  been  determined  by 
now  through  the  extensive  experience  in 
manv  states,  though  most  of  the  experience 
is  with  civil  Juries. 

Another  Innovation  receiving  widespread 
attention  is  the  majority  or  non- unanimous 
verdict.  This  too  Is  an  old  idea,  although  it 
remains  a  burning  constitutional  issue.  In 
the  fall,  the  supreme  Court  will  reexamine 
two  criminal  cases  from  Louisiana  and  Ore- 
gon which  pose  the  issue  squarely.  In  the 
l>oulslana  case,  a  defendant  was  convicted  of 
armed  robberv  by  a  verdict  of  nine  to  three. 
In  the  case  from  Oregon,  three  defendants 
were  convicted  of  different  felonies  by  Jury 
votes  of  eleven  to  one  or  ten  to  two  The 
constitutional  question  to  be  resolved  Is 
whether  a  unanimous  verdict  Is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury  con- 
tained In  the  Sixth  Amendment.  The  Su- 
preme Court  could  not  reach  a  decision  on 
this  question  in  ItK  last  term. 

It  should  be  recorded,  parenthetically,  that 
the  text  of  the  Sixth  Amendment  does  not 
in  Itself  require  a  unanimous  verdict  The 
text  of  the  Amendment  Is  different  from  the 
text  of  the  Jury  amendment  first  Introduced 
by   James   Madison   In    1789 

The  trial  of  all  crimes  shall  be  by  an 

Impartial  Jury  of  freeholders  of  the  vicinage, 
with  the  requisite  of  unanimity  for  convic- 
tion, of  the  right  of  challenge,  and  other  ac- 
customed requisites 

Madison's  language  spelling  out  the  com- 
mon law  requirement  of  unanimity  was 
deleted  from  the  final  version  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

A  constitutional  decision  will  not  speak 
conclusively  to  the  merits  of  the  unanlmovis 
verdict  versus  the  majority  verdict.  Sir 
Patrick  Devlin  has  written  that  the  unanim- 
ity rule. 

makes  a  startling  exception  to  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  English  administrative  life 
where  decl8lon.s.  even  the  most  momentotis. 
are  nnoet  Invariably  produced  from  a  major- 
ity vote  Why  Is  the  verdict  of  a  Jury  thought 
to  require  a  degree  of  assent  which  for  most 
purposes  would  be  rejected  as  Impractical? 
The  answer  is  that  no  one  ever  planned  that 
it  should  be  that  way:  the  rule  is  simply  an 
antique 

Criminal  defendants  might  answer  Sir 
Patrick's  qviestlon  somewhat  differently  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  they  would  say,  that 
a  unanimous  verdict  of  twelve  provides  a 
greater  safeguard  to  defendants  than  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  twelve,  much  less  six.  The  ques- 


tion fo'  debaters  Is.  how  much  is  really 
gained  dv  the  unanimity  rule  In  criminal 
cases,  and  what  Is  Its  purpose  in  civil  suit*? 
Like  the  Jury  of  lees  than  twelve  the  non- 
unanimous  verdict  goes  back  a  long  way  and 
is  embodied  In  many  state  constitutions. 
More  than  30  states  permit  majority  verdicts 
of  different  kinds  In  civil  cases,  and  at  least 
four  states  permit  majority  verdicts  m  crimi- 
nal cases.  Minnesota  has  an  Interesting  pro- 
vision The  legislature  Is  authorized  by  the 
state  constitution  to  provide  that  the  agree- 
ment of  five-sixths  of  any  Jury  In  any  civil 
action  or  proceeding,  after  not  less  than  six 
hours  of  deliberation  shall  be  a  sufficient 
verdict  This  dates  from  1890  Today,  most 
English  Junes  may  split  ten  to  two  or  nine 
to  one  after  not  less  than  two  hours  ol 
deliberation 

Other  innovations  could  be  proposed.  For 
instance,  a  Jury  would  not  have  to  consist  of 
six  or  twelve  laymen.  It  could  consist  of 
specialists  or  persons  with  a  special  quali- 
fication for  the  case  before  them  In  the 
District  of  Coltimbla.  a  'condemnation  Jury" 
is  made  up  of  five  impartial  freeholders:  a 
tenant  Is  not  qualified  to  serve  on  this  spe- 
cialized type  of  pELnel  The  Jury  could  consist 
of  professional  Jurors — laymen  who  served 
for  several  years  rather  than  a  few  weeks. 
It  could  also  be  made  up  of  laymen  deliber- 
ating with  the  Judge,  a  practice  familiar  on 
the  European  Continent 

The  Supreme  Ccurt  once  declared  that 
"The  American  tradition  of  trial  by  Jury  .  .  . 
necessarily  contemplates  an  impartial  Jury 
drawn  from  a  cross-section  of  the  oommu- 
mty  "  But  why  U  a  cross-section  of  the 
community  necessarily  contemplated'  One 
can  certainlv  conceive  an  all-black  Jury,  an 
all-female  jiiry,  an  all-Catholic  Jury,  or  an 
all-businessman  Jury  for  a  black,  female. 
Catholic,  or  corporate  defendant.  If  the  con- 
ception of  such  a  Jury  contributes  nothing 
t-o  the  reform  of  the  jury  system,  we  should 
easily  be  able  to  analyze  why  It  should  also 
be  noted  here  that  a  true  random  selection 
of  jurors  could  produce  a  very  unrepresenta- 
tive Jury,  like  an  all-female  Jury,  In  the  same 
way  that  ten  flips  of  a  coin  could  theoreti- 
cally produce  ten  heads  or  ten  tails. 
rv 
Debaters  should  give  some  thought  to  the 
methods  by  which  Juries  are  selected 

In  1968  Congress  approved  the  Jury  Selec- 
tion and  Service  Act  which  was  designed  to 
provide  a  viable  method  of  selecting  Juries 
from  a  cross -sec  tion  of  the  ccanmunlty  and 
to  proscribe  various  forms  of  dlscrlmlnatjon 
against  Jurors  The  American  Bar  Association 
has  strongly  endorsed  the  Umform  Jury  Se- 
lection and  Service  Act.  drafted  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws,  for  passage  in  the  Indi- 
vidual states  The  opportunity  exists  for  a 
debater  to  support  enactment  of  the  Uniform 
Act  wherever  it  is  needed  in  the  states  or 
to  propose  a  different  act  that  is  more  to  his 
likiiik!  Random  selection  procedures  and 
juror  qualifications  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered 

Many  questions  can  be  raised  about  the 
manner  in  which  Jurors  are  selected  F-or 
instance,  the  Sixth  Amendment  provides  that 
an  accused  has  a  right  to  trial  by  an  im- 
partial Jury'  ot  the  state  and  district  tr'ieretn 
the  crime  shall  have  bren  committed  whlcli 
district  shall  have  been  previously  ascer- 
tained bv  lew  .  "  In  an  age  of  great  mo- 
bility, should  Jurors  In  criminal  cases  neces- 
sarily come  from  the  "vicinage  '  or  even  the 
state  in  which  a  criminai  act  was  committed 
and  in  which  the  case  Is  tried''  This  is  not 
a  frivolous  question,  for  we  have  seen  im- 
portant criminal  cases  disnaissed  by  the  ccurt 
on  grounds  that  It  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  obtain  an  impartiai  Jury  from 
the  area  of  the  trial  because  of  f*ns<u.ioriai 
pretrial  publicity.  Perhaps  a  Judge  on  the 
east  coast  wouW  not  be  incUned  to  dismiss 
a  major  case  if  he  could  import  several  d  -zen 
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potential    Jurors    from    other    pojLa    of    the 
country. 

Voir  dire  Is  a  poaslble  area  for  reform.  Voir 
dire  denotes  the  preliinlnary  exatnlnatlon  of 
prospective  Jurors  by  attorneys  or  by  the 
court  to  determine  whether  they  are  Impar- 
tial and  qualuled  t(j  serve  lu  a  particular  caae. 
Some  observers  believe  voir  dire  has  been 
abused. 

Famed  defense  attorney  Edward  Bennett 
WULlaniK  sugKested  recently 

".  .  .  that  we  eliminate  once  and  for  all 
what  I  regard  as  the  shameful  process  that 
has  consumed  twelve  weeks  and  more  In  se- 
lectlnR  a  Jury  for  several  cases  ttiat  have  at- 
tracted national  attention.  I  suggest  that 
this  Is  the  Judicial  counterpart  of  the  legis- 
lative QUbuster  It  Is  time  that  we  put  an  end 
to  It.  There  Is  no  case  .  .  .  that  should  re- 
quire more  than  a  day  of  Jury  selection.  .  .  . 
I  have  never  taken  more  than  a  day  In  any 
case  to  get  a  Jury,  and  I  have  never  lost  a 
case  because  I  didn't  have  time  enough  for 
Jury  selection."    (Emphasis   added  | 

At  voir  dire,  should  the  examination  be 
open  to  attorneys,  or  lUnlted  u>  questions 
from  the  Judge?  Should  the  .scope  or  volume 
of  questions  be  limited  In  some  way  or  even 
a  time  limit  imposed?  How  many  challenges 
should  parties  be  given?  And  what  should  be 
the  grounds  for  challenging  prospective  Ju- 
rors? Some  attorneys  employ  a  private  Inves- 
tigating service  to  Investigate  the  personal 
Uvea  and  background  of  prospective  Jurors. 
Should  this  be  permitted,  or  perhaps  regu- 
lated? 

Another  Important  consideration  Involves 
the  basic  statutory  quallflcatlon  for  Jurors. 
Should  there  be  a  minimum  age  for  Jurors? 
Should  the  federal  Jury  Selection  Act  be 
amended  to  reduce  the  minimum  age  of 
Jurors  from  21  to  18''  Should  there  be  a  maxi- 
mum age?  Should  an  educational  require- 
ment be  Imposed''  Should  the  federal  statute 
which  permits  persons  convicted  of  misde- 
meanors to  qualify  as  Jurors  be  repealed,  or 
should  It  be  expanded  to  permit  ex-felons  to 
serve  as  Jurors  In  criminal  cases? 

Pew  things  in  life  can  be  described  as  per- 
fect. The  Jury  selection  process  Is  not  one  of 
them. 

V 

A  word  or  two  about  grand  Juries.  The 
major  function  of  a  grand  Jury  Is  to  insure 
that  persons  will  not  be  brought  to  trial  ar- 
bitrarily when  there  Is  no  reasonable  basis 
for  believing  that  they  have  committed  a 
crime  In  order  for  a  grand  Jury  to  tndlct, 
evidence  must  be  addu?ed  that  establishes 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  a  particular 
person  committed  a  particular  otTense  De- 
fenders of  the  grand  Jury  argue  that  It  la 
a  bulwark  of  our  llbertle.s  b»»cause  It  protects 
the  Innocent  from  an  arbitrary  trial. 

But  the  grand  Jury  has  detractors  Edward 
Bennett  Williams  contends  that  mandatory 
UM  of  the  griuid  Jury  In  felony  cases  Is 

"...  an  outmoded,  archaic  fetish  of  yes- 
teryear. I  can  show  you  city  after  city  In  this 
country  where  It  takes  four  months  between 
time  of  arrest  and  the  Institution  of  a  crimi- 
nal proceeding  because  the  case  must  go 
through  the  rubber  stamp  processing  of  a 
grand  Jury  Tlila  process  no  longer  serves  a 
useful  purpose  In  our  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem." 

Some  students  of  criminal  Justice  believe 
that  a  pretrial  screening  process  Is  no  more 
necessary  In  felony  cases  than  In  misde- 
meanor cases  where  It  Is  not  used  Others 
say  that  the  basic  functions  of  the  grand 
Jury  are  served  satisfactorily  when  the  prose- 
ctor flJea  an  Information  after  a  probable 
cau.se  hearing  before  a  magistrate.  In  some 
Judicial  systems,  duplication  results  because 
both  the  probable  cause  hearing  and  the 
grand  Jury  proceeding  are  part  of  the  process. 
Mo6t  grand  Juries  are  limited  to  felony  cajies, 
and  roughly  half  the  states  have  adopted 
some  procedure  other  than  grand  Jury  in- 


dictment, so  that  there  Is  ample  opportunity 
to  expand  Its  use. 

While  the  grand  Jury  Ls  often  described  as 
a  tool  of  the  district  attorney.  It  poasesees 
Investigating  authority  all  Its  own.  The  grand 
Jury  may  hand  down  a  "presentment"  based 
on  the  rt'sults  of  Its  own  investigation  with- 
out any  participation  by  the  prosecutor  This 
l.s  partlc-ilarly  valuable  In  situations  where 
local  authorities  may  be  corrupt.  Whether 
the  mveetlgatlve  powers  of  the  grand  Jury 
should  be  expanded  or  curtailed  Is  a  separate 
controve.-ay. 

Grand  Juries  are  not  related  to  civil  cases. 
But  one  can  conceive  of  a  grand  Jury  to  screen 
civil  cases  to  determine  whether  a  plalntllT 
should  be  given  access  to  the  courts  Theoret- 
ically, If  the  plaintiff's  attorney.  In  a  one- 
sided presentation,  could  not  convince  the 
grand  Jury  that  his  case  had  merit,  his  client 
could  be  denied  hUs  day  In  court.  Whether 
such  an  Institution  would  be  practical  Is  of 
course  open  to  question. 

Among  the  most  telling  charges  leveled  at 
the  English  king  by  the  men  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  that  his 
majesty  had  deprived  the  colonists  "In  many 
cases,  of  the  benefits  of  TYIal  by  Jury." 

Among  the  most  important  criticisms  of 
the  original  CVnistltutlon  by  Its  opponents, 
before  the  addition  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  was 
that  it  lacked  a  provision  assuring  trial  by 
Jury  In  cIvU  cases.  Although  he  was  a  staunch 
defender  of  the  original  Constitution,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  declared  In  The  Federalist 
that: 

"The  friends  and  adversaries  of  the  plan  of 
the  convention.  If  they  agree  in  nothing  else, 
concur  at  least  In  the  value  they  set  up>on 
trial  by  Jury;  Or  If  there  Is  any  difference 
between  them  It  consists  In  this:  the  former 
regard  It  a.s  a  valuable  safeguard  to  liberty, 
the  latter  represent  i;  a-s  the  very  palladium 
of  free  government   " 

In  rethinking  the  Jury  system  today, 
whether  for  purposes  of  high  school  debate 
or  purposes  of  actual  legLslatlon.  we  should 
be  mindful  of  the  admonition  In  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  that  "institutions 
long  established  should  not  be  changed  for 
light  and  transient  causes  "  Surely,  an  Insti- 
tution as  long  established  and  Important  to 
our  forebears  as  trial  by  Jury  deserve-s  our 
most  thoughtful  consideration  before  It  la 
changed. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  remain 
tied  to  the  past  or  to  old  forms  It  means 
rather  that  we  must  seek  to  understand  the 
past  and  Uy  learn  from  the  past  In  planning 
for  the  future  It  means,  also,  that  we  must 
bring  to  the  present  deliberation  the  same 
spirit  of  ordered  liberty  that  motivated  our 
forefathers  and  apply  that  spirit  generously 
to  the  changed  conditions  and  demands  of 
our  time. 


NATIONAL   HEALTH   INSURANCE 
SURVEY— PART  II 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
shall  place  In  the  Record  the  second 
question  In  a  nationwide  survey  by  Opin- 
ion Research  Corp.  of  Princeton.  N.J  , 
about  American  attitudes  toward  health 
iasurance. 

Recently.  I  have  placed  in  ti\e  Record 
the  answer  to  the  first  question.  It 
showed  that  an  increasing  number  of 
Americans  would  prefer  to  get  hoepital 
and  medical  insurance  from  the  Federal 
Government,  although  most  Americans 
still  prefer  to  get  insurance  from  a  pri- 
vate company.  Some  14  percent  had  no 
opinion  an  that  question. 

The  question  which  today's  informa- 
tion answers  was: 

Do  you  feel  that  we  need  a  new  nationwide 
federal  health  insurance  program? 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  majority 
of  white  Americans  believe  that  a  new 
Federal  health  insurance  pwogram  Is 
needed  and  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  black  Americans  so  believe.  The 
survey  question  and  the  results  follow. 

Most  low- income  families  and  blacks 
express  a  preference  for  Government 
health  insurance. 

Under  President  Nixon's  proposed  pro- 
gram, employers  would  be  required  to 
oCfer  basic  and  major  medical  coverage 
to  all  their  employees  and  would  wind  up 
paying  75  percent  of  the  premiums  For 
people  not  covered  by  this  program,  such 
Eis  poor  families  with  children,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  finance  and  administer 
a  new  family  health  insurance  plan. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy's  proiwsed 
program  would  cover  everyone,  regardless 
of  income,  and  be  financed  half  by  a 
new  paymll  ta.x.  3  5  percent,  and  half  by 
general  Government  revenues.  Private 
plans  would  probably  go  out  of  existence 
tmder  the  Kennedy  program, 

A.s  to  the  preferred  source  of  hospital 
and  medical  Irtsurance,  the  question 
a.sked  was : 

If  you  coiild  get  hospital  and  medical  In- 
surance from  either  a  private  Insurance 
company  or  from  the  Federal  government, 
which  would  you  prefer? 

Of  the  total  public,  41  percent  would 
prefer  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide the  insurance,  and  45  percent  would 
prefer  a  private  company. 

By  race,  39  percent  of  the  whites  ques- 
tioned would  prefer  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  47  percent  would  prefer  a  pri- 
vate company:  a  total  of  58  percent  of 
the  blacks  questioned  would  prefer  cov- 
erage by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
34  percent  by  a  private  company. 

By  income,  38  percent  of  the  persons 
with  $7,000  or  more  would  prefer  the 
Federal  Government  and  51  percent  a 
private  company.  For  persons  with  in- 
come under  $5,000,  52  percent  would  pre- 
fer Government  health  insurance,  and  30 
percent  would  prefer  to  have  a  private 
company  handle  the  program 

By  education,  37  percent  of  thase  with 
some  college  education  would  prefer  the 
Federal  Government  program,  and  52 
percent  of  the  same  group  would  prefer 
a  private  company.  Of  those  having  less 
than  a  high  school  education,  46  percent 
voted  for  Federal  Government  coverage, 
and  40  percent  for  a  private  company 
program. 

By  occupation.  32  percent  of  the  man- 
agerial families  favored  the  Federal 
Government  approach,  and  60  percent 
wanted  a  private  company.  A  total  of  50 
percent  of  imion  members  were  for  the 
Federal  Government  program,  and  39 
percent  preferred  a  private  company 

By  party  preference,  32  percent  of  the 
Republicans  surveyed  preferred  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  50  percent  were  for 
private  company  coverage,  A  total  of  41 
percent  of  the  Independents  preferred 
the  Federal  Government  health  insur- 
ance, while  47  percent  wanted  private 
company  coverage. 

Of  the  Democrats  surveyed,  46  per- 
cent were  for  the  Federal  Government 
approach,  and  42  percent  preferred  a 
private  company  pro-am. 
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The  public  Is  calling  for  some  type  of 
new  Federal  health  Insurance  program. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Americans 
want  Federal  help  for  the  Nation's  badly 
strained  health -care  system— the  only 
question  Is,  what  form  should  it  take? 

Many  different  proposals  have  been  of- 
fered, along  with  a  variety  of  revenue- 
raising  methods  to  cover  the  anticipated 
annual  costs  which  range  from  an  esti- 
mated $5  billion  for  the  Nixon  proposal."; 
to  more  than  $50  billion,  of  which  per- 
haps half  might  be  diverted  from  private 
plans,  for  Uie  Kennedy  proposal.'^. 

The  more  Important  of  these  proposals, 
a-s  evaluated  by  the  public,  are  discussed 
a.?  follows: 

As  to  the  need  for  a  new  Federal  health 
Insurance  program,  the  question  was 
asked: 

Do  you  feel  that  we  need  a  new  nationwide 
Federal  health  in-surance  program? 

Of  whites  surveyed.  53  percent  an- 
swered yes.  28  percent  said  no,  and  19 
percent  had  no  opinion.  Of  blacks  sur- 
veyed, 76  percent  said  yes,  10  percent 
said  no,  and  14  percent  had  no  opinion. 


PERSPECTIVE    ON    'WEAPONS 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
sober  voice  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  has  been  added  to  those  of  other 
newspapers  in  assessing  the  state  of  U.S. 
defense. 

Tills  country  mu.st  spend  its  defense 
dollars  wisely.  Dollars  alone  mean  noth- 
ing. Dollars  must  buy  quality  weapons 
and  quality  personnel  in  the  correct 
quantity. 

The  purpose  of  defense  spending  is  to 
make  this  country  strong  so  that  iXJten- 
tial  aggressors  will  recognize  the  folly 
of  attack.  Defen.se  spending  is  not  a 
panacea  for  our  domestic  and  foreign 
economic  ills.  It  can  and  has  seriously 
aggravated  inflation  It  cannot  give  us 
sound  and  enduring  economic  growth. 

Waste  in  defense  spending  can  bury  us 
as  easily  as  inadequate  defense  spending 
could. 

The  Monitor  editorial  points  up  that 
fact,  I  believe, 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Oct.  16.  1971] 

PniSPtCTivr    ON    Weapons 

This  newspaper  believes  that  In  an  Imper- 
fect world,  which  this  one  still  is,  the  tJnlted 
States  serves  itself,  its  friends,  and  its  allies 
best  by  being  suitably  armed  against  any 
unfriend  who  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to 
upset  the  considerable  stabUlty  which  hap- 
pily does  exist  now. 

But  being  "suitably"  armed  is  a  matter  of 
interpretation. 

We  admire  the  Pentagon  admirals  and 
generals  for  the  imagination  they  expend  on 
devising  new  weapons  systems  and  the  dUl- 
gence  with  which  they  extract  moneys  for 
such  weapors  from  a  bemvised  Congress. 
That's  what  we  civilians  pay  them  to  do 

But  it  Is  wise  to  try  always  to  keep  these 
matters  In  perspective.  Otherwise  the  entire 
Income  of  the  U£.  Treasury  would  go  to 
the  armed  services  with  nothing  for  any 
OUier  branch  of  government. 


Right  now.  In  Its  laudable  enthusia.'im  for 
new  approprlatlonB,  the  Pentagon  Is  mak- 
ing It  sound  as  though  the  Russians  are 
forging  fast  ahead  of  the  U£.  In  numbers 
and  tvpes  of  nuclear  weapons  and  In  sea 
power.'  To  read  the  headlines  the  innocent 
bypasser  would  be  tempted  to  think  that 
the  US  Is  already  a  mere  second-class  mill- 
tan,-  power  on  the  way  to  sinking  to  a  third- 
rate  level. 

We  are  worried  about  what  the  Vietnam 
war  has  done  to  the  morale  and  efficiency 
of  the  U.S  Army  and  we  applaud  the  candor 
and  concern  on  this  subject  of  Its  Chief 
of  Staff,  General  Westmoreland.  But  when 
It  comes  to  missiles  and  sea  power.  It  Is  In 
order  to  call  attention  to  one  fact  which 
usually  geu  onuited  from  the  Pentagon 
presentations. 

During  1971  the  Air  Force  and  the  Na\-> 
began  fitting  MIRV  warheads  to  their  long- 
rauge  nuclear  weapons  A  MIRV  is  a  "mul- 
tiple Independently  targetable  reentry  ve- 
hicle." That  means  that  each  warhead  packs 
at  lea-st  three  different  blows  which  can  be 
aimed  at  at  lea-st  three  different  targets 
And,  ao  far  as  we  yet  know,  the  Russians 
have  not  solved  the  problem  of  the  MIRV. 

So.  the  biggest  change  lu  the  strategic 
balance  of  i>ower  In  1971  has  not  been  the 
Increase  In  the  number  of  missile  mounts 
In  Russia  or  In  the  number  of  Russian  mls- 
sUe-bearlng  submarines,  but  in  the  prolifera- 
tion of  blows  which  the  U.S.  can  strike  at 
Russia — or  anyone  else  It  chooses 

This  means' that  until  and  unless  Russia 
can  come  up  with  Its  own  MIRV  or  some- 
thing else  which  will  multiply  the  number 
of  blows   It   can   throw,  It   Is  failing  behind 

The  Russians  today  do  have  more  Inter- 
continental ml-sslles  mounted  In  silos  in  the 
ground  than  does  the  U.S.  It  Is  also  building 
nuclear  armed  submarines  faster  than  Is  the 
U.S.  But  there  would  have  to  be  three  times 
as  many  with  single  vk-arheads  to  equal  the 
US.  present  number  with  MIRVs  The  Rus- 
sians are  not  going  tip  In  numbers  that  fast 
Besides,  it  is  the  avowed,  although  not  ex- 
plicitly declared,  policy  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration to  let  the  Russians  catch  up  with 
the  long  lead  previously  held  by  the  US  Mr. 
Nixon  wants  "Bufflclency" — not  'parity"  or 
"superiority."  It  Is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
have  more  missiles  in  order  to  have  a  "sufjl- 
clency."  Quality  can  be  far  more  Important 
than  quantity. 

As  for  sea  power  The  U.S  Navy  badly  needs 
some  updating.  It  is  oversupplled  with  ob- 
solete or  obsolescent  t>'pes  of  ships,  short 
or  small,  modern  vessels  able  to  toes  long- 
range   surface   to   surface   ml.ssUes. 

But  to  a  large  degree  this  Is  their  own 
fault.  The  admirals  of  today  have  clung  too 
long  to  the  big  aircraft  carrier  Just  as  the 
admirals  of  the  1930's  clung  too  long  to 
the  batUeahlp. 

Had  they  given  up  carriers  in  favor  of 
small  boats  they  wotild  today  have  as  modern 
a  fleet  as  the  Russians  Tliey  didn't  and  don't. 


ON   THE   HONOR   OF   NATIONS 

Mr.  GOLJDWATER.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  long-awaited  General  Assembly 
debate  over  Cliina  has  begun  at  the 
United  Nations  I  believe  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  decency  and  lionor  tlirough- 
out  the  world  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
moment  of  truth. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  over  the  pos- 
sible admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  and  whether  that  is  to  be 
accomplislied  at  the  expense  of  Taiwan 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  accomplished  under 
the  so-called  two-China  plan  which  is 
being  offeree'  by  the  U,S.  representatives. 

It  strikes  me  that  much  more  is  at 
stake  here  than  merely  the  admission  of 


a  new  member — even  though  the  action 
involves  a  nation  which  has  long  spurned 
the  world  family  of  nations  and  which 
has  conducted  itself  in  a  manner  which 
runs  counter  to  the  major  thrust  and 
intentions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

In  this  instance,  I  believe  we  are  test- 
ing the  honor  of  nations  I  believe  we  are 
testing  whether  honesty  or  expediency  is 
to  dictate  the  affairs  of  the  world  organi- 
zation. Admittedly,  Conomunist  China 
is  large  and  powerful  and  gro^^ing  more 
ixiwerful  and  its  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  has  long  been  sought  by  other 
Communist  powers  on  the  grounds  that 
power  makes  right  and  that  staying 
power  makes  even  more  right.  In  other 
words,  the  contention  has  been  and  is  to- 
day that  Red  China  represents  a  large 
section  of  the  world's  population  and  be- 
cause it  has  existed  for  some  22  years  it 
somehow  has  won  the  right  of  accept- 
ance by  the  family  of  nations. 

We  are  told  that  the  admission  of  the 
Red  Chinese  is  ineritable  and  that  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  U.N.  members  want 
this  to  happen. 

I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  this  con- 
dition but  reserve  the  right  to  regard  it 
as  unfortunate.  Now,  I  do  not  see  the 
mere  admission  of  Red  Cliina  to  the 
United  Nations  as  a  move  which  would 
destroy  the  international  organization. 
But  I  strongly  feel  that  if  its  admi-ssion 
is  accomplished  through  the  expiilsion  of 
Taiwan  you  can  forget  about  the  Uruted 
Nations  as  an  organization  of  any  con- 
sequence in  efforts  to  promote  the  pros- 
pects of  peace  in  a  divided  world. 

The  mere  intransigence  with  which 
Peking  is  at  thi.s  moment  reacting  to  the 
possibility  Uiat  Taiwan  will  be  retained 
as  a  member  of  the  Umied  Nations  illus- 
trates fully  how  futile  it  could  be  to  try 
to  get  along  with  Red  China  in  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  On 
the  eve  of  tlie  General  Assembly  debp/e 
the  indications  in  New  York  are  that  the 
Nixon  administration  will  be  successful 
in  attempting  to  put  across  its  two- 
China  proposal.  More  and  more  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  tlie  ouster  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  would  be  too  great  a 
price  to  pay  for  the  admission  of  the 
Peking  government. 

Yet,  on  the  eve  of  debate  Peking  re- 
stated and  reemphasized  its  insistence 
that  it  will  accept  notliing  less  than  its 
substitution  for  the  Taiwan  regime  as 
the  outcome  of  the  debate. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  to  retain  its 
honor  and  its  credibility  throughout  the 
world  it  cannot  do  it  by  bowing  to  ulti- 
matums from  powei^ul  nonmembers.  One 
might  ask  who  Red  China  thinks  it  is  to 
fix  a  price  for  its  admission  to  the  United 
Nations.  It  strikes  me  that  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  are  already  paying 
heavily  to  even  consider  Peking  in  light 
of  its  disdain  for  the  principles  of  the 
U.N  Charter.  We  cannot  afford  to  forget 
that  the  nation  which  is  presently  de- 
manding Taiwan's  ouster  stands  con- 
demned by  the  U.N.  itself  as  an  aggressor 
against  peace  in  the  Korean  War.  And 
we  cannot  afford  to  forget  for  a  smgle 
moment  that  the  Republic  of  China  was 
named  specifically  in  the  U.N.  Charter  as 
a   permanent   member  of   the   Security 
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Council  and  that  there  is  no  legal  means 
by  which  it  can  be  removed  without 
amending  the  charter  by  an  affirmative 
vote  of  two-tliirds  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly.  At  the  present  time 
the  ua.  Charter  states  that  a  nation  can 
be  expelled  only  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of 
\.he  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council.  It  further  states — and  I  submit 
Mr  President  this  Is  a  real  clincher — 
that  one  member  of  the  Security  Council 
can  block  such  a  recommendation.  Con- 
sequently, unless  the  charter  is  changed 
the  Republic  of  China  has  the  power  to 
veto  a  motion  for  Its  own  ouster  and  thus 
prevent  such  a  proposal  from  going  to 
tiie  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  in  the 
power  politics  which  is  often  played  at 
the  United  Nations,  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  things  easy  to  circumvent.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  ways  and  means 
could  be  found,  if  sufficient  members  of 
the  U.N.  should  opt  for  expediency  rather 
than  honor,  by  which  Peking  could  be 
awlmltted  as  a  replacement  for  the  Re- 
public of  China  both  in  the  Security 
Council  and  in  the  General  Assembly. 
However,  if  this  is  done  I  submit  that 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  will 
have  gone  on  record  In  favor  of  a  mock- 
ery which  will  hold  that  organization  up 
for  all  the  world  to  see  as  an  organiza- 
tion which  Is  subject  to  extortion. 

In  conclasion,  I  believe  that  if  the  Re- 
public of  China — which  came  into  the 
United  Nations  as  a  permanent  memt>er 
of  the  Security  Council,  which  has  never 
violated  the  principles  of  the  UN  Char- 
ter, and  whicii  has  entered  into  the 
peace- keeping  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  through  every  medium  possi- 
ble— is  removed  at  the  request  of  Peking 
then  the  United  Nations  will  no  longer 
be  worthy  of  our  support — either  as  a 
financial  contributor,  as  a  member,  or  as 
a  headquarters  country.  As  I  said  at  the 
outset  in  my  remarks,  this  is  a  moment  of 
truth  for  the  United  Nations  Tlie  choice 
Is  not  between  Peking  and  Taiwan:  it  is 
between  honor  and  expediency  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  nations. 


SUPERSONIC  PHANTOM  JETS  FOR 
ISRAEL 

Mr  TALMADOE  Mr  President,  last 
Friday,  almost  80  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate cosponsored  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  administration  to  provide 
Israel  with  additional  supersonic  Phan- 
tom jets  without  any  more  delay. 

I  was  glad  to  throw  my  S'lpport  behind 
this  action,  which  represent,s  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Senate  In  my 
judgment,  .so  long  a.s  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  supply  the  .Arab  States  with 
additional  sophisticated  weapons  and 
advanced  jet  aircraft,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  United  States  to  assist  m  main- 
taining a  balance  of  power  More  than 
that,  it  IS  in  the  best  interest,s  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  to  take 
every  possible  step  toward  keeping  peace 
In  the  Middle  East  and  preventing  an 
outbreak  of  hostilities  that  could  have 
tragic  consequences. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  speedily  approve 


this  resolution,  and  that  the  administra- 
tion will  act  in  accordance  with  it.  It  is 
imperative  that  our  Government  move 
without  further  delay  in  meeting  Israel  s 
request  for  P-4  Phantom  aircraft,  tuid  to 
provide  such  supporting  equipment  and 
assistance  as  are  essential  to  maintain 
her  deterrent  capability. 


"DUAL  REPRESENTATION"  IN  U.N. 
IS  FAIR  SOLUTION  TO  CHINA 
ISSUE 

Mr  SAXBE.  Mr  President,  ideally,  the 
question  of  Taiwan's  continuing  mem- 
bership in  the  General  Assembly  will  be 
considered  solely  on  its  merits,  and  I 
think  the  administrations  position  i.s 
sound.  The  Taiwan  Government  doe.s 
exist.  It  controls  its  territory  It  has  met 
its  UN.  obligations,  and  it  ought  not  be 
summarily  booted  out  of  the  world 
organization 

The  Government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
a  charter  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  played  a  useful  role  there  for 
26  years.  It  has,  for  example,  given  for- 
eign aid  and  technical  help  to  mtiny  less- 
developed  states. 

All  this,  of  course,  will  not  decide  the 
outcome  Many  countries  will  vote  to 
expel  Taiwan  not  because  It  has  trans- 
gressed, but  because  tliey  seek  the  favor 
and  trade  of  Communist  China.  As  a 
tactical  maneuver,  Washington  has  pro- 
f>osed  that  China's  permtinent  seat  and 
veto  in  the  Security  Council  be  given 
to  Peking.  The  administration  was 
pushed  Into  this  step  by  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Tliey  said  that  without  it 
they  would  not  cosponsor  U.S.  resolutions 
aimed  a:  preserving  Taiwan's  seat  in  the 
Cieneral  Assembly. 

With  Tokyo's  announcement  that  it 
will  join  the  I'nited  States.  Australia,  and 
."^even  other  nations  in  consponsorlng  the 
dual  representation  resolution  and  that 
Japan  considers  the  Albanian  resolution 
to  expel  the  Nationalists  "an  important 
question"  requiring  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority, the  odds  are  that  the  Nationalist 
seat  in  the  General  A.s.sembly  will  be 
saved  for  at  least  another  year 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  world  peace  to 
have  the  People's  Republic  represented 
in  the  General  Assembly.  The  Commu- 
nist Chinese  regime,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  exists  and  is  likely  to  continue  to 
exist.  But  the  same  can  and  .should  be 
said  of  the  Nationalists  and  there  is  no 
valid  case  for  their  expulsion. 

Security  Council  membership  Is  a  sef>a- 
rate  issue.  Much  hiis  changed  since  the 
United  Nations  was  established  and  the 
international  organization  is  desperately 
in  need  of  restructuring  If  the  United 
Nations  is  to  be  an  effective  instrument 
for  peace,  its  membership  must  reflect 
realitv  A  good  case  can  be  made  for  the 
principle  of  universality  in  the  General 
Assembly.  But  Security  Council  member- 
ship ought  tti  bear  some  relation.ship  to 
militar>-  and  economic  strength. 

A  General  A.ssembly  resolution  accept- 
ing representatives  from  two  Chinas 
would  be  tantamount  to  International 
acceptance  that  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  exercises  control  over  the  main- 


land. Tlie  international  position  of 
Taiwan  would  be  altered  somewhat,  but 
clarified.  The  claims  of  both  Peking  and 
Taiwan  to  represent  all  of  China  would 
of  course  have  to  be  rejected. 

Taiwan's  acceptance  of  a  two-China 
formula  would  provide  her  greatest  In- 
surance for  continued  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  It  could  also  greatly  In- 
crease her  stature  in  the  international 
commimity,  especially  among  countries 
that  do  not  now  maintain  relations  with 
her,  as  a  government  with  a  population 
larger  than  that  of  most  UJ^.  member 
states.  There  are  presently  85  members 
of  the  U.N.  with  less  than  Taiwan's  12 
million  inhabitants. 

If  a  two-China  .solution  were  adopted 
by  the  Assembly,  the  strong  probability  is 
that  Peking  would  refii.se  to  s;t  with  the 
Republic  of  China  in  the  Assembly,  in 
which  event  any  ixj.sslbllity  of  her  seat- 
ing in  the  Security  Council  would  be  de- 
ferred Peking's  seat  In  the  A.ssembly 
might  be  vacant  for  a  prolonsed  period 
of  time.  However,  it  is  not  impo.sslble 
that  present  or  future  leaders  in  Peking 
would  rea.sse.ss  China's  Interest  and  posi- 
tion and  decide  to  occupy  the  seat. 

The  handling  of  China's  seat  in  the 
Security  Coimcil  would  of  cour.se  depend 
upon  the  precise  formulation  of  the  two- 
China  approach  A  rejection  by  Peking 
of  a  two-China  approach  In  the  A.ssem- 
bly might  result  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment continuing  to  sit  in  the  Council 

Under  these  circumstances  some  mem- 
bers might  wish  to  propose  a  charter 
amendment  which  would  permit  the 
permanent  seat  in  the  Security  Council 
presently  held  by  the  Republic  of  China 
to  be  occupied,  in  series,  by  the  larger 
Asian  members  Whether  such  a  pro- 
posal would  have  any  possibility  of  adop- 
tion would  of  course  depend  upon  the 
circimistances  at  the  time  and  upon 
whether  the  proposal  would  be  consid- 
ered as  one  which  opened  up  the  ques- 
tion of  permanent  membership  in  the 
Seciu-ity  Coimcil. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  that  offers  from 
the  United  Nations  to  seat  Peking  in  the 
General  A.ssembly  and  in  the  Security 
Council  could  strengthen  the  position  of 
moderate  voices  in  Peking  and  thereby 
have  .some  influence  In  the  changes  that 
will  be  taking  place  in  [X)st-Mao  leader- 
.ship.  And  I  am  convinced  that  renewed 
contact  with  the  leaders  of  the  current 
moderate  movement  within  mainland 
China  can  result  in  t)etter  miderstanding 
between  the  East  and  West,  and  that 
such  social  and  economic  perception  can 
be  a  decided  factor  in  bringing  about 
world  peace. 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  THE  OLDER 

INDIAN 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  is  con- 
ducting .several  inquiries  which  should 
yield  inforaiatlon  directly  related  to  mat- 
ters that  will  be  discussed  at  this  year's 
White  Hou.se  Conference  on  Aging. 

Of  special  concern  are  the  often  severe 
problems  which  affect  elderly  members 
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of  minority  groups.  As  one  writer  has  ex- 
pressed it.  such  persons  may  well  lace 
multiple  hazards  associated  with  age, 
poverty,  and  the  failures  of  our  society 
to  offer  equal  opportunity  to  minority 
groups. 

To  help  the  committee  understand  such 
problems  more  fully,  I  have  appointed  an 
advisor>'  council  on  tlie  older  Indian.  Its 
members  have  already  had  one  meeting 
m  Phoenix,  Ariz.  They  have  elected  Mr. 
Ronald  Moore,  deputy  director  of  the 
Affiliated  Tribes  of  Arizona,  as  chairman 
and  Mr.  Roger  Sandoval,  project  direc- 
tor, local  Commimity  Development  Pro- 
gram Office  of  Navajo  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  as  cochair- 
man. 

This  advisory  council,  I  am  pleased  to 
say.  has  nredominantly  Indian  member- 
ship: and  .several  individual  members  are 
elderly.  The  council  is  hard  at  work  on 
a  report  which  will  be  published  by  the 
Committee  on  Aemg  within  tlie  near 
future.  1  believe  that  it  will  be  of  direct 
relevance  to  a  session  at  the  White  Hou.se 
Conference  on  Aging  which  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  elderlv  Indian 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  list  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  council  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Membership  or  Council 

Mrs.  Dorothy  O.  Baker  (Shoshone-Ban- 
nock) ,  former  member  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Conunlttee. 

Mr.  Vine  E>elx>rla  (Sioux),  Preeldcnt.  In- 
stitute of  the  Development  of  Indian  Law. 
Executive  Director,  Southwest  Intergroup 
Council. 

Mr.  Steven  V  Hotch.  Vice  Grand  Presi- 
dent, Alaska  Native  Brotherhood. 

Mr.  Ted  James,  Pyramid  Lake  Tribal  Coun- 
cil. 

Mr.  Roger  H.  Sandoval,  Project  Director, 
Local  Community  Development  Program 
Office    of    Navajo    Economic   Opportunity. 

Mr.  Earl  Old  Person,  President,  National 
Congress  of  Amerlctin  Indians. 

Mr.  Eugene  Parker,  Member,  Indian  Com- 
tnlitee  on  Aging. 

Mr.  Milton  Schlffman,  Regional  Repre- 
sentative. National  Council  on  Aging 

Mr.  Perry  Swisher.  Director  of  Special 
Educational  Services,  Idaho  State  University. 

Mr.  Joe  Exendlne,  AcUng  Director.  OfSce 
of  Program  Plaiinlng  and  E\aluallon,  Indian 
Health  Service. 

Mrs  Irene  C.  Cuch  (Ute).  Standing  Bock 
Tribal  Council  Member. 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Ducheneaux,  Sr.,  Charter 
Member  of  the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Chey- 
enne River  Sioux  Tribe. 

Mrs.  Anna  Gover  (Commanche),  former 
F  .iter  Grandparent. 

Mr.  Samuel  C  Kolb,  'Vice  Chairman,  Mis- 
sion Indian  Tribal  Council. 

Mr.  Ronald  Moore,  Deputy  Director,  Affil- 
iated Tribes  of  Arizona 

Mr.  PrewU  M  Owl  (Cherokee),  former 
Chairman  of  Planning  Board  for  B^astem 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  and  member  of 
White  House   Conference  on  Aging 

Mrs.  Agnes  SavUla  (Mohave),  Member. 
Governor's  Task  Force  on  Aging  and  Tribal 
Housing  Authority  Committee,  and  Chair- 
man, HEW  Tribal  C-ommlttee. 

Mr.  David  M.  Vallo,  Community  Organlza- 
Uon  Spoclallst. 


Mi».  Betty  Mae  Jumper,  Former  Tribal 
OouncU  Chairman,  Public  Health  Repre- 
sentative, NCIO  Council  Member. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  THE 
LITTLE  PEOPLE 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dis- 
crimination is  a  problem  with  which  we 
are  al!  familiar.  However,  we  seldom  con- 
sider discrimination  winch  might  be  oc- 
curing  in  this  Nation  against  the  little 
people.  "  the  midgets  and  dwarfs  wiio  are 
often  denied  equal  opportunities  merely 
because  they  are  physically  different 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Wallace  E.  Brooks,  of  Portland,  Oreg.. 
describing  this  discrimination,  as  well  as 
discrimination  which  is  occurring  against 
the  handicapped  who  are  nonveterans. 
Mr  Hrooks  makes  an  eloquent  plea  for 
equal  rights  for  all  handir-api^ed  persons. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  his  fine 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PoBTLAND,  Obec,  September  14.  1971. 
Hon.   Mark   O.   HatfieU), 
V  S    Senate, 
Washington,   DC. 

Deab  Senator  HA-mEi-D:  Since  you  are  a 
member  of  the  Oregon  Delegation  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  having  had  a  Governor's 
Committee  on  "Hire  the  Handicapped  Per- 
son" in  Oregon  during  your  eight  years  as 
Governor,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  many 
of  the  handicap  problems;  however.  I  have 
a  few  you  may  not  have  realized  that  need 
to  be  corrected  someway  or  another. 

This  country  now  has  many  laws  on  equal 
employment  without  regard  to  race,  sex,  creed. 
color,  or  national  origin,  ar.d  we  continue  to 
hear  and  read  more  each  day  throtigh  radio, 
television,  and  newspapers  agaln.ot  discrimi- 
nation of  minority  groups  In  order  that  they 
be  asstired  of  full  and  Impartial  considera- 
tion for  Initial  employment  and  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  receive  training  and  develop 
skills  for  advancement.  However,  at  no  time 
have  we  ever  heard  any  mention  or  reference 
to  the  Little  People  of  America  In  these  laws, 
who  are  of  short  stature.  Inherited  from 
birth,  and  are  consldpred  as  midgets  and 
dwarfs  by  the  general  public  It  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  If  you  would  look  into 
this  matter  and  see  that  the  ■Little  People" 
are  given  equal  opportunities  In  securing  em- 
ployment and  t)enefits  Justly  due  them 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  another  point 
for  your  consideration.  Have  you  thought 
about  the  possibility  of  discrimination  in  the 
National  "Etoploy  the  Handicapped  Pro- 
gram?" We  continue  to  hear  and  read  more 
each  day  on  hire  the  Vet.entn  handicap  or 
hire  the  returning  Vietnam  handicap  veteran. 
However,  at  no  time  have  we  heard  a  refer- 
ence to  hire  the  non-veteran  handicap  due 
to  birth  or  who  became  handicapped  later 
in  life.  No  individual  ever  asked  for  his  dis- 
ability; therefore,  why  should  the  Govern- 
ment make  an  issue  in  specifying  certain 
tjijes  of  handicaps  such  as  hire  the  Veteran 
handicap,  poster  and  folders  with  service- 
men's pictures,  and  so  forth.  Why  not  say 
"Employ  the  Handlcapp>ed'  which  would  In- 
clude all  the  handicaps  regardless  of  how 
they  obtained  their  dIsabUlty.  Have  you 
thought  about  ail  the  benefits  a  veteran 
handicaps  receives  such  as  dlsablMty  Federal 
pension,  free  medical  and  hospital  service, 
special  schooling,  special  equipment  to  enable 
them  to  get  about,  additional  points  on 
Civil  Service  and  State  examinations  and  so 
forth.    The    non-veteran    handicap    receives 


none  of  these  benefits.  "U  thla  fair?"  Re- 
membering that  most  all  handicaps  are 
American  citizens  and  should  be  treated  as 
such,  regardless  of  how  or  where  they 
obtained  their  disability  either  through  mUi- 
tary  service,  clnilan  life,  birth  or  inherited 
such  as  midgets  and  dwarfs. 

Have  you  ever  given  thought  about  the 
extra  living  expense  these  people  have  over 
the  normal  size  persun  sucli  a*  speciaj-made 
clothes,  special  shoes,  automobiles  requiring 
special  acce.ssorles  and  built-up  of>erating 
equipment  or  the  alternative  of  using  taxi 
cabs  lor  transportation  to  and  from  work, 
and  the  necessity  of  having  homes  built  or 
remodeled  to  flt  their  size  imldgete  and 
dwarfs)  or  their  type  of  disability'^  Wouldn't 
you  say  this  extra  exist  of  living  more  than 
offsets  giving  them  an  additional  tax  exemp- 
tion on  their  Federal  and  Stat-e  income  tax 
each  year?  The  blind  are  now  receiving  this 
additional  exemption. 

Senator,  wouldn't  you  say  all  American 
handicapped  people  should  be  given  the  same 
opportunities  and  considerations  regardless 
of  where,  when,  or  how  they  acquired  their 
disabUlty,  remembering  the  important  fact 
that  none  of  them  asked  for  their  disability. 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  this  is  a  program 
where  discrimination  ui  no  way  shouJd  be 
allowed.  It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  If 
you  could  enact  legislation  giving  equal 
opportunities  and  benefits  to  ail  handlcanped 
people  so  Justly  due  them. 

If  additional  Information  is  needed  please 
do  not  heslUte  to  write  me  If  possible,  I 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing this  further  with  you  in  person  when  you 
are  In  Oregon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

■Waixace  E    Brooks. 


WESTERN    PENNS^'LVANIA    SICKLE 
CELL  CENTER 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President  last 
week.  I  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  2676, 
the  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Preven- 
tion Act  This  bill  launches  the  first  na- 
tional effort  to  pro\'lde  education,  re- 
search, and  counseling  concerning  this 
dread  blood  disesise,  which  afHicts  our 
black  commmiities 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  community 
I^rojects  which  this  legislation  can  help 
IS  found  in  Pittsburgh,  where  a  coalition 
of  community  and  health  orgamzations 
have  banded  together  to  form  and  op- 
erate the  Western  Permsylvania  Sickle 
Cell  Center. 

This  organization  has  already  begim 
work  in  educating  more  people  about 
the  inherited  sickle  cell  trait  which  one 
of  10  black  persons  carry,  and  in  pro- 
viding testing  to  determine  which  per- 
sons are  actually  \actimized  by  the  dis- 
ease, so  that  they  can  be  treated. 

The  Pittsburgh  Courier  of  October  9. 
1971,  contains  an  excellent  description 
of  these  efforts  to  combat  sickle  cell 
anemia  in  Pittsburgh,  in  the  article  en- 
titled '30.000  Pittsburgh  Blacks  Have 
Sickle  Cell."  This  work  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  Senators  who  are  concerned  about 
sickle  cell  anemia  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
•was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Pittsburgh  Courier.  Oct.  9,  1971] 
30.000  PrrrsBtTiGH  Blacka  Ravi  Sickle  Cell 

There  are  some  30,000  blacks  walking 
around  Allegheny  County  with  the  trait   erf 
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Stckle  Cell  Anemia  In  their  systems,  who  are 
waiting  to  be  »trlck*ri  with  the  diseaae. 

That  to  the  ertlmatlon  of  Horace  Davis,  of 
the  Black  Athletes  I»ouiidatlon,  who  was  the 
spokesman  at  a  news  conference  held  last 
week  to  announce  the  formation  of  a  coali- 
tion to  ftgh:  the  dlseane. 

The  flgtire.  said  Davis,  represents  a  ratio 
of  one  In  ten  blacks  carrying  the  Sickle  Cell 
traU  An  additional  800-1,000  blacks  are  al- 
ready experiencing  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
added  Davi.'?. 

Tlie  recently  formed  coalition  Is  composed 
of  the  Homewood- Brush  ton  Community 
Health  Center,  the  Central  Blood  Bank,  tlie 
Allegl.eny  County  Health  Department  and 
the  Btdwfll  Cultural  Center. 

Under  the  prr>j?ram.  the  Community  Health 
Center  will  become  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Sickle  Cell  Center  Community  work- 
ers from  Bldwell.  trained  by  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  win  In  turn  train  other  work- 
ers at  Bldwell 

Arcordlng  to  Dr  Charles  Oreenlee.  head  of 
the  Health  Center,  some  35  community  work- 
ers are  set  to  start  immediately  The  workers 
will  administer  simple  blood  test^  by  the 
f.tiger-prlck  method,  and  send  the  saniple« 
to  the  Health  Center, 

At  the  Health  Center,  the  samples  will  be 
analyzed  and  tested  for  the  Sickle  Cell  trait 

.Ml  data  will  be  sent  to  the  County  Health 
Department,  which  will  Incorporate  It  In  Its 
records  Through  the  health  department,  per- 
•ona  wishing  to  get  married  and  who  have 
the  hereditary  disease  will  be  coun.ieled  with 
regards  to  having  children. 

The  program  is  being  funded  by  a  grant 
from  the  County  Health  Department,  but 
another  grant  i.s  expected  soon  from  the  City 
of  Pittsburgh,  a  spokesman  said.  He  added 
that  "once  the  city  and  county  kick  In,  the 
state  will  have  to  follow." 

During  the  press  conference.  Davis  dis- 
closed the  resulU  of  the  .\ugust  17-19  Sickle 
Cell  tests  administered  r.t  Fast  Hl'ls  .Shop- 
ping Center  He  said  that  of  3.731  blacks 
tested  for  Sickle  Cell.  313  had  the  trait. 
Kleven  actually  had  Sickle  Cell  Anemia. 

Symptoms  of  the  dlseiise  are  a  very  severe 
anemia,  which  may  cause  nkalf unctlunUig  of 
iiiy    il  the  body  8  several  sysu-ms. 

A.^  an  aaidP  at  the  conference.  Dr  Greenlee 
told  the  Courier  he  w«u!  very  disappointed  at 
the  ccH-iperatlon  the  Center  has  received  from 
Pittsburgh  Hospital  with  the  project  Green- 
lee said  he  would  like  to  have  the  prestige  of 
a  large  hospital  behind  the  project,  but 
Piftsbunfh  Hospital  has  declined  to  respond. 

He  added  that  bei-ause  t.-t  terrlorlai  p.iilcies 
of  area  boapltals.  no  ottier  hospital  will  par- 
ticipate m  ihe  project  ■Ai'isout  the  Invitation 
of  Pltteburgh  Hospital  and  Invitation  which 
has  not  been  forthcoming 

Persons  partclplatlng  in  the  news  confer- 
ence were:  Harry  Trentes  from  the  Central 
Blood  Bank:  Dr.  Harold  Cashman  from  the 
County  Health  Departm'Mit  and  Rev.  Jlm- 
mle  Joe  Robinson.  Rev  Charlie  Marx  and 
Colton  Peek  from  Bldwell. 


THE  CONSTR.'MN'IS  ON  OUR 
HXrONOMIC   OROWni 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  tlie  con- 
straints on  our  economic  growth  are  of 
many  kinds,  but  are  largely  due  to  the 
problem  of  productivity.  It  is  therefore 
imperative  that  we  set  as  our  number 
one  economic  priority,  the  Increase  In 
Aznericaii  productivity  In  an  address  be- 
fore the  National  Automatic  Merchandis- 
ing Association  in  Chicago,  111  ,  on  Satur- 
day. Octobor  IG.  1971.  I  discussed  sev- 
eral area.s  to  \vhic>i  we  mu.st  direct  our 
attention  tn  our  attack  on  productivily : 
restrictive  and  antiproductive  work  rules; 
technological      limitations — moderniza- 


tion of  our  tools  of  production ;  legal  lini  - 
Itations — overregulatlon  of  American 
business:  and  financial  limitation!* — the 
extent  to  which  our  productive  system 
is  beint;  sapped  by  unnecessary  expen- 
ditures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t)einK  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  pimted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

RBMAKKS   of   C  3     SENATOa   ROBEBT   Tait,    Jh., 

AT  THE  National  AtTOMAnc   Merchandis- 

INO    Association.    CowaaD    Hilton    Hotei. 

(Baluioom).  Chicago.  SAXiiRDAY,  Oct.   16, 

1971 

From  the  board  rooms  of  America's  largest 
corporations  to  the  neighborhood  grocery 
stores,  the  economy  has  become  the  leading 
topic  of  conversation  As  the  flrsrt.  half  of 
1971  drew  to  a  close,  businessmen  wtrrled 
about  profits,  housewives  worried  about 
prlcea,  antl  working  men  worried  about  Jobs. 

The  economic  moves  announced  by  the 
President  on  August  16  were  In  response  to 
the.se  worrlej  and  the  economic  conditions 
behind  them  The  fact  Is  that  statistics  on 
the  balance  of  trade,  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
and  productivity,  while  obscure  to  most 
Americans,  have  bread  and  butter  meaning 
for  every  American  family. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1971,  our  balance 
of  payments  on  a  net  UqtUdlty  basis  was  run- 
ning a" deficit  (as  a  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rate)  In  excess  of  823  billion  In  addition 
It  appears  that  the  US  was  threatened  with 
the    first    major    trade    deficit    since    1883 

America's  p"S!tU.n  in  world  tra<le  has  been 
seriously  eroded  durl:ig  the  past  two  decades 
For  instance,  In  1950  the  United  States'  share 
of  world  automobile  production  was  76  :i. 
Last  year  It  dropped  to  33  "c  In  1950  the 
United  States'  share  of  world  steel  produc- 
tion  was   47r<..  Last   year   It  was   only  20';. 

America  has  been  the  world  leader  In  mod- 
ern tool  production  since  before  'World  'War  I. 
By  the  end  of  this  year  we  will  have  fallen 
behind  RuASia.  Japan  and  Western  Germany. 

Almost  half  of  our  shoes  are  Imported.  More 
than  half  of  our  black  and  white  televisions 
seta  are  Imported,  and  BO'v-o  of  our  radios 
are  imported 

Since  1950  our  growth  rate  in  terma  cf 
const.uit  dollars  has  been  the  third  lowest 
amohK  the  worlds  21  lending  industrial  na- 
tions Japan's  growth  has  exceeded  ours  by  a 
three-t^>-i>;ie  ratio  After  World  'War  II.  the 
US  was  bupremc  In  world  shipbuilding  Last 
year,  however,  we  bulit  only  i'"ri  of  the 
world's  production  of  merchant  ships. 

In  1970,  we  Imported  96%  of  our  motor- 
cycles. 30"c  of  our  ceramic  tile,  90%  of  our 
baseball  gloves.  30 <^  of  our  bicycles  and  78% 
of  our  tennis  rackets 

Andrew  Blemlller,  director  of  legislation 
for  the  An^-CIO  recently  estimated  that, 
•approximately  700  000  American  Jobs  were 
loet  directly  as  a  result  of  foreign  compe- 
tition  t>e^ween    l!'6fi   and    1989   alone" 

Add  that  to  a  demobllUyjtlon  of  2  5  mil- 
lion military  and  defense  workers  and  no 
wonder   unemplo\*ment  went  soaring. 

Through  the  first  half  of  1971  the  US 
was  running  a  trade  deficit  with  Japan  at 
an  annual  rate  of  »2  8  billion.  Moreover. 
Japan's  official  reserves  now  exceed  those  of 
the  Un.ted  States.  In  this  setting.  It  shoiUd 
be  clear  that  Japan's  recovery  from  iWorld 
'War  n  Is  complete  and  It  Is  time  for  our 
own  recovery  from  post-war  economic  poli- 
cies to  begin. 

But  at  the  heart  of  America's  economic 
dlflicuUles  lies  the  problem  of  productivity 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  reported 
that  during  the  period  from  1066  through 
1970.  the  U.S.  rate  of  productivity  Increase, 
on  an  annual  basis,  was  the  lowest  of  any 
major  free   world   nation.   While  Japan  ex- 


perienced an  anniial  productivity  Increase  of 
14.2'i  and  the  Netherlands  gained  8  8%,  our 
productivity  Increafle  waa  1.9% 

While  our  annual  productlTlty  gaUu  hsr* 
shown  a  lag,  our  wage  rates  have  not  been 
similarly  retarded.  In  fact,  the  wage  gap  In 
relation  to  our  major  foreign  competitors 
was  greater  In  1970  than  It  wae  a  decade 
carUer.  Jn  1960.  American  Intfusirles  were 
paying  an  average  of  t2  43  an  hour  more 
than  our  Japaneee  competitors  By  1970. 
AmrTlrnn  Indtistry  was  paying  %3  M3  per  hour 
more  than  J.ipfinese  firms.  Ttils  'wage  gap 
was  similarly  widened  In  relation  to  UreM 
Britain.  Italy,  France,  and  Western  Germany, 

Vvr  year.'*,  American  uulu»iry  haa  been 
able  t*)  overcome  the  wage  diaerenUal  en- 
joyed by  our  foreign  competitors  through 
greater  productivity  By  falling  Into  last 
place  In  the  growth  of  p!T)djc<l'.ity.  this 
eciuallzlng  factor  has  now  been  K»?t  Indus- 
try Week  haa  reported  that  It  currently  takes 
tlie  Japanese  5  7  man  hours  to  produce  a 
ton  of  raw  bU>ei,  but  It  lakeb  us  7.31  man 
hours. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  productivity 
Is  the  key  to  America's  jrtandard  of  living. 
Prank  Porter  stated  In  the  Waehlngtxm  Post 
on  September  8.  1971  that; 

"If  productivity  had  remained  staitlc  over 
the  centurlee.  man  would  never  have 
emerged  from  the  stone  age  Increases  In  the 
stand.urd  of  living  are  only  poeelble  through 
Increases  through  productivity:  Man  can 
only   consume   what   he   produces" 

Our  productivity  lag  also  has  a  direct  ef- 
fect upon  Inflation  John  H  Carson  stated 
In  Industry  Week   (October  4.  1971)  : 

"We  are  In  the  grip  of  a  prloe  Inflation 
restUtlng  In  part  from  the  basic  fact  that 
unearned  wage  Increases  must  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer." 

Productivity  Is  directly  related  to  our 
ability  to  compete  for  domeetlc  n^arket*.  the 
number  of  Jobs  which  we  can  provide  for 
American  worklnemen  our  t>alance  ot  trade 
and  the  value  of  ovu'  dollar  It  la,  therefore. 
Imperative  that  we  set  as  our  number  one 
economic  priority  the  liicrea.se  In  .American 
productivity.  I  sugKest  that  we  attack  pro- 
ductivity on  several  broad  fronts. 

Plrst.  we  should  seriously  question  whether 
or  not  restrictive  and  anll-productlve  work 
rules  should  be  enforceable  Lf  they  are  not 
directly  related  to  the  health  aiid  safety  of 
the  American  wtirker.  For  example,  for  years 
America's  railroads  had  to  change  crews  every 
100  miles  as  though  we  were  still  living  In 
the  steam  age.  Many  .\merloan  newspapers 
have  t^  set  bogus  type:  that  1«.  type  for 
storle*  that  they  have  tio  Intention  of  ever 
running,  simply  because  of  union  work  rules. 
On  our  Nation's  waterfronts,  work  rules  cur- 
rently require  that  28  men  be  assigned  on  an 
uiUoadlng  crew  per  crane,  when  16  could 
easily  perform  the  task  The  lash  ship  work 
rules  currently  require  36  44  men  when  7- 
10  are  all  that  are  needed  upon  the  Job  Some 
unions  mistakenly  think  that  the«e  work 
rules  protect  Job.s  Just  the  opposite  Is  true. 
They  destroy  pn-Kluctlvity  and  thereby  de- 
stroy the  competitive  position  and  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  .American  worker  What  kind 
of  Job  protection  was  It  whe.n  union  work 
rules  help>ed  to  close  the  New  'Y'ork  Mirror, 
the  New  York  Journal  American,  the  World 
Telegram  and  Sun.  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune''  When  Ameri- 
can industry  is  fr>rced  to  utilize  more  men 
than  are  needed  for  the  >Kb.  it  simply  means 
that  the  Inrome  generated  fnim  that  work 
must  be  divided  more  ways  arKl  every  worker 
win  have  his  buying  power  reduced.  To  im- 
prove the  economic  well-being  of  all  Amerl- 
Ciuui  we  luoM  act  by  declaring  certain  tjrpes 
oX  re«>i.n<:Uve  contracts  and  ciauaes  void  as 
against  public  policy. 

The  second  nxajor  effort  that  we  niu.^t  un- 
dertake to  Improve  our  Nation's  productivity 
Is  the  modernization  of  our  toois  of  produc- 
tion. At  the  present  time  the  United  States 
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reinvests  a  anaaller  portion  of  Its  gross  na- 
tional product  In  productive  tools  and  equip- 
ment than  any  major  Industrial  nation.  Dur- 
ing 1967  and  1968.  for  example,  while  Japan 
reinvested  26  1  %  of  its  grocB  natloiial  product 
in  machinery  and  equipment,  we  reinvested 
only  8.9'"; 

In  large  part,  this  Investment  lag  is  the 
direct  result  of  our  restrictive  tax  policies 
which  retard  rather  than  stimulate  Invest- 
ment. 

TTie  accelerated  depreciation  guidelines  an- 
nounced by  the  President,  and  the  proposed 
relnstltutlon  of  the  Investment  tax  credit 
win  simply  help  to  bring  us  back  Into  line 
with  the  tax  policies  of  our  nyijor  Industrial 
competitors. 

For  example,  aggregate  cost  recovery  allow- 
ances for  the  first  taxable  year  In  Oermany 
averaged  16. 7'';  ;  In  Sweden  30 C;  ;  In  Prance 
31.3%;  In  Japan  34  5'",  ;  and  In  Oreat  Britain 
67  8%;  but  American  Industry  has  been  able 
to  recover  an  average  of  only  7.7%  during 
the  first  year. 

As  early  as  April  22.  I  gave  a  speech  In  the 
Senate  calling  for  the  restoration  of  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  I  did  so  because  I  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between 
the  tax  credit  and  the  productivity.  During 
the  last  decade,  for  example,  during  those 
years  when  the  tax  credit  was  In  effect,  our 
productivity  Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of 
4.5%.  During  those  years  In  the  last  decade 
when  the  investment  tax  credit  was  not  In 
effect,  our  productivity  Increased  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  only  2  4'.  .  We  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  significance  of  these  figures.  The 
productivity  increase  of  only  0  4^<  (smnual 
growth  rate)  would  translate  Into  an  addi- 
tional »250  billion  In  gross  national  product 
during  the  next  decade. 

Cutting  back  on  the  overregulatlon  of 
American  business  would  also  help  our  pro- 
ductivity This  Is  nowhere  more  clear  than 
In  the  area  of  ICC  regulations  The  ICC  was 
created  In  large  part  to  prohibit  arbitrary 
and  discriminatory  rates  The  record  of  the 
ICC  shows,  however,  that  it  has  sometimes 
done  exactly  the  opposite  Rales  vary  not  as 
to  the  commodity  shlppe<l.  but  as  to  the 
direction  In  which  the  freight  moves  For 
example,  to  ship  synthetic  rubber  from 
Louisville,  Kentucky  to  New  York  City  for 
export,  834  miles,  the  rate  In  1970  was  95* 
per  hundredweight;  but  the  rate  for  that 
same  commodity  from  Louisville  to  Toledo,  a 
distance  of  only  298  miles,  was  »1  18  per 
hundredweight.  Why  It  should  cost  more  to 
ship  rubber  298  miles  rather  than  834  miles 
Is  a  secret  locked  within  the  bureaucratic 
tangles  within  the  ICC. 

Earlier  this  year,  Mr,  Herbert  Whltten,  a 
transportation  consultant  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  wrote  to  me  and 
estimated  that : 

"There  are  In  existence  43  trillion  railroad 
rates  on  file  at  the  ICC  " 
He  wrote  to  me  that  he  has: 
Personally  measured  the  tariffs  on  file  In 
the  ICC  tariff  room  and  counted  4,300  feet 
of  tariffs — without  an  Index  to  the  rates  cov- 
ered. This  Is  equal  to  a  stack  seven  and  one- 
half  to  eight  times  as  tall  as  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  and  three  and  one-half  times 
as  tall  as  the  Empire  State  Building — with 
its  TV  antenna. 

I  have  maintained  that  railroad  rate  regu- 
lation has  resulted  In  higher  costs  for  ship- 
pers and  consumers  When  rates  are  set  by 
regional  cartels,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
ICC,  It  Is  the  American  Consumer  who  has 
to  pick  up  the  TAB 

Earlier  this  year,  I  InUoduced  S.  1092, 
the  modern  railway  transportation  act, 
which  would  have  de-regulated  railroad 
freight  rates.  A  study  undertaken  for  the 
Brookings  Institution  by  Professor  Thomas 
Moore  of  Michigan  State  University  has  now 
confirmed  my  view  that  price  competition  in 
transportation  would  result  over  all  In  low- 
er rather  than  higher  rates    His  study  esti- 


mates that  deregulation  could  save  Amer- 
ican shippers  and  consumCT^  up  to  $7  billion 
per  year.  TTils  would  mean  cheajjer  cars  and 
cheaper  potatoes  for  the  American  family. 
Another  example  of  over -regulation  which 
the  Modern  Railway  Transportation  Act 
would  correct  is  the  requirement  that  rail- 
roads continue  to  operate  unproductive 
branch  lines.  On  February  11,  1971,  the 
trustees  of  the  Penn  Central  reported  that 
40  .  of  its  20,000  route  miles  should  be  elimi- 
nated Mr  J,  R  Brennan,  vice  president  of 
the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company,  has  written  to  me  and  stated  that; 
"Nearly  40%  of  the  entire  North  Western 
system  could  be  abandoned  with  a  maximum 
loss  of  only  3,7%  of  our  total  freight  rev- 
enues .  .  ." 

It  we  are  really  Interested  In  productivity. 
U  makes  no  sense  to  require  railroads  to  oper- 
ate hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles 
of  unproductive  branch  lines.  The  required 
operation  of  these  lines  places  a  drain  on 
equipment  and  working  capital,  Involves 
costly  maintenance,  and  reeulU  In  higher 
charges  to  shippers  and  consumers 

Wo  cannot  expect  raUroads  to  have  their 
shippers  subsidize  InefBclent  operations  and 
at  the  same  time  expect  them  to  provide  good 
service  to  the  public  and  high  wages  to  their 
employees. 

By  freeing  American  business  from  some 
types  of  over-regulation  such  as  that  which 
I  have  Just  described,  we  can  permit  our 
economy  better  to  serve  the  American  peo- 
ple and  augment  our  nation's  standard  of 
living. 

There  are.  of  course,  some  Inefficiencies 
that  we  accept  by  choice  because  of  the  qual- 
ity of  life  which  we  as  Americans  desire. 
For  example,  we  are  not  going  to  cut  cor- 
ners on  measures  to  fwotect  equal  opportu- 
nity, our  environment,  our  health,  or  our 
safety,  even  though  these  may  somewhat  re- 
duce productivity.  However,  we  should  con- 
tinually review  the  extent  to  which  our  pro- 
ductive system  Is  being  sapped  by  unneces- 
sary expenditures  In  both  the  military  and 
clvUlan  sectors  For  example,  welfare  re- 
form is  vital.  For  years,  our  Incentlvee  have 
seemingly  been  backward.'?  as  some  men  aban- 
doned tlielr  famines  to  have  them  qualify 
for  welfare 

But  many  of  the  great  society  programs 
were  of  questionable  value,  particularly  when 
one  understands  that  it  co-sts  more  to  train  a 
young  man  at  a  Job  corps  training  center 
than  It  would  to  send  him  through  Harvard 
Law  School  for  a  year  Quite  obviously,  we 
cannot  cut  off  the  blind,  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled In  fact,  we  are  not  doing  enough  for 
them  now.  In  reforming  welfare  we  must 
make  a  major  effort  at  individual  renewal— 
not  simply  feeding  people  and  keeping  them 
alive  as  we  do  under  the  present  system, 
but  by  giving  them  on-the-job  training  and 
productive  work  This  Is  essential  not  only  to 
their  own  sense  of  development  and  pride 
but  to  the  social  and  economic  health  of  our 
country. 

'While  the  productivity  problem  Is  central 
to  otir  economic  recovery,  the  President  quite 
properly  has  announced  economic  reforms 
that  afiect  the  broad  spectrum  of  American 
economic  activity  With  regard  to  wages  and 
prices,  I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
continued  a  policy  of  wage  and  price  re- 
straint His  goal  Is  to  reduce  inflation  to  be- 
tween two  and  three  percent  annually  by  the 
end    of    1972. 

Under  phase  I,  wages  and  prices  were 
necessarily  strait-Jacketed  by  the  emergency 
nature  of  the  President's  action  Under  phase 
II  certain  wage  and  price  adjustments  will 
he  allowed  to  correct  Inequities  However, 
these  adjustments  will  stay  within  guidelines 
which  are  to  be  formulated  before  Novem- 
ber 13. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
support  the  Idea  of  wage  and  price  stabiliza- 
tion.  The    President's    authority    over    wage 


and  price  stabilization  should  clearly  be 
extended  to  dividends  and  interest  Hope- 
fully, normal  market  Ica-ces  and  pricing  au- 
thority will  keep  them  m  line  without  strict 
controls  In  thai  regard  I  am  pleasec  that 
the  President  has  asked  the  Congress  tc  give 
him  standby  authority  to  impose  cont.'Oit  on 
dividends  and  Interest  so  that  controls  will  t>e 
even-ended,  affecting  business  and  labor 
alike. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  he  will 
act  to  curb  "windfall"  profits  Business  ai\d 
the  country  should  back  him  in  It  It  Is  the 
most  effective  argument  against  allowing 
wage  increases  to  go  into  effect  that  would 
blow  the  lid  off  the  freeze  It  is  the  best  way 
to  avoid  any  need  lor  any  unworkable  and 
Stultifying  excess  profits  tax  Such  a  tax 
would  run  counter  to  the  objective  of  making 
our  economy  more  efiBclent  We  should  be  try- 
ing to  reward  etBciency  and  productivity 
rather  than  erecting  tax  walls  against  busi- 
ness success. 

On  the  wage  and  price  front  It  is  obvious 
that  phase  II  Is  also  an  Interim  or  tem- 
porary solution  In  that  cont^-xt  we  must  be- 
gin to  formulate  an  economic  strategy  to  see 
that  worklngmen  derive  their  fair  share  of 
the  productivity  of  American  industry,  while 
at  the  same  time  assuring  the  American  con- 
sumer that  wage  settlements  are  not  Infla- 
tionarv.  Within  this  framework  I  believe  that 
we  should  move  to  some  t>-pe  of  system 
whereby  wages  may  be  related  to  produc- 
livltv  and  the  cost  of  living  Obviously,  this 
would  take  a  great  deal  of  study.  Inasmuch 
as  there  is  really  no  productivity  measure- 
ment In  the  service  sectors  of  our  economy. 
However,  by  relating  wages  to  productivity 
we  win  give  the  worker  a  direct  financial 
Incentive  to  Increase  productivity  and  strike 
down  restrictive  work  practices  in  today's 
competitive  world  the  U.S.  can  no  longer  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  having  business  and  labor 
look  at  each  other  as  economic  opponents  By 
relating  wages  to  productivity,  workers  and 
business  will  better  appreciate  the  fact  that 
they  are  both  drinking  from  the  same  well- 
spring,  and  that  they  have  a  common  cause 
In  Increasing  the  efficiency  and  productivity 
of  American  industry. 

Second.  In  developing  a  strategy  to  follow 
phase  n  I  believe  that  we  must  take  off  our 
white  gloves  and  strike  a  blow  agaliist  the 
trade  restraints  that  have  been  unfairly 
imposed  bv  our  major  trading  partners 

Free  trade  mtist  be  a  two-way  street  and 
not  simply  a  one-'way  super  highway  to  the 
American  consumer.  Japanese  automobiles 
entering  this  country  faced  s  3  5%  Import 
dutv  prior  to  August  15  American  cars  enter- 
ing Japan,  however,  were  subject  to  a  10% 
duty  and  also  to  a  commodities  tax  based 
upon  engine  displacement  and  wheel  base  A 
Ford  Pinto  costing  »2.000  would  sell  for  >5  - 
000  in  Japan  because  of  these  indirect  trade 
barriers  At  that  price  however,  the  Japanese 
have  no  yen  for  the  Pmto,  I  believe  that  we 
must  stop  treating  Japan  as  though  It  is  still 
in  the  midst  of  rebuilding  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  war.  We  must  recognize  that  Japan 
and  Western  Europe  are  fully  recovered  and 
should  be  made  to  suffer  the  rigors  as  wen  as 
the  profits  of  a  free  world  market 

In  looking  at  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  It  would  be  tempting  to  seek  a  high 
wall  of  protection  as  the  answer  The  advo- 
cates of  protectionism,  however,  forget  that 
even  In  1970.  our  exports  exceeded  our  Im- 
ports Our  balance  of  payments  deficit  came 
from  capital  fiowF,  military  expenditure  and 
miscellaneous.  We  had  a  substantial  positive 
flow  from  investment  Income  and  a  small 
gain  In  balance  of  trade  This  year  of  course, 
the  balance  of  trade  may  be  unfavorable. 
However,  protectionism  destroys  as  many 
American  Jobs  in  the  export -related  Indus- 
tries as  It  protects  In  the  Industries  threat- 
ened by  Imports  In  addition,  protectionism 
increases  the  cost  of  goods  for  the  American 
consumer    The   real   answer  to  foreign   im- 
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porta  la  more  efficient  productive  factUtlea  In 
the  United  States 

With  respect  to  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
the  President  has  had  no  choice  but  to  eloae 
the  gold  window  by  ceaalng  to  sell  gold  at 
$35.00  an  ounce  The  U8  balance  of  pay- 
ments was  In  Increasingly  serious  deficit. 
P.'relgn  holdings  made  dollar  llabtHtlea  400% 
larger  than  the  tJ  3  gold  stock,  and  a  run  on 
the  bank  was  well  under  way  The  Imposi- 
tion of  the  temporary  10'  surcharge  on  Im- 
ports Is  an  Important  tool  In  forcing  re- 
valuation by  other  nations.  It  should  alst>  be 
used  to  press  them  to  strike  down  trade 
barriers  when  we  remove  It  —hopefully  soon 

Some  economists  are  s\iggestlng  that,  the 
dollar  should  undergo  limited  devaluation 
This  suggestion  has  much  attraction  and 
should  not  be  vetoed  because  of  shibboleths 
on  the  sanctity  of  gold  Probably  any  deval- 
uation should  be  contingent  on  IMP  chang- 
ing Its  rules  to  permit  a  fluctuiitlon  In  na- 
tional currency  values  of  perhaps  3"!  either 
way  Such  a  band  of  fluctuation  would  per- 
mit appropriate  dollar  revaUiatlon  and  might 
even  allow  a  return  to  $35  00  an  ounce  for 
gold  when  the  US  payment*  position  Is 
restored. 

Directly  tied  to  the  balance  of  payments 
question  Is  the  cost  of  maintaining  our  NATO 
forces  In  Europe  While  I  was  opposed  to  the 
Mansfleld  amendment  that  would  have  re- 
duced those  forces  by  50  "t .  I  do  agree  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  European  nations 
to  undertake  a  full  share  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining their  own  defense. 

The  economic  moves  announced  by  the 
President  In  phases  I  and  II  will  have  a  pow- 
erfully beneficial  Impact  on  the  American 
economy.  If  we  can  make  foreign  goods  more 
costly  In  America  and  make  American  goods 
more  competitive  on  the  world  marketplace, 
we  win  have  gone  a  long  way  tn  protecting 
the  American  standard  of  living.  These 
moves  which  the  President  has  undertaken 
are  directly  translatable  Into  buying  power 
for  every  American  family. 

Proeperlty  for  Itself,  however  Is  not 
enough.  We  cannot  be  concerned  only  about 
the  rate  of  economic  growtii,  the  numbers  of 
people  employed,  and  the  size  of  our  gross 
naitxnal  product.  As  significant  as  these  nu- 
merical values  are,  we  must  measure  our 
new  prosperity  in  relation  to  the  quality  of 
the  lives  of  our  people  and  the  degree  to 
which  we,  as  a  nation,  can  fulfill  the  more 
Imporianl  human  objectives  Uiat  we  all  seek. 


UJS.  POREIUN  TRADE  POSITION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Tourism.  I  am  particular- 
ly aware  of  Uie  grave  complexities  in- 
volved in  attempting  to  improve  our  for- 
eign trade  po.sition.  Since  our  Nation's 
foreign  trade  prospects  inevitably  depend 
upon  a  variety  of  problems,  I  would  like 
here  to  direct  attention  to  those  specific 
problems  which  were  recently  analyzed 
by  Federal  Maritime  Commissioner 
George  H  Hearn. 

In  his  remarks  before  the  Los  Angeles 
area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  delivered 
In  Los  Angeles,  Calif  .  on  September  1,5. 
1971.  Commisisoner  Hearn  discussed  two 
foreign  trade  topics  of  substantial  mag- 
nitude. First,  Commijiiioner  Hearn  dis- 
cussed tiie  liqmfled  natural  gas  ship- 
ments situation.  Second,  the  Commis- 
sioner di.sciis.secl  trade  tjetween  tlie  United 
States  and  Japan 

Mr.  President,  since  resolution  of  the 
above  problem  areas  will  contribute  to 
a  sound  UJS  commercial  position  abroad. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Commis- 
sioner Hearn's  timely  and  able  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record  : 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

RZMABKS  or  PCDBtAL  MAUTtMK  COM If  IflSIONXK 

OcoBCS  H.  HXAUr 

It  ts  always  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  visit 
Ijos  Angeles,  one  of  the  great  cltlee  and  parXf, 
of  the  United  States  Coming  here  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  see  many  fine  and  Indus- 
trious people  at  the  Port,  particularly  the 
Harbor  Commissioners:  your  capable  Port 
Dlre<rtor,  Bernle  Ooughlln;  and  my  dear 
friend,  Kermlt  Sadler,  your  able  Port  Traffic 
Manager 

Consequently.  I  was  happy  to  accept  the 
■.nvltatlon  extended  by  your  president.  Philip 
WiUsh.  to  appear  here  tixlay  I  am  honored 
to  have  been  asked  to  address  this  most  dlR- 
tingul.shed  group  of  the  Los  Angeles  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  West  C<->aBt  of  the  United  States  Is  part 
of  one  of  the  most  Important  trade  networks 
in  the  world  The  sea  lanes  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  link  the  United  States  with  the  con- 
tinents of  .\Rla,  Australia  and  South  America; 
and  each  of  these  area8.  while  already  par- 
tlclp>atlng  significantly  In  world  trade,  possess 
trade  potential  of  enormou.s  magnitude 

Thxis,  whenever  problems  arl.se  In  the 
United  States-Pacific  Ocean  trade-s,  they  are 
of  extreme  Importance,  not  only  to  the 
United  States  government  but  also  to  all  as- 
pects of  West  Coast  Industry  and  business, 
especially  to  organizations  such  as  the  Los 
Angeles  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  which 
represents  such  a  broad  spectrum  and  wide 
economic  scope  of  interests. 

Therefore,  1  would  like,  today,  to  present 
my  views  on  a  few  of  the  Important  prob- 
lems of  the  West  Coast  as  they  relate  to  marl- 
time  affairs. 

First  Is  the  matter  of  waterborne  carriage 
of  liquified  natural  gas.  In  recent  years  nat- 
ural gas  has  become  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant energy  sources  of  the  United  States 
This  Is  due  In  large  measure  to  the  quality 
of  natural  gas  which  niltlgates  environmen- 
tal pollution,  and  also  to  shortages  of  other 
energy  sources. 

As  the  demand  has  Increased,  the  avail- 
able domestic  supply  has  decreased.  The  rea- 
son la  that  although  a  sufficient  domestic 
source  exists  In  the  State  of  Alaslca,  there  Is 
no  economic  way  to  move  It  to  the  contigu- 
ous forty-eight  states  where  tixe  shortage  ex- 
ists. 

The  natural  gas  reserves  of  Ala-ska  are  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  are  Ideally 
suited  for  llqulflcation  and  ocean  shipment 
to  the   West  Coast,   and  also  to  Hawaii 

But  Alaskan  natural  gas  Is  not  moving  to 
the  '■contiguous  te'  because  of  the  restric- 
tions of  United  States  maritime  law  and  pol- 
icy. Part  of  that  law  Is  set  forth  In  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920,  and  requires  wa- 
terborne commerce  between  ports  of  the 
United  States  to  be  carried  on  American 
ships  \*lth  American  crews  These  limita- 
tions are  commonly  referred  to  as  Jones  Act 
restrictions. 

The  rationale  for  these  restrictions  Is  bas- 
ically twofold  First  Is  the  creation  and 
preservation  of  Jobs  for  American  seamen, 
shipysu-d  workers  and  the  many  others  con- 
nected with  ocean  commerce  Second  Is  the 
ability  to  rely  on  American  -ships  with 
American  crews  for  the  carriage  of  a  vital 
fuel  supply  for  the  nation.  Considering  the 
avallabUlty  of  labor  In  the  United  Suies,  we 
should  be  taking  the  necessary  measures  to 
lncrea.se  employment  opportunities  And 
when  we  are  dealing  with  so  Important  a  sub- 
ject to  our  economy  a.s  natural  go-s  resources. 
we  should  not  be  forced  to  rely  on  foreign 
Interests  to  maintain  the  flow  of  natural  gas 
from  the  source  to  the  American  consumer. 

Unfortunately,  the  co«t  of  moving  Ihjul- 
fled  natural  gas,  or  LNO.  on  American  ships 
wmild  be  very  costly,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  much  lower  costs  of  construc- 
tion and  carriage  by  foreign-flag  vessels. 


These  economies  to  be  derived  from  using 
foreign-flag  ships  are  so  significant  that  they 
are  being  used  to  carry  the  large  quantities 
of  LNO  being  Imported  Into  this  cotintry 
from  places  much  farther  away  than  Alaska 
And,  Ironically,  the  Alaskan  gas  is  being 
shipped  to  Japai:i  by  foreign-flag  carriers 

Thus,  American  consumers  are  forced  to  use 
natural  gas  which  Is  Imported  from  politically 
unreliable  sotirces,  while  an  ample  domestic 
supply  Is  readily  available,  but  Is  being 
siphoned  by  foreign  vessels  for  foreign 
consumption. 

Equally  Important  Is  the  economic  effect  of 
the  outflow  of  dollars  to  foreign-Hag  carriers 
and  foreign  countries  for  the  Importation  of 
natiu-al  gas  At  a  time  when  It  is  of  vital 
importance  to  our  nation  that  we  limit  im- 
ports and  Increase  utilization  of  domestic 
resources.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  reverse  the 
flow  of  American  natural  gas  and  make  It 
available  to  American  cfjnsumern 

Two  pos.slbllltles  exist  for  accomplishing 
this  goal  One  Is  to  amend  the  Jones  Act  to 
permit  the  use  of  foreign-flag  vessels  in  the 
shipment  of  LNO  from  Alaska  to  the  "con- 
tiguous 48"  and  Hawaii  The  other  possibility 
Is  for  the  government  to  assist  tn  the  con- 
struction of  LNO  carriers  to  be  used  In  our 
domestic  offshore  or  non -contiguous  trades 

I  t)elleve  this  second  alternative  to  be  the 
more  preferable  The  United  8tat<^  should 
not  default  to  other  coimtrles  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  for  building  new  and 
efficient  I.NO  ships  We  posBeas  the  tech- 
nological know-how  to  develop  such  ships, 
and  we  should  »ifve  that  ability  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  worker  Invest-^r  and  con- 
sumer Involved  In  the  utilization  of  natural 
gas  products. 

Some  fact.s  relevant  to  the  choice  of  alter- 
natives should  also  be  c<  iisldered.  In  1970.  for 
example.  56  percent  by  tonnage  of  overall 
US  ImfKsrts  and  exports  moved  In  American- 
fla*;  .ships  But  the  percentage  for  liners  was 
21  4  percent,  leaving  American-flag  tanker 
carryings  at  a  very  small  percentage 

I  have  long  been  a  proponent  of  the  car- 
riage of  cargo  In  American  commerce  on 
American  ships:  and  at  many  forums  and  In 
several  articles  I  have  proposed  tax  benefits 
for  shippers  who  use  American -flaK  vessels 
Thus,  as  between  the  two  solutions  for  the 
LNO  prt.blem.  I  favor  the  development  In 
American  shipyards  of  the  techniques  for 
bulldlnK  these  highly  specialized  vessels,  and 
the  carriage  of  LNO  In  American -flag  vessels 
In  uur  own  and  other  trades. 

In  addition,  nberallzlng  the  Jones  Act  U  % 
very  sensitive  issue.  Strong  opp<«ltlon  would 
arise  to  prevent  It,  and  I  think  rightly  so. 
It  U  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  preserve  our  own  domestic  tradefi  to  be 
served  by  Americans  Oiu-  economy  and  na- 
tional security  should  not  be  left  In  the 
hands  of  foreign  Interests,  especially  when 
there  Is  an  ample  supply  of  technical  ability 
and  labor  to  build  LNO  ships  in  American 
shlpvards  and  to  operate  them  with  Amer- 
ican seamen 

There  Is  apparently  some  question  whether 
government  assistance  c«n  be  given  under 
present  law  for  the  construction  or  opera- 
tion of  such  LNG  vesselei'  But  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1070  was  enacted  (ls  part  of 
t!ie  Administration's  program  to  revltallae 
the  US  merchant  marine,  and  I  believe 
It  to  be  essential  that  we  Immediately  take 
wh.itever  steps  are  necessary  to  achieve  that 
purpose  with  respect  to  the  development  of 
an  American  fleet  of  liquified  natural  ga« 
vescels  This  certainly  would  be  .n  tune  with 
the  President's  recently  announced  domestic 
economic  program 

Another  area  of  Importance  to  the  West 
C<iaft  and  of  Interest  to  the  Pwleral  Mari- 
time Commission  Is  the  United  States  Jap- 
anese trade  The  economies  of  the  United 
suites  and  Japan,  and  trade  between  these 
cotmtrles  are  vital  a^pe-n*  of  the  free  world's 
economic  well  being  Any  deterioration  in 
U.S.  Japanese  economic  relatloiis  may  affect 
economic  ties  with  and  among  other  nations 
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and  mtwt  be  avoided  Prom  my  experiences 
In  Japan  and  from  dlscusalona  with  Japanese 
Kovernmont  and  commerdal  leaders.  I  am 
sure  they  seek  the  same  type  of  long-term, 
harmonious  relationship  with  the  Unlt«l 
State*  that  we  dertre  lor  our  mutual  benefit 
I  reallae  of  course  that  some  economic 
and  UTide  matters  are  best  dealt  with  at  the 
government  level  However,  in  other  such 
matters,  particularly  marStime  affairs,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  greatest  benefiU.  will  flow 
from  oonunerclaJ  understandings. 

Thus,  when  problems  arise  In  the  maritime 
field,  we  should  look  to  dlsctisslona  and  nego- 
tiations at  the  commercial  level  When  gov- 
ernmental authorities  become  the  constant 
arbitrators,  then  there  Is  the  danger  of  ex- 
cessive and  unneceeaary  g<  vernment  surveil- 
lance Tlie  IntematlonaJ  maj-itime  Industry 
should  rely  to  a  high  de^jree  on  self-regula- 
tion to  maintain  Its  responsiveness  to  the 
need  for  efficient,  stable  and  reliable  ocean 
transportation  services 

At  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  our 
lmm«<llate  concern  Is  Uiat  the  Pacific  trades 
not  become  a  facsimile  of  the  North  At- 
lantic trades  where  overionnaglng,  InBtabU- 
Ity,  and  rate  wars  have  been  predominant. 
While  shippers  and  consignees  may  reap 
short  term  benefits  from  such  conditions 
becatise  of  the  resultAnt  immediate  rate 
reducUons.  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
trade  Instability  are  cut-throat  competition 
and  deterioration  of  service  This  produces 
chaos  for  both  the  carrier  and  the  user  of 
ocean  services,  a  loss  of  confidence  In  ocean 
transportation  and.  In  the  end,  enormous 
Increases  In  capital  costs  and  rates  And  I 
do  not  think  there  Is  disagreement  In  any 
quarter  that  the  possibility  of  such  events 
must  be  swiftly  and  effectively  foreclosed  In 
the  U.S..  Japan  trade 

The  need  for  action  to  achieve  this  end 
Is  here — now — before  instability  and  Its  com- 
panions infect  the  Pacific  trades.  A  brief  look 
at  some  facts  and  trends  In  the  trade  between 
Japan  (Including  Korea  and  Okinawa)  and 
the  United  States  Pacific  Coast  Illustrates 
the  necessity  for  prompt  action. 

Based  on  the  amount  of  cargo  moving  In 
the  trade  and  the  history  of  c&iTy\n^i  by 
UJB.  and  Japanese  carriers,  statistics  show, 
for  example,  that  Japanese  ships  have  car- 
ried over  55  percent  of  the  total  eastbound 
cargo.  In  the  years  from  1866  through  1969 
the  actual  percentages  were  55  0;  ,  57 ':x.  56'/':  , 
and  55"",  .  In  those  same  years  the  percent- 
ages carried  by  U.S -flag  vessels  were  36 '"c, 
as-",  .SSr-  .and  40^. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  the  Japanese-flag 
carriers  would  like  to  continue  at  the  same 
level  of  participation,  and  that  they  antici- 
pate carrying  at  leai^t  55  r  of  the  cargo  In 
the  trade  well  Into  the  future.  But  this  pro- 
jection on  their  f>art  may  bring  atKJul  con- 
flict with  carriers  of  other  nations  and  some 
serious  problems. 

First,  the  Japanese  arc  now  lieglnnlng  to 
feel  the  effects  of  cargo  preference  laws  of  the 
developing  countries  This  has  already  be- 
come a  fact  of  life  for  European  marltmie 
countries  and  the  United  Slates  And,  as  I 
have  said  on  other  occasions,  once  cargo  pref- 
erence practices  are  Implemented,  they  In- 
vite retaliation  and  countermeasures  which 
feed  one  upon  the  other.  The  activities  of 
the  developing  nations  do  not,  of  course,  af- 
fect the  U.S.  Japan  trade  directly,  but.  in- 
directly, all  trades  can  be  affected  by  prefer- 
ence actions  In  son^e  trades. 

The  United  States  i£  not  generally  a  cros.*- 
trader  as  are  many  other  countries  Our  ships 
do  not  engage  it>  any  great  extent  In  ocean 
trades  not  touching  our  ports  Because  of 
this.  It  is  important  to  our  ship  operators 
that  they  carry  a  sub.stantlal  portion  of  the 
cargo  m  direct  trade  routes  between  the  VS. 
and  Its  trading  partners.  Consequently,  we 
cannot  afford  to  relinquish  tJie  m«)tjr  por- 
tion of  the  cargo  In  those  trades,  whether 
they  be  between  the  US  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  or  between  the  U.S.  and  Japan. 
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Furthermore,  m  the  cargo  carryings  of 
U.8  -fla4  ahlpa  diminish  because  of  the  cargo 
preference  laws  of  developing  countries,  we 
cannot  suffer  a  decrease  and  must  improve 
our  carryings  m  trades  with  countries  such  as 

Japan 

By  the  same  reasoning,  Japanese  carriers, 
as  they  may  lose  cargo  In  trades  where  cargo 
preference  practices  are  highly  developed, 
win  seek  to  compensate  by  enhancing  their 
poKlUon  elsewliere.  And  evidence  Is  already 
to  be  found  confirming  the  start  of  these 
events  for  Japan.  A  Japanese  trade  publica- 
tion reports  that  a  freight  pool  has  been 
agreed  to  by  members  of  the  Brazil  Far 
Eaat  Conference.  Including  movement  In 
both  directions  between  Japan  and  Brazil. 
The  pool  will  take  effect  on  January  1.  1972 
According  to  the  same  report,  the  Japanese 
parties  have  l)ecn  allocated  sg"-  of  the  freight 
pool  from  Japan  to  Brazil  and  60'!',  from 
Brazil  to  Japan,  or  an  average  of  44.5'% 

Even  now  statistics  on  vessel  container 
capacity  and  container  cargo  tonnage  In  the 
US  'Japan  trades  reveal  an  overtonnaglng: 
and  based  on  reasonable  projections  for  the 
near  future,  this  overtonnaglng  wUl  sub- 
stantially mcrease 

Consequently,  unless  some  foresight  Is  used 
and  a  lesson  learned  from  the  events  In  the 
North  Atlantic  trades,  the  participants  In  the 
UB  Japan  trades  risk  economic  peril  Over- 
tonnaglng Is  the  forerunner  of  the  chaotic 
conditions  we  have  seen  and  are  attempting 
to  alleviate  In  the  North  Atlantic 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  is  great- 
ly interested  In  doing  the  utmost  within  Its 
authority  to  help  keep  the  US  Japan  trades 
from  succumbing  to  those  plights  And  a 
current  situation  serves  to  illustrate  our 
efforts. 

There  arc  two  agreements  an>ong  Japanese 
earrler^  and  approved  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Comml.sslon  which  permit  the  carriers 
to  establish  coof>erattve  contalnership  services 
between  Japan  and  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  of 
the  United  States  Under  one  agreenaent  In- 
volving four  Japanese  carriers,  each  has  con- 
tributed one  contalnership  for  the  current 
four  vessel  servloe  TTie  four  carriers  plan  to 
add  two  more  vessels,  each  to  be  Jointly 
owned  by  different  pairings  of  the  four  car- 
riers The  other  agreement  Is  between  two 
Japanese  carriers  operating  two  container 
vessels  with  one  additional  vessel  contem- 
plated. 

Both  afrreements  were  approved  In  1968 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  the  parties 
have  recently  requested  that  the  Commis- 
sion extend  the  approval  Indefinitely.  How- 
ever, since  1968  conditions  In  the  V S  Japan 
trades  have  chanfted  considerably,  and  the 
Commission  extended  Its  approval  only  to 
March.  1972.  saying  that  It  would  like  to 
give  ample  consideration  to  "the  past  and 
future  impact"  of  the  agreements  on  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States 

Presumably,  a  fifty  percent  increase  m  the 
number  of  Japanese-flag  oontalnershlpa  aerr- 
Ing  the  trades  and  an  indefinite  approval  of 
tlie  agreements  would  have  significant  conse- 
quences for  US  commerce  In  the  trade  ares 
And  in  accordance  with  its  statutory  man- 
date, the  Federal  Maritime  Conunlsslon  muFt 
seek  to  ascertain  whether  the  agreements.  In 
their  expanded  form,  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  oonunerce  of  the  United  Stales. 

A  number  of  agreements  and  consortia 
among  foreign-flag  earners  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Conxmission  recently,  but  only 
with  strict  limitations  as  to  their  duration 
and  the  nuint)er  of  ships  which  may  be  op- 
erau-d  pursuant  to  the  agreements. 

We  have  learned  that  conditions  in  ocean 
commerce  can  change  drastically  and  rapidly, 
often  times  without  sufficient  foresight  or 
planning. 

Consequently,  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, by  giving  only  limited  approval  to 
various  agreements,  has  sought  to  ensure 
and  facUltate  oon.stant  review  of  agreements 
and  trade  cvi.ditlona  to  determine  their  con- 
tinued    compatablUty     and     comportabillty 


with  our  nation's  foreign  waterborne  com- 
merce. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  mergers  of  for- 
eign carriers  can  be  aocompllshed  abroad, 
under  foreign  law,  without  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  MariUme  Commlssloii  and  that 
foreign  carriers  can  buUd  ships  as  they  see 
fit  for  use  in  our  foreign  oomroerce  However, 
onoe  the  foreign  carriers  submit  liiemselves 
to  our  Jurisdiction,  they  cannot  pick  and 
choose  which  Umted  States'  law.s  they  wlU 
abide  by  and  which  they  will  Ignore 

If  the  Japanese  earners  are  deslrovis  of 
serving  our  trades  through  combines  which 
per  se  violate  US  antitrust  policy,  they  must 
do  so  in  conformity  with  our  Uw»  and  In  a 
maiiner  not  detrimental  to  our  foreign  com- 
merce. 

We  are  occasionally  reminded  by  the  Japa- 
nese earners  that  their  acUone  are  directed 
by  the  Japaneee  Ministry  of  Transport,  thus 
requiring  compliance  By  the  same  token. 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  MarliLme  Com- 
mission are  prescribed  by  laws  enacted  by 
the  Umted  States  Congress,  and  our  actions 
mtist  aoeord  with  our  own  statutory  man- 
date, and  we  will  reqvure  complianoe 

Therefore,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion must  fulfill  lie  obllgauons  under  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1816  and  approve  only  those 
agreements  and  only  in  such  form  as  per- 
mitted under  that  Act.  No  half-and-half 
application  of  our  shipping  iawB  wiU  do. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Indicate  that  there  is 
a  necesaarv  conflict  between  ttie  United 
States  and  Japanese  gorermnent  agenciej^ 
In  fact  anv  such  oonlllcl  must  be  avoided 
And  as  I  have  said  today  and  on  previous 
occasions,  the  vessel  operators  and  confer- 
ences should  be  leaders  In  achieving  this  re- 
sult I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  marttlme 
policies  of  tlie  United  States  and  Japan  can- 
not be  accomplished  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  both  merchant  fleets  The  prospect  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  likely  to  result 
from  a  lack  of  cooperation  should  be  sufl-.- 
clent  to  Impel  Untied  States  and  Japanese 
conunercial  and  government  officials  toward 
implementation  of  compatible  maritime 
pollciee  Trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  is  of  great  importance  to  both 
countries  and  all  efforts  to  prevent  Its  de- 
terioration should  be  staunchly  pursued. 

The  need  for  such  efforts  is  well  Illus- 
trated by  certain  recent  maritime  events 
An  American-flag  carrier  has  been  seeking 
to  introduce  LASH  ship  operations  into  the 
US  Japan  trade  LASH  means  lighter- 
aboard -ship  and  such  ships  carry  floating 
barges  which  are  loaded  and  discharged  by 
shipboard  cranes,  negating  the  need  for 
extensive  container  facUlUes  on  shore 
Admlttedlv.  the  LASH  system  offers  a  high 
speed  service  But  It  Is  also  In  various  re- 
spects, a  labor  saving  system,  decreasliig 
and  altering  the  labor  services  required  in 
loading  and  unloading  the  LASH  ships 
Additionally,  becatise  the  LASH  barges  carj 
be  moved  alone  sea  coasts  and  Inland  wa- 
terwa>-8,  domestic  delivery  systems  are  also 
affected 

Nevenheless,  i;lllization  of  the  LASH  pnt^- 
clple  Is  increasing,  and  the  US  earner  has 
placed  Its  L.ASH  vessel  In  the  U.S.  Japan 
trade,  offenng  a  modern  and  competitive 
service  in  the  ocean  commerce  between  the 
two  countries  It  should  not  be  stymied  by 
parochial  policies  on  either  side  of  the 
ocean  which  Invoke  protectionism  to  the 
pc'int  of  impeding  Improved  trading  tech- 
niques. 

Accordingly,  the  American-flag  carrier  r«^- 
ce.ved  a  six-month  permit  from  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Tra:. sport  for  it*  LASH  serv- 
ices But  only  days  before  the  LASH  ship 
was  tci  arrive  in  Japan,  the  Harbor  Bureau 
of  Yokahama  City  imposed  restrictions  on 
the  LASH  operations  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
nullify  their  advaiitaget 

Although  meetings  were  held  among  all 
parties  concerned,  no  accommodation  could 
be  reached  and  the  LASH  ship  was  unable  to 
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call  at  Yokahama.  But  the  ship  did  make 
several  other  calls  In  Japan,  and  It  waa  re- 
ported that  the  LASH  operations  were  con- 
ducted satisfactorily 

Neverthele«8.  It  Is  undesirable  to  permit 
any  such  obstacles  to  modern  and  Improved 
ocean  services  Confrontations  between  gov- 
ernment authorities  or  between  ship  opera- 
tors and  government  agencies  should  be 
avoided  and  accommodations  pursued  In  the 
end.  the  harmful  results  of  International 
confrontations  will  be  felt  not  only  by  the 
Bhlp  operators  but  also  by  the  users  of  ocean 
services  and  the  Interuallonal  shipping  com- 
munity {Ls  wel! 

It  appears  to  me  that  Japanese  maritime 
policy  requires  that  Japanese-flag  ship  op- 
erators carry  a  very  svibetantlal  portion.  If 
not  more  than  50"  .  of  the  cargo  In  the  U  8  / 
Japan  trades  Pursuant  to  this  policy  the 
Japane.se  carrtPrs  have  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, entered  into  agreements  among  them- 
selves to  provide  modern  contalnershlp  serv- 
ices in  the  trades  Those  agreements  are 
specifically  designed  to  reduce  competition 
among  the  Japanese-flag  steamship  lines 
and.  consequently,  among  all  carriers  In  the 
trades 

The  Japanese  shipping  companies  have  also 
entered  Into  lease  and  terminal  agreements 
with  US  companies  and  ports  authorities 
In  order  to  facilitate  Japanese  shipping  op- 
erations These  agreements,  too.  have  vhe  ef- 
fect of  lessening  competition. 

The  overall  effect  is  that  the  Japanese  con- 
talnershlp op>erator8  have  combined  their  In- 
terests for  the  purpose  of  making  their  par- 
ticipation In  United  States  foreign  commerce 
more  lucrative  Such  activities  can  easily  run 
afovii  of  our  antitrust  laws,  and  some  such 
agreements  are  per  se  violations  of  those 
laws.  However,  application  of  the  antitrust 
laws  can  be  avoided  If  the  agreements  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission 

The  responsibility  of  granting  such  ap- 
proval Ls  a  heavy  one.  and  the  Comnnlsslon 
does  not  lightly  grant  It  In  any  case,  and 
certainly  not  when  the  possible  ramifications 
are  so  great  as  I  have  already  noted  in  the 
US    Japan  trades 

In  exercising  this  responsibility,  the  Com- 
mission has.  as  I  have  said  llml'ed  the  term 
of  approval  of  antl-comf)etltlve  consortia 
and  other  similar  agreements  in  many  trades; 
we  have  also  restricted  the  number  of  ships 
which  may  be  utilised  pursuant  to  tboee 
agreements. 

In  the  U  S  Japanese  trades  the  various 
agreements  which  the  Commission  has  ap- 
proved are  limited  in  time  but  not  as  to  the 
number  of  ships  to  be  operated,  although 
the  agreements  do  state  the  nuinber  of  ships 
which   win   be  xitlUzed  Initially 

These  particular  agreements  are  not 
exactly  like  the  consortia  In  other  trades 
where  the  carriers  have  entered  into  a  Joint 
venture  to  establish  a  new  carrier  to  pro- 
vide contalnershlp  service  Under  the  Japa- 
nese agreements  the  carriers  maintain  sub- 
stantial Individual  Identity  Nevertheless,  the 
Japanese  arrangements  do  provide  for  a  sig- 
nificant limitation  of  competition  among  the 
parties.  And  both  kinds  of  arrangements 
avoid  the  possibility  of  the  parties  acting  in- 
dividually to  compete  with  the  Joint  con- 
tainer operations. 

Thus  the  Japanese  arrangements  are  a 
hybrid,  and  have  therefore  been  considered 
by  the  Commission  as  not  warranting  the 
strict  limitations  of  the  consortia,  although 
requiring  some  bounds  beyond  those  of  less 
antl-competltlve  arrangements. 

One  may  not  assume,  however,  that  the 
Comin\l8slon  will  continue  this  policy  of 
treating  the  Japanese  agreements  as  hybrids. 
The  carriers  can  dress  their  arrangements 
In  whatever  garb  they  choose,  but  a  con- 
sortium Is  a  consortium  no  matter  how  it 
may  be  cUsgulsed. 

It    IB    for    tblB    reason    that    the    Federal 


Maritime  Commission  decided  to  look  closely 
Into  the  two  Japanese  contalnershlp  agree- 
ments which  I  mentioned  earlier,  before 
granting  a  lengthy  extension  of  our  approval. 
We  must  determine  whether  the  anticom- 
petitive devices  being  u.sed  are  not  so  re- 
strictive of  comf>etltlon  and  potentially 
detrimental  U)  the  commerce  uf  the  United 
States  that  we  should  lmi>o8e  more  severe 
limitations. 

Trading  partners  In  particular  Uicratlve 
ocean  trades  must  share  the  resporusibllltles 
of  their  participation  as  well  as  the  benefits. 
A  trading  partner  should  not  expieot  to  reap 
the  major  portion  of  the  t)eneflts  In  the 
trade,  because  what  Is  one  country's  Import 
trade.  Is  another's  export  trade  and,  vice 
versa  Similarly,  one  trading  partner  cannot 
avoid  its  share  of  the  responsibility  for  main- 
taining efficient,  stable  and  reliable  service. 
Thus,  the  Introduction  of  any  International 
ocean  service  must  be  made  with  an  under- 
standing of  Its  Impact  on  overall  trade  con- 
ditions, and  with  a  view  toward  their  Im- 
provement. 

The  obligation  for  this  elTort  belong  first  to 
the  carrier  themselves  Commercial  trade  par- 
ticipants have  a  first-hand  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  day-to-day  problems  of  ocean 
service.  They  are.  therefore,  in  the  best  po- 
sition to  negotiate  and  discuss  matters  of 
mutual  concern  to  ship  operators  In  Inter- 
national ocean  commerce  Every  effort  must 
be  extended  to  achieve  accommodation  and 
agreement  at  the  commercial  level,  with  gov- 
ernment Intervention  sought  only  when  nec- 
essary. Self  control.  In  effect,  self -policing, 
should  be  the  key  to  successful  oce*n  service. 

This  Is  not  to  .say  that  governments  should 
not  participate  In  the  formulation  of  mari- 
time {>ollcle8.  National  policies  covering  all 
aspects  of  a  country  s  national  economy  are 
Important  considerations  In  Implementing 
policies  m  the  maritime  field  And,  also,  when 
cartel-Uke  systems  are  integral  parts  of  In- 
ternational commerce,  government  agencies 
must  have  the  power  of  surveillance  and  reg- 
ulation to  some  degree 

Thus,  the  mutuality  of  interest  tunong  car- 
riers and  government  agencies  can  be  real- 
ized only  through  extensive  cooperation 
among  all  p>artle6  concerned 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  recog- 
nlsses  well  the  role  It  should  play  In  this 
area  'We  do  not  wish  to  over-regulate  and 
would  rather  see  maritime  problems  se  •  i-d 
through  commercial  action  But.  when  ti^nt 
falls,  the  Commission  will  not  hesUtate  to 
exercise  Its  full  powers  to  prevent  any  detri- 
ment to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Consequently,  gentlemen  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les area,  you  can  observe  from  my  treatment 
of  the  liquified  natural  i?as  situation  and 
the  United  States  Japan  trades  that  these 
topics  are  of  substantial  magnitude.  They 
raise  tremendous  problems  which  call  for 
decisions  by  many  people  and  necessitate 
much  effort  to  maintain  America  commer- 
cially strong. 

They  say  that  "When  the  going  gets  tough, 
the  tough  get  going";  and  I  am  sure  we  can 
achieve  a  continuing  development  of  the 
technology  needed  to  transport  a  vital  power 
source,  and  that  we  can  also  create  an  at- 
mosphere In  all  of  our  trades  conductive  to 
our  participation  on  a  fair  and   equal   basts. 

Both  these  results  will  be  achieved  only 
through  strenuous  and  imaginative  c<:impetl- 
tlve  efforts.  But  their  attainment  will  con- 
tribute to  a  sound  American  commercial 
posture,  thereby  insuring  our  ability  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  In  peaceful  world  leader- 
ship. 

NOMINATION  OF  MRS  ROMANA 
BANUEL08  AS  TREASURER  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  I  am 
vei-y  much  distressed  by   the  attempta 


that  have  been  made  to  discre<llt  a  very 
talented  woman  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated to  be  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States. 

President  Nixon  wisely  selected  Mrs. 
Romana  Banuelos  for  this  Important 
position  In  the  administration. 

Mrs  Banuelos  was  born  In  Arizona 
and  lived  in  Mexico  as  a  chile.  Through 
determination  and  hard  work  she  estab- 
lished what  is  now  a  thriving  business 
in  the  LovS  Angeles  area. 

No  sooner  was  she  nominated  than 
efforts  were  made  to  discredit  her. 

Mr  President.  I  have  met  Mrs 
Banuelos  and  I  am  ver>'  much  impressed 
with  her  as  a  prospective  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States. 

To  place  the  controversy  concerning 
the  nomination  in  persT)ect;ve.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  column  writ- 
ten by  Richard  Wilson  be  printed  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record, 

Tlierc  being  no  objection.  :he  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Oct    18,  1971) 

Mas.   Banuelos.   Wronged   for   Smu  or 
Poi-rncs 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Please  bear  with  this  for  a  little.  It  Is 
about  no  great  affair  of  state- — merely  a 
woman  wronged  In  the  political  crunch. 

The  facts: 

On  Sept.  20  President  Nixon  announced  hla 
Intention  to  nominate  as  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  a  successful  food  processor  and 
bank  board  chairman  of  Latin  extraction. 
Mrs.  Romana  Banuelos  of  the  Lios  Angeles 
area. 

On  Oct  6  federal  agents  descended  on  one 
oT  Mrs  Banuelos'  plants,  a  tortlUi  factory  In 
Oardena.  Calif  .  and  carried  off  36  employes, 
mostly  mlnlsklrted  Mexican  girls  and  women. 
claimed  to  have  entered  the  country  illegally 
and  to  have  gotten  work  wrongfully. 

Conclusion: 

Therefore  Mrs.  Banuelos  had  connived  to 
circumvent  the  Immigration  laws  by  exploit- 
ing Mexicans  who  had  Insinuated  themselves 
across  the  border.  She  should  not  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  as  treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

So  far  so  good.  The  only  trouble  with  the 
conclusion  Is  that  It  Is  totally  wrong,  Mrs, 
Banuelos  violated  no  law  Her  company  vio- 
lated no  law.  She  was  not  exploiting  Mexicans 
She  runs  a  union  shop  with  the  girls  required 
to  Join  the  union  and  earn  union  wages  after 
30  days  employment  She  had  no  legal  way  of 
knowing  If  they  were  Mexican  cr  American 
citizens. 

How  about  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Banuelos' 
company  had  been  warned  by  letter  by  the 
Immigration  Service  and  that  there  had  been 
five  previous  raids?  Wasn't  It  pretty  careless 
of  Mrs.  Banuelos,  however  much  she  was 
preoccupied  with  being  the  first  woman 
chairman  of  a  bank  board  In  California  s 
history,  not  to  have  taken  steps  to  satisfy 
the  Immigration  Service? 

Here  again  the  facts  get  In  the  way  of 
political  conclusions,  Mrs  Banuelos  had  no 
authority  In  law  to  do  what  the  Immigration 
Service  asked,  and  the  Immigration  Service 
bad  no  authority  In  law  to  demand  that  she 
require  proof  of  citizenship  or  alien  registra- 
tion cards  from  prospective  eniploye.s 

According  to  Manuel  Ruiz  Jr  .  a  si)eclallst 
In  International  private  conflicts  of  law  and 
a  member  of  the  US  Civil  Rights  Comml.s- 
slon.  Mrs.  Banuelos'  authority  was  confined 
solely  to  examining  the  S<x-lal  Security  cards 
of  Job  applicants  Social  Security  cards  are 
issued  without  regard  to  race,  color,  citizen- 
ship, work  permits  or  any  other  such  limita- 
tions. 
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"This  (prootf  of  citizenship  or  alien  regi*- 
•  ration  cards)  Is  what  we  would  like  to  get 
employers  to  do,"  said  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  Ray- 
mand  F  Farrell,  In  an  Interview. 

"But,"  he  continued,  "If  you  ask  me  If 
there  Is  a  provision  In  law  saying  we  can  do 
It  the  answer  U  no. 

"I  think  this  poor  woman  (Mrs  Banuelos, 
who  has  a  lAtin  temperament,  won't  like 
that)  was  victimized  It  might  Just  as  well 
have  been  the  »up«nntcndent  of  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  where  we  have  Just 
found  that  38  aliens  were  wrongly  employed 
The  superintendent  didn't  know  anything 
about  It,  and  I  doubt  that  Mrs  Banuelos 
knew  anything  about  It" 

If  Mrs  Banuelos  was  victimized.  It  was  by 
the  connivance  of  the  Immigration  Service 
that  Parrell  heads  The  raid  on  the  tortUla 
factory  was  a  put-up  Job  on  a  newspaper- 
man's tip  Intended  to  be  «  publicity  sensa- 
tion to  pressure  "superiors  Ui  Washington" 
into  providing  fvmds  for  a  big  alien  roundup 

This  was  frankly  admitted  to  the  Ixw  An- 
geles Herald  Examiner  by  an  immigration 
otnclal.  Noel  Doran.  who  also  happens  to  be 
president  of  the  American  Federal  Govern- 
ment Employees  Union.  Local  506.  made  up 
exclusively  of  Immigration  Service  employees 

"There  are  360,000  illegal  aliens  In  Loe 
.\nK'ele3  and  Orange  County  alone."  Doran 
was  quoted  as  saying  "If  ■we  were  given  the 
funds  and  ability  to  round  these  aliens  up. 
we  would  create  260.000  new  Jobs  or  take 
hundreds  off  welfare  rolls,  but  our  hands  are 
tied  by  our  superiors  In  Washington,  We 
chose  her  (Mrs.  Banuelos')  firm  because  we 
knew  It  would  generate  a  lot  of  publicity  " 

The  publicity  was  perfect:  Pictures  of 
mlnlsklrted  women  hired  by  Nixon's  nomi- 
nee fc«-  treasurer  of  the  United  States  being 
herded  by  the  feds  and  shipped  back  to 
Mexico 

But  here  are  some  more  facts:  of  the 
300.000  or  more  alien  Mexicans  making  out 
In  Southern  California.  B6.94fi  were  appre- 
hended and  shipped  back  south  of  the  bor- 
der from  July  1,  1970,  through  June  30.  1971 

It  Is  a  huge  social  problem  The  handling 
of  the  problem  Is  Just  about  as  big  a  mess 
as  win  be  found  anyWhere  in  government. 

High  wages  In  the  U  S  Is  an  Irresistible 
magnet  drawing  In  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  from  foreign  lands  who  aren't  fusty 
about  U  S,  laws  and  regulations 

It  Is  a  grave  Injustice  to  blame  employers 
who  have  no  way  of  knowing  or  are  re- 
Btrtdned  by  law  from  finding  out  If  these 
aliens  are  entitled  to  employment. 

When  Mrs  Banuelos  appears  before  a  ques- 
tioning; Senate  committee  in  a  week  or  so, 
maybe  she  can  give  It  a  liberal  education  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  If  not.  per- 
haps the  committee  can  call  on  the  super- 
intendent at  West  Point  for  advice 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr,  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  publLshed  In  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  October  15.  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Mas,  Ban-uelos  Backxd  bt  Pnrx  Hispanic 
ClaoTPs 

(By  Philip  Shandler) 

Five  major  Hispanic  groups,  acting  with 
unprecedented  unanimity,  have  endorsed 
President  Nixon's  nomination  of  Mrs.  Romana 
Banuelos  as  US   TresLSurer, 

The  organizations,  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  more  than  900,000.  at  the  same  time 
urged  legislation  requiring  employers  to 
verify  the  cltlzeuEhlp  of  their  employes. 

At  a  press  conference  here  yesterday,  the 
Hlsiianlc  leaders  said  that  the  hiring  of  Il- 
legal aliens  deprives  cltli«ns  of  Jobs,  but  de- 
clined— In  the  words  of  one— "to  pass  Judg- 
ment "  on  Mrs  Banuelos. 


NO    LAW    AGAINST    TT 

Immigration  olBdals  last  week  made  what 
was  de«ern>ed  as  the  latest  of  several  raids 
over  tbe  past  few  yean  at  a  food  proowlng 
facility  Mn  BanuHos  operates  tn  Loa  An- 
geles, arresting  several  employee  as  illegal 
aliens. 

Afterwards,  some  Hispanlcs  In  California 
and  several  congressmen  challenged  Mrs,  Ba- 
nuelos' right  to  be  a  federal  official.  But  the 
White  House  noted  that  there  Is  no  law 
against  the  hiring  of  illegal  aliens. 

Endorsing  tbe  Banuelos  nomination  yes- 
terday were  tbe  National  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens  (LULAC) — which 
claims  250,000  members- -the  National  GI 
Ptarum.  the  Association  of  Cuban  American 
Organizations,  the  National  Ptierto  Rlcan 
Forum  and  the  National  Eiconomic  Develop- 
ment Association. 

Officials  of  the  groups  have  been  In  Wasb- 
li^toD  for  severai  days  to  take  part  in  a 
seminar  on  business  development  sponsored 
by  NEDA,  Which  was  created  about  three 
years  ago  with  funding  from  the  Commerce 
Department  and  other  federal  agencies. 

icxT  wTTHOtrr  micnoN 
The  seminar  marked  the  first  time  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  Hispanic  groups 
had  met  without  friction,  they  aU  said.  At 
the  seminar,  they  discussed  bow  federal  funds 
channeled  through  NIXIA  could  be  used  to 
promote  Hispanic  enterprises. 

Except  for  the  Cubans,  "most  of  us  are 
Democrats,"  one  leader  observed.  But  he  went 
on,  "We  want  Spanish  Americans  In  top  posi- 
tions, whoever  appoints  tbem." 

In  a  Joint  statement,  the  groups  said  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  message  to  Congress  Wednes- 
day urging  more  funds  for  minority  enter- 
prise and  his  executive  order  centralizing  di- 
rection of  the  federal  program  for  minorities 
"present  an  excellent  opportunity  by  which 
our  goals  In  business  developn>ent  may  be 
reached." 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
dent,  I  sti£ge6t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assisiajit  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  a&k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  qtiorum  call  be  hescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen").  Is  tliere  further  morning  busi- 
ness? n  not.  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  < .  At  tliis  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
215.  which  the  clerk  will  please  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

8,  215.  to  provide  for  calling  constitu- 
tional conventions  for  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales,  on  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  pursuant  to  article 
V  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Buroest  the  absence  of  •  quonun. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  conaent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wlthoirt 
objectioa.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  tis 
follows ; 

On  page  4.  Hue  12.  strike  out  the  figure 
"8"  and  insert  the  figure    6". 

QVOBUU    CALX 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson  I .  The  clerk  will  call  ttie  roil. 

The  second  assistant  legislaUve  cterk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  th»t  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

■nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PKrvn,BCK  or  thk  nxx)«  dd«d»c 

DXBATS   ON    PXKDIMC  im.I. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animouB  consent  that  during  debe4«  on 
the  pending  bill,  three  members  of  my 
staff.  Paul  J  Mode,  Jr.,  Miss  Judy  Harris, 
and  Peter  W  Coogan  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  make  a 
similar  unanimous  consent  request  that 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  considered  the  pending  bill, 
Rufus  L.  Edmisten,  Telma  P,  Moore, 
and  W.  P.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  to  assist  me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  Malcolm  Hawk, 
a  member  of  my  staCT  assigned  to  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
debate  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  before 
discussing  the  bill  generally — sjid  I  would 
like  to  call  tliLs  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana — there  is 
one  committee  amendment  to  the  bill. 
All  tliat  committee  amendment  does  is 
to  correct  a  typographical  error.  I  under- 
stand there  Is  no  objection  to  correct- 
ing this  typographical  error.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senate  pass  on  that  matter  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  E31VIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
4  years  I  have  attempted  to  bring  about 
the  passage  of  legislation  that  would 
establish  procedures  for  a  constdtutlOTiaJ 
convention  in  the  event  two-thirds  of 
the  States  shoiild  petition  for  a  conven- 
tion, as  pro\1ded  for  in  article  V  of  the 
Constitution. 
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I  am  gratified  that  this  proposal  has 
now  come  before  the  Bmate  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  PreBldent.  while  I  introduced  the 
original  proposal,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  Is  coepon- 
sored  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fono),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
QuwriY),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 

TUNNB"?  I  . 

I  would  like  at  this  particular  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska  who  has 
worked  long  on  this  proposal  and  has 
contributed  very  much  to  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  Its  perfection. 

r  should  also  like  to  pay  tribute  at  this 
time  to  three  members  of  the  staff  of 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers, 
which  had  Jurisdiction  of  this  legislative 
proposal — Chief  Counsel  and  staff  di- 
rector Rufus  L.  Edmlsten,  the  executive 
assistant  Mrs.  Telma  Moore,  and  mi- 
nority coun.sel  Joel  M,  Abramson.  Also, 
I  should  like  to  thank  the  editorial  di- 
rector of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Goodwin,  Jr.,  and  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  Mrs.  Bonny  Sydnor  and  Mrs.  Irene  R. 
Margolis,  and  to  Mr.  Walker  F  Nolan, 
who  has  just  recently  joined  the  staff  as 
assistant  counsel.  I  also  should  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  two  former  chief  counsels 
of  the  subcommittee,  Paul  L.  Woodard 
and  Lawrence  M.  Baskir.  and  to  former 
minority  counsel  Lawrence  Brady 

Article  V  of  the  Con.^titution  of  the 
United  States  provides  2  methods  for 
amending  the  Constitution.  It  .specifies 
that; 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  It  nece-ssary.  shall  propose 
Amendments  to  this  Con.stuution,  or.  on  the 
Application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  States,  .sliall  call  a  Convention 
for  profKJSlng  Amendments,  which.  In  either 
Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Pur- 
poses, as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  rat- 
ified by  the  l,eglslalures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States,  or  by  Conventions  In  three- 
fourth.-!  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  Mode 
of  Ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress:  .  .  . 

S  215  Ls  identical  to  S.  623,  which  I 
Introduced  in  the  91st  Congre.ss.  I  in- 
troduced an  earlier  version  of  that  bill.  S 
2307,  later  revised,  in  the  90th  Congress. 

These  earlier  bills  were  submitted  in  an 
effort  to  clarify  some  of  the  confusion 
that  developed  when  it  was  realized  tliat 
a  total  of  32  States  had  petitioned  the 
Congress  for  a  constitutional  convention 
to  consider  amendments  pertaining  to 
the  reapportionment  deci.sionis  of  the  Su- 
preme Court 

When  the  Nation  discovered  that  32 
of  the  34  applications  required  for  the 
calling  of  the  first  National  Constitu- 
tional Convention  since  1787  had  been 
submitted,  the  first  reaction  was  the 
shocking  realization  that  the  country 
faced  the  worst  constitutional  crisis  since 
the  Civil  War.  Voices  were  heard  sug- 
gesting that  the  proposed  convention 
would  be  a  constitutional  nightmare,  that 


a  runaway  convention  could  result,  and 
that  dire  consequences  were  in  store 
for  the  country  if  a  convention  were  held. 
It  was  even  suggested  that  Congress  ig- 
nore its  constitutional  obligation  by  re- 
fusing to  caU  a  convention,  should  the 
two  additional  petitions  be  submitted. 

These  reactions  were  the  product  part- 
ly of  surprise  and  partly  of  opposition  to 
the  substantive  changes  sought  by  the 
States.  Nevertheless,  it  is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  virtually  no  precedent  exists 
to  gtoide  the  States  and  Congress  in  an- 
swering the  complex  and  sensitive  ques- 
tions involved  in  implementing  this  part 
of  article  V  of  the  Constitution. 

S.  2307  was  introduced  in  an  effort  to 
provide  answers  to  these  difficult  ques- 
tions. The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers,  and  hearings  were  held  in  Octo- 
ber 1967  The  hearings  were  published, 
together  with  an  extensive  appendix  con- 
taining pertinent  precedent  and  com- 
mentary on  the  subject. 

In  drafting  the  present  legLslation  and 
the  proposals  preceding  it,  I  attempted  to 
make  its  effect  on  any  particular  issue  as 
neutral  as  possible.  The  bill  seeks  neither 
to  facilitate  a  convention  nor  to  lay  ob- 
stacles ir.  Its  path.  While  my  bill  was  in 
no  way  Inspired  by  the  recent  drive  by  the 
States  for  a  constitutional  convention 
to  propose  an  amendment  for  revenue 
sharing  by  the  States,  that  proposal,  like 
the  earlier  reapportionment  i.ssue,  forced 
recognition  that  such  a  convention  is 
indeed  possible  and  perhaps  imminent. 
At  the  present  time,  memorials  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  petition- 
ing the  Congre.ss  U)  call  a  con,stitutional 
convention  on  revenue  sharing,  from  11 
States;  Delaware,  Florida,  Ixiulsiana, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  and  West  Virginia. 

Between  1788  and  the  present,  the 
States  subn\itted  a  total  of  304  applica- 
tions for  a  constitutional  convention,  for 
a  variety  of  rea-sons,  ranging  from  prohi- 
bition of  polygamy  to  a  general  revision 
of  the  Con.stitution, 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  list  of  State  application.s  calling  for 
convention  to  propose  constitutional 
amendments  Tlie  li.st  shows  that  there 
have  been  251  different  proposals  for 
constitutional  amendments  made  by  the 
States  under  this  alternative  method  of 
amendini?  the  Constiution 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

STATE  APPLICATIONS  CALLING  FOR  CONVENTION  TO 
PROPOSE  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS  FROM  1787 
TO  SEPTEMBER  1971  BY  SUBJECT  MATTER 


Dt<n 


Subject  inin«r  of  intendment 
propoMd 


Number  of 
States 

submitting 

application] 

on  subiact 


1788  lo  1929.  Geneui  revision  of  ConJtitutiOII... 

1833     .  Against  protective  tariff 

1893  lo  1911     Oirec)  election  of  Senatori 

19i«  to  1916.    Piotiiljilion  ol  polygamy 

1911  Conlrol  ol  trusls  

1913 Constitulionahty  ol  State  enact- 
ments. 


22 

1 

31 

27 

1 

1 


Nonborri 

SMn 

MbmltUrii 

tpptiauon 

Subject  matter  ol  amendment 

Ootet 

oniubM 

1920 

Popular  ratiHcalion  ol  amend- 
ments 

J 

1925  to  1932. 

Repeal  ol  Iglh  amendment  .       .. 

1927  and 

Taxation  ol  Federal  and  State 

1935. 

securities 

19i5 

Federal  regulation  ol  wa8***od 
hours  ol  labor 

1939 

The  Townsend  Plan 

1939  to  I960. 

Limitation  ol  federal  taiing  power. 

n 

1943 

Prohibition  ol  conditions  in 
gfantS'in-aid 

1943  lo  1949 

World  lederal  government 

Limitation  ol  Presidential  tenure.. 

1943  to  1947 

1945  to  1960 

Treatymaking 

1949 

Tidelands  problem              

1952  and 

Preservation  of  States  iighti 

1959. 

1952 

Distribution  of  proceeds  ot  Federa: 

taxes  on  gasoline. 
Repeal  ol  iSth  amendment   

1952  to  1962 

195310  1%') 

Revision  ol  article  V 

u 

1955  to  1965. 

Give  Slates  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  public  schoolL 

1957 

Balance  of  budget     .- 

1957  and 

Decisions  ot  Supreme  Court 

1961. 

1957.... 

01' and  mineral  rights 

1957        . 

Selection  ol  Federal  judges 

1957  10  1969. 

ReapiKiitionment                           ... 

33 

1958 

Slate  taxation  power  ovei  incoin* 
ol  nonresidenrs 

1959 

Constitutionality  ol  Ulh 
amendment 

1959 

federai  preemption 

1963 

Direct  election  ol  the  Pmttftnt 
and  Vice  President 

1963 

Court  ol  the  Union      ............ 

1963 

National  debt  limit 

1963  to  1966. 

Prayer  in  school! 

196.^    - 

Tax,tt ion  limit —  ... 

1963 

Electoral  college 

1963 

Redistribution  of  presidential 

electors.                                        * 

1964 

Pensions  lor  persons  over  65 

1965 

Presiiteiilial  disability  and 
succession 

1965  to  1971 

Return  portion  ol  Federal  taxes  to 
States     Revenue  shar  ng. 

IS 

1965 

Equal  rights  lor  women      .. 

1965 

Residence  ol  Members  ol  Congresi 

1965 

Control  Communist  Party  ..   .    ... 

1967 

Permit  Bible  reading            . 

1968 

Limit  tenure  ol  Federal  ludges  and 
Supreme  Court  justices 

1968  to  1970 

Permit  freedom  ol  choice  in  se- 
lection ol  schools 

1970 

.Taxes    Income  derived   Irom   in- 
terest. 

1970 

.  To  prohibit  sedition  and  criminal 
anarchy. 

Total..- 

251 

Note:  A  number  ol  States  have  filed  more  than  I  petition  on 
the  same  subject  This  list  does  not  include  the  additional 
petitions  on  the  same  subiect 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  today,  as 
bt^fore,  there  are  no  rules  on  how  such  a 
convention  should  be  called  how  it 
should  operate,  or  how  it  shou::d  be  con- 
trolled Most  Important,  there  is  no  law 
on  the  books  that  would  confine  a  con- 
vention to  a  specific  amendment.  If  we 
are  to  avoid  the  pos,slbility  of  b  runaway 
convention  and  a  constitutional  crisis,  I 
believe  it  is  imi>erative  that  orderly  pro- 
cedures be  established  for  the  conduct  of 
a  constitutional  convention 

Why  should  this  Nation  go  Ihrouph 
crisis  after  crisLs  each  time  there  is  a 
new  stirring  among  the  States  lo  propose 
a  convention,  for  whatever  purpo.sc?  It  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  specify  the  rules 
and  the  procedures,  so  that,  if  a  con- 
stitutional convention  Ls  callec,  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  implement  article  V  in 
an  orderly  and  responsible  manner.  There 
is  no  need  to  subject  Americans  to  the 
consternation  which  most  certainly  will 
be  felt  if  the  requisite  34  States  petiUon 
for  a  convention. 

Let  me  menUon  briefly  the  principal 
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provisions  of  this  legislation.  S.  215  pro- 

That  the  States  are  to  use  the  same 
procedure  for  adopting  applications  as 
they  use  for  the  passage  of  statutes,  but 
without  the  necessity  of  approval  by  the 
Governor. 

That  the  receipt  of  an  application  by 
Congress  is  to  be  announced  on  the  floor 
of  both  Hoases,  and  that  copies  are  to  be 
sent  to  each  Member  of  Congress  as  they 
are  received  by  the  presiding  officers, 
and  that  copies  are  to  be  sent  to  each 
house  of  every  other  State  legislature. 

Tliat  each  application  is  to  remam  in 
effect  for  7  years,  luiless  rescmded  by 
the  State  legislature. 

Tliat  applications  may  be  rescinded  by 
State  legislatures  except  that  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  have  submitted  ap- 
plications on  tlie  same  subject  or  sub- 
jects, within  7  years,  all  applications  re- 
main In  effect. 

That  after  Congress  determines  the 
validity  of  the  requisite  number  of  ap- 
plications, the  Congress  shall  pass  a  con- 
current resolution  calling  for  a  conven- 
tion; and  shall  send  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  each  Governor  and  to  each  house 
of  the  State  legislatures. 

That  a  convention  mtist  be  convened 
within  1  year  after  adoption  of  the  con- 
current resolution  by  Congress. 

That  funds  and  facilities  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  a  convention  be 
provided. 

That  one  delegate  be  elected  from  each 
congressional  district,  and  that  two  ad- 
ditional delegates  at  large  be  elected 
from  each  State. 

That  the  delegates  shall  elect  perma- 
nent officers  of  the  convention. 

That  each  delegate  may  cast  one  vote. 

That  the  delegates'  votes  be  recorded 
and  that  verbatim  records  be  kept,  pub- 
lished, and  transmitted  to  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  at  the  termination  of 
the  proceedings. 

That  amendments  be  proix>sed  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  delegates. 

That  the  convention  be  limited  to  sub- 
jects named  in  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion; and  that  delegates  subscribe  to  an 
oath  to  refrain  from  proposing  or  voting 
in  favor  of  any  proposed  amendment  not 
so  named. 

That  the  convention  be  terminated  1 
year  after  the  date  of  its  first  meeting, 
unless  Congress  extends  its  life 

That  questions  arising  as  to  conven- 
tion procedures  shall  be  determined 
solely  by  Congress. 

That  Congress  may  disapprove  a  pro- 
posed amendment  on  the  ground  that 
substantial  procedural  irregularities  oc- 
curred at  the  convention  or  that  the 
amendment  pertains  to  a  subject  differ- 
ent from  that  described  in  the  resolu- 
tion calling  tiie  convention. 

That  Congress  may  not  disapprove  a 
proposed  amendment  on  the  ground  that 
it  disagrees  with  the  substance  of  the 
amendment. 

That  Congress  transmit  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  for  submission  to  the 
States  for  ratiflcation. 

That  the  amendment  must  be  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  as  the 
Constitution  provides. 


That  ratifications  may  be  rescinded  by 
the  same  process  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  ratlfled;  except  that  a  ratifica- 
tion may  not  be  rescinded  when  there 
are  valid  raUflcaUons  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States  within  the  requisite  time. 

That  when  ratified,  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  shall  issue  a  procla- 
mation that  the  amendment  is  part  of 
the  Constitution. 

That  tne  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ment shall  be  the  date  specified  there- 
in, or,  if  not  sp€'cifled,  the  date  on  which 
the  last  State  necessary  to  constitute 
three-fourths  of  the  States  has  ratified, 

Mr.  President,  I  have  endeavored  to 
draft  tills  bill  in  a  manner  so  that  it 
evenhandedly  and  fairly  answers  the 
problem;  and  unknowns  inherent  in  call- 
ing a  constitutional  convention  imder 
article  V.  I  should  like  to  reiterate  that 
the  bill  i£  nonpartisan. 

Tlie  neutrality  of  the  predecessors  of 
tliis  bill  was  demonstrated  by  the  wide 
support  they  received  from  the  partisans 
on  both  sides  of  the  reapportiormient 
controversy. 

Some  of  the  countr>-'s  most  respected 
constitutional  authorities  have  endorsed 
the  principles  of  this  bill.  I  shall  men- 
tion only  a  few :  Professor  Philip  B.  Kur- 
land  of  the  Univer.sity  of  Chicago  Law- 
School.  Profes-sor  Alexander  M  Bickel  of 
Yale  Law  School,  Professor  Wallace  Men- 
delson  of  the  School  of  Government,  Uni- 
versitv  of  Texa.^,  the  late  Professor  Rob- 
ert G.  McCloskey  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  others. 

Mr.  President.  I  sliould  Uke  to  point  out 
that  the  Judiciarj-  Committee  imani- 
mously  reported  this  measure,  although 
separate  views  were  filed  wherein  certain 
members  of  the  Judiciarj-  Committee  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  bill  should  be 
amended  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  call 
a  constitutional  convention  at  the  behest 
of  the  States  under  article  V  They  seem 
to  imply  that  the  Founding  Fathers  did 
not  Intend  that  the  Constitution  be 
amended  by  utilization  of  the  second 
method  provided  for  in  article  V.  As  the 
Members  of  this  body  know,  I  have  stated 
on  numerous  occasions  that  the  Constitu- 
tion means  what  It  says;  and  I,  for  one. 
will  not  declare  that  those  great  drafts- 
men were  engaged  in  a  meaningless  exer- 
cise. 

This  bill  does  not  attempt  to  encourage 
the  States  to  make  applications  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention;  it  simply  sets  up 
t;uidelmes  for  the  callmg  and  conducting 
of  a  convention  in  the  event  the  requisite 
number  of  States  makes  applications.  To 
my  mind,  adding  virtually  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  the  calling  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention  upon  the  applica- 
tions of  the  States  would  be  tantamount 
to  a  decree  that  the  method  of  calling 
constitutional  conventions  imder  article 
V  shall  not  be  used.  Needless  to  say,  fic- 
tion of  this  kind  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  this  meas- 
ure is  an  attempt  to  bring  order  and  sim- 
plicity to  a  constitutional  issue  which  has 
been  surroimded  by  potential  chaos  and 
constitutional  darkness. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  support  this  measure. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  bill  as  amended  and  an  analj-sis  of 
the  bill  prepared  by  Mrs.  Telma  P.  Moore 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follow-s: 
S.  215 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresentitix^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th»t  this 
Art  may  be  cited  &£  the  •Pedera!  ConBtltu- 
tlonal  Convention  Procedures  Acf  . 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  CONSnTtTIONAI.  CONVINTION 

Sec  2.  The  legislature  of  a  SUte.  In  making 
application  to  the  Congress  lor  a  constitu- 
tional convention  under  article  V  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  and 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  adopt 
a  resolution  pursuant  to  this  Act  stating,  in 
substance,  that  the  legislature  requests  the 
calling  of  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  one  or  more  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  stat- 
ing the  nature  of  the  amendment  or  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed. 

APPLICATION    PROCEDURE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  adopting  or 
rescinding  a  resolution  pursuant  to  section 
2  and  section  5.  the  State  legislature  shall 
follow  the  rules  of  procedure  that  govern 
the  enactment  of  a  statute  by  that  legis- 
lature, but  without  the  need  for  approval  of 
the  legislature's  action  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State. 

( b )  Questions  concerning  the  adoption  of  a 
Stale  resolution  cognizable  under  this  Act 
shall  be  determinable  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales  and  Its  decisions  thereon  shall 
be  binding  on  all  others,  including  State  and 
Federal  courts. 

TRANSMrrrAL  or  applications 

Sec  4.  I  a)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
adoption  by  the  legislature  of  a  State  of  a 
resolution  to  apply  for  the  calling  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State,  or  if  there  be  no  such  officer , 
the  person  who  Is  charged  by  the  State  law 
with  such  function,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Ci^ngress  of  the  United  States  Iwc.  copies  of 
the  application,  one  addressed  t«  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  one  to  the  Speaker 
cf  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  Each  copy  of  the  application  so  made 
by  any  State  shall  contain — 

( 1 )  the  title  of  the  resolution; 

(2)  the  exact  text  of  the  resolution  signed 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  of 
the  State  legislature;  and 

(3)  the  date  on  which  the  legislature 
adopted  the  resolution,  and  shall  l>e  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  or  such  other  person  as  Is  charged 
by  the  State  law  with  such  function,  certi- 
fying that  the  application  accurately  sets 
forth  the  text  of  the  resolution. 

(c)  Within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  anv  such  application,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  report  to  the  House 
of  which  he  is  presiding  officer,  identifying 
the  State  making  application,  the  subject 
of  the  application,  and  the  number  of  States 
then  having  made  application  on  such  sub- 
ject The  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
jointly  cause  copies  of  such  application  to 
be  seiit  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house 
of  the  legislature  of  every  other  State  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United    States. 

EmcnvE  PERIOD  or  application 
Sec     6     (a)    An   application    submitted   to 
the  Congress   by  a  State,   unless   sooner  re- 
scinded  by  the  State  leglBlsture,   shall   re- 
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inair.  effective  for  seven  cnlendar  years  after 
the  data  It  U  reoelred  by  tlia  ConKress, 
except  tbMX  whenever  within  a  p>enod  of  sev- 
en calendar  years  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
.several  States  have  each  gubmltted  ati  ap- 
plication calling  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention on  the  siame  subject  all  such  appll- 
ratlous  shall  remain  In  effect  until  the 
fongrefis  has  taken  action  on  a  mncvirrent 
resolution,  pursuant  to  section  6.  calling 
few    a   constitutional    convention 

(bi  A  State  may  rescind  its  application 
raJllun  for  a  constitutional  convention  by 
lutoptiiig  and  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
a  resolution  of  resiclsslou  lu  conformity  with 
the  procedure  specified  in  sections  3  and  4. 
except  that  no  such  rescission  shall  be  ef- 
fective as  to  any  vaMd  application  made 
for  a  constitutional  convention  upon  any 
subject  after  the  date  on  which  two-thirds 
Off  more  of  the  State  legislatures  have  valid 
applications  pending  before  the  Congress 
seeking   ameiidments   en    the   same   subject, 

(c)  Questions  concerning  the  rescission 
of  a  State's  application  shall  be  determined 
scJely  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  its  decliilona  shall  be  binding  on  all 
others,  including  State  and  Federal  courts 

CALLINO    or    A    CONSTTTT7TIONAL    CONVENTION 

Sec  6  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
HouM  of  Representatives  to  maintain  a 
record  of  all  applications  received  by  the 
Preeldent  of  the  Senate  aud  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  States  for  the 
calling  of  a  constitutional  convention  upon 
each  subject.  Whenever  applications  made 
by  two-thlrda  or  more  of  the  States  with 
respect  to  the  same  subject  have  been  re- 
ceived, the  Secretary  and  the  Clerk  shall  so 
report  In  writing  to  the  officer  to  whom 
thoee  applications  were  transmitted,  and 
such  officer  therevipon  shall  announce  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  which  he  Is  an 
ofllcer  the  substance  of  such  report.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  House  to  determine  that 
there  are  in  effect  valid  applications  made 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Slates  with  respect  to 
the  same  sub]ec^  If  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress Uetermines.  upon  a  consideration  of  any 
such  report  or  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
agreed  to  by  the  other  House  of  the  Con- 
gress, that  there  are  in  effect  valid  applica- 
tions made  by  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
States  for  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention upon  the  same  subject.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  that  House  to  agree  to  a  concur- 
rent resolution  calling  for  the  convening  of 
a  Federal  constitutional  convention  upon 
that  subject.  Each  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  (1)  designate  the  place  and  time 
of  meeting  of  the  convention,  and  (2)  set 
forth  the  nature  of  the  amendment  or 
amendments  for  the  consideration  of  which 
the  convention  Is  called.  A  copy  of  each  such 
concurrent  resolution  agreed  to  by  l)oth 
Houses  of  the  Congress  shall  be  transmitted 
forthwith  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  presid- 
ing ofBcer  of  each  house  of  the  legislature 
of  each  State, 

(b)  The  convention  shall  be  convened  not 
later  than  one  year  after  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

DELEGATES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  A  convention  called  under  this 
Act  shall  be  composed  of  as  many  delegates 
from  each  State  as  It  Is  entitled  to  Senators 
and  Representatives  In  Congress,  In  each 
State  two  delegates  shall  be  elected  at  large 
and  one  delegate  shall  be  elected  from  each 
congressional  district  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  State  law  Any  vacancy  occurring 
m  a  State  delegation  shall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Oovernor  of  that  State 

(b)  The  secret.ary  of  .state  of  earh  State, 
or,  II  there  be  no  such  oflScer.  the  person 
Ctuurged  by  State  law  to  perform  such  func- 
tion shall  certify  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  the  name  of  each  delegate 
elected  or  appointed  by  the  Governor  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(c)  Delegates    shall    In    all    cases,    except 


t.-eason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be 
prlvUaged  from  arraat  durlii«  their  atteiMl- 
auce  at  a  saiasloa  of  the  convention,  aud 
lu  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same, 
and  for  any  speech  or  debate  lu  the  conven- 
tion they  shall  not  be  questioned  In  any 
other  place 

(dt  Bach  delegate  .nhall  receive  con^pensa- 
tion  for  each  day  of  service  and  shall  t>e  com- 
pensated for  traveling  and  related  expenses 
Provision  .sliall  l>e  made  therefor  in  the  con- 
current resolution  calling  the  convention. 
The  cuuventlon  shall  fix  the  compensation  of 
employees  of  the  convention. 

CONVtNlNC    THE    CONVENTION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Vlc«  Preeldeut  of  the 
United  States  shall  convene  the  constitu- 
tional convention.  He  shall  administer  the 
oath  of  ofBce  of  the  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion and  shall  preside  until  the  delegates 
elect  a  presiding  officer  who  shall  preside 
thereafter  Before  taking  his  seat  each  dele- 
gate shall  subscribe  to  an  uath  by  which  he 
shall  be  committed  during  the  conduct  of 
the  convention  to  refrain  from  propoelng  or 
casting  hla  vote  In  favor  of  any  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relfttlnK  to  any  subject  which  Is  not 
named  or  described  In  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congreaa  by  which  the  conven- 
tion was  called.  Upon  the  election  of  perma- 
nent officers  of  the  convention,  the  names  of 
such  officers  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  elected 
presiding  officer  of  the  convention.  Further 
proceedings  of  the  convention  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  such  rules,  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  Act,  as  the  conven- 
tion may  adopt. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  neceesary 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  con- 
vention. 

(c)  Tlie  Administrator  of  Genera]  Services 
shall  provide  such  facilities,  and  the  Congress 
and  each  executive  department  and  agency 
shall  provide  such  Information  and  assist- 
ance, as  the  convention  may  require,  upon 
written  request  made  by  the  elected  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  convention. 

pBOCEOtmES  or  the  convention 
Sec.  9,  (a)   In  voting  on  any  question  be- 
fore the  convention,  Including  the  proposal 
of  amendments,  each  delegate  shall  have  one 
vote. 

(b)  The  convention  shall  keep  a  dally 
verbatim  record  of  Its  proceedings  and  pub- 
lish the  same.  The  vote  of  the  delegates  on 
any  question  shall  be  entered  on  the  record. 

(c)  The  convention  shall  terminate  its  pro- 
ceedings within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
Its  first  meeting  unless  the  period  Is  ex- 
tended by  the  Congress  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
the  presiding  officer  shall  transmit  to  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  all  records  of 
official  proceedings  of  the  conventlou. 

P1lOP<iSAL    or    AMENOMENTS 

Set  10  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  a  convention  called 
under  this  Act  may  propose  amendments  to 
the  OonstUiitlon  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  total  number  of  delegates  to  the 
convention. 

(b)  No  convention  called  under  this  Act 
may  propose  any  amendment  or  amendments 
of  a  nature  different  from  that  stated  tn  the 
concurrent  resolution  calling  the  convention 
Questions  arising  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  determined  solely  by  the  Congreae  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  declsloi^s  shull  be 
binding  on  all  others.  Including  State  .ind 
Federal  courts. 

APPROVAL    BY    THE    CONGRESS    AND    TBANSMmAL 
TO    THE    STATES    FOR    RATmCATION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  presiding  officer  of  the 
convention   shall,    within    thirty   days   after 


the  termination  of  Its  proceedings,  submit 
to  the  Cougrebs  the  exaj^-.t  text  of  ahv  amend- 
ment or  amendments  agreed  i:pon  by  the 
convention. 

(b)(1)  Whenever  a  constltutlorjil  conven- 
tion called  tinder  this  Act  has  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives acting  Jointly,  shall  tmn.smlt  such 
amendmeut  to  the  Admiiuslrator  of  General 
Services  upon  the  expiration  of  the  first 
period  of  ninety  diiys  of  coniliiuous  session 
of  the  Congress  following  the  date  of  receipt 
of  such  amendment  unless  within  that  pe- 
riod both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have  agreed 
to  (A)  a  concurrent  resolution  directing  the 
earlier  transmission  of  such  amendment  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  and 
specifying  In  accordance  with  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  the  manner  lu  which  such 
amendment  shall  be  ratified,  or  iB)  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  that  the  Congress 
disapproves  the  submission  of  such  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  States  bec-au.se  such 
proposed  fimendment  relates  to  or  Includes 
a  subject  which  differs  from  or  was  not  In- 
cluded among  the  subjects  named  or  de- 
scribed In  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress  by  which  the  convention  was  called, 
or  because  the  procedures  followed  by  the 
convention  in  proposing  the  amendment 
were  not  In  substantial  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  No  measure  agreed  to 
by  the  Congress  which  expresses  disapproval 
of  any  such  proposed  amendment  for  any 
other  reason,  or  without  a  statement  of  any 
reason,  shall  relieve  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  obligation  Imposed 
upon  them  by  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph. 

(3)  For  the  prurposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  sulwectlon,  (A)  the  continuity  of  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  shall  be  broken  only 
by  an  adjoiu-nment  of  the  Congress  sine  die, 
and  (B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  la 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall 
be  excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  period 
of  ninety  days. 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  tiie  Admin- 
istrator shall  transmit  forthwith  to  earh  of 
the  several  States  a  duly  certified  copy  there- 
of, a  copy  of  any  concurrent  resolu:lon  agreed 
to  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  which  pre- 
scribes the  time  within  which  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  such  amendmeut  sh.\ll  be  rati- 
fied, and  a  copy  of  this  Act. 

RATIFICATION     OF     PROPOSED     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Any  amendment  proposed  by 
the  convention  and  submitted  to  the  States 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  valid  for  all  Intents  and  purposes 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  when  duly  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States  In  the  manner  and  wlthm  the  lime 
specified 

(b)  Acts  of  ratification  shall  be  oy  conven- 
tion or  by  Slate  legislative  action  as  the  Con- 
gress may  direct  or  as  specified  In  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section.  For  the  purpose  of  ratify- 
ing proposed  amendments  transmitted  to  the 
States  pursuant  to  this  Act  the  State  legis- 
latures shall  adopt  their  own  rules  of  proce- 
dure .^ny  State  action  ratifying  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  valid 
without  the  assent  of  the  Governor  of  the 
SUte. 

fc)  Except  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress,  any  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  shall 
become  valid  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fotirths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  submission 
thereof  to  the  States,  or  within  luch  otJier 
period  of  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  such 
proposed   amendment. 

(d)  TTie  .secretary  of  state  of  the  State,  or 
If  there  be  no  stich  officer,  the  person  who  Is 
charged    by   State   law   with   such   function. 
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shall  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  State 
action  ratifying  any  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 

RESCISSION    or    RATIFICATIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Any  State  may  rescind  its  rati- 
fication of  a  proposed  amendment  by  the 
same  proces.se8  by  which  it  ratified  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  except  that  no  State  may 
rescind  when  there  are  existing  valid  ratifi- 
cations of  such  amendment  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States 

(b)  Any  State  may  ratify  a  proposed 
amendment  even  though  It  previously  may 
have  rejected  the  same  proposal. 

(cl  Questions  concerning  State  ratification 
or  rejection  of  amendments  proposed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
determined  solely  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  decisions  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  all  others.  Including  Stat*  and  Fed- 
eral courts. 

paOCLAMATION    OF    CON.STITUTIONAl. 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec  14  Tl-ie  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, when  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
have  ratified  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  Issue 
a  proclamation  that  the  amendment  Is  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates. 

EmCTIVE     DATE     OF     AMFNDMENT8 

Sec.  16.  An  amendment  proposed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
effective  from  the  date  specified  therein  or. 
If  no  date  Is  specified,  then  on  the  date  on 
which  the  last  State  necessary  to  constitute 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  for  In  article  V,  has  rati- 
fied the  same. 

Principal  Provisions  of  S.  215 
I.  pitrposi 
"To  provide  procedures  for  calling  oon- 
Btltutlonal  conventions  for  propoelng  amend- 
ments tx)  the  ConsUtullon  of  the  United 
States,  on  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  piirsuant  to  article 
V  of  the  CSonstllution," 

n.   CITED  as: 
"Federal         Conaitnutlonal         Convention 
Amendment  Act." 

m.    PROCEDtTRES   FOR  ADOPTION  OF 
STATE   APPLICATIONS 

1.  States  follow  same  rules  that  govern  en- 
actment of  State  statutes.  (Sec.  3(a)  ) 

2.  Applications  may  be  for  one  or  more 
amendments.   (Sec.  2) 

3.  Applications  must  state  nature  of  the 
amendment    iSec   2i 

4.  Governors  approved  not  required.  (Sec. 
8(a)) 

6.  Questions  to  be  resolved  by  Congress 
(decisions  binding)    (Sec    3(b)) 

IV.    TEANSMITTAL    OF    APPLICATION    TO   CONGRESS 

1.  Must  transmit  applications  within  30 
days  after  adoption :   (Sec  4(a)) 

a.  Copy  to  President  of  the  Senate 

b.  Copy  to  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

V.    CONTENT    OF    APPLICATIONS SEC.    4(B) 

I         1.  Title  of  the  resolution. 
)'  2.  E^xact  text  of  resolution. 

3.  Date  adopted. 

4  Signature  of  presiding  officer  of  e*ch 
house  of  State  legislature 

6.  Certificate  of  the  secretary  of  state  or 
other  State  official  as  to  accuracy. 

VI.    PROCEDtTRES  BT  CONGRESS    I RI  APPLICATIONS) 

1.  Within  10  days  of  receipt  of  any  applica- 
tion, the  President  of  the  Senate  and  E^ieeker 
of  the  House  must  report  to  his  respective 
House:    (Sec  4(ci  ) 

a.  The  State  making  application. 

b.  The  subject  of  the  application. 

c.  TTie  total  number  of  States  then  having 
made  application  on  that  subject. 

2  Must  send  copies  of  the  application  to: 
(Sec.  4(c)) 


a  Each  house  of  every  State  legislature. 

b  Bach  Member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of   Representatives   of   the   Congress. 

3  Must  maintain  a  record  of  all  applica- 
tions (Sec.  e(a)  ) 

Vn.  EFTECTIVE  PERIOD  OF  APPLICATIONS 

Seven  years,  after  receipt  by  Congrecss  (un- 
less re&cinded  by  State  legislature)  i  Sec 
5ia)  ) 

VIII.   RESCINDING   APPLICATIONS 

1  State  legislatures  may  rescind: 
Except  thai,  if  two-thirds  of  the  States 
have  submitted  applications  on  the  same 
subject,  within  7  years,  all  applications  re- 
main lu  effect  until  Congress  acts.  (Sec.  5 
(a) ;  Sec.  5(b)  ) 

3.  A  resolution  of  rescission  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress    (Sec  5ib)) 

3.  Governors  approval  not  required.    (Sec. 

3(a)) 

4,  Questions  re  rescission  determined  solely 
by  Congress,  (Sec.  6(c) ) 

IX.     CALLING     OF     A     CONSTmTTIONAL     CONVEN- 
TION— (SEC.  e(a)) 

1  Two-thirds  of  Statee  (34  States)  must 
have  applied,  on  the  same  subject 

2  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk 
of  the  House  maintain  a  record  of  all  appli- 
cations on  each  subject 

3  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  shall  report  In  wTltlng 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  the  substance  of  the  applica- 
tion. 

4.  The  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  shall  announce  on  the  floor  of 
each  Hotise  the  substance  of  the  application. 

5.  Each  House  to  determine  that  valid  ap- 
plications, on  same  subject,  are  In  effect 
from  two-thirds  of  States 

6.  Concurrent  Resolution: 

a.  After  determination  of  validity,  either 
House  must  agree  to  a  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  other,  calling  for  a  convention, 

b   The  concurrent  resolution  shall: 

( 1 )  Designate  the  place  and  time  of  meet- 
ing of  the  convention 

(2)  Set  forth  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment or  amendments. 

c.  Copies  of  concurrent  resolution  sent  to; 

(1)  Governor  of  each  State. 

(2)  Each  house  of  each  State  legislature. 

X.   CONVENING   OF   CONVENTION 

1.  Convention  must  be  convened  within 
one  year  after  adoption  of  resolution  (Sec. 
6(b)) 

2.  Convened  by  Vice  President  of  the 
United   States     (Sec.   8(a)  ) 

3.  Vice  President  administers  oath  of  of- 
fice to  delegates    (Sec  8 1  a)  I 

XI.     DELEGATES 

]  Manner  of  election.  As  provided  by  State 
laws.  (Sec.  7(a)  ) 

2.  Number  of  Delegates:  As  many  delegates 
as  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress. 
(Sec.  7(8)  ) 

a.  Two  delegates-at -large  from  each  State, 
b    One   delegate   from   each   Congressional 
District. 

3.  Vacancies: 

a.  Pilled  by  appointment  by  Oovernor. 
( See   7  (  b )  I 

b.  Names  of  delegates  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor must  be  certified  by  secretary'  of  state  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  (Sec. 
7(a)  ) 

4  Frnileged  from  arrest .  and  from  ques- 
tioning outside  of  convention.   (Sec.  7(c)) 

6.  Oath  of  Delegates:  Delegates  to  subscribe 
to  oath  to  refrain  from  proposing  or  voting 
In  favor  of  any  proposed  Bunendment  not 
named  in  the  concurrent  resolution  (Sec. 
8(a)) 

XH       ARRANGEMENTS     AND     FACILITIES 

1.  Congress  to  appropriate  necessary  funds 
for   payment   of   expenses     (Sec    8(b)) 

2.  Administrator  of  General  Senices  to 
provide  facilities  for  convention.  (Sec.  8(c)) 


3  Compensation  and  travel  expj^.nses  of 
delegates  to  be  provided  for  In  the  concur- 
rent resolution    (Sec.  7(d)) 

4.  Compensation  of  employees  of  the  con- 
vention fixed  by  the  convention    (Sec   7(d)) 

6.  Congress  and  Executive  departments  and 
agencies  to  provide  iiiformaiicn  and  assist- 
ance, upon  written  request  by  the  presiding 
officer   of   the   Convention     i  Sec    8(c)) 

XTTT      PR(XTDtmE8     OF     THE     CONVENTION 

1    Elect\on  of  OfficeTs.    (Sec.  8ia)) 
a    Permanent  officers  elected  by  the  con- 
vention. 

b.  Names  of  officers  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House,  by  the  elected  presiding  officer 

2.  Proceedings  conducted  according  to 
rules  adopted  by  convention,  consistent  with 
this  Act     I  .Sec    8i  a)  ) 

3.  Voting  One  vote  to  t>e  cast  by  each 
Delegate,  (Sec  9(a)  ) 

4.  Records:   (Sec.  9)    (b)   and   (di 

a.  Daily  verbatim  record  to  be  kept, 
b    Records  to   be  published 

c.  Records  transmitted  to  Archivist  of 
United  States  within  30  days  after  termina- 
tion of  convention. 

5.  Termination  of  Convention.  To  be  ter- 
minated one  year  after  first  meeting,  unless 
extended  by  Congress.   (Sec   9(c)  ) 

6  i4mendmenf  Submifted  to  Congress: 
Text  of  amendments  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress vrithin  30  days  after  termination  of 
convention.  (Sec.  11(B)) 

XrV     PROPOSAL    OF   AMENDMENTS 

1  Proposed  by  rote  of  majority  of  total 
number  of  Delegates    iSec    lOia)  \ 

2.  Limitation  on  Subjects  of  Amendments: 
a.  No  amendment  may  be  proposed  that  is 

not    named    In    the    concurrent    resolution. 
.Sec.   lOib  ;  i 

b  Delegates  subscribe  to  oath  to  refrain 
from  proposing  or  voting  in  favor  of  any 
proposed  amendment  not  named  In  the  con- 
current resolution    (Sec.  8(ai  i 

3  Questions  to  be  determined  solely  by 
the  Congress  (decisions  binding)  (Sec. 
10(b)) 

XV.  ACCEPTANCE  BT  THE  CONGRESS  AND  TRANS- 
MITTAL TO  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  GENERAL  SERV- 
ICES 

1.  Text  of  amendment  received  by  the 
Congress  from  the  presiding  ofBcer  of  the 
convention  within  30  days  after  termina- 
tion of  convention    (Sec.  11(a)  ) 

2.  President  of  Senate  and  Speaker  of 
House,  acting  Jointly,  transmit  amendment 
to  Administrator  of  General  Services  (Sec. 
1 1  I  b  ;  ( 1  I  I 

■■Upon  the  expiration  of  the  f.r«t  period 
of  90  days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Con- 
press  following  the  date  of  receipt  of  such 
amendment  unless  within  that  per.od  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  have  agreed  to: 

A.  a  cx)ncurrent  resolution  directing  the 
earlier  transmission  .  .  and  specifying  .  .  . 
The  manner  In  which  such  amendment  shall 
be  ratified:  or 

B  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  that  the 
Congress  di.'approies  the  submission  .  .  be- 
cause such  proposed  amendment  relates  to 
or  includes  a  subject  uhich  differs  from  or 
IlOS  not  included  .  .,  or  is  not  tn  substantial 
conformity  with  provisions  of  this  Act." 

3  Congress  must  transmit  even  though  It 
disapproves  of  the  amendment.   (Sec.   11(b) 

(1  I  ) 

4  Both  Houses  of  Congress  may  agree  to  a 
concurrent  resolution  prescribing  the  time 
and  manner  in  which  amendment  shall  be 
ratified.  (Sec.  11(b)(1))  (Sec.  11(c))  (Sec. 
12(c)) 

Note — Continuity  of  the  Congress  de- 
scribed In  Sec  11(b)  (2)  for  computation  of 
the  &0-day  period. 
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IVl.  T«ANSMITTAL  BT  AIIMINIS  J  H/.  r  t  ■!l  OF  QEN- 
ESAX.  SXmVTCES  TO  THE  STATES  FuR  RAIIJUA- 
TtclN — SEC     11(C) 

1.  The  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services 
troiismltB  to  each  of  the  HUiles: 

a  A  certified  ct>py  of  the  proposed  amend- 
meat 

b  A  copy  of  any  concurrent  resolution 
agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  pre- 
scribing the  lime  and  manner  In  which 
amendment  shall  be  ratlfled. 

c.   A  copy  of  this  Act. 

EVII      RATIFICATION SCtIb    \2 

1.  Ntimber  of  States  required  for  ratifica- 
tion: 

Three-fourths  of  the  States  (38  SUtes) .  as 
provided  by  Article  V  of  the  Constitution. 
(Sec.  12(B)  ) 

3    Acta  of  ratmcatlon  shal!  be  by: 

a.  Convention;    or   (Sec    12(b));   or 

b.  State  legl.'^latlve  action  as  directed  by 
Congress;    i  Sec    12ibli:   or 

c.  The  State  legislatures,  within  7  years 
from  date  of  submission  to  the  States  (Sec 
12(bH  or  within  the  period  of  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  proposed  amendment.  (Sec. 
12(C)) 

3.  State  legislatures  adopt  own  rules  of 
procedure.  (Sec.  12(b)) 

4.  Governor's  assent  not  required  (Sec. 
12(b») 

5.  State  may  ratify  proposed  amendment 
previously  rejected  by  It.  (Sec.  13(b)  ) 

6.  Certified  copies  of  the  States'  actions 
ratifying  any  proposed  amendment  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Services,  by  the  states    iSec    12(d)) 

XYu.  aEacissioN   or   ratifications — s«c.    i3 

1.  By  same  processes  by  which  amend- 
ment ratified: 

Ercrpt  may  not  rescind  when  there  are 
valid  ratification.?  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

2.  Questions  to  be  determined  solely  by  the 
Congress   (declsloos   binding). 

XIX    p«oci,AMATioN  or  coNsrmrnoNAi, 

AMEWDMENT* — SEC      14 

1.  Administrator  of  General  Services  Issues 
a  proclamation  that  amendment  is  part  of 
the  Constitution. 

XX.  rrrEcnvE  date  or  amendments — sec.  is 

1.  From  date  specified  therein;   or 

2.  If  (late  not  specified,  the  date  on  which 
the  la«t  State  necessary  to  constitute  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  ha-s  ratlfled. 

DtrriES  or  the  states 
Functions   of   State  legislatures 

Sec.  2  1.  Adopt  resolutions  making  ap- 
plication to  Congress  for  a  constitutional 
convention  under  Article  V.  stating  nature  of 
the  amendment  or  amendments  to  be  pro- 
pxieed. 

Sec.  3(a)  2.  Follow  same  rules  as  In  enact- 
ment of  State  .statutes  for  adoptiiiK  or  re- 
scinding a  res<.>lulion  ((iuvern<  rs  approval 
not  needed ) . 

Sec.  4(b)  (1)(3)(3)  3.  Include  In  the  State's 
application: 

a.  Title  of  the  resolution. 

b.  Exact  text  of  the  resolution. 

c.  Signature  of  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
house  of  the  State  laglalature. 

d.  Ttie  date  on  which  the  Legislature 
adopted  the  resolution 

Sec  4^b)(3)  4  Attach  to  application  a 
certlftcat*  of  the  secretary  of  state,  or  other 
authorized  pemon  that  the  application  ac- 
curately sets  forth  the  text  of  the  resolution. 

Sec  5(b)  5  Rescind  the  States  application 
by  adopting  and  transmitting  to  the  Con- 
i^ress  a  resolution  of  rescission,  except  tiial 
no  such  rescission  shaJl  t>e  effective  after  date 
oa  which  *j  of  States  have  subrnlited  ap- 
pUcatious. 

S«c.  12ib)  8.  RAtify  proposed  amendmenta, 
as  Congress  may  direct,  by. 


a.  Convention:   or 

b.  Legislative  action  (Assent  Of  Ctovemor 
NOT  required  i 

Sec.  12(b)  7   Adopt  own  rules  of  prtx-edure 

Sec.  13(a)  8  RescJnd  ratification,  by  same 
process  by  which  ratlfled.  except  may  not 
rescind  when  ^i  of  State  have  ratified 

Sec    13(b)  9   Ratify  a  propo,sed  amendment 
even  though  previously  rejei  ted 
Functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the 
State,  or  other  authorized  person 

Sec  4(a)  1.  Tran.smtt  the  State's  applica- 
tion, within  30  days  after  adoption,  to: 

a.  President  of  the  .Senate 

b.  Speaker  of  the  House 

Sec.  7(c)  2.  Certify  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  i!.e  name  of  each  Dele- 
gate elected  (or  appointed  by  the  Governor 
to  All  a  vacancy) . 

(Delegates  to  be  elected  according  to  State 
law:  two  at  large  and  one  for  each  congres- 
sional district  ) 

Sec  11(c)  3.  Receive  from  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  Administration; 

a  Certified  copy  of  any  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Convention. 

b.  Copy  of  concurrent  resolution  agreed 
to  by  Congress  prescribing  the  time  and 
manner  of  ratification. 

c   Copy  of  this  Act. 

Sec  4(b)  4.  Certify  that  the  application 
accurately  sets  forth  the  text  of  the  reBolu- 
tlon.  Certificate  to  accompany  application. 

Sec.  12(d)  5.  Transmit  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  G.S.A.  a  certified  copy  of  the  State 
action  ratifying  any  proposed  amendment 

DUTIES    or    THE    COVEKNO* 

Sec.  6(b)  1  To  receive  from  Congress  a 
copy  of  concurrent  resolution  calling  for  a 
constitutional  convention. 

(Note  that  the  Legislature  also  receives 
copies  ) 

Se<-  7(a)  3  To  fill,  by  appointment,  any 
vacancy  occurring  In  the  State's  delegates  to 
the  convention. 

Sec  3(a)  and  Sec.  12(b)  Norx. — The  ap- 
proval of  the  Oovernor  not  required  on  ap- 
plication, rallflratlon.  or  rescission 

Dt'TlCS    or    THE    CONGRESS 

Sec.  2  and  Sec.  4(a)  1.  To  receive  applica- 
tions from  the  States  (one  copy  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  .Senate,  one  copy  ad- 
dressed to  the  Speaker  of  the  House). 

Sec  4(c)  2  The  Trpsldent  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  report  fo  the 
respective  Houses  of  Cimgresi,  within  10  days 
of  receipt  of  the  appUcntlon 

a.   The  State  making  application. 

b    The  subject  of  the  application. 

c  The  total  number  of  States  then  having 
made  application  on   that  subject. 

Sec  4ic)  3  The  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  jointly,  to 
send  copies  of  the  applu^ation  to: 

a.  Presiding  olBcer  of  each  house  of  the 
Legislature   of   every    other   State, 

b    Each  Member  of  Congress 

Sec  6[ti)  4  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  Clerk  of  the  House  to  maintain  a  record 
of  all  applications. 

Sec.  6(a)  5  When  applications  on  same 
subject  have  t)een  received  from  ',  of  States 
(34)  the  S<H-retary  and  Clerk  shall  report  in 
tcrittng  u>  the  President  of  the  Senate  atid 
the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Sec  6  ai  6  Upon  receipt  of  report  that  '^ 
of  States  have  applied,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  shall 
announre  on  tne  floor  of  the  Houses  the 
substance  of  the  report. 

Sec.  6(ai  7  Each  House  to  aetrrmine  that 
there  are  valid  applications  on  the  tame 
tubject  from    »~,   of  the  States 

Sec  6(a)  8  Concurrent  Resolution 
After  determliuiiK'  that  valid  applications 
have  been  received  from  i,  of  the  States,  to 
agree  to  a  concurrent  resolution  calling  for  a 
convention,  and: 


a.  Designating  the  place  and  time  of  meet- 
ing. 

b  Setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment or  ainendmeutr^ 

Sec  6(ai  9  To  send  a  copy  of  each  con- 
current rexulution  to: 

a.  The  Oovernor  of  each  Slate 
b     The   Presldlni;   Officer  of  each   house  of 
the  Legislature  of  each  State 

Sec.  8lb)  10  To  appropriate  funds  for 
payment  of  expenses  of  the  Convention. 

Sec  7(d)  11  To  provide  in  the  concurrent 
resolution  for  cornperujafion  and  travel  ex- 
penses of  Delegates. 

Sec,  8(c)  12,  To  provide  information  and 
assistance  to  the  Convention,  upon  writ- 
ten request  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Convention. 

Sec.  9(c)  13.  If  desired,  to  extend  bepond 
one  year  the  period  of  the  Convention,  by 
concurrent  resolution. 

Sec.  11(a)  14.  To  receive  from  the  Con- 
vention the  text  of  any  proposed  amendment 
(must  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  within 
30  days  after  tt'rmlnation  of  the  Conven- 
tion). 

Sec.  11(b)(1)  15.  To  transmit  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Administration  (unless  found  not 
to  be  lu  conlormJty  with  the  Act/  . 

Sec.  11(b)(1)  (p.  10,  line  9)  16.  If  found 
not  to  be  In  conformity  because  It  relates  to 
a  subject  which  differs  from  that  stated  or 
Is  not  In  substantial  conformity  with  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  to  agree  to  a  concur- 
rent resolution  stating  that  the  Congress 
dtsopproi'M  the  submission  of  the  proposed 
amendment 

Sec.  12(c)  17  To  agree  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  puroscrlbing  the  tirne  and  manner 
in  which  amcndmenfs  shall  be  ratified. 

Sec,  12(b) —to  specify  whether  ratification 
by  the  States  shall  be  by  convention  or  by 
State  Legislative  action. 

Sec  3(b)  Sec.  5(c)  Sec.  10(b)  Sec  11(1) 
(b)(B)  Sec.  13(c)  18.  Solely  to  determine 
questions  concerning  adoption  of  State  reso- 
lutions, applications,  limits  on  r.umber  of 
subjects,  rescissions  of  applications,  ratifica- 
tions, etc.  (and  such  decisions  to  be  binding 
on  all  others,  Including  State  and  Federal 
courts. 

Sec.    11(b)     (p.    10,    line    17)     19,    NOT    to    . 
refuse    to    transmit   a    proposed   amendment 
because  of  disapproval   of  or  dissatisfaction 
with  the  substance  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed. 

DUTIES  or  THE   VIC'S   PRESIDENT  Or  THX 
UNITED    STATES 

Sec.  7(b)  1.  To  receive  from  the  secretary 
of  state  of  each  State  or  other  authorized 
person,  a  certification  of  tbe  name  of  each 
delegate  elected  (or  appointed  by  Governor 
to  fill  a  vacancy ) . 

Sec  8(a)2.  To  convene  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

Sec  8(a)  3,  To  administer  the  oath  of  office 
of  the  delegates. 

Sec,  8(B)  4,  To  preside  at  the  Convention 
until  the  delegates  elect  a  permanent  presid- 
ing officer. 

DUTIES    or   THE    CONVENTION 

Sec    8(a)    1.  To  elect  a  presiding  officer. 

See  8(a),  p  7  (line  22)  (Apparently,  also 
other  permanent  officers,  although  not  specif- 
ically 3o  Stated  ) 

Sec  8(a)  2  Each  delegate  befc«-e  taking 
his  seat,  to  take  an  oath  to  refrain  from  pro- 
prosing  or  casting  his  vote  In  favor  of  any 
amendment  relating  to  subject  not  named  In 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

Sec  8ia)  3.  To  transmit  to  President  of 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  the  names 
of  officers  elected 

Sec.  8(a)  4.  To  conduct  piroceedlnga  ac- 
cording to  rules  adopted  by  the  Cc-nvention, 
consistent  with  this  Act. 
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Sec  8(c)  5.  To  request  in  writing  such  in- 
formation and  assistance  as  desired  Irom 
Congress  and  executive  departments  and 
a);enrle« 

Sec   9(a)  6   Bach  delegate  to  have  one  vote. 

Sec  9(b)  7.  To  keep  a  dally  verbatim  record 
of  proceedings:  and  to  publish 

Sec.  9(b)  8.  To  enter  the  vote  of  tbe  dele- 
gates on  the  record 

Sec  10(a)  9  To  propose  amendrTient'  to 
the  CV>n.stilutlon  by  a  tote  o/  a  majority  of 
the  total  number  of  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention 

Sec  10(b)  10  SOT  to  propose  amendments 
differerU  from  that  stated  In  the  conctirrent 
resolution 

Sec  11(a)  11  To  submit  to  the  CXsngress 
the  exact  tert  of  any  amendment  or  amend- 
ments agreed  upon  by  the  Convention, 

Sec,  »ic)  12-  To  terminate  proceedings 
Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  its  first 
meeting  unless  the  period  lis  extended  by 
Congress 

Sec.  9(d)  13  To  frarwmif  to  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  all  records  (within  30 
days  after  termination  of  proceeding's). 

Sec.  7(d)  14  To  /I J  the  compensation  of 
employees   of   the   convention 

DUTIES    or   THE    ADMINISTRATOR    Or    GiA 
Sec.    8(c)     1.    To    provide    facilities    for    the 
Convention. 

Sec  11(b)(1)  a.  To  receive  from  Uie 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate  (acting  Jointly)  proposed  amend- 
ments which  have  been  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  a  constitutional  convention 

Sec.  11  (c)  3.  To  submit  to  the  States  (the 
bill  doee  not  say  whether  to  the  Legisla- 
tures or  to  the  Governors )  : 

a.  Certified  copy  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

b.  Any  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by 
Congress  setting  forth  the  time  within  which 
and  the  manner  in  which  such  amendment 
shall  be  ratlfled,  and 

c    A  copy  of  this  Act. 

Sec  12(d)  4.  To  receive  from  the  States 
certified  copies  of  the  Stat«s  actions  ratify- 
ing an  amendment. 

Sec.  13 IB)  5  To  receive  from  the  States 
certlfle<l  ojples  of  the  States'  actions  rescind- 
ing a  ratification  (!  e  In  the  same  manner 
as  receiving  a  ratification  ) . 

Sec,    14    6     When    \    of    the    States    have 
ratlfled,    to    issue    a    Proclamation    that    the 
amendment  Is  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
TeiJIa  P    M(K)RK, 
Eiecutii  e  Assistant, 

Subcommittee  on   Srparation   of  Potters. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  today  con.sidering  a  most  impor- 
tant proposal  reported  from  Uie  Judiciary 
Committee,  S.  215,  the  Federal  Consuiu- 
tional  Convention  Procedures  Act.  It  is 
designed  to  effectuate  article  V  of  tlie 
Constitution.  This  article  provides, 
among  oUier  thuigs.  Uiat  tlic  Congress 
shall  "on  the  application  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  two-tliirds  of  the  several  States 
call  a  convention  for  proposing  amend- 
ments." 

I  support  thi.s  bill  as  approved  by  the 
Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee  and 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  1  ujge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

The  .senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina 'Mr  Ervini  Is  to  be  commended  for 
the  foi-e.sight  which  led  him  originally 
to  sponsor  legislation  on  this  subject  in 
the  90th  Congress.  Tlie  Senate  and  the 
Nation  sliould  aLso  be  grateful  to  liini  for 
the  energy  and  perseverance  he  has 
sho^^Tl  In  moving  this  bill  Uirough  the 


legislative  process.  I  hope  that  his  efforts 
will  be  rewarded  by  this  body  today  by 
the  approval  of  S.  215. 

Mr.  President,  provislixis  of  this  pro- 
posed law,  if  enacted,  may  never  be 
needed  or  u.sed  But  we  shall  all  be  better 
oil  simply  for  having  rules  and  regtila- 
tlons  set  aiKl  determined  beforehand  in 
the  event  that  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion is  ever  convened.  Rather  than  chaos 
and  uncertainty,  order  and  precision  will 
characterize  the  deliberations  of  such  a 
meeting  mider  tlie  provisions  of  this  bill. 
This  is  standby  legislation,  designed  to 
span  a  gap  created  by  the  Constitution 
but  never  filled  by  act  of  Congress. 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  speci- 
fies in  part: 

The  C-ongiesf ,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deeni  It  necessary,  £ha;i  propose 
Amendment-s  to  this  CXinstltutlon.  or.  on  the 
.^ppllcatlon  of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Convention 
for  proposing  Amendments,  which.  In  either 
Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Pur- 
pooes,  as  Part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  Leglalatures  of  three  fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  Cc«ivenUons  In 
three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  Mode  of  Ratification  may  be  proposed 
by  the  Congress:    ,   .   ,   , 

Tills  bill  as  approved  by  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  is  a  neutrsd  bill.  It  is 
not  designed  in  any  way  to  help  or  hinder 
the  amendment  process  as  to  any  par- 
ticular amendment,  nor  to  aid  or  handi- 
cap the  appiTOval  of  any  single  amend- 
ment It  is  simply  a  set  of  rules  and  pro- 
cedures by  which  tiie  .several  States  can 
set  about  callmg  for  a  convention  and 
regulations  for  the  calling  and  conduct- 
ing of  that  coisvenUon  and  adjudication 
of  any  disputes  or  controversies  that 
might  arise  therein.  It  is  a  parliamentary 
guide  by  which  tlie  provisions  of  article 
Vmay  be  made  effective. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  the  second  clause  of  ar- 
ticle V  bc«n  put  into  use.  At  no  time  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  States  issued  a 
call  for  a  convention  which  would  put 
this  machinery  into  operation.  But  that 
IS  not  to  say  tliat  at  no  time  m  the  fu- 
ture will  Uie  situation  envisioned  by  the 
framers  ever  come  about.  Just  recently  at 
least  32  States  did  issue  calls.  The  result 
was,  in  Senator  Ervin's  words: 

,  the  first  reaction  was  the  shocklnp 
re.allzaUon  that  the  oountry  laced  the  worst 
consUtullonal  crisis  since  the  CivU  War. 
Voices  were  heard  suggesting  that  the  pro- 
posed convention  would  be  a  constitutional 
nightm!U-e,  that  a  run-away  convention 
could  abolish  the  BUI  of  Rights,  repeal  the 
Incj^me  tax,  proiide  for  an  elected  Supreme 
Ojurt.  and  that  cirther  dire  consequences  were 
In  store  lor  the  country  if  a  convention  were 
held.  It  was  even  suggested  that  Congress 
Ignore  Its  constitutional  obligation  by  refus- 
ing to  cajl  a  convention,  should  the  two  addl- 
Urnal  petiticiis  be  submitted 

TTiese  reactlcns  were  the  product  partly  of 
surprise  and  partly  of  opposition  to  the  sub- 
sUiullve  changes  sought  by  the  State  peti- 
tions, Nrnetheless,  It  Is  genera'/.y  recognized 
that  virtually  no  precedent  exists  to  guide  the 
.•^tatf'.s  and  Congress  in  answering  the  com- 
plex and  sensitive  questions  Involved  in  Im- 
plementing this  part  of  Article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 

S.  215  is  designed  to  answer  these  ques- 


tions.  Briefly,   Uie   most   important  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  provide; 

First.  That  the  States  are  to  use  the 
same  procedures  for  aciopting  applica- 
tions as  they  use  for  the  passage  of  stat- 
utes, but  without  the  necessity  of  ap- 
proval by  the  Governor 

Second  That  each  application  is  to  re- 
main in  effect  for  7  years,  unless  re- 
scinded by  the  State  legislature. 

Third.  Thai  applications  may  be  re- 
scinded by  State  legislatures  except  thai 
if  two-thirds  of  tlie  States  have  submit- 
ted applications  on  the  same  subject  or 
subjects,  within  7  year?,  ail  applications 
remain  in  effect. 

roiuT.h.  That  a  convention  must  be 
convened  wiUiin  1  year  after  adoption  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  by  Congress, 
and  may  run  for  1  year  only  unless  its  life 
is  extended  by  Congress, 

Fifth.  That  one  delegate  shall  be 
elected  from  each  congressional  district 
and  that  two  at -large  delegates  shall  be 
elected  from  each  State. 

Sixth.  Rules  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  casting  of  votes. 

Seventh.  That  amendments  be  pro- 
posed by  majority  vote  of  the  delegates. 
Eighth.  That  the  convention  be  Limited 
to  subjects  named  in  tiie  concurrent  res- 
olution; and  that  delegates  subscribe  to 
an  oath  to  refrain  from  proposing  or 
voting  in  favor  of  any  proposed  amend - 
nient  not  so  named. 

Ninth.  That  questions  arising  as  to 
convention  procedures  shall  be  deter- 
mined solely  by  Congress 

Tenth.  That  Congress  may  disapprove 
a  proposed  amendment  only  on  the 
ground  that  substantial  procedural  ir- 
regularities oc-curred  at  the  convention  or 
that  the  amendment  pertains  to  a  sub- 
ject different  from  Uiat  described  m 
the  resolution  calling  the  convention. 

Eleventh  That  the  amendment  mutt 
be  ratified  by  three- foiu-ths  of  the  Stales. 
Twelfth.  That  ratifications  may  be  re- 
scinded by  the  same  process  by  which 
tbe  amendment  was  ratified;  exce|>t  that 
a  ratification  may  not  l>e  rescinded  when 
there  are  valid  ratifications  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  wntliin  the  requisite 
time 

Mr  President,  two  amendments  have 
been  proposed  to  the  committee  bill 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a 
moment. 

Five  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee filed  separate  views  in  which  they 
expressed  basic  'ai-coni  »nth  the  purpose 
and  framework  of  tins  bill  and  indi- 
cated their  "favorable"  .'^upport  These 
five  did.  however,  have  two  suggestions 
for  changes  in  the  bill  whicli  were  not 
approved  by  the  committee  These  have 
now  been  embodied  in  amendments  num- 
t>ered  450  and  451  proposed  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Indiana  <  Mr   Bath  > 

Number  450  would  require  that  two- 
tliirds  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention 
approve  any  proposed  amendment  be- 
fore it  could  be  submitted  for  ratification 
The  reported  bill  requires  only  a  majoniy 
vote  A  simple  majority  was  thought  by 
the  committee  to  be  sufficient  because 
of  the  numerous  steps  that  a  proposed 
amendment  must  go  through — two  of 
which  require  extraordinarj'  majorities — 
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before  ratiflcatlon  couJd  take  place  first, 
two- thirds  of  the  State  legislatures  must 
approve  a  call  for  a  convention;  second, 
a  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention must  vote  for  it,  and  third, 
three- fourths  of  the  States  either 
through  their  legislatures  or  in  sF>ecially 
called  conventions  must  vote  for  ratifi- 
cation 

As  this  Is  a  neutral  bill  not  designed  to 
help  or  hmder  the  amendment  process, 
it  Is  felt  that  the  simple  majority  re- 
quirement Is  the  only  reasonable  and 
acceptable  provision  possible.  To  require 
a  two-thirds  vote  on  this  bill  would  be  to 
make  it  more  difficult  than  the  framers 
provided  for  an  amendment  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  convention  method.  It 
would.  In  eflect,  end  the  neutrality  of 
this  bUl 

In  the  two  places  where  the  framers 
desired  an  extraordinary  majority,  the 
Constitution  specifically  spells  out  that 
requirement  Where  no  requirement  Is 
mentioned  Ln  tlie  authorizing  article,  it 
follows  that  no  extraordinar>'  majority 
should  be  required  by  Congress  The 
amending  process  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
complete  successfully,  the  likelihood  of 
failure  Ls  great  already  This  Senator 
feels  Congress  should  not  add  to  this 
burden  by  requiring  a  two- thirds  vote 
within  the  convention  itself.  For  these 
reasons,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
amendment  No  450. 

The  other  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Bayh,  No  451,  would  make  a 
States  call  for  a  convention  valid  for 
only  4  years  S  215  as  reported  permjts 
the  call  to  reniain  effective  for  7  years. 
The  7-year  figure  was  .selected  because 
this  is  the  traditional  period  during 
which  States  have  to  act  on  amendments 
proposed  for  ratification  by  Congress 
The  most  recent  example  Ls  the  XXVI 
amendment  ratified  this  year  which  ex- 
tends the  franchise  to  citizens  18  years 
of  age  and  over  The  language  of  that 
amendment  provided  that  the  States  had 

7  years  during  which  to  complete  the 
ratification  process  Thus  precedent  and 
tiiose  which  preceded  It  dictated  the  lan- 
giiage  of  the  committee  bill 

A  call  for  a  convention  i,s  a  related 
instrument  which  should  be  treated  in 
a  similar  manner  It  seems  to  this  Sen- 
ator that  7  years  is  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  to  permit  calls  to  remain  in 
effect.  It  Is  short  enough  to  ininire  that 
they  will  not  become  stale,  Euid  yet  long 
enough  to  permit  the  States  ample  op- 
portunity to  act.  Four  years,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  unduly  restrictive  m  the 
case  of  States  whose  legislatures  meet 
only  every  2  years  and  then  sometimes 
only  on  limited  agendas.  Seven  years 
from  the  Ume  the  first  Sute  act^  pro- 
vides enouKh  time,  but  not  an  inordinate 
amount  of  tune,  for  the  proponents  of 
a  convention  to  attempt  to  obtain  the 
necessary  34  State  calls. 

Based  on  pre*edent  and  rea,sonable- 
ness.  the  committee  felt  that  7  years  was 
a  more  proper  figure  to  put  in  the  bill 
than  the  4-year  Urmt  urged  by  the  sixin- 
sor  of  this  amendment  For  these 
reasons,  this  Senator  urges  the  Senate 
to  reject  amendment  No  451. 

In    sum.    Mr     President,    I    feel    tliat 

8  215.  as  developed  by  the  subcommit- 
tee and  by  tlie  committee,  is  an  Impor- 


tant and  necessary  measure  It  should  be 
considered  and  approved  In  that  form, 
and  without  the  amendments  referred  to 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  it  In  the 
form  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  comments  about  the 
merits  of  thLs  bill,  and  espe<-ially  the  work 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin',  who.<ie  tire- 
less efforts  and  exteaslve  knowledge  in 
this  area  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  bill's  existence. 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  sets  forth 
the  basic  process  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution either  by  congressional  action 
and  .subsequent  ratification  by  the  States, 
or  by  a  constitutional  convention  upon 
application  of  two-thirds  of  the  States 
Since  lUs  initial  ratification,  the  Consti- 
tution has  been  amended  26  times  and  in 
each  in.ftance.  the  initial  action  was 
taken  by  Congress  In  other  words,  we 
have  never  had  a  constitutional  conven- 
tioi^..  Our  Founding  Fathers  did  not  go 
into  great  detail  in  setting  forth  the 
guidelines  for  our  country,  and  In  retro- 
spect it  is  probably  better  that  they  did 
not  As  times  have  changed,  and  cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
have  stM>n  a  good  many  changes  since 
1787,  this  flexibility  and  leeway  for  new 
Interpretations  have  allowed  us  to  con- 
tinue imder  the  original  framework  with 
comparatively  few  alterations. 

In  some  cases,  changing  times  have 
also  pointed  out  a  need  for  more  speci- 
ficity— for  more  detailed  giildelines;  and 
this  is  one  of  those  Instances.  When 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  calling  a  con- 
vention, it  is  shocking  to  realize  that 
there  are  no  rules  governing  the  proce- 
dures involved,  how  it  should  be  con- 
ducted, or  who  should  control  it. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today.  8. 
215,  .sets  up  a  clear,  explicit  system  for 
conducting  a  constitutional  convention. 
I  will  not  reiterate  at  this  time  the  22 
major  provisions  of  the  bill,  but  I  will 
say  that  it  Is  a  fine  piece  of  legislation 
which  will  serve  to  an.swer  the  intricate 
questions  involved  in  facilitating  the  con- 
stitutional procedures  Involved. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  give  spe- 
cial note  to  the  fine  manner  in  which  the 
bill  was  drafted  and  presented  to  the 
Senate  Certainly  none  of  us  who  have 
served  in  this  body  with  Senator  Ehvin 
need  to  be  reminded  of  his  expertise  in 
the  area  of  constitutional  law.  Those  of 
us  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  have  wit- 
nessed this  time  and  again  I  did  want  to 
point  out.  however,  that  in  an  area  where 
the  Constitution  obviously  needs  amplifl- 
cation,  8am  Ervin  has  been  consistent  in 
his  guidance  and  ability  to  get  the  job 
done, 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  urge  that  my  colleagues 
pass  It  as  it  w£ts  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
committee 

AMr.NOMrNT     NO      tiO 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No,  450 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read 

The  a.s.vi.stHnt  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  a.s  follows; 


On  page  9,  line  6,  strike  "a  majority"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "two-thlrdf ". 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, does  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
wish  to  ask  for  the  yeas  anc  nays  on 
amendment  No    450? 

Mr  BAYH  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  Pre.sldent,  I  note  that 
after  amendments  450  and  451  were 
printed,  the  bill  was  reprinted  with 
slightly  different  pagination.  That  makes 
it  necessary  for  me  to  make  the  following 
unanimous-consent  request  relative  to 
both  of  my  apaendments  These  are  per- 
fecting modifications  which  in  no  way 
change  the  substance  of  either  of  the 
amendments 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  amend- 
ment 450  be  modifled  to  reflect  printing 
changes  made  in  the  reported  version  of 
the  bill,  to  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  4,  strike  "a  majority"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "two-thirds  '. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
amendment  No  451.  for  the  same  reason, 
be  modifled  to  read  as  follows ; 

On  page  4.  line  6,  strike  "sevea"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "four". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous con.sent  is  required  only  as  to  the 
first  modification,  since  the  yeas  and  nays 
had  been  ordered  on  the  amendment. 
The  Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
second  amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,   and  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BAYH  May  I  consider  my  amend- 
ment 451  a,,  so  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  is  so 
modified. 

Mr  BAYH  I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr.  President.  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  opening  statement  of  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  on  this  measure.  In  his 
usual  eloquent  way  he  dramatically  por- 
trayed the  reasons  for  the  proposal.  I 
feel  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  also 
persuasively  showed  the  importance  of 
the  legislation  before  us 

Today  we  are  considering  a  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation — a  piece  of 
legislation  which  could  lead  to  a  pro- 
found alteration  in  the  method  by  which 
we  have  amended  our  Constitution.  8, 
215.  the  profxjsed  Federal  Constitutional 
Convention  Procedure  Act.  introduced 
earlier  this  year  by  Senator  Ervin  repre- 
.sents  a  commendable  effort  meant  to  deal 
with  a  most  difficult  problem — the  hith- 
erto imused  provisions  of  article  V  of  the 
Constitution  providing  that  the  States 
may  petition  Congress  to  call  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  if  they  wish  to  make 
a  change  in  our  most  basic  political  doc- 
ument, the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Ervin  deserves  great  praise  for 
his  determination  and  energy  in  meeting 
this  issue  head  on.  Many  thoughtful 
students  of  the  Constitution  have  tried 
to  duck  this  i.ssue,  arguing  that  the  best 
way  to  avoid  the  possible  chaos  3f  a  con- 
stitutional convention  is  not  to  think 
about  it  at  all,  hoping  that  the  problem 
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ijiav  never  arise  or,  if  ignored,  will  go 
away.  While  some  thoughtful  scholars 
lujve  concluded  that  we  would  be  better 
off  without  a  bill  of  this  kind — and  I 
pgree  that  such  a  question  is  still  pre- 
sented— the  Senator  from  North  Caroliiia 
has  made  a  noble  effort  to  come  to  a  rea- 
sonable conclusion  with  a  dimcult  prob- 
lem. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  his  determination  and  his  ef- 
fort, wluch  is  characteristic  of  the  con- 
tributions he  makes  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  support  tlie  general  pro- 
visions and  Uiru.>:l  of  the  bill  I  think  it 
is  vitally  needed  legislation.  I  say  let  us 
act  now  Let  us  not  wait  until  a  con.'^titu- 
tlonal  cri.si.?  pre.sents  itself,  when  we  may 
not  be  able  to  deal  dispa-s-sionately  and 
with  wisdom  with  such  an  important 
matter  as  amending  Uic  Cor.stitulion  of 
the  United  Sutes. 

However,  despite  my  basic  support.  I 
do  have  some  fundamental  problems  with 
the  bill  as  it  exists  now.  problems  which 
would  make  me  have  to  rethink  my  sup- 
port for  S.  215  if  they  are  not  resolved 
favorably  today.  While  these  problems 
are  fundamental.  I  do  not  think  Uie 
changes  which  I  propose  are  at  all  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  the 
framework  of  this  bill. 

I  feel  that  neither  of  my  propo.s*d 
amendments  really  affects  the  direction 
In  which  the  bill  is  heading.  They  merely 
serve  as  further  safeguards  I  agree  witli 
Senator  Ebvin  that  the  ground  rules  for 
a  constitutional  convention  ought — if  at 
all  possible — to  be  established  before  a 
convention  Is  called  to  deal  with  a  spe- 
cific topic,  lest  views  on  the  substantive 
Issues  color  what  sliould  be  neutral  de- 
cisions about  fair  procedures.  Let  us  set 
the  ground  rules  in  advance,  at  a  time 
when  we  can  agree  objectively  on  what 
they  should  be  I  aL-^o  agree  tJiat  we  ought 
to  take  the  middle  ground  in  framing 
such  a  bill— avoiding  both  those  proce- 
dures which  make  con.stitutional  chsmge 
too  easy  and  tliase  which  stifle  needed 
reform  altogether.  Finally,  Uiere  is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  if  we  are  to  reg- 
ulate constitutional  con\'entions  at  aU, 
we  .should  make  absolutely  sure  that  they 
are  not  i>ermltted  to  roam  the  Constitu- 
tion at  will.  Ttie  convention— if  one  is 
ever  called — must  instead  be  limited  to 
considering  only  tliat  specific  constitu- 
tional issue  which  led  to  its  creation  The 
delegates  should  not  be  given  carte 
blanche  to  revise  wherever  and  whenever 
the  mood  happens  to  strike  them. 

Thus  I  have  submitted  two  amend- 
ments to  this  bill.  Let  me  discuss  first 
tlie  one  which  is  at  present  before  us. 
amendment  No.  450. 

That  amendment  would  require  that 
no  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
be  submitted  to  the  States  for  ratifiiation 
until  it  had  been  suCBclently  debated  and 
modified  so  as  to  win  the  support  of  two- 
thuds  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention 
This  is  the  most  crucial  change  I  believe 
needs  to  be  made  Section  10  of  tlie  com- 
mittee bill  now  permits  the  convention 
to  propose  amendments  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority vote  As  written  at  present,  it  un- 
dermines the  traditional  safeguard  wliich 
has  protected  the  Integrity  of  tlie  Con- 
sutuUon  since  1789.  That  safeguard,  of 


course,  is  article  Vs  requirement  that 
amendments  be  proposed  by  two-thirds 
oi  tlie  Congress.  All  Senators  know  very 
wtll  tlie  difference  between  persuading 
lialX  and  persuading  two-thiids  of  our 
colleagues  of  tlie  wisdom  of  a  course 
ol  action.  Article  Vs  requn-ement  guar- 
ai.tees  that  a  decisive  majoritj'  of  two- 
Uiirds  of  the  Members  of  not  one  but  two 
deliberative  L>odies,  Uie  House  and  the 
Senate,  agree  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment Ls  Uie  wisest  means  of  dealiiig  with 
a  fundamental  nationaJ  problem,  and 
Uiat  tliey  come  to  Uiat  agreemeiu  before 
the  amendment  is  submitted  to  the 
States  for  raUficalion.  My  amendment 
would  require  that  Uie  convenuon.  which 
as  Professor  Kuriand  pointed  out.  is  act- 
ing as  the  "parallel  of  Congress  in  tliio 
instance,"  also  act  through  a  decisive 
in.'vjority  of  its  delegates. 

Let  us  recognize  that  if  we  establish  a 
pi\>cedure  whereby  a  constiUilional  con- 
ve;ition  can  protxkse  a  constitutional 
amendment,  that  consUtuUonal  conven- 
tirin  IS  wriUng  our  basic  law.  It  is  writ- 
ing the  chapter  and  verse  of  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment,  just  as  Con- 
giess  does  and  has  done. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  we  should  re- 
quire the  constitutional  convention  to 
meet  the  same  test  of  general  support  and 
consensus  now  imposed  on  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  and  Uie  Senate;  namely, 
tliat  two-tliirds  of  tiiose  delegates  meet- 
ing in  convention  agree  with  the  specific 
language  of  the  amendment  before  it 
is  siibjected  to  ratification  by  the  States. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  to  have  sug- 
ge;.ted  Uiat  Uie  need  for  full  and  com- 
plete deliberation  at  the  Ume  of  draft - 
m*?  argues  strongly  for  a  two-thirds  vote 
requirement  in  the  coovenUon,  Just  as  is 
required  of  the  Congress  Let  me  quote 
rather  briefly  from  a  persuasive  argu- 
ment presented  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished consUtuUonal  experts.  Prof. 
Paul  Preund  of  Harvard  University  As 
Piofessor  Freund  has  pointed  out: 

Comparison  should  be  made  wUh  the  fa- 
miliar procedure  for  submission  cf  amend- 
menle  to  the  States  by  CongreK.s,  in  which 
ca.se  two-lhlrds  of  each  House  must  approve 
In  the  substitute  procedure  of  a  convention, 
the  convention  Itself  Is  the  counterpart  of 
Congress  It  Is  the  forum  where  dlfferliiK 
views  can  be  expressed  and  reconciled  and  u 
provides  the  last  opportunity  for  making 
revisions  At  tliat  stage  of  finality  of  drafting, 
there  should  be  a  very  solid  consensus,  so 
that  the  ratifying  process  caii  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  a  measure  tiiat  has  behind  U  the 
strong  momei.tum  of  the  proposing  bc<ly  It 
18  not  relevant  that  the  convenuon  is  caUed 
at  the  request  of  t-wo-thirds  of  the  States, 
since  at  that  stajte  there  is  consensus  only  on 
the  need  to  consider  a  certain  subject  mat- 
ter, not  a  consensus  on  the  defliuuve  legal 
solution  The  submission  of  an  amendineiil 
to  the  States  fur  ratlftcauoii  should  not  be 
a  light  undertaking,  since  the  several  Slates 
do  not  provide  a  concerted  forum  f i  >r  debate 
and  since  there  is  then  no  opf>ortun:ty  for 
any  revision  In  the  long  run.  indeed  pro- 
posed amei.dnienta  may  stand  a  better  ehanc* 
of  ratification  if  they  have  gone  through  the 
process  of  securing  more  thau  a  simple  m*- 
jorily  vote  in  the  oonvenlion. 

For  these  reasons  1  hcjpe  thai  SectK.u  10 
of  S  215  will  be  amended  to  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote 

Thus  wrote  the  distinguished  consUtu- 
Uonal scholar  from  Harvard.  Prof. 
Patil  Freund. 


Several  of  the  witnesses  at  Uie  Separa- 
Uon  of  Powers  hearings  on  Uiis  bill  also 
agieed.  Theodore  Sorenson  was  worried 
about  allowing  the  convenUon  to  pro- 
poi>3  amendments  by  a  mere  majority 
vote,  especially  because  the  Members  of  a 
constitutional  convenUou  wouid  not  have 
"U.e  sajue  knowledge  of  Federal  prob- 
len^s  as  the  Congress  or  the  s?.mc  degree 
of  responsibility  for  meeting  them."  He 
said: 

Ftnaliy.  under  section  10(a)  such  oonven- 
tloi^  wouid  propose  amendments  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  total  votes  cast.  The  Congres? 
on  the  other  hand,  can  propose  amendment? 
unCer  article  V  only  by  a  two-lhlrds  vote  In 
both  Houses  A  convention,  for  the  reasons 
previously  indicated,  will  not  be  entitled  v 
the  same  confidence  In  ;ts  deliberations,  ili 
my  eplnion.  as  the  C^iigresb,  and  It  would 
be  mott  ui.a-ise  to  make  eveii  easier  its  sub- 
mission of  amendments. 

Wrllare  MondeL-^on  a  p'-ofcssor  of  gov- 
ernment from  the  University  ol  Texas, 
put  it  this  waj- : 

The  langtiage  o'  the  C-..nstStutioTi  reads  In 
such  fashion  as  to  leave  :t  completely  open 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  'udgnjenl  by  the 
Cionijresa.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  If  the 
*\juiiding  Fathers  saw  fit  to  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  In  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
situation  where  you  have  one  House  check- 
ing upon  the  other,  it  seems  incredible  that 
the  C.ongr*ss  could  not  In  interpretln-  this 
article  V.  require  also  something  mope  than  a 
simple  majority  vote  for  the  initiating  &i 
amendmeiitB  by  the  States. 

Finally,  the  late  Prof  Robert  G.  Mc- 
Clcskey.  then  professor  of  government  at 
Hanard  and  one  of  our  most  respected 
consututional  scholars  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  as  one  of 
the  a\1d  proponents  of  this,  expressed  in 
a  m.emorandum  his  opposiUon  to  the  pro- 
vision allowing  majority  vote  After  not- 
ing that  the  ConsUtution  itself  had  been 
approved  "by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  States  present,  "he  indicated  that  in 
his  view  It  would  have  been  unlikdy  for 
the  Constitution  to  have  been  ratified  if 
it  had  been  approved  by  only  a  bare 
majority  of  the  delegates  He  went  on : 

AJd  to  thii  the  fact  that  ArtlcJe  V  requrres 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  to  propose 
amendments  and  I  think  there  Is  liltie  doubt 
that  Congress  may  const itutionally  tmpijsf  a 
MmiiSJ  requliement  cm  the  oonvenuoti.  That 
it  should  Imptse  fuch  a  requirement  is  sug- 
gested to  me  by  my  l)elief  that  the  amending 
process  should  not  t>e  easy 

I  believe — and  the  constitutional 
scholars  quoted  above  agree — that  a  two- 
Uhirds  vote  is  both  esstnuai  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Consutuuon  and  totally  wniun 
tiie  ()Ower  ol  Congress  to  impose.  Let  me 
expiaiii  why  I  believe  tiial  the  two-thirds 
requirement  is  necessary  to  the  integrity 
of  the  ConsiituUon 

Only  if  snch  a  broad  consensus  is 
reached  at  tlie  Ume  the  amendment  is 
drailed — a  ume  when  viable  altemauve 
amendmenus  aj-e  suil  under  considera- 
tion— can  we  be  confident  that  there  is 
widespread  agreement  that  the  specific 
language  of  the  amendmeDt  proposed 
best  fuifilLs  lis  purpose  By  allowing  a 
bare  majority  of  the  convention  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment,  the  bill  opens  the 
door  to  the  submission  of  a  proliferation 
oX  amendments  to  the  States.  To  date. 
we  have  been  successful  in  Umiting  con- 
sUtuUonal amendments  to  those  meas- 
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ures  which  were  thought  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary.  And  the  two-thirds 
vote  requirement  haa  served  as  one  of 
the  most  eflfective  protectors  of  the  Con- 
stitution against  the  Incursion  of  poorly 
thought  out,  hastily  drafted,  and 
ephemeral  amendments. 

While  It  has  been  argued  that  ratifica- 
tion by  three-quarters  of  the  States  pro- 
vides a  sufficient  safegiiard  against  the 
abuse  of  the  amendment  process.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  during  the  ratifica- 
tion the  States  cannot  make  any 
changes  in  the  proposal.  It  is  presented 
to  them  in  final  form,  on  a  take-it-or- 
leave-lt  basis  In  each  State,  only  a  nxa- 
jorlty  of  the  legislature  need  be  con- 
vinced that  the  particular  amendment 
proposed  Is  better  than  no  amendment 
at  all.  Ratification,  therefore,  is  simply 
not  a  substitute  for  the  reasoned  de- 
liberation and  the  building  of  a  substan- 
tial consensus  which  ought  to  precede 
the  proposal  of  change  in  the  basic 
framework  of  our  political  system  It  Is 
for  this  reason,  I  feel,  that  the  Pounding 
Fathers  wisely  required  in  article  V  a 
two-thirds  vote  by  each  House  before 
Congress  could  propose  an  amendment, 
even  though  such  an  amendment,  too. 
must  subsequently  be  ratified  by  three- 
quarters  of  the  States  Our  own  consti- 
tutional history  demonstrates  this  prin- 
ciple. Since  1927,  28  constitutional 
amendments  have  been  voted  on  by  one 
or  both  Houses  of  Congress  Of  those 
debated,  only  .seven  finally  won  support 
from  enough  Members  of  Congress  to  be 
proposed  to  the  States  But  of  those 
seven,  not  one  was  rejected  by  the 
States  In  fact,  .since  1789  only  five  pro- 
pased  amendments — two  of  them  part 
of  the  original  Bill  of  Riijhts—  have  tjeen 
rejected  by  the  States. 

Thus,  by  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  Congress  and  by  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  convention,  we  would 
be  increasing  the  probability  that  what- 
ever amendment  is  adopted  and  sent  to 
the  States  for  ratification  will  be  put  into 
the  Constitution  itself,  because  it  would 
liave  the  broad  consen.sus  support  of  the 
convention 

I  also  agree  with  Professor  FYeund. 
Professor  McCloskey,  and  Professor 
Mendelson  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
constitutional  obstacle  to  the  imposition 
of  a  two-thirds  vote  requirement  on  the 
convention  As  the  committee  report 
makes  clear.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
enact  reasonable  "procedures  that  will 
covem  the  convention's  operations."  As 
the  committee  reiwrt  pointed  out: 

If  Congress  were  not.  oxpeo'.cd  to  provide 
for  the  selection  and  procedures  of  the  con- 
vention, why  were  not  provlsloiia  made  for 
tho8«  matters  In  Article  V  lta«lf? 

I  think  Theodore  Sorenson  put  the 
question  quite  well  in  his  statement 
which  was  quoted  with  approval  in  the 
committee  reixjrt    He  .said  that: 

Ihe  .stales  could  not  be  heard  t^  complain 
about  the  irnp<:>6Uion  of  reasonable  standards 
and  procedures  by  the  Federal  Congress,  so 
long  as  thetr  fundamental  right  t<j  amend  the 
Constitution  Is  not  thereby  Impaired. 

That  Is  what  this  bill  Is  about  the 
Imposition  of  reasonable  .standards  and 
procedures  to  govern  a  constitutional 
convenuon.  And  these  procedures,  which 


Congress  by  definition  must  choose.  ar« 
reasonable  so  long  as  they  do  not  Impair 
the  fundamental  right  of  the  States  to 
amend  the  Constitution  via  the  conven- 
tion process.  I  personally  can  think  of  no 
more  reasonable  requirement  than  a  two- 
thirds  vote  on  the  part  of  the  convention. 
It  completely  parallels  the  vote  required 
by  Congress — and  we  know  that  require- 
ment has  not  stymied  the  amendment 
process — while  at  the  same  time  it  guar- 
antees that  no  amendment  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  without  the  benefit 
of  full,  rational,  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  others  will  join 
me  in  support  of  amendment  No  450 
and  require  that  proposals  be  .sent  to  the 
States  for  ratification  only  if  approved 
by  two- thirds  of  the  delegates  to  the 
convention. 

Mr  President.  I  a-sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  individual  views  filed  with 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  report  on  S. 
215.  together  with  several  letters  and  ex- 
cerpts from  testimony  on  this  bill,  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Association  or  thx  Bar 

OF  THR  Crrr  or  Nbw  York, 

New  York,  October  8,  1971. 
Hon.  BntcH  Bath. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Sknator  Bath  :  The  As'joclfttlon  of  the 
Bar  i.f  the  City  of  New  York,  through  Its 
Committee  on  Federal  Legislation,  has  been 
studying  9  215.  a  bill  to  provide  procedure* 
for  potenT.lai  constitutional  conventions-  We 
reported  disapproving!-  upon  an  earlier  ver- 
sion of  tnU  legislation  8  2307  of  the  90th 
Congress.  While  some  of  the  features  of  the 
earlier  bill  to  which  we  objected  have  been 
corrected  in  the  present  version,  and  though 
th :  bill  represents  a  thoughtful  effort  to  deal 
with  a  particularly  thornv  problem,  we  be- 
lieve it  still  contains  grave  defects  which  war- 
rants Its  rejection  la  the  present  form. 

We  expect  to  submit  a  full  report  on  the 
bill  later  this  year  However,  In  view  of  the 
Impendlni;  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
we  nave  thought  It  appropriate  to  outline  at 
your  request  the  principal  areas  of  concern 
which  we  see  In  this  bill,  and  which  will  be 
amplified  In  our  report.  They  are: 

(1)  There  Is  serious  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
stitutional {xjwer  of  the  Congress  to  Impoee 
certain  of  the  limitations  on  the  scope  and 
procedure  relating  to  a  convention.  a«  set 
forth  in  detail  in  the  bill.  There  Is  equally 
serious  djubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress U)  exclude  the  courts  from  passing 
upon  legal  issues  that  may  arise  In  the 
course  of  the  procesa  of  calling  a  convention 
and   implementing  its  conclusions. 

(2)  Questions  of  constitutional  power 
aside,  any  legl.slatlon  to  regulate  the  process 
of  constitutional  conventions  should  en- 
hance, and  not  detract  from  t  lie  crucial  aim 
of  having  any  proposed  amendments  formu- 
lated in  a  popvUarly  chosen,  nationally  ori- 
ented and  govemmenioHy  responsible  t>ody. 
such  OS  the  C-ongress  Itself  While  this  bUl 
providew  for  pfipular  election  of  convention 
delegates,  the  timetable  and  other  mechanics 
of  election  and  convening  of  the  delegates 
do  not  assure  that  they  will  be  persons  who 
as  a  body  have  the  cliAract,erlstlc»  indicated. 

(3)  In  addition.  It  Is  essential  to  sound 
constitutional  development  that  the  body 
which  determines  the  need  for  a  change  in 
the  Constitution,  debatee  the  alternatives 
and  lormulates  the  language  of  a  proposed 
amendmeat,   »hoLUd    be   a    true   deliberative 


body,  with  suflVdent  latitude  to  make  careful 
study  of  the  Issues.  The  present  Uli.  In  its 
efforts  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  ■  "runaway" 
convention,  which  we  also  fear,  may  produce 
a  convention  which  lacks  deliberative  scope 
(4)  There  are  a  numt>er  of  mechanical  or 
drafting  details  which  may  have  lmp>ortant 
Impacts  upon  the  principles  outlined  In  our 
first  three  points,  and  which  we  believe 
should  be  modified  in  order  to  minimize  th« 
dangers  and  enliance  the  poelUve  features 
of  any  legislation  on  tie  subject  of  oon- 
sutullonal  conventions. 

For  the  foregoing  reasr>n8,  which  we  ex- 
pect to  amplify  in  our  formal  report,  we 
oppose  enactment  of  S.  215  In  its  present 
form. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Sheldon   H.   Elsen. 
Chairman,    Committee   on   Federal   Leg- 
islation. 

Martin  P.  Rich  man. 
Chairman ,  Subcommittee  on  S  215. 

Law  S<hool  of  Hav.ard  UNrvTR.srrT, 

Cambridge.  Uata  .  October  1,  1971. 
(Attention  Mr  Peter  Coogan.) 
Hon.  BotCH  Bath. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj/, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.ihington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Bath  ^^ay  I  comment  on 
one  provision  of  S  215.  to  provide  procedures 
fcrr  calling  constitutional  conventions  for 
proposing  amendments   to   the  C-on«iltutlon. 

I  refer  to  Section  10,  which  as  It  now 
stands  reqtUres  only  a  simple  majiirity  vote 
In  the  convention  in  order  tJiat  an  amend- 
ment may  be  submitted  for  ratification  by 
the  States  In  my  Jndgmesit  this  should  be 
amended  to  prescribe  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Comparl-Hon  should  be  made  with  the  fa- 
miliar prtx-edure  for  .submission  of  amend- 
ment* to  the  States  by  Congress.  In  which 
cojoe  two-thirds  of  each  Hou.-,e  must  approve. 
In  the  substitute  procedure  of  a  convention, 
the  convention  Itself  is  the  counterpart  of 
Congress  It  Is  the  forum  where  differing 
views  can  l)e  expressed  and  reomcUed.  and  It 
provides  the  last  opportunity  for  makln? 
revisions  At  that  stage  of  finality  of  draft- 
ing, there  should  be  a  very  8t)lld  consensus. 
so  that  the  ratifying  process  can  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  a  measure  that  has  behind  It 
the  strong  momentum  of  the  proposing 
body  It  Is  not  relevant  that  the  convention 
Is  called  at  the  request  of  two- thirds  of  the 
States,  since  .at  that  stage  there  is  con.sensus 
only  on  the  need  to  consider  a  certain  sub- 
ject matter,  not  a  consensus  on  the  defini- 
tive legal  solution  The  submlsjilim  of  an 
amendment  to  the  States  for  ratification 
should  not  be  a  light  undertaking,  since  tiie 
several  States  do  not  provide  a  concerted 
forum  for  debate  and  since  there  is  then  no 
opportunity  for  any  revision.  In  the  long 
run.  Indeed,  proposed  amendments  may 
stand  a  better  chance  of  ratlflcatlon  If  they 
have  gone  through  the  pwocees  of  securing 
more  than  a  simple  majoo-lty  vote  Ln  tiie  oon- 
ventlon. 

For  these  reasons  I  hope  that  Section  10 
of  S.  215  will  be  amended  to  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  A  Freund. 

Law  School  or  Harvard  Universitt, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  3,  1971. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
US.  Senate, 
Wa3hington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Hart-  I  am  glad  to  reply  to 
your  letter  inviting  my  comments  on  8  216, 
relating  to  the  procedures  for  the  calling  of 
a  convention  to  propose  constitutional 
amendments 

I  agree  with  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  that 
It  will  make  a  constructive  contribution  to- 
ward clarifying  and  regularizing  a  procedure 
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that  has  received  almost  no  attention  hlth- 
erw  I  also  agree  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  deal  with  this  subject  pursuant  to  Article 
V  of  the  Constitution.  If.  as  was  stated  In 
Coleman  v  Miller.  Congress  may  determine 
questions  relating  to  ratification  by  virtue 
of  Its  control  over  the  promulgation  of  an 
amendment.  It  Is  much  clearer  that  Congress 
possesses  authority  to  regulate  the  procedures 
incident  to  a  convention,  since  Article  V  gives 
Congress  an  explicit  role  In  the  calling  of  a 
convention  though  not  in  the  stages  of  rati- 
fication or   promulgation. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  specific  points  you 
have  raised 

I  am  troubled  by  the  provision  that  an  ap- 
plication remaliis  effective  for  seven  years, 
though  I  recognize  the  force  of  symmetry  in 
making  this  period  parallel  to  that  for  ratl- 
flcatlon. Tlie  two  stages,  however,  are  not 
logically  or  practically  equivalent.  A  case  can 
be  made  for  allowing  a  relatively  long  pe- 
riod for  ratification  after  the  Congress  or  a 
convention  has  performed  the  solenxn  de- 
liberative act  of  proposing  an  amendment, 
while  the  call  for  a  convention  should  stress 
more  strongly  the  element  of  a  contempora- 
neously felt  need.  I  should  think  that  a 
period  of,  say,  four  years  would  give  adequate 
opportunity  to  the  state  legislatures  to  Join 
In  a  request. 

On  the  question  of  the  time  for  rescission. 
I  am  Inclined  to  go  along  with  the  Bill  as 
drawn,  lest  an  opportunity  appear  to  be  pro- 
vided for  delay  In  Congress  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  rescissions  beiore  an  actual  call. 
On  the  question  of  Judicial  review.  I  would 
expect  the  Court  to  hold  that  the  Issues  are 
political  and  not  Justiciable,  but  I  question 
the  rather  provocative  form  in  which  this 
concept  Is  framed  In  the  Bill  Ir.stead  of  pro- 
viding that  the  actions  of  Congress  shall  be 
binding  on  all  others.  Including  State  and 
Federal  courts,  it  could  simply  be  stated  that 
Its  decisions  shall  be  final  and  binding  The 
legislative  history  could  explain  the  mean- 
ing. Including  the  point  thrt  Judicial  re- 
view is  not  contemplated,  without  raising 
what  might  appear  to  be  a  challenge  to  the 
courts.  On  the  substance.  I  believe  that  It  Is 
wise  to  discourage  review,  though  by  phras- 
ing the  point  less  bluntly  a  sllgh'  opening 
might  be  left  in  case  of  some  egregious  ac- 
tion. 

I  wovild  favor  a  two-thirds  requirement 
for  the  vote  In  a  convention,  by  analogy  to 
the  similar  requirement  for  Congress. 

I  note  that  the  Bill  undertakes  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  ratification.  As  you  know,  the 
adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  in- 
volved an  understanding  that  the  Stales 
which  had  once  rejected  an  amendment  could 
ratify  but  that  a  ratification  could  not  be 
rescinded.  This  seemed  to  me  not  illogical, 
since  a  rejection  has  no  formal  constitutional 
status  while  a  ratlflcatlon  does  Nevertheless 
I  would  be  prepared  to  accept  the  new  rule 
for  the  f  ut\ire 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Pattl  a    Freund. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Wa-thington.  D  C  .  October  S,  1971 

Deab  Senator:  Very  shortly,  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  consider  and  vote  upon  S.  216. 
a  bUl  to  establish  procedures  for  calling  con- 
stitutional conventions  under  Article  'V  of 
the  Constitution  While  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  tjnlon  w  ould  be  opposed  to  the  call- 
ing of  any  constitutional  convention  de- 
signed to  abridge  or  narrow  civil  liberties,  we 
recognize  the  need  for  legislation  such  as  S 
215  to  govern  the  operations  of  constitution- 
al conventions. 

As  the  Judiciary  Committee  so  rightly  rec- 
ognizes, "a  convention  call  for  proposing  spe- 
cific amendments  has  from  time  to  time,  and 
especially  recently,  come  near  enough  to  frui- 
tion to  make  It  appropriate  for  the  provi- 
sion of  the  necessary  machinery  In  order  to 


avoid  the  chaos  that  would  result  In  the 
event  that  the  call  came  and  the  procedures 
were   not   spelled   out   In   advance.' 

However,  we  believe  that  S.  216  should  be 
amended  In  several  important  respects  be- 
fore It  is  enacted.  Such  legislation  must  be 
subject  to  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny  In  or- 
der to  ensure  that  the  convention  is  fairly 
structured,  confines  Its  deliberations  to  the 
subject  of  the  call,  and  does  not  otherwise 
infringe  upon  civil  liberties  I.'i  addition,  we 
believe  that  it  must  provide  for  adequate 
Judicial  review.  Accordingly,  we  urge  your 
support  for  three  amendments  designed  to 
achieve  these  objectives. 

1.  We  agree  with  the  separate  views  of 
Senators  Bayh.  Burdick.  Hart.  Kennedy  and 
Tunney  that  the  provision  of  S  215  which 
permits  the  convention  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
a  bare  majority  Is  wholly  unsatisfactory  It  Is, 
we  think,  plain  that  any  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  undertaken  only  after 
the  most  careful  deliberation  has  convinced 
a  substantial  majority  that  change  In  the 
fundamental  charter  Is  necessary.  Congres- 
slonally-proposed  amendments,  which  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote,  meet  that  standard 
The  convention  plays  a  role  analogous  to  that 
of  Congress.  It  deliberates  upon  any  pro- 
posed amendments  and,  as  with  Congress, 
a  similarly  substantial  majority  of  delegates 
should  have  to  be  convinced  before  a  consti- 
tutional change  Is  proposed. 

2.  We  also  agree  with  those  Senators  that 
the  provision  of  Section  5  permitting  state 
calls  to  remain  effective  for  seven  years  is 
too  long  given  the  conditions  of  contempo- 
rary society  As  Profes-sor  Paul  Preund  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  has  said,  a  convention 
should  represent  "a  contemporaneously-felt 
need"  and  a  four-year  period,  which  provides 
ample  time  for  ail  state  legislatures  to  act, 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  reasonable  embodiment 
of  such  a  standard. 

3.  Finally,  we  refer  to  what  we  think  to  be 
the  most  serious  deficiency  of  S.  215  It  con- 
tains no  provision  for  judicial  review.  Indeed, 
several  sections  seek  to  reserve  to  Congress 
the  final  determination  on  all  matters  under 
Article  V  Questions  arising  under  Article  V 
are  constitutional  In  character  and  have  ex- 
tremely important  consequences  iur  the 
body  pollUc.  There  Is  no  reason  whatsoever 
f'.)r  withdrawing-  the-se  question.s  frum  consid- 
eration by  the  federal  courts.  Questions  such 
as  whether  there  was  in  fact  a  call  for  a  con- 
vention within  the  meaning  of  Article  V.  or 
whether  any  amendment  proposed  by  the 
cin  vent  Ion  Is  beyond  the  subject  of  the  call, 
are  the  klnd.s  of  questions  which  traditionally 
have  been  resolved.  In  the  final  analysis,  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Ever  since  Marbury  v  Madison,  our  tradi- 
tion has  been  to  recognise  that  the  courts 
have  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  deciding 
constitutional  questions  and,  as  Professor 
Alexander  Bickel  of  the  Ytde  Law  School  ob- 
serves the  "settled  expectations"  of  our  na- 
tion have  formed  around  the  Institution  of 
Judicial  review  accordingly.  While  Congress 
should  make  the  Initial  determination  on 
questions  arising  under  Article  V.  the  final 
decision  on  all  constitutional  questions 
should  rest  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States 

This  bill  concerns  an  Issue  of  great  Impor- 
tance—  the  manner  in  which  the  fundamental 
charter  of  cur  nation  can  be  changed  The 
Judiciary  Committee  Report,  including  the 
Separate'  Views.  (No  92  336)  carefully  ex- 
plores the  Issue  which  the  bill  raises  We  urge 
you  to  give  this  matter  careful  consideration 
and  to  support  the  amendments  discussed 
above. 

We  would  be  happy  to  discuss  this  matter 
further  with  you  or  members  of  your  staff  at 
any  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hope  Eastman, 
Acting  Director. 


QtTEKNS    NT. 
September  27.  1971. 
Hon    Birch   Bath. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington    D.t. 

Dear  Senator  I  am  writing  in  response 
to  your  question,  addressed  to  me  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Council  at  the  time  of  that 
Committee's  rei)on  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  calling  of  c.'ustliutlonal 
conventions,  as  to  how  that  report  would 
bear  on  amendments  to  the  bill  which  would 
require  a  ^a  vote  in  a  convention  to  propose 
constitutional  amendments  and  limit  the 
life  of  state  applications  for  conventions  to 
4  years. 

Based  on  the  Committee's  unanimous  re- 
port disapproving  the  bill  on  the  grounds  set 
forth  m  the  copy  annexed,  these  amendments 
would  be  both  extremely  desirable  and  of 
vital  importance.  The  reasoning  of  the  re- 
port would  lead  to  disapproval  of  the  bill  In 
any  event,  but  the  C.oinmlttee's  objections 
would  seem  to  t>e  to  some  extent  met  by  the 
proposed  amendments. 

Underlying  the  Committee's  report  Is  tfce 
deeply  held  view  that  constitutional  conven- 
tions are  momentous  events  In  our  national 
history,  not  to  be  lightly  caUed  Into  being. 
The  report  Implies  the  strongest  reservations 
as  to: 

(1)  The  constitutional  propriety  of  Con- 
gress in  seeking  to  bind  future  Congresses  as 
to  the  way  such  future  Congresses  will  apply 
Article  Vi 

12  I  The  desirability  of  laying  down  In  ad- 
vance more  specific  conditions  than  those 
In  the  Constitution  now  as  to  what  will  trig- 
ger so  momentous  an  event  as  the  calling  of 
a  constitutional  convenUon: 

(3)  The  effecUveness  of  an  effort  to  limit 
In  advance  what  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion If  called  might  do;  and 

(4)  The  wisdom  of  seeking  to  facilitate 
In  advance  In  any  way  beyond  what  Is  In  the 
Constitution  Itself,  the  use  of  the  never- 
yet-lnvoked  constitutional  convention  route 
of  initiating  amendments  short  of  an  overall 
review  of  our  structure  of  government,  which 
no  one  seems  to  want  to  risk. 

Thefe  serious  objections  to  the  bUI  would 
be  to  some  extent  lessened  by  amendments 
which  would  (Si  limit  the  life  o;  applica- 
tions to  a  4-year  p)erlc<l  beyond  which  they 
would  be  deemed  stale  unless  repeated,  due 
to  possible  a.id  often  probable  shifts  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  (bi  require  a  S  vote  in  the 
convention  for  proposing  amendments  Just 
as  a  S  vote  U  required  in  C-ongress  for  pro- 
posing amendments  by  the  tradltlonally- 
used  mode. 

Without  these  safeguards,  there  would  be 
particular  danger  that 

( 1 )  Stale  ai>frilcRtlona  eouid  accumulate, 
permitting  a  few  further  states  to  trigger  a 
convention  although  the  first-acting  states 
might  no  longer  be  actively  interested  due 
to  changed  conditions  such  as  congreoslonal 
action  on  the  subject  In  question,  and 

(21  Delegates  to  a  convention  not  subject 
to  a  S  requirement,  could  be  subject  to 
pressure  on  the  ground  that  to  propiose  no 
ameMdments  would  waste  the  taxpayer's 
money  spent  on  the  convention. 

I  have  responded  based  on  the  Committee's 
1970  report  I  am  sure  that  William  J  Isac- 
son.  Esq  .  current  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, would  consider  working  on  an  updated 
report  should  you  so  request. 
Respectfully. 

RICHAKC  A.  OlVXNS. 

F'ederal  Bar  Council — Bulletin  or  Reports 
Concerning  Legislation.  Januaht.   1970 

PROPOSED     ■  fXDERAL    CONSTTrtrrlONAL     CONVEN- 
TION   AMENDMENT    ACT  " 

Legislation  has  been  prc^XMed  which  would 
cocamlt  Congress  to  caU  a  federal  ConaOtu- 
tional  Convention  under  Article  V  of  the  Con- 
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stltutlon  of  the  United  Suies  once  applica- 
tions for  such  a  convention  satisfying  the 
mechanical  requisites  set  {orth  In  the  legis- 
lation were  received  from  the  proper  nximbe* 
of  Slnte  IcKlalatures.  S  623,  91gt  CV)ng  ,  1st 
Sesfl     (19691 

By  exercising  such  confp-esslonal  Jiicl(?ment 
In  advance  the  bill  would  purport  to  preclude 
C'-Jiijfresa  from  deciding  that  an  application 
wria  untimely  because  of  changed  circum- 
stances, stale  because  It  arose  from  a  malap- 
por'l'ined  legislature  and  nought  to  overturn 
reapprirtlonment  declslorw,  or  was  property 
re?=cinded  while  Congress  was  considering  the 
qnes'inn  of    -ailing  a  convention 

Basically  the  bill  seeks  to  exercise  In  ad- 
vance of  the  event  the  power  of  Congress 
under  Article  V  to  determine  qviestloiis  con- 
cerning the  call  to  any  future  convention; 
thus  preempting  consideration  of  such  Is- 
sues In  their  factual  context  when  presented 
We  believe  that  such  a  step  attempting  to 
bind  a  future  elected  Federal  Legislature  may 
well  be  unconstitutional  and  void,  becatise 
the  calling  of  a  convention  Is  a  political  func- 
tion and  no  court  would  seek  to  compel  one 
Congress  to  exercl.se  Its  political  functions  ae 
decreed  by  Its  prederessors 

Section  3  of  S  623  further  provides  that  an 
application  shall  be  made  by  a  Legislature 
"without  the  need  for  approval  of  the  legisla- 
ture's action  by  the  Governor  of  the  State." 
Federal  action  dispensing  with  such  approval 
If  required  by  state  law  or  procedure  Is  direct 
Interference  with  Internal  state  procedures 
and  state  sovereignty  on  Its  home  ground  and 
Is  totally  without  Justification  In  our  view. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 5(b)  that  no  application  may  be  with- 
drawn while  the  requisite  number  of  applica- 
tions are  under  consideration  by  Congress. 

In  our  view  the  calling  of  a  federal  Con- 
stitutional Convention  Is  a  step  not  to  be 
lightly  taken,  and  no  Judgment  in  favor  of 
such  a  step  should  be  exercised  In  ad- 
vance. Otherwise  we  may  gut  our  "great  In- 
strument of  government.  Intended  to  endure 
for  unnumbered  generations  .  .  ."  Dimick  v. 
Schiedt.  293  U.S.  474,  490  (193S)  (Stone.  J. 
dissenting)  See  also  "Report  on  Three 
Amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion." 2  Reports,  of  Committees  of  The  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Concerned  With  Federal  Legislation  21  (July 
19631;  Black,  "The  Proposed  Amendment  of 
Article  V:  A  Threatened  Disaster,"  72  Yale 
LJ.  957  (19«3):  "How  Not  to  Amend  the 
Constitution,"  St.  Louis  Poat-EMspatch,  Nov. 
8.  1967. 

S.  623  should  not  be  enacted. 

Two-Tkoos  Votk 

EXCEBI^  mOM  MEMORANDUM  OP  ROBlar  G.  MC- 
CLOSKXY.  LATX  PROrESSOR  OP  GOVERN  MINT. 
HARVARD     UNIVKasrTT.     CONSULTANT     TO     THE 

suBCOMMrrrEx  on  the  separations  op  pow- 
ers 

p.  8.  Sec.  0(a)  I  would  strike  this  whole 
paragraph  and  substitute:  "In  voting  on  any 
question  before  the  convention  each  dele- 
gate shall  have  one  vote.  Any  final  amend- 
ment proposal  must  receive  the  approval  of 
two-thirds  of  the  delegates." 

(I  realize  that  the  Convention  of  1787 
voted  by  st-ates  and  that  a  majority  of  state 
voles  decided  all  Interim  questions.  But  the 
final  draft  of  the  proposed  Constitution  wa.s 
approved  "by  the  Unanimous  Consent  of 
the  states  present" — i.e..  eleven  states.  Rhode 
Island  being  unrepresented  and  New  York 
lacking  a  quorum:  and  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Individual  delegates— thirty- 
nine  out  of  forty-t wo-  slgiied  tiiat  final  draft. 
It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  Constitution 
would  have  been  presented  to  i  he  states,  or 
could  have  been  ratified  if  only  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  eitiier  the  state  delegations  or  th« 
individual  delei;ates  had  approved  it  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  Article  V.  requirfi  a  two- 
thirda  vote  of  Congress  to  propose  amend- 
ments, and  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that 


Oongress  may  constitutionally  impose  a  sim- 
ilar requirement  on  the  convention.  That  It 
should  Impose  such  a  requirement  Is  sug- 
gested to  me  by  my  belief  that  the  amend- 
ing process  should  not  be  easy  As  for  the 
rule  that  delef^tes  vote  as  individuals,  this 
strikes  me  as  a  prudent  concesalon  to  the 
principle  of  popular  control,  for  reasons  al- 
ready discussed.  I  think  It  falls  well  within 
Congress  plenary  power  over  convention  pro- 
cedures) . 

EXCERPTS     FROM     TT.STTMciNT      OF     THEODORE     C. 
SORE  N  SEN 

Finally,  under  section  10(a)  such  conven- 
tions would  propose  amendments  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  total  votes  cast.  TTie  Congress, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  propose  amendments 
under  article  V  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  In 
both  Houses.  A  convention,  for  the  reasons 
previously  Indicated,  will  not  be  entitled  to 
the  same  confidence  In  lt.s  deliberations.  In 
my  opinion,  as  the  Congress:  and  It  would 
be  most  unwise  to  make  even  etisier  Its  sub- 
mission of  amendments. 

The  combination  of  section  9(a)  (which 
then  provided  for  voting  on  a  state-by-state 
basis)  and  10(a)  is  particularly  disturbing. 
Any  amendment  submitted  by  the  Congress 
has  first  been  approved  by  not  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate — which  means  at  least 
34  States  and  possibly  all  of  them — but  also 
two-thirds  of  the  House,  which  means  at 
least  290  Members  who.  even  if  they  came 
from  the  smallest  constituencies,  would  still 
represent  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation. But  under  section  9(a)  and  10(a), 
the  34  States  which  might  represent  as 
little  as  30  percent  of  the  population  had 
called  the  convention,  26  States  representing 
one-sixth  of  the  population  cotild  propose 
new  amendments,  before  38  States  which 
could  represent  less  than  40  i>ercent  of  the 
population  ratified  them  Such  a  pKJSslblllty 
drastically  ufwets  the  very  checks  and  bal- 
ances on  which  the  Union  was  founded  .  .  . 
Therefore  I  strongly  urge  the  amendment  of 
S.  2307  to  provide  that  all  delegates  shall  be 
elected  and  represent  ii  substantially  eqtial 
portion  of  their  States  fxipulatlon  that  each 
delegate  shall  have  one  vote  to  be  Individ- 
ually cast,  and  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
convention  shall  be  required  to  submit 
amendments  for  ratification  In  the  absence 
of  such  changes,  this  bill  will  do  more  dam- 
age than  rt  prevents 

excerpt;  from  testimont  op  wau^ce  men- 

0EL3OIJ.     professor     OF     GOVERNMENT,     UNI- 
VCRSm     OF    TEXAS 

It  seems  also  that  since  In  the  other 
amending  procedure  Congress  cannot  propose 
an  amendment  without  a  two- thirds  vote 
in  both  Houses,  certainly  the  convention 
ought  to  operate  on  the  same  two-thlrda 
vote  basis 

Senator  Ervtk.  I  am  not  sure  the  Congress 
would  have  the  power  to  add  additional 
qualifications,  such  as  that  the  Htales  could 
not  petition  for  a  convention  without  ap- 
proval by  two  separate  terms  or  two-thirds 
vole  Would  not  the  Congress  thereby  be 
limiting  and  restricting  the  p>ower  of  the 
States,  the  power  vested  In  the  States?  In 
other  words,  would  It  not  tie  Implied  In  the 
Constitution  that  wherever  action  Is  required 
to  be  taken  by  legislative  bodies  that  a  ma- 
jority is  sufficient  to  take  such  action'' 

Professor  Mendei-son  I  am  not  clear  on 
that  at  all  It  seems  to  me  that  the  State 
constitutions  reflect  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  about  how  these  tl^.lngs 
ought  to  be  done  It  should  be  done  by 
something  more  than  a  simple  majority  vote. 
It  seemj  to  me  The  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution reads  in  such  fashion  as  to  leave 
It  completely  open,  and  this  Is  a  matter  of 
Judgment  by  the  Congress  What  I  am  say- 
ing Is  that  If  the  Founding  Fathers  saw  fit 
to  require  a  two-thirds  vole  In  both  Houses 
of  Congresa,  the  situation  where  you  have 
one  House  checking  upon  the  other,  it  seems 


Incredible  that  Congreaa  could  not.  In  In- 
terpreting this  article  V.  require  alao  some- 
thing more  than  a  simple  majority  Tot«  for 
the  Initiating  of  amendments  by  the  States. 

Senator  Ervih  Well,  ot  course,  it  is  cer- 
tainly manifest  in  the  purpose  that  there 
should  be  great  deliberation  when  It  comes 
to  amending  the  Constitution.  The  Founding 
Fathers  expressed  that  concern  ty  requiring 
a  two-tlilrds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  submit  an  amendment.  But  they  also 
showed  that  concern,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
alternative  methods,  because  they  required 
that  It  should  be  upon  the  application  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  States  You  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  adding  something  to  the 
Constitution  that  was  not  there. 

Professor  Mendelson.  On  the  other  hand. 
most  of  the  States'  constitutions  have  a  Um- 
ItaUon  of  that  type  with  respett  to  amend- 
ment of  State  constitutions. 

EXCEKPTS  FROM  TESTIMONIES  OP  THE  HONORABIE 
WILLIAM     PROXMIBE 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  estimation, 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  should  be 
proposed  by  two-thirds  rather  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast.  Just  as  two- thirds  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  must  approve 
amendments  before  they  can  be  submitted 
to  the  States. 

Pour-Tear  Provision 

excerpt    prom    msmobanscm    op    prufessoa 
bickel  (hearings  p.  333) 

"I  should  think  the  slx-year^and  quit* 
possibly  longer — period  provided  for  In  Sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  bill  Is  too  long  The  Con- 
stitution contemplates  a  concurrent  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  legislatures  of  a  sulTlcient 
number  of  states,  and  such  a  concurrent  de- 
sire can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  or  to  re- 
flect in  each  state  the  will  of  the  people,  if 
too  long  a  period  of  time  has  passed  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  fir»-  resolution 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  last.  True 
enovigh,  legislatures  are  free  to  change  their 
minds,  but  the  passage  of  a  repealer  Is  a 
different  and  more  dlfflctilt  pnlitlcal  act 
than  the  defeat,  starting  fresh,  of  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  constitutional  convention. 
The  fact  therefore,  that  a  legislature  has 
not  repealiHl  a  resolution  calling  for  a  con- 
vention Is  nn  Insufficient  Indication  that  the 
state  in  question,  after  the  paas.ige  of  as 
long  as  six  years,  still  favors  -.he  calling 
of  a  convention.  The  life  of  a  single  Con- 
gress may  t>e  too  short  a  time  limit  to  Im- 
jxjse,  but  anything  over  four  years  seems 
to  me  too  long." 

EXCERPT  PROM  PROPESSOB  PAtTI.  A.  F«ErND"8 
UrTTEB  TO  SENATOR  PUIUP  A.  HABT  (JUNK  3, 
1971) 

"I  am  troubled  by  the  provision  that  an 
application  remains  effective  for  seven  years, 
though  I  recognize  the  force  of  symmetry  In 
making  this  period  parallel  to  tliat  for  ratifi- 
cation. The  two  stages,  however,  are  not  log- 
ically or  practically  equivalent.  A  case  can 
be  made  for  allowing  a  relatively  :ong  period 
for  ratification  after  the  Congress  or  a  con- 
vention has  performed  the  solemn  delibera- 
tive act  of  proposing  an  amendment,  while 
the  call  for  a  convention  should  stress  more 
strongly  the  element  of  a  contemporaneously 
felt  need  I  should  think  that  a  period  of.  say. 
four  years  would  give  adequate  opportunity 
to  the  stale  leglfclalures  to  Join  In  a  request." 

Sct.sc'TXD  Provisions  or  S.  216.  Limitations 
Imposed  bt  Congress  on  thr  Convention 

I  tot  zm. 

Limits  aeverely  the  subject  matters  which 
the    convention    can    cori-slder    (secUoo    2). 

Requires  state  to  "adopt  a  resolution  '  to 
propose  a  convention  (section  2) :  and  limits 
the  content  of  the  resolution  (sertian  1) 

States  that  OoTemor  need  not  sign  the 
resolution,  but  limits  state  legislature  to  fol- 
lowing its  ordinary  rules  of  procedures  (sec- 
tion 3a) . 
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Limits  the  effective  period  of  an  applica- 
tion (section  5a). 

Limits  the  manner  In  which  a  state  may 
rescind  Its  application  (section  5b). 

Limits  election  of  delegates  to  two  at  large 
and  one  each  from  congressional  districts — 
governor  to  fill  vacancy  (section  7a i 

Limits  interference  with  delegates  by  mak- 
ing them  'privileged  from  arrest  '  and  giving 
them  "speech  and  debate  '  rights  as  do  Con- 
gressmen (section  7c >, 

Limits  delegate  action  by  requiring  an 
oath  not  to  vote  "In  favor  of  any  proposed 
amendment  .  .  .  relating  to  any  subject  .  .  . 
not  named  or  described  In   the  resolu- 

tion ...  by  which  the  convention  was 
called  .  .  ."  (section  8a). 

Limits  proposed  amendments  by  giving 
Oongress  90  days  to  disapprove  amendment 
from  convention  because  of  dlfferent-sub- 
Ject-matter  or  faulty  procedures  (section 
llb(l)). 

Limits  ratification  period  to  7  years,  un- 
less otherwise  stated   (section   12c ). 

Power   op   Congress  To  Impose  Reasonable 

Limitations  on  the  Convention 
excerpt  from  commrttee  report   <  pp    2.  7> 

"This  responsibility  dictates  that  legisla- 
tion implementing  the  article  should  not  be 
formulated  with  the  objective  of  making  the 
Convention  route  a  dead  letter  by  placing  in- 
surmountable procedural  f'bstacles  in  its  way. 
Nor  on  the  other  hand  should  Congress,  in 
the  guise  of  Implementing  legislation,  create 
procedures  designed  to  facilitate  the  adoption 
of  any  partlctilar  constttvitlonal  change." 

"It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that 
Congress  unquestionably  has  the  atilhority  to 
legislate  about  the  prrK^ess  of  amendment  by 
convention,  and  to  settle  every  point  not  ac- 
tually settled  by  article  V  of  the  Constitution 
Itself.  This  is  Implicit  In  article  V  " 

"Congress  has  full  authority  to  prescribe 
and  determine  what  a  valid  application  shall 
be  and  is  further  authorized  to  provide  as  it 
Chooses  for  the  selection  of  delegates  and  the 


wholeheartedly  agree  that  the  ground  rules 
for  a  constitutions^  convention  should  be  es- 
tablished before  a  convention  Is  called  to  deal 
with  a  specific  topic,  lest  views  on  the  sub- 
stantive issue  color  decisions  about  fair  pro- 
cedure We  also  agree  with  the  Committee's 
gc«al  of  avoiding  both  these  procedures  which 
make  constitutional  chaiige  too  easy  and 
those  which  stifle  needed  reform.  And  we 
agree  that  the  convention  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  roam  the  Constitution  at  will:  it 
must  Instead  be  limited  to  considering  only 
that  constitutional  Issue  which  led  to  its 
creation. 

There  are  two  specific  provisions  of  this 
bill,  however,  which  hinder  rather  than  fur- 
ther the  Committee's  intentions: 

First,  Section  10,  which  permits  the  con- 
vention to  propKJse  amendments  by  a  bare 
majority  vote  should  be  amended  to  require 
a  two-thirds  majority.  As  presently  written. 
It  undermines  the  traditional  safeguard 
which  has  protected  the  Integrity  of  the  Con- 
stitution since  1789.  That  safeguard,  of 
course.  Is  Article  V's  requirement  that 
amendments  be  proposed  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Congress.  All  Senators  know  very  well 
the  difference  between  persuading  half  and 
persuading  two-thirds  of  our  colleagues  of 
the  wisdom  of  a  course  of  action  Article  V's 
requirement  guarantees  that  a  decisive  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  not  one  but  two 
deliberative  bodies  agree  that  the  amend- 
ment is  the  wisest  means  of  dealing  with  a 
fundamental  national  problem,  and  that 
they  come  to  that  €kgr«iement  before  the 
amendment  Is  submitted  to  the  States.  We 
should  require  that  the  convention  act 
through  the  same  decisive  majority  of  Its 
delegates.  Only  If  such  a  broad  consensus  is 
reached  at  the  time  the  amendment  Is 
drafted- a  time  when  viable  alternative 
amendments  are  still  under  consideration — 
can  we  be  confident  that  there  is  widespread 
agreement  that  the  specific  language  of  Uie 
amendment  proposed  best  fulfills  its  pur- 
pose. By  allowing  a  bare  majority  of  the  con- 
vention  to   propose   an   amendment   the   bill 


procedures  that  will  govern  the  convention's      opens  the  door  to  the  submission  of  a  pro- 

llferatlon    of    amendments    to    the    States. 


operations 

It  would  have  been  perfectly  simple  for  the 
article  to  have  provided  for  delegation  of 
those  arrangementji  to  the  States  When  we 
add  to  this  argument  the  weight  of  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  clause  and  the  authority  of 
Coleman  v  Miller  tor  the  proposition  that  the 
amending  process  is  in  the  congressional 
domain,  the  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  Con- 
gress has  plenary  power  to  provide  for  the 
selection  and  procedures  of  the  convention. 
Nor  Is  Congress  hampered  here  by  the  provi- 
sions of  article  V  relating  to  ratification  The 
States  as  States  must  give  approval  to  pro- 
posed amendments,  because  that  Is  what  arti- 
cle V  says  But  the  article  says  nothing  at  all 
about  how  the  convention  shall  be  chosen  or 
operate:  and.  for  the  reasons  given,  that  omis- 
sion leaves  decision  on  those  matters  in  the 
hands  of  Congress   " 

Testimony  of  Theodore  Sorensen 
[Hearings,   p    36) 

"The  constitutional  authority  of  Congress 
to  establish  rules  and  procedures  regularizing 
the  use  or  application  of  principles  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution  has  been  too  frequently 
exercised  to  be  doubted  U.day  Moreover,  be- 
cau.se  State  legislatures  In  proposing  amend- 
ments via  the  convention  route  are  perform- 
ing a  Federal  function  derived  from  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  they  could  not  l>e  heard 
In  court  to  complain  about  the  imposition  of 
reasonable  standards  and  procedures  by  the 
Federal  Congress,  so  long  as  their  fundamen- 
tal right  to  amend  the  Constitution  Is  not 
thereby  Impaired." 

Separats  Views  or  Messrs    Bath,  Bxtrdick, 
Hart,  Kennedy,  and  TrrNNXY 
We  are  basically  In  accord  with  the  pur- 
pose and  framework  of  this  bill,  and  we  sup- 
ported a  favorable  report  to  the  Senate.  We 


It  Is  true  that  three-quarters  of  the  States 
must  ratify  any  prop<jsed  amendment  But 
during  ratlfl<»tlon  the  States  cannot  make 
any  changes  In  the  proposal.  It  is  presented 
to  them  in  final  form  on  a  take  It  or  leave  It 
basis.  In  each  State,  only  a  majority  of  the 
legislature  need  be  convinced  that  the  par- 
ticular amendment  proposed  is  better  than 
no  amendment  at  all  Ratification  therefore. 
Is  simply  not  a  substitute  for  the  reasoned 
deliberation  and  the  building  of  a  substan- 
tial consen.'^us  which  ought  to  precede  the 
proposal  of  change  In  the  basic  framework 
of  our  political  system  It  Is  for  this  reason, 
we  feel,  that  the  founding  fathers  wisely  re- 
quired in  Article  V  a  two-thirds  vote  by  each 
House  before  the  Congress  could  propose  an 
amendment,  even  though  such  an  amend- 
ment, too.  must  Bub.sequently  be  ratified  by 
three-quarters  of  the  States  Our  own  con- 
stitutional history  demonstrates  this  prin- 
ciple Since  1927,  28  constitutional  amend- 
ments have  been  voted  on  by  one  or  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Of  those  debated,  only 
7  finally  won  support  from  enough  members 
of  Congress  to  be  proposed  by  the  States 
But  of  those  7.  not  one  was  rejected  by  the 
States  In  fact,  since  1789  only  6  proposed 
amendments — two  of  them  part  of  the  orig- 
inal Bill  of  Rights — have  been  rejected  by 
the  States 

For  these  reasons,  proposals  should  be  sent 
to  the  Slates  for  ratification  only  If  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion. 

Se-cond.  We  believe  that  a  State's  call  for 

a  convention  should  not  remain  effective  for  

seven  yean,  as  section  6  of  the  bUl  now  pro-     cl^^^s^'a^'  next   year.    We   have    a 
vldee.  The  caU  for  a  convention,  as  Professor        ^r,.     .  JL  ~.,.o,Ht,»  r>r»,o-i-«cc  f-n  oAnnt 
Paul  A.  Freund  has  said,  should  reflect     a     method  of  persuading  Congress  to  adopt 
contemporaneously    felt    need  "    Of    course, 
enough   time   must   be   provided   to   give   the 


State  Legislatures  an  opportunity  to  consider 
Joining  the  request  However.  In  our  view. 
four  years  would  be  a  sufflclent  length  of 
time  The  vast  majority  of  the  legislatures— 
33  at  latest  count — now  meet  annually  Even 
the  17  legislatures  which  meet  only  in  alter- 
nate years  wcuKi  have  two  sessijns  In  which 
to  act. 

Birch  Bath, 

QI7ENTIN     N       BtJRDICK, 

Philip  A  H.\ht. 
Edward  M.  Kennkdt, 
John  V.  Ttjnnet, 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  I  do  not 
care  to  detail  the  testimony  of  the  var- 
ious witnesses.  Some  of  the  greatest  con- 
stitutional scholars  in  America  testified 
about  this  bill,  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  supported  the  bill  as 
written, 

I  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  I  want 
to  take  this  occasion  to  thank  him,  how- 
ever, for  his  verj-  graciou.':  remarks  con- 
cerning m>'  activities  in  connection  with 
this  bill.  I  oppose  tliis  amendment  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  the  amendment  thwarts  the  pur- 
pose of  tins  alternative  method  of 
amending  the  Constitution  and.  in  my 
honest  judgment,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  and  therefore  is  void. 

Second,  the  amendment  impedes  the 
right  of  the  people,  acting  through  the 
States,  to  procure  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  which  Congress  will  not 
submit.  Third,  the  amendment  is  Incon- 
sistent with  all  the  similar  and  analogous 
practices  in  our  histon-'. 

The  Founding  Fathers  evidently  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Congress  might 
not  submit  amendments  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  and  the  States  desired. 
So,  in  addition  to  providing  that  the 
Constitution  could  be  amended  by  a 
procedure  requiring  two-thirds  vot«  of 
botli  Houses  of  Congress  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  ratifying  they  pro- 
vided an  alternative  method  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution,  with  two  similar 
safeguards  They  pro\1ded  that  two- 
third.<;  of  the  States  could  request  Con- 
gress to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
and  that  when  two-thirds  of  the  States 
required  Congress  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention,  they  made  it  a  mandatory- 
duty  of  Congress  to  call  such  a  conven- 
tion. 

So  they  put  in  one  protection  against 
hasty  action  and  that  was  that  it  took  at 
least  two- thirds  of  the  States  to  cause 
Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. Then  they  put  another  stringent 
safeguard  against  any  hasty  action  by 
pronding  that  it  took  three-quarters  of 
the  States  to  ratify  any  of  the  amend- 
ments submitted  by  the  con.-titutional 
convention  before  it  could  be  a  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

This  procedure  recognizes  the  great 
difference  between  a  Congress  submitting 
amendments  and  a  constitutional  con- 
vention being  called  at  the  instance  of 
the  States  submitting  amendments. 

Congress  is  in  sessiai  virtually  all  the 
time  now,  and  so  It  is  easy  for  Congress. 
If  we  cannot  get  two-thirds  majority  to 
submit  an  amendment,  then  we  can  ask 


amendments   which   are   desirable.   We 
have  no  such  method  in  respect  of  a  ccm- 
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vention  called  at  the  instance  of  the 
States,  because  that  convention  only 
meets  one  time  and  it  goes  out  oi  exist- 
ence forever.  I  do  not  share  the  faith  of 
my  distlngui:3hed  friend  from  Indiana 
that  we  can  attribute  to  the  people  who 
operate  at  the  P'ederal  level  a  superior 
wisdom  and  understanding  of  Govern- 
ment than  we  can  attribute  to  the  people 
who  operate  at  the  local  level.  We  have  a 
Federal  system  of  government,  a  govern- 
ment that  was  intended  to  create  an  in- 
destructible Union  composed  of  inde- 
structible States.  I  think  that  the  people 
at  the  local  level,  who  feel  the  impact  of 
the  National  Government,  are  Just  as 
wise  in  governmental  matters  a-s  any  man 
who  ever  sat  In  the  White  House,  in  the 
Senate,  or  m  the  House  of  Retsresenta- 
tlves. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  wisdcwn  is  con- 
centrated on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
River. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  who 
.sent  me  here  to  represent  them  in  the 
Senate  are  without  sufficient  wisdom  to 
icnow  what  they  desire  and  how  they 
should  go  about  obtaining  it. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  Con- 
gress cannot  add  anything  to  the  Con- 
stitution by  one  of  its  acts,  and  it  cannot 
subtract  anything  from  the  Constitution 
by  c«ie  of  it.s  acts. 

The  amendment  is  an  eflort  to  add 
something  to  the  Constitution.  Despite 
the  opinions  of  some  dlstinguLshed  men 
to  the  contrary.  I  say  that  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  provides  that  amendments 
propwsed  by  a  constitutional  convention 
are  to  be  submitted  by  a  majority  of  the 
delegates. 

Why  do  I  say  that? 

Because  if  there  is  anything  settled  by 
the  laws  of  this  Nation,  it  i.s  that  when 
power  is  delegated  to  a  body,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  members  of  that  body 
who  are  to  exercise  that  power  are  not 
designated,  that  body  acts  through  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  its  members,  as  the  bill 
provides 

This  is  an  effort  to  add  something  to 
the  Constitution  that  is  not  in  the  Con- 
stitution. It  undertakes  to  say  that  In  ad- 
dition to  two-thirds  of  the  States  having 
to  call  on  Congress  to  call  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  as  the  Constitution 
provides,  and  in  addition  to  requiring 
three -fourths  of  the  States  to  ratify  the 
work  of  the  convention,  it  proposes  that 
there  shall  be  another  requirement,  con- 
trarj-  to  what  the  Constitution  impliedb' 
says,  that  is.  that  a  majority  can  act  to 
require  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates to  submit  an  amendment. 

It  takes  two-thirds  of  State  legislatures 
to  ask  for  the  amendments  in  the  first 
place  The  delegates  can  only  consider 
those  amendments  which  are  suggested 
by  tiie  States.  We  do  not  need  this  tlilrd 
hurdle  So  it  adds  something  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  Ls  not  m  it  and  which  is 
contrary  to  what  the  Constitution  says, 
since  tlie  Constitution  is  silent  on  the 
subject  of  what  number  of  delegates  are 
to  exercise  the  power  to  submit  amend- 
ments. That  means  Uiat  a  majority  can 
do  it. 

The  amendment  not  only  adds  some- 
thing to  the  Constitution  but  it  also 
takes  something  out  of  the  Constitution. 


It  subtracts  something  from  it  It 
undertakes  to  say  that  the  people  can- 
not amend  their  own  Constitution.  After 
all,  Hit  Constitution  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Umted  States.  It  does  not  be- 
long to  Congress.  It  does  not  belong  to 
those  who  would  like  to  put  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  peoples  exercising  the 
powers  which  the  Constitution  gave 
them. 

The  pending  amendment  would  thwart 
the  will  of  the  Constitution  It  would 
liandicap  the  peoiile  of  the  States  m  pro- 
curing amendments  by  the  convention 
process. 

If  Congress  can  .say  that  it  takes  two- 
thirds  of  the  delegates  to  submit  an 
amendment,  then  Congress  can  say  it  can 
take  99  percent  and.  therefore,  Congress 
could  nullify  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

That  IS  exactly  what  tills  amendment 
would  do 

In  addition  to  that,  while  it  Is  not 
Strictly  applicable,  in  every  Instance 
where  Congress  has  submitted  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  and  has 
placed  a  time  limit  in  that  constitutional 
amendment  for  its  ratification,  it  has 
adopted  the  period  of  7  years 

Wliy  cut  that  down  to  4  years,  along 
with  the  other  provisions  of  reqmring 
two-thirds? 

I  will  address  myself  more  to  that  sub- 
ject. It  is  contrary  to  the  words  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  un- 
constitutional because  from  the  stand- 
point of  statutory  and  constitutional 
construction.  It  is  the  same  as  if  the 
Pounding  Fathers,  when  they  wrote  arti- 
cle V  of  the  Constitution  authorizing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
convention  process,  tiad  said  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates  shall  submit  the 
amendments,  because,  there  being  no  ex- 
press declaration  requiring  any  different 
numbers,  under  every  decision  of  every 
court  I  have  ever  heard  anything  about, 
it  IS  impliedly  written  into  the  provision 
that  a  majority  vote  shall  be  sufficient. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr  President,  and 
L)ecaase  I  tiiink  the  amendment  would 
add  to  the  Constitution  an  obstacle  which 
IS  not  there,  and  reasonably  not  there, 
and  because  it  subtracts  from  the  Con- 
stitution tlie  power  of  the  States  and 
the  people  to  amend  their  own  Constitu- 
tion by  the  convention  proces-s.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  vote  down  the 
amendment  oflered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles*  .  Who  yields  time' 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  BAYH.  Is  there  any  time  limita- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  tim.e  limitation. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr  President  let  me  deal. 
If  I  may.  with  the  specific  reservations 
expressed  by  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Let  me  put  the  record 
straight.  It  is  not  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  who  tried  to  impair  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  serve  at  State  levels. 
I  was  quoting  a  witness  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senator  from  North 


Carolina  who  suggested  that  inasmuch 
as  Congress  has  to  be  constitutionally 
responsible  and  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  is  subject  to  the  wishes  of  his 
constituency  every  2  or  6  years,  each 
Memlx-r  has  a  continuing  responsibility 
to  his  constituency.  That  is  not  true  as 
far  as  delegates  to  a  national  constitu- 
tional convention  are  concerned.  Once 
those  delegates  are  elected,  they  are 
there.  Tliey  do  not  liave  to  stand  for 
reelection.  They  can  do  whatever  they 
want  to  while  they  are  tliere.  And  they 
are  not  responsive  to  any  constituency, 
as  these  bodies  are. 

Certainly  no  one  wants  to  deprecate  the 
loyalty  of  the  officials  at  the  local  and 
State  levels.  They  are  constitutionally 
responsive  to  the  constituency  that  chose 
them  and  the  constituency  wliich  they 
serve. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
points  out  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution.  None  of  us  can  say 
w^th  all  honesty  tliat  that  is  true  or  that 
it  is  faLse.  However,  I  tliink  it  is  fair  to 
suggest  that  we  are  all  subjected  to  a 
test  of  reasonableness,  that  as  long  as 
what  is  provided  by  Congress  is  a  rea- 
sonable test,  a  reasonable  criteria,  and 
a  reasonable  regulation,  it  will  be  con- 
stitutional. 

To  suggest  that  we  caiuiot  impose  re- 
strictions or  that  these  restrictions  are 
unconstitutional  is  to  say  that  this  entire 
act  Ls  unconstitutional.  Every  word  of 
the  pending  bill,  which  has  been  cham- 
pioned by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, imposes  a  restriction  en  tlie  mem- 
tiers  of  a  National  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. Thus,  if  we  were  to  follow  his 
argument,  which  is  directed  at  my 
amendment,  we  would  have  to  say  that 
the  entire  bill  Is  unconstitutional. 

The  Bar  Association  of  New  York  City 
is  prepared  to  make  tlie  argument  tlial 
we  should  not  have  any  amendment  at  all 
or  any  bill  at  all  However.  I  do  not  fol- 
low that  I  think  that  as  long  as  we  make 
reasonable  restrictions,  such  as  the  rea- 
sonable restrictions  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  in  this  bill,  we 
are  not  going  to  liave  any  problems  with 
constitutionality 

To  suggest  that  the  two-thirds  require- 
ment necessarily  leads  to  a  99-perc-ent 
requirement  is  a  false  argument,  I  tliink. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  Ls  not  sug- 
gesting a  99-percent  vote  for  passage. 
That  would  be  unreasonable,  totally  un- 
reasonable 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  suggest- 
ing that  a  two-thirds  requirement  is  just 
as  reasonable,  given  the  precedent  for 
amending  tiie  Constitution,  as  a  majority 
vote  Since  we  look  at  precedents,  there 
is  the  established  precedent  that  no  con- 
stitutional amendment  should  be  refer- 
red to  the  ratiflcalion  process  unless  it 
receives  a  two-thirds  vote — not  of  just 
one  body,  the  national  constitutional  con- 
vention, but  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  Thus,  the  two- 
thirds  vote  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion proposed  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana Is  really  an  easier  test  than  the  test 
now  required  of  any  constitutional  con- 
vention. 
So  I  want  to  suggest  that  inasmuch 
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as  there  Is  absolutely-  no  language  in  arti- 
cle V  suggestirig  how  Congress  shall  uti- 
lize this  authority  to  fiU  tlie  vacuums  that 
exist  in  the  Coiifititution,  other  Uian  the 
power  to  promulgate  provisions  and  thus, 
by  uiference,  to  promulgate  reason,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  L  not  prepared 
to  hold  to  the  argument  that  the  two- 
thirds  test,  the  same  test  required  of 
every  constitutional  amendment  that 
passes  this  bodi'  and  the  other  body,  is 
an  unreasonable  test.  It  is  a  reasonable 
test,  inasmuch  as  I  Hunk  it  is  our  right 
to  safeguard  tlie  Constitution  from  friv- 
olous change. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  sug- 
gested that  we  are  restrictmg  tlie  rights 
of  tlie  people.  To  paraplirase  tlie  Senator, 
he  said  tliat  we  are  restricting  tlie  rights 
of  tlie  people  contained  in  article  V  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  a  different 
way  than  it  has  ever  been  amended  be- 
fore. Let  me  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  Ls  absolutely  right. 
However,  again,  if  we  are  to  suggest  that 
we  In  the  Senate  do  not  have  the  right 
to  restrict  the  way  in  wliich  people  shall. 
by  a  national  constitutional  convention, 
amend  tlie  Constitution,  tlien  we  had 
better  not  vote  for  the  pending  bill  at 
all.  The  pending  bill  is  filled  with  restric- 
tions. In  fact,  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
bill — wiilch  Is  a  very  important  piece  of 
legislation — Is  to  provide  necessarj* 
restrictions  and  to  place  them  on  a  con- 
stitutional convention  in  the  event  one 
is  called.  For  example,  one  of  the  restric- 
tions we  arc  placing  on  the  people  In  the 
pending  bill  is  that  we  limit  the  period 
during  which  applications  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  can  be  called  to  7  years. 
Why  7  years?  Why  should  it  not  be  10  or 
15  years?  Whj-  should  there  be  any 
limiution?  I  think  there  siiould  be  a  4- 
year  limitation.  However,  certainly  a  7- 
year  limitation  Is  better  than  an  open- 
ended  period.  We  want  any  call  to  t>e  rele- 
vant. We  want  any  call  to  be  made  in 
a  timely  fashion.  So,  we  put  that  restric- 
tion on  a  constitutional  convention. 

We  limit  the  manner  in  which  a  State, 
once  it  has  petitioned  Congress,  may  re- 
scind the  petition.  We  put  that  restriction 
on  the  people. 

We  limit  the  way  in  which  the  people 
can  be  represented  In  the  constitutional 
convention.  We  limit  this  representation 
to  two  at  large  from  each  State  and  one 
from  each  congressional  di.strict.  Why  do 
we  want  to  do  that?  Wlw  do  we  not  per- 
mit twice  that  amoimt  of  representation? 

First,  we  feel  this  is  a  reasonable 
restriction.  However,  let  us  not  delude 
ourselves.  This  is  a  restriction  that  is 
placed  in  the  bO!  championed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

We  provide  certain  prerogatives  for 
delegates  to  serve  and  thus  place  restric- 
tions on  the  way  In  which  the  conference 
shall  be  governed.  We  limit  interference 
with  delegates  by  making  them  privileged 
from  arrest  and  giving  them  speech  and 
debate  rights,  as  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress have.  That  is  a  reasonable  limita- 
tion   However,  it  Is  a  limitation. 

The  delegates  that  go  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention  are  not  to  be  treated  aa 
ordinary  citizens.  They  will  be  given  cer- 
tain privileges  while  serving. 

We  limit  the  subject  matter  which  the 
convention  may  consider. 
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We  do  not  want  a  constitutional  con- 
vention called  and  let  the  delegates  go 
fishing  for  anything  they  might  want 
to  change  or  that  any  one  delegate  might 
feel  is  important.  We  want  that  to  be 
limited. 

Tlie  Senator  from  North  Carolina  by 
his  own  language  places  this  important 
limitation  on  the  activities  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  constitutional  convention. 

The  period  of  ratification  is  limited  to 
7  years.  There  is  nothing  In  the  Con- 
stitution that  says  we  liave  to  have  a 
period  of  7  yeais.  Tliat  Is  a  wise  limita- 
tion. However,  It  nevertheless  is  a  limita- 
tion placed  in  the  bill  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

So  the  entire  bill  Is  an  eflort  to  place 
certain  reasonable  limitations  and  gruide- 
Unes  on  the  way  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion can  function.  That  is  the  whole  pur- 
pose for  this  legislation.  I  suggest  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  compared  with  this  whole  list 
of  Imiitations.  is  a  very  modest  one,  and 
is  a  reasonable  limitation  Inasmuch  as 
this  two-thirds  requirement  is  already- 
required  In  the  amending  process  itself. 

Let  me  suggest  once  again,  as  I  tried 
to  do  in  my  earlier  remarks,  that  we 
should  make  a  distinction  between  a  two- 
thirds  State  legislative  call  and  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  body  which  has  been 
called.  I  know  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  well  enough.  We  have  supported 
constitutional  amendments  and  we  have 
opposed  each  other  in  connection  with 
constitutional  amendments.  I  know  of 
no  more  sincere  Member  of  this  body, 
and  I  know  he  does  not  want  to  subject 
the  Constitution  to  specious  and  frivo- 
lous amendment.  However,  he  suggests  It 
is  an  adequate  safeguard  to  reqtilre  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  legislatures  to  petition 
Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion and  that  that  takes  the  place  of  the 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  convention  itself. 

Tlie  best  way  to  deal  with  that  is  to 
deal  with  speclfi.cs.  I  will  refer  to  two 
specific  examples,  one  example  which  is 
in  the  Constitution  today  and  one  which 
I  hope  will  be  In  the  Constitution. 

There  is  the  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
State  legislatures  or  two-thirds  of  the 
State  legislatures  which  by  majority  vote 
triggers  Congress  and  triggers  the  act  be- 
fore us.  This  Is  a  general  call  and  does 
not  deal  with  specific  means  of  Imple- 
menting a  solution  to  a  problem  recog- 
nized by  the  State  legislature.  It  does 
not  deal  with  specific  drafting  of  lan- 
guage which  then  must  be  implemented 
by  the  courts  of  the  land  once  it  is  rati- 
fied. 

I  w  ish  to  give  an  example  of  the  dilem- 
ma we  would  be  In.  We  have  lust  added 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  giv- 
ing 18-,  19-.  and  20-year-old  citizens  the 
right  to  vote.  This  was  ratified  over- 
whelmingly by  the  SUtes.  Supposedly  it 
would  have  been  the  subject  of  this  type 
of  amendment  process — the  kind  dealt 
with  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina's bill — because  of  the  ground  swell 
of  support  around  the  country.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  can  Imagine  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  gotten  the  neces- 
sary two-thirde  of  the  States  to  have 
called  upon  Congress  to  convene  a  con- 
vention. But  many  of  the  States  which 
subsequently    ratified    the    amendment 


tliat  was  prop>osed  by  Congress  were  in 
favor  of  19-year-olds  voting,  rather  than 
18-year-olds.  Thus,  at  the  tune  of  the 
convention  this  question  wbiUd  be  de- 
bated and  the  original  call  which  wouJd 
have  gone  out  from  the  State  legislatures 
to  Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  con- 
vention to  lower  the  voting  age  would 
have  been  entirely-  within  the  province 
of  the  language  of  this  bill,  specific 
enough  to  meet  tlie  bills  test.  Some 
Slates  nnght  want  the  age  set  at  18. 
some  States  might  want  the  age  set  at  19, 
and  some  States  might  want  the  age  set 
at  20  In  the  debate  of  the  constitutional 
convention  tliey  would  liave  ironed  out 
these  specifics,  and  I  suggest  we  need  to 
require  two-tlurds  of  that  body  to  agree 
to  what  the  specifics  wili  be. 

Not  only  Is  this  to  insure  us  against 
specious  amendments,  but  also,  it  in- 
creases the  chance  that  once  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  proposed  with  a 
two-tliiids  vote,  tliere  is  a  much  better 
chance  to  get  a  three-fourths  vote  for 
ratification. 

Let  me  look  at  the  other  suggestion 
before  us.  The  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina and  I  debated  this  matter  exten- 
sively and  so  far  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  been  successful  by  his  great 
capacity  to  extend  the  debate  process  to 
keep  tills  particular  amendment  from 
commg  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  am 
talking  about  the  direct  popular  vote 
amendment  which  I  and  50  colleagues 
have  sponsored.  Let  me  show  how  this 
distincuon  would  work.  T^ie  members  of 
Slate  legislatures  I  have  talked  to  o\er 
the  past  year  and  popular  opimon  polls 
show  strong  overwhelming  support  for 
electoral  reform  and  the  need  to  do 
something  &t>out  our  outdated,  archaic 
electoral  system.  It  is  as  bad  as  a  keg  of 
dynamite.  I  am  of  the  opinion  we  would 
get  45.  maybe  50  States  petitioning  Con- 
gre.ss  to  call  a  national  constitutional 
convention  to  provide  for  electoral  re- 
form to  abolish  the  electoral  college. 
Some  of  those  States  would  prefer  the 
direct  popular  vote,  others  the  district 
plan,  some  tlie  proportional  plan,  and 
some  the  automatic  plan  of  the  oenator 
from  North  Carolina. 

To  recognize  the  difference  between 
two-Uiirds  of  tlie  Sutes  recognizing  the 
problem  and  petitioning  Congress  to  call 
a  convention  Is  the  same  as  two- thirds  of 
the  Stales  agreelne  to  a  proposal  is  to 
recognize  the  distinction  which  we  must 
make. 

It  Is  important  that  two-thirds  of  tlie 
convention  agree  on  specifics  just  as  two- 
thirds  of  this  body  must  agree  on  specifics 
of  constitutional  amendments.  If  we  are 
going  to  reform  the  electoral  college,  or 
the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  the  Pres- 
ident, let  two-thirds  of  the  body,  the 
Senate,  or  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion, agree  which  plan  Is  to  be  adopted. 

One  other  point  comes  to  mind  when 
we  consider  the  figurer  two-thirds  and 
three-foiuths.  Now,  It  has  been  suggested 
tliat  the  three-fourths  ratification  pro- 
vides adequate  ssifeguards  I  wish  to  re- 
emphaslze  what  I  said  earlier.  Once  the 
constitutional  amendment  has  been 
passed  on  by  this  body — or  a  constitu- 
tional convention  provided  for  In  thla 
bUl — onoc  It  has  paased,  the  Statee  no 
longer  have  the  opportunity  to  say.  "It 
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is  pretty  good  but  I  would  like  to  change 
It  a  little;  It  would  be  better  to  do  this 
or  that."  The  States  must  take  it  or 
leave  it 

Mr  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Do  they  not  have  to  do 
the  same  on  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  submitted  by  Congi-ess? 

Mr  BAYH.  Yes.  the  Senator  is  .sub- 
stantiating my  argument  because  this  is 
the  same  process.  I  suggest  it  should 
meet  tiie  same  test.  When  the  measure 
IS  drafted  and  sent  to  the  States  for  rati- 
fication, it  will  be  ratified  only  if  it  is 
good  enough  find  wLse  enough. 

We  had  a  knock-down,  drag-out  de- 
bate over  the  electoral  reform  issue,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carohna 
whipped  me  because  I  could  not  get  two- 
thirds  of  my  colleagues  to  say  debate 
should  be  cut  off.  If  that  is  a  good  enough 
test  for  constitutional  amendments  that 
pass  Congress  I  say  that  we  should  sub- 
ject any  corxstitutional  amendment  to  the 
same  test. 

I  wish  to  make  one  last  point.  I  do 
not  wish  to  prolong  the  debate  unneces- 
sarily. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
points  out  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  adds  something 
that  is  not  in  the  Constitution.  Again,  I 
would  say  he  is  absolutely  right,  but  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  refer  to  8.  215. 
This  is  an  entire  piece  of  legislation  that 
is  not  in  the  Constitution.  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  language 
to  Implement  a  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

If  we  were  not  willing  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  and  pa.ss  this  bill,  and 
pass,  therefore,  something  that  is  not 
in  the  Constitution,  there  would  be  no 
purpose  in  our  being  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Con- 
gress now  has  the  power  to  require,  of 
Itself,  a  two-thirds  vote  for  limiting  de- 
bate I  know  my  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina will  say.  "Oh.  but  that  deals  with 
a  specific  provision  in  the  Constitution, 
in  which  Congress  is  given  the  power  to 
establish  its  own  rules."  Right.  But  un- 
less we  are  willing  to  agree  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power,  under  article  V,  to 
establish  similar  rules  for  constitutional 
conventions,  we  had  better  not  be  in- 
volved with  this  bill  because  this  whole 
bill  Is  designed  to  provide  rules  of  guid- 
ance for  constitutional  conventions,  and 
if  we  do  not  have  the  right  to  establish 
those  rtiles — reasonable  rules — then  we 
should  not  be  here  If  that  were  true,  we 
should  vote  against  this  bill. 

I  think  we  do  have  the  right  to  estab- 
lish reasonable  rules.  I  think  there  Is 
overwhelming  precedent  for  it.  The  prec- 
edent is  so  strong  that  I  can  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction  *hat  never  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic  has  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  been  referred  to  the 
States  for  ratification  without  the  con- 
currence of  two- thirds  of  the  Members, 
not  of  one  body,  but  of  two  bodies,  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  That  two- thirds 
vote  shows  the  broad  consensiLs  and  sup- 
port of  the  body  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  drafting  and  promulgat- 
ing the  legislation  to  be  ratified. 
I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  safeguard 


we  ought  to  write  Into  a  constitutional 
convention.  However,  let  me  say  that, 
with  reference  to  the  direct  election  pro- 
posal, it  would  be  much  ea.sier  to  get 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  That  would  send  it 
to  the  States,  and  once  it  was  sent  to  tlie 
States,  it  would  be  impossible  to  head  off. 
But  I  still  believe  this  is  a  necessary  re- 
qulrtment.  even  though  it  would  make 
my  own  amendment  more  difficult  to  get 
ttirough. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  my  fnend  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  He  does  not  di- 
rectly say  that  this  bill  puts  some  limita- 
tion on  the  unbridled  will  of  the  people. 
but  the  distinction  between  any  limita- 
tion contained  in  this  bill  and  the  limita- 
tion of  this  propKJsed  amendment  Is  as 
wide  as  the  gulf  that  exists  between 
Lazarus  in  Abrahams  bosom  and  Dives 
in  hell. 

Every  limitation  placed  in  this  bill  Is 
a  limitation  which  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  article  V.  and  which  Is  designed  to 
make  article  V  v,ork  just  as  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  Intended  it  to  work  On  the 
contrary,  this  amendment  is  wholly  in- 
consistent with  this  alt.ernative  method 
of  amending  the  Constitution. 

Why  was  this  alternative  method 
adopted  and  incorporated  in  the  Consti- 
tution? It  was  because  the  Founding 
Fathers  thought  that  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  might 
not  submit  amendment-s  that  tlie  peo- 
ple ol"  the  States  desired  It  was  to  get 
around  the  possibility  that  the  desires  of 
the  States  might  be  thwarted  by  the 
Congress. 

What  does  the  Constitution  say  on  this 
poinf  It  says  that  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  can  propose 
amendments,  but  it  says  that  a  conven- 
tion called  by  application  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  two- thirds  of  tlie  Slates  can 
propose  amendments  without  any  limita- 
tion whatever  on  the  votes  of  the  dele- 
gates submitting  them.  That  means,  ac- 
cording to  every  statutory  interpretation, 
a  majority  of  tlie  delegates  can  submit 
amendments. 

There  is  no  danger  in  that.  The  States 
have  stated  what  kind  of  amendments 
they  want.  They  have  sent  their  delegates 
there  to  propose  those  amendments  be- 
cause Congress  will  not  propose  them. 
This  proposal  clearly  contemplates  that 
a  majority,  still  three-foiu-ths  of  the 
States,  must  ratify. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  this  amend- 
ment adds  to  the  Constitution  something 
that  is  not  in  it.  Therefore,  it  Id  quite 
different  from  every  limitation  prescribed 
by  this  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
po.se  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  for  reason- 
able limitations  or.  conventions  that 
might  be  called  pursuant  to  Article  V  of 
the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  that  noble  document.  The 
question  does  arise  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  amendment,  number  450.  is  a  rea- 
sonable amendment  or  whether  it  Is.  sis 
some  of  us  contend,  an  unduly  restric- 
tive, obstructive,  and  negative  require- 
ment which  would  frustrate  and  make 


impossible  the  use  of  the  alternative 
method  of  amending  the  Constitution 
specified  in  article  V  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. It  seems  to  me.  that  we  must  address 
ourselves  to.  It  will  be  mv  effort  to  do 
that. 

The  proponent  of  the  amendment  as- 
serted that  it  is  incredible  that  the  Con- 
stitution requires  a  two-thirds  congres- 
sional vote  to  approve  an  amendment's 
text,  while  the  bill  before  us  requires  only 
a  simple  majority  vote  of  the  convention 
to  do  so.  There  are  many  reasons  why  It 
is  not  incredible  at  all  that.  These  re- 
quirements be  so. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  Constitution, 
when  an  extraordinary  ma.iority  is  to  be 
required,  that  rule  is  specifically  set  forth 
in  the  document  Wlien  two-thirds  of  the 
States  must  issue  a  call,  that  rule  is 
stated.  When  two-thirds  of  Congress 
must  vote  affirmatively,  that  rule  is 
stated. 

When  three-fourths  of  the  States  are 
called  upon  to  ratify  an  amendment,  that 
rule  is  clearly  stated.  Whenever  an 
extraordinary  majority  Ls  crlled  for,  the 
Constitution  does  so  provide. 

When  the  Constitution  does  not  pro- 
vide for  an  extraordinary  majority,  as 
in  this  instance  a  simple  majority  is  the 
rule  winch  must  prevail.  Th.it  is  the  prop- 
osition this  bin.  in  its  reported  form  is 
designed  to  implement. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is 
very  accurate  when  he  states  that  amend- 
ment by  convention  is  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution,  but  that  document  nowhere 
provides  that  it  shall  be  by  an  extraor- 
dinary majority  of  that  body  before 
any  proposals  could  be  submitted  to  the 
States  for  their  ratification.  We  should 
not  put  something  in  the  Constitution 
which  is  not  there  now.  This  bill  Is  con- 
ceived as  a  neutral  instrument  to  make 
effective  the  guaranties  of  article  V.  We 
should  be  most  careful  not  to  do  anything 
to  destroy  that  neutrality. 

It  is  asserted,  further.  Mr.  President, 
that  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  con- 
vention is  requested  as  an  effort  to  make 
that  requirement  comparable  to  the  two- 
thirds  vote  required  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate.  Never,  it  is  asserted,  have 
the  States  been  called  upon  to  vote  in 
their  legislatures  for  ratification  of  an 
amendment  which  did  not  have  a  two- 
thirds  vote  In  each  house  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  submit  that  there  two  situations  are 
not  comparable  The  two-Uurds  vote  in 
Congress  is  instead  comparable  to  the 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  States  required 
for  calling  a  constitutional  convention. 
To  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  States 
and  then  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  con- 
vention is  to  make  tliis  method  of 
amendment  much  more  difficult  than  the 
congressional  course.  I  do  not  believe  the 
framers  intended  this  imbalance. 

In  the  case  of  a  convention,  it  would 
labor  under  a  mandate.  Mr.  President — 
a  mandate  issued  by  at  least  two  thirds 
of  the  States,  to  attempt  to  devise  an  ac- 
ceptable amendment  on  a  particular  sub- 
ject. Already  those  legislatures  have  said 
that  revenue  sharing,  or  whatever,  is  a 
subject  that  they  want  considered.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debates  In  the  leg- 
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islatures  and  in  the  press  and  m  the  lit- 
erature on  the  subject,  there  will  be 
ample  discussion  of  the  extent,  the  gen- 
eral direction,  and  the  thrust  of  that 
request.  But  the  main  theme  is  this:  "We 
want  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
posed that  will  accomplish  this  general 
purpose."  .,,    ^, 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA   I  yield 

Mr  BAYH  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 
the  Senators  thought,  but  he  suggests 
that  they  will  be  laboring  "under  a  man- 
date ••  Is  the  Senator  suggesting  tliat  tiie 
provisions  of  this  bill,  which  I  heartily 
support  with  one  or  two  reservations, 
have  any  way  of  guaranteemg  that  that 
constitutional  convention  comes  up  with 

a  plan?  ... 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  No  No.  that  is  not  wlial 
I  intended  The  con.stitutional  conven- 
tion would  be  called  under  a  mandate 
of  two-thirds  of  the  States  to  consider 
and  to  act  utx>n  a  subject  matter  that  la 
of  concern  to  those  States.  There  is  no 
guarantee  of  favorable  action  But  it 
certainlv  would  be  axiomatic  thiit  ttie 
legislatures  would  not  pass  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  convention  on  revenue  shar- 
ing or  anything  else  simply  for  the  m- 
tellectual.  mental,  or  votmg  exercise. 
They  would  call  a  convention  with  Uie 
expectation  that  somethmg  be  done. 

Mr.    BAYH.    Will    the    Senator    yield 

further? 

Mr  HRUSKA  And  ti>e  thrust  of  tliat 
would  be  indicated  by  the  debates  and 
discu.ssions  held  in  each  of  the  Slate 
legislatures  at  the  lime  the  call  was 
considered. 

Mr  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Was  the  Senator  present  and  did  he  fol- 
low my  discussion  of  the  electoral  re- 
form is.sue'.' 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Oh.  yes.  indeed.  I  lis- 
tened carefully  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  We  worked  on 
this  bill  in  committee  together. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit.  I  would 
prefer,  for  the  tmie  being,  tliat  I  be  al- 
lowed to  state  my  case  in  full.  Then  I 
would  invite  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
to  ask  questions  and  I  will  attempt  to 
respond,  but  I  would  hke  to  develop  ray 
case  first.  Just  as  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana had  an  opixirtunity  to  develop 
his. 

Mr.  BAYH  TJie  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  always  glad  to  yield  at  any  time  for  any 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  When  two-thirds  of  the 
States  want  a  subject  dealt  with  in  con- 
vention, unreasonable  obsti-uctions  to 
the  effective  work  of  that  body  should 
not  be  permitted. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  to  permit 
majority  vote  Is  unreasonable,  in  that  it 
places  within  the  reach  of  a  relatively 
small  group  of  States — the  11  largest,  I 
believe — the  potential  to  absolutely  bar 
and  veto  a  proposition  favored  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  States. 

It  is  suggested  in  the  memorandum  dis- 
tributed by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  the  two-thirds  requirement  would 
reduce  the  danger  that  a  group  of  Uke- 
minded  delegates  from  a  few  large  States 
could  control  the  conrentlon.  Based  on 
the   1970  census  figures,   the  driegates 


from  the  11  largest  States  would  consti- 
tute more  than  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates, and  thus  could  propose  whatever 
amendments  they  thought  proper. 

Ttiat  is  true.  Eleven  States.  But  let  us 
reverse  that  situation.  Mr.  President. 
How  many  States  working  together 
would  It  take  to  veto  any  proposal  fa- 
vored by  more  than  a  ma.iority  of  the 
delegates,  if  a  two-lhirds  vote  were  re- 
quired.^ II  would  not  require  11  It  »ould 
require  oiil..-  six.  The  six  largest  States 
using  1970  hgur.-*  would  have  more  than 
one- third  ol  the  delegates.  These  six 
States,  by  banding  together,  like  Uie  11 
m  the  converse  instance,  could  virtually 
control  the  convention:  either  that  iJiere 
be  no  proi}osed  constitutional  aniend- 
li.ent  or  that  it  must  be  upon  their  terms. 
I  submit  iha'  when  two-thirds  of  ll^e 
Slates  ask  that  action  be  taken  on  some 
:  Liieral  sub.iect.  we  should  not  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  so  small  a  number  of  States 
a.-,  .SIX  to  veto,  frustrate,  and  obstruct 
that  process.  It  is  not  a  reasonable  re- 
quirement. 

The  further  a.ssertion  is  made,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
convention  is  in  the  interest  of  a  truly 
dehberatlve  body  That  is  the  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Sheldon  Elsen.  who  has 
been  quoted  m  this  debate. 

A  conveiiuon  should  have  dehberatlve 
scope.  Mr.  President,  but  it  should  also 
have  a  chance  to  produce  a  possible 
amendment.  The  effect  of  requiring  a 
iwo-thirds  vote  might  well  be  to  nullify 
the  po.ssibility  of  any  action  by  the  con- 
vention. It  might  well  l)e  to  void  the 
second  clause  of  article  V  which  I  feel 
confident  the  framers  put  into  the  Con- 
stitution so  that  It  could  be  utilized. 

If  a  convention  is  called  it  will  be  be- 
ruiuse  two-thirds  of  the  States  want  ac- 
tion. They  will  have  said  so.  Two-thirds 
of  the  States  will  have  said  they  want 
action  on  a  given,  specified  subject.  They 
do  not  want  a  situation  created  which 
would  virtually  assure  undue  and  dis- 
proportionate veto  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  number  of  SUtes.  as  few  as  six 
in  number.  The  voice  of  the  people  could 
no,,  be  heard  under  such  a  .system. 

So  I  say  the  two-thirds  requirement  is 
not  reasonable.  It  is  obstructive.  It  would 
defeat  the  very  purposes  for  which  Ar- 
ticle V  was  written  and  for  which  a  con- 
stitutional convention  is  called.  It  is  not 
desirable  imder  the  circumstances.  It  is 
an  unreasonable  limitation. 

Now,  it  is  suggested.  Mr.  President, 
that  convention  delegates  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  their  actions,  in  the  sense 
that  they  do  not  have  to  run  for  reelec- 
tion, and  therefore  they  can  do  what 
they  want  at  a  convention,  and  when 
they  vote  their  51  percent  in  favor  of  a 
proposition,  they  can  go  back  home  and 
be  answerable  to  no  one  because  they 
have  no  election  for  office  to  look  for- 
ward to,  the  convention  is  disbanded, 
and  they  are  on  their  own. 

Mr.  President,  those  delegates  do  not 
spring  from  nowhere,  unheralded  and 
unknown.  Their  names  have  been  put  Mi 
a  ballot.  Undoubtedly  they  have  oppo- 
nents. Selections  are  made  on  t2ie  basis 
of  acquaintance  with  the  candidate,  and 
the  faith  and  confidence  the  electorate 
has  in  his  views  and  his  alrilities. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield,  briefly. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Could  not  exactly  the 
same  argument  have  been  made  against 
George  Washington.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, James  Wilson,  and  tlie  other  men 
who  met  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  It  could  have;  yes, 
indeed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  if  tliat  kind  of  argu- 
ment had  been  valid  then,  we  would  not 
have  had  any  Constitution  at  all,  would 

we? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Very  likely  not.  The 
■same  could  be  said  of  a  convention  of 
any  Stale  for  Uie  revision  of  its  own 
constitution. 

But  those  people,  when  they  get 
tiirough  with  the  convention,  have  to  go 
back  to  their  homes.  They  have  to  face 
their  neighbors.  They  have  to  face  their 
a.ssociates.  and  those  political  figui-es 
with  whom  Uiey  had  contact  during  the 
process  of  the  elections  and  during  the 
process  of  their  lifetimes  while  tliey  rose 
to  the  point  where  their  names  were  pre- 
ferred over  oUiers  on  the  ballot.  It  is  a 
responsibility,  a  moral  respcaisibllity,  and 
a  matter  of  good  faith  on  their  part,  and 
in  large  measure  it  applies  to  sessions  of 
Congress  as  well  as  to  constitutional  con- 
ventions, or  COTiventions  called  for  any 
other  purpose 

And  there  is  another  safeguard.  Mr. 
President.  Three-fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures  have  to  say,  "Yes.  what  the 
convention  did  is  all  right  We  approve 
of  iUs  actions  "  Of  course,  there  will  be 
differences  of  opinion  on  that  subject 
There  must  be  We  have  witnessed  sev- 
eral constitutional  amendments  in  the 
last  10  or  12  years,  and  tliere  are  always 
differences  on  the  merits.  And  three- 
fourths  of  Uie  States  will  always  have 
the  final  say. 

But  the  thrust  of  article  V  is  that  when 
two-thirds  of  tlie  States  say,  "We  want 
proposition  A  explored,  we  beheve  there 
IS  a  need  for  reUef  in  this  direction;  we 
would  like  to  have  something  done."  they 
have  a  right  to  have  those  views  consid- 
ered by  a  constitutional  convenuon 
Then  if  a  majority  of  the  oonveition. 
which  is  called  at  the  instance  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  States,  say,  "Here  is  the 
prcwxKal;  accept  it  or  reject  it,"  the 
moment  comes,  regardless  of  the  origin 
of  an  amendment,  for  three-fourths  of 
the  Stat«  to  approve.  It  would  not  take 
too  many  in  disagreement  to  reject  the 
amendment,  13.  as  a  matter  of  fact  It 
takes  only  13  legislative  bodies  to  reject 
it  if  It  Is  that  far  removed  from  what 
they  had  in  contemplation  when  they 
passed  the  resolution  calling  for  a  con- 
stitutional oonventlon. 

But  as  between  a  procedure  which 
virtually  forecloses  the  exwclse  of  this 
method  of  amending  the  Constitution— 
which  places  In  the  hands  of  a  small 
number  of  States  nrtually  autocratic 
power  to  nullify  the  work  of  the  con- 
vention— exerted  In  that  convention— 
and  a  slmprie  majority  vote,  eiurounded 
by  these  other  safeguards,  it  sewns  to  me 
that  the  choice  should  be  clear  and  that 
this  amaidmoit  should  be  rejected. 
If  the  Senator  has  any  questions,  I 
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would  be  happy  t»  entertain  them  at  this 
tune. 

Mr  BAYH.  T  have  no  questlonB  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  observation. 

Mr.  HRDSKA    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  apologizes  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  did  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt his  thoughts. 

I  think  this  issue  has  been  pretty  well 
argued.  I  believe  that  at  this  point  we 
have   some   irreconcilable   differences. 

I  must  say  that  it  Ls  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  the  rationale  behind  soitit  of 
the  argumentfi — although  I  know  the 
arguments  are  put  fortli  very  persuasive- 
ly by  my  two  colleagues,  who  certainly 
are  very  sincere  and  very  learned.  But 
I  find  great  difficulty  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  would  not  even  have  chosen 
George  Wa.shington  as  a  delegate.  The 
original  constitutional  convention,  of 
course,  unanimously  agreed  on  mettiods 
of  chooeing  Its  delegates. 

Mr,  E31VIN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr,  ERVIN  Does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  think  that  the  people  of  a  State 
will  elect  people  to  go  to  a  constitutional 
convention  in  whom  they  have  no 
confidence? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  not  at  all. 

Mr.  ERVIN  They  had  confidence  in 
OeorRe  WashinRton  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  that  the  people  of  the  States 
will  have  the  .same  confidence  in  the  men 
they  elect  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion? 

Mr   BAYH.  Of  course. 

When  I  quoted  Theodoro  Sorenson 
relative  to  local  versus  Federal  officials, 
I  do  not  think  one  can  make  a  distinction 
between  the  dedication  and  expertise  of 
those  who  serve  at  any  level  I  think  we 
have  some  good  and  some  bad  at  ail 
levels. 

What  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
Is  suggesting  is  that  we  ought  to  repose 
a  gieater  degree  of  trust  in  those  officials 
who  go  to  serve  in  a  national  constitu- 
tional convention  than  we  now  repose  in 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  I  am  not  prepared 
to  make  that  concession.  I  tliink  we  all 
.should  be  subjected  to  the  same  test.  To 
be  sure,  when  two-thirds  of  the  States 
make  the  recommendation  that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  they  want  some- 
thing done.  But  they  do  not  want  just 
anything  done.  I  suggest  that  we  should 
require  them  to  meet  the  same  standard 
as  is  now  met  by  Congress. 

I  migiit  make  one  observation.  I  have 
here  a  staff  memorandum  that  shows 
that  if  we  go  ahead  with  tlie  wording  of 
the  language  that  is  argued  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  and  permit  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  be  sent  to 
the  States  by  majority  vote,  that  means 
that  the  11  largest  Stales  can,  in  ef- 
fect, .send  to  tlie  Slates  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

To  suggest  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  completely  fore- 
closes action  is  not  right.  I  do  not  want 
to  foreclose  action.  But  tiie  Senator  from 
Indiana  wants  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. This  is  not  Just  any  old  piece 
of  legislation.  He  feels  strongly  that  If 


we  are  talking  about  a  constitutional 
amendment — whether  it  is  proposed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Sen- 
ate or  by  a  constitutional  convention — 
he  wants  that  amendment  screened  by 
and  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  the  men 
and  women  charged  with  tlie  responsi- 
bility of  sending  it  to  tiie  States  for 
ratification. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  the  danger 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  points 
out  of  a  few  States  obtaining  a  majority 
on  a  constitutional  amendment  is  some- 
thing of  a  constitutional  ghost;  because 
if  they  get  up  something  the  i)eople  do 
not  want,  it  just  takes  13  States  to  veto 
their  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nountv  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr  Byrd  ' .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  E,^STi.AND> .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel >.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey  I.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  <Mr.  Moss  i ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr  Pell'.  the  Senator 
from  Coruiecticut  (Mr,  RiBicom.  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( Mr.  Harris* 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fiu-ther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey  I    would  vote    ■yea." 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  thai  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis >, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr  Ma- 
THiAS  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  >  Mr. 
Tower  >   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr  Miller) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood  '  are  absent  because  of  death  In 
their  respective  families. 

The  Senator  from  Soutl  E>akota  (Mr. 
MuNDT '  is  absent  because  of  lllnes*. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon  I  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CoopBH)  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial Dusiness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  Mr.  Curtis  t  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "nay.'" 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  39.  as  follows: 

[No.  asi  Leg.] 
YEAS — 46 


AlltPIl 

Hartke 

Nelson 

B»yh 

Huxhefi 

Pastore 

Betitsen 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Bible 

Jackson 

Percy 

Brooke 

JuTlts 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Cannon 

MaKniiwm 

Sax  be 

Caae 

Manafleld 

Bchwpiker 

Church 

McOe* 

Stafford 

CotUin 

MrOovem 

Stevens 

Oralis  ton 

Mclntvre 

Stevenson 

EaKleton 

MetCAlf 

Symington 

Fulbrlght 

Mondale 

Taft 

Clrlffln 

Moiittiva 

Tunney 

Hart 

Miiskle 

NATS— 39 

Wtlllems 

Allpn 

Broc* 

Ellender 

Aliott 

Buckley 

Ervtn 

Anderson 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Pauntn 

Baker 

Chiles 

Pon« 

Be&ll 

Cook 

Oambretl 

Bennett 

Dole 

Oolct  water 

BogB» 

Domini  ck 

Oumey 

Hansen 
Hatfield 
HoUlnKS 
Hrxiaka 
Jordan    N  C 
Jordan    Idaho 


Bellmon 
Byrd.  Va. 
Coop«'r 
Curtis 
Eastland 
O  ravel 
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Long  Spong 

McClellan  stennls 

Roth  TalmadKe 

Scott  Thiirmond 

Smith  Welcker 

Sparkman  Young 

NOT  VOTING— 16 


Hams 

Humphrey 

MathlHS 

Miller 
Muss 

M\indt 


Pack  wood 
Pell 

Riblcoff 
Tower 


So  Mr.  Bayh's  amendment  No.  450,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr  President.  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  to  lay  that  nration  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
asrreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES  Mr  President,  my  vote 
against  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  Mr  Bayh.  which 
would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  tlie 
convention  m  order  to  propose  amend- 
ments was  based  on  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

Prom  the  original  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1787  where  a  simple  majority 
vote  was  all  that  was  needed  in  order  to 
proixjse  l.ssues  In  framing  our  Constitu- 
tion, to  the  present  day  it  has  been  clear- 
ly evident  m  our  Nation's  history,  there 
Is  a  well  establislied  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure luid  principle  of  law  that  a  major- 
ity vote  shall  be  used  unless  a  document 
such  as  our  Constitution  provides  other- 
wise. 

Another  example  is  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  brings  Impeachment 
proceedings  against  an  Individual  by  a 
majority  vote.  However,  the  Senate,  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution,  must  deter- 
mine the  guilt  or  innocence  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

In  addition,  when  we  look  at  the  fact 
that  two-thirds  of  the  States  must  first 
proiX).se  the  calling  of  a  Convention  and 
three -fourtlis  of  the  States  must  ratify 
an  amendment  before  it  car.  be  adopted, 
add  to  the  safeguards  conUlned  In  S  215 
which  say  that  a  convention  may  vote 
only  on  the  subject  or  subjects  called  for 
in  the  State  conventions 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  basic  deviation 
from  our  history,  tradition,  or  laws 
should  not  be  permitted  In  matters  as 
Important  as  this  If  our  forefathers  were 
allowed  to  write  our  Constitution  by  ma- 
jority votes,  so  should  subsequent  con- 
ventions. If  called,  be  allowed  to  propose 
amendments  by  a  majority  vote. 


PROGRAM 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Beall)  .  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is    recognized, 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  the  ques- 
tion I  am  about  to  ask  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  all  Senators,  because  it 
refers  to  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  he  would  advise  us  of 
what  decisions  he  has  made  with  regard 
to  fuither  business  this  week  and,  if  he 
is  In  a  position  to  do  so,  with  regard 
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tn  the  further  business  from  now  untU  leave  the  phase  H  proposals,  the  voter 
adioumment  and.  perhaps  he  might  registration  and  narcotics  measures,  ajid 
even  Sve  me  some  Indication  as  to  an  the  two  Supreme  Court  nommees  for 
Adjournment  One  of  our  distin^shed  consld_era^ion^  1'}^^ .^..^^f^^Z  ^.l!^ 
predecessors,  a  distinguished  senator  by 
the  name  of  Cicero,  said  that  the  best 
guessers  are  the  best  prophets  So,  I  call 


Mr.   BAYH.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  more  than  a  passing 
package  along  with  all  items  falling  into     interest  in  this  matter,  as  the  Senator 
the  "if  possible"  category,  such  as  the     from  Montana  knows. 


on  the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
a  prophetic  statement 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raLsed  by  the 
distinguished    minority    leader,    may    1 


Okinawa  Treaty,  which  the  joint  leader- 
ship intends  to  do  its  utmost  to  bring  up 
and  pass  before  the  first  session  ends, 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  and 
the  equal  rights  amendment. 

I  think  I  should  hesitate  and  make  a 


sav  first   that  this  matter  was  discussed      few   comments   about  that   matter    If 


at  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  policy 
committee,  just  concluded.  I  was  in- 
structed by  that  committee  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  the  distingui.shed  mi- 
nority leader  as  scx)n  as  possible 
While  I  should  have  done  this  In  pri 


may  address  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  tliink  it 
is  all  right  to  say  that  I  am  in  receipt  of 
a  communication  from  the  Senator  from 
North  Carohna  asking  that  this  matter 
not  be  taken  up  surreptitiously  or  too 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Unfortunately.  I  was  just 
off  tlie  flcxir  when  this  matter  arose.  I 
am  interested  in  finding  out  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  when  he  thinks  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  debate  tliis  pro- 
posal. 

This  matter  has  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Congress  in  one  form  or 
another  for  48  years.  The  present 
amendment  has  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended debate  and  the  \ictlm  of  tactics 


vate    I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished     expeditiously,   but   that  opportunity   be  designed  to  kiU  it  In  CMnmittee.  For  that 

given  for  hearings  to  be  held  in  the  Com-  j^^son  I  am  particularlv  eager  to  ensure 

mittee  on  the  Judlciar>';  and  if  I  get  the  ^^j^^  promptest  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
Senator's  Inference  correctly,  it  would  be  ^^    ^.^^^j^  ^^^  regard  of  course,  for  the 


Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  allowed 
me  to  state  in  public  what  I  would  have 
discussed  with  him  in  private 

Mr  SCOTT  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  knows  that  we  have  no 
secrets  in  any  event. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

First,  the  Senate  will  adjourn  on 
Thursday  night.  October  21.  as  was 
agreed  to  some  months  ago.  It  was  a 
mistake  on  my  part  to  schedule  a  4-day 
layover,  not  anticipating  that  we  would 
still  be  in  session  at  this  time  The  Sen- 
ate will  adjourn  its  business  on  Thurs- 
day next  and  will  convene  on  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday.  October  26. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  At  noon' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Perhaps  a  little 
earlier. 

Beginning  next  week,  the  Senator  may 
anticipate  Saturday  sessions  and/or 
long  evening  sessions 

The  purpose  will  be  to  expedite  as 
much  of  the  business  of  the  first  session 
as  possible  because  it  is  our  desire,  the 
Senate  willing,  that  we  strive  to  end 
this  session  between  the  15th  of  next 
month  and  the  1st  of  December  at  the 
latest. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
Rules  Committee  has  already  laid  down 
the  dictum  that  no  new  matter  would 
be  considered  by  that  group  after  the 
l.st  of  October  excepting  appropriations 
Items,  procedural  matters  and  those  of 
an  extraordinary  nature,  as.  for  exam- 
ple, the  President's  proposal  which  will 
come  down  today  or  tomorrow  having 
to  do  with  phase  11  of  the  economic 
program. 

In  the  next  10  days  or  2  weeks  and 
approximately  in  this  order,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  Senate  consider  the  for- 


possible   that   something   would   be   re 
ported  from  that  committee  around  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Mr,  ERVIN  I  do  not  believe  I  would 
be  that  optimistic,  I  believe  if  it  goes 
over,  it  will  be  reported  by  the  1st  of 
February  I  do  not  believe,  with  the  other 
press  of  business,  we  could  possibly  do  it 
sooner, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Could  the  Senator. 
in  order  to  make  it  easier  for  me.  make 
it  as  definite  as  possible  that  it  will  be 
reported  the  1st  of  February  so  I  can- 
so  to  speak — get  some  of  the  ladies  off 
my  neck? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  If  the  Senator  will  tell  me 
when  we  will  recess  m  Novemt)er  I  can 
assure  him  that  If  we  come  back  by  the 
middle  of  January  it  could  be  repoiled 
then  What  is  needed  is  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  pass  on 
amendments  in  committee.  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  postpone  it  but  I  want  everyone 
to  understand  the  measure  that  is  going 
to  be  proposed  and  several  fundamental 
amendments  I  am  going  to  offer. 

I  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  bur- 
den because,  while  I  have  some  support 
among  voters,  it  seems  I  am  the  only  one 
willing  to  say  that  I  think  the  equal 
rights  amendment  is  an  "unequal 
wrongs  amendment." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
not  agreeing  with  what  the  Senator  said 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  I  do 
want  to  say  I  am  delighted  to  have  his 
assurance  that  this  measure  will  be  re- 
ported around  the  1st  of  February  at  the 
latest. 

I  want  to  state  again  for  the  record 
in  response  to  these  ladies  who  have  been 
writing  in  to  me  and  asking  why  I  have 


elgn  aid  authorization,  which  should  be     not  called  up  this  bill,  that  if  this  bill 


reported  tomorrow  or  Thursday;  con- 
simier  legislation,  including  the  war- 
ranty-guaranty measure,  the  fish  m- 
spection  proposal,  the  product  safety 
proposal,  and  the  auto  inspection  cost 
saving  measure,  the  water  quality  ex- 
tension and  the  equal  employment  op- 
portunity amendments. 

Hopefully,  all  of  these  matters  could 
be  reached  prior  to  our  consideration  of 
the  economic  tax  package. 

Commencing  with  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 1.  work  could  be  started  on  these 
economic    tax    proposals.    That    would 


were  called  up  now,  it  would  be  subject 
to  interminable  debate,  no  other  busi- 
ness would  be  considered,  and  this  debate 
could  go  cwi  to  the  end  of  this  session 
blocking  every  major  item  that  remains, 
including  the  appropriation's  bills  and 
the  President's  economy  proposals. 

We  have  this  assurance;  all  of  us  are 
better  off  in  this  respect.  "ITie  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  which  I  support 
without  change,  will  be  brought  up  at 
that  time,  and  the  Senate  then  will  be 
allowed  to  work  its  wiU.  I  think  this  is  a 
good  solution  to  a  vexing  question. 


Senate's  other  responsibiUties. 

In  fact,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments 
which  has  been  considering  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  I  hope  we  can  act 
before  February  1.  I  have  talked  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  After  an 
extended  period  earlier  this  year  when 
parliamenUry  procedure  prevented  a 
vote  on  Senate  Journal  Resolution  8  In 
subcommittee.  Senator  Ervin  has  agreed 
to  perm.it  the  subcommittee  to  act  on  the 
bill;  such  subcommittee  and  full  commit- 
tee action  should  not  take  3  months. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
being  helpful  in  trj-ing  to  explain  the 
situation  as  it  Is.  It  Is  an  Impossibility — 
as  the  Senator  knows  and  as  the  Senate 
knows — to  take  up  this  matter  in  this  ses- 
sion. No  one  would  want  to  do  it  more 
than  I  but  we  have  to  face  realities.  I 
do  not  want  to  t)e  faced  with  the  claim 
that  I  did  not  bring  the  bill  before  the 
Senate.  I  have  the  assurance  now  that  it 
will  be  reported  around  February  1  and 
the  Senate  will  have  a  chance  to  work  Its 
will  at  that  time,  which  it  would  not  at 
this  moment, 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  want  the  Record  to  show- 
clearly  that  I  am  not  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  accusing  the  Senator  of 
delaying  in  this  matter.  I  have  some  idea 
of  the  pressures  to  which  he  hsis  been 
subjected.  I  regret  that  he  has  been  sub- 
jected to  these  pressures. 

While  Senate  Joint  Resolution  150  is 
on  the  calendar,  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can 
to  get  committee  action  on  this  proposal, 
and  to  get  that  action  as  soon  as  possible 
We  will  be  holding  a  meeting  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments as  soon  as  we  are  sure  we  will  get 
a  quorum. 

Hopefully  we  can  get  the  amendment 
out  of  the  sulxiommittee  by  December  1 
and  before  the  first  of  the  year  get  it  on 
the  Calendar.  Then,  of  course,  it  would  be 
up  to  the  leadership  to  decide  when  It  Is 
acted  upon.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  do  not 
get  involved  in  an  extended  debate,  some- 
times called  a  filibuster,  on  this  issue.  I 
hope  every  Member  will  be  willing  to 
stand  up  aiui  be  coimted. 
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I  appreciate  tlie  leadersiiip  brmging 
this  matter  to  our  attention. 

Mr  MANSFIKT.n  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator.  May  I  point  out 
that  because  of  his  Initiative  that  mat- 
ter— Senate  Joint  Resolution  150 — was 
placed  on  the  calendar  on  September  8 
of  this  year.  In  other  words,  It  has  now 
been  on  the  calendar  more  than  2  montlis 
because  of  the  personal  Interest  shown 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  who  just 
made  his  views  Itnown  strongly,  as  usual, 
and  his  feelings  on  this  amendment.  I 
must  sav  I  agree  with  him  wholeheart- 
edly 

The  five  remaining  appropriations 
bills — military  construction.  DOD.  for- 
eign aid.  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
supplemental— would  be  worked  In  from 
time  to  time  as  they  become  available. 
Finally,  to  be  reported  by  the  sine  die 
adjournment  would  be  H  R.  I,  the  wel- 
fare reform,  social  security  package  and 
S,  945,  the  no-fault  auto  Insunince  pack- 
age. Both  items  would  thus  be  available 
at  the  outset  of  the  second  session. 

May  I  say  that  these  protx)sals  were 
agreed  to  unanimously  by  the  Democratic 
policy  committee.  I  would  hope  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  would  find 
It  m  his  heart  to  Kive  his  assent  to  these 
proposals  and  that,  in  return,  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  would  do  likewise. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr.  President.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield,  two 
or  three  questions  cx-cur  to  me.  First  of 
all,  did  I  understand  him  to  say  that 
welfare  reform  will  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business 
but  will  not  be  taken  up  until  the  .second 
session  of  the  92d  Congress? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  That  is  correct.  I 
would  point  out  that  welfare  reform  will 
not  go  into  operation,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  until  January  1, 
1973:  but  it  would  he  available  for 
consideration  early  next  year, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  But  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  would  agree  with  me.  I  am 
sure,  that  it  is  extremely  important  to 
secure  the  passage  of  welfare  reform  long 
before  it  goes  into  OiJeration,  because  It 
Is  perhaps  the  most  complex  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  we  could  consider,  in  Its 
application  to  50  States  and  other  Juris- 
dictions? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  would  agree 
With  the  distiiiguished  Senator.  I  real- 
ize that  something  must  be  done  to  beef 
up.  to  strengthen  tlie  welfare  program. 
to  make  it  more  applicable  and  seeming- 
ly worthwhile,  but  I  must  admit,  in  all 
candor,  that  I  And  it  hard  to  Eu:cept  a 
$2,400  ca^h  subsistence  to  be  paid  to  wel- 
fare recipients.  While  I  have  not  made 
up  my  mind  definitely  on  that  particular 
factor,  it  has  caused  me  a  certain  amount 
of  concern  and  consideration.  But  I  will 
do  my  best  to  look  at  it  as  impartially  as 
I  can. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  was  simply  stressing  the 
Importance  of  the  legislation  and  the 
need  for  getting  it  out  of  the  way,  because 
the  longer  it  takes,  the  longer  it  will  be 
before  we  put  any  floor  whatsoever  under 
the   people   who  are  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  has  referred  to  the  economic 


package  I  did  not  hear  him  specifically 
mention  tiie  tax  reform  or  tax  revision 
legislation.  I  take  it  that  it  is  a  part  of 
that  package,  but  does  tlie  distinguished 
majority  leader  have  a  time  in  mind 
when  the  tax  bill  will  come  up'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WeU,  on  the  basts  of 
what  I  can  tlud,  commencing  the  week 
of  November  1,  work  could  be  started  on 
the  economic  tax  proposals  tliut  will  be 
rt'ported  from  Uie  Committee  on  Finance 
because  I  understand  tlie  committee  will 
report  legislation  In  this  area  by  that 
time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  no;  hearings  on  the 
economic  package  are  to  start  before 
our  committee  on  November  1 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Yes.  work  would  be 
started  then  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  referring  to  the  phase  II  pro- 
posals. After  the  tax  proposal.s  are  com- 
pleted, we  would  hope  the  legislative 
package  on  phase  II  would  be  before  us 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  hearings 
would  take  2  days,  and  then  perhaps  a 
couple  of  days  of  executive  sessions 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  understand  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  Just  introduced  the  bill  or  bills  which 
are  necessary  to  implement  phase  II  of 
the  Presidents  economic  plan  I  take  it 
that  is  what  the  Senator  had  in  mind 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Yes 

Mr  SCOTT  T^o  other  matters;  I  note 
that  the  confirmation  of  Supreme  Court 
nominees  appears  to  be  late;  down  in  the 
line  Of  course,  we  do  not  have  them  up 
here.  On  the  assumption  that  they  will 
o<xne  up  in  the  next  7  or  8  days,  could 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  give 
us  any  assurance  of  expediting  those 
nominations,  because  the  Court  Is  func- 
tioning with  only  seven  members,  and 
I  have  heard  from  members  of  the  Court 
who  say,  "Please  help  us  to  fill  this  bench 
as  .soon  as  you  can?" 

Mr  MANSFIELD  May  I  say  I  am 
aware  of  the  ahsence  of  two  members 
from  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  need  to 
fill  those  vacancies,  and  I  want  to  a.ssure 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  that, 
as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
concerned,  he  will  do  everything  he  can. 
jointly  with  him,  to  bring  up  these  nom- 
inations as  quickly  as  possible  once  they 
are  reported  out  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee The  Senator  knows  we  cannot 
do  anything  until  then 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  greatly  appreciate  that 
a.'?.<iurance 

I  believe  the  distingmshed  majority 
leader  has  not  yet  said  what  the  business 
will  be  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  three  bank 
bills.  We  ought  to  have  the  conference 
report  on  the  military  construction  bill. 
We  hope  that,  if  the  foreign  aid  bill  gets 
reported  out  of  the  committee  on  time. 
we  can  turn  our  attention  to  it. 

It  has  Just  been  called  to  my  attention 
that  there  are  two  other  conference  re- 
ports, one  on  H.R.  8629.  the  manpower 
for  healtli  professions,  and  on  H  R.  8630. 
training  of  nurses,  which  may  well  be 
available  for  consideration  today.  Also 
It  is  hoped  that  later  In  the  week,  the 
conference  report  on  the  OEO  extension 
wUl  be  ready  for  action. 


Mr.  SCOTT  I  thank  the  disUngiiiahed 
majority  leader. 

I  might  add  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  this  colloquy  is  to  make  clear  that  we 
are  not 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  will 
Uie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  just  come  to 
my  attention  that  two  of  the  conference 
reports  wliich  I  have  just  mentioned, 
manpower  for  health  professions  and 
traiiiing  of  iiui-ses,  are  on  the  floor  and 
are  now  ready   to  be  taken  up. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  hear  It. 

As  I  was  saying,  the  purpose  of  this 
colloquy,  besides  informing  our  col- 
leagues, is  to  establish  a  record  of  what 
we  intend  to  do.  so  the  WTiite  House  may 
be  apprised,  in  case  there  are  any  emer- 
gencies or  unexpected  matters  of  leg- 
islation which  might  properly  find  their 
way  to  the  Senate,  recognizing  that 
measures  wiuch  would  take  an  Indeflnite 
period  of  time  might  necessarily  have  to 
go  over.  The  majority  leader  and  I  both 
understand  how  that  is. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  \>y  a  plea  to 
all  Senators.  The  majority  leader  and  I 
had  Intended,  In  a  joint  letter,  and  I  will 
do  it  now.  to  plead  with  all  Senators  to 
cooperate  with  us  and  give  us  their  be.-^t 
assistance  so  that  we  can  gtve  them  a 
chance  to  be  home  with  their  families, 
hopefully  for  the  Thanksgiving  turkey, 
and  if  not.  for  the  Christmas  goo.se  or 
turkey,  ^s  the  case  may  be.  I  am  a  strong 
advocate  of  Senators  having  a  chance  to 
see  their  families.  If  they  want  to  stop 
seeing  us  and  seeing  more  of  their  fami- 
lies, they  miglit  forego  the  cpixjrtunity 
for  occasional  favorable  notice  on  the 
front  page.  To  the  degree  that  we  can 
restrain  and  discipline  our.'.elve.'; — and 
we  are  all  sinners  here-  I  believe  we  can 
expedite  the  bu.slness  of  the  Senate 

I  hoA  one  minor  statement  to  miike, 
which  I  make  while  tlie  present  Senator 
Is  presiding.  I  understand  an  elephant 
ha.s  been  located,  and  after  the  long  trek 
from.  I  believe.  Richmond,  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Pennsylvania  will  look  for- 
ward to  riding  this  elephant  on  the  Cap- 
itol Plaza,  at  the  ex!)ense  of  the  two 
Senators  from  Maryland  We  are  going 
to  provide  the  fuel  for  the  elephant,  with 
very  large  sacks  of  peanuts.  This  is,  of 
course,  in  celebration  of  the  well- de- 
served victory  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates 
over  tlie  Baltimore  Orioles. 

This  may  be  the  last  light  note  th»t 
I  will  be  allowed  for  sometirr.e. 

The  PRESUDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall  ■>  The  Chair  takes  note  of  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
apropos  what  was  jast  said  about  the  at- 
tendance of  Senators  being  desired,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  said  the  plea  applied  to  all  of  us. 
and  that  no  particular  group  was  singled 
out  for  distinction.  I  do  want  to  jom  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  In  asking 
Senators,  if  jx)ssible.  to  cancel  all  their 
engagements  from  now  on  out,  to  be  pre- 
pared to  work  late  in  the  evening  begin- 
ning next  week,  to  be  prepared  to  work 
Saturdays  if  need  be. 

If  we  will  wcx-k  together  ofi  this  ba£i5, 
I   Uunk   we   stand   a   reasocably   good 
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chance  of  completing  the  schedule  which 
has  been  outlined.  So.  with  that  Joyous 
reminder,  I  will  now  resume  my  seat. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  as  minority 
leader,  wants  it  to  be  known  that  he  will 
teep  his  office  open  at  all  hours  as  long 
as  the  Senate  is  in  session  for  the  benefit 
of  any  beleaguered  Senators  who  wish  to 
come  in  for  consultation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  after 
listening  to  his  exchange  with  tlie  ma- 
jority leader.  I  was  wondering  if  I  could 
inquire  of  the  distinguislied  minority 
leader  whetlier  he  had  any  idea  when  the 
nominations  might  be  coming  up.  It  is 
sometliing  I  am  interested  in,  of  course, 
as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
After  hearing  the  exchange.  I  was  won- 
dering if  the  minority  leader  could  give 
us  any  information  in  tliat  regard.  I 
think  he  was  jusUfled  in  pointing  out  the 
kind  of  dilemma  the  seven  Justices  are 
confronted  with,  and  I  would  certainly 
support  the  majority  leader  in  hoping 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  could  ex- 
peditiously act  on  the  nominations  and 
tliat  we  could  have  a  very  early  con- 
sideration  of    tiiose   nominations. 

Is  the  distlnguKshed  minority  leader 
able  to  give  us  any  indication  as  to  when 
the  nominations  will  be  coming  up? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distingmshed 
Senator  from  MaussachusetUs  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  have  not  yet  commented  on  the  quali- 
fication or  disqualification  of  any  names 
which  are  rtimored.  I  think  that  would 
be  premature,  and  I  would  not  recom- 
mend it,  because  there  are  a  number  of 
names  under  consideration  But  it  is  my 
best  judgment  that  nominations  for  the 
two  vacancies  should  come  up  here,  as  I 
said,  in  the  next  7  or  8  days  It  could 
be  10  days.  But  I  hope  it  will  be  in  the 
earher  part  of  that  time,  and  I  do  think 
it  is  important  that  all  of  us  cooperate 
in  expediting  the  hearings  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  action  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

If  I  have  more  specific  Information 
later,  I  shall  be  glad  to  advise  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thaiik  the  Senator. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  allow  me  to  interject  one 
further  point? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
the  intention  of  the  jomt  leadership, 
from  time  to  time,  to  seek  unanimous- 
consent  agreements  relative  to  various 
items  of  legislation.  We  do  not  intend  to 
forestall  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  de- 
liberate on  questions  before  this  body. 
We  do  not  intend,  at  least  in  the  begin- 
ning, to  seek  a  unanlmoiLs-consent  agree- 
ment on  the  military  procurement  ap- 
propriations bill.  But  we  woiild  hope  on 
other  matters,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  able  to  expedite  business 
through  arriving  at  mutually  acceptable 
unanimous-consent  agreements,  with  the 
proviso  that  no  Senator  will  be  fore- 
closed from  saying  what  he  wants  to, 
but  only  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able 
to  achieve  reasonable  success  In  meet- 
ing the  deadline  which  the  Joint  leader- 
ship has  aimounced. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  jxiint? 


Mr   MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  is  it  under- 
stood that  when  a  Senator,  either  ma- 
jority or  minority,  records  himself  as 
being  interested  in  the  bill,  that  Senator 
will  be  consulted  before  imanimous  con- 
sent is  requested? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  I  think  that  is 
fair  enough;  but  we  would  hope  that 
when  those  questions  come  up,  the  Sen- 
ator in  question  would  be  on  the  floor 
or  close  to  the  floor,  so  he  could  \x  sum,- 
moned  quickly. 

Mr.  JAVITS  WeU.  could  he  be  ad\'ised 
in  advance,  whether  he  is  close  to  the 
floor  or  not?  He  could  tell  his  people  on 
the  phone  to  get  another  Senator  to 
object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh.  yes.  I  was  Just 
expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  not 
be  too  far  away,  so  that  we  could  discuss 
it  with  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  MAN- 
POWER TRAINING  ACT  OF  1971— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  8629'  to  amend 
title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  increased  manpower  for 
the  health  professions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, known  as  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Beall  > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  winch 
reads  as  follows: 
CoNFEBENCE    Report    (S     Rept.    No.    398) 

TTie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8629)  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  Increased 
manpower  for  the  health  professions,  and 
for  other  purpoees,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recominend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  foUow-s: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following . 
TITLE    I— AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    Vn 

OF   THE   PUBLIC   HEALTH  SERVICE 

ACT 

SHORT     TrrLE;      REFEKENCES     TO     ACT 

Skc  101.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1971'. 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  title  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

GRANTS  AND  LOAN  CfARANTEES  rOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION or  TEACHING  FACILrrlES  FOR  ]b(IOICAL, 
DENTAL,      AND     OTHER      HEALTH     PROrESSIONS 

personnel;    extension  or  part  a 
Sec    102     (a)    Attthorizatiok  Level — Sec- 
tion 720  (42  O.8.C.  293)   is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


"ATTTHORIZATION    OE    APPROPRIATIOKS 

"Sec  720.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  »225, 000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  «260.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  •275.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  for  grants  under  part  A  of  this  title  for 
construction  of  health  research  facilities  and 
for  grants  to  assist  In  the  construction  of 
teaching  faculties  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians, dentists  pharmacists,  optometrist*  po- 
dlatnsLs,  veterinarians,  and  professional  pub- 
lic health  personnel  " 

(bi    FEDERAL  Share. — 

(ll  Clause  (A)  of  section  722(a)(1)  (42 
use.  293b(a)(l))  is  amended  (A)  by  In- 
serting "(1)  immediately  tjefore  "for  a  proj- 
ect", (B)  by  striking  out  "and  in  the  case  of 
a  grant"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(11)", 
iCi  by  Inserting  "and  (Hi)  for  a  project  for 
major  remodeling  or  renovation  of  an  exist- 
ing facility  where  such  project  Is  required  to 
meet  an  Increase  In  student  enrollment," 
immediately  before  "such  amount",  and  (D) 
by  striking  out  "66^  per  centum"  and  Insert- 
li^g  In  Ueu  thereof  "80  per  centum" 

(2)    Clause  iB>  of  such  section  Is  amended 

(A)  bv  striking  out  "Ses  per  centum"  and 
Inserting   In   Ueu   thereof   "80  per   centum   . 

(B)  by  striking  out  "50  per  centum"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "70  per  centum",  and 

(C)  bv  inserting  after  "unusual  circum- 
stances" the  followlrig:  "(such  as  a  school 
located  in  a  geographical  area  of  the  United 
States  with  a  crliicAl  shortage  of  health  pro- 
fession manpower)  ", 

(Cl     FaCILTTIES  INCLTTDEB. 

(1)  Section  724(1  MAi  (42USC  293d(l) 
(A))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  acquisi- 
tion," before  "remodeling" 

(2)  Section  724  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  i5)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

-,51  The  term  'teaching  facilities'  means 
areas  dedicated  for  use  by  students  faculty 
or  administrative  or  maintenance  personnel 
for  cUnlcal  purposes,  research  activities,  li- 
braries classrooms  offices,  auditoriums,  din- 
ing areas,  student  activities  or  other  relaUd 
purposes  necessary  for.  and  appropriate  to. 
the  conduct  of  comprehensive  programs  of 
education  Such  term  includes  Interim  fa- 
cilities but  does  not  Include  oC-sile  im- 
provements or  living  quarters. 

"(6)  The  term  'Interim  facilities  means 
teaching  facilities  designed  to  provide  teach- 
ing space  on  a  short-term  (less  than  ten 
years)  basis  while  faculties  of  a  more  perma- 
nent nature  are  being  planned  and  coii- 
structed." 

(3)  Section  724(4)  1»  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "doctor  of  pharmacy"  and  in- 
serting "an  equivalent  degree",  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  'doctor  of  surgical  chiropody" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "an  equivalent 
de'p'ee". 

1 4  >  Section  724  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  senuoolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraphs  ili  and  (2)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  a  period  and  by  striking  out  ".  and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(5)  Section  723  (42  US  C  293ci  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(or  in  the  case  of  Interim  facili- 
ties, within  such  shorter  period  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regiUation  prescribe)"  immedi- 
ately after  "twenty  years". 

(d)  Loan  Guarantees  and  Interest  Sits- 
sttiEs. — Part  B  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  728  (42  USC  293h)  the  following 
new  section: 

"LOAN    guarantees    AND    INTEREST    SL'BSIDIES 

"Sec.  729.  (a)  To  assist  nonprofit  private 
entitles  to  carry  out  approved  construction 
projects  for  teaching  faculties,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  during  the  i>crlod  beginning  July 
1  1971,  and  ending  with  the  close  of  June  30, 
1974,  guarantee  (in  accordance  with  till*  sec- 
tion and  subject  to  suljeectlon  (f )  )  to  any 
non-Federal  lender  which  makes  a  Ioac  to 
such  an  entity  tat  such  •  project  payment 
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when  du«  of  tb«  principal  of  and  Interest  on 

sucb  loan  U  such  eiiilty  Is  eligible  i  as  deter- 
mined under  reg\ilatlons  of  the  Secretary)  for 
a  grant  under  this  part  for  such  project.  The 
Secretary  may  make  coainiUments,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  to  make  such  loan 
guarantees  prior  to  the  making  of  buch 
loans.  No  such  loan  ({tiaiaLnlee  (  1 )  may,  ex- 
cept under  such  special  circumstances  and 
under  such  ct)Udltlons  as  are  prescribed  by 
regulations,  apply  to  an/  amount  which, 
when  added  to  any  grant  under  UiLs  part  or 
any  other  law  of  the  United  States,  exceeds 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  o-iiistructlon  of 
the  project,  or  (2»  may  apply  to  more  than 
90  per  centum  of  Uie  loss  of  prluclpal  of  and 
Interest  on  the  loan. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  nonprofit  private 
entity  which  's  eligible  i  as  determined  un- 
der regulations  of  the  Secretary)  for  a  grant 
under  this  part  to  a&slst  1 .  In  carrying  out 
an  approved  construction  project  for  teach- 
ing facilities  after  June  30,  1971,  and  to 
whom  a  loan  has  been  made  by  a  non-Federal 
lender  to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  such  proj- 
e't  the  Secretary,  during  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1971,  and  ending  with  the  close 
of  June  30,  1974.  may.  stibject  to  subsection 
I  f  I .  pay  to  the  holder  of  such  loan  ( and  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  entity  which  received 
such  loan  I  amounts  sufficient  uj  reduce  by 
not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  per  annum  the 
net  etlectlve  interest  rate  otherwise  payable 
on  such  loan. 

"(c)  A  loan  guarantee  or  Interest  sub- 
sidy payment  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  upon  an  application  (submitted 
In  Buch  manner  and  c<;)ntalnlng  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tions require  I  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion for  a  loan  guarantee  or  interest  sub- 
sidy payment  vinless  he  determines  that  the 
terms,  conditions,  security  (if  any),  and 
schedule  and  amoxiuC  of  repayments  with 
respect  to  the  loan  aae  sufficient  to  protect 
the  financial  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  are  otherwise  rea<iOuable.  Including  a 
detemunatlon  that  the  rate  of  interest  does 
not  exceed  such  per  cent\ini  per  annum  on 
the  principal  obligation  Oiitslandlng  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  reasiinable.  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  range  of  Interest  rates 
prevailing  In  the  private  market  for  similar 
loaoa  and  the  risks  asstimed  by  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  loan  guarantee,  uidesa  he 
detemunes  that  the  loan  would  not  be  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
without  the  guarantee  under  this  section. 

"(d)(1)  The  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  from  the  applicant  for  a 
loan  guarantee  under  this  section  the 
amount  of  any  payment  made  pursuant  to 
such  guarantee,  unlctw  the  Secretary  for 
good  cause  warve.s  such  riglit  of  reovery; 
and.  upon  making  any  such  payment,  the 
Uiilted  States  shall  be  subrogated  to  all  of 
the  rights  of  the  recipient  of  the  payments 
with  respect  to  which  the  gtiarantee  was 
made 

"(2)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  para- 
graph (3),  any  term.-?  and  conditions  ap- 
plicable to  a  loan  guarantee  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  modified  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  extent  he  determines  it  to  be  consistent 
with  the  financial  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

"(3)  Any  loan  gttarantee  made  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
Incontestable  In  the  hands  of  an  applicant 
on  whose  behalf  such  ^arantee  is  made, 
and  as  to  any  person  who  n^akes  or  con- 
tracts to  make  a  loan  to  such  applicant  In 
reliance  thereon,  except  for  fraud  or  mis- 
representation on  the  part  of  such  appli- 
cant or  such  other  person 

"(•)  There  U  estabUohed  In  the  Treasury 
a  loan   guarantee  and   Interest  subsidy  fund 


(hereinafter  In  this  subsecxlon  referred  to  as 
the  fund)  which  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  In 
such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time 
to  time  In  appropriation  Acts,  ( 1 )  to  enable 
him  to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under 
guarantees  Issued  by  him  under  thi.s  section, 
ftiid  1  i  I  for  Interest  subsidy  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  section.  There  are  authorlz»-d 
to  be  apprcjpriated  from  Ume  to  time  such 
amount*  aii  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
sunas  required  for  the  fund,  except  that  the 
amount  appropriated  for  Interest  subsidy 
paymentji  may  not  exceed  S8. 000, 000  In  the 
fl.soal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  »lfi.OOO,000 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  UI73.  and 
$24,000,000  In  the  tl.scal  year  eiidlng  June  30. 
1074.  There  shall  also  be  deposited  In  the 
fund  amounts  received  bv  the  secretary  or 
other  property  or  asset*  derived  by  him  from 
his  operatloi^  under  this  section,  including 
any  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  assets. 
If  at  any  time  the  sum.s  In  the  fund  are  In- 
sufflclent  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  under  guarantees  Issued 
by  him  under  this  section  or  to  make  Inter- 
est subsidy  payments  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, he  Is  aulhorlaed  to  Issue  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obli- 
gations m  such  forms  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  maturities  and  siibject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  'lYeasurv-.  htit  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  apfiroprlatlon  Acts.  Such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
lYeasury  taking  Into  cf'nslderatlon  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  l.ssuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  The  8erre'„arv  r>f  the  Treasury 
shall  purchase  any  notes  and  other  obliga- 
tions ls.«ued  hereunder  and  for  that  purpose 
he  may  use  as  a  public  debt  iransartion  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities  tssxie 
under  ihe  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  and  the 
purposes  for  which  the  securities  may  be 
ls.<!ued  und»?r  that  Act  are  extended  to  In- 
clude any  purchase  of  such  notes  and  obli- 
gations. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sale 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  otiier  obligations  shall  be  treated 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States.  Sums  borrowed  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund  and  re- 
demption of  such  notes  and  obligations  shall 
be  mi  de  by  the  Secretary  from  the  fund. 

"lf)(l)  The  cumulative  total  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  time 
with  respect  to  which  guarantees  have  been 
Issued  under  this  section  may  not  exceed  such 
limitations  as  may  be  specified  In  appropria- 
tion Acts 

"(2)  In  any  fiscal  year  no  loan  guaraiitee 
may  be  made  under  subsection  (a)  and  no 
agreement  to  make  Interest  subsidy  payments 
may  be  entered  Into  under  subsection  (b)  If 
the  making  of  such  guarantee  or  the  enter- 
ing Into  of  such  agreement  would  cause  the 
cunnulatlve  total  of — 

"(A)  the  principal  of  the  loans  guaranteed 
under  subsection  (a)  In  such  fiscal  year,  and 

"(B)  the  principal  of  the  loans  for  which 
no  guarantee  has  been  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  with  respect  to  which  an  agree- 
ment to  make  Interest  subsidy  payments  is 
entered  Into  under  subsection  ib)  in  such 
fiscal  year, 

to  exceed  the  amount  of  grant  funds  obli- 
gated under  this  part  In  such  fiscal  year. 
except  that  this  paragraph  shaii  not  apply  If 
the  amount  of  grant  funds  obligated  under 
this  part  In  such  fiscal  year  equals  the  sums 


appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 7:;o 

"(g)  The  Secretary,  with  the  ccnsent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, may  obtain  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  such  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
this  section  as  will  promote  efSclency  and 
economy  thereof    ' 

(e)       SP«CI*I,      CoNSlUCaATlON      TOS      C«BTA1W 

pRoiEtTS — Section  721  (42  USC  293a)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  sppUrstlona  to  aid  In 
the  construction  of  new  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  or  dentistry,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  those  applica- 
tions which  contain  or  are  reasonably  sup- 
ported by  assurances  that,  because  of  the  use, 
that  will  be  made  of  existing  farllltles  (in- 
cluding Feileral  medical  or  dentA.  facilities). 
the  schiyrjl  will  be  able  ui  accelerate  the  date 
on  which  It  will  begin  Its  teaching  program  ■ 

(f)     Blicibu:   Appijcants  — 

(1)  Combinations — Sectl<»n  731  (b)(1) 
(42  U.8.C  293a(b)il))  is  amended  by  In- 
serting a  conuna  before  "aiid  (Bi"  and  bv 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  the 
following  ".  or  (C)  any  combination  of 
schools  which  are  described  in  clause  (Ai 
and  which  meet  the  requirements  of  clause 
(B) ". 

(2)  ArriLIATKD    HOSPTTALB    kWD    OTTTPATtENT 

FAcnjrncs  — 

(A)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
721(b)  t42  U.5.C.  393a (b))  are  amended 
to  read   as  follows: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  In 
the  case  of  an  afTlllated  hrjspltal  or  afnil- 
ated  oiitpatlent  facility  an  application 
which  Is  approved  by  the  school  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  or  dentistry  with  which 
the  hc«pltal  or  outpatient  facility  Is  aflUl- 
ated  and  which  otherwise  compiles  with  the 
requirements  of  this  part  may  be  filed  by 
any  public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  quali- 
fied to  file  an  application  under  section  605 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  application, 
whether  (lied  by  a  schixjl  or.  In  the  case  of 
an  afflUaled  hospital  or  aflillated  outpatient 
facility,  by  any  other  public  or  other  non- 
profit agency,  for  a  grant  under  this  part  to 
assist  In  the  construction  of  a  hospital  or 
outpatient  facility,  as  defined  in  section 
645 — 

"I  A)  If  the  hospital  or  outpatient  facil- 
ity Is  needed  in  connection  with  a  new 
school,  only  that  portion  of  the  project  to 
construct  the  hospital  or  outpatient  facility 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  rea- 
sonably attributable  to  the  need  of  such 
school  for  the  facility  for  teaching  purposes 

"(B)  If  the  construction  Is  lu  connection 
with  expansion  of  the  training  :^apaclty  of 
an  exlstmg  school,  only  that  portion  of  the 
project  to  construct  the  hosplta:  or  outpa- 
tient facility  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  reasonably  attributable  to  the 
need  of  such  school  for  the  facility  In  or- 
der  to   expand    Its    training    capacity,    or 

"(C)  If  the  construction  is  In  connection 
with  renovation  or  rehabUltatlot  of  a  hos- 
pital or  outpatient  facility  used  by  an  exist- 
ing school,  only  that  portion  of  the  project 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  rea- 
sonably attributable  to  the  need  of  such 
school  for  the  hospital  or  outpatient  facility 
In  CM-der  tr>  prevent  curtailment  of  enroll- 
ment or  quality  of  training  of  the  school  or 
to  meet  an  Increase  In  student  enrollment, 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  project  with  resfX-ct 
to  which  payments  may  be  niade  under  sec- 
tion 722." 

(B)  Section  724(3)  (42  USC.  283d (3 )  )  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  The  term  'afflllated  hospital  or  af- 
filiated outpatient  facility'  m-ano  a  hcwr't^i 
or  outpatient  facility,  as  defined  In  section 
645.  which  Is  not  owned  by.  but  is  afflllated 
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(to  the  «Ktant  »nd  In  the  manner  deter- 
mined m  acoortecee  with  regulatJons)  with, 
a  school  of  medicine,  oBteopathy,  or  den- 
tistry whkA  meets  the  ellglWltty  conditions 
set  forth  tn  eectton  78!  (b)  (1 ).". 

(Cl  Section  7S8(a^  (43  U.8C  *«.'>c(a)  ) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  outpatient  fa- 
cility" after  ••hnepltal". 

(g)  OowsroiKATioH  or  Ccktain  PROjrcrs 
8T  8BCT10W  814  PiANNTNC  AoEMCiES — Sec- 
tion 721(c)  (43  CSC  293a(c))  li  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (S) ,  t2\  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  Iherecrf  ";  and  .  and  (3)  by  addlnj; 
after  paragraph  (6)  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
project  for  the  construction  of  a  taclllty  In- 
tended, at  least  In  part,  for  the  provision  of 
health  services,  an  opportunity  has  teen 
provided  for  comment  on  the  project  by 
(A)  the  State  agency  administering  or  super- 
vising the  admlnlBtratlon  of  the  State  plan 
approved  under  section  314(b).  and  (B)  the 
ptibllc  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  or- 
ganization responsible  for  the  plan  or  plans 
referred  to  In  .section  314(b)  and  covering 
the  area  In  which  such  project  Is  to  be  lo- 
cated or  If  there  is  no  such  agency,  such 
other  piibllc  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or 
organization  (U  any)  as  perf firms,  as  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  criteria  of  Uie 
Secretary,  similar  functions." 

(h)  ENROLLMrm  Increase.^ 

(1)  Section  721(0(2)  (42  U.S.C.  293a(ci 
(2) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence  "If  a  school  ap- 
plies for  a  grant  In  a  fiscal  year  for  a  con- 
struction project  to  expand  its  training  ca- 
pacity and  If  under  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
770(f)  the  school  Is  not  required  to  meet  in 
such  fiscal  year  the  enrollment  Increase  pre- 
scribed by  such  section  because  of  limitations 
of  physical  facilities,  the  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Health  Professions  Education,  may 
waive  (In  whole  or  In  part;  the  enrollment 
Increase  prescribed  by  clause  iDj  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  If  the  application  for  such 
construction  project  contains  or  is  supported 
by  reasonable  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  cumber  of  first-year  stu- 
dents enrolled  at  such  school  during  the  first 
full  school  year  after  the  completion  of  auch 
project  and  for  each  of  the  next  nine 
8ch(x>l  years  ttiereafter  -will  be  not  le."w 
than  the  number  of  first-year  .students 
that  stich  school  would  be  required  to  en- 
roll under  section  770(f)  (without  regard 
to  paragraph  (2^  thereof)  for  a  grant  under 
section  TTO(a) ." 

(2)  Section  721(c)(2)  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  771  (b)"  and  Inpen- 
Ing  In   lieu  thereof  "section   770(f)". 

(1)  Techktcm  Assist AMcr  — Section  728  (42 
use.  29Sh)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"reCHNlCAL    A38ISTANCI 

"Sic.  728.  The  Secretary  may  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  (1)  to  applicants  under  this 
part  and  othCT  public  or  nonprofit  private 
schools,  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions, and  combinations  thereof.  In  design- 
ing and  planning  the  construction  of  any 
facility  for  which  financial  assistance  may  be 
provided  under  this  part,  and  (2)  to  State 
or  Interstate  plajinlng  agencies  established 
to  plan  programs  for  relieving  shortages  of 
training  c^jaclty  for  health  personnel." 

(3 1   TwrmnrAL  A mnn) stents. — 

(n  Section  TS3(a)  (42  TJ.8  C  S98c(a))  Is 
amended  br  stnidng  mrt  "BS6  '  and  Inserting 
in  net!  thereof  "«(»-. 

(2)  Section  TSHcUS)  (4S  UiBC.  2938(0 
(t))   to  amended  to  rettd  as  foUoiwe : 

"<3><A)  in  the  cane  of  an  application  for 
a  grant  to  •■■*■(  tn  tbe  ooastructlon  of  sew 
teaching  faeBttlea,  suefc  appltcatton  te  9or  iM 


In  the  construction  of  a  new  school  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  op- 
tometry, podiatry,  veterinary  medicine,  or 
public  health,  or  conBtnictlon  which  will  ex- 
pand the  training  capacity  of  an  existing 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry. 
pharmacy,  optometry-,  podiatry,  veterinary 
medicine,  or  public  health,  or  (B)  In  the  case 
of  an  application  for  a  grant  to  assist  In  the 
replacement  or  rehabilitation  of  existing 
teaching  facilities,  such  application  Is  for 
aid  In  construction  which  will  replace  or  re- 
habilitate facilities  of.  or  tised  by,  an  existing 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry. 
pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry,  veterinary 
medicine,  or  public  health,  which  facilities 
either  are  so  obsolete  as  to  require  the  school 
to  curtail  substantially  either  Its  enrollment 
or  the  quality  of  the  training  provided  (and, 
for  purposes  of  this  part,  expansion  or  cur- 
tailment of  capacity  for  continuing  educa- 
tion shall  also  be  considered  expansion  and 
curtailment,  respectively,  of  training  capac- 
ity) or  are  required  to  meet  an  Increase  In 
student  enrollment;" 

(3)  Section  721(c)(6)  (42  U.S  C  aPSafci 
(6)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "which  Is 
a  hospital  or  diagnostic  or  treatment  center, 
as  defined  In  section  03 1"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Which  Is  a  hospital  or  out- 
patient faclUtv.  as  defined  In  section  645". 

(4)  Section  722(d)  (42  USC.  293(d))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  for  medical  li- 
brary purposes  (within  the  meaning  of  part  I 
of  title  in )  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or 
for  medical  library  purposes  (within  the 
meaning  of  part  J  of  title  III) ". 

(5)  Section  723  (42  U-SC.  293c)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (b) . 

(6)  The  heading  for  part  B  of  title  VH  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  Loan  OrARANTTEs 
AND  Interest  StrssiDiEs"  Immediately  after 
"Grants'" 

(7)  (A)  Part  B  (other  than  section  727 
thereof)  of  title  VTI  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Surgeon  General"  each  place  It  occurs 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

iB)  Section  722(b)  (42US.C  293b(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •"Surgeon  General's" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary's": 
section  727(a)  (42  U  S  C  293gia)  )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '"The  Surgeon  General,  after 
consultation  with  the  C-ouncll  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Council",  and  section  727(b) 
(42  use  293g(b))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  Surgeon  General  is  authorized  to 
make,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "'The  Secretary- 
may  make", 
(k)  TECHJncAL  Amehdmxnts  to  Paet  A. — 

(1)  Section  705ia)  (43  U.6  C.  2e2d(a))  is 
amended  ti  read  as  follows: 

"'Sec  706  (a)  The  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  In  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  Tor  which  a 
grant  Is  sought)  by  which  applications  for 
grants  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year 
must  be  filed  " 

( 2  '  ( A  I  Part  A  of  title  VTI  (other  than 
sections  703(al  and  709  thereof)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General"  each  place 
n  occurs  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
re  tarr". 

(Bi  Section  706(b)  (42  US  C  292e(b)  l  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '•Secre- 
tary's". 

(C)  Section  TWfK)  (42  USC.  2»2h(a)  )  Is 
amended  by  irtrlklng  out  "Surgeon  General, 
after  consultation  with  the  CJouncll  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary."  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary*';  and  section  T09 
(h)  (42  UJB.C  »2h(b) )  Is  amended  by  strli- 
Ing  out  "Surgeon  General  Is  authorized  to 
make,  with  the  apprtrral  of  the  Secretary," 
and  irwerting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  may 
make". 


GRANTS   AN»  CONTRACTS  TO  UtPROVX  THX   QfCAl.- 

m  or  BcaooLS  or  inDicant.  asTXoPATar 

DENTISTRT.  VlTLmWART  MEUCHn,  OPTOMI- 
TST.  PHARMACT,  AJTB  PODIATXT;  HXA1,TH 
MANPOWER    ICtrCATIOS    XNTTIATIVE    AWARDS 

Sec  104.  (a)   CAniATiaN,  Spscua.  Pxojbct 

AND    OtKES    GaANT  AND  CONTBJLCT    PBOCBAMS 

Part   £   of   utle  VII  u   ametided   to   read  a£ 
follows : 
Pa«t  E — GaANTS  AND  Contracts  To  Ikprovt: 

THE     QtJAUTT      or      SCHOOLS     OF      MSSOCIKE 

OSTBOl-ATHT.  DCNTDSTRT.  VCTEKINAIT  MeDI- 
cnNE.     Opto»jkt«t,     Pha«»»act      and     Pooi- 

TBT:  HEATTH  MaNPOWES  BnXZATION  IlrtTIA- 
TIVE    AWAP.DS 

"CAPrrATION    GRANTS 

"Sec.  770.  (ai  Grant  CoiiprrATiON — The 
Secretary  shall  make  annual  grants  to  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry.  vetennar>' 
medicine,  optometry,  phartnacy.  and  podlatrr- 
for  the  support  of  the  education  programs  o: 
Bach  schools.  The  amount  of  the  annual  grant 
to  each  such  school  with  an  approved  ap- 
plication shall  be  computed  for  eacn  fiscal 
year  as  faUovs: 

"  1 1 )  Each  school  of  medicine  (other  than 
a  two-year  school  of  medicine),  osteopathy. 
and  dentistry  shall  receive— 

■■(A)  In  the  case  of  full-time  students  en- 
rolled In  such  schooil  In  such  year  In  a  train- 
ing program  which  Is  more  than  three  years, 
$2,500  for  each  such  first-,  second-,  and 
third-year  student  and  M.OOO  for  each  such 
student  who  will  graduate  from  such  school 
in  such  year; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  full-time  students  en- 
rolled Hi  such  school  In  such  year  In  a  train- 
ing program  which  Is  not  more  than  three 
years.  S2.&0G  for  each  such  student  enrolled 
and  »6.000  lor  each  such  student  whr  wil. 
graduate  from  fuch  school  In  such   year; 

"(C)  In  the  case  cf  full -time  student*  en- 
rolled In  such  school  In  such  year  In  a 
training  program  which  Is  designed  t^.  perm!  t 
such  students  to  complete  within  six  yesr.^ 
after  completing  secondary  schoo;  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine. t2,iO0  for  each  such  student  enrolled  ii. 
such  year  in  the  last  three  years  of  such  pro- 
gram and  $6,000  for  each  such  student  who 
will  gruduaie  from  such  school  in  sucb  year 
and  for  purposes  of  subGectious  id)  and  (f)  . 
a  student  enrolled  in  the  first  year  of  the 
last  three  years  of  such  school's  medics: 
training  program  shall  be  considered  a  firbt- 
year  student 

"(D/  Si.(X>0  for  each  stitdent  who  is  en- 
rolled m  such  year  on  a  fuU-time  bA.si£  In  a 
program  of  such  school  for  the  training  of 
physicians'  assistants  or  dent&i  tberaptsta: 
and 

"(E)  tl.OOO  for  each  enrollment  boru!: 
student  tas  determined  under  subaecttor. 
(d)  )  enrolled  in  such  school  In  such  year 

'  (2i  Each  two-year  school  of  medic; rK- 
shiiil  receive  (A)  $2,600  for  each  full-tlmf- 
student  enroUed  in  such  school  In  such  yt-ar 
m  the  last  two  years  of  the  training  progran. 
of  such  school;  <Bi  $1,000  for  e«ch  enroll- 
ment bonus  student  enrolled  In  such  schor. 
in  such  year  In  such  last  tao  years,  ajid  <C) 
$1,000  for  each  student  who  is  enrolled  Ui 
such  j-ear  on  a  full-time  ba&is  in  a  prograr;-. 
of  such  school  for  the  training  of  phr&ic.laiis' 
assistants  For  purposes  of  subsections  id; 
and  (f ) ,  B  student  enrolled  In  the  firs;  yeij- 
of  the  last  two  years  of  such  school's  medical 
training  program  s.hall  be  considered  a  first- 
year  student 

•'(3)  E»ch  school  of  veterinarr  medicine 
shall  receive  $1,750  for  each  full-time  sttj- 
dent  and  $700  for  each  enroUment  bonus 
student,  enraU«d  la  such  achood  in  sudi 
year. 

"(4)  Sach  school  of  optometry  shall  receive 
$800  for  each  full -tune  stuiteMl.  and  $320  for 
each  emollment  hoBtis  •tudrcnt,  aoioUed  la 
such  school  In  such  year. 
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"(6)  Bach  school  of  pharmacy  (other  than 
a  school  of  pharmacy  with  a  course  of  study 
of  mor«  than  four  years)  shall  receive  9800 
for  each  full-time  student,  and  (320  for  each 
enrollment  bonus  student,  enrolled  In  such 
school  In  such  year  Each  school  of  pharmacy 
with  a  course  of  study  of  more  than  four 
years  shall  receive  $800  for  each  fuU-olme 
student  enrolled  In  the  last  four  years  of 
such  school  and  »320  for  each  enrollment 
bonus  student  enrolled  In  the  last  four  years 
of  such  school.  For  purposos  of  subsections 
d)  and  (f),  a  student  enrolled  In  the  first 
year  of  the  laist  four  years  of  such  »ch(X)l 
shall   be  considered  a  flrst-year  student. 

"6)  Each  school  of  podiatry  shall  receive 
»H(X)  for  each  full-time  student,  and  $320  for 
each  enrollment  bonus  student,  enrolled  In 
such  school  In  such  year. 
That  part  of  a  grant  to  any  school  which  la 
computed  under  this  subsection  on  the  num- 
ber of  enrollment  bonus  students  enrolled  In 
such  school  may  not  exceed  $150  000  for  each 
class  la  which  such  students  are  enrolled. 

"(b)  SMA1.L  Medical.  Osteopathic,  and 
Dbntai,  Schools. — If  the  first  fiscal  year  (be- 
ginning after  June  30.  1971 )  In  which  any 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry 
receives  a  (frant  under  subsection  (a)  Is  a 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  number  of  flrsit-year 
students  eiuolled  in  such  school  Is  not  more 
than  50.  then,  In  such  year,  and  In  the  suc- 
ceeding fl.scaJ  year,  the  amount  of  the  grant 
payable  to  such  scIkhjI  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  t)e  increased  by  $50,000. 

"(c)  Apportionme.vt  of  .Appropriations.^ 
If  the  total  of  the  grants  to  be  made  under 
tbl«  section  for  any  fi.scal  year — 

"( 1 )  to  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and 
dentistry  with  approved  applications  exceeds 
the  amounts  appropriated  under  subsection 
(J)(l)   for  such  grants,  or 

"(3)  to  schools  of  veterinary  medicine, 
optometry,  pharmacy,  and  [xtdtatry  with  ap- 
proved applications  exceeds  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (J)  (3)  for  such 
grants. 

the  amount  of  the  grant  for  that  fiscal  year 
to  each  fuch  schcwl  shall  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  de- 
termined for  the  school  for  that  fi.scal  year 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions ( a )  and  ( b )  as  the  total  of  tho 
aniuunts  appropriated  for  that  year  uniler 
subsection  (J  I  ( 1)  or  (JM2  i  .  as  the  case  may 
be.  bears  to  the  amount  required  to  make 
grants  In  accordance  with  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  to  each  school  referred  to  In  claus« 
( 1 )  or  ( 2  ) .  as  the  case  mav  t>e. 

"(d)  Enrollment  BoNns  Stttdent  De- 
i-tNED  — For  purposes  of  subsection  (a,  ,  a  full- 
time  student  enrolled  for  any  schoo'  year  IQ 
a  schiX)!  of  medicine,  oeteopathy.  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry  pharmacy,  at 
podiatry  (other  than  a  student  enrolled  la 
a  program  of  such  schivil  for  the  training  of 
physicians  assistants  or  dental  therapLsts  and 
a  student  for  whom  a  grant  Is  made  under 
section  771 1  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  en» 
rollment  bonus  student  if — 

"(1)  he  enrolled  In  such  school  as  a  first- 
year  student  for  a  school  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1971;  and 

■(2)  the  size  of  the  class  of  flrst-year-stu* 
dents  which  enrolled  in  such  school  f.jr 
such  school  year  met  the  applicable  require- 
ment of  subsection  (e)(1)(A)  or  (e)(2)(A), 
and  the  application  of  such  school  for  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  such  school  year  began  met  the  ap- 
plicable requirement  of  subsection  (e)  (1)  (B) 
or  (e)  (2)  (B). 

Any  student  who  is  considered  to  be  an  en- 
rollment b<;inu8  student  for  the  schcxjl  year 
for  which  he  enrolled  as  a  first -year  student 
In  a  school  shall  be  considered  u:i  be  an  enroll- 
ment  bonus  student  for  each  school  year 
thereafter  for  which  he  Is  enrolled  In  audi 
school. 


"(•)  Class  Sizb  and  Api»i.icatio»i  Requike- 
MENT8  roB  Bonus  Bmbol^mext  Students. — 

■  ( 1 )  School  teas  i»ti-ibt2. — If  the  school 
year  for  which  a  class  enrolled  as  a  class  of 
flrst-year  students  In  a  school  was  the  first 
school  year  beginning  after  June  30.  1971 — 

"(A)  the  number  of  students  who  enrolled 
In  such  class  for  such  school  year  must  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  flrst-year  students  who 
enrolled  In  such  school  for  the  preceding 
school  year  by  5  per  centum  of  such  number 
or  by  five  students,  whichever  Is  greater;  and 
iBi  the  application  of  such  school  for 
a  grant  under  this  section  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972.  must  contain  or 
be  suppi  rted  by  rea-sonable  as.-iurances  t.hat. 
for  the  first  school  year  beginning  after  June 
30,  1972  and  for  each  schcK.l  >ear  thereafter, 
the  numt>er  of  studenu  enrolled  In  such 
school  as  a  class  of  flrst-year  studenu  will  not 
be  less  than  a  number  equal  to  the  sum  of — ■ 

"(1)  t.'ie  minimum  enrollment  of  flrst- 
year  students  required  under  subparagraph 
(A):  and 

"(11)  10  per  centum  of  the  number  of 
first-year  students  enrolled  for  the  first 
scliool  year  beginning  after  June  30,  1970, 
If  such  number  was  not  more  than  100.  or. 
If  such  number  was  more  than  100.  6  per 
centum  of  such  number  or  ten  students, 
whichever  Is  greater. 

"(2)       SCKOOL      TSARS      ATTES      SCHOOL      TEAK 

1671-1972. — If  the  school  year  for  which  a 
class  enrolled  as  a  class  of  first-year  stu- 
dents In  a  school  was  any  school  year  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1972 — 

"(A)  the  number  of  students  who  en- 
rolled In  such  class  for  such  school   year — 

"(1)  Lf  such  school  has  not  previously  re- 
ceived a  grant  for  bonus  enrollment  students, 
must  be  not  less  than  the  sum  of  (I)  the 
minimum  number  of  flrst-year  students 
which  such  school  Is  required  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f)  (or  would  be  required  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (f )  except  for  paragraph 
(2)  thereof)  to  enroll  for  such  school  year, 
and  (III  "i  per  centum  of  that  number  or 
five  students,  whichever  Is  greater;  or 

"(11)  If  such  school  has  previously  quali- 
fied for  a  bonus  enrollment  grant  under  this 
section,  must  be  not  less  than  the  sum  of 
(I)  the  minimum  number  of  students  which 
such  school  was  required,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (  1  (  B  I  or  ( 2  M  B  I  (as  the  case  may  be)  , 
to  assure  tho  Secretary  wovild  be  enrolled  for 
such  school  year,  and  (H)  5  per  centum  of 
that  number  of  five  students,  whichever  Is 
greater;  and 

"(B)  the  application  of  such  school  for  a 
grant  under  thl.s  section  for  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  such  school  year  begins  contains 
or  is  supported  by  reasonable  assurances  that, 
for  the  first  school  year  beginning  after  the 
close  of  such  fi.scal  year  and  fur  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled In  such  school  as  a  class  of  first-year 
students  will  not  be  less  than  the  mlnlmuill 
numljer  of  students  such  school  was  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  to  enroll  as  first- 
year  students. 

"(f)  Maintenance  or  Eftort  and  Enroll- 
ment Increase  Requiremfnts  — 

"(  1  )  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a  grant 
under  this  section  to  any  school  In  a  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  June  30,  1971,  unless 
the  application  for  such  grant  contains  or 
Is  supported  by  reasonable  assurances  satls- 
facUiry   to   the  Secretary — 

"(A)  that  for  the  first  school  year  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  fi.^cal  year  In  which 
such  grant  Is  first  made  and  for  each  school 
year  thereafter  during  which  such  a  grant 
Is  made  the  flrst-year  enrollment  of  full-time 
students  In  such  school  will  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  such  students  enrolled  In  the  school 
year  beginning  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.    1971  — 

■(II  by  10  per  centum  of  such  number  If 
such  uumt)er  was  not  more  than  100,  or 

"(11)  bv  5  per  centum  of  such  number,  or 
10  students,  whichever  Is  greater.  If  such 
number  was  more  than  100;  and 


"(B)  that  the  applicant  will  expend  tn  car- 
rying out  Its  function  as  a  school  of  medlclns, 
oeteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary  mwUclns', 
optometry,  pharmttcy,  or  podiatry,  as  the  case 

m.iy  be.  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
grant  Is  sought,  an  amount  of  funds  (other 
than  funds  for  construction  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  from  non-Federal  sources 
which  Is  at  least  as  great  as  the  average 
amount  of  funds  expended  by  such  applicant 
for  such  purpose  (excluding  expenditures  of 
a  nonrecurring  nature)  in  the  three  fiscal 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  grant  Is  sought 
The  requirements  of  subparagraf h  (A)  shall 
be  In  addition  to  the  requlremenis  of  section 
721  (c)  (2) ,  where  applicable. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  waive 
(In  whole  or  In  part)  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)(A)  if  he  determines,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Adv.sory  Coun- 
cil on  Health  Professions  Education,  that 
the  required  Increase  In  flrst-year  enrollment 
of  full-time  students  In  a  sch-K>l  cannot, 
because  of  limitations  of  physical  facilities 
available  to  the  school  for  training  or  be- 
cause of  other  relevant  factors,  be  accom- 
plished without  lowering  the  quaLty  of  train- 
ing provided  therein. 

"(3)  In  those  Instances  where  enrollment 
Increases  proposed  exceed  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1)  (A),  the  Secretary  shall  sat- 
isfy himself,  after  consultation  ulth  the  ap- 
propriate accreditation  body  or  bodies  (as 
defined  In  section  721(b)tl)),  that  there  Is 
reasonable  assurance  that  such  expanded 
program  will  meet  the  accreditation  stand- 
ards of  such  body  or  bodies. 

"(g)   Plan  Reqi;ireme.nt  — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  school  which  has 
not  received  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
In  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30. 
1971,  an  application  by  such  school  for  a 
grant  for  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after  that 
date  shall  contain  or  be  accornfianled  by  a 
plan  to  carry  out  or  establish  and  carry  out, 
during  the  two-school -year  perloC  commenc- 
ing not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal 
year  next  following  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  grant  Is  made,  specific  projects  in  at 
least  three  of  the  following  categories  of 
projects  (or  If  the  application  Is  for  a 
school  of  pharmacy,  specific  projects  In  the 
category  described  in  clause  (O)  and  .sf>eclflc 
projects  in  at  least  two  other  categories) 

"(A)  Projects  to  effect  significant  Im- 
provements in  the  curriculum  of  such  school 
(Including  projects  for  shorten. ng  of  the 
length  of  time  required  to  complete  training 
programs  provided  by  such  school). 

"(B)  Projects  to  establish  cooperative  In- 
terdisciplinary training  among  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  oeteopathy.  optometry, 
podiatry,  pharmacy,  veterinary  medicine, 
nursing,  public  health  and  allied  health. 
Including  projects  for  training  for  the  u.se 
of  the  team  approach  to  Uie  provision  of 
health  services 

"(C)  Projects  to  train  for  new  roles  types, 
or  levels  of  health  personnel,  Inc.udlng  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  physicians'  as- 
sistants, dental  therapists,  and  other  health 
professions'  assistants,  and  nurse  practition- 
ers. In  cooperation  with  appropriate  aca- 
demic institutions  and  hospitals. 

"(D)  Projects  to  make  Innovative  modifica- 
tions of  existing  programs  of  education  in 
the  health  professloivs.  Including  projecta  for 
the  teaching  of  the  organization  provision, 
financing,  or  evaluation,  of  health  cars. 

'(E)  Projects  to  assist  In  significantly  In- 
creasing the  supply  of  adequately  trained 
personnel  in  the  health  professions  needed 
to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  Katlon. 

"(F)  Projects  to  establish,  at  schools  of 
medlcli^,  oeteopathy,  or  dentistry.  Increased 
emphasis  on,  and  training  In,  the  sclanoe  of 
clinical  pharmacology;  diagnosis,  trsAtntent, 
and  prevention  of  drug  and  alcohol  use  and 
abuse;  th«  asssesment  of  the  afBc*oy  of  vari- 
ous therapeutic  regimens,  and;    In  the  esse 
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of  schools  of  medicine  and  osteopathy,  the 
science  of  nutntton, 

(O)  Projects  to  provide,  at  schools  of 
pharmacy,  for  Increased  emphasis  on.  and 
training  In,  cllnicai  pharmacy,  drug  use  and 
ail  use,  and  where  appropriate  cllnlfiaJ  phar- 
niaoology. 

(H)  Projects  to  Increase  admissions  t'), 
and  enroUment  and  retention  m.  such  schools 
of  qualified  Individuals  who  due  to  socioeco- 
nomic factors,  are  financially  or  educationally 
disadvantaged 

"(I)  Projects  to  train  and  educate  primary 
cAre  health  professionals  with  particular  em- 
phasis (In  the  case  of  schools  of  medicine 
(Osteopathy,  and  denti-stry  i  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  new.  or  expansion  of  existing, 
programs  for  training  In  family  medicine. 

(2)  rhe  Secretary-  may  make  on-site  in- 
spections of  any  school,  or  require  Um?  sup- 
plying of  information  or  data  from  auy 
school,  receiving  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a)  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  such 
school  is  carrying  out  the  apeciflc  projects  re- 
quired to  be  included  In  the  plan  submitted 
by  such  school  (pursuant  ui  paragraph  (D) 
in  connection  with  Its  aj^pllcauoa  for  such 
grant 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interblate 
and  Foreign  Commerc*'  of  the  House  of 
Representatlve.s  two  reports  couialiUng  lull 
and  complete  information  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  schools  reoelvUig  grants  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  carrying  out  the  specific  projects 
Included  in  plans  submitted  by  them  pur- 
suant to  parupraph  ( 1  )  The  first  such  report 
shaU  be  submitted  not  later  than  January  1. 
1973,  and  Uie  second  such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  September  1.  1974. 

••(h)  Knbollment  and  Obabuation  Deter- 
minations.— 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  part  and  part  r, 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall  Include 
provlaioiis  relating  to  determination  of  the 
number  of  studenu  enrolled  in  a  school,  or 
In  a  particular  year-class  in  a  school,  or  the 
number  of  graduates,  a«  the  case  mi.y  be,  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  or  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  students  who  were  enrolled  in  a 
Bchooi,  or  in  a  parUcuiar  year-class  in  a 
school,  or  were  graduates.  In  an  earUer  year, 
as  the  case  may  be.  or  on  .such  basis  as  he 
deems  appropriate  for  making  such  deter- 
mination, and  shall  include  methods  of  mak- 
ing such  determinauon  wlieu  a  school  or  a 
year-clas.s  was  nol  In  ex;i>tence  in  an  earUer 
year  at  a  sdiool. 

•(2)  For  purposes  of  this  part  and  part  F, 
the  term  •full-time  students  (whether  such 
term  l.s  used  by  Itself  or  in  connection  with 
a  particular  year -class)  means  sttidents  pur- 
suing a  full-time  course  of  study  leading  to 
a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  d(K;tor  of  den- 
tistry, or  an  equivalent  degree,  doctor  of  ob- 
teopathv,  bachelor  of  science  in  pharmacy  or 
an  equli-alent  degree,  doctor  of  optometry  or 
an  equlraient  degree,  doctor  of  veterinary 
medicine  or  an  equivalent  decree,  or  doctor 
of  podiatry'  or  an  equivalent  degree. 

"(1)  ArriJCATiows  rat  New  Scmools. — In 
the  case  of  a  new  school  of  medicine  osteop- 
athy, dentistry,  veterinary  medicine  optom- 
etry, pharmacy,  or  podltarv.  which  applies 
for  a  grant  under  tills  section  in  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  In  which  It  will 
admit  Its  first  class,  the  enroUment  for  pur- 
poses of  Buheecttons  (a>  and  (b>  shall  be  the 
number  of  full-time  sttidents  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  on  the  basis  of  assuranoes 
provided  by  the  school,  •^lU  be  enrolled  In  the 
school  In  the  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  the  grant  is  made 

"(1)  AtTTHoaiaATioN  or  Apr«')PBi\TioNs. — 
"(1)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1072.  $212,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  IBTS.  and  $838,000,000  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  Juim  ao,  1074.  for  grauU 


under  this  section  to  schools  of  medicine, 
ijEteopathy.  and  dentistry. 

•'(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ii-ted  $84,000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1»7S,  $S7X»00.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1073,  and  $41,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1974,  for  grants 
under  this  section  to  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy,  and  podiatry 

••(3)  No  funds  appropriated  under  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  (Other  than  this  subsec- 
tion) may  be  used  to  make  grants  under  this 

L-«Ctl011. 

"STkXI-Xjr   ASSISTAKCE 

"Sec.  771  (a)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  new 
.sch(X)l  of  nicdlclne.  osteopathy,  or  dentistry 
which  be^ns  Instruction  after  tl^e  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may. 
after  taking  li  t3  acoount — 

"I  A)  the  ability  of  such  school  to  use  a 
i^rant  under  this  section  to  (1 )  accelerate  the 
date  It  will  begin  Instruction,  or  (li)  Increase 
the  number  of  students  In  Its  entering  class, 
and 

"(B)  the  other  resources  available  to  such 
school, 

make  a  grant  to  such  school  for  each 
year  such  school  Is  a  new  school  (as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (4)  ) .  No  school  may 
receive  a  grant  under  this  subsection  unless 
the  Secretary  estimates  that  the  number  of 
full-time  students  enrolled  In  Its  first  aca- 
demic year  of  operation  will  exceed  twenty- 
three  . 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
aiTiount  of  any  grant  under  this  subsection; 
but  no  such  grant  to  any  school  may  exceed  — 

"(A)  in  the  case  ox  the  year  preceding  the 
first  year  In  which  such  school  lias  students 
enrolled  an  anKnini  equal  to  the  product  of 
$10,000  anu  the  numt>er  oJ  fuii-uine  students 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  will  enroll  In 
such  school  in  such  first  year. 

•■(Bi  in  the  case  of  the  firsi  year  in  which 
such  school  has  students  enrolled  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of  $7.&00  and  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  students  enrolled  In  such 
.school  in  such  year: 

"lO  in  the  case  of  the  second  year  In 
which  such  school  has  students  enrolled,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of  $,'i,000  and 
the  iiumtjer  of  full-time  students  euroiied  In 
."such  school  In  such  year; 

iDi  in  the  case  of  the  third  year  In  which 
such  school  has  stiidents  enrolled,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of  $2,500  and  the  num- 
i>er  of  full-time  students  enrolled  In  such 
sch<xil  In  such  year. 

E-stl mates  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
.sectlon  of  the  number  of  full-time  students 
enrolled  In  a  sch(xil  may  be  made  on  the 
basts  of  a-ssurances  provided  by  the  school 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  give  special  con- 
sldpratlon  to  each  application  of  a  school  for 
grant  assistance  under  this  subsection  which 
contains  or  Is  reasonably  supported  by  as- 
surances, that,  because  of  the  use  that  the 
.school  Will  make  of  existing  facilities  (In- 
cluding Federal  medical  or  dental  facilities), 
;t  will  be  able  to  accelerate  the  date  on  which 
it  wUl  begin  Its  leaching  program. 

"(4)  Por  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
.school  of  medicine  osteopathy,  or  dentistry 
shall  be  considered  a  new  6ch(X)l  lor  any  year 
If  such  year  is  the  year  preceding  the  first 
year  In  which  such  school  has  students  en- 
rolled, such  first  year,  and  the  next  two 
years. 

(6^  Payments  under  grants  under  this 
subsection  may  be  made  in  ad  vane*  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  at  such  Inter- 
vals and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary. 

'  <e)  There  U  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  make  granu  under  this  subseetloo  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1S72.  and  a  1U«  aiaount  for  each 
of  the  next  two  fiscal  years.  Sums  appro- 
priated uikdar  this  paragraph  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 


"(b)(1)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  make  s  grant 
to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  two-year 
school  of  medicine  iar  any  schooi  ac^n<edlted 
»s  sticta  a  two-year  school)  which  intends  to 
become  a  school  accredited  to  grant  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  medicine  Ttie  amount  of 
t.he  grant  to  s  echool  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  equal  to  the  product  of  $50,000  and 
the  number  of  third-year  students  which  the 
Secretar\  determinet  ».:;  be  in.t-iaJly  enrolled 
In  such  school.  Dpon  application  by  the 
school,  tht  Secretary  shall  (If  the  school  so 
requests)  make  a  grant  to  such  school  for 
expenditure  In  the  year  preoedlng  the  Initiai 
enrollnient  of  third-year  students  m  such 
school  or  thereafter  No  school  may  receive 
more  than  one  grant  under  "Jils  subsecticn. 

•'c2)  No  frrani  may  be  made  under  this 
subsection  unless  an  application  therefor 
has  been  submitted  before  July  1.  1974  and 
the  .school  enrolls  third-year  stjdents  no* 
later  than  the  schoo!  year  beginning  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  Ttie  Secre- 
tary may  not  approve  an  appllcatloc  for  a 
grant  under  this  subsection  unless  he  deter- 
nilnes  it  contains  or  Is  supported  by  reason- 
able assurances  that  the  school  for  whi<*  the 
application  Is  made  will  be  aflUiated  with 
an  accredited  hospital  In  the  fist^al  year  for 
which  such  grant  Is  made  Payment!-  under 
grants  under  this  subeecUon  may  be  made 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 
at  such  Intervals  and  on  such  conditions, 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 

"SPECIAL    PROJECT    GRANTS    AND    CONTS-ACTS 

"Sec.  772.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  assist  schools  of  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  optom- 
etry, pharmacy,  and  podiatry  In  meeting  the 
costs  of  special  projects  to — 

■■(1)  effect  significant  Improvements  In  the 
currlculums  of  any  such  schools  (Including 
projects  to  shorten  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  training  In  such  schools),  with 
particular  emphasis,  in  the  case  of  schools 
of  medicine  or  osteopathy,  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  new,  or  expansion  of  existing, 
programs  for  training  In  family  medicine; 

"(2)  develop  programs  for  cooperative  in- 
terdiscipUnary  training  among  schoois  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  denustry.  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry, 
nursing,  public  health,  and  allied  health. 
including  projects  for  training  In  the  use  of 
tiie  team  approach  to  the  delivery  of  health 
services. 

"(3)  develop  and  operate  training  pro- 
grams, end  train,  for  new  roles,  types  or  levels 
of  health  personnel,  including  programs  for 
the  training  of  physicians'  assistants  and 
other  health  professions  assistants, 

■  (4)  plan,  develop,  or  establish  new  pro- 
grams, or  innovative  modificauons  of  exist- 
ing programs,  of  education  in  such  health 
professions.  Including  the  teaching  of  the  or- 
ganization, delivery,  financing,  or  evaluation 
of  health  care; 

"(6)  research,  develop  or  demonstrate  ad- 
vances In  the  various  fields  related  to  educa- 
tion In  such  health  professions; 

"(8)  assist  In  Increasing  the  supply  or  Im- 
proving the  distribution,  by  geographic  area 
or  specialty  group,  of  adequately  trained  per- 
sonnel In  such  health  professions  needed  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  the  Nation; 

"(7)  establish  and  operate  programs  at 
schixils  of  medicine  or  osteopathy  (aXid  where 
applicable  at  other  health  professions 
schcxjls)  (A)  providing  increased  emphasis 
on,  and  training  in.  the  science  of  clinical 
pharmacology,  the  prevention,  dlagnoeis, 
treatment,  and  rehabUitatlon  of  alcoholism 
and  drug  dependence,  and  the  assessment  of 
the  efficacy  of  various  therapeutic  regimens, 
or  (B)  providing  Increased  emphasis  on.  and 
training  and  research  In.  the  science  of  hu- 
man nutrition  and  the  application  of  such 
science  to  health; 

(8)    •st«l>Uah   and    operate    pro>e<M    d«- 
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mlgned  to  identify,  and  Increase  admissions 
to  and  enrollment  In  schools  of  medicine,  o«> 
teopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary  medlclna. 
optometry.  phAnnacy.  and  podiatry  of,  in- 
dividuals whose  background  and  Intereata 
make  ll  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will 
en^H^e  In  the  practice  of  their  health  pro- 
fession In  rural  or  other  areas  having  a  sever* 
shortage  of  personnel  In  such  health  profes- 
sion. 

"(9)  establish  and  operate  projects  de- 
signed to  Increase  admi-ssioni)  to  and  enroll- 
ment m  such  schools  of  qualified  Individuals 
from   minority   or   low-Income   groups; 

(10)     plan    experimental    teaching    pro* 
grams  or  facilities. 

"(11)  provide  tralneeshlps  (  incUidlnR  coat« 
of  training  and  fees,  stlpend-s.  anc*.  allowances 
for  the  students  ( including  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  and  dependency  allow- 
ances! )  for  full-time  student.s  to  secure  part 
of  their  education  under  a  precept<ir  In  fam- 
ily practice,  pediatrics,  Internal  medicine,  or 
other  health  fields  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, or  la  rural  or  other  areas  having  a 
severe  shortage  of  physicians: 

■■(12)  utilize  health  personnel  more  efll- 
clently.  through  the  use  of  computer  tech- 
nology and  otherwise,   or 

■'(  13  I  encour-ge  new  or  more  effective  ap- 
proaches to  the  organization  and  delivery  of 
health  services  through  the  use  of  the  team 
approach  to  delivery  of  health  services  and 
the  utUissatlon  of  computer  technology  to 
process  biomedical  Infornaatlon  In  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services. 

The  Secretary  may  also  enter  Into  contracts 
with  public  or  private  health  or  educational 
entitles  to  carry  out  any  project  described 
In  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Grants  and  contracts  may  also  b« 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  secttOQ 
for— 

■*(  1 )  the  discovery,  collection,  development, 
or  confirmation  of  information  for. 

"(2)  the  planning,  development,  demon- 
stration,  e.siabllshment.    or   maintenance   of, 

"(3)  the  alteration  or  renovation  of  exist- 
ing facilities  for,  any  project  described  in 
subsection  (a) 

"(c)  Contracts  under  this  section  may  be 
entered  ln*o  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  USC 
629:  41  U8.C.  6). 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated »118.000,(X)0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  $138,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  «15rt  000,0<X)  for 
the  n.Hcal  year  ending  Jvine  :?0.  1974,  for  the 
purpose  of  makli-.g  payments  pursuant  to 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  section. 
Funds  appropriated  under  this  subsection  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1973. 

"CBANT8       TO        ASSIST        HEALTH        PROFESSIONS 
SCHOOLS    WHICH    ARE    IN    FINANCIAL    DISTSES8 

"Sec.  773.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  •20.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  •18,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  to  make 
grants  under  this  section,  and,  to  the  extent 
that  sums  appropriated  under  this  subsection 
are  not  used  for  such  grants,  for  grants 
under  section  772  Funds  appropriated  under 
this  subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation thro\igh  September  30.   1972 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
assist  any  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  or  podiatry  which  is  In  serious  fl- 
na:;cl&l  straits  to  meet  its  costs  of  operation 
or  which  has  special  need  for  financial  sisslst- 
ance  to  meet  accreditation  requirements. 

"(c)  Any  grant  under  this  section  may  be 
made  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable 
and  necessary,  including  requirements  that 


the  school  agree  ( 1 )  to  dlscloee  any  financial 
Information  or  data  deemed  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  necessary  to  determine  the  sources  or 
causes  of  that  school's  financial  distress,  (3) 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  cost  analysis 
.study  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary, 
and  (3)  to  carry  out  appropriate  opteratlonal 
and  financial  reforms  on  the  basis  of  In- 
formation obtained  In  the  course  of  the  com- 
prehensive cost  analysis  study  or  on  the 
basis  of  other  relevant  information.  An  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  this  section  must 
contain  or  be  supported  by  assurajices  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  the  applicant 
will  expend  in  carrying  out  ll«  function  as  a 
school  of  medicine,  osleopathy.  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy. 
or  podla:ry.  as  the  case  may  be,  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant  la  sought, 
an  amount  of  funds  (other  than  funds  for 
construction,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
from  non-Federal  sources  which  Is  at  least 
as  great  as  the  average  amount  of  funds 
expended  by  such  applicant  for  such  pur- 
pose (excluding  expenditures  of  a  nonrecur- 
ring nature  I  in  the  three  fiscal  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  grant  is  sought.  The  Secretary  may, 
after  consultation  with  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tion, waive  the  requirement  of  the  preceding 
sentence  with  respect  to  any  8chcK>l  if  he 
determines  application  of  such  requirement 
to  such  school  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"HEALTH  MAMPOWEK  EDUCATION  INITIATrVB 
AWAKOS 

Sec.  774  (a)(D  For  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  distribution,  supply,  quality, 
utilization,  and  efficiency  of  health  person- 
nel and  the  health  services  delivery  system. 
the  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  public  or 
nonprofit  private  health  or  educational  en- 
tities, and  may  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  health  or  educational  en- 
titles,  for  projects — • 

"(A)  to  encourage  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  program.s  to  alleviate  short- 
ages of  health  personnel  In  areas  deslgnat/ed 
by  the  Secretary  through  training  or  retrain- 
ing such  personnel  in  facilities  located  In 
such  areas  or  to  otherwise  improve  the  dis- 
tribution of  health  perscmnel  by  area  or  by 
speciality  group: 

"(B)  to  provide  training  programs  leading 
to  more  efficient  utilization  of  health  per- 
sonnel ; 

"(C)  to  Initiate  new  types  and  patterns  or 
Improve  existing  patterns  of  training,  re- 
training, continuing  education,  and  advanced 
training  of  health  personnel.  Including  teach- 
ers, administrators,  specialists,  and  parapro- 
fesslonal-s  (particularly  physicians'  assistants, 
dental  therapists,  and  pediatric  nurse  prac- 
titioners) : 

"(D)  to  encourage  new  or  more  effective 
approaches  to  the  organization  and  delivery 
of  health  services  through  training  Individ- 
uals in  the  use  of  the  team  approach  to  de- 
livery   of    health    services    and    otherwise;    or 

"(E)  to  assist  State,  local,  or  other  regional 
arrangements  among  schools  and  related  or- 
ganizations and  Institutions  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection, 

"(2)  Grants  and  contracts  may  also  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  for 
(a)  the  discovery,  collection,  development  or 
confirmation  of  Information  for.  (b)  the 
planning  development,  demonstration,  estab- 
lishment, or  maintenance  of,  or  (c)  the  alter- 
ation or  renovation  of  existing  facilities  for 
any  of  the  projects  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 1  of  this  subsection, 

"(3)  Contracts  may  be  entered  into  under 
this  subsection  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
use.  529.  41  use   5), 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants 
to  public  or  nonprofit  private  health  or  edu- 
cational entitles  to  assist  In  meeting  the 
costs  of  special  projects 


"(1)  establish  or  operate  projects  de- 
signed to  Identify,  and  increase  ailmlsslons 
to  and  enrollment  in  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry,  podiatry, 
pharmacy.  veterinary  medicine.  public 
health,  or  other  health  training  of  Individu- 
als whose  background  and  interests  make 
It  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will  en- 
gage in  the  practice  of  their  health  pro- 
fession In  rural  or  other  areas  having  a 
severe  shortage  of  personnel  In  such  health 
profession;     or 

"(2)  (A)  Identify  Individuals  with  a  po- 
tential for  education  or  training  in  the 
health  professions  (Including  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  with 
training  or  experience  In  the  health  field i 
who  due  to  socioeconomic  factors  are  finan- 
cially or  educationally  otherwise  disadvan- 
taged, and  encouraging  and  assisting  them 
11)  to  eru-oll  In  a  school  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry, 
podiatry,  veterinary  medicine,  public  health. 
or  other  health  training;  or  dl)  If  they  are 
not  qualified  to  enroll  In  such  a  school,  to 
undertake  such  poetsecondary  education  or 
training  as  may  be  required  to  qualify  them 
to  enroll  In  such  a  school: 

"(Bi  pnbllclze  existing  sotirces  of  finan- 
cial aid  available  to  persons  enrolled  In  any 
such  school  or  who  are  undertaking  training 
necessary  to  qualify  them  to  enroll  In  any 
such  school:  or 

"(C)  establish  such  programs  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  enhance  and  facili- 
tate the  enrollment,  pursuit,  and  comple- 
tion of  study  by  individuals  referred  In 
clause     (A)  (1) . 

Of  the  sums  appropriated  under  subsection 
(e)  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  more  than  15 
per  centum  of  such  sums,  but  In  no  event 
less  than  $5,000,000,  shall  be  used  to  make 
grant-s  under  this  subsection  In  such  ft.seal 
year  Of  the  sums  available  for  grants  un- 
der this  subfiectlon  for  any  fiscal  year,  not 
more  than  one-half  of  such  sums  may  be 
used  for  such  fiscal  year  for  projects  de- 
scribed In  clause  (  1  )  and  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  such  sums  mav  be  used  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  projects  described  in  clause 
(2). 

(c)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to.  and  approved  by.  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  In  such 
form,  submitted  in  such  manner,  and  contain 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  pre.scrtbe. 

(2)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretarv 
Payments  under  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, and  at  such  Intervals  and  on 
such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  3nd.s  neces- 
sary 

"(d)  Each  grant  or  contract  under  sub- 
.sec'.ton  (a I  of  this  section  must  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  regional  medical  program  for 
the  area  In  which  the  grant  or  ocntract  will 
be  carried  out. 

"(ei  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated •46.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  •90.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  and  •ISS  000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1B74.  Funds 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  through  September 
30,  1972. 

"APPLICATIONS  rOS  CAPITATION.  BTA«T-ITP. 
SPECIAL  PKOjrcT  .  AND  FINANCIAL  DIflT«ISS 
GRANTS 

■Sec  775  (a)  The  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  in  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  for  which  a 
grant  Is  sought)  by  which  applications  for 
grants  under  section  T70,  771,  773.  or  773 
for  any  fiscal  year  must  be  filed. 
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"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
section  770,  771.  772.  or  773,  the  applicant 
must  (1)  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  oprtometry,  pharmacy, 
or  podiatry,  and  (2)  be  accredited  by  a  rec- 
ognized body  or  tKXlles  approved  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
except  that  the  requirement  of  this  clause 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  satisfied  If  (A)  In  the 
case  of  a  school  which  by  reaison  of  no.  or  an 
instifBcient,  period  of  operation  Is  not.  at  the 
time  of  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  eligible  for  such  accreditation,  the  Com- 
missioner finds,  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  accreditation  body  or  bodies,  that 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  school 
will  meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such 
body  or  bodies  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
acadenUc  year  following  the  normal  gradu- 
ation date  of  students  who  are  in  their  first 
year  of  Instruction  at  such  school  during 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  Secretary  makes 
a  final  determination  as  to  approval  of  the 
application,  or  (B)  In  the  case  of  any  other 
school,  the  Commissioner  finds  after  such 
consultation  and  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  that  there  Is  reasonable  ground  to 
expect  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  (or 
granU)  under  those  sections,  having  regard 
for  the  purposes  of  the  grant  for  which 
application  is  made,  such  school  will  meet 
such  accreditation  standards  within  a  rea- 
sonable time 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  or 
disapprove  any  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  part  except  after  consultation  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Pro- 
fessions Education  (established  by  section 
725). 

"(d)  A  grant  under  section  770.  771,  773, 
or  773  may  be  made  only  If  the  application 
therefor — 

"(1)  Is  approved  by  the  Secreitary  upon 
his  determination  that  the  applicant  (and 
Its  application)  meet  the  applicable  eligi- 
bility conditions  prescribed  by  section  770, 
771,  or  773  or  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  contains  such  additional  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  the  de- 
terminations required  of  him  under  the  sec- 
tion authorizing  the  grant  for  which  the 
application  is  made  and  such  assurances  as 
he  may  find  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  such  section;   and 

"(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal-control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
ce.8S  to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  such 
grant  " 

STL-DENT    LOANS 

Sec  105  (a)  AtTHoaiZATioN  Level. — Sub- 
section (a)  oT  section  742  (42  USC  294b (a)  ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  742    (SI  For  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  making  Federal  capital  contributions 
Into  the  loan  funds  of  schools  which  have 
established  loan  funds  under  this  part, 

"  ( 2 )  malting  payments  Into  the  fund  estab- 
lished by  section  744  ( d )  .  and 

"(3)  making  transfers  under  section  746. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $50.- 
000.000  for  the   fiscal   year  ending  June  SO, 

1972,  $55,000,000  for  the  fliscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  and  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976.  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  there  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such 
sums  a  may  be  necessary  to  enable  students 
who  have  received  a  loan  under  this  part  for 
any  academic  year  ending  before  July  1. 
1974,  to  continue  or  complete  their  educa- 
tion." 

(b)  Loan  Rxpatment  and  Fokgiveness, — 

(1)  Section  741(f)  (43  use  2»U(f))  la 
amended  to  read  as  follo««: 


"(f)(1)    In  the  case  of  any  Individual — 

"(A)  who  has  received  a  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  doctor  of  osteopathy,  doctor  of 
dentistry  or  an  equivalent  degree,  doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
doctor  of  optometry  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
bachelor  of  science  In  pharmacy  or  an  equiv- 
alent degree,  or  doctor  of  podiatry  or  an 
equivalent  degree, 

"(B)  who  obtained  (I)  one  or  more  loans 
from  a  loan  fund  established  under  this  part, 
or  ( 11  (  any  other  educational  loan  for  his 
costs  at  a  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  or  podiatry:  and 

"(C)  who  enters  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  to  practice  his  profession  for  a 
period  of  at  least  two  years  In  an  area  In  a 
State  determined  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
health  authority  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulations),  to  have  a  shortage 
of  and  need  for  persons  trained  in  his  pro- 
fession; 

the  Secretary  shall  make  payments  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2).  lor  and  on  be- 
half of  that  Individual,  on  the  principal  of 
and  Interest  on  any  loan  of  his  described  In 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  which  Is 
outstanding  on  the  date  he  begins  the  prac- 
tice specified  in  the  agreement  described  In 
subparagrapth  iC)  of  this  paragraph 

"(2)  The  payments  described  m  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  as  f ol  - 
lows: 

"(A)  UF>on  completion  by  the  Individual 
for  whom  the  payments  are  to  be  made  of  the 
first  year  of  the  practice  specified  in  the 
agreement  he  entered  into  with  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  30  p)er  centum  of  the  principal  of,  and 
the  interest  on  each  loan  of  such  Individual 
diescrlbed  In  paragraph  ( 1 1  ( B  |  which  la 
outstanding  on  the  date  he  began  such  prac- 
tice 

"(B)  Upon  completion  by  that  Individual 
of  the  second  year  of  such  practice,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  another  30  per  centum  of 
the  principal  of,  and  the  Interest  on  each 
such  loan. 

"(C)  Upon  completion  by  that  Individual 
of  a  third  year  of  such  practice,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  another  26  per  centum  of  the 
principal  of,  and  the  Interest  on  each  such 
loan, 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  requirement  of 
completion  of  practice  specified  In  paragraph 
(2).  the  Secretary  shall,  on  or  before  the 
due  date  thereof,  pay  any  loan  or  loan  Install- 
ment which  may  fall  due  within  the  period 
of  practice  for  which  the  borrower  may  re- 
ceive payments  under  this  subsection,  upon 
the  declaration  of  such  borrower,  at  such 
times  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  (and  supp>orted  by  such  other 
evidence  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require),  that  the  borrower  Is  then  engaged 
as  described  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  ( 2 )  ( C ) .  and 
that  he  will  continue  to  be  so  engaged  for 
the  period  required  (In  the  absence  of  this 
paragraph)  to  entitle  him  to  have  made  the 
payments  provided  by  this  subsection  for 
such  period;  except  that  not  more  than  86 
per  centum  of  the  principal  of  any  such 
loan  shall  be  paid  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph 

"(4)  A  borrower  who  falls  to  fulfill  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  entered  Into 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  liable  to  re- 
imburse the  Secretary  for  any  payments 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  lA)  or  para- 
graph (3)  In  consideration  of  such  agree- 
ment 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  the  amendment 
made  by  section  106(b)(1)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1971   to  this  subsection — 

"(A)  any  person  who  obtained  one  or  more 
loans  from  a  loan  fund  established  under  this 
part,  who  beifore  the  date  of  the  enactment 


as  such  Act  became  eligible  for  cancellation 
of  all  or  part  of  such  loans  (including  accrued 
Interest)  under  this  subsection  (as  In  effect 
on  the  day  before  such  date),  and  who  on 
such  date  was  not  engaged  in  a  practice  for 
which  loan  cancellation  was  authorized 
under  this  subsection  (as  so  in  effect),  may 
at  any  time  elect  to  receive  such  cancellation 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection  (as  so  in 
effect  I :  and 

■■<Bi  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  ob- 
tained one  or  more  loans  from  a  loan  fund 
established  under  this  part  and  who  on  such 
date  was  engaged  in  a  practice  for  which 
cancellallor  of  all  or  part  of  such  loans  (in- 
cluding accrued  Interest)  was  authorized 
under  this  subsection  (as  so  In  effect!,  this 
subsection  las  so  In  effect)  shall  continue 
to  apply  to  such  person  for  purposes  of  pro- 
viding such  loan  cancellation  until  he  ter- 
minates such  practice. 

"Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  person  from  entering 
Into  an  agreement  for  loan  cancellation  un- 
der this  subsection  (as  amended  by  section 
105(b)(1)    of   such   Act)." 

(2  I  Section  741  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(1)  Upon  application  by  a  person  who 
recelveo.  and  Is  under  an  obligation  to  re- 
pay, any  loan  made  to  such  person  as  a 
heaith  professions  student  to  enable  him  to 
study  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veter- 
inary medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy,  or  po- 
diatry the  Secretary  may  undertake  to  re- 
pay (Without  liabUlty  to  the  applicant)  all 
or  any  part  of  such  loan,  and  any  Interest 
or  portion  thereof  outstanding  thereon,  upon 
his  determination,  pursuant  to  regulations 
establishing  criteria  therefor,  that  the  ap- 
plicant— 

"(11  failed  to  complete  such  studies  lead- 
ing to  hU  first  professional  degree. 

■■(2)  Is  In  exceptionally  needy  circum- 
stances; 

■  i3)  Is  from  a  low-Income  or  disad- 
vantaged family  as  those  terms  may  be  de- 
fined by  such  regulations;  and 

"(4)  has  not  resumed,  or  cannot  rea- 
sonably bo  expected  to  resume,  the  study  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy  or  podiatry, 
within  two  years  following  the  date  Mpctn 
which  he  terminated  such  studies  " 

(c>  Loan  Ceiling —Section  741(a)  (42 
U.3C  294a(a)  I  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "•2,500  ■  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•3.500".  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  sec- 
ond sentence 

(d)  Repayment  Aftes  Training — Section 
741(c)  i2)  (42U.SC  294a(C((a))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(up  to  five  years)". 

(el    Technical  Amendments  — 

(1)  Section  740(b)(4)  (42  U.S  C,  2»4(b) 
(4  m  Is  amended  by  striking  out  1971"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1974" 

(2)  Section  743  (42  USC  2»4c)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1976"  each  place  It  occurs 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1977" 

(3i  Section  744(a)  (1)  (42  US  C  294d(a) 
(1)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "four  fiscal 
years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "six  fiscal 
years" 

(4)  SecUons  740|b)(4)  and  741ib)  1 42 
US  C  294(b)  (4)  .  2»48(b)  )  are  each  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "doctor  of  pharmacy"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an  equivalent  de- 
gree", and  (B)  by  striking  out  "doctor  of 
surgical  chiropody"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "an  equivalent  degree". 

( f )    Loans  fo«  Sttjdt  Ab«oad. — 

( 1 )  Part  C  of  title  VII  is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  below  the  heading  to 
such  part  the  following; 

"SrsPAFT  I — Loans  to  SrcnjENTB  Studtinc  in 
THE  United  States" 

(2)  Such  part  C  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"this  part"  each  place  it  occurs  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "this  subpart". 
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(3)  Section  781  (42USC  295f)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "part  C"'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subpart  I  of  part  C". 

(4 1  Such  part  C  Is  further  amiended  by 
adding  after  section  746  the  foUowlng: 

"BUBPABT    II aTirDKl«T    LOANS    UT    THE    SCCU- 

TART  TO  ClTIieNS  ur  THE  UNrTED  BTATIS 
Who  A»i  Pulx-Time  Sti'dents  u»  BCHi>uL,a 
or  Meuiline  Located  Outside  the  Unitko 
States 

"student  loams 

"Sec  747  fa»  Prom  the  amount*  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  subpart,  the  Secre- 
tan?  IS  authorized  to  nialte.  in  accordance 
with  this  subpart,  loans  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  full-time  students  In 
schofils  of  medicine  which  are  located  out- 
side  the   United   States 

",h\  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subpart,  loans  made  under  thU  Bubp;irt  fthall 
(to  the  extent  feasible)  be  made  on  the  .'lame 
terms  and  conditions  an  are  required  with 
respect  to  loans  made  to  btudei^td  of  medi- 
cine under  the  prugratn  eatabli&hed  by  sub- 
part I. 

"(c)  ri)  No  loan  under  this  subpart  ataall  be 
made  to  any  student  uuleKs — 

"(A)  prior  to  the  date  such  student  flies 
application  for  such  loan  — 

"(1)  he  has  made  application  for  admis- 
sion as  a  student  In  a  school  of  medicine 
which   Ls  located   In   the   United  Slates,    and 

"(11)  be  ha-s.  In  connection  with  the  mak- 
ing of  such  application  for  admlsalon  to  such 
school,  undergone  a  written  examination  to 
determine  his  quallflcatlona  for  adml.sslon  aa 
a  student  In  such  school. 

"(B)  such  student  furnishes  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  certiflcatlcn  from  such  school  that — 

"(1)  such  student  Ls  qualified  for  admission 
as  a  student  in  such  school,   and 

"(11)  such  student  was  denied  admission 
as  a  student  in  such  school  solely  because, 
for  the  school  year  for  which  such  student 
applied  for  admi-ssiou  to  such  school,  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants  for  admission 
to  such  school  exceeded  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  students  (as  determined  by  s\irh 
school)  which  such  schtxjl  was  prepared  to 
accept  for  admission  for  such  year,  and 

•■i,  C)  .'juch  student  has  not  been  accepted, 
before  the  date  of  approval  of  hl.t  application 
for  a  loan  under  tliLs  subpart,  by  a  medical 
school  located  In  the  United  States 

"(2)  No  loan  under  this  subpart  shall  be 
made  to  any  student  who  has  completed 
three  yeexs  as  a  student  In  a  school  of  medi- 
cine, unless — 

"  (A)  such  student  has  passed  an  examina- 
tion which — 

"(1)  Is  prepared  by  a  body  or  bodies  which 
the  Secretary  recognizes  as  being  qualified  to 
prepare  such  :\n  examination,  and 

"(11)  la  used  to  determine  the  qualtflca- 
tlons  of  students  In  schools  of  medicine 
which  are  located  outside  the  United  States 
for  admission  (as  transfer  students)  in 
schools  of  medicine  which  are  located  in  the 
United  States;  and 

"(Bi  such  student  has  made  application 
for  admission  las  a  traiuifer  student)  to.  but 
has  not  been  accepted  by.  a  school  of  medi- 
cine which  is  located  In  the  United  States. 

"(d)  To  carry  out  this  subpart  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  I1.7M00O  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  fur 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years  " 

SCKOLvtaSHtPS 

Sec  106  (a)  ScHOLAasmps  nm.  Sttdt  tn 
THE  Untted  States  — Effective  with  respect  ti 
scholarship  grants  made  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  780  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  {V2  use  395g)  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1971  — 

(1)  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follo'wn 

'  I  b  I  The  amount  of  the  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  each  such  school  for  the  fiscal 
^e%i  enckug  June  30,  1972,  shall  b«  e<iiua  to 


13,000  multiplied  by  one-tenUi  of  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  students  of  such  school  The 
amount  of  such  grant  for  the  Osoai  year 
ending;  June  30,  1973.  and  the  next  fi.scal 
yoBiT  shall  be  equal  to  the  greater  of  ( 1 1 
»3.000  multiplied  by  the  number  of  full- 
tlcne  students  of  such  school  who  are  from 
low-income  backgrounds  as  determined  un- 
der regulations  uf  the  Secretary,  or  (2) 
$3,000  multiplied  by  one-tenth  of  the  num- 
ber of  ru.I-tline  students  of  such  school  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the 
grant  under  subEectlon  (a;  shall  be  such 
amount  as  may  be  neoes.'wiry  to  enable  such 
school  to  continue  making  payments  under 
scholarship  awards  to  students  who  Initially 
received  such  awards  out  of  grants  made  to 
the  school  for  fiscal  years  ending  before  July 
1,  1974": 

(2)  subsection  (c)(1)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(c)(1)  Scholarships  may  be  awarded  by 
schools  ftom  grants  under  subsection   fa)  — 

"(A I  only  to  Individuals  who  have  been 
accepted  by  them  for  enrollment  as  full-timt- 
flrst-year  students  and  to  individuals  en- 
rolled and  in  good  standing  as  full-time  stu- 
dents. In  the  case  of  awards  from  such  grants 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years,   and 

"(B|  orvly  to  Individuals  enrolled  and  In 
good  standing  as  full-time  students  who 
Initially  received  scholarVilp  swards  out  of 
such  grants  for  a  flscjil  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1.  1974.  In  the  oa.se  of  awards  from 
such  grants  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1975,  or  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  ', 
and 

(3)  subsection  (o  (2)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •S.&OO  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•3.600" 

(b)  &CHOLAE.SHIPB  FOR  Study  .\bbi.ad  — 

(1)   Part  P  of  the  title  VII  Is  .imended  by 

Inserting  Immediately  below  the  heading  to 

such  part  the  following 

"SUBPABT      I — ftEANTS      roB      SCMOI.AE.sHIPS     TO 

Students  STrrDTiwc  in  the  UNrrxD  States 
(2»   The  heading  for  such  part  P  Ls  amend- 
ed  by  striking  out  all   after    ■Grants". 

(3)  The  section  hea<llng  fi.r  section  780 
(43  use  296gi  IR  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  "for  Study  In  the  United  States". 

(4)  Such  part  P  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"this  part"  each  place  It  occurs  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "this  subpart" 

(5)  Section  74«  (42  USC  2e4fi  Is  lunended 
by  striking  out  "part  P  '  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "sibp^u-t  I  of  par"  P  ' 

(6)  Such  part  P  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  after   section   781    the   following 

"Sl'BPART   n SCHOI.AR.SHn-S    BT    THE  -SECKeTARY 

TO  CmzBNS  or  the  UNrrtn  States  Who 
Ake  Ptn.L-TlME  Sxt  dents  in  Schools  of 
McDiriNE  Located  Outside  the  United 
States 

"SCHOLABSlilP    (.RANTS    TOE    STUDY     ABROAD 

"Sbc  785  (a)  From  the  apprf>prlatU>ns  un- 
der subsection  (ei.  the  Secretivry  is  author- 
ized to  make,  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
part, scholarship  grants  to  cltlr.ens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  full-time  students  In 
schools  of  medicine  which  are  located  out- 
side the  United  States. 

"(b)  Sctiolaxshlp  grants  under  this  subpart 
ahall  be  awarded  fur  aiiv  .vhool  year  only  to 
students  of  exceptional  financial  need  who 
need  such  financial  assistance  to  pursue  a 
course  of  study  at  a  schciol  of  medicine  for 
such  year  and  who  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  practice 
medicine  In  the  United  States  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  .Suih  pnictire  .'^hall  begin  wlth- 
Lu  such  reasonable  period  of  time,  after  com- 
pletion of  such  student's  professional  train- 
ing, as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe Any  such  scholarship  (or  a  school  year 
shall  cover  such  portion  of  the  student's  tu- 
ition, fees,  books,  equipcneixt,  and  living  ex- 


penses at  the  school  of  medicine  in  which  he 
is  enruUed,  but  not  to  exceed  •3,500  for  any 
year,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  the 
student  needs  for  sunh  year  on  the  basis 
of  the  requirements  and  financial  resounds 
of  the  student. 

"ic)  Grants  under  this  subpart  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  the  National  Advl.iory  Council  on 
Health  Professions  EMucatlon 

"(d)(1)  No  scholarship  grant  under  this 
subport  shall  be  made  to  any  student  un- 
less— 

"(A)  prior  to  the  date  such  student  files 
application  for  such  grant  — 

"(I)  he  has  made  application  for  adml.s- 
slon as  a  student  in  a  school  of  medicine 
which  Is  located  in  the  United  States: 

"(11)  he  has.  In  connection  with  the  mak- 
ing of  such  application  for  admlsa;on  to  sucii 
achool,  vindergone  a  written  examination 
to  determine  his  qualifications  for  admis- 
sion as  a  student  In  such  school 

"'B)  stich  student  furnishes  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  certification  from  such  school 
that — 

"(1)  such  .-sttident  Is  qualified  for  sdmls- 
slon  as  a  student  In  such  school    and 

"(II)  such  student  was  denied  admission 
as  a  student  In  siich  .school  solel-  t>ecause. 
for  the  school  year  for  which  sxich  student 
applied  for  admission  to  such  school  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  such  schot.l  exceeded  the  maximum 
ntimber  of  students  i  as  determined  by  such 
school)  which  such  schixil  was  prepared  to 
accept   for  admission   for  such   year:    and 

"I  CI  sucJi  student  ha.s  not  t)een  accepted, 
before  the  date  of  approval  of  his  applica- 
tion for  a  scholarship  grant  under  tins  sub- 
part, by  a  medical  school  located  In  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  No  scholarship  grant  under  this 
subpart  altall  be  made  to  any  stjdent  who 
has  completed  three  years  as  a  student  In 
a  school  of  medicine,  unless — 

"(A)  such  student  has  passed  an  exami- 
nation which — 

"(1)  Is  prepared  by  a  body  or  bodies  which 
the  Secretary  recognizes  as  being  qualified  to 
prepare  such  an  examination,  and 

"(11)  Is  used  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions Of  students  In  schools  of  medicine 
which  are  located  outside  the  United  States 
for  admission  (as  transfer  stt^ents)  In 
schools  of  medicine  which  are  located  In  the 
United  States;   and 

"(B)  such  student  has  made  application 
for  admlsfilon  (as  a  transfer  student)  to.  but 
has  not  been  accepted  by.  a  school  of  medi- 
cine  which   Is   located   In   the   United   States 

"le)  Por  the  purpose  of  maJtIr.g  scholar- 
ship grants  under  this  subpart  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  following 
amounts: 

"(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  IL-^cal 
years,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
•  ISO.OOO 

"(2)  Por  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juim  30. 
1975.  aiul  for  each  of  the  two  sue  eadlng  fiscal 
years,  there  are  authorized  to  t>c  appropriated 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  continue  to  make  scholar- 
ship grants  to  students  who  received  such 
grants  under  this  subpart  from  fanda  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  such  purpose 
for  fl.ical  years  ending  before  July   1.   1974  " 

(c)  Phtskian  Shortage  Area  Scholarship 
Procium  -  Part  P  of  title  VII  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  subpart  added  by  stibeectlon 
(b)  of  this  section  the  foUowlug  new  sub- 
part: 

"Subpa«t  III — Physician  SHoaxAi^  Area 
Scholarship  Prograji 
"scholabship  cbamts 

"Sec  784  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the  more 
adequate  provision  of  medical  cave  for  per- 
suua  wbo — 
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"(1)  reside  in  a  physician  shortage  area: 
••(2)  are  migratory  agricultural  workers  or 
members  of  the  families  of  such  workers: 
the  Secretary  may.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subpart,  make  scholarship 
grants  to  individuals  who  are  medical  stu- 
dents and  who  agree  to  engage  m  the  prac- 
tice of  primary  care  after  completion  of  their 
rrofesslonal  Ualnlng  (A)  in  a  physician 
shortage  area,  or  (Bi  at  such  place  or  places, 
such  facility  or  facilities,  and  In  such  man- 
ner, as  may  be  necessary  to  a.ssure  that,  of 
the  patients  receiving  medical  care  in  such 
practice,  a  sulistantlal  portion  will  consist  of 
persons  referred  to  in  clause  (2).  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart.  ( 1 )  the  term  ■phy.'^lcLan 
shortage  area'  means  an  area  determined  by 
the  Secretary  uiuler  section  741(f  I  i  I)  (C)  to 
have  a  shortage  of  and  a  need  for  physicians, 
and  (2)  the  term  'primary  care'  has  the 
meaning  prescribed  for  it  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  768(C)  (3)  iBi  . 

"(b)  (1)  Scholarship  grants  under  this  sub- 
part shAll  be  made  with  respect  to  academic 
years 

"(2)    The  amount  of  any  scholarship  grant 

under  this  subpart  to  any  individual  for  any 
full  academic  year  shall  not  exceed  •5.000 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  In  awarding 
scholarship  grants  under  'his  subpart,  ac- 
cord priority  to  applicants  as  'oUows — 

"(A)  first,  to  any  applicant  who  (I)  Is 
from  a  low-Income  background  (sis  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  i. 
(II)  resides  In  a  physician  shortage  area, 
and  (HI)  agrees  that,  upon  completion  of  his 
professional  training,  he  will  return  to  such 
area  and  will  engage  in  such  area  In  the 
practice  of  primary  care: 

"(B)  second,  to  any  applicant  who  meet.6 
All  the  criteria  set  forth  In  subparagraph  (A) 
except  that  prescribed  in  clause  (I ) ; 

"(C)  third,  to  any  applicant  who  meets  the 
criterion  set  forth  In  clause  (i);  and 

"(D)  fourth,  to  any  other  applicant. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  scholarship  grant  awarded  to 
any  Individual  under  thus  subpart  shall  be 
awarded  upon  the  condition  that  such  Indi- 
vidual will,  upon  completion  of  his  profes- 
sional training,  engage  In  the  practice  of 
primary  care — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who.  In 
applying  for  a  scholarship  grant  under  this 
subpart,  met  the  criteria  set  forth  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  iBi  of  subsection  (b)(3). 
In  the  physician  shortage  area  in  whlcii  he 
agreed  (pursuant  to  such  subparagraph)  to 
engage  In  such  practice:  and 

"(B)  In  the  ca.ie  of  any  Individual  -who  did 
not  agree  (pursuant  to  such  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B))  to  engage  in  such  practice  In 
any  particular  physician  shortage  area  (or 
who  Is  not.  under  a  waiver  under  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection  required  to  engage  in 
such  practice  In  any  particular  physician 
shortage  area )  — 

"(1)  In  any  physician  shortage  area,  or 
"(11)  at  such  place  or  places.  In  such  fa- 
cility or  faclUtieiR.  and  In  such  manner,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that,  of  the  pa- 
tients receiving  medical  care  provided  by 
such  individual,  a  substantial  portion  will 
consist  of  persons  who  are  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers  or  are  members  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  such  workers. 

for  a  twelve-month  period  for  each  fviU  aca- 
demic year  with  respect  to  which  he  receives 
such  a  scholarship  grant  Por  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  any  individual,  who 
has  received  a  scholarship  grant  under  this 
subpart  for  four  full  academic  years,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  received  such  a  grant  for 
only  three  full  academic  years  if  such  Indl- 
■vldual  serves  all  of  his  internship  or  resi- 
dency In  a  public  or  private  hoepltal,  which 
la  located  In  a  physician  shortage  area,  or  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  patients  of  which 
consists  of  persons  who  are  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers  (or  are  members  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  sticb  workers)  and,  if,  while  so  serv- 
ing, such  LndlTldtial  receives  tr»lnlng  or  pro- 


fessional experience  designed  to  prepare  him 
to  engage  In  the  practice  of  primary  care 

"(2)  The  condition  lmp>oeed  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  compiled  with  by  any  Individual 
to  whom  It  applies  within  such  reasonable 
period  of  time,  after  the  completion  of  such 
Individual's  professional  training,  as  the  Sec- 
retary  shall   by   regulations   prescribe. 

"(3)  If  any  Individual  to  whom  the  con- 
dition referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  Is  ap- 
plicable falls,  within  the  period  prescribed 
pursuant  to  regulations  under  paragraph 
(2),  to  comply  with  such  condition  for  the 
full  number  of  months  with  respect  to  which 
such  condition  U  applicable,  the  United 
States  shall  be  eiititled  to  recover  from  such 
Indlvldtial  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
produced  by  multiplying — 

"(Ai  the  aggregate  of  (1)  the  amounts  of 
the  scholarship  grant  or  grants  (as  the  case 
may  be)  made  to  such  individual  under  this 
subpart,  and  (ii)  the  sums  of  the  interest 
which  would  be  payable  on  each  such  schol- 
arship grant  if,  at  the  time  such  grant  was 
made  such  grant  were  a  loan  bearing  In- 
terest at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  after  taking  into  consideration  pri- 
vate consumer  rates  of  interest  prevailing 
at  the  lime  such  grant  was  made,  and  If  the 
interest  on  each  such  grant  had  been  com- 
pounded annually,  by 

"(B)  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which 
Is  the  number  obtained  by  subtracting  from 
the  number  of  months  to  which  such  con- 
dition Is  applicable  a  number  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  number  of  months  with  respect 
to  which  compliance  by  such  Individual  with 
such  condition  was  made,  and  the  denomina- 
tor of  which  Is  a  number  equal  to  the  nvim- 
t>er  of  months  with  respect  to  which  such 
condition  Is  applicable. 

Any  amount  which  the  United  States  Is 
entitled  to  recover  under  this  paragraph 
shall,  within  the  Uiree-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  the  United  States  becomes  en- 
titled to  recover  such  amount,  be  paid  to  the 
United  State*  Until  any  amount  due  the 
United  States  under  this  paragraph  on  ac- 
count of  any  grant  under  this  subpart  is 
paid,  there  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States 
interest  on  such  amount  at  the  same  rate  a-s 
that  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  clause  (A)  with  respect  to  the 
grant  on  account  of  which  such  amount  Is 
due  the  United  States. 

"(4)  (A)  Any  obligation  of  any  individual 
to  comply  with  the  condition  applicable  to 
htm  under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
stibsectlon  shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death 
of  such  Individual 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
provide  for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
such  obligation  applicable  to  any  individual 
whenever  compliance  by  stich  individual  la 
impossible  or  would  Involve  extreme  hard- 
ship to  such  Individual  and  If  enforcement 
of  such  obligation  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual would  be  against  equity  and  gix)d 
conscience. 

"administration;    conthactual  arrange- 

MEN'TS 

"Sec  785  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
agreements  with  schools  of  medicine,  hospi- 
tals, or  other  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  under  which  such  schools, 
hospitals,  or  other  agencies  will,  as  agents  of 
the  Secretary,  perform  such  functions  In  the 
administration  of  this  subpart,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  specify.  Any  such  agreement  with 
any  school,  hoepltal.  or  other  agency  may 
provide  for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of 
amounts  equal  to  the  expenses  actually  and 
necessarily  Inctarred  by  such  school,  hospi- 
tal, or  other  agency  In  carrying  out  such 
agreement. 

"ArrHOBIZATlON    or    APPROPBIATIOK8 

"Sec  786  For  the  purpose  of  making 
scholarship  grant*  under  this  subpart,  there 
are   authorized    to   be   appropriated   |2,5O0,- 


000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
•3.000.(X)0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  and  »3 .600.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974  Por  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  vear,  there  arc  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
continue  to  make  such  grants  to  students 
who  (prior  to  July  1,  1974)  have  received 
such  a  grant  and  who  are  eligible  for  such 
a  grant  under  this  part  during  such  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year." 

GRANTS    FOR    TRAINING.   TRAINEESHIP8.    AND  TO.- 

LOWSHIPS        AND        COMPUTER        TECHNOl-OCT 
HEALTH     CARE    DEMONSTRATION     PROGRAMS 

Sec  107.  lai  Title  VII  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  heading  of  part  D  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
"Part     D — Grants     fob     Famh-T     Mtoicike, 

T^lAINING,        TRAINEESHIPS.        AND        FTLaX)W- 

SHIPS  AND  Computer  Technology  HiALTH 
Care    Demonstration    Programs 
(bi   Part  D  Is  further  timended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"GRANTS      FOR      TRAINING.      TRAINEESHIPS.      AND 
FE1-LOW8HIP8     IN      FAMILT      MEDlCINK 

"Sec.  767  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated »25  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1972.  tSS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  »40.OO0.OOO 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  for 
grants  by  the  Secretary  to  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  hospital — 

"(1)  to  plan,  develop,  and  operate,  or 
participate  In,  an  approved  professional 
training  program  (including  continuing  ed- 
ucation and  approved  residency  programs 
in  family  practice  i  In  the  field  of  family 
medicine  for  medical  students,  interns,  resi- 
dents, or  practicing  physicians, 

"i2i  to  provide  financial  assistance  (In  the 
form  of  tralneeshlps  and  fellowships)  to 
medical  students,  interns,  residents,  prac- 
ticing physicians,  or  other  medical  per- 
sonnel, who  are  in  need  thereof,  who  are 
participants  In  any  such  program,  and  who 
plan  to  specialize  or  work  m  the  practice 
of  family  medicine;  and 

'  i3i  to  plan,  develop,  and  operate,  or  par- 
ticipate In.  other  approved  training  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  family  medicine. 

"GRANTS  FOR  SCTPOBT  OF  POSTCRADtJATE  TBAITf- 
ING  PROGRAMS  FOR  PHYSICIANS  AND  DEN- 
TISTS 

"Sec.  768.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $7,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending-  June  30.  1973.  and  •15.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974  for  grants 
under  subsection      bi. 

"(b)  (1  I  The  Secretary  shall  make  annual 
grants  In  accordance  with  this  section  to — 

"(A)  public  or  nonprofit  private  sch<x)ls  of 
medicine  osteopathy,  or  dentistry,  which  are 
accredited  as  provided  In  section  121  ib)  :  1 1  , 
and  which  have  approved  applications    and 

'  iB)  pviblic  or  nonprofit  private  hospitals 
which  are  not  afBllated  •with  an  accredited 
school  of  medicine  osteopathy,  or  denllstry 
and  which  have  approved  applications. 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  educational  costs  of 
the  first  three  years  of  full-time  approved 
graduate  training  programs  In  the  area  of 
primary  care  or  in  any  other  area  of  health 
care  (designated  under  subsection  (c)(3i 
(B)  )  In  which  there  is  a  shortage  of  qualified 
physicians  or  dentists 

•  (2)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  school 
or  hospital  shall  be  equal  to  •3,000  for  each 
physician  or  dentist  enrolled  In  a  graduate 
training  program  (A)  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  and  (Bi  in  the  case  of 
a  grant  to  a  school,  conducted  In  clinical  fa- 
cilities of  such  schools  or  with  which  such 
school  has  a  written  agreement  of  aflUlatlon 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  grant  to  a  hoepltal.  con- 
ducted In  such  hospital:  except  that  if  the 
total  of  the  grants  to  be  made  under  this 
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subseotloa  for  any  fiscal  year  to  schools  and 
hospitals  with  approved  applications  exceeds 
the  amounts  appropriated  tinder  sub6«ctlon 
la)  Uji  such  grants,  the  aruount  of  the  grant 
foi-  that  fl.scai  year  to  each  such  schiX)!  or  hos- 
pital shall  be  an  amnunt  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  aiiiouiit  determined  for  the 
school  or  huspital  f<.r  th;it  fiscal  year  under 
the  preceding  sentence  aa  the  total  of  the 
amouDt*  appropriated  under  siinsectlDn  (a) 
for  that  year  bears  to  the  amount  required  to 
make  grants  to  each  school  In  accordanco 
with  such  sentence 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2i.  the 
Secretaj-y  shall — 

"(Ai  In  the  case  of  a  grant  In  the  risi  al 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  count  only  the 
number  of  arst-year  physicians  and  dentists 
enrolled  In  graduate  training  programs  de- 
scribed la  paragraph   i  I  i    and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  count  only  the 
number  of  first-  and  second-year  physicians 
and  dentists  enrolled  In  ^»di:ate  training 
programs  described   In   paragraph    (11. 

"(c)  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  may  from  tlnve  to 
time  set  dates  ( not  earlier  than  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  a  grant  la 
sought!  by  which  applicants  for  grants  under 
subsection  (b)  for  any  flscal  year  must  be 
filed. 

~(2)  A  grant  under  stibsectlon  (b)  may  be 
made  only  if  the  application  therefor — 

•'(A)  la  approved  by  the  Secretary  upon 
his  determination  that  the  applicant  meets 
the  eligibility  conditions  set  forth  In  para- 
graph  I  1  )   of  such  subsection; 

"(Bi  contains  a  spe<~inc  protrram  or  pro- 
grams which  siich  applicant  has  undertaken 
to  encourage  physlnsn."!  and  dentlsu  to  en- 
roll In  uraduate  training  programs  described 
In  paragraph   i  1  i   of  this  subsection: 

"iCi  contains  or  Is  supported  by  assur- 
ances that  such  applicant  will  Increate  the 
number  of  graduate  training  ptsllions  open 
to  physicians  and  dentlsta  In  such  graduate 
training  programs: 

■■iD)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures,  and  access  to  the 
records  of  the  applicant,  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  to  a.sKure  proper  dlsbvirsement  of  and 
accounting  for  any  such  grant: 

"(E)  contains  a  statement  In  such  detail 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  necessary 
describing  th«  manner  In  which  any  grant 
made  under  8uba«ctlon  (b)  will  be  applied 
to  meet  the  educational  costs  of  the  graduate 
training  program  for  which  the  grant  Us 
made.  Including  anv  payments  from  a  grant 
proposed  to  be  made  by  an  applicant  which 
Ls  a  school  to  any  clinical  facility  which 
participates  In  ruch  training  program  under 
a  written  agreement  of  aaillatlon  with  the 
applicant  and  which  shares  In  the  payment 
of  the  educational  costs  of  such  program; 
and 

■■(F)  contains  such  additional  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make 
the  determlnatlona  required  of  him  under 
this  section,  and  such  assurances  as  he  may 
find  necessary. 

"(3)  The  Secretary — 

"(A)  shall  not  approve  or  disapprove  any 
application  for  a  grant  under  subsection  (b) 
except  after  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cation ; 

"(B)  shall  define.  In  consultation  with 
ruch  Ckjuncll.  those  health  care  fields  In- 
cluded within  the  term  'primary  health  care' 
and  shall  designate  any  other  areas  of  health 
care  In  which  there  Is  a  shortage  of  qualified 
physicians  and  dentists:  and 

"(C)  shall,  on  an  annual  bagl.«i.  establish 
guideline.^  speclfvlng  .such  absolute  or  per- 
centage Increases  In  the  numbers  of  physi- 
cians or  dentlrt-s  receUIng  full-time  grad- 
uate training  which  .»ny  applicant  receiving 
a  grant  under  subsection  (b)  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  meet  as  a  condition  of  such  a  grant. 


'oaANTS  rOB  TaAfNINO.  TaAINEXSHCPS.  AND 
PEl.LOWSHIPS  rOU  HEALTH  Pao?-CSSIONS 
TEACHING    PEaStlNNrL 

"Sec.  7«9.  (a)  Tliere  are  authorized  In  X>e 
appropriated  (10.000,000  fur  tlie  fiscal  year 
ending  June  JO.  1873.  $15,000,000  for  the  fls- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  »ao.0O0,- 
000  fur  ihe  tUcal  year  ending  Jiuie  30.  1974, 
fur  grants  under  this  section. 

■  ibi  Tlio  Secretary  nuiv  make  grants 
under  tnis  fcectlou  to  public  and  naiiproflt 
private  schools  of  medicine,  deututry,  os- 
teopaU.y.  podiatry,  optometry,  pharnuicy. 
anil  veUTUiary  medicine  (as  such  schools 
are  denned  In  section  7'24)  for  training  (at 
»u;;h  schools  or  elsewhere),  and  tralneeshlps 
and  fellowships  for  the  advanced  training, 
of  Individual:,  to  enable  them  to  teach,  or 
Improve  their  teaching  skills.  In  the  med- 
ical, dental,  osteopathic,  podlatrlc.  opto- 
metrlc.  pharmaceutical,  or  veterinary  med- 
icine fields. 

"(c)  Not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  any 
grant  under  this  section  to  any  school  shall 
be  used  by  the  school  for  tralneeshlps  and 
fellowships. 

"caXNTS     FOB    COMPXiTKa    TBCHNOLOCT     1IEL\1.TH 
CARS  DXMOMSTBATION  PBOCBAMS 

8«c  76BA.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated »6,()00.0<H.i  fur  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  197'2,  $10,000,000  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and 
(15.000,000  fur  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
;J0  1974.  for  grants  by  the  Secretary  to 
public  or  nonprofit  private  schools,  agencies. 
organlzatlon.s.  or  Institutions,  and  combina- 
tions thereof,  to-  - 

"(1)  plan  and  develop  free-standing  or 
unlve rally -based  computer  Uborauirles 
which  would  establish  ctjmputer- based  sys- 
tems, including  compatible  languages. 
standard  terminologies  comrnunif  atlon  net- 
works, and  decisionmaking  strategies  to 
enable  the  utilization  of  modern  computer 
technologies  by  physicians  and  other  health 
personnel  In  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices and  In  the  proresFlng  of  biomedical  in- 
formatlf>n  relating  to  the  provision  of  such 
■■ervlce»:  and 

"(21  research  through  computer  technol- 
ogy the  functions  performed  bv  phvslciana 
to  determine  which  functions  could  be  ap- 
proprlatelv  transferred  and  performed  by 
other  appropriately  trained  personnel. 
"general   provisions 

"Sxc.  769B.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made 
under  sections  767.  769.  and  769A  unJeas  an 
application  therefor  has  been  submitted  to. 
and  approved  by,  the  Secretary  SucJi  appli- 
cation shall  be  m  such  form,  submitted  In 
such  manner,  and  contain  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. 

"(b)  Payments  by  recipients  of  grants  un- 
der sections  7fi7  and  769A  for  (1)  trainee- 
ships  shall  1)6  limited  to  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  cover  the 
cost  of  tuition  and  fees  of  and  stipends  and 
allowances  (Including  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  and  dependency  allowances)  for. 
the  trainees;  and  (2)  fellowships  shall  be 
limited  to  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  advanced 
study  by  and  stipends  and  allowances  (In- 
cluding travel  and  sub.Mstence  expenses  and 
dependency  allowanoes)    for.  the  fellows 

"(c)  T"ne  amount  of  any  grant  under  sec- 
tions 767.  7<?9.  or  7«9A  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  Payments  under  such 
grants  may  be  made  m  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  at  such  Intervals  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary." 

NATIOMAL    aOVUORT    COUNCIL    ON     HEALTH 
PBOrKSSIONS    EDtJCATION 

Sec.  108.  (a)  BsraBLiaMMaKT  of  Aovtoobt 
Council. — Section  736  (42  tJ  8.C.  293e)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 


"NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COtTNCIL    ON     HEALTH 
PROrESKIONS    EDTTATTOV 

"Sac.  725.  (ai  Tliere  Is  establ.shcd  In  the 
Public  HealUi  Service  a  National  Advisory 
OjuncU  on  Health  Profession*  Education 
(hereafter  In  thLs  section  referred  to  a^  the 
Council),  consisting  of  the  Secretary  tor 
his  delegate  i  ,  who  shall  be  Chairman  of  the 
tounci;,  and  twenty  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  (without  regard  to  the  pro- 
vl.slons  of  title  5  of  the  Uiiiied  Sutes  Code 
relating  to  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service)  from  person.s  who  because  of  their 
education,  experience,  or  training  are  par- 
ticularly qualified  to  advl.se  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  the  programs  i.f  asslstaiice 
authorized  by  parts  B,  C.  D,  E.  and  F  of  this 
title  At  least  four  of  the  appolu^d  members 
shall  be  selected  from  the  general  public  and 
two  shall  be  selected  from  among  full-time 
student*  enrolled  In  health  professions 
schools. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Secre- 
tary In  the  preparation  of  general  regula- 
tions and  with  respect  to  policy  matters  aris- 
ing in  the  administration  of  this  title  (other 
than  parts  A  and  G  thereof  > . 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  services  of 
any  member  or  members  of  the  Council  in 
connectloii  with  matters  related  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title  (Other  than  parte 
A  and  G  thereof  i  .  for  such  perlnds.  In  addi- 
tion to  conference  periods,  as  he  may  deter- 
mine." 

(b)  Technical  AMENDMENTS  — 

(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  721(c) 
(42  U.S.C  293a(c)  I  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "on  Education  for  Health  Professions" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  on  Health  Pro- 
fessions Education  " 

12)  SecUon  780(d)  (42  U5.C.  2»6g(d)  )  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  "National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Professlona  Educational 
A.salstance  ■  and  inserting  In  lieti  thereof 
"National  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Pro- 
fessions Education  (established  bv  section 
725)", 

ADVANCE    rUNDING 

Sec.  109.  Section  799  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  USC  296h-e)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  part"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "this  title,  section  306,  or  sec- 
tion 809", 

BEX    DISCEIMTNATTON 

Sec.  110.  Title  VTI  is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  inserting  after  section  798  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"Pabt   H — Oeneral  Provisions";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  79QA  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"DISCaiMINATION    ON    BASTS    OF    SEX    PRniflBnTD 

"Sec.  799A.  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a 
grant,  loan  guarantee,  or  Interest  subsidy 
payment  under  this  title  to,  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of,  any  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  podiatry,  or  public  health  or  any 
training  center  for  allied  health  personnel 
unless  the  application  for  the  grant,  loan 
gtiarantee.  or  Interest  subsidy  payment  con- 
tains assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  school  or  training  center  will 
not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  In  the 
admission  of  Individuals  to  Its  training  pro- 
grams. The  SecT^tary  may  not  enter  into  a 
contract  under  this  title  with  any  such 
school  or  tr.ilnlr.k?  center  unless  the  school  or 
training  center  furnishes  a.^surances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  It  will  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  bftsi."!  of  sex  In  the  admis- 
sion of  Individuals  to  Its  tmlnlng  programs   ' 

TTTLE  II— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
RELATINQ  TO  HEALTH  MANPOWER 
PROGRAMS 

JOntT    AOMmiSTBATION 

Sec  201  Section  310A  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act   (42  U.S.C.  2421)    la  amended  by 
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striking  out  "title  IX"  and  Inaertlnf  In  lieu 
thereof  "titles  VTI.  VTII.  and  IX". 

NATIONAL    HEALTH     MANPOWEB 

CLEARIN(,H<'t'SE 

BBC.  202  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  National  Health  Mar. power  Shortage 
Clearinghouse  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Clearinghouse  to  provide  Information  to, 
and  maintain  listings  of.  (1)  communltlee 
and  areas  with  health  professional  needs. 
and  (2)  prospective  health  workers  Interested 
in  such  opportunities. 

(b)  Information  and  listing  servl^-es  |>er- 
formed  by  the  Clearinghouse  shall  be  pro- 
vided free  of  charge  to  all  Interested  health 
professionals  and  to  all  communities  and 
groups  within  the  areas  determined  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  741(f)  to  have  a 
shortage  of  and  need  for  health  professionals 

(c)  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  establish, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Clearinghouse  cre- 
ated by  subsection  (a) 

ASSXCNMENT    OF    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SEKVICB 

PHYSICIANS     TO     CXBTALN     COUNTIES 

6ec.  203.  Section  329(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  The  Secre- 
tary shall  use  his  best  efforts  to  proTide,  to 
each  county  certified  by  him  to  be  without 
the  services  of  a  phytlcian  physically  residing 
within  such  county,  at  least  one  physician 
In  the  Public  Health  Service,  except  for  coun- 
tlM  BO  sparsely  pc^julated  as  not  to  require 
such  a  physician.  Such  physicians  shall  be 
assigned  so  that  each  such  county  shall  have 
a  residing  physician  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence.  Within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
sentence  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  his  implementation 
of  this  section." 

BTTTDT  or  raOKaAL  HXALTH  rACILITIES 
CONSTBUCnON    C-OBTS 

Sec  204.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  health  factlltieK  construc- 
tion costs.  Such  study  shall  Include  conslder- 
Btlon  of  the  feasibility  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
constructing  bealUi  facilities  constructed 
with  B&slBlance  provided  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  particularly  with  respect 
to  iruiovstlve  techniques  new  materials,  and 
the  possible  waiver  of  unnecessarily  costly 
Federal  standards  TT.e  Rtudy  shall  be  com- 
pleted, and  a  rn>ort  shall  be  suhmllted  to  the 
Congress  within  one  year  after  the  dale  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 

BTtTDT  OF  COSTS  OF  EDVCATINC  STUDENTS  Or  THE 
VARIOUS  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 

Sec.  206.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  "Secretary  )  shall  ar- 
range for  the  conduct  of  a  study  or  studios 
to  determine  the  national  average  annual  per 
student  educational  cost  of  schools  of  med- 
icine, osteopathy  dentistry.  optometry, 
pharmacy,  p-xJIatrv  veterinary  medicine,  and 
nursing  In  providing  education  programs 
which  lead,  respectively,  to  a  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  a  degree  of  doctor  of  oeteopathy. 
a  degree  of  doctor  of  dentistry  (or  an  equiv- 
alent degree)  .  a  degree  of  doctor  of  optometry 
(or  an  equlva:ent  degree),  a  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  sclepce  In  pharmacy  (or  an  equivalent 
degree),  a  degree  of  doctor  of  podiatry  (or 
an  equivalent  degree)  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine  (or  an  equivalent  de- 
gree), a  certificate  of  degree  or  other  ap- 
propriate evidence  of  completion  of  a  course 
of  training  for  physicians  assistants  or  dental 
therapists,  or  a  certificate  or  degree  certifying 
completion  of  nurse  training 

(2)  Such  sttidles  shall  be  completed  and  an 
interim  report  thereon  stibmltted  not  later 
than  March  30.  1973,  and  a  final  report  not 
later  than  January  1  1974,  to  the  Secretary, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
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(3)  Such  studies  shall  develop  methodol- 
oglce  for  ascertaining  the  national  average 
annual  per  student  educational  coets  and 
shall,  on  such  baala,  determine  such  ooets  for 
school  years  1971  1972.  1972  1873.  and  the 
estimated  coets  for  school  yeaj  1973-1974  In 
the  respective  disciplines.  The  study  shall 
also  indicate  the  extent  of  variation  among 
schools  wlthl.n  the  respective  disciplines  In 
their  annual  per  student  educational  co6ts 
and  the  key  factors  affecting  this  variation 
The  studies  shall  employ  the  moet  recent 
data  available  from  the  health  professional 
schools  In  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
study. 

(4)  Such  studies  shall  also  descrlhe  na- 
tional uniform  standards  for  determining 
annual  per  student  eduoatlonal  costs  for 
each  health  professional  school  In  future 
yeftrs  and  estimates  of  the  cost  to  such 
schofils  of  rep<7rting  according  to  these  uni- 
form standards 

(6)  The  rrport  shall  also  Include  recom- 
mendations concerning  how  the  Federal 
Government  can  utilize  educational  txirt  per 
student  data  to  determine  the  amount  of 
capitation  grant*  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  each  health  professional 
school. 

(b)(1)  The  .Seo-eiary  shall  request  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  ci>nduct 
such  studies  under  an  arrangement  under 
which  the  actual  expenses  Incurred  by  such 
Academy  In  conducting  such  studies  will  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  If  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciencee  Is  willing  to  do  so,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  enter  Into  such  an  arrangement 
with  such  Academy  for  the  conduct  of  such 
studies. 

(2)  If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
Is  unwilling  to  ajnduct  one  or  more  of  ruch 
studies  under  such  an  arrangement,  then  the 
Secretary  .shall  enter  into  a  similar  arrange- 
ment with  c»ther  appropriate  nonprofit  j>r1- 
vate  gn>ups  or  associations  under  which  such 
groups  or  asaoclatlons  will  condtict  such 
studies  and  prepare  and  submit  tJie  reports 
thereou  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  (2). 

BEPOBT 

Sbt  206  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress,  prior  to  June  30 
1974,  a  final  report  on  the  administration  of 
title  vn  (other  than  parU  A  and  G  thereof) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  which  shall 
Include  an  estimate  of  Increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  entering  the  health  profes- 
sions effected  under  such  title  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act:  an  estimate  of  such 
increases  efTected  In  consequence  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
bers of  practitioners  of  stich  professions  lii 
relation  to  the  need  of  the  public  therefor: 
and  an  appraisal  of  title  VII  (other  than 
parts  A  and  G  thereof) .  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  to  meet  long-term  national  needs  for 
health  professionals  The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  first  Interim  report 
prior  to  June  30.  1973.  and  a  second  interlni 
report  prior  to  January  31.  1974,  describing 
his  preliminary  findings  In  the  preparation 
of  his  final  repcwt. 

TITLE  m— MISCELLANEOUS 

TECHNICAL    AMFJIDMXNT.S    TO    PUBLIC 
HEALTH     RXBVICE     ACT 

Ser.  301  IB)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  208 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  207if)"  and  Inaert- 
Ing  In    lieu  thereof  "subaection  igi". 

(bl  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  217  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "CouncU  on  Alcohcrflc  Abuse'" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "CouncU  on 
Alcohol  Abuae '. 

(c)  The  section  223  of  auch  Act  (added  by 
section  4  of  Public  Law  91-623)  is  redeaig- 
nat,ed  as  section  2»4 

(dH  n  Section  $82  of  such  Act  is  amended 
bv  inaerting  "Secretary  '  before  ",  tiiraugh 
the  Library"  In  sobaectlon  (a)  thereof;  by 
inserting  "Secretary'  before  "may  exchange  " 
in  subsection    (b)    thereof:    and  by  Inserting 


"Secretary"   before   'U   authorized"   In  aub- 
sectlon  (c)    thereof. 

(2)  (A)  Section  383  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "Secretary"  after  —The"  In  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  thereof;  by 
inserting  "'Secre'iAry "  after  "recommenda- 
tions to  the"  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  thereof:  by  inserting  "Secretary" 
after  "users,  and  the^'  In  such  sentence;  by 
inserting  ■•Secretary'"  after  ■•The"  In  the  last 
sentence  of  such  subsection:  and  by  striking 
out   subsection    (d)    t^iereof 

(3)  Section  386  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "Secretary"  after  "selected  by  the". 

i4i  Subsection  (a)  of  section  388  of  such 
Act  l8  amended  by  inserting  "Secretary"  after 
"Whenever  tiie"  and  by  s'Jlklng  oat  "aectton 
398"  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  i3i  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu   thereof  "section  397'  . 

te)  Section  794(a)  (2)  (Di  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  strilcing  out  "or  pursuant  to 
part  B  of  the  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965"  after  •'1958". 

(f)  Section  796(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (C) ; 
by  striking  out  '•and^'  at  the  end  of  clause 
(D):   and  by  striking  out  clause   (E). 

(gi  Parts  E  and  F  of  title  VTI  of  such  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ""Surgeon 
General"  each  place  It  occur*  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    CLXAM    AIB 

ACT 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  a07  (a)  (1)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "210ic) 
(4)"  and  InaertUig  In  Ueu  thereof  ^liic) 
(3)", 

lb)  BecUOQ  113(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  u:isertlng  "(A)'  before  during", 
and  by  iDaertlDg  ",  or  (B) "  alter  "aasumed 
enforcement". 

(C)  Section  113(c)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  before  during" 
and  by  iTisertlng  ",  or  (U)'"  after  aasumed 
enforcement". 

(d)  Section  211(c)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "obtaining'  after  'pur- 
pose of 

(e)  Section  211(d>  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "under  subsection  (c>."  at 
the  second  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  'under  subsection  (b) "". 

if  i  The  first  sentence  of  section  11 1  (b)  (1) 
(B)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  by  strUc- 
liig  out  "propoee  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '■pul>llsh  proposed". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHEH  ACTS 

Sec  303  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
408(g)  of  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Ooeniellc  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '  ,  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  rules  and  regtiiatlons  prescribe,". 
(b)  Paragraph  (C)  of  section  136  of  the  De- 
velopmental Disablii'v-ies  Services  and  PacU- 
ities  Construction  Act  it  amended  by  striking 
out  section  134  "  and  Inserting  m  Ueu  there- 
of &ec*uon  136 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Edward  Kfnnedy. 

Harrison  Williams 

Gat  LORD  Nelsok 

Thomas  F   Eagletoit, 

Alan  Cbakston. 

Habold  E  HrcHES, 

Claiboine  Pell. 

Walteb  P  Mondal*. 

Pttee  H   EK.MrNicK, 

J   K   jAvrrs 

ROBEBT  Tajt    Jr 

RicHABD  S    ScHwrntaa, 

Bob  Park  wood. 

J    Olenn  Beai.l,  Jr.. 
UaruiDers  on  the  Part  o]  tht  Senate. 

Harlet  O  Staooeeb, 

Pacl  G  Boceb*. 

Da\'ID  E  Satterfield, 

RJCBABIWON  ParvEB, 

William  L.  Spbincjcb 

Ancueb  Nelsc  n  , 

"TuK  Lee  Cabteb, 

J.".MESP    HaSTINOS, 

Managerz  on  the  Pa'-t  oj  the  Houae. 
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Joint    Statiment    or    thi     CoMttnmjt    or 

CONrEKXMCX 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  3  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  8629)  to 
amend  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  Increased  manpower  for  the 
health  professions,  and  for  other  purposas, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommindod  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report. 
( /)  Sliort  Title 

TTie  Hcnise  bill  provides  the  title  "Com- 
prehensive Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
197r'. 

The  Senat«  amendment  provides  the  tUl« 
"Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Amendments  of  197r' 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

CONSTStTCnON    ASSISTANCX 
(2)    Scope 

The  House  bill  extends  for  3  years  the 
grant  assistance  provided  for  construction  of 
research  and  teaching  facilities  under  parts 
A  and  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.,  and  adds  loan  guarantees  and 
Interest  subsidy  authority  for  teaching  fa- 
cilities. 

The  Senate  amendment  replaces  the  grant 
assistance  for  construction  of  medical  li- 
braries under  section  ,T93  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  grant  assl.stanre  for  con- 
struction of  research  and  teaching  facilities 
under  parts  A  and  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  with  a  consolidated  6 
year  projfram  of  grants  loan  guarantees  and 
interest  subsidies  for  construction  of  medical 
libraries,  research  and  teaching  facilities  and 
facilities  for  advanced  and  continuing  edu- 
cation. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

(3)   Authorizations  and  Appropriations 

(A)  Grants  The  House  Bill  provides  for 
authorization  of  appropriations  of  »225.0O<),- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1972;  •adO.OOO.OOO  for 
fi.scal  year  1973.  and  $279,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974 

The  SenaW  amendment  provides  for  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  of  »200.000.000 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  »225.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1973  $250  000.000  for  fiscal  year  1974; 
$275  0(X),(X)0  for  fiscal  year  1975;  and  $300.- 
OOO.OCKi    for    fiscal    year    1978. 

The  conference  sub.stilute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of   the  House   bill 

(B)  Interest  Subsidies  The  Hotise  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
of  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972;  $16,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  and  $24,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  of  $8,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  $18,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1973;  $24,000,000  tor  fiscal  year  1974,  $32.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976;  and  $40,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House   bill. 

(C)  Availabtliti/  of  Appropriated  Funds  for 
Obligations  for  Grants:  The  House  bill  re- 
peals authority  making  funds  appropriated 
In  one  fiscal  year  available  for  obligation 
through  the  closing  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  sums 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  remain 
available    for   obligation    until    expended. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hou.se  bill. 

(O)  Rfsen-ation  of  Appropriated  Grant 
Funds  The  House  bill  did  not  provide  for 
reservation   of  appropriated  grant  funds 

The  Senate  eunendment  provided  that  In 
the  case  of  construction  projects  which 
would  be  completed  in  a  fiscal  year  follow- 


ing the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  grant  f<:>r 
such  project  la  awarded,  the  Secretary  Is  di- 
rected, subject  to  appropriation  acts,  to  re- 
serve from  the  appropriations  for  the  appli- 
cable following  fiscal  year  amounts  for  the 
completion  of  such  project. 

The  conference  substitute  deletes  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment 

Tlie  conference  committee  gave  serious 
consideration  to  the  Eagleton  amendment  In 
the  Senate  bill  to  permit  funds  appropriated 
for  tne  construction  of  health  education 
teach.ng  facilities  to  be  obligated  on  a  phased 
basis,  as  contrasted  to  the  procedure  ijre««iit- 
ly  provided  In  Section  7221  b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  which  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  obligate  the  full  amount  of  any  such 
construction  grant  out  of  funds  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  grant  Is 
awarded 

There  are  compelling  reasons  favoring 
adoption  of  the  Senate  amendment  A  major 
goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  greatly  enlarge 
the  production  of  physicians,  dentists,  and 
other  health  profetJslonaJs.  Accordingly,  It 
provides  for  mandatory  enrollment  Increases 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  federal  funds  for 
lis.stltutionaJ  support  Many  Institutions  must 
expand  their  present  facilities  In  order  to 
meet  this  go«il  In  addition,  there  are  more 
than  a  dozen  entirely  new  schools  at  various 
stages  of  planning  and  construction, 

A  greatly  increased  demajid  for  federal  con- 
struction assistance  for  health  education  fa- 
cilities is  Inevitable  Yet,  largely  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  funding  restrictions  of  Section 
722ib),  there  Is  as  of  October  15.  1971,  a 
backlog  of  100  approved  but  unfunded  proj- 
ects with  a  total  federal  share  of  $702  mil- 
lion The  sponsors  of  46  of  these  projects, 
with  a  total  federal  share  of  $300  million, 
have  local  matching  funds  In  hand  and  are 
ready  to  begin  construction  as  soon  as  fed- 
eral funds  are  available. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  permit  the 
available  construction  funds  to  be  used 
much  more  efficiently  by  authorizing  projects 
to  be  funded  as  construction  proceeds,  out  of 
appropriations  made  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  thus  freeing  substantial  portions  of 
each  years  appropriation  to  make  starts  on 
other  projects. 

With  some  reluctance,  however,  the  con- 
ference committee  concluded  that  it  mtist 
defer  to  the  objections  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  the  provision  Understand- 
ably, the  Appropriations  Committees  are  dl.s- 
turbed  by  the  prospect  that  the  procedures 
proposed  by  the  Senate  amendment  may.  If 
adopted,  commit  the  federal  government  to 
the  expenditure  of  funds  In  future  years 
which  Congress  would  then  be  obligated  to 
appropriate  In  such  years. 

These  are  legitimate  concerns  of  the  com- 
mittees having  immediate  legislative  respon- 
sibility for  the  national  budget,  to  which  we 
respond.  At  the  same  time,  we  wish  to  Im- 
press upon  the  Appropriations  Committees 
our  concern  for  the  supply  of  health  man- 
power as  a  critical  factor  In  the  nation's 
health.  The  Senate  having  receded  on  Its 
amendment  to  provide  a  more  efficient  mech- 
anism for  funding  the  construction  of  teach- 
ing facilities  for  the  health  professions. 
It  becomes  all  the  more  urgent  that  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose  rise  to  meet  the 
levels  of  need  expressed  In  the  authorization 
figures. 

{4)    Eligible  Applicants 

(A)  Grant  Program:  The  House  bill  pro- 
vides for  grants  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  den- 
tistry, veterinarian  medicine,  public  health, 
pharmacy,  optometry,  and  podiatry  applying 
for  projects  for  construction  of  facilities  for 
training  of  physicians,  dentists,  veterinar- 
ians, professional  public  health  personnel, 
pharmacists,   optometrists    or  podiatrists 

In  the  case  of  a  project  for  a  hospital  or 
out-patient   facility,   any  entity   eligible   to 


apply   under   the   HUl-Bvirton   Program  may 
apply 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  grants 
for— 

(1)  the  same  entitles  as  does  the  House 
bill,  except  that  combinations  of  schools  may 
apply, 

<2)  an  entity  determined  to  be  In  need 
of  teaching  facilities  for  the  support  of  any 
health   personnel   educational   program;    and 

(3)  any  affiliated  hospital  or  out-patlenl 
facility. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  except  that  combi- 
nations of  schools  may  apply 

(S)  Loan  Guarantee  and  Interest  Subsidy 
Program:  The  House  bill  provides  that  any 
nonprofit  private  school  eligible  for  grant  as- 
sistance In  the  House  bill  shall  be  eligible  for 
loan   guarantees   and   interest  subsidies 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  any 
nonprofit  private  entity  eligible  for  grant  as- 
sistance under  the  Senate  bll.  would  be  eli- 
gible for  loan  guarantees  and  Interest  sub- 
sidles. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

(5)    Special   Provisions    Relating   to   Certain 
Facilities 

(A)  Affiliated  Hospital  and  Out-Patient  Fa- 
cilities: The  House  bill  provides  for  assistance 
for  hospitals  and  out-patient  facilities  af- 
filiated with  schools  of  medicine  or  osteop- 
athy. Only  that  portion  of  the  project  which 
relates  to  teaching  programs  of  afflUated 
schools  may  be  assisted  Assistance  must  first 
be  sought  under  HlU-Burton  and  denied  for 
lack  of  priority  or  unavailability  of  funds  In 
the  State  allotment 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  assist- 
ance to  be  authorized  for  hospital  or  out-pa- 
tient facilities  amuated  with  any  entity  eli- 
gible for  ctmstructlon  assistance  under  title 
VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  It  con- 
tains no  specific  requirement  of  relation  to 
teaching  pro-am  or  the  requirement  relat- 
ing to  the  Hin-Burton  Program 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hovise  bill 

(B)  Definition    of    "Teaching    Foi-ihtteit' 
The  House  bill  did  not  provide  for  a  defini- 
tion of   'teaching  facilities" 

The  Senate  amendment  defines  "teaching 
facilities"  as  areas  dedicated  for  use  by  stu- 
dents, faculty,  administrative  or  maintenance 
personnel  for  clinical  purposes,  research  ac- 
tivities, libraries,  classnxims  offices,  audi- 
toriums, dining  areas,  student  activities  or 
other  related  purposes  necessary  for  and  ap- 
propriate to  the  conduct  of  comprehensive 
programs  of  education  but  does  not  Include 
oJT-slte    Improvements    for    living    quarters 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions  of    the    Senate    amendment, 
(6)    Approval  of  Projects 

(A)  Expansion  of  Enrollment  of  Existing 
Schools  Receiving  Assistance  The  House  bill 
retains  the  requirement  In  existing  law  for 
expansion  of  first-year  enrollment  of  exist- 
ing schools  receiving  assistance  for  construc- 
tion projects  for  expansion 

The  Senate  amendment  repeals  the  exist- 
ing requirement. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  with  the  addition  of 
a  provision  that  a  waiver  wll.  be  granted  If 
the  construction  Is  necessary  for  and  suffl- 
clent  to  meet  the  mandatory  enrollment  In- 
crease required  for  capitation  grants. 

(B)  Consideration  of  Expansion  tor  Re- 
tention] of  Training  Capacity  and  Geograph- 
ical Dxstnbution  of  Training  Opportunities: 
The  House  bill  retains  the  prevision  In  exist- 
ing law  directing  the  Secretary  to  take  Into 
account  expansion  (or  retention |  of  train- 
ing capacity  of  schools  applying  for  con- 
struction assistance  and  the  effect  on  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  opportunities  for 
training  that  a  project  for  teaching  facilities 
will  have. 
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The  Senate  amendment  repeals  the  existing 
requirement. 

The  conference  s^ibstlttrte  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill 

(Cl  Planning  Age-ncies  The  House  bill  re- 
tains the  provision  In  existing  law  directing 
the  Secretary  In  considering  applications  for 
grant  assistant  to  lake  Into  account  the  re- 
lationship of  the  application  to  construction 
or  training  programs  of  a  State  or  regional 
planning  agency  and  any  comment.s  of  such 
agencies  on  such  application 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  in  lieu  of 
the  provision  In  existing  law  that  in  case  of 
a  project  for  a  facility  which  will  provide 
health  services  State  section  planning  agen- 
cies and  area  section  planning  agencies  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  ap- 
pUcAtlon. 

The  conference  sutetltute  provides  that  in 
the  case  of  an  application  for  a  project  for 
the  construction  of  a  facility  Intended,  at 
least  In  part,  for  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices, an  opportimlty  has  been  provided  for 
comment  on  the  project  by  (Ai  the  State 
agency  admlnlst-ering  or  supervising  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  section  344(a)  State  plan 
and  (B)  the  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cy or  orpinlzatlon  responsible  for  the  section 
314(b)  plan  and  covering  the  area  In  which 
such   project   is   to  be   located 

(D)  Applicatitm  Priorities  The  House  bUl 
provides  that  In  the  applications  for  new 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry, 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  give  priority  to 
applications  for  schools  which  will  be  able  to 
accelerate  the  beginning  of  Its  teaching  pro- 
gram be«»u8e  of  the  vise  that  will  be  made  of 
existing  facilities  including  Federal  medical 
and  dental  facilities 

The  Senate  amendment  has  no  correspond- 
ing provision 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

(E)  Waivers  of  Assurances  of  Fiends  for 
Non-Federal  Share:  The  Hotise  bill  contains 
no  provision  for  waiver  of  assurances  of  funds 
for  the  non-Federal  share. 

The  Senate  amendment  permits  waiver  of 
assurances  of  funds  for  non-Federal  share  If 
such  assurances  can  be  given  within  a  rea- 
sonable time. 

The  conference  substitute  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate amendment 

(7)    Federal    Share 

The  House  bill  provides — 

( 1 )  that  the  Federal  share  Is  not  to  exceed 
75  percent  on  projects  for  new  schools,  for 
new  facilities  for  exL^tlng  schools  providing 
a  major  expansion  of  training  capacity  and 
for  schools  of  public  health; 

(21  that  the  Federal  share  shall  not  exceed 
67  percent  for  any  other  project  except  In 
the  case  of  unusual  clrcumslancea  in  which 
ease  the  Federal  share  ahall  not  exceed  75 
f>ercent. 

The  Senate  amendments  provides  that  the 
Federal  share  shall  not  exceed  75  percent  for 
any  prf>ject,  except  that  In  the  case  of  un- 
usual circumstance*  the  Federal  share  shall 
not  exceed  86  percent. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  Federal  share  shall  not  exceed  80  per- 
cent on  projects  for  new  schools,  or  for  new 
facllltH's  for  exlsung  schcx^ls  providing  a 
major  expan-sion  of  training  capacity  and 
that  the  Federal  share  shall  not  exceed  70 
percent  for  any  other  project,  except  In  the 
cases  of  unusual  clrctunstances.  not  to  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  and  on  major  remodeling  to 
meet  an  Increase  In  student  enrollment 
I*)     Acquisition    of    Land 

The  House  bill  provides  that  grants  and 
guaranteed  loana  may  not  be  used  to  ae- 
qulre  land. 

The  Senate  amendnwnt  provides  that  land 
may  be  acquired  with  granu  and  guaranteed 
loans. 


Tlie  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
Tlslons  of  the  House  b«l. 

1 9)  Techntoal  Assistance 
The  House  bUl  makes  no  change  in  au- 
thority for  technical  awlstance  and  con- 
BultaUon  services  for  Stale  or  interstate  plan- 
ning agencies  in  pl.uinlng  the  pro-ams  tc 
relieve  shortages  of  training  capacity  in  Uxe 
health  professions,  through  construction 
teaching  facilities,  the  provision  of  financial 
support  for  schools,  or  otherwise. 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  the  exist - 
Ing  authority  to  authorise  the  Secretary  vj 
provide  technical  assistance  in  designing  and 
planning  the  construction  of  any  facility  for 
which  financial  assistance  may  be  providwJ 
and  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  interstate  planning  agencies  established 
to  plan  programs  for  relieving  shortages  of 
training  capacity  for  health  personnel. 

The  conference  subetltute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment. 
iMsrmrnoN  suitort 
(10)    Capitation  Grants     Use  and 
Congresftonal   Intent 
The   House   bill    has   no   provision    relating 
to  use  and  congressional  intent  of  capitation 
grants. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
capitation  grants  shall  be  used  to  support 
education  programs  and  that  It  U  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  grants  wlU  provide  approxi- 
mately one-Uilrd  of  the  major  national 
average  of  education  costs  to  schools  which 
make  satisfactory  progress  In  Increasing  en- 
roUment  and  reducing  the  time  requirement 
in  a  training  program,  and  that  no  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (except  under  this  section)  may  be 
used  for  grant*  under  this  section. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  providing 
that  capitation  grants  shall  be  used  to  sup- 
port education  programs,  and  that  no  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (except  under  this  section)  may  be  used 
for  grants  under  this  section,  but  deletes  the 
language  staUng  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
grants  provide  approximately  one-third  of 
the  na'.lonal  average  of  education  coats. 
,IJ)    Copttotion  Grants  Amount 

(A)  Bate  Grant  The  House  Wll  does  not 
provide  for  a  baee  grant 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  a  base 
grant  ot  $50,000  per  school 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for 
$50,000  to  be  added  to  the  capitation  grant 
in  eech  of  two  consecutive  years  for  a  school 
with  a  class  enrollment  of  no  more  than  60 
first  year  students  for  the  first  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  school  receives  a  grant  under  this 
provision. 

(B)  Maiimtim  Grant:  The  Houae  t>ni 
makes  no  changes  In  that  provision  of  exist- 
ing law  ■which  provides  that  no  grant  may 
exceed  total  non-Federal  funds  expended  In 
the  prior  year  for  teaching  purposes. 

T^ie  Senate  amendment  eliminates  that 
provision  of  existing  law 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate position. 

(C)  Amount  of  Grants  if  Insufficient  Ap- 
propriations: The  House  bUl  provides  that  If 
the  awjropriatlons  In  any  fiscal  year  are  In- 
Bufllclent  to  full-fund  the  capltaUon  for- 
mula, the  amount  of  the  grant  to  any  school 
shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  school's  graiit 
computed  under  the  capltaUon  formula  as 
the  amount  appropriated  bears  to  the  total 
appropriation  required  for  full-funding  of  all 
ttie  schools. 

The  Senate  amendment  construes  such 
grants  as  "entitlements  ". 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions at  the  Houae  BUl  (see  Item  13  relating 
to  authorization  of  approprlatlcms) . 

(D)  Schools  of  Medknne,  Osteopath)/  and 


Dentistry:  The  House  Wll  provides,  that  each 
3  or  4  year  adbool  would  recel  ve : 

(1)  $3,500  for  each  Ist,  2nd.  or  3r*  year 
student  enrolled; 

(2  I  $4,000  for  each  student  who  will  grad- 
uate; and 

(3)  $1,000  for  each  extra  enrollment  first 
year  student  (unless  a  grar.t  Is  made  for  such 
Btude(nt  under  a  start-up  authority). 

The  Hi  use  bi'.'.  farther  provided  that  each 
3  year  school  wotild  receive; 

(1)  $2,600  for  each  student  enroUed.  and 
i2i    $1,000  for  each  extra  enrollment  first 

year  student  (unless  a  grant  Is  made  for  such 
student  under  a  start-up  authority). 

T^ie  Senate  amendmeni  pre  vided  that  each 
school  would  receive : 

I ;  I    $4,000  for  each  student  enroUed: 

(2)  $6,000  for  each  student  who  graduates 
in  not  more  than  3  years, 

( 3  I  $2  000  for  each  member  of  a  class  which 
meets  certain  increased  euTOi.nieux  require- 
ments, and 

(4 1  $1360  for  each  student  in  a  program 
for  the  uaming  of  physicians  or  denusts' 
assistants. 

The  conference  substitute  provides: 

(1)  $2,500  for  each  fuU  time  student  en- 
rolled in  the  first,  second,  or  third  year  of  a 
program. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  some  student* 
may  have  difficulty  completing  the  curric- 
ulum at  a  school  Ui  the  length  of  Ume 
normally  required  by  other  students,  and  in- 
tend that  students  who  are  required  to  re- 
peat courses,  or  to  take  fewer  courses  than 
other  students,  may  be  counted  as  part  of  a 
class  more  than  once  (except  for  purposes  of 
determining  whether  a  first  year  class  meets 
requirements  of  expansion  of  enrollment  or 
enrollment  bonus  eligibility); 

(2)  $4,000  for  each  student  who  will  grad- 
uate In  inore  than  3  years  in  such  year, 

(3)  »6,000  for  each  student  who  will  grad- 
uate In  no  more  than  3  years  years  in  roch 

{4')  $1  000  for  each  student  who  Is  enrc^led 
in  a  training  program  for  physicians'  assist- 
ants or  dental  therapists; 

(5)  $1,000  for  each  member  of  a  class 
which  meets  certain  Increased  enrollment  re- 
quirements   (limited   to  $160  000)    per   claas 

tK*r  yffftf ' 

(6)  Each  2-year  school  of  medicine  shall 
receive  $2  500  for  each  full  time  sttident  en- 
rolled and  $1,000  for  each  enrollment  bocus 
student  enrolled  (limited  to  $150,000  per 
class  per  year). 

The  intent  of  Items  n).  (2V  and  (3) 
above  is  to  encourage  schocls  of  medicine 
with  a  4-year  or  longer  program  to  acceler- 
ate their  curriculum  In  order  t<:>  graduate 
student*  earlier,  the  conference  agreement 
provides  for  capitation  grants  of  $2,800  per 
student  In  the  first-  second-,  and  thlrd- 
vear  class  at  each  school,  with  $4  000  per 
^udent  in  the  veer  of  graduation  whereas 
schools  with  a  three-year  program.  wDl  re- 
ceive t2  500  per  student  In  the  first  and 
second  vear  and  third  year  cla«««  for  each 
third  year  graduate  and  pUis  $6,000  per  such 
student  In  the  year  of  graduation. 

CONVERSION   or  TWO   TEAR   SCnOOI.S  TO 
M.D     DECREE    SCHOOLS 

The  Senate  ankendment  provides  that  a 
2-year  school  of  basic  medical  science,  such 
as"  the  schools  at  Brown  University  and 
Dartmouth  College,  shall  be  entiUed  to  one 
grant  equal  to  $60,000  times  the  number  of 
medical  students  to  be  enroUed  In  its  first 
thlrd-ve«r  class  if  the  2-year  school  Intenxis 
to  convert  to  a  school  of  medicine  and  U  It  is 
affiliated   with  an  accredited  howpltal. 

Ttie  conference  substitute  accepts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment  with  the 
modification  that  an  application  for  oonver- 
sion  be  submitted  to  the  secretary  before 
July  1,  1974  and  that  the  school  enrolls  a 
third-year  class  no  later  than  the  school  year 
begimiing  in  fiscal  year  101&. 
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I  £1  SehooU  of  Ve.tPTinar]/  Medicine  The 
House  Bill  provldoB  that  each  such  »ch>x)l 
ahaJl  receive  $1,500  times  each  student  en- 
rolled. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  each 
such  school  shall  receive  •2.000  times  each 
•tud«nt  enrolled  pUis  »1.000  for  each  mem- 
ber of  a  class  which  meets  certain  tncreafled 
enrollment  requirements 

The  conference  substuiue  provides  that 
each  such  school  shall  receive  •1.750  plus 
$700  for  each  member  of  a  class  which  me^'ts 
certain  Increased  enrollment  requirements 
That  paj-t  of  a  grant  to  any  school  com- 
puted on  the  number  of  eru-oUmenl  bonus 
students  shall  not  exceed  *  150.000  for  each 
such  class  per  year 

(F)  Sch.ool.1  of  Optometry  ■  The  House  BUI 
provides  that  each  .such  school  shall  receive 
$800  times  each  student  enrolled 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  each 
such  school  shall  receive  »1  Q(X)  times  each 
student  enrolled  plus  $100  for  e«ch  member 
of  a  class  which  meets  certain  increased  en- 
rollment requirements 

The  conference  substitute  provides  •800 
times  ea<:h  student  enrolled  plus  $320  for 
each  member  of  a  class  which  meets  certain 
Increased  enrollment  requirements  That 
part  of  a  grant  to  any  school  computed  on 
the  number  of  enrollment  bonus  st\idents 
shall  not  exceed  $150,000  for  each  class  per 
year 

(G)  Schools  of  Pharmacy  ■  The  House  bill 
provides  for  each  such  si-hool  $800  times  each 
student  enrolled  except  If  a  schcxil  has  a 
training  program  exceeding  4  years  than 
•800  times  each  student  enrolled  In  the  last 
4  years  of  such  program 

The  Senate  amendineni,  provides  for  each 
such  school  $600  times  eact,  student  enrolled 
plus  $300  for  each  member  of  a  class  which 
meets  certain  Increased  enrollment  require- 
ments. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for 
each  such  school  $800  for  each  student  en- 
rolled (except  in  the  case  of  a  sch<xil  with  a 
training  program  of  more  than  4  year.s  then 
$800  tunes  each  -■student  enrolled  In  the  lost 
4  years  of  such  program)  plus  $320  for  ea<'h 
member  of  a  cla.'w  which  meets  certain  In- 
creased enrollment  requiremenus  That  part 
of  a  grant  to  any  «ch<xil  computed  on  the 
number  of  enrollment  bonus  students  shall 
not  exceed  $150,000  for  each  such  class  per 
year 

The  conferees  recognize  that  schools  of 
pharmacy  are  likely  to  have  substantial  dif- 
ficulty In  meeting  the  mandatory  enrollment 
Increase  requirement  and  expect  therefore 
such  schools  If)  engage  In  active  outreach 
efforts  to  recruit,  enroll,  and  retain  qualified 
students,  especially  those  from  low-Income 
bacltgrounds 

(H)  Schools  of  Podiatry  The  House  bill 
provides  for  each  such  school  $800  for  each 
s'.udent  enrolled 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  provides  for  each 
such  school  $900  for  each  student  enrolled 
plus  $400  for  each  member  of  a  class  which 
meets  certain  Increased  enrollment  require- 
ments 

The  oonference  .subetltiite  pn>vides  $800 
for  each  student  enrolled  plus  $320  for  each 
member  of  a  clase  vi-hlch  me<*tji  certain  in- 
creased enrollment  requirements  That  part 
of  a  grant  to  any  school  computed  on  the 
number  of  enrollment  bonus  isiudents  shall 
not  exceed  $150,000  for  each  such  class  per 
year 

(12)    Capitation    Grants     Application 
Requirements 
[Ai    Prograrn     Requirements      The     House 
bill   has  no  provision  regarding  progrum  re- 
quirement* 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  an 
application  must  ojntaln  a  plan  approved 
by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  bj  the  end  of 
the  school  year  to  which  the  application  re- 


lates   specific    programs    or    projects   and   at 
least   3  of  the  following  9  categories: 

II)  To  effect  significant  curriculum  Im- 
provements. 

(2)  To  establish  Intercooperatlve  Inter- 
disciplinary training  programs. 

(3)  To  train  for  new  roles,  tyi>e«.  or  levels 
of  health  personnel: 

(4)  To  make  Innovative  modlflcatlons  In 
exl.stlng  health  profession  educational  pro- 
grams, 

(5l  To  significantly  Increase  the  supply 
of  adequately  trained  health  professions  per- 
s<jnnei; 

(8)  To  increase  emphasis  at  schools  of 
medicine,  oeteopathy.  and  dentistry  on  clini- 
cal pharmacology:  on  drugs  snd  alcohol  use 
and  abuse,  assessment  of  efficiency  of  vari- 
ous therapeutic  regimens:  and  (for  schools 
of  medicine  and  osteopathy  only)  on  nutri- 
tion; 

(7)  To  Increase  emphasis  at  schools  of 
pharmacy  on  clinical  pharmacy  drug  use  and 
abu.se   and  clinical   pharmacology; 

(8)  To  Increase  admission,  enrollment,  and 
retention  of  Individuals  who,  due  to  socio- 
economic factors  are  flnanclally  or  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged: 

(9)  To  tram  primary  health  care  profes- 
sionals  particularly   In    family   medicine. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  except  that 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  Is  not  required 

The  conferees  recognize  that  while  Increas- 
ing the  number  of  health  professionals  grad- 
uated each  year  Ls  an  lmp<.)rtant  step  in  solv- 
ing the  urgent  problems  in  the  health  care 
system  in  the  United  States,  greate^r  numbers 
of  health  professionals  alone  wU!  not  ade- 
quately correct  all  the  deficiencies  In  the  sys- 
tem Expanded  enrollment  In  medical  and 
other  health  professions  sch<x3ls  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  development  of  other 
programs  re8pK)nslve  to  national  needs  and 
priorities  such  as  curriculum  Impnivements 
and  shortening  of  the  curriculum.  Interdis- 
ciplinary training,  training  of  new  types  and 
levels  of  health  personnel,  proftrams  for 
teaching  the  organization  and  provision  of 
health  care,  training  in  clinical  pharmacy 
and  pharmacology  and  In  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  and  n  itrltlon.  encouragement  of  mi- 
nority grroup  eiuoUment  and  rexentlon  i  as- 
sistance to  maintain  ^ood  academic  stand- 
ing) .  and  training  In  primary  care  and  family 
practice  These  are  only  *ome  of  the  mcjor 
areas  In  which  health  pnifesslon  schools  c^n 
make  a  vital  contribution  to  meeting  the 
challenges  poatxl  to  the  health  system  by  a 
dynamic  society 

The  conferees  gave  .serious  consideration  to 
Including  in  the  legislation  the  system  In 
the  Senate  bill  whereby  th<»e  schools  which 
did  not  demonstrate  a  clear  Intention  to  re- 
spond to  national  needs  would  have  their  al- 
lotment of  federal  funds  reduced  In  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  their  failure  to  Insti- 
tute Innovations  However,  because  It  was 
felt  the  Institutions  are  sufficiently  con- 
vinced of  the  Importance  of  making  such  im- 
provements, the  conferees  decided  It  was  not 
necefwary  at  this  time  to  add  such  a  provi- 
sion t-..  the  legislation  The  conferees  did  re- 
tain the  basic  provision  In  the  Senate  bill 
which  would  require  each  Institution  to  sub- 
mit a  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  setting  forth  the  manner 
In  whl;h  it  would  develop  programs  In  areas 
of  recognized  national  need  Such  plan  would 
set  forth  a  program  for  the  2  years  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  be  required  to  submit  to  the  two  au- 
thorizing committees  two  reports  over  the 
next  three  years  summarizing  the  progress 
of  esurh  Institution  receiving  assistance  vin- 
der  this  title  toward  meeting  national  needs 
and  priorities  These  plans  and  their  prior- 
ities will  provide  an  indication  of  the  direc- 
tions health  professions  education  Is  pursu- 
ing and  a  measurement  of  the  effectiveness 
of  such   programs   In    Improving  the  health 


system  and  should  thereby  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  make  a  Judgment  three  years  from 
now — when  this  Act  Is  considered  for  ex- 
tension again — of  the  extent  at  the  adoption 
of  Innovative  programs  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  plan  provision  without  a  companion 
penalty  provision. 

(fl)  Maintenance  of  Effort  'Jnder  existing 
law  an  applicant  must  a.ssure  the  Secretary 
that  In  a  fiscal  year  for  which  a  grant  is 
sought  expenditures  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  Its  operation  i other  than  con- 
struction) win  not  be  less  than  the  average 
of  such  expenditures  for  the  3  preceding 
fiscal  years.  TTils  provision  was  retained  by 
the  House. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  a  change 
In  existing  law  to  require  an  applicant  to  as- 
sure the  Secretary  that  In  a  fl.scal  year  for 
which  a  grant  Ls  sought  expenditures  from 
non-Federal  sources  for  support  of  teaching 
programs  will  not  be  less  than  such  expendi- 
tures In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  that  a 
grant  will  supplement  and  not  supplant  a 
grant  from   non -Federal   sources 

TTie  conference  substitute  retains  the  pro- 
vision of  existing  law 

(13)  Capitation  grants    Authorization  of 
appropriations 

The  House  bill  provides  for  -.he  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  of  $245  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  $284  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  $343  million  for  tlie  fiscal  year 
1974. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  total  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  cf  $436  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  $439  6  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973.  $462  5  million  for  the  fiscal 
year   1974.  $486  5   million   for  the  fiscal   year 

1975.  and   $513.5   mUUon   for   the   fiscal   year 

1976,  and  pr<jvldpd  separate  authorizations 
for  each  health  profession  shal.  be  separately 
stated 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  to  be 
appropriated  for  schools  of  m&dUine.  osteop- 
athy, and  dentistry  $200.000  000  for  fiscal 
year  1972:  $213,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973; 
$23a.0OO.(X)O  for  fi.scal  year  :974:  and  for 
schools  of  veterinary  medicine,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  and  podiatry  $34  00i5  000  for  fiscal 
year  1972:  $37,000,000  for  fl.scal  year  1973. 
$41,000,000  for  fiscal  year  19-4  These  au- 
thorizations figures  have  been  estlnuited  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  the  bases  of  capitation  formulas 
In  the  conference  report. 

The  pro-rata  provision  (Item  11(C))  will 
apply  separately  to  the  two  above  described 
categories. 

(14)    Capxtation   Grants:  Reduction 

The  House  bill  has  no  provision  for  the 
reduction  of  capitation  grants. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  if 
the  Secretary  determines  (after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing)  that  a  grant  recip- 
ient has  failed  to  carry  out  required  pro- 
grams or  projects  In  any  fiscal  year  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reduce  the  grant  for  the  next 
year  Tlie  reduction  may  be  waived  if  it 
would  cause  a  dire  financial  hardship  and  If 
no  waiver  had  been  granted  In  the  preceding 
5   fiscal   years 

TTie  conference  substitute  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,    i  See  Item   12(A).) 
(75)  Capitation  Grants-  Enrollment  Increase 

Tlie  House  bill  provides  a  change  In  the 
existing  law  requirement  to  provide  that  an 
applicant  must  assure  the  Secretary  that  for 
the  first  school  year  beginning  after  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  a  grant  was  made 
and  for  each  school  year  thereafter  In  which 
a  grant  Is  made  enrollment  will  exceed  first- 
year  enrollment  of  the  school  In  the  school 
year  beginning  during  fiscal  year  1971  by  5 
percent  or  10  students  whichever  l«  greater 
A  waiver  is  provided  if,  because  of  limited 
physical  facilities,  the  enrollment  Increase 
would  lead  to  lowering  the  quality  of  train- 
ing If  the  school  proposes  an  increase  greater 
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than  that  required,  the  Secretary  must  sat- 
Ufv  himself  that  the  school's  expanded  pro- 
»ram  will  meet  applicable  accreditation 
stiindards 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  except  that  the  re- 
quired enrollment  increase  Is  limited  to  6 
percent  or  10  students,  for  schools  with  more 
than  100  first  year  students  and  a  flat  10 
percent  for  schools  with  100  or  less  first  year 
students,  and  the  waiver  authority  Is  broad- 
ened to  Include  "other  relevant  factors'. 

(IS)    Capitation  Grants    Application  of 
Formula   to  a  Sew   School 

The  House  bill  retains  existing  law  which 
provides  that  a  new  school  of  medicine,  os- 
teopathy, dentistry,  veterinary,  optometry, 
podiatry,  or  pharmacy  which  applies  for  a 
grant  In  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
year  It  opens  may  receive  a  grant  made  on 
the  Secretary's  determination  of  the  number 
of  students  who  wtu  be  enrolled  In  Its  first 
year 

The  Senate  amendment  has  no  correspond- 
ing provision. 

The  oonference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

{17)    Capitation  Grants:  Site  Visits 

The  House  bill  contains  no  provisions  re- 
lating U)  site  vlslM 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  make  site  visits  or  require  as- 
surances to  determine  if  schools  are  carrying 
out  required  programs  or  projects. 

The  oonference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment 

(18)   Gronf*  for  Neu  Schools  of  Medicine, 
Osteopathy,  and   Dentistry 
(A)    Authorization 

The  House  bill  provides  for  an  authori- 
sation of  appropriations  of  each  fiscal  year 
1972,   1973,   1974  of  $10  million 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  each  fis- 
cal year  of  1972  through  1976  of  $10  million. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visloiis  of  the  House  bill, 

iB)  Eliffible  Neir  Schools:  The  House  bill 
reqvUres  that  instruction  must  begin  after 
the  date  of  enactment  and  for  at  least  24 
students  in  the  first  class 

The  Senate  amendment  has  no  corre- 
sponding requirement. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

(C)  Duration  of  the  Grant  The  House  bill 
provides  that  the  grant  shall  be  available  for 
the  first  3  years  of  ojjeratlon  of  a  new  school. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  provides  that  a 
school  Is  a  new  school  In — 

(1)  the  year  preceding  the  year  In  which 
the  first  students  are  enrolled;  and 

(3)  any  year  following  such  preceding  year 
bvit  not  Including  the  year  In  which  the 
first  class  graduates  (but  In  no  case  more 
than  4   years ) . 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that  a 
school  Is  a  new  school — 

(1)  the  year  prec«llng  the  year  It  admits 
Its  first  cla8E.   and 

(2)  the  year  it  admits  Its  first  class  and 
the  next   two  years. 

(D)  Amount  of  Grant  TTu;  House  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  amount  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  but  may  not  exceed — 

(1 )  In  the  first  year  $7,500  times  the  num- 
ber of  students  estimated  to  be  enrolled, 

(2)  In  the  second  year  •6,000  times  the 
number  of  students  estimated  to  be  enrolled; 
and 

(3)  In  the  third  year  $2,500  times  the 
number  of  students  estimated  to  be  en- 
rolled. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  a 
school  with  an  approved  application  shall  be 
entitled  to  $300  thousand  for  each  year  It  la 
a  new  school. 


The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
tiie  amount  may  not  exceed: 

( 1 )  m  the  year  preceding  the  first  year 
each  such  new  scnool  admits  students,  such 
fichool  shall  receive  $10,000  times  the  number 
of  full  time  students  the  Secretary  estimates 
will  enroll  In  such  school  In  the  first   year 

(2)  In  the  first  year  $7,600  times  the  num- 
ber of  full  time  students  which  the  Secre- 
tary eetlmatee  will  be  enrolled  in  such  year. 

(3)  in  the  second  year  $6,000  times  the 
number  of  full  time  students  enrolled  In 
.such  school. 

(4)  m  the  third  year  $2,500  times  the  num- 
ber of  full  time  students  enrolled  in  such 
school 

(E)  Factors  to  be  Considered  by  the  Sec- 
retary: The  House  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  Into  account — 

( 1 )  the  ability  of  the  school  to  use  a  grant 
to  accelerate  beginning  of  Instruction  or  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  entering  class;  and 

(2)  other  resources  available  to  the  school. 
The  Senate  amendment  has  no  correspond- 
ing provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
Yislons  of  the  House  bill. 

(F)  Special  Consideration  for  Use  of  Ex- 
isting Facilities  The  House  bill  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shall  give  special  considera- 
tion to  applications  assuring  acceleration  of 
beginning  instruction  because  of  use  that 
will  be  made  of  existing  facilities  Including 
Federal  facilities. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

The     conference     substitute     adopts     the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill. 
(19)   Special  Projects:  Grants  and  Contracts 

(A)  Authorization:  The  House  bill  provides 
for  an  authorization  of  appropriations  of 
$118,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972;  $138,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1973;  and  $156,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1974 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  of  $150,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1972;  $166,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1973;  $180,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974; 
$196,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $210,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  oonference  substitute  adopts  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bUl  but  repeals  authority 
allowing  these  funds  to  be  used  for  project  to 
schools  in  financial  distress. 

(B)  Grant  Recipients  Tlie  House  bill  pro- 
vides that  health  profession  schools  shall  be 
eligible  for  grants  under  section  772  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  entitles  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  grants  under  section  772  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

The  c»nference  substitute  adepts  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

(C)  Contractors:  The  House  bill  provides 
for  contracts  with  public  or  private  health 
or  educational  entitles. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  entitles. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill 

(D)  Projects  The  House  bill  authorized 
grants  and  contracts  for^ 

( 1 )  ctxrrlculum  improvements; 

(2)  interdisciplinary  pn-ograms; 

(3)  training  of   new   kinds  of   personnel; 

(4)  Innovative  educational  programs; 
(6)    research  in  health  education; 

(6)  improved  supply  or  distribution  of 
health  personnel; 

(7)  promoting  training  at  medical,  osteo- 
pathic and  dental  schools,  in  clinical  phar- 
macology, drug  abuse,  assessment  of  efficacy 
of  various  therapeutic  regimens  and  nutri- 
tion; 

(8)  training  students  for  practice  in  rural 
and  other  shortage  areas; 

(9)  increased  enrolUnemt  of  qualified  mi- 
nority or  low-Income  students; 


(10)  planning  of  experimental  teaching 
programs  or  facilities:  and 

(11)  traineeshlpe  for  students  training  un- 
der a  preceptor  In  family  medicine,  pediat- 
rics, internal  medicine,  or  other  heaith 
fields,  or  training  under  a  preceptor  in  rural 
or  ether  shortage  areas 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  grants 
and  contracts  for— 

( I )  new  programs  of  health  professions 
education: 

(2  I  significantly  expanded  enrollments  and 
graduates  at  existing  health  professions 
schools; 

(3)  an  Increased  supply  of  well  qualified 
faculty: 

(4)  projects  to  effect  curriculum  impa-ove- 
ment  and  expansion  of  research  In  fields  re- 
lated to  education  In  the  health  professions: 

(5)  development  of  training  programs  and 
train  new  levels  or  types  of  health  prcxfes- 
sions  personnel: 

(61  encouragement  of  programs  to  allevl- 
s'^e  shortages  of  health  professions  personnel; 

(7)  utilization  of  health  professions  per- 
sonnel more  efficiently  through  the  use  of 
computer  technology; 

(8)  Initiation  of  new  patterns  or  Improve 
existing  patterns  of  training,  retraining,  con- 
tinuing education  and  advanced  training  of 
health  professions  personnel: 

(9)  encouragement  of  more  effective  ap- 
proaches to  organize  and  deliver  health  serv- 
ices through  the  use  of  team  approach  and 
the  utilization  of  computer  technology: 

(10)  establishment  and  operation  at 
schools  erf  medicine,  osteopathy  and  other 
appropriate  health  professions  schools  pro- 
grams In  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  rehabUltatlon  of  alcoholism  and  drug 
dependence; 

(II)  securing  Inforfiiatlon  relating  to  the 
projects  described  above;  and 

(12)  programs  at  schools  of  medicine  and 
osteopathy  (and  where  applicable)  at  othw 
health  professions  schools,  provide  Increased 
emphasis  on  the  training  and  research  in 
the  science  of  human  nutrition  and  the  ap- 
plication of  such  science  to  human  health 

Such  grants  may  be  used  to  alter  or  reno- 
vate facilities  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
grams described  above. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  adding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bUl  with  regard  to  alco- 
holism, computer  technology  and  the  utUlM- 
tlon  of  the  team  approach  for  the  delivery 
of  heaith  services  and  provides  that  grants 
may  be  used  to  alter  or  renovate  facilities 
Ln  connection  with  authorized  projects. 

(E)  Application  Maintenance  of  Effort  by 
Grant  Recipients  The  House  bill  provides 
that,  for  capitation  grants  to  be  applicable, 
recipients  must  expend  from  non-Pederal 
funds  at  least  as  much  as  the  average  for  the 
three  preceding  school  years. 

The  Senate  amendment  has  no  cwrrespond- 
ing  provision. 

The  conference  subtrtitute  deletes  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  biU. 

(F)  Considerations  for  Priorities:  The 
House  bill  repeals  the  provisions  of  existing 
law  regarding  considerations  for  priorities 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  existing 
law  under  which  the  Secretary  shall 
consider — ■ 

( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  a  project  will  In- 
crease enrollment;  and 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  a  project  will  Im- 
prove curriculum  and  methods  of  training 
and  reduce  the  training  period. 

The  conference  subertltute  adopts  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  bill  and  repeals  existing 
law. 

(20)  Grants  for  Schools  in  Financial  Distress: 
Authorization 

The  House  bill  provides  that  authoriza- 
tions for  grants  for  schools  In  financial 
distress  shall  not  exceed  one  hall  of  the  au- 
thorization for  ^jecial  projecu. 
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Th»  SenaM  amandmeat  provides  for  an 
authorLzatlon  of  approprlatlona  of  •&0,00O.- 
CKK)  for  aacaJ  7«ar  1972,  »40.000,(XK)  for  fiscal 
ytar  1973;  »30.000  000  for  flsoU  year  1874; 
«30 .000.000  for  flacaJ  year  1975.  aixl  $10,- 
OOO.OOO  for  flacal  year   1976. 

The  ooiiferenre  substitute  provldae  for  an 
authorization  of  Appropriations  of  (30  000  - 
000  In  nsc&l  year  1972,  »16,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1973;  and  $10,000,000  In  tlacal  year  1974 
and  further  providee  that  .such  appropria- 
tions sball  be  available  for  special  projeclfi 
when  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
appropriations  will  not  be  needed  for  dl»- 
tress  purpoeea.  It  provides  tbat  the  school 
must  maintain  Its  effort  la  exp>eiidlture  of 
non-Pederal  funila  but  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  waive  such  requirements  in  certain 
clrcumsianoes, 

(21)   Health  Manpoirer  Kducation  Incentive 

The  House  bill  authorizes  a  program  of 
grants  and  contracts  for  proijrains  or  proj- 
ects— 

(1)  to  encourage  eetabllsbment  or  main- 
tenance of  proffram-s  to  alleviate  shortages  of 
bealtli  persounsl  through  training  or  retrain- 
ing healtli  p«r8oiui«l  In  shortage  areas. 

{2)  to  provide  training  programs  leading 
to  the  more  efflclent  use  of  health  personnel; 

(3)  to  initiate  or  improve  training.  In- 
oludlni^  the  estal>lla2unent  uf  area  health  Ml- 
ucatloQ  centers  and  oCber  new  organization- 
al units  to  assist  in  the  training  of  bealtb 
personnel, 

«4)  to  train  personnel  la  tbe  ua«  of  the 
team  approach,  and 

(5/  to  secure  Luf urmatlon  for  any  project 
described  above. 

Grantrt  made  be  made  to  alter  or  renovate 
facilities  to  carry  out  approved  programs  or 
projects. 

Orants  also  may  be  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  Identify  and  enroll  persons  who  will 
practice  health  professions  In  rural  or  other 
shortage  araas.  and 

(i)  Increase  enroIUuent  of  qualified  Indi- 
viduals fr<;^m  minority  or  low-Income  groups. 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized, but  not  less  than  5  million  dollars 
shall  be  used  for  such  grants. 

Grants  and  contracts  are  to  be  coordinated 
with  regional  medical  programs  In  areas  In 
which  grants  or  contracts  are  to  be  carried 
out. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of  $45.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1972.  $90,000,000  for 
fiacal  year  1973.  and  $135,000,000  for  fiscal 
year   1974. 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  Included  tbe  above 
program  ;n  Special  Projects  (see  Item  19iD)  ). 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for 
grants  and  contracts  for  programs  or 
projects — 

I  1 )  to  encourage  establishment  or  main- 
tenance of  programs  to  alleviate  shortages 
of  health  personnel  through  training  or  re- 
training of  health  personnel  In  shortage 
areas; 

(3)  to  provide  training  programs  leading 
to  the  more  efficient  use  of  health  personnel; 

(3)  to  train  personnel  In  the  use  of  the 
t«am  approach; 

(4)  to  initiate  new  types  or  patterns  of 
training  or  Improve  training  of  health  per- 
sonnel: 

I  5)  to  secure  Information  for  any  project 
described  above  and  for  the  enrollment  in 
health  professions  schools  of  persons  (Includ- 
ing returning  veterans  who  due  to  socio- 
economic factors  are  financially  or  education- 
ally deprived) . 

Grants  may  be  made  to  alter  or  renovate 
facilities  to  carry  out  the  programs  or 
projects  described  above 

Grants  are  authorized  to — 

(1)  identify  and  enroll  persons  who  will 
practice  health  professions  in  rural  or  other 
shortage  areas,  and 

I  2 1  Increase  admission  enrollment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  Individuals  from  minor- 
ity or  low-Income  gfroupe. 


Not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  fundit 
authorized  but  not  leas  than  $5,000,000  shall 
be  used  (or  such  grants. 

Grants  and  contracts  are  to  be  co(^dluated 
with  regional  medical  progran^  in  the  areas 
in  whlcb  a  grant  or  contract  Is  to  be  granted 
out. 

Ihere  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  a  healtli  manp<jwer  education  Initiative 
awards  $46,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973.  $90.- 
(MQ.OOO  tor  fiacal  year  1973.  and  $135,000,000 
for  fiscal  jear  1974. 

In  providing  for  grants  to  health  pro- 
fession, schools  to  assist  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents in  maintaining  good  academic  stand- 
ing through  to  ^rraduatlon.  the  coi.ferees  do 
not  Intend  that  these  schools  should  lower 
or  dilute  their  entrance,  passing,  or  gradua- 
tion requirement*,  or  that  any  ou-goliig 
tutorial  assistance  should  be  provided  to  a 
particular  student  on  a  regular  basis.  Rather, 
such  prograaui  wouUd  be  Uiteitded  to  make 
up  for  a  particular  deficiency,  which  became 
apparent  after  admission,  in  a  course  area 
such  as  basic  science  or  mathematics,  or  to 
assist  In  meeting  social  adjustment  prob- 
lems. 

iZ2)  Student  Loan  Program  Authorisation 
The  Honse  bill  provides  for  an  authfirli*- 
tlon  of  appropriations  for  student  loan  funds 
of  $40,000,000  for  fiscal  yenr  1972  $45- 
000,000  for  nscal  year  1973;  and  $.^.000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

TTie  Senate  amendment  provides  for  an 
authorization  of  appmprlatlon.s  for  student 
loan  funds  of  $60  (KiO(X)O  for  fiscal  vear  1972 
$«6.000,000  for  fiscal  year  197S  $70,000,000 
fiir  fiscal  year  1974:  $76  OOO.COO  for  fiscal  vear 
1975.  and  $80,000,000  for  fiacal  year  1976. 

The  conference  siibatltute  provides  for  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  student 
loan  fui.ds  of  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1973; 
$55  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1973:  and  $60 
minion  for  fiscal  year  1974 

(23)  Loan  CanceUatton 
The  Hovise  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorlT/ed  to  pay  on  t>ehalf  of 
a  student  borrower  who  has  obtained  a  flrwt 
profeastonal  degree  In  medicine,  onteopathy. 
dentistry,  oplometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy. 
or  veterinary  medicine  75  percent  of  the  out- 
.standln,  principal  or  $15  000.  whichever  la 
the  leseer  and  Interest  on  — 

1  )    one   or   more  loans    under   title  VTI  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act:  and 

(3)  any  other  additional  loan  for  costs  of 
his  professional  education 

If  the  borrower  serves  under  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  for  a  period  of  at  Inwt  .1 
5'eaTB  In  an  area  In  a  State  determined  by 
the  Secretary  In  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate Stale  health  authority  to  have  a 
shortage  of  and  a  need  for  persons  trained 
In  tils  profession. 

The  Senate  amendment  rrta'ns  existing 
law  and  further  provides  that  if  any  person 
who  obtains  a  loan  under  title  VII  of  the 
Pnbllc  Health  Service  Act  after  June  80, 
1971  — 

(1)  engages  In  the  practice  of  general, 
family  mierual.  or  pediatric  medicine  (or. 
If  authorized  by  the  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary) In  the  practice  of  any  other  aspect 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry  or  in 
t*^,.  practice  of  pharmacy,  podiatry,  optom- 
etry or  veterinary  medicine;  and 

(2 1  engages  In  such  practice  In  an  area 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  a  medically 
uuderserved  area,  the  Secretary  may  cancel 
for  each  completed  year  of  practice  50  per- 
cent of  the  outstanding  principal  or  $5,000, 
whichever  Is  the  greater,  and  the  Interest  on 
any  such  loan. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  can- 
cellation or  repayment  of  any  loan  under 
title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
any  other  loana  for  professional  education 
for  service,  under  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary for  at  least  3  years  In  designated 
shortage  areas  at  the  rate  of  30  percent  for 
each  of  the  first  two  years  of  svich  service  and 
25  percent  for  the  third  year  of  such  service. 


(24)   Eligibility  for  Lomn  Forgiverieat  /or 

SludcntM    Who  Fait   To  Compute  Study 

The  House  biu  provide*  that  an  applicant 

f<ir    loaji    lorgivene-ss    must    t)e   from   a  low- 

Inoome    background    as    that    term   shall    be 

dtriaed    by   regulations  (if  the  Secretary. 

I'be  Senate  amendment  provides  that  an 
applicant  lor  loan  forgiveness  must  be  from 
a  low -Income  or  disadvantaged  family  as 
these  terms  shall  be  defined  by  regulaUons 
of  the  Se<a'etar> 

The  conference  suljsUtule  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  phrase  "lo^  Income  or  disadvantaged 
family  occurs  several  unies  in  this  legiala- 
tlon.  The  provisions  of  tlUs  ptjxtiou  of  the 
Senate  aunendmenl  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Hou.se  conferees,  on  the  basis  that  the  term 
■  disadvantaged  -  Is  Intended  tc  expand  the 
concept  of  low-lnc<»me  to  Include  families  of 
nilddle-lncome,  but  which  through  unusual 
expenses,  size  of  family,  or  other  factca-s  con- 
tributing to  economic  burdens  borne  by  the 
(annly,  would  be  unable  to  pay  the  experuses 
of  education  for  the  student  concerned,  or 
could  only  do  so  with  extreme  diflicully 

(35)  Extension  of  Loan  Insurance  Program 
Undrr  tht  Health  Education  Act  o/  ii«5 
t'>  Health  ProfessioHa  Student* 

The  Uou.se  bill  contains  no  provi.slon  for 
the  eittenslou  uf  loan  insurance  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  the  Higher 
EduoaUou  Act  of  1966  to  make  special  pro- 
vision for  health  profei>sion.3  students  under 
;!ie  Federal  Insured  Student  Ixi^n  Program. 
rhe  dollar  value  of  such  Insured  loans  may 
not  exceed  the  dollar  value  of  direct  loank 
made  under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 

The  conference  substitute  deletes  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendtnent. 

(26)  Loans  and  Scholarships  for  United 
States  Students  Studying  tn  Foreign  Medi- 
cal Schools 

The  House  bill  has  no  provision  for  loans 
and  scholaralilps  for  United  States  students 
studying  In  foreign  medical  schools. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  loans 
and  scholarships  to  qualified  United  States 
students  studying  in  foreign  medical  schools 
on  ba&ically  the  same  terms  as  loans  and 
scholarships  are  made  to  Amerl:^an  medical 
students  In  American  medical  schools  with 
two  additional  requirements  Students  study- 
ing abroad  must  have  a  letter  from  an  Amer- 
ican medical  school  stating  that  they  met 
the  qualification  for  admission  but  were  not 
accepted  only  because  of  the  lack  oT  space: 
and  students  studying  abroad  after  their 
third  year  must  have  passed  par*,  one  of  the 
National  Board  Examination  and  to  have  ap- 
plied for  transfer  to  an  American  medical 
school  In  order  to  maintain  the.r  eligibility 
for  loans  and  scholarships.  Authorizations 
of  $1.75  million  for  loans  and  #150.000  for 
scholaraiiips  are  provided  for  each  fiscal  year. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions oT  the  Senate  amendment  with  the 
modification  that  eligible  students  provide 
assurances  that  they  Intend  to  return  to  the 
United  States  to  practice  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  five  years. 

SCBOI.ARSHIP    PROGRAM 

(27)   Amount  of  Grant  for  Each  School 

The  House  bill  provides  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
$3,000  times  one  tenth  of  the  number  of  full- 
time  students  enrolled:  for  flsca.  years  1973 
and  1974.  $3fi00  times  the  nujnier  of  f.ill- 
tlme  students  enrolled  who  are  from  low- 
income  backgrounds. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  fi.ir  fiscal 
years  1872  and  1973,  $3,000  times  one  tenth 
uf  the  number  of  full-time  students  enroUed. 
for  fiscal  years  1974.  1975.  and  1976.  $3,000 
times  one  tenth  of  the  number  of  full-time 
student*  enroiled  plus  $3,000  times  the  num- 
ber of  eoonomlcsJJy  or  educationally  dlaad- 
vantaged  students  enrolled. 

The  conference  suljetltule  provides  for 
$3,0(X)  times  the  number  of  full  time  students 
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enrolled  who  are  from  low-Income  back- 
grounds or  $3,000  times  1  10  of  the  number 
of  full  time  students  enrolled,  whichever  Is 
higher. 

(2«)  Students  Eligible 
The   House  bill   provides — 

(1)  students  who  receive  scholarships  for 
school  years  ending  before  July  1,  1973, 
bo  only  those  students  who  are  In  excep- 
tional financial  need;   and 

(2)  students  who  receive  scholarships  after 
July  I.  1973,  shall  be  students  of  ixoeptlonal 
financial  need  who  are  from  low-income 
backgrounds. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
scholarships  shall  be  awarded  only  to  stu- 
dents of  exceptional  need  and  students  from 
low -Income  or  economically  disadvantaged 
families. 

The  conference  subetltute  provides  that 
students  who  receive  scholarships  shall  be 
only  those  students  who  are  In  exceptional 
financial   need 

OTHEB    PKOCHAMS     or    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

(29)  Grants  for  Health  Professions  Teaching 
Personnel 

The  House  bill  authorized  $10,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1973:  and  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
grants  to  health  professions  schools  for 
training  at  such  schools  or  elsewhere  and  for 
tralneeshlps,  and  fellowships  for  advanced 
training  of  Individuals  to  enable  them  to 
teach  or  Improve  their  teaching  skills  In  the 
health  professions  fields.  Not  less  than  75 
percent  of  any  grant  to  any  school  shall  be 
used  by  the  school  for  tralneeshlps  and 
fellowships. 

The  Senate  amendment  has  no  correspond- 
ing provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  tbe  House  bill. 

(30)    Grants  for  Family  Medurine 

(A)  Authorization  The  House  bill  pro- 
vides an  authorization  of  appropriations  of 
$36,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $36,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1973;  and  $40,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  of  $25,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1972:  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1973;  $65,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974: 
$70,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976;  and  $86,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  conference  sutwtttute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  tbe  House  bill. 

(B)  Eligible  Applicants  The  House  bill 
provides  that  any  public  or  non-profit  hos- 
pital or  other  health  or  educational  entity 
shall  be  eligible  for  grants  for  family  medi- 
cine. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  any 
public  or  non-profit  hospital  or  school  of 
medicine  or  school  of  osteopathy  shall  be 
eligible  for  grants  for  family  medicine. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
any  public  or  nonprofit  private  hospital  shall 
be  eligible  for  grants  for  family  medicine. 

(31)  Grants  for  Graduate  Training  Programs. 
Physicians  and  Dentists 

The  House  bill  has  no  provision  for  grad- 
uate training  programs  for  physicians  and 
dentists. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  $15.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1973;  $30,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1974:  $48,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975;  ajid  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  for 
grants  for  support  of  educational  coets  of 
graduate  training  programs  for  physicians 
and  dentists  In  accredited  public  or  non- 
profit private  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy 
or  dentistry  or  In  non-aflBUated  public  or 
non-profit  private  hospitals  a)nductlng  ap- 
proved training  programs.  The  Senate 
amendment  limited  such  support  to  the  first 
three  years  of  graduate  medical  and  dental 
education,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1973  with 
coverage  of  physicians  and  dentlsu  enrolled 
in  the  first  year  of  such  training  programs, 
and  extending  coverage   to  second  and   third 


year  programs  In  flacal  years  1974  and  1975, 
respectively  The  amount  of  a  grant  shall  be 
determined  under  a  formula  which  provides 
$3,000  for  each  physlol&n  or  dentlxt  enrolled 
In  a  training  program  in  the  area  of  pri- 
mary health  care  or  in  other  areas  of  health 
care  In  which  the  Secretary  determines  a 
shortage  exists;  $1,600  is  provided  for  each 
physician  or  dentist  enrolled  in  a  training 
program  In  all  o>ther  specialty  areas 

The  Conference  Substitute  adepts  the  pro- 
vision <jt  the  Senate  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  grants  for  the  support  of  graduate 
training  programs  In  primary  health  care 
and  other  shortage  areas  (as  dealgiuLted  by 
the  Secretary)  but  does  not  include  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  grants  for  trainliig  programs  In  other 
specialty  areas.  Accordingly,  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  are  reduced  to  $7,- 
500.000  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  $16,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1974  Inasmuch  as  the  conference 
substitute  doe*  not  authorize  appropriations 
after  fiscal  year  1974,  only  the  first  two  years 
of  the  anticipated  three  year  program  are 
emt>odled  In  the  sul>stltute 

The  0>mmlttee  emphasizes  that  the  con- 
ference substitute  provides  for  the  support  of 
"educational  costs"  relating  to  the  graduate 
education  of  physicians  and  dentists.  It  Is 
Intended  that  recipients  of  grants  under  this 
section  apply  such  funds  to  cost  items  that 
are  primarily  related  to  education,  and  not 
to  subsidize  patient  care,  and  the  Secretary 
Is  expected  to  adopt  appropriate  a^jplloatlon 
procedures  to  Insure  that  funds  granted  for 
this  purpose  are  not  diverted. 

(32)  Grants  for  Computer  Technology  Health 

Care  DemoTistratton  Programs 
The  House  bill  has  no  provision  for  grants 
for  computer  technology  health  care  demon- 
stration programs. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  $25,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  for  each  of 
the  next  4  fiscal  years  for  grants  to  public 
and  non-profit  private  entitles  to — 

( 1 )  plan  and  develop  computer  laboratories 
which  would  establish  computer-based  sys- 
tems to  enable  the  utilization  of  modern 
computer  technologies  by  physicians  and 
other  health  personnel  for  tbe  processing  of 
biomedical  Information  in  the  provision  of 
health  services;  and 

( 2 )  research  through  computer  technology 
the  functions  performed  by  physicians  to 
determine  which  functions  could  be  appro- 
priately transferred  and  performed  by  other 
properly  trained  personel. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  with  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  of  $5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972:  $10  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973;  and  $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

(33)  Grant*  and  Contracts  To  Encourage 
FuU  Utilization  of  Educational  Talents  for 
the  Health  Professions 

The  House  bUl  does  not  provide  for  grants 
and  contracts  to  encourage  full  utilization  of 
education   talent   for  the  health   professions. 

The  Senate  amendment  autborlzee  $6,000,- 
(X)0  for  fiscal  year  1972;  $7,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1973;  $9,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974;  $10,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1975:  and  $10,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976  for  grants  and  contracts 
relating  to  the  enrollment  In  health  profes- 
sions schools  of  jjersons  (Including  return- 
ing veterans)  who,  due  to  socioeconomic 
factors,  are  financially  or  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  in  Man- 
power Initiative  Awards. 

{34)    Scholarship  Programs  for  Medical  Stu- 
dents   Who    Will    Practice    in    Physician 
Shortage  Areas  or  Prot^ide  Care  for  Migrant 
Workers  or  Thetr  Families 
The  House  bill  does  not  provide  for  schol- 
arship  programs   for   medical   students   who 
Will   practice  In  physician  shortage  areas  or 
provide    care    for    migrant    workers    or    their 
families. 


The  Senate  amendment  authorises  the 
Secretary  to  make  scholarship  grants  directly 
to  medical  students  who  agree  to  engage, 
after  completion  of  their  professional  train- 
ing. In  the  practice  of  primary  health  care 
in  physician  shortage  areas  or  to  engage  In 
the  practice  of  pnmary  health  care  In  which 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  patients  receiv- 
ing such  care  will  consist  of  migratorv"  agri- 
cultural workers  or  members  of  their  fami- 
lies Scholarships  may  not  exceed  $6,000  for 
an  academic  year  Por  each  year  that  a  schcd- 
arshlp  Lb  received  there  must  be  a  year  of 
the  type  of  practice  described  above  The 
amendment  avithorlzee  appropriations  of  $2.6 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972:  $3  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973:  $3.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971:  $4  million  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
$4.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  with  the 
proviso  that  In  the  case  where  a  student 
does  not  fulfill  his  obllgatloo  of  service  he 
must  make  repayment,  with  Interest,  within 
three  years  except  If  tlie  Secretary  waives 
such    repayment    in    unusual    circumstances. 

(35)  The  National  Advisory  CouricU  on 
Health  Professions  Education 

The  Hotise  bill  replaces  the  2  national  ad- 
visory councils  which,  respectively,  advise  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to — 

( 1 )  the  construction  program  under  part 
B  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act:  and 

(2)  the  Institutional  and  special  project 
grant  program  under  pan  E  and  the  scholar- 
ship program  under  part  F  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

The  new  council  is  to  consist  of  21  mem- 
bers (Including  the  Secretary)  of  whom  4 
shall  be  from  the  general  public  and  2  from 
among  full-time  students  enrolled  In  health 
professions  schools.  The  oouncll  will  advise 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  programs  under 
part  B  I  construction  assistance  i ,  part  C  i  stu- 
dent lottns  1 ,  part  E  (institutional  support 
and  Health  Manpower  Education  Initiative 
Awards)  and  part  F  (scholarships)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  abolishes  the  ad- 
visory council  eEtahlished  under  section  703 
with  respect  to  part  A  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  It  Is  Intended  that  the  existing 
advisory  council  under  part  B  shall  advise  the 
Secretary  with  re^)ect  to  the  new  combined 
construction  assistance  program.  The  ad- 
visory council  established  under  section  774 
to  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  p€LrtB 
E  and  F  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
retained. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  p>ro- 
vlslons  of  the  House  bill  and  include  Part  D 
(grant  for  family  medldne  postgraduate 
training  program  for  physicians  and  den- 
tists health  professions  teaching  personnel 
and  computer  technology  i . 

(36)  Joint  Administration  of  Multi-p^'ant 

Projects 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  Secretary  to 
Jointly  administer  programs  under  titles  VTI 
and  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
with  certain  other  multi-grant  project*  ad- 
ministered by  him  tinder  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  has  no  correspond- 
ing provision 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  provisions  do  not  allow 
Joint  funding. 

(37)  Adi^nce  Funding 

The  House  bill  provides  that  advance 
funding  provisions  now  applicable  only  to 
programs  for  allied  health  be  applicable  to 
all  programs  under  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Thus  an  appropriation 
Act  for  any  title  VII  program  for  a  fiscal  year 
may  also  provide  appropriations  for  such 
program  In  the  next  fiscal  year  (In  accord- 
ance with  the  authorization  for  that  next 
year)    but  funds  so  appropriated  may  not  be 
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obligated  before  the  beginning  of  thst  next 
year 

The  Setuite  amendment  provides  that  In 
the  case  of  pro^rama  relating  to  aectloma  306 
and  30«  and  tltle»  VII  and  VUI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  the  Secretarj  nuiy  award 
alter  January  1  of  any  fiscal  year  grantH 
loans  or  other  payments  under  such  pro^aiii 
for  the  flrst  quarter  of  the  next  fiscal  year 
In  amounts  that  shall  not  exceed  amount 
a.<.-arde<l  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  such 
award  la  made.  Amounta  so  awarded  shall  t>« 
charged  to  the  appropriation  for  that  pur- 
pose for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  made 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hoiise  bill  extended  to  cover 
sections  306  and  300  of  the  Public  Health 
Servlc*  Ai't  relitlve  t<j  p-ibllc  healrft  training 

(JSt  Report  to  Congress 
The  House  bill  requires  a  report  to  Con- 
gress by  June  30,  1974.  on  the  administration 
and  Impact  of  title  VU  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  on  health  manpower  needs  and 
requirements  In  the  United  Stales 

The  Senate  amendment  has  no  correspond- 
ing provision 

The  conference  siibstltute  adopts  the  pro- 
Tlalons  of  the  House  bill, 

(39)    Stv.dy  of  Coxts  of  Educating  Studenta 
of  the   Variotu   Health   Professions 

The  House  bUl  has  no  provision  relating  to 
the  study  of  costs  of  educating  students  of 
the  various  health  professions. 

The  Senate  .amendment  requires  a  study 
to  determine  the  national  average  annual 
per-student  ctat  of  health  professions  and 
nursing  schools  to  provide  training  for  the 
flrst  professional  degre*  On  the  t>asl8  of  the 
Study  the  Secretary  Is  tn  prwcrlbe  national 
tmlform  standards  for  determining  such  av- 
er^ige  annual  per-student  coat  After  nation- 
al unifrrrm  standard.-!  are  prescr!t>ed,  grants 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  .^ct  may  not 
be  made  unless  the  applicant  stipplles  cost 
of  education  data  determined  In  accordance 
w^lth   such   national    uniform   standards 

The  conference  substitute  requires  studies 
to  determine  the  national  average  per  stu- 
dent cost  of  health  professloTia  and  nursing 
schools  t.o  provide  training  for  the  first  pro- 
fessional degree  Reports  shall  be  submitted 
describing  such  costs,  defining  national  uni- 
form standards  for  determining  such  costs  In 
future  year<  and  describing  the  costs  of  Im- 
plementing ^uch  .standards  In  the  health  ptD- 
fesslons  schools  and  recommending  how  the 
Federal  OoTernment  can  most  equitably 
make  capitation  awards  to  schools  based  on 
these  c<.«ta.  The  t-onferees  intend  that  Con- 
gress shall  as  promptly  and  fully  as  practi- 
cable consider  the  Implofnentatlon  of  the  In- 
terim and  final  reports  Such  reports  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  I»orelgn  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of   Representatives 

(40)    National   Health    Manpower  Shortage 
Clearing   HoiLse 

The  Housi>  bill  has  no  proTrlsion  relating  to 
a  National  Health  Manpower  Shortage 
Clearing  House 

The  -Senate  amendment  establishes  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  National  Health  Manpower  Shortage 
Clearing  House.  The  Clearing  Hotise  Is  to 
provide  information  to  and  maintain  the 
listings  of  — 

I  1  I  communities  ar.d  areas  with  needs  for 
health    professionals;    and 

1 2)  prospective  health  workers  Interested 
m  serving  In  such  communities  or  areas. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment. 
(<f)   No  ttem  number 

{42)   Studf  of  Federal  Health.  Facilities  Com- 
ttruction  Ooett 

The  House  bill  hm»  no  prorisiou  r«t»tiiif 


to  the  study  of  Federal  health  facilities  con- 
struoUon  costs. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  Comp- 
troller Oensrsl  to  complete  a  study  within 
one  year  of  the  date  oC  enactment  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  health  facilities. 

The  Conference  Sutmtltute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment. 

(43}  A.isignment  of  Public  Health  Service 
Phifsiciant  to  Certatn  Counties 

The  House  bill  has  no  provision  relating 
to  the  assignment  of  rnjbiic  Health  Service 
physicians  to  certatn  counties. 

The  Senate  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  his  best  efTorte  to  provide  to  each 
county  without  the  services  of  a  physician 
physically  residing  within  it  at  least  one  phy- 
sician in  the  Pvibllc  Health  Service,  except 
thoee  ootintles  so  sparsely  populated  as  no^  to 
require  such  physician  Assignments  are  ti> 
be  made  to  provide  physicians  within  one 
year  of   the  date  of  enactment 

The  conference  substitute  amends  section 
339(B)  of  title  ni  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Senate  pro- 
visions. 

(44)  Draft  Sxemption  for  Physicians  Who 
Practxcf:  tn  Phpsicutn  Shortage  Areas  of 
the  United  Slates 

The  House  bill  has  no  provision  relating 
to  draft  exemptions  for  physicians  who  prac- 
tice In  physician  shortitge  areas 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide 
a  draft  exemption  for  doctors  of  medicine  and 
osteopathy  who  practice  for  a  period  of  not 
less  ttian  4  years  in  a  physician  shortage  area 
of    the   United   btaies. 

The  coafereru:e  substitute  deletes  the  pro- 
vLslons  of  the  Senate  amendment  as  not  ger- 
mane, as  required  by  the  recent  amendments 
to  the  House  Rules  In  the  L«gislatlve  Re- 
organjwtlon  Act  of  1970. 

(45  I  Federal  Employees  Health  Bevrfits  Pro- 
-am: KliminatUyn  of  ETpfrienre  Rrquirf- 
ment  for  /ndirutuai  Practice  Prepayrnent 
Plans 

The  House  bill  has  no  provision  relating 
to  elimination  of  experience  requirement  for 
Individual  practice  prepayment  plans  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Beneflta  Pro- 
gram 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Uealth  Benefits  Act  to  elimi- 
nate the  experience  requirement  applicable 
to  liidi\  Idual  practice  prepayment  plans,  thxts 
placing  such  plans  on  the  same  basis  as 
group  practice  prepayment  plans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Inclusion  In  Federal  employee  health 
benefit  plans. 

The  conference  substitute  deletes  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  as  not  ger- 
mane, as  required  by  the  recent  amendments 
to  the  House  Rules  In  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970. 

(46)  Technical  Amendments 
The  House  bill  corrects  technical  errors 
made  in  amendments  enacted  In  the  last 
Conj^rees  to  tlie  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  C<emetlc  Act, 
the  Developmental  Dl."!abllltles  Services  and 
Constmctlon  Act,  and  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  has  no  provision 
for  technical  amendments. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vLslou  of  the  House  bill. 

HxaLZY  O.  Staogess, 
Paul  O.  Roojccs. 
Davzd  £.  SATTwnEU. 

RiCHAKDSON    PaXTKa, 

WtuoAM  L>.  SpaiMuca, 
Anchkk  Nklskw, 
Tuf  Lot  CAjrnoi. 
Jaicxs  F   Hastimos. 
Jfsnofera  on  the  Pmrt  of  the  House. 


) 
JBdwakd  M   Kjdtmbit, 

H.  A.  WnjLXAMS. 

Oatlokd  Nelson, 
Thomas  P.  Ea«xtok, 
Alan  CaAioroN, 
Habold  S.  HuoHxa. 
Claisobnb  Pkll, 
WALTia  F.  MOMOALE, 

I'rmi  EL  Domivick. 
J   K.  Javtts. 

HOBKKT    TAfT.    Jr,. 

RicnAKo  8   ScirwiiiKEH. 
Bob  Packwood. 
J  Oltoi*  Biall,  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o>  the  Senate 

Mr    KEN^fEDY    Mr    President,  1  am 

pleased  to  place  before  the  Senate  the 
HoiLse 'Senate  confereiire  report  on  Hil 

8629,  the  '•Comprehen.sive  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  of   1971."'  and  HJi 

8630,  the  "Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971," 
These  measures  authorize  programs  of 
aid  to  health  professional  schools  and 
schools  of  nursing  totaling  $3.8  billion 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  these  bills  extend  iepis- 
lation  which  expired  on  Jime  30  of  this 
year  Because  the  legislation  authorizes 
support  that  Ls  the  very  lift-  blocxl  of  our 
health  professional  schools  it  is  urgent 
that  the  Senate  consider  and  pass  the 
mea.sure  today — 

Because  of  its  ba.sjc  importance  in 
terms  of  the  health  care  crisis; 

Because  it  breaks  new  ground,  and 

Because  the  House  and  Senate  took 
widely  different  approaches  to  these 
matters,  it  has  taken  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  10  lengthy  sessions  to  ham- 
mer out  sigreements.  These  lengthy  con- 
ferences have  made  us  late  in  reporting 
these  measure.s,  but  have  produced  bills 
which  we  can  pass  as  a  major  congres- 
sional response  to  the  health  care  crisis 
in  our  Nation 

Tlie  conference  reports  Incoiporate  the 
major  provisions  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bilia.  The  compromises  reached 
have  been  carefully  worked  out — and  I 
believe  the  Senate  shotild  wholeheartedly 
endorse  the  bills. 

We  have  been  able  to  work  out  tliese 
compromises.  Mr  President,  because  the 
conferees,  while  differing  in  methods  and 
approaches,  have  concurred: 

That  the  Nation  critically  needs  thou- 
sands of  phy-sicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  health  professionals; 

That  the  schools  which  produce  these 
personnel  are  a  national  resource,  and 
can  only  respond  adequately  to  the  Na- 
tion's need  for  more  and  new  types  of 
health  personnel  if  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  offer.s  then:  predictable,  stable,  and 
substantially  increased  support;  and 

Tliat  pliysicians,  dentists,  and  nurses 
need  to  be  ofifered  every  possible  incen- 
tive to  attract  them  into  the  riiortage 
areas  in  our  rural  communities  and  in 
Uie  inner  city. 

These  two  bills  acknowledge  a  basic 
Federal  role  in  support  of  health  profes- 
sions education  by  authorizing  an  tn- 
.stitutlonal  grant  to  these  schools,  based. 
not  on  their  financial  distress,  and  noi  on 
special   "aie-shot"  gnuits  In  aid,  to** 
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based    Instead    on    an    annual    formula 
grant.  This  formula  considers: 

The  number  of  students  enrolled: 

The  increases  made  in  enrollment;  and 

The  school's  efforts  to  shorten  medical 
education. 

We  believe  this  form  of  support  will 
elinunate  the  "disaster  derby"  of  recent 
years  whirh  has  forced  schools  to  com- 
pete for  skimpy  Federal  support  only 
when  they  can  prove  tJiey  are  in  "dire 
financial  .straits"  More  than  haJf  of 
all  our  medical  schools  are  in  such  "dire 
financial  straits.  " 

The  bUls  reported  by  the  conference 
propose  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
in^t  these  institutions  hke  the  impor- 
iai:t  national  resource  they  are.  and — 
instead  of  stepping  in  only  when  they 
are  desperate  for  help — provide  a  level 
of  support  that  will  stabilize  their  fi- 
nances and  direct  their  energies  to  re- 
sponding to  Uie  needs  of  our  Nation  We 
l>elieve  this  support  will  revitalize  these 
institutions  and  make  it  ixjssible  for  them 
to  rrepond  to  our  health  care  crisis  with 
the  urgency  that  crisis  deserves. 

The  bills  will  produce  more  health 
manpower.  In  order  to  qualify  for  Uiis 
basic  institutional  support,  the  schools 
mu-st  assure  substantial  increases  in  their 
enrollments  by  September  1972.  Incen- 
tives are  also  offered  for  increases  over 
and  above  these  reqiured  increases. 

The  bills  also  will  produce  new  kinds 
and  levels  of  health  care  personnel. 
Physicians,  dentists,  physicians'  assist- 
ants, nurse  practitioners,  and  o<hers  are 
supported  through  tiie  basic  award  to 
the  institution,  and  through  a  variety  of 
special  project  awards.  In  addition,  the 
bill  requires  that  as  a  measure  of  their 
good  faith,  these  schooLs.  in  order  to  ob- 
tain their  prants.  submit  a  plan  of  how 
they  are  undertaking  to  resixind  to  the 
Nation's  health  manixjwcr  needs  over  the 
next  3  years. 

Based  on  their  progress  In  meeting 
these  needs — and  based  on  the  results  of 
Important  studies  commissioned  by  this 
bill.  Congress  will  be  in  a  position  to 
review  our  manpower  needs  in  3  years 
and  prepare  even  more  Incisive  forms 
of  Federal  support  to  our  health  educa- 
tional schools. 

Finally,  this  bill  offers  every  possible 
advantase  to  health  professionals  who 
«nll  work  In  underserved  areas.  There 
are  .'substantial  loan  forgiveness  provi- 
sions Tliere  are  scholarships.  There  is 
e/en  a  program  intended  to  support  re- 
cruiting efforts  to  attract  people  from 
shortage  areas — because  of  the  greater 
possibility  they  will  return  to  these  areas 
when  their  training  is  completed.  The 
bill  aLso  supports  family  medicine  and 
other  pnmary  care  programs  in  hos- 
pitals— because  of  the  relative  success  of 
such  programs  In  sending  graduates  into 
shortage  areas. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  seen  the  health 
care  crisis  in  many  forms  in  our  Nation. 
1  have  heard  many  elements  of  the  crisis 
described — frequoitly  there  is  deep  dis- 
agreement. 

But  there  Is  one  area  of  the  crisis 
which  Is  always  mentioned — and  aboat 
which  there  is  UtUe  or  no  disagreement — 


thaX  is,  the  Nation's  need  for  more  health 
professionals,  and  for  new  types  and 
levels  of  health  professionals.  This  bill 
i5  aimed  at  filling  this  need,  and  I  urge 
this  body  to  accept  the  conference  report 
to  this  end. 

t>et  me  close  by  offerUng  my  thanks  to 
the  Senate  conferees  for  their  loyalty 
to  this  issue  through  10  lengthy  confer- 
ences The  length  of  our  efforts  reflects, 
I  think,  the  difficulty  and  great  impor- 
tance of  the  historic  bill  before  us. 

My  special  thanks  go  to  Senator 
Richard  Schweiker  and  Senator  Peter 
DoMTNicK,  who  served  so  ably  as  rank- 
ing minority  members  during  this 
lengthy  conference.  The  report  reflects 
their  excellent  efforts.  My  thanks  also 
to  the  able  Senate  staff  members  who 
labored  over  the  bills. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
inptoi-, 

Mr,  MAGNUSON  Mr,  President,  I 
wish,  of  course,  to  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  getting 
tlirougli  Congress  this  bill.  It  has  been 
a  long  and  difficult  matter  People  have 
many  diflerent  ideas,  but  it  is  based  upon 
the  «)Ud  conviction  of  both  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  myself,  as  well 
aj5  oUiers  that  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  in  tliis  country,  if  there  is  a  health 
crisi.:,  lies  in  the  failure  of  the  delivery 
of  health  care  to  the  people. 

Tlus  is  a  bill  which  goes  a  long  way 
toward  doing  that  job.  and  I  compliment 
the  Senator  I  only  hope — and  I  do  not 
say  tins  necessarily  in  criticism — that 
when  we  appropriate  the  money  to  im- 
plement this  measure,  which  represents 
almost  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Con- 
gress, both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  that  they  will  not  just 
do  what  they  have  been  doing  on  so 
many  of  the  things  where  we  have  tried 
to  achieve  more  health  manpower- 
freeze  the  funds.  I  serve  notice  on  them 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  chair- 
man of  the  HEW  Subcommittee,  we  are 
going  to  try  to  implement  this  bill  with 
sufficient  funds  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I.  of  course,  appreci- 
ate the  comments'  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  he  spends 
hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  on  hear- 
ing after  hearing  to  allocate  the  scarce 
resources  of  this  country  In  the  Import- 
ant fields  of  health,  education,  Euud  wel- 
fare. He  has  a  grasp  and  understanding 
of  the  need  for  health  manpower  in  this 
Nation.  He  understands  full  well,  as  one 
who  has  studied  the  health  crisis  In  this 
country,  that  no  matter  what  we  do  here 
to  authorize  and  establish  new  programs, 
it  requires  his  strong,  firm  hand  at  the 
wheel  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, a£  well  as  that  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
te- from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  , 
who  has  been  such  a  leader  on  this  Na- 
tion's health  issues,  as  well  as  many 
other  Issues.  As  one  who  has  spent  timie 


on  these  same  health  Issues.  I  know   of 
his  very  deep  commitment. 

Seeing  both  of  these  gentlemen  here 
in  the  Chamber,  I  say  to  them  that  I 
realize  full  well  how  important  it  is  lo 
have  their  strong  and  unqualified  com- 
mitment. I  know  that  their  actions  speak 
louder  than  amy  words,  and  I  feel  that 
to  implement  this  legislation,  their  best 
efforts  are  going  to  be  needed.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  witii  their  help,  we  are  going 
to  make  a  major  difference  in  Insurmg 
that  adequate  health  manpower  will  be 
injected  into  the  health  system  of  this 
Nation,  and  that  the  American  people 
will  benefit  substantially. 

Mr.  JA'VrrS.  Mr  President.  I  strongly 
support  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
8629,  the  "Comprehensive  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1971"  and  KM. 
863«.  the  "Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971." 

Tliis  is  landmark  legislation  which 
will  produce  more  of  the  badly  needed 
existing  types  of  health  professionals — 
doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and  others — 
to  perform  critically  needed  services  and 
encourage  their  more  effective  and  ra- 
tional utilization  m  the  provision  of 
health  care  At  the  same  time,  the  bills 
encourage  innovation  at  our  health  pro- 
fession schools  to  develop  new  types  of 
health  professionals — careers  requiring 
less  costly  and  lengthy  training  than  is 
now  the  case,  and  supplying  personnel 
which  would  lessen  the  demands  being 
made  upon  physician.-:.  denti.«ts.  and 
nurses;  for  example  physician's  assist- 
ants, dental  therapists,  and  nurse  prac- 
titioners. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  will  help 
us  to  overcome  the  current  financial 
crisis  among  medical  and  other  profes- 
sions' educational  institutions  which  pre- 
clude effective  action  on  their  part  In 
response  to  our  national  health  care 
needs  It  will  close  the  gap  between  what 
we  know  in  medicine  and  what  we  can 
do  in  medicine  and  help  to  assure  this 
Nation  of  continued  preeminence  in 
health  care  delivery  similar  to  our  un- 
excelled leadership  in  biomedical  re- 
search. 

I  believe  these  measurs  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  President's  strategy  for  re- 
form of  the  Nation's  health  system  We 
seek  bo  meet  the  special  needs  of  health 
mstfipower  scarcity  In  our  Inner  cities 
and  rural  areas,  by  training  more  doc- 
tors, dentist*,  nurses,  and  other  profes- 
sional personnel  We  also  encourage 
these  trained  professionals  to  practice 
their  skills  in  the  areas  where  they  are 
mo6t  needed  and  to  make  the  greatest 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  health  care. 

The  "Comprehensive  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1971."  and  the 
"Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971"  Implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  President  s 
health  message  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  personnel,  a  more  eqtiitable 
distribution  by  geographic  area  and  by 
specialty,  and  training  related  more  di- 
rectly to  the  delivery  of  health  services 

To  achieve  these  goals  for  the  Nation, 
the  main  features  of  the  bills  in  essence 
are: 

First.  Capitation  formula  grants  to 
health  professions  schools  for  Institu- 
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tional  support  with  Increased  amounts 
for  early  graduation  and  special  bonuses 
to  classes  which  increase  their  enroll- 
ment. 

Second.  Special  project  Rrant  author- 
ity and  health  manpower  education  ini- 
tiative awards  to  Increase  the  supply 
and  improve  the  distribution  of  health 
personnel;  effect  significant  curriculum 
Improvements;  establish  cooperative  in- 
terdisclpUnary  training  program:  train 
new  types  of  health  personnel,  including 
their  use  in  the  team  approach;  enroll 
students  who  will  practice  health  pro- 
fessions in  shortage  areas;  and  increase 
admission  enrollment  and  retention  of 
qualified  individuals  from  minority  or 
low -income  groups. 

Third  A  .separate  program  of  financial 
disaster  relief  grants  to  the  schools,  with 
appropriate  safeguards,  including  pro- 
vision for  full  financial  disclosure 

Fourth.  Programs  of  student  etsslst- 
ance — loans  and  scholarships — with  lib- 
eralized loan  amounts  and  repayment 
terms,  particularly  for  those  health  pro- 
fessionals who  practice  in  medically  un- 
derserved  areas. 

Fifth.  A  new  program  of  guaranteed 
loans  and  Interest  subsidies  to  generate 
substantially  Increased  funds  for  con- 
struction assistance  of  research  and 
teaching  facilities. 

Sixth.  A  new  grant  program  to  stimu- 
late the  utilization  of  computer  tech- 
nology for  processing  biomedical  infor- 
mation in  the  provision  of  health 
services  and  enable  us,  through  computer 
technoloiry.  to  analyze  physician  func- 
tions to  determine  those  tliat  could  be 
appropriately  transferred  and  performed 
by  other  properly  trained  personnel. 

Quality  health  care  is  a  right  for  all 
Americans,  and  these  bills  .seek  to  recog- 
nize the  crucial  role  played  by  all  health 
pei-sonnel  to  make  that  right  a  reality. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  in  expressing 
my  deep  gratification  concerning  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Macnuson  I  He  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton  i  can  make  or  break  this  IcKisia- 
tion.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
as  chairman  of  the  conferees  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  has  done  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  absolutely  monumental  job. 

I  say  to  the  Senators,  'This,  gentle- 
men, is  a  historic  breakthrough.  It  really 
is.  It  can  be  the  gateway  to  what  na- 
tional health  care  really  means,  which  is 
the  people  to  administer  it,  whom  we  do 
not  now  have,  and  whom  this  bill  has 
an  excellent  chance  of  furnishing  But 
you  gentlemen,  you  and  Senator  Cotton 
and  the  members  of  your  subcommittee 
and  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
will  make  it  or  break  It.  We  have  given 
you  the  power  " 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
listening.  I  would  like  him  to  know  how 
much  I  admire — and  I  was  in  on  it  very 
intimately — his  conduct  of  this  really 
rough  conference,  and  how  it  came  out. 
I  think  It  should  be  gratifying  to  him 
and  to  Representative  Staggers  and  his 
associates  in  the  other  body  as  a  very 


constructive  result.  I  hope  very  much 
the  Senate  will  approve  this  report  and 
the  conference  report  on  the  Nurses 
Training  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  This  legislation  bears 
the  Imprint  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  like  so  many  other  pieces  of  leg- 
islation and.  of  course,  all  of  us  prollt 
from  his  very  active  Interest,  under- 
standing, and  participation,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  efforts. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr  COTTON  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  been 
very  kind  in  including  me  in  his  re- 
marks of  commendation  with  the  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Washington 

I  want,  in  turn,  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Washington  in  addressing  app'-e- 
ciation  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  his  committee  for  the  long, 
hard  work  they  put  into  this  measure 
and  the  strong  fight  they  made  in  con- 
ference for  certain  parts  which  are  veiy 
essential.  I  assure  the  Senator,  that,  in- 
sofar as  I  represent  the  minority  side 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
on  HEW,  I  shall  go  as  far  as  I  can  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington in  appropriating  for  the  object 
of  this  bill 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senat.jr 
from  New  Hampxshire. 

Mr  EAOLETON  Mr  President,  last 
June,  I  joined  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  '  Mr.  Muskie  > 
in  offering  amendments  to  the  health 
manpower  legislation  then  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  At  that  time.  I  stated  my 
conviction  that  health  manpower  is  a  key 
element  for  the  immediate  future  in  im- 
proving the  delivery  of  health  services 
to  all  Americans.  As  I  stated  then: 

We  need  more  well  trained  health  profes- 
sionals and  we  need  incentives  that  will  lead 
to  the  rational  distribution  of  their  services. 

My  Ijelief  in  the  importance  of  this  ele- 
ment of  the  health  care  system  has  not 
diminished  in  the  ensuing  month;  in- 
deed, the  experience  of  working  on  this 
legislation  has  solidified  my  conviction 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  per- 
sonnel is  the  necessary  predicate  for  all 
of  the  plans  that  Congress  has  under 
consideration  for  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  health  care  for 
the  Nation. 

The  current  lack  of  manpower  Is  felt 
In  all  of  the  health  professions  The 
shortage  of  doctors  and  dentists  Is  not 
the  greatest  in  absolute  numbers— it  is 
estimated  that  we  need  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  150.000  more  nurses  as 
compared  to  about  50,00  doctors  and  20,- 
000  dentists — but  it  is  the  shortage  most 
acutely  felt,  because  of  the  central  role 
that  physicians  and  dentists  play  in 
meeting  health  needs. 

It  is  clear  that  a  substantial  and  grow- 
ing number  of  the  Nation's  medical  and 
dental  schools  are  in  desperate  financial 
straits.  Many  of  them  are  engaged  In  a 
year-to-year  battle  to  avoid  being  pushed 
Into  bankruptcy. 

The  success  that  has  been  achieved  un- 
der the  Health  Professions  Education  As- 
sistance Act,  which  Is  extended  for  an- 


other 3  years  and  expanded  by  H  JR.  8629, 
demonstrates  the  significant  contribu- 
tion which  the  Federal  Government  can 
make  in  preserving  existing  schools  and 
expanding  the  Nation's  capacity  for 
training  in  the  health  professions. 

It  has  had  a  major  impact  on  the 
education  of  physicians  In  1963,  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  HPEA  Act, 
there  were  87  US  medical  schools  with 
8.772  entering  students  annually,  a  total 
enrollment  of  32,001  M.D  candidates, 
and  7,335  total  graduates.  In  1970-7l! 
8  years  later,  the  Nation  has  102  medical 
schools  admitting  students — an  increase 
of  15,  with  12  more  schools  in  develop- 
ment— first  year  classes  totaling  11,600 

an  increase  of  2.588 — a  total  M  D.  stu- 
dent body  of  40,333— an  increase  of 
8.332 — and  a  graduating  class  estimated 
to  be  8.996 — an  increase  of  1,661. 

The  other  health  professions  covered 
by  the  HPEA  program — dentistry,  op- 
tometry, pharmacy,  podiatrj'.  veterinary 
medicine,  and  public  health — have  also 
received  financial  assistance  and  have 
increased  their  training  capacity  and 
output. 

Tlie  Nurse  Training  Act,  which  is  also 
extended  for  3  more  years  by  H.R.  8630. 
has  provided  significant  aid  to  nursing 
.schools  throughout  the  country  despite 
its  limited  scope  and  even  more  limited 
appropriations,  as  compared  with  au- 
thorizations. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  acting  on 
today  recognizes  that  our  schools  of  the 
health  professions  are  a  major  national 
resource  whose  preservation  and  Im- 
provement warrants  a  massive  Invest- 
ment of  Federal  funds.  These  bills.  If 
funded,  will  provide  flnanc.al  support  for 
such  .schools  and  their  students  on  a 
regular,  predictable  basis. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Institutions 
qualifying  for  financial  assistance  must 
move  to  Increase  enrollments  and  expand 
their  numbers  of  graduates  to  meet  pres- 
ent and  future  demand.  In  particular, 
they  are  encouraged  to  train  more  family 
doctors — the  general  practitioners  who 
are  so  desperately  needed  everywhere, 
but  especially  in  rural  America  and  In 
the  inner  cities. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  this  legislation  contains  a 
provision  which  I  Introduced  to  provide 
funds  for  graduate  medical  and  dental 
education.  We  know  that  the  training  of 
doctors  and  dentists  does  not  end  after 
4  years.  For  almost  all  graduates,  a 
period  of  postgraduate  training  Is  re- 
garded as  essential  before  they  enter  Into 
practice. 

Under  the  amendment  I  sponsored, 
teaching  hospitals  that  conduct  approved 
training  programs  for  Interns  and  resi- 
dents would  receive  Federal  assistance 
In  meeting  their  educational  costs  in  the 
amount  of  J3.000  a  year  for  each  physi- 
cian or  dentist  enrolled  In  the  program. 
In  order  to  draw  future  practitioners  to 
the  areas  of  greater  need,  this  aid  would 
be  limited  to  physicians  and  dentists  re- 
ceiving training  In  the  area  of  primary 
health  care — such  as  family  practice — 
and  other  areas  in  which  shortages  may 
occur  from  time  to  time. 

Unfortunately,  another  amendment 
which  I  offered  and  which  was  Included 
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in  the  Senate  bill  did  not  survive  the  con- 
ference. Thlfi  provision  would  have 
greaUy  enhanced  the  use  of  the  limited 
funds  made  available  for  construcUon  of 
new  schools  and  the  expansion  and  mod- 
emi7.ation  of  existing  ones  The  state- 
ment of  manaeers  accompanying  H  R. 
8629  discusses  this  amendment  at  some 
length,  as  follows; 

The  conference  committee  gave  serious 
consldcraUon  U>  the  Eaglelon  amendment  In 
the  Sena'e  bill  to  permit  lunds  appropriated 
for  the  conau-ucuon  of  health  educaUon 
teaching  faculties  to  \>e  obligated  on  a  phused 
bails  as  contrasted  to  the  procedure  pres- 
ently provided  iu  SecUon  72-itb)  of  tiie  Pub- 
Uc  Health  Service  Act,  which  requires  the 
Secretary  to  obligate  the  full  amount  of  any 
,uch  conBtrucllon  grant  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  flaca]  year  In  which  the  grant 
IS  awarded 

Tliere  are  compelling  reasons  favoring 
adopUon  of  the  Senate  amendment.  A  major 
goal  of  this  leglalaUon  is  to  greatly  enlarge 
the  producUon  of  physicians,  dentists,  and 
other  health  professionals  Accordingly.  It 
provides  for  mandatory  enrollment  Increases 
as  a  condlUon  of  receiving  federal  funds  for 
InstltuUonal  support.  Many  InstltuUons 
must  expand  their  present  facilities  in  order 
to  meet  this  goal  In  addition  there  are  more 
than  a  dozen  entirely  rie*  schools  at  various 
ftages  of  planning  and  construction. 

A  greatly  increased  demand  for  federal 
construction  assistance  for  health  education 
facilities  Is  inevitable  Tet.  largely  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  funding  restrictions  of  Sec- 
tion 722(b).  there  is  already  a  backlog  of  99 
approved  b-at  unfunded  projects  with  a  total 
federal  share  of  tTOl  million  The  sponsors  of 
W  of  these  projects,  with  a  total  federal  share 
of  »349  million,  hnve  local  matchlnfr  funds  In 
hajid  and  are  ready  to  begin  constrtictlon  as 
■con  as  federal  fund.s  are  available 

The  Senate  amendment  wculd  permit  the 
available  oonf^trucllon  funds  to  t>e  used  much 
more  efflclently  by  avithorlzlne  projects  to  be 
funded  as  conBtructlon  proceeds,  out  of  ap- 
proprtatlone  made  os-er  a  period  of  several 
years,  thus  fr^elnp  substantial  portions  of 
each  years  appropriation  to  make  starts  on 
other  projects 

With  w>me  reluctance  however  the  con- 
ference committee  concluded  that  It  must 
defer  to  the  objections  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  the  provision  Understand- 
ably, the  Appropriations  Commltteef  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  prospect  that  the  procedures 
proponed  by  the  Senate  amendment  may.  If 
adopted,  commit  the  federal  povemment  to 
the  expendltnre  of  funds  In  ftiture  years 
which  Congress  would  then  be  obligated  Vt 
appropriate  In  such  year* 

These  are  legitimate  ooncerr.«  of  the  oom- 
tnlttees  having  lmme<11ate  lecislatlve  respon- 
sibility for  the  national  budget,  to  which  we 
respond  At  the  .same  time  we  wish  to  Im- 
press upon  the  Apprf^prlatlon  Committees 
our  concern  for  the  supply  of  health  man- 
power as  a  critical  factor  In  the  naUon's 
health.  The  Senate  having  receded  on  Its 
amendment  to  provide  a  more  efficient  mech- 
anism for  funding  the  construction  of  teach- 
ing facilities  for  the  health  professions.  It 
becomes  all  the  more  urgent  that  appropria- 
tions Tor  this  purpose  rise  to  meet  the  levels 
of  need  expreraed  In  the  authortTatlon 
figures 

Mr.  President,  raanj-  people  worked 
lonR  and  hard  011  the  de^  elopment  of  this 
legislation  but  two  in  particular,  stand 
out. 

It  Is  customary  to  recognize  Xhe  efforts 
of  the  manager  of  tlie  legislation  on  be- 
half of  tlie  Senate,  and  the  distmguished 
junior  .Senator  from  Ma&.sachusette  iMr 
Kennedy)  fully  deserves  the  tributes  of 


his  collearues— in  which  1  Join— for  the 
Intelligence,  dedication,  and  energy  he 
contributed  to  these  bills.  The  original 
Senate-passed  bill,  S.  934,  was  Senator 
Kknkkdys  biU,  and  the  greater  pwt  of 
it  is  embodied  in  the  conference  report 
on  H  R    8629 

It  Is  someu  hat  less  ctistomary  to  honor 
the  principal  manager  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  I  believe 
Uiat  we  would  be  remiss  If  we  failed  to 
menUon  the  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <Mr  Rogers*,  chairman  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Environment  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Tlirou«hout  tlie  extended  conference  on 
H.R.  8629  and  H.R.  8630.  he  displayed  axi 
extensive  knowledge  of  tl^  Nation's 
health  manpower  needs  and  a  deep  com- 
mitment to  meeting  them. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  am  confident 
that  whatever  result  may  emerge  from 
the  present  legislative  ferment  surround- 
ing the  health  care  issue,  it  is  certain 
tiiat  the  most  ingenious  plan,  the  most 
elaborate  mechanism,  the  most  refined 
blueprint  will  be  of  lltUe  value  without 
an  adequate  supply  of  trained  health 
manpower  to  implement  it.  There  will  be 
no  signincant  Improvement — indeed, 
deterioraUon  is  the  most  Ukel>'  prospect— 
if  we  fail  to  mcrease  the  numbers,  and 
rectify  the  maldistribution,  of  health 
personnel  in  the  United  States 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1971  and  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1971  are  designed  to  ac- 
complish Umt  task.  But,  as  we  all  know 
well,  the  gap  between  authorizations  and 
appropriations  is  all  too  often  the  dif- 
ference between  promise  and  perform- 
ance. In  recent  years,  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  Iwth 
the  Senate  and  the  House  have  demon- 
strated their  ooncem  for  the  Nation's 
health  manpower  needs.  I  urge  them  and 
all  Members  of  Congress  to  support  the 
substantial  increases  In  fundmg  author- 
ized by  this  landmark  legislation. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
tlie  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  moticsn  otf  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to 


NURSE  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1971— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  iHJl  8630  >  to  amend  UUe  VIII 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
\'lde  for  training  increased  numbers  of 
nurses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Beall)  .  Is  there  objecUon  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows; 

Conference  Report   iS    Ript    No.  396) 
The  oomnuttee  of  ooriterence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes    of    the    two    Houses    on    the 


amendment  of  the  Senate  to  tt»e  blU  <HJl 
8630  1  to  amend  tlUe  VTII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  pre  vide  for  tralrUng  in- 
creased numbers  of  nurses.  haTtng  met.  mfte- 
full  and  free  oonferenoe  have  a^rreed  to  pec- 
omniejid  and  do  peocmmend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  a.«^  follows 

That  the  House  recede  fromn  Its  dlaagree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  tJie  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  af 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  nvaiter  proposed  tc 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

SHOPT  Trrti;   retzeences  to  act 

Sbctiom  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the    Nurse  Traaung  Act  of  187 1" 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repe«d  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
viAion.  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provlalon  of 
Uie  Public   Health  Service  Act, 

CONSTKtrCTlON   C«AI»T8 

Sec.  2.  (a)  AtrrHoaiZATioN  Level  — Section 
801  (42  U.S.C  296(a))  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

•■AtrrHOBIEATlOK     OT     AFPaOPHATlONS     rOR 

coNsraucTioN  crakts 
"3rc,  801  There  are  authorhred  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  to  assist  In  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  for  collegiate,  as- 
sociate degree,  or  diploma  schools  of  nursing, 
and  for  grants  to  assist  In  the  replacement 
or  rehabilitation  of  existing  facUltlee  for 
such  schools.  $36,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  «40,000.000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  M 5  000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  SO.  1974  " 
lb)  FEDERAL  Share  — 

(1)  Clause  (A)  of  secUon  a03(a)  (42  UJS.C. 
296b (a)  )  Is  amended.  (A)  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
Unmedlateiy  before  "for  a  project"  the  first 
time  It  appears.  (B)  by  striking  out  "and  In 
the  case  of  a  grant"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(U)",  (C)  by  Inserting  "and  (Ul)  for 
a  project  for  major  remodeling  or  renovation 
oX  an  existing  facility  where  such  project  Is 
required  to  meet  an  Increase  In  student  en- 
rollment." immediately  before  -such 
amount",  and  (D)  by  striking  out  'M^i  per 
centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  Uiereof  "76  per 
centum". 

(2)  Clause   (B)   of  such  section  Is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  "662*,   per  centum     and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "75  per  centum"  and 

(B)  by  atrlking  out  "60  per  centum"  and  iu- 
•ertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "67  per  centum". 

ic  I  Loan  OuARAifrcxs  — Part  A  of  this  UUe 
VIII  is  anierided  by  addi{>^  after  section  808 
<42  U.S.C.  296g)    the  following  new  secUoo: 

"l>OAI»      COARAI«TlT:.'i      /INT)      tVTEREST     StJBsnjrBS 

Sec,  809.  (ai  In  order  to  assist  nonprofit 
private  schools  of  nursing  to  carry  out  con- 
struction projects  for  training  facilities,  the 
Secretary  may,  during  the  period  beginning 
Julv  1.  1971.  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
June  30.  1974.  guarantee  (In  accordance  with 
thl£  section  and  subject  to  subsection  (f ) )  to 
non-Pederal  lenders  making  loans  to  such 
schools  for  such  construction  projects  pay- 
ment when  due  of  the  prlncljiaa  of  and  Inter- 
est o-^  any  loan  for  construction  of  such  facU- 
Itles  If  the  loan  was  made  tc^  a  school  which 
Is  eligible  (as  determined  under  regulaUons 
of  the  Secretary)  Tor  a  grant  under  this  part 
to  assist  a  ronEtructlcn  project  for  such  lacll- 
Itles  The  Secretary  may  make  commitments. 
or.  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  make  such 
loan  guarantees  prior  to  the  makiug  of  such 
loans.  No  such  loan  guarantee  ( 1 1  may,  except 
under  such  special  circumstances  and  under 
such  conditions  as  are  prescribed  hr  regula- 
Uons, apply  to  any  amount  which.  wl»en 
ackked  to  aiijr  grant  for  conatructiot  under 
this  part  o»  any  o>tber  law  of  the  tJnlted 
States,  ezoeeda  90  per  centum  at  ttoe  ooat  of 
construction  of  the  project,  or  (2)  may  apply 
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to  more  than  00  per  centum  of  the  loss  of 
principal  of  and  tntereat  on  the  loan. 

"(t>)  In  the  case  of  any  nonprofit  private 
schot>l  of  nursing  which  is  eligible  ( aa  de- 
termined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
for  a  grant  under  this  part  to  assist  a  con- 
struction project  for  training  fiicUltles.  and 
to  whom  a  loan  has  been  made  by  a  nou-Ped- 
eral  lender  to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  such 
proJe<;t.  the  Secretary,  during  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1.  1971  and  ending  with  the 
close  of  June  30.  1974.  may.  subject  to  sub- 
section (f),  pay  to  the  holder  of  such  loan 
(and  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  school  which 
received  .such  loan  i  amounts  sufflclent  to  re- 
duce by  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  per  an- 
num the  net  effective  interest  rate  otherwise 
payable  on  such  loan. 

"(C)  A  loan  guarantee  or  Interest  subsidy 
payment  may  be  made  under  this  section  only 
ujjon  an  application  (submitted  In  such  man- 
ner and  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  require)  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  The  Secretary  may 
not  approve  an  application  for  a  loan  guar- 
antee or  Interest  subsidy  payment  unless  he 
determines  that  the  terms,  conditions,  secu- 
rity I  if  any)  .  and  schedule  and  amount  of  re- 
payments with  respect  to  the  loan  are  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  financial  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  are  oiherwise  reasonable. 
Including  a  detemiinatiipn  that  the  rate  of 
Interest  does  not  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reason- 
able, taking  Into  account  the  range  of  in- 
terest rates  prevailing  m  the  private  market 
for  similar  loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by 
the  United  States  The  Secretary  may  not 
approve  an  application  fi^r  a  loan  guarantee, 
unless  he  determines  that  the  loan  would  not 
be  available  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions without  the  guarantee  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

■•(d)(1)  The  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  from  any  sch(x)l  of  nursing  for 
whom  a  loan  guarantee  wa.s  made  under  this 
section  the  amount  of  any  payment  made 
pursuant  to  such  guarantee  unless  the  Secre- 
tary for  good  carise  waives  such  right  of  re- 
covery; and.  upon  making  any  such  payment, 
the  United  States  shall  be  subrogated  to  all  of 
the  rights  of  the  recipient  of  the  payments 
with  respect  to  which  the  guarantee  was 
made. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  paragraph 
(3)  .  any  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  a 
loan  guarantee  under  this  section  may  be 
modined  by  the  Secretary  to  the  extent  he 
determines  It  to  be  consistent  with  the  fi- 
nancial  Interest  of   the  United  States 

"(3(  Any  loan  guarantee  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  In- 
contestable In  the  hands  of  an  applicant  on 
whose  behalf  such  guarantee  Is  made,  and  as 
to  any  person  who  makes  or  contracts  to 
make  a  loan  to  such  applicant  in  reliance 
thereon,  except  for  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  such  applicant  or  such 
other  person. 

"(e)  There  Is  established  in  the  Treasury  a 
loan  guarantee  and  Interest  subsidy  fund 
(hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  'fund')  which  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  without  Oscal  year  limitation.  In 
such  amounts  as  may  t>«  specified  from  time 
to  time  m  appropriation  Acts,  (1)  to  enable 
him  to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under 
gtiarantees  Issued  by  him  under  this  section, 
and  (2)  for  Interest  subcldy  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  section.  There  are  au- 
thortzef*  to  b«  appropriated  from  time 
to  time  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  the  sunu  required  for  the  fund;  ex- 
cept that  the  amount  appropriated  for  In- 
terest subsidy  payments  may  not  exceed  $1,- 
000.000  in  tb«  Oscal  year  ending  June  90. 
1972.  •a.000.000  in  the  tiacml  year  ending 
June  30.  1978.  anil  (4,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1874.  There  3h*ll  alao  be  de- 


posited In  the  fund  amounts  received  by  the 
Secretary  or  other  property  or  assets  derived 
by  him  from  his  operatloru  under  this  sec- 
tion. Including  any  money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  assets  If  at  any  time  the  sums  In 
the  fund  are  Inaumclent  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under 
guaranees  l.s.sued  by  him  under  this  section 
or  to  make  Interest  .subsidy  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  he  Is  authorized  to 
l.ssue  u<  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes 
or  other  obligations  in  such  forms  and  de- 
nominations, bearing  .such  maturities  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but 
only  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  In  appropriation  Acts. 
Such  notes  or  other  obligatlon.s  shall  bear  In- 
terest at  a  rat*  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration 
the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  purchase  any  notes  and 
other  obligations  Issued  hereunder  and  for 
that  pv;rpo8e  he  may  u.se  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  Lssued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  that  Act  are 
extended  to  include  any  pvirchase  of  such 
notes  and  obligations  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under  this  subsection  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States.  Sums  borrowed  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
and  redemption  of  such  notes  and  obligations 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  from  the 
fund. 

•■(f)(1)  The  cumulative  U)tal  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  time 
with  respect  tu  which  guarantees  have  been 
Issued  under  this  .section  may  not  exceed 
such  limitations  as  may  be  specified  In  ap- 
propriation Acts 

"(3)  In  any  fiscal  year  no  loan  gAiarantee 
may  be  made  under  subsection  (a)  and  no 
agreement  to  make  interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments may  be  entered  into  under  subsection 
(b|  if  the  making  of  such  guarantee  or  the 
entering  into  of  such  agreement  would  cause 
the  cumulative  total  of — 

"(A)  the  principal  of  the  loans  guaranteed 
under  subsection  (a)  In  such  fiscal  year,  and 
"(B)  the  principal  of  the  loans  for  which 
no  guarantee  has  been  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  with  respect  to  which  an  agree- 
ment to  make  interest  subsidy  payments  Is 
entered  Into  under  subsection  (b)  In  such 
fiscal  year, 

to  exceed  the  amount  of  grant  funds  obli- 
gated u.'ider  this  part  in  such  fl-scal  year  for 
construction  grants,  except  that  this  {>ara- 
graph  shall  not  apply  If  the  amount  of  grant 
funds  so  obligated  in  such  fl.scal  year  equals 
the  sums  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  801 

"  I  g )  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, may  obtain  from  the  Department  of 
Houalng  and  Urban  Development  such  aosiat- 
ance  with  re«p«ct  to  the  administration  of 
this  section  as  will  promote  efficiency  and 
economy  thereof   " 

(d)     INTXBIM    PACILrriES  — 

(1)  Section    843(1)     (42    use     298biiii     Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
"For   purposes  al   this  paragraph,   the   term 
'buildings'  includes  Interim  facilities". 

(2)  Section  843  i  43  U  S  C  a98b)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph ; 

•J)    The   term   'interim   faoUl ties'    me«na 


teaching  facUlues  designed  to  provide  teach- 
ing space  on  a  short-term  (less  than  ten 
years)  basis  while  facilities  of  a  more  perma- 
nent nature  are  being  planned  and  con- 
structed" 

(3)  Sections  802(b)(2)(A)  and  804  (42 
U.8.C.  296a  (b)  (2)  (A),  2»6c)  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  "(or  In  the  case  of 
Interim  facilities,  within  such  shorter  period 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe)'   Immediately  after  "twenty  years''. 

(e)    rECHNicAL  Amendments    - 

(1)  Section  802(a)  (42  USC  296a(a))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
set  dates  (not  earlier  than  In  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  year  for  which  a  grant  Is 
sought)  by  which  applications  for  grants  un- 
der this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  must  be 
filed." 

(2»  Section  802(b)(3)(B)  (42  USC  396a 
(b)  )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(B)  In 
the  case  of  an  application  for  a  grant  to 
assist  In  the  replacement  or  rehabilitation 
of  existing  facilities,  such  application  is  for 
aid  In  construction  which  will  replace  or 
rehabilitate  facilities  of,  or  used  by,  an 
existing  school  of  nursing,  which  facilities 
either  are  so  obsolete  as  to  require  the  school 
tu  curtail  substantially  either  its  enrollment 
or  the  quality  of  the  training  provided  or  are 
required  to  meet  an  increase  li:  student  en- 
rollment. ". 

(f)    Enrollment  Increase;   Waiver. — 

(1)  Effective  in  the  case  of  grants  made 
after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  -.his  Act  sec- 
tion 802(b)  (2i(D)  (42  USC  396a(b)(2) 
(D)  )  Is  amended  by  ln.sertlng  Inimediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  enC  thereof  the 
following  ",  and  the  requirements  of  this 
clause  (D)  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  806(e)  of  this  Act. 
where  applicable  ' 

(2)  Section  803(b)  (43  USC  396a(b)  )  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence;  If  a  school  of  nurs- 
ing applies  for  a  grant  In  a  fiscal  year  for 
a  construction  project  to  expand  Its  training 
capacity  and  If  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  806  such  school  la  not 
required  to  meet  In  such  fiscal  year  the 
enrollment  Increase  prescribed  by  such  sub- 
section because  of  limitations  of  physical 
facilities,  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Nurte 
Training,  may  waive  (in  whole  or  In  part)  the 
enrollment  increase  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(2)  (D)  of  this  subsection  If  the  application 
for  such  construction  project  (^jntains  or  U 
sup(>orted  by  reasonable  assurances  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  that  the  number  of 
first-year  students  enrolled  at  such  school 
during  the  first  full  school  year  after  the 
completion  of  such  project  and  for  each  of 
the  next  nine  school  years  thereafter  will  be 
not  less  than  the  number  of  first-year  stu- 
dents that  such  school  would  be  required 
to  enroll  under  section  806(e)  (without 
regard  to  paragraph  ( 2 )  thereof )  for  a  grant 
under  section  e06(a)." 

SPECIAL     project    GRANTS     AND    CONTRACTS; 
FINANCIAL    DISTRESS    GRANTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  AtrrnoRizATioN  Level. — Section 
808  (43  use  296g  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  808  For  payments  under  grants  and 
contracts  under  section  805(8)  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  »20, 000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972;  $38,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973; 
and  »35.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973.  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $8,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  to  make 
grants  under  section  S06(b) ,  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  sums  appropriated  under  this  sen- 
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tence  are  not  used  for  sucli  grants,  for 
grants  under  section  SOfiia)    " 

(b)  Assistance  Authorized —Effective 
^th  reepecl  to  appropriations  made  under 
section  808  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(43  use  29«g)  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30.  1971.  section  805  (42  USC 
296d)    la  amended   to   read   as  follows 

"SPECIAL   project   grants    AND   CONTRArTS: 
FINANCIAL    DISTRESS    GRANTS 

"SEC.  805  (a)  From  appropriations  un- 
der section  808  the  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  other  non-profit  private 
schools  of  nursing  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies,  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions, and  enter  Into  contracts  with  any 
public  or  private  agenclee.  organizations,  or 
institutions,  to  meet  the  costs  of  special 
projects  to — 

"(1)  aaslst  m — 

"(A)  mergers  between  hospital  training 
programs  or  between  hospital  training  pro- 
grams and  academic  institulton.s.  or 

"(B)  other  cooperative  arrangements 
among  hospitals  and  academic  Institutions, 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  nurse  train- 
ing programs; 

"(2)  develop  training  programs,  and  train, 
for  new  roles,  types,  or  levels  of  nursing  per- 
sonnel. Including  prognuiuj  for  the  training 
of  p>edlatrlc  nurse  practitioners  or  other  types 
of  nurse  practitioners; 

"(3)  develop  programs  for  cooperative  In- 
terdisciplinary training  among  schools  of 
nursing  and  schools  of  allied  health,  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry,  po- 
diatry, pharmacy,  public  health  or  vet- 
erinary medicine.  Including  training  for  the 
use  of  the  team  approach  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services; 

"(4)  assist  in  Increasing  the  supply,  or 
Improving  the  distribution,  of  adequately 
trained  nursing  personnel  or  to  promote  the 
full  utilization  of  nursing  skills; 

"(6)  effect  significant  Improvements  In  the 
currlculums  of  schools  of  nursing; 

"(6)  research,  develop,  or  demonstrate  ad- 
vances In  the  various  fields  related  to  educa- 
tion In  nursing; 

•'(7)  plan,  develop,  or  establish  new  pro- 
grams or  modifications  of  existing  programs 
of  nursing  education; 

"(Bi  incretvse  educational  opportunities  for 
dlsadvantiiged  students; 

'■(9)  provide  c<;)nt  liming  education  for 
nurses; 

"(10)  provide  appropriate  retraining  op- 
portunities for  nurses  who  (after  periods  of 
professional  Inactivity)  desire  again  actively 
to  engage  in  the  nursing  profession; 

"(11)  otherwise  strengthen.  Improve  oir  ex- 
pand programs  to  train  nursing  personnel, 
or 

•■(12)  help  to  Increase  the  supply  or  Im- 
prove the  distribution  by  geographic  area  or 
by  8p)eclalty  group  of  adequately  trained 
nursing  p>ers«jrmel  needed  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  the  Nation,  Including  the  need  to 
increase  the  availability  of  personal  health 
services  and  the  need  to  promote  preventive 
health  care 

Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under  this 
subsection  without  re^a.rd  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  RevLsed  Statutes  (31  USC 
629;   41   use    8) 

■'(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants 
from  appropriations  under  section  808  to 
assist  public  or  nonprofit  private  .schools  of 
nursing  which  are  In  serious  financial  straits 
to  meet  operational  costs  required  Ui  m»ln- 
taln  quality  educational  programs  or  wliich 
have  special  need  for  flnanclaj  assistance  to 
meet  accreditation  requirements  Any  stich 
Kiunt  may  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determinec  to  be 
reasonable  and  necessary,  including  require- 
ments that  the  school  agree  (1)  U)  dlsoloee 
any  fltuuiclal  Information  or  data  deemed 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  determine 


the  sources  or  causes  of  that  school's  finan- 
cial dlstrees.  (2)  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive cost  analysis  study  in  oooperatlon  with 
the  Secretary,  and  (3)  to  carry  out  appro- 
priate operational  and  financial  refi^ms  on 
the  basis  of  Information  obtained  In  the 
course  of  the  comprehensive  cost  analysis 
study  or  on  the  basis  of  other  relevant  In- 
formation. 

"(c)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  sub- 
section lb)  must  contain  or  be  supported  by 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  applicant  will  expend  In  carrying  out  Its 
functions  as  a  school  of  nursing,  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant  Is  sought,  an 
amount  of  funds  (other  than  funds  for  con- 
struction as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
from  non-Federal  sources  which  Is  at  least 
as  great  as  the  average  amount  of  funds  ex- 
pended by  such  applicant  for  such  purpose 
(excluding  expenditures  of  a  nonrecurring 
nature)  In  the  three  fiscal  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  from  which  such 
grant  Is  sought  The  Secretary  may.  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Nurse  Training,  waive  the  re- 
quirement of  the  preceding  sentence  with  re- 
spect to  any  school  If  he  determines  that  the 
application  of  such  requirement  to  such 
school  would  be  inconsistent  wltb  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  The  Secretary'  may,  with  the  advice 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Nurse 
Training,  provide  assistance  (Including  as- 
sistance under  this  section  which  may  be 
provided  without  regard  to  section  807)  to 
the  heads  of  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Oovernment  to  encourage  and  ssslst 
m  the  utilization  of  medical  facilities  under 
their  Jurisdiction  for  nurse  training  pro- 
grams." 

INSTITtmONAL    SUPPORT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Capitation  Grants — Effective 
with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1971.  section  806 
(42  U.S.C.  296e)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"CAPITATION    grants 

"Sec  806.  (a)  Grant  Computation. — The 
Secretary  shall  make  annual  grants  to  schools 
of  nursing  for  the  support  of  the  education 
programs  of  such  schools.  The  amount  of 
the  annual  grant  to  each  such  school  with 
an  approved  application  shall  be  computed 
as  follows: 

"(1)    E^ach  such  school  shall  receive — 

"(A)  $260  for  each  full-time  student  en- 
rolled In  such  school  In  such  year  (other 
than  a  student  who  will  graduate  from  such 
school  In  such  year) ; 

"(B)  $800  for  each  full-time  student  en- 
rolled In  such  school  who  will  graduate  In 
such   year;    and 

"(C)  $100  for  each  enrollment  bonus  stu- 
dent (as  determined  under  subsection  (dt) 
enrolled   In   such   school    In   such   year;    and 

"(3)  Each  such  school  which  has  a  train- 
ing program  for  the  training  of  nurse  mld- 
wives.  family  health  nurses,  pediatric  nurse 
practitioners,  or  similar  nurse  practitioners 
shall  receive — 

"(A)  $260  for  each  full-time  student  en- 
rolled in  such  program  In  such  year  (other 
than  a  student  who  will  complete  the  train- 
ing provided  under  svich  program  In  such 
year  i ;    and 

"(B)  $900  for  each  full-time  student  en- 
rolled In  such  program  who  will  complete  the 
training  provided  under  such  program  In 
such  year. 

■'(bi  APPORTIONMENT  OP  Appropriations. — 
If  the  total  of  the  grants  to  be  made  under 
subsection  (ai  for  any  fiscal  year  to  schools 
with  approved  applications  exceeds  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  subsection  (1) 
for  such  grant-s  the  amount  of  the  grant 
for  that  fiscal  year  to  each  such  school  shall 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  determined  for  the  school  for 


that  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (ai  as  the 
total  of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
subsection  (1)  for  that  year  bears  to  the 
amount  required  to  make  grants  to  each 
school  in  accordance  with  subsection   (ai. 

■  (Cl  Ei^ROLLMENT  BONt'S  STUDENT  DE- 
FINED.— For  purposes  of  subsection  lai,  a 
full-time  student  enrolled  for  any  school 
year  In  a  school  of  nursing  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  enrollment  bonus  student 

If— 

"  ( 1 )  he  enrolled  In  such  school  as  a  flrsl- 
year  student  for  a  school  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1971;  and 

•'(2)  the  slise  of  the  class  of  flrst-year  stu- 
dents which  enrolled  In  such  school  for  such 
school  year  met  the  applicable  requirement 
of  subsection  (d)(1)(A)  or  (d)  (3)  ( A) ,  and 
the  application  of  such  school  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
such  school  year  began  met  the  applicable 
requirement  of  subsection  (d)(1)(B)  or 
(d)(2)(B). 

Any  student  who  Is  considered  to  be  an 
enrollment  bonus  student  lor  the  school 
year  for  which  he  enrolled  as  a  first- year  stu- 
dent In  a  school  shall  be  considered  to  be  an 
enrollment  bonus  student  for  each  school 
year  thereafter  for  which  he  is  enrolled  In 
such  school  (Other  than  as  a  student  en- 
rolled m  a  training  program  described  in 
subsection    (a)  (2)  ) . 

"(d)  CXass  Size  and  Application  Require- 
ments roR  Grants  fob  Bonus  Enrollment 
Students. — 

"(1)  School  year  1971-1972.— If  the  school 
year  for  which  a  class  enrolled  as  a  class 
of  first-year  students  In  a  school  was  the  first 
school   year  beginning  after  June  30.   1971 — 

"(A)  the  number  of  students  who  enrolled 
In  such  class  for  such  school  year  must  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  first-year  students  who 
enrolled  In  such  school  for  the  preceding 
school  year  by  5  per  centum  of  such  number 
or  by  five  students,  whichever  is  greater; 
and 

"(B)  the  application  of  such  school  for  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972.  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that,  for  the 
first  school  year  beginning  after  June  30, 
1973  and  for  each  school  year  thereafter  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  such  school 
as  a  class  of  first-year  students  will  not  be 
less  than  a  number  equal   to  the  sum  of — 

"(l)  the  minimum  enrollment  of  flrat- 
year  students  required  under  subparagraph 
( A ) ;  and 

"(11)  8  per  centum  of  the  average  of  the 
first-year  enrollment  of  fulltlme  students 
In  such  school  for  the  two  school  years  hav- 
ing the  highest  such  enrollment  during  the 
five  school  years  during  the  period  of  July 
1,  1966,  through  June  30  1971,  or  ten  stu- 
dents, whichever  is  greater. 

"(2)  School  years  after  school  year  1971- 
1972.— If  the  school  year  for  which  a  class 
enrolled  as  a  class  of  flrst-year  students  In  a 
school  was  any  school  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1972— 

'•(A)  the  number  of  students  who  enrolled 
in  such  class  for  such  school  year — 

"(1)  If  such  school  hsis  not  previously  re- 
ceived a  grant  for  bonus  enrollment  stu- 
dents, mu.-^t  be  not  less  than  the  sum  of  d) 
the  minimum  number  of  first-year  students 
which  such  school  Is  required  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  (or  would  t)e  required  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (e)  except  for  paragraph 
(2)  thereof)  to  enroll  for  such  schoo'  year, 
and  (11)  5  per  centum  of  that  number  or  6 
students,  whichever  Is  greater;  or 

"(11)  if  such  school  has  previously  quali- 
fied for  a  bonus  enrollment  grant  under  this 
section,  must  be  not  less  than  the  sum  of 
(I)  the  minimum  number  of  students  which 
such  school  was  required,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)(B)  or  (2)(B)  las  the  case  msv 
be),  to  •Bsure  the  Secretary  would  be  en- 
rolled for  such   school    year    and    (11)    6  per 
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centum  of  that  number  or  6  studenta.  which- 
ever Is  gr««ter    and 

"(B)  the  application  of  such  school  for  a 
grant  under  this  section  fur  the  flfw-al  year 
m  which  stich  school  year  b«»«ln.H  contains 
oris  supported  by  reasor.iible  assurances  that, 
for  the  flr^t  sohrxil  year  he»;lnnln,^  after  the 
close  of  such  fiscal  year  and  for  each  flsc*l 
year  thereafter,  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled In  such  school  as  a  clase  of  first  year 
studenta  will  not  be  lesi^  than  thi»  minimum 
number  of  stxidents  such  school  was  required 
under  subparagraph  (Ai  to  enroll  as  first 
year  students 

"(e)   MAI^m:NANC^  or  Effort  and  Enholl- 

METTT   iKCREASl:   REQtTRK MINTS. — 

"(1)  The  Sf^refsrv  .shall  not  make  a  grant 
under  this  section  ti>  aiiv  school  In  a  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  June  30,  1971,  unless 
the  application  for  such  grant  contains  or  la 
supported  by  reasonable  asstirances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary — 

"(A)  that  for  the  first  school  year  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
stioh  grant  Is  made  and  f./r  each  .s;--hool  year 
thereafter  during  which  such  a  grant  is  made 
the  Jlrst-year  enrollment  of  full-time  stu- 
dents In  such  school  will  exceed  the  average 
of  the  first-year  enrollment  of  siich  students 
In  such  school  for  the  two  '«'hot:il  years  hav- 
ing the  highest  such  enrollment  during  the 
five  school  years  during  the  perl  >d  July  1, 
19ee.  through  June  30.  1971,  by  at  least  5  per 
centum  of  such  average  first-yew  enrol iment. 
or  by  ten  students,  whichever  l.s  i;Ten.ter;  and 

"(B)  that  the  applicant  will  expend  In 
carrying  out  Its  function  as  a  schfxjl  of  nurs- 
ing, during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
grant  Is  sought,  an  amount  of  funds  (other 
than  funds  for  construction  a.s  dttermlned 
by  the  Secretary)  from  non-Pederal  sources 
which  Is  at  least  as  great  as  the  average 
amount  of  fund.s  expended  by  .such  applicant 
for  s\ich  purpose  (excluding  expenditures  of 
a  nonrecurring  nature)  in  the  3  fl.scal  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  fiscal  year  few 
which  such  grant  Is  sought. 
The  requirements  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
be  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  section 
803(b)(2)(D)   of  this  Act,  where  applicable. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorleed  to  waive 
(In  whole  or  in  part)  the  provls:lons  of  para- 
graph (1)  (A)  If  he  determines,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Nurse  Training,  that  the  required  Increase 
In  flrst-year  enrollment  of  full-time  students 
In  a  school  cannot,  because  of  limitations  of 
physical  facilities  available  to  the  school  for 
training  or  because  of  other  relevant  factors. 
b«  accomplished  without  lowering  the  qual- 
ity of  training  provided  therein. 

"(f)    Plan   REQriarMENT. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  the  case  of  a  schocM  which  has,  not 
received  a  ^ant  under  subsection  (a)  In  a 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30,  1971.  an 
application  by  such  school  for  such  a  grant 
for  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after  that  date 
may  not  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  unless 
the  application  contains  or  Is  accompanied 
by  a  plan  to  carry  out,  or  establish  and  carry 
out.  during  the  two-school  year  period  com- 
mencing not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  following  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  grant  Is  made,  specific  project*  In 
at  least  three  of  the  following  categories  of 
projects : 

"(A)  Projects  to  assist  In  — 

"(I)  mergers  between  hospital  training 
programs  or  between  hospital  training  pro- 
grams and  academic  institutions,  or 

"(11)  affiliation  agreements  with  hospitals 
or  academic  institutions; 

leading  to  the  establishment  of  nurse  train- 
ing programs 

"(B)  Projects  to  train  for  new  roles,  types 
or  levels  t>f  niu-slng  personnel,  including  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  pediatric  nurse 
practitioners  or  other  types  uf  nurse  prac- 
titioners, m  co<iperation  with  appropriate 
academic  Institutions  or  hospitals. 


"(C)  Projects  to  establish  cooperative  In- 
tradisclpllnary  training  among  schools  of 
nursing  with  a  view  toward  establishment  of 
interchangeable  curriculum  or  >ihared  tuse  of 
resources 

"tD>  Projec'ji  t<i  establish  coo[>eratlve  in- 
terdls<'lplinary  training  between  schools  of 
iiurslni^  and  schools  of  allied  health  medl- 
line  dPi.tlstn,'.  osteopathy,  optometry,  podi- 
atry, pharmacy  public  health  or  veterinary 
medicine  Including  tralnlni;  for  the  u.se  of 
the  team  approach  to  the  delivery  of  health 
services 

"(E)  Projects  to  assist  In  Increasing  the 
supply  of  adequately  trained  nursing  person- 
nel or  to  promote  the  ftill  utilization  of  nurs- 
ing skills. 

"(P)  Projects  to  effect  significant  Improve- 
ments In  the  curricula  of  schools  of  nurs- 
ing (Including  projects  with  a  view  toward 
the  assumption  of  greater  patient  care  re- 
sponsibilities) . 

"(O)  Projects  to  provide  in-servlce  or 
other  training  and  education  to  upgrade  the 
skills  of  licensed  vocational  or  licensed  prac- 
tical nurses,  nursing  assistants,  and  aides, 
and  other  paraprofesslonal  nursing  person- 
nel. 

"(11)  Projects  to  increase  admissions  to, 
and  enrollment  and  retention  in.  such 
sch(X)ls  of  qualified  Individuals  who.  due  to 
socioeconomic  factors,  are  financially  or 
educationally  disadvantaged. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  on-site  In- 
spections of  any  school,  or  require  the  sup- 
plying of  Information  or  data  from  any 
school,  receiving  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a)  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
such  school  la  carrying  out  the  specific 
projects  required  to  be  Included  In  the  plan 
submitted  by  such  school  (pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1))  in  connection  with  Its  ap- 
plication for  such  grant 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives two  reports  containing  full  and 
complete  information  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  schools  rei^elvlntt  erant^s  uider  sub- 
section (at  are  rarrylng  out  the  specific 
projects  Included  li>  plans  submitted  by  them 
pursuant  to  paraKraph  (  1  )  The  first  8\ich 
report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
January  1.  1973.  and  the  second  siich  re- 
port shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1.  1974. 

"(g)     Enkollmint    and    Okaotjation    Dc- 

TVK  MIN  ATION8 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  thLs  part  and  part  D, 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall  Include 
provisions  relating  to  determination  of  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  a  school  or 
In  a  particular  year-cla.ss  In  a  school,  or  the 
number  of  gradtiate«.  as  the  case  may  be. 
on  the  basis  of  estimates  or  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  studenta  who  were  enrolled 
In  a  school,  or  In  a  particular  year -class  In 
a  school  or  were  graduates.  In  an  earlier 
year,  as  the  case  mny  be,  or  on  stich  basis 
as  he  deems  appropr:nte  for  malting  such 
determination,  and  shall  Include  methods 
of  making  stich  determination  wnen  a  school 
or  a  year-class  was  not  In  existence  In  an 
earlier  year  at  a  school. 

"(2)  F^ir  purpose.s  of  this  part  and  part  D. 
the  term  full-time  students'  (whether  such 
term  Is  used  by  Itself  or  in  connection  with 
a  particular  year-class)  means  students  pur- 
suiiii;  a  fMll-tlme  course  of  study  In  an  ac- 
credited  program  In  a  .school   of   nursing 

"(h)  Appi.ii  ATTONs  roB  Nrw  8<  ho<jijj, — In 
the  case  of  a  new  8cho<il  of  i. ursing  which 
applies  fur  a  grant  under  Ihi.H  section  in  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  n.^caJ  year  In  which 
!l  will  admit  Its  first  class  the  enrollment 
for  purposes  uf  subsection  (a)  sliall  be  the 
number  of  full-time  students  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  on  the  basis  of  assurances 
provided  by   the  school,  will   be  enrolled   In 


the  school.  In  the  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal 

year  In  which  the  grant  Is  made. 

"iD      AUTHOaiZATION     OF     An>»OF«IATIONS. 

"  ( 1)  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  apprx>- 
prlaied  »78.0O0.0O0  for  the  flecal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  •82,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  and  $88,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  for  grants 
under  this  section 

"(2)  No  funds  appropriated  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  (other  than  this  sub- 
section) may  be  used  to  make  grants  under 
this  section." 

(b)  Start-itp  Grants — Part  A  of  title  VIH 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  section  809 
of  such  title  (added  by  section  3(c)  of  this 
Act)  the  following  new  section: 

"8TA«T-ITP    CaANTS     FOR     NEW     NITRSE     TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec  810.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entity  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of  plan- 
ning, developing,  or  Initiating  new  pn>grams 
of  nurse  training  In  considering  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  Into  account — 

"(1)  the  number  of  students  proposed  to 
be  enn>lled  In  such  program,  and 

"(2  I  the  other  resources  available  to  such 
prograna. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  give  .special  con- 
sideration to  each  application  for  grant  eui- 
slstance  under  this  section  for  a  new  pro- 
gram of  nurse  training  whlrh  contains  or 
Is  rea-sonably  supported  bv  assurances  that, 
because  of  the  luse  that  the  program  will 
make  of  existing  facilities  i  including  Federal 
medical  facilities).  It  will  be  able  to  a'^eler- 
ate  the  date  on  which  it  will  begin  its  teach- 
ing program 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  ^rant  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  bv  the  Secretary. 
but  In  no  event  msv  anv  trrant  exceed  $100.- 
000  for  any  fiscal  vear  I'avinents  under  such 
grants  may  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  at  such  Intervals  and  on 
such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  not  to  exceed 
S4.000.(X)0  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972.  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974  Sums  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  shall  remaai  a\  allable 
until  expended." 

(C)    TbCHNICAL  AmNOMENTS. — 

(1)  Sections  807(a)  and  807(c)  (42  U3C. 
29ftf  lai .  29fif  (c)  )  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "805  or  806"  and  Insenlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "806,  806.  or  810". 

(2)  Section  807(c)(1)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  810"  Immediately  after    '805' 

(3)  Sectliiu  807(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "this  part"  each  place  It  appears  In  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "those  sections". 

(4)  Section  807(c)  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  by  redesig- 
nating paragraptis  (3)  and  (4)  ae  para- 
graphs   (2)    and   (3i.  respectively. 

raAINEXSHIPS    FOB    AOVANCCO    TSAININC    Ot 
PBOnSSIONAL    NtTBSES 

Sec.  5.  Authorization  of  Appropriations  for 
Advanced  Tralneeshlps.  — Section  821(a)  (42 
use.  297(a))  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1970,".  and  (2)  by  Inserting 
after  "1971."  the  following-  "$20.000000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1972.  $23  000  - 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1973, 
and  $24,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,". 

LOANS 

Sec   6.  lai  Lt)A.»<  Cbiuinos. 

( I )  Effective  with  respect  to  academic  years 
(or  their  equivalent  as  detwm-ned  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  under  section  833  of  the 
Public   Health   Service   Act    (42   CSC.   297b) 
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beginning  after  June  30,  1971,  subsection  (a) 
of  Buch  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
••$1,600"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
■•$2,600". 

(21  Section  823(a)  (42  US.C.  2«7b  (a) )  1b 
amended  by  striking  out  •$6,000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  ■$10. (XK)'. 

(b)   Loan   Rfpaymfnt  and  Forgiveness. 

(1)(A)  Section  B23(b)(3)  (43  U.8.C.  297b 
(c))  is  amended  to  reaci  as  follows 

•■(3)  an  amount  up  to  85  per  centum  of  any 
such  loan  (plus  Interest  thereon)  shall  be 
canceled  for  full-time  employment  as  a  pro- 
fessional nurse  (Including  teaching  In  any  of 
the  fields  of  nurse  training  and  service  as  an 
administrator,  supervisor,  or  consultant  In 
any  of  the  fields  of  nursing)  In  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency.  Institution,  or  or- 
ganization (Including  neighborhood  health 
centers),  at  the  rate  of  15  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  such  loan  (plus  Interest)  unpaid 
on  the  first  day  of  such  service  for  each  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  complete  year  of 
such  service,  and  20  per  centum  of  such 
amount  (plus  interest)  for  each  complete 
.'.  urth   and   fifth   year   of   such   service,". 

(B)  Section  833  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(h)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  IndlvlduaJ  — 

"(A)  who  has  received  a  baccalaureate  or 
aseoclate  degree  In  nursing  (or  an  equiva- 
lent degree),  a  diploma  In  nursing,  or  a 
graduate  degree  In  nursing; 

•■(Bi  who  obtained  (A)  one  or  more  loans 
from  a  loan  fund  established  under  this 
part,  or  (B)  any  other  educational  loan  for 
nurse  training  costs;  and 

••(C)  who  enters  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  to  serve  as  a  nvirse  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  years  in  an  area  In  a  State 
determined  by  the  -Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  State  health  au- 
thority (as  detennlued  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulations) .  to  have  a  shortage  of  and  need 
for  nurses; 

the  Secretary  shall  make  jjayments  In  au:- 
cordance  with  paragraph  (2),  for  and  on 
behalf  of  thut  individual,  on  the  principal 
of  and  Interest  on  any  loan  of  that  Indi- 
vidual described  in  subpmragraph  (B)  of  this 
paritgraph  which  Is  outstanding  on  the  date 
the  nidividual  begins  the  service  specified  In 
the  agreement  described  In  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph 

"(2)  The  payments  described  In  paragraph 

(1)  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  as 
follows: 

"(A)  Upon  completion  by  the  Individual 
for  whom  the  jjayments  are  to  be  made  of 
the  first  year  of  the  service  specified  In  the 
agreement  entered  Into  with  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  ,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
30  per  centum  of  the  principal  of.  and  the 
Interest  on  each  loan  of  such  individual  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (liiB)  which  Is  out- 
standing on  the  date  he  began  such  practice. 

■•(B)  Upon  completion  by  that  Individual 
Hi  the  second  year  of  such  service,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  {Miy  another  30  per  centum  of  the 
principal  of,  and  the  Interest  on  each  such 
loan. 

"(C)  Upon  completion  by  that  Individual 
of  a  third  year  of  such  ser\'lce.  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  another  25  per  centum  oif  the  prin- 
cipal of,  and  the  Interest  on  each  such  loan 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  requirement  of 
completion  of  practice  specified  In  paragraph 
(2).  the  Secretary  shall,  on  or  before  the  due 
date  thereof,  pwiy  any  loan  or  loan  Install- 
ment which  may  fall  due  within  the  period 
of  service  for  which  the  borrower  may  re- 
ceive payments  under  this  subsection,  upon 
the  declaration  of  such  borrower,  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  (and  supported  by  such  other 
evidence  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require),  that  the  b<->rrower  Is  then  engaged 
•s  described  by  p>aragraph   (  1 )    or  paragraph 

(2)  (C).  and  that  the  borrower  will  continue 
to  be  BO  engaged  for  the  period  required  (In 


the  absence  of  this  paragraph)  to  entitle  the 
borrower  to  have  made  the  payments  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection  for  such  p>erlod; 
except  that  not  more  than  86  per  centum 
of  the  principal  of  any  such  loan  shall  be  paid 
pnrFtiant    t<i   this   paragraph 

i4.  A  borrower  who  falls  to  fulfill  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  entered  into 
under  paragraph  i  1  )  or  assurances  provided 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  iC)  shall  be  liable 
to  reimburse  the  Secretary  for  any  payments 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2|  (A)  or  para- 
graph (3)  in  consideration  of  such  agree- 
ment, 

(1)  Nofwlthstandlng  the  amendment  made 
by  section  5(bi  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1971  to  this  section^ 

"(A)  any  person  who  obtained  one  or  more 
loans  from  a  loan  fund  established  under  this 
part,  who  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971  became  eligible 
for  cancellation  of  all  or  part  of  such  loans 
(Including  accrued  inveretti  under  this  sec- 
tion (as  In  effect  on  the  day  before  .«uch 
date) .  and  who  on  such  date  was  not  engaged 
In  a  service  for  which  loan  cancellation  was 
authorized  under  this  section  (as  so  In  ef- 
fect), may  at  any  time  elect  to  receive  such 
cancellation  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section  (as  BO  In  effect);  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  p>erson  who  ob- 
tained one  or  more  loans  from  a  loan  fund 
established  under  this  part  and  who  on  such 
date  was  engaged  In  a  service  for  which  can- 
cellation of  all  or  part  of  such  loans  (In- 
cluding accrued  interest)  was  authorized  un- 
der this  section  (as  so  In  effect  i .  this  section 
(as  so  In  effect)  shall  continue  to  apply  to 
such  person  for  purposes  of  providing  such 
loan  cancellation  until  he  terminates  such 
service. 

•Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  person  from  enter- 
ing Into  an  agreement  for  loan  canceUatlon 
under  subsection  (h)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 6  (b)  (2)  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1971)." 

(2)  Part  B  of  title  VTII  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  829  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  830  (a)  Upon  application  by  a  per- 
son who  received,  and  Is  under  an  obligation 
to  repay,  any  loan  made  to  such  person  as  a 
nursing  student,  the  Secretary  may  under- 
take to  repay  (without  Uablllty  to  the  appli- 
cant) all  or  any  part  of  such  loan,  and  any 
Interest  or  portion  thereof  outstanding 
thereon,  upon  his  determination,  pursuant 
to  regulations  establishing  criteria  therefor, 
that  the  applicant — 

"(1)  failed  to  complete  the  nursing 
studies  with  respect  to  which  such  loan  was 
made; 

"(2)  Is  In  exceptionally  needy  circum- 
stances; 

"(3)  Is  from  a  low-Income  or  disadvantaged 
family  as  those  terms  may  be  defined  by 
such  regulations;  and 

"(4)  has  noa  resumed,  or  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  resume,  such  nursing 
studies  within  two  years  following  the  date 
tipon  which  the  applicant  terminated  the 
studies  with  respect  to  which  such  loan 
was  made." 

(CI  AtTTHORizATioN  Levil. — Sectlon  824  (42 
use  297c  I  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
■and  $21,000,000  '  and  all  that  follows  up  to, 
and  including  the  word  education'  .  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  the  fol- 
lowing ■■$21,000,000  tor  the  fi.M^al  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971.  $26,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  iy72.  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  f.nd  $35,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  svich  sunxs  for  the  fiscal  sear  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
htudents  who  have  received  a  loan  for  any 
academic  year  ending  before  July  1,  1974, 
to   continue   or   complete    their   education". 


(d)  Technicai.  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  826  (42  U.8.C  297e)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  •■1&75^  each  place  it  occurs 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■■ie77". 

(2)  The  first  seRtence  c:f  section  827(a)  (1) 
(42  U.SC  2S7fi  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'next  foiu  fiscal  ye.ars  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  ■next  six  ^.scaj  years 

(3)  Section  822(bi(4i  (42  U.S.C  297a 
(b)(4))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1971" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  •1974  ". 

( e )  Expansion  of  ELicisn-rrT  fob  Loans. — 
Sections  822(b)(4)  and  SiSibjd)  and  the 
part  of  section  823(b)(2)  preceding  clause 
(A)  thereof  (42  U.S.C.  297aib)(4),  297b(b) 
( I ) .  297b  (b)(2))  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "full-time  course  of  study  "  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  -full-time  or  half- 
time  cotu-se  of  study". 

scholarship  grants 
Sec.  7.  Effective  with  respect  to  scholarship 
grants  made  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
860  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  298c  I  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1971  — 

(1)  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  to  each  such  school  shall  be  equal  to 
$3,000  multiplied  by  one-tenth  of  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  studente  of  such  school.  Fc* 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the 
grant  under  subsection  ( a )  shall  be  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessan,-  to  enable  such 
school  to  continue  making  payments  under 
scholarship  awardi?  to  students  who  Initially 
received  such  awards  out  of  grants  made  to 
the  school  for  fiscui  years  ending  before  July 
1,  1974"; 

(2)  subsection  (c)(1)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  (Ai  by  striking  out  "1970,  and  the 
next  two  fiscal  years"  In  clause  (A)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "1972,  and  the  next 
two  fiscal  years ',  (B)  by  striking  out  "1972" 
in  clause  (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1974".  and  (C)  by  striking  out  "1973,  and 
each  of  the  three"  in  such  clause  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1976,  and  each  of  the 
two"; 

(3)  subsection  (c)(2)  of  such  section  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,500" 
and   inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$3,000";   and 

(4)  subsection  (cl(l)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "c«-  half-time"  im- 
mediately after  'full-time'^  each  place  It 
occurs. 

GRANTS  AND  COP*TRACTS  TO  ENCO'DIIACE  TOX 
UTILIZA-noN  or  EDUCATIONAl,  TALENT  FOB  THE 
NtTRSING  PBOFXSSION 

Sec  8.  Section  868  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (together  with  the  heading 
thereto)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  TO  ENCOTTBACE  TXTU. 
UTILIZATION  or  EDUCATIONAL  TAU:NT  FOB  THE 
Nt'RSINC  PROFESSION 

"Sec  868.  (a)  To  assist  In  meeting  the  need 
for  additional  professional* personnel  in  the 
nursing  professions,  the  Seoretan,'  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonpwoflt 
health  or  educational  entitles  or  enter  into 
contracts  with  such  entities  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  per  year  per  contract  (without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.S  C    (5)1  for  the  p-arp)Ose  of — 

"(1)  Identifying  Individuals  with  a  poten- 
tial for  education  or  training  in  the  nursing 
profession  (including  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  with  training  or 
experience  In  the  health  field,  and  individuals 
who  due  to  socioeconomic  factors  are  finan- 
cially or  otherwise  disadvantaged)  and  en- 
couraging and  assisting  them  (A)  to  enroll 
In  a  school  of  nursing  which  is  accredited  as 
defined  In  section  843(f);  or  (B)  if  they  are 
not  qualified  to  enroll  in  such  a  school  to 
undertake  such  postsecondary  education  or 
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training  as  may  be  required  to  qualify  them 
to  enroll  In  such  a  school: 

i3i  publicizing  esp«clally  to  licensed  ^o- 
catioiial  nursea  existing  sources  of  financial 
aid  itvallable  to  persons  enrolled  In  any  such 
school  or  who  are  uiid<'rtaklnK  training 
naceaaary  to  qualify  them  to  enroll  In  any 
such  schiHii    or 

"1 3 1  etjtablishlr.i?  such  pri>kfrarns  a.i  the 
Secretary  determines  will  enhance  Hnd  la- 
cllUate  the  enrollment,  pursuit,  and  com- 
pletion of  study  by  individuHls  reJerred  to  m 
clause  (1(   In  such  schools. 

■■ibi  Piir  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  Is  authorli--ed 
to  be  appropriated  •3.500. (XK)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973:  »6  00<)  CXK)  for  the 
ftscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973;  and  %6.bOO.- 
OOO  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30.   1974." 

ADVISORY    COtNClI. 

8«c.  9  SeciK.n  841(a)  111  142  U5.C.  a98{a) 
(1))  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  .striking  ovit  sixteen  members"  In 
the  first  sentence  and  liuiertlnt;  In  lieu  there- 
of "nineteen  members"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Potir"  in  the  .second 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Three 
of  the  appointed  members  shall  be  selected 
from  full-time  students  enrolled  in  schools 
of  nursing   four  ':  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "The  student-members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one  jrear 
and  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  to 
the  Council.  ■ 

aOVANCX  rCTNDING 

Sue.  10.  Part  C  of  tlUe  VIII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  843  the  following  new  section: 


"AOVANCB    FUNDING 

"Sec.  844.  Any  appropriation  act  which 
approprlatea  funds  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  payments  under 
this  title  may  also  appropriate  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  the  furids  that  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  such  payments  for  such 
next  fiscal  year;  but  no  funds  may  be  made 
available  therefrom  for  obligation  for  such 
payments  before  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated." 

PROHIBTrlON     AGAINST     OlaCRIIlINATION     BT 
SCBOOI^    ON    THE     BASI.S    Or    SKX 

Skc.  11.  Part  C  of  title  VIU  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sfotlon: 

"PROHIBITION    AGAINST    DLSCRIMIN.ATION    BY 
SCHOOLS     ON     THE     BASIS     OP     SKX 

"Sbc.  845.  The  Secretary  mav  not  make  a 
grant,  loan  guarantee  or  lntere.';t  subsidy 
payment  under  this  title  to.  or  for  the  bene- 
fit Of,  any  school  of  nursing  unless  the 
application  for  the  grant,  loan  guarantee,  or 
Interest  subsidy  payment  contains  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the  school 
will  not  dl.scrlmlfiate  on  the  basis  of  sex 
in  the  adml-sslon  of  Individuals  to  its  train- 
ing ppograma  The  Secretary  may  not  enter 
Into  a  contract  under  this  title  with  anv 
school  unless  the  schrx-)!  furnl.shes  as-iiiranoes 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  It  wl!!  not 
dl.scrlmlnate  on  the  txwst.s  of  .•sex  In  the 
adnilsslon  of  individuals  to  it«  training  pro- 
grams." 

KBPORT 

S«c.  12.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress,  prior  to  June  30. 
1974,  a  final  report  on  the  administration 
of  title  Vni  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  which  shall  Include  an  e.stimate  of  the 
Increase  In  the  number  of  persons  entering 
the  nursing  profession  effected  under  such 
title  prior  to  the  enactment  of  tlils  Act;  an 
estimate  of  such  increase  effected  In  conse- 
quence of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  nurse-s  in  rela- 
tion to  the  need  of  the  public  therefor,  and 
an  appratstal  of  title  viii.  as  amended  by 
this  Act.   to  meet  lotog-terai  aallonai  needs 


for  naraes.  Ttae  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congraas  a  first  interim  r«port  prior  to  June 
30.  1973,  and  a  second  interim  report  prior  to 
January  31.  1974  describing  his  prellminarv 
findings  in  the  preparation  of  his  final 
report 

TKCHNICAI.   AMINDMCNTS 

.Ser    13    Parts  A.  B.  and  C  (other  than  sec- 
tion  84Ha)    thereof)    of  title  Vm  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General " 
each   place    it    appears   and    inserting   In   lleti 
thereof     "Secretary".     Section     803(b)      (43 
USC.29flb(b))    is  amended  by  striking  out 
Surgeon    Generals"    and    In.sertlng    In    lieu 
thereof     "Secretary's"      Section     84na)      (42 
use    298(an    Is   amended   by   striking  out 
Surgeon    General"    and    inserting    In    lieu 
lhere<-'f   ".Secretary    (or  his  delegate)". 
And   the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Harlft  O    Stacoihi.s. 
Paul  O   Rogers, 
David  E    SATTmnFio, 
Richardson  Preter, 
William  L    Springfr. 
Anchxr  Nei.,sen 
TIM  Lee  Carter 
James  P.  Hastings, 
ManagerB  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

SowABo  M   Kennedy, 
H    A.  Williams. 
Gaylobb  Nelson, 
THOM.\a  F.  EAGurroN, 
Alan  Cranston, 
Habold  E.  Hughes. 
Claiborne  Pklx, 
Waltes  F    Uondale, 
Petee  H.  Duminu;k, 
J.  K.  Javits, 
Bob  Tajt. 

Richard  S    Schweikbr. 
Bob  Packwood, 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr  . 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint    Statemxmt    or    the    Committez    of 
Conference 

The  Committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houeee  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H.R. 
8630.  t.-ie  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971.  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect,  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  omXerees  and  reoocninended  In  th«  ac- 
conip»nvlng  conference  report. 

I.   short  title 

The  House  bill  provided  the  short  title 
"Nurse  Training  Act  of   1971". 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  the  title 
"Nurse  Training  Amendment  of  1971". 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

n.  construction  assistance 

(2)    Authorization  for  grants 

The  House  bill  provides  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $30,(XX).000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 
»36,000,000  for  the  fli^cal  year  1973,  and 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  au- 
IhorlzaMon  of  approprl.itions  of  »40, 000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  $45,0(X),000  for  the 
tlscai  year  1973.  and  »50.000  iX)0  for  the  fiscal 
year    1974. 

The  conference  sutxstltute  provides  for  the 
authorization  o*  appropriations  for  construc- 
tion assistance  of  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972,  $40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  yetir  ending  Jane  30.  1973.  and  $46.- 
000. OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974. 

(2)    Federal  sliare 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  Federal 
share  for  construction  assistance  shall  be  up 
to  75  percent  for  new  school  construction. 
for  expansion  of  existing  schools  or  for  other 
projects  In  vinusual  circumstances  and  for 
other  construction  up  to  67  percent 

The  Senate  amendmeni  provides  for  the 
.same  Federal  share  as  the  House  bill  except 
that  other  costs  of  oonstructlon  shall  b« 
financed  only  up  to  50  percent. 


T^o  conference  substitute  adopt*  the  prt>- 
vlslons  of  the  House  bill  except  that  in  un- 
iisual  clrrumatances  the  Federal  share  shall 

be  up  to  75  percent  for  other  construction 
and  likewise  shall  be  up  to  76  percent  for 
major  remodeling  or  renovation  of  an  exist- 
ing f  u'lUty  required  to  meet  an  Increa.*;  in 
enrollment. 

(J)    Loan  guarantees  and  interest 

subHdie.i 

{A)  Eligible  applicants  for  loan  ffuaran- 
tees:  The  House  bill  provides  liiat  nonprofit 
private  nursing  schools  shall  be  eligible  for 
loan  guarantees 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
nonprofit  private  nursing  schools  and  public 
nursing  schools  shall  be  ellg.ble  for  loan 
guarantees. 

The  Senate  axnendment  provides  that  In 
addition  to  the  House  bill  non-profit  nursing 
schools  and  public  nursing  schools  shall  be 
eligible  for  loan  guarantees. 

The  conference  subetitute  adopts  the  po- 
sition of  the  House  bill 

(B)  Amount  of  loan  guarantr.r  The 
House  bill  provides  that  n'l  guarantees 
may  apply  to  an  amount  which  when  added 
to  any  other  grant  under  Federal  law  ex- 
ceeds 90  percent  of  the  cott  ol  construe  Uon 
or  to  more  than  90  percent  ut  loss  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  except  under  special  cir- 
cumstances or  conditions  a.s  prescribed  by 
regulation.^! 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  the  same 
provisions  aa  the  House  bill  except  that  there 
arc  no  corresponding  provLslor-s  permitting 
the  loan  guarantee  to  exceed  90  percent  un- 
der special  circumstances  or  conditions  as 
prescribed  by  regulations  and  no  limit  on 
the  amount  of  loes  to  which  the  guarantee 
may  apply. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill 

(C)  Assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development:  The  House 
bin  does  not  provide  for  assistance  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

The  Senate  amendment  perm;t.s  the  Secre- 
tary with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Deve!'-)pment  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  In  order  to  admin- 
ister the  loan  gtiarantee  interest  subsidy 
program. 

The  conference  subetitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment 

(D)  Approval  of  applications  for  loan  guar- 
antees: The  Hou.se  bill  requires  :he  Secretary 
to  determine  In  the  case  of  an  application  f  jt 
a  loan  giiarantee  that  the  loan  would  not  be 
available  on  reasonable  terms  and  condition* 
without  such  gT.!arantee 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  cc*- 
respondlng  provisions 

The  conference  .substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of   the  Hou.se  bill 

(*»  .4uf/iori2aftfm  0/  apprnrrriations  for 
interest  subsidy  pnyrnmts  The  Hou.'e  bill 
authorizes  appropriations  of  J 1  000  000  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  $2,ooo,000  for  fl.^ral  year  1973. 
and  $4,000,000  for  li-<-al  year  1974 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  au- 
thorlraflon  of  appropriations  of  such  sums 
as  may   be  necessary. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

(F)  Payments  of  interest  suhndles  The 
House  bill  provides  that  interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments can  be  made  ttp  a  nonprofit  private 
nursing  school. 

The  Senate  ameiidmeut  provxies  that  In- 
terest subsidy  payments  can  be  made  to  a 
nonprofit  private  nursing  school  and  a  public 
nursing  school. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

f4)   Interim  facilitiet 
The    House    bill    authorizes   aaalstance   for 
construction  of   Interim   facilities  which   are 

teaching  facilities  designed  to  provide  teach- 
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ing  space  on  a  short-term  basis  (less  than 
10  years)  while  facilities  of  a  more  perma- 
nent nature  are  being  planned  and  con- 
structed. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  cor- 
responding provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

in.    SPECIAL    pbojects 
(f)  Eligible  applicants 

The  House  bill  provides  that  public  or  non- 
profit private  health  educational  entitles 
shall  be  eligible  for  special  project  grants  or 
contracts. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  schools  of 
nursing  or  other  pubUc  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions  shall 
be  eligible  for  special  project  grants. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill  making  eligible  the 
applicants  authorized   under  present  law. 
(2)   Authorization  of  appropriations 

The  House  bill  provides  f.  r  aut  horizatii'n 
of  appropriations  for  special  projects  of 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  $28,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and  $35,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  special  proj- 
ecta  of  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  and 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal   year   1974. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  special 
project  grants  of  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  $28,000,000  for  the 
ftscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974  and  repeals  authority  allowing  these 
funds  to  be  used  for  projects  for  financial 
distress  purposes. 

(J)  Purposes  of  special  projects 

The  House  bill  provides  for  special  proj- 
ects in  any  of  the  following: 
(1)  to  assist  In — 

(A)  mergers  between  hospital  training  pro- 
grams or  between  hospital  training  programs 
and  academic  Institutions,  or 

(B)  other  cooperative  arrangements  among 
hospitals  and  academic  Institutions, 

leading  to  the  establishment  of  nurse  Valu- 
ing programs; 

(2 1  to  develop  training  pr  ^rams.  and  train 
for  new  roles,  types,  or  levels  of  nursing  per- 
sonnel. Including  programs  for  the  training 
of  pediatric  nurse  practitioners  or  other  types 
of  nurse  practitioners; 

(3)  to  develop  programs  for  cooperative 
Interdisciplinary  training  among  schools  of 
nursing  and  schools  of  allied  health,  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry,  podia- 
try, pharmacy,  public  health,  or  veterinary 
medicine,  including  training  for  the  use  of 
the  team  approach  t '  the  delivery  of  health 
services; 

(4)  to  assist  In  Increasing  the  supply,  or 
improving  the  distribution,  of  adequately 
trained  nursing  personnel  or  promote  the  full 
utilization  of  nursing  skills; 

(5)  to  effect  significant  Improvements  in 
the  currlculunis  of  nursing  schools; 

(8)  to  research,  develop,  or  demonstrate 
advances  In  the  varlou.s  fields  relating  to  edu- 
cation In  nursing;  or 

(7)  to  plan,  develop,  or  establish  new  pro- 
grams or  modifications  of  existing  programs 
of  nursing  education. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  special 
projects  In  any  of  the  following  fields  — 

(1)  to  plan,  develop,  or  establish  new  pro- 
grams or  modifications  of  existing  programs 
of  nursing; 

(2)  to  effect  significant  Improvements  in 
currlculums  of  any  such  schools, 

(3 1  for  research  in  the  various  fields  related 
to  nursing  education; 

(4)  to  develop  training  programs  and  train 
for  new  roles   types,  or  levels  of  nur^>lng  per- 
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sonnel.  including  program*  for  the  training 
of  pediatric  nurse  practitioners  or  other  types 
of  nurse  practitioners; 

(5)  to  assist  such  schools  of  nursing  which 
have  special  need  for  financial  assistance  to 
meet  accreditation  requirements: 

(6 1  to  assist  any  such  schools  to  meet  the 
costs  of  plaiuiing  experimental  teaching 
facilities  or  experimental  design  thereof; 

(7)  to  Increase  educational  opportunities 
for  disadvantaged  students; 

(8)  to  provide  continuing  education  for 
nurses; 

(9)  to  provide  appropriate  retraining  op- 
portunities for  nurses  wlio  (after  periods  of 
profeMlonal  inactivity)  desire  again  actively 
to  engage  In  the  nursing  profession; 

(10)  otherwtse  strengthen.  Improve  or  ex- 
pand programs  to  train  nursing  personnel; 
and 

1 11 )  to  help  increase  the  supply  or  Improve 
the  distribution  by  geographic  area  or  by 
specialty  group  ol  adequately  trained  nursing 
personnel  needed  to  meet  the  health  needs  ol 
the  Nation.  Including  the  need  to  increase 
Uie  avallabllHy  of  personnel  health  services 
and  the  need  to  promote  preventive  health 
care. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  with  the  addition  of 
Items  (7),  (8),  (9),  (10),  and  (il)  of  the 
Senate  amendments 

{4)  Determination  of  eligibility  and  amount 
of  special  project  grant 

TTie  House  bill  doe?  not  provide  for  a  deter- 
mination of  eligibility  and  amount  of  special 
project  grants 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  when 
determining  the  eligibility  of  a  school  to  re- 
ceive a  special  project  grant  and  the  amount 
of  the  grant  the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

( 1 )  the  Individual  needs  of  such  school; 

(21  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  nation's 
health  manpower  needs,  and 

(3)  the  relative  capability  of  alternative 
programs   for   helping   to  fill   these   needs. 

The  conference  subslltute  deletes  the  pro- 
visions ol  the  Senate  amendment. 

(5)   Financial  distress  grants 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorli^ed  under  the  provisions  for 
special  project  grants  to  make  grant*  to 
nursing  schoois  m  senou.s  flnauciaJ  straits 
to  meet  their  cost£  of  operation  or  meet  ac- 
creditation requirements. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  grants 
to  a.ssist  nursing  schools  that  need  financial 
assistance  to  meet  accreditation  require- 
ments under  the  provisions  of  special  project 
grants  II  also  authorizes  a  separate  program 
of  grants  for  nursing  schools  In  serious  fi- 
nancial straits  to  meet  their  costs  of  opera- 
tion with  authorl7,atlons  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972  of  $30,000,000.  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 
$20,000,000  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  $10,- 
000,0(>0 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  with  the 
following  amendment: 

There  are  authorized  to  lie  appropriated  for 
finanoial  distress  grants  for  the  ftscal  year 
1972,  $15,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  $10- 
000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  $5,000,- 
000,  and  further  provides  that  such  appro- 
priations shall  be  available  for  special  proj- 
ects when  the  Secretary  determines  they  will 
not  be  needed  for  distress  purposes 

(  6 )    Federal  meduyal  facilities 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  assistance  to  Federal  agencies 
to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  utilization  of 
medical  faculties  under  their  Jurisdiction  for 
nurse  training  programa. 

The  Senate  amendment  has  no  correspond- 
ing provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  with  technical 
changes. 


rv.   INSI'ITUTIONAL   GRANTS 

I  t  I    Capitation   grants:   congrestional  intent 
The  House  bill  has  no  provision  with  re- 
gard to  congresslpnal  intent  relating  to  cap- 
itation grants. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  said  grants 
will  provide  approximately  one-third  of  the 
national  average  of  education  costs  to  schools 
which  make  satisfactory  progress  In  increas- 
ing enrollment  and  reducing  the  time  re- 
quired for  a  training  program 

The  conference  substitute  adopt*  tne  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  that  capi- 
tation grants  are  for  the  supptort  ol  educa- 
tion programs  ana  that  no  funds  appropri- 
ated under  any  provision  of  this  act  (Other 
than  this  subsection  i  may  be  used  to  make 
grant*,  under  this  section  but  deletes  the 
language  stating  tlie  intent  of  Congress  tliat 
grants  provide  approximately  one-third  of 
tiie  national  average  of  education  costs 
I  2  I   Annual  capitation  errant  amount 

(A )  Base  grant 

The  House  blU  does  not  provide  for  a  base 
grant  with  regard  to  an  annual  capitation 
grant  amount 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  a  base 
grant  of  $20,000  for  annual  capitation  grant 
amount. 

The  conference  substltti'e  deletes  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  Senate   amendment. 

(B)  Formula-  The  House  bill  provides  that 
each  school  shall  receive  $200  times  the  num- 
l>er  of  students  enrolled  other  than  those 
who  have  graduated  and  $600  tunes  the  num- 
ber of  students  enrolled  who  wUi  graduate 
in  that  school  year 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  each 
school  shall  receive  $660  Umes  the  numl>eT  ol 
enrolled  students  other  than  thoee  who  have 
graduated  and  $250  umes  the  ntimljer  of  en- 
rolled students  who  w:'.:  gradual*  In  two 
years  or  less  from  an  accredited  program  of 
$750  times  the  number  of  enrolled  atudents 
who  will  gradtukt*  from  an  accredited  pro- 
gram of  more  th^n  two  years  that  Includeb 
training  In  a  nurslr^g  8p>ecialty  or  as  a  nurse 
practitioner  and  $250  fc«-  each  memt>er  of  a 
class  which  meet*  certain  increased  enroll- 
ment requirements. 

The  oonJerence  substitute  provide*: 

(1 )  Professional  nurs«  training .  $250  limee 
the  number  ol  atudents  enrolled  in  such 
school  other  than  tlioee  who  will  graduate, 
$500  times  the  number  of  enrolled  students 
who  will  graduate  in  such  yeaj  plujs  $100  for 
each  member  of  a  class  which  meets  certain 
Increased    enrollinent    requiremcntS- 

(2)  Specialized  nurse  practitioners:  $260 
times  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  a 
program  of  Euch  school  for  training  of 
pediatric  nurse  practilioaiers,  nurse  mid- 
wives,  family  health  nurses,  or  other  special- 
ized nurse  practitioners  other  than  tl>06«  who 
will  complete  such  course  In  such  year;  plus 
$900  times  the  number  of  such  students  who 
will  complete  such  training  In  such  year. 

(3)  Amount  of  grant  if  insufficient 
appropriations 

The  House  bill  provides  that  if  appropria- 
tions m  any  fiscal  year  are  lusufRclent  to  full 
fund  the  capitation  formula  the  amount  of 
tJie  grant  to  any  school  shall  be  an  amotint 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  ol 
the  schcxri's  grant  computed  undes-  the  capi- 
tation formula  as  the  amou:u  appropriated 
bears  to  the  total  Bppn>priat:on  required  f<w 
full  funding  of  all  the  schools. 

The  Senate  amendment  hat  no  ccrresjjond- 
Ing  provisions  but  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary's determination  of  an  amount  is  final  and 
not  subject  to  Judicial  review 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

<4)  Expansion  of  enrollment  requirement 

The  House  bUl  retains  existing  law  except 
that  an  lnrrea.se  must  exceed  S""!  or  10  .Vi*- 
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(l«nt«  whichever  Is  larger  over  the  average 
of  the  two  highest  years  In  the  period  from 
July  1.  19«<J  to  June  30,  1971. 

The  Senate  aroandment  ellmlnatea  exi>an- 
sion  of  enrollment  requirements. 

The  conference  subatltute  adopts  the  pro- 
Tlslons  of  the  House  bill  w*th  the  addition 
of  exp«uided  waiver  authorlt>  for  the  Secre- 
tary In  the  case  of  limitations  of  physical 
facilities  or  other  relevant  factors. 

(5)  Authorization  level  /or  capitation  granta 

The  House  bill  provides  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  of  »64,0OO,0OO  for  the 
fiscal  year  1073.  •Ca.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973:   and  $69,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  of  tl573 
million  for  the  flaoal  year  1972,  «iao  4  niUllou 
for  the  fiscal  ye<ir  1973,  1164  6  million  for 
the  fiscal  yefir  1974  ajid  aJso  authorizes  that 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  may  be  used 
for  admlnlsrtratlon  purpoeee  In  connection 
with   the   capitation   grtuit   program. 

The  conference  subatltute  provides  for  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  capita- 
tion grants  of  $78,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  $82,000  OOO  for  the 
flst-al  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  $88,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  These  authorization  figures  have 
been  sBttmated  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  basis  of  the 
capitation  formulas  In  the  conference  report. 

(tf)  Required  plan  for  capitation  grant 
application 

The  House  blU  dc*e  not  require  a  plan  for 
capitation  grant  appllcatlon.s 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  applica- 
tions for  capitation  grange  to  contain  a  plan 
to  carry  out  by  the  end  of  the  »c-h(X)l  year 
to  which  the  application  relates  prognuna  or 
projects  In  at  least  three  of  the  following 
categories 

1  Assist  In  mergers  between  hoeplttil  train- 
ing programs  or  between  hospital  training 
programs  and  academic  institutions,  leading 
to  the  ealabllshment  of  nurse  training  pro- 
grams, acmdemic  institutions  or  afflUatlon 
agreements  with  hospitals  or  academic  Instl- 
tuaons,  leading  to  the  establishment  ot 
nurse  training  programs. 

2.  Train  for  new  roles  types  or  levels  of 
nurslrxg  personnel.  Including  pediatric  nurse 
practitlo*ieT8  In  c<x>peratlon  with  schools  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry 

3  Establish  cooperative  Intradlsclpllnary 
training  among  schools  nf  nursing  with  a 
view  t<iward  establishment  of  Interchange- 
able curriculum. 

4  Establl.sh  cooperative  Interdisciplinary 
training  betwee.n  sch(x>ls  of  nursing  and 
schools  of  allied  health  and  the  8  health 
professions.  Including  training  for  use  of  the 
team  approach  to  delivery  of  heaJth  services. 

6  .\srtst  in  increasing  the  supply  of  ade- 
quately trained  nursing  personnel  to  pro- 
mote  the    full    utilization   of   nursing   skills. 

6  Effect  significant  nursing  curriculum 
Improvements  with  a  view  towards  assump- 
tion of  greater  patient  c-are  responsibility, 

7  Provide  in  service  and  other  training 
and  education  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  para- 
professlonal  nursing  personnel, 

8  iTicrease  admissions  tn.  and  enrollment 
and  retention  in,  such  schools  of  qualified  In- 
dividuals who,  due  to  MX'loeconomlc  factors, 
are  financially  or  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  except  that 
approval  of  the  plan  by  the  Secretary  Is  not 
required  Ln  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant. 
The  conrerees  rectignlze  that  while  Increas- 
ing the  number  of  nurses  graduated  each  year 
is  an  Imptirtjint  step  in  a<jlvint[  the  health 
care  problems  in  the  United  States  greater 
numbers  of  nurses  alone  will  not  adequately 
correct  all  the  deficiencies  In  the  system.  Ex- 
panded enrollment  In  nursing  schools  should 
be  accompanied  by  development  of  other  pro- 


grams reeponslve  to  national  needs  and  prior- 
ities, such  as  training  for  new  roles  or  levels 
of  nursing  personnel,  establishment  of  co- 
operative latradlsclpllnary  training  among 
sciiooLs  of  cursing  effecting  slgulflcant  nurs- 
ing currlc\ilum  Improvements  with  a  view 
toward  assumption  of  greater  patient  care 
reeponsiblUty,  and  encouragement  uf  minor- 
ity group  enrollment  and  retention,  and  as- 
sistance to  successfully  complete  nurse  train- 
ing. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  areas  In  which 
nursing  schools  can  miUce  a  vita!  contribution 
to  meeting  the  challenges  p<^)sed  to  the  health 
system  by  a  dynamic  sfn-lety 

The  cocferees  gave  serious  consideration 
to  Including  In  the  legislation  the  system  in 
the  Senate  bill  whereby  those  schools  which 
did  not  demonatate  a  clear  Intention  to  re- 
spond to  national  needs  would  have  ihelr 
allotment  of  Federal  funds  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  their  failure  to  in- 
stitute Innovation.  However,  because  It  Is 
felt  the  Institutions  are  sufficiently  con- 
vinced of  the  Importance  of  making  such 
improvements,  the  conferees  decided  It  was 
not  neceasary  at  this  time  t«)  add  such  a 
provision  to  the  legislation.  The  conferees 
did  retain  the  basic  provision  in  the  Senate 
bill  which  would  require  each  institution  to 
submit  a  plan  to  the  Secretary  ot  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  sett:ng  forth  the 
manner  in  which  It  would  develop,  programs 
In  areas  of  recognized  national  need.  Such 
plan  wovild  set  forth  a  program  for  two  years 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  required  to  .svibmit  to  the 
two  authorizing  committees  two  reports  over 
the  next  three  years  sunimarlzmg  the  prog- 
ress of  each  Institution  receiving  assistance 
under  this  title,  toward  meeting  national 
needs  and  priorities.  These  plans  and  their 
prlorliles  will  provide  an  Indication  of  the 
direction  nursing  education  is  pursuing  and 
the  measurement  of  the  efTecUveness  of  such 
prograin  In  improving  the  health  system  and 
.Hhould  thereby  enable  the  Congress  to  make 
a  JvidgiT.eiit  3  years  from  now — when  this  act 
Is  considered  for  extension  again — of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  adoption  of  Innovative  programs 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  plan  provision 
without  a  companion  penally  provision. 

(7)   Rednrtion  in  rntitlemcnt 

The  House  bill  has  no  provision  relating 
to  the  reduction  in  entitlement  to  a  capita- 
tion grant. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  grant  re- 
cipient falls  to  carry  otit  required  programs 
or  projects  In  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
shall  reduce  the  grant  for  the  next  year  as 
follows:  If  no  pr<5grams  or  projects  by  30'r, 
If  only  1.  by  20<v.  and  If  only  2,  by  lO;. 
The  reduction  may  be  waived  iX  it  would 
wi.irli  a  dire  financial  hardship  and  If  there 
was  no  waiver  for  such  school  In  the  preced- 
ing 5  fl.soaJ  years. 

The  conference  substitute  deletes  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment. 

(8)   On-aite  inspections 

The  House  bill  does  not  provide  for  on-stte 
inspection. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  conduct  on-site  inspection  or 
require  that  appropriate  assurances  on  In- 
formation from  a  school  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  school  Is  carrying  out  Its 
plan. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment. 

(9)  Non-Federal  funds  for  teaching  purposes 
The  House  bill  has  no  provisions  relating 
to  non-Pederal  funds  for  teaching  purposes 
The  Senate  amendment  reqtilres  applica- 
tion for  capitation  grai.ts  to  contain  assur- 
an'-es  that  the  applicant  will  not  decrease 
the  amount  of  non-Federal  funds  It  spends 
on  Its  teaching  programs. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment. 


(10)  Start-up  grant*  for  neic  school) 
(A)  Authorization  The  House  blU  provides 
for  an  authorization  of  approprlatloiu  of 
$4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  $8,000,000 
for  the  hscal  year  1973,  and  $: 2, 000, 000  for 
fl.scal  year  1974 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  provides  for  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  &.scal 
years  1972  through  1974  of  $4,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  tlie  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

(S)  Amoiint  of  grant:  TTie  House  bill 
provides  that  the  anuxint  Is  to  be  deter- 
niliied  by  the  Secretary  but  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  per  applicant  for  any  fiscal  year. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  each 
school  Is  entitled  to  $40,000  for  each  year  It 
is  classified  as  a  new  school  A  school  Is  con- 
sidered a  new  school  In  a  year  preceding  the 
year  it  enrolls  the  first  class  and  In  each  year 
thereafter  up  to,  but  not  Including,  the  year 
lu  which  it  has  Its  first  graduating  class,  but 
In  no  case  more  than  four  years 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill 

iC)  EliiTible  applicants  The  House  bill 
pr  Aides  that  any  public  or  non-profit  pri- 
vate entity  shall  be  an  eligible  applicant 
for  an  Institutional  grant. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  any 
new  public  or  non-profit  private  school  of 
nursing  shall  be  an  eligible  app. leant  for  an 
Institutional  sl.art-up  grant 

The  conference  substitute  adepts  Uie  prt)- 
vlslons  of  the  Hou.se  bill. 

(D)  Purpose  of  grant  The  House  bill 
provides  that  the  purpose  of  the  grant  shall 
be  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of  planning, 
developing,  or  Initiating  new  programs  of 
nurse  training. 

The  Senate  amendment  has  no  corre- 
sponding provisions. 

TTie  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

(E)  Factors  to  be  considered  in  rerieinng 
applications.  The  House  bill  provides  that 
the  Secretary  Is  to  take  Into  aocotint  pro- 
posed student  eru'ollment  and  other  rewiurces 
available  to  the  school. 

The  Senate  amendment  has  no  corre- 
sponding provisions 

The  conference  subetltute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

(F)  Special  consideration  T^e  Hou.'<e  bill 
provides  that  a  .school  shall  receive  special 
consideration  If  It  assures  acceleration  of 
beginning  a  new  teaching  program  because 
of  the  u.se  of  existing  facilities  (Including 
Federal  facilities  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  has  no  corre- 
sponding provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  adc^pta  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

V.   STt'DFNT   LOANS 

(1)  Loan  cancellation 
The  House  bill  re-talns  existing  authority 
for  cancellation  of  up  to  50  [)errent  of  loans 
under  title  VIII  of  the  Public  Healf^h  .':»ervlce 
Aot  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  per  ye«r  for 
service  as  a  professional  nurse  In.  a  nonprofit 
agency  and  replaces  existing  authority  for 
cancellation  of  up  to  100  percent  of  such 
loans  at  rate  of  1.5  percent  per  year  of 
service  for  service  in  a  shortage  area  with  a 
new  authority  that  permits  the  Secretary  to 
pay  up  to  75  fjercent  or  $10,000  whichever 
Is  less,  of  the  oiitstandlng  principle  and 
interest  on  any  loan  If  the  nurse  borr'iwer 
serves,  under  agreement  with  the  Secretary, 
for  3  years  in  an  area  In  a  Stfcte  determined 
to  have  a  shortage  of  and  a  need  for  nurses. 
Tlie  Senate  amendment  replaces  existing 
authority  for  loan  cancellation  with  a  new 
authority  that  permits  up  to  ICO  percent  of 
loans  from  the  student  loan  fund  to  be  can- 
celed at  the  rate  of  20  percent  for  each  com- 
plete year  of  full-time  employment  as  a  pro- 
fessional nurse  in  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency.  Institution,  or  organization. 
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including  neighborhood  health  centers  or 
33 Vi  percent  for  each  complete  year  of  prac- 
tice as  a  nurse  In  a  designated  shortage  area. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  provides  cancel - 
latlon  over  a  6-year  period  of  up  to  86  per- 
cent of  loans  under  title  Will  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  service  as  a  profes- 
sional nui8«  in  a  non^M-ofll  agency  and  pro- 
vides repaymeui  of  up  to  85  percent,  over  a 
3-year  period,  of  any  loan  for  professional 
education  for  a  nurae  who  serves  In  a  short- 
sge  area  under  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(7)  Authorization  levf]  for  student  loan 
progra  m  s 

The  House  bill  provider,  for  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  of 
f30  000.000.  tn  the  fiscal  year  1973,  $28,000- 
UOO,  »nd  in  the  fiscal  year  1974.  $30,000,000. 

The  Seixat*  amendment  provides  for  au- 
tliorlzatlon  of  appropriations  of  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  $.iO,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1974 

The  conference  stibstltute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment. 

(3)  Espansion  of  eligibility  for  stiuient  loans 
The   House  bill   f>ermlts   nursing  students 

pursuing  a  half-time  course  of  study  leading 
to  s  degree  In  nursing  to  receive  a  loan  Irom 
the  loan  fuiKl, 

TTie  Senate  amendment  has  no  corre^ond- 
Ing  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  bill. 

(4)  I.oan  forgiven**!  for  ttudent*  who  fail  to 

complete  studies 

The  House  blU  doe.s  not  pi^ovlde  loan  for- 
giveness for  student*  who  fall  u>  complete 
studies. 

The  Senate  amendment  permits  the  Sec- 
retary to  repay  all  or  part  of  a  loan  from  the 
loan  fund  of  a  student  who — 

(11  failed  to  complete  the  niirslng  studies 
with  respect  to  which  the  loan  was  made: 

lai  Is  In  exceptionally  needy  circum- 
stances: 

(3)  Is  from  a  low-Income  or  disadvantaged 
family   (as  defined  by  regulations);  and 

(4)  has  not  resumed  and  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  resume  nursing  studies 
within  two  years  of  termination; 

and  authorizes  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary (beginning  In  fl.scal  year  1973)  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment 

Tlie  phrase  "low-Income  or  disadvantaged 
family"  occurs  several  times  in  this  legisla- 
tion. The  provisions  of  this  portion  of  the 
Senate  amendment  were  agreed  to  by  the 
House  conferees,  on  the  baieis  that  the  term 
"disadvantaged"  Is  Intended  to  expand  the 
concept  of  low-Income  to  Include  families 
of  middle-Income,  but  which  through  un- 
usual expenses,  size  of  the  family,  or  other 
factors  ctintributlng  to  economic  burdens 
borne  by  the  family,  would  be  unable  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  education  for  the  student 
concerned,  or  oould  only  do  so  with  extreme 
difficulty. 

(5)  Amendments   to   the   Higher   Education 

Act   of  1965 

The  House  bill  has  no  provisions  amending 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

The  Senate  amenrtmeiit  amPTid.-  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  make 
special  provisions  for  luirslhR  .students  under 
the  Federal  insured   student   loan  program. 

The  conference  substitute  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

VI.    SCHOLAKSHIP    GRANTS 

(1)  ttanmutri  scholar  ship  au^a'^d 

The  House  bill  Increases  the  maximum 
scholarship  award  available  under  section  800 
of  the  Public  Health   Senloe  Aot  t.c  $2,000, 

The  Senate  amendment  has  no  correspond- 
ing provision. 


The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions ot  the  House  bill. 

(2)  Erpansion  of  eligibilit]/ 

The  House  bill  permits  nursing  students 
pursuing  a  half-time  course  of  study  leading 
to  a  degree  in  nursing  to  receive  a  scholar- 
ship 

The  Senate  amendment  has  no  correspond- 
ing provisions 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

Vn.    ORANTS    AND    CONTRACTS    FOB   FfLX   tTILIZ*- 
TION     OF     NfRSlNC    EDUCATIONAL    TALENT 

{1  I  Eligible  applicants 

The  Hou.'^  bill  provides  that  public  or  non- 
profit private  health  or  educational  emilles 
shall  be  eligible  applicants  for  grants  and 
contracts  for  full  utilization  of  ntirslng  edu- 
cational talent 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  State 
or  local  educational  agencies  and  other  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  entitles  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  apply  for  grants  and  contracts  for  full 
utilization  ot   nursing  educational   talent. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions  of   the   Senate   aniendmeats. 
(2)    Purpose!  of  aid 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  purpose  of 
aid  U  to: 

(1)  Identify  fiiianetally,  educationally  or 
culturally  needy  persons  with  a  potential  for 
nurse  training  and  encourage  such  persons 
to  complete  secondary  school  and  undertake 
poetsecondary  educational  training  In  the 
field  of  nursing: 

(2)  identify  other  individuals  with  a  po- 
tential for  nursing  and  encourage  such  In- 
dividuals to  undertake   nurse  training,    and 

(3)  publicize  sources  of  financial  aid  for 
nursing  students. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
purpoee  of  aid  is  to : 

(1)  Identify  Individuals  with  a  potential 
for  nurse  training  i  Including  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Services  with  training  or  experience 
In  the  health  field,  particularly  those  who 
are  financially  or  educationally  disadvan- 
taged) and  encourage  such  Indivlduauls  to 
undertake  professional  nurse  training  or  be- 
come qualified  to  undertake  professional 
nurse  training; 

(2 1  publicize  sources  of  financial  aid  for 
nursing  students  or  for  potential  nttrslng  stu- 
dents (esp>ecially  licensed  vocational  nurses); 
and 

(3)  establlsli  programs  In  nursing  schools 
that  win  enhance  and  facilitate  the  train- 
ing of  Individuals  with  a  potential  for  nurse 
training 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  amendment  except 
tiiat  educationally  disadvantaged  are  not 
Included. 

(3)   Authorisation  lei  el 

The  House  bill  provides  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  full  utilization  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tional Talent  of  $1.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  $3  million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  and  $4 
million  for  fiscal  yeitr  1974. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  grants 
and  contracts  for  full  utiUzatlon  of  Nursing 
Educational  Talent  of  $5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  $7  million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  and 
$9  million  for  fiscal  year  1974 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  of  $3.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972;  $5  nilUlon  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  and  $66  million  for  fiscal  vear 
1974. 

(4)   Litnifafion  on  contract  amounts 

The  House  bill  provides  that  contract 
amounts  may  not  exceed  $100,000  per  year  per 
contract. 

The  Senate  amendment  has  no  oorrespoud- 
Ing  provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 


Vin     MISCELLANKOrS 

(f)    National  Adrisory  Covncil 

The  House  bill  provides  for  an  Increase  in 
the  membership  In  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Nurse  Tralniiag  from  16  to  19, 
three  of  whom  would  be  nursing  students 
appointed  to  a  one-year  term  and  eligible  lor 
reappclntmeiit. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  corre- 
sponding provisions. 

The  coiiJerence  subetltute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

(2)    Advanced  funding 

The  House  bill  pro- ides  that  aavauced 
funding  provisions  now  applicable  only  to 
programs  for  tlie  allied  health  professions. 
be  applicable  to  all  nurse  manpower  pro- 
grams in  title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health 
.Service  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  In 
the  case  of  programs  under  section  306  and 
309  of  title  VII  and  Vin.  the  Secretary  may 
award  after  January  1  of  any  fiscal  year. 
grants,  loans,  or  other  pajTnenls  under  such 
program  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next 
fiscal  year  In  ajnounts  which  will  not  exceed 
amounts  awarded  for  the  fiscal  jfear  In  which 
such  award  Is  made.  Amounts  so  awarded 
Eh&U  be  charged  to  the  appropriation  for 
that  purpoee  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
made. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

{3)  Reports  to  Congrea 
The  House  bill  requires  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  administration  and  Impact  of 
title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Servioe  Act 
on  nurse  manpower  In  the  United  States  by 
June  30,  1947.  with  Interim  reports,  prior  to 
June  30,  1973  and  January  31,  1974. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  corre- 
sponding provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill 

Harlet  O    Staggers 
Pattl  O    Rocebs 

DaVTD    E     SATTIRnELB. 

Richakdson  Pkxtxs, 
WtLLXAii  I^.  Spxnioxa, 
Anchkb  Nnjsxif. 
Tim  LiEK  Castxr, 
James  P    Hastings 

Managers  on  Die  Part  of  the  House. 
Edwarq  M    Kennedy, 
H    A    Williams    Jr.. 
Gatlord  Nelson, 
Thomas  F    EAOurroN. 
Alan  Ceanston, 
Hakold  E.  Huchxs. 
Claibobns  Pell, 
Waltxb  F.  Monqalc. 
Peter  H    Dominick. 
J    K,  JA%Trs. 
Bob  TaTT. 

Richard  S   Schweixer, 
Bob  Pack  wood, 
J.   Glenn   Brall.  Jr., 

Manager!  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

CUNFERENCE     REPORTS     ON      HEALTH     MANPOyTER 
AND    NVRSF  TRAINING   BILLS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President,  the 
Health  Profession.-;  Educational  Assist- 
ance Amendments  and  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing Amendments  upon  which  Uie  con- 
ferees have  reached  agreement  clearly 
enunciate  the  firm  congressional  com- 
mitment to  meeting  the  critical  shortage 
of  health  manpower  and  to  provide  sup- 
port and  Incentives  t-o  the  Nation's  edu- 
caticmal  in5titutions  In  their  eflorts  to 
fill  this  need 
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Senator  Kennedy.  a.s  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health,  has 
provided  outstanding  Icadcisiilp  in  re- 
solving the  differences  between  the  two 
Houses  on  their  respective  approaches 
to  fuiniiing  this  consressional  commit- 
ment. His  thorough  knowledfce  of  tlie 
issues  involved  in  this  complex  bill,  his 
determination  to  keep  the  essential 
thrust  of  the  bill  consLstent  with  the 
conclusions  reached  in  the  Senate  de- 
liberations and  his  dedication  to  the  basic 
Senate  principles  were  very  apparent  in 
hLs  efforts  to  reach  agrreemont  with  the 
House.  The  bill  which  has  resulted  from 
conference  is  an  excellent  one.  and  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  as  leader  of  the  Senate 
conferees  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  what  was  accomplished. 

ThLs  bill.  I  believe,  will  provide  the 
means  whereby  the  Nation's  critical 
health  manpower  shoitages  can  be  re- 
duced, the  effectiveness  of  health  pro- 
fessionals can  be  increased  Uirough  effi- 
ciencies of  utilization  encouraged  by  the 
bill,  new  types  and  new  roles  for  health 
jjersonnel  can  be  developed,  and  new 
sources  of  heaitli  manpower  can  be 
fostered. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  several 
issues  which  I  believe  are  of  paramount 
importance  in  enabling  the  Nation  to 
meet  its  current  manpower  needs,  and 
to  prepare  to  meet  the  greater  needs 
ahead  as  we  move  toward  achieving  the 
goal  of  providing  adeqUjfite  health  care 

to  all. 

iNSTmrnoNAL   suppoaT 

I  was  delighted  that  both  the  health 
manpower  and  the  nurse  training  bills 
contain  provisions  for  strong  institu- 
tional .support  tlirough  capitation  grants 
which  will  provide  Incentives  to  increase 
enrollments.  t<-)  .shorten  rurrlrulums,  and 
to  develop  new  types  of  health  profes- 
sions assistants  and  nursing  specialists. 

In  both  Senate  bills  I  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  making  the  degree  of  this  sub- 
stantial financial  support  dependent 
upon  the  school's  fulfillment  of  a  mini- 
mum number  of  innovations  Included  in 
a  plan  accompanying  its  application  for 
institutional  .support  The  House  con- 
ferees, while  agreeing  that  such  innova- 
tions were  an  integral  part  of  any  .solu- 
tion to  .solving  the  Nation's  health  man- 
power shortage,  felt  there  should  be  no 
coercion  in  the  form  of  a  penalty  for  an 
Institution's  failure  to  implement  its 
promised  new  programs.  Thus,  the  re- 
quirement for  tlie  submission  of  a  plan 
with  the  application  for  institutional 
support  and  the  granting  of  such  sup- 
port only  if  such  a  plan  us  submitted 
was  retained.  In  lieu  of  the  penalty  pro- 
visions tlie  ccmference  bill  includes  a  pro- 
vision directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  report  to  both 
congressional  committees  on  the  prog- 
ress of  each  health  professions  and  nurse 
training  institution  in  carrying  out  its 
plans,  as  well  as  a  report  outlining  over- 
all progre.ss  toward  meeting  national 
needs  in  all  institutions. 

I  was  delighted  that  the  extra  capita- 
tion bonus,  which  I  proposed  and  the 
Senate  adopted,  for  those  Institutions 
which  increase  their  first  year  enroll- 
mentfi  by  5  percent  or  five  students  over 
and  above  the  mandatory  5 -percent  or 


10 -student  increase  in  the  1972  entering 

chuss  has  been  retained,  and  that  credit 
toward  meeting  future  year  bonus  re- 
quirements will  be  given  for  any  enroll- 
ment increase  over  and  above  the  re- 
quired bonus  increase. 

Mr  President.  I  was  extremely  dis- 
appointed that  the  House  conferees 
would  not  accept  specific  language  recog- 
nlzmg  recent  extraordinary  enrollment 
increases  in  a  number  of  schools  which 
heretofore  have  not  received  speciHc 
financial  .support  for  these  Increases.  I 
had  hoped,  at  a  minimum,  tliat  tliose 
-scliools  falling  in  this  category  would  be 
able  U)  count  these  increase.s — for  1970 — 
toward  meeting  the  1972  mandatory  in- 
crease and  the  1971  bonus  minimum  re- 
quired by  the  bill.  I  proposed  such  a 
compromise  in  conference  to  prevent 
such  .schools  from  b*>ing  severely  penal- 
ized for  their  [>a.st  efforts  by  the  require- 
ment to  increase  again  and  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  their,  in  this  case,  high  1970 
enrollments.  It  is  my  very  strong  hope 
that  such  considerations  will  be  taken 
Into  account  should  any  of  these  insti- 
tutions apply  for  a  waiver  of  the  man- 
datory Increase  requirement  because  they 
And  that  their  large  enrollment  increases 
in  the  past  prevent  further  immediate 
expansion  without  .jeopardizing  the  qual- 
ity of  their  educational  programs. 

There  are  two  professional  categories 
which  I  believe  will  have  dilBculty  in 
meeting  the  mandatory  5 -percent  or  10- 
student  lncrea.se  in  enrollment — dentist- 
ry and  pharmacy.  Many  schools  of  phar- 
macy, unlike  other  health  professions 
schools,  have  vacancies  in  their  entering 
classes.  Other  .schools  of  pharmacy  have 
more  applicants  than  they  can  accept. 
Some  of  the  vacancies  result  from  the 
disinclination  of  pharmacy  students  to 
travel  far  from  home  for  tiielr  training. 
This  .situation  may  be  further  aggravated 
by  the  recent  amendments  to  tlie  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  which  end  undergrad- 
uate student  deferments.  Since  the  phar- 
macy curriculum  is  considered  to  be  an 
imdergraduate  curriculum,  schools  of 
pharmacy  will  be  particularly  affected  by 
the  new  law,  and  I  hope  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare will  take  this  into  account  in  grant- 
ing waivers.  Cimilarly,  schools  of  dentist- 
ry may  also  experience  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  the  mandatory  increase 
requirement  because  of  lack  of  available 
"chairs"  from  which  to  teach. 

NEW  TYPES  or  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  ASSISTANTS 

Mr  President.  I  am  most  gralifled  that 
tlie  provision  which  I  autliored  provid- 
ing a  capitation  grant  for  students  en- 
rolled in  programs  for  the  training  of 
physicians'  and  dentists'  assistants  was 
retained  although  reduced  from  $1,350 
to  $1,000  per  student  Additional  incen- 
tives for  the  establishment  of  programs 
for  tlie  trahung  of  health  professions' 
a.ssLstants  are  included  in  provisions 
which  would  authorize  special  project 
grants  for  the  establishment  of  such  pro- 
grams. Such  programs  are  also  among 
the  suggested  innovative  programs  which 
could  be  Included  in  the  plan  required 
of  the  institution  as  a  prerequisite  to 
re<'eiving  grant  support  The  develop- 
ment of  these  new  types  of  professional 
extenders  is  crucial  to  the  expansion  of 


the  pro\'lslon  of  adequate  health  services 
to  a  greater  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion— hopefully  within  a  few  years  to 
all.  The  inclusion  of  these  \-arious  in- 
centives in  the  health  profes^sions  edu- 
cation amendments  will  provit^j  tlie 
needed  impetus  to  make  these  programs 
an  accepted  part  of  the  health  profes- 
sions schools  curriculum.  An  extra  bene- 
fit derived  from  the  establishment  of 
these  programs  on  health  professions 
campuses  Is  the  opportunity  provided  to 
the  health  professional  student  for  early 
association  in  his  training  wltli  the  new 
type  of  assistant  In  task-oriented  duties 
in  the  treatment  of  patients. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  some  con- 
fusion has  arisen  as  to  tlie  types  of  pro- 
grams training  physicians'  and  dentists' 
assistants  which  would  be  eligible  for  fi- 
nancial support  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bin.  As  author  of  the.se  provisions. 
I  would  like  to  clarify  their  uitent. 

Because  of  tlie  innovative  nature  of 
many  programs  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians' and  dentists'  assistants,  I  would 
hope  Uie  Secretary  would  exercise  his 
best  judgment  in  supporting  various 
types  of  programs  under  the  $1,000  cap- 
itation grant  and  the  si^ecial  projects 
category,  as  well  as  the  category  under 
the  plan  requirement. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  stress  should 
be  placed  on  tho.se  programs  which  seek 
to  develop  para  professionals  who  will 
truly  be  an  extension  of  the  physician  or 
dentist  and  will  have  the  ability  to  exer- 
cise a  wide  degree  of  Judgment  lndep>en- 
dent  of  the  health  professional — for  ex- 
ample, the  types  A  and  B  physician  s  as- 
sistant described  in  the  report  of  the  ad 
hoc  panel  on  new  members  of  the  phy.si- 
cian's  health  team  of  the  Board  on  Med- 
icine of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 

The  conferees  recognized  that  an  ac- 
cepted term  for  tlie  dental  au.xiliary  hav- 
ing a  high  degree  of  responsibility  in 
patient  care  and  a  latitude  for  iiidepen- 
dent  judgment  has  not  been  developed 
comparable  to  the  physician's  assistant. 
The  conferees  use  of  the  term  "dental 
iherapisf  is  intended  to  describe  the 
dental  auxiliary — able  to  exercise  a  high 
degree  of  independent  judgment  and  re- 
spon.sibillty  for  primary  denu:  care,  par- 
ticularly in  children  This  individual,  for 
example,  would  be  capable  of  taking  on 
the  respon-slbllity  for  a  well -organized 
and  aggressive  child  dental  program  in 
prevention,  as  well  as  a  child  dental 
treatment  program,  restoring  canous 
teeth,  treating  initial  periodontal  condi- 
tions, extracting  deciduous  teeth  and 
guarding  the  integrity  of  the  dental 
arches  by  space  maintenance.  Such  an 
auxiliary  would  refer  more  complex  mat- 
ters to  a  dentist. 

Tlie  nursing  training  bill  similarly  pro- 
vides, a.s  a  result  of  amendments  I  of- 
fered, special  incentives  for  tlie  develop- 
ment of  tlie  nurse  with  an  expanded 
function,  capable  of  exercising  a  wide 
degree  of  independent  judgment.  Incen- 
tives are  Included  In  the  conference  bill 
for  a  $400  capitation  grant  for  gradu- 
ates of  3-  or  4-year  nursing  schools 
w  hich  Include  in  their  programs  training 
In  a  nursing  specialty  such  as  a  pediatric 
nur.se  practitioner,  a  nurse  midwife,  or 
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ft  family  health  nurse.  In  addition  as  In 
the  health  professions  bUl.  nursing 
schools  are  required  to  submit  with  their 
applications  for  institutional  support  and 
as  a  prerequisite  to  recovery  such  assist- 
ance, a  plan  citing  at  least  three  inno- 
vative programs  they  intend  to  lindertake 
in  the  succeeding  2  years.  Included  as  ac- 
ceptable Innovative  projects  are  trsiin- 
ing  for  new  roles,  types,  or  levels  of  nurs- 
ing personnel,  as  well  as  programs  to 
promote  the  full  utilizaUon  of  nursing 
skills,  or  to  effect  curriculum  improve- 
menUs  with  a  view  towards  assuming 
greater   patient   care    responsibility. 

rULL   VTILIZATION    OF    EDTJCATIONAL   TA1.INT 

A  component  of  both  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Amend- 
ments and  the  Nurse  Training  Amend- 
ments Is  a  provision  which  I  authored  in 
the  Senate  for  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  individuals  with  a  high  po- 
tential for  training,  who  because  of 
economic  or  socially  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds would  not  without  special  en- 
couragement seek  training  in  the  health 
professions.  Grants  are  authorized  in 
both  bills  for  the  purpose  of  IdenUfylng 
such  individuals,  encouraging  and  assist- 
ing them  to  enroll  in  a  health  profes- 
sional or  nurse  training  school,  or  if  they 
are  not  qualified  to  enroll  in  such  school, 
to  assist  them  in  undertaking  such  train- 
ing as  may  be  required  to  qualify  them 
for  enrollment:  to  publicize  existing 
sources  of  financial  aid  available  to  stu- 
dents, and  to  establish  programs  which 
will  enhance  and  facilitate  the  enroll- 
ment, pursuit  and  completion  of  study 
by  such  individuals. 

In  the  case  of  the  nurse  training  bill, 
a  specific  authority  is  made  to  publicize 
to  licensed  vocational  nurses  sources  of 
financial  assistance  available  to  nursing 
students.  Hopefully,  implementation  of 
this  provl.sion  will  result  in  the  move- 
ment of  more  licensed  vocational  nurses 
into  the  ranks  of  professional  nursing 
and  the  eventual  recognition  of  this  well- 
qualified  individual  as  a  prime  source  of 
recruits  to  the  nursing  profession. 

I  believe  these  pro\'tsions  will  enable 
many  highly  qualified  individuals  to  en- 
ter the  health  professions  who  currently 
are  di.ssuaded  from  doing  so.  because  of 
seemingly  insurmountable  social  and  fi- 
nancial roadblocks.  One  of  the  greatest 
defects  in  our  health  system  is  the  dis- 
proportionate i-epresentation  of  minority 
groups  in  the  health  professions.  The 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion stated: 

The  need  to  train  more  minority-group 
physicians  and  dentists  is  crucial.  They  c*a 
plfiy  a  leadership  role  in  stimulating  more 
emphasis  on  adequate  health  care  servlcee 
and  health  education  for  minority  groupe. 
and  they  can  undoubtedly  relate  to  patient* 
of  their  own  races  more  effectively  than  white 
practitioners. 

As  heal  til  services  are  extended  to  those 
low-income  individuals  not  adequately 
served  at  present,  many  of  them  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  this  need  will 
become  more  apparent  and  the  lack  of 
minority  representation  at  the  profes- 
sional level  win  become  even  more  glar- 
ing. The  provisions  in  these  bills  will  en- 
able us  to  make  a  significant  start  toward 
rectifying  this  situation. 


Mr.  President,  both  of  these  bills  lay 
the  groimdwork  to  enable  our  schools  of 
the  health  and  nursing  professions  to 
move  ahead  in  producing  the  health  man 
and  woman  power  we  need.  Senator  Wn.- 
LiAMS,  Senator  Kknwedy,  Senator  jAvrrs. 
Senator  Schwiiker.  and  Senator 
IDoiciNicK  of  the  Senate  conferees  did  a 
magnificent  Job  In  providing  leadership 
in  the  development  of  these  conference 
reports.  I  thank  them  for  their  help  in 
securing  the  agreement  of  the  other  body 
to  the  provisions  I  have  discussed  today. 
The  Members  of  the  House  led  by  Chair- 
man Staggers  and  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr. 
Nelsen  were  most  knowledgeable,  force- 
ful and  effective  in  working  with  the  Sen- 
ate in  reaching  agreement.  The  resulting 
conference  bills  are  excellent,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  conference  re- 
ports without  change. 


CONSTITDTIONAL  CONVENTIONS 

"ITie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (S.  215)  to  provide 
for  calling  constitutional  conventions  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  on  application 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  pursuant  to  article  'V  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  215. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  B'VTiD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  my  earlier 
discussion  of  recommended  changes,  or 
perfecting  amendments,  that  I  thotight 
would  make  this  very  worthwhile  piece 
of  legislation  an  even  better  one,  I  had 
intended  to  call  up  another  amendment 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk,  No.  451.  On 
reflection,  following  the  vote  on  the  last 
amendment,  I  do  not  intend  to  call  up 
that  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  have  limited 
the  time  span  durmg  which  leglslatiu-es 
could  have  petitioned  Congress  from  7 
years  to  4  years.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  here, 
again,  this  would  keep  a  constitutional 
convention  in  a  more  strict  time  frame- 
work I  would  have  preferred  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  7  years,  so  that  if 
something  is  greatly  concerning  the 
country.  It  can  be  dealt  with  quickly. 

However,  I  cannot  compare  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  of  changing  the 
time  limit  from  4  to  7  years  with  the 
importance  that  I  attributed  to  the  two- 
thirds  vote.  Inasmuch  as  the  Senatt  has 
gone  along  with  the  two-thirds  vote  and 


now  has  put  that  safegu&rd  in,  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  House  has  yet  to  consider 
this — and  perhaps  we  can  prevail  on 
them  to  at  least  consider  a  more  appro- 
priate time  limit — I  am  not  going  to  call 
up  that  amendment. 

I  jiist  wfiuat  to  say  one  other  word, 
repeating  what  I  said  earlier,  to  salute 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  the 
contribution  this  measure  makes.  I  ttiink 
this  is  taking  out  an  insurance  policy 
against  the  day  on  which  we  may  be  con- 
fronted by  the  necessity  of  living  up  to 
the  Constitution  and  calling  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  We  have  just  gone 
through  a  narrow  escape. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body,  I  would 
much  prefer  that  we  amend  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  traditional  fashion,  by 
letting  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
at  it  and  then  referring  it  to  the  States 
for  the  necessary  three -fourths  for  rati- 
fication. But  if  it  says  in  the  Constitution, 
as  It  does,  that  there  should  be  another 
way  of  amending  the  Constitution — if  we 
are  confronted  with  that  contingency— 
I  think  we  have  to  live  up  to  it.  I  think 
that  the  measure  which  has  been  the 
result  of  significant  study  and  crafts- 
manship on  the  part  of  the  Seia-tor  from 
North  Carolina  gives  us  proper  safe- 
guards and  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
look  to  that  day  in  the  future,  which  I 
still  hope  will  not  come.  But  if  it  comes,  I 
think  we  will  have  a  better  Insurance 
policy,  a  better  way  of  dealing  with  It, 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
I  again  salute  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  >1eld. 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
does  not  see  fit  to  bring  up  his  second 
amendment,  purely  and  simply  because 
I  think  that  with  the  situation  we  have 
just  passed,  whereby  we  now  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  of  a  two-thirds  vote 
at  almost  every  level  of  any  attempt  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  Constitution, 
if  we  were  to  go  to  a  4-year  period  in- 
stead of  a  7-year  period,  which  he  pro- 
poses in  his  amendment,  we  wotiid  find 
it  very  difficult  for  some  States  to  comply 
and  "be  a  part  of  this  constitutional 
change. 

For  example,  I  have  in  mind  the  sit- 
uation we  face  in  our  State  when  it  is 
necessary  under  our  own  constitution 
to  call  for  a  constitutional  convention 
on  two  successive  legislative  sessions  and 
the  legislature  meets  once  every  2  years 
This  would  add  up  to  the  4  years  before 
we  were  to  submit  to  the  people  a  call 
for  a  constitutional  convention  and  the 
ability  to  elect  delegates. 

The  Senator  and  I  have  discussed  pre- 
vious to  this,  that,  unfortimately,  the  7- 
year  period  came  about  purely  and  sim- 
ply because  someone  introduced  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  some  time  in  his- 
tory whereby  he  merely  added  a  period 
of  7  years.  That  7  years  had  not  been  a 
criterion  prior  to  that  time. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  does  not  see  fit  to  bring  up  the 
amendment  because  I  am  afraid  that  if 
we  were  to  establish  in  this  proposal  a  4- 
year  limitation,  we  could  well  find  our- 
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selves,  In  Uie  future,  with  submission  of 
constitutional  araendinents  to  this  body 
to  be  ratified  by  the  respectlre  States 
within  a  4-year  period  which  would  be 
disastrons  imder  certahi  drrumstant'es. 

Mr  BATH  I  appreciate  the  thoorht- 
ful  remark-s  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky My  amendment,  however,  deal.s 
not  only  with  the  period  required  for  rati- 
fication bat  also  the  period  concerned 
with  the  end  proceea  during  which  the 
i-alls  can  come  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tuclcy  knows  this,  so  I  will  not  pursue  it 
I  do  not.  contrary  to  the  assessment  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  want  to 
make  this  particular  Tchlcle  an  impos- 
sible one  to  use.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
two-thirds  recjulrement,  which  is  the 
same  test  we  miKt  pass,  and  the  House 
mu.st  pass,  makes  this  vehicle  Impossible, 
but  that  it  makes  it  a  safer  one  to  iwrsue. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  brlm^  up 
a  point  that  could  well  be  Uken.  that  by 
limiting  time  for  application  to  Ccn«Tess 
from  7  to  4  years,  it  would  make  It  im- 
POKsibJe  and  thus  run  Into  the  reason- 
ableness test  of  the  Constitution  1  am  not 
prepared  to  make  that  concessloiv.  but  it 
is  a  wortliwhile  consideration  and  I  will 
not  bring  up  my  amendment.  I  appreciate 
the   tolerance   of  my   colleairuea  tu  the 

Mr  ERVTN  Mr  President,  durmjf  the 
first  session  of  the  87th  ConBresa.  the 
Committee  on  the  Jodie iary  of  the  House 
of  Representatly^s  made  a  study  entlUed 
•'State  Applications  Asking  Cangma  To 
Call  a  Federal  ConsUtutional  Conven- 
tion "  They  made  some  observations 
about  the  wisdom  of  havbi*  a  7-year 
period  in  sutunlttingr  coostitntional  pro- 
visions I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  done  well  to  withdraw  hi.s 
amendment.  The  7 -year  period  In  which 
an  application  of  a  State  which  wishes  to 
call  a  constitutional  ctjnyention  would 
be  allowed  is.  by  analogy,  the  customary 
method  concemm«  the  7 -year  penod  as 
the  time  for  the  ratifk:aUon  of  a  constitu- 
tional canvention. 

I  believe  that  the  observations  ol  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  i.s  a  cospon- 
soT  of  the  bill,  and  who  has  done  tuu<'h 
good  work  on  it.  are  very  wii>e 

We  have  fotight  a  fair  fight  on  the 
question  here.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin. I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  think  the 
sunendment  adopted  will  add  something 
to  the  Constitution  which  is  not  in  it.  I 
think  that  it  .subtracU  from  the  ConsUtu- 
tion  the  power  of  the  people  and  the 
States  to  secure  amendments  by  this  al- 
ternative method,  and  I  think  it  puts  an- 
other roadblock  into  implementatitin  of 
the  Constitution.  Perhaps  the  Senate 
thinks  that  the  people  of  the  States  are 
not  to  be  trusted  sufBciently  and.  there- 
fore. In  addition  to  the  roadblocks  that 
the  ConsUtution  put  liiere.  we  need  a 
third  roadblock  unpcsed  by  Congress. 

However,  we  fought  that  question  out.  I 
have  suffered  defeat  on  it.  I  wlU  go  down 
fighting  for  a  good  cause. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the  ex- 
cerpt I  referred  to  earlier,  regarding  the 
study  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  being  lio  objeeUon,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  dealing  with  «n  anjilogoas  q>ir«tlon  th« 
Supreme  Conrt  tlKmght  that  r«tinc»tlc>n  of  • 
propived  amendiriMit  trr  tiM  Stat«8  oogtit  b> 
b«  reaaonataiy  related  la  time  and  tbat  Ooo- 
grcss  cxjiUd  set  op  •  'r«ason«bi«  um«"  wiUim 
wtuch  Uie  Htatas  niLghC  act."  Applylii«  Uiia 
Vfst  U>  state  petitiaiui  («ek.lng  a  ouDveutlou, 
ail  appllcaxlun  once  made,  would  be  valid 
for  a  reasonable  time 

This  conrliwloT)  raises  the  further  quastlon 
of  what  constitute!;  a  ""reaisoiialjie  time."  Or- 
deld  feels  tt  Khoold  not  b«  more  than  a  gen- 
eratKm  "  Jamesoii  takes  the  poallloa  that 
propoBsIa  fur  anaeiidtng  the  CuusUtutlou  re- 
liect  Live  scutimcDt  at  Uie  p«ople  at  a  par- 
Mcuiax  taue.  aiMl  action  must  be  talten  while 
•he  geiitln^ut  l.s  fairly  supposed  t)  c-iist  " 
Ciingres.''.  fn  propcwlnx  rerent  nmendmeiitfl. 
set  a  spertB'-  time  Itmit  of  7  jreart. 

Slnm^  thie  Issue  InTolvca  an  appraisal  of  a 
gT«at  lanety  of  [lOllUcai.  crjcliil.  aztd  eco- 
nomic (•  itut;t.l,.Ti.s,  '.t  wotild  Heem  tiiat  any 
time  period  wherein  conditions  remain  sub- 
stantially unchanfred  would  he  an  accepuvbie 
pCTlod.  History  has  ahown  thAt  T  y«ara  was 
tticfptable.  and  m  all  probability  longer  perl- 
'<d5  nf  time  would  be  reaaonahle  too.  ao  long 
as  the  p^jlltleal.  social,  and  er'Uonilc  condl- 
uoria  do  not  change  too  greaUy. 

The  PRESIDrNQ  OPPICKR  'Mr. 
Beall  '  The  bin  1.^  open  to  further 
amendment  If  there  be  no  further 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
u  on  tJie  engrofi.sment  and  third  readtnp 
of  tlie  bin. 

The  tiill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  tlie 
tliird  time  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hill 
having  been  read  the  third  Lime  the  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  orderetl,  and  the  clerk  \rin  call 
the  roll. 

The  legl.slative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
'  Mr  Byrd  ' .  the  Senator  from  Ml.<!slvippl 
<  Mr  Eastlawb  > .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr  Gravel',  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa iMr  Harkis),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  <Mr  HmufimiYK  the  Senator 
from  Mit.s.sachu.setts  (Mr.  Kmrnmrr).  the 
Senator  from  Louliiarui  (Mr.  Lainc  > , 
the  Sei.ator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss",  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pku.  ' , 
and  the  Senator  from  Connetticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoiT )  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votm^.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
( Mr  Oravki  ' .  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut. (Mr.  Riaicorr'.  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphiet)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRXFTIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  ■ , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  <  Mr. 
Matbias).  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowiH)  are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

The  Senptor  from  Iowa  'Mr  Mxllxr) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  i  Mr.  Pack- 
wooD)  are  absent  Isecause  of  death  in 
their  rcKpective  families. 
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The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr, 
MitHTT  >  is  absent  because  of  tikiess. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Seiiat<»-  from 
7<febraska  <  Mr  Ctrtis)  and  the  Smator 
from  Texas  i  Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote 
"yea  " 

The  result  wa.s  aimounced — yeits  84, 
nays  0,  as  follows 

(No    2OT   beg.} 

TEAS — 84 

Atken  Eaiender  M'>ncta!e 

Ahen  BTrln  Uontoya 

AUott  Pannln  Muakle 

Anderson  Fu(i«  Neiaou 

Baker  F'albrU-ht  Pastorp 

Bnvh  Oambrell  Pemraon 

Heuil  Ooldwater  Percy 

I'.,  liinon  nrimn  Proxnilre 

H'-nnett  Ourney  Randolph 

Uentaen  Hansen  RoUi 

Ulbie  Uikit  Saxbe 

Hong.s  Hurtie  Schwellter 

Brork  Hstfk-UI  Beatt 

Bro<Ae  lIoUUtgB  Bmitb 

UucJUey  Hru&lLa  Bparkman 

BurUlL-i  Hufhea  RJh'Djf 

Brrd.  W  Va  Iixuiye  StuSord 

Cauncaa  Jacks<  n  Btennls 

Case  Javits  Stevens 

Ctulea  Jordan,  NC  Slovenson 

Church  Jordan.  Idaho     Brmlngtoo 

Cboit  MacnuaoD  Tbft 

Cooper  Uaos&eld  TaUiia<.kK£ 

Cotujo  McCIeUan  Thurmond 

rYatiston  MrCir*  Tiinr>ey 

Pole  McOoTem  Wetrker 

Uomlnlck  Mclntjre  Wiillama 

k:.i^k«ton  Uetcaif  Young 

NATS — 0 

NOT  vonwo — ie 

Byrd.  Va  Kiinedy  Purkwood 

Curtie  Long  Pell 

E^sallAXid  Muthlas  Riblcofl 

(jkra»«l  MlllPr  Tower 

HaiTlB  Moss 

HumpJir-T  Mundt 

So   the   bill    (S.   215)    wa,s   passed,   as 

follows ; 

s.  ai6 

An    a»?t    to    provide    procedures    ior    calling 
cnn-Ttniit'.nnal    oonTentlons    fir    proposing 
Bmer>dmei>ts    to   the    CoostltuU.n    of    the 
In  I  ted  Stataa.  on  appUcaUon  ol  t.tie  »eg»s- 
latmea  of   two-thirds  o<   the  States,  pur- 
suant to  articie  V  of  tt^  CunsUtuUon 
Be  If  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprtaentmttres     of     t>»e     Vn.ae4.     StMtess     of 
Anenoa   in   Cowyre.ss    ojjembled.    That    UUa 
Act  may  \»  cited  as  the     FedertU  Conetltu- 
tioiml   C^onveaUon   Procedures   Act". 
A^i>Lu:<TioMS  roa  coNSTiTxrrioNAi.  convintion 
Sac    2.  The  leRlslature  of  a  State,  in  maX- 
Uig   appllcaUan  to  the   Congress  tor  a  oon- 
aatutional  oonvenUon  under  article  V  of  the 
Coaatltutloa   of   the   United    States   on    and 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  siiall  adopt 
a  resolution  pursuant  to  this  Act  bating.  In 
BUbetance.   that   the  legislature  requests  the 
calling  of  a  convention  for  the  purpoae  of 
proposing  oa»  or  mor»  amendnieii.U  to  tba 
Con-stUutlon  of  the  United  States  and  stat- 
in* the  nature  of  the  amendment  or  amend- 
ments to  be  prf^poeed. 

APPUCATIOS   PBOCRDUa* 

Per  3  (B>  FW  the  purpoae  of  adopUnf  or 
resrtndlng  a  reaolutkn  piirauant  to  *^^ 
2  and  section  6,  the  State  legislature  shall 
ftinow  the  nilee  of  procedure  that  »o»«™ 
the  enactment  of  a  statute  by  tliat  laflala- 
lure.  but  wiUiout  the  need  f<ar  approval 
oX  the  legislature's  acUon  by  the  OoTemoc 
of  the  State. 

fb)  QutKrioaa  concerning  the  adopttoo^ 
a  State  rtwolutlon  oo^niaalxle  under  tUla  AiJt 
shall  be  detennlnable  by  tbe  Oon«r«»  o<  th« 
TTnlt*d  States  and  Ita  declsioM  thereon  ahaU 
be  bindlBg  on  aU  o<1mts,  tnoiudlnc  8«a»«  ana 
PMIeral  ooorts. 
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•niANSMrTTAL  07   APPIICATIONS 

SEC  4.  (a)  within  thirty  days  after  the 
adoption  by  the  legislature  of  a  State  of  a 
resoluUon  to  apply  for  the  calling  of  a 
constitutional  cjonventlon,  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  State,  or  If  there  be  no  such 
officer,  the  person  who  is  charged  by  the 
State  lavf  with  such  funcUon.  shall  transnill 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  two 
copies  of  the  application,  one  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  one  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentHtlves 

(b)  Each  copy  of  the  application  so  made 
by  any   State   shall   contain— 

(1)    the  title  of  the  resoUitlon; 

(21  the  exact  text  of  the  resolution  signed 
by  the  presiding  ofncer  of  each  house  of 
the  State  legislature,   and 

(3)  the  date  on  which  the  legislature 
adopted  the  resolution;  and  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  of  the  secretary 
of  state  of  the  State,  or  such  other  person 
as  is  charged  bv  the  State  law  with  such 
function,  certifying  that  the  application 
accurately  sets  forth  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion. .    .      ,    . 

(c)  Within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  a 
copy  ol  any  such  application,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  report  to  the  House 
of  which  he  Is  presiding  officer.  Identifying 
the  Slate  making  application,  the  subject  of 
the  application,  and  the  number  of  States 
then  having  made  application  on  such  sub- 
ject The  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
Jointly  cause  copies  of  such  application  to 
be  sent  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  house 
of  the  legislature  of  every  other  State  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales 


imCTIVE  PEKIOD  i:T  APrUC.\TION 

Sic.  5  (a)  An  application  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  a  State,  unless  sooner  re- 
scinded by  the  State  legislature,  shall  re- 
main effective  for  seven  calendar  years  after 
the  date  It  Is  received  by  the  Congress,  ex- 
cept that  whenever  within  a  period  of  seven 
calendar  vears  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
several  States  have  each  submitted  an  ap- 
plication calling  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention on  the  same  subject  all  such  appli- 
cations shall  remain  In  effect  until  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  action  on  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution, pursuant  to  section  6,  calling  for  a 
constitutional    convention. 

(b)  A  State  may  rescind  its  application 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention  by 
adopting  and  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
a  resolution  of  rescission  In  conformity 
with  the  procedure  specified  In  sections  3 
and  4  except  that  no  such  rescission  shall 
be  effective  as  to  any  valid  application  made 
for  a  constliutlonal  convention  upon  any 
subject  after  the  date  on  which  two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  Slate  legislatures  have  valid 
applications  pending  before  the  Congress 
seeking  amendments  on  the  same  subject. 

(c)  Questions  concerning  the  rescission  of 
a  States  application  shall  be  determined 
solely  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  decisions  shall  be  binding  on  all 
others.  Including  State  and  Federal  courts. 

CAIXINO  or  A  CONSrrrUTIONAL  CONVENTION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senat-e  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  maintain  a  rec- 
ord of  all  applications  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  States  for  the  calling 
of  a  constitutional  convention  upon  each 
subject  Whenever  applications  made  by  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  States  with  respect  to 
the  same  subject  have  been  received,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Clerk  shall  so  report  in 
writing  to  the  officer  to  whom  tho«e  applloa* 
tlons    were    transmitted,     and    such    ofBcer 


thereupon  shall  announce  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  which  he  is  an  officer  the  sub- 
stance of  such  report  It  ahall  be  the  duty 
of  such  House  to  determine  tliat  there  are 
in  effect  valid  applications  made  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  SUtes  with  respect  to  the  same 
subject.  If  either  House  of  the  Congress  de- 
termines, upon  a  consideration  of  any  such 
report  or  of  a  concurrent  resolution  agreed 
to  by  the  other  House  of  the  Congress,  that 
there  are  In  effect  valid  applications  made  by 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  States  for  the 
calling  of  a  coii.stltutlonal  convention  upon 
the  same  subject  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  that 
House  to  agree  to  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  convening  of  a  Federal  con- 
stitutional convention  upon  that  subject. 
Each  such  concurrent  resolution  shall  (1) 
designate  the  place  and  time  of  meeting  of 
the  convention,  and  |2)  set  forth  the  nature 
of  the  amendment  or  amendments  for  the 
consideration  of  which  the  convention  Is 
called  A  copv  of  each  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
shall  be  transmitted  forthwith  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
house  of  the  legislature  of  each  State 

(b)  The  convention  shall  be  convened  not 
later  than  one  year  after  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

DEFECATES 

Sec  7.  (a)  A  convention  called  under  this 
Act  ahall  be  composed  of  as  many  delegates 
from  each  State  as  It  is  entitled  to  Senators 
and  Representatives  In  Congress.  In  each 
State  two  delegates  shall  be  elected  at  large 
and  one  delegate  ahall  be  elected  from  each 
congressional  district  In  the  manner  provided 
by  State  law.  Any  vacancy  occurring  In  a 
State  delegation  shall  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Governor  of  that  State. 

(b)  The  secretary  of  state  of  each  State, 
or.  If  there  be  no  such  officer,  the  person 
charged  by  State  law  to  perform  such  func- 
tion shall  certify  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  the  name  of  each  delegate 
elected  or  appointed  by  the  Governor  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(c)  Delegates  shall  In  all  cases,  except  trea- 
son, felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be 
privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attend- 
ance at  a  session  of  the  convention,  and  in 
goiiig  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and 
for  any  speech  or  debate  In  the  convention 
they  shall  not  l>e  questioned  In  any  other 
place 

(d)  Each  delegate  shall  receive  compen.sa- 
tlon  for  each  day  of  service  and  shall  be 
compensated  for  traveling  and  related  ex- 
penses Provision  shall  be  made  therefor  m 
the  concurrent  resolution  calling  the  con- 
vention. The  convention  shall  fix  the  com- 
pensation  of   employees   of   the   convention. 

CONVkNING   TH«    CONVINTION 

Srr  8  (al  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Slates  shall  convene  the  constitutional  con- 
vention He  shall  administer  the  oath  of  of- 
fice of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  and 
shall  preside  until  the  delegates  elect  a 
presiding  officer  who  shall  preside  thereafter 
Before  taking  his  seat  each  delegate  shali 
subscribe  to  an  oath  by  which  he  shall  be 
committed  during  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
vention to  refrain  from  proposing  or  casting 
his  vote  In  favor  of  any  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  any  subject  which  Is  not 
named  or  described  in  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress  by  which  the  convention 
was  called  Upon  the  election  of  permanent 
officers  of  the  convention,  the  names  of  such 
officers  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  elected  presiding 
officer  of  the  convention.  Further  proceedings 
of  the  convention  shall  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules,  not  inconsistent 
with  this  Act.  as  the  convention  may  adopt 
(b)   There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 


propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
convention. 

ic)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  such  facilities,  and  the  Con- 
grers  and  each  executive  department  and 
agency  shall  provide  such  mformaUon  and 
assistance,  as  the  convention  may  require, 
upon  written  request  made  by  the  elected 
presiding  officer  of  the  convention. 

PEOCEDCRXS    or    THI    CONVENTION 

Sec  9  (a)  In  voting  on  any  question  before 
th  convention.  Including  the  proposal  of 
amendments,   each  delegate  shall    have   one 

vote. 

lb>  The  convention  shall  keep  a  daily  ver- 
batim record  of  its  proceedings  and  publish 
the  same.  The  vote  of  the  delegates  on 
any  question  shall  be  entered  on  the  record 

(C)  The  convention  shall  terminate  iis 
proceedings  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  its  first  meeting  unless  the  period  Is 
extended  by  the  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution 

(d)  Within  thlrtv  days  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
the  presiding  officer  shall  transmit  to  the 
Archlvls-  of  the  United  States  all  records 
of  official  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

PROPOSAL   or    AMEN-DMENTS 

SEC  10  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  su^'sf*'; 
tlon  (b)  of  this  section,  a  convention  called 
under  this  Act  may  propose  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  oi 
the  total  number  of  delegate*  to  the 
convention. 

(b)  No  convention  called  under  this  Act 
may  propose  anv  amendment  or  amendments 
of  a  nature  different  from  that  stated  In  the 
concurrent  resolution  calling  the  convention. 
Questions  arising  under  this  subsection  shau 
be  determined  solely  by  the  Congress  of  t^e 
United  States  and  Its  decisions  shall  t)e  bind- 
ing on  al!  others.  Including  State  and  Federal 
courts. 

APPROVAL    BT    THE    CONGRESS    A>rD    TRANSMnTAI. 
TO  THE  STATES  FOR  lATlriCATION 

SEC  11.  (a)  The  presiding  olBoer  of  the 
convention  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  tenrunaiion  of  lU  proceedings,  submit 
to  the  Congress  the  exact  text  of  any  amend- 
ment or  amendments  agreed  upon  by  t^e 
convention. 

(b)(ll   Whenever  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion called  under  this  Ac:  has  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  a  prc^x>sed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution     the    President    of    the    Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives    acting    Jointly,    shall    transmit    such 
amendment  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  upon  the  expiration  of  the  first  pe- 
riod of  ninety  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  following  the  date  of  receipt  ^ 
such  amendment  unless  within  that  period 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have  agreed  to 
(A)     a    concurrent    resolution    directing    the 
e.irlier    transmission    of    such    amendment   to 
the    Administrator    of    General    Services   and 
specifying  ir  accordance  with  article  V  of  the 
Constiiutlor    the    manner    m    which    such 
amendment  shall  be  ratified,  or    .B)    a  con- 
current resolution  stating  that   the  Congr^ 
dUsapproves  the  submission  of  such  proposed 
amendment  to  the  States  because  such  pro- 
posed  amendment    relates   to   or   includes   a 
subject    which    differs    from    or   was    not    in- 
cluded   among    the    subjects    named    or    de- 
scribed  In   the   concurrent    resolution   of  the 
Congress  by  which  the  convention  was  called, 
or   because'  the  procedures   followed  by  the 
convention     in    proposing    the    amendment 
were  not  in  substantial  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act    No  measure  agreed  to 
by  the  Congress  which  expresses  disapproval 
of   any   such   proposed   amendment   for   any 
other  reason,  or  without  a  statement  of  any 
reason,    shall    relieve    the    President    of    the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentaUves  of  the  obligation  Imposed  upon 
tiiem  by  th.e  first  sentence  of  tills  pMirag^raph. 

{2)  Por  the  purposea  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  suhaectlon,  (A)  the  continuity  of  a  ses- 
sion of  the  OougreM  shall  be  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  the  Oongress  sine  die. 
and  ^B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  acfjnumment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shal! 
be  excluded  'n  the  computation  of  the  period 
of  ninety  days. 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  proposed 
anoendment  u>  (.be  Couatltutkni.  the  Atlmlu- 
istrawr  ttoaU  traiuunlt  turthwlth  to  each  of 
the  aeTeral  Statas  a  duly  cerUfled  copy  there- 
of, a  copy  of  any  concvirrerit  resolution  agreed 
to  trf  botb  House*  ot  tbe  Cou^ea»  whlcxb  pre- 
sonbCB  the  tUne  within  which  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  amendment  .shall  he  rati- 
tied,  and  a  copy  ot  thla  Act. 

mATtw^cJtrn^f  tm  pwofobmv   amehdmi!  n-ts 

Sec  12  fm)  Any  amendment  pmpo»<>d  by 
the  convention  and  submitted  to  the  Slates 
In  accordance  Mrtth  the  prrjTtBians  of  this  Act 
shall  be  valid  for  all  Intent.s  and  purpoeen  aa 
part  of  the  Conatltutlon  ot  the  Onlted  States 
when  duly  ratified  by  thrre-fnirths  t.f  the 
States  !n  the  manner  find  within  th*  time 
specified. 

(b)  Acts  of  ratification  shal!  be  (>▼  conven- 
tion or  by  State  leKtalatise  action  a.s  the  Con- 
gresa  niay  direct  or  as  specified  lu  subsection 
(C)  of  thu  aectlou.  Fur  the  purpo&e  of  ratify- 
ing propoaed  amend menta  txai:iunitted  to  the 
States  purauant  to  this  Art  the  State  legi.^a- 
tures  shall  adopt  their  own  rules  of  prL>ce- 
dure  Any  Stale  action  ratifying  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  valid 
without  the  assent  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State 

(c)  Ejtcept  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  con- 
current reiiolutlon  of  the  Congress,  any  pro- 
posed axneadmeut  to  the  CoiLstltutlon  shall 
becoaic  valid  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  throe-fuurths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  siibralsalon 
thereof  to  the  States,  or  wuhln  such  other 
period  of  time  as  may  be  frrescrlbed  by  such 
proposed   amendment 

(d)  The  secretary  oif  state  of  the  State,  or 
If  there  be  no  such  oflleer.  the  person  who  la 
changed  try  State  law  with  such  function, 
■halt  transmit  ■  oertlfled  ropy  of  the  State 
act  ton  ratify  I  n*  any  pmpoecd  amendment  tq 
the  Administrator   of  General   Servlcea. 

RESCISSION  OP  RATznrATjcitta 
Sac  13.  (a)  Any  State  ouiy  rescind  ltt>  rall- 
flcatlon  of  a  propot>ed  amendment  by  the 
same  procetwea  by  whkch  It  ratified  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  except  that  no  Stiite  may 
rescind  when  there  are  exisUng  valid  ratlfl- 
catlon8  of  such  amendiuent  by  threc-fuurtha 
of   the  States. 

(b)  Any  Slate  may  ratify  a  proposed 
amendment  even  thuugli  It  prevlouiily  may 
have  rejected  the  same  prnpoaal. 

(c)  Queatlona  corveernlug  State  ratlflca- 
tlon  or  rejection  of  ajneudmenta  pn>posed  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  determined  solely  by  the  Congreaa  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  decislori.s  &haii  be  bind- 
ing on  all  others.  liu:ludlng  Biate  and  Fed- 
eral  courts. 

PBOCT-AMATIOW    OF    COKSTII  CrriOH&I. 
AMZmrMENTS 

Sic.  14.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, when  three-fourths  uf  the  .several  States 
have  ratified  a  {jroposed  amendment  to  the 
CoiuiUtuUon  of  the  United  States,  shall  l.sBue 
a  prociamalloD  that  the  ameiuljnent  Is  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

EFTBCnVE    OiTT    or    AKEMUlfEKTS 

Stc  15.  An  amendment  propoeed  to  the 
Conatltutlon  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
effective  fmtn  the  date  spertfled  therein  or.  If 
no  date  Is  .^eclfied.  then  on  the  date  on 
which  the  last  State  necessary  to  constitute 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  for  in  article  V.  has  rati- 
fied the  same. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  INTER - 
AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
FUKD  FOR  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

uiianimoua  consent  that  ttie  Senate  turn 
to  the  con£uleration  of  Calendar  No.  393. 
S.  748. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
OoLDWATSK*  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
tltJf. 

The  legLsIative  cleric  read  as  foUow.'s  • 

A  btU  t6  748)  to  authorize  paymeut  and 
apprupilatiuu  of  the  second  and  third  in- 
sLailmexita  ol  the  United  States  contributions 
to  tlia  Fund  for  tipecial  Operatlona  oX  the 
In'.cr-Axnerican    D«velupuient    Baixk.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
llio  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  53€nate 
proccetled  to  consider  Uie  bill. 


ORI>E3i  FOR  ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL 
10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSPTELD  Mr  President,  I  asik 
iinanlmoas  corwent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate conipk:Le&  it&  bu&niejb^  today,  it  stand 
in  acljouriuneiit  uiiui  10  a.m.  tociorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti.>n.  it  l£  so  ordere<i. 


8.  7W— DISCHAItGE  OP  COMMITTEE 
AND  RERKFBRRAL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Presidtnl.  I  ask 
unanunoiis  ccnsent  that  the  Conimittee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  dis- 
charged from  further  ron .si deration  of 
S.  78?,  a  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
meti:  Act.  and  tha^  the  bill  t>c  referred 
to  tlie  Coniiiiitlee  en  Cooinierce. 

The  PRESIDING  OPI-TCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGrWTION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR   CHILES    TOMORROW,    AND 

FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BELLMON  ON  THtfRSDAY  INSTEAD 
OF  WEDNESDAY 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimoti.'s  consent  that  the 

order  previou-sly  entered  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr 
Bei.lmow)  tomorrow  br  racated  and  that 
in  lieu  thereof  the  Senator  froni  Florida 
'Mr  CHn-rs*  be  reco»rni»ed  for  15  min- 
utes foMow-ing  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  iMr.  Allott'  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objetUon.  ll  i&  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  oil  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday  Immedlatel.v  followinir  recotc- 
nitlon  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
.■T^lvania  Mr.  ScHWEixrR  i .  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Billmon,^  to  rec- 
ogiuzed  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  ciuorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clexlt 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  sugge.'^t  the  absence  of  a  quortun 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  tlie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT  Mr  President  1  ask 
unanimau.5  con.sent  that  the  order  for  the 
q  orum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiecUou.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  what 
IS  the  i>ending  iMisinees  before  the 
Senate' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttae 
pending  business  is  S  748,  to  authoriie 
PC  men t  and  appropriation  of  the  sec- 
ond aiid  third  instaillments  of  the  US. 
Contributions  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  ol  the  Inter -American  De- 
velopment BLUik. 

Mr    FULBRIOHT    I  tliank  the  Chair. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  me&sa^e  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
seiitauves.  by  Mr.  Beiry.  one  of  itc  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  tliat  Uie  Home 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res. 
9231  to  assure  that  every  needy  school- 
child  will  receive  a  free  or  reduced  price 
liinch  as  required  by  section  d  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  mes.sage  al.so  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution I.H.  Con.  Res  429'  providtnir  for 
an  adjotumokent  of  llie  two  Howises  from 
Thursday.  Oci.ot>er  21,  1971.  to  Tuesday. 
October  26.  1»71. 


ORr»3l    FOR    MESSAGE    PROM    THE 
HOUSE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimou.s  cuitsent  that 
the  metfir^age  from  the  HnUfce  on  House 
Joint  R^'.^iohJtion  923  be  held  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESn>rNG  OFFICfIR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  IDB  FUND 
FOR  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'S  748>  to  author- 
L/e  payment  and  appropriation  of  the 
stvond  aiid  third  Installments  of  the 
US.  contributions  to  the  fund  for 
Six:cial  Operations  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  need  take  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  explain  to  my  colleagues  the 
provisions  of  S.  748.  wiucii  would  author- 
ize two  installments  of  $450  mlliion  each 
for  payment  of  the  US  share  in  contri- 
butions to  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  De\eIop- 
ment  Baiik  I  say  this  because  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  last  Sep- 
tember approved  this  proposal  by  a  sub- 
sUntial  vote  as  a  part  of  the  so-called 
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omnibus  International  finaiidal  institu- 
tions  bill— H.R.  18306  of  the  last  Con- 
gress— artd  because  the  Senate  as  recent  - 
ly  as  la«t  Deoesiber  coo^dfred  this 
whole  queBtion  otf  our  role  in  the  Inter- 
Amcricaii  Bank,  ot  IDB — as  It  is  oooa- 
monly  abbreviated  So  it  is  not  a  new 
subject 

Admittedly,  the  Senate  in  December 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  Hou*e  of 
Representatives  in  authorizing  all  three 
installments  for  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations,  or  F80.  which  were  to  covw 
fiscal  years  ISrri  throuRh  1974.  It  did  so 
In  a  way  In  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  US.  Governor  of  the  IDB, 
was  authorized  to  vote  In  favor  of  a  res- 
olution authorising  all  three  contribu- 
tions, but  then  added  a  proviso  that  the 
second  and  tlilrd  contributions  should 
not  be  appropriated  without  further  au- 
thorizing action  by  the  COTJgress.  It  Is 
these  two  installments  of  »450  million 
each  which  are  the  subject  of  the  bill 
before  us  today.  Let  me  add  that  the 
Senate  was  actiiig  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore ChrlBtraa*  and  was  imder  extraordi- 
nai-y  pressure  in  terms  of  time  available 
for  coKLSideration  oi  the  measure. 

Clearly  what  was  required  last  Decem- 
ber b>-  my  coUea!?ues  was  an  assurance 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions would  Rive  early  further  considera- 
tion to  this  request.  And  the  Committee 
on  June  4  of  this  jtstr  once  again  held 
hearings  aa  the  proposal  and  on  the 
operations  of  the  Inter -American  Bank 
as  a  whole.  Substantial  additional  mate- 
rial was  made  availaUjle  at  that  time, 
and  we  were  pleased  to  note  that  the 
management  of  the  Bank,  imder  the  dis- 
tinguished leadership  of  Its  new  Presi- 
dent, the  Honorahle  Antonio  Ortiz  Mena 
of  Mexico,  has  given  firm  direction  to 
tlie  Institution  and  Its  operations.  The 
hearing  record  reflect  not  only  these  ex- 
panded data  but  also  covers  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  the  inqtiiries  and  prob- 
lems raised  In  the  recent  past. 

It  should  also  be  made  clear  tliat  at 
this  time  we  are  considering  increases  in 
U.S.  contributions  only  to  the  PSO,  or 
soft-loan  window,  of  the  Bank  In  this 
connection,  members  will  doubtless  re- 
member that  the  United  States  liolds 
over  40  percent  of  the  voting  power  re- 
lating to  approval  of  each  and  every  proj  - 
ect  from  the  F90  And  these  projects 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  approval 
before  they  can  go  forward.  In  short, 
this  country  retains  a  veto  power  orer 
the  operations  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  a 
number  of  changes  liave  taken  place 
reKarding  the  FSO  since  the  time  more 
tlian  a  decade  ago  when  we  first  began 
participating  In  tins  fund.  In  the  early 
years  of  our  experience  with  the  PSO,  the 
United  States  put  in  virtually  all  the  soft- 
lending  contributions  for  the  Bank's  use. 
PiKurlng  tn  the  Kxxxns  unilaterally  contrib- 
uted by  the  United  States  to  the  so- 
called  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund — 
w  hose  purpose  some  half  dozen  years  ago 
were  absorbed  Into  t±ip  FSO — the  United 
States  in  1964  was  putting  in  $8  for  every 
$1  contributed  by  the  Latin  American 
countries  for  concessionary  lending  pur- 
poses. Now,   however,   under   the   terms 


of  the  current  proposal,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  together  are  putting  up 
half  as  much  for  concessionary  lending 
as  Is  tlie  United  States,  so  that  the  ratio 
becomes  2  to  1  histead  of  8  to  1.  An- 
other ejttremely  important  policy  change 
written  into  the  proposal  is  tlmt  fact  that 
in  the  future  these  funds  to  be  authoriaed 
will  be  repayable  in  dollars  instead  of 
local  currencies  Furthermore,  the  poorer 
Latin  American  countries  wU:  have  a  first 
•pilority  claim  on  soft  loan  resources 
while  the  stronger  countries  are  expected 
to  rely  on  ordinary  capital  or  hard  loan 
financing.  FinaUy.  the  six  largest  Latin 
American  subscri  tiers  to  the  Bank  will 
allow  part  of  their  FSO  contributions  to 
be  used  for  loan  financing  in  other  mem- 
ber countries — whereas  only  four  such 
coimtiies  permitted  this  process  to  take 
place  tinder  earlier  replenishments.  It 
sliould  also  be  k^t  firmly  in  mind  that 
the  US.  contribution  generally  remains 
tied  to  purchases  of  U.S.  goods  and  sen- 
ices. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  current  proposal  represents  verj' 
clear  and  encouraging  progress  over  the 
kinds  of  operations  which  took  place  only 
a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  President.  Uiere  is  ample,  concrete 
data  contained  in  the  hearing  record,  in 
the  committee  report  and  in  the  aimual 
reports  of  the  Inter-American  Bank  And 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  examine 
this  proposal  through  the  wrong  end  of 
the  telescope.  For  what  is  readly  at  stake 
is  the  overall  question  of  our  relation- 
ships with  oiu'  Latin  American  neighbors 
In  this  connecUoo,  it  seems  dear  that 
the  Nixon  administration  is  placing 
particular  etnphaslB  on  the  Inter -Ameri- 
can Bank  as  the  main  Instrument 
through  which  our  cotmtry  shotild  con- 
tinue to  trj-  to  help  forward  the  process 
of  economic  and  social  development  in 
tlie  southern  part  of  this  hemisphere. 
This  is  especially  true  because  we  have 
not  as  yet  taken  the  kinds  of  action  on 
trade  policy  which  would  promote  a  bet- 
ter balance  between  U.S.  investment  in 
Latin  America  and  capital  otrtflow  from 
that  area. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  enormous 
dif&ciilties  in  trying  to  work  out  trade 
preferences  on  a  global,  rather  than  a 
regional,  foasia.  The  fact  remains  that  we 
have  not  done  very  much  In  the  last  2 
to  8  years  to  meet  the  objectives  which 
we  and  the  Latin  American  countries  to- 
gether have  agreed  are  necessary  to  pro- 
mote better  mutually  beneficial  trading 
relations.  Thus,  the  emphasis  on  the  In- 
ter-American Bank  as  a  vehicle  for  de- 
velopment assumes  even  larger  impor- 
tance than  it  did  Just  a  few  year*  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bank's  record  on 
the  whole  has  been  a  good  one.  In  par- 
ticular I  believe  we  should  stress  the  role 
of  the  Bank  in  mobilizing  the  resources 
of  the  Latin  American  coimtries  them- 
selves for  the  purposes  of  development. 
As  a  counterpart  to  the  rcmghly  $4  billion 
in  loans  authorised  by  the  Bank  through 
1970.  the  Latin  American  countries  are 
providing  almost  $7Mj  billion  of  their 
own  funds  toward  the  projects  imder- 
taken  by  the  Bank.  Thus  the  cost  ol  the 
projects  which  the  Bank  has  helped  to 
finance  In  Latin  America  now  totals  111.4 


billion,  and  the  member  countries  have 
provided  almost  $2  for  every  <iaUar 
loaiied  by  the  Hank.  By  aaj?  staiktard 
of  meaaureBieiU.  this  certaii^  repre- 
sents a  solid  accomplishment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has.  as  noted  above,  re- 
corisidered  this  proposal  as  requested  by 
tiie  Senate  and  it  has  approved  S.  74S  by 
an  overwhelminp  vote  of  15  U>  0.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  joui  the  committee  in 
giving  comparably  strong  approval  to 
this  measure 

May  I  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
committee  is  currently  considering  the 
so-called  bilateral  foreign  aid  hill.  I  cer- 
tainly express  my  own  >iews — I  believe 
the  administration  shares  them  to  a 
great  extent — that  the  bUl  before  us  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  undeveloped 
countries  is  much  preferable  to  the  di- 
rect bilateral  approach  as  a  way  to  give 
such  help. 

I  realize  that  the  administrauon  has 
recommended  and  does  support  a  sub- 
stantial amount  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 
But  there  arise  the  questions  of  how 
much  we  can  afford,  how  much  we  *ould 
provide,  and  how  much  is  in  our  Intere;^ 

I  just  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
m>-  coUeSigues  the  point  that  this  is  not 
the  only  vehicle  for  giving  ao&istaQce  to 
the  undratleveloped  countries  particu- 
larly in  Latin  America,  where  this  coun- 
tr>'  ha£  alwa.vs  evidenced  a  special  in- 
terest. 

I  personally  hope  the  Senators  wHl  not 
only  support  this  bill,  but  that  they  will 
also  take  that  into  consideratioD  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  bilateral  foreign 
aid  bill 

Mr  AIKEN  and  Mr  PROXMTRE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIK£N.  Did  the  Senator  ofier  an 
amendment  which  would  authorise  Can- 
ada to  k>ecome  a  member? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Yes.  I  have  that 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  Senator  going  to 
offer  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  could  do  it  now. 
I  thought  perhaps  there  would  be  a  gen- 
eral discussion  first  I  can  offer  it  now, 
however 

Mr  PROXMTRE  Mr.  President  first 
will  the  Senator  jieid.  to  permit  me  to 
engage  him  in  a  very  short  colloquy? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh.  certainly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRZ.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee hearings  last  spring  on  the 
1671  second  supplemental  and  later  in 
hearings  on  the  1972  appropriations  for 
international  financial  Institntions.  we 
ran  into  a  pr(^lem  that  seemingly  has  its 
root  in  the  authorizing  legislation. 

The  bills  authorizing  the  US.  delegate 
to  enter  into  negotiations  relating  to  a 
program  of  replenishing  the  resources  of 
the  development  banks  come  before  us 
from  time  to  time,  and  It  is  imfortunate 
that  in  the  past  the  language  tised  has 
also  authorized  the  delegate  to  "agr-ee  to  ' 
or  "vote  for"  or  "pay"  funds  that  had 
not  yet  been  appropriatad 

The  problem  thus  presented  the  Ap- 
propriatacns  Coniinittee  is  endent.  and 
can  be  ftnther  Ulostrated  bjr  aa  extract 
of  the  hearings  on  t*»e  IfTI  seeond  s«p- 
plemental  which  I  ask  unaiiUiwns  cflneect 
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to  have   printed  at  thl«  point  In  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoito, 
as  follows: 

•UBCXIMMITTDE    RESPONSIBn-lTT 

Senator  Pboxmixc    Thank  you  very  much. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Petty  and  gentlemen,  for 
a  conclae  and  cl«ar  expression  of  your  posi- 
tion In  these  requests. 

Mr.  Potty,  I  think  you  know  that  there  are 
varying  views  by  meml>ers  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  as  to  the  respotwlblUiy. 
authority  functioning  of  the  commltle*  when 
you  have  matters  of  this  kind.  I  happen  to 
have  a  pretty  hard  line  view  that  no  matter 
what  has  gone  before  In  authorizations  or 
In  any  other  actions  by  anybody  It  Is  up  to 
this  committee  to  decide  to  expend  the  money 
or  not  and  we  should  do  that  strictly  on  the 
ba«ls  of  the  merits  and  not  with  respect  to 
what  anybody  else  has  said  at  any  time  or 
done  at  any  time  or  whatever  any  other 
committee  has  done. 

I  say  that  recognizing  and  feeling  very 
strongly  that  multilateral  asBl.stance  of  this 
kind  has  great  merit  It  is  certainly  superior 
to  unilateral  or  bllat-eral  aid. 

I  also  say  It  recognizing  that  loans  are 
oertalnly  preferred  over  grants,  and  this  Is 
both  a  multilateral  progriim  and  a  loan  pro- 
gram and  for  that  reason  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy for  It,  but  I  miiRt  say  I  am  not  at  all 
Impressed  because  there  have  been  .state- 
ments made  by  various  people  and  actlnna 
taken  by  the  committees  Indicating  how 
much  they  think  the  United  States  should 
provide. 

No.  1,  what  Is  the  exact  status  of  the 
present  obligation  concerning  the  oommlt- 
ment  of  these  funds?  What  has  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernor  commuted?  What  has  he  indicated  that 
we  will  provide  In  each  case? 

Mr  Petty  Mr  Chairman,  on  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  on  Ordinary 
Capital,  which  includes  both  the  paid  In 
capital  and  the  callable  capital  that  we  have 
before  you  ttxlay.  Congress  has  authtirlzed  us 
to  make  a  commitment  of  the  full  amount  of 
our  subscription.  The  IDB  capn;U  Increase 
resolution  among  the  23  coijntnes  requires  a 
commitment  to  the  full  subscription,  and 
no  Bubscrlpiion  enters  into  effect  until  16 
members— the  qualifying  minimum— are 
engaged. 

As  of  the  end  of  last  year,  December  31. 
the  Oovemors'  resolution,  based  upon  the 
authorizing  legislation,  was  .signed  By  Jvme 
30  of  this  year  the  deadline  tor  f  hp  additional 
procedure  of  tiling  an  appearance  legal  docu- 
ment reaches  u.s  and  with  that  the  full 
engagement  of  the  binding  commitment  on 
the  callable  capital  will   be  In  force. 

Senator  Proxmire  Why  do  you  think  we 
have,  should  have,  the.se  hearings?  Why  go 
through  this  process  If  a  binding  commit- 
ment Is  to  be  entered  Into  prior  to  the  ap- 
propriation action  by  the  Congress,  why 
should  Congress  bother  to  go  through  this? 
Should  we  simply  rubber  stamp  whrn  the 
authorizing  committees  have  done  and  the 
commitment  that  has  been  made  by  the  US. 
representative  on  these  two   banks? 

Mr  Petty  Mr  Chairman.  I  share  the  views 
expressed  In  the  Introductory  statement  you 
made,  Just  before  this  question  was  a«ked. 
that  regardless  of  the  other  engagements  au- 
tJtiorlzed  by  Congress  there  -■itill  Is  the  appro- 
priations procedure;  that  resources  are  not 
available  until  appropriated  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  cannot  pay  over  the  dol- 
lars authorized  tmtll  then,  that  this  appro- 
priation request  has  to  stand  on  Its  own 
meriu  and  so  do  the  activities  of  the  insUtu- 
tlons:  and  we  must  able  to  demonstrate  to 
your  ■•tlsfactlon  that  the  national  Interent 
of  the  United  States  la  being  served. 

So.  while  there  Is  this  binding  commitment 
In  a  mtiltllateral  framework  authorized  by 
Congress,  that  doesn't  relieve  us  of  the  nec- 


essity or  of  the  obligation  to  satisfy  an  ap- 
propriate standards  comparable  to  other  tax- 
payers resources  that  the  national  Interest 
Is  t>elng  served  by  these  appn-oprlatlons  If 
the  Congress  does  not  appropriate  these  re- 
sources we  are  not  satisfying  an  Interna- 
tional commitment  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  not  able  to  pay  the  funds  over  to  these 
banks. 

Senator  Proxmtjlk  Well.  It  Just  seems  to  me 
It  would  be  sensible  now  In  the  future  to 
make  11  clear  that  any  so-called  commitment. 
IS  made  stibject  to  affirmative  action  by  the 
Appropriations  C^jmmlttees  and  by  the  Con- 
gress In  the  appropriation  process,  that  au- 
*horl7.atloi\  is  not  enough  and  that  the  asser- 
tion by  the  administration  Isn't  enough.  Im- 
portant as  they  may  be.  It  Is  the  appropria- 
tions process  which  Is  necessary  to  be  con- 
summated before  the  commitment  can  be 
considered  binding. 

I  think  In  all  fairness  to  the  Bank  offlclals 
and  to  the  other  countries  that  should  be 
made  clear  If  It  Isn't  clear  now. 

Mr.  Ptttt.  I  think  It  Is  It  certainly  Is 
explicit  In  the  authorizing  legislation  and 
It  18  also  well  understood  by  the  legal  officers 
In  the  documents  we  file  with  these 
Institutions. 

But  I  would  like  lo  go  one  step  further. 
We  are  talking  about  a  cooperative  effort 
between  nations,  we  are  talking  about  gain- 
ing the  benefits  of  getting  resources  from 
other  donor  countries  to  achieve  a  common 
purpose  which  all  share,  and  we  have  the 
very  real  problem  of  similar  problems  and 
attitudes  occurring  In  the  legislative  process 
In  other  countries.  I  have  In  mind  the  ex- 
perience we  had  last  year  of  negotiating  a 
cooperative  arrangement  for  the  World  Bank 
soft  loan  window,  that  will  be  before  Con- 
gress this  fiscal  year. 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  try  to  achieve  balance 
In  negotiating  with  other  countries  subject 
to  congressional  procedure.  They  understand 
very  clearly.  It  Is  on  an  ad  referendum  basis 
and  during  the  process  of  our  negotiations 
we  try  to  make  Judgments  as  to  how  far  we 
think  Congress  will  go  and  reflect  the  atti- 
tudes of  what  Congress  Is  Interested  In.  I 
tried  to  demoniitrate  that  in  my  statement 
and  Mr  Costanzo's  statement  and.  at  the 
same  time,  engage  In  a  multilateral  frame- 
work SO  we  can  move  ahead  and  refund  these 
Institutions. 

I  am  Just  pointing  out  the  problem  of 
working  In  this  framework,  with  130  World 
Bank  countries  and  with  23  countries  In  the 
Inter-American  Bank. 

Senator  Pboxmiri  I  know  It  Is  a  very,  very 
difficult  problem  and  I  hope  I  am  not  mak- 
ing It  more  difficult  but  I  am  J>ist  suggesting 
It  would  be  useful  for  you  to  know  what  my 
position  la  and  that  we  simply  make  abso- 
lutely clear  to  all  parties  that  the  nature  of 
the  'commitment"  that  we  make  prior  to 
appropriations,  it  Isn't  deflnlllve.  It  Isnt 
final.  It  Is  iubject  to  revision.  It  may  be 
reduced  and  It  may  be  rescinded. 

SEASON     POB    S\rPPl.KME^fTAL    APPROPBIATIONS 

Now,  there  Is  another  element  here.  In  my 
opinion  supplemenUil  appropriations  should 
be  strictly  limited  to  ltem.s  of  an  emergency 
nature.  I  understand  thiit  Is  the  position 
taken  by  the  Bureati  of  the  Budget,  too. 
I  contemplate  going  fully  Into  the  matter  of 
International   •    •    • 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
>rood  Iriend  from  Arkan-sas — and  I  have 
di.scussed  this  with  lilm  privately— that 
I  believe  that  if  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  to  play  Its  proper  role  in 
the  congressional  process.  It  is  necessary 
iliat  any  preliminary  negotiations  sur- 
rounding these  replenishments  clearly 
spell  out  that  the  negotiations  and, 
indeed,    the    payments    are    conditional 


upon  the  appropriations  therefore  being 
approved. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
.■ws  recognizes  this.  "Hie  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  recognizes  It.  We  have 
report  langruage  which  agrees  that  this 
Is  the  case. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Senator  would 
accept  amendments  clearly  setting  this 
forth — I  understand  that  he  feela  re- 
luctant to  do  so,  and  that  members  of 
the  committee  would  be  very  strongly 
opposed  to  It  I  shall  not,  therefore,  offer 
the  amendment,  but  I  would  be  grateful 
to  the  Senator  if  he  would  give  me  the 
assurance  that  it  Is  his  understanding, 
as  manager  of  the  bill  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
that  whatever  commitments  a  negotiator 
makes,  whatever  action  the  authoriza- 
tion committee  provides,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  not  bound,  and  is  not 
in  a  position  where  it  cannot  provide  a 
lesser  amoimt  or,  indeed,  if  it  wishes  to 
do  so,  .simply  not  appropriate  money 
at  all. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  gen- 
erally correct  I  call  attention,  Just  for 
the  record,  to  the  following  language  on 
the  first  page  of  our  report.  I  shall  not 
read  it  all,  but,  referring  to  this  bill,  it 
says: 

It  also  authorizes  apprtjprlatlons  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  of  the  amounts  neces- 
sary for  payment  by  the  Secre'tary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  two  annual  InstallmeuU. 
nnal  commitment  of  funds  by  the  United 
States  does  not  exist,  of  course,  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  the  appropriations  process. 

That  is  true  Really,  under  our  Con.stl- 
tution,  I  tliink  it  not  only  has  to  be 
appropnuLed,  but  also  lia.s  to  be  first 
authorized.  Tliere  was  a  time  when  these 
functions  were  in  the  same  committee. 
Now  we  liave  divided  them. 

But  I  think  Uie  Senator  is  quite  correct 
in  saying  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee retains  its  options.  I  do  not  like 
to  put  that  explicitly  in  the  bill,  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  One  Is  that  I  think  it  Is 
unnecessary. 

The  Senate  has  created  an  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  Senators  have  had 
their  authority  and  influence  eroded  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  would 
not  want  to  be  a  party  to  further  saying 
that  the  authorizing  process  is  no  longer 
of  any  consequence,  that  we  are  abdicat- 
ing our  power,  just  as  Contjress  has  ab- 
dicated Its  power,  particularly  in  the 
foreign  field,  to  the  executive  branch- 
that  tlie  legislative  authorizing  commit- 
tees abdicate  further  their  influence  uixin 
the  course  of  policy,  I  am  not  going  to 
accept  wUlingly  any  explicit  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  impotence  of  legislative 
committees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  do  not  want  to 
feel  that  tlie  appropriations  process  is  of 
no  consequence. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  fine  and  it  is 
great.  Yet  it  is  the  one  great  power  tliat 
this  body,  against  tlie  persuasion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsui,  has  refused  to 
use.  It  IS  Uie  real  congressional  power, 
the  only  one  left.  The  trouble  Is  that  we 
will  not  use  it  in  the  proper  cases.  In  my 
view,  on  such  issues  as  the  Hatfleld-Mc- 
Govern  amendment.  Therf  Is  no  doubt 
about  tlie  power  of  the  Appropriations 
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committee.  If  they  vote    "No,"  it  is  Il- 
legal to  pay  out  the  money,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  problem  is  that 
T^e  are  told  that  ve  axe  committed  as  a 
matter  of  honor,  that  the  administration 
has  committed  itself,  that  the  autlioriza- 
tion  hsi*  been  passed,  and  that  tlierefore 
we  have  no  choice. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  You  need  not  be  in- 
fiuenoea  by  such  a  statement.  You  know 
it  is  not  so.  You  do  not  liave  to  do  it. 
This  kind  of  bill  is  a  difficult  one  com- 
pared to  a  bilateral  one.  The  execuUve 
branch  officials  do  have  to  negotiate,  but 
I  do  not  think  tliat  that  removes  your 
authority.  If  you  beheve  it  is  against 
tlie  interesU  of  this  country  to  partici- 
pate in  this  project,  you  can  refuse  to 
appropriate  the  money,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  And  we  are  not  bound 
to  appropriate  the  full  amount,  either. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Tliey  say  you  are 
boimd.  Certainli'  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
claimed  moral  obhgations  when  a  Presi- 
dent goes  off  and  makes  a  speech  and 
says  he  has  committed  the  country.  I 
tliink  the  Senate  national  commitmeats 
resolution  is  the  controlling  policy,  and 
this  Government  is  not  committed  until 
the  proper  action  has  been  taken  under 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Whoever  sajs  that 
we  are  morally  bound  is  wrong  Tliere  is 
no  moral  conunitment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  they  are 
wronc.  I  sa,y  that  people  say  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  are  misUken, 
because  we  are  not  morally  bound  until 
tlie  appjx>prlation  is  made. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  You  are  not  bound. 
In  my  opinion.  There  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
cedure. We  tell  Uiese  people  tliat  we 
think  we  can  get  this  much  money.  Our 
Constitution  clearly  says  that  no  money 
■shall  be  spent  unless  appropriated  by 
Congrebs.  It  puis  the  responsibility  in 
Congress,  The  President  does  not  have 
any  authority — whether  he  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Cluef  or  whatever  he  is — to 
appropriate.  Even  the  most  extreme  pre.s- 
idential- power  advocates  liave  not  yet 
asserted  thai. 

I  tliink  the  Senator  Ls  quite  right,  and 
It  ought  to  be  made  clear  that  you  are 
not  morally  bound  You  liave  to  use  your 
good  Judgment  as  to  whether  this  coun- 
try lias  gone  so  far  down  the  road  to 
bankruptcy  Uiat  it  can  afford  to  give 
this  mone>'.  Then  you  still  have  the  ques- 
tion of  priority — sJiould  you  give  it  here 
or  somewhere  else  Tliat  is  anotiier  ques- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  you  are  morally  bound 
to  do  it  It  is  appropriate  for  the  admin- 
istration to  be  able  to  say.  "We  tliink 
they  will  abide  by  tliis  agreement  "  But 
it  is  quite  clear  ttiat  the  money  btUl  has 
to  be  apprtipriated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, does  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  wi^  to  ask  for  the  jreas 
and  nays  on  this  bill? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virglma.  Mr.  Pre-sident. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nayB  were  ordered. 

INTERNATtONM.        rn»S!»r»AL         rNSTlTt'TIOWS 

nosn  onrrs  thah  ix>ait8 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Senate  considered  an  omnibus 


bill  which  authorized  increases  in  the 
U.S.  contributions  to  various  interna- 
tional financial  institutions. 

The  total  of  tiie  contingent  liabilities 
and  appropriations  involved  in  that  bill 
was  $3.9  biUion 

Today  the  Senate  is  considering  a 
group  of  three  bills  which  also  autliorize 
additional  U£.  contributions  to  some  of 
the  same  institutions.  Tlie  total  amount 
of  additional  money  we  are  now  being 
a.sked  to  authorize  over  a  period  of  3 
\  ears  is  neai'ly  $2  biUion. 

We  ieam  further  from  reading  tlie 
committee  report  on  tliese  three  bills 
that  wiUiin  2  or  3  years  we  may  expect 
to  receive  fiu'tlier  requests  for  an  addi- 
tional $2.1  bilhon  in  order  to  finance 
these  institutions  over  the  following  2-  or 
3 -year  period. 

In  other  words,  in  considering  the  bills 
before  us  today,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
we  will  be  dealing  with  a  commitment 
which  will  almost  certainly  cost  us  more 
tlian  $4  billioQ  over  the  next  6  years,  lliis 
is  a  reahty  which  does  not  emerge  upon 
a  first  reading  of  the  committee  report 
but  It  is  all  there,  in  the  fine  print. 

Given  the  difficult  economic  problems 
which  are  besetting  this  country  today,  it 
is  not  time  we  began  reading  this  fine 
print? 

Is  it  not  also  time  for  us  to  stop  spend- 
ing money  we  do  not  have — no  matter 
how  commendable  the  purposes  might 
appear  at  first  glance? 

Tlie  programs  which  would  be  financed 
by  the  authorizations  before  us  today  are 
described  as  lending  programs;  but  a 
careful  reading  of  tlie  fine  print  reveals 
ttiat,  although  they  are  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "soft  loans'  actually  they  are 
not  loans  at  all :  at  least  not  In  the  sense 
in  which  bankers  or  businessmen  think 
of  a  loan. 

In  the  case  of  the  International  E>e- 
velopment  Association — ^IDA — for  exam- 
ple, the  eiTect  of  S.  2010  will  be  to  take 
tlie  taxpayers'  money  and  give  It  to  for- 
eign governments  to  use,  interest  free, 
for  50  years,  witli  no  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal for  10  years.  Surely,  any  Member 
of  this  body  can  think  of  any  number 
of  badly  needed  projects  in  his  own  State 
which  he  cannot  get  today  but  which 
could  be  financed  on  such  terms. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  am  opposed  to 
the  U^.  participation  in  aJl  interna- 
tional lending  Institutions:  but  I  would 
stress  the  magnitude  of  the  ongoing  com- 
mitment which  we  are  being  asked  to  un- 
dertake, and  also  the  true  nature  of  the 
transactions  involved. 

In  this  case,  Mr,  President,  we  have 
put  ourselves  in  a  nice  little  pocket,  we 
might  say,  from  the  taxpayers'  stand- 
point. Years  ago,  when  this  matter  was 
first  raised  on  the  Senate  floor,  it  was 
said  that  the  United  States  puts  in  only 
55  percent.  Now  tlie  story  is,  "But  the 
United  States  puts  in  only  40  percent." 
What  they  forget  to  say,  however,  is  that 
the  40  percent  is  by  one  country,  and  all 
the  other  countries  in  the  -world  put  in  60 
percent.  In  addition,  because  we  put  In 
only  40  percent,  we  gi%-e  up  the  control  of 
the  bank  in  question. 

It  is  well  that  this  year,  unlike  last 
year,  the  Senate  lias  had  an  opporunity 
to  give  separate  consideration  to  the 
various  International  institutions  In- 
volved. There  are  important  differences 


between  the  programs  of  these  institu- 
tions, differences  which  1  believe  coJld 
justify  refusal  to  authorize  contribu- 
tions to  the  Asian  Bank  and  the  IDA .  yet 
approval  of  funds  for  the  Inter -American 
Development  Bank,  and  I  even  say  that 
with  some  reluctance. 

The  so-called  lending  terms  which 
would  be  apphed  to  the  use  of  XJJS.  con- 
tribution? to  the  Asian  Devdopment 
Bank  would  be  2-  or  3-percent  interest 
for  about  25  years,  coupled  with  an  initial 
Krace  period  averaging  6^2  years.  Par- 
liapation  under  these  conditions  uould 
mean  tliai  money  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  barrow  at  a  mici- 
mum  of  6  peroent  would  be  givec  to  the 
Asian  Bank  with  liie  knowledge  thai 
none  of  the  prmcipal.  or  even  such  in- 
terest as  may  be  charged,  will  ever  be 
returned  to  the  UB.  Government.  Any- 
thing that  is  paid  does  not  go  back  to 
the  Treasury.  It  goes  back  to  tlie  World 
Bank. 

Tlie  original  puipose  behind  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  which,  inci- 
dentally, was  never  supposed  to  liave 
had  a  sizable  soft  loan  window — and  I 
know  that,  because  I  went  out  wiUi  the 
distinguished  gentleman  who  estab- 
lished that  Bank  and  represented  this 
coimtry  when  the  Ttank  was  eslablishLd 
in  Manila,  in  1A65 — was,  as  the  name  In- 
dicates, to  promote  the  development  of 
Asian  economies.  More  recently,  some 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  Rank's 
potential  role  in  Southeast  Asia's  recon- 
struction following  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  need  not  observe  how  absurd  it 
would  seem  for  Congress,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  be  authoriziog  $100  million  lor 
the  reconstruction  of  Asia,  while  in  the 
same  general  timetable  to  be  authori2- 
ing  and  appropriating  tallions  of  dollars 
to  continue  its  destruction. 

In  this  connection,  let  us  note  that 
during  the  reporting  year  of  1970-Tl 
the  Asian  Bank  made  Its  first  loans  to 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

The  loan  to  Cambodia  is  illustrative 
of  tlie  problems  which  arise  as  a  result 
of  undertaking  development  projects 
while  at  the  same  time  we  continue  to 
expand  parts  of  tlie  war  in  Southea:;t 
Asia. 

In  March  1970,  Prince  Sihanouk  was 
deposed  as  the  ruler  of  Cambodia; 
tlicreupon  in  April  1970  the  Asian  Bank 
approved  a  loan  to  Cambodia  lor  the 
building  of  an  electrical  power  trans - 
mis.sion  line  between  the  Kirirom  hydro- 
electric dam  and  Phnom  Penh. 

By  early  1971,  however,  the  area  near 
the  dam  was  being  contested  by  North 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  farces,  and 
at  least  some  of  the  transmission  faclh- 
ties   have   now   been    destroyed. 

I  noted  earlier  the  terms  imder  which 
IDA  proposes  to  "loan"  the  money  which 
we  are  being  asked  to  authorize  The 
administration  tells  us  that  the  money  is 
to  be  available  to  all  of  the  97  tmder- 
developed  members  of  IDA. 

The  IDA  report  states  that  during  the 
past  year  its  loans  have  gone  to  34 
underdeveloiied  member  countries  -What 
does  not  readilj-  emerge  from  these  fig- 
ures, however,  is  that  fact  that,  fiurixu 
the  fl.scal  year  just  concluded,  exactly 
50  percent  of  the  total  new  credits  ex- 
tended went  to  only  two  coimtries,  India 
and  Pakistan. 
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We  talk  so  much  about  our  desire  to 
prevent  wars,  Mr  President,  based  on  the 
fact  that  this  Ls  relief  rather  than  for 
arms,  but  we  now  know  these  two  coun- 
tries face  each  other  on  their  borders; 
and  I  claim  that  this  bank,  in  this  con- 
nection. IS  actually  promoting  war. 
Actually,  over  the  hfe  of  IDA  the  soft 
loan  window  of  the  World  Bank,  60  per- 
cent of  our  IDA  loans  have  gone  to  India 
and  Pakistan. 

The  case  for  supporting  a  contribution 
to  the  Inter- American  Bank  is  somewhat 
stronger  than  that  for  supporting  the 
other  two  in.stitutions.  It  is  increasingly 
apparent  ttiat  the  economic  development 
of  Central  and  South  America  is  a  prob- 
lem which  should  merit  a  priority  claim 
upon  the  increasingly  limited  resources 
this  Nation  ha.s  available  for  other 
nations. 

Since  it  is  now  obviously  beyond  our 
means — given  the  present  state  of  our 
own  economy — to  continue  to  spread  un- 
limited amounts  of  money  around  the 
world,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  concentrate 
first  upon  the  needs  of  our  own  hemi- 
sphere? 

Mr.  President,  in  paasing,  I  hope  Uiat 
the  Senate  will  decide  not  to  give  these 
bilUorw  of  dollars — ostensibly  loans,  but 
actually  gifts — txi  otht-r  coimtries,  be- 
cause, let  us  remember,  today  in  this 
country  there  are  some  25  million  Ameri- 
can citizens  cui-rently  living  below  the 
poverty  line. 

In  any  case,  Mr  President,  we  should 
not  be  under  any  illasion  that  a  contri- 
bution to  the  Inter-American  Bank's 
fund  for  special  operations  Ls  anything 
other  tiian  a  grant:  so  let  us  t)e  frank 
enough  to  call  it  just  that. 

Wheiea.s  tlie  terms  under  which  the 
fund  operates— 3  or  4  percent,  usually 
for  from  15  to  25  years— are  more  likely 
to  encouraije  ti.scal  responsibility  than 
are  the  tenns  of  the  other  two  banks, 
they  arc  still  concessional  in  nature. 

Again.  I  would  a-sk.  Mr  President,  how 
many  urgently  needed  projects  in  your 
State,  or  in  my  State,  could  be  financed 
easily  under  those  terms  which  today 
cannot  be  financed  at  all,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  know  there  are  serious  de- 
mands from  the  standpoint  of  the  good 
of  our  people 

It  .should  al.so  be  emphasized  that  none 
of  the  money  which  we  authorize  and 
appropriate  would  ever  be  returned  to 
the  U.S  Treasury,  because  aU  repay- 
ments and  interest  is  scheduled  to  go  to 
the  Inter-American  Bank. 

Surely  Uie  time  has  come  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  implications  of  this 
continuing  operation  of  the  various  soft- 
loan  windows  of  all  hiternational  finan- 
cial ulstitutions;  also  at  the  implications 
of  the  role  which  our  Government  con- 
tinues to  play  in  their  operations. 

A.s  the  most  recent  report  of  the  World 
Bank  on  the  IDA  makes  clear,  the  debt 
servicing  problem  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations  is  bet'omiing  critical.  No  less  an 
advocate  of  international  economic  as- 
sistance than  Lester  B  Pearson,  former 
head  of  Uie  Commi.s-sion  on  Litema- 
tional  Development,  iias  described  the 
Increase  in  debt  and  debt  service  pay- 
ments of  these  nations  over  the  last  15 
years  as  "explosive. " 


The  magnitude  of  this  problem  is  well 
illu.strated  by  the  fact  that  the  service 
on  the  external  debt  of  India  and  Paki- 
stan—a.s  already  noted  these  two  coun- 
tries hold  60  percent  of  the  outstanding 
credits  of  IDA — repre.sents  22  ijercent  of 
the  aniual  value  of  tlio.se  countries'  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services.  It  Ls  only  by 
means  of  increasingly  frequent  resort  to 
"roll  over  '  arrangements  that  various 
countries  to  whom  we  have  both  loaned 
and  given  funds  are  now  avoiding  default 
on  their  debt  payments 

As  long  as  the.'^e  countries  continue 
to  pile  up  these  obligations  which  they 
cannot  repay,  we  can  expect  that  more 
and  more  countries  will  turn  away  from 
conventional  financing  in  favor  of  such 
■  soft  loans'  which,  in  effect,  need  not  be 
repaid. 

When  the  Asian  Bank  was  first  begun 
the  United  States  put  in  $200  million. 
Japan  put  in  $200  million.  Other  Asian 
coimtries  put  in  $300  million.  Europe  put 
in  $300  million.  The  total  was  $1  billion 
which  was  ready  to  be  borrowed  by  the 
people  we  were  told  needed  it.  Two  years 
later,  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  asked  how  much  of  that 
money  had  been  lent. 

How  much.  Mr  President,  do  you  think 
was  lent  of  that  $1  billion? 
Not  1  cent. 

They  were  simply  holding  it  waiting 
for  what  they  now  have — the  soft  loan 
window. 

To  me,  this  illustrates  only  too  well 
what  this  problem  is  all  about. 

As  this  development  continues.  Con- 
gress can  expect  to  be  confronted  with 
continuing  requests  for  authorizations 
such  as  those  which  are  before  us  today. 
As  example,  we  are  already  faced  with 
the  likelihood  that  In  1974  and  1975  there 
will  be  requests  for  $100  million  more  for 
the  Asian  Bank,  another  $900  million  for 
the  Inter- American  Bank:  al.so,  in  1975 
and  1978.  $640  million  for  the  IDA. 

Someone  said  to  me.  as  we  were  dis- 
cussing this.  "What  is  the  record  of  re- 
payment on  IDA?" 

How  can  anyone  tell  what  the  record 
is  on  repayment  for  IDA  when  it  it  lent 
at  no  interest  rate  and  no  repayment  on 
principal  for  10  years  and  it  is  a  loan  for 
50  years? 

Whoever  was  in  the  Senate  when  he 
was  50  years  old  will  have  to  be  100  years 
old  to  find  out  what  the  repayment  rec- 
ord is. 

The  role  played  by  officials  of  our  own 
Government  in  promoting  the  operation 
of  soft  loan  windows  is  another  aspect  of 
this  problem  wliich  should  merit  serious 
attention.  These  officials  have  been  active 
m  promoting  contributions  of  soft  loan 
funds  by  other  governments:  then,  after 
success  in  such  efforts,  the  same  officials 
come  before  Congress  and  point  out  that 
the  United  States  will  be  in  an  embar- 
rassing position  if  It  too  does  not  "ante 
up." 

A  recent  variation  of  this  tactic  Is 
found  in  tiie  case  of  the  proposal  to  con- 
tribute $100  million  to  the  Asian  Bank's 
special  fund.  The  Japanese  Govenunent. 
undoubtedly  with  our  unjing.  has  re- 
cently committed  an  additional  $30  mil- 
lion. As  a  result,  we  are  told  not  only 
that  the  Japanese  expect  us  to  match 


this  money,  but  that  we  should  do  so  in 
order  to  balance  Japanese  influence  in 
the  Bank. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  such  questions  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  present  request  for  IDA, 
a.s  no  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill 

It  may  be  argued  that  by  now  the 
Senate  shouid  be  familiar  with  the  IDA. 
As  we  are  all  too  well  aware,  however, 
the  State  of  our  own  Nation  s  economy 
and  its  relationship  in  the  international 
financial  situation  has  deteriorated 
markedly  in  recent  months;  therefore,  I 
believe  the  IDA  authorization  should 
liave  been  considered  m  the  light  of  these 
changed  circumstances.  The  time  has 
come  to  realize  that  this  economy  cannot 
continue  indefinitely  to  finance  as  well  as 
defend  the  rest  of  the  world  If  we  do  so 
continue,  we  will  be  guaranteeing  ulti- 
mate catastrophe  at  home. 

There  is  no  .secret  about  the  figures. 
Twenty  years  ago.  or  therealx)uts.  we  had 
$24  billion  In  gold  and  we  owed  $7  bil- 
lion in  current  liabilities  redeemable  in 
gold.  Today  our  gold  reserve  has  dropped 
to  between  $10  billion  and  $11  billion 
and  we  owe  abroad  in  current  liabilities 
redeemable  in  gold  $35  billion.  So.  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  corporation,  this  Na- 
tion is  bankrupt 

My  own  State  of  Missouri  cannot 
spend  more  than  it  takes  in  However, 
the  Federal  Government  can  run  these 
printing  presses  day  in  and  day  out  I 
would  only  hope  that  as  we  continue  to 
run  them  and  as  we  continue  to  build  up 
our  Insolvency,  we  realize  that  some  of 
that  money  could  be  iLsed  at  home  And 
if  it  is  used  at  home,  it  promotes  jobs 
and  trade,  whereas  most  of  the  money 
that  goes  out  of  this  country — despite 
all  the  figures  here  to  the  contrary- 
after  thorough  investigation  on  my  part, 
I  am  convinced  that  a  very  large  part  of 
it  never  comes  home. 

In  closing,  therefore,  let  me  reiterate 
my  opposition  to  the  .A.sian  Bank  and  the 
IDA  authorizations  and  to  urge  that  they 
be  rejected  by  the  Senate  In  the  face 
of  an  estimated  Federal  deficit  of  at 
least  $28  billion — and  I  have  had  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee,  a  Senator 
whom  I  respect  as  much  as  I  do  any  other 
Senator,  tell  me  that  next  year  the  def- 
icit will  be  over  $50  billion— and  also  in 
view  of  our  unwillingne.ss  to  appropriate 
as  much  to  meet  our  pressing  domestic 
needs  as  we  do  to  fight  wars  and  procure 
weapons  systems,  clearly  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  the  Congre.ss  at  this  time 
to  saddle  further  taxes  on  the  American 
people  by  voting  to  finance  with  soft 
loans,  which  are  actuallv  gift'^,  these  var- 
ious adventures  abroad. 

Mr  FTJLBRIGHT  Mr  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration  I  am 
proposing  an  additional  provision  to  be 
added  at  the  end  of  S  748.  the  bill  re- 
lating to  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank  If  adopted,  this  provision 
would  become  a  new  section  20  incor- 
porated into  Uic  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  Act  of  1959.  as  amended. 

The  amendment  would  have  two  pur- 
poses and  Uike  the  form  of  authorizing 
the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Inter-Amen- 
can  Bank  to  agree  to  amendments  in  the 
Banks  articles  of  agreement  relating  to 
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the  question  of  membership  in  the  Bank 
and  the  issue  of  the  election  of  the  Bank's 
executive  directors.  On  the  first  count, 
the  amendment  would  permit  the  ad- 
mission of  Canada  as  a  member  of  the 
Bank  and  would  make  provision  for  the 
admission  of  other  developed  countries 
under  specltil  conditions  which  are  to  be 
worked  out  among  the  pre.sent  members 
T^e  second  part  of  the  amendment  has 
to  do  with  a  technical  matter  relating 
to  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  execu- 
tive directors  because  of  an  expansion  of 
the  Bank's  memt)ership. 

In  the  first  case,  I  believe  that  the 
great  majority  of  my  colleagues  wiU 
agree  that  we  should  welcome  greater 
participation  and  greater  burden  shar- 
ing in  the  multilateral  organizations  by 
the  other  developed  countries  of  the 
world — especially  those  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. Moreover,  I  am  sure  many  of  us 
have  long  wished  to  see  Canada  formally 
join  the  United  States  in  assisting  the 
less  developed  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Insofar  as  the  question  of  the  num- 
ber and  election  of  executive  directors  is 
concerned,  this  pending  proposal  would 
have  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  position 
of  the  U.S.  executive  director  or  on  the 
voting  strength  of  this  country  in  tlie 
Bank.  The  latter  factor  would  only  be  af- 
fected when  po.ssible  new  members  ac- 
cepted shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank ;  in  other  words,  when  the  relative 
burden  borne  by  the  United  States  is  di- 
minished— an  event  we  should  anticipate 
with  great  pleasure 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  m.serted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  me 
by  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Charts  E.  Walker  along  with  the  two 
proposed  resolutions  recommended  for 
adoption  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Bank. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Under  Secretary 

OF  THE  Treasury, 
Washington,  DC,  October  18, 1971. 

Hon.    J.    W.    FUUJIUGHT, 

Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  October  7.  1971, 
a  propoeed  amendment  to  the  Inter-Amerl- 
cau  Development  Banlt's  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment waa  irHnsmllted  to  the  Banlc's  Board 
of  Governors.  This  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  admission  of  Canadn  a.s  a  member  of 
the  Bank  It  would  also  permit  the  admission 
of  other  developed  count  rle.s  under  terms  and 
conditions  to  be  esuibh.shed.  .Since  May  1971, 
a  related  amendment  to  the  Bank's  ArUcles 
has  been  pending  before  the  Governors  which 
would  permit  the  same  degree  of  flexibility 
In  deternUnlng  the  size  of  the  Banks  Board 
Of  Executive  Directors  as  exLsts  In  the  other 
lnt*rnaUonal  financial  Institutions  This  lat- 
ter propoeed  amendment  was  discussed  dur- 
ing the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ing on  S.  748  and  an  explanatory  memoran- 
dum provided  for  the  record  (Hearings  Be- 
fore the  Senate  ComjiiUtee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  S    74S  on  June  4.   1871.  p    12). 

Broadening  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  thereby  im- 
prortng  the  burden-sharing  aspects  of  Its 
capital  structure  has  long  t>een  a  U.S  goal 
and  has  frequently  received  encouragement 
from  tlie  CoogreBS  The  Administration  Lb 
•trongly  in  favor  of  the  changes  embodied  In 


the  resolutions,  which  have  l>een  endorsed  by 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Policies.  By 
law.  the  U.S.  Governor  must  obtain  legisla- 
tive authority  In  order  to  accept  any  amend- 
niente  to  the  Bank's  Charter. 

Accordingly.  I  request  that,  during  forth- 
coming floor  consideration  of  S  748,  you  in- 
troduce an  amendment  to  this  Bill  contain- 
ing appropriate  language  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  to  accept  the  propoeed 
amendments  relating  to  expansion  of  the 
Bank's  membersWp  and  to  Increasing  tlie 
number  of  Executive  Dlrecuirs  by  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  A  draft  of  such  language 
Is  attached. 

1  am  also  attaching  copies  of  the  proposed 
resolutions  embodying  the  texts  of  the  two 
amendments,  and  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Governors  of  the  Bank  explaining  the 
amendment  relating  to  the  Banks  memtjer- 
shlp. 

Sincerely. 

Chakls  E.  Walker. 

Attachments. 

Proposed  Resoli'tion  Recommentation  for 
Amendment  or  Certain  Provisions  or  the 
Agreement  Establishing  the  Bank  With 
Respec-t  to  Membership  and  to  Related 
Matters 

The  Board  of  Governors. 
Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  designated  by  Resolution 
AG  5  70  has  recommended  consideration  of 
amendments  of  certain  proi-lslons  of  the 
Agreement  Establishing  the  Bank  with  re- 
spect to  membership  of  Canada  and  to  tlie 
possible  admission  of  other  developed  coun- 
tries to  the  Bank. 

Recommends:  That  the  member  countrlea 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  following  proposed  resolution: 

Amendment  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment Establishing  the  Bank  With  Re- 
spect TO  Membership  and  to  Related 
Matters 

TTie  Board  of  Governors 
Resolves:  1   To  make  the  following  amend- 

menw    to   the    Agreement   Establishing    the 

Bank : 

(a)  To  amend  subsection  (b)  of  Article  II, 
Section   1.  as  follows: 

"(bi  Membership  shall  be  open  to  other 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  to  Canada,  at  such  times  and  in 
accordance  with  such  terms  as  the  Bank  may 
determine.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
resources  of  the  Bank,  nonreglonal  countries 
which  are  members  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  Switzerland,  may  also 
be  admitted  to  the  Bank,  at  such  times,  in 
accordance  with  such  terms  and,  under  such 
general  rules  as  the  Board  of  Governors  shall 
have  established,  subject  to  such  limitations 
on  their  rights  and  obligations,  relative  to 
those  applicable  to  regional  members,  as  the 
Bank  may  determine   " 

(b)  To  amend  subsection  (b)  of  Article  IV, 
Section  3.  as  follows: 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  that  Join  the  Bank  after  the 
date  sf>ecifled  In  Article  XV.  Section  1(a). 
Canada  and  countries  that  are  admitted  In 
accordance  with  Article  II.  Section  Kb)  shall 
contribute  to  the  Fund  with  such  quotas, 
and  under  such  terms,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Bank   " 

(C)  ro  amend  subsection  (c)  of  Article 
'V'lII.  Section  3.  as  follows: 

•'(C)  Each  Executive  Director  shall  appoint 
an  Alternate  who  shall  have  full  power  to  act 
for  him  when  he  is  not  present  Directors  and 
alternates  shall  l>e  citizens  of  the  member 
countries.  None  of  the  elected  directors  and 
their  alternates  may  be  of  the  same  citizen- 
ship, except  in  the  case  of  countries  that  are 
not  borrowers.  Alternates  may  participate  in 


meetings  but  may  vote  only  when  they  are 
acting  in  place  of  their  prlnclpyals  " 

2  To  determine  that  the  foregoing  amend- 
ments shall  enter  into  force  3  days  after  the 
date  on  whicb  the  official  communication 
certifying  their  adoption  has  been  addressed 
to  the  memberB  in  accordance  with  Article 
XII  (c)  of  the  Agreement  Betablishlng  the 
Bank. 

RtrOMMENDATTON     FOB     AMFNPMFNT     OF     TUB 

Provisic^ns  of  the  Agreement   Establish- 
ing THE  Bank  With  Respect  to  the  Ei^£C- 

noN  or  ExEcuTrvE  Directors 

The  Board  of  Governors, 

Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
Board  of  Executive  Directors  has  recom- 
mended consideration  of  amendments  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Agreement  Establishing  the 
Bank  »;th  respect  to  the  election  of  Execu- 
tive Directors, 

Recommends  TTiat  the  member  countries 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  following  resolution: 

Amendment     of     the     Provisions     of     the 

Agreement  Establishing  tkx  Bank  With 

RESPI.CT    TO    TH«    Election    or    Exectttive 

Directors 

The  Board  of  Governors 

Resolves  To  make  the  following  amend- 
ments to  the  Agreement  Establishing  the 
Bank: 

1.  To  amend  subsection  (b)  of  Article  VIII, 
Section  3.  as  follows: 

■'(b)(1)  Executive  directors  shall  be  per- 
sons of  recognized  competence  and  wide  ex- 
perience in  economic  and  financial  matters 
but  who  shall  not  be  governors 

(11)  One  executive  director  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  member  country  having  the 
largest  number  of  shares  in  the  Bank  and 
the  others  shall  be  elected  by  the  governors 
of  the  remaining  member  countries  The 
number  of  executive  directors  to  t>e  elected, 
which  shall  not  be  leas  than  six,  and  the 
procedure  for  their  election  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
total  number  of  governors  representing  not 
less  than  three  fourths  of  the  total  voting 
power  of  the  member  countries  Any  change 
in  the  aforementioned  regulations  shall  re- 
quire the  same  majority  of  votes  for  its  ap- 
proval. 

(Hi)  Executive  directors  shall  be  appointed 
or  elected  for  terms  of  three  years  and  may 
be  reappointed  or  re-elected  for  successive 
term-K" 

a  To  eliminate  subsection  (J)  of  Article 
VIII.  Section  3 

3,  To  eliminate  Annex  C.  concerning  the 
election  of  Executive  Directors. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  copy  of  the  proposed  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

Tlie  PRESmiNG  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Sec  20.  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Bank  is  authorized  to  agree  to  amend- 
ments to  the  provisions  of  the  artlcief  of 
agreement  as  provided  in  propoeed  Board 
of  Governors  resolutions  entitled  la) 
■Amendment  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment Establishing  the  Bank  with  Rest>ect 
to  Membership  and  to  Related  Matters  "  and 
(b»  Amendment  of  the  Provlsloris  of  the 
Agreement  Establishing  the  Bank  with  Re- 
spect to  the  Kection  of  Executive  Directors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call   the   roll. 

Mr.  JAVIT3  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reeclnded 

The  PRESnDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,    it   is  so   ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rer>re- 
sentatives.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerk.s,  announced  that  the  Hou.se 
had  pas.sed,  witiiout  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 

8.  74.  An  act  to  provide  for  Uie  ctmveyaiice 
of  certain  real  properly  of  Uie  United  States 
to  the  Univer.sily  of  Ni>n,h  I>aJtot&,  au»le  of 
North  Dakota. 

8.  414.  An  act  to  ttiiuiiorlze  and  direct  tiie 
Secretary  ol  the  Interior  to  couvey  certain 
property  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  the 
Central  Dakota  Nanslng  Home;  and 

S  (5S4  An  act  for  the  relief  of  PrederlcJi  E. 
Kechu. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  tiie  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H  R  8687*  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
velucles.  torpedoes.  Aiid  otlier  weapons, 
aod  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  t!ie  authonzed  ijersonnel 
strengtli  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  .^rmed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes:  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  tlial  Mr.  Hebmt.  Mr.  Price 
of  UlinoLs.  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Bbnmktt,  Mr 
By«nk  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Strattok, 
Mr  AHKN0S.  Mr  OKonski,  Mr  Bray,  Mr. 
Bob  WrLsoif.  and  Mr.  Gcbsk«  were  ap- 
pc.inted  manafe-cr.s  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


Resolved,  That  the  Ho^lse  agree  to  the 
ainendmenlfi  of  the  Senate  numbered  I  and 
3  to  the  biii  (H.R.  46»0)  An  Act  relating  to 
the  datlable  atatus  of  aluminum  hydroxide 
and  oxide,  calcined  bauxite,  aiid  bauxite  ore; 
and 

Resolved,  That  the  House  affree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  5?enate  numljered  2  'o  the 
afc»resaid  bill  with  the  following  amend- 
ments 

On  page  1.  line  7.  of  the  Senate  engroaeed 
amendments,  strike  out  Uie  dash  and  all  that 
follow-t  '.hereafter  down  through  Wnc  II  on 
page  1,  and  tnaert  "by  .striking  otit  '3  5^  per 
lb  +  22.'5'T  ad  val  •  and  Inserting  !n  lieu 
thereiif  !  T*- per  lb     '     II"!    ad  val  '  " 

On  page  3,  line  6  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
aiuenda.ents,  strike  out  amendments"  and 
Inser*.  "amendinent" 

On  page  2,  lines  8  and  9.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments  strike  out  "the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  insert  "Janu- 
ary 1,  1972". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  title  of  the  aforesaid 
bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  F^esldcnt,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  second  and  third 
amendments  of  the  House  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  2  t-o  the  bill  'H.R  4590  > 
entitled,  "An  Act  relating  to  the  dutiable 
.status  of  aluminum  hydroxide  and  ox- 
ide, calcined  bauxite  and  bauxite  ore," 
and  that  tlie  Senate  agree  to  the  first 
amendment  of  Uie  Hou&e  to  such  Senate 
amendment  No.  2  with  the  following 
amendment. 

In  lieu  of  strtkmg  out  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  stricken  and  inserting  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  such 
amendment,  on  page  1  of  tlie  Senate 
engrussed  amendments,  I  niove  to  strike 
out  Unts  6  Uirough  13  and  insert 

Sec  2.  (at  Schedule  4,  part  1,  8ubp»rl  C 
of  the  TarlH  Schedulea  of  the  United  State-s 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  Item  406  04  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afflxed  his  .signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bilLs 

8.  24.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
certain  Investigatloiui  by  rhe  Bureau  of  Bec- 
Uunatlon  shall   be   nonrelmbuTBahle: 

S  12.3.  An  act  to  authorize  the  becrelaxy 
of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  operation  of 
the  Kortea  unit,  MUwourl  River  Basin  proj- 
ect. Wyoming,  for  fishery  conservation; 

S.  1161  An  Act  to  authorize  the  8ecret*rv 
of  the  Interior  to  revise  a  repayment  contract 
with  the  San  Angelo  Water  Supply  Corp.. 
San  Angelo  project.  Texaa.  and  fjr  other 
purposes;  and 

S  1939  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  South- 
west Metropi>lit*n  Water  and  Sanitation  Dis- 
trict, Colorado. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 


DLTTABLE  STATUS  OP  CERTAIN  ORE 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tne 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Represenuuves 
on  H.R.  4590 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  iMr 
Bkalli  laid  l)efore  the  Senate  the 
message  of  the  House  ol  Representatives 
which  wtuj: 


Trinitrotoloefw 
'KHM...       Vjtued  not  ovp' IS 
csnti  pel  pouiKl. 

valued  over  15  centi 
per  poarxl. 


1.7<p*rlk.  7#Hf>l> 

-t-  U%  +  45% 

ad  val.  ad  vat. 

free 7*  per  tb. 


+  «5' 


Id  vat.' 


% 


(b)  Tlie  rates  of  duty  in  rate  column 
numbered  1  of  the  Taritl  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  for  items  405.04  and  406.05. 

Mr.  I^esidcnt,  let  me  explain  the 
amendment  Th*>  original  House  bill  pro- 
vided lor  the  removal  of  import  dutie.s 
on  aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide,  cal- 
cined bauxite  and  bauxite  ore  under  tlic 
TarifT  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 

The  lanir  on  these  items  had  previous- 
ly been  suspended  on  a  temporary  basLs. 
going  bark  many  years.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  this  feature  of  the  House  bill 
witliout  change 

In  addlUon.  the  Senate  added  two 
amendments  to  the  bill  The  first  would 
have  made  TNT  and  Amatol,  a  TNT 
derivative,  duty  free.  The  second  was  to 
provide  duty-free  treatment  for  tin 
sheebi  used  in  the  manufacture  of  maple 
sap  evaiX)raU>rs  The  Hoasc  agreed  to 
the  Senate  amendment  relating  to  tin 
sheets,  but  it  amended  the  Senate  pro- 
vision  concerning  TNT   and   Amatol, 

Tlii!  effect  of  tills  Hoiwe  amendment 
would  be  to  leave  the  duty  on  Amatol  un- 
changed— preserve  it  Just  as  It  is  In  exist- 
ing law — and  to  cut  the  duty  on  TNT 
roughly  In  half  instead  of  terminating  it 


entirely,  as  the  Senate  amendment  would 
have  provided. 

We  understand  the  House  amendment 
was  motivated  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment in  response  to  criticisms  It  had  re- 
ceived apparently  from  the  Dow  Chemi- 
cal Co.  When  we  looked  into  their  situa- 
tion. It  bt^came  clear  that  they  were  con- 
cerned that  foreign  TNT  might  be  sold  in 
this  coimtry  at  "dumping"  prices — that 
Is,  prices  below  15  cents  a  pound.  At 
higher  prices,  foreign  TNT  would  not 
be  unfairly  competitive. 

Upon  reexamination  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, the  Commerce  Department  has  ad- 
vised the  Committee  on  Fiiiance  that 
it  favor.s  an  amendment  which  would  re- 
peal the  tarifl  on  TNT  valued  at  more 
than  15  cents  per  pound  and  cut  the  Lar- 
iCf  in  half  on  TNT  valued  at  15  cents  per 
pound  or  less. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  to  the 
House  modification  of  the  original  Sen- 
ate amendment  carries  out  this  objec- 
tive. I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  fully  agreeable  to  the  Hou.sp. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  REcoKn  at  this  point  the  report  di- 
rected to  the  Committee  on  Finance  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  support- 
ing this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

OkNESAI.    COUMSXL    OT    THX 

Depabtmcmt   or   CoMMcati. 

"Washington,   DC. 
Hon     RfssEi-L   B.   Long, 

ChairTTian.   Senate   Finanre   Committee,    VS 
Senate.  Washington,  DC 

OzAM  Mm.  CHAmiiAN:  This  Is  in  further 
response  to  your  request  for  the  views  of 
tills  Department  on  H  R  45&0,  an  Act  To 
ameud  the  Tariff  Scliedules  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  certain  articles.' 

Tlie  Act  as  pa.'^cd  by  the  House  would 
provide  for  the  permanent  suspension  of  the 
column  1  rates  r>f  duly  on  aluminum  hy- 
droxide and  oxide,  rali  ii.ed  bauxite  and 
bauxite  ore  under  the  Tartn  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (TSUSi  This  letter  U  con- 
cerned Willi  an  amendment  which  the  Ben- 
ate  Initially  made  to  the  House  bill  to  amend 
the  TSU8  by  providing  for  duty-free  entry  of 
trinitrotoluene  (TNT)  and  amatol  la  mix- 
ture of  TNT  and   ammonium  nitrate). 

In  this  initial  amendment.  TSUS  item 
406  04,  which  presently  provides  for  only 
TNT,  wruld  be  changed  to  Include  amatol 
and  to  eliminate  the  present  column  1  rate 
of  duty  of  3  6*  per  pound  plus  22  5  percent 
ad  valorem  The  column  2  rate,  7c  per  pound 
plTiB  4.5  percent  ad  TSlorem,  would  remain 
unihanged  Amatol  is  presently  provided  for 
m  I'em  405  06,  dtitlnble  at  2  If  per  pound 
plus  13  percent  ad  valorem 

The  Department  of  Commerce  In  a  letter 
dated  -July  28.  1971.  to  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
Mill.''  C'hBlrman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Wa\-s  and  Means,  stated  that  It  did  not  fa- 
vor enactment  of  the  Senate  amendment  but 
rather  recommended  that  the  duty  on  TT*T 
be  rt-flured  by  50  percent  (to  Iff  per  pound 
plus  II  percent  ad  valorem!  and  that  no 
reduction  be  made  on  the  duty  on  amatol. 

We  understand  that  K  is  now  proposed 
to  amend  H  R  4S90  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free entrv  of  TWT  imported  Into  the  T7  8 
at  a  value  In  excess  of  16c  per  pound  and 
t<5  provide  a  reduction  in  the  existing  duty 
by  60%  (to  17*  per  pound  plus  11  per- 
cent ad  valorem  1  on  TNT  impca^ed  Into  the 
V  9  at  a  value  less  than  15*  per  pound.  Un- 
der this  amendment  there  would  *>•  no 
change  in  the  existing  rat*  ot  duty  for 
atnatol. 
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The  Department  of  Commerce  favors  en- 
actment of  this  proposed  amendment.  The 
Department  knows  of  no  adverse  effect  the 
amendment  would  have  on  the  VS.  eipio- 
Blves  industry.  Enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment would  have  no  Impact  on  revenue  or 
admiulstratlve  costs  of   this  Department. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  submisblon  of  this 
report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program, 
eiacereiy, 

William  N.  Letson, 

General  Counsel. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  what 
does  this  do  with  regard  to  the  Uriff? 

Mr  LONG.  Mr,  President,  this  is  a  bill 
that  we  passed  in  the  Senate  providing 
for  a  duty  free  extension  on  bauxite  and 
aluminum.  To  that  was  added  an  amend- 
ment that  reduced  the  duty  on  TNT.  The 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment is  so  that  we  could  accept  part  of 
the  House  amendment,  and  we  proposed 
to  accord  the  House  amendment  which 
amended  the  Senate  amendment  with  re- 
gard to  the  Senate  amendment  on  TNT. 

Mr.  BE3VINETT  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  ex- 
plain the  matter  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr   LONG   I  yield 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
remaining  producer  of  TNT  in  the  United 
States  stopped  production  last  December. 
Since  then  the  users  of  TNT  have  had  to 
rely  on  imported  products.  TNT  is  used 
as  an  ingredient  in  making  certain  types 
of  commercial  explosives,  primarily  for 
use  in  mining.  The  most  important  one 
i.s  the  use  in  the  development  of  slurry, 
a  type  of  explosive  that  is  used  exten- 
sively in  mining. 

There  was  some  concern  about  the 
Senate  eliminating  the  duty  of  TNT.  The 
Hou.se  cut  it  In  half  Since  then,  to  be 
completely  sure  of  what  we  were  doing, 
my  staff  has  made  an  investigation  of 
those  companies  that  use  TNT  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  sophisticated  ex- 
plosives and  we  are  now  proposing  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  for  the 
.situation  if  TNT  is  entered  at  a  rate  of 
less  than  15  cents  a  pound  If  foreign 
producers  sent  it  here  for  less  tlian  15 
cents  a  pound  this  would  create  prob- 
lems So  the  amendment  proposes  there 
shall  be  duty-free  treatment  as  long  as 
the  price  of  TNT  is  above  15  cents.  If  it 
goes  below  15  cents  there  shall  be  a  duty. 

Mr  President,  it  was  on  my  motion 
that  the  Finance  Committee  added  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  4590  making  TNT 
and  "Amatol'  duty-free.  The  last  re- 
maining producer  of  TNT  stopped  pro- 
duction in  December  1970  Therefore,  the 
users  of  TNT  had  to  rely  on  imported 
products.  There  is  no  Jastiflcatlon  for 
impasing  a  high  duty  on  a  product  when 
there  is  no  domestic  production  or  com- 
petition. When  the  Senate  accepted  my 
amendment,  which  had  been  introduced 
as  a  bill  several  months  before,  we  had 
not  heard  from  any  domestic  party  con- 
cerning any  difficulties  which  could  re- 
sult from  this  amendment.  However, 
after  the  Senate  acted  on  the  bill,  the 
Commerce  Department,  acting  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  recom- 
mended a  change  in  the  TNT  and  Ama- 
tol provision  to  the  House.  I  might  say 


I  was  somewhat  surprised  since  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co  had  not  made  any  repre- 
sentaUons  whatsoever  to  the  Finance 
Committee  during  the  months  that  this 
legislation  was  pending  before  it.  The 
House  accepted  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's recommendation  cutting  the  TNT 
duty  in  half,  instead  of  eliminating  it. 
My  assistant.  Dr.  Walthuis  as  well  as 
tlie  Finance  Committee's  sUff  contacted 
all  parties — including  the  Dow  Chemical 
Co — concerning  this  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prmted  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Charles  H.  Grant,  manager  of  the  explo- 
sive division  in  the  Dow  Chemical  Co..  to 
Dr.  Walthuis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk   Dow    Chemical    Company, 
Midland.  M\ch.,  September  16.  1971. 
Re     Duty  on  TNT   and  Amatol 
Dr     ROBEKT    Walthvis. 

AdmtnistTative  Assistant  to  Senator  Bennett. 
1121  New  Senate  Office  Butldmg.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Deas  Da.  Walthths:   Slurry  explosive  is  a 
term    used    to    Identify    a   mUture   of   water, 
ammonium  nitrate,  a  thickener  and  alumi- 
num or  TNT   as  a  fuel  and  sensitizer.  The 
alurrles  are  used  when  water  is  present   in 
the  drilled  holes  as  it  Is  water  resistant    The 
1971    USA.   market   lor  slurries  Is  estimated 
at  300,000.000  pounds  and  has  been  growing 
at    the    rate   of    10-20   percent    each    year    I 
would  estimate  the  1976  market  to  be  about 
1.000.000,000  pounds 

Dow  and  Ireco  have  been  in  a  patent  rights 
litigation  for  four  years  and  Dow  expects  to 
own  the  patents  on  light  metals  (such  as 
aluminum)  as  fuels  in  slurries.  Ireco  on  the 
other  hand  does  own  the  patent  for  the  use 
of  TNT.  in  slurries.  DuPont  has  a  license 
under  the  Ireco  TNT  patent. 

The  use  of  T.N  T  In  slurries  is  of  com- 
petitive concern  only  if  It  enters  the  U.S  A 
on  a  dumping  basis  A  fair  market  price  duty 
free  Is  not  our  concern,  but  a  dumping  price 
duty  free  Is 

DuPont's  slurry  product  line  was  based  on 
TNT.  as  a  sensitizer,  they  changed  their 
slurry  products  and  excluded  T.N.T  as  a  raw 
mateViai  prior  to  closing  down  the  only  U.S 
Industrial  TNT.  producUon  wlilch  was  at 
Barksdale,  Wisconsin 

Their  new  slurry  and  products  have  not 
been  performing  as  well  as  the  TNT  con- 
taining slurries  and  therefore,  DuPont's  in- 
terest m  duty  free  TNT. 

The  relationships  between  Canadian  In- 
dustries Limited  of  Canada  and  DuPont  of 
Canada  are  excellent  and  a  very  good  chemi- 
cals trade  arrangement  to  furnish  DuPont 
Canadian  TNT.  at  cost  is  highly  possible 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries  of  Great 
Britain  owns  Canadian  Industries  Limited 
and  has  recently  purchased  Atlas  Chemical 
Industries  of  the  U.S  A  This  allows  Atlas 
Chemical  Industries  to  import  from  Canada 
TNT  at  incremental  cost  or  to  in  effect  dump 
TNT   into  the  USA. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  end  use  of 
T.N.T.  as  a  raw  material  for  high  pressure 
primers  is  of  value  to  enough  explosive  man- 
ufacturers that  duty  free  TNT  used  In  this 
kind  of  a  product  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest Although  Dow  does  not  manufacture 
the  primers.  DuPont.  Ireco.  Commercial  Sol- 
vents, Austin  and  others  do.  This  end  use 
would  therefore  not  be  directed  to  one  or 
two  companies  as  the  TNT.  In  slurries  U 
The  high  pressure  primers  represent  about 
60,000.000  pounds  of  eiploaive  per  year  or 
36,000,000  pounds  of  T.N.T. 

If  in  1971  the  300.000,000  pounds  of  the 
slurries  used  in  the  US  contained  S0% 
TNT  an  average  this  would  be  90  000,000 
pounds  of  T  N  T  at  a  dumping  price  of  W  12 


per  pound  or  •iO.800.000  more  contrlbutlcm 
to  our  balance  of  payments  deficit.  At  1  - 
000  000  000  pounds  of  explosive  or  300.000.000 
pounds  of  T.N.T  there  would  ije  »36,000.000 
more  contribution  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  0«ant. 
Manager,  Explosires 

Mr     BENNETT     In    his    letter.    Mr 
Grant  says; 

The  use  of  TT^T  In  slurries  Is  of  comp>et!- 
llve  concern  only  U  it  enters  the  USA  on  a 
dumping  basis.  A  fair  market  price  duty  free 
Is  not  our  concern,  but  a  dumping  price  duty 
free  Is. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

I  do  feci,  however,  that  the  end  use  of 
TNT  as  a  raw  material  for  high  pressure 
primers  is  of  value  to  enough  explosive  man- 
ufacturers that  duty-free  TNT  used  in  thU 
kind  of  a  product  would  be  in  the  pubUc 
Interest. 

Thus,  Dow  Chemical  Co..  now  appar- 
ently feels  it  would  oe  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  make  TNT  duty  free  They  are 
only  concerned  about  dumped  TNT 
which  has  nothmg  to  do  with  the  duty 
and  can  be  remedied  by  the  anUdump- 
ing  statute  However,  in  private  conver- 
sations, Dow  indicates  that  if  TNT  en- 
ter 3d  at  a  rate  of  less  than  15  cents  per 
pound,  it  would  create  competiUve  diffi- 
culty for  their  slurry  explosive  plants. 
Therefore,  the  recommendation  Is  to  pro- 
^-ide  duty-free  treatment  only  for  TNT 
when  the  price  is  15  cents  or  more. 

As  the  chairman  indicated,  the  Com- 
merce Department  fully  supports  this 
compromise. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  not  interested 
in  TNT  I  was  interested  in  the  alu- 
minum. My  State  is  interested  in  alu- 
minum  Does  this  bill  change  that? 

Mr  BENNETT.  This  is  just  an  imre- 
lated  amendment  that  was  fashioned  on- 
to the  bill  which  gives  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  aluminum. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  But  tduminum  has 
been  duty  free. 

Mr  BENNETT.  And  remains  duly 
free 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  do  not  know  what 
the  bill  is  for.  It  simply  preserves  the 
status  quo?  

Mr  BENNETT  It  simply  preserves  the 
status  quo  for  aluminum  and  bauxite, 
but  it  solves  the  problem  afTecting  TNT. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK  I  was  somewhat  con- 
fused by  the  Senators  statement.  Does 
the  Senator  mean  that  TNT  is  not  pro- 
duced by  commercial  producers? 

Mr  BENNETTT.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment produces  it.  I  am  not  aware  of 
it,  but  there  are  no  commercial  produc- 
ers of  TNT  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr  BROCK  We  produce  a  substantial 
quantity  in  Army  facilities  cH^erated  by  a 
private  company. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  it  is  not  sold  com- 
mercially. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr  BENNETT  There  is  no  source  of 
coaunerdal  TNT  in  the  United  States 
This  refers  only  to  the  private  sales  of 
TNT    The   Government   production    of 
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TNT  does  not  become  involved  In  the 
tariff  probieni. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  raise  a  matter  briefly 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  New   York   Ls   recognized. 


THE    SALE    OF    PHANTOM    JETS    TO 
ISRAFX 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  Presideal,  a  resolu- 
tion, Senate  Resolution  177,  pending.  I 
Intend,  and  I  serve  notice,  to  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  for  the  immediate  con.sld- 
eration  of  Senate  Resolution  177,  which 
calLs  for  the  siupment  of  Phantom  F-4 
aircraft  to  Israel.  The  resolution  Is  at  the 
desk. 

I  wiU  maJce  tiiat  request  in  order  t<5 
put  in  motion  the  necessary  machinery 
to  bring  It  ultimately  to  tiie  calendar 

So.  Mr  President,  I  now  Ask.  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Resolution  177  calJing 
for  the  shipment  of  Phantom  F-4  jet  air- 
craft to  Israel,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  lepislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


A  r«»olutlon  (S.  Re«.  177)  cmlUng  for  the 
Bhlpment  of  Phantom  P— 4  jet  alrrrafta  to 
Israel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution'' 

Mr  PULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
object,  I  wish  to  say  that  although  tlii.s 
resolution  h£is  over  70  sponsors,  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  bnng  up 
any  resolution  which  would  involve  any- 
thmg  of  substance  or  importance  now. 
There  are  a  few  ceremonial  resolutions 
which  do  not  fall  into  Uiat  category.  But 
I  shall  object  becau.se  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  practice.  I  have  had  the  unhappy 
responsibility  of  objecting  to  other  reso- 
lutions which  have  had  great  following 
in  the  Senate. 

In  this  situation.  In  addition  to  the 
procedure,  it  .strikes  me  that  the  reso- 
lution is  untimely  especially  when  the 
administration  has  been  engaged  in  nego- 
tiating witli  others  in  the  Middle  East 
for  a  number  of  month.s.  For  some  time 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  reported  on 
developments  which  we  will  in  time  be 
fruitful. 

For  Congress  to  Inject  itself  in  this 
manner  In  a  very  sensitive  matter  is  to 
take  on  a  responsibility  in  an  area  which 
is  the  most  inflammatory  area  of  any  in 
the  world.  I  think  tliis  is  not  a  case  of 
our  abdicating  our  responsibilities  in 
policymaking:  this  Ls  a  case  of  inter- 
fering In  negotiations  In  a  very  sensitive 
area  Involving  coim tries  which  have  been 
at  hot  war  and  In  wliicli  from  day  to  day 
there  axe  pliysical  engagements. 

Therefore,  I  have  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion iiaving  been  heard,  Uie  resolution 
goes  over  under  tiie  iiile. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  first 
place,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  nothing  would 
have  pleased  me  better  than  to  have  this 
resolution  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  It  was  precisely  be- 
cause there  seems  to  be  some  question 
about  the  reference  and  whether  it  needs 
to  go  to  this  committee  or  EUiother  com- 
mittee or  perhaps  two  committees,  that 
I  thought  and  my  colleagues  thought  to 
resolve  the  dilemma  the  best  thing  to  do 
would  oe  to  put  the  resolution  on  the 
calendar. 

Second.  I  assure  tlie  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  and  I  tlUnk  he  knows  this  al- 
ready, that  as  far  as  I  can  help  him  I 
will,  and  I  ttiink  I  can.  There  will  be 
more  than  adequate  opportunity  for  any 
Member,  including  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  refer  tliis  to  a  committee 
from  the  calendar  or  to  take  any  other 
step  that  might  give  the  matter  gn  at 
dehberations.  There  are  78  cospon.sors 
That  is  a  re8i>ectable  number  of  Sena- 
tors who  feel  efforts  to  bring  about  i>eace 
in  this  area  will  be  buttressed  by  tlii.s 
iwsition  we  seek  by  the  resolution  Other- 
wi.se,  wo  would  not  have  introduced  It 

As  cospon.sors  of  the  measure  we  are 
cognizant  of  the  state  of  negotiations 
and  the  matter  tlie  Senator  from 
Arkansas  referred  to.  I  do  not  regard 
this  as  an>'  intrusion  on  the  State  De- 
partment. On  the  contrar>-.  they  come 
looking  for  us  when  they  need  us,  as 
evidenced  by  ttie  measure  on  Vietnam, 
and  other  subjects.  I  have  no  feeling  of 
imposing  ourselves  when  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  Senate  feel  that  the  posi- 
tion of  our  country  will  be  buttressed  in 
tenn.s  of  seeking  peace  by  Uiis  resolution 
I  do  not  regard  Uiat  as  an  Intrusion.  I 
do  not  believe  the  President  or  ttie  Sec- 
retary of  State  can  regard  that  a.s  an 
inti^uslon. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  .subsequently  said 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
witii  respect  to  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  published  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  October  18,  entitled 
"Middle  Ea.st  Roulette." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ui  Uie  liecoRD, 
as  follows: 

MIDDI.Z    East    Rottu-i  ib 

Mcjbcow  and  Washington  are  playing  Riu:- 
Blan  ruulette  again  In  the  Middle  East  A  new 
Soviet  pledge  Ui  "further  strengthen  the  mil- 
itary might  of  Egypt"  axid  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers'  retaliatory  prooalse  to  'carefuny  re- 
consider" United  .States  military  c<xnmlt- 
ments  to  Israel-  a  promise  barked  by  the 
petition  oi  78  members  of  Congres* 
threaten  a  dangerous  new  eecalaUon  oi  the 
arms  race  In  the  area.  Such  an  e*<;aJaLluii 
would  further  reduce  the  prospectb  for  t>eace 
and  Increase  the  pecU  of  a  fresh  outbreak  of 
nghtlug  that  would  almost  Inevitably  Involve 
both  major  powers. 

It  U  not  at  all  clear  that  the  Russians  have 
agreed  to  give  tiie  Egyptian^  the  otTenalve 
weapoiu  that  Egyptian  President  Sadat  re- 
portedly a»>ught  during  his  three-day  vl&lt  to 
MoBC*."*'  In  any  event,  Moscow  kni>wii  full 
well  an  does  Washington-  Uiat  no  amount 
of  new  Soviet  arma  of  any  kind  can  overcome 
In  the  Jore«e«able  future  the  decisive  mili- 
tary ft<lvajitaKe  the  Israelis  continue  to  hold 
over  the  Arabs.  That  advai>t«ge  Is  based  In 
lar^e  meoexue  on  factors  that  c&nni>t  be  Im- 
ported— such  as  morale  and  technicaJ  oom- 
peteace.  It  Is  also  strengllieived  hy  such  I»- 
ra«U-made  weapons  as  the  new  Jejlcho  mis- 


sile, saul  to  be  capable  of  reaching  Cairo  and 
beyond  with  nuclear  warheads 

More  Soviet  arms  will  not  alter  the  balance 
of  power  In  Egypt's  favor  But  they  ccnild 
tempt  Egypt's  hawks,  whom  President  Sadat 
has  so  far  held  In  check,  to  rash  action  In 
the  Middle  East  If  that  should  occur,  it  is 
diBlcult  to  Imagine  how  Soviet  ground  and 
air  crews  deployed  In  the  Egyptian  defcn.se 
system  could  escape  direct  Involvement 

In  the  event  of  an  I. ■miell -Soviet  confrtwi- 
tatlon,  no  amount  of  American  jets  could 
overcome  Israels  fundamental  dlaadvantai^. 
In  spite  of  Israel's  clalm.s  of  Belf-Bufllclency. 
an  underlying  assumption  of  Israeli  policy 
must  be  that  the  United  States  will  Inter- 
vene to  stand  off  the  Soviets  In  such  a  cn.sls. 
A  fresh  cotnmltmcnt  of  Phantoms  from  ihe 
United  States  at  this  time  would  tend  to 
strengthen  that  belief  and  to  encourage  Is- 
raeli hawks 

Both  major  powers  are  beliitj  pushed  to- 
ward a  confrontation  that  neither  wants  and 
that  has  liu.le  rel&Uon  to  the  long-rang*  in- 
terefitA  of  Washington  and  Moscow  larael  s 
reluctance  to  give  up  substantial  areas  of 
Arab  territory  only  serves  to  abet  Soviet  pcn- 
p  trail  on  of  the  Arab  world  At  the  .same  time. 
Egrvpt's  stubborn  In.slstence  on  a  full  return 
to  Bliiat  Including  the  restoration  of  Egyp- 
tian military  forces  t<^  that  perennial  cock- 
pit of  conflict,  helps  perpetuate  a  stalemate 
that  effecUvply  blocks  Russian  access  to  the 
Persian  Oulf  and  beyond  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  an  old  Western  artery  tJiat  ha£  be- 
come a  vital  Soviet  Interest.  The  major  pow- 
ers need  to  recognize  that  in  their  game  I'f 
Middle  E«.<it  muirtte  the  odds  are  running 
agalnft  them  both 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
FUND  FOR  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S  748'  to  author- 
ize payment  and  appropriation  of  the 
second  and  third  installments  of  the  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
emtlons  of  the  Inter -American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the   Senator   from   Arkansas    (Mr.   Ftl- 

BRIOHT> 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  Is  recog- 
nized 

Mr.  BVRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President.  I 
address  myself  to  the  pending  question 
Tlie  Coimnittee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  the  Senate 
will  be  considering  today  and  tomorrow 
ttiree  pieces  of  legislation:  S.  748.  S  2010, 
and  S.  749.  Tliese  three  bills  together  pro- 
vide for  tlie  u.se  of  Lax  funds,  funds  from 
the  jxxkets  of  American  taxpayers,  total- 
ing $1,960  billion. 

For  simplicity's  sake,  I  am  Roing  to  use 
the  round  figure  of  $2  billion  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  Uiat  is  what  It  is. 

These  tliree  pieces  of  legislaUon  which 
the  Senate  will  be  considering  today  and 
tomorrow  would  obligate  the  taxpaj-ers 
of  our  Nation  to  tlie  extent  of  $2  billion. 

The  first  one,  8.  748,  would  authorize 
Uie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  to 
the  Fund  for  Special  OperaUons  of  the 
Inter-AraerioAii  Development  Bank  two 
annual  insUllmenU  of  $450  million  each. 
I  repeat,  1450  million  each  in  two  annual 
installments  for  the  Fund  for  Special 
OperaUons  of  Uie  Inter-Amencan  Devel- 
oi)ment  Bank. 
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Mr.  President  we  are  dealing  with  a 
txemendous  amount  of  money.  Let  us 
consider  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Already  the  Uxpayers  of  our  Na- 
tion have  provided  »510  miUion  hi  cash 
for  the  Fund  for  Special  OperaUons  and 
it  already  has  provided  $1,340  bUlion  in 
demand  obligaUons.  Thus,  for  the  Fund 
for  Special  OperaUons  of  the  Inter- 
American  Etevelopment  Bank,  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  have  put  up  $1,860  billion. 
That  is  the  background.  Mr.  President 
On  top  of  that — in  addiUon  to  that — 
Uie  legislaUon  now  pending.  S.  748.  would 
authorize  an  addlUonal  $900  miUion. 

But  the  amount  the  taxpayers  have 
already  put  up  for  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  does  not  stop  with 
the  Fund  for  Special  OperaUona.  Besides 
Uiat  amoimt  of  $1,850  bilhon  already  put 
up,  the  American  taxpayers  have  paid 
into  IDB  1175  million  in  cash  In  ordinary 
capital  and  $1,223,500,000  in  ordlnar>- 
capital  callables. 

In  addiUon  to  that,  the  American  tax- 
payers have  put  up  $525  miUion  to  the 
Special  Progress  Trust  Fund.  That  was 
111  cash. 

So,  to  simi  it  up.  Mr,  President,  leaving 
out  what  we  are  being  caUed  upon  to  do 
today,  the  American  taxpayers  have  put 
into  the  Inter -American  Development 
Bank  $1,210  billion  in  cash,  $1,340  bilhon 
In  demand  obligations,  $1^2235  bilhon  in 
callables,  making  total  U.8.  commitments 
to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  already  of  $3.7735  bilhon. 
That  hafl  already  been  done. 
On  top  of  that — in  addition  to  that — 
tlus  legislation  seeks  to  add  to  that  sum 
$900  mlUion  more  to  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation. 
Mr  President,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symingtow  >  spoke  on  the  floor  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  in  regard  to  this  matter.  He 
called  the  funds  that  are  being  requested 
to  be  appropriated,  grants.  I  think  that  is 
what  they  will  turn  out  to  be. 

What  crosses  my  mind  Is  that  the 
US.  Treasury  is  In  no  condition  to- 
day to  continue  to  pour  out  tax  funds 
for  financial  institutions  all  over  the 
world— and  this  Is  just  one  of  many  fi- 
nancial Institutions  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  financing. 

I  Uimk  the  Senator  from  Missouri  ren- 
dered Uie  Senate  and  the  American  peo- 
ple a  great  service  in  his  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  tlie  Senate  a  little  while  ago. 

There  is  verj'  httle  Interest,  I  find.  In 
Congress  in  regard  to  the  appropriation 
of  these  tax  moneys  that  are  being  taken 
from  the  American  people  and  dished 
out  all  over  the  world. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  have  to 
draw  a  line  and  say  we  have  done  aU  we 
can ;  we  have  got  to  give  some  considera- 
tion to  the  American  people. 

We  have  got  to  give  some  consideration 
to  the  American  economy. 

We  have  to  say  we  are  going  to  call  a 
halt  to  all  of  these  giveaway  programs 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  en- 
gaged in  over  the  last  25  years. 

Mr  President,  during  the  last  35  years 
our  Government  has  given  away  to  for- 
eign nations  $130  biUion  of  tax  fimds. 
and,  on  top  of  that,  has  paid  $60  billion 
of  Interest  on  that  money  which  was 
given  away  all  over  the  world. 
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Then,  we  come  In  today  with  three 
bUto  which  will  total  another  $2  billion ; 
and  this  ts  just  the  beginning  of  It.  The 
real  foreign  aid  bill  has  not  yet  come  to 
the  Senate.  This  is  In  addition  to  that 
foreign  aid  bill. 

These  three  bUls  we  will  be  considering 
today  and  tomorrow  total,  roughly  $2 
bUlion. 

Some  mention  was  made  earher 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vlrgima.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  just  interested 
In  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  at  the  moment.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct  that  we  are  increasing  its 
capital,  through  American  contributions, 
in  excess  of  $900  million  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  By  $900  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Is  my  understanding 
also  correct  that  the  Inter-American  De- 
velofKnent  Bank  issues  these  funds  on 
soft  loans? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  the  soft  loans, 
as  I  understand  It.  are  for  10  years,  with 
very  UUle  Interest  or  principal  repay- 
ment, and  then  30  years  thereafter? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  It  Is  more  than 
10  years  Repayment  Is  umially  In  20  to 

30  years. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Am  I  correct  that  at 
the  Instance  ot  the  directors  of  this  Bank, 
these  loans  could  be  given,  tot  example, 
to  Chile,  or  is  there  a  restriction  on  that? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  reetriction  on  that. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  txi  For- 
eign Relations  is  present,  and  if  my  in- 
terpretaUMi  Is  inaccurate,  he  could  let 
us  know. 

Mr.  FOJIuBRIGHT.  What  was  the  ques- 
tion? I  did  not  hear. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  asked  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  restriction  on  the  giving 
of  any  of  these  loans  to  Chile. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  No,  nothing  In  the 
act  would  restrict  it. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  There  Is  noth- 
ing In  the  act  that  would  restrict  the 
directors  of  that  Bank  from  making  loans 
to  Chile,  though  Chile  has  Just  expropri- 
ated American  property  and  refused  to 
pay  the  owTiers  of  the  property  that  they 
have  taken.  Yet  these  funds,  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  8«iator  from  Colo- 
rado, could  be  used  for  Chile 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  make  It 
clear,  we  have  40  percent  of  the  votes, 
and  It  requlre«  a  tvro-thirds  vote  to  ap- 
prove a  loan.  The  United  States  can  pos- 
itively prevent  anything  out  of  this  bill 
going  to  Chile.  If  that  Is  what  the  Sen- 
ator hafi  In  mind 

Mr.  IX>MIN1CK  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  or  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia have  any  idea  whether  the  people 
we  have  on  that  board  with  this  40-per- 
cent voting  right  would  veto  such  a  loan? 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  1  would  certainly 
think  they  would  On  the  question  of  the 
bank  Iteelf,  as  distinguished  from  the 
PSO.  the  Fimds  for  Special  Operations, 
we  have  a  40-percent  voting  right  and 
could  veto  any  aid  to  Chile. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  or  not  we  have  ever  made 
any  such  veto  in  the  operation  of  this 
fund? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  delayed 
funds.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ac- 
tually prevented  one  We  have  delajed 
them. 

Section  15(c)  expressly  states: 
The  voting  power  of  the  United  States 
shaU  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  disap- 
proving any  loan  from  the  Pvmd  for  ^jeciaJ 
Operauonf  of  the  Bank  lor  any  project,  en- 
terprise, OT  activity  la  any  country,  during 
any  period  for  which  the  President  ha«  sus- 
pended a-st-lstance  to  the  government  of  such 
country. 

So  this  would  be  within  the  President's 
discretion,  if  he  suspends  assistance  to 
the  country.  If  the  President  aw>Ue6  the 
Hickenlooper  law,  then  the  United  States 
director  is  required  to  vote  "No",  he 
would  not  have  anj-  discretion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  Hictenlooper  amendment 
applies  to  this  multination  program. 

Mr.  FTJLBIUaHT.  No;  but  to  the 
appropriation  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  it  would. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  Senator 
Will  yield,  is  it  not  correct  that  the  State 
Department  has  refused  to  apply  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  In  the  case  of  Chile? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  the  case  of 
Chile.  In  the  case  of  any  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Peru  Is  the  only  one 
I  can  think  of  at  the  moment.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Inter -American  petro- 
leum matter. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    "Virginia.    The    State 

Department  refused  to  apply  it  to  Peru? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  WTien  you  say  "the 

State  Department,"  you  esc  really  talking 

about  the  President. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  And  the  Presi- 
dent; whoever  makes  the  decision  has 
refused  to  apply  it. 

Also,  the  State  Department  came 
before  the  Finance  Committee  and 
begged  and  argtied  with  the  Finance 
Committee  not  to  cut  the  stzgar  quota 
for  Peru,  not  to  do  anything  to  upset 
Peru,  even  thcnigh  Peru  had  taken  dras- 
tic acticKi  against  Americans, 

So,  I  say  that  It  is  perhaps  givtog  too 
much  credit  to  those  who  represent  this 
country  on  that  bank  to  say,  "Yes:  they 
will  certainly  veto  any  money  going  to 
Chile  "  How  do  we  know  whether  they 
are  going  to  veto  any  money  going  to 
Chile  or  not? 

Anyway,  whether  they  do  so  or  not, 
I  am  concerned  about  continually  put- 
ting up  more  and  more  mc«iey  and  just 
shoving  it  overseas  without  any  regard  to 
the  taxpayers  at  all.  That  looks  to  me 
hke  what  we  are  dohig  here.  Every  year 
we  come  in  here  granting  more  money 
to  these  multilateral  organizations. 

Let  us  look  at  the  percentage  of  the 
fimds  for  these  multilateral  organiza- 
tions that  we  put  up  In  this  fund  for 
special  operations,  the  UJS  Government 
has  put  up  77,3  percent  Yes,  77  3  per- 
cent That  does  not  look  much  Uke  a 
multilateral  proposition  to  me,  when  the 
other  22  Latin  American  members  put 
up  23  percent  and  we  put  up  77  percent. 
I  realize  that  I  take  perhaps  a  differ- 
ent view  on  these  financial  matters  than 
mot-t  Senators,  and  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  anyone  who  differs  with  me  But 
some  day  the  figures  are  going  to  speak 
for  ihem.'selves  The  sma.shing  deficits 
thai  this  country  has  run   are  going  to 
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have  a  dreadful  effect  on  the  average 
citizen  of  this  Nation. 

The  President  recognized  that  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  August  15.  when, 
for  the  first  time,  our  Government  stated 
that  we  EU^  in  a  bad  condition,  and  we 
must  freeze  prices  and  freeze  wages. 

Yet  we  have  not  tackled  the  No.  1  cause 
of  Inflation,  which  Is  these  continued 
Government  deficits.  Indeed,  we  come  in 
here  now,  seeldng  to  expend  the  huge 
sums  of  money  going  to  various  world 
financial  organizations  that  we  are  back- 
ing and  financing  I  say  again.  77  per- 
cent of  all  the  fimds  for  the  fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  come  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  country,  in  the  last 
12  years — and  that  \s  not  very  long — has 
had  accumulated  Federal  funds  deficits 
of  $180  billion. 

But  the  most  significant  part  of  that, 
to  my  mind.  Is  that  $125  billion  of  that 
has  occurred  in  the  past  6  years — the  past 
5  years  plus  the  current  year. 

Because  I  am  somewhat  conservative, 
I  am  putting  the  Federal  funds  deficit  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  at  $33  billion.  But 
a  Senator  who  knows  far  more  about  It 
than  I  do  told  me  at  lunch  the  other 
day  that  it  would  be  $40  billion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  !> 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ikllssourl. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President,  I  am 
impressed  with  what  the  able  Senator 
from  Virginia  Is  saying  Has  he  seen  the 
report  by  a  reputable  institution  which 
sUtcs  that  the  toUl  money  m  the  pipe- 
line, not  only  authorized  but  appro- 
priated, of  programs  of  this  Government 
is  $259bimon? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  not  seen 
that  report.  I  shall  be  very  interested  in 
seeing  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  will  get  the  Sen- 
ator a  copy  That  Is  over  a  quarter  of  a 
trillion  dollars  still  in  the  pipelines  of 
all  the  Goverimient  programs  that  have 
now  passed  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Tliat  Is  an 
astonishing  figure,  and  I  tlunk  it  is 
another  reason  why  we  should  not  con- 
tinue to  go  into  these  new  programs, 
adding  to  the  programs  we  have  already 
got  and  pouring  more  and  more  money 
overseas  into  foreign  countries 

Frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  ask 
the  American  people  to  freeze  their 
wages,  to  go  without  a  wage  increase,  how 
we  can  ask  businesses  to  hold  down  their 
prices,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Gov- 
ernment do  nothing — not  one  single 
tiling — about  putting  its  own  financial 
house  in  order. 

I  say  the  figures  sliow,  Mr  President, 
that  things  are  getting  worse  and  not 
better.  They  are  not  getting  better  finan- 
cially for  our  Government.  Let  me  cite 
two  figures. 

For  the  last  3  years  of  President  John- 
son's administration,  tiie  accvunulated 
Federal  fimds  deficit  was  $49  billion  I 
felt  that  was  a  smashing  deficit. 

President  Nixon,  when  he  was  cam- 
paigning for  oiBce  in  IMS.  said  the  John- 
son deficits  were  a  major  cause  of  in- 
fiatlon,  and  I  agree  with  him. 


What  are  the  deficits  for  the  first  3 
years  of  President  Nixon's  administra- 
tion? The  deficits  for  the  first  3  years 
of  President  Nixon's  administration,  as- 
suming a  $33  billion  deficit  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  which  I  think  is  low.  will  be 
$76  billion. 

So  we  have  an  accumulated  Federal 
funds  deficit  for  the  6-year  period,  in- 
cluding the  cunent  fiscal  year,  of  $125 
billion 

I  think  that  President  Nixon  was  wise 
in  what  he  did  on  August  15.  I  think  it 
was  a  necessary  thing  to  do  I  support  In 
the  main  the  action  he  took  at  that  time. 
I  think  it  \i&&  liad  a  good  effect.  In  that 
it  has  said  to  the  American  people,  "Your 
Government  recognizes  thnt  we  are  in  a 
difficult  situation,  and  we  are  calling  on 
you  to  sacrifice" 

The  American  people  will  respond  to 
that,  and  they  have  responded  to  that 
But  I  submit  that  we  are  not  going  to 
get  mflation  under  control,  we  are  not 
going  to  lick  inflation,  until  we  get  Fed- 
eral .spending  under  control  It  seems  to 
me  just  as  simple  as  the  figures  show 
here. 

How  can  we  continually  nui  these  huge 
Government  deficits  and  then  expect  to 
get  infiation  imder  control?  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  done. 

Certainly,  one  place  in  which  spending 
can  be  cut  is  these  foreign  giveaway 
programs.  Yet,  we  are  coming  in  here 
now  with  tliree  bills  which  will  increase 
ttic  foreign  giveaway  programs  by  $2  bil- 
lion It  Just  does  not  seem  logical  to  me, 
Mr  President. 

A.s  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  so  ably  pointed  out,  while  they 
are  called  loans,  they  are  sums  that  the 
taxpayers  will  never  get  back.  Some  of 
tliem  run  for  50  years,  at  practically  no 
interest,  others  for  20  or  30  years,  with 
a  very  low  rate  of  Interest. 

The  United  States  puts  up  the  bulk  of 
the  money. 

If  my  figures  are  wrong  as  to  the  77 
percent,  I  wish  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
would  tell  me  so  My  figiires  show  that 
with  respect  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations,  for  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  vote  another  |900  million,  we  have  al- 
ready put  up  77  percent  of  those  funds. 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virgima.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  mentioned  the 
figure  of  $259  billion  In  Uie  pipeline  This 
report  was  made  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. It  embraces  money  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  tiie  Congress  but  not  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  an  as- 
tonishing and  amazing  figure.  I  am  won- 
dering whether  we  should  appropriate 
any  more  money  for  awhile,  until  that 
pipeline  money  is  utilized  to  some  ex- 
tent 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia    I  yield 
Mr.  EHJjENDER  The  figure  that  was 
just    mentioned    by    the    distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  Includes  all  au- 
thorizations. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  That  Is  correct: 
and  appropriations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  To  carry  on  the  war 
and  things  of  that  kind ,  trust  funds  and 
things  of  that  kind. 


But  with  reference  to  the  particular 
bill  the  Senator  is  talking  about,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows — the  Rxcord  will 
siiow  it — since  1953  I  have  never  voted 
for  a  foreign  aid  bill.  At  that  time,  we 
were  making  grants  to  various  countries 
But  this  is  called  a  loan.  It  will  never  be 
repaid  to  the  Federal  Government.  What 
will  happen  to  that  loan  Is  that  It  will 
be  made  to  these  countries  in  South 
America:  but  those  who  borrow  the 
money  will  not  lend  it  at  three-quarters 
percent  or  perhaps  2 '2  percent.  Some  of 
those  manipulators  in  Soutn  and  Cen- 
tral America  will  get  as  much  as  12  to  15 
percent  for  the  money  we  are  making 
available  through  this  loan.  That  is  the 
way  It  is  worked. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  thmk  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  completely  cor- 
rect in  his  analysis.  I  dislike  thinking  that 
he  is  correct  in  what  he  says,  but  I  know 
he  Ls  correct.  We  might  call  them  loans, 
but  they  are  really  grants. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  They  are  grants 
Tliey  are  no  different  from  the  grants 
tliat  were  made  when  I  first  started  to 
oppose  foreign  aid.  I  thought  we  would 
have  the  program  for  3  or  4  years.  I  voted 
for  a  few  at  the  beginning,  for  at  least  3 
years  Ever  since  that  time.  I  have  been 
opposmg  it.  because,  in  my  opinion,  we 
are  not  able  to  continue  this  program,  as 
the  Senator  has  well  pointed  out.  because 
of  our  financial  conditicm. 

Anyone  who  comes  before  the  Senate 
and  dubs  this  a  loan  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter It  is  not  a  loan :  it  is  a  grant:  because 
the  money  we  are  lending  '.hese  people 
will  never  be  repaid  to  our  Treasury 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  Is 
correct 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgmia  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON  In  confirmation  of 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Just  said,  one  of  the  countries 
that  has  received  the  most  aid  from  the 
United  States,  a  great  many  biUion  dol- 
lars in  recent  years,  also  is  one  of  the 
coimtrles  that  received  the  most  In  these 
so-called  loans;  and  it  was  found  that 
money  which  was  being  loaned  to  them 
on  the  basLs  of  no  Interest,  50  years,  no 
repayment  principal  for  10  years,  was  be- 
ing reloaned  to  private  Industry  In  that 
country,  to  the  Government  s  benefit,  at 
15  percent. 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  yield 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  should  simply  like  to 
add  my  voice  to  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,   the   Senator   from   Louisiana, 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

During  the  past  several  years,  I  have 
been  an  advocate  of  the  so-called  hard 
loans  through  the  multinational  orga- 
nizations 

I  recall  very  well  that  when  we  found- 
ed the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the 
Asian  nations  themselves  said,  "We  do 
not  want  a  soft  loan  window.  We  want 
a  hard  loan  window,  because  we  want  the 
discipline  that  is  Imposed  by  being  re- 
quired to  show  that  these  are  productive 
InvestmenU  which  can  be  repaid."  They 
were  right. 

I  think  that  what  we  have  found— the 
Senator  from  MUsourl  pointed  It  out  very 
clearly   and  correctly— la  tfaat  what  is 
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happening  today  with  tlie  so-called  soft 
loan  Is  the  abusing  of  that  particular 
loan  In  some  countries.  It  Is  being  used 
to  pay  off  hard  loans,  to  simply  maintain 
a  balance,  or  to  extend  the  payment 
deadline  In  other  countries,  it  is  beinc 
reloaned  at  a  very  high  interest  rate  to 
domestic  users  of  tliat  particular  cur- 
rency. 

The  disciphne  tliat  is  inherent  in  a 
bard  loan  la  totally  absent  \n  a  soft  loan. 
because  there  are  no  criteria,  no  qualifi- 
cations, no  standards  of  productivity,  no 
st&ndards  for  repayment  No  Interest 
must  bo  paid  for  the  first  10  years,  no 
prei>ayment  of  principal  for  the  first  10 
years  ENen  then,  the  interest  rate  Is 
negligible,  and  the  payment  of  It  can  go 
for  as  much  as  50  years. 

I  think  that  Is  an  imconsclonable  bur- 
den placed  iipon  the  American  taxpa3rers 
In  this  particular  time,  and  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  addressing 
ihr  basic  point  of  the  amount  of  the  bur- 
den that  the  American  taxpayer  can 
tolerate.  As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out 
so  well,  we  have  gcme  Into  phase  n  with 
the  American  people  supporting  the 
President. 

The  analopy  has  been  used  that  this 
economy  Is  based  upon  a  three-legged 
stool:  labor  is  supporting  the  economic 
program:  management  and  business  are 
supporting  the  progrram  Where  Is  the 
third  leg?  In  this  body.  In  the  Capltoi  of 
the  United  States,  are  we  actively  sup- 
porting the  President's  program  to  bring 
inflation  to  a  halt,  when  we  are  having 
deficits  of  $33  billion  or  $35  billion?  Can 
w(\  in  all  conscience,  look  the  American 
people  In  the  eye  and  say  that  we  have 
done  our  part?  I  do  not  think  we  can. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  raised  a  valid 
point  What  is  going  to  happen.  In  my 
opinion,  is  that  we  are  going  to  impose 
tliese  controls  and  the  American  people 
are  going  to  abide  by  them  for  the  next 
12  to  15  months  They  wUl  do  their  ptirt — 
workers  and  business  alike.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  if  this  Government  continues 
to  pour  new  money — deficit  money — Into 
the  economy  to  the  extent  of  $30  billion 
or,  let  us  say  to  the  extent  close  to  $3 
billian  a  montli,  with  the  effect  of  creat- 
ing such  an  enormous  Inflationary  pres- 
sure imder  the  tent  of  a  price  ceiling,  at 
tlie  end  of  that  time  everything  we  are 
trying  to  do  will  come  to  naught.  Every- 
thing the  American  people  and  business 
have  tried  to  do  will  come  to  naught  If 
Congress — this  Government — lacks  the 
courage  to  do  what  It  is  preaching  to 
tlie  American  people;  namely,  to  put  our 
house  In  order  and  to  reduce  spending 
at  the  Federal  level. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  eminently 
correct  and  I  commend  him  for  his  state- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  raised  the 
question  of  whether  this  money  should 
go  to  those  countries  which  have  ex- 
propriated American  property  without 
compensation.  Today  there  Is  no  limita- 
tion that  that  money  cannot  be  ex- 
pended. American  taxpayers'  dollars  are 
going  to  Chile  despite  the  fact  that  Chile 
hii.s  expropriated  American  property 
wTihout  any  compensation. 

At  some  future  point  in  this  debate.  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  advise  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  I 
shall   offer,   which  would   preclude   any 


U.S.  Representative  from  yoting  for 
the  expenditure  of  any  funds  in  any 
country  which  has  expropriated  Ameri- 
can property  without  compeDsatkMi. 

Mr.  B"YKD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  thmk  that  is  sin  excellent  amendment 
which  is  being  suggested  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  If  and  whoi  he 
does  present  that  amendment,  I  would 
be  glad  if  he  would  include  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor 

You  know.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  philosophy  of  our  Govern- 
ment— I  am  not  speaking  of  the  present 
adminLstration^but  over  a  period  of 
years  it  has  been  its  policy — that  the  way 
to  get  along  in  this  world  is  to  buy  friends 
all  over  the  world  by  appropriatmg  more 
and  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and 
sending  it  out  to  other  countnes.  So  many 
people  seem  to  feel  that  the  way  to  have  a 
friendly  world  is  by  trying  to  buy  friends 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  buy  friends 
We  cannot  do  it  individually.  We  cannot 
do  it  as  a  nation. 

I  believe  that  the  sooner  this  Govern- 
ment—including the  State  Depart- 
ment— begins  to  reappraise  its  foreign 
aid  programs,  the  better  off  this  Nation 
will  be. 

The  term  "multilateral"  sounds  good 
until  we  look  at  the  figures.  Then  it  does 
not  sound  pood  when  we  read  tliat  in 
this  particular  case  we  want  to  appro- 
priate $900  million  to  the  fund  for  spe- 
cial operations  of  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank,  and  the  United 
States  will  put  up  77  percent  of  It. 

Theoretically,  that  is  multilateral,  but 
practically  speaking  it  is  not  multi- 
lateral. 

"Hie  question  has  been  raised  about 
Chile  by  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Colorado  and  Tennessee  It  is  a  valid 
question  and  one  that  should  be  settled 
before  this  bill  is  passed. 

I  say.  Mr  President,  that  before  we 
pass  this  bill  with  such  vast  sums  avail- 
able to  the  multilateral  agencies,  at  least 
we  should  write  into  leglslaUon  instruc- 
tions to  our  delegates  there  on  what  to 
do  about  problems  such  as  the  expropria- 
tion of  American  property. 

The  State  Department  does  not  seem 
to  want  to  offend  anyone  I  sat  through 
many  meetings  with  them  In  regard  to 
the  question  of  Peru.  The  State  Depart- 
ment did  not  want  to  take  any  action  at 
all  against  Peru.  They  have  not  taken 
any,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Hicken- 
looper  amendment  is  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land  In  my  judgment,  they  are  not 
carrying  out  the  law  in  that  regard 

The  same  thing  Is  likely  to  apply  in 
regard  to  Cliile.  You  know  what  will 
happen  in  regard  to  Chile?  The  American 
taxpayers  probably  will  pay  for  that  be- 
cause v^-e  set  up  a  special  Insurance  fund 
2  years  ago— December  12,  1969  It  is  a 
U  S.  Government  operation,  so  that  the 
companies  which  have  had  their  proper- 
ties seized  by  Chile  will  make  claims 
against  the  American  taxpayers  to  get 
back  the  money  they  lost  by  expropria- 
tion of  their  property  by  Chile. 

Mr,  President,  how  foolish  can  this 
Government  get?  If  we  continue  to  chan- 
nel more  and  more  funds  Into  such  oper- 
ations as  these  so-called  multilateral  or- 
ganizations, which  tlie  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  pointed  out, 
are  not  loans  at  all  but  grants,  then  we 


are  certainly  Just  giving  away  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read  agam  the 
figures  on  the  Government's  deficit.  The 
Government  ran  a  deficit  of  $30  blUion 
last  year  and  there  will  be  at  least  an- 
otlier  $33  billion  deficit  m  Federal  funds 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  That  will  \x  a 
2 -year  defiat  of  more  than  $60  billion, 
yet  we  are  coniins  in  here  talking  about 
giving  avay  another  $2  bilUon  to  foreign 
countnes. 

All  of  us  want  to  try  to  help  other 
countries  if  we  can.  This  country  has 
always  helped  them  to  the  extent  of  $130 
billion  over  the  past  25  years 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  the  time  to 
expand  foreign  giveaway  programs. 

Tliat  is  what  the  United  States  is  do- 
ing, however.  This  particular  bill.  S.  748, 
deals  with  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  The  program  is  10  years  old 
It  began  in  1961.  Now  we  are  expandmg 
it  to  the  extent  of  $900  miUian. 

I  do  not  beheve  it  is  justlfkxl.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  justify  it  to  the  American 
people  "nils  is  only  one  of  the  many  in- 
ternational fimanciaJ  institutions  that 
this  country  is  financing  As  to  the  World 
Bank,  we  have  not  even  talked  about 
that  yet.  We  have  put  some  $6  biUion 
mto  the  World  Bank.  As  to  IDA,  we  have 
not  talked  about  that  yet,  either;  but  we 
have  put  over  $1  billion  into  that. 

Altogether,  in  total,  in  the  various  m- 
temational  institutions,  we  have  put  up 
$11.5  billion. 

The  day  of  reckoning,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  just  about  here. 

The  Senate.  I  am  sure,  will  pass  this 
proposal  today  and  will  pass  all  three  of 
the  bUls. 

But  one  of  these  days,  the  American 
people  will  wake  up  to  a  realization  of 
tiie  full  meaning  of  the  figures  and  the 
facts  regarding  the  financial  situation  of 
this  country.  It  may  take  a  little  Icoiger 
yet  for  them  to  realize  it,  but  they  are 
boimd  to  wake  up  someday  soon,  because 
the  only  place  this  Government  can  pet 
the  money  to  operate  the  Government  is 
from  the  pockets  of  the  wage  earners, 
from  the  pockets  of  those  who  go  out  and 
sweat  m  the  factories  and  in  the  fields 
They  are  the  ones  who  put  up  most  cf 
the  money  to  operate  the  Government., 
the  middle-income  group- 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  will 
not  take  too  kindly  to  the  continued 
squandering — yes.  that  Is  what  I  call  it, 
squandering — of  this  $2  billion  in  addi- 
tional grants  to  other  nations  at  a  tune 
when  our  own  Government  is  running  a 
smashing  deficit. 

Does  that  make  sense?  If  we  had  a  big 
surplus  in  tlie  Treasury,  it  might  be 
another  matter.  We  could  consider  the 
matter  in  a  different  light.  However,  we 
do  not  have  a  big  surplus  in  the  Tre^surj- 
Talk  about  revenue  sharing.  Talk 
about  the  needs  of  the  cities  of  this  eoun- 
trj'  Where  is  there  any  revenue  to  pay- 
out when  u-e  have  a  $33  billion  deficit  ai 
we  will  have  this  year,  and  a  $30  billion 
deficit  such  as  we  had  last  year?  There 
is  not  any  revenue  to  share. 

What  I  object  to  besides  the  point  I 
have  already  brought  out  Is  that  I  am 
convinced  that  the  money  we  are  chan- 
nriing  Into  many  of  these  foreign  coun- 
tries does  not  get  down  to  the  people 
Uiat  need  the  help.  It  is  being  siphoned 
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off  the  top  by  a  lot  of  people  who  per- 
haps have  too  much  money  anyway.  In 
any  case,  they  are  not  people  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  should  be 
called  upon  to  take  care  of. 

I  was  in  Tidewater,  Va..  today.  In- 
cidentally. I  was  at  the  laying  of  the 
kee!  of  the  Richard  B.  Russell  nuclear 
submarine  at  Newport  News. 

I  went  from  there  to  Yoiktown  and 
spoke  at  the  190th  anniversaxy  of  the 
Battle  of  Yorktown.  I  had  lunch  with 
two  very  well-informed  Individuals  who 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
Latin  America. 

I  happened  to  mention  that  I  had  to 
leave  immediately  after  the  ceremony  to 
get  back  to  vote  agrainst  the  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

Both  of  those  individuals  told  me  sep- 
arately of  the  wide  experience  they  had 
had  in  Latin  America  and  that  the  money 
we  have  been  plowing  into  Latin  America 
has  been  siphoned  off  the  top  for  the 
most  part  and  that  it  is  not  gettmg  down 
where  it  could  do  the  job  tlmt  we  would 
Uke  to  see  done  among  the  poor  people 
of  those  countries. 

I  shall  vote  against  thi.s  proposal.  I 
see  no  justification  for  expanding  these 
foreign   give-away   programs. 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
propo6«8  an  amendment  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section; 

Sic.  20  The  United  Slates  Governors  and 
the  United  States  Executive  Directors  of  the 
International  financial  Institutions  for  which 
US.  flnanclal  contributions  8u-e  authorized 
by  this  act  or  any  person  acting  for  them 
shall  vote  against  any  loan,  grant,  guarantee 
or  any  utUlzatlon  of  the  funds  of  the  In- 
stitution for  the  benefit  of  any  country 
which: 

1.  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
which  has  substantial  beneficial  ownership 
by  United  States  citizens,  or 

3  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify 
existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
pwirtnershlp.  or  association  which  has  sub- 
stantial beneficial  ownership  by  United 
States  citizens,  or 

3  has  Imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory 
taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  main- 
tenance or  operational  conditions,  or  has 
taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  effect 
of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise 
seizing  ownership  or  control  of  property  so 
owned; 
unless 

A.  prompt,  adequate  and  effective  compen- 
sation has  been  made,  or 

B.  the  President  of  the  United  States  deter- 
mines that  good  faith  negotiations  aimed  at 
providing  such  compensation  under  the  ap- 
plicable principles  of  International  law  are 
In  progress  or  that  the  foreign  policy  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  would  be  seri- 
ously affected  by  Implementation  of  thi.s 
provision  and  transmits  to  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  Congress  a  report  thereon. 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr  President.  I  offered 
this  amendment  purely  because  I  see  no 
provision  In  the  existing  law  that  such 
steps  be  taken.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  pointed  out  that  In 


the  case  of  expropriations  the  executive 
director,  the  U.S.  director  on  the  Board, 
can  veto  funds  for  such  operations.  How- 
ever, there  Is  no  mandate. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  the  interest  not  only 
of  the  American  taxpayer  but  also  the 
American  pjeople,  that  this  body  should 
make  It  clear  that  we  do  not  Intend  to 
tolerate  conditions  under  which  foreign 
governments  abuse  the  rights  of  U.S. 
nationals  abroad,  either  their  lives  or 
their  property 

I  have  seen,  ever  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress,  for  the  last  9  years, 
time  after  time  when  nations  did  Just 
that. 

I  saw  Brazil  expropriate  the  telephone 
company  in  1963,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly. I  remember  the  action  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian Government  and.  even  more  re- 
cently, the  actions  of  Chile 

I  simply  cannot  understand  why  the 
State  Department  or  this  Government  it- 
self continues  to  allow  the  United  States 
to  be  made  a  patsy,  in  effect,  by  those 
who  have  no  regard  for  international 
law  in  the  application  of  their  govern- 
mental processes. 

It  seems  to  me  1?  this  country  is  going 
to  support  international  organizations  of 
this  or  similar  description  we  have  the 
right  to  expect  this  much  of  other  na- 
tions. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROCK  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  keeps 
referring  to  the  State  Department.  Act- 
ually these  international  institutions 
come  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury It  is  not  merely  a  State  Department 
decision.  The  President  makes  his  de- 
cision partly  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council,  of  which 
the  chairman  is  the  8e<-retary  of  the 
Trea.siiry  There  is  no  use  belaboring  the 
State  Department  all  the  time.  In  this 
case  it  ts  not  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  Slate  Department.  Tlie  record  should 
be  clear.  The  State  Department  gets 
enough  abuse.  If  there  Ls  intended  to  be 
criticism,  it  should  be  directed  mainly 
at  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y  and 
the  President. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks.  Far  be  it  for  me  to  limit 
my  criticism  to  one  department.  I  find 
fault  with  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment over  the  past  decade  or  so  which 
has  said,  in  effect,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  take  a  firin  stand  I'l  behalf  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  whose  interests  are  affected. 
Time  and  time  again  AID,  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Tretusui->-  Department,  the 
executive  department  in  toto  have  re- 
fused to  take  affirmative  action  in  de- 
fen.se  of  American  citizens  whose  lives, 
nght.s,  and  property  hiive  been  abused. 

If  affirmative  action  of  this  body 
is  needed  to  mandate  such  a  procedure 
it  is  time  for  us  to  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  toUlly  endorse  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see In  this  amendment.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor wU  allow  me  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment 

The    PRESIDLNO    OFFICER.    If    the 


Senator  wishes  to  be  a  cosp)onsor  unani- 
mous consent  is  required. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imai\lmou«  consent  that  I  may  be  made 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  felt  this  way 
for  a  long  time.  I  felt  this  way  even  in 
connection  with  our  gold  operations  and 
the  gold  drain  I  introduced  a  bill,  as 
the  Senator  may  remember,  which  pro- 
vided that  any  nation  which  did  not  pay 
its  debts  to  us  would  not  get  credit, 

I  found  out  that  no  Secretary  of  State 
and  no  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
ever  done  anything  to  collect  our  debts 
They  just  expected  that  in  natural 
course  of  events  out  of  the  goodness  of 
their  hearts  someone  would  pay  back 
their  debts.  We  finally  got  action. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  Uke  manner 
that  although  the  State  Department  on 
ot-casion  has  said  it  was  opposed  to  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  they  have 
said  privately  on  many  occasions  this 
h:is  given  them  a  great  weapon  to  move 
forward  to  try  to  ijersuade  nations  to 
come  over  and  take  care  of  their  obli- 
gations. 

I  ttilnk  the  amendment  is  a  good 
amendment  and  it  gives  a  totally  differ- 
ent approach  to  a  problem  wnere  a  solu- 
tion IS  badly  needed. 

Mr.  BROCK,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr  BROCK  I  yield 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  con.sent  that  time 
on  this  amendment  be  limited  to  10 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  BROCK  Mr,  President,  I  would 
like  to  cite  one  analogy  I  think  one  of 
the  most  refreshing  things  that  I  have 
witnessed  in  my  political  life  was  the 
action  of  the  President  on  August  15. 
1971,  when  he  exerci.sed  the  authority  of 
his  office  to  impose  the  10-percent  import 
surcharge  and  free  the  American  dollar 
so  it  would  reach  its  true  value  on  the 
International  monetary  market  It  is  the 
flr.st  time  in  my  lifetime  that  a  President 
of  the  United  States  had  the  courage 
to  use  the  most  powerful  weapon  this 
coimtr>-  has  to  defend  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  that  is  not  our  military  but  our 
economic  system.  Tliis  Is  the  first  time 
the  total  productive  capacity  of  the 
United  Stales  has  been  brought  to  bear 
to  re.solve  a  question  of  International 
dimension. 

The  President  had  the  courage  and  the 
character  to  bring  these  resources  to  bear 
on  the  problem,  I  am  asking  today  that 
the  Congress  demonstrate  a  .ike  amount 
of  integrity ;  that  It,  too,  offer  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  kind  of  guarantee  they  so 
richly  deserve  and  demand  that  we  are 
not  going  to  tolerate  expropriation  by 
design  or  device  or  have  American  lives 
»nd    property    threatened,    no    matter 
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where  they  are  in  the  world.  It  Is  time 
for  this  Government  once  and  for  all  to 
say  that  It  Is  going  to  stand  behind  its 
people. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  substance  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
measure  that  warrants  the  support  of 
this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  ITJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  leaves  it  up  to  the  President. 
The  existing  law  leaves  it  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  so-called  Hickenlooper 
amendment.  The  only  difference  is  tlie 
amendment  is  broader  in  its  language, 
especially  where  reference  is  made  to 
"enforced  discriminatory  taxes  or  other 
exactions,"  and  so  forth.  In  other  words, 
there  are  broader  categories  of  situations 
tl-.at  could  be  taken  into  account.  How- 
ever, It  is  not  mandatory.  It  leaves  up  to 
the  President.  If  he  determines  good  faith 
negotiations  are  underway  and  reports 
to  Congress  it  would  not  take  effect, 
which  Is  the  way  the  existing  law  reads. 
It  does  not  add  much  to  existing  law. 
That  is  one  reason  I  called  attention 
a  moment  ago  to  the  fact  that  It  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  largely 
makes  the  recommendaiton  on  which  the 
President  may  act. 

The  executive  branch  has  made  these 
decisions  in  every  case,  even  in  the  case 
of  ChUe.  It  is  their  judgment  not  to  take 
action  at  this  point.  In  the  first  place,  the 
procedure  under  the  Chilean  Constitution 
for  dealing  with  these  cases  has  not  been 
exhausted.  Only  the  first  step  has  been 
taken.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to 
Peru.  Newspapers  leave  the  impression  it 
ha.s  been  settled.  What  the  result  will  be 
I  do  not  know  It  has  not  been  completed. 
I  do  not  think  It  would  be  wise  to  add 
thLs  provision  which  is  simply  duplicat- 
ing what  is  in  the  law,  plus  the  specifica- 
tion of  other  actions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  amendment  refers  to  "restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions." 
I  do  not  know  what  that  means.  It  would 
lead  to  confusion. 

The  United  States  has  engaged  in 
worldwide  investment  as  well  as  assist- 
ance. Now  we  are  trying  to  couple  our 
economic  assistance  with  an  Investment 
program  to  use  it  as  a  kind  of  persuader 
on  coimtries  to  be  nice  to  our  mvestors.  I 
am  dubious  about  the  procedure.  There 
are  other  procedures  the  President  should 
use. 

I  agree  with  the  objective  that  we 
should  not  have  our  Investments  expro- 
priated We  should  protect  them  and  do 
everything  reasonable  to  protect  them.  I 
do  not  think  this  procedure  will  be  effec- 
tive and  I  know  it  would  be  very  offensive 
to  some  countries  to  whom  it  is  likely  to 
apply  just  as  a  matter  of  their  own 
dignity  and  their  own  self-respect  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  it  does  anything  sub- 
stantive to  the  existing  law. 


The  reason  why  It  has  not  been  more 
forcefully  or  quickly  or  widely  applied 
has  been  due  to  the  judgment  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  either  tills 
one  or  his  predecessor,  in  balancing  the 
overall  interests  of  our  coimtry.  In  none 
of  such  cases  has  there  been  total  expro- 
priation of  American  goods  or  total  ex- 
pulsion of  our  interests — certainly  not  In 
Latin  America,  So  they  have  to  weigh 
them  to  see  what  is  in  our  interest  in  each 
uidividual  case. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  accept  the 
amendment.  I  ask  the  Senate  not  to  ac- 
f'^Pt  it.  ^,,   ^. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  I  think  we 
have  had  enough  experience  in  Southeast 
Asia 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thought  the  Senator  had 
10  minutes  and  had  used  only  5  minutes 
of  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did.  too. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  back  my  time,  I  would  Uke  to  make 
one  imanimous-consent  request,  and  that 
is  to  add  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd'  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  been 
yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (putting  the  question'' . 

The  amendment  weis  rejected. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  signed  by  six  former 
Secretaries  of  the  Tresisury. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OCTOBEE    18.    1971. 

Hon  J  William  Pulbbight, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
V  S  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr  Chairman:  This  year  the  Con- 
gress will  have  before  It  propooals  for  In- 
creased US.  subscriptions  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Development  Bank  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  It  will  also  be  oonslder- 
ing  appropriation  request*  for  the  first  In- 
stallments due  under  these  authorizations 
as  well  as  requests  for  funds  based  on  prior 
authorlzationa. 

These  proposals  are  part  of  an  effort  to 
expand  United  States  reliance  upon  Interna- 
tional flnanclal  Institutions  In  the  provision 
of  development  assistance.  We  know  that 
these  proposals  build  upon  a  strong  founda- 
tion. All  of  US,  as  United  States  Oovernors 
of  these  Institutions  and  as  BecretArles  of 
the  Treasury,  contributed  to  one  or  more  of 
these  Institutions  as  participants  In  their 
establishment  or  in  Ihelr  strengthening  by 
the  provUlon  of  additloixal  resources. 

We  have  guided  their  growth  and.  In  our 
private  capacities,  have  kept  careful  watch 
on  their  expaii.slon  These  are  emlnenUy  fl- 
nanclal institutions  and  their  lending,  using 
highly  expert  stafTs,  has  t>een  based  on  sound 
economic  criteria  They  have  strong  and 
highly  capable  leadership  In  President  Mc- 
Namara  of  the  World  Bank,  In  President 
Watanabe  of  the  Asian  Bank,  and  In  the  new 


President    of    the    Inter-American    Develop- 
ment Bank,  Mr    Ortiz  Mena  of  Mexico 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  Internationa! 
flnanclal  institutions  have  provided  a  frame- 
work m  which  the  United  States  car.  share 
the  burden  of  proMdlng  development  finance 
with  other  developed  couutnes  Other  nations 
with  strengthened  capacity  to  provide  devel- 
opment assistance  provide  for  example.  In 
IDA  60  percent  of  the  funds  committed  In 
the  Inter- Amenc-an  Bank  as  well,  the  Latin 
Amerlcai.  oiiuntnes  have  substantially  In- 
crea.sed  their  contrlbtulon  so  that  they  put 
up  »1  for  every  $2  provided  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
Other  countries  have  already  pledged  1180 
nulllon  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank  Spe- 
cial Funds,  and  the  authorizing  proposal  spe- 
cifies that  the  United  State*  contrlbutioii 
must  be  a  minority  of  total  contributions 

This  burden  sharing  and  consequent  de- 
cision-making based  on  financial  parucipa- 
tlon  ts  a  major  achievement  and  contains 
the  nucleus  for  further  cooperation  In  the 
international  financial  area  Indeed,  we  re- 
gard the  present  strength  and  stature  of  the 
International  flnanclal  institutions  as  one 
of  the  most  notable  achievements  of  the  past 
twenty-five  years  An  achievement  for  which 
six  Presidents  and  Congresses  from  the  TSth 
to  the  present  can  take  full  credit — credit 
which  must  be  shared  on  a  fully  bipartisan 
basis.  Partisanship  has  had  no  place  lu  tiie 
history  of  oiu  support  lor  these  institutions 
However,  for  the  first  time  since  the  United 
States  began  participating  In  the  Interna- 
tional financial  Institutions  Congress  failed 
to  appropriate  funds  necessary  to  meet  au- 
thorized subscriptions.  Appropriations  re- 
quests for  the  Inter-Amencan  Development 
Bauk  were  cut  by  almost  half  and  World 
Bank  requests  were  eliminated 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  unilateral 
cuts  In  authorleed  subscriptions  could  de- 
stroy the  international  flnanclal  Institutions 
and  set  international  flnanclal  cooperation 
back  twenty-flve  years.  We  feel  Impelled  to 
warn  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  develop- 
ment. 

It  must  be  recognized  tiiat  a  failure^  to 
meet  authorized  subscriptions  for  a  multi- 
lateral endeavor  Is  a  unilateral  action  by  the 
United  States  inconsistent  with  the  joint  de- 
cisions taken  by  the  numerous  member  gov- 
ernments. Instead  of  an  agreed  burden- 
sharing  formula  the  United  States  would  in- 
sist on  its  own  formula:  Instead  of  a  lend- 
ing program  of  agreed  dimensions  the  United 
States  would  set  the  size.  Surely  all  parties 
would  Insist  on  the  same  rights  of  unilateral 
action  and  international  cooperative  action 
would  be  at  an  end. 

Because  each  country's  contribution  Is  con- 
tingent upon  that  of  other  oountrtes,  it  1e 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  follow 
through  on  its  agreed  share,  if  other  con- 
tributors are  to  do  the  same.  Thus  full  per- 
formance on  United  States  commitments  is 
essential.  None  of  these  commitments  Is 
undertaken  without  the  authortzaOon  of  the 
Congress. 

In  our  experience  the  p«th  of  support  for 
appropriation  requests  that  have  t>een  au- 
thorized by  Congress  does  not  mean  an  abdi- 
cation of  the  functions  of  Congress  In  the 
appropriations  area  There  are  ample  ways 
through  which  the  Congress  in  the  course  of 
Its  appropriations  deliberations  can  make  Its 
pollcv  views  on  the  use  of  United  Slates 
funds  known  to  the  Executive  Branch  and 
through  the  Executive  Branch  to  the  United 
States  Governors  and  ExecuUve  Directors 
In  the  past  the  concerns  of  Congress  have 
been  fully  reflected  In  the  actions  of  the  gov- 
erning boards  of  the  international  institu- 
tions and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
this  sensitivity  to  Congressional  policy  will 
continue  In  tlie  future. 

Experience  has  proved  that  sharing  the 
burden  of  international  flnanclal  cooperation 
and   development   assistance  through   inter- 
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national  flnanclal  !ustUiitlon«  ta  strongly  In 
the  Interesu  oi  th«  L'nlt«a  StaMs  The 
achievements  to  date  and  potential  for  the 
future  make  continued  tuU  suppoort  of  the«e 
ijistltutlona  an  Imperative  for  United  3tateB 
foreign  economic  policy 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  SNVOiai 

DOUGLJkS  Dn,LON 

Jijsia'H  W   Bar« 

RoBCsr  B    Anijkil.Si'N 
Henby  H   Fowler 
David  M    Kennedy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  tlie  en- 
Krossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eriRiossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is.  Shall  it  pas.s?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  c  ailed  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vtrfrinia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  Irom  New  Mex- 
ico <Mr  Andehson'.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  fMr.  CannonV  the  Senator  from 
norlda  (Mr.  Chiles',  the  Senator  from 
MiseLssippi  'Mr.  Eastland/  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  tMr.  HARRiii',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  iMr  Humphrey! 
the  Senator  from  MassachuRetts  iMr. 
Kennedy  \  the  Senator  from  Montana 
fMr  MANr5Tn:LD>.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr  Pell^.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Mo,ss  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  JaiIvmin  '  art.-  iiecoj>.'>ar- 
lly  absent 

I  further  annoiuice  that.  11  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr 
Humphrey  < .  the  Senator  from  Washlng- 
U>n  '  Mr.  Jackson  ^ .  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr  Kr..NNEDYi  would 
each  vote  "yea.' 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  aimuuine  tlial  tlie 
Senator  from  Nebraska  i  Mr  Curtis  i. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  iMr  Ma- 
THiAs>  and  the  Senator  from  Texa.s  Mr. 
Towers  are  necessarily  absent 

Tlie  Senator  from  iowa  •  Mr  Milleb) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  i  Mr  Pack- 
wi.ioo  !  are  ab.sent  becattse  ut  deatlis  in 
their  families. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  i  Mr 
MuNDT)  Ib  absent  becau.se  of  illness 

Also  the  Senator  from  Mas.-^achu.sett.s 
(Mr.  Bhookei,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  HATFIELD)  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan/  are  necesi>arlly 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  tiie  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska 'Mr  CiritTrst  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  <Mr  Towct>.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  voUng,  liie  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  iMr  Brookk)  would 
vote  "yea  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  31.  as  follows: 

(No.  263  Leg.] 
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AOcen 

Bennptt 

Cooper 

Baker 

Bentaen 

Crmnston 

Bayb 

Bo(tg« 

Dole 

BtmU 

Cam 

Fung 

Beilmjo. 

Ctmrcb 

Fulbri^fht 

Gravel 
onmn 
Hart 
Uartke 

Uutfhea 
Incruye 
JavlU 

UcOee 

McOovem 

Metcair 

Mondale 


Allen 

AUott 

Bible 

Brock 

Biickley 

Burdlck 

Bjrrd,  V». 

Byrtl,  W.  Va. 

Coolt 

Cotton 

IXimlnlck 


AlUllTBOU 

lir.  H'kf 

(  iiuiion 

otiiles 

Curtis 

Kastlund 

Harris 


Montoya 

Muakle 

Nelaon 

PaBtore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmtre 

Klblcoff 

Both 

8azb« 

Bchwelker 

Scott 

NAY.S— 81 

Eameton 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Oambrell 

Cttildwater 

Ourney 

Hansen 

HolUngs 

Hruaka 

Jordan.  N.C. 


SmUh 

aparkman 

Sp<-.nj5 

StaAont 

Steven* 

Btevenaon 

Taft 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WUllanu 


LonK 

McCleUan 

Mclntyre 

Randolph 

StennU 

Symington 

TalmadKe 

Thurmond 

Toung 


NOT  VOTING— ao 

Uatileld  Umer 

Humphrey  Moss 

Jackson  Mundt 

Jordan.  Idaho  Pack  wood 

Kennedr  PeU 

Mankfleld  Tower 
Mathlas 


So  the  bill  (S.  748)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  748 

An  act  to  authorl?!*  payment  and  approprla- 
tloii  of  the  .second  and  tlilrd  Int tallments  of 
the  United  Htates  oontrlbullouB  to  the 
Ptmd  fur  Sp«-clal  Oi)eraUor.»  of  the  Inter- 
Anit-rlaii  Dovelopmeut  Bank 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HitvJie  of 
Representatives  of  tKe  United  Stales  of  Amer- 
ica in  Con^reis  OMembled.  That  tlie  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  i22  U.S.C. 
283  ct  seq  i  la  amended  bv  addlnK  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

•Skc  ;fl  (at  The  United  States  Oovernor  of 
the  Bank  ta  aiitborlaed  to  pay  U/  the  Fund  lor 
Specl&l  Operations  two  aunuai  lui>tallau!iitci 
i.f  $450  000,000  each  in  accordance  with  and 
sul'Jef-l  to  the  term.s  and  ''oiirtUions  of  the 
rew/lutUin  adopted  hy  the  Board  of  Oovern./rfi 
oil  December  31.  1070  ooncernlni^  an  increase 
In  the  reeovirces  of  the  Kund  for  Special  C>per- 
ft'.U'ii.s  a  /d  rontrlbutlons  tiicreto. 

■•(b)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  ascal  year  limitation,  the 
amounte  necessary  for  payment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  two  annual  In- 
stallinents  of  M60  OOO  OOO  each  for  the  United 
States  share  uf  the  increawe  In  the  resouroea 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Bank 

"Sft  20  The  United  St«tei»  Oovernor  of  the 
Bank  le  authorlised  U/  »f?ree  to  amendments  to 
the  provision.^  of  the  articles  of  agreement  an 
providing  Vn  proponed  Bt>ard  of  Governors 
rewolMtlons  entlUed  (al  Amendment  of  the 
ProvlBlons  of  the  Agreement  EstabllahlnK  the 
Bank  with  ReBpect  to  Memt>er8hlp  and  to  Be- 
lated Mattem  and  ib)  Amendment  of  the 
ProvlKlons  of  the  Actreement  Establishing  the 
Bank  -j.  a\:  Respect  to  the  Election  of  Ejiecu- 
tUe  Ulre.Ujrs    ■ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  recon.sider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  wa.s  passed 

Mr  J.'iVITS  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  tiible. 

The  motion  to  Isiy  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UNITED  NATIONS  MEMBERSHIP 
FOR  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  ON 
TAIWAN 

Mr  PONO  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  wi.sh  to 
read  the  following  statement  and  the 
names  of  those  Senators  signing  this 
jitatement    supporting    United    Nations 


membership  for  tlie  Republic  of  China 
on  Tiviwan. 

Seventy  Senators  have  signed  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

OcTOBm  1971 

We.  the  undersigned  Memtjers  of  the 
United  State*  Senate,  support  membership 
for  the  Republic  of  China  In  the  United 
Nations 

Hiram  L.  I^ng.  WaJlace  T.  Bennett,  atrt.m 
Thurmond.  Jack  MlUer.  John  O.  Paslore, 
Prank  K.  Maes.  Jiihn  Tower,  Peter  H  Dom- 
Inlck,  Robert  P  Orlffln.  Henry  Bellmon.  Carl 
T  Curtis,  Robert  C  Byrd.  Jacoto  K  Javlls, 
James   L.   Buckley,   John   8    Cooper. 

Milton  R,  Youag.  Clifford  P.  Hansen.  Rob- 
ert T  Stafford,  Robert  Taft.  Jr  ,  Edward  W. 
Brooke,  Claiborne  Pell.  John  C.  Stennls,  Nor- 
rls  Ootton,  WlUlajn  V  Roth.  Jr..  J.  Caleb 
Hoggs,  Gordon  Allott,  Wllllajn  E  Brock  HI. 
Sam  J  Ervln.  Jr  .  Herman  E  Talmadge  Har- 
rison A   Williams.  Jr 

Jotan  Sparktnan.  Bob  Packwood  Len  B 
Jordan.  J  Glenn  Beall,  Jr  David  H  Qam- 
tareU.  William  H  bi>orig,  Jr  .  James  O.  East- 
land. Pau:  Fannin.  Uoyd  M  BenUsen,  Charles 
H.  Percy,  WUllam  Proxmlre,  Oale  W.  McUee. 
Allen  J.  KUender.  Alan  Blb:/>  Lire  Mt'.caU. 
Bnrry  Ooldwster,  William  B  Saxbe,  Ted  Ste- 
vens. Edward  J  Gurnev.  Marlow  W  Cook. 
I>>well  P  Welcker.  Jr  .  Roman  L  Hruska. 
James  B    Pearaon. 

Robert  J.  Dole,  Howard  Baker.  Mark  O. 
HatAcld.  Jennings  Randolph,  Jaxnta,  B.  Allen. 
Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Clinton  P.  .Anderson, 
lAwtcm  M.  Chiles.  Jr..  Krnpst  F  HoUlngs,  Oay- 
lord  Nelson.  Everptt  B  Jordan  Daniel  K. 
Inouye.  Marstaret  Chase  Smith,  ahomas  J, 
Mclntyre.  Howard  W.  Cannon.  Clifford  P. 
Case,  Richard  3.  Schwelker. 


SPECIAL.  FUNDS  OV  THE  ASIAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, for  the  purpase  of  raaicing  it  the 
pending  biLslness.  and  with  the  ui  ler- 
>.tandiug  that  U\ere  will  be  no  action 
tlienoii  today.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con.sidera- 
tion  of  Calendar  No.  395,  S.  749. 

Tlie  PRESLDING  OFFICER  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  blU  (3.  749)  to  authr -Ize  United  8tat«« 
contributions  to  the  Special  Funds  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 

There  b< mg  no  objection,  the  Senate 
'.jroceeded  to  con.slder  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  by  the  Commit;**  on  Por- 
emn  Relation.'^  witli  amendmenta  on  page 
1  line  11.  after  the  word  "year",  strike 
out  "1971"  and  in.sert  "1972"  on  page  4, 
lint'  18.  after  the  word  "year",  strike  out 
•1971"  and  insert  "1972";  an'.  In  line 
19,  after  Uie  word  "year",  strike  out 
1972"  and  in.sert  "1973";  so  a«  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

S.  749 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State^i  of 
America  in  Congress  tusembiei,  That  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  Act  (23  U  S.C  385- 
285h)  l.-i  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sections: 

-Hrc  12  'ai  Subject  to  the  prOTlslons  of 
this  Act.  the  United  States  Gorvemor  of  the 
Bank  Is  authoneed  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Bank  providing  for  a  United 
States  contribution  of  $100,000,000  to  the 
Bank  In  two  annual  InstaUmeuts  of  teCOOO.- 
000  and  »40  000,000.  beginning  In  HsoaJ  year 
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1973  This  contribution  Is  referred  to  herein- 
after In  this  Act  as  the  United  States  Spe- 
cial Resources'. 

■■(b)  The  United  Slates  Special  Resources 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Bank  ptirsuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  article  19 
of  Uie  ArUcles  of  Agreement  of  the  Bank,  and 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Bank  s  Spe- 
cial funds  Rulee  and  Regulajtlons. 

■SEC  13  (a)  The  United  States  Special  Re- 
sources shall  be  used  to  finance  specific  high 
orlc-nty  development  projects  and  programs 
in  developing  member  countries  of  the  Bank 
with  emphasis  on  such  projects  and  programs 
In  the  Southeast  Asia  region. 

•■(b)  The  United  States  Special  Resources 
shall  be  used  by  the  Bank  only  for— 

■■(1)  making  development  loans  on  terms 
which  may  be  more  flexible  and  bear  leas 
heavUy  on  the  balance  of  payments  than 
those  eetabllshed  by  the  Bank  for  lt£  ordi- 
nary operations;   and 

••(2)  providing  technical  assistance  credit* 
on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(c)(1)  The  United  States  Special  R«- 
sourrsee  may  be  expended  by  the  Bank  only 
for  procurement  In  the  United  States  of 
goods  produced  In,  or  services  supplied  from, 
the  United  States,  except  that  the  United 
8tat«e  Governor,  In  consultation  with  th« 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies,  may  allow 
eligibility  for  procxirement  in  other  member 
countries  from  the  Unlt/Kl  States  Special  Re- 
sources if  he  determlnee  that  such  procure- 
ment eligibility  would  materially  Improve 
the  ability  of  the  Bank  tw  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  Its  special  funds  resources  and 
would  be  compatible  with  the  International 
financial  position  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  United  States  Special  Resources 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  administrative  ex- 
penses arLslng  from  the  use  of  the  United 
State*  Special  Resourcee,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent such  expensefi  are  not  covered  from  the 
Banks  service  fee  or  Income  from  use  of 
United  Stat-es  Special  Resourcee. 

"(d)  All  financing  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects by  the  Bank  from  the  United  States 
Special  Resources  shall  be  reiMyable  to  the 
Bank  by  tbe  borrowers  la  United  States 
dollars. 

"Sec  14  (a)  The  letters  of  credit  provided 
for  In  section  15  shall  be  issued  to  the 
Bank  only  to  the  extent  that  at  the  time  of 
l.ssuanoe  the  cumulative  amount  of  the 
United  States  Special  Reeourcee  provided  to 
the  Bank  (A)  constitute  a  minority  of  all 
special  fund*  oontrlbuUons  to  the  Bank,  and 
(B)  ar*  no  greater  than  the  largest  cumula- 
Uve  contribution  of  any  other  single  coun- 
try contributing  to  the  &f)eclal  funds  of  the 
Bank. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Oovernor  of  the 
Bank  shall  give  due  regaj^  to  the  f>rlnclplee 
of  (A)  utilizing  all  special  funds  resourcee 
on  an  equitable  basis,  and  (B)  slgnlflcanta y 
shared  participation  by  other  contributors 
In  each  special  fund  to  which  United  States 
Special  Reeourcee  are  provided. 

"Sec  15.  The  Unltert  States  Special  Re- 
sources shall  be  provided  to  the  Bank  In  the 
form  of  a  nonnegotlable,  non-lntere8t-t>ear- 
Ing,  letter  of  credit  which  shall  be  payable 
to  the  Bank  at  par  vaUue  on  demand  to  meet 
the  cost  of  eligible  goods  and  services,  and 
administrative  costs  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  13ic)  of  this  Act. 

■Sec  16  The  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  all  or  part  of  the  United 
States  Special  Resources  and  any  accrued  re- 
sources derived  therefrom  under  the  pro- 
cedures provided  for  In  section  8.08  of  the 
Special  Funds  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Bank. 

"Sec  17  For  the  purpoee  of  providing 
tJnlted  States  Special  Reeourcee  to  the  Bank 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated •60.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
»40  000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  all  of  which 
shall  remain  avUlable  untu  expended," 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  urge  Senate  approval  of  8.  749,  a  bill 
to  authorize  VS.  contributions  to  the 
consolidated  special  funds  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  The  bill  under  con- 
sideration would  make  available  under 
the  heading  of  "Special  Resources "  a 
total  of  $100  million  to  be  paid  to  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  In  two  install- 
ments, of  $60  million  and  $40  mllUon,  re- 
spectively, during  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973  for  so-called  concessionary,  or  "soft- 
loan"  lending,  by  the  Asian  Bank. 

This  is  a  proposal  which  has  a  good 
deal  of  history  behind  it.  Indeed,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  has 
been  requesting  such  a  contribution  for 
the  Asian  Bank's  concessionary  lending 
window  ever  since  1967.  In  the  ensuing 
period  of  almost  5  years  the  United 
SUtes  has  not  yet  made  any  such  funds 
available  to  the  Bank— even  though 
other  developed  member  comitries  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  have  either 
committed  or  pledged  a  total  of  $175  mil- 
lion during  that  time.  Since  the  United 
States,  along  with  Japan,  took  the  lead 
In  lu-ging  that  such  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  loans  on  flexible  terms  by  the 
Bank,  it  Is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
our  Asian  friends  that  the  Congress  has 
not  yet  seen  fit  to  participate  In  this 
operation. 

The  committee  report  discusses  the 
reasons  why  its  members  imtll  Septem- 
ber 1970  were  not  persuaded  that  a  sub- 
stantial U.S.  contribution  to  the  Asian 
Bank's  special  resources  was  needed  on 
any  urgent  basis.  At  the  same  time,  the 
committee  that  September  did  act  by  a 
substantial  margin  to  approve  a  scaled 
down  $100  million  contribution  to  the 
special  fimds  of  the  Asian  Bank,  It  did 
so  on  the  grounds  that  the  amount  of 
the  intended  contribution  from  the 
United  States  had  been  cut  in  half,  that 
It  was  becoming  clearer  that  some  of  the 
poorest  regional  members  of  the  Asian 
Bank  were  unable  to  bear  the  high  costs 
of  debt  servicing  attached  to  hard  lend- 
ing from  the  Bank,  and  that  so  many 
other  developed  country  members  had 
concretely  shown  their  belief  In  the  pro- 
posal by  acting  to  make  substantial  re- 
sources available  even  in  the  absence  of 
any  U.S.  contribution. 

Although  the  committee  approved  the 
proposal  September  before  last,  the  fimds 
for  the  Asian  Bank  were  deleted  by  the 
Senate  from  the  House-passed  bill  in  the 
closmg  days  of  the  last  session — pri- 
marily on  the  grounds  that  the  pressure 
of  time  was  too  great  to  permit  adequate 
consideration. 

Since  that  time,  the  committee  has 
once  again  gone  into  this  whole  issue  and 
held  comprehensive  hearings  last  April 
2.  Further  time  elapsed  before  the  com- 
niittee  took  action  on  S.  749.  but  this 
hiatus  did  not  result  from  a  lack  of  be- 
lief in  the  measure;  rather,  it  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  the  committee  was  de- 
termined to  see  all  the  foreign  assistance 
proposals  made  by  the  President  in  one 
context  On  October  5,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  acted  by  a  roUcall  vote 
of  13  to  2  to  report  this  bill  favorably  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  beUeve  it  is 
necessary    to    repeat    the    information 


contained  in  the  hearing  record  and  in 
the  committee  repwrt,  but  I  would  like 
to  point  to  a  few  features  of  the  bill. 
In  the  first  place  these  special  resources, 
or  soft  loan  funds,  would  be  tied  to  pur- 
chases of  U.S  goods  and  services.  Sec- 
ond, loans  made  from  these  funds  would 
be  repayable  m  dollars,  and  not  in  lo- 
cal cui-rencies.  Third,  the  UJS.  contribu- 
tion, if  approved,  would  represent  a 
minority  of  the  funds  made  available 
f  .r  the  consolidated  special  funds  of  the 
Bank  and  would  not  exceed  the  size  of 
the  largest  single  other  contributor  to 
such  funds— that  is.  the  contribution  of 
Japan.  Finally,  a  number  of  concrete 
provisions  are  spelled  out  in  the  bill 
concerning  the  use  which  would  be 
made  of  these  anticipated  contribu- 
tions. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  a  great 
deal  more  need  be  said  about  the  pur- 
poses of  concessionary  lending  by  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  there  is  one 
point  which  should  be  clarified  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues.  It  has 
been  said  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Bank  s 
creation  in  1966.  it  was  not  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  any  sizable  soft  loan 
window  in  the  Bank.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  articles  of  agreement 
establishing  the  Bank  made  two  con- 
crete provisions  allowing  for  loans  on 
flexible  terms ;  first,  it  was  clearly  staled 
that  up  to  10  percent  of  the  available 
resources  for  ordinary  operations  could 
be  employed  for  concessionary  lending— 
and  this  provision  has  indeed  been  in- 
voked— second,  the  Bank  was  authorized 
to  receive  from  Its  members  any  con- 
tributions they  might  wish  to  volunteer 
for  lending  on  concessional  terms 

As  noted  above,  and  as  set  forth  on 
page  5  of  the  committee  report,  nme 
develop>ed  member  countries  of  the  Bank 
have  contributed  or  pledged  almost 
$175  million  to  the  Banks  special 
funds — not  counting  roughly  $7"^  mil- 
lion made  available  for  technical  assist- 
ance projects.  Dtu-ing  the  last  4  years 
or  so  there  has  been  growing  bewUder- 
ment  and  disappointment  on  the  part  of 
our  Asian  friends,  as  well  as  the  non- 
regional  members  of  the  Bank,  regard- 
ing the  faUure  of  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  this  jotat  multilateral  ef- 
fort to  help  with  the  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  Asia. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  United 
States  join  in  the  work  of  the  Asian  Bank 
in  extending  loans  on  concessionary 
terms.  My  reasons  for  saying  this  are 
best  stated  by  quoung  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  report  on  the  bill 
which  was  approved  a  year  ago  last 
September: 

First,  this  country  has  talked  a  great  deal 
about  the  need  for  reconstruction  and  eco- 
nomic gro'arth  in  southeast  Asia  foIlo-wlng  the 
ending  of  the  Indochina  wtir  and  the  need 
for  a  reliable  multinational  mechanism 
through  which  to  make  American  asslstAnce 
available:  the  A-slan  Bank  U  the  obvious 
candidate  for  that  role  Secondly,  If  the 
United  States  continues  to  withdraw  Its 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia  and  adopt*  a 
lower  profile  under  the  'Nixon  Doctrine'.  It 
probably  will  Increasingly  encounter  demands 
for  reassurance  among  friendly  Asian  coun- 
tries that  they  are  not  being  left  on  their 
own    by    this   country    economically   and   po- 
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Utlcally  M  well  as  mUltarUy.  Action  through 
a  multln&tionai  liiatruxneiit  »uch  as  the  ADB 
again  may  be  ihe  be«t  aiiawer  to  that  uu- 
certftlixty. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  action  on 
this  proposal  is  long  overdue  and  I  hope 
that  ray  colleagues  will  agree  that  we 
should  give  overwhelming  approval  to 
8.  74fl   without   further   delay. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my 
remarks. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  several  technical  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  amendments  to  S  749 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  tliat  tlie  bill  as 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text. 

The  PRESDDINO  OFFICER  t  Mr.  Gam- 
B»ELL>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  OP  COAL 
MINERS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, recently.  I  received  an  invitation 
to  meet  with  the  Black  Lung  AssociaUon 
of  Charleston.  W.  Va  ,  to  discuss  prob- 
lems In  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  black  lung  program.  Since 
some  of  the  press  reports  concerning 
that  meeting  were  Incomplete,  and  be- 
cause of  my  long  standing  Interest  In 
the  black  lung  program  and  in  all  other 
programs  concerned  with  Improvlnjr 
mine  health  and  safety,  I  shall  summa- 
rize my  recent  meeting  with  this  associa- 
tion, the  events  preceding  the  meeting, 
and  I  shall  present  a  few  examples  which 
win  show  what  my  efforU  have  been  to 
improve  mine  health  and  safety  and  to 
provide  black  lung  benefits  to  those  who 
have    been    affected     by    this    terrible 

On  May  10.  1971.  I  received  a  letter 
dated  Mny  5.  1971.  from  the  Black  Lung 
Aaaociation  of  Charleston,  W.  Va  .  sUt- 
Ing  that  they  were  dlBpleased  In  the 
way  the  Social  Security  Administration 
WEis  processing  black  lung  claims.  In 
this  letter  signed  by  Mr  Arnold  Miller, 
president  of  the  Black  Lung  Association. 
I  was  Informed  that  several  hundred 
members  of  the  Black  Lung  Association 
were  coming  to  Washington  on  June  7. 
1971.  and  that  they  wanted  to  meet  with 
me  to  discuss  the  black  lung  program, 
how  it  was  being  admioistered.  and  ways 
in  which  they  thought  the  program  could 
be  improved  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  May  5  letter  referred  to  above. 
and  an  attachment  thereto,  be  included 
In  the  Recokd  at  this  point. 

There  being   no  objection    the  letter 
and    attachment    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  In  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 
Black  Ltjnc  Association. 

May  5,1971. 
Senator  Robeht  C  Bybd, 
Senate  Oflce  Building, 
Wa.ih.ington.  D.C. 

Deab  Sinatob  Bved:  The  Black  Luiig  As- 
.soclatlon  U  an  organizaUon  of  working,  dis- 
abled and  retired  coal  miners  and  their  fam- 
lllM  Oiir  purpose  U  to  make  coal  mining  a 
safer  and  healthier  Job.  and  Ui  make  sure  men 
disabled  In  the  mines  are  adequately  cared 
for    We  have  over  6.000  members  In  4  states 

We  organlaed  In  1969.  and  in  that  year 
puahed  a  Black  Lung  BiU  through  the  Weat 
Virginia  leglelature  We  also  lobbied  for  the 
Federal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  .\ci  of  1968, 
especially  tlve  Black  Lung  section. 


Senator  Byrd.  we  are  very  disappointed  in 

the  way  the  Social  Security  AdmlnUlrallon  is 
handling  this  program  On  a  local  omre 
level,  they  are  giving  applicants  poor  treet- 
ment — not  advising  t»iem  of  their  rt^bts.  not 
collecting?  all  medical  evidence,  etc.  On  a 
national  level,  they  have  established  regula- 
tlona  and  administrative  procedures  that 
violate  Ckjugreasloual  Intent  and  cause  thou- 
sands of  deserving  applicants  Uj  be  denied 
We  enclose  our  speclflc  complaints  against 
Social  Security  on  a  separate  .sheet 

Several  hundred  metnbers  of  the  Black 
Lung  .VsRiJClatlon  will  be  coming  to  Waeh- 
ington  on  June  7tli  to  register  tnelr  com- 
plaints against  the  way  the  Federal  Black 
Lung  program  Is  being  run.  Since  you  are 
our  Senator,  we  would  like  very  much  to  be 
able  to  meet  with  you  so  that  we  can  tell  you 
how  we  think  the  program  must  be  Imrproved 
We  reall/e  that  you  are  very  busy,  but  this  ts 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  many  of  us. 
Please  g'.ve  u.s  a  chance  to  be  heard. 
Youre. 

Aknou)  Mn.L.Bt. 

President. 

Demands  on  Nationai.  Social  S«ctr«iTY  Ad- 

MXNISTBATION 

(Mailing  Address.  Box  502.  1222  Washington 
St   E,  Charleston,  W  Va   25301) 

(1)  All  eligible  miners  and  widows  have  a 
right  to  complete  and  impartial  examina- 
tions 

(2 1  We  want  properly  equipped  dlnlcs. 
such  M  the  one  in  Beckley  W.  Va..  estab- 
lished throughout  the  cosU  fields. 

(31  We  want  the  use  of  x-ray  evidence 
stopped.  Tills  is  not  In  the  law  and  must  be 
remoted. 

(4)  We  demand  proper  assistance  In  filing 
and  proce«.slng  claims. 

1 5  (  We  want  widows  claims  decided  on 
more  liberal  evidence 

(6)  We  w»nt  the  dollar  for  dollar  offset 
betweca  Compensation  and  Black  Lung  beu- 
e&ls  stopped. 

DEJCANOS   ON    LOCAL   omCKS 

'  1  )  We  demand  that  Social  Security  treat 
us  like  people,  not  like  dogs 

(Ji  We  demand  that  Social  Security  tell  us 
exactly  why  we  are  turned  down,  and  state 
what  amount  of  Black  Lung  we  have  in  the 
denial  letter 

(3)  We  demand  our  right  to  see  our  com- 
plete files  and  to  get  copies  whenever  we 
want. 

(4)  We  demand  to  be  examined  by  Doctors 
that  know  what  Black  Lung  ts.  Doctors  of 
our  choice,  such  as  Dr.  Bufl  and  Dr  FUs- 
muiisen 

1.5 1  We  dennand  that  Social  Security  pay 
for  all  additional  medical  evidence  needed 
to  prove  we  have  Black  Lung. 

(ni  We  demand  that  Social  Security  admit 
that  a  disabled  miner  that  can  not  work  in 
the  mines  Is  totally  disabled  and  must  be 
paid 

(7)  We  demand  that  Social  Security  col- 
lect all   of  a  miners  evidence,  not  half  of  It 

(81  We  demand  first  come  first  served 
treatment  People  that  signed  up  last  year 
must  be  served  now.  before  people  that  sign 
up  this  yeAr. 

(9)  We  demand  that  Social  Security  pay 
us  now    Dont  wait  until  Black  Lui\g  kills  us. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter,  on  May  10.  1971, 1  Im- 
mediately tried  to  reach  tlie  Black  Lung 
AssociaUons  representatives  by  tele- 
phone, but  neither  tlie  association,  nor 
its  president.  Mr.  Arnold  Miller  had  a 
telephone  listing  in  Charleston. 

On  May  14,  1971,  not  having  been  able 
lo  reach  the  association  or  Mr.  Miller  by 
telephone,  I  sent  Mr.  Miller  the  following 
telegram; 


Mat  14,  1971. 
Mr  Arnold  Millx*. 
PTf.tidfnt.  Black  Lung  Association, 
Charleston,  W.  Va  : 

Keurlet  have  tried  unsuccessfolly  to  reach 
you  by  telephone.  Shall  be  pleased  to  meet 
with  representative  group  from  your  organl- 
zaiion  Would  appreciate  your  supplying  me 
with  your  telephone  number  so  that  details 
can  be  discussed  with  you. 

BOBEBT  C     BTUD, 

V.S.  Senator. 

On  May  18.  1971.  not  having  heard  a 
resix)nse  to  my  telegram  of  May  14,  1»71, 
I  sent  the  foUowlna  letter  to  Mr.  Ar- 
nold Miller,  president  of  the  Black  Lun« 

Association: 

Mat  is.  1971. 

Mr       A«NOLD     Mil  LEB 

President.  Black  Lung  Association, 
C'.arleston,    W     Va 

DiAK  Ma.  Mn,Lia:  Upon  receiving  your 
letter  of  Mav  5.  I  attempted  to  reach  you  by 
telephone.  However,  the  Black  Lung  Aasocl- 
atlon  apparently  does  liot  have  a  telephone 
listing,  ajid  I  was  unable  to  locate  a  listing 
In  your  name.  Accordingly,  I  sent  you  a  tele- 
gram. ex»py  attached,  asking  for  a  telephone 
contact  BO  that  arrangements  for  the  meet- 
ing on  June  7  could  be  reviewed  with  you. 
To  date.  I  have  iK)t  heard  from  you. 

Noting  that  the  purfKJse  erf  the  meeting 
Is  to  discuss  your  dlsaatlsfacUon  with  tlie 
manner  In  which  black  lung  claims  are 
processed  by  the  Social  Security  Admlnlatra- 
tion.  I  plan  to  have  a  repreeentaUve  of  that 
agency  attend  the  meeUng  In  order  to  do 
this,  however.  I  will  need  to  know  more  about 
your  plans,  such  as  the  hour  at  which  you 
expect  to  arrive  in  Washlngtoc,  DC. 

If  vou  win  supply  me  with  your  telephone 
number  or  the  number  of  another  member 
<if  your  organization  with  whom  the  n»ee<r- 
mg  might  be  discussed,  my  o/Bce  will  be  la 
touch  promptly.  Should  you  wUb  to  caU  my 
ofhce.  niy  telephone  number  i*  Arcs  Code 
a02.  226-3964. 

May  I  suggmt  that  a  smaU  group  of  per- 
haps teji  persons  who  could  speak  for  your 
membership  would  lend  llaeU  to  a  better 
and  more  beneficial  meeting  than  would  • 
group  of  the  slae  mentioned  la  your  oorre- 
spondence. 

I  BhaU  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
further. 

Sluoerely  yours. 

RO*EET  C    Btrd, 

V.S.  Senator. 

On  May  21.  1971.  a  new?  story  from 
the  Bluefleld  Telegraph  waf  sent  to  my 
office  which  contained  a  notice  of  the 
trip  to  Washington  to  discuss  the  admin- 
istration of  tlie  black  lung  program.  This 
storv  contained  a  telephone  number  to 
call  for  those  persons  interested  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  Washington  trip.  I 
a.-Jk  unanimous  consent  that  this  news 
leport  be  included  In  the  RrroRn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ONI   HuNuam   A»ea   MiNtas   Plan   To  Join 
"Ltjno"  Maich 

Anproitltnately  100  «*!  mliM?rs  from  Mer- 
cer McDowell  and  Tazewell  counties  will 
participate  In  the  Black  Lung  .Association  s 
march  on  Washington.  DC  ,  June  6.  to  de- 
mand changee  In  the  existing  Social  Security 
progranY. 

Association  spokesmen  saad  that  tne 
miners  will  travel  to  Washington  on  Sun- 
day June  6  with  appointments  with  oon- 
er»«smen  "and  other  high  o«clals  '  being 
set  fm  Monday  and  Tuewlay  Free  housing 
will  be  provided  for  the  marchers  during 
their  stay  In  Washington,  the  spokesmen 
added. 
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The  Black  Lung  group  Is  making  the  fol- 
lowing demands: 

T^at    all    eligible    miners    and    widows 

have  a  right  to  complete  an  Impartial  exam- 
ination. 

— That  properly  equipped  Black  Lung 
clinics,  such  as  the  one  in  Beckley,  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  coalfleldjj. 

— That  X-ray  evidence  not  be  permitted 
In  Black  Lung  cases 

— That  proper  assistance  be  provided  In 
the  filing  and  the  processing  of  claims. 

— That  Widow's  claims  to  be  decided  on 
"more  liberal  evidence". 

Miners  wishing  to  Join  the  delegation  to 
Washington  are  to  call  the  main  office  of 
the    Association.    304-343-3411. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Inasmuch 
as  I  still  had  not  heard  any  response  from 
in.v  previous  communications  with  this 
organization,  I  instructed  a  member  of 
my  staff  to  call  the  telephone  number 
listed  In  the  newspaper  in  an  attempt  to 
locate  Mr.  Miller,  in  order  that  I  could 
facilitate  arrangements  for  the  Wash- 
ington meeting.  My  staff  member  did 
reach  Mr.  Tom  Rodenburgh,  who  said 
Mr.  Miller  was  not  available  and  was  "on 
the  road"  frequently  and  hard  to  reach. 
He  did,  however,  provide  a  home  number 
for  Mr.  Miller.  My  staff  tried  several 
times  to  reach  Mr.  Miller,  but  was  xm- 
successful  until  May  25.  1971. 

On  May  25.  1971.  a  member  of  my 
s.XAfl  talked  with  Mr  Miller  on  the  tele- 
phone. After  receiving  a  full  report  of 
that  conversation,  I  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Miller: 

Mat  25.  1971. 
Mr.  Aknold  Milles. 
President,  Black  Lung  Association, 
Charleston,  W  Va 

Deab  Mr  &IILLEB :  My  secretary  has  given 
me  a  full  report  on  her  telephone  conversa- 
tion with  you  earlier  today 

I  understand  that  you  will  have  a  com- 
mittee of  five  or  six  persons,  selected  from 
your  membership,  that  will  attend  the  meet- 
ing, which  I  have  scheduled  for  11:00  a.m.. 
on  Monday.  June  7,  In  my  ofBce  In  the  Capi- 
tol. Suite  S-148. 

As  you  were  Informed,  I  have  a.sked  officials 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  be 
present  for  the  meeting  so  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  your  Association  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  these  SSA  ofBclals 
your  dissatisfaction  with  the  processing  of 
applications  for  black  lung  benefits. 

It  is  always  my  desire  to  be  of  assistance, 
and  I  have  been  pleased  to  arrange  this 
n.eetlng  for  you  I  shall  look  forward  to  see- 
Ir.K   you   on   June   7. 

With  kind  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBEKT  C  Btrd, 

U.S.  Senator. 

On  June  7.  1971.  at  11  am.,  instead  of 
a  committee  of  five  or  six  persons,  a 
group  of  approximately  40  persons  ar- 
rived in  my  Capitol  office.  Regrettably,  I 
was  detained  on  the  Senate  floor  by  my 
whip  duties  and  the  group  had  to  wait 
approximately  40  minutes.  When  I  ar- 
rived. I  explained  that  my  office  was  too 
small  to  meet  with  such  a  large  group, 
nevertheless  I  would  be  glad  to  meet  with 
all  of  them,  but  it  would  have  to  be  in 
groups  of  10  or  less,  so  a.s  to  accommodate 
them  in  my  office  The  group  leaders  in- 
formed me  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
meet  in  the  smaller  groups.  I  met  with 
the  first  group  of  10  persons,  and  at  this 
meeting  I  had  present  two  representa- 
tives from  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 


tration to  answer  questions  and  provide 
any  requested  informatlcm.  This  meeting 
lasted  approximately  90  minutes.  When 
It  concluded,  I  was  ready  to  start  meet- 
ing with  the  second  group,  but  I  foimd 
that  the  remainder  of  the  group  had  be- 
come tired  and  left  my  office. 

On  June  8.  1971,  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  story-  concerning  the  meeting, 
and  other  activities  of  this  group.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Coal    Miners    Lobby    roR    Black    Lttnc    Aid 
(By  Hank  Burchard) 

Several  hundred  coal  miners  and  miners' 
widows  from  four  states  roamed  the  corri- 
dors of  Congress  and  executive  offices  yester- 
day demanding  "justice  for  those  who  mine 
America's  coal." 

They  got  tired,  they  got  hungry,  they  got 
lost  from  time  to  time  In  the  labyrinths  of 
government  They  get  some  stalling  and  gome 
fancy  words,  but  they  also  got  respectful 
hearings  from  powerful  men  who  promised 
action. 

The  amateur  and  apparently  effective  mass 
lobbying  sweep  of  Washington  was  organized, 
loosely,  by  the  Black  Lung  Association,  which 
Is  centered  In  West  Virginia  but  also  drew 
delegations  from  Virginia.  Kentucky  and 
Pennsylvania 

Wherever  they  were  from,  their  complaints 
had  a  common  ring.  They  told  of  miners 
forced  to  work  In  unsafe  and  unhealthy 
mines  until  they  are  killed,  crippled  or  fall 
victim  to  black  lung  (pneumoconiosis,  an  In- 
curable lung  disease  caused  by  Inhaling  coal 
dust)  Then,  they  said,  the  miner,  or  his 
widow  and  orphans,  are  systematically  denied 
the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
law 

One  delegation  of  30  p>ersonB  led  by  Chris- 
tine Warwick  of  Red  Star.  W.  Va  .  went  first 
to  the  olHce  of  Rep  Ken  Hechler  (D-W.  Va  )  , 
regarded  by  the  association  as  a  great  and 
good   friend  of  the  miners 

Describing  a  nightmare  of  bureaucracy 
"that  would  set  anybody's  head  spinning," 
Mrs  Warwick  said  "We're  told  they  (federal 
compensation  checks  for  black  lung  victims) 
are  paid  by  computer,  and  that  the  computer 
pays  some  and  ]u£t  throws  out  others.  Is  that 
right?" 

■  It's  handled  by  something  that  doesn't 
have  a  heart,  all  right."  Hechler  said. 

He  said  President  Nixon  "made  It  clear 
when  he  signed  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  that  he  didn't  like  the 
black  lung  compensation  and  that  It  was 
only  a  temp)orary  thing 

Much  cheered  by  Hechler's  warm  reception. 
the  group  trudged  from  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building  to  the  Capitol  to  see  Sen 
Robert  C.  Byrd  (D-W  Va  ) ,  whom  most  of 
them  did  not  believe  to  be  their  friends 

Sen  Byrd  was  detained  on  the  floor  by  his 
duties  as  majority  whip  and  so  was  40  min- 
utes late.  Meanwhile,  has  staff  told  the  group 
they  would  have  to  select  10  of  their  number 
for  the  meeting,  since  they  had  only  asked  for 
an  appointment  for  a  half-dozen  people  and 
his  nfhce  Is  small. 

The  group  took  that  personally  too,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  chilly 

But  when  they  emerg-ed  from  the  senator's 
office  90  minutes  later,  they  showed  the  effects 
of  the  personality  that  has  won  Sen.  Byrd  re- 
peated thumping  majorities  In  West  Virginia. 

"MfCH     ENCOt'SACD)" 

■  He  was  very  wonderful,"  8€Jd  Evelyn  Full- 
er, of  Oak  Hill.  W  Va.  "I'm  100  per  cent  sat- 
isfied and  very  much  encouraged,"  said  Mur- 
ry  Evans  of  Logan.  W.  Va 

Sen  Byrd  had  brought  to  the  meeting 
Hugh  Johnson,  assistant  to  the  commissioner 


of  the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
Bernard  Poplck,  director  of  the  SSA's  bureau 
of  disability  Insurance,  which  Issues  the  black 
lung  disability  checks. 

They  sat  in.  a  staffer  said — the  press  was 
barred — and  explained  the  law  They  also 
wrote  down  the  names  and  complaints  of 
those  present,  promising  to  check  their  situa- 
tions. 

Later,  when  the  lobbyist^:  held  a  press  con- 
ference. Sen.  Byrd  took  some  lumps  from 
Paul  Davis,  of  New  Town.  W  Va..  whose  re- 
port on  the  meeting  was  that  "Sen.  Byrd 
didn't  commit  himself  In  any  way   " 

Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  iD-W.  Va  i  was 
down  home  making  a  speech,  but  his  staffers 
told  the  miners  the  senator  is  "firmly  behind  ' 
amendments  to  tighten  safety  requirements 
In  the  law  and  to  looeen  the  criteria  for  dis- 
ability payments. 

ONLT    roE    WIIX3W8 

Not  only  Is  It  often  difficult  to  satisfy  the 
government  a  man  Is  disabled  by,  or  died 
from  black  lung,  but  the  law  provides  no 
compensation  for  de|>endente  other  than  his 
widow. 

In  Mingo  County.  W.  Va.,  Randolph's  staff- 
ers were  told,  there  are  two  children  whose 
father  was  certified  to  have  died  from  black 
lung  The  chUdren.  aged  10  and  13,  receive  no 
compensation  becatise  his  widow  has  aban- 
doned them. 

The  government  reported  yesterday  that 
201,000  claims  have  been  approved  and  130,- 
000  denied  Benefits  si-i  far  have  amounted 
to  »684  million. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  1  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Record  two  additional  newspaper 
articles  from  West  Virginia,  both  dated 
June  8.  1971  The  first  is  from  the  Raleigh 
Register  and  the  second  is  from  the  Blue- 
field  Daily  Telegraph. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Raleigh  Register,  June  8.  19711 
Senatob    Btbd.    Thicia  8    Cakb    PaovK    Un- 

populab:     Coal     Mine«s     Told     Congiess 

LntELT    To   Pass    Legislation    LiBiaiALiziNG 

Black  Lung  Beniftts 

Washington — The  nation's  coal  miners 
have  been  told  Congress  probably  will  pass 
legislation  to  liberalize  black  lung  benefits 

The  optimistic  prediction  was  made  Mon- 
day by  a  leading  House  Democrat  when  about 
2O0  disabled  coal  miners  and  widows  most 
of  them  from  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia,  lobbied  for  the  legislation  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  The  miners  and  widows  met  with 
members  of  Congress  and  Nixon  administra- 
tion ofBclals. 

Rep  Carl  Perkins,  D-Ky  .  chairman  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  told 
one  of  the  groups  of  about  25  persons  he 
expects  his  labor  subcommittee  to  approve 
a  set  of  amendments  to  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  on  Tuesday 

Perkins  also  predicted  swift  approval  by  the 
full  committee  then  both  chambers  oT  Con- 
gress. "I  don't  see  a  reason  In  the  world  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shouldn't  sign 
the  bills,"  Perkins  added. 

At  a  late  afternoon  press  conference  the 
possibility  of  wildcat  strikes  this  summer  If 
the  amendments  are  not  enacted  was  ert- 
dent. 

One  placard  read:  'It  Just  may  be  a  long 
and  dark  summer   Do  you  get  the  idea"*" 

John  Mendez  of  Chapmanvtlle  W  Va., 
chief  spokesman  at  the  press  conference  also 
noted  ■Unless  these  amendments  are  ac- 
cepted .  there  is  a  great  posslbUliy  that 
there  might  be  some  kind  of  work  stop- 
page " 

Perkiiis'  amendments  Include  extending 
the  program  through  June  30.  1973:  liberal- 
izing the  disability  claim  policy  to  eliminate 
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tbe  relUuioe  on  X-rays;  and  clarify  the  term 
"toUl  dlMbUlty." 

Rep.  Ken  Heoliler,  D-W.  Va.,  the  most  out- 
spoken coal  mine  health  and  safety  advocate 
tn  Congress,  applauded  the  presence  of  the 
group  In  Washington.  "Coal  miners  and  wid- 
ows are  no  longer  going  to  sit  back  and  ac- 
cept second  class  living."  Hechler  said. 

Some  of  the  miners  were  diasatlsned  at  the 
administration's  reception  to  their  efforts. 
Walter  P*ranklln.  a  disabled  miner  from  rak- 
horn  City,  Ky  ,  said.  'We  got  a  riin-around  " 
In  the  gathering  throughout  the  day.  the 
miners  and  widows  complained  about  the 
fact  they  can  get  only  80  per  cent  of  their 
former  average  wage  in  combined  Social 
Security  and   black  lung  benefits 

One  senator  who  has  a  bill  In  to  elimi- 
nate that  80  per  cent  celling.  Senate  Majority 
Whip  Robert  C  Byrd.  D-W  Va  .  was  the  ob- 
ject of  some  stern  remarks  after  confusion 
surrounded  a  meeting  between  him  and  a 
large  West  Virginia  delegation. 

Byrd's  office  had  expected  only  5  or  6  per- 
sons at  the  meeting,  but  40  showed  up  at 
his  whips  office  When  Byrd  arrived  40  min- 
utes late  for  the  appointment,  he  would 
allow  only  10  In  the  meeting  at  any  one  time 
and  closed  the  session  to  the  press  unlike 
most  of  the  other  lawmakers'  meetings 

Although  Byrd  said  he  would  meet  with 
the  others  later,  they  left  to  meet  another 
appointment  with  staff  of  Sen.  Jennings 
Randolph.  D-W    Va 

"I  don't  see  why  we  can't  get  a  conference 
room  to  accomnfiodate  the  large  delegation," 
.said  Kelly  Buchanan  of  Malewan.  W.  Va. 
"There's  nothing  fair  about  it"  added  Mrs. 
Henry    Watkln   of    Fayettevllle.    W     Va. 

Later,  when  all  the  groups  gathered  for 
the  press  conference,  some  animosity  toward 
Byrd  was  still  evident 

"He  didn't  commit  himself  anyway."  said 
Paul  Davis  of  Mingo  County.  W  Va..  "he 
dldn'l  give  us  nothing" 

While  the  press  conference  nearlng.  a  So- 
cial Security  Administration  aide  busily 
passed  out  a  barrage  of  literature  to  news- 
men dealing  with  the  black  lung  (pneumo- 
coniosis)   program 

Among  SSA  .statistics,  It  showed  that  al- 
most »300  million  In  beneflls  have  already 
been  paid  out  on  125000  claims  accepted  to 
date  Another  130.000  claims  have  been  re- 
jected. 

One  miner.  Hobart  Grills  of  Evarts.  Ky.. 
compared  the  black  lung  situation  with 
Trlcia  Nixon's  controversial  wedding  cake. 
"That  would  pay  a  lot  of  black  lung  bene- 
fits." he  said. 

(Prom  the  Bluefleld  Dally  Telegraph, 
June  8,  1971  | 

Byrd  Hit  by  "Lung"  Lobbyists 

Washington. — Sen  Robert  Byrd  D  W  Va  . 
was  crttlcljsed  Monday  by  coal  miners  lobby- 
ing for  increased  medical  benefits  and  safer 
working  conditions. 

"He  didn't  commit  hjm.self  anyway  what- 
soever. "  -laid  Paul  Davis  of  Mingo  County. 
W  Va  ,  a  member  of  the  Black  Lung  Asso- 
ciation  "He  didn't  give  us  nothing  ' 

Byrd  was  the  only  member  of  the  West 
VlrgUUa.  Kentucky.  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vaiua  congressional  delegations  who  was  crit- 
icized by  the  group. 

The  Black  Lung  Association  sponsored  the 
trip  to  Washington  for  miners  and  miners' 
widows  to  press  their  claims  for  black-lung 
benefits  and  tighter  enforcement  of  mine 
safety  regulations. 

Black  Lung  Is  a  disease  caused  by  Inhal- 
ing c(ml  du.st  Its  medical  name  is  pneu- 
nuxx>nio8ls. 

Arnold  Miller,  president  of  the  Black  Lung 
.Association,  s&td  the  "asaoclatlon  Is  calling 
for  more  assistance  from  tbe  Social  Security 
Administration  in  the  black-lung  oomp«nsa- 
tlon  claims  procedurs  for  properly  equipped 
medical  clinics  In  the  oo«l  states." 


The  miners  d«8crlbed  their  reception  by 
officials  In  Washington  at  a  news  conference 
where  signs  were  displayed  readlnf:  "'We 
want  that  which  Is  ours.  Nothing  more.  But 
we  want  It  now." 

Robert  Orllls.  a  miner  from  Harlan  County. 
Ky  .  said  the  19«9  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  Ls  "full  of  loop-holes  and 
everything  " 

In  asserting  that  many  miners  who  con- 
tracted black  lung  are  denied  benefits,  he 
said  that  when  the  Prealdent  or  Congress  Is 
voted  a  pay  raise  there  are  no  legal  loop- 
holes to  deny  them  additional  funds. 

Miller  said  earlier.  "We  are  tired  of  all  the 
stalling  and  red  tape  on  our  claims  and  tired 
of  the  denials  that  are  given  without  reason 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration 

"The  Black  Lung  Association  Is  calling  for 
more  assistance  from  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration In  the  Black  Lung  compensa- 
tion claims  procedure,  for  properly  equipped 
medical  clinics  In  the  coal  states" 

An  aide  to  Sen  Byrd  complained  Monday 
night  that  members  of  the  protest  group  had 
misrepresented  to  the  press  Byrd's  reception 
of  members  of  the  group  at  the  senators 
office  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  aide  said  Byrd  had  originally  received 
a  letter  requesting  an  a\idlence  for  five  aaso- 
ciation  members,  but  40  showed  up  In  his  of- 
tire  Monday. 

Byrd  agreed  to  hear  them  10  at  a  time,  the 
aide  said,  but  the  first  group  of  10  took  an 
hour  and  one  half  alone  and  others  left, 
tired  of  waiting 

Later,  the  aide  said,  those  who  left  told 
newsmen  at  a  press  conference  Byrd  bad 
refused  to  talk  with  them. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Subse- 
quently. Mr.  President.  I  received  a  let- 
ter dated  June  10,  1971,  from  Mr.  C  P. 
McDorman.  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Since. 
Mr  MctXirman's  letter  accurately  re- 
flects the  events  connected  with  this 
meeting.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  included  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows 

Ju.vE  10.  1971 
Senator  Robert  Byrd:  I  was  with  the 
black  limg  group  which  came  to  your  office 
on  the  7th  of  this  month,  and  I.  along  with 
most  of  the  others  that  were  there,  think 
that  you  were  treated  tinfalrly  In  the  press 
conference  which  followed  I  thought  you 
were  very  cordial  and  sympathetic  with  the 
problems  that  were  reasonable  Also  I  know 
that  there  were  some  things  that  were  talked 
on  that  you  had  no  control  over.  We  cor- 
rected part  of  it  at  the  press  conference  and 
when  I  left  Logan  yesterday,  they  were  hav- 
ing a  meeting  and  were  going  to  have  a  press 
release  to  clarify  the  other  part  Why  some- 
one chose  to  say  the  things  they  did  Is  a 
mystery  to  me. 

Although  I  don't  agree  with  you  on  every 
thing,  and  surface  mining  Is  one  of  them.  I 
don't  like  to  see  anyone  wrongly  accused  So 
please  accept  my  apology  and  I  will  do  what 
I  can  to  correct  this  mistake 
Yours  very  truly, 

C      P.     McDORMAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President,  I  also  received  a  letter  dated 
June  11,  1971.  from  Mrs.  Christine  War- 
wick, who  acted  as  chairman  and  spokes- 
man for  the  group  representing  the  West 
Virginia  Black  Lung  Association  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the  let- 
ter from  Mrs.  Warwick  addressed  to  me. 
together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
by  Mrs.  Warwick  on  June  11.  1971.  and 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letten 
were  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Juki   16.   1971. 
Robert  C    Btrd. 
V  S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  very  sorry  about  the 
news  article  published  In  the  newspapers, 
concerning  our  Black  Lung  lobby  :n  Wash- 
ington, June  8,  1971  I  as  spokesman  for  the 
group  that  talked  with  you.  gt.ve  out  none 
of  this  I  am  sending  a  letter  to  the  Wash- 
Ington  Post  as  I  mall  this  A  copy  Is  enclosed. 
The  things,  I  talked  about  In  your  office,  was 
strictly  from  my  heart  There  was  not  one 
thing  rehearsed  I  only  found  nut  I  was  to 
be  the  leader  and  spKjkeeman,  as  I  was  leaving 
our  place  of  housing,  that  morning.  I'm  sorry 
they  didn't  ask  me  to  meet  the  press,  espe- 
cially after  Id  done  my  best  for  the  group 
all  day  After  all.  when  we  liidles  of  my 
Church,  left  for  Washington,  we  took  God 
with  us.  to  gvilde  us  We  prayed  that  be 
would  help  us.  do  or  say  8omet-^lng  to  help 
others,  and  not  hurt  anyone  So  many  of  the 
group  say  they  would  of  waited  If  they  had 
any  idea  they  could  of  talked  with  you  So, 
again  I'll  say  I'm  sorry  I  am  to  appwar  on 
TV  Channel  4.  June  18.  10  3C  P  M  I  will 
also  be  on  Friends  and  Neighbors,  July  8, 
11  AM  I  will  certainly  tell  true  facts  of  our 
meetings  then  If  more  people  had  Ood  In 
their  Uvea,  they  would  be  more  understand- 
ing, and  have  more  faith  and  patience  Seems 
some  of  our  group  were  lacking  these  Wish 
you.  your  family,  your  aides,  the  best  of 
everything. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Christine  Warwick. 

Red   Star.    W     Va  . 

June    11.    1971. 
Edttor. 

The    Washington   Post, 
Wa.i>iuigton,    D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Tour  article  regarding  the 
Black  Lung  lobby,  appearing  In  the  June  8. 
1971  Issue  made  a  statement  regarding  Sen- 
ator Robert  Byrd  which  I  feel  should  be  re- 
tracted The  article  Indicated  that  the  miner* 
and  miners  widows  did  not  feel  that  Senator 
Byrd  WIV8  their  friend  This  may  have  been 
the  opinion  of  one  disgruntled  person,  but 
certainly  did  not  represent  the  consensus  of 
the  group   Senator  Byrd  Is  our  friend! 

To  further  explain  I  w.is  chairman  and 
spokesman  for  the  team  that  talked  with 
him  We  were  unaware  that  Arnold  Miller, 
PreeldeiU  of  the  W.  Va  Black  Lung  Assn  , 
had  made  an  appKilntment  for  a  delegation 
of  six  persons,  as  a  result,  we  started  to 
Senator  Byrd's  office  with  a  grot:p  of  twelve. 
More  Joined  the  group  along  the  way  until 
there  were  about  40  persons  by  the  time  we 
arrived  at  his  office  We  were  Informed  by 
the  Senator's  secretary  that  the  office  had 
expected  only  six  representatives,  and  the 
conference  nxnn  reserved  for  the  meeting 
could  only  accommodate  that  number  com- 
fortably When  the  Senator  arrived,  I  was 
told  that  I  should  pick  a  delegation  of  twelve 
and  that  the  others  could  wait  or  were  free 
to  visit  the  Senate  until  the  oorJerence  was 
o\er  After  our  conference.  Senator  Byrd  ex- 
cused the  rest  of  our  group  and  asked  me  to 
bring  the  rest  of  his  West  Virginia  friends 
In  so  that  he  might  talk  with  them.  I  dis- 
covered that  by  that  time  they  had  gone  to 
other  meetings,  and  a  least  one  of  the  group 
took  his  "ruffled  feathers"  with  him  We  did 
not  go  to  Washington  with  a  chip  on  our 
shovilder,  we  went  to  be  heard  and  we  were 
heard 

I  did  not  participate  In  the  press  confer- 
ence (nor  was  I  asked  to) ,  but  as  sfmkescaan 
for  the  group  tbat  talked  with  Senator  Byrd. 
my  story  would  have  been  quite  different 
than  that  apparently  reported  by  Paul  Davis. 

I  b«lleve  we  haTe  done  a  grave  Injustice  to 
Senator  Byrd  and  cmr  fellow-man;   ftirther, 
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It  Is  my  duty  as  a  Christian  to  see  that  this 
unfortunate  misunderstanding  is  oorrected. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Christine  WARWicat. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  supi>orted  legislation  to 
improve  coal  mine  health  and  safety. 
I  want  to  cite  a  few  examples,  which  will 
show  my  interest  concerning  this  •vital  Is- 
sue. 

On  February  28,  1969.  In  a  speech  on 
the  Senate  floor.  I  called  attention  to  tlie 
recent  mining  disaster  at  Parmington, 
W.  Va..  and  urped  prompt  action  on 
needed  legislation,  said  all  necessary 
funds  to  develop  equipment  and  meth- 
ods to  make  coal  mining  safer  and 
healthier.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  this  speech  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  thl.s  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Concre-ssjonai.    Rbcord, 

Feb     26.    19691 

Coal    Mine    Health    and    Safftt 

Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia  Mr  President, 
the  tragic  coal  mine  explosion  that  occurred 
last  November  near  Farmlngton,  W.  Va..  has 
made  It  certsUn  that  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress will  consider  several  new  propouals  for 
coal  niliie  health  and  safety  legislation.  The 
scale  of  the  Farmlngton  disaster,  which 
claimed  the  lives  of  78  miners.  Inevitably  has 
raised  many  questions  concerning  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  present  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safe- 
ty Act. 

I  am  certain  that  aU  of  us  here  In  the  Sen- 
ate win  want  to  consider  carefully  any  rea- 
sonable proposal  for  more  effective  health  and 
safety  laws.  Hearings  on  the  legislative  pro- 
posals now  being  submitted  will  enable  us 
to  reach  objective  conclusions  concerning 
any  changes  that  shotild  be  made  In  the 
existing  act. 

My  purpose  today,  however.  Is  to  urge  all 
of  my  fellow  Senators  to  consider  every  pos- 
sible way  In  which  our  coal  mines  can  be 
made  safer  and  more  healthful  for  the  men 
who  work  In  them.  New  and  stronger  laws, 
however,  neoessarj-  and  effective  they  may  be. 
provide  us  only  with  a  mean.s  of  coping  with 
hazards,  I  contend  that  the  time  ha.«  come  for 
us  to  do  more  than  cope  with  menaces  that 
can  wipe  out  78  lives  In  a  single,  horrible  ac- 
cident. We  can.  and  must,  eliminate  these 
hazards. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  ultimate  and  lasting  solution  to  this 
problem  lies  In  the  development  of  a  coal 
mining  technology  that  Is  intrinsically  safe — 
a  technology  that  has  provisions  for  the 
health  and  saferty  of  coal  miners  built  In, 
rather  than  added  on 

There  may  well  be  some  astonishment  at 
this  proposal  The  Idea  that  '  coal  mine?  are 
Inherently  dangerous"  has  been  repefited 
often  following  and  prior  to  the  Farming- 
ton  disaster.  Yet.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
mine  coal  In  ways  that  are  often  needless- 
ly dangerous,  and  that  coal  mine  hazards 
can  be  traced  In  large  part  directly  to  the 
methods  by   which   ooal   Is  mined. 

For  example,  consider  the  continuous  min- 
ing machine.  Tills  Impressive  device  may  be 
up  to  38  feet  long,  and  capable  of  tearing  coal 
from  a  solid  seam  at  rates  In  excess  of  8 
tons  a  minute.  Its  efficiency  Is  In  no  small 
measure  responsible  for  the  remarkable  pro- 
ductivity of  the  American  miner,  and  many 
view  It  as  an  outstanding  example  of  ad- 
vanced technology.  As  It  has  Increased  pro- 
ductivity, however,  the  continuous  mining 
machine  has  alac  aggravated  some  of  the 
most  serious  health  and  safety  problems 
known  to  coal  mining. 

Because   it   cuts   through    coal    so   rapidly 


this  machine  makes  pKWSlble  the  liberation  of 
a  methane  gas  at  a  high  rate,  thereby  In- 
creaalng  the  danger  of  exploelons.  Because 
It  breaks  the  coal  into  such  fine  parUcles,  U 
creates  more  dust,  generating  an  added  ex- 
plosion hazard  as  well  as  a  threat  to  the 
miners'  health  Finally.  Its  speed  of  advance 
can  outstrip  the  adequacy  of  methods  pre- 
sently used  to  s\ipport  the  roof  It  exposes 
and  to  haul  the  coal  that  it  mines. 

Our  traditional  response  to  such  problems 
\\AS  been  to  accept  them  as  Inevitable,  add- 
ing safety  options  to  oontfol  the  hazards 
whenever  p>obsible  Experience  h,*s  shown  us 
that  this  approach  just  does  not  work.  In 
fact.  It  has  even  Introduced  new  hazards 
while  in  the  very  process  of  minimizing  old 
ones.  For  Instance,  the  accepted  way  of  cop- 
ing with  the  explosive  methane  liberated 
by  continuous  mining  machines  i.s  to  dilute 
It  from  the  mine  with  a  rapidly  moving  cur- 
rent of  ventilating  air.  But  the  moving  air 
current  stirs  up  and  distributes  coal  dust,  ac- 
tually Intensifying  the  dust-related  hazards 
of  explosion  and  lung  disease,  such  as  black 
lung. 

•  •  •  »  • 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On  March 
'26.  1969.  I  appeared  before  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  urge  en- 
actment of  new  mine  health  and  safety 
laws,  and  particularly,  to  call  attention 
to  the  terrible  disease — pneumonicosis — 
and  to  request  that  Federal  legislation 
be  enacted  to  extend  benefits  to  miners 
who  had  contracted  this  pulmonary  dis- 
ease and  who  would  have  been  excluded 
from  coverage  under  State  laws.  I  ask 
imanimotis  consent  that  excerpts  from 
that  statement  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
v.ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
OS  follows: 

(Excerpt  from  Part  2.  Senate  Hearings  on 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  before  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Pp 
81&-825.  91st  Congress,  first  session]. 

Coal  Mine  Health   and   Satett 
(Wednesday,  March  36,  1969) 
D  S.  Senate. 

StTBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR. 

or  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Wel?  are. 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:35  a.m..  pur- 
suant to  recess,  In  room  4232.  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  Senator  Harrison  A  Williams. 
Jr.  (chairman  of  the  sulxx)ininlttee)  presid- 
ing. 

Present;  Senators  Williams.  Randolph, 
Bellmon,  and  Schweiker. 

Committee  staff  members  present;  Robert 
O  Harris,  staff  director:  Frederick  R.  Black- 
well,  counsel  to  the  subcommittee:  and  Eu- 
gene Mlttelman,  minority  counsel 

Senator  Williams.  We  reconvene  our  sub- 
committee hearing  on  the  coal  miners  health 
and  safety  legislation.  This  is  our  8th  day 
of  hearing  on  this  measure  and  to  begin  our 
deliberations  this  morning  we  are  honored 
to  have  Senat<;,r  Robert  C  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia as  our  opening   witness  this  morning 

STATTMTNT     of     HON      ROBERT     C      BTRD.     A     VS. 
BENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WEST  VIBCINTA 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  do  wish  to  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
Federal  law  be  enacted  to  provide  compensa- 
tion to  disabled  coal  miners  Buffering  from 
"black  lung"  who  are  not  covered  by  State 
laws 

This  may  or  may  not  be  a  legislative  matter 
over  which  your  particular  Bulx»mmlttee 
would  have  jurlsdlcUon,  bvrt  1  believe 
that  here  is  a  legislative  gap  which 
should  be  bridged,  and  It  seems  to  me  the 


only  way  to  do  Jt  Is  through  the  enactment 
of  Federal  legislation. 

If  you  will  Indulge  me  for  a  few  additional 
mlnute.s.  I  shall  outline  the  general  Idea  of 
what  I  have  la  tuind. 

For  example,  the  West  Virginia  Liegisla- 
tr.re  recently  enacted  a  new  compensation 
law  covering  pneumoconiosis,  but  I  am  ad- 
vised that  some  of  the  "black  lung"  sufferers 
may  not  benefit  from  it  because  such  work- 
meu's  compensation  legislation  cannot  be 
retroactive. 

So,  unless  a  Federal  law  Is  enacted  to  In- 
clude those  who  may  have  retired  before  the 
new  Slate  law  goes  into  effect,  or  for  whom 
the  statute  of  limitations  may  have  expired, 
I  £im  told  that  some  of  these  people  may  not 
have  recourse  to  compensation. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  authorize  compensation  in  such 
cases  on  a  Federal/ State  matching  basis. 

Such  legislation  would  only  affect  those 
miners  disabled  from  pulmonary  diseases 
contracted  through  exposure  to  coal  dust  and 
silica,  and  so  forth,  and  wbo  are  not  covered 
by  StaU  laws. 

Such  a  law  could  run  for.  say  a  20-year 
period,  with  the  Federal  Government  provid- 
ing 100  percent  of  the  compensation  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  the  first  year,  with  a  pro- 
vision for  decreasing  each  of  these  categories 
by  5  percent  annually. 

This  would  take  care  of  most  of  the  miners 
who  have  been  forced  to  retire  already,  and 
would  gradually  shift  the  burden  to  the 
States. 

However,  by  the  end  of  the  20-year  period. 
I  think  one  could  properly  assume  that  there 
would  not  be  much  of  a  btirden  remaining 
ouUlde  a  State's  normal  workmen's  compen- 
sation fund  caseload. 

The  benefits  could  be  $25  per  week — which 
would  be  lower  than  the  benefits  to  which 
such  miners  would  be  entitled  under  the 
compensaUon  laws  of  any  State,  but  this 
amount  would  at  least  provide  an  income  of 
from  »100  to  perhaps  $115  per  month. 

This  would  prevent  some  of  the  families 
from  having  to  depend  on  public  welfare,  and 
It  would  also  encourage  miners  to  act  before 
a  States  statute  of  limitations  expU-es  rather 
than  take  the  chance  of  receiving  benefits 
under  tliC  Federal  State  program  at  a  level 
lower  Uian  those  provided  In  a  State's  work- 
men's compensation  program. 

As  the  Federal  contribution  decreased,  the 
State's  contribution  would  Increase  under  the 
program   1  propose 

Such  legislation  could  leave  the  definition 
of  pneumoconiosis  to  the  respective  Slate 
laws  and  the  operation  of  such  Federal  law 
would  be  based  on  an  agreement  between 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  any  State  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  State  In  providing 
compensation  to  individuals  who,  as  a  result 
of  their  employment  In  the  mining  industry. 
are  suffering  from  pneumoconiosis,  who  are 
disabled.  an<-  who  are  not  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  under  any  State  workmen's 
compensation  law. 

The  State  agency  administering  the  com- 
pensation law  of  a  State  would  be  responsible 
for  all  payments  of  compensation  made  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  State  agreement. 
»  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  BVRD  of  Weft  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  September  30.  1969.  when  the 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  legislation 
was  being  considered  on  tlie  Senate  floor. 
I  stated  at  that  time: 

X  consider  it  a  necessity  to  provide  ai«- 
ablUty  benefits  to  miners  suffering  from 
pulmonary  diseases 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  that  debate  be  Included  In  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjicord 
as  follows: 


I 
I 
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Ex(  EaPT  Prom  th«  CoNcaissioNAL  Rzcono  or 
Septembeb   30.   lyep.   Follows 
Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr  President.  I  consider  It  a  necessity  that 
we  pass  legislation  to  provide  disability  bene- 
fits to  n-ilners  suffering  from  pulmonary  dis- 
eases, because  In  so  many  Instances  the  State 
statutes,  not  being  retroactive,  do  not  reach 
the  old  disabled  miner  who  long  ago  haa  been 
forced  Into  retirement  as  a  result  of  his  hav- 
ing acquired  black  Ku'.g.  pneumoconlcvii.s. 
silicosis,  or  some  other  pulmonary  dl.sea.se 
through  employment  in  the  mines 

I  feel  that  today  we  have  proposed  a  niea.s- 
ure  which  will  bridge  an  important  giip  and 
which  will  bring  new  hope  to  the  mining  pop- 
ulation I  believe  this  to  be  a  very  humani- 
tarian amendment  and  I  feel  that  It  Is  nec- 
essary that  we  provide  a  way  for  these  old. 
disabled  miners  and  their  families  to  ".ive 
without  being  dependent  upon  welfare  In 
so  many  Instances,  they  long  ago  exhausted 
their  unemployment  compensation  benefit.^, 
and  have  been  forced  to  go  to  the  welfare  of- 
fices, or  go  to  their  children  and  .stand  with 
their  hats  in  their  hands  and  hope  for  as- 
sistance from  them  Here  t^Klay  we  not  only 
provide  for  some  measure  of  assistarc?  to  the 
old.  disabled,  retired  miner,  but  we  are  also 
lending  some  ns-slstance  to  his  children,  who 
otherwise  would  have  to  provide  help  for 
their  parents  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote 
unanimously  for  this  amendment  when  we 
rea<::h  the  time  for  a  rollcall  vote,  and  I  hope 
that  in  conference  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives win  accede  to  the  position  taken  by  this 
body. 

Again  I  express  my  very  deep  appreciation 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  who  at  all  times 
has  shown  exTeme  willingness  to  listen,  and 
to  cooperate,  and  a  very  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation for  the  problem.s  faced  by  thoee  of 
us  who  represent  coal  mining  States.  I  again 
express  appreciation,  too,  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr  Prouty),  and  certainly  to  my 
senior  colleague  (Mr  Randolph),  who  has 
devoted  so  much  of  his  time,  energy,  effort 
and  expertise  to  the  bill  before  us  and  to 
the  amendment  on  which  we  are  about  to 
vote.  My  appreciation  goes  out  to  all  Senators 
who  have  worked  t>-igether  and  to  their  staffs. 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  devis- 
ing of  thia  amendment  I  vwngratulate  them, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate,  as  I  have  stated, 
will  soon  vote,  and  vote  unanimously,  to  ap- 
prove the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1971,  I  introduced  S  920  to  halt 
the  practice  of  reducing  oi-  ofT.setting  dis- 
ability benefits  on  account  of  receipt  of 
workmens  compensation.  M.v  bill  would 
repeal  title  II  of  the  Soc;al  Security  Act 
whicli  at  the  present  time  authorizes 
these  unfair  offsetting  reductions.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  a  copy  of  this 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  920 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  title  11  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  provide  for 

reduction  of  dlsablliiv  benefits  on  account 
of  receipt  of  workmen  s  compensation 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepT'sentatiiyeji  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  224  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  The  repeal  provided  tjy  subsection  (ai 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Ifl  enacted 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident,  I  liave   summaj-ized    the    recent 


meeting  with  the  Black  Lung  Associa- 
tion and  events  leading  up  to  that  meet- 
ing because  I  felt  that  some  of  the  press 
reports  were  inaccurate,  and  In  order 
that  the  record  may  be  clear  regarding 
my  position  regarding  mine  health  and 
safety  I  have  had  and  I  will  continue  to 
have  a  deep  interest  in  Improving  the 
mining  industry  to  make  it  a  safer  and 
a  healthier  occupation,  and  in  seeing 
that  much-deserved  benefits,  such  as 
those  under  the  black  lung  program,  are 
provided  to  miners,  their  dei^en-lents, 
and  widows. 

For  tlie  record,  Mr  President.  I  also 
wish  to  state  Uiat  in  1962,  I  amended  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill  by  adding  mon- 
eys to  establish  a  pneumoconiosis  re- 
search study,  and  rehabilitation  project 
in  West  Virginia.  Tlie  research  program 
in  mine  diseases — which  was  launched 
that  year  with  the  $100,000  wlilch  I  was 
able  to  obtain  for  its  initiation — was 
centfied  in  Beckley  A  Beckley  area 
survey  was  conducted,  leading  to  a  study 
survey  was  conducted,  leading  to  a 
study  for  remedies  for  coal  miners'  chest 
ills.  Scores  of  miners  were  examined 
throughout  the  Raieigh-Wyommg-Nich- 
olas  County  area. 

Ill  1963,  I  successfully  amended  the 
Public  Health  Service  appropriaUon  bill, 
my  amendment  adding  $400,000  for  ex- 
pansion and  acceleration  of  the  research 
program  on  clironic  chest  diseitses  among 
coal  miners 

In  1964,  I  restored,  by  amendment.  $1 
million  to  the  fiscal  year  1965  appropri- 
ation bill  for  HEW  for  tlie  planning  of  a 
national  environmental  healtli  center 

In  January  1965.  I  was  successful  in 
securing  approval,  from  the  Department 
of  Hea.th.  Education,  and  Welfare,  for 
the  location  of  the  health  facihly  at 
Morgantown.  W  Va 

In  July  1965.  the  Senate  accepted  my 
amendment  adding  $20,000  in  planning 
moneys  for  tlie  Morgantown  health  fa- 
cility, and  I  also  added  $266,000  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  appropriation  for 
continuing  research  Into  miners'  pul- 
monary di.seases 

In  1966.  I  attached  an  amendment 
adding  $250,000  for  medical  research  in 
the  field  of  pulmonary  diseases  among 
coal  miners. 

In  1968, 1  offered  an  amendment,  which 
was  adopted,  restoring  $5  3  million  for 
construction  of  the  Morgantown  health 
laboratorv'. 

In  June  1969,  I  .stx)ke  at  tlie  cere- 
monies in  Morgantown  marking  the  be- 
ginning of  construction  of  the  new  cen- 
ter for  environmental  health,  which  I 
had  obtained  for  the  State 

So,  Mr  President,  the  medical 
research  program — ALFORD — presently 
being  conducted  m  Morgantown,  W  Va  , 
and  the  $6  million  laboratory  which  will 
be  completed  and  dedicated  in  Novem- 
ber of  thLs  year,  are  tlie  results  of  my 
efforts  over  a  period  of  10  years  to  secure 
much-needed  appropriations  to  combat 
pulmonary  diseases  among  coal  miners. 
In  1969.  a.s  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies 
and  Supplementals.  I  was  able  t^  add 
$300,000  in  planning  fimds  for  a  mine 
health  and  safety  Institute,  to  be  located 


in  West  Virginia.  In  1970,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  acting  on  my 
request,  approved  $500,000  In  additional 
funds  for  the  Institute.  In  1971,  I  an- 
nounced that  the  US.  Bureau  of  Mines 
would  build  the  multimlllion  dollar  In- 
stitute at  Beckley.  The  Institute  will 
serve  as  an  education  and  training  cen- 
ter to  expand  and  upgrade  the  health 
and  safety  expertise  of  mine  manage- 
ment and  mine  workers,  as  well  as  that 
of  Federal  and  Stale  agencies  respon- 
sible for  health  and  safety. 

In  August  of  this  year,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved my  amendment  adding  to  the 
Interior  appropriation  bill  $1  million  In 
plannmg  fimds  for  the  new  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Academy  Tlie  additional  tl 
million  should  complete  the  plarming 
work 

Mr  President,  as  an  orphan,  I  grew 
up  in  a  coal  miner's  home  :n  southern 
West  Virginia  My  foster  father  "loaded 
coal"  to  use  the  coal  miner's  language 
of  that  day  Having  eaten  from  a  coal 
miners  table,  having  slept  under  a  coal 
mmer's  roof,  and  having  married  a 
coal  nuiiers  daughter,  I  know  firsthand 
the  health  and  safety  hazards  which 
confront  the  men  who.  in  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  earn  tlielr  bread  In  the  dark 
bowels  of  the  earth  I  think  that  my  ac- 
tions In  tlie  Senate— as  related  above- 
will  adtxiuaLcly  reflect  my  genuine  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  coal  miners 
and  their  families  The  coal  miners  have 
always  been  my  friend.*;  and  I  .sliall  al- 
ways be  theirs. 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR  JAVITS  TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Viiginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Florida  iMr.  Chiles  >. 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr! 
JAviTst  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     CONSIDERATION     OP 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  tiie  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
749, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered 


QUORUM   CALL 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  a-ssume  that  this  will  be  tlie  final 
quorum  call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The   PRESTDTNO  OFFICER.   Without 

objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  Is  as 
follows : 

There  will  be  no  furtlier  rollcall  votes 
today.  The  Senate  will  convene  at  10 
am.  tomorrow,  and  immedlatelj'  after 
the  recognition  of  tlie  two  leadei-s  under 
the  standing  order,  the  following  Sena- 
tors will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes:  Senators  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, RiBicorr.  Kennedy,  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Allott,  Chiies,  and  Javits, 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  its  con- 
sideration of  S.  749.  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  bill.  Following  action  on  that 
bill  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  take  up 
the  International  Development  Associ- 
ation bill,  S,  2010,  and  the  conference 
report  on  the  military  construction  bill. 

There  Is  a  possibility  that  tlie  Senate 
will  also  take  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  There 
will  be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  uc- 
cordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  am   tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  October  20, 
1971,  at  10  am. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  19.  1971; 
Public  Scs\ice  Commission  or  the  District 

or   COItMBIA 

H.  Mason  Neely.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Service 
ComnUsslon  of  the  Dl-strict  of  Columbia  for 
a  term  of  3  years  expiring  June  30,  1974,  vice 
George  A,  Avery,  term  expired, 

U.8   District  Coi'rts 
Earl  E.  O'Connor,  of  Kansas,  Ui  be  a  U.S. 
district    jtidge    for    the    district    of    Kansas, 
vice  Arthur  J.  Stanley,  Jr  ,  retired. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  ofHoer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  S066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.   Gen.   WiUlam   Allen   Knowlton,   031- 
30-1069.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army). 

Im    TBI    ASMT 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  Unlt-ed  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  330S  : 

ARMT    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Aaron,  Jerome,  017189015 
Agee,  Charles  D  ,  462121493. 
Albertl.  Donald  W  .  082322310 
AJlender,  Nicholas,  450423372. 


Amenson.  Raymond  C    391141847. 
Anderson,  Merlin  W  .  606222164. 
Arnv-strong,  Husseli.  017123017. 
Baer,  Robert  J     362284239. 
Ball.  Edmund  K  ,  036181157. 
Ball.  H-irn-  P  ,  449363486. 
Bartley.  Hugh  J  .  0261210»«. 
Benson.  Thomas  E  .  031101829. 
Biles,  Shelton  B  ,  Jr  ,  415167575, 
BirdBOUg,  EtJ  W.,  Jr  .  445129424. 
Bland,  George  E.,  311125590 
Boeger.  Philip  T  .  503189643 
Boettcher.  Lcuis  H  .  579528296. 
Bohn,  William  W  ,  174147087. 
Bowman.  James  H  ,  492129160. 
Bridges,  ■Wayne  W  .  516168618. 
Brown,  William  D.,  064185646. 
Brugge,  Robert  O.,  197104490. 
Brunt.  Julian  G  ,  425124955. 
Bugh.  Arthur  J  .  266280894 
BtUlock.  Baxter  M  ,  230143270. 
Burner  Jean  P    011226170 
Burn.s,  C3eorge  T  ,  190188626 
Cassell.  John  W  ,  221264224 
Channon,  Rol)eri  I    229223124. 
Chelenza   Nicholas.  071147362. 
Ching.  Kenneth  E.  Y  ,  576093203. 
Citrak,  Michael,  072163550. 
Clare.  George  F  ,  135166152 
C^oghlll,  William  F  ,  574018326 
Collln.s.  Clarence  O  .  424186902 
Collins.  John  M  .  499106702 
Conger.  WilliHm  E  .  Jr  .  433580148. 
Connolly,  John  E  .  185122247. 
Corlev,  Arthur  V.  440016876. 
Crane.  Ray  T..  497129752. 
Culln.  John  E.,  524283857. 
Cutler,  Cecil  L.,  Jr  ,  232056942. 
Davidson.  Kenneth  E    448169635. 
De  Gil,  Bernard  F,  Jr    082320988 
de  Santo,  Anthony  Jr.,  039039856. 
Dewhirst.  Sam  T  ,  645128894. 
Dexter.  Dtmald   M  .  Jr     360120090. 
Diaz.  Victor  F     132182828. 
DiHon,  Francis  H  ,  Jr.,   176323623. 
Dunhajn,  Jitck  V,,  362285998 
Duquemm,   Gordon   J  .   390120184. 
Eggert,  Dalton  D  .  058146878 
Ellison,   Paul   P.,  Jr.,   255327335 
Elvlngton,  Carl  W.,  247266475. 
Emerlck,  James  C,  440188439. 
Emerson.  Henry  E.,  457382896. 
Paith,  John  C  ,  346180189. 
Farweil.  Lester  C  ,  523054553. 
Flmlanl.  Joseph  C  .  103162219 
Fltzpatnck.  John  R  .  577286569 
Fleshman.  William  H  .  512164329. 
Folawn,  John  S  ,  523226952 
Foley.  FrancLs  E  ,  019162473. 
Prago.  John  A  .  570120169. 
Praser.  James  F  .  499164478 
Freeh.  Frederic  A..  151202558. 
Gernty,  John  L  ,  525328074 
Glgllottl,  Frank  J  ,  032099920 
GlUert.  Gustav  J.,  Jr  .  121164515. 
Grant,  William  D  ,  405247423. 
Greene,  Charles  A  ,  230014777. 
Greslck,  Bernard  A  ,  276108366. 
Grofr,  Guy,  Jr  ,  483060490. 
Cinibbs.  Alfred  T  .  405127263 
Halg.  Alexander  M.,  Jr.,  195123626. 
Haldane,  Robert,  131147236 
Hammack,  Ralph  B,,  403101516. 
Hart,  Rv,bert  E.,  317142381. 
Ha.skln.  Milton  L  .  390168722. 
Haugen    George  L  .  504162606. 
Helser.  Rolland  V     336146250. 
Hill,  Henry  W  ,  529208233 
Hoover.  John  E  ,  230201616, 
Home,  Klbbey  M  ,  176321376. 
Hulse.  Melvln  N    060142663 
Jackson    Henry  T..  249:302221. 
Jamison,  Br\ice  W  ,  714181394. 
Johns,  Leo  D  ,  442281585 
Johnson.  Ervln  V    528143530. 
Johnson.  James  A    395148732 
Johnson.  Robert  E  .  488162717. 
Jung.  Gordon  C  .  273181278 
Juskowlak.  Joseph    166141424. 
Kelly.  George  P  ,  428786087 
Kennedy.  Reld  W  ,  326;e9695. 


Kles,  Robert  H.,  292201323, 

Kinney.  John  C  ,  558126752 
Koch.  Richard  P.,  524207846, 
Koch,  Robert  J..  433581603 
Lange.  Arthur  G  .  Jr    387224580. 
Lauterbach.  John  W..  476099760. 
Lawless,  Raymond  B  .  288093433. 
Lee,  Leonard  S.,  069127126 
Lemberes,  Alexander    530101123. 
Little,  Selby  P  .  Jr  ,  243260124 
Llttlestone,  Rlchar,  673207078 
Longino.  Thomas  D  ,  420628008. 
Lynch.  Eugene  M  ,  391164571, 
Lynn.  George  A..  111163155. 
Mallett,  Charles  S    246608660 
Maloney,  George  A    081188437 
Markstelner,  John  A  ,  349018221, 
Mastln.  John  W     608181076 
Mattern,  James  P  ,  372147303 
Matlox,  Walter  S    230148841 
McAdoo,  Richard  F  .  720091438 
McCord,  Robert  E    263602991 
McDanlels,  John  E  .  318166786 
McElhenny,  John  F     168147496 
McNeil,  Robert  J  ,  603463709. 
McNeil,  William  E    543072305, 
Meers,  Boyce  R  .  406342547. 
Miller,  John  M  ,  540249332. 
Mlllett.  Lewis  L  ,  006261843. 
Montague,  Robert  M  ,  525923247. 
Morgan.  Thomas  L,.  200101997 
Morlartv.  Daniei  R     I0418I528 
Nairn.  William  W..  III.,  219124732. 
Nickel,  Wallace  E    514125947. 
O'Brien,  John  A..  107109303 
Oldham,  Thomas  C,   513122146. 
Otte   George  F  .  Jr    311185730 
Overstreet   Lewis  D  .  491078327. 
Park.  Joseph  D  .  533227813. 
Parker.  Brandon  L    416269027. 
Perkins,  Tom  J  ,  457308222. 
Perrv-   MUum  D  .  Jr  ,  235268600, 
Pollard   William  F    032035869. 
Rachmeler.  Louis.  662549072. 
Ramundo  Bernard  A  ,  073142672, 
Rantz  John  R    53718099C 
Rav,  Charles  G    429249567 
Reeder,  WiUiani  T  ,  469260651, 
Rehm,  Walter  R  ,  355181327 
Relsacher   Robert  W     162146304. 
Resendes    Danlel  F  .  032183909, 
Robblns,  Phillip  W     562542595 
Robinson,  Ge<^>rge  R.,  446169139.' 
Robinson.  Ralph  C  ,  095204448 
Roemmer.  Joseph.  Jr  .  303204099. 
Rogers.  Thomat  E  .  625244905 
Rosen.  Norman  R     133148877. 
Rudolph.  Louis  P..  710019162. 
Salisbury.  Norman  J     528229610 
Samson.  Jack.  640168213 
Sargent    Howard  L    Jr     554209641. 
Sawyer.  Robert  K     026064690. 
Scboen.  Frank  C.    520440801 
Schuder.  WllU&m  J  .  180166630 
Sheltxjn.  Fields  E  .  402264140. 
Shumaker,  Clarke  L  .  438201162. 
Shuman,  Billy  J.,  445129273. 
Simon,  James  E  ,  002168044, 
Slade,  Arthur  R  ,  156078526. 
Smith.  Charles  R.    451445158 
Smith.  Dewitt  C  .  Jr     578220205. 
Snyder.  Arthur  F    Jr    473076253. 
Sprague,  Elmer  G    444207096. 
Steen,  Jud  O,,  502120270 
Stelnbom   Richard   389120507. 
Sullivan.  John  F..  034108909 
Sutton.  Jimmy  C  416341664 
Taylor,  Frank  L    201163700 
Thomas,  Henry  R    256209735 
Thomas.  Ra>inoiid  P.  00416163Q 
ThODiiUiset,  WiUlam    655209044. 
Thorn  11  ev  Robert  M..  143128462. 
Tllton  Wmiam-s  S    564240668 
Toblasou.  Orv.ilt  L    531 120396 
Toulme.  Clarence  V  ,  425148013. 
Turner  Leo  D    460643760 
Tynan.  James  D  .  186181904. 
Veaudry  Wallace  F    008148104. 

■Walker,  John  W  .  164166237. 
Wa.sc«-i.  Joseph.  Jr.  152125123 
Weaver  Harold  A    340141440 
•Webb,  William  L..  Jr  ,  466266245. 
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Whlttler,  Harold  W  ,  019148405. 
Wickers,  Charloe  A  .  577235239. 
WUklns,  Vancourt.  578181012. 
Wilkinson.  Duryea  S.,  150109553. 
Wilson.  Ch»rl«8  D..  467126888. 
Wilson.  Daniel  S..  213301887. 
W    rthani.  James  T  .  405180361. 
Y.jrlc,  DennLs  K..  431306149 
Youngblood,  Keunpth.  448188431. 

CHAPLAIN    COaPS 
To  he  rolnnel 
Benson,  John  D  .  019058593 
Bloxham.  Ear!  S  .  203094423 
Blunk.  James  B..  71503507.5 
Coleman.  James  V  .  404141553, 
HnfTman   Ooma  A  ,  525140328 
Malanowskl.  Thaddeus.  048109945. 
McMinn,  rhomaa  L,.  Jr  .  423121249. 
Meek    Charles  A,.  430013370 
Murphy,  John  J  ,  031039618 
Sullivan,  John  J,.  502141379 
MKOICAL  coai>s 
To  be  colonel 
.Ml»tto,  Junes  r    212387076 
Allan,  Sttnue!  M  ,  529187890 
Bellaa,  J.jseph  J  ,  206052662 
Chappell.  Harold  R  ,  71097727. 
Eslcidge.  Jack,  463463783 
Ge.lnas,  Jo«#ph  A  .  460640709. 
Gore.  Albert  L  ,  426284660 
Greenberg,  Jerome  H  ,  141180497. 
Hauschlld,  Thomae  B  ,  5360*2310, 
Maler,  John  O  ,  493200981 
Mason,  R>-KC<>e  E    241165058 
McCaleb    Poeter  C     438183825 
OShanKhness>-   Edw»rd    14614076S. 
Patow,  Warren  F.    378147-285 
Patton,  Maunoe  G  ,  43UH1990, 
Schroeder.  Peter,  075304633 
Svjaglnstev    Juerl    514405174, 
West.  Glenn  A    513097016 

DKiJTAi.  cuars 
To  be  colonel 
Belaer,  John  H  ,  134079336 
DanleU  Roy  E  ,  465092393 
Everhart,  Robert  J     1781476,S6 
Pehl,  Merle  I     1941400«<< 
Karlson   Predrlck  A    295079699 
Knapp,  MlltfJH  J     119227904 
Kono.  Tom  M  ,  720O3775: 
Lewis.  Sherman,  542209601 
Paul.  John  K  .  37524 158fi 
Schwartz.  Doiuild  E     299129909 
Sheridan,  Roland  C  .  307164277 
Smith.  Thomas  J     165184072. 

vrrrBi.v\ay  corps 
To  be  colonel 
Meck3tj?c>th.  Leslie,  30110*114. 
Moran,  Ci.iv  O     461169050 
Pede,  Elmer  B  .  230508500 
Powell,  John  J  ,  260603337 
Roeeer,  William  W  ,  465.<2.f622 


MSDICAI.   acRVICE   COKFS 

To  be  colonel 
Bailey,  Robert  W  ,  270181548 
Bates,  Roy  L  ,  480099301 
Benner   James  H,,  382O76610, 
Brigadier    Mort  B  ,  553122561. 
Coker,  I^rry  W  .  347462449 
Eddln^er    Clyde  C  ,  058189477, 
(■raraa.  Rene  C  ,  460641224 
Heady,  Harold  T  .  329136880 
Kaiiaya.  Jlmmle,  54216177! 
ONelll,  William  B  ,  121072660 
Witt.  Gu-stave  S     532182850 

AKMT     NURSE    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Busier,  LeUa  J  .  40O54807rt. 
Cannon.  Erin  E  ,  2606O3()!19 
Cleveland   Martha  E    225249808, 
Dunlap,  Lillian    460643185 
ParlaMd,  Vivian,  031169547 
Hathaway,  Edythe  J    497148039. 
Hoehn,  Bertha  J     461245543 
Hughes.  Margaret  E     263O03652. 
Johnson.  Virginia  L  ,  238121740. 
Kegler.  Ruth  A  .  50552132! 
LeVangle.  Catherine    031165313 
Mahar,  Mary  E     01 7 181 477 
Matlavage    Marv  M     176326386 
McCormlck    Helen  L    322125371, 
Phinip.s,  Margaret    362224797 
PUler    Vivian  L  ,  460644846 
B«lder,  Bernadette   379095532 
Roberta,  I,  ulle  M  ,  483482735 
Singer,  Kathryn  C     17214f»019 
Smith.  Ro!)iTtft  w  .  0O71852C9 
Weydert,  Margaret  E  ,  344128325 

ARMY   MKDICAL  SJFTtCIALIST  CORPS 
To  be  colonel 
McGary,  Virginia  E    399160450 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of   the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299 

AKMT    PBOMriTION    LIST 

Tli    he    lieutenant   colonel 
Butler,  Charles  L  .  723068933. 
Carrir.o.  .\r,)nld  R     526205230 
Dlckerson    George  W     422168803. 
Levy.  Waller.  0423350.36. 

ARMT    NTTtSe    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Fritz.  Mildred  C  .  143169923. 

ARMT    PROMOTIOI*    LIST 

To   be   major 

Byter.  Robert  M   Sr  ,  a»63G3e93. 
Blftnton.  Philip  T..  3674.3t>89U. 
Porte.  Johnle  Jr..  4686ir7790 
Leltzy.  John  U.    2903009OI 
MacKinnon.  Ray  D   Jr  .  006305386 
Simmons,  Jame.s  L    22tt38ci752 


Sutherland    John  H,,  467446764 
Theuer,  Paul  J  ,  143287416. 

anajiCAL  servicx  corps 
To  he  major 
Tate.  Charles  O  ,  Jr    57746444* 
Turlington,  FhiUp  B  ,  246468345 

ARMY    PROMOTION     LltT 

To  be  captain 

Ahrens,  Robert  E.,  566502215 
Aroiild,  David  B    264602094, 
Arrlngton,  Jimmy  S  .  419446865 
Asseliii,  Leo  J     Jr  ,  264605955 
Au.sttn,  Andrew  L     263504845 
Benton,  John  O  ,  III.  2 14363896 
Blxlor    Louis  R     256684721 
Blanton,  Philip  T     267426890, 
Brown,  Nolan  H  ,  450681383 
Carden,  Charles  H  .  361521316, 
Clark.  Ralph  C,  362600761, 
Cooke.  Juhn  R  ,  429744529 
Cryblskay,  Harry  E     1553437R5 
Gross,  Ray  A  ,  Jr     44O401369 
Haramoto,  Donald  I.,  676403825 
Hewitt,  William  F,,  194347548, 
Hleroiiymus,  Edward  W  ,  621568600 
Hoepodar,  William  O     186325517 
Hiitton,  Lrvlu  L..  238506630 
Johnston,  WlllLam  E.,  148324428 
Keeton,  Je-sse  L  ,  319289221 
Mayhiie.  Norman  L  ,  495403718 
Mediock,  Mlohael  D  .  4.'i862774S, 
Merrltt,  Donald  E  ,  583464714. 
Ott.  William  H..  460626924. 
Perkins,  Williams  M  ,  450623968, 
Per.-lno,  Peter  H,.  261605836 
Rowe,  Michael  A..  058346206 
Salinas,  Oarloe  R  ,  459700770 
Sandell,  Lawrence  J  ,  527427612 
TJionias,  John  T  ,  Jr  ,  262tJ415.>C 
Walker.  John  C.  281345789 
Watts,  Charles  D.,  Sr.,  25068551  1. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
McCarty,  Alan  J  464621914. 
Neal,  Gary  L  ,  541406641 

DI.N  TAI,  I  i  .KPS 

To  be  captain 
Petruocl,  Vincent  A  .  102347753 
Phillips.  Bruce  B  ,  4915<.)5526 

vmnuNART  corps 
To  be  captain 
Hall,  William  C.  201320724, 

MLUICAI    SXRVICC  C(>RPt^ 

To  be  captarln 
Williams,  Jimmy  O,.  438520680. 

ARMT   NtTRSI  CORPS 

Blackwood,  Lynn  O,,  537406698 
Daugherty.  Marcus  A,,  466604006 
Dela  Cruz,  Jes&lc  M    511427780, 
Kurlaniilk,  Edward,  171346018, 
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The  Hoase  met  at  12  o'clock  nooin 
The  Chaplain,  Rev,  Edward  O,  Latch, 
D,D,.  offered  the  following  prayer  i 

Make  me  to  know  Thy  wai/^.  O  Lord: 
And  teach  me  Thy  paths  — Psalms  25  4. 

O  Thou  who  dost  .speak  to  tis  in  Uie 
stillness  of  the  tnorning  and  in  the  quiet 
of  the  evening,  speak  Thou  to  us  now  in 
the  midst  of  the  day  as  we  continue  to  la- 
bor for  the  welfare  of  our  country  Dur- 
ing these  .strenuous  hours  make  iw  aware 
of  Thy  .su.staining  .strength  and  Thy  .sup- 
porting spirit.  Guide  us  by  the  light  of 
Thy  truth  and  lead  tis  by  the  life  of  Thy 
love  that  our  work  may  be  well  done  for 
the  good  of  all  our  people. 

Bless  Tliou  our  Nation  and  make  her 
a  channel  through  which  freedom  &od 


tolerance  and  Justice  may  flow  Into  our 
world. 
In  the  .spirit  of  Christ  we  pray  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL. 

The  SPE.'\KER,  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day'.s  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  hLs 
approvul  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved, 

Tliere  wa-s  no  objection. 


U,S,    FINANCIAL    BACKINO    OF    THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

( Mr,  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute  and   to  revi,so   and   extend  his  re- 
marks > 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  remark.s  of  the  distin- 
guished Kentleman  from  New  York  '  Mr, 
RooNEY"  to  be  found  in  the  Concres- 
siON,^L  Record  of  last  Thursday  rela- 
tive to  the  move  now  underfoot  In  the 
United  Nations  to  expel  the  Flepubllc  of 
China — a  charter  member  of  that  orga- 
nization— and  replace  her  with  Commu- 
nist China, 

The  gentleman  is  chairman  of  the 
appropriations  subcommittee  that  han- 
dles the  appropriations  for  the  United 
NatlorLs  and  he,  perhaps  more  than  mo6i 
Americans,  la  aware  that  "Uncle  Sucker 
has  been  the  main  fiaancial  crutch  of 
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this  U.N.  Tower  of  Babel  since  its  in- 
ception. In  fact,  the  American  taxpayers 
are  shelling  out  about  38,3  percent  of  the 
horrendous  annual  cost  of  operating  this 
debating  society. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
pit  It  to  the  other  member  nations  in 
a  plain  and  easy-to-understand  fashion, 
to  wit:  If  you  kick  Nationalist  China 
out,  you  get  no  more  money  from  the 
US,  Congress. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Rcntle- 
man  from  New  York  iMr,  R(X)ney  '  and 
join  him  completely  in  the  sentiments 
he  has  expressed. 


A  STRONG  FEED  GRAIN   PROGR.\M 
FOR   1972 

(Mr  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  t«nns 
of  the  1972  feed  grain  program  an- 
nounced yesterday  show  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Ls  making  a  real 
effort  to  cut  back  sharply  on  corn  pro- 
du(  tlon  and  raise  com  pric«s  to  reason- 
able levels  Secretary  CUflord  Hardin's 
harshest  cntlcs  must  concede  tlie  new 
program  will  provide  substantial  incen- 
tives to  fanners  to  withdraw  more  than 
twic«  as  many  feed  grain  acres  from  pro- 
d-icUon,  Next  year's  target  of  38  million 
aires  compares  with  only  18  million 
acres  set  aside  this  year. 

This  is  to  be  reached  by  increasing 
the  mandatory  sct-a.side  from  20  to  25 
percent  of  bane  acres,  and  t>y  an  addi- 
tional voluntary  set-a.side  of  at  least 
10  percent.  The  guaranteed  direct  pay- 
n.ent  on  the  mandatory  set-aside  will  be 
raised  from  32  to  40  cents  per  bushel 
with  an  Increased  payment  of  52  cents 
per  bushel  being  made  to  those  who  par- 
ticipate In  the  voluntary  set-aside  An 
additional  5-  to  10-percent  diversion  will 
be  authorized  if  conditions  warrant  in 
mid-March,  also  at  the  52-cent  rate. 

The  strong  program  now  announced 
for  1972  was  made  urgently  necessary  by 
tills  year's  record  corn  crop  estimated  to 
reach  54  billion  bushels  The  Depart- 
ment planned  this  year  for  a  recurrence 
of  last  year's  com  blight,  but  serious 
ove:-production  of  com  resulted  when  the 
blight  did  not  in  fact  recur. 

Secretary  Hardin  should  be  congratu- 
lated on  using  the  flexible  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  to  prevent 
the  continuing  overproduction  of  feed 
grains  next  year  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  Department  for  moving  so  promptly 
to  formulate  and  announce  tlie  program 
much  earlier  than  in  previous  years  For 
example,  the  20-perc,ent  set-aside  was 
not  announced  until  February  of  this 
year  Announcement  in  mid-October  will 
enable  farmers  to  start  making  definite 
plans  for  the  next  crop  year  It  should 
also  exjx'dite  the  orderly  marketing  of 
this  year's  crop  at  improved  prices:  1971 
com  can  now  be  moved  without  dan^jer 
of  its  running  into  another  bumper  crop 
next  year. 


EMERGENCY      SCHOOL      DESEGRE- 
GATION   BILL 

'Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illmoi.s  a.sked  and 
was  given  permi-ssion  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.; 


Mr,  ANTDERSON  of  Hhnois  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  have  just  come  to  the  floor  from 
a  meeting  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  where  we  are  considering  the  High- 
er Education  Act  on  the  premise  that 
It  is  an  emergency  matter  that  has  to 
be  dealt  with  by  this  session  of  Congress 
Meanwhile  the  emergency  school  deseg- 
regation bill  remains  bottled  up  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules, 

This  moniing  I  received  a  wire  from 
the  president  of  the  American  A.vsocia- 
tion  of  School  Administrators,  John  Kis- 
singer, saying  the  superintendents  of  31 
different  cities  from  Baltimore  to  Bir- 
mingham and  Boston  to  Chicago  and 
Denver  to  San  Ehego  are  pleadmg  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  release  funds 
to  be  made  available  by  this  vntally  im- 
portant legislation, 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  this  House  will  permit  this 
legislation  to  get  a  rule  and  come  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 


MRS    FERN  AN  DE   M     .ALLEN 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mrs  ABZUG  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the 
i:>oint  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pi-e.sent. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

Mr,  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House, 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordei-ed 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  an,swer  to  their 
names : 

|R<3ll  No    306] 

AddabtK)  Downing  Mathis.  Ga, 

A,shley  Erkhardt  MliisliaU 

Barrett  Edwards  I  a  Patman 

Brovhill    N  r        Flynl  P(iaee 

Cabell  Oallagher  RusenthHl 

Ceiler  Gray  S.>itlerfield 

Chish(-ilm  Hawaii  t><lieuer 

Clark  Halpern  StaKKers 

Clay  Hawkins  Stephens 

DerwliiRkl  Ichord  Symingtiin 

Dlt>r«  Long   La  Teat-ne   Calif. 

Dtii  McMillan  Thompson.  N  J. 

Dowdy  Msihias,  Calif,    Wli^glns 

The  SPEAKER,  On  this  rollcall  390 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  liie  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  ANNOL'NCEMENT 

Mr  FISH,  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday,  on 
roUcall  No.  304,  on  the  cooperative  ani- 
mal disease  control  bill.  I  was  neces- 
sarily absent  from  the  Chamber  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  in  the 
aflirmative. 


PRIVATE  CA1>ENT)AR 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Tins  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual  bill   on   tlie   Private   Calendar, 


MRS    ROSE   THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H,R  2067  > 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs   Rose  Thomas, 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  piVi.sed  over 
Without  prejudice, 

Tlie  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fsom  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  5318) 

for  the  relief  ol  Mrs,  Femande  M,  Allen, 
There   being   no   objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  f oUows : 

H,R     5318 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tl-easury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  Mrs, 
Pernande  M  Allen,  of  Alpena  Michigan. 
the  sum  certified  to  him  by  the  Admiiilslra- 
tor  of  Veterans    Affair?  pursuant  to  section  2 

Sec,  2  Tlie  Adminisirator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  total  additional  amount  of 
widow's  pension  benefits  to  which  the  said 
Mrs  Pernande  M  Allen  would  have  been  en- 
titled under  title  38,  United  St/Ste^  Code,  had 
she  filed  her  application  for  such  benefits 
on  October  1,  1960,  ln.'Tead  of  on  June  8. 
1962. 

Sec  3  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  the  first  section  o!  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violatiiiK 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
gulity  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convicliou 
thereof  shall  be  fined  Hi  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing »l,0O0, 

Witli  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  4.  strike  "in  excess  at  10  jjer 

centum  thereof." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table 


MARIA  LUIGIA  DI   GIORGIO 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H,R  2070 > 
for  the  lehef  of  Mana  Luigia  Di  Giorgio. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
\Mihoul  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
Die  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 


■VV'ILLIAM  D    PENDER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H  R  5657  > 
for  tlie  relief  of  William  D   Per.der. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

rhe  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAMS  Z.ALCMANIS  GERTRUDE  JAN- 
SONS.  LORENA  JANSONS  MURPHY. 
AND  ASJA   JANSONS  LIDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R  6100> 
for  the  relief  of  Janis  Zalcmams.  Ger- 
trude Jansons.  Lorena  Jansons  Murphy, 
and  Asm  Jan.son.s  Liders 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
moas  coaseni  Uiat  the  bill  be  passed  over 
wiUioul  prejudice, 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sourt? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS     ANNA    MARIA    BALDINI   DELA 
ROSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Baldini 
Dela  Rosa. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michikjan  Mr  Speak- 
er r  aak  unanimous  consent  ihat  the 
bill  be  pa-s.sed  over  without  pivjudire 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Kcntleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALM.\N  H.  HILMY 

The  Clerk  railed  the  bill  (H.R.  6998> 
for  the  relief  of  Salman  M.  Hilmy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H  R.  6»98 
Be  it  '•nactfd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as^errihlefl ,  That  the 
Comptroller  Geneml  of  the  trnlttxl  Smtpfi  be, 
and  herebv  la.  authorized  and  directed  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  Salman  M. 
Hllmy  an  employee  of  the  United  .States  In- 
formation Agency,  fr«r  retmburieinent  of  the 
amount  he  was  required  to  pay  iii  settlement 
of  a  default  court  judkrineiir  rendered  by  a 
local  court  In  Rhodes.  Clreec*"  An  amount 
not  to  exceed  $843.33  may  be  allowed  In  full 
and  final  settlement  of  the  claim.  There  Is 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  In  the  Tteas- 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated  the  sum  of 
•843.33  for  payment  of  said  claim.  No  i>art  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  eoiy 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  servioes  ren- 
dered In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shall  he  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwlUistanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  An  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  tl.OOO. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  auid  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.   ELEANOR  D.   MORGAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7569) 
for  the  relief'of  Mrs.  Eleanor  D.  Morgan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unaiiimou.s  consent  tliat  tlie  bill  be 
pa.'s.sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  ihere  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  COLBATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  4310> 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Colbath. 

Mr  HALL,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  pas.sed  over 
without  prejudire 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection 


MRS    CARMEN  PR  ADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   HIR    6108' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs   Carmen  Prado. 


Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 


RENE   PAULO  ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  5181) 
for  the  relief  of  Rene  Paulo  Rohden- 
Sobrlnho. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTELLE  M.  P.ASS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJt.  4485i 
for  the  relief  of  Estelle  M.  Fass. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HR  4485 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
The  Secretary  of  tbe  Air  Force  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  determine  the  amount  of 
benefits  under  the  Uniformed  Services  Con- 
tingency Act  (trSOOA)  (now  Retired  Serv- 
Icemans  Family  Protection  Plan  i  RSFTP)  to 
which  she  wauld  be  entitled  If  (1)  the  Air 
Force  Board  for  the  Correction  of  Military 
Records  had  reconunended  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  that  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Maurice  I.  Pass  (deceased)  (A0191141).  had. 
prior  to  November  1954,  elected  certain  op- 
tions under  the  USCOA  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  had  approved  the  Board's  rec- 
ommendation and  1 2 )  Tlie  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  ihereupoii  had  certified  to  Its 
Fuiance  Center  a  vouclier  wh:ch  would  have 
authorized  payment  of  said  benefits  to  Es- 
telle M.  Fass  In  the  appropriate  amount  ef- 
fective as  of  September  15,  1955. 

(b)  Upon  such  determination,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
said  Estelle  M.  Fass,  benefits  under  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Contingency  Option  Act 
which  would  have  been  applicable  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  that  Act. 

(c)  From  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  It  shall  be  held  and  considered  that  Es- 
telle M.  Fass  la  enilLled  to  benefits  under  the 
Contingency  Option  Act  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Atr  Force  is  directed  to  pay  her  continu- 
ing t>enefits  accordingly. 

The  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  piasicd.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  Utble 


CATHERINE  E   SPELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR.  7312) 
for  the  relief  of  Catherine  E   Spell 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Sjjeaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  t!ie  lull  be  pa.'s.sed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPE.-VKER  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri ■> 

There  was  no  objection. 


DOROTHY  G.  McCARTY 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S    1810' 
the  relief  of  Dorothy  G.  McCarty. 


for 


Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANK  J    McCABE 

The  Clerk  called  the  blL  'KR.  1862) 
for  the  relief  of  Erunk  J.  McCabe 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker  I  a.<;k  unani- 
mous con.'ient  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  L.  BULMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R  1994) 
for  the   relief  of  Donald  L    Buhner 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  St>eiiker  I  p.sk  unani- 
mous con."ient  that  the  bill  be  pa-sed 
over  without  preiudire 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  penlleman  from  low-? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS  MARINA  MUNOZ  DE  WYSS  'NEE 
LOPEZ) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  5579> 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marina  Munoz  de 
Wyss  I  nee  Lopez  > . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  witlioui  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  v  as  no  objection. 


EDDIE     TROY     JAYNES.      JR.     AND 
ROSA    EUTNA    JAYNES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S  306'  for 
the  relief  of  Eddie  Troy  Ja.'-nes.  Jr  and 
Rosa  Elena  Jaynes 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  p,i,s.'%eti 
over  without  pre.uidice. 

Tlie  SPE.AKKR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  obiwtion. 


HELEN    ROSE    BOTTO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  1966) 
for  the  relief  of  Helen  Rose  Botto. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan  Mr  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimoa"^  con.sent  that  the  bill  be 
pa.s.sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Vrro    SERRA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  5586) 
for   the   relief   of   Vito   Serra. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CARMEN  MARIA  PENA-GARCANO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  6342) 
for  the  relief  of  Carmen  Maria  Pena- 
Gaicano. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection 


ALTTHORI^ING  SECRETARY  OF  IN- 
TERIOR TO  CONVEY  CERTAIN 
PROPERTY  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA  TO  THE  CEN- 
TRAL   DAKOTA    NURSING    HOME 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  1763> 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  property 
in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  the 
Central  Dakota  Nursing  Home, 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows; 

HR     1763 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  convey,  subject  to  the  condition;; 
hereinafter  set  forth  In  this  Act,  by  quitclaim 
deed,  to  the  Central  Dakota  Nur&lag  Home, 
Jamestown,  North  Dalcota.  all  right  title,  ai\d 
Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to  the 
following  described  lands  near  Jamestown. 
North  Dakota,  together  with  all  bulldlng.s 
and  other  Improvements  thereon: 

A  tract  of  land  situated  In  the  sovithwest 
quarter  northea.st  quarter  and  the  southeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter  section  24,  town- 
ship 140  north,  range  64  west  5th  principal 
meridian  more  particularly  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  at  the  center  of  section  24.  town- 
ship 140  north,  range  64  west,  5th  principal 
meridian; 

thence  south  89  degrees  50  minutes  east 
771  5  feet: 

thence  north  00  degrees  21  minutes  west 
800.0  feet. 

thence  north  89  degrees  50  minutes  west 
1  065  8  feet' 

thence  south  23  degrees  62  minutes  30 
seconds  west  456  7  feet: 

thence  sr)Uth  00  degrees  40  minutes  30  sec- 
onds east  385  8  feet ; 

thence  north  8y  degrees  44  minutes  east 
479.7  feet  to  the  pouii  of  beglniili.t;  aod 
containing  22.1  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  conditions 
that: 

( 1 )  The  Central  Dakota  Nursing  Home  pay 
to  the  United  States  as  consideration  for  the 
land  authorized  to  be  conveyed  the  amouiit 

of  »5,500, 

(3)  All  mliieralR.  Including  oil  and  gas 
In  such  lands  avilhoriz^d  to  be  conveyed 
shall   be   reserved    to    the   United   States, 

(3)  The  lands  If.cludmg  building's  and 
other  Improvements  thereon,  authorized  to 
be  conveyed  shall  be  used  by  the  Central 
Dakota  Nursing  Home  solely  for  health  care 
facllllleR  and  In  the  e\pnt  that  such  lauds. 
Including  such  buUdlngs  and  improvemeut.s, 
cease  to  be  u.sed  for  that  purpose,  title  there- 
to shall  Immediately  revert,  without  pay- 
ment of  consideration,  to  the  United  States, 

(4)  The  Central  Dakota  Nursing  Home  (In- 
cluding Its  assignees  and  successor^)  agrees 
to  waive  any  and  all  claims  arising  on  or  be- 
fore the  date  of  any  conveyance  pursuant  to 
this    Act,    wtilch    auch    home    mlgl-.t    have 
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against  the  United  SUtes  as  a  result  of  blown 
silt  or  other  causes  resulting  from  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  the  Jamestown  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  aiid 

(51  All  expenses  for  surveys  and  the  prep- 
aration and  execution  of  legal  document? 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  previsions  of  this 
Act  sliall  be  paid  by  the  Central  Dakota 
Nursing  Home. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.sed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING    FOR    CON\^YANCE    OF 

CERTAIN       PUBUC       L.'^NTDS       IN 

WYOMING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  2082  > 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
public  lands  in  Wyonnng  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  land. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows; 

H.R  2082 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresentatnrf  of  the  Vnttrd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  hereby  a\;thonzed  to 
convey  to  the  successors  lu  Interest  of 
Ferne'M.  McNeil  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States,  except  right,  title,  and 
interest  in  deposits  of  oil  and  gas.  In  lands  in 
re.survey  lots  38C,  38D  and  38F  (original 
,' iirvey  sotitheast  quarter  southwest  half, 
north  half  southeast  quarter),  section  25. 
township  52  north,  range  103  west,  sixth 
principal  meridian.  Park  County,  Wyoming. 
lying  east  and  .south  of  the  Cody  Canal  Such 
conveyance  sliall  be  made  only  upon  appli- 
cation therefor  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  this  Act,  and  upon  payment  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  land  as  of  May  13, 
1949  plus  the  administration  costs  of  mak- 
ing; the  conveyance,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within  one  year 
after  notification  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  amount  due  In  determining 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  land,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  not  Include  any 
values  added  to  the  land  by  Perne  M  Mc- 
Neil or  her  grantees  or  their  heirs  Any  con- 
vevance  made  pvirsuant  t-o  this  Act  shall 
reserve  to  the  United  States  all  deposits  of  oil 
aiid  gas  in  the  liuids.  together  with  the  right 
to  mine  and  remove  tlie  same,  vinder  appli- 
cable laws  and  regulations  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Ii:.terlor 

Sec  2.  Acceptance  by  Feme  M  McNeil  or 
her  successors  In  Interest  of  any  conveyance 
made  hereunder  sliall  constitute  a  waiver  and 
release  by  them  of  any  and  all  claims  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  or  construction  of  the 
Buffalo  Bill  Reservoir  as  now  or  hereafter 
authorized.  Including,  without  limitation,  by 
reason  of  enumeration,  claims  for  seepage, 
wave  action,  blowing  silt,  or  Increase  in 
ground  water  level 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments; 

Page  1,  line  8  Strike  the  words  "southwest 
half  and  Insert  "soulhwe.st  quarter," 

Page  2.  line  9  Strike  the  words  "or  her 
grantees  or  their  heirs  "  and  insert  "and  her 
successors  In  interest  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONVEYANCE  OF 
REAL  PROPERTY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 
NORTH   DAKOTA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  8653) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States  to  tiie 
University  of  North  Dakota  State  of 
North  Dakota 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tlie  bill  as  follows: 

HR    8653 

Be  it  ena/ted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
r  '  Representatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorlz^l  and 
directed  to  convey  to  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  Stale  of  North  Dakota  that  tract  of 
land  situated  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota  at  Grand  F-orks,  North 
Dakota,  which  is  a  fKirtlon  of  a  tract  of  lar.d 
wlilch  was  heretofore  deeded  to  the  United 
States  by  tlie  University  Memorial  Corpora- 
tion Trie  tract  being  hereby  conveyed  is 
more  particularly  described  as  follows 

That  part  of  the  south  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  4  township  151  raiige 
50  bounded  as  follows  Commencing  at  a 
point  on  the  north  boundary  line  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  right-of-way  which 
Is  913  feet  east  of  the  west  line  of  said  south- 
west quarter  thence  ea.^t  along  said  north 
boiindarv  line  a  distance  of  150  feet:  thence 
north  and  parallel  tx?  the  west  line  of  said 
southwest  quarter  a  distance  of  376.10  feet 
thence  east  a  distance  of  107  feet:  thence 
iiorth  ana  parallel  to  the  west  i.ne  of  said 
southwest  quarter  a  distance  of  360  feet: 
thence  west  a  distance  of  267  feet  to  a  point 
913  feet  east  of  the  west  line  of  said  south- 
west quarter  and  726  K)  feet  north  of  the 
point  of  beginning,  thence  sou'.h  to  the  true 
point  of  beginning 

The  north  boundary  of  the  above  described 
tract  lies  along  a  '.me  which  commences  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  lot  20  in  block  a  of 
the  University  Park  Addition,  Grand  Forks 
City  according  t<j  the  pial  on  file  m  the  Office 
of  the  Register  of  Deeds,  Grand  Forks  County. 
North  Dakota  and  recorded  In  book  87  of 
deed-i  page  12  and  which  continues  west 
along  the  south  line  of  the  alley  m  said 
block  2  extending  to  a  point  described  at»ve 
ai  the  northwest  Cv.T:.er  of  the  tract 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS    ROSE  SCANIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2828) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs   Rose  Scanic 

Tlicre  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HR     2828 

Be  it  enacted  bl  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represcntatues  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  on  such 
terms  as  he  deems  Just,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
era!  Is  hereby  authorized  to  compromise,  re- 
lease or  discharge  In  whole  or  in  part,  the 
llabllitv  to  the  United  States  of  Rose  Scanlo 
a  window  clerk  at  the  United  States  Po€t 
Office  Melrose  Park.  Illinois,  for  the  loss  re- 
sulting from  a  theft  on  December  18  1967. 
at  that  post  office 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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LLOYD  B    EARLE 


Tlie  Cleric  called  the  bill  (H.R,  4497  > 
for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  B  Earle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows 

H  R.    4497 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  ajsfrn&icci.  Thai  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  u  authorized  aiid 
directed  to  pay.  out  jf  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Lloyd 
B.  Earle  af  Chester  Depot,  Vermont,  the  sum 
of  •2,18985  in  full  settlement  of  all  of  his 
clalnas  agauiat  the  United  States  arising  out 
ot  the  aui.>)mobile  accident  which  occurred 
on  February  20.  1967.  In  CuttingbvUie.  Ver- 
mont. Involving  a  vehicle  operated  by  the 
said  Lloyd  B  Earle  and  another  vehicle  op- 
erated by  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

Sec.  2  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  the  first  8e<.'tlon  of  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  p)er  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  a^eiit  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  ahall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing »1,000, 

ThlA  bill  Is  not  cognizable  under  the  Tort 
Claims  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following;  "Thai,  notwithstanding 
laches  or  any  statute  of  limitations,  the 
United  Statee  Army  Claims  Service  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  receive,  consider. 
adjudicate,  and.  If  founc'  meritorious,  to  pay 
the  claim  of  LJoyd  B.  Earle.  of  Chester 
Depot,  Vermont,  against  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  an  automobile  accident  which 
occurred  on  or  about  February  20,  1967  In 
Cuttlngsvllle,  Vermont.  Involving  a  vehicle 
operated  by  the  said  Lloyd  B.  Earle  and 
another  vehicle  operated  by  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Army.'" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NINA   DANIEL 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4779) 
for  the  relief  of  Nina  Daniels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  4779 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Nina 
Daniels,  a  teller  in  the  Accounting  and  Fi- 
nance Office.  Stewart  Air  Force  Base,  New 
York,  is  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  In  the  amount  of  •4.250.  repre.sentlng 
that  part  of  the  loss  resulting  from  the  un- 
explained dls-appearance  of  money  which 
occurred  sometime  between  October  24  and 
October  27.  1969,  at  the  Accounting  and  Fi- 
nance Office,  Stewart  Air  Force  Base.  New 
York,  and  for  which  Mrs  Daniels  Is  being 
held  liable  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  d!.sb urslug  officer 
of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amounts  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by 
this  section. 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Nina  Daniels,  a  teller  In  tha  Ac- 
counting and  Finance  Office,  Stewart  Air 
Puree  Base,  New  York,  an  amount  e<iual  to 
the  aggregate  of  any  amounts  paid  by  her,  or 
wltliheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  her.  with 
respect  to  the  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act, 

lb)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
HUbsectlon  la)  of  this  .section  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
iiici.ui.t  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  vin- 
lawfiil  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
vlslin.'  of  this  subsectun  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  flncd  in  i  ny  sum  not  exceed- 
ing »1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  3.  strike  "Daniels,  a  teller"  and 
iTi.sert  "Daniel,  a  former  cashier". 

Page  1,  strike  "Daniels"  and  Insert 
"Daniel". 

Page  2.  line  6.  strike  "Daniels"  and  Insert 
"Daniel". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Nina  Daniel". 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CPL.  MICHAEX.  T.  KENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  6739) 
for  the  relief  of  Cpl.  Michael  T.  Kent, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Hit.  6739 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Cor- 
poral Michael  T.  Kent.  United  States  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  Is  relieved  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  In  the  amount  of  $:362  04  repre- 
senting overpayment  of  active  duty  pay  and 
allowances  for  the  period  beginning  on 
April  4.  1969.  and  ending  on  April  3.  1970, 
paid  to  him  as  a  result  of  an  administrative 
error  which  occurred  without  fault  on  his 
part  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this 
section. 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Corporal  Michael  T  Kent 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  any 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  iilrn,  with  respect  to  the  in- 
debtedness to  the  United  States  sp>eclfled  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  a'.torney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  t)e  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  (xintrary  not- 
withstanding .\ny  per5win  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shaU  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
•  i.ooo. 

with  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 


Page  1.  line  8:   Strike  "362.04"  and  Insert 

"•361   16  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  De  engrassed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FREDERICK    E     KEEHN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS  654 1  for 
the  relief  of  Frederick  E.  Keehn. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

S    654 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  I'nifd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Fred- 
erick E.  Keehn.  of  Wasco,  Oregon,  Is  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  •496  30  representing  the 
amount  of  an  overpayment  he  received  from 
the  United  States,  as  the  result  of  adminis- 
trative error  In  determining  the  number  of 
days  of  unused  leave  for  which  he  was  en- 
titled to  be  paid  upon  his  discharge  from 
the  United  States  Navy  on  October  30,  1968 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  ahall  be  given  fur 
the  amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Ls  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwl.se  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Preder.ck  E  Keehu. 
the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  with- 
held from  him  on  account  of  the  overpay- 
ment referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  :n  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Violation  of  this  subsection  is  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  •1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  tlie  table. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unaninuHi.s  con.seat  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar  t>e  di.-^pon.sed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  8687.  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AUTHORIZATION.  1972 

Mr  HEBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ron.sent  to  take  from  the 
S;>eakers  desk  the  bill  'HJl.  8687  >  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1972  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, ml-ssiles.  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
together  with  the  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
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ments.  and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana'' 

Mr.  REES   Mr  Speaker,  reserving  the 


right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  will  protect 
the  gentlemfin's  right. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  title  of  the 

bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  several 
questions  pertaining  to  the  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  California  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  REES  I  will.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  And  I  would  a.sk  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  who  will 
be  handling  tlie  motion  to  instruct  the 
conferees'" 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  dejjends  upon  whom  tlic  Chair  recog- 
nizes. I  have  suggested  to  the  Si^eaker 
that  he  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr  Arends>  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser\'ices. 

Mr  REES  What  would  be  the  form  of 
the  motion  to  instruct'  Is  the  minority 
leader  familiar  with  if 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  I  am  familiar 
with  it.  but  I  think  it  is  proper  procedure 
for  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  to  await 
the  reading  of  the  text  of  the  motion  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  REES.  Once  I  waive  that  right  to 
object  I  waive  that  right  that  I  think  I 
have  as  a  Member  on  this  floor. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  what  the  form 
of  his  motion  to  instruct  is? 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Calilornia  that  in  a  very 
few  moments,  as  soon  a.s  I  am  able  t-o 
present  it  to  the  Hou.se,  I  will  tell  the 
House  what  the  motion  is. 

Mr.  REES.  I  would  not  wish  to  waive 
a  right  I  have  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  to  await  a  motion  being  brought 
to  the  floor  which  I  liave  no  knowledge 
of,  and  I  am  sure  the  other  Members 
have  not  either. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  have  no  suggestion  to 
the  membership  or  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  as  to  what  you  should  do.  I 
am  sorrj".  but  I  would  not  presume  to  tell 
you  what  to  do.  or  what  not  to  do. 

Mr.  REES.  Does  the  distinguished 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  rcfase  to  say  what  the 
motion  to  instruct  will  be? 

Mr.  ARENDS  As  I  said  ju.sl  a  moment 
ago,  I  have  it  right  here,  and  I  will  an- 
nounce it  to  the  House  at  the  proper 
time,  when  I  am  recognized. 

Mr.  REES.  Upon  a  direct  inquiry  from 
this  Member  the  gentleman  refuses  to  let 
the  Hou.se  know  what  that  motion  to  in- 
struct will  be.  Am  I  correct  ? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  cannot  say  it  In  any 


plainer  words  than  I  have  said  it.  I  will 
read  it  very  carefully  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  House  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  it  his  inten- 
tion to  allow  this  House  to  debate  this 
motion' 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  I  will  have 
control  over  tlie  time,  and  I  will  intend  to 
yield  time. 

Mr  REES  How  much  time? 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  if  it  is  his  intention  to  allow  this 
Hou.se  to  debate  the  motion  to  instruct 
for  the  full  1  hour' 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  n  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  will  state  that  the 
chairman  will  not  make  any  move  to  cur- 
tail the  debate  or  restrict  it.  nor  make 
any  move  to  cut  off  the  debate. 

Mr  REES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

PARLIAMENTAKY    INQUMT 

Mr  YATES.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
i!ie  right  to  object,  and  I  only  do  so  to 
Ijropound  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parhamentar>-  mquiry. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  p^arha- 
mentary  inquiry  is  this:  Assuming  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  proposes  to  offer 
a  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees,  and 
assuming  that  that  motion  does  not  con- 
tain the  so-called  Mansfield  amendment, 
when  the  previous  question  is  requested 
on  Uiat  motion  is  it  in  order  that  if  the 
prCNious  question  is  voted  down  to  oJfer 
an  amendment  to  that  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees? 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in  re- 
sponse to  his  parliamentary  inquiry  Uiat 
if  the  previous  question  on  the  motion 
to  instruct  is  voted  dowTi  any  germane 
amendment  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr,  YATES  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  c*je«tion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
liOUisiana? 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Rees)  as  to  whether  the  questions 
he  a.sked  of  the  minority  side  on  the 
Comrmttee  on  Armed  Services  were  asked 
because  the  gentleman  from  California 
fears  that  through  a  parliamentarj-  ma- 
neuver this  House  of  Representatives  will 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  or 
po.ssibly  even  debate  the  merits  of  the 
so-called  Mansfield  amendment  pertain- 
ing to  the  ending  of  tl^ie  war  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  REES.  I  can  only  surmise  from  the 
answer  of  the  ranking  member  on  the 
minority  side  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  that  the  gentleman  does  not 
want  to  let  this  House  know  at  this  time 
what  his  motion  to  instruct  is.  There 
seems  to  be  an  inclination  not  to  allow 
this  House  to  vote  on  a  motion  to  instruct 
in  regard  to  the  Mansfield  Vietnam  dis- 
management  amendment. 


Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  the  minority  side  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  would  not  attempt  to 
prevent  this  tKxly.  representing  all  of  the 
people  m  America,  to  delmte  this  viul 
issue  which  is  of  great  concern  to  all  of 
us. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
Mght  to  object,  would  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  advise  the  House  as  to  why  he 
refuses  to  tell  us  tlie  substance  of  his  mo- 
tion to  instruct  at  this  time.' 

Mr  ARENDS.  I  have  not  yet  been  rec- 
ognized for  an''  purpo.se  at  ail  at  tliis  time, 
but  when  the  time  comes  and  1  am  rec- 
ognized, if  and  when  I  am  recognized, 
then  I  intend  to  do  so 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  am  yielding  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  .TRENDS  Then  1  will  be  glad  to 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  some 
time  when  that  time  comes. 

Mr.  NEDZI  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
if  the  gentleman  has  substance  in  his 
motion,  the  House  should  know  about  it 
and  have  some  opportunity  to  re\iew  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  When  I  am  recognized, 
and  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  once  more — 
when  1  am  recognized.  I  will  be  giad  to  do 
that. 

Mr  NEDZI  I  am  yielding  to  the  gentle- 
man lor  that  purpose 

Mr,  .TRENDS  I  have  not  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  Speaker  to  offer  anj-  mo- 
tion as  yet  and  I  have  no  intention  at  this 
particular  time  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr  NEDZI  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  HOWARD.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Micliigan  if  lus  concern  might  be 
that  if  we  do  permit  this  motion  to  in- 
struct to  go  through  and  it  precludes  any 
kind  of  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amendment 
for  endmg  the  war,  then  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  correct^ — we  could  talk 
about  it  but  we  would  not  be  able  to  make 
any  determination  about  it — is  that  v.  hai 
concerns  the  gentleman  from  Michigan'' 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  Under  the 
procedure  anticipated,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized,  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  under  the  proper  par- 
liamentary procedure  for  what,  in  effect. 
the  gentleman  wants 

Mr  NEDZI  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
that,  but  the  added  time  that  we  might 
liave  to  review  the  gentleman's  motion 
is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  proce- 
dures of  the  House  and  is  highly  desira- 
ble in  the  kind  of  society  m  which  we  live 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  >1eld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  ARENDS.  As  I  indicated  earlier 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  grant  the  gentleman 
time  if  I  am  recognized  to  make  a  mo- 
tion to  instruct  the  conferees. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  under- 
stand from  the  colloquy  that  is  taking 
place  that  the  gentleman  from  BUnois 
is  going  to  have  preference  on  the  mo- 
tion to  instruct  the  conferees  and  tlie 
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gentleman  will  have  control  of  the  full 
60  minutes  of  debate  on  what  Issue  we 
do  not  know  as  yet.  But  as  the  grentle- 
man  well  knows,  there  Is  now  a  consider- 
able number  of  Members  of  the  House 
who  would  like  at  least  an  hour  to  review 
the  pragmatism  of  setting  a  date  to  ter- 
minate totally  American  involvement 
and  personnel  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 
considering  that  we  have  lost  55.000 
American  lives,  and  so  forth.  I  would  like 
to  Inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois how  you  plan  to  apportion  that  1 
iiour  of  precious  time  that  you  have 
Indicated:  you  Intend  to  give  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr 
Nedzi  )  and  you  have  Indicated  you  may 
give  time  to  myself— have  you  made  any 
determination  as  to  how  or  what  kind 
of  equitable  apportionment  you  may 
want  to  give  to  the  American  people  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  here  this 
matter  fully  debated? 

Mr  AREND8  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  always  try  to  be  fair  as  possible 
and  I.  of  course,  will  try  to  be  as  fair  as 
possible  now.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  so  many  requests  for  time.  I 
cannot  give  everyone  time,  but  as  I  said 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  earlier, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  will  be 
happy  to  give  him  as  much  time  a.s  I 
can  But  if  it  gets  down  to  a  matter  of 
1  minute,  then  I  think  It  is  useless. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ? 

Mr.  LEOGETT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  suggest  to 
the  gentleman.  If  the  previous  question 
Is  voted  down  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  then  we  will 
have  an  hour  to  debate  the  so-called 
Mansfield  resolution.  Let  us  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  DENT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  DENT  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  Mansfield  amendment 

It  might  interest  tiie  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  know  that  there  Is  another 
Mansfield  amendment  In  tills  package 
which  as  a  matter  of  economics  has  a 
more  serious  Impac-t  on  the  welfare  of 
tills  country  as  a  whole  and  is  one  on 
which  we  will  probably  need  added  time. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
niinois  if  he  Is  gomg  to  devote  the  whole 
hour  of  debate  to  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment on  ending  the  war  or  are  we  going 
to  have  some  time  allowed  to  some  of  us 
who  are  very  seriously  affected  by  tlie 
Rhodesian  situation  and  chrome  and 
that  is  the  Mansfield  amendment — will 
that  be  in  the  package?  Or.  if  there  is  a 
package  of  amendments,  will  the  time  be 
divided  and  will  we  be  able  at  least  be 
able  to  pi-e.sent  the  question  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  American  steel  industry  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  ARENDS  If  the  gentleman  will 
come  over  and  talk  to  me  real  nice,  we 
may  be  able  to  give  him  some  time 

Mr  DENT  I  will  come  over  abounding 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  in 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana'' 

Mr.  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman   from  Dli- 


nols  whether  he  would  tell  us  how  and 
in  what  respect  his  particular  motion 
wUl  differ  from  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. We  have  looked  forward  to  this 
day,  many  of  us.  witii  the  hope  that 
finally  the  Congress,  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, would  vote  to  end  this  war 
I  insist  upon  my  right  to  speak  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  to  vote  I 
think,  moreover,  that  everyone  here 
should  have  a  right  to  vote  on  that  very 
germane  amendment.  Therefore.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  nilnoLs  If  his 
proposal  would  offer  us  less  opportunity 
than  we  would  have  on  a  .simple  motion 
to  vote  up  or  down  on  tlie  Mansfield 
amendment? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  ARENDS  I-et  me  .say  In  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that 
the  gentleman  from  lUinois  'Mr  Yate.s* 
has  clearly  explained  the  situation  If  the 
previous  question  is  voted  down  then 
whatever  Member  is  recognized  will  have 
1  hour  to  discuss  the  question 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

PARLIAMENTAHT     INQUIBT 

Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  nght  to  object.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  If  in  fact  we 
proceed  at  this  point  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  is  recognized.  Is  my 
understanding  correct  that  there  will  be 
1  hour  of  time,  which  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  will  control,  to  debate  what- 
ever is  m  the  secret  motion  that  he  has 
to  offer?  Is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  genUeman 
makes  a  motion,  he  will  be  entitled  to  1 
hour. 

Mr  RIEGLE  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  if  he  has  copies  of  his  mo- 
tion available  that  can  be  distributed  to 
the  Members  so  we  can  examine  into  it. 
since  an  hour  is  certainly  not  very  long 
to  have  a  chance  to  consider  what  I  am 
.sure  will  be  a  very  complicated  package 
and  to  vote  at  the  end  of  thf.t  time?  I 
think  It  would  work  a  hardship  unless 
theie  are  copies  here  we  can  read  and 
study. 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RIEGLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  ARENDS.  If  I  am  recognized.  I 
shall  have  copies  m  detail  available 

Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr  Speaker,  further  re- 
.ser\ing  the  right  to  object.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  an  hour  Is  adequate  time  for  that 
purpose  It  Is  clear  that  the  ranking 
minority  member  does  not  want  to  dis- 
tribute copies  at  this  time. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RIEGLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  Did  the  gentleman  .say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  i  Mr. 
ARENDS*  had  a  secret  motion  or  a  secret 
weaiX)n? 

Mr  RIEGLE  Continuing  my  reserva- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  1  hour  of  time 
l.s  not  adequate  I  do  not  think  it  is  ade- 
quate at  this  stage,  after  10  years  of  war 


in  Vietnam,  to  consider  this  when,  in 
fact,  copies  are  not  available  and  the 
Member  refuses  to  make  them  available, 
and  I  do  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  objects? 

Mr.  RIEGLE  Yes.  I  object 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Objection  is  heard 

MOTION  omRED  BY  MB    RteKST 

Mr.  HtoERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, I  move  to  take  from  Uie  Speakers 
table  the  bill  iH.R.  8687'  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoe.s,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  together  wltli 
Senate  amendments,  thereto  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference   request   by   the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
LouLsiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour  on 
his  motion 

Mr.  iriSERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  reason 
I  make  this  motion,  a  motion  directed  by 
the  committee  of  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  l)eing  chairman,  is  in  order  to 
bring  to  the  House  this  very  important 
measure  which,  as  you  know,  contains 
many  items  in  disagreement.  Only 
through  this  method  can  we  get  to  a 
conference,  and  only  through  this 
method  can  we  proceed  in  an  orderly 
manner  to  go  to  such  a  conference.  There 
are  more  than  40  items  in  disagreement, 
includmg  eight  aircraft  programs:  a 
$318  million  difference  in  tl-.e  Navj'  ship- 
building program,  more  than  $350  mil- 
lion m  disagreement  on  research  and 
development  proKrams:  and  some  nine 
substantial  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  not  considered  or  included 
In  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House.  TTie 
only  orderly  mamier  in  which  we  can 
pursue  and  resolve  these  differences  is 
to  take  the  matter  to  conference. 

This  is  llie  reason  I  make  the  motion 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question  on  the 
pending  motion, 

PAKLIAMENTART      LNQUimT 

Mr  NEDZI.  Mr  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
.state  it 

Mr  NEDZI  Mr  Speaker,  is  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  lx)uisiana  amend- 
able 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Not  if  the  previous 
question  is  ordered. 

Mr  NEDZI.  If  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  voted  down,  can  the  motion  be 
amended  by  instructing  the  conferees? 

The  SPEAKER  Not  on  this  particular 
motion,  but  a  motion  to  instruct  is  in 
order  following  the  adoption  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 

Mr  NEDZI  Do  I  understand  correctly 
that  a  motion  to  instruct  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  is  not  In  order? 

Tlie  SPEAKER   This  motion  now  un- 
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der  consideration  only  goes  to  the  ques- 
tion of  sending  the  bill  to  conference. 

Mr.  NEDZI  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

motk:)N  omwED  by  mh   abends 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr   Speaker,  a  point  of 

order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 
Chair,  according  to  the  precedents  as  I 
read  them,  on  784.  the  minority  have  no 
special  privileges  as  to  asking  for  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  conferees.  I  want  to  know 
uliut  the  point  of  order  is  in  recognizing 
the  minority  on  this  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  under  the 
precedents  of  the  House.  I  will  advise  the 
gentlewoman,  starting  with  Speaker 
Cannon  and  consistently  so  held  since 
then. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Amnds  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  voles  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  bin  H  R  8687.  are  hereby  Instructed  not 
U.  agree  to  any  portion  of  the  text  of  the 
Sfnate  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to 
the  House  bill.  H  H  8687. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  1  hoiu-. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
most  sincerely  hope  tlial  the  member- 
ship would  pay  some  attention  to  what 
I  now  have  to  say.  which  will  take  some 
time.  It  Is  not  because  I  am  making  this 
statement,  but  I  think  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  as  to 
what  may  be  proposed  here,  and  I  will 
trv  my  best  to  explain  clearly  and  tell 
exactly  what  we  face  in  the  House  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  vote. 

The  purpose  of  the  motion  to  instruct 
is  very  simple— it  is  designed  to  clarify 
tlie  position  of  the  House  and  its  con- 
ferees in  respect  to  nongermane  Senate 
additions  to  a  House-passed  bill. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  as 
amended  by  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970— Pubhc  Law  91-510 — 
the  House  rule  of  germaneness  was 
made  to  apply  to  tlie  subject  matter  of 
bills  in  conference. 

The  House  adopted  this  concept  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  as  part  of 
its  standing  rules  on  January  22.  1971. 
This  provision  provides  a  limitation  on 
the  authority  of  House  conferees  to  act 
on  Senate  amendments  which  would 
have.  If  made  in  the  House,  been  consid- 
ered nongermane  and  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

As  you  know,  only  a  short  time  ago 
your  House  conferees  were  confronted 
with  this  same  problem  in  connection 
With  the  bill  which  extended  the  induc- 
tion provisions  of  the  draft  law.  At  that 
time,  the  Senate  added  niunerous  pro- 
visions to  the  bill  which  were  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bill  as  it  originated  In  the 
House. 

During  the  conference,  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  pointed  out 
that  under  the  rules  of  the  House  they 
were  precluded  from  accepting  any  por- 
tion of  these  nongermane  Senate  amend- 


ments since  they  were  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  in  the  House.  However,  as  ex- 
plained by  otir  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  'Mr.  HtBERT>. 
we  finally  were  forced  to  achieve  a  com- 
promise on  the  legislation  and  there- 
fore were  required  to  go  to  the  Rtiles 
Committee  to  obtain  a  waiver  of  points 
of  order  on  the  conference  report  on 
the  draft  bill. 

Every  Member  in  this  House  knows  the 
difficulty  and  the  trauma  that  we  ex- 
perienced in  attempting  to  persuade  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  necessity  of  this 
action.  Members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee were  tmderstandably  reluctant  to  ap- 
prove a  waiver  of  points  of  order  since 
It  effectively  negated  one  of  the  pro- 
\isions  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970. 

During  the  subsequent  debate  on  the 
granting  of  a  rule  waiving  points  of  or- 
der on  the  draft  extension  conference 
report,  on  August  4,  1971,  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Smith)  stated,  and 
I  quote: 

So  I  want  to  state  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  this  Is  not  a  precedent  which 
I  intend  to  follow  in  future  matters.  If  con- 
ferees bring  in  subjects  or  material  which 
are  outside  the  scope  of  authority  of  the 
conference  as  defined  by  Clause  3  of  Rule 
XXVIII.  they  should  not  expect  the  Rules 
Committee  to  protect  them. 

Mr  CoLMER.  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  agreed 
with  the  statement  made  by  Mr,  Smith, 
and  said: 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  statement  of  my 
able  friend  that  we  want  to  seri'e  notice  now 
that  this  is  not  setting  a  precedent  that  we 
in  the  Committee  expect  to  follow, 

Mr  SiSK  of  the  Rules  Committee,  in 
oppposing  the  granting  of  the  rule, 
stated ; 

I  am  not  here  condemning  the  distin- 
pxilshed  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  our  able 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  his  conferees,  and  I  can  well  under- 
stand the  verv  difficult  situation  they  had 
m  the  conference  I  am  doing  it  rather  to 
serve  notice  on  the  other  body  that  our  rules 
are  somewhat  sacred  to  us.  and  we  pass  these 
rules  to  be  abided  by.  to  give  us  orderly  pro- 
cedures, and  that  we  are  not  going  to  con- 
tinuously stand  aside  for  non-germane  ma- 
terial, for  legislating  within  the  confines  of 
a  conference,  but  that  we.  as  individuals. 
are  going  to  Jealously  guard  the  prerogatives 
of  this  House  In  having  rules  and  abiding  by 
the  rules  which  we  have. 

Other  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  other  Members  of  the  House, 
reiterated  the  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
SisK  In  strongly  objecting  to  the  acUon 
of  the  other  body  in  loading  down  com- 
plicated legislation  passed  by  the  House 
with  additional  nongermane  provisions. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  ra- 
tionale of  this  House  rule,  let  me  briefiy 
refer  to  the  report  issued  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  on  H.R.  17654.  the  bill  which 
became  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970.  The  House  report  on  lliis 
subject  states  as  follows: 

There  has  been  Increasing  concern  over  the 
growing  practice  of  the  other  body  of  add- 
ing extraneous  language  to  such  bills.  Tills 
material,  often  broad  in  scope,  may  t)e  bad 
or  good.  The  merit  of  the  language  Is  not  the 
Issue.  What  concerns  many  Members  is  that 
this  practice  ( 1  »  by-passes  the  normal  or- 
derly   legislative    process    In    the   House    and 


necessitate?  hasty  decisions  on  the  floor  with- 
out adequate  consideration,  (2i  deprives 
House  Committees  of  the  nght  to  consider 
matters  pending  before  the  House  that  fall 
within  their  Jurisdiction,  and  i3i  denies  the 
House  membership  an  opportunity  to  en- 
gage m  meaningful  debat«  on  vital  issues 
pending  before  It.  (H.  Bept.  91-1215.  June  17. 
1970.  pp.  9-10) 

Now.  that  is  the  legislative  history 
which  resulted  in  the  issue  before  us  to- 
day. 

The  Lssue  is  whether  or  not  the  House 
intends  to  abide  by  its  rules  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  or  whether  the  House  wishes  to 
repudiate  the  action  taken  by  this  body- 
as  recently  as  January  22.  1971. 

Make  no  misUke  about  it.  this  issue 
was  clearly  enunciated  by  our  able  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SisKi  m  sUting  his  opposition  to 
any  violation  of  this  riile.  when  he  said : 

•  I  am  doing  it  rather  t-c  serve  notice  on 
the  other  bodv  that  our  rules  are  somewhat 
sacred  to  us.  'and  we  passed  these  rules  to 
be  abided  bv,  to  give  us  orderly  procedures, 
and  that  we  are  not  going  to  continuously 
stand   aside   for   non -germane   material  .  .  . 

Let  US  therefore  keep  these  facts  in 
mind 

We  are  concerned  here  with  Uie  ques- 
tion of  upholding  the  existing  rules  of 
the  House  rather  than  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  various  nongermane 
provisions  incorporated  by  the  Senate  in 
this  legislation 

There  are  many  of  us  who  are  sym- 
pathetic to  the  objecUve.s  of  some  of 
these  nongermane  provisions  added  by 
the  Senate  However,  to  embrace  this 
action  by  the  Senate  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  our  repudiating  the  entire  con- 
cept of  the  legislative  process  heretofore 
observed  by  the  House 

We  would,  in  effect,  underwrite  the 
destruction  of  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
of  every  one  of  our  standing  committee 
in  the  House  as  well  as  invading  the  pre- 
rogaUves  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Let  me  briefly  review  some  of  these 
nongermane  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House-passed  bill  to  Ulustrate  my  point. 

Section  503  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amends  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  by  restricting  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  materials  determined  to  be  stra- 
tegic and  critical  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock- 
pile Act, 

This  clearly  is  a  provision  which  is 
not  germane  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
House  bill  and  had  it  been  offered  as  an 
amendment  in  the  House,  would  have 
been  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Section  507  of  the  Senate  amendment 
states  that  none  of  the  funds  author- 
ized or  appropriated  by  this  or  anj-  oth- 
er act  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carr>'ing  out  aircraft  fl>ing  operations  at 
the  U.S  Naval  Air  Station.  Los  Alamos. 
Calif.,  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Congress. 

The  military  procurement  bill  does  not 
authorize  operation  and  maintenance 
fimds  and  the  amendment  clearly  would 
be  a  restriction  on  funds  not  authorized 
by  the  military  procurement  bill  This, 
this,  clearly  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
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of  order,  had  the  amendment  been  of- 
fered in  the  House. 

Section  601  of  the  Senate  amendment 
sets  a  fixed  date  6  mouths  after  Um  en- 
actment ol  the  proposed  legislation  for 
the  withdrawal  of  ail  UJS.  forces  from 
Indochina  subject  to  the  release  of  all 
U.S.  prluoners  of  war  The  mihtary  pro- 
curement bill  does  not  deal  with  this 
subject  matter  m  any  way  aiid.  thus,  had 
section  601  of  the  Senate  amendment 
been  offered  in  the  House  it  would  clear- 
ly have  been  subject  to  a  point  of  or- 
der. 

Sections  701^704  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  pay  increases  for  certain 
pay  grades  of  the  unJformed  services. 
The  miltiar>-  procurement  bill  did  not 
deal  with  military  pay  in  any  way,  sliape. 
form  or  manner  and,  thus,  had  these 
sections  been  offered  as  an  amendment 
In  the  House  would  have  clearly  been 
subject  to  a  point  of  order 

Section  801  of  the  Senate  amendment 
deals  with  comparability  adjustments  of 
Pederal  pay  The  military  procurement 
blU  does  not  deal  with  Federal  pay  in  any 
way,  shape,  form,  or  manner.  Itius.  sec- 
tion 801  would  have  been  siibject  to  a 
point  of  order  haul  it  been  offered  as  an 
amendment  In  the  House 

Now  these  are  the  legislative  facts  of 
Ufe. 

We  are  not  con-sidenni?  the  Importa- 
tion of  chrome  from  Rhodesia  or  amend- 
ing the  tariff  laws ; 

We  are  not  corusldenng  our  military 
operations  in  Southea.si  Asia. 

We  are  not  considering  the  question 
of  military  pay:  and 

We  are  not  considering  tlie  question 
ol  tlie  Federal  pay  adjustment. 

We  are  neither  considering?  Lhe  merits 

of  these  issues  nor  the  issues  themjielves. 

The    question     we    must     address     Is 

whether  or  not  we  will  abide  by  the  rules 

of  the  House. 

Are  we  going  to  abide  by  the  rules  of 
the  House  or  are  we  going  to  roil  over 
and  play  dead  and  let  tiie  otlier  body  Uke 
complete  control  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess of  the  Congress? 

Are  we  going  to  repudiate  the  commit- 
tee system  in  the  House  and  resolve  issues 
purely  on  the  basis  of  the  fragmentary 
information  we  develop  during  floor  de- 
bater? 

Are  we  tcoing  to  succumb  to  the  black- 
mail implicit  u\  this  type  of  action  by  tlie 
other  body  wliich,  in  effect,  says  take 
our  nongermane  amendments  or  you 
won  t  have  a  biU.^" 

Are  we  going  to  ignore  our  sacred  re- 
sponsiWity  to  legislate  in  a  meaningful 
manner  which  Ls  truly  representative  of 
our  constituents? 

I  think  not  And  I  therefore  know  that 
the  majority  of  tlie  Members  of  this  body 
will  sustain  and  Mipport  this  motion  to 
Instruct 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr  Whalen)  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only 

Mr  WHALEN,  Mr  Speaker,  today 
young  Americans  are  getting  their  guts 
blown  out  in  Vietnam  Yet.  we  here  on 
the  House  floor  are  debating  tlie  question 
of  germaneness. 

Mr  Speaker,  had  I  been  re< denized  I 
would  have  introduced  a  motion  to  in- 


struct the  conferees  to  agree  with  the 
language  of  the  so-called  Mansfleld 
amendment  I  would  hare  done  this  be- 
cause I  think  the  most  Important 
issue  confronting  the  United  States  and 
the  US  Congress  today  is  the 
question  of  American  lives  being  lost  in 
Vietnam 

As  I  see  it.  the  Mansfleld  amendment 
issue  is  simply  this  If  you  vote  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  you  will  be  voting 
to  shorten  the  war.  you  will  be  voting  to 
.save  American  lives  If  you  oppose  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  you  will  be  voting 
to  prolong  the  war.  condemning  addi- 
tional American  boys  to  death 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  past  the  Coneress 
has  provided  funds  and  equipment  to 
send  American  boys  to  fl^ht  on  foreijni 
shores.  However,  what  disturbs  me,  as  I 
suggested  on  the  Hou.se  floor  previously, 
we  simply  do  not  know  why  we  are  in 
Vietnam  today.  Every  reason  that  has 
been  advanced  as  to  why  we  are  there 
has  been  repudiated.  There  simply  is  no 
reason  for  our  beiriK  m  Vietnam  today. 

Mr  SiX'aker.  to  me  it  :.•;  .sad,  a.s  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  to  have  to  write  a  con- 
stituent a  letter  of  condolence  on  the 
occasion  of  the  deatli  of  a  son  in  Vietnam. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  even  more  tragic, 
and.  indeed,  indefet^bie.  when  you  can- 
not explain  to  a  cotistituent  wtiy  his  son 
has  died  In  Vietnam.  That.  In  my  opinion. 
IS  the  creat  i.ssue  confronting  this  Con- 
gress Kxiay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  lliat  we  were  not 
able  to  get  a  direct  vote  on  tlie  Mansfield 
amendment.  Of  course,  the  procedure  to- 
day 13  proper  under  the  rules  of  the 
House.  But  I  think  the  message  Is  very 
clear — by  refusing  to  vote  directly  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  it  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  leadership  feels  they  do  not 
have  enouph  votes. 

I  think  this  victory,  wliether  it  be  on 
the  direct  vote  or  by  an  avoidance. 
brings  a  very  clear  message  to  the  pco- 
rHe  of  mir  Nation 

Mr  AREND8  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr  NtDzi)  for  the  purpase  of  de- 
twte  only. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  Ls 
t>erlecUy  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  what 
we  are  witnessing  Is  a  very  transparent 
effort  to  avoid  a  clear-rut  vote  on  th»» 
most  serious  l.s.sue  in  the  United  States 
today.  Tlus  principle  of  germaneness  Is 
so  overwhelming  that  Members  of  this 
body  were  not  advised  of  it  imtil  tiie  very 
last  moment,  after  very  lugh-le\'el 
strategy  meetings. 

To  me  it  is  a  very  sad  commentary 
I  Uke  to  operate  in  the  open  When  we 
have  something  to  .say  we  say  it,  wc  let 
the  other  .side  know  .so  that  tliey  can 
marshal  their  arguments  against  It.  In 
thl«;  particular  case  thf>  .■jame  courtesy 
was  not  accorded  us 

When  we  talk  about  procedures  we 
should  point  out  that  events  have  oc- 
curred .since  the  passage  of  this  bill  by 
the  House  An  election  took  place  In 
Vietnam  which  reflected  the  weakne&s  of 
our  own  Vietnam  policy,  and  In  my  Judg- 
ment the  importance  of  this  issue  super- 
sedes the  question  of  procedures,  and 
t^le  House  should  definitely  have  the 
ri^ht  to  expre^  itsell.  But.  uiifuitunateiy. 


that  expression  is  gomg  to  be  somewhat 
obscured  today. 

Vietnam  is  still  one  Issue  that  Is  ver?- 
important,  and  is  simply  not  going  to 
go  away  The  public  and  elected  ofJlciais 
art-  at  the  moment  bothered  and  wearied 
by  Vietnam  but  we  cannot  wish  It  away. 
In  my  decade  as  a  Member  of  this  body^ 
Vietnam  ha,s  been  the  one  Issue  above 
all  others  that  has  damaged  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress,  and  between  both  branches 
and  the  people 

Regrettably,  the  history  of  the  war 
revealed  repeated  instances  wbere  the 
Congress  has  been  bypassed,  or  not  fuDy 
informed  so  as  to  respond  correctly,  and 
even  at  this  late  date  to  assert  the  role 
of  the  Congre.ss  as  a  coequal  or  at  least 
a  responsible  branch  of  :he  Govern- 
ment. 

We  can  do  so  and  still  be  In  support 
of  the  President 

The  Mansfleld  amendment  puts  th« 
('i)r."res.s  on  record,  in  my  jud^-'inent,  in 
a  very  resp<jnslble  manner 

This  amendment  Is  an  endeavor,  as  was 
the  Nedzi-Whalen  amendment  erf  last 
June,  to  express  the  dismay  of  the  Con- 
gress about  our  continued  involvement  In 
Vietnam  and  It  is  an  attempt  to  place  In 
the  deri.sion  of  withdrawing  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  be  tlie  policy  oX  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  its  military  forces 
from  Vietnam  6  months  from  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment  on  the 
condition  that  onr  prisoners  are  returned 
and  that  the  mteing  are  accoimted  for. 
The  amendment,  like  Senator  Mai»s- 
rrn.D  himself,  is  restrained  and  even 
eentle  It  is  far  from  a  violent  challenge 
to  the  President's  policy. 

As  Senator  Mansfield  himself  said 
during  the  course  of  the  Senate  debate 
on  .September  30.  1971 : 

The  amendment  does  not  ha«e  the  force  of 
law  It  Is  a  little  stronger  than  a  sen.se  of 
the  Congress  r^soliitlnn;  It  (Jerlares  It  to  b« 
the  policy  of  the  Cdngress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  th«  Ooverannent  of  the  UnRetf 
Stater:,  and  in  that  sense.  It  U  a  Terr  (trong 
expreaalon  ol  hop«,  but  It  certainly  docs  not 
tie  the  President  c  han<l&. 

Tht"!  amendrnf^nt  would  put  the  Con- 
gress on  record  a."!  calling  frr  an  end  to 
the  war  If  is  .supportive  of  t.'ie  President 
if  he  really  means  to  get  out  And  it  is 
a  nies.sage  to  the  President  of  congres- 
.sional  apprehen.sion  over  reports  that  the 
administration  Is  considering  a  residual 
force  in  Vietnam  beyond  1972 

Most  of  us  would  agree,  I  believe,  that 
the  Vietnam  war  has  done  great  damage 
to  the  T'nited  States,  It  has  damatred 
our  n.itlonal  .security  because  of  Its  very 
length  and  Its  moral  ambigTJity  It  has 
weakened  motivation  and  morale  In  the 
.■\iTned  Forces  and  accelerated  the  drug 
problem  there  And  it  has  created  great 
division.s  domestically 

The  President  has  Indeed  been  "wind- 
ing down"  the  ground  war  in  Vietnam, 
but  he  has  proceeded  as  thcnigh  he  had 
the  luxury  of  time  Five  years  have 
pas.sed  since  the  1966  congressional  elec- 
tlon.<«  clearly  indicated  pubMc  dlssati.s- 
faction  with  tl.e  war.  Three  years  have 
passed  since  tlie  1968  presidential  elec- 
tion, and  the  war  Is  still  going  on.  Who 
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would  have  believed  It  In  1968.  let  alone 
1966. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
a  moral  obligation,  It  seems  to  me,  to  at 
least  go  on  record  with  an  expression  of 
Its  true  feeling  over  this  longest  of  all 
American  wars.  We  have  honored  our 
commitment  well  beyond  what  reason- 
ably could  have  been  expected  of  us.  It 
Is  time  for  our  Nation  to  change,  and  we 
must  help  it  change,  not  as  bystanders, 
but  as  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
I>eople. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  Members  to 
vote  down  the  previous  question  when 
the  motion  Is  made,  and  it  is  my  inten- 
tion at  that  time  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
the  contents  of  which  will  be  to  Instruct 
the  conferees  to  accept  the  Mansfleld 
aiiiendment. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, the  minority  leader,  Mr  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  for  the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr  OERAIX)  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Whalen i 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Nedzi>.  who  just  spoke,  in  one  way  or 
another  have  alleged  that  the  vote  that 
will  be  taken  on  the  previous  question  is 
less  clear  cut  than  the  vote  that  was  taken 
In  Jime  when  we  had  the  same  problem 
before  us. 

Actually,  the  procedure  Is  Insignifi- 
cantly different.  In  June  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  was  permitted  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  instruct  the  ccMiferees  to  ac- 
cept the  Mansfleld  amendment. 

At  that  time  we  had  an  hour  of  debate 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  controlled 
the  time.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  time, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the  chair- 
man, moved  to  table  the  motion  to  In- 
struct on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  That  was  a  parliamenUry  proce- 
dure—and the  vote  was  on  the  motion  to 
table.  The  vote  was  not  on  the  Whalen 
motion  to  Instruct.  So  there  was  not  In 
that  Instance  a  clear-cut  vote. 

The  vote  today  will  be  on  ordering  the 
previous  question — another  indirect  but 
perfectly  proper  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. So  I  do  not  think  the  allegations 
and  contentiMis  are  at  all  valid  that  we 
are  trying  to  hide  the  i.s.sue  today  any 
more  than  the  issue  was  hidden  in  June — 
commecl  commeca. 

Mr.  WHALEN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  want  to  set  the  record 
straight.  I  did  not  control  the  time  In 
June.  That  was  the  privilege  of  the  dls- 
tinguKshed  chairman  of  tlie  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  The  hour  of  debate 
was  on  his  motion  to  take  from  the  table. 
After  that  debate  was  completed,  then  I 
wa.s  recognized  on  my  motion  on  the 
Mansfleld  amendment.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  tabling  motion  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  wlU  accept 
the  gentleman's  explanation,  but  the  pro- 
cedure, as  I  described  it.  was  accurate. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  question  here  regarding  the  pro- 
priety of  the  procedure. 


Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  And  the  Issue 
will  be  raised  here  precisely  in  the  same 
way  imder  the  proper  rules  of  the  House. 
In  Jime  there  was  the  motion  to  table. 
Here  today  the  issue  Is  on  ordering  the 
previous  question. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  obser- 
vation. In  1970  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  other  body  approved  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
That  was  considered  to  be  landmark  leg- 
islation for  the  reorganization  and  the 
reform  of  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  do  not  recall  how  the  vote  went,  but 
it  was  an  overwhelming  vote  of  approval 
in  favor  of  the  Reorganization  Act 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  here  is  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act.  which  many.  If  not 
most  of  the  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aLsle  supported. 

In  the  motion  to  instruct  we  did  not 
pick  and  choose  between  nongermane 
amendments.  We  took  them  all.  As  to 
some  of  those  nongermane  amendments, 
if  I  had  to  vote  ■yee"  or  'no"  on  them. 
I  might  have  wanted  to  delete  one  or 
more,  but  we  took  them  all  because  we 
felt  that  if  we  were  going  to  make  a 
point  of  defending  the  mtegrity  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  we  had  to 
include  all  of  them,  which  we  have  done. 
So  the  motion  to  instruct  tells  our  con- 
ferees to  uphold  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  which  we  incorpo- 
rated in  our  rules  on  January  22,  1971. 

I  would  like  to  make  another  point.  On 
September  22.  the  President  signed  into 
law  the  extension  of  the  Selective  Sen- 
ice  Act. 

A  conference  report  on  that  legislation 
was  approved  by  this  body  on  August  4, 
1971,  and  it  was  subsequently  approved 
by  the  other  body  in  September. 

In  that  legislation  which  Is  now  on  the 
statute  books,  you  have  a  modified  Mans- 
field amendment.  You  already  have  on 
the  statute  books  practically  what  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  current  Mansfleld  amend- 
ment which  was  approved  in  the  other 
body  on  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman   1   additional  minute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  asked  the 
question  In  good  faith — how  many  times 
do  we  have  to  put  on  the  statute  books 
virtually  the  same  legislation?  We  have 
Mansfield  legislation  on  the  statute 
books — I  think  it  is  good  and  most  of 
\is  voted  for  it  Why  do  we  have  to 
put  somethinig  on  the  books  that  is 
redundant? 

Second,  the  President  Is  going  to 
Moscow  and  Peking.  I  believe  if  we  Uke 
this  action  today  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  accept  a  new  or  second  version 
of  the  Mansfleld  amendment  that  we  will 
be  undercutting  the  efforts  ol  the  Presi- 
dent In  both  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  find  a  way  and  the  key  to  a  broad  and 
permanent  peace 

The  President  needs  all  the  flexibility 
that  he  can  get  in  these  negotiations  on 
these   two  important  missions. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  we  will 
approve  the  motion  to  order  the  pre- 


vious question  and  then  vote  to  instruct 
the  conferees,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  Indicated. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  an  additional  half-minute. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  j-ield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROW^  of  Michigan  In  passing 
the  Congressional  Reorganization  Act.  is 
it  not  true  that  the  Senate  specifically, 
as  a  consequence  of  passing  that  act. 
endorsed  the  rule  of  germaneness  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  alluded  to 
today? 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  think  so. 
They  approved  the  provisions  of  that 
reorganization  act,  and  it  provides  that 
the  House  cannot  accept  with  a  specific 
vole  any  nongermane  amendments.  That 
is  the  point  we  are  trying  to  make  today 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  So  the  net 
effect  Is  that  the  other  body  has  con- 
curred in  the  rule  which  provides  for 
objection  in  the  Hou.se  to  nongermane 
Senate  amendments 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Lecgetti  for  debate  purposes 
only. 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  giv«i 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial, i 

Mr  LEGGETT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
making  this  time  available.  Still  I  think 
we  have  to  recognize  that  the  time  that 
has  been  made  available  to  the  majority 
today  has  been  22  >  2  minutes,  while  the 
time  made  available  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  get  some  kind  of  debate  on  the 
war  issue  has  been  no  more  than  11  min- 
utes, mcluding  my  time. 

I  support  "Lu"  Nkdzi  and  the  motion 
he  wiD  make.  I  tend  to  think  that  we 
have  got  to  strike  down  the  previous 
question.  We  must  amend  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  nimols  and 
instruct  the  conferees  to  totally  termi- 
nate the  war 

Tlie  ostensible  purpose  of  our  military 
involvement  in  Vietnam  has  been  to  se- 
cure for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
the  right  to  determine  their  own  future 
without  outside  interference,  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  government  and  their 
own  type  of  government.  In  seeking  this 
goal,  we  have  given  55.000  young  Ameri- 
can lives,  more  than  $150  bUUon.  we  have 
woimded  300,000  American  kids,  and  we 
have  imposed  upon  ourselves  about  $200 
billion  of  veterans'  benefits  between  now 
and  the  year  2050.  We  have  spent  17 
years  In  Vietnamlzing  the  AR'VN  Army. 
We  have  been  engaged  in  the  longest  war 
in  our  national  history  The  war  has 
done  more  damage  to  our  economy,  more 
damage  to  our  defense  posture  and  mih- 
tan-  morale,  more  damage  to  our  national 
priorities,  it  has  desecrated  our  aerospace 
industry,  and  has  done  more  damage  to 
the  relationship  between  the  American 
people  and  their  government  than  any 
other  war  in  history. 
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Despite  the  bravery  of  our  men  in  the 
field  and  the  sacrifices  we  have  made  at 
home,  we  have  not  succeeded.  The  Thleu 
government  is  not  necessarily  the  choice 
of  the  Vietnamese  people:  rather,  it  rules 
by  methods  common  to  police  state 
8talln-type  dictatorships  the  world  over 
It  has  imprisoned,  as  you  recall,  Truong 
Dinh  Dzu.  the  main  contender  In  the 
last  general  contest  we  have  had  in  Viet- 
nam, and  he  renmlns  in  jail  today.  The 
Thieu  regime's  crowning  glory  was  the 
recent  election  in  which  General  Tiweu 
was  reelected  by  a  90  percent  vote,  and  I 
think  you  have  to  keep  in  mind  that 
General  Thieu's  campaign  organization 
was  right  there  on  election  day  counting 
the  votes  to  see  that  these  people,  as  ob- 
served by  Joe  Kraft,  made  their  selec- 
tion In  a  little  10  second  ploy  to  express 
their  pasltion  in  favor  of  the  existing 
autocrat 

Now  we  are  commuted  to  end  the  xar. 
subject  only  to  the  .safe  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  and  the  safe  return  of  the 
pri-soners  of  war.  This  is  Die  meaning  of 
the  modified  Mansfield  amendment,  and 
wliat  we  are  called  upon  here  to  do  is 
to  put  a  few  more  teeth  in  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  tiie  modified  Mansfield 
amendment.  We  have  agreed  to  ask  liie 
President  to  seek  to  negotiate  a  cea.se- 
fire.  and  to  negotiate  a  day  certain  to  end 
our  involvement  In  Vietnam,  to  .seek 
staged  withdrawals  of  troops  in  response 
to  a  staged  return  oi  prisoners  of  war 
Today  we  must  choose  whether  we  are 
going  to  set  a  date  for  withdrawal  or 
going  to  allow  the  President  to  cling 
to  tlie  concept  of  a  re.siduai  force 

The  President  has  led  the  Congre.s,s 
and  has  led  the  American  in-ople  into 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  I  think  that  it  i.s 
our  responsibility  now  for  the  Congrer-.s 
to  lead  the  President  out.  I  think  tliat  at 
tills  point  tlie  Congress  and  tlie  President 
are  not  really  too  far  apart  We  have 
had  great  success  with  the  Vietnamiza- 
tion  program  down  to  this  point.  There 
are  very  precarious  times  ahead  for  us 
We  are  not  going  to  negotiate  for  our 
prisoners  of  war  until  we  set  a  day  cer- 
tain. That  has  been  manifestly  made 
clear. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  does  not 
extricate  the  United  States  from  Vietnam 
until  we  solve  the  prisoner-of-war  prob- 
lem. I  fully  expect  the  President  to  come 
out  next  month  and  say  we  are  going  to 
get  out  by  next  summer  providing  we 
solve  the  prisoner  problem.  I  think  we 
ought  to  upgrade  tliat  by  a  month.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  have  the  President 
jerk  the  war  out  from  imderneath  the 
House  I  think  we  ought  to  go  ahead  and 
express  ourselves.  I  thuik  we  should  go 
ahead  and  express  ourselves  as  favoring 
termination  within  a  6-month  period. 
That  is  the  intent  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  It  goes  no  furllier  tluui  that. 
It  is  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution. 

If  we  go  ahead  and  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question  and  then  go  ahead  and 
vote  lor  a  modified  Instruction  to  be 
offered  by  Mr  Nzdzi,  we  will  go  far  to- 
ward endlnc  the  war. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  LEOOETTT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Btngham)  . 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  Mr  Pord  has  Incorrectly 
stated  here  that,  tinder  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970.  the  House  Is  precluded 
from  accepting  Senate  amendments  that 
are  not  germane.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
Reorganization  Act  requ-res  that  a 
separate  vote  be  taken  on  nongermane 
amendments,  which  Is  precisely  what  we 
are  trying  to  achieve  here 

Mr.  LEGGETT  That  Is  exactly  cor- 
rect. That  is  under  .section  126'ai ,  clause 
I  of  rule  XX  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Repre.sentative.s 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr.  Siieaker  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn.syl- 
vania  iMr.  Di:>rTi  for  purposes  of  debate 
only 

Mr  DENT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  there 
are  enough  who  are  speaking  about  the 
one  Mansfield  amendment  I  would  like 
to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes  another 
amendment. 

A.S  I  understand  it,  a  motion  Is  going 
to  be  made  to  amend  the  .trends  motion 
by  ln.«:tructing  the  conferees  only  on  that 
Mansfield  amendment  deahng  with  Viet- 
nam. For  the  benefit  of  the  House,  if  we 
just  let  the  otlier  amendment  go  through 
as  it  is-- rather,  if  we  allow  it  to  be 
stricken  at  this  time,  that  one  dealing 
with  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia— then 
we  do  not  need  to  worry  about  ending  the 
war,  it  wUl  end  It.self,  becaii.se  we  will 
not  have  the  neccssarj-  materials  to  keep 
the  war  going. 

Do  the  Members  know  today  that  this 
Nation  m  the  matter  of  a  strategic  ma- 
teria! .so  designated  by  the  Congress  is 
wholly  dependent  urmn  Ras.sla  and  Ja- 
pan for  its  supply?  Ctiromc  ore  from 
Rhodesia  is  coming  to  the  United  States, 
yes,  but  it  is  coming  by  way  of  Japan  in 
some  amount,":,  but  the  major  .source  is 
Russia.  Ras.sla  has  a  great  deal  of  low- 
grade  cheap  chrome  ore  which  they  are 
pawning  ofT  onto  the  American  indiistry 
at  ever-skyrocketing  prices,  while  the  So- 
viets are  using  the  greater  part  of  the  ore 
they  buy  from  Rhodesia  for  the  produc- 
tion of  their  tool  steel. 

Do  the  Members  know  that  neither 
this  country  nor  any  other  cotmtry  can 
exLst  without  clirome  ore.  and  we  have 
none  except  what  our  friendly  Soviet  i)eo- 
ple  want  to  send  to  us? 

This  is  a  farce.  It  has  gone  long  be- 
yond anything  w  hich  should  bo  tolerated. 
There  will  be  the  most  serious  disruption 
of  the  American  tool  steel  and  the  spe- 
cialty steel  industry. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  beg  of  the  so-called  ul- 
trahberaLs  not  to  give  industry  this  kind 
of  deal,  not  to  give  my  labor  people  this 
kind  of  deal.  But  I  know  what  will  be 
done  I  know  .some  of  the  Members  will 
be  going  home  .satisfied,  their  palates 
full,  thinking  they  have  struck  a  blow  to 
end  the  war  But  the  Members  know  if 
we  stnke  a  blow  for  the  independence  of 
the  American  steel  companies,  we  will  be 
doing  a  little  bit  more  for  this  country 
than  what  .some  think  they  will  be  doing 
in  their  way. 

We  must  tie  an  additional  clause  to 
this  amendment  I  beg  the  House  to  or- 
der the  previous  question  and  defeat  the 
whole  package,  because  I  know  there  wUl 
be  only  one  amendment  offered,  as  I  have 


been  told,  and  that  will  be  on  Vietnam 
Certainly  I  will  vote  with  you,  but  I  wUl 
not  get  the  same  consideration  from  you, 
because  on  almost  every  occasion  on 
which  I  have  a^ed  for  a  rote,  there  has 
been  a  vote  for  the  so-called  free  trade 
I  hope  we  in  this  free  Nation  of  ours,  by 
vothig  for  English  colonialism,  do  not 
vote  our  independence  down.  We  know 
if  we  want  Cuban  cigars,  we  can  buy 
them  from  Great  Britain. 

My  colleague  from  the  24th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York,  Mario  Biagci 
today  urged  his  colleagues  to  accept  a 
Senate  amendment  to  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  that  would  permit  a  relax- 
ation of  5-year-oId  trade  sanctions  with 
Rhodesia. 

The  Bronx -Yonkers  Congicisnian  said: 
The  Unlteil  States  halted  aU  trade  with 
Rhodesia  a»  part  of  the  United  Natiou*  %sldc- 
tloiis  against  that  couutrys  i>realt  with  thf 
United  Kingdom,  as  a  result  this  Watlon  has 
had  to  turn  to  the  only  other  rupplier  of 
chrome  ore — th«  Soviet  Union. 

He  added. 

The  Soirleis  have  been  ruthleBaly  rateing 
U»e  price  on  c.'tronic  ore  as  a  result  of  their 
luoiiopoly  hold  on  tlie  market.  While  our 
strategic  stockpllea  of  chrome  ore  are  sub- 
stantial at  the  moment,  it  is  Ironic  that  we 
are  <lepen<Jent  on  one  of  oirr  Intemattonal 
antagonists  for  mir  supply  ot  this  essenttal 
metal. 

He  also  noted; 

'I"he  exclu.slve  prices  we  are  paying  tor  the 
chrome  ore  adds  dollars  to  the  coffers  of  Uie 
Soviet  Union  at  a  time  when  the  CJS.  mon- 
etary poeltlon  l.s  very  weak 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  tMr 
Biagci  I  aLso  said  arguments  claiming 
Rhodesia's  deiual  of  voting  rights  to  its 
majorit.v  black  population  or  ilie  posaibie 
erosion  of  the  UJ^  s  enforcement  pow- 
er.s  justified  continuation  of  the  aancUffli 
were  weak  m  light  of  national  secunly 
considerations  and  .sound  international 
relations.'   He  said: 

We  would  be  In  a  far  better  poeltlon  to 
influence  domestic  policies  in  Rhodesia  m  a 
friend  instead  of  an  enemy  Additionally,  ovr 
support  of  the  colonial  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom  against  the  Jerlaratlon  of 
Independeiice  by  Rhode.sla  Is  contrary  to  our 
American  principles. 

He  emphasized  tliat — 

I  woiUd  like  u~>  see  "a  broader  based  elec- 
torate In  Rhodesia,  but  I  would  retDlod  my 
colleagues  that  thin  Nation  had  a  very  lim- 
ited Dumt>er  of  people  enfraiichkaed  in  Its 
early  days  Blacks.  womei»  and  people  under 
23  did  not  receive  the  right  to  vote  for 
almost  a  century  or  longer  after  this  Nation's 
f'.''.indliig, 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  U-> 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Do.n 
H.  Clau.sen  I  for  debate  only 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  ask  eitiier  the  chairman 
or  tlie  gentiematn  from  Elinors  (Mr. 
Abends  >  this  one  quesUoo.  II  this  par- 
tictilar  moUon  carries.  Is  there  anything 
restricting  ua  from  offering  suegesUons 
to  the  conferees,  ai  we  have  done  pre- 
viously, for  consideration  during  the 
conference? 

Ux.  ARENDS.  No,  tiiere  te  vt<. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yl^d  3  mlnntes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ellnols  (Mr.  FiNDixr  • 
for  debate  only. 
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Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uke,  I  as- 
sume, most  Members  of  this  bodj,  I  was 
not  aware  of  just  what  motion  would  be 
offered  when  I  came  to  the  floor  today.  I 
should  like  to  have  a  little  clarification,  if 
I  may.  . 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  u  the 
motion  to  instruct  which  is  nou-  before 
us  Is  accepted  by  thu,  body  the  conferees 
then  cannot  consider  any  language  deal- 
ing with  the  termination  date  for  I  lie 
war?  Am  I  correct  on  tliai  point? 

Just  for  clarification,  Mr  Speaker, 
could  I  direct  this  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Arendsi  or  any  Member 
who  wants  to  respond?  Would  the  effect 
of  this  motion  to  instruct  be  to  deny  the 
conferees  the  opportunity  to  consider  not 
only  the  Mansfield  language  but  also  any 
modiflcaUon  of  the  Mansfield  language? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Ye? 

Mr.  riNDL£Y.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  clarifies  Uon.  I  mu.st  say  I  re- 
ceive thai  news  with  regret,  because  just 
as  I  would  vote  against  locking  in  the 
conferees  on  the  Mansfield  language — I 
believe  the  language  should  be  im- 
proved—I also  believe  liie  Congress  does 
have  the  responsibility  to  speak  to  the 
cjuestion  of   war  termination  date 

We  have  spoken  on  the  subject  btlore, 
but  I  believe  we  can  speak  with  greater 
precision  and  still  do  so  in  a  manner  that 
wUl  not  impair  the  President  s  negotiat- 
ing position  m  Mo,scow  or  Peking. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  ARENDS,  Let  me  say  my  answer 
was  blunt,  and  I  wanted  it  to  be  so,  on 
the  case  of  this  motion  to  mstruct.  How- 
ever, in  the  committee  ol  conference  we 
can  reach  an  agreement,  as  we  did  under 
the  draft  bill  when  we  accepted  pracU- 
cally  ail  of  Uie  Mansfield  amendment 
with  tlie  exception  possibly  of  the  dale. 
We  were  very  fair  m  taking  the  Mans- 
field language  and  trying  to  come  back 
to  tliis  House,  in  all  fairness,  with  an 
amendment  which  could  be  accepted. 
Again  I  believe  we  would  go  tiiere  in  a 
real  effort  to  try  to  work  out  acceptable 
language  and  to  try  to  work  the  will  of 
the  House. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  Uie  minority 
leader. 

Mr  GER-VLD  R  FORD.  Obviously  the 
conferees  could  come  back  lor  further  m- 
structions  as  to  language  in  any  one  of 
the  particular  instances  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  motion  to  instruct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  believe  the  conferees 
on  the  draft  bUl  awjuilted  themselves 
very  well.  They  gave  me  confidence  that 
once  again  they  could  do  a  similar  con- 
structive job,  and  that  is  why  1  do  not 
believe  instruction  is  jusufied  on  tliis  oc- 
casion. 

The  only  problem  I  have  with  the 
Mansfield  language  is  the  implication  it 
carries  that  when  the  President  puts  his 
name  to  a  bill  with  that  language  in  it  he 
Is  thereby  publicly  dLvlosing  his  own 
deadline  dale  for  tlie  war.  I  question  the 
prudence  of  causing  the  President  to 
take  such  a  step,  even  though  I  hopie  he 
has  a  very  early  and  precise  deadline  to 


wliich  he  is  adhering.  Tlie  Mansfield  lan- 
guage should  be  changed  to  show  the 
deadline  as  the  sense  of  Congress,  not 
the  pohcy  of  the  Government.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  leaving  conferees  un- 
instructed. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Miclil- 
gaii  'Mr.  RiEGLEi  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate only. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  see  it,  we  are  a  sep- 
arate and  an  equal  branch  of  the 
C  -)vernment. 

I  behe\ e  the  issue  today  is  whetiier  we 
are  going  to  follow  tlie  marcliing  orders 
of  tlie  executive  branch,  whoever  might 
be  President,  and  be  a  rubberstamp  for 
the  White  House,  or  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stales  requires,  and  make  our 
own  independent  judgments. 

I  i>elieve  this  is  a  rare  moment  of  truth 
for  the  House,  for  today  finally  we  can. 
if  we  have  the  courage,  vote  "yes''  or 
■  no  "  to  end  tliis  war.  So  I  appeal  to  m.v 
colleagues,  let  us  free  ourselves  by  voting 
down  the  previous  question.  Let  us  thmk 
for  oursfives  on  tiiii;  one.  because  tl-e 
countiy  is  hoping  and  praymg  that  we 
will. 

The  enormous  courage  of  our  men  in 
Vietnam  and  Uie  American  POW's  de- 
serves no  less. 

Frankly,  it  is  their  lives  that  we  hold 
m  our  hands  today.  Can  we  ask  even  one 
more  man.  woman,  or  child  to  die  in  Uiis 
war  if  we  lack  the  courage  today  to  face 
the  issue  with  an  honest,  fortliright  'yes" 
or  "no"  vote? 

All  I  am  asking  for  Ls  just  that  vote — 
yes  or  no  Let  us  decide,  435  o'  us.  how 
we  choose  to  answer  Uiat  quesUon,  be- 
cau.se  each  one  of  us  can  make  our  own 
independent  judgments.  That  is  why  we 
meet  here  and  why  we  do  not  meet  at 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  Consti- 
tution says  that  this  is  our  decision  to 
make  and,  after  10  years  and  55.000  lives, 
can  we  not  at  least  vote  yes  or  no  to  end 
this  war  in  the  next  6  months?  Let  us 
defeat  this  previous  question. 

Mr    ARENDS.  Mr    Speaker,  I  .vield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
Mr    Gtjbsek),  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr  GUBSER  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  few 
minutes  available  to  me  I  would  like  to 
try  to  probe  for  the  real  issue  involved  in 
the  so-called  Mansfield  amendment 

Several  .speakers  today  have  suggested 
that  the  amendment  means  the  .saving 
of  American  lives  and  an  end  to  the 
war  I  suggest  that  is  not  the  point  at 
Lssue  tiecaase  I  do  not  know  o'  a  single 
rran  or  woman  in  this  House  who  wants 
to  give  another  American  life  in  this  war 
and  who  does  not  want  to  get  it  over  with 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  issue  at  all 

What  happens  if  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment becomes  law  and  the  pristwiers  of 
war  are  not  returned  in  6  months"' 
What  happens'  Does  the  war  go  on?  If 
they  are  not  returned  is  the  Mansfield 
amendment  another  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution giving  the  President  authority  to 
continue  the  war  if  pi-isoners  are  not  re- 
turned? 
The  actual  return  of  prisoners  of  war 


IS  a  negotiable  matter  which  must  be 
iiegoUaied  by  the  people  situng  at  a  con- 
ference table  who  are  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  You  cannot 
negotiate  Uie  terms  of  a  prisoner  of  war 
return  on  the  floor  of  a  parliamentary 
body 

The  very  essence  of  negotiation  is  the 
existence  of  a  quid  pro  quo.  If  you  legis- 
latively set  a  withdrawal  date,  which  is 
the  real  and  most  potent  quid  pro  quo, 
then  how  in  the  world  do  you  exf>ect  to 
negotiate  decent  terms  for  the  return  of 
prisoners? 

You  cannot  negotiate  with  foreign 
coimtries  in  a  parhamentar>'  body.  I  say 
kt  the  negotiators  do  it, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  war  's  ending  and  will 
be  over  soon.  So  I  respectfully  suggest 
tiial  maybe  the  real  issue  involved  here 
today  is  not  ending  the  war  or  saving 
lives  but  who  gets  credit  for  ending  it.  I 
suggest  respectfully  to  the  people  who 
urged  Uie  end  of  this  war  years  ago,  tiiere 
IS  plenty  of  credit  for  them.  There  is  also 
credit  for  Johnny-come-lately  doves. 
there  is  plenty  of  credit  ^or  the  Congress 
and  plenty  of  credit  for  the  President. 

Let  us  end  the  war  els  soon  as  possible 
— earlier  than  6  months  if  possible — but 
let  us  do  it  in  the  only  way  that  it  can  be 
done,  wliich  is  at  the  negotiating  Uble 
and  not  in  the  statute  books 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  \-ield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'  Mr.  Ryan  '  for  the  purpose  of  debate 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  all  the  illu- 
.slons  of  Vietnam  have  been  shattered 
.Ml  that  now  remains  are  the  stark  re- 
alities of  a  brutal  and  senseless  war 

For  a  decade  thi.s  Nation  has  sent  her 
young  men  to  die  in  Asia  T?ie  price  from 
this  tragic  venture  has  been  incalculably 
high:  in  terms  of  lives  lost  and  blood 
shed,  in  terms  of  oppcrtimities  missed 
and  treasure  squandered,  in  terms  of  the 
disaffection  of  our  yotmg  and  the  polari- 
zation of  our  society 

Rather  than  pre\'enting:  a  bloodbath 
in  Vietnam  a  bloodbath  has  been  cre- 
ated—by bombing.s.  fire-free  rones, 
search  and  destroy  missions  Since  Jan- 
uarj'  1  1961.  more  than  53.000  American 
lives  have  been  lost :  more  than  750.000 
Vietnamese  Vietnam  has  been  ravaged, 
the  victim  of  bombs,  herbicides,  depopu- 
lation, forced  evacuations  and  constant 
warfare  Laos  and  Camtx)dia  share  her 
fate 

As  far  as  the  self-determination  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  is  concerned,  the  re- 
cent sham  elections  shattered  that  illu- 
sion too  A  silenced  majority  is  sUIl  sub- 
ject to  a  dictator  who  would  perpetuate 
the  war  The  presidential  elections  may 
have  demon.strated  that  each  citizen  has 
one  vote-  -but  only  one  man  for  whom  to 
\ote 

The  administration's  vaimted  Viet- 
namization  policy  ha*  not  brought  peace, 
but  continued  death  and  destruction  It 
contemplates  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  pursuing  a  miUtarv-  victory  sus- 
tained by  .American  air  and  iogisUcal 
support. 

But   this   is   the  .same   litany   of   dis- 
aster as  was  served  up  in  the  Johnson 
years    It   is   Ume   for   the   Congress   to 
change   that  pohcy   and    assert   its  re- 
po  risibility 

The  Mansfield  amendment  offers  the 
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Congress  the  opportunity  to  live  up  to  Its 
responsibility.  It  offers  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  this  country  around.  It 
offers  us  the  (H>portunlty  to  give  peace 
a  chance. 

This  amendment  would  declare  It  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw all  U.S.  forces  from  Indochina  not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  subject  to  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

The  American  people,  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  opposition  to  the  continua- 
tion of  this  war  both  in  public  opinion 
polls  and  at  the  polls,  are  entitled  to 
know  how  their  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress stand  on  the  war.  It  is  a  disservice 
to  the  American  people  for  the  Republi- 
can leadership  to  obfuscate  the  issue  by 
setting  up  a  false  issue.  To  deprive  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoase  of  a  clear-cut  "yes"  or 
"no"  vote  on  the  question  of  fixing  a  date 
certain  for  ending  our  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  l.s  an  affront  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America  and  their  representatives. 
This  parliamentary  maneuver  will  be 
seen  for  what  it  Is — a  device  to  avoid  a 
direct  vote. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  is  very  ger- 
mane to  the  mothers,  wives,  and  families 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  and  other 
courageous  servicemen  who.se  lives  are 
in  Jeopardy  every  minute  this  war  con- 
tinues. 

The  most  pressing  question  before  the 
American  people  today  is  not  the  rules 
of  the  House,  but  whether  or  not  this 
House  of  Representatives  is  relevant, 
whether  or  not  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  willing  to  vote  to  end  the  war. 
Despite  the  parliamentary  obstacles 
which  have  been  placed  in  our  path, 
there  is  a  way  to  brin«  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  a  vote.  That  will  require 
defeating  the  previou-s  question  on  the 
Arends  motion  to  instruct  If  the  previ- 
ous question  is  defeated,  then  it  will  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  vote  on  ULstructing 
the  conferees  to  accept  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

For  too  many  years  we  have  abdicated 
our  responsibilities.  Now  we  have  an  op- 
portunity once  and  for  all  to  .set  a  date  to 
end  tiie  war,  to  end  tlie  dastardly  de- 
struction and  to  make  our  society  whole 
once  again. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  I  Mrs.  Abzug;  for  the  puiTxise  of 
debate  only. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Issue 
before  this  House  today  Ls  whether  we 
are  going  to  re.spond  to  Uie  will  of  the 
American  people  It  us  imperative  that 
we  set  a  date  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam. 

It  is  procedurally  imperative  that  we 
instruct  the  conferees,  wliose  vole  m  con- 
ference may  well  differ  from  the  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  Meniber.s  of  this  House 
and  whose  actions  in  conference  may 
well  not  reflect  the  views  of  this  Hou.se. 
We  must  instruct  them — clearly  and  un- 
equivocally— <Mi  a  matter  so  important  to 
the  entire  Nauon. 

A  majority  of  this  House  as  well  as  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  want  to 
set  a  date  certain  for  the  withdrawal  of 
ail  of  our  troops  from  Vietnam  Yet  a 
minority  of  this  House  seeks  to  thwart 


the  majority  of  this  House  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  from  obtain- 
ing a  clear  vote  on  this  question  by  re- 
fusing to  aUow  a  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment 

It  Is  politically  Imperative.  In  light  of 
the  forthcoming  election  year  at  the  very 
least,  that  the  House  respond  to  Its  con- 
stituents on  the  Issue  that  has  caused 
unprecedented  upheaval  and  chaos  in 
the  American  conscience  and  economy. 
It  is  morally  imperative  that  the  Hoase 
of  Representatives  adopt  a  position  of 
concern  for  the  thousands  of  Americans 
and  Vietnamese  dead  In  this  futile  war 
and  those  still  dying  and  being  wounded. 
Every  day  that  pas.ses  without  our  set- 
ting a  date  certain  for  ending  the  war 
makes  as  more  and  more  responsible,  on 
a  personal  basis,  for  continuing  the  kill- 
ing. 

Since  our  last  vote,  we  have  had  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  the  Hanoi  offer  of  re- 
Iea.se  of  prLsoners  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese nonelection  Surely,  this  re- 
quires us  to  have  a  new  vote  on  setting 
the  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment germane?  Of  course  it  Is  It  is  most 
germane  and  very  correct  that  the  mo- 
tion to  instruct  the  conferees  to  .support 
the  Mansfield  amendment  cotnes  up  in 
connection  with  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Act.  ThLs  bill  contains  authoriza- 
tion for  billions  of  dollars  for  missiles 
and  weapons,  while  we  cannot  get  the 
money  we  need  for  education,  food 
.stamps,  health,  hou.sing,  and  economic 
development 

Mr  Speaker,  this  vote  would  show  the 
.A.mencan  people  that  Congress  ha.s  final- 
ly come  to  its  senses  and  has  recognized 
the  fact  that  even  as  it  considers  author- 
izing an  unjustifiably  large  military 
budget,  that  it  must  and  does  cut  off  the 
war  in  Indochina,  the  worst  example  of 
our  incorrect  military  policy. 

Tills  would  put  an  end  to  the  national 
torment  over  the  war. 

I  and  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  profoundly  skeptical  that  the 
President  can  be  trusted  to  wind  It  down 
without  this  expre.ssion  of  the  sense  of 
Congress  How  can  we  expect  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  trusted  to  wind  down  the  war 
while  he  continues  to  bomb,  supports  a 
rigged  election,  and  refases  to  respond 
to  the  .seven-point  peace  proposal  offered 
by  the  NLF  on  July  1  at  the  Pans  peace 
talks — the  first  point  of  which  specif- 
ically offered  to  release  our  prisoners  of 
war  in  conjunction  with  settuit;  a  date 
for  U.S.  troop  withdrawal 

We  are  perfectly  prepared  to  allow  the 
President  to  i,'et  the  credit  for  settmg  the 
date  and  ending  the  war  We  are  per- 
fectly willin«  to  let  him  seek  a  political 
•solution  at  the  negotiating  table  But  let 
U.S  instruct  our  conferees  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  .set  a  date.  Then  he  can  negotiate 
not  only  In  Peking  and  Moscow  but  in 
Paris  as  well.  He  can  bring  our  prisoners 
home,  stop  the  killing,  and  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  on  a  date  certain 

Mr    ARENDS    Mr    Six-aker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr  Burton  I  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate only 
Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  May 


1965  when  I,  along  with  a  very  few  of  our 
colleagues,  first  stood  In  this  well  and  op- 
posed our  mistaken  policy  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  unthinkable  that 
some  6'2  years  later  this  House  carmot 
express  its  will  on  a  vote,  up  or  down,  as 
to  whether  we  are  going  to  end  this 
dreadful,  immoral  adventure 

I  say  to  you  that  this  may  look  like 
a  cute  strategy  to  some  to  hide  behind 
tlie  Republicans'  procedural  strategy, 
when  most  of  us  did  not  learn  until  60 
minutes  ago  what  the  device  would  be. 

American  public  opinion  has  finally 
reached  the  conclusion  that  we  should 
not  have  been  there  in  the  first  place;  we 
.should  not  have  stayed  there  in  the  sec- 
ond place:  and  they  want  us  out.  lock, 
stock  and  barrel,  now,  they  do  not  want 
to  waste  one  more  American  life,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  waste  one  more  of 
anyone's  life  over  there,  and  they  do  not 
want  to  spend  one  more  dollar  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  on  this  damned 
folly, 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'  Mr  Mahon  1 ,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  only. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  this  House 
and  this  country  must  consider  both  the 
long-range  and  the  short-range  chances 
for  r)eace  in  this  world  The  Concress  and 
the  President  need  to  cooperate  In  this 
search  for  peace.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
serioas  mistake  for  this  Congre.ss  at  this 
time  to  do  anything  that  would  mate- 
rially hamper  or  adversely  interfere  with 
the  pre.sent  efforts  that  are  tmderway 
to  bring  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  to  an 
end,  which  I  believe  Is  the  desire  of  every, 
body  in  the  Hoase  and  the  overwhelming 
desire  of  our  f>eople  generally. 

The  President  Is  going  to  Peking,  the 
President  Is  going  to  Moscow,  and  it 
.^eem.s  to  me  that  to  rock  the  boat  at  thi.s 
time  or  to  take  any  action  that  would 
hkely  be  so  construed  would  be  most 
damaging  to  our  efTorUs  to  promote  the 
cau.se  of  peace. 

Of  course,  the  pending  motion  Involves 
a  procedural  question  and  not  a  direct 
vote  on  the  various  issues  encompassed 
in  the  several  Senate  provisions.  I  wish 
to  .say  that  I  am  supporting  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Arends  >  and  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  «Mr  Hubert  » 
on  thi.s  procedural  question,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  this  House  will 
support  them  in  gUing  therr  what  in 
effect  will  be  an  opportunty  to  go  un- 
fettered, as  it  were,  to  conference.  The 
motion  is  in  a  package  form  I  do  not 
agree  that  ultimately  the  House  itself 
should  disagree  to  every  Senate  provision 
involved,  but  under  the  parliamentary 
circumstances,  at  thLs  stage,  I  t)elleve  we 
.should  supiwrt  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
Mr  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr  Pucinskii,  for  the 
purpo.se  of  debate  onlv. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
just  come  back  from  Vietnam,  where 
I  have  witnessed  the  ravages  of  drug 
abuse    destroying    our    young    soldiers; 
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where  I  saw  racial  tensions  at  the  break- 
xng.  point  which  could  lead  to  bloody 
battles,  making  some  of  our  worst  bat- 
tles pale  in  significance. 

I  saw  boredom  eroding  the  verj-  pa- 
tience of  our  troops.  But  mast  impor- 
tantly, Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw  Indisputable 
e\ndence  ttiat  America  has  fulfilled  her 
mission  in  Vietnam.  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  if  there  are  two  ounces  of  wisdom 
left  In  our  judgment,  and  an  ounce  of 
concern  for  our  soldiers,  we  will  vote 
down  the  previous  que-stion  and  vote  for 
the  Mansfield  amendment  to  bring  our 
boys  home  immediately. 

A  yes  vote  on  the  previou-s  question  i.s 
a  vote  to  keep  those  troops  there  indefi- 
nitely. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  Is 
asking  us  to  accommodate  the  President 
in  his  dealings  witli  two  of  the  most  bru- 
Uil  burglars  in  the  world  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  troops  in  Vietnam. 

I  shall  vote  "no"  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Collins  '  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  question  was  raised  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  about  the  Importance  of  the 
element  of  germaneness  as  amendments 
relate  to  this  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
precedent  of  reviewing  each  issue  that 
the  Senate  brings  up  Is  something  that 
the  House  should  always  consider.  The 
fact  is  that  we  should  always  vote  on 
each  amendment  i.ssue  .separately. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
excellent  remarks  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania  on 
the  subject  of  chromium. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  few  things  about 
chromium,  because  this  is  a  miUtary  pr  - 
curement  bill. 

We  are  talking  about  chromium,  and 
chromium  Is  a  strategic  material.  Chro- 
mium Is  the  matenal  that  makes  stain- 
less steel  stainless.  It  is  used  in  tools,  it 
u  used  in  medical  equipment,  it  is  used 
in  mi&siles,  and  in  makin?  all  our  .ships 
and  aircraft.  Do  you  realize  that  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  chromium  that  we 
u.se  each  year  in  this  countr>-  is  produced 
domestically'' 

It  Is  a  ver>'  important  .strategic  com- 
modity, yet  today  nearly  all  of  tlie  chro- 
mium that  we  use  in  this  country  is 
imported  from  Russia — from  Russia.  In 
4  years  we  have  turned  to  Russia  as  the 
source  of  supply,  and  the  price  of  chro- 
mium has  gone  up  from  $30  a  ton  to  $72 
a  ton. 

In  this  bill  there  arc  many  things 
which  we  wiU  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  talk  about,  like  that  of  a  free  country 
having  the  right  to  sell  goods  to  America 
if  a  Commumst  country  is  selling  those 
goods  to  America.  This  Lssue  to  me  Is  a 
military  procurement  matter.  I  hope  that 
in  the  future  there  is  some  procedure  so 
that  we  can  talk  about  each  amendment 
separately.  Our  House  should  be  given 
an  oppurtunity  to  provide  that  a  free 
country  may  sell  goods  to  America,  and 
not  make  ourselves  subject  to,  nor  make 
ourselves  dependent  upon,  a  Com- 
mimist  country  as  our  source  of  supply 
for  a  major  strategic  material. 


Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

CENUIAL    LEAVE 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  .subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
lihnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  indicate  that,  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, I  would  oppose  the  so-called 
Mansfield  amendment.  1  would  oppose  it 
because  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessan* 
Further.  1  would  oppose  it  because  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  ef- 
forts now  being  made  to  end  the  war. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  respect  the  opm- 
lon.s  and  the  motives  of  those  who  sup- 
port the  Mansfield  amendment,  both  in 
the  Congress  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try Everyone  Is  weary  of  thus  war.  We 
ali — each  of  us — want  to  end  the  war — 
and  I  want  to  end  it  ju.st  as  much  sis  any- 
one in  this  Chamber  But  the  adoption 
of  the  Mansfield  amendment  would  not 
help  end  the  war  In  fact,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  have  just  the  opposite 
effect 

In  our  anxiety  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  our  involvement,  we  seem  to  ignore 
some  fundamental  facts  that  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  i.s.sue  Let  us  remember  that 
President  Nixon  was  elected  priivcipally 
because  of  hi.s  promi.se  to  get  us  out  of 
Vietnam  He  has  repeatedly  told  the 
American  people  that  he  expects  to  be 
held  accountable  for  his  actions  to  this 
end  and  most  certainly  he  will  be.  We  all 
know  that  the  American  people  are  not 
poing  to  grant  him  a  .second  term  next 
November  if  he  has  not  kept  his  word. 

I  say  the  Man.sfleld  amendment  is  un- 
necessary becau.se  what  it  seeks  to  ac- 
complish is.  in  essence  as.sured  by  the 
very  structure  of  our  political  system. 
Our  news  media  reminds  us  daily  of  the 
coming  pre.sidential  election  This  cam- 
paign has  already  started  Candidates 
are  cri.ss-cros.sinR  the  land,  and  the  Pres- 
ident, himself,  has  recognized  and  ad- 
dre.ssed  the  w  ar  l.s.sues.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  This  is  in  our  tradition  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  going  to  have  the  last 
word  This  will  be  the  crucial  test  of  the 
President's  promi.se  to  get  us  out  of  Viet- 
nam So,  when  you  stop  to  reflect  on  it, 
you  can  only  conclude  that  a  date  much 
earlier  than  would  be  imposed  by  the  so- 
called  Man.sfleld  amendment  has  been 
guaranteed  to  the  people  by  the  election 
laws  of  several  of  our  States.  Common- 
sense  dictates  that  if  the  Pre.sident  ex- 
l^ects  to  be  reelected,  our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  must  be  ended  within  the  next 
few  months. 

Why?  Because  the  primary  elections 
throughout  the  countr>-  require  that  the 
President  make  his  accounting  well  be- 
fore next  November  In  at  least  18  dif- 
ferent Instances,  the  people  will  pass 
Judgment  in  early  1972 

To  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  will  be  held  accountable  on 
March  7— Just  a  short  time  from  now. 
The  campaign  In  New  Hampshire  is  on 
right  now   We  all  know  that. 


He    must    answer    to    the    voters    of 
Florida  on  March  4— Just  a  week  later 

His  record  will  be  on  the  line  in  lUinoit, 
March  21 

The  citizens  of  Wisconsin  will  render 
their  judgment  on  April  4 

Across  the  Nation,  again  and  again,  the 
American  people  will  speak  : 

April  11  in  Rhode  Lsland  • 

April  25  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania ; 

May  2  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio: 

May  9  in  Nebra.ska  and  West  Virginia; 

May  16  in  neighboring  Maryland; 

May  23  in  Oregon:  and 

June  6  in  California.  New  Jersey,  New- 
Mexico,  and  South  Dakota 

So.  while  the  President  has  not  slated 
a  date  certain  for  our  withdrawal  on  na- 
tional television  or  at  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence. I  am  confident  that  he  has  such  a 
date  ui  mind  and  that  he  is  proceeding 
accordingly  When  we  look  at  the  record 
of  wh  it  he  has  done  to  wind  down  the 
war  why  should  we  undermine  the  Pres- 
ident's efforts"'  Why  should  we  here  in 
Congress  deny  him  cur  best  bargaining 
chip  for  the  release  of  our  POW's?  Why 
.should  we  provide  a  timetable  for  attacks 
against  our  remaining  forces  at  thdr 
mast  ^Tilnerable  time?  I  share  the  view 
that  by  refusing  to  accommodate  Hanoi 
we  maintain  a  certain  advantage  that 
accrues  to  America — and  to  our  remain- 
ing forces  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  to  the 
.South  Vietname.se.  who  must  ultimately 
be  responsible  for  their  own  defense 

When  President  Nixon  came  mto  office, 
there  were  543.400  American  troops  m 
Vietnam.  As  many  as  500  Americans  were 
dying  each  week  and  the  war  was  cost- 
ing in  excess  of  $28  biUion  a  year  Thes? 
were  the  sad  reahties  of  January  1969. 
The  options  open  to  the  President  were 
extremely  Umited.  But  look  what  has 
happened  since  that  Ume  We  are  get- 
ting out  of  Vietnam.  To  date.  337.000 
Americans  have  been  withdrawn,  about 
two-third.'^  of  the  A.-nerican  troop 
strength  that  existed  when  President 
Nixon  took  office  Casualues  are  down 
dramaticalLv— eight  last  week— eight  too 
many.  But  weekly  casualties  used  to  be 
m  the  hundreds,  and  the  cost  it  about  a 
tlurd  of  its  level  2  years  ago 

Pre.'^ident  Nixon  did  not  start  the  Viet- 
nam war.  But  he  is  bringing  it  to  an  end. 
The  President  has  kept  his  promises  He 
deserves  our  support  as  he  strives  to  end 
tills  war  for  all  America. 

Mr.  HALL..  Mr.  Speaker  the  .*imencan 
combat  role  in  South  Vietnam  is  irre- 
vocably coming  to  an  end.  It  is  doing  so. 
not  because  some  well  intentioned  soul 
amended  an  existing  piece  of  legislation 
to  make  it  happen  but  because  President 
Richard  Nix->n  has  made  a  comrmtment 
to  bring  it  about,  and  is  Ining  up  to  his 
word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  need  an  amend- 
ment to  bring  the  troops  home  now  They 
are  coming  home  More  than  300,000  are 
alread,v  back  witli  more  being  returned 
each  day.  The  Commander  in  Chief  has 
exceeded  all  plans  and  promises.  Why, 
oh  why,  should  we  telegraph  our  strategy 
and  our  intent? 

I  must  ask,  where  was  such  an  amend- 
ment in  1964,  or  1965.  or  1966.  or  1967.  or 
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1968?  Surely  we  remember  that  period 
of  "gradual  escalation  '  when  American 
forces  reached  more  than  500.000  men. 
But,  then  again,  there  was  a  different 
President,  was  there  not? 

It  appears  to  me.  that  many  of  those 
.same  Individuals  who  want  to  "jump 
.slilp"  today,  were  helping  to  paddle  then. 
Where  was  such  an  amendment,  when 
American  casualties  were  running  as 
high  as  300  dead  each  week''  But  then 
again,  we  played  by  a  different  set  of 
rules  at  that  time,  and  today,  many  of 
those  same  people  who  would  not  buy  a 
used  car  from  the  present  occupant  of 
the  White  House,  bought  everything  the 
"sage  of  the  pedernales"  and  his  chief 
whiz  kid  had  to  offer,  including  the 
esteemed  author  of  the  Tonkin  Oulf  res- 
olution, the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  prior 
to  1969.  we  were  sending  men  to  Vietnam 
to  fight.  Since  that  time,  we  have  been 
bringing  them  home  to  live.  But 
strangely,  now  that  there  is  a  different 
President  in  the  White  Hoase — one  com- 
mitted to  end  the  war— the  amendments 
to  "help  him,"  have  been  dropped  into 
the  hopper  like  so  much  confetti. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr  Speaker,  he  does  not 
need  our  help  now,  just  our  moral  sup- 
port. The  President  Is  bringing  the  troops 
home.  The  Saigon  government  will  be 
able  to  stand  alone,  and.  altliough  I 
know  surh  information  must  "gall"  a 
number  of  people,  it  is  the  simple  truth. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  it  hurts. 

I  say,  let  the  President  get  on  with  the 
Job.  In  the  meantime,  let  as  confer  and 
pass  this  arms  bill  in  the  spirit  that  if 
we  err.  It  will  be  In  favor  of  defensive 
strength. 

Mr  MATSUNAQA  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  motion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  «Mr. 
Arknds  I .  to  instruct  the  House  conferees 
on  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  disagree  to  nongermane  Sen- 
ate amendments,  including  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

The  Mansfield  amendment,  as  we  all 
well  know,  declares  it  to  be  a  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  all  of  our 
troops  in  Indochma  within  6  months  of 
the  date  of  the  bill  s  enactment,  subject 
only  to  the  release  of  all  of  our  prisoners 
of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  to  end  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  the  horrendous  con- 
flict in  Southeast  Asia  has  come — that 
time,  in  fact,  is  long  overdue  Day  by  day, 
week  by  week,  casualties  mount  on  all 
sides  of  the  war  How  can  any  American, 
let  alone  any  Congressman,  Ignore  the 
lamentable  litany  5.5.000  Americans 
killed;  tinother  300.000  wounded,  about 
35.000.  of  whom  are  permanently  dis- 
abled ;  1  3  million  South  Vietnamese  civil- 
ian casualties  in  the  last  5  years;  1.5  mil- 
lion refugees  in  Cfimbodia,  rendered 
homeless  by  a  widemng  war. 

We  have  diverted  $130  billion  from 
urgent  domestic  needs  to  conduct  the  war 
everyone  wants  terminated. 

And  the  highest  cost  may.  In  the  end, 
be  the  tearing  apart  of  the  fabrics  of 
American  society  Prom  12,000  miles 
away,  this  conflict  in  a  remote  area  of 
the  world  is  setting  parent  against  child. 


old   a«:alnst   young,   frustrated   citizens 
against  established  institutions. 

Eight  months  have  passed  since  73 
percent — almo.st  three  of  every  four  per- 
sons included  in  a  national  survey — told 
ix)llsters  they  favored  congressional  Ini- 
tiatives to  end  the  Indochina  war  by  De- 
cember 31,  1971. 

How  long.  Mr  Speaker,  can  we  permit 
this  tragedy  to  continue? 

The  time  has  come  for  as  in  the  Con- 
gress to  exert  our  legislative  authority  as 
provided  in  the  Constitution  to  undo 
what  has  been  done  by  Executive  flat. 
Although  we  have  earlier  expressed  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  terminate  as  quickly  as  possible 
all  of  its  military  operations  at  a  date 
certain,  subject  to  the  release  of  all  U.S. 
prisoners,  and  the  President  has  signed 
that  declaration  a-s  part  uf  Public  Law 
92-129  the  President  has  refused  to  set 
that  date  certain.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  President's  refusal  to  comply 
with  tlie  expressed  sense  of  Congress 
The  Umted  States  has  no  open-ended 
commitment  to  President  Thleu  to  pro- 
vide him  with  endless  supplies  of  Amer- 
ican dollars  and  American  lives.  Besides, 
South  Vietnam  now  has  as  viable  a  gov- 
ernment as  it  can  ever  have  The  imde- 
niable  fact  is  that  South  Vietnam  today 
has  more  than  a  million  men  in  its  regu- 
lar armed  forces  and  another  half  mil- 
lion in  militia-type  forces — one  man  in 
five  IS  formally  under  arms.  In  recent 
months  we  have  been  told  about  sub- 
stantial South  Vietnamese  military  suc- 
cesses in  Cambodia  and  Laos.  One  of  our 
top  civilian  advisers  in  Vietnam,  John 
Vann,  noted  in  a  national  new.s  maga- 
zine interview  recently  tliat  Saigon  ha-s 
extended  its  control  of  the  countryside 
to  the  pomt  where  many  Vietnamese  be- 
lieve the  war  to  be  all  but  over.  Mr. 
Vann  concluded,  "If  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese do  not  succeed  from  here  on  out.  It 
cannot  be  blamed  on  the  lack  of  U.S. 
support." 

If  anything,  setting  a  definite  date  for 
the  total  withdrawal  of  our  troops  will 
have  a  healthy  effect  on  Saigon's  fight- 
ing capability.  It  would  serve  notice  on 
that  Government's  leaders  that  the 
United  States  is  not  about  to  leave  its 
combat  forces  in  Vietnam  forever,  and 
that  they  had  better  undertake  fully  the 
responsibility  for  their  own  defense. 

In  summary,  setting  a  definite  date  for 
total  pullout  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  from 
Indochma  will  have  several  positive 
effects: 

First  the  Saigon  government  will  be 
forced  to  assume,  once  and  for  all,  the 
full  responsibility  of  its  own  defense ; 

Second,  we  can  put  to  rest  the  terrible 
divisiveness  which  has  started  to  sour 
American  life;  and 

Third,  the  door  will  be  opened  for  the 
return  of  our  prisoners  of  war, 

If  we  have  any  sense  at  all,  it  should 
be  clear  to  us  by  now  that  we  cannot 
bomb  the  enemy  into  releasing  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  If  we  could,  our  men  would 
have  been  released  years  ago.  We  should 
realize,  too,  that  the  best  probable  way 
to  aclueve  the  release  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  is  to  name  a  date  certain  for 
complete  withdrawal  of  our  troops,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  safe  release  of  our  pris- 


oners of  war.  as  called  for  by  the  Mans- 
field amendment. 

In  the  strongest  possible  terms,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  down  ihe  previous 
question  on  the  Arends  motion,  so  that 
we  may  amend  it  to  instruct  our  con- 
ferees to  agree  to  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of 
germaneness,  posed  by  the  distinguished 
leader  from  Ellnois  is  a  reasonable  ques- 
tion But  that  question,  wWch  has  never 
been  put  as  a  major  issue  on  this  floor 
before,  so  far  sis  I  recall,  car.  be  handled 
a  I  another  time  when  it  does  not  conflict 
with  and  cloud  the  more  tremendous  and 
supervening  i.ssue  of  Vietnam  Compared 
to  Vietnam,  the  question  of  germaneness 
is  a  triviality.  If  germaneness  was  so  Im- 
portant, tills  House  would  have  decUt 
with  it  long  ago. 

Faced  with  a  great  moment  In  history 
that  might  end  US.  involvement  In  the 
tragic  Vietnam  war,  the  Congress  now  of- 
fers a  triviality  which  prevents  the  con- 
frontation with  this  monumental  Lssue  at 
this  time.  I  predict  that  the  people  »111 
reject  this  erosion,  and  that  Congress 
will  .soon  be  brought  kicking  and  scream- 
ing to  face  Its  bounden  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  involvement  in  Soutliea.st  Asia,  en- 
gineered mainly  on  the  Initiative  of  the 
Executive,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  very  largely  lost  the  manhood 
with  which  it  was  clearly  endowed  by 
tlie  Constitution. 

Beguiled  by  the  slogan  '  U:e  President 
is  our  leader,  tlie  Congress  has  eagerly 
followed  the  chictain,  just  as  medieval 
vassals  followed  their  lelge  lord.  Forgot- 
ten was  the  lesson  that  our  fathers  dele- 
gated coordinate  power  to  the  Congress, 
precisely  because  feudal  and  monarchical 
practices  were  still  fresh  in  their  minds. 
and  they  are  not  acceptable  ui  a  democ- 
racy. 

Armed  by  the  constitutional  plirase 
that  tlie  President  is  Com.mander  In 
Chief,  the  Congress  has  bowed  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive claim  that  there  is  an  area  of 
authority  to  which  the  legislative  pre- 
rogative does  not  extend,  and  .n  that  area 
the  Executive  exercises  sole  command. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Legislative  author- 
ity vested  In  the  Congress  is  not  limited 
in  any  way  by  the  ConstitutJon.  It  ex- 
tends to  every  nook  and  cranny  of  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  extends  to  declara- 
tion of  war  and  u.se  of  military  forces. 
Tlie  Congre-ss  has  by  custom  allowed  the 
Executive  to  take  emergency  military  ac- 
tion in  cases  where  commonsense  re- 
quires it.  but  that  l.s  only  as  surrogate  for 
the  complete  Government,  which  In- 
cludes both  executive  and  legislative. 

In  matters  of  high  pwlicy,  joint  action 
is  essential.  Sadly,  the  Congress  has 
failed  in  this  respect.  The  E^xecutive  has 
been  allowed  on  his  own  recognizance  to 
wage  war  in  several  countries  that  were 
not  designated  by  the  Congress.  He  has 
been  allowed  to  spend  Immerise  sums  of 
money  secretly  and  unbeknownst  to  the 
Congress  which  should  ha'^e  been  a 
watchdog  over  the  people's  treasure.  He 
had  shed  the  people's  blood  without  so 
much  as  a  "by  your  leave"  to  the  people's 
representatives  in  Congress. 
It  Is  time  that  this  once  great  leglsla- 
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tive  bodv  reasserted  its  prerogative  Let 
us  defeat  this  moUon.  Then  let  us  pass  a 
moUon  to  Instruct  the  House  Conferees 
to  set  a  date  on  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment in  Indochina.  It  would  be  a  historic 
and  ringing  eissertion  of  congressional  in- 
dependence Besides  it  would  be  the  most 
positive  step  yet  taken  by  the  United 
States  to  end  its  cruel  involvement  in 
the  Vietnam  war 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  under- 
lying question  in  this  debate  is  one  which 
we  have  really  never  faced  in  this  coun- 
try—that is  the  very  important  and  fun- 
damental question  of  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
role  of  a  great  power  in  the  world,  with 
all  the  burdens,  anguish,  responsibihties, 
and  opportimities  which  such  a  role  en- 
tails- ,^  .  .wi 
There  are  two  legitimate  sides  to  this 
quesUon,  and  it  certainly  deserves  de- 
bate. The  American  people  might  well  be 
happier  if  we  could  retreat,  in  material 
measure,  to  our  own  shores.  I  incline  to 
the  belief  that  it  is  late  in  the  day  of 
our  history,  and  that  of  the  world,  for 
such  a  decision:  and  I  do  not  Ijelieve 
that  an  activist  and  international  role  in 
today's  world,  l.s  pos.slble  without  a  mili- 
tary aspect. 

However,  this  may  be.  It  is  my  submis- 
sion that  we  cannot,  in  any  responsible 
way  decide  this  grave  question  by  a  vote 
on  the  Man.sfleld  amendment  here  today. 
We  are  presently  engaged  m  war.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  its  conduct 
and  its  conclusion,  and  the  policies  of  our 
Government  are  under  question  and  at- 
tack. The  adoption  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  would  alter  thLs  factual  sit- 
uation not  at  all.  It  would  assure  neither 
return  of  our  prisoners,  nor  any  other  of 
the  results  we  may  desire.  It  would,  how- 
ever under  existmg  circumstances  con- 
stitute a  repudiation  of  the  President 
and  his  policies ,  and  it  would  embarrass 
and  harass  our  Government  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  affairs  in  the  world. 

At  a  proper  time  and  place  let  us.  by  all 
means,  face  up  to  and  debate  the  under- 
lying question  to  which  I  have  made  ref- 
erence; but  here  today  let  as  .support  the 
President  and  tlie  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  let  us  defeat  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support  the  Mansfield  amendment  to 
H  R  8687,  the  military  procurement  and 
R.  &  D.  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  The  amendment  would  establish 
as  U.S.  policy  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
military  forces  from  Indochina  within  6 
months,  subject  to  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  spoken 
about  this  amendment  and  the  facts  and 
policies  which  make  Its  passage  impera- 
tive I  fully  realize  that  each  of  us,  re- 
gardless of  his  position  on  this  matter, 
has  struggled  with  it  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science. 

We  must  act  now.  We  must  assert  the- 
manifest  will  of  the  people.  We  must  not 
succumb  to  the  specious  argxunent  that 
by  acting  we  will  be  humiliating  the 
President. 

As  a  lawyer  I  have  been  trained  that 
calm  and  dispassionate  advocacy  is  most 


likely  to  succeed  But  how  can  I  be  calm 
when  today— after  the  deaths  of  more 
than  50,000  of  our  men,  after  the  inter- 
national excoriaUon  of  our  Vietnam 
policy,  after  the  sickening  revelations 
of  the  Pentagon  papers,  and  after  the 
shameful  elevation  of  a  fifth  rate  dicta- 
tor in  South  Vietnam— when,  after  all 
these  historic  catastrophes,  it  appears 
that  this  House  will  once  again  fail  to  put 
an  end  to  our  military  involvement  in 
Indochina. 

We  must  question  whether  in  any 
sense  we  have  made  progress  in  extricat- 
ing our  nation  from  the  Vietnam  war.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  less  American 
troops  in  Indochina  than  were  there  a 
fe  years  ago.  Yet  recent  evidence  ac- 
quired by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  by  our  Armed  Services 
Committee  indicates  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  which  is  sovereign 
unto  itself,  is  f.elding  a  massive  army  of 
mercenaries  in  ' -ios  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  said  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  is  better  able  to  defend  its  own 
country.  And  yet  the  clear  consensus  of 
expert  opinion  is  that  North  Vietnamese 
forces  could  overrun  the  South  if  they 
chose.  , 

It  is  said  that  we  have  "given  democ- 
racy a  chance"  in  South  Vietnam.  In  fact, 
we  have  facilitated  the  perfection  of  a 
totalitarianism  which  is  Indistinguish- 
able from,  and  in  some  cases  far  less  be- 
nign than,  the  totalitarianism  in  the 
North. 

It  is  said  that  by  not  deviating  from 
"our  commitment"  we  have  shown  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  the  United 
States  doc-s  not  renege  on  a  pledge  And 
yet  the  net  result  of  our  Indochina  policy 
in  most  of  the  unallned  nations  of  the 
world  has  been  a  severe  diminution  of 
our  influence  and  appeal. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  aspects  of  the 
Pentagon  papers  is  the  evidence  they 
provide  of  the  domestic  implications  of 
this  war.  We  learn  that  almost  since  the 
war  began,  our  highest  leaders  have  per- 
ceived domestic  opposition  to  the  war  as 
a  kind  of  petty  nuisance  not  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Again  and  again,  the  attempt 
ha.>:  been  made  to  accommodate  public 
opinion  to  our  mistaken  foreign  policies, 
rather  than  to  adapt  those  policies  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  Even  now.  when  witli- 
drawal  from  Indochina  Is  the  announced 
policv  of  the  President,  the  same  rusty 
canards  are  paraded  before  the  Ameri- 
can i>eople.  as  if  in  a  magical.  moUifying 
incantation  These  slogans  of  the  EXilles 
era  no  lonper  control  our  foreign  policy 
with  regard  to  mainland  China,  the  So- 
viet Union  or  Latin  America.  Why  do 
they  pervade  the  Presidents  statements 
and  policies  regarding  Indochina? 

I  do  not  seek  to  embarrass  any  of  us 
by  rehearsing  the  recent  ridiculous  and 
tragic  political  developments  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  would  note  only  that  we 
should  not  view  those  developments  as  a 
minor  setback.  They  reflect  the  essen- 
tially corrupt  and  fundamentally  un- 
stable political  apparatus  of  that  coun- 
try, into  whose  treasury  we  have  poured 
so  manv  billions  of  dollars. 

Our  decision  today  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment  is  more  than  symbolic.  Of 
course,  we  recognize  that  the  President 


has  so  much  power  that  he  can  ignore  the 
Congress  if  he  chooses,  just  as  he  has 
Ignored  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
other  limitations  on  our  involvement  in 
Indochina,  notably  in  Laos.  But  history 
will  not  record  our  actions  t<xlay  as  frivo- 
lous or  as  a  mere  gesture. 

Each  of  us  must  recognize  that  when 
this  war  eventually  passes  into  history, 
historians  will  reflect  on  the  impotence 
of  the  Congress  m  a  time  of  crisis,  just 
as  they  now  reflect  on  the  omnipotence 
of  Congress  in  the  Wilson  era.  Historians 
will  note  that  our  Indochina  policies 
■were  abetted  by  the  inaction  of  tlie  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  an  inaction 
largelv  facilitated  by  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  President,  not  by  the  ex- 
pressed  desire   of  the  people. 

And  historians  will  note,  it  grieves  me 
to  state,  that  in  1971  we  did  not  end  the 
war  we  merely  turned  to  yet  another  of 
its  interminable  phases  while  fewer 
American  men  died  in  a  war  their  Nation 
knew  was  wrong 

Each  of  us  must  do  what  he  believes 
is  right  and  be  willing  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences 

Mr  BRASCO  Mr  Speaker.  America's 
decade  of  commitment  to  South  Vietnam 
has  become  a  sterile  exercise  We  have 
committed  more  than  55.000  dead  boys, 
more  than  300  000  wounded,  and  clo.se  to 
$150  billion  In  return,  we  have  received 
nothing  but  world  indignation,  division 
at  home,  and  the  frustration  that  comes 
from  seeking  to  do  the  impos-sible  The 
time  has  come  for  America  to  end  this 
exercise  in  futility  once  and  for  all  in 
order  to  turn  its  attention  swiftly  to  the 
problems  besetting  us  at  home. 

Our  social  problems  have  become 
social  cancers  on  the  body  poiitic  From 
mass  transit,  housing,  and  waste  disposal 
to  education,  environment,  and  consum- 
er protection,  we  are  in  need  of  reallocat 
ing  our  resotu-ces  and  restructuring  our 
national  priorities.  Our  cities,  contammg 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people  cry  out 
for  attention  if  we  are  to  curb  the  slide 
toward  social  and  economic  disaster  now 
confronting  us 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  destroyed  the 
viability  of  the  American  economy  and 
the  worth  of  the  dollar.  Inflation  has 
raged  unchecked.  joblessness  has 
climbed,  and  the  wage  earner  is  now- 
caught  in  a  bind  that  is  intolerable  All 
becau-e  of  the  blind,  endless  commit- 
ment to  victory  In  Southeast  Asia  over 
an  enemy  that  is  as  nationahst  as  it  is 
Communist. 

I  seek  to  end  that  Involvement  by  act 
of  Congress  Power  to  do  this  is  vested 
in  the  Congress,  and  it  must  act  as  an 
institution  or  lose  the  faith  of  the  people 
at  large.  It  is  my  intention  to  support 
and  vote  for  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
which  calls  for  a  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  terminate,  at  tlie 
eariiest  possible  date,  all  millUrj-  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  Indochina 
It  also  calls  for  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  the  prompt  and  orderly  with- 
drawal of  all  of  our  militar>'  forces  not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  concept,  subject  to 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  forces  alhed  with  that  govern- 
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ment.  The  Congress  urges  and  requeste 
the  Presklent  under  the  amendment  to: 

KfitaMJBh  a  fln&l  date  Tor  withdrAwal; 

Negotiate  an  immediate  ce&se-flre  by 
ail  parties:  and 

Negotiate  a  series  of  pliased,  swift 
troop  wlthdra»-als. 

Here,  at  last.  I  believe.  Is  the  practical 
solution  to  the  ongoing  agony  of  Indo- 
china. It  is  vital  that  we  extricate  our- 
selves forthwith. 

With  joblessness,  unrest  and  social  dis- 
satisfaction at  all-time  lilghs  at  home, 
it  ill  behooves  us  to  continue  to  pursue 
what  has  alreadi'  been  proven  to  be  a 
fruiUees,  foolish  venture.  No  thinking 
American  supports  any  furtlier  commit- 
ment oif  lives  and  resources  These  are 
all  needed  here  at  home,  and  as  soon  as 
possible. 

We  must  learn  from  the  lessons  of  tlie 
past  or  we  are  doomed  to  repeat  tlie  mis- 
taiies  of  that  past.  I  believe  we  have  had 
enough  dead  American  young  men.  Indo- 
china is  not  worth  more  deaths,  more 
losses  and  more  diversion  of  dollars  we 
suuply  must  have  at  home.  Passage  of 
the  Mansfield  resolution  by  the  Congress 
is  our  key  that  will  at  last  unlock  the 
do(H°  to  final  extrication. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nucon  has  made  every  dramatic  an- 
nouncement m  tlie  past  several  weeks  ex- 
cept the  one  we  have  most  hoped  for 
these  many  months  He  has  promised  us 
several  spectacular  diplomatic  events  in 
upcomint^  weeks.  But  he  has  failed  to 
schedule  tlie  one  event  most  looked  for 
by  the  American  people.  He  has  been  all 
boldness  and  decisiveness— except  when 
it  has  come  to  deciding  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam 

The  Congress  .sliould  help  the  Presi- 
dent decide  by  sending  tlie  Mansfield 
amendment  to  him  for  his  .signature. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  sets  a 
feasible  deadline  for  total  U.S.  troop 
withdrawal — 6  montiis  from  the  enact- 
ment of  tiie  amendment.  It  spells  out  the 
one  condition  for  withdrawal  on  which 
all  are  agreed  we  must  insist — release  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  It  mandates  negoti- 
ations for  an  immediate  cease-f^re 
throughout  Indochina  so  that  the  war 
snuffed  out  in  Vietnam  does  not  flare  up 
agam  La  tlie  neighboring  states  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  ■.•nil  not  tie 
the  Pi-csidenfs  hands  during  hi.s  \n.sits  to 
Peking  and  Moscow.  How  could  if  The 
place  to  negotiate  on  Vietnam  is  in  Pans. 
In  Pans,  we  can  get  an  agreement  to  pro- 
tect our  withdi'awing  troops  and  bring 
tlie  release  of  our  prisoners  In  Pai-is.  we 
can  cut  short  the  time  during  which  we 
risk  severe  friction  between  our  remain - 
uig  forces  and  Uie  South  Vietnamese  In 
Paris,  we  can  put  a  stop  to  tlie  deepening 
crisis  of  morale  and  increasing  ln.-;tanres 
of  mutiny  among  our  troops,  w.hich  are 
so  ominous  for  the  long-term  security  of 
our  country 

Ls  It  any  wonder  that  our  .sailors  and 
soldiers  balk  at  a  mission  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  have 
disavowed? 

The  Mansfield  amendmeait  is  a  bold, 
clear,  and  decisive  statement  of  policy. 
It  is  tune  for  the  President  to  sign  on  and 
make  U  ofiOcial.  He  will  earn  the  gratitude 
of  the  American  people. 


Mr.  BADTT.IO.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  there 
be  iio  mistake  about  what  is  going  on  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  today. 
What  we  are  confronting  In  this  mo- 
tion otTered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  Aketttos)  ,  who  Is  obviously  act- 
ing under  Instructlonfi  from  the  Republi- 
c:  T  leadership  and  the  White  House.  Is 
a  thinly  veiled  attempt  to  prevent  thLs 
body  and  each  of  Its  Members,  from  be- 
ing recorded  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment which  declares  It  national  policy 
that  we  end  our  mvolvement  In  Vietnam 
now 

Despite  all  the  verbiage  about  rules  of 
Uie  House  and  the  germaneness  of 
ameadraents,  the  issue  before  us  Is  very 
simple  the  Nixon  administration  quite 
obviously  does  not  believe  it  has  the  votes 
to  defeat  the  Mansfield  amendment  and 
ratlier  than  rLsk  the  embarrassment  of  a 
defeat  on  the  substance  of  the  issue,  it 
has  taken  the  cowardly  course  and  run 
aromid  tlie  issue. 

Il  is  a  dark  day  for  this  adminLstratlon 
aud  if  we  let  them  get  away  with  the  tac- 
tic, it  will  be  a  dark  day  for  this  body,  as 
well.  The  urgency  for  a  recorded  vote  on 
tlie  Mansticld  amendment  becomes  more 
apparent  with  each  passing  day.  The 
fraudulent  election  of  President  Thieu  in 
South  Vietnam,  the  continuing  war  in 
Laos,  conducted  under  cover  of  the  CIA 
in  direct  violation  of  a  law  passed  by 
the  81st  Congress,  the  buildup  In  Cam- 
bodia for  which  tiie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
arc  pressinK  so  avidly — all  make  it  obvi- 
ous tiiAt  rather  than  getting  out  of  the 
tragic  morass  of  Indochina,  our  Involve- 
ment grow.s  ever  deeper. 

President  Nixon  clearly  believes  he 
has  luiled  tlie  American  people  into  a 
fabie  sense  of  security  about  the  war  and 
our  policy  m  Soutiieast  Asia.  He  knows 
just  a.s  well  that  he  is  no  longer  fooling 
the  Congress  Today  s  transparent  tactic 
by  tlw*  Repubhcan  leadership  in  the 
House  proves  tiiat  beyond  any  doubt.  Lot 
the  record  sliow  just  who  is  squaring  with 
the  American  people  on  Vietnam  today. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  I  oppose 
tiie  mouou  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  l.lmois  (Mr  Arends'.  Simple  fair- 
ness demands  a  straiglit  up-or-down  vote 
on  an  issue  of  tluc  magiuiude.  The 
people,  after  all,  are  entitled  to  know 
just  how  we  stand  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  voting,  against  the  previous  ques- 
tion II  It  IS  defeated,  Mr.  Nebzi,  my  col- 
league from  Michigan,  will  tr>-  to  amend 
Mr.  .Trends  motion — making  it  one  that 
instructs  the  conferees  to  maintain  tlie 
Mansfield  amendment  intact. 

Thi.'i  amendment,  now  that  it  has  been 
resmreti  to  its  original  text  and  tone, 
would  help  free  us  from  a  war  that  has 
defined  solution  for  more  than  a  decade. 
The  Senate's  passage  of  the  amendment 
hist  June  was  a  heartening  sign.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  Congress,  newly  sobered 
and  emboldened  was  about  to  reassert  iUs 
leintimate  role  m  sliaping  war  policy. 

This  judfmient,  however,  proved  too 
hasty.  The  conference  committee  on  the 
Draft  Extension  Act — the  legislation 
that  bore  the  Mansfield  amendment — 
diluted  it  in  an  eJTort  to  set  some  kind  of 
a  draft  bill  through  the  Congress    Tlie 


amendment  was  made  into  a  routine 
sense  of  Congress  resolution,  lamely  sug- 
gesting withdrawal  frmn  Vietnam  but 
specifying  no  time  limit.  It  was  as  if  tte 
Congress  was  afraid  to  put  more  than  a 
toe  Into  the  water,  guardedly  testing  tbe 
temperature  before  committing  Itself. 

I  think  it  is  hlch  time  we  plisiged  in, 
Mr.  Speaker 

I  think  it  is  high  time  we  enacted  leg- 
islation demandiiiR — yes.  danandlng — 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

How  much  longer  can  we  wait,  after 
alP 

How  much  more  can  we  endure? 

How  many  more  deaths,  how  many 
more  My  Lais,  how  many  more  drug 
scandals,  how  many  more  plundered  cit- 
ies and  burned  villages? 

The  history-  of  tlus  war  is  almost 
Kafkaesque  in  its  irony  Step  by  step.  Inch 
by  inch,  we  have  been  drawn  into  a  con- 
flict that  now  engulfs  virtually  aU  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Each  new  escalation — 
however  meek  or  however  danng — was 
trumpeted  as  the  sdutJon.  We  gave  more 
troops,  more  arms,  more  money,  more 
American  blood  But  nolhizig  worked. 
Even  the  war'.s  most  ardent  supporters — 
men  t>nce  described  as  Hawks — now  con- 
cede its  futility. 

We  have  already  paid  dearly  for  what 
the  State  Department  calls  our  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam :  45  000  Ameri- 
cans killed,  $250  billion  drained  from  our 
Trea.su  ry 

The  Mansfield  amendment  offers  u.s  a 
way  out. 

It«  goal  is  simple:  withdrawal  of  all 
American  troops  within  6  mnnttis,  con- 
ditional on  Uie  release  of  American 
POWs  still  held  by  enemy  forces. 

The  amendment  lacks  the  kind  of  legal 
force  that  would  be  binding  on  tbe  Pres- 
ident, forcing  liim  to  yield  to  its  pro- 
visions But  It  would  make  those  provi- 
sions a  new  "National  PolK  y'  sanctioned 
by  the  Congress 

Ttie  administration,  no  matter  how 
stonily  altx)f  to  tht  legislative  brancli. 
could  not.  ignore  them. 

The  amendment  would  achieve  still 
another  goal. 

It  would  demonstrate,  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly, that  we  do  not  intend  to  re- 
main forever  in  South  Vietnam  yoked  to 
its  government's  policies. 

President  Thieu  is  not  our  messiah, 
nor  are  his  policies  our  holy  writ. 

If  South  Vietnam  is  not  yet  ready  to 
defend  itself,  it  never  villi  be 

The  time  to  get  out  is  now. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion,  offered  h>'  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr  Arihbs)  to 
instruct  conferees  on  the  Military  Pro- 
curement Authorization  Act  that  they 
should  not  agree  to  any  portion  of  the 
Senate  amendment  to  this  bill  wliich  is 
not  germane  to  military  procurement 
under  the  rules  of  the  House. 

TTie  kev-  isfue  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  of 
course  whether  the  House  should  In- 
struct its  conferees  to  accept,  without 
opportunity  for  amendment  or  compro- 
mise, the  Senate  language  of  ttoe  Mans- 
Oeld  amendment  whicb  purports  to  set 
as  the  policy  of  tlie  United  States  a  date 
for  total  withdrawal  from  Vteinam  of  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act 
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When  this  same  bill  was  before  the 
House  last  summer,  we  debated  and  re- 
jected an  amendment  of  similar  thrust, 
the  Ned/i-Whalen  amendment.  I  sup- 
ported a  substitute  to  the  Nedzi-Whalen 
amendment,  the  McDade  amendment, 
which  was  also  defeated  at  that  time  My 
reasons  for  opposing  Nedzi-Whalen  and 
supporting  the  McDade  amendment 
were  made  clear  to  our  colleagues  in  an 
extensive  statement  which  I  made  dur- 
ing the  Nedzi-Whalen  debate. 

Mv  remarks  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  17.  1971  I  would 
like  to  incorporate  them  by  reference 
into  this  statement  on  the  Man.sfleld 
amendment  and  the  Arends  motion,  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  same  arguments 
apply  equally  to  the  Senate  language  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  does  not 
provide  for  any  meaningful  cutoff  of 
congressional  authority  to  wage  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  although  I  think,  if 
adopted  in  its  present  form,  it  could  mis- 
lead many  people  into  thinking  that  such 
a  cutoff  is  provided  for.  The  Mansfield 
amendment  makes  no  provision  for  the 
President  to  come  back  to  Congress  in 
the  event  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  with- 
drawal date  suggested  in  the  amendment, 
in  the  event  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not 
wish  to  negotiate  those  points  raised  for 
negotiation  in  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  or  in  the  event  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief,  sees  the 
necessity  for  a  change  in  the  terms  of 
the  amendmenl 

The  Mansfield  amendment  does  not 
provide  for  any  condition  which  would 
guarantee  by  negotiation  or  otherwise, 
the  safe  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Indochina.  While  the  issue  of  safe 
withdrawal  can  easily  be  dismissed  at  a 
time  when  we,  together  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  achieved  a  degree  of 
military  superiority  in  South  Vietnam,  if 
not  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  it  becomes  a 
very  real  Lssue.  and  a  very  real  risk  of 
the  loss  of  further  human  life,  when  our 
withdrawals  reach  the  point  where  less 
than  75.000  Americans  remain  in  Indo- 
china. 

While  these  are  verj-  serious  weaknesses 
In  the  Mansfield  amendment,  in  addition 
to  the  weaknesses  in  Nedzi-Whalen 
which  I  discussed  in  my  earlier  state- 
ment, I  do  not  feel  it  is  fair  to  judge  the 
wisdom  of  this  amendment  solely  in  light 
of  arguments  which  were  applicable  3 
months  ago.  A  number  of  factors  have 
changed  since  the  Nedzi-Whalen  amend- 
ment was  debated  A  con.si deration  of  all 
of  these  factors  should  be  undertaken 
before  we  decide  whether  to  include  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  either  as  pas.sed 
by  the  Senate  or  in  some  other  form,  in 
the  Military  Procurement  Authorization 
Act  of  1971. 

First.  Since  the  Nedzi-Whalen  debate, 
the  Congress  has  enacted  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  signed  the  extension  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act.  which  includes  the 
Mansfield  amendment  as  amended  and 
agreed  upon  by  a  House-Senate  Confer- 
ence committee  The  language  of  the 
version  of  the  Mansfield  amendment 
which  we  have  enacted  into  law  follows : 


Tkxt    of    MODirtED    Mansfisld    Amxnbmxnt 
PREviotTSLT   Adopted   bt   HorsK  or  Rkpkk- 

BBNTATTVKB  ADOUBT  4.  1971 

Following  18  the  text  of  Sec  401  of  House 
Kept.  92-433.  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
6631. 

Tills  Is  the  modified  Mansfield  Amend- 
ment' adopted  by  the  House  297-108  on  Au- 
gust 4.  1971   (Roll  Call  attached) 

TTils  was  signed  Into  law  on  Sept  28.  1971 
by    President   Nixon   as   P.L    92-129 

Sec  401.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
terminate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  all 
military  operations  of  the  United  States  In 
Indochina,  and  provide  for  the  prompt  and 
orderly  withdrawal  of  all  United  States  mili- 
tary forces  at  a  date  certain  subject  to  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  such  Oovernment,  and  an 
accounting  for  all  Americans  missing  In  ac- 
tion who  have  been  held  by  or  known  lo 
such  Government  or  such  forces.  The  Con- 
gress hereby  urges  and  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  Implement  the  atxive  expressed  jxillcy 
by  Initiating  Immediately  the  following  ac- 
tions : 

(1)  Negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  immediate  cease-fire 
by  all  parties  to  the  hostilities  In  Indochina 

(2)  Negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  the  establishing  of  a  final 
date  for  the  withdrawal  from  Indochina  of 
all  military  forces  of  the  United  States  con- 
tingent upon  the  release  at  a  date  certain 
of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  and  forces 
allied  with  such  Oovernment. 

(3)  Negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  agreement  which 
would  provide  for  a  series  of  phased  and 
rapid  withdrawals  of  United  States  military 
forces  from  Indochina  subject  to  a  cor- 
responding series  of  phased  releases  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war,  and  for  the  release 
of  any  remaining  American  prisoners  of  war 
concurrently  with  the  withdrawal  of  all  re- 
maining military  forces  of  the  United  States 
by  not  later  than  the  date  established  pur- 
suant to  paragraph    (2)    hereof. 

It  is  useful  to  compare  the  enacted  lan- 
guage with  the  language  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  proposed  to  add  to  the  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  Act  of  1971; 
Mansfield  Amendment  to  H  R.   8687 
Trn.E  VI — TKRMiNArioN   or   hosthjties 

IN     INDOCHINA 

Sec.  601.  (a)  It  i.s  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  terminate  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  all  military  op- 
erations of  the  United  States  in  Indochina, 
and  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  all  United  States  military 
forces  not  later  than  six  months  after  tlie 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  subject  to 
the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  bv  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  forces  allied  with  such  Goveriunent.  The 
Congress  hereby  urges  and  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  implement  the  above  expressed  policy 
by  iiiltiatlng  immediately  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

(1)  Establishing  a  final  date  for  the  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  of  all  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  contingent  upon  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  such  Government,  such 
date  to  be  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thi.s  Act 

(2)  Negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  Immediate  ceasefire  by 
all  parties  to  the  hostilities  In  Indochina 

(3)  Negotiate  with  the  Oovernment  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  agreement  which  would 
provide  for  a  serle.":  of  phased  and  rapid  with- 
drawals of  United  States  military  forces  from 


Indochina  in  exchange  for  a  corresponding 
series  of  phased  releases  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war.  and  for  the  release  of  any  remain- 
ing American  prisoners  of  war  concurrently 
with  the  withdrawal  of  all  remaining  mUl- 
tary  forces  of  the  United  States  by  not  later 
than  the  date  established  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1  I  hereof  or  by  such 
earlier  date  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  tlie 
negotiating  parties. 

The  essential  difference  between  the 
two  versions  of  tliis  amendment  Is  that 
the  amendment  we  enacted,  and  which 
tl.e  President  signed  provide.";  that  the 
President  shall  immediately  initiate 
negotiations  "with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  the  establisliment  of 
a  final  date  for  tlie  withdrawal  from  In- 
dochina of  all  military-  forces  of  the 
United  States.  •  •  ••  while  the  proposed 
Mansfield  amendment  to  this  bill  spec- 
ifies that  the  date  shall  be  no  later  than 
6  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill.  In  other  words,  the  Mansfield 
language  in  this  bill  seeks  to  set  a  uni- 
lateral date,  not  subject  to  negotiation 
with  the  other  side. 

Both  amendments  are  weak  in  that 
neither  is  attached  to  a  bill  which  car- 
ries with  it  any  cut-ofl  of  authority  for 
conduct  of  the  war  by  the  President  One 
is  atuched  to  the  draft  bill,  and  the  other 
to  a  proctu-ement  bUl,  neither  of  which 
controls  military  operations  or  funds. 

Second.  Since  the  debate  on  Nedzi- 
Whalen,  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  Indochina  has  conunued  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate.  By  December  1,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  wiU  have  withdrawn  over 
two-thirds  of  the  U  S.  forces  which  were 
in  Vietnam  in  January  of  1969,  the  date 
of  Ills  inauguration  Tlie  troop  level  has 
been  cut  from  550,000  to  200.000.  and  it 
is  scheduled  to  be  reduced  to  184.000  by 
December  1  The  Presidents  program 
of  withdrawal  has  continued  for  3 
months  beyond  where  it  had  progressed 
at  the  time  of  the  Nedzi-Whalen  debate 
in  the  House.  It  has  been  accomplished 
with  considerable  support  among  the 
people,  and  witliout  substantially  weak- 
ening the  allied  military-  position  in 
Indochina. 

The  withdrawal  program  has  also  been 
accompanied  by  very  significant  reduc- 
tions in  U.S.  combat  casualties,  although 
this  has  been  somewhat  clouded  by  an 
increasing  problem  of  drug  addiction  and 
noncombai  deaths  and  injuries  among 
U.S.  servicemen  m  Southeast  Asia  Also. 
the  withdrawals  have  not  brought  with 
them  an  accompanying  reduction  in  the 
rate  or  tonnage  of  bombings  conducted 
m  Southeast  Asia  by  either  United  States 
or  South  Vietnamese  forces  On  the 
other  side,  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  made  no  reciprocal  effort  to  reduce 
their  mihtary  presence  in  the  disputed 
areas  of  Indochina.  They  have  continued 
under  great  military  pressure  t<.  infUtrate 
into  South  Vietnam,  and  have  accom- 
plished sigmficant  buildups  of  forces  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Third.  Since  the  Nedzi-Whalen  debate, 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  conducted  a 
so-called  election  of  their  President, 
which  is  better  described  as  a  referen- 
dum on  the  .sole  candidacy  of  President 
Thieu.  This  election,  and  the  events  that 
preceded  it  fell  far  short  of  what  Amen- 
cans.  including  the  President,  had  hoped 
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would  be  evidence  of  some  political  de- 
mocracy In  South  Vietnam.  For  me,  in 
any  event,  this  electoral  mockery 
strengthened  my  earlier  statement  that 
we  can  no  longer  consider  any  need  to 
strengthen  the  South  Vietnamese  Oov- 
errunent  as  a  proper  reason  for  keeping 
American  troops  in  Vietnam.  As  I  stated 
on  June  8.  we  have  two  and  only  two 
reasons  for  pursuing  our  policy  of  with- 
drawals and  negotiations — the  release 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  the  guaran- 
tee of  safe  withdrawal  of  our  remaining 
forces. 

Fourth  Most  importantly,  since  the 
House  debate  on  Nedzi-Whalen,  the  Pres- 
ident has  announced  dramatic  diplomatic 
initiatives  Involving  the  two  major  Com- 
munist powers.  He  has  shattered  the 
official  isolation  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  with  two  significant  and  his- 
toric moves.  He  has  armounced  that  he 
will  engage  in  a  summit  meeting  with 
Chinese  leaders  in  Peking  within  the 
next  few  months,  and  he  has  changed 
U.S.  policy  on  the  admission  of  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China  into  the  United 
Nations  by  supporting  the  entrance  of 
that  counti-y  Into  both  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  Security  Council. 

In  addition,  and  of  perhaps  more  im- 
portance, the  President  has  announced 
that  he  will  participate  in  a  summit 
meeting  in  Moscow  with  Soviet  leaders. 
Tills  is  particularly  Important  in  several 
respects  First.  It  Is  important  becaui^e 
it  may  pro'/lde  an  opportunity  to  solidify 
and  accelerate  the  considerable  prog- 
ress we  have  already  made  in  negotia- 
tion with  the  Soviets  in  the  SALT  talks, 
and  in  other  key  arca.<^  Such  a  meeting 
could  al£C  trigger  significant  progress 
toward  settlement  in  the  Middle  East, 
toward  the  start  of  mutually-balanced 
force  reductions  in  Europe,  and,  toward 
a  negotiated  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  significant  that  both  summit 
meetings  are  likely  to  take  place  within 
the  6-month  period  specified  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mansfield  amendment  for 
a  unilateral,  publicly  announced  with- 
drawal date. 

Very  strong  represcnta.tJons  have  been 
made  here  on  the  floor  that  adoption  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment  m  its  present 
form  could  seriously  compromise  the 
position  of  the  President  in  negotiating 
with  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians. 
His  hand  will  be  strengthened  at  the.se 
summit  talks  by  the  fact  that  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  the  President  will  have  made  an 
announcement  of  even  further  troop 
withdrawals  from  Southea.st  Asia  But. 
by  passing  an  amendment  which  limits 
his  ability  to  negotiate  an  agreement  for 
a  date  for  total  American  withdrawal, 
the  Congress  would  .send  him  off  to  these 
summit  meetmgs  in  the  weakened  posi- 
tion of  having  a  divided  government  back 
home. 

In  addition  to  the  weaknesses  which  I 
pointed  out  last  simmier,  which  apply  to 
the  Nedzi-Whalen  amendment  as  well  as 
to  the  Senate- passed  Mansfield  amend- 
ment to  this  bill.  I  find  that  the  advent 
of  the  sTimmit  talks  makes  the  language 
of  this  amendment  even  more  unaccept- 
able at  this  time  It  is  not  a  meaningful 
assumption  by  the  Congress  of  derision - 
making  powers  over  war  and  peace  be- 
cause it  does  not  cut  off  any  authority 
for  the  President  to  act.  It  does  not  con- 


tain ooodltions  hinged  on  guarantees  for 
safe  withdrawal  of  our  remaining  forces ; 
it  does  not  take  account  of  the  with- 
drawal ort  two-thirds  of  our  forces,  nor 
of  the  coming  November  15  announce- 
ment of  further  withdrawals.  It  does  not 
provide  anywhere  for  the  President  t« 
return  to  Congress  to  seek  a  change  in 
the  policy  laid  down  by  the  amendment 
if  later  events  would  lead  him  to  believe 
clianges  were  necessar>'. 

While  the  recent  election  sham  In 
South  Vietnam  has  made  even  more  dis- 
tasteful to  Americans  any  bves  or  effort 
of  support  expended  in  support  of  the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  while  it  tempts  us 
even  more  strongly  to  believe  that  almost 
any  kind  of  congressional  expression  at 
all  on  a  withdrawal  date  will  somehow 
make  tliat  date  come  true,  will  somehow 
simplify  the  compk^x  morass  tliat  tlie 
Vietnam  situation  has  become,  and  will 
somehow  brim?  the  troops  home  with  the 
psussage  of  an  amendment,  it  is  both  un- 
fair and  misleading  to  add  to  the  public 
perpetration  of  these  myths. 

It  is  al.so  unwise  in  pin-sulng  the  belief 
that  tills  amendment  will  cure  the  Viet- 
nam situation,  to  risk  the  sacrifice  of 
what  may  be  the  best  opportunity  since 
World  War  II  to  lay  some  foundations  for 
lasting  and  peaceful  relationships  lie- 
tween  the  three  greatest  powers  of  the 
world,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

Mr  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  I  will 
vote  to  instruct  the  House  conferees  not 
to  accept  non- germane  language  in  the 
Senate  tiill,  including  tlie  language  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  U^r- 
nbly  up.set  that  the  Members  of  this 
august  body  will  not  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  specifically  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  I  will  vote  again.st 
the  previous  question  in  Uie  hope  Uiat  we 
wi  1  get  a  clearcut  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

In  that  case.  I  will  support  the  mo- 
tion to  instruct  tlie  conferees  to  accept 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  This  aunend- 
ment  would  correctly  reassert  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  Congress  in 
legislating  a  deftmte  end  to  this  divisive 
war. 

Tills  is  Uie  second  time  we  have  been 
given  llie  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment  The  amendment 
requires  the  ending  of  US.  participation 
6  montlis  after  enactment  of  this  bill, 
subject  only  to  the  release  of  U.S.  prison- 
ers of  war  being  held  in  Indoctuiia. 

The  need  for  such  a  reasserilon  of 
congressional  authority  is  obvious  The 
recent  elections  in  South  Vietnam  are 
a  further  Indication  of  the  travesty  that 
this  war  has  become.  Almost  55.000  dead 
American  troops  and  untold  billions  of 
dollars  liave  gone  Into  this  Southeast 
Asian  conflict.  The  results  of  these  great 
sacrifices  have  been  totally  unsatisfac- 
tory Tnerefore,  it  is  imperative  Uiat  the 
Congress  act  in  a  constructive  manner 
by  legislating  an  end  to  this  war 

I  have  at  every  opportunity  voted  for 
or  supported  efforts  to  end  this  tragic 
war.  One  of  my  first  legislative  actioixs 
was  to  cosponsor  tlie  DisengagenK?nt  Act 
of  1971.  Later,  in  the  Democratic  caucus, 
I  voted  to  end  the  war  by  December  31, 
1971  I,  ofcour.se.  support  the  eartteM  date 
for  liquidation  of  U.S.  participation  in 


this  war.  however,  the  Mansfiueld  amoid- 
ment  offers  a  constructive  vehicle  for 
again  asserting  congressional  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  honorable  persons  have  risen  in 
Uiis  Cluimber  to  explain  their  beliefs  on 
liw  war  in  Soutlie&st  Asia.  I  now  also  rise 
lu  opposition  to  Ltiis  senseless  conflict 
which  has  cost  this  country  dearly  during 
tiie  past  decade.  In  this  spirit.  I  voted 
yesterday  to  defeat  tlie  previous  question 
on  the  Areiids  motion  to  instruct  to  per- 
uiit  an  honest  apprEilsal  of  tlie  Mansfield 
amendment,  which  sets  a  specific  date 
for  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  lieard  long  and 
.sometimes  tedious  arguments  that  this 
war  is  necessary  to  preserve  democracy 
for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Yet. 
recently,  we  saw  an  example  of  that 
democracy  in  action.  A  one-man  elec- 
tion -a  political  farce  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  term — took  place  at  the  cost 
of  more  than  45,000  American  lives. 
This  is  a  disgrace  to  every  American  who 
felt  the  cause  of  freedom  was  a  just  one 
and  who  sacrificed  his  life  to  presen-e 
it 

I  sincerely  hope  that  those  who  justi- 
fied this  war  in  the  past  on  the  basis  of 
pursuing  democracy  In  Vietnam  will 
now  think  twice  about  their  position.  Is 
this  the  just  cause  for  which  our  coun- 
try has  been  torn  apart? 

In  the  highest  circles  of  this  Govern- 
ment, it  has  be«5i  said  that  we  must  stay 
in  Vietnam  imtll  our  prisoners  are  re- 
lea.sed  and  those  missing  are  accounted 
for  Gentlemen.  I  know  of  no  war  in 
which  prisoners  were  released  on  a  de- 
mand from  the  enemy  while  hostilities 
continued  and  I  scarcely  beileve  it  will 
hap;>en  now 

We  can  only  bring  about  a  release  of 
the  prisoners  if  we  set  a  specific  date 
on  which  hostilities  will  cease.  If  we  fail 
to  do  this,  how  can  we  explain  our  actions 
to  the  wives  and  families  of  those  men 
who  are  listed  as  pri.soners  or  missing? 
How  can  we  tell  tliem.  In  view  of  the 
recent  election  in  South  Vietnam,  that 
we  are  acting  on  behalf  of  their  loved 
ones?  I  would  think  it  a  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  chore 

Anotlier  pitiful  aspect  of  this  dev- 
astating war  is  tie  trafficking  m  drugs 
t>y  iugh  officials  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  Laotian  Governments.  Tliese  men 
c-eated  a  market  among  our  young 
soldiers  in  the  field.  It  is  ironic  Indeed 
tiiat  we  have  allied  ourselves  with  these 
same  leaders 

Our  young  men  are  returning  with 
physical  and  psycholoKical  problems 
never  before  experienced  by  U  S  fighting 
men.  It  us  our  respoivubihty  to  provide 
counselling  and  rehabilitation  programs 
which  supply  them  with  the  tools  to 
rectify  their  dilemma. 

To  Uiose  wlK)  say  that  the  adoption 
of  the  Mansfield  Amendmen:  would  tic 
the  hands  of  the  President.  I  would  an- 
swer that  only  Congress  has  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  declare  war  and  it  has 
never  done  so  in  this  case  But  we  con- 
tinue t^)  remain  silent:  we  condone  this 
senseless  waste  of  humanlt.v  and  con 
demn  follow  ing  generations  of  Americans 
to  live  in  the  shame  this  war  has  caused. 
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What  this  war  has  cost  us  In  terms  of 
economic  disniptlon  Is  unnecessary  to 
di-scuss  at  tills  time.  We  all  know  that 
Inflation,  unemployment  and  a  decline  In 
the  balance  of  payments  are  results  of 
war.  Yet.  some  persist  in  saying  we  can 
have  both  gims  and  butter  Gentlemen.  I 
refuse  to  accept  that  belief. 

In  a  war,  it  is  inevitable  that  one  side 
win  and  one  side  lose,  but  this  war  has 
been  a  national  mi.'^fortune.  My  col- 
leagues, America  has  lost  this  war  in 
more  ways  than  can  be  explored  here. 
We  have  lost  the  resj^ect  of  our  allies  for 
whose  purpose  we  .say  we  have  been  fight- 
ing, we  have  additionally  weakened  the 
economic  fiber  of  this  country  and  more 
impKDrtantly  we  have  !o.«;i  the  respect  of 
the  younger  Rcneration  of  leaders  who 
will  follow  us  in  guiding  this  covmtry, 
and  all  the  rhetoric  in  the  world  cannot 
reclaim  that  for  us 

I  could  Ro  on  and  on  about  the  manner 
in  which  this  war  has  been  conducted 
and  for  what  purpose  thousands  of 
Americans  have  sacrificed  their  lives. 
I  asked  yesterday  that  we  pause  and 
think  about  the  opportunity  we  then  liad 
before  us  We  had  a  resiwnsibility  and 
duty  as  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  see  that  this  trat'ic  chapter  in  our 
history  was  ended  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  time  to  stand  and  say  we  cannot 
justify  what  we  have  done  any  longer, 
that  we  can  no  longer  lay  waste  to  a 
coimtry  to  which  we  have  no  claim  and 
that  we  can  spare  no  more  American 
lives  in  a  tragedy  which  has  left  a  scar 
on  this  country.  It  was  time  to  lay  aside 
parliamentary  jargon  and  address  our- 
selves to  the  real  i.s.sue  at  hand. 

The  American  people  demanded  an 
end  to  this  war  4  years  ago  and  it  has 
not  yet  come.  We  are  given  only  more 
promises  by  those  who  were  elected  with 
that  mandate  and  who  have  failed.  I  cast 
my  votes  to  modify  the  instruction  to  the 
conferees  to  accept  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment and  thereby  bring  peace  to  this 
Nation  so  we  csui  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  rebuilding  this  cotmtrj'. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  speak  my  feeling  about  this  mat- 
ter. I  have  been  opposed  to  this  war  for 
many  years  and  have  so  expressed  my- 
self in  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress for  many  years.  I  have  not  changed 
one  iota  in  that  respect.  I  think  that  is 
one  Issue  that  the  American  people  ex- 
pect this  Congress  to  vote  on,  first,  that 
we  are  going  to  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

I  have  a  very  deep  feeling  about  the 
fact  of  the  Kcpublican  Party  liaving 
acted  the  way  they  have  today  deliber- 
ately denied  the  House  the  time  Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  previous  ques- 
tion Is  voted  down. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
simply  say  in  conclusion  that  I  have 
endeavored  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  see 
to  It  that  those  for  and  those  against  this 
proposition  might  be  heard.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  diligently  work  out  the  al- 
lotted time  so  that  there  would  be  fair- 
ness in  the  presentations  made  here 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  >ield   the  balance  of 
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the  time  remaining  to  my  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Heberd 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  HtBEKT>  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  high 
emotionalism,  which  I  can  readily  im- 
derstand.  we  have  wandered  far  afield 
as  to  what  the  issue  is  in  the  motion  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

We  are  not  discussing  tlie  merits  of 
the  so-called  Mansfield  amendment  here 
today  at  all.  We  are  discussing  whether 
thus  House,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan has  said,  is  going  to  control  its  own 
destiny  or  have  others  tell  us  what  to  do. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan who  made  the  observation  that  we 
do  not  meet  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue—and no.  by  God— we  do  not  meet 
at  tlie  other  end  of  this  Capitol. 

To  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  let  me  say  if 
ever  there  was  a  bipartisan  committee  in 
this  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  It  does 
not  bow  to  the  Republican  Party  or  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  It  only  bows  to  the 
will  of  the  American  people — under  one 
Commander  in  Chief,  one  President — 
whether  that  man  be  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican  or  whether  his  name  be 
Nixon,  Eisenhower.  Jones,  Smith,  or  any- 
thing else. 

There  are  not  enough  words  in  the 
dictionary  to  write  into  law  or  into  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  tliis  body  or 
of  the  other  body— any  language  which 
will  end  the  war  It  is  absolutely  silly  to 
even  make  such  a  statement.  AH  this  is 
an  expression,  in  other  words,  of  what 
we  all  want.  Anybody  in  this  House  who 
does  not  want  the  war  to  end  ought  to 
have  his  head  examined. 

So  what  we  are  talking  of  is  whether 
this  House  means  what  it  says  when  it 
enacts  rules.  That  is  all.  I  am  one  in- 
dividual who  pleaded  with  you  not  to 
instruct  me  the  last  lime  and  I  thought 
I  would  come  back  with  a  Rood  bill  that 
we  could  accept  and  I  asked  that  my 
hands  not  be  tied.  I  frankly  admitted  that 
the  rules  were  violated,  but  it  was  the 
only  way  we  could  get  around  it. 

It  is  not  a  quesuon  of  consideration 
being  given  to  everything  again,  but  it  is 
a  question  merely  of  reinforcing  the  hand 
of  your  conferees,  to  back  up  what  the 
rules  of  the  House  say. 

Tliere  are  some  things  that  are  not 
germane  in  this  bill,  which  I  might  agree 
heartily  to.  such  as  the  chromium  amend- 
ment I  wish  it  were  germane.  I  wish  I 
could  support  that  But  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  is  against  the  rules. 

Now  if  you  do  not  like  the  rules— then 
change  the  rules  But  as  long  as  you  have 
the  rules,  then  abide  by  them.  There  is 
nothing  deceitful  that  is  happening  here 
today.  There  is  nothing  underhanded  be- 
ing done  here  today  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  been  eminently  fair.  He  has 
divided  his  time  and  he  has  given  every- 
body an  opportunity  to  talk  and  in  reality, 
if  we  had  recordings,  we  would  find  the 
same  things  are  being  said  that  have  been 
said  many,  many  times. 

The  House  has  time  and  time  again 
rejected  the  so-called  Mansfield  amend- 
ment after  the  same  emotional  argu- 
ments that  have  been  brought  forth  The 
rhetoric  is  weak :  the  facts  are  strong. 


As  I  continually  repeat  and  emphasize 
at  the  risk  of  redundancy,  the  issue  is 
not  on  the  Mansfield  amendment  or  any 

other  aunendment.  The  issue  is  sti-aight, 
cold,  and  clear.  There  is  a  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  that  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress: both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
participated.  The  rule  adopted  provides 
that  we  cannot  consider  anything  that 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  peld? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM  On  the  point  about 
what  the  rules  say,  is  it  not  true  that  last 
year's  Reorganization  Act  provides  that 
a  nongermane  amendment  can  be  con- 
sidered by  a  separate  vote,  and  that  a 
separate  vote  is  precisely  what  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Vietnam  war  are  seeking 
here  today''  Tlie  rule  does  not  say  a  non- 
germane  amendment  to  a  bill  cannot  be 
considered. 

Mr.  HEBERT  The  gentleman  is  mis- 
led to  the  extent  that  what  the  rales  say 
is  tliat  a  nongermane  amendment  can  be 
considered  if  so  instructed  by  tlie  House 
to  consider  that  amendment.  That  is 
what  the  rule  says.  Also  there  are  certain 
rules  and  procedures  set  down,  and  not 
one  of  those  rules  and  procedures  has 
been  violated  to  tliis  moment  here 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion 

PABLIAMENTAJIT    IMQUIBT 

Mr,  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirj'. 

The  SPE.A.KER  Does  the  gentleman 
from  ElinoL":  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  ARENI>S.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  the  motion 
to  instruct  contains  the  following  lan- 
guage, "are  hereby  instructed  not  to 
agree  to  any  portion  of  the  text  of  the 
Senate  amendment." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  point  out  that  this  Is 
singular,  the  Senate  amendment.  Now 
there  are  two  amendments  involved 
Before  we  go  to  a  vote.  I  should  hke  the 
Chair  to  state  what  amendment  we  are 
voting  on. 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  motion  relates  to 
the  text  of  the  Senate  amendment  One 
amendment  is  to  the  title,  the  other  to 
the  text 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  also  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill.  Are  we  vot- 
ing on  the  amendment  to  the  title  of  the 
bilP 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  relates 
and  states,  as  the  Chair  understands  it, 
to  the  text  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

PAKLIAMEVTAUT    INQVIST 

Mr  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inqutrj-. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  yield  for  the  purpose  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  If  a  Member  favors  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  then  he  should 
vote  "no"  on  the  previous  question:  is 
that  correct? 
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Mr.  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not 
Ihinlc  that  Is  a  parliamentary  Inquiry, 
but  the  gentleman  made  a  nice  state- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  T\\e  question  is  order- 
Ins  the  previous  question  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  mtnoLs. 

Mr  NEDZI.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  1 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  215.  nays  193.  answered 
"present"  2.  not  voting  19,  as  follows 


[Roll    No.    307] 
TEAS — 2 1 5 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  Ala. 

An-her 

.-\r>T!i!« 

Aspiaail 

BaJcer 

B&rtnti 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bptta 

BevlU 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bow 

Bray 

Rr<,«)ca 

Brtxjmflelcl 

Brotznmn 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  ria. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Byrnes.  WU. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Collins.  Tex. 
Oolmer 
Conable 
Cougblln 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davla.  Qa 
Davis,  a  C 
Dav.s.  Wis 
de  la  Oarxa 
Delaney 
I>elienback 
Dennis 
Devme 
Dickinson 
rxjwdy 
ttownlng 

D'ln.'H!! 

du  Pont 

EdmonJscin 

Edward.'f,  Aia 

Erlenborn 

Eshletnan 

Flah 

Ftsher 

FliXKl 

Flowers 
Furti    0»rsil 
Fovintam 


>1  R 


Abi  .'..rezk 

Abzug 

Adani.s 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andarson, 

Tmui. 


Prellnghuysen 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Qettys 
Qoldwater 
Ooodllng 
Grlffln 

Oroyer 
Cl  Libser 
Haley 
Hall 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hansen    Idaho 
Ha.'-sha 
Hastln>;9 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hpnder»4»n 
HilUs 
Ho^an 
Hollfleld 
Morton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchln.son 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Lujon 
McClory 
McClure 
McOolUster 
McCuUoch 
McDrmaUI. 

MK-h 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
Mills.  Ark 
Mills.  Md. 
Minshall 
Mi/,e!l 
Mollohan 
MonlKuniery 
Miiritan 
M\irphy.  N  Y. 

NATS— 193 

-Andrews. 
N  Oak 
Aiin'.itizio 
Ashbrook 
Asp  In 
Badll!(> 
Beglch 
Berg  land 
Blaggl 


Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

OKonskl 

Passman 

P<-!!v 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Plmle 

PoaKe 

Poff 

Powell 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rht>des 

R'lberts 

Robtnaon.  Va. 

Ruth 

Handman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

8i-hneebell 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 
J  William 

steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Terry 

Thompson.  Oa, 

Thomson.  Wis 

Thone 

Veysey 

WiiKK' inner 

Wanipler 

Ware 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

WiKKlns 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

YiiuiiK.  Pla. 

Yuung.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


iUester 

Bini?haiTi 

Blackburn 

Blantoii 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brlnkley 


Burke.  Mass. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Byrne.  Pa 

Carey   N  Y 

Carney 

Hiirt*)n 

Carter 

Celler 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Collins,  II! 

^^»nte 

Conyers 

C^irinan 

Cotter 

Culvf-r 

Danie.s.  N  J 

Uanle.son 

ricl.uin.'i 

Den  helm 

Dent 

Dllmell 

Donotue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulokl 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Calif 

Etlberg 

Each 

Evans   Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascel. 

Plndley 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
ForsyttM 
Praaer 
Frensel 
Fulton.  Tenn 
Oallflanakis 
Oallagber 
Oarmatz 
Qaydos 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Gonzalez 
Orasao 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Orlinttaa 
Gross 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 


ii,f 


Hansen    Wash 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

HechlBT,  W    Va 

Heckler.  Mass 

Hpistosk! 

Hicks,  Mass 

Hhks.  Wash 

Howard 

HunKate 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  C 

J.>nes.  N  C 

Jones.  Tenn 

Karth 

Kastenmeter 

Kliiczyuski 

Koch 

Kyros 

I.andnun 

LfUKelt 

Link 

Loin,'.  Md 

McCloskey 

McComiack 

McDade 

Macdonald, 

Mass 
Madden 
Mutsuuaga 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnl.sh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Moras 
Moaher 
Moss 
Murphy. 
Nate  her 
Nedzl 


N  y 


111. 


Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer.  N  C. 

ANSWERED     'PRESENT' —2 

Bousselot  Wright 


Pryor.  Ark 

Pucmakl 

Rallsback 

RanKel 

Rees 

R.td.  N  Y 

Reuss 

RIegle 

R<jblst)n 

RiKllno 

H..e 

RiiKers 

Rincallo 

rt-xjucy    N  Y 

R.  Kiney    Pa 

Riwenthal 

Rj>stenkowbkl 

Roush 

R'  y 

R<.yi«i! 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sarbanes 

.s<  heuer 

.s<  hmltz 

."-ii  hwen^el 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 
Tlernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Whalen 
Wldnall 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zwach 
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Barrett 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Derwluskl 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  La. 


Flynt 
Hagan 
Hal  pern 
Hawkins 
Ichord 
Long,  La 
Mathls.  Oa. 


Patman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr,  Rousselot  few,  ■with  Mr.  TTiompaon  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr   Wright  for.  with  Mr    Eckhardt  against. 

Mr    Dora  for.  with   Mr    Dirrs  against. 

Mr    Hogan  for.  with  Mr   Barrett  against. 

Mr  Teague.  x>f  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Flynt 
against. 

Mr.  Patman  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Until  further  notice- 

Mr     Stephens    with    Mr     Derwlnskl. 
Mr  Stokes  with  Mr   Halpern 
Mr     Long   of    Ix)ulsl:ina   with    Mr     BroyhUl 
of  North  Carolina, 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr  Speaker  I  have  a 
hve  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Eckhardt '  Had  he  been  pres- 
ent, he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
"yea  "  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey    (Mr.  Thompson  i.   Had  he  been 


present,  he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
lUinoi.';. 

PARLIAME.MTABY     INQVIEY 

Mr  IJENT  Mr  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gtTitleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr  DENT  Am  I  correct  taat  if  the  vote 
on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr  Abends  '  .should  be  in  the  nega- 
tive and  the  motion  should  die.  the  con- 
feree.s  on  the  part  of  the  House  would 
tlien  be  able  to  go  to  the  Senate  un- 
m.-^tnirted.  and  therefore  all  the  Issues 
would  be  alive  m  the  conference? 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  Chaj-  cannot  pas.s 
upon  Unit  at  this  tune 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  YATES  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question   was   taken:    and   there 
were — yeas     192.     nays     216.     aiL-iwered 
"present"  2.  no*,  voting  19.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  308] 
YEAS— 193 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Anderson,  111 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Baker 

Baring 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Betts 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bow 

Bray 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 

Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
CaHery 
Camp 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Conable 
Crane 
Daniel.  V'a 
Davis.  8  C. 
Davis,  Wis, 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dlckinst>n 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Eshleman 
Pt.sh 

FllXHl 


Frey 
Fuqua 
Oettys 
Gold  water 
Ooodllng 
OrlfHn 
Grover 
Oubser 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmtdt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Haya 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Hints 
Hogan 
HoUneld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala, 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

KuykendaU 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Lujan 
McClory 
McClure 
McColliSter 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Matlllard 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 


Ford.  Oeraid  R    Mllla,  Alk. 

Frellnghuyseii    Mills.  Md. 


Mlnshall 
Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murphy,  NT, 

Myers 

Nichols 

OKonskl 

Passman 

Felly 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff     , 

Powell 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

QiiUlen 

Randall 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Ruth 

Sandman 
Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

EJirlver 

SJkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Spence 

SvirlnK'pr 

t^tHK^rers 

."<  ■.  ,1  r  1 1^  I  n , 

J   William 
5J :  ee.  1 

s-.u-fr    .Ariz. 
.sirsitt.'M 
.s-.MCkey 
lalcott 
leasxie  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 
Thomson,  Wis, 
Thone 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
WhaUey 
Whitehurst 
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Wlgi^lns 
WUUams 
Wilson,  B<jb 
Winn 
Wright 

,\bc  urexk 

Absrug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Beglch 
Berglfuid 
BLaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Bradema* 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Broomflehi 
Brown.  Mich 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
CabeU 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Celler 
Cblsholm 
Clay 

Collins,  111 
Collins.  Tex 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniels,  NJt. 
Danlelaon 
Davis.  Oa. 
Dellenback 
Delluma 
DenhoUn 
Dent 
Dlngell 
Donobue 
£>ow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulakl 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
PasceU 
Flndley 
Flaher 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsyth* 


Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wvlie 
Wynian 
Young,  Fla; 

NAYS — 216 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prenael 

F-;!t...n    Tp!..-. 

Oallflanakis 

Gallagher 

Ciarmatz 

Gaydos 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

OrUnths 

Gross 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanr.a 

Ha.Msei.    Wash, 

Harnnpvm 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

H(H-hler    W    Va 

Heckler.  Miiss. 

Heist,.  ..ski 

HicJts,  Mass 

Howard 

Huni^ate 

H  jlchiiiSL.n 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jones,  N  C 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Land  rum 

Leggett 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskpy 

McCormack 

M.  I>ina;a. 

Mich 
McKmncy 
Mnr  liiliKl'l 

Mass 
Madden 
Mann 
Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 
MlUer.  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Monaican 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 


Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


Nix 

(>bey 

ClHara 

ONelll 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer,  N  C. 

Pryor,  Ark 

Puclnsks 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Held.  N  Y, 

Reuse 

Biegle 

Roblson,  N  Y 

Rodin  o 

Roe 

Rogers 

Boncallo 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa 

Rt«enth&l 

Riistenkowskl 

Rotish 

Rousselot 

K.  y 

R  .ybal 

Runni-l8 

F»uppe 

Ryan 

St  Uernialn 

Sarbanes 

So heuer 

Sc  hmltz 

Schwengel 

Eelberllng 

Shipley 

Bisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
St,eele 
Stel|.;er,  Wis 
S',  ubblefield 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 
Tlernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Whalen 
White 
Whitten 
W  id  nail 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolfl 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zwach 


ANSWERED     PRESENT"— 3 


AshbrcKik 

NOT  VOTTN 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Hagan 

Halpern 

Hawkins 

Irhc.rd 

Ix:>ng   La. 


19 

Mat  his   Ga. 
Patman 
Stephens 
Btokea 
rhompson,  N.J. 


Mr.  Wright  Jar,  with  Mr   EckhaJdi  against 
Mr    Dorn   for    with   Mr    Dlggs  agalnet 
Mr,  Hagan  for.  with  Mr    Barrett  against 
Mr   Patman  for   with  Mr   Hawkins  ag&lnst 

Until  furtlier  notice: 

Mr  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Broyhlll 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Stokes  wuh  Mr    Halpern 

Mr     Stephens    with    Mr     Derw^lnskl, 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr    Mathls  of  Georgia 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  wiUi  Uie  gentleman  from  Texas 
'  Mr  ErKHARDT  : .  Had  hc  been  present  he 
would  ha\e  voted  "nay."  I  voted  "yea" 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "pre.sent. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jcr.'ey  'Mr  Thompson'.  Had  he  t>een 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
voted  yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  chanpefl  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to    nay   ' 

The  result  of  the  vote  waf  announced 
as  abo\e  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPE.'VKER  Tlie  Chair  appoints 
the  followmp  conferees  Me.s.srs  Hebert. 
Pkice  of  IllinoLS,  Fisher,  Bennett,  Byrne 
of  Pennsylvania.  Stkatton,  Arends, 
OKoNSKi.  Bray.  Bob  Wilson,  and  Gub- 

SER. 


Barrett 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  La. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ashbrook  for,  with  Mr  Thotnpecai  ol 
New  Jersey  acalnct. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  AND  DIRECT  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  TO 
CONVEY  CERTAIN  PROPERTY  IN 
THE  .STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
TO  THE  CENTRAL  D.\KOTA  NURS- 
ING HOME 

Mr  BOL.'lND  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  'S  414' 
lo  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  In  tenor  to  convey  certain  property 
in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  the  Cen- 
tral r>akota  Nur.'iing  Home 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ma.s- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  MicWgan  Mr  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the 
gentleman  explain  the  reason  for  this 
action? 

Mr  BOL.'VNT)  Ye.s  S.  414  is  a  bill  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  1763,  which  was  No.  97  on 
the  Private  Calendar  and  passed  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Tlie  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  sliall 
not  object.  I  simply  want  to  welcome  to 
membership  ui  tlie  small  club  that  has 
been  trvmg  for  years  to  stop  considera- 
tion in  Uie  House  of  non  germane  Sen- 
ttte  amendmentfi  among  those  to  whom 
Uiis  amendment  Lb  extended  are  certain 
leaders  ol  the  House  who  became  so  in- 
terested this  afternoon  I  want  to  extend 


them  now   a   cordial   mviuuon   to  join 
the  club 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ma.s- 

sarhu-setts? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  n  .-id  tlie  Senate  hill  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.    414 

An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the  .Secretary 

of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  property 

In  the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  the  Cen- 

IraJ  DsLkota  Nursing  Home 

De  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresentattvea  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asiembied.  TUat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  it  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey,  subject  to  the  conditions 
hereinafter  set  forth  In  tbl^  Act  bv  qnit- 
clalm  deed,  to  the  Centra!  Dakoti  Nvirt.:r>? 
Home  Jamestown  N  .rth  Dakota,  all  right. 
title,  and  Ir.terest  cf  the  United  States  in 
and  to  the  foliowmg  de.scrtbed  lands  nepr 
Jamestown.  Nort.h  DsLkota.  together  with  aU 
buildings   and    other   Improvements   thereon 

A  tract  of  land  slt'jated  in  the  sunthwe.';; 
qunrter  northeast  quarter  and  the  southeast 
quarter  nonhwes'  qviartc-r  sectlt:.  34.  U5wu- 
shlp  140  north,  range  64  west,  5th  pnnc'.r.T.l 
meridian  more  particularly  described  as  'al- 
lows : 

Beglunlug  at  iJiC  cei.ter  of  section  2i. 
township  140  north,  range  64  west,  5th  prln- 
cip<U  meridian: 

theiice  south  89  degrees  50  minutes  east 
771  6  feet; 

thence  north  00  degrees  21  minutes  weet 
800  0  feet: 

thence  north  89  degrees  50  minutes  west 
;  f)65  8   feet.. 

thence  south  23  degrees  52  minutes  30 
s''^    i.di^   west  456  T  feet 

thence  south  00  degrees  40  minutes  30 
seconds  ea.st  385  6  feet 

thence  north  89  degrees  44  minutes  east 
479  7  feet  to  the  fx)!nt  of  beginning  ind  con- 
ta!-.lng  22  1  acres,  more  or  less 

Sit  2  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  condition* 
that: 

( 1 )  The  Central  Dakota  Nursing  Home 
pay  to  the  mited  States  as  ccnftdemtion 
for  the  land  authorized  to  be  convered  the 
amount  of  S5.500: 

2)  All  minerals,  including  311  ard  pas. 
In  such  lands  authorized  t.o  be  conveyed 
shall  be  reserved  to  the  Uiuted  '"states: 

(3)  The  lands  Including  buildings  and 
other  Improvements  thereotv  aiithorl?,ed  to 
be  conveyed  shai;  be  vised  by  the  rei^.tml 
Dakota  Ntirfing  Home  sole'v  for  health  carf 
facilities  and  In  the  event  that  such  landf 
Including  such  buildings  and  Improvements, 
cease  t<^  be  used  for  that  purpose  title  there- 
to shall  Immediately  revert,  without  pa^■- 
ment  of  consideration    t<    the  United  States 

(4)  The  Central  Dakota  Nursing  Horn* 
(Including  Its  assignees  and  successor* 
agrees  to  waive  any  and  al!  claim.«  arlsinj,- 
on  or  belore  the  date  of  any  conveyance  pttr- 
suant  to  thl.s  Act  which  such  home  might 
have  agalrist  the  T7nlt.ed  States  as  a  result 
of  blown  silt  or  ether  causes  repultlng  from 
or  In  connection  with  the  construction  op- 
eration, or  maintenance  of  the  Jamestowi. 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  and 

(5)  All  expenses  for  surveys  and  the  prep- 
aration and  execution  of  legal  documentj? 
necessary  tc  carry  o\it  the  provisions  of  thi.-^ 
Act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Central  riakcti, 
Ntirslng  Home 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 

A  similar  House  biU  tHJl.  1763i  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 
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TO  PROVIDE  FOR  CONVEYANCE  OP 
CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  tS.  74) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States  to  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  as  I 
understand,  this  is  a  situation  similar 
to  the  previous  one.  is  that  correct? 

Mr  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Earlier  this  afternoon  the  House 
passed  HR  8653.  which  was  No  99  on 
the  Private  Calendar.  S.  74  is  identical  to 
that  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Masachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S.    74 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain real  property  of  the  United  States  to 

the  University  of   North   IDakota.   State   of 

North  Dakota 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tJie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  to  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  State  of  North  Dakota,  that 
tract  of  land  situated  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  at  Ctrand  Forks, 
North  Dakota,  which  is  a  portion  of  a  tract 
of  land  which  was  heretofore  deeded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  University  Memorial 
Corporation  The  Uact  being  hereby  con- 
veyed la  more  particularly  described  as 
follows: 

That  part  of  the  south  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  4  township  151  range 
BO  bounded  as  follows  Commencing  at  a 
point  on  the  north  boundary  line  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  right-of-way  which 
U  t*13  feet  east  of  the  west  line  of  said  south- 
west quarter,  thence  east  along  said  north 
boundary  line  a  distance  of  150  feet;  thence 
north  and  parallel  to  the  west  line  of  said 
southwest  quarter  a  distance  of  376.10  feet; 
thence  east  a  distance  of  107  feet;  thence 
north  and  parallel  to  the  west  line  of  said 
southwest  quarter  a  distance  of  350  feet. 
thence  west  a  dl.stance  of  257  feet  Uj  a  point 
913  feet  each  of  the  west  line  of  said  south- 
west quarter  and  726  10  feet  north  of  the 
point  of  beginning,  thence  south  to  the  true 
point  of   beginning. 

The  north  boundary  of  the  above  descrltied 
tract  lies  along  a  line  which  commences  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  lot  20  In  block  2  of 
the  University  Park  Addition,  Grand  Forks 
City,  according  to  the  plat  on  file  In  the 
Office  of  the  Register  of  Deeds.  Grand  Forks 
County.  North  Dakota,  and  recorded  in  book 
87  of  deeds,  page  12,  and  which  continues 
west  along  the  south  line  of  the  alley  in  said 
block  2,  extending  to  a  point  described  above 
as  the  northwest  comer  of  the  tract 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time. 


and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill   (HR.  8653)    was 
laid  upon  tJie  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  SETTLEMENT 
OP  LAND  CLAIMS  OP  ALASKA  NA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  645  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows ; 

H    Res    645 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR 
10367)  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  cer- 
tain .and  claims  of  Alaska  Natives,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
sections  7  and  16  of  said  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  prtivlsiona  of  clause  4.  rtile 
XXI  are  hereby  waived  After  general  debate. 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  u.>  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  contmlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  cm  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  f.ve-mlnute  rule  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  seen  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  flnal  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr  ."^mith  > 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  HoiLse  Re.solution  645 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H  R 
10367.  settlement  of  land  claims  of  Ala.ska 
Natives.  The  resolution  also  provides  that 
all  points  of  order  are  waived  again.st 
sections  7  and  16  for  failure  to  comply 
with  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  because  of  a 
transfer  of  funds. 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  10367  is  to  provide 
an  equitable  settlement  of  claims  made 
by  Alaska  Natives. 

The  claims  would  be  settled  through  a 
combination  grant  of  land  and  money 
They  would  receive  40  miUion  acres  of 
land  $425  million  from  the  US  Treasury 
over  a  period  of  10  years,  and  $500  mil- 
lion from  mineral  revenues  that  would 
otherwi.se  so  to  the  Slate.  The  $500  mil- 
lion would  be  paid  as  the  revenues  are 
received  on  a  .schedule  and  under  condi- 
tion.>i  set  out  in  the  bill 

The  State  will  be  divided  into  12  re- 
Klons  and  a  Native  regional  corporation 
will  be  organized  in  each  region  under 
State  laws.  Each  native  in  the  region 
will  receive  100  shares  of  stock  The  as- 
sets of  the  12  corporations  will  be  the 
$925  million  cash  settlement — $500  mil- 
lion of  which  will  come  from  the  State — • 
the  mineral  estate,  fee  title  to  approxi- 
mate 22  million  acres  of  land  patented 


to  the  corporation  and  income  from  the 
investment  of  the  cash  and  management 
of  the  pror>erty. 

The  legislation  contains  a  number  of 
provisions  regarding  a  time  limitation  for 
court  contests,  surveys  of  land,  rules  and 
regulations,  a  separability  clause,  tim- 
ber sale  contracts,  and  so  forth 

Appropriations  are  authorized  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  explained  the 
rule,  and  in  the  interest  of  saving  time. 
I  will  not  repeat  any  of  the  statements 
he  has  made  I  agree  wi'.h  the  state- 
ments he  did  make  in  comiecUon  with 
the  bill  and  the  explanation  of  the  rule. 

May  I  add  further  than  under  tlie 
bill,  as  I  understand  It,  the  Natives  in 
the  State  of  Alaska  will  be  divided  mto 
12  regions,  each  incorporated.  The.se  12 
Native  corporations  will  each  receive 
lands  and  cash  payments.  Of  the  40  mil- 
lion acres  granted  to  the  Natives  by  the 
settlement,  18  million  will  be  lands 
around  the  Native  vlUage.s  The  remain- 
ing 22  million  acres  will  be  selected  by 
the  Natives  after  the  State  of  Alaska  has 
selected  its  lands  from  among  tho«e  held 
by  the  Government,  as  provided  by  the 
Statehood  Act  of  1958,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  reserved  lhi>se  lands  it  wishes 
to  retain. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr 
S.AYLOR '  has  filed  a  dissenting  view  He 
supports  a  fair  settlement  of  Alaskan 
Native  claims,  but  does  not  believe  that 
sufficient  proof  has  heen  pre.sented  to 
Justify  the  settlement  embodied  in  this 
bill.  He  opposes  the  bill  because  it  does 
not  contain  provisions  f>r  long-term 
land  u.se  planmng.  He  believes  such  a 
policy  is  necessar>'  to  insure  wise  use  of 
Alaskan  resources,  and  to  in.sure  that 
the  Natives  are  not  cheated  out  of  their 
land  by  unscrupulous  land  dealers 

Mr  Speaker,  I  understand  other  Mem- 
bers have  several  amendments  to  offer. 
Whether  or  not  they  are  germane  will 
be  for  the  chair  to  determine  when  we  go 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule,  and  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  I  y:eld  8  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Saylor  I . 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  settling  the  Alaska  Native  land 
claims  Is  not  new.  Tliis  issue  has  been 
with  us  since  Alaska  was  ceded  by 
treaty  to  the  United  States  in  1867,  for 
$7  2  million  In  gold  On  an  acreage  basis, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  paid  ap- 
proximately 2  cents  per  acre  for  375  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  and  inland  waters. 

This  bill.  HR.  10367.  proposes  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  give  40  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  and  $925  million  to  ap- 
proximately 55.000  Alaska  Natives  In  set- 
tlement of  their  claims  based  upon  abo- 
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rlglnal    use    and    occupancy    by    their 
ancestors. 

Up  until  this  time,  the  Alaska  Natives 
have  been  pressing  their  claims  for  many 
years  with  very  little  success.  The  record 
Is  replete  with  arguments  for  settlement 
of  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims 
throughout  territorial  days  and  the  bat- 
tle for  Alaska  statehood  But.  settlement 
of  these  claims  did  not  achieve  such  a 
high  priority  status  until  there  was  con- 
firmation of  large  oil  reserves  on  the 
Alaska  North  Slope  The  resultant  lobby- 
ing by  oil  interests  and  other  considera- 
tions has  generated  pressure  legislation 
practically  mandating  its  passage  and 
enactment. 

In  the  past,  and  up  until  approximately 
90  days  ago,  I  found  myself  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  that  a  legisla- 
tive settlement  proposing  a  combination 
grant  of  40  million  acres  of  land  and  $1 
billion  w£is  entirely  outside  the  realm  of 
pas.slbility. 

Now  that  may  soimd  strange  coming 
from  a  cosponsor  of  the  administration's 
proposal,  but  1  can  state  here,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  in  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation,  that  I  cosponsored  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  that  position  before  the 
committee  and  intended  to  compromise 
at  a  much  lower  figure  on  both  the  land 
and  money.  Such  a  position,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  was  consistent  with  the  position 
of  the  committee  leadership  and  the  gen- 
eral consensus  of  the  committee  as  we 
discussed  the  matter.  Thereafter,  with- 
out consultation  or  a  token  approach  of 
cooperation.  I  was  advised  that  an  agree- 
ment had  been  made  to  report  a  bill 
granting  40  million  acres  of  land  and 
$925  milhon. 

If  we  want  to  be  realisUc.  HR.  10367, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  is  not  a  common- 
sense  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  Alaska 
Native  land  claims  issue.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  at  a  maximum,  of 
the  375  million  acres  of  land  and  waters 
in  Alaska,  only  one-third,  or  approxi- 
mately 125  million  acres  can  be  used  for 
extended  human  habitation.  This  is  be- 
cause only  the  lands  below  the  1,000-foot 
elevation  in  Alaska  are  customarily  used 
and  hospitable  to  the  establishment  of 
city  and  village  life,  farming,  and  other 
normal  human  uses.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  given  a  choice,  the  Natives,  the 
regional  corporation  and  the  State  will 
be  wanting  to  select  the  best  lands  avsdl- 
able  and  they  will  not  choose  the  moun- 
taintops  or  lands  above  the  1,000-foot 
elevation.  This  being  so,  and  without 
attempting  to  protect  the  Federal  inter- 
est or  values  in  these  125  million  acres. 
simple  mathematics  Illustrate  the  fact 
that  there  Is  only  22  mimon  acres  prac- 
tically available  for  settlement.  If  the 
State  is  given  the  right  to  select  its  grant 
of  103  million  acres  imder  the  Alaska 
SUtehood  Act.  The  committee,  in  its 
wLsdom,  evidently  did  not  bother  to  con- 
sider the  amoimt  of  lands  practically 
available  for  settlem«it«  of  the  Alaska 
Native  land  claims,  nor  the  Impact  of  Ita 


action  upon  the  existing  federally  with- 
drawn lands. 

HR.  10367,  also  proposes  a  cash  settle- 
ment grant  of  $925  million  to  an  esti- 
mated 55,000  Alaska  Natives.  Tliis 
amounts  to  a  grant  of  approximately 
$16,818  18  per  Native.  The  committee  re- 
ixDrt  in  support  of  this  legislation  on 
page  5  states  that — 

These  acreage  and  dollar  figures  represent 
a  carefully  co!isldered  Judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  of  what  would  be  fair.      . 

And  on  the  same  page  of  the  commit- 
tee report  the  committee  states — 

The  »926.OO0.0OO  hgure  Is  an  arbitrary  one. 
It  Is  not  Intended  to  be  related  to  the  value 
of  the  lands  claimed  by  the  Natives  under 
the  doctrine  of  aboriginal  title. 

This  evidently  Is  an  example  of  how 
the  committee  arrived  at  the  legislative 
compromise  embodied  in  this  bill. 

Yet,  the  committee  rejected  an  amend- 
ment which  indicates  that  the  total 
money  grant  in  settlement  of  these 
claims  should  be  not  more  than  $500 
million.  This  amendment  is  based  upon 
the  average  amount  the  Indian  Claims 
Commi.ssion  has  paid  per  acre  on  all  In- 
dian land  claims  which  averages  78  cents 
per  acre.  If  offsets  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  average  drops  to  73  cents 
per  acre.  If  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
claims  already  settled  in  Alaska,  the 
average  amount  paid  per  acre  is  42  cents. 
For  the  sake  of  providing  some  basis  for 
such  a  monetary  grant,  the  committee 
should  have  accepted  the  average  of  73 
cents  on  claims  paid  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commi.ssion.  ofl.set  the  40  million  acre 
grant  and  by  simple  multiplication,  ar- 
rive at  a  money  grant  of  $244,550,000.  and 
in  the  interests  of  equity  and  justice 
rotmded  off  that  figure  to  $500  million. 
It  becomes  quite  clear  that  HR.  10367, 
as  reported,  has  no  basis  in  fact  for  the 
expenditure  of  $925,000,000  in  public 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  opposed  to  a 
practical,  fair,  and  equitable  settlement 
of  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims.  I  think 
thev  are  entitled  to  a  just  settlement  of 
their  claims  and  a  settlement  which  is 
fair  to  the  Natives,  fair  to  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  one  which  is  fair  to  all 
Americans  and  protects  the  national  in- 
terests in  the  significant  and  valtiable 
resources  of  this  sister  State. 

But,  H.R.  10367  does  not  protect  this 
national  interest  and  this  is  why  I  have 
cosponsored  HR.  11254,  which  contains 
the  Saylor-Udall  national  interest 
amendment.  The  Saylor-Udall  amend- 
ment protects  the  national  interest  in  the 
lands  and  resources  of  Alaska  by:  First, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  withdraw  a  limited  amount  of  land  of 
national  significance — but  not  to  exceed 
50  million  acres — and  to  designate  these 
as  "national  interest  study  areas";  sec- 
ond, designating  five  additional  areas  of 
national  significance  which  are  already 
withdrawn  and  need  further  study  in 
protection  of  the  national  interest:  third, 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
review  within  5  years  each  of  the  with- 
drawn national  interest  study  areas,  and 
forward  specific  recommendations  on 
each  to  the  Congress  for  future  status 


designation  as  national  parks,  wildlife, 
refuges,  wilderness,  wild  or  scenic  rivers, 
and  so  forth — or — returning  all  or  part 
of  these  withdrawn  areas  to  the  status 
of  unreserved  public  Isuids. 

The  Saylor -Udal!  amendment  will  not 
interfere  "with  the  Native  selections  un- 
der the  bill.  Even  in  the  national  Interest 
study  areas  the  selection  process  goes 
forward  except  that  actual  patent  and 
title  is  not  conveyed  until  Congress  acts 
on  the  designation  of  these  areas. 

The  Saylor-Udall  amendment  protects 
the  national  interest  in  a  fourth  way  by 
pro\iding  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Temporary  Joint  Federal-SUte  Natural 
Resources  and  Land-Use  Planning  Com- 
mission for  Alaska  This  14-member 
Commission  will  recommend  which  Fed- 
eral lands  should  be  disposed  of  and 
which  should  be  retained,  it  will  review 
and  advise  in  the  land  selection  process 
under  the  bill,  and  prepare  land-use 
plans  for  the  lands  selected  The  Tem- 
porary Planning  Commission  will  per- 
form a  task  which  must  be  done  immedi- 
ately and  until  proper  statewide  land- 
use  planmng  and  local  zoning  is  estab- 
lished. 

1  earnestly  ask  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Saylor-Udall  amendment  to  this 
bill,  H.R  10367.  as  fairness  and  justice 
require  you  to  consider  and  protect  the 
overriding  national  interest  If  this  leg- 
islation cannot  be  amended  to  provide  a 
practical  solution  to  settlement  of  the 
Alaska  Native  land  claims  and  or  pro- 
tect the  national  interest.  I  shall  be  con- 
strained to  vote  against  the  bill  on  final 
passage  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise, 

Mr,  SMITH  of  California  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  'Mr.  Kyli  . 

Mr,  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  durmg  the  de- 
bate on  the  rule  it  may  be  noted  that 
when  this  bill  was  finally  voted  out  of 
the  committee  there  were  36  members 
of  the  committee  present  and  the  final 
vote  was  a  voice  vote.  I  did  not  hear 
one  voice  raised  against  the  bill.  There 
may  have  been,  and  in  fairness  I  must 
say  that,  but  it  should  suffice  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  by  a  wide 
margin  voted  that  this  bill,  as  written 
should  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
should  become  law. 

I  yield  back  the  tialance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  10367 >  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  certain  land  claims  of 
Alaska  Natives,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THi  coMMrrm  of  th«  whol« 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
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sideration  of  the  bill  H  R.    10367.  with 
Mr  Natchkr  in  the  cliair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispaised  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  Mr  Haley  > 
wUl  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  iMr  Sfeigej*. 
wiU  be  recoKnized  for  1  hour 

At  this  time  the  Cliair  recoKUi/^.s  the 
gentleman  from  Florida    Mr    Haley  ' . 

Mr  HALEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
nunuifs  to  tiie  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado •  Mr.  ASPINALL  I , 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman  and 
members  of  tiie  conunittee.  when  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsyivarua  suggebted 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
biiis  to  come  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  during  tlie 
92d  CoDRress  he  was  correct.  This  bill 
settles  land  claims  for  the  natives  of 
Alaska. 

When  the  Rentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania suggested  tiiat  he  had  been  work- 
ing on  this  for  a  long  time,  he  is  again 
correct,  because  he  tuid  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  matter  for  at  least  23  years 
and  others  were  working  on  it  before 
he  and  I  came  to  the  Congress. 

However,  when  the  t^entleman  from 
Pennsylvania  suggests  that  there  has 
been  an  agreement  signed  in  blood  about 
amendments,  tlie  gentleman  Ls  Incor- 
rect, because  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  there  is  never 
reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  bill  whicli  perhaps  could  not  be  per- 
fected. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  espe- 
cially when  .sitting  as  a  Commitee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
h£is  the  right  to  work  lt,s  will  on  legisla- 
tion. We  do  not  think  there  is  any 
amendment  that  can  perfect  thLs  bill, 
but  if  amendments  are  shown  which  are 
germane  and  which  are  tn  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  then  most 
certainly  the  members  who  are  handling 
this  legislation  are  yomg  to  be  thought- 
ful of  the  wishes  expressed  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  ASPINALL  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding?,  because  I  think  It  Is 
timely  and  noteworthy  to  point  out  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  14 
of  n  members  of  the  Subconinuttee  on 
Indian  Affairs  have  joined  as  coauthors 
of  this  bill.  And.  altlKJUgh  they  Joined 
as  coauthors  of  the  bill,  after  the  bill  had 
been  reported  by  the  .subcommittee,  they 
did  accept  in  the  full  committee  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
Saylor<  himself  joined  m  voting  for  one 
of  thofec  amendments. 

So,  tlie  bill  certainly  iiad  perfecting 
action  in  the  full  committee  after  14 
members  had  Joined  in  Its  introduction 
Mr,  ASPINALL.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman    I  would  like  to  give  • 


somewhat  detailed  statement  as  to  what 
is  involved  in  this  legislation.  Because  of 
that.  I  will  refer  to  my  manuscript  and 
I  shall  do  so  Just  as  quickly  as  I  can. 

Mr  Chairman.  H.R.  10367  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  tlie  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  handle 
in  the  92d  Congress.  The  bill  settles  the 
land  claims  of  the  Natives  m  Alaska 

When  the  United  States  acquired  the 
Territory  of  Alaiika  from  Russia  in  1867, 
Congress  reserved  for  future  legislation 
the  term.s  and  conditions  ander  wliich 
the  Natives  could  acquire  tirle  to  the 
land  which  they  used  and  occupied  Con- 
gre.ss  has  never  passed  that  legislation. 

Tyie  lack  of  legislation  was  not  a  prob- 
lem at  first,  because  the  remoteness  of 
the  area,  the  harsh  climate  and  the  small 
population  resulted  in  no  population 
pressure  on  the  physical  resources. 
There  was  enough  room  for  everyone. 

Nevertlieless,  bills  to  settle  the  Native 
Lind  claims  were  introduced  in  Con- 
gress intermittently  over  the  past  25 
years  or  so,  but  not  one  of  them  was 
enacted. 

The  Natives  originally  comprised  about 
99  percent  of  the  population.  Today  they 
are  about  20  percent  of  the  population. 
The  growth  of  tlie  non-Native  popula- 
tion and  the  economic  development  of 
llie  State  now  make  it  urgent  to  settle 
the  Native  land  claims.  Uncertainty 
over  the  extent  to  which  the  claims  will 
be  recognized  is  threatening  tlie  econ- 
omy of  the  State,  and  is  interfering 
with  the  improvement  of  Native  living 
conditions,  which  are  the  worst  in  the 
Uniied  State.s. 

Aboriginal  title  is  based  on  use  and  oc- 
cupancy by  aboriginal  peoples.  It  is  not 
a  compensable  title  protected  by  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Constitution,  but 
is  a  title  held  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
.sovereign.  The  sovereign  has  the  author- 
ity to  convert  the  aboriginal  title  Into  a 
full  fee  title,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  to 
extinguish  the  aboriginal  title  eitlier 
vith  or  without  monetary  or  other  con- 
sideration. 

Historically,  it  has  been  the  consistent 
poUcy  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  its 
dealings  with  Indian  tribes  to  grant  to 
them  title  to  a  portion  of  the  lands 
which  they  occupied,  to  extinguish  tlio 
aboriginal  title  to  the  remainder  of  the 
lands  by  placing  such  lands  in  the  pub- 
Uc  domain,  and  to  pay  their  fair  value 
of  the  titles  extinguished.  Tliis  procedtire 
was  initiated  by  treaties  in  the  earlier 
part  of  our  history,  and  was  completed 
by  the  enactment  of  Uie  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  of  1946  Tliat  act  pei - 
milted  the  Indian  tribes  to  recover 
from  the  United  States  tlie  fair  value  of 
the  aborKinal  titles  to  lands  taken  by 
the  United  States — by  ces.sion  or  other- 
wise— if  tlie  full  value  had  not  previous- 
ly been  paid. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  has 
not  been  available  to  most  of  the  Na- 
tives in  Alaska,  because  the  great  bulk 
of  the  aborignal  titles  claimed  by  the  Na- 
tives has  not  been  taken  or  extinguished 
by  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
has  simply  not  acted.  Lack  of  access  to 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  is  a  fact. 


notwithstanding  the  contrary  assertion 
in  the  dl.ssenting  view  attached  to  the 
comxmttee's  report. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Natives  In 
Alaska  could  prove  their  claims  of 
aboriginal  title  is  not  known.  Native 
leaders  have  asserted  that  the  Natives 
liave  ui  tiie  past  used  and  occupied  most 
of  Alaska.  Use  and  occupaiicy  patterns 
have  changed  over  the  years,  however, 
and  lands  used  and  occupied  in  the  past 
niay  not  be  used  and  occupied  now.  More- 
over, with  development  of  the  State, 
many  Natives  no  longer  get  tlieir  sub- 
sistence from  the  huid. 

The  pending  bill  does  not  purport  to 
determine  the  number  of  acres  to  which 
the  Natives  might  be  able  lo  prove  an 
aboriginal  title.  If  the  tests  developed  m 
the  courts  with  respect  to  Indian  tribes 
were  applied  .n  Alaska,  the  probability  is 
that  the  acreage  would  be  large — but  how 
large  no  one  knows.  A  settlement  on  this 
basis,  by  means  of  litigation  if  a  judicial 
forum  were  to  be  provided,  would  take 
many  years,  would  involve  great  ad- 
ministrative expen.se,  and  would  involve 
a  Federal  Uability  of  an  undeterminable 
amount. 

It  is  a  consensus  of  the  executive 
branch,  tlie  Natives,  the  State,  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  tliat  a  legislative 
rather  than  a  judicial  settlement  is  the 
only  practical  course  to  follow.  The  en- 
actment of  H  R.  10367  would  provide  this 
legi.slative  settlement. 

The  conunittee  foimd  no  principle  in 
law  or  history,  or  in  simple  fairness, 
which  provides  clear  guidance  as  to 
where  the  line  should  be  drawn  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  or  denying  title  to 
public  lands  in  Alaska  to  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tives. The  lands  are  public  lands  of  the 
United  States.  The  Natives  have  a  claim 
to  .some  of  the  lands  They  ask  that  their 
claim  be  settled  by  convey.ng  to  them 
title  to  some  of  the  lands,  and  by  paying 
them  for  the  extinguishment  of  their 
claim  to  the  balance. 

As  a  matter  of  equity,  there  are  two 
additional  factors  tliat  mjst  be  con- 
sidered. When  the  State  of  Alaska  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  in  1958.  the  new 
State  was  authorized  to  select  and  obtain 
title  to  more  than  104,000.000  acres  of  the 
public  lands.  These  lands  were  regarded 
as  essential  to  the  economic  viability  of 
the  Stale.  Tlie  conflicting  interests  of  the 
Natives  and  the  State  in  the  selection  of 
these  lands  need  to  be  reconciled.  The 
discovery  of  oil  on  the  North  Slope  in- 
tensified this  conflict. 

A  second  factor  is  the  interest  of  all 
of  Uie  people  of  the  Nalioi.  in  the  wise 
use  of  tlie  public  lands.  This  Involves 
a  judgment  about  how  much  of  tlie  pubhc 
lands  in  Alaska  sliould  be  transferred  to 
private  ownersliip.  and  how  aiuch  sliould 
be  retained  in  the  pubhc  domain 

The  settlement  in  the  pending  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  conveyance  to  tl-ie  Natives  of 
40.000,000  acres  of  land,  for  the  payment 
of  S425.000.000  from  the  U.S  Treasury  in 
installments  over  a  period  of  10  years, 
and  for  the  payment  of  $50,000,000  for 
mineral  revenues  that  otherwise  would  go 
to  tlie  State  of  Alaska. 
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These  acreage  and  dollar  figures  repre- 
sent a  carefully  considered  Judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  of  what  would 
be  fair  to  the  Natives,  fair  to  the  State 
of  Alaska,  and  fair  to  all  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  light  of  present 
day  conditions.  When  determining  the 
amount  of  land  to  be  granted  to  the  Na- 
tives the  committee  took  into  considera- 
tion the  land  needed  for  ordinary  village 
sites  and  village  expansion,  the  land 
needed  for  a  8ub.sistence  hunting  and 
fishing  economy  b»^-*«any  of  the  Natives, 
and  the  land  needed  by  the  Natives  as 
a  form  of  capital  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  40.000.000  su;res  is  a  generous  grant 
by  the  United  States  when  judged  by 
almost  any  standard.  Tlie  number  of  Na- 
tives is  estimated  to  be  about  55,000.  but 
less  than  40,000  of  them  live  in  Native 
villages.  Tlie  rest  of  them  live  in  cities  In 
Alaska  or  hve  outside  the  State  of  Alaska 
The  acreage  occupied  by  villages  and 
needed  for  normal  village  expansion  Is 
less  than  1,000,000  acres.  While  some  of 
the  remaining  39.000,000  acres  may  be 
selected  by  the  Natives  because  of  Its  sub- 
sistence use,  most  of  it  will  be  selected 
for  its  economic  potential.  The  land  se- 
lected is  not  required  to  be  related  to  prior 
use  and  occupancy,  which  is  the  basis  for 
a  claim  of  aboriginal  title.  Moreover, 
there  will  be  little  incentive  for  the  Na- 
tives to  select  lands  for  subsistence  use 
because  during  the  foreseeable  future  the 
Natives  will  be  able  to  continue  their 
present  subsistence  uses  regardless  of 
whether  the  lands  are  in  Federal  or  State 
ownership. 

In  1967,  and  again  in  1968,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  recommended  that 
the  Natives  be  granted  not  to  exceed  50,- 
000  acres  around  each  village,  which 
would  total  less  tlian  10  million  acres.  In 
1969.  the  Department  of  the  Interior  rec- 
ommended that  the  Natives  be  granted 
between  14  and  16  million  acres  of  land, 
excluding  leasable  minerals  which  would 
be  retained  by  the  United  SUtes  In  1971, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mended a  grant  of  40  million  acres,  in- 
cluding all  minerals. 

The  40.000.000-acre  grant  to  the  Na- 
tives that  is  provided  in  the  pending  bill 
should  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the 
total  area  in  the  State,  Alaska  contains 
375,296,000  acres  of  land  and  inland 
water  areas.  Of  that  total,  the  State  is 
entitled  to  select  104.569.251  acres,  and 
the  pending  bill  would  allow  the  Natives 
to  select  40,000.000  acres.  An  additional 
5,065.712  acres  have  already  been  pat- 
ented to  individuals  and  corporations 
This  will  leave  a  total  of  225.661,037  acres 
in  Federal  ownership.  Including  about 
73,000,000  acres  that  are  withdrawn  for 
specific  Federal  programs,  such  as  na- 
tional forests,  national  parks,  wildlife 
refuges,  defense  needs,  and  so  forth. 

Not  only  will  the  United  States  retain 
225  million  acres;  it  has  already  exer- 
cised a  first  choice  for  73,000,000  acres, 
and  under  the  pending  biU  the  United 
States  can  withdraw  any  additional  lands 
it  needs  in  advance  of  either  State  or 
Native  selections.  I  think  the  Federal  in- 
terest is  therefore  adequately  protected. 


As  the  original  Inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritory, the  Natives  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  enough  land  to  permit  them  to 
share  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  State.  The  retention  of  40  million 
acres  out  of  375  million  acres  is  not  un- 
reasonable. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  only 
125  million  acres  lie  below  the  1.000  foot 
elevation  line,  that  these  are  the  only 
lands  suitable  for  human  habitation,  and 
that  this  is  not  enough  land  to  give  the 
State  and  the  Natives  the  acreage  con- 
templated. A  short  answer  to  this  argu- 
ment is  that  both  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tives can  be  expected  to  select  lands  above 
the  1,000  foot  elevation;  those  lands  have 
an  economic  potential. 

The  $925,000,000  figure  in  the  bill  is  an 
arbitrary  one.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  value  of  the  lands  claimed  by 
the  Natives  imder  the  doctrine  of  aborig- 
inal title.  The  Natives  are  not  a  single 
organized  group.  They  belong  to  many 
different  clans  and  \1illages.  The  lands 
claimed  by  the  Natives  are  claimed  in 
separate  parcels  by  these  many  different 
groups.  The  validity  of  the  Native  claims 
has  not  been  determined,  and  it  is  not 
practical  to  determine  them.  The  com- 
mittee recognizes,  however,  that  the  Na- 
tives do  have  valid  claims  to  some  lands, 
undetermined  in  quantity  and  in  value. 
The  dollar  figure  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  recent 
years  has  ranged  from  about  $7.2  mil- 
lion— the  estimated  value  of  all  Alaska 
on  the  date  it  was  acquired  from  Russia, 
to  $180  million— but  not  to  exceed  $3,000 
per  capita,  to  $500  million— based  on  an 
estimated  $10,000  per  capita,  to  $1  bil- 
lion to  be  paid  jointly  by  the  Federal  and 
State  govermnents. 

The  figure  chosen  by  the  committee, 
$925,000,000,  over  half  of  wliich  w^ll  come 
from  the  State,  is  based  on  the  following 
considerations :  the  extreme  poverty  and 
underprivUeged  status  of  the  Natives 
generally,  and  the  need  for  adequate  re- 
sources to  permit  the  Natives  to  help 
themselves  economically.  The  Natives 
constitute  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State,  but  they  are  al- 
most completely  lacking  in  the  capital 
needed  to  compete  with  the  non-Native 
population  and  to  raise  their  standard  of 
hving  through  their  own  efforts.  The 
money  grant  in  this  bill  is  intended  to 
provide  that  capital, 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
State  wiU  contribute  $500  million  of  the 
$925  million.  The  Governor  of  Alaska  has 
indicated  that  the  State  is  willing  to  do 
tills.  The  State  contribution  comes  about 
in  the  following  way.  In  all  future  pat- 
ents to  the  State  under  the  Statehood 
Act.  a  2-percenl  mineral  royalty  will  be 
reserved  for  the  Natives.  If  this  reserva- 
tion were  not  made,  all  of  the  mineral 
revenues  would  go  to  the  Stale.  Further- 
more, the  State  now  gets  90  percent  of 
all  mineral  revenues  that  are  received  by 
the  United  States  from  Federal  lands  in 
Alaska,  and  under  the  pending  bill  2  per- 
cent will  first  go  to  the  Natives.  The  net 
result  is  that  the  $500  milUon  paid  to  the 
Natives  will  come  almost  entirely  from 


revenues    that   are    diverted    from    the 
State. 

The  pending  bill  Is  the  product  of 
many  different  views  and  compromises. 
It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  the 
Governor  of  Alaska,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  bill  weis  ordered  to 
be  reported  by  the  committee  by  a  voice 
vote,  with  only  one  dissent.  The  President 
has  urged  tlie  enactment  of  a  Native 
Claims  Settlement  bill. 

I  want  to  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Members  excerpts  from  a  memoran- 
dum, dated  September  27,  1971,  from  the 
Governor  of  Alaska  which  states  force- 
fully the  Gtovemor's  endorsement  of  the 
proposed  legislation: 

Tlie  settlement  proposed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee enjoys  wide  acceptance  among  Alas- 
kans, and  we  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  It 
in  Its  present  form 

We  fee;  that  the  bill  strikes  a  lalr  balance 
between  the  nation's  debt  Xa  the  Native  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  and  ll«  obUgatioiifi  to  the  clll- 
zene  of  Alaska  implicit  in  the  passage  of  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  and  the  solemn  entry 
of  -Masks  into  the  Union  It  gives  recognition 
to  the  claims  of  Alaska's  Native  people  and 
at  the  same  time  allows  the  State  effective 
lurlsdlctlon  and  access  to  resources  to  carry 
out  equitably  and  effectively  Its  responsi- 
bility to  provide  needed  service*  to  ail  Its 
cilize^nfe  It  seeks  to  avoid  the  creation  of 
circumstaj^ces  that  may  cAuse  the  State  to 
develop  Into  a  .segregated  society  with  di- 
vergent Interests 

We  recognize  that  the  legislative  process 
involves  compromise,  and.  overall,  this  bill 
represents  a  higiily  satisfactory  solution  to 
competing  policy  inte^-eets 

The  bUl  which  you  have  passed  from  the 
Committee  meets  the  criteria  of  fairness  and 
justice  to  all  the  people  of  Alaska,  as  well  as 
to  the  Native  people,  whoee  heart  and  soul 
are  engaged  in  these  claims.  We  thank  you 
rc«-  your  action. 

Next.  I  want  to  put  the  issue  of  land 
use  planning  in  its  proper  perspecuve 
One  of  tlie  amendments  adopted  by  the 
committee  withdraws  all  unreserved  pub- 
lic lands  in  Alaska  that  have  not  been 
classified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  withdrawal  is  from  all  forms  of  ap- 
propriauon  under  the  public  land  laws, 
including  the  mining  and  mineral  leas- 
ing laws.  The  SecreUry  may  terminate 
the  %-ithdrawal  at  any  time  with  respect 
to  a  particular  tract  of  land  when  he  de- 
termines that  it  should  be  open  to  dis- 
position and  use  under  the  public  land 
laws. 

This  provision  will  not  affect  Native 
selections  tmder  the  bill,  or  Stale  selec- 
tions under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  or 
the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  administer  the  lands  and  to  grant 
easements,  and  so  forth,  luider  the  gen- 
eral law. 

The  purpose  of  tliis  amendment  is  to 
permit  Native  selections  and  State  selec- 
tions to  proceed,  but  to  stop  all  other 
disposilic«is  of  the  public  lands,  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  otherwise  in 
specific  cases.  This  is  not  a  land-use 
planning  provision,  but  it  anticipates 
that  land-use  planning  will  be  author- 
ized. Legislation  providing  for  such  land- 
use  planning  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  some  hearings  have  been  held. 
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When  the  bill  wa.s  before  the  full  com- 
iruttee,  the  comnuttee  was  urged  to  ex- 
pand tiiis  amendment  so  that  it  would 
freeze  all  public  land  transactions  in 
Ala.ska.  other  than  NaUve  land  selections, 
unui  alter  the  SUte  land-use  plan  ha*, 
beeit  prepared  and  approved  by  Congress. 
The  purpose  and  effect  of  such  action 
would  be  to  stop  furtlier  State  selections 
and  to  stop  the  grant  of  a  ri«ht-of-way 
for  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  oil  pipe- 
line. The  comnuttee  disapproved  thi.s 
proposal  for  the  following  compelling 
rea.sons: 

First,  tlie  proposal  is  not  germane  to 
a  bill  whose  only  purpose  is  to  settle  Na- 
tive land  claims.  The  proposed  freeze 
would  not  apply  to  Native  land  selec- 
tions and  woiUd  not  be  relevant  to  any 
provision  of  the  bill.  Aasuming  tlie  need 
for  land-use  planning,  if  Native  selec- 
tions are  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the 
plan,  as  seem.s  to  be  agreed,  there  is  no 
Justiflcation  for  tacking  the  planning 
provision  on  to  the  Native  bill  In  other 
words,  settlement  of  the  Native  claims 
sliould  not  be  made  contingent  upon  a 
freeze  of  State  .selections  and  pipeline 
easenaenta.  which  are  completely  unre- 
lated subjects. 

Second,  the  proposal  was  offered  for 
the  first  time  m  full  committee,  it  was 
not  considered  in  the  subcommittee,  and 
it  was  not  the  subject  of  any  hearings 
A  subject  of  such  importance  should  not 
be  rushed  through  Congress  in  such  man- 
ner 

Third,  bills  to  provide  for  comprehen- 
sive land-use  planning,  and  to  delay  the 
grant  of  a  pipeline  right-of-way.  are 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs  Subcommittee 
action  on  the  bills  ha-s  not  been  com- 
pleted. Those  bills  .should  be  considered 
on  their  merits  and  In  an  orderly  man- 
ner. 

I  am.  of  course,  aware  of  an  mten.se 
letter-writing  campaign  designed  to  stop 
all  public  land  transactions  in  Alaska 
including  Native  land  selections,  until 
a  land-ase  plan  has  been  approved  The 
proposal  to  stop  Native  land  ."flections 
was  .so  lacking  in  merit  that  it  was  not 
even  presents  in  committee,  and  the 
other  public  land  tran.sactions  are  extra- 
neous to  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  summarize 
the  following  points: 

First.  With  respect  to  land-use  plan- 
ning, the  bill  does  not  terminate  abruptly, 
as  has  been  alleged,  the  existing  land 
freeze  On  the  contrary,  it  replaces  an 
administrative  land  freeze  with  a  statu- 
tory one 

Second  ALw  with  respect  to  land-use 
plHiining.  at  no  time  while  the  bill  wa.s  in 
either  subcommittee  or  full  committee 
did  anyone  propose  that  the  conveyance 
to  the  Natives  contain  a  restriction  re- 
quiring the  land  to  lie  u.sed  by  the  Na- 
tives in  accordance  with  a  land -use  plan 
that  has  not  yet  been  prepared.  Quite 
the  contrary  The  only  planning  amend- 
ment offered,  and  it  was  offered  after 
the    bill    reached     the    full    committee, 

would  not  have  applied  to  Native  .selec- 
Uon.s.  T»>e  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr  Saylob  1  wivs  mistaken  when  he  .'wld 
in  his  dis.senting  view  that  the  committee 


rejected  an  amendment  that  would  have 
subjected  tlie  NaUve  kind  to  the  plan- 
mng  requirement.  No  such  amendment 
was  offered. 

Tliiid  Also  with  respe<-t  to  land-use 
planning,  any  attempt  to  subject  State 
selections  to  Federal  plannaig  restric- 
tions, which  is  anotlier  way  of  saying 
f^ederal  zoning,  would  amount  to  a  sub- 
stantial modification  of  the  Statehood 
Act.  which  the  State  vociferiously  op- 
poses, and  would  raise  many  problems 
Fouiiii.  A  grant  of  land  to  the  Na- 
tives .shouid  not  be  delayed  until  a  land- 
use  plan  has  been  prepared.  The  need 
for  a  settlement  of  Native  claims  is  ur- 
gent. Planning  legislation  should  be  con- 
sidered separately  and  on  its  own  ment.<= 
Bills  for  that  purpo.se  are  pending. 

nflh.  Forty  million  acres  aiT  a  rea- 
.sonable  grant  to  the  Natives  when  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  total  area  of 
375  rrullion  acres,  and  the  need  of  the 
Natives  for  land  as  a  capital  asset  for 
future  economic  development. 

Sixth.  $935  million,  over  half  from 
the  State,  is  a  reasonable  payment  for 
the  extinguishment  of  Native  claims  of 
alx)riginal  title  to  mo.st  of  the  State. 
Bonus  payments  for  one  group  of  oil 
sales  on  the  North  Slope  have  already 
brought  in  $900  million,  with  production 
royalties  yet  to  come. 

Seventh  This  is  a  fair  bill,  fair  to  all 
parties  concerned,  and  I  urge  its  enact- 
ment 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  the  distin- 
guist-.ed  ciialrnian  of  the  committee  has 
just  been  referring  to  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain lands  will  be  exclude*!  from  this 
turnover  Including  certain  lands  related 
to  the  national  defen.se. 

I  want  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  ask  a  particular  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  this  legislation  on  petroleum 
re.serve  No  4  in  Alaska 

Iherc  are  at  least  three  Native  villages 
located  on  that  reserve 

As  the  I'cntleman  knows,  on  page  34, 
subsection  Uih'  of  this  bill,  there  is  a 
requirement  that  village  approval  would 
be  needed  to  explore,  develop,  and  re- 
move subsuiface  minerals  from  within 
the  boundaries  of  these  villapies. 

My  question  is  whether  that  provision 
means  tliat  such  villages  would  have  to 
approve  the  exploration,  development  or 
removal  of  lhe.se  subsurface  minerals 
within  their  lx>unclanes  insofar  as  those 
boundaries  are  located  within  naval  pe- 
troleum reserve  No   4'' 

In  other  words,  does  this  village  ap- 
proval provi,so  of  subsection  llih'  apply 
to  ll»e  Oovernment  s  subsurface  estate  in 
petroleum  reserve  No,  4? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  My  answer  is  ■No." 
Let  me  explain.  Subsection  11 'h'  was 
not  intended  to  apply  to  tlie  subsurface 
estate  In  petroleum  4  lands,  and  I  believe 

that  it  dors  not.  The  sub.s€ction  provides 
that  when  the  surface  estate  In  land 
selected  by  a  village  is  conveyed  to  the 
village,  the  subsurface  estate  in  that  land 


sliiiU  be  conveyed  to  the  regional  cor- 
poration, except  in  tlie  case  of  petroleum 
4  land  where  the  subsuiface  estate  Is 
reserved  to  the  United  States.  Only  tbe 
subsurface  estate  conseyec  to  the  re- 
gional corporation  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
viso requiring  village  consent  to  the  re- 
moval of  minerals.  Tlie  proviso  does  not 
apply  to  the  subsurface  estate  in  petro- 
leum 4  land  that  is  reserved  to  the  United 
States 

Ml-  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  with  regard  to  this 
matter  and  am  glad  to  ha\T  it  included 
in  the  Record  and  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  tills  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  eentleman  from  Ari2»na  'Mr. 
Steiger I . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr  Chairman. 
I  ri.se  to  express  my  support  for  H.R. 
10367  2S  reported  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  Natives  of  Alaska  have  just  and 
let:al  land  claims  of  long  standin^r.  These 
claims  can  only  be  met  by  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  legislation  before  this  body 
today 

While  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  wliich  had 
original  jurisdiction  over  this  measure,  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  Interest  in  the  en- 
tire Native  claims  question  and  I  have 
followed  developments  closely. 

By  any  means  of  measiu-ement.  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  must  be 
complimenU'd  for  their  efTorta  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House  the  kind  of  compro- 
mise that  provides  for  the  interests  and 
protection  of  the  Natives  of  Alaska. 

As  is  true  of  any  legislative  proposal 
before  the  Congress,  a  wide  range  of  com- 
tietihg  and  diverse  viewpoint'?  have  been 
presented  on  this  i.ssue.  These  viewpoints 
must  be  brouRht  together  in  one  bill  that 
can  encompass  the  need.s  of  all  con- 
cerned 

Nearly  everyone  who  ha?,  been  closely 
involved  in  the  development  of  this  leg- 
islation agrees  that  H.R.  1C367  embodies 
the  best  attainable  leglslaUve  language 
Equally  important  with  the  need  to 
write  a  broadly  acceptable  bill  Is  the 
ne«l  to  move  promptly  toward  enact- 
ment of  the  proposal  The  Natives  of 
Alaska  have  been  living  in  great  uncer- 
tainty while  awaiting  the  resolution  of 
this  issue 

There  is  no  judicial  recourse  for  the.se 
Natives  and  the  outcome  of  their  land 
claims  rest  .solely  with  a  determination 
by  the  Congress  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
land  grant  and  the  monetary  payment 

The  quest  for  economic  strength  by 
Alaskans  ha.s  been  somewhat  in  Umbo 
pending  the  outcome  of  this  congression- 
al action  The  Congress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  a.ssLst  in  insuring  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  Alaska  and  en- 
actment of  thLs  bill  w  ill  meet  that  goal. 

Representatives  of  fish  and  wildlife 
orKa^i^■.atioI^s  and  conserv'ation  orgiv- 
nizations  contacted  me  prior  to  con- 
sideration by  the  full  Interior  Committee 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs.  These   groups 
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were  concerned  about  the  bill's  treatment 
of  the  wildlife  refuges  in  Alaska. 

The  objections  to  the  deletion  of  the 

wildhfe  refuges  were  noted  during  the 
full  committee's  deliberations  on  the  bill 
and  an  amendment  was  adopted  tl^t  w  ill 
permit  the  SecreUry  of  tlie  Interior  to 
replace  lands  .selected  from  wildlife  ref- 
uges and  which  will  retain  for  the 
United  Stales  the  mineral  rights  to  any 
such  lands  that  are  selected 

Another  question  about  the  bill  ha.s 
arisen  regarding  land  use  planning  l:i 
Alaska.  I  strongly  support  the  concept  of 
prior  planning  for  our  public  lands  as 
recommended  by  the  Public  Land  Law- 
Review  Commission  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  achieve  this  goal. 

I  cannot,  however,  support  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Alaska  Native 
claims  bin  for  the  following  reasons : 

F^st,  it  is  neither  appropriate  nor  fair 
to  settle  the  natives  claims  on  a  strings 
attached  basis.  It  is  not  appropriate  for 
the  Congress  to  assume  that  these  Native 
Alaskans  will  immediately  begin  to  dese- 
crate a  land  wlilch  has  given  them  their 
livelihood  for  tens  of  thousands  of  years 
and  whose  ver>-  existence  Is  keyed  to  wise 
usage  of  its  nattiral  resources  It  is  not 
fair  for  Uie  Congress  to  settle  a  claim, 
supposedly  in  full,  with  a  partial  pay- 
ment—which would  be  the  case  of  re- 
strictions are  added  to  the  settlement 
after  the  proper  amotmt  has  been  deter- 
mined 

Second,  any  land  use  planning  amend- 
ment must  have  the  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  the  State  and  native 
people  if  it  is  to  be  successful  in  preserv- 
ing Alaska's  ecological  integrity.  Com- 
prehensive laiid  use  planning  proposals 
are  currently  before  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  aiid  I  am  the  co- 
author of  legislation  directed  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  national  land  use 
policy.  Such  a  program  must  be  enacted 
into  law. 

We  are  studying  these  measures  very 
carefully  to  insure  that  an  effective  na- 
tional land  lise  planning  program  is 
created.  No  such  inJepth  study  has  been 
given  the  proposed  amendment  which 
will  be  oflered  to  the  pending  bill. 

Wlien  a  law  is  finally  enacted,  undoubt- 
edly before  tiie  selection  of  Alaskan 
lands  is  completed,  it  will  provide  realLsU- 
cally  for  land  use  planmng.  m  concert 
w1tli  the  nauves  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 
that  will  permit  continued  economic 
growth  and  prosperity-  in  their  States 
while  protecting  the  environment  and  tlie 
quahty  of  native  life.  This  law  will  ap- 
ply equally  to  Alaska  as  to  the  other  49 
Stales. 

Tlurd,  in  my  vii>iis  to  many  sections 
of  Alaska  and  my  talks  with  many  con- 
cerned natives.  1  am  convinced  that  tliey 
are  quite  capable  of  making  decisions 
on  i.ssues  facing  them — including  issues 
relating  to  tlie  prelection  and  enlmncc- 
ment  of  the  environment.  They  who  live 
so  close  to  the  land,  certainly  recognize 
the  importance  of  environmental  and 
ecological  factors 

To  deprive  the  Alaskan  Natives  of  a 
leading  role  in  detennining  policies  that 
affect  them  or  to  allow  them  less  than  a 


full  share  of  the  responsibilities  of  self- 
gorernment  ie  to  impose  on  the  nauve 
Alaskans  the  same  patemsilisuc  care 
from  the  Federal  Government  Uiat  has 
deprived  the  American  Indian  of  any 
opportunity  for  self-determination  and 
created,  in  many  instances,  a  dependence 
on  others  for  his  decisionmaking. 

Just  as  this  paternalism  must  be  ended 
in  regard  to  the  Indians,  we  must  not 
permit  it  to  begin  for  the  Alaska  Na- 
tives. 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman,  we  have  a 
good  iJill  before  us  that  will  provide  a  lair 
and  just  settlement  for  the  Alaska  Na- 
tives It  IS  long  overdue  and  I  urge  lus 
approval  by  this  body. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man.  I  yield  myself  5  mmutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wash- 
Incton   (Mr   Pelly). 

Mr  PELLY  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
trict Uiat  I  repre.^ent  includes  much  of 
the  Port  of  Seattle  In  Seattle  we  view 
ourselves  as  the  gateway  to  Alaska,  and 
we  always  say  that  anything  that  is  good 
for  Alaska  is  good  for  Seattle  At  the 
moment  we  are  looking  for  the  North 
Slope  oil  under  proper  safeguards  to  help 
Alaska  and  also  to  help  us.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  if 
there  is  anything  in  this  legislation  which 
would  retard  the  development  of  the 
North  Slope  oil  and  prevent  it  from  being 
brought  out,  as  1  said,  under  proper  safe- 
gimrds  to  help  the  economy  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest 

Mr  STEnOER  of  Arizona.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  Uiat 
qtut.e  to  the  contrary.  Uiis  bill  is  designed 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  problems  now 
facine  the  implementaticm  of  the  trans- 
port of  that  oil 

Tlie  bill  as  it  IS  written  does  make  a 
final  determination  as  to  the  claims  of 
the  Alaskan  Natives  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  legislation  as  it  is  written  that 
would  impede  the  progress  of  the  pipe- 
hne  designed  to  remove  the  oil  from  the 
North  Slope.  There  is  an  amendment 
which  is  going  to  be  offered,  authored 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizcoia  (Mr 
UDAi.Lt  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Saylob)  that,  in  my  view, 
presents  a  most  serious  threat  to  that 
pipeline,  but  I  am  sure  we  can  deal  with 
that  at  tlie  proper  time. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  thank 
the  gentieman  I  will  stay  and  listen  very- 
carefully,  because  I  want  to  do  my  best 
to  represent  the  area  Uiat  is  in  my  legis- 
laUve  district  We  are  now  in  a  desperate 
economic  situaUon.  More  Uian  70  years 
ago  the  gcrid  from  Alaska  was  the  cause 
of  our  original  growUi  and  develofanent 
as  a  great  city  and  a  great  port.  Now  I 
rather  think  many  of  us  believe  the 
Alaskan  oil  could  do  the  same. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   Arizona    (Mr.   Udalli. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman just  said  that  In  his  opinion  the 
amendment  I  will  offer  is  a  direct  threat 
to  the  construcUon  of  the  pipeline.  As  the 


author  of  the  proposed  amendment,  I  will 
state  It  has  nothmg  to  do  wiUi  Uie  pipe- 
line. It  IS  not  intended  to  hall  the  pipe- 
Une  11  is  my  intention  to  leave  tbe  Sec- 
retary ol  the  Interior  with  whatever 
power  he  has  before  the  adopUon  of  the 
amendment  vo  authorize  Uial  pipeline, 
to  do  the  same  af  tex  my  amendment  as  he 
would  have  before  my  amendment. 

If  the  gentleman  will  take  t-he  ume  to 
show  me  where  in  my  amendment  it  au- 
thorizes a  delay  of  the  pipehne  or  m- 
fnnges  upon  Uiat  pipeline.  I  will  be  glad 
to  have  thai  informauon  and  to  offer 
an  a.niendment  lo  nail  it  down  beyond 
any  doubt.  I  want  Uiis  issue  to  be  set 
aside,  if  I  can  possibly  achieve  that,  in 
the  discussion  ol  my  amendment. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Cliair- 
raan.  I  thank  the  gei  lleman  At  the 
proper  time  I  shall  be  happy  lo  demon- 
strate the  cause  ol  my  concern. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  can  only  tell  the 
Members  it  is  my  opuuon  having  worked 
very  closely  wilh  the  chairman  ol  the 
full  committee  and  the  chairman  ol  the 
subcommittee  on  this  matter  for  sev- 
eral vears  now  that  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  has  suted  exactly  what 
is  in  the  bill.  He  has  stated  it  soccmctly 
and  well,  and  what  I  thmk  he  has  done  is 
minimize  the  role  he  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  liave  played.  1  sus- 
pect that  is  not  really  very  essential  to 
us  now. 

I  wiU  only  tell  the  Members  this  bi  . 
vas  arrived  at  after  some  of  the  moet 
painful  negotiations  I  suspect  have  ever 
been  experiei>ced  in  this  particular  bod\ 
We  were  dealing  with  specific  amounl^^ 
of  land,  and  we  arc  dealing  with  spe- 
cific amounts  of  monej-.  We  were  dealing 
with  some  very  sensiUve  moods  and 
situations  We  were  very  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  entire  Stale  of  Alaska 
We  were  all  convinced  that  the  Alaska:'. 
Natives  were  enUUed  to  a  setUement 
that  would  permit  th^m  to  continue  on 
with  whatever  progress  they  wish  to 
make  in  whatever  direction  tiiry  wish  to 
go 

My  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  are  a\^are  oJ  ir,y  interest  in 
this  legislaUon  have  asked  me  almost 
unanimously  why  such  a  large  settle- 
ment, why  we  ended  up  with  a  bill  pro- 
viding a  settlement  for  the  Alaskan  Na- 
Uves  as  large  as  this 

The  reasons  are  very  simple  The  en- 
tire committee  recognized  that  the  Alas- 
kan Natives  were  entitled  to  a  settlement 
either  via  the  courts  or  via  legislaUon 
The  intensity  of  that  belief  and  the 
amount  of  that  setUement  were,  of 
course,  matter.^  for  the  individuals  to 
determine,  but  e\erybody  agreed  that 
there  was.  indeed,  a  matter  to  be  settled 
and  that  JusUce  dictated  that  a  settle- 
ment be  made  with  the  Alaskan  Native.'- 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentlema:. 
from  Florida  <Mr,  Haj.kv  i .  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  had  statec 
at  the  Ume  of  Alaska's  entry  into  state- 
hood, that  what  ought  to  be  reserved 
prior  to  their  entry  into  statehood  w*.-^ 
the  matter  at  a  setUement  with  the  Alas- 
kan NaUves  The  gentleman  from  Kon- 
da  wa5  not  heeded  at  that  time.  Therein 
lies  a  clue  to  the  size  of  the  settlement. 
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A  very  Interesting  thing  happened:  A 
great  deal  of  oU  was  discovered  In  Alaska. 
It  became  apparent  that  the  lands  In- 
volved were  more  valuable  than  they 
were  at  the  time  a  settlement  was  first 
considered.  So  there  is  nothing  mysteri- 
ous about  It,  The  values  are  there.  The 
need  for  a  settlement  is  there.  The  Jus- 
tice that  calls  for  a  settlement  is  there 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  VicoRiTot  has  told  me  he  is  go- 
ing to  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  acreage  I  will 
tell  you  I  am  sure  he  will  do  it  with  the 
best  of  intentions.  I  will  also  tell  ,vou  It 
is  my  firm  conviction  he  is  in  error  and 
he  is  not  aware  of  the  great  lengths  to 
which  the  negotiators  went  In  these  spe- 
cific negotiations. 

The  State  of  Ala.ska  has  been  under  a 
land  freeze  since  January  17,  1969  The 
land  freeze  was  based  on  the  need  to 
maice  a  settlement  with  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tives, This  bin  will  make  that  settlement. 
Secretary  Morton  has  continued  the 
land  freeze  until  December  of  this  year 
or  until  there  Is  a  settlement  made  with 
the  Alaskan  Natives. 

This  does  not  onl.y  afTect  the  pipeline: 
this  aJTects  the  entire  State  of  Alaska 
Therein.  I  believe,  is  the  next  phase  that 
should  be  most  interesting  to  all  of  my 
colleag\ies. 

Members  will  be  informed  bv  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  Mr  Udald  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
S.AYLORi  it  Is  in  the  national  intere.st  to 
Impose  a  land  plan  5-year  freeze  on  an 
additional  50  million  acre.s— ~  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  I  submit  it  Is  my  view  If 
we  further  impede  the  proRrejws  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  by  any  device,  however 
well  meaning  that  device,  we  are  going 
to  place  a  burden  on  the  remaining  208 
million  people  of  this  country  whlrh  will 
become  a  tremendous  burden 

We  are  dealing  with  .some  300,000  plus 
people  in  the  State  of  Alaska.  Native  and 
nonnative.  who  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  make  the  economic  araltis  they 
are  entitled  to  becau.se  of  the  arbitrary 
land  freeze  which  was  Imposed  January 
17.  1969 

Does  my  colleague  from  Iowa  wi.sh  to 
comment  at  this  point? 

Mr  KYL,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentlenuin  from  Iowa. 

Mr,  KYL  Mr,  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  first  mentioned  the 
amount  of  Federal  land  already  with- 
drawn from  Alaska,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  has  repeated  some  of  those 
.statements, 

I  believe  it  would  be  of  value  to  the 
Members  of  the  Hoase  to  know  a  couple 
of  essential  figures,  when  we  talk  about 
how  much  land  should  be  withdrawn  for 
public  purpases. 

We  have  a  great  national  park  system 
in  the  50  States,  We  are  all  proud  of  that 
great  national  park  sy.stem  in  the  50 
States,  One-third  of  all  the  national  park 
acreage  today  is  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 
That  Is  already  reserved.  Today  20  mil- 
lion acres  of  Alaska  are  set  aside  in 
wildlife  refuges, 
I  would  not  want  any  Member  here  to 


think  that  we  have  been  somehow  negli- 
gent aa  to  setting  aside  valuable  areas 
of  Alaska  for  public  purposes  such  as 
parks,  scenic  areas,  and  for  wildlife 

I   thank  the  gentleman   for  yielding. 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Arizona  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  It  ver>' 
clear,  because  I  feel  some  of  our  col- 
leagues are  going  to  be  concerned  about 
the  size  of  this  settlement  There  will  be 
those  of  our  colleagues  who  feel  this  is  an 
excessive  settlement  I  want  to  state,  very 
personally.  I  have  been  involved,  I  be- 
lieve, in  every  negotiating  session  with 
all  factions.  There  were  many  factions. 
We  had  the  Natives  themselves.  We  had 
the  State  authorities  We  had  people  in 
business  in  Alaska  We  had  people  from 
the  neighboring  States,  the  gateway 
States  such  as  Washington,  We  had 
people  on  the  committee  with  differing 
ideas.  The  Department  had  a  specific 
idea  The  White  Hoiise  had  a  specific 
idea. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  again 
expired, 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  an  additional  5  min- 
utes, 

I  will  simply  tell  the  Members  if  they 
can  imagine  the  most  arduous  negotia- 
tions they  have  undergone  in  this  matter 
in  the  past,  if  they  will  simply  double  the 
intensity  of  that  difficulty  they  will  ar- 
rive at  something  like  what  we  went 
through  to  produce  this  particular  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Alaska  'Mr  Be- 
GicH,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Meeds  »  and  all  of  these  people 
played  an  active  role  because  of  their 
very  active  interest 

We  arrived  at  the  figures  through  com- 
promise and  not  through  science,  as  you 
will  he  told  later  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr  Saylor'  I  will  simply 
tell  you  that  everybody  was  asreed  we 
had  to  arrive  at  a  .settlement,  and  we  did. 
We  had  to  permit  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
progress,  and  this  will  permit  that.  We 
have  to  remove  Alaska  as  a  burden  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  rest  of  the  country  be- 
cause of  fairness  to  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Those  who  are  concerned  that  .some- 
how we  will  despoil  the  remaining  unde- 
spoiled  lands  of  Ala.ska  have  simply  been 
led  astray  and  were  told  a  half  truth  or 
a  deliberate  lie,  I  will  simply  tell  you  that 
it  is  the  view  of  this  Member  and  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee, regardless  of  parti.san  afTlllations. 
that  the  bill  does  what  it  is  Intended  to 
do;  namely,  it  settles  the  .A,laskan  Native 
land  claims  for  all  time  and  permits 
them  the  maximum  latitude  for  advance- 
ment. 

It  does  one  thing  of  great  significance 
with  regard  to  them  It  does  not  place 
their  lands  in  trust  under  the  parental 
guidance  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
the  smothering  bureaucracy  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  which  l.s  an  edi- 
torial, but  It  does  permit  them  to  func- 
tion on  their  own  and  achieve  that  level 
of  life  which  they  wish  to  achieve, 

Mr  DENNIS.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 


Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  DENNIS  I  am  a  complete  out- 
sider in  this  matter, 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  That  Is  true. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  gentleman  will  rec- 
ognize this.  But  I  can  see  that  this  is 
a  very  important  bill,  I  will  admit  the 
size  of  the  settlement  gives  me  some 
concern  but  not  so  much  the  size  as 
the  fact  that  from  a  reading  of  every- 
thing I  have  been  able  to  read,  includ- 
ing your  report,  the  recommended  size 
has  quadrupled  itself  from  1  year  to 
ttie  next,  from  about  10  mlUion  acres  to 
40  million  acres.  That  may  be  correct, 
but  I  would  like  to  know  the  rationale 
for  that  a  little  bit  I  must  confess  from 
what  I  have  read  I  have  not  found  it 
yet 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  recognize 
the  gentleman's  penetrating  mind  is 
able  to  encompass  in  a  matter  of  several 
minutes  reading  what  it  took  the  com- 
mittee a  matter  of  vcars  to  do. 

Mr,  DENNIS,  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further'' 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Arizona  I  will  not 
yield  any  further 

Mr,  DENNIS,  The  gentleman  made  a 
rather  personal  remark. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  re- 
fu-sed  to  yield  The  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona has  the  floor, 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Arizona,  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  reiterate  what  I 
have  now  repeated  three  or  four  times 
in  my  dialog  or  monolog. 

These  figures  were  arrived  at  not 
through  any  scientific  selection  or  yard- 
.stick  of  specific  need  or  any  yardstick 
of  measurable  value  but,  rather,  through 
negotiations  in  which  all  interested 
parties,  tlie  Government,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  Bureau  and  the  Indians 
of  the  State  of  Alaska,  have  all  partici- 
pated. With  all  of  the  interests  repre- 
sented, that  was  the  result  This  crucible 
produced  these  figures.  These  figures 
can  be  disputed  by  anybody,  I  will 
freely  admit,  but  I  also  urge  those  of 
you  who  are  so  willing  to  disput-e  them 
to  recognize  that  they  have  not  been 
entered  into  ligiitly  and  they  are  the 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  intensive  nego- 
tiation I  cannot  say  anything  plainer 
than  that 

Mr  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  .\'ield? 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona   I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  KYL.  In  further  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  these  figures 
are  not  simply  a  matter  that  is  plucked 
from  the  air.  The  request  for  land  settle- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  fact,  went  far  above 
this  figure  that  was  arrived  at  but  when 
one  considers  the  number  of  acres  of 
land  which  have  been  utilized  for  sub- 
sistence by  the  Natives,  this  figure  ap- 
proximates the  acreage  which  they  have 
indeed  used.  This  is  probably  the  closest 
logical  basis  that  we  can  offer  n  answer 
to  your  question  However,  there  is  more 
involved,  too,  because  of  the  philosophy 
here 

I  do  not  know  of  any  member  of  the 
committee  who  wanted  anythuig  to  do 
with  setting  up  a  reservation  system  in 
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the  State  of  Alaska  similar  to  that  which 
we  haTe  tn  the  lower  48  States.  Our  ex- 
perience with  resenrations  has  |ust  been 
so  tracic  and  has  resulted  in  such  a  futile 
I)aternali5tic  system  that  we  wanted  to 
avoid  that  completely. 

Now,  then.  If  we  want  to  give  these  Na- 
tives of  Ala.slLa  a  sub,sistence  based  on 
theu-  inJeratlon  in  their  traditional  man- 
ner, this  figure  is  the  figure  we  deter- 
mined it  Sihoukl  be 

Mr  HALEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
scil  10  mmules 

Mr  Chairman  and  mernber.s  of  the 
Committee,  this  is,  as  1  have  stated 
repeatedly,  a  very  generous  bill  insofar 
PS  mcjneys  and  acreages  are  concerned. 
But,  after  all,  in  arriving  at  a  settle- 
ment you  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  matters  Involved — the  land 
areas,  for  instance  No  one  knows  how 
much  of  this  land  the  Indians,  the  Eski- 
mos and  the  Aleuus  have  iLsf  d  over  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  years,  A.s  the  gen- 
tleman who  just  left  the  well  of  Uie 
H()U.se  sa»d,  I  wanted  to  settle  this  matter 
prior  to  statehood.  To  me  it  was  very, 
very  plain  as  to  what  could  hapjjcn  Here 
we  were  .sitting  on  supposedly  one  of  the 
greate5t  derxwits  of  oi!  in  the  world  So. 
naturally,  the  people  of  .Alaska — and  you 
cannot  blame  them  t)ecause  they  could 
see  the  prospects  on  the  North  Slope — 
felt  they  were  entitled  to  more  when  for 
a  few  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
they  received  J900  million,  the  I'nce  went 
up 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bin  is  the  product 
of  many  hours,  days,  and  weeks  of  work 
by  many  people.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  lield  extended  hearings 
both  in  this  Congress  iind  in  the  last 
Congress.  The  subcommittee  went  to 
Alaska  We  listened  to  the  people  and 
we  visited  many  of  the  villages  in  which 
the  Natives  Mve  We  took  extended  testi- 
mony from  the  Natives,  from  the  State 
officials,  from  the  business  community, 
and  from  the  conservaUoii  organiza- 
tions. I  made  a  sincere  aixl  honest  ef- 
fort to  hear  every  per.son  who  wanted 
to  be  heard,  and  I  think  I  .svicceeded  No 
one  who  wanted  to  testify  was  refused 

A.s  you  \\-ould  exrpf-t.  the  bill  t.s  a  com- 
promise. It  had  to  be  a  compromi.se  in 
order  to  protect  fairly  the  interestii  of 
three  different  group.s  First,  there  is  the 
interest  of  the  Natives  They  were  the 
original  occupants  of  Alaska.  They  are 
still  the  only  occupants  of  large  areas 
of  the  State  Land  is  essential  to  their 
survival  More  than  that,  however,  land 
Ls  their  only  capital  asset  It  Is  the  only 
means  by  which  tliey  can  participate  in 
tlie  economic  development  of  tlie  State 
They  must  have  enough  land  for  that 
purpoee,  and  tiiey  must  have  enougli 
mjney.  in  return  for  the  land  clalm.s 
they  relinquish,  to  let  them  compete 
with  the  other  citizens  in  the  State 

Second,  there  i*  tlie  interest  of  the 
Slate.  Under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
the  State  is  entitled  to  select  and  get 
patents  to  about  KM''?  million  acres  of 
land.  This  is  a  large  amotmt,  and  it  was 
granted  by  Congress  because  the  State 
needed  the  land  ai  a  capital  aaset  to  use 
in  devtioplnr  the  State's  economy.  The 


State  needs  the  104 '4  million  acres  for 
deveiopment  of  the  public  econo»ny,  and 
the  Natives  need  tbe  40  million  acres 
provided  in  this  bill  ior  the  development 
of  the  Native's  private  economy  While 
the  State  and  the  Native  interests  are 
in  many  ways  complementary,  in  other 
ways,  they  conflict.  Each,  of  course, 
would  like  to  select  the  most  valuable 
land. 

Third,  there  is  the  interest  of  the  200 
nuilion  citizens  living  in  the  other  49 
States.  Their  interest  is  in  the  wise  use 
of   the  public   land 

When  these  Uiiee  different  interests 
were  evaluated  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  it  became  apparent  thai 
the  State  should  participate  m  the  .set- 
tlement of  till?  Native  claims  ii;  a  mean- 
ingful way.  The  State  agreed  and  H  R. 
10367  rellects  tliat  a!.;i-eement  The  State 
will  partlciiwite  in  the  land  part  of  the 
settlement  by  allowing  the  Natives  to 
get  some  of  the  land  near  their  villages 
which  the  State  has  already  selected 
under  tlie  Statehood  Act.  In  addition, 
the  Natives  will  be  allowed  to  select  psrt 
of  thar  land  before  the  State  makes  any 
further  .selections  under  ttic  Statehood 
Act. 

The  State  will  participate  in  the  money 
part  of  the  settlement  by  pennitUng  min- 
eral revenues  tiiat  would  otherwise  go  to 
the  State  to  go  to  the  Natives,  Most  of 
these  revejiues  uill  come  from  lands 
patented  to  the  State  under  the  State- 
hood Act.  A  small  amount  will  come  from 
lands  m  Alaska  tlxat  are  retained  by  the 
United  States.  Under  present  law  the 
State  gets  90  percent  of  the  mineral  reve- 
niies  from  those  Federal  lands  Instead  of 
getting  its  u.sual  1 2 '^ -percent  royalty,  the 
State  will  get  a  10';; -percent  royalty  and 
the  Natives  will  get  a  2-perccnt  royalty 
Instead  of  keeping  all  of  tlie  bonus  and 
rental  revenues,  the  State  will  get  98 
percent  and  the  Natives  will  get  2  piercent. 
This  arrangement  will  continue  imtil  the 
Natives  have  received  $500  milhon.  which 
should  take  about  15  years.  After  the 
Natives  get  their  $600  million  tl>e  reve- 
nues will  all  go  to  the  State. 

Tliis  part  of  tlie  bill  is  an  important 
and  significant  recognition  by  tlie  State 
of  Its  respotwability  to  share  in  the  Na- 
tives settlement. 

The  Federal  Government  will  share  in 
the  settlement  by  giving  the  Natives  40 
million  acres  of  public  land,  and  by  pay- 
ing them  $425  milliOTi  over  a  10-year 
IKriod  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  Na- 
tive claims  to  the  rest  of  the  land  in  the 
State, 

Tlie  40  million  acres  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  following  light.  There  are 
about  375  million  acres  in  Alaska  After 
this  settlement  is  completed,  the  Natives 
vill  own  40  million  acres,  tlie  State  will 
own  104 '2  million  acres,  the  United 
States  \^-iI]  own  235  milhon  acres,  and 
others  will  own  5  million  acres.  Of  the 
Federal  lands.  73*^2  million  acres  are  al- 
ready reserved  for  parks,  forests,  wildlife 
refuges,  defense,  and  other  purposes.  The 
United  States  had  the  first  choice  (rf  these 
lands.  The  remainder  at  the  Federal 
lands  will  be  what  is  left  after  the  State 
and  tbe  Natives  select  what  they  want. 

The  $600  miUiOTi  which  the  State  will 


pay.  and  the  $425  million  which  the 
United  States  wUl  p>ay  should  be  re- 
garded as  money  which  is  needed  to  im- 
prove the  economy  of  the  mo6t  poverty 
stricken  peoj^e  in  the  United  States.  This 
money  wiU  not  be  paid  out  per  capita 
to  earh  Native  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  used  for  programs  that  improve 
health  education  and  create  .fobs  TTiere 
is  an  urgent  need  for  this  kind  of  financ- 
ial assistance, 

I  believe  this  bill  represents  a  sound 
and  balanced  approach  t,o  a  complicated 
prc'blem.  and  that  the  bill  deals  fairly 
with  the  Natives,  the  State,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  State,? 

My  final  comment  relates  to  the  sub- 
'ect  of  land-u.se  planning  This  bill  does 
not  deal  with  the  subject  and  it  .should 
not  Planning  should  be  provided  for  in 
separate  legislation,  and  planning  pro- 
povsals  are  now  pending  before  Conpress, 

The  biggest  block  of  land  that  should 
be  subject  to  planning  is  the  104 '-2  mil- 
lion acres  which  tlie  State  will  receive 
under  the  Statehood  Act,  Any  proposal  to 
convey  those  104  4  million  acres  to  the 
State  subject  to  use  restrictions  would 
amount  to  an  amendment  of  the  State- 
hood Act.  and  the  proposal  should  be 
Kjn.sidered  separalelv  It  has  no  place  in 
this  bill  to  settle  Native  land  claims 

The  40  million  acres  that  will  be  pat- 
ented to  the  Natives  will  become  pri- 
vate land  If  land-use  restriction.s  are  im- 
posed on  private  landowners,  the  restric- 
tions will  apply  to  the  Natives  The  Na- 
tives should  not  be  singled  out  in  ad- 
vance, however,  for  restrictions  that  do 
not  apply  to  others 

In  short,  land-use  plannmg  legislation 
should  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  bill. 
It  lias  no  place  in  this  one 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  HR  10367 
The  Native  claims  should  have  been  set- 
tled prior  to  statehood  I  said  so  in  1958, 
and  I  still  believe  it  Tlie  failure  to  settle 
the  claims  Uien,  however,  only  makes  the 
need  for  a  settlement  now  more  urgent 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Chairman  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  HALFi'  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa, 

Mr,  KYL  Mr  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man has  spoken  about  the  various  pro- 
visions CDiicemiiic  the  land  m  Alaska 
and  the  fact  that  the  Natives  are  in  sc  - 
rious  economic  straits  I  do  not  knov. 
what  the  figure  happens  to  be,  positively, 
a*  this  time,  so  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man is  it  not  correct  as  of  today,  as  of 
this  moment,  that  96  32S  percent  of  all 
the  land  in  Alaska  is  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  is  not  available  for 
Indian  development? 

Mr.  HALEY,  TTie  gentleman  is  so  right, 

Mr  ASPINALL,  Mr  Chairman,  ulll  the 
gentlwnan  yield' 

Mr  HALEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman,  there 
i.s  a  desire  to  know  about  these  moneys 
which  are  to  be  appropriated,  of  course. 

IjCt  me  reply  to  any  inquiry  that  any 
one  has.  There  are  about  650.000  Indians 
in  the  United  States  There  are  55,000 
Indians  «-  Natives  in  Alaska. 

Each  year  the  General  Treasury  of  the 
US.  Government  has  been  called  to  fur- 
nish about  $700  mlllkxi  to  take  care  of 
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Indians,  mostly  In  the  lower  48  States. 
Shortly,  that  amount  will  undoubtedly 
be  $1  biUion. 

What  do  we  propose  in  this  bill?  For 
one-twelfth  of  the  total  Iiidian— Includ- 
ing Alaskan  Natives — population  we  pro- 
pose in  this  bill  that  the  Natives  of  Alaska 
the  first  year  they  receive  $25  million  and 
the   next    9    years    lliey    get    $44,445,445 

annually 

If  anyone  waiu.s  to  understand  what 
these  tigure.s  mean  so  far  a.s  the  relative 
burden  of  takuiK  care  of  Indians  under 
the  reservation  sy.steni.  and  what  we  pro- 
pose m  .Ala.ska — one-twelfth  of  $720  mil- 
lion i  wtuch  we  are  appropriating  annual- 
ly for  reservation  Indians  at  tiie  present 
time,  would  be  $60  million.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances do  we  approach  this  amount 
to  take  care  of  Natives  in  Alaska  At  the 
end  of  the  10-year  period  the  annual 
payments  t.)  Alaska  Natives,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  leKl-'^lative,  wUl  cease. 
Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man— yes. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield  ' 

Mr.  HALEY    I  yield  to  the  Rentleman 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  for  the  statement 
he  has  made  and  the  leadership  that  he 
has  for  many  years  given  in  this  House 
for  the  cause  of  Justice  for  American 
Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives 

I  think  the  gentlemen  from  Florida 
has  probably  been  the  uncrowned  cham- 
pion of  that  raa'^e  for  many  years  and 
he  Is  completely  in  keeping  with  hi.s  rec- 
ord, I  believe,  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  todav  and  asking  the  House  of 
Representatives  t<j  approve  it. 

Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr    HALEY    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  Uike  this  opportimity  to 
correct  an  Impression  created  by  a 
United  Press  news  release  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  on  the  subject  of  the  Native 
claim  bill 

This  is  a  release  of  the  UPI  which  ap- 
peared In  iui  Oklahoma  newspaper.  It 
says : 

Ed  Edmond-son,  Democrat-Oklalionntt.  won 
House  Interior  Committee  approval  Wednes- 
day of  an  amendment  to  permit  Alaskas 
55.000  natives  to  settle  their  hl-storic  land 
claims   by  plclclng  lands   In   wUdllfe   refuges 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  was  there 
when  that  amendment  was  adopted.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  knows  that  the 
bill  which  came  out  of  the  subcommittee 
authorized  natives  wlio  had  villages  lo- 
cated witiiln  wildlife  refuges  to  make  Ini- 
tial land  selections  within  those  wildlife 
refuges  It  did  not  authorize  anybody  else 
except  those  with  villages  within  wildlife 
refuges  to  do  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  also 
knows  that  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  had  of- 
fered provided  that  when  a  native  group 
did  exercise  that  right  imder  the  bill,  the 
land  wcHxld  be  replaced  In  the  total  wild- 
life refuge  estate  within  Alaska  by  other 


public  lands  within  tliat  State  So  the 
effect  r\f  the  amendment  which  is  dis- 
cussed In  this  article  erroneously  was  to 
assure  that  the  total  estate  dedicated  to 
wildlife  refuges  would  not  be  reduced  In 
any  way  by  Native  selections.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr  HALEY  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  that  respect :  yes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further'^ 

Mr  HAI>EY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  House  his  concern  under- 
standably about  our  wildlife  refuges  that 
the  total  acreage  and  wildlife  refuges  in 
the  State  of  Alaska  is  19.905,820,  an  acre- 
age which  IS  3  million  arre.^;  greater  than 
the  combined  total  area  of  the  State  of 
Marvland,  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  Slate  of  New  Hampshire  So  in  terms 
of  wildlife  refuges,  the  State  of  Alaska 
has  a  pretty  good  estat,e  already  dedi- 
cated to  ttiat  purpose  That  does  not 
mean  we  should  not  have  more,  but  cer- 
tainly this  bill  has  done  nothing  to  reduce 
that  estate 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  *Mr.  Steiger  ' . 

Mr.  STEIGER  or  Arizona  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr   Saylori. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  write  a  little  record  so  that 
some  day  in  the  future  some  of  the  i:)eople 
in  Alaska  who  think  thev  are  getting 
a  good  or  great  deal  by  this  proposition 
will  be  able  to  look  at  tlieir  children  or 
their  grandchildren  and  say.  "At  least, 
.somebody  down  in  Washington  was 
thlnkmg  of  us." 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  In  Alaska  who 
have  been  led  to  believe,  and  a  lot  of  Na- 
tives who  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
by  tills  settlement  they  are  going  to  get 
something.  Very  frankly.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  i  Mr  Steiger  >  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  put 
their  finger  right  on  the  pulse  iuid  rea- 
son for  this  settlement  The  reason  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
approved  this  legislation  and  the  figures 
that  we  now  have  m  this  bill  Ls  because 
the  Federal  Oovemment  Ls  going  to  get 
rid  of  a  tremendous  burden  which  we 
have.  That  burden  Is  every  year  main- 
taining the  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  Alaska  Tlie  amount  of 
Federal  money  now  being  spent  each  year 
In  Alaska  on  the  BIA  program  is  approxi- 
mately  $-10  million 

You  heard  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  say  that  $700  million  Is  now 
being  spent  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  we  spend  about  10  percent  of 
it  in  Alaska.  And,  very  shortly  It  might 
get  up  to  $1  billion.  So  the  $100  million 
which  we  might  spend  In  Alaska  every 
year  on  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  the  Natives  they 
just  will  not  get. 

Ijet  me  remmd  you  who  are  wondering 
whether  or  not  tills  is  a  movement  of 
generosity  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people,  to  look  at  what  the  Congress  did 
to  two  tribes  of  Indians  imder  a  policy 


of  termination.  We  took  the  two  finest 
tribes  In  America,  as  far  as  their  eco- 
nomic development  is  concerned  and  as 
far  as  their  financial  resources  were  con- 
cerned, namely,  the  Menominee,  and  the 
Klamath,  and  we  terminated  our  trustee 
relationship  with  regard  to  their  status. 
I  will  mclude  at  tills  point  remarks  which 
I  made  and  can  be  found  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  13.  togetlier 
With  the  article  by  Mr.  WUUam  Oreider. 
Mr  Saylor.  Mr  Speaker,  In  the  next  few 
days,  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  wlU  bring  a  bUl  to  the  floor 
whlcli  la  lU-advlsed  on  numerous  counts 
House  BcBoiutlon  10367,  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  land  clalniB  of  Alaskan  na- 
tives, though  needed  and  long  overdue  Ls 
not  the  vehicle  to  achieve  Justice  and  equity 
for  tlie  Alaskan  natives. 

At  the  proper  time  I  will  elaborate  on  my 
dissenting  views  from  the  committee's  re- 
port on  the  legislation  but  this  afternoon. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
part  of  the  bill  that  has  been  scrupulously 
understated  by  the  drafters 

In  spite  of  shining  langiiage  that  glows 
through  the  legal  obscurltle*  H.R  10387 
gflves  life  to  the  thoroughly  discredited  pol- 
icy of  Indian  "termlnauon  We  have  t>e€n 
through  this  battle  many  times  In  the  past 
20  years,  but  In  the  scramble  for  Alaska's 
natural  resources,  the  rights  and  future  of 
the  Alaskan  natives  have  t>eer.  trod  under- 
foot. The  bill  to  redress  legitimate  native 
grievances  Is,  In  fact,  a  bill  to  terminate 
native  cultural  existence 

In  the  1950s,  the  federal  Government, 
Congress  concurring,  decided  t^j  play  at  the 
game  of  social  engineering.  Tiie  result  was 
passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  106 
of  August  1953  which  said  In  bnef  the  ward- 
ship status  of  Indian  tribes  will  be  ended  as 
rapidly  a.s  p<ksslble  The  rapid  result  of  that 
policy  has  t>een  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
the  Indian  oommunltlee  throughout  the 
Nation. 

A  perfect  example  of  how  the  "termina- 
tion policy"  worlts  agalnat  the  Indians  it 
was  supposed  to  help  was  recently  brought 
to  light  by  William  Oreider,  writing  In  the 
Washington  Poet.  In  an  article.  "Tlie  Me- 
nominee: Vlotlms  of  Experiment."  he  graph- 
Ically  portrays  the  death  tnroes  of  the 
Menominee  Trlt>e. 

Due  to  poor  legislative  urulde.lnes  In  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  108,  unfeeling  bu- 
reaucrats and  overzealous  soclaJ  engrlneers  in 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  the  Illusory 
goal  of  'Indian  corporate  st^lf-detcrmlna- 
tlon,"  the  shock  of  community  responsibility 
In  terms  of  taxes  and  services,  and  the 
blandishments  of  rai>«<'lous  land  developers, 
the  Menominee  Tribe  ha.s  beei  forced,  liter- 
ally,  to  the  point  of  cultural  extinction. 

A  c»>py  of  Mr  Oreider  s  artlr.e  is  appended 
to  my  remarks  as  a  lesson  we  would  do  well 
to  consider  in  light  of  H  R    10367. 

There  are  over  65.000  reasons  fur  rejecting 
the  "solution"  to  the  Alaskan  native  claim 
problem  suggested  in  HR  lOSe?  Were  that 
bill  to  gain  approval  of  this  Congress,  the 
Alft.skan  native  population  would  face  the 
same  fate  as  the  Menominee  Indians  No 
matter  what  the  price,  no  matter  what  the 
formula  as  to  land-versus-cath.  no  matter 
what  the  economic  Imperatlvef ,  the  Congress 
r.f  the  United  Slates  has  no  right  and  no 
business  conducting  cultural  genocide  Per- 
petuation of  the  Indian  termination  policy 
as  implicitly  expressed  in  section  8  of  H.R. 
10367  Is  the  road  to  cultural  genocide 

Had  the  bill  been  considered  with  human 
and  cultural  prlorltlea  ahead  of  the  oU 
priority,  had  the  bill  been  considered  with 
less  haste,  had  the  drafters  acknowledged 
their  own  obligation  to  end  the  termination 
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policy,  H.R.  10367  would  never  have  seen  the 
light  of  day  in  Its  present  form. 

Of  course.  If  the  Congress  had  acted  on  my 
bill,  House  Concurrent  Resolution  95.  the 
problem  of  "termination"  with  re.spect  to  the 
Alaskan  natives  need  never  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Interior  Comnuttee  That  res- 
olution states  in  part 

"The  termination  policy  delcared  In  H. 
Con.  Res  108  has  creaw-d  among  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  apprehen- 
sion that  the  United  States  may  not  In  the 
future  honor  Its  trustee  obligation,  and  un- 
certainty as  to  the  survival  of  Indian  tribal 
communities,  which  apprehension  and  un- 
certainty has  severely  limited  the  ability  or 
wUllngness  of  Indian  tribes  to  develop  fully 
the  human  and  economic  potential  of  their 
communities  in  accord  with  their  cultural 
values  .  ,  ." 

The  purpose  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 95  is  to  repeal,  revoke,  and  repudiate  a 
policy  that  has  led  to  the  decimation  of  our 
Indian  communities.  Because  termination  is 
embodied  In  H  R  10367.  we  must  oppose  this 
new  manifestation  of  that  discredited  policy. 
There  are  other  reasons  for  opposing  H.R 
10367  outlined  In  my  "dissenting  views'  In 
House  Report  No.  92-^23,  but  termination  of 
the  termination  policy  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  defeating  or  substantially  amend- 
ing H.R   10367. 

The  article  on  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe 
follows : 

(Prom   the   Washington    Post,   Oct.    3,    1971) 

"Terminated"     TIiibk     P^ghtinc     Disastek — 

The  Menominee:  Victims  of  Experiment 

(By  William  Oreider) 
Moon  Weso  of  Keshena.  Wis  .  told  them 
It  was  wrong  He  told  them  In  English  and 
he  told  them  in  Menominee,  an  ancient 
Algonquin  tongue  once  common  in  the  Great 
Lakes  forests,  confined  now  to  one  small 
county  In  Wisconsin. 

"I  was  quoted  in  the  Congressional 
Record."  Weso.  an  old  man  now.  said,  mixing 
pride  and  bitterness  with  his  memories.  "I  got 
a  copy  somewhere  I  can  show  you.  I  was  one 
of  the  delegates  and  I  objected  " 

Nick  Dodge,  who  belongs  to  a  younger  gen- 
eration of  the  same  tribal  blood,  agrees  It  was 
a  terrible  mistake  but  he  doribts  that  it  can 
ever  be  undone 

"Based  on  our  experience  with  Congress — 
damn— they  Just  dont  repeal  what  they  do." 
Dodge  said.  "It  takes  practically  the  whole 
country  rising  up  " 

In  their  own  small  way,  the  Menominee 
are  rising  up  A  band  of  them  set  out  yester- 
day for  a  two-week  march  from  their  tribal 
homeland  along  the  Wolf  River  to  the  Wis- 
consin state  capital  In  Madison  They  hope 
their  demonstration  will  Jog  the  govern- 
ment's memory  and,  perhaps,  the  nation's 
conscience 

A  decade  ago.  the  Menominee  people  were 
the  "guinea  pigs"  In  a  social  experiment 
loaded  with  gi.>od  Intentions  When  the  ex- 
periment failed,  however,  the  government 
turned  to  other  policies  while  the  3,200 
Indians  lived  on  with  the  results— disastrous 
results,  most  everyone  now  agrees 

The  Menominee  were  "terminated"  as  a 
tribe,  a  grim  but  blofidless  expression  which 
means  that  the  federal  government,  by  act  of 
Congress,  ended  the  responsibilities  for  pro- 
tection and  aid  which  It  assumed,  by  treaty 
with  the  tribe,  a  century  before  The  reserva- 
tion became  a  county,  the  tribal  council 
became  a  corporation,  the  tribal  rolls  were 
closed  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  with- 
drew 

"We  are  much  worse  off  now  as  the  72d 
county  of  Wisconsin  than  we  ever  were  as 
a  reservation."  said  Mrs  Georglana  Ignace, 
a  young  doctor's  wife  and  a  leader  of  the 
march.  "We  have  more  to  Iob*  now  We're 
losing  otir  land,  our  asaeis,  our  p«ople.  We 


hope   the   march   will   make   known   exactly 

what  Is  happening  in  Menominee  County." 
Mrs  Ignace  and  an  organization  called 
DRUMS  ("Determination  of  Bights  UMl 
Unity  of  Menominee  Stockholders  )  want  tc 
reverse  "termination"  and  restore  their  fed- 
eral status— their  tribal  land  held  again  in 
trust  by  the  government  and  protected  from 
predatory  intere8t.s;  their  tribal  membership 
re-opened  to  Menommee  children:  federal 
health,  welfare  and  education  aid  restored 
Other  Menominee,  especially  men  like 
Dodge  who  run  the  tribal  corporation,  agree 
that  "termination  '  was  ill-considered  but 
they  think  "un-terminiiting  Is  an  impos- 
sible goal  and  perhaps  not  a  desirable  one 
They  want  federal  aid  restored  without  the 
old  paternalism.  "The  last  thing  we  need 
now,"  said  Dodge,  "is  a  bunch  of  federal 
officials  running  around  telling  us  what  to 
do." 

The  result  ts  bitter  tribal  factionalism. 
DP.UMS  organizers  like  Mrs  Ignace,  a  college 
graduate  who  lives  in  Milwaukee  while  her 
husband  completes  his  hospital  residency, 
are  denounced  as  "outside  agitators."  The 
Indians  who  run  Menominee  Enterprises  Inc 
(MEI),  the  tribal  corporation,  are  portrayed 
as  a  "small  clique"  conspiring  with  powerful 
white  interests  to  destroy  the  Menominee. 

The  recent  evidence  is  tfiat  DRUMS  has 
wide  support  among  the  people,  despite  the 
charge  that  most  of  Its  organizers  are  col- 
lege-educated emigrants  who  no  longer  live 
there  In  April  they  defeat.ed.  the  MEI  direc- 
tors In  a  nasty  proxy  fight.  Laat  month,  the 
corporation  held  an  advisory  referendum  to 
see  if  the  Menominee  waiit  tr  sell  the  shore- 
line of  their  wild  and  beauttfiU  Wolf  River 
to  the  National  Park  Service.  The  proposal 
was  rejected  by  98  6  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

The  DRUMS  leaders  charge  tha»,  under 
pressure  to  stay  afloat,  the  tribal  corfora- 
tlon  Is  converting  the  Menominee  into  a 
tourist  playground  for  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago. "Outvoted.  oul-numt>ered.  our  most 
valuable  land  gone,  our  survival  as  an  Indian 
community  wUl  be  doomed."  the  organiza- 
tion warns. 

"It's  like  selling  your  furniture  to  pay  the 
rent."  complained  Jim  White,  a  DRUMS 
leader  who  works  as  a  mental  health  con- 
sultant In  Chicago  We  are  selling  our  land 
t<j  keep  up  with  the  taxes." 

"The  saying  is,  Mrs  Ignace  saJd.  "that  the 
Wolf  River  is  the  heart  of  the  Menominee 
and.  when  you  take  that  away,  the  Menomi- 
nee dies  Tliey  say  they  want  to  keep  the  Wolf 
River  wild  "That's  a  farce  In  a  few  years,  it 
will  be  Just  as  polluted  as  other  rivers" 

Nick  Dodge,  who  is  manager  of  resource 
development  for  the  trlt>al  corporation  agrees 
with  her  on  the  Wolf  River  park  proposal 
But  he  insists  that  the  previous  sale  of  5.1CK) 
acres  for  a  tourist  development  was  a  wise 
step  toward  solvency. 

Legend  Lake."  as  It  is  called,  already  has 
added  substantially  to  the  tax  base  of  the 
Impoverished  county  where  the  cost  of 
schixjls  and  local  government  has  res<,ed  al- 
most st)lely  on  the  tribal  corporation.  Dodge 
sakl.  So  far.  1,700  lots  have  been  sold  malnJy 
to.  hon-Indians  and  MEI's  proportion  of  the 
tax  base  has  dropped  from  83  per  cent  two 
years  ago  to  62  per  cent  in  1971 

Even  so,  D<xlge  doesn't  argue  strenuously 
with  DRUMS'  dire  predictions  He  too  fears 
that  future  pressures  could  lead  to  more  land 
saJes  and  the  eventual  demise  of  the  Menom- 
inee. 

"That's  been  going  on,  '  he  said  dryly, 
since  the  first  Jesuit  came  and  he'd  give  us 
religion,  then  he'd  take  our  land.  If  I  had 
the  magic  answer  to  that,  I'd  come  up  with 
It  right  now  All  you  can  do  Is  forestall  and 
hope  you  avoid  more  losses.  This  Is  the  story 
of  Indian  land  llirough  the  whole  industry." 
■When  the  Indian  treaties  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury established  reservations,  federal  trust 
protection   was    Intended    to   shield    Indian 


land  from  the  pressures  of  the  larger  econ- 
omy speculators  and  developers  and  tax  col- 
lectors What's  often  forgotten  is  that  most 
tribes,  like  the  Menominee  in  the  Wolf  River 
Treaty  of  1854,  gave  up  huge  areai  of  their 
territory  in  exchange  for  the  prooolsee  of 
federal  protection  and  aid.  Many  have  crttl- 
ci7«d  the  quality  of  the  federal  stew-ardshp 
over  Indian  lands,  but  most  tribes  have  a 
deep  fear  of  losing  It — and  falling  prey  to  the 
same  pressures  facing  the  Menominee. 

In  lie  most  benevolent  expression,  "ter- 
mination," as  a  policy  developed  m  the 
Eisenhower  Admlnistr8tlo:i,  was  Intended  to 
"free"  Indians  from  government  paternalism 
and  the  limited  economic  opportunities  of 
reservation  life  so  they  could  hecome  assimi- 
lated with  the  mainstream  It  was  tried  with 
a  tew  reservations  and  abandoned  Pater- 
nalism was  succeeded  by  economic  chaos. 
Indians  did  not  want  to  stop  beixig  Indians- 
To  them,  their  land  means  their  best  hope 
for  survival  as  a  people. 

When  President  Nixon  took  office,  tribal 
leaders  feared  that  Republicans  would  re- 
vive the  old  doctrine  Instead  he  renounced 
"termination  "  and  prop>o8ed  new  forms  of 
government  aid  which  would  give  Indians 
more  control  without  severing  the  federaJ 
relavlonshlp.  Ironically,  as  the  Menominee 
seek  to  undo  their  terminated  status.  Con- 
gress this  year  is  Just  getting  around  to 
enacting  a  resolution  which  would  formally 
drop  the  old  policy,  the  one  they  are  stlU 
living  with. 

When  termination  was  first  proposed  In 
1954  the  Menommee  were  among  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  reservations,  though  still 
poor  compared  to  most  Wisconsin  neighbors. 
■ll-iey  owner"  their  own  forest  and  sawmill,  the 
reservation's  principal  employer  They  even 
paid  the  federal  government  for  many  of  Its 
services. 

Among  other  things,  the  transition  meant 
converting  the  community-owned  Menomi- 
nee land  to  private  title  held  by  the  cor- 
portatlon. 

Many  Indian  families  had  to  re-buy  their 
own  homesites  The  government's  hospital 
and  school  were  clceed  both  rated  substand- 
ard by  the  state  i . 

The  newly-established  county  government 
had  to  contract  with  neighboring  counties 
for  basic  services  such  as  jails  and  Judges 
Menominee  children,  no  longer  with  legal 
status  as  Indians,  went  to  school  with  chil- 
dren from  an  adjoining  county  and.  accord- 
ing to  DRtJMS.  the  drop-out  rate  cllmtved 
The  county  has  no  health  facilities  now. 

Faced  with  property  taxes  for  the  first 
time,  some  low-lnccme  famules  lost  tbeir 
newly-purchased  land  through  delinquency 
Others  on  state  welfare  had  to  sign  over  to 
the  state  bonds  Issued  them  by  the  tribal 
corporation,  thus  losing  their  annual  divi- 
dends from  the  forest  products,  a  subsistence 
income  for  many  The  mUl  and  forest,  the 
bedrock  of  the  tribes  chances,  ran  into  eco- 
nomic setbaclis  unforeseen  by  the  federal 
planners 

During  the  19606  mUllons  of  dollars  In 
sp  ?clal  federal  aid  were  directed  to  the  coun- 
ty by  the  War-On-Poverty  and  other  pro- 
grarns.  but  even  this  t>elated  assistance  did 
not  alter  the  tribes  basic  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems 

Gary  Orfleld.  a  political  science  profeasor 
at  Princeton  who  studied  the  "termination" 
experiment,  notes  that  the  transition  to  self- 
government  and  economic  independence,  Ul- 
conceived  as  it  was.  8top|>ed  short  of  the 
real  thing 

"Tribal  members  have  received  ali  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  ownership  but  few  of  its 
advantages  "  he  wrote  describing  the  layers 
of  directors  and  trustees  including  many 
non-Indians,  which  separated  the  Menom- 
inee from  major  decisions. 

When  the  corporation  began  selling 
Menominee   land    three   years    ago,   it   stlm- 
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ulated  the  twglnntng  nf  -he  current  pr'itest 
Since  the  »ever»l  DRUMS  memf>ers  have  won 
seats  on  the  ll-tnember  Voting  Tnist  which 
controls  the  land  sales,  but  they  are  still  a 
long  way  from  command  This  April,  even 
though  they  out-voted  the  (xirporate  man- 
agers 119.000  to  118.0(X)  shares,  DRUMS 
failed  to  aixjlish  the  trustee  arranifenient  be- 
Ci'ise  the  gTuup  did  n<ii.  gvl  51  per  cent  of 
the  total  outstandUiK  .shares 

White  and  Mrs  Ignaoe  claim  they  would 
have  won  stockholder  roniro;  of  the  cc>rpora- 
tlon's  allatrs  If  It  had  no-  been  frir  the  Plrst 
Wisconsin  Tru.sc  Co  of  Milwavikee  which 
vot««  a  block  of  4«.000  .shares  for  mliiirs  and 
Incompetents.  The  trust  c<jmpany  voted  with 
MEI  management  and.  in  the  process,  became 
a  target  !or  DRUMS  picketing 

Catherine  Cleary.  president  of  the  trvist 
company,  defended  the  vote  "Our  feeling  Is 
that  the  group  trymK  to  run  the  corporation 
deserves  .support,  she  said  They  ve  made 
progress  <ind  the  Voting  I  rust  keepn  the  con- 
trol of  this  thing  from  Lieiiuj  fragineuied 
where   no  one  could  run   it 

I'he  bank.  Miss  Cleary  said,  could  have  cast 
itA  votes  proportionately  with  the  way  the 
Indian.^  themselves  voted — which  also  would 
have  kept  DRUMS  from  a  51  per  cent  nui- 
Jority  This  is  a  light  between  two  blocks 
of  Menominee  and  were  an  eaay  sitting 
duck,    she  said. 

Nevertheless.  It  is  a  strange  arrangement  for 
a  people  supposedly  granted  self-determina- 
tion 10  years  ago  They  can  elect  local  gov- 
ernment offlciais.  but  the  hx-al  government 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  corporation. 
which  is  managed  by  the  trustees  and  direc- 
tors, not  by  tlie  people  who  own  It.  Trustees 
are  elected — one  each  year. 

Unlike  some  of  his  fellow  directors.  Dodge 
agrees  that  It  Is  an  undesirable  arrangement 
and  he  believes  that  the  Menominee  people 
will  be  given  a  larger  voice  In  company  affairs. 
Like  the  DRUMS  leaders.  Dodge  fears  the 
1974  deadline  when  Menominee  shareholders 
will  be  able  to  sell  their  stock  In  the  tribal 
oorporatlon.  a  step  which  poverty  or  dis- 
enchantment might  encourage,  especially 
among  those  who  have  moved  away. 

"If  there  is  a  run  by  Menominee  to  sell 
their  shares,"  said  Dodge,  "then  all  we've 
done  has  been  for  nothing.  It's  not  Just  losing 
the  land.  In  less  than  three  years,  the  whole 
thing  could  fall  Into  the  hands  of  someone 
else — not  Menominee" 

In  the  meantime.  DRUMS  Is  fighting  MEI 
on  every  level,  from  lawsuits  to  picketing  the 
Legend   Lake  sales  office 

Dodge  acknowledges  that  their  protests 
and  the  publicity  have  hurt  sales.  "People 
come  In  to  purchase  property."  he  said,  "then 
they  go  home  to  Milwaukee  and  hear  about 
what  DRUMS  Is  doing.  In  a  while,  we  get  a 
letter  that  says,  "goah,  In  view  of  the  way  the 
Indian  people  feel.'  they'd  like  to  get  out." 
Moon  Weso.  who  Is  68  and  knows  the  old 
stories  and  songs.  Is  more  optimistic  than  the 
young  corporate  manager.  He  believes  that 
the  Menominee  are  beginning  to  demand  the 
changes  which  they  should  have  fought  for 
long  ago. 

"Thinking  about  It  In  an  Indian  way."  he 
said,  "it  seems  like  the  spirit  of  Indian  Is 
reviving  all  over.  It's  hard  to  explain  that, 
but  you  see  It.  Certainly,  we  could  feel  It  here 
again." 

Jim  White  puts  it  more  fiercely: 
"What's  incredible  Is  that  all  this  crap  Is 
still  going  on.  We  read  about  It.  the  stealing 
from  the  Indhms  and  all,  and  we  think  that 
happened  100  years  ago  The  hell  It  did  It's 
happening  right  today  If  we  could  Just  show 
our  people  that  they  don't  hsve  to  take  thU 
lying  down  " 

If  the  Members  want  to  find  poverty, 
if  they  want  to  find  distress,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  go  to  either  of  those 
two  reservations.  If  they  want  to  find 


the  Indians  who  have  had  everything 
taken  from  them  by  the  really  smart 
up*>rators,  just  no  to  those  two  places. 

If  tiie  Members  want  to  find  out  what 
Is  tcolng  to  happen  In  Alaska,  go  there 
Just  a  few  years  fn)m  now  and  see  what 
ha.s  happened  No  one  has  talked  about 
the  12  corporations  we  are  going  to  set 
up  by  tlu-s  bill.  What  are  we  Kolng  to 
give  Uj  the  Natives?  We  are  going  to 
give  tiiein  stock  in  tlif  c<>iiK)raiioiis 
I  do  not  know  whether  Members  have 
ever  Ix^n  to  any  of  the  Alaskan  native 
villages,  but  if  you  have  not.  then  you 
should  (JO  and  see  the  needs  of  these 
people.  I  want  to  tell  the  Members,  if 
you  think  in  20  yeais  or  30  yciirs  from 
now  we  are  i^oinK  to  find  one  of  those 
suxk  ceruficates — we  will  not  be  able 
to  do  It,  U'cau.se  they  wj/1  not  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Natives,  bul  In  the  hands  of 
a  bunch  of  sharp  operators  that  are  po- 
in^  to  come  out  of  New  York  and  other 
places  to  take  advantage  of  these  people, 
just  as  they  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  Klamath  and  Menominee  Indians. 
That  is  wliat  Ls  golnK  to  happen  to  the 
nauve  people  in  Ahiska  These  are  the 
people  some  Members  say  we  are  try- 
ing to  take  care  of  In  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  response 
to  a  Question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  of  tlie  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  about  the  rights  in 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  often 
called  Pet  Four  The  Government  has 
set  up  in  Pet  Four  a  naval  petroleum 
reserve  to  take  care  of  the  needs  for 
our  defense  and  national  security.  Thi.s 
bill — even  though  I  tried  to  get  the  Na- 
tives not  to  select  any  .surface  rights  to 
lands  in  that  area — allows  them  to  select 
these  surface  rights.  As  much  as  90- 
some  thousand  acres  right  in  the  middle 
of  Pet  Four  can  be  selected  by  native 
villages — and  there  is  nothing  in  thLs 
bill  or  anything  we  are  going  to  put  in 
right  now  that  will  prevent  them  from 
drilling  on  the  surface.  drillinK  to  get 
the  oil  we  have  tried  to  set  up  as  re- 
serves for  our  national  defense  and 
security. 

No,  the  committee  did  not  want  to 
look  at  tliat  issue.  They  blindly  closed 
their  eyes  to  it  and  went  ahead  and  said 
that  since  we  are  only  givine:  them  the 
surface,  it  will  not  make  any  difference. 
How  would  Members  here  like  to  obtain 
such  surface  rights  without  restriction 
on  the  permission  to  drill  in  Pet  Four 
which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  all  the 
people  in  the  United  States  •' 

No.  my  friends,  what  is  happenini,' 
here  today  is  not  doing  a  favor  or  .some- 
thing for  the  Natives,  or  the  people  of 
Alaska.  Do  the  Members  want  to  know 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  land 
planning?  It  is  .said  that  land  use  plan- 
ning should  be  in  a  different  bill  Let  me 
refer  the  Members  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Governor  of  Alaska  before  our 
committee.  He  .said  when  he  appeared 
before  our  committee,  in  his  direct 
testimony,  that  we  should  have  and 
there  should  be  land  use  planning  In 
Alaska. 

The  amendment  which  the  gentleman- 
from  Arizona  <Mr.  Uoall)  will  offer  at 
the   proper   time   and  when   the   bill   is 


read  for  amendment,  provides  for  land 
ase  planning.  What  does  it  Include?  It 
withdraws  the  remaining  unreserved 
public  lands  in  Alaska  and  provides  for 
land  use  plannii\g.  It  includes  the  Federal 
Government  It  includes  the  State  of 
Ala.ska  a-s  leque.sled  by  the  Governor, 
and  we  include  the  native  people,  and 
every  group  in  Alaska.  We  have  included 
the  intereats  of  the  200-odd  million 
American  people  that  those  Members 
who  live  in  the  rest  of  the  country  repre- 
sent. 

The  gentleman  has  said  we  should  not 
have  all  this,  bet'au.se  it  is  going  to  affect 
the  projKJsed  oil  pipeline 

Here  is  a  map  of  Alaska.  By  the  way 
before  we  put  that  one  up,  take  a  look  at 
this  one  If  Members  want  to  see  the  vil- 
lages already  in  Pet  Four,  they  can  see 
that  the  natives  are  entitled  to  take  land 
out  of  tliat — reserve  for  our  national 
defense. 

Here  ls  a  map  of  the  .irea.s  which  have 
been  de.signated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior — present  and  past  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior — as  areas  they  would  like  to 
set  aside  for  study  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  area  right  here  is  where  they  dis- 
covered the  oil. 

Here  is  the  route  and  point  where  they 
would  like  to  bring  the  oil  out. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  any  of 
these  areas  that  will  prevent  that  oil 
pipeline  from  being  built.  These  are  the 
areas  which  should  be  studied  by  the 
Federal  Government  These  are  the  areas 
which  should  possibly  be  .set  a-side  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  should  be.  but  at 
least  they  should  be  studied  not  Just  for 
the  people  of  Alaska  but  for  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  about  time  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress realized  they  represent  not  just  the 
people  of  Alaska  but  200  million  Ameri- 
cans. This  is  their  responsibility. 

Members  of  Congress  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  take  care  of  two  tilings  in  this 
legislation  One  is  the  Native  claims, 
which  IS  a  moral  right  and  not  a  legal 
right.  The  second  is  the  legal  respon- 
sibility to  take  care  of  all  the  citizens  of 
this  country. 

I  will  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
Florida,  the  chairman  of  the  subconunit- 
tee.  that  it  might  have  been  well  if  tliis 
issue  had  been  settled  long  before. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Indiana,  who  asked  the  question  as  to  how 
they  arrived  at  the  flgures  of  40  million 
acres  of  land  and  $925  million,  nobody 
can  tell  him  how  they  arrived  at  those 
figures.  They  said  they  made  an  agree- 
ment. 

I  believe  I  put  in  my  dissenting  views 
how  this  tiling  has  grown.  The  Natives 
onginally  want<^  only  a  small  amount  of 
land.  Originally,  when  thLs  legislation 
came  up  in  1967.  they  wanted  about  10 
million  acres  of  land  for  50.000  people. 
In  1968  they  still  only  wanted  10  million 
acres  of  land.  In  1969  the  administration, 
with  a  Secretary  of  the  Int-enor  who 
came  from  Alaska,  sent  a  bill  to  the  Con- 
gress and  asked  for  some  14  millic^i  to  16 
million  acres  of  land.  Now  we  have  a  re- 
quest to  settle  for  40  miihon  acres  of 
land.  What  is  40  million  acres?  Forty 
million  acres  is  equal  to  the  total  area  of 
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the  States  of  Vermont.  New  Hampshire. 
Ma.ssachusett8.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Is- 
land, New  Jersey,  Delaware.  Maryland. 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  approxl- 
matelv  one-half  of  the  State  of  Mame. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr.  Chairman,  since  one 
of  the  important  parts  of  this  bill  will 
be  the  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  'Mr. 
UnALL ' .  I  would  sincerely  hojie  that  the 
Members  will  pay  particular  attention 
when  he  addresses  the  House  as  to  the 
purpose  of  his  amendment  Its  purpose 
is  to  see  that  the  interests  of  our  constit- 
uents are  taken  care  of  The  thrust  of 
his  amendment,  is  to  see  to  It  that  there 
is  proper   land   use  planning. 

Members  have  heard  the  argument 
advanced  that  It  should  be  taken  care  of 
in  another  bill.  Let  me  say  this.  Alaska  is 
the  only  place  left  under  the  Americatn 
flag  where  we  can  plan  before  the  land 
has  been  ruined  If  we  do  not  it  now  and 
allow  the  land  lo  be  developed  without 
proper  land  u.se  planning  we  will  be  faced 
in  the  future  with  the  same  situation  we 
are  faring  tod:<y  in  the  lower  48  States. 

I  sincerely  hoi>e  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  bill  itself  calls  for  certain  types 
of  land  use  planning  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  ruled  germane  to  the  bill 
and  that  Members  will  be  able  to  vote 
on  it  and  expand  upon  the  planning 
already  in  the  bill 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Was  the  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  is  champion- 
ing here  today  offered  in  the  subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr.  SA"iTjOR.  One  which  was  very 
similar  to  it  was  offered  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  One  similar  to  the 
Udall  land  use  amendment  was  offered 
in  the  subcommittee? 

Mr  SAYLOR  Absolutely,  In  the  full 
committee 

Mr   EDMONDSON  By  whom? 

Mr  SAYLOR  I  offered  it.  It  was  voted 
down,  but  I  offered  it.  I  could  not  have 
offered  it  in  the  subcommittee,  because 
when  the  subcommittee  met  by  the 
prrangemcnt  1  referred  to  in  my  separate 
and  dissenting  views  I  was  in  the  Be- 
thesda  Naval  Ho.spital  as  a  patient. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
<Mr.  Udall  ) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Forty -eight  Memt)ers  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  »iU  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No    800] 
Abbltt  Andersun.  Barrett 

Abouresk  Teiin.  Belcher 

Alexander  BadUlo  Blanton 


Broyhlll    N  C. 

Buchanan 

Celler 

Clark 

cnay 

Conable 

Corman 

Culver 

Dent 

Derwlnekl 

Dlggs 

Dlnpell 

Drtnan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  La 

Eilberg 

Evlns.  Tenn. 


Plynt 

Fraser 

Oettys 

Olbbons 

Qrlfflths 

Oubaer 

Ha  inn 

Hal  pern 

Hawkins 

Heben 

Hicks.  Mass 

Hoimeld 

Ir-hord 

Jacobs 

Long   La 

Mathls,  Oa 

Mills.  Ark. 


Mlnshall 

Patman 

Plmle 

Roybal 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

StapRers 

Stephens 

Stakes 

Teague.  Tex 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Ullman 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Yatron 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  CommitUe. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  10367,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  372  Membei-s  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewitli  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  now  rec- 
opnizes  the  gentleman  from  Aiizona  'Mr. 
Udall  >  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues,  if  you  stay  here  for  another 
10  years— now.  mark  my  words  very  care- 
fuliy_you  will  not  cast  a  more  important 
conservation  vote  than  you  will  be  asked 
to  cast  on  the  amendment  that  I  am 
offering  with  the  support  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania    'Mr.  Saylorl 

You  ought  to  ponder  very  carefully 
what  is  involved  in  this  amendment. 
You  ought  to  know  what  the  amendment 
does  and  what  it  does  not  do 

I  regret  the  amount  of  misinforma- 
tion and  confusion  we  have  had  about 
this,  because  we  are  dealing  here  with 
the  fate  of  an  area  that  is  twice  as  big 
a.s  Texas  and  as  big  as  four  Cahfomias 
We  are  going  to  seal  the  fate  of  this  area 
and  the  wise  or  imwase  use  of  its  land 
when  we  vote  on  this  amendment. 

First,  what  does  my  amendment  not 
do?  I  am  for  the  Natives  of  the  Stat«  of 
Alaska  I  want  a  settlement  with  them, 
and  I  support  the  committee  terms  of  the 
settlement. 

I  honor  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  who 
hammered  out  this  agreement.  I  will  vote 
for  it  whether  or  not  my  amendment 
passes  today. 

My  amendment  does  not  reduce  the 
payment  to  the  Natives  of  Alaska  by  a 
single  dollar.  My  amendment  does  not 
delay  for  1  hour  their  right  to  select  lands 
in  Alaska.  It  may  delay  the  final  pay- 
ments in  some  few  instances,  but  it  does 
not  reduce  by  1  acre  or  1  square  foot  the 
amount  of  land  that  the  Natives  of 
Alaska  will  receive  under  the  terms  of  the 
committee  bill.  So  let  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding about  that. 

The  committ.ee  bill  is  fair  to  the  State 
of  Alaska.  It  says  to  the  people  of  Alaska 
it  is  time  you  got  off  dead  center.  We  owe 
you  some  decisions  and  we  ought  to  end 
this  freeze  so  that  you  can  begin  the 
orderly  development  of  your  State. 

My  amendment  does  not  disturb  that 
commitment  in  one  respect.  The  Natives 


will  get  all  of  the  land  that  they  would 
receive  under  the  committe  bill  My 
amendment  does  not  touch  that  The  Na- 
tives and  State  wiU  not  k>e  delayed  by  an 
hour  or  a  day  in  their  selection  of  land. 
At  long  last  we  will  give  them  a  chance 
to  go  forward  economically. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  that  pipeline  and  what  affect  my 
amendment  will  or  wUl  not  have  If  you 
do  not  understand  an>thing  else.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  my  amendment  has  no 
bearing  whatsoever  on  the  pipeline  Just 
as  m  the  committee  bill,  the  Secretary 
can  authorize  its  construction,  and  I  sus- 
pect that  he  will  do  it.  The  oil  companies, 
after  all.  are  involved  m  legitimate  in- 
dustry. We  make  great  demands  on  tliem. 
And  the  resource  is  there.  If  I  had  my 
druthers.  I  would  probably  slow  down 
the  pipeline  a  httle  bit  and  study  its  po- 
tential for  environmental  damage  a  little 
bit  longer,  but  I  suspect  that  this  bill  will 
be  viewed  as  a  green  light  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  fight  that  fight  here  and  now.  I 
rejaeat.  my  amendment  does  not  slow 
down  the  pipeline  m  any  way.  shape,  or 
form.  You  can  be  for  the  pipeline  and 
this  amendment  with  perfect  consist- 
ency. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  think  this  is  the  nitty-gritty  of  the 
gentleman's  entire  amendment,  and  we 
can  resolve  thLs  and  probably  achieve 
what  he  is  after  You  asked  me  before 
about  the  areas  of  conceri.  I  had  on  your 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  battle  of 
the  pipeline  I  point  out  on  pape  2.  start- 
ing at  line  13.  section  4  m  which  you 
outline  or  specify  Uie  four  or  five  specific 
areas  that  would  be  withdrawTi  subject 
to  the  approval  of  an  act  of  Congress  on 
the  withdrawal  Three  of  those  he  in  the 
approximate  path  of  the  pipehne  I  say 
to  you.  what  is  there  in  this  amendment 
of  yours  that  would  mitipate  the  threat 
to  the  pipeline  posed  by  these  three 
areas  I" 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  have  asked  the  best 
lawA'ers  I  can  find  and  the  staff  of  our 
committee  if  anything  in  my  proposed 
amendment  would  prevent  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  approving  any  pipe- 
line tomorrow  just  as  quickly  as  he  could 
approve  it  today  and  they  say  there  is 
not 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  UDALL  I  will  not  yield  further  at 
this  time, 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  this  to 
be  an  issue  It  is  an  important  matter 
but  It  should  not  clutter  up  this  particu- 
lar legislation  which  is  so  deser\'ing  of 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  leg- 
islation before  us  today,  there  is  not  one 
but  three  settlements  to  be  made.  The 
first  is  with  the  State  of  Alaska— to  ful- 
fill our  ccwnmitment  to  that  fledgling 
State  to  turn  over  104  million  acres  of 
Federal  land  sis  a  trust  fund  to  help  se- 
cure   their   economic   future.   We   have 
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given  them  lands  equal  in  size  to  the 
State  of  California,  and  in  this  respect 
we  have  been  far  more  generoua  with 
Alaskans  than  with  the  citizens  of  any 
other  State.  Second,  we  are  writing  a 
settlement  today  with  the  55,000  Natives 
and  extmguishing  their  aboriginal 
claims — legitimate  claims.  I  believe  We 
are  turning  over  to  them  40  million  acres 
nf  land  and  a  billion  dollars,  and  I  doubt 
that  anyone  can  argue  seriously  that  this 
is  not  a  generous  settlement.  But  third, 
is  a  forgotten  settlement,  a  settlement 
with  the  American  public  wiiose  lands 
are  being  given  away  forever  As  we  pre- 
pare today  to  relinquish  their  lands,  what 
protections  are  we  writing  into  this  law 
to  make  sure  that  a  reasonable  number 
of  those  beautiful  lakes,  sceruc  rivers, 
glaciers,  wildlife  refuges,  and  potential 
parks  are  not  forever  lost?  None,  Mr 
Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr  Chairman  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

My  amendment  does  not  attempt  to 
make  this  third  settlement.  It  simply  lays 
the  groundwork  by  setting  aside — for 
a  short  time — a  reasonable  amount  of 
prime  land  whose  future  Congress  must 
decide.  The  amendment  says,  in  effect. 
why  not  while  we  are  in  tlie  process  of 
letting  everyone  paw  over  Alaska  and 
pick  out  the  valuable  lands,  why  not 
pick  out  some  for  205  million  Americans 
and  for  tiieir  grandciuldren  to  be  used 
In  the  fonn  of  national  parks,  scenic 
rivers,  and  wildlife  refuges? 

Stated  as  simply  and  briefly  as  I  can. 
the  amendment  does  two  tilings. 

First,  it  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  get  busy  and  take  a  look  at  those 
lands  already  classified — and  therefore 
unavailable  for  .selection,  anyway — and 
to  reserve  up  to  50  million  acres  of 
them  for  study  and  action  by  Congress. 
I  am  talking  about  the  breathtaking 
peak.s  and  valleys  in  the  Brook.s  Range, 
the  untouciied  stretrhe.s  of  the  Yukon 
RivtT.  the  natural  wildlife  refuges  for 
rare  species,  and  so  on,  Surely  in  those 
areas  are  some  we  will  wan:  to  protect 
and  save  for  future  genei-ations.  Tlie 
amendment  would  aLso  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  a  look  at  new  and  unreserved 
lands — up  to  a  maximum  limit  of  50  mil- 
lion acres — for  po.ssible  inclu.sion  within 
park."!,  wilderness,  and  other  coruservation 
uses.  Within  5  yeai"s  the  Secretaiy  would 
have  to  come  to  Congress  and  Justify 
these  selections  in  order  to  keep  them  In 
public  ownership  I  have  written  this  lan- 
guage, however,  to  assure  that  the  first 
round  of  Native  selections— 18  million 
acres — can  be  made  even  within  these 
lands  which  the  Secretarv  waiits  to  keep 
for  the  public.  By  the  tune  the  second 
round  begins  In  1984.  Congress  will  have 
decided  which  of  these  precious  lands  to 
keep  in  public  owner.shlp  and  which  to 
discard.  There  would  be  little  or  no  con- 
flict betwf^en  the  Natives  and  Congress 
on  this  score. 

If  we  do  not  take  the  time  now  to  set 
aside  potential  national  interest   lands 


now — and  study  them — we  will  be  buying 
them  back  in  20  years  for  imrks  from 
the  land  speculators.  And  20  years  from 
now,  we  would  not  be  able  to  close  up  the 
minuig  scars  and  souglng  There  is  no 
cosmestic  or  medh  ine  for  that — only  pre- 
vfiitive 

On  that  score,  I  want  to  quote  from 
tiie  report  of  the  PubUc  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission,  on  which  I  served 
under  the  chairmanship  of  tlie  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
AspiNALL'.  On  page  249.  tlie  report  con- 
cludes, and  I  quote — 

The  inip<>rtaiit  facet,  la  couuectioa  with 
Al»&ka.  18  that  impediments  to  state  seleo- 
tAou  be  reniuved  and  that  no  furt^.er  obstnir- 
tluiia  be  einplaced  by  the  Federtil  Clovem- 
ment.  The  first  step  t<i  mlnlml/.e  the  efTert 
on  state  .^election  Is  for  the  public  iMid  m«ji- 
ngement  a^tencles  to  Identify  and  recommend 
to  Coni^ess  ajt  soon  ai  poselble.  the  lands 
considered  to  have  Uftllonal  significance  war- 
ranting retention  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
inent. 

That  is  the  precise  purpose  of  the  first 
part  of  my  amendment. 

Second.  I  propose — as  did  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  and  tlie 
State  of  Alaska — tliat  a  Joint  Federal- 
State  Temporary  Planning  Commission 
be  established.  It  would  have  two  pur- 
poses :  To  help  guide  and  advice  on  land 
selections  and  to  provide  temjxjrary  zon- 
ing authority  until  local  boards,  which  do 
not  presently  exist,  are  established. 

As  I  .said,  the  purpose  of  the  commis- 
sion IS  temporary.  You  do  not  turn  over 
100  million  acres  of  Federal  land  to  the 
Natives  and  State  and  say.  Okay.  boys, 
every  other  property  owner  in  Uie  coun- 
try is  .'ubjected  to  zoning  laws,  but  you 
are  not. 

Tlie  commission  Ls  made  up  of  14  mem- 
bers, auid.  if  anytliing.  is  weighted  on  the 
side  of  the  State  and  Natives  -  not  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  when  I  began, 
if  we  stay  in  tins  Hou.se  for  anotlier  10 
years,  we  will  not  have  a  more  important 
conservation  vote.  And,  by  voting  for 
this  amendment,  we  can  honestly  face 
Uie  Natives  and  say;  We  have  done  noth- 
ing to  harm  your  justice,  notlung  to  dis- 
turb the  fair  settlement  worked  out  by 
the  committee.  I  tliink  we  owe  this  to 
the  Natives  and  tlie  American  public. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  agahi  expired 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Clmir- 
maii.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  Ktl)  ,  a  member  of  the 
comnmtee. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr  Chairman,  before  debate 
clases  today  I  wanted  to  respond  to  some 
very  careless  things  tliat  have  been  said 
here  this  afternoon 

A  previous  .speaker,  for  instance, 
pointed  out  how  the  Natives  would  lose 
their  rights  under  this  bill,  how  some 
of  tiii.s  bill  called  for  terminations  of  tlie 
rights  of  Alaskan  citizens.  I  do  not  want 
to  dwell  on  that.  I  .simply  call  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  provisions  on  page 
2  of  the  bill  which  comes  from  the  com- 
mittee and  which  says,  and  I  quote 

No  proTlsl<->n  of  this  Act  U  Intended  to  re- 
place or  dlmlnlah  any  rlfht.  privilege,  or 
obllgatl'jo    of   Ala&ka    uatlve*   hm   cltlaena   at 


the  United  States  or  of  Alaska,  or  to  relieve, 
replace,  or  dliulnUb  any  obligation  of  the 
United  States  or  the  State  of  Alaska  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  rights  or  welfare  of 
AlaalLa  natives  as  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  of  Alaska 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  think  tha:  is  as  clear 
as  any  language  could  be  written. 

Now.  the  claim  has  been  made  that 
within  a  matter  of  months  these  vile  na- 
tives from  New  York  and  elsewhere  were 
gomg  to  rush  to  Alaska  and  steal  all  this 
money  from  the  Alaskans,  the  Eskimos 
and  the  AleuUs 

May  I  point  out  thai  the  bill  again  is 
completely  specific. 

This  bill  says  that  the  stock  which  goes 
to  the  Natives  from  the  corporation  may 
not  be  sold  for  a  period  of  20  years — not 
2  months,  not  6  months,  but  a  period  of 
20  yea.rs  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  act  and  that  the  stock  and  any 
dividend.s  paid  or  distributions  made  with 
respect  thereto  may  not  be  sold,  pledged, 
subjected  to  a  lien  or  judgment  execu- 
tion, assigned  m  present  or  future,  or 
otherwise  alienated. 

And,  even  the  estate  provisions  are  pro- 
tected in  this  bill.  Could  arjf  language 
be  more  clear  in  this  respec;? 

Mr  STEIOER  of  Arizona  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  wiU  yield,  I  think 
along  this  same  hne  that  it  is  important 
that  the  gentleman  point  out,  since  it  has 
not  already  been  p>ointed  out  before,  the 
significance  of  the  million-dollar  limita- 
tion in  payments  to  the  members  of  the 
bar  who  might  associate  themselves  with 
the  various  causes,  causes  In  the  Inter- 
est of  protectiiiK  the  new  wealth  we  are 
giving  to  the  natives.  If  the  gentleman 
would  cover  that.  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  think  tJiis  bill  goes  further 
to  prevent  any  exploitation  by  those 
wlio  deal  In  law,  legally  or  otherwl.se. 
than  in  any  piece  of  legislation  that  this 
committee  has  ever  brought  forth  to  this 
point 

It  was  also  .said,  aiid  this  gets  to  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum.  it  gets  absolutely 
ridiculou.s  Tlie  natives  in  tiic  subsistence 
lands  have  tlie  right  to  the  surface,  to 
the  surface  estate.  The  mineral  yalues 
are  re.seived  to  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 

And  then  we  have  this  ridiculous  state- 
ment that  some  Indian,  because  the  U.8. 
marslial  is  not  watching  him.  Is  going  to 
put  a  drilling  rig  on  his  property  because 
of  his  surface  rights. 

These  native  citizens  of  Alaska  are  not 
stupid  Tliey  are  not  goini;  to  spend 
money  to  put  a  drliling  rig  somewhere 
when  they  know  they  cannot  drill.  Why 
put  a  drilling  ng  on  a  piece  of  property 
If  you  cannot  drill?  The  mineral  rights 
belong  to  the  Umted  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  *Mr 
Udall)  who  just  preceded  me,  said  wiiy 
not  give  us  the  nghl — meaning  the  Fed- 
eral Government — to  select  some  lands? 
And  I  repeat  again,  we  have  in  tlie 
United  States  a  tremendous  national 
park  s.vstcm  It  is  a  tremendous  system, 
and  everyone  is  proud  of  the  national 
park  system.  One-third  of  all  the  na- 
tional park  acreage  m  the  50  Stales  Is  in 
Alaska  now  Have  we  been  niggardly  in 
our  regard  for  conservation?  20  million 
acres — and  I  said   20  mUllor  acre* — In 
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Alaska  today  is  in  wildlife  refuges.  I 
might  be  wrong  about  this  figure,  but  I 
believe  that  Is  over  half  of  the  acreage 
of  our  wildlife  acreages  in  the  50  States 
Have  we  closed  our  eyes  to  conservation 
111  Alaska? 

The  Federal  Government  has  with- 
drawn for  these  conservation  purposes. 
73  million  acres  of  land  in  Alaska. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Arizona  was  very 
careful.  He  said  his  amendment  would 
not  delay  for  1  hour  the  selection  of 
lands,  and  he  is  right.  But  he  uses  tliat 
word  carefully  He  says  'selection."  That 
is  not  what  we  are  interested  in  at  this 
point,  we  are  talking  about  "use"  of 
lands.  The  selection  of  lands  puts  no 
money  in  anyone's  pocket,  nor  for  the 
plus  20-percent  vinemployed  in  the  State 
of  Alaska  today. 

The  other  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  one  of  the  members  of  tliat  com- 
mittee asked  thi.s  He  said ; 

How  does  this  situation  In  Alaska  com- 
pare  with  that   m   the   United   States? 

Now.  I  know  that  gentleman,  who  Is 
very  knowledgeable,  was  guilty  of  a  slip 
of  the  tongue,  but,  nonetheless,  this 
would  be  a  very  good  line  for  a  cartoon 
in  some  Alaskan  newspaper. 

In  1958  the  Congress  pa-ssed  a  law  mak- 
ing Alaska  the  50th  State  of  the  Union, 
with  provisions  m  the  law  Uiat  would 
enable  Alaska  to  become  a  full  partner 
in  this  Union  of  ours.  Alaska  was  to  se- 
lect 104  milhon  acres  of  laiid.  not  with 
all  kinds  of  provisions  thrown  in,  to  se- 
ed 104  million  acres  of  land. 

Why  is  Alaska  in  economic  trouble  to- 
day? Because  Uncle  Sam  owtis  96.328 
percent  of  all  of  Alaska  Selection  mean.s 
nothing.  "Use"  is  the  word  we  should  put 
in  the  context  of  thi.s  bill  We  have  to 
pro\'lde  this.  Some  of  you  people  might 
be  interested  in  this  matter,  too.  because 
of  previous  comments  We  are  talking 
about  what  the  Natives  should  get,  and 
in  their  use  of  the  land  this  .should  not 
be  withheld.  You  see.  the  use  clause  goes 
on.  but  the  use  is  denied.  We  say  we  are 
going  to  give  them  the  use  of  the  land, 
but. 

So  by  trying  to  do  .something  we  did 
not  have  sense  enough  to  do  in  the  lower 
48  States,  we  say  the  Natives  should  have 
maximum  participation  in  decisions  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  rights  of  the  prop>erty, 
and  tliat  philosophy  is  right. 

We  have  had  enough  of  Uncle  Sam's 
paternalism  in  dealing  with  the  Indians. 
We  have  to  give  these  people  a  right — - 
not  with  provisions  saying  you  can  use  it 
anly  if  Uncle  Sam  says  you  can  use  it, 
when  he  says  you  can  use  it,  and  how  he 
says  you  can  use  it.  We  iiave  had  enough 
of' that. 

What  else  do  we  say  in  this  bill?  The 
bill  says: 

Tliere  shall  l>e  maxlnium  participation  by 
natives  In  decisions  affecting  their  rights  and 
property,  without  establishing  any  perma- 
nent racially  defined  Institutions,  rights, 
privileges,  or  obligation.-!  wlthoiu  creating  a 
reservation  system  or  lengthy  wardship  or 
trusteeship 

These  philosophies  are  right.  When  you 
say  that  the  Natives  can  select  their 
lands — that  is  right  But  when  It  comes  to 
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using  the  lands,  this  Is  where  the  thing 
begins  to  pinch.  The  committee  says  we 
have  had  enough  of  this  partemallsm — 
to  tell  the  Indians — you  can  do  this  but 
you  have  to  do  it  oiu-  way. 

In  1958.  Mr  Chairman,  we  passed  the 
statehood  act.  We  called  it  the  statehood 
act. 

To  this  afternoon  we  have  never  per- 
mitted the  State  of  Alaska  to  become  a 
State.  This  bill  which  we  are  debating 
today  and  which  -we  will  complete  to- 
morrow is  the  statehood  act  for  the 
State  of  Alaska.  If  it  does  not  pass — if 
the  State  is  encumbered  in  its  selections 
and  ius  ase  of  these  lands,  then  all  these 
promises  that  we  have  made  to  that 
Stale  and  to  the  citizens  of  Lha,  State  and 
to  those  who  are  Natives  of  that  State  and 
otlier  citizens  and  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States — all  those  promises  are 
fraudulent  promises. 

The  State  has  rights  and  this  bill  seeks 
to  implement  those  rights.  This  Nation 
is  tlie  only  nation  in  history — the  only 
one  in  histoty.  which  has  offered  to  its 
aboriginal  citizens  some  payment  for 
what  we  have  taken  from  them. 

This  afternoon  some  Members  have 
asked  me  rather  caUousIy — Why  do  we 
owe  these  people  anytlung?  The  answer 
to  that  quesuon  is  the  simple  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  dilTeren*  from  any 
other  nation  that  has  ever  existed. 

We  paid  the  Indians  of  the  lower  48 
SUtes  tlirough  their  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission. We  did  not  have  to.  We  did  not 
owe  them  a  thing  maybe.  Except  that  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  pnilosophy  of 
this  great  Nation  said.  "Oh.  yes.  we 
.sliould  pay  them." 

Why  do  we  offer  anything  to  the  na- 
tives in  the  State  of  Alaska?  Because  the 
philosophy  which  is  underlying  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  says  that  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  take  care  of.  It  is  as  .simple  as 
tliat.  If  we  want  to  do  that  job  in  full. 
with  justice  and  with  equity,  and  at  the 
same  time  help  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
protect  the  rights  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  of  all  the  50  States,  this  bill  must  be 
enacted  into  law  and  It  must  be  enacted 
In  the  form  m  which  it  comes  to  the 
House  this  afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.    Chaimian.    will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  in  Uie  dialog  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr 
SAYLORt  he  mentioned  the  vagueness 
with  which  Uie  50  milUon  acres  accrued 
to  the  Natives  In  this  bill  was  arrived  at. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  KvL  >  has  any  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  50  million  acres  In  the  Udall-Saylor 
amendment  for  additional  study  were  set 
in  light  of  your  revelaticai.  There  are  now 
73  million  acres  under  Federal  control. 
How  do  you  suppose  that  50  million  acres 
was  arrived  at? 

Mr.  KYL.  To  tell  you  the  Uuth,  I  do 
not  know,  I  might  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man.  Our  friend,  the  gentleman  frcan 


Arizona,  says  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
misunderstanding  about  his  amendment 
The  gentleman  Is  to  blame  and  noboc> 
else,  for  this  misunderstanding 

We  got  communications  from  around 
the  United  States  to  support  the  Savior 
amendment  which  liad  not  yet  been 
w  ritten 

Then  we  had  an  amendment  in  com- 
mittee 

Then  we  had  it  introduced  as  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor 

Tlien  that  amendment  was  further 
revised. 

Actually,  I  have  to  admit  I  have  had 
a  hard  time  and  enough  trouble  getting 
copiers  of  all  the.se  things  day  by  day 

We  had  a  lett.er  from  the  Sierra  Club 
last  week  saying  that  we  should  set  aside 
150  million  acres  for  park  and  .similar 
conservation  purposes 

The  150  mllUon  acres  of  land  which 
with  the  73  million  acres  of  land  we  al- 
ready own  would  make  every  acre  of 
Federal  land  into  some  kind  of  preserva- 
tion. 

Mr  HALEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  KYL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
froni  Florida. 

Mr  HALEY.  I  merely  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  the  fact  that  after  everybody 
has  withdrawn  ever>-  acre  of  land  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment i.s  petting  73-and-some-odd  mil- 
lion acres  withdrawn— we  will  have  162 
million  acres  of  land  in  the  public  do- 
main in  Alaska. 

Mr  KYL  The  gentleman  Is  absolutely 

right. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii 

Mrs.  MINK  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  suixirt  of  the  pending  legislation, 
and  hope  the  House  will  concur  with  the 
committee  that  it  is  not  only  our  moral 
but  our  legal  responsibility  to  enact  thi.^ 
piece  of  legislation  to  pro'vide  for  the 
final  settlement  of  the  land  claims  of  the 
Alaska  Natives.  I  think  it  is  ven'  dlJDcult 
for  many  Members  of  this  House  to  put 
themselves  into  the  position  of  the  Alas- 
ka Natives  who  have  seen  their  lands 
taken  by  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment without  just  compensation,  witli 
full  knowledge  that  they  are  American 
citizens  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  Constitution,  where  the  due  process 
clause  has  not  been  fully  implemented  in 
their  regard. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  legislation  is  to 
meet  this  responsibility  -which  we  ha%e 
failed  to  meet  as  a  Nation  and  which  we 
have  waited  13  years  since  Alaska  be- 
came a  State  to  address  ourselves  to. 
What  we  are  asking  you  to  do  is  only  fair 
and  just  for  the  people  who  originally 
owned  the  lands  of  Alaska,  and  who  have 
never  been  comr>ensated  for  the  lands 
which  ha^•e  been  taken  from  them 
Please  note  that  the  bill  meets  an  imme- 
diate need,  one  that  has  already  been  de- 
layed too  long.  It  does  not  impose  any 
restrictions,  any  limitations,  or  any  de- 
lays on  the  immediate  claims  by  the  na- 
tives of  land  that  is  theirs  as  a  matter 
of  right. 
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In  adopting  this  legislation  we  are  rec- 
ognizing the  validity  dnaily  of  the  Na- 
tives' claims  that  the  land  is  tiielrs.  How 
unfair  it  would  be  if.  in  the  same  breath, 
we  virtually  removed  that  recognized 
rlRht  by  the  adoption  of  the  many  pend- 
ing amendments  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed this  afternoon. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  our  committee 
provides  that  the  Natives  will  get  their 
land  with  no  strings  attached.  That  is 
clear  and  unequivocal,  Tliere  are  no  re- 
served areas,  no  "national  interest  study 
areas. "  no  delays.  The  Natives  get  tlieir 
land  and  that  is  that  The  monetary  pay- 
ments are  not  at  issue. 

Under  the  committee  bill  we  will  be 
conveying  full  fee  title  to  the  lands  now 
held  only  by  aboriginal  title.  It  would  be 
a  deception  of  tragic  proportions  to  tell 
the  Natives  that  the  land  is  theirs,  but 
that  clear  title  will  be  held  in  abeyance 
imtil  a  later  Congress  may  sometime 
make  a  further  determination  as  their 
right  of  ownership. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  the  Natives  se- 
lect their  final  22  million  acres  after  the 
State  of  Alaska  Under  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  the  Native  claims  will  be 
subordinate  to  the  Federal  mterest  in  50 
million  acres  to  be  set  aside.  As  with 
much  of  Indian  lands,  this  in  reality 
means  that  all  the  best  lands  will  be 
gone  before  the  Natives  have  their  final 
selection. 

That  will  truly  be  a  great  degradation 
of  the  rights  of  the  Natives,  whlcli  we 
have  found  to  be  valid  and  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  this  Nation. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  is  now  actively  considering 
Changes  in  our  national  land  use  policies 
which  can  protect  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  this  Nation  in  all  our  na- 
tional lands.  I  fail  to  see  why  one  partic- 
ular State  should  be  singled  out  today 
for  policy  changes,  especially  when  thi.s 
conflicts  with  the  essential  purpose  of 
meeting  our  obligation  to  the  Native  peo- 
ples of  Alaska  and  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
under  Uie  Statehood  Act. 

Tills  is  not  an  environmental  issue 
This  is  a  moral  issue  We  seek  a  legislative 
judgment  on  a  matter  of  equity  that  has 
been  delayed  for  many  years 

Adoption  of  this  legislation  does  not 
mean  that  there  will  be  no  new  national 
parks  or  other  pubUc  uses  of  land  in 
Alaska.  These  areas  can  be  provided  in 
Alaska  just  as  now  they  are  provided 
for  in  your  State  and  mine  through  the 
adoption  of  legi.slation  and  through  citi- 
zen action. 

What  we  are  recognizing  first  and  fore- 
most is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  reach  a 
fair,  final,  and  equitable  solution  to  this 
most  complex  problem.  ThLs  cardinal 
principle  will  be  brutally  violated  if  we 
take  away  with  one  hand  what  we  are 
morally  and  legally  required  to  grant. 

I  agree  that  the  environment  of  Alaska, 
Just  as  the  environment  of  other  areas 
of  this  Nation,  has  great  tremendous  na- 
tural beauty,  and  should  be  protected, 
but  we  are  dealing  today  basically  with 
human  beings  who  have  placed  their 
trust  and  confidence  in  us  and  to  whom 
we  owe  a  deep  moral  obligation    I  urge 


this  House  to  afflrm  cleau-ly  and  unequiv- 
ocally the  claim  of  the  people  and  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  their  native  lands.  Let 
us  not  further  delay  and  betray  the  trust 
which  has  been  placed  in  us  as  we  so 
often  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time,  and  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  pas- 
sible, to  bring  up  a  few  points  which 
have  not  been  mentioned  or  have  not 
been  clarified  in  the  debate  to  this  point 

One  of  the  questions  I  had  raised  in 
the  debate  in  the  full  commltfe  during 
deliberations  of  this  bill  was  the  question 
of  the  hunting  and  fishing  rights  of  the 
native  peoples  of  Alaska.  I  was  told  at 
that  time  there  was  no  need  to  have  any 
provision  written  into  the  bill,  but  that 
some  reference  would  be  made  in  the  re- 
port concerning  hunting  and  fishing 
rights  of  these  people.  But  1  think  it  needs 
to  be  pointed  out,  as  the  language  which 
app>ears  m  the  report  on  page  5  so  clearly 
points  out,  the  philosophy  that  is  behind 
this  settlement  with  the  native  peoples  of 
Alaska  The  settlement  of  this  acreage  of 
land  Is  In  lieu  of  other  rights,  and  the 
bill  in  specific  terms  removes  hunting 
and  fishing  rights  The  subsistence  lands 
that  may  be  selected,  after  the  village 
lands  are  selected  and  after  the  state- 
hood lands  are  selected,  are  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence hunting  and  flsiiing  rights,  and 
the  on:y  hunting  and  fishing  rights  they 
will  have  are  in  cormectlon  with  what- 
ever lands  are  selected  by  them  under  the 
provtslons  of   the  bill. 

There  is  a  kind  of  generalization  that 
they  need  not  be  concerned  about  their 
hunting  and  fishing  rights  on  other  lands 
in  Alaska  I^t  me  read  from  page  5  of  the 
report: 

Moreover,  there  will  b«  little  Incentive  for 
the  Nat-lves  to  select  lands  for  subsletence 
ii«e  bec»UBe  during  the  foreseeable  future  the 
Natives  will  be  able  to  contlnvie  their  present 
.subfllst«>nce  uses  regardless  of  whether  the 
lands  a.-e  In  Federal  or  State  ownership 

I  would  say  to  the  Members,  let  us  un- 
derstand there  Is  no  guarantee,  that  is 
true,  but  the  guarantee  is  only  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  which  says  their 
rights  are  extinguished  except  so  far  as 
they  select  lands  for  ownership.  The 
rights  for  hunting  and  fishing  will  be  not 
rights,  but  whatever  is  granted  to  them 
as  a  matter  of  charity  or  a  matter  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  State  or 
the  Federal  Government  I  think  we 
should  know  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  acreage  that  Is  granted  Is  as 
large  as  It  is. 

But  let  us  remember  too — or  rather, 
let  us  reject  the  notion  that  we  are  going 
to  try  to  maintain  the  native  peoples  In 
their  existing  subsistence  economy  The 
philosophy  of  the  bill  Is  that  we  shall 
not.  Tiie  desire  of  the  natives  is  that 
they  not  be  held  In  that  condition,  but 
that  they  be  allowed  to  change.  I  think 
the  philosophy  expressed  in  this  bill  Is 
consistent  with  that  kind  of  Improved 
living  condition  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Alaska   1  think  it  is  absolutely  neces- 


sary  that   we   do   make   tills   distinction 
and  that  we  do  not  mislead  anyone, 

I  want  to  state  at  this  time  that  I 
was  disaptxiirucd  in  one  action  of  the 
committee  in  turning  down  an  amend- 
ment which  I  authored,  which  would 
have  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the 
wildlife  refuges  And  while  the  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  in  regard  to  the 
integrity  of  these  refuges  does  not  go  as 
far  as  mine — if  it  is  offered  in  the  form 
in  which  It  was  submitted  to  me  In  fair- 
nc^.s  to  the  Natives  who  demand  and  need 
some  solution  of  their  problem  and  In 
order  to  keep  faith  with  the  people  of 
Alaska  who  have  been  waiting  for  years 
for  some  answer  to  the  problem,  we 
should  arrive  at  a  solution  with  this  leg- 
islation and  allow  them  to  make  the  se- 
lections from  the  public  domain. 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington  <Mr    Mekdsi 

Mr.  SCHEUER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Udall  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  both 
the  proposal  to  set  aside  temporarily  a 
portion  of  the  public  domain  In  Alaska 
for  study  as  to  its  future  use,  and  also  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  temporary  land- 
u.se  planning  commission  for  Alaska. 

The  purpose  of  these  proposals  is  to 
protect  major  interests  of  the  public  at 
large  while  Congress  Is  acting  in  the 
particular  Interest  of  the  Alaska  Natives. 

I  am  sure  everjone  wants  to  see  Justice 
done  to  Alaska  Natives.  But  in  our 
eagerness  to  resolve  fairly  the  question  of 
native  land  claims,  we  must  not  overlook 
our  national  responsibilities.  We  are 
trustees  not  only  for  the  Alaska  Natives 
but  for  all  Americans,  It  would  not  be 
fair  to  the  public  at  large,  and  to  future 
generations,  to  let  millions  of  acres  of 
public  domain  pass  out  of  the  public's 
hands  without  first  considering  carefully 
what  may  be  done  to  these  lands  and 
whether  certain  of  them,  in  the  public 
interest,  should  be  reserved  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  citizens. 

There  is  now  only  one  national  park  in 
Ala.ska  Only  a  small  portion  nf  this  va,«t 
npw  State  has  been  set  aside  In  national 
wildlife  refuges.  Yet,  except  in  Alatska, 
the  opportunity  no  longer  exists  for  es- 
tablishing major  new  national  parks  or 
national  wildlife  refuges  To  miss  this  last 
opportunity  would  be  tragic.  It  would 
mean  missing  the  chance  to  save  for  'he 
benefit  of  countless  future  Americans 
some  of  the  mast  beautiful  and  awe- 
inspiring  land.scape  on  our  entire  con- 
tinent. 

The  provision  which  I  have  joined  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  'Mr,  Udall ^. 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr 
Saylor  ' ,  and  other  colleagues  in  spon- 
soring would  give  the  executive  branch 
and  Congress  time  to  consider  portions  of 
the  present  public  domain  in  Alaska  for 
possible  designation  as  national  parks 
and    other   Federal    reservations   before 
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Maska's  Impending  development  ends  the 
opportunity.  In  effect,  we  would  establish 
a  temporary  public  land-bank 

I  would  like  to  cite  an  example  of  the 
value  of  looking  ahead  In  this  way.  When 
New  York's  Central  Park  was  being  advo- 
cated by  Frederic  Law  Olmsted,  the  great 
landscape  architect.  It  was  labeled  by 
some  'Olmsted's  Folly  '  But  what  would 
the  heart  of  Manhattan  be  like  today  if 
it  lacked  this  beautiful  expanse  of  open 
green  space,  and  what  chance  would 
there  be  of  creatine  it  after  a  century  of 
growth  and  geometric  escalation  of  land 
values?  Similarly,  once  the  public  do- 
main lands  of  Alaska  have  pone  out  of 
the  public's  hands,  there  will  be  Utile 
chance  of  retrieving  them  for  the  public 
benefit.  Even  if  they  remained  unspoiled. 
the  cost  would  undoubtedly  be  prohib- 
itive 

Our  proposal  also  Includes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  temporary  joint  Federal- 
State  planning  commission  The  commis- 
sion would  help  to  chart  the  initial  course 
of  development  and  land  use  on  those 
lands  to  be  selected  from  the  public  do- 
main bv  the  Natives  and  by  the  Slate  of 
Alaska.  Provision  for  land-use  planning 
Is  needed  urgently,  because  no  one  has 
yet  made  any  Alaska  land  plan  or  pro- 
vided controls  e.ssential  to  prevent  care- 
less resource  exploitation  and  other  un- 
wise actions. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  respect  the  desire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  and  of  the 
Alaska  Native  groups  to  see  Congress 
settle  the  claims  question  quickly  and 
justly.  I  also  recognize  the  under- 
standable eagerness  of  development  in- 
terests to  proceed  with  their  plans  once  a 
claims  settlement  has  cleared  the  way 
However,  I  am  convinced  that  the  claims 
legislation  would  be  incomplete,  and 
would  fall  to  do  justice  to  the  interests  of 
millions  of  other  Americans,  if  it  became 
law  without  provision  for  adequately 
safeguarding  Alaska's  most  significant 
public  lands  and  without  provision  for 
planning  Alaska's  development  soimdly. 
Mr,  MEEDS.  Mr,  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  we  will  debate  the 
Udall  amendment  tomorrow,  and  I  hope 
to  be  Involved  in  that  I  believe  prior  to 
that  time  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  kind 
of  critical  determination  on  tliis  House. 
That  determination  is  whether  we  think 
we  are  giving  the  Natives  a  dole  or  a 
gift  or  whether  indeed  they  are  enUtled 
to  it. 

I  want  to  say  most  unequivocally  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Alaska  Natives 
have  a  potential  claim  to  vast  areas  of 
Alaska.  It  would  be  the  greatest  mistake 
we  could  make  to  assume  that  this  is 
some  kind  of  a  gift  or  that  they  are  ask- 
ing for  a  dole,  Tliat  is  not  the  case. 

Tills  land  claim  is  based  on  the  doc- 
trine of  aboriginal  title,  which  this  Na- 
tion lias  recognized  since  the  Northwest 
Ordinance,  We  are  one  of  the  few  coun- 
tries to  do  so,  but  we  have  done  so,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  chani^e 
at  this  late  date  in  history-, 

■What  have  we  done  in  recognizing 
aboriginal  title?  This  sounds  like  a  lot 
of  acreage,  40  million  acres  and  $926 
million.  So  far  in  the  United  SUtes, 
through  treaties  and  tlirough  the  Indian 


Claims  Commission,  In  the  lower  48 
States  we  have  recognized  aboriginal  title 
to  approximately  225  million  acres  Just 
in  the  lower  48,  much  of  which  land  we 
purchased  from  France  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  We  have  set  aside  some  55  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  lower  48  States  in  res- 
ervations To  date  we  have  adjudicated 
some  $825  million  through  the  Cotu^ 
of  Claims  and  tlirough  other  settlements 
we  have  made  with  the  Indians  of  the 
lower  48  States  Almost  all  of  this  is 
predicated  upon  the  doctrine  of  aborigi- 
nal title. 

It  Ls  true  the  sovereign  can  extinguish 
aboriginal  title  and  not  pay  a  cent  for 
It,  but.  as  I  said  before,  we  have  never 
done  so.  We  could  extinguish  it  and  pay 
for  it.  which  is  what  this  bill  provides 
Or  we  could  make  judicial  machinery 
available  to  the  Alaska  Natives  so  their 
claims  could  be  compensated  after  ju- 
dicial hearine. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  is 
totally  unacceptable  to  me,  1  do  not  be- 
lieve in  perhaps  the  last  major  dealinp.s 
we  are  going  to  have  with  tliese  Native 
people  we  should  extinguish  their  title 
and  compensate  them  nothing. 

The  .second  matter  entails  years  and 
years  of  uncertainty  and  litigation  in  Uie 
court, 

I  believe  if  we  can  come  to  a  legislative 
settlement,  as  we  attempt  to  do  here  to- 
day, that  is  the  logical  and  best  way  to 
do  it. 

Now,  what  about  the  legislative  .settle- 
ment? The  legislative  settlement  must 
bear  some  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
potential  claim. 

People  have  been  asking  on  the  floor 
today  why  we  started  3  years  ago  with  1 
million  acres  and  today  wc  are  up  to  40 
million  acres  I  will  state  ver>-  simply  it  is 
because  the  Alaska  Natives  simply  felt 
they  were  not  being  properly  compen- 
sated for  their  claims.  I  do  not  believe 
they  were,  either.  I  would  have  preferred 
this  be  for  60  million  acres.  Indeed,  I  had 
a  bill,  with  some  30  cosponsors  on  it,  ask- 
mg  for  60  million  acres. 

But  this  is  a  compromise  which  does 
bear  some  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
value  of  Uieir  claim  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, it  is  supported  by  the  Natives 
They  are  Uie  people  being  compensated 
for  giving  up  the  aboriginal  title.  So  that 
is  the  important  thing  attached  to  this 
bUl. 

This  bill  without  major  amendments 
represents  a  fair  settlement  of  that  claim 
There  have  been  questions  asked  here 
today  about  why  should  the  Natives  be 
entitled  to  money?  WTiy  should  they  be 
entitled  to  so  much  land? 

Now.  let  me  just  give  you  some  idea 
Aboriginal  title  is  extinguished  and  value 
paid  at  the  time  of  the  taking.  The  lime 
of  the  taking  is  now  by  this  legislation, 
if  tliat  is  the  way  we  do  it.  Just  recently 
400,000  acres  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  area, 
just  the  leasehold  Interest  in  it,  sold  for 
$900  million.  That  is  400,000  acres  which 
I  liave  no  doubt  the  Alaskan  Natives  and 
tlie  Eskimos  could  have  established  ab- 
original title  to.  Tliat  gives  you  some  idea 
of  the  value. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like 
to  speak  briefly  about  the  administration 


of  this,  because  I  believe  it  Is  very  Impor- 
tant. Every  one  of  the  bills  in  our  com- 
mittee and  the  bills  In  the  other  body,  all 
of  them,  eschew  the  reservation  or  trust 
concept.  For  far  too  long  we  in  America 
have  been  making  the  Natives'  mistakes 
for  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mr,  STEIGER  '  of  Anzcaia  i ,  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  an  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes, 

Mr  MEEDS,  Mr  Chairman,  these  bills 
fully  recognize  that  the  Alaskan  Nauves 
are  capable  of  taking  care  of  their  own 
affairs  suid  set  up  regional  corporations 
which  will  hold  title,  surveys,  and  issue 
sto<  k  to  them  and  invest  funds  and  de- 
velop programs  to  impro^'e  their  health, 
education,  and  welfare  and  to  distribute 
the  income. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  memtjers  of  the 
committee,  a  legislative  settlement  wiuch 
bears  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
claim  which  has  the  Native  support  and 
provides  for  their  participation  is  the 
best  solution  to  the  104-year-old  enigma 
Our  dealmps  with  the  native  people  of 
this  continent  have  not  always  been  just. 
While  there  is  no  point  here  in  recitmg 
our  sins,  there  is  clearly  no  point  in  re- 
I>eatinp  them. 

Settlement  of  these  claims  is  the  last 
major  claim  with  people  from  whom  we 
have  taken  the  continent.  Enactment  of 
this  legislation  properly  to  compensate 
the  Alaskan  Natives  will  mean  the  final 
chapter  in  our  Oovemment's  deaUngs 
with  the  land  rights  of  the  original  Amer- 
icans was  written  with  justice  and  honor 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  penlleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania <  Mr.  ViGORiTO  ' . 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  I  thank  the  chairman 
lor  yielding  me  this  tune 

I  will  not  take  the  full  4  minutes,  but  I 
think  I  ought  to  be  getUng  up  and  speak- 
ing as  one  who  is  against  this  bill. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  beheve  the 
natives  have  any  claim  to  Alaska  If  they 
have  a  claim,  they  liave  a  claim  to  all  of  it 
and  not  just  what  we  decide  they  have  a 
claim  to  They  do  not  have  any  more 
claim  to  Alaska  than  the  Indians  have  m 
the  United  SUtes.  and  we  have  not 
treated  the  Indians  the  same  WRy  we  ex- 
pect to  treat  the  Alaskan  Natives. 

I.  for  one,  have  voted  for  all  of  the 
legislation  on  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare in  the  last  7  years  that  I  have  been 
here,  and  they  benefit  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tives just  as  much  as  they  do  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  the  lower  48  States. 

Tomorrow  I  know  Uie  bill  will  pass  by  a 
large  margin,  but  nevertheless  I  iiave  to 
get  up  and  object  and  speak  my  opposi- 
uon  to  It.  I  will  vote  against  the  biU  on 
final  passage. 

Thank  you.  Mr    Chairman. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  ^Mr.  Becich>  . 

Mr  BEGICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of  HJL 
10367,  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims 
bill.  It  is  a  privilege  to  associate  myself 
with  the  articulate  explanation  of  this 
legislation  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado    (Chairman  Aspinall)    and  I 
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want  to  oompliment  him  for  his  leader- 
ship In  the  preixaratlon  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

There  are  many  others  here  today  who 
have  Riven  much  time  and  effort  on  this 
legislation,  and  I  want  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  be  aware  of  their  contiibu- 
tlon  to  one  of  the  finest  Indian  rights 
bilLs  ever  to  come  before  Congress.  A  long 
list  would  include  every  member  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  with  special 
credit  to  all  members  of  the  Indian  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  14  of  whom  bring 
this  bill  before  you  today. 

At  the  top  of  the  ILst  Ls  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  t  Chairman  Haliyi  who 
adds  another  credit  to  an  already  lengthy 
list  of  contributions  he  has  made  to  the 
cause  of  Indian  rights.  Similar  credit  and 
gratitude  must  go  to  the  gentlemen  from 
Washington  <  Mr.  Mekos  i  ,  wid  Oklahoma 
(Mr  E1dmondson>  .  Across  the  aisle,  I  ex- 
tend admiration  euid  gratitude  to  the 
gentlemen  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiokk> 
and  Iowa  <  Mr  Kyl  » . 

The  effort  of  all  these  men.  and  many 
more,  on  behalf  of  the  Indians.  Aleuts, 
Eskimos,  and  ail  other  Alaskans  has 
made  It  possible  to  brlns  a  bill  l)efore 
you  today  which  Is  truly  bipartisan  and 
representative. 

I  feel  a  special  responsibility  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  because  I  am 
Alaska's  only  Congressman.  I  want  to 
speak  as  an  Ala^skan,  for  all  Alaskans  on 
a  day  which  stands  second  only  to  Alas- 
ka's attainment  of  statehood  in  1958 
Many  Members  may  be  aware  of  the 
special  significance  of  tlits  particular  day, 
since  it  was  104  years  aRO  yesterday  that 
the  Alaska  purchase  from  Russia  was 
completed 

The  Importance  of  this  leKislatlon,  and 
Its  Immediate  passage,  cannot  be  over- 
stated. Both  for  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
its  55,000  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  and  Indians, 
this  is  the  legislation  for  the  seventies 
As  early  as  the  Alaska  purchase  from 
Russia  In  1867,  the  United  States  under- 
took a  solemn  responsibility  to  protect 
Alaska  Native  lands  Although  this  re- 
sponsibility has  been  recognized  by  Con- 
gress many  times  since.  It  has  not  been 
resolved,  and  It  Is  a  commitment  over 
100  years  old  which  is  before  us  today 

In  1971,  these  longstanding  claims 
are  matched  by  incredible  needs  on  the 
part  of  all  Alaskan  Natives  These  people, 
one-fifth  of  the  population  of  my  State, 
have  a  life  expectancy  of  less  than  35 
years  In  rural  areas,  the  median  Native 
Income  Is  below  $1,000  In  the  rural  areas. 
90  percent  of  Native  housing  is  so  sub- 
standard as  to  demand  immediate  re- 
placement. Similarly  shocking  state- 
ments can  t>e  made  In  the  areas  of  em- 
ployment, education,  and  many  others, 
Ttie  elaborations  of  all  these  needs  are 
endless  In  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Natives  themselves,  these 
senous  problem.s  have  not  been  .solved. 

HR.  10367,  before  the  House  today, 
offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  us  all.  It 
is  a  chance  to  recognize  imtwrtant  rights 
which  have  existed  for  over  100  years, 
and  to  do  so  in  a  way  which  will  {permit 
one  of  this  Nations  least  known  and 
most  deprived  minorities  to  gain  the 
tools  with  which  it  can  construct  its  own 


destiny  In  partnership  with  one  of  the 
Nation's  youngest  and  most  exciting 
States. 

In  my  view.  H.R.  10367  Is  a  bill  which 
fulfUlB  this  opportunity  in  a  superior 
way  As  Mr.  Aspinall  has  pointed  out. 
Congress  has  grap>pled  with  this  Issue 
for  25  years  without  -success.  It  is  all  the 
more  important,  then,  that  the  present 
bill  has  the  support  of  nearly  every  in- 
terest concerned  witli  protecting  Indian 
rights. 

Tlie  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives,  which  is  the  state- 
wide Native  OrganlzaUon  m  Alaska 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration, which  has  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  substance  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Slate 
of  Alaska  through  Gov  'Wiiham  A 
Egan  In  addition,  the  State  has  agreed 
to  contribute  nearly  $500  mllhon,  to  con- 
tribute certain  lands  it  iias  previously 
selected,  and  to  work  to  reconstruct  cer- 
tain State  laws  and  statutes  which  will 
facilitate  the  settlement. 

The  bill  has  the  supF)ort  of  organized 
labor,  most  national  Indian  organiza- 
tions, and  numerous  other  groups  m- 
terested  In  human  rights 

Last  year,  and  In  years  past,  no  such 
statement  of  widespread  support  would 
have  been  possible.  It  is  no  accident  that 
H.R.  10367  Is  able  to  command  such  broad 
support.  It  Is  a  bill  whicli  bears  the  mark 
of  great  deliberation,  and  the  contnbu- 
tions  of  many  diverse  ideas  From  my 
own  viewpoint  as  Alaska's  Congressniaii, 
several  aspects  of  the  bill  stand  out.  in 
wWch  I  believe  my  distinguished  col- 
leagnies  will  be  Interested. 

First.  H.R.  10367  Is  a  bill  which  is.  In 
all  respects,  equitable  toward  Alaska's 
Natives  Tlie  amount  and  type  of  land 
Included  in  the  bill,  the  amount  and  dis- 
tribution of  money,  and  the  administra- 
tive structure  established,  are  fair  In 
quantity  and  sensitive  to  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  all  Alaskan  Natives 

The  bill  Is  sensitive  to  the  heritage 
and  culture  of  Alaska's  Natives  and  does 
not  Impose  either  conditions  or  struc- 
tures which  require  abandonment  of  a 
proud  past.  The  family  and  the  village, 
wliich  are  the  cornerstones  of  the  culture, 
are  pro'^ected  and  enhanced  by  this  bill. 

It  is  a  bill  which  will  unify  all  Alas- 
kans, rather  than  divide  them.  In  every 
respect,  the  benefits  which  are  directed 
primarily  to  Alaskan  Natives  will  bene- 
fit all  AlaskarLs  generally. 

It  is  a  bill  which  meshes  Into  the  State- 
hood Act  with  due  regard  both  for  the 
Alaska  Natives  and  the  State  of  Alaska 
It  is  legislation  which  has  received  the 
cooperation  of  t)Oth  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  Its  people  I  believe  It  will  bring  a 
new  era  to  my  State. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the 
bill  is  one  of  self-determination  In  every 
respect.  It  is  a  bill  which  minimizes  ex- 
ternal control  of  any  kind  over  the  terms 
of  the  settlement,  and  maximizes  the 
Independence  of  people  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  exercise  it  in  the  Interest  of 
an  entire  State 

I  know  my  distinguished  colleagues 
know  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  book, 
"Age  of  Dishonor."  which  depicts  that 
chapter  in  American  history  concerning 


the  treatment  of  American  Indians  dur- 
ing the  19th  and  early  aoth  centuries. 
Today,  we  are  rewriting  that  sordid 
chapter  in  our  history  by  taking  the  ac- 
tions necessary  to  restore  lost  honor. 
Even  though  Alaska  is  the  largest  state 
In  the  Nation,  it  has  only  one  Congress- 
man. I  am  asking  tliat  434  other  Con- 
gressmen join  me  In  restoring  tliis  honor 
by  passing  tliis  important  bili. 

Mr  tJDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BEGICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr  UDALL.  I  think  that,  while  credit 
Ls  belnK  given  to  others,  it  should  ht  said. 
although  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  on  my  own  amend- 
ment, but  nevertheless  during  my  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
I  seen  such  dedication,  diligence,  and 
hard  work  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
an  objective  as  has  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  demonstrated  in  connection  with 
this  legislation. 

The  people  of  Alaska  owe  the  gentle- 
man a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude.  I 
tliiiiJc  this  bill  will  be  passed  and  signed 
sometime  this  year  and  it  will  end  this 
long  unresolved  question.  I  think  the 
people  of  Alaska  can  never  thank  the 
gentleman  enough  for  the  leadership 
which  he  has  displayed  In  connection 
with  this  legislation 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wU]  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEGICH.  I  yield  to  ;he  distln- 
gui.shed  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  I  wish  t^D  join  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  the  statement 
he  has  made  about  the  Industry  and 
energy  and  capability  and  desire  which 
has  been  displayed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Begich)  to  Dring  forth 
a  liaraionious  conclusion  on  this  legisla- 
tion. The  gentleman  has  exemplified 
through  his  ability  and  desire  *Jt\&i  a  good 
and  effective  piece  of  legislation  must  be 
passed  in  order  to  accomplish  his  objec- 
tives. 

Mr  HALEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gfnlleman  yield? 

Mr  BEGICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY,  I  want  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

I  just  hope  that  we  can  move  along, 
and  as  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  sug- 
gests, pass  this  bill  tomorrow,  because 
then  I  will  be  able  to  get  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  off  my  back  and  get  this  bill 
passed  through  the  House  and  over  to  the 
other  body   Let  us  move  ahead  here. 

I  want  to  thank  tlie  gentleman  for  the 
wonderful  tribute  which  he  has  paid  to 
me  as  chairman  of  the  .subcommittee. 

Mr.  BEGICH  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr  BROOMFTELD  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  endorse  the  Alaskan  Natives 
settlement  bill. 

Faced  on  the  one  hand  with  the  In- 
creasing development  of  the  Alaskan 
frontier  and  on  the  other  with  a  strug- 
gle to  maintain  a  livelihood  from  their 
lands,  these  Natives  are  faced  with  a 
most  desperate  dilemma.  Over  the  years, 
they    and   their   ancestors   have   estab- 
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Ushed  an  Indisputable  claim  to  these 
lands  Their  claims  extend  far  beyond 
our  purchase  of  Alaska  and  even  before 
the  discovery  of  the  new  world. 

Therefore,  they  have  both  a  legal  and 
moral  right  to  some  form  of  reimburse- 
ment for  the  loss  of  their  traditional 
hunting  lands.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
this  measure  is  fair  because  it  gives  the 
Natives  money  as  well  as  land.  While  the 
latter  is  necessary  in  order  for  them  to 
sustain  their  hfe  style,  the  money  will 
provide  them  with  the  capital  not  only  to 
Mi.rvlve  but  to  actually  improve  their  liv- 
mu'  conditions. 

The  poverty  of  tliese  people  has  been 
well  documented  Numbering  approxi- 
mately 55.000.  most  live  on  what  could 
be  best  described  as  a  sut>sistence  in- 
come Over  one-half  of  them  have  an 
education  below  the  sixth  grade  level  and 
their  average  life  expectancy  Is  under  35 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  sobering  statistics 
are  .sharply  contrasted  by  the  fantastic 
economic  potential  of  Alaska  Without 
thi.s  bUI,  not  only  would  their  lands  be 
appropriated  without  any  compen.sation, 
but  the  verv  lives  of  these  people  wou.d 
be  periled.  Alaskan  Natives  deserve  fair 
and  proper  protection  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  recommend  the  passage  of  this 
mea-^ure. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time 

THie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Alaska  Native  L.and 
Claims  Settlement  Act". 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  *H  R  10367^  to  provide  for  tlie 
settlement  of  certain  land  claims  of 
Alaska  Natives,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


'  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  Senate  for  today, 
pages  36793  to  36801.  • 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R  8629. 
COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  MAN- 
POWER TRAINING  ACT  OF   1971 

Mr.  ROGERS  'on  behalf  of  Mr.  Stag- 
gers i  filed  the  following  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8629  >  tc  amend  title  VII  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  Increased 
manpower  for  the  health  professions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

1  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  Senate  for  today, 
pages  36790  to  36773.] 


GENERAL  LEA'VE 


Mr.  HALEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  Alaska  Native 
land  claims  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8630, 
NURSE  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr  ROGERS  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, filed  the  following  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
86301  to  amend  tiUe  'Vni  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  train- 
ing Increased  numbers  of  nurses. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  6, 
CLOSING  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  HOSPITALS  AND  CLINICS 
AND  TRANSFERS  OF  CLINICAL  RE- 
SEARCH  CENTERS 

Mr.  ROGERS  'on  behalf  of  Mr.  Stag- 
r.EKS)  filed  thf  foUov^nng  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  6'  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  relative  to 
certain  activities  of  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics: 

CONFERENCK  Repobt  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-679) 
'riie  committee  of  conference  on  tlie  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tlie  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  ttie  House  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con  Res.  6i  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  relative  to  certain  activi- 
ties of  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and 
outpatient  clinics,  having  met.  after  full 
and    free   conference,   have    been    unable    to 

agree. 

Harlet  O  Staggers, 
Pattl  O   Roger-s, 
DAvm  E.  SatterfikU). 

AnCHEB  NEL.8EN, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Edward  Kennedy, 

H.    A      WlUIlAMS, 

Oaylord  Nelson, 
Thomas  F.  Eaolkton, 
Alan  Cranston. 
Harold  E   Hughes, 
Claiborne  Pell. 
Walter  F   Mondale, 
Peter  H  Dominick. 
J.  K   Javits, 
Richard  S  Schweikeb, 
Bob  Packwood, 
Robert  Taft, 
J  Olenn  Beall  Jr 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Joint  Statement  or  the  CoMMrrrEE  or 
Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con  Res  6i  to  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  relative  to  certain  activities  of 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  o\it- 
patlent  clinics,  report  that  the  conferees  have 
been  unable  to  agree 

The  Senate  Resolution  provides  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  Hospitals  and  out- 
patient clinics  should  not  be  closed  at  this 
time,  but  should  be  funded  and  staffed 
through  fiscal  year  1972.  during  which  time 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Congress  should  determine  the 
future  disposition  of  these  facilities. 

Th«    House    adopted    the    Senate    passed 


resolution,  with  an  amendment  to  Include 
the  Clinical  Research  Centers  at  Fort  Worth 
and  Lexington  among  the  facilities  to  which 
the  resolution  applies 

The  Conference  failed  t«  reach  agreement 
on  the  House  amendments  concerning  the 
Clinical  Research  Center  at  Fort  Worth,  nor 
could  any  mutually  agreeable  compromises 
be  reached. 

Harlet  O  Staggers, 
Pattl  O  R(3GER£ 
David  E  Sattertield 
William      L      Sprlncer 

ANCHEB  NELSEN. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Edward   M,   Kennidt, 
H.  A.  Williams, 
Gatlord  Nelson, 
Thomas  F  Eagleton. 
Alan  Cra.vston. 
Harold   E     Ht-ches. 
Clairborni  Pkll, 
Walter  F    Mondale, 
Peter  H    Dominick, 
J.  K.  jAvrrs, 
RICHARD  S  ScHwrncEB., 
Bob  Packwood, 
Robert  Taet 
J,  Olenm  Beau.,  Jr. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERGONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
18  on  rollcall  No,  303  I  was  unavoidably 
absent.  Had  I  been  present,  1  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


HUGH  T.  MURRAY  FAMILY 

(Mr.  McKAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  McKAY  Mr  Speaker  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
Hugh  T.  Murray  family  of  West  Pomt. 
Utah  for  special  achievement  in  the  field 
of  Scouting  The  Murrays  have  set  an 
outstanding  example  for  all  of  us  with 
each  of  the  family's  six  sons  achieving 
the  Eagle  Scout  award  and  with  the  lour 
youngest  recemng  this  award  on  the 
same  night  at  a  special  court  of  honor. 

Dean,  19:  Paul.  17:  and  Joel.  13,  were 
presented  with  their  Eagie  awards  on 
the  night  of  June  27  of  this  year  wnth 
two  older  Eagle  Scout  brothers.  John,  25, 
and  Thomas.  23.  participating  m  the  spe- 
cial ceremony.  In  this  day  and  age  of  the 
dropout.  It  IS  heartening  to  see  young 
men  who  still  care — yoimg  men  who  see 
va.ue  in  religion.  famUy  life  and  m  serv- 
ing their  community  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
Murrav  family  and  to  the  scouting  pro- 
gram for  the  sense  of  responsibility  it 
provides  for  young  men  in  Amenca 
today 

The  Murrays  have  been  blessed  with 
eight  fine  children  including  two  daugh- 
ters. Mabel  Ann  and  Julie  Kay  It  was  a 
goal  of  the  entire  family  to  see  that  all 
six  sons  become  Eagle  Scouts  and  this 
goal  was  reached  when  the  four  youngest 
sons  received  their  indivadual  Eagle 
awards  at  the  same  time. 

The  six  Eagle  Scouts  of  the  Murray 
family  have  all  been  actively  engaged  in 
school,  church,  and  community  activi- 
ties. Twenty-five-year-old  John  recently 
received  his  masters  degree  in  electrical 
engineering  from  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
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Honor  Society,  a  hi^li  sc/icxjl  atuiou.'  and 
has  served  a  mission  for  his  church.  He 
IS  married  to  Bonnie  Hart  and  has  a  year 
Old  son. 

Twenty-thret" -year-okl  Thomas  is  a 
senior  at  Weber  State  College.  He  too 
has  served  a  mLs^sion  for  his  church  and 
has  .served  in  student  gDvernment  while 
in  college.  He  is  leader  of  an  Explorer 
Post  and  took  his  younK  men  t<j  the  Na- 
tional Eixplorer  Olympics  where  they  won 
the  ba.sketbaU  tiile 

NmeUnnij ear-old  Dean  Is  now  serving 
on  a  mi.-;sion  for  the  Latter-day  Saints 
Church  and  wa.-^  attenriing  Weber  State 
College  prior  tu  that  cliurch  call.  He  par- 
ticipated in  atretics  in  high  school  and 
In  college  and  lias  worked  with  young 
men  in  scouting  and  attiletlcs.  He  played 
on  the  Exiilorer  Olympics  national  cham- 
pion baslcetball  team 

Seventeen-year-old  Paul  is  now  a  senior 
at  Clearfield  High  School  where  he  let- 
tered in  wrestling  and  track  He  has 
been  active  m  scoutin*?  and  church  work. 
Hf^  al.so  played  on  the  National  Explorer 
Oiympics  basketball  championship  team. 

Sixteen-year-oid  Davis  is  a  junior  at 
Clearfield  Hujh  Scl.uol  where  he  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  '^port.s  He  has  also  been 
a  leader  m  church  activities  and  in  scout- 
ing and  was  aLso  on  the  Explorer  Olym- 
pics national  champion  basketball  team. 
He  has  been  president  of  his  Venturer 
and  Explorer  posts. 

Tiiirteeu-year-old  Joel  is  the  youngest 
of  the  six  brothers  and  a  ninth  grader  at 
North  Davis  Junior  High  School.  He  en- 
joys sport.s  and  sctiuUng  and  i.s  now  a 
patrol  leader  He  has  tx^-i\  an  a<  tive 
leader  m  his  chiurh  and  ha-s  won  .several 
awards 

I  am  happy  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Member.s  of  the  House  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Murray  family  I  would 
like  U)  commend  Mr  and  Mrs  Huiih 
Murray  for  the  outstanding  example  they 
have  set,  as  parenus,  for  all  of  u.s.  And  I 
also  commend  the  Murray  .sons  and 
daughters  for  their  genuine  interest  and 
Involvement  in  church,  scliool.  and  com- 
munity. 


SEW.AGE  TTlE.«LTMENn'  PROBLEMS 
OP  THE  WASHINGTON  METRO- 
POLJTAN   AREA 

I  Mr  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi-ssion  to  address  Uie  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  uiclude  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr,  GUDE  Mr  Speaker.  I  liave  been 
eii00ura«ed  lately  bv  the  proKress  that  is 
being  made  in  soiving  Uir  sewage  treat- 
ment problems  of  the  V\'a.sh:nf;t<>n  metro- 
politan aree. 

The  primary  roadblocks  have  mvolve<J 
tlie  ov)eralions  of  tiie  Blue  Plains  treat- 
ment facility  Tins  plant's  capBcity  lias 
been  consistently  exceeded  in  recent 
years  with  Uie  result  that  much  waste 
has  tx^en  passed  untreat«>d  directly  into 
tlie  Potomac  lliver  Agreement  has  near- 
ly been  rea<'hed.  however,  to  tnstitutr  a 
temporary  chemical  treatment  process. 
Thus,  all  sewage  coming  to  Blue  Plains 
will  soon  receive  at  least  partial  treat- 
ment. Tliis  ahouid  be  on-lme  by  May 
uf  1972,  if  tlie  prog^ress  toward  coopera- 
Uve  agreement  oonUnues  in  Uie  present 
manner. 


^Vnotiier  problem  at  Blue  Plains  in- 
volved the  disposal  of  the  sludge  that 
was  a  byproduct  of  ttie  treatment  proc- 
ess. ThLs  .sludge,  up  to  now.  has  also  sim- 
ply been  dump>ed  Into  the  Potomac  Now, 
however,  Mao'land  lias  offered  the  use 
of  some  of  its  land  as  a  disposal  ar^^a 
for  the  sludge  which  as  used  on  depleted 
land  lu-L^as,  will  turn  out  to  be  a  valuable 
organic  res^iurce. 

ThLs  yiogrejs.  a;,  I  noted.  1;^  eiic  uu  rag - 
lag.  Thf  nerd  for  lon^-ranite  piaiuiiiig 
and  areawidc  coordination,  huULver,  is 
as  great  as  ever.  Tlie  MeLropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments^ 
COG — has  now  officially  gone  on  record 
in  support  of  a  rcciional  authority  to 
handle  the  entire  sewage  treatment  and 
water  supply  problem. 

In  a  resolution  passed  by  Its  board  of 
directors,  COG  advocated  achieving  co- 
ordinated planning  and  implementation 
through  the  strengthening  of  existing 
institution.;  .subject  let  diiecl  control  of 
tl»e  electorate,  rather  than  by  the  crea- 
tion of  new  institutions  It  al.so  n>coni- 
meiuieil  that  as  the  coordinator  of  local 
government  planning  for  tlie  area,  tlie 
role  ol  COO  be  strengthened 

riuiUly  it  was  resolved  by  COO  Uuit 
any  atjency  creat^-d  to  hundie  rcKiunaJ 
w:i.ste  operations  be  governed  by  local 
Moverunient  olflciaLs  and  tliat  lU,  plans 
and  progrutn.s  be  consistent  witli  those 
of  COO. 

I  am  entirely  in  agreement  with  tliis 
resolution,  and  feel  strongly  th.at  control 
of  area  sewage  and  watt>r  programs 
should  be  in  the  hand.s  of  locally  elected 
officials.  Per:ia|)s  tins  can  be  a<'com- 
plished  tliroiigh  presently  (>?)erating  in- 
stiliifions.  such  as  CXXJ,  but  in  any  event 
!s'rc-:iter  regional  planning  and  coortlina- 
tion  Ls  a  nia-.t  ^uid  cannot  be  put  off  any 
longer. 


THE  ETIGHTH  VIETNAM  ROLL  OF 
HONOR 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  HoLi.se,  the  genUenxan  from  Illinois 
•  Mr.  FiNDLEYi  i.s  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PINDLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  listing  in  the  Congkkssional  Record 
the  names  of  those  who  have  died  as  a 
result  of  hostile  action  in  Vietnam  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1971.  I  do  .so  now  because 
this  Rfxcirii  Will  likely  report  action  of 
tins  b<^)dy  on  the  Mansfield  amendment 
No  more  ekxjuent  plea  for  a  jiromiU  and 
complete  US  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
can  be  made  than  the  listing  of  those 
who  have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
recent  months 

Tlie  price  of  our  continued  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  even  at  the  simrply  re- 
duced level  President  Nixon  hiis  wisely 
directed,  has  been  frightfully  high.  In  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  1,173  men  died  in 
Vietnam  as  a  result  of  hostile  action. 
When  added  to  the  previous  listings,  this 
brings  tlie  total  number  who  liave  died 
ui  combat  in  Vietnam  since  the  beginning 
of  tlie  war  to  45,931  aien.  Of  Uiejie,  14,372 
liave  died  since  Presidt'iit  Nixon  assumed 
oific*^  on  January  20,  1969.  and  began 
withdrawing  troops  several  montlis 
thereafter. 

The  pnce  of  peace  for  America  has 
been  high  Indeed.  In  part,  the  high  price 


can  be  attributed  to  a  certain  ambiv- 
alence on  the  pait  of  the  Congress— 
and  the  American  people — over  the  man- 
ner in  wluch  tiie  war  should  be  con- 
ducted. The  cues  to  end  the  war  have 
often  been  muted  by  Uie  t>lea*  of  those 
who  would  see  the  war  prosecuted  to  a 
military   victory. 

For  almost  7  long  yea.rs,  tiie  only  con- 
gre;^slonal  .staUxuent  of  policy  on  the 
Vietnam  war  was  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
re..->uIulion.  wliicli  one  former  Cabinet 
uCiciai  described  as  "the  functional 
eyuivulent  of  a  declaration  of  war."  Tliis 
mf  ;rti  u.s  r''N.ilriion  was  not  Anally  re- 
pcalea  until  January  12,  1971,  only  9 
short  montlis  ago. 

Then,  for  more  than  8  montlis,  tlie 
Congress  could  not  bring  itself  to  say 
anything  at  all  about  the  Vietnam  war. 
Although  no  otlier  issue  so  punctured 
the  peace  and  tranquility  of  tlie  decade 
of  tb.e  1960's,  the  Coi'.gress  remained 
mule  until  la.st  month,  when  on  Sep- 
teml)er  28,  1971,  the  conference  rejxirt  on 
the  draft  act  wa.s  finally  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  Into  law  by  tlie 
President. 

Tlic  act,  approved  by  the  House  on  a 
vote  of  297  to  108.  cont.iiincd  an  endor.se- 
ment  of  total  withd'awal  from  Viet- 
nam, as  follows: 

It  is  hereby  declared  u>  t>e  x\:p  sense  of 
Cuii^resi.  UiHi  tlie  Uiuted  -Suites  u;rmi:.aio  a: 
the  earliest  practicable  date  all  mllttiirY  "p. 
eratlons  of  the  United  Slates  m  Indochina 
and  provide  for  the  pr.>nipt  and  orderly  wtth- 
dr.iwa:  of  ai:  T"nlU<I  Slaves  military  force* 
Kt  a  date  certain  sul"'ject  to  the  release  of 
all  American  prlwinersif-war  held  by  the 
Ooverument  of  North  V;e;:^in  a:.d  f'lrces 
allied  with  such  government 

Tills  was  a  fundamental  .^-ever.sa!  of 
US.  policy  from  the  functional  declara- 
tion of  war  repealed  only  a  few  months 
earlier. 

Now,  once  again,  the  Congress  is 
called  upon  to  addres.'-  itsell  to  Vietnam 
policy. 

Surely,  at  tins  late  date,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  course  up(jn  winch 
Fi-esident  Nixon  has  .set  our  Nation, 
Surely,  at  this  late  date,  no  one  seriously 
contemplates  a  military  solution  m  Viet- 
nam. 

It  IS  time  for  the  .American  tjeople — 
through  ttieir  elected  representatives  m 
Wa.slungton — to  speak  with  a  united 
vnuc  m  favor  of  ending  our  role  in 
Vietnam. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  set  a 
Ilnal  date  as  a  goal  for  terminating  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  What  that  date 
should  be  is  a  matter  of  some  debate. 
Wliether  it  should  be  expressed  in  Uie 
binding  language  of  a  statute  requiring 
PresideiiUal  concurrence,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  .seru'?e  of  the  Congress  resolution. 
IS  open  to  question. 

In  my  view,  the  Man.sfield  language 
now  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  Military 
Procurement  bill,  like  its  predecessor  in 
the  draft  act,  CAn  be  Improved. 

While  I  have  long  felt  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  have  a  specific  date,  and 
an  early  one.  by  which  to  accomplish 
total  withdrawal,  I  also  believe  it  would 
Le  tmpr\ident  for  him  to  (Uadose  It  pub- 
licly At  the  least,  the  disclosure  would 
mvite  serious  compllcaUons  in  Vietnam. 
It    would    al.so    weaken    the    President's 
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bargaining  position  when  he  journeys  to 
Peking  and  Moscow. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Congress  has 
the  right  to  fix  its  own  withdrawal 
deadline  and  report  it  to  the  President. 

As  presently  constructed,  the  Mans- 
field amendment  poses  a  difficult  dilem- 
ma to  the  President.  By  signing  a  biU 
containing  it  he  would  publicly  an- 
nounce the  6-month  deadline  as  his 
own  A  veto  would  be  confusing.  By  it  he 
wouid  appear  to  reject  the  6-month 
deadline,  when  actually  the  deadline  he 
privately  holds  may  be  .lust  exacUy  that 

I  have  dtscussed  with  several  prospec- 
tive conferees  ways  to  resolve  the  dilem- 
ma One  is  to  make  the  deadline  a  'sense 
cf  Congress"  expression.  Thus,  Congress 
could  be  on  record  as  calling  for  with- 
drawal by  a  .specific  date  without  forcing 
the  Pre.sident  to  acknowledge  publicly 
that  the  date  specified  by  Congress  was 
his  own. 

For  tills  reason,  I  shall  vote  to  table 
ilic  motion  to  instruct  the  House  con- 
ferees, confident  that  a  strong,  meaning- 
fu'  and  progressive  amendment  will  be 
de\eioped  by  the  conference  committee. 

.America's  ambivalence  over  Vietnam 
policy— and  that  of  the  Congress — are 
at  an  end.  It  i.s  time  for  the  Congress  to 
help  write  the  final  chapter  to  this  too 
long  story  For  the  men  honored  here, 
and  in  seven  previous  issues  of  the  Con- 
CRESsroNAL  Record,  the  final  chapter 
comes  too  late.  Compared  with  their 
great  sacrifice,  words  nale  to  naught. 
Only  the  lives  of  those  to  come — those 
who  might  be  .spared — can  give  mean- 
ing to  our  belated  efforts  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

Last  of  names  follows: 
Dfaths     Resttlting    Prom    Hostile     Action 

IN     V'HTNAM     From     Juxt    Thbough    D«- 

CCkfBER    1970 

CALirOUflA 

Army 
Bowers,  Richard  Alan.  Long  Beach. 
Hernandez,  Frank  Sanchez,  Fresno. 

Ma'xne    Ci»'pJ 
Ramos,  Luis,  San  Bernardino. 

CONNXCnCUT 

Air   Force 
Dauten,  Frederick  W.  Jr  .  Oullford. 

TLORIDA 

Army 
Lakes.  Carl  John,  Clearwater. 

OEOBCIA 

Army 

Boles.  Robert  Madison,  Columbus. 
Braswell   Donny  Jr#   LBwrencevlIle. 
Brownliig   Bill  tiwlnn.  Lyerly 
Bryant.  David  Eugene,  Warner  Robins. 
Burgess.  Cleatls  Lynn.  Meigs. 
Carter.  Larry  Reaumaine,  Montlcello. 
Cordle.  Donald  CaUln.  MUledgevUle. 
Crumpton.  Eugene  Hay  ward.  Macon. 
Davis.  Larry  Franklin.  Ellljay. 
Duncan,  Onnle  David.  Vldalia. 
Graves.  Randolph  Edwin,  Cataula. 
Orlmes,  Lloyd  Harold.  II,  Eaet  Point. 
Hayes,  David  Barto,  Columbus 
Hembree    Jame.s  Thomas    Jr    Commerce 
Holmes,  Hurold  Anthony   Pine  View. 
Ivey,  Herman  Fred.  Lenox 
Jones,  Mitchell    Jr    Thoma-svUle 
Kile,  John  Terrence    MlUen 
Mercer,    Jimmy   Henry,    Hazelhnrst. 
Olson,  Steven  Allan.  Chamblee 
Sliannon,    Earl    Edwin.    MUledgevUle 
Toler.  Robert  Wllber.  Jr.  Ha?,elhur8t 
Vaugtiu.  Joseph  Dougius,  S<»vannaJti. 


Wallter,  'Walter  I^ewls,  Stapleton. 
■Warren   John  Owen,  Augusta. 

Afartne  Corps 
Faust,  Timothy  Ray,  Atlanta. 
Gray  CURord.  Macon. 

ILLtNOIS 

Army 
Inboden,  Steve  Lee.  Sprlngerton. 

IOWA 

Arrny 
Johnson.  St-even  Charles,  Alvord. 
McKlbben    William  Russell    Marshalltown. 

Air-  Force 
Klein.  Russeli  Leo   Marengo. 
Marine  Corps 
Clark,  William  Martin,  RunneUs. 

KANSAS 

Air  Force 
Train,  Steve  Warren.  Undsborg 

KENTCCKT 
A-my 
Pedlgo,  Charlee  Darnel,  Lexington. 

LOT7ISIANA 

Army 
Calhoun,  Durl  0«ne.  IjeesvUle. 

MASSAC  H  USITTS 

Army 
Brault,  Dennis  James,  Worcester. 

MINNESOTA 

Marine  Corps 
Wilbrecht,  Kurt  Michael,  St  Paul. 

NEBRA-SKA 

Army 
Hamilton,  Gerald  Louis,  Spencer. 

NEW    MEXICO 

A  r  rn  y 
Galbreath,  Terrell  Robert.  Albuquerque. 
Pierce,  Robert  LivingBton,  Albuquerque. 
NBW  TORK 
Army 
Coons,  Robert  Wayne.  Johnstown. 
Halght,  .Stephen  Haroid   Cazenorla. 
Prolss,  Rotiert  Francis   Jr  .  Cornwall. 
Trtmm,  Archie  Edward.  Colton. 

Air  Force 
Gray,  James  Anthony,  New  York. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Marine  Corps 
Peddle.  Michael  Ray.  Wlnston-Saiem. 
Tucker,  Donny  Lyiin,  Stanfleld. 

OHIO 

Army 

Adklns,  Norman  i:>ale.  Be<lfard. 
Gumbert,  Robert   WllUam     Jr  ,   New   Rich- 
mond. 

Hamilton,  Marcus  James.  Logan. 

OKLAHOMA 
Army 
Green,  James  Arvll,  Boynton. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Aforinc  Corps 
Bugman,  David  Charles,  Falnlew. 

BOtTH   CAROLINA 

Army 
Etover,  Jc*nny  Lewis,  Jr.,  Gaffney. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Army 
LaytOD,  Donald  Dean  Aberdeen. 

Texas 

Army 
Little,  Danny  Leonard,  AbUen«, 

WASHINOTOK 

Aryny 
SmlUi,  Ous.  Jr.,  Oao. 


VTEST   VISGINXA 

A'my 
Shannon,  Oarry  Monze; .  Mable. 

WISCONSIN 
Marine  Corps 
Scrlver,  James  Michael,  Kenosha. 

Deaths  Resulting  From  Hostile  Action  in 
Vietnam  From  Januart  Through  March 
1971 

ALABAMA 

Army 
Bobo.  Chtu-les  Glen.  GuntersvlHe. 

Broolts.  Jessie  Michael.  Irvmgtou. 
Ciardner,  WliUe    Jr  .   Breni 
Haaklns,  Joel  Richard.  HuntsvUle 
l^mb.  Howard  Sidney,  Gadsden. 
Matthews,  Charles  Toney.  HuntsvUle. 
Prince   Harry  Gordon   Jr.  Salem. 
Pryear,  Johnnie  Liee.  Mobile. 
Ruff.  Ronald  Calvin,  Notasulga, 
Sablar. ,  PYaiik  Aguan    Phenlx  City. 
Schooley  James  Daniel.  Daphne. 
8ealx>rn,   William   Herman.   Jr.,    Birming- 
ham. 

Willlanis   Bobble  Lee   Parrlsh 

Afanne  CO'ps 
Barton, DftTld  Alien.  Montgomery. 
Stracner,  William  EUis,  Sterretl. 

Nai^y 
Bradley,  Tyrone  Carlos,  Mobile, 

ALASKA 

A'rny 
C3ox,     Daniel     Franklin.     ElmendorX     Air 
Force  Baae. 

ARIZONA 

A  'TTl  V 

Adikai    .A;^■in,  Jr    Window  Rock. 
Bayne   Michael  John,  Phoenix. 
Bond  David  Arthur.  Phoemx. 
Brown   Rick  Samuel.  Mesa. 
Darling.  Dennis  Thomas,  Phoenix. 
Johnson.  Rog.  Phoenix 
Stocketl  Richard  L*e   Mesa. 

f<'ary 

Borg.  Michael  Royce.  Tucson, 

ARKANSAS 

Army 
Burton,  Horace  Lee.  Texarkana. 
Harris.  Randall  Lynn,  West  MemphU, 

Latimer,  Wilbur  Dale    Searcy. 
Palmer,  L^ymon,  Little  Rock. 

Marine  Corps 

Allen,  James  Harlen   PerryvUle. 

CALIFORNIA 

Army 
Bauer   Curtis  Dean,  Carson 
Bosworth,  Terry  Lee.  Whltmore. 
Carter  Greg  Roy   Fresno 
Celano.  Prank  Anthony,  Ix>6  Banoe 
Chaudoln,  Robert  Conn,  San  Mar.no. 
Clay.  Russell  Leland    I>-"F  Angeles 
Coliazo.  Raphael  Lorenzo  ,  Gardena, 
Covert.  Richard  Dean,  Jr    Pleasanton, 
Dalenta.     Zbigniew     Joseph,     Huntington 
Beach. 
Damon   Michael  Patrick   Sunnymead. 
Davis,  Alan  Eu2,ice    Tulare 
DeCelle,  Robert  Eugene   II,  Alameda, 
BaUlday,  Gary  Dean   Atascadero. 
Harris.  Michael  Leo   Vallejo. 
Henderson.  Tommy  Ray    Lof  Angeles. 
J,'>hn.';on,  William  John.  Santa  Mar.a. 
Kirkpatrlck    William  W     Torrance 
Krug    Stephen  Paul    San  Mateci 
Lara    Sabino,  Jr     West  C^vlna 
Larrabee   Steven  Michael,  Irvine 
Lopez,  Peter  Mitchell   Jr    Spring  Valley. 
Lyons   Chester  George   San  Jose 
Marlar,  OUn  Dewey,  III   Santa  Ana 
McLemore,  John  WUscn    Jr    Fresno. 
Mendoza    David  Ramirez    Sa:.  Fernando. 
Meyer    Kenneth  .Allen    Hayward, 
Mills,  Carroll  Ray    Sunnyvale 
Nacca,  Carl,  Jr    Bakersf.elQ. 
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NaiLoahltno.  Masaatii,  S&nLa  Barbara 
PadUIa,  Oary  Teofllio.  SacramenU! 
WalntanlUa.  Jeffrey  I  ,  San  Diegti 
Itdirwe.  Bernardt)  K«L!oha.  Watsonvi;!<- 
Htfis.  Luclo  Jun,  Arroyo  Grande 
Revlti,  Ronald  James.  Sticramento. 
Hhixles.  WliUain  Barton.  Oaithurst. 
it. iberf-son    John  Krnes'    San  DIp^o. 
Hose,  Ij4m  James,  Ij<3s  Angeles 
Saldana.  Richard  David.  Oxr.axrt 
H<-hult.z,  Clary  A  ,  .San  Die^'i 
Shannon.  Uuy  Oene.  Jr  .  SarramentO. 
Shaw.  James  Robert    f".ov..s 
Smith.   David   Hu^.  1am  An^fief, 
Sokolof    Harvey  CJeraid.  Ijoa  Angeles 
Staff fjrd.  James  Hubert.  OaJLiand 
-Stone,    Cirwgnry   Martin.    Torrance 
.-Stone,   Joeepb  Latu&r,   Deaert   Hot   Springs 
.Sysak.  Craig  Alan.  San  Pedro 
I  lylor,   Darld  ThomUm     Five   Points. 
li.m.  Ji)iio«ty  JElaxl.  HoaenKjrKl 
^'re»4ar.  David  Alexander    Weaverville. 
Thicker.  Charles  Rupert    Iji  Mlradu 
Troy  alio,    Roland    Dean.    Newport    B<'a<'h 
\iiget.  IXmald  Ouatav    Bishop 
Ward.  Jame.s  Cral«    1.1  ^Klnlevv.  ie 
Wattersii;i    Dennis  Rav    ()i!dal>- 
Yell.  <i;ef,  Howard    (MkUnd 
Mariju-   Corp  J 
I'x^miy.  Jackie  l«e    Biwna  Park. 
F^trada    Maxlmlno.   Chtco 
Pierce.  William  K.irvin    Aznsa. 
\8lX,  Chrlstoper  Jame.s   Roy,  CoWnA. 

Collins,  Michael  Raymond,  Martinez. 

COI.(NUOO 

Army 

OpOtfjP,  TTn'Wffi  Patrick,  Grand  Junction. 
Harts,  Dobert  Dale.  Denver 
Howell,  Duane  aeorjfe,  I'.ienic 
Johnson.    David    Charles     Graiid    Junction. 
Mitchell.    I<a.rTy   Oene     Clolorado   Sprlnvrs 
Osbom.    Donald    Keith     Ixiveiand 
Sandoval.    Joee    Ramon     Pr'r*    Inptiin 
Thome.  Robert   Walter.  I><-nver 
Vigil,   Frederick   Anthony,  Thornton. 

CONKSCnCUT 
Ar-my 
Ayers,  Dougla«  Edward.  Plain vlUe. 
Meeker,  Marc  Jeffery.  Durham. 
Mlxter.  David  Ives   Dsu-len 
VolUuurdt,    Philipp    R      West    Redding. 

1>K-I.,*W  ARE 

A:  'U^ 

Anderson,  Charles  H.cUard.  .Sewaxk 
Bailey,  Donald  Ray,  Willow  Grove. 

DISTKICT    or   COLCMBIA 

Army 

Butler.  Winston.  Jr     WaKhinirton. 
Pells,  WUllam  Henry    W  fushliigton. 

Warreii    Man.tsseii   Bnx-k     Wa.shin)K't.i>n 
r'.  iiKiD* 
A- my 
Black.   lU>t>en  l>^nnis.   Jr      Tailaha-iaee. 
Carter.  James  Basil.  OrJando 
Plshbeck.  Jav  J-.hn    (•■•ra:   Gah.es 
Gentry,  Robert  Barrv    f>rlan<l<T 
GJcofskl,  Stephen  DouKias    p<Tt  Myers. 
Hemandes,  Woel  Barbam    Miami 
Ivey,  Tommy  Hubert.   .Auburndale 
Knight.     Richard     Vincent.     Jr  .     Ormond 
Bf  a.'h 

McKav    E,i>?iiene  He:;r\     111.  Orlando 
.M.  K*"L;ps     Handi>iph    BuriiS,    Cocoa    ii*«<'h. 
.Mi»i\i!    L)a>e  Waiter,  Bradeiiton 
.Mj:;en    UaJiJel  Jerry    Quit  Bre«ze. 
N:ion.  Jease  Ernest.  Mulberry 
Higsby    Bandy  Marvin,  Iilaitiand 
Pravera,  Uouit,  Wesley,  Jackac.nvsae 
Ward.  Johnny  Newton.  Jr  .  Saramjia. 

Air    Forr' 
Scrivener.  S'epher,  Ruf^s*.;;    Tamp*. 


Marine  Corpm 

Rigdon,  llo.iaJd  Michael,  WaJ<lo. 
Nar-y 

Thames,     James     Kranklin      Ponte     Vedra 
Beach. 

Army 

Brown,  .\iberl  Ijee.  Monllreiia. 
Duncan     Benjamin   Wavr.e    Baconton. 
Eberhart    .H.Cm!iel   Hmistoi!.  Atlanta. 
Fleld.i.  Bobby  Jene,  Dahl.>iifKH 
HlBctX'k,  Stepheii  Mayo,  AUaiiui 
Holtcclaw,  Plillip  Bruce,  Omalia 
I. use.  Michael  John.  Atlanta 
Michael.  J.inies  Albert.  Oamesvii.e 
Patter*>n.  Wavne  O'Neal    Columbus. 
Prltchetl.  Carl  Wayrve.  Fartx^i  Park. 
Royal,  WUllam  liar!.  Screven 
Rushing.  Kenneth  Rtijfer    Baxley. 

\tarinr   Corps 
Potts,  Bartow  Wesley   Jr     Macon. 

H.4WAII 

Army 

Oaa.  Joseph  WiUlam    Jr      Keriakekua. 
Kong.  BrtAn  Wallace.  Uouojulu 
Nakl,  WUllam    III.  Kaneohc. 
Opperman.  Hu^h  I>an;pl    Honolulu. 
Pakele,  Fred  Da ;  e    Ho  no  l  n  l  u . 
Ma'-ine  Corps 
Malabey,  Benlstmln  Kealll   M  ,1U. 

Buckles.  Richard  Dean    Bloomlngton. 
CalllT,  James  Patrick.  Northlake. 
Carson,  Richard  Ray.  ruKcola. 
Creech,  WUllam  Owen.  Jr..  Palls. 
Danay,  Jerry  Lee.  Rock  Island. 
Easton.  David  Fverett.  N"rman. 
ParreU,  Daniel  Fr.uicls   Danville. 
Oasperlch    Frank  Jolin,  Jr  .  Jollet. 
Gray    Allen  Rav    Belleville 
Jamr    ck    Philip  Robert.  Burnham. 
Lero>    Jtroine  Kdward,  Kankakee. 
LJcchl.  Aeriu  Jo.seph.  Jr  .  Nokomls 
Mllani    Caivln  Edward    Elg::: 
MUcc,  Wmiaai  Jnhu    Chlruk- 
Mozdzen.  l)u>  .Michael,  (huii^:  > 
Myers.  Harold   Edwin.   Rockport 
Newbould.  W  liliam  George.  L  n.ca»:.j. 
Peffer,  Gregory  I^ee   Nnrlh  Ai.n.ra 
Porter,  Del  be  rt  Ray,  LouLsvUie 
Slddons,  James  Garland   f'hlcago. 
Asper,  Ivan  Richard,  Jr  .  Mlshawaka. 

INUIANA 

Ant\if 

Austin,  Janics  Earl.  .South  Bend. 
Benton,  Aruuid  Hay.  iJdon 
Brlnegar    Barry  Lynn,  Patriot 
Brown,  Uewltt  Wilotni.  Ill   Indianapolis. 
Clodfelter    Darrel  Jay.  Indianapolis. 
Crawford,  '.hrdon  l*e.  Fort  Wayne. 
Green.  Gee  rge  Curtis.  Jr     Attica 
Moibern,  Michael  Hhea   Ciary 
Medjesky,  Vincent  Jirtepti.  indianapolte. 
Neal  WlUla.m  Edward.  MariinsviUe. 
Renner.  Matthew  Mark,  Crown  Point. 
Smith,  Lyle  Elton    South  Whitley. 
Thompson.  Itandall  Alan    EvansvUle. 
Vogelpohl,  Rex  Alan.  Huiler 
White.  Steven  Huduiph.  Washington. 

Air   Force 
Engle,  Charles  Edwin.  Carlos 
Harris,  James  Craig  Liberty  Center. 

H.)W,\ 

ArntTj 

Austin,  Lvrry  Dean    De^  Mutnea. 
Bargantasl.  Albion  joe   Henderson. 
Boots,  Stephen  Eldon.  Des  Moines 
Bowers.  Richard  Saulera.  PleasantvUie 
Cutting.  Jerry  Woodrow    I>avenport. 
Frlcke,  Patrick  I^oyal    Le  Claire 
Lawson,  M.chaei  Carter   ClnclPinatl. 
LJ«rken,  Marvin  Allen   Central  City. 
Maloney,  Michael  Kevin.  Daveiiport 
McCutcheon.  Frank  8  .  Ill,  Des  Molnae. 


McDowell.  Steven  Doiiglaa,  Keokuk. 
Meyer.  liavtd  l*e,  Charles  City 
<-jyseu,  Cecil  Chai»cey,  Rowley. 
"Ijckpr,  Kenr.eth  Wayne,  Marshalllcwn. 

Stivy 
BLrky.  Harold  Edwin.  South  English. 

KAM&At> 

Arrnf 

As;    Steven  Vincent.  Emporia 
Corr.  Cliflord  Wayne.  Viola. 
Hat<eiuau,  Joel  Thoma.s.  Wichita. 
Head.  LXivld  Nell,  Arkansas  City. 
Kramer    Kevin  CUnton    Wichita. 
Pe*!     Lawrence  R      Kan.'sas  City 
Hmith    Stephen  I^ee    Ottawa. 

Af  F<  rre 
RA'tv^v    MKtrni  Hardin    Kan.sas  City 

Marine  Ccrrp^ 
Ralmey,  Christopher  Lag,  Topeka. 
KENTfCKY 
Armp 
ChajnpUn.   John   Flobert.  Hebron 
Coffey.  Robert   Daniel     Sturgih 
Cox.    William    Gayle.    Loulsvli.e 
Doan.  Terr\-  Wayne.  EUzabethtown 
Gmham    John  Meiytv    C>wenRl>f»ro 
Johnson     Larry    Patrick.    Loul.svllle 
King.  Harry  Carlton    Louisville 
LangneliB.   Michael    Wil.lam    Shively 
Marshall.   C'UlTord   Wayne.   K.chnKJiid. 
Mlley.   JiksepJi   Wayne.   Covington. 
Slnion    James  Martin    West  Ixjulsvllle. 
SoTjTherland     Peri!    Wavne     Mcireland 
8t     Cisir     Charlet    David     Ojxs    Crt^k. 
Thompw.n    G'oree    Jr     Harlan. 

LOUISIANA 

Arrtu 

Anthony,  Joaeph  Roy.  I,.arayette. 
Ooker,  David  LangBton.  Jr     Alexandria. 
Cr»1g    James  Larrv    Batot    Rrm^. 
Darbv    Pau:    New  Orlear.F 
Hart.  Raridt    ph  Cxuy    Jr     Moin-oe 
H  ivward    Dav:!   R<.)y,  Nat<-hltoc!iief3 
Petty.  \Lchael  Harrih,  I.>es  Aileinands 
Plchon,   Herman    FMwarrt     New   Orleans 
Ralney,  Vernon  Edward.  Melalrle 
Smith,  William  David,  Lafayette. 
Hlgglns.  Thomas  Wayne.  Lake  Providence. 

Ma'rinr  Corps 
Lindsay.  Stephen  Lee,  Shreveport. 

Hetvy 
Lupo,  Frtincts  Davie    Take  Charles. 


Dlphllllpo,  K-jcc"    P-r'iatid 
Soule.  Charles  Howard    Lewist.  ii 
Tlbbettc,  Gordon    KUiiiund,   Boolhbay. 

MAXTLAND 

Armp 
Berger,  Barry  Howard.  HyattsvlUe. 
Davis,  John  English.  Baltimore 
Johnson,  WUllam  Frank    Bel  Air 
Monnett,  Leonard   Allen    C  imberland 
Molkey.  Herbert  Eugene     Jr  .   Mount  Airy 
Payne.  Louis,  8r  ,  Mount  Rjanler. 
PearsOD,  Norman  Jame.s,  Herron. 
Potts,  Robert  James.  Baltimore. 
Robertst^in,   George  Lord,  Salisbury 
Rollins.  Wade  Hampton    Waldorf 
Selak.  John  Raymond.  BalUmore 
Stelnklrchner.    Kenneth    M  .   Balitmore 

Mannt:  Corps 
Woodburn.  Larry  Albert,  Silver  Spring 

M  ASSACHrsJtTTS 

AT7ny 
Austin.  Michael  Paul.  Beichertown. 
Babiii.  Jaoob  Benedict.  Jr  .  Maiden. 
E.li.v'n.  Richard  Wright.  Oranby. 
Fr:andv>n.  Daniel  Kenneth,  Tewksbury. 
F:<wtd,  WllIla.'Q  James,  Jr..  Randolph. 
.lines.  Benule  Frank.  Brighton. 
Kinsntan   Gerald  Francis,  Foxtxoo. 
Moore.  Curtis  Wayne,  Templeton. 
Riiiehart,  Richard  Bennett.  Natlck. 
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Marine  Corp': 
Marsden,  Robert  Paul.  Randolph. 

MU  HIGAN 

Army 
BarlU.  Peter  Lino.  Birmingham. 
Beardsiey.  William  Burdon,  Bath 
Bovlnette.  Charles  E  ,  Jr  .  lansiug. 
Bradley   Biiberi  Timothy,  Detroit. 
Caccla   Carl  Henry   Detroit 
Casino.  Joseph  Walter.  Daf  ter 
Dalton,  Robert  Lloyd   Grand  Ita-pids. 
Enos.  Robert   Raymond,   Jr     Warren. 
Garten.  James  Ray   Detroit 
Hall.  Davie  Raymond.  Alma 
HoUoway.    Michael    Scott.    Wyoming. 
Johnson,  Willie    Jr     Jackson 
Maea,  Daniel  John   Jack.son 
Marshall    Joseph  Henry   III,  Almont. 
McOee,  Carl  Barry,  Detroit. 
PfvUl.  James  lx>e    Rlvervlew. 
Randolph    Richard  Dale   Saint  John*. 
Rltsema.  Warren  Peter  Fremont. 
Roblson,  Oary  Herbert    Adrian. 
Rushlow    RlcViard  Lei>tiard.  Lincoln  Park 
Stoakley,  Gordon  A.a.i.  Il>etrolt. 
Stotts,  Donald  Maurice  Fenton. 
Thelen.  Robert  Jf«eph   Fowler. 
Traver,  Oawford  Henry   Montrose. 
Van  Dam.  Bruce  .^Uan.  Holland 
Walerzak.  William  Thomft*.  Detroit. 
Waszklewlcz  Dennis  Ijivern,  Mikado. 
Wundtr   Robert  Lee,  Trenton. 

Air  Force 
Somers,  Richard  Keith,  NorthvUle. 

Marine  Corps 
Hrlsoulls,  Robert.  Detroit. 

Navy 
Walker.  Dale  Allen,  Livonia. 

MINNESOTA 

Army 
Baker.  Raymond  John    Mlnneajxilis. 
Bangert    Byron  Allen    Albert  I-ea 
Blackburn' Richard  Vincent    Mir.neapolls. 
Brlckman.  Dewait.e  Lawrence    Brownsville 
Edwards.  Charles  Harold.  Jr  ,  Minneapolis 
Gulseth,  Sheldon  I^ee   Stralhcona. 
Harper.  Timothy  Vausthn    Ceylon. 
Karau,  Ronald  Dean    I#w!sville 
Makl,  Roger  Lee,  Diiluth 
Nabben,  Arthur  S  ,  Minneapolis 
Nelson,  Russel  Courtney   Minneapolis. 
Olson,  Thomas  Percy   Minneapolis. 
Plath.  Steven  Dale   St   ly. tits  Park. 
Stoen.  Marcus  Sherwln,  Pelican  Rapids. 

Marine  Corps 
Boeck,  Oary  Raymond   Braham. 
Chrlstenscn,  Bruce  Arden.  St    Paul. 
Karger,  Gregory  Scott,  Duluth. 
Saathoff,  Raymond  Joseph.  Blaine. 
Wagner,  Kenneth  James   St   PaiU. 

MI.SSISSIPFI 

Army 
Avant.  Joe  Lynn.  Water  Valley 
Shlngler,  Roy  Dell.  Vlcksburg 
Stuart.  Lee  Davis.   Jr  ,    Hattlesburg. 
Weathersby,  James  Earl.  Prentiss. 
ibussotmi 
Army 
Blgllenl,  Charle.s  Rtjbert.  Republic. 
Coleman,  Xxinald  Ray,  De  Soto. 
Crowder,  Neal  Steven  Botirbon. 
Duff,  Robert  Darrel.   Calnsvllle. 
Fish,  Gordon  Alldean.  St.  Joseph. 
Olbler.  Donald  Oene.  Mayvlew. 
Horn,  Douglas  Lee.  Kansas  City. 
Karnes,  Leslie  Leroy.  Sikeston. 
Lukit.sch,  Frank  Joseph,  Jr  .  St   Louis. 
Marshall,  l.arry  Hunter,  nimo. 
Ruff,  OUbert  Oliver.  Jr  .  Florissant. 
Seawel.  Warren  Paul.  Salnle  Oenevleve. 
Testorff.  Thomas  Edward.  Kansas  City. 
Walters   Robert  Daniel,  St.  Louis. 
Webb,  Wallls  Wayne,  Orovesprlng. 


MONTANA 

Armj; 
Prazler   Richaxd  Beryl.  Lincoln 
NEBIIASKA 

Army 
Heinz.  John  Dietrich,  Lincoln. 

NEVADA 

Ar-ny 
Gomez.  Joseph  James.  Las  Vegas. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Army 

Cass.  Frai^k  Le*.  Plymouth. 
Hogau.  John  Lawrence.  Exeter 
Malenfant.  William  Arthur,  Nashua. 
Roberge.  Edmund  Edward  Mai.>  hester 

Marine  Corps 
Porter,  Richard  Charles.  Hanover 
NEW  JHl-SEr 
Army 
Czarnota.  Christopher  Zeno,  Perth   Amboy. 
Hashagen,  WUllam  Loul.-<   B!alrt!town. 
Jackson,  Keith  Michael   Cres.skin. 
Johnson.  William  Thoma.s  Atlantic  City. 
Mauro,  Vincent  Carmen  Jr  .  Trenton. 
Miller.  Thomas  Craig   Pennsatiken. 
Serven,  Patil  Klllott    Ram.sey 
Sterling.  Charle.s  Wesley.  Ocean  City. 
Warner,  Stephen  Henry.  SkUlman. 
Williams,  William  Lynn,  BernardsvUle. 
Wohlrab.  Bruce    Bergen. 

.4ir  Force 
Mirrer.  Robert  Henry.  Newark 

Marine  Corps 
Blngenheimer,  James   .^tlantlc  City. 
Ford.  Douglas  Oakley,  Glen  Rock. 
Ram,  Cornelius  Herbert,  Jersey  City. 

NrW    MEXICO 

Army 
Bllbrey.  Edmond  David.  Albuquerque. 
Flores,  Jerry    Las  Vegas. 
Klein    Jerome  Do.i    Hollywood 
Marquez.  JtiUan  Ernest,  Albuquerque 
Sandoval,  Phillip  James,  Santa  Fe. 
Toledo,  Thoma-s  Ambrose    Jemez  Pueblo. 

NEW    Y  OR  K 

Army 

Ahrens.  Ru.s-sell  Ge<jrge    Selden. 

Allen.  Eugene.  New  York 

Caraccllo    Anthony  J     Jr  .  New  York 

Clore,   Lee   WUllam    Westchester 

Coon,  David  WUllam,  Fredonia 

Crawford.  Dtiuglas  Jay    Bay  Shore. 

Curry.  Francis  Michael.  Pstchogue. 

Druzlnskl     Karl   Walter.   New   York. 

Dupree.  WUbert  Shelby.  Jr     Jamaica 

Field,  Gary  Edgar.  Columb.a 

Foley.   Brian   Robert,   Clarence. 

Fotl'  Paul  John.  Long  Island  City. 

Fox,  David  Nelson,  Dryden 
Hammer,  William  John.  Nassau 
Hart.  Joseph  Brendan.  Richmond  Hill. 
Johnson    Edward  A  .  Jr  ,  Rockaway. 
Johnson,  Gerald.  New  York. 

Kupi-  iwskl,  Joh;,    Valter.  Blasdell. 
Lewis   Garv   New  York. 
Ux-khart.  John  Thomas,  PeekskUl 
Mackev.  D-ji.ald  Andrew,  Chenango  Bridge 
Mclntvre.  James  Anthony.  New  York 
Moran    David   Alfred,  Cold  Brook 
Parmelee    Jeffrey  Malhew    New  York 
Plcarazzi,  James  Vincent,  Selkirk. 
Randall.  James  Laverne,  Addison. 
Russell.  Brian  Patrick.  New  Y'ork. 
Semmler    David  Albert    Webster 
Shepherd.  Thomas  Christ.  Sr      Ilion 
SUon.  Joseph  Arthur,  Jr  ,  Far  R<x^kaway 
Spence.  George   Anthony.  New   York, 
Studler.  Richard  Erwln    Clay 
Tworek.  Gerald  John,  Buffalo. 
Valerio.  Thomas,  New  York, 
Warren    Stephen   Edward,  Rochester 
Williams.  James  Thomas.  Jr  .  New  York. 
Wolfenden    Harry,  Syracuse, 


At'  Fc-cr 
Davis.  Aaron.  Jr..  Rcxxhester 
Wlsslg.  Edward  Simon.  Lake  RonkonkomiL 

Marine  Corp.s 
Brlto,  Allonso  Antonio    New  York. 

NC'RTH     CAROLINA 

A  ■  '•.  .t- 

Abernethy,  Regi::ald  Joe    Maiden 
Anderson,  Billy  Rsy    Wlnston-Salem. 
Bagnal.  I  uther  Netties   III  Winston-Salem. 
Burleson.  Garney,  Jr..  AshevlUe 
FrazeUe,  Donald  Jerome    Raleigh 
aUMlck.  Donald  Ralph   Shelby 
BanMD,   Samuel   Morgan.   l;.diar,    TraU. 
Price,    Charles    Mitchell.    Monroe 
Rhash.  Barry  Arthur,  Asheville 
Sarvls,  Richard  Lee.  Durhair.. 
Teeter.  Roger  Lynn.  Salisbury 
Thlgpen.  William  Hassell,  Tarboro, 
Whlsenant.  Stephen  Lee,  Charlotte. 
Wright,  Harvey  Wayne,  Laurinbiirg. 

NOBIH    DAKITA 

Ar-mi' 
Boehm.  Richard  Johii    Mandan 
Johnson,  Myron  Blame    Mandaree. 
Marthe    Randolph  Lee,  Esmond. 

Marine  Corpf 
Schossow,   Dennis    Robert     Sheldon. 


Army 

Baker.  Frankie  Guy,  Mc.Mester 

Becksted     Honsld  James,  Cleveland 

Bench.  Clifford  Eugene    Cambridge 

Bennett,  Dtmald  Casper    Ne^-  Lex.ngton. 

Bennett,  Victor  RHymond    Jr     Ha.sklns. 

Brandon,  Phillip   Michael     BeallsMlle 

Bright,  Paul  Glen    Columbus 

Canas.  RoberU)  Luis.  Toledo. 

Downev.  Edward  FraLiCis.  Jr.,  Cleveland. 

First,  Michael   Bruce    Dowagiac. 

Fisher,  Ronald  Jay    Akron. 

Garrison.   Ronald    Miiiard,   Canton. 

Glenn.  William  Stuart    Akron. 

Hill    Gerald  William.  MiUord. 
Hirison.    Herbert    Stephen,   Cincinnati. 
Hohman    Dame:  John    Caldwell 
Hunter    John  Clark    New  Philadelphia. 

Hutson,  George   Olenn     Cleveland. 

Jackson.  Ronald.  Cinciunsti 
Keetle.  Jeffrey  Charle-s.  .Ashland 
Lovelace    Kenneth    Beliefontsine. 
Martin.  Richard  1/ee   Cleveland. 
Ml  Kee    Larry   William,  Delaware 
Pepper.  Larry  James    JeffersonvUle. 
Price,    Biilv   Ray.   Jr  ,   HuntsvTUe 
Rvan,  Joseph  Robert    Jr     Bedford 
Schmaltz.  Douglas  Ralph.  Parma. 
Schoeiihoff,  Robert  John.  Cincinnati. 
Scott ,  Edward  Earl.  Jr    Panna 
Sgambatl,   Paul  Anthony    Olrard. 
Smith.  Dennis  Arthur    Akron 
Thorne    Kevin  Garner    Englewood. 
Vencel,  Albert  A.len.  Warren, 
Weldon.  Terrence   Wayne    Cincinnati. 

Air  Force 
Nelll.  John  Mautz.  Hiram 
Seeley,  Douglas  Milton,  Marietta. 

OKLAHOMA 

Army 
Carney.  Joshua  Eil,  McAiester 
CowRii.  Darren  Wayne   Fairfai 
Crockett    Stanley  Gene    Poteau 
James.  Ricky  Lynn   Sapulpa 
Peck    Steven  Rus-sel!    Enid 
.Sawney.  Jackie  Lee   Ttilsa 
Shawnee.  Clark  Vernon,  Lawtcn, 
Truesdell    John  Leroy,  Elnld. 
\M;lte   Gary  Sidney.  Perry 

ORBCON 

Army 
BlCK-her  Russell   Glen.  Dallas 
Brown.  Joeeph  Gordon    Portland, 
Dahl,  Larry  Gilbert,  Portland. 
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Schuma<^^ler,   Robert  Junes,   S,«bari.)n 
Sbarpe,  Robert  Ernest,  Uike  (Jswegtj 
Sheer.  Paul  Arthur   I,akevlew 
Spearmaxi,   Gordon   Keith.    Jr      Hermlstoti. 
Strauser.  John  Charles    C<xw   B.iy 
Tubb.  James  CaJvin.  Jr  .  Myrtle  Puliit 
Wlrth.  Gordon  l^ee.  Jr  .  Boring 

Marine   Ccps 
Klein,  Glen  C'hajles,  Peiidleton. 

PENNSYl.V^NI.I 

.\ibert.si,ii,   Bernard  George,   Pittsburgh. 
Burger,    Kenneth    Allen,    PetroUa 
Beatty,  FYederlcfc  I^ee,  Mapleton  Depot 
Blackmon,  WllUam  B  ,  Jr  .  Phlladelph'.,i 
BJrgdorfer.  Stephen  W^ilter.  Vane 
CoUlns.   Jaine.s   Frew,   V'lndergrlft 
Comber.  David  Wayne    Philadelphia 
Dftvld,  Gary  Charles,  Pottst.jwn 
Easter.  Denny  liiiy.  Brown«vH;e 
Qelger,  Gary  George,  New  RinKgi^id. 
HoUer.   Roger   Qiiy,    Butlaio   MULs 
Joyce.  Van  John    Philadelphia 
Kapusta.  Edward   John,  Philadelphia. 
Kinder,  WUilam  Arthur.  Pittsburgh. 
Klser    Robert  Thoiiiiia.  West  Mlffleln. 
KJlw!i-lcl.  Richard  Stanley.  Pittsburgh. 
Markey.    James   Paul,    Jr  ,   Warminster. 
Maaon.   Theodore   Raymond,   Atgien. 
Montroes,  Charles  Paul     Warminster 
Parle,  Richard  l-ewls.  Burnt  Cabins 
Peace    Charles   Lam  on  t,   Sharon  HIII. 
Redmon.    Stanley    Eugene.   Philadelphia. 
Stahi,   R>>ger   William.  Someraet. 
Stephen.son.  Ronald  Dee.  MonroevlUe. 
Valeote.  Glenn  Curtis.  CoatesvlHe. 
Walker,  Rol>ert  Ijunoat    Jr  .  Vaxidergrlft. 
Wrtght,   Michael   Dale,   Duncannon. 
Young,   Frederick   Anthony,   Clarksburg. 

Marine  Corps 

Baldauf    F'rederick  WlUlani    Pltt-sburgh. 
Miller,   John   fiussell.  Gettysburg 

Naiy 

Bamett,  Samuel  Hoyt.  Washiniifton. 
Vasey,  William  Charles,  Doylesu^wn. 

A  r  n\  y 

Carroll,  Ravnio:.d  Prank    Providence. 
Lebrun,    Robert    Normand,    Woonsocket. 
Lllley,    David    William.    Coventry. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Army 

Coleman.  Olan  Dan.  Buffalo. 
Foster    James   Bvrd    Jr  .  Oreenvllle. 

Oeddlnijs   John  Hughie.  3uniter. 

King     rhomas  Pickett  Byrd.  HartavlUe. 

Mullinax.  Jame.s  Carlton    Jr     Greenville. 

Pace.  Gary  Lvnn    Ea.siev 

Phillips.  Lawrence,  Oreetiwood. 

Williams,  Harris  Lee,  Mulllns. 

Woods,  Wtniam  Stephen.  Mauldln. 

SOUTJC     DAKOTA 

Army 

Thormodsgard ,   Arvld    Palmer.   Alcester. 
Zelgler,  Thomas  Lee.  Hamlll. 

Air  Force 
XTbls,  Willis  Grant.  Spearflsh. 

rrNNr.ssEi: 
Armi/ 

Qwr.  Harold   Edward.  Nashville. 
Ooffey.  William  Lo\its.  oneida. 
Bam,  John,  Jr  ,  TlptonvUle 
HoUowell.   Dale  Mitchell.  Henderson. 
Howell.  John  Wllilani.  Btiilvar. 
Kallaher.  Charles  P  .  Memphis 
Kennedy,  niomaa  Martin.   Kiioxvllle. 
Leamon,   Larry  Dewayiie.  Harrison. 
Loden.  Larry  David    Memphl.s 
Martin,  Joseph  Venson.  Ktowah. 
Rfihlnson.  Dallas  Dean.  Trade 
WfKKlard.   Michael    David.    Na-shvllle. 
TEXAS 

Army 

Daniel    Webster     Jr      F".  Tt    Worth. 
Jackie   Wayne.    EI    I'a-so. 


Bass,  Oe<irKe  dinger,  San  Antonio 
Boykln.  Kenneth  Lee,  Andrews. 
Calhoun.  Edwin  Gerald.  Duncanvlllo. 
Cleveland.  Melvln  Ray    San  Leon 
Coble,  Clyde  Wayne.  E  Paso. 
C'lronado.  Robert.  Dallas. 
Crossley   Michael  Lee   Houston. 
Delgado,  Carlos  Martinez.  San   Antonlo. 
Etobroekl    John  Lee.  Houston. 
D<->dd.   Eddie  Leroy    Lubbock 
Kd^enion.   James   Edward,    Bellevue 
Klizondo,  David    Corpus  Chrtatl. 
Fernandez,    WUilam    M  .    Houston. 
Garza    Oenaro.  San  Benito 
Kiiuer    Alfred  Lemuel.  III.  San  Antonio. 
KoKchke.  Michael  Edward.  D&rrouzett. 
Leary   Paul  Edward   Jr  .  Abilene. 
.Malone.  William  Walter.  Waco. 
McCarthy.  Qlenn  Weldon.  Texas  City. 
Oliver   Rot.^rt  Lynn.  Cleveland 
Orrega.   Joe   Luclo.   Jr  .   San   Antonio. 
Owen.  Samuel  Taylor.  Fort   Worth. 
Parnell.  BlKy  Ray   Winnie 
Plaster    Billy  J.>e.  Jr  .  Alvli; 
Qulntanllla.   Francisco.   Jr  .   Mission. 
Salinas,  Roy  R<xlriguez    Edmburg. 
Stmp.son.   Moms  Alfred,  Richland   Hills. 
Smith    R<>y  MUUm.  Hotiston 
Taff.  George  'Hionias.  Jr  .  College  Station. 
Tucker.  James  Edward,  Jr.,  Houston. 
Whlrlow,  Roger  Dale   (Jdesaa. 

Af  Force 

Campbell,  Clyde  wunam    Ixingvlew 
Hull,  James  Larry   ruhtxx:k 
Tljerlna,  Albert.  Jr  .  San  Angelo. 

Marine  Corps 
Alanlz.  Amado,  Jr  ,  Pawnee. 
Brumley,    Merrell    Eugene.   Jr..   Terrell. 
Sony,  Thomas  Anthony.  Houston. 

Navy 
Newcomb,  Clifton  Curtis,  Brownfleld. 

UTAH 

Army 
Keller.   Bruc«  M.,  West  Jordim. 
Klmber,  Terrell  OUn,  Brlgham  City. 
Nielsen,  Terry  Lee.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Price.   Terry   Hunter.   Salt   Lake   City. 
Yates,  Lewis   Rickey.   Kearns. 

VtRlilNiA 

Arfny 
Armentrout,   Raymond   Lee     Weston. 
Galloway,  Arthur  Lee,  Jr  ,  WUUamaburg. 
Helbert,  Roy  Lee.  Rlchlands 
Hensley.  Shelbv  Glea.s<in.  Cripple  Creek 
Larson.   Oary   Wayne    Arlington 
Logan.  Charlie  Matthew.  Virginia  Beach. 
Pulllam.  Robert  Lee   Petersburg 
VencU;,  Eddie  Wayne.  Hanover 
Wilson,  Jonathan   Traxler    Richmond. 

Nat  y 
Buckley,  Victor  Patrick    Palls  Church. 

WA.SHINCTON 
A  '-  't?  y 

Bradshaw,  Paul  Leslie,  Leavenworth. 
Clearwaters,  Christopher  L  .  Seattle. 
English,  Steve   Craig.   Seattle 
Pelton.   Melvln   James.   Spmkane. 
Lancaster,  David   Clyde    Everett. 
Loobey.  Merle  E  ,   Olympla 
Slmonson,  Larry  Arnold    Mercer  Island. 
Smith,   Mitchell    Bruce.   Tacoma. 
Tauala.  Tagipo  Vaoga.  Seattle. 

Air  Force 
Elsenbelsz,  Robert  Arthur    Seattle. 

Nai^y 
Moe.  Lester  James.  Olympla. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Army 

Hatfiel  !.  Druey  Lee.  Lorado 
McClai.ahan.  Terry  Lee,  Chesapeake 
Mi^)re.  Stephen  Alan,  Nltro, 
Morjtan,  Rodney  Eugene,  Simon 
PhelU.  Stephen  Ray,  Wlnfleld. 

WllSf>n    Arthur,  Jr  .  Milton. 
Woolridge,   I'hornton  I^ewls,  Skygtisty. 


WISCONSIM 


Army 
Calton.  Dennis  Arnold.  Baraboo. 
Kihl.  Patrick  James.  Milwaukee. 
Koehn,  Brian  Robert,  Campbellsport. 
LJke,  John  Albert   Rapid  Woods 
Manthel.  James  Walter,  Kewaskum. 
Mezera.  Terry  Francis,  Eau  Claire. 
B4onson.  Phillip  Dean.  Gratiot. 
Pederson  Roger  Allen.  Elk  Mound 
Roblnaon.  Lance  Allen.  BrookHeld. 
Rocha.  Jose  Marie  Milwaukee 
SchmoU.  JaiTies  Kenneth.  Shlocton 
SJchon.  Clarence  Myron,  -Stevens  Point 
Tereslnskl   Joseph  Alvln.  Oneida 

Air  Force 

Krueger.  Dean  Wilbur,  ReedsvlUe. 
Smith,  James  Leonard,  Larsen. 

WYOMING 

A-my 

Slagowskl.  Benjaniln  Eugene   Evanston. 
Tabor,  Richard  Eugene.  Cheyeiine. 

G-DAM 

Army 

Nededog.  EXniUo  Ninalsen,  Agat. 
Pangellnan.  Pedro  Cati>era.  Agana 

PITRTO  RIl(J 

Army 

Benltes.  Rafael  Rivera,  Hato  Rey. 
BJrgoa-Torres,  Benjamlii,  Cayey. 
Bq>inosa,  Juan.  Yabucoa 
Rodriguez.  Relnaldo  Rein   Guanlca. 

Dbaths  RiiSiLTiNo  Prom   Hostilb  .\cnoN  in 
VnrrNAM  From  Aprh  Turoich  Junk  1971 

.^!,AB,^MA 

Army 
Cooper    Je.tTrey  Lance    HuntsvlUe. 
Crear,  Willis  Calvin.  Birmingham. 
Eggleston.  Robert.  Leighu>n 
Franklin.  Clarence  Richard.  Hamilton 
Glass    Arthur.  Alabaster 
Orimsley,  I^ee  Eldridge,  Abbeville 
Hall.  R.-)nald  Hugh,  Cullman 
Jame.s,  WlUle,  Jr     Mobile 
Johnson.  Joseph  Walhice,  Taila.'i.see. 
Jones,  Ralph  Wayi>e   BiUtng.sley. 
Lecates,  Robert  Burton.  Fl<>renoe 
Mlms.  Kenneth  Edward.  Montgomery. 
Powell.  Abraliam.  Wetunipka 
Summerlln,  J  C  .  Brewton 
WllUams,  Melvin  James    Birmingham. 

ALASKA 

Army 
Lang,  Mickey  Daniel.  Anchorage. 

ARIZONA 
A  r  7'>  y 
Applegate.  Paul  C)rben,  Tucson. 
Biimslde,  Derrlll  Lee,  Kinsman. 
CJrran,  John  Dehaas,  Phoenix 
Fiesler.  Robert  Na' ban    Bisbee 
Jauregui.  David  Cruz    Flagstaff. 
Littleton.  John  Wayne    FlagstJ^ff 
LJbbehusen,  Gerald  Marim.  Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS 

Army 

Hall,  Joseph  Llndsey.  Little  Rock. 
Hlvely.  Bennle  Ray.  Jonesboro 
Sabatlnl.  Robert   Joseph    Tontltown. 
Smith,  William  Tart,  North  Little  Rock. 

CALIFORNIA 

Army 
Bailey    Terry  Joe.  Lanca-^ter 
Barbee   Richard  Lordy,  .Salinas 
Blrchlm  James  Douglas.  Independence. 
Black,  Paul  Vernon.  Central  Valley. 
Cain.  Robert  Keith  IT.  Vallnda. 
Cardwell.  James  Melvln.  Castro  Valley. 
Chubb  John  Jacobsen,  Oardena. 
Connlff.  Thomas  Joseph.  Los  Angeles. 
Crone.  Donald  Everett,  Whlttler. 
Dehnke   Dale  Wtllard.  Canoga  Park. 
Desmond    Ray  Qlen    Pico  Rivera. 
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Engen.  Robert  Joseph.  Stockton. 
Esparza.  Joseph  David.  Santa  Monica. 
Espinoza.  Allonzo  Louis,  Jr.,  Compton. 
Folev.  Lonnle  Dee,  Santa  Paula. 
Gayosso.  Joe  Prank,  Montebello. 
Grantham.  Robert  Eugene.  Los  Angeles. 
f  ir-iber,  John  Henry,  Sacramento. 
Ha:.   Walter  Ray.  Los  Angeles. 
Hiita.  Glenn  Lee,  Gardena 
Haves,  Joseph  D..  Weed. 
ilcin.  Robert  Charles,  Sacramento. 
Joliiison,  Gary  Lee,  Mallbu 
Kelly.  Eric  Melvln.  Fullerton 
Lee   Richard  Norman.  La  Mlrada. 
Maness.  Steven  Wayne.  Ivsnhoe 
Medina,  David  Phillip,  San  Jose 
Meilm,  Jon  Michael,  Mountain  View 
Miranda,  Manuel,  Tujungm. 
Mor.tes   Leonard  Daniel.  Woodlake 
Nettle,  WUilam  Leroy,  Mountlan  View. 
Nichols.  James  Arthur,  Los  Angeles 
Posey,  Ralph  Edward.  Fresno. 
Reza,  Leonard.  Patterson. 
Roberson.  Arthvir  Pavil.  Banning. 
Sanchez.  Jose  Angel.  Bakersfleld 
Sharp.  Philip  Dean,  Fortuna 
Stephenson,  Bruce  Donald.  Santa  Clar*. 
Stewart   Paul  Clark   Buena  Park 
Suedmyer.  Larry  Dean  III.  Tulelake. 
Sutherland.  James  Edward.   GarbervUle. 
TRvlor,  James  Harry   Oroville 
Tnijillo.  Felix  Marclal,  Carson, 
Uhl.  Robert  Dale,  .San  Mateo, 
Varner.   Douglas   Allen     Lancaster 
Wentworth,  John  Vester.  Santa  Clara 
■Ahltaker    Michael  Joseph.  Los  Angeles 
Wiiiiier,  Noel  Bruce.  McFarland. 
Woire.  William  Edward.  Fountain  Valley 
Zmunerle,   Rene   August,  Orange 

Air   Force 

BJerk,   WUilam  Carl.  Los  Angeles. 

COI.f>RArK> 

A-^my 
Adams,  William  Edward,  Ft    CoUliis, 
Pacheco,  George  Arthur,  Denver 
Scoggln,  Allen  Dean.  Nucia 
Simmons,  John   Wayne    Thornton. 
Swanson,  Jon  Edward    Denver. 
W'laipn,  Michael  James,  Aurora. 
Yjgel,  Louis  Arthur.  Thornton. 

A  1  '■     f'lyrcr 
Morgan,        Burke        Hender  i  r.         Manlti 

Springs. 

CO.NNtCTICUT 

Army 
KLser.  Robert  Jes.se.  Stamford. 
Lavallee,   Karl    Jcjseph.   Groton. 
Lewis,  Oary  Lynn,  Hartford. 
Neale.  Christopher  Jonatha.  W    Haven. 

Air    Force 
Morlarty,  Peter  Glbney,  Newlngton. 

DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA 
Army 
Dodson,  Paul  Alonzo,  Sr  .  Washington. 
Taylor,  Darryl  Wade,  Washington. 

FLORIIjA 

Army 
Baggett.  Wayne  Carlos.  Tampa 
Ballance,  Edmond  Tello,  Orlando 
Brzezlnskl.  Bernard  Francl,  Clearwater. 
CoUum.  William  Edward.  Jacksonville. 
DUlender.  William  Edward.  Naples. 
Dtbbeld.  Orle  John.  Jr,,  Cix^oa  Beach 
Pcrtrtison.  lx)well  Vernon.  Jr  .  Avon  Park 
i't'dlngs,  Billy  Dean,  Rockledge. 
Uatrll.l,  Tliomas  Henry,  Jacksonville. 
!  lioinas.  Charles  P.  IV.  Palm  Bay. 
1  raver.  John  Grove  ni.  Jacksonville 
Wieben,  Otto  Tom.  Ft  Lauderdale 
WiUlamfl,  Lamar  Longo.  Jacksonville 

Air  Force 
Kerr,  John  Creighton  GUle.  Mary  Esther. 

GEOBCIA 

Army 
Barker.  Jack  Ljimar,  Waycross 
Bradshaw.  Floyd  Lee  III.  Boeton. 


Daniel,  Cantrell  Monro  m.  Atlanta. 
Dozler,  John  Tillman  n,  Atlanta, 
Elrod,  WUilam  CarroU,  Jr.,  Byromvllle 
King.  Michael  Kl.  Calhoun. 
McDowell,  WllUam  Clayton.  Brunswick. 
Meadows,  Roy  Xjester,  Ashburn. 
Payne,  Howard  David  III.  Doraville. 
Terry.  Patrick  Wayne,  Moultrie. 
Wood,  David  Beavers,  DouglasvlUe. 

Marine  Corps 

Windsor.  David  Warren,  Jr  .  Guyton. 

HAWAII 

Army 

Ignaclo,  Roy,  Wahlawa. 

Snowden.  Thomas  Edwards  Honolulu. 

IDAHO 

Army 
Broenneke.  Ijeonard  Lee.  Mciscow. 
Cordon.  Ralph  Brent.  Idaho  Palls 
Powers  John  Lynn.  Mackay. 

IL.1.INOIS 

Army 
Alexander,  James  Patrick,  Green  Rock. 
Ariieson.  Marcus  Eugene  Glenvlew 
Brummer,  Michael  Lee.  Jewelt 
Davis.  Clyde.  Chicago. 
Dowjotas.  Gerald  Jay.  Downers  Grove. 
Fischer.  Norman  Charles.  Granite  City. 
Flvelson.  Barry  Frank,  Evanston 
Gammon.  Larry  James.  Benton. 
Ciarber    Wayne  Arthur,  Granite 
HJart.  Martin  Relnhold.  Jr..  Addison. 
Jennings,  WUilam  Clarence.  Chicago. 
Kowalk.  Charles  Norbert.  Melrose  Park 
Lawrence.  Johnny  Harold.  Manteno. 
Mever,  David  Paul.  Colllnsvllle. 
Mo'ntes.  Miguel  Alejandro,  Chicago. 
Orr,  George  James.  Lincoln. 
Rog.  Edward  Joseph,  Jr..  Chicago. 
Shanks.  James  Everett.  Springfield 
Spencer.  Stephen  Alan.  Alton. 
Trumblav.  Leonard  James,  Chicago 
Walsh,  Williams  Thomas  Jr..  Chicago. 

Air    Force 
Smith.  Joseph  Stanely.  Assximption. 
Wllte,  Roger  Earl.  CoiunsvUle 

Marine  Corps 
Dickie.  Dennis  Michael.  Downers  Grove. 

INDIANA 

Army 

Brown    David  Clarence.  Cedar  Lake 
Creamer,   Charles  Forak.   Ill,  South   Bend 
FJrr.  William  Renard,  Ft.  Wayne. 
Gettelflnger.  Thomas  J  .  New  Albany. 
Gross,  Columbus  Vlrgle.  Rensselaer. 
Houston.  Mark  Joseph,  Terre  Haut^. 
Kiger,  James  Robert,  Buffalo 
Lewellen.  Walter  Edward.  New  Albany. 
McKlnney.  Robert  Dale.  Valparaiso. 
Nolen.  Paul  Mlckle   Kingman. 
Powell.  James  Benjamin,  Jr..  New  Castle 
Smith.  Ronald  Eugene.  Covington. 
Taft,  Thomas  Harold,  Indianapolis. 
Taylor.  Mark  RandaU.  Chesterton. 
Teeter.  Hubert  Walter.  Hobart 

IOWA 

Army 
Brooks,  Wheeler  D?vld,  OUle 
Cook,  Charles  William.  Tama 
Craver.  Dennis  Martin.  Centerville 
Crooks,  Douglas  Eugene,  Boone 
I>elehant,  Thomas  Francis,  Dunlap 
Hendricks,  Steven  Wayne,  Ha  warden 
Lockwood,  Richard  Jon,  Cedar  Rapids 
McConkey,  Wayne  Allen,  Shenandoah 
Mitchell,  Steven  Michael.  Des  MotiMB. 
Stansbarger.  Richard  Laure,  Clinton 
Thomason,  Kenneth  Arthur,  Algona. 

KANSA.S 

Army 
Poke,  Donald  Maurice.  Kansas  City. 

KENTt'CKT 

Army 
Armstrong     Joseph    Larry.    Vine    Grove. 
Blatz,    Thomas    Lee,    Shepherd8%'llle. 


Butcher,  Bruce  Edward.  Lexington. 
Carter.  Paul  De&u,  LoulsvlU*. 
Glass,  Phillip  Scott,  Mount  Eden. 
Goodrich,  Jeffery  Camon,  Gratz 
Hale.  John  Douglas.  Brandenburg. 
Orr,  Patrick  Oreilly,  Ft   Thomas. 
Stout.  James  Robert.  Valley  Stauon. 

LOtnSIANA 

Army 
BlUeaud.  Wayne  James.  Scott. 

Marcantel.  Elbert.  Mamou 
Myies.  James  Walter,  Bossier  City 
Thomas.  James  Ronald,  New  Orleans. 
Wiesendanger,  Lawrence  Lou    Metalne. 

MAINE 

A  rm  y 
McLatighlln.  James  Bruce   Bangor. 

Air  Fo'ce 
Churchill,  Carl  Russell   Bethel. 

MAHTLAND 

A-^my 
Barnard,  Harold  Edward.  Stiver  Spring. 
Cherry.  Ervm  Benjamin.  Baltimore 
Imler,"  Harold  Eugene.  Jr  .  Baltimore 
Saxon.  James  Russell.  Glen  Bumie. 
Weisman    Donald  Eugene.   Wheaton. 

MASSAC  Hl'SFTTS 

A'Viy 

Bengston.  Prank  Walter,  Miilbury. 
Gray.  Richard  Joseph.  Salem 
Llkelv,  Richard  Allen.  Auburndaie. 
MacNeii.  Edmund  Lamber.  Ill   WHnthrcp. 
Thompsoi.   William  F.   Jr    Chelsea. 

MICHIGAN 

A'-rr^y 

A.  •a.'-ez    Ben.ard  Rodrigue   ,'a^kson. 
Blnkley.  Stuart  Mars.hai:.  Flint. 
Crlies.  Franklin  Thomas.  Flint 
Drlnkard.  Danny  George    Ferndale 
DJrand.  Dennis  Charles.  Ailen  Park. 
EUers,  Anthony  Michael.  Det.t-oi:. 
Grof.  Robert  Lester.  Lansing 
HJorth.  William  Harold.  Lansing 
Kirchner,  Gary  Allen.  Belleville. 
Leonard,  Marvin  Maurice,  Grand  Rapids, 
Uaix.  James  Arthur.  Owosso 
Maki.  Prank  Rudolph.  Fibre 
Nicklvn,   Robert   James.   E>etrolt. 
Plumm,   Richard  Etele,   Charlevoix. 
Potts.  George  Henry,  Detroit 
Robertson.  Mark  John.  Detroit. 
Shlnn.  Gary  James.  Holly. 
Taylor.  Doniile  Carl.  Grand  Rapids. 
Toier.   Richard  George.   Bay   CUy 
VoUmar.  Christopher  L#e    Akron 
Tingling.  Joseph   W'altcr.  Jr     Pcntlac. 
Zloiorzynski,  Gerald.  Detroit 

Marine  Corp!. 
Bower.  Howard  James,  Jr     Ri\er  Rouge. 

Savy 
Kowitz    Da Md  Ralph.  Dearborn 
A   Gaard.  Harold  Lowell.  Posst-on 
Burns.  Steven  Craig.  New  Hope 
Firkus.  James  Ronald.  Eagle  Bend. 
Gllbertson.  Alan  Dale    St.  Paul 
Larson.  Ronald  Joe.  St   Paul 
Lloyd,  Allen  Richard.  St.  Charles 
Olscin.  Jerome  Andrew.  Excelsior 
Schoolmeesters.  Joseph  A..  Utchfield 
Westerberg.  Kenneth  Glen.  Barnum 
Bryant.  Maurice  Herbert.  Coahoma 
Humphre*.  Jimmy  Darrel.  Tremont 
Kenedy,  WUUam  Michael.  Meridian 
Nelson.  Howard  Hamilton,  Yazoo  City. 
Sargent,  Stanton  Gerald.  Grenada. 
Warblngton.  Howard  Otto.  Pascagoula. 
Wilson.  Biilie  Joe.  TutwUer. 
Yielding    Larry-  Thomas,  Pulton. 

MISSOI.TKJ 
Army 
Benton   Carroll  Joe,  Cape  Girardeau. 
Channel.  Billy  Gene.  Kansas  CUy. 
Cleve.  Reginald  David,  Parmlngton, 
Harris.  James  Braddock,  Foetus. 
Herring.  Billy  Dale.  St.  Louis. 
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HoUlngBWorth,  Gary  Lynn.  Paris. 
Jtle8.  Jamea,  Jr.,  St.  Louis. 
Masden,  Stephen  Knight.  Kansaa  Olty. 
Miller,  Larry  Lee,  Edgerton. 
Bchene.  Terrence  Richard.  St.  Loula. 
Siy.  Johnnie  Rae.  Independence 
Stoner.  WlUlam  Dennis,  Macka  Creek. 
Verstraete,  Michael  James,  Kansas  City. 
Waller,  Harold  Dean,  Nelson. 
WU.^on.  Michael  Boy.  St.  James 
Wray.  Steven  Charles,  Pergusoa. 

NXBRASKA 

Army 
Bales.  Ronald  Eugene.  ScottsblufT. 
Church.  Ralph  Lee,  Hlckmau. 
Johnson,  Gary  Lee.  Omaha. 
Scott.  Michael  Monroe.  Ashland. 
Wemhoff.  Michael  Lynn.  Norfolk. 

Air  Force 
Kllnger,  Michael  Lee,  McCook. 

NCVAOA 

Army 
Warren,  Richard  Michael.  Las  Vegas. 

NEW    HAMPSHiaE 

Marine  Corps 
Seybold  Oerald  Calvin.  Concord. 

NIW     JERSIT 

Army 

Berg.  Oeorge  Phillip.  Belford. 
Uen^psey.  Walter  Edward.  Jr  .  Qlendora. 
DJgan.  John  FYancls.  Roeelle. 
OUchrlst.  Rlcfey  Dean,  Somerset 
Hadley  Stephen  James.  Chatham 
KJkawskl,  Thomas,  Montclalr 
West.  Donald  FYederlck.  Lakehurst. 
Winters,  Christopher  Mlcha.  Rutherford. 

NEV/     MEXUO 

Army 

Benavldez.  Benjamin  John.  Montezuma. 
Cordova.  Chris  B  .  Mosquero, 
Sanchez.  Charles  Anthony    Mora 

NEW    YORK 
Army 
Armstrong,  Harold  Klngsley,  New  York. 
Corcoran,  Edward  Walter.  Sunnyslde. 
Daniels,  Rex  Martin.  Buffalo 
Deplaplalne.  Donald  Lynn    BayvUle. 
Dewey,  Larry  Richard.  Weedsport. 
Dlllett,  Leno  Renaldo,  New  York. 
Jackson.  Leon  Jerr>me.  Yonkers. 
Knutsen.  Donald  Paul,  Buffalo. 
MoLecxl,  .Arthur  Eklwarrt.  3ay  Shore. 
Norrls.  Alln  Emlle.  Floral  Pirk 
OsterhTucIt   Clifford  Roy,  Homer 
Ramirez.  .Alberto  .Antonio,  New  York. 
Sawt«l!e.  Paul  Coburn.  Hlcksvlile. 
Schumacher.  Jeffrey  David,  Falrport. 

NORTH    lAROI.INA 
Army 
.Ai:clers<i:i,  IXiiinle  Wrav.  Shelby. 
Best    .Arthur.  KenansvUle 
Hli'.«ham.  Tony  Ray.  High  Point. 
Blackmond.  Phillip  Cornell.  Ltiulsbiirg. 
Borowskl,  Wayne  R<-)y,  Fayettevtlie. 
Crawley.  Lawrence  Erwm,  -Vlorganton. 
CJreene,  Terry  Wlllarcl,  Nashville 
Harrl.son.  Larry  Oene,  WUl'.am,gU)n. 
Hatley.  Joel  Clinton.  Albemarle 
Howell,  Ernest  Richard.  0<iIdsboro. 
Jack.'ion.  Johnny,  Smlthfleld 
Lee  Nathan  Larry,  Rlegelwood. 
McKenzle.  Paul.  Ashevllle 
Mi-Peters.  Michael  Edgar.  Nebo 
Navarrete,  Job.  Jr  ,  Payettevllle. 
PUklngton.  Edward  Percy.  Clayton. 
Roberts.  Alton  Reese.  Oast<jnla. 
Saxon,  Johnny.  Charlotte 
Sexton,  Hugh  Ames,  Jr  ,  Denton. 
Ward,  William  James,  Jr.,  Stantoiisburg. 

Air  Force 
LAng.  Benjamin  Gaines.  Greensboro. 
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NOBTK    DAKOTA 

Army 
Miller,  Pltis  Leo,  Pargo. 

OHIO 
Arv\y 

Adklns,  Henry  Dale,  Lorain. 
Andrews.  Willis  Norwood,  Cincinnati. 
Ball.  Edward  Mearl,  Cuyahoga  Palls. 
Blanton.  Bill  Edward,  Dayton. 
Blooser,  Robert  Keith,  Kent. 
Boddle,  James  Edward,  Cleveland. 
Boehm,  Allen  Thomas.  Cincinnati. 
Brewster.  Carl  Warden,  Forest 
Brown.  Merle  Dewayne.  Columbus. 
Campbell.  David  Dana.  Macedonia. 
Crawford.  Charles  Marlon.  Lucas. 
Dewlne.  Robert  Bruce.  Lima 
DJtklewlcz.  Robert  John.  Toledo. 
Evans.  Ronald  Lee.  Morrow. 
Pearn,  Ouy  Victor.  Prederlcktown. 
Gentkowskl.  John  Steven.  Elyrla. 
George.  William  Michael.  Cleveland 
Haney.  Keith  Eugene.  Plqua. 
Lee.  Phillip  Lewis.  Columbus 
Lewis.  Charles  Albert.  Jr  .  Akron. 
Long,  Robert  Lester,  Wilmington. 
McCoy,  Albert.  Jr  .  Friendship. 
Morgan.  Richard.  Akron 
Najmola.  John  Henry.  Canton. 
Newport  Scott  Herbert,  Parma. 
Pletrzak  Joseph  Ray,  RosevUle. 
Rogers,  Larry  Lee,  Canton. 
Spangler.  John  Flanagan.  Akron. 
Speldel,  Louis  John.  MlUord 
Taylor.  William  Kerry.  Dayton 
Thomas.  Jerry  Lynn.  Lima 
Wilcox.  Charles  Thomas,  Chagrin  Falls. 
WnUamf,  Hiawatha  Henry.  Dayton. 
Wixxl.  Donald.  Cleveland 
Y'oungerman.  George  W  .  Jr  ,  Vandalla. 
Youngerman,  Joseph  Michael.  Dayton. 

Air  Force 
Conaway,  Lawrence  Yerges,  ColumbUS. 

OKLAHOMA 

Army 

Armstrong.  James  Leonard.  Pauls  Valley 
Barnes,  Herbert  Spencer.  Blxby 
Begley  Jack  Perry.  Jr  .  Oklahoma  City. 
Chrlss.  Gary  Doyle   Rlngwood. 
Gibbons  Claude  Robert.  Oklahoma  City. 
Hall.  Roy  Ray.  Tul.sa. 
Lester,  Earl  Roy.  Jr.,  Stroud 
Reed.  William  Elbert,  Mayfleld. 
Wo<.xls.  Floyd  William.  Yale, 

Air    Force 
Jones,  Richard  Warren,  Ada. 

ORCOON 

Army 
CaIlow«y,  Ronald  Duane,  Union. 
Ellis.  Steven  John.  Portland 
Farmer.  Thomas  Hoyt.  Eugene. 
Flores.  Fldenclo.  Jr  .  SUverton 
Grogan,  Kevin  Doviglas.  Stanfleld. 
Murphy,  Wayne  Stephen.  Dallas 
.Soren-sen.  Dale  Edward.  Beaver 
Stearns.  Jerry  Sheldon,  Ttgard 
Strawn.  John  Tliomas,  .Salem 
Wilson.  John  I^annlng,  Jr..  CoqulUe, 
Woods,  Oerald  Ernest,  Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Army 
Ftsher.  Edwin  Frederick,  Franklin. 
Foy  Jerry,  Phlladelphla. 
Fvihrman.  Robert  Michael.  Erie 
Heasley.  Edward  Francis.  Butler 
Homschek.  Robert  William.  Duryea. 
Matyklewlcz,  David  Benjamin,  Washington. 
McDonald    Martin   Terrance.   Philadelphia. 
Morelra.  Ralph  Angelo.  Jr  .  Beaver  Palls. 
Royer,  Robert  Henry,  Lewlstown. 
Sweeney.  Joseph  Edward,  Philadelphia. 


KHODk    ISLAND 

Army 

Benedettl.  Vincent  Mario,  Provldenoe. 
Oalton,  Michael  Mc»-an,  Pawtucket. 

AIB    rOBCX 

Glover,  John,  Newport. 

BOtTTH    CAROLINA 

Bowen,  Matthew  Anderson,  Greenville. 

Dearlng.  PhlUp  Ray.  Florence. 

Helms,  Jerry  Donald,  Pt.  Mill. 

Prultt,  Osier  Lawrence.  Innvan. 

Robinson.  Melvln.  Greenville. 

Saylor.  WlUlam.  Jr..  North 

Taylor,  George  Thomaa,  Jr  ,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Thompson,  Charles  Lee.  Nesmlth. 

TENNBSSSK 
Army 

Bradford.  Terrlll  Edward.  Tullahoma. 

Cabe.  Paul  Philip,  GuUd 

Helsse.  Edwin,  Rives 

Mathls.  Donald  Robert.  Harrlman. 

Wilson,  John  Wesley    Memphis. 


Army 

Baumgardner,     Thomas     Bdlson,     Jr  ,     Pt. 
Worth. 

Baumgardner.  Tliomas  Edl.  Jr  ,  Pt.  Worth. 

Beggs.  Terry  Kent.  Amarlilo. 

Boyd,  Randall  James,  Tyler. 

Chenault.  Thomas  Dudley.  Gonzales. 

Cowley,  Jeffry  Edward.  Freer 

Garcia.   Edelmlro  I.«onel.  Sr  .   Mercedes 

Jackson.  James  D<3na!d.  Ft    Worth. 

King.  Jack  Lloyd,  Deer  Park 

Marker.  Michael  Wayne.  Wichita  Palls 

Mffrtinez.  Sylvester  C  .  Waxaha<'h;e 

Nelson.  Roy  Lane.  San  Antonio 

North,  Bennle  Lee.  San  Antonio 

Oatman   1*0  Clark,  Weatherford 

Qulroz.  Alexander   Austin 

Ramsey.  Don  Michael.  Houston. 

Rlnard,  Kevin  Alonzo.  Waco 

Rothel.  Larry  Wayne.  Oranbury. 

Silva  Joe  Reyes  San  Antonio 

.Smith,  General  DeWayne,  Austin 

.Speer,  Robert  Fritz.  Dallas 

Staley.  John  Arthur.  Houston 

Thompson.  Donald  Bruce.  Ft   Worth. 

Valtr   James  Robert.  El  Paso. 

Watson.  Ronald  Leonard.  El  Paso. 

Weston.  James  Edward.  Ft   Worth 

Wilkinson,  Clyde  David,  Mineral  Wells 

Williamson    Johnny  Gordon.  Henderson. 

Winter.  Peter  l«uls.  Wi>odvllle. 

Wofxlrum    John  James,  Houston. 

YounK   James  Michael,  Dallas 

Zepeda.  Armando  Marin.  San  Antonio. 

Navy 
Wall   James  Arthur.  Atlanta 

UTAH 

Army 
I  Bernard,  Beaver 
Brt  Joseph,  Bountiful. 
Winkle  Oavid  Ryan.  Bountiful. 

Air  Force 
Powell,  Lynn  Kesler,  Provo. 

VERMONT 


ham. 


Army 
Humphrey.  Harvey  Edward,  Bamet. 

VIRGINIA 

Army 
Blair,   ni.:>maa  George,   Jr  .   Springfield. 
Boffman,  Alan  Brent.  Norfolk, 
Cochran.  Gary  Duane.  North  Tazen»ell. 
Curry.  Alvln  Chrlstoph.  Portsmouth. 
Dance.  Lawrence  Russell.  Chester. 
Hamilton,  Kyle  Stevens.  St.  Paul. 
Jamee,  Clayton  Wade,  Amelia. 
McGlnnee,  Charles  Dennis,  Roanoke. 
Reynolds,  Gary  Lee,  Barboursvlll*. 
Williams,  George  Hardy,  Jr  .  Rlobmond. 
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WASHINGTON  2a    Should  penalties  for  the  use  of  marl-  1968    reported  a  poll  showing  74  percent  of 

t\ianft  be  repealed?  the    Nation's    school     Buperlntendente     were 

**                                              Yes     13  opposed  to  busing  as  a  desegregation  meas- 

Brandt.  Keith  Allan,  Belllngham.                          s;^     87  uVe    School  l>oards?  The  same  survey  had  88 

Crandall.  Gregory  Stephen,  Tacoma  ^    Shotild   penalties   for  the  sale  of   man-  percent    opposed     Teachers'^    T^xiay  t   Educa- 

Forcum.  Kevin  Paul.  Everett.  tuana  be  repealed?  lion     Association     rese&.r.:h     divls.on     furvey 

Ha;;.  Kimber  Lynn.  Seattle.                                    yp^     n  showing    78    perce:.',     ff    the    teachers    were 

H..lm.  -Alan  Hans    Othello                                         jj^j     ._,.._. 89  opposed  tc  busing  students  from  one  district 

Humbert   Jear  Pierre    Taconia  3    should  American  draft  d(Xlgers  or  mill-  to  another 

Nelson.  David  Lii.dford.  Kirkiand.  ^^^v  deserters  who  fled  abroad  be  allowed  to  ^,                                            .v. 

Osborne.  Rodnev  Dee.  Kent.  return  without  prosecution?  The  momentum  against  btlSlUg  L"-  grow  - 

WEST  VIRGINIA                                Yes    n  iHg  rapid Iv .  The  Gallup  poil  reieEvScd  Sep- 

No -- 89  tember  11  of  of  ttiis  year,  discloses  thai 

^^'^y  4    Should   the   Government   Impose   wage  only  18  percent  of  the  American  peooje 

carden  Albert  Parker  Morgantown  ^„j  p^ce  controls  to  flght  Inflation?  favor  busing  and  only  45  percent  of  the 

Duncan.  James  Edward,  Point  Pleasant.           yes     72  w,l«rk<;  favor  it 

Harvey.  Thoma.-.  Preston,  Lashmeet.                    vjo                                                   28  D'acKS  ia\or  11.                                       ,        , 

Ohler,  Herbert    Le.ster  "^  g   'i^ Vo"u'a"ppro;;"of  the  President's  Inltl-  President  Mxon     tAted  his  stand  m  his 

Perslnger   Rv.bert  Morrison    Alderson  ^^,^^3  toward  Peking,  to  be  made  without  de-  March  4.   19  iO  mes.sage  on  school  deseg- 

Robiiison    I/yd  Eugene    Horner  serilng    allies    and    endangering   our   own   se-  regation   which   1   quot*d   on   the   floor   of 

Shamblln,  Kenneth  Wayne,  SussonvUle.  cunty?  the  House  on  October  7,  1970 ; 

WISCONSIN                                       Yes     80  First,  deliberate  official  racial  segregation 

j^jrny                                           ^^    ^^  Is  unlawful  and  must  be  eliminated  at  once — 

K:t..geraid,DuvidBartiett.  Milwaukee.  These  responses  tell  their  0,^-n  stories-  '^^ ^"^^l^Z^^^'l^^^l.'^Z   °'   '"^^   '""'* 

Fricke,  Eugene  Manshali   Sheboygan.  1   .shows  that  law  and  order  is  Ptill  very  °^^^^   l^^  neighborhood  school  system  Is 

Oiese,  Michael  Evere-t   Milwaukee.  ^uch  an  i.ssue— 2  indicat^.s  great  opposi-  ^^^  ^^^  appropriate  base  for  a  public  school 

oregora-sh  l./.n  Paul  P^rt  Washington.  ^^^^  (,0  moving  this  country  clo.ser  to  a  system. 

Hentz   Richard  Jay   o.shkn.sh.  drug  culture-  3  means  any  general  am-  Third,  transportation  of  students  beyond 

Leis.  John  Eugene  La  Croase  ^p^^^.   ^ow  recommended  by  some,  is  very  normal  geographic  school  zones  to  achieve 

Westphal.  Gary  Lee   Bonduel.  ^^^^^-^  opposed— 4  at  one  time,  after  the  racial  balance  will  not  be  required. 

'"■''""""'  P.-esidenfs  August  15  speech,  hit  a  92-8  ^^^  August  3,  1971.  Pre^dent  Nixon  re- 

^'■'"s/  return   of   approval:    the   overall   figure  empha.si?ed  his  anubusmg  stand: 

Olasspoole.  Randall  John.  Riverton.  shown  above  clearly  indicates  wide  sup-  ■    t  bi    -c  a.^  •'»•  tp-m  1^  com 

Morganflash.  Robert  Lee.  Moorcrott.  port    for   the   President   on   his   economic  ^^^^l' ^^'tr,  schoo'l  desegregation  cases    I 

AMERICAN  SAMOA  protram — 5    shows.    I    believe,    that    the  j^^^^  consistently  opposed  the  busing  of  our 

Army  people  want   this  action,  but  with  care,  Nation's    schoolchildren    to    achieve    racial 

Teo  Platele  Taulaeo  Pago  Pago  a"d  always  being   faithful   to  our  allies  balance  and  1  am  opposed  to  the  buying  of 

»B   .       B       »e  •  and  to  our  own  security  children  simply  for  the  sake  of  busing. 

I  wish  to  take  the  balance  of  this  poll  p^    increasing    number,    even    among 

^           ^  ^  report  to  discu-s.-:  a  que.'^tion  that  was  not  ^^^^  miliUnt  evil  rights  leaders,  while 

Borjft,  Juan  Sentoe.  Agana.  ^^j^^^    ^^^  ^j^j^j^   ^.^^  certainly  unani-  properly   demanding   equal   educationai 

PUERTO  RICO  mou.sly  answered  by  an  amazingly  large  opportunities  for  all,  are  becom.mg  in- 

Army  number  of  tho.<io  responding  to  the  poll:  creasmgly  disillusioned  about  forced  bus- 

Qjlleehernandez.  Antonio.  Rio  Pledras,  busing  of  student.'^  out-side  of  their  neigh-  ^^  ^^  (j^p  answer. 

Sotoflgueroa,  Jose  Antonio,  Caguas.  borhood    .school    districts    for    so-called  rea.sons  against  busing 

tj.s.  VIRGIN  islands  raclal  balance.  morally  wrong  t.o  deny  a  pupil  the 

Army  b^«ng   agaivst   eoucation  ^.^^^^    ^^    ^^    ^^    ^^    neighborhood    SChOOl 

Jeffries,  Gabriel  Augus,  Jr  .  St.  Orolx.  Today,  the  American  people  are  rising  ^p^ause  of  race  or  color:    ;t  is  equally 

___^_^___^__  up    in    anger   over    the    busing    of    their  ^norallv  wrong  to  bus  him  away  from  his 

schoolchildren       They      arc      .sincerely  neiehborhood  school  agamst  his  and  his 

BUSING  VERSUS  EDUCATION  aroused  over  the  trend  toward  neglecting  ^^rems  wishes. 

The  SPEAKER    Under  a  previous  or-  the  true  purpo.se  of  education  and  resort-  Busing    enthusiasts    have    falsely    at- 

der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  "'8  to  the  busing  of  pupils  hither  and  tempted  to  justifv  busmg  by  staUng  that 

Indiana  (Mr    Bray  '   is  recognized  for  15  yon— busing  them  not  to  local  neighoor-  ^^y^^   has   been    the   accepted   practice 

minutes.  hood  schools  but  far  beyond  their  neigh-  ,^^  ^^^^^.  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^he  transportation  of 

Mr  BRAY  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  com-  borhood  .schools.  This  growing  concern  ^^^^^^  ^^  schools.  Busing  ha^  been  used 
pleted  tabulation  of  the  returns  on  my  's  becoming  mcreaslngly  noticeable  in  ^^  transport  children  to  their  neighbor- 
1971  public  opinion  poll.  This  vear,  the  central  Indiana.  ^ood  .schools  especially  m  rural  distr.ct^^ 
poll  was  marked  by  a  highly  unusual  in-  I  have  been  aware  of  this  concern  and  ^-here  distance  or  other  conditions  made 
cident.  An  unasked  question  received  a  have  received  more  than  10.000  letters  ^.-alking  especially  hazardous  or  difficult 
unanimous  response:  although  I  did  not  and  names  on  petitions  protesting  this  g^t  such  busing  was  not  used  to  trans- 
mention  the  topic  on  the  poll,  I  had  a  highhanded  busing  of  pupUs  I  have  p^j-j  children  away  from  their  .school 
very  high  percentage  of  those  responding  spoken  about  this  matter  at  some  length  district  to  another  and  fa.nher  pomt. 
give  me  their  views  on  basing  of  students  before  the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  Businc  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of 
to  achieve  so-called  racial  balance  in  speech  entitled.  "Eduration  or  Social  Ex-  niamtaiiiing  our  schools  and  add>  to  the 
schools.  The  opinions  were  100  percent  penmentation?"  on  July  30,  1969.  and  increasingly  large  financial  burden  of 
against.  l'*ter  "^  a  speech,  "Classroom  for  Chess-  ^^^  homeowner  and  taxpayer  who  is  see- 

I  want  to  go  into  this  unasked  ques-  board:  Pupils  for  Pawns,"  on  October  7,  i,,g  ^  major  part  of  his  tax  dollar  being 

tion  In  some  detail,  but  first,  the  results  1970.  spent   for   education    Today,   the  school 

of  the  questions  a.sked.  and  some  brief  grlat  majority  opposes  busing  patron   i.'-    seeing   his   tax   money    beu.g 

comment  upon  them.  The  figures  are  in  ^.;^q  j..  jq^  busing'  Who  is  attem.pting  spent  on  busing  rather  than  on  bettering 

percentages    of    direct    answers    to    the  ,«  divert%ducation  in  this  manner?  As  the  educational  system, 

'5"^^"°"-  I   stated   before   the   House  on   July   30,  The  child's  health  and  development  is 

1.  Prance    has     pai..sed     legislation     which  iqgQ-  disregarded  in  the  busing    His  worK.  nis 

holds   that  each   Individual   who  voluntarily  '  play   and   his   association   with   his  home 

Joins  a  mob  is  civilly  and  criminally  respon-  So  who  Is  for  the  busing  concept^  Parer^ts  minimized   because  of   the   time  th.'it 

slble    for   any    acts   committed    by    the   m.,b  Certainly  not    My  mall  and.  I  dare  say.  the  are  nuuiimicu                                        ,               ., 

Should  we  have  such  a  law?  maU    of    every   Member   of   the    Congress,    Is  he  must  spend  tUSt  Sitting  on  a  bus  e^a     ^ 

Yes 83  overwhelmingly    against    It     School    super-  in  the  mommg  and  late  into   the  e%f- 

jjo    I 18  intendents?   Nation   School   magazine,   May,  mng.  Who  can  say  that  the  time  and  con- 
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vemence  of  the  child  Ls  of  no  import,  yet 
basing  completely  disregardB  sucli. 

Busing  contributes  to  the  disruption 
and  the  destruction  of  wholeaome  school, 
home  and  community  pride  such  as  PTO 
work,  athletics,  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties in  music,  drama,  departmental  proj- 
ects. Sun.'-lune  and  Booster  Club.s.  and  so 
1  .irth.  It  undernunes  the  moral  and  civic 
Ijride  that  is  so  important  m  the  develop- 
ins  youth  It  leaves  him  confused  as  to 
loyaltii:'^  or  responsibilities  to  something 
i.i  which  he  should  have  a  proud  interest. 

Rather,  it  insinuates  a  sense  of  inferi- 
ority that  the  student  should  be  bu.-.ed  to 
those  superior  or  those  superior  should 
be  bused  to  him  Such  phllasophy  is  falso, 
frustratine;.  and  degrading  The  phllaso- 
phy that  has  made  America  great.  Is  that 
no  one  is  inferior  except  as  he  lualtes 
himself  Inferior 

The  present  trend  for  ignoring?  the 
true  purpose  of  education  m  resorting:  to 
bii.-,ing  could  result  In  grave  damage  to 
(";r  educational  system  and  alJ  that  it 
means — our  youth  of  today  and  the 
citizens  they  become  tomorrow. 

I  would  like  to  cite  two  widelv  varied 
sources,  both  of  which  point  out  how  per- 
tinent the  grave  dangers  this  ill-con- 
ceived bUiiiiig  pliilosophy  may  bring: 

Our  longshorenxan-philosopher  Eric 
Hoffer  once  said: 

■niose  who  wnuld  sacrlflce  a  generation  to 
rr-a!l/.<'  an  Idral  are  the  enemies  of  man- 
Hi.J  ru)  matter  how  noble  the  objectives 
i-r  a  government,  it  it  blura  decency  and 
liindiiess.  cheapens  human  life,  and  breeds 
111  will  and  suspicion.  It  is  an  evil  govern- 
ment. 

The  Indian  philosopher  Radhakrish- 

nan  put  it  this  way: 

If  we  believe  absurdities,  we  shall  com- 
mit atrocities 

We  are  now  saddled  with  aji  absurdity 
cfiklled  busing,  which  shall  most  certainly 
lead  us  directly  to  the  atrocity  of  noth- 
ing less  than  sacrifice  of  a  generation — 
not  only  tins  one.  but  those  yet  to  come. 

WHT     INrOLMUNa    rCAS    or    BUSING 

The  decision  by  Federal  Court  Judge, 
S  Hugh  Dinin.  in  the  ca.se  of  the  United 
States  against  Indianapolw  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  decided  on  Augtist 
18.  1971,  generally  referred  to  as  the 
EWllin  decision,  intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally hajs  aleTt«>d  the  public  generally 
to  the  grave  dangers  faced  by  our  youth 
and  by  education  Prior  to  the  Dlllln  de- 
cision, it  appeared  that  only  the  pupils 
residing  in  the  Indianapolis  School  Dts- 
trlct  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  philosophy 
of  busing  taking  precedence  over  educa- 
tion Consequently  those  living  outside 
the  Indianapolis  School  District  were 
relatively  disinterested  becau.se  they  as- 
sumed that  "it  can't  happen  to  us."  It  is 
now  becoming  apparent  that  if  tiie  Dil- 
lin  decision  is  to  become  tlie  law  of  the 
lanti    any  pupil  may  be  involved. 

Was  the  EMlltn  decision  attempting  to 
tell  us  something— was  it  alerting  us  to 
the  approaching  danger  -was  it  '.-educing 
to  the  extreme  and  absurd  the  philoso- 
phy of  busing? 

TOTAL    IMPACT    or    onxiN    DCdSION 

The  total  Impact  of  the  Dillin  decision 
is    not   as    yet   clear,    but    the   Questions 


raised  by  tne  Court  are  sufficient  to  bring 
deep  concern  to  thase  who  believe  in  the 
true  principles  of  education  For  a  mo- 
ment let  iti  study  the  posiiible  cxLeiit  and 
damage  that  the  busing  philosophy  may 
bring  to  the  education  of  our  youth 

Tlae  Dillin  decision,  if  it  is  brin^^  inter- 
preted correctly,  specifically  sukkc.-.U.  not 
only  Uie  busing  of  pujpils  froJU  scliool  to 
school  within  the  Indianapolis  School 
District,  but  BlIso  busing  them  to  and 
from  the  Indianapolis  School  District  and 
County  This  decision  al.so  sut;eests  the 
busing  of  pupils  from  the  Indianapolis 
School  District  across  the  Pern'  Town- 
slup  School  District  to  and  from  the 
Greenwood  School  Di.strict  In  Johnson 
Coimty.  Also  suggested  is  the  busing  of 
pupils  to  and  from  the  Indianapolis 
School  District  acrot^s  the  Decatur  Town- 
.'^hip  School  Di.strict  into  the  Mooresville 
School  District  mto  Morgan  CoiuUy.  Also 
suggested  was  tlie  biBing  of  pupils  lo  and 
from  the  IndianapolLs  School  lX<trict 
across  the  Wayne  Township  Scliool  Dis- 
trict to  tlie  Plainileld  School  Dininct  in 
Hendricks  County  If  liie  Dilim  decision 
IS  correct,  the  same  to  and  fro  busing 
coiild  be  resorted  to  from  tiie  Indianap- 
olis School  DLstrlct  to  Uie  schools  of 
Pranklm,  Danvihe,  Zionsville.  Shelby- 
ville,  Lebanon.  Martinsviiie,  Hrownsburg, 
Carmel.  NoblcsviUe,  and  Urconfleld.  In 
fact,  if  the  Dillin  decision  remains  the 
law  of  the  land  there  Is  no  limit  to 
where  the  social-planners  might  send 
pupiLs — Gary  or  JeCfersonviUe. 

It  is  interesting  tliat  there  have  been 
no  allegauons  or  even  suggestions  made 
that  any  of  the  school  districts  mvolved 
in  the  LWhn  decision  such  as  the  Plain- 
fleid  S<hooI  District,  the  Greenwood 
School  District,  the  Moorehviile  School 
District  or  any  of  the  11  school  districts 
in  Marion  County,  except  the  Indianap- 
olis School  District,  are  guilty  of  segrega- 
tion. 

HOW    rr    AIX    BSQAN 

Who  is  for  busing?  There  Is  generally 
that  group  In  every  age  and  society  who 
are  dedicated  to  run  other  people's  busi- 
ness— tliose  who  believe  that  they  ran 
settle  all  himian  problems  if  they  can  be- 
come the  dictator  and  play  "God."  There 
are  those  who  believe  that  if  they  can 
control  where  people  can  live,  where  they 
ran  go  to  school,  where  they  ran  work, 
then  they  can  bring  about  a  Utopia  Also 
:n  tliat  group  are  those  who  would  rule 
over  people  for  ambitions  and  ulterior 
motives.  These  .self-appointed  .social 
planners  were  given  their  grand  opening 
and  carte  blanche  authority  when  Harold 
Howe  n  was  appointed  Federal  Com- 
mis.sioner  of  Education  In  December 
1965  Tiien  busing  began  taking  prece- 
dent over  the  true  principles  of  educa- 
tion. A  Wall  Street  Journal  .'tory  of 
Augasl  12  196«.  &s  to  Howes  busing  pro- 
gram  wa.s   headlined  as  follows: 

Federal  Officials  Now  Kavor  End  to  Tra- 
dition of  Neighborhood  Schi)Ol — New  Educa- 
tion Commissioner  CaUs  for  Busing. 

Armed  witli  this  manifesto  from  the 

high  offl<e  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, the  buses  moved  m  Tiie-^e  bus- 
ing enthasiasts  were  given  Federal  Civil 
Sendee  appointmentfl  In  Education  and 

in   the  Department   of   Justice.   Because 


these  people  cannot  be  fired  even  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  who  opposed  busing  as  con- 
templated by  tlie  social  planners,  has 
been  frustrated  and  hsus  not  yet  been  able 
to  get  busing,  as  planned  by  the  Howe 
philosophy,  under  control.  Congress  has 
attempted  to  stop  tliis  whole.sale  busing 
by  the  withholding  of  funds,  but  oppo- 
sition by  second-string  Federal  Educa- 
tion bureaucrats  armed  with  .some  ques- 
tionable Federal  District  Court  decisions 
have  diluted  congressional   effort. 

WHAT    CAM    am    DONBT 

Many  of  us  are  hoping  that  the  pres- 
ent legal  uncertainties  caused  by  certain 
Federal  court  decisions  may  be  rlarlfled 
soon  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  that 
sanity  to  our  educational  .system  can  be 
restored;  tliat  quality  education  can  be 
substituted  for  this  riotous  social  experi- 
mentation-s. 

The  mayor  of  Indianapolis,  Dick  Lugar. 
has  made  his  opposition  to  busing  of  stu- 
dents Quite  clear,  and  has  announced 
he  is  ready  to  fight  tliis  matter  all  the 
way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  if  neces- 
sary. 

V/e  must  not.  however,  rely  entirely  on 
the  hope  that  the  Supreme  Ccurt  will 
make  sucli  a  helpful,  intelligent,  and 
vital  decision.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment may  be  required,  an  amendment 
which  Will  clearly  -spell  out  the  powers 
and  limitations  of  schools  and  courts 
as  to  tlieir  authority  for  the  busing  of 
pupils  to  schools.  This  amendment  must 
be  in  terms  so  clear  tiiat  Washington 
bureaucrats  and  wavering  courts  cannot 
misconstrue  it. 

Such  a  constitutional  amendment  has 
been  filed  in  both  the  Hou-^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate.  The  pertinent 
part  of  this  amendment  read.s  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  R«-p- 
resentatlves  of  the  United  States  if  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  aseembled  ( iwo-lhlras  of  emch 
House  concurring  therein  i,  Th.il  the  fDlluw- 
Ing  article  Is  profxised  as  an  ameninient  to 
the  Conatltutlon  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  If  nitlfled  by  the  leglslatiiree  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  wtthln 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  flna:  ptLSSsige 
of  tills  )olnt  resolution: 

ARTIfUC  — 

Section  1.  No  piibllc  school  student  shall 
because  of  his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be  as- 
Blgned  to  or  required  to  attend  a  particular 
school 

For  rea.sons  which  I  do  not  csire  to 
di.scu.s.s.  both  the  Judiciary  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  have  failed  to 
have  hearings  or  report  these  amend- 
ments for  action  by  the  House  or  Senate. 
In  order  to  force  a  vote  on  this  important 
con.stitutional  amendment  In  thf  House. 
we  are  resorting  to  a  petition  which  I 
have  already  signed. 

The  Congress  is  quite  obviously  get- 
ting totigh  about  it  all,  and  the  admin- 
istration is  making  it  clear  that  it  is  not 
goUiK  to  support  this  idea  of  calling  for 
busing  students  all  over  a  city  or  com- 
munity whenever  .some  fool  playing  .so- 
ciological pickup  sticks  calls  for  It.  For 
far  too  long  and  in  far  too  many  Ln- 
.Manci-s  the  Federal  Government  has  al- 
lowed Itself  to  be  pulled  or  pushed  into 
following  artificial  concept*  and  illu- 
sions— chasing  after   false   gods,   allow- 
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ing  the  social  experimenters  rather  than 
the  educator  and  parents  to  direct  the 
education  and  training  of  their  youth. 

We  can  win  In  this  Important  fight. 
For  the  good  of  all  we  can  build  soundly 
toward  practical  and  quality  education 
under  the  control  and  the  concerned  in- 
terest of  true  educators,  parents,  and  the 
local  neighborhood.  But  to  "straighten 
out  this  mess"  every  cltiaen,  every  parent, 
every  teacher.  ever>'  friend  of  education 
must  make  him.self  heard,  loudly,  and 
clearly.        ^^^^^_^_^_ 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Daniei^on  ■  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  at)sent  from  the  floor  on 
Mondav.  October  18,  since  I  was  return- 
ing from  my  district  where  I  spent  the 
weekend  reporting  to  my  constituents  on 
the  activities  of  Congress  and  fulfilling 
other  engagements  which  had  been 
scheduled  for  some  time. 

There  were  four  rollcall  votes  taken  on 
bills  that  were  on  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar. Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  following  manner: 

Rollcall  No.  302.  H.R.  9212.  black  lung 
benefits.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No  303.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 923,  school  lunch  and  breakfast 
programs  for  needy  children.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea.' 

Rollcall  No.  304  H.R.  10458,  coopera- 
tive animal  disease  control.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  30.5.  H.R.  8140.  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1971.  I  would 
have  voted  'yea. ' 


PRAYER  AMENDMENT 
The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia iMr.  CoRM.^N  I  IS  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  67  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  joined  in  writing 
to  our  colleagues  expressing  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  Wylie  amendment.  House 
Joint  Resolution  191  which  has  been  dLs- 
charged  from  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlciarj'. 

In  1964.  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee held  exhaustive  hearings  on  a  similar 
amendment,  because  of  what  seemed  to 
be  overwhelming  support  for  its  enact- 
ment. After  hearing  testimony  from  an 
extensive  group  of  learned  and  renown 
church  officials,  educators,  and  authori- 
ties in  the  field  of  consututional  law%  the 
committee  concluded  that  enactment  of 
any  so-called  prayer  amendment  would 
represent  a  serious  erosion  of  the  princi- 
ple of  separation  of  church  and  State 
and  would  be  a  threat  to  religious  free- 
dom. 

In  1966  the  Senate  reached  identical 
conclu.sion  when  pressure  was  used  to 
once  again  bring  this  issue  imder  consid- 
eration 

TJie  framers  of  the  Constitution  be- 
heved  so  strongly  in  the  preservation  of 


our  religious  freedom  that  they  provided 
for  its  special  guarantee  under  the  first 
amendment.  In  the  past  175  years  this 
guarantee  has  successfully  withstood 
many  challenges,  but  today  its  very  ex- 
istence is  being  threatened  and  it  faces 
the  danger  of  being  struck  down 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  joined  to- 
gether in  an  effort  to  guarantee  the  con- 
tinued free  exercise  of  religion  as  it  is  now 
so  amply  protected  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion and  have  invited  all  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  to  :oin  us  in  our  efforUs 

At  this  time  I  take  the  opportunity  to 
insert  a  copy  of  our  letter  as  well  as  the 
statement  we  made  at  a  rceent  press  con- 
ference announcing  the  formation  of  our 
coaliUon  to  work  to  preserve  religious 
freedom:  ^    ,„_, 

OCTOBES  4.  1971. 
Dea«  CoLLEAGrE  We.  the  undersigned,  have 
formed  a  Congressional  C*)mmlttee  to 
Preserve  Religious  Freedom.  Our  purpose  Is  to 
urkre  you  to  oppose  the  Wylie  amendment 
(HJ  Res  191)  which  would  alter  the  PU^t 
Amendment  to  the  BUI  of  Rights  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history 

Kor  manv  reasons,  a  broad  spectrum  of  reli- 
gious groups,  educators  and  constitutional 
authority  groups  oppose  the  Wylie  amend- 
ment In  1964.  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
clarv  after  three  months  of  hearings  on  vari- 
ous proposals,  decided  against  any  amend- 
ment We  believe  that  the  House  should  not 
now  undertake  to  tamper  with  the  First 
Amendment  after  a  scanty  one-hour  floor  de- 
bate particularly  where  the  meaning^  and 
possibly  far-reaching  consequences  of  the 
nendluK  resolution  are  far  from  clear. 

The  BUI  of  Rights  has  served  our  country 
well  We  believe,  with  James  Madison,  that 
"It  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first  experi- 
ment on  our  liberties"  ,„,,„„„ 
The  Wylie  Amendment  (H.J.  Res  191)  may 
be  considered  a-s  early  as  November  8  We 
strongly    urge    you    to    vote    against    HJ. 

Res    191 

Aboure^k  of  South  Dakota. 
Abzug  of  New  York 
Adams  of  Washington. 
Abhley.  Ohio. 
Asp  mall.  Colorado. 
Beglch.  Alaska 
Buigham.  New  York. 
Blatnlk,  Minnesota. 
Boiling  of  Missouri. 
Brademas  of  Indiana. 
Burton  of  California. 
Ciller.  New  York. 
Chlsholm.  New  York. 
Clay.  Missouri. 
Collins,  nilnols 
Conyers.  Michigan 
Corman.  California. 
Dellenback  of  Oregon. 
Dellums  of  California. 
Dlngell  of  Michigan. 
DOW  of  New  York 
Drlnan  of  Massachusetts 
Erkhardt  of  Texa-s 
Edwards.  Don  of  California. 
Foley  of  Washington. 
Ford.  WlUlam  of  MlclUgan. 
Praser   Don  of  Minnesota. 
Gonzalez.  H   B   of  Texas. 
Hansen   J   B   of  Washington. 
Hansen  O  of  Idaho 
Harrington  of  Massachusetta. 
Hawkins  of  California. 
HoUneld  of  California 
Kastenmeler  of  Wisconsin. 
Koch  of  New  York 
Leggett  of  California. 
McCormack  of  Washington. 
McPall  of  California. 
McCulloch  of  Ohio 
Metcalfe  of  Illinois. 
Mee<lB  of  Washington.. 


Mlkva  of  Illinois. 

Miller  Oeorge  of  California. 

Mink  of  Haw^all 

Mitchell  of  Maryland 

Morse  Of  Massachusetts 

Mosher  of  Ohio 

Moss  of  California 

O'Hara,  James  of  Michigan. 

Pepper  of  Florida. 

Podell  of  New  York. 

Range!  of  New  York. 

Rees  of  California 

Rosenthal  of  New  York. 

Roybal  of  California. 

Ryan  of  New  York. 

Scheuer  of  New  York. 

Schwenge'.  of  Iowa. 

Selberllng  of  Ohio. 

Sl.sk  of  California. 

Stokef  of  Ohio 

Thompson.  Frank  of  New  Jersey. 

Udall  of  Arizona. 

■Van  Deerlln  of  California. 

Whalen  of  Ohio. 

Wiggins  of  California. 

Wilson,  Charles  of  California. 

ON    OPPosmoN   TO    AmxKDOtc   TBM  BnJ.   or 

RIGHTS 

(Monday.  October  4.  10  a  m  room  310.  Can- 
non House  Office  Building) 

Dr  Carl  Bates  President,  Southern  Baptist 
Convention. 

Congressman  Emanuel  Oeller,  Democrat  of 

New  York  

Congressman  James  C    Corman,  Democrat 

of  California 

Congressman  Robert  F  Drlnan,  Democrat 
of  Massachusett-s 

Congressman    Robert   Eckhardt,   Democrat 

of  Texas  ,      , 

Congressman    Don    Edwards    Democrat  of 

California  „  .    „# 

Congressman     Don     Praser.     Democrat     of 

Minnesota. 

Dr  David  K  Hunter  Deputy  General  Sec- 
retarv    National  Council  of  Churchee 

Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  the  United 
Methodl.st  Church 

The  Rev  Warren  Magntison,  Executive  Sec- 
retArv  Baptist  General  Conference  and 
Chairman  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Affairs  „ 

Congressman  Mike  McCormack    Democrat 

of  Washington.  

Mrs    Marcus   Rohlfs.   President.   American 

Baptist  Convention  ^,,^„ 

Congressman  Fred  Schwengel.  Republican 

of  Iowa.  ^_         , 

Dr    Robert   VanDeusen,   Director.  Office   oi 

Public  Affairs.  Lutheran  council  in  the  US-A  . 
representing:  Dr  Robert  Marshall.  President. 
Lutheran  Church  of  America 

Dr  J  A  O  Preus  President,  Lutheran 
Church    Missouri  Synod 

Dr  Kent  S  Knutson,  President,  American 
Lutheran  Church. 

The  Rev  O  K  Zimmerman  Executive  Sec- 
retary, North  American  Baptist  Convention. 

Congressmen  and  Ci.ei.gt  UNirr.  in  Op1"osi- 
TiON  To  Amending  the  Bru.  or  Rights 
Representatives  of  several  religious  de- 
nominations met  today  with  concerned  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  ex- 
press their  opposition  to  the  Wylie  amend- 
ment H  J  Res  191  which  proposes  to  amei.d 
the  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  first  time  m  history 
to  authorize  'non-denomlnationR!  prayer 
to  -persons  lawfully  assembled  in  any  pub- 
lic building  •■  Under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
the  proposed  amendment  which  requires  a 
two- third  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congres.- 
for  passage  may  reach  the  floor  of  the  Hous* 
as  earlv  a-s  Novem.ber  8    1971 

The  group  Issued  the  following  statement: 

••We    clergymen  of  various  denominations, 

and   members   of   Congress,   are  deeply   con- 

oeriMd  with  the  very  real  threat  to  religious 
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freedom  should  the  Wylle  resolution,  HJ 
Res.  191,  become  a  part  oi  our  Conatitution. 
We  feel  most  strongly  about  any  constitu- 
tional amendment  being  brought  to  the  floor 
without  the  p<«8lblluy  of  amendment  and 
with  only  one  hour  of  debate,  controlled  by 
the  sponsor,  but  more  particularly  we  oppose 
any  change  In  our  BlU  of  Rights  which 
throughout  our  long  history  haa  never  been 
amended. 

We  believe  and  aver  that  we  do  now  have 
adequate  protection  of  religion  la  tiie  First 
Amendment;  that  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions of  1962  and  1963  served  to  strengthen 
that  freedom,  and  that,  conuary  to  lu  sup- 
porters' contentions.  HJ.  Bea.  191  would  re- 
strict that  freedom. 

■Representative  Wylle's  resolution  reads 
as  follows:  'Nothing  contained  in  thU  Con- 
stitution shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons 
lawfully  a.ssembled.  In  any  public  building 
which  Is  supported  In  whole  or  in  part 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  fuuds,  to 
participate   In   nondenoml national   prayer." 

"We.  as  American.^,  are  diready  guaranteed 
the  right  to  participate  in  prayer-  non-tle- 
nomtnatlonal  or  denominjtuinal,  and  In 
buildings  public  or  prSva:<>  .lud  whether  or 
not  lawfully  assembled  a;i  this  Is  now  guar- 
anteed to  us  under  the  free  exercise  clause 
of  tlie  First  Ameudmen*  and  none  of  It  has 
been  diminished  by  any  opinions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Thus,  the  prop<i«t;d  ajivendment 
ii-.!ght  actually  servp  to  '.e^a^en  mr  religious 
liberty  rather  than  brouUeu  it 

"The  so-called  school  prayer"  decisions  ot 
the  Supreme  Court  ( Engei  v.  Vitale.  370  n.S. 
421.  1962;  Abmgton  School  DUtrict  v. 
Sctiempp  and  Uurray  v.  Curlett.  374  OS  303. 
1963)  dealt  with  the  pnwer  of  governments 
to  compose  or  require  a  particular  prayer. 
not  the  inviolable  right  of  the  Individual  to 
pray  as  hia  conscience  dictates.  In  contrast, 
the  proposed  amendment  deals  with  the  right 
of  persons,  a  right  not  aUected  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions.  A  child  may  still  pray 
in  school  so  long  as  he  doss  not  Interfere 
with  othsra. 

"H.J.  Bss.  191  would  authorlz-  "nonde- 
nomlnatlonal  "  prayer  Assuming  such  a 
prayer  could  be  composed,  and  disregarding 
the  question  of  who  should  compose  It.  the 
very  word  Is  antithetical  to  reUglon.  Religion 
Is  by  Its  nature  Intensely  personal  and  de- 
nominational. A  "nondenoml national"  con- 
sensus prayer  could  only  serve  to  reduce  re- 
ligion to  Its  least  common  denominator,  to 
neutralize  It.  and  finally  to  cre«te  what 
might  be  called  a  uonsectarlan  public  school 
religion.  We  do  not  believe  that  even  the 
proponents  of  the  Wylie  ameiMlment  wish 
&uch  a  result 

"Other  questions  are  raised  by  the  lan- 
griage  of  the  proposed  amendment,  and 
would,  we  believe,  eventually  result  In  wld*-- 
spread.  acrimonious  controversy  and  Utlga- 
Uon. 

"In  short,  the  Importance  of  these  ques- 
tions and  others,  requires,  we  believe,  far 
more  careful  consideration  than  they  are  apt 
to   receive   in   a   scant  hour  of   floor  debate 

"In  1964.  In  tlve  wake  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  'sch<.M.>l  prayer'  decisions,  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  held  extensive 
hearings  over  three  months  on  a  wide  variety 
of  proposed  imendmenls  and  was  unable  to 
devise  langiiafte  which  It  could  recommend 
to  the  UotLse  that  would  not  do  violence  to 
religious  liberty  now  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

"In  1966,  the  Senate  rejected  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  override  the  'school  prayer' 
decisions. 

Moreover  two  Presidents  have  cautioned 
SKainsi  hasty  action  to  override  the  Supreme 
Court  3  schcxil  prayer'  decisions.  SpeaJtlug 
shortly  after  the  first  surh  decision.  Engfl  v 
Vitale,  370  U.S.  4:21.  President  Kennedy  said: 

"  'You  would  have  to  nvalLe  a  determina- 
tion of  what  the  language  was  and  what  ef- 


fect It  would  have  on  the  Flrsrt  Amendment 
The  Supreme  Court  kas  made  Its  Judgement, 
and  a  good  many  people  obviously  will  dis- 
agree with  it  Others  will  agree  with  it  But 
I  think  It  is  Important  for  us  If  we  are  going 
to  maliTtain  our  const Itutlortal  principle  that 
we  support  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
even   when   we  may  liot  agree  with  them. 

"  In  addition,  we  have  lu  this  case,  a  very 
easy  reme:ly  and  that  is  to  pray  ourselves 
And  I  would  think  that  !t  would  be  a  wel- 
come r»mlnder  to  every  American  family 
that  we  can  pray  a  good  deal  nKire  at  home. 
we  can  attend  our  chiu^hes  with  a  good  dettl 
more  fidelity,  and  we  can  make  the  true 
meaning  of  prayer  much  more  imfxirtant  In 
the  lues  of  ail  of  our  children.  Tliat  power 
IS  very  much  open  to  us.  And  I  would  hope 
tliat  as  a  result  of  this  decision  that  all 
American  parents  will  Intensify  their  efforts 
at  home,  and  the  rest  of  us  will  8tiF>port  the 
Constitution  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Suprenae  Court  In  Interpreting  It.  which  Is 
theirs,  and  given  to  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." " 

"On  July  4,  19«4.  the  New  York  Times 
quoted  former  President  Elsenhower  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  •Genera)  Elsenhower  said  he  was  opposed 
to  the  constitutional  amendment  on  prayer 
In  the  public  schools  He  said  relt^on  should 
be  taught  In  the  schools,  not  as  creed,  but 
to  show  how  great  religions  had  Influenced 
the  course  of  clvlllratlon 

'■'But  when  you  talk  sbotit  prayer.'  he 
said,  "this  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  personal 
communication  and  Ita  use  In  public  schools 
violates  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution.' " 

"We  hope  that  Members  of  the  House  will 
heed  these  calls  for  caution  and  will  not  act 
hastily  to  undo  what  has  served  tis  well  for 
180  years.  In  the  words  of  James  Madison : 
It  Is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first  e«- 
perlment  on  our  liberties. ' 

"We  take  alarm  at  this  fresh  experiment  on 
OUT  liberties  and  we  hope  that  all  citizens 
vrtU  Join  US  in  voicing  our  concern." 


SPORTS  FISHING  IN  THE  GULF  AND 
ELSEWHERE  MUST  BE  PROTECTED 

(Mr.  SIKES  afiked  and  wa.*;  given  per- 
mission to  extend  hl.s  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  attention  is 
being  directed  to  a  .•serious  problem  for 
sports  fishermen  becaase  of  billflsh 
catches  by  Japanese  tuna  longliners  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  problem  in 
varying  de^ees  is  being  experienced  in 
other  offshore  American  waters  because 
of  similar  commercial  activities  by  for- 
eign vessels. 

My  district  borders  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  where  the  problem  Is  particularly 
serious  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
State  Df'partnient  is  makmg  a  sufficiently 
delennined  effort  to  obtain  protection  for 
norlhwe.st  Horida's  important  sports 
fishing  industry  from  the  operations  of 
foreign  trawlers  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Japanese  and  other  fishing  vessels  have 
been  working  in  the  area  along  the  "De- 
Soto  Canyon"  or  the  "100  fatliom  curve" 
where  billftshing  has  become  a  nationaJly 
known  attraction  for  sportsmen.  The 
commercial  vessels  can  seriously  deplete 
gulf  waters  of  marlin.  sailflsh.  swordflsh. 
and  tuna  within  a  short  time  if  they  are 
allowtxl  to  operate  imrestrlcted. 

I  have  lodged  strong  protests  with  tlie 
US  Department  of  State  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  about  this  sit- 


uation. It  is  the  o£Qclal  policy  of  the  US 
Government  that  water  beyond  12  miles 
from  shore  is  free  for  use  of  all  countries. 
Thus,  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  fish- 
ermen from  other  nations  is  necessary  to 
protect  sports  fishing  which  lies  farther 
off  shore.  I  have  insisted  that  vigorous 
action  be  undertaken  by  our  Oo\'emment 
to  bring  about  this  cooperation  before  an 
important  American  sports  Industry  is 
ruined 

It  is  iroiuc  to  note  the  difflcnlty  which 
has  been  encountered  by  American  com- 
mercial fishermen  in  Latin  American  wa- 
ters where  a  number  of  nations  claim 
territorial  rights  extending  20i>  miies  out 
to  sea  US  flsliing  boats  m  these  waters 
have  been  .seized  and  crews  arrested  with- 
out reprisal  from  the  United  States  If 
other  nations  protect  their  waters,  we 
have  a  right  to  do  the  same,  and  I  am 
insisting  on  stronger  action  bj  our  Gov- 
ernment agencies  for  the  protection  of 
gulf  u-aters.  as  well  as  for  US  fishing 
ve.ssels  in  Latin  .American  waters. 

The  Louisiana  Conser\'atloni.-  maga- 
zine for  May-Jime  1971  carried  a  com- 
prehensive summarj-  of  the  threat  to 
sports  fishing  in  the  gulf  from  comrr>er- 
cial  operations  It  is  entitled  "Will  They 
Be  Back  This  Year'  "  Its  author.  Paul 
Kalman.  is  to  be  commanded  for  his  tn>e 
knowledge  of  the  problfm  He  is  a  riti?en 
of  New  Orleans  and  wa.^  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  billfl.'^h  Hnd  other  big  game 
fishing  in  the  gulf  He  is  past  presideiu 
of  the  Ixjuisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  problem  is  also  spelled  "iit  in  nddi- 
tlonal  detail  in  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Pensacola  News  on  August 
27  entitled  "International  .Action  on 
Fishing  Ls  Needed."  and  in  a  ccmmenlary 
from  the  Pensacola  Journal  of  August  25 
by  Betty  Jackson  entitled  '" Japanese 
Fishermen  in  Gulf  May  Spark  Commer- 
cial War." 

I  am  submitting  these  three  excellent 

articles  for  printing  in  the  Record'  : 

[From   tlie   Lotilslana   Conserratlonlst 

magazine.  May-June  1971 ) 

Wnx  Thet  Be  Back  This  Teah? 

(By    Paul    Kalman) 

In  1965.  the  Louisiana  Viild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  and  the  New  Orleans  Big 
Qame  Pishing  Club  Initiated  a  continuing 
program  of  biological  studies  lnvol\-1ng  the 
major  species  of  large  pelagic  fishes  taken 
in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  offshore  from  South 
Pass   of   the   Ml.sslsslppl  River 

In  addition  to  measuring  and  examinlni,; 
the  stomach  contents  of  flsh  brought  in  fur 
weighing,  biologists  stationed  at  the  tiny 
village  uf  Port  Ead.s  keep  a<-c urate  record-s 
on  the  niarlln.  tuna  and  other  fish  which 
anglers  catch   and   subBeq\iently  relea.se 

Ehirtng  a  normal  Sununer.  South  Pase  ran 
he  expected  to  produce  anywhere  from  80 
to  125  blue  marlln.  300  or  more  white  marlin. 
about  60  sallflfih.  and  at  least  6(J0  yellowfln 
tuna  averaging  100  pi>uiids  ai.d  weighing  up- 
wards  of    150. 

Half  of  the  1969  season  was  lost  as  a  re- 
sult of  Hurricane  Camllle  Because  of  ad- 
verse current  conditions,  the  I9«8  seasnn 
was  coiusldered  an  off  year'  bi;t,  even  bo, 
7B  blue  marlin  were  officially  recorded  alon^ 
with  196  white  marlln,  37  saUBati.  and  ap- 
proximately 360  tuna. 

In  contrast,  only  a  dozen  b.ue  marlin 
were  tabulated  during  the  1970  season  wlilch 
ended    last    October.    Equally   disappointing 
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was  the  rwnjdnder  of  the  seasonal  catch 
conslsUng  of  nine  white  marlln,  13  sailllsh, 
and  SO  yellow  tuna  The  latter  ayerag«d  lees 
than  60  poumls 

Although  the  evidence  for  doing  so  la 
purely  circumstantial.  It  Is  generally  con- 
ceded that  UiU  dramatic  decline  can  be 
traced  to  the  presence  of  c^immerdal  Ashing 
vessels  w^lch  moved  Into  the  northern  Oulf 
last  July  and  systematically  raped  Louisi- 
ana's fabulotisly  fertile  ofTshore  waters  for 
at  least  two  months  before  they  picked  up 
their  fearfully  efficient  'long  lines"  and 
sailed   home   to   Jar)an 

The  first  of  the  grimy  white  ships  was 
spotted  by  a  group  of  sport  fishermen  who 
mistook  the  Zenko  Maru  No  12  for  a  mer- 
chant yeasel.  one  nf  the  hundreds  of  such 
steamships  jjawlng  thrrugh  the  area  each 
year  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  Port 
of  New  Orleans 

Onlv  when  they  steered  the  "Bonnie  Blue- 
In  for'a  closer  look  did  William  J  WUlkomm, 
Sam  OonzaJes,  and  Captain  Lon  Boudreaux 
properly  Identify  the  unmistakable  signs  of 
the  dreaded  long  liners:  stretched  between 
the  superstructure  and  afterdeck  was  a  se- 
ries of  wire  cables  strting  with  hundreds 
of  fish  bills  and  tails,  grisly  reminders  of 
the  many  fine  game  fish  whose  butchered 
carcasses  were  stowed  In  refrigerated  holds 
for  shipment   to  Japan. 

Up  forward,  crewmen  stripped  to  the 
waist  were  working  knee  deep  lu  small  moun- 
tains of  blue  marlln.  white  marlln,  yellowfln 
tuna,  sailflsh.  broadb!!!  swordflsh.  and  half  a 
doeen  varieties  of  sh.nrk.?  Including  the  rare 
and  priBed  Make  Blood  pouring  from  the 
scuppers  !n  steady  streams  attracted  small 
sharks  that  tore  up  the  surface  fighting  for 
scraps  of  refuse  being  washed  overboard. 

Circling  the  floating  abbatolr  at  a  re- 
spectful distance.  WUlkomm  and  Gonzales 
took  pictures  before  Captain  Boudreaux 
headed  back  to  port. 

"We  were  too  sick  to  continue  fishing," 
Oon?-ales   later   related. 

Several  weeks  of  squally  weather  put  a 
temporary  end  to  sport  fishing  but  had  lit- 
tle effect  on  the  long  liners.  No  one  saw 
Zenko  Maru  No  12  during  this  time  but 
there  Is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  she 
and  several  sister  ships  stayed  on  station 
and  never  stopped  working  their  lines 

In  mid-August  during  the  annual  ESnplre- 
South  Pase  Ashing  Rodeo,  several  groups  of 
sports  fishermen  reported  encounters  with 
the  Japanese  One  group  headed  by  New 
Orleans  architect  AuKU.''t  Perer.  Ill  spotted  a 
long  liner  half  again  as  big  as  Zenko  Maru 
No.  12.  It  too  was  strung  with  the  same  fes- 
toons of  bUls  and  talis  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  sea  of  blood. 

Fishing  nearby.  Dr.  James  W.  Burks.  Sam 
Perlno  and  Captain  Wes  King  stumbled 
across  a  similar  400-footer  with  a  smaller 
tender  moored  alongsde 

"Ihey  had  Just  flnlshtxl  cleaning  the  catch 
when  we  got  there."  Dr  Burks  explained  "be- 
cause orUy  a  few  marlin  were  on  the  con- 
veyors and  the  men  were  hosing  down  the 
decks  However,  they  mu.st  have  been  quite 
busy  before  our  arrival  since  crewmen  were 
hanging  soores  of  bills  and  taUs  on  those  big 
clotheslines" 

Perlno  climbed  Into  the  tuna  tower  and 
made  the  excellent  closeups  which  illu.'strate 
this  article. 

Kxcept  for  those  by  the  long  liners,  only  a 
handful  of  marlln  and  tuna  were  caught  or 
even  seen  during  the  Empire-South  Pass 
liodeo.  underlining  the  fear  that  big  game 
fishing  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  destined 
for  oblivion  If  the  Japanese  continued  their 
deadly  work 

Hanging  like  a  shroud  over  the  big  game 
fishing  scene  at  the  outset  of  the  1971  season 
Is  the  nmlTKnis  question- 

"Will  t\ry  he  bock  thin  yra'-''' 
The  paradox  of  South  Pmb  Is  that  on«  at 
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the  world*  most  promising  big  game  fishing 
hotspota  Is  In  tiDxnlr>«nt  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  same  diabolical  device  that  led 
to  Its  discovery. 

Pew  people  even  thought  about  big  game 
fishing  in  Louisiana'*  coastal  waters  prior  to 
1961  when  the  US  Interior  Departn>ent  sent 
Its  research  vesert  "Oregon  "  into  the  area  to 
conduct  a  series  of  experimental  cruises  Out- 
Htted  primarily  for  shrimp  trawling,  the 
•Oregon  ■  also  carried  a  modest  supply  of 
long  line  gear  which  project  director  Harvey 
R  BuUls.  Jr.  had  obtained  from  sources  In 
Japan.  Government  scientists  hoped  that 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  labels  would  some- 
day appear  on  tuna  bought  by  American 
housewives  but  this  didn't  materialize  be- 
cause the  Japanese  could  catch,  process,  and 
ship  tuna  Into  this  country  much  cheaper 
than  It  could  be  done  on  the  Oulf  Coast 

Nevetherless.  "Oregon"  and  her  long  lines 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  tuna,  marlin  and 
the  other  prized  big  game  species  could  be 
caught  Vn  quantity  surprisingly  close  to  the 
delta  On  one  14-day  voyage.  "Oregon"  re- 
turned to  Pascagoula  with  652  tuna  In  her 
hold  The  fish  weighted  up  to  215  pounds 
with  the  entire  catch  scaling  29 '2  tons.  In 
addition  to  yellowflns,  the  long  lines  brought 
up  27  blackfin  tuna  10  sailflsh,  78  white  mar- 
Un.  one  blue  marUu,  two  broadblU  swordflsh, 
and  178  sharks. 

Encouraged  by  reports  of  the  "Oregon  s 
a^nivltles  this  writer  called  together  some 
irlends  m  1956  and  organiiied  an  expedition 
to  South  Pass  where  we  produced  the  first 
marlin  and  tuna  ever  taken  from  Louisiana 
waters  on  rod  and  reel. 

Although  they  could  have  been  there  ear- 
lier foreign  long  lliiers  were  first  seen  off 
South  Pass  in  1967  when  several  Cuban  ves- 
sels made  a  brief  Uicurslon  They  were  ap- 
parenllv  discouraged  after  undergoing  a  few 
days  of'surveiUance  fights  by  patrol  aircraft 
ordered  out  by  Bear  Admiral  James  D.  Cralk. 
commandant  of  the  Eighth  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
trict. 

Distance  app€<trs  to  mean  nothing  to  the 
Japanese  whoee  long  line  ships  have  extended 
their  operations  over  all  the  productive  tropi- 
cal and  8ub-m>plcal  waters  of  the  world 
TTiey  introduced  the  process  to  Uie  AtlanUc 
in  1955  and  bv  1962  the  Japanese  Fishery 
Agency  issued  a  report  listing  that  year's 
long  line  catch  from  the  AUantic  alone  as 
couslsimg  of  52.000  giant  bluefln  tuna  (aver- 
age weight  460  poundsl.  19.000  swordflsh. 
Ill  000  white  marlln.  117.000  blue  niarlln  and 
67  000  sailflsh  taken  In  18.200  man  days  of 
fishing  A  1966  report  Issued  by  the  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution  indicated 
that  Japanese  vessels  working  the  Caribbean 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  catching  upwards 
of  300  blue  marlln.  260  white  marlln  and  360 
bluefin  tuna  in  a  single  day 

Prank  Mather,  director  of  Woods  Hole,  was 
moved  to  comment  These  figure*  have  not 
touched  on  the  laudlngs  of  albaoore.  yellow- 
fln and  bigeye  tunas  which  are  the  main- 
stay of  the  Japai^ese  long  line  flshery  since 
these  are.  at  present,  of  lltUe  importance  as 
game  fish  In  these  areas.  It  may  be  expected, 
iiowever  that  as  the  stocks  of  these  three 
species  are  reduced,  there  will  be  greater 
pressure  on  the  others  (marllns  and  blue- 
fins »  ,  and  there  are  strong  indications  this  is 
already  taking  place." 

Hnw  quickly  the  long  lines  can  deplete  an 
area  of  game  fish  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  again  by  the  Japanese  and  other  foreign 
liallons  For  years,  the  waters  surrounding 
New  Zealand  were  reputed  to  be  the  world  s 
beft  for  marlln  fishing,  with  more  than  1.300 
billfl.sh  being  caught  on  rod  and  reel  in  1949 
In  1965.  after  the  Japanese  had  decimated 
the  area  and  moved  to  greener  pastures  less 
than  100  marlln  were  taken  by  sport  fisher- 
men. 

In  Venezuela,  a  single  Japanese  long  hnei 


caught    1*00  blllflsh   In  one  34-bour  period. 

with    90   percent   being   white   marUn. 

Early  last  year  the  long  liners  struck  In 
Puerto'  Rlco,  producing  a  60  percent  drop  In 
the  expected  catch  of  the  San  Juan  Blue 
Marlin  Tournament. 

The  Zenko  Maru  fleet  operating  off  South 
Pass  last  year  consisted  of  a  giant  mother 
ship  serving  as  headquarters  for  six  smaJler 
vessel.-"  Each  vessel  including  the  mother 
.ship,  was  staffed  and  outfitted  to  fish  several 
lines  which  ■were  usually  put  out  in  the  early 
evening  and  picked  up  the  following  day 

Long  lines  vary  in  length  with  the  average 
being  30  miles 

To  facUltate  handling,  the  "main  line"  is 
divided  into  350-foot  sections  called  "bas- 
kets." vertical  buoy  lines  attached  to  glass 
or  plastic  floats  suspend  the  main  line  un- 
derwater at  depths  of  10  to  20  fathoms  The 
hooks  are  hung  from  three-fathom  "branch 
lines"  consisting  of  lengths  at  tarred  dacron 
line  attached  to  heavy  cable  leader? 

The  hooks  used  by  iong-llners  are  ^>eclally 
designed  tc  be  swallowed  Into  the  throat  or 
stomach,  naaklng  them  almost  Imposslb.e  to 
dis'.odge  They  are  baited  with  a:moet  any- 
thing that  is  readily  available  Including 
mullet,  cigar  flsh.  ballyhoo,  and  herring 

The  branch  lines  (with  hooks)  are  spaced 
about  every  15  fathoms  with  a  float  or  buoy 
at  Uitervals  of  150  fathoms  along  the  main 
line  In  addition,  the  Japanese  attach  small 
battery-powered  radio  transmitters  with 
fiberglass  anteunas  to  assist  in  locating  the 
ends  of  the  lines. 

Aboard  ship,  the  operation  Is  a  marvel  of 
efficleiicy  and  mecharUzation  One  of  the  few 
chores  done  by  hand  Is  the  baiting  of  hooks. 
The  heavv  lines  are  paid  out  and  retrieved  on 
m.>torized  reels  feeding  into  other  devices 
which  automatically  coll  the  Unes  Into  plas- 
tic tubs. 

AS  fiah  are  brought  to  the  surface,  crew- 
men lean  overside  aiid  impale  them  on  giant 
gaff  bo<jks.  The  bigger  marlln  and  tuna  are 
hoisted  aboard  with  power  blocks  and  beaten 
senseless  before  the  butchers  go  to  work  with 
their  knivee.  saws  aiid  cleavers. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  prime  objective  is 
tuna  but  the  Japanese  are  frugal  people  and 
throw  back  nothing  Even  sharks  are  consid- 
ered a  valuable  by-product.  Marlin  are 
shipped  intact  to  Japan  for  manufacture  into 
fish  sausage  la  Japanese  delicacy  that  fetches 
a  fancy  price  j  or  consumed  raw  »ith  horse- 
radish and  soy  sauce  In  a  dish  called 
Sashinu' . 
Not  all  long  liners  operating  m  the  Gull  oi 
Mexico  are  Japanese  or  Cuban.  In  1969  and 
1970  the  commercial  boat  "Oulf  Stream' 
came  all  the  way  to  South  Pass  from  her 
home  port  in  Maine  and  han-ested  155,000 
pounds  of  broadbill  swordflsh  L*t«T  the  same 
year  the  Harry  Qlen"  out  of  Montauk.  New 
York  was  ^jotted  fishing  In  the  aame  area 

The  reaction  of  sportsmen  to  the  presence 
of  long  liners  isn't  always  passive  A  lew 
years  apo.  outraged  cliarter  boatmen  in  Ba)a 
California  brandished  their  shark  rifle?  when 
they  discovered  a  long  Uner  with  226  striped 
marlln  aboard  The  intruder  wisely  decided 
t£i  strike  hlE  colors  and  head  for  the  horieon 
before  the  shooting  started  Another  Jap- 
anese vessel  with  300  Pacific  aall&sh  ab.Tard 
was  apprehended,  brought  to  port,  and  fined 
for  fishing  In  Mexico's  temtonal  waters  la 
Panama  the  government  used  t^  send  fighter 
planes  aloft  to  shoot  long  Uners  away  from 
the  prolific  black  marlin  fishing  grounds 
near  P.nes  Bay  Today  theee  waters  are 
iariie'.v  ignored  by  the  Japs.-.ese 

Louisiana  sportsmen  stop  short  of  open 
ronfrontaUon  but  many  think  nothlnp  of 
•liberating'  the  attractive  glass  floats  and 
bringing  them  home  as  decorative  "trophlee 
nf  war"  for  their  patloe  and  dens  Fearful 
that  the  loB«  liners  ml^t  TwtaBate  by  booby- 
trapping  the  fioats,  some  anglers  have  taken 
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to  shooting  the  bails  In  a  unique  game  called 
ocean  skeet". 

Ihe  Sport  Plahlng  Inatltute.  a  non-profit 
ronservatlon  organization  sponsored  by 
major  fishing  tackle  roanfacturers,  dlaoour- 
iges  •iuch  actions,  saying  that  violence  can 
ead  only  to  greater  hardship.  The  institute 
•idds  that  the  Japanese  will  cixjperate  If  they 
are  approached  In  the  proper  way. 

R  H.  Slroi'd.  executive  director  of  the  In- 
«tltute,  has  established  an  informal,  non- 
(tovernment  agreement  with  Japanese  com- 
mercial flshlnK  representatives  who  have 
pledged  to  keep  their  boats  -sumdently  well 
away  from  Important  sport  fishing  centers 
and  avoid  fishing  dellb«rately  for  bill  fish  In 
oompetltlon  with  sportsmen.  On  the  other 
hand,  says  Mr  Stroud.  sporUmen  mtist  begin 
showing  good  faith  by  stopping  the  substan- 
tial harassment  of  Japanese  boats  and  de- 
stroying the  floeta.  lines  and  other  gear  The 
Sport  Fishing  Institute  asks  sportsmen  to 
submit  notarized  statements  citing  com- 
plete details  of  any  Japanese  long  line  oper- 
ations they  might  come  upon,  and  to  support 
such  documents  with  photographs  He  warns, 
however,  that  the  quickest  way  to  end  such 
negotiations  Is  for  American  sportsmen  to 
••liberate"  the  long  liners'  tackle. 

PYom  the  vlcA-pol^t  of  legality,  the  Japa- 
nese (or  any  other  nation)  are  free  to  fish 
anywhere  they  please  so  long  as  they  come  no 
closer  than  12  miles  from  our  shores.  It  Is 
Important  to  note  that  this  12-mlle  limit  ap- 
plies only  to  fishing.  TTie  so-called  "terri- 
torial llmlf  Is  only  three  miles. 

All  efforts  to  lessen  either  fishing  or  terri- 
torial limits  have  been  rebuked  by  the  State 
Department  which  explains  that  the  US. 
would  Jeopardize  Its  own  freedom  of  passage 
In  more  than  100  areas  of  the  world  where 
narrow  straits  and  passes  are  often  traversed 
by  U.S.  naval  vessels. 

In  contrast,  seven  South  American  and 
Latin  American  nations  and  Korea  claim 
Jurisdiction  over  ■maritime  zones'^  extending 
200  miles  from  their  shores  All  say  this  la 
done  to  protect  their  fisheries. 

Confusing  the  lss<ie  even  further  are  the 
long-range  biological  effects  of  over-fishing 
the  oceans  Everybody  agrees  that  long  lining 
exacts  Its  deadly  toll  In  a  very  brief  time 
but  nobody  is  equipped  to  say  how  many 
months  or  years  are  needed  for  the  offended 
resource  to  recover. 

As  Prank  Mather  sees  It  ••Even  If  It  (long 
line  fishing)  does  not  deplete  the  local  supply 
of  fish  excessively,  It  may  so  disturb  the  fish 
that  they  move  away  or  alter  their  behavior 
In  such  .  way  as  to  reduce  their  availability 
to  sports  methods  ■• 

(From   the   Pensacola   News,   Aug.   27,    1971) 

INTBBNATIONAL  ACTION   On   PlSHlNO  Is  NEEDED 

World  fisheries — and  this  includes  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico — are  In  danger  of  a  man-created 
depletion  Just  as  serious  to  the  ecology  and 
economy  of  nations  &b  once  was  the  over- 
cutting  of  every  stick  of  standing,  usable 
timber  by  a  generation  of  lumiber  barons. 

The  problem  of  over-flahlng  Is  not  a  new 
one,  nor  does  it  follow  a  similar  pmttern  from 
area  to  area.  Yet  the  results  are  the  same — 
a  depletion  of  oceanographlc  resources  that 
may  take  as  long  to  restore  as  have  the  trees 
to  once  denuded  forests. 

What  put.?  particular  emphasis  on  the 
problem  now  is  the  Invasion  by  a  Japanese 
fleet  into  the  100-fathom  curve  of  the  Gulf — 
the  habitat  of  game  fish  and  a  prime  mecca 
for  sf>orts  fishermen  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 

The  Japanese  are  breaking  no  law  They 
fish  well  beyond  the  Florida  lO-mlle  limit. 
But  they  au-e  depleting  the  fish  population  by 
using  longllne  fishing  methods  whereby  fish 
are  lured  by  bait  attached  to  strings  of  ver- 
tical buoy  lines  that  average  30  miles  In 
length. 

The  lines  contain  mazee  ot  books  designed 


to  be  swallowed  so  as  to  make  capture  of 
the  fish  most  certain  Strobe  lights  and  radio 
transmitter  are  attached  to  the  llnee  to  aid 
m  the  fishing  technique 

The  catches  are  heavy 

It  has  been  suggejited  that  the  Japanese 
technique  will  make  fishing  barren  for  many 
years  to  come  unless  It  Is  halted  This  it  is 
felt,  wlU  not  only  keep  tourists  from  being 
attracted  to  the  Miracle  Strip  but  will  seri- 
ously affect  the  Incomes  of  scores  of  charter 
fijihermen  who  make  a  living  carrying 
tourists 

Uwal  fishermen  are  so  stirred,  one  speaker 
told  the  PensacoIa-E-scambla  Development 
Commission,  that  there  Is  danger  of  open 
hostilities  between  American  flahermen  and 
the  Japanese. 

Nothing  could  be  more  undesirable  than 
this  Nothing  can  be  achieved  by  It  except 
display  of  stupid,  acrimonious  temper  tan- 
trums and  violation  of  International  law. 

The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  a  single 
state,  nor  a  single  nation.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered by  all  nations  In  concert  and  an  end 
put  to  the  heterogeneous  maze  of  national 
laws  fixing  territorial  limits  on  continental 
shelves. 

Moet  nations  recognize  l2-mlle  limits  and 
regard  the  rest  of  the  seas  as  international 
waters  free  to  all.  Yet.  there  are  some — • 
notably  Latin  American  countries.  Korea  and 
two  African  states — which  describe  their 
maritime  zones  as  200  miles  off  shore.  This, 
of  course.  Is  a  ridiculous  distortion. 

What  is  needed  Is  positive  action  by  the 
international  conference  convening  In  1973 
at  Geneva.  Actually  the  conference  should  be 
moved  up  because  the  need  Is  great  and  the 
sltua*:lon  explosive. 

And  while  there  Is  action  fixing  maritime 
limits  there  also  should  be  adopted  an  in- 
ternational code  of  behavior  for  fishermen  In 
the  Interests  of  conservation  of  this  Impor- 
tant food  resource.  No  methods  that  can 
sweep  an  area  clean  of  fish  should  be  coun- 
tenanced.  Seed   must   be   left. 

But   now   a   word  of   warning  I 

No  series  of  agreements  Is  going  to  be  worth 
the  pap>er  and  Ink  expended  on  It  unless  there 
Is  an  effective  system  of  enforcement. 

The  United  Nations  can't  do  this — It  has 
failed  In  too  many  crises  Involving  pres- 
tigious nations. 

It  would  then  appear  that  f>enaltles  should 
be  applied  In  a  court  of  International  law 
In  much  the  same  manner  In  which  legal 
violations  are  handled   In  other   areas. 

But  enforcement  must  be  required  and 
backed  by  the  strength  of  the  principal  world 
nations. 


I  Prom  the  Pensacola  Journal.  Aug.  25.  1971) 

Japanese    P^hebbien    in    Otti-f    Mat    Spark 
Commercial    War 

(By  Betty  Jackson) 

Japanese  fishing  boats  are  back  tn  Oulf 
waters  and  local  sport  fishermen  fear  an  un- 
declared war  may  break  out  between  the 
two  factions. 

Pat  Dodson.  Pensacola  advertising  execu- 
tive, warned  the  Pensacola-Escambla  Devel- 
opment Commission  Tuesday  that  unless 
the  Japanese  •"longllners"  cease  operations 
In  the  Gulf's  100-fathom  curve,  gameflsh — 
a  major  tourist  calling  card — will  be  seri- 
ously depleted  along  the  Miracle  Tourist 
strip. 

In  response,  the  council  passed  by  unani- 
mous vote  a  resolution  proposed  by  Secre- 
tary Marvin  Kalman  that  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental agencies  be  alerted  to  the  situa- 
tion existing   In  area  offshore   waters 

Member  Crawford  Rainwater  further  pro- 
posed that  such  dangers  as  the  loss  of  tour- 
ist business  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
proper  authorities  in  the  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  the  U  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior. 

Chairman  Carl  Jones  suggested  that  copies 


of  this  report  be  sent  to  Panama  City.  Dea- 
lln  and  Fort  Walton  Beach  officials.  The  in- 
formation also  will  be  forewarded  to  Sena. 
Edward  Ourney  and  Lawton  Chiles  and  Rep. 
Bob  Slkee. 

Although  the  Japanese  are  fishing  beyond 
US  territorial  limits.  Dodson  observed  that 
outraged  charter  boatmen  may  take  action 
If  fishermen  are  not  pressured  Into  depart- 
ing 

■'There  Is  no  question."  Dodson  said,  "that 
the  diplomatic  recourse  Is  beet  Sport  fisher- 
men have  become  Incensed  when  they  have 
observed  hundred.-s  of  fish  bills  and  tails  fly- 
Ing  from  cables  aboard  the  Japanese  ves- 
sels  " 

Four  fishing  vessels  under  Japanese  char- 
ter were  spotted  two  week.s  ago  n  the  So'ith 
Pass  off  the  New  Orleans  shore,  according 
to  Information  received  by  Dodson  Another 
ship  was  sighted  as  close  a.s  50  miles  to  Pen- 
sacola In  what  Is  called  the  ■DcSoto  Can- 
yon^  or  the   100  fathom  curve 

During  a  normal  Summer.  South  Pass 
could  be  expected  to  yield  to  fishermen  any- 
where from  60  to  126  blue  marlln,  200  or 
more  white  marlln.  about  50  sallfish  and  at 
least  600  yellowfln  tuna  a\eraglng  100 
pounds. 

Last  year.  Louisiana  sport  fishermen 
claimed  that  Japanese  vessels  systematically 
raped  fertile  offshore  waters  for  two  months. 
Prized  tuna,  marlln,  swordfish  and  sallfish. 
were  being  caught  at  an  e8tln..ated  rate  of 
200  to  300  a  day. 

Ecologtsts  fear  that  so  deadly  a  toll  with- 
in a  short  perlcxl  may  require  long  periods 
for  the  offended   re.sources   to  recover. 

Sport  fishermen  are  vocal  In  their  disap- 
proval of  Japanese  longllne  fishing  methods 
whereby  fish  are  lured  by  bait  attached  to 
strings  of  vertical  buoy  lines  that  average  30 
miles  In  length. 

Buoy  lines  are  attached  to  glass  or  plastic 
floats  that  suspend  a  "main  line"  underwater 
at  depths  from  ten  to  20  fathoms.  HcKiks  are 
hung  from  three-fathom  •'branch  lines"  that 
consist  of  tarred  dacron  tied  to  heavy  cable 
leaders. 

Hooks  are  designed  to  be  swallowed  Into 
the  throat  or  stomach  of  the  flah  where  they 
are  Impossible  to  dislodge  Bait  depends  on 
whatever  may  be  available — Mullet,  cigar 
fish,  ballyhoo  and  herring 

The  Japanese  attach  strobe  lights  or  radio 
transmitters  with  fiberglass  antennas  to 
assist  In  locating  the  ends  of  their  long  lines. 

Dodson  said  the  ships  are  equipped  to 
process   the   fish   before   returning   to   Japan 

Fishing  authorities  observe  that  not  all 
"longllners^  that  have  crvilsed  Gulf  waters 
are  Japanese.  In  previous  years,  Cuban  and 
American  commercial  boats  operated  In  sim- 
ilar fashion. 

It.  H.  Stroud,  executive  director  of  the 
Sport  Pishing  Institute,  a  nonprofit  con- 
servation organization,  has  established  what 
he  terms  an  Informal.  nong(^veri  nient  agree- 
ment with  Japanese  commercial  fishing  rep- 
resentatives to  keep  boats  away  from  Impor- 
tant  sport   fishing   centers. 

Stroud  has  asked  that  Japanese  operations 
be  documented  when  sportsmen  feel  their 
waters  have  been  invaded  At  the  same  time, 
he  has  urged  American  anglers  to  refrain 
from  haras.sment  or  destruction  of  Japanese 
gear. 

Prom  a  legal  standpoint,  vessels  from  any 
nation  may  fish  as  close  as  12  miles  from 
American  shores.  The  territorial  limit  for 
most  states  Is  only  three  miles,  although  tn 
Florida  It  Is  three  leagues  or  about  10  miles. 

In  contrast,  some  Latin  American  nations. 
Korea  and  two  African  states  claim  Jurisdic- 
tion over  'maritime  zones'^  that  extend  200 
miles  offshore. 

An  International  conference  will  consider 
the  Issue  In  1973  in  Geneva.  The  United 
States  In  the  past  has  been  reluctant  to  sup- 
port any  extended  territorial  claims  that 
diplomats   feel    would   Jeopardize   open   seas. 
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THE  SILENT  NEW  GENERATION 

(Mr.  CLANCY  asked  and  was  given 
permi.sslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Inciude  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  raanj- 
Americans  believe  that  U>day's  typical 
youth  are  long-haired,  unwashed,  rebel- 
lious, ungrateful,  pot-smoking,  and  mili- 
tant, be<-ause  of  all  the  clamor  which 
that  type  has  raised  and  the  publicity 
they  have  attained. 

I  woula  like  to  introduce  you  to  Hard- 
ing Jones  who  compromises  with  tiie 
typical  image  by  wearing  his  hair  some- 
what long,  but  who  otherwise  typifies  the 
ideal  of  the  new  generation  which  shall 
assume  the  reins  of  our  Ameriran  so- 
ciety and  Government  In  a  few  short 
years. 

Harding  Is  a  graduate  of  Lemon- 
Monroe  High  School  in  Mlddletown, 
Ohio,  and  a  sciuor  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity Last  summer,  he  worked  as  an  in- 
tern at  the  Whit*  House  and  wrote  about 
his  experiences  in  a  three-part  series 
published  tn  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 

I  commend  to  you  his  accounts  of  how 
young  Americans  can  reach  the  ear  of 
the  President  in  this  terribly  big.  com- 
plex Government: 

A    StTMMEa    Spent    Woiikino    at    th»    WwrrE 
HotTsi 

(By  Harding  Jones) 

Taking  a  bus  ride  for  half  an  hour  every 
morning  at  8  am.  was  one  of  the  less  In- 
teresting ways  that  I  spent  my  time  In 
Washington.  DC.  this  summer.  Perhaps  It 
created  a  better  contrast  though,  when  after 
the  three-block  walk  from  the  bus  stop.  I 
could  see  the  Executive  Office  Building  and 
the  White  House.  aU  enclosed  by  a  black 
wrougbl-lrou  fence. 

I  usually  went  In  the  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue entrance  Just  across  from  Blair  House 
where  presidential  guests  stay.  Oolng 
through  the  gfite.  one  must  walk  down 
several  s'.epe,  arj-ces  a  checkerlxjtird  plaza 
and  then  up  quite  a  few  steps.  I  always 
glaiiced  to  my  left  to  look  at  the  Inspiring 
sight  of  the  White  House  and  the  perfectly 
kept  grounds.   The  sun   was  already   hot. 

Inside  the  EOB  a  guard  at  a  d»sk  In  the 
reception  area  checked  my  pa.s8  and  I  walked 
the  wide,  curving  stairs  to  the  third  floor 
where  my  office  was  located  For  the  unini- 
tiated, the  climb  up  those  two  flights  of 
stairs  can  be  very  tiring.  Working  In  those 
majestic  surroundings  always  reminded  me 
that  I  was  working  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  The  long.  high,  wide  halls, 
enormous  doors,  the  high -cell  inged  offices 
with  huge  windows,  not  only  gave  me  a  sense 
of  purpose  but  also  a  little  ego  boost  when 
I  compared  my  lowly  status  to  that  of  most 
<rf  the  people  ■•■ith  whom  I   was  working 

I  usually  arrived  before  Uie  secretaries 
who  worked  on  counselor  Robert  Flnchs 
staff  (this  was  my  appointed  station  for  the 
summer  1  and  iisually  spent  46  minutes 
reading  newspapers,  the  White  House  sum- 
mary or  some  material  left  over  from  the 
day  before  The  first  of  five  mall  deliveries 
arrived  at  about  9  15  am  so  I  spent  some 
time  reading  letters.  1  telephoned  to  set  up 
meetings,  gather  Information  usually  by 
calling  the  White  House  Press  Release  room 
for  copies  of  the  Presidents  spe«  ches  on 
specific  topics,  or  by  calling  Die  library  for 
certain  books. 

At  about  mld-momtng  I  tried  to  devote 
some  time  to  the  memoranda  concerning 
youth  that  I  was  writing  for  Mr  Finch.  I 
gave  advice,  tried  to  analyze  situations,  and 
in   general    tried    to   determine    better   ways 


for  the  White  House  St*ff  to  understand 
young  people  and  young  people  to  com- 
municate with  the  White  House  Staff  'XVo 
points  come  to  mind  Many  people  fr>e!  that 
they  must  speak  directly  to  the  President 
or  they  will  l>e  able  to  accomplish  nothing 
Many  letters  make  this  request.  This  Is  an 
unfortunate  misconception,  because  White 
House  Junior  staff  members  handle  the  bulk 
of  appointments,  research,  and  back-up 
work  and  are  !n  a  t>etter  position  to  get 
behind  an  Idea  and  channel  it  through  the 
proper  offices. 

I  learned  very  quickly  that  the  President 
Is  so  busy  that  he  relies  on  a  staff  Just  for 
appointments,  and  that  staff  determines  the 
balance  In  numbers  and  Interest  of  the 
people  who  see  the  President.  Most  of  the 
people  on  the  White  House  staff  rarely  sit 
In  a  meeting  with  the  President,  simply 
because  he — and  they — usually  cannot  af- 
ford the  time  I  was  amared  however,  that 
the  Prefildent  was  as  aware  of  popular  and 
unj^opular  views  as  he  was — and  this  can 
be  attributed  to  the  u.se  of  memoranda  One 
Is  always  told  "Send  me  a  memo  on  that" — 
for  this  Is  the  way  the  Nixon  adnilntetra- 
tlon  pete  things  done  Once  It  1b  on  paper 
an  idea  or  a  comment  can  be  passed  along 
to  many  other  staff  members  for  additional 
suggestions  and  recommendation.  This  also 
enables  the  President  to  have  scheduling 
flexibility. 

My  memos  were  usually  directed  to  Mr 
Pinch.  Some  of  them  were  then  taken  to 
the  President  or  passed  to  other  staff  mem- 
bers. During  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
I  was  working  on  a  presidential  statement 
concerning  the  passage  of  the  26th  amend- 
ment. At  that  time.  It  had  not  passed  and 
consideration  was  being  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent's trying  to  give  It  some  encouragement 
(He  has  supported  lowering  the  voting  age 
for  more  than  20  years).  Before  my  stigger,- 
tlons  were  ever  sent  to  the  President,  Mr 
Pinch  was  adapting  them  to  a  message  con- 
pratulatlng  the  Ohio  Legislature  for  being 
the  last  state  needed  to  pass  the  amend- 
ment. TTie  next  day  I  was  able  to  detect 
a  few  of  my  phrases  In  the  President's 
statement.  Several  days  later  I  received  a 
memo  asking  for  suggestions  on  what  kind 
of  ceremony  should  be  held  at  the  'White 
House  for  the  President's  endorsement  of  the 
amendment  I  this  Is  not  required  by  law. 
btit  a  custom  started  by  Lyndon  Johnson ) , 
There  was  no  deadline  mentioned  bt;t  dur- 
ing the  weekend  I  read  in  the  paper,  two 
hours  before  it  was  to  happen,  that  the 
ceremony  would  be  held  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  the  East  Room  with  a  young  singing 
group  participating  That  taught  me  how 
fast   things  can  happen    I  filed   my  outline. 

At  around  noon  I  followed  up  on  tele- 
phone calls  and  made  plans  to  Join  several 
interns  for  lunch  In  the  EOB  cafeteria.  There 
we  usually  discussed  our  Jobs  or  the  latest 
events.  Politics  always  on  the  agenda. 

On  various  occasions  I  would  walk  across 
the  driveway  between  the  White  Hou&e  West 
wing  offices  and  the  EOB  This  -Aas  to  meet 
with  Mr.  nnch  or  his  assistant,  or  to  check 
with  one  of  several  secretaries  on  the  staff 
over  there.  A  number  of  times  Mr  Finch 
and  I  would  discuss  the  problems  associated 
with  youth,  the  Presidents  thinking  on 
them,  and  possible  solutions,  new  Ideas,  etc 
Mr  Finch  would  describe  situations  during 
which  the  President  c<.>mmented  on  youth, 
people,  or  other  issues — whatever  was  on  his 
mind.  This  confirmed  my  feeling  that  the 
President  was  well  aware  of  the  moods  of 
young  constU'aencies  and  that  he  is  anxious 
to  serve  them.  Mr  Pinch  said  that  he  always 
s'»ressed  that  young  pr«pie  c.aiiuot  be  put 
Into  one  group— "He  Just  doesn't  feel  they 
all  think  the  sante  and  want  the  same 
things." 

The  atmosphere  !n  the  West  Wing  was 
very  impressive.  The  ceilings  on  the  ground 


floor  and  the  second  floor  were  low,  but 
photographs  of  the  President  on  recent  trips, 
Trlcla's  wedding,  or  origins:  palrV.ngs  to- 
gether with  thick  carpeting  and  Ilpht  gold- 
colored  walls  made  It  seem  to  me  Just  what 
the  White  House  offices  should  t)e  like  They 
are  formal,  and  yet  they  are  busy  and  busi- 
ness like  One  Is  likely  to  run  Into  Mr  Pinch, 
Donald  Rumsfeld  Henry  Klaslnger  or  Robert 
Haldcmaii  while  walking  through  those  halls. 
You're  also  likely  to  meet  a  number  of  Secret 
Ser'iicemen  and  'White  House  polloe — espe- 
cially when   the  President   Is  around. 

One  of  Mr.  Finch's  secretaries  was  startled 
one  day  to  walk  cff  the  elevator  with  Mr. 
Pinch's  lunch  tray.  The  President  was  com- 
ing down  the  hall  He  said  hello  to  her  and 
she  was  so  excited  that  later  she  was  thank- 
ful she  remembered  to  address  htm  as  Mr. 
FYesldent — (the   proper   way.) 

The  latter  part  of  many  afternoons  I  often 
sfjent  at  seminars  with  Wlute  House  execu- 
tives, with  otlier  Interns  working  In  execu- 
tive departments  such  at  HEW  (I  set  up  the 
meetings  In  order  to  create  a  larger  base  of 
communications ) .  or  on  Capitol  Hill  where 
Princeton  students  me*  ■»-ith  senators  and 
congressn^en  I  will  discuss  much  of  this  In 
a  following  article. 

By  about  6  p.m.  secretaries  began  to  leave, 
the  plK>nes  quieted  down  and  I  was  able  to 
turn  to  iet'er-wrlting.  menac-wnting  and 
thinking  I  would  otlen  watch  the  activity 
at  B'.alr  House  as  visiting  ambassadors  left 
for  dinner  The  entire  street  was  often 
blocked  oC  and  a  fleet  of  iimouslnes  and 
pKjUce  cars  pulled  up  to  the  catkopted  en- 
trance. ITiis  was  a  perKKi  ol  refiecuoc  when 
I  wondered  if  anything  I  was  doing  reikiiy 
mattered — whether  my  suggestions  were 
even  worthy  of  being  passed  on  to  a  pre.si- 
deutial  adviser  I  think  this  belp>ed  to  bal- 
ance the  thrill  and  excitement  and  the  In- 
evitable amount  of  pride  which  accom- 
panied working  at  the  White  House.  By 
about  8  p.m.  my  two  roommates  'osuaiiy  had 
arrived  from  Capitol  Hill  and  we  walked  to- 
gether to  the  bus  stop,  sharing  experiences 
of  the  day  and  comparing  oommenu  on  the 
latest  bills  In  Congress,  current  events  or 
other  political  bappeniiikgs.  Almost  aJways, 
as  I  walked  down  the  stej>s  to  the  small  plaza 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  I  glanced  over  my 
right  shoulder  to  see  the  White  House,  its 
from  columns  brillantly  lit  by  the  new  out- 
door lighting,  often  ready  fca'  an  important 
visitor — even  If  it  was  Just  the  President 
oomlng  home  from  the  Executive  Office 
Building  a  few  feet  away 

Aides  Maki  PaEsmrjiTS  Joe  Exsiia 
(By  Harding  Jones) 

Washington.  DC  .  is  an  Impressive  sight 
for  the  occasional  or  vacationing  visitor  I 
have  never  failed  to  take  a  deep  breath  upon 
seeing  the  lighted  caplto!  dome  against  a 
black  sky  as  I  have  often  arrived  from  Prince- 
ton on  the  evening  Metrollner 

It  Is  said  that  New  Yorken  never  see  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  or  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing; I  wondered  if  I  would  take  the  sights 
of  Washington  for  granted  after  several 
weeks   I  never  did. 

I  found  the  city  Itself  had  an  effect  on  my 
work  experience  at  the  White  House  For  me. 
Washington  Is  a  continual  Inspiration  and 
reminds  me  of  our  country  and  Its  history. 

My  own  feelings,  working  at  the  White 
House  ■were  those  of  a  young  man  who  finds 
himself  close  to  the  making  o,'  history — 
close  to  the  la.stlng  greatness  which  B\ir- 
rounds  the  Presidency  On  severa:  ocraslrr.s. 
I  was  able  to  visit  the  Cabinet  Room  Looking 
at  the  empty  room,  I  wondered  the  question: 
What  would  It  be  like  to  be  President' 

My  feeling  was  that  while  tlie  power  and 
nature  of  the  Job  makes  It  a  lor»eIy  one.  and 
the  problems  with  which  the  man  mtist  deal 
are  overwhelming,  the  Washington  atmos- 
phere must  contribute  a  great  anic>unt  of 
Inner  strength  to  a  P^resldent's  spirit. 
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Being  able  to  gaze  at  the  Waahlngton 
MoDument  or  the  Jefferson  Memorial  during 
a  moment  of  thought  would  most  certainly 
give  one  a  sense  of  purpose 

A  President  relies  tremendously  on  his 
staff.  There  was  no  doubt  after  meeting 
many  of  the  Junior  and  senior  staff  mem- 
bers, that  they  are  capable  of  making  the 
President's  work  not  easy,  but  at  least  pos- 
sible. 

Harry  Dent,  one  of  the  President's  polit- 
ical advisers  who  attempts  to  gauge  the 
reaction  of  the  country  to  various  White 
House  Initiatives,  Is  from  South  Carolina. 
He  Is  outgoing  and  entirely  able  to  grasp 
staffers  often  speaking  for  and  concerned 
the  feelings  of  the  average  American.  He  Is 
considered  one  of  the  more  conservative 
about  the  Individual  American  who  might 
be  a  member  of  the  silent  majority 

Both  privately  and  speaking  to  a  group 
of  young  Interns.  Mr  Dent  is  able  to  excite 
his  listener,  conveying  an  exuberant  confi- 
dence In  President  Nixon  He  often  tried 
to  explain  what  It  was  like  for  the  President 
to  make  many  of  the  pleasant  and  unpleas- 
ant decisions,  supplying  anecdotes  from 
Cabinet  meetings  or  personal  conversations 
with  the  President  He  was  able  to  provide 
a  special   insight   into  the  country's  leader. 

Herbert  Klein,  one  of  the  President's 
closest  friends,  Is  the  White  House  Com- 
munications Director  He  too  Is  outgoing, 
but  In  a  quiet  friendly  way  which  must 
calm  an  antagonist  and  make  conversation 
easy  On  the  several  occasions  that  I  have 
talked  with  him  or  heard  hlin  speak,  he 
took  one  very  strong  position  He  did  not 
see  his  role  as  one  which  would  cover  up  the 
news  of  the  White  House 

Mr  Klein  Is  a  former  newspaper  man  and 
Insists  on  honesty  and  a<?curacy  I  have  re- 
cently written  about  the  bias  which  I  detect 
In  the  national  news  media.  As  I  consider 
the  clrcum-stances  and  problems  which  sur- 
rcmnd  Mr  Klein's  Job.  my  admiration  con- 
tinues to  grow  for  a  man  who  can  remain  so 
optimistic  and  goxl  natured  He  has  Indi- 
cated that  he  Is  heartened  by  the  response 
of  local  press  to  his  efforts  toward  Improv- 
ing White  House  communications. 

Connie  Stuart  Is  a  vivacious  young  woman 
who  serves  as  the  First  Lady's  press  secre- 
tary This  Involves  an  incredible  amount  of 
work  as  I  found  after  hearing  her  deocrlbe 
an  average  day  of  meeting  with  women  re- 
p)orters,  getting  out  press  releases  on  social 
events  and  making  use  of  all  the  diplomatic 
capability  she  had. 

Connie  explained  that  her  Job  Is  made 
easier  because  Mrs.  Nixon  Insists  on  making 
many  of  the  arrangements  herself  and  Is 
willing  to  work  very  hard  at  being  the  First 
Lady  while  shunning  publicity.  For  Instance, 
Mrs.  Nlxoa  has  done  much  more  decorating 
of  the  White  House  than  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy, and  has  obtained  (through  donations) 
many  pieces  of  furniture,  paintings,  and 
other  objects — all  without  a  great  deal  of 
press  coverage. 

Mrs.  Stuart  was  able  to  convey  to  us  the 
close  family  relationship  In  the  Nixon 
household. 

Mrs.  Stuart  told.  In  a  rather  charming 
way,  the  story  of  Mrs.  Nixon's  Idea  of  light- 
ing the  White  House  at  night.  She  worked 
for  months  experimenting  with  lighting  ex- 
perts, looking  at  the  effects  of  spotlights  and 
such  and  planned  It  to  be  completed  In  time 
for  their  return  from  a  visit  to  San  Cle- 
men te. 

As  tJje  helicopter  approached  the  White 
House.  Mrs.  Nixon  Interrupted  the  President 
In  order  to  get  his  reaction  to  the  new 
lighting.  Mrs.  Stuart  said  that  he  had  the 
pilot  circle  the  White  House  three  times  so 
that  he  could  get  a  good  look  at  the  new 
night-time  appearance  of  the  mansion. 

One  of  the  last  people  I  had  a  chance  to 
meet  at  the  White  House  was  Vice  President 
Agnew.  He,  of  all  the  ofBclals  we  met,  un- 
doubtedly made  the  best  impression  on  the 


White  House  Interns.  He  was  generally  firm 
la  his  belle's  and  listened  closely  to  oom- 
menla  and  queetluns  from  the  young  people 
seated   at   his   conference    tabic 

He  did  not  try  to  hedge  on  any  of  his 
answers  and  was  very  direct  Most  Important, 
lie  devi>ied  un  hour  and  a  half  -almost  un- 
heard of  for  any  White  Houoe  executive — 
to  talk  with  us,  even  though  most  Interns 
expected  a  short.   20  minute   meeting. 

The  Vice  President  covered  many  topics 
during  hU  dlacu^lon  Some  of  these  views 
are  important  to  my  reactions  to  the  entire 
summer  which  I  will  include  in  the  final 
article  describing  the  role  I  feel  young  peo- 
ple must  play,  and  the  events  we  are  likely 
to  face. 

iNsmc  View  or  Wnrrc  Hoose  Youth  Polict 
(By    Harding   Jonee) 

In  this  final  article,  I  hope  to  speak  to 
members  of  my  generation  as  honestly  as 
possible.  I  will  describe  the  projects  on  which 
I  worked  this  summer  and  convey  what  I  see 
as  the  While  House  attitude  toward  young 
people.  The  last  objective  Ls  not  easy.  I  have 
chosen  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  Presi- 
dent's attitude  (as  I  saw  It  I .  and  the  feelings 
of  the  staff  Perhapm  collectively,  their  views 
constitute  the  White  House  youth  "policy." 

The  Initiatives  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion Include  a  major  policy  statement  early 
In  the  President's  term.  Operation  Dialogue, 
a  United  Nations  Commission.  Volunteer 
Service  Corps  and  the  National  Center  for 
Voluntary  Action,  the  expansion  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  (the  re- 
port is  still  being  given  careful  consideration 
by  the  President),  a  30 7o  Increase  In  Jobs 
available  to  youths,  and  the  backing  of  the 
18-year-old  voting  amendment. 

These  might  be  listed  as  accomplishments, 
helping  to  reveal  the  "attitude"  or  the  staff. 
Critics  will  argue  that  this  Ls  not  enough  or 
that  It  does  not  show  the  President's  real 
feelings.  Let  us  begin  with  the  President. 

Most  Americans  would  assert  that  the  Pres- 
ident must  be  the  President  of  all  the  people. 
He  t>ellevea  this.  Therefore,  to  demand  over- 
whelming attention  by  the  President  toward 
youth  Is  to  assume  first,  that  "youth"  Is  a 
group  of  people  who  desire  the  same  things 
and  have  the  same  interests. 

This  Is  simply  not  the  case.  The  President 
rejects  this  idea,  feeling  that  young  people, 
just  as  adults,  have  varied  interests  and  needs 
and  thus  require  diversified,  varied  attention. 
Second,  a  great  deal  of  Presidential  attention 
to  "youth"  would  simply  not  be  fair  Just  as 
It  would  be  wrong  for  the  President  to  pay 
attention  exclusively  to  farm  workers  or  re- 
tall  store  owners. 

Vice  President  Agnew  said  that  he.  and  I 
believe  he  Included  the  President,  felt  It  was 
an  Insult  to  lump  youth,  or  disadvantaged, 
or  blacks  Into  one  political  group,  design  a 
big  program  for  them  all.  and  expect  them 
to  be  happy.  I  think  this  Impressed  a  group 
of  young  people  with  whom  he  was  speak- 
ing— they  didn't  want  the  same  things,  or 
think  alike  and  they  didn't  want  to  be 
thought  of  as  "Just  like  everyone  else." 

As  for  the  White  House  staff.  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  at  times  they  may  have  gone  too  far 
In  trying  to  appeal  to  young  people.  There 
is  unquestionably  a  desire  to  listen  to  all 
"outsiders".  I  was  Impressed  that  Ray  Price, 
the  President's  top  speech  writer,  was  willing 
to  spend  an  hour  listening  to  the  views  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  this  was  not  an  isolated 
incident.  Many  staff  members  attended  semi- 
nar sessions  which  I  helped  arrange  for  de- 
partmental Interns  from  HEW  or  the  Labor 
Department  But  I  was  dl.sturbed  and  some- 
times embarrassed  that  the  young  people — 
usually  college  undergraduates — were  rarely 
willing  to  go  even  half  way  In  discussing 
problems  and  Lssues  I  believe  the  staff  mem- 
bers should  be  interested  and  willing  to  hear 
young  people    But  they  are  not  obligated  to 


listen  only  to  students  nor  must  they  reject 
their  beliefs  In  and  support  of  the  President 
in  order  to  begin  a  conversation. 

Often,  today,  we  hear  the  motives  of  peo- 
ple attacked  To  question  motives.  I  believe 
Is  Justifiable  but  to  launch  a  full  scale  at- 
tack on  a  f>ers<jri.  supposedly  because  of  hlg 
motives,  LS  wrong  These  attacks  have  been 
used  frequently  against  many  men  and  this 
fundamental  method  has  been  used  to  un- 
dermine our  Institutions  President  Nixon's 
motive  In  any  luUlatlve  Uiward  a  group  of 
young  people  Is  passed  off  as  political  TTie 
only  Mr.  Nixon  the  person  and  his  ability  to 
communicate  with  certain  groups,  but  also 
the  Presidency  and  our  entire    "system  " 

But  a  mature  viewer  would  recotznlzc  that 
even  If  Mr.  Nixon's  motives  were  exclusively 
political  and  selfish,  there  wovild  be  benetiti 
for  the  group  he  recognized.  Tlils  Is  the  beau- 
ty of  having  the  right  to  vote  Whether  out 
of  the  sincere  desire  or  simple  political  sel- 
fishness, an  elected  official  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  any  group  of  people 

I  believe  the  President  Is  sincerely  Inter- 
ested In  young  people  and  their  future,  that 
he  thoroughly  enjoys  talking  with  thetn 
(this  I  have  seen) ,  and  that  as  far  as  the  vote 
goes,  he  has  supported  lowering  the  age  to  18 
for  more  than  20  years — and  continues  to 
even  though  it  is  said  to  be  potentially  dan- 
gerous for  him  politically. 

It  hub  been  my  experience  that  young  peo- 
ple in  general  are  usually  not  especially  well 
informed  about  current  events,  and  that  to 
the  extent  that  they  are.  their  information 
is  distorted.  Young  people  are  too  quick  to 
accept  information  which  they  are  given  by 
political  candidates  to  whom  they  are  at- 
tracted. I  wonder  If  the  followers  of  John 
Llndsey,  George  McOovern,  Edmund  Muskle. 
or  Ted  Kennedy  have  ever  checked  their  can- 
didates' facts,  studied  their  arguments  and 
compared  them  to  those  of  opposing  political 
figures? 

Have  they  ever  thought  that  they  are  be- 
ing used  by  these  politicians?  I  would  sug- 
gest that  young  people  are  frequently  used  In 
a  perhaps  Insidious  way,  and  that  It  Is  often 
due  to  a  lack  of  Information,  or  Information 
distorted  by  the  national  news  monopoly  or 
popular  youth  candidates  Who  has  more  U^ 
gain?  Ted  Kennedy — who  spoke  to  Capital 
Hill  Interna  this  summer  and  seemed  to  say 
that  they  had  been  and  continued  to  be  right 
about  everything — or  Richard  Nixon — who 
says  that  he  will  listen  to  all  younf?  people 
but  will  not  give  them  special  treatment  I 
think  young  people — especially  students — 
are  beginning  to  see  subconsciously  that  they 
need  experience  in  order  to  make  decisions 
for  them.selves  and  that  at  this  point  in  their 
lives,  they  are  not  quite  ready  to  make  too 
many  major  decisions  ...  at  least  not  with- 
out advice.  . . 

I  submitted  my  views  on  youth  registra- 
tion to  the  White  House  staff.  My  feeling  was 
that  the  President  should  continue  to  urge 
all  young  people  to  register.  Just  as  he  has 
urged  all  Americans  to  do  so  in  the  past  At 
the  time.  I  was  not  aware  of  some  of  the 
registration  drives  going  on.  or  I  would  have 
sharply  criticized  them.  I  consider  It  an  In- 
sult to  my  intelligence  to  hear  radio  stations 
advertising  registration  parties  complete 
with  rock  bands.  This  is  preci.sely  what  ma- 
chines-boss politicians  used  to  do  to  line  up 
their  hip-pocket  voters.  I  resei-t  the  Insult 

Young  people  who  so  often  attack  the  "old 
politicians"  should  be  disgusted  by  the  "rock 
and  register"  campaigns.  Voting  i.-i  a  privilege 
and  a  serious  matter,  and  young  people 
should  be  willing  to  demonstrate  their  ac- 
ceptance of  this  responsibility  with  a  mature 
attitude.  Perhaps,  however,  young  people 
were  not  registering  In  very  large  numbers 
which  is  not  much  of  a  compliment  In  itself. 

I  respect  the  President  for  treating  me  as 
he  wotild  other  voters,  I  sugge.-stwl  that  he  do 
some  things  which  would  appeal  to  yoimg 
constituencies  In  order  to  make  It  clear  he 
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was  anxious  tor  young  people  to  exercise  the 
prlvlUge  they  have  now  been  granted.  I  tirged 
that  he  pcrwanally  endorse  a  consideration  of 
lowering  the  age  of  majority  In  other  words, 
give  the  right  to  sit  on  a  Jury,  to  sign  a  con- 
tract or  deed,  to  buy  on  credit,  to  make  a  will, 
to  youths  18  and  older  — the  same  as  the  vot- 
ing rights. 

These  are.  of  course,  local  matters  and 
must  be  decided  on  that  level,  so  the  Presi- 
dent himself  cannot  grant  such  rights.  I 
know,  however,  that  he  believes  that  most. 
If  not  all  of  the.se  rights  and  responsibilities 
should  be  extended  to  youths  who  can  vote. 
State  Senator  Donald  E  (Buzz)  Lukens  has 
suggested  that  newly  enfranchised  voters 
organize  to  lower  the  age  of  majority,  thus 
participating  In  the  governmental  process 
and  learning  how  It  operates. 

During  my  three  years  at  Princeton,  I  have 
been  aware  of  an  attitude  of  sujjerlorlty 
among  many  students — not  Just  at  my  own 
college.  It  Is  disturbing  and  I  have  often 
tried  to  make  fellow  students  consider  other 
young  peoples'  points  of  view.  Thus.  when,  as 
I  studied  the  statistics  we  had  at  the  White 
House,  I  found  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  young  people  are  not  college  students,  I 
decided  to  f(x:us  some  attention  on  this 
group.  At  the  same  time  I  became  aware 
of  the  many  advantages  of  vocjitlonal-technl- 
cal  education  programs.  I  feel  that  an  ex- 
pansion of  these  programs  can  do  more  to 
help  people  and  our  society  than  many  of 
the  solutions  now  being  considered. 

Too  many  young  people  who  want  to  Im- 
prove themselves  are  forced  either  by  public 
opinion  or  the  failure  of  higher  education 
authorities  to  diversify  their  programs,  to  go 
to  a  liberal  arts  college  for  instruction. 

There  must  be  many  more  who  know  they 
do  not  want  to  study  the  humanities — the 
liberal  ax\s — but  are  not  sure  where  to  go. 
Technology  will  be  more  and  more  im- 
portant to  our  country  and  an  expansion  of 
and  greater  emphasis  on  vocational-techni- 
cal education  is  vitally  needed  This.  I  be- 
lieve will  be  President  Nixon's  emphasis  In 
the  future. 

On  Labor  Day.  he  spoke  of  the  dignity  of 
work,  and  the  need  for  more  education  and 
the  development  of  skills  In  order  to  increase 
our  productivity— something  which  has  been 
lagging  behind  other  countries. 

Although  I  did  not  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  studying  the  proepects  of  voluntary  ac- 
tion among  young  people.  I  was  very  much 
aware  of  the  new  National  Center  for  Volun- 
tary Action  (NCVA)  which  is  one  of  Mr. 
Pinch's  interests  and  a  special  Interest  of  the 
President.  This  is  a  recognition  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  tendency  for  all  Americans  and 
a  growing  number  of  young  people,  to  volun- 
teer their  services  to  help  others. 

The  NCVA  has  been  formed  to  co-ordinate 
local  groups  and  help  them  in  their  efforts  to 
help  others.  I  think  the  President  Is  greatly 
heartened  by  what  he  feels  Is  the  desire  of 
young  people  to  do  something  and  he  has 
been  very  anxious  to  see  the  NCVA  grow. 

These  are  some  of  the  projects  with  which 
I  wiis  Involved  In  one  way  or  another.  I  have 
tried  to  convey  some  of  the  personal  feelings 
I  noted  while  working  at  the  White  House. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
President  and  Vice  President  and  the  White 
House  staff  are  willing  to  listen  to  and  con- 
sider ideas  from  young  people.  With  that 
knowiedge.  I  would  hfipe  that  members  of 
my  generation  would  attempt  to  take  a  so- 
phisticated, mature  view  of  circumstances 
study  many  sides  of  a  question,  and  then 
calmly  and  reasonably  voice  their  opinions. 
Only  this  way  will  they  gain  the  respect  they 
want  and  should  have. 

Nothing,  however,  can  substitute  for  ex- 
perience— and  this  lack  of  experience  should 
always  be  taken  Into  consideration  by  those 
of  us  who  do  not  yet  have  it. 


TWO  THOUGHTS  ON  HEALTH 

(Mr,  HAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
arrived  for  Members  of  Congress  to  delve 
into  the  multitude  of  proposals  that  have 
been  offered  as  possible  solutions  to 
American  health  needs. 

There  will  be  many  good  ideas  that 
merit  thoughtful  consideration,  and  there 
will  be  many  other  ideas  that  should  be 
rejected  out  of  hand 

To  that  end,  I  offer  two  news  items. 
They  should  be  read  and  digested,  as 
p>art  of  the  "homework"  necessary  to 
keep  one's  self  informed  during  the  com- 
ing national  health  care  debate. 

The  articles  follow : 
[From  American  Medical  New^.  Apr.  12,  1971 J 
HOAXKS   AND   HoAxns 

Chicago  Daily  News — Leonard  Woodcock, 
head  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  opposed 
the  Nixon  plan  for  expanded  federal  health 
care  when  he  testified  before  a  Senate  sub- 
committee Because  the  plan  would  work 
through  private  Insurance  and  require  a 
patient  to  pick  up  part  of  the  tab.  he  said, 
it  would  be    "a  cruel  hojn"  on  the  public. 

Like  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  and  a  number 
of  like-minded  Congressmen.  Woodcock  Is 
gung  ho  for  socializing  the  whole  medical 
establishment. 

Woodcock  comes  by  his  beliefs  naturally  as 
one  of  a  long  line  of  labor  leaders  who  have 
preached  that  their  constituents  can  reason- 
ably expect  maximum  benefits  with  a  mini- 
mum of  exertion.  The  whole  ruinous  history 
of  featherbeddlng.  for  example,  springs  from 
such  "reasoning"— that  the  needs  of  labor 
can  be  met  by  drawing  upon  some  bottom- 
less well  of  capital  that  obviates  any  need 
for  corresponding  productivity.  This  Is  the 
crudest  hoax  In  the  whole  gamut  of  economic 
theory. 

Woodcock  also  has  his  thinking  wrong  as 
to  health  programs  it  Isn't  the  Nixon  plan  of 
partnership  that  would  be  a  cruel  hoax,  but 
the  Kennedy  plan  Nothing  could  be  crueler 
than  persuading  the  people  that  they  are 
going  to  get  something  for  nothing  when  It 
Jvist  ain't  so.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  line 
peddled  by  those  who  want  Uncle  Sam  to  be 
doctor,  nurse,  and  orderly. 

Britain  found  It  hard  to  backtrack  con- 
siderably from  its  original  idea  of  "free- 
medical  care  for  everybody.  The  experience 
here  with  Medicare  and  Medicaid  has  pro- 
vided a  hint  as  to  the  costs  and  problems 
of  a  government  takeover  of  health  care  all 
down  the  line. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Nixon  plan  has  the 
virtue  of  telling  the  people  that  health  care 
cant  be  "free."  at  the  same  time  it  proposes 
sound  ways  of  lessening  the  personal  finan- 
cial burden.  This  honest  approach  to  a 
serious  problem  deserves  better  than  to  be 
labeled  a  "hoax  by  the  master  hoaxers 
themselves, 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  June  1,  1971] 
Ad  Campaign  fob  A.M. A. 

(By  Phillip  8.  Brlmble) 
Tlie  American  Medical  Association  is  trying 
to  change  the  climate 

Not  the  weather  but  the  "receptive"  cli- 
mate. That's  what  a  press  release  Issued  from 
the  A.M. A.  says. 

To  convince  the  American  public  that  its 
membership  is  not  ftUl  of  money-grubbing, 
self-centered  quacks,  but  Instead  Is  made  up 
of  men  (smd  women)  of  high  character  and 
personal  concern  for  not  Just  the  HI  but 
society  as  a  whole,  the  A  MA    Is  launching 


what    might    be    viewed    as    an    advirtlsing 
campaign. 

This  Is  something  of  a  turnabout.  For 
virtually  decades  physicians  from  all  ranks, 
from  small-town  doctor  to  top-of-the-heap 
A.MA.  big  wheels,  shunned  publicity  as  If 
It  were  plague.  To  many  of  them,  talking  to 
a  reporter  about  a  medio*!  story  was  tanta- 
mount t<j  advertising  for  themselves 

Foolish  was  the  physician  who  got  his 
name  in  tht  newspaper  No  sooner  would  the 
paper  hit  the  sidewalk  than  he  would  get  a 
crlticAl  phone  call  from  a  fellow  doctor.  I'm 
not  sure  how  logical  the  reasons  were,  but, 
in  general,  many  physicians  untU  recently 
endorsed  that  cloeed-mouth  attitude. 

The  situation  has  changed  Now.  I  believe. 
a  majority  of  physicians  would  be  more  than 
co-operative  If  their  help  was  needed  on  a 
news   story . 

Perhaps  the  grassroots  change  In  attitude 
about  press  dealings  set  the  stage  for  the 
A.M.A.s  new  project,  a  $750,000  campaign 
each  year  for  1971  and  1972.  to  place  six 
eight  full-page  Inserts  in  such  big-league 
magazines  as  Life,  Reader's  Digest  and 
Ebony. 

In  addition,  there  probably  will  be  similar 
liiserts  m  10  major  dally  newspapers,  and 
some  television  spots  in  a  few  cities. 

The  campaign  will  have  two  purposes. 
First,  it  will  provide  Information  on  Improv- 
ing health,  such  as  the  release  on  "How  to 
Kill  Yourself,"'  an  insert  explaimng  the  dan- 
gers of  being  overweight.  Another  message 
will  be  on  ecology  and  the  environmental 
factors  of  disease. 

An  A. MA.  news  release  armounclng  the 
campaign  says:  "We  hope  to  make  a  positive, 
constructive  contribution  both  to  i>eople's 
own  jjersonal  health  and  to  the  growing 
public  dialogue  on  national  health  care 
problems. '" 

The  AM  As  mort'.vee  are  not  unselfish.  The 
organization  knows  its  back  is  to  the  wall. 
Everybody  Is  taking  potshots  at  physicians 
and  organized  medicine  And  that  nasty  topic 
"soclallzied  medicine"  in  the  form  of  sev- 
eral proposals  to  Congress  for  a  national 
health  insurance  plan — essentially  a  lever 
for  changing  the  way  medicine  Is  practiced 
in  some  projxwals — is  on  the  minds  of  many 
a  ptolitician. 

I  doubt  If  those  who  hold  low  opinions  of 
organized  medicine  will  be  swayed  much  by 
the  newspaper  Inserts  and  telephone  spots 
But  the  campaign  may  help  remind  the  rest 
of  society,  perhaps  the  majority,  that  indi- 
vidual physicians  are  merely  men,  and  usu- 
ally good  men  at  that. 


DESTROY  THE  FBI  AND  WHO  WINS? 

I  Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems 
to  he  no  limit  in  the  persistence  of  those 
attempting  to  discredit  the  FBI  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  Fresh 
signs  are  in  evidence  that  the  FBI  may 
do  well  to  gird  itself  for  another  well- 
publlclzed  assault  on  its  distinguished 
reputation — this  time  from  critics  se- 
questered in  tht  protection  of  hallowed 
university  halls. 

Late  in  October,  the  Committee  for 
Public  Justice  has  scheduled  a  confer- 
ence at  Princeton  University  "to  exam- 
ine"— as  the  committee's  recent  letters 
carefully  emphasize — "in  a  nonpartisan 
and  objective  way  the  role,  structure,  and 
power  of  the  FBI  in  the  American  so- 
ciety." That  certainly  sounds  fair  But 
it  is  distinctly  out  of  time  with  the 
comments  made  when  the  formation  of 
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the  committee  was  announced  la-st  No- 
vember, 

At  a  press  CMiference  held  following 
Ehrector  Hoover's  characterization  of  him 
as  the  worst  Attorney  General  the  FBI 
cliief  had  ever  worked  for,  Ramsey  Clark 
said: 

The  committee  was  formed  because  a  nuni- 
t)«r  ot  prcxmiuent  private  cltlzeus  were  cou- 
ceraed  cbat  the  Nation  bad  entered  a  "period 
oX  f>oUtic&l  repression." 

He  went  on  to  accuse  the  FBI  of 
"Ideological"  prejudice  and  intolerance 
of  uuemal  criticism.  To  tlie  astonish- 
ment of  many,  Clark  described  the  FBI's 
pursuit  of  the  Soviet  Unions  puppet 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States  as 
"wasteful'  and  its  concern  over  the  dan- 
ger of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  whose 
members  have  been  chsu-ged  in  the  past 
few  years  with  the  slaymgs  of  dozens  of 
police  officers,  as    absurd." 

Tlie  committee's  chairman  then  fol- 
lowed with  a  series  of  punches  at  the 
administration  for  creating  a  "political 
climate"  that  had  prejudiced  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Now  it  certainly  is  a  long  time  from 
last  November  to  this  October,  Mr 
Speaker,  and  it  is  wrong  to  Judge  anyone 
or  anything  before  It  has  a  chance  to 
perform.  But  the  shrill  accusations  made 
by  Clark  and  the  chairman  in  announc- 
ing the  committee  s  formation  make  sus- 
pect the  "iionparti-san  and  objective" 
spirit  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  conduct 
its  deliberations.  'Hils  luiuon  sained 
strength  when,  in  late  April  of  this  year, 
spokesmen  for  the  committee  issued  a 
statement  claiming;  that  much  of  the 
"intense  and  unprecedented  criticism"  of 
the  FBI  m  "recent  montlis"  had  come 
from,    impeccable  quarters.  ' 

While  these  spokesmen  declined  to 
identify  the  "impeccable"  critics,  it  does 
not  take  much  imagination  to  associate 
them  with  a  congressional  cast  of  charac- 
ters, starring  several  presidential  as- 
pirants serving  a.s  standard  bearers, 
which  joined  anti-FBI  forces  in  public 
pronouncements  i.ssued  primarily  last 
March  and  April  They  laimched,  with  all 
the  sounds  and  fury  of  deadly  combat. 
a  seemingly  withering  attack  a^amst  the 
Bureau  But  when  all  the  noise  had  .sub- 
sided and  the  smoke  had  cleared,  there 
stood  the  FBI  misullied  and  undaunted, 
gomg  about  lUs  business  with  the  same 
quiet  efficiency  which  ha.s  distinguished 
its  performance  among  Government  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  for  nearly  five 
decades.  It  will  be  surprising  if  some  of 
these  same  "battie  veterans  "  and  their 
supportin.g  personnel  do  not  .surface  at 
the  conmiutee  s  conference  at  Princeton 
tills  faU. 

There  is  no  m.ystery  why  the  protracted 
campaign  against  the  FBI  earher  this 
year  was  unsuccessful  The  Bureau's  en- 
emies simply  tried  to  fight  a  battle  witli- 
out  any  real  ammunition.  Salvo  after 
salvo  fired  at  the  F^I  was  blank.  They 
made  a  devastating  sound  but  had  no 
substance  with  which  to  inflict  damage. 

For  example,  there  was  the  presi- 
dential candidate  who  urged  in  March 
that  congressional  hearings  be  held  to 
evaluate  the  "administration  of  the  FBI  " 
Among  the  purported  lengthy  record  of 


rea.sons  for  his  request,  this  critic  high- 
iigiited  his  receipt  of  an  anonymous  letter 
from  10  FBI  agents  wiiich  complained  of 
condiUons  and  practices  m  the  Bureau 
The  letter  was  found  to  contain  so  many 
grossly  inaccurate  slalemenis  about  I*T5I 
procedure  as  to  ca.st  doubt  that  anyone 
even  remotely  acquainted  with  FBI 
operations,  much  less  an  employee,  pre- 
pared It 

The  plight  also  is  recalled  of  tlie  Con- 
gressman who  ru.shed  headlong  into  the 
anti-FBI  skirmish  tiie  next  month.  Alas, 
2  weeks  following  his  electrlfymg  state- 
ment tibial  he  had  "proof  positive"  that 
the  FBI  had  tapped  his  telephone,  the 
Congressman  admitted  to  lus  colleagues 
among  much  verbal  camouflage  that  his 
proof  consisted  of  some  "interference" 
on  his  private  telephone.  A  telephone 
company  spokesman  emphatically  stated 
later  that  the  Congressman's  telephone 
was  checked  by  their  representatives  who 
found  no  evidence  It  had  been  tapped. 

Then  came  another  presidential  hope- 
ful, already  well  into  his  stump,  charging 
that  the  FBI  had  under  siu-veillance  a 
public  gathering  at  which  lie  spoke  under 
legitimate  auspices.  Tlie  tacl  that  a 
militant  extremist,  one  of  seven  convicted 
for  inciting  violence  at  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  was  a  speaker  at  thLs 
meeting  apparently  was  of  little  or  no 
concern  to  this  -Senator  Among  the  mili- 
tant's incendiary  ramblings  was  a  call 
for  his  listeners  to  tear  down  tlie  capital- 
ist structure  and  march  on  New  Haven, 
Conn,  to  stop  the  trial  of  a  Black 
Panther  Party  leader  charged  with  com- 
plicity in  the  murder  of  a  fellow  party 
member.  Of  course,  the  militant  not  the 
Senator,  was  the  object  of  FBI  interest. 
When  this  fact  eventually  emerged,  even 
some  of  the  Senator's  more  dedicated 
supporters  were  forced  to  admit  that  this 
was  a  proper — if  not  required — discharge 
of  FBI  investigative  responsibiUties. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  early-spring 
furor  over  the  FBI,  one  of  its  remote 
small,  branch  offices  was  broken  into  and 
burglarized.  The  thieves  were  after,  and 
they  found,  a  very  special  loot— confi- 
dential FBI  commiuiicatioas  which  could 
seriously  impair  its  performance  and  en- 
danger tiie  lives  of  legitimate  .sources. 
Nonetheless,  copies  of  these  confidential 
communications  were  sent  by  the  thieves. 
In  an  obvloas  attempt  to  commit  the 
most  harm  and  create  the  most  embar- 
rassment for  the  Bureau,  to  newspapers 
and  politicians,  among  others. 

Not  so  oddly  enough,  Mr  Speaker,  the 
recipients  of  copies  of  stolen  FBI  docu- 
ments were  opponents  of  lite  policies  of 
the  current  administration  It  should  be 
a  matter  of  considerable  public  con- 
cern— if  it  IS  not  already — just  how  much 
the  reckless  and  dangerous  actions  of 
the  extremLsts  who  stole  the  FBI  docu- 
ments were  encouraged  by  the  anti-FBI 
drama  that  burst  last  sprmg  with  the 
glare  and  dazzle  of  a  political  Ixjmbshell. 

With  the  committee's  announcement 
that  its  study  would  include  examina- 
tion of  the  stolen  FBI  documents,  hopes 
for  an  objective  and  scholarly  examina- 
tion of  the  Bureau  plummeted.  Thoughts 
of  prominent  private  citizens  " — of 
which  the  committee  Ls  supposed  to  be 
compoaed — trafficking  in  stolen  Govern- 


ment documents,  are  not  attractive  or 
reassuring.  This,  together  vith  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  committee's  found- 
ing, the  anti-FBI  debacle  that  followed, 
and  the  evident  political  bias  of  those 
a-ssociated  with  the  comm.ttee,  ratses 
iTrave  questions  as  to  its  motivation.  If 
the  committee  has  political  objectives, 
then  it  has  no  credentials  to  examine  the 
FBI,  much  less  conduct  its  study  imder 
university  auspices. 

Politics  is  a  necessary  but  sometimes 
bizarre  endeavor.  Mr.  Speaker.  Those 
who  practice  this  irresistible  but  treach- 
erous art  would  do  well  to  leave  the  FBI 
where  it  belong.s — out  of  it. 


UNCOMMON  CONTRIBUTORS 

<Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  tiie  attention  of  my 
coUeaguos  to  an  editorial  in  the  State, 
a  Soutli  Carolina  newspaper,  which  dis- 
cusses the  'uncommon  conl.-ibutors'  to 
John  W.  Gardner's  "people's  lobby."  The 
editorial  makes  the  point  that  the  sit- 
uation is  enough  to  .shake  one's  faith  in 
Mr.  Gardner's  operation. 

The  full  text  follows: 

Uncommon  CoNTRiBurcitts 

It  was  a  year  ago.  if  memory  serves,  that 
John  W  Gardner  launched  Commc  Cause, 
the  .so-called  "people  s  lobby"  that  w..*  going 
to  save  America  from  the  "special  Interests" 
by  galvanizing  the  common  man.  "There  U 
so  much  that  needs  to  be  done,  '  pined  Mr 
Oardnvr  to-«j  acrompanylng  gush  of  pub- 
llcl.t^r'and  he  (hipmlsed  to  do  it- 

A  year  haa  pasted,  and  Common  Cause  has 
Just  filed  a  rejxjrf  on  itself  with  the  cleric  of 
the  U.S.  Hou.se  M  Representatives,  as  re- 
quired by  the  ly46  Regulation  of  Lobbymg 
Act.  Surprise,  surprise.  Mr.  Gardners  crowd 
may  be  saving  us  from  those  hated  special 
interests,"  but  If  so  It  Is  doing  1:  with  money 
from  Rockefellers  and  Fords,  antong  others. 

"Common  Cause,  the  national  lobby  at- 
tempting to  change  political  structures  and 
priorities,  has  a  list  of  major  contributors 
that  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  in  the  Estab- 
lishment." reports  Congressional  Quarterly. 
Donors,  it  continues,  include  fat  cats  rang- 
ing from  Time  Inc.  to  Arlen  Properties,  com- 
mercial developers  and  partners  with  Greek 
wheeler-dealer  Aristotle  Onassls 

Now,  there  is  nothing  illegal  about  It.  If 
John  D.  Rockefeller  ni  wants  tc  plunk  down 
•25,000  to  Join  Common  Cause  (and  Ford 
Motor  Co.  $10,000),  that's  his  (Its)  business. 
All  the  same,  a  lot  of  little  Joes  and  Janes 
have  plunked  down  $15  In  dues  on  the  a.s.s\ir- 
ance  from  Mr  Gardner  that  "we  cannot  and 
should  not  depend  on  big  contributors  " 

It's  enough  to  shake  one's  faith  In  Mr 
Gardner's  operation  and  all  those  engines  of 
publicity  that  gave  It  such  a  send-ofl.  If  tlie 
Common  Cause  Ls  so  pure,  how  come  It  was 
nece&sary  to  giUl  the  members  with  all  that 
"special  Interest"  canf 


MANSFIEIJ5  ANTENDMENT  TO  MILI- 
TARY   PROCUREMENT    BILL 

(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  wsis  given 
permis.sion  to  exUnid  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr,  WHALEN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished news  commentator,  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey, addressed  himself  last  evening 
to  the  possible  vote   in  the  House  this 
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afternoon  on  accepting  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  the  Military  Procure- 
ment bill.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  his  thoughtful  assessment  of  the 
importance  of  this  vote  to  my  colleagues' 
attention. 

Assessment  bt  Joe  Mc-CArruBT 

Tomorrow  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee 
can  decide  if  it  wants  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  the  Mansfield  amendment.  If  It 
does,  then  it  can  decide  if  it  wants  to  con- 
tinue to  endorse  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  All 
over  the  fifty  states  more  and  more  Amer- 
icans have  turned  their  back  on  the  war, 
but  not  the  Hottse.  TTie  House  hangs  In 
there. 

The  amendment  by  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, the  Democratic  leader  of  tlie  Senate, 
calls  for  withdrawal  of  all  American  mili- 
tary forces  from  Indo  China  within  six 
months,  contingent  on  the  release  of  Amer- 
ican piisoners  of  war  It  was  tacked  t<j  the 
military  procurement  bill  In  the  Senate. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  never 
rejected  the  folly  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  It 
has  stayed  with  it  through  the  death.'!  of 
more  than  65,000  yoting  Americans  Even 
now  as  the  war  tails  off  the  House  con- 
tinues to  be  mesmerized  by  the  greatest 
tragedy   ever   to   t>efall   America. 

One  reason  given  for  opposition  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment  is  that  President 
Nlson  is  endliiK  the  war  so  there  is  no  need 
for  Congreeslonal  action  For  the  past  week 
I've  been  told  by  at  least  six  different  Re- 
publican House  and  Senate  members  that 
the  President's  big  surprise  will  \x  getting 
all  combat  troops  out  of  Viet  Nam  before 
New  Year's. 

Well,  If  this  Is  true,  why  block  the  Mans- 
field amendment?  If  this  Is  true,  the  Pres- 
ident would  actvialiy  be  topping  the  Mans- 
field  amendment. 

If  the  President  Is  at>out  to  get  out  of 
Viet  Nam.  as  Republicans  keep  whispering 
to  me.  then  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
House  should  not  overcome  Its  timidity  and 
vote  at  long  last  for  an  end  to  the  war  If 
the  whispers  are  true,  that  the  war  Is  wind- 
ing down  completely,  then  this  might  be  the 
last  chance  the  House  will  ever  have  to 
absolve  Itself,  In  a  very  small— very  small — 
way  from  America's  greatest,  and  saddest, 
folly. 

Otherwise  the  House  may  continue  fight- 
ing it  even  after  the  President  has  brought 
all  our  troops   back   home 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


iMr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tins 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
day.s  ago,  In  Syracuse,  NY.,  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  participate  in  the  ceremonies 
marking  the  first  official  Federal  celebra- 
tion of  Columbus  Day  in  the  United 
States. 

By  honoring  the  memoo'  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  paid 
tribute  to  the  dedication,  the  contribu- 
tions, and  the  sacrifices  which  millions  of 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  have  made 
to  transform  this  Nation  of  ours  into 
the  land  of  promise. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  holiday,  the  day  had 
a  personal  significance  for  me.  Tliis  was 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  I  was  able 
to  join  In  paying  special  tribute  to  an  old 
and  dear  friend,  Mr.  Anthony  Viscigllo, 
who  was  honored  on  the  occasion  with 
the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  Humanitarianism 


Award  for  1971.  No  one  is  more  deserving 
of  tills  accolade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include 
at  this  point  the  remarks  of  Mr.  John 
Nave,  former  grand  and  supreme  dele- 
gate. Order  Sons  of  Italy  in  America. 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
who  served  as  toastmaster  for  the  eve- 
ning and  who  presented  the  award  to 
Tony  Visciglio: 

Order  Sons  or  Italt  in  Amxrica 

Remarks  by  Toastmaster  John  P  Nave, 
former  Grand  and  Supreme  Delegate,  Order 
Sons  of  Italy  in  America,  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  on  the  occasion  of  cele- 
brating CX>lumbus  Day  at  Three  Rivers  Inn, 
Syracu.se,  New  York,  by  the  combined  three 
.Syracuse  Lodges  of  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy 
In  America  on  Sunday.  10  October  1971, 

Reverend  Father,  distlngtUshed  guests  at 
the  head  table,  friends  and  members  of  the 
Organization,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  It  is 
with  great  reverence  and  deep  appreciation 
that  I  address  you  this  evening.  The  year 
1971  has  deep  significance  for  those  who 
have  struggled  down  through  the  years  to 
make  Columbus  Day  a  Legal  Federal  Holiday. 

This  month,  for  the  first  time  In  American 
History,  Columbus  Day  Is  being  observed  as 
a  national  holiday  It  has  taken  years  to 
bring  thLs  about.  'The  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in 
America  played  a  prominent  role  In  making 
this  a  reality. 

On  28  June  1968  President  Lyndon  B  John- 
sou  signed  into  law  a  bill  designating  Colum- 
bus Day  a  I>egal  Federal  Holiday  on  each 
and  every  2nd  Monday  of  October  starting 
In  this  year  of  1971. 

I  was  privileged  in  1964  to  appear  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  again 
in  1967  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  Washington.  DC  in  behalf  of  mak- 
ing (Columbus  Day  a  legal  federal  holiday. 
In  so  doing  I  learned  one  Interesting  fact,  it 
was  mainly  the  Americans  of  Italian  Origin 
who  helped  bring  this  thing  about. 

However,  one  factor  becomes  noticeable. 
Columbus  discovered  America  in  1492.  Yet, 
it  took  476  years  after  that  discovery  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  affirm- 
ative action  Stated  differently,  192  years 
after  the  USA  became  an  Independent  nation, 
that  nation  saw  fit  to  honor  Columbus  with 
a  legal  fede.'-al  holiday  dedicated  to  him  And 
by  so  doing  Joined  practically  all  of  the  other 
nations  in  Central  and  South  America  to 
make  Columbus  Day  the  most  celebrated 
holiday  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  next  to 
Christmas. 

In  addition,  there  appears  to  l>e  a  new  ren- 
aissance In  America  regarding  the  proper 
celebration  of  Columbus  Day  Such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  In  America, 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Columbus, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  a  host  of  many 
other  organizations — to  many  to  list  In  such 
a  few  moments  of  time — have  by  their  or- 
ganizational by-laws  or  practice  made  Co- 
lumbus Day  the  official  holiday  of  their  re- 
spective organizations. 

In  the  SUte  of  New  York  In  1965  the 
Order  Sons  of  Italy  in  America.  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  had  a  law  passed 
to  place  a  bust  of  Oolumbus  In  the  lobby  of 
the  State  Capitol  In  Albany.  I  ■was  privileged 
to  play  a  major  role  In  this 

In  conclusion,  I'd  like  to  remind  you  all 
that  our  greatest  hour  In  reference  to  hon- 
oring Columbus  has  finally  come  this  even- 
ing, B8  we  at  last  alt  down  to  celebrate  this 
day  for  the  first  time  in  American  history  as 
a  national  federal  holiday.  The  ultimate 
tritimph  la  ours  and  for  all  of  America  to 
share  In. 

And  so  we  have  scheduled  one  of  the  finest 
speaking  arrangements  with  tbe  Honorable 
Edward  Re,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Cus- 


toms Court,  as  Principal  Quest  Speaker  Also, 
a  humanltarlum  award  program  to  the  well 
known  and  t>eloved  Syracuse  restaurateur 
Anthony  Visciglio  for  his  unfailing  devotion 
to  service  for  the  care  of  homeless  and  under- 
privileged children  by  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy 
in  America,  Syracuse  Lodges  and  Congress- 
man James  Hanley  iNY) .  This  to  be  followed 
by  a  tremendous  Hollywood  celebrity  show  In 
celebration  of  this  wonderful  occasion — Co- 
lumbus Day  1971 — the  beginning  of  a  great 
new  era  in   American   Hlstorv.   Thank  vou. 


Anthokt  Visciglio — 1971  HuMANrrAWUM 
Award  Recipient 

Humanltarlum  Award  by  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  in  America,  combined  Syracuse,  New 
York  Lodges  to  Anthony  Visciglio  well  known 
Syracuse  restaurateur  for  his  great  work 
In  the  care  of  homeless  and  underprivileged 
children,  and  other  charities  on  Columbus 
Day  celebration  occasion.  Three  Rivers  Inn, 
Syracuse,  New  York  on  Sunday  10  October 
1971.  Biography  and  citation  award  made  by 
Toastmaster  John  F  Nave  on  behalf  of  the 
Order  Sons  of  Italy  In  America,  combined 
Syracuse  Lodges. 

Born  1911,  Italy.  Entered  United  States 
1920.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  (C&rmella) 
Visciglio  Resident  of  Syracuse,  New  York 
since  that  time  After  an  early  career  in  hotel 
service  as  a  bus  boy.  room  service  waiter,  cap- 
tain of  waiters  and  chain  hotel  service  trou- 
ble shooter,  he  entered  Into  the  restaurant 
field  as  an  Independent  operator. 

Since  1937  he  has  become  one  of  upstate 
New  York's  best  known  restaurateurs  op- 
erating originally  a  neighborhood  family 
restaurant,  which  has  since  become  a  popu- 
lar Central  New  York  eating  establishment, 
drawing  from  the  entire  metrop>olitan  area 

In  addition  to  operating  a  successful  res- 
taurant. Visciglio  has  been  a  constant  and 
devoted  leader  In  trade  association  activi- 
ties on  the  local,  state  and  national  levels  for 
nearly  two  decades. 

He  Is  prominent  in  Syracuse  area  affairs, 
both  professional  and  civic  He  has  been  a 
key  leader  In  charitable  efforts  aiid  for  12 
years  let  the  Central  New  York  Tavernkeep- 
er's  Association,  of  which  he  was  president. 
Into  community  recognition  through  par- 
ticipation In  many  worthy  civic  and  charita- 
ble enterprises.  In  Syracuse  and  Onondaga 
County,  Visciglio  has  been  a  leader  in  Com- 
munity Chest,  Red  Cross.  March  of  Dimes, 
and  aid  to  Retarded  Children's  Association 
programs.  Also,  vice  chairman  of  1967  Flor- 
ence. Italy  flood  relief  drive  and  Chairman 
of  1965  and  Honorary  Chairman  of  1966- 
1970  drive  for  funds  for  homeless  and  under- 
privileged children  of  Boys  Town  of  Italy. 
In  addition,  advisor  and  vice  chairman  of 
Sicilian  Earthquake  Drive  for  1968. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  local  Army-Navy 
Disciplinary  Board,  Onondaga  County  Social 
Hygiene  Committee,  Syracuse  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  his  local  South  Side  Busi- 
nessman's Club  For  over  20  years  he  has  been 
active  In  his  own  trade  association  field,  such 
as  being  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Cen- 
tral New  York  Tavern  Keepers  Association, 
Director  of  the  National  Licensed  Beverage 
Association,  State  Reetaurant  Liquor  Deal- 
ers Association  of  New  York,  and  an  officer 
in  various  trade  associations. 

He  served  honorably  In  the  United  States 
Army  In  World  War  II  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion  and  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  Is  ctirrently 
active  in  church  affairs  and  Is  a  member  also 
of  following  organizations'  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  m  America,  Knights  of  Columbtis,  Or- 
der of  Alhambra,  Columbus  Foundation  i  Sy- 
racuse. NY.  of  which  also  a  director),  and 
Benevolent  Fraternal  Order  of  Elks 

He  Is  married  (former  B«a8  Ventre  1934) 
and  has  two  chUdren.,  Linda  and  Anthony, 
Jr.    Three    sisters — Jennie    Samora,    Fannie 
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Nav».  »n<l  Mary  AJbanese.  MI  of  Syracuse 
New  York 

In  1970  this  well  known  Syracuse  restaur- 
ant operator  and  clvtc  leader  wa«  honored 
personally  by  the  Reverend  Moudlfirnor  J 
Patrick  Carroll- Abbln^ — founder  and  direc- 
tor of  Boys'  Town  of  Italy  — with  decoration 
"Gold  CrosB  of  Merit". 

By  his  actions  he  has  demonstrated  amply 
that  people  In  business  who  value  their  time 
greatly  can  utilize  some  of  that  time  for 
the  good  of  aU  people  In  a  commuiUiy,  in- 
cluding the  International  Community 

The  Sons  of  ItAly  In  America  has  been 
In  existence  In  the  Syracuse  area  for  the  paBt 
66  years — since  1916  In  all  that  time  pre- 
vious to  ton.ght  the  humanitarian  award  has 
been  given  three  times  Tonight  It  does  so 
for   the   fovirth    time--  to    Anthony    Vlaclgllo 

I  can  best  describe  It  by  asking  Anthonv 
to  jtep  forward  and  receive  his  citation 
award. 

As  he  did  so,  Toastmaster  John  P  Nave  on 
behalf  of  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in  America. 
Syracuse  IxKlges.  concluded  with  these  re- 
marks 

Congratulations  Anthony  Vl.sclgUo  You 
are  worthy  of  this  great  humanitarian  award 


DISCUSSION  ON  GREECE 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr  Speaker,  as  one  who 
makes  no  claim  to  expertise  in  foreign  af- 
fairs in  general,  and  certainly  none  in  the 
Greek  affair  in  particular.  I  feel  a  free- 
dom that  comes  from  objectivity  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  in  Greece  Sometimes  a 
fresii  point  of  view  makes  obvious  what 
experts  overlook..  In  terms  of  my  own  ex- 
perience. I  have  been  more  closely  ac- 
quainted with  ttie  Korean  picture  in  the 
Pacific  than  with  Greek  affairs  in  the 
Mediterrenean.  However,  having  visited 
Greece  recently  and  having  become  much 
more  interested  in  Greek  affairs,  I  have 
followed  some  of  the  events  which  have 
lately  occurred,  and  I  would  like  to  make 
some  observations  on  what  I  believe  are 
obvious  parallels  between  Korea  and 
Greece. 

Both  Greece  and  Korea  are  peninsula 
nation  states,  with  rugged  terrains  and  a 
very  limited  amount  of  land  which  lends 
Itself  to  productive  use.  Both  peoples 
have  a  strong  cultural  heritage.  In  the 
past,  both  countries  have  been  very  in- 
fluential in  the  development  "f  cultures, 
languages,  and  philosophies  m  neigh- 
bors now  much  stronger  than  they.  Both 
have  had  periods  of  great  linportaiue  in 
their  areas  of  tlie  world  and,  foUowmg 
that,  long  histories  of  suppression  In  ad- 
dition, each  countrv-  has  on  its  border 
enemies  of  long  standing  and  each  has 
been  subjected  to  invasion  and  foreign 
domination  over  long  periods  of  time 

After  World  War  II,  both  countries 
found  themselves  in  a  situation  of  pe- 
culiar importance  to  the  balance  of 
power  between  tlie  free  world  and  the 
Commup.Lst  world.  President  Truman 
chase  the  Korean  i^eninsula  in  which  to 
have  the  showdown  with  communism  in 
Asia  and  the  Greek  peninsula  for  the 
showdown  with  communism  in  Europe 
Following  his  decision,  botti  coimtnes  de- 
veloped a  strong  reliance  on  the  United 
States,  and.  within  each  country,  a  high 
profile  of  American  Influence  and  pres- 


ence exists.  Both  Korea  and  Greece 
struggle  to  re-establish  sometlimg  of  an 
effective  nationalism  with  govemment.s 
strongly  Influenced  by  the  military.  Long 
periods  of  suppression  had  not  allowed  an 
indigenous  political  leadership  to  de- 
velop, accounting  fnr  a  reliance  on  ad- 
muu.strations  made  up  almost  solely  by 
military  men.  Tlief*  men  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  AmeruHii  direction  and  edu- 
cation and.  in  carrying  out  tlie  joint  re- 
sponsibilities of  logistics,  planning,  per- 
soiine..  and  so  on,  develoi-ied  the  very 
skills  that  are  essential  to  bringing  to- 
gether and  making  effective  admuiistra- 
tive  and  executive  leadership  in  a  mod- 
em state. 

Greece  and  Korea  had  a  fierce  dedica- 
tion to  their  own  integrity  as  a  people 
with  a  proud  heritage,  but  each  suffered 
Uie  blights  of  foreign  domination  over  a 
long  number  of  years  To  understand  the 
Greek  situation  today,  we  miLst  under- 
stand what  is  wrought  by  this  kind  of 
history. 

I  tliink  that  anyone  who  studies  the 
history  of  a  dominated  people  will  find 
some  common  and  almast  inevitable  re- 
acuons  to  such  bllghus.  Let  u.s  take  as 
examples  the  Philippines  or  tliose  South 
American  countries  where  the  Spanusli 
domli.ation  occurred  over  a  period  of 
some  300  years.  When  this  domination  is 
by  a  country  which  Is  very  strong  and 
even  cruel  in  its  oppression  and  where 
Uiat  donunanl  country  is  solely  interested 
in  extraction  aiid  exploitation,  then  you 
can  be  sure  that  certain  events  will  fol- 
low P^rst.  the  oppres.sor  will  either  elimi- 
nate or  strongly  discourage  a  leadership 
capability  within  the  country  The  extent 
of  this  suppression  is  evldencfd  In  a  full 
spectrum  of  domination,  from  that  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch,  who  discouraged 
the  development  of  local  leadership,  to 
tluit  of  the  English  and  Americans,  wlio 
encouraged  political  development,  even 
in  its  colonials.  In  the  old  sense  of  the 
word  When  there  is  a  lack  of  leader.ship 
training,  the  country  which  eventually 
comes  into  its  own  lacks  a  leadership 
capability.  We  find  dedicated  persons,  but 
to  find  dedicated  persons  who  are  also 
capable  is  a  challenge,  particularly  now 
when  every  country,  whether  it  be  devel- 
oped 3r  underdeveloped,  requires  broad 
admu.istrative  skills. 

A  .second  consequence  of  oppression 
are  the  attitudes  bom  from  a  iiistory 
of  domination,  attitudes  of  defensive- 
ne.ss  and  antagonism  toward  government 
per  se  Tlie.se  attllude.s  emerge  over  long 
penocs  of  time  in  which  governments  do 
nothing  constructive  for  tlieir  people. 
Contacts  with  governmental  authorities 
are  generally  bad  This  causes  a  condi- 
tioned withdrawal  to  the  rural  areas  of 
E)eople  trying  to  minimize  the  po,ssibili- 
ties  of  contact  with  outside  authority 

This  withdrawal  is  still  evident  in 
Greece,  where,  during  the  Turkish  occu- 
pation, many  persons  In  the  rural  com- 
munities took  to  the  hills  and  were  will- 
ing to  accept  a  very  minimum  existence 
in  the  rocky  upper  soils,  where  grapes 
and  goats  predominate,  in  return  for  a 
hiding  place.  The  central  government 
found  It  difficult  to  extract  taxes,  com- 
mandeer work  forces,  and  con.script  in- 
volimtary  military  personnel.  One  finds 


about  one- third  of  the  Greek  population 
still  In  tliese  high  rocky  villages,  with  a 
fierce  Independence  and  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  their  own  heritage. 

I  emphasize  this  section  of  the  Greek 
population  to  point  out  what  I  feel  is 
often  overlooked,  tliat  a  countr>'  is  far 
more  than  its  capital.  The  news  media 
tend  to  concentrate  on  wliat  emanates 
from  the  capital  simply  because  it  is  far 
easier  to  assign  and  house  correspondents 
there,  in  reach  of  the  amenities  of  mod- 
ern life  and  its  best  commtuilcations  sys- 
tems. With  the  media  concentrated  in  a 
capital,  we  on  the  outside  read  capital 
news.  We  must  guard  against  assuming 
that  this  news  is  an  accurate  reflection  of 
what  goes  on  in  any  sizable  country.  In 
Greece,  for  instance,  little  less  than  a 
third  of  the  papulation  is  in  Athens;  a 
little  more  than  a  tliird  is  .n  all  of  the 
other  cities  of  any  more  than,  say,  ten 
thousand  persons  on  up  And  another 
third  would  t>e  in  the  small  village.s  of 
the  i.slands  and  hills.  In  order  to  know 
Greece,  one  would  have  tc  know  with 
some  accuracy  the  reactions,  opinions, 
and  attitudes  of  the  people  in  places 
other  than  Athens. 

However  clear  this  understanding 
would  be  of  the  Greek  population,  it  does 
not  negate  the  fact  tliat.  as  a  result  of 
foreign  oppression.  Greece  is  a  divided 
people.  The  inhabitants  of  the  highlands, 
for  example,  do  not  equate  being  Greek 
with  bemg  loyal  supporters  necessarily, 
of  any  particular  regime  And  the  in- 
habitants of  Athens  have  a  historical 
life  different  from  those  of  botli  the 
smaller  cities  and  Uie  hill  dwellers. 

This  factionalism  was  accentuated 
when  Greece,  after  attaining  it,s  inde- 
pendence at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  un- 
fortunately, but  predictably,  came  into 
beini{  as  a  democracy  with  splintered 
parties,  none  of  which  have  enough 
combined  loyalty  to  really  run  the  coun- 
try. We  had  a  period  of  coalition  gov- 
ernments, made  up  of  splinter  party 
alinements.  all  of  which  were  very  vul- 
nerable and  none  of  which  lasted  a  very 
long  time.  This  splintering  encouraged 
a  kind  of  barter  system  in  wluch  elected 
representatives  changed  parties  with 
shifts  of  alinements  and  made  them- 
selves available  to  the  Jiighest  bidder  for 
personal  advantage  One  can  imagine  the 
reaction  in  the  home  constituency,  which 
elect€<l  a  man  in  one  party  and  saw  him, 
during  his  term,  join  three  or  four  others 
in  order  to  get  himself  a  cozier  situation 
in  Athens,  often  at  tlie  expense  of  liis 
supporters. 

A  multiplicity  of  parties  is  not,  of 
course,  singular  to  Grt-ece  One  could 
point  out  tliat  even  an  old  and  stable — 
supposedly  stable — democracy  such  as 
France  has  a  multiplicity  of  parties.  Of 
course,  one  can  also  see  in  its  Iiistory  a 
revolving  door  of  dominance  and  change 
of  leadership  unUl  De  Gaulle.  I  Uilnk  that 
one  has  \.o  recognize  here  that  there  can 
be  a  superimposition  of  a  person  who 
Irns  the  backing  of  the  people  and  to 
whom  all  parties,  splintered  though  they 
be,  must  be  responsive  tn  order  to 
retain  their  own  power  base  That  was 
the  situation  in  Prance  with  De  Gaulle. 
Wliere  this  does  not  happen,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  have  splinter  parties  cause  a 
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continual  instaiaility  and  absence  of  real 
leadership 

In  the  absence  of  &  personality  like 
De  Gaulle  or  a  strong  party  tradition, 
tliere  may  be  the  intrusion  of  another 
kind  of  stability  brought  in  by  the  mili- 
tary We  have  seen  this  time  and  time 
again,  especially  in  underdeveloped 
coim tries  We  see  situations  in  wliich  a 
military  personality  generates  a  move- 
ment leading  to  his  singular  power,  or 
situations  in  which  a  movement  is  begun 
by  a  group,  but  whose  leader,  having 
started  the  movement,  then  decides  to 
take  it  over  for  his  own  purposes.  Ttiis  i.s 
the  classic  dictatorslup  with  military 
support. 

We  also  have  those  situations  in  which 
there  is  a  movement  guided  by  certain 
power  groups,  in  which  the  military-  is 
represented.  Tills  Is  what  has  occurred  in 
Korea.  I  think  we  have  a  situation  in 
Korea  similar  to  the  one  in  Greece  A 
tremendous  factionalism  existed  in 
Korea  which  was  in  itself  a  splintering 
of  power,  and  its  vestiges  still  remain 
The  importance  and  changing  operative 
stance  of  this  factionalism  or  splinter- 
ing has  to  be  very  carefully  studied  and 
imderstood  in  order  to  know  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Korea  and,  of  course,  Greece 
When  one  looks  back  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  Syn*rman  Rhee  government  in  Korea 
one  sees  some  similarity  to  the  Papan- 
dreou  situation,  in  which  there  was  a 
softening  of  the  leadership  and  such  a 
questionable  handling  of  authority  that 
at  any  given  time,  certain  persons  near 
the  seat  of  power  could  swing  the  policy 
one  way  or  the  other.  When  the  central 
core  loRes  Its  sohdity,  a  country  like  Ko- 
rea or  Greece  has  the  potential  to  explode 
into  a  sort  of  sub-chief  fighting 

In  Korea,  as  I  pointed  out,  neitlier  ex- 
plosion nor  military  dictatorship  hap- 
pened. Instead,  there  was  a  semblance  of 
a  movement  to  a  democratic  position, 
even  though  many  of  the  movement's 
personalities  were  of  the  earlier  military 
stamp.  Their  presence  is,  as  I  noted  pre- 
viously, predictable,  .>^ince  the  kinds  of 
skills  and  capabilities  that  were  required 
in  the  country  were  precisely  what  these 
military  men  had  learned  as  part  of  the 
training  tbcy  received  from  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  political  situation  in  Korea  paral- 
lels the  slttiatlon  in  Greece.  However. 
there  still  remains  to  be  seen  in  Greece 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  military 
to  move  into  a  posture  of  political 
chance-taking  by  testing  their  perform- 
ance before  the  people  in  an  election.  I 
would  suggest  that,  unless  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a  true  movement  toward  demo- 
cratization, stabilization,  and  unity  in 
Greece,  opposition  will  build  up  against 
the  present  Greek  leadership  ae  a  result 
of  tiie  frustration  of  and  disappoint- 
ment in  the  original  movement.  When 
a  movement  is  thwarted  and  when  the 
development  into  a  more  stable  and  re- 
sponsive democracy  is  not  visible,  the 
people's  reaction  is  likely  to  be  the  same 
as  that  to  the  presence  of  repressive 
domination  by  a  foreign  power.  A  psy- 
chological effect  can  be  observed  in  such 
situaUons,  wherein  the  individual's  in- 
stinct for  survival  takes  precedence  over 
any  commitment  to  a  broad  political  phi- 


losophy. Tliere  is  a  reluctance  to  put 
one's  position  at  stake  unless  there  is  a 
broad  sense  of  group  solidarity.  II,  in 
such  situations,  one  hasn't  the  safety- 
valve  effect  of  smaU  crises  which  blow 
off  steam,  there  is  ivn  accumulation  of  tliC 
kind  of  dynamite  which,  when  it  does  go 
off.  goes  off  in  a  rather  startling  and 
itwcsoine  way.  1  tliink  you  caji  predict 
Uiht  this  iiitro\  eriion  develops  viheu 
f)eople  hnve  been  .subjected  to  extrenae 
repression.  They  will  react  in  the  same 
way,  whether  the  source  of  that  repres- 
sion is  their  own  government  or  that  of  a 
foreign  government.  This  is  something 
Uiat  must  be  tUKierstood  and  watched  in 
Greece. 

Having  approached  the  Greek  ques- 
tion generally  and  historically,  I  wil]  now 
turn  my  attention  to  the  hearings  be- 
fore our  own  committees  Interested  in 
tlie  problems  of  Greece,  in  particular, 
tlio.se  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee.  I  have  been  struck  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  »-itnesse6  are  per- 
sons with  lengthy  service  in  the  on-going 
interest  groups  which  contribute  to  this 
factioruilized  Greece  that  I  talk  about. 
The  central  issue  in  Greece,  at  the  time 
of  the  Papandreou  upset,  was,  in  my 
view,  a  choice  between  a  soft  government, 
which  was  gradually  eroding  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  country  and  diminishing  its 
economic  potentials,  and  a  strong  gov- 
ernment which  would  recapture  a  sense 
of  direction,  control,  and  economic  drive. 
As  I  say.  tills  choice  was  not  between  lib- 
eral and  conservative,  but  rather  t)etween 
soft  and  strong.  If  one  misses  this  point, 
one  misses  the  whole  portent  of  the  story. 
Greece  must  foster  a  movement  which 
will  retain  some  of  the  strength  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  build  a  broader  base  of 
popular  support,  respond  to  the  people 
through  the  electoral  process,  and  shift 
the  power  from  the  military  to  an  elected 
group.  The  question  that  should  be 
asked  by  those  outside  of  Greece  is,  "Is 
there  any  evidence  of  this  moi-ement?" 
"Can  we  predict  that  the  developments 
we  hope  for  from  this  movement  \»iU  be 
achieved  or  is  this  one  of  those  problem 
situations  in  which  personalities  will  dic- 
tate the  mOT'cment's  direction?" 

I  hesitate  over  Uie  value  of  testimony 
from  persons  like  Mrs.  Helen  \1ahos,  a 
strong  conservative,  who  opposed  Papan- 
dreou during  his  time  and  who  now  op- 
poses the  present  leadership.  Apparently, 
neither  of  these  administrations  reflects 
her  own  viewpoints  I  think  it  is  under- 
standsdjle  that  she  would  be  in  opposi- 
tion, as  long  as  she  does  not  get  her  way. 
We  should  understand  this,  and  we 
should  realize  that  the  testimony  of  such 
people,  who  operate  from  a  narrow  base 
of  opinion,  cannot  give  us  insights  and 
suggestions  as  to  how  we  might  interpret 
what  is  happening  in  Greece  or  what 
is  liltely  to  happen  to  /inericas  goals 
or  philosoplucal  commitments  there. 

The  final  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
we  need  to  take  a  stance  that  does  not 
intrude  the  United  States  too  hea\ily  in 
whatever  processes  are  evolving  in 
Greece  Rather,  we  must  study  that  evo- 
lution and  see  how  it  affecte  our  goals 
I  think  we  Bhould  be  honest  and  com- 
mimicate  to  Greece,  as  well  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  we   understand 


realistically  what  our  goals  are  and  that 
we  are  trying  to  intelligently  serve  those 
goals,  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time, 
tiiat  every  cxHintry  has  a  nght  to  work 
out  its  own  pohtical  future 

Our  objectives  in  Greece  are  compa- 
rable to  our  ob.iertives  In  Korea  Both  of 
these  peninsula  countries  are  peculiarly 
Situated  to  create  a  posture  of  balance 
ill  Uie  area  of  tlie  woild  in  which  Uiey 
are  positioned.  In  order  to  be  an  effective 
pwwer  in  a  piece  of  the  globe  that  is  far 
removed  from  our  land,  we  have  to  have 
the  leverage  of  geographical  position 
such  as  is  offered  in  Greece  or  Korea  We 
can  use  our  presence,  such  as  it  is.  and 
our  influence,  such  as  it  may  effectively 
be.  to  maintaui  a  ooiKiitian  of  p.  .cr 
balance  tliat  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  fulcrum  countr\-  And  that  is  my  ■vnew 
of  the  U.S.  involvement  in  both  Korea 
and  Greece 

Finally,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  what 
is  really  required  of  the  committee,  in 
terms  of  the  pressures  to  which  it  i.-?  sub- 
jected, is  that  it  invoU-e  itself  in  a  study 
in  depth  of  the  Greek  situation  Without 
this  understanding,  the  committee  is 
simply  prey  to  the  push  and  puUs  from 
diverse  groups  in  support  of  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  Is  now  the  Government  of 
Greece  When  the  central  question  is  un- 
clear, then  debate  on  the  subject  is  hard- 
ly informative.  TTie  central  question  is- 
Where  is  Greece  going  and  how  does 
this  direction  affect  legitimate  X3£,.  in- 
terests? The  extent  of  our  involvement 
m  Its  future  depends  upon  the  answers 
we  find  in  our  study  of  the  question  The 
committee,  up  to  this  point,  has  more 
or  less  overlooked  this  approach  to  the 
Greek  situation,  involving  itself,  mstead. 
in  either  punishing  or  rewarding,  de- 
pending oil  whether  they  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  who  IS  in  charge  This  is  not 
the  best  kind  of  position  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  be  in.  either  from  the  legis- 
latne  or  the  executive  standpomt 

TTie  intelligent  behevable  policy  is  to 
accept  great  power  responsibility  for 
world  peace,  a  policy  which  assumes 
some  concern  for  regional  order  and  bal- 
ance and  the  promotion  of  general  prog- 
ress for  economic  betterment  and  po- 
hucal  sUbility.  This  can  be  an  interna- 
tional pohcy  not  a  Greek  policy  As  such 
It  IS  defensible  without  explaining  un- 
nece.s.sar>-  Involvement  In  local  affairs. 


CrVTL   DEFENSE    TAKES   TNTTIATIVE 
IN  EMERGENCY  PLANNING 

<  Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
day I  would  like  to  recognize  the  efforts 
of  Mr  Laurence  E  Miller,  Director  of 
Civil  Defense  for  St  Clair  Coimty,  111 
For  many  years,  Larry  Miller  has  con- 
tributed his  hard  work  and  expertise  to 
solving  the  problems  of  emergency  plan- 
ning in  my  Congressional  District.  There- 
fore. I  would  like  to  insert  the  foDow- 
mg  article  from  the  Defense  Department 
magazine  ResE>onse  mto  the  Record  so 
that  my  colleagues  may  appreciate  Mr 
Miller's  humanitarian  contribtrtlons  to 
public  safetj-  in  St  Clair  County. 
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Rapid  Ri'«At.   Roiters 

St  Clair  Countt.  Ill— In  this  county 
of  nearly  690  square  miles.  Just  e*8t  of  St 
Liouls.  the  problem  of  how  to  locate  and  get 
to  a  particular  home  rapidly  in  an  emergency 
has  plagued  public  safety  [jeraonnel  for  years 
Now.  through  the  Initiative  of  St.  Clair 
County  Civil  Defense,  the  problem  has  been 
solved 

Prompt  response  to  rural  flres  was  a  major 
part  of  the  problem,  according  to  Ijiurence 
E  Miller.  Director  of  St  Clair  County  Civil 
Defense.  Not  only  was  a  threatened  home 
sometimes  difficult  to  locate,  but  at  times 
there  were  also  problems  among  two  or  more 
of  the  48  flre  districts  In  the  county  as  to 
which  department  should  respond  to  the 
call  Mr  Miller  said  the  problem  became  evi- 
dent to  his  ofBce  because  It  maintains  24- 
hour  dispatch  coverage  of  all  flre  and  police 
frequencies  In  the  covinty  at  Its  Emergency 
Operating  Center 

nxedcd:    a    bt-tttk    msp 

Poor  county  mapping  at  least  for  flre  dis- 
patching purposes — was  found  to  be  the  crux 
of  the  problem  In  fact  the  first  major  chore 
was  delineating  the  actual  boundaries  of  all 
the  flre  districts  In  the  county  'We  found 
that  some  of  the  flre  departments  had  been 
organized  for  a  great  many  years  and  the 
present  per^ionnel  were  not  really  familiar 
with  .some  of  the  boundary  locations."  Mr. 
MlUer  said,  'so  we  had  to  go  back  Into  the 
records  and  determine  this,  a  time-consum- 
ing operation  "  By  digging  through  tax  dis- 
trict records  and  other  sources  of  Informa- 
tion. Mr  Miller,  with  major  assistance  from 
Ed  Matyslk.  Belleville  Illinois,  Civil  Defense 
Director  as  well  as  Commvinlcatlons  Officer 
for  St  Clair  County  ClvU  Defen.se  determined 
and  mapped  the  actual  boundaries  of  all  48 
tire  districts  In  the  cmntv 

Then  they  developed  a  more  precise  "emer- 
gency address  system  by  mapping  a  type  of 
grid  .system  made  p'jsslble  by  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  townships  in  the  county  are  divided 
Into  mile-square  areas,  usually  36  square 
miles  to  each  township. 

Mr  Miller  said  that,  using  the  new  color- 
coded  base  map.  his  EOC  was  frequently  In  a 
position  to  redirect  the  proper  flre  or  police 
units  to  the  scene  of  an  emergency. 

THI    PEO./KCT     EXPANDS 

But  the  project  didn't  stop  there  Tlie  local 
District  8  office  of  the  Illinois  Highway  De- 
partment printed  more  than  200  copies  of  the 
map  fur  u.se  by  all  flre,  police,  ambulance,  and 
rescue  unl!;s  In  the  county. 

And  then  St  Clair  County  ClvU  Defense. 
assisted  by  the  various  flre  departments,  con- 
ducted an  educational  program  throughout 
the  county  so  that  each  rural  resident  would 
know  and  report  his  new  emergency  address" 
In  an  emergency.  For  example,  rather  than 
reporting  It  as  "Jim  Jones  on  Yeager  Road  ' 
(Wherever  that  might  be),  the  address  Is  re- 
ported as  "Jim  Jones,  Prairie  du  Long  Town- 
ship, Section  2.  Yeager  Road,  second  house  on 
the  left."  Individual  flre  departments  have 
refined  the  system  even  more  by  assigning  a 
specific  "emergency  address"  number  to  each 
farm  in  the  flre  district. 

The  result  Is  a  big  help  to  public  safety 
personnel  in  the  county  and  to  the  people 
they  serve. 


THE  PROPOSED  ADMINISTRATION 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ECONOMIC 
STABILIZATION   ACT  OP    1970 

<Mr.  WIDN/I^L  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hi.s  remarlcs  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressman  Patman  and  I  have  In- 
troduced the  admimstrauon's  legislative 
proposal     (HR     11309'     to    implement 


phas«  II  of  "PEP" — the  President's  eco- 
nomic program. 

Phase  I,  the  temporary  90-day  freeze 
of  prices  and  'wages  expiring  November 
13.  has  received  overwheltnlng  support 
from  the  public  despite  the  numerous  in- 
equities that  are  inevitable  under  any 
across-the-board  freeze  program.  Phase 

I  was  imposed  under  authority  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  which 
expires  Apnl  30,  1972 

Phase  II  likewise  will  rely  on  the  au- 
thority contained  in  the  Stabilization 
Act  For  that  reason  the  administration 
Is  asking  for  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
act  to  April  30.  1973,  addition  of  a  dec- 
laration of  findings,  and  a  broadening  of 
authority  to  include  control  of  Interest 
and  dividends  consonant  with  economic 
growth  As  an  ongoing  stabilization  pro- 
gram the  administration  is  also  asking 
for  subpena  powers,  reestablishment  of 
an  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  to  ex- 
jjedite  review  of  the  legal  problems,  clari- 
flca^on  of  the  authority  to  art  on  a  selec- 
tive basis  in  Individual  industries,  pro- 
vide exemption  from  conflict-of-interest 
provisions  for  members  of  the  price  com- 
mission and  the  pay  board,  authorize  ad- 
ditional sanctions,  provide  pay  provisions 
for  top  personnel,  and  authorize  the  nec- 
essary fimding 

Last  Tliursday  the  President  an- 
nounced the  broad  outlines  of  the  phase 

II  program  The  interim  goal  is  to  re- 
duce the  inflation  rate  to  2  to  3  percent 
by  tiie  end  of  1972,  about  half  the  pre- 
freeze  rate,  which  would  be  a  great  step 
toward  price  stability  but  not  so  rigid 
as  to  preclude  adjustments  needed  for 
equity  and  efficiency.  The  new  program 
will  place  heavy  reliance  upon  volimtary 
compliance  but  will  also  Involve  report- 
ing requirements,  selective  compliance 
reviews,  and  the  use  of  sanctions  where 
necessary. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  probably  win  begin  hearings 
on  this  legislative  proposal  early  next 
week  The  desirability  of  the  additions  to 
the  act  are  so  self-evident  tiiat  they 
should  be  nonconlroversial.  The  commit- 
tee in  my  opinion  will  report  the  bill 
promptly. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  legis- 
lative process  cannot  be  completed  and 
the  bill  signed  into  law  before  the  start 
of  the  phase  II  program  on  November  14. 
Those  administering  the  program  should 
have  all  the  legislative  authority  needed 
to  correct  the  inequities  of  the  freeze 
period  and  make  tiie  phase  II  program 
an  equitable  one  that  will  merit  the  con- 
tinued widespread  support  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

Attached  to  my  remarks  is  a  section- 
by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill. 

Section-bt-Sbction  Analysis 

Set  forth  below  Is  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended. 

Sec  I  Findings  of  Congress.  The  present 
Act  (hereafter,  "title")  contains  no  state- 
ment of  flndlugs  and  has  been  under  court 
attack  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  an  uncon- 
stitutional delegation  of  legislative  authority 
to  the  Executive  branch  The  first  two  sen- 
tences set  forth  congreaskmal  flndlngs  as 
bases  for  the  legislation.  The  last  sentence  is 


Intended   to   state   why   discretion   to  act  is 

given  U)  the  President 

Sec  2  Presidential  Authority  TTie  amend- 
ment to  section  303  adds  authority  to  sta- 
bilize Interest  and  dividends  A  new  provi- 
sion would  require  the  President  to  set  forth 
a  statement  of  reasons  to  accompany  stabi- 
lization orders  and  regulations  TTie  Presl- 
dent  Is  authorized  to  stablUsEe  prices,  rents. 
wages,  and  salaries  at  levels  not  less  than 
lhL>se  prevailing  on  May  36.  1970.  as  In  the 
pre.sent  legislation  WUh  respect  to  Interest 
rates  ai>d  corporate  dividends  and  similar 
transfers,  the  President  is  given  authority 
to  stabilize  at  levels  consonant  with  orderly 
economic  growth. 

An  existing  law  for  control!. ng  Interest, 
the  Credit  Control  Act.  Is  not  satisfactory 
as  a  statutory  basis  for  regula-lng  Interest 
rates.  The  Act  i  Public  Law  91-151.  12  U  S  C. 
1901  et  seq  »  provides  that  interest  rates  may 
be  regulated  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  a*  part  of  a 
credit  control  program  which  may  be  Insti- 
tuted only  under  certain  circumstances. 
These  circumstances  require  a  Presidential 
determination  that  credit  controls  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  Inflation  generated  by  the 
extension  of  credit  In  an  excessive  volume. 
Such  a  determination  would  not  appear  Justl- 
fled  under  present  conditions  Tl^erefore.  new 
authority  to  regulate  Interest  rates  Is  neces- 
sary to  give  the  President  a  more  flexible  tool 
than  the  Credit  Control  Act 

Section  202(bl  would  be  deleted  from  the 
statute.  This  subsection  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  determination  t>efore  he  may 
exercise  wage-price  stabilization  authority 
with  respect  t-o  a  particular  Industry  or  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  Tliat  determination 
must  be  that  prices  or  wages  In  a  partlcvilar 
industry  or  segment  of  the  economy  have 
Increased  at  a  rate  grossly  disproportionate 
to  the  rate  at  which  prices  or  wages  have  In- 
crea.sed  In  the  economy  generally  With  the 
deletion  uf  this  provision,  section  202  would 
contain  clear  authority  In  the  President  to 
make  reasimable  classifications  and  differ- 
entiations and  to  provide  for  such  adjust- 
ments and  rea.'ionable  exceptloriS  as  In  the 
Jiidgment  of  the  President  are  necessary  or 
proper  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  title  Further,  as  under  existing  law.  the 
President  woxild  have  the  power  t>oth  to  order 
rollbacks  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  stat- 
ute and  to  allow  increases  In  the  celling* 
which  are  fixed  pursuant  to  this  title. 

Sec  3  I>elegatlon  The  proposed  language 
would  give  the  President  clear  authority  to 
delegate  functions  to  boards  and  commis- 
sions. Where  part  time  members  serve  on 
such  boards  and  commlsslon.s.  legal  powers 
must  be  placed  In  the  chalrmei.  Part  time 
members  wUl  be  expressly  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  18  USC  203.  205,  207.  208. 
and  209  with  respect  to  their  membership  on 
such  boards  or  commissions  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding about  their  status.  The  pro- 
posed language  also  would  give  the  President 
clear  authority  to  order  the  use  of  available 
agency  funds  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
thU  title. 

Sec.  4.  Sanctions — Criminal  Fine  and  Civil 
Penalty.  Subsection  (a)  provides  for  a  crim- 
inal One  of  $5,000  for  each  violation  of  an 
order  or  regtilatlon  Siibsectlon  ib)  provides 
for  a  ClvU  penalty  of  $2,500  for  ea~h  violation 
of  an  order  or  regulation  Both  of  these  sanc- 
tions would  be  enforced  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral   through  court  action 

Sec.  5  IiiJunclUms  and  other  relief  The 
present  language  of  the  .statute  Is  open  to  the 
interpretation  that  an  agency  exercising  au- 
thority under  this  title  can  bring  an  Injunc- 
tion action  in  Its  own  behalf  The  proposed 
language  stAtes  explicitly  that  it  Is  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  who  is  empowered  to  bring 
the  action 

The  present  statute  contains  no  explicit 
authority  for  the  restitution  of  money  re- 
ceived in  violation  of  its  provisions   While  It 
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•3  probable  that  the  courts  have  inherent 
equlUble  power  to  order  restitution  of 
money  so  received.,  such  authority  Is  made 
clear  in  this  section  by  an  explicit  grant  of 
power  to  order  such  resltlutloii  as  part  of 
injunctive  relief. 

Sec.  6.  Confldeiitlallty  of  Information:  sub- 
poena power. 

(a)  This  subsection  provides  that  trade 
secrets  and  other  conQdential  Lnformatlon 
which  Is  reported  to  or  otherwise  obtained 
by  an  agency  exercising  authority  under  this 
title  are  entitled  to  the  protection  afforded 
ty  18U.SC   1905 

(b)  The  present  statute  gives  the  agency 
no  subpoeji*  powers  The  proposed  language 
IS  very  broad  and  would  give  subpoeiia  power 
to  the  beau  of  the  agency  -for  any  purposes 
related  to  this  title  '  Further,  the  Attorney 
Genera-  could  enforce  such  a  Eubpc«na  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  thus 
mskking  the  reach  of  the  subpoeua  nation- 
wide. 

Sec.  7.  Administrative  Review  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  the  agencies  exercising 
suthorlty  under  thU  tlUe  will  be  exempt 
from  tht  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  ex- 
cept for  the  public  information  section. 

Sec.  8.  Judicial  Review.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  exclusive  orlgliial  jurisdiction  ever 
wage-price  cases  shall  be  In  federal  disuict 
courts  (a) .  Persons  are  entitled  to  bring 
declaratory  Judgment  actions  regardless  of 
the  amount  In  controversy  (b)  A  Temporary 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  Is  created  to 
consist  of  three  or  more  federal  district  court 
or  circuit  court  Judges  designated  by  the 
Chief  Justice.  The  Emergency  Court  may  sit 
In  panels  of  three  and  may  travel  through- 
out the  Onlted  States  as  necessary  (cl  The 
BJmergenry  Ccnirt  shall  have  the  normal  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  a  U  S  C>3urt  of  Ap- 
peals over  wage-price  cases  (d).  Substantial 
constitutional  Issues  must  be  certified  to 
the  Emergency  Court  (e^  Agency  regula- 
tions may  not  lie  overturned  unless  they  are 
In  excess  of  authority  or  are  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  and  agency  orders  may  not  be 
overturned  unless  based  on  facu  ntH  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  rec- 
ord (f)  Injunctions  against  any  provision 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  or  regu- 
lation or  order  thereunder  may  be  granted 
only  by  the  Emergency  Court  or  the  Supreme 
Court  ig)  The  effectiveness  of  Judgments 
cf  the  Emergency  Court  Is  to  be  deUyed  by 
30  days  (h;  to  aUow  for  review  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  peUUou  for  writ  of  cerUorarl 
(I).  The  provisions  of  thU  Judicial  review 
section  apply  to  actions  pending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  (J< 

Sec.  9.  Personnel.  Tills  section  authorizes 
new  lures  for  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  Including  Executive 
Level  poelUoiis  and  s'.ipergrade  positions.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  President  is  given  authwlty 
to  detail  personnel  from  any  executive  agen- 
cy to  oarry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
to  appoint  ad\-tsory  committees.  Provision  is 
made  for  reinstatement  of  employees  of  the 
United  States  to  the  position  occupied  at 
the  tlnie  of  appointment  or  a  comparable 
position  when  such  employees  are  appointed 
to  positions  for  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  this  title  and  are  subsequently  removed 
from  those  positions. 

Sec  10  Experts  and  consultants.  This  sec- 
tion authorlw*  the  employment  of  expert;? 
and  consultant*  without  regard  to  certain 
laws  concerning  tiie  reemployment  of  retired 
employees. 

Sec.  11    Funding 

(a)  This  sutasecuon  adds  language  author- 
izing the  appropriation  of  moneys  to  the 
President  for  the  purpotf  of  carrying  out 
this  Utle. 

(b)  This  subseclion  authorlfies  the  Presi- 
dent to  accept  contributions  for  purposes  of 
this  title. 

Sic.    12.  Expiration.  This  KCtlon   extends 


by  one  year  the  eicplratlon  date  of  the  cur- 
rent statute. 

Sec.  13.  Ratification.  This  section  con- 
tains approval  at  all  action  taken  under  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended. 

Sec  14.  SeveratjlUty.  This  section  provides 
that  If  a  part  of  this  tlUe  U  held  Invalid, 
other   portions    shall    remain    valid. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT  FXDR 
THE  UNITED  NATIOI^S 

Mrs  MINK  Mr  Speaker  unfortunate 
ellorts  have  been  made  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  threaten  the  with- 
drawal of  D.S  financial  support  from 
the  United  Nations  should  the  admin- 
istration po.'ition  of  a  ■tw^o-Cliina"  pol- 
icy be  rejected  in  that  international  body. 

Today,  to  coimter  this  illogical  and 
destruc'uve  attack  on  the  United  Na- 
'tions,  125  Representatives  advised  our 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  the  Honorable 
George  Bu.^li.  lliat  they  would  not  sup- 
port or  condone  such  retaliation. 

As  one  who  initiated  this  letter.  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  defend  or  attack  a  •'two- 
China  pohcy  but  to  conunue  congres- 
siona  support  of  the  U.N  despite  defeats 
which  the  administration  might  sufTer  on 
specific  issues. 

Those  who  signed  the  letter  include 
Llie  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  majority 
Iciider  and  the  majority  whip,  as  well 
ar  others  from  both  parties  A  similar  let- 
ter is  underway  in  the  Senate. 

The  letter  follows: 

Congress  of  the  UrrrrED  States,  Hottse 
OF  Repee.sentattves, 

■Washington,  D  C,  October  19,  1971. 
Hin  George  Bx'sh, 
AmhassailoT,  US    Mission  to  the  UJf. 
.Veu  York  NY. 

Dhar  Mb  Ambassador  We  believe  that  a 
.ctrong  United  Nations  is  an  essential  element 
m  the  creation  of  a  Just  and  peaceful  world. 
We  believe  that  you  share  our  views 

We  were  deeply  distressed  to  read  state- 
ments a.scrlbed  to  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress threatening  a  dramatic  reduction  In 
U.S.  financial  support  for  the  U.N.  If  the  Re- 
public of  China  were  to  be  expelled  from 
that  body. 

However  we  as  individuals  may  feel  on  the 
particular  issue,  nothing  cculd  be  more  dam- 
aging to  our  genuine  national  interest  than 
for  us  so  to  undermine  the  loundauons  of 
the  United  Nations.  For  years  the  Unit«d 
States  has  fought  the  efforts  of  other  U.N. 
members  to  exercise  a  financial  veto  over  its 
activities  by  withholding  funds  It  takes  Ut- 
ile foresight  to  perceive  that  should  this 
practice  beciime  widespread,  the  UN  will 
cease  to  function  at  ail  in  any  meaningful 
way  The  recent  criticism  by  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau Director  Ingersoll  of  countries  which 
are  refusing  l^  contribute  to  a  U..N  anti- 
drug prog:ram  poses  an  Ironic  counterpoint 
to  the  suggestion  of  withholding  funds,  and 
serves  to  underline  the  danger  to  our  in- 
terests of  such  a  course 

We  firmly  believe  that  our  efforts  like 
yours,  must  be  dedicated  to  Btrenpthenlng 
the  U  JiJ..  not  simply  lor  its  own  sake,  but  also 
because  the  attainment  of  a  world  In  which 
International  cooperation  pm-ails  ought  to 
hi  at  the  heart  o!  our  foreign  policy  We  urgre 
vou  to  make  clear  that  ouz  government  re- 
mains committed  to  that  goal 

Brad  Morse  (Maes.),  William  F.  Ryan 
(NT),  Ogden  Bekl  (NY),  Benjamin  Ro- 
senthal (NY  ),  Herman  Badlilo  (NY  I,  Lio- 
nel    Van     DeerUn     (Caiif.),     Don     Edwards 


(Call/  1 .  Sidney  Yates   ( 111. ) .  John  Selberllng 
(Oiiioj.  Nick  Begich  iAlafai.ai. 

Parren  Mitchell  (Md  i ,  Ronald  Dellums 
(Calif. 1.  James  Corrcan  (Calif  l  .  Glenn  An- 
derson (Calif  »  Bob  Eckhardt  iTex  "i  .  Robert 
DrttUJi  (Mnsfi  ) .  Don  Praser  (Mlnn.>,  Wil- 
liam Pc«-d  (Mich.).  E.lb,  Graiiso  (Oonn.). 
James  Scheuer  (N.Y.), 

jjhn  Dent  (Pa.),  James  O'Hara  (Mich.). 
Bob  Leeeett  (Cellf.),  Lee  Bamilton  (Ind.), 
Edward  Roush  (Ind),  Charles  Vanlk  (Ohio). 
William  Hungate  (Mo),  John  Conyers 
I  HClch.l  .  Kmanuel  Celler  (N.T.)  .  Abner  Mlkva 
(IlL). 

Lucien  Nedzi  (Mich.i.  Robert  Nu  (Pa.). 
Joseph  Karth  i  Mmn  ) ,  Ken  Hechler  ( W.  Va. ) . 
Paul  Sarbanes  (Md.),  William  Ch^een  (Pa.). 
Louis  Stokes  (Ohio) ,  Hfirold  Johnson  ( Calif.) , 
Shirley  Chlsholm  (N.T.),  Henry  Helstoskl 
(N.J  ). 

Robert  Roe  <N  J  > .  Mike  Harrington 
(Miss  1.  John  Dellenbacli  ( Oreg  > .  Patsy  T. 
Mink  (Hawaii).  Bob  Kastenroeler  (Wis  l  , 
.•Spark  Matsunaga  ( Hawaii  V  Bella  Atwug 
(N.Y.),  Frank  Evans  (Colo.),  Brock  Adams 
(Wash.) ,  Claude  Pepper  (Fla.). 

Jcmies  Howard  iNJ  ).  Edward  Roybal 
(Calif).  James  Abourezk  (S  Dak),  Teno 
Ro'icalto  (W\T)  ».  John  Culver  'Towa)  Ber- 
tr,im  PodeU  (N.Y.).  Dante  Paecell  (Pte). 
TliQcnas  Hees  (Cmllf).  Augustus  Hawkins 
(Calif).  Henry  Reuss  (Wis.),  Phillip  Burton 
(CailX.). 

John  Brademas  (Ind.),  Domlnick  Daniels 
(N.J.).  Frank  Thompson.  Jr.    (N.J.).  WUllam 

D.  Hathaway  (MalneA,  John  Moss  (Calif.), 
Charles  Rangel  (NY.),  Morris  Udall  (Ariz), 
Uoyd  Meeds  (Wash.),  Hugh  Carey  (N.Y.), 
JohnDlngeii  (Mlcb). 

Joshua  Eilberg  (Pa  ),  Pemand  St  Oennaln 
(R  I  I  .  Andrew  Jacobs  (Ind  )  .  Robert  Tlernan 
(RI),  William  Moorhead  (Pa).  CorneUus 
Gallagher  (N.J),  Peter  K?tos  iMalne),  Jon- 
athan Blneham  iNY  i  8«m  Olbtxms  (Pla), 
Bob  Berg'.aiid  -  Minn  1 . 

Thomas  O'Neill  (Mass),  Clarence  Ixmg 
(Md.).  Arthur  Link  (N.  Dak),  John  McFall 
(Calif).  Bill  Frenzel  (Minn).  Peter  FreUng- 
huvsen  (N.J.) .  Frank  Horton  (N  Y.) .  Paul  Mc- 
Gloskey.  Jr.  (Calif).  Wm.  S.  BroomfVeid 
(Mich.").  Paul  Flndley  (111  ) 

Gilbert  Oude  iMd  K  Howard  W  Roblson 
(NY.).  Charlos  Whaien  Jr  (Ohio)  Silvio  O. 
Conte  (Mass  I .  Donald  W  Rleple  Jr  (Mich), 
Margaret  M.  Heckler  (Massl,  Charles  A. 
Mosher  (Ohio),  Richard  Boliing  (Mo.).  Carl 
Albert  lOkJa.) ,  Floyd  V,  Hicks  i  Wash  ) 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez  iTex-).  Edward  Garmatz 
(Md.),  Chet  Hollfield  (Calif  J  ,  Hale  Boggs 
(La.),  Ken  Gray  (Dl).  WUllam  R  Anderson 
(Tenn.),  Mike  McCormsck   (Wash  ).  Thomas 

E.  Morgan  (Pa),  Julia  B  Hansen  (Wash). 
Edward  Boland  (Mass  ) . 

Joesph  M  McDade  (Pa).  Ray  Madden 
(Ind),  Edward  Patten  (NJ.),  Joseph  Minlsh 
(N.J.).  John  Blatnlk  (Minn  ),  Thomas  Foley 
(Wash),  William  CTay  (Mo  ).  Jim  Symington 
(Mo.).  John  Dow  (NY).  Jerome  Waldle 
(Calif),  Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Jr.  (N.J).  Fred 
Sch  wengel  (Iowa) ,  George  MUler  (Calif .) .  Ed- 
ward Koch  (N.Y.). 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  lier  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

'Mr  MILLER  of  OWo  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  exiwid  his  remarks 
at  thi.e  ^oint  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  ^ 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
day we  .should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishment*  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faiih  and  confidence  in  our- 
sehes  as  indinduais  and  af  a  nation. 

Though  the  United  States  constitutes 
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less  than  7  percent  of  the  earth's  land 
mass  and  our  population  comprises  less 
than  7  percent  of  the  world's  total,  the 
Industrial  output  of  this  country  Is  as 
much  as  the  remainder  of  the  world's 
natiiin.s  coniblnetl 


SPECIAJ.  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  Rranted  to: 

'  The  following  Members  '  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  HoGAN  1  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter :  > 

Mr  PiNDLEY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Bray,  for  15  minutes,  today 

I  The  following  Members  (at  tiie  re- 
quest of  Mr  Denholm>,  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter  to:  ' 

Mr  OoiTZALEz,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  DANiKrso.v,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  CoRMAN,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Matscnaca,  on  October  20,  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  for  60  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  lat  tlie  re- 
quest of  Mr  HoGAN  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous mattor:) 

Mr    Peyser   in   three   instances. 

Mr  GuDF. 

Mr  OuBSER 

Mr    Derwinski. 

Mr    SfHUENGEL. 

Mr.  Terry  in  two  instances. 

Mr   Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr  PEi.r.Y  in  two  in.stances. 

Mr   McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matiims  of  California. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Don  H  Clausen. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Ruth  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr    Winn. 

Mr   QuiE  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Kkmp. 

Mr   Pettis. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.   FiNDLKY. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr   ScHMiTz. 

Mr    Robinson  of  'Virginia. 

Mr  Price  of  Texas  In  four  instances. 

Mr  Riegle. 

Mr  Broomfield  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Spenck. 

Mr.  AsHBROoK  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia, 

Mr.  Vander  ,J\gt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Denholm  > .  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  ' 

Mr.  Burton  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Begich  in  five  instances. 

Mr  Fisher  in  six  instances. 

Mr  Rolling. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roy  in  two  instances. 


Mr  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 
Mr  Rarick  In  six  insUmces 
Mr.  Hagam  in  three  instances. 

Mr    COLMKR 

.Mr  Addabbo. 

-Mr  Andrews  of  Alabama  in  two  in- 
stance."^ 

Mr    Badii  i.o. 

Mr  BoLAND 

Mr  RYANf  in  two  instances. 

Mrs  Orasso  in  five  instances. 

Mr  Obey  in  six  instances. 

Mr  RoDiNo  m  three  instances. 

Mr  Kluczynski  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Fountain  in  two  in.stances. 

Mr  Harrington. 

Mr  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  HicKs  of  Ma.sachusetts  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr  Mazzoli. 

Mr  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Rangel 

Mr  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs  Sullivan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

-Mr  Monagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington  In  two  in- 
stances. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  24.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
certain  Investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation shall  i>e  nonreimbursable: 

8.  123.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  liiterloj  to  modify  the  operation  of  the 
Kortes  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
Wyoming,  for  fishery  conservation; 

S.  1161.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  revise  a  repaymer>t  con- 
tract with  the  San  Angelo  Water  Sut 
Corp.,  San  Angelo  project,  Texas,  and  fo* 
other  purposes;   and 

8.  1939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  South- 
west Metropolitan  Water  and  Sanitation  Dis- 
trict, Colorado. 


ADJOURN.MENT 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  14  minutes  pjn.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  20,  1971,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC, 

Under  claase  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1219.  A  letter  from  the  Assl.stant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  tran.smlttlng  a  re- 
port of  receipts  and  disbursements  pertaining 
to  the  dlsf>osal  of  surplus  military  supplies. 
equipment  and  materiel,  and  for  expenses 
Involving  the  producing  of  lumber  and  tlm- 
t)er  products,  covering  fiscal  year  1971,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  2665;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1220.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  contracts 
for  military   construction   awarded    without 


formal  advertLsement,  covering  the  p?rU>d 
ended  June  30.  1971,  pursuant  to  section  604 
of  Publlr  Law  91-511;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed    Services 

1221.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  5504  of  iiue  lo. 
United  States  Code,  relating  t.  as.sigtiment 
of  lineal  position  to  certain  oOcers  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

1222.  A  letter  from  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propo.sed 
legislation  to  extend  and  amrnd  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970  as  amended. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on   Banking  and   Currency 

1223.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port for  fiscal  year  1970  on  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  maintenance  and  oi>eratlon  of 
schools  and  for  construction  of  .m  hiM.l  fariu- 
ties  In  federally  affected  areas,  h:k1  fur  di.sas- 
ter  relief  to  schools  in  major  disa.ster  areas, 
pursuant  to  section  301(c)  of  Piibllc  Law 
81-874  and  section  12(c)  of  Public  Law 
81-815;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1224.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Rail  Pa-ssenger  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970  in  order  t^i  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  National  Ralln.ad  Passen- 
ger  Corp  for  the  purfx>se  of  purchasing  rail- 
road equipment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1225  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  provide 
care  for  narcotic  addicts  who  are  placed  on 
probation,  released  on  parole,  or  mandatorily 
released;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII  repoi-ts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reierence  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.    PERKINS:    Committee  on   Education 

Id  iJibor.  H  R  2266  A  bill  to  assist  school 
dlsttlcts  to  meet  special  problems  incident 
to  de^gregatlon,  and  to  the  elimination,  re- 
duction, or  prevention  ol  racial  isolation.  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  ( Rept 
No.  92-576).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  St^te  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Ct^mmlttee  of  Conference, 
Conference  report  on  H  R.  8630.  (Rept.  No.  92- 
677).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  STAOOER."^  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HR  8629.  (Rept.  No. 
92-578)     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  STAGGERa  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  repmrt  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  6.  (Rept  No.  92-579).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introductHl  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

WlDNALL)  : 

H  R.  11309.  A  bUl  to  extend  M<d  amend 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  ^r  1970.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencv. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  hlm.self.  Mr    Sat- 

TERrnrLD,  and  Mr.  Van  Deerun  i  : 

H.R.  11310    A  bill  to  restore  and  maintain 

a  healthy  transportation  syHiem,   to  provide 

financial  assistance,   to   Improve  competitive 
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equity  among  surface  transportation  modes, 
to  improve  the  pnKess  of  Oovernmeni  regu- 
lation, and  for  other  purpose*?;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  AD.AMS  ( few  hlnx-^eU  and  Mr. 
Myfrs) 

HH  WiW  A  bill  t^  amend  the  Ptibllc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  to  establish  an  emergency 
Federal  eooncnnic  asfelstance  program,  to  au- 
thorliBe  the  President  t-o  declare  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  meet  certain  economic  and 
employment  criteria  to  be  economic  disaster 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

By  Mr  BROOMFIELD  (for  himself, 
Mr  William  D  Ford,  Mr.  O'Hara, 
Mr  Nedzi,  Mr  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Dinoell,  and  Mrs  GRir- 
rrxHS)  ; 

H.R.  11312.  A  bin  to  postpone  the  effec- 
tiveness of  any  U  8.  district  covirt  order  re- 
quiring the  busing  of  school  children  for 
the  purpose  of  achie\lng  racial  balance  until 
such  time  a.s  all  appeals  In  connection  with 
such  order  have  been  exhausted,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  CABELL  (for  himself,  Mr  GroE, 
Mr  Marsha.  Mr  McKinney,  Mr 
O'KoNSKi.  Mr  Nelsen.  Mr.  Springer, 
Mr  SurTH  of  New  York,  and  Mr 
Brothili.  of  Virginia  i  ; 

H  R  11313  A  bill  to  establish  a  District  of 
Columbia  Development  Bank  lo  mobilize  the 
capital  and  the  expertise  of  the  private  com- 
muiUty  to  provide  for  an  organized  approach 
to  the  problems  of  economic  development  In 
the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia 
By  Mr  CONTE: 

H.R.   11314.   A   bin   to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition  Policies  Act  of   1970;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works, 
By  Mr.  COTTER: 

H  R.  11315.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  lo  promote 
full  employment  and  restore  a  diversified  pro- 
duction base;  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  to  stem  the  outflow  of  U.S. 
capital.  Jobs,  technology,  and  production,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  Fl.OOD: 

H.R.  11318  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to 
Improve  the  opportunity  of  students  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  study  cul- 
tural heritages  of  the  various  ethnic  groups 
in  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr  GUDE: 

H.R  11317  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research,  edu- 
cational, and  assistance  proffrtims  to  prepare 
the  country  for  conversion  from  defense  to 
civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and  devel- 
opment activities,  anc  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  .Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr   HALPERN 

HR  11318  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

H.R.  11319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

nR.  11320  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

H.R.  11321  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  expend  certain  foreign  currencies 
for  the  purposes  of  providing  US  flnancliU 
assistance  in  the  reopening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AlTalrs 

HR.  11322  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Se- 
ounty  Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive  im\>- 


gram  of  health  care  for  the  1970'6  by 
strengthening  the  organization  and  delivery 
of  health  care  nationwide  and  by  makmg 
c<jmprehenslve  health  care  insurance  avail- 
able to  all  Americans,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  11323  A  bUl  to  amend  Xiie  Postai 
Re\enue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  and 
certain  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  retirement  of  Members  of 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Cull  Service, 

HR  11324  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  that 
all  passenger  train  dlsconttunances  mu.st  be 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

HR  11325  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
S.>clal  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  20  to  10 
years  the  length  of  time  a  divorced  wom- 
an's marrlape  to  an  Insured  Individual  must 
have  lasted  In  order  for  her  to  qualify  for 
wife's  or  widow  b  benefits  on  his  wage  record 
to   the   Committee  on   Ways   and   Means 

HR  11326  A  bill  to  establish  an  Envlron- 
merital  Financing  Authority  to  assist  in  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

HR  11327  A  bill  to  limit  and  control  ex- 
penditures made  by  or  on  behalf  of  can- 
didates for  election  to  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

HR  11328  A  bill  to  provide  that  State 
Irtw.s  or  regulations  with  respect  to  certain 
environmental  matters  shall  not  be  pre- 
empted or  nullified  by  Federal  law  until  such 
time  as  regvilattons  In  iieu  of  such  State 
laws  or  regulations  are  put  Into  effect  by 
or  pursuant  to  Federal  law,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr     KEMP: 

H  R  11329  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  permit  the  main- 
tenance of  prices,  rents,  waees.  and  salaries 
at  levels  contracted  for  prior  to  August  15, 
1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
'mcKay  )  : 

H.R.  11330.  A  bin  authorizing  the  convey- 
ance  of  certain   lands   to   the   University   of 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    MIKVA 

H  R  11331  A  bin  to  compensate  victims  of 
crimes  of  violence  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

By  Mr  MONAGAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CiiAlMo)  : 

HR.  11332.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  .Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grant*  to  certain  local  public  bodies 
or  agencies  to  finance  the  development  costs 
of  certain  connecting  sewer  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking:  and  Currency. 

HR  11333  A  bin  to  require  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  replace  or  repair  sewage  systems 
or  facilities  damaged  In  the  course  of  the 
work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

Bv  Mr  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself, 
Mrs  HicKS,  of  Massachusetts.  Mrs. 
Grasso     Mr     ZwACH     and    Mr     Sat- 

LOR  I  : 

H.R.  11334  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  dividends 
may  be  used  to  purchase  additional  paid-up 
national  service  life  Insurance:  to  the  Com- 
nuttee    on    Veterans'    Affairs 

H  R.  11335  A  bill  to  amend  section  704  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
conversion  or  exchange  of  national  service  life 
Insurance  policies  to  Insurance  on  a  modified 
life  plan  with  reduction  to  age  70;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By    Mr.    OBEY    (for    himself   and   Mr. 

BaiNKLiY  i  : 

HR  11336  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
qualified  drugs  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  certification  and  approved  by 
a  formulary  committee,  among  the  items  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  insurance 
program;  to  the  Oommlitee  on  Ways  ai.d 
Mearis. 

By  Mr    STEIGER  of  Arizona: 

HR  11337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Metal  and  NonmetalUc  Mine  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (80  Stat.  772);  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr     THOMPSON   cf   Georgia: 

H.R  11338  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  college 
scholarships  to  students  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  scholarship,  to  the  Conxmittee  on 
Bklucatlon  and  Lalxir 

By    Mr.    ASPINALL    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland  i 

HR  11339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
.'M'pteinber  21,  1966  (79  Stat  824 1  which 
provided  for  the  authorization  cf  .\s&aieague 
Island  National  Seashore;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  B I  ESTER: 

H.R.  11340.  A  bi.l  to  protect  collectors  of 
antique  glassware  against  the  manufacture 
In  the  United  States  or  the  Importation  of 
Imitations  of  such  g;as.6ware  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  CABELL  ifor  himself  Mr  Mc- 
Millan, and  Mr.  Nelsin  i  : 

H.R.  1 1341  A  bill  to  provide  additional  rev- 
enue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purp)oses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr    PRICE  of  Texas: 

HR  11342  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  Insured  emergency  loans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  11343  A  bll!  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  that  employ- 
ers shall  not  be  required  to  bargain  with 
labor  organizations  whose  representative 
status  has  not  been  established  by  a  secret- 
ballot  election;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  1 1344.  A  bill  to  limit  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Affairs 

By   Mr    RAII^SBACK : 

H.R.  11345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ecoliomlc 
StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970  to  permit  the  main- 
tenance of  prices,  rents  wages  and  salaries 
at  levels  contracted  for  prior  to  Augtist  16, 
1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 

H  J   Res  927   Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment     to     the     Constitution     of     the 

United     States     relative     to     neighborhood 

sthcx)is.   to  the  Com.mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr     BYRON; 

H  J   Res  928  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  pro<::Iaim  the  last  Friday  of 
AprU  of  each  year  as  'National  Arbor  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    CABELl 

H  J  Res  929  Joint  re.solution  a.=klng  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  'National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  ,  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   the   Judiciary 

By  Mr    HANLEY: 

H  J  Res.  930  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day",  tc  the  Comir.lttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   ARENDS: 

H.  Res  648  Resolution  atithorizlng  the 
priming  as  a  House  d(X-timent  the  dedication 
ceremony  of  the  portrait  of  Hon    F    Edward 
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Hubert,  chairman,  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration 

By  Mr    BLATTTIK 
H    Res    649.  Reeolutlon  to  authorize  addi- 
tional   Investigative    authority    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  HALPKBN: 
H.    Res.    650.    Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
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study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  affecting  the 
United    states:    to    the    Committee   on    Rules 

H  Res.  651  Resolution  creatli.f?  a  select 
mminlttee  to  coiuiurt  an  InvestlRBtlon  and 
study  of  the  care  of  the  aged  In  the  United 
States  and  the  eITect«  of  Federal  laws  and 
programs  on  the  availability  and  quality  or 
care,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

H  Hes.  662.  Resolution  e.xpresslng  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  disclosure 
of    the    results    of    the    national     nutrition 
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survey:    to  the  Commltte  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr  .^BOUREZK  introduced  a  blU  (H.R 
U346)  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto  Esplno,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Comm.ttee  on  the 
Judlclarv 
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ENERGY  AND  ECONOMY  PROBLEMS 
ARE  COMPLICATED  BY  COAL 
STRIKE  CRISIS.  SENATOR  RAN- 
DOLPH ASSERTS  IN  URGENT  MES- 
SAGE TO  PRESIDENT  NIXCJN 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or     WE»T     VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  Pre.sident,  it  is 
my  observation  that  the  September  30. 
1971.  end  of  Uie  prior-negotiated  con- 
tract between  the  Bituminous  Coal  Op- 
erators Association  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  c^ime  at  a  most  un- 
fortimate  time.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
management  and  labor  had  not  negoti- 
ated and  signed  a  new  contract,  pithpr 
prior  to  the  wage-price  freeze  imposed 
by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  mid-August  or  prior  to  the  Sep- 
tember 30  contract  termination,  it  meant 
that  the  tJMWA  went  out  on  strike  Octo- 
ber 1  under  its  traditional  no  contract- 
no  work  policy  Negotiations  thereafter 
imder  strike  conditions  were  al.so  imder 
the  unusual  circumstiuices  of  t)einK  con- 
ducted during  a  time  of  Government  ex- 
ercise of  controls  over  the  Nations  econ- 
omy. Even  w'orse.  the  negotiating  parties 
know  little,  if  anything,  concerning  the 
terms  the  Government  will  .set  for  the 
so-called  phase  II  of  tiie  controlled  econ- 
omy following  the  end  of  the  wage-price 
freeze  in  mid-November. 

The  economy  is  being  damaged  severe- 
ly— especially  the  economy  of  tlie  princi- 
pal coal-producing  States.  Unemploy- 
ment goes  up — reaching  far  beyond  the 
UMWA  striking  miners  and  appearing 
in  the  form  of  furloughs  for  railroad 
workers  and  layofTs  or  absolute  loss  of 
jobs  for  many  other  persons  employed  in 
other  industries  or  commercial  ventures 
In  the  coal  producing  area.s 

And  the  Nation  cannot  really  afford 
the  almost  total  shutoff  of  coal  produc- 
tion and  the  impact  of  this  condition  on 
both  domestic  and  export  marketa  If  it 
goes  on  much  longer  the  cost  in  winter- 
time power  failures  and  otiier  results  will 
be  catastrophic. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  cited,  I  sent  to 
the  President  of  ilit^  United  States  on 
Thursday.  Octot)er  14.  1971.  a  telegraphic 
message  in  which  I  urged  special  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  coal  strike 
and  the  difficulties  of  negotiating  a  new 
contract  imder  existing  economic 
"freeze"  conditions  and  an  upcoming 
phase  II  of  the  controlled  economy  which 
continues  to  be  quite  nebiiious. 

I  emphasize.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
paragraph  of  my  message  to  the  White 


HoiLv  in  which  I  declared  that  contract 
negotiations  under  existing  controlled 
economy  conditions  seem  to  me  to  re- 
qiure  more  thitn  mere  liaison  between 
the  Govenimciu  managing  the  controlled 
economy  and  the  negotiating  parties  so 
that  t.'ieir  negotiation.s  can  be  meaning- 
ful and  within  guidelines. 

FVankly.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the 
executive  branch  to  move  into  action  to 
help  end  the  coal  stalemate.  The  negoti- 
ating parties — under  the  extremely  un- 
usual conditions  which  prevail — need 
guidance  and  guidelines.  More — much 
more^will  be  needed  subsequently  in  the 
way  of  Government  actions  if  guidance 
and  guidelines  are  not  loithcoming  from 
the  executive  branch  at  once. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.seiit  to  have  printed  m  the  Record  the 
text  of  my  me.ssage  to  tlie  President  and 
the  acknowledgment  received  from  the 
White  House  In  a  letter  from  an  assistant 
to  tJie  President,  William  E.  Tlmmons. 
Also,  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Crisis  With 
Coal,"  published  in  the  PYlday.  Octo- 
ber 15.  1971,  Wheeling  i  W,  Va.»  News- 
Register.  The  editorial  discusses  a  state- 
ment made  by  Herbert  F  Richey  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  president  of  the  Valley 
Camp  Coal  Co.  and  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association — a  statement 
made  prior  to  the  coal  strike  concerning 
certain  basic  conditions  which  have  been 
prevailing  in  the  coal  Industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

tcuecram 

October   14     1971 

Dear  Ms  Pkcsident  The  cniillnuliig  work 
and  producilon  stoppages  which  plague  the 
country's  coal  Indu.stry  accentuate  the  na- 
tion's fuel  siiortages  and  threaten  to  deepen 
the  energy  crisis  In  an  acute  degree 

In  the  states  and  areas  of  states  where 
coal  mining  donunates  the  economy — espe- 
cially In  West  Virginia  and  neighboring  Ap- 
palachian states — the  economic  and  unem- 
ployment  situation   grows   ever   i.-mre   severe. 

The  over-all  effect  of  the  still  prevailing 
no-contract-no-work  situation  is  growing 
more  devastating  dally  as  men  and  women 
In  otlier  Industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prl.ses  besides  coal  are  being  f\irloughed  from 
their  jiitw.  And  our  country  s  btUance  nt  pay- 
ments status  la  t>elug  further  damaged  by 
the  Interrupllon  of  coal  exports. 

In  light  of  these  conditions  and  with  the 
dimcuUy  of  keeping  collective  bargaining  ef- 
fective in  the  case  of  the  Bituminous  ttoal 
Operators  and  ttie  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  In  this  time  of  controlled  national 
economy.  I  urge  special  attention  to  these 
probicma  by  you  and  the  appropriate  execu- 
tive brunch  ofllclal.s  of  the  Administration 
which  yuu  head. 


Contract  negotiations  under  existing  con- 
trolled economy  conditions  seem  to  me  to  re- 
quire more  than  mere  liaison  between  the 
Ooverrunent  managing  the  controlled  econ- 
omy and  the  negotiating  parties  so  that  their 
negotiations  caj\  be  meanlngf.U  and  with- 
in guidelines 

Jennings  Randolph, 

IS.  Senator. 

The  'WHm:  Housk. 
Washinglon.  DC,  October  IS,  1971. 
Dear  Senatob  Randolph:    I   would  like  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  OcUiber  14  U'le- 
gram  to  the  President  regarding  the  impact 
of    the   current    work   and   production   slop- 
page  In  the  coal   Industry  and  Its  threat  to 
the   nation's   fuel    and   energy   supplies.   You 
may  be  assured  your  views  regarding  this  sit- 
uation   will    be    brought    to    the    President's 
attention    at    the    earliest    opportunity    and 
also  shared  with  those  who  are  keeping  the 
situation  under  close  observation. 
With  cordial  regards, 
Sincerely. 

William  E.  Timmons, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

(From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register, 

Oct.  16.  1971J 

The  Crisis  WrrH  Coal 

"Safety,  labor,  financial  and  production 
problems  beset  the  coal  energy  Industry  at 
Its  moment  of  greatest  oppMjrtunlty.  '  Mr. 
Herb  Richey.  president  of  the  'Valley  Camp 
Coal  Company  told  the  National  Energy 
Forum  In  Washington,  DC.  last  month 

Both  labor  and  management  seem  to  agree 
on  the  Industry  problems,  but  are  miles  apart 
on  the  solutions.  Mr.  Rlchey's  \lew8  express- 
ing the  concern  of  coal  owners  and  manage- 
ment are  timely  and  lntere.stlng  especially 
when  viewed  In  the  light  of  wiisl  promises 
to  be  a  lengthy  strike  called  since  his  ap- 
pearance In  Washington. 

Mr  Rlchey's  remarks  were  amplified  by  a 
local  spokesman  fur  Valley  Ca.-np  who  said 
that  the  company  employs  over  1.200  people 
with  an  annual  payroll  In  excess  of  $10  mil- 
lion and  "unless  the  many  prc^hlems  lacing 
the  industry  are  solved  and  unless  certain 
factors  change,  the  Wheeling  area  could  suf- 
fer a  loss  of  this  economic  asset." 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Richey  welcomed  the 
recognition  by  the  group  of  coal's  leading 
role  In  the  national  energy  picture,  as  It 
represents  88  per  cent  of  the  bulk  of  the 
national  energy  reserves,  and  said.  "Too  often 
the  need  for  coal  Is  stressed,  rather  than  In- 
centive and  capability  to  produce  it." 

Using  statistics  of  a  We.st  Virginia  mine 
owned  by  Valley  Camp  Mr  Richey  U)ld  the 
forum  that  during  the  first  hal'  of  this  year 
productivity  fell  23  per  ceni  and  the  mine 
lost  money  "Production  has  been  In  a  steady 
slide  from  IS  million  tons  In  1»67  to  1.1 
million  tons  In  1970.  to  less  than  a  projected 
million  tons  this  year.  Operating  costs,  mean- 
while, have  gone  the  other  way — from  about 
•4  30  a  ton  in  1967  to  $«  61  In  1970,  and  to 
(8  71  In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  No 
coroptany  can  absorb  such  operating  eo«t  In- 
creases   and   resulting    financial    loese^    and 
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closing  the  operation  Is  under  serious  con- 
sideration."  Mr    Richey  explained. 

The  mine  cited  Is  not  an  isolated  case  as  he 
pointed  out  that  productivity  which  rose 
steadily  in  the  coal  Industry  for  twenty  years, 
during  the  last  three  has  recorded  an  alarm- 
ing turnaround  Man-day  production  figures 
compiled  by  the  Ohio  Coal  Association  for 
Eastern  Ohio  and  the  Northern  Panhandle  of 
West  Virginia  report  an  average  drop  from 
20.5  tons  in  1967  to  16  2  tons  In  1970,  a  de- 
crease of  21  per  cent  The  picture  was  even 
worse  this  year  since  by  the  second  quarter, 
average  production  per  man-day  fell  to  13.9 
tons,  compounding  the  productivity  loss  In 
1967  to  an  alarming  32  per  cent  Reports  from 
West  Virginia  quoted  by  Mr  Richey  show 
that  underground  productivity  decreased 
15  6  per  cent  and  surface  productivity  13  8 
per  cent. 

Mr  Richey  charged  that  dissension  in  the 
union  ha-s  hit  the  coal  Industry  with  work 
stoppages  that  cripple  production  "Existing 
labor  contracts  seem  to  stalemate  orderly 
operation,  resulting  In  wild  cat  strikes  Cou- 
pled with  Union  encouraged  absenteeism, 
normal  labor  turnover,  and  the  regulations 
of  the  new  Mine,  Health  and  Safety  Law, 
both  State  and  Federal  have  put  the  deep 
mine  segment  of  the  coal  Industry  through 
the  wringer,"  he  stated 

Safe  production,  at  a  high  level  of  effi- 
ciency, must  be  considered  In  the  new  con- 
tract negotiations  Mr  Richey  added,  "If  the 
coal  Industry  doesn't  get  a  sharp  sustained 
Increase  In  safety  and  pr<>duct!nn  efBclency. 
we  are  not  Just  In  trouble — we  are  out  of 
business,  but  fast  " 

The  National  Energy  forum  was  convened 
to  discuss  methCKls  for  alleviating  the  na- 
tion's already  cltlcal  shortage  of  energy,  rec- 
ognizable to  the  average  citizen  only  when 
power  shortages  cause  ijlackouts  The  forum 
admitted  the  importance  of  coal  in  the  na- 
tional energy  picture  by  making  It  the  lead- 
off  energy  source  discussed 

Mr  Richey  told  the  group  he  anticipates 
deep  trouble  when  the  time  comes  that  coal 
must  be  mined  In  Increasing  quantities  to 
meet  future  energy  demands  of  the  nation 
unless  we  can  cop^  with  the  problems  now 
facing  the  industry.  '"We  badly  need  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  to  make  sure  we  use  all 
of  our  fuels  In  the  public  Interest,  not  only 
for  our  own  time,  but  generations  to  come." 
he  averred. 

Spealting  of  critics  of  energy  concentra- 
tion "  with  the  special  target  being  oil  com- 
pany acquisitions  of  coal.  Mr.  Richey  noted 
the  most  Important  thing  about  these  unions 
Is  that  the  offspring  has  been  more  energy. 
The  philosophy  of  avoiding  over  concentra- 
tion of  energy  sources  among  a  few  big  com- 
panies sounds  good  and  noble  but  he  added 
antitrust  laws  must  be  reappraised  and 
brought  up  to  date 

In  concluding  his  statement  In  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Richey  asserted.  "No  energy  policy 
Is  viable  unless  the  UMWA  solve  Its  Internal 
dissensions  at  the  mines  In  fact,  and  not 
just  In  the  minds  of  the  occupants  of  Its 
Washington  office  A  steady  work  force,  s\ip- 
ported  and  guided  by  a  sincere  Union  man- 
agement, will  not  only  benefit  the  men  at 
the  mines,  but  wU:  contribute  materially  to 
Increased  safety  and  reverse  the  decline  In 
productivity." 


OAKLAND  TECH  HIGH  SCHOOL 
NURSE  CHOSEN  FOR  NATIONAL 
AWARD 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALITORNL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1971 

Mr    DELLUMS     Mr    Speaker.    I    am 
proud  to  note  that  Mre  Bel  Guber.  R.N.. 
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who  has  served  as  school  nurse  at  my 
alma  mater,  Oakland  Tech  High  School, 
since  1965,  has  been  named  winner  of 
the  1971  Schering-AAHPER  School 
Nurse  Award  in  the  staff  category. 

The  award  is  given  annually  by  Scher- 
ing  Corp  and  the  American  Association 
for  Health,  Physical  Ed'acatlon,  and  Re- 
creation. 

The  item  follows : 

Oakland,  Calif.,  School  Nursk 

The  award  Is  given  for  a  three-fold  pur- 
p)08e: 

To  recognize  outstanding  contributions  by 
nurses  In  the  school  nursmg  profession. 

To  encourage  young  women  to  take  up 
careers  In  nursing  schools  and  Inspire  those 
In   the  profession  to  enrich   their  careers 

To  make  the  public  aware  of  the  high  cali- 
ber of  the  country's  school  nurses  and  the 
role  they  play  In  maintaining  the  nation's 
health. 

Mrs  Ouber,  a  Berkeley  resident,  received 
her  RN  degree  from  the  Mt  Slnal  School 
of  Nursing  In  Chicago  In  1938  She  received 
her  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  and  did  postgraduate 
work  at  Syracuse  University,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  the  University  of  California 
School  of  Public  Health 

Her  nursing  career,  before  going  to  Oak- 
land, included  service  with  the  US  Army, 
the  Public  Health  Service  In  Denver  and 
Chicago,  in  Industrial  Nursing,  with  Planned 
Parenthood    and    with    the    Red    Cross 

Mrs  Guber  Is  married  and  has  a  21-year- 
old  8on,  Guy,  a  student  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Cruz  He  Is  a  second- 
year  student  and  Is  planning  a  career  m 
vocational  counseling  or  teachmg  blind 
students. 

Mrs.  Guber,  who  also  serves  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Children's  Vision  Center 
In  Oakland,  is  well  known  for  her  dedica- 
tion In  working  with  students  to  make  their 
family  lives  more  meanmgful 

"Like  Inner-city  high  schools  In  other 
parts  of  the  country.'  she  has  said,  "we  have 
a  drug  abuse  problem,  but  with  the  help  of 
several  groufjs.  Including  the  Junior  League 
of  Oakland  and  the  Berkeley  Council  for 
Drugs  and  Society,  we  are  desperately  trying 
to  solve  that  problem" 

She  feels  that  Ixjredom,  curiosity,  pres- 
sures, and  prestige  are  the  major  reasons  for 
the  alarming  Increase  In  drug  abuse  among 
the  nation's  youth. 

•'For  a  long  time  youthful  drug  abuse  was 
confined  to  lower-class  delinquents  Now 
drug  abuse  has  spread  among  young  people 
from  ages  10  to  25  I  have  met  with  youths 
In  my  school  and  in  others.  It  Is  no  longer 
a  surprise  to  find  that  half  the  young  people 
In  high  Bchocrf  and  probably  20  to  30  per- 
cent of  those  In  junior  high  and  grammar 
school  have  experimented  with  dangerous 
drugs  " 

Mrs  Guber  has  worked  with  both  the 
Halght  Asbury  free  clinic  in  San  Francisco 
and  the  free  clinic  m  Berkeley  on  the  drug 
abuse  problem  She  also  is  author  of  a  pub- 
licAtlon  entitled  "Management  of  Drug  Abus- 
ers In  High  Scho<5ls  which  was  distributed 
by  the  California  School  Health  Association. 

Mrs  Lou  Ann  Thomason.  Chairman  of  the 
Oakland  Public  Schools  Nurses'  Advisory 
Committee,  who  nominated  Mrs  Guber  for 
the  award,  said,  "she  i.?  a  dedicated  and  cre- 
ative nurse,  who  has  worked  Independently 
with  individual  students,  many  of  whom  were 
'g.ven  up  for  lost'  by  parents  and  teachers, 
with  remarkable  results  She,  along  with  Mrs 
Mary  Torrey.  Is  well  known  in  OtOcIand  and 
Berkeley  for  their  creative  prograni.  'That's 
Life,  Baby.'  presented  by  and  for  students." 

Mrs  Guber  holds  membership  in  many 
professional  organizations.  Including  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  and  the 
.American  School  HeaJth  Association. 
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WORLD  INFLATION  FACTORY 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

or  martland 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITBXI  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr  President.  President 
Nixon,  on  September  9.  spoke  to  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  and  outlined  the  seri- 
ous international  monetary  crisis  that 
the  coimtry.  indeed  tiie  world,  faces  at 
the  present  time 

The  solution  to  these  intricate  and 
complicated  problems  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  hard  thought  and  planning.  In 
this  light,  I  recently  read  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Henrj-  Hazlitt  and  published  in 
the  Freeman  of  Augxist  1971.  The  article 
analyzes  our  problems  and  suggests  solu- 
tioni  in  light  of  the  1949  world  monetarj- 
crisis.  Mr  Hazlitt  is  a  noted  authority  m 
this  field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  pnnted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wus  ordered  to  be  pnnted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  World   Monetaet   EABTH«rAKJS 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt i 

Wlthm  a  single  week  25  nations  have 
deliberately  slashed  the  values  of  their  cur- 
rencies Nothing  quite  comparable  with  thl« 
has  ever  happened  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

This  world  monetary  earthquake  will  carry 
many  lesstms  It  ought  to  destroy  forever  the 
superstitious  modem  faith  In  the  wisdom  of 
governmental  economic  planners  and  mone- 
tary managers  This  sudden  and  violent  re- 
versal proves  that  the  monetary  bureaucrats 
did  not  understand  what  they  were  doing  In 
the  preceding  five  years.  Unfortunately,  it 
gives  no  good  ground  for  supposing  that  they 
understand  what  they  are  doing  now 

This  column  has  been  Insisting  for  years, 
with  perhaps  tiresome  reiteration,  on  the  evil 
consequences  of  overvalued  currencies  On 
Dec  18.  1946.  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  contended  that  the  trade  deficits  of 
European  countries  "would  not  be  appreci- 
ably narrowed  by  changes  in  their  currency 
parities"  I  wrote  in  Nev-sweek  of  March  3, 
1947:  "It  Is  precisely  because  their  currencies 
are  ridiculously  overvalued  that  the  imports 
of  these  countries  are  overencouraged  and 
their  export  Industries  cannot  get  started  " 
In  the  issue  of  Sept  8.  1947.  as  well  as  in  my 
book,  H't.'i  Dollars  Save  the  World'  I  wrote: 
"Nearly  every  currency  in  the  world  (with  a 
few  exceptions  like  the  Swiss  franc  i  Is  over- 
valued in  terms  of  the  dollar  It  is  precisely 
this  overvaluation  which  brings  about  the  so- 
called  dollar  scarcity." 

Yet  until  Sept  18  of  this  year  the  European 
bureaucrats  continued  to  Insist  that  their 
currencies  were  not  overvalued  and  that  even 
If  they  were  this  had  nothing  to  do.  or 
negligibly  little  to  do,  with  their  trade  defi- 
cits and  the  dollar  shortage'  that  they 
continued  to  blame  on  America  And  the 
tragedy  was  that  former  Secretary  of  Slate 
Marshall,  the  President  and  Congress,  com- 
pletely misunderstanding  the  real  situation, 
accepted  this  European  theory  and  poured 
billions  of  the  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
Into  the  hands  of  European  governments  to 
finance  the  trade  deficits  that  they  them- 
selves were  bringing  about  by  their  socialism 
and  exchange  controls  with  overvalued  cur- 
rencies. 

In  time  the  managers  of  the  Monetary 
Fund  learned  half  the  lesson  Ttiey  recog- 
nized that  most  European  currencies  were 
overvalued  They  recognized  that  this  over- 
valuation was  a  real  factor  In  catislng  th« 
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so-called  "dollar  shortage"  and  unbalancing 
and  choking  world  trade.  But  they  proposed 
the  wrong  cure. 

They  did  not  ask  for  the  simple  abolition 
of  exchange  controls.  (  Their  own  organiza- 
tion In  lt6  very  origin  was  tied  up  with  the 
maintenance  of  exchange  controls  )  They 
proposed  Instead  that  official  currency  valua- 
tions be  made  TeaUsiu  B;.t  the  only  "real- 
istic" currency  valuation  (as  long  as  a  cur- 
rency Is  not  nnade  freelv  convertible  Into  a 
deflnlte  weight  of  gold)  Is  the  valuation  that 
a  free  market  would  place  upon  It.  Free- 
market  rates  are  the  only  rates  that  keep  de- 
mand and  supply  constantly  In  balance  They 
are  the  only  rates  that  permit  full  and  free 
convertibility  of  paper  currencies  Into  each 
other  at  all  times. 

Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  fought  to  the  last 
against  the  idea  that  the  rate  of  the  pound 
had  anything  u.>  do  with  the  deepening  Brit- 
ish crl.sls  Trying  to  Uxjk  and  talk  as  much 
like  CJod  as  ptisslble.  he  disnil.ssed  all  such 
contenlioiis  with  celestial  tlltidani.  But  at  the 
eleventh  hour  he  underwent  an  Intellectual 
conversion  that  wa."«  almost  appallingly  com- 
plete. We  ' mu.st  try  and  create  conditions." 
he  said,  "in  which  the  sterling  area  is  not 
prevented  from  earning  the  dollars  we  need. 
This  change  In  the  rate  of  exchange  Is  one  of 
those  conditions  and  tfie  most  important 
one"  (my  Italics).  And  on  the  theory  that 
what's  worth  doing  is  worth  overdoing,  he 
slashed  the  par  value  of  the  pound  overnight 
from  $4  03   to  »2  80. 

There  are  Btron*;  reRK<^in8  (which  .space  docs 
not  permit  tne  to  spell  out  at  this  time)  for 
concluding  that  tne  new  pound  parity  he 
adopted  was  well  below  what  the  real  free- 
market  level  of  widely  vi.sable  sterling  was  or 
would  have  been  on  the  day  he  made  the 
change.  What  he  did.  in  other  words,  was  not 
merely  to  adjust  the  povind  to  it.s  market 
value  as  of  Sept  18  but  to  make  a  real  de- 
valuation. 

The  nrst  consequence  wa.s  t^  let  loose  a 
world  scramble  for  competitive  devaluation 
far  beyond  anything  wilnes.se<i  m  the  JOs 
Most  nations  fixed  new  rates  lower  than  their 
existing  real  prtce  and  cost  levels  called  for 
These  countries,  therefore.  «.1U  now  under^i) 
still  another  epidenuc  of  siipprt-swed  Inflation 
Their  Internal  prices  and  living  costs  wUl 
start  to  soar  Unions  will  strike  for  higher 
wages.  And  if  the  past  lor  Hlr  Stafford  s  Sept 
18  talk)  Is  any  guide,  the  governments  will 
try  to  combat  this  by  more  Internal  prlce- 
flxlng  and  rationing,  continued  or  Increased 
food  subsidies,  unbalanced  budgets,  and 
wage  fixing. 

In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  the  tend- 
ency will  be  to  drag  down  our  price  level 
somewhat  by  lowering  the  dollar  price  of 
Imported  commodities  and  forcing  reduc- 
tions In  the  dollar  price  of  export  commod- 
ities. This  will  Increase  our  problems  at 
a  time  when  the  unions  are  pressing  for  a 
wage  Increase  in  the  camouflaged  form  of 
insurance-pension  benefits. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  re-examine  our 
whole  foreign  economic  policy  In  the  light 
of  the  new  exchange  rates  Marshall-plan  aid 
with  overvalued  European  currencies  was 
largely  futile  Marshnll-plan  aid  with  under- 
valued Eluropean  currencies  should  be  unnec- 
essary. In  fact,  we  may  soon  witness  the  re- 
versal of  the  world  flow  of  gold  PVir  tlie  first 
time  slnc«  1933  (If  we  omit  the  war  years 
1944  and  1943)  gold  may  move  away  fnim, 
instead  of  toward,  our  shores. 

But  getting  rid  of  overvalued  currencies, 
even  In  the  wrong  way.  Is  nonetheless  a 
tremendous  gain.  The  chief  barrier  that  has 
held  up  a  two-way  flow  of  world  trade  In  the 
last  five  years  has  at  last  been  broken  The 
chief  excuses  for  maintaining  the  strangling 
worldwide  network  of  trade  restrictions  and 
controls  have  at  last  been  destroyed  Were  It 
not  for  the  echoes  of  the  atomic  explosion 
in  Russia,  the  outlook  for  world  economic 
freedom  would  at  last  be  brighter. 

The  best  British  comment  I  have  read  since 
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the  devaluation  comes  from  The  London 
Daily  Express.  "Let  every  foreign  country 
pay  what  It  thinks  the  pound  Is  worth  . 
But  the  soclaJLsts  will  never  oiLsent  to  free 
the  pound  It  would  meun  abiaidoumeut  of 
their  system  of  controls  .  .  IX  you  set  money 
free  you  .let  the  people  free." 

EPILOG     ISTl 

The  prediction  made  In  this  1949  piece,  that 
the  flow  of  gold  would  be  reversed,  proved 
correct  The  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. In  fact,  began  In  1950.  Our  1949  gold 
stock  of  nearly  (35  bllllou  proved  to  be  Its 
high  point  Thereafter  It  declined  The  de- 
cline accelerated  after  1957  when  ovir  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  started  to  reach 
major  proportions. 

But  all  this  should  not  have  been  too  dlfll- 
cult  to  predict.  Kor  on  top  of  the  great  world 
realignment  of  currency  values  in  1949,  our 
monetary  authorities  began  to  Inflate  our 
own  currency  at  a  greatly  increased  rate  The 
dollar  "shortage"  dl8app)eHred  and  was  soon 
succeeded  by  a  dollar  fltxxl  What  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  slight  tendency  for 
our  prUos  to  fall  was  offset  by  an  expanslou 
of  (  ur  money  supply.  In  September.  1947. 
two  years  before  the  1949  crisis,  the  U.S 
money  stock  (currency  In  the  hands  of  the 
public  plus  demand  bank  deposits)  wab 
till  9  billion  In  September.  1949.  It  was  only 
•  110  billion.  But  by  December  lySO  a  had 
reached  $115.2  billion,  and  by  December.  1951. 
tl2J  billion  The  figure  at  the  end  of  May. 
1971.  WHS  f225  billion 

It  IS  important  to  :emember  that  the  pres- 
ent world  monetary  system  1*!  not  a  natural 
growth,  like  the  old  International  gold  stand- 
ard, but  an  arbitrary  scheme  devised  by  a 
handful  of  monetary  bureaucrats  who  did 
not  even  a^ree  with  each  other  Some  of 
them  wanted  Inconvertible  paper  currencies 
free  to  fluctuate  In  the  foreign  exchange 
markets  and  "managed"  by  each  country's 
own  bureaucrats  solely  In  accordance  with 
"the  needs  of  the  domestic  economy  "  Others 
wanted  exchange  stability.  ■  which  meant 
fixed  values  for  each  currency  In  relation  to 
the  jLhers  But  none  of  them  wanted  con- 
stant convertibility  of  his  country  s  currency 
by  any  holder  int<T  a  fixed  weight  of  gold  on 
demand.  That  had  been  the  essence  of  the 
classic  gold  standard 

So  a  compromise  was  adopted.  The  Ameri- 
can dollar  alone  was  to  be  convertible  into 
a  fixed  amount  (one  thirty-fifth  of  an 
ounce)  of  gold  on  demand  But  only  on  the 
demand  of  official  central  banks,  not  of  pri- 
vate holders  of  dollars  In  fact,  private  citi- 
zens were  forbidden  to  ask  for  or  even  to 
own  gold.  Then  every  other  nation  but  the 
U.S.  was  to  fix  a  par  value  of  Its  currency 
unit  in  terms  of  the  dollar;  and  it  was  to 
maintain  this  fixed  value  by  agreeing  to 
whatever  extent  nece».sary  to  maintain  its 
cvirrency  In  the  market  within  1  per  cent  of 
Its  parity. 

THE    BuaDEN    OF    HESPONSIBII,ITY 

Thus  there  was  devised  a  system  which 
appeared  to  "stabilize"  all  currencies  by  ty- 
ing them  up  at  fixed  rates  to  each  other — 
and  even  indirectly,  through  the  dollar,  tying 
them  at  a  fixed  ratio  to  gold.  This  system 
seemed  to  have  also  the  great  virtue  of  "econ- 
omizing" gold.  If  you  could  not  call  it  a 
gold  standard,  you  could  at  least  call  It  a 
gold-exchange  standard,  or  a  dollar-exchange 
standard. 

But  the  system,  precisely  because  It  "econ- 
omized reserves,"  also  permitted  an  enor- 
mous Inflationary  expansion  In  the  supply  of 
nearly  all  currencies.  Even  this  expansion 
might  have  had  a  deflnlte  limit  If  the  U.S 
monetary  managers  had  constantly  recog- 
nized the  awesome  burdens  and  respon- 
sibilities that  the  system  put  up>on  the 
dollar.  Other  countries  could  go  on  infla- 
tionary sprees  without  hurting  anybody  but 
themselves;  but  the  new  system  assumed 
that  the  American  managers,  at  least,  must 
always  stay  sober.  They  would  refrain  from 
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anything  but  the  most  moderate  expansion 
to  keep  the  dollar  constantly  convertible  Into 
gold 

But  the  system  was  not  such  as  to  keep 
the  managers  responsible  Under  the  old  gold 
standard.  If  a  coimtry  overexpanded  lu 
money  and  credit  and  pushed  down  Inter- 
est rates,  it  Immediately  began  to  lose  gold 
This  forced  It  to  raise  Interest  rates  again 
and  contract  Its  currency  and  credit  A 
"deficit  In  the  balance  of  payments"  was 
quickly  and  almost  automatically  corrected 
The  debtor  country  loet  wiiat  the  creditor 
country  gained. 

^itsf  print  another  liilHon 
But  under  the  gold-exchange  or  dollar 
standard,  the  debtor  country  does  not  lose 
what  the  creditor  country  gains.  If  the  U.S. 
owes  $1  bUllon  to  West  Germany.  It  simply 
ships  over  a  billion  paper  dollars  The  US. 
loses  nothing,  because  In  effect  It  either 
prints  the  blUlon  dollars  or  replaces  those 
shipped  by  printing  another  blUlon  dollars. 
The  German  Bundesbank  then  uses  these 
paper  dollars,  these  American  I  O.  U  s.  as 
reserves"  against  which  It  can  Issue  more  D- 
marks. 

Tills  "gold-exchange"  system  began  to  grow 
up  in  1920  and  1921.  But  the  Bretton  W<»dg 
agreements  of  1944  made  things  much  worse 
Under  these  agreements  each  country  pledged 
Itself  to  accept  other  countries  currencies  st 
par  When  holders  of  dollars  shipped  them 
Into  Germany,  the  Bundesbank  had  to  buy 
them  up  to  any  amount  at  par  with  D-marks. 
Germany  could  do  this,  in  effec.t,  by  printing 
more  paper  mark.s  to  b'.iy  more  paper  dollars. 
The  transaction  Increased  both  Germany's 
reserves    and  Its  domestic  currency  supply. 

So  while  our  monetary  autliorltles  were 
bt>aBtlng  that  the  American  Inflation  was  at 
least  less  than  .stjme  Infiatloiis  In  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  they  forgot  that  some  of  these  for- 
eign inflations  were  at  least  in  part  the  result 
of  our  own  Inflation  Part  of  the  dollars  we 
were  printing  were  not  pushing  up  our  own 
prices  at  home  becau.se  they  went  abroad  and 
pushed  up  prices  abroad. 

The  IMF  system.  In  brief,  has  been  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  the  world  Inflation  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  with  Its  Increas- 
ingly ominous  economic,  poUtlcsJ,  and  mural 
consequences. 

What  should  he  done  now? 
As  long  as  the  world  s  currencies  continue 
to  consist  of  Inconvertible  paper  there  Is  no 
jjoint  in  setting  new  fixed  parities  for  them. 
What  Is  a  "realistic"  rate  for  any  currency 
today  (In  term.s  of  others!  will  be  an  unreal- 
istic one  tomorrow .  because  each  country  will 
be  Inflating  at  a  different  rate. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  l.s  the  one  that 
West  Germany  and  a  few  others  have  already 
taken  No  country  shonld  any  longer  be  ob- 
liged to  keep  Its  currency  at  par  by  the  device 
of  buying  and  selling  the  dollar  or  any  other 
paper  currency  at  par  Paper  currencies 
should  be  allowed  to  "float,"  with  their  prices 
determined  by  supply  and  demand  on  the 
market  This  will  tend  to  keep  them  always 
"In  equilibrium,  "  and  the  market  will  dally 
show  which  currencies  are  getting  stronger 
and  which  are  getting  weaker  The  dally 
changes  in  prices  will  serve  as  early  warning 
signals  both  to  the  nationals  of  each  country 
and  to  Its  monetary  managers. 

Floating  rates  will  be  to  some  extent  dis- 
orderly and  unsettling;  but  they  will  be 
much  leas  so  In  the  long  run  than  pegged 
rates  supported  by  secret  government  buy- 
ing and  selling  operations  Floating  rates, 
would,  moreover,  moat  likely  prove  a  tran- 
sitional system  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  busi- 
nessmen of  any  major  nation  will  long 
tolerate  a  paper  money  fluctuating  lu  value 
dally. 

The  next  monetary  reform  step  should  be 
for  the  central  banks  of  a.l  countries  to 
agree  at  least  not  to  add  farther  to  their 
holdings  of  paper  dollars,  pounds,  or  other 
"reserve  "  currencies. 
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het  dt^efu  ouen  gold 
The  next  step  applies  to  the  U-S.  alone. 
There  appears  to  be  no  alternative  now  to  our 
government  doing  frankly  and  de  jure  what 
for  the  last  three  yaars  it  has  b«en  doing 
without  acknowledgment  but  d€  facto:  it 
should  openly  announce  that  It  can  no  longer 
undertake  to  convert  dollars  Into  gold  at  »36 
an  ounce.  It  owns  only  about  $\  in  gold  for 
every  $46  paper  dollars  outatandlng  lU  dol- 
lar obligations  to  foreign  central  banks  alone 
are  now  more  than  twice  Its  holdings  of  gold. 
If  It  really  allowed  free  conversion  It  would 
be  balled  out  of  Its  remaining  gold  holdings 
Within  a  waek. 

The  government  should  also  announce  that 
until  further  notice  It  will  neither  buy  nor 
sell   gold. 

Simultaneously,  however,  the  United  States 
should  repeal  all  prohlblUons  against  Its  cit- 
izens owning,  buying,  selling,  or  making 
contracte  In  gold.  This  would  mean  the  res- 
toration of  a  reaUy  free  gold  market  here. 
Incidentally,  because  of  distrust  of  float- 
ing paper  currencies.  It  would  mean  that 
international  trade  and  Investment  would 
soon  be  increasingly  conducted  in  terms  of 
gold,  with  a  weight  of  gold  as  the  unit  of 
account.  Qold.  even  If  not  "monetized"  by 
any  government  would  become  an  interna- 
tional money.  If  not  the  international  mon- 
ey. On  the  foreign -exchange  markets  na- 
tional paper  currencies  would  be  quoted  In 
terms  of  gold.  Even  if  there  were  no  formal 
international  agreement,  this  would  prepare 
the  way  for  the  return  of  nauonal  currencies, 
country  by  country,  to  a  gold  .standard. 
Stop  the  recklris  Government  spending  that 
bringi  inflation 

All  this  concerns  technique  What  chiefly 
matters  is  national  economic  and  monetary 
policy.  What  is  essential  Is  that  the  InfiaUon 
in  the  VS  and  e'jiewhere  be  brought  to  a 
halt.  Oovernment  a{>endlng  must  be  slashed; 
the  budget  must  be  con.slstently  balanced: 
monetary  managers  as  well  as  private  banks 
must  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  constantly 
and  reckleaaly  Increasing  the  money  supply 

Only  abstention  from  inflating  can  make  a 
gold  standard  workable;  but  a  gold  standard 
in  turn,  provides  the  indispensable  diaolpUne 
to  enforce   abttetUlon   from  Inflating. 

D»vld  Rlcardo  summed  up  this  reciprocal 
relation  nvore  than  160  ye«trs  ago; 

•Though  It  1  papeir  money  |  has  no  Intrinsic 
value,  yet.  by  limiting  It^s  quantity,  its  value 
In  exchange  is  as  great  as  an  equal  denom- 
ination of  coin,  or  bullion  In  that 
ooia.  .  .  . 

"Experience  however,  shows  that  neither  a 
State  noc  a  bank  ever  has  had  the  unre- 
stricted power  of  Issuing  paper  money  with- 
out abusing  that  power;  in  all  state*,  there- 
fore, the  Issue  of  paper  money  ought  to  be 
under  some  check  and  control;  and  none 
seems  so  proper  for  that  purpose  as  that  of 
subjecting  the  lasuers  of  paper  money  to  the 
obligation  of  paying  their  notes  either  In 
g<dd  ccrf.n  or  buUloD." 


HANDS  OFF  THE  CANAL 
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use  of  It.  Gl'vlng  away  the  canal  could  be 
closing  our  access  to  vital  trade  routes 

The  Nashville.  Tenn.,  Banner  of  Octo- 
ber 5  carried  such  a  warning  which  I 
put  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point; 

Hands  Oft  thx  Canal 

Tlie  time  to  checkmate  any  move  mimical 
to  a  nation's  best  lnt<re»ta  is  before  It  oc- 
curs. And  on  precisely  that  ground  security 
considerations  dlctat*  action  now  to  block 
the  reported  effort  of  "liberals"  in  Congress 
to  revive  give-away  designs  on  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Periodically  the  proposal  is  raised,  usually 
heralded  by  rumblings  In  the  Republic  of 
Panama — student  demonstrations,  or  govern- 
mental statements,  hostile  to  the  fact  of 
United  States  sovereignty  founded  in  con- 
tract and  law,  and  Internationally  recognized. 

Among  those  most  bitterly  opjxjeed  to  U.S. 
prerogatives  there — Inherent  to  them  the 
controls  authorized — are  Communists  Inside 
and  outside  the  hemisphere,  who  would  like 
to  see  the  stewardship  relinquished  for  its 
practically  assured  relegation.  If  that  occur- 
red, to  Communist  hands  Shovild  the  United 
Stales  move  out,  Fidel  Castro  or  hLs  equiv- 
alent, as  tools  of  Soviet  Russia,  Inevitably 
would  move  in. 

As  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  where 
the  Suez,  in  Egypt  s  hands,  came  under  dom- 
ination by  Soviet  policies- -cuch  a  turn  of 
events  in  our  own  hemisphere  would  be  ex- 
ploited fully  by  the  Communist  apparatus. 
The  United  States  cannot  and  must  not  per- 
mit that  to  happen. 

True,  the  Panama  Canal  cannot  handle 
some  of  the  major  surface  craft  of  this  day. 
It  still  is  an  essentia!  artery  of  travel  and 
communication  And  It  does  not  belong  to 
any  other  nation,  though  the  UrUted  States— 
In  peacetime  relationships — has  not  closed 
It  to  any. 

By  far  most  of  those  playing  with  the  idea 
of  forfeiting — or  even  diluting — US  steward- 
ship there,  have  no  memory  of  the  facts  In 
the  case  under  which  that  Canal  was  con- 
.'-iructed. 

It  was  on  Nov.  18,  1903,  that  the  contract 
with  Panama  gave  the  United  States  full 
sovereignty  in  pcrijetulty  over  the  Zone.  Orig- 
inally It  called  for  payment  of  J250  000  per 
year  (In  gold)  to  that  land.  In  recent  years  it 
hat  been  about  (3  million  p)er  year— liberally 
and  voluntarily  adjusted  by  this  country. 

The  contract — by  treaty — stlU  says  what  It 
says,  though  again  and  again  Panama  in- 
terests have  s<jught  to  disestablish  US  au- 
thority there  ...  an  effort  clearly  magnified 
In  the  years  of  increasing  Comniunitt  design.s 
upon  that  part  of  the  hemisphere — and  frotr. 
it  everywhere. 

There  must  be  no  surrender  of  D.S.  Juris- 
diction; nor  any  diminishing  of  the  author- 
ity which  alone  has  kept  that  vital  artery 
of  security  and  commerce  out  of  hostile 
hands. 

The  time  to  state  that  fact  again  clearly 
is  now. 

The  time  to  block  the  inroads  is  now.  The 
time  to  put  the  kibosh  on  eager-beaver  ad- 
vocates of  surrender  Is  now. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNTT.'SSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  few  years  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  wanting  to  nive  away 
thp  Panama  Canal 

I  have  been  opposed  to  such  action, 
because  11  could  lead  to  Coininunlst  con- 
trol of  the  canal,  and  the  United  States 
and  other  free  nations  might  be  denied 
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HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or    CAMFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1971 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  percep- 
tive remarks  of  Mr.  David  J.  Steinberg 

At  a  time  when  protectionist  senti- 
ment is  growing,  it  is  important  that  the 
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conci.se  views  of  a  free  trade  exponent  be 
carefully  and  fully  considered. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  written  by  David  Stein- 
berg, and  published  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  September  9.  1971,  be  pi-inted 
in  the  Record  and  reviewed  with  care 
and  attention 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PoB  A  U.S.  Tkade  InmATt-vM 
(By  David  J.  Steinberg) 

Clouds  of  uncertainty-  had  enveloped  U.S. 
intentions,  credibility  and  dependability  in 
foreign-trade  policy  before  announcjement  of 
the  President's  emergency  economic  ;m-o- 
gram  They  have  now  t>een  darkened  by  the 
program's  trade-restrictive  measures,  par- 
ticularly the  import  surtax  of  lO'^.  and  by 
the  uncertainty  that  lies  beyond  the  appar- 
ently limited  purjKiaes  these  traumatic,  tl- 
t>elt  temporary,  measures  are  supposed  to 
serve. 

The  main  U.S  objectives  In  today's  Inter- 
national economic  emergency  appear  limited 
to  ( 1 )  patching  up  the  world  monetary  sys- 
tem with  fairer  exchange  rales  (but  the 
same  old  system  nonetheless  > .  i2)  getting 
Japan  and  the  H^uropean  Economic  Oom- 
muniiy  to  remove  some  trade  barriers  (which 
are  only  symbols  of  a  much  broader  and 
deeper  problem,  short  and  longer  run  > ,  and 
(3)  reducing  the  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit,  chiefly    by    restoring    an    export   surplus 

MT7CB    MORE    KB^rntXD 

Monetary  reform  requires  much  more  than 
artificial  adjustments  in  the  exchange  rates 
of  males-  currencies.  Trade  reform  req-ulres 
much  more  than  Japan  and  the  Eurof>ear. 
Common  Market  removing  trade  barriers 
that  are  contrary  to  the  international  code 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
And  solution  of  the  t>aIanc«-of-pByments 
problem. — the  problem  at  confidence  in  the 
dollar — requires  much  more  than  attempts 
to  restore  an  export  surplus.  There  wUl  be 
no  solution  at  all — the  effect  on  the  trade 
balance  alone  Is  Imponderable — if  these 
trade  measures  include  Import  controls,  such 
aa  retention  of  the  Import  surtax  for  more 
than.  say.  60  days. 

Tills  -would  hurt  U.S.  exports  if  other  ooun- 
trlee  retaliate — some  'oecause  of  weak  for- 
eign-exchange poeluotis,  others  out  of  an 
assortment  of  motives.  Some  governmenu 
might  offset  these  extraordinary  US  impon 
restraints  with  emergency  aid  to  their  own 
exporters,  as  Canada  is  already  doing. 

The  s-ortax  cou;d  h-jn  U.S  exports  in  an- 
other way  By  raising  the  cost  of  matenal^ 
and  eq'.iipment  preferred  or  reqtUred  from 
foreign  sources  for  price  productivity  or 
other  reasons,  the  tax  could  weaken  the  com- 
petitiveness of  many  US  mantifacturers  at 
home  and  in  export  markets  Tne  surtax,  like 
import  quotas,  might  pwsfibly  improve  the 
short-run  arithmetic  of  the  trade  brUance 
but  It  would  definitely  distort  the  equation* 
of  American  economic  progress  in  both  tlie 
short  and  longer  run 

Nor  will  the  tax  defuse  protectionist  pres- 
sures It  is  more  likely  to  fuel  tli«n  Advo- 
cates of  trade  controls  will  object  t-o  its  re- 
moval, then  demand  quotas  as  a  durable 
replacement  Turning  to  the  ImfXJrt-controi 
level  with  ease.  Indeed  equanimity,  the  gov- 
ernment has  once  .igaln — this  time  dramat- 
ically— given  respectability  to  import  reartrir- 
tion  as  a  policy  option  The  ieseon  will  not  be 
lost  on  mipcxrt-oontro;  advocates  in  other 
countries 

The  import  surcharge  a-as  not  necessary. 
even  as  an  additional  lever  to  get  realign- 
ment of  the  major  currencies.  Cutting  the 
dollar's  mooriiig  to  gold,  coupled  with  astute 
foUow-up  In  the  IntamatioruU  Monetary 
Pu:.d    and    the    Organization    for    Economic 
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C< "Operation  and  Development,  would  have 
rtceu  iufflcleiU.  The  monetary  action  alotie 
xaa  enough  to  shake  up  the  goveramenta  we 
conaldered  unmindful  of  their  International 
responsibilities. 

We  did  not  have  to  shake  the  who)?  struc- 
ture of  world  trade  to  Ite  f .lundatlon.s.  with 
consequences  not  yet  fully  predictable.  As  a 
nneans  of  ensuring  attention  to  the  reforms 
we  sought  from  several  wayward  govern- 
ments, the  surtax  Is  an  excessively  high  pre- 
mium. 

This  Is  now  water  over  the  dam.  It  Is  done. 
The  U.S.  should  proceed  with  urgently 
needed  policy  objectives  calculated  to  redeem 
our  earth-shaking  tactics  as  a  price  worth 
paying. 

The  current  crisis,  shock  treatment  and 
all,  should  be  used  for  bigger  stakes  than 
what  our  government  seems  to  have  in  mind. 
The  opportunity  should  be  seized  to  move 
dramatically  toward  the  only  kind  of  trade 
policy  that  can: 

Substantially  dismantle  the  nontarifT  bar- 
riers and  other  trade  distortions  of  the  eco- 
nomically advanced  cuntrles; 

Fully  open  the  world's  best  markets  to  the 
exports  of  the  developing  countries; 

Poster  realistic  currency  relationships,  and 

Spark  comprehensive  reforms  In  updating 

the   rules  of   fair   international   competition 

and   upgrading   labor   standards  throughout 

the  world  trading  system. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  a  •Marshall  Plan"  ini- 
tiative In  trade  policy,  inviting  the  Initiatives 
of  all  the  Industrialized  countries  on  how 
all  of  them.  Including  the  U.S.,  might  chart 
a  free-trade  program. 

It  was  this  kind  of  Invitation  to  other  gov- 
ernments— In  this  Instance  an  Invitation  to 
the  governments  of  Europe  to  come  forward 
with  their  own  Initiatives  on  the  program- 
ming of  poetwar  European  reconstruction — 
that  produced  the  Marshall  Plan.  The  cur- 
rent crisis  Is  different,  but  It  Is  earth-shak- 
ing and  equally  demanding  of  the  highest 
statesmanship. 

RTSTOBINO    U.S.    PSZSTIGB 

The  administration  should  first,  and 
quickly,  remove  the  Import  surcharge — an 
introductory  gesture  that  would  also  rescue 
U.S.  prestige  from  further  slippage.  Import- 
dependent  businesses  (many  of  them  manu- 
facturers) from  financial  damage  and  U.S. 
oonsiuners  from  further  loss  of  freedom  Ui 
cbooee.  It  should  move  concurrently  to  rally 
all  Industrialized  countries  behind  an  Initia- 
tive to  program  the  free  movement  of  goods, 
capital  and  exchange  rates.  And  it  should 
move  at  the  same  time  to  launch  a  full -em- 
ployment, adjustment  conversion  strategy 
In  domestic  policy  to  ensure  the  most  pro- 
ductive adaptation  of  our  resources  to  these 
and  other  changes  In  a  rapidly  changing  and 
Increasingly   competitive   world. 

Such  a  policy,  truly  deserving  to  be  called 
"the  most  comprehensive  new  economic  pol- 
icy to  be  undertaken  In  this  nation  In  four 
decadee.'  would  go  far  toward  strengthening 
world  confidence  In  our  money  and  our  Judg- 
ment. It  would  stimulate  our  resourcefulness 
and  competitiveness,  such  as  no  other  trade 
policy  could  ever  do.  It  would  stimulate  our 
economy  and  that  of  the  entire  world — to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  all. 

But  the  U.S.  Is  not  prepared  for  such 
initiatives  in  both  foreign  and  domestic 
policy.  It  is  not  prepared  for  the  economic 
statesmanship  that  befits  America's  position 
and  America's  needa  in  the  eighth  decade  of 
bhe  20th  century. 

We  resort  instead  to  a  get-tough  policy 
abroad  that  tK>rders  on  giuiboat  diplomacy. 
We  threaten  other  countries  (lucludlng 
small,  uiulerdeveloj)ed  economies)  with  im- 
port quotas — and  maybe  now  with  continua- 
tion of  the  Import  surtax — unless  they  re- 
strict their  exports  of  synthetic  and  wool 
textiles.  We  pressure  them  to  cut  their  cru- 
cial export  earning  power,  while  we  ourselves 
have  no  coherent  policy  of  constructive  aid 
to  the  industries  for  whose  benefit  such  trade 
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controls  are  sought.  We  resort  to  Import 
taxes  (hurting  Innocent  bystanders)  as  a 
bludgeon  to  force  a  few  errant  countries  to 
do  what  we  want  them  to  do  In  monetary 
and  trade  matters,  while  we  ourseives  show 
little  remorse  over  our  own  Import  controU 
that  seriously  restrict  the  earning  power  of 
other  countries  We  have  yet  to  display  con- 
vincing determination  to  Join  In  a  dettnlllve, 
long-range  program  to  phase-out  the  trade 
barriers  of  ail  the  advanced  countries — a  pro- 
gram to  achieve  the  true  reciprocity  that  so 
concerns  those  who  bemoan  the  past  record 
of   U.S.   trade  negotiations. 

Reform  In  world  trade  and  monetary  af- 
fairs is  long  overdue.  Our  past  efforts  to  get 
harmful  Japtanese  and  European  barriers  re- 
moved have  been  frustrating  But  the  choice 
ts  not  between,  on  the  one  hand,  more  frus- 
tration from  the  old  tactics  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  shock  treatment  (blunderbuss  meas- 
ures applied  Indiscriminately  to  the  whole 
world)  to  "shake  up"  the  few  countries  whose 
practices  have  merited  our  most  Intense  re- 
sentment. A  major  reason  for  our  past  fail- 
ures at  world  trade  and  monetary  reform  Is 
the  iU-concelved  manner  In  which  these  at- 
tempts have  been  made. 

There  is  no  coherent  U.S.  trade  policy  cal- 
culated to  raise  the  world's  sights  to  the  far- 
reaching  trade  and  monetary  reforms  that  all 
the  advanced  countries  should  be  seeking 
with  deliberate  speed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
U.S.  has  been  talking  "freer  trade,"  particu- 
larly abhorring  nontarlff  barriers,  but  at  the 
same  time  demanding — often  Indelicately — 
that  other  countries  Impose  nontarlff  bar- 
riers on  their  own  export  earnings.  Our  trade 
policy  has  been  a  mishmash  of  short-run  and 
often  short-sighted  improvisations. 

WHKBX  IS  OITR  POUCT 

We  could  have  made  slgniflcant  progress 
toward  correcting  the  extraordinary  inequi- 
ties in  trade  and  monetary  relations  If  we  had 
articulated  a  coherent  free-trade  policy  cal- 
culated to  appeaJ  to  the  l>est  instincts  and 
best  interests  of  all  nations.  We  could  only 
have  done  this  if  we  had  a  coherent  domestlc- 
adjuitment  policy  to  backstop  it  politically 
and  economically,  with  full  employment  an 
essential  ingredient.  But  we  had  neither,  and 
we  still  have  neither. 

Now  is  Indeed  the  time  to  get  tough  in 
trade  policy— not  by  rattling  sabres,  but  by 
biting  the  bullet:  faclnf^  up  responsibly  and 
constructively  to  our  adjustment  problems  at 
home  and  devising  ways  to  get  all  the  ad- 
vanced countries  onto  the  track  of  steady 
progress  toward  the  freest  movement  of 
goods  and  capital  and  the  fairest  break  for 
workers  and  consumers  everywhere. 

What  we  should  now  be  planning  as  after- 
math to  the  current  trade  and  monetary  crisis 
ought  to  be  compelllngly  clear.  But  let's  face 
It:  When  the  U.S  dollar  stops  floating,  US. 
trade  policy  will  still   be  drifting 


A  DEAR  FRIEND  HAS  PASSED  AWAY 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNNBCTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dear 
friend  has  passed  away. 

Mary  Switzer  was  a  noble  woman — a 
woman  of  compassion  and  understand- 
ing. She  devoted  a  lifelime  to  improving 
the  health  and  welfare  of  people — to  re- 
habilitating the  disabled  and  giving  them 
useful  and  fulfilling  lives. 

Her  spirit  and  work  were  an  Inspira- 
tion to  all  who  were  blessed  with  her 
friendship. 

Her  memory  will  live  on,  a  loving  trib- 
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ute  to  one  who  gave  so  much  warmth  and 
hope  where  sorely  needed. 

Mr  Speaker,  an  article  by  Martin  Well, 
which  anpeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on   Sunday,    October    17,    1971,   recount* 
many  high  points  of  Marj-  Switzer's  life. 
The  article  follows: 

Mast  SwrrzER.  HEW  OrnciAL,  Dim 
(By  Martin  Wef  ) 
Mary  E.  Swltzer,  71.  a  retired  federal  ad- 
ministrator who  brought  va.st  expan.slon  and 
sweeping  changes  to  public  programs  for  re- 
habilitating the  disabled,  died  of  cancer  yes- 
terday at  George  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital. 

Miss  Switrer  ended  a  48-year  career  of  fed- 
eral service  when  she  retired  In  1970  a.s  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

In  that  post,  which  she  held  for  three  years, 
she  supervised  98  billion  In  federal  programs 
serving  the  needy,  children  and  youth,  and 
the  aged,  as  well  as  the  disabled. 

Statistical  contrasts  are  sharp  between 
1970  and  1950,  the  year  in  which  Miss  Swltzer 
was  first  put  in  charge  of  the  federal -state 
program  for  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled 

For  example:  In  1950,  the  number  of  dis- 
abled persons  who  had  been  rehabilitated  for 
useful  work  was  56,(X)0 

By  the  year  of  Mlse  Switzer's  retirement, 
the  yearly  figure  had  Increased  to  more  than 
240.000. 

One  of  the  reasons  was  the  tenacious  battle 
Miss  Swltzer,  a  self-described  "dedicated  bu- 
reaucrat," waged  within  the  government  to 
raise  the  budget  for  her  programs. 

In  1950,  the  federal  rehabilitation  agency 
had  a  budget  of  only  $20.5  million.  In  1970.  it 
was  more  than  $500  million. 

"We  feel  rehabilitated  individuals  have  a 
right  to  work  instead  of  to  beg,"  Miss  Swltzer 
once  explained  In  an  interview.  "We  feel  an 
Individual  Is  entitled  to  his  plnce  In  the  sun 
somehow." 

She  added:  "I  feel  very  deeply  about  the 
great  loads  of  dependents  on  relief  We  have  a 
great  economic  argument  for  our  work,  and 
that  Is  what  it  will  cost  the  government  If  we 
don't  rehabilitate." 

It  was  estimated  that  for  each  dollar  spent 
on  rehabilitation.  $6  was  returned  In  federal 
Income  taxes  alone  in  the  first  five  years  after 
training 

Miss  Swltzer  was  regarded  as  a  moving  fnrce 
behind  the  vocational  rehabi:itatlf)n  act  In 
1954.  which  made  possible  significant  expan- 
sions In  such  areas  a-s  rehabllltatlf)n  research 
and  the  training  of  rehabllltA'-lon  personnel 
She  helped  devek'p  or  expand  programs  to 
aid  the  blind,  the  deaf  the  crippled  and  men- 
tally retarded  In  I960,  she  helped  establLsh 
an  international  rehabUltatloi;  research  pro- 
gram. 

Practicing  what  she  preached.  Miss  Swltzer. 
an  Alexandria  resident,  worked  on  Saturday 
nights  as  a  volunteer  at  Alexandria  Howpltal. 
All  of  the  eight  Secretaries  of  HEW  for 
whom  she  had  worked  hailed  her  either  in 
person  or  throuRh  message  at  her  retirement 
dinner  PVb   24.  1970 

Arthur  S  Flemmlng.  Secretary  from  1958 
to  1961.  called  her  "one  of  the  10  career  civil 
servants  who  ha-s  rendered  the  most  to  the 
ruvtlon    throughout   Its   entire   history" 

In  a  statement  released  yesterday,  the  cur- 
rent Secretary.  Elliot  L  Richardson,  said: 
"Mary  Swltzer  made  a  difference  Countjese 
of  the  handicapped  the  wt>rld  over  lead  fuller 
and  more  rewarding  lives  because  of  her  .  .  . 
Hers  Is  an  unforgettable  spirit." 

Born  In  Newton  (Upper  Palls),  Ma<!S  ,  the 
daughter  of  immigrants  from  Ireland,  Mlse 
Swltzer  gritduatetl  from  RadcUffe  College,  and 
began  her  government  career  In  1932  as  a 
Junior  economist  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

In  1938,  her  career  shifted  Into  its  eventual 
course  when  she  k>ecame  aeeLstant  to  the  as- 
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Blatant  Treasury  secretary  In  charge  of  the 
Public  Heait.h  Service,  then  an  arm  of  the 
Treasury. 

In  this  capacity,  she  tlgured  promlnenUy 
in  the  creation  In  1939  of  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency,  an  umbrella  agency  for  health 
and  welfare  prot^rams  She  Joined  It  as  assist- 
ant to  its  administrator 

When  she  was  named  In  1950  to  head  the 
Office  of  Vocational  ReliabllUatlon,  the  bu- 
reau wa.s  part  of  the  F.SA  The  office  became 
part  of  HEW  when  the  new  cabinet  depart- 
ment wa."?  set  up  In  1953 

Miss  Swltzer  assumed  what  wa."?  described 
as  the  hu-gest  administrative  respon-slbtlity 
of  any  woman  In  government  when  .she  be- 
came head  of  HEW's  social  and  rehabilita- 
tion service  In  1967 

By  the  time  of  her  retirement,  she  had  ac- 
cumulated at  Iea.«!t  16  honorary  degrees  and 
more  than  40  awards,  including  the  Lasker 
Award  and  the  National  Civil  Service  Award. 

Interviewers  found  her  a  warm,  tough, 
sparkling-eyed  woman  with  a  firm  t>elief  in 
work. 

"People  shouldn't  get  R/rmething  for  noth- 
ing." she  once  said  "We  made  the  biggest 
mistake  when  we  saw  the  welfare  load  grow- 
ing when  we  didn't  emphasl?*  work  ~ 

After  retirement,  .she  became  a  vice  presi- 
dent  of  World   Rehabilitation   Fund    Inc. 


FOREIGN  IMPORTS— A  GROWING 
THREAT  TO  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 
AND  LABOR 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSTLVANI* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  Id,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  Mr.  President,  jtist 
recently  several  thousand  workers  came 
to  Washington  to  express  their  serious 
concern  about  the  continuing  threat  of 
foreign  imports  to  tlieir  jobs.  I  met  with 
a  group  of  several  hundred  workers  from 
Pennsylvania  alone. 

Over  the  past  .vear  I  have  also  noticed 
a  significant  inrrea.'^e  in  the  number  of 
businessmen  who  have  come  to  me  about 
the  import  problem. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  take  action  now  to 
keep  American  business  and  labor  strong. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer.  If 
foreign  countries  refuse  to  remove  in- 
equitable trade  barriers  to  American 
good.s,  we  cannot  continue  to  allow  them 
free  access  to  our  markets. 

Ii\dustry  Week  magazine  for  October 
4,  1971,  includes  an  interesUng  and  in- 
formative special  report  on  the  problems 
facing  US.  industry  in  this  area.  1  ask 
imaiiimous  con.sent  that  this  series  of 
articles  be  print.ed  in  the  Record. 

There  bcinc;  no  oblection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Thcke  Stu-i.  Time  To  Save  U.S.  Inddstht? 
(By    Walter    J     Campbell) 

Like  many  Americans,  we  are  feeling  a 
deep  and  gnawing  concern  about  your  Job 
survival — and  ours  And  about  the  livelihood 
of  your  children  and  grandchildren — and 
ours. 

Many  questions  disturb  us. 

Are  we  watching  the  dimming  of  America"' 

Are   we  exporting  too  many  Jobs? 

Are  we  going  to  blow  otir  position  as  the 
No.  1  industxlal  power  and  oiu-  world-envied 
standard  of  living— all  La  one  generation'? 

Are  we  about  to  beoocne  a  vast  warehouse 
for  imported  goods — gooda  we  wUl  be  unable 
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to  buy  because  we  will  lack  the  purchasing 
power? 

WUl  US  industry  be  forced  to  continue 
to  move  to  overseas  locations  to  survive. 
i-RU8l!ig  a  further  loss  of  Jobs  for  Americans' 

win  our  crumbling  eomp>etltlvenea8  In  the 
world  market  erode  the  tax  bases  on  which 
our  goveriimet.t.s  depend  for  their  revenues. 
and  thus  further  disrupt  both  the  public 
services  we  need  snd  the  me^ns  by  which  wo 
hope  to  solve  our  great  public  problems' 

Is  thetrS   becoming  .-in  Industrial  drop>out? 

These  questions  are  raised  by  undeniable 
evidence  that  our  position  as  a  world  eco- 
nomic power  Is  suiting. 

The  US  share  of  world  automobile  pro- 
duction m  1950  was  76":  :  last  year.  It  dropped 
to  33  ^     And  the  plunge  Is  continuing. 

Our  share  of  world  steel  production  was 
47'-    In  1950    Laat  year.  It  was  only  20"^,. 

P^jr  decades,  the  US  was  the  No.  1  builder 
of  machine  tools— the  master  tools  of  Indus- 
try. By  the  end  of  this  year,  we  likely  will 
be'  In  fourth  place— behind  Russia,  Japan, 
and  West  Germany. 

Nearly  half  of  the  people  in  the  TT.S.  each 
morning  slip  into  shoes  made  abroad  More 
th.<ui  half  of  our  black  and  white  TV  sets  are 
imported.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  us  listen  to  the 
news  on  radios  built  In  other  countries. 
Every  sixth  new  car  on  U.S.  roads  was  built 
overseas. 

THERE   CO  THE  JOBS 

Presumabiy,  every  imported  car  displaces 
an  American-made  auto  For  every  American 
car  not  produced.  American  labor  losea 
f 2  400  in  wages  and  benefits — In  the  auto- 
maker and  part.smaker  plants.  In  the  steel, 
glass,  and  rubber  factories,  and  In  the  mines, 
on  the  farms  and  the  shops  of  equipment 
builders  and  all  the  other  s^ippllers  of  those 
matenals  and  components  which  go  Into 
the  finished  automobile  Ironically,  the  loss 
In  wages  and  benefit*  to  V  3.  workers  may 
exceed  the  actual  price  of  the  Imported  autos 

Our  real  rate  of  s?-rf.wth  In  comparison 
with  that  of  other  Industrial  countries.  Is 
declining  Since  1950.  our  average  grrowth 
r8t^»—  meastired  by  gross  national  product  at 
market  prices  In  constant  dollars — has  been 
the  third  lowest  among  21  leading  countries. 
J.apan's  growth  ou*,Etrlps  ours  by  more  than 
3  to  1. 

Facts  like  these  raise  the  question:  Is 
t,here  still  time  to  save  U.S  industry?  Artd 
the  strength  that  a  strong  industry  provides 
our  country'' 

We  feel  the  same  concern  that  prompted 
President  Nixon  (at  long  last)  to  propose 
the  drastic  economic  measures  of  his  Aug, 
15  message:  a  frees*  on  wages  and  prices 
to  slow  Inflation:  a  tax  on  Imports  to  stem 
the  tide  of  foreign  goods  flowing  into  this 
country,  lax  relief  U)  help  the  U.S.  con- 
sumer buy  the  things  he  needs;  and  an  in- 
vestment tax  credit  to  encourage  use  of 
the  best  tools  available  to  U.S    Industry. 

Those  measures  may  help — but  they  are 
not  a  cure. 

Tfie  ultimate  cure  lies  In  this  country 
r.nce  again  becoming  competitive  with  other 
producers  in  the  world. 

That  means  otir  productivity  must  be  in- 
creased to  help  offset  otir  higher  hourly 
employment  cosi-s.  which  are  now  two  and 
three  times — and  more—  greater  than  thoee 
of  the  countries  with  which  we  compete 

That  means  our  tariffs  said  trade  rules 
must  be  made  equitable  with  those  of  other 
countrlee. 

That  means  we  must  abandon  our  policy 
of  rewarding  the  looters  and  the  moochers 
in-stead  of  those  who  work  and  produce. 

TTiat  means  we  must  stop  playing  give- 
away checkers. 

That  means  we  must  start  making  eco- 
nomic decisions  on  economic  grounds — not 
from  political  motives. 

That  means  thai  all  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy— Industry,  laJaor,  and  government — 
must  unite  in  making  this  oountry  competi- 
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tlve    In   costs.   eomp)etitlve   In    quality     and 
competitive   In   service 

■WHERE    DID     WE    CO     W^RONC 

One  aasvfc'cr  Is  suggested  In  the  poker  anal- 
ogy offered  by  President  Nixon  In  his  Sept  9 
message  to  Congress  At  the  end  of  World 
War  IT,  the  US  held  most  of  the  chipe  We 
had  to  give  some  away  if  other  countries 
were  to  be  able  to  play  We  did  and  that 
pnjbably  was  right  and  proper  at  the  time 

But   giveaway  became  a   politlra'.  habit 

II  we  were  giving  to  other  countries  wh> 
no:  give  to  our  own  people?  This  was  a  way 
to  win  votes,  too  .'^nd  so  we  mounted  on»  ol 
the  greatest  SFN  i.sr.meth!ng  or  aolhing) 
programs  ever  seen  SFN  t>ecan-ie  a  more  dan- 
gerous drug  than  LSD  DMT  8TP.  or  POT 
Soon  the  demands  accelerated  to  MTN  •  more 
for  nothing).  Militant  prefcsure  groups  sug- 
gested new  programs,  and  we  developed  a 
new  estate — the  voluntary  and  professional 
poor— to  be  supported  by  the  working  poor 

Development  of  the  looter-and-moocher 
culture  was.  In  Itself.  Inflationary  Politi- 
cians happily  wagged  their  tongues  and  voted 
away  our  substance  for  foreign  aid.  new 
welfare  programs,  food  stamps  for  strikers 
subsidies  for  al!  kinds  of   non-prodticers, 

.SFN  became  a  progreesivelT  addictive 
drug — at  home  a:.d  abroad 

Labor  laws  became  more  lopsided  and 
union  leaders  naturally  took  full  advantage 
Wages  and  benefits  splraled  The  will  tc  work 
diminished — with  academic  and  political  en- 
couragement We  artlflclallT  limited  produc- 
tivity Repudiation  of  the  "Protestant  ethic" 
became  popular.  Too  majiy  people  no  longer 
wanted  to  produce  useful  goods  and  services 
They  wanted  to  organize  into  pressure 
groups. 

So  we  arrive  at  the  present — and  the  decl- 
sioi.      are   we   to   flounder   or   fiourlsh? 

The  President  has  called  a  halt  to  our  free 
L-Uing  permissiveness  abroad  and  says  the 
time  has  passed  for  the  U£.  to  compete  with 
one  hand  lied  behind  Its  back. 

That  Is  what  industrialists  said  a  decade 
ago. 

But  no  responsible  public  official  yet  has 
had  the  courage  to  say  the  eqiuvaient  about 
cijnditions  at  home  No  one  has  mounted  a 
drive  to  insist  on  a  competitive  day's  work 
lor  a  competitive  days  pay  No  one  po'»:ils 
the  finger  at  our  dwindling  personal  produc- 
tivity, or  the  number  of  able-bodied  people 
supported  at  public  exptcnse  and  producing 
r-iOtliing. 

NKXSEI):      MnjTAKT     MAJOBrrT 

Is  there  still  time' 

Y«6.  If  we  clearly  define  and  recognize  oar 
prriblem  and  flrmly  resolve  to  keep  our  coun- 
try the  No.  1  Industrial  power  In  the  world- 
competent  to  supply  the  Jobs  American  work- 
ers need  and  to  maintain  and  Improve  our 
standard  of  living— by  producing  the  goods 
and  services  needed  by  our  people — and  to 
provide  the  whereiiithal  to  solve  this  cotin- 
trv's  huge  public  problems 

We  will  need  a  more  milltairt  •majority— a 
majontr  that  believes  In  working  and  pro- 
ducing We  win  need  mUltsncy — not  of  the 
type  that  throws  fire  bombs — but  of  the  type 
which  will  speak  out  clearly  and  insist  on 
the  kind  of  country  we  wunt. 

We  will  take  a  lesson  from  our  own  past, 
or  from  the  more  recent  experience  of  our 
overseas  compeUtora,  aiKl  work  harder  and 
smarter  to  achieve  and  insure  a  better  quahty 
of  living  for  all  Amertcans. 

We  will  insist  that  we  inorease  our  national 
productivity  and.  In  so  doing,  create  more 
JotM  for  Americans. 

We  irlU  insist  that  we  will  use  the  best 
tools  that  are  at  hand  or  that  can  be  made 
available. 

We  wiU  relate  rewwds  to  productivity:  that 
will  do  much  to  curb  inflation. 

We  will  seek  a  Ijetter  environment  in  which 
to  Uve.  We  will  art  realistic  goals,  develop 
the  needed  tachnology,  and  achieve  those 
goals  at  a  price  we  can  aflord. 
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We  wU]  strive  for  a  partnership  of  pur- 
pose among  Industry,  government,  and  labor 
to  achieve  what  must  b«  a  coounon  goal ;  a 
growing  and  proaperous  United  States  of 
America  with  Jobs  and  aufllclency  foe  all. 

Because  the  editors  of  Industry  Week,  be- 
lieve this  country,  as  an  economic  power,  may 
be  heading  toward  lis  last  crisis,  we  have  ex- 
plored In  the  fuUowli^g  pages  some  of  the 
problems  which,  we  believe,  created  our  pre- 
dicament 

On  Page  S-  32.  we  advance  a  Strategy  for 
Svirvlval  We  commend  those  imperatives  to 
ftU  who  shudder  lest  the  bell  toUa  for  U.S. 
industry. 

Rising    Imposts    Swamp    Us 
(By   William   H.    Miller) 

"Made  In  the  US  A  •  Is  changing  from 
feet    to   question    In    world    markets. 

Producer  of  47  ;  of  the  world's  raw  rteel 
in  1950,  last  year  the  U  3  achieved  only  20',*,. 

Dominant  In  world  automaklng  with  76% 
of  the  total  In  1960.  last  year  tiie  U.S.  built 
only  33  ~. 

Virtually  alone  as  a  shipbuilder  following 
World  War  11.  last  year  the  US.  built  only 
2%  of  the  world's  merchant  ships. 

Consistently  first  among  the  world's  ma- 
chine tool  builders  year  after  year,  the  U.S. 
at   the  end  of   1971    may   rank   fourth. 

Worse  still,  not  only  Is  the  "Made  In 
U.S.A."  label  fading  abroad,  but  It  Is  also 
vanishing  at  home.  Imports  Into  the  U.S. 
this    year   apparently    will    account    for: 

9  out  of  10  home  radios. 

1  Of  every  6  new  cars  sold. 

3  of  every  5  pairs  of  shoes. 

1  of  every  2  black  and  white  TV  seta. 

Hundreds  of  Import  Inroads  could  be 
cited — gCn  of  our  motorcycles,  30%  of 
ceramic  tile.  90  ^r  of  baseball  sjlovea.  30"^  of 
bicycles,  and  76  „  <.f  tennis  rackets — but 
taken  together  they  add  up  to  the  threat 
of  the  Hrst  clear  trade  deficit  for  the  U.S. 
since  1893. 

"Clear"  because  "In  fact  the  nation  haa 
been  jxisting  a  deficit  for  several  years  in 
terms  of  prlvat«  commercial  trade,"  con- 
tends O.  R  Strackbein,  president  of  the  Na- 
tionwide Committee  on  Import-Erport  Pol- 
Icy.  Washington  "This  unfavorable  balance 
has  been  hidden  by  official  reports."  he  be- 
lieves. 

"Why  our  government  Insists  on  report- 
ing our  trade  balances  on  the  basis  of  f.o  b. 
values  of  Imports,  and  Including  government 
financed  exports,  to  create  the  illusion  that 
everjthing  Is  rosy.  I  do  not  know"  agrees 
Joseph  S  Wright,  chairman,  Zetiiih  Radio 
Corp  .  Chicago  "It  resulu  In  our  .showing  a 
$13  billion  trade  surplus  from  1966  to  1970 
when  In  fact  we  really  had  a  »16  billion  def- 
icit if  you  deduct  government  financed  ex- 
ports and  add  10%  to  lmp>orts  to  approxi- 
mate actual   landed  cost." 

But  first  In  this  century  or  not,  a  balance 
of  trade  deflsit  will  be  no  fluke  "It  Uyoks  like 
we  will  be  running  a  trade  deficit  as  a  regu- 
lar thing  from  now  on,"  reports  John  Heln. 
international  economist  for  the  Conference 
Board  Inc  .  New  York  Mr  Heln's  evaluation 
18  based  on  studies  of  trade  projections 
through  the  mid-1980s. 

m-i'MMmno  PHoriTs 

Closer  to  the  Jugular  vein  of  US  business 
U  the  unmistakable  Impact  that  market 
competition  has  had  on  profits. 

Last  year,  profits  dropped  to  an  average  of 
4%  per  dollar  of  sales  for  all  US.  manuTac- 
turlng  corporations,  aa  against  6.2%  as  re- 
cently as  1064.  But  the  profit  plctur«  U  even 
more  dismal  in  industries  more  directly  hit 
by  Imports. 

Among  textUe  mill  product  companies, 
profits  tumbled  from  an  average  of  3.2%  to 
19%  in  the  six-year  span  (196+-70).  Motor 
vehicle  and  equipment  makera  experienced 
a  slide  from  6  9%  to  3.4%  Primary  metals 
producers  dropped  from  6  9  %    to  3  % ,  while 
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primary  Iron  and  steel  companies  eroded 
from  5  5'-   to  2  5; 

The  Impact  on  employment  has  been 
equally  severe  Admitting  that  his  statistics 
are  "only  rough  guesses,"  Andrew  J  Ble- 
mlller.  director  of  the  APTr-CIO's  Dept.  of 
Legislation.  Washington,  estimates  that  "ap- 
proximately 700.000  American  Jobs  were  lost 
directly  as  a  result  of  foreign  competition 
between   1966  and  1969  alone    " 

In  the  withering  consumer  electronics  In- 
dustry. Zenith's  Mr  Wright  believes  that 
47.000  Jobs  have  been  lost  to  imports  William 
Sheskey.  president  of  Commonwealth  Shoe  St 
Leather  Co.  Inc  .  Whitman.  Mass  .  and  chair- 
man of  the  National  Affairs  Conimlttee, 
American  Koolwear  Manufacturers  Askii,,  says 
that  imported  footwear  had  wli>ed  out  70,2.M 
Job  opportunities  in  the  US,  by  1969  and 
tliat  by  1975  Die  figure  could  reach  169, 2oO 

"More  than  a  quarter  million  textile  and 
apparel  Jobs  were  displaced  by  the  Import 
volume  of  these  products  in  1969  alone."  esti- 
mates Doimld  P.  McCuUough.  president  of 
CoIHn.s  &  Alkman  Corp  .  New  York,  and  head 
of  the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute (ATMI). 

IMPOKT    TIDE    RISES 

Consumer  electronics  was  one  of  the  first 
industrlos  to  feel  the  Import  fiho<'k.  Low- 
priced  Japanese  transistor  radli«  began  pour- 
ing Into  the  US  In  the  late  1950s  By  1960 
some  56%  of  all  portable  radios  sold  in  this 
country  were  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  that  fig- 
ure has  been  at  95'; — virtually  wiping  out 
the  American  Industry — since  1968. 

In  1962.  Japanese  Imports  had  captured 
only  a.4%  of  the  total  black  and  white  tele- 
vision market  in  the  US  By  1970.  these  had 
risen  to  61 'r.  increasing  their  share  of  tlie 
U.S.  market  over  20  limes  In  Just  eight  years. 
In  1964,  Imports  of  Japanese  color  TV  re- 
ceivers were  2  6  ';  of  the  total  market,  v-hich 
wa.s  then  abovit  2  6  million  units.  In  1970. 
Imports  accounted  for  almost  18  'r  of  the 
doubled  5  2  million  U.S.  color  set  market. 

In  May  1971.  exports  of  Japanesse  color  TV 
sets  had  increased  140"  over  May  1970.  and 
most  of  those  sets  came  to  the  US.  By  1976. 
predicts  Mr.  Wright,  imports  will  take  60% 
of  the  projected  US.  consumer  electronics 
market. 

In  footwear,  an  Industry  hit  swiftly  by 
overseas  competition,  imports  Jumped  from 
23%  of  the  US  market  In  1967  to  32'^;  last 
year  In  1971.  forecasts  the  American  Poot- 
wfMir  Manufacturers  Assn  .  they'll  climb  to 
36";  with  shoes — ^the  principal  target — - 
reaching  43%.. 

Apparel  lmp>ort8  are  rl.slng  at  a  rate  of  12 
to  15'c  a  year,  now  accounting  for  68% 
of  all  sweaters  sold  In  the  US..  42';  of  all 
men's  and  boy's  woven  dress  and  sport  shirts. 
and  28'~  of  women's  and  children"s  woven 
blouses.  dat.a  from  the  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Assn    indicate 

In  tex:ile^.  US.  firms  have  been  suffering 
a  trade  deficit  since  1958,  with  a  record 
»1  6  bill. on  giip  last  year  &«v"8  the  ATMI. 
Most  surprising  and  most  worrisome  Is  the 
trend  in  once  U.S. -dominated  manmade 
fibers  Imports  have  shot  fTom  less  than  1 
billion  equivalent  square  yards  In  1967  to 
an  annual  rate  of  nearly  4  billion  through 
May  of  this  year. 

JUST  THE  OTHEH  OUT? 

Some  contend  that  "electronics,  slioes,  ap- 
ptirel.  and  textiles  are  labor-intensive  and 
thus  vulnerable  to  foreign  competition. '"  But 
capital-intensive  American  industries  are 
feeling  the  comoetitlon  as  well. 

In  the  steel  industry,  for  Instance,  im- 
pt)rtfi  took  only  4.76%  of  the  U.S.  market 
as  recently  aa  1961.  reports  the  American  Iron 
&  Steel  Institute.  But  last  year  they  had 
reached  13  8'f,  and  climbed  to  15  6% 
through  July  of  this  year 

But  overall  figures  don't  tell  the  whole 
story  During  the  first  seven  months  of  1971. 
45  2  "r  of  all  nails  and  staples  sold  in  the 
US.    were    imported,    as    were    .36  9%    of    all 
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barbed  wire  and  43.8%  ot  all  wire  rod.  The 
menace  from  abroad  Is  being  felt  In  specialty 
steels  In  partlcxilar.  with  Imports  captiu-- 
Ing  21;  of  the  profitable  stainless  market 
in   1970 

Autos.  aLso  caplt«.l-lnten»lve.  watched  Im- 
ports exceed  30'.  of  the  US  market  for  the 
first  time  in  August  as  buyers  grabbed  up 
presurtax  units  Henry  Pord  II.  chairman 
Ford  Motor  Co..  has  said,  "l  frankly  dont 
see  how  were  going  to  meet  the  foreign 
competition.  We"ve  seen  only  the  beginning 
Walt  until  those  Japanese  |  now  selling 
strongly  on  the  West  Coast]  get  hold  of  the 
central  pan  of  the  US," 

Every  lmp>ort«d  car  brings  with  it  five  for- 
eign tires  The  highly  automated  US  tire  In- 
dustry watched  Imports  capture  10.6%  of  the 
US,  tire  market  last  year  and  ex|>ects  further 
Inroads  due  to  increasing  Imports  of  foreign 
cars  and  the  foreign  lead  in  hot-selling  radial 
tires. 

NOTHING    IS    SAFE 

One  Industry  that  observers  have  long  felt 
would  escape  foreign  competition  Is  machin- 
ery. Besides  being  capital-intensive.  U  In- 
volves high  shipping  costs,  which  were  ex- 
pected to  discourage  imports. 

The  expectation  proved  false  machinery 
Imports  have  tripled  since  1964.  Perhaps  the 
most  painful  example  is  foreign  textile  ma- 
chinery, now  taking  37'c  of  the  US  market. 
Penetration  already  has  reached  11',  of  the 
much  larger  metal  rutting  machine  tool  mar- 
ket. As  related  to  exports,  says  the  Machinery 
&  Allied  Products  Institute.  Washington, 
machinery  Imports  have  shot  from  13';  In 
1961  to  40%  m  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
In  textile  and  leather  machinery,  the  US, 
is  running  a  deficit. 

Consider  home  sewing  machines,  once  pro- 
duced by  many  U.S.  companies.  Now  Singer 
Corp..  New  York,  Is  the  only  domestic  manu- 
facturer: It  builds  all  but  Its  most  expensive 
models  in  Italy. 

WHO'S     NEXT? 

No  U.S.  Industry  Is  safe  from  Import  com- 
petition, asserts  Mr.  Strackbein.  The  theory 
that  only  labor-intensive  products  are  sus- 
ceptible is  wishful  thinking  All  products  are 
labor-intensive  if  you  take  the  process  all  the 
way  back  to  the  raw  material  stage  " 

Mr.  Strackbein  looks  for  computers  and 
other  high-technology  products  to  be  the 
next  targets  The  U  S  has  led  in  such  prod- 
ucts, he  believes,  "because  they  re  complex 
and  because  we  gf)t  the  Jump  on  everybody 
else  But  now  the  technology  of  other  nations 
Is  catxrhlng  up — partly  because  weve  made 
patents  available  to  them  "' 

Oeorge  C  Wells,  vice  president-Interna- 
tional alTalrs.  Union  Carbide  Corp  ,  New  York, 
thinks  the  chemical  industry,  which  ac- 
counted for  t2  4  billion  of  the  US  total  »2  7 
billon  trade  surplus  last  year,  cculd  be  hit. 
He  ncte«  the  same  symptoms  In  chemicals 
that  affected  the  steel  indu.itry:  Imports  ris- 
ing faster  than  exports,  and  a  declining  share 
of  the  world  market 

The  aircraft  Industry  Is  stirring  uneasily, 
too,  with  Joint  venture  aircraft  p>roJect8  un- 
derway In  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  actively 
seeking  export  sales,  and  Japan  developing 
Its  first  Jet  transport 

Industr>'  leaders  cleiuly  are  concerned, 
"Steed  requires  help-  and  need."!  It  now," 
pleaded  Roger  S  Ahlbrandt,  preeldent  and 
chief  executive  oflJcer  of  Allegheny  Ludlum 
Industries  Inc..  Pittsburgh,  to  a  Senate  sub- 
committee. 

"The  basic  issue.  In  its  simplest  terms,  is 
the  very  future  of  this  industry."  testified 
Donald  McCuUough  for  American  textile 
manufacturers  before  a  House  committee 
studying  the  textile  and  apparel  Industries. 
"If  Imports  were  to  keep  growing  at  this 
rate,  they'd  completely  capture  the  domestic 
tire  market  by  1980. "  warned  Russell  De- 
Young,  chairman.  Ooodyear  Tire  ft  Rubber 
Oo  .  Akron,  at  a  national  meeting  of  security 
analysts  In  Cleveland. 

Week   by  "week  the  evidence  mounts  that 
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modem    American    industry — for    the    first 
^ime — Is  in  a  fight  for  lu  very  survival. 

If  we're  losing  out  In  the  game  of  trade,  are 
trade  rules  the  problem? 

Tradx   Rirus  Tib  Ottb   Hands 
(By  noyd  a    Lawrence) 

US.  industries  on  their  knees  seemed  as 
unlikely  two  decades  ago  as  the  prospect  of 
men  driving  a  car  on  llie  moon  Dominant  In 
domestic  and  foreign  markets.  US  Industrial 
technology  and  productivity  were  multiply- 
ing so  furiously  that  our  concern  was  with 
getting  the  world  gainfully  employed  to  buy. 

It  looks  now  as  though  we  may  have  over- 
done It.  particularly  in  the  case  of  Japan. 
For  the  growing  redness  In  the  US.  balance 
of  trade  is  cast  heavily  by  the  Rising  Sun 

Through  the  first  half  of  1971,  the  Japan- 
U.S.  trade  Imbalance  was  running  in  Japans 
favor— at  a  t2  8  billion  annual  rate — while 
US  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
headed  toward  a  »1.3  billion  surplus.  Japan "s 
official  foreign  exchange  reserves  during  the 
period  passed  »12  5  billion,  exceeding  for  the 
first  lime  those  of  the  US    Itself. 

Seeking  to  build  a  strong  economy  in  Asia, 
we  have  permitted  Japan  to  deal  with  the 
US.  like  a  less-develofjed  nation  Raw  ma- 
terials to  fuel  Japanese  Industry,  together 
with  agricultural  products,  account  for  some 
70%  of  Japan's  imports  from  us  In  contrast 
with  the  low  technological  and  labor  content 
of  our  products  which  Japan  buys,  about 
90'r  of  Japan's  exports  to  this  country  are 
manufactured  goods  which  compete  vigor- 
ously with  US   Industry. 

US  investment  In  Japan — one  of  the  few 
ways  through  which  our  bilateral  balance  of 
payments  might  be  Improved — Is  calculatedly 
restricted.  But  more  than  200  Japanese  firms 
have  already  established  themselves  In  the 
U.S..  where  no  similar  obstacles  exist.  Jt^)*- 
nese  companies  have,  for  example.  Invested 
heavily  in  Alaska's  natural  resources  and  vir- 
tually dominate  that  slate  s  forest  products 
Industry 

Japanese  capital  has  come  In  considerable 
amounts  from  U  S  baiJts:  long  and  short 
term  loans  totaled  nearly  t6  billion  in  1970 
Yet  capital  borrowed  here  at  high  Interest 
can  reappear  as  low  interest  export  credit 
through  subsidy  supp>orted  by  the  Japanese 
consumer  and  sheltered  markets 

Of  Japan's  import  restrictions  on  some  80 
broad  product  categories.  40  affect  US  busi- 
ness. But  U.S.  restrictions  on  some  67  com- 
modities are  primarily  agricultural  and  of 
little  concern  to  Japan.  As  a  result,  while 
Japan  now  captures  some  5  3%  of  the  10  mil- 
lion US  car  market,  for  example.  US.  auto- 
makers In  1970  achieved  only  about  0  6%  of  a 
3  million  car  market  in  Japan 

NO  TEN  FOR  $S.000  PINTOS 

Japanese  cars  entering  this  country  face 
an  Import  duty  of  3.8%  (which  President 
Nixon  proposes  raising  to  10%).  U.S.  cars 
going  Into  Japan  not  only  have  long  been 
subject  to  a  10%  duty  based  on  cost  includ- 
ing freight,  but  also  to  a  commodities  tax 
based  on  engine  displacement  and  wheelbase. 

A  Pord  Pinto  costing  (3.000  would  de- 
mand a  price  of  (6.000  In  Japan,  say  industry 
sources,  and  there  are  no  takers.  The  few 
Japanese  buyers  of  specialty  cars  like  the 
Pord  Mustang  at  $8,300  or  the  Thunderblrd 
at  113,000  then  face  an  annual  road  tax 
ranging  up  to  1260.  again  based  on  vehicle 

size. 

A  sheltered  market  Is  also  provided  by 
Japan  for  consumer  electronics  products.  In 
which  our  1970  deficit  with  Japan  exceeded 
(1  billion.  But  were  the  Japanese  market 
open,  color  television  receivers  could  be  man- 
ufactured In  the  U.S.  and  sold  In  Ji4>an  at 
competitive  prices,  believes  Joseph  Wright, 
chairman.  Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  Chicago. 

"The  Japanese  Electronics  Industry  Assn. 
itself  admits  that  large  screen  color  TV  re- 
ceivers made  In  the  VB.  could  be  delivered 
to  a  Japanese  Importer  for  a  total  cost  of 
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about  (449,  as  against  (1.200  to  (1.600  for 
similar  Japanese  sets  there."  says  Mr.  Wrtght. 
"But  Japanese  regulations  still  block  free 
entry  of  necessary  repair  parts,  and  the 
Japanese  are  notorious  for  applying  what 
they  call  'administrative  guidance"  to  influ- 
ence sales  outlets  in  the  handling  of  export 
goods." 

Militating  against  other  would-be  traders 
Is  the  Japanese  system  of  Import  licenses 
and  exchange  controls.  Plans  for  goods  and 
material  required  by  the  Japanese  economy 
are  drawn  up  to  cover  commodities  like  Iron 
ore.  coking  coal,  or  steel  scrap  If  there  Is  no 
"need"  to  import,  as  In  the  case  of  steel  mill 
products  for  example,  there  Is  no  plan  and 
hence  no  Import  license. 

Japan  arrays  not  only  a  good  defense  but 
a  good  offense  as  well  "In  the  area  of  export 
Incentives,  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Japane.se  government  provides  a 
whole  host  of  subsidies  beginning  with  the 
remission  of  a  commodity  tax  and  Including 
such  things  as  exjxirt  credits  at  cut-rate  In- 
terest, subsidization  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, interest-free  or  low  Interest  production 
loans,  accelerated  depreciation  and  a  variety 
of  other  tax  advantages,  as  well  as  insurance 
against  loss  in  export."  says  Mr.  Wright. 

THE    AMERICAN     WAT 

"Unfortunately  we  seem  to  have  a  peculiar 
American  tendency  to  wind  up  with  the  short 
end  in  negotiating  international  trade  agree- 
ments." believes  Mr.  Wright.  'The  fact  Is 
that  while  our  general  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (QATT)  arrangements  have 
opened  up  the  US  markets  to  Imports  on  a 
large  scale,  we  are  still  left  with  systematic 
discrimination  against  American  consumer 
products  throughout  most  of  the  world,  with 
tariffs  and  a  whole  host  of  nontariS  barriers 
to  competition." 

Since  its  inception  in  1946,  OATT  has  pro- 
vided the  lega.  framework  for  international 
commercial  relations.  Oulded  by  the  goals 
of  most-favored  nation  treatment — that  each 
member  should  apply  to  the  products  of  all 
other  members  a  duty  no  higher  than  It  ap- 
plies against  the  same  goods  from  the  "most 
favored  nation" — and  reciprocal  tariff  con- 
cessions through  multilateral  agreement. 
OATT  has  been  Instrumental  in  the  remark- 
able acceleration  of  world  economic  growth 
and  the  rise  In  real  income. 

"In  spile  of  these  accomplishments,"  ob- 
serves Nicholas  E  Hollls,  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Group.  U.S.  Cham'ber  of  Com- 
merce. Washington,  "the  Influence  of  OATT 
has  been  declining  and  the  spirit  of  trade 
liberalization  has  ebbed  markedly  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Round  of  negotia- 
tions In  1967.  OATT  seems  increasingly  less 
able  to  cope  with  Issues  such  as  nontarlS 
negotiations,  export  subsidies.  Impact  on 
trade  and  Investment  of  multinational  cor- 
porations, spreading  economic  Integration 
with  preferential  association  arrangements, 
border  tax  adjustments,  and  agricultural  sup- 
port systems. 

"More  frustrating  still."  adds  Mr.  Hollls.  "Is 
the  strong  Indication  that  contracting  mem- 
bers are  Increasing  their  nontarlff  barriers  in 
order  to  build  a  negotiating  position.  We  have 
benefited  tremendously  from  the  accelerated 
development  we  facilitated  In  Japan  and  In 
the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC). 
But  as  we  created  strong  markets  we  created 
strong  competitors  with  their  own  market 
needs." 

FKOM   POLITICS   TO   ECONOMICS 

"We  were  suflBciently  interested  In  the  Inte- 
gration Of  Europe  and  the  strength  of  Japan 
to  look  the  other  way  when  It  came  to  specific 
problems  in  the  trade  field."  explains  Harald 
B.  Malmgren.  International  adviser  to  the  Na- 
tional Assn.  of  Manufacturers  and  a  former 
"White  House  official.  "But  we  now  rank  sec- 
ond tn  world  trade  to  the  EEC  we  helped  to 
strengthen,  while  the  Japanese  are  rapidly 
becoming  an  economic  superpower.  Clearly. 
the  U.8.  Is  no  longer  tn  a  position  to  pursue 
some  vague  political  philosophy  and  expect 
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the  rest  of  the  world  to  follow  wherever  that 
whim  leads. 

"We  need  a  hew  foreign  economic  policy 
that  Is  pragmatic  and  businesslike."  says 
Mr.  Malmgren.  "but  you  can't  put  together 
a  new  policy  that  involves  government  and 
industry  alike  unless  you  have  a  consensus 
to  make  it  work.  Government  structure  and 
bureaucratic  Inertia  alone  will  be  formidable 
ot>6tacles  In  the  path  of  change.  But  the 
crucial  Issue  Is  how  business  Interests  can 
be  factored  In  across  the  board  and  a  con- 
sensus reached  leading  to  movement  rather 
than  to  stalemate."" 

ACTION    OB   REACTION? 

The  very  pressures  which  make  Industry 
consensus  imperative  are  today  fostering 
"increasing  and  alarming  polarization  of  in- 
dustry views  on  U.S.  trade  policy."  In  the 
words  of  Lee  L.  Morgan,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Caterpillar  Tractor  Co  ,  Peoria,  111  He 
agrees  that  an  aocommodatlon  must  be 
achieved, 

"By  accommodation  I  don't  mean  the  kind 
of  exptedlent  compromise  that  says,  "If  youll 
tolerate  my  selfish  interests,  ill  tolerate 
yours,'  I  mean  rather  accommodating  the 
legitimate  needs  of  vital  sectors  of  the  U.S. 
economy  to  the  needs  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole" 

If  any  consensus  is  yet  emerging,  it  Is 
growing  agreement  that  reactions  t>as«d  on 
political  exj>edleocy  must  be  replaced  by  ac- 
tions based  on  economic  reason  Just  as 
corporate  planning  spans  the  longer  term — 
what  businesses  the  company  wants  to  be  In. 
what  its  strengths  and  weaknesses  are,  where 
the  resources  will  coime  from,  and  how  re- 
turn on  investment  will  be  achieved — so  the 
US  and  its  Industry  must  begin  to  plan 
carefully  and  cooperatively. 

■  In  the  US  government  today  there  Is  no 
group  at  any  level  which  even  attempts  to 
take  a  look  at  where  the  country  will  be 
or  should  be  In  20  years."  declares  Mr. 
Malmgren.  "Our  nation  lacks  goals  against 
which  to  measure  its  future  requirements 
from  the  world  in  fundamental  terms  of 
energy  and  basic  resources  The  Japanese.  In 
contrast,  have  very  clear  Ideas  of  where  they 
are  going  to  be  30  years  from  now.  with  the 
resource  needs  to  get  them  there  fully  laid 
out 

"The  Administration  action  has  created 
an  opportunity.  This  is  a  lime  when  gov- 
ernment and  industry  together  must  think 
very  hard  and  very  fast  about  what  we  want 
to  get  and  then  make  it  clear  to  the  other 
countries  so  a  negotiating  process  can  begin. 
With  a  proper  exchange  r»te  restructuring, 
we  win  have  about  two  or  three  years.  With 
the  right  kind  of  negotiations,  everybody  will 
be  better  off.  But,"  warns  Mr  Malmgren.  "if 
we  fail  to  act  positively,  there  -wiW  be  no 
gain." 

Suppose  we  somehow  can  unite  Industries' 
views  and  muster  sufficient  leverage  to  bring 
more  equitable  rules  to  the  game.  We  then 
must  ask  ourselves.  "If  American  Industry 
Is  to  be  saved,  what  will  it  take  to  field  a 
competitive  team?" 

Laboe  Teiumphs  Bring  Defeat 
(By  Stanley  J.  Modlc  and  Dale  W.  Sommer) 

"American  workers  still  believe  they're 
competing  "with  guys  around  the  corner. 
Until  they  realize  they're  competing  with 
guys  around  the  world — until  we  can  achieve 
a  competitive  day's  work  for  a  competitive 
day's  pay — we're  all  In  trouble,"  summarizes 
one  executive. 

That  trouble  Is  deepening  For  at  the  same 
time  the  U.S.  Is  adding  most  to  its  wage  bUl, 
Its  adding  least  to  productivity  to  pay  for  it. 
Output  of  the  American  worker  has  grown 
only  36%  since  1960,  while  that  of  the  Jap- 
anese worker  has  soared  180%.  Yet  the  gap 
between  X5&.  and  Ji^Anese  hourly  employ- 
ment costs  widened  during  the  decade  from 
$3.43  to  $3.33  an  hour. 

Claims  that  "forstgn  wages  are  rising  fast- 
er and  will  soon  catch  up"  are  dl^roven  by 
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the  tacta.  The  dollar  wage  gap  has  continued 
to  grow  between  the  US.  and  Japan,  Oreat 
Britain,  Italy.  Prance,  and  West  Oermany 
while  the  US.  haa  slipped  from  first  to  last 
In  productivity  growth  against  theee  oom- 
petltors. 

Uulonfl  have  gone  beaerk.,  '  aays  Pierre  A. 
Rln(ret,  president.  Rtnfret-Boston  Associates 
Inc  .  New  York.  "They  are  exploiting  their 
own  position  and  the  general  situation." 

Unions  and  government,  In  Mr  Rlnfrei  s 
view,  "have  been  working  together  to  destmy 
Industry's  competitive  strength.  Labor  has  a 
monopolistic  position  Workers  go  on  strike 
and  get  food  stamps  and  welfare  Manage- 
ment does  not  get  strike  compensation." 

One  solution,  he  says.  Is  "to  re-establish 
some  competition  within  labor  Break  open 
entry  Into  labor  Use  the  antitrust  laws.  Take 
away  unemployment  compensation  for 
Strikers." 

nCHTS    AND     WINS 

"U.S.  companies  do  face  a  monopoly  on  the 
union  Bide  There  are  antitrust  laws  pro- 
hibiting companies  from  merging  and  dom- 
inating the  market  On  the  other  hand, 
unions  have  that  mi>nopolv  ■  agrees  Wolf- 
gang Janaen.  president,  Georgetown  Steel 
Corp.  Georgetown.  SC — a  firm  controlled 
and  managed  by  a  German  «tee! maker.  Willie 
Korf  Mr  Jan.sen  came  from  Germany  to  set 
up  and  run  the  plant,  a  background  provid- 
ing him  a  blnatlonal  view 

He  started  at  Georgetown  with  a  non- 
union shop  Before  long  the  United  Steel - 
workers  of  America  was  knocking  at  the  door 
and  won  a  representation  election  Contract 
negotiations  followed,  leading  "to  a  bitter 
fight  and  a  six-month  strtke,"  Mr.  Jansen 
relates 

"I  can  understand  unions  fighting  for 
higher  wages  But  I  can't  understand  the 
union  fighting  for  featherbedding  and  re- 
strlctlTC  work  practices."  he  adds  His  fight 
paid  off  In  a  four-year  contract  "retaining 
full  management  rights  We  don't  have  any 
work  rules  Imposed  on  us  by  the  union. 

"Had  the  union  won  Its  work  rule  changes, 
the  entire  company — and  in  tiu-n  the  entire 
workforce — would  have  been  dl-sadvantaged,  ' 
Mr,  Jansen  contends  He  senses  a  glimmer 
of  hope,  "Unions  are  losing  Jobs  to  Imports 
Responsible  union  leaders  are  l>eg1nnlng  to 
see — at  least  more  so  than  before— that  they 
have  to  work  with  management  to  protect 
the  Jobs  of  their  memberships  The  only  way 
to  reverse  the  trend  Is  to  make  American 
goods  more  competitive,  and  yni  cant  do 
it  by  using  two  pe'iple  to  do  a  one-man  Job 

"That  s  what  is  different  In  Oermany  and 
I  think  Its  more  Important  than  the  dl.s- 
parlty  In  wage  rates  Over  here.  In  some 
plants,  an  electrician  can't  pick  up  a  wrench 
But  in  Germany,  If  one  maintenance  man 
Is  technically  capable  of  handling  the  entire 
Job.  that's  no  problem  German  workmen 
recognize  Improved  productivity  helps  every- 
body," Mr  Jan.sen  says, 

so,  TOO,  THE     JAPANBflK 

Similar  understanding  Is  a  big  part  of 
Japan's  success  In  the  world  market.  Low 
wa<i;es  obviously  give  them  an  advantage,  but 
the  competitive  edge  cuts  deeper 

"You  operate  In  a  Japanese  factory  with- 
out anything  near  the  same  level  of  routine 
Interruption  from  grievance  and  work  prac- 
tices common  to  an  American  factory,"  says 
John  Ong,  president.  B.  P,  Goodrich  Interna- 
tional Co  .  Akron  Goodrich,  as  a  stockholder 
In  a  Japanese  company  with  six  plants.  Is  ac- 
tive In  Improving  the  productivity  of  those 
plants.  "We  made  great  changes  In  their 
work  practices  and  standards,  yet  selling 
thetn  to  the  workers  or  to  the  union  was  no 
problem,"  Mr   Ong  explains 

A  Japanese  manager  for  Nissan  Motor 
Corp.  of  America  (Dataua  marketer) 
working  on  the  West  Coast  explains  that 
uoloos  In  Japan  understand  managements 
position,  and  vice  versa.  The  two  meet  regTi- 
l&rly  and  the  union  propoaea  Ideas  on  how  to 
Increase  salen   or  profits   because  it   realizes 
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that    If    the    company    prospers,    the    union 
members  can  make  more  money. 

"The  unions  In  the  VS.  seem  to  be  flgbtlng 
to  get  a  raise  regardless  of  the  company's 
position  or  Its  future,"  he  aays.  "In  Japan, 
unions  realize  they  may  have  to  postpone  a 
wage  Increase  because  wages  can  be  Increased 
only  when  the  company  grows" 

8AOGINO  WILL  TO  WORK 

Conversely,  "the  labor  movement  has  tend- 
ed to  undermine,  sometimes  deliberately  and 
sometimes  not.  the  will  to  work  and  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  this  country,"  charges 
one  company  executive  Interviewed  by  In- 
DtrsTRT  Week  Unions  provide  a  defense  for 
the  worker  who  tries  to  avoid  working  at  a 
reasonable  production  level  When,  through 
a  whole  variety  of  pressures,  they  get  the 
standard  of  output  reduced,  they  have  hurt 
the  productive  efficiency  of  the  plant,  the 
company,  and  the  country  And  they  Jeop- 
ardize the  future  of  their  own  members  by 
resisting  strongly  any  real  ability  of  manage- 
ment to  reward  the  better  performer  by  pro- 
motion or  merit  increase,  "  he  adds. 

Construction  unions  are  an  oft-cited  ex- 
ample In  the  first  nine  months  of  1970.  con- 
struction settlements  pushed  first -year  me- 
dian wage  lncrea,se8  to  90  4  cents  an  hour, 
compared  with  an  all-Industry  median  of 
34  3  cents 

Roger  Blough.  chairman  of  the  Construc- 
tion Users  Antl-Inf!at!on  Roundtable,  pre- 
sented those  flgurea  to  tJie  Joint  Economic 
Comm>ttee  of  Congress  early   this   ywir 

But  wages  are  only  part  of  the  growing 
problem. ■•  he  added,  pointing  out  the  Na- 
tional Constructors  Assn.  "reports  decreases 
In  labor  productivity  of  as  much  as  34%" 
Among  the  causes  of  sagging  prt>ducttvlty 
vhe  cited  "Plumbers  who  cut  off  threads  and 
r^iread  the  pipe  on  the  Job;  carpenters  who 
will  not  Install  prehung  doors  or  sash;  paint- 
ers who  limit  the  size  of  the  brush  or  roller, 
bricklayers  who  will  lay  only  400  bricks  a  day 
compared  with  a  normal  800  bricks  a  day  on 
open-shop  work;  or  electricians  who  require 
a  skilled  craftsman  to  Install  a  new  light 
bulb." 

LA80B    LAWS    DON'T    HELP 

Part  of  the  gulf  between  unions  and  man- 
*genjent  can  t>e  traced  l*)  a  "pattern  of  gov- 
ernment favoritism  toward  unions  and 
labor,"  contends  Edward  A  McCabe.  Wa.sh- 
Ington  attorney  and  executive  director  of 
the  Labor  Law  Study  Committee 

"The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
(NLRB)  was  born  In  an  era  when  Its  sole 
purpose  seemed  to  be  the  furtherance  of 
unions  If  you're  raised  on  tliat  over  the 
years.  It's  kind  of  hard  to  get  out  of  the 
habit  Unloua  are  grown  up  now  They  don't 
need  to  be  nursed  along  as  they  might  have 
been   during   the  early  days.  '   he   feels. 

Ilie  L»l:K>r  Law  Study  Committee,  an  or- 
gaiUzatlon  that  grew  out  of  the  contacts  of 
Industrial  relations  executives  at  a  dosen 
of  the  nation's  big  companies,  details  the 
"removal  of  the  NLRB  from  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  "  as  one  of  33  "needed  changes  " 
In  the  labor  Law,  It  suggests  two  remedlefi 
either  transfer  unfair  labor  practice  cases  t'> 
the  VS.  District  Courts,  with  the  NLRB  con- 
tinuing to  conduct  union  representation 
elections;  or  replace  tiie  NLRB  with  a  15- 
member  Labor  Court  with  each  Judge  serving 
a  20-year  term. 

Even  NLRB  Chairman  Edward  Miller  agrees 
that  "somewhere  along  the  line  the  board 
ought  to  be  restructured  so  It  can  both  look 
and  act  like  a  court,"  but  he  rejects  both 
reform  proposals. 

Mr  Miller  contends  ttiat  a  revamping  of 
the  NLRB  into  "an  honest- to -g(X>dness  labor 
Judiciary"  would  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose more  effectively  A  change  in  the  name 
might  help  remove  the  stigma  of  the  pro- 
union  label,  he  suggests,  while  giving  the 
board  members  longer  tenure- -perhaps  even 
for  life— might  dull  the  "political  cast." 
But   he  sees  no  changes   coming    "in   the 
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near  term.  Any  time  you  Introduce  WMa  % 
relatively  uncontroverslal  change,  rninmii 
Is  swamped  with  amendments  and  lobbyists 
pressing  fur  their  own  Interests.  Plnally,  tbey 
Just  throw  up  their  hands  and  say,  'Oh,  hell, 
let  s  leave  It  alone  "  '" 

But   J    Wade   Miller   Jr  ,   vice   president 

personnel  and  organization,  B  P  Goodrich 
Co.,  Akron,  feels  It's  "Inconceivable  that  with 
the  direction  things  are  going  in — In  the 
bargaining  area-  that  Congress  can  mucb 
longer  sit  on  Its  bands.  There  are  hundreds 
of  bills  .  burled  In  committees  chaired  by 
Individuals  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
don  t   want   to   face   up   to   the   problem." 

PIBLIC     CONCERN    CROWS 

If  Industry's  plight  won't  move  Congress, 
public  opinion  might.  For  there  Is  also  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  problem  among  the 
public.  A  public  opinion  survey  conducted 
by  Opinion  Research  Corp  .  Princeton,  N.  J., 
In  late  1970  for  the  Labor  Law  Study  Com- 
mittee, shows  that  56 ':j^  (up  frcm  45 T  a  year 
earlier)  of  those  surveyed  agree  that  "wages 
paid  in  this  country  make  It  d'.ITlctilt  for  the 
US.  to  compete  In  world  markets."  Ironi- 
cally, the  highest  recognition  of  the  problem 
Is  among  union  members;  Gl'",  of  the  union 
members  polled  agreed  with  the  statement. 

"There  is  In  the  public  niood  today  all  the 
Ingredients  for  an  uprising  again-st  organized 
labor  should  there  be  a  new  round  of  crip- 
pling strikes  and  contract  sef.lements  that 
feed  the  Inflationary  spiral,"  states  the  sur- 
vey report,  complied  by  Walter  O  Barlow 
(he's  now  president  of  Research  Strategies 
Corp  ,    New   York) . 

Some  other  findings  of  the  latest  survey 
I  which  has  been  conducted  soinu&lly  since 
1966)  : 

69%  aay  labor  unions  "have  grown  enotigh 
or  arc  too  large  now.'"  Even  58%  of  those 
with  a  union  affiliation  feel  the  same  way. 
eO'^i  of  the  public  and  53%  A  the  union 
members  polled  believe  that  labor  union 
leaders  are  basically  unresponsive  to  the 
public  Interest,  as  well  as  to  the  Interests  of 
their  members. 

GOVERNMENT    JI'MPS    IN 

Beyond  the  NLRB  and  labor  laws.  Indus* 
try  points  In  dismay  to  federa.  Intervention 
In  specific  negotiations  "Too  often,  the 
White  Houce  and  Labor  Dep<  are  a  stage  for 
private  negotiations  When  -row  begin  to 
draw  things  Into  Washington  t.Tat  should  be 
settled  somewhere  else.  It's  pretty  much 
agreed  that  the  government  has  l)een  a  par- 
tisan of  the  union."  charges  attorney  Mc- 
Cabe 

People  In  government  penera'.ly  "have  been 
more  concerned  with  Just  getting  a  contract 
signed;  to  put  pressure  on  labor  or  manage- 
ment or  both  Just  to  get  a  settlement,"  »ay» 
W.  J.  Usery.  assistant  secretary  of  hibor.  la- 
bor-nuinageruent  relations,  and  the  man 
very  much  Involved  in  t,lie  cu.T«nt  railroad 
labor  situation  Rather  than  calling  govern- 
ment a  fire-Qghter.  he  sees  It  as  a  "cata- 
lyst—  promoting  sound  management-union 
relations — spending  tln^  to  get  mutual  trust 
out  of  the  parties  to  develop  a  climate  for 
Improving  productivity" 

COMMVNICA'nONS   A    KELP 

His  program,  he  believes.  Is  a  step  !n  that 
direction.  Its  aimed  at  the  problem  that 
"too  many  company  bargainers  don't  see 
their  union  representatives  at  s-l  except  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  c-ontract  negotiations  or  arbi- 
tration hearings"  It  has  been  put  to  work  In 
the  aerospace  industry  Mr.  Usery  explains 
tlie  program  this  way : 

In  aerospace  there  are  many  peaks  and  ral- 
leys.  Management  can  look  ahead  and  gage 
their  Impact.  Local  union  leaders  and  work- 
ers can't.  They  lack  management's  Insight 
Into  the  business  climate  To  overooma  this, 
a  repreaentatlve  of  the  secretary  of  labor  acts 
as  a  catalyst  to  set  up  an  informal  meeting 
between  company  and  union  w«U  before  any 
contract  talks  b«gln.  Each  plant  Is  ▼Islted 
Jointly.  The  visit  may  start  with  a  plant  toor, 
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followed    by    management    talking    honestly 
about  what  It  sees  over  the  next  few  years, 

and  capped  off  with  a  dinner. 

Result  the  parties  get  to  know  each  other 
under  a  more  friendly  atmosphere,  and  the 
union  geu  an  insight  Into  what's  going  on— 
when  they  sit  down  across  the  bargaining 
table,  there  are  no  surprises. 

Understanding  won't  come  overnight,  but 
be  18  encouraged  that  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem 18  growing  among  union  leaders.  He 
points  to  the  charge  of  I,  W  Abel  (president 
of  the  United  Steel  workers  of  America)  to  his 
membership  at  the  last  contract  signing- 
that  they  have  a  responsibility  to  work  to- 
ward improving  prcKluctivlty  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  Joint  labor-management  commit- 
tees at  each  plant  to  explore  the  problen^. 

Labor  and  management  need  outside  help 
to  keep  such  dialog  going,  Mr  Usen'  warns 
He  has  been  promoting  the  Idea  fhat  the 
parties  Jointly  find  a  "catalyst" — he  can  be  a 
minister  or  anyone  who  commands  mutual 
respect — to  get  them  together 

Company  managers  agree  that  they  must 
share  a  responsibility  for  the  communica- 
tions gap.  Their  consensus:  "Perhaps  if  we 
can  more  effectively  tell  It  like  It  Is,  union 
leaders  will  do  the  same," 

But  there  are,  of  course,  other  problems  ,  , . 

Seeds  or  Wealth  Squandered 
(By  John  H  Carson) 

Forty  acres  and  a  mule  once  added  up  to 
B  good  living  in  America  Today  they  describe 
a  rural  pauper.  The  difference  is  modern 
tools. 

More  than  96%  of  our  work  is  done  with 
tools  that  have  enabled  us  to  make  remark- 
able Increases  in  productivity  over  the  more 
laborious  methods  of  a  few  decades  ago. 
But  Increases  In  productivity — the  reduction 
In  production  costs — create  a  saving  that  can 
be  used  to  buy  new  tools,  to  reduce  selling 
prices,  or   to   Increase   wages. 

As  we  have  seen,  largely  because  of  the 
power  of  labor  unions  In  America,  we  have 
been  accentuating  the  third:  Increasing 
wages  Improved  tools  historically  have  been 
able  to  Increase  productivity— create  a  sav- 
ing— at  a  rate  of  about  3';  a  year  Wage  In- 
creases of  that  amount,  assuming  sliarehold- 
ers  and  customers  were  entitled  to  none  of 
the  t>eneflt,  would  not  force  prices  to  in- 
crease. 

But  since  World  War  II.  wages  have  been 
rising  at>out  4.5 ""r  each  year.  50',  faster  than 
producrtlvlty  By  1969.  wage  Increases  reached 
a  7.6%  rate,  more  than  twice  the  productiv- 
ity gain.  We  are  in  the  grip  of  a  price  infla- 
tion resulting  in  part  fmm  the  basic  fact 
that  unearned  wage  Increases  must  be  passed 
on  to  the  customer. 

But  worse  still,  productivity  since  the  mld- 
slxtles  has  been  Increasing  In  the  U.S  at  less 
than  2'"r  annually  While  Japan  has  t>ooeted 
Its  productivity  more  than  four  times  as  fast 
as  we  have  ours  and  West  Germany  has  Im- 
proved at  twice  our  rate,  the  U  S.  has  sllpijed 
to  last  place  in  the  world  productivity  race 

Some  take  comfort  In  the  fact  that  as  a 
result  of  rebuilding  following  World  War  II. 
some  foreign  competitors  have  a  "temporary  " 
advantage  in  more  modern  facilities  than 
thoee  in  thlp  country.  "Our  high  percentage 
of  overage  and  obsolete  equipment  Is  merely 
a  symptom  of  maturity,  a  condition  other 
countries  will  reach  In  time,"  they  contend. 

MODERNIZATION    CAP 

But  will  they?  In  1960-68.  new  Investment 
In  plant  and  equipment  in  Japan  represented 
33%  of  Its  gross  national  product  West  Ger- 
many Invested  25'^.  followed  closely  by  Italy, 
France,  and  Sweden,  with  the  United  King- 
dom (177t.)  and  the  U  8,  (16%)  bringing 
up  the  rear, 

"It  may  astound  many  to  learn  that  the 
Japanese  can  actually  afford  to  scrap  a  seven- 
or  eight-year-old  mill  In  order  to  siibstltute 
a  more  efficient  one,'    says  Stewart  8,  Ocwt. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

chairman,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  ,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

U.S.  Industry  leaders  agree  that  poor  capi- 
tal recovery  or  "depredation'" — money  made 
available  for  new  tools — Is  the  primary  rea- 
son for  the  lack  of  Investment  The  U  S.  gov- 
ernment, recognizing  the  need  for  tool  re- 
placement, provides  depreciation  allowances 
■which  exempt  certain  funds  from  taxes  for 
that  purpose  The  United  Kingdom,  losing 
out  In  productivity,  revised  Its  depreciation 
regulations  last  year  to  permit  80'r  writeoff 
at  the  time  of  installation  But  the  U.S.,  even 
worse  off  than  the  UK,  Is  committed  to  such 
high  levels  of  government  spending  that  tax 
concessions  for  realistic  tool  replacement 
could  not  be  made  available. 

Although  20';  shorter  guideline  lives  and 
Improved  first-year  writeoffs  were  granted 
through  the  Asset  Depreciation  Ranges 
(ADR)  program,  the  U.S.  continues  to  have 
the  poorest  capital  recovery  system  among 
the  worlds  Industrial  nations.  After  seven 
years,  the  average  total  recovery  is  still  only 
It'c.  or  4  percentage  points  below  the  UK's 
first  year  writeoff. 

Since  less  efficient  equipment  means  low- 
er productivity — which  means  higher  prices, 
which  means  Inflation — the  problem  is  also 
self-expanding.  "All  flgurea  on  profits  are 
fictitious  because  we're  using  depreciation 
rates  on  equipment  at  original  prices,"  says 
Dr.  Herbert  W.  Robinson,  president.  Inter- 
national Management  Systems  Corp..  Wash- 
ington. "If  you  really  measiu-ed  what  you 
need  to  replace  the  capital,  you'd  have 
to  reduce  profits  tremendously." 

Because  tax  laws  don't  permit  an  allow- 
ance for  inflation  in  depreciation.  Oeorge 
Terborgh,  consultant  to  the  Machinery  ft 
Allied  Products  Institute,  Washington,  esti- 
mates that  "underdepreciatlon  in  the  U.S. 
resulting  from  Inflation  Is  »10  billion  a  year, 
and  probably  more" 

Mr.  Terborgh  believes  the  combination  of 
ADR  and  the  pending  Investment  credit,  if 
It's  approved,  would  do  little  more  than  to 
wipe  out  this  deficit  He  would  like  to  see  the 
credit  remain  at  10''; —Instead  of  dropping 
to  the  proposed  permanent  level  of  5"  after 
one  year — or  at  least  drop  no  lower  than  7%, 
the  level  of  the  1962-69  credit 

Like  other  business  experts;  Mr  Terborgh 
would  like  to  see  the  1970  reconunendatlon 
for  40  "r  shorter  guideline  lives,  made  by  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Business  Taxa- 
tion, become  law  However,  he  adds,  "It's  a 
question  of  realism.  We'll  be  lucky  to  get 
ADR  and  the  Investment  credit  simulta- 
neously." 

Tax  laws  work  against  Investment  on  an- 
other level.  Dr.  Robinson  points  out.  With 
the  celling  on  the  tax  on  personal  capital 
gains  raised  to  36%  and  local  taxes  added, 
'"you're  now  paying  about  40 -?r  In  the  higher 
Income  brackets  on  any  capital  gains" 

Since  both  Inflation  and  real  gains  are  ele- 
ments of  capital  gains  and  since  the  tax  Is 
paid  even  on  'what's  needed  to  stand  still 
in  terms  of  purchasing  power,  the  capital 
gains  tax  Is  little  more  than  confiscation." 
Dr  Robinson  says  He  believes  that  If  the 
capital  gains  tax  Is  not  reduced  or  abolished. 
"the  US.  will  embark  on  a  time  when  the 
country  is  starved  for  the  kind  of  invest- 
ment needed  Just  to  keep  productivity  con- 
stant," a  situation  already  grim  when  con- 
trasted with  that  abroad. 

Getting  this  problem  of  needed  Invest- 
ment across  to  the  public  may  In  part  be  a 
matter  of  semantics  suggests  Mr  Terborgh. 
Use  of  the  term  "Job  development  program" 
In  Mr  Nixon's  Investment  credit  proposal  Is 
one  CT.ample  "The  public  and  labor  must  be 
made  to  understand  that  tax  concesslon.s  for 
new  tools  benefit  all  of  us  and  not  Just  the 
corporations  As  they  accelerate  Investment 
and  technological  progress,  they  benefit  the 
consumer.  Of  equal  Importance,  they  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  new  Jobs  for  workers 
That  Is  the  message  we  must  begin  to  get 
across." 
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Another  change  In  semantics  was  recom- 
mended by  the  task  force:  that  "deprecia- 
tion" be  replaced  with  the  more  descriptive 
term,  "capital  cost  recovery  "" 

Tax  attorney  Joel  Barlow,  partner,  Cov- 
ington &  Burling,  Washington  Is  concerned 
that  a  large  number  of  companies.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  present  the  best  picture  of  profits, 
aren't  taking  full  advantage  of  current  re- 
covery regulations  He  feels  they  should  do 
so  to  aid  the  selling  program,  because  their 
requests  for  belter  recovery  laws  would  be 
more  credible  and  because  they  could  better 
show  that  good  capital  recovery  programs 
can  pay  off  for  everyone. 

Another  barrier  to  productivity  In  tbe 
U.S.  has  been  the  resistance  of  labor,  con- 
vinced as  It  Is  that  automation  means  fewer 
Jobs. 

AUTOMATION    IS   THI   HIT8TONI 

Greater  productivity  through  capital  in- 
vestment in  automation  built  the  U.S  into 
an  Industrial  giant,  and  it  Is  the  moet  es- 
sential element  In  maintaining  that  status. 
says  Clement  E.  Sutton  Jr.  Tice  president 
and  group  executive  of  General  Electric 
Co.'s  Industrial  Group.  Boston.  He  adds  that 
this   task   won't   be  an   easy  one. 

"For  the  U.S  to  increase  Its  productivity 
rapidly  enough  to  offset  the  recent  rounds 
of  wage  Increases,  we  estimate  that  Indus- 
try will  have  to  double  or  even  triple  Its  In- 
vestment in  automation,"  he  says 

"When  labor  represents  45  i>ercent  of  your 
cost  of  production,  and  you're  paying  »6 
an  hour  while  the  other  fellow  is  paying  less 
than  $2,  no  technology  In  the  world  can 
possibly  make  up  the  difference,"  Bethle- 
hem's   Mr     Cort    points    out 

But  It  can  help  greatly,  Mr,  Sutton  Insists. 
He  offers  the  following  solution  to  the  In- 
ternational   challenge : 

"We  can  step  up  our  research  and  devel- 
opment to  maintain  our  product  and  tech- 
nology leadership.  With  automation,  we  can 
Improve  our  productivity  With  product  vol- 
ume, we  have  a  cost-effectiveness  leverage 
And  with  high  product  quality  and  after- 
sale  service,  we  can  assure  levels  of  reliable 
operation  which  make  the  VS  product  the 
best  overall  value  to  the  user." 

If  we  can  solve  some  other  new — and 
pressing — problems   .    .   . 

Constraints    Add    Costs    Betond   BcNcrrrs 
(By  Floyd  G    Lawrence) 

Capital  to  Invest  In  higher  productivity  Is 
vital  to  the  survival  of  U.S  industry  But 
capital  Is  not  easy  to  come  by  as  Increased 
borrowing  by  Industry  makes  clear  Yet  10  to 
30%  of  capital  spending  In  many  industries  is 
going,  not  Into  improving  our  threatened 
competitive  position,  but  Into  nonproductive 
facilities  to  meet  pollution  control  standards 

F*ubllc  and  private  spending  for  air  and 
water  pollution  alone  from  now  through  1975 
according  to  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  estimates,  will  total  $61  7  billion. 
Based  on  the  Conference  Board  Inc  (New 
York)  estimate  of  $19,811  per  employee  In- 
vested by  manufacturing,  this  $61  7  blillon,  if 
It  were  Invested  In  new  plant  and  equipment, 
could  create  Jobs  for  two-thirds  of  the  na- 
tion's 4,8  million  unemployed, 

P\it  another  way.  this  Is  an  amount  equal 
to  the  current  book  value  of  the  plant  and 
equipment  of  four  complete  American  auto 
Industries;  3.7  entire  steel  Industries;  or  the 
chemicals,  rubber,  paper,  lumber,  aircraft, 
and  nonferrous  metals  Indtistrles  combined 
And  It  Is  enough  to  lead  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Maurice  H  Stans  to  say ;  "What  are  our 
priorities''  We  need  to  weigh  environmental 
goals  against  economic  reality   " 

Environmental  needs  clearly  are  Important 
Secretary  Stans  and  others  are  saying,  and 
they  cannot  be  ignored.  But  our  society  has 
other  needs  which  a  commitment  of  this  sl^e 
could  do  much  to  meet,  as  Industry  Week 
Illustrates  And.  more  basic  still  a  strong  and 
viable  IndiMtry  Is  the  key  not  only  to  the 
technological    means    of    achieving    our    en- 
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vlronmental  goals,  but  aiao  to  th«  economic 
strea^h  demand«d  If  we  are  to  achieve  our 
other  gOfUs  as  »  iiocleiy 

nie  fact  l.s  ■  Hecreiary  Slana  addn.  "that 
American  conipanlea  will  have  Lucreafied  their 
pollution  coiitxul  spending  by  alm(«t  60'r 
this  year  over  last.  Industry  will  spend  some 
>1U  billion  over  the  u«»Xv  five  yearj  to  nie«t 
the  requisite  standards   ' 

AMA^BMCNT    PROM    ABROAD 

Foreign  cotnp)etltor«  have  not  yet  assumed 
ajiy  such  cost  burden  Nor  are  there  any 
signs  that  they  Imminently  will,  reports  a 
government  offlclal  ckjsely  Involved  In  .seek- 
ing International  environmental  RoaJs.  "TTiere 
are  honest  differences  between  nation.?  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  hazard  to  human  health. 
Many  abroad  are  frankly  amazed  by  our 
views  in  this  country  and  clearly  regard  our 
standards  a«  unnecessarily  extreme  Since  It 
la  standards  that  establish  the  level  of  con- 
trol and  detyrmlne  fnflt  the  dt.sparltv  Is  like- 
ly to  be  long  term  rather  than  short." 

Nor  does  he  hold  out  miirh  hope  to  those 
who  expect  things  to  even  up  as  a  result 
of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  FTrivlronment  at  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
In  June  1<»7?  •Therf  will  be  (representa- 
tives of  I  over  100  cotmtrteK  In  attendance,  of 
which  some  75  or  BO  wi'l  be  less  developed 
countries  with  objectives  entirely  different 
from  ours. 

"Many  developing  roiintrles  say  frankly 
they  would  welcome  pollution  if  It  fostered 
their  economic  development  and  industrial - 
tzatton.  Some  are  talkinjr  among  themselve.s 
about  opportunities  as  pollution  havens  as 
a  resTilt  of  environmental  restrictions  of  the 
more    developed    countries."    he    reports. 

Confronted  with  unwillingness  to  sacrtflce 
economics  for  environment  In  many  coun- 
tries abroad,  he  Indicates  our  government  be- 
lieves the  most  likely  forum  to  seek  p>oeltlve 
results  on  environmental  dl.screpancles  Is 
the  Orgnntzatlon  for  Economic  Cooperation 
&  DeTrtopment  (OBCD)  "The  membership 
not  only  ronsl.?t.s  of  countries  that  accoiint 
for  60%  of  PVee  World  trade."  he  explains, 
"but  also,  these  are  the  countries  which  have 
the  most  nearly  similar  interests  and  con- 
cerns about  the  environment. 

"We  are  pushing  to  get  agreement  In  the 
OECD  that  all  member  countries  accept  the 
principle  that  the  polluter  jears  the  cost  of 
polluting. "  he  aaya.  'The  Importance  of 
this  Is  that  If  other  countries  subnldl/e  p.ol- 
lutlon  control  for  manufacturers  our  Indus- 
try win  be  at  a  competitive  dl.sadvantaKe 
because  the  costs  will  not  be  reflected 
du^ctly  in  their  prc<lucts.  But  even  If  the 
polluter  does  pay  in  all  developedxountrles." 
he  cautions,  these  costs  still  could  differ 
Bubstantiaily  between  countries  because  of 
differences  in  p<>iiutlon  standardB  " 

And  on  that  score  he  is  not  optimistic. 
"We  have  explcjred  setting  International 
standards  for  pollution  contrrl  with  other 
countries  In  the  OECIJ  and  the  general 
Ttew  seen^  to  be  that  it  s  )\i»t  not  realistic 
because  the  circumstances  are  so  different 
from  country  to  country,  '  he  explains  "But 
that's  not  surprising  when  y-,iu  realize  that 
many  of  our  own  environmental  experts 
question  the  economic  sense  of  common 
•tAQdards  throughout  the  US.  Itself." 

POVHTTT    IB    VOLT,    TOO 

Antonle  T  Knoppcrs.  chairman,  US 
Counca  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  president,  Merck  &  Co  ,  Rah- 
way,  N.J.  told  world  business  leaders  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  that  '  Industry  and  all  other 
polluters  could  do  more  to  keep  our  air  and 
water  resources  cleaner  ttian  In  the  past,  but 
always  at  a  price  The  question  In  Its  most 
brutal  form  Is  when  does  the  price  become 
too  8te«p'  Shutting  down  a  polluting  plant 
that  would  be  uneconomic  to  renovate  can 
cost  Jobs  "If  pollution  la  ugly,"  observes  Dr. 
Knoppers.  "so  Is  poverty." 

Other  countries  leas  affluent  than  ourselves 
Already   uodsrstand  thAt  quite  ci«Mrl/.  Un- 
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less  we  can  somehow  Imbue  them  with  our 
environmental  Ideall.sm.  we  are  likely  to 
prove    the    point    quite    conclusively. 

But  Important  though  the  displacement 
of  capital  may  be  In  itself,  there  are  other 
liiipUcatlotiB  In  oiu:  actions  that  are  per- 
haps more  .serlou.s  Industry  needs  energy  no 
less  than  It  needs  tools. 

Within  the  last  month,  as  a  result  of  en- 
vironmentalist pressures,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  agreed  to  "review  the  thermal 
effects  on  the  environment  '  of  IOC  nuclear 
powerplanu,  15  of  which  are  already  in  op- 
eration  and   could   be  shut  down. 

Al)out  92  million  megawatts  of  electrical 
energy,  equal  to  27%  of  the  nation's  present 
generating  capacity,  was  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  plants.  Ptixther  delay  alone  will 
add  cost,  while  a  likely  concession  of  added 
cooling  towers  to  "protect  the  environment 
from  hot  water" — the  effects  of  which  are 
far  from  fully  understood— would  add  more 

Other  examples  of  crescendolng  constraints 
on  the  development  and  utilization  of  re- 
sources might  be  cited,  ranging  from  the 
well-known  delay  In  the  conctructlon  of  the 
Alaska  pli>ellne  to  continuing  charges  that 
the  fleserve  Mining  Co.  Is  "polluting"  Lake 
Superior  by  dumping  Inert  taconlte  tailings 
\nto  a  trench  900  ft  deep — despite  prior  per- 
mits from  both  the  state  and  federal 
governments. 

MOaX    IIAaAbSMt^NT    AHKAO? 

But  If  regulated  ciist  dlsparlile*  and  grow- 
ing restrictions  of  energy  and  resources  in- 
sufBclently  jeopardize  American  Indu.stry,  at- 
tacks are  now  being  mounted  to  undermine 
the  American  free  market  system  Itself. 

"American  business,  from  the  perspective 
of  the  world.  Is  plainly  In  trouble.  '  says 
James  .M.  Koche.  chairman.  Oeoeral  Motor--! 
Corp.,  Detroit.  "Yet  at  a  time  when  we  must 
work  together  to  bolster  our  ability  to  oom- 
pete  atralnsi  others,  our  system  Is  being 
crttlclxed  by  many  whose  professed  aim  Is  to 
alter  the  role  and  influence  of  corporations 
and  corporate  m.mat'cment  in  and  upon 
American  society  ' 

"TTieir  ultimate  aim  is  to  alienate  the 
American  oonsumer  from  business."  warns 
Mr.  Roche.  'If  the  consumer  can  be  con- 
vinced that  he  really  does  not  know  what  Is 
good  for  him  —and  this  Is  what  the  critics  try 
to  do — then  freedom  leaves  free  enterprise. 
For  If  the  consumer  canitot  protect  his  own 
Interest,  then  someone  else  must  do  11.  That 
someone  else  will  then  dictate  what  can  t>e 
made,  what  can  be  sold,  and  at  what  price.  ' 
Legislative  proposals  now  pending  before 
c  iigress  lUualrate  the  direction  of  the  pres- 
sures Mr  Roche  describes  One  group  of  bills 
would  create  a  statutory  OIBce  of  Consumer 
Affairs  with  authority  to  act  as  advocate  of 
consumer  Interest*  In  agency  and  court  pro- 
ceedings. But  as  John  Stuart,  director  of 
marketing  for  the  National  Assn.  of  Manu- 
facturers (N-VMi.  pointed  out  to  members 
of  the  Houoe  Subfommii  tee  on  Legislation 
&  Military  Operations,  defining  tlie  consum- 
er interest  Is  not  always  easy  "Two  groups  of 
public  interest  lawyers  are  sharply  divided 
over  the  Alti^ka  pipeline,"  Mr  Stuart  noted, 
"one  having  sympathies  for  lutderprlvlleged 
Indians  whose  public  inlereet  was  In  Jobs 
and  a  better  living,  while  Uie  other  lawyers 
represented  environmentalists  who  felt 
ecology  was  the  greater  public  interest." 

Product  safety  legislation,  the  subject  of 
another  group  of  bills  pending,  would  cover 
new  or  existing  products  "customarily  sold 
for  household  or  personal  consumption" — a 
categorization  to  which  an  exception  would 
be  hard  to  find.  Stanley  Oroner,  vice  presi- 
dent-group services.  AMF  Inc  .  New  York,  told 
the  Senate  LXmunerce  Committee  on  behalf 
of  the  NAM. 

■  We  can  report  to  you  that  Industry 
broadly  accepts  the  ob}e<-tiveM  of  these  bills 
We  have  no  Ulualons  as  to  what  this  may 
mean.  It  may  mean  having  to  accept  a  dom- 
inant and  oft-times  harasalng  and  oo«Uy 
government  Intrusion  Into  our  engineering. 
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our  production  processes,  and  our  distribu- 
tion. We  must  expect  to  cooperate  with  gov- 
ernment In  the  burdensome  keeping  of  rec- 
ords and  gathering  of  technical  da!a  ccn- 
cemlng  tliousands  of  products  and  ci.untless 
componenu  and  their  distribution  and  uw 
"It  means  time  and  money  spent  by  our 
executives  and  associations  In  the  develop- 
ing of  new  standards  of  perfom.^nce  And. 
finally,  we  are  keenly  aware  of  the  Inevita- 
bility of  loss  of  sales  and  Jobs  bv  adverse 
(and  perhaps  misinterpreted)  publicity  In 
the  marketplace,  or  Inaccurate  Information. 
or  erroneous  flndlngs  released  by  the  ad- 
ministrator," said  Mr  Groner 

Consumer  class  action  bills  comprise  a 
third  major  area,  permitting  the  con.sumers 
to  band  together  to  correct  anything  the 
other  pieces  of  legislation  may  have  failed 
to  catch  Richard  D  Godown  as.soclate  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  NAM  pointed  out  In  tes- 
timony on  these  bills  that  "all  manufactur- 
ers, and  big  concerns  in  part  cular,  would 
fall  prey  to  hnraspment  and  strike  suUs  It  is 
small  comfort  to  be  told  that  plaintiffs  have 
to  prove  their  cases  The  cost  of  defen.se  is 
formidable  enough  so  that  It  cannot  be 
winked  at  by  any  US  company  And  the 
public  relatlon.s  damage- -the  adverrse  pub- 
licity which  flows  from  simply  being  named 
In  such  a  suit — la  costly  In    other  terms  " 

"To  the  extent  that  new  laws  a;id  new 
ofBclals  do  protect  the  consumer  aK:alust 
fraud  and  deception,  and  safeguard  his 
health  an<  safety,  says  Mr  Roche,  "they 
are  good.  But  too  much  of  this  new  deveUjfi- 
ment  Is  unnecessary,  and  does  not  deliver  a 
value  to  tne  consumer  commen.surate  with 
the  potential  higher  cost  In  taxes  and  higher 
prices. 

"Also  to  protect  the  consumer,  It  has  been 
mandated  that  many  of  the  products  he  buys 
be  altered  lu  this  way.  too.  consumer  choice 
is  sometimes  unnecessarily  reduced,  and 
costs  are  added  without  ecjuiva.ent  Increase 
In  value."  believes  Mr  Rixrhe. 

"I  am  seriously  concerned — deeply  c  n- 
ccrned — at  v;liat  may  prove  to  be  an  impos- 
sible burden  on  our  company  vUe  Indus- 
try, and  the  consumer  In  the  years  Immedi- 
ately aliead."  Henry  Ford  II,  cijiirman.  UAi 
shareholders  attending  the  Ford  Motor  Co 
annual  meeting  this  year.  'I  am  referring  to 
the  growing  burden  of  sometimes  arbitrary 
legislative  and  regulatory  requirements  that 
could  paralyze  this  Industry  or  price  our  pro- 
ducts out  of  reach  of  many  car  buyers." 

Mr.  Ford  estlmateo  that  "Jusi  to  cover  the 
cost  of  nu:etlng  emission  contro.  and  vehicle 
safety  standards  between  now  aod  1975.  the 
suggested  retail  price  of  an  average  Ford  car 
In  this  country  might  be  as  much  as  $6C0 
higher  than  the  current  prloe,  without  any 
added  profit  margin  or  return  on  our  very 
substantial  Investjnent." 

"Business  does  Its  Job  when  It  provides 
useful  Jobs  at  high  wages,  whei.  It  provides 
useful  products  at  fair  prices,  when  It  pro- 
vides economic  growth  that  produces  taxes 
for  government  and  earnings  for  stockhold- 
ers. These  are  the  longstanding  social  re- 
sponsibilities of  business."  believes  Mr 
Roche 

"Today  otir  task  Is  to  achieve  our  national 
social  objectives  at  the  least  possible  cost  to 
otir  society,  tcj  as.sure  full  value  for  the  dol- 
lars that  must  be  spent,  to  moun:  an  efficient 
effort  This  clearly,"  observes  Mr.  Roche,  "U 
a  Job  where  business  and  businessmen  have 
much  to  contribute  " 

It  may  well  be  that  the  very  survival  of 
our  entire  enterprise  system  may  require  a 
new    attack  '  .  .  . 

SravrvAL  Demands  Nrw  "PASTKxasHip  of 

Poarosx  " 

(By  Perry  Pascarella  and  Joseph  J.  Fenley) 

So  what  If  American  Jobs  are  being  priced 
out  of  existence?  That's  labor's  problem. 

So  what  If  plants  arent  being  modernised 
fast  enough?  That's  Industry's  problem 

So   what   If   there   were   a  decline  in   tbe 
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number  of  manufacturers  and  workers  to 
tax'  The  politicians  could  find  the  money  we 
need  elsewhere. 

Each  of  us  fits  Into  a  group — with  Hs  own 
problem.  With  companies.  induBtrtee,  labor 
groups,  and  the  public  each  serving  self- 
interests,  wont  we  achieve  the  best  resnlts 

for  all? 

The  tnrth  Is  this  "adversary  svstem  has 
worked  in  good  times  but  has  been  aban- 
doned during  wars  and  depresalonB  whUe 
everyone   worked    toward   a   common    goal 

In  the  world  economic  contest  we  have 
no  comriMJn  goal  Bui  we  stiU  have  time  to 
establish  one  and  apply  ourselves  to  it — 
all  of  us 

"The  national  economic  units  created  In 
Japan  and  the  Common  Market,  and  coming 
in  Russia  and  China.  wlU  force  eoononiic  re- 
as.sessmer>t  in  the  US"  says  Roger  S  Ahl- 
brandt.  president.  Allegheny  Ludlum  In- 
dustries Inc  .  Pittsburgh  "Antagonisms  wUl 
have  to  disappear  or  be  set  a.slde.  We  can't 
afford  them  any  longer  since  we  are  now 
and  win  be  more  so  In  the  futi;re,  in  direct 
compeUtlon  with  unified  tiallonai  economic 
ss-stems,"  he  warns 

"Unified  national  economic  systems" 
doesn't  sound  like  free  enterprise  talk.  But  a 
growing  number  of  leading  businessmen  are 
talking  that  way 

"The  free  enterprise  system  needs  new  defi- 
nition," believes  William  H.  Moore,  chair- 
man. Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York.  "It  cannot 
be  the  barroom  brawl  of  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

"The  numbers  are  now  too  big  for  the 
public  and  private  sectors  to  go  their  sep- 
arate ways.  The  bottom  of  the  tax  barrel  Is 
being  reached,  and  when  earnings  can  no 
longer  replenish  our  buslne.sses.  the  taxes  will 
continue  What  then-  nationalization?  Con- 
fiscation?'  he  asks. 

Mr  Ahlbrandt  calls  for  a  "coherent  foreign 
economic  policy  "  He  believes  It  Is  "imperative 
for  the  U  8.  to  furmulate.  as  quickly  as 
possible,  a  strategy  and  policy  for  Interna- 
tional trade,  one  which  will  protect  our  na- 
tions vital  interests.  J^ist  as  the  vital  In- 
terests of  competing  economies  are  being  pro- 
tected " 

How  do  our  foreign  competitors  protect 
themselves'  "In  bo'h  West  Oermany  and 
Japan,  a  new  t^-pe  of  enterprise  has  arisen  in 
the  Ian  25  years  which  snuarely  aligns  gov- 
ernment participation  with  business."  says 
Douglas  Orymes.  president.  Koppers  Co  Inc  . 
Pittsburgh  "The  result  Is  a  planned  econ- 
omy .  .  .  I'm  not  at  all  sure  theirs  Is  more 
planned  than  ours — I  think  it's  Just  t>etteT 
planned." 

In  a  study  of  Japans  economic  policy  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  state.s 
"To  carry  out  export -expansion  plans,  the 
Ministry  of  Intematlonal  Trade  A  Industry 
constantly  confers  with  company  represent- 
atives about  the  allocation  of  resources  and. 
through  administrative  guidance,  even  set.s 
minimum  slr^fl  for  Industrial  plants.  The 
Ministry  of  Finance,  through  the  Bank  of 
Japan,  meanwhile  funnels  funds  to  areas  with 
the  highest  growth  potential. 

"Thus,  gtoremment  policies  work  to  con- 
centrate new  Investment  In  thoee  are«8  where 
world  demand  Is  highest  Also,  by  backing  the 
extremely  high  use  of  corp(»rate  debt  to 
finance  growth,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
the  Bank  of  Japan  play  a  key  p»rt  in  setting 
the  pace  and  direction  of  expansion." 

The  St  tidy  Hats  other  areas  of  cooperation 
such  as  tax  deductions  on  inoome  earned 
from  exports,  special  Interest  rates  on  short- 
term  export  bllla,  favormble  tenne  on  long- 
term  export  Wrmrwing  and  government  in- 
surance on  certi^n  rlalta  foe  which  private 
Insurance  la  not  avftUabie. 

By  oontr«at,  our  political  system  Is  leading 
to  divialveneea.  fcMa  Dr.  Herbert  Robinson, 
president.  International  Management  Sys- 
tema  Corp.  ".  .  The  qulckeet  way  to  obtain 
vote*  Is  throtigh  government  spending  and 
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taxation,  to  offer  socnerthlng  for  nothing.  It 
)a  alnioet  axiomatic  that.  If  we  have,  as  now, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  cm  wel- 
fare and  other  subsidies,  then.  In  general,  our 
l^lslators  will  Increasingly  seek  to  improve 
the  lot  of  such  persons  at  the  expense  of 
higher  income  groups  In  order  to  secure  their 
votee.  The  Onal  equilibrium  of  such  a  system 
c&n  only  be  an  imder motivated,  underln- 
cximed  nation." 

Top  labor  executives  are  using  their 
■  monopoly  power."  says  Dr.  Robinson,  to  de- 
mand wages  that  allow  lor  Increasing  tax 
rates  and  Uie  Inflation  that  their  own  In- 
creasing wage  rates  cause. 

BAUUiCS  OUB    POWEa 

Anv  attempt  to  e.stabllah  a  liational  pro- 
gram for  Burvlvai  will  have  to  face  up  to  the 
restructuring  of  power  within  the  US  It  will 
hare  to  consider  bringing  unions  under  the 
antltruirt  laws 

It's  urgent  that  we  re.-tx>re  baiaxice  to  the 
collective  bargaining  proceas  '  says  Philip  D. 
Block  Jr..  chairman.  Inland  Steel  Oo..  Chi- 
cago. "The  excessive  labor  sefJemenU  of  re- 
cent years  have  been  products  of  monopoly 
labor  power  and  practices  which  have  over- 
whelmed the  bargaining  process.  These  prac- 
tices have  be^-n  fostered  by  an  Indulgent  pub- 
lic attitude  toward  labor  unions,  and  by  the 
Implicit  support  of  Congress  and  many  gov- 
ernmental agencies." 

At  the  same  Ume,  any  strategy  for  survival 
will  have  to  include  an  evaluation  of  our 
antitrust  laws  and  their  Impact  on  the  com- 
petitiveness of  US.  firms  "Where  there  ha* 
bee-n  pressure  from  Imports.  It  m&kes  sense 
to  allow  more  mergers."  aays  Harald  B 
Malmg.-en.  president.  Malmgren  Inc.  Anti- 
trust policy  that  prevented  mergers  In  the 
textile  Industry,  which  would  have  benefited 
smaller  firms  by  their  absorption  Into  larger 
firms  with  flnanciai  resources,  "was  a  stu- 
pidity." believes  Mr  Malmgren,  who  was  a 
high  level  trade  expert  in  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. 

"There  are  many  things  we  might  like  to 
do  in  the  way  of  mergers  and  acquisitions  to 
give  us  more  efBclent  operations  that  we  are 
precluded  from  doing."  says  W.  Michael 
Blumenthal,  president   Bendix  Corp.,  Detroit 

•  We  need  t-o  revaluate  antitrust  policy  In 
terms  of  multinaUoiiai  operations,"  eays 
RL>bert  Bjork,  chairman.  MacKay-Shlelde 
Economics  Inc.,  New  York.  "We  need  a  more 
relaxed  and  realistic  approach  We  need  to 
determine  If  we  need  exempUons  to  enable 
American  firms  to  compete  abroad  on  an 
ecjual  basis.'" 

DESIGN    LAWS    FOR    COMPrTTrlVENrSS 

The  antitrust  laws  try  to  encourage  effi- 
ciency, and  this  doee  not  run  against  the 
notion  of  an  expanding  world  market,  argues 
a  Justice  Dept  spokesman  There  Is  not  a 
direct  correlation  between  company  «ze  and 
efficiency  The  efficiency  that  s  encouraged  by 
U  S  antitrust  laws  will  help  make  for  suc- 
ce.ss  1  n  world  n^arkets 

But  laws  deigned  to  foster  oompeution 
within  our  national  boundaries  aren  t  work- 
ing in  world  competition.  Perhaps  they  give 
too  much  support  to  firms  that  aren't  com- 
petitive 

One  possible  reason  some  of  the  foreign 
economies  are  stronger  than  ours,  says  Mr. 
Orymes  of  Koppers.  Is  that  their  profit  mo- 
tive Is  even  stronger.  "The  weak  and  non- 
profitaMe  compianleB  are  stripped  away  and 
the  available  energy  and  money  are  guided 
Into  the  planned  and  profitable  oompanies 
In  a  free  enterprise  system,  only  the  strong 
companies  are  supposed  to  survive.  But  In  the 
US.  we  protect  the  weak  and  hanutrlng  the 
strong  through  a  variety  of  antitrust  laws.  " 

THREAT    I'PON    THRXAT 

Deterioration  of  the  proper  climate  for  in- 
dustry In  the  U.S.  has  led  to  a  development 
that  is  as  frightening  to  some  as  the  threat 
from   foreign   producers:    the   eetabllBhment 
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of   njanufacturlng   facUiUes   abroad   by  TJS. 
firms. 

The  first  wave  of  OJS.  owned  facilities 
abroad  represeiited  an  attempt  to  get  a  share 
of  the  world  market  that  we  cotild  not  reach 
via  exports.  Our  high  labor  rates,  tax  law.'? 
and  other  burdens  had  already  handicapped 
us  in  producing  here  for  sale  abroad.  Tlie 
Jobs  that  such  an  opportunity  could  ha"v« 
presented  were  already  lort 

But  of  greater  concern  today  is  the  second 
wave — faculties  being  built  overseas  by  U£ 
firms  to  protect  their  markets  here  Thev 
have  been  forced  offshore  to  compete  with 
Imports  coming  Into  the  U.S.  We  now  see  Jobs 
being  created  abroad  rather  than  here 

"This  is  an  early  warning  sign  that  our 
competitive  position  is  being  eroded"  says 
Harold  B  Scott  acting  assistant  secre>tary  erf 
commerce  for  domestic  and  international 
business.  "We  must  provide  ats  competitive 
a  climate  here  as  Is  possible  .  .  a  climate 
In  which  It  will  be  economically  fe«alble  for 
companies  to  return  production  here  ' 

Our  laws,  policies  and  attitudes  are  brln<»- 
ing  us  to  a  crisis  We  must  face  the  fae* 
that  we  are  In  economic  danger— that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  jobs  are  being  kwt  to 
foreign  competitors  or  to  the  overseas  manu- 
Uiciuring  faciiiiiefr  of  C  S    firms 

What  we  need  is  a  "partnership  of  pur- 
pose" among  go\-emmer.t  industry  and 
labor,  says  Jack  J  Carlson  president.  Kaiser 
Steel  Corp  .  Oakland  Calif  Bach  segment 
of  the  economy  must  be  willing  to  engage 
In  new  practices  Industry  must  Innovate 
and  stay  ahead  In  the  technology  race  Gov- 
ernment should  share  m  this  goal  Labor 
must  search  for  new  ways  to  increase  y.f 
pnxJuctlvlty  he  believes 

A  new  partnership  'is  unquenicnably 
needed  In  the  decade  ahe&d  "  agrees  Mr 
Scott  The  relationship  '  f  business  and 
governmeiu  will  be  much  more  Intlniate 
Government  has  traditionally  functlooed  at 
the  regulator  In  the  future  the  role  of  eov- 
ernment  will  have  to  be  much  moce  sup- 
pf)rtlve   " 

Mr  Orymes  of  Kopp>ers  says  "The  stin-lva! 
r;  e.ich  part  of  car  system  n'.ay  Indeed  de- 
pend upon  how  we  forge  an  alliance  among 
government,  business  and  labor  It  will  only 
be  the  Interaction  of  these  three  groupe  that 
win  produce  a  system  that  Is  tolerable  to 
all  th.'^ee  and  is  workable  and  profitable  for 
all '■ 

We  must  face  these  truths' 

Labor  can  secure  Jobe  only  if  we  ha-e  a 
strong  economy 

Our  society  can  tackle  major  problems  that 
stand  In  the  way  of  greatness  only  If  we 
have  an  Industrial  machine  big  enough  to 
deliver  the  solutions. 

Free  enterprise  can  survive  only  If  we  are 
enterprising:  only  if  we  do  all  the  things 
that  are  necessary  to  make  ourselves  com- 
petitive. 

Unless  we  form  a  "partnership  o*  p\iT- 
pose"  'we  win  continue  to  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses  and  achieve  none  of  these  things. 

The  matter  ol  economic  competluveness 
Is  not  a  problem  for  industiT'  alone  Rather, 
it  is  a  te.st  of  our  ability  to  organize  our 
talents  and  resources  to  serve  our  hopes 
for  a  better  life 

What  we  need  Is  a  Strategy  for  Survival. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  630 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 


or    DTDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEVTATn'ES 

Tuesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr  Sj^eaker,  I  w««  won- 
dering. In  view  erf  the  e»enU  of  the  p««t 
few  weeks  in  Saigon.  IX  »ny  Member  of 
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Congress  or  euiy  member  of  the  executive 
branch  would  care  to  say  he  or  she  Is 
wllllnif,  from  thla  day  forward,  to  give  his 
or  her  life.  limb,  sanity  or  freedom — 
POW  even  for  another  day — further  to 
prop  up  the  Saigron  dicfatorship. 

Other  Americans  are  being  ordered  to 
do  so  today. 

Following  Is  the  languat^e  of  House 
Resolution  630,  which  I  Intrcduced  on 
September  30,  1971; 

Whereaa  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  M&rob  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  la 
th&t  "aa  long  as  there  are  American  POWs 
In  North  Vietnam  we  wUl  have  tn  maintain 
a  residual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  That  is 
the  least  we  oaa  negotiate  for." 

Wh«r«*a  Madame  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  ohlef 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Gk)vemment  of  the  Republic  of  3«>uth  Viet- 
nam stated  on  July  1.  1971.  that  the  policy 
of  her  government  is:  "If  the  United  States 
Oovemment  acts  a  terminal  date  for  the 
withdrawal  from  South  Vletnajn  In  1971  of 
the  totaaty  of  United  States  forcee  and  thc«e 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  In  the  United 
States  camp,  the  ptuxlee  will  at  the  same  time 
agree  on  the  modalities 

"A.  Of  the  withdrawal  in  safety  from  South 
Vietnam  of  the  totality  of  United  States 
foroes  and  those  of  liie  other  foreign  ooun- 
trlea  In  the  United  States  camp; 

"B.  Of  the  release  of  the  totality  of  mili- 
tary men  of  all  parties  and  the  civilians 
captured  In  the  war  (including  American 
pilots  captured  in  North  Vietnam),  so  that 
they  may  all  rapidly  retvirn  to  their  homes 

"Theee  two  operations  will  begin  on  the 
aame  date  and  will  end  on  the  .same  date 

"A  cease-ftre  will  be  observed  between  the 
South  Vietnam  Peoples  Liberation  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  camp, 
•s  soon  as  the  parties  reach  agreement  on 
the  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  the 
totality  of  United  States  forcee  and  those  of 
the  other  foreign  countries  In  the  United 
States  camp  " 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  Ln  retiu-n  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
St«t«8  shall  withdraw  all  Its  AiMM  Forces 
from  South  Vietnam  within  sl.xty  days  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  agreement :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  agreement  shall  contain 
g\iarantee  by  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam of  safe  conduct  out  of  Vietnam  for  all 
American  prisoners  and  all  Amerlctm  Armed 
FV>rce8  slmultiuieously. 


VETERANS        DAY        TRIBUTE        BY 
CLAUDE   B    MILLER,   DUBLIN.   OA. 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or  GKoat^iA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr  TALMADOE  Mr  President,  each 
year  the  Nation  sets  aside  a  day  to  pay 
tiibute  to  the  veterans  of  our  Armed 
Forces  who  have  served  their  country 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

In  connection  with  this  year's  Veter- 
ans Day.  there  was  sent  to  me  a  vei-y 
nne  poem  written  by  Claude  B.  Miller, 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Center 
at  Dubhn  Ga.  In  his  verse,  Mr  Miller  has 
phrased  ai  eloquent  tribute  to  the  Na- 
tions veterans  and  the  country  we  all 
love  so  dearly. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  poem 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

In   Allcgiancs  to  Ood  and  Countbt 
(By  Claude  B    MUlw) 
To  our  Felloic  Americans 

We,  the  veterans  who  are  alive,  are  Joined 
In  spirit  with  our  fallen  brothers. 

We  do  bequeath  to  you,  a  heritage — A 
heritage  that  Is  the  very  soul  of  America: 
The  Freedom  of  the  Spirit  of  America. 

The  fundamental  foundation  upon  which 
this  Nation  stands  ia  embedded  in  every 
stream  and  stone — in  every  waving  blade  of 
graiis. 

The  Spirit  of  Freedom!  This  is  your^-our 
horltage. 

We.  the  veterans,  are  as  one  with  you  In 
reafflrmJng.  In  rededlcatlug  our  lives  .  .  . 
that  thl.s  great  American  Hejltage  Shall  not 
perish:  ITiat  these  United  States  shall 
endure. 

"Count  not  lightly. 
The  lives  that  were  lost 
In  Freedom's  Cause  .  .  . 
The  remaining  ones 
Will   bear  the  ooet." 


October  19,  1971 


A  WOMAN'S  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  COM- 
PREHENSIVE CHILD  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF     LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 
Tuesday,  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  rightfully  consider  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Comprehensive  Cliild  Devel- 
opment Act  contained  in  8  2007  as  a 
Oovemment  threat  to  the  rigtit  of  par- 
ents to  rear  their  children. 

A  thorough  analysis  of  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  Comprehensive  Child  Devel- 
opment Act  is  contained  in  the  Barbara 
M.  Morris  report  of  October  1970. 

I  include  the  Morns  report  in  the 
Record  ; 

Anatomy   of  a   Hoax 

The  "Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Act  recently  passed  by  the  US  House  of 
Representatives  as  an  amendment  to  S  2007 
pu-saed  by  the  U  8  Senate  Is  highly  deceptive 
and  should  not  be  signed  into  law  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

S.  3007  ia  deceptive  In  that  it  Ls  drafted  to 
give  the  Impression  that  Child  Development 
Plans  and  Programs  are  to  be  controlled 
locally  by  local  people,  when  in  fact,  Child 
Development  IT-ograms  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  are  under  the  rigid  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

.s  2007  Is  deceptive  in  that  It  appears  to 
dlstlHlm  Federal  control  of  Child  Develop- 
ment Plana  and  Programs,  when  if  fact.  It 
does  not  prohibit  Federal  control,  but 
clearly  establishes  TOTAL  Federal  control. 

An  analysis  of  the  Comprehensive  Child 
Developineut  Programs  in  S  3007  bears  wit- 
ness to  these  hndlngs. 

"Sec  621.  .  this  title  may  be  cited  a« 
the  'Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Act.'  ■■ 

OTATIMKNT    Or   FINDINGS   AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  532 (a)  (5)  declares  that  Congress  finds 
that  It  18  crucial  to  the  meaningful  develop- 
ment of  such  programs  that  their  planning 
and  operation  be  undertaken  as  a  partner- 


ship of  parents,  community,  8tat«  and  local 
governments"  Aside  from  establishing  th« 
State  as  the  third  parent,  this  Is  a  noble 
statement,  but  as  ensuing  sections  wUl  bear 
out,  planning  and  operation  of  child  devel- 
opment plans  and  programs  are  under  strict 
Federal  control  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

SEC  633 (b I  (3)  declares  that  :t  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  build  upon  the  tucceuet 
gained  through  Headstart.  when  In  fact, 
abundant  evidence  points  to  Headstart  as  a 
failure  In  a  White  House  Message  on  Educa- 
tion Reform,  signed  by  I^resident  Nlion, 
dated  March  3.  1970.  it  Is  stated.  "In  our 
Headstart  program  where  so  much  hope  Is 
Invested,  we  find  that  youngsters  enrolled 
only  for  the  summer  achieve  almost  no 
gains,  and  the  gains  of  those  In  the  pro- 
gram for  a  full  year  are  soon  matched  by 
their  non-Headstart  classmates  from  simi- 
larly poor  backgrounds".  A  comprehensive 
study  made  of  Headstart  by  -.he  Westing- 
house  Learning  Corporation  and  Ohio  Uni- 
versity m  1969  has  clearly  shown  that  Head- 
start  in  Its  present  form  Is  not  worth  the 
cost  and  should  be  radically  revised.  (Con- 
gressional Record  13    15  69  p    10685). 

Sec  522(b)(4)  provUles  that  t  1«  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  "provide  that  declsioni 
as  to  the  nature  and  funding  of  such  pro- 
grams be  made  at  the  commun.ty  level  with 
the  full  Involvement  of  parent*  .  .  .",  when 
In  fact,  the  decision  to  fund  Is  t-D  be  made  by 
the  Secretary,  and  the  nature  of  such  pro- 
grams Is  to  be  decided  by  Federal  standards. 

TITLE  I— COMPREHENSIVE  CHILD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM.  DIRECIION  TO 
ESTABLISH  PROGRAMS 

CHILXI    DEVELOPMENT    PBOGIL\MS 

Sec  523(bi(7)  provides  that  activities  of 
a  child  development  program  may  Include 
activities  such  as.  diagnosis  ai.d  Ideiillflca- 
tton  of  mental  and  emotional  barriers  with 
appropriate  treatment  to  overcome  such  bar- 
riers What  are  mental  and  emotional  bar- 
Tter.i''  Who  decides,  and  how  is  It  decided? 
What  Is  "appropriate  treatment"  as  applied 
to  an  emotional  or  mental  barrier?  A  state- 
ment entitled  "Mental  Health  and  World 
Citizenship  '  which  emanated  from  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Mental  Health  held  In 
London  in  1948  stated  that  the  family  im- 
poses their  Imprint  early  In  the  personality 
development  of  the  children  who  then  per- 
petuate  the  traditional  pattern  to  which  they 
have  been  moulded,  and  It  Is  these  people 
"who  present  the  Immediate  resistance  to  so- 
cial, economic  and  political  chauges".  Are  the 
mental  and  emotional  barriers  tc  be  overcsome 
the  traditional  beliefs  and  religious  teachings 
of   the  parents? 

Sec  523(bi(8)  provides  for  activities  to 
ameliorate  identified  handicapf..  What  kind 
of  handicaps?  Mental?  Emotional?  Physical? 
A  statement  prepared  by  the  Wisconsin  As- 
(K>clrttion  for  Mental  Health,  "A  Progress  Re- 
ptirt  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin"  states  that 
an  "emotionally  disturbed  child"  cannot  be 
Isolated  from  the  definition  of  the  "re- 
tarded" or  'physically  handicapped"  because 
all  children  at  times  appear  to  be  disturbed. 
Thus,  all  children  at  some  time  are  "emo- 
tionally handicapped".  A  recent  article  in  the 
National  Enquirer  stated  that  an  abnormally 
high  ratio  of  emotionally  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  Quebec  was  traceable  to  poverty,  poor 
health  standards  and  lack  of  c*illd  support 
programs  Welfare  statistics  showed  that  360,- 
000  children  or  34'.  of  the  total  needed  spe- 
cial care  for  their  handicaps,  and  of  those, 
more  than  41.000  children  have  been  removed 
from  their  families  and  placed  <n  institutions 
and  foster  homes  As  Sec.  633  provides  for 
"separate  child  development  programs  de- 
signed primarily  to  meet  the  pefds  of  handi- 
capped children,"  and  8«c  68a(<l)  gives  the 
National  Center  for  Child  Devflopment  the 
authority  to  acquire  "real  and  personal  prop- 
erly of  all  kinds  necessary  ,  .  ."  can  It  be  as- 
sumed that  R  grant  of  power  is  given  to  re- 
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move  children   with    "idenilfled   handicaps" 
from  their  homos? 

Sec.  524(b)  (11)  provides  for  "in  home 
sendees  and  frointrij  ir.  fundamentals  of 
child  developmeul  for  parents  .  "  An  article 
to  Moscow  News  of  August  14-2i,  197i  on  pp»- 
sch(X)l  education  In  Rosfila  slatee  that  uurb- 
ery  teachers  ".  .  .  keep  in  contact  with  the 
parents  and  help  them  to  bring  up  Uie  chU- 
dren  lii  a  correcl  manner  The  Report  of  the 
Joint  GommlsaJon  on  Mental  Health  of  Chil- 
dren, p  76  states  that  In  educational  pro- 
granui  for  children  under  three  Mothers 
would  be  taught  the  preferred  ways  of  han- 
dling Infiints  .  .  .'■  In  the  Report  ol  the  Edu- 
cation Commission  of  the  Stales.  June.  1971 
P.  43,  the  value  of  home  vlhlls  Is  given 
"Those  children  and  ;>arents  ncedlixg  special 
help  because  of  physical  and  mental  handi- 
caps could  be  xdcntifiPii  and  provided  the  ad- 
ditional help  required".  Are  parents  to  be 
trained  as  agents  of  the  State?  Dr  Edward 
Zigler.  bead  of  the  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment was  quoted  In  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer 2-10-71  as  being  "very  apprehensive  " 
about  a  nationwide  network  of  child  care 
centers  as  they  were  ■•.  .  a  concept  quite 
alien  to  the  American  ethos""  That  govern- 
ment contrrUled  child  care  i.-^  indeed  an  alien 
concept  apparenUy  Is  not  considered  a  de- 
terrent, but  a  concept  to  tie  emulated 

Sec.  524(b)  n3)  allows  "such  other  serv- 
ices and  actlvlUes  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate In  furtheraikce  of  Uie  purposes  of 
tills  Act '.  This  la  a  wide  open,  blank  check 
grant  of  power— a  Pandora's  Box.  Anything 
Ooes. 

PRIME    SPONSORS 

Sec  525  establishes  that  any  State  or  local 
unit  of  government  of  a  given  size  may  be  a 
"prime  sponscn-'  of  a  child  development  pro- 
gram. An  application  from  a  prime  sponsor 
Is  required  to  be  6uk>cutled  to  the  Secretary 
and  estahUahee  what  the  application  must 
Include  Among  other  requirements,  an  appli- 
cation must  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
Child  Development  Councils  and  Local  Policy 
CouncUs.  Members  of  CDC's  are  required  to 
have  a  membership  of  at  least  ><,  parents  of 
children  who  are  economically  disadvantaged. 
Half  tlis  membership  of  Uie  LPC  s  are  re- 
quired to  t)e  parents  of  eligible  children  or 
"their  representatives  " 

Sec.  535(C)(1)  sUtes  that  CDC's  are 
responsible  for  planning  coordmaticm  and 
monitortrng  child  development  programs 
LPC's  are  responsible  for  determining  child 
development  needs,  make  recommendations 
and  encoti''o^c  project  appiicatioiui  While  it 
ia  made  to  appear  that  CDC's  plan  child  de- 
velopment programs.  Sec  526(c)  (3)  requires 
that  applications  from  a  prime  sponsor  pro- 
vide I'JT  the  delegaUon  by  the  CDC  to  "an 
appropriate  agency"  the  •"administrative 
responsibility  for  deve'.oplng  a  Compre- 
hensive ChUd  Developmeul  Plan.  In  general, 
language  of  the  bill  would  iMid  one  to  believe 
that  In  any  case,  the  CDC's  and  LPC's  have 
authority  and  control  o\-er  child  development 
plans  and  programs.  The  subtitle  Federal 
Standards  for  Child  Development  Services 
clanflee  any  misundersUindlng  Sec.  533(ai 
c.early  stat«  that  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate a  common  set  of  program  standards 
uhich  shall  be  applicable  to  all  programs 
providing  cJnld  development  services  with 
Federal  assistance"  ThLi  section  puts  to  rest 
the  belief  that  child  development  programs 
will  be  of  local  determination.  To  further  the 
myth  of  local  control.  Sec  633(b)  establishes 
a  sp)eclal  committee  on  Federal  statidards  lor 
chUd  development  services.  Such  committee 
shall  participate  in  the  development  of  Fed- 
eral Standards  for  Child  Development  Serv- 
ices. Note  that  tlie  Secretary  will  promulgate 
the  standards — the  special  committee  merely 
"participates". 

COMPaEHENSrVB    CHIU)    DIVXLOPMENT    PLANS 

This  subtitle  establishes  the  requirements 
for  a  ootnprehenslve  child  developtneot  pro- 
gram  whlrh   must   inrlude  a  career  develop- 
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ment  plan  and  i»dvancement  on  a  career 
ladder.  Jobs  for  persons  residing  in  com- 
muniUes  served  by  such  projecte;  enroUmeut 
to  the  extent  feasible  of  children  from  a  wide 
range  of  socioeconomic  backgroiinds.  Th>it 
establishment  of  child  care  facilities  will 
bolster  the  economy  by  providing  Jobs  for 
low  Income  persons  Is  often  cited  as  one  of 
the  benefits  of  creating  child  care  programs. 
Requiring  a  socioeconomic  mix  will  assure 
bussing 

S«c  5:^6  i.iO(  requires  the  assurance  that 
"mechanisms  have  been  developed  ...  to 
provide  continuity  between  progrtuns  for  pre- 
school and  elementary  school  children".  This 
requirement  effectuates  a  statement  iu  the 
Report  ol  the  Education  Commission  of  the 
Stales,  under  a  chapter  titled,  "Objectives 
of  a  Public  Early  Childhood  Program  .  Objec- 
tive number  five  states;  One  of  the  objet - 
fii-es  of  education  before  the  age  of  »ix 
should  be  to  foster  changes  in  the  public 
schools   .  and    on    page   21,      The   public 

schools  need  broader  definiUoc  of  objectives. 
InteUectual  objectives  need  to  be  expanded 
to  include  more  emphasii  on  problem  boiving 
and  general  objectives  iieed  to  be  expantied 
beyond  uiiellectuaJ  development  to  include 
the  physical  and  'ticntal  iiealtli  of  children 

Here  it  would  be  app>ropriaie  to  consider 
what  Is  meant  by  mental  heulth  .  It  should 
be  realized  that  the  concept  of  mental  health 
as  now  used  has  little  relailoruship  to 
insanity,  that  mental  health  according  to  the 
United  Nations  definition  Is  a  "state  of  com- 
plete physical,  mental  and  social  well  being 
and  not  merely  the  absence  of  disease  or 
luflmilty".  (World  Health  Organization  Re- 
port, Marcli  1948)  A  statement  from  "Mental 
Health  and  World  Citizenship"  cited  above 
stated.  'Principles  of  mental  health  cannot 
be  succeesfuUy  furthered  In  any  society 
unless  there  Is  a  progressive  acceptance  of 
the  concept  of  world  citizenship  World 
Citizenship  can  be  widely  extended  among 
all  peoples  through  the  application  of  the 
prlnclplee  of  mental  health". 

ADBITIONAL     CONDITIONS     FOa     PROCRAMS 
INCLUlJlNC    tONSTBVCTlON 

This  subtitle  provides  that  within  20  years 
of  construction  for  which  Federal  funds  have 
been  paid,  the  U.S  has  the  right  to  recover 
an  amount  which  bears  the  then  value  of  the 
facility,  unless  the  Secretary  decides  to  re- 
lease the  applicant  cw  other  owner  from  the 
obligation. 

PAYMENTS 

Thts  subtitle  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
pay  each  prime  sponsor  not  in  excess  of  80 'c 
of  the  cost  of  child  development  programs 
However  the  .Secretary  may  approve  in  exces-s 
of  80  t  If  he  decides  it  is  necessary  lo  provide 
adeq\intely  for  child  development  needs  of 
economically  dl&ad^  antaged  perst/us. 

AUTHORIZATION    Or    APPROPBIATIONS 

St-c  530  authorizes  appropriations  for  each 
and  every  year  "  .  5uch  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  rat  ihe  pn^vtslons  of  this 
title  Such  an  open  elided  provision  satisfies 
provisions  of  .Sec  531  ig)  which  requires  that 
no  State  or  local  unit  of  government  shall 
reduce  expenditures  lor  child  development 
and  day  care  by  reasons  ol  assistance  under 
this  title  This  amounts  to  a  mandate  to 
spend 

orricE  or  child  development 

Sec.  532  directs  the  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment to  be  established  In  the  Department  of 
HEW.  for  which  "such  funds  as  may  be 
necessBi^'"  are  p.-ovlded  t-o  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  OCD  To  assure  Federal 
control  Sec  532  also  mandates  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  "mechanisms"  for  coordina- 
tion of  State  and  local  programs  using  Fed- 
eral   assistance, 

UlVELOPMENT  OF  UNIFORM  CODE  FOB  FACtLXTIES 

Sec.  534(a)  (b)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
appoint  a  .special  committee  to  oonslst  of 
parents    and    children    In    develi'pment    pro- 
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grams.  State  and  local  licensing  agencies, 
public  health  officials,  fire  preventlou  officials, 
construction  unions,  etc.,  to  develop  a  uni- 
form minimum  code  fcir  child  development 
facilities,  to  which  all  child  development 
facilities,  both  p"ublir  and  private,  new  and 
old  shall  conform  This  section  nestly  prc- 
vides  a  scheme  for  political  maneuvers-  - 
something  for  everybody,  not  just  the  chl;- 
dreu 

Sec.  534(d)  provides  th«t  the  Secretary 
must  approve  the  code  and  such  standarti.-, 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  facilities  recelvir.j 
Federal  assistance.  "Ttxe  Secretary  shall 
urge  their  adoption  by  State?  and  Icxral  go\  - 
ernment".  'What  Is  the  necessity  for  the  States 
and  local  governments  to  go  through  the 
formality  of  adopting  the  standards  whe:. 
Federal  dictates  have  decreed  they  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  facilities  using  Federal  ai- 
sistauce?  This  is  a  perfect  example  ol  tiie 
sham  of  "participatory  democracy'  at  work, 
or  the  theory  of  "citizen  participation",  bet- 
ter known  as  "decentralized  admlnlstratlo:i 
of   centralized  a-jthority". 

TITLE  U— PACIUTrES  FOR  CHILD 

DEVELOPMENT    PROGR.f.MS 

MORTCACe    rNSrRANCE    FOR    CHILD    DEVKI-OPMEKT 
FACILrriBB 

This  title,  under  Sec  541  (gi  1 1 )  establishes 
that  "The  Secretary  shall  have  the  same 
function  powers  and  duties  .  .  .  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
thereby  creating  yet  another  expensive 
bureaucracy.  Sec,  541(h)(1)  creates  a  Child 
Development  Facility  Insurance  Fund  and 
Sec  541(h)(5)  authorizes  Initial  capital  f c  r 
the  Fund  and  "to  a££ure  the  soundness  cf 
s'-ich  fund  thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary."  This  Is  an  assurance  that  the 
Fund  need  not  pay  its  own  way.  or  In  ai:y 
way    shall  accountabUlty  be  required 

TITLE    III — TRAINING    OF    CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  PEBflONMEL 

Sec.  551  authorizes  MO  million  tc  be  sper.t 
n'ery  year  for  training  and  re-tratning  prt - 
fessional  and  non-professional  personnel  for 
child    development    progr»nv«     Sec     553    »v. 
thorlKes   the   Secretary  to  award   granu   fi  r 
"ongoing  Inservlce  training'    for  professions, 
non-professional    and    volunteers     WUl    it    be 
the     purpose  of  "ongoing  inservlce  training 
to  change   attitudes,   value*   and   beliefs   v.a 
seiiaitavity    training    techniques,    by    what- 
ever name?  WUi  Uie  parucipants  be  advised 
of  the  nature  of  their  training?  Sec,  554  au- 
thorizcB   $5    million    every    year    to    carry    out 
"ongoing    Inservlce    training" 

TITLE  IV— FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Sfc  561  atithorizes  the  Secretary  t"  make 
grants  for  child  development  proirrams  fcr 
children  of  employee.*  of  the  Federai  gDverr- 
ment.  Sec.  562(r)  provide,"  that  not  more 
than  SO^-r  of  the  total  cost  of  progrt.ms  d-i'- 
Ing  the  fir^t  two  y«»rs.  and  not  more  tha 
40 '^r  thereafter  shall  be  paid  from  Feden> 
funds  Sec  562 ib)  provides  that  the  nor- 
Pederal  share  may  be  provided  through 
public  or  private  funds  "  and  employe 

contributions".  Remember,  this  Title  per- 
tains to  children  of  employees  of  the  Federal 
government. 

TITLE    V — EVALUATION    AND    TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

KTAL.CATION 

Sec  571  requires  enumeralicm  and  descrip- 
tion ol  all  Federal  actit  -.ties  which  affect  chUd 
development  analysis  of  erpcndiiuTes  f<  r 
such  actlvltlep  deteT?ritnation  of  effectitene.-'' 
and  results  of  expenditures  and  acttmtie.' 
Bui  there  is  not  0\E  tcord  about  requiring 
evaluation  of  child  devetopmrnt  program, 
their  success  or  failtfr  However  to  carry  out 
the  "enumeralion""  "description  "erTective- 
ness  of  expenditures"  the  Secretary  is  ati- 
thorlxed  to  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or   private,   ppoflt   or  non-prcAt   agencies   or 
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Individuals  to  carry  out  the  provlalona  of 
Sec.  571. 

nCHNICAt.    ASaiSTANCB 

Sec  574(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
•haU  proYlde  technical  aMlstanoe  "on  a  con- 
tinuing basis"  to  aflslat  In  developing  and 
carrying  out  child  development  plans  This 
will  assure  a  continuous  flow  of  Federal 
funds  and  an  impetus  and  assurance  of  fed- 
eral control.  Sec  574(b)  allows  the  Secretary 
to  provide  funds  to  the  Local  Policy  Councils 
(remember,  these  are  primarily  the  parents 
who  think  they  are  making  decisions)  for  ex- 
penses for  their  part  in  child  development 
projects  This  assures  a  continuous  Interest 
at  the  local  level  for  agitation  for  more  child 
development  activities. 

TITI.E  VI— NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  CHILD 

DEVELOPMENT    AND    EDUCATION 
kational    center     roR    child    development 

Sic.  582  (a)  establishes  that  In  the  Office 
of  Child  Development  there  will  be  an  agency 
known  as  the  National  Center  for  Child 
Development  No  menThwi  of  who  will  run 
It.  how  he  or  she  will  be  chosen,  at  what 
salary. 

Sec.  582  (b)(n  establishes  that  activities 
of  the  Center  shall  Include  research  to  "de- 
termine the  nature  of  child  development 
processes  and  the  Impact  of  various  Influ- 
ences on  them  '  Also.  Research  to  determine 
how  child  development  programs  conducted 
in  either  home  or  institutional  settings  posi- 
tively affect  child  development  processes'. 
Clearly  then,  research  on  child  development 
has  yet  to  be  done  and  thus,  children  will  be 
used  as  experimental  objects — guinea  pigs — 
for  how  else  can  the  nature  of  child  develop- 
ment processes  be  determined  Will  parents 
be  advised  of  experimental  situations'"  What 
protection  will  parents  and  children  have 
against  research  activities  that  may  have 
detrimental  efl'ects  on  the  child  or  his  fam- 
ily? What  kind  of  research  will  be  done  In 
"home  settliiRs'  Will  the  privacy  of  the 
home  be  vloUted  by  ■Uve-ln"  researchers? 
The  rearing  of  chtldn-n  in  the  home  by  their 
parental  i.i  a  God  given  right  and  respftnsibil- 
ity,  and  for  the  undertaking  of  this  privilege. 
He  has  imbued  conscientiou-n  and  even  not- 
$o-con3cientiou3  parents  with  a  remarkable 
ability  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  with- 
out  benefit  of  governmental  interference. 

GENESAL    AUTHOmiTT    OF   THE    CENTER 

Sec  583  establishes  that  the  NCCDE  Is  an 
autonomous  entity  with  authority  "'to  do  all 
thini^s  necessary"  under  It.s  authority,  ham- 
pered only  by  limits  of  svullable  appropria- 
tions'* Sec.  583  Id)  establishes  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  NCCDE  Includes,  "but  not 
limited  to"  the  authority  to  acquire  real  and 
personal  property  'of  all  kinds  necessary" 
for  or  resulting  from  "the  exercise  of  aia- 
thorlty  granted   by  this  title" 

Sec.  583  (f)  authorizes  the  NOCDB  to 
"accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  personnel  .  .  ."  In  the 
Report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental 
Health  of  Children,  upon  whose  recommen- 
dations child  development  legislation  Is 
based.  It  Is  recommended  that  volunteers  be 
used  In  child  development  programs,  and  In- 
cluded such  suggestions  as  "ex-alcohollcs. 
rehabilitated  mental  patients,  delinquents 
and  criminals  who  are  purposefully  seeking  a 
centering  point  for  their  lives '.   (p    136) 

ANNUAI,    report 

An  amusing  aspect  of  The  Comprehensive 

Child  Development  Act  Is  the  requirement 
under  this  subtitle  that  the  NCCDE  issue 
an  snnxial  report  In  which  'Supplemental 
or  dissenting  mews  and  recommendations,  if 
any.  shall  be  Included  m  this  report  "  Is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  that  any  bureaucrat 
under  the  thumb  of  the  Federal  government 
will  Issue  "dissenting  views  '? 

COORDI.NATIOfC    OF    EESE.4KI   H 

Sec.  586  (b)  assures  the  Secretary  total 
control  of  all  research  and  training  efforts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

And  as  assurance  of  dissemination  of  federal 
directives.  Sec.  585  (c)  creates  a  ChUd  De- 
velopment Research  Council  represented  by 
Federal  educational  and  health  agencies,  "to 
assure  coordination  of  aetlrltlea  un<l«r  tbelr 
Jurisdiction  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title  .  .  ." 

TITLE   Vn — GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

federal    control    not    AtrrHORIZED 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  subtitle  does 
not  say  "Federal  Control  Prohibited".  It  says 
Federal  Control  Not  Authorized"  There  is  a 
difference  Sec.  593  states  that  no  depart- 
ment agency  etc.  of  the  US.  shall  "exercise 
any  direction  supervision  or  control  over  or 
Impose  any  requirements  or  conditions  with 
respect  to  the  personnel,  curriculum,  meth- 
ods of  Instruction  or  administration  of  any 
educational  Institution"  How  does  this  state- 
ment apply  to  child  dei>elopment  facilities? 
While  education  Is  a  part  of  early  childhood 
programs,  the  supposed  goal  Is  totai  develop- 
ment of  the  child  Since  this  section  applies 
to  "educational  inirtltutlons"  and  not  to 
"child  development  faclliiles '.  what  is  the 
scope  of  Federal  control  over  child  develop- 
ment facilities?  Sec  597  (e)  differentiates  In 
destgnaMng  'schools'  and  "child  develop- 
ment facilities",  so  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  Federal  government  does  recognize  a 
difference 

DEFINITIONS 

This  subtitle  defines  certain  terms  used  In 
the  bill.  It  offers  the  definition  of  "handi- 
capped "  which  was  covered  In  the  discus- 
sion of  Sec  624(b)(8).  Al.so  defined  Is  "pro- 
gram" as  "any  mechanLsm"  which  "Includes 
special  arrangements  under  which  child  de- 
velopment activities  mav  be  provided."  Sec. 
597(f)  deflnes  "parent  '  as  "any  person  who 
has  day  to  day  responsibility  for  a  child  or 
children.  "  Is  tfie  parent  the  worker  in  the 
child  development  faclUty?  Or  to  the  State 
the  Tht'd  Parent? 

The  assurance  of  adequate  safeguards  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  Infringement 
upon  or  usurpation  of  the  moral  and  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  legal  par- 
ents or  guardians  In  the  raising  of  their  chil- 
dren was  added  in  Sec  596  That  such  a  pro- 
vision was  lacking  In  the  original  bill  and  had 
to  be  added  as  an  after-thought  to  the  Senate 
bUl.  8.  20O7  is  an  indication  of  the  direction 
of  the  thinking  that  went  Into  the  drafting 
of  this  legislation.  The  message  Is  clear:  The 
State  Is  All. 

It  Is  shocking  to  find  that  many  parents 
and  taxpayers  are  unconcerned  about  the 
prospect  of  government  controlled  child  de- 
velopment. 

Concerned  parents  Insist  they  will  never  al- 
low their  children  to  be  "developed"  by  the 
government.  Maybe  so.  But  what  about  the 
grandchildren?  The  possibility  of  a  tax  bur- 
den so  heavy  that  mothers  will  have  to  put 
their  children  In  developmental  care  to  allow 
them  to  go  to  work  to  keep  a  roof  overhead 
In  the  Report  to  the  Prtsldont  of  uhe  White 
House  Conference  on  Children,  this  coercive 
suggestion  is  made  'alteration  of  tax  ai-hed- 
ules  to  provide  tax  relief  to  families  who 
have  children  In  development  care" 

People  who  do  not  have  children  shotild 
be  esj>eclany  concerned  for  their  taxes  will 
provide  a  large  share  of  the  money  needed  to 
raise  their  neighbor's  children. 

Legislation  for  government  controlled  child 
development  Is  the  most  revolutionary  legis- 
lation passed  in  recent  years.  Just  a  short 
time  ago  it  would  not  be  thought  possible. 
Those  members  of  Congress  who  are  promot- 
ing this  type  of  legislaUon  are  doing  so  with 
a  zeal  that  Is  fired  by  an  unholy  dedication. 
Your  zeal  to  protect  your  children  and  pre- 
serve the  .ntegrlty  of  your  family  must  sur- 
pass their  zeal 

•your  ciuidrcn  and  grandchildren  can't 
speak  ft>r  themselves.  You  have  an  obligation 
to  act   for   them    If  you   dont   the  govein- 
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ment  will!  Remember  that  quote  from  the 
Report  to  the  President  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children: 

"A  daycare  program  that  ministers  to  a 
child  from  six  months  to  six  years  of  age 
has  over  8.000  hours  to  teach  him  values, 
fears,  beliefs  and  behaviors  •" 

The  government  is  serious  about  raising 
your    children     Are    you? 

3.  2007  must  now  be  conferred  upon  to 
reach  a  mutual  agreement  with  the  Senate, 
as  It  was  passed  us  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate  Bill  While  the  bill  Is  In  conference, 
write  to  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  (if 
you  have  written  already,  write  again)  to 
express  your  views  on  government  controlled 
child  development.  Write  or  wire  Preeldent 
Nixon  and  ask  him  to  veto  the  bill  After 
you've   done   everything   you   can.   pray! 
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CHARLEY  PRIDE,  ENTERTAINER  OP 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OK    MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  METCALF  Mr  President,  a  few 
years  ago  I  was  on  a  plane  returning  to 
Washington  from  Billings,  Mont.,  and  I 
sat  down  beside  Charley  Pride  who  had 
boarded  the  plane  at  Great  Falls.  I  met 
Charley  Pride  when  he  was  playins?  base- 
ball for  the  East  Helena  Smelterites  at 
East  Helena.  Mont.,  and  singing  at  the 
U  and  I  Club  there.  Later,  Charley  moved 
to  Great  Palls  and  continued  to  work  at 
the  smelter  in  Great  Falls  and  sang  at 
the  Red  BaiTi.  but  he  came  to  Helena 
and  appeared  a  couple  of  times  a  week  at 
the  Silver  Spur.  He  was  a  darned  g(X)d 
ball  player  and  a  better  singer  in  those 
days  When  I  met  him  on  the  plane, 
Charley  told  me  he  waa  going  Ea.st  to 
make  some  records  and  appear  on  a 
couple  of  shows. 

The  other  night  I  tuned  in  on  the  last 
half  of  the  annual  Country  Miisic  Asso- 
ciation awards  presentation,  and  the  first 
singer  I  caught  was  Charley.  Later  on  in 
that  pre.sentation  Charley  Pride,  of 
Sledge.  Mi.ss..  who  played  a  little  ball 
and  sang  a  few  songs  in  Montana  was 
awarded  the  title  of  Entertainer  of  the 
Year  and  Male  Vocalist  of  the  Year,  in 
Coimtry  Music. 

Montana  is  proud  that  Charley  Pride 
si>ent  a  part  of  his  career  in  our  State. 
Montana  is  proud  that  his  singing  caught 
the  alipntlon  of  the  national  audience. 
We  feci  that  had  he  not  caught  on  as  a 
singer,  he  would  have  made  it  in  baseball. 
On  behalf  of  his  friends  and  fans  In 
McDntana  I  salute  double  winner  Charley 
Pride. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec    13,  1970] 

Black  Singer   or   White    "Soui." 

(By  Eugene  L    Meyer) 

The   East    Tennessee   woman,   wary   about 

Belling  her  home  to  the  anttpoverty  worker. 

tells  him:   "I  dont  want  you  to  go  reselling 

the    house    to    any    colored."    Then    her    face 

breaks  Into  a  smile    "Except  you  can  sell   It 

to  Charley  Pride  ' 


Another  place.  Newark.  NJ.  and  Charley 
Pride  IS  singing  country  and  western  songs 
in  his  baritone  voice  with  Its  Southern 
twang  to  a  large,  responsive  audience. 

The  audience — In  this  black  majority  city 
with  a  black  mayor—is  overwhelmingly 
white  They  are  the  people  who  voted  tor 
Hugh  Addonlzlo  over  Kenneth  Glbeon  for 
n.u>-<>r  because  of  race.  But  they  applaud 
aiid  cheer  Charley  Pride  until  2  a.m. 

This  la  the  paradox  of  "Country"  Char- 
ley Pride— black  singer  of  white  soul  music. 
He  even  sounds  like  a  redneck.  North  and 
South,  in  the  blue-collar  country  bars,  in 
the  urban  ethnic  nelghlwrhoods— In  George 
WaUace.  white-backlash  country — Charley 
Pride  Is  No   1 

Charley  Pride,  32  years  old.  became  the 
first  black  singer  to  perform  at  Nashville's 
Grand  Ole  Opry,  which  Is  to  country  music 
what  the  Palace  Theater  In  New  York  used 
to  be  to  vaudeville. 

That  was  nearly  four  years  ago.  In  Jan. 
1967,  after  a  few  rough  years  when  the  for- 
mer cotton-picking  kid  from  Sledge,  Miss, 
was  bucking  white  promoters  and  record 
companies  less  than  confident  of  a  black 
man's  commercial  potential  In  country  and 
western. 

Charley  Pride  doesn't  like  to  talk  about 
that  now.  He  yearns  to  be  accepted,  like  the 
title  to  one  of  his  11  albums  says  as  "Just 
Plain  Charley — Charley  Pride"  He  rails 
against  the  neat  divisions  of  society  that 
have  made  of  him  a  sort  of  professional  freak. 
•Personally.  I  am  Charley  Pride,  Ameri- 
can, "  he  says 

He  discussed  his  feelings  over  a  breakfast 
of  scrambled  eggs  and  milk  on  a  recent  visit 
U)  New  York  to  tape  NBC's  Eddy  Arnold 
Christmas  Show,  the  Kraft  Mtislc  Hall  pres- 
•ntatlon  for  Dec  23. 

■I  think  music  Is  to  be  enjoyed  I  didn't 
make  this  society.  I  was  just  Ixirn  Into  it. 
I'm  the  same  as  Johnny  Cash  or  Hank  Wil- 
liams," he  said,  "except  I  got  a  permanent 
tan 

•All  music  w^e  have  in  this  cotintry  Is 
American  mtislc.  We  tend  to  split  It  down 
and  say.  'Your  skin  Is  pink,  you  go  over  here.' 
Country  music  has  been  here  for  years  to  be 
enjoyed  by  everybody  " 

Charley  Pride  thinks  his  acceptance  by 
white  audiences  and  the  much  wider  popu- 
larity of  country  music  generally  are  sign- 
posts of  shifting  attitudes. 

'In  all  facets  of  our  society,"  he  says, 
"people  and  ideas  are  changing" 

Pride  views  his  role,  however,  not  Just  as 
an  entertainer  but  also  as  a  teacher — to 
whites  of  tolerance,  to  blacks  of  a  broader 
self-image  In  music  than  is  projected  on  soul 
radio. 

"Most  blacks  don't  listen  to  cotmtry-and- 
western  stations.  "  he  says  "If  they  do.  they 
think  I'm  Just  another  while  country  singer 
until  they  see  me  " 

Network  tele^-lsion.  Pride  feels.  Is  an  Im- 
portant vehicle  for  overcoming  what  he  terms 
country  music's  "Image"  problem — «a  a  music 
strictly  for  backwoods  hlllbUllea — among 
both  blacks  and  whites 

"I  said  when  I  got  Into  the  bvislnees  I  be- 
lieved I  could  sell  to  all  kinds  of  people — 
pink,  green  or  purple."  he  sav-s 

So  Charley  Pride  was  plea.sed  when  three 
black  teen-agers  recognized  him  on  the  street 
In  I>allas.  where  he  now  lives,  after  he  ap- 
peared on  the  Flip  Wllaon  show  And  when 
a  black  elevator  operator  In  New  York's 
Rockefeller  Plaxa  asked  him.  after  initial 
hesitation.  If  he  was  Charley  Pride. 

As  a  kid.  Charley  Pride  got  his  first  taste 
of  country  music  listening  to  Memphis  and 
Nashville  radio  stations  He  left  Sledge,  a 
small  farming  town  where  his  father  still  has 
a  barber  shop,  at  the  age  of  17  for  Memphis 
There  he  played  baseball  with  the  Red  Sox 
of  the  Old  Negro  American  League  and  met 
his  wife.  Rozene  They  now  have  three  chil- 
dren, Kraig,  13,  Dion.  8,  and  Angela,  5 
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"I  wanted  to  go  Into  the  major  leagues, 
break  old  records  and  make  new  ones,  and 
then  go  Into  music."  he  says.  Pride  did  a 
brief  stint  with  the  Oallfornla  Angels  In  1961 
as  outfielder  and  pitcher.  Presently,  he  is 
pondering  an  offer  to  show  up  for  spring 
training— at  least— with  the  Milwaukee 
Brewers. 

Noticeably  absent  from  Pride's  albums  are 
the  super-patriotic  conservative  songs  that 
have  surfaced  In  the  country-and-western 
field— songs  like  "Okie  from  Muskogee," 
•Welfare  CadUlac,"  "Flghtln'  Side  of  Me." 

Neither  has  Charley  Pride  Joined  the  popu- 
list school  of  country  music  with  which 
Johnny  Cash  has  become  closely  Identified, 
He  sings  only  those  songs  with  which  he's 
most  comfortable 

"I  leave  politics  to  the  politicians  and 
preaching  to  the  preachers.  "  he  says  "Coun- 
try music  Is  basically  about  life,  happiness. 
Joy.  sorrow  ■• 

Pride  describes  his  Newark  reception  as 
'•Jvist  fine."  glossing  over  the  irony  of  his 
audience  But  then  he  leaves  the  table  for 
a  few  minutes  and  his  manager.  Jack  D 
Johnson,  opens  up  The  Newark  audience 
contained  'very  few  blacks."  he  conoedee 

And  then  Johnson  recalU  how  his  miUal 
efforts  to  sell  Chariey  Pride  were  rebuffed 
because  of  the  singer's  race  Seven  years  ago. 
Pride  had  walked  Into  Johnson's  Na*h\-llle 
office  looking  for  country  star  Red  Sovliie 
Bovine  had  "discovered  '  Pride  In  a  Great 
Palls.  Montana,  nightclub  (Pride  was  a 
smelter  for  Anaconda  Minings  zinc  complex 
by  day)  and  urged  the  black  singer  to  go  to 
the  country  music  capital,  despite  his  race^ 
Pride  sang  two  songs  lor  Johnson.  "I  said," 
Johnson  recalls.  "  Now  sing  In  your  natural 
voice  ■  He  said.  'That  Is  my  natural  voice.' 
I  sent  him  back  to  Montana  and  forwarded 
a  contract  soon  afterwards" 

But  It  took  Johnson  two  years  to  sell  Pride 
to  a  record  company  "There  were  questions. 
Woxild  disc  Jockeys  play  his  records  to  start 
with  because  of  his  color?  Who'd  pay  to  see 
him?  A  black  country-and-western  singer 
was  a  new  thing,  and  would  require  quite  an 
investment  by  a  record  company." 

In  1965,  RCA  producer  Jack  Clement  made 
two  test  recordings  Chet  Atkins.  RCA  vice 
president  and  head  of  Its  Nashville  opera- 
tions, mulled  them  over  for  two  months  be- 
fore deciding  to  proceed  Pride's  first  single. 
"Snakes  Crawl  at  Night."  was  released  with 
little  publicity.  The  record  was  not  a  big  hit 
but  got  good  air  play,  and  the  successful 
career  of  Cotuitry  Charley  Pride  was 
launched. 

"Naturallv.  we  had  problems  at  first."  even 
after  the  first  release.  Johnson  says,  "rhe 
promoters  had  their  doubts  It  s  difficult  to 
t>ack  anyone  who  hasn't  had  a  hit.  Some 
promoters  and  club  owners  were  reluctant 
because  of  his  color.  They  wanted  to  know 
could  he  draw  But  the  doubts  didn't  last  ■' 
This  year  Charley  Pride  expects  to  gross 
ab>iut  $2  million  from  recordings  and  ap- 
pearances. In  the  laat  six  months,  he  has 
appeared  at  tJie  big  country  fairs  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  Montana  and  from  Delaware  to 
Utah  and  played  big  cities  such  as  Boston. 
Detroit.  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  future,  Charley  Pride  says,  he  might 
like  to  buy  a  t>aseb8ll  club,  and  then  there 
is  always  movie  acting  to  consider. 

Early  questions  about  his  widespread  ^- 
peal  no  longer  exist  Breakfast  over,  he  leaves 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  coffee  shop  and  Rita 
Ragan.  a  22-ye«j'-old  white  secr«,ary  from 
Brooklyn,  asks  for  his  autograj*.  "YouTe 
my  mothers  favorite  singer."  she  tells  him. 
and  Charley  Pride  walks  away  smiling. 

Charley  Pridk  and  thi  Chicken  Ladies 

(By  Melvln  Shestack) 
About  fifteen  minutes  west  of  Boys  Town. 
Nebraska,  and  four  hundred  feet  east  of  the 
curvele^  old  Lincoln  Highway   (US    C),  the 
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sign  In  the  window  of  the  country  bar  (the 
kind  of  bar  that  was  called  a  roadhouse  In 
1940  movies)  reads:  Dancing  to  the  finest 
country  sounds  every  weekend  Among  the 
country-star  photos  Scotch-taped  to  the  sign 
(Leroy  Van  Dyke.  Dolly  Parton,  TompaU  and 
the  Glaser  Brothers  Marty  Robbins.  Ixiretta 
Lynn)  Is  one  handsome,  black.  smiUng  face 
An  exophthalmic  man,  red-faced  hair  so 
closely  cropped  you  d  think  he  was  bald. 
walks  over  to  the  bar  and  orders  a  stubby 
brown  bottle  of  Grain  Belt  Afraid  to  touch 
the  clean  glass  until  he  wipes  his  hands  on 
his  greasy  Skelly  OU  coveralls,  he  takes  a 
long  draw  on  the  beer,  looks  up.  and  asks: 
"Sav.  who's  the  nigger  in  the  window   Gus? " 

'"That  ain't  no  nigger,"  the  bartender  re- 
plies in  that  monotonously  cheerful  way 
Midwesterners  have  of  talking  (whether 
about  births  or  funerals),  "that's  Country 
Charley  Pride!  " 

ANNOtjNCEE,  That  was  the  great  Charley 
Pride  singing  his  fantastic  hit,  Kau-Liga. 
And  remember  Charley  Pride  will  be  appear- 
ing In  another  all-sUur  WJBZ  Cavalcade  on 
Friday  at  Symphony  Hall  In  Newark  Yes, 
Charley  Pride,  plus'  the  great  Kitty  Wells 
Show  starring  Kitty  Wells.  Bill  PhUUps. 
Johnny  Wright.  Ruby  Wright  and  Bobby 
Wright    But  that's  not  all.  there  s  more! 

(Charley  Pride  record)   fade 

Annovnce*.  You'll  also  see  Willie  Nelson, 
Red  Sovme  and  one  of  the  great  all-time 
yodelers.  Montana  Slim.  Ail  in  person!  Fri- 
day! At  Symphony  Hall.  Newark. 

(Charley  Pride  record)  fade. 

ANNorNcra  So.  dont  mlas  this  great  eve- 
ning Charley  Pride.  Kitty  Wells.  BUI  PhU- 
lips.  Johnny  Wright.  Ruby  Wright  and  Bobby 
Wright.  Plus.  Willie  Nelson,  Red  Sovine  and 
Montana  Slim.  All  at  Symphony  Hall.  New- 
ark, Friday,  for  two  great  shows  at  7  p.m. 
and  9:45  p.m  Tickets  are  available  now  by 
writing  to:  Cavalcade.  WJBZ,  Box  970.  Hack- 
ensack  Ticket  prices  are  ft5  60.  »4  50  and 
»3.50.  Get  your  seats  now.  before  ii  s  too 
late! 

(Charley  Pride  record)  fade 

AWNOtmckR  That  was  the  great  Charley 
Pride  who  some  people  say  is  the  greatest 
country  voice  since  Hank  Williams 

We  were  living  for  a  while  at  the  Chelsea 
Hotel  in  New  York,  and  our  black  cleaning 
lady  listened  as  Charley  Pride  sang 

■  You  like  that  kind  of  music?"  She  was 
Incredulous. 

"Didn't  you  ever  hear  of  Charley  Pride' "  I 
asked  her. 

••Who?" 

"He's  got  more  soul  than  any  country 
singer  since  Hank  Williams" 

■  Joe  Williams  I  know  Hank  Williams  I 
never  heard  of  " 

Neither  had  my  father  In  1948  And  he 
was  reluctant  to  release  his  beloved  new 
Bulck  to  my  charge — especially  to  drive  fifty 
miles  over  a  country  road,  at  night,  to  see 
some  hillbilly. 

"Silly  kid,"  I  remember  hira  telling  my 
mother  Freak  would  have  been  a  t>etter  word 
Todav.  If  a  kid  Is  a  freak,  he  proudly  blasts 
the  fact  to  all  who'll  listen  Little  did  I 
realize,  back  then,  that  the  entire  urban 
teen-age  revolution  would  be  choreographed 
(partly,  anyway)  to  the  twang  of  a  country 
guitar  But  In  1948.  when  my  high  school 
buddies  were  counting  on  me  to  get  a  date 
to  Join  them  to  see  Vaughn  Monroe  (only 
In-person  appearance  this  season  In  Roches- 
ter 'i  at  the  RKO  Palace  theatre  I  spoke 
to  no  one  about  my  plans  If  word  leaked 
that  I  was  a  secret  hick,  I  couldn't  have  lived 
It  down 

Max  Raneys  Circle  M  Ranch  In  East 
Bloomfleld.  New  York  (  'Quality  Round  and 
Square  Dances  Weekly") ,  was  only  a  big  tent 
In  a  muddy  field  It  was  raining  hard  and 
the  crowd  was  small  but  enthusiastic.  Coun- 
try people  from  places  like  Maeedon  Hone- 
oye  Fall*  and  West  Henrietta  Apple  Knock- 
ers, we  called  them  In  Upstate  New  York. 
But  whatever  they  were,  Hank  Wllllanas  ob- 
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Tioii&iy  gave  them  tbelr  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents'  wortii. 

He  was  thinner  than  I'd  antlclpate<t  and. 
though  Just  In  his  early  twenties,  balding 
(He  t<x>k  bla  Johnny  Mack  Brown-style 
Stetaon  off  only  onte  -to  wipe  his  bead  with 
a  handkerchief  )  His  meatless  frame  was 
hardly  enough  to  support  his  outrageous, 
padded -shoulder,  lavender-and-whlte  dou- 
ble-breasted cowboy  3ult  He  kept  saying  that 
the  songs  he  sang  iiad  a  Ua  of  sufferln  In 
em'  and  the  cro'svd  nodde<J  their  silent 
amens.  During  the  intermission  he  mingled 
with  the  audience,  signing  programs  iftfts' 
cents  each),  hugging  blushliiij  farm  ladies 
and  answering  questions  Yes.  he  was  mar- 
ried. Yes  he  wrtjte  some  f  the  soiiffs  Nn  \\o 
didn't  live  In  Nashville,  tau*  would  like  to 
And  then.  In  the  corner  of  the  tent,  with  all 
the  lights  on  he  put  dtwn  his  bottle  of 
Queeii-O  Orange  Soda,  picked  up  his  guitar 
and  broke  Into  the  now  classic  Lovesick 
Blues  "I'm  gonna  KBSC-c  Td  that  one,  frlend.s 
for  M  Ci-M.,  so  you  be  sure  to  run  down  td 
your  record  store  and  buy  it  when  it  comes 
out  " 

A  question  from  the  crowd;  "Hey.  Hank 
Whera'd  you  learn  to  sing  the  blues?" 

I  still  have  the  piece  of  paper  on  which  I 
recorded  his  rei'ly  'I  learned  evertliin'  aboi;; 
slnglu'  from  a  fine  old  Ml.sslaslppl  nigra  I 
used  to  foUer  aroun'  when  I  was  a  kid  " 

"Hey.   Charley."  someone  asked   baolcstage 
at  Symphony   Hall   in  Newark.  '"A'here'd  you 
learn  to  sing  the  Lopeairk  Bluen  like  that?  " 
"From  listening  to  Hank  Williams,  '  Char- 
ley Pride  answered    "Whe.-e  else." 

"Actuary.  Charley  Pride  sln^s  It  better 
than  Hank  Williams  did  '•  gays  Eric  Ander- 
son, who  has  recorded  hl.s  own  version  of 
Lovesick  Blue%  "With  a  different  Intensity  of 
feeling.  I  guess  you'd  call  It  soul." 

"Johnny  Cash  might  be  this  year's  blR 
country  star,  but  Charley  Pride  s  this  year  s 
country  phenomenon.  .  " — Music  Record 
"You've  really  made  It  when  yotir  peers 
begin  honoring  you  For  Instance,  when  a 
fellow  artist,  like  Mac  Wiseman,  be^rlns  sing- 
ing about  you.  (His  current  RCA  single  and 
new  'Victor  album  are  both  titled.  Juhnnt/s 
Cash  and  Charley's  Pride)" — recent  RCA 
■Victor  press  release 

••Charley  Pride,  whose  unique  talents  as 
a  singer,  together  with  his  Innate  feel  of 
country  music,  pioneered  In  remorlng  the 
color  line  from  country  music. '• — Billboard 
1970  Trendsetter  Award 

•'Country  Charley  Pride  awarded  Gold 
Record  for  RCA  Album,  The  Best  of  Charley 
Pride" — Headline   In   Variety 

Backstage  at  Symphony  Hall,  the  great  Bill 
Phillips  Is  signing  autographs  for  two  girls 
la  purple,  plastlc-frlnged  skirts,  who  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Hartford  to  see  the 
•how.  ••They  aren't  groupies,"  the  great  BUI 
PhlUlpa  explained,  "not  In  the  rock-and- 
roll  sense.  They  love  country  music  and 
country  stars.  And  they're  nice  girls."  He 
turns  to  them  and  smiles.  They  giggle  nerv- 
ously, covering  their  blushes  with  two-dollar 
Kltty  Wells  programs. 

"Well,  so  you're  here  to  do  a  story  about 
Charley.  "  Phillips  scratcnes  his  noae.  "Well. 
I  can  tell  you,  brother,  no  one  dejserves  It 
more  than  he  does.  "  Phillips,  a  former  up- 
holsterer from  Canton,  Norlii  Carolina.  Is  In 
his  early  tlilrtles,  records  for  Deoca  and  has 
had  a  few  top-ten  hits,  the  most  famous  be- 
ing. P-ut  It  Off  Til  Tomorrow.  Ho  Is  a  regu- 
lar member  (though  non-related)  of  the 
great  Kitty  Wells-Johnny  Wright  Family 
Show.  (In  the  country-music  world,  the 
epithet  "great"  may  or  may  not  refer  u:>  a 
performer's  talent.  MosUy  It  means.  "He 
may  have  a  lousy  voice,  but  the  fans  still 
buy  his  records  so  he's  stood  the  test  of 
lime.") 

Well,-  the  great  BUI  Phillips  offers. 
"letame  give  you  a  good  quote  about  Charley. 
Yeah.  Charley  Prkle  is  a  gixxl  old  boy  | hesi- 
tation, eyes  squinted,  lips  Ught  In  thought] 
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and  a  credit  to  country  music.  Yessir.  Char- 
ley's a  credit  to  country  music."  (The  great 
Bill  Phillips  Ignores  the  two  girls  In  purple 
skirts  who  offer  programs  for  autographing 
and  hugs  the  great  Charley  Pride.) 

It  took  tJie  great  Penn  Central  twenty-sev- 
en nilnute.s  to  arrive  at  Uie  Newark  Station. 
No  cabs    Frlday-nlght  traffic  Jam    We  walk. 

A  soowUng  lady  In  a  tie-dye  raincoat  and 
loot^  stockings  Is  waiting  by  the  bus  stop. 
"Where's  Symphony  Hall  '"  we  ask. 

"How  the  hell  should  I  know  slie  a.'iswers. 
kindly  A  bla<k  policeman  gives  us  expflclt 
Instructions  and  offers  no  comment  when  I 
tell   him   we're  going  to  see  Charley  Pride. 

Ne-wark  Is  a  riot-devastated  city  peopled 
by  a  great  many  blaclts  Blacks  lining  the 
walls  st;inf!ing  In  clusters  In  doorways, 
laughing  and  arguing  on  the  street.  We  pafs 
a  brli^ihtly  lighted  bar  Bl.ick  fa<-es  p>eer  out 
at  us  We  Imagine  that  the  conversation  stops 
when   ^A e  walk   hv    rp.s  :m'*.H  (i.s   we  paas. 

We  are  g"lng  in  *he  right  dire«-tlon.  The 
black  horde;  grev  Intn  white  hi'pdes  Medium 
red-neck  ty^ies  Only  one  black  lady  in  the 
p^irade  and  she  (gravitates  upward  us  "Is 
there  a  reatauninl  near  Symph<  r.y  Hall?  I 
didn't  have  a  chance  to  hnve  supper  since 
I   came  all   the  way   from   the   Bronx  " 

"This  Is  our  first  time  In  Newark,  "  I  an- 
swered 

"Mine  u^K>"  the  black  lady  Informs  us. 
■•I  Just  love  Kitty  Well-;  "  .She  fingers  the  but- 
ton prominently  displayed  on  her  grey  coat. 
It  reads  I  st-ppoirr  ou«  bots  in  VinNAM. 
•'I  take  It  you're  a  talg  Charley  Pride  fan?" 
••You  bet  And  Kitty  Wells,  too.  I  have  all 
her  records  " 

Symphony  Hall  Is  constructed  tn  well. 
classic  symphony-hall  style.  Like  the  Omaha 
National  Bank  Except  for  a  stage  and  boxes. 
Cla>wy  for  Newark.  I  think  oondeacendlngly. 
We  were  going  to  sit  through  the  concert  but 
lAzar  Emanuel,  the  Harvard  man  who  turned 
WJRZ  from  a  loser  Into  a  New  York  Meta 
and  country-music  station,  drags  us  back- 
stage (A  strolling  publicist  for  WJRZ  whis- 
pers: "Everybody  told  I.a7.ar  he  was  cra«y, 
that  the  Mets  wr>\ild  never  win  and  country 
music  l.-i  s\ire  death  In  the  metropolitan  area 
But  his  genliLs  prevailed  WJKZ  Is  one  of  the 
blggewt  money-makers  in  the  c<->untry    ") 

I  haven't  always  been  an  expert  In  bril- 
liance but  I  know  something  about  warmth 
and  Lazar  Emanuel  Is  a  friendly  man  The 
country-music  people  shake  his  hand  and 
embrace  him  He's  down  home  like  they  su*. 
The  show  at  Symphony  Hall,  like  many  of 
the  touring  country-weatem  shows  has  been 
pieced  together  for  this  '-ne  performance. 
BUtty  Wells  has  her  enormous  tr'nipe  m  isl- 
clans.  performers,  relatives  WUHe  Nelson  ha-! 
his  own  trio  So  does  Pride  Red  Sovlne  does 
a  single  and  go  does  Wllf  Carter,  who  Is 
the  great  Montana  Slim  (although  he  was 
born  In  Canada,  lives  In  Florida  and.  for  the 
moBt  succe.ssfiil  portion  of  his  career,  broad- 
cast frr«n  New  York*  After  the  SvTnphony 
Hall  8h<?w.  Kitty  Wells  was  booked  in  Ohio 
where  she'd  team  up  with  the  Ferlln  Husky 
Show  Red  Scvlne  was  accompanvlng  Char- 
ley Pride  through  Peimsylvanla  and  Willie 
Nelson  stopping  off  to  Join  the  W.rRZ  Caval- 
cade Immediately  on  his  return  from  a  Eu- 
ropean tour,  waa  off  to  Nashville  for  a  record- 
ing session.  What  with  wives,  girl  friends, 
camp  followers,  and  miulclana  and  well- 
wlshera.  there  were  more  than  fifty  people 
backstage,  with  lota  of  chatter;  wbere've 
you  been,  what're  you  been  doing. 

"Country  music  Is  a  big  family  thing. '•  the 
great  Red  Sovlne  told  us  He  seemed  sad  •■! 
been  In  It  a  long  time,  and  now.  for  the  first 
time.  I  don't  know  every t>ody  In  the  busi- 
ness I  used  to  know  evervb(Xly  Been  Ui  their 
houses.  Helped  some  during  hard  times.  Lord 
knows,  they^ve  helped  me  F\inerals,  chris- 
tenings You  know  Real  family  Well,  It's 
changing.  Now  that  It's  a  Wg  buslneas.  •  big 
city  boalneos.  Well,  It's  still  a  way  of  life, 
though    Just  look  around  you.  You  can't  stop 
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progress  I  guess  and  we're  all  making  a  bet- 
ter living.  But  I  can't  help  feeling  sad  over 
the  change." 

Maybe.  But  the  family  get-together  man- 
ner  still   prevailed    Warm    combal!    style 

Uuggln^.  "Mmnim  It's  worth  not  seeln' 
you  for  two  months,  hon,  to  get  this  recep- 
tion. Mmmm.  Mmmm  " 

Klssln^;  "You  or  sumbltch.  I  didn't  know 
you  had  the  jJng  left  In  you.  .  .  .'• 

Laughln^:  •"Then  ol'  Chet  busts  a  GlTar 
string  right  onstage  and  everybody  near 
die.  .  .  .•• 

There's  tuning  of  instruments.  Exchanges 
of  baby  pictures.  Pressing  coats  Se-wing 
spangles.  Polishing  t>oot8.  Lots  of  combing 
of  hair.  And  fans. 

Pans  who  manage  to  get  past  the  stage 
guards  are  cheerfully  welcomed.  They're  part 
of  the  business  ("We  drove  all  the  way  from 
Wheeling  for  the  show,  Kitty,  and  wanted  to 
shake  your  hand  for  all  the  enjoyment  you 
give  us.  Don't  we,  Clara?") 

Kitty  Wells  smiles  and  says,  "Bless  you  •• 
Everybody  else  sinllee.  revealing  big  country 
teeth.  Some  of  the  teeth,  on  the  older  per- 
formers especially,  are  tobacco-stained,  snag- 
gled,  even  missing.  (A  phenomenon  you 
wouldn't  find  backstage  at  The  Lawrence 
Welle  Show,  or  Jackie  Gleason's  madhouse. 
That's  real  Jacket-crown  country.  I  recall 
hearing  a  musician  backstage  at  TKe  Sd 
Sulltvan  Show  recommend  a  dentist  to  his 

friend:    "You've   got   to   go   to   Dr.   S ■ — .   I 

told  him  to  make  my  mouth  look  Just  like 
Maximilian  Schell's."  He  put  a  foreflnper 
in  each  side  of  his  lips  and  pulled.  Oh. 
wow,'*  hU  friend  admired.  "Just  like  Maxi- 
milian Schell."} 

The  first  thing  I  noticed  about  Charley 
Pride  was  his  smile.  He  came  in  late,  a  half 
hour  after  everybody  was  alrectdy  there,  with 
his  mana^r  In  tow.  He  smiled,  allowing  a  part 
right  down  the  middle  of  his  teeth  He  is 
big.  athleUc.  with  an  aquiUne  nose,  like  a 
black  Cookie  Lavagetto.  His  clothes  are  ex- 
F>enslve  and  they  fit  He  wears  a  tuxedo  shirt 
with  one  of  those  dippy  ties  under  the  collar 
like  emcees  In  Midwestern  nightclubs  wear. 
Not  a  rib  In  his  stockings  is  out  of  place.  He 
smellii  nice.  Red  Sovlne  touches  ciieeka  with 
him  and  says,  "You  look  like  a  city  allcker, 
Charley." 

Pride  crouches  like  a  bcxer.  A  quick  one- 
two  to  Sovlnes  face  knocks  off  So'vloe's 
glasses    "Well,  man.   I  ain't   no  cowboy." 

Sovlne:  "Alnt  none  of  us  cowboys  no 
more." 

They  laugh  and  embrace. 
In  the  grecnr<x>m  with  Charley  Pride  (a 
dramatic  Interlude).  Scene:  T!ie  •'green- 
room" where  actors  and  ther  well-wishers  can 
giithcr  back.'itage,  .^t  Symphony  Hall,  the 
greenroom  Is  purplish,  with  satin  swag  dec- 
orating the  clnder-blix;k  walls  Red  Sovlne, 
flftylsh.  in  a  red-clay-colored  cowboy  suit, 
plays  with  his  glasses  Cliarley  Pride  is  drink- 
ing a  can  of  Teem,  reading  some  fan  letters 
that  have  ]iitt  been  handed  to  him  by  an  old 
Negro  in  a  ahlny  black  suit  He  shakes 
Ch*rley'8  hand.  In  the  comer.  Willie  Nelson 
(formerly  Country  Willie"  Nelson  i  .  a  slight 
intense,  blond  man  with  an  intelligent  face, 
picks  o\it  ft  tune  on  his  guitar  It  Is  Beet- 
hoven s  .Minufe  in  G  Nelson  attended  Baylor 
University,  Is  more  articulate  than  many 
Nashville  musicians  and  sings  what  oould  be 
cailed  "country  Kurt  Weill. •'  He  Is  a  regular 
on  Grand  Ol'  Opry.  but  he  probably  would 
'WOW  the  audiences  In  the  Maisonette  Room 
of  the  St  Regis  In  New  York  as  well  During 
what  a  friend  calls  his  "dripping  with  Jeaua" 
period.  Nelson  sang  sacred  songs  on  the  syn- 
dic<ited  Ernest  Tubb  TV  show.  ( Kxctise  me, 
t;ie  great  Ernest  Tubb  ) 

Assorted  oountry-weGtern  types,  spangled 
and  booted  In  Tony  Lamas  Onest  hand- 
mades.  walk  In  and  out  Some  of  thetn  are 
eating  devued  egga  and  chewing  on  fried 
chicken  legs  and  drinking  Teem.  Jack  D 
Johnaou,       wearing       heavy       blaok-rlmmed 
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glasses,  a  tightly  fitting  eight-button  double- 
breasted  suit  and  a  white  turtleneck,  chews 
on  his  finger.  Johnson  Is  Charley  Pride's 
manager  WUUe  Nelson  looks  up.  adjusts  his 
finger  picks  and  starts  playing  Charley  Pride 
quickly  tunes  his  Instrument  They  sing  a 
duet  mocking  (gently)  the  style  of  a  Porter 
Wagoner-Dolly  Parton  hit.  Every  body  is 
enthusiastic  and  applauds  Nelson  gets  up, 
slaps  Charley: 

Nelson.  You  sure  have  beautiful  timing. 
boy.  (Lee  Arnold.  Music  Director  of  WJRZ, 
walks  in  With  a  tape  recorder  and  Selson  and 
Pride  shake  his  hand  )  Did  you  know  I  was 
one  of  the  first  ones  to  promote  Charley  In  a 
personal  appearance? 

Pride   He  svire  did   In  Texas 

Nelson  Id  heard  Charleys  records  and 
thought  he'd  be  a  great  novelty  act  But 
when  the  local  promoters  In  Port  Worth  and 
Dallas  heard  that  Charley  was  black  they 
called  me  "Y'ou  brtngln'  a  cuUld  boy  to  sing 
In  Texas?  You  crazy,  WUUe.  You  want  to  get 
us  all  killed?" 

Paroe   (smiling).  We're  all  still  alive. 

Nelson  Anyway.  I  was  going  to  close  the 
show.  It  was  my  show  and  I  figured  Charley 
would  come  out  and  sing  a  couple  of  songs 
before  me  He  got  onstage  and  there  was  a 
big  gasp  Then  quiet  Then.  Charley  sang 
Kau'-Liga  and  they  went  wild.  Wouldn't  let 
the  son  of  a  bitch  off  the  stage.  [Shakes  hi3 
head  and  strums  a  purposely  sour  chord  ) 
Next  night.  /  sang  before  Charley  and  let  him 
close  the  show. 

SoviNE.  That's  right  Charley  always  closes 
the  show.  NolKxly  wants  to  follow  Charley 
Pride. 

Johnson  (in  a  management  tone) .  Charley 
sells  more  rcHrords  than  Eddy  Arnold  now. 

Pride  I'm  blushing  Only  you  can't  tell. 
(Big  laugh  ) 

Nelson  One  thing  always  bothers  me, 
Charley  Why  do  you  spell  your  name  with 
an    ey"  livstead  of  an  "le  "? 

PamE.  That's  the  way  my  daddy  named  me. 
(Pause,  finishes  Teem,  looks  around)  He 
could  named  me  Sue.  you  know  (Entire 
company  breakt  down  in  peals  of  laughter  ) 

Charley  Pride  puts  his  guitar  down,  waves 
a  temporary  farewell.  "I'm  pretty  hungry," 
he  admlU  "I  better  get  to  the  chicken  la- 
dles before  they  run  out   " 

Peter  Noone  (Herman,  of  Herman's  Her- 
mits) once  confided  that  hl.«  fans,  knowing 
his  liking  for  chocolate  cake,  deliver  hun- 
dreds of  home-baked  cakes  at  every  one  of 
his  American  performances  We  couldn't 
even  give  them  away  to  orphanages."  Her- 
man complained.  "Tlirow  them  all  out.  Who 
knows.  Can't  take  the  chance  one  of  them 
Is  poisoned" 

"Who  in  Sam  Hill  would  want  to  poison 
any  of  us'' "  the  great  yodellng  Montana 
811m  mumbled,  his  mouth  dried  by  a  surfeit 
of  hard-boiled  eggs. 

A  huge  table  was  set  up  In  the  far  comer 
of  the  greenrcwm  area,  covered  with  a  yel- 
low paper  tablecloth  embossed  every  few 
Inches  In  gold  with  the  words  "We're  Havln' 
A  Party!"  Huge  platters  of  crisp-fried  chick- 
en thighs  were  guarded  by  battallona  of  dev- 
iled eggs  and  hard  rolls  The  supply  of  cold 
cans  of  Teem  seemed  unending  and  Indi- 
vidually wrapped  chunks  of  pound  cake  sur- 
rounded a  giant  pot  of  coffee  Next  to  the 
paper  plates,  plastic  forks  and  a  vat  of  cole- 
slaw were  two  bulging  scrapbcxiks  and  a  me- 
dium-priced Polaroid  camera. 

WhUe  two  of  Kitty  Wells's  sldemen  poked 
through  the  pile  of  chicken,  the  younger  of 
two  women,  a  placid,  stringy-haired  thin 
girl  with  fat  legs,  asked  Montana  Slim  to 
pose  with  her.  "Take  my  picture  with  Mon- 
tana sum.  Momma. ■• 

Momma,  a  large,  btilb-noeed  lady,  lum- 
bered from  behind  the  table.  "Hey,  Slim, 
we  took  pictures  of  you  when  Hennie  was 
only  sixteen  and  you  were  appearin'  in  Do- 
ver,  Delaware.   Remember?" 

Bllm  locked  puzzled.  He   Btuffed  another 
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deviled  egg  In  his  mouth.  Momma  persisted. 
She  opened  one  of  the  scrapbooks.  shoving 
it  within  Inches  of  Slim  s  face.  She  pointed 
a  fat  finger  at  a  faded  photograph.  "There 
you  was  with  PeeWee  King,  Hank  Thomp- 
son and  Skeeter  Davis  and  the  skinny  thing 
in  the  middle  Is  Hennie  Ain't  that  you, 
darlln?  " 

The  flashbulb  popped.  Slim  smiled  and 
retreated  gracefully.  Momma  waddled  to- 
ward  the  table  to  begin  serving  again 

It's  amazing  how  these  ladles  do  It  '  Abe 
Hanza.  a  swarthy  man  in  a  blue  Continental 
suit  told  me,  waving  a  piece  of  chicken  Han- 
za packages  country  shows  all  over  the 
Northeast.  "I  probably  booked  Hank  Wil- 
liams Into  Max  Raney's  when  you  saw  him 
in     1948   " 

Hanza  explained  that  the  chicken  ladies 
were  a  country-music  tradition.  "There  are 
several  seta  ol  them  that  I  know  of.  They're 
not  in  It  for  anything  except  they  like  to  be 
around  country  performers  They  work  at 
Jobs  all  week,  and  on  weekends  leave  their 
husbands  and  kids,  cook  up  a  batch  of  food, 
and  feed  the  performers. When  you're  on  tour, 
you  don't  have  much  time  to  stop  and  eat 
Often  they  do  a  Job.  hop  In  their  bus.  drive 
about  twenty  hours,  getting  to  the  next 
theatre  hardly  In  lime  for  the  show  to  begin. 
They  haven't  eaten  much.  The  chicken  ladles 
provide  food  and  love.  They  need  both" 

"Oh  yeah.  I  been  cookln'  for  country 
singers  for  a  long  time  and  Hennie,  too.  She 
has  a  six-year-old,  but  he's  stayin'  with  his 
father  at  the  gas  station."  Momma  told  me 
"I  don't  consider  myself  a  'chicken  lady.' 
Just  a  country  fan.  I  love  these  i>eople 
They're  good.  Clean  folks.  I'm  proud  that  I 
know  them  so  well  Proud  And  It  don't  cost 
much  and  every  one  of  em  slips  some  money 
into  the  kitty  so  we  break  even. 

"Its  given  purpose  to  my  life  and  my  hus- 
band don't  mind  He  comes  along  sometimes 
If  It's  one  of  his  favorites.  And  I  know  'em 
all  from  Roy  Acuff  to  Marty  Robblns.  They 
know  me" 

"Tell  'em  what  happened  last  week, 
Momma."  Hennie  interrupted. 

"What  happened?'^ 

"You  know.  What  happened  on  the  road 
when  we  were  goln'  to  the  Tex  Ritter  show  in 
Harrlsburg." 

"Oh,  that.  Well,  we  packed  our  chicken 
and  cases  of  pop  and  were  off  to  Harrlsburg. 
Now.  I  can  tell  you  that  old  Tex,  bless  his 
s<Tul.  is  one  of  our  very  favorites  We  love 
him  But  on  the  way  to  Harrlsburg  we  see 
this  bus  broke  down  on  the  side  of  the  road 
Darned  if  It  Isn't  the  Paron  Young  show 
[She  pronounced  the  name  "Pahrn,"]  Well. 
Paron  looks  out  when  we  stops  and  says. 
'Damned  If  It  ain't  the  chicken  ladles  And 
we're  hungry  as  horses. '  He  asks  us  if  we're 
goln'  to  AUentown  to  see  his  show  and  I  was 
embarrassed  'cause  I  love  Paron.  too.  I  told 
him  the  truth  though,  that  we  was  goln'  to 
see  Tex  In  Harrlsburg.  'Well,  we're  stuck  on 
the  side  of  the  road  and  hungry  so  give  us 
somethln'  to  tide  tis  over.' 

"So.  we  give  them  the  big  basket  of 
chicken  Nothln'  else  we  could  do.  and  headed 
on  to  Harrlsburg  and  set  up  backstage  when 
in  comes  Tex  Ah'm  hongry  as  a  bear."  he 
says  I  say.  "Oo  ahead  and  eat  yourself  fat. 
Tex  honey."  But  there  ain't  nothln'  left  but 
rolls  and  macaroni  what  with  us  given'  the 
chicken  to  Paron  Young" 

"Tell  him  the  whole  story.  Momma."  Hen- 
nie Insisted,  "Just  like  It  hapjiened" 

"Well,  Tex  he  got  mad  'Whar's  mah  meat?' 
he  bellows.  And  I  mean  bellow  He  sure  don't 
mince  words." 

Hennie  giggled.    "Tell  It  like  It  happened  " 

•Well,  Tex  says  to  me.  that  It  can^t  have 
meat,  he  sure  ain't  gonna  eat  no  macaroni 
salad.  And  he  walks  out  saytn'  to  me  that  I'm 
a  real,  excuse  the  expression,  hltty  checken 
lady  If  I  can't  supply  him  no  chicken.  Well, 
that's  what  I  mean  about  all  this  beln'  so 
worthwhile  and  all.  I  mean,  you  don't  hav* 
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Incidents   like   that  If  you  stay  home   and 
that's  why  we  love  all  th«  country  people 

so" 

"Are  you  here  to  do  a  storj-  on  Ruby 
Wright?"  Hennie  asked. 

•No,"   I  said    -Charley  Pride  "' 

Momma  stiffened  "'We  don't  know  him," 
she  said    turning  away  to  pour  the  coffee. 

Hennie  l(X)ked  at  her  mother  her  eyes  turn- 
ing downward.  'I  like  Charley's  records. 
though."" 

"Well,  Charley's  a  shock  to  most  people  at 
first,"  Red  Sovlne  explained  It's  like  when 
I  first  heard  Elvis  Presley,  on  record,  and  I 
told  Red  Foley  we  should  go  hear  this  new 
(Xilored  boy  in  person  and  Red  told  me  he 
■was  white  and  I  didn't  believe  him  That  s 
the  question  that  most  people  ask  Charlie 
how  come  you  don't  sound  like  you  supposed 
to.  but  I  guess  that's  how  the  good  Lord 
wanted  him  to  sound.  I  wish  I  sounded  that 
good" 

Red  Sovlne  can  probably  be  credl'^d  with 
discovering  Pride.  On  a  tour  of  Montana  and 
the  Northwest  with  Red  Foley  they  caught 
Pride's  act  in  a  Great  Palls  nightclub  and 
suggested  he  try  for  a  Nashville  audition 
"We  didn't  believe  what  we  were  seeing  But 
he  was  great  Just  great  He  had  something 
we  all  wish  we  had    Hank  Williams  had  It  "' 

Getting  to  talk  t«  Charley  Pride,  alone 
and  uninterrupted  is  difficult.  His  manager 
obviously  worries  about  him,  hovers  over 
him.  The  country-music  people  surround 
him.  constantly  wishing  him  well.  One  of 
the  guitarists  told  me  a  story  Pride  probably 
doesn"t  know.  "Whether  most  Southern  j>*o- 
ple  like  It  or  not.  times  are  changing.  "  he 
said.  "And  Charley's  part  of  tliat  change  We 
were  in  this  Joint  In  Nashville,  this  drummer 
and  me.  and  we  come  across  this  old  boy 
who's  pretty  good  on  the  dobro. 

In  the  midst  of  our  talkln'  he  comes  out 
with  some  dirty  remark  about  travel  in  "with 
that  coon,"  and  my  drummer  fnend  don  t 
wait  a  minute  before  he  flattens  that  dobro 
player.  Out  colder'n  a  well  digger's  ass  In 
Jaiiuary  'Goddamn,'  my  friend  spits  out 
•don't  he  know  Charley's  a  friend. •  And 
lemme  tell  you.  that  drummer  wasn't  brought 
up  exactly  liberal" 

AtrrOBlOCRAPHT    OF    CHARLEY    PRIDE     (A 
SOLILOaUT) 

"I  was  born  in  Sledge,  Mississippi,  and  a« 
a  kid  I  always  dug  country  music  Nobody 
ill  my  family  was  musical  I  memorized  al. 
those  country  songs  and  sung  them  My 
family  thought  I  was  crazy  My  sister  would 
ask  me.  'Why  you  .singln'  this  music?  It  ain't 
gonna  get  you  nowhere  I  said  I  didn't  care 
If  It  got  me  anythln",  I  loved  It.  I  bought  my 
first  guitar  when  I  was  fourteen  years  old. 
I  think,  and  I  played  for  my  ©"wn  fun.  I 
never  had  any  intention  of  being  a  cotton 
picker  no  sir.  but  I  didn't  think  music  v»s 
the  way  out.  So  at  seventeen  1  left  Sledge 
to  play  baseball  for  the  Negro  American 
League,  with  Detroit  and  the  Memphis  Red 
Sox.  Then  I  went  into  the  Army  and  I  played 
afterwards  for  a  time  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Angels.  I  ended  up  in  Helena,  Montana,  play- 
ing semipro  ball  and  working  as  a  smelter  for 
Anaconda's  zinc  complex  Every  once  in  a 
while  I'd  sing  between  innings  and  the 
crowds  seemed  to  like  It.  Some  folks  who 
had  a  nightclub  heard  me  and  soon  I  wa* 
playing  baseball,  smelting  and  singing  at 
nights  1  thought  It  was  a  pretty  good  life 
Then  one  night  Red  So«ne  came  Into  the 
club,  told  me  I  should  look  him  up  In  Nash- 
ville, but  I  wasn't  ready  I  wanted  to  play 
for  the  majors,  anyway,  and  decided  to  try 
out  for  the  Mets.  I  ordered  six  bats  iW  loe 
Biooks  Robinson  models)  with  my  name  on 
them  and  took  time  off  from  the  smelter  to 
go  to  the  Mets  training  camp.  To  make  a  lor.g 
story  abort,  Stengel  didn't  aeem  to  know  I 
was  coming  »nd  I  overheard  him  saying  that 
be  wasn't  runnixig  a  goddamn  tryout  camp 
They  let  m«  try  out  anyway  but  I  waent 
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good  enough,  su  on  my  w«y  back  to  Montana. 
X  sujpped  m  Nasbville  at  one  m  Uie  iitoming. 
and  Aoltp  up  Red  Ajvine  and  uild  him  I  was 
bere  Bed  told  me  to  go  to  Cedarwood.  where 
W._fib  Pierce  b<Kiked  out  ot  I  meule  a  t*pe 
which  was  luslened  to  bv  Jack  Clement  who 
w^i  looking  for  a  Negro  entertainer  They 
Uked  ti^e  tape,  but  Uiey  wanted  t«  drer<«  me 
up  funiiy  and  bill  me  as  George  Wa&huigt<jn 
III.  but  I  told  them  I  wouldn  t  be  no  ilown 
for  nobody,  that  I  was  going  to  sing  under 
my  own  name.  Anyway  the  tape  g«>t  to  Chet 
Atklod." 

Chet  Atkins,  one  of  the  most  successf\il  gui- 
tarists in  the  biuilne.:is.  is  also  big  man  for 
RCA  Victor  tn  Nashville  When  Jack  Clem- 
ent brought  him  the  Charley  IMde  tape. 
Atkins  thcjught  he  was  go«id  enough  to  lecord 
and  brought  the  tape  to  a  meeting  of  A&R 
men.  'All  the  t-op  creative  brass  at  RCA  hp 
recalls.  'I  played  the  record  and  everylxidv 
agreed  he  was  worth  signing  up  Then  I  told 
them  he  was  black  Pure  silence.  Ifnually. 
someone  broke  in.  He's  great,  though,  l^t  s 
take  a  chance  '  And  the  rest  lb  hisu>ry  A 
lot  uf  people  believed  we  were  making  a  mis- 
take, that  disc  }<jckey.s  m  the  deep  S<.)uth 
wouldn't  play  him  That  be  wouldn't  get  any 
promotion,   I'hey   were   wrung  " 

Atkins  believes  Charley  w.ll  become  one  of 
the  all-time  greats,  and  not  unlv  in  country 
music."  He  says  that  superstars  like  Hank 
WUUams  or  Frank  Sinatra  have  a  certain  In- 
tangible edge.  "Put  Charley  Pride  on  the 
worst  pa.  system  In  the  country  and  It 
doesn't  matter.  Hell  penetrate.  That's  great- 
ness. Pew  have  It.  Charley  does.  " 

At  N.y.U  during  the  p'«t-Ktnt  State 
•trlke,  five  or  sU  Black  Panthers  are  sipping 
Cokes  outside  of  the  Qrlstede's  store  on 
■Waverly  Place.  We  get  Into  conversation 
about  mu.slc.  They  are  friendlier  than  Black 
Panthers  are  •iupp»>sed  t.)  be.  They  like  15  B 
King  and  Oils  Redding  And  Robert  Johnson 
records  Th>"y  ve  nevfr  heart]  of  Charley 
Pride,  but  they  promise  to  listen.  "Why  does 
he  want  to  sing  country  music.  '  one  of  tbem 
asked   me,     for   the   bread'" 

"Country  mu.slc  la  alien  to  a  lot  of  Ne- 
groes." Pride  admits.  "They  don't  listen  to  It 
for  enjoyment.  But  I  hope  that  me  being  In 
country  wlU  make  Neg^-oes  listen  more.  [Pride 
always  says  Negro,  not  black.  He  won't,  or 
didn't,  talk  about  the  war,  or  race  problems.] 
I'm  an  entertainer."  he  says  "A  country  en- 
tertainer Rtone  countrv  A  tradltlona]  coun- 
try singer  Uke  Roy  Ariiff  and  Hank  Wil- 
liams And.  right  now.  9<J  9  percent  of  my 
records  are  bought  bv  Cnu-a.'ilanR,  but  I'm 
beginning  to  see  a  few  black  faces  Why 
doesn't  anyone  want  to  believe  I'm  comfort- 
able In  country  music''  I  ihink  it's  as  groovy 
for  me  Ui  be  a  country  singer  as  tt  was  for 
Jlml   Hendrix  to  do  blues  rock." 

After  the  show  be«fins  at  Svmphony  Hall, 
Kitty  Wells,  Johnnv  '\\'r!srht,  Wr.lle  Nelson, 
Montana  Bllm  a',!  have  their  moments  "Hie 
house  Is  packe<l  and  lou<t  It  screams  and 
whistles  and  slniri  along  It  knows  the  words 
to  every  soti?  Ab<iut  twenty-flvi*  percent  of 
the  audience  ha.si  oam^ra';  and  the  flaehbtilbB 
pop.  Charley  Pride  is  ias'  Nob<x1v  but  no- 
body, follows  Ctharley  Pride  He  steps  up  to 
the  plate,  welgh.s  his  gtiltar,  I'xiks  around. 
Crouch«.s  slightly  It's  a  big  hoti.se  He's  go- 
ing to  hit  a  home  run.  "My  name  Is  Charley 
P»rlde  and  I  oome  from  Sledge  MI.ssl.sslppl" 
The  crowd  goeu  wild  AheiWutelv  wild  They 
Jump  up  and  d<.wn  in  their  se^it-s  They 
WhUUe  They  .lap  Tliev  call  out  for  special 
songs  Sijmeone  screams  "You're  our  boy, 
Charley  bov '  " 

I  ««'rc  an  EiCA  Victor  executive  why.  on  on« 
of  the  Charley  Pride  albums  Charley  Is 
shown  only  fn>m  the  b«u-k ''  ^The  album  was 
recorded,  incredibly,  at  some  place  called 
Panther  Hall  !n  Port  Worth  )  I  am  told 
that  tht-y  were  cautlotw.  but  r»ow  his  face  Is 
on  all  albvima  TTje  Victor  executive  Is  a 
ijouthamer,  IX)  you  have  tt»»  Panther  Hail 
album?" 
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"Tea,"  I 

"Do  you  like  lt?~ 

"Idt    " 

"Well,  I  have  It  on  g'od  authority  that 
Qovernor  Oe<..rge  Vb<Ulace  llsteas  to  that  a;- 
bum  and  likes  It  and  III  bet  you  never 
thought  yf)U  and  Oovernor  Wallace  W(;uld 
have  anything   In   conunou,   would  you?" 

Julee  Slegel,  Journalist,  editor,  short-story 
writer  and  musicologist  has  been  making  a 
study  of  black  snd  white  muylc  fyles  He  Is 
an  exj>erl  on  seventeenth -century  English 
music  I  wat,  s'.rprised  that  he  knew  sbout 
Charley  Pride,  and  I  a'iked  hlra  for  a  quote. 
He  sent  me  a  letter,  which  1  feel  Is  worth 
reprinting 

"In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of 
Charley  Pride,  you  need  first  to  understand 
t.-^iat  music,  like  speech  Is  a  form  of  com- 
munication that  uses  many  languages,  many 
dialect.^,  many  vernaculars  msny  accente. 
The  mvislcal  language  of  white  Middle  ,^meT- 
Ica  Is  Country  ft  Western,  which  has  been 
traced  back  to  the  EngU.sh  folk  sc  ng  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  earlier  The  other 
pcrpiit  popular  musical  Language,  rhythm  and 
blues,  romes  from  .ffrica;  the  most  popular 
recordlni?  stars  of  our  time  have  sung  in  a 
synthesis  of  these  two  great  traditions.  Elvis 
Presley  was  a  white  country  boy  who  sang 
with  a  black  accent  The  Beatles  were  while 
English  boys  who  s;ing  In  the  idiom  of  Pres- 
ley and  other  rock-and-roll  performers.  Bob 
Dylan  was  a  white  American  poet  who  choae 
to  combine  the  country  voice  with  the  black 
style.  These  performers  have  been  transla- 
tors standing  between  black  and  white:  and 
explaining  one  side  to  the  other.  Until  now. 
the  black  message  has  mainly  flowed  through 
white  translators  to  the  white  audiences.  Its 
effect  has  been  overpowering! y  great.  Those 
of  us  who  watched  and  felt  what  Presley. 
The  Beatles,  and  Dylan  did  to  American  cuii- 
sclousnees  remember  that  potent  sound,  still 
only  five  years  old.  was  followed  by  the  great 
wave  of  revolution  we  see  sweeping  the  coun- 
try today.  If  that  waa  what  happened  when 
the  voice  of  the  black  people  was  heard 
secondhand,  we  can  only  guess  what  may  re- 
sult when  a  black  man  like  Charley  Pride 
sings  directly  to  Middle  America  in  Its  au- 
thentic language,  vernacular,  dialect  and 
accent. 

"Charley  Pride  may  not  yet  have  chosen  to 
deliver  any  special  message,  but  he  has  proved 
that  tt  Is  possible  for  a  black  man  to  sing  In 
a  white  voice  When  he  i.r  those  who  csome 
aXt«r  him  begin  to  Instruct  as  well  as  enter- 
tain, white  Middle  America  will  be  changed 
forever  ' 

Tl^ank  you,  Mr  siege!  Indeed,  sagaclou*. 
But  the  reaiton  I  keep  playing  mv  Charley 
Pride  reo  rds  Is  that  listening  to  Charley 
Pndc  makes  you  feel  good. 

And  that's  plenty  reason  enough. 


SENATOR   JAMES   B    PEARSON 

HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Ortobrr  19.   1971 

Mr.  WINN,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  di-stiii- 
frulsh.^  senior  Senator  from  the  crreat 
State  of  Kansas  has  become,  over  a  ff^w 
short  years,  a  ss-mboJ  of  quiet,  but  firm 
strcntsth  luid  wi.sdom  Withln  that  other 
body. 

Recently  the  publisher  of  the  John.son 
County.  Kans  .  S<x.)Ut  neuspaper  inter- 
viewed Stinator  Jamf.s  B  Pkajison  and 
wrcrU'  an  account  of  that  Intervleyt  lii  hLS 
paper.  1  tnliik  my  collea«rues  here  In  Vtve 
House  would  appreciate  the  opportunity 


to  read  what  Mr.  Rose  had  to  say  about 
Jim  Pearson. 

The  account  of  the  interview  follows: 
CotJNT  PtAasoM  In 
(By  Stan  R'Kse) 
It's  refreshing  to  talk  with  Sen.  Jim  Pear- 
son because  he's  one  of  ttie  few  men  in 
political  life  Fve  met  who  answers  a  direct 
question  with  a  direct  answer  almost  100 
percent  of  the  time.  After  talking  with  Sen- 
ator Pearson  for  about  two  hours  the  other 
day  I  was  amazed  when  he  told  me  to  evalu- 
ate what  he  had  said  and  to  p\ibllcize  any 
of  his  viewpoints  I  felt  might  be  new.sworthy. 
Senator  Pearson's  candid  statement  that 
ho  wasn't  talking  off  the  rectird  w.ws,  in  luself, 
newsworthy.  Without  citstlng  any  ivsporslons 
at  anyone  else  In  political  office,  I've  been 
around  politicians  long  eno«igh  Ui  t)elleve 
that  cutlln<{  through  the  double  Udk  Is  one 
of  the  most  dIfBcult  JoJas  any  reporter  has. 
As  a  friend  .nnd  admirer  of  B<.ib  Ellsworth, 
the  former  third  district  congresfiinan  and 
former  umba.s.sadur  to  N,^TO,  who  challenged 
tk-nator  Pears,  n  in  1366  for  Uie  Senate  seat, 
I  should  have  been  in  the  d  >ghouse  with 
Jim  Pearson  Our  new.sp.ip)ers  whoJebeartedlv 
end'>rsed  Ellsworth  In  his  rice  against  I^ar- 
son  for  the  Repiibllcan  nomination  Ells- 
worth won  handily  in  Johnson  County  but 
lost  the  rehl  .if  the  state  to  Pearson.  Through- 
out the  primary  campaign  which  he  eventu- 
ally Won  Pcirs.!!  M-;us  ne-.cr  petty  or  vin- 
dictive  toward    us 

In  1972.  if  all  goes  well,  Pears^  n  will  seek 
another  .six  years  In  the  Senate  Despite  trial 
balloon  news  Items  In  U.8  News  and  World 
Report  and  other  national  media.  Ellfworih 
will  not  t  hallenge  Pearson  fc)r  the  enatorlal 
nomln.itii.ii  In  fa^-t.  It's  hard  to  Imagine 
anyone  challenging  SenaUT  Pearson  in  the 
Kepubllcan  primary. 

But  Pearson  says  frankly  he  Uxiks  for  Crov- 
ernor  Docking  to  take  him  on.  if  Oocklng's 
private  polls  Indicate  be  has  a  chance  to 
beat  him,  Pearson  .says  If  Do-klng  derides  to 
make  tiie  race  for  the  tienate  It  will  be  a 
tougli  hght  Pearaon  expects  to  win  but  a  lot 
defienda  on  how  much  suppor'  he  gets  fr.an 
the  itepubilcans.  who  so  far.  In  my  own 
opinion,  hiive  .<;<ild  him  short  Some  Republi- 
cans, Irked  by  Pearsons  ded'cation  to  being 
his  own  man  and  iKjt  an  echo,  are  circulat- 
ing a  rumor  'hat  Pearson  Is  vulnerable  In  '72. 
Their  comments  may  be  Influencing  Gover- 
nor I>>cking  in  hlB  evaluation  of  his  chances 
to  beat  Pearson  next  year 

In  my  opinion  these  nitpicking  Repub- 
licans are  doin«  a  dlaeervlce  to  one  of  the 
most  capable  and  conscientious  senators  in 
Wa&hln^on.  If  they  oontinue  to  snipe  at 
Pearson,  aiid  withhold  all-out  support  for 
him  they  will  deserve  to  lose  the  Senate  seat 
and  the  services  of  a  man  who  has  ahled  away 
from  hoedowns,  ribbon  cutting  aiid  riding  in 
parades,  because  he  fervently  believes  the 
Job  of  a  Senator  can  best  be  done  lit  the 
chambers  of  the  U.S  Senate  and  in  his  officw 
In  the  Senate  building  iBe^-ause  of  parttsir. 
pressures  he  finds  it  nec«&aary  tu  leave  Wash- 
ington almost  every  weekend  to  o..me  home 
and  mend  political  fences  ) 

Through  his  seniority  Pearson  h.is  gained 
an  important  seat  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  His  nou-ptutlsaii  ap- 
proach to  oiu-  dealing  with  foreign  ouuntrlee 
Indicates  that  this  low-keyed,  s<jft-spoken, 
ordinary  appearing-man  has  the  potential  to 
become  a  real  statesman  If  he's  aJlowed  to  do 
his  own  thing. 

On  the  home  front,  he  deiervos  pral&e  for 
his  work  with  Sen  Hubert  Humphrey  to  set 
up  a  government  program  to  encourage  )'ouug 
people  to  stay  in  rural  communities  Instead 
of  leaving  the  farms  for  city  life. 

Senator  Pearson  appears  to  have  no  basic 
quarrel  with  moet  Nlion  polldaa,  although 
he  has  voted  against  some  Administration 
progoiins  He  La  moBt  enthuslaatlc  about  the 
President's  recent  actions  to  freeze  wages  and 
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prices  and  to  stabilize  the  dollar  abroad  But 
he  .■'ays  frankly  that  unless  government  con- 
trols are  continued  tn  some  firm  manner  be- 
yond the  90-day  freeze  economic  chaos  will 
jesult. 

He  thinks  the  Nixon  trip  to  mainland  China 
Is  a  good  idea  and  believes  Nixon  Is  really 
unwinding  oiu  war  In  Vietnam. 

He  thinks  Nixon  wUl  not  dump  Agnew  next 
year  because  Nixon  remembers  too  well  what 
Elsenhower  almost  did  to  !ilm  under  pres- 
sure in  1956 

And  he  says  the  real  Issue  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1972  won't  be  Viet- 
nam, the  economy  or  crime  in  the  streets 
It  will  be  plainly  and  simply: 

"Which  candidate  do  moet  American  voters 
believe?" 

Straight  talk  from  a  poUticlan — especially 
one  who  holds  the  high  rank  of  United  States 
Senator, 


JOHN  D    MONTGOMERY  OF  KANSAS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

or    KANSA,S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 

Mr  ROY  Mr  Speaker  I  would  like 
to  t^ike  tht^  opportunity  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  coneaguc.<;  the  accomplkh- 
ments  of  a  preat  Kan.sajn,  John  D,  Mont- 
gomer>-  of  Junction  City,  who  last  month 
wa.s  awarded  the  I^partment  of  the 
Army  s  highest  civUian  decoration,  for 
di.'^tinKuishPd  civilian  ,serv1ce 

Mr  Montgomerj'  ,'^er^-ed  for  10  years  as 
Civilian  aide  to  the  Sccrctarj-  of  the  Army, 
from  1961  until  1964  as;  aide  for  Kan.-ia.s, 
and  from  1964  until  last  June  as  aide- 
at-large. 

T'he  award-s  ceremony  h»'ld  at  Port 
Riley,  Kan.s  ,  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  this 
man.  who  has  served  his  community,  his 
State  and  his  Nation  in  so  many  ways. 

As  publisher  of  Uie  Junction  City  Un- 
ion John  Montgomery  iias  provided  the 
Journalistic  leadership  which  every  to'v^n 
must  have  He  also  publishes  newspapers 
in  Cliapman  and  Llnd.«!toorg.  Kan.":  .  and 
in  addition,  owns  the  only  English-lan- 
guage newspaper  in  Brasrll. 

As  director  of  highways  in  Kansas, 
John  Mont^iiincry  ha.s  alway.s  been  a 
leader  of  responsible  political  activity. 
and  narrowly  was  defeated  in  a  bid  for 
the  House  of  Rcpre.sentative.s  in  1964. 

As  aide  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
John  Montgomery  has  ,';poken  for  Kan.sas 
in  Washington,  and  spoken  for  all  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  policymaking  coun- 
cils of  our  Nation 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
citation  presented  to  Mr.  Montgomery 
by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Robert  Froeh- 
Ike,  and  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Toi>eka  Daily  Capital.  I  add  my  voice 
to  those  in  Kansas  and  Washington  and 
elsewhere  who  praise  this  great  Kansan 
for  a  Job  well  done. 

The  citation  follows: 
CriATioN 

Por  many  vears  as  a  private  r1rt»»n  and 
particularly  as  a  Civilian  Aide  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  the  State  of  Kanaas  from 
1961  to  1994.  and  as  ClvUlan  Alde-at-Large 
from  1964  to  June  20.  1871.  Mr.  John  D 
Montgomery  has  aeUIessIy  and  with  great 
distinction  devoted  himself  to  the  course  of 
the  U,S.  Army  and  to  National  Defense  An 
eloquent  and  articulate  writer  and  spokee- 
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man,  armed  with  facts  gained  from  frequent 
tripe  abroad  and  first  hand  observations  of 
our  troopo  overseas,  be  hae  Interpreted  to  his 
fellow  newspaper  publlahers  oontro'verslal  Is- 
sues, thtis  creating  a  better  undentanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  aocomplishments  and 
problems  of  our  Armed  Forces 

Particularly  noteworthy  have  been  his 
understanding  of  military  personnel  as  indi- 
viduals and  his  increasing  support  of  meas- 
ures to  make  the  Army  a  better  place  to  live 
and  work 

His  exceptional  abilities  In  the  field  of 
Journalism  business,  and  human  relations 
have  always  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  Army 
and  he  worked  tlreleasly  to  foster  In  others 
an  a'aareneee  that  tJie  vitality  of  the  Army 
depend*  largely  on  the  morale  and  esprit  of 
its  members.  By  his  unstinting  devotion  of 
his  time  and  many  talents  he  has  rendered 
truly  distinguished  service  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  to  the  Nation. 

[From    the    Topeka   Dally   Capital,    Sept,    7. 
1971] 

MONTGOMIRY    AN    AsSET 

Junction  city's  John  Montgomery  has 
proved  once  again  that  be  Is  a  man  of  many 
parts. 

Montgomery,  who  habitually  wears  the 
two  hats  of  Kansas  State  Highway  Director 
and  publisher  of  the  Junction  City  Dally 
Union,  was  awarded  the  Army's  highest  award 
for  civilians  last  week.  In  a  ceremony  at  Port 
Riley. 

Montgomery  was  presented  with  the  Dls- 
tlngui.shed  civilian  Service  Medal  by  Army 
Secretary  Robert  P.  Proehlke  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Port  Riley  Chapter  of  the  Association 
of  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  Junction  Cltlan  was  honored  for  10 
years  service  as  a  civilian  aide  to  the  Army 
secretary,  during  the  period  July  1961  to 
July  1971. 

Indefatigable  In  his  public  service.  John 
Montgomery  is  one  of  those  citizens  whom 
Kansas  Is  fortunate  to  have. 


TTIE     SCHOOL     PRAYER     A^rENT3- 
MENT— NEARER   TO   REALITY 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PrNTTSTtVANlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presidait,  just  the 
other  day  I  received  a  petition  contain- 
iUe'  the  signatures  of  over  5,000  residents 
of  Bedford  and  ETverett,  Pa.  TTiese  Penn- 
sylvanlans  were  writing  to  show  their 
continuing  support  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  allow  volim- 
tarv  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  our 
schools,  which  I  reintroduced  at  the 
beuinnins  of  the  92d  Congress  I  was 
particularly  heartened  to  learn  that  this 
wonderful  expression  of  support  was  due 
in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of  E>avid 
Crawford,  a  17-year-old  student  from 
Everett  High  School. 

These  5,000  people  Join  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  others  who  have  been 
.<«ending  cartte,  letters,  telegrama.  and 
petitions  to  me  ever  since  the  day  prayer 
was  banned  from  our  public  schools.  A 
decision  by  the  Third  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appesils  earlier  this  year  further 
tightened  this  ban,  thus  creating  even 
more  need  for  a  const! tutloual  amend- 
ment specifically  permitting  voluntary 
prayer  and  meditation  by  our  children 

As  my  colleagues  know,  a  successful 
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effort  m  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  finally  brought  tins  vital  issue  vo  the 
House  floor  for  a  vote  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers there  I  hope  for  an  overwhelming 
vote  In  favor  of  passage. 

Forty-three  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  Joined  me  as  «x)n£ors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  34.  yei  no  formal  action 
lias  been  scheduled  in  the  Senate.  I  be- 
heve  a  strong  show  of  support  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  wUl  give  the 
needed  additional  impetus  for  Senate 
action  on  this  issue  which  is  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
and  across  our  Nation. 


RUSSIA'S  GOALS  IN  THE  MIDEAST 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OF  mssotmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sense  of 
the  realities  of  complicated  situations 
coupled  with  an  ilhim^natiiig  wu  wa5 
characteristic  of  thp  late  Dean  Acheson 
His  article  on  the  Middle  Bast  published 
in  the  Ne'A-  York  Times  of  October  14  is 
a  superb  example  of  this  It  follows : 

RCSSIA  S    Gt)iU.S    IN    THE   Mu>e^5;t 

(By  Dean  Acheson  > 

Washington  — This  piece  bepir.*  like  the 
sermons  of  my  ycuth  with  a  texi  It  Is  taker, 
from  testimony  given  last  March  and  AprU 
before  Senator  Jurk'or/"!  .'^wbcrimmlttee  rm 
National  Security  and  International  Opera- 
tions by  two  eminent  au'horttles  the  first  r  r. 
the  Kfiddle  Ba«  by  Bernard  Lewie,  the  serrnd 
by  Robert  Oonquest  on  the  Soviet  Union 

"The  overriding  reality  Is  the  confronta- 
tion al!  over  the  world  Incltidlntr  the  Middle 
East,  of  two  great  powers — of  two  system.' 
and  civilizations — perhaps  about  to  become 
three.  All  else  Is  subopdmnte  and  second- 
ary, .  .  .  TTie  object  of  i>o;iCT  in  this  are 
should  be  to  find  the  moet  effective  meant 
of  oppoBlnp  the  alversary — not  to  collect 
autographs  " 

"Cloeed  IdeHogy  and  lack  of  access  to  other 
thought  which  have  prevailed  In  the  Soviet 
Union  emce  its  formation  8!Tt'imn*lca!!v  leti 
to  progressive  degeneration  of  the  pKJlltlca: 
mind,  so  that  the  preecnt  Soviet  leadership 
[IS]  composed  of  a  group  of  rather  bigoted 
fundamentalists  with  a  disturbingly  low 
;e\el  of  inte!"lget~.ce — In  general  a  third-rat" 
group  and  alnce  their  Judgment  Is  not  of 

the  highest  order,  I  would  expect  them  tc 
create  situations  of  the  utmost  daiiger  u? 
the  world  peace  " 

The  Russian  leaders  are  not  unique  In 
their  mediocrity  So  universally  Is  that 
shared  that  our  age  might  be  called  the 
apotlie^jsis  of  mediocrity  Wliat  makes  them 
so  great  a  danger  to  worid  peace  la  that 
third-rate  Judgment  is  activated  by  highly 
aggressive  purpose  and  armed  by  a  military 
eetAbllshnjent  second  to  none.  The  Middle 
East  la  a  point  of  danger  because  there  we 
oonfroot  the  energetic  and  purposeful  actioc 
of  an  adversary  who  win  be  dissuaded  only  by 
encountering  unacceptable  risks,  as  in  Cuba 

m    1982 

The  Arab-Israeli  conflict  is  Important  to 
thoee  (>art>ee:  but  it  Is  subordinate  and  sec- 
ondary. It  beoomea  a  major  problem  only 
becatMe  of  the  pnoalbUlty  of  direct  mllltarv' 
invoivement  ot  the  two  great  powers.  If  out- 
side Involvement  were  to  l>e  limited  to  sup- 
plying the  pw-lmary  combataiU*  with  more 
and  more  sophisticated  weapons,  the  injurlee 
they  might  Inflict  upon  each  other  mlgtit  be 
greater  than  in  ttoe  pasrt  btit  total  victory 
would  not  be  possible. 
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While  further  ho«tUltle«  would  be  en- 
tirely possible,  the  probable  result  would 
be.  for  both  sides,  an  excens  of  losses  over 
gains.  Such  a  situation  would  contain  the 
seeds  of  stability  and  an  approach  to  a 
modu*  Vivendi. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  currently  pursuing 
two  goals  In  the  Middle  East,  not  wholly 
compatible.  One  Ls  to  continue  Arab  de- 
pendence by  maintaining  a  state  of  tension 
approaching,  but  not  reaching  outright  war. 
The  other  Is  reopenlixg  the  Suez  Canal.  This 
would  give  her  naval  dominance  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  and  Indian  Ocean  and  power  to 
control  the  movement  of  Persian  Oulf  oil 
to  Europe.  East  Aala  and  North  America 
These  alms  may  be  Incompatible  since  a 
reopened  canal  would  require  peace,  whereaa 
maintaining  a  high  state  of  tension  would 
endanger  U 

The  Kremlin,  therefore,  must  regard  with 
some  surprise  Secretary  of  State  Rxigers' 
eager  advocacy  of  reopening  the  Canal  as 
a  preliminary  to — something.  The  Kremlin 
has  always  believed  with  Ibn  Hazm  of  Cor- 
dova that  "the  height  of  stupidity  and 
weakness  Is  not  to  know  an  enemy  from  a 
friend  "  Poggy  Bottom  was  not  able  to  make 
this  distinction  at  the  time  of  the  Suez 
crisis  of  1956  and  has  apparently  not  made 
much  progress  In  that  direction  since 

The  first  aim  of  American  policy  should 
be  to  convince  the  Soviet  leaders  that  direct 
involvement  of  their  own  forces  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  Involves  unacceptable  risks  They 
are  already  substantially  present  In  Egypt. 
Secretai7  Rogers  proposes  to  compound  the 
evil  by  having  combined  Russian-American 
forces  there  "to  keep  the  peace  '  The  true 
American  Interest  la  to  keep  both  out.  It  Is 
also  the  true  Interest  of  both  Israelis  and 
Arabs.  We  have  begun  to  strengthen  the  air 
components  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  and  should 
continue   to  do  so. 

American  policy  should  make  clear  to 
Moscow  In  the  most  quiet  and  secret  manner 
that  the  only  development  that  could  over- 
come our  determination  not  to  become  In- 
volved In  the  Middle  East  wxjuld  be  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  apparent  Involvement 
Similar  American  firmness  resulted  In  So- 
viet withdrawal  from  Northern  Persia  in 
1946.  from  the  blockade  of  Berlin  in  1949. 
and  from  Intervention  in  Cuba  In  1962 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  think  the  quota- 
tions that  began  this  article  loo  harsh  a 
Judgment  of  the  Soviet  leaders.  Let  me  offer 
one  from  Jesse  Jones  of  Texas,  a  real  rein- 
carnation of  David  Harum's  Yankee  spirit. 
Asked  whether  he  thought  a  certain  man 
trustworthy.  Jesse  replied.  "Well,  1  wouldn't 
go  to  sleep  with  my  thumb  In  his  mouth." 


WILL  a  KELLEY  SELKCTED  AS  ONE 
OF  "OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  MEN 
OF  AMERICA" 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE    UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wa.s 
very  much  pleased  to  learn  recently  that 
Dr  Will  O  Kelley.  a  resident  of  Oak- 
land, has  been  selected  by  the  U.S.  Jay- 
cees  as  one  of  the  "Outstanding  Young 
Men  of  America"  for  Uie  year  of  1970. 
Dr.  Kelley  Is  30  years  old  and  practices 
optometry  In  Berkeley,  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  California  School  of 
Optometry  and  Is  president -elect  of  the 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties  Op- 
tometric  Society, 

The  U.S.  Jaycees  select  "Outstanding 
Young  Men  of  America"  on  an  annual 
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basis  from  men  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  35  who  have  dlsUnguisiied  them- 
selves by  exceptional  service,  achieve- 
ment, and  leadership.  Dr.  Kelley  has  cer- 
tainly demonstrated  these  qualities  over 
the  years. 

In  addition  to  his  activities  in  the  field 
of  vision  care.  Dr.  Kelley  has  served  with 
Oakland's  Minority  Recruitment  Com- 
mittee. Berkeley  Work  Relation  Council, 
Berkeley  Jaycees  Human  Relatioixs 
Project,  and  the  Allied  Health  Planning 
Subcommittee  of  the  Alameda  County 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Council. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  have  Dr.  Kelley 
as  a  constituent,  I  have  a  deep  sense  of 
pride  in  his  accomplishments,  and  I  ex- 
tend to  him  my  warmest  congratulations 
on  the  honor  tliat  has  been  extended  to 
him. 


October  19,  1971 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  VACANCIES 

HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or     MltHIGAN 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  RIEGLE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
written  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  which  appeared  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  The  article,  entitled,  "Nixon 
and  Material  for  Court"  follows: 

Nixon  a.nd  MATkaiAt  roa  Court 
I  By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

President  Nlxons  astonishing  attitude 
toward  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  now 
painted  him  into  a  political  corner,  was  re- 
veaied  Oct.  8  when  he  met  at  the  While 
Houf«  with  top  advisers  to  discuss  flUlng  the 
two  vacancies. 

Blatantly  mediocre  prospects  were  sug- 
gested and.  consequently,  the  fKJSsibility  of 
disapproval  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
(ABA)  was  raised.  Mr  Nixon  bristled  and. 
startling  his  unbelieving  aides,  made  clear  In 
uncharacteristically  colorful  language  Just 
what  the  ABA  could  go  do  about  It  In  short. 
the  Pre.sldent  was  not  going  to  let  questions 
of  legal  quality  Interfere  with  his  political 
designs   tor   tiie  Supreme  Court. 

That  led  to  two  incontestably  mediocre 
selections,  a  wave  of  public  and  professional 
repugnance  and.  finally,  a  White  House  de- 
cision to  rethink  the  whole  business.  At  th« 
weekend.  Mr  Nixon  had  dug  himself  Into  an- 
other hole. 

At  the  heart  of  iSr.  Nixon's  cotirt  troubles 
Is  his  determination  to  app>olnt  law-and- 
order  conservatives  pleasing  to  the  old  segre- 
gationist South  without  regard  to  ability. 
That  determination  Is  shared,  with  mono- 
maniacal  Inflexibility,  by  Mitchell  and 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard  Kleln- 
dienst. 

Klelndlenst.  In  particular,  is  convinced  of 
boundless  political  capital  flowing  from  anti- 
liberal  court  selections.  In  charge  of  rec- 
ummeudlng  Judicial  appointments.  Kleln- 
dlenst sought  out  hardliners  wltiiout  worry- 
ing about  quality. 

Two  week.s  ago.  during  a  session  of  top  ad- 
mlnlstrat.jn  officials,  a  fascinating  p)08slbl!lty 
for  the  court  was  put  forward:  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson. Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  A  former  attorney  general  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  greatly  respected  Richardson 
would  be  an  adornment  on  the  court  Under 
no  conditions,  .said  Kielndlen.st  Tlie  reason: 
Richardson  Is  tiv:)  ilber»!  on  civl!  rights  and. 
therefore,   would   displease   the   South 

Lat«r,  moderate  administration  officials 
proposed  Edward  Levi,  president  of  th«  Uni- 


versity of  Chicago  A  renowned  legal  scholar. 
L«vi  Is  a  strict  oonstructionist  and  scarce- 
ly a  wide-eyed  radical.  Besides,  he  would 
end  the  absence  i>f  any  Jews  on  the  court, 
iiu  absence  begun  under  Mr,  Nixon  In  1989 
for  the  first  Ume  In  53  years  But  Levi.  too. 
was  vetoed  The  reason:  He  did  not  fit  the 
law-and-order.  anti-civil  rights  formula. 

The  wholly  political  nature  of  the  selection 
process  can  be  seen  In  the  attitude  tcrward  a 
woman  Ju.stlce  Originally.  Mr  Nixon  had 
no  Intention  of  appointing  a  woman  but, 
gradually,  realized  that  would  be  bad  poli- 
tics. Indeed 

I'hat  set  off  a  mad  search  for  a  law-and- 
order  woman  Judge  Perhaps  the  best  quail- 
fled  prospects.  Judge  Shirley  Hufstedler  of 
the  V  a  Court  of  Appeals  In  Loe  Angeles,  was 
Immediately  ruled  out  as  a  liberal  Demo- 
crat Finally.  Klelndlen.st  hit  pay  dirt.  He 
gleefully  told  associates  he  had  found  In 
California  State  Appeals  Judge  Mildred  L., 
LllUe  a  very  tough  lady  with  no  u.se  for  the 
Warren  courts  ilbertarlanlsm. 

The  line  was  finally  drawn  at  c<jn.servftUve 
Democratic  Sen  Robe«rt  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  has  never  practiced  law  and  is 
not  a  member  of  the  bar  He  was  Just  too 
unqualified  for  Mitchell  The  upshot  last 
week  was  the  selecUon  of  Mrs  LllUe  and 
Herschel  H  Friday  of  little  Rock.  Ark  .  best 
known  as  attorney  for  anti-Integration  suits. 

Four  other  names  were  sent  to  the  ABA  for 
approval.  In  case  trouble  developed  over 
Friday  or  Mrs  LllUe,  Until  the  last  minute, 
the  list  also  included  U  S  District  Judges 
Arlln  Adams  of  Philadelphia  (who  is  Jew- 
ish) and  the  highly  regarded  Frank  John- 
son of  Montgomery.  Ala.  Finally,  however, 
they  were  eliminated  for  being  too  liberal. 
Their  inciu.slon  might  generate  a  late  cam- 
paign for  them  Thus,  the  six  names  sent  the 
ABA  were  uniform  In  both  mediocrity  and 
acceptability  to  the  segregationist  South. 

Mr  Nixon  was  Ill-prepared  for  what  hap- 
pened when  those  names  were  pvibllshed 
Ift.st  Thursday  The  press  and  the  bar  con- 
demned the  choices  Even  high  White  House 
staffers  were  heartsick  Moderate  Republicans 
wondered  out  loud  whether  Mr  Nlxons  in- 
terest In  excellence,  meager  In  many  other 
governmental  appointments,  had  hit  bottom. 
Prominent  Jewish  Repvibllcans  were  furious 
that  no  Jew  was  on  the  list 

The  furor  forced  Mr  Nixon  t<3  rethltik  hU 
position  Although  Judges  Friday  and  LllUe 
definitely  had  been  picked,  the  White  House 
Issued  a  smokescreen  statement  that  16 
names  were  still  under  consideration.  So. 
at  this  writing,  the  President  must  either 
stick  to  his  undistinguished  selections  or  ig- 
nominlously  retreat.  Once  again,  playing 
politics  with  the  Stipreme  Court  has  proved 
the  worst  politics  of  all. 


WARNER  BROS.    1, SOOTH   FILM 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  within 
recent  weeks  an  outstanding  American 
company  will  have  reached  a  milestone  in 
a  long  and  glamorous  history  of  produc- 
ing motion  pictures  Warner  Bros,  has 
released  Its  1.500th  film,  "Skin  Game," 
the  most  recent  In  a  long  series  of  films 
designed  to  fulfill  their  attempt  to  com- 
bine good  picturemaklne;  and  good  citi- 
zenship. The  Impact  of  1.500  films  on  the 
American  viewer  and  on  world  opinion 
has  been  tremendous,  much  of  It  for  the 
good  and  welfare  of  our  country. 


October  19,  1971 

Warner  Bros,  has  long  been  a  leader 
in  their  Industry,  beginning  with  their 
first  film  m  1917,  "My  Pour  Years  in  Ger- 
manv,"  based  on  Ambassador  Gerard's 
book  SubsequenUy.  their  films  have 
ranged  from  "The  Jazz  Singer."  which 
launched  the  age  of  sound  on  the  screen, 
to  curreiit  hits  as  well  kno*-n  as  "Casa- 
blanca," "My  Fair  Lady,  "  and  many 
more  Through  the  years,  Warner  Bros. 
has  conslstOTitly  brought  both  entertain- 
ment and  enlightenment  to  audiences  In 
this  coimtry  and  abroad. 

Based  on  tliese  superb  accomplish- 
ments, I  trust  all  the  Senate  wUl  join  me 
on  this  occasion  in  a  salute  to  Warner 
Bros  for  its  contributions  to  our  coun- 
try. We  all  Join  In  this  nationwide  salute 
to  an  organization  which  we  hope  will 
continue  to  enjoy  the  acclaim  and  suc- 
cess in  tlie  future  wliich  has  been  paid 
it  In  the  past. 
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feated.  At  present,  the  consumer  has  lit- 
tle enough  representation  before  Federal 
agency  prixeedings.  The  Fuqua  amend- 
ment would  weaken  the  new  Agency  to 
the  extent  that  this  statue  would  be  pre- 
served Tlie  committee  bill  would  be  su- 
perior to  the  Fuqua  proposal.  It  would 
provide  actual  interventioii  and  thu.s  real 
bargaining  power  t>efore  Federal  proceed- 
ings. I.  therefore,  urge  all  Members  to 
vote  for  strong  consumer  protection,  the 
protection  provided  for  in  this  effective 
bill. 


VOLUNTARY  PUBLIC  PRAYER 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT  OP 
1971 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CONNECTKUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Con- 
stuner  Protection  Act  before  us  today  is 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  con- 
sumer legislation  to  come  to  the  House 
floor  in  recent  times,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  .strong  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Clearly  this  legLslatlon  will  provide 
more  extensive  coverage  than  the  Amer- 
ican con&tuner  presently  enjoys  The  basic 
thrust  of  the  bill  is  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  The  Agency  will  represent  con- 
sumer lnt.erest'5  in  other  Government 
agency  proceedmgs.  and  can  obtain  judi- 
cial review  of  agency  decisions  considered 
adverse  to  consumer  intere.sts.  The 
Agency  will  also  play  a  catalytic  role  It 
will  receive  and  publicize  consumer  com- 
plaints, commimicate  with  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies;  on  consumer  matters, 
and  require  Federal  agencies  to  keep  the 
CPA  advised  on  activities  affecting  con- 
sumer interests.  Finally,  the  new  Agency 
will  have  broad  responsibilities,  to  deter- 
mine consumer  needs  through  research 
and  investigation,  and  to  disseminate  the 
results. 

Pa.?sage  of  such  a  package,  without  a 
doubt,  will  constitute  landmark  legisla- 
tion. For  the  first  time,  an  independent 
governmental  agency  will  give  the  con- 
sumer a  full-time  advocate  before  those 
governmental  units  which  make  decisicais 
affecting  everyday  life.  For  the  first  time, 
all  agencies  of  Government  will  be  ob- 
liged to  consider  the  American  consumer 
In  setting  standards  and  regiilatlons  un- 
der law  In  this  way,  the  CPA  will  pro- 
vide a  centralized  focal  point  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  for  the  American  consumer 
movement. 

As  I  have  BaJd.  I  feel  that  the  Fuqua 
amendment  would  seriously  weaken  the 
powers  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency   and  should,   therefore,   be  de- 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

or    lCABYl.&i4D 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr  Presldwit.  in  the  not 
too  distant  future,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  vote  upon  an  amendment 
to  the  ConsUtution  designed  to  restore 
voluntary  pubhc  prayer.  If  the  amend- 
ment is  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, then  the  focal  point  of  this 
controversy  will  be  centered  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  have  issued  with 
reference  to  volvmtary  public  prayer  be 
printed  in  the  RrcoRD.  to  be  followed  by 
a  compUation  of  polls  relaUve  to  this 
topic  that  was  compiled  by  the  Reverend 
Robert  G  Howes,  national  coordinator 
of  Citizens  for  Public  Prayer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statimint  or  Senatoe  J.  Gixnn  Bi.»ix, 
Jt  wn-H  RKrxRiwc*  to  tbx  Pubuc  Prateh 
Amkkdmznt 

A  great  deal  of  cor.tr.rvcrBV  Burrounds  th« 
status  of  public  prayer  In  the  United  States 
today.  There  Is  considerable  public  confusion 
and  consternation  about  this  issue.  This  feel- 
ing of  frustration  is.  In  part,  a  result  of  the 
lack  of  a  meaningful  national  debate  on  the 
matter. 

From  our  founding  In  the  early  17th  cen- 
tury, until  the  Supreme  Court  rulings  of 
1962  63.  voluntary  public  prayer  and  ex- 
pressions of  belief  In  God  were  generally  re- 
garded as  compatible  with  otir  governmental 
system. 

The  public  Is  concerned,  and  rightly  so, 
about  the  social  deterioration  that  has  taken 
place  In  America  dtirlng  the  last  decade  T'he 
decline  of  morality,  the  lack  of  respect  for 
authority,  and  the  growing  mood  ot  permis- 
siveness have  caused  many  Americana  to 
doubt  the  future  of  this  country.  Many  of  ua 
feel  we  have  cut  ourselves  loose  from  our 
traditional  heritage — thus  being  adrift  with- 
out a  sense  of  direction. 

Many  millions  of  Amertcans  have  ejcpressed 
their  concern  about  voluntary  public  prayer 
during  the  past  8  years 

The  Congress  has  been  besieged  by  letters, 
petitions  and  org;anIzatlons  on  both  sides  of 
the  public  prayer  question.  Through  It  al) 
one  thing  has  been  obvlovis  to  me — Americans 
are  generally  dissatisfied  with  the  present  law 
on  the  question  and  feel  that  change  Is 
needed.  I  agree  with  them. 

I  believe  that  we  should  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  reafllrm  our  desire  to  have  our 
nation  based  on  the  belief  In  Ood.  I  am  dis- 
turbed that  the  Congress  has  not  moved  to 
bring  this  issue  to  the  forum  of  puWlc  de- 
bat*.  I  am  distressed  that  the  rulings  of  the 
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Supreme  Court,  no  matter  how  entrenched 
in  the  law,  have  led  to  an  atmosphere  that 
makes  us  hesitant  to  publicly  declare  our 
faith  under  certain  circumstances.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  move  at  once  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  restore  voluntary  public  prayer 
to  our  schools  and  other  public  functions.  Tc 
this  end.  I  have  written  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  considering  this 
amendment  and  urged  action. 

The  principle  at  stake  is  both  simple  and 
complex.  I  have  heard  the  lawyers'  argu- 
ments that  there  is  no  prohibition  against 
auch  voluntary  prayer  now — and  they  may 
be  correct.  But  what  I  believe  we  need  tx^dfty 
Is  the  strength  to  make  positive  wlxat  they 
arrive  at  by  use  of  a  negative  This  point  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation  makes  such  an  ap- 
proach imperative.  It  Is  no  longer  enough  to 
aay  that  we  can  do  it  now  if  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  put  our  beliefs  on  the  line  and  stand 
up  and  be  counted. 

Under  the  first  amendment,  the  Oovern- 
ment  cannot  force  us  to  accept  any  form  of 
religion.  This  proposed  amendment  would 
add  to  this  protection  and  make  clear  the 
proposition  that  Government  cannot  sep- 
arate us.  or  our  children,  from  the  opportu- 
nity to  engage  In  prayer  or  religious  medita- 
tion at  any  place  or  time  that  we  so  choose  1 
therefore  support  It. 

House  Heads  roR  CRrricAL  Vote  on  Pbateb 

ON      NOVEMBEB      8.      1971 — MAXIMUM      NOISK 
NrEDED 

a  Gallup  lAugtist  1962).  Do  you  approve 
or  disapprove  of  religious  observances  in 
public  schools?  Approve,  80%;  Dlsapprore, 
14~.    No  Opinion,  6"^. 

Gallup  130  .^u^.-ust  1963)  The  US  Sup,  Ct. 
has  ruled  that  no  state  or  locAl  govt  may 
require  reading  of  the  Lord  s  Prayer  or  Bible 
verses  in  public  schools.  What  are  your  views 
on  thl6?  Approve.  34%;  Disapprove,  70%;  No 
OpUi.lQn,  6  % . 

b.  Harris  (October  1964).  80T:  of  American 
people  support  free  school  prayer. 

Harris  (Nov,  1984).  The  US  Sup  Ct  hat 
ruled  that  children  cou'.d  not  be  required  to 
recite  a  prayer  in  a  pub;ic  school  Was  the 
Court  right  or  wrong?  Approve  decislcn,  30 '^r : 
Disapprove  decision.  70't. 

c.  ABC  TV  Special  (28  December  1970).  A 
poll  was  conducted  in  Columbus.  Otilo.  as  a 
typical  American  community,  on  the  ques- 
tion: Should  prayers  be  permitted  Ir.  public 
schools'  Yes.  91.5",  .  No,  7.3'',  :   No  cp  .  2  1  ",  . 

d  On  the  ballot  In  the  state  of  Maryland 
(3  November  1970 1  this  referendum  questlcn 
was  placed;  Do  you  favor  '.  .  p«!rmltting 
religious  reading  of  prayer  and  reference  tc 
a  Supreme  Beii^  In  certain  Instajicee.  If  par- 
ticipation therein  is  on  a  voluntary  basis  in 
any  governmentai  or  public  school,  institu- 
tion, or  place?"  Yes  (409,050)— 73%;  No 
(1S2706>— 27%. 

e.  Congressional  pells  iMany  Congressmen 
have  poUed  their  home  districts  on  the  free 
prayer  question.  In  every  case  we  have  noted, 
the  vote  has  been  overwhelmingly  favorable 
to  the  civil  right  of  free  school  prayer  When 
icritinfi  to  all  Congressmen,  they  shciUd  b€ 
urged  to  include  the  question  in  their  neit 
home  district  poll  Results  are  extremely  use- 
ful in  our  effort  )  Latest  available  home  dis- 
trict poll  (announced  by  Oongressman  J 
Irving  Whaliey.  whose  district  Is  in  southern 
Pennsylvania,  on  21  July  1971)  show  94% 
favorable  to  free  school  prayer,  4",  negaUve; 
uncertain,  3%. 

f  Advocates  Poll  (conducted  on  a  national 
scale  for  the  Advocates  TV  program  by  Opin- 
ion Research  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Jan- 
Peb  1971 ) : 

[AnswCTs  In  percent) 

Total  sample  (3,061): 

Te. - W 

No     la 

Undecided      * 

Do   not  know * 
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Protestant  (1^83): 

Yea     84 

Undecided      t 

Do    not   know . 4 

RC  (513)  : 

Yes       8S 

No       10 

Undecided      6 

Do    not    know 3 

Jewish  (60) : 

Yes      60 

No       38 

Undecided ._. . fl 

Do    not    know-... ....... . 6 

No  religion  (78) : 

Yea       46 

No 43 

Undecided      4 

Do    not    know 8 

Question  asked:  "The  ITS  Sup.  Ct.  has 
held  that  the  recitation  of  prayers  in  public 
schools  is  unconstitutional.  Would  you  fa- 
vor or  oppose  a  Constitutional  amendment 
to  permit  the  use  of  prayers  In  public 
schools?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AMB.\SS.\r)OR   JANTES    8HEN   ON 
CHINA 
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REDUCED  RAIL  PASSENGER  FARES 
FOR  RETIRED  RAILROAD  WORK- 
ERS AND  DEPENDENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TEX.^s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak  as  a 
cosponsor  In  suppxjrt  of  H  R  11253.  This 
bill,  which  Mr.  Scherlk  and  Mr  Cranb 
and  I  are  sponsoring  would  amend  section 
405  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970  to  provide  for  free  or  reduced  rate 
transportation  to  retired  railroad  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents  on  any  In- 
tercity rail  passenger  service. 

Transportation  is  one  of  the  major 
problems  confronting  our  older  citizens. 
Its  Importance  has  been  stressed  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  Re- 
sponse to  questionnaires  showed  the  Con- 
ference that  many  of  the  200.000  elderly 
citizens  who  responded  could  not  take 
advantage  of  available  transportation 
services.  The  elderly  placed  transporta- 
tion behmd  only  health  and  Income  as  a 
major  concern. 

Furthermore,  only  1  percent  of  those 
citizens  aged  65  and  over  crossed  a  State 
line  last  year.  Their  tmvel  is  mtrastate 
and  intercity  Certainly  any  rise  in  prices 
and  the  cost  of  llvmg  affects  all  of  us  to 
varying  degrees,  but  those  existing  on  a 
fixed  income  are  the  hardest  hit.  It  is  to 
correct  an  oversight  caused  by  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  that  our 
bill  H  R.  11253  has  been  introduced.  By 
restoring  special  free  or  reduced  rate  rail 
transportation  privileges  to  retired  rail- 
road employees  and  their  dependents  on 
the  same  basis  that  such  privileges  were 
in  effect  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Amtrak  system,  we  will  in  effect  be 
giving  due  recognition  to  these  retired 
workers  for  their  contribution  in  build- 
ing, maintaining,  and  operating  our  Na- 
tion s  rail  passenger  system  At  insigni- 
ficant direct  cost  to  the  companies  In- 
volved we  will  provide  much  needed  and 
well  deserved  relief  to  those  who  now 
have  the  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labors. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .^TrVES 

Tuesday,  October  19.  1971 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press 
of  our  country  Is  bemg  flooded  with  news 
stones  about  Henry  Kissingers  obsession 
for  a  projected  visit  by  President  Nixon 
to  Red  China,  but  little  is  being  pub- 
li.shed  about  the  wi.shcs  of  14  million 
Chinese  of  tlie  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan,  the  18  million  living  over.seas. 
or  the  750  million  who  are  silenced  in 
their  homeland. 

In  an  address  on  October  18,  1971.  be- 
fore a  distinguished  gathering  at  the 
Cosmos  Club  in  Washington.  Ambassador 
James  C.  H.  Shen  of  the  Republic  of 
China  spoke  out  for  those  silenced.  He 
emphasized  that  appeasement  of  Chinese 
Communists  on  the  grounds  of  realism 
or  other  rationalization  would  be  one  of 
the  gravest  errors  in  contemporary  his- 
tory with  tragic  consequences  for  the 
entire  free  world, 

Because  of  the  timeliness  and  F>erti- 
nence  of  the  indicated  address  by  Am- 
bassador Shen.  I  quote  it  £us  part  of  my 
remarks: 

Sing-American  Relations     Let  Nothing 
Puu.  Us  Asunder 

With  your  indulgence,  I  am  going  to  do 
some  plain  talking  about  the  unique  rela- 
tionship between  my  country,  tlie  Republic 
of  China,  and  the  United  Stales  In  doing  so, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  ignore  the  Chinese 
Communists,  simply  because  they  are  there. 
No  one  Ls  likely  to  deny  that  the  so-oalled 
Chinese  problem  la  one  of  the  most  dlffieuU 
and  Important  ever  to  face  the  world  There 
may  be  those  who  fall  to  realize,  however, 
that  a  wrong  solution  could  be  worse  than 
no  solution  at  all 

The  United  States  and  China  have  had  a 
special  relationship  with  deep  roots  going 
back  t«  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury This  relationship  has  been  character- 
ized by  cordiality  and  cooperation  in  official 
a«  well  as  un -official  contacts,  of  a  nature 
and  degree  rarely  paralleled  In  bilateral  rela- 
tions Generally  speaking,  the  American  pol- 
icy toward  China  has  been  motivated  by  high 
purpKise  and  plenty  of  gtxjdwUl.  which  has 
been  reciprocated  by  the  Chinese  side  In  full 
measure  The  United  States  signed  Its  first 
accord  with  China  oiUy  two  yeans  after  Great 
Britain  and  China  had  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Nanking  In  1842  American  missionaries  had 
actually  preceded  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
They  began  arriving  In  China  In  1830.  Their 
role  In  history  iias  been  glorified  by  sfjme  and 
maligned  by  others.  Truth  lies  somewhere  In 
between 

In  these  days  of  debunking,  some  histo- 
rians have  questioned  the  altruism  of  the 
Open  D<.«:>r  Policy  enunciated  by  Secretary 
of  State  John  Hay  In  1899  Admittedly.  It 
was  an  exten.slon  of  the  most-favored-na- 
tlon  concept  and  Intended  to  benefit  the 
United  States  as  well  >ii\  other  countries  In- 
terested In  trtuliiig  wUh  China  Nevertheless, 
this  concept  was  a  step  towards  elimination 
of  the  Ineqviltles  which  had  been  visited  upon 
China   through   most  of   the    19th  century 

The  Slno-Amerlcan  relationship  since  the 
Boxer  Uprisings  of  1900  Is  a  more  familiar 
story  At  the  height  of  the  trouble.  John 
Hay  said  the  United  States  wanted  perma- 
nent safety  and  peace  for  China  and  the 
preservation  of  Chinese  territorial  and  ad- 
ministrative Integrity  Once  the  Bfjxers  were 
Ruppreesed.  the  United  States  was  quick  to 
devote  the  uinused  portion  of  its  Indemnity 


t<5  the  welfare  of  the  Chinese  people.  Over 
a  period  of  some  40  years  It  made  available 
H8  million  for  the  education  of  young  Chi- 
nese in  American  institutions  of  high  learn- 
ing and  many  of  them  later  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  China's  modernization. 

Although  the  United  .States  was  not  fully 
aware  of  Japan's  aggressive  Intentions  at  the 
time,  publicity  given  the  Twenty-one  re- 
mands of  1915  in  America  lielped  China  re- 
ject some  of  them.  Including  those  which 
would  have  turned  China  into  a  Japanese 
protectorate  The  voice  of  protest  might  have 
been  stronger.  Nevertheless,  from  Washing- 
ton and  from  Washington  alone  cAme  pres- 
sure for  the  preservation  of  China's  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  Integrity 

In  World  War  I.  China's  diplomatic  per- 
formance was  roughly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Neutrality  was  followed  by 
severance  of  relations  with  the  Central  Pow- 
ers and  finally  by  a  declaration  of  war  Un- 
fortunately, the  Allied  Powers'  secret  com- 
mitments to  Japan  prevented  China  from  re- 
gaining her  rights  and  interests  In  the  Shan- 
tung peninsula  from  a  defeated  Germany. 
Although  equal  In  victory,  the  weak  do  not 
always  fare  so  well  as  the  strong. 

The  Washington  Conference  of  1921-22  is 
recalled  today.  If  at  all,  for  Its  5-5-3  arrange- 
ment  of  the  naval  power  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Japan  Yet  this 
also  was  the  Conference  which  produced  the 
Nine-Power  Treaty  guaranteeing  Chinas 
territorial  Integrity  TTie  same  treaty  had 
provisions  for  review  of  extraterritorial  rights 
which  foreign  powers  enjoyed  in  China,  for 
withdrawal  of  foreign  post  offices  from 
Chinese  soil,  for  Chinese  control  of  most 
foreign  radio  stations,  for  discussions  look- 
ing toward  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops 
from  China,  for  concessions  with  regard  to 
tariffs  and  for  restoration  of  the  leased  Ter- 
ritories. The  United  States  was  on  China's 
side. 

The  existing  government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  came  to  power  In  1926-28  after  it 
had  unified  the  country  in  the  Northern  Ex- 
pedition against  the  warlords  The  Japanese 
militarists,  however,  had  different  plans  For 
us,  the  conflict  which  was  to  beo.ime  World 
War  II  and  the  Pacific  War  be^an  at  Mukden 
in  September  1931  Americans  were  not  yet 
fighting  Japanese  militarism,  but  under  the 
Stlmson  t)octniie  they  did  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  fruits  of  Japan's  aggression  From 
1931  to  1941  we  fought  single-handedly 
against  one  of  the  mightiest  war  machines 
of  that  time,  without  allies  and  with  little 
material  aid  from  abroad  Only  after  Pearl 
Kartxir,  did  we  begin  to  receive  stmie  aid. 
And  then  It  wa-s  a  case  of  too  little.  If  not 
too  late  It  was  always  Eiu^jje  First  despit* 
the  fact  that  the  US.  entered  the  war  via 
the  Pacific.  During  those  long  and  difficult 
years,  we  had  more  than  once  been  ap- 
proached by  the  enemy  to  agree  to  a  settle- 
ment on  terms  not  altogether  unfavorable 
to  us.  But  we  rejected  all  offers  because  we 
were  fighting  for  a  principle — international 
Justice.  It  Is  a  principle  on  which  we  could 
not  compn)mise  Besides,  how  could  we  even 
think  of  betraying  the  United  States,  who 
had  by  then  become  our  allies? 

China  and  America  stood  together  during 
World  War  II  The  United  States  had  the 
additional  complication  of  fronts  In  North 
Africa.  Sicily,  Italy.  Hkwtern  Europe  and 
Soviet  Russia  China  had  the  further  prob- 
lem of  the  Chinese  Communists  who  had  al- 
ready begun  their  rebellious  activities 
against  the  lawful  Chinese  government 

T7iere  was  misunderstanding  In  the  United 
Stales  of  miich  tliat  was  happening  in  China 
between  1945  and  1949  The  Marshall  Mis- 
sion came  and  went  From  a  gallant  ally,  for 
whom  n:i  praise  was  excessive,  we  were  sud- 
denly portrayed  as  a  corrupt  reactionary 
regime  This  hurt  ihe  Republic  of  China  So- 
viet troops  which  entered  Manchuria  in  their 
short  war  against  Japan  turned  sel^yed  arms 
to  the  Chinese  Communists.  This  tipped  the 
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balance  in  our  civil  war  In  favor  of  the 
Chinese  Communists.  In  the  end,  we  had  to 
evacuate  from  the  mainland  to  set  up  our 
fjovernment  on  the  island  of  Taiwan.  The 
US  Department  of  State  Issued  a  White 
Paper  on  China  and  then  sat  back  to  wait 
for  the  dust  to  settle  Everybody  thought  we 
were  done  for  But  somehow  we  managed  not 
only  to  survive  but  also  to  gather  strength 
again. 

The  Korean  War  which  broke  out  in  June, 
1950.  brought  things  back  Into  perspective 
again  Later  In  the  year  Chinese  Commu- 
nists came  crashing  across  the  Yalu  Two 
questions  need  to  be  asked  about  the  Korean 
War  If  the  government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  had  been  on  the  mainland,  would  the 
Dnlted  Nations  Command  have  been  denied 
victory  and  Korea  denied  of  unification  as  a 
free  and  democratic  country?  And  if  the 
government  of  the  Republic  of  China  had 
been  in  control  of  the  mainland,  would  there 
have  been  any  Korean  War  at  all?  I  think 
you  know  the  answers  A  third  question  may 
be  worth  thinking  about  If  we  the  free 
Chinese  had  controlled  the  mainland,  would 
there  have  l»een  a  war  in  'Vietnam? 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  Slno- 
Amerlcan  friendship  and  cooperation  because 
this  is  going  to  be  crucial  in  Asian  develop- 
ments in  the  next  few  years  Tlie  Chinese 
Communists  are  now  engaged  in  a  campaign 
of  smiling  diplomacy  toward  your  country. 
Visits  by  the  American  table  tennis  team  in 
April  and  by  a  number  of  American  cor- 
respondents in  subsequent  months  are  only 
two  of  Pelplng's  opening  gambits.  There  will 
»>e  many  others  to  follow  Mr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer has  Just  left  In  his  second  trip  to 
Pelping  to  arrange  for  President  Nixon's 
visit  scheduled  for  sometime  before  next  May 
to  meet  Chinese  Communist  leaders. 

Now  what  Is  the  Pelping  regime?  It  is  a 
cruel  regime,  which  seized  the  mainland  by 
violence  at  the  end  of  our  long-drawn-out 
war  with  Japan.  Since  then  It  has  Imposed  on 
our  people  tlie  most  tyrannical  rule  known 
In  Chinese  history  Specially  I  wish  to  draw 
your  attention  to  a  recent  publication  of  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Sub-Committee 
It  Is  entitled:  "The  Human  Cost  of  Commu- 
nism in  China,"  It  was  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  late  Senator  Thomas  Dodd  and 
produced  under  the  direction  of  Senator 
James  Kastland.  According  to  this  scholarly 
Btudy  by  Professor  Richard  Walker  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  between  34 
and  64  million  Chinese  have  lost  their  lives 
since  the  Communists  took  over  the  Chinese 
mainland    Just  think  of  it! 

Externally  the  Communist  regime  is  ag- 
gressive and  interventionist.  It  openly 
espouses  force  as  an  Instrument  of  policy.  It 
believes  that  political  power  comes  out  of 
the  barrel  of  a  gun.  During  the  past  30  years, 
the  Pelping  regime  has  been  carrying  on  s 
continuous  campaign  to  stir  up  revolutions 
and  extend  Maoist  brand  of  communism  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  The  Asian  nations 
which  have  felt  the  bloody  forces  of  Chinese 
Communist  aggreaslon  since  1950  constitute 
almost  a  roll-call  of  the  whole  continent. 
Korea.  India.  Burma.  Laos,  Cambodia,  Viet- 
nam, Thailand,  Malaysia,  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines  have  all  felt  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  Chinese  Communists. 

The  Pelping  regime,  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, was  branded  by  the  United  Nations  as 
an  aggressor  for  Its  bloody  intervention  In 
the  Korean  war  In  1950  and  was  also  found 
gtillty  of  committing  genocide  In  Tibet  in 
1963  Both  resolutions  are  still  outstanding 
and  have  never  been  rescinded. 

And  yet,  believe  it  or  not.  this  Is  the  re- 
gime which  is  being  considered  this  very  week 
for  membership  or  representation  In  the 
United  Nations  Some  member  nations  are 
even  prepared  to  admit  the  Pelping  regime 
Into  the  world  oragnlzatlon  and  to  expel  th« 
Republic  of  China  from  It  at  the  same  time. 

The  government  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
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I  must  emphasize,  is  the  lawful  government 
of  the  country.  Its  Juridical  basis  Is  the  Con- 
stitution -if  1946  which  was  adopted  by  the 
National  Congress  with  the  participation  of 
freely-elected  delegat«6  representing  all  the 
provinces  and  people  In  all  walks  of  life  The 
legal  status  of  our  government  has  not 
changed  since  then.  It  continues  to  function 
on  Chinese  territory  There  has  been  no  break 
in  tlie  continuity  of  its  leadership  and  poli- 
cies As  an  entity  we  may  be  smaller  in  size 
today  but  so  have  become  many  other  coun- 
tries since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Our  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  represents  not  only  the 
14  minion  In  Taiwan,  the  18  million  Chinese 
living  overseas,  but  also  the  760  million  en- 
slaved and  silenced  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 

The  Republic  of  China  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal allies  which  signed  the  Declaration  of 
the  United  Nations  in  1942  Subsequently  we 
played  an  important  part  In  drafting  the 
UiUted  Nations  Charter  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
in  1944  We  were  one  of  the  four  Powers 
which  sponsored  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence In  1945.  We  were  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  U.N  Charter  as  a  permanent  member 
on  the  Security  Council 

The  Communist  regime,  on  the  other  hand, 
represents  a  complete  break  with  China's 
past  In  philosophy  and  traditions.  In  social 
concepts  and  moral  values.  In  institutions 
and  policies.  It  has  nothing  in  common  what- 
soever with  the  Republic  of  China.  It  even 
calls  Itself  the  Chinese  People's  Republic. 
thus  divorcing  Itself  from  China's  body  poll- 
tic  altogether. 

If  the  Pelping  regime  should  be  admitted 
and  given  ovir  seat  on  the  Security  CouncU. 
the  question  will  not  merely  l>e  one  of  wheth- 
er the  Republic  of  China  Is  going  to  stay  but 
becomes  one  of  whether  the  United  Nations 
can  survive  once  It  has  compromised  on  some 
of  the  basic  principles  and  purposes  on  which 
and  for  which  It  was  founded  26  years  ago. 
After  all  the  League  of  Nations  came  to  its 
dismal  end  after  It  yielded  on  principles 

For  many  years  one  of  the  basic  assump- 
tions of  American  foreign  p>ollcy  In  Asia  has 
been  that  since  China  occupies  the  central 
position  in  East  Asia  and  has  an  enormous 
population,  whatever  happens  in  China  will 
vitally  affect  her  peripheral  countries  and 
viltlmately  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world  It  Is.  therefore.  In  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  help  bring  about  "a  united, 
stable,  strong  and  democratic  China".  But 
the  kind  of  "China"  contemplated  can  not 
possibly  be  the  rebel  regime  now  usurping 
political  power  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 

According  to  the  Webster  dictionary,  a  state 
is  any  Ixxly  of  people  occupying  a  definite 
territory  and  politically  organized  under  one 
government.  The  first  two  attributes,  people 
and  territory,  remain  the  same  on  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  but  the  governing  machinery 
there  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  Communists.  We 
believe  the  Communist  government  will  not 
be  there  indefinitely.  In  Chinee  hl«tc«7,  • 
despotic  regime  never  lasted  very  long. 

Nowadays,  people  In  the  Wertem  world 
tend  to  give  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
an  Importance  far  exceeding  Its  capabUltles 
and  material  and  technological  reeourcee. 
Even  In  such  human  factors  as  leadership, 
discipline,  cohesion,  authority,  skill  and  tech- 
nical know-how.  Its  assets  are  grossly  exag- 
gerated The  enormous  population  under  Its 
yoke  has  been  equated  with  power,  while 
It  should  be  put  on  the  debit  side  of  its  ledg- 
er Despite  the  nuclear  arsenal  in  its  poesee- 
sion,  the  regime  is  but  a  small  mlUtary  power 
— a  power  formidable  enough  to  play  havoc 
among  Its  neighbors,  but  certainly  not  strong 
enough  to  challenge  any  major  power,  espe- 
cially the  United  States  which  Is  thousands 
of  miles  Bway.  Besides,  It  has  learned  a  bitter 
leeaon  In  Korea, 

Furthermore,  the  regime  does  not  have  sus- 
tained stabUlty  Recent  strange  goings-on  in 
Pelping  showed  that  the  power  »truggle,  un- 
letiahed  at  the  time  of  the  Cultural  Bevolu- 
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tlon.  Is  still  going  on  unabated.  ParUcularly 
slgmflcant  la  the  rise  of  a  Communist  mili- 
tary dictatorship  This  explains  the  slowness 
in  re-establishing  the  party  machinery  de- 
stroyed during  recent  chaos  It  also  accounts 
for  the  fact  why  it  has  not  t»een  able  as  yet 
to  call  a  "people's  congress  "  to  "elect  "  some- 
one to  replace  Lu  Shao-chi  as  "head  of  state" 
Uu  was  purged  many  years  ago  for  "har.ng 
taken  the  -rapltallst  road."  and  has  been 
placed  under  house  arrest  ever  since  Cur- 
rent speculation  was  that  he  was  killed  In  the 
Ch.nese  Communist  jet  which  crashed  In 
Out<r  Mongolia  on  September  12,  while  flee- 
ing to  Soviet  Russia 

Actually,  therefore  the  Chinese  mainland 
Is  still  In  a  state  of  fiux.  Lin  Piao.  Mao's 
hand-picked  heir  apparent,  is  either  gravely 
111  or  already  dead  Since  the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution the  central  hierarchy  In  Pelping  has 
been  compelled  to  relinquish  more  and  more 
to  the  local  military  officers  its  control  over 
various  administrative  areas  and  military 
districts.  The  more  distance  these  areas  are 
located  from  Peiping.  tl>e  teore  Independent 
their  military  commanders  have  become  It 
Is  not  difficult  to  foresee  what  U  apt  to  hap- 
pen the  moment  Mao  himself  should  die. 
Youtlis  on  the  mainland,  especially  those 
who  took  part  in  the  Cultural  Revolution  as 
Red  Guards  have  become  disenchanted  with 
the  regime.  Thousands  up>on  thousands  of 
them  have  been  exiled  to  the  border  areas  to 
work  as  farm  hands  They  are  only  waiting 
for  some  tiling  to  happen. 

Tlie  present  tendency  of  American  policy 
towards  accommodation  with  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  has  foreshadowed  phe- 
nomenal developments,  which  will  have  In- 
jurious effects  on  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  It  will  also  hurt  the  national  In- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  Sino-American  mutual  defense 
pact  of  1954.  we  have  been  playing  our  role 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace  In  the  Western 
Pacific.  We  have  600,000  men  under  arms 
and  a  first-line  reserve  of  over  a  mUllon  men 
all  trained  and  ready  for  mobilization  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  Republic  of  China 
Is  a  known  quantity — tried,  tested  and  found 
true  Our  armed  forces  are  the  third  largest 
in  East  Asia  and  waiting  to  support  the 
United  States  or  Its  free  neighbors  in  case 
of  need  Should  our  region  reach  the  point 
of  having  a  meaningful  regional  system  of 
collective  security,  I  am  confident  that  my 
government  would  be  among  the  first  ones 
prepared  to  make  mUltary  contrlbuuons  to 
the  common  cause.  On  the  other  hand  any 
weakening  in  our  defense  capability  will  nec- 
essarily mean  weakening  of  the  US  pKJsition 
in  the  Western  Pacific. 

MeanwhUe,  the  possible  effects  on  the  free 
nations  In  Asia  as  a  result  of  any  U.S  over- 
tures to  appease  the  Chinese  Communists 
also  merit  careful  consideration  Asian  leaders 
who  cherish  freedom  are  painfully  a'ware  of 
the  threat  of  the  Pelping  regime  as  revealed 
in  its  overt  and  covert  activities  in  provid- 
ing arms,  training,  and  operational  guidance 
to  dissident  elements  in  many  of  the  under- 
developed regions  in  Asia.  Its  support  to 
the  "Free  Thai"  movement,  the  'White  Flag 
faction  of  the  Burmese  Communists,  the 
"New  People's  Army"  in  the  Philippines,  the 
Communist  Instirgents  In  the  Malaysian  Jun- 
gles, and  the  Naga  and  Mlzo  rebels  In  India 
are  but  some  of  the  glaring  examples  Leaders 
in  ail  these  countries  are  apprehensive  of  the 
militancy  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  They, 
too.  are  equally  oonoerned  with  the  switch 
in  XJS.  i>ollcy  vlB-a-vls  the  Chineee  Com- 
munist regime.  People  In  most  free  Asian 
nations.  Including  Japan,  are  asking:  If  the 
United  State*  could  treat  in  this  way  the 
Republic  of  China,  their  cloeeat  ally  and 
fnend  In  Kast  Asia  what  could  they  expect 
from  the  United  States? 

In  Its  own  assessment  and  analysis  the 
United   States   must   dig   deep   beneath    the 
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Chines*  surface  to  get  at  the  beditxrk  which 
separates  the  Republic  of  China  rrom  the 
Chineae  Communists  Tlie  brief  history  we 
have  examuied  shows  th«  steadfastneus  u  itr: 
which  free  Chltia  bafi  stood  Dy  Its  aUlaiict' 
ard  partnership  with  Uie  United  States.  But 
the  Republic  of  China  i«  not  merely  beln^ 
loyal  to  old  friends.  In  the  whole  6«-year  rec- 
ord of  the  Republics  eilatence.  there  Is  not 
one  agKreastve  page.  Our  history  is  of  peact- 
Intention.  Contrast  that  record  with  the 
words  and  actlona  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists and  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

I  firmly  believe  that  !n  the  long  run  this 
great  country  of  yours  and  the  Republic  of 
China  have  much  to  gam  by  malntainiiii; 
their  existing  b<.nda  u{  rrle^d.^hlp  and  cliae 
cotiperaUon  far  peace  and  security  In  ISast 
Asia  and  that  any  alteration  to  this  relation- 
ship for  reasons  of  temporary  expediency  at 
the  expense  of  principles  or  In  the  hope  of 
wluiung  some  intangible  Kalns  in  t.he  future. 
win  surely  result  In  dls<ipp<nnlmeiit  and  an 
In-'xleemable  lose  to  the  cau.-ie  of  freedom 
In  that  part  of  the  world. 

My  friends.  I  want  to  tell  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  that  appejisement  of  the 
Chinese  Communlst.s  on  grounds  ot  realism 
or  other  rational inatlon  would  he  one  of  the 
gravest  mistakes  in  contemporary  history. 
The  consequences  would  be  tragic  for  the 
whole  free  wi^ld 


CAMPBELL.  OHIO.  ATHLETIC  CLUB 
BASEBALL  TEAM  CHAMI^  OF 
N.ATIONAL  AMATEUR  BASEBALL 
FEDERATION  JUNIOR  TOURNA- 
MENT 


HON.  CHARLES  J  CARNEY 

or   OKiu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  thi.s  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  Campbell  Athletic  Club 
baseball  team  of  Campbell.  Ohio  on  win- 
ning Uie  1971  NationiU  Amateur  Ba.seball 
Federation  Junior  Tournament 

Tcit  Campbell  AC.  b.iseball  team  is  the 
olde.st  team  m  the  Youngstown  cla.ss  ■B" 
League  Through  natunil  ability  hard 
work  and  dedication,  the  Campbell  AC 
baseball  team  dominated  their  league 
this  summer  en  route  to  ttie  national  title. 
Their  splendid  victory  in  the  NABF 
Junior  tournamonl  gave  Uie  Youngstown 
area  itj  first  cliampioaship  in  Ihia  ama- 
teur baseball  classic. 

A.S  a  man  who  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Campbell.  Ohio.  I  salute  the  players, 
coaches,  and  managers  of  the  Campbell 
A.C.  baseball  team  for  their  outstanding 
achievement. 

The  players,  coatli.  and  manager.s  of 
the  Campbell  AUUetic  Club  championship 
team  are:  Bii.sine.ss  manager.  Vlad  Tlk- 
son.  coach,  Al  Fra.sro  manager,  Steve 
Krivonuk;  members  are:  Rick  Beck, 
George  Cappuzzello,  Charles  Carnahan, 
Ralph  DePizzo.  Chip  Hai;uichak,  Albert 
Jolinson,  John  Linden,  Ken  Linden.  Joe 
Malys,  Jfff  Maiconi,  David  Moot/,.  Mike 
MoiTis,  Tommy  Morris — bat  boy.  Louis 
Packer.  Alan  Rogers.  Mike  Szenbom,  Jan 
Terlecky.  Gary  Tondy,  Chris  White,  and 
MiJte  Zaluski — most  valuable  player 
winner. 

I  also  salute  Campbell  ba.seba!l  fans 
who  faithfully  .supported  the  team  and 
cheered  it  on  to  victoiT  On  November  6, 
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1971,  Campbell  fans  will  give  a  banquet 
in  honor  of  their  team's  achievement  The 
banquet  chairman  is  Anthony  Vivo,  and 
\nad  Tlkson  is  ticket  chairman  '  The 
members  of  the  banquet  committee  are 
Fntiik  MilLs,  Rummy  DePaul,  Don  Gard- 
ner. Ed  Pinamore,  Pete  Keish,  Prank  Le- 
seganich.  Bill  Shabella,  Nurmi  Cagglano, 
Lea  Donnell.  Tom  Ccmoch,  George  Ko- 
vach.  Ben  Bassetti.  Bob  Anderson,  Mike 
Modak.  Nick  Mamxich.  Sam  DePizzo, 
John  Knapick.  Mayor  Rocco  Mico  of 
Campbell,  Mayor  Tom  Creed  of  Stru- 
Uiors,  Waller  Zaluskj,  Michael  Kornick. 
John  Skelly,  Jo.seph  Cknnaro.  and  Nick 
Joh;i.son. 


October  19,  1971 


E  A.  "AL"  BROWN- PIONEER  IN  JOB 
APPRENTICESHIP  TRAINING 

HON   DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or    tALUfoRNlA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESEN T ATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr  Speaker 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  today  to 
acquaint  my  colleagues  In  the  Hou.se 
with  a  living  tribute  to  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  dedicated  .Americans  tliat  It 
has  ever  been  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
know. 

Recently  a  young,  dynamic,  and  crea- 
tive writer,  Shern  Graves  of  the  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.  Pre.ss-Demorrat,  wrote  a 
feature  story  about  my  good  friend. 
E.  A  ■Al"  Browm,  director  of  tlie  North- 
ern CajJornia  Carpenters  Joint  Appreii- 
ticesiiip  and  Training  Committee 

Under  Al  Browns  extraordinary  lead- 
ership, the  Northern  California  Carpen- 
ters Joint  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
Committee,  compri.sing  41  northern 
California  counties,  has  grown  into  one 
of  the  largest  craft  training  programs  In 
Liic  Nauon.  The  committee  provides  for- 
mal and  on-the-job  trainmg  in  carpenter 
apprentice  .skills  and  Ls  presently  striving 
to  expand  their  program  to  accommodate 
5,000  additional  carpenter  tminees 

One  of  the  basic  philosophies  that 
binds  Al  Brown  and  Don  Clausen  to- 
gether, in  striving  to  enhance  job  oppor- 
tunities for  young  people  today.  Is  our 
mutual  dedication  to  vocational  educa- 
tion, skill  training,  and  apprenticeship 
programs  which  prepare  young  people 
for  meaningful  employment,  a  richer 
hfe,  and  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
sense  of  pride  and  purpose — as  they  be- 
come better  prepared  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  change  in  tlie  decade  of  the 
1970s. 

In  addition  to  gearing  this  remarkable 
canienter  apprentlceslilp  training  pro- 
rrram  to  young  jjeople.  .M  Brown  has  al.so 
found  time  to  get  heavily  involved  in 
community,  as  well  as  nutiuixaJ  and  in- 
ternational affairs.  In  Uiiii  regard,  Al 
Brown  iias  been  very  active  and  per.sou- 
ally  involved  in  helpliiK  to  provide  low- 
and  middle-income  family  housing  for 
people  In  and  around  Santa  Rosa.  His 
personal  commitment  to  the  completion 
of  the  Valley  Oak  housing  project  will 
stand  as  a  living  monument  to  Uiis  great 
American  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
helpli\g  others  help  them.selves  to  a  bet- 
ter life. 


I  am  iaserting  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  feature  story  written  by  Sherrl 
Graves  to  this  great  man.  E.  A.  "Al" 
Brown — a  trusted  friend  and  adviser: 
•  Wr  Mist  See  Tt)  It  Tn«T  Ooa  Yoi  no  Piopix 
Aki  Prtpajikd  roa  Emi-lotmeht  . .  .and  Litb- 
(By  Shert  Grave.s) 
"I  don't  think  we  can  do  anything  more 
constructive  in  our  society  than  to  see  to  It 
that  our  young  people  are  better  prepared 
than  we  were."  says  E    A.    (All    Brown. 

■  So.  I  ve  spent  a  lot  of  tUne  engaged  In 
various  activities  and  serving  on  various  coru- 
uuliees  concerned  with  the  educaUon  of 
youth,  txyuig  to  aff^ird  them  the  options.  I 
don't  go  iUong  with  the  Idea  that  we  (adultsj 
are  always  right  and  always  kiu^w  best. 

"But.  young  people  need  to  know  the  op- 
tions available  to  them,  and  they  need  to  be 
educated  u.>  the  point  where  they  wlU  b«  ef- 
fective In  whatever  they  choose  to  do.  We 
might  uot  always  like  wtiat  they  choose  to  do. 
but  to  be  rc.iiiiy  constructive,  we  must  give 
them  a  chance 

"Maybe  what  they  will  want  to  do  is  change 
things,  he  says.  That's  nut  b«d  I  happen 
to  be  an  advocate  of  change  A  long  Uma  ago 
I  came  to  the  realization  that  people  who 
taik  about  progrejis  and  never  talk  about 
change  will  never  see  progress.  Ihere  can  be 
no  prcjgress  without  change. 

"Young  people  know  this.  So.  It  Is  up  to 
ua  to  see  to  It  that  they  hare  the  ediicstlau 
nece.sflary  to  choose  the  best  optton«  and  to 
be  inoet  effective  In  making  the  beet  changes 
for   the  benefit  of  all  sucieiy   ' 

The  education'"  of  which  Al  Brown  speaks 
Is  not  neces.sarily  the  type  that  "comee  off 
the  academic  assembly  line  called  formal 
education." 

And  the  "change  "  to  which  he  refers  Is  not 
likely  to  reflect  "the  concept  that  the  ntatus- 
quo  should  t>e  either  preaerved,  i>erpetuat«d, 
or  defended  " 

Whl(  h  mftkes  htm  somewhat  nf  a  "revolti- 
tlfinary,  '  he  says.  But,  he  polnt-s  nut.  "Bring- 
ing about  constructive  change  Isnt  easy  It's 
a  very  dIfBcult  ta.sk  There  are  so  many  things 
we  have  now  that  nnce  were  considered  revo- 
lutionary .  .  Social  Security,  for  example  " 
One  of  the  changes  he  advocates  concerns 
the  formal  educational  system,  which  he  has 
been  known  to  call  "absurd  anobbery  " 

Tlie  reason  for  this  attitude  may  or  may 
not  be  that,  by  necessity  rather  liian  cliolce, 
Al  Brown's  fonnal  education  ended  when  he 
completed  sixth  grade  The  fact  U  that  he 
considered  education  so  Important  that  he 
"read  the  Bible  and  the  dictionary"  and  de- 
veloped what  even  a  college  graduate  would 
have  to  call  an  extensive  vocubulaj-y  and  a 
good  command  of  the  English    language. 

He  inherited  his  mother's  admiration  for 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  emulated  him  while 
trying  to  "educate  myself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible." Today,  he  says.  "I  consider  myself  to 
be  a  well-educated  man." 

And  he  deteets  the  use  of  the  term  "drop- 
out" as  applied  to  young  people  who  quit 
school.  He  also  objects  to  the  term  "higher 
education"  because  of  Its  InipUoatlon  that 
any  other  type  of  education  is   "low." 

"These  term.?  are  a  form  uif  anobbery,"  be 
says,  "and  I  object  to  this  kind  of  rejection 
Young   people   leave   the   forniiil   educational 
system    for    a   variety    of    valid   reasons,   and 
It  Is  an  Insult  to  call  tliem    dixip-outs." 

"Que  re«i*on  young  people  reject  the  'sys- 
teni'  Is  that  It  does  not  prepare  tlient  lor 
wliatever  It  U  they  want  to  do  with  their 
lives.  Not  everybody  wants  to  be  a  doctor  or 
a  lawyer,  but  society  has  a  defliute  idea  of 
wluit  success  is.  and  Uiat's  11. 

"The  problem  Is  that  the  high  school  (or 
college  1  gradua'^ea  nnter  a  world  oX  surplus. 
We  now  have  a  siurpiua  oi  teacivers,  ao  itxej 
can't  become  t«acbera  any  more.  We  h*v« 
a  surplus  of  aimoat  everything,  eepeclAlIy 
at  tiie  top. 
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"Our  educational  system,"  he  says,  "is 
ba."il«Uly  a  pyramid  with  a  peek  compoeed 
of  a  handful  ot  Ph  D  "s  And,  they  can't  get 
Jobs  Engineers  and  sclentlets  are  on  the 
relief  rolls,  and  this  la  a  crisis  situation  In 
Gome  cities! 

"SpeclaJ  education  for  the  developiment  of 
special  talents  does  not  guarantee  a  Job  But, 
thes-  young  people  coming  out  of  high  schocH 
(and  college  1  have  to  get  a  Job  doing  some- 
thing. The  schools  are  going  to  have  to  start 
prejMirlng  young  people  for  employment," 

CABPENTEa 

And.  here's  where  we  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  For,  Al  Biawn  is  kno'w.ii  best  for 
his  30-plu8  years  of  distinguished  service  In 
various  cap«icllle«  In  hts  union,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  He's  al&o  a  certified 
horse-shoer.  author,  film  director  and  artor, 
but  that"8  another  story 

His  position  since  June.  1963.  has  been  as 
director  of  the  Northern  California  Carpen- 
ters Joint  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
Committee. 

He  became  a  carpenter  In  1928,  reluctantly 
following  In  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  who 
also  was  a  capenter  In  1938  he  was  elected 
as  secretary  of  the  Redwood  District  CouncU 
of  Carpenters  (Sonoma.  Napa  and  Mendocino 
counties)  and  since  has  been  either  elected 
or  appointed  to  so  many  different  positions 
that  It  would  be  difficult  to  lli-t  them.  They 
Include,  however  being  president  of  Carpen- 
ters Local  981 .  the  local  Local. 

He  has  seen  organized  labor  from  the  out- 
side looking  In  from  the  Inside  looking  out, 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  two  And.  he  has 
become  a  C4impalgner  fnr  major  overhaul  of 
the  formal  educational  system  in  order  to 
provide  vocational  training 

"I  got  a  call  the  other  day  from  a  boy  who 
wanted  to  quit  high  school.  "  he  says.  "Notice 
I  don't  say  he  wanted  to  drop  out;'  I  said 
he  wanted  to  'quit.'  He  wanted  to  know  the 
qualifications  of  carpentry  So.  I  said,  'First, 
let's  talk  about  math  '  I  didn't  say  'higher 
mathematics;"  1  said  'math.' 

HICHES    MATHEMATICS 

"Now.  you  don't  have  to  finish  high  school 
or  go  to  college  to  learn  the  math  necessary 
to  be  a  carpenter  High  school  and  college 
counsellors  don't  tell  the  whole  truth  be- 
cause they  tell  young  people  they  need  to 
learn  higher  mathematics  '  Now,  that's  an 
absurb  term  In  the  first  place.  There  Is  noth- 
ing 'higher'  atxiut  it 

"So,  I  talked  with  the  boy  and  he  said 
he  definitely  wanted  to  quit  high  school.  He 
had  his  reasons  and  I  won't  go  into  them 
now.  The  point  is  that  I  told  him  there  are 
night  courses  he  could  take  to  learn  the 
ma.th  he  needed  to  know  In  order  to  be  a 
carpenter.  We  even  give  a  class  In  carpen- 
try," he  says. 

In  the  last  several  years,  >1  Brown  reflects, 
there  have  been  some  dramatic  changes  of 
attitude  within  the  edticatlonal  system. 
Teachers  and  other  educators,  he  says,  are 
"coming  to  the  realization  that  academic 
emphasi.s  is  not  getting  the  Job  done.  "Voca- 
tional education  Is  needed  and  "t  Is  needed 
now." 

Although  he  uses  carpentry  as  an  example 
Of  one  of  the  tradee  for  which  young  people 
could  be  trained,  he  polnta  out  that  there 
are  many  fields  which  an  Interested  youth 
may  enter  In  order  to  find  employment.  And 
employment  Itself  Is  a  problem. 

tTNXMPLOTMXirr 

"We  have  reached  a  stage  In  our  over-all 
socio-economic  situation  where  we  have  to 
live  -with  at  least  six  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment,"" he  says. 

According  to  an  article  In  thU  month's 
North  Bay  Labor  Journal,  more  thckn  one  bil- 
lion man -days  were  lo»t  last  yeax  due  to 
the  unemployment  of  an  average  of  more 
than  foux-mlUlon  workers. 

"We  have  creatad  a  situation."  aays  Al 
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Brown,  "that  can  meet  all  of  our  needs  with- 
out employing  all  of  oui  people." 

Therefore,  he  ofTers,  more  Jobs  will  have 
to  be  created.  And,  theoe  Jobs  t-UI  not  be 
at  the  top."  There  already  is  a  stirplua  of 
manpower  for  the  Jobs  ""at  the  top,"  The  new 
Jobs  will  be  for  Joe  Average  who,  probably, 
does  not  have  even  a  high  school  education 
from  ""the  academic  assembly  line  "" 

Al  Browns  philosophy  ha.s  carried  his  In- 
terests Into  many  fields  It  has  been  said  that 
"'he  can't  be  pigeonholed  '  in  either  interests 
or  activities. 

TESTIMONIAL    DINNEB 

For  this  reason,  and  as  a  tribute  to  his 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  to  organized 
labor,  a  testimonial  dinner  in  his  honor  has 
t>een  planned  for  Oct.  8  at  the  Flamingo 
Hotel.  "The  event  "will  be  c^-sponsored  by  the 
Sonoma  County  Central  Labor  Council  and 
the  Sonoma-Mendocino-Lake  Counties  Build- 
ing TYades  Council. 

No-host  cocktails  from  6  30  until  7:30  p.m. 
win  precede  the  dinner  Ticket  Information 
is  available  by  calling  762-7338  or  542-1107. 
Thursday  is  the  deadline  for  reservations 

A  ""This  Is  Your  Life"'  theme  will  prevail 
It  will  be  mentioned  that  Al  Brown  has  per- 
formed a  mjTlad  of  community  services 
Among  them  was  the  eight  years  he  served 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  Santa  Ro.sa  Boys 
Club,  Inc.,  and  the  one  year  he  served  as 
president  of   the   board. 

Then,  there  was  his  campaign  to  save  the 
Church-of-One-Tree  and  have  it  moved  to 
Its  present  location  There  was  his  member- 
ship on  the  San  Quentln  Prison  Trade  Ad- 
visory Committee  an  appointment  made  by 
Governors  Earl  Warren,  Goodwin  Knight  and 
Edmtind  Brown. 

He  win  be  honored  for  many  reasons,  the 
most  Important  of  which  probably  Is  his 
philosophy.  Al  Brown  once  wrote.  ""Life  Is  a 
do-it-yourself  project  ""  He's  a  living  example 
of  that  point  of  view,  yet  he  is  considered  a 
leader. 

But,  when  It  comes  to  leadership,  he  quotes 
Eugene  Debs:  "I  would  not  lead  you  If  I 
could,  for  if  I  could  lead  you,  I  could  as  well 
mislead  you" 

And,  he  says.  "I  have  to  live  with  myself. 
I'm  the  only  one  I  HAVE  to  live  with  I  hare 
to  be  able  to  look  at  mvself  In  the  mirror 
esK'h  morning  and  not  be  ashamed  of  what 
I  see" 


OUTPATIENT  PRESCRIPTION  DRUG 
COVERAGE  UNDER  MEDICARE 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  today 
113  Members  are  cosponsorlng  my  bill  to 
provide  outpatient  prescription  drug  cov- 
erage under  medicare. 

The  features  of  this  bill,  which  would 
establish  a  comprehensive  drug  Insurance 
program  for  the  20  million  Americans 
covered  by  medicare,  include: 

First,  coverage  of  prescription  drugs 
and  certain  nonprescription  drugs  of  spe- 
cial life-sustaining  value; 

Second,  financing  under  the  part  A — 
payroll  tax — portion  of  medicare,  rather 
than  psjrt  B — supplementary  medical  in- 
surance— so  that  beneficiaries  would  not 
have  to  pay  monthly  premiums,  keep 
records  or  file  claims ; 

Third,  selection  by  a  formular  commit- 
tee of  the  drtigs  to  be  covered; 

Fourth,  |l  copajTneni  by  the  purcliaser 
for  each  preecriptlon. 
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In  the  otlier  bod^v,  Senator  Montoya 
Introduced  equivalent  legislation  in  Peb- 
rtiary  and  now  has  reintroduced  it — \*ith 
23  cosponsors — as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  1, 

Mr  Speaker,  the  growing  support  for 
this  proposal  inside  the  Congress  Is 
matched  by  growing  support  outside  it. 

The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  ui  the  October-November  issue 
of  Its  magazine,  Modern  Maturity, 
lists  its  position  on  each  topic  scheduled 
for  discussion  at  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  As  to  health,  the 
association  supports  enactment  of  a  na- 
tional health  plan,  and  until  it  is  enacted 
urges  the  Congress  "to  assure  that  all 
persons  become  eligible  for  medicare 
upon  atlaimng  age  65." 

The  association  further  supports  "the 
inclusion  of  prescription  drug  costs  in 
medicare." 


HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  REPORTS 
EFFECTIVE  CANCER  ATTACK  ACT 
OF   1971 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF     FLOIUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday.  October  19,  1971 

Mr,  ROGERS  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  was  privileged  to  introduce  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr,  Satterfield,  Mr  Kyros, 
Mr.  Prkver.  Mr.  Symington  Mr  Roy, 
Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr  Carter,  and  Mr  Hast- 
ings, the  Cancer  Attack  Art  of  1971  This 
bill  was  unanimously  reported  to  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee by  the  Subcommittee  an  Public 
Health  and  Environment  on  October  14. 
1971.  It  represents  the  efforts  of  a  sub- 
committee which  held  4  weeks  of  hear- 
ings on  the  various  proposals  to  stimulate 
this  coimtrj-s  fight  against  cancer.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  IS  a  bill  that  each  Member 
of  this  body  can  and  should  support 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  other 
body  has  passed  a  bill,  S  1828.  which  has 
received  attention  in  some  newspapers 
lately  through  full  page  advertisements. 
These  advertisements  did  not  even  indi- 
cate that  the  House  was  busy  hearing 
from  51  witnesses  on  the  cancer  issue  or 
that  legislation  other  than  the  Senate 
version  was  being  considered. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  know  of 
the  subcommittees  bill,  its  provisions, 
and  the  reasons  for  its  differences  with 
the  Senate  version  For  this  reason,  I  am 
submitting  an  editorial  and  a  letter  to 
the  editor  from  Dr.  John  A.  D.  Cooper, 
president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  both  of  which  appeared 
in  today's  Washington  Poet.  I  include 
these  articles,  as  well  as  the  text  of  the 
bill  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
The  CoNQrEST  or  Canceb 

The  fight  over  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
new  Conquest  of  Cancer  Institute  Is  build- 
ing toward  a  climatic  finish  A  House  sub- 
committee la&t  Friday  voted  down  the  pro- 
posal backed  by  the  "WTiite  Houae  for  creating 
such  an  Independent  a^ncy,  subetltutln^  In 
Its  place  a  bUl  strengtbenlng  tbe  poaiuon 
of  the  existing  oancer  institute  Inside  the 
structure  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.    Since   the   Senate   bad   previously 
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passed  the  White  House  plan  by  an  orer- 
wholmlng  majority  and  since  the  White 
Ho'ise  shows  no  signs  of  b«cklnff  down,  the 
way  aeema  cle»r  for  a  fight  on  the  House  floor 
or  in  a  conference  committee  or  both 

There  have  been  few  other  leglal»tlve  pro- 
posals III  recent  years  that  have  divided  the 
nation's  medical  Ct>mmuiuty  so  sharply  In 
our  letters  column  today,  the  President  of 
the  Association  of  Medical  Collegei)  chal- 
lenges some  of  the  points  raised  earlier  this 
month  by  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  We  might  let  the 
exchange  go  at  that  except  for  the  full  page 
advertisement  In  thla  newspaper  laiit  week 
In  which  It  was  asserted  that  objections  to 
the  bill  come  mainly  from  those  'who  do  not 
have  expert  cancer  knowledge"  and  "do  not 
fully  understand  the  situation  "  The  Impli- 
cation of  the  sd,  like  the  Implication  of 
slnular  ads  that  have  appeared  elsewhere  Is 
that  the  only  way  to  oonquer  cancer  Ls  to 
•stAbllah  a  new  institute  with  that  as  Its  goal 
and  that  only  those  wlio  want  the  new  in- 
stitute are  ready  to  support  an  all-out  at- 
tack on  cancer 

If  the  situation  were  really  as  simple  a^,  the 
author*  of  this  advertLsemeut  make  it  seem, 
there  would  be  no  dispute  over  the  White 
Hovise  proposal.  There  l.s  no  oppoettlon  that 
we  know  of  to  Increased  federal  funding  for 
canoer  reoeerch  nor  to  a  federal  oommitmenl 
aimed  at  providing  whatever  funds  are  ncc- 
eseary  to  find  a  ciire  for  cancer  But  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  creation  of  a  new.  free- 
wheeling agency  which  reports  only  to  the 
President  is  either  the  oi\ly  or  the  best  way 
to  channel  those  funds.  And  that  is  what  the 
fight  Is  all  about. 

It  U  true  Uiat  niany  of  those  researchers 
who  focus  solely  on  cancer  favor  the  es- 
tabUshnaeiit  of  a  new  agency  That  Is  hardly 
surprising  Any  group  of  rtssearchers  on  any 
subject  would  love  to  have  an  agency  de- 
voted exclusively  to  their  field.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  special  histltute  for  cancer,  why 
not  one  for  heart  dlaeases^  They  kill  twice 
as  many  people  Or  tor  arthrltla,  from  which 
far  more  people  suffer 

Part  of  tlie  need  for  a  new  ageucy.  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  advertisement,  is  that  it 
would  be  "an  advance  in  the  merhanlca 
of  administration"  which  would  free  can- 
cer researchers  from  the  "red  tape  which 
now  slows  the  cancer  fight."  That  statement, 
plua  the  aaaertlon  that  It  "would  be  futile 
Just  to  pour  more  money  Into  the  existing 
system,'  i«  a  charge  of  gross  mismanage- 
ment against  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare.  It  is  a  charge  that  we 
think  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  proved. 
Indeed.  If  the  aituaUon  is  that  bad.  it  seems 
strange  that  the  panel  of  experts  which  first 
recommended  the  new  agency  neveT  saw  fit 
to  discuss  Uie  problems  of  research  autnage- 
ment  with  any  of  the  top  officials  of  either 
HEW   or   NIH. 

Inherent  In  the  drive  for  a  new  cancer 
agency  Is  the  promise  that  a  cure  can  be 
fovind  If  only  eninigh  money  Is  devoted  to 
the  search  and  administered  In  a  particu- 
lar way  Tills  la  a  promise  which  the  sup- 
porters of  the  new  agency  are  careful  to 
hedge,  knowing  as  they  do  that  the  cure  or 
cures  may  stUl  t>e  years  or  decades  away 
Yet  It  is  that  appeal  which  hak  given  tlie 
drive  for  a  new  agency  Its  popularity,  a  pop- 
ularity underlined  hv  the  heavy  mall  to 
members  of  Congress  which  resxilted  when 
colum.nlst  Ann  Landers  took  up  the  cudgeL-j 
for  tile  a^tency  some  months  ago.  Neverthe- 
less President  Nixon  was  light  when  he  said 
last  winter  that  '  sctentlSc  breakthroughs 
are  still  required  and  they  often  cannot  t>e 
forced — no  matter  how  much  nujney  and 
energy  is  expended.  '  it  la  worth  notlni^  in 
passing  that  auuiy  of  tlie  basic  discoveries 
which  have  helpeid  doctors  to  iinderstand 
cancer  better  did  not  originate  in  the  con- 
text of  cancer  research. 
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We  hope  that  as  the  House  subcommittee 
wdl  be  sustained  In  Its  Judgment  on  this 
en>otloii-laden  subject  when  the  matter 
reaches  tlie  &txjt  and  that  the  Senate  can 
be  persuaded  to  follow  the  recommeuda- 
tloi^  of  thotte  who  oppose  stripping  cancer 
studies  out  of  the  existing  framework  of 
biomedical     research. 

Head  of  Mkoital  Colleges  Ass<:>ciation 
on   the   (jances  auincy 

In  the  Washington  Poet  of  October  6.  there 
appeared  a  letter  from  H.  Marvin  Pollard, 
president  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
Inc  .  entitled  "A  New  Opportunity  to  Plght 
Cancer."  Dr.  Pollard  states  that  the  recent 
Houise  hearings  In  Washington  on  legislation 
alined  at  expanding  the  national  attack  on 
cancer  makes  it  pertinent  for  the  piibllc  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  both  the  facts 
and  the  issues  surrounding  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  bill  S.  1828  to  establish  an  In- 
dependent Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  with- 
in the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  but  now  re- 
jected by  Congressman  Paul  Roj^ers  and  his 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment. 

Unfortunately,  Dr  Pollard's  letter  will  add 
only  to  public  confusion  and  misxinderstand- 
Ing  concerning  the  legislation  nfw  being  con. 
.sidered  by  the  Congress  and  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  confront  this  dread  dtseaae. 

Dr.  Pollard  states  that  S.  1828  Is  supported 
by  the  majority  of  doctors  who  are  cancer 
specialists  and  opposition  cumes  only  from 
scientists  who  are  not  experts  In  cancer  and 
thus  do  not  fully  understand  tlie  situation. 

Many  dl."itlngulahed  Investl^tors  In  the 
field  of  cancer,  most  of  whom  are  also  con- 
cerned with  Uie  care  uf  patients,  have  ap- 
peared aefore  the  Huvue  committee  In  oppo- 
sition to  tills  bill.  Among  them  are  Dr.  Uow- 
iird  H.  Hlalt,  Head  of  the  Cancer  Division, 
Department  cif  Medicine.  Beth  Irsael  Hoepl- 
Uil,  Boston;  Dr.  Robert  Handschuinacher. 
Axnerlcan  Cancer  Society  Professor  of  Phar- 
macology. Yale  Uiilverslty,  Dr.  George  Ni- 
chols Jr  .  Director.  Cancer  Kesearch  Insti- 
tute. New  England  De»conne»s  Hospital. 
Boston;  and  Dr  Henry  Kaplan.  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Radiology.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  a  member  of  the  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants. The  major  advances  In  cancer  have 
come  from  scientific  fields  which  have  not 
been  the  center  of  the  applied  cancer  re- 
search effort.  The  views  of  'scientists"  can 
carry  at  least  as  much  weight  In  this  matter 
aa  those  of   "doctiT?!   " 

It  18  slated  that  S  1828  is  t>ased  up)on  ex- 
haustive study  by  a  panel  of  experts  who 
would  have  liked  to  support  the  "status  quo" 
but  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  Independent  cancer  authority  Is  neces- 
sary because  the  facts  so  dictate. 

In  the  report  of  the  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  paikel  referred  to  by  Dr.  IHiUard  (a 
report  that  comprises  140  pages  of  the  149 
page  report  of  the  overall  panel),  which  ex- 
haustively examines  and  assesses  the  prob- 
lems, obstacles,  and  opportunities  relating  to 
further  progress  In  cancer  research  there  i.s 
no  mention  of  the  need  for  an  independent 
cancer  authority  or  of  any  orgaxUzatlonal 
problems.  It  is  quite  clear  from  the  assess- 
ment of  this  scientific  group  that  the  major 
barriers  to  progress  In  cancer  are  scientific 
and  not  organl2».tlonal  The  report  of  the 
panel  provides  no  evidence  or  findings  to 
9upi»rt  the  sweeping  organizational  changes 
reconmwnded . 

Dr  Pollard  states  that  "  .  .  all  ttiat  S 
1828  boils  down  to  Is  an  advance  lu  mechan- 
ics of  admlnistraUon.  The  essential  Intel- 
lectual and  scientific  relaUonahlpa  would 
rt-niam  the  same  .  .  ." 

8  1828  would  give  to  the  Director  of  the 
C.)nque«-t  of  C*uicer  Ageikcy  extraordinary 
power  and  author! tlea  which  would  be  un- 
a^-allable  to  the  DlrecttH'  of  the  NIH  for  all 
other   dueajie   and   biomedical    research  pro- 
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grams  In  the  NIH.  Thus,  the  cancer  effort 
would  b«  separated  cmt  of  the  other  research 
activities  Ui  the  NIU  and  the  contributions 
they  can  make  to  advancing  our  knowledge 
about  neoplasia 

Creation  of  an  Independent  cancer  pro- 
gram would  force  Into  the  over-burdeued 
Ol&ce  of  Manatiemeut  and  Budget  and  the 
EUecutlve  Office  of  the  President  decliilons 
which  neither  Is  capable  of  carrying  out. 

Dr.  Pollard  notes  that  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional cancer  agency  will  not  fragment  NIH 
but  rather  strengthen  It  and  that  the  .Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  was  one  of  the  original 
supporters  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  obviously  would  not  "embrace  any  pro- 
posal that  would  harm  what  we  helped  to 
create." 

Dr  Pollard  testified  before  the  Senate  ootn- 
mitt^-e  In  support  of  a  bill  that  would  abolish 
the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

No  one  who  has  appeared  t>efore  the  com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  Senate  has  UTKvd 
any  delay  or  dlmlrilshment  l:i  the  attack 
upon  cancer  As  stated  by  Congressman  Rog- 
ers, there  is  a  need  for  a  most  careful  and 
deliberate  examination  of  a  prcipoeal  which 
holds  within  It  the  potentiality  of  destroying 
the  one  Institution,  the  NIH.  that  has  made 
BO  much  of  the  scientific  progress  underlying 
a  greater  medical  capability  In  cancer  pos- 
sible 

Dr.  Pollard  holds  that  S.  1828  will  not  fl- 
nanclally  harm  the  bud|;«ta  of  the  other  NIH 
institutes,  citing  the  fact  that  the  Congrees 
appropriated  $142  million  more  than  the 
President  reque.'rted  for  FY  1972  for  IfEH  re- 
search Institutes,  other  than  the  National 
Cancer    Institute,   as   evtdeiu». 

The  President's  reqtiest  for  1973.  while 
supporting  a  $100  million  special  appropria- 
tion for  new  cancer  initiatives,  drastically 
cut  the  support  for  other  institute  pro- 
grams. Thus,  the  tnuch-publlcli'ad  Increase 
of  $100  million  for  cancer  research  in  the 
President's  budget  was  obtained  from  pro- 
grams upon  which  further  progress  in  cancer 
Is  dependent. 

lYue,  the  Congress  appropriated,  as  Dr. 
Pollard  has  nc>ted.  some  8142  million  more 
for  the  NIH  programs  other  than  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  Unfortunately,  the 
American  Cancer  Society  had  little  to  do 
with  this  reversal  of  the  President  s  budget 
Dr.  Pollard,  in  testifying  before  the  HEW 
appropriations  8ubc»:)mmlttee  In  tlie  House, 
urged  only  a  further  Increase  of  $fio  million 
In  the  cancer  budget.  Ignoring  the  serious 
cutbacks  In  Uie  other  NIH  reseaich  pro- 
grama.  The  American  Cancer  Society,  al- 
though Invited,  did  not  Join  the  Coalition 
for  Health  Funding,  whose  activities  were 
principally  responsible  for  the  increase  In 
research  funding 

Dr  Pollard  suggests  that  If  S.  18'28  Is  not 
passed,  the  "status  quo"  In  respect  to  can- 
cer research  will  be  retained,  and  Implies 
that  stich  action  will  contribvite  In  some  way 
or  another  to  the  death  of  300.00<)  piersons 
In  this  nation  from  cancer. 

Such  an  Implication  la  untrue.  There  Is 
before  the  Congress  an  alternative,  approved 
ia.Ht  week  by  the  subcommittee.  This  bill 
will  provide  the  means  for  mounting  a 
broadly  coordinated  assault  upon  cancer 
using  the  full  scientific  resources  of  the  NIH 
as  well  as  the  National  Cancer  Institute  It 
provides  for  the  high  level  of  leadership 
and  the  administrative  authorities  to  un- 
dertake this  urgent  cancer  effort.  Rtuher 
than  sowing  the  seeds  of  division  and  de- 
struction, this  approach  will  strengthen  the 
entire  structure  of  the  NIH  so  that  this  na- 
tion can  continue  to  be  the  beneficiary,  not 
only  In  cancer  but  aiao  In  the  other  major 
disease  areas,  of  the  vigorous  bloniBdlcaJ 
reaearcti  programs  whleta  tliia  tnatltutlon 
has  brought  Into  being  and  so  wall  advaneas 

The  nation's  ■cademlo  martlrai  centsn 
find  It  unfortunata  that  aassntlally  sub- 
ordinate udmlnliiratlve  problems  have  been 
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utilized  to  obscure  tlie  fundamental  sci- 
entific and  policy  Issues.  These  centers, 
which  carry  out  a  major  part  of  the  basic 
and  applied  research  In  cancer  and  substan- 
tial part  of  the  treatn>ent  of  cancw  patients 
lisve  carefully  examined  the  bills  in  Con- 
press.  TTiey  enthusiastically  Fupport  the 
Rogers  bill  as  the  most  effective  Instrument 
to  mount  the  attack  against  thu  dre&d 
disease. 

John  A    D   Cooptr.  M  1>  . 
Prest<lenf    >l«s£>'natton  o/  American  Med- 
i0.al  Colleges. 
Washington. 

Bit.   10081 

BiTO«T  rmx 
SacnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as    'The 
National  Cancer  Attack  Act  of  1971". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECI-ARATION    OF    PtmPOSB 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  cancer  Is  the  disease  xaoeX  feared 
by  Americans  today; 

(2)  that  new  sclentlflc  leads.  If  compre- 
hensively and  energetically  exploited,  may 
Elgnlflcantly  advance  the  time  when  more 
adequate  preventive  and  therapeutic  capa- 
bilities are  available  Ui  cope  with  cancer; 

(3)  that  cancer,  heart,  and  lung  diseases 
and  stroke  are  the  leading  causes  of  death 
in  the  United  States; 

(4)  that  the  present  state  of  our  under- 
standlitg  of  cancer  heart,  and  lung  diseases 
snd  stroke  Is  a  consequence  of  broad  ad- 
vance* across  the  full  scope  of  the  bio- 
medical sciences, 

(5)  that  In  order  to  provide  for  the  most 
effective  attack  on  cancer  It  Is  Important  to 
use  all  of  the  biomedical  re!»ourc«8  of  the 
National  Instttutes  of  Health,  rather  than 
the  resotiroea  of  a  single  Institute;  and 

16)  that  the  programs  of  the  research  In- 
stltutea  which  comprise  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  have  made  It  possible  to 
bring  Into  being  Uie  most  productive  Bclen- 
tiflc  community  centered  upon  health  and 
disease  that  the  world  has  ever  known 

ibl  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
large the  authorities  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  order  tc  advance  tlie  national  at- 
tack upon  cancer. 

national  canckb   attack   raoCRAM 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  ttectU>n  406  the  following  new  sectlonf^: 

••national  CANCia  attack  raociAM 

"Sec  407  (al  In  his  capacity  as  an  As- 
sociate Director  of  the  National  Inlstltutes 
of  Health,  the  Director  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  shall  coordinate  all  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
relating  to  cancer  with  the  National  Cancer 
Attack  Program. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  National  Cancer 
Attack  Progrtun,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  shall : 

"(1)  With  the  advice  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Advisory  Council,  plan  and  develop  an 
expanded,  intensified,  and  coordinated  can- 
cer research  program  encompassing  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  re- 
lated progrrams  of  the  other  research  Insti- 
tutes, and  other  Federal  and  non-Federal 
programs. 

"(2)  Expeditiously  utilize  existing  research 
facilities  and  personnel  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  for  accelerated  exploration 
of  the  opportunities  for  the  conquest  of  can- 
oer In  areas  of  special  promise 

"(3)  Encourage  and  coordinate  cancer  re- 
search by  industrial  concerns  where  tuch 
ooncerrs  evidence  a  particular  capability  for 
such  research. 

"14)  Collect.  analy»ie.  and  disseminate  all 
data  useful  In  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
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treatment  of  cancer.  Including  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  cancer  research 
data  bank  to  collect,  catalog,  store,  and  *s- 
■eminat*  Insofar  as  feasible  the  remits  of 
cancer  reaearch  undertaken  In  any  country 
for  the  use  of  any  person  Involved  in  cancer 
research  In  any  country 

"(5)  Establish  or  supfjort  the  large-scale 
production  or  distribution  of  specialized  bio- 
logical materials  and  other  therapeutic  sub- 
stances for  research  and  set  standards  of 
safety  and  care  for  persons  using  such  ma- 
terials. 

•'(fll  Support  research  In  the  cancer  field 
otrtslde  the  United  States  by  highly  quali- 
fied foreign  nutlonals  (where  the  Director 
determines  that  such  support  can  reason- 
ably be  exF»ected  to  Inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  American  people);  support  collaborative 
research  Involrtng  American  and  foreign 
participants;  and  support  the  training  of 
American  scientists  abroad  and  foreign 
scientists  in  the  United  States 

■■i7)  Support  appropriate  manpower  pro- 
grams of  tramlnp  ir.  fundamental  sciences 
and  clinical  disciplines  to  provide  an  ex- 
panded and  contlntiing  manpower  base 
from  which  to  select  Investigators,  physi- 
cians, and  allied  heaJtli  professional  personal 
for  partlclpataUon  In  cUmcal  and  basic  re- 
search and  uealmenl  programs  relating  to 
CAJicer,  Including  where  appropriate  the  UKe 
of  training  stipends,  fcUowbhlps,  and  careers 
awarda 

"(8)  Call  specliU  meetings  of  the  National 
Cancer  Advisory  CouncU  at  such  times  and 
In  such  places  as  the  Director  deems  neces- 
sary In  order  to  consult  with,  obtain  advice 
from,  or  to  secure  the  apiMX>val  of  projects, 
programs,  or  other  actlom^  to  be  undertaken 
without  delay  In  o*tler  to  gain  maximum 
benefit  Iroca  a  new  scientlflc  or  technacaJ 
finding. 

"(»HA|  Prepare  and  lubmlt.  directly  to 
the  PrealtJent  for  review  and  transmittal  to 
Cocigre«i,  an  annual  budget  eatlmate  for  the 
NatlcouU  Cancer  Attack  Program.  eUter  op- 
portunity for  comment  (but  without  change 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Diiector  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  National  Can- 
cer Advisory  Council;  and  (B)  receive  from 
the  President  and  tl>e  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  directly  ail  funds  apjjroprlated 
by  Congress  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
by  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

"(c)  The  National  Cancer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  or  of  svich 
Council's  Chairman,  but  not  less  than  lour 
times  in  each  calendar  year. 

"(di(l)  Tliere  Is  hereby  established  the 
President  s  Cancer  Attack  Panel  which  shall 
be  composed  of  three  persons  appolroed  by 
the  President,  who  by  virtue  of  their  train- 
ing, expcrrience,  and  backgrotind  are  excep- 
tionally qualified  to  appraise  the  National 
Cancer  Attack  Progrsm.  At  least  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Panel  shall  be  distinguished 
scientists  or  physicians. 

"i2)(Ai  Membe.-s  shall  be  appointed  for 
three-yeiu-  terms,  except  that  (li  In  the  case 
of  tao  of  the  members  first  appointed,  one 
hhall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year 
and  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment,  and  (ll>  any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
bis  predecesscv  fvas  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(B)  The  President  sbali  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  lor  a  term 
of   one   year. 

'(C)  Members  uf  the  Panel  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  dally  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rata  of  basic  pay  In  e&ect  for 
grade  GS  18  of  the  General  Schedule  for 
each  day  (including  traveltlme)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Panel,  and 
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shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  (including 
a  per  diem  allowanc*!  under  section  5703 (b  i 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  Panel  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  but  not  less  often  than  twelve 
times  a  year 

"^4)  The  Panel  shall  monitor  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  the  National  Cancer 
Attack  Program  under  this  section,  and  shall 
report  directly  to  the  President  Any  delavs 
or  blockages  in  rapid  execution  of  the  pr^  - 
gram  shall  Immediately  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  President  The  Panel  shai: 
submit  to  the  President  annually  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  efUcary  of  the  National  Cancer 
Attack  Program  and  suggestions  for  Improve- 
ments, and  shall  submit  such  other  reports 
a«.  the  President  shall  direct  At  the  request 
of  the  President.  It  shall  submit  for  his  con- 
sideration a  list  of  names  of  persons  for  con- 
sideration for  appointment  as  Director  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute. 

"NATIONAL   CANCra   EESEAiCH    AND   DEMONST«A- 
TION    CtNTXES 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Canoer  Institute  la  aulhoriaed  to  provide  lor 
the  eatabUshment  of  fifteen  new  centers  for 
clinical  research,  training,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  advanced  diagnoetic  and  treatment 
methods  relating  to  canoer.  Such  centers 
may  be  supported  under  subsec'klon  ibi  or 
under  any  other  apphcabie  provision  ol  law. 

■(b(  The  Director  of  the  National  <2aiicer 
Insutute,  under  policies  established  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  IxisUtutes  of  Health 
and  after  consultation  with  the  NatKinal 
Canoer  Advisory  (Douiicii.  lb  authorized  to 
enter  Into  cooperative  agreements  with  pub- 
Uc  or  private  nanprofii  agencies  or  Insutu- 
tlons  to  pay  a'.!  or  part  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning, establishing  or  strengthening,  and 
pnDvldir.g  basic  operating  support  for  existing 
or  new  centers  (including,  but  not  limited 
to.  centers  established  under  stibsecilon  la)  ) 
for  clinical  research,  training,  and  demon- 
stration of  advanced  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment methods  relating  to  cancer  Federal 
payments  under  this  Bubsectlon  In  support 
of  such  cooperaUve  a^ecments  may  be  used 
for  (1)  construction  (notwithstanding  any 
limitation  under  section  4051.  (2)  stafflng 
and  other  basic  operating  costs,  including 
such  patient  care  costs  as  are  required  for 
research,  (S)  training  (including  training 
for  allied  health  professions  personnel )  and 
(4)  demonirtratlon  purposes:  but  support 
under  this  subsection  (other  than  rupport 
for  construction)  shall  not  exceed  $5.000  000 
per  year  per  center  Support  of  a  center 
under  this  section  may  l>e  for  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  three  years  and  may  be  extended 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute for  additional  periods  of  not  more  than 
three  yean?  each.  aft«-  review  of  the  opera- 
tions of  such  center  by  an  appropriate  sclen- 
tlflc review  group  established  by  the  Director 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 

"CANCER    CONTROL    PSOGaAMS 

■  Sbc  406.  (a>  The  Director  of  the  National 
Caiicer  Institute  shall  establish  programs  as 
necesfcjiry  lor  cooperation  with  State  and 
other  health  agencies  in  the  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  eradication  of  cancer 

"(b)  "ITiere  are  authoriied  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1672.  $30,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  $40,000,000  lor  the  fiscai  year  ending 
Jline  30,  1974. 

"AtT^HOarrY  of  director 

"Sac.  410.  The  Director  c?  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  (after  ccnsultatlon  with 
the  Nauonal  Cancer  .Advisory  Council ) .  In 
carrying  out  his  functions  In  admhiLsterliig 
the  national  cancer  attack  program  and 
without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  Is  authorized — 

"(1)  If  authorized  by  the  National  Cancer 
Advisory  CouncU,  to  obtain  the  services  of 
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not  more  than  fifty  experts  or  cunsultanta 
who  have  scientific  or  profeaaloiiiil  quallflca- 
tlons.  In  ELCcordariee  with  the  provUlona  of 
section  3109  of  title  S.  Unlt«d  States  Code 
(but  any  such  expert  or  conaultant  may  be 
appointed  for  a  period  in  excess  of  one  year) : 
■■(2)  to  the  extent  that  the  Director  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  deems  it  necessary 
In  order  to  recruit  specially  qualified  scien- 
tific or  other  professional  personnel  without 
previous  competitive  servlre.  to  establish  the 
entrance  «rade  for  such  personnel  at  not  to 
exceed  two  grades  above  the  grade  t>therwlHe 
established  for  such  personnel  under  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  C'.xie 

"(3)  to  acquire,  construct,  improve,  re- 
pair, operate  and  maintain  cancer  centers, 
laboratories,  research ,  aud  other  necessary 
facilities  and  equipment  and  related  accom- 
modations as  may  be  necessary,  and  such 
other  real  or  personal  property  (Including 
patents)  as  the  Director  deems  necessary; 
to  acquire  by  lease  or  otherwise  through  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  buildings 
or  parts  of  buildings  In  'he  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  communities  located  adjacent  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  for  a  perUxl  not  to 
exceed  ten  years  without  regard  to  the  Act 
of  March  3 ,  1 877  l  40  U  S  C    34  r  , 

i4i  to  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
mittees ctJmposed  of  such  private  citizens 
and  officials  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  htm 
with  respect  to  his  functions: 

"1 5 1  to  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the 
services,  equipment,  perwjjnnel.  Information, 
and  facilities  of  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
public  agenrlea,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment thereof, 

"(6)  to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services: 

"(7)  to  accept  unconditional  gifts,  or  dona- 
tiona  of  services,  money,  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible: 

"1 8)  to  enter  Intt)  such  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transac- 
tions, with  regard  to  sections  :}648  and  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(31  use  539.  41  use  5  i  as  may  be  neces- 
sary In  the  conduct  of  his  functions,  with 
any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person,  firm, 
association,  corporation,  or  educational  in- 
stitution; and 

"(9)  to  take  necessarv  action  to  insure  that 
all  channels  for  the  disHennuation  and  ex- 
change of  scientific  knowledge  and  Informa- 
tion are  maintained  between  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  other  scientific 
medical,  and  biomedical  disciplines  and  or- 
ganlzatii:ins  nationally  and  Internationally, 
"Sec  410A.  The  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  shall,  hy  regulation,  pro- 
vide for  proper  scientific  review  of  all  re- 
search grants  and  programs  over  which  he 
has  authority  ( 1 )  by  utilizing,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  appropriate  peer  review 
groups  established  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  composed  principally 
of  non-Federal  scientists  and  other  experts 
In  the  scientific  and  disease  fields,  and  (2) 
when  appropriate,  by  e»tabllghlng,  with  the 
approval  of  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Council  and  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  other  formal  peer  review 
groups  as  may  be  required. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  shall,  a.s  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  prepare  in  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Council  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
activities,  progress,  and  acoompllshment* 
under  the  National  Cancer  Attack  Program 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  and  a 
plan  for  the  program  diiring  the  next  five 
years. 
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"AUTHOaiZJlTION  OF  APPBOPRIATIONS 
"Sac.  410B,  For  the  pur]x>ae  of  oaxrylug  out 
this  part  (other  than  section  409) ,  there  ar« 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $400,000,000 
for  the  a«oal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  9600. - 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1973:  and  $600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974    • 

(b)  Section  301(d)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
iherevif  the  following  ^roiidfd  /urther. 
That,  under  procedures  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
may  approve  grants  fur  research  or  training 
purposes — 

"(1)  In  amounts  not  to  exceed  $35,000 
after  appropriate  review  for  scientific  merit 
but  without  requirement  of  review  and  ap- 
proval by  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Council,  and 

■•(2)  in  amounts  exceeding  (36,000  after 
appropriate  review  of  scientific  merit  and 
recommendation  for  approved  by  such  coun- 
cU." 

KEPORT    TO    CONGBESS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Tlie  President  shall  carry  out  a 
review  of  all  administrative  processes  under 
which  the  Nutional  Cancer  Attaclc  Program 
established  under  part  A  of  title  IV  ot  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  will  operate.  In- 
cluding the  proceases  of  advisory  council  and 
peer  group  reviews,  in  order  to  assure  the 
most  expeditious  accompll.shment  of  the  ob- 
JfTtlves  of  the  program  Within  one  year  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Pres- 
ident shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  of 
the  findings  of  such  review  and  the  actions 
taken  to  fitrllltate  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
gram, tigether  with  recommendations  for 
any  needed   legi-slfitlve  changes. 

(b)  The  President  shall  request  Of  the 
Congress 'without  delay  .such  additional  ap- 
propriations as  are  required  to  pursue  Im- 
mediately any  development  In  the  National 
Cancer  Attack  Program  requiring  prompt 
and  expeditious  support  and  for  which  reg- 
ularly appropriated  funds  are  not  available. 

PRESIDENTIAL  APPOINTMENT  OF  INSTITtms' 
DIRECTORS 

Sec.  5  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  part 
P  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  O — Administrative  PaovtslONS 

"DIRECTORS    OP    INSTITUTES 

"Sec,  454,  The  Director  of  the  National  In- 
■itltutes  of  Health  and  the  Directors  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  The 
Directors  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dls- 
eises  and  Stroke  are  designated  as  A.s8oclat« 
Directors  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  shall  report  directly  to  the  Director  of 
the  National   Institutes  of   Health." 

(b)(1)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(58)  Director,  National  Institutes  of 
Health." 

(2)  Section  6316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
i-f  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(95)  Deputy  Director.  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

"(96)  Deputy  Director  for  Science,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

"(97)  Associate  Director.  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health — Director,  National  Can- 
cer Institute. 

"(98)  Associate  Director,  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health— Director,  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute. 
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"(99)  Associate  Director,  National  Insti- 
tutes  of  Health— Director  of  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke." 

EJTECnVl    DATR 

Set  6  (a)  This  Act  and  the  a.Tiendmenig 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  ilxty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or 
on  such  prior  date  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register. 

( b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  454  of  the 
Public  Health  .Service  Act  i  added  by  sec- 
tion 6iai  of  this  Act)  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  appointments  made  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so 
as  to  strengthen  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
in  order  to  conquer  cancer  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR    JAMES  E. 
ALLEN.  JR 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOU.se  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19.   1971 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  Dr.  James  E. 
Allen.  Jr  .  under  Averell  Harrlman  when 
tlie  latter  was  Oovemor  of  New  York, 
and  I  had  enormous  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  hln.  and  his  wife.  So  I  was 
shocked  and  grieved  by  news  of  the  death 
of  Dr,  and  Mrs  Allen  in  the  cra-sh  of  an 
airplane  near  the  Grand  Canyon  on  Sun- 
day. October  16.  I  am  certain  that  all  of 
Jims  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
share  the  admiration  for  him  voiced  to- 
day in  a  New  York  Times  editorial  prais- 
ing his  'steady  and  principled  leader- 
ship" in  the  field  of  education  That  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Champion  of  Education," 
along  with  a  report  of  other  tributes  to 
Dr,  James  E.  Allen,  both  from  today's 
New  York  Times,  follow: 

Champion  or  EntrcATioN 
James  E.  Allen  Jr..  who  was  killed  with  hU 
wife  In  a  plane  crash  last  weekend,  saw  the 
fundamental  Issues  of  .social  Justice  with  a 
clarity  that  sometimes  made  his  more  politi- 
cally Inclined  colleagues  In  school  adminis- 
tration slightly  uneasy  in  his  presence  Yet 
he  was  never  self-righteous  or  arrogant  He 
understood  why  educational  officials  and 
politicians  were  often  driven  to  choose  the 
easier  road:  and  he  held  the  respect  of  even 
those  whose  cotirse  he  vigorously  opposed 

In  four  years  as  New  York  Stale  Education 
Commissioner.  Dr  Allen's  policies  often  drew 
fire,  but  his  personal  Integrity  remained  be- 
yond question  His  lack  of  Interest  In  orga- 
nizational detail — a  temperamental  rather 
than  an  intellectual  flaw — did  at  times  Im- 
pair his  success  as  an  administrator,  but 
most  who  worked  with  him  considered  this 
a  modest  enough  price  to  pay  for  steady  and 
principled  leaderstiip. 

His  appointment  In  1969  as  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  was  at  first  re- 
garded a.s  an  Administration  signal  of  liberal 
Intent,  particularly  In  racial  matters,  but  Dr 
Allen's  ovKlook  proved  Incompatible  with  the 
prevailing  political  winds  In  Washington  Re- 
fusal to  hide  his  distress  over  the  Invasion 
of  Cambodia  turned  his  dismifwal  into  an 
altogether  characteristic  exit 

Professional  appraisals  may  weigh  his  ac- 
complishments in  such  grave  Issues  as  inte- 
gration, school  reform  and  decentralization. 
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But  the  true  measure  of  James  Allen  may  'be 
more  appri-priateiy  taken  ln>m  a  minor 
episode.  A  child  wrote  urgirig  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend  money  on  schools 
rather  than  on  war  One  of  Dr  Allen's  sub- 
ordinate i  suggested  that  the  pupil  be  told 
to  leave  buc.h  ma.tter^  Ui  adults  Repudiating 
this  advlcf.  Dr.  A.len  ■wTvr.e  lii.stead  I 
share  your  concern  and  I  am  sure  the  I'resl- 
denl  does,  too,"  James  E.  Allen  thought  It 
absurd  to  hold  that  the  schools  were  none 
of  a  cbUd'8  business. 

GovcaNoa  Honors  Amnr,  KiLtro  in  Crash 
IN  Arizona 

AUANT. — Governor  Rockefeller  led  state 
officials  today  In  mourning  the  death  of  Dr. 
James  E.  Allen  Jr..  who  guided  New  York's 
educauon  system  for  14  years. 

Dr.  Allen,  his  wife  and  eight  other  persons 
perished  Saturday  In  the  crash  of  a  sight- 
seeing plane  on  a  desert  plateau  In  north- 
western Arizona  during  a  storm.  Dr,  Allen 
bad  left  the  state  In  1969  to  become  United 
State3  Education  Commissioner,  but  was  out 
of  that  post  in  little  more  than  a  year  be- 
cause of  differences  with  Nixon  Administra- 
tion policy. 

"His  years  as  State  Education  Commis- 
sioner stand  out  as  a  beacon  of  forward- 
looking  educational  policy,"  Mr.  Rockefeller 
said  in  a  statement.  "An  entire  generation 
of  New  Torkers  who  attended  school  during 
hli=  tenure  Is  better  educated  because  of  It  ' 

"As  a  resjxjnslble  public  ofllclal.  as  an 
eminent  educator,  and  as  a  fine  human  l>e- 
Ing,  Jim  Allen  hns  the  la."itlng  gnitltude  of 
those  who  worked  with  him  or  were  influ- 
enced by  him."  the  Oovemor  said. 

"Kt  a  forward-looking  educator.  Dr  Allen 
never  turned  from  dolrg  whnt  he  thought 
was  light."  Contrr>ilrr  Arthur  C  Levitt  said. 
"People  everrwhere  will  n.oum  his  loss." 

Dr  Allen's  former  deputy  and  successor 
ts  State  Bdncatlon  Commlsslorier.  Ewald  B. 
Nyquls  said  Dr  Aller,  "was  one  of  those  rare 
Individuals  who  was  sble  to  project  himself 
Into  the  future  He  wn«  a  leader  in  the  fight 
for  Ixjth  quality  and  equality  in  educational 
opportunity  " 

After  he  left  the  Federal  post.  Dr.  Allen 
became  a  visiting  lecturer  at  Princeton 
University. 

Clabhfx    With    Nixon    on    War 
(By  Michael  Knight) 

Dr.  James  Edu-ard  Allen  Jr.,  who  died 
Saturday  In  a  plane  crash  In  Arizona,  served 
as  Commissioner  of  Education  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  only  18  months. 

It  was  an  increasingly  restive  association. 
With  Dr.  Allen  becoming  more  and  more  dis- 
illusioned and  the  Government  becoming 
more  and  more  embarrassed  at  his  critical 
public  statements 

Dr.  Allen  resigned  under  pressure,  he  said. 
In  June.  1970,  because  of  controversial  state- 
ments he  had  made  advocating  school  de- 
segregation and  deploring  United  States  mil- 
itary activities  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Rot>ert  H.  Finch,  then  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  said  at  the  time  that 
the  President  had  heen  "generally  disap- 
pointed" with  Dr   Allen's  performajice 

Dr.  Allen  had  crltirlied  the  American  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia  In  April.  1970.  as  "disas- 
trous" to  educati.m  and  contended  that  It 
had  shaken  "the  confidence  of  minions  of 
concerned  citizens  In  their  Government" 

ANGERXD  ooNsaavATrvis 
In  his  former  post  as  New  York  State  C<«n- 
mlsaloner  of  Education.  Dr.  Allen  quickly 
gained  a  reputation  as  an  urban-adented 
innovator  who  could  cut  through  edu«atloika] 
red  tape,  often  flying  In  the  face  of  local  po- 
litical forces. 

He  freqtiently  stirred  conserra  tires  to 
anger  with  his  poUciea  of  concentrating  ef- 
forts on  deteriorating  urban  achools.  advc 
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Ing  Integration  and  liberalism  on  the  Issue  of 
student  rights. 

After  leaving  h'is  Gcjvcrnmer.t  post,  he  ac- 
cepted a  poeiuon  at  Princeton  University  as 
visiting  lecturer  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  of  Public  and  International  Aflairs,  a 
poBlUon    he    held    at    the    time   of    his   death 

Dr  Alien  had  previously  spurted  an  ap- 
polnlmi-nt  as  Commissioner  of  Education 
under  President  Kennedy,  saying  that  the  Job 
was  V'O  vapue 

Dr  Aliens  public  disagreement  with  the 
Kixon  Aamlnistxallon's  policies  came  as  a 
surprise  to  many  who  knew  him  as  a  man 
of  outsp^tken  conviction  but  also  as  an 
expert  politician  who  had  come  through 
many    bitter    controversies    unscathed. 

Dr.  Allen's  opposition  to  the  Administra- 
tion's policies  in  Vietnam  became  more  ap- 
parent as  the  action  in  Cambodia  grew  more 
violent  in  the  spring  of  1070. 

Early  that  May,  he  sent  a  letter  of  consola- 
tion to  a  9-year-old  girl  in  Dixon,  Calif  .  who 
had  written  to  the  President  urging  him  to 
spend  more  on  education  and  less  on  war  She 
got  back  a  le'tter  from  an  Assistant  Com- 
uilsaloner  of  Education,  telling  her  to  mind 
her  studies  and  leave  Government  policy  to 
her  elders. 

But  Dr.  Allen  wrote  to  ber,  saying,  "I  share 
your  concern  and  am  sure  the  President  does, 
too." 

Later  that  month  he  dlRtTed  more  sharply 
contending  that  "the  war  is  having  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  the  young  people  of  this 
country."  Of  Cambodia,  he  said  We  must 
withdraw  from  there  as  rapidly  as  we  can   ' 

At  a  time  when  President  Nixon  was  mak- 
ing clear  tliat  racial  segregation  resulting 
from  residential  patterns  was  not  a  Gov- 
ernment concern.  Dr.  Allen  was  speaking  out 
a^lnst  all   forms  of  racial   discrimination. 

"In  the  position  of  national  leadership 
which  I  occupy."  he  said  in  a  s-atement  In 
April,  1970.  "I  shall  continue  to  eaiphasize 
the  educational  value  of  Integration  ac>d  the 
educational  deprivation  of  segregation  re- 
gardless of  cause" 

Dr.  Allen  was  born  on  April  25,  1911,  In 
Elkins.  W  Va  .  the  son  of  Edward  Allen  Sr  , 
who  was  president  of  Davis  and  Elklns  Col- 
lege. 

His  father,  head  of  a  small  Presbyterian 
college  that  was  racially  segregated,  advised 
bis  son  agaiiist  a  career  in  education  when 
the  younger  Allen  graduated  from  Davis  and 
Elklns  in  1932.  "They're  starving  to  death.  ' 
his  father  told  him.  referring  to  teachers 

He  worked  as  s  .salesman  for  s  few  months 
until  a  Job  opened  up  In  the  We.st  Virginia 
Department  of  Education  In  19:j9.  he  moved 
to  Princeton  to  work  as  a  research  aseistan; 
ill  a  study  of  educational  finance 

In  1941.  he  went  to  Harvard  University  a^ 
a  research  feilow  and  tfX'k  his  masters  de- 
gree there  the  folic  wing  year  He  earned 
ills  doctorate  at  Harvard  in  1946.  after  sen - 
ing  in  the  final  years  of  World  War  II  as  a 
civilian  operations  ai^alyst  on  the  staC  of  an 
Air   Force   genera; 

r.Dr'ATTON   assistant 

Dr  Allen  came  to  New  York  In  1947,  and 
became  executive  assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  EMucatlon 

He  became  Deputy  Commissioner  In  1950. 
and  was  named  by  Gov.  W  Averell  HsLrrtman 
a.s  Commissioner  of  Education  In  1955,  at  the 
a^je  of  44. 

The  Job,  which  includes  the  title  of  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  made  him  chief  administration  ofBcer 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  responsible  for 
setting  standards  and  policies  throughout  the 
state,  including  testing  and  certification  of 
teachers,  curriculum,  building  plans,  and 
arbitration  of  disputes. 

Dr  Allen  became  Involved  In  a  number  of 
controversies,  ustially  taking  lib«ra]  stances 
In   ISSfl,  when  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
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Education  ruled  agaiii^l  employment  of  Com- 
munists. Dr  Aileii  ruled  against  the  action 
and  called  It  an.  "Intrulsinon," 

The  following  year  be  came  out  against 
school  prayer. 

In  the  late  nlneteer -fif Uee.  he  Unded  to 
r\ile  against  argumenUi  that  the  state 
should  take  a  hand  in  correcting  racial  dis- 
crimination. But,  by  the  nlneteen-slJCtles, 
Dr.  Allen  had  come  out  for  integration  at  all 
levels. 

In  1982,  he  Imposed  a  school  busing  plan 
on  Malveme.  LI,  creating  a  controversy  that 
has  lasted  until  now. 

In  1968  Dr  Allen  proposed  decenlrallzaUon 
of  New  York  City  s  school  system,  a  move 
that  was  frustrated  but  later  adopted  by  the 
city's  Board  of  Edtication. 

Three  experimental  school  districts,  how- 
ever, were  created  Their  existence  touched 
off  a  cltvwlde  teachers'  strike  and  widespread 
disturbances  centering  on  one  of  the  dis- 
tricU.  In  tb*  Ocean  Hill -Brownsville  section 
of  Brooklyn. 

Under  his  administration,  the  staU  set  up 
programs  ranging  from  prekindergarteu 
schools  to  adult  education.  Community  col- 
leges sprang  up  as  part  of  a  master  plan,  aid 
was  granted  to  parochial  schools,  and  an 
urban  education  bill  was  passed  providing 
$52  million  a  year  tc  hard  pressed  big-city 
school  systems 

APPOIN.-MtNT    PaAISED 

When  Dr  Allen  was  appointed  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Febru- 
ary. 1969,  the  New  York  Times  observed  In 
an  editorial:  'The  appointment  gives  aasur- 
a!M:e  that  the  Federal  voice  in  matters  of 
school  and  race  will  remain  liberal  and  in- 
dependent." 

But  within  a  few  weeks  after  taking  office, 
he  received  unofficial  notice  that  the  Admin- 
istration was  less  than  e.^ger  vo  support  him 
tc  the  hUt.  The  Oflicf  of  fcdv.cation  aas  cut 
by  |'370  million  By  nightfall,  he  said  Jokingly 
that  day.  he  was  ready  to  bead  back  to 
Albany. 

In  his  Federal  post,  Dr  Allen  spent  much 
of  his  time  attempting  to  control  the  bv.- 
rtaucracv  in  the  commission  and  fighttng 
political ':3attJcE  He  aro-jsed  opposition  when 
he  said  he  did  not  approve  of  penalizing 
d:truptlnp  college  students  and  when  he  ad- 
vocated the  busing  of  £-.ude::tE  to  achieve 
racial  integration  He  pressed  Icr  national 
recognition  of  education  as  the  nation's  top 
priority  at  a  time  when  the  war  in  Vietnam 
was  consuming  large  amounts  of  money  and 
manpower. 

Dr  Allen  was  a  tall,  powerfully  built  man 
with  pale  blue  eyes  ai:id  recedmg  gray  hair. 
His  favorite   pastime   was   tennis. 

His  wife,  the  former  Fiore:ice  Pell  Miller, 
to  whom  he  had  been  married  for  33  years, 
also  died  in  the  crash.  They  are  survived  by 
a  son  JaniPS  Edward  3d  and  a  daughter. 
Mrs   Joiin  Dolven. 


MAN'S   rNHT7M,\NITY   TO  M.\N- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks  -Where  Is  cUuldy?"  A  mother  asks; 
"How  is  my  son'"  A  wife  asks  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practiciixg  spiritual  and  mental 
geiKwide  on  over  1.6O0  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long  ? 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN  YOUTH 

ACTIVITIES 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  tlie  attention  of  tlie 
Hou.se  the  very  constructive  youth  pro- 
grams which  our  Anny  personnel  In 
western  Germany  are  conducting  in  co- 
operation with  young  people  of  that 
country  In  1970.  more  than  10.000  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  civilians  and  approxi- 
mately 30,000  German.s  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  25  participated  in  more  than 
500  projects  in  recreation,  education,  and 
community  activities  The  "■Kontakt" 
councils  are  developing  into  principal 
points  of  contact  for  German  and  Ameri- 
caxi  young  people.  The  program  offers  a 
way  for  American  servicemen  to  become 
more  involved  in  the  life  of  the  country 
in  which  they  are  .stationed,  and  to  share 
their  interests  with  the  young  Germans. 
I  commend  our  Army  command  m  Ger- 
many for  supporting  this  creative  volun- 
teer program.  The  following  is  the  text 
of  a  press  release  Issued  jointly  by  the 
German  Government  and  the  American 
military  headquarters  and  Embassy  to 
announce  an  expansion  of  tlais  program : 
Oexman-Amtrican   Youth   Activities 

After  a  series  of  discussions  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  Headquarters.  USAREUR 
and  Seventh  Anny  has  now  provided  the 
basis  for  Intensive  Oerniaii-Amerlcan  youth 
activities  in  the  Federal  Republic 

General  Mlrhael  8  I>avl.-><)n  C'<immander  In 
Chief.  USAREUR  and  Seventh  Army,  has  an- 
nounced that  K'lutaJct  youth  program  In 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Ministry  for 
Touth.  Family  and  Health  and  local  authori- 
ties will  be  expanded  to  the  entire  US  Army 
stationing  area  In  the  Federal  Repul)ilc. 

"Kontakt"  Is  a  bl-natlonal  youth  program 
In  which  more  than  10.000  young  US  stildlers 
and  civilians  and  approximately  HO. 000  young 
Germans  aKlng  1»  25  years  participated  In 
the  past  year  More  than  5(X)  proJect.s  In  the 
fields  of  recreation,  education  and  commu- 
nity activities  were  conducted  In   1970 

The  Federal  Ministry  for  Youth,  Family 
and  Health  was  involved  in  the  creation  of 
the  Kentakt  program  which  started  with 
models  in  Wuerzburg.  Heilbronn  and  Mann- 
helm.  It  supports  the  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram within  Its  capabilities 

Kontakt  Is  an  unstructured  approach  to 
the  development  of  bl-natlonal  councils  In 
more  than  55  cities  and  towns  It  emphasizes 
youth  initiative  and  the  establishment  of 
goals,  programs  and  activities  which  are 
Chosen  and  developed  by  the  councils  them- 
selves. Administrative  aid.  logistic  as-sLstance 
and  minimal  funding  by  USAREUR  and  the 
German  authorities  guarantee  a  framework 
for  the  growing  groups. 

Councils  in  local  areas  are  formed  with  the 
assistance  of  a  fulltlme  US  Kontakt  c<x:)rdlna- 
tor,  a  young  USAREUR  enlisted  man.  who  Is 
free  of  other  duties  It  will  be  his  respon- 
sibility to  establish  contact  with  host-nation 
agencies  and  young  Germans  who  share  an 
Interest  In  forming  leisure  time  groups  for 
discussion,  various  recreational  activities, 
trips,  community  assistance  projects,  and 
bilingual  training. 

Kontakt  councils  are  expected  to  become 
pyoliits  of  contact  for  all  Oerman-Amencan 
youth  actlvltlM  for  the  ages  1S-2S  in  military 
conununltlea  In  Germany. 
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l«ca:  vinlt  public  affairs  offlres  wll!  be  the 
Initial  contact  for  information  on  the 
program 

The  Federal  Ministry  for  Youth.  Family  and 
Health  sincerely  welcomes  the  American  Ini- 
tiative and  requests  the  youth,  youth  orga- 
nizations and  youth  conferences  as  well  as 
the  hx-al  authorities  to  grant  this  action  full 
R\ipport.  "This  program  may  help  to  fulflll 
our  role  as  host  nation,  better  than  before,  to 
lead  young  American  enlisted  men  out  of 
their  Isolation  to  Include  them  In  the  Ger- 
man community,  and  tt)  establish  la.stlng  re- 
latlonsnlps  The  young  generation  Is  hereby 
called  upon  to  contribute  In  Lhelr  own  way  to 
international  understanding". 


October  19,  1971 


WORK.  STLTDY  PROPOSALS  WILL 

AID  RETURNING  VETS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

uf     MASS.\L  nU.iErTb 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr  HARRINGTON.  Mr  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
I  Mr  ScHEUERi  has  recently  initiated  two 
imaginative  new  legislative  programs 
aimed  at  aiding  returning  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era.  Although  not  yet  enacted 
into  law.  they  are  well  on  their  way 
through  the  legislative  process  and  I 
think  ;t  Is  not  too  early  to  take  note  of 
their  significance. 

One  new  program  would  provide  new 
opi)ortimities  for  part-time  ofl-campus 
work  for  veterans  and  other  students  in 
community  .service,  and  would  thereby 
combine  financial  assistance  with  mean- 
ingful, u-sefuJ  employment  The  other 
program  is  aimed  at  developing  new 
rehabilitation  programs  for  narcotic  ad- 
dicts with  an  emphasis  on  veterans. 

The  following  article  by  Jim  Castelli  of 
the  Catholic  News,  the  newspaper  of  the 
Archdioce.se  of  New  York,  published  on 
October  14,  1971.  descriljes  the.se  [)ro- 
grams  and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Wo«K,  Sttjdt   Proposals  Will  Aid  Rbtcrn- 

iNo    Vets 

(By  JUn  CastelU) 

Bronx  Democratic  Congressman  James 
Scheuer.  who  cosponsored  a  conference  on 
the  prc-blems  of  the  Vietnam  era  veteran  at 
Fordha.ni  University  hist  June,  has  Intro- 
duced ",wo  legislative  amendments  aimed  at 
helping  the  vet  re-enter  .society  The  amend- 
menui  concern  a  college  work-study  program 
and  an  employment  program  for  rehabili- 
tated drug  addicts 

The  work  study  progr;un  Is  an  addition  to 
the  current  work  study  program  which,  un- 
der the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  aided 
375,000  students  at  2386  Institutions  last 
year.  The  current  system  promotes  the  cre- 
ation of  new  on-campus  Jobs,  mostly  clerical. 
The  Scheuer  amendment  would  use  $50,000- 
CKK).  a  third  of  the  current  budget,  only  for 
off-campus  Jut>i  which  were  involved  In  com- 
munity servlre  Iti  such  areas  as  environmen- 
tal quality,  health  care,  education,  welfare. 
public  safely,  crime  prevention  and  control. 
transportation,  recreation,  housing  and 
neighborhood  Improvement,  rural  develop- 
ment, conservation.  t>eautlflcatlon.  and 
"other  fields  of  human  betterment  and  com- 
munity Improvement." 

Tlie  funds  would  go  to  public  and  prlvat« 
non-profit     agencies     and     to     govemmeDta 


which  can  provide  community  service  pro- 
grams, and  will  pay  full  salary,  as  compared 
to  the  80  per  cent  paid  by  the  current  pro- 
gram. 

The  40  50.000  students  and  vets  In  the 
program  could  each  earn  about  tl200  for 
the  school  year,  this  plus  H80  a  month  QI 
benefits  and  summer  earnings  would  mean 
an  annual  Income  of  about  14000,  hardly 
enough  for  a  family  man.  as  Scheuer  points 
out.  but  enough  for  a  single  vet,  and  more 
than  many  have  now. 

Scheuer  notes  that  this  type  of  work-stu.ly 
program  Is  perfectly  suited  to  the  returning 
veteran,  who  often  finds  full-time  college  life 
too  sedentary  and  confining  after  military 
service  It  provides  both  money  and  meaning- 
ful work  which  Is  actually  a  form  of  therapy 
for  the  vet.  "This  Involvement  with  the  civil- 
ian community."  points  out  Scheuer.  "will 
help  them  re-integrate  with  the  non-mili- 
tary world,  and  to  get  the  satLsfactlon  of 
helping  society  In  a  direct.  Immediate  way   ' 

The  second  amendment,  this  or^e  to  the 
Ek:onomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1971  provides 
funds  for  employers  of  rehabilitated  addicts. 
again  with  preference  given  to  veterans 
Scheuer  points  out.  "Previous  legislation  has 
focused  upon  the  medical  aspects  of  treat- 
ment. Ignoring  Its  social  and  psychological 
aspects,  while  rehabilitation  has  not  even 
been  defined  In  the  statutes  which  have  been 
enacted  to  date  We  have  created  in  effect 
an  'aftercare  gap  ' 

He  adds  that  Dr.  Beny  Prlmm  of  BedfonJ- 
Stuyvesanfs  Addiction  Research  and  Treat- 
ment Corporation  has  said  that  once  phys- 
ical addiction  is  ended,  addicts  must  learn 
new  ways  to  handle  their  emotions,  and  that 
leanUng  to  obtain  a  J(»b  and  to  do  it  well  are 
central  In  this  process 

Scheuer  s  amendment  would  pay  salaries 
for  addlcU  who  were  In  a  full-time  treat- 
ment program,  as  well  as  added  c<xsUj.  such 
as  couiLselors  nie  amendment  al.so  provides 
that,  because  of  the  need  for  the  addict  to 
follow  one  program.  hLs  eligibility  not  be  re- 
moved after  his  Job  takes  him  above  the  In- 
come level  normally  dealt  with  by  the  Office 
for  EcononUc  Opportunity.  The  amount  of 
funding  for  the  whole  bill  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  Is  out  of  com- 
mittee and  Is  being  debated  In  the  full  hou.se 
The  Economic  OppKjrtunlties  .Act  has  been 
approved  by  the  House,  and  Is  about  to  be 
discussed  by  the  House-Senate  conference 
The  drug  amendment  Isn't  In  the  Senate  bill. 
so  It  will  be  one  of  the  topics  of  discussion 
Scheuer  feels,  however,  that  both  amend- 
ments will  be  approved  i>ecause  of  the  realiza- 
tion that  so  much  needs  to  be  done  for  the 
veterans. 

Scheuer  notes  that  the  amendmenU 
stemmed  "emotionally"  from  the  Fordham 
conference,  where  veterans  were  heard  on  a 
number  of  areas.  Including  education,  ad- 
diction, employment,  and  health  care  He 
also  points  out  that  the  ame:idments  are 
different  In  that  they  are  attached  to  a 
higher  education  program  and  the  poverty 
program,  and  did  not  come  out  of  the  "vet- 
erans" establl.shment  which  has  been  criti- 
cized for  It-s  inability  to  adapt  to  the  prob- 
lcm.s  of  the  Vietnam  veteran 

Scheuer  looks  at  the  two  programs  as 
•  demonstration  projects."  believing  that  they 
will  eventually  be  extended  to  all  veterans 
and  to  non-veterans 

"The  generation  helped  by  veteraixs  bene- 
fits after  World  War  II  has  already  paid  back 
the  Investment  In  them,  and  will  do  so  two 
or  three  times  over  In  its  working  lifetime. 
These  people  have  become  important  leaders 
In  society  If  by  guaranteeing  someone  higher 
education,  we  get  this  kind  of  result,  why  do 
we  have  to  Justify  it  on  the  basts  of  whether 
somebody  carried  a  gun?  Why  can't  we  Justify 
It  on  the  contribution  it  makes,  and  extend 
such  programs  to  everyone?" 


October  19,  1971 

SPYING  AS  A  WAY  OF  LIFE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILlJlNOIfl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  as  ad- 
ditional evidence  and  information  is 
made  public  concerning  Soviet  espionage 
activities  In  Great  Britain  and  similar 
incidents  are  being  rcpoited  in  other  free 
world  countries,  a  commentarj-  on  So- 
viet espionage  Is  certainly  in  order.  This 
was  the  point  made  by  George  Morgen- 
stern.  columnist  and  editorial  writer 
for  the  Chicago  Tribute.  In  a  column 
which  appeared  in  that  newspaper  on 
Sunday.    October    3: 

Minding  Mt  Business — Spying  as  a  Way  or 

Ljtb 

(By  George  Morgenstern) 

Britain's  order  unceremoniously  expelling 
105  Soviet  ofllch^s  attached  to  the  Rus.'^lan 
embassy,  trade  delegation  and  other  agencies 
for  espionage  Is  the  largest  dIplomaUc  ex- 
pulsion by  any  country  in  peacetime  tUstory 
The  Soviet  Union  had  maintained  a  huge 
550-man  embassy  and  commercial  staff,  but 
has  been  Informed  by  the  British  that  those 
given  their  walking  papers  may  not  be  re- 
placed. 

The  order  was  based  on  information  sup- 
plied by  a  defecting  KGB  (secret  police]  of- 
ficer attached  to  the  embassy,  who  is  be- 
lieved also  to  have  provided  lists  of  spies  In 
other  NATO  countries  In  Western  Europe, 
When  all  of  the  Soviet  and  satellite  opera- 
lives  in  these  countries  are  put  together 
they  will  run  well  Into  the  thousands,  and 
most  of  them  undoubtedly  have  Intelligence 
asslgnmemu. 

In  a  survey  of  Soviet  Intelligence  activities 
by  Director  J  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  FBI  In 
May.  1960,  It  was  stated;  "The  Soviet  Union 
has  maintained  a  large  staff  of  officials  In 
this  country  since  Its  first  recognition  In 
1933  These  officials  have  been  assigned  to 
Soviet  embassies,  consulates,  tnvde  delega- 
tions, news  media,  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Amtorg  Trading  Coiporatlon  It  is  from 
these  installations  that  the  primary  intelli- 
gence activities  are  directed  against  the 
United  Suites  A  former  Intelligence  officer 
who  defected  from  ihe  Soviets  has  estimated 
that  from  70  to  80  percent  of  the  Soviet  of- 
ficials In  the  United  States  have  stmie  type  of 
intelligence  assignment." 

WONDERrt-L    OPPOBTVNrrT    HERE 

Mr  Hoover  gave  similar  testimony  at  the 
time  the  Senate  was  considering  a  consular 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  ratified  in  1967, 
He  said:  "Long  seeking  greater  official  rep- 
resentation In  the  United  States  which  would 
be  more  widely  spread  over  the  country,  a 
cherished  goal  of  the  Soviet  intelligence  serv- 
ices was  realized  when  the  United  States 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  June  1.  1964,  providing  for  the  reciprocal 
estabUshment  of  consulates  in  our  respecaive 
countries  One  Soviet  Intelligence  officer  in 
commenting  on  the  agreement  spoke  of  the 
wonderful  opportunity  this  presented  his 
service  and  that  it  would  enable  the  Soviets 
to  enhance  their  Intelligence  operations   " 

Mr  Hoover  Is  not  popular  with  American 
"liberals,"  who  are  given  to  regarding  Com- 
munism as  an  Innocuous  dogma,  but  his 
adversaries  on  the  other  side  respect  his 
talents  and  realism  When  the  Soviet  agent 
Kim  Phllby,  once  a  highly  placed  operative 
In  British  military  Intelligence,  went  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  he  said  of  Hoover  in  an 
interview  with  the  S<ivlet  newspaper  Izvestia, 
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"He  is  a  painfully  excellent  counterspy  who 
control?  an  apparatus  of  represKlon.  amazing 
in  size." 

Despite  constant  abuse  of  their  diplomatic 
privileges  by  Soviet-bloc  officials  and  re- 
peated exposure  of  CommuniBt  spies,  both 
Russian  and  American  recruits,  the  West,  and 
the  United  States  In  particular  has  con- 
tinued to  regard  this  obsession  for  spying 
with  the  kind  of  tolerance  characterized  by  a 
religious  cult  of  snake-handlers. 

Thus  In  194«  Prime  Minister  W  L  Macken- 
zie King,  after  Canada  had  cracked  an  atomic 
spy  ring  thru  Information  given  by  Igor 
Oouzenko.  a  cipher  clerk  at  the  Soviet  em- 
bassy In  Ottawa  who  defected,  spent  three 
days  on  the  Presidential  yacht  on  the  Po- 
tomac disclosing  US  ramifications  of  the 
operation  to  Harry  Truman  Yet.  when  later 
taxed  by  a  congressional  committee  on  his 
failure  to  act.  Mr  Truman  dlsmlsiied  the 
accusation  as  a  "red  herring" 

This  was  also  his  response  to  allegatlotis 
that  the  Communist  espionage  apparatus 
had  Infiltrated  the  ij^wmyA  Fair  Deals  after 
the  finger  had  been  pointed  to  Alger  Hiss. 
Harry  Dexter  White  and  numerous  others 
As  early  as  1939  the  lat*  Whittaker  Chambers. 
orice  a  courier  of  Washington  secrets  for  the 
Ci'nimunlsts  had  named  the  members  of  the 
network  to  Adolph  Berle.  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  But  when  Berle  placed  the  evi- 
dence before  Franklin  Roosevelt,  he  was  told 
by  the  President  to  "go  take  a  Jump  In  the 
lake" 

CHUMMY    TERMS 

Mr  Rocisevelt,  in  fact,  was  on  such  chum- 
my terms  with  the  Communists  that  former 
Rep  John  J  O'Connor  of  New  'Vork,  once 
chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  who 
was  purged  by  Roosevelt,  stated  that  the 
White  House  latchkey  was  out  for  Earl  Brow- 
der.  at  that  time  boss  of  the  Communist 
Party,  during  the  '30s  O'Connor  said  Brow- 
der  was  a  frequent  visitor  and  helped  direct 
the  political  purge  from  the  White  House  In 
1938 

Browder  himself  testified  In  1950  before  a 
Senate  committee  Investigating  Communist 
infiltration  of  the  State  Department  that  he 
reported  In  1942  and  1943  to  Mr  Roosevelt 
and  that  his  Information  had  an  Important 
role  ill  shaping  American  p)oilcy  in  China  As 
everybody  knows.  China  In  1949  fell  to  the 
Communists,  and  anybody  who  l>elleve«  that 
every  effect  has  a  cause  can  draw  the  appro- 
priate inference. 

E^sploiiage  against  foreign  countries  has 
been  fixed  Russian  policy  at  least  since  the 
reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  In  the  16th  century 
One  of  his  agents  who  fell  Into  the  hands  of 
the  khan  of  the  Crimea,  in  response  to  the 
cz.ar's  gll>e  that  he  had  "fallen  asleep  In  a 
hostile  land,"  replied  that  he  was  only  "carry- 
ing out  your  orders,  gathering  Information 
for  the  security  of  the  empire.  " 

So  what's  new? 
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Mr  Speaker.  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 


PRESIDENT  NEXON  IS  KEEPING  HIS 
WORD 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  iLUNiiis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19.  1971 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with- 
drew an  additional  4.000  soldUers  from 
Vietnam. 

On  Januar>'  20.  1969.  there  were  532.- 
500  Americans  enduring  the  perils  of  «m 
Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  206,000 
Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  planning 
to  come  home. 


GRASSROOTS  PUSHING  UP  AGNEW 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    Nrw    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1971.  the  Record  included  an  ex- 
tension of  my  remarli.'-  titled  "Have 
Media  Buried  Agnew'— I  Tlimk  Not." 
I  think  these  remarks  have  been  justi- 
fied. It  was  indeed  an  honor  to  have  the 
Vice  Pi-esident  as  the  principal  speaker 
at  a  $100-a-plate  fundraising  dinner  in 
my  behalf  The  turnout  wa.'c  tremendous 
with  almost  1,300  jammina  Buffalo's 
Statler  Hilton  Certainly  this  was  also 
a  testimonial  to  the  Vice  President. 

Moreover,  it  was  .significant  to  note 
the  grassroots  organization  support  for 
the  Vice  Pi-esident  The  cochairmen  lor 
my  dinner  were  my  good  friends  Joe 
Brocato  and  Jim  Dillon.  The  following 
letter  from  Bill  Santen,  an  advance 
man  for  the  Vice  President,  points  out 
the  tremendous  effort  put  lorth  by  the 
local  committee. 

The  letter  follows: 

Santin,  Santzn.  &  HuoHts. 

Attobi«T8  at  Law, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Octol>er  13,  1971. 
Hon.  Jack  Kemp. 
U.S.  Representative. 
The  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Jack:  As  a  pwlltlcal  advance  man 
handling  the  Vice  President's  visit  to  Buf- 
falo. New  York.  1  want  to  tliank  you  and 
your  fabulous  conunittee  for  all  the  help 
they  gave  me  'a-hile  I  was  there  In  my  mind 
the  fdvance  was  an  eminent  success  with 
great  coverage  great  people  participation  for 
fund  rai.smg.  and  a  beautiful  occasion.  Your 
speech  was  ou:~standlng. 

I  wanted  to  mention  that  while  In  Buffalo 
Mr  Joseph  V  Brocato,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Manufacturers  *  Traders  Trust 
CVtmpany.  did  so  much  for  us  that  I  think 
n  might  be  nice  to  drop  him  a  special  note. 
He  provided  apjjroxlmately  90 %  of  the  com- 
mittee manpower,  as  well  as  a  fantastic 
amount  of  the  fund  raising  effort?  His  peo- 
ple were  ct>nstantly  at  my  side  in  terms  of 
operation  and  detail  and  every  factor  that 
made  the  reception,  dinner  and  over  night 
stay  a  tnie  success  Personally.  1  can't  think 
of  a  greater  guy  to  have  on  your  team  than 
Joe  Brocato. 

Jack    thanks  again  for  everything. 
Best  regards, 

W   E.  Santin. 

Mr  Speaker.  Al  Bellanca  our  Repub- 
lican county  chairman  also  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit  in  marshaling  Uie 
party  worker.s  who  responded  with  a  uni- 
fied showing  of  .support  You  may  ask 
what  was  the  reaction  of  the  public? 
Anne  Mcllhenny  Matthews  answers  that 
Question  in  her  column  appearing  in  the 
October  14,  1971  issue  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier  Express. 

At  Uiifi  point  I  include  the  article: 
Ac.vrw  OivrN  OatAT  Rectttion 
(By  Anne  Mcllhenney  Matthews! 

It  Is  like  the  detractors  who  carp  at  Lib- 
erace — and  the  answer  that  those  who  deride 
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his  glltt«r  co«ta  &nd  candle-Ut  performances 
envy  him  all  the  way  to  where  he  baulu  the 
big  dough. 

I  am  referring  to  those  who  were  less  than 
enthusiastic  about  the  "Veep."  Splro  T.  Ag- 
new,  who  visited  Buffalo  last  week  to  praise 
Congressman  Jaclc  Kemp  as  "one  of  the 
brightest  stars  in  Wasiiingion  aiid  for  whom 
I  predict  an  exciting  and  brilliant  future  " 

Some  In  the  media  dldut  think  the  Veep 
was  wonderful.  But  all  the  people  In  the  ball- 
room of  the  Hotel  Statler  Hilton  and  In  the 
Terrace  Room  across  the  way  did  I 

"I  don't  see  how  he  could  close  his  right 
hand,"  said  OOP  Chairman  Al  Bellanca.  "I 
never  saw  anyone  write  bo  many  autographs 
In  one  session  in  my  life  And  all  the  while 
he  was  laughing  and  talking  personally  to 
people  and  shaking  hands.  The  crowds  adored 
him!  ■ 

Agnew  reciprocated.  He  thought  Buffalo — 
and  Buffalonlans — were  great.  He  admired 
the  glittering  Uncle  Sam  hat  on  ;i  pedestal 
In  the  lobby  and  complimented  Joe  Petrella 
on  this  and  all  the  oMier  de -orations.  When 
he  beard  that  there  was  an  overflow  crowd  In 
the  Terrace  Room  across  the  lobby  who  had 
to  be  contented  to  see  him  and  hear  him  on 
Closed  circuit  TV  he  huddled  with  Bellanca 
on    ways  and  means." 

"I  never  knew  there  weis  a  sort  of  secret 
way  to  get  over  across  the  way  through  serv- 
ice tunnels  and  kitchen  areas."  ."(aid  Bel- 
lanca. "It  was  40  minutes  of  Intensive  argu- 
ment with  the  Secret  Service  ofBclals  but  fi- 
nally Agnew  prevailed  and  we  went  up  to  the 
balcony  of  the  main  ballroom  and  then 
down  various  'service  stairs'  underneath  the 
lobby  and  up  Into  the  Terrace  Room  across 
the  way. 

"The  crowd  there  went  wild.  Jack  Kemp 
and  Agnew  were  surrounded  In  a  minute. 
There  was  such  warmth  and  friendliness  that 
you  could  almost  cut  It  with  a  knife.  They 
wanted  to  shake  hands  with  l>oth  Kemp  and 
Agnew.  The  autographs  started  and  the  line 
Of  hand-shaking  wotind  around  and  around. 

"It  made  the  heart  of  a  chairman  of  a 
major  party — me — feel  proud.  I  don't  think 
anybody  In  the  main  ballroom  knew  we  had 
left.  But  It  certainly  made  the  evening  for 
those  In  the  overflow  crowd  in  the  Terrace 
Room!" 

In  the  main  ballroom  the'flash  bulbs  were 
busy.  For  the  many  top  i>oIltlclan8  in  town 
that  day.  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  on  the 
Attica  Prison  situation,  almost  all  of  the 
major  networks  were  on  hand. 

Press  passes  were  hard  to  come  by  and 
when  I  got  mine  from  Lou  Rotterman's  office 
I  felt  that  I  had  been  given  a  saliva  test  and 
was  racing  in  the  dfth  at  Batavla.  Rightly 
so,  I  believe. 

Anyway  Peter  Oust  Economou  kept  to  his 
usual  average  and  had  his  own  photographer 
take  a  picture  of  himself  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. This  means  that  he  has  been  photo- 
graphed with  every  pronalnent  Oreek  who 
has  come  to  this  country  in  the  past  50  years, 
and  that  Includes  the  King  and  Queen  and 
Crown  Prince,  Onassls  and  the  Premier 

Prior  to  the  big  dinner  session  for  Agnew 
and  Kemp,  Peter  Gust  had  staged  a  big 
luncheon  meeting  of  every  prominent  Greek- 
American  In  BulTalo  to  beat  the  torn  toms 
for  the  Agnew  dinner.  Honor  Ruesta  were  Al- 
phonso  Bellanca,  Jim  Dillon  and  Joe  Bro- 
cato.  all  of  the  GOP  Chairman's  Club.  They 
wanted  support  for  the  big  meeting — and 
they  got  it. 

Despite  the  tight  security,  despite  the  rlng- 
around-the-rosy  of  special  police  and  Secret 
Service,  the  Vice  President  caaie  across  loud 
and  strong.  When  he  snuled  his  eyes  bubbled 
and  almost  disappeared  in  his  head — and  he 
smiled  often. 

He  talked  about  his  major  sales  product.s — 
Kemp  and  Nixon — and  he  sold  them  well  and 
truly.  His  charm  and  personality  projected 
from  the  podium  and  it  waa  returned  "In 
kind." 

If  this  Is  poUUcs — I'm  for  It! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PARK   SERVICE   CALI.ED    "ROTTEN- 
EMPLOYER 


October  19,  1971 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or    CALirnRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  I  lie  Hou.se 
an  article  by  the  distinguished  joarnalist, 
Mr.  John  Crnmer.  which  was  printed  in 
the  Wa.shington  Lhilly  News  on  Tliui-s- 
day,  October  14,  1971 : 
Park  Sebvice  Caijjjo  "Rotten  "  Emploteb 
(By  John  Cramer) 

Some  government  agencies  are  rotten  em- 
ployers. 

One  of  the  rotteneat  Is  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. 

It  has  Just  proved  It.  Consider,  please, 
what  it  has  done? 

It  has  decided,  presumably  all  of  a  sud- 
den, to  merge  Its  Bastem  Service  Center 
here  with  Its  Western  Service  Center,  San 
Prancl.'--co,  and   transfer  both  to  Denver. 

It  has  given  the  280  DC.  employes  and 
the  290  SP  employes  Just  10  days  In  which 
to  decide  whether  they  want  to  trai^fer 
within  a  month    (by  Nov.   16)    to  Denver. 

It  has  told  them  that  the  consolidated 
Denver  Center  will  have  roughly  350  em- 
ployes— or  220  fewer  than  the  combined  DC- 
8P  total. 

It  has  told  them  It  can't  guarantee  their 
present  Jobs  and  grades — even  though  they 
afrree  to  transfer  to  Denver. 

It  further  has  told  them  that  they  may 
face  a  RIP  (reductlon-in-force)  if  they 
transfer  to  Denver  (That  coiiid  happen  If 
more  than  350  DC  ers  might.  Indeed,  like  to 
transfer,  because  many  are  transplanted 
westerners) . 

And  it  also  has  told  them  (as  It  must  by 
law)  that  If  they  encounter  RIF  in  Denver, 
they'll  be  on  their  own  so  far  a.s  iraiusporla- 
tU>n   back   to  DC.  or  SP  is  concerned. 

What  is  rotten  about  all  this  Is  the  ex- 
tremely short  deadline  given  employes  to  de- 
cide whether  they  want  to  pick  up  their 
belongings,  their  kids,  and  their  roots,  and 
transfer — only  a  month  from  now — to  far-off 
Denver. 

Why  couldn't  they  have  been  told  sooner? 
(Presumably  because  the  move  was  suddenly 
decided  upon).  Or  why  couldn't  the  move  be 
delayed  to  give  them  more  time  to  decide? 
(Best  answer — and  it's  a  poor  one — Is  that 
delay  might  mean  a  move  around  Christmas 
time). 

The  Service  Centers  handle  planning,  de- 
sign and  construction  for  National  Park 
Service.  Its  cadre  of  professionals  Includes 
landscape  architects,  engineers,  architects, 
sociologists,  ecologlsts,  and  park  planners. 

In  1969,  NPS.  closed  a  Philadelphia  Serv- 
ice Center,  and  transferred  some  60  em- 
ployees here,  with  customary  assurances  that 
the  ultimate  in  economy  and  efficiency  had 
been  achieved. 

A-s  It  turns  out,  however,  not  even  the  Ini- 
tial Denver  move  will  be  the  last. 

ESnployees  have  been  told  they  will  go  first 
Into  temporary  quarters,  then  move  next 
spring  Into  permanent  quarters  ...  all  this 
at  Ood  knows  what  extra  cost  to  taxp*iyers 
(Despite  what  employee  were  told,  a  Park 
Service  spokesman  said  last  night  that 
neither  temporary  nor  permanent  Denver 
space  for  the  move  have  been  arranged). 

Apparently,  the  rules  are  broad  enough  to 
let  Park  Service  get  away  with  it. 

Last  June  30.  I  bragged  i»  bit  here  because 
an  earlier  column  liad  prompted  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  revise  its  rules  controlling 
such  situations.  Obviously,  I  bragged  too 
much. 

The  revised  rule  says: 


"When  Uie  agency  asked  the  employe  for 

his  deci.slon  on  whether  he  will  transfer  with 
the  function  It  shcnild  allow  him  sufficient 
time  to  oouslder  exerythliig  that  Is  Involved 
and  to  Klve  a  responsible  answer. 

"The  agency  should  not  demand  an  aivswer 
In  less  time  than  it  can  reasonably  allow  and 
still  have  adequate  time  to  plan  and  prepare 
for  the  transfer  For  example,  when  it  la 
possible  to  announce  the  Lrausfer  of  a  func- 
tion 60  days  In  advance,  It  would  appear  to 
be  unreasonable  to  ask  for  a  derision  from 
employes  In   lean   than  30  days  .  .   ." 

The  whole  Park  Service  approach  appe«ra 
to  me  unreasonable. 

In  a  similar  situation,  not  too  long  ngo. 
employees  at  a  Defense  lustallailoD  re- 
sponded by  unanimously  signing  their  will- 
ingness to  transfer. 

Then  those  who  didn't  really  want  to  trans- 
fer waited  .  .  .  till  the  very  last  moment  .  .  . 
even  after  transportation  orders  had  been 
Issued  .  .  .  before  saying  they  wouldn't 
move. 

It  waw  an  appropriate  response  to  a  rotten 
Installation. 


NO  SCHOOL  LUNCH  CUTBACK 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or     Il.LINv)IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKT  Mr  Spenker,  I  was 
pleased  that  tlie  Hou.se  approved  by  a 
vot^  of  387  to  0  a  propcsal  coming  out 
of  my  .subcoinmitlee  restoring  free  or  re- 
duced lunches  to  more  than  1.3  million 
ne^dv  children  in  America. 

La.st  week  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
urged  .';ucii  action  in  a  lead  pdiforinl  and 
I  am  pl<?ased  to  include  the  editorial  in 
the  Record  today.  Ttie  Daily  News  ha.«; 
pcrfoi-med  a  notable  public  service  by 
throwing  the  pr&stige  of  its  publication 
b<'hind  this  worthy  cause. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

No   School  Lunch   Cutback 

The  Department  of  Agrlctilture  has  run 
Into  a  buzz  saw  with  Its  directives  on  free 
school  lunches,  designed  to  save  money  Con- 
gress Is  very  likely  to  force  the  department  to 
reverse  a  ruling  that  would  have  dropped  an 
estimated  15  million  needy  children  from 
the  program. 

The  fuss  has  been  going  on  since  August, 
when  the  department  established  a  35-cent 
rate  for  federal  reimbursement  of  states  In 
the  lunch  program  This  was  lower  by  7 
cents  than  last  years  average  rate  jjer  lunch 
«uid  would  cut  back  sharply  the  number  of 
children  beneflttlnp  When  many  congress- 
men prote,sted.  the  AgrlcuUiire  Department 
shifted  ground  and  raised  the  rate  to  *.'> 
cents,  but  said  the  states  must  hold  to  s 
family  Income  level  of  $3,940  a  vear  In  de!.er- 
mlnlng  ellitiblllty  Tills  measure  would  havr 
the  effect.  It  was  estimated  of  cutting  off  help 
for  15  million  children. 

The  arg^imtnt  is  not  wholly  one-.'5lde<l 
Agrlcultiire  .said  ."tome  stat<»s  were  defining.' 
the  poverty  level  as  »5.000  to  M  000  (one 
schfXJl  district  tried  to  put  It  at  •7.000)  In 
order  to  collect  more  federal  funds  New 
definitions  of  rii>ed  may  be  In  order. 

But  on  this  Isiiue  Involving  the  welfare  of 
children,  hard-nosed  taotlcs  are  out  of  order 
Some  senators  have  threatened  to  push  for 
free  schr»l  lunches  for  all  chUdren  if  the 
administration  doesnt  yield.  THIS  Uctlc— 
which  might  have  cotuilderable  political  ap- 
peal— could  cost  the  federal  government  as 
much  as  (7  billion  a  year. 
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Paced  with  such  a  budget-wrecking  pro- 
posal, the  administration  will  doubtless  come 
around  to  carrying  out  Congress'  wishes, 
which  are  to  keep  up  the  lunch  program 
pretty  much  as  it  is  Even  President  Nixon's 
special  consultant  on  hunger.  Dr  Jean  Mayer 
of  Harvard,  chimed  In  against  the  adminis- 
tration, saying  the  cutback  was  mean- 
spirited     He  added 

"We  ought  to  And  better  ways  to  save 
money  than  to  take  It  out  of  the  mouths 
of  hungry  children." 

That  Just  about  says  It  all. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANCER 


"CHESTY"    PULLER — INCOMPARA- 
BLE   MARINE 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  coriw  in  which  legends  are 
legion,  ""Chesty  "  Puller  was  a  bantam 
Bunyan  and  a  taletellers  delight. 

When  Lt.  Gen  Lewis  B.  Puller,  USMC, 
retired,  died  on  October  11,  every  profes- 
sional Marine,  active  and  retired,  knew 
the  corps  had  lost  one  of  its  great. 

Hard-fighting,  hard-talking  General 
Puller  was  fiercely  loyal  to  his  coun- 
try, and  to  his  comrades  In  arms.  He 
proved  his  loyalty  countless  times,  and 
Ave  Navy  Crosses  were  among  the  tokens 
he  collected  as  he  spent  freely  of  his  re- 
markable store  of  valor. 

I  include  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  tlie  Evening  Star  of  'Washington,  D.C., 
on  Wednesday,  October  13,  1971,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Chisty's  Last  Beachhead 

With  the  death  of  Lieutenant  General  Lew- 
is B.  Fuller,  the  Marines,  Virginia  and  the 
nation  have  lost  an  almost  mythic  figure. 
The  most  decorated  Marine  in  the  history 
of  the  Corps  was  not  a  man  for  all  seasons; 
nor  will  he  be  remembered  a«  one  of  the 
great  military  thinkers  of  this  or  any  other 
time 

What  "Chesty"  Puller  was  was  an  Incom- 
parable fighting  man.  a  small-unit  leader  i  he 
never  commanded  anything  larger  than  a 
regiment  In  combat)  without  peer  who  cared 
for  nothing  except  victory  and  his  men  En- 
listed men  are  not  given  to  adoration  of  their 
generals,  but  there  were  few  Marines  who 
would  not  have  tried  to  establish  a  beach- 
head In  hell  at  a  nod  from  Chesty  Puller. 
The  reason  was  simple:  As  his  old  friend 
General  Lewis  Walt  once  put  It.  Puller 
"didn't  send  them  Into  battle,  they  followed 
him  In." 

His  Marines  knew,  too,  that  once  In  bat- 
tle. Puller,  who  bore  the  scars  of  a  dozen 
wounds,  would  see  them  through  When  his 
Ist  Marines  were  hard-pressed  at  Chosln  Res- 
ervoir, Puller  vowed  that  In  future  years  he 
would  hold  the  regiment's  annual  reunion 
In  a  telephone  booth  before  he  would  permit 
so  much  as  the  body  of  a  single  dead  Ma- 
rine— not  to  speak  of  the  wounded — to  be 
atmndoned  on  those  frozen  Korean  passes. 
He  made  good  on  that  vow  and  the  1st  Ma- 
rines came  out  together,  the  living  and  the 
dead,  bringing  with  them  the  shattered  rem- 
nants of  other  unite. 

The  retired — but  not  retiring — general 
never  learned  to  suffer  fools  gladly  and,  as  a 
consequence,  his  stars  came  late  and  he  was 
denied  the  higher  combat  commands  to 
which  he  aspired  But  there  never  was  a  bet- 
ter Marine  than  that  barrel -chested,  lantern- 
jawed,  hard-drinking  rifleman  from  West 
Point,  Virginia.  ■Cheaty-  Puller. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF     n-LINOIS 

l.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Washington  Post  says  "The 
fight  Is  building"  over  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency. 

During  our  hearings  on  the  budget  for 
the  National  In.stitutes  of  Health  this 
year.  Dr  Marston.  head  of  NIH,  had  this 
to  say : 

The  funds  provided  fi  r  the  uncertain  bus- 
iness of  probing  the  unknown  in  relation  to 
disease  problems  should  reflect  the  state- 
of-the-art  in  the  various  biomedical  dis- 
ciplines and  clinical  research  fields  rather 
than  well-intentioned  but  extraneous  deci- 
sions based  on  political,  economic  or  social 
factors 

Moreover,  cancer  research  should  not  be 
viewed  as  an  Isolated — or  isolatable — activ- 
ity The  most  important  reas(.)n  for  keeping 
tlie  cancer  conquest  program  within  the 
family  of  the  NIH  is  lliat  cancer  research  Is 
Inescapably  intertwined  with  various  aspects 
of  the  research  missions  of  the  other  Instl- 
t\ites  Tlie  complex  questions  to  which  bio- 
medical research  must  address  luself  and  the 
work  that  goes  Into  their  solution  are  al- 
most never  unique  to  a  particular  disease 
or  confined  to  single  scientific  disciplines. 

The  present  excitement  about  the  role  of 
vlrtises  in  causing  cancer  illustrates  the  way 
in  which  progress  in  one  field  or  research 
depends  on  work  being  done  In  another  Vi- 
rologists, who  for  years  have  been  mainly 
concerned  with  unravelling  the  mysteries  of 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  the  common  cold, 
for  which  viruses  are  thought  to  be  respton- 
slble,  have  provided  the  leads  and  are  now 
doing  much  of  the  work  In  viral  carcino- 
genesis. 

Separating  cancer  research  from  other 
medical  research  activities — in  a  way.  put- 
ting it  in  competition  with  other  medical 
research — would,  I  think,  do  real  damage 
to  all  of  medical  research  including  cancer 
research  itself  To  put  it  bluntly  from  a  scl- 
•ntlflc  point  of  view.  It  makes  no  sense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  insert  the  excellent 
editorial  on  this  subject  appearing  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post ; 

The  CoNatTEST  or  Cancer 

The  fight  over  the  prop>o6al  to  est«blu>h  a 
new  Conquest  of  Oanoer  Institute  is  building 
toward  a  climatic  finish.  A  House  subcom- 
mittee last  Friday  voted  down  the  propoaal 
backed  by  the  White  House  for  creating  such 
an  Independent  agency,  substituting  In  its 
place  a  bill  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
exl.>rtlng  cancw  institute  Inside  the  structure 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Since 
the  Senate  had  previously  passed  the  White 
House  plan  by  an  overwhelming  majority  and 
since  the  White  House  shows  no  signs  of 
backing  down,  the  way  seems  clear  for  a  fight 
on  the  House  fioor  or  In  a  conference  com- 
mittee or  both. 

There  have  been  few  other  legislative  pro- 
posals In  recent  years  that  have  divided  the 
nation's  medical  community  so  sharply.  In 
our  letters  column  today,  the  President  of 
the  Association  of  Medical  Colleges  chal- 
lenges some  of  the  points  raised  earlier  this 
month  by  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  We  might  let  the 
exchange  go  at  that  except  for  the  full  page 
advertisement  In  his  newspaper  last  week  In 
which  It  was  asserted  that  objections  to  the 
bill  come  mainly  from  those  "who  do  not 
have  expert  cancer  knowledge  "  and  "do  not 
fully  understand  the  sltua-tlon."  The  Impli- 
cation   of    the    ad.    like    the    Implication    of 
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similar  ads  that  have  api>eared  elsewhere.  Is 
that  the  only  way  to  conquer  cancer  Is  to 
establish  a  new  Institute  with  that  b£  its 
goal  and  that  only  those  who  want  tne  new 
institute  are  ready  to  support  an  all-out  at- 
tack on  cancer 

If  the  situation  were  really  as  simple  as 
the  authors  of  this  advertisement  make  it 
seem,  there  would  be  no  dispute  over  the 
White  House  proposal.  There  is  no  opposition 
that  we  know  of  to  increased  federal  funding 
for  cancer  research  nor  to  a  federal  commit- 
ment aimed  at  providing  whatever  funds  are 
necessan"  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer  But  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  creation  of  a  new. 
free-wh&eling  agency  which  reports  only  to 
the  President  is  either  the  only  or  the  best 
way  to  channel  those  funds  And  that  is  what 
the  fight  is  all  about 

It  is  true  that  many  of  those  researchers 
who  foc;is  solely  on  cancer  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  agency  That  is  hardly 
Eurnrislng.  Any  group  of  researchers  on  any 
subject  would  love  to  have  ai;  agency  devoted 
exclusively  to  their  field  If  there  is  to  be  a 
special  institute  for  cancer,  why  not  one  for 
heart  diseases?  They  kUl  twice  as  many 
people  Or  for  arthritis,  from  which  far  more 
people  suffer 

Part  of  the  need  for  a  new  agency.  If  we 
are  to  believe  the  advertisement,  is  that  it 
would  be  "an  advance  In  the  mechanics  of 
administration'  which  would  free  cancer  re- 
searchers from  the  "red  tape  which  now  slows 
the  cancer  fight  '  That  statement,  plus  the 
assertion  that  it  "would  be  futile  Just  to  pour 
more  money  into  the  existing  system,'  is  a 
charge  of  gross  mismanagement  agaln.st  the 
.National  Institutes  of  Health  a  d  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
It  is  a  charge  that  we  think  has  not  been  and 
cannot  be  proved  Indeed  if  the  situation  Is 
that  bad  It  seems  strange  that  the  panel  of 
experts  which  first  recommended  the  new 
agency  never  saw  fit  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  research  management  with  any  of  the  top 
officials  of  either  HEW  or  NIH, 

Inherent  in  the  drive  for  a  new  cancer 
agency  is  the  promise  that  a  cvire  can  be 
found  if  only  enough  money  is  devoted  to 
the  search  and  administered  in  a  particular 
way  This  is  a  promuse  which  the  supporter^ 
of  the  new  agency  are  careful  to  hedge  know- 
ing as  they  d*»that  the  cure  or  cures  may 
still  be  years  or  decades  away  Yet  it  is  that 
appeal  which  has  given  the  drive  for  a  new 
agency  its  popularity,  a  popularity  under- 
lined by  the  heavy  mail  to  members  of  Con- 
gress which  resulted  when  columnist  Ann 
Landers  took  up  the  cudget*  for  the  agency 
some  months  ago  Nevertheless.  President 
Nixon  was  right  when  he  said  last  winter 
that  "scientific  breakthroughs  are  still  re- 
quired and  they  often  cannot  be  forced — no 
matter  how  much  money  and  energy  is  ex- 
pended "  It  Is  worth  noting  in  passing  that 
many  of  the  basic  discoveries  which  have 
helped  doctors  to  understand  cancer  better 
did  not  originate  in  the  context  of  cancer 
research . 

We  hope  that  as  the  House  subcommittee 
will  be  sustained  m  its  Judgment  on  this 
emotion-laden  subject  when  the  matter 
reaches  the  floor  and  that  the  Senate  can  be 
persuaded  to  follow  the  recommendations 
of  those  who  oppose  stripping  cancer  studies 
out  of  the  existing  framework  of  biomedical 
research. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 

Mt.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  was  unavoidably  detained  in 
my  district.  However,  had  I  been  pres- 
ent I  would  have  voted  "yea  '  on  the  bill 
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House  Joint  Resolution  923.  I  Vfould 
have  voted  "yea"  on  H.R.  10458,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  H.R.  8140,  and  I 
V  ould  have  voted  "nay"  on  H.R.  9212. 


THREAT  TO  FARM  MARKETS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  n-HNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1971 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire world  watched  closely  last  week  as 
the  United  States  completed  negotiations 
for  a  quota  on  Japanese  textile  exports. 
Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  Congress,  I  am  concerned  that  our 
hard  bargaining  with  Japan  to  limit  Its 
.shipments  of  textiles  may  impair  US. 
interests. 

This  coiicerii  i.s  also  .shared  by  tiie  Clii- 
cago  Tribune  in  its  lead  editorial  October 
19.  Entitled.  "Out  of  the  Frying  Pan." 
the  editorial  dealt  with  this  rrilically  im- 
portant aspect  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Quotas  impose  unfair  burdens  on  con- 
.sumers  discriminate  unfairly  among  for- 
eign suppliers,  and  give  Government  of- 
ficials plums  to  dLspen.se  which  are  sim- 
ply too  ]uicy. 

Strong-arming  Japan  into  accepting 
textile  quotas  Ls  especially  unfortunate. 
That  nation  i.s  the  American  farmers' 
one  and  only  biUion-dollar-a-year  cus- 
tomer and  is  rapidly  moving  toward  be- 
coming a  $2  billion  customer.  In  the  year 


which   ended  July    1,   Japan   purchased 
J  1.2  billion  in  U.S  farm  products. 

Many  of  the  agricultural  products  we 
sell  to  Japan  can  be  purchased  from 
other  countries.  This  year,  with  our  crip- 
pling dock  strikes,  our  best  buyer  of  these 
farm  goods  has  shopped  and  bought  farm 
products  grown  in  other  lands.  I  sincere- 
ly iiope  our  recently  approved  textile 
agreement  does  not  cause  this  important 
customer  to  expand  its  purchases  from 
other  nations  at  the  expense  of  the  U.S. 
farmer 

A  copy  of  the  editorial  Is  attached  as 
part  of  these  remarks: 

Out  or  the  Frying  Pan 

Japans  aKreement  to  limit  Its  wool  aud 
svnthelic  textile  exports  to  the  United  States, 
alter  more  than  a  year  ot  haggling,  represents 
a  vlct<5ry  for  the  Nixon  administration.  But 
the  reaction  should  remind  us  that  It  is  a 
temporary  one  and  must  not  be  exaggerated. 

What  Japan  han  dcmon-strated  |  however 
reluctantly  I  Is  that  by  submitting  to  Ameri- 
can pressure.  It  Is  pcKsalble  to  escape  from  the 
10  per  cent  Import  surcharge  which  the 
President  Imposed  in  August  and  which  our 
trading  partners  bitterly  resent.  If  other 
countries  lake  the  hint  and  make  concessions 
of  their  own.  It  may  be  possible  to  end  the 
surcharge  wltliln  the  three  or  four  months 
mentioned  on  Sunday  by  Secretary  of  the 
Troasury  Conually 

But  to  the  extent  that  the  surcharge  la 
replaced  by  (luotaa.  we  will  merely  be  mov- 
ing from  one  uu.satlsfactory  means  of  re- 
straining free  trade  to  another. 

Quota  systems  force  American  consumers 
to  pay  more  than  they  otherwise  would  pay 
for  a  long  list  of  commodities  whose  trade  Is 
regulated  by  ••commodity  agreements^'  or 
other  forma  of  quotas.  Among  them  are 
sugar,  coffee,  oil.  steel  and  cotton  goods. 


The  textile  Issue  happens  to  be  more  at  t, 
political  Issue  than  an  economic  oae.  Imparts 
account  for  leas  than  three  per  cent  of  ant 
textile  market,  and  the  dcxnestlc  market  ta 
growing  by  well  over  three  p>er  cent  a  year. 
Japanese  Imports  could  probably  double 
without  actually  reducing  the  market  for 
.\merlcan  producers.  Limiting  them  to  In- 
<rpa.ses  of  ft  per  cent  a  year  wUl  therefore, 
In  effpct.  turn  the  new  market  over  to  Ameri- 
can producers.  And  this,  presumably.  wUi 
iiuike  gcKXl  the  promise  which  Mr.  NUod 
made  to  southern  textile  makers  In  1968  and 
which  has  embarrassed  him  ever  since. 

But  to  the  extent  that  the  textile  quotas 
do  have  a  noticeable  effect.  American  con- 
sumers wUl  find  thenvseives  paying  more  for 
textUes  in  order  to  subsidise  Jobs  and  profits 
In  the  textile  Indu-stry.  and  In  order  to  help 
ball  the  American  economy  out  of  a  pre- 
dicament Into  which  a  generation  of  govern- 
ment mismanagement  has  led  It 

For  this  dubious  advantage  we  have  In- 
curred the  wrath  of  our  trading  partners  all 
over  the  world.  In  Japan,  the  reaction  may 
be  especially  costly:  the  Sato  government, 
which  has  staked  lis  reputation  on  good  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  U  now  ac- 
cused by  both  Industry  and  the  left  of 
.surrendering  to  the  United  States  In  London, 
Prime  Minister  Heath  talks  gloomily  of  a 
trade  war. 

By  turning  to  new  artinclal  qviota-s  Instead 
of  trying  to  eliminate  existing  ones  here  and 
abroad,  we  are  perpetuating  Inefficiencies  In 
production  and  trade  The  danger  now  Is 
that  textile  quotas,  like  the  others,  will  tend 
to  become  permanent  fixtures,  at  the  con- 
sumers' expen.se.  Clearly  this  Is  not  the  solu- 
tion to  our  problems  Pushing  prices  up  by 
quota-s  Is  no  better  than  allowing  them  to 
be  pushed  up  by  Inflation  The  administra- 
tion should  now  dPdk-ate  Itself  to  the  ulti- 
mate removal  of  qu'.ias  as  well  as  Import 
stucharges 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore   Mr   Ellender*. 


PRATER 

The  Reverend  Edgar  J  Mimdinger. 
pastor.  Christ  Lutheran  Church,  5101 
lath  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Oracloas  God.  we  make  our  common 
prayer  for  these  United  SUites  of  Amer- 
ica, for  all  who  are  shaping  the  destiny 
of  our  land,  and  particularly  for  thi.s 
deUberative  body  as  it  convenes  this  day. 

Give  to  each  of  us  wisdom,  courage, 
and  concern  so  Uiat  the  decisions  we 
make  may  express  Your  will  for  our 
country. 

To  this  intent,  purify  our  motives  and 
help  us  order  our  priorities,  that  we  "seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God. "  Help  us  to 
maintain  faith  in  each  other  and  confi- 
dence in  the  citizenry,  so  that  the  words 
we  speak  and  the  conclusions  we  reach 
may  serve  the  greatest  good  and  give  You 
the  greatest  glory. 

We  pray  that  our  faith  may  wear  bi- 
focals that  see  the  heartache  and  the 
need  around  us,  but  down  the  road  also 
see  the  patience  of  God,  working  out  His 
plan  for  the  world  which  He  has  mawle, 
which  His  Son  has  redeemed,  and  His 
spirit  regularly  renews  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIEXX)  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, October  19.  1971.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDE3«IT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ron.sent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
.se.ssion  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTUMN  IN  VERMONT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  in  a 
supplement  to  the  Berkshire  Eagle,  the 
Torrington  Register,  the  Bennington 
Banner,  and  the  Brattleboro  Reformer, 
entitled  "Upland  Autumn,"  for  October 
1971  there  is  a  most  heartwarming  ar- 
ticle written  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr.  Aiken > .  The 
title  is  Daydreaming  About  Vermont 
Prom  a  Window  in  Washington,"  al- 
though I  would  perfer  that  it  be  entitled 
Autumn  in  Vermont." 

Mr.  President,  the  article  contain.s 
much  of  the  philosophy  which  has  made 


Senator  Aiken  a  great  Senator,  which 
has  kept  him  close  to  his  homcfolks,  and 
which  has  brought  forth  the  common- 
sense  which  he  gives  us  the  benefit  of 
alnio.st  daily,  and  .so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, appreciatively,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Daydreaming  Aboi-t  Vismont  From  A 

Window   in   Washington 

(By  Senator  George  D    Aiken  i 

(EDrroB^s  Note.— Leaving  Vermont  every 
fall  when  the  Congress  goes  back  to  work 
must  be  one  of  the  hardest  things  Sen  George 
D.  Aiken  has  to  do  At  this  time  of  year,  the 
nation's  capital  Is  beautiful,  but  Ifs  nothing 
like  being  back  home  In  Putney  when  the 
nights  start  turning  cold. 

I  We  .su.-^pected  that  Sen  Alkcn  must  day- 
dream some  about  his  state  when  hes  down 
there  In  Washington,  and  we  were  right  ) 

WA.sHiNGroN.  DC  You  ask  what  does  a 
Vermonler  think  about  when  he's  500  miles 
away  from  home  ;ind  realizes  that  It's  autumn 
once  again':" 

Well,  looking  out  of  otir  apartment  across 
the  park  I  see  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States^t)eautlful,  Imposing,  dignified,  and 
symtxjllzlng  the  strength  of  the  nation.  A  bit 
to  the  right,  the  Washington  Monument 
points  upward  to  the  sky. 

And  farther  beyond  are  the  spires  of 
Oeorgetown  TTnlverstty.  TTieBe,  and  other 
buildings  m  the  distance,  bear  mute  evidence 
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to  the  foresight,  energy  and  determination 
of  the  founders  of  this  country,  and  those 
who  have  followed  them  in  building  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth. 

Washington  Is  the  greatest  capital  on 
earth  but  only  the  symbol  of  America's 
wealth  and  power. 

Yes  I  say  symbol.  What  would  Washing- 
ton—what would  Wall  Street  be.  If  It  were 
not  for  the  thousands  of  communities  spread 
from  ocean  to  oc-ean  and  from  Canada  to 
Mexico?  And,  to  get  the  answers,  we  have  to 
look  beyond  the  '-apltol  dome,  beyond  the 
monument,  and  beyond  the  spires  of  George- 
town. 

Inevitably,  we  think  of  New  England— and 
Vermont — for  it  is  in  the  communities  there 
and  In  others  stretching  westward  to  the 
Pacific  that  the  real  wealth  and  power  of  our 
nation  was  developed,  and  where  It  still  Ues 

The  leaves  on  the  trees  In  Washington  are 
still  green;  the  weather  Is  stUl  hot;  and  the 
allergies  are  still  rampant. 

So  let's  forget  Washington 

In  Vermont  the  flaming  red  of  the  soft 
maple  has  already  left  Jay  Peak  and  most 
of  Mansfield  and  Camels  Hump  and  Is 
crawling  Its  way  south  past  KllUngton, 
Stratton  and   Haystack. 

Soon  the  colors  of  the  sugar  maple,  bril- 
liant orange  and  red,  will  follow.  The  pale 
leaves  of  the  poplars  and  birches  have  al- 
ready gone,  leaving  only  the  glistening 
trunks  of  the  white  birch  and  the  varied 
green  of  the  evergreens  to  carry  on  the  spec- 
tacular beauty  of  the  hills  untU  spring 
came6  again. 

Autumn  In   Vermont? 

A  busy  season  Indeed.  Apple  pickers  are 
hustling  to  harvest  a  million  bushels  of  the 
finest  apples,  two-thirds  of  them  Melntoeh 

The  last  of  the  corn  Is  being  stuffed  into 
silos  to  feed  through  the  winter  milking 
cows  of  the  most  Intensive  dairy  state  of  the 
union.  (It  should  have  been  done  earlier — 
lucky  we  had  a  late  frost.) 

Pern  pickers  are  harvesting  a  crop  to 
adorn  the  tables  of  high-level  society  acroes 
the    nation. 

And  Benny  Beaver  is  working  nights  to 
make  sure  that  he  hat  enough  food  In  Ills 
underground  castle  to  go  through  the  winter. 

Autumn    In   Vermont' 

Where  will  those  folks  from  southern 
New  England  and  from  states  farther  away 
sleep  on  the  weekend  of  Oct.  9th.  I  really 
don't  know;  and  unless  they  have  made  res- 
ervations In  advance,  they  won't  know 
either. 

But  autumn  will  soon  be  gone  and  the  rac- 
coons will  have  taken  the  last  of  the  sweet 
com. 

The  pumpkins  will  either  tie  cut  up  for 
pies  or  huge  grinning  faces,  and  the  legal  deer 
slaughter  will  be  over — leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  herd  to  be  torn  apart  by  nice  little 
doggies  or  rim  down  by  snowmobiles  during 
the  winter. 

Snow  will  be  falling:  and  If  It  doesn^t  fall. 
our  ski  resort  operators  will  make  It  by  ma- 
chine. A  wonderful  winter  lies  ahead  and 
autumn  In  Vermont  becomes  a  glorious 
memory. 

You  asked  me  to  tell  you  what  I  think 
alxDut  while  looking  out  of  a  window  in  Wash- 
ington when  It's  autumn  in  Vermont. 

Well,  have  a  heart  and  don't  ever  ask  me 
to  do  this  again. 

What  are  you  trying  to  do''  Make  me  re- 
sign and  come  borne  before  the  end  of  my 
term? 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TAX 
PROPOSALS 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  aa  the  Sen- 
ate Plnance  Committee  Is  now  reviewing 
President  Nixon's  tax  propooals,  and  as 
the  day  draws  nearer  when  the  full  Sen- 
ate will  have  an  opportunity  to  debate 
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them.    I    would   like    to   express    a    few 
thoughts  on  this  very  imjwrtant  matter. 

I  have  read  very  carefully,  and  with 
great  interest.  Treasury  Secretary  Con- 
nally's  opening  statement  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  His  sound  presenta- 
tion reflected  a  keen  awareness  of  the 
economic  imbalances  we  all  seek  to  over- 
come. Secretary  Connally's  general  sup- 
port of  the  House-passed  tax  bill  encour- 
ages me.  since  I  did  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration's initial  propo.ials  did  not 
give  enough  of  a  tax  break  to  individuals. 
The  Secretary's  call  for  restraint  by  the 
Senate  .should  be  heeded,  but  there  are 
several  items  which  we  should  look  into 
very  carefully. 

Finance  Committee  Chairman  Russkll 
Long's  opening  remarks  positively  em- 
phasized one  of  the.se  particular  Items — 
that  is.  we  should  think  about  doing  more 
for  the  indi\'idual  taxpayer.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  are  plenty  of  ways  to  bring  in 
additional  tax  revenue  to  compensate  for 
anv  revenue  loss  a.ssociated  with  personal 
income  tax  cuts.  These  new  cuts  should 
focus  on  middle-income  taxpayers  with 
provisions  that  all  taxpayers  will  benefit 
in  some  way.  especially  single  taxpayers, 
who  bear  the  most  Inequitable  tax  bur- 
den of  all. 

Knowine  of  Senator  Long's  diligence 
and  exjjertise  in  such  matters.  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  will  endeavor  to  strike  a 
good  balance  between  the  gains  and  the 
losses.  I  do  not  want  to  o\iex\  the  flood- 
gates— I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
hinges  do  not  squeak  when  we  are  ir- 
risrating 

The  proposed  Revenue  Act  of  1971  sub- 
stantially reenacts  the  investment  tax 
credit,  a  measure  which  I  have  supported 
In  the  past.  Tlie  concept  is  a  good  one — 
I  remember  well  the  salutory  effect  it  had 
on  the  economy  when  It  was  first  offered 
by  President  Kennedy  But  I  am  some- 
what concerned  about  its  proposed  ap- 
plicability, in  that  some  investments  are 
eligible  for  the  credit,  and  some  are  not. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969.  it  provided  a  special  5-year 
amortization  for  certified  pollution-con- 
trol facihties  and  coal  mine  .safety  equip- 
ment. These  provisions  were  written  into 
the  law  because,  in  part.  Congress  simul- 
taneously was  repealing  the  old  invest- 
ment tax  credit  The  new  tax  bill  allows 
the  taxpayer  to  elect  either  the  amorti- 
zation or  the  tax  credit,  but  not  both  I 
think  this  is  unfair. 

First  of  all,  the  installation  of  most 
pollution  control  and  mine  safety  equip- 
ment is  required  by  law  There  is  no  way 
around  it.  nor  should  there  be.  But  be- 
cause this  equipment  is  mandatory,  and 
not  optional  as  is  tlie  case  with  new  in- 
dustrial production  facilities,  tliere 
should  be  a  more  generous  tax  allowance. 
After  all,  as  beneflcisd  to  environmental 
quality  and  human  Ufe  as  this  required 
equipment  is,  there  is  absolutely  no  con- 
tribution either  to  productivity  or  prof- 
itability and  certainly  no  contribution 
to  the  gross  national  product. 

Second,  the  costs  of  this  equipment 
represents  a  very  real  threat  to  our  flght 
against  Inflation  Just  last  spring,  for  ex- 
ample, the  prestigious  Tax  Foundation 
concluded  that  price  increases  stemming 
from  pollution-control  efforts  may  be  a 
significant  factor  contributing  to  the  in- 


flationary spiral  Tlie  studj-  said  that  we 
may  all  have  to  bear  the  briml  of  pollu- 
tion control  through  higher  prices  Soon 
after  tliat  study  was  released.  Federal 
Reserve  Board  member  Andrew  F  Brim- 
mer said: 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  adverse  effects 
is  the  Impetus  to  Inflation  that  the  pollu- 
tion abatement  efforts  produce 

That  comment  alone  should  send  out 
a  strong  signal  to  us  that  some  way  must 
be  found  to  rediice  greatly  the  cost  im- 
pact of  these  facilities. 

With  respect  to  certified  coal  mine 
safety  equipment  there  is  a  parallel  sit- 
uation. During  tlie  Senate's  debate  on 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  the  dis- 
tingtushed  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
Cooper',  who  is  joining  me  today,  suc- 
cessfully offered  an  amendment  g:\lng 
purchasers  of  mine-safety  equipment  the 
same  amortization  treatment  as  the  bill 
then  proposed  giving  to  purchasers  of 
pollution-control  equipment.  As  the 
ranking  Republician  member  of  the  Pub- 
lic "V^'orks  Committee,  and  as  one  who 
represents  a  major  coal  producing  State. 
Senator  Cooper  knows  well  the  problem.'- 
a.ssociated  •Rith  coal  mining — from 
health  and  safety  to  energy  production 
My  own  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
contributes  its  share  of  coal  to  the  Na- 
tion so  I.  too,  know  the  problems. 

The  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
ol  1969,  m  which  Senator  Cooper  and  I 
took  a  great  interest,  required  the  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  significant 
pieces  of  mine  safety  equipment.  These 
new  facilities,  while  greatly  increasing 
the  general  welfare  of  the  coal  miner. 
have  also  brought  segments  of  the  coal 
industry  perilously  close  to  fiscal  chaos 
Small  mine  operators,  particularly,  have 
been  hard  hit,  so  there  is  obviously  no 
additional  productivity  of  which  to 
speak — just  higher  prices.  Unless  relief 
is  given  soon,  one  of  our  Nation's  major 
sources  of  energy  may  simply  fade  awar- 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  for  appropriate 
reference,  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971. 
permitting  taxpayers  to  obtain  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  antipollution 
and  mine  safety  devices  as  well  a?  the 
amortization  deductions  now  a\'ailable 
tmder  present  law  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Pinance  Comtnittee  vrill  review  closely 
this  amendment  with  an  eye  not  only  on 
economic  expansion  and  pollution  con- 
trol,   but   inflation    control    as   well. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  pre%-ious- 
ly,  the  job  development  investment  tax 
credit  does  have  a  beneficial  Impact  on 
the  economy,  especially  with  its  accom- 
panymg  "buy  American"  provision  to  en- 
courage the  purchase  of  domestically 
produced  equipment.  Yet.  I  am  uncer- 
tain as  to  its  immediate  and  direct  effect 
on  employment.  To  help  alle\-iate  this 
apparent  inequity.  I  strongly  recommend 
the  enactment  of  Senator  JAtTr's  bill. 
S.  2632.  which  provides  a  direct  incentive, 
through  the  use  of  a  tax  credit,  to  every 
btisiness  in  America  to  expand  Its  work 
force  the  Javits  proposal  should  go 
liand-in-hand  with  the  investment  tax 
credit  already  proposed.  I  believe  that  the 
new  tax  revenues  generated  by  the  in- 
crease in  employment  wlU  easily  offset 
the  initial  revenue  loss    S    2632  is  now 
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pending  before  the  Finance  Committee.  I  statement  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com-  I  submit  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 

am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will  rec-  mittee  put  the  new  program  in  capsule  lick  inflation  until  the  Oovemment  puts 

ognize  the  great  merit  of  the  Javits  pro-  form  when  he  termed  it  "revolutionary  its  own  financial  house  in  order. 

posal  and  include  it  in  the  flinal  bill  re-  and  expensive. "  The  Government  had  a  Federal  fund* 

ported  to  the  Senate  floor.  In  the  event  Before  discussing  the  new  program,  let  deficit  last  year  of  $30  billion;  It  will  have 

that  the  committee  is  not  prepared  to  me  say  that  I  think  the  present  outdated  a  Federal  funds  deficit  this  year  of  at 

take  a  position  on  this  matter,  I  am  cer-  welfare  system  should  be  changed;  and  least  $33  billion. 

tarn  tiiat  Senator  Javits  will  present  his  most  certainly  the  administration  of  the  Tlie     ■'revolutionary     and    expensive" 

case,  in  his  usual  eloquent  manner,  to  the  program  should  be  tightened.  program  of  Mr    Richardson  will  add  an 

full  Senate  during  Its  debate  on  the  tax  But  in  changing  the  present  system  it  additional  $5  billion  to  the  deficit — and 

bill.  In  any  case.  I  would  like  to  add  my  is    important   that   we   be   sure   we   are  to  the  national  debt,  which  is  now  $409 

name  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2632.  and  ask  getting  something  better— and  not  just  billion. 

unanimous  consent  to  do  so  at  this  time,  an  expanded  and  more  expensive  pro-  But  an  even  more  Important  objection, 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  recall  a  time  in  gram  in  my  view,  is  that  Secretary  Richard- 
recent  years  when  so  many  people  wanted  After  considering  the  matter  for  18  son's  "revolutionary  and  expensive'"  wel- 
to  do  something  to  help  the  economy.  In  months.  I  have  concluded  thai  I  cannot  fare  plan  would  double  the  number  of 
that  .spirit,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  Senate's  support     the     adminLstratlons     revolu-  welfare  recipients. 

attention  a  matter  which,  I  believe,  could  tionary  and  expensive  new  welfare  pro-  With  the  huge  deficits  the  Oovemment 

help  the  economy,  if  only  In  an  indirect  posal.  has  been  running,  it  Ls  neither  logical  nor 

way.  As  a  member  of  the  Penance  Commit-  sound  to  attempt  to  double  the  number 

■We  aU  know  ttiat  America  competes  on  tee,  I  shall  vote  again.st  reporting  .such  of  people  drawing  public  assl.stance. 
an  inequitable  basis  with  its  friends  legislation  lo  the  Senate  during  the  cal-  Lf  tlie  Government  cannot  now  effec- 
abroad.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  lack  of  endar  year  1971.  tively  administer  tfee  present  welfare 
antitrust  restrictions  In  many  foreign  The  President  himself  has  requested  program,  how  can  it  "effectively  admin- 
countries.  I  wUl  be  the  last  one  to  en-  that  the  effective  date  be  deferred  until  jster  a  program  with  twice  as  many  per- 
courage  tlie  accumulation  of  unbridled  July  1.  1973  The  committee  and  the  Sen-  sons  drawmg  Government  checks? 
economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ate  should  take  adequate  time  and  get  a  one  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
conglomerates,  but  there  are  some  In-  full  understanding  of  the  costf  and  rami-  ministration  Is  Uils:  In  New  York  City  at 
stances,  such  as  pollution  control,  in  ficatlons.  Once  the  Nation  goes  into  a  {,he  present  Ume  1.000  welfare  famiUes 
which  corporations  should  be  permitted  a  gigantic  program  hke  this,  there  Is  no  are  being  housed  in  New  York  City 
degree  of  flexibility  and  cooperation   In  turning  back.  hotels. 

short,  the  Congress  ought  to  be  taking  a  I  thii.k  that  this  might  be  an  appro-  j   ^rote   the  Department  of   HE'W  to 

thorough,  long-range  kxjk  at  the  anU-  pnate  Ume  to  enact  my  proposal.  Sen-  asceitain  the  average  monthly  rental  be- 

trust  laws  now  on  the  books  to  see  what  ate    Joint    Resolution    39.    to    create    a  ^^  p^j^  ^y  the  taxpayers  for  those  fami- 

needs  adjustment  broad -based     national     commission     to  jjgg 

Lalst  April.  Senator  Javits  and  Sena-  study  welfare  problems  and  make  rec-  ^\.^  informed  in  a  letter  from  HEW 

tor  Hruska  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  ommendations.  ^^^^^    ^^^    average    montWy    rental    per 

an  Antitrust  Review  and  Revision  Com-  ^  cannot  support  the  revoluUonary  and  j^^j,     j,,  ,753 

mission.  S,  1486  was  referred  to  the  Judi-  expensive  program  for  the  foUowing  j  ^^^^  devoted  hours  and  hours  of  time 
clary  Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  but  "'^^f''^:,  ,  ,  .  „,.^  „_t  ,.,..«^h„^  in  an  effort  to  obtain  accurate  cost 
the  Antiti-ust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit-  One.  It  lack.s  adequate  woik  inoentives^  flgures-and  accurate  figures  as  to  the 
tee  ha.s  not  held  any  hearings  on  it.  I  ,^°_\^^"^t,i;^f„  *''f  "^°L*"!i"5  number  of  full-time  permanent  em- 
would  hope,  and  strongly  urge,  that  Uie  '"to  law  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

.subcommittee,    chaired    by    the    dlsUn-  ""Thi^^ThTannual  cx)st  of  the  new  ore-  I  submit  the  following  Uble  showing 

guished  and  able  Senator  from  Micliigan  ^^^^-  \tJ^^^^^     T.\  ^n             ^ ,  the  cost  for  public  welfare  in  billions  of 

TiLf-     M.o-r,      amiM    ^nrxiripr    favnrfthlv  gram  would  be  at  least  $5  billion  greater  ^  ,,         ,       .iT    «       ,               inao  Vv.         v! 

(Mr.    Haht).    would    consider    lavoraoiy  ?,_„  ,j_  n^pspnt  nrf.cram  dollars  for  the  fiscal  years  1962  through 

this  proposal   After  all.  we  would  only  be  ^nan  tne  present  program. 

-,-»oMk.,t  o   ^^rv^mfcci/^n   t^  mairA  srv^fiflp  Four.    Hic   number   of   welfare   recip-  '^'^■ 

creating  a  commission  to  make  specinc  ,nci-ea.sed  from  12  million  Federal  costs  for  public  welfare 

recommendations  back  to  the  subcom-  lents  would  oeintie^sed  from  i-J  million  /      y               ' 

milu-e  and  the  full  ConKre.ss   We  are  the  Persons  m   19<0  to  26  rniUlon  persons  (In  bUllon.  of  dollaml 

ones   who   pass   laws,   not   the   commis-  F^ve      Richard     P     Nathan.     Deputy     ,962  - -—  *ll 

sions.  I  support  the  Javit^-Hruska  pro-  Under  Secretary   for  Welfare,  says  the     19^ 8.0 

posal  and  I  am  asking  Uiat  my  name  be  ^^^^^^'"f"^  ITa^^""         ^J'T  T  ^^'      9^  " fl 

added  as  a  cosponsor.  precedented    80.000    new    Federal    em-      ^66  8  5 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  ha.s  a  great  ^^°i^^'  ^n,*'^'"^''^' '"'"  T^?^'^'  t  ^»«^  i::::::::::::::::::.::::::::.:-  «.» 

opportunity  to  make  President  Nixon's  ^'^^  l?i-,T  .^""P'^y^'^'   \^^  ^i^'^'K     '9«8  »'• 

tarproposals  truly  equitable  and  truly  "^^rit  of  HEW  already  l.s  so  huge  tliat  it     1999  «.« 

beneficial  to  all  Americans.  I  am  hope-  is  aimost  unpossible  to  effectively  admin-     1970  »-• 

ful  that  we  can  all  act  in  a  spirit  of  co-  ^^^^-  One  can   well   imagine  the  added       97i l.« 

operation  to  a^ssure  the  success  of  these  confu-sion  and  chaos  if  80^000  more  work-     1972  14.3 

worthy  objectives  ^"  ^'"^  added  to  that  Department.  (Source:  us.  Department  at  Health.  Edu- 

I   feel    tliat   the   Government   lias   an  cation,  and  Welfare.) 

■  obligation  to  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  (Note  — According   to    testimony   of    Sec- 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS  physically  or  mentally  unable  to  earn  a  retary  Richaru^n  «'J^  HEW.  the  t^^  weu«« 

hvang.   But  the  "revolutionary   and   ex-  '?l*„L^y,.'^^  '®^'*'  ""''*'  ^^    *•  ^°^ 

The    PRESIDENT   pro   tempore.    Un-  pen.sive  '  proposal  of  Secretary  Richard-  'IS  7  billion.) 

der  the  previous  order,  the  distlngui.shed  son  gc»ef  far  beyond  that  It  does  not  have  If  the  proposal   advocated  by  Secre- 

Senalor    from    Virginia    iMr     Byrdi    is  adequate    work    mcentives.    nor   does    it  Ury  Richardson,  namely,  H.R.  1,  is  ap- 

now  recognized  for  15  minutes  ^ave  adequate  work  incentives,  nor  doee  proved  by  the  Senate,  the  total  cost  for 

^.^^_^^__^ it  have  adequate  provisions  to  keep  off  fiscal  year  1973  of  welfare,  of  public  as- 

the  welfare  rolls  able-bodied  citizens  who  sistance.  would  be  $19  7  billion,  or  a  40- 

HEW'S  NEW  WELFARE  PROGRAM  shotild  be  seeking  jobs  iitsteaxj  of  hand-  percent  increase  over  tlie  cost  for  fiscal 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia    Mr   President  outs.  year  1972. 

It  Is  important  that  the  Senate  and  the  Tlie   new   "revolutionary    and    expen-  Mr  President,  the  above  figures  I  have 

Nation  understand  the  facts  regarding  sive"    welfare    plan    is    not    in    keeping  submitted,  the  tabulation  and  the  figures 

the   new  welfare   program   being  advo-  with— and.  indeed,  runs  directly  counter  in  regard  to  H.R    1.  all  Include  the  cost 

cated  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu-  to — the  President  s  antl -inflation  effort*,  of  medical  aid  to  the  indigent.  I  want  to 

cation,  said  Welfare.  It  is  not  welfare  reform    It  is  welfare  submit  a  full  and  complete  picture  erf  the 

Secretary    Richardson    in    his   oflQclal  expansion.  total  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  of 
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the  Federal  welfare  program,  or  public 
assLstance  as  some  prefer  to  call  it. 

As  to  the  number  of  full  time  perma- 
nent employees  of  HEW.  when  the  De- 
pai-tment  was  establifihed  in  1953  the 
employees  numbered  35.000  persons  By 
the  end  of  1970  the  figure  had  increased 
to  101.000.  according  to  figures  rub- 
mltted  to  me  by  Secretary-  Richardson. 

But  the  latest  report  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures puts  the  December  1970  figure 
at  110.000  and  the  Auyitst  1971  figure  at 
117.000 

These  Qgiires  In  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  are  substantially  higher  than 
the  fligtires  given  me  by  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson. I  shall  make  an  effort  to  recon- 
cile the  large  differences  in  the  figures 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  HEW 
and  those  reported  by  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee. 

This  is  another  reason  why  tlie  Sen- 
ate should  proceed  slowly  in  considering 
Secretary  Richardson's  "revolutionary 
and  expen-sive"  program 

Mr  President,  we  have  not  even  been 
able  to  establish  the  number  of  employ- 
ees now  In  the  Department  of  HEW. 
The  Department  submits  one  figure  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures  submits  a  different 
figure.  I  shall  attempt  to  reconcile  these 
figures  £us  the  weeks  go  by 

Mr  President.  I  tliink  that  the  figures 
and  argtunents  I  have  cited  today  show 
that  the  proposal  advanced  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  in  fact  move  thus 
Nation  claser  to  the  condition  of  a  wel- 
fare state. 

When  F>resldent  Nixon  was  a  candi- 
date for  President  In  1968,  he  stated 
again  and  again  that  he  wanted  to  re- 
verse the  trend  to  the  welfare  state 

But  Uie  administration's  proposal  for 
revistog  the  welfare  laws  would  double 
the  number  of  welfare  recipients. 

Tlie  question  I  have  been  asking  for 
the  last  18  months — and  I  ask  it  again 
in  the  Senate  today — is  this:  How  does 
one  reverse  the  trend  to  the  welfare  state 
by  doubling  the  number  of  people  on 
welfare' 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  against  H.R 
1  which  is  now  before  the  France  Com- 
mittee and  shall  oppose  its  being  reported 
to  the  Senate  during  the  calendar  year 
1971  If  and  when  it  is  reported  to  the 
Senate  in  1972.  unless  it  is  greatly  im- 
proved, I  shall  vote  against  reporting  it. 

But  if  and  when  It  is  reported  in  1972, 
I  slmll  urge  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  when  the  bill  Is  called  up  that 
it  be  given  full  and  adequate  considera- 
tion. It  is  a  gigantic  program  It  doubles 
the  number  of  public  welfare  recipients. 

It  Is  one  that  the  Senate  and  the  Na- 
tion need  to  con.sider  very,  very  care- 
fully before  going  into  tliis  huge  program. 
I  think  it  should  be  ftilly  debated  with 
adequate  time  taken  in  the  Senate,  if 
and  when  that  proposal  reaches  the  floor 
of  the  Senate 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  hearing  of 
August  3.  1971.  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  on  H.R.  1  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Excerpts  of  H»aeinc3  Betori  the  Commtt- 
tet  on   flnancf  on  welfare    avousn  3. 

1971 

Senator  Btrd.  Assuming  your  program  Is 

enacted  Into  law  by  the  present  Congress, 
what  wUl  i>e  the  total  costs  of  the  welfare 
program;  this  Is.  the  Federal  share  of  the 
welfare   program    for    fiscal    year    1973. 

Secretary  Richardson.  The  total  cost,  in- 
cluding some  expenditure  for  services, 
would  be  (14.9  bUIlon. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Senator  Btrd    I  want  to  be  sure  we  are 

clear  about  this,  that  is  your  Judgment  as 
to  what  the  total  costs  wUl  be  for  fiscal 
1973. 

Secretary  Richardson.  Yes,  this  does  not 
Include  medicaid 

Senator  Btrd.  It  does  not  Include  medic- 
aid. Let's  get  the  medicaid  flgtire,  if  you 
will. 

Secretary  Richardson.  That  Is  $4.5  bil- 
lion .... 

Senator  Btrd  Let's  see  If  we  understard 
this  now.  the  costs  of  the  welfare  program 
(HJl.  1)  wUl  be  JH9  billion,  and  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  there  will  be  $4.6  billion  for 
medicaid,  namely  medical  aid  for  welfare 
recipients. 

Secretary  Richardson.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  am  correct  In  that  state- 
ment. 

Secretary  Richardson.  "ye«  let  me  be  sure 
we  have  it.  Yes:    that  Is  correct.  Senator. 

•  •  •  ■  • 

INCREASF    IN     ESTIM.^TE    COSTS    OF    WELFARE 
PROPOSAL 

Senator  Byrd  Now.  you  responded  last 
year  that  the  estimated  cost  for  fljcal  1972. 
afffiximlng  this  program  had  been  In  effect 
would  be  »11.8  billion  So  the  Hrlthmetlc 
would  Indicate  that  then  in  a  1-year  period, 
between  fiscal  1972  and  fiscal  1973  the  costs 
of  this  program  will  have  Increased  25  per- 
cpnt  In  that  1 -year  period 

Secretary  Richardson  I  am  sure  that  $111 
billion  figure  did   not   Include  medicaid 

Senator  Byrd    No,  it  did  not  Include  that. 

Secretary  Richardson  So  the  comparable 
figures  would  be  till  and  $14  9  billion. 

Senator    Btrd.    Excuse    me    11.8. 

Secretary  Richardson     118  and   14.9. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  will  find  that  figure 
comes  to  roughly  25  percent 

Secretary  Richardson  Well,  there  are  dif- 
ferences which  explain  this  that  are  not 
diflerencses  simply  resulting  from  the  markup 
of  (  ar  estimate*  In  the  first  place  there  Is  the 
Federal  assumption  of  basic  benefits,  of  ad- 
niinisiratlon.  and  of  the  adult  categories; 
there  are  Increases  projected  in  H  R.  1  for 
public  .service  Jobs,  in  child  care,  training, 
supportive  services. 

Senator  Btrd  So  you  are  expanding  the 
proifram  beyond  last  year's  proposal 

Secretary  Richardson.  The  work  related 
provisions  have  been  expanded 

Senator  Btrd  You  are  expanding  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  Is  being  expanded  beyond 
last  year's  program. 

Secretary  Richardson.  Yes,  In  the  sense 
that  we  are  more  determined  than  ever  to 
convince  this  committee  that  the  provisions 
of  the  program  are  capable  of  petting  people 
off    the    welfare    rolls   and    Into    Jobs. 

Senator  Btrd  I  don't  think  thu  commit- 
tee has  demanded  that  the  program  be  ex- 
panded. 

Secretary  Richardson.  Some  members  of 
the  conimlllee  have  felt  we  did  not  provide 
enough  public  service  Jobs  In  last  year's 
program  and  some  other  member  of  the 
committee  have  thought  that  we  didn't  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  development  of  day 
care  services,  and  these  are  among  the  In- 
crease.s. 


Senator  Btrd.  'Well  now,  have  you  taken 
into  consideration  the  views  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  which,  I  think  are 
in  the  majority,  who  have  not  sought  an  ex- 
pansion of  this  program 

Secretary  Richardson  Well.  If  the  commit- 
tee concludes  that  It  dioes  not  wish  to  ex- 
pand, that,  of  course  Is  the  committee: 
Judgment.  We  came  away  from  last  yet:  t 
sessions  of  this  commiitee  with  the  impres- 
sion that  the  committee  wanted  to  do  m -ire 
to    get    people    o(T    welfare    and    into    Jobs 

Senator  Byrd.  But  you  are  not  taking  peo- 
ple— there  Is  no  use  to  get  into  that  d;s- 
cusslon.  you  are  addirig  to  the  welfare  rolls 
We  all  admit  that.  The  whole  record  shows 
that. 

Secretary  Richardson.  We  are  not  adding 
to  the  welfare  rolls  compared  to  last  year's 
program   except   In  the   adult    category 

Senator  Btrd.  Let's  stick  tc  the  flg-jree  and 
see  if  we  can  understand  the  figures  rather 
than   get    Into   addition^;    discussion 

The  figures  show  and  see  If  I  am  Inac- 
curate atxjut  this,  if  I  am  let  me  know 
The  figures  show  that  your  estimate  for  last 
year.  If  the  program  had  been  In  elTect  for 
"fiscal  1972.  had  been  811.8  bllMon,  not  In- 
cluding medicaid 

Secretary  Richardson.  Yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  So  that  shows  an  Increxise 
of  from  $11. 8  billion  for  your  program  which 
you  recommended  last  year,  to  $14  9  billion 
for  the  program  that  jrou  recommended  this 
year. 

Secretary  Richardson   Tes. 

Senator  Btrd.  That  is  correct. 

Secretary  Richardson   Yes 

Senator  Btrd  Thank  you.  sir. 

DISCREPANCT    IN    DEPARTMENT    EMPLOTMENT 

ncniES 

Senator  Btrd.  I  notice  In  regard  to  the 
number  of  employees,  you  have  been  able 
to  make  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, and  I  certainly  want  to  commeac 
you  and  your  associates  for  that  but  in  what 
area  were  the  reductions  made  mostly? 

.Secretary  Richardson.  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr   CardweU  to  respond  to  that 

Mr.  Cardweuu.  I  would  like  to  clarify  ttkose 
figures   Senator  Byrd. 

I  a.spume  you  are  referring  to  the  117.000 
figure  shown  for  fiscal  year  19«6 

Senator  Btrd.  That  U  right. 

Mr    Cardwell    Contrasted   with  the   102.- 

000  shown  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
Senator  Byrd.  Yes 

Mr  Cardwkll  The  117  000  repre.sents  the 
total  number  of  po*>iuons  that  our  dej>art- 
ment  was  authorized  to  employ  for  fltcal 
year  1968  Actual  em.ployment  though,  hus 
been  running  t>ehlnd  authorized  strengxta  a£ 
the  result  of  a  presidential  policy,  which 
began  at  the  close  of  the  last  administra- 
tion and  has  carried  into  this  admintstra- 
tlon,  which  has  attempted  to  hold  end-c^r- 
year  employment:  102,000  represents  actxia". 
end -of- year  emplcv-ment  projected  for  this 
fiscal  year 

The  difference  would  show  up  In  lust 
about  every  part  of  the  department  rsnginf 
from  the  Social  Security  Administration  the 
largest  employer  in  the  department 

Senator  Btrb  Are  we  talking  about  apples 
and  orange*,  here? 

Mr   CARDWEi.t.    A  little  bit.  I  am  afraid. 

Senator  Byrd.  That  Is,  the  whole  purpose 
of  this  discussion  Is.  to  try  to  get  the  apples 
separated  from  the  oranges  If  we  are  not 
dealing  with  comparable  figures  they  ere 
not  very  meaningful 

Mr  Cardweli-  Tlie  figure  apparently  wa;- 
compiled  by  reviewing  the  past  budgets,  and 
that    IS    what    the    budgets    actually    showed 

1  would  be  glad  to  give  you  a  comparable  end 
of  year  actual  employment  figure  year  in. 
year  out  and  that  would  be  a  better  figure 
for  oompartson. 

Senator  B-j-rd    I  think  it  would,  because  If 
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we  ar«  using  two  dllTerent  criteria  we  don't 
come    up    with    very    meamngful    answers. 
Mr   CABDWEI.L    Yes.  sir 

•  *  •  «  • 

Sanator  Btro.  Did  you.  in  fact,  reduce  the 
number  of  employees  or  Juat  not  fill  the 
vacancy. 

Mr.  Cardwbi.l  The  latter 

Senator  Byro  In  other  word.?,  you  don't  go 
to   the  full   authorized  strength. 

Mr    Cajujwell.  That  Is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Brao.  But  actually  you  did  not  re- 
duce the  number  of  employees. 

Mr.  C/uiDWti.L  Kisentlaily  that  Is  correct. 
sir  There  may  be  a  few  Isolated  Instances 
where  this  policy  forced  reduction  but  as  a 
goneral  proposition,  you  are  right. 

INCREASE      tN      NtTMBER      OF      DI:PA.RTMKNT      EM- 
PLOYEES   NEEDED   TO    AOMIN  rSTER    HJI.    1 

Senator  Talmadce  Will  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  yield  at  that  point  Do  I  understand 
the  answer  to  be  that  If  H  R.  1  Is  passed  you 
will  reduce  your  Federal  employees  handling 
this  act. 

Mr    Caadwelx    No,  sir;   definitely  not. 

Senator  TALMAtxiE.  There  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial Increase 

Mr  C.ARDWELL.  Yes.  sir. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Senator  Byrd.  Well,  now.  with  a  »77  blUlon 

budget  that  would  mean  that  your  depart- 
ment would  have  the  largest  budget  of  any 
department  of  Government,  Including  De- 
fense, would  It  not? 

Secretary  Richardson.  Yes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Byrd.  Let  me  ask  you  thla,  what 
is  the  national  debt  now? 

Secretary  Richardson,  I  have  lost  track. 
It  Is  over  »300  billion.  (Laughter  )  (Debt  Is 
•409  billion  ) 

Senator  Btrd  As  the  Administrator  of  the 
largest  department  dollar  wise  In  the  Govern- 
ment, I  am  Ju.st  lntere.'*ted  In  your  philos- 
ophy. Interested  In  your  deep  concern  about 
the  cost  of  Government  l/Ct  me  ask  you  this 
question — what  waa  the  n.-ical  year  Just 
ended,   what   was   the   Federal   funds  deficit? 

Secretary   Richardson    »23  3   billion, 

Mr.  ViNEMAN  It  Ls  between  121  and  $23 
blUlon,  there  are  dlver.se  opinions. 

Senator  Btrd    Is  that  your  guess? 

Secretary  Richardson  I  would  say  It  Is 
plus  or  mlnu^  t23  billion  but  we  will  get  the 
exact  figure. 

Senator  Byrd  It  was  $30  billion,  and  I 
win  Insert  the  figures  Ui  the  record.  What 
you  are  speaking  of  Is  the  unified  budget 
which  takes  the  surplus  from  the  trust  funds 
In  order  to  make  the  deficit  appear  lesa  large. 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  What  Is  the  projected 
Federal  funds  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal 
year ' 

Secretary  Riciiajidson.  I  don't  know,  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  will  give  you  that  figure. 
It  la  (30  bin  ion.  So  under  the  administra- 
tions own  figures,  and  I  think  you  can  say 
the  projection  is  conservative,  there  will  be 
a  back-to-back  Federal  funds  deficit  of  960 
billion.  That  has  never  occiured  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

Two  records  have  been  established.  In  fis- 
cal 1971  the  largest  Federal  ftmds  deficit  oc- 
curred. In  fiscal  1972  a  similar  deficit  will 
occur,  which  will  establish  two  records. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previcyus  order,  the  dLstinRuished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  i.s  recognized  for 
nol  to  exceed  15  mmut^.s. 

'The  reniarks  of  Mr  Ribicoff  when 
he  submitted  Senate  Resolution  180  and 
the  ensiung  colloquj'  are  printed  m  the 
Record   under    "Submission   of   Re.solu- 

XXODS.    ) 


QUORUM   CALL 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  proceed  to  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceedtxl  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum   call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
[rom  West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 


THE  PRESIDENT  S  VISIT  TO 
MOSCOW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  recent  announcement  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  he  will  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  next  year,  coming,  as  it  did.  hard 
on  the  heels  of  his  proposed  trip  to  Red 
China,  lias  caused  wide  speculation  as  to 
the  motive.s  of  the  administration  in 
scheduling  these  two  historic  events. 

Extremists  on  one  side  are  complain- 
ing bitterly  that  the  President  has  seri- 
ously jeopardized  American  prestige  iia 
the  eyes  of  the  world  by  contemplating 
what  they  describe  as  "hat-in-iiand" 
confrontation.s  with  the  leaders  of  "our 
traditional  enemies.  "  Equally  vocal  are 
those  wha  hail  the  visits  as  tJie  beginning 
of  a  new  era  of  inteinalional  amity  that, 
in  their  view  the  United  States  should 
have  spiearheaded  years  ago.  I  am  not 
privy  to  what  the  President  specifically 
has  in  mind  or  to  wliat  he  hopes  to  ac- 
complish in  Peking  or  Moscow,  but  as  al- 
ways the  application  of  objectivity  and 
commonseri.se  can  help  us  reach  a  more 
intelligent  conclusion  than  can  imbridled 
emotion. 

It  has  been  said  of  President  Nixon 
that  he  has  an  obsession  to  be  first  in 
the  annals  of  the  American  Presidency 
to  initiate  policies  and  practices  that  go 
contrary'  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icies and  practices  traditional  to  the  con- 
duct of  our  highest  office.  There  comes  to 
mind  also  the  extensive  coverage  given 
by  our  communications  media  to  the 
famous  kitchen  debate"  between  the 
then  Vice  President  and  Premier  Khru- 
shchev during  Mr.  Nixon's  visit  to  Mos- 
cow in  1958  Then,  as  now,  there  were 
those  who  castigated  the  Vice  President 
for  what  they  described  as  petulance  and 
dangerous  rashness.  To  balance  the  criti- 
cism there  were  many  who  applauded  Mr. 
Nixon's  courage  in  standing  up  to 
Khruslichev  and  not  allowing  himself  to 
be  "pushed  around." 

Mr  President,  I  wa.s  not  present  on  that 
well-known  occasion  and  my  experience 
over  the  years  has  taught  me  to  be  chary 
of  making  judgments  wlien  nol  in  posses- 
sion of  the  facts.  Very  recent  experience 
has  taught  me  even  more  tellingly  that 
what  one  reads,  sees,  and  hears  via  our 
news  media  is  often  at  variance  with 
what  actually  is.  Neverthele.ss.  I  believe 
it  behooves  me.  as  a  member  of  this  dis- 
tinguished bodj',  to  give  serious  thought 
to  tlie  implicatioiLs  to  the  United  States 
of  the  President's  impending  trip  to  the 
capital  of  the  Communist  world. 


A  popular,  though  possibly  apocryphal 
story,  was  told  around  the  chancelleries 
of  19th  century  Europe.  It  concerned  a 
British  diplomat  whase  appointment  as 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  to  a 
European  capital  was  imminent.  A  well- 
meaning  colleague  suggested  to  the  am- 
bassador-designate that  the  conduct  of 
his  responsibilities  would  be  much  en- 
hanced were  he  to  learn  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  that  country's  language.  "Good 
heavens,  sir."  replied  the  diplomat,  "that 
is  ridiculous.  If  these  fellows  want  to  talk 
to  me.  let  them  learn  English  " 

Mr  President,  such  an  attitude  was 
possible  in  the  lialcyon  days  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  when  a  very  considerable 
skill  m  the  practice  of  world  diplomacy 
had  the  backing  of  unlimited  wealth  and 
the  Royal  Navy.  It  is  realistic  to  say  that 
a  similar  attitude  would  have  been  even 
more  possible  in  the  United  States  in  the 
last  quarter-century,  had  we  been  so  in- 
clined. It  is  all  too  ea.sy  for  the  wealthy 
and  the  powerful  to  lapse  into  the  prac- 
tices of  arrogance  and  intolerance.  I 
have  always  been  proud.  Mr  President, 
that  not  even  our  most  virulent  critics 
have  been  able  to  accuse  us  of  subjugat- 
ing humanitarianl-sm  and  concern  for 
mankind  to  the  flaunting  of  unrivalled 
wealth  and  international  influence 

Sui-ely  in  the  history  of  mankind  no 
nation  has  given  of  itself  and  its  goods 
so  open-handcdly  as  has  the  United 
States  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  It 
would  be  naive  of  me.  Mr  President,  to 
contend  that  we  have  not  pursued  a 
measure  of  self-interest;  indeed,  no  na- 
tion can  sui'vive  that  does  not.  TTie  law 
of  self-survival,  be  it  applied  to  a  man  or 
to  a  nation,  is  one  that  must  never  be 
foi-gotten  Unhappily,  too  often  in  the 
history  of  nations,  survival  has  been  con- 
comitant with  war.  I  like  to  tWnk  that 
the  United  States  has  the  wisdom  and 
the  will  to  prove  to  Uie  world  that  sur- 
vival can  be  more  fulfilling  and  more 
prosperous  for  a  people  when  it  is  con- 
comitant with  peace. 

No  Ameiican  President  has  actively 
sought  war;  some  Presidents  have  been 
forced  against  their  wishes  to  engage  in 
war;  all  have  had  as  their  goal  the  cre- 
ation of  a  nation  and  a  world  in  which 
war  has  no  place  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  conviction  that  President  Nixon  dif- 
fers not  at  all  from  his  predece.ssors  in 
his  desire  to  help  establish  a  lasting 
peace  among  meh.  It  is  further  my  be- 
lief that  it  Is  this  desire  that  prompted 
his  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  Union's  in- 
vitation to  visit  Moscow  in  May  of  1972. 
With  that  aim  we  can  have  no  quarrel. 

Tliere  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
were  the  President  to  return  from  Russia 
next  year  with  a  cast-iron  assurance  Uiat 
there  would  be  peace  in  the  world  for  a 
himdred  years,  every  Member  of  this 
body.  Democrat  or  Republican,  would 
pay  liim  due  tribute.  But  perhaps,  Mr, 
President,  this  is.  as  Shakespeare  wiote. 
"such  stulT  as  dreams  are  made  on."  I 
cannot  erase  from  my  mind  a  news  pic- 
ture I  saw  when  I  was  but  a  mere  lad  of 
20  It  showed  a  Bi-itlsh  Prime  Minister 
of  dignified  and  austere  presence  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  an  aeroplane  ramp, 
triumphantly  waving  a  piece  of  paper. 
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The  caption  to  the  picture  was  "Peace 
in  our  Time."  One  does  not  have  to  be 
a  member  of  the  distinguished  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  or  a  professor  of 
history  to  know  just  how  worthless  that 
piece  of  paper  turned  out  to  be.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  carry  an  umbrella.  To 
my  further  knowledge,  he  is  a  man  who 
has  been  fired  in  many  a  searing  cru- 
cible and  is  unlikely  to  be  misled  or  ca- 
joled by  whatever  ingenious  diplomacy 
the  Soviet  leaders  employ. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  must  own 
to  a  certain  feeling  of  uneasiness  that  the 
recent  peregrinations  of  the  top  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Government  are  not  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  further  tlie  cause  of  free- 
dom, but  perhaps  to  seek  out  ways  to 
widen  the  sphere  of  Communist  influence 
as  a  hedge  against  events  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  Perhaps  I  am  imbued  with 
an  overabtuidance  of  West  Virginia  cau- 
tion, but  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  wooee 
will  be  constantly  wary  of  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  wooer. 

Mr.  President,  I  claim  no  expertise  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  nor  do  I  regard 
myself  as  erudite  in  European  histor>'. 
But.  as  the  philosopher  of  history,  Hegel, 
wrote  in  the  18th  century ; 

What  experience  and  history  teacti  Is  thls^ 
that  people  and  governments  never  have 
learned  anyttilng  from  history,  or  acted  on 
principles  deducted  from  It. 

A  cynical  observation  indeed.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, but  down  through  the  years,  might 
it  not  have  some  vaUdity  ?  We  are.  by  Old 
World  standards,  neophytes  in  the  intri- 
cacies and  machinations  of  international 
relations.  We  cannot  number  among  our 
statesmen  a  Machiavelli.  a  Bismarck,  or 
a  Clemenceau.  But  against  their  fame — 
or  notoriety — as  masters  of  diplomatic 
intrigue,  we  can  measure  the  invaluable 
qualities  of  commonsense,  straightfor- 
wardness, courage,  and  a  genuine  desire 
for  and  willingness  to  work  toward  a  last- 
ing peace  for  the  world. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
fervent  hope  that  the  visit  to  Moscow  will 
be  the  senesis  of  a  new  era  of  understand- 
ing and  tolerance  between  tlie  powers  in 
whose  hands  the  survival  of  mankind  is 
placed.  If  it  is  possible  to  forge  a  mutu- 
ally acceptable  link  between  the  ideol- 
ogies of  totalitarianism  and  Western 
democracy  that  will  allow  future  genera- 
tions to  live  in  harmony,  we  should  be 
eternally  thankful  that  an  American 
President  was  one  who  wielded  the 
hammer. 

The  opportunities  are  great — as  are 
the  dangers.  If  we  can  foster  the  one 
while  always  being  aware  of  the  other, 
we  shall  indeed  have  taken  a  great  step 
forward  for  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
without  prejudice  to  the  Senator  whose 
order  for  recognition  follows  mine 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
initiated  this  colloquy  today  to  bring  to 
the  attenUon  of  the  Senate  a  matter 
about  which  I  feel  very  deeply.  As  Sen- 
ators know,  I  have  been  active  in  the 
fight  to  provide  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  throughout  America. 

A  few  sliort  years  ago,  the  Federal  e::- 
penditures  for  urban  mass  transportation 
were  under  a  htmdred  million  dollars  a 
year  This  year  the  Federal  Government 
expects  to  commit  close  to  a  billion  dol- 
lars for  urban  transit.  T.ius,  the  UMTA 
program  has  come  of  age.  This  once  small 
agency  has  grown  and  developed  to  the 
point  where  it  has  become  the  focal  point 
of  mass  transportation  development  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
some  saw  in  the  enlargement  of  this  pro- 
gram an  opportimlty  to  divert  funds 
away  from  balanced  transportation.  I 
will  take  second  place  to  no  one  in  the 
advocacy  and  effort  I  have  put  forth  to- 
ward the  development  of  the  world's 
greatest  long-distance  highway  system. 
Iiideed.  the  extension  of  the  basic  na- 
tional interstate  highway  networks  was 
one  of  the  first  projects  in  wh--h  I  was 
engaged  upon  coming  to  the  Senate  in 
1955  Since  that  time,  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  have 
always  supported  and  will  continue  to 
support  adequate  funds  for  highways. 

However,  nearly  everyone  recognizes 
that  highways  are  not  the  only  answer 
to  our  ti  ansportation  problems.  Congress 
in  1964  put  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  urban  transportation  business.  In 
1970  we  greatly  enlarged  the  Federal 
Government's  role  in  this  area.  Since  the 
beginning  of  our  Federal  program,  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion, imder  several  administrators  of  both 
political  parties,  has  been  scrupulously 
fair  in  administering  these  fimds  so  that 
one  mode  of  transportation  was  not  fa- 
vored over  Einother. 

Now  we  have  written  into  law  a  certain 
provision,  particulaily  with  respect  to  the 
environment,  which  requires  the  Federal 
Government  to  play  a  role  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  when  a  mass  trans- 
portation system  is  chosen  in  a  commu- 
nity. I  support  this  provision  of  the  law. 

Basically,  however,  UMTA  has  left  the 
decisionmaking  process  where  it  belongs, 
at  the  local  level. 

Presently  the  entire  Department  of 
Transportation  is  under  great  pressure  to 
adopt  a  national  policy,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  which  would  favor  the  high- 
way mode  over  i-ail  systems  or  new  tech- 
nology. 

To  be  specific,  some  who  are  Interested 
in  the  promotion  of  highways  and  who 
of  late  have  encountered  an  adverse  re- 
action to  the  placement  of  highways  in 
urban  areas,  see  an  opporttmity  to  force 


local  communities  to  accept  more  high- 
ways if  they  can  pressure  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tran^x)rtation  into  formulat- 
ing a  policy  whereby  buses  running  on 
exclusive  bus  lanes  would  be  the  prime 
means  of  urban  transportation  for  which 
Federal  fimds  would  be  made  available 

Elements  within  and  without  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  UMTA  should  fund 
no  new  rail  or  new  technology'  systems 
beyond  those  which  have  already  been 
committed.  Others  are  suggesting  that 
the  presumed  mode  of  transportation 
should  be  buses  on  freeways.  Any  com- 
munity desiring  a  rail  system  or  new 
technology  operation  would  have  to  make 
such  elaborate  justification  for  their  ap- 
plication that  the  practical  result  would 
be  to  discourage  all  but  the  most  persist- 
ent applicants. 

M>-  purpose  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  today  is  to  re- 
state what  I  know  is  the  position  of  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  in  this  body.  We 
want  the  policy  which  UMTA  has  fol- 
lowed up  to  this  point  continued.  We 
want  local  communities  to  be  able  to 
make  their  own  decisions  imless  there  are 
overriding  environmental  considera- 
tions— and  that  goes  whether  it  is  New 
York  City  or  Chicago  or  Lamar,  Colo.,  or 
any  other  small  commimity  in  this  Na- 
tion. It  goes  for  each  and  every  com- 
munity in  this  Nation. 

Senators  know  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
a.s  well  as  I  do.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation need  not  formalize  a  policy 
favoring  busways.  It  would  simply  have 
to  do  what  has  been  done  with  other  ur- 
ban programs  to  encourage  cities  to  ap- 
ply for  funds  for  projects  being  promoted 
by  the  Federal  Government  rather  than 
those  most  desired  by  the  communiues. 
The  word  would  be  passed  through  chan- 
nels that  the  Federal  Government  would 
process  an  apphcation  for  fimds  for  bus- 
ways  much  more  readily  and  speedily 
than  it  would  an  application  for  another 
kind  of  system.  This  sort  of  suggestion 
is  all  tliat  would  be  needed  to  discourage 
cities,  always  pressed  for  funds,  from 
adopting  a  system  other  than  buses. 

I  want  to  state  here  and  now  that  I 
for  one,  as  a  member  of  the  Transpwrta- 
tion  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  will 
not  favor  appropriations  for  the  Urban 
Mass  TransportAtion  Admimstratlon  un- 
less cities  are  able  to  choose  systems  they 
desire  without  coercion  from  the  Federal 
Government.  I  repeat,  the  environmental 
question,  which  is  a  part  of  our  1970  act. 
should  be  a  major  factor  in  Federal  par- 
ticipation. Tlie  Federal  Government  must 
consider  other  factors  such  as  technical 
feasibilitj'.  But  on  the  whole  the  decision 
must  remain  at  the  local  and  State  level 

If  Denver  desires  a  rail  system,  and  it 
presents  a  feasible  plan,  Denver  ought 
to  be  entitled  to  the  funds  to  build  that 
system.  If,  as  we  progress  down  the  line 
a  few  years  from  now,  other  technolo- 
gies become  technically  and  economically 
feasible,  cities  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  seek  funds  for  these  systems. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  feel  the  time  has 
come  to  lay  the  cards  on  the  table.  I  in- 
tend, as  one  Senator  at  least,  to  fight 
for  "balanced  transportation."  ■Virtually 
everj'  person  who  has  spoken  on  the  sub- 
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Ject  has  used  that  cliche.  My  efforts  will 
be  dlrerted  tcrward  making  this  phrase 
a  continuing  reality. 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  say,  with 
respect  to  this  entire  matter.  I  think 
everyone  recognizes  that  we  In  the  Sen- 
ate have  written  specific  limitations  or 
gtiide  lines  into  a  statute  only  to  have 
tJie  will  of  the  Congre.ss  redirected  be- 
cause of  the  prejudices  or  predispositions 
of  people  in  the  Federal  Oovernment  I 
would  not  want  my  statement  to  be  taken 
jast  as  a  statement  against  buses  on  bus 
lanes  Par  from  it.  But  I  have  seen,  in 
these  past  months,  an  attempt  to  put 
upon  UMTA  pressure  which  would.  In 
effect,  cause  them  to  place  more  em- 
phasis and  perhaps  more  speedy  con- 
sideration on  bus  lanes  than  upon  a  rail 
transportation  system. 

I  have  been  working  on  this  matter 
for  many  years.  When  I  think  of  the 
phenomenal  growth  which  Ls  occurring 
in  the  Rreat  megalopolises  In  the  East, 
from  Boston  down  to  Richmond  and 
perhaps  beyond;  in  the  great  Chlcago- 
Detroit-Cleveland  area,  and  on  up  to 
Minneapolis;  in  the  extreme  Northwest. 
the  Seattle-Portland  area;  In  the  Call- 
fomla-San  Pranclsco-Los  Angeles-San 
EHego  area;  and  when  I  see  it  developing 
even  in  a  State  which  is  relatively  sparse- 
ly populated,  such  as  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, from  Port  Collins  down  to  Walsen- 
burg.  then  I  know  that  we  face  real  prob- 
lems in  this  country  which  will  have  to 
be  solved  by  mass  transportation 

I  consider  an  adequate,  balanced  mass 
transportation  system  an  essential  In- 
gredient of  the  solution  of  many  of  our 
urban  problems.  Including  )oblefwnef;s, 
good  living  conditions,  good  homes,  In 
other  words  making  the  city  a  reason- 
able and  good  place  to  live  in  once  more 

To  do  this,  we  have  to  utilize  all  modes 
of  transportation  available  It  is  no  se- 
cret, for  example,  that  railroads,  as  a 
matter  of  economy — and  I  think  Justifi- 
ably so,  they  would  not  be  representing 
their  stockholders  If  they  did  not — have 
started,  instead  of  bringing  their  goods 
into  the  core  of  a  city  where  space  la  ex- 
tremely limited  find  where  they  then 
have  to  fan  out  through  congested  high- 
way and  street  systems,  carrying;  on  tiu.s 
work  in  warehouses  and  depots  on  the 
peripheries  of  the  big  cities 

I  want  to  pose  the  question  of  what 
will  happen  in  the  next  20  years,  if  this 
trend  continues — and  I  do  not  necessarily 
decry  the  trend  because  it  makes  for  a 
better  economical  pattern  for  the  rail- 
roads—if the  rail  corridors  into  the  cities 
are  abandoned? 

In  my  opinion — and  I  want  to  make 
It  very  clear — the  rail  corridors  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  valuable  assets 
America  has.  because  we  will  never  be 
able  to  move  people  into  the  cores  of  cities 
without  using  the  rail  corridors  either 
as  ii  means  of  rail  transfwrtation  or,  per- 
haps, if  we  develop  a  new  technology — 
and  I  am  thinking  particularly  m  terms 
of  the  air-cushion  vehicle — then.  In  that 
event,  if  these  corridors  are  atmndoned, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  think  of  movin« 
people  and  moving  them  directly  into  the 
core  of  the  city 

We  have  to  stop  thinking  in  terms  of 


moving  vehicles  and  start  tlilnking  in 
terms  of  moving  people. 

Wlien  we  liave  the  kind  of  limitation 
proliighway  people  are  talking  about, 
for  example,  in  favor  of  buses,  It  is  ob- 
vious that  we  will  promote  severe  prob- 
lems. 

There  are  very,  very  great  develop- 
ments poing  on  in  the  field  of  transpKjrta- 
tion.  Those  who  have  studied  it  have  had 
an  opportunity,  for  example,  to  view  the 
traclccd  fur-cosliion  vehicle,  now  being 
operated  in  FYance.  not  as  a  commercial 
enterprise  at  the  moment  but  still  ex- 
perimental, which  rovers  some  17  kilo- 
meters for  the  air-cushion  vehicle. 

LocT-ted  In  Ea.st  Pueblo,  Colo  .  Is  the 
new  center  for  the  development  of  re- 
search on  urban  mass  tran.sit.  high  speed 
rail  and  tracked  air  cushion  vehicles. 
Included  at  the  center  is  the  new  linear 
induction  motor  which  has  already  op- 
erated successfully  with  respect  to  rail 
tracked  vehicles.  If  the  money  Is  avail- 
able by  next  spring,  we  should  be  able  to 
start  next  year  testing  a  tracked  air  cush- 
ion vehicle  of  our  own,  powered  by  the 
IJM,  which  has  no  moving  parts  and, 
theoretically.  Is  capable  of  extremely 
higli  speeds,  as  lilgh  as  we  shall  prob- 
ably ever  use  in  this  country.  If  the  pro- 
highway  groups  prevail,  this  kind  of  es- 
sential work  may  as  well  not  be  done. 
With  the  evolvement  of  megapolls.  even 
tliese  higher  speed  vehicles  may  be  of 
ase  in  urban  areas. 

Mr  President.  In  conjunction  with  this, 
we  should  perhaps  recall  our  air  lanes, 
despite  a  falloff  In  air  traffic,  are  tre- 
mendously overloaded  In  this  country, 
particularly  in  certain  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. Rati  rapid  transit  can  provide  a  vital 
link  to  our  airports  The  traffic  Is  there. 

In  view  of  the  things  I  see  ahead  and 
in  view  of  the  crammed  condition  of  our 
highways  and  airways  and  the  possibility 
that  in  the  near  future  we  will  have 
vehicles  maybe  of  the  tracked  air  variety, 
maybe  of  couventlonaJ  rail  capable  of 
traveling  and  transporting  people  at  high 
sijeeds.  it  would  be  the  greatest  disaster 
that  could  ijefall  this  country  in  Its  long- 
term  .socipl  and  economic  development 
if.  through  .some  mear;s,  pressure  could 
be  brought  to  bear  to  confine  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  transportation  systems  Just 
to  one  type — buses  on  urban  freeways. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  taken 
the  floor  this  morning  to  tr>'  to  put  this 
matttr  again  in  persp>ective,  because  I 
feel  confident  that  the  great  majority — 
in  fact.  I  would  suspect  nearly  everyone 
in  the  Senate — feels  the  same  as  I  do 
about  this  We  want  to  keep  our  entire 
urban  mass  transportation  program  and 
administration  on  the  even  keel  that  it 
has  been  on  so  far. 

Mr  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr  C\se>  was  going  to  speak  on 
tills  subject  this  morning  I  approve  of 
the  statement  he  would  have  made.  How- 
ever, since  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
is  In  a  committee  and  cannot  be  on  the 
floor  at  this  moment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  press  release  which  he  had 
prepared  he  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 


Pbess  Reij&<,se 

Senator  CU.Tord  P.  C4»«  today  urged  the 
Secretary  of  Traiiaporlatlun  to  reject,  policy 
recommendation.^  that  would  discourage  ccn- 
stnirtlon  of  rail  transit  systems  In  urban 
areas  which  preseiitly  have  none. 

In  a  letter  to  Tranaportatlcn  Secretary 
John  Volpe,  Senator  C'a.se  noted  that  under 
the  proposed  policy,  federal  highway  and 
mass  transit  funds  would  be  combined  to 
emphasize  transportation   by  bus. 

•I  urge  yoti  to  reject  the  advice  of  those 
who  would  discourage  cities  from  embarking 
on  new  rail  transit  projects."  said  Senator 
Case.  ■Rathtr.  I  hope  you  will  give  full  back- 
ing to  the  rail  transit  program  which  can 
mean  so  much  to  our  cities  and  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  uf  people  who  live 
there." 

Senator  Case  Is  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Senate  Tran.sportatlon  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee which  has  Juriedlctlon  over  the 
Tranap<.rtatlon  Department  budget.  Includ- 
ing highways  and  mass  transit. 

Ihe  text  of  benator  Case  s  letter  follows: 
Hon.  John  A   Vol»b, 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Washirigton.  DC. 

De.^e  Mr  Secretabt;  I  am  most  disturbed 
over  reports  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Is  considering  a  policy  of  discour- 
aging new  rail  rapid  transit  syBtema  under 
the  Urban  Mass  Tran»i>ortatlon  prop-am. 

According  to  the  reports  which  have  come 
to  my  attention,  you  are  being  urged  to 
announce  such  a  policy  It  would  apply  to  all 
cities  which  do  not  have  rail  transit  systems 
In  existence  or  under  construction. 

The  proposed  policy  would  combine  fed- 
eral highway  and  ouuie  transit  funds  to  In- 
crease transportation  by  bufi.  Under  this  ap- 
proach emphasis  would  l>e  placed  on  provid- 
ing additional  highway  lanes  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  buses  and  carpools. 

In  reflecting  on  th!«  proposal,  one  is  led 
to  wonder  why  we  cannot  profit  from  past 
mistakes.  For  I  believe  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  our  present  urban  transportatkin 
tangle  Is  the  result  of  too  much  Investment 
in  hlgliways  and  to  Uttle  In  rail  transit. 

We  must  gel  away  from  deF>endence  on  the 
motor  vehicle — principally  the  car — with  all 
the  social  penalties  of  congestion  and  pollu- 
tion that  go  with  It  We  can  do  so  by  provid- 
ing attractive  alternatives  Rail  transit  Is 
such  an  alternative. 

Of  course  It  Is  not  the  only  alternative. 
We  can  and  should  be  flexible  la  dealing  with 
the  transportation  needs  of  dllTerent  urban 
and  Bubvirbaii  areas  In  one  area  buses  may 
ofler  the  mont  effective  means  for  moving 
larife  numbers  of  people  In  another  area  It 
may  take  a  combination  of  buses,  trains  and 
perhaps  even  ferry  boats. 

The  st«uidaj-d  we  should  apply  is  to  give 
each  axea  a  choice  as  to  the  n>ode,  or  oom- 
blnatlon  of  modes,  tliat  will  best  serve  Its 
needs.  The  mass  transit  program  allows  Its 
funds  to  be  used  for  trains,  trolleys,  buses, 
and  ferries.  The  decision  Is  left  largely  to  lo- 
cal government,  as  1  believe  It  should  be 

Regrettably,  the  ix\aa»  transit  program  has 
been  allocated  pennies  In  ci>inpari»on  to  the 
huKe  amounts  poiu-ed  Into  highways.  The 
1964  inaaa  transit  law.  the  start  of  the  pro- 
gram, was  funded  at  $175  million  a  year. 
Oonaequently,  Its  chief  usefulness  was  In 
rescuing   and   Improving   ailing   bvis   lines. 

The  1970  mass  transit  act  Is  more  roalls- 
tlcaliy  funded,  capable  of  providing  M  bil- 
lion over  a  flve-year  period. 

Under  the  new.  expanded  program  It  will 
be  possible  to  assist  a  number  of  areas  in 
the  expensive  Job  of  building  rail  rapid  tran- 
sit lines.  Already  more  thJUi  a  doaeu  l«i«e 
cities,  reejxjnding  to  the  expanded  program, 
have  rail  transit  Bystems  in  the  worta  or 
under  consideration. 
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The  system  developed  In  these  cities  will 
be  models  for  other  cities  oonslderlng  mil 
transit  as  a  component  of  their  public  trans- 
poruvtlon  systems.  We  appear  to  be  moving 
toward  rail  transit  as  a  principal  meana  of 
commutation  in  our  metropolitan  areas.  This 
Is  a  constructive  trend  that  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

Certainly  that  was  the  Intent  of  Congress 
when  It  decided  to  assist  mass  transit  on  a 
multl-modal  ba.sl8  Any  change  In  that  policy 
should  not  be  nvade  without  the  approval 
of  Congreas. 

I  urge  you  to  reject  the  advloe  of  those  who 
would  dlfscourage  cities  from  embarking  on 
new  rail  transit  projects  Rather,  I  hope  you 
will  give  full  backing  to  the  rail  transit  pro- 
gram which  can  mean  so  much  to  our  cUiee 
and  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
who  live  there. 

Knowing  of  the  broad  approach  you  have 
taken  to  the  development  of  the  nation's 
transportation  system.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
you  would  accept  any  pix)f)osaJ  that  deprives 
the  public  of  such  an  effective  means  of 
transportation  as  rail  transit.  I  hope  It  will 
be  helpful  to  have  supfKjrt  from  outside  the 
Department  on  this  vital  matter. 

With  best  wlahes. 
Sincerely, 

d-irroRo  P.  Cask, 

U.S.  Senator. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  pre\1ous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chiles  when  he 
submitted  S.  Res.  181  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Submission  of  Piesolu- 
tions.) 


I 
with 
time  of 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President, 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
no  time  being  taken  from  the 
the  next  speaker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes, 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  attaches,  I  shall  not  take 
more  than  10  minutes.  I  will  ask  for  a 
quorum  call  when  I  have  concluded  my 
remarks. 


SENATE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  ON 
SUPREME    COURT    NOMINEES 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  felt  It 
my  duty  insofar  as  I  could  be  of  use  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  President  to  try 
to  crystallize  in  my  own  mind  the  ques- 
tion of  my  own  responsibility  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  New  York  In  voting  on 
nominees  by  the  President  for  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  have  arrived  at  a  set  of 


criteria  which  I  believe  I  need  to  apply, 
and  as  this  determination  represents 
the  acceptance  of  one  of  the  two  points 
of  view  which  were  available  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  thought  it  would  be  tiseful,  as 
these  appointments  are  imminent,  to 
spread  them  on  the  record  in  the  Senate, 
These  observations  emphasize  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  resjxjnsibilty  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Therefore,  as  there  are  two  vacan- 
cies now,  and  others  probably  will  occur 
during  President  Nixon's  administra- 
tion, which  could  completely  change  the 
character  of  the  Court — Indeed,  it  has  al- 
ready changed— I  deem  it  appropriate 
now  to  state  as  clearly  as  I  can  the  cri- 
teria which  I  feel,  as  a  Senator,  I  need 
to  apply  in  considering  these  nomina- 
tions, and  those  which  may  follow;  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  most 
carefully  these  criteria,  for  what  we  do 
in  this  matter  will  affect  the  course  of 
our  Republic  for  years  to  come — indeed, 
as  I  have  said,  for  decades. 

TH«   ROLI  or   THE   SENATE A   rULL    PARTNER    IN 

THE    APPOINTIVE    PRCXJESS 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  confirm  a  nominee  unless  we 
find  the  nominee  either  lacking  in  in- 
tegrity or  basically  incompetent,  and  that 
otherwise  the  choice  is  for  the  Presi- 
dent. I  thoroughly  disagree,  for  both  his- 
torical and  practical  reasons. 

Historical  bases  for  coequal  powers; 
The  Constitutional  Convention  never 
treated  the  presidential  appointive  power 
as  obvious  or  inevitable.  In  point  of  fact. 
the  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention show  that  the  original  motion, 
a.ireed  to  twice  by  rollcall  votes  on  June 
13  and  July  21.  1787,  provided  that  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate,  without  any  par- 
ticipation by  the  President  at  all.  The 
provision  ultimately  adopted — combining 
Presidential  nomination  with  Senate  ad- 
vice and  consent — was  a  compromise 
from  the  earlier  position  But  it  was  a 
comproniise — not  a  capitulation — and 
tJie  Senate's  full  functions  in  the  process 
were  never  abandoned,  though  at  times 
in  our  history  they  have  seemed  to 
atrophy. 

The  current  logic  of  Senate  partici- 
pation; Whatever  may  be  the  traditions 
of  the  Senate  when  it  comes  to  advice  and 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  Cabinet 
and  similar  officials,  judicial  appoint- 
ments especially  those  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  are  altogether  different  in 
kind  I  have  been  quite  prepared  to  vote 
to  confirm,  subject  to  substantiality  and 
integrity,  presidential  nominations  of 
Cabinet  or  similar  officials  chosen  by  the 
President  precisely  because  these  ap- 
pointees are  loyal  to  the  President,  share 
his  views,  and  will  work  with  him,  and 
for  him. 

But  I  do  not  apply  that  view  to  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  The  Court  is  an  in- 
dependent coordinate  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Its  Justices  are  appointed  not 
for  the  duration  of  any  administration  or 
a  limited  term  of  years  but  for  life 

Quite  different  standards  are  applica- 
ble, and  the  criteria  which  1  feel  need  to 
be  applied  are  different,  and  I  wish  to 
specify  them,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated. 


carrxBiA  roa  advice  and  consent  to  nomina- 
tions   ro«   THE    st7i»azicx    coxm 

These  then  are  my  criteria.  The  nom- 
inee, to  deserve  confirmation,  should 
have: 

First  An  abiding  love  of  freedom  and 
human  dignity  and  justice,  and  deep 
faith  in  and  respect  for  the  people 

Second.  A  high  level  of  professional 
competence  and  technical  craftsmanship 
as  a  lawyer,  anc  personal  integrity  wor- 
thy of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Third.  High  intellectual  quality,  with 
the  capacity  to  understand  complex  so- 
ciological issues,  and  the  ability  to  see 
those  issues  within  the  framework  of 
broader  social,  economic,  and  govern- 
mental concerns. 

Fourth.  Objectivity  on  the  great  na- 
tional questions  which  are  before,  or 
likely  to  come  before,  the  Court,  com- 
bined with  a  sure  understanding  of  the 
governmental  imperatives  embodied  in 
our  Constitution  and  the  place  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  government  with 
an  independent  judiclar>-. 

Fifth.  An  understanding  of  the  Con- 
stitutional limits  upon  the  powers  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  and 
of  the  State,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  individual's  rights,  and  importantly 
also,  with  respect  to  the  individual  rights 
of  the  weak,  the  impopular,  and  minor- 
ities. 

Sixth  An  understanding  of  the  con- 
stitutional limits  upon  the  judicial  power 
also,  with  respect  for  the  authority  of 
the  other  branches  of  government— par- 
ticularly as  Supreme  Court  Justices  are 
not  subject  to  removal  through  the  po- 
litical process.  They  could  be  Impeached, 
but  that  has  never  happened  in  our  his- 
tory, and  I  hope  it  will  never  happen. 
Hence,  respect  for  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  and  the  powers  of  the  Execu- 
tive in  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  judici- 
ary is  critically  important.  We  do  not 
want  any  kind  of  tyrants,  including  ju- 
dicial tyrants. 

In  short,  these  criteria  do  not  ask  the 
nominee  to  f>e  either  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive They  de.il  not  with  his  ideology  but 
with  his  abil  ty.  judicial  temperament, 
discernment,  and  understanding. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  Senate 
would  consider  any  nominee  on  his  in- 
dividual merits,  without  regard  to  re- 
gionalism and  other  extraneous  factors. 

The  battles  over  the  Haynsworth  and 
Carswell  nominations  need  not  and 
should  not  be  repeated — but  they  cannot 
be  avoided  if  the  nominees  fall  short  of 
such  standards  and  the  Senate  meets  its 
constitutional  responsibilities,  some  of 
which  I  have  set  forth,  and  undoubtedly 
other  Senators  have  theirs. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  call  upon 
the  President  to  choose  nominees  who 
satisfy  these  criteria;  and  the  Senate 
must  reserve  the  right  to  make  its  own 
assessment  of  how  they  are  met. 

I  have  taken  this  occasion  to  state 
these  views — and  my  commitment — in 
detail  so  that  I  shall  have  given  clear 
notice  of  how  I  intend  to  proceed.  And 
I  hope  very  much  that  these  views  may 
be  shared  by  others  of  us  here  in  the 
Senate,  who  face  such  a  solemn  respon- 
sibility under  the  Constitution,  In  the 
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matter  of  confirmation  of  nominations 
to  tiie  Supreme  Court 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  seo.<Mid  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimouA  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  vill  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
u'lth  a  limitation  of  3  minutes  to  each 
Senator  recognized 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  STYLE 

Mr.  aRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Wa&hlngton  Post  carries  an 
Informative  and  revealing  article  about 
Premdent  Nixon.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  article,  written  by  WiUiam 
Saflre  of  the  White  House  staff,  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  prmted  ui  the  Rbcokd. 

as  follows ; 

(From  the  Waahlngton  Poet.  Oct.  3,  19711 

KnoN's  Wat-    A   Vrrw   F«c>u    WrrniN 

(By  William  Saflre) 

"The  style."  wrote  the  French  phlli.Ksopher 
Buflon,  "Jb  the  man  hlmeelf  "  But  In  a  world 
grown  suspicious  of  Images  and  postures,  the 
■tyte  is  no  longer  the  maii:  It  is  teen  Instead 
at  a  maak  conceailng  the  underlying  charac- 
ter Style.  a£  it.  used  U>  be  known,  la  no  lunger 
styliaii. 

Back  In  the  Kennedy  days,  one  long  war 
ago,  elegance,  charm,  grace  and  wU  were 
qualities  that  captivated  some  and  irritated 
others,  but  gave  his  presidency  a  reputation 
for  "style." 

UnXortunately,  as  that  word  cante  to  con- 
note an  antouym  fur  sul>i>tauce.  it  became 
faahlonable  to  denigrate  ail  manifestations  uf 
style  in  leadership  and  Ui  equate  virtue  with 
a  grey  solemnity  This  was  symbolljied  by  the 
portrait  the  Kennedy  family  chose  to  repre- 
sent JPK  In  the  White  House>—  eyes  cast 
down,  arms  croasod  In  thought,  colors  mul«<1. 
profile  lowered. 

Each  man.  of  course,  does  have  his  own 
style  his  Inward  style  in  the  way  he  operates, 
and  his  outward  style,  in  the  way  he  expresses 
himdelf  In  these  sen.'ies.  .^tyle  is  ueliher  sub- 
stance nor  ciiaracter  bur.  It  can  be  a  meai:.s 
to  achieving  stibstance  and  It  is  certainly  a 
key  to  character 

What  Is  the  Nixon  style?  Is  tliere  a  pattern 
to  his  method  of  operation,  to  bis  language, 
his  public  posture?  Are  the  inner  and  out- 


ward  elements   of  style   consistent.   aiMl   do 
they  help  reveal  the  man? 
L«t's  look  at  them. 

THX     UfNDt     STTUi 

I'here  was  a  song  ttiat  Pats  Waller  made 
famous  Ln  1939  called  "  'Taint  whatcha  do 
(It's  tte  way  thatclia  do  U.)  "  Its  message — 
Wallerum,  to  tbuee  lu  favur  uf  il,  Patsisoi  to 
those  lappobed  —Is  central  tf)  American  politi- 
cal science  today 

The  degree  of  differenre  atxrut  "what  to  do  ' 
is  relating  small  between  ptrtiet  ami  ideolo- 
gies, but  the  differeiicf  U  often  ccnaideTabic 
in  the  vony  i:  ahtruld  be  done,  and  that  di^er- 
ence  u  magnt/ied.  to  ettablisti  political  ulen- 
tity. 

For  that  reason,  the  crucial  three  words 
iTi  the  Nixon  lexicon  are  the  frequently  used 
"In  a  way/" 

TTie  President  and  hts  critics  agree  that 
America  should  end  its  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam —but  tbe  President  adds  '  in  a  way  tliat 
will  ensure  the  return  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  aiMl  will  give  the  Bouth  Vletiuiinet>e  a 
chance  to  prevent  a  Commuiilst  talteover   " 

The  President  and  hts  critics  agree  that 
stringent  action  Is  needed  now  to  curb  Infin- 
tlon — and  the  President  would  add  in  a  way 
that  permits  a  return  as  early  as  p<>s8ible  lo 
Iree  markets  and  free  collective  bturgalmng 

The  President  and  his  critics  agree  that 
welfare  must  be  reformed  to  give  the  de- 
pendent and  the  handicapped  a  standard  na- 
tionwide floor  under  their  Inoomee,  and  the 
President  adds  In  a  way  that  wUl  never  "make 
it  more  profitable  for  an  able-bodied  man  not 
to  worK  than  to  work." 

Tbe  President  and  tils  critics  agree  that 
the  rights  of  the  accused  must  be  protected 
—  but  the  President  add^  In  a  way  that  does 
not  overlook  the  rights  of  the  victims  of 
crime  To  show  that  "In  a  way"  Is  by  no 
means  exclusive  to  tbe  President,  others 
might  !>ay:  "Crime  must  be  curbed  in  a  way 
that  does  not  subvert  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused." 

Similarly,  segregation  should  be  ended  In  a 
way  that  di^es  not  harm  the  process  of  e<lucn- 
tlon;  dissent  should  tof  protected  In  a  way 
that  does  nr*  permit  policy  to  be  decided  In 
tb«  streets:  the  dtiee  should  be  retniilt  In  a 
way  that  enables  local  pec^le  to  make  their 
own  declalon.s;  and  the  nation  must  exercise 
Its  power  in  the  world  in  a  way  that  does 
not  drain  the  self-reliance  of  our  friends. 

"In  a  way,"  of  course,  la  a  modifier  and  a 
compUcator  oddlly,  It  often  bothers  people 
who  are  quickest  to  denounce  sloganeering 
and  overslmpUflcatlon.  who  have  the  In- 
tellectual ci'fxvclty  to  iinderstand  "yea.  but." 
"on  the  other  hand,  and  "at  the  same  time," 
but  who  feel  an  acknowledgement  of  com- 
plexity 8<;meliow  undermines  ootrmiltment. 

However  the  common  goals  have  the  mod- 
iflers  b\.llt  !n:  prosperity  without  war:  stabil- 
ity without  stagnation:  liberty  wlthc>ut  li- 
cense, order  without  repreaalon  Not  even  the 
coinage  of  new  phrases  does  away  with  tbe 
other  side  of  the  coin. 

That  is  where  the  style — the  "way"  goals 
are  approached — becomes  part  of  tlie  sub- 
stance, the  mean.s  part  uf  the  ends  We  mu.'it 
always  calibrate  the  problem.s  created  by 
our  solutions  Minor  example  By  Herculean 
efTorf,  B(?alnBt  biireaurratlc  Inertia,  the  Presi- 
dent removed  the  evesore  of  '1empf>rary" 
buUdlng-s  plapuing  the  Ma!!  In  Washing- 
ton for  over  50  years  Bl^  sigh  of  relief.  In- 
terrupted by  the  thought.  What  do  we  do 
with  the  Mall  '  Open  space'  Rocreatl'.in  area? 
Modem  Tlvolt  Onrdens"*  A  good  solution 
raises  problems  smaller  than  thiwe  It  solves. 

To  update  Mr  Waller,  "Timt  what  you  do, 
but  the  waj>  thatcha  do  It  determines 
whatcha  goiuia  have  lo  do  next." 

This  interlock  between  present  and  fu- 
ture, the  merger  uf  means  wltli  ends,  is  basic 
to  the  Nixon  Inner  style  It  seeks  to  solve 
today's  problems  In  a  way  that  does  not  cre- 
ate bigger  new  problems  for  tomorrrrw. 


The  Nixon  style,  my  thesis  goes.  Is  uiuquely 
eqiilpped  for  today's  American  scene.  That  is 
because  of  the  Orand  Paradox  that  exists  in 
the  minds  of  most  Americans  today: 

Most  Americans  want  to  eliminate  poverty, 
wipe  out  hunger,  help  the  poor  and  depend- 
ent and  handicapped,  provide  more  for  tbe 
ageti  atid  the  ill 

The  paradox  is  this:  Thoee  same  Ameri- 
can;, wish  Big  Qtjvemment  would  get  out  of 
thetr  lives.  The  growth  of  government  has 
mode  Uien  feel  like  c<jg»  in  a  relentl^  ma- 
(h;!if.  thev  kii  iw  It  hati  bitten  into  their 
income  and  stolen  some  of  their  individual- 
ity. 

We  want  to  do  more  for  our  poor  and  sick 
and  aged,  but  we  want  to  do  more  in  a  vay 
that  lets  the  Individual  citizen  keep  oontrol 
of  his  own  life  At  one  and  the  same  time, 
miml  of  us  want  more  security  and  more  in- 
dependence: we  resist  trading  one  off  for  the 
other 

The  startling  thing  about  this  unr«Moii- 
abie  combination  of  desires  Is  that  tbey  are 
not  neoe.ssarlly  contradlcU)r>  Therv  Is  a  way 
to  have  our  cake  and  let  'em  eat  It.  too 

Too  often,  students  of  the  Nixon  style  wind 
tip  on  the  shoals  of  decentralization  If  this 
is  used  as  a  key  to  understanding.  It  will  open 
the  door  to  endle.ss  confusion  Por  example, 
revenue  sharing  obviously  decentralizes 
power:  but  '•workfare."  with  Its  federal  floor 
under  every  depcxideiit  fanUly's  Income,  does 
the  opposite. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  redirecting  the  flow 
of  power — decentralization — Is  preferred  by 
the  Nixon  men.  but  it  1«  not  an  end  in  Itself. 
When  other  means  are  better  In  terms  of 
delivering  services  without  stifling  Individ- 
uality or  freedom,  they  will  be  used — and  U 
It  be  centralization,  make  the  most  o#  It. 

The  diffusion  of  power  after  decades  of 
concentration  In  Washington  Is  a  neceaaary 
tool  in  rebuilding  tbe  Individual  citizens 
control  of  his  own  life,  but  It  Is  not  the  root 
of  the  Nixon  style— It  remains  the  preferred 
means  to  national  goals,  and  only  that.  The 
Nixon  style  calls  for  the  transferrence  of 
power  to  localities,  but  its  transfer  in  m  way 
that  eninres  Its  use  for  soda]  Ijeneflt.  strik- 
ing a  new  balance  between  national  con- 
•cience  and  local  participation,  between  the 
needs  of  society  and  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual 

KI^MKMTB   or  TTIZ   iwiiaa  aTTI.X 

The  key  word  In  the  Nixon  style  is 
"sliare  — the  sharlt^  of  pow^er.  the  sharing 
of  responslbUlty,  tbe  sharing  of  money  raised 
from  the  public. 

On  the  International  scene,  the  Hlxon 
Doctrine  is  ba.sed  on  a  new  insistence  tbat 
others  share  the  burden  of  common  defense 
and  share  a  willingness  to  compete  fairly, 
on  the  dunxestlc  side,  the  kiaslc  element  to 
the  Nixon  style  Is  tu  share  money—  and  the 
decisions  on  how  Uiat  money  is  to  be  used  — 
with  slate  and  local  leadership. 

Stylistically.  Ibis  does  not  lend  itself  lo  the 
drama  of  "the  leader  of  the  free  world  "  nor 
to  the  appeal  of  a  powerful  central  govern- 
ment redlstrtbtitlng  the  nation's  wealth  The 
necessity  of  sharing  lnvf>kes  a  far  more  sub- 
tle form  of  leadership — tliere  is  more  eing 
in  "foliow  me"  than  there  l.s  in  "let's  work 
this  out  together  -  bvit  the  people  of  this 
nation  and  the  nations  of  the  world  are  not 
about  to  follow  a  leader  today  who  l.s  not 
prepared  to  work  things  out  together 

Here  are  some  of  the  ba-slc  cliaracierlstlcs 
of   the  Nixon  style,  or  method   of  operation: 

A  preference  for  persuasion  rather  than 
coercion  This  restrained  use  of  federal  pow- 
er, as  shown  in  school  desegregation.  Is  not 
to  be  confused  with  a  halfhearted  use  of  pow- 
er— when  tlie  power  Is  applied.  It  is  applied 
with  its  full  weight  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
then  not  applied  at  all. 

An  identification  with  heartland  qualities, 
leaning  unabashedly  toward  the  square  side 
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A  frustrating  assumption  of  opposition  Is- 
sues, which  could  be  called  responsive  gov- 
ernment or  a  preemptive  political  strike. 

A  steady  pace,  as  In  troop  withdrawals,  that 
does  not  set  the  world  on  fire  (But  as  the 
President  told  an  aide  about  a  low-key  for- 
eign affairs  speech,  "the  whole  point  is  not 
to  set  the  world  on  fire  " ) 

Tlie  occasional  bold  stroke,  as  in  Cambodia, 
or  the  China  announcement,  or  tiie  new  eco- 
nomic policy,  nr\*de  doubly  dramatic  against 
the  backdrop  of  tlie  steadiness  of  paoe. 

A  preoccupation  with  manaj^'enal  efficiency, 

despite  the  President's  admonition  to  his 
staff  that  "nobody  Is  going  to  remember  an 
administration  that  manages  things  10  per 
cent  better." 

Emphasis  on  tlie  national  Interest  over  the 
special  interest  despite  the  tendency  of  the 
past  40  years  to  form  coalitions  of  special 
Interests  for  elective  success. 

A  long  view  of  our  role  in  the  world  which 
requires  a  breaking  of  the  long-established 
link  between  leadership  and  paternalism 

Each  of  the  inward,  or  operational,  ele- 
ments of  the  Nixon  style — or  any  style  for 
that  matter — offers  a  target  for  criticism  The 
preference  for  persuasion  could  b«  termed 
foot-dragging,  the  heartland  Identification 
crass,  the  a-isumptlon  of  Issties  oppijrtunls- 
tlc,  the  steadiness  obstinate  the  ix)ld  stroke 
Impulsive,  the  managerial  preoccupation 
cold,  the  concern  for  the  national  interest 
unresponsive  to  minorities,  the  long  view  In- 
flexible Each  of  these  critical  characteriza- 
tions, gleefully  embellished.  Is  the  normal 
product  of  partissnshlp. 

Fortunately  for  its  political  preservation, 
another  part  of  the  Nixon  Inner  style  is  to 
react  to  p>arilsan  criticism  in  a  spirited  way, 
taking  the  offensive,  attacking  the  attackers 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar  and  least 
afipreclaled  element  of  the  NUon  style. 
THE  oirrwuu)  sttlx:   u^navAOK 

Only  partially  by  force  of  habit,  this  anal- 
ysis Is  structured  in  Nixon  style  In  the  first 
few  paragraphs,  a  challengeable  statement 
("the  style  is  the  man  himself")  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  lesson  from  the  past  ("one  long 
war  ago ')  with  iu  changed  symbol  (the  JFK 
portrait),  which  led  to  a  challenge  to  the 
original  statement  ("style  is  neither  sub- 
stance nor  cliaracter,  but — ")  and  then  the 
internal  dialogue  (What  is  the  Nixon 
style?)  The  Inner  and  outward  elements  of 
style  were  then  identified,  and  here  we  are 
examining  the  latter. 

Such  a  style,  better  suited  to  the  spoken 
than  the  written  word,  marches  rather  than 
meanders  Logical,  rational,  and  easy  for  a 
listener  to  follow.  It  telegraphs  part  of  what 
is  coming  ("there  are  six  great  goals")  so 
that  the  listener-viewer  knows  where  he  Is  In 
the  speech  and  Is  carried  comfortably  along. 

A  series  of  points  leading  to  a  conclusion 
provides  a  discipline  that  sets  aside  the  Ir- 
relevant or  tangential.  The  thought  process 
underlying  language  aimed  at  the  ear  Is  dif- 
ferent from  the  structure  of  an  article  In- 
tended to  be  read,  for  the  ear  cannot  skip 
back.  Though  it  Lakes  longer  to  simplify  and 
refine,  the  style  is  open  to  criticism  as  "sim- 
plistic" to  those  who  only  read  the  text. 

Moreover,  the  structured  outline  fits  a  man 
who  prefers  to  work  without  a  text,  oflerlng 
the  freedom  to  ad  lib  without  rambling  away 
from  the  point  When  Richard  Nixon  rises  to 
offer  a  toast  at  a  state  dinner,  speaks  extem- 
poraneously to  a  group  in  the  Rose  Garden, 
or  delivers  a  graveside  eulogy,  he  viill  not 
stand  t>ehlnd  the  barrier  of  a  sheaf  of  papers. 
The  reason  wliy  hts  remark*  on  all  those  oc- 
casions have  a  shape  and  purpose  is  that  he 
has  organized  them  in  outline  in  his  mind: 
you  don't  hear  critics  complain  alxjut  Nixon 
syntax. 

The  room  to  maneuver  that  this  kind  of 
discipline  provides  was  Illustrated  early  in  his 
presidency,  on  arrival  at  tbe  airport  In  Paris 


during  his  first  Exiropean  trip.  He  was  pre- 
pared TO  read  a  carefully  crafted  formal 
statement,  but  when  Charles  de  Gaulle  de- 
livered his  welcome  without  t)eneflt  of  notes. 
the  American  President  piut  hts  speech  In  his 
pocket  and  proceeded  to  do  the  same  After- 
ward, when  this  wnte-r  remarked  to  de 
Oaulle  about  the  French  president  s  ability 
to  ext«mr)onze.  de  Gaulle  replied:  "I  always 
write  It  out  and  memc«-ize  it  Churchill  used 
to.  too.  but  he  never  admitted  It.  Yoiu-  FYesl- 
dent  does  not  memorize  all  the  words,  but  he 
remembers  what  he  wants  to  say"  (The  Pres- 
ident's cryptic  explanation  of  his  memory: 
"Wlien   I    was   a   boy,    I   studied   the   violin.") 

Tlie  logical  outline  helps  keep  Nixon 
speeches  short  His  favorite  prei>ared-text 
length  Is  1.500  words,  about  12  minutes,  giv- 
ing him  room  to  extemporize  another  500 
words  or  so  The  China  announcement  was 
an  almost  telegraphic  3M  words 

He  likes  to  use  analogy  and  metaphor — 
telling  a  story,  though  not  a  )oke.  to  make  a 
point.  Billy  Graham  is  today's  ma.'-ter  of  this. 
using  cUpplngs  from  current  newspapers  to 
make  Ills  message  relevant.  ("And  why  do  you 
suppose  an  old  hymn,  'Amazing  Grace,'  made 
the  top  of  the  list  of  songs  played  by  teen- 
agers? Do  you  know  it  vras  written  200  years 
ago  by  a  former  slave  trader,  who  c&me  to 
hate  tbe  moral  degradation  of  slavery?"). 
Lincoln  made  It  bis  stock  In  trade,  and  tbe 
"chin  fly"  story  about  ambition — which 
evolved  into  the  "presidential  bug"— comes 
to  mind,  along  with  FDR's  analogy  of  lending 
a  garden  hose  to  a  neighbor  whose  house  Is 
on  fire  to  Justify  lend-lease.  John  F  Kennedy 
had  a  nice  feel  lor  metaphor  I'we  have  toesed 
our  cap  over  the  wall  of  space"),  as  did 
Winston  Churchill    ("some  chicken"), 

TTie  Nixon  style  uses  a  telling  story  of  his- 
torical footnote  to  vividly  illustrate  a  mes- 
sage ("At  his  Inaugural,  Wixxlrow  WUson 
saw  a  crowd  far  away  behind  a  barrier  and 
whispered  to  the  chief  of  police,  'Let  tbe 
I>eople  come  forward.'  Of  all  tbe  eloquent 
things  he  said  that  day,  nothing  else  more 
clearly  sliowed  his  philosophy,  because  In 
deeper  sense  .  .") .  In  every  Important  speecli 
he  has  made  in  his  life,  the  peroration  con- 
tains a  story  of  a  mental  picture,  from  the 
Guildhall  speech  in  London  in  1959  quoting 
William  Pitt  on  the  power  of  example,  to  the 
child  listening  to  the  railroad  whistle  in  the 
1968  Miami  convention  acceptance  speech. 

Analogy,  anecdote  and  metaphor  dramatize 
and  popularize  a  style.  When  the  President 
tells  overworked  Judges  at  a  Jtidlclal  confer- 
ence that  men  of  the  law  "go  home  at  night 
feeling  as  if  they  have  been  brushing  back  a 
flood  with  a  broom,"  he  makes  contact  with 
the  audience  in  the  room.  Nixon  style  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  the  people  right  there,  and 
does  not  deliberately  talk  over  their  heads  to 
the  audience  l>eyond  Of  course  he  knows  a 
far  larger  audience  Is  often  watching,  but 
normally  he  spealcs  to  the  people  he  can  see 

QUOTES    AND    POINTKKS 

Another  element  of  style  In  langutige  is  the 
balanced  line  Contrapuntal  construction  Is 
at  once  the  most  obvious  and  most  quotable 
of  rhythmic  tecbiUquefi  Sam  Ray  burn  on 
Truman:  "Right  on  all  tbe  big  things,  wrong 
on  most  of  the  little  ones.  "  FDR  In  his  Pour 
FYeedoms  speech:  "As  men  do  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  they  do  not  flpht  by  armament,« 
alone  "  Kennedy  went  for  this  device  in  a  big 
way:  "Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear,  but 
let  us  never  fear  to  negotiate,"  and  ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you.  ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  counlrj." 

This  is  the  deliberate  'writing  of  a  quote." 
and  President  Nixon  uses  It  sparingly.  In 
1966,  writing  atxiut  the  comparison  between 
Wilson's  "men  of  thought  and  men  of 
action,"  Nixon  constructed  this  line:  "The 
man  of  thought  who  will  not  act  is  ineffec- 
tive; the  man  of  action  who  will  not  think 
IS  dangerous."  Although  the  device  has  Its 
Illustrious  sptonsors  among  .speechwnters — 
Sorensen.    In    partlciUar— it    Is    a    little    too 


obvious  a  reach  for  quotabUlty  and  the 
President  ordinarily  shies  away  from  It  How- 
ever, he  did  use  It  naturally  In  an  Instruc- 
tion to  this  writer  who  was  editing  his  Aug 
15  draft  at  Camp  David:  "Keep  it  short- 
when  you  iiave  a  lot  to  say  you  don  l  have 
to  say  a  lot." 

The  most  parodied  element  of  tlie  Nixor. 
style  In  di.'<-ourse  is  what  speechwTiters  cai: 
the  pointer  phrasr-  "Let  me  make  one  thtiig 
perfectly  clear.'  Though  he  no  longer  use* 
that  particular  assortment  of  words,  he  «u; 
continue  to  alert  the  listener  to  what  he 
wants  to  emphasize  before  he  says  it  Lex  me 
be  quite  blunt,  "  "Make  no  mistake  about  it, 
"My  pcrtnt  Is  tlUs."  This  is  rarely  In  the 
prepared  text,  and  is  added  in  delivery  as  u 
comes  UBturally. 

The  point  about  pointer  plirases  Is  this. 
They  (xincientrate  the  attention  of  the 
li.stener  on  the  essential  conclusion  before  it 
happens,  they  are  invaluable  aids  to  camera- 
men trying  to  save  money  on  fcwtage,  and 
they  force  a  speaker  to  a  s-accinct  summa- 
tion By  providing  an  aural  signal,  they  help 
make  a  position — pardon  the  expression — 
perfectly  clear. 

The  most  dllHcult  part  of  any  style  is  the 
ability  to  inspire  A  speech  can  impart  in- 
formation succinctly,  it  can  marshal  argu- 
ments persuasively,  but  If  It  does  not  Inspire 
hope  or  confldence  or  determination,  it 
misses  A  si>eecb  is  not  a  position  paper:  it 
Is  an  affirmative,  personal  act.  and  its  pur- 
pose Is  to  communicate  with  the  spirit  o-' 
the  f>erson  sharing  the  experience. 

"If  I  hear  lift  of  a  driving  dream"  once 
more."  growled  a  network  commentator  after 
a  Nixon  address  not  long  ago.  "I'm  going  to 
Jump  off  the  T^lahatcbee  bridge."  Tbe  cam- 
mentator  will  bear  that  phrase  and  otherf- 
llke  it  again  (and  he  has  been  reminded 
of  his  solemn  pledge — an  advance  man  has 
already  scouted  the  bridge)  because  buoy- 
ancy, idealism,  faith  in  tbe  future  are  In- 
tegral parts  of  the  Nixon  style.  If  a  Preeidei.t 
does  not  have  those,  wbo  else  will? 

Cynicism  is  a  snap  to  express  compared  tr 
Idealism.  "Ollttertng  generalities"  was  a 
phrase  coined  by  Rufus  Clioate  to  describe 
the  highest  rhetorical  reaches  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  the  threat  of 
a  withering  putdown  has  caused  many  an 
idealist  to  shrink  from  revealing  his  dream."^ 
in  public  When  a  President  hopes  tha; 
"the  better  angels  of  our  nature"  will  "toucli 
the  mystic  chords  of  memory"  so  as  to  "B"wei: 
the  chorus  of  the  Union" — Imagine  trying  tr 
get  away  with  a  metaphor  about  a  ceiestla; 
harp  at  the  brink  of  civil  war — ^the  skeptical 
laughter  rings  out  But  It  soon  dies,  and 
the  hopes— especially  those  felicitously 
phrased — live   on 

And  so,  despite  a  tide  of  skepticism  and 
the  ease  of  mockery  the  Nixon  style  stresses 
"what's  right  with  America."  the  virtues  o: 
character  and  the  work  ethic,  the  need  t< 
explore  the  unknown,  the  dream  of  restor- 
ing our  environment,  the  vision  of  a  ful. 
generation    of    peace. 

Does  this  style  Inspire  everyone?  Of  course 
not,  with  many  people,  the  Nixon  style  falls 
as  dismally  as  did  the  Wilson  style.  Bui 
It  does  reach  quite  a  few,  especially  those 
who  are  exposed  to  the  entire  event  and 
not  the  version  limited  to  the  newsworthy 
excerpts.  In  his  extemporaneous  remarlts  to 
the  Bicentennial  Commission  In  196S.  in  hl.« 
speech  at  Kansas  State,  in  his  tallts  a;  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Food  and  at 
the  Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, the  evocation  of  ideals  came  throupl; 
powerfully  and  ai  times  eloquently  For  a 
variety  of  reasons,  these  words  were  not 
heard  by  the  people  who  ask.  "Why  doesu  t 
he  ever  try  to  bring  out  the  Ijest  in  us?" 

This  idealistic  aspect  of  the  Nixon  style 
turns  some  listeners  toward  goals  greater 
than  themselves,  and  turns  others  toward 
thoughu  of  Jumping  off  bridges  Thai's  what 
makes    political    horseraces 
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He  doesn't  we«r  funny  hats.  The  only 
time  he  wm  pictured  dancing  w»»  at  bla 
daughter'^  wedding  You  won't  see  a  "beef- 
cake "  photo  of  him  on  a  beach  In  a  swarm 
of  admirers.  He  doesn't  break  out  the  bour- 
bon at  8  o'clock  and  Invlt*  a  bunch  of  the 
boys  In  for  what  Is  called  In  Washington 
"striking  a  blow  for  freedom' 

When  an  essentially  undignified  man 
rtrlkea  a  dignified  pose,  the  pretension 
shoinrs  through  like  potmetal  throui?h  cheap 
•llverplate.  If  Richard  Nixon  were  putting 
on  an  act,  he  would  be  ridiculed  out  of 
public  life:  the  fact  that  not  even  hla 
severest  critics  dispute  the  reality  of  his 
sense  of  dignity  says  something  about  the 
Nixon  style  and  about  the  desire  of  most 
Americans  for  presidential  decorum.  We 
capitalize  the  "p"  In  President  for  good 
reason. 

Part  of  the  expression  of  the  Nixon  style 
Is  an  Impression  of  dignity;  fortunately  for 
the  office  and  for  him.  It  Is  rooted  In  the 
man's  Inherent  sense  of  propriety.  This  l.s  no 
unalloyed  virtue,  since  the  tradeoff  that  must 
oomo  with  meeting  the  average  Americans 
demand  for  presidential  dignity  Is  tiie  offense 
given  to  the  same  Americans  aversion  to 
aloofness.  In  other  words,  where  does  dignity 
end   and  stiffness  or   isolation   begin? 

Once  in  a  great  while,  a  President  emerges 
who  projects  the  contradictory  qualities  of 
dignity  and  wturnth — Elsenhower  was  one — 
and  his  style  centers  on  that  unique  combi- 
nation. Mr.  Nixon  Is  a  warm  and  considerate 
human  b©lng  to  thoee  he  lets  get  to  know 
him,  but  he  knows  full  well  that  his  public 
image  Is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Consequently, 
ho  remains  In  character  and  prewses  his 
strengths,  which  In  this  case  are  (ft)  his  own 
dignity:  (b)  his  understanding  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  presidency;  and  (C)  the  public 
approval  of  a  style  that  never  demeans  the 
highest  office 

I  remember  being  called  off  the  beach  at 
Key  Blsoayne  to  meet  with  the  President- 
elect In  December  of  1968.  I  h«Ml  met  with 
him  In  the  same  beachfront  cottage  a  half 
<fc»en  times  before  the  election,  wearing  a 
bathing  suit.  On  the  way  over.  It  occurred  to 
me  I  ought  to  wear  a  coat  and  tie,  so  I 
changed:  so  did  three  other  men,  arriving  at 
the  same  Judgment  independently.  Thla  U 
hardly  a  major  example  of  the  cxjntaglon  of 
decorum,  but  because  he  treats  the  office  with 
respect,  others  do. 

He  has  a  good  sense  of  what  Is  fitting.  On 
visits  abroad,  there  has  been  a  tradition  for 
as  \oa%  as  prot<«ol  pec'ple  can  remember  of 
Presidents  presenting  signed  autographs 
of  themselves  to  dlurnitarles  they  visit.  On  his 
first  trip,  the  President  went  along  at  the  be- 
glnmng,  then  c>allced  at  the  obvious  preten- 
sion. Choosing  his  words  carefully,  he  in- 
formed his  staff  that  the  next  time  anybody 
handed  him  a  picture  of  himself  to  present 
In  public,  he  would  take  that  picture  and 
wrap  it  around  the  neck  of  the  man  who 
handed  it  to  him.  With  some  relish,  he  pan- 
tomimed the  act  of  rejection,  and  the  mes- 
sage got  tlirough. 

A  sense  of  dignity  Includes  an  ability  to 
oraw  the  line  against  pomposity,  protocol 
to  the  contrary. 

SUKPIUSINO    GRACE 

The  Nixon  style  Is  not  exi>eot«d  to  be 
graceful.  When  the  President's  public  ap- 
pearances turn  out  to  be  graceful  —  as  they 
almost  Invariably  do — they  are  doubly  ef- 
fective  because  the  audience  expects  less. 

One  White  House  correspondent  listened 
to  the  President  deliver  an  amusing  and  dis- 
arming talk  at  a  reporters'  dinner.  (The 
warm-up  line  was.  "The  Attorney  General 
told  me  not  to  worry  about  the  microphone, 
but  to  speak  directly  Into  the  saltshaker  "i 
The  reporter  observed:  "We  know  he  handles 
himself  well  at  these  affairs,  and  always  has 
80  why  are  we  surprised  every  lime?  Why  Is 
It  always  such  a  revelation?' 


In  a  similar  vein,  diplomats  tell  the  story 
of  Nixon  style  In  action  at  a  small  dinner  held 
at  10  Downing  Street  on  the  President's  flr»t 
trip  tn  Europe.  The  British  leaders  were  con- 
pldersbly  embarrassed  at  their  appointment 
of  New  Statesman  editor  John  Freeman,  a 
louKtime  Nixon  critic,  to  be  the  new  amba.ssa- 
drr  to  Washington—  the  appointment  had 
been  made  long  before  Harold  Wilson  con- 
."idered  the  possibility  of  Nixon's  becoming 
PreHldeiit  Th»>  atmosphere  at  the  dinner  was 
tense  and  awkward,  until  the  President  pro- 
posed a  toast  that  stepped  up  to  the  problem 
and  resolved  It  in  a  nice  turn  of  phrase:  "We 
can  let  bygones  be  bygones.  After  all,  now 
he's  the  new  diplomat — and,  I'm  the  new 
.statesman  "  This  was  greeted  with  smiles, 
stomping  of  feet,  "hear-hears'  and  a  sense 
of  relief  And  the  way  was  opened  for  Free- 
man to  become  an  effective  envoy.  Prime 
MliiLster  Wilson  scribbled  a  note  to  Mr  Nixon 
on  the  back  of  a  menu  that  reflected  hla 
pleasure  at  dealing  with  a  man  "bom  a  gen- 
tleman." 

Because  the  assumption  that  the  President 
U  no  giK)d  at  small  talk"  Is  so  widespread, 
he  wl'.I  keep  his  advantage  of  surprise  (Help- 
ing It  along:  An  old  friend  came  out  of  the 
Oval  Office  and  gaily  reported  "a  successful 
session — three  'well,  nows,'  two  long  deep 
'fines'  and  a  how  about  that!'")  The  Presi- 
dent 18  in  a  far  better  position  than  someone 
reputed  to  be  'very  good  at  small  talk"  and 
thereby  sure  to  disappoint:  the  surprlHlng 
gracefulness  Is  an  effective  part  of  the  Nixon 
style. 

THI   DR.    nnX   SYNDROMK 

"I  do  not  like  thee  Dr  PcU.  the  reason  why 
I  cannot  tell  .  .  ."  There  Is  something  about 
the  Nixon  -ttyle  that  turns  some  people  off; 
It  can  bes";  be  studied  In  the  attitude  of  those 
Fellltes  who  agree  with  most  of  his  policies. 
There  the  Dr.  Pell  syndrome  Is  pure,  un- 
sullied by  partisan  differences  His  strangest 
political  problem  comes  from  people  who  like 
what  he  stands  for  but  can't  stand  the  way 
he  stands. 

To  them,  he  appears  to  do  the  right  thing 
for  the  »Tong  reasons.  He  Is  not  reforming 
welfare  because  of  his  compassion  for  t.he 
poor,  he  only  wants  to  get  them  on  to  pay- 
rolls. He  has  not  withdrawn  more  than  300.- 
000  men  from  Vietnam  because  he  wants  to. 
he  only  disengages  because  popular  opinion 
forces  him  to.  He  has  not  tripled  the  arts 
and  humanities  budget  because  of  any  per- 
sonal commitment  to  culture,  only  because 
It  neutralizes  some  articulate  opposition.  And 
so  on  The  motives  of  the  man  who  prose- 
cuted Hiss,  who  made  the  Checkers  speech, 
who  ran  against  Kennedy — tlie  motives  of 
such  a  man  must  be  suspect. 

Their  perception  of  his  style  Is  that  of 
pious  opportunism.  They  resent  his  heart- 
land following,  and  sire  doubly  Infuriated 
at  the  need  for  such  support  to  accomplish 
the  ends  they  seek — they  would  much  prefer 
all  their  oedfeMows  to  wear  white  hats  As 
Dr  Leon  Pestlnger's  Theory  of  Cognitive  Dis- 
sonance holds,  this  results  In  a  form  of 
mental  tort\ire  requiring  a  change  of  atti- 
tude Miward  either  the  goal.s  or  the  political 
allies  Tlie  source  of  this  torture  is  the  Nixon 
style,  and  the  more  they  agree  with  him.  the 
less  they  Ike  It 

Another  cause  of  the  Dr  Pell  Syndrome  Is 
the  feeling  that  the  Nlxnn  style  zlK-zags, 
doing  something  pleasing  to  conservatives 
one  day,  to  llberaKs  the  next  Worse  still,  it 
cloaks  progressive  moves  in  the  Middle  Amer- 
ican rhetoric,  fuzzing  up  Ideological  differ- 
ences and  denying  purists  a  long  day  In  the 
sun. 

A  case  could  be  made  that  this  Is  the  way 
America  Is  best  governed.  An  even  better 
case  could  be  made  that  the  old  liberal-con- 
servative spectrum  no  longer  refiects  po- 
litical reality  In  America,  and  that  the  Nixon 
style  adapts  well  to  the  odd  coupling  of  na- 
tional eonaclence  with  local  responsibility. 


The  real  Dr  Pell,  a  17th  century  English 
divine,  was  able  to  maintain  Church  of  Eng- 
land services  despite  Cromwell,  and  was  made 
dean  of  Christ  Chtuch  after  the  Ke«tora- 
tlon.  Though  he  was  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  a  man  of  courage,  rectitude  and  vision, 
some  pe<iple  Just  couldn't  warm  up  to  him. 
He  Is  not  without  his  spiritual  descendants. 

UNrTAS    OR    NAMATM? 

To  examine  the  Nixon  style,  we  have  taken 
It  apart;  In  practice,  of  course,  the  elements 
of  any  style  never  exist  In  laboratory  Isola- 
tion. Looking  at  the  style  In  Its  totality, 
these  are  Its  main  characteristics: 

It  is  the  style  of  a  strong  President,  an 
activist,  willing  to  be  controversial.  More 
Adams  than  Washington,  more  Cleveland 
than  McKmley,  more  PDR  than  ETlsenhower. 
I  Pounding  fathers  and  recent  Presidents 
aside,  the  Nixon  presidential  heroes  are 
Jackson.  Lincoln.  Cleveland,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, auid  Wilson — each  highly  controversial, 
each  of  whom  made  a  difference  In  hla 
time.) 

It  Is  the  style  of  a  longheaded  Individual 
who  admired  the  reach  for  greatness  and 
Identification  with  a  national  spirit  of  de 
Gaulle  aud  Churchill,  who  believes  he  can 
succeed  where  Woodrow  Wilson  failed. 

It  Is  the  style  of  a  borer-ln  rather  than  a 
counterpuncher,  more  Louis.  Grazlano  or 
Prater  than  Conn,  Zale  or  All;  switching 
sports,  more  of  a  Unltas  than  a  Namath. 

It  Is  a  style  that  cannot  be  universally 
ailnilred  because  it  usually  places  progress 
ahead  of  unity,  a  cool  sense  of  purpose  ahead 
of  warm  expressions  of  compassion,  and  an 
odd  mixture  of  practicality  and  Idealism 
ahead  of  a  clearcut  picture  of  one  or  the 
other. 

But  If  there  Is  anything  to  be  learned 
from  a  study  of  the  Nixon  style.  It  Is  this: 
The  style  Is  unique.  It  U  generally  consistent 
in  both  outward  and  Inward  manlfeetatlons. 
it  springs  from  within  the  man.  and  It  may 
well  be  paialcularly  attuned  to  the  demands 
of  the  electorate  In  the  Seventies.  If  It  fails. 
It  will  at  least  "fall  while  daring  greatly." 
and  If  It  succeeds,  it  will  be  a  style  emulated 
by  many  Presidents  to  come. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  177— SHIP- 
MENT OF  PHANTOM  F-4  AIRCRAFT 
TO  ISRAEL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
furtlier  morning  businass?  If  not,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
coming  over  under  the  rule,  which  the 
clerk  will  stale. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Retfolred.  Tliat  - 

(1)  The  United  States  without  fiuther 
delay  should  take  afHrmstlve  action  on 
Israel's  pending  reqi'est  for  P-4  Phantom 
aircraft,  and  provide  such  supporting  equip- 
ment and  assistance  as  are  essential  to  main- 
tain Israel's  deterrent  capability; 

(2)  The  United  States  Oovemment  should 
oppose  any  attempts  at  the  United  Nations 
to  alter  the  meaning  and  effect  of  Security 
Council  Resolutl«)n  242  of  November  22.  1867. 
and  should  reaffirm  the  Importance  of  secure 
and  defensible  borders  as  a  vital  element  In 
a  pewce  seiuement*  to  be  negotiated  by  the 
parile.s  themselves. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  be  clasely  associated 
with  Senators  Scott,  Symington.  Ribi- 
coFF  and  the  other  sponsors  in  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Senate  resolution  Introduced 
Friday  by  78  Senators  calling  for  the  re- 
sumption of  shipments  of  Plientom  F-4 
aircraft  to  Lsrael.  It  is  rare  to  find  tlie 
US  Senate  so  united  on  a  crucial  foreign 
policy  Issue  I  trust  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet   Union — and   of   the  radical 
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Arab  States — will  take  due  note  of  the 
solemnity  and  significance  of  the  Senate 
resolution.  I  also  wish  to  di-aw  attention 
to  the  thoroughly  bipartisan  and  broad 
spectrum  character  of  the  cosponsorship 
of  this  resolution.  Thirty -four  Republi- 
cans and  44  Democrats,  representing  all 
shade-s  o'  opinion  and  all  .sections  of  the 
coimtry  have  joined  togetlier  in  tliis 
resolution. 

President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Rogers 
are  pursuing  an  active  diplomatic  policy 
of  negotiation  in  the  Midea-st.  That  policy 
is  certainly  in  tlie  best  iradition-s  of  U.S 
diplomacy.  However,  it  cannot  succeed 
if  there  Is  any  question  in  the  minds  of 
the  Arab  SUtes  that  Israel's  deterrent  de- 
fensive capabilities  will  be  allowed  to  be 
weakened — or  to  be  overmatched  by 
massive  Soviet  arms  shipments,  such  a.-; 
tliose  wliich  continue  under  the  new 
U.S.S.R.-United  Arab  Republic  agree- 
ment 

Moreover,  tlie  U.S.  diplomacy  of  nego- 
tiation cannot  succeed  if  the  Soviet 
leaders  come  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  will  retire  from  the  field  and  leave 
an  open  path  for  Soviet  adventurism  In 
the  Mideast.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
only  diplomacy  which  could  succeed 
would  be  a  diplomacy  of  appeasement  in 
the  Mideast  such  as  occuri-ed  at  Munich 
In  1938.  There  is  a  determination  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  Nation,  that  this  should 
not  happen. 

Thus,  a  policy  of  maintaining  Israel's 
deterrent  strength  is  neces.sary  and  a 
logical  corollary  to  the  "negotiations 
track"  now  being  pursued  by  Secretary 
Rogers.  This  is  the  clear  view  of  over 
three-quarters  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and. 
in  my  judgment,  It  is  the  best  view  for 
the  American  people.  And  now  is  a  most 
opportune  time  for  the  voicing  of  this 
deep  conviction  regarding  the  situation 
in  the  Midea.st— for  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  is  now  in  session  in 
New  York  and  one  of  the  prime  ques- 
tions under  consideration  and  debate  i.s 
the  Mideast 

Secretary  Roger's  remarks  of  last 
Thursday  indicate  that  the  administra- 
tion s  own  tlilnking  on  the  question  of  the 
Mideast  arms  balance  and  the  need  to 
provide  more  Phantom  jets  to  Israel  \i 
very  close  to  the  view  held  by  such  a 
large  majority  of  the  Senate.  American 
diplomacy  operates  most  effectively  when 
there  is  just  this  kind  of  parallel  think- 
ing and  parallel  action  in  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch.  It  is  most  sig- 
nificant and  heartening,  in  my  judgment, 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  .should  no'w 
be  thinking  along  the  .same  lines  as  we 
are  in  the  Senate. 

Secretary  Rogers  is.  rightfully,  iden- 
tified in  the  public  mind  with  the  "nego- 
tiations approacii"  to  Mideast  policy. 
There  had  been  some  question  as  to  his 
opinion  on  the  question  of  supplying 
Israel  further  military  equipment  at  this 
time.  The  view  has  been  attributed  to 
Secretary  Rogers  that  further  arms  ship- 
ments niiK'ht  detract  from  th*  diplomatic 
effort  being  pursued  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  achieve  an  interim  partial 
settlement  to  secure  the  reopening  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  However.  Secretary  Rogers' 
latest  pronouncements  on  the  subject  In- 
dicate   that    even    he — the    personality 


most  identified  through  the  "Rogers 
Plan"  and  other  diplomatic  efforts — be- 
lieves it  is  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
the  furtherance  of  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Mideast  to  contemplate  resumption  of 
shipments  of  Phantom  jets  to  Israel. 

In  my  judgment,  the  timely  provision 
of  additional  niiUtary  and  other  as- 
sistance to  Israel  will  serve  not  only  to 
sober  the  Arab  and  Soviet  approach  to 
resiuned  negotiations.  Of  equal  im- 
portance, I  feel,  will  be  its  effect  on 
Israel's  diplomatic  approach. 

If  Israel  is  assured  of  the  military 
assistance  it  needs  to  maintain  its  de- 
terrent strength,  and  feels  secure  against 
the  Arab-Soviet  threat,  Israel  is  more 
likely  to  be  in  a  position  and  a  mood  to 
negotiate  with  flexibility.  So  long  as 
Israel  is  made  to  feel  that  its  back  is 
against  the  wall,  and  there  is  a  feel- 
ing in  the  air  that  the  United  States 
is  going  to  use  the  threat  of  withhold- 
ing military  assistance  to  pressure  Israel 
into  security  concessions  tliat  it  feels 
would  jeopardize  its  sui-vival.  there  is  no 
realistic  expectation  that  Israel  will  have 
anything  but  the  most  cautious  and  skep- 
tical approach  at  the  negotiating  table. 
An  Israel  which  is  secure  is  an  Israel 
which  can  be  more  flexible. 

There  is  much  questioning  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  these  days  regurding 
the  sense  of  purpose,  constancy  and  com- 
mitment by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  international  issues.  Tlie  deep 
and  divisive  national  debate  over  the 
Vietnam  war  has  caused  many  observ- 
ers to  conclude — erroneously  in  my  judg- 
ment— tliat  the  American  people  and  the 
American  nation  has  lost  Its  sense  of 
purpose  and  its  will  to  advance  and  de- 
fend world  interests  In  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

The  best  answer  to  such  a  misread- 
ing and  underestimation  of  American  re- 
solve lies  in  clear  and  unmistakable  ex- 
pressions of  U.S.  national  resolve,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  Senate  resolution.  When 
the  American  people  understand  the  is- 
.sues.  as  they  do  in  the  Mideast,  and  when 
they  know  they  are  supporting  a  self- 
reliant,  valiant  and  capable  democracy 
such  a5  Israel,  the  American  people  can 
be  very  clear  and  determined  in  the 
course  they  wi.sh  to  pursue. 

The  expression  of  a  united  view  by  so 
many  members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate is  an  act  of  great  significance  which 
I  am  deeply  convinced  will  help  the  cause 
of  peace  iii  the  Mideast  immeasurably. 
It  can  serve  to  demonfirate  the  danger 
and  the  futility  of  dreams  of  undoing  Is- 
rael by  militai-y  conquest  It  can  serve 
powerfully  to  underscore  the  necessity 
and  inevitability  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment recognizing  the  rights  and  exist- 
ence of  Israel.  It  will  hearten  the  people 
of  Israel  in  their  sU'uggle  to  survive  and 
give  tliem  a  sense  of  faith  in  their  na- 
tional integrity  which  will  help,  not  re- 
tard. Secretary  Rogers  negotiations 

There  Is  no  way  for  the  nations  of  the 
Mideast  to  proceed  other  than  through 
accommodation  and  normalized  relations 
if  the  dangers  of  a  world  conflagration 
are  to  be  avoided  The  Senate  resolution 
will  help  to  make  it  clear  that  there  can 
be  no  dreams  of  a  quick  or  easy  military 
thrust  against  Israel  as  a  substitute  for 
good  faith  negotiations 


I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  several 
articles  from  the  New  York  Times  on 
the  Mideast  situation  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  'Hmes.  May  28.  1971 ) 

TrXT  OF  THE  TRE.ITY  or  FRtENDSHIP  AND  CO- 
OPERATION Signed  by  Soviet  and  Ectpt 

(Note. — Following,  as  transmitted  in  Eng- 
lish by  Toss,  the  Soviet  press  agency,  is  th- 
text  ol  the  Soviet -Egyptian  treaty  of  friend- 
ship signed  in  Cairo  yesterday) 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Being  ftrmly  convinced  that  the  further 
development  of  friendship  and  all-around 
cooperation  between  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public meets  the  interests  of  the  peoples  of 
both  states  and  helps  strengthen  world  peace. 

Being  inspired  by  the  Ideals  of  struggle 
against  Imperialism  and  colonialism,  and  for 
the  freedom,  independence  and  social  prog- 
ress of  the  peoples. 

Being  determined  to  wage  i)erslstently  the 
struggle  for  stronger  International  t>eaoe  and 
security  In  accordaaice  with  the  invariable 
course  of  their  peaceable  foreign  policy. 

Reaffirming  their  allegiance  to  the  aims 
and  principles  of  the  Umted  Nauous  Charter. 

Being  driven  by  a  desire  to  consolidai-e  and 
strengthen  the  traditional  relations  of  sin- 
cere friendship  between  the  two  stales  and 
peoples  through  concluding  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  and  thus  creating 
a  basis  for  their  future  development. 

Agreed  on  the  following: 

ARTICLE  1 

The  high  contracting  parties  solemnly  de- 
clare that  uabreaJcable  friendship  will  alvFays 
exist  between  the  two  countries  and  their 
peoples  They  will  continue  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  existing  relations  of  friend- 
ship and  all-around  cooperation  between 
them  In  the  pwlllloal.  economic,  scientific 
technological,  cultural  and  other  fields  on 
the  basis  of  the  principles  of  resi>ect  for  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  noninter- 
ference In  the  Internal  affairs  of  each  other, 
equality  and  mutual  benefit. 

ABTICLE  2 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Soclailft  Republics 
as  a  socialist  state  and  the  UnU.ed  Arab 
Republic,  which  has  set  Itaelf  the  aim  of 
reconstructing  society  along  socialist  lines, 
will  cooperate  closely  and  in  all  fields  In 
ensuring  conditions  for  preserving  and  fur- 
ther developing  the  social  and  economic 
gains  of  their  peoples. 

ABTICLE  3 

Being  guided  by  a  desire  to  contribute  in 
every  way  toward  maintaining  International 
peace  and  the  security  of  the  peoples,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Itepubllct  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  will  continue  with  all 
determination  to  make  efforts  toward  achiev- 
ing and  eosurlng  a  last.ng  and  fa'j-  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  in  accordance  with  the  aims 
and  principles  of  the  Umted  Nations  Charter. 

In  pursuing  a  peace-loving  foreign  policy, 
the  high  contracting  pmrtles  ■will  come  out 
for  peace,  relaxation  of  international  ten- 
.slon.  achievemeiit  of  genera;  and  complete 
disarmament  and  prohibition  of  nuclear  ajid 
other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

ARTICLE    4 

Being  guided  by  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
equality  of  all  the  peoples,  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  condemn  Imperialism  and  colo- 
nialism in  all  their  forms  and  manifesta- 
tions. They  -will  continue  to  come  out  against 
Imperialism,  for  the  full  and  final  elimina- 
tion of  colonialism  In  pursuance  of  the  U.N 
declaration  on  the  granting  of  Independence 
to   all    colonial    countries    and    peoples,    and 
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wage  unswervingly  the  struggle  against  ra- 
cialism and  apartheid. 

ARTICLE  S 

The  high  contracting  parties  wlU  continue 
to  expand  and  deepen  all-around  ooopenttlon 
and  exchange  of  experience  In  the  economic 
and  scientific-technological  flelds — industry, 
agrlcultiu'e,  water  conservancy.  IrrlKailon,  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources,  development 
of  power  engineering,  the  training  of  na- 
tional personnel  and  other  flelds  of  economy. 

The  two  sides  will  expand  trade  and  sea 
shipping  between  the  two  states  on  the  basis 
of  the  principles  of  mutual  beneOt  and  most- 
favored  nation  treatment. 

ARTICLE    s 

The  high  contracting  parties  will  further 
promote  cooperation  between  them  In  the 
fields  of  science,  arts,  literature,  education, 
health  services,  the  press,  radio,  television, 
cinema,  tourism,  physical  culture  and  other 
flelds. 

The  two  sides  will  promote  wider  coopera- 
tion and  direct  connections  l)etween  polit- 
ical and  public  organizations  of  working  peo- 
ple, enterprises,  cultural  and  scientific  Insti- 
tutions for  the  purpose  of  a  deeper  mutual 
acquaintance  with  the  life,  work  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  people  of  the  two  countries. 

ARTICLT    7 

Being  deeply  Interested  In  ensuring  peace 
and  the  security  of  the  peoples,  and  attaching 
great  Importance  to  ooncertedness  of  their 
actions  in  the  international  arena  In  the 
struggle  for  peace,  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties will,  for  this  purpose,  regularly  consult 
each  other  at  different  levels  on  all  Im- 
portant questions  affecting  the  Interests  of 
both  states. 

lu  the  event  of  development  of  situations 
creating.  In  the  opinion  of  both  sides,  a  dan- 
ger to  peace  or  violation  of  peace,  they  will 
contact  each  other  without  delay  In  order  to 
concert  their  positions  with  a  view  to  remov- 
ing the  threat  that  has  arisen  or  reestablish- 
ing peace. 

ARTICLE   8 

In  the  interests  of  strengthening  the  de- 
fense capacity  of  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
the  high  contracting  parties  will  continue  to 
develop  cooperation  In  the  military  field  on 
the  basis  of  appropriate  agreements  between 
them.  Such  cooperation  will  provide  specifi- 
cally for  assistance  In  the  training  of  the 
U.A.R.  military  personnel.  In  mastering  the 
armaments  and  equipment  supplied  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  with  a  view  to 
strenghening  its  capacity  to  eliminate  the 
oonsequencles  of  aggreeeton  as  well  as  In- 
creasing Its  ability  to  stand  up  to  aggression 
In  general. 

ARTICLE    9 

Proceeding  from  the  aims  and  principles 
of  this  treaty. 

Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  states 
that  it  win  not  enter  Into  alliances  and  will 
not  taXe  part  In  any  groupings  of  states.  In 
actions  or  measures  directed  against  the 
other  high  contracting  party. 

ARTICLC    10 

E^ach  of  the  high  contracting  parties  de- 
clares that  Its  commitments  under  the  exist- 
ing Intematlonai  treaties  are  not  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty 
and  It  undertakes  not  to  enter  Into  any 
International  agreements  Incompatible  with 
It. 

ARTICLE    1  1 

The  present  treaty  will  be  operative  with- 
in 15  years  since  the  day  It  enters  into  force. 

If  neither  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
declares  a  year  b<'fore  the  expiry  of  this  term 
Its  deaire  to  terminate  the  treaty.  It  will 
remain  in  force  for  the  next  five  years  and 
so  henceforth  until  one  of  tlie  high  cuii- 
tractuig  parties  makes  a  year  before  the 
expsry  of  the  current  five-year  period  a  writ- 
ten warning  on  its  intention  t<j  terminate 
It. 


ARTICLE    12 

Tlie  presciu  treaty  is  subject  to  ratification 
and  shall  come  into  force  on  the  day  of  ex- 
change of  ratlfloatlon  Instruments,  which 
win  take  place  in  Moscow  In  the  nearest 
future. 

The  present  treaty  Is  done  in  two  copies, 
each  In  Russian  and  Arabic,  with  both  texts 
being  equally  avithentlc. 

Done  In  tlie  city  of  Cairo  on  May  37,  1971, 
which  corresponds  to  3  Rabla  as  Sanl.  1391, 
Hejlra. 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. 

N.   PODOOENY. 

For  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Anwar  Sadat. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.   18,   1971] 
Soviet    Reported    Supplying     Cairo     WrrH 

OlANT    CoPTtRS— RuSSIAJf   ADVISERS   SaID   TO 

Be  Training  Ecyptians  For  Possible  Hit- 
AND-RON  Attacks  Across  the  Suez  Canal 
(By  William  Beecher) 

London,  Sept.  17— The  Soviet  Union  has 
been  supplying  Egypt  with  helicopters  for 
possible  hit-and-run  raids  against  Israeli 
forces  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
according  to  well-informed  sources  In  Egypt. 

The  sources  said  that  the  Soviet  recently 
shipped  20  MI-6  helicopters  to  the  port  of 
Alexandria.  Each  one  Is  capable  of  Lifting  a 
fully  armed  paratroop  company,  about  80 
men.  Into  battle  behind  Israeli  lines  across 
the  Canal  In  the  Slnal  peninsula. 

EKirliig  the  last  tbrc>e  weeks.  Soviet  ad- 
visers have  been  working  with  Egyptian 
forces  practicing  nighttime  training  exercLses 
with  the  new  helicopters. 

military  moves  rr.ARED 
Several  weeks  of  interviews  with  political, 
military  and  diplomatic  officials  In  Washing- 
ton, Cairo,  Amman,  Tel  Aviv  and  London  dis- 
closed a  consensus  on  the  current  diplomatic 
efforts.  It  Is  believed  that  If  these  fall  to 
achieve  an  interim  settlement,  including  the 
reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  a  disengage- 
ment of  Egyptian  and  Israeli  troops.  Presi- 
dent Anwara  el-Sadat  probably  will  feel  im- 
pelled to  resume  military  operations  of  some 
sort  along  the  Suez  front.  He  has  warned 
repeatedly  that  1971  is  the  "year  of  decision." 
In  the  view  of  Mideast  specialists  of  sev- 
eral nations,  resumed  hostilities  could  take 
several  forms:  commando-type  raids  utiliz- 
ing helicopters,  artillery  barrages,  strikes  by 
planes,  Frog-7  rockets  or  naval  gunfire 
against  Israeli  positions  In  the  Slnal,  or  a 
bold  frontal  assault  across  the  canal  In  ordei* 
to  frighten  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  Into  Imposing  a  comprehen-slve  peace 
settlement. 

"President  Sadat,  after  all.  Is  on  trial,"  sold 
one  highly  respected  Western  ambassador  in 
Cairo,  "He's  trying  to  fill  some  very  large 
shoes.  He  desperately  needs  a  dramatic  ac- 
complishment to  demonstrate  to  his  people 
that  he's  an  effective  leader. 

CHALLENGE    BEXIEVED    POSSIBLE 

No  one  here  believes  the  Egyptians  want 
more  war.  though  some  of  the  younger  offi- 
cers are  growing  restless  after  four  years  of 
training  in  the  desert  and  eating  sand.  But 
if  he  falls  to  deliver  a  r>eareful  diplomatic 
coup,  such  as  reopening  the  canal  under  full 
Egyptian  control,  then  he  must  do  something 
or  face  possible  challenge  from  within,  from 
the  right   or  from   the  left. 

Shimon  Peres,  a  key  member  of  Premier 
Oolda  Melr  s  Cabinet  and  long  a  close  asso- 
ciate of  Defen.se  Minister  Moshe  Diiyan. 
cximmented : 

■One  of  the  possibilities,  which  I  won't  ex- 
clude is  a  resumption  of  fighting  In  1973. 
EKVpt  h,ui  four  options:  pcutlal  peace,  par- 
tial wax,  full  peace  or  full  war. 

I  don  t  ihiiik  Eg>pt  is  able  to  launch  a 
full-scale  war,  or  able  to  go  for  a  full-soale 
peace.  What  does  that  leave?  A  new  war  of 


attrition,  one  way  or  another  The  results 
may  be  costly  to  us,  but  they  don't  have  any 
promise  of  success  for  Egypt" 

He  stressed  that  a  diplomatic  settlement, 
even  a  very  limited  Initial  one,  would  change 
the  picture  markedly  and  rould  well  lead  to 
direct  negotiations  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
looking  toward  a  permanent  peace  settle- 
ment. 

"The  way  to  peace.'  Mr.  Pores  declared. 
"U  not  through  Moscow  and  Washington, 
but  Cairo  and  Jerusalem." 

TROOPS'    role    an    enigma 

The  role  of  th6  15.000  to  20,000  Soviet  mili- 
tary advisers  and  air  and  missile  crews  In 
Egypt  Is  somewhat  of  an  enigma  to  Western 
and  Israeli  analysts. 

On  the  one  hand,  many  signs  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  wunt  to 
risk  a  resumption  of  fighting  that  could  get 
out  of  control  and  Involve  It  In  active  com- 
bat with  the  Israelis,  or.  however  remote  the 
prospect,  with  the  United  States. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  has  never 
publicly  talked  of  Its  pilots  and  missile 
crews  In  Egypt,  only  of  Its  advisers.  When 
four  MIO's  with  Soviet  pilots  were  shot  down 
by  Israeli  Jets  in  the  summer  of  1970.  Just 
before  the  cease-fire,  the  Soviet  Union 
neither  publicly  nor  privately  threatened 
retaliation. 

And  nner  the  cease-fire  went  into  effect 
14  months  ago.  the  Soviet  Union  turned  over 
the  8AM-3  air  defense  missiles  along  the 
canal  to  Egyptian  crews,  leaving  only  a  hand- 
ful of  Soviet  technical  experts  at  each  site. 
In  East  Germany,  the  SAM-3's  are  manned 
exclusively  by  Russians. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ru.sslans  have  sub- 
stantially Increased  the  number  of  fighter 
squadrons  In  Egypt  flown  and  maintained  by 
Soviet  crews.  They  are  now  believed  to  num- 
ber six  squadrons  of  MIO-Sl's  and  two  of 
Sukol-ll's.  and  more  of  the  latter  are  ex- 
pected shortly. 

BRII>CES    PROVIDED 

Russia  has  also  provided  sufficient  am- 
phibious vehicles  and  modern  tactical 
bridges  to  give  Egypt  the  theoretical  capa- 
bility to  move  both  of  Its  forward  armies, 
roughly  200.000  troops,  across  the  canal,  as- 
suming the  unlikely  circumstance  that  Egyp- 
tian aircraft  and  missiles  could  protect  the 
crossing  against  Israeli  air  attacks. 

Some  analysts  Insist  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  compelled  to  provide  such  equipment  if 
the  Egyptians  are  to  go  on  believing  that  it 
really  is  helping  them  prepare  fully  for  a 
military  recapture  of  the  Slnal. 

Another  motive,  the  analysts  suggest,  may 
be  that  by  seemingly  serious  preparations  of 
this  sort,  the  Soviet  Union  expects  to  con- 
vince Israel  there  is  a  growing  danger  of  such 
an  event  and  to  force  the  United  States  Into 
increasing  Its  pressure  on  the  Israelis  to  be 
more  fiexlble  lu  terms  for  a  partial  peace  set- 
tlement. 

But  Incidents  such  as  the  shipment  of  MI- 
8  helicopters  and  night  training  In  their  use 
raises  doubts  about  the  Soviet  Union's  mo- 
tives, or  at  least  about  Its  ability  to  block 
Egyptian  military  initiatives  If  President 
Sadat  indeed  becomes  desperate 

Before  the  1967  war  there  were  12  MI-8 
helicopters  in  Egypt.  Five  were  destroyed  In 
the  six-day  war.  Tlie  seven  surviving  were 
used  over  the  ensuing  four  years  In  what  one 
Mideast  military  specialist  terms  "a  desul- 
tory fashion." 

Then,  suddenly,  20  more  MI-C's  were 
shipped  in  and  night  training.  Involving  for- 
mation fiylng  and  ground  troops,  began. 

MODEL  REPORTED  BfILT 

Reliable  sources  say  that  Egypt  has  con- 
structed a  training  model  of  the  Israeli  posi- 
tions at  Sharm  el  Sheik,  on  the  southern  tip 
of  Slnal,  much  as  the  United  States  built  In 
Florida  a  model  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Sonlay  prlsouer-of-war  camp  before  staging 
a  daring  raid. 
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The  Sharm  el  Sheik  model  has  been  used 
for  night  helicopter  practice  In  hit-and-run 
tactics  Mostly  MI-8  helicopters  have  been 
used,  each  one  of  which  can  carry  about 
25  men. 

Israeli  planners  tend  to  question  Egypt's 
ability  to  pull  off  a  coordinated  night  as- 
sault. They  stress  that  extensive  radar  and 
air  and  armored  forces  reacting  quickly 
should  be  able  to  contend  easily  with  such 
thrusts. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  have  no 
desire  to  debate  the  resolution  further 
at  this  time.  Am  I  correct  Uiat  under  tlie 
rule,  it  will  go  to  the  calendar  if  not 
acted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  not 
disposed  of  before  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  laid  before  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT    BY    SENATOR    BAKER 

ON  COAL  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY  AT 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 

ON  OCTOBER  15.  1971 

Mr  COOPER  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  unreclaimed  surface  mined  lands 
in  the  Appalachian  region  is  of  serious 
concern  to  all  living  in  the.se  States. 
There  are  presently  numerou.«>  bills  pend- 
ing in  tiie  House  and  in  the  Senate  to 
establish  a  Federal  reKulalor>-  procedure 
to  deal  with  this  problem  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  an  imaginative  and  effec- 
tive program  will  result.  I  especially  note 
that  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  has 
scheduled  its  first  hearings  on  strip  mine 
legislation  for  November  16. 

Last  week,  the  Universit.v  of  Tenne.ssee 
sponsored  a  symposium  on  the  subject 
of  coal  and  the  environment.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee, 
Senator  x^aker.  addre.ssed  that  meeting 
and  stressed  the  need  for  immediate  and 
effective  legislation.  Senator  Baker  has 
concerned  him.self  with  this  problem  for 
a  number  of  years  and  he  is  partictilarly 
well  informed  to  make  suggestions  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  Federal 
policy.  In  this  l^eld,  as  ui  man.v  others, 
he  has  shown  his  great  capacities  as  a 
Senator  for  Tennessee  and  the  Nation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
cf  his  remark.s  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Howard  Baker 

It  seems  to  me  that  few  things  are  more 
certain  than  that  the  United  States  will  face 
an  energy  crisis  of  major  proportions  In  the 
next  few  years  attributable  In  part  to  our 
errors  In  previous  regulatory  policy  to  trans- 
portation requirements,  to  miscalculations 
of  the  demand  fur  electrical  energy,  to  an 
Incomplete  understanding  of  the  exponen- 
tially IncreasiiiK  denmiid  for  energy  In  rela- 
tion to  the  expansion  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

But  In  any  event,  one  of  the  most  striking. 
difOcult  and  troublesome  aspects  of  this  en- 
ergy development  has  been  the  demand  for 
eoal  In  huge  quantities,  qvilckly  delivered,  at 
low  prices.  In  response  to  these  factors,  sur- 
face mining  of  coal  has  expanded  and  pro- 
liferated In  the  regions  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  to  the  point  where  the  whole 
concept  must  be  called  Into  re-examlnailon. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
cently. Chairman  Russell  Ttaln  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  pointed  out 
that  strip  mining  activities  acruse  the  United 


States  are  claiming  760  acres  per  day.  That 
would  mean  that  between  150,000  and  200- 
000  acres  of  land  In  the  United  States  have 
been  turned  in  the  search  for  coal  since 
January  1,  1971  In  the  whole  of  1970.  a  year 
which  was  marked  al-so  by  an  emphasis  on 
surface  mining,  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion reported  a  total  of  58.000  acres  ofncially 
approved  as  reclaimed  lands  The  disparity 
of  these  statistics  points  out  the  rate  at 
which  areas  of  stripping  activity  are  build- 
ing up  an  enormous  environmental  debt 
What  is  even  more  disconcerting  Is  that  the 
Department  of  Interior  repiorted  an  esti- 
mated backlog  of  2.041.000  acres  of  ■unre- 
claimed strip — and  surface  -mined  lands" 
in  1966. 

But  statistics  are  not  fully  revealing  and 
certainly  not  In  comparison  to  the  stark 
evidence  of  destruction  apparent  on  the 
faces  of  a  whole  mountain  range  blessed 
with  rich  coal  resources  and  once  blessed 
with  magnificent  beauty. 

I  make  these  observations  not  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  emotional  indictment 
against  strip  mining  or  the  strip  mining  in- 
dustry, but  rather  to  point  up  the  impor- 
tance and  extent  of  our  problem;  to  Identify 
Its  causes  and  to  plot  a  course  of  action  for 
the  future 

And  there  Is  a  future.  To  begin  with,  re- 
gardless of  our  mistakes  in  permitting  strip 
mining,  unregulated  or  only  slightly  regu- 
lated, the  Jact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
power  grids  of  the  nation,  especially  those 
of  the  Southeast,  are  dependent  to  a  remark- 
able extent  on  tJie  production  of  coal  from 
surface  mines  and  this  dependence  cannot 
be  withdrawn  suddenly  without  unaccept- 
able economic  and  social  consequences.  Fifty 
percent  of  our  power  production  across  the 
United  states  depends  upon  coal  lor  fuel, 
and  50  percent  of  that  coal  Is  produced  by 
surface  mining 

The  present  competitive  advantage  of 
strlp-mlnlng  of  coal  results  from  a  variety  of 
factors.  Including  the  swiftness  with  which 
production  can  be  realized  the  relative  safe- 
ty to  personnel,  and  sadly  the  failure  to 
assess  in  the  cost  of  production  the  enor- 
mous environmental  debt  left  by  unreclaimed 
operations  What  clearly  Is  an  advantage  In 
terms  of  the  cost  of  electricity  is  an  uncon- 
scionable burden  on  the  geography  and  so- 
ciety of  an  area  of  our  country  Ill-equipped 
to  bear  it.  To  the  extent  that  strip-mined 
coal  can  presently  be  delivered  more  cheap- 
ly and  quickly  to  the  power  grids  than  would 
be  the  case  with  strictly  regulated  surface 
mining  with  adequate  reclamation  Appa- 
lachJa  and  the  other  regions  of  coal  produc- 
tion are  subsidizing  the  energy  requirements 
of  the  nation  In  Appalachla  this  subsidy 
represents  the  loss  of  possibly  the  last  sig- 
nificant natural  resource— the  scenic  beauty 
of  the  region. 

So  what  do  we  do? 

1.  First,  we  withdraw  from  the  present 
practices  of  strip  mining  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible— over  the  space  of  a  relatively  short 
time — the  time  it  takes  to  develop  other  ex- 
tractive techniques  or  to  bring  strip-mining 
and  reclamation  techniques  to  a  level  of 
sophistication  commensurate  with  the  en- 
vironmental threat. 

2.  We  eliminate  the  temptation  to  permit 
under-regulated  stripping  In  states  which 
have  every  reason  to  cry  out  for  .some  eco- 
nomic advantage  or  by  land  owners  who  can 
find  no  other  productive  use  for  their 
property. 

3.  We  pass  a  federal  statute  making  uni- 
form the  methods  for  removal  of  coal  by  strip 
mining  and  eliminating  the  competitive  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  between  one 
state  or  the  other  and  require  instead  the 
highest  reclamation  techniques  In  all  the 
Elates 

4  We  vest  regulatory  and  enforcement 
functions  under  such  a  statute  in  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  provide 


the  Agency  authority  to  prohibit  stripping 
In  any  area  where  adequate  or  deslrai^le 
reclamation   is  not   possible 

5  We  should  consider  the  establishment 
of  a  severance  tax  on  all  coal  and  on  other 
fuels-  at  the  Federal  level  to  Insure  uniformity 
and  make  the  proceeds  thereof  available  to 
the  states  or  locality  If  they  elect  so  that 
the  benefits  of  this  resource  can  accrue  to 
the  area  in  which  It  Is  located  It  was  once 
speculated  that  the  coal  in  Appalachla  would 
bring  It  great  wealth  It  has  not  it  has  on 
the  other  hand  devastated  the  area  and  left 
It  more  impoverished 

Historically  better  than  half  ihe  coal  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  comes  from  un- 
derground mining  In  th»  Appalachian  region 
In  1969.  71.5  percent  of  the  total  output  was 
deep  mined,  but  coal  production  by  strip 
mlniiig    increased    from    218   million    tons    m 

1969  to  269  million  tons  In  1970,  and  60  per- 
cent of  this  increase  was  produced  by  a  flurry 
of  stnp  mimng  activity  m  the  Appalachian 
region  This  trend  toward  surface  mining 
was  the  result  of  a  complex  of  factors  not 
the  least  of  which  was  the  Impact  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mining  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969  on  the  underground  mining  industry 

It  has  been  estimated  that  coal  production 
overhead  has  Increased  by  20  to  26  percent 
in  those  mines  which  have  continued  to 
operate  under  the  1969  Act  Man>  have  gone 
out  of  business,  and  aU,ogelh«r  the  Act  has 
produced  a  rather  poor  record  for  safety  in 
this  same  period  of  time  A  recent  study 
conducted  at  Morehead  University  for  the 
Kentucky  Coal  Mine  Research  Institute  dls- 
closef*  that  In  1969  i  prior  to  the  Act)  an 
average  of  3.274.105  t-ong  of  coal  were  pro- 
duced   In   Kentucky    per    faUl   accident;    In 

1970  this  fig-are  was  down  to  1  407  959  tons 
per  fatality  Deaths  increased  from  33  In  1969 
to  89  in  1970  Even  excluding  tiie  accident 
at  Finley  Coal  Company  which  claimed  38 
lives  because  of  a  breach  of  regulations  con- 
trolling explosives  this  is  a  serious  Indication 
that  the  Act  warrants  extensive  rest  tidy. 

The  inequities  of  the  1969  Mine  Safety  Act 
are  too  complex  and  numerous  to  discuss  In 
these  remarks  There  are  a  number  of  pro- 
visions that  are  pure  nonsense  At  the  time 
the  legislation  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
Senator  Cooper  and  I  tried  to  point  out  these 
provisions  and  recommend  changes,  but  to 
no  avail. 

Now.  in  view  of  the  experience  under  the 
Act  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  some  of  the 
more  onerous  and  troublesome  provisions 
can  now  be  modified  and  changed  Senator 
Cooper  and  I  are  presently  formulating 
amendment-6  to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  which  will  reinject  into  the 
Act  fiexibllity  to  deal  with  specific  problems 
of  specific  mines  Among  those  proposals  wlU 
be  the  re-establishment  of  the  non-gassy 
classification. 

In  order  to  deal  comprehensively  with  en- 
vironmental ramifications  of  coal  produc- 
tion, regulation  of  deep  mines  both  during 
and  sut>sequeut  to  extraction  will  have  to 
be  undertaken  with  equal  diligence  to  that 
embodied  in  the  aforementioned  proposals 
for  strip  mine  controls.  Such  a  program  must 
treat  efTectively  the  problems  of  acid  mine 
drainage,  slate  dumping,  uncontrolled  burn- 
ing of  residues,  and  subsidence  of  abandoned 
mines. 

I  want  this  country  to  have  the  full  utiliza- 
tion and  the  full  ble-ssings  of  its  resources 
and  its  initiative,  fully  powered  by  the  great- 
est economy  and  the  largest  energy  system  in 
the  world,  but  without  the  requirement  that 
a  poor  and  delicate  area  of  the  country  sub- 
sidize that  future  with  the  destruction  of  Its 
last  natural  resources  I  want  to  see  coal 
play  i;.s  rightfully  dominant  role  In  the 
energ>-  requirements  of  this  nation  in  the 
future  ranking  as  it  does  as  our  greatest  fuel 
resource,  but  I  want  to  see  it  done  In  an  even- 
handed  way,  without  the  destruction  of  the 
hillsides,  the  valleys,  the  streams  and  rivers. 
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wUdilXe.  or  th«  families  &ad  tiie  communlUes 
wtio  suffer  from  tbe  ravages  of  uncontrolled 
mining. 

In  conclusion,  the  ravages  of  strip  mlnlrij^ 
must  stop.  Tliat  may  or  may  not  mean  tbat 
surface  mining  must  stop.  That  depends  upon 
the  imagination  and  Initiative  of  the  Indiu- 
try  In  meeting  the  environmental  challenge. 
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SENATE   RESOLUTION    177 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  JAVITS  Do  I  understand  that  un- 
der the  rule,  the  resolution  previously 
referred  to  has  gone  to  the  calendar? 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER.  It  now 
goes  to  the  calendar,  since  the  period  for 
moniing  business  h<is  tran.spirt>d;  the 
Senator  l.s  correct. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  hi.s  courtesy,  and  1  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  followmg  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

REFOBT   on   RKCEIFTS  and   Dl&BlIR«CMCNTS  RCL- 
ATIVE    Tt)    dUEPLUB    MulTiUlY    SUPPI.IXS 

A  letter  from  the  Aaslstant  Secreliiry  of 
Defense,  transmuting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  receipts  and  disbursementa  ptrtaln- 
Ing  to  the  di8pt«al  of  surplus  nuiltar  '  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  materiel,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
tt>  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  Approval  or  Loan  for  CoKsrauc- 

TION  or  ClRTADJ  THANSMISSION  PACTLrmCS 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Eectrlflcatlon  Admluls'j-ation,  Deparunent 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  Colorado-Ute 
Electric  Asaoclatlon.  Inc.,  of  Montroae,  Colo. 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Rkpobt  on  Administration   or  Public  L,aws 
874   AND  815 

A  I«tt«r  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation on  the  Administration  of  Public  Laws 
874  and  815.  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  lAbor  and  Public  Welfare. 


By  Mr  J01U>AN  of  North  CarolUia.  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmJnUtraMon, 
with   ajnenduiriitjj 

S  Ilee  175  liesulutlou  authorizing  eupple- 
menl.iry  exp^ndluirfw  by  the  Committee  oii 
Rules  and  AduilnistratUjn  for  an  inquiry  and 
Invesugation  relating  to  the  use  of  ct>mput«r 
service*  for   the  Senate    (Rept.   No.  92  400) . 

By  Mr.  LONO.  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  83 12.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  duty-free  status  of  certain 
gifts  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing la  combat  eonee  (Rept    No.  92-403). 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 
As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  nominations  was  sub- 
mitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

Richard  T.  Burress,  of  Biaryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  PREaiDENT  pro  tempore: 
.\  resolution  Klopted  by  ihe  luter-Trllxil 
Council  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Okla- 
homa aty,  Okla..  relative  to  certain  matters 
concerning  Indian  affairs:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  conmiittees 
were  submitted: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  followmg  bilLs  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimou.'=  con.sent  the  second 
time,  and  referred  a-s  indicated: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  hlmaeU,  Mr  Al- 
LOTT,     Mr.     ANOKasoN.     Mr.     Bibi.b, 
Mr       BUROICK.      Mr.      Cannon.      Mr 
Church,    Mr.    Cranston.    Mr     Ilrvin. 
Mr.  Fannin,     Mr    Gravki..  Mr    Han- 
sin.   Mr.    Kennidy,   Mr     Mcoovern, 
Mr      Man.sfield.     Mr     Metcau".    Mr. 
MoNDAut.    Mr     MoNTOYA.    Mr     Mos.s. 
Mr    Stivens.   and   Mr.   Tunnet  )  : 
8.2724.    A    bill    to  establish   a   naUonal    In- 
dian  education   program    by  creating  a   Na- 
tional Board  of  Regents  tor  Indian   Educa- 
tion, carr>ing  out  of  a  national  Indian  edu- 
cation   program,    the    estAblL&hmeiit   of    local 
Indian  dchool  t>oard8,  and  for  other  purpobes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AixoTT)  (by  request)  : 
8.  2725^  A  bUl  to  remove  the  statutory 
celling  on  funds  for  the  development  of 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park,  Va.,  and  for  other 
purposes  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior   and    Insular    Affairs. 

By    Mr    JACKSON    (for    himself   wid 
Mr.  Alxottj    (by  request)  : 
8.  2726.  A  bUl  to  reform  the  mineral  lea«- 
Ing    laws.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Allott)  ; 
8.  2727.  A  bUl  to  reform  the  mining  laws 
Referred   to  the  Committee  on  Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY: 
8.    2728.    A    bill    to    establish    a    Citizens' 
Committee   to   Study    Congres-s.    Referred    to 
the    Committee    on    Qovprnment    OperalUwis. 
By  Mr    HUMPHREY   (for  himself.  Mr 
Habtke,  and  Mr    Mondalj:)  : 
8.  2729    A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment  and   malntenar.ee   of   reserve   supplies 
of    soybeans,    corn,     grain    sorghum,     barley, 
oats,  wheat    and  dAlry  and  poultry  products 
for  national  security  and  to  protect  donie*;- 
tlc   coneumtrs    apaiiisi    an    inadequrtte   sup- 
ply of  aix:h   conimodltles:    to   maintain   and 
promote  foreign  trade,    to  protect  producers 
of  surJi  commodities  against  an   unfair  loss 
of  income  resulting  from  the  establishment 
of  a  reserve  supply;    to  assist   In   niaj-ketlag 
such  commodities:  to  assure  tl.e  avaUabiiity 
of  commodities  to  promote  world  peace  and 
understanding:   and  for  other  purpoees    Re- 


ferred to  the  Coaunlttee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr    MUSKIE: 

8.  2730.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  durable  consuineir  goods. 
Rif erred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr  SPARKMAN: 
8.  2731  A  bill  for  Oie  relief  of  ThomM 
Nagylaitl.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the    Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BURDICK    (for    himself,    Mr 

Bath,   Mr.   Brooke.   Mr    Cook,   Mr. 

Oravei.,   Mr.   Harris,   Mr    Hart!   Mr' 

MANsniLD.  Mr   Mf<V.vrRN    Mr   Mirr- 

CALT.  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr   Williams)  • 

8   2732.  A  bill  relating  to  the  nullification 

of  certain  crUnlnal  records.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMEirrS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr    JACKSON    i  for   liimself. 

Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Andebson,  Mr! 

Bible,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cannon. 

Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 

Ekvin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gravel, 

Mr.  Kanhhs.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 

McCrovERN,  Mr.  MANsriiLD,  Mr. 

Metcalf,     Mr.     Mondalk,     Mr. 

MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Stev- 

EN.s,  and  Mr  TuN^ixv  > 
S  2724  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
Indian  education  program  by  creating  a 
National  Board  of  Regents  for  Indian 
Education,  carrying  out  of  a  national 
Indian  education  program,  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  Indian  schotjl  board.s, 
and  for  other  purposes  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  In.^ular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Introducing  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  be  cited  as  the  comprehen.sive  In- 
dian education  bill,  together  with  several 
co.spon.sors 

The  purixise  of  this  bill  l.s  to  provide 
improved  education  opportunltie.-?  to  all 
Indian  children  regardles;.s  of  what 
schools  they  attend.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  unique  responsibility  relative 
to  Indian  education.  Virtually  every 
treaty  that  our  Government  negotiated 
with  various  Indian  tribes  since  1778  lias 
promised  education  in  return  for  Indians 
rehnquishing  their  land.s.  The  Nation's 
record  in  keeping  the  commitment  has 
been  one  of  broken  promi.ses  and  neglect. 

The  extensive  hearings  conducted  by  a 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  chaired  first  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy  and  later  by  Sena- 
tor Edward  Kennedy,  reveal  this  liistory 
in  tragic  detail.  The  Interior  Committee 
has  no  intention  of  duplicating  thi.s  in- 
vestigation The  Indian  r>eople  are  weary 
of  being  studied.  They  want  results 

Durins  the  hearings  held  September 
20  on  S  2-182.  a  bill  to  authorize  finan- 
cial supi:>ort  for  improvements  m  Indian 
education  and  for  other  purposes,  before 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  Indian  witnesses,  without  excep- 
tion urged  that  a  Comprehensive  Indian 
Education  Act  be  enacted  by  tlie  92d  Con- 
gress. 

This  bill,  which  I  introduce  today,  has 
been  developed  in  direct  response  to  these 
appeals  and  similar  appeals  from  educa- 


tors around  the  country.  In  addition  to 
formal  hearings.  I  have  directed  the  com- 
mittee staff  to  confer  formally  and  in- 
formally with  Indian  leaders  and  educa- 
tors so  that  we  can  have  the  benefit  of 
their  views  in  perfectmg  this  bill  before 
It  is  considered  by  the  committee  m  exec- 
utive session 

The  bill  contains  five  major  titles.  The 
flr-^t  establishes  an  11 -member  National 
Board  of  Regents  for  Indian  Education 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Tins  board,  appointed  by  the  President 
from  lists  of  nominees  submitted  by  In- 
dian tribes  and  organizations,  will  as- 
sume the  direction  and  control  of  Uie 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools.  The 
board  is  authorized  to  create  local  Indian 
boards  of  education  for  each  BIA  school, 
wUl  have  budgetary  control  over  the 
present  BIA  education  program,  and  wUl 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  Indian  education  pro- 
grams. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  establishes  a  pro- 
gram m  the  US.  Office  of  Education  to 
assist  local  public  schools  enrolling  In- 
dian children.  It  provides  for  local  com- 
mittees composed  of  Indian  parents  and 
teachers,  to  assist  school  boards  in  de- 
veloping and  implementing  programs  to 
improve  the  educational  achievement  of 
Indian  pupils.  This  title  also  provides 
funds  for  contracts  with  local  and  State 
education  agencies  and  with  Indian 
tribes.  Institutions,  and  organizations  for 
pilot  projects  and  innovative  programs 
In  Indian  education,  especially  in  such 
areas  as  dropout  prevention,  and  bicul- 
tural  and  bilingual  education.  It  prondes 
a  program  of  grants  or  contracts  for 
basic  education,  including  literacy  pro- 
grams, for  adult  Indians.  It  also  estab- 
h.-^hes  an  administrative  unit  in  the  Office 
of  Education  for  Indian  education. 

Title  III  amends  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  by  addlnR  a  new  program 
designed  to  encourage  Indian  people  to 
enter  and  remain  in  the  education  pro- 
fession as  school  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  school  nurses,  librarians, 
and  other  mstructional  personnel.  This  is 
an  essential  component  of  the  act  since, 
as  more  self-determination  over  Indian 
education  Is  developed,  there  will  be  a 
real  need  for  Indian  educational  leader- 
ship to  staff  the  schools. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  amends  the  John- 
son-OMalley  Act  to  provide  assistance 
for  school  construction  to  local  public 
schools  on.  or  servmg.  Indian  reservation 
pupils.  Legislation  of  this  type  has  passed 
the  Senate  in  previous  years.  It  also 
w  ould  provide  construction  funds  to  local 
Indian  school  boards  on  the  reservation 
as  such  funds  l)ecome  necessary. 

Title  V  contains  general  provisions,  in- 
cluding a  requirement  that  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior,  HEW,  and  Labor 
cooperate  with  the  National  Indian 
Board  of  Regents  in  developing  programs 
of  vocational,  career,  and  higher  educa- 
tion for  Indian  youth  and  adults  and 
report  back  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
January  1973. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  maxi- 
mum involvement  of  the  Indian  people 
in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  educational  progrsmis,  whether  in  BIA 
schools  or  public  schools.  It  recognizes 


the  strong  desires  of  Indian  people  for 
self-determination.  It  m  no  way  encour- 
ages a  termination  policy  either  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  of  tribal  or 
reservation  status  It  provides  to  the  In- 
dian people  an  opportunity  to  shape  their 
own  destiny — an  inherent  right  of  all 
citizens  which  the  Indian  people  have 
too  long  been  denied. 

INDIAN    EDUCATION S.    27  24 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  jom  with  Senator  Jackson  in 
introducing  a  comprehensive  Indian  ed- 
ucation bill  that  brings  together  various 
bills  and  approaches  to  Indian  education 
that  have  been  discussed  extensively  dur- 
ing tlie  past  few  years.  I  might  note  at 
the  ouUset  that  earlier  this  month  the 
Senate  passed,  by  unanimous  rollcall 
vote,  a  bill  originally  introduced  by  my- 
self and  Senator  Mondale  that  estab- 
lishes a  broad  range  of  new  Indian  ed- 
ucation programs :  one  to  support  special 
Indian  education  projects,  requiring  ex- 
tensive Indian  Involvement  in  public 
schools;  one  to  support  sp>ecial  demon- 
stration projects  covering  the  widest  lati- 
tude; Euid  one  to  support  adult  education 
projects.  This  comprehensive  bill,  as  in- 
troduced today,  contains  S.  2482  in  its 
entirety,  with  some  minor  changes. 

The  comprehensive  bill  also  contains 
a  special  construction  secUon  which,  as 
independent  legislation,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year.  Our  hearings  on  Indian 
education  before  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee in  April  of  this  year  pointed  up 
the  extraordinary  need  for  a  major  infu- 
sion of  Federal  funds  for  construction  of 
schools  serving  Indian  children,  and  I 
thus  fully  support  the  special  attention 
given  this  subject  in  the  comprehensive 
bill.  The  construction  provision  unfor- 
tunately has  no  requirement  for  com- 
parabUity  in  the  local  expenditure  of 
funds  for  Indians,  and  in  fact  does  not 
require  that  funds  going  to  school  dis- 
tricts for  construction  because  of  In- 
dian enrollment  must  be  used  to  expand, 
improve,  or  build  the  very  schools  which 
those  Indian  children  attend.  I  am  sure 
that  these  can  be  provided  while  the  bill 
is   before  the   appropriate   committee. 

The  original  Indian  education  bill  I 
introduced  over  a  year  ago  contained  a 
section  setting  up  a  National  Board  of 
Indian  Education  outside  the  Detwrt- 
ment  of  the  Interior.  After  3  days  of 
hearings  on  the  bill  before  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  it  became  clear  that  the 
Indian  people  did  not  want  to  see  a  frag- 
mentation of  Interior  Department  pro- 
grams and  services  for  Indians  And 
while  the  witnesses  generally  agreed  with 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  that  some  struc- 
tural changes  were  necessary  in  Bureau 
education  programing,  the  Indian  peo- 
ple did  not  want  to  see  the  programs  re- 
moved from  Interiors  punlew.  Thia 
sentiment  was  also  echoed  at  Interior 
Committee  hearings  during  the  summer. 
The  present  bill  provides  for  both 
structural  reform  and  retention  of  ed- 
ucation programs  within  Interior.  Be- 
cause it  appears  to  me  to  be  generally  re- 
flective of  the  views  of  the  Indian  people, 
I  am  Joining  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure. I  would  add  these  further  sugges- 
tions, however,  which  I  feel  should  be 


considered   during   committee   delibera- 
tions on  the  bill. 

First,  traditionally  there  has  been  a 
problem  with  BIA  personnel  being  unre- 
sponsive to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  In- 
dian communities,  especially  relatmg  to 
self-determination  I  would  allow  the  new 
Board  of  Regents  to  accept  the  transfer 
of  any  Bureau  personnel  it  wishes,  but 
the  Board  should  under  no  circumstances 
be  automatically  vested  with  the  full 
comphment  of  Bureau  education  person- 
nel, many  of  whom  may  have  ideas  or 
commitments  in  variance  with  those  of 
the  Indian  people.  Further,  on  the  mat- 
ter of  personnel,  the  new  bill  should  pro- 
vide explicitly — where  in  the  past  there 
has  been  some  confusion  and  conflict — 
that  Indian  preference  employment  re- 
quirements apply  to  appointment,  train- 
ing, promotion,  and  retention  of  Board 
employees. 

Second,  the  bill  should  make  clear  that 
various  levels  of  community  control  are 
acceptable,  depending  entirely  on  the 
wishes  of  each  induidual  community. 
Elected  local  school  boards  should  be  able 
to  rim  the  entire  operation,  or  if  they  de- 
sire, they  should  have  the  option  to  act 
solely  in  an  advisory  capacity  until  they 
are  ready  to  take  over.  Board  general 
contracting  authority  should  promote 
maximum  flexibility  in  this  area. 

Next  the  bill  should  explicitly  provide 
that  the  Board  must  establish  procedures 
for  the  hearmg  and  settlement  of  com- 
plaints and  grievances  involvmg  or  aris- 
ing from  the  administration  of  all  pro- 
grams under  its  jurisdiction.  Traditional 
BIA  complaint-handUng  procedures  have 
been  rife  with  delays  and  whitetape 

Finally,  I  believe  that  Instead  of  set- 
asides  of  funds  going  from  the  Office  of 
Education  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  on  through  the  Board  of 
Regents,  programs  comparable  to  the  In- 
dian entitlement  part  of  S.  2482  and  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  provisions  for  public  schools  should 
be  developed  exclusively  for  BIA  schools, 
administered  and  budgeted  directly 
through  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Board  of  Regents. 

Smce  this  bill  contains  certato  titles 
which  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee— 
for  example,  provisions  amending  im- 
pacted areas  legislation  and  SEA — I  am 
hopeful  that  that  committee  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  those  titles  within 
its  purview  after  the  bill  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  Interior  Committee,  to 
which  it  will  initially  be  referred. 

The  introduction  of  the  Comprehensive 
Indian  Education  Act  continues  the 
efforts  mitiated  4  years  ago  by  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education,  and 
carried  forward  earlier  this  month  with 
Senate  passage  of  S.  2482.  I  look  forward 
to  sustained  momentum  on  this  subject, 
so  that  before  the  end  of  this  Congress  a 
full  range  of  legislative  initiatives  relat- 
ing to  Indian  education  wlU  be  signed  into 
law. 


By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself 

and  Mr.  Allott  )   <by  request  >  : 

S.  2725.  A  bill  to  remove  the  statutory 

ceiling  on  funds  for  the  development  of 

Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park,  Va.,  and  for  other 
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purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  remove  the  statutory  celling  on 
funds  for  the  development  of  Wolf  Trap 
Farm  Park,  Va 

This  legislation  was  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  executive  communication  accom- 
panying the  draft  proposal  be  set  forth 
in  full  at  this  point  In  the  Record  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

us.   Depabtmknt   or  thf   Intexiob, 

Washington.  D.C..  October  7,  1971. 
Hon.  Spmo  T  Acwkw, 
PreHdent  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC 

DxAS  Mb.  Pi«sn>n»T  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
»  propoe«d  bill  ■"To  remove  U»e  Btatulory 
celling  on  rundx  for  Itie  developmeut  ot  Wolf 
Tra.p  Parm  Ptu-k.  Virginia,  ana  for  other  pur- 
poees" 

We  recommend  that  the  Mil  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  conaldera- 
tlon,  and  we  recommend  that  11  be  en*cte<J 

The  Act  ap>proved  CX:tobcr  15.  1966  (80  Stat. 
950),  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  eatabllah  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  In 
Fairfax  Couxity.  Virginia.  ".  .  .  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  In  the  National  Capital 
area  a  porlc  for  the  performing  arts  and  re- 
lated educational  pro^ama.  and  for  recrea- 
tion line  In  connection  therewith  .  "  Tlie 
Act  limited  the  slae  of  the  park  to  146  acres, 
and  authorised  not  to  exceed  •000,000  (or  pur- 
poaea  of  the  paxk.  Th«  enclosed  draft  bill 
would  amend  the  1966  Act  by  deleting;  the 
appropriation  limitation  of  »6O0.0O0. 

All  of  the  $600,000  authorized  In  the  !9«6 
Act  haa  been  appropriated  and  exF>ended. 
With  theae  funds,  the  Initial  portions  of  the 
road,  trail,  and  utility  system  and  a  tem- 
porary administrative  headquarters  have  been 
developed,  and  30.98  acres  of  land  have  been 
acquired  along  with  12  38  acres  of  scenlc 
eaaements  Already  completed  is  the  Itlene 
Center,  which  has  hosted  during  the  1971 
season  a  variety  of  cultural  and  educational 
performances  Visitation  during  this  nrst 
■eaaon,  July  I.  through  September  B,  1971. 
waa  approximately  241,368  The  center  h<is 
been  constructed  entirely  with  funds  donated 
for  the  purpose  by  Mrs  Joue'.t  Shou.se.  owner 
of  Wolf  Trap  Farm,  who.  with  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  Leagxie,  has  also  do- 
nated approximately  97  acres  of  the  farm 
for  the  park 

With  completlo/i  and  Initial  u.ie  of  the 
TUene  Center,  It  has  bec«jme  clear  that  addi- 
tional lmproven>ents  and  complenteutary 
fRciUllen  for  public  and  adxninlBlrative  u.se 
axe  needed  ix  will  be  needed-  These  Include 
vlBlt^:>r  parking,  a  permanent  conceaalou 
building.  vlsfor  pavilion.  maintenance 
building  comfort  stations,  landscaping,  pic- 
nic sites  walks  and  trails  and  a  secondary 
amphitheatre  Accordingly,  we  recommend 
that  the  appropriation  limitation  In  the  1966 
Act  be  removed  so  that  appropriations  may 
be  submitted  to  fund  thot>c  inipruvements 
and  facilities  which  have  priority.  The  en- 
closed draft  bill  would  accomplish  that  pur- 
poee 

The  need  for  development  over  and  above 
the  9600,000  authorlsd  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  durlmf  consideration  of  the 
authorizing  legLslallon.  During  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation,  .n  June  28.  1986,  thl.s  Depart- 
ments witness.  Director  Hart?x:ig  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  indicated  that  the  <le- 
relopineut  cost  of  $476,500  (which.  togeUier 
with  an  estimated  $107,500  for  land  acquisi- 


tion became  tb«  $800,000  statutory  limita- 
tion) waa  to  devalop  th«  park  during  t^e 
first  flT«  years  ooij  The  Department  wa.s 
unable  at  that  tlsie  to  predict  the  coat  and 
type  of  svich  facilities  as  would  t>e  needed 
after  the  imtlal  Ave  years  of  the  project 
development 

On  July  15.  1966.  Director  Hart?)og  stated 
to  the  Hou,se  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  that 

"I  think  in  ail  falriiess  tu  tite  corrunlttee 
1  should  say  th*t  the  projections  of  the  Fed- 
eral ooet  here  of  $476,500  Is  our  estimate  if 
what  should  be  done  in  the  first  five  years 
of  ttie  development  of  this  park.  If  this  park 
expaiKls  in  Its  use.  If  the  reception  of  thl.s 
program  U  such  ...  It  does  not  provide  for 
taking  care  of  additional  crowds  If  that 
happ«i-s  I  am  going  to  be  back  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  to  lay  the  question  before  you  and 
ask  your  consideration  for  additional  money 
to  acconunodate  the  additional  usage." 

At  the  time  the  authorizing  legislation  was 
t>elag  oonsidered.  the  design  of  the  main 
amphitheatre,  now  the  Fllene  Center,  whs 
not  known.  Mrs.  Shotise  did  make  a  firm  ofTer 
to  donate  $1,750,000  to  construct  an  amphi- 
theatre of  3, DOC  t<:>  3,500-8eat  capacity  How- 
ever, as  constructed  the  oenter  liow  seats 
3.500,  with  additional  open-air  apace  for 
3.000.  and  UiB  Shouae  has  donated  in  ex- 
cess of  $3  mlUlon  for  Ita  oompletlon.  With 
the  experience  gained  In  this  past  Inaugural 
seasun  behind  ua  we  are  better  able  to  Iden- 
tify additional  needs  for  visitor  and  admlr.- 
istrallve  facilities.  Studies  are  now  underway 
to  determine  what  measures  can  be  taken 
before  the  1973  seaaon  begins.  The  early  en- 
actment of  the  encksed  Mil  wUl  permit  re- 
quests for  appropriations  to  aooompllah  tlie 
work  in  an  expeditious  manner. 

The  Odk-e  of  Management  and  Budget  ha^ 
advlset;  that  enactment  of  this  propoeed  le^- 
liiiatlon    wi-iuld    be   consistent    with    the    Ad- 
mlnl.stratlon's  objectives 
Smoerely  yours. 


AtHttant  Secretary  oj  the  Interior. 


By  Mr  JACKSON  (for  himself 
afid  Mr.  Allott)    iby  request'  : 

8  2726  A  bill  to  reform  the  mineral 
leasing  laws  Referred  to  the  Conumttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  (Mr.  Ali-otti  and  myself,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  reform  the  mineral  leasing  law.s 

This  legislation  was  submitted  and  re<~- 
ommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  executive  communicatloti  accom- 
panying the  draft  proposal  be  set  forth 
in  the  Record  at  this  pomt  m  my  re- 
marks 

There  bemg  no  objection,  tlie  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

D8    Defabtmknt   or   rur    I-vtiki.  ■«. 
Washington.  DC,  October  12,  li:i 
Hon   Spibo  T.  Acnbw, 
Pre*uJent  of  the  Senate, 
Wa.Hhingtun.  D  C 

Deab  Mr  PRE-stntNT-  Encloaed  Is  a  draft 
bin    'T  >  reform   the   Mineral    Leasing   Ijiws  " 

We  reque.st  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  and  thai  it  be  en- 
acted 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Art  pf  Fehruary  25. 
1920,  a.s  amended  and  «\ipplernented  (30 
use  H181  287 ».  governs  the  dIspoelUon  of 
oil.  gas.  coal  and  certain  other  minerals  on 
hundredii  of  millions  of  acres  of  public  land 
DuTlnK  the  51  years  of  Its  existence  It  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  development  of 
the   Nation's   mineral   economy,   has   oontrt- 


buted  needed  funda  for  the  schools  and 
roads  of  the  various  States  and  for  the  rec- 
lamation fund,  and  has  enabled  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  to  control  In  some  measure 
the  use  of  the  public  domain.  Time,  how- 
ever, has  revealed  major  deficiencies  In  the 
Art. 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Reform  Act  of  197i 
would  ameitid  the  existing  mineral  leasing 
laws  m  six  major  respcctn  ( 1 )  It  would  in- 
corporate apecjflc  refiulrements  to  protect 
the  environment;  (2)  It  would  subelltute 
one  genej-al  mineral  leasing  statute  for  the 
severai  dlSennt  statutes  now  In  existence; 
(3)  It  would  concentrate  greater  responsi- 
bility for  the  leasing  or  sale  of  federally 
owned  minerals  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior:  (41  It  would  extend  the  leasing 
laws  to  mineral  deposits  In  certain  land  not 
now  subject  to  any  form  of  disposition;  (6) 
It  would  extend  the  leasing  principle  to  cer- 
tain minerals  now  covered  by  other  dlspoaal 
laws,  and  (6»  It  would  extend  the  principle 
of  competitive  bidding  Each  of  these  six 
changes  Is  an  Important  step  In  Ijrlnglng  the 
mineral  leasing  system  Into  c»nformaDce 
with  modern  concepus  of  resource  manage- 
ment. 

( n  We  feel  that  the  protection  of  the 
environment  should  be  a  major  concern  of 
any  legislation  to  reform  the  mineral  leasing 
laws  The  Administration  has  propKssed  the 
"Mined  Area  Protection  Act  of  1971"  Which 
ha-s  been  Introduced  as  8  993.  to  enoour^e 
States  to  regulate  the  environmental  aspects 
of  mining  on  State  and  private  land.  The 
proposed  "Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1971"  con- 
taln.<i  a  section  which  would  apply  parallel 
provisions  to  the  public  lands  It  would  re- 
quire, among  others,  that  the  operator  file  an 
operation  plan  with  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval before  he  commences  any  activity 
which  might  cause  a  significant  disturb- 
ance of  the  environment.  The  plan  would  be 
to  assure  that  the  operation  would  not  vio- 
late air  and  water  quality  standards  and 
would  control  erosion,  subsidence  and  other 
specified  environmental  damage  The  regula- 
tions would  require  that  reclamation  be 
made  an  Integral  part  of  the  operation,  but 
would  allow  the  operator  maximum  flexibil- 
ity to  determine  the  most  economically  feasi- 
ble means  of  achlCTtng  the  environmental 
objectives. 

(2i  The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  ap- 
plies only  to  public  domain,  1  e  ,  land  that 
was  never  In  State  or  private  ownership  Min- 
eral leasing  on  lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  from  State  or  private  owners  is  covered 
by  the  Mineral  Leasing  Art  for  Acquired 
Lands  passed  m  1047  (30  DSC.  361-3M). 
This  distinction  as  to  the  dlKpoeltlon  of  min- 
erals Is  based  largely  on  an  accident  of  his- 
tory Under  the  mining  law  of  1873  a  dis- 
tinction between  public  domain  and  acquired 
lands  was  necessary,  because  It  was  felt  that 
lands  which  the  United  States  has  acquired 
for  a  specific  purpose  should  nut  be  available 
for  private  appropriation  for  mining. 

However,  where  full  discretion  and  control 
over  the  dUptisltlon  of  minerals  Is  retained 
by  the  United  States  and  where  title  to  the 
deposits  and  the  lands  containing  them  Is 
retained  by  the  United  States,  there  la  no 
need  for  separate  leasing  systems  fur  acquired 
lands  and  for  public  domain 

(3 1  The  proixjsed  bill  wou:d  allow  each 
surface  nuinaglng  agency  to  dispose  of  sand 
and  gravel  and  other  con-structlon  min- 
erals on  lands  under  Its  Jurisdiction  It 
would  also  allow  the  Oeneral  Senices  Admln- 
iRtratlnn  t.o  convey  mineral  depoelts  when  It 
disposes  of  a  full  fee  tlUe  to  property  de- 
clared excess  under  the  Federal  Property  ai-d 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1948.  With 
those  two  exceptions  the  proposed  bill  would 
consolidate  the  resp'r^nslbllUy  for  adminis- 
tering federally  owned  leasable  minerals  in 
the  Departmr»nt  of  the  Interior  Within  the 
Executive  Branch  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  paramount  competence  and  knowl- 
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edge  m  the  minerals  field.  Tbe  recogniaed 
eipertla*  of  tbe  Oeotogieal  Survey,  tJ»e  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement baa  lad  most  Federal  agencies  to 
delegate  minerals  management  of  lands  un- 
der their  Jurisdiction  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Efflclency  and  economy  dic- 
tate that  this  practice  be  expanded  where 
practicable. 

The  prc^xieed  bill  recognlaes  that  the  sur- 
face managliig  agency  has  a  strong  interest 
in  mlneiala  extraction  on  its  lands.  Sections 
106  and  108  make  it  clear  that  the  surface 
admlnlaterlng  agency  must  consent  to  any 
disposal  and  may  require  conditions  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  lease  to  protect  the  nonmln- 
eraJ  interests  In  the  land 

(41  Mineral  depoelts  in  certain  Federal 
lands  are  at  this  time  not  available  lor  leas- 
ing under  any  statute.  A  major  omlsalon  at 
the  present  time  is  acquired  lands  »et  aside 
for  military  purposes.  Only  when  mineral  de- 
posits In  the  acquired  lauds  in  a  military  res- 
ervation are  being  drained  or  threatened  by 
drainage  can  the  Secretary  take  pirotectlve 
action  and  leaae  them  40  Ope  Atty.  Oen.  41 
(1»40).  Similarly,  deposits  In  both  public 
domain  and  acquired  landa  witliln  incorpo- 
rated cltlea,  towns,  and  vlllagea  are  barred 
iTOBk  leasing,  except  In  caaea  of  drainage.  In 
many  cases  mineral  development  Is  possible 
without  dajnage  to  private  property.  The  pro- 
poeed  legislation  would  make  deposits  in  all 
Federal  lands  leasable  except  the  Outer  Oon- 
Unental  Sbelf  (which  is  subject  to  another 
statute) ,  landa  In  national  parks  and  monu- 
menta.  national  wildlife  refuges  and  n*tlon»l 
wildernesses,  lands  In  naval  petroleum  or  oil 
shale  reserves,  and  Indian  lands  Lands  In 
incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  vlllagee  oould 
be  leaaed  for  oU  and  gas  only  after  consulta- 
tkxi  with  looal  authorities  and  for  other 
minerals  osily  with  tbe  consent  of  such  au- 
thor! ties. 

(5)  The  proposal  would  place  certain 
minerals  presently  subject  to  the  location 
system  under  the  Mining  Law  of  1882  or  to 
sale  tmder  the  Materials  Act,  under  the 
Mineral  Laaalng  System  Tbe  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  presently  covers  coal.  oU  and  gas.  tar 
H»"rts.  oil  siiala,  phosphates,  potasalum,  and 
aodlvim.  It  also  covers  sulphur  but  only  In 
Louisiana  and  New  Mexico.  Tbe  prc^>osed  bill 
would  ( 1 )  cover  all  minerals  in  acquired 
lands.  Including  tbe  so  called  'hard  rock" 
nunerala  which  are  currently  disposed  of 
under  a  variety  of  special  statutes.  ^3)  define 
oil  and  gas  to  inclu«ls  all  hydrocarbons  except 
coal  and  ail  abale  thereby  avoiding  a  dlf&culty 
In  th«  present  law  of  distinguishing  between 
tar  aands  and  oil  and  gas,  (3)  include 
sulphur  In  aU  Stataa.  (4)  include  certain 
cocnpounds  which  are  subject  to  contro- 
versy as  to  which  law  covers  them,  (5)  add 
calcium  and  magnesium  as  leasable  minerals. 
(6)  create  a  category  of  "bedded  minerals" 
which  glvee  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
discretion  to  provide  for  the  leasing  of 
minerals  found  in  beds  of  mineable  thick- 
ness rather  than  In  lodes  or  veins,  and  (7) 
create  a  category  of  "cons traction  minerals  ' 
which  would  Include  the  so  called  "ooeimon 
varletiae"  of  zninerals  now  subject  to  sale 
under  the  Materials  Act  as  weU  as  uncommon 
varieties  of  those  same  minerals  and  certain 
other  similar  minerals  which  are  used  In 
construction.  Such  construction  minerals 
would  be  subject  to  sale  or  lease  at  the  option 
of  the  land  administering  agency.  Tbe  bill 
also  provides  for  the  leasing  of  minerals,  not 
otherwise  subject  to  its  provisions,  when  tbey 
are  associated  with,  or  related  to.  minerals 
subject  to  a  lease. 

i6)  One  of  the  mi>8t  heavily  cxlticlaed 
aspects  of  the  present  leasing  system  Is  the 
extent  of  noncompetitive  leasee  awarded  by 
"lottery"  The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mittee recommended  an  expcmslon  of  ccon- 
petltlve  bidding  The  propo.s«d  bill  would  pro- 
vide thnt,  with  minor  exceptlon.s,  all  leases 
would   be  issued  oompetltlvely. 


In  addition  to  tbcse  six  baaic  principles 
the  proposed  bUl  Inoorporates  provisions  to 
remedy  a  number  of  addlUonal  ^>eclflc 
defects,  which  have  appeared  throtigh  the 
years  in  the  existing  leasing  laws. 

We  regard  this  revision  of  the  mineral 
leasing  laws  as  a  balanced  approach  to  the 
problem  of  providing  adequate  exploration 
and  development  InoenUves,  a  unllorm,  clear, 
and  workable  system  of  disposal,  a  fair  re- 
turn to  tbe  public  and  adequate  protection 
of  the  environment  All  theee  factors  are 
urgently  needed.  We  strongly  recommend 
therefore,  tiie  enactment  of  the  Mmeral 
Leasing  Act  of  1»71. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
bill  would  be  In  accord  with  tbe  program  of 
the  President 

Slncerelv  rours. 

RoGCBs  C    B    MoaroN. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By    Mr.    JACKSON    <lor   himself 
and  Mr  Allott)  : 

8  2727.  A  bill  to  reform  the  mining 
laws  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  an<?  Insular 
AiTairs  fMr.  Allott>  and  myself,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  reform  the  mining  laws 

This  legislation  was  submitted  and 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  executive  communication  accom- 
panying the  draft  proposal  be  printed  in 
the  RgcoKD  at  thl«  point  in  my  renarks. 
There  bring  no  objection,  the  commimi- 
cation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoitD,  as  follows ; 

US.   DKrAmfEKT   or  th«   Itrroioa, 

Wutiinfton.  D.C^  October  12.  1971. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Aoirrw, 
Presidemt  of  the  Senate, 
Woahinffton,  D.C. 

DsAa  Ma.  PaaamKNT:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
bin  "To  reform  the  mining  laws". 

We  request  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  and  that  It  be  en- 
acted. 

The  Mining  Law  of  1873.  as  amended,  and 
certain  other  related  and  supplemental  laws 
govern  tbe  disposition  of  much  of  the 
mineral  wealth  on  hundreds  of  millions  of 
acTM  of  federally  owned  land.  During  the 
almost  one  hundred  years  of  Its  operation. 
the  Mining  Law  of  1872  haa  played  an  Im- 
portant role  In  tbe  developxnent  of  this 
country  It  has  oontrtbuted  to  the  settleBaent 
of  large  areas  of  tbe  West  and  has  provided 
much  of  tbe  mineral  base  for  our  Industry 
and  technology 

Since  1872.  however,  tbe  country's  needs 
have  changed  a  great  deal,  and  as  a  result 
changes  have  been  necessary  In  tbe  Mtomg 
Law  of  1872  In  1920  certain  minerals,  prin- 
cipally oil  and  gas,  and  eoal.  were  taken 
out  from  under  tbe  Mining  Law  of  1872 
and  placed  under  a  mineral  leasing  system. 
In  1846  Congreee  decided  that  certain  oth- 
er so  called  "common  variety"  minerals,  prin- 
cipally sand,  gravel  and  building  stone,  were 
more  appropriately  disposed  of  In  fixed  quan- 
tities at  a  negotiated  price  rather  than  let- 
ting the  first  person  to  disoover  It  have  the 
entire  deposit 

A  basic  ob)ecUve  of  the  original  Mining 
Law  of  1873  was  to  encourage  tbe  prospect- 
ing for  and  development  of  minerals  by  of- 
fering as  an  incentive  the  right  to  a  patent 
for  the  minerals  discovered  and  the  land  they 
were  discovered  In  Where  mining  eoimicted 
with  other  uses  of  public  land  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior  had  two  cboloes:  to  wttbdraw 
tbe  land  from  mining  altogether  or  to  per- 


mit mining  locations  to  continue  irrespective 
of  its  eHect  on  other  uses  or  the  environ- 
ment 

Tbe  two  major  revlaions  mentioned  above, 
tbe  Mln«^  Leasing  Law  of  1620  and  the 
Materials  Disposal  Act  of  1&46,  mcorporated 
two  additional  objectives  with  respect  to 
those  minerals  to  which  they  applied;  di£- 
cretionary  authority  to  harmonize  mining 
activity  with  the  needs  of  other  user*  and 
of  the  envlronmeni,  and  payment  to  i-he 
F^ederal  Oovernment  for  the  minerals  taken 
off  the  pubac  domain. 

The  prc^>osed  'Mining  Law  of  1971"  would 
apply  these  additional  objectives  to  all  the 
minerals  siUl  covered  by  the  Mining  Law  of 
1873.  These  are  the  so-called  "hard-rock" 
minerals  such  as  gold,  sUver.  lead,  zinc,  cop- 
per, and  uranium,  which  are  located  on  pub- 
lic domain  lands  It  would  retain  tbe  basic 
locAUon-patent  system  with  some  aignlfican: 
changes. 

First  It  would  prohibit  any  commercial 
prospecting  on  the  public  domain  unless  the 
prospector  had  obtain  either  a  prospecUng 
lleense  or  an  exploration  development  and 
production  permit.  The  former  would  be  Is- 
sued for  a  nominal  fee  to  any  person  upon 
application.  It  wotUd  not  allow  any  signifi- 
cant surface  diaturbanoe.  It  would  give  the 
Secretary  some  noeasure  of  notice  and  control 
over  prospecting  on  the  public  domain. 

The  exploration  development  and  produc- 
tion p>ermlt  would  authorise  exclusive  pros- 
pecting over  a  given  area  as  well  as  develop- 
ment and  production  If  a  mineral  deposit 
were  discovered  It  would  reqviire  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  and  royalty  on  minerals  ex- 
tracted as  well  as  conditions  to  protect  the 
environment. 

The  proposed  bill  expressly  i^ppllea  to  pub- 
lic domain  land  except  lands  in  the  National 
Park  System,  tbe  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System,  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  lands  held  by  the  petroleum  and  oi'. 
shale  reserves  or  lands  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Where  the  surface  of  the  land 
18  under  the  administration  of  a  Pedera; 
agency  other  than  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
issue  the  permit  to  explore  and  develop  only 
upon  tbe  consent  of  tbe  surface  agency  and 
up>on  sucb  terms  and  conditions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  nonnUneral  values  as  that 
agency  shall  specify. 

Where  the  admmisterlng  agency  deter- 
mines that  specific  land  should  be  removed 
from  the  appllcaUon  of  tbe  Act  to  provide 
for  a  higher  use  or  to  protect  or  enhance  tbe 
environment  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  remove  ft. 

Wliere  lands  subject  to  permit  are  believed 
to  contain  eomxDerclally  valuable  mineral  de- 
posits, tbe  Secretary  shall  require  permiu  tc 
be  based  on  oompetttlve  bidding.  In  addiUoc 
be  sbail  require  eompetltive  bidding  where 
two  or  more  permit  applications  are  filed  for 
the  same  land  on  the  same  day 

Upon  discovery  of  a  mineral  deposit  cap- 
able of  commercial  deveJopment.  the  permit- 
tee would  be  entitled  to  a  patent  to  tbe  min- 
eral deposit  (btit  not  tbe  land!  togetker  with 
certain  rights  to  rent  tbe  surface  of  tbe  arcs 
covered  by  tbe  pomlt  and  nearby  Pedera: 
lands  Tbe  patent  would  require  a  royalty 
to  be  paid  of  at  least  3  percent  and  would 
terminate  after  the  mineral  deposit  Is  ex- 
hausted or  if  the  patentee  abandoned  tr.e 
mine  either  by  written  notice  or  by  failing  t<, 
operate  It  for  30  year? 

The  proposed  bill  would  repeal  the  Min- 
ing Law  of  1873.  as  amended  Any  valid  rights 
existlr^  on  tbe  date  of  enacunenl  would  be 
preserved,  except  that  unpatei--ted  numnp 
claims  would  have  to  be  recorded  within  : 
year  or  be  conclusively  presumed  abandonee 
Pressirre  to  reform  the  Mining  Law  of  187; 
has  been  growing  for  many  years,  both  wlthl: 
the  mining  Industry  a.s  well  as  the  public  lit 
large.  Increasing  conflicts  between  mineral 
activity  and  otha  uses  of  tl>e  land,  concern 
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for  abuses  of  the  mining  law  to  obtain  vaca- 
tion honiestt«a,  concern  for  environmental 
protection  and  the  fru»tratlon  and  uncer- 
tainty to  mineral  developers  of  a  complex 
system  of  overlapping  and  archaic  location 
requirements,  have  contributed  to  this  pres- 
sure. 

We  feel  that  the  proposed  bill  represienta  a 
balanced  approach  to  the  problenv  of  promot- 
ing the  exploration  and  production  of  the 
minerals  on  which  our  society  depends,  co- 
ordinating competing  uses  of  the  land,  pro- 
viding a  fair  return  to  the  public,  and  pro- 
viding the  maximum  feasible  protection  of 
the  environment. 

Reform  of  the  mining  laws  is  long  overdue. 
We  urge  that  Congress  act  on  this  proposal 
without  delay 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  proposed  bill 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RoosBS  C   B   MoRTOhr. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr   HUMPHREY 
S.  2728.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Citizens- 
Committee  to  Study  Congress    Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 
TH«  crnzKNs'  coMMrrrnE  ro  studt  congrbss 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that  estab- 
lishes a  blue-ribbon  Citizens  Commit- 
tee on  Congress — to  thoroughly  examine 
the  legislative  branch  to  recommend 
ways  of  making  It  a  more  respon.slve  in- 
stitution, and  to  provide  a  puWlc  focus 
for  the  reform  of  Congress 

Mr  President,  legislatures  all  over  the 
world  are  challenged  institutions. 
Though  Congress  is  one  of  the  last 
strong  representative  bodies,  It  also  suf- 
fers the  same  malaise  Editorial  writers 
and  news  commentators  never  tire  of 
calling  it  slow,  creaky,  and  ineffective. 
And.  while  tlie  public  generally  holds  the 
Individual  Congressman  or  Senator  in 
high  regard,  the  same  tribute  Is  seldom 
paid  Congress  a.s  a  collective  body. 

One  writer  said 

The  Job  of  Congretia  Is  to  act  aod  to  dis- 
pose ot  legislation. 

But,  Congress  should  be  more  tlian  a 
disposer  or  passive  actor.  It  should  be  an 
informed,  representative,  policy  setting 
body.  It  has  the  responsibility,  as  Wood- 
row  WlLson  said  80  year^  ago,  to  "look 
diligently  into  every  affair  of  government 
and  to  talk  much  about  what  it  sees.  It  is 
meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  and  to 
embody  the  wisdom  and  will  of  its  con- 
stituents." 

In  1971,  Congress  is  not  fulfilling  that 
purpose.  It  is  not  completely  informed. 
It  is  often  imrepresentative.  It  Is  slow 
to  change.  And,  it  seldom  asserts  policy 
Initiatives 

Congress  as  a  completely  responsive 
institution  is  in  trouble. 

Why? 

First,  its  procedures  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  changing  nature  of  the  Ameri- 
can domestic  environment;  as  a  result 
Congress  as  a  collective  has  not  faced 
the  hard  question  of  what  kind  of  an  in- 
stitution it  should  be  and  what  functions 
It  should  perform. 

Second,  it  has  lacked  the  will  to 
change.  It  has  failed  to  overturn  rules 
and  traditions  that  have  outlived  use- 


fulness, and  it  has  negated  the  respon- 
sibility of  majority  rule  inrougn  an  all- 
controlling  committee  system. 

Third,  Congress  has  always  dealt  with 
reform  demands  by  establishing  an  In- 
house  mechanism  to  suggest  innovations 
in  functions,  procedures,  and  structures. 

CONGRESS     AND     THC     CHANCING      DOMXSTIC 
ENVIRONMENT 

Our  domestic  environment  has 
changed.  There  have  been  great  chal- 
lenges and  great  disappointments.  Wliile 
we  have  accomplished  much  in  the  field 
of  human  rights,  civil  rights,  environ- 
mental rights,  political  rights,  and  eco- 
nomic rights,  we  still  have  much  to  do. 

The  question  is  this :  How  relevant  are 
our  institutions  to  today's  demands  and 
today's  society? 

Technological,  social,  economic,  and 
political  changes  have  placed  great 
strains  on  the  ability  of  our  institutions 
to  comprehend  the  nature,  the  complex- 
ity, and  the  Interrelationships  of  prob- 
lems. 

With  all  of  our  domestic  unsettledne.ss, 
though,  and  precisely  because  we  are  an 
optimistic  people,  we  demand  excellence, 
we  demand  well-being,  we  demand  prog- 
ress, and  we  demand  solutions. 

Yet,  who  can  argue  that  our  institu- 
tions have  completely  reflected  tills  new 
social  awarene.ss,  ttxis  new  economy,  or 
the  desire  for  solutions  to  our  problems? 

The  steelworker  who  pays  high  taxes 
and  still  cannot  pay  his  mortgage,  the 
welfare  caseworker  who  every  day  be- 
comes more  and  more  discouraged  at 
the  "system,"  the  small  businessman 
who  spots  a  profitable  market  but  cannot 
get  adequate  financing,  the  city  official 
frustrated  at  the  plethora  of  Federal 
grants,  and  the  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  helped  create  but  now  cannot  com- 
prehend his  own  handiwork  all  agree: 
Our  governing  institutions  are  too 
musclebound  to  resrwnd  effectively  to 
the  needs  of  people.  It  has  become  im- 
pKJssible  to  define  responsibility  and  as- 
sure accountability. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  faces  an 
unprecedented  problem  There  Is  today 
a  lack  of  confidence  and  credibility  In 
Government  at  all  leveLs — Federal,  State, 
and  local. 

Congress  is  not  excepted  from  the 
crisis  of  confidence.  Just  the  opposite 
should  be  true,  however  Congress  must 
and  should  be  the  exception.  It  is  this 
body  that  the  hand  of  the  electorate 
touclies  most  directly  and  frequently  It 
Is  to  this  body  that  people  turn  when 
they  cannot  get  answers  elsewhere 

Congress  has  simply  become  over- 
whelmed by  domestic  and  worldwide 
events 

The  evidence  can  be  clearly  seen  In 
the  relatlonslilp  between  the  Congress 
and  the  executive.  What  has  happened 
is  that  while  Congress  is  nominally  an 
equal  partner  in  the  governing  of  the 
United  States,  in  reality,  this  is  but  a 
paper  equality  It  was  not  by  chance,  but 
by  clear  design,  that  Jie  Founding  Fath- 
ers established  the  Congress  In  article  I 
of  the  Constitution.  But,  Congress  has 
become  the  second  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. And  unless  changes  are  niade  in 
procedure.  In  collective  will.  In  struc- 
tures,  unless   Congress   takes   adequate 


stock  of  changes  in  American  society,  it 
will  remain  subordinate  to  the  executive. 

Look  at  the  facts: 

Congress  today  Ls  more  dependent  on 
the  executive  branch  than  ever  before. 
Most  key  bills  are  administration  bills, 
the  key  testimony  Ls  apt  to  be  adminis- 
tration testimony,  tlie  key  analysis  is  ad- 
ministration analysis,  and  the  key  sup- 
port is  often  administration  support. 

Congress  has  Its  share  of  experts,  but 
neither  the  time,  the  computers,  nor  the 
data  sources  to  adequately  challenge  or 
scrutinize  executive  policies  in  a  system- 
atic manner.  Congress  does  and  can 
challenge  the  political  implications  of 
executive  programs.  But  what  is  needed 
is  something  broader.  Congre.ss  must  be 
able  to  anticipate  crises  rather  than  Just 
react  to  them, 

Congre.ss  has  lost  much  of  the  control 
over  the  legislative  intent  of  laws.  Al- 
most daily  new  regulations  are  promul- 
gated by  executive  agencies  Congress  be- 
comes aware  of  them  only  when  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  population  is  af- 
fected and  protests.  In  short,  rulemak- 
ing in  a  complex  world  becomes  policy- 
making, and  Congress  too  often  remains 
on  the  outside  of  the  process. 

CONGRESS,   rrs   PROCEDURES.    AND   MAJORrrT    Wlli 

If  Congress  Is  ever  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibilities, then  it  must  become  properly 
organized  There  is  no  denying  it:  proce- 
dures do  influence  policies  and  programs. 

Congress  Is  a  fragmented  institution. 
Decisions  are  made  by  nearly  invisible 
sutKommittees,  and  no  single  mechanism 
exists  for  lookmg  at  the  broad  overall  ob- 
jectives of  legislation  as  it  affects  the 
public  interest. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment's report  "Making  Congress  More 
Effective"  put  it  thi.s  way; 

Too  many  committees  and  subcommittees 
fragment  broad  policy  Issues  Into  bits  and 
pieces  of  legislation  There  1.?  inadequate 
communication  between  separate  Independ- 
ent power  centers  The  coordination  essen- 
tial to  consistent  and  coherent  decuslon-mak- 
Ing  Is  lacking  Review  of  agency  performance 
is  badly  subdivided  and  variable  In  quality, 
often  focusing  upon  trivia  while  neglecting 
evaliiatlve  Inquiries  Into  overall  achieve- 
ments Continuous  feedback  of  agency  prog- 
ress on  approved  project.-*  and  on -going  pro- 
grams Is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Consider  just  two  areas  of  fiscal  policy 
and  national  security  affairs 

The  budget  of  the  United  States  is  ex- 
amined by  over  31  committees  and  sub- 
committees. Administrative  functions 
that  might  be  the  responsibility  of  two 
or  more  agencies  are  never  closely  ex- 
amined as  a  smgle  entity.  Tlius,  public 
welfare  programs — public  assistance, 
food  stamps,  public  housing — are  scruti- 
nized by  the  House  Ways  find  Means 
Committee,  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriations  subcommittees, 
the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  com- 
mittees, the  Senate  Finance  committees, 
the  House  Housing  subcommittee,  and 
the  Urban  Affairs  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate 

The  subcommittees  and  committees  do 
work  hard.  The  members  are  diligent, 
and  they  produce  an  impressive  record. 
However,  they  are  limited.  They  c&nnot 
look  at  the  entire  budget  as  a  single 
entity.  Tliey  must  Instead  look  at  parts; 


and  consequently  they  tend  to  focus  on 
Incremental  changes  in  the  budget — a 
dollar  increase  here,  two  new  Jol)s  there. 
As  a  result,  the  question  is  seldom  asked 
"Why  is  a  i>artlcular  program  needed?" 
•Has  it  outlived  its  usefulness?"  or  "Ls 
there  another  anc'  maybe  better  method 
of  accomplishing  the  goal?" 

In  the  field  of  national  security,  the 
Congress  lacks  an  effective  mechanism  to 
adequately  consider  all  the  ramifications 
of  chanfre  in  the  world  community,  the 
strategic  implication.s  of  the  atomic  age. 
the  largene.ss  of  the  defense  budget,  tlie 
issues  of  arms  control  Authority  is  pres- 
ently split  among  the  Armed  8er\ice 
Committee,  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  counterpart  to  the 
executive  branch's  National  Security 
CoimcU — a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security  which  could 
draw  on  the  experience  of  legislative 
leaders  in  various  national  security  areas. 

I  have  recently  made  just  such  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Congre.ss.  I  believe  that  such 
a  committee  is  desirable  becaase  it  would 
provide  for  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
national  security  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress; it  would  permit  cla«;er  consultation 
and  cooperation,  and  it  would  permit  a 
comprehensive  review  of  our  involvement 
in  'Vietnam  and  help  heal  the  devlsive- 
ness  in  our  country  that  has  resulted 
from  the  secrecy  of  national  security  de- 
cisionmaking 

The  Joint  Committee  on  National  Se- 
curity Policy  would.  I  believe,  assist  Con- 
gress in  asserting  its  constitutional  role 
in  foreign  policy. 

But  at  tlie  heart  of  conflicts  over  pro- 
cedures lies  the  InabUity  of  the  majority 
to  work  its  will. 

Seniority  and  the  committee  system 
together  place  constraints  on  majority 
will — constraint*  that  can  be  and  are 
far  reaching  in  their  policy  effects.  For 
years,  the  House  of  Representatives  never 
held  a  vote  on  the  Vietnam  war.  For 
years  medicare  and  medicaid  were  de- 
layed through  committee  bottlenecks. 

All  of  us — Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors— were  sent  to  Washington  to  speak 
out  and  make  decisions  on  a  variety  of 
important  national  issues.  But,  what  do 
we  find?  We  are  not  Congressmen  and 
Senators — we  are  members  of  commit- 
V0C8* 

And,  very  little  is  done  outside  the 
framework  of  congressional  committees. 

We  are  held  responsible  for  our  voles 
on  all  issues.  Yet.  the  only  issues  on 
which  we  can  usually  make  a  substantive 
legislative  contribution  are  issues  related 
to  our  committee  assignments. 

This  is  wrong  and  it  must  change. 

INDEPENDENT   STCDT    OF   CONCHXSB 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires an  Independent  analysis  of  its 
functions.  Its  structures.  Its  procedures. 
its  strengths.  Its  shortcomings,  and  its 
relationships  to  changing  US,  society 
and  the  world  community. 

This  is  why  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion creating  a  Citizens  Committee  to 
Study  Congress. 


A  prestigious  independent  Citizens' 
Committee  can  accomplish  two  goals 
that  the  normal  in-house  mechanisms  of 
self-examination  can  never  achieve. 
First,  it  can  bring  a  sense  of  detachment 
and  perspective  that  should  result  in  an 
objective,  xmbiased  examination  of 
Congress. 

Second,  a  citizens'  committee  can  pro- 
\ide  impetus  for  reform.  By  holding  hear- 
ing.s  around  the  Nation,  it  can  be  a  means 
ol  education,  a  mobilizer  of  public  ac- 
tivism, and  a  veliicle  for  public  participa- 
tion in  the  evaluation  of  Congress. 

My  bill  establishes  a  15  member  in- 
dc{>endent  committee  to  study  all  facets 
of  Congress  Its  goal  is  not  just  to  pro- 
duce a  Usting  of  reforms,  but  to  produce 
an  understanding  of  Congress  as  an  in- 
stitution subject  to  the  pulls  and  strains 
of  governance. 

It  authorizes  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the  F*resident 
of  the  United  States  to  appoint  members 
to  a  selection  committee.  This  commit- 
tee will,  within  1  month,  appoint  15  mem- 
bers of  the  citizen's  committee 

llie  citizen's  committee  would  be  as 
broadly  representative  of  the  public  as 
possible.  No  more  than  two  Congressmen, 
two  Senators,  and  two  officials  from  the 
executive  branch.  The  nme  other  mem- 
bers should  be  selected  from  the  pubhc 
at  large.  One  appointee  will  be  designated 
chairman  by  the  selection  committee.  No 
less  than  six  nor  more  than  nine  will  be 
from  one  political  party. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  appointment 
ol  the  fuU  committee  of  an  executive  di- 
rector, and  authorizes  supportive  staff 
personnel. 

The  committee  shall  be  empowered  to 
conduct  an  extensive  study  into  congres- 
sional fimctions,  powers,  and  procedures. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  committee  will 
make  periodic  reports  to  the  Congress 
with  a  final  comprehensive  report  at  the 
end  of  Its  2-year  life. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  citizens' 
committee  would  be  charged  with  provid- 
ing guidelines  and  recommendations  in 
four  prime  areas : 

First,  the  committee  should  examine 
the  role  of  Congress  in  asserting  policy 
initiatives.  This  means  that  the  com- 
mittee must  come  to  some  conclusions  as 
to  what  is  a  policy  Initiative,  what  must 
be  done  If  Congress  is  to  reassert  a  role 
in  policy  initatives,  and  in  what  areas 
Congress  can  best  assert  such  initiatives. 

It  would  mean  a  study  of  the  role  of 
political  parties,  ol  policy  committees,  of 
tlie  leaderships,  and  of  the  application  of 
new  technology  and  data  processing  tech- 
niques. 

It  would  mean  that  Congress  must 
equip  Itself  for  policy  analysis.  Congress 
must  simply  have  the  tools  to  tell  what 
proposed  policies  will  do,  who  will  bene- 
fit, what  the  consequence  of  alternative 
policies  might  be,  and  what  the  policies 
will  cost.  And.  It  must  have  this  informa- 
tion independent  of  the  executive  branch. 

Policy  analysis  means  employing  staff 
experts  who  can  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion on  spedflc  problem  areas  of  Ameri- 
can society.  It  means  tislng  the  most  up- 
to-date      management      techniques.      It 


means  using  computer  technology  for 
budgetary  analysis  and  program  evalua- 
tions. It  means  obtaining  independent, 
quality  studies  on  important  public  ques- 
tions It  means  in-depth  issue  analysis.  It 
means  blocking  out  congressional  time  to 
study  and  to  think.  And,  it  means  ques- 
tioning and  requestionixog  the  fotmda- 
tions   of   all   programs. 

The  criteria  should  be  tlus;  Is  the 
program  necessary?  Is  it  accomplishing 
its  purposes?  Are  the  people  involved  in 
the  planning  and  execution  of  the  pro- 
gram? Is  the  cost  reasonable  to  the  ends 
desired^  'What  are  the  consequences  of 
the  policy  for  the  public  interest '^  WTiat 
other  alternatives  might  accomplish  the 
purp>ose  desired  ? 

A  second  area  is  programs  and  evalua- 
tion. How  best  can  Congress  equip  itself 
to  efficiently  monitor  the  programs  It 
creates  How  can  Congress  make  the  best 
ase  of  technology,  information,  and  utili- 
zation of  personnel  to  perform  its  con- 
stitutional oversight  functions.  How  can 
it  educate  the  public  as  to  limits,  expect- 
ancies and  promises  of  programs'' 

The  third  area  is  the  Institution  itself — 
with  its  system  of  powers,  priorities,  priv- 
ileges, and  traditions  We  need  to  ex- 
amine our  decisionmaking  mechanism, 
the  committees,  Uie  staffs,  the  seniority 
system,  and  we  must  come  m  some  con- 
clusions about  what  we  want  the  com- 
mittees to  do — both  now  and  in  the 
future 

We  have  got  to  have  some  way  of  ra- 
tionalizing rules  and  procedures  witli 
democratic  values  of  majority  ru'.e  and 
minority  rights. 

We  must  legitimately  ask  and  answer 
Are  we  sufficiently  organized  to  handle 
the  crush  of  demands  placed  on  us  as  an 
Institution? 

Fourth,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
social,  economic,  political,  and  interna- 
tional environment  and  to  relate  the 
change  and  challenges  irtherent  in  it 
to  the  functioning  of  Congress 

"Whatever  the  recommendations,  what- 
ever the  standards  of  evaluation  and 
criteria  for  judgment,  the  committee 
should  recognize  that  studies  cannot  be 
done  in  a  vacuum.  The  endeavors  of  this 
committee  should  not  be  idle  efforts  It 
should  try  to  understand  what  Congress 
Is,  what  functions  It  performs,  how,  If 
at  all,  these  functions  have  changed,  and 
what  functions  Congress  is  likely  to 
perform  In  the  future. 

The  prime  objective  of  this  committee 
should  be  tliis:  We  should  try  to  get 
ahead  of  our  problems.  We  need  to  ask 
and  answer:  What  kinds  ol  institutions 
will  we  need  to  handle  the  problems  of 
the  next  50  to  100  years? 

I  predict  that  the  rejxjrt  of  this  com- 
mittee will  not  gather  dust,  as  so  many 
others  have.  'Verj-  frankly,  tlie  public 
nature  of  tlie  committee  contains  the 
seed  of  public  insistence  that  the  com- 
mittee will  provide  the  basis  of  discus- 
sion and  debate  leading  to  reform  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  thJf  point  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxco&i), 
as  follows: 
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A    bill    to   establish   a   Citizens'    Committee 

To    Study    Congress 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 

America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    (a) 

there     la     established     a     committee     to     be 

known  as  the  Citizens'  Committee  to  Study 

Congress     (hereinafter    referred    to    aa    the 

Committee")    to    make    a    complete    study 

relating  to  the  functions,  powers,  duties,  and 

operation  of  the  Congress. 

I  b  (  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  chosen  by  a  selection  committee  composed 
of  3  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  one  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  Any  member  of 
the  selection  committee  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Government 
shall  receive  $100  tor  each  day  {including 
travel  time)  that  he  is  performing  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  selection  committee. 
Each  member  of  the  selection  committee 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  .subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  lu 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  selection  committee 

(c)  The  selection  committee  .shall  choose, 
not  later  than  30  days  after  the  !at.t  memt)er 
of  the  selection  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed, 15  members  to  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee Not  more  than  two  of  the  members  shall 
be  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
not  more  than  two  of  the  members  shall  be 
members  of  the  Senate;  and  not  more  than 
one  of  the  members  shall  be  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  The  selection 
committee  shall  designate  one  of  the  mem- 
bers as  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

(d)  Eight  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  qtiorum.  Any  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  by  the  selection  committee  within  30 
days  after  the  vacancy  occurs. 

(e)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  not 
otherwise  employed  by  the  United  States 
Government  shall  receive  $100  for  each  day 
(Including  travel  time)  that  he  Is  performing 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  Each 
member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  In  the  performance 
oX  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

Sec.  3.  I  a)  In  conducting  its  study,  the 
Committee  shall — 

(1)  consider  the  role  of  the  Congress  In 
establishing  policy  for  the  operation  of  the 
United  States  Government; 

(2)  determine  how  the  Congress  may  best 
exercise  Its  function  of  reviewing  and  evalu- 
ating programs  and  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government: 

(3)  examine  the  operation  of  the  Congress 
Itself  (incKidlng  but  not  limited  to  its  powers, 
priorities,  privileges,  traditions,  the  means  by 
which  the  Congress  makes  decisions,  Its  com- 
mittee system,  and  iu>  staffs) : 

(4)  examine  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  factors  which  affect  the  operation  of 
the  Congress  and  which  may  hereafter  affect 
such  operation:  and 

(5)  examine  and  consider  such  other  mat- 
ters as  the  Committee  may  deem  appropriate 
to  provide  an  understanding  of  how  the  Con- 
gress has  operated  and  how  the  Congress 
should  operate  In  the  future 

(b)(1)  Not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Commit- 
tee shall  submit  a  final,  comprehensive  report 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  respect  to  Its  study.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  also  make  such  reports,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  the  Committee  deems  necessary. 
Any  report  of  the  Committee  shall  contain 
such  findings,  statements,  and  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Committee  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

(2)   Any  report  of  the  Committee  shall  be 


printed  as  a  public  document  and  made 
available  for  sale  to  the  public 

(c)  Thirty  days  after  the  Committee  sub- 
mits its  final,  comprehensive  report,  the 
Committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Committee  or.  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Committee,  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  hold 
hearings,  administer  oaths  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  evidence  In  any  such  hearings,  take 
testimony,  and  receive  documents  and  other 
writings  Any  member  authorized  by  the 
Committee  may  administer  oaths  of  affirma- 
tions of  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Committee  is  authorized — 

(  1 )  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director  and  such  additional 
personnel  as  may  be  nece.ssary.  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointment  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification  and    General    Schedule   pay   rates: 

(2)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3108  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code; 

(3)  appoint  stich  advisory  committees  as  it 
deems  necessary: 

(4)  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  operation  of  the  Committee 
and  its  organization  and  personnel: 

(5)  to  procure  supplies  and  services; 

(6)  to  enter  into  contracts;  and 

(7)  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mittee, upon  request  made  by  the  chairman, 
such  data,  reports,  and  other  Information 
as  the  Committee  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  under  this  Act 

Sec  5.  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  stims  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (  for  himself, 
Mr.  Hartke.  and  Mr.  Mondale)  . 
S.  2729.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  reserve 
supplies  of  soybean.s,  corn,  grain  sor- 
ghum, barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  dairy  and 
poultry  products  for  national  security 
and  to  protect  domestic  consumers 
against  an  Inadequate  supply  of  such 
commodities;  to  maintain  and  promote 
foreign  trade;  to  protect  producers  of 
such  commodities  against  an  unfair  loss 
of  income  resulting  from  the  establisli- 
ment  of  a  reserve  supply;  to  assist  In 
marketing  such  commodities;  to  assure 
the  availability  of  commodities  to  pro- 
mote world  peace  and  understanding; 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

REINTRODDCTION     CjF    STRATEGIC     STORABLE    AGRI- 
CULTURAL   FOOD    COMMODITIES    ACT    OF     107  1 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  on 
October  4.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  strategic  storable 
agricultural  food  commodities  reserve 
and  I  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  an  early  announcement 
of  the  feed-grain  program  for  1972  giving 
assurance  of  adequate  income  for  farm- 
ers in  1972  and  to  relieve  the  low  price 
and  mcome  situation  for  the  1971  crop. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  Secretary 
made  the  early  announcement.  I  thank 
him  for  that.  The  early  announcement 
will  give  time  for  the  President  or  the 


Congress  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of 
the  program  that  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced. 

Because  the  program  the  Secretary 
annoimced  provides  no  definite  assur- 
ance of  improved  farm  income,  I  am  re- 
introducing the  food  reserve  bill  I  in- 
troduced earlier  to  add  some  income  and 
price  guarantees.  The  Secretary  would 
have  *o  pay  for  the  commodities  that  the 
bill  requires  him  to  buy  in  establishing 
the  food  reserve.  This  would  insure  im- 
provement in  farm  income  from  the  cur- 
rent low  levels  for  1971,  as  well  as  1972 
crops. 

The  new  bill  sets  the  minimum  price 
which  the  Secretary  must  pay  for  com- 
modities he  is  required  to  purchase  for 
the  national  food  reserve.  The  minimum 
acquisition  prices  are  established  at  90 
percent  of  the  authorized  maximum 
prices. 

The  authorized  maximum  acquisition 
prices  are: 

For  corn — $1.35  per  bushel. 

For  other  feed  grains — prices  reflect- 
ing feed  value  equivalent  to  the  $1.35  for 
corn. 

For  wheat — $1.55  per  bushel. 

For  soybeans — $3.00  per  bushel. 

For  dairy  and  poultry  products,  prices 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  equivalent  to  90  percent  of 
the  pai-ity  price  for  milk  for  manufactur- 
ing as  indicated  by  historical  statistical 
relationships. 

The  new  bill  also  sets  the  minimum 
price  at  which  the  Secretai-y-  can  sell  out 
of  the  food  reserve  at  120  percent  of  the 
established  price.  This  is  just  to  make 
sure  that  the  mi.scalculations  and  loose- 
ness In  administration  do  not  result, 
as  they  often  do.  in  allowing  the  drift 
of  actual  market  prices  to  be  depressed 
below  the  level  set  by  law  With  the  5- 
percent  leeway,  sales  by  the  Secretary 
should  not  depress  actual  market  prices 
below  the  parity  income  level 

The  new  bill  also  raises  the  reserve 
level  for  feed  grains  from  25  million  tons 
to  30  million  tons  Most  recently  avail- 
able reliable  data  indicate  that  removal 
of  no  more  than  25  million  tons  will  not 
reduce  the  artificial  surplus  sufficiently  to 
make  the  minimum  purchase  price  ef- 
fective. 

Moreover,  careful  long  term  calcula- 
tions indicate  that  a  properly  insulated 
total  reserve  including  privately  held 
carryovers  of  40  or  45  million  tons  might 
not  be  excessive. 

The  mere  existence  of  such  a  relatively 
comfortable  reserve  would  forestall  the 
kind  of  panic  demands  for  production  in- 
crea.ses  that  characterized  official  cal- 
culations during  the  winter  and  early 
.spring  of  a  year  ago.  which  led  to  the  cur- 
rent artificial  surx)lus  aiul  current 
depressed  prices  and  income  of  focxi  grain 
farmers. 

The  Nation  needs  a  strategic  and  safety 
reserve  of  food  conunodities.  Such  a 
reserve  will  serve  consumers,  the  Nation, 
and  the  world  we  help  feed  well.  Tlie 
purcha.ses  for  suid  sales  from  such  a 
reserve  can  help  to  stabilize  family  farm 
income  at  or  near  the  parity  level.  Con- 
sidering the  concept  of  equaUty  of  re- 
wards and  sacrifices  projected  under 
phase  II  of  the  economic  program,  the 
revi.sed  food  reserve  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  help  prevent  inflation  while 
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helping  to  protect  farmers  from  Inequi-     to  dispose  of  commodities  m  such  reserve  as 


ties  that  may  develop  in  the  program 
I  also  ask  unanimous  coasent  to  have 

the  text  of  the  bill  printed  at  this  point  in 

the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  2729 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  reserve  supplies  of  soy- 
beans, corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats, 
wheat  and  dairy  and  poultry  products  for 
national  secur'ty  and  to  protect  domestic 
consumers  against  an  Uiadequate  supply 
of  such  commodities;  to  maintain  and 
promote  foreign  trade;  to  protect  producers 
of  such  commodities  against  an  unfair  loss 
of  Income  resulting  from  the  establishment 
of  a  reserve  supply;  to  assist  In  marketing 
such  commodities;  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  commodities  to  promote  world 
peace  and  understanding;  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Strategic  Storable 
Agricultural  Food  Commodities  Act  of  1971  ". 
Sec.  2.  NotwithsUndlng  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  establish,  maintain,  and  dispose  of  a 
separate  reeerve  of  inventories  ol  wheat,  feed 
grains,  soybeans,  dairy  products  and  poultry 
products  as   provided   in   this  Act. 

Such  reserve  inventories  shall  Include  not 
more  than  the  foUowlng  quantities:  (1)  three 
hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat;  (2)  a  total 
of  thirty  million  tons  of  feed  grains;  (3) 
one  hundred  million  buFhei.s  of  soybeans  and 
(4)  dairy  and  poultry  products  at  levels  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary 

Sec  3(a).  The  maximum  price  the  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  for  any  commodity  shall  be 
11.35  per  bushel  for  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  at  prices  reflecting  feed  value  equiv- 
alent to  corn;  for  wheat  »1.55  per  bushel: 
for  soybeans  »;3.00  per  bushel,  adjusted  by 
the  percentage  Increase  in  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  after  1971  and  for 
dairy  and  poultry  products  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  historically  as  equivalent 
to  90' ,  of  the  parity  prices  for  manufactured 
dairy  products. 

(b)  The  minimum  price  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  for  any  commodity  shall  be  90  per  cen- 
tum of  the  price  specified  in  .Section  3(8). 

(c)  Such  maximum  and  minimum  prices 
and  the  quantity  to  be  procured  during  the 
marketing  year  and  the  estimates  used  in 
arriving  at  the  same  shall  be  announced 
during  such  marketing  year  on  the  last  Fri- 
day of  July  for  wheat,  on  the  last  Friday  of 
October  for  feed  grains,  on  the  last  Friday 
of  Septemljer  for  soybeans  and  on  the  last 
Friday  of  April  for  dairy  and  poultry  prod- 
ucu  Provided.  That  for  the  1971  marketing 
year  such  announcements  shall  be  made  as 
soon  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  as 
is  reasonably  possible. 

(d  I  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  propor- 
tion purchases  and  reserve  stocks  of  the  var- 
ious varieties  and  grades  of  each  of  the  above 
commodities  to  correspond  to  usual  market- 
ing demands. 


follows : 

( 1 )  For  use  in  i«llevlng  distress  (a)  in  any 
area  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Guam  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  declared  by  the  President  to 
be  an  acate  distress  area  because  of  unem- 
ployment or  other  economic  cause  if  the 
President  finds  that  such  use  will  not  displace 
or  Interfere  with  normal  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  (b)  In  connection 
with  any  major  disaster  determined  by  the 
President  to  warrant  assistance  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  Public  Law  875. 
Eighty-first  Congress  a.s  amended  (42  U.S  C. 
1855  et  seq  ). 

(2 1  For  use  in  connection  with  a  state  of 
civil  defense  emergency  as  proclaimed  by  the 
President  or  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (50  U  S.C  Appl  2251-2297),  or  for 
use  in  a  major  disaster  sis  defined  In  section 
102  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-606). 

(3)  For  sale  In  assistance  In  the  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  of  foundation  herds  of 
cattle  (including  producing  dairy  cattle), 
sheep,  and  goats  and  their  offspring,  under 
section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (7  US  C.  1427 ) ,  and  to  provide  feed 
for  livestock  in  any  emergency  area  under  the 
Act  of  September  21,  1959,  as  amended  (7 
CSC.  1427,  note  I, 

(4)  For  use  to  meet  famine  or  other  urgent 
or  extraordlnarv  relief  requirements  outside 
the  United  Slates  as  determined  by  the 
President. 

(c)  The  Secretary  ma^  buy  and  sell  at  an 
equivalent  price  allowing  for  the  custom- 
ary location  and  grade  price  differentials, 
substantially  equivalent  quantities  In  dif- 
ferent locations  or  warehouses  to  the  extent 
needed  to  properly  handle,  rotate,  distrib- 
ute, and  locate  such  reserve  Such  purchases 
to  offset  sales  shall  be  made  within  two 
market  days. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  accept  warehouse 
receipts  in  lieu  of  taking  physical  posses- 
sion of  the  grain,  but  in  such  cases  the 
obligor  under  the  warehouse  receipt  shall  be 
required  at  all  times  to  have  the  grade 
stated  on  the  warehouse  receipt  or  a  better 
grade  available  for  delivery. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  dally  list 
available  showing  the  price,  location,  and 
quantity  of  the  transactions  entered  Into 
hereunder. 

Sec.  5  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent 
feasible  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
and  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  con- 
sistent with  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  the  effective  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  shall  utUlze  the 
usual  and  ctistomary  channels,  faculties, 
and  arrangements  of  trade  and  commerce. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  store  grain 
purchased  under  this  section  in  producer- 
owned  and  commercial  storage  facilities. 

Sic  8.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  purchase  authority  under 
sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  commodities  specified  shall  ex- 


Sec.  4.  (a)   Except  when  a  state  of  emer-     pire  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year  for 


gency  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  President 
or  by  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress  de- 
claring that  such  reserves  should  not  be  sold 
the  Secretary  shall  offer  each  commodity  in 
the  reserve  for  sale  at  a  price  of  106  per 
centum  of  the  price  as  provided  in  Section 
3(a),  Provided,  That  such  sales  shall  In  no 
event  be  less  than  the  market  price  for  the 
commodity  at  the  time  of  sale:  Provided 
further,  That  sales  during  any  oiarketing 
year  shall  be  limited  to  the  net  quantities 
by  which  estimated  domestic  constunptlon 
and  exports  exceed  eetimated  domestic  pro- 
duction and  Imports, 
(b)   The  Secretary  Is  also  hereby  authorised 


the  1976  crop  of  such  commodity. 

DETICIENCIES         OF         ADMINISTllATION"8  I»7« 

WHEAT       AND    FEKD      GKAINS       PaOCBAMS       AKD 

WHAT    SHOU14J    BE   DONE    TO    CORkECT   THEM 

THE    1973    rEKO    GRAINS    PEOGEAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
1972  wheat  and  feed  grain  profirramB  as 
announced  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  the  following  major  defi- 
ciencies: 

First.  The  1972  feed  grains  program 
will  be  one  of  the  most  costly  programs  to 
date. 


Second,  The  E>eparunent's  programs 
have  led  to  an  Increase  In  carryover 
stocks  of  both  wheat  and  feed  grains  this 
year  and  will  likely  contribute  additional 
carryover  stocks  of  these  commodities 
next  year,  despite  the  increased  set-aside 
called  for  in  the  1972  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. 

Third  Based  upon  our  experience  with 
the  1969  feed  grains  programs,  when  39 
million  acres  were  diverted,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  a  sei-aside  program  of  38 
million  feed  grain  acres  will  hold  pro- 
duction in  line  with  utilization. 

Tlie  increased  pa>'ments  announced 
for  the  1972  program  may  bring  an 
equivalent  reduction  in  production  tis 
the  1971  record  levels  but  will  not  reduce 
production  sufficiently  to  improve  mar- 
ket prices  over  what  they  are  now.  lliis 
of  course  will  mean  a  continued  lower 
income  situauon  for  feed  grain  farmers. 

A  basic  reason  underlying  tliis  failure 
of  the  1972  program  to  reduce  produc- 
tion in  line  with  demand  is  that  farmers 
can.  and  likely  will,  expand  tlieir  feed 
grains  and  wheat  production  on  their 
non-set-aside  acres.  This  is  to  say  that  a 
farmer  can  sign  up  in  the  program,  set- 
aside  a  certain  percentage  of  his  acre- 
age, and  turn  around  and  expand  his  pro- 
duction on  the  remaining  land  on  Ills 
farm  In  that  there  is  no  feed  grain  base 
acreage  requirement  included  in  this  or 
next  year's  program. 

The  1970  Agricultural  Act  provides  au- 
thority for  Uie  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  initiate  a  base  acreage  program  foi 
feed  grains.  And.  it  is  exactly  what  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  do  with 
respect  to  tlie  1972  feed  grains  crop.  The 
program  as  announced  by  the  Secretary 
not  only  fails  to  offer  any  prospect  for 
increased  income  to  feed  grains  produc- 
ers, but  will  very  likely  result  in  further 
reductions  of  Income  plus  add  further  to 
the  surpluses  which  were  created  by  this 
year's  program. 

I  think  feed  grain  farmers  as  they 
learn  the  details  of  this  program  will  be 
sick  about  it,  boXli  in  terms  of  its  failure 
to  strengthen  his  income  as  well  as  the 
increased  cost  which  he  will  ha\e  to  pay 
for  it  as  a  taxpayer. 

THE     1S72    WHEAT    PROGRAM 

The  1972  wheat  program  announced 
earlier  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  basically  the  same  as  this  year's  pro- 
gram exc^t  for  a  small  increase  In  the 
set-aside  requirement.  As  such,  it  too  will 
likely  fail  to  bring  production  In  line 
with  utilization  demands,  thereby  con- 
tributing even  further  to  the  carryover 
of  wheat  stocks  next  year. 

Preliminary  reports  on  winter  wheat 
plantings  Indicate  at  least  a  20-percent 
Increase  in  plantings  this  year  over  last. 
The  Department  has  taken  no  further 
action  In  connection  with  these  Teports. 

Again,  under  the  1970  Agricultural  Act, 
the  Secretary  does  have  authority  to  in- 
stitute an  additional  voluntary  set-aside 
progrsun  for  wheat  which  would  permit 
the  retirement  of  additional  acres  over 
and  above  those  set-aside  acres  now  re- 
quired imder  the  announced  wheat  pro- 
gram for  1872. 

■■COMMENDATIONS 

In  my  judgm«it  the  specific  actionJs 
which    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture 
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should  institute  regardixig  the  1972  wheat 
arid  feed  grrains  programs  are  as  follows: 

FHrst.  Institute  a  base  acreage  program 
for  feed  graiiLs- 

Second.  Increase  the  loan  level  for  com 
to  $1.25  per  bushel.  This  will  still  result 
in  a  price  wluch  would  make  us  compet- 
itive on  the  world  market,  especially  if 
we  experience  a  devaluation  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar. 

Third.  Institute  an  additional  diversion 
acreage  program  for  wheat. 

Fourth.  Increase  the  loan  level  for 
wheat  to  $1.40  per  bushel 

In  addition  to  the  abo\e.  tlie  following 
actions  should  also  be  taken  with  respect 
to  the  ciirrent  and  future  programs  for 
our  major  farm  commodities : 

First  Increase  the  national  ba-^e  acre- 
age allotment  for  cotton  from  the  cur- 
rent 11.5  million  acres  to  12.5  million 
acres. 

Second.  Increase  the  current  minimum 
loan  level  for  com— 1971  com— by  25 
percent. 

Third  Enact  the  new  Humphrey  Stra- 
tegic Storable  Agricultural  Food  Com- 
modities Act  of  1971  which  esUibllshes 
reserve  inventories  of  whe>it,  feed  grains, 
soybeans,   dairy,   and    jwultry   products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
Department  of  Agriculture'.s  official  an- 
nouncement covering  the  provisions  of 
the  1972  fe«l  grains  program 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows 

SICRETAJIT       H-ARDtN       .\NMOITr»CES       1972      FfTKI 
ORAIT*    PKDCRAM     AMD    SOTBIIAN     LOAN    LCVBL 

Washington  October  18  -  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Clifford  M  Hurdln  today  announced 
»  feed  grain  program  for  19T2  deigned  to 
Increase  farm  Income  and  reduce  rarry-over 
ntocks. 

The  new  program  raises  the  feed  grain  set- 
aside  to  2S  percent  of  the  base  (20  percent 
this  year),  boosts  set-aside  payments  (40 
cents  per  bushel  for  corn  frum  32  cents  this 
year),  brings  barley  Into  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, adjusts  loan  levels  for  grain  sorghum 
and  barley  (consistent  with  the  feeding  value 
of  corn ) ,  extends  farm  stored  grain  reee^ 
provlstona.  and  offers  faraiers  two  new  op- 
tions to  set  aside  additional  acreage  beyond 
the  minimum  qualifying  25  percent. 

The  program  Ls  designed  to  achieve  a  feed 
grain  set-aside  nf  at  lea.st  38  mlUlcin  acres 
m  1973  compared  with  18.2  million  acres  this 
year 

The  new  program  continues  corn  loan 
levels  at  tl.OS  |No  2  basis)  and  the  guaran- 
tee at  $1.35  per  'lusliel  The  soybean  loan 
level  win  be  maintained  at  $2  25  per  bushel. 

The  feed  grain  prtigratn  will  wc^rk  this  way: 

1  During  sign-up  starting  Jan  17.  a 
farmer  can  decide  whether  to  spt  aside  a 
mliilmuni  25  percent  of  this  feed  gram  base 
acreage  to  qualify  for  loans  aiid  paynjents. 

Lo&na  will  b«  tl.Ol.  per  buahel  for  com 
(No  2  basis),  the  same  as  In  1971.  »1  79  per 
hundredweight  for  grain  sorghum  ($173  In 
19711:  86  cents  per  buishel  for  barley  (81 
cents  In  1971 1 :  and  54  cents  and  Su  cents  per 
bushel,  respectively,  tor  oats  and  rye  (the 
S8une  as  in  1971). 

Set-aside  payments  will  be  40  cents  per 
bushel  for  corn.  32  cents  per  bushel  for 
barley  and  38  cents  per  bu.shel  for  grain 
sorghum  Tl.ese  are  paid  on  the  established 
farm  yield  limes  one-half  the  barley,  corn,  or 
grain  sorghum  base.  Payments  In  1972  will 
again  be  made  to  farmers  as  soon  as  possible 
after  July  1. 

2.  At  sign-up  time,  the  farmer  can  agree 
to  set  aside  an  additloniU  amount  of  acreage. 
up  to  10  percent  of  his  corn  or  grain  sorghum 


base  and  up  to  20  percent  of  his  barley  base 
The  government  will  accept  this  additional 
voluntary  acreage  set-aside  at  sign-up  time 
and  will  make  set-aside  payments  for  corn 
of  52  cents  per  bushel  limes  the  established 
farm  yield  on  the  additional  voluntary  set- 
aside  acreage.  Set -aside  payments  for  barley 
wU!  be  42  cents  per  bushel  and  for  grain  sor- 
ghum 49  cents  per  bushel,  also  figured  on 
the  eatabllshed  farm  yield  times  the  addi- 
tional  voluntary   set-aside   acreage. 

3  Also  at  sign-up  time,  the  farmer  may 
offer  to  set  aside  stlU  another  5  percent  or 
10  percent  of  his  com  or  grain  sorghum  base 
acreage.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  wUl  an- 
nounce by  mid-March  whether  to  accept  any 
of  the  additional  acreage  This  will  give  the 
Secretary  greater  flexibility  In  reducing  acre- 
age to  make  the  program  most  effective.  Set- 
a.slde  payment  rates  will  be  the  same  for  this 
additional  voluntary  set-aside  as  under  op- 
tion No.  2  above. 

Payments  to  farmers  under  options  No.  3 
and  No.  3  wUI  also  be  made  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  July  1. 

The  1972  program  offers  flexibility  greater 
than  the  1971  program,  both  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  USDA,  Secretary  Hardin  said. 
"The  farmer  is  allowed  to  plant  whatever 
crop  he  wishes  on  that  part  of  his  farm  not 
In  set-iislde  or  conserving  base.  Soybeans  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  crops  which  may 
be  planted  to  protect  the  feed  grain  base 
or  wheat  allotment." 

"The  feed  grain  program  will  give  farmers 
maximum  freedom  to  choose  how  much  acre- 
age they  win  plant  In  1972  and  what  they 
plant.  At  the  same  time.  It  permits  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  exercise  a  choice 
m  adjusting  the  prograon  ahead  of  plant- 
ing to  make  It  the  most  effective  for  farm- 
ers." 

Secretary  Hardin  further  announced  that 
again  next  year,  farmers  will  receive  set- 
aside  payments  as  soon  as  possible  after 
July  1. 

"Early  payments  have  become  part  and 
parcel  of  our  farm  programs."  Hardin  said 
"They  have  proved  a  benefit  to  the  farmer 
and  the  agricultural  economy  by  helping 
the  farmer  meet  production  expenses,  and 
with  the  commodity  loan,  market  his  prod- 
uct In  an  orderly  manner." 

By  making  It  possible  for  farmers  to  plant 
crops  la  terms  of  market  potential  and 
productive  capacity,  while  retaining  pro- 
gram beneflts,  producers  are  able  to  plan 
their  farm  operations  for  the  l>e8t  possible 
return  on  their  investment,  the  Secretary 
pointed  out. 

Participants  In  the  1972  feed  grain  pro- 
gram win  be  guitranteed  a  national  aver- 
age of  $1.35  per  btishel  on  the  production 
from  one-half  of  their  corn  base  the  same 
as  in  1971.  and  $2  29  per  hundredweight  on 
one-half  of  the  farm's  grain  sorghum  base. 
Producers  will  be  guaranteed  $1.10  per  buahel 
on  one-balf  of  their  barley  base. 

In  another  action  Ui  promote  tlte  orderly 
marketing  of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  farm- 
ers have  been  given  the  option  of  extending 
their  loans  on  farm -stored  commodlOes 
beyond  the  regular  maturity  dates  In  the 
ca.se  of  corn,  loan.i  on  the  1969.  1970  and  1971 
crops  in  farm  storage  are  extended  to  May 
31.  1973.  Loans  are  extended  through  the 
1972-73  storage  period  on  the  1968  through 
1971  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  under 
farm  storage  reseal  programs.  Loans  are  ex- 
tended through  the  1972-73  storage  period  on 
the  1969.  1970  and  1971  crops  of  grain  sor- 
ghum under  farm  stortige  reseal  programs. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  between 
feed  grains  and  soybeans  the  Secretary  also 
announced  that  the  loan  level  for  1972-crfip 
soybeaios  will  be  at  a  ua'luiuil  average  of 
$2.25  per  bixshel.  No  1  grade.  12.8  13.0  per- 
cent moisture  Because  of  the  limited  supply 
of  soybeans  for  the  current  1971  72  market- 
ing year  and  relatively  strong  prospective 
prices,  there  will  be  no  reseal  program  for 
the  1971  crop  soybeans. 

Set-aside    payments    for    a    farm    will    be 
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determined  by  multiplying  one-half  the  fted 
grain  base  times  the  farni  yield  times  the 
payment  per  bushel  .\s  in  1971.  participants 
In  the  1972  set-aside  program  will  receive 
the  full  payment  repardless  of  what  they 
plant  on  their  acreage,  except  for  quota 
crops.  However,  the  1970  Act  provides  that 
farmers  who  plant  less  than  46  pertsent  of 
their  feed  grain  base  in  1972  to  feed  grain, 
wheat  or  soybeans.  wUl  have  their  1973  base 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  underplantlng. 
up  to  20  percent  of  the  base  If  no  feed  grain 
or  authorized  substitute  crops  are  planted 
for  three  consecutive  years,  the  entire  base 
Is  removed  from  the  farm.  All  base  acreage 
lost  by  farms  wUl  be  placed  In  a  national 
pool  for  reallocation  to  other  farms  which 
plant  feed  grain. 

Having  met  the  set-aside  and  conserving 
base  acreage  requirements  for  feed  grain. 
however,  a  producer  may  plant  as  niuch  feed 
grain  acreage  as  he  wishes,  or  as  much  of 
any  other  crop  not  restricted  by  quota. 

Acreage  which  is  not  planted  due  to  a 
natural  disaster  or  a  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producer  will  be  considered 
planted  to  feed  grain  to  preserve  ihe  base, 
and  any  producer  who  makes  a  "^et-aslde  but 
elects  to  receive  no  payment  will  not  suffer 
loss  of  base. 

As  In  the  1971  program,  a  producer  may 
participate  In  the  1972  feed  gram  program 
on  any  farm  or  all  farnas  In  which  he  has  an 
Interest. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  limits  feed 
grain  payments  to  any  person  to  $55,000 
The  limitation  of  payments  provl.';lon  does 
not  apply  to  loans  or  to  sales  of  eligible  feed 
grain    to    Commodity    Credit    Corporation 

Simultaneously  with  his  announcement  of 
the  1972  feed  grain  program,  Secretary  Har- 
din also  announced  the  upland  cotton  pro- 
gram  for   1972, 

The  Secretary  said  farmers  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  management  options  offered 
tinder  the  1972  feed  grain  and  cotton  pro- 
grams should  l>eneflt  from  the  anticipated 
effects  of  the  Administrations  economic 
stabilization  program  This  program  he 
pointed  out.  Is  designed  to  hold  down  Infla- 
tion and  stabilize  production  costs 

The  feed  groin  and  cotton  programs  for 
1972  are  being  announced  early  this  year  to 
give  farmers  more  time  to  make  Important 
decisions  about  planting  and  agricultural 
financing. 


By  Mr  MUSKIE: 

8.  2730  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  durable  con- 
sumer goods  Referred  to  the  Conamlt- 
tee  on  Finance 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  over 
21-2  years,  our  Nations  economy  has 
been  plagued  by  the  ."^trange  and  de- 
structive combination  of  a  stagnant 
economy  with  accelerating  inflation  In- 
flation which  was  at  the  4.2 -percent  level 
in  1968,  rose  to  5.4  percent  in  1969  and 
to  5  &  percent  in  1970.  For  the  last  12 
inonUis.  tlie  rate  of  inflation  lias  been 
at  an  intolerable  level  of  4  5  percent.  Un- 
employment, which  was  3  3  perxrent  on 
Januai-y  1  1969  skyrocketed  to  6  2  per- 
cent by  December  1970,  and  remains  at 
6  pKTrcent  of  the  labor  force  today,  just 
where  it  was  10  months  ago.  1971  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  tlie  most  trouble- 
.some  years  for  our  economy  since  the 
1930's  Only  in  two  t^iost  World  War  II 
years  has  tlie  unemployment  rat.e  been 
higher,  nnd  in  none  of  tho.se  years  were 
we  plagued  by  the  kind  of  inflation  we 
are  facing  today. 

The  problem  of  inflation  has  finally 
received  the  attention  it  deserves  from 
the  President.  Hopelully,  the  Pre&ldent's 
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i«n  to  keen  prices  from  rising  will  be  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  he  spoke  of  tax  credit  would  not  lead  to  increased 

^.ccelfftU  and  hoSfullv  phe^U  of  Uie  the  Investment  tax  credit  in  a  special  capital  Investment  for  at  lea^t  a  year  I 

Pr.s^nt-sprograSwSi  administered  message   to  Congress   as  a   "subsidy   to  ask  unanunous  consent  that  the  article  be 

^rf  wiv  thltuTalr  to  workers  in  all  business  investment  that  no  longer  has  printed  in  tiie  Recoro  at  the  conclusion 

Ltnr^  of  our  economy  priority    over    other    pressing    national  of  my  statement. 

-^Brno'mrterhrTi^c^fu^uranU  -^- ^  ^  ^^--^t-t  t^  Pres-  ^.^  ^o^ei^rr  tLrw^i^^is^S 

Sn?^oTk'ti^mTe  rZ  su^:^iV^  ^'SL^arSfiaMf'thiritmenttax  Uem.  Tlie  New  Yor.  Times  article 

SLible-lldiUonal  measures  are  neces-  credit  was  a  good  idea  in  1962  under  a  gives  us  a  clue: 

^  t^T^  our  economy  going  again.  Democratic  administraUon.  then,  by  an  it  was  generally  agreed  by  those  surveyed 
T^avweareowmting^talev^of  pro-  all  too  simple  logic,  it  must  be  a  good  that  the  consumer  holds  the  ke^  to  prosperity 
Ltt!on  Silus77?bimon  Selow  our  Ml  idea  in  1971  under  a  Republican  admmis-  .-use  oi  his  accumulated  savings, 
emuloyment  capacity.  Gaining  this  lost  tration.  Tliis  is  like  arguing  that,  if  it  statistics  support  this  conclusion.  The 
cAnacity  which  is  approximately  equal  were  a  good  Idea  to  pour  water  into  a  savings  rate  as  a  percentage  of  disposable 
to  the  e'nUre  gross  national  product  of  pitcher  when  it  is  half  empty,  it  must  personal  income  has  been  and  remains 
Panada  would  greaUy  aid  in  tlw  solution  be  a  good  idea  to  continue  to  pour  wa-  extraordinarily  high.  During  the  last  six 
of  many  urgent  problems  of  our  society,  ter  when  the  pitcher  is  full.  Proposing  quarters— that  is,  since  the  beginning  of 
If  our  economy  was  operating  as  it  should  the  Investment  tax  credit  now  ignores  i97o_savings  have  been  high,  rangmg 
be  Doverty  would  be  declining  Instead  of  the  substantial  capital  investment  boom  from  about  7  to  8  3  percent  in  the  fourth 
rising  and  the  mounting  fiscal  crisis  of  of  the  1960's  generated  by  the  previ-  quarter  of  1970  to  8  2  percent  in  the  sec- 
our  SUtes  and  cities  could  be  alleviated,  ous  investment  tax  credit.  ond  quarter  of  1971  The  sa tings  rate  of 
Most  important  of  course,  is  the  fact  In  1962,  business  investment  was  the  s  percent  or  more  dunng  the  last  four 
that  the  three  million  jobs  sacrificed  by  lagging  sector  of  our  economy  At  that  quarters  ending  in  July  of  tlUs  year  is 
our  slack  economy  could  be  created,  time,  industrial  capacity  was  inadequate  j^e  highest  rate  of  savings  since  1946. 
brlnelng  economic  security  to  millions  of  to  meet  our  full- prod ucUon  demands.  The  high  rate  in  1946  was  clearly  caused 
American  families  This  Is  just  not  the  case  today.  As  a  bv  the  forced  savuigs  brought  on  by  war- 
Unfortunately  the  fiscal  measures  percentage  of  ONP  during  the  last  half  time  conditions  It  is  also  interesting  to 
contained  In  H  R  10947.  the  President's  of  the  1960s,  nonresidenUal  fixed  in-  ^ote  that  despite  the  substantial  pickup 
economic  program  to  stimulate  the  econ-  vestment  has  remained  at  historically  m  economic  activity  during  the  Korean 
omv  as  passed  by  the  House  and  now  high  levels.  war  mobilization,  the  savings  rate,  al- 
neriding  before  the  Senate  are  an  in-  To  demonstrate  this  fact.  I  ask  unanl-  though  high,  was  substantially  below  the 
adequate  and  unfair  approach  to  these  mous  consent  that  portions  of  a  table  recently  prevailing  rate. 
^T  appearing  on  page  515  of  the  House  Extraordinary  savings  have  been  re- 
The  bill  as  passed  by  tlie  House  when  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings  fleeted  in  weak  increases  in  personal  con- 
the  administrations  new  depreciation  on  H.R.  10947  and  prepared  by  James  gumption  expenditures  expressed  in  real 
rules  are  included  would  result  in  a  per-  Knowles  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  terms  From  1969  to  1970  personal  con- 
manent  reducUoii  in  Uie  effecUve  cor-  Economics  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  sumption  increased  only  by  1.4  percent 
porate  tax  rate  of  approximately  15  per-  this  point.  and  purchases  in  durable  goods  actually 
Mnt  The  annual  loss  of  revenue  due  to  There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  table  was  declined.  From  the  second  quarter  of 
this  business  tax  reduction  is  $5.2  bil-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  1970  to  the  second  quarter  of  1971.  per- 
Uon  in  1972  rising  to  almost  $10  billion  asfoUows:  sonal  consumption  increased  only  by  3 
in  1980  In  total  the  President's  action  Non-reaidential  fixed  investment  as  a  per-  percent,  a  verj-  poor  showing  when  com- 
would  make  1971  the  year  of  the  biggest  centage  of  GNP  in  constant  1958  donor*  pared  to  the  5.2  percent  rise  of  the  1967- 
business  tax  cut  in  the  history  of  this  Percentage  68  period, 
country  °f  acttuU  ONP  Clearly  the  problem  with  our  economy 

m  contrast,  under  the  bill  an  average     i96«  - 11  3  is  that  while  consumers  have  money,  they 

family  of  four  would  receive  a  tax  cut  of      ^^"^    -— -- —  \ ^  ,  have  not  been  spending  enough  of  their 

about  36  cent£  per  week  In  1971,  slightly     ]^l  ^  j  savings    I  propose  that  we  att«ck  the 

over  $1  a  week  in  1972,  and  no  more  cut*     t^l  " "'""  lo.o  Problem  where  it  exist*.  Therefore.  I  am 

thereafter  It  should  also  be  remembered              " Introducing  today  a  bill  providmg  a  tem- 

that  the  Ux  reductions  for  individuals  Mr.  MUSKIE   Mr  President,  contrary  porary  tax  credit  to  stimulate  consumer 

conUlned  in  the  bill  with  one  single  ex-  to  what  many  are  saying,  business  in-  spending  and  particularty  the  purchase 

cepUon— the  increase  In  the  low-income  vestment  has  not  recently  fallen  off  pre-  of  durable  goods.  This  bill  would  do  more 

allowance— were  already  part  of  our  tax  clpitously.  In  real  terms,  business  invest-  to  create  jobs  and  restore  our  economy 

law    Nothing  has  been  done  except  to  ment  for  the  first  half  of  1971  was  $78  to  its  potential  than  the  investment  tax 

change    the    Uming    of    congresslonally  bUlion.  which  is  only  slighUy  below  the  credit. 

enacted  tax  cuts  record  peak  of  $80.1  billion  reached  in  The  durable  goods  that  consumers  buy 
The  gross  Inequities  of  H.R.  10947  1969  "With  operating  capacity  in  Indus-  represent  discretionary  decisions;  their 
might  be  bearable  if  they  were  neces-  try  at  about  72  percent  and  the  ntmiber  purchase  can  be  postponed  or  can  be 
sary  After  eJl  one  does  not  give  the  ot  unemployed  up  to  5.1  million  or  6  advanced  in  time  Total  spending  on 
football  to  everyone  on  the  team.  But  percent  of  the  labor  force,  there  is  litUe  durable  goods  can  rise  or  fall  sharply 
the  President  by  suggesting  this  series  reason  to  beheve  that  the  mvestment  depending  upon  economic  conditions 
of  business  t^x  cuts,  has  given  the  baU  tax  credit  is  needed  or  wUl  result  in  sig-  The  discretionary  character  of  this 
to  the  player  least  able  at  this  time  niflcant  economic  stimulus,  spending  provides  the  economic  justin- 
to  run  with  It  The  President  by  already  Thus,  the  proposed  business  tax  cut  will  caUon  for  cutting  the  excise  tax  on  auto- 
implementing  new  accelerated  depre-  increase  profits,  not  jobs.  This  is  not  only  mobiles  Other  consumer  durable  goods 
elation  rules  and  now  proposlrig  a  "job  my  conclusion,  but  also  the  conclusion  of  have  the  same  discretionary  character, 
development  Investment  tax"  is  empha-  businessmen  surveyed  by  the  New  York  and  their  purchase  can  and  should  be 
sizing  caplUl  formation— business  In-  Times.  The  survey  was  published  on  Sep-  slmilariy  sUmulated  by  a  tax  Incentive, 
vestment  in  plants  and  equipment.  I  cer-  tember  20.  1971.  under  the  headline  "Tax  Air  conditioners  for  homes  deserve  as 
talnly  agree  that  business  investment  Credit  Seen  as  a  Spur  to  Profits.  Not  much  consideration  as  automobiles  and 
plays  a  critical  role  in  our  economy  Jobs."  The  Times  article  begins  with  this  deserve  higher  priority  today  than  Uie 
but  I  cannot  agree  that  our  economj^  interesting  sentence:  air-conditioning  of  executive  offices 
would  be  effectively  stimidated  by  tax  president  Nixon's  proposed  tax  credit  of  10  And  there  is  no  reason  to  provide  tax 
reductions  to  business  today.  percent  in  new  busineae  and  equipment  ap-  incentives  for  executiv-e  desks  and  none 
The  "job  development  investment  P«^  ""o"  "^'ly  ^j"?"^*  f  j;P°^/^  P^'f J*  ^ot  the  purchase  of  children  s  desks  at 
«     J  ...  ■        ..                   ^i_        ij  1    ..--<.—  -_«.  than    to    create    additional    }oos    for    unem-  home 

r;U-  ;[thT«w"SL,f  pSCtSe'  P--  —  ~"  '-  >»,  enure   rj...   0<^>^J<^^ 

President  felt  that  a  new  name  for  an  In  industry  after  industo'.  spokesmen  bought  by  households  represento  an  area 

old  measure  was  necessary  because,  less  revealed   that  the  proposed  investment  that  will  qmckly  respond  to  a  temporarj 
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consumer  tax  credit,  which  I  am  now 
proposing.  In  this  way,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  can  offer  a  helping  hand  to 
those  families  willing  to  make  purehaMS 
now  and  contribute  to  national  pros- 
perity. 

In  developing  a  consumer  tax  credit, 
it  is  essential  to  combine  equity  with 
effective  stimulation.  To  insure  equity, 
the  provisions  of  the  consumer  tax 
credit  must  Involve  some  complicated 
arithmetic.  But  the  complications  of 
arithmetic  will  not  burden  the  tax- 
payer; he  will  be  provided  with  a  sim- 
ple table  on  his  tax  return  enabling  hixn 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  credit. 

Obviously,  it  la  eajsier  for  middle  In- 
come and  upper  Income  taxpayers  to 
acquire  a  large  volume  of  durable  goods 
than  for  those  in  lower  incomes,  and 
thus  receive  a  full  credit  To  make  the 
credit  fair,  my  bill  provides  that  no  tax- 
paj^r  can  receive  a  tax  credit  exceeding 
$100.  And  the  effort  required  to  earn  the 
full  $100  credit  Is  carefully  geared  to  an 
individual  s  ability  to  pay. 

In  the  case  of  those  taxpayers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  income  scale,  I  see  no  need 
to  tie  a  tax  cut  to  the  purchase  of  par- 
ticular goods.  There  is  no  reason  to  dis- 
tort the  buying  patterns  of  those  at  the 
bottom  end  of  tlie  taxpaying  scale,  and 
buyers  In  this  group  will  almost  automat- 
ically convert  tax  reductions  into  in- 
creased purchases.  Hence,  the  consumer 
tax  credit  provides  for  a  $100  tax  credit 
to  ail  lower  income  taxpayers — families 
with  adjusted  gross  bicome  of  approxi- 
mately $5,000  and  below. 

For  taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes of  approximately  $11,000  and 
above,  the  consumer  tax  credit  provides 
a  tax  reduction  amounting  to  10  percent 
of  the  purchase  of  durable  goods—other 
than  automobiles — up  to  $100.  To  receive 
the  full  $100  credit,  taxpayers  in  the 
group  above  middle  income  would  liave 
to  purchase  $1,000  worth  of  eligible  dur- 
ables. Those  purchasing  less  than  that 
amount  will  receive  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  tax  credit. 

For  those  families  in  the  intermediate 
range  with  an  adjusted  gross  income  be- 
tween approximately  $5,000  and  $11,000. 
as  income  declines  a  decreasing  amoimt 
of  purch£uses  of  durable  goods  Is  required 
in  order  to  obtain  the  full  $100  credit 
For  example,  a  family  with  am  $8,000  in- 
come will  earn  the  full  credit  by  spend- 
ing $640  on  durable  goods.  I  have  a  mem- 
orandum providing  more  details  on  the 
operation  of  the  consumer  tax  credit 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  to  stimulate 
the  economy.  I  am  proposing  that  this 
measure  be  made  retroactive  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1971.  The  Ux  credit  for  1971  will 
be  limited  to  $25  per  family.  For  1972,  a 
full  $100  credit  will  be  given.  There  is  no 
credit  after  1972 

Overall,  this  consumer  tax  credit 
should  provide  an  addition  to  family  in- 
come of  more  than  $1  billion  this  year 
and  roughly  $5  billion  next  year.  Thoee 
dollars  will  primarily  flow  into  the  eco- 
nomically lagging  ftiea  of  consumer 
durable  goods  and  will  create  more  jobvS 
and  more  Income  Initially  In  that  sector 
That  initial  stimulation  will  be  multiplied 
as  new  Jobholders  spend   their  Income 


and  as  these  critical  industries  have  an 
increased  demand  for  their  products. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  another  dlxturbts^  Mpect  of  tfae 

President's  proposed  business  tax  reduc- 
tion Ls  that  they  offer  isennanent  tax 
mea.sures  to  solve  short-term  economic 
problems.  The  PreBldenfs  tax  plan  per- 
manently abandons  Federal  revenue  that 
will  be  de.sperately  needed  in  the  future. 
And  the  Presidents  plan  ignores  any 
discussion  of  national  priorities.  But  this 
Nation  cannot  afford  new  permanent  in- 
come tax  cuts  at  this  time.  The  American 
public  wants,  needs,  and  deserves  better 
public  services.  And  they  can  have  them 
in  a  prosperous  economy  only  If  we  stim- 
ulate our  economy  responsibly 

It  Is  no  favor  to  the  American  busi- 
nessman to  promise  him  that  his  tax 
bills  would  be  lowered  permanently.  In 
the  long  run,  such  a  course  will  only  re- 
sult in  rising  taxes  or  declining  public 
services. 

I  realize  that  tlie  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today  calls  for  a  tax  measure  different 
from  any  tiling  previously  enacted  In  our 
history.  Yet.  I  believe  it  is  the  way  to 
regain  full  employment  both  efBclently 
and  equitably  We  need  action — but  ac- 
tion that  is  fair. 

As  I  said  In  Tennessee  4  week.s  ago, 
the  President  has  called  for  tlie  greatest 
single  corporate  tax  cut  in  any  year  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  At  the  same 
time,  social  security  tax  Increases  may 
wipe  out  even  the  very  modest  gains  he 
promi.ses  for  middle-income  families.  I 
did  not  support — and  I  will  never  sup- 
port— a  program  like  this,  with  approxi- 
mately $14  billion  Ln  benefits  for  bujsl- 
nesses  and  only  $5  billian  for  America's 
workers  and  consumers. 

This  Is  not  right.  It  Is  not  fair.  It  Is 
not  good  economics.  And  it  is  not  good 
social  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  coivscjit  Uiai  a  speech 
1  gave  discussing  the  details  of  tiie  pro- 
posal be  printed  In  the  REfORD  at  this 
point  along  with  a  memorandum  ex- 
plalrung  the  details  of  the  credit's  opera- 
tion, and  an  article  from  the  New  'York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-lnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

HF.yUktMA  BT  SXNATOB  EDMUND  S.  MtrSXn  IX 
TK«  HANflLTON  COUNTT  DKMOCm*TIC  Hl- 
CEPTTON.  CHATTANOOC*.   TENN. 

coN5?i;»<eBS  COME   rresr 

I  am  proud  to  b«  In  Tennes.'iee — a  state 
which  has  shown  th«  nation  what  can  be 
good  and  great  about  the  South. 

I  am  here  to  speak  with  you  about  promisee 
made  and  promises  broken. 

About  an  Adm^inlstratlon  which  Is  play- 
ing politics  with  prosperity  .  .  . 

And  about  the  Sonth.  which  mxtst  help 
bring  new  leadership  to  America. 

The  Democratic  party  will  succeed  In  this 
region  not  because  it  buUda  barriers  between 
human  beings,  but  bectiiise  it  appeals  to 
the  l>06t  hopes  of  every  citizen  and  every 
race — that  together  we  can  build  a  t)etter 
country,  a  place  of  prosperity  for  all  our 
people. 

But  today's  .^merlca  is  far  from  profperous 

The  fight  for  economic  security — a  flght 
waged  by  PYnnklln  Roosevelt  and  Bates  Ke- 
fiiuvcr  by  Cleorge  Norrlfl  and  John  Kennedy 
and  Lyndon  Johnson— -that  flght  Is  being  lost 
under  Richard  Nixon. 

For  three  years,  this  Administration  told 


us  that  thing*  would  get  better  M  we  left 
them  alone. 

But  In  1971,  over  five  million  workers  are 
out  of  work. 

And  since  1969.  the  purchasing  power  of 
your   dollars    lia.s    declined    again    und    a^aln. 

For  almost  a  third  of  a  A^otudm.  a  Kepub- 
Ucan  President  tiaa  monitored  the  statis- 
tics .  .  .  whUe  you  and  your  famUles.  your 
friends  and  your  uelghbora  have  felt  the  full, 
crippling  impact  of  economic  receaslon. 

The  siatlsllcs  do  not  show  the  angul.ih  of 
a  father  whose  children  ask  why  he  stays 
a;  home. 

They  do  not  show  the  frustration  of  a 
housewife  when  her  refrigerator  breaks  down 
and  there  Is  no  money  for  repairs. 

And  they  do  not  show  the  IndlgiUty  of 
skilled  craftsmen  forced  to  plead  for  menial 
labor 

For  millions  of  Americans,  the  last  thirty- 
two  months  have  been  hard  tlme«  a 
time  of  pain  and  anxiety  and  spreadlni; 
doubt  Now  the  President  has  acted  .  .  .  after 
a  periixl  of  prolonged  neglect.  He  tailu  about 
the  biggest  economic  program  since  1933.  No 
wonder  .  .  .  this  country  Is  lu  the  midst  of 
tike  biggest  economic  disaster  &lnce  the  Great 
Depression 

There  was  an  almost  audible  sigh  of  re- 
lief across  this  land  when  the  Preeldeut 
recognized  that  .  .  .  when  he  hnaily  stopped 
trying  to  cheerlead  the  country  back  to  pros- 
perity. But  the  blunt  truth  is  thait  the 
Adminlftratlon  whlcb  was  doing  nottUng  baa 
now  done  the  wrong  thing. 

lliere  are  two  ways  to  create  grrowth  In  the 
American  economy  ...  by  helping  thoee 
who  are  truly  In  need  ...  or  by  doing  more 
and  more  for  those  who  are  already  well  off. 

Who  did  the  President  pick  to  pay  the 
price  of  stopping  Inflation?  The  average 
income   American. 

And  who  did  he  pick  to  reap  the  beneflu 
of  lax  cuu  and  economic  sUniulallou?  Cor- 
porations and  the  wealthy. 

The  President  has  Just  called  for  the 
greatest  single  corporate  tax  rut  In  any  year 
tn  the  history  of  this  country.  At  the  same 
time,  social  security  tax  Increasea  may  wipe 
out  even  the  very  modest  gains  he  promise* 
for  nuddie  income  famillea.  I  did  not  sup- 
port— and  I  wUl  never  support — a  program 
like  tlUs  .  .  .  with  approximately  ti4  billion 
In  benefits  for  big  business  .  .  .  and  only  $5 
billion  for  America's  workers  and  consumers. 

This  l.s  not  right  It  is  not  good  economics- 
It  l.-^  not  gcx>d  social  policy.  And  It  Is  not  fair. 

A  prosperous  economy  requires  two 
things  .  .  .  »n  Industrial  capacity  whlcb  can 
grow  in  re.sponse  to  the  demand  for  goods 
and  services  .  .  .  and  enough  consumer 
spending  to  generate  that  demand 

President  Nlxon  has  decided  that  the  best 
plan  Is  to  Increase  Industrial  capacity  He 
hopes  to  encourage  the  production  and  In- 
stallation of  new  plant  machinery  through 
federally  subsidized  corporate  Investment. 
But  business  needs  markets,  not  special 
privileges — buyers,  not  a  tax  break — sales, 
not  an  *8  bllliou  Investment  credit. 

Corporate  capacity  Is  at  70"  In  1971  That 
means  a  third  of  the  worlds  greatest  Indus- 
trial plant  Is  Ijnng  Idle,  along  with  millions 
of  workers  trained  t<i  use  the  tools  of  pro- 
duction. At  the  same  time,  spending  on  cap- 
ital goods  Is  remarkably  strong,  while  the 
economy  remains  weak.  Why,  then,  should 
we  turn  to  a  corporate  tax  giveaway  .  .  ■ 
Just  to  provide  more  gains  for  those  who 
are  already  far  ahead" 

The  key  to  prosperity  Is  not  to  let  money 
trickle  down  to  people.  The  key  Is  higher 
con.sumer  demand^-so  money  can  move  up 
from  people  and  stimulate  Industry  Into  tilr- 
Ing  new  workers  and  putting  Idle  capacity 
to  work. 

Consumer  spending  Is  currently  In  a  dan- 
gerous depression  Taxpayers  normally  save 
6%  of  what  they  earn  But  this  year,  they 
are  saving  at  a  rate  of  8%.  We  can  rebuild 
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the  economy  only  by  restoring  their  con- 
fidence—only by  getting  customers  into 
stores — only  by  converting  savings  Into  pur- 
cl-iaslng  power  All  the  plant  machinery  In 
the  world  will  mean  nothing  if  there  Is  too 
little   to  produce   becau.se   sales   are   too  low. 

8o  the  critical  challenge  now  Is  to  stimulate 
consumer  demand  Tliat  Is  the  only  sure 
ticket  back  to  proeperlty  In  1971.  what  is 
good  for  the  consumer  Is  good  for  busi- 
ness .         and  even  better  lor  workers 

That  Is  why  I  propKised  a  Consumer  Tax 
Credit  in  los  Angeles  two  weeks  ago  And  I 
will  introduce  legislation  In  the  Senate  to 
make  the  Idea  a  reality  to  allow  up  to 

a   HOO   tax    credit    toward    the   purchase    of 
consumer  durables   except   automobiles 
Items  ranging  from  a  newly  married  couple  s 
furniture  to   a  long   awaited  TV.  set  for  a 
retired  worker. 

Like  all  legislation,  the  Consumer  Tax 
Credit  has  \xa  own  special  complexities — 
formulas  and  ratios  and  Income  cut-oJTs 
They  are  designed  to  assure  maximum  stimu- 
lation and  maximum  fairness  to  low  and 
average  Income  Americans. 

But  I  do  not  Intend  to  explain  all  the 
technical  data  here  tonight  In.-rtead,  I  want 
to  focus  on  the  truth  behind  the  technicali- 
ties. I  want  to  talk  about  the  meaning  of  a 
consumer  credit  for  the  people  of  Tennessee 

Take  a  family  of  four  In  Memphis  with  a 
taxable  income  of  $12,000  Under  the  Con- 
sumer Credit,  their  taxes  will  go  down  . 
by  $100  for  the  first  thousand  they  Bj>end 
on  consumer  durables  8o  If  they  buy  a  new 
dishwasher  and  a  new  couch  which  together 
cost  that  much,  they  can  subtract  a  hun- 
dred dollars  from  what  they  owe  the  federal 
government  at  the  end  of  the  year 

Take  another  family,  a  family  In  Nashville 
with  a  taxable  Income  jtist  under  five  thou- 
sand We  cant  expect  them  to  put  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  Into  durables — the  cost 
of  food  and  clothing  alone  may  not  leave 
them  with  that  much  money.  So  under  the 
consumer  credit,  they  will  receive  an  au- 
tomatic $100  reduction  In  Income  taxes  We 
know  they  will  spend  every  penny  of  that  .  .  . 
for  vital  goods  and  services  they  could  not 
otherwise  afford. 

Now  move  over  to  ShelbyvllJe  and  take  a 
look  at  one  last  family.  Their  taxable  In- 
come of  seventy-five  hundred  Is  Just  enough 
to  give  them  a  choice  between  saving  and 
spending — but  not  enough  to  pay  for  a  thou- 
sand doUars  In  durable  goods  next  year  So 
the  consumer  credit  wUl  allow  them  an  au- 
tomatic tax  cut  of  $44  .  .  and  a  further 
tax  cut  equal  to  \0',  of  their  durable  pur- 
chases up  to  $560.  If  they  spend  that  amount 
on  a  color  TV  and  a  dining  room  set.  they 
will  end  up  with  a  $100  reduction  in  Income 
taxes 

Here  In  Tennessee  and  across  the  country, 
a  consumer  credit  w'.ll  offer  taxpayers  at 
every  level  the  chance  for  an  extra  $100  In 
purchasing  power  All  that  Is  asked  In  re- 
turn Is  that  they  spend  tomorrow  more  than 
they  did  today — that  they  reach  beyond  yes- 
terday's buying  habits  toward  a  more  decent 
standard  of  life.  And  their  Increased  spending 
will  also  mean  more  sales  for  stores,  more 
work  for  factories,  and  more  Jobs  for  the 
unemployed.  In  tlie  end,  with  every  family 
investing  additional  doUars  In  Its  own  fu- 
ture, the  cousun^r  credit  wlii  give  our 
economy  a  massive  $7  bUlion  shot  In  the 
arm. 

That  Is  the  right  way  to  create  Jobs — Jobs 
for  machinists  and  electricians.  Jobs  for  fac- 
tory workers  and  repairmen.  Jobs  for  sales- 
men and  carpenters. 

And  U  l£  also  the  fairest  way  to  create 
Jobs — ihe  way  the  Democratic  party  has  al- 
ways tried  to  build  prosperity  ...  by  put- 
ting money  In  the  wallets  and  pocketbooks 
of  families — not  Just  In  the  coffers  of  cor- 
porate treasuries. 

It  Is   not  fair  to  l«t  just  a  baatfful  of 


wwli-ofr  Americans  find  out  wtnat  their  coun- 
try can  do  for  tliem.  We  must  now  turn 
away  from  tbe  poilcy  the  Pr«sldent  wants  .  . 
toward  a  policy  to  serve  all  our  people.  A 
President  who  U  willing  to  travel  to  Peking 
for  negotiations  with  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese sliould  al.'K)  be  willing  to  travel  down  the 
street  for  iv,»  eix^noinic  conference  with  or- 
ganlzed  labor 

Sluoe  1969.  Tennessee  has  bad  some  suc- 
cess In  defending  lu  eoonomy  from  Laaction 
m  Waahmgton.  But  give  this  Administration 
a  few  more  years  .  .  .  and  lUiemploymen  t  here 
wUl  far  exceed  4  6t  I  don't  think  you  want 
to  see  that  happen  I  don't  think  the  Volun- 
teer State  wUl  vote  for  an  administration 
which   pledged  prosperity  .   produced  re- 

cession .  .  .  and  now  promises  the  economic 
miracle  of  getting  us  back  where  we  were 
when  they  started. 

Ever  since  Franklin  Roosevelt  reshaped  a 
depressed  eoonomy  Into  a  thnvuig  nation, 
the  Democratic  Party  has  shared  a  funda- 
mental faith  with  Tennessee  It  Is  the  faith 
which  built  the  TV'A  ae  surely  as  bricks  ajid 
money  and  mort;:ir  It  is  an  unshaken  belief 
that  the  people  of  this  nation  are  the  soiure 
of  its  Tlslon.  and  lt«  strength,  and  Its  des- 
tiny They  deoerve  a  government  which 
stands  against  special  privilege  .  .  .  and  for 
economic  Justice. 

More  than  almost  anything  else  our  econ- 
omy   reflects   our   sense   of    values    .    .    .   our 
capacity  to  be  decent  and  fair      ,      whether 
we  can   reepect   our  common  humanity 
whether  we  can  trust  each  other. 

And  any  President  who  sacrlflcee  the  needs 
of  200  million  Americans  In  order  to  give  a 
$14  billion  bonus  to  big  business — that  Pres- 
ident deaerves  to  be  called  a  ooe-term  Presi- 
dent 

We  wUl  give  him  that  tlUe — together— in 
1973. 

We  can  do  that  much — and  then  together 
we  can  do  so  much  more. 

Backcbocns  on  the  MusKn:  Consumer  Tax 

CuEDrr 

I      Pl'RPt>S« 

To  replace  the  Investment  T'ax  Credit  with 
a  temporary  tax  credit  to  stimulate  consum- 
er spending  With  a  substantial  business  tax 
reduction  given  this  year  due  to  accelerated 
depreciation  allowances  which  I  continued 
to  oppose  with  Industrial  capacity  being 
iised  at  only  little  more  than  70  percent, 
and  with  business  Investment  continuing 
at  relatively  high  levels  even  during  a  period 
of  recession,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Investment  Tax  Credit  Is  needed  or 
win  result  In  significant  economic  stimulus 

The  Consumer  Tax  Credit,  unlike  the  pro- 
posed Investment  Tax  Credit,  Is  a  temporary 
tax  reduction  that  limits  stimulation  to  the 
jjerlod  when  It  Is  needed.  It  wll!  not  creave 
stimulation  years  in  the  future  when  It  may 
not  i>e  needed  and  In  fact  could  t)€  Inflation- 
ary. The  Consumer  Tax  Credit  will  not  re- 
duce revenues  beyond  1972  when  they  will 
be  urgently  needed  for  the  full  funding  of 
social  programs  such  as  health,  housing,  and 
education.  With  all  economic  forecasts  Indi- 
cating no  uncommitted  federal  revenues  un- 
til at  least  fiscal  ye«ir  1976.  the  coitsumer  tax 
credit  will  stimulate  the  economy  without 
further  draining  revenues. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  full  employment 
economy,  we  need  greater  consumer  spending 
The  problem  Is  not  a  lack  of  constuner  pur- 
chasing power — consumer  saving  has  re- 
mained at  almost  record  high.  What  is  need- 
ed is  a  measure  that  puts  money  Into  the 
bands  of  the  consumer  In  a  way  that  en- 
courages spending.  Because  the  Consumer 
Tax  Credit  can  be  conditioned  upon  actual 
consumer  purchases,  It  provides  both  more 
purchasing  power  and  the  incentive  to  spend. 
Thus  It  will  create  more  stimulation  than 
an  equivalent  tax  reduction. 


The  Consumer  Tax  Credit  channels  spend- 
ing Into  an  area  of  our  economy  that  tra- 
ditionally Is  very  s-usceptlble  to  economic 
slack  and  now  needs  stimulation. 

II     ErFECT    or   CONSCMTR   TAX    Cr.EDIT 

Upper  Income  Tarpaye's  For  upper  ii:- 
come  taxpayers  (those  whose  gross  Incotn"  is 
approximately  $11,000  and  above),  the  Con- 
sumer Tax  Credit  provldee  a  lO'^c  tax  credit, 
up  to  $100,  for  the  purchase  of  durable  goods 
Taxpayers  in  this  group  will  receive  the  full 
$100  credit  If  they  purchase  $1,000  of  dur- 
ables. Taxpayers  who  purchase  less  than 
$1,000  of  durable  goods  will  receive  a  pro- 
portionate Ehare  of  the  tax  credit. 

Lower  Iricomc  Tarpayc-i'  Any  addltlonil 
income  generated  by  a  tax  cut  for  lower 
Income  taxpayers  will  be  immediately  spent 
Therefore,  there  Is  no  need  to  tie  such  a 
tax  cut  to  the  ptirchase  of  particular  goods 
in  many  cases,  this  would  cause  severe  dtf-- 
tortion  of  buying  patterns  FOr  these  reason.s 
the  Constimer  Tax  Credit  provides  for  lo'wer 
lncc«Tie  taxpayers  (those  'with  gross  Incomes 
of  approximately  $5,000  and  below)  a  $100 
tax  credit  without  requiring  a  tie  to  the 
purchase  of  any  particular  goods. 

Middle  Ivfomr  Tarpayers  Middle  lnocn;e 
taxpayers  'those  with  grxMW  Incomes  between 
apjiroximately  $5,000  and  Jll.OOOi  need  nc ; 
purchase  the  same  amount  of  goods  as  upper 
Income  taxpayers  In  order  to  obtain  the  fu'.; 
$100  Con-sumer  Tax  Credit  This  feature  re- 
tains the  stimulative  effect  of  the  tax  credit 
while  making  It  fully  equitable 

m.  DESCSIPTION  OF  THE  TAX  CSEDIT 

The  purchase  of  automobiles  will  n>,t 
qualify  for  the  Consumer  Tax  Credit  Ijecause 
automobile  sales  will  be  stimulated  by  the 
repeal  of  the  automobile  excise  tax 

No  individual  can  receive  a  tax  credit  ex- 
ceedint;  $10C' 

In  order  to  achieve  immediate  stlmulatlcr 
the  Consumer  T"ax  Credit  would  become  e*- 
fectlve  October  1,  1971  For  the  three  months 
of  1971  a  maximum  tax  credit  of  $25  is  ;.  - 
lowed    For  1672.  a  fuU  $100  credit  U  allowed. 

The  exact  credit  for  each  level  of  taxable 
Income  would  be  shown  on  a  tax  table  mak- 
ing the  calculation  of  the  credit  a  simple 
matter 

TTie  tax  credit  formula  a  tax  credit  of  »  :  00 
is  provided  less  $1  for  every  $80  of  taxable 
income  over  $750:  plus  a  credit  of  $1  Is  given 
tor  every  $10  spent  on  durable  goods:  with 
the  total  credit  limited  to  $100. 

The  tax  credit  would  l>e  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  $100  for  married  couples  ($60 
for  single  persons  i   in  a  full  year. 

CREDIT  ALLOWED  UNDER  CONSUMER  TAX  CREDIT 


IncosM 


Percent  a(  income  spent  or  eliflUt 
4«mb4«  (oo(h 

I  2  4  t  8         10 


12 


Married 

^!oOO  ....  S9(  (100  )100  }100  {100  }IO0  $100 

)£,OO0 79  91  100  IOC  JOO  100  100 

r  000 51  65  79  93  IOC  100  100 

«000....  37  S3  e?  K  100  100  100 

J5,000 22  M  5«  76  94  100  100 

tlCOOO...  8  28  4S  6£  tt  100  100 

ilSOOO...  0  30  60  9C  IOC  100  100 

t20.D0C  0  40  80  100  100  100  100 
Smsle  persons 

r/ WO     ..  $44  $49  $M)  $50  J»  SW  $50 

$3.000 35  41  47  U  50  50  50 

VOOCi 19  27  35  43  50  50  50 

J'.  000 2  12  22  32  4?  SO  50 

»  000  ....  0  12  24  36  48  50  50 

$7.000 0  14  28  42  50  50  50 

$8,000 0  16  32  48  50  50  50 

$9,000  .  0  18  36  SO  50  50  50 

Jl6,000  .  0  20  40  50  50  so  50 

$15,000  0  30  50  SO  SO  50  50 

$20000....  0  40  50  50  SO  SO  50 


'  Since  the  size  o*  the  credit  varies  by  family  Hat  the  tables 
aesume  couples  have  2  dilMreii  The  crwMt  tar  lerje  (amHies  m 
■■naril  ii  Uffer  ttia*  the  cradit  tor  smill  timiiici. 
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[P'rom  th«  New  York  Tlmea,  Sept.  20,  1971] 

Tax  Cbbjit  Szzn  as  a  Spthi  to  pROfirs, 
Not  Jobs 

(By  Mlch»el  C  Jeiiseii  i 

President  Nixon's  proponed  tax  credit  of 
10  p«rcent  on  business  Investments  in  new 
tnachlnery  and  equipment  appears  more  like- 
ly to  Increeae  corporate  protlts  than  to  create 
aiddltlon&l  Jobe  for  uueinpltiyed  workers  next 
year. 

Ajid  although  the  tax  credit  has  been  al- 
naoet  universally  welcomed  by  business 
leaders,  It  probably  will  not  have  a  major  ef- 
fect on  capital  spendlnu  plaii.s  for  1972.  par- 
ticularly during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  a  New  York  Times  survey 

Most  ctjmpanles  said  they  will  replace  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  at  about  the  same 
rate  they  had  planned  before  last  month's 
announcement  of  the  proposed  tax  credit. 

The  program  that  was  billed  by  President 
Nlzoa  as  one  that  will  create  more  Jobe  for 
Americans  may  do  precisely  that  In  the  long 
run. 

IMPACT    IS    ASSESSED 

But  for  the  next  six  months  to  a  yetu-  at 
least.  Its  Impact  will  be  more  strongly  felt 
on  corporate  proflt-and-loss  statements,  In- 
dustrialists and   economists   asserted. 

Few  new  Jobs  will  be  created  quickly 
through  plant  expansion  or  in  the  industries 
supplying  new  machinery,  the  survey  in- 
dicated Most  businesses,  however,  will  reap 
extra  profits  if  the  tax  credit  is  passed,  l>e- 
cause  It  applies  to  equipment  already  ordwed 
and  to  machinery  that  would  have  been 
ordered  even  If  the  tax  credit  had  not  been 
announced. 

U  was  generally  agreed  by  those  surveyed 
that  the  consumer  holds  the  key  to  pros- 
perity because  of  his  accumulated  savings. 
Also  the  general  level  of  economic  activity 
will  be  a  more  Important  factor  In  determin- 
ing capital  spMsndIng  than  the  Investment 
tax  credit 

No  businessmen  were  willing  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  the  credit,  since  it  glvea 
them  a  significant  tax  advantage  for  their 
machinery  and  equipment  spending,  whether 
or  not  such  spending  was  planned  before 
the  announcement. 

Most  Industries,  however,  said  they  would 
not  substantially  increase  their  level  of  capi- 
tal spending.  An  exception  was  the  railroad 
industry,  which  predicted  a  heavy  influx  of 
freight  car  orders  If  the  tax  credit  is  passed. 

Many  businesses.  It  was  pointed  out.  have 
long  lead  times  for  their  major  capital  proj- 
ects, sometimes  as  long  as  Ave  or  six  years. 
This  reduces  the  short-term  Impact  of  a  tax 
credit. 

Economists  generally  agreed  that  the  Im- 
mediate impact  would  t*  slight  Albert  H. 
Cox,  Jr.,  chief  economist  of  Lionel  D.  Bdie  M 
Co..  the  economic  forecasting  arm  of  Merrill 
Lynch.  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc  ,  said 
capital  spending  wlU  probably  rise  by  about 
8  percent  next  year  It  the  credit  Is  allowed. 

He  explained,  however,  that  the  increase 
would  probably  be  8  per  cent  If  the  tax  credit 
were  not  passed  by  Congress  and  If  new, 
liberalized  depreciation  guidelines  were  elim- 
inated. 

Mr.  Cox  noted  that  a  gixjdly  part  of  capital 
spending  for  1972  Is  already  firmly  In  place." 
and  said  "remaining  decisions  over  the  next 
six  months  at  least,  win  depend  to  a  very 
large  extent  on  the  tempo  of  Incoming  orders 
and  production." 

Martin  R  Oftln.sbrugh.  chief  economist  of 
the  Conference  Board,  an  organization  of 
businessmen  agreed  that  the  tax  credit  his- 
torically has  had  a  stimulating  effect,  but 
with   a  six-month   to  nine-month   time   lag 

"Its  impact  won't  be  very  great,"  he  said 
"It  will  be  a  minor  rather  than  a  major  role, 
but   is   nevertheless   a   slgnlHcant   one." 

Mr   Qainsbrugh  was  critical  of  the  provision 
Of  the  tax  credit  that  restricts  It  to  purchi 
of  equipnient  made  in  the  United  States 


"Exclusions  of  that  typ>e  can  only  lead  to 
restraint  of  trade."  he  asserted  Furthermore, 
he  said,  for  maximum  effectiveness,  a  tax 
credit  should  iM  spread  out  over  a  protract«d 
period  The  President's  propoaed  10  per  cent 
credit  is  for  one  year,  with  a  5  per  cent  credit 
thereafter 

Pierre  A  Rlnfret.  president  of  Rlnfret- 
Bostor.  Associates  Inc..  a  consulting  company, 
predicted  that  the  credit  may  be  made  retro- 
active to  April  1  rather  than  Aug  15  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Nixon  He  also  was  optimistic 
about    Its    Impact    on    spending 

"My  hunch  Is  that  it  will  make  a  difference 
next  year."  Mr  Rlnfret  said,  noting  that  it 
usually  takes  three  months  after  passage  of 
such  a  tax  credit  for  Investment  decisions 
to  be  made,  and  six  months  for  the  lmptu;t  to 
be  visible. 

The  tax  credit.  Mr  Rlnfret  pointed  out,  ap- 
plies to  machinery  and  equipment  at  the 
point  it  is  placed  In  service,  not  when  it  Is 
ordered  or  paid  for. 

NO    SPEED-UP    PLANNED 

This  means,  he  said,  that  the  formula 
specifying  a  topheavy  10  per  cent  credit 
for  one  year  Is  virtually  meaningless,  be- 
cause most  lieavy  machinery  cannot  t>e 
ordered  and  put  into  service  within  a  year. 

It  seems  likely,  he  observed,  that  a  fiat  7 
per  cent  continuing  credit  will  be  adopted. 
The  tax  credit's  Initial  impact  will  clearly 
be  an  Improvement  In  the  bottom  line  (of 
the  profit  statement)."  he  said,  "but  we 
should  begin  to  see  new  orders  moving  for- 
ward by  the  second  qtiarter  of  1972." 

Many  businessmen  asserted,  however,  that 
they  had  no  Intention  of  substantially  speed- 
ing up  their  purchases  of  machinery  and 
equipment  next  year. 

A  spokesman  for  American  Metal  Climax, 
Inc.,  a  mining  and  manufacturing  company, 
said  the  concern's  capital  spending  next  year 
probably  will  match  this  year's  »170-mllllon 
rate. 

"The  tax  credit  Isn't  going  to  make  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  difference  to  us."  he  said.  "On  a 
one-year  basis  it's  really  meaningless  In  mak- 
ing decisions.  We're  In  favor  of  It,  though, 
because  It  will  help  business  generally  and 
stimulate  demand  for  the  things  we  pro- 
duce." 

An  executive  for  one  of  the  country's  large 
steel  producers  said  it  was  doubtful  whether 
any  capital  spending  programs  In  his  com- 
pany would  be  accelerated  by  the  tax  credit. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  industry  has  Just 
finished  a  major  round  of  capital  Improve- 
ment and  is  currently  operating  at  only  about 
50  per  cent  of  capacity. 

A  generally  cautious  attitude  was  found 
in  the  chemical  Industry.  A  spokesman  for 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co  .  Inc  ,  said  It 
would  be  difBcult  to  pinpoint  any  short-term 
effect  of  the  tax  credit  on  du  Font's  capital 
investment  program. 

NEEDS    ARE   CONSIDERED 

The  company  makes  decisions  based  on 
the  needs  of  the  buslne.ss.  he  said,  rather 
than  on  tax  advantages  H*  noted,  however, 
that  over  the  long  term,  the  credit  will  pro- 
vide more  funds  for  investment  and  could 
have  a  stimulating  Impact  on  future  con- 
struction spending 

Ckirdon  Grand,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive ofncer  of  the  Olln  Corporation,  a  chemi- 
cal and  metal  prtxiucer.  said  that  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  would  have  little  or  no  short- 
term  effect,  since  the  companvs  capital 
spending  is  scheduled  on  a  long-range  basis 
"However."  the  executive  said,  "l-o  the  ex- 
lent  that  the  credit  would  make  additional 
cash  available  for  capital  projects,  it  would 
tend  to  speed  up  spending  on  those  projects 
that  were  being  deferred  until  more  funds 
were  available  The  question  often  Is  not 
whether  to  go  ahead  with  a  certain  project 
but  when,  and  the  tax  credit  might  reduce 
the  waiting  time." 

The  impact  of  the  tax  credit  in  the  chemi- 


cal mdiLstry  may  be  diminished,  one  observer 
said,  by  the  amount  of  excess  plant  capacity, 
currently  about  aS  per  cent  Surges  In  capi- 
tal spending  normally  occur  only  when  pro- 
duction reaches  about  90  per  cent  of  capac- 
ity  he  asserted 

SOME    CRITICISM    VOICED 

In  other  heavy  industries,  similar  com- 
ments were  voiced,  as  well  as  specific  criti- 
cisms of  the  proposed  credit  The  controller  of 
a  major  glass  producer,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  Qov- 
ernment  be  more  consistent  on  the  percent- 
age of  the  credit. 

Changes  in  either  direction,  he  said,  made 
corporate  Investment  planning  very  difficult. 
President  Nixon  recently  Indicated  he  would 
accept  a  7  per  cent  tax  credit  if  he  could  not 
get  a  10  per  cent  credit  through  Congress. 

In  the  airline  industry,  the  official  poeltioD 
was  spelled  out  by  Stuart  O  Tipton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Air  Transportation  Association 

He  said  restoration  of  the  investment  cred- 
it "would  be  one  of  the  moet  Important 
steps  that  could  be  taken  to  ease  the  financial 
distress  within   the  airline  Industry  " 

However.  Donald  Lloyd-Jones,  executive 
vice  president  for  finance  of  American  Air- 
lines, said  he  doubted  whether  a  restoration 
of  tax  credit  would  have  much  effect  Initially, 
because  the  airlines  have  moet  of  their  equip- 
ment purchases  lu  place  for  the  next  few 
years. 

RISE    IN    ORDERS    UNLIKELY 

"Becau.He  of  a  certain  amount  of  over- 
capacity," he  said.  "It  Is  doubtful  that  orders 
win  be  increased  by  the  domestic  carriers  for 
some  time." 

Mr  Lloyd-Jones  explained  that  the  airlines 
have  been  unable  to  take  full  advantage  of 
accumulated  Investment  credits  in  reecnt 
years  because  their  earrUngs  have  been  so 
low."  His  own  company,  he  said,  has  »39 
million  In  unused  credits 

One  exception  to  the  cenerally  reserved 
outlook  for  Increased  capital  spending  was 
the  railroad  Industry  Prank  E  Barnett.  chair- 
man of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  predicted 
a  "great  Infiux  "  of  orders  for  new  railroad 
equipment  If  the  investment  credit  Is 
restored 

He  recalled  that  in  1966.  when  a  7  per  cent 
credit  was  In  force,  the  railroads  ordered 
112,898  new  freight  cars,  whereas  last  year 
their  new  orders  fell  to  58,201 

Mr  Barnett  emphasized  that  the  Invest- 
ment credit  was  critically  Important  to  the 
railroad  car  and  equipment  builders.  "I  hope 
to  God  they  don't  mess  with  It  too  long."  he 
said. 

INQUIHT    ON    ORDERS 

Mr  Barnett's  prediction  was  borne  out  by 
Samuel  B.  Casey  Jr  president  of  Pullman. 
Inc..  the  world's  largest  freight  car  builder. 
He  said  that  within  72  hours  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech,  his  company  had  received  In- 
quiries regarding  possible  purchases  of  about 
10,000  cars,  representing  an  investment  of 
$150-mllllon  to  $200-mlllion 

"This  is  the  same  kind  of  exercise  these 
railroads  went  through  in  1961  and  again  In 
1966  so  they  could  t>e  assured  of  delivery  of 
cars  m  the  event  the  credit  was  granted."  he 
said 

A  spokesman  for  the  Norfolk  ft  Western 
Railway  said  the  Investment  tax  credit 
deliberations  would  be  a  'slgniflrant  factor' 
in  his  railroad's  consideration  of  Its  1973 
capital  budget  In  1971  the  N  4  W  l.s  spend- 
ing $103  2-milllon  on  upgrading  and  Improv- 
ing Its  plant  and  equipment 

Representatives  of  leading  paper  companies 
said  the  Investment  tax  credit  was  not  likely 
to  have  much  impact  on  their  capital  spend- 
ing plans  The  key  reason,  they  said,  was  the 
current  level  of  siuggl.sh  demand  In  the  In- 
dustry, a  situation  that  has  created  consider- 
able amounts  of  spare  productive  capacity 

Paul  A  Gorman,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  International  Paper  Company,  the  largest 
In  the  Industry,  offered  this  comment ; 
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POLIl  lES    STTPPORTED 

""While  the  International  Paper  Company 
solidly  supports  the  Administration's  eco- 
nomic policies,  the  capacity  situation  In  the 
paper  industry  Is  such  that  investment  tax 
credit  porposals  are  not  likely  to  have  an  Im- 
mediate Influence  on  our  capital  spending 
plans." 

Peter  J.  McLaughlin,  a  vice  president  of 
the  Union  Camp  Corporation,  Wayne,  N.J., 
said  it  was  difficult  to  gauge  the  impact  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  until  its  exact  terms 
were  known. 

"A  7  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  credit  by  itself." 
be  said,  "should  not  be  enough  to  sway  a 
decision  on  equipment  that's  going  to  be 
used  for  20  years." 

A  more  lmi>ortant  factor.  Mr.  McLaughlin 
explained,  is  the  rate  of  return  on  Investment. 
"Right  now,  returns  In  the  paper  business  are 
so  low  that  we  are  not  planning  any  major 
expansion  of  capacity,"  he  said 

"A  more  logical  avenue"  for  paper  compa- 
nies, Mr.  McLaughlin  said,  would  be  expen- 
ditures for  relatively  minor  types  of  equip- 
ment that  can  help  to  reduce  costs  and  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  existing  larger  equip- 
ment. 

ACCELEKATION    Or   PROJECTS 

J.  W.  McSwlney.  president  of  the  Mead 
Corporation.  Dayton,  Ohio,  said  the  com- 
pany's capital  spending  plans  would  not  be 
"much  different"  because  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  but  said  some  projects  might  be 
accelerated  from  1973  into  1972. 

Mr.  McSwlney  said  the  credit  would  be  "a 
welcome  help  to  cash  flow  and  a  good  incen- 
tive for  the  future.' 

In  the  same  vein,  Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Un- 
ion Camp  said  that  the  Investment  tax  credit 
would  "help  profits"  and  also  be  a  signifi- 
cant" contributor  to  cash  flow. 

He  noted  that  Union  Camp's  earnings  In 
1970  and  early  1971  were  enhanced  substan- 
tially by  the  completion  of  projects  that  be- 
gan under  the  earlier  Investment  tax  credit 
program. 

Some  businessmen  were  wary  of  the  tax 
credit.  Por  example,  L.  Allan  Schafler,  presi- 
dent of  Elgin  National  Industries,  Inc..  "which 
Imports  and  assembles  watches  and  other 
consumer  products,  said  the  uncertainties 
about  the  timing  of  the  credit  have  created 
confusion 

Some  Industries  that  arc  not  capital  In- 
tensive, like  the  pharmaceutical  Industry, 
said  they  did  not  oppose  the  tax  credit,  but 
did  not  find  It  particularly  helpful  either 

/i  spokesman  for  the  Warner-Lambert 
Company  said:  "We  believe  the  Investment 
tax  credit  will  be  helpful  to  business  in  gen- 
eral and  to  Warner-Lambert  But  since  we 
are  not  a  capital  Intensive  Industry,  we  won't 
be  making  'go-or-no-go'  decisions  on  plant 
expansion  based  on  the  proposed  regula- 
tions." 

"Our  capital  investment  program  in  1971 
will  again  be  In  the  area  of  t80-mir.lon  and 
therefore  the  proposed  regulation  should 
have  a  favorable  effect" 

A  Pfizer,  Inc  spokesman  added  that  there 
had  been  no  decisions  on  capital  spending 
that  were  Induced  by  the  President's  pro- 
posals. 

The  textile  industry,  like  others  welcomed 
the  Investment  tax  credit  as  a  significant 
earnings  development. 

James  D  Plnley.  chairman  of  J  P.  Stevens 
k  Co..  Inc  .  said: 

"The  Investment  credit  proposed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  could  be  very  significant  to  the 
United  States  textile  Industry.  The  industry 
Is  losing  Jobs  because  of  Imports,  and  I  t>e- 
Ueve  the  investment  credit  will  do  some  good 
toward  rectifying  this  situation." 

PLANS     KELD     rNCHANOKD 

James  Roblson,  chairman  of  Indian  Head. 
Inc..  said:  "The  tai  credit  is  very  welcome 
but  it  does  not  change  any  of  our  plans.  We 
lay  out  our  capital  exi>endltures  program  on 
a   three-year   model    plan — and   any   aingle 


type  of  credit  is  not  enough  to  make  a  mar- 
gin Investment  viable  We  have  been  Invest- 
ing »17  or  H8-mlUlon  a  year  steadily  over 
the  laet  few  years — and  It  doesn't  change 
much  when  buslnesi  gets  bad.  Of  course,  we 
do  take  advantage  of  special  situations  as 
the?-  arise  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  "with 
a  tjuc  credit 

Ely  Callaway  Jr.,  president  of  Burlington 
Industries  said  his  company's  Investment 
plans  are  based  on  the  needs  of  the  market 
and  arc  not  particularly  Influenced  by  tax 
credits.  In  the  case  of  Burlington,  he  said.  It 
has  been  subject  to  a  disadvantage  by  the 
fact  that  large  Investments  for  knitting  ma- 
chinery made  In  Europe  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  company's  capital  improvement. 
and  there  is  no  tax  credit  on  foreign  ma- 
chinery. 

Capital  spending  In  the  auto  Industry  is 
expected  to  rise  In  1972  spurred  by  both  the 
incentives  of  the  President's  new  economic 
policy  and  the  sweeteners  offered  to  car  buy- 
ers by  the  elimliiation  of  the  excise  tax  on 
purchases,   observers  said 

The  elimination  of  the  excise  tax  should 
Increase  the  number  of  cars  sold,  putting 
pressure  on  existing  plants  and  equipment 
while  the  capital  spending  portion  of  the 
profrram  will  encourage  equipment  purcba.'.es 
In   1972  rather  than   1973. 

The  lower  labor  costs  of  foreign  cars 
manufacturers  will  make  plant  automation 
more  attractive,  with  a  likely  Increased  com- 
mitment to  this  form  of  capital  spending 


By   Mr.   BURDICK    'for   himself, 
Mr.    Bayh.    Mr.    Brooke.    Mr 
Cook,  Mr    Gravel.  Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.   Hart.   Mr    Mansfield.    Mr. 
McGovERN.    Mr     Metcalf.    Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S  2732.  A  bill  relating  to  the  nullifica- 
tion of  certain  criminal  records.  Referred 
to  Uie  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'. 

THE   ornsNorR   rihabiutation   act 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  intro- 
duce today,  for  myseli  and  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Brooke.  Mr  Cook,  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Hab- 
Ris,  Mr.  Habt,  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN.  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr. 
Williams,  legi-slation  to  quiet  old  crim- 
inal records  of  rehabilitated  offenders, 
to  prevent  these  records  from  being  a  bar 
to  lawful  employment,  or  to  pursuing  a 
trade  or  profession.  This  proposed  legis- 
lation is  a  small  step.  It  deals  only  with 
the  one-time  offender  convicted  of  a  non- 
violent offense.  It  is,  however,  a  vital  step 
we  must  take  because  of  Its  potential  for 
facmg  the  problem  of  recidivistic  crime. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Penitentiaries.  I  have  had  some 
new  opportunities  to  try  to  analyze  not 
just  prisons  tliemselves,  but  the  pressures 
and  experiences  of  the  men  who  come 
and  go  through  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem— to  see  what  it  is  that  makes  so 
many  of  them  come  back.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  has  something  to  do  with  hope — 
not  just  the  individual's  hope  for  him- 
self, but  the  hopes  of  all  people. 

When  a  judge  pronoiinces  sentence,  it 
would  seem  that  the  law  is  saying  to  the 
offender.  At  some  certain  time,  such  as 
10  years  from  now,  you  will  be  returned 
to  society  with  your  debt  paid.  You  should 
then  be  ready  to  assume  an  honest  and 
upright  hfe.  But  this  is  a  fiction,  because 
the  debt  to  society  continues  to  be 
coDected. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  offender  should 
forget  what  he  has  done,  that  is  part  of 
his  rehabilitation.  But  there  Is  a  time 


when  the  records  of  his  crime  cease  to 
have  any  value  in  determining  his  eligi- 
blhty  for  emplo.N-ment,  bonding,  and 
licensing. 

The  criminal  record  that  follows  an  in- 
dividual for  year?  and  decades  after  his 
release  prevent.';  him  from  entering  the 
economic  community  as  a  full  partner.  It 
destroys  his  hope  that  he  may  again  earn 
the  opportunity  for  advancement  in  his 
job  or  profession.  The  ex-ofTender's  fail- 
ures de.stroy  society's  hopes  that  offen- 
ders can  be  rehabilitated,  and  becomes  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

The  po.s£ibilit;'  thet  a  pa'^t  criminal 
record  car::  be  nullified  would  be  an  In- 
centive to  an  offender  to  trv  harder  to 
live  lawfully.  It  would  l>e  the  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  It  would  also  be 
n  stern  reminder  of  how  much  he  stands 
to  lose  by  returning  to  crime. 

The  idea  of  quietinp  old  criminal  rec- 
ords, of  providing  a  final  ri^lief.  is  one 
this  Nation  has  been  gro"u"!ng  to"i?.-ard  in 
re<  ent  years  In  its  pa.ssage  of  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act  in  1950.  the  Congress 
took  a  fir.st  step  by  recognizing  the  value 
of  setting  siside  convictions  of  youthful 
offenders  who  tiave  shown  their  read- 
justment and  rehabilitation 

The  last  Congress  established  further 
precedents  to  the  confidentiality  of  past 
criminal  records  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  Reform  and  Criminal 
Procedures  Act,  Public  Law  91-358,  a 
method  was  set  out  for  preventing  the 
disclosure  of  juvenile  records  except 
upon  court  order  In  the  Orpanized 
Crime  Control  Act.  Public  Law  91-452, 
individuals  v  ho  cooperate  by  giving  in- 
formation can  not  only  have  their  past 
record  quieted,  but  may  be  assisted  by 
the  Government  to  assume  a  whole  new 
identity  In  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  91-513,  it  is  possible  to  have  the 
offense  of  possession  of  narcotics  com- 
pletely expunged. 

The  legislation  being  proposed  today 
goes  beyond  the  limited  number  of  sit- 
uations covered  by  these  four  enact- 
ments, but  it  establishes  a  substantial 
safeguard  not  a  part  of  any  of  them., 
wliich  is  the  passage  of  a  substantial 
period  of  time  between  conviction  and 
the  quieting  of  the  records  It  gives  so- 
ciety a  proper  chance  to  judge  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  offender. 

Many  States  have  also  recognized  the 
problem  of  criminal  records  as  a  bar- 
rier to  rehabilitation,  and  have  passed 
varying  statutes  to  meet  the  problems 

In  a  number  of  States,  including  North 
Dakota,  it  is  possible  for  an  offender 
upon  successful  completion  of  proba- 
tion, to  have  liis  case  reopened  and  the 
court  records  appear  that  either  there 
had  been  no  conviction,  or  the  charges 
were  dismissed — see.  for  example.  North 
Dakota  Century  Code  12-63-18.  Tliis 
same  type  of  provision  exists  in  nine 
other  States. 

The  statutes  of  four  more  States  go 
further  toward  nullifying  the  records 
of  conviction  as  recognition  of  rehabili- 
tation. The  best  knowTi  of  these  is  the 
California  statute  In  addition,  there 
are  13  States  which  provide  a  means  of 
preventing  misuse  of  records  of  arrest 
where  there  was  no  conviction. 

There  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be 
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any  States  that  have  brought  these  two 
facets  together  to  achieve  the  degree  of 
nulhflcation  required  to  affect  employ- 
ment, bondmg  and  licenjiing.  From  the 
study  of  cases  law  and  legal  commentary 
regarding  use  of  criminal  records,  it  is 
obvious  that  an  effective  statute  must  go 
beyond  anything  we  have  at  present. 

First,  if  recognition  of  rehabilitation 
is  to  any  significant  impact,  it  must  cov- 
er as  many  situations  as  possible— not 
just  misdemeanors  or  juvenile  crimes, 
but  felonies  in  situations  where  the  in- 
tegrity of  society  would  not  be  affected. 

Second,  the  procedure  for  granting  re- 
lief must  be  difficult  so  that  the  benefits 
will  not  be  taken  lightly  by  the  applicant, 
tlie  Government,  or  by  society. 

Third,  the  quieting  of  the  record  must 
be  as  complete  as  is  possible,  .so  £ts  to 
accomplish  what  is  to  be  accomplished. 
The  means  mast  be  provided  to  stop  the 
distribution  of  criminal  records  that  have 
outlived  their  validity. 

The  answers  to  this  last  challenge  can 
only  be  met  by  clasing  both  routes  of  ac- 
cess to  criminal  records  F^rst.  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  demonstrated  his  reha- 
bilitation must  be  able  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  the  record  in  situations  involv-ing 
employment,  bonding,  and  licensing  Sec- 
ond, the  agency  which  is  consideriiiK  the 
individual  for  employment,  bonding,  or 
licensing  niu.st  have  no  other  public  or 
quasi-pubhc  means  of  obtaining  the  in- 
formation. 

The  effect  of  a  complete  remedy  would 
be  great  upon  the  rehabilitated  offender, 
but  because  of  the  safeguards  built  into 
the  legislation  it  would  not  have  a  nega- 
tive effect  upon  those  with  whom  he  must 
deal. 

The  applications  for  orders  to  quiet 
records  would  not  .slgniflcantly  affect  the 
work  of  the  U.S.  courts,  because  the 
record  which  would  be  under  considera- 
tion would  not  be  a  hearing  record  In 
many  instances,  but  an  investigative  re- 
port made  available  by  an  agency  such 
as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
or  the  U.S.  Probation  Office. 

Nullification  of  certain  criminal  rec- 
ords would  Imve  no  effect  on  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  because  no  legitimate  use 
In  connection  with  Investigating  any 
crime  or  apprehending  any  alleged  of- 
fender would  be  affected  The  record  of  a 
previous  offense  would  be  available  to 
the  court  to  determine  the  proj^r  sen- 
tence, if  an  Individual  did  subsequently 
return  to  crime. 

The  likelihood  that  an  offender  who 
has  earned  the  benefit  of  nullification 
will  return  to  crime  Ls  not  great  We  need 
only  look  at  the  experience  which  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  had  in  under- 
writing money  bond  for  former  offenders 
who  needed  it  to  gain  employment.  The 
loss  experience  of  offenders  under  this 
program  Is  less  thaji  commercial  compa- 
nies have  with  nonoffenders. 

The  effect  of  nullification  on  the  ex- 
offender,  however,  would  be  great.  He 
could  be  restored  to  hOf>e — to  the  hope 
that  he  could  seek  and  gain  employment 
with  promise  Tor  the  future. 

No  one  could  be  certaui  this  is  the  only 
key  to  recidivism,  but  I  do  know  that 
people  without  this  hope  are  more  likely 
to  commit  crimes,  and  that  people  who 
have  hope  are  more  likely  to  return  to 
an  honest  and  upright  life-style.  I  believe 


that  society  deserves  to  hope  that  ways 
can  be  found  to  termiriate  the  terrifying 
cycle  of  recidivism,  and  I  believe  that 
nullification  of  criminal  records  has  the 
potential  of  doing  a  part  of  the  Job. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
the  sectional  analysis,  and  two  law  jour- 
nal articles  concerning  this  matter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

S.   2733 

A  bill  relating  to  the  nullification  of  certain 
crlmlnAl  recorda 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Conffre.ts  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Offender  Rehabilita- 
tion Act." 

Sec  a  The  Congress  hereby  Hnds  that  the 
rehabilitation  of  criminal  ollendera  la  essen- 
tial to  the  protection  of  society:  that  gainful 
employment  U  significant  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  criminal  offenders;  that  ml.suse  of 
past  criminal  records  la  a  substantial  barrier 
to  employment  and  to  the  bonding  and  li- 
censing to  secure  employment:  and  hereby 
declares  that  the  proper  use  of  criminal 
records  wUI  aid  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders 
and  protect  the  Interests  of  society. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Any  person  convicted  of  the 
violation  of  any  law  of  the  Unlte<J  States, 
shall.  If  such  person  Is  otherwise  eligible  un- 
der this  Act.  t>e  authorized  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  United  States  district  court  In 
which  such  conviction  occurred  for  an  order 
to  nullify  In  all  records  all  recordations  relat- 
ing to  such  conviction  and  any  arrest.  Indict- 
ment, hearing,  trial  or  correctional  super- 
vision In  connection  therewith  as  follows: 

(1 )  in  the  case  of  any  such  person  who,  fol- 
lowing such  conviction,  was  placed  on  proba- 
tion, fined  or  whose  sentence  was  otherwise 
suspended,  such  person  shall  be  eligible  to 
make  application  at  any  time  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  thlrty-slx  calendar  month 
period  following  the  date  be  Is  released  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  In  connection 
with  such  conviction;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  person  who, 
following  such  conviction,  was  mandatorily 
released  or  released  on  parole,  such  person 
shall  oe  eligible  to  make  application  at  any 
time  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  calendar 
month  period  following  the  date  he  Ls  re- 
leased from  Jurisdiction  In  connection  with 
such  conviction. 

(b)  If,  upon  the  receipt  of  an  application 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
the  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
determines  that  the  person  making  such  ap- 
pUcaUon  is  an  eligible  applicant  under  tbla 
Act.  and  has.  following  the  conviction  with 
respect  to  which  such  application  Is  made, 
shown  evidence  of  his  rehabilitation,  such 
court  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7(c),  of  the  Act,  enter  an  order  nullify- 
ing in  all  records,  all  recordations  relating  to 
his  arrest,  indictment,  hearing,  trial,  convic- 
tion, and  correctional  8ui>ervlslon.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section  or  any  other  law,  the  district  court 
for  the  district  wherein  such  application  Is 
filed.  In  the  exercise  of  Its  discretion  and  in 
furtherance  of  Justtc*.  may.  at  the  request 
of  the  applicant  made  at  the  time  of  the  fil- 
ing of  such  application.  trnn.ifer  the  ap- 
plication for  hearing  suid  determination  to 
the  district  court  for  the  district  wherein 
such  applicant  resides. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  person  who  la  convicted 
of  the  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United 
states  shall.  If  such  conviction  is  shown  on 
direct  or  collateral  review  or  any  hearing  to 
be  Invalid  by  reason  of  innocence,  or  if  such 
person,  with  respect  to  .such  conviction,  has 
been  pardoned  on  the  ground  of  Innocence, 
and  If  he  Is  otherwise  eligible  to  make  ap- 
plication  under   this   Act,   be   authorized   to 
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make  application  to  the  United  States  dis- 
uict  court  in  which  such  conviction  occurred 
for  an  order  to  nullify  In  all  records,  mi 
recordations  relating  to  his  arrest,  indict- 
ment, hearing,  trial,  conviction,  and  sub- 
sequent correctional  supervision. 

{bi  If.  upon  the  receipt  of  an  application 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
detemUnes  that  the  conviction  with  re^ject 
to  whlcJi  such  application  was  made  was 
shown  on  direct  or  collateral  review  or  at  any 
hearing  to  be  Invalid  on  the  ground  of  In- 
nocence, or  that  the  applicant.  In  connection 
with  such  conviction,  was  pardoned  on  the 
ground  of  Irmocence,  the  court,  if  It  deter- 
mlzvee  that  such  Individual  Is  otherwise  eligi- 
ble to  make  application  under  this  Act,  shall 
enter  an  order  nullifying  In  all  records,  all 
recordations  relating  to  his  arrest.  Indict- 
ment, hearing,  trial,  conviction,  and  correc- 
tional supervision  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  section  or  any  other 
law.  the  district  court  for  the  district  where- 
in such  application  Is  filed.  In  the  exercise  of 
Its  discretion  and  In  furtherance  of  Justice, 
may,  at  the  request  of  the  applicant  made 
at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  such  application, 
transfer  the  application  for  hearing  and  de- 
termination to  the  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict wherein  such  applicant  resides 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  person  arrested.  Indicted. 
or  tried  In  connection  with  the  violation  erf 
any  law  of  the  United  State*  shall.  If  such 
person  was  found  not  guilty  of  the  offense  for 
which  he  was  Indicted,  was  released  from 
such  arrest  or  his  Indictment  was  dl.smlssed 
shall.  If  such  f>erson  Is  otherwise  eligible  ttt 
make  application  under  this  Act.  be  author- 
ized to  make  application  to  the  appropnatt. 
United  States  district  court  to  nullify  In  all 
record*,  all  recordations  relating  to  his  arrest, 
indictment,  or  trial,  as  the  case  may  be 

(b)  If.  upon  the  receipt  of  an  application 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
determines  that  the  applicant  was  found  not 
guilty  of  the  offense  with  respect  to  which 
he  was  Indicted  or  that  he  was  released  from 
such  arrest  or  his  Indictment  wa.s  dismissed, 
and  that  such  person  is  an  eligible  applicant 
under  this  Act,  the  court,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7(c)  of  this  Act,  shall  witer 
an  order  nullifying  in  all  official  records,  all 
recordations  relating  to  such  arrest.  Indict- 
ment, or  trial,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  shall  be  authorized  to 
make  application  pursuant  to  this  Act  if— 

( 1 )  he  has  been  convicted  of  any  felony  or 
misdemeanor  (other  than  a  petty  offense)  In 
any  Federal  or  State  court  other  than  the 
offense  with  respect  to  which  such  applica- 
tion is  made,  unless  such  conviction  was 
shown  on  direct  or  collateral  review  or  any 
bearing  to  be  Invalid,  or  such  person,  with 
respect  to  such  conviction,  was  pardoned  on 
the  grounds  of  Innocence;  and 

(2)  at  the  time  of  his  application,  such  per- 
son was  under  arrest  or  Indictment  or  was 
on  trial  or  had  outstanding  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest.  In  connection  with  the  violation 
of  a  felony  or  serious  misdemeanor  under 
any  law  of  the  United   States  or  any  State. 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  effect  of  any  order  Lssued 
by  a  court  pursuant  to  this  Act  nullifying 
any  record  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and  section  0, 
be— 

(1)  to  prohibit  the  use,  distribution,  or 
dissem.inatlon  of  any  such  record  so  nulli- 
fied In  connection  with  any  Inquiry  or  use 
involving  employment,  tending,  or  licens- 
ing in  connection  with  any  business,  trade, 
or  profession  of  the  person  with  respect  to 
whom  such  order  was  Issued; 

(2)  to  restore  to  such  person  any  civil 
rights  or  privileges  lost  or  forfeited  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  conviction  the  records  with  re- 
spect to  which  were  nullified  by  such  order; 
including  the  right  to  vote,  and  to  serve  on 
juries;   and 

(3)  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  such  record 
for  purposes  of  Impeaching  the  testimony  of 


any  person  with  respect  to  whom  such  order 
was  Issued  in  any  civil  or  other  action. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  and  section  9.  In  any  case 
involving  an  Inquiry  made  to  any  person 
involving  any  arrest,  indictment,  hearing, 
trial,  conviction,  or  correctional  supervision, 
made,  obtained,  or  carried  out  In  connection 
with  such  person  and  the  records  with  re- 
spect to  which  were  nuUifled  pursuant  to  an 
existing  order  Issued  In  accordance  with  this 
Act,  such  person,  if  such  Inquiry  Is  made  for 
any  purpose  involving  employment,  bonding, 
or  licensing  In  connection  with  any  business, 
trade,  or  profession  shall  be  authorized  to 
answer  such  Inquiry  In  a  way  so  as  to  deny 
that  any  such  arrest.  Indictment,  hearing, 
trial,  conviction  or  correctional  supervision 
las  the  case  may  bei  ever  occurred  No  such 
person  shall  be  held  thereafter  under  any 
provision  of  Federal  or  State  law  to  be  guilty 
of  perjury  or  otherwise  giving  a  false  state- 
ment by  reason  of  his  failure  to  recite  or 
acknowledge  such  arrest,  indictment,  trial, 
hearing,  conviction  or  correctional  super- 
vision. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  any  court  Issuing  an  order  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  may.  If  It  determines  such 
action  to  be  necessary  In  order  to  protect  the 
public,  qualify  or  otherwise  limit  the  effect 
of  such  order  to  the  extent  to  which  It  deter- 
mines neces.sary  to  assure  such  protection. 

(d)  Any  application  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  sin  order  to  nullify  certain  records 
shall  Include  a  list  of  all  persons,  offices, 
agencies,  and  other  entitles  which  the  ap- 
plicant has  reason  to  believe  have  svich  rec- 
ords or  copies  thereof  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion or  control,  and  any  such  person,  office, 
agency,  or  entity  so  listed  which  receive  a 
copy  of   any  such  order  so  issued. 

Sec  8.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  who  releases  or 
otherwise  disseminates  or  makes  available 
for  any  purpose  involving  employment, 
bonding,  or  licensing  In  connection  with  any 
business,  trade,  or  profession  to  any  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  firm,  partnership,  or 
entity,  or  to  any  department,  agency,  or 
other  instrumentality  of  the  Federal  or  any 
State  government,  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  any  Information  or  other  data 
concerning  any  arrest.  Indictment,  trial, 
hearing,  conviction  or  correctional  super- 
vision the  records  with  respect  to  which  were 
nullified  by  an  existing  order  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  H.OOO  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec  9  If  at  any  time  following  the  issu- 
ance of  a  nullification  order  pursuant  to  this 
Act  the  person  with  respect  to  whom  such 
order  was  Lssued  is  convicted  of  any  felony 
or  misdemeanor  i other  than  a  petty  offense) 
under  any  Federal  or  Slate  law,  the  Identi- 
fication Division  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  shall  notify  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  district  court  In  which  such 
order  was  Issued  of  that  fact  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  sucii  court.  If  such  convic- 
tion Is  not  thereafter  reversed  or  otherwise 
set  aside  and  the  time  for  appeal  In  connec- 
tion therewith  has  expired,  shall  enter  an 
order  rescinding  such  nullification  order  and 
shall  notify  all  appropriate  departments, 
agencies,    and    other    entitles    to    that    effe^cl. 

Sec  10  Prior  to  the  release  of  any  person 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  or  from 
correctional  siipervlsion  who  may  thereafter 
be  eligible  to  make  application  for  a  nullifica- 
tion order  pursuant  to  this  Act.  an  appro- 
priate officer  of  the  court,  in  the  case  of  an 
ftcqultal  or  dismissal.  In  the  case  of  a  con- 
viction. Bhall  explain  to  such  person  the  pro- 
cedure for  ap>plying  for  a  nullification  order 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  shall  provide  neces- 
sary forms  In  coiuiection  therewith. 

Sec.  11.  Any  {terson  arrested,  indicted,  tried, 
or  convicted  In  coruiectlon  with  the  violation 
of  any  state  law  shall.  If  the  records  with  re- 


spect to  such  arrest.  Indictment,  trial  con- 
viction or  correctional  sup>ervlslon  were  ex- 
punged, sealed,  or  otherwise  nullified  under 
an  order  Issued  pursuant  to  State  law,  be 
eligible  to  make  application  to  the  appro- 
priate United  Slates  district  court  for  an 
order  extending  the  effect  of  such  State  or- 
der to  each  of  the  other  several  States,  and  to 
the  United  States  Upon  receipt  of  such  appli- 
cation the  United  States  district  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  an  order,  the  effect 
of  which  shall  be  to  extend  such  State  order 
to  each  of  the  other  several  States  and  to 
the  United  States.  No  such  Federal  order 
shall  be  issued  unless  the  applicant,  at  the 
time  of  his  application,  is  within  the  pur- 
view of  section  6  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending  or  othei-wlse  altering  or 
affecting  the  provisions  of  section  404  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  or  section  604  of 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959. 

Sec.  13.  As  used  In  this  Act    the  term — 

( 1 )  "State"  means  any  of  tlie  several  States 
of  the  United  States  and  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico:  and 

(2|  "Indictment"  includes  any  Information. 

Sec.  14.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  no  Federal  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  consider  any  appUcatlon  for 
nullification  of  records  Involving  any  offense 
arising  out  of  or  punishable  under  section  34, 
nil.  1112,  1114.  1201,  1751.  2031,  2113idi, 
2113(ei.  2381  or  2383  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  of  section  902(1)  of  Uie  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  ae  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1472 
ID). 

Sectiokal      Analtsib      or      nrE      OrmroTf. 

REHABlLrTATlON    ACT 

Sec  1  The  short  title  is  "The  Offender 
Rehabilitation  Act". 

Sec.  2  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
rehabilitation  of  criminal  offenders  is  essen- 
tial to  the  protection  of  society;  that  gainful 
employment  Is  pignificant  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  criminal  oSenders:  that  misuse  of  past 
criminal  records  is  a  substantial  barrier  to 
employment  and  to  the  bonding  and  licensing 
necessary  to  secure  employment:  and  hereby 
declares  that  the  proper  use  of  criminal 
records  will  aid  the  rehabilitation  of  of- 
fenders and  protect   the  Interests  of  society. 

Sec  3  (a)  This  section  contains  the  basic 
operating  language,  authorizing  a  rehabili- 
tated offender  to  make  application  to  the 
US  District  Court  where  he  was  convicted 
for  an  order  that  would  quiet  the  record  of 
his  convirtlcn  for  puri>ose8  of  employment, 
bonding  and  licensing  In  connection  with 
any  business,  trade  or  profession.  In  order 
for  sufficient  time  to  have  passed  for  an 
individual  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  been 
rehabilitated,  no  application  may  be  made 
until  three  years  after  the  end  of  a  sentence 
of  probation  and  five  years  after  expiration  of 
sentence  If  Imprisonment  is  involved.  For 
example.  If  an  Individual  was  given  a  sen- 
tence of  three  years  probation,  an  application 
could  not  be  submitted  until  at  least  six 
years  after  the  date  of  conviction  For  an 
individual  given  a  five  year  sentence  with 
two  years  served  in  prison  and  three  years 
on  parole,  it  would  t)e  at  least  ten  years  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence  before  he 
would  be  eligible  to  apply  An  individual  who 
doee  not  live  In  the  District  may  ask  to 
transfer  his  application  to  his  home  district. 

Sec  3  ( b ) .  The  court  is  authortssed  to 
grant  an  order  when  the  individual  has  shown 
evidence  of  his  rehabilitation.  The  court 
wotiJd  be  given  procedural  latitude  in  each 
case  to  fit  the  clrcunnstances  presented.  The 
United  States  attorney  would  be  informed 
of  each  application,  and  the  principal  evi- 
dence might  consist  of  a  background  investi- 
gation by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion requested  by  the  US  Attorney.  The 
court  would  bLso  have  available  the  resources 


of  the  US    Probation  Officers  for  Investiga- 
tion and  evaluation. 

Sees.  4  &  6.  The  language  of  these  two 
sections,  similar  to  Section  3.  extends  the 
benefit  of  quieting  a  criminal  record  to  the 
individual  who  has  been  released  from  ar- 
rest, had  charges  against  him  dismissed,  or 
demonstrated  his  innocence  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  charged,  either  by  acquittal  or 
pardon  based  on  liuiocence.  A  procedural 
fiexibUlty  Is  given  to  the  court  to  meet  the 
circumstances  of  individual  cases. 

Sec.  6.  Tlie  benefit  of  being  able  to  quiet 
the  record  of  a  criminal  conviction  would  lie 
available  to  only  the  one-time  offender.  This 
language  provides  that  a  p>erson  convicted 
of  two  or  more  crimes,  or  agairust  whom  any 
charges  are  pending,  cannot  apply  for  a 
niUllfication  order. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  scope  and  meaning  of  an 
order  quieting  a  criminal  record  restores  to 
the  individual  clvU  rights  and  privileges  un- 
related to  law  enforcement  that  he  may  have 
lost  as  a  result  of  his  conviction,  such  as 
voting,  jury  service,  and  testifying  in  a  civU 
case  without  Impeachment  of  testimony. 
It  specifically  prohibits  the  use  and  distribu- 
tion In  any  manner  of  criminal  records  that 
have  been  quieted  In  situations  related  to 
employment,  bonding  or  licensing  tn  con- 
nection with  any  business,  trade  or  profes- 
sion. 

Sec  7.  (c)  An  Individual  may  deny  the 
existence  of  records  which  have  been  properly 
nullified  by  a  court  order  A  court  may  recog- 
nize the  public  Interest  and  national  secu- 
rity, and  an  order  quieting  a  record  may  be 
qualified  or  limited  in  any  way. 

Sec.  7.  (d)  The  application  for  an  order 
would  provide  the  Individual  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  list  agencies  which  he  believes  have 
copies  of  criminal  records,  and  each  of  these 
agencies  would  then  receive  a  copy  of  the 
court  order  as  notice  that  the  record  had 
been  quieted. 

Sec.  8  The  dissemination  or  use  of  criminal 
records  by  an  employee  or  officer  of  govern- 
meiit  after  a  court  order  had  been  granted 
would  be  a  misdemeanor  if  the  use  W£U5  in 
connection  with  emplov-ment,  bonding  or 
licensing,  if  the  use  was  not  permitted  by  an 
exemption  provided  under  Sec.  7(c).  Use  for 
any  legitimate  law  enforcement  purpose 
would   not  be   covered. 

Sec.  9.  A  court  order  qiUetlng  a  criminal 
record  of  a  first  offender  would  tie  wiped  out 
by  a  second  conviction.  It  Is  a  self-operating 
procedure,  in  which  conviction  of  a  second 
offense  Is  all  that  is  required  to  have  the 
previous  court  order  completely  erased  Such 
things  as  traffic  offenses  and  petty  mis- 
demeanors would  be  exempted  from  con- 
sideration. 

Sec.  10.  All  Individuals  who  may  in  the  fu- 
t\ire  be  eligible  to  have  a  criminal  record 
quieted  would  be  informed  of  the  procedure 
and  be  given  copies  of  the  application  form. 

Sec  n  This  section  codifies  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Full  Faith  and  Credit  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  to  state  orders  of  annul- 
ment or  expungement  of  criminal  records." 
and  also  would,  if  the  criteria  are  met  pro- 
vide that  the  benefit  of  any  state  order  could 
be  extended  to  cover  any  records  of  state  con- 
victions ttelng  maintained  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

Sec  12  Tills  language  Is  required  to  protect 
the  provisions  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Act  of  1970  which  provides  for  the  expunge- 
ment Of  the  records  of  conviction  of  certain 
drug  offenses. 

Sec  13.  The  definition  of  "state"  includes 
convictions  under  state  law  as  well  as  county 
and  municipal  ordinances  and  the  definition 
of  "indictment"  Includes  charges  made  In 
the  form  of  an  information. 


'Smith  V  Smith.  1961.  288  F-2d  161.  109 
US  App  DC  367:  People  v  Terry,  1964  390 
P2d  381.  71  cad  137,  37  Gal  Rptr  fl06  cert, 
denied  85  S  Ct  132  379  US  866.  13  L  Ed. 
2d  68. 
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Sec.  14  Ct>nvlctlon  of  certain  heinous 
crimes  Including  homicide,  rape,  assault  with 
a  dungerous  weapon,  treason,  kidnapping 
and  hijacking  on  an  airliner  would  mak«  an 
ludivldaal  unable  to  obtain  an  order  quiet- 
ing a  criminal  record. 

SoMC    Questions    and    Answeks   About   thb 
OrrxuoKK  REHABiLrrATioN  Act 

What's  the  purpose? 

To  stop  the  use  of  old  criminal  records  as 
barriers  to  hlrlni?  bonding  and  Ucenalng  one- 
time offenders  who  liave  deuioastraied  their 
complete  rehabilitation. 

How  does  It  work' 

If  an  Individual  can  prove  to  the  court  that 
convicted  him  that  he  has  been  completely 
rehabilitated  the  court  issues  an  order  lim- 
iting the  u^f  of  hl.s  record 

Who  protects  the  public? 

The  offender  must  wait  three  to  five  years 
after  he  haa  finished  his  sentence  to  prove 
that  he  has  been  rehabilitated  Any  order 
Issued  under  this  act  can  r«iulre  dl.sclosure 
of  the  record  when  the  circumstances  re- 
quire It  Tliere  would  be  no  effect  on  police 
or  national  security. 

Who  can  apply? 

\  first  offender  of  a  non-violent  offense 
may  apply  and  explanations  and  applica- 
tion forms  would  be  given  to  all  who  may 
be  eligible 

What  good  would  It  do' 

The  first  offender  would  have  a  strong,  new 
Incentive  to  go  straight.  Onoe  h«  pnnfwl  Xhm 
hurdle,  many  new  opportunities  would  be 
opened  to  him  ui  live  a  lawftil  and  meanlng- 
Tul  life.  He  would  have  an  added  reason  to 
stay  out  of  trouble  because  a  second  oflenBe 
would  automatically  wipe  out  the  order 

What  happcDiS  when  charge*  are  dropped  or 
people  found  liuiocent? 

The  use  of  arrest  records  where  there  has 
been  no  conviction  could  be  limited  8<j  they 
would  not  be  a  barrier  to  hiring,  bonding  or 
licensing. 

But  most  convlcUoos  are  In  state  and  local 
courts? 

A  Federal  order  could  recogiiize  a  State 
action  limiting  the  use  of  a  criminal  record. 
This  would  broaden  application  of  state  law, 
and  encourage  states  to  pass  their  own  laws. 

Condemned  bt  th»  Rbcc«d 
(By  Pasco  L.  Schlavo) 
The  law  wUl  not  permit  double  Jeopardy, 
yet    It    ironically     fosters     "multiple    social 
Jeopardy"     by    malutaiuing    the    [>ermauent 
criminal  record.  What  iiioetitive  a   there  for 
the    Individual    who    has    been    convicted    to 
ga    straight       If    he    knows    he    will    never 
attain   .share    the   cipportunittes   of   his  fellow 
citizens?   What   is   worse,   the  person   who   Is 
erroneoiisly    arrested    and    suljsequeutly    re- 
leased   or    acquitted     must    ever    after    ac- 
count for  his  arrest.   It   Is  time   more  slates 
followed    the    lead    of    those    tiiai    have    en- 
acted expungement  statutes 

Tlie  list  of  federal  and  state  appellate  court 
decisions  over  the  past  hfteen  years  ex- 
[>cuidlng  the  rights  of  defendants  In  crim- 
inal cases  Is  a  long  and  well-known  one. 
While  the  changes  m  the  law  wrought  by 
these  decisions  have  been  revolutionary, 
they  have  been  well  ucceptM  generally  aii 
being  In  line  with  our  modern  c-oncepts  of 
Justice  In  a  democratic  society  Yet  there 
remains  an  area  of  criminal  law  that  has  not 
progressea  since  the  days  ot  the  Star  Chani- 
ber 

This  is  the  area  of  the  "criminal  record" 
as  It  applies  to  tliose  who  have  been  arretted 
for  but  not  convicted  of  a  crime  or  have 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  but  totally  re- 
habilitated This  group  Includes  both  adults 
and  Juveniles,  all  cruelly  branded  with 
Indelible  "criminal  records '.  Those  persons 
who  have  be«Q  Improperly  conTlcted  of  a 
crime  or  Innocently  Involved  In  the  murkier 
details  of  a  criminal  offense  also  fall  into 
this  general  cateftory  'I"he  habitual  crlmlnaJ 
or  criminal  recidivist  is  e.icUided 


These  Innocent  or  rehabilitated  persons 
remiila  among  the  condenmed  of  our  soci- 
ety Wherever  they  go  and  whatever  they  do, 
they  are  held,  both  formally  and  Informally, 
to  repetitious  and  humiliating  accountings 
for  their  "criminal  records  ',  Although  the 
law  does  not  pernut  double  Jeopardy  fur  a 
single  crime.  It  Ironically  fosters  a  miUtlple 
social  Jeopardy  by  allowing  the  permanent 
crlmir.al  record  Persons  with  an  tuidesened 
or  Irrelevant  record  are  the  forgotten  of  our 
society  in  being  bypassed  by  every  liberal 
and  progressive  iiiovement  In  the  realm  of 
criminal  law. 

I  have  been  unsuccessful  In  finding  any 
valid  reason  for  the  present  system  of  re- 
cording criminal  proceeding.  What  few 
prop)onent8  I  have  met  are  more  retribution 
minded  than  anything  else,  and  the  retribu- 
tion argument  lost  lu  validity  around  the 
turn  of  the  last  century 

Under  Pennsylvania  law.  wblcb  \b  typical 
of  most  states,  criminal  arrests  and  charges 
must  be  docketed  in  a  permanent  public  rec- 
ord In  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  coiu-ts  in  the 
county  where  the  arreats  or  charges  are 
mode.  Records  of  all  arrests,  charges  and 
convictions  must  be  permanently  retained, 
and,  as  they  are  puhllc  records,  anyone  may 
see  them 

The  qualified  exception  to  this  public 
availability  of  criminal  records  is  In  the 
Juvenile  courts  A  statute  specifically  pro- 
vides for  keeping  Juvenile  court  records  sep- 
arate from  all  other  proceedings  and  from 
indiscriminate  public  Irtspectlon  Yet  even 
this  additional  protection  for  Juvenile  of- 
fenders Is  emasculated  by  the  corollary  pro- 
vision that  parents.  repre«tentatlves  of  the 
person.  Institution.  ass<xrlatlon  or  society 
concerned  and  "other  persons  having  a  le- 
gitimate Interest"  may  Inspect  the  records.' 
This  allows  prospective  employers,  govern- 
mental agencJee  and  a  hoet  of  others  access 
to  these  records  " 

The  growing  federal  and  state  repoelt^irles 
of  Individual  records,  combined  with  ad- 
vanced methods  of  storage,  recall,  micro- 
filming and  reproduction,  guarantee  Imnwjr- 
tallty  for  past  offenses.'  The  harsh  and  lii- 
Jtirlous  stigma  resulting  from  permanent 
re<-ord8  of  past  criminal  proceedings  has  pre- 
vented many  qualified  and  law-abiding  dll- 
zens  from  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces.'  from 
pursuing  o<  cupatlons  comniensurata  with 
their  skills,  from  seeking  public  office  and 
governmental  service,  from  contributing  as 
constructive  members  of  their  society  and 
even  from  enjoying  many  rights  of  citizenry 
available  to  others  In  our  society.  How  can  a 
convicted  Individual  make  a  good  faith  etiort 
toward  rehabilitation  If  he  U  forced  to  face 
his  peers  with  a  lifetime  stigma? 

A  CSIMINAL  RBCORO  IS  A  HANDICAP 

According  to  one  study  of  employers  iit- 
tltiides  toward  prospective  employees  with 
criminal  records,  over  half  of  the  employers 
Interviewed  onswered  that  a  criminal  rec- 
ord Is  deiliill<'ly  a  handicap  Eighty-four  per 
cent  of  thoee  Interviewed  stated  that  they 
thought  that  this  discrimination  fostered 
further  criminal  activity  In  anoiher  Inter- 
view of  some  250  men  with  crlnUitaJ  records. 
94  t>er  cent  agreed  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
majorHy  of  the  employers.  A  survey  of  forty- 
four  business  and  professional  employers  re- 
vealed that  not  one  of  them  would  place 
a  person  with  a  criminal  record  in  a  position 
of  trust,  that  Is,  as  an  accountant,  casbler  or 
executive  • 

Practically  every  mlllt.iry,  governmental 
or  school  questionnaire  and  employment  ap- 
plication asks  the  following  question:  Were 
you  et  cr  convicted  or  arrested  for  a  criminal 
offen.se  other  than  for  a  minor  traffic  vlola- 
tion:'  If  so,  explain  In  detail,"  One  party  I 
know  wa«  convicted  of  burglary  in  1926  at 
the  age  of  19  It  was  his  first  and  last  offense, 
prompted  primarily  by  the  smooth  persuaalon 
<jf  hi.s  30-year-old  ocKX<nsplrator.  who  split  the 
416   booty   with   him.   although   It   was   never 


Pootnotea  at  end  of  article. 


established  that  the  lO-ye&r-old  had  Indeed 
participated  In  the  actual  burglary.  What  re- 
sulted was  a  quick  trial  without  a  Jury 
wherein  the  19-year-old  was  not  represented 
by  counsel,  was  never  advised  that  he  had 
luiy  rights  and  was  In  effect  coerced  into 
pleading  guilty.  Yet  his  record  stands  to  this 
day.  and  he  must  at^wer  the  above  question 
Ln  the  afflrmaiive  or  be  subjected  to  humili- 
ation and  subsequent  discharge  for  lying 
should  his  employer  learn  the  truth.  On  Um 
other  hand,  by  aiLswerlng  the  question  truth- 
fully, tite  applicant  must  again  regurgitate 
the  unpleasant  details  of  a  moment's  devia- 
tion from  society's  standards  of  conduct, 
long  ago  and  far  away  The  record  Is  once 
more  revived  and  perpetuated,  with  the  de- 
tails ready  for  prei.entation  to  another  audi- 
ence in  another  forum.  The  fact  that  bis 
conviction  might  have  been  thrown  out  by 
an  appellate  court  today  In  Uglit  of  recent 
decisions  will  h<trdly  matter  to  a  prospective 
employer  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  particu- 
lar man  was  refu.sed  two  Jobs  alt«r  having 
filled  out  the  applications  and  without  aojr 
explanation  for  the  refusals 

And.  of  course,  there  are  always  the  claasl- 
cai  cases  of  the  would-be  siuior  and  the  lady 
fair  In  trouble,  resulting  In  dlj>tasteful  pa- 
ternity prosecutions  in  which  both  names 
are  forever  linked  to  each  other  as  a  matter 
of  record.  Most  uf  these  cases  are  settled 
anucably  and  are  hardly  of  a  true  crlnUnai 
ualure.  but  because  of  the  sexual  frame  of 
reference,  the  violated  lady  fair  and  the  child 
will  probably  suffer  more  than  anyone  be- 
cause of  the  glowing  charges  and  accompany- 
ing notes  of  testimony  which  are  so  care- 
fully preserved  lu  the  local  clerk  of  ct.<urt's 
office  for  all  to  see — futtire  spouses,  the  child 
and  the  general  public. 

Another  related  problem  is  that  of  convic- 
tions for  vlolatlonii  of  statutes  and  laws  that 
have  later  been  declared  unconstitutional  or 
altered  in  the  degree  of  their  application  by 
the  courts  or  subsequent  legislation.  Be- 
cently,  the  Supreme  Coiu't  struck  down  state 
autimlscegeoatlon  statutes,  under  whiob  a 
host  of  convictions  and  records  had  been 
amassed  in  many  of  the  Southern  states.' 
TTie  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit 
recently  struck  down  the  offense  of  public 
drtuikeuness  "  Consider  all  the  court  records 
that  Involve  the  crime  of  drunkeiiueas  or  vio- 
lations of  unconstitutional  segregation 
statutes. 

In  Pennsylvaiila  the  relatively  minor  of- 
fense of  '  ahopilf  ting  ■  has  recently  been 
recognized  as  a  minor  crime  by  IntelUgeat 
legislation  which  contrasts  with  that  of  states 
which  equate  shoplifting  with  burglary  and 
larceny.*  Again  consider,  for  example,  the 
number  of  people  In  Pennsylvania  who  pre- 
viously were  convicted  of  burglary  and 
larceny,  which  connote  crimes  of  great  moral 
turpitude  and  even  violence,  when  llie  charge 
should  liave  been  "shoplifting  "  Yet  the  rec- 
ord sllU  Rlands,  always  ready  to  l>e  sum- 
moned forth. 

An  even  greater  Injustice  occurs  when  a 
person  is  arrested  for  a  crime  and  the  charges 
against  him  are  later  dropped,  a  verdict  of 
"not  guilty'  18  returned  or  his  conviction  Is 
upset  by  an  appellate  court  He  still  bears  for 
all  time  the  stii^rrja  of  having  had  criminal 
proceedings  Instituted  against  him.  no  mat- 
ter how  ludicrous  or  Hi-based  they  were. 

Another  pers<in  with  whom  I  am  personally 
acquainted  applied  for  a  state  liquor  license 
and  was  faced  with  that  familiar  que.sllon: 
"Were  you  ever  arrc'ted?'  "■  He  thought  back 
fifteen  years  to  a  time  when  he  had  been 
maliciously  arrested  (the  charge.'^  later  were 
dropped)  by  an  angry  party  from  wham  be 
was  lawfully  repoeaesslng  an  item  sold 
through  a  previous  buslnesa.  Tl«  truthful 
response  resulted  In  considerably  mace  red 
tape  than  would  ordinarily  be  encountered 
Ir.  iiro'^e.sslnp  such  an  applicntlon  It  also 
dramatlied  the  hard  fact  tbat  anyxjoe  can 
blacken  tJie  loame  of  another  by  maliciously 
having  him  arrested   A  lawsuit  for  malicious 


prosecution  is  of  little  consolation  when  the 
damages  are  irreparable. 

ITie  person  branded  wtlh  a  criminal  rec- 
ord has  a  well-founded  reluctance  about  tak- 
ing an  active  p»trt  In  community  or  public 
aflalrs  for  fetu  that  his  reotjrd  will  come 
to  light  ojid  become  a  public  issue  It  would 
be  the  rare  polltlclal  campaign  that  would 
not  publicize  the  word-for-word  record  of 
arrest  or  conviction  of  the  opposing  candi- 
date. Little  conviction  would  be  given  to 
the  possibility  that  the  offense  was  malicious- 
ly charged  or  occurred  during  teen-age  or 
college  years. 

Taking  any  proper  but  controversial  stand 
In  the  community  also  creates  the  possibility 
of  such  unjust  revelations  by  the  other  side; 
and  when  these  revelations  are  made  from 
the  printed  record,  permanent  damage  is 
done  to  the  Individual,  his  family  and  the 
cause  which  he  champions 

The  findings  of  Nussbaum  are  that  50,- 
000.000  people  In  the  United  States  have 
records  of  offenses,  yet  the  greater  number 
of  these  do  not  become  recidivists  "  It  Is 
clear  that  the  problem  of  the  criminal  record 
Is  a  very  real  one.  directly  affecting  friends, 
relatives.  nelght>ors  and  perhaps  even  our- 
selves. Our  courts  and  social  reform  groups 
are  becoming  Increasingly  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem, for  both  Juveniles  and  swluJts  are  speak- 
ing out  In  increasli.g  numbers. - 

REMEDIAL    LICISLATION    IS   NEEDED 

The  legislatures  can  do  much  In  this  ne- 
glected area  by  enacting  expungement  stat- 
utes and  statutes  which  sut>stantlally  cur- 
tall  Inquiries  about  a  person's  remote  past. 
Several  states.  Including  Alaska.  Arizona. 
California,  Indiana,  Kan.sas.  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Utah  and  New  Jersey,  have 
already  enacted  progressive  legislation  aimed 
at  the  expungement  of  criminal  records  and 
annulment  of  the  related  conviction.  This 
article  Is  not  attempting  to  evalate  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  each  of  these  statutes  or  to 
draft  a  model  code,"  but  is  Intended  to  bring 
out  the  more  salient  aspects  of  this  remedial 
legislation 

Most  of  the  statutes  designate  five  years 
after  an  adult  offender  has  been  released  as 
the  time  for  expungement  of  his  record  and 
annulment  of  the  conviction  if  no  other 
crimes  have  been  committed  during  the  In- 
terim. It  Is  only  common  sen.se  that  one  of 
the  surer  ways  of  measuring  the  man  Is  by 
allowing  him  a  reasonable  tune  In  which  to 
prove  himself  as  a  u/*ful  and  upright  clll- 
isen  There  seems  t^  be  no  basis  for  a  period 
shorter  than  five  years  except  In  the  case 
of  a  Juvenile  offender  who  may  receive  some 
deserved  benefit  If  the  record  Is  expunged 
and  conviction  annulled  at  the  age  of  ma- 
jority, provided  Uiere  has  been  no  recidivism 
In  the  meantime  In  contrast,  a  common  law 
felon  or  a  recldlvLst  may  be  required  to  pre- 
sent a  longer  period  of  time  as  proof  of 
his  good  intentions  and   rehabilitation. 

Relief  for  these  individuals  might  al.so 
come  In  the  form  of  "seallng-off"  their 
records,  as  has  been  done  In  California:  '• 
however,  complete  destruction  of  the  records 
(Including  the  petition  for  expungement 
relief  lUelf,  with  a  certified  copy  thereof  for 
the  offender  to  prevent  rearrest  where  the 
statute  of  limitations  has  not  yet  run)  Is 
the  better  alternative  The  latter  and  more 
desirable  proceeding  would  be  Initiated  by 
a  petition  to  the  court  wherein  the  records  of 
the  petitioner  He,  supported  by  a  simple  and 
sulxstantlated  aflldavlt.  Only  when  the  court 
finds  a  discrepancy  In  the  facts  or  when  a 
statute  permits  earlier  relief  at  the  court's 
discretion  would  there  be  a  hearing  on  the 
facts  The  local  probation  office  would  serve 
In  an  Important  advisory  capacity  at  these 
hearings.  Onoe  relief  was  granted,  any  and  all 
civil  disabUltlee  and  adverse  legal  effects  at- 
tendant upon  the  original  connection  would 
be  annulled,  much  aa  U  the  cam  with  a 
pardon  Of  course,  record  expungement  relief 
should   come   automatically   with   a  pardon. 


as  the  present  legal  effect  of  a  pardon  is  to 
annual  a  conviction  '-  anyway 

In  addition  to  provision  for  expungement 
of  the  record,  legislatures  should  enact  pro- 
hibitions against  Inquiry  as  to  whether  a 
person  had  been  convicted  of  a  crime  unless 
there  Is  the  qualifying  clause-  "which  has 
not  been  annulled  or  has  occtirred  within  the 
past  five  years."  Questions  as  to  "arrest"  only 
should   be  completely  prohibited 

All  records  of  arrests  which  are  subse- 
quently withdrawn,  dismissed  by  the  grand 
Jury  or  trial  court  or  which  result  In  a  ver- 
dict of  "not  guilty"  should  be  destroyed  im- 
mediately. Just  how  far  expungement  should 
go  Is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  It  cer- 
tainly should  go  as  far  as  the  records  of  the 
clerk  of  courts  and  all  other  governmental 
agencies  holding  this  Information  as  a  matter 
of  public  record.  There  are  many  valid  argu- 
ments for  extending  expungement  to  all 
governmental  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
In  order  to  accomplissh  Its  purpose  of  com- 
plete personal   redemption   effectively. 

With  expungement  statutes  in  force,  law 
enforcement  officers  would  experience  more 
co-c^eratlon  from  the  person  who  is  afraid 
of  pleading  guilty  for  fear  of  acquiring  a  rec- 
ord and  the  witness  or  the  victim  who  does 
not  want  a  permanent  connection  with  a 
criminal  proceeding  Along  with  the  rest  of 
society,  law  enforcement  officers  could  take 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  many  offenders 
and  convicts  would  have  an  Incentive  to  re- 
main on  the  straight  and  narrow  Would  not 
a  oncc-convlcted  misdemeanant  or  felon  be 
extra  careful  about  his  behavior  as  the  time 
drew  ever  nearer  for  the  completion  of  his 
probationary  expungement  period?  What  a 
far  cry  from  the  familiar  present  refrain  of: 
I  already  have  a  record.  What  difference 
does  it  make?" 

I>egal  reform  has  grossly  neglected  the 
criminal  record.  No  more  time  can  be  wasted 
before  steps  are  taken  to  remedy  this  falling, 
at  both  the  federal  and  state  levels  Once 
legislative  hearings  are  held  to  examine  the 
need  for  reform,  our  lawmakers  will  be  im- 
mediately propelled  by  their  findings  to  In- 
stitute the  comprehensive  crlmlnHl  records 
reform  legislation  needed  to  give  the  reha- 
bilitated, the  first  offender  and  the  unjustly 
accused   the  second  chance  they  deserve 

FOOTNOTES 
'  PtrRDON's    Pa.     Stat.    Ann.    tit.     11,     5  245 

(1965  » 

-  See  dissent  of  Mtismanno  J  In  In  re 
Holmes.  379  Pa  599.  612-613.  109  A  2d  523 
(1954)  .  A  most  disturbing  fallacy  abides  In 
the  notion  that  a  Juvenile  Court  record  does 
its  owner  no  harm  ...  In  point  of  fact  It 
will  be  a  witness  against  him  In  the  court 
of  business  and  commerce.  It  will  be  a  bar 
sinister  to  him  In  the  court  of  .society  where 
the  penaltiee  inflicted  for  deviation  from  con- 
ventional codes  can  be  a^s  ruinous  as  those 
imposed  In  any  criminal  court.  It  will  be  a 
sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  his  head  In 
public  life  And  when  I  see  how  the  In- 

tended guardian  angel  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
sometimes  nods  at  the  lime  that  the  most 
important  question  of  all — Innocence  or 
guilt — Is  being  considered,  I  wonder  whether 
some  of  these  .  may  not  have  been  un- 
justly tainted  In  their  childhood." 

"Rule  58  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  provides  for  the  keeping  of  records 
by  the  clerk  of  the  district  courts  and  United 
States  commissioners  as  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference may  prescribe  An  amendment  of 
1966  made  It  specifically  mandatory  for  the 
clerk  to  keep  a  book  called  the  criminal  dock- 
et In  which,  among  other  things  is  entered 
each  order  of  Judgment  of  the  court  and  the 
date  of  entry  thereof. 

'  The  standard  statement  erf  personal  his- 
tory required  for  enlistment  in  the  Armed 
Forces  asks  11  the  applicant  was  ever  "de- 
tained, held,  arrested,  indicted  or  sum- 
moned into  Court  as  a  defendant  In  a  oriml- 
nal  proceeding.'    If  he  answers  affirmatively. 


the  applicant  will  be  accepted  only  after 
special  inquiry  by  the  director  of  personnel  of 
the  respective  service. 

'  Wollersteln,  Tenting  Opinions  ol  Causes  0/ 
C-imf,  28  Pocus  103  (1949)  . 

"  Mellcherclk.  Employment  Problems  of 
Former  OffendeTS    2  N.P  P  A.J    43   (1966). 

■Loving   v.    Virginia     388   US     1    (1M7) . 

'Driver  v.  Hinnant,  356  F.  ad  761  (4th  Cir. 
1966).  The  court  released  the  p>etltloner  on 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  after  his  conviction 
under  a  North  Carolina  statute  making  pub- 
lic drunkenness  a  crime.  The  court  stated 
that  addiction  to  alcohol  is  universally  ac- 
cepted as  a  disease  or  "disorder  of  behavior." 
It  went  on  to  say  that  "the  State  cannot 
stamp  an  unpretending  chronic  alcoholic  as 
a  criminal  if  his  drunken  public  display  U  in- 
voluntary as  the  result  of  disease  However, 
nothing  we  have  said  precludes  appropriate 
detention  of  him  for  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation so  long  as  he  is  not  marked  a  criminal" 
(emphasis  added)  366  P.  2d  at  765.  Contra. 
Poicell  V.   Texas.  392  U.S.  514    (1968). 

•PtTBDON's  Pa.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  18.  i  4816. 1 
(19651. 

'"Harsher  yet  Is  the  usual  state  statute 
(and  relevant  court  decisions)  dealing  with 
such  administrative  matters  A  Pennsylvania 
statute  concerning  liquor  licenses,  Pttrdon  s 
Pa.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  47,  {  4— 404.  states  that 
the  Liquor  Control  Board  must  be  satisfied 
"that  the  applicant  Is  a  person  of  good  re- 
pute" before  granting  a  hcerise  In  re  Appeal 
of  Kuhns,  47  Westmoreland  Count-t  L.  J. 
41  (1964).  held  that  It  was  not  an  abuse  of 
discretion  for  the  Liquor  Control  Board  to 
consider  a  person's  past  crirninaf  involvement 
\n  determining  his  fitness  for  a  license  even 
though  the  last  Involvement  of  the  applicant 
was  more  than  three  years  earlier.  The  court 
stated  that  while  past  specific  acts  are  not 
admissible  In  criminal  prosecutions,  they  are 
admissible  In  such  a  civil  action  as  this  and 
are  sufficient  to  sustain  a  finding  by  the 
biard  of  unfitness  to  hold  a  liquor  licence.  47 
Westmoreland  County  L  J.  at  46 

"Nussbaum.  First  Oftenders  a  Second 
Chance  8-11  (1956):  also  see  Gough.  The 
Expungement  of  Adjudication  Records  of 
Juvenile  and  Adult  OJJenders:  A  Problem  of 
Statvs,  1966  Wash    U    L    Q    147. 

'^'"Of  course  the  record  of  a  conviction 
for  a  serious  crime  Is  often  a  lifelong  handi- 
cap There  are  a  dozen  ways  In  which  even  a 
person  who  has  reformed,  never  offended 
again,  and  constantly  endeavored  to  lead  an 
upright  life  may  be  prejudiced  thereby  Tlie 
strain  on  his  reputation  may  at  any  ime 
threaten  his  social  standing  or  affect  his  Job 
opportunities."  L'nifed  States  v  Morgan.  346 
U.S.  603  (1954):  also  see  Ootigh,  gupra 
note   1 1 . 

"We  would  never  go  so  far.  I  am  sure,  as 
to  say  that  because  a  man  had  been  In  prison 
he  remained  a  cnmlnal  aU  his  life  Some 
men.  as  we  know,  with  no  criminal  propensi- 
ties at  all  have  made  mistakes  been  over- 
taken by  temptation  and  paid  the  penalty  the 
State  demands  We  would  not  add  to  their 
burdens  by  saying  or  even  Intimating  that 
they  shall  be  .shunned  or  classed  as  crimi- 
nals." Neu  York  v  Piere.  269  N  Y  315,  323. 
199  N.E   495  (1936). 

See  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency. Annulment  of  a  Conviction  of 
Crime:  A  Model  Act,  8  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency 100  (1962) . 

^'Cal.    Penal    Code    {1203  4;     Cal     Wel- 

TARE     AND     iNSTrTUTIONS     CODE      §5  781.      1179. 

1772.  California  has  experienced  so  many 
problems  with  its  record-sealing  statute  that 
this  remedy  might  best  be  thought  of  as  only 
a  second  choice.  See  40  So.  Cal.  L.  Rev.  127 
( 1967 ) . 

»-  Its  effect  Is  not  only  exemption  from 
further  punishment  when  unconditional,  but 
It  relieves  from  all  legal  dleabllltles  resulting 
from  conviction.  Pennaj/lvania  ex  rel  Banks 
v,  Cain,  348  Pa   581 ,  38  A.  ad  897  ( 1942) . 
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The  ExFUNoncxNT  or  Abj-ttbication  Records 

or      JXJVKIJILB      AMD       ADtTLT      OPTENDKRS         A 

Problem  or  Status* 

(By  Aldan  R.  Oough**) 
Over  the  past  haU-century.  American  cor- 
rectional law  baa  focused  Increasingly  on 
tho  rehabilitation  of  the  Individual  offender 
and  the  development  of  means  and  practices 
appropriate  to  that  end.'  Realistic  apprali>al 
compels  the  conclusion  that  the  system  of 
penal  law  must  lulOll  a  complex  of  func- 
tions pointed  toward  a  single  ultimate  goal: 
the  order'jig  of  society  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  member  has  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
realize  bis  human  dignity  through  com- 
munity life.'  The  law  must  at  mice  serve 
the  reconstruction  ot  the  offender,  the  In- 
capacitation of  the  Intractable  criminal,  the 
deterrence  of  others  from  criminal  conduct, 
and  the  exaction  of  retribution  and  expia- 
tion for  the  offense''  (Though  often  decried 
in  theory  and  rather  lees  often  disavowed  In 
practice,  the  punitive  aspects  of  correctional 
policy  remain  an  obvious  reality.)*  If  the  of- 
fender reoffends,  none  of  the  purposes  is 
served. 

It  is  clear  that  any  program  for  reform 
must  create  the  Institutions  necessary  for 
Its  realization,  and  that  the  sanctions  It  Im- 
poses mu?t  be  functionally  apposite  to  the 
end  It  seeks.''  There  has  been  surprisingly 
little  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  system 
of  penal  law  Is  largely  flawed  in  one  of  Us 
most  basic  aspects:  It  falls  to  provide  ac- 
cessible or  effective  means  of  fully  restoring 
the  social  status  of  the  reformed  offender. 
We  sentence,  we  coerce,  we  incarcerate,  we 
counsel,  we  grant  probation  and  parole,  and 
we  treat — not  infrequently  with  success — 
but  we  never  forgive  •  The  late  Paul  Tappan 
has  observed  that  when  the  Juvenile  or  adult 
offender  has  "paid  his  debt  to  society."  he 
"neither  receives  a  receipt  nor  is  free  of  his 
account" '  His  status  is  that  of  "ex- 
offender"—  an  anomalous  position  lying 
somewhere  between  the  poles  of  social  ac- 
ceptance and  social  condemnation,  though 
obviously  closer  to  the  latter.  There  Is  con- 
siderable evidence  to  indicate  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  criminal  law  to  clarify  the  status 
of  the  reformed  offender  Impedes  the  objec- 
tive of  reintegrating  him  with  the  society 
from  which  he  has  beoomp  estranged  '  The 
more  heavily  he  bears  the  mark  of  his  former 
offense,  the  mure  likely  he  !s  to  reoffend. 

Despite  relatively  widespread  Judicial  rec- 
ognition of  the  perdurabiUiv  und  disabling 
effects  of  a  criminal  record.'  s<.aiit  attention 
baa  been  given  by  luwmaker.s  and  b«-havloral 
acMntlsts  to  means  wliereby  the  law  might 
In  a  proper  case  relieve  the  first  offendor  or 
Juvenile  miscreant  from  this  handicap.  In 
recent  years,  a  handful  of  Jurisdictions  have 
ertacted  legislation  allowing  the  expunge- 
ment of  an  adjudication  record  of  a  Juvenile 
or  a  conviction  record  of  an  adult  first  offend- 
er. This  paper  will  attempt  to  survey  the 
need  for  such  legislation,  to  examine  exist- 
ing and  propobed  statutes  ou  t>oth  adult  and 
Juvenile  court  levels,  and  to  make  some 
evaluation  of  their  effectiveness.  It  Is  tho 
writer's  view  that  providing  lustltutlouiil 
means  of  restoring  status  after  reformation 
U  an  appropriate  way  to  harmonize  "the 
sanctioning  activities  of  the  democratic  body 
politic  with  the  ultimate  value — liumau  dig- 
nity." '• 

At  the  outset,  it  is  necessary  to  limn  with 
some  particularity  what  expungement  Is  and 
what  It  Is  not.  B?  an  expungement  statute 
Is  meant  a  legislative  provision  fir-  the  erad- 
ication of  a  record  of  conTictlon  or  adjudi- 
cation upon  fulfillment  of  p>reBcrlbed  condi- 
tions, usually  the  gucceBsful  dtaoharge  of  tlie 
offender  from  probation  and  the  pAssage  of  .1 
period  of  time  without  further  offense.  It  is 
not  limply  a  lifting  of  dl.sabllltles  attendant 
upon  conviction  and  a  restoration  of  cJvll 
rights,  though  this  Is  a  significant  part  of 
its    effect."    It    IS    rather    a    redefinition    of 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


status,  a  process  of  erasing  the  legal  event  of 
conviction  or  adjudication,  and  thereby  re- 
storing to  the  regenerate  offender  his  status 
quo  ante. 

The  systematic  study  of  expungement  acts 
is  hindered  by  the  extreme  lack  of  uniform 
t/emilnoUigv-  even  within  a  single  Jurisdic- 
tion The  functional  process  of  deleting  the 
adjudication  of  guilt  upon  proof  of  reforma- 
tion is  variously  designated  expungement.'* 
record  sealing:  '■'  record  destruction:  '*  oblit- 
eration; '-  setting  aside  of  conviction;  ••  an- 
nulment of  conviction;  "  amnesty;  "  nullifi- 
cation of  conviction,  purging,  and  pardon 
extraordinary  '•  Because  many  of  these  terms 
have  wider  use  In  other  legal  contexts,  it  Is 
suggested  that  the  term  expungement  be 
adopted  to  avoid  confusion. 

In  particular,  the  usual  denotations  of  am- 
nesty and  pardon  must  be  distinguished  from 
expungement.  The  former  are  exceptional 
and  specific  acts  of  grace,  usually  granted  by 
executive  power,  rather  than  processes  of 
regular  and  widespread  application  available 
through  legislative  provision /"  Despite  con- 
fusion engendered  by  murky  decisional  lan- 
guage. It  seems  clear— and  has  been  widely 
held — that  a  pardon  remits  punishment  and 
removes  some  disabilities,  but  does  not  erase 
the  legal  event  determinative  of  the  offen- 
der's status  qua  offender,  i^.,  the  conviction 
itself.-'  It  is  the  status  resulting  from  the 
adjudication  of  guilt,  more  than  any  pun- 
tsKment  Imposed,  which  Is  characteristic  of 
conviction;  If  the  disabilities  of  conviction 
are  to  be  removed  effectively  and  the  re- 
formed offender  restored  to  society,  the  rem- 
edy chosen  must  reach  the  genesis  of  the 
states.  - 

I.   AM    EXAUINA-noN   OF    NEED 

Tlie  consequences  of  conviction  are  wide 
in  form,  some  authorized  expressly  or  Im- 
plicitly by  law,  others  attached  by  subtle  at- 
titudes of  community  rejection.  Commonly, 
the  law  provides  for  the  deprivation  or  sus- 
pension of  political  and  civil  rights  upon  con- 
viction of  a  certain  cla.ss  of  crimes,  usually 
felonies  These  explicit  disabilities  include 
the  loss  of  the  right  to  hold  any  public  offlre 
or  trust,  to  serve  as  a  Jurvman.  and  to  prac- 
tice various  occupations  and  professions.-"  In 
at  least  forty-six  states,  conviction  of  crime 
may  serve  as  a  ground  for  divorce.-'  Many  of 
these  disabilities  persist  beyond  the  termina- 
tion of  sentence. 

Every  state  and  the  federal  system  has 
some  means  of  restorliig  civil  and  political 
rights.--''  Usually  this  takes  the  form  of  a  par- 
don granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  governor 
or  the  board  of  pardons  appointed  by  him  •" 
In  some  states,  the  courts  are  empowered  to 
restiire  civil  rights. '^  A  numl>er  of  states  pro- 
vide for  ttie  autonuitlc  restoration  of  civil 
rlgiim  eiUier  upoji  ctimpletlon  of  a  term  of 
probation  or  parole  or  up.  11  tennlnailon  of 
a  prison  sentence*  Both  pardon  and  auto- 
matic restoratuin  revive  the  more  furnial  civil 
rights,  but  they  are  unable  to  remove  the 
Btlginatlc  disablllUes  attaching  In  such  cru- 
cial social  areas  as  employment  ■" 

Some  nine  states  have  statutes  providing 
that  upon  satisfactory  conipietlon  of  pro- 
bation and  evidence  )i:  reformation."  the 
offender  may  petition  the  court  to  have  his 
conviction  and  the  plea  or  verdlot  of  guilty 
"set  aside",  he  Is  tTienceforth  released  from 
all  "Fwnalties  and  disabilities"  attendant 
upf>n  the  ronvutlon  ~  Tlie  Federal  Youth 
Offender  Act  contains  essentially  similar 
provisions  applicable  to  jr^'iUh  offenders; 
however,  under  the  federal  statute,  the  is- 
suance of  an  order  setting  aside  the  ooiivlc- 
tlon  is  automatic  upon  the  unconditional 
dlsiJiarge  of  the  f>ffender  l>efore  the  expira- 
tion of  his  setitence."  The  effects  of  such 
statutes  .tr*  not  entirely  clear,  and  they 
have  been  siitjjected  to  interpretations  quite 
at  varlanoe  with  the  pont-c-onvtotljn  relief 
they  purport  to  provide  =  Though  the  scope 
of  alleviation  provided  by  them  ts  said  to  be 
brotwJer  than  that  pro\  ided  by  pardon.^  they 


are  clearly  not  statutes  of  expungement  and 
do  not  In  fact  restore  the  offender's  former 
status  among  his  fellow  men  despite  some 
Judicial  language  to  that  effect/" 

It  is  not  the  explicitly  articulated  dis- 
abilities which  are  most  troublesome  to  the 
reformed  offender  It  is  rather  the  less-dlrect 
econ,>mlc  and  social  reprisals  engendered  by 
his  brand  as  an  adjudicat«'d  criminal  The 
vagaries  of  public  sentiment  often  dl.s- 
crlminarte  against  persons  with  a  criminal 
past,  with  very  little  regard  for  the  severity 
of  the  offense,  and  they  do  not  frequently 
distinguish  between  persons  arrested  and 
acquitted  or  otherwise  released  and  persoi.s 
convicted."  This  is  particularly  true  In  the 
vital  matter  of  employment,  which  perhaps 
as  much  as  anything  else  influcnr-es  a  man  .s 
concept  of  himself  and  his  worth,  and  ac- 
cordingly influences  the  values  which  guide 
his  conduct. 

A  recent  study  found  that  only  eleven  per 
cent  of  employers  who  were  seeking  to  hire 
were  willing  to  consider  a  man  convicted  cf 
assault  ••  Only  one-third  -would  consider  a 
man  who  had  been  charged  with  the  saine 
crime  and  acquitted  Despite  the  sm»;i 
sample  used  (25  employers,  of  whom  9  had 
need  of  employees),  the  crippling  effects  of 
the  .Ttlgma  en.suing  from  criminal  adjudien- 
tlon  are  Immediately  apparent. 

Not  only  will  the  offender  have  trouble 
finding  unskilled  employment,  but  his  diffi- 
culty will  increase  directly  with  the  skill 
level  of  the  Job  sought.  In  a  study  of  ttie 
employment  experleuces  of  358  men  with 
criminal  records,  the  participants  were  asked 
whether  a  criminal  record  truly  handicaps  a 
person  In  seeking  employment,  and  whether 
criminal  conduct  Is  stimulated  by  discrim- 
inatory rejection  of  those  with  past  re\wrds 
of  offense  Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  men 
replied  affirmatively  to  each  quebllon.  Wh*  1 
the  same  questions  were  put  to  22.1  business- 
men. bT:i,  responded  a.mrmatlvely  to  the  flrnt 
query  and  84 '^  to  the  second  »■  Another  ofl- 
clted  study  surveyed  44  business  and  profes- 
sional employers-  16':  expres.sed  a  policy  of 
total  exclusion  of  persons  with  any  criminal 
past,  while  84'";  would  hire  a  former  (illender 
for  unskilled  labor.-*  However,  only  64'- 
would  consider  such  a  person  for  a  skilled 
labor  position;  only  40'.:  lor  clerical  work 
and  only  8%  for  sales  Jobs.  None  would 
consider  a  person  with  a  record  of  criminality 
for  a  position  as  an  accountant,  casliler.  or 
executive.'"  The  principal  determinants  In 
the  policy  of  oomplete  exclusion  may  have 
been  the  assumptions,  first,  that  any  former 
offender  was  by  deQiUiion  untrustworthy, 
and.  second,  that  the  eugageinent  of  such  a 
person  would  uudermlne  the  morale  of  the 
present  employees." 

The  ex-cffenders  chai-.ces  of  employment 
by  public  or  goverumerital  agencies — even  In 
the  most  ordinary  positions  ^u■e  no  brighter 
One  study  has  c<^included  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  States,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, do  not  automatlcaly  exclude  a  person 
with  an  adjudication  of  criminal  guilt  from 
oouslderaUon  for  public  employment."  This 
Is  by  no  means  Indicative  of  the  extent  of 
former -offender  entploymeut.  t^ecause  denial 
of  hire  usually  results  from  the  exercise  of 
administrative  discretion  by  the  examining 
or  certifying  agency."  Only  one  state  ex- 
pressly provides  that  a  rehabilitated  offender 
shall  not  be  barred  from  public  employment 
by  his  conviction."  Exclusion  from  employ- 
ment may  result  either  from  rejection  be- 
cause of  a  former  offense  or  from  dlisiilsil 
because  of  the  commission  of  a  present  of- 
fense Surely  these  situations  are  dlSerant, 
and  dlffereut  policies  snould  apply. 

It  would  be  naive  in  the  extreme  to  suggest 
that  the  governmental  employers  of  our  na- 
tion drop  their  bars  and  tiecotnt  a  haven  (or 
unregenerate  tn-lgands.  and  no  suob  piufns*' 
IS  put  forth  here  Tlie  public  good 
the  utmost  proMty  ot  its  servants.  It 
demands,  however,  the  reMBtmllstton  into 
full   social   status   of   all    who  have   offended 
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against  It  The  removal  of  the  stigma  of  con- 
viction by  annulling  It  upon  proctf  erf  reform 
would  open  large  arvM  o*  pubUc  employment 
Qow  closed  to  the  rehabilitated  offender. 

It  la  nee  BBSS  ry  to  differentiate,  moreover. 
among  the  kinds  of  positions  sought.  This 
need  applies  to  licensing  mechanisms  els  well 
as  to  direct  employment,  and  in  general  it  is 
not  met.  Surely  the  oonslderationa  that  re- 
quire exclusion  of  former  offenders  from  law 
enforcement  and  public  safety  poeitionB  do 
not  thrust  with  the  same  force  in  the  case 
of  a  truckdrlver.  or  an  engineering  aide,  or 
a  forest  firefighter  TTiere  are  valid  and  nec- 
essary reasons  for  permanently  foreclosing 
those  with  records  of  violative  conduct  frotn 
certain  critical  and  highly  sensitive  poeitlona 
in  the  public  service,  but  surely  some  ac- 
count must  be  taken  by  the  law  of  the  grav- 
ity of  the  offense,  and  some  reasonable  crl- 
lerta — other  than  the  shopworn  dichotomy 
of  felony  and  misdemeanor — must  be  devel- 
oped **  Not  infrequently  the  disability  of  a 
record  for  even  a  single  offense  bars  military 
enlistment,  though  the  selection  standards 
vary  with  the  national  need  for  service  man- 
power *• 

The  effects  of  criminal  stigma  are  felt  per- 
haps even  more  strongly  in  the  area  of  11- 
ceni'ea  and  government-regulated  occupa- 
tions than  they  are  in  the  sector  of  public 
employment.  Green  lists  some  fifty-nine  oc- 
cupations, from  accountancy  to  yacht  selling. 
in  which  a  license  Is  required  and  from  which 
a  reformed  offender  may  b«  barred:  his  list  Is 
only  illustrative,  not  exhaustive. ••  The  rele- 
vance of  an  offense  of  petty  theft  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  profeeelon  or  trade  may  be  Imme- 
diately apt>arent.  as  in  the  practice  of  law. 
or  may  be  recondite  In  the  extreme — If  there 
at  all— as  in  the  case  of  barberlng  Even 
though  the  offense  may  be  relevant,  this  U 
not  to  say  that  it  should  be  determinative 
of  entry  into  the  trade  or  profession 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
one  celebrated  his  college's  basketbsai  victory 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  good  sense,  and 
with  two  cohorts — all  in  a  happy  state  of 
blbulosity— broke  Into  the  rear  service  porch 
of  a  vacant  apartment,  from  which  he  ab- 
stracted a  large  metal  garbage  can  When 
the  police  arrived  shortly  thereafter,  he  was 
busily  engaged  in  rolling  it  up  and  down  the 
rear  stairs  of  the  apartment,  to  the  vast  an- 
noyance of  the  building's  occupants.  His 
comments  to  the  police  were  not  of  the  po- 
litest sort  He  was  arrested  on  charges  of 
burglary,  malicious  mischief,  disturbance  of 
the  peace,  public  intoxication,  and  contrib- 
uting to  the  delinquency  of  minors  (his  com- 
panions were  below  the  age  of  twenty-one) . 
The  burglary  charge  was  dropped;  he  pletkded 
g^iUty  to  the  other  counts,  and  was  granted 
probation  conditioned  upwn  replacement  of 
the  battered  garbage  can  and  suitable  apol- 
ogies to  its  owners  His  probation  was  satis- 
factorily completed;  he  graduat.ed  from  col- 
lege went  on  to  a  large  law  school  and  grad- 
uated with  honors  near  the  he€ul  of  his  class. 
Save  for  this  casual  and  unfortunate  inci- 
dent his  record  is  otherwise  without  blemish. 
Would  It  really  make  sense  to  require  that 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  be  foreclosed  from 
the  practice  of  his  profession?"  The  labels 
of  "malicious  mlschler"  "disturbance  of  the 
peace"  "drunk  In  public"  and  "contributing 
to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor"  (this  last  par- 
ticularly opprobrious  and  connotatlve  of 
moral  turpitude)  are  surely  not  properly  de- 
scriptive ol  his  offense  or  his  moral  charac- 
ter Yet  he  must  bear  them  the  rest  of  his 
life  llBttng  them  on  credit  and  Job  apt^ica- 
tlons  and  otherwise  having  them  dredged  up 
in  a  host  of  ways. 

Should  such  persons — and  no  one  can  esti- 
mate Bucceasfully  how  many  there  may  be — 
t>e  forced  to  bear  forever  the  stain  of  their 
lmn>ature  azid  impulsive  conduct?  7^  take  a 
few  examples:  someone  in  the  shoes  of  this 
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young  man,  if  be  were  a  barber,  would  likely 
lose  his  license  in  Michigan  or  Callf(HTila.<* 
Apparently,  he  could  not  work  as  a  physicaJ 
therapist  or  practice  optometry  or  chiroprac- 
tic in  Mlnneeota."  He  oould  be  denied  a  li- 
cense to  breed  or  raise  horses  or  to  process  or 
sell  hoTsemeat  in  nunols,"  and  might  lose 
his  cosmetologist's  license  in  Wisconsin." 
Without  the  aid  of  an  expungment  statute, 
he  would  be  compelled  to  bear  the  mark  of 
his  past  mistake.  Statutes  permitting  the 
setting  aside  of  convictions  are  no  help  here;" 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  law  to  provide 
that  despite  the  vacation  of  conviction  under 
such  an  act,  the  conviction  may  nevertheless 
be  considered  for  licensing  and  disciplinary 
purposes." 

In  ways  more  indirect  than  employer  re- 
jection or  legal  restriction,  the  stigma  of  a 
former  offense  la  likely  to  militate  against 
successful  em.ployment  of  the  redeemed  of- 
fender. He  may  be  denied  union  membership, 
although  apparently  no  union  admits  to  a 
hard-and-fast  policy  of  exclusion.  More- 
over, many  positions  require  bonding  as  a 
precondition  of  hire,  and  former  offenders 
are  generally  not  bondable.  whatever  the 
relevance  of  their  offense  to  the  risk  covered 
by  the  l>ond.  One  young  man  who  fights  an- 
other on  the  street  over  the  latter's  interfer- 
ence with  his  lady  fair,  and  who  is  convicted 
of  assault  and  battery  or  disturbing  the  peace 
as  a  result  of  his  pasalons,  should  not  neces- 
sarilp  be  marked  thereafter  as  an  employ- 
ment risk,  un-worthy  of  triist.  The  problem 
IS  particularly  acute  in  companies  using  low- 
cost  "blanket  bonds"  which  commonly  con- 
tain provisions  voldlag  protection  If  the  em- 
ployer hires  any  person  with  an  offense  rec- 
ord, at  least  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
surety." 

Similarly,  a  person  with  a  record  of  crimi- 
nal conduct  may  experience  substantial  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  automobile  liability  cov- 
erage <or  In  getting  inclusion  under  his  em- 
ployers liabUity  policy),  and  may  be  fore- 
closed from  any  work  requiring  the  use  of  a 
car  either  in  the  course  of  the  Job  or  In  get- 
ting to  and  from  his  place  of  employment.  Al- 
ternatively, he  may  not  be  precluded  from 
coverage  but  may  be  treated  as  an  "assigned 
risk."  whatever  his  offense.'*  Although  this 
has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  former  of- 
fender access  to  Insurance,  it  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  subjecting  him  to  perhaps  pro- 
hibitive expenses  at  a  time  when  he  can  least 
likely  afford  them.  Further,  a  person  with  an 
arrest  or  conviction  record  may  in  some  Juris- 
dictions be  denied  a  vehlole  operators  li- 
cense (or  even,  apparently,  a  fishing 
license)." 

Typically,  a  former  offender  who  Is  called 
as  a  witness  is  subject  to  Impeachment  of 
his  credibility  on  the  basis  of  his  prior  con- 
viction.'" This  may  be  so  despite  an  order 
•sotting  aside"  or  vacating  a  conviction  and 
releasing  him  from  "all  penalties  and  dis- 
abilities." "  Once  a  person  has  been  cast  as 
an  offender,  he  seems  always  to  be  suspect  as 
a  liar."  Let  us  suppose  that  the  young  pur- 
lolner  of  garbage  cans,  whose  fate  Is  re- 
counted above,  observes  a  traffic  eiccldent 
some  five  years  after  his  conviction  and  is 
asked  whether  he  has  pertinent  testimony.  It 
Is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  would  be  strongly  tempted  to 
deny  that  he  had  seen  anything,  that  he 
would  do  whatever  he  could  to  avoid  the 
witness  stand  and  the  possibility  of  public 
exposure  and  humUlaUon.  LASt.  but  as  visual 
not  lecuit,  the  former  offender  becomss  a 
target  for  future  investigation  aiul  suspicion. 
Tills  Is  simply  a  fruit  of  bis  error,  and  he 
should  bear  it — up  to  a  point.  Unfortunately, 
that  point  may  be  passed,  and  the  former 
offender  may  be  subjected  to  unwammted 
harmaament  by  a  law  enforcement  agviu^ 
whoae  standards  of  courtesy  and  professional 
practice  bars  not  caucbt  up  wltb  Its  aeal.* 
It  Is  not  at  all  tinreaaonahle  for  a  younc  >»•» 
who  burglart»d  a  servloe  station  one  month 


before  to  be  quizsed  regarding  a  burglary 
perpetrated  by  similar  modtu  oi>erantU  at 
another  station — providing  his  rights  are 
reep>ected  and  be  is  handled  with  the  courtesy 
Incumbent  upon  a  police  olBoer.  It  is  highly 
unreasonable  for  him  to  be  "rousted"  on  a 
service  station  break-in  five  years  later,  when 
the  events  of  the  Interim  indicate  that  he  is 
comporting  himself  as  a  law-abiding  citizen. 

The  p>olnt  distills  to  this:  should  we  per- 
manently zualntaln,  as  a  matter  of  social 
policy,  the  stlgmatic  ascriptions  of  a  single 
adjudication?  How  long  is  enough?  In  the 
recent  case  of  DeVeau  v.  Brotsted,"  the 
Supreme  Ckjurt  of  the  United  States  side- 
stepped this  question  in  af&nnlng  the  ex- 
clusion of  petitioner  from  the  position  of 
secretary-treasurer  of  a  longshoreman's  local 
under  I  8  of  the  New  York  Waterfront  Com- 
mission Act  of  1963  "■  Petitioner  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  attempted  grand  larceny  thirty- 
five  years  before  his  removal  from  office  and 
had  received  a  suspended  sentence  Though 
terming  the  result  "drastic,"  the  Court  noted 
the  long  history  of  abuses  on  the  New  York 
waterfront  and  upheld  the  application  of  the 
Act.  While  one  cannot  quarrel  with  the 
Oourts  assessment  of  the  "high  rl&k  '  ol  the 
occupation,  one  must  regret  the  Court's  fail- 
ure to  confront  the  problem  of  how  long  dis- 
qualification resulting  from  an  adjudication 
of  criminal  guilt  should  endure." 

It  Is  not  for  the  oonlirmed  recidivist  that 
primary  concern  about  restoration  of  status 
is  due.  but  for  the  first  offender — ^the  "acci- 
dental" criminal.  If  you  will — whose  viola- 
tive conduct  never  reoccurs.  Though  an 
accurate  count  Is  Impossible,  the  number  of 
such  persons  U  staggering.  Nussbaum  has 
estimated  that  in  the  United  States  today 
there  are  nearly  60.000.000  persons  with 
offense  records;  he  concludes  that  tetween 
15.000.000  and  20.000.000  are  first  offenders 
who  do  not  recidivate.**  His  calculaUons  are 
based  upon  extrapolations  from  the  number 
of  arrests  per  100,000  pK>pulation  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion's Uniform  Crime  Reports  in  1953  and 
1954  (assuming  a  recidivism  rate  of  63T,  ). 
projected  over  one  generation  of  30  years  He 
places  the  number  of  first-time  offenders  ar- 
rested each  year  at  roughly  1.800.000.* 

It  Is  beyond  the  present  capacity  of  the 
social  sciences  to  verify  these  estimates;  ade- 
quate statistical  information  Is  not  available 
Nussbaum'B  totals  may  be  faulted  for  assum- 
ing too  high  a  recidivism  rate."  yet  one 
study  being  conducted  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  indicates  that  the  rate 
may  be  as  high  as  76  %  In  the  case  of  p>er8ons 
who  commit  major  crtmes."  Further,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation's t>aae  figures  are  not  accurate  Indices 
of  the  incidence  of  crime  and  arrest;  many 
police  agencies  do  not  report  at  all.  or  do  so 
sparsely.  The  totals  commonly  exclude  -va- 
grancy, drunkenness,  peace  disturbance,  and 
other  low-order  offenses,  and  they  generally 
do  not  Include  arreats  of  Juvenile  offenders 
The  imprecision  of  our  count  Is  ob-vloua.  but 
however  Imprecise  it  may  be.  the  conclusion 
is  surely  i^t  that  there  are  millions  of  per- 
sons In  the  United  States  who  bear  tbe  op- 
probrium of  a  criminal  record  despite  their 
reformation  and  avoidance  of  further  crime 

To  say  that  the  prevention  of  crime  Is 
served  by  the  resoclallzatlon  of  the  offender 
is  to  utter  the  obvious,  and  yet  the  proposi- 
tion Is  largely  galn-sald  by  present  penal 
practice.  From  the  nearly  impenetrable 
morass  of  oonflloUng  theories  regmrtling  the 
etiology  of  crime,  we  may  at  leaat — without 
pretending  oauaatlanal  expertise — extract  the 
common  sense  principle  that  If  a  man  is 
p>ermanently  marked  a  criminal  outcast,  he 
wlU  be  Isolated  from  social  groups  wtooee 
behavior  p»U«rns  and  values  are  antlorlm- 
inal.  Sutherland  and  Cresaey  have  stated — 

"•Wben  he  Is  eSeetlvwly  oetraolaed,  the  orlm- 
Inal  has  only  two  altaroatlves:  be  may  aaso- 
clate  with  other  criminals,  among  whom  he 
can  find  recognition,  prestige,  and  maana  of 
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further  crtmliuauy;  or  he  in*y  become  dU- 
organlzed.  psychopathic,  or  unatable.  Our 
actual  practice  Is  to  permit  almoet  all  crlml- 
nalB  to  return  to  society.  In  a  physical  sense, 
but  to  hold  them  off.  make  them  keep  their 
distance,  segre^te  them  In  the  midst  of  the 
ordinary  conununlty."  " 

If  the  offender  Is  to  be  rehabilitated,  two 
things  must  be  done:  he  must  be  made  a  part 
of  groups  emphasizing  values  conducive  to 
reform  and  law-abiding  conduct,  and  he  must 
concurrently  be  alienated  from  groups  whose 
values  are  conducive  to  crlmlnAllty.""  Neither 
of  these  goals  Is  furthered  by  the  failure  of 
the  law  to  provide  means  of  restoring  status 

In  sum.  there  has  been  insufficient  recogni- 
tion of  the  responsibility  of  the  penal  law  in 
alleviating  the  corrosive  effect*  of  the  stigma 
Its  application  necessarily  creates.  Dean  Jo- 
seph Lehman  of  the  University  of  California 
School  of  Criminology,  a  former  sheriff  of 
C'^'k  County,  nunols.  has  written: 

"There  Ls  too  little  concern  with  the  stig- 
matizing and  alienating  effect  of  arreets  of 
such  violators  (minor  offenders,  especially 
flrst  offenders]  We  equate  them  with  bank 
robbers  and  murderers  Once  a  youngster  baa 
a  police  record,  this  fact.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
law — and  potential  employers— Is  more  real 
than  the  person  himself  People  stop  looking 
at  a  young  man.  They  look  at  his  record,  his 
•sheet'  as  It  Is  called  Over  and  over  boys 
told  me.  It  Isn't  me  It's  the  sheet  TTiey 
won't  listen  to  me  '  We  have  pushed  these 
boys  on  the  other  side  of  the  law  They  may 
well  stay  there  "  '^ 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  problem  la  one  of 
the  '"self-fulfllllng  prophecy";  the  offender 
Initially  moved  toward  reform  becomes  what 
we  condemn  him  to  be  The  failure  of  the  law 
to  treat  the  former  offender  as  a  person  with 
the  potential  to  become  a  law-abiding  and 
useful  member  of  s<:iclety.  by  omitting  means 
of  removing  the  Infamy  of  hla  social  stand- 
ing, deprives  him  of  an  Incentive  to  reform. 
To  the  extent  that  this  shortcoming  con- 
tributes to  the  repetition  of  criminal  con- 
duct. It  renders  the  system  of  penal  law  a 
■'monxunent  to  futility"  and  tends  to  erode 
public  confidence  In  the  legal  order  ^ 

n.    THK    ANNULMBNT    OT    ADULT    CONVICTIONS 

To  date,  few  Jvirlsdtctlona  have  adopted 
expungement  laws  permitting  the  annulment 
of  conviction  upon  proof  of  reform,  and.  of 
those  that  have,  fewer  stUl  provide  truly 
effective  relief  ■"  Becau.'^e  so  little  Information 
on  such  statutes  is  available,  a  summary 
survey  of  existing  laws  may  be  helpful;  the 
outline  below  excludes  statutes  dealing  with 
Juvenile  court  adjudication,  which  are  dls- 
cuKS«d  In  part  III 

CaHfomia:  Cal  Pen.  Code  11203  45  pro- 
vides that  a  person  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  committing  a  misdemeanor  may  petition 
the  court  for  an  order  sealing  the  record  of 
conviction  and  other  ofBclal  records  in  the 
case.  Including  records  of  arrests  resulting 
In  the  criminal  proceeding,  and  including 
records  relating  to  other  offenses  charged  In 
the  accusatory  pleading,  whether  defendant 
was  acquitted  or  charges  were  dismissed. 

If  the  order  Is  granted,  the  "conviction, 
arreet  or  other  proceeding  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  have  occurred,  and  the  petitioner  may 
answer  accordingly  any  question  relating  to 
their  occurrence." 

The  section  is  expressly  Inapplicable  to 
traffic  violations,  registrable  sex  offenses." 
and  narcotics  violations.  It  seems  further  to 
be  limited  to  persons  who  (1)  were  not  con- 
victed on  the  charge  they  seek  to  have  ex- 
punged, or  (2)  If  convicted,  were  eligible  to 
have  the  conviction  set  aside  under  section 
1303  4  or  section  1303  4a  of  the  Penal  Code 
(respectively,  satisfactory  completion  of  pro- 
bation or  satisfactory  completion  of  misde- 
meanor sentence  where  probation  was 
denied).  It  U  not  wholly  clear  whether  the 
relief  la  available  to  one  who  has  had  a  prior 
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conviction,  thou(h  the  thrust  of  the  leac- 
than-p«Iluold  laoffuage  and  the  history  of  the 
statute  would  suggest  that  It  ts  not.**  It  is  also 
not  clear  Just  how  the  op«r«tlon  of  section 
1208.46  overlaps  that  of  the  "settlnc-asldo " 
provisions,  sections  ia03.4  and  ia03.4a.  The 
latter  provide  for  the  abolition  of  all  "penal- 
ties and  disabilities"  resulting  from  a  convic- 
tion; section  1303.46  does  not  so  specify,  but 
the  provision  that  the  arrest  or  conviction 
shall  be  deemed  never  to  have  occurred  must 
svu-ely  include  this,  if  the  language  Is  to  have 
any  consistency  of  meaning 

Notable  In  this  statute  Is  the  lack  of  any 
provision  directing  the  court's  order  of  seal- 
ing to  the  attention  of  arresting  or  repository 
law  enforcement  agencies  who  may  have  rec- 
ords of  petitioner  on  file.  The  expungement 
statute  relating  to  Juvenile  courts  ™  so  pro- 
vides, and  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  nec- 
essary In  order  to  give  the  law  full  effect  If 
one  agency  retains  unsealed  an  arrest  or 
crime  report,  fingerprint  card,  "mug  shot."  or 
other  record  naming  petitioner,  a  check  Is 
likely  to  reveal  It.  and  the  expungement  will 
be  rendered  nugatory  7"  Further,  section 
1203  45  does  not  provide  for  examination  of 
records  so  sealed  upon  subsequent  petition 
of  the  person  who  is  their  subject;  the  Juve- 
nile court  expungement  statute  has  such  a 
provision''  At  flrst  examination,  this  would 
seem  highly  anomaloUB,  probably  derogative 
of  the  Intent  of  the  enactment.  It  has  become 
apparent,  however,  that  there  may  be  situa- 
tions :n  which  the  person  who  has  had  his 
record  sealed  has  made  disclosure — such  as 
in  security  clearance  applications — and  finds 
it  Impoasibie  to  prove  that  his  record  was  m 
fact  expunged  •»  The  order  of  the  court  seal- 
ing the  records  Is  by  common  practice  sealed 
with  the  other  material  in  the  case. 

A  further  point  may  be  noted  with  respect 
to  the  California  enactment  which  Is  equally 
appl!c4kble  to  the  other  at-ts  discussed,  save 
f,;>r  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency Model  Act.'»  Though  svich  an  action 
would  quite  evidently  be  in  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  the  act.  an  employer  or  licensing 
agency  is  apparently  able  to  compel  a  former 
offender  to  disclose  whether  he  has  ever 
sought  the  relief  provided  by  the  statute."" 

A  major  consideration  In  evaluating  the 
effectlveneas  of  any  expungement  statute  is 
Its  realistic  use  does  11  In  fact  afford  an  ac- 
cessible relief,  actually  invoked,  or  does  It 
simply  sit  as  dressing  upon  the  statute 
boots'  It  Is  impoesible  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion of  eligible  offenders  who  utilize  sec- 
tion 1203  45  but  there  appears  to  be  a  steadily 
rising  use  of  the  section.  1.06«  actions  being 
reoelv»d  by  the  Department  of  Justice  during 
the  la&t  flsc&l  year"  Of  these,  863  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  processed  to  completion. 
During  the  last  six  months  of  l»66.  732  such 
cloourea  were  completed,  as  compared  to  343 
In  the  period  from  July  1962  through  June 
1963.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  the  con- 
clusion that  the  relief  Is  relatively  accessible 
Is  not  inappropriate. " 

Michigan.  Mich.  Stat.  Ann  {381274(101) 
(3upp  1966)  provides  that  any  person  who 
pleads  guilty  to  or  is  convicted  of  not  more 
than  one  offense  occurring  before  he  is 
twenty-one  (other  than  traffic  violations  and 
crimes  punishable  by  life  Imprisonment), 
may.  when  five  years  have  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  conviction,  move  the  court  to  set 
aside  Judgment.  As  previously  indicated." 
thl3  al:>ne  would  not  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
pungement statute  without  the  provisions  of 
Mich.  Stat.  Ann.  I  38.1374(102)  (Supp.  1965) , 
Which  specify  that  upon  entry  of  such  an  or- 
der vacating  Judgment,  the  applicant  shall 
"for  purposes  of  the  law"  be  de«ined  noit  to 
have  been  prevlotisly  convicted.  This  lan- 
guage Is  broad  but  has  not  yet  been  stib- 
Jected  to  interpretation  Insofar  as  this  sec- 
tion falls  to  Indicate  the  dlspoaltlon  of  the 
records  and  on  Its  face  omits  to  cover  the 
problem  of  proper  answer  to  Inquiry.  It  falls 
as  an  effective  expungement  statute. 

Under    these   proylsluns.    notice   must   b« 


served  upon  the  prassoutUig  attomty,  who 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  contest  tbs 
setting  aside  of  th«  Judcmsnt.  Btnoe  ths 
statutes  wers  enaoted  In  1M6,*<  no  statistical 
information  relative  to  thslr  Invocation  la 
available. 

Minnesota  Under  Minn.  Stat.  Ann.  |  839.09 
(3)  (Supp.  1906).  any  person  convicted  of  a 
crime  may  upon  discharge  from  hla  sentenoe 
petition  the  Board  of  Pardons  for  a  "pardon 
extraordinary."  This  the  Board  may  grant  If 
It  finds  that  he  Is  a  first  offender  (".  .  .  not 
convicted  of  (any  crime]  other  than  the  act 
upon  which  (his  present  conviction  was] 
founded")  and  determines  that  he  la  of  good 
character  and  repute.  The  pardon  extraordi- 
nary restores  all  civil  rights  and  sets  aside 
and  nullifles  the  conviction,  "purging"  the 
offender  The  statute  specifically  provides 
that  petitioner  shall  never  thereafter  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  the  conviction  at  any  Urns 
or  place  other  than  in  subsequent  Judicial 
pn^ceedings.  Since  the  judicial  proceedings  In 
which  the  c<5nvlctlon  may  be  raised  are  not 
limited  to  those  in  which  petitioner  Is  a  de- 
fendant, it  would  seem  that  the  record  might 
be  revived  for  impeachment  purposes  In  a 
later  civil  or  criminal  proceeding  where  peti- 
tioner is  a  witness. 

The  statute  does  not  treat  the  problem  ct 
police  and  arrest  records,  fingerprint  cards, 
and  the  like,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  routine 
check  of  enforcement  agencies  would  turn 
up  the  fact  of  arrest,  thu."!  frustrating  the 
enactment's  Intended  end  * 

Prior  to  1963,  the  law  applied  only  to  those 
under  twenty-one  years  of  ape"  There  is 
apparently  no  limitation  as  to  kind  or  type 
of  offense  for  which  expungement  may  be 
had,  although  the  statute  has  been  Inter- 
preted to  be  inapplicable  to  traffic  viola- 
tions.' 

The  Minnesota  law  i.s  distinctive  in  provid- 
ing for  expungement  by  administrative  ac- 
tion rather  than  judicial  order  Since  an 
effective  expungement  pn:>ces8  requires  the 
sealing  of  court  and  agency  records  court 
action  wo\ild  appear  preferable. 

Sew  Jersey  NJ  Stat.  Ann  i3A:ie4-28 
( 1953 )  permits  the  court  to  order  expunge- 
ment when  petitioner  1 1 )  has  received  a  sus- 
pension of  sentence  or  a  fine  not  exceeding 
•  1.000  and  (2)  has  suffered  no  subsequent 
conviction.  Ten  years  must  elapse  frrm  the 
date  of  conviction  before  application  for  ex- 
pungement can  be  made,  and  the  remedy  is 
unavailable  to  persons  convicted  of  treason 
or  misprision  thereof,  anarchy,  and  capital 
offense,  kidnapping,  perjury,  any  crime  In- 
volving a  deadly  weapon  Including  the  c^tt:- 
ln«  of  such  a  weapon  concealed,  rape  seduc- 
tion, aiding  or  conceallnft  persons  c  nvlcte<1 
of  high  misdemeanors,  aiding  the  escape  of 
prisoners,  embracery,  arson,  robbery,  or 
burglary.  The  petitioner  must  pay  all  ccsts 
of  the  expungement  proceeding,  and  notice 
must  be  served  upon  the  prosecutor  and 
police  department (s)  concerned  No  provision 
Is  made  for  the  expunging  or  sealing  of  police 
and  enforcement  agency  records. 

The  exact  utility  of  this  statute  Is  open  to 
much  doubt  No  figures  as  to  Its  invocation 
could  be  found,  but  the  long  period  of  time 
before  relief  Is  possible  (ten  years)  and  the 
fairly  extensive  catalogue  of  Ineligible  of- 
fenass  restrict  both  the  efficacy  of  the  relief 
and  the  likelihood  of  Its  being  sought.  More 
to  the  point,  the  statute  has  been  construed 
as  "lacking  the  force  and  effect  of  a  full  par- 
don" (whatever  that  may  be),  apparently  on 
the  basis  that  to  grant  the  law  any  greats 
effect  would  be  to  Impinge  upon  the  pardon- 
ing power  of  the  governor."  Since  New  Jer- 
sey has  taken  the  position  that  a  pardon 
does  not  permit  the  recipient  to  respond  In 
the  negative  to  questions  about  bis  convic- 
tion," It  would  seem  a  fortiori  that  a  S'uo- 
cessful  petitioner  under  section  aA:184-M 
would  also  be  constrained  to  disclosure.  In 
terms  of  restoring  the  sesential  status  of  tba 
former  offender,  the  relief  afforded  by  tills 
enactment  ts  limited  at  best  and  Ulusory  at 
worst. 
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There  is  one  further  provision  of  New  Jer- 
sey law  upon  which  comment  must  be  made 
ai'-Ltr  five  years  (presumably  frcin  the  date 
ot  entry),  the  records  of  "disorderly  per- 
son."^ on  file  In  the  offloe  of  the  county  clerk 
mov  be  destroyed."  Tins  appears  to  be  a 
housekeeping"  provision  rather  than  an  en- 
actment designed  to  affect  the  status  )I  such 
•dlaorderty  persons" — which  is  doubtful,  to 
say  the  least  A  "disorderly  person  "  has  been 
defined  as  one  guilty  of  a  "quasi-criminal 
art,  '  Bumething  below  a  misdemeanor,  who 
18  spared  "the  brand  of  being  adjudged  a 
crltniaal  with  all  of  Its  political,  bualueh.-  and 
social  implicallons.  ...'•'  It  is  hard  in  see 
bow  he  Is  so  sp>ared  when  he  is  subject  to 
ImmediBte  arrest  without  process."  may  be 
summarily  tried  without  Indictment  or 
jury."  and  may  be  imprisoned."*  Since  being 
a  disorderly  person"  is  something  less  than 
committing  a  crime,  such  person  Is  apparent- 
ly ineligible  even  for  the  meagre  relief  of 
section  aA:  164-28'* 

Teias:  Though  not  an  expungement  act 
insofar  as  it  falls  to  provide  for  the  destruc- 
tion or  sealing  of  records.  Tex.  Code  Crlm. 
Proc  Ann.  art.  42  13.  5  7  (1966)  deserves 
mention  If  only  because  It  does  not  classify 
easily  Subsection  (a)  provides  that  upon 
con-.pletlon  of  probation  following  convic- 
tion of  a  misdemeanor,  the  court  shall  enter 
an  order  setting  aside  the  finding  of  guilt 
and  dismlaelng  all  accusatory  pleadings.  By 
subsection  (b) .  the  offenders  finding  of  guilt 
may  not  be  considered  for  anp  purpose 
(italics  in  the  statute)  except  to  determine 
entitlement  to  probation  in  a  trial  for  a  sub- 
sequent offense.  The  relief  is  available  only 
to  misdemeanants. 

It  will  t>e  noted  that  the  statute  appears  to 
be  (lllie  the  Michigan  enactment  discussed 
above)  simply  a  "settlng-aslde"  provision. 
which  does  not  reach  the  status  of  an  offend- 
er ••  However,  provisions  similar  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  are  not  found  in  article  42.13,  sso- 
tlon  7.  the  cognate  statute  peimitttng  the 
setting  aside  of  felony  convictions.  It  Is  thus 
inferable  that  the  legislature  Intended  the 
broader  relief  of  article  42  13.  section  7  to  ex- 
tend to  the  status  itself.  The  section  may  well 
go  farther  In  giving  the  reformed  offender 
protection  against  forced  dlvulgence  of  his 
record  to  employers  and  licensing  agencies 
than  would  most  expiuigement  acts.  The 
great  lack  of  this  hybrid  statute — In  terms  of 
Its  efficacy — lies  in  Its  failure  to  provide  for 
the  closure  of  court  and  agency  records 

m.     EXPtTNCEMENT     AND    THE     JUVENILS    COUST 

A.  The  need 

Every  state,  most  territories,  and  the 
United  States  have  provided  special  adjudi- 
cative and  dispositive  procedures  In  the  case 
of  Juvenile  offenders.  It  Is  trulstlc  to  say  that 
the  juvenile  court  Is  not  a  criminal  court, 
and  that  adjudications,  since  not  convictions, 
are  not  productive  of  criminal  disabilities 
Nearly  every  jurl8<Hctlon  so  provides."  All 
but  a  handful  of  states  expressly  prohibit 
public  access  to  records  of  the  Juvenile 
court.""  and  many  extend  the  restrictions  to 
the  files  of  law  enforcement  and  social  agen- 
cies." Commonly,  the  fact  of  adjudication  In 
JuverUle  court  and  any  evidence  given  in  con- 
nection therewith  are  inadmissible  against 
the  minor  in  any  other  court.""  and  a  large 
number  of  states  provide  that  such  adjudi- 
cation is  no  bar  to  future  military  service  or 
public  employment.'"* 

In  the  face  of  this  panoply  of  statutory  In- 
Bulation  to  shield  the  youthful  offender  from 
the  criminalization  that  would  normally  at- 
tach to  him.  the  question  must  be  put:  ars 
expungement  procedures  needed  for  JuverUle 
rpc  jrds  and  If  so.  why?  One  may  conjecture 
that  those  jurisdictions  which  have  provided 
fur  the  annulment  of  adult  conviction  records 
and  have  omitted  such  provision  for  Ju'vanils 
adjudications — such    as    Alaska,    Minnesota, 
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and  New  Jersey — have  done  so  because  it  was 
believed  such  protection  was  unnecessary  and 

superfluous."" 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  expungement  pro- 
visions are  necessary  to  effectuate  the  lutent 
of  the  Juvenile  court  acts,  because  society 
dues  not  make  the  fine  semantic  distinctions 
attempted  by  the  law.  As  a  recent  survey  put 
It.  the  results  of  .  .  (statutory  classification 
of  Juvenile  court  records  as  confidential  |  have 
been  so  unsati-sfaciory  that  It  may  fairly  be 
characterlaed  as  a  failure. '  •"'  In  the  public 
eye.  an  offender  Is  an  offender.  t>e  he  juvenile 
or  adult  The  caches  of  noncrLminailly  and 
Uck  of  stigma  attendant  upon  the  Juvenile 
court  process  ■'»•  have  so  often  been  repeated 
thai  we  have  become  plovisly  obtuse  to  the 
fact  that  the  enlightened  inslrumenlallly  of 
the  Juvenile  court  is  frequently  not  as  felici- 
tous in  practice  as  it  Is  In  theory."* 

Recognition  of  the  stultifying  effect  of 
Juvenile  court  adjudication  was  forcefully 
given  In  the  mucb-clted  case  of  In  re  Con- 
treras: 

While  the  Juvenile  court  law  provides  that 
adjudication  ...  (as)  a  ward  of  the  court  shall 
not  be  deemed  tx>  be  a  conviction  of  crime, 
nevertheless,  for  all  practical  purposes,  this 
Is  a  legal  fiction,  presenting  a  challenge  to 
credulity  and  doing  violence  to  reason.  Courts 
cannot  and  wUl  not  shut  their  eyes  to  every- 
day contemporary  happenings. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  such  an  ad- 
judication ...  Is  a  blight  upon  the  character 
of  and  l5  a  serlotis  Impediment  to  the  future 
of  such  minor.  Let  him  attempt  to  enter  the 
armed  services  of  his  country  or  obtain  a  posi- 
tion of  honor  and  trust  and  he  Is  immediately 
confronted  with  his  Juvenile  record.  "* 

The  considerations  set  forth  In  the  preced- 
ing discussion  of  the  adult  offender's  plight 
of  status  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  Juvenile. 
In  fact,  they  may  thrust  with  more  force  In 
his  case,  because  he  may  more  surely  be  fore- 
closed from  the  education  and  training 
needed  to  At  him  for  ^  useful  and  productive 
life,""  As  well,  he  may  more  Ukely  be  dis- 
couraged from  applying  for  military  service. "» 

Additionally,  there  are  three  factors  In 
Juvenile  cases  which  especially  compel  an  ex- 
pungement statute  reaching  not  only  police 
and  arrest  records  but  all  Juvenile  records,  in- 
cluding those  of  dependency  and  neglect. 

First,  the  arrest  records  of  the  referring  en- 
forcement agencies  are  the  principal  source 
of  knowledge  of  a  minor's  past  Because  the 
court  records  are  commonly  made  confidential 
by  statute  or  court  practice.""  employers, 
licensing  agencies,  and  other  F>ersciis  seek- 
ing information  usually  resort  to  police  flies, 
where  they  all  too  often  gain  access.""  The 
effect  on  an  adult  of  arrest  without  conviction 
has  already  been  remarked  '"  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  devastation  of  arrest  may  well  be 
much  greater  In  the  case  of  a  Juvenile,  be- 
cause the  coBAdentlality  of  court  records  may 
pfwclude  verification  of  non-involvement  The 
inquirer  is  more  likely  to  stc^  with  the  arrest 
record  and  draw  his  own  conclusions  regard- 
ing guilt.'"  Even  If  the  dismissal  by  the 
Juvenile  court  is  reflected  (as  It  should  be) 
upon  the  police  record,  the  observer  is  likely 
to  conclude  that  the  minor  did  soTnething.  at 
least,  and  the  court  "let  him  off  light." 

Further,  many — if  not  most^-Juvenlle 
cases  are  disposed  of  at  the  police  level. 
wlthovit  referral  to  Juvenile  court.'"*  Of 
those  that  are  referred,  many  are  "settled  at 
Intake.  "  or  are  placed  on  Informal  supervi- 
sion in  lieu  of  Immediate  adjudication.  Be- 
cause of  widely  varying  practices  and  policies, 
no  meaningful  national  figures  can  be  given, 
but  California  has  reported  that  only  42.5""'^ 
of  boys  and  42.3 <r  of  girls  referred  to  the 
Juvenile  courts  for  delinquent  acts  are  han- 
dled by  court  hearing"*  In  virtually  all 
cases,  police  arreet  or  contact  records  exist. 

The  second  factor  making  the  need  for  an 
expungement  statute  particularly  acute  in 
Juvenile  cases  is  closely  tied  to  the  flrst :  the 
labels  or  offense   designation  on   the  police 


departments  records  (or  even  the  Juvenile 
court's,  for  that  matter)  mav  not  fairly  re- 
flect the  minor's,  conduct.  While  this  is  true 
for  adult  offenders.  It  is  even  more  the  case 
in  Juvenile  matters.  Not  unoommoiiiy,  the 
more  serlouf  of  two  possible  crime  ciassiftca- 
tions  will  tie  selected,  either  in  honest  doubt 
as  to  which  is  applicable  or  In  an  effort  to 
make  the  clearance  rate  for  the  more  serious 
offense  appear  higher  ■'*  There  is  leas  chance 
that  the  ofiicer  will  be  called  in  a  Juvenile 
case  to  account  either  for  his  Judgmeut  or 
the  evidence  to  support  It. 

Extreme  cases,  while  they  may  make  bad 
law.  can  be  apt  examples,  and  two  may  serve 
to  Illustrate  the  point.  In  one  case  handled 
In  1958  by  the  author  as  a  probation  officer, 
an  eleven  year  old  boy  was  placed  Ln  juvenile 
hall  for  burglary :  he  had  stolen  a  package  of 
bologna  from  a  grocery  store  to  sustain  him- 
self while  running  away  from  home,  because 
of  conflict  with  his  present  '  Uncie.  '  The 
California  definition  of  burglary  techmcaily 
includes  entry  into  an  open  place  of  busineas 
with  Intent  to  steal."*  and  when  Uae  young 
man  told  the  policeman  he  had  gone  into  the 
store  intending  to  shoplift  the  meat,  the  offi- 
cer 1  under  some  preseure  from  the  Lred  shop  - 
keeper)  concluded  he  was  indeed  a  burglar. 
The  minor  was  presented  to  the  court  as  a 
dependent  child,  but  there  nevertheless  re- 
mains an  apprehension  record  for  burglary 
in  the  police  files. 

In  an  even  more  ludicrous  case,  the  author 
was  informed  of  a  highly  respected  and  ca- 
pable police  Juvenile  sergeant  who  had  con- 
tacted the  Juvenile  court  for  assistance  in 
shedding  a  record  of  apprehension  for  "chUd 
molesting."  which  had  occurred  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  old.  While  walking  home  from 
school  with  hit  thirteen  year  old  inamorata, 
he  had  succumbed  to  his  vernal  urges  and 
kissed  her — In  public  view  upon  the  street 
His  heinous  conduct  was  espied  by  the  city's 
sole  Juvenile-ald-offlcer  cum  pursuer-of-tru- 
ants,  and  he  was  hustled  to  the  police  sta- 
tion, where  appropriate  forms  were  filled  out 
before  he  was  sternly  admonished  and  his 
parents  called.  The  section  under  which  he 
was  "charged"  deals  with  conduct  arousing  or 
tending  to  arouse  the  passions  of  a  child 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years!""'  The  ar- 
rest record  remained  in  the  police  depart- 
ment s  files.  He  obviously  had  little  trouble 
in  obtaining  public  ssifety  employment  by 
dlvulgence  and  explanation,  but  the  signifi- 
cant point  is  that  the  record  was  there, 
burled  in  some  dust-covered  bin,  and  that 
it  turned  up  and  needed  explanation. 

Manifestly,  the  moral  of  these  tales  is  not 
that  outlandish  results  occur  In  juvenile 
cases  and  that  we  should  therefore  protect 
their  subjects.  It  is  rather  that  records  of 
very  real  offensee  do  exist  In  a  variety  o! 
places  from  which  they  can  be  retrieved,  and 
thai  without  the  protecUon  of  an  expunge- 
ment statute  reaching  them,  the  bromidlc 
recitals  of  the  Juvenile  court's  non-punltlve 
philosophy  win  not  save  the  Juvenile  from 
the  records"  stigma. 

The  third  reason  underlying  the  especial 
need  for  expiingement  in  juvenile  cases  Is 
shortly  stated.  The  distinction  between  de- 
linquency and  dependency  Is  blurred  enough 
In  theory  and  frequently  not  drawn  at  all 
In  fact  The  public  often  identifies  the  juve- 
nile court  with  delinquency  and  asstimes  a 
child  under  its  care  to  be  an  offender.'" 
P\irther.  even  a  status  of  dependency  or  ne- 
glect carrtes  Its  own  special  meastire  of  oppro- 
brium which  the  child  should  not  have  to 
bear. 

B.  The  emting  iaw 

In  recognition  of  the  need,  a  few  states 
have  enacted  expungement  provisions  of 
varying  efficacy  As  in  the  case  of  the  acts 
applicable  to  criminal  convictions,  some  ex- 
tended comparison  may  prove  helpful 

Alaska:  Alaska  Stat  |47  100«0(ei  (1982) 
permits  a  minor  who  has  been  tried  as  an 
adult  after  waiver  of  juvenile  court  Jurlsdic- 
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tlon  to  petition  th«  court  for  the  scaling  of 
hL5  reconl.  Tb«  petition  xdmj  not  be  filed  until 
the  sentence  h«a  been  suooeoafully  completed 
and  Bve  years  have  elapeed.  (It  is  not  clear 
whether  this  period  Is  to  be  measured  from 
the  date  of  conviction  or  from  the  date  of 
completion  of  the  sentence  )  The  petition 
may  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare  on  his  behalf,  and  the  order 
restoree  all  civil  rights  The  statute  provides 
that  no  person  may  ever  use  the  records  so 
sealed  for  any  purp<j»e,  but  Is  silent  on  the 
appropriate  response  to  questions  regarding 
the  past  offense 

No  comparable  provision  exists  for  ac- 
tions under  the  Juvenile  ctnirl  law,  and  the 
section  does  not  reach  police  records 

Arizona:  Ariz.  Rev  Stat.  Ann.  i  8-338 
(196fl)  provides  for  mandatory  deetructlon  of 
the  court  records  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  probation  or  after  two  years  from 
the  date  of  dlscb&rKe  from  an  institution. 
unless  before  that  time  the  minor  has  been 
convicted  of  another  offense  By  implication, 
this  relief  la  not  available  tu  dependent  or 
neglected  children.  luid  the  law  is  silent  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  sealing  The  language 
("records  of  the  proceeding")  would  not 
seem  to  reach  police  records 

Califomia  Under  Cal  Welfare  &  Insfna 
Code  I  781,  any  person  who  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  petition  In  Juvenile  court  or  of 
a  citation  to  appear  before  a  probation  of- 
ficer, or  who  has  been  taken  to  a  probation 
officer,  may  petition  for  ttie  sealing  of  his 
records.  The  section  does  not  apparently  cov- 
er the  minor  whose  iiase  has  been  concluded 
by  the  police  without  referral.  The  relief 
extends  to  children  referred  for  dependency 
and  neglect  as  well  as  to  thoee  referred  for 
delinquent  conduct  Either  the  person  in- 
volved or  the  probation  officer  may  file  the 
petition,  which  cannot  be  done  until  five 
years  have  elapsed  from  the  termination  of 
jurisdiction  (in  ca«e«  of  court  disposition) 
or  from  the  date  of  referral  (In  Informal 
dispositions)  >"  The  relief  is  mandatory  if 
the  court  finds  that  the  petitioner  has  not 
since  been  convicted  of  any  felony  or  misde- 
meanor Involving  moral  turpitude,  and  has 
attained  rehabilitation  "to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court." 

The  sealing  is  expressly  extended  to  rec- 
ords and  flies  In  the  possession  of  other 
agencies,  and  the  application  for  the  order 
requires  the  applicant  to  list  agencies  he 
thinks  may  possess  records  The  order  l«  di- 
rected to  each  such  agency,  and  requires  It 
to  seal  its  records,  advise  the  court  ot  Its  com- 
pliance with  the  order,  and  then  seal  the  or- 
der of  seailng  Itaelf  *  The  law  specifies  that 
after  seailng.  the  events  shall  be  deemed 
never  to  have  occurred,  and  the  person  "may 
properly  reply  accordingly"  to  any  Inquiry. 
The  statute  do«e  not  preclude  Inquiry  aa  to 
the  fact  of  expungement,  nor  does  It  specify 
whether  offlclai  agencies  may  disregard  its 
provlalons  and  press  for  information,  though 
Ita  plain  wording  would  seem  to  compel  the 
conclusion  that  they  could  not.  The  statute 
haa  been  Interpreted  to  require  an  official 
agency  whose  flies  have  been  sealed  to  re- 
spond to  any  inquiry:  "We  have  no  record 
on  the  named  Individual."  ■" 

The  statute  uniquely  provides  that  the 
person  whose  records  are  sealed  may  at  a 
later  time  petition  the  court  to  grant  the 
right  of  inspection  to  persons  nan^d  in 
the  application,  apparently  to  effectxiate 
security  clearances  and  other  Investigations 
for  hlgh-rlak  employment.'" 

Par  less  utilization  has  been  made  of  this 
relief  than  that  afforded  by  Cal.  Pen.  Code 
i  1303  4fi  to  misdemeanants  under  twenty- 
one.  The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Statlstles  Indicate  that  for  the  period  July 
l9ea-D«oember  1066,  791  requeata  for  file 
clearance  were  received  by  the  Identiflcatlon 
Bureau;  54fi  were  proceeoed  to  completion.'" 
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The  poMlbtllty  that  this  Is  due  to  a  large 
numl)«r  of  Juvenile  referrals  who  t>ecome 
recldlvlsta  and  are  Ineligible  does  not  seem 
to  be  borne  out  In  fact:  probably  the  best 
guess  is  that  somewhere  t>etween  80%  and 
86%  of  delinquents  do  not  Ijeoome  adult 
violators"*  A  more  plausible  explanation  is 
threefold;  minors  are  not  aa  aware  as  n»ore 
mature  offenders  of  the  possibility  of  ex- 
pungement; they  less  frequently  have  the 
advice  of  counsel;  and  there  Is  no  required 
lapse  of  time  before  relief  Is  possible  under 
section  1303  46  It  la  likely  that  by  the  time 
five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Jurl.sdictlon 
of  the  court  was  terminated  frequently  if 
not  typically  at  age  eighteen)  the  person 
involved  may  feel  the  relief  Is  too  delayed 
to  be  worth  the  effort"* 

Indiana  Ind.  Ann.  Stat.  J  9  3215(a) 
(Supp  1966)  empowers  the  court  to  order 
the  destruction  or  obliteration  of  the  record 
of  any  child  adjudged  a  delinquent  but  never 
committed  to  a  public  or  private  Institution. 
provided  he  haa  not  been  arrested  for  a 
delinquent  act  or  "cited  for  any  offense."  is 
reformed,  and  has  been  of  good  behavior  for 
at  least  two  years  after  Judgment.  The  order 
of  obliteration  may  t>e  made  upon  the  court's 
own  motion  or  upon  the  motion  of  the  pro- 
bation officer,  either  with  or  without  formal 
hearing  The  court,  at  Ita  discretion,  may 
order  law  enforcement  agencies  to  produce 
their  records  for  destruction,  and  roAy  con- 
tinue the  case  for  one  year  before  rviling 
on  the  morion  for  obliteration.  The  section  Is 
n-it  applicable  to  children  handled  for  de- 
pendency and  neglect  and  is  silent  as  to 
the  effect  of  destruction. 

Kanxas:  Kan  Oen.  Stat  Ann.  i  38~81S(h) 
(1984)  provides  that  when  a  rcc<jrd  Vz  made 
of  any  public  offense  committed  by  a  boy 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  or  a  girl  under 
eighteen,  the  Juvenile  court  in  the  county 
where  the  record  is  made  may  order  either  a 
peace  officer  or  a  Judicial  officer  having  such 
records  to  destroy  them  A  unique  feature 
of  this  law  IS  that  it  provides  for  use  of  the 
contempt  power  to  enforce  compliance  It 
does  not  reach  dependency  or  neglect  rec- 
ords, but  does  reach  records  of  police  agen- 
cies even  where  the  child  was  not  referred 
to  the  court  '"  The  statute  requires  any  per- 
son making  a  record  to  notify  the  Juvenile 
court  both  of  the  fact  of  the  record  and  Its 
substance  The  law  sets  down  no  criteria  for 
the  exercise  of  the  court's  discretion,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  facets  of 
expiingement  actu.  It  miist  be  presumed  that 
a  "standard  of  reformation"  guides  the 
Judge  In  his  decision."^ 

itinnetota:  Minn.  Stat  Ann.  i  242.31  (Supp. 
1965)  permits  the  "nullifying"  of  adjudica- 
tion records  if  a  minor  Is  conuiutted  to  the 
care  of  the  Youth  Conservation  Commission 
and  discharged  before  the  expiration  of  his 
maximum  term,  or  if  he  is  placed  on  proba- 
tion. In  the  former  case,  the  nullification  Is 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  order  of 
nullification  haa  the  effect  of  "setting  aside" 
the  conviction  and  "purging  the  person 
thereof."  The  conviction  shall  uot  thereafter 
be  used  against  him  except  when  "otherwise 
adntlsslble  '  In  a  subsequent  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. The  precise  scope  of  the  secUon  is 
unclear,  and  the  relief  available  under  it 
apparently  overlaps  that  afforded  by  Minn. 
Stat.  Ann.  i  638.02(2)  (Supp.  1965),  dis- 
cussed above. 

While  this  enactment  applies  to  Juveniles, 
by  its  terms  it  does  so  only  upon  conviction 
of  crime.  Under  Minn.  Stat.  Ann.  il  143  12. 
260  311  (Supp.  1966),  Juvenile  court  pro- 
ceedings are  not  criminal  in  nature  and  do 
not  result  In  conviction.  Thus,  the  anoma- 
lous conclusion  Is  compelled  that  a  minor 
can  have  his  record  nullified  only  if  he  com- 
mits an  act  svifflclently  grave  to  wsurant 
waiver  of  Juvenile  court  Jurisdiction  and 
trial  as  an  adult.  A  fortiori,  the  law  does 
not  reach   neglect  adjudications. 

The  section  makes  no  provision  respecting 


polio*  or  other  agency  reoorda.  and  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  oonrlctlofi  Is  ftot-ually  to 
be  removed  from  the  Judgment  record 

Missouri:  Tbovigh  It  Is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  an  exptingement  statute.  Mo.  Rev  8t*t. 
!  311  321(3)  (1959)  tXocfi  not  have  the  full 
effect  of  wiping  the  slate  clean  and  abotild 
not  properly  be  so  termed  It  provides  that 
the  court  may  destroy  in  January  of  each 
ye*r.  the  social  histories  and  information 
other  than  the  official  court  fUe  pertaining 
to  ail  y  person  who  has  reached  the  age  erf 
twenty-one  TTiough  other  subdlvialorvs  at 
this  section  impose  confidentiality  on  both 
court  and  law  enforcement  records,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  statute  leaves  untouched 
the  essential  adjudication  of  status. 

Utah  Utah  Code  Ann  \  65- lO  117  (Supp. 
1965  1  permits  anyone  whose  case  has  been 
adjudicated  In  a  Juvenile  court  (seemingly 
including  dependents)  to  petition  the  court 
for  sealing  of  record.s  after  one  year  from 
the  termination  of  court  Jurisdiction  or  re- 
lease from  the  state  Industrial  school  The 
section  provides  that  the  court  shall  order 
the  sealing  if  petitioner  has  not  since  beon 
convicted  of   (and  does  not  have  pending) 

any  felony  or  misdemeanor  Involving  moral 
turpitude,  and  If  the  court  is  aatlaSed  as  to 
his  rehabilitation.  The  language  of  the 
statute  appears  quite  similar  to  that  of  the 
California  law.  specifying  that  upon  entry 
of  the  order,  the  proceedings  are  deemed 
never  to  have  occurred  and  the  petitioner 
may  so  respond  to  inquiry  The  sealing  order 
may  be  extended  to  law  enforcement  records, 
and  subsequent  inspection  of  records  Is  per- 
mitted only  upon  request  of  petitioner.  Slnos 
the  statute  was  enacted  In  1966.'"  it  Is  too 
soon  to  assess  its  effects  TTiere  Is  Indication, 
however,  that  the  courts  regard  the  relisf 
afforded  by  the  section  as  exceptional,  rather 
than  viewing  it  as  regtilarly  to  be  given  ab- 
sent some  affirmative  reason  to  the  con- 
trary '»  The  latter  position  la  apparently  tak- 
en by  the  CaJlfftrnla  courts  '-^ 

In  some  states,  physical  destruction  ol 
court  records  may  be  effected  at  the  court's 
discretion,  but  there  is  no  Indication  that 
such  destruction  affe<;ts  the  status  or  nullifies 
the  adjvidlcatlon.'*' 

rv      TWO    PKOPOSED    IJ»WS    AND     SOMT    THOUOHTl 
roR    THE    rUTI-RS 

Two  recently  proposed  acts  represent  espe- 
cially significant  attempts  to  readjust  the 
status  of  the  reformed  first  offender  the  New 
York  "Amnesty  Law  for  First  Offenders"  pro- 
posed In  1965  '"  and  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency's  Model  Act  for  the 
Annulment  of  a  Conviction  of  crime. "•  The 
two  proposals  adopt  different  means  of 
achieving  roughly  the  saime  end  Taken  in 
comparison,  they  point  up  three  of  the  most 
pressing  considerations  of  policy  that  must 
be  met  In  constructing  an  expungement  law: 
whether  the  relief  should  be  automatic  or  a 
matter  of  discretion;  whether  the  record 
should  be  required  to  tw  revealed  in  some 
clrcunvs'ances;  and  by  what  means  the  pur- 
pose of  the  statute  Is  best  achieved. 

The  New  York  bill  very  nearly  t>ecame  law. 
After  passage  by  both  the  Assembly  and 
Senate  of  New  York,  the  act  was  vetoed  by 
Governor  Rockefeller  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  "unsound"  because  "too  broadly  con- 
ceived." "*  The  enactment  provided  for  the 
automatic  amnesty  of  all  first  offenders — 
adult,  youthful,  or  Juvenile— who  had  no* 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  misdemeanor 
involving  moral  turpitude  during  a  "proba- 
tionary interval  "  Immediately  following  com- 
pletion of  sentence.  Before  amnesty  could  be 
granted,  the  offender  was  to  file  an  affidavit 
of  eligibility  in  the  court  of  original  convic- 
tion >**  The  probationary  period  was  estab- 
lished as  five  years  in  the  c»se  of  felony, 
three  years  In  the  case  of  misdemeanor,  and 
one  year  in  the  case  of  an  adjudication  as  a 
yotithful  offender,  wayward  minor,  or  Juvenlls 
delinquent.'" 

The  act  speclfloally  restored   to  the  am- 
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nestled  first  offender  in  his  accreditation  as  a 
witness,  his  right  of  franchise,  his  right  to 
hold  public  office,  and  his  right  to  have  issued 
or  reinstated  any  license  granted  by  federal. 
state,  or  municipal  authority  (provided,  of 
course,  that  he  were  otherwise  qualified)  '" 
The  amnestied  offender  was  granted  the 
■  ab.soluW  right  to  negate"  the  fact  of  his 
arrest  or  conviction  whenever  Inquiry  was 
made  by  either  private  persons  or  public  au- 
thority'"  All  records  including  fingerprints 
photographs,  and  the  like  would  be  sealed 
against  dlsclcjeure  by  the  gram  of  amnesty, 
but  express  provision  was  made  for  retention, 
use.  and  disclosure  by  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel actually  engaged  in  investigation  of 
crime  '"  Expungement  was  extended  to  the 
records  of  persons  arrested  and  released  with- 
out charge  or  acquitted  after  the  lapse  of  a 
probationary  interval  of  one  year.'**  Provision 
was  made  for  acceleration  of  amnesty  for 
first  offenders  released  on  probation  or  parole, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  sentencing  court.'" 
and  the  amnestied  status  of  any  first  of- 
fender granted  relief  under  the  statute  was  to 
be  forfeited  on  subsequent  offense  '" 
Tiie  NCC.D    Model   Act  differs  from  the 

New  York  bUl  In  several  ways.  The  relief  of 
annulment  of  conviction  is  not  restricted 
to  first  offenders,  as  it  is  under  the  New  York 
legislation.'"  The  Model  Act  provides  that 
the  order  may  be  entered  immediately  upon 
discharge  from  sentence;  the  proceedings 
may  be  Initiated  either  by  the  individual  or 
the  court.'"  The  granting  of  the  relisf  Is 
discretionary  rather  than  automatic,  though 
It  IB  submitted  that  this  is  a  difference  some- 
what more  Illusory  than  real;  the  New  York 
bin  In  effect  provided  automatic  issuance 
after  the  covirfs  discretion  had  been  exer- 
cised. It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  New 
York  approach  makes  the  grant  more  a  mat- 
ter of  right.  TTie  Model  Act  by  Implication 
permits  the  court  to  withhold  some  or  all 
clvU  rlghU,  though  it  provides  thst  the  per- 
son shall  be  treated  in  all  resp^ects  as  If  he 
had  never  suffered  conviction. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Model 
Act  is  Its  provision  to  protect  the  offender 
whose  record  has  been  expunged  from  the 
bind  of  disclosure  of  his  past.  In  any  ap- 
plication for  employment,  license,  or  "other 
civU  right  or  privilege,"  or  in  any  appear- 
ance as  a  witness,  a  person  may  be  ques- 
tioned about  his  previous  criminal  conduct 
only  In  language  such  as  the  following: 
"Have  you  ever  l>een  arrested  for  or  con- 
victed of  a  crime  which  has  not  been  an- 
nulled by  a  court?"  ••^  This  approach  to  the 
very  difficult  balance  of  dlscloBure  agalnat 
denial  has  not  been  adopted  In  any  existing 
enactment,  and  seems  eminently  sound.  As 
wUl  be  later  discussed.  It  lends  Itself  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  high-risk  em- 
ployment'••  To  date,  no  Jurisdiction  has 
adopted  the  Model  Act. 

In  vetoing  the  New  York  bill,  the  Gover- 
nor remarked  Its  failure  to  distinguish 
among  the  various  grades  of  crime,  and  its 
apparent  grant  of  relief  regardless  of  the 
individual's  efforts  at  rehabilitation."'  In 
part,  these  criticisms  are  pertinent;  in  part, 
they  miss  the  mark  of  the  bill.  A  significant 
aspect  of  the  bill  was  Its  express  reservation 
to  the  court  of  the  power  to  deny  amnesty 
In  the  case  of  a  "dangerous  offender,"  de- 
fined as  one  deemed  by  the  court  "to  be  suf- 
fering from  a  serious  personality  disorder 
indicating  a  marked  propensity  towards 
continuing  criminal  conduct  or  activity.  "  '** 
For  the  realistic  protection  of  the  commu- 
nity, such  a  provision  is  indispensable,  and 
this  standard  of  classification  seems  far  pref- 
erable to  differentiation  on  the  basis  of 
felony  versus  misdemeanor,  or  even  on  the 
basis  of  crimes  against  person  versus  crimes 
against  property.  The  young  man  who.  on 
impulse,  attempts  to  hold  up  a  candy  store 
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with  a  toy  pistol  and  la  charged  with  armed 
robt>ery  may  be  far  leas  a  menace  to  the 
community's  safety  than  the  would-be  cat 
burglar  who  sets  out  to  "hot  prowl"  an 
apartment,  is  found  loitering  on  the  rear 
stairs  under  suspicious  circumstances,  and 
is  charged  with  disorderly  conduct  (very 
likely  on  the  agreement  that  he  will  "cop 
a  plea").  Under  the  usual  grade-of-crlme 
standard,  the  former  would  ( It  is  assumed ) 
be  Ineligible  for  amnesty  or  expungement, 
and  the  latter  would  be  qualified. 

Manifestly,  some  safeguard  must  l>e  built 
Into  an  expungement  statute  against  the 
erasure  of  criminal  records  in  Improper  cases, 
but  the  safeguard  must  be  grounded  on  ra- 
tional criteria.  The  vice  of  the  "dangerous  of- 
fender "  standard  adopted  by  the  New  York 
bill  Is  in  its  vagueness,  but  therein  may  be 
precisely  Its  strength  as  well.  The  legislature 
cannot  fix  with  exactness  every  case  that  It 
wishes  to  exclude  from  the  operation  of  the 
law  If  the  law  is  to  work  realistically  and  ef- 
fectively, the  enactment  must  enunciate  the 
standard  and  leave  its  application  to  the 
courts. 

In  the  author's  view,  the  yardstick  of  the 

"dangerous  offender  "  as  a  measure  of  exclu- 
sion would  be  improved  by  eliminating  the 
"sertotis  personality  disorder"  term  and  ex- 
panding the  "clear  and  present  danfer"  test 
embodied  in  the  standard  of  marked  propen- 
sity towards  continuing  criminal  conduct" 
The  test  of  serious  personality  disorder  re- 
quires a  finding  that  the  trial  court  is  111- 
equlpped  to  make,  at  least  without  more 
effective  psychiatric  assistance  than  is  pres- 
ently available.  The  expansion  of  the  stand- 
ard of  clear  and  present  danger  to  the  com- 
munity would  require  that  the  court  be  em- 
powered. In  the  case  of  specified  serious 
crimes  (murder,  forcible  rape,  vicious  as- 
saults and  the  like),  to  find  the  person  a 
"dangerous  offender"  Ineligible  for  expunge- 
ment simply  on  the  gravity  of  the  offense, 
without  specific  finding  on  the  likelihood  of 
further  criminality 

Such  a  standard  would  permit  a  more  real- 
istic discrimination  between  offenses  than 
can  be  gained  by  the  use  of  a  felony -misde- 
meanor formula.  Practically  speaking,  the 
likelihood  of  a  person  conunittlng  a  crime  of 
such  serious  magnitude  seeking  expungement 
seems  small. 

The  assertion  that  the  New  York  bill 
granted  expungement  without  regard  to  re- 
habilitative effort  Is  chimerical  and  overlooks 
the  presumption  obviously  Indulged  In  by 
the  legislature;  ie  .  that  if  the  person  has 
completed  the  probationary  Interval  without 
conviction,  he  has  in  fact  made  efforts  to- 
ward rehabilitation.  If  the  requirement  were 
added  that  the  Judge  could  not  grant  ex- 
pungement without  a  finding  of  "sincere  ef- 
fort toward  rehabilitation."  by  what  other 
criteria  would  this  be  measured  and  by  what 
other  evidence  oould  it  be  proved?  Surely  the 
best  evidence  of  rehabilitative  effort  is  the 
avoidance  of  future  criminality. 

Two  examples  are  frequently  chosen  to 
Illustrate  the  unrealistic  "do-gooder"  spirit 
and  visionary  blindness  to  danger  often 
claimed  for  those  who  advocate  expungement 
statutes;  the  emt>ezzler  could  deny  his  past 
In  seeking  a  position  at  a  bank,  and  a  school 
teacher  could  conceal  a  sex  offense.  These 
Illustrations  of  the  breadth  of  the  proposed 
New  York  law  were  used  by  Governor  Rocke- 
feller and  the  point  is  by  no  means  in- 
valid. There  is  no  easy  answer  to  it.  What  it 
comes  to  is  this;  are  we  willing  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  embezzler's  resumption  of  his 
larcenous  habits  in  return  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  a  very  large  number  of  per- 
sons to  a  useful  social  state?  The  risk  of  the 
repetition  of  the  school  teachers  offense 
upon  one  of  his  charges?  Stirely  It  Is  Immedi- 
ately apparent  that  these  risks  are  of  vastly 
different  magnitude  and  cannot  be  singly 
answered.  In  order  to  have  any  servslble  as- 
sessment of  the  risk,  the  offense  cannot  be 


viewed  in  vacua,  but  only  in  terms  of  the 
individual  who  committed  the  offense  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  committed 
it.  It  Lb  precisely  here  that  the  "dr-ngerous 
offender"  discretion  of  the  court  is  essential 

Beyond  this,  however,  is  another  consid- 
eration; we  cannot  lose  sight  of  overriding 
values  society  wishes — and  needs — to  pro- 
tect. We  value  so  highly  the  sacrosanctlly  of 
the  child's  person  that  we  nxay  very  well 
wish  to  preclude  a  former  sex  offender  from 
again  dealing  with  children,  on  the  off  chance 
that  he  may  reoffend  The  possibility  of  seri- 
ous harm  is  too  great,  though  the  probabil- 
ity of  reoffense  might  be  small  By  the  same 
token,  the  harm  caused  by  a  repetition  of 
embezzlement  Is  more  easily  Insured  against 
and  more  easily  borne,  and  this  risk  we  may 
wish  to  assume. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  in  view  of  the  risk, 
we  may  deem  it  necessary  to  bar  a  prior  of- 
fender from  police  employment  because  he 
may  be  unable  to  withstand  the  stresses  of 
his  position;  Uie  risks  to  the  public  from 
his  defalcation  are  too  great.  (But  again,  the 
risk  cannot  be  intelligently  weighed  in  ab- 
straction from  the  offense  and  the  offender 

Some  of  the  most  compassionate  and  effec- 
tive policemen  of  the  author's  acquaintance 
have  had  rather  besmirched  pasts.  Lacking 
any  sure  calculus  of  risk,  we  are  remitted  to 
the  sound  and  understanding  discretion  of 
the  hiring  agency,  and  it  would  seem  neces- 
sary to  have  full  dlsclostire. )  To  require  a 
former  offender  to  divulge  his  past  offense  in 
seeking  police  employment  Is  not  to  say 
that  he  cannot  reform,  or  even  that  he  will 
likely  reoffend.  It  Lb  rather  to  say  that  by  his 
past  difficulty,  he  has  indicated  possible  In- 
stability and  lack  of  Judgment,  and  the  ap- 
pointing authority  must  be  made  aware  of 
the  risk  before  it  places  him  in  a  position  re- 
quiring coolness  of  head  and  firmness  of  self- 
control  to  accompany  the  loaded  sidearm 
This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  forever 
holding  him  a  social  outcast  because  of  his 
past 

Even  greater  rlslts  exist  In  the  area  of  the 
national  security  and  defease,  and  here  too 
full  disclosure  seems  essential.  Consider  the 
position  of  an  airman  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  a  missile  or  other  vastly  lethal 
piece  of  modern  armament.  To  prevent  an 
unauthorized  detonation  or  launch,  it  Is  im- 
perative that  the  personnel  chosen  for  con- 
trol operate  at  a  continued  high  level  of  re- 
liability Those  who  are  possibly  unreliable 
must  be  excluded."*  Since  a  prior  unlawful 
act  may  be  Indicative  of  an  impulsive  char- 
acter, and  an  individual  who  possibly  could 
not  cope  with  the  tremendous  pressures  of 
such  an  assignment,  ita  commission  must  be 
divulged. 

The  antagonistic  destd^rofa  of  abolition  ot 
record  on  the  one  hand  and  required  revela- 
tion of  it  In  particular  circumstances  on  the 
other  are  not  as  Irreconcillable  as  they  seem 
If  an  expungement  statute  only  authorizes  a 
respKJnse  denying  any  record,  it  falls  to  meet 
the  problem  and  throws  the  whole  matter 
upon  the  person  whose  record  is  expunged 
Per  contra.  If  the  statute  adopts  the  "limi- 
tation on  inquiry"  mode  of  the  Model  Act. 
it  Is  possible  not  only  to  permit  the  regen- 
erate offender  to  take  advantage  of  his  new 
status,  but  also  to  protect  the  overriding  in- 
terests of  public  security.  This  might  feasibly 
be  done  with  provisos,  excepting  from  the 
limited  InqtUry  enjoined  by  the  statute  any 
cases  where  the  person  granted  expungement 
makes  application  (for  example)  for  a  p>osi- 
tlon  Involving  the  supervision  of  children, 
for  a  position  in  law  eriLforcement.  or  for  a 
position  sensitive  in  terms  of  national  secu- 
rity The  use  of  the  limited  Inquiry  would 
do  much  to  facilitate  employment  and  would 
eliminate  the  circumvention  of  the  expunge- 
ment order  save  la  the  few  ezo^xted  cases 

The  contrast  of  the  New  York  bill  and  the 
Model  Act  is  instructive  in  raising  another 
difficult     point;     should     expungement     be 
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wholly  automatic,  mandatory  upon  fulflll- 
meat  of  the  prescribed  oondltlona  as  the  New 
York  bill  iought  to  no*Jie  It;  or  whoUy  dla- 
cretlorj*ry,  as  the  National  OovmcU  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency  recomjnends?  '■•  Bluntly 
put.  If  the  grant  ot  expungement  Is  wholly 
automatic,  some  will  get  it  who  should  not; 
If  It  la  wholly  discretionary,  some  will  not 
get  It  who  should  have  it.  Closely  lied  to  this 
problem  Is  another  desideratum :  eSeotlve  ac- 
cessibility. Consideration  of  the  latter  Issue 
may  help  to  illumine  the  former. 

It  makes  no  sense  whatever  to  provide 
statutory  means  for  redeflnltlon  of  status 
and  then  surround  their  utilization  with 
such  procedural  obetacles  that  they  are  not 
invoked.  Really,  the  probltsm  Is  twofold:  the 
reformed  offender  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
remedy  (else  Its  Incentive  value  Is  loat),  and 
he  miwt  be  able  to  Invoke  It  with  a  minimum 
of  difltoulty.  Quite  similar  to  the  expunge- 
ment problem  U  the  matter  of  restoring  com- 
petency following  discharge  from  hospital- 
ization {or  mental  Illness,  and  experience 
with  such  procedures  Is  of  significance  to 
this  Inquiry. 

A  recent  study  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
reetoratloii;  automatic  restoration  on  cerllfl- 
cate  of  discharge  from  the  hospital  super- 
intendent, and  petition  fiT  restoration  upon 
conditional  releaae.'^'  Of  339  persoz^  studied. 
327  were  "offlclaUy  restored"  to  competency 
by  certificate  « mandatory  on  discharge  as 
cured).  Only  one  had  gained  restoration  by 
petition  following  conditional  releaae.  One 
other  perw<n  had  filed  an  application,  but 
after  six  months  U  had  nut  been  procei»sed 
The  study  concluded  that  although  the  pre- 
cise reasons  for  the  extremely  aniali  number 
of  applications  for  restoration  on  conditional 
releaae  were  unknown,  "lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  necessity  for  taking  such  action  Is  prob- 
ably  a   factor  "  ■'^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  California  statistics 
on  the  Invocation  of  the  youtliful  offender 
expungement  statute  '^  suggest  that  requir- 
ing the  offender  to  petition  for  the  relief 
does  not  necessarily  deter  him  from  procur- 
ing It.  His  awareneaa  of  tb«  existence  of 
expungement  and  the  means  of  achieving  It. 
and  his  expectation  that  it  may  be  gained 
without  undue  trouble.  hunilUtation,  and 
time,  would  seem  far  more  sUgnlHoant  factors. 

Typically,  the  reformed  offender  may  hold 
a  dim  view  of  the  law  and  lis  processes,  and 
be  chary  of  Invoking  their  aid  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  committed  an  oTense.  and  It 
Is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to 
take  some  steps  to  Initiate  the  process  of  e.x- 
pungement  It  will  be  recalled  that  even  the 
"automatic"  New  York  act  required  the  of- 
fender to  commence  the  amnesty  by  filing  an 
afBdavU  The  procedures  necessary  should  be 
kept  to  a  high  degree  of  simplicity  and  a  low 
degree  of  coet  It  would  not  be  Inappropriate 
to  permit  the  court  to  hold  the  hearing  In- 
formally, In  chambers,  after  appropriate  no- 
tice to  the  agencies  Involved. 

A  satisfactory  resolution  of  these  points 
can  be  reached  If  the  court  Is  required  to 
inform  the  first  offender  at  the  time  of  Im- 
position of  sentence  of  the  possibility  of  ex- 
pungement. Notice  should  be  Included  In 
any  copy  of  the  sentence  order  given  him. 
At  the  termination  of  his  sentence,  a  letter 
Informing  him  of  the  availability  of  the  ex- 
pungement remedy  and  of  the  probationary 
interval  should  be  sent  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  his  last  known  address.  It  would 
seem  desirable  to  have  the  probation  depart- 
ment assist  In  the  preparation  ot  the  simple 
petition  and  any  necessary  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  the  offender  should  be  informed 
of  this  In  the  clerk's  letter  and  Instructed 
to  contact  the  probation  department  for 
assistance. '« 

The  statute  authorizing  the  expungement 
should  be  mandatory  rather  than  directory; 
that  Is.  the  court  should  be  required  to  order 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


expungement  if  the  peraon  haa  not  suffered 
further  conviction  during  the  probationary 
Interval  unieta  the  court  fixide  strong  afllrma- 
tlve  cause  to  deny  it  (a  finding  that  the 
person  Is  a  "dangerous  offender" ).  In  that 
sense,  the  process  should  be  "automatic."  and 
the  filing  of  a  simple  request  with  a  support- 
ing document  should  be  prima  facie  entitle- 
ment U.  expungement. 

i'ur  yet  another  reason  It  seems  wise  to 
the  require  that  the  offender  Initiate  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  is  the  reason  of  Incen- 
tive. As  this  paper  has  attempted  to  show, 
our  penal  law,  in  Its  present  state.  Is  one- 
sided, providing  only  negative  motivation 
fur  reform — the  avoidance  of  future  Incar- 
ceration/"  If  the  offender  Is  provided  with  a 
positive  stimulus  and  Is  given  an  tiutlatlng 
role  lu  the  process  by  which  the  readjust- 
ment of  status  Lb  achieved.  It  Is  likely  that 
he  will  regard  It  as  more  meaningful  "  As  a 
means  of  social  control,  reward  for  achieve- 
ment of  the  conduct  which  punishment  was 
designed  to  attain  Is  more  effective  than 
punishment  alone.""  If  the  transgre«isor  l.s 
forgiven  by  the  law  ae  he  was  condemned  by 
It.  he  may  hold  the  legal  process  In  better 
esteem  and  be  less  impelled  to  violate  its 
dlcutes.'" 

Since  the  expungement  procedure  here  pro- 
posed requires  a  certain  dlaoretlon  and  since 
the  sea.lng  prooeaa  should  extend  to  agency 
records,  It  Is  preferable  that  It  be  a  mat- 
ter of  judicial  order  rather  than  administra- 
tive direction.  The  court  Is  likely  more  ac- 
cesKlble  than  an  administrative  body  and  lis 
power  Is  better  known.'**  The  National  Coxin- 
cii  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  has  concluded 
that  authi^rlaatlon  of  expvingement  by  Judi- 
cial order  should  produce  wider  and  more 
uniform  Invocation  of  the  p<iwer,  while  al- 
lowUig  for  sound  discretion  to  take  Individual 
clrcumstanres  Into  account.'*  The  regular 
purgation  of  police  defjartment  files  is  de- 
sirable from  several  standpoints.'*  but  for 
the  foregoing  reasons  It  seems  unwise  to  ex- 
pect that  expun^reinient  can  be  accomplished 
by  such  agency  action  al<}ne. 

v     A   srrMMiNO   trp 

Creating  a  model"'  statute  Is  oiore  often 
a  matter  of  conjury  than  of  construction. 
and  It  will  not  be  attempted  here.  However. 
tm  a  starting  point  for  future  discussion.  It 
may  be  useful  to  summarize  the  requlsltles 
of  an  effective  expungement  statute  and  some 
of  the  means  by  which  those  requisites  are 
moet  likely  to  be  achieved,  and  to  add  a  few 
Interstitial  remarks. 

If  It  is  to  serve  Its  purpose,  the  action 
of  expungement  shotild  be  complete,  acces- 
sible, reallatlc.  and  at  least  acceptable  to  the 
public  taste  To  that  end.  the  following  ob- 
servations are  offered. 

( 1 )  The  expungement  of  the  adjudication 
of  g-allt  of  a  Juvenile  delinquent  or  an  adult 
first  offender  ."fhould  be  made  mandatory, 
upon  petition  of  the  offender.  If  the  court 
finds  that  he  haa  not  reoffended,  unless 
strong  affirmative  reason  exists  for  denial 
The  court  should  have  the  power  to  deny  ex- 
pungement upon  a  finding  that  the  j>er8on  Is 
a  "dang'wr>us  offender,"  either  because  there 
Is  a  llkellho<id  of  further  criminal  conduct  or 
because  the  offense  was  sufflclently  grave 
A  Judgment  denying  expungement  should  be 
made  appealable 

(2)  A  probationary  Interval  following  the 
completion  of  wenience  as  a  precondition  t-i 
expungement  Is  a  wise  precaution  There  Is 
no  magic  In  a  metric  of  time,  but  what 
we  are  neeklng  Is  the  man  who  can  retnaln 
stable  In  his  commnulty  life  without  the 
need  even  ^•f  minimal  correctional  re«tmlnt  or 
supervision  He  mu.st  be  able  to  gTicce»»d  "on 
his  own,"  and  expungement  Immediately 
upon  discharge  seem.s  lll-conce'.ved 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  evidently  no  period 
of  time  t>evond  which  social  scientist*  can 
soy  there  Is  any  given  likelihood  that  the 
offender   will    not   reoffend,   and   so   we   must 


strike  a  balance  of  oommon  baiim.  An  apt 
selection  would  aeem  to  be  two  yean  (after 
termination  of  supervision)  In  the  c«m  of  a 
Juvenile  dellnquetit  or  In  the  case  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  five  years  In  the  case  ot  a 
felony,  with  the  court  empowered  to  aocler- 
ate  the  expungement  In  its  discretion.  What- 
ever time  selected  should  not  be  so  long  as  to 
render  the  relief  useless.  (In  the  case  of  a 
dependency  or  neglect  adjudication  In  the 
Juvenile  raurt.  expungement  should  t>e  made 
available  Immediately  upon  attainment  of 
majority.) 

(3)  The  expungement  statute  (or  statutes  1 
should  Include  Juvenile  and  adult  offenderx 
and  extend  as  well  to  dependent  children  of 
the  court.  On  the  Juvenile  court  level,  ex- 
pungement should  not  be  limited  to  first  of- 
fenders, since  a  minor  may  commit  a  number 
of  misdeeds  before  "straightening  out  ' 
through  maturation. 

(4)  At  both  adult  and  Juvenile  levels,  the 
statute  should  reach  not  only  the  olBclally 
adjudicated  case  but  cases  of  arrest- release 
and  cases  of  acquittal  as  well  It  should  ex- 
tend the  order  of  sealing  to  all  law  enforce- 
ment and  other  agency  records.  Including 
those  In  cases  dl.spoeed  of  infra  mv.To».  Be- 
cause the  petitioner  may  wl.sh  to  permit  lim- 
ited Inspection  of  the  records  at  a  later 
time — for  example.  In  making  application  for 
a  security-critical  Job — the  statute  should 
provide  for  sealing  rather  than  destruction 
of  the  records.  Records  so  sealed  should  be 
reiqulred  to  be  removed  from  the  main  or 
master  file  ai>d   kept  separately. 

The  widespread  dissemination  of  records 
Is  an  aid  to  effective  law  enforcement,  but  it 
poses  a  problem  fur  effective  expungement. 
The  order  of  sealing  should  be  directed  to 
each  enforcement  agency  having  a  record  of 
the  petitioner,  arid  shovUd  be  sent  as  well  to 
all  central  Indices  and  repoeltorlee.  As  one 
commentator  has  put  It:  "It  aeema  that 
when  the  Moving  Finger  writes  these  days,  a 
diaen  Xerox  cr>ple8  Ukety  are  made."  ■"  In 
this  respect,  consideration  must  be  given  to 
records  and  Identification  data  forwarded  by 
the  police  department  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  These  submitted  materials 
are  con.sldered  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation to  be  the  property  of  the  trans- 
mitting agency,  which  must  authorize  any 
changes  or  deletions  "^  When  a  card  report- 
ing an  arrest  Is  returned  U>  the  contributor 
at  the  latter's  request,  the  arrest  entry  is  de- 
leted from  the  individual's  identification  rec- 
ord at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Tlierefore.  the  order  of  expungement  should 
direct  the  local  enforcement  agency  to  re- 
quest the  return  of  any  trausuilited  records. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  certification 
of  compliance  by  tlie  agencies  named  In  the 
order,  ajid.  upon  receipt  of  the  cerilflcatlons. 
the  Judgment  reciting  the  order  of  sealing 
should  Itself  be  sealed,  to  remove  any  chance 
of  unauthorized  public  access 

(5)  The  statute  should  expressly  set  forth 
tlie  effects  of  the  order  in  restoring  the  civil 
rights  of  the  redeemed  offender,  and  It  should 
expressly  annul  the  ciuivlctlon  and  the  of- 
fense In  addition  to  specifying  that  the  per- 
son will  thereafter  be  regarded  as  never  hav- 
ing offended,  it  should  provide  that  In  sU 
canes  of  employment,  application  for  license 
or  other  civil  privilege,  examination  as  a 
witness,  and  the  like,  the  person  may  be 
questioned  only  with  respect  to  arrests  or 
convictions  not  annulled  or  expunged.  Ex- 
ceptions should  be  set  out  In  cases  of  high- 
risk  employment  where  very  great  Interests 
are  at  stake,  such  as  law  enforcement  posi- 
tions and  those  directly  Involving  the  na- 
tional security. 

The  adoption  of  the  "limited  inquiry' 
provision  will  do  more  than  enable  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  conflicting  needs  of  the 
individual  and  the  overriding  public  good;  it 
win  remove  much  of  the  public  objection  to 
this   tj^pe   of   statute    In   commending  Gov- 


ernor Rockefeller's  veto  of  the  New  York  blU. 
the  District  Attorney  of  Manhattan  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  the  blU  was  unreal- 
istic because  "it  permlttM  a  person  to  lie 
about  his  former  conflict  with  the  law."  '•* 
It   is   p)erhaps   hard   to  articulate   but  there 

is to  the  writer's  mind,  at  least — something 

objectionable  al>out  legalized  prevarication 
even  though  one  can  rationalize  the  point  by 
the  worthiness  of  the  end.  It  Impairs  the 
laws  integrity  by  creating  a  fiction  where 
none  Is  needed.  To  only  allow  the  offender 
to  deny  his  offense  leaves  the  burden  on 
him:  to  restrict  the  questioning  about  his 
offense  places  the  focus  where  It  belongs,  on 
the  attitudes  of  society"" 

(6)  Because  of  the  differences  In  kind  and 
the  overwhelming  need  for  records  In  the 
control  of  thoughtless  and  Irresponsible  driv- 
ers, the  privilege  of  expungement  should  not 
be  extended  to  traffic  offenses.  Moreover, 
these  violations  are  regarded  by  society  In 
an  entirely  different  light  than  the  usual 
order  of  crimes  and  leave  no  such  residue  of 
stigma:  hence,  there  is  no  compelling  need 
for  their  Inclusion  In  the  scope  of  an  ex- 
pungement provision. 

(7)  The  statute  should  provide  that  upon 
subsequent  conviction,  the  expunged  record 
of  an  adult  violator  may  be  considered  by  the 
court  for  the  purpose.s  of  sentencing  or  ap- 
propriate disposition 

In  conclusion,  most  offenders  do  not  re- 
main criminals  all  their  lives,  and  we  should 
not  treat  them  as  If  they  do.  It  is  manifestly 
not  the  purpose  of  the  penal  law  to  ascribe 
permanent  criminality  to  a  first  offender, 
though  that  Is  largely  Its  effect  ••"•  This  article 
Is  not  Intended  as  a  panegyric  for  a  soft- 
headed penoUigy  It  is  rather  an  attempt  to 
point  up  a  serious  flaw  in  our  present  legal 
system:  the  failure  to  provide  means  for  re- 
defining the  status  of  the  rehabilitated  trans- 
gressor. It  is  submitted  that  an  expungement 
process  will  not  serve  to  hamper  effective  law 
enforcement,  but  will  stand  as  an  adjuvant 
to  the  goal  of  the  correctional  law  It  should 
provide  a  potent  incentive  to  reformation, 
and  should  render  our  response  to  criminal- 
ity less  febrile  and  more  effectual.  At  the  very 
least,  It  Is  deserving  of  serious  trial. 

■We  would  do  well  to  bear  In  mind  that  It 
Is  a  legal  principle  that  correctional  law  Is 
forgiving.  Forgiveness  Is  part  and  parcel  of 
rehabilitation,  whether  of  criminals  or  any- 
one else  who  has  erred,  or  who  has,  in  fact. 
what  all  of  us  have — the  defects  of  being 
human. **^ 
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threaten  his  social  standing  or  affect  his  Job 
opportunities  .  .  .  td.  at  519. 

On  the  effect  of  Juvenile  court  adjudica- 
tion see  In  re  Coulreras.  109  Cal  App.  2d 
787.  789-90.  241  P.Sd  631.  633  (1952);  Jones 
V.  Commonwealth.  185  Va.  335.  341  42.  38 
S  E.2d  444.  447   (1946). 

'"Laswell  4  Donnelly,  supra  note  2,  at  876. 

I-  Civil  rights  lost  on  conviction  are  usually 
regained,  if  at  all.  by  pardon  or  by  statutes 
providing  automatic  restoration  upon  com- 
pletion of  sentence  Extensive  analysis  of 
these  restorative  mechanisms  will  be  found 
in  Rubin  et  al.  613,  632,  Rubin.  Caiits  & 
Juvenile  Delinquenct  152  (2d  ed.  1961); 
Tappan.  supra  note  7,  at  96-104. 

For  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  particxilar 
disabilities  attendant  upon  conviction  see 
Green.  Post-Convlctlon  Disabilities  Imposed 
or  Authorized  by  Law.  1960  (unpublished 
honor  paper  on  file  In  Harvard  Law  Library ) . 

'»  Cal.  Welfaie  &  Inst'ns  Code  i  781;  Utah 
Code  Ann.  i  56-10-117   (Supp    1966). 

"Cal.  Pen  Code  £  12(J3.46;  Cal  Welfabe  & 
Inst'ns  Code  {  781.  Technically,  expungement 
Imports  physical  destruction  of  the  records 
rather  than  sealing  Andrews  v.  PoUoe  Court. 
123.  P.2d  128  (Cal.  App.  1942),  afjd,  21  Cal. 
2d  479,  133  P.2d  398  (1943);  40  Cal.  Ops 
Att't.  Okn  60  ( 1962)  .  As  used  in  this  paper, 
the  term  expungement  includes  t>oth  de- 
struction and  sealing  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

•'IND.  ANN.  Stat.   |  9-3216a    (1956). 

»-/Md. 

"Mich.  Stat.  Ann.  H  28.1274(101) ,  (102) 
(Supp.  1966) .  Statutes  p>ennlttlng  the  setting 
aside  of  convictions  are  not  true  expunge- 
ment acts,  and  have  much  more  limited  effect 
than  the  lBtt«-.  See  text  accompanying  notes 
30-34  infra.  The  Michigan  enactment  would 
appear  to  be  of  the  former  tsrpe,  save  for  the 
provision  of  i  28.1274  (102)  that  upon  entry 
of  an  order  setting  aside  a  conviction,  the 
person  "for  purposes  of  the  law"  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  have  suffered  any  previous 
conviction.  Because  of  its  uncertain  scope 
and  the  possibility  that  the  broad  language 
may  reach  the  status  of  the  conviction,  it  is 
Included  here  as  an  expungement  act.  albeit 
a  deficient  one. 

"  National    Council    on    Crime    It    Delin- 


quency. Annulment  of  a  Convicticm  of 
Crim^:  A  Model  Act.  8  <?eii<ie  &  Delinquenct 
97  (1962)  [hereinaftar  cited  as  N.C.CX). 
Model  Act  ] . 

-■  State  of  NY  Assy  Bill.  Int  No  233  (Sd 
Rdg.  547,  Print.  5363,  Rec.  703)    (1965), 

:»MiNN.  Stat.  Ann.  J{  242.31.  638.02  (Supp. 
1965). 

»  KORN  &  MCCOBKLE,  CRIMINOLOGY  &  PE- 
NOLOGY 600-04  (1966);  Sutherland  &  Cres- 
set, op.  cil .,  supra  note  4.  at  544—49 

»  Carlesl  v.  New  York,  233  US  51  (1914) 
(state  may  charge  as  prior  crime  offense  par- 
doned by  President).  People  v  Biggs  9  Cal. 
2d  508.  71  P.2d  214  i  1937)  (offense  In  sister 
stale  deemed  prior  conviction  despite  par- 
don); In  re  Lavine.  2  Cal  2d  324.  329,  41 
P.3d  161,  163  (1935)  (pardon  "implies  guilt, 
and  does  not  wash  out  the  moral  stain"  or 
restore  the  offender's  character):  People 
ex  rel.  Jobissy  v.  Murphy,  224  App.  Dlv  834, 
279  NY  Supp.  762  ( 19351  ;  Slate  v  Edelsteln, 
14«  Wash  221,  62  Pac.  622  (1927)  See  also 
Burdick  v  United  States,  236  U.S  79  (1915). 
For  language  to  the  contrary  see  Ex  parte 
Garland,  71  U.S.  (4  Wall.)  333.  380-81   (1867). 

On  the  general  hlBlorv  and  scope  of  execu- 
tive clemency  see  Welhofen.  Effect  of  a  Par- 
don. 88  U.  Pa.  L  Rev.  177  (1989):  WliUston. 
Does  a  Pardon  Blot  Out  Guilt?,  28  Harv  L. 
Rev  647  (1915)  For  a  discussion  of  pardon 
In  its  modem  context  see  Lavlnsky.  Exec^i- 
tive  Clemency:  Study  of  a  Decisional  Prob- 
lem Arising  in  the  Terminal  Stages  of  the 
Criminal  Process,  42  Chi.-Kent  L.  Rn.  13 
(1965). 

■"Rubin  et  al  690  One  who  has  received 
a  pardon  must  nevertheless  disclose  his  con- 
viction upon  Inquiry.  1953  N.J  Ops  Att't 
Gen.  206. 

»  Rubin  et  al.  611-32;  Tappan.  sup'a  note  7. 

»•  A  tabulation  of  states  which  regard  con- 
viction as  a  ground  for  divorce  Is  contained 
In  Green,  op.  cit.  supra  note  11  at  64-66  See 
also  Rubin  et  al    614-16 

"t  Rubin  et  al  632-37;  Green,  op.  cit  supra 
note   11,  at  75-77. 

"  There  Is  wide  variation  In  practices  from 
slate  to  state  For  example.  Rhode  Island 
reserves  the  restoration  of  civil  rights  apart 
from  a  grant  of  pardon  to  the  legislature, 
R.I  Gen  Laws  Ann  J  13-6-2  (1956),  and 
Mississippi  permits  It  alternatively  to  the 
governor  or  legislature.  Mibs.  Const,  art  5. 
J  124:  art.  13,  i  263  (restoration  of  suffrage 
by  legislature  only):  cf.  Miss  Code  Ann. 
J  4004-27  (1956)  (governor  may  restore  civil 
rights  on   completion   of  probation). 

r  Eg..  NC  Gen.  Stat  55  131  to  -10 
(1953);  Tenn  Code  Ann.  5  5  16-504.  40-3701 
(1955). 

» See  the  tabulation  and  discussion  In 
Rubin  et  al.  633-34.  The  archetypal  auto- 
matic restoration  statute  appears  to  be 
9  Geo  4,  c.  32.  5  3  (1828).  which  provides 
that  completion  of  sentence  in  c&se  of  s  fel- 
ony conviction  shall  have  the  same  effect  as 
a  pardon  "...  to  prevent  all  doubts  re- 
specting the  Civil  Rights  of  Persons  con- 
victed. .  .  ." 

»  See  authorities  cited  note  23  ."tip^a 

»  Cal.  Pen.  Code  55  1203  4.  1203  4a;  Del. 
Code  Ann.  tit.  11.  5  4332(1)  (1958);  Idaho 
Code  Ann.  f  19-2604  (Supp.  1966);  Nev  Rev 
Stat.  5  178.340  (1969):  NX)  Cent  Code  5  12- 
63-18  (1960);  Tex.  Code  Crim.  Pboc  Ann 
arts  42  12  5  7.  13  {  7  (1966):  Utah  Code  Ann 
5  77-36-17  (1963):  Wash  Rev.  Code  Ann 
5  9.95.240  (1961;  Wto.  Stat.  Ann  5  7-315 
(1967)  (statute  uses  term  "parole."  but  seem- 
ingly refers  to  probation  or  "court  parole  " 
only).  For  an  invidious  use  of  the  Utah 
statute  see  State  v  Schrelber.  121  Utah  663, 
246  P. 2d  222  (1962).  where  the  conviction 
had  been  vacated  on  the  condition  that  de- 
fendant "permanently  leave  the  state  on  ac- 
count of  his  lU  health."  Modcl  Pbwal  Code 
I  306.6(2)  (Prop  Official  Draft.  1962)  permits 
discretionary  vacation  of  conviction  If  the 
offender    Is    discharged    from    probation    or 
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parole  before  explmtlon  of  the  maxlmwm 
term,  or  IT  he  ha«  led  a  law-abiding  life  for 
Ave  years  after  expiration  of  sentence 

Cai^  Wai-rAar  &  InsTNa  Codb  M  1179.  ITTU 
provide  that  a  person  honorably  discharged 
from  the  control  of  the  Touth  Authority 
shall  bo  released  from  all  penalties  and  dlH- 
abiUtles  resulting  from  the  aflenae  Section 
1179  operates  automatically,  while  5  1772  re- 
quires the  discharged  offender  to  petition  the 
court  for  relief,  which  may  be  denied  The 
apparent  overlap  of  the  two  sections  is  not 
clar'.ned  by  the  statutory  languaifc.  but  It  is 
the  interpretation  or  the  Youth  Authority 
that  i  1179  applies  only  to  Juvenile  court 
commitments  and  S  1772  only  to  commit- 
ments from  criminal  courts  Baum.  Wiping 
Out  a  Crimirial  or  Jumrile  Record,  40  Cai.. 
3.BJ  816.  821  (1965).  Modei,  Ptnai,  Codb 
S  605(31  allows  vacation  of  the  conviction 
of  a  young  adult  offender  as  an  alternative 
to  providing  that  his  conviction  shall  not 
constitute  a  disability 

'  18  VS.C    \  5021  (1964* 

^  For  example,  note  the  Interpretation  of 
Cal.  Pkn.  Cods  S  1203  4  In  Garcia-Oouzales  v. 
Immigration  k  Nationalization  Service.  344 
P2d  804  I  9th  Clr.l.  cert,  denied.  382  US  840 
(1965)  Despite  the  language  of  the  statute 
that  the  setting  aside  of  the  guilty  plea  and 
the  dismissal  of  the  Information  "shall  .  . 
[release  the  petitioner |  from  all  penalties 
ajid  dlsablliiies  .  .  .,"  the  court  ruled  that 
the  conviction  was  not  expunged  for  pur- 
poses of  8  use  5  1251  (1964).  authorizing 
deportation  of  an  alien  convicted  of  a  nar- 
cotics offense.  18  USC  5  5021  il964)  wa.s 
slmllary  treated  lu  Hernandez- Valensuela  v. 
Rosenberg,  304  K  2fl  639  f9th  Clr  1962).  See 
Adams  v  United  States.  299  F  2d  327  (9th 
Clr  1962)  (discusses  Cal  Wclf.vre  &  Lnstns 
Code  5  1772). 

"  18  V&.C.  i  5021  (1964)  acts  to  "expunge 
the  conviction"  while  pardon  only  removes 
disabilities  and  restores  civil  rights  Tatum 
7  United  States,  310  F  2d  854,  856  u.2  (D.C. 
Clr.  1962).  But  see  1957  N  J  Ovs  Att  v  Gen 
143  (expungement  of  record  has  less  effect 
than  a  pardon). 

»*  If  the  conditions  of  probation  are  ful- 
ftlled,  the  pleas  or  verdict  of  guilty  may  be 
changed  .  .  .  jandl  the  prcxieedlngs  expunged 
from  the  record.  .  He  has  then  .  .  received 
a  statutory  rehabilitation  and  a  reinstate- 
ment to  his  former  status  In  society  Insofar 
as  the  state  by  legislation  Is  able  to  do  so  .  . 
Stephens  v  Toomey.  51  Gal.  2d  864,  870-71, 
338  P2d  182,  185   (1959)    (dictum). 

Conrra.  In  the  Matter  of  Phillips.  17  Cal. 
ad  55.  81.    109  P2d  344.  348    (1941). 

[lit  cannot  b«  assumed  that  the  legislature 
Intended  that  such  action  by  the  trial  court 
vmder  j  Penal  Code]  section  1203.4  should  be 
considered  as  obliterating  the  fact  that  the 
defendant  had  been  finally  adjudged  guilty 
of  a  crime. 

The  Phillips  case  Involved  a  lawyer  dis- 
barred upon  conviction  of  a  misdemeanor  In- 
volving moral  turpitude;  the  court  held  that 
relief  under  Cal.  Pxn.  Cod«  i  1203  4  did  not 
work  reinstatement.  It  Is  not  entirely  clear 
whether  the  decision  turned  upon  the  non- 
obllteratlon  of  the  Judgment  or  upon  the  fact 
that  the  court  viewed  disbarment  as  outside 
the  "penalties  disabilities"  clause  of  the 
statute  UooKL  Psmai.  C<iDm  i  306  6  (Prop.  Of- 
ficial Draft.  1962)  provides  that  the  order 
vacating  the  conviction  does  not,  inter  alia. 
preclude  proof  of  conviction  whenever  rele- 
vant to  the  exercise  of  official  discretion,  nor 
does  It  Justify  a  defendant  In  denying  con- 
viction unless  be  also  calls  attention  to  the 
ord«r. 

"C/  Rubin  et  al.  at  63a-31.  fut  a  partial 
•Glutton  to  the  problem,  sofue  si»t«e  require 
the  des«ruotlckn  of  fing«rprlut«  and  arrest 
datA  upon  acquittal  or  dlaobarge  without 
trial,  «.0„  Iowa  Oodb  Ann.  {  740.3  (1060),  or 
their  r«tum  to  the  peraoA  involved,  e.g..  In.. 
AKN,    8TAT.    ch.    38.    {    306-6     (Smith-Kurd 


I9<?4) .  Often  the  fingerprints  are  not  returned 
unless  requested  Kg .  Conn  Oen.  8tat 
Rev.  S  3&-15  (1958) .  Absent  a  statute,  return 
or  destruction  has  been  denied  even  when 
the  arrest  has  been  found  patently  Improper 
In  Sterling  v  City  of  Oakland,  208  Cal  App 
2d  1.  24  Oal  Rptr  69«  (19621,  a  woman  was 
arrested  under  a  city  ordinance  prohibiting 
the  defrauding  of  a  taxlcab  operator  when 
the  driver  refused  to  change  a  twenty  dollar 
bin.  Despite  her  Judgment  against  the  onb 
company  for  false  arrest  and  malicious  pros- 
ecution, return  of  the  fingerprints  and  "mug 
shots  '  from  police  files  was  denied  See  gen- 
erally .Note,  42  In.  I,  Rirv  256  (1947):  Note. 
27  Temp  I.  Q  44!  (1954  1:  Annot  83  A  L.R. 
127    (  1933) 

"Schwartz  &  Skolnlck,  supra  note  7.  at 
134  38  In  conducting  this  portion  of  the 
Btudy,  tlie  authors  prepiu^d  four  hypotheti- 
cal application  flies,  which  were  submitted 
to  prospective  employers  by  an  employment 
agent.  Thiree  of  the  flies  reflected  an  arrest 
for  assault:  the  flrst  flie  showed  a  conviction 
and  satisfactory  completion  of  sentence,  the 
second  an  acquittal .  and  the  third  an  acquit- 
tal with  a  personal  letter  from  the  judge 
verifying  the  finding  of  not  guilty  and  stress- 
ing Uie  legal  presumption  or  lnni>oence  The 
fourth  file  made  no  mention  of  any  criminal 
record.  All  applications  were  for  lowest- 
level  positions  as  unskilled  laborers. 

"  Wall  erst  eln.  Testing  Opinion  of  Ca\i»e« 
of  Crime,  28  Focus  103  (1949).  cited  In  Tap- 
pan,  supra  note  7.  at  89 

'^  Mellcherlck,  Employment  Problems  of 
Former  Offenders.  2  N.P.P.A.J  43  (195«|.  See 
also  RifBiN.  op.  at.  rupra  note  11,  at  181-54 

"In  the  course  of  several  Informal  Inter- 
views wlUi  personnel  adinlnl.strators  of  com- 
panies located  on  both  tlie  ea&t  and  west 
coasts,  the  writer  gained  the  impression  that 
p>ersonn«I  officers  regard  the  picture  given 
by  this  study  as.  unreiallstlc  Most  said  that 
they  had  no  definite  policy  of  exclusion,  but 
wanted  full  disclosure  of  the  details  of  the 
offeni;e  In  order  to  weigh  each  cfitte  "on  the 
merits  ■  and  to  match  the  individual  to  tlie 
Job  Several  expressed  distrust  of  an  ex- 
pungement procedure,  and  Indlcnted  that 
they  would  not  look  favorably  on  someone 
who  had  Invoked  It.  As  one  man  put  It  "We 
probably  wouldn't  fire  the  guy  outright  \i.e.. 
In  the  event  of  subsequent  discovery  of  the 
offense  I.  but  I  think  we'd  be  rather  hurt 
that  he  didn't  feel  he  could  con>e  and  tell  us 
atwut  It" 

Administrators  of  two  of  the  concerns  (a 
major  university  and  a  nationwide  tem- 
porary-help service)  Indicated  that  they  did 
not  a.sk  the  appUc^int  about  prior  offenses, 
but  relied  exclusively  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  former  employers  (This  would  ef- 
feotlvely  foreclose  those  who  had  been  In- 
carcerated and  could  not  account  for  their 
post.  ")  On  the  otlier  hand,  firms  in  the  elec- 
tronics Held  typically  made  searching  Inquiry 
of  all  applicants,  even  thiise  applying  for 
the  most  menial  positions.  Presumably,  this 
practice  reflects  the  comptinles'  concern  over 
security  risks,  but  In  some  cases  the  probln)^ 
exceeds  relevaivt  Inquiry.  In  one  firm,  an 
applicant  for  the  poelUon  of  microwave  tube 
asaembler  (two  dollars/hour)  was  required 
to  list  all  arrests  or  convictions  and  give  full 
delalU,  IndU  ate  In  detail  any  other  "mis- 
conduct' with  which  he  or  alie  bad  been 
charged  (presumably  relating  to  employoMnt 
but  nut  clearly ) ,  aocouxvt  for  all  p<M9t  absences 
from  work,  explain  all  garnishments  or  other 
credit  impairment,  and  sign  an  agreement' 
Uiat  he  or  she  oould  be  Immediately  dis- 
charged without  resource  if  any  lnf<jrmaUon 
given  was  found  to  be  'false  or  misleading  " 
(Application  form  in  pooosnsion  of  the 
author  > 

•"  Mehcherclk.  supra  note  38,  at  48-40. 

"■  Robin  et  al.  at  638-30;  see  Wise,  Public 
Employrnent  of  Persons  u-it^i  a  Crimtnai  Rec- 
ord, 6  NJ>.P.A.J.  197,  108  (1900)  Rubins 
figures    are    based    largely    upon    Wlddlfleld. 


The  State  Coovtot,  1953  (unpublished  doc- 
toral thesis  o«j  file  at  Tale  I^w  Bchool  Li- 
brary). Variant  results  were  reported  by 
Green  In  a  study  conducted  In  19«0:  forty- 
two  states  were  reported  as  having  no  rule 
completely  prohibiting  employment  of  ex- 
offenders.  However,  only  twenty-eight  states 
Indicated  that  they  did  In  fact  hire  such 
persons,  usually  In  positions  of  unskilled 
labor  Oreen.  op  at  supra  note  13,  at  74 
This  survey  also  Included  a  limited  inquiry 
Into   municipal    hiring   practices.    Id.    at   73 

«  RvBiN  et  al   at  625.  628 

"  Md.  Ann  Code  art  64A,  (19  (1967). 
The  appointing  authority  may  consider  the 
conviction  in  granting  employment 

"  For  discussion  on  the  need  for  an  ex- 
pungement statute  to  make  some  differentia- 
tion on  the  b.-utls  of  the  gravity  of  the  offense 
and  the  crltlcallty  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  liifurmatlon  is  sought  see  text  accom- 
panying notes  132  44  infra. 

"  Broodly  speaking,  persons  convicted  of 
felonies  are  excluded.  Major  commanders  may 
grant  waivers  to  persons  convicted  of  lesser 
o.Tenses  If  they  have  been  free  of  all  forms 
Oif  civil  control  for  at  least  six  months.  Ad- 
judicated Juvenile  and  youthful  offenders 
may  be  granted  waivers  by  main  station  com- 
manders, who  may  delegate  their  authority 
to  recruiting  main  station  commanders  TTie 
latter  may  grant  waivers  for  certain  single 
minor  offenses  such  as  drunkenness  and  tru- 
ancy. 32  C.FR.  {5712(e)(5)  (19(52)  See 
generally  MacConnlck.  Defense  Department 
Policy  Toward  Former  Offenders,  National 
Probation     and     Pa«ol£     .Association     1951 

YtARBOOK    1. 

•"Green,  op.  cit  supra  note  11,  at  26.  Ftor 
a  more  enlightened  example  of  statutory 
exclusion  from  occupation  see  5  504  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  DLsclo^ure 
Act,  29  use.  5  504  (1964).  which  bars  per- 
sons convicted  of  specified  crimes  from  hold- 
ing various  positions  in  labor  unions  It 
should  be  noted  that  even  In  so  "high-risk" 
an  occupation,  the  ban  is  not  perpetual  but 
extends  only  five  years  from  conviction.  The 
statute  recognizes  the  possibility  of  reforma- 
tion. 

"  Tills  roughly  describes  a  case  known  to 
the  author  TTie  young  man  In  qviestlon  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  examination  after  giving 
a  full  explanation  and  now  enjoys  a  .'success- 
ful practice. 

"Cal  Bub.  &  Paor.  Coue  5  6576  (dlsquall- 
flcatlon  o<n  conviction  of  crime  of  moral  tur- 
pitude); Mich  Stat.  Ann.  {18.106  (1957) 
(disqualification  upon  conviction  of  any 
crime) 

•Minn  5?tat  Ann  !J  147  02  (optome- 
trist). 148  10  (chiropractor),  148. 7S  (physical 
therapist)    (Supp    19«5). 

"III.  Rev  Stat  ch  56' j.  ?  242  2  (Supp 
1965)  (dlsquallflcatton  on  conviction  of  fel- 
ony or  "any  crime  oppKraed  to  decency  or 
morality") 

"Wis  Stat  J  159  14  (1961)  (disqualifica- 
tion on  conviction  of  any  rrlme  i 

••  See  text  accompanying  notes  30-34  svpra 

"  See,  e  g  exreT>tlon«  to  the  sfAted  effect 
of  Cal  Pen  Cook  }  1203  4  In  Cal  Brs  & 
Prof  Code  J5I679  (dentists).  2383,  2384 
(physicians),  2983  (psychologists),  6102  (at- 
torneys), 6576  (barbers),  10177ib)  (real  es- 
tate brokers),  10302(b)  (business  opport'.i- 
nlty  brokers),  105e2(b)  (mineral,  oil,  and 
gas  licensees  1  :  Cai  Edt'c  Code  !  12910 
(teacher?):  Cal  Vehtcle  Code  }  13555  (revo- 
cfttlnn  of  driver's  llcen.se t  See  also  Epstein 
V  California  Horse  Racing  B<T«rd,  222  Oal. 
App    2d  831.  35  Col    Rptr    642   (19«3> 

"  Frequently.  It  Is  said  that  hiring  of  an 
offender  will  void  all  coverage.  See  Frym,  The 
Treatment  of  Recidivists,  47  J.  C»n*.  L-. 
C.  &  P.8.  1  (1956) .  The  following  Is  a  typical 
liberal  "blanket  bond"  provision : 

The  covara«e  of  this  bond  ihall  not  apply 
to  any  employee  from  and  after  the  time  that 
the  Insured  or  any  partner  or  officer  thereof, 
not   in  collusion   with  such   employee,  shall 


bavs  knowledge  or  Information  that  such 
employee  has  committed  any  fraudulent  or 
dishonest  act  In  tbe  swrtoe  of  the  Insured 
or  otherwise,  whether  such  act  be  committed 
before  or  after  the  date  of  employment  by  the 
Insured.  Lykke,  AttituAe  of  Bonding  Com- 
panies Toward  Probationers  and  Parole.es,  31 
Fed   Prob   36  (1967). 

This  study  suggests  that  the  surety  com- 
panies may  be  willing  to  examine  Individual 
cases  and  f>ermlt  the  employer  to  assume  the 
risk  himself,  and  the  wording  of  the  bond 
would  import  that  the  cancellation  of  pro- 
tection would  apply  only  to  the  individual 
and  not  to  the  concern  as  a  whole.  Ttils  is 
preferable  to  blanket  invalidation,  but  It  nev- 
ertheless requires  uncommon  understanding 
nnd  effort  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and 
there  Is  no  gxiarantee  that  the  consent  of  the 
purely  will  be  ^ven.  The  bonding  firm*  In- 
terviewed In  the  course  of  Lykke's  study  felt 
that  their  alleged  unwillingness  to  give  cov- 
erage was  more  often  than  not  used  as  an 
excuse  to  mask  the  employer's  hostility  to- 
ward hiring  persor^  with  an  offense  record. 

"  Footnote  omitted. 

"Bee  the  commentary  to  the  N.C.CX). 
MoDKL  Act,  supra  note  17.  at  98 

••  McCoBMicK,  Evii>EN(rE  89^94  ( 1954) . 
There  are  very  great  variations  among  the 
states  as  to  the  crimes  that  will  serve  as  a 
ground  of  impeachment, 

'*  E  g  .  People  v.  O'Brand,  92  Cal.  App.  2d 
752,  307  P.2d  1083  (1949);  People  v.  James, 
40  Cal.  App.  2d  740,  106  P.2d  947  U940)-  The 
new  California  Evidence  Code  (to  take  effect 
on  January  1,  1967)  codifies  In  i  788(d)  the 
dictum  of  People  v  Mackay,  68  Cal.  App.  123, 
208  Pac  135  (1023).  that  a  conviction  set 
aside  under  Cal.  Pen.  Codx  i  1203.4  cannot  be 
used  to  impeach  unless  the  person  Is  the  de- 
fendant In  a  subsequent  criminal  proceeding. 
The  present  state  of  the  law  Is  by  no  means 
clear,  and  the  Mackay  case  has  been  sexl- 
ously  eroded  by  later  holdings:  these  cases 
are  discussed  In  Comment,  3  Stan.  L  Rkv.  232 
(1949). 

Even  under  the  new  California  EiHdence 
Code  the  offender  who  ha  erred  in  a  state 
lacking  a  vacation  or  expungement  statute 
would  be  open  to  attack  in  a  California  court. 

"Grlswold,  The  hong  Vxeic.  61  A.B^J.  1017 
(1966). 

••  Id.  at  1031. 

"SaSU.S   144  (1960). 

■  NY.  Cnconbol.  Laws  i  9933  (McKlnney 
1981). 

"  For  a  suggestion  that  the  problem  Is  one 
of  due  process  see  Oreen,  op  c<t  supra  note 
11,  at  31-36.  It  must  be  remarked  that  peti- 
tioner had  not  obtained  a  certificate  of  good 
conduct.  N.T.  KxEctrnvE  Law  {  342.  following 
his  discharge  from  sentence;  If  he  had.  he 
would  have  escaped  the  bar  of  f  8.  There  Is 
no  Indication  that  he  wa.«  aware  of  the  avail- 
ability of  this  relief. 

•'NussBAUM,  FmsT  Oftenders,  a  Second 
Chancte  8-11  (196«).  The  arrest  rate  per 
100,000  population  In  1953  Is  given  as  4.231.6. 
1954  FBI  Unttorm  Crime  Rep  52  53  (table 
17).  The  most  recer.t  rate  (for  the  year  1963) 
Is  shown  as  3.460  4  1964  FBI  Unitoem  CaiME 
Rip.  106  07  (table  18).  Frjm  estimates  that 
there  are  10,500,000  persons  with  offense  rec- 
ords exclusive  of  traffic  matters.  Frjrn.  supra 
note  54,  at  3  While  Nussbaum's  estimate 
seems  excessive,  Frym's  seemi  tou  low,  In  the 
light  of  the  F.B.I  figures 

"-  NrssBAOM,  op.  Cit.  supra  note  64.  at  9 
The  FBI  indicates  that  41%  of  the  arrests 
reported  nationally  are  of  persons  under  the 
age  of  26  1964  FBI  UNlfoan  Ckimx  Rip.  108- 
09  citble  19)  (1.919.641  arrests  out  of  4,6*6.- 
080  below  age  of  26). 
•"  Note  66  supra. 

•  1964  FBI  UKiroaM  Cbime  Rip.  36-39  Of 
a  special  study  group  of  93,869  offenders.  76% 


had  a  prior  arrest  record.  On  the  otber  band, 
any  statistical  measurement  of  rehabilitation 
is  extremely  difficult,  because  it  involvss  the 
determination  of  a  negative  factor,  tlxat  la. 
the  absence  of  arrest  or  conviction  over  a 
g;\en  period  of  Ume.  C/.  Olaser,  Differenttal 
Association  and  Criminologicai  Prediction.  8 
Social  Psoblius  6  ( 1980 ) . 

*  SUTHKBLANB     it     CaXSSXY,     PalMCIPX.13     OF 

Criminoloct  318  (6th  ed.  1955). 

"■  Cressey.  Changing  Crtmtnals  The  Appli- 
cation of  the  Theory  of  Differential  Associa- 
tion, 61  Amehcan  J.  SociOLOOT  116  (1966). 

•^  Lohman,  Upgrading  Law  Enforcement,  9 
Police  19  ( 1966 ) .  Pot  psychiatric  comment  to 
the  same  effect  see  Erlckson,  The  Problem 
of  Ego  Identity,  4  J,  AMiaiCAN  Pstchoana- 
lttic  a.  56  (1966). 

"  Correctional  policy  must  be  viewed  not 
only  in  terms  of  Its  direct  effect  upon  (ylm- 
inal  activity  but  fclso  In  terms  of  Its  effect  up- 
on other  value  systems  of  society.  Cf.  BiocH 
*.  Oeis.  Man,  Crime  &  SociETT  494   (1063). 

-■  The  first  offender  s  need  for  expungement 
has  been  recognized  In  at  least  two  other  l^al 
systems.  Japanese  law  provides  that  after  five 
years  In  the  case  of  a  minor  crime  and  after 
ten  years  In  the  case  of  a  serious  crime,  the 
•sentence  (conviction)  loses  its  effect"  if 
there  has  been  no  further  offense.  Pinai, 
CoDi  OF  Japan,  art.  84-2,  2  E.H.S.  Law  Btru,, 
10    Ministry  of  Justice  transl.  1961). 

Interestingly,  among  the  most  comprehen- 
blve  provisions  for  the  cancellation  of  offense 
recurds  are  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  law 
specifies  various  probationary  perlcxls,  bfcsed 
on  the  severity  of  the  original  sentence,  dur- 
ing which  there  must  be  no  new  offense.  Up- 
on cancellation  of  the  record  of  conviction, 
the  offender  reverts  to  his  form«r  status:  the 
relief  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  flrst  offend- 
ers. RSPSR  CaiM.  Com  art.  67,  In  Bibman, 
Sovarr  Cbiminal  Law  &  PaociotrBi:  Thi 
RSFSR  CoDis  173-76  (1966) .  The  cancellation 
is  initiated  by  petition  of  the  offender  or  of 
a  s<x:lal  organization,  and  the  cause  Is  heard 
by  the  district  people's  court  at  the  offender's 
place  of  residence.  Notice  must  be  given  to 
the  procurator,  and  the  presence  of  the  of- 
fender at  the  hearing  Is  apparently  Jurlsdlc- 
loual.  IX  the  petition  is  denied,  a  new  peti- 
tion may  not  be  filed  for  one  year.  RSPSR 
CuDi  OF  CaiM.  PaociDrai,  art.  870,  In  Bnt- 
MAN,  op.  cit.  supra,  at  403. 

■-  Persons  convicted  of  specified  sex  offenses 
are  required  by  Cal.  Pwi.  Codb  i  300  to  regis- 
ter with  local  police  departments. 

'See  Baum,  supra  note  30,  at  823 

•'Cal    Wklfasi  &  Inbtns  Code  }   781. 

■'  The  author  was  Informed  of  a  recent 
case  In  which  a  young  man  had  been  granted 
relief  under  I  1208.46  following  his  convic- 
tion foe  gaaoUne  theft.  The  arresting  police 
agency  had  learned  of  the  sealing  order  and 
had  closed  its  files,  as  had  the  State  Bureau 
of  Criminal  Identification  aiid  Inveetlgation. 
However,  In  the  particular  county  where  the 
young  man  was  arrested,  the  booking  of  all 
prisoners  is  handled  at  the  county  jail  and 
separate  records  are  kept  by  the  sheriff's  de- 
I>artment  The  booking  record  reflecting  the 
theft  came  to  Ught  m  a  record  check  prior  to 
a  military  appointment.  Because  the  mili- 
tary authorities  not  unnaturally  raised  the 
question  of  wilful  concealment  of  the  record, 
the  young  man  was  in  a  worse  pxjsltlon — at 
least  until  full  explanation  could  be  given — 
than  he  would  have  been  had  no  sealing 
order  been  entered. 

~  Cal.  Wklfaeb  &  Instns  Com  I   781. 

"'  On  the  desirability  of  full  disclosure  of 
record  In  applications  for  certain  critical  po- 
sitions, see  text  accompanying  note  135  infra 

"N.CCX)  Model  Act.  8  Crime  *  Deun- 
QUENCT  97,  100  (1»«3).  Of  the  existing  or 
proposed  enactments  found  In  the  course  of 
this  study,  ootj  the  Model  Act  prohibits  em- 
ployers cr  lloensing  btirsaus  from  Inquiring 
into    the    fact    of    expungement     Cal.    Pin 


Code  S  1203.46  has  been  Interpreted,  how- 
ever, to  require  any  official  ^ency  with  rec- 
ords which  have  been  sealed  to  answer  any 
Inquiry:  "Ws  have  no  record  on  the  named 
individual."  41  Cal.  Ops.  ATrT  Okk.  102.  104 
(1963);  cf.  40  Cal   Os  Att't  Oen   60  (1962). 

'"  Baum.  tupra  note  30,  at  824.  Several 
California  [>robetion  officers  Indicated  to  the 
author  that  they  had  encountered  inatancee 
of  such  questioning,  and  as  expungement 
becomes  more  widely  Invoked  one  would  ex- 
pect the  practice  to  spread  The  Inquiry  may 
take  various  forms,  from  "Have  you  ever  had 
an  offense  record  exptuiged?"  to  "Have  you 
ever  appeared  as  a  moving  party  In  any 
court?  Explain  fully."  Cf.  Note,  76  Ha«v.  L. 
Hev.  776.  880   (1986) 

«  Letter  from  Ronald  H.  Beattey,  Chief. 
Bure&u  of  Crlinlnal  Statistics.  CaUfornia  De- 
partment of  Justice,  to  the  author.  January 
17,  1966,  The  Bureau  reports  2,817  actions 
filed  under  section  1303.46  In  the  period  from 
July  1962  through  December  1966.  Of  these, 
2.379  were  proceeeed  to  completion  and  the 
Identification  files  closed:  in  the  remaining 
cases,  the  Bureau  was  unable  Initially  to 
identify  the  defendant,  and  the  order  had 
therefore  to  be  returned  vrtth  a  request  for 
more  Information 

"Whether  It  Is  accessible  enough,  aiul  how 
It  might  be  made  more  s'^cesslble,  is  omi- 
sldered  In  part  IV  below 

"■'  Note  16  supra. 

"Mich    Levies   1965    act   213,   at   1184 

■•-  See  note  76  supra 

-  In  1963,  the  law  was  extended  to  all  first 
offenders  regardless  of  age  Minn  Sess  Lswe 
1963,  ch    819.  at  1441-42 

>^  1949  Minn    Ops    Att't  Gen    328-B 

•"  1961-53  N  J  Ops  Att't  Oen   143 

-Id  at  206. 

•"N.J.  Stat  Ant»   J  47:3-9(1)   (Supp   1966) 

"  In  re  Garofone.  80  N.J  8up>er  269.  271  193 
A  2d  398.406  (1963) .  o#'d,  42  N  J  344,  300  A  .2d 
101  (1964)   (possession  of  barbiturates). 

«N  J  Stat  Ann   f  2A:169-3  (1961). 

» fn  re  Garofone.  80  N.J  8up>er  259  1P3 
A.2d  398.  (1963),  of  d  43  N.J  244.  300  A  2d 
101  (1964). 

"NJ  Stat  Ann    5  2A:160-6  (1961). 

••  PEirenthetlcally.  the  scope  of  the  dis- 
orderly person  classification  Is  disturbingly 
broad  In  one  startling  case,  a  disgruntled 
husband  procured  a  revolver.  Jimmied  the 
screen  of  his  long-estranged  wife's  bedroom 
with  a  putty  knife,  and  shot  her  lover  when 
the  latter  attacked  him  with  an  axe.  His  argu- 
ment of  self-defense  was  denied  on  the 
ground  that  by  carrying  Implements  of  entry 
(the  putty  knife)  and  the  revolver,  he  was  a 
"disorderly  person"  who  was  subject  to  Im- 
mediate arrest,  which  the  deceased  was  slm- 
plv  trvlnp  to  effect — with  the  axe.  State  v. 
Agnesi.  92  -V  J.L  53.  104  Atl  299  il918)  afd, 
93  NJ.L.  638,  106  AU.  893,  108  Atl.  115  (1919). 
Just  what  are  the  bounds  of  "quasi- 
crimlnallty"'^ 

••  See  text  accompanying  notes  30-34  supra 

»■  AlJk.  CXiDE  tit.  13,  {378  1958).  .\iJkSKA 
Stat  §47.10  080 ig)  (1962).  Are?  Rrv.  Stat 
A.NN  {  8-22aA  (1966),  Cal.  Weuaiu:  & 
Inst  Nb  Code  5  503.  Colo  Rri .  Stat.  {  22-8-1 
i3),  13  (1963):  Conn,  Gen  Stat  Rev  i  17-72 
(1968):  Del,  Code  Ann.  tli.  10,  5  982(b) 
(1953) :  DC.  Com  Ann  {16-230e(dl 
iSupp.rV'.  1965):  Fla  Stat  $  39  10(3)  (1961): 
Ga.  Code  Ann  s  24-2418  1 1969)  ,  Hawau  Rev 
Laws  i  333-1  il955),  Idaho  Coi>s  Ann  S  16- 
1814(5)  (Supp  1965),  III  Rev  Stat  ch.  37. 
§702-9  (1965),  Ind.  Ann  Stat  J  9-3215 
iSupp.  1966):  Kan.  Gen  Stat  Ann  §38- 
801  11964);  Kt  Rev  Stat  5  208  200(5)  (1962 
La  Rrv  Stat  5  13-1580  (1962):  Me  Rrv  9t«t 
ANN.  tit  15,  ?  2502' 11  (1964):  Md  Ann  Code 
art  26,  J  54  (1967):  Mass  Gen  Laws  Ann  ch 
119,  153  (10581:  Mich  Stat  Ann.  §27.8178 
(598  1)  (1962):  Minn.  Stat.  Ann  ii  342.13. 
360.311  1 1)  (Supp  1966):  Mxss.  Code  Ann. 
$7186-09    iSupp    1964);  Mo    Rrv    Stat    §211. 
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171(1)    (1969):  Mont   R«v   Codis  Ann.  i  lO- 
611   (8upp.  lUafi);  Niv.  Rbv   »rAT.  f  83  1»0(3) 

19631:  NH  Rirv  Stat  Ann  «  169  36  (1956); 
N  J  8t*t.  Ann.  |  2A  4-S9  (1961):  NM.  Stat 
Ann.  I  13-8-45  (Supp.  1966):  NT  FAMn-T  Or. 
Act  1781:  N.C.  Obm.  Stat  |  110-24  (1969): 
N.D.  Ctorr.  Code  |  37-16-31  1 1960) ;  Ohio  Hit 
Cooa  Ann.  f  3161  36  (Page  Supp  1966)  :  Okj-a 
Stat  tit.  30.  1891  (1961);  0«B  Rkv  Stat 
i  419.543  (19«3);  Pa.  Stat  Ann  tit.  U.  {(  361. 
369-417  (1966);  P.R  Laws  Ann  tit.  34.  J  2011 
(Supp.  1966):  B.I.  Qbn.  Laws  Ann.  i  14-1-40 
(1966):  8.C.  CoDB  Ann  |  16-1203  (1963);  S.D 
CoOB  i  43  0337  (1939) ;  Tbnn.  Codb  Ann  i  37- 
267  (Supp.  1965)  (by  Implication);  Tix.  Rev 
Civ.  Stat.  Ann  art.  2338-1.  J  13  (Supp  1965); 
Utah  Codb  Ann  i  66-10-106(3)  (Supp.  1966): 
Vt.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  33.  15  601.  627  (1958)  (by 
Implication);  Va.  Code  Ann.  116.1-179 
(1960):  V.I.  Codb  Ann.  tit  6.  (3606  (1967); 
Wabh.  Rbv.  Codb  Ann.  {  13.04.340  (Supp. 
1966):  W.  Va.  Codb  Ann  3  4904(83)  (1961): 
Wis.  Stat.  I  48J8(1)  ( 1961 ):  Wyo  3tat  Ann 
i  14-109 (d)  (1957).  The  federal  provision  U 
round  in  18  U  S  C.  I  5033  (  1964) 

"  OuJy  Iowa.  Maryland,  Nebraska,  and 
Vermont  appear  to  lack  statutes  explicitly 
governing  Juvenile  court  records.  In  tbeae 
states,  the  matter  may  b«  covered  by  court 
rule.  Of.  Md.  Ann.  Code  art.  36,  I  64  (1957). 
Miss.  Cod«  Ann.  {7186-30  (1943)  prohibits 
dlvulgeiice  of  the  names  of  minors  for  stalls- 
tlcal  reporting  purposes,  but  does  not  ex- 
pressly protect  police  or  court  records  from 
public  Inspection  Mout.  Kev  Codes  Ann. 
i  10-683  (Supp.  1965)  limits  disclosure  of 
Identity  and  opening  of  hearing  to  cases 
where  the  minor  Is  charged  with  a  felony  See 
Oels.  Publication  of  the  Names  of  Juvenile 
Pelons,  33  Mont.  L  Rev  141  ( 1961 )  In  several 
states,  only  the  probation  officer's  reports  are 
withheld  from  public  access.  E  g  .  N  M  Stat 
Ann.  113-8-66  (1963):  cf.  Mo.  Rev.  Stat. 
1211.321(3)  (1969)  (discussed  pages  177-78 
infra )  In  Ohio,  the  exclusion  of  persons 
other  than  parents,  child,  or  counsel  of 
record  Is  Implicit  rather  than  express.  See 
Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.  f  3161  18  (Page  Supp. 
1966). 

»ni.  Rev.  Stat.  ch.  37.  7(»-8(3)  (1966): 
Minn.  Stat.  Ann.  {  360.161  (Supp.  1966):  and 
NT.  Pamlly  Ct  Act  i  784  are  typical  statutes 
requiring  police  department  segregation  of 
juvenile  flies  and  prohibiting  public  dis- 
closure. The  Mlnneaota  statute  has  been 
interpreted  as  forbidding  the  furnishing  of 
police  records  to  governmental  agencies,  at 
least  without  court  order  1966  Minn  Ops. 
Att'y  Oen.  2&S-L  A  number  of  states  have 
statutes  regulating  the  taking  and  trans- 
mission of  fingerprints  and  Identification 
photographs  In  Juvenile  cases  See  Myren  & 
Swanson.  Police  Work  With  Children  77- 
80   (1963). 

"■On  the  use  of  juvenile  court  adjudica- 
tion records  In  later  atlvilt  proceedings  are 
Annot  ,  96  A.L  R.2d  792  ^19ti4):  Note,  32  So. 
Cal.  L    Rev    207    il959). 

""Eg,  Mass.  Oen.  Laws  Ann  ch  119,  J  60 
(1965)  (no  disqualification  for  public  serv- 
ice either  under  the  Commonwealth  or  In 
anv  political  subdivision  thereof) :  Utah  Code 
Ann.  155-10-106(2)  (Supp.  1966)  (no  dis- 
qualification for  any  civil  or  military  service 
appointment).  Several  Massachusetts  proba- 
tion officers  informed  the  author  that  the  law 
Is  Ineffective  as  a  real  aid  to  employment 
because  It  falls  to  cover  private  hiring.  An 
attempt  to  deal  with  private  employment 
would  probably  be  Ineffective  unless  it  re- 
st.-lcied  the  scope  of  permissible  questioning 
of  an  applicant  Some  Jurisdictions  expressly 
preserve  the  right  to  examine  Juvenile  records 
when  application  Is  made  for  a  law  enforce- 
ment position  Eg  111  Rev  Stat  ch.  37, 
5  703-9(3)     iSupp     1965). 

>"C/.  Alaska  Sta*.  i  47  10.060(e)  (1063) 
which  provides  for  expungement  of  the  rec- 


ord of  any  minor  tried  as  an  adult  on  a  waiver 
of  Juvenile  court  Jurisdiction   No  comparable 
provision    la    avaUAbie    for    Juvenile    eourt 
adjudications.    See    also    Minn     Stat.    Ann 
\  242  81    (Supp.  1966). 

'■"Note,  79  Harv.  L.  Rev.  775.  800  (1966) 
'"*  Eg  ,  In  re  Holmes.  379  Pa    699,  604.  109 
A  2d  523,  526  (1954)  :  "No  suggestion  or  taint 
of    criminality    attaches    to    any    finding    of 
delinquency   by  a   Juvenile   court  • 

"••  Matza,  Delinquency  and  Drift  73 
(1964).  The  problem  Is  not  limited  to  the 
United  States  In  Oreat  Britain,  expungement 
procedures  were  prop>osed  In  1960;  these  were 
rejected  by  the  Committee  on  Children  and 
Young  Persons  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
not  "a  record"  in  the  case  of  a  Juvenile  delin- 
quent, but  In  fact  many  records  While  the 
Committee  was  sympathetic  to  the  need.  It 
apparently  felt  an  expungement  law  would  be 
Ineffective  Committee  on  Children  &  Young 
Persons.  Report,  Cnid  No.  1191,  at  74-75 
(1960-61), 

In  FMnJand,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law 
I>ermlt«  the  "abolition"  of  all  accusatory 
pleadings  and  adjudication  records  where  a 
punishable  offense  occurred  before  the 
offender's  eighteenth  birthday  Dolling,  "Pln- 
nlah  Juvenile  Penal  Law"  (Das  Pinnlsche 
Jugendslr&freclit.  rechtd.  Jiigond  |19«1|. 
»  21,  at  326  28).  abstracted  In  2  Excerpta 
Crlmlno.ogica    601-02.    No     1221    (1962), 

•«  109  Cal.  App.  2d  787,  78»-eO:  241  P  2d 
631,  633  (1962);  accord.  Jones  v.  Common- 
wealth. '.86  Va.  335,  341-42,  38  S  E  2d  444,  447 
(  1946  I  In  a  mordant  dissent  In  In  re  Holmes. 
379  Pa  599,  613,  109  A  2d  523.  829  (190), 
MuRmaiino.  J.  terms  the  notion  that  a  Ju- 
venile record  does  Its  owner  no  lasting  harm 
a  "moet  disturbing  fallacy  '  and  a  "placid 
br^-anlde  '  He  oolorf uUy  describes  a  Juvenile 
record  a»i  a  lengthening  chain  that  its  riveted 
poseessor  will  drag  after  him  through  child- 
hood, youthhood,  adulthood  and  middle  age 
....  It  will  be  an  ominous  shadow  fol- 
lowing his  tottering  stepts.  It  will  stand  by  his 
bed  at  night,  and  It  will  hover  over  him  when 
he  dozes  fitfully  In  the  dusk  of  his  remain- 
ing day 

'•^  NnSSBAUM,     PlRST     OrTBNDEBS.     A     SlCOND 

Chance  4  ( 1966) .  quotes  the  application  form 
of  a  leading  university  as  asking.  "Have  you 
ever  been  placed  on  probation  or  parole,  or 
had  any  oUier  penalty,  scholastic  or  disci- 
plinary, imposed?"  The  application  for  grad- 
uate fellcrwshlp  aaslstanoe  under  Title  TV  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  requires 
full  reporting  and  certification  of  all  crimes 
other  than  those  committed  before  the  ap- 
plicant's sixteenth  birthday  and  minor  traf- 
fic violations.  US  Dep't  of  Health,  Educ.  k 
Welfare,  form  OE  4149  The  NDEA  applica- 
tion, however,  provides  that  all  information 
will  be  "treated  confidentially"  and  will  be 
weighed  "only  as  to  the  suitability  of  the 
a^ypUcant  as  a   .   ,   .   Pillow" 

""For  a  dlscusulon  of  military  regulations 
see  note  45  SMpra 

■"  Note  98  supra  and  accompanying  text. 

"'Cf.  Note,  79  Harv  L  Rev  776.  786-86 
(1966). 

'"  Note  35  supra  and  accompanying  text. 

''^  .\uthorltv  cited  note  110  supra. 

"^The  FBI  eetlmatee  that  616%  of  all 
juvenile  cases  are  settled  without  referral  to 
the  ooiua,  either  within  the  police  depart- 
ment Itself  (47  2"^).  referral  to  a  welfare 
agency  ( 1 .6  '"o  ) .  or  referral  to  another  police 
agency  \2.7'^t).  1964  FBI  Unitorm  Ckimi 
Rkp  102  (table  13).  On  the  Informal  han- 
dling of  delinquents  see  Tappan,  Unofficial 
Ddinquency.  29  Neb.  L  Rev   547  (1960). 

'"  Cal  Dbpt  or  Jubticb,  OarrNQiTKNCT  and 
Probation  in  Californu  93-94  ( 1963). 

"'  A  comman  example  Is  the  choice  be- 
tween 'grand  theft  auto"  (commonly  a  fel- 
ony i  and  the  leaser  offense  of  "Joyrtdlnc** 
(comaionly  a  mlsdemeftnor  i    The  author  wae 


Informed  by  officials  of  the  OfBoe  of  economic 
Opportunity  on  the  Weet  Co«t  that  this  wu 
a  particularly  trouble«xne  dichotomy,  since 
some  police  agencies  and  Juvenile  courts 
classified  all  autotnobUe  thefts  by  minors  as 
felonious,  while  others  classified  them  as  Joy. 
riding  unless  there  were  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances The  net  effect  of  theae  disparate 
policies  is  to  exclude  some  youths  from  Job 
Corps  placements  while  permitting  the  ad- 
mission of  others  who  committed  precisely 
the  same  act  but  did  so  in  a  more  lement 
Jurisdiction. 

'•  Cal  Pen   Code  {  469 

'■'  Cal  Pen.  Codb  |  368.  The  municipality 
in  question.  It  may  be  noted  In  passing, 
seems  to  have  displayed  singular  concern  over 
the  osculatory  activity  of  its  citizens.  Re- 
portedly. It  had  upon  its  books  until  recent- 
ly an  ancient  ordinance  prohibiting  any  two 
persons  from  kissing  unless  each  first  wiped 
ihe  lips  ol  the  other  with  carbollzed  rose- 
water. 

""  Report  of  Cal.  Special  Stttdt  Coku.  ok 
Juvenile  Justice,  pt.   1,  at   19    (1960). 

""In  a  number  of  counties  It  Is  the  prac- 
tice for  the  probation  department  to  offer  to 
file  the  petition  for  expungement.  This  re- 
flects recognition  of  the  need  to  make  the 
persons  Involved  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
such  action  and  to  minimize  expense  and  red 
tape. 

""  The  Intricacies  of  these  provisions  have 
not  Insured  their  uniform  success,  and  a 
number  of  ploys  have  been  developed  to  cir- 
cumvent them.  In  one  police  department  sur- 
veyed by  the  writer,  the  "sealing"  Is  accom- 
plished by  stamping  "sealed"  upon  the  face 
of  the  master  Index  card  (the  so-called  "al- 
pha card")  and  then  replacing  It  In  the  file. 
Lofl  Angeles  County  reportedly  Interprets  the 
statute  as  narrowly  as  possible  and  seals  only 
the  records  of  the  particular  offense  or  situa- 
tion which  resulted  in  wardship  or  adjudica- 
tion as  a  dependent  child,  leaving  untouched 
any  prior  or  subsequent  entries.  Where  the 
case  has  been  transferred  between  counties, 
los  Angeles  county — and  apparently  others 
following  Its  lead — allegedly  will  not  honor 
an  expungement  order  from  another  Juvemis 
court,  but  will  require  the  institution  of  new 
proceedings  In  lU  own  Jurisdiction.  (It  has 
not  been  possible  to  verify  these  practices 
because  the  writer's  inquiries  to  the  county 
in  question  have  gone  unanswered.) 

Upon  occasion  a  minor  Is  first  brought  to 
municipal  court  and  then  is  certified  to  Ju- 
venile court  when  his  age  is  established.  The 
author  was  told  of  two  instances  where  the 
municipal  court  refused  at  first  to  honor  ths 
seaiing  order  of  the  Juvenile  (superior)  court. 

The  probation  department  personnel  Inter- 
viewed indicated,  however,  that  such  evaslv* 
tactics  are  relatively  rare,  and  from  the  au- 
thor's observations,  the  general  level  of  '»  • 
operation  has  been  quite  high. 

"'  40  Cal.  Ops   Attt  Gen.  60  (1963). 

'■'■'Cf.  text  accompanying  note  78  supra. 
Only  Utah  has  a  similar  provision.  Bee  Utah 
Code  Ann.  {55-10-117  (Supp.  1966)  (dis- 
cussed In  text  accompanying  notes  128-31 
infra) . 

'■'  See  note  81  supra. 

'"  Mat7a.  op   rit  supra  note  108.  at  23. 

'"  "ITlhe  period  of  time  that  must  elapse 
before  the  procedures  are  available  Is  often 
that  m  which  the  existence  of  the  record  is 
most  Important — the  time  of  higher  educa- 
tion, military  bfrvlce  or  Initial  employment," 
Note.  79  Harv    L.  Rrv.  776.  800  (1966). 

>»  The  Attorney  General  has  ruled  that  a 
sheriff  or  county  attorney  cannot  disclose 
Information  from  Juvenile  records  even  be- 
fore expungement  See  6  Kan.  L.  Rxv.  896 
(1958). 

■"  The  difficulties  in  application  of  such  a 
standard  and  the  Oordian  queetloa  of  who 
should  be  excluded  from  expungement  are 
tajten  up  in  greater  detail  In  pta-t  IV. 
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t»»aTAR     Codb    Aim.    165-10-117     (Supp. 

1965). 
"•  Note.  79  Habv.  L   Rrv    776.  800. 
^  ibid. 

^'■Compare  Wash  Rev  Code  Ann  {  13  04. 
230  (Supp.  1965),  uHth  Va  Code  Ann. 
t  16  1-198  ( 1950)  The  latter  permits  destruc- 
tion of  Juvenile  and  adult  records  at  the 
clerk's  discretion,  after  the  passage  of  vary- 
ing periods  of  time  depending  on  the  serious- 
ness of  the  offense 

I"  State  of  NY.  Assy  Bill,  Int.  No.  233 
(3d  Rdg  647,  Print  5363,  R«c.  703)  (1965). 
"=  8  CaiMi  li  Delinsl-enct  100  (1962)  The 
Model  Act  was  drafted  In  response  to  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Conference  on 
Parole.  Nat'l  Peobation  *  Parole  Ass'n. 
Parole  in  Principle  and  PRAcrnrE  136  ( 1967  i 

■'•New  York  Time*.  July  33.  1966.  p  1. 
col.  7;  p.  32.  col.  6  A  revised  version  of  the 
bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  1966  legis- 
laUve  session  SUte  of  N  Y.  Sen.  Bill,  Int. 
No.  1146  (Print.  1159)  (1966).  It  removes  the 
"automatic  amnesty"  provision  of  Its  pred- 
ece^wv)r.  and  provides  for  the  Initiation  of 
proceedings  by  a  verified  petition  Under 
this  modified  bill,  the  petitioner  would  be 
entitled  to  amnesty  if  he  "reasonably  es- 
tablishes" to  the  court's  satisfaction  that 
amnesty  "would  best  serve  and  secure  his 
rehabilitation  and  would  best  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest."  M  at  5  91  Cf  note  147  infra 
and  afcompanylng  text.  Tills  bill  was  re- 
ported passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  8,  1966. 
New  York  Times,  March  9,  1966,  p  30,  col  2. 
To  avoid  confusion,  all  references  In  the  text 
are  to  the  1965  bill, 

■estate  of  NY.  Ass'y  Bill,  supra  note  132, 
at    i!  90-91. 

>«  Jd    at   i  90(6). 
"^  Id    at   ti  93(3)-(«). 
>*  Id.  at   5  92(3). 
"•/d.at  5  93. 
'••/d.  at  I  99 
'''/d.  at  H  97.98 

"• /d    at  196    Enforcement  of  the  bill  was 
vested  In  the  State  Commission  for  Human 
Rights,  and  Bi)eclflc  penalties  were  provided 
for  violation  of  Its  provisions  /d   at  I  94. 
"•  8  Cbimb  a  Delinqitenct   100  ( 1963  )  . 
'"  /bid.  Presumably,  the  offender  would  be 
required  to  file  a  petition  In  either  case. 
^"Ibid 

I'^See  p    183  infra 

"^New  York  Times,  July  23,  196S,  supra 
note  134. 

'"State  of  NY.  Ass'y  BUI,  supra  note  132, 
at  S  90(2). 

•"On    the    comi>elllng    need    for    personal 
sUbUlty  m  a  "dispenser  of  lethal  power"  see 
U.S   Dep't  of  the  Air  Force,  Guidance  for  Im- 
plmirnting  the  Human  Rrliability  Program, 
AFM    160-55    (1962),    in    Katz,    Ooldstbin    & 
DER.snnwiT7,.    Materials    of   Psychoanalysis 
ti  Law   677-92    (5th    temp,   mimeo.   ed.    1955) 
(cited  with  permission  of  the  authors). 
'^8  Crime  &  Dr.LiNgtTBNCY  99  (1962). 
'=■'  Zenoff.   Cit-il  Incompetency  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  32  Geo    Wash    L    Rev    243 
(1963). 
'"Id.  at  249. 

>"Cal.  Pen  Code  {  1203  45  See  note  81 
supra  and  accompanying  text. 

'■■♦While  this  suggestion  might  seem  un- 
realistic in  view  of  the  fact  tliat  probation 
departments  are  often  overworked  and  un- 
dersUffed.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
required  d(x:unients  are  very  largely  pro 
forma  and  the  task  Is  essentially  a  clerical 
one.  Pre-prlnted  petition  and  affidavit  forms 
may  be  helpful.  The  restoration  of  the  re- 
formed offender  to  his  place  In  society  is  the 
goal  of  any  probation  program,  and  the 
specialized  skills  of  probation  personnel 
would  seem  particularly  useful  in  assisting 
the  eligible  former  offender  to  avail  himself 
of  the  relief.  The  availability  of  expungement 
(san  be  a  powerful  asset  in  a  ciisework  plan. 


>■»  Profeasor  Oreeham  Sykes  has  aptly 
pointed  out  that  the  system  of  punishment 
implies  a  scheme  of  reward,  and  that  It  Is 
precisely  upon  this  point  that  our  system  of 
penal  law  founders — at  least  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Individual  It  seeks  to  control. 
Though  he  spoke  In  particular  of  the  prison 
and  Its  administration,  his  remarks  are  ger- 
mane to  the  correctional  law  as  a  whole. 
Sykes,  Thb  Socibtt  or  Captives,  50-52 
(1958). 

'«  Cf  Goldstein.  Police  Discretion  Not  to 
Invoke  ihe  Criminal  Procss:  Loir-Visibility 
Decisions  in  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
69   Yale   L.J    543.  590-92    (1960). 

'  Ct  Mannheim,  Man  and  Socittt  in  aN 
AGE  or  RicoNffrRUcrroN  281-83  (1940).  This 
observation  assumes,  the  point  that  we  pun- 
ish with  a  purp<i«e  of  rehabilitation,  and  not 
solely  to  satisfy  our  urge  for  vengeance. 

'"  Professor  Matza  observes  that  delin- 
quency 18  facilitated  when  the  "moral  bind 
of  the  law  Is  neutralized."  Matza.  Dblin- 
Qt'ENCY  AND  Dru-t  98  (1964)  A  sense  of  In- 
justice (i.e.,  that  even  If  one  reforms,  one 
will  not  be  forgiven  and  cannot  rid  oneself 
of  the  stigma  of  the  crime)  supports  the 
processes  by  which  the  neutralization  occurs 

■'^8  Crime  &  Delinquency  99    (1962) 

'••  Ibid  The  same  conclusion  was  reached 
by  the  commentators  to  the  Model  Penal 
Code  Model  Penal  Codi  {  6.05,  comment  at 
30-31   (Tent.  Draft  No.  7,  1967) 

""  Mtben  a  Swanson,  Police  Work  With 
Chiijdkkn   79    1 1962  i  . 

"Baum.  Wiping  Out  a  Criminal  or  Juve- 
lille  Record,  40  Cal.  SB  J   816,  824  il965). 

'""  Information  on  the  policy  of  the  FBI 
regarding  submitted  records  was  obtained 
from  Identification  division  administrators 
in  Washington.  D  C.  through  the  help  of 
special  agents  of  the  San  Joee,  California, 
field  offlcc.  The  author  gratefully  acknow;- 
edges  their  assistance 

""New  York  Times.  July  23,  1965,  p.  1,  col. 
7;  p  32,  col  6  The  objection  that  expunge- 
ment and  vacation  of  con'vlotlon  la'ws  permit 
the  "rewriting  of  history"  Is  frequently  raised 
See.  e.g.,  Moixn.  Pkmal  Ooox  i  6.05.  comment 
at  30  (Tent.  Efraft  No.  7,  1957). 

i*  The  adoption  of  a  "limited  uiqulry'  rule 
does  not  solve  all  the  former  offender's  em- 
ployment pxroblems  or  Insure  that  the  em- 
ployer will  not  discern  the  offense  It  merely 
blocks  the  route  of  direct  Inquiry,  and  its 
virtue  In  so  doing  Is  that  It  makes  much 
more  clear  the  spirit  of  the  statute  by  cut- 
ting off  the  main  source  of  forced  disclosure 
Total  compliance  with  that  spirit  can  never 
be  assured,  and  employers  n  111  be  able  to 
learn  by  Indirection  what  they  cannot  learn 
directly  Customarily,  Inquiry  Is  made  about 
past  employment;  i>ersonnel  officials  desire 
to  know  when,  where  and  why  no  longer 
Thus,  an  employment  gap  because  of  a  Jail 
sentence  may  be  all  too  apparent.  While 
questioning  of  this  kind  can  allow  the  em- 
ployer to  evade  the  statute's  intended  end, 
it  Is  neither  realistic  nor  desirable  to  attempt 
to  foreclose  all  questioning  about  i>ast  work 
The  "limited  inquiry"  mode  can  substantially 
reduce  the  potential  for  forced  disclosure  o'. 
offense,  but  It  cannot  wholly  eliminate  it, 

""People  V.  Pleri,  260  NY  316.  327,  199  N.E. 
496.  499  (1936). 

'«"  Ruben  et  al.  at  694. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Prefcident,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat.  at  the  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1486.  to  establish  an  Anti- 
trust Re\1e'w  and  Re\islon  Commission. 
introduced  by  Uie  distin^ished  Senator 
from  Ne'w  York  iMr.  jAvrrs>.  for  him- 
self, Mr  Hritska.  Mr.  Coopkr.  Mr.  Dolk, 
Mr.  McOee,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Towek. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2247 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams  ' . 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolma  t.Mr 
Hollings  I .  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hait)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harrisj,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  \Mt.  Javits)  .  the  Senator  from 
Maine  ^Mr.  Muskie;,  the  Senator  from 
Neu  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoyai  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy'. 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Hartk.e>  were  added  as  co^xjnsors  of 
S.  2247,  a  bill  to  further  Insure  due  proc- 
ess in  tlie  administrative  discharge  pro- 
cedure followed  by  the  Armed  Forces 

s.  asi3 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Haetke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings" was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2513.  the  Older  Americans  Rights  Act 
of  1971. 

S.    2671 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  iMr.  Bur- 
DicK>.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<  Mr.  MoNDALE  I .  the  Senator  from  Utah 
'Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Senator  frtan  West 
V'ireinia  iMr  Randolph  i  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2571,  the  Riuul  Devel- 
opment and  Population  Dispersion  Act. 
SEMATC  jonrr  ■xbolittioi'   is« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  for  Mr.  Rollings,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE I  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  169.  to  pay  tribute 
to  law-enforc«ment  officers  of  this  coun- 
try on  Law  Day.  May  1,  1972. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Wu-liams  ' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  32.  the 
CcMiversion  Research,  Education,  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1971. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
44 — ORIGINAL  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION REPORTED  TO  AUTHOR- 
IZE THE  PRINTING  OF  A  CERTAIN 
STUDY  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

1  Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
Llie  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
concurrent  resolution,  and  submitted  a 
report    iNo.  92-403)    thereon: 

S.   CON.   EES.   44 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  Th&t  the  study 
entitled  "International  Cooperation  In  Outer 
Space.  A  Sjinpoeium",  prepared  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeponautical 
and  Space  Sciences  under  the  dlrecUon  of 
the  staff  of  such  cxjmmlttee.  be  printed  with 
illustrations  as  a  Senate  document,  and  that 
there  be  printed  three  thousand  addltioiial 
copi*m  of  such  document  lor  tike  use  of  that 
committee. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  180— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATENO 
TO  THE  VIOLENCE  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

( Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatl(HU. ) 

Mr.  RIBICOPP  Mr.  President,  today, 
with  the  coeponsorship  of  the  distln- 
gruLshed  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts  <  Mr.  Kennedy  > .  I  am  introducing  a 
Senate  resolution  calling  for  an  end  to 
the  violence  and  bloodshed  in  Nortliern 
Ireland,  and  setting  forth  the  principles 
upon  which  a  genuine  solution  must  t)€ 
based. 

This  resolution  Is  being  introduced  be- 
cause the  current  tragedy  In  Ulster  In- 
volves a  denial  of  the  basic  principles  of 
human  decency  and  social  Justice  Con- 
cern for  those  oppressed  and  persecuted 
because  of  their  religion  or  skin  color 
has  been  an  historic  tradition  of  our 
coimtry.  and  I  would  hope  we  never  be- 
come so  jaded  that  we  ignore  such  prob- 
lems. Discrimination  against  Catholics  in 
Northern  Ireland  is  Just  as  abhorrent  as 
the  discrimination  practiced  against 
blaclc  people  in  our  own  country.  Ben- 
galls  in  East  Pakistan,  or  Jews  in  the  So- 
viet Union  It  is  morally  wrong  and  can 
only  bring  shame  on  Its  perpetrators,  and 
spawn  desperate  reactions  by  those  op- 
pressed 

Since  the  partition  of  Ireland  some  50 
years  ago  by  Great  Britain,  the  Catholic 
minority  in  Northern  Ireland  has  been 
denied  equal  opportunity  in  securing  Jobs, 
housing,  social  services  and  voting  repre- 
sentation. We  see  the  results  of  this  in  the 
flames  rising  from  Belfast  and  London- 
derry, in  the  funeral  processions  for  dead 
children,  in  the  torn  up  roads  leading  to 
the  North,  and  in  the  Jails  crowded  with 
men  detained  without  due  process  of  law. 

Mast  recently  we  have  seen  the  effects 
of  the  continued  hostihties  in  reporUs  of 
the  torture  of  detainees  in  Northern  Ire- 
land published  in  the  London  Sunday 
Time.s  Prune  Minister  Heath  has  ordered 
an  Immediate  inquiry  into  the  brutal 
inleno^ation  tactics  described  first- 
hand by  those  tortured.  But  the  solu- 
tion IS  not  more  gentle  Interrogation 
methods  nor  increased  Brltisli  military 
operations. 

British  neglect  and  misrule  in  North- 
ern Ireland  have  left  a  legacy  of  fear 
and  hate  that  the  deployment  of  thou- 
sands of  more  British  troops  will  never 
erase  Belated  and  half-hearted  at- 
tempUs  at  reforms  are  too  late  The  dis- 
trust and  bitterness  felt  by  the  Catholic 
minority  toward  a  tyrannical  majority 
runs  too  deep.  Britain,  in  whose  hands 
the  ultimate  fate  of  Northern  Ireland 
lies,  must  finally  face  up  to  the  festering 
conflict  it  has  so  long  sought  to  ignore 

The  only  long-term  solution  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  of  .self-determi- 
nation 8Uid  hberty  is  the  unification  of 
Ireland. 

Northern  Ireland,  comprised  of  the 
six  counties  separated  from  the  Repub- 
lic of  Eire,  is  an  artificial  entity  Its  per- 
petuation is  an  invitation  to  continuing 
violence  and  human  tragedy  It  cannot 
be  part  of  Britain,  nor  can  It  even  be 
independent  as  long  as  one- third  of  its 


pc^HiIatton  is  given  seoond-clMS  status. 
It  Is  time  tliat  people  everywhere  speak 
out  on  this  Issue  and  urge  the  British 
Oovemment  to  realize  that  speedy  prog- 
ress toward  unlflcatlon  of  Ireland  Is  the 
only  course  that  will  bring  peace. 

We  can  no  longer  Ignore  what  is  liap- 
penlng  today  in  Northern  Ireland  It  Is 
not  a  question  of  petty  religious  bicker- 
ing. It  is  war.  The  terrible  human  costs 
that  are  being  paid  will  mount  unless 
resolute  actions  are  taken  immediately 
by  Britain  to  get  to  the  roots  of  the  con- 
flict, not  only  its  symptoms. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  being  in- 
troduced today  la  more  than  a  recita- 
tion of  past  wrongs  and  grievances  It 
urges  our  own  Government  at  the  high- 
est level  to  press  for  specific  actions 
which  can  give  the  p>eople  of  Northern 
Ireland  a  new  future 

The  steps  called  for  in  this  resolution 
are: 

First,  termination  of  the  current  in- 
ternment policy  and  the  simultaneous 
release  of  all  persons  detained  there- 
under. 

Second,  full  respect  for  the  civil  rights 
of  all  t.ne  people  of  Northern  Ireland, 
and  the  termination  of  all  political, 
-social,  economic,  and  religious  discrim- 
ination. 

Third,  implementation  of  the  reforms 
promised  by  tlie  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  since  1W8,  Including 
reforms  in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement, 
housing,  employment,  and  voting  rights. 

Fourth,  dissolution  of  the  Parhament 
of  Northern  Ireland. 

Fifth,  withdrawal  of  all  British  forces 
In  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Institution 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
under  local  control  acceptable  to  all  the 
parties. 

Sixth,  convening  of  all  interested  par- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the 
unification  of  Ireland. 

I  recognize  these  steps  cannot  be  un- 
dertaken without  certain  risks.  But  unless 
a  start  is  made  now,  the  alternatives  are 
only  greater  upheaval  and  convulsion 

Great  Britain,  once  a  mighty  empire,  is 
now  facing  the  crucial  decision  of  Its 
membership  In  the  E^iropean  Common 
Market.  Britain  must  first  set  its  own 
k)ackyard  in  order,  or  have  its  energies 
sapped,  and  resources  drained  as  surely 
as  any  colonial  occupying  power  In  his- 
tory. 

How  long  can  violence  he  permitted  to 
triumph  over  reconciliation,  and  hatred 
prevail  over  decency?  How  long  can  ele- 
mentary justice  be  subordinated  to  po- 
litical expediency,  and  passion  be  allowed 
to  overoome  reason? 

If  Britain  is  guilty  of  waiting  too 
long— then  our  own  country,  has  also 
delayed  loo  long  in  invoUing  itself  In  the 
striiggle  for  basic  human  rights  taking 
place  In  Northern  Ireland 

The  re.solution  we  are  introducing  to- 
day— and  which  is  also  being  introduced 
in  the  other  body,  by  Congressman  Carey 
of  New  York — offers  a  way  for  the  Con- 
gress and  this  Nation  to  Involve  itself  in 
ending  the  tragedy  in  Northern  Ireland 
This  resolution  does  more  than  decry 
and  lament  the  past,  it  points  to  the  di- 
rections which  mast  be  taken,  and  with- 


out which  the  agony  of  Ulster  will  be 
proltaiged. 

The  dimensions  of  this  tragic  situation 
and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  have  been 
vividly  sketched  by  Tony  Lewis  In  the 
New  York  Times  last  week  In  his  article, 
"Tet  In  Belfast,"  and  In  two  earlier  ar- 
ticles In  tlie  same  newspaper  by  William 
V.  Shannon  I  commend  these  timely 
analyses  to  all  those  who  are  seeking 
knowledge  about  a  problem  whose  solu- 
tion we  should  all  be  willing  to  share.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record,  followed 
by  these  articles. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion   and    articles    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 
8    Res    180 

Whereas,  the  continuing  violence  and 
bkxxlshed  In  Northern  Ireland  Is  a  cause  of 
the  deepest  concern  to  Americans  of  all  faiths 
and  political  persuasions: 

Whereas,  the  causes  of  the  present  conflict 
may  be  traced  to  the  systematic  and  deliber- 
ate discrimination  In  housing,  employment, 
political  rvpresentatlon  and  educational  op- 
pt)rtunltle8  practiced  by  the  governmental 
authorities  of  Northern  Ireland  against  the 
minority  there; 

Whereas,  the  governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  Northern  Ireland  have  failed 
to  end  the  bloodshed  and  have  failed  to  es- 
tablish measures  to  meet  the  legitimate 
grievances  of  this  minority; 

Whereas,  continued  repression  and  lack  of 
fundametilal  reforms  In  Northern  Ireland 
threaten  to  prolong  and  escalate  the  conflict 
and  the  denial  of  clvU  liberties:  Now,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
St.ates  expresses  its  deepest  concern  over  the 
present  situation  In  Northern  Ireland,  and  In 
accord  with  fundamental  concepts  of  non- 
discrimination, fairness,  democracy,  self-de- 
termination and  Justice,  requests  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  at  the  highest 
level  to  urge  the  Immediate  Implementation 
of  the  following  actions: 

1  Termination  of  the  current  internment 
I>ollcy  and  the  simultaneous  release  of  all 
persons  detained  thereuiuler. 

3.  Pull  re8p)ect  for  the  civil  rights  of  all  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  all  political,  social,  economic  and 
religious  discrimination. 

3  Implementation  of  the  reforms  promised 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
.since  1968,  including  reforms  in  the  fields  of 
law  enforcement,  housing,  employment,  and 
voting  rights. 

4  Dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  North- 
ern Ireland 

6  Withdrawal  of  all  British  forces  from 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  institution  of  law 
enforcement  and  crlmlnaJ  Justice  under  local 
control  tccep table  to  all  parties 

6.  Convening  of  all  Interested  parties  for 
the  purp><)8ea  of  accomplishing  the  unifica- 
tion of  Ireland. 

Trr   IN   BEi.rAST 
(By  Anthony   LewLs) 

London. — A  British  expert  on  Vietnam,  a 
confirmed  hawlt.  was  talking  about  Northern 
Ireland.  The  trouble  there,  he  said,  was  the 
weaknes.s  of  the  British  Army's  Intelligence: 
If  they  had  a  list  of  2.000  terrorists  and  got 
them  behind  bars,  all  would  be  well. 

But  what  about  the  politics  of  the  situ- 
ation, he  was  asked — the  almost  total  disaf- 
fection of  the  Roman  Catholic  minority?  His 
answer  was  that  politics  did  not  matter:  If 
you  could  get  the  security  situation  under 
control,  the  political  problem  would  sort  It- 
self out 
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The  conversation  would  have  been  wonder- 
ful In  lU  irony  If  it  did  not  promise  so  mticb 
sorrow  After  all  that  has  happened  in  Viet- 
nam, some  people  still  think  that  solutions 
can  be  Imposed  on  a  bitterly  divided  commu- 
nity by  secxirlty  measures  alone. 

The  absurdity  of  that  notion  Is  even  clearer 
In  Ireland  than  In  Vietnam  For  800  jrears, 
since  Pope  Hadrian  IV  proclaimed  Henry  n 
ruler  of  Ireland,  England  has  tried  to  subdue 
her  sister  Island  by  force.  The  British  genius 
for  politics  seems  to  disappear  when  U  comes 
to  Ireland. 

The  latest  misconceived  effort  to  Impose 
peace  by  security  means  began  last  Aug.  9— 
the  internment  of  suspected  terrorLsts  About 
240  men  have  been  Interned  so  far.  all  of 
them  Catholics  The  political  result  has  been 
predictable,  the  further  alienation  of  Ulster's 
500,000  Catholics,  35  or  40  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

Internment  has  been  a  disaster  even  when 
viewed  only  as  a  security  matter.  Since  the 
early  hours  of  Aug.  9,  57  men.  women  and 
children  have  been  killed  in  Northern  Ire- 
land by  terrorists  or  by  the  British  Army  in 
counteraction.  The  number  of  bombings  has 
sharply  Increased,  and  armed  robt)erles  by 
terrorist  gangs  hardly  rate  headMnes  any 
longer 

The  rest  of  the  world  probably  does  not 
fully  understand  what  Is  happening  to  a 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  most 
peaceful  of  countries  It  would  still  be  an 
exaggeration  to  speak  of  civil  war  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  but  the  strain  on  economic  life 
and  on  individual  psychology  is  approach- 
ing  the   unbearable 

In  recent  weeks  the  best-known  down- 
town hotel  In  Belfast  has  closed  because 
the  troubles  had  ruined  Its  business.  The 
Daily  Mirror  decided  to  shut  down  perma- 
nently its  Ulster  printing  plant,  the  most 
modern  In  the  U  K  ,  after  It  was  l>ombed. 
Whole  areas  of  Belfast  are  closed  off  by 
roadblocks  every  night  Thousands  of  its 
citizens  have  left  mixed  Catholic-Protestant 
areas  and  gone  into  their  own  ghettos  in 
a  migration   of   fear 

Belatedly,  Prime  Minister  Heath  and  his 
CK>vemment  have  recognized  the  political 
dimensions  of  the  problem  They  have  talked 
about  providing  Catholics  with  an  assured 
place  In  Northern  Ireland's  political  struc- 
ture, dominated  by  the  Protectant  Union- 
ist party  since  partition  fifty  years  ago. 
Mr  Heath  has  brought  the  Ulster  provin- 
cial Prime  Minister,  Brian  Paulkner,  to- 
gether with  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Irish 
Republic,  John  Lynch. 

The  object  of  these  afterthoughts  Is  to 
make  the  Ulster  Catholics  feel  that  they 
have  some  stake  in  the  system.  A  few  years 
or  even  a  few  months  ago  such  Initiatives 
might  have  made  a  difference.  It  Is  almost 
im{K«slble  to  believe  that  they  can  now. 

Th*  oppoeltee  in  Northern  Ireland  are  be- 
conUng  more  Irreconcilable  all  the  time.  It 
was  revealing  when  Mr.  Faulkner,  talking 
at>out  bringing  Catholics  Into  the  govern- 
ment, aald  they  oould  not  Include  such  op- 
position leaders  aa  Gerry  Pitt  and  John  Hume 
because  they  wanted  a  united  republican 
Ireland  and  did  not  accept  the  North  as  part 
of  the  U.  K.  But  Mr.  Fltt  and  Mr.  Hume  are 
moderates  In  the  Catholic  community,  bare- 
ly able  to  keep  their  constituents'  support  as 
It  Is:  Without  them  no  approach  to  the 
minority  wotild  be  worth  anything. 

Mr.  Faulkner  worries  more  about  being 
stabbed  In  the  bcM;k  than  about  mollifying 
the  Catholics.  TTie  Protestant  right  would 
like  to  undo  the  reforms  already  undertaken 
and  considers  Mr    Faulkner  a  compromiser. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  system  of  separate 
provincial  govenunent  In  Northern  IreUiMl 
is  mortally  wounded.  Only  a  miracle  can 
save  it  now,  and  there  are  no  miracles  In 
Bight. 

What  Uvsn?  The  few  remaining  n^oderatee 
In  Belfast  say  there  will  have  to  b«  direct- 


rule-govemment  of  Noa-tbem  Ireland  from 
London.  The  Catholics  would  feel  safer  than 
under  a  Proteetant  Ulster  government,  it  Is 
argued.  But  woiUd  the  terrorlstB  of  the  Irish 
RepubUcan  Army  stop  their  bombing  and 
sniping?  No  They  would  see  direct  rule  as 
one  more  victory  on  the  way  to  a  tinlted 
Ireland. 

The  I.R.A.  men  are  as  cruel  and  Indiscrim- 
inate as  terrorists  always  are.  Little  children 
die  along  with  British  soldiers  who  thought 
they  were  there  to  protect  people  regardless  of 
religion  But  terrorists  can  win  In  a  colonial 
territory  if  the  authorities— and  their  people 
back  home — grow  weary  of  the  fight 

That  is  the  real  question  now:  Will  the 
British  people  tire  of  this  tattle  as  they  did 
In  Cyprus  and  Palestine,  even  though  this 
one  Is  next  door?  The  Protestants  of  Ulster 
consider  themselves  as  British  as  Torkshtre- 
men  and  sometimes  complain  that  Britain 
would  never  let  this  happen  in  Yorkshire, 
But  it  Is  doubtful  that  the  mass  of  Britons 
really  think  of  Northern  Ireland  as  part  of 
themselves. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept    10,  1971] 

Will  Ulste*  Wait? 

(By  William  V    Shannon) 

Washington. — Contrary  to  the  propaganda 
of  the  Irish  Republican  Army  and  the  opin- 
ion of  many  Irish  Americans,  the  Brltl&h 
presence  in  Northern  Ireland  Is  now  an 
anachronism  rather  than  an  exercise  m  im- 
perialism. Ulster  is  actually  a  huge  drain  on 
the  British  treasury. 

Preoccupied  with  the  great  question  of  per- 
suading Parliament  and  the  country  to  join 
Europe,  Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath  un- 
doubtedly regards  the  Irish  problem  as  a 
most  tiresome  and  irritating  distraction.  If 
all  of  Ireland.  North  and  South,  suddenly 
sank  beneath  the  waves,  Mr.  Heath  would 
probably  be  delighted. 

The  conflict  in  Ireland  has  worsened  into 
a  crisis  as  he  has  tried  to  ignore  it.  The  fail- 
ure of  his  talks  with  Mr.  John  Lynch,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Irish  Republic,  earlier 
this  week  shows  that  Mr.  Heath  is  not  yet 
ready  to  face  the  harsh  truth  at>out  Ireland. 

His  reluctance  la  understandable.  The 
Protestant  ruling  class  In  Ulster  does  not 
have  the  powerful  influence  Inside  the  Brit- 
ish Conservative  party  which  It  had  fifty 
years  ago  when  Britain  last  confronted  the 
Irish  question,  but  its  English  and  Scottish 
sympathizers  could  still  give  any  Conserva- 
tive Prime  Minister  a  lot  of  trouble,  Mr. 
Heath  does  not  want  to  divide  his  own  party 
and  Jeoi>ardlze  suppwrt  he  would  otherwise 
get  on  the  Common  Market  vote. 

Yet  the  harsh  truth  remains  that  only  a 
fundamental  solution  can  reeolve  the  pres- 
ent difficulties  in  Northern  Ireland.  MUd 
changes  such  as  proportional  representation, 
which  Mr.  Heath  proposed  to  Mr.  Lynch  in 
their  talks,  are  now  Irrelevant. 

Such  modest  reforms  presuppose  that  both 
communities  in  Northern  Ireland  are  agreed 
upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  state,  but  that  is 
no  longer  true.  The  Oatholic  community  has 
become  alienated  from  the  Protestant-con- 
trolled Parliament  and  Cabinet  In  Stormont. 
Any  moderate  Catholic  politician  who  tried 
to  work  within  the  existing  framework  would 
be  condemned  as  the  Irish  equivalent  of  an 
Uncle  Tom.  The  Internment  without  trial 
on  Aug.  9  of  more  tJian  300  Irish  Republican 
Army  members  but  of  none  of  the  heavily 
armed  Protestant  militants  served  only  to 
convince  the  Catholics  that  the  British  Oov- 
emment and  British  Army,  Instead  of  being 
neutral,  have  Uned  up  on  the  Protestant  side. 

The  London  Sunday  Times  warned  edl- 
tonally  last  weekend  that  Mr.  Heath  has 
to  "reckon  with  the  possibility,  to  put  It 
no  higher,  that  confidence  among  OatlioUos 
Is  iu>w  irrecoverably  lost.  Internment  may 
well  have  clinched  the  dlsUluslonment  bred 
of  their  long  faUure  to  secure  either  equal- 


ity before  the  law  or  any  share  of  executive 
power  if  that  has  hi^pened,  then  the  state 
of  Northern  Ireland  has  no  future  except 
as  a  military  tyranny." 

No  modem  British  CJovernment  could — 
or  would  want  to— rule  Northern  Ireland  by 
bayonets  indefinitely.  British  public  opin- 
ion would  not  permit  it.  To  escape  from  this 
mUltary  deadend  street.  The  Sunday  Times 
urges  the  British  Government  to  t>egin  now 
to  explore  with  the  Irish  Republic  the  con- 
stitutional alternatives:  "the  various  forms 
of  federalism,  gradual  reunification,  re- 
drawn partition,  a  diminished  Stormont  and 
so  on." 

One  possible  arrangement  that  has  been 
discussed  m  the  British  press  is  to  make 
Ulster  into  an  Anglo- Irish  condominium 
The  flags  of  both  Britain  and  the  Irish  Re- 
public would  fly  there  The  Irish  Army  would 
share  peacekeeping  duties  with  the  British 
Army.  The  people  would  have  dual  citizen- 
ship, Irish  as  well  as  British. 

Such  a  compromise  would  not  satisfy 
either  the  I.R.A.  or  the  Protestant  militants. 
But  it  would  move  Ireland  a  long  way  down 
the  road  to  eventual  reumfication  At  the 
same  time,  the  preservation  of  some  British 
Influence  would  reassure  those  l^rotestantK 
who  fear  the  Irish  Republic  as  a  clerically 
dominated   Catholic   state 

But  Prime  Minister  Heath  knows  that  a 
new  constitutional  settlement  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Catholic  community  and 
to  the  Oovemment  in  Dublin  would  have 
to  be  Imposed  by  Britain.  The  men  who 
control  the  old  regime  in  Stormont  are  not 
going  to  volunteer  to  commit  political  sui- 
cide. 

It  Is  highly  uiillkely  that  Mr  Heath  Is 
ready  to  take  the  risks  of  large  decisions  be- 
fore the  Common  Market  issue  ir  settled. 
When  Parliament  meets  to  discuss  the  Irish 
question,  the  Government  can  be  expected 
to  temporize  and  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment will  let  off  steam  But  will  the  en- 
rushing  pace  of  events  in  Ulster  wa:t  for 
Mr  Heath  to  make  up  his  mind  and  arrange 
his  parliamentary  timetable'' 


Light  in  Ulstes 
(By  William  V,  Shannon) 

Washington — Ireland  was  the  first  British 
colony  and  the  first  to  break  free  'S^Then  the 
British  gave  independence  to  Southern  Ire- 
land in  1922,  after  four  years  of  terrorism  and 
guerrilla  warfare,  they  started  down  the  long 
road  of  Imperial  withdrawal  that  was  to  wind 
through  India.  Palestine.  Kenya  and  Cyprus 

Now,  a  half-centtiry  later,  Britain  again 
finds  itself  entangled  in  Ireland,  deploying 
thotisands  of  troopw,  hunting  down  rebels 
and  trying  to  find  a  compromise  for  the  In- 
soluble. 

As  in  every  other  colonial  situation,  the 
logic  of  history  as  shown  In  the  trend  of  po- 
litical events  and  attitudes  points  inexor- 
ably In  one  direction — toward  total  British 
withdrawal.  The  remaining  Protestant  set- 
tlers will  have  to  make  their  own  terms  with 
the  Catholic  natives. 

There  is  no  way  that  the  British  can  alter 
the  history  and  sociology  of  the  six  counties 
of  Northern  Ireland  and  make  them  into  a 
viable,  peaceful  comer  of  Britain  They  are 
Irish  and  there  will  be  no  lasting  settlement 
until  they  are  reunited  with  the  rest  of 
Ireland. 

A  quasi-Independent  Northern  Ireland  has 
always  been  a  creature  of  artifice,  not  a  nat- 
ural entity.  Geographically,  historically,  cul- 
turally, Ulster — to  use  Northern  Ireland's 
ancient  naow — Is  as  much  an  integral  part  of 
Ireland  as  New  England  is  of  the  United 
States, 

Autonomy  for  Northern  Ireland,  wbiob  was 
part  of  the  1922  settlement,  coiUd  only  have 
worited  U  the  Protestant  ruling  faction  had 
shown  magnanimity  and  Imagination  toward 
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one-third  of  tbe  pop\ilatlon  Uial  la  CatbolUs. 
Thoee  qualltiea  were  not  forthcoming. 

Most  Amerlcaiui.  a«ctistoin«d  to  thinking 
of  British  fairness  and  the  excellence  of  Brit- 
ish law.  assumed  that  the  Catholics  suffepod 
nothing  more  in  Ulster  than  mild  social  dU- 
crlmlnatlon.  Inability  perhaps  to  get  into  the 
^e8t  clubs  or  to  advance  In  certain  profea- 
slnns.  The  realltlefi  were  much  more  bleaJK 
and  oppresBlve. 

While  the  rest  of  Britain,  weary  of  Irish 
quarrels,  resolutely  turned  Its  mind  to  other 
things,  the  ruling  clique  In  Northern  Ire- 
land syatematlcally  discriminated  against 
Catholics  In  the  allocation  of  public  housing 
in  the  administration  of  social  services  and 
In  poilce  work  During  the  Deprpsslon  of  1933. 
a  leading  Northern  Ireland  politician  pub- 
licly urged  employers  to  hire  "good  Protes- 
tant lads  and  lasBles  "  The  city  of  London- 
derry, which  has  a  Catholic  majority,  was 
gerrymandered  to  produce  a  Protestant-con- 
troUed  city  government 

The  violence  of  the  last  three  years  wiis 
the  Inevitable  result  of  this  drab  tjnrunny 

As  usually  happens  when  an  unjust  equi- 
librium begins  to  shift,  each  concession  to 
the  rebels  whets  the  appetite  for  change. 
Every  reform  short  of  total  surrender  seems 
too  little  or  too  late  Now  the  Catholic  mem- 
ben)  have  withdrawn  from  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Parliament  entirely,  and  the  f)opulfir 
mood  of  the  Catholics  Is  clearly  to  settle  for 
nothing  lees  than  reunion  with  the  south. 

Two  ye«rs  ago  when  British  troojjs  were 
first  sent  to  Ulster.  Peregerlne  Worsthorne 
wrote  m  The  London  Sunday  Telegraph: 
"But  how  many  of  us,  tnath  to  tell,  care  or 
feel  genuinely  involved?  It  la  part  of  a  make- 
believe  world  to  pretend  that  Ulster,  In  any 
meaningful  sense,  la  part  of  the  United 
Klngrdom.  We  do  not  feel  Its  agony,  share  its 
sentiments,  understand  Its  history,  suffer  Its 
tearing  rages. 

"Imagine  what  would  be  happening  today 
If  r'.otlng  and  Insurrection  were  taking  place 
on  a  comparable  scale  In  some  area  of  Britain 
itself  Is  It  conceivable  that  Parliament  would 
stay  In  recess  or  the  monarch  on  holiday? 
There  would  be  anxious  crowds  in  Downing 
Street  and  around  the  Palace  The  national 
atmosphere  would  be  fundamentally  differ- 
ent— as  different  as  death  In  the  family  Is 
from  death  down  the  street  " 

Mr.  Worsthorne  warned  that  orily  the  Irish 
could  settle  their  own  quarrel. 

"We  can  no  mor?  do  it  for  them  than  for 
the  Indians  and  the  PakL=!tanls.  the  laraell.s 
and  the  Arabs,  the  Cyprlot  Turks  and  the 
Greeks  Pew  thought  at  one  time  that  we 
would  wash  our  hands  of  any  of  these  re- 
sponsibilities But  we  did.  and  we  will  do  so 
aga'.n  •• 

What  Mr.  Worsthorne,  a  leading  Conserva- 
tive commentator,  wrrite  then  Is  now  being 
taken  up  across  the  British  press  John  Whale. 
writing  In  the  politically  independent  Sun- 
day Times,  has  urgwl  a  corvgtltutlonal  con- 
ference bringing  together  the  Government 
of  London.  Belfast  and  Dublin  to  negotiate 
the  terms  of  Irish  reunification 

In  the  left-wing  New  Statesman,  Paul 
Johnson  wrote  last  week-  "In  Ireland,  over 
the  centuries,  we  have  tried  every  poaelble 
formula'  direct  rxile.  Indirect  rule,  genocide, 
apartheid,  puppet  parliaments,  real  parlia- 
ments, martial  law  clvU  law  colonization, 
land  reform,  partition  Nothing  has  worked. 
The  only  solution  we  have  not  tried  is  «b- 
B<3lute  and  tuicondltlonal  withdrawal  It 

Is  time  the  crutch  of  British  'peacekeeping' 
removed  and  the  Irish  forced  to  come  of 


What  the  Joumallats  are  writing  today  will 
be  the  policy  cjf  the  Br;tl>ih  Government  to- 
morrtj*    And  sooner,  rather  than  later. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
at  this  time  to  the  distinguished  cospon- 
Bor  ol  the  resoiuUoa,  Uie  senior  Benator 
from  Massachusetts. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Abraham 
RiBicorr  in  introducing  a  Senate  reso- 
lution calling  for  tlie  immediate  with- 
drawal of  British  troops  from  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  establishment  of  a 
united  Ireland.  An  Identical  resolution  1.-^ 
being  Introduced  today  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Hugh 
Carey  of  Brookij'n. 

We  believe  that  the  resolution  states 
the  only  realistic  means  to  end  the  kill- 
ing In  Northern  Ireland,  and  to  bring 
peace  to  a  land  that  has  given  so  much 
to  America,  a  land  that  has  done  so  much 
to  enrich  the  history  of  our  own  Nation. 
a  land  Uiat  Is  suffering  so  deeply  today 

The  conscience  of  America  cannot  keep 
.sUent  when  men  and  women  of  Ireland 
are  dying.  Britain  has  lost  its  way.  and 
the  innocent  people  of  Northern  Ireland 
are  the  ones  who  now  must  suffer.  The 
time  has  come  for  Americans  of  every 
faith  and  poLitical  persuasion  to  speak 
out.  We  owe  ourselves  and  our  sacred 
heritage  no  less. 

Down  tiirough  the  centuries,  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  have  been  forced  to  wage 
a  continuing  and  arduous  struggle  for 
freedom  and  equality.  For  generations, 
division  and  despair  have  scarred  the 
countryside.  The  ancient  right  of  self- 
determination  has  been  denied.  Often 
alone,  often  without  notice  from  others 
throughout  the  world,  brave  men  and 
women  of  Ireland  have  given  their  lives 
for  Uie  principles  thry  hold  dear.  Mil- 
lions have  been  driven  from  their 
homes,  forced  to  leave  the  land  they  love. 
obUged  to  seek  a  new  life  in  nations 
wliere  the  yoke  of  repression  could  not 
reach. 

Today,  the  Irish  struggle  again.  But 
now,  they  are  not  alone.  They  have  the 
supF>ort  of  free  peoples  in  every  comer  of 
the  world.  Their  cause  is  just,  and  the 
reforms  they  seek  are  basic  to  all  de- 
mocracies worthy  of  the  name. 

The  crisis  now.  however,  is  CKpecially 
serious,  becaase  the  hate  and  bitterness 
nre  taking  a  new  and  far  more  drastic 
turn.  Ulster  teeters  on  the  brink  of  a 
ClvU  war  that  threatens  to  engulf  all  of 
Ireland.  The  Government  of  Ulster  rules 
by  bayonet  and  bloodshed.  The  struggle 
today  ir.  the  ghettos  of  Londonderry  for 
liberty  and  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, for  principles  that  should  be  the 
birthright  of  all  peoples  who  call  them- 
selves free  men. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  witnessed 
appalling  outbreaks  of  civil  strife  in 
Northern  Ireland — the  worst  In  the  en- 
tire half-century  since  Ireland  was  parti- 
tioned The  soaring  toll  of  death  and 
violence  is  uncontrolled.  Thousands  flee 
their  homes  in  terror  Busine.sses  are 
bombed,  and  factories  close  down  Barbed 
wire  roadblocks  imprison  every  street 
comer  Young  children  sund  on  curb- 
stones and  shout  shrill  Insults  filled  with 
hate  A  child  is  slain  returning  from  an 
errand  for  his  parents.  A  priest  is  killed 
as  he  kneels  over  a  desperately  wounded 
victim.  .\  lorry  backfires,  and  the  driver 
is  cut  down  in  a  wanton  hail  of  military 
bullets.  And,  weekend  headlines  in   tlie 


respected  London  Stmday  Times  bring 
reports  of  the  newest  horror — eyewltneia 
accounts  of  torture  and  brutality  In 
Ulster  detention  camps 

The  cause  of  the  present  crisis  is  not 
difficult  to  find.  As  the  newly  formed 
American  Committee  for  Ulster  Justice 
has  eloquently  declared: 

British  armor  patrolling  the  HtreetB  of 
Ulster  town."!  is  the  end  result  of  prolonged 
misrule  It  Is  the  result  of  fifty  years  of  out- 
right dl-scrlmliiatlon  In  employment.  In  hous- 
ing, and  In  political  representation  It  Is  the 
result  of  a  sectarian  and  oppressive  police 
force,  and  of  a  Judicial  and  prison  system 
aimed  at  suppressing  a  minority  It  is  the 
result  of  a  one-third  minority  deprived  of 
the  right  to  live  In  dignity  in  their  own 
country. 

The  explosive  situation  in  Northern 
Ireland  transcends  the  traditional  feel- 
ings of  those  who  believe  America  ought 
not  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  another 
nation.  That  principle  is  utterly  without 
application  here.  There  are  ties  between 
Anierica  and  Ireland  that  simply  cannot 
be  ignored. 

.As  President  Kermedy  liked  to  say. 
America  is  a  nation  of  Immigrants.  The 
Irish  yield  to  none  in  their  contributions 
to  the  people  and  culture  of  America. 
The  waves  of  Irish  immigrsuits  who 
sought  our  shores  in  tlie  19th  century 
launched  a  movement  that  spanned  our 
continent  and  changed  the  course  of 
American  history.  They  say  today  that 
Irish  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  one  out 
of  every  seven  Americans.  There  are 
more  Irishmen  In  America  now  than  In 
the  Ireland  they  left  behind. 

The  Irish  have  had  a  monumental 
impact  on  the  America  we  know  today. 
Wherever  we  look — in  business  and  the 
labor  movement,  in  literature  and  music, 
in  science  and  religion — and  above  all 
in  public  service  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment, we  find  citizens  of  Irish  descent 
who  helped  to  make  our  Nation  great. 

They  built  our  railroads,  dug  our  coal, 
erected  our  buildings  and  our  churches. 
Thc-y  organized  our  imions  and  our  busi- 
nesses. They  fought  in  all  our  wars.  They 
gave  us  giants  like  Eugene  ONeill  and 
S(ott  Fitzgerald  in  the  world  of  litera- 
ture and  drama  IjOUIs  .Sullivan  in  archi- 
tecture: George  M  Cohan  and  Victor 
Herbert  in  the  field  of  music,  actresses 
like  Helen  Hayes;  athletes  like  John  L. 
Sullivan,  and  Gene  Tunney;  John  Mc- 
Graw  and  Connie  Mack;  pillars  of  the 
church  like  Archbishop  Ireland,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  Cardinal  Spellman,  and  Cardi- 
nal Cushlng;  labor  leaders  like  George 
Meany;  military  heroes  from  the  Revo- 
lution to  Vietnam;  and  political  leaders 
at  every  level — Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal—whose dedication  helped  ensure 
the  growth  azid  stability  of  ovir  Nation. 

But  the  wearing  of  the  green  knows  no 
narrow  boundary  of  religion  or  nation- 
ality Even  without  these  bonds  of  blood 
and  histor>-,  the  deepening  tragedy  of 
Ulster  today  would  demand  that  voices 
of  concerned  Americans  everywhere  be 
raised  against  the  killing  and  the  vio- 
lence ol  Northern  Ireland,  jtist  as  we 
seek  an  end  to  brutality  and  repression 
everywhere.  But.  because  the  killing  and 
the  violence  go  on  in  Ireland,  the  call  to 
action  in  America  is  irresistible. 
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It  is  our  hope,  therefore,  in  introduc- 
ing this  resolution,  that  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  respond  to  the  cry  of  Ireland 
in  its  hoiu-  of  need,  and  Join  us  in  our 
call  for  peace.  Together,  we  can  rally 
the  conscience  of  the  world,  and  thereby 
bring  powerful  new  pressure  for  peace. 

Alan  Paton,  the  distinguished  South 
African  writer,  stated  the  issue  elo- 
quently many  years  ago  in  terms  that 
draw  the  contrast  sharply  between  Uie 
heritage  of  freedom  we  seek  to  leave  our 
children  m  America  and  the  heritage  of 
fear  that  Is  the  plight  not  only  of  young 
black  men  in  South  Africa,  but  of  young 
Catholics  in  Ulster  and  oppressed  peo- 
ples everywhere: 

"Cry.  the  beloved  country,"  he  said,  "for  the 
unborn  child  that  is  the  Inheritor  of  our 
fear  Let  him  not  love  the  earth  too  deeply. 
Let  him  not  laugh  too  gladly  when  the  wa- 
ter runs  through  his  fingers,  nor  stand  too 
silent  when  the  setting  sun  makes  red  the 
land  with  fire.  Let  blm  not  be  too  moved 
when  the  birds  of  his  land  are  singing,  nor 
give  too  much  of  his  heart  to  a  mountain  or 
a  valley.  For  fear  will  rob  him  of  all  if  he 
gives  too  much." 

Men  have  not  known  that  depth  of  fear 
in  America  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  But  they  know  it  today  in  North- 
em  Ireland,  and  that  is  why  Americans 
now  must  speak. 

I  have  said  many  times  in  the  past  that 
the  basic  issue  in  Northern  Ireland  is  hu- 
man rights.  Until  the  minority  enjoys 
equal  rights  with  the  majority,  peace 
cannot  come  to  Northern  Ireland.  Equal- 
ity is  the  only  Instrument  to  erase  the 
hatreds  nurtured  by  years  of  fear,  repres- 
sion and  mistrust.  Americans  well  know 
that  Injustice  breeds  bitterness,  and  that 
from  this  bitterness  can  come  violence  at 
almost  any  provocation.  America  has 
learned  that  the  solution  is  not  repres- 
sion, the  solution  is  not  armed  troops, 
the  solution  is  not  barbed  wire  deten- 
tion camps.  We  have  found  a  better  way, 
a  way  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  and 
we  believe  that  Northern  Ireland  can 
reach  the  same  result. 

The  heart  of  the  solution  we  offer  to- 
day is  the  call  for  immediate  withdrawal 
of  British  troops  from  Ulster  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  united  Ireland.  Without 
a  firm  commitment  to  troop  withdrawal 
and  unification,  there  can  be  no  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland.  The  killing  will  go 
on,  and  the  Intolerable  mounting  vio- 
lence will  continue. 

To  those  who  say  that  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  troop  withdrawal  will  t>e  a 
blood  bath  in  Northern  Ireland,  I  reply 
that  the  blood  is  upon  us  now,  and  the 
bath  is  growing  more  bloody  every  week. 
As  the  resolution  states,  the  only  hope  for 
peace  is  the  prompt  return  of  law  en- 
forcement to  local  civilian  control  in 
Ulster,  in  accord  with  procedures  accept- 
able to  all  the  parties. 

Tragically,  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  fails  to  realize  that  the  presence 
of  British  troops  in  Ulster  is  compoimd- 
Ing  the  violence  Instead  of  contributing 
to  peace  Indeed,  the  govemment  is  mov- 
ing blindly  in  the  opposite  direction.  Last 
week,  we  learned  that  another  1.500 
British  troops  are  embarking  for  North- 
em  Ireland.  Supposedly,  the  troops  will 
seal  the  border  to  the  south,  but  all  they 


will  really  seal  Is  yet  another  step  in  the 
escalating  violence. 

Rarely  has  there  been  a  clearer  exam- 
ple of  the  well-known  truth  that  those 
who  cannot  remember  the  past  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  it.  Britain  has  seen  it 
all  before,  for  the  tragedy  of  Ulster  is  yet 
another  chapter  in  the  unfolding  larger 
tragedy  of  the  Empire — it  is  India  and 
Palestine  and  Cyprus  and  Africa  once 
again.  It  is  the  birth  of  tlie  Irish  Republic 
in  1920.  It  is  the  struggle  of  men  everj- 
where  for  the  basic  rights  of  freedom  and 
self-determination. 

In  another  sense  as  well,  the  tragedy 
of  Ulster  is  the  tragedy  of  America  in  In- 
dochina. For  Ulster  is  becoming  Britain's 
Vietnam.  Indeed,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
Britain  stands  toward  peace  in  North - 
em  Ireland  today  where  America  stood 
in  Southeast  Asia  in  the  early  nineteen 
sixties. 

The  parallel  is  uncanny.  When  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  died,  only  120  American 
soldiers  had  been  killed  in  action  in  Viet- 
nam between  1961  and  1963.  This  week 
we  learned  that  128  persons  had  died  in 
Northern  Ireland  in  the  2  years  of  bit- 
ter violence  that  have  gripped  that  land 
since  British  troops  first  arrived  in  1969. 

We  know  that  the  years  from  1961  to 
1963  were  only  an  early  chapter  in  the 
American  horror  of  Vietnam.  We  know 
the  tragedy  that  unfolded  there  in  later 
years — 45,000  Americans  have  now  died 
in  the  war;  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
North  and  South  Vietnamese  soldiers 
have  been  killed;  millions  of  innocent 
civilians  have  died,  and  millions  more 
are  homeless  refugees  in  their  own  coun- 
try. 

Surely,  if  Britain  sees  and  understands 
the  parallel,  we  can  avoid  a  repetition  of 
Vietnam  in  Ulster.  The  most  hopeful  sign 
I  see  is  the  growing  volume  of  press  re- 
ports that  the  mass  of  British  people 
themselves  see  the  issue  more  clearly 
than  their  govemment.  A  recent  poll, 
taken  in  Sepxtember.  reveals  that  fully  59 
percent  of  the  British  public  want  to  end 
the  killing  by  bringing  British  troops 
home  from  Ulster  now.  Simple  humanity 
demands  no  less.  Without  that  step,  no 
peace  is  possible,  and  there  can  be  no  set- 
tlement of  all  the  other  issues. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  true  answer 
to  these  other  Issues  is  the  unification  of 
Ireland,  the  overall  goal  we  seek  m  our 
Senate  resolution.  America  learned  a 
century  ago  that  our  Nation,  divided 
against  Itself,  could  not  stand.  The  ques- 
tion now  for  Ireland  is  whether  the 
people  there  will  accept  that  lesson  with- 
out enduring  a  civil  war  like  our  own.  I 
believe  deeply  that  they  will.  In  1918.  the 
people  of  Ireland  voted  81  percent  in 
favor  of  an  independent  Republic.  If 
only  the  cruel  and  constant  irritation  of 
the  British  military  presence  is  •with- 
drawn, Ireland  can  be  whole  again. 

Some  have  urged  that  the  only  route 
for  Britain  out  of  Ulster  is  the  solution 
used  by  President  De  Gaulle  to  end  the 
Algerian  war.  Just  as  De  Gaulle  opened 
the  arms  of  Prance  to  welcome  home 
those  Frenchmen  who  felt  they  could 
not  live  in  a  free  Algeria,  so.  it  is  urged, 
Britain  could  open  its  arms  to  any  Prot- 
estants in  Ulster  who  feel  they  could 
not  hve  in  a  united  Ireland. 


But  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  solu- 
tion will  be  necessary,  at  least  on  any 
wholesale  scale  for  the  Protestants  who 
hve  in  Ulster  now.  It  is  far  more  hkely 
that,  once  the  commitment  to  unifi- 
cation IS  made,  the  500.000  Cath- 
olics and  1  million  Protestants  of 
Ulster  wiU  work  together  in  a  new  Ire- 
land, tc  create  the  sort  of  political  and 
social  arrangements  under  which  both 
can  live  and  work  in  peace  together,  with 
full  and  mutual  respect  for  the  rights  of 
all.  Anyone  who  doubts  that  truth  need 
only  examine  the  extraordtoary  record 
of  equality,  tolerance,  and  religious  free- 
dom compiled  by  the  overwhelming  2  7 
mllUon  Catholic  majority  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Ireland  toward  the  300.000  Prot- 
estant minority  there.  Any  threat  the 
Protestants  of  Ulster  feel  is  far  more  a 
result  of  guilt  over  their  discrimination 
against  the  Catholics  of  Ulster  than  a 
realistic  fear  of  future  discrimination 
against  themselves  at  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics  of  a  united  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  the  calls  for  the  with- 
drawal of  British  troops  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  united  Ireland,  there  are 
four  other  major  actions  that  our  Sen. 
ate  resolution  proposes : 

First,  there  must  be  an  end  to  the  cur- 
rent internment  pohcy  and  the  simul- 
taneous release  of  all  the  prisoners  who 
have  been  arrested  and  Imprisoned  imder 
that  brutal  and  arbitrary  policy.  For  it  is 
a  policy  that  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  mass  arrest  and  op>en-ended  im- 
prisonment on  the  basis  of  mere  sus- 
picion, without  trial  or  even  the  most 
rudimentary  safeguards  of  fimdamental 
justice  and  due  process  of  law. 

Originally,  many  of  the  prisoners  were 
held  on  HMS  Maidstone,  a  prison  ship 
anchored  off  the  Irish  coast.  Today,  more 
than  a  hundred  prisoners  are  confined  in 
Crumlin  Road  in  Belfast,  and  nearly  200 
are  held  at  Long  Kesh  outside  the  city,  a 
place  that  many  observers  say  has  all  the 
hallmarks  of  a  concentration  camp. 

These  men  are  political  prisoners  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  The  internment 
order  was  issued  on  August  9  by  Prime 
Minister  Brian  Faulkner  of  Northern 
Ireland.  It  was  issued  under  the  so-called 
Special  Powers  Act,  whose  blanket  lan- 
guage authorized  Faulkner  to  "take  all 
such  steps  and  issue  all  such  orders  as 
may  be  necessary  for  preserving  tlie 
peace  and  maintaining  order." 

To  the  Cathohc  minority  in  Ulster,  the 
Special  Powers  Act  is  the  symbol  of  their 
repression.  Their  deepest  fears  have  been 
borne  out  by  the  internment  order  issued 
under  it.  Indeed,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
act  itself  probably  contains  the  most 
sweeping  single  grant  of  arbitrarj-  power 
in  any  democratic  nation  in  the  Western 
World. 

The  act  Itself  has  become  a  model  for 
repressive  regimes  throughout  the  world. 
It  was  cited  with  approval  as  recently  as 
1963  by  Prime  Mmlster  Vorster  in  South 
Africa  In  the  course  of  proposing  a  series 
of  restrictive  measures  for  South  Africa, 
including  the  mfamous  90-day  detention 
law.  Vorster  argued  that  he  would  he 
willing  to  exchange  all  the  authority  he 
sought  for  one  clause  of  Northern  Ire- 
land's Special  Powers  Act. 
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There  can  be  no  JusUflcation  for  the 
application  of  the  act  m  Northern  Ire- 
land. Internment  Ls  a  cruel  and  abhor- 
rent policy.  The  random  midnight  round- 
up of  suspects  on  the  night  of  Augijst  9 
this  year — the  knock  on  the  door,  the 
violent  entry,  the  arrest  in  the  dark  of 
night — rank  as  yet  another  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  the  repression  of  the  Ulster 
minority. 

The  government  .said  the  detenti<»n  or- 
der was  aimed  at  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic  extremists,  but  300  Catfiohcs 
have  been  arrested,  and  not  a  single  Prot- 
estant. Tlie  only  real  result  of  the  intern- 
ment policy  has  been  to  Inflame  the  pop- 
ulation more  deeply,  and  to  trigger  a 
new  and  far  more  terrifying  escalation 
of  the  violence — ^m  the  first  7  weeks  that 
followed,  the  issuance  of  tlie  mtemment 
order,  17  British  soldiers,  35  civilian.s. 
and  one  policeman  were  killed,  and  tlie 
end  is  not  in  sight.  Surely,  the  first  step 
on  the  route  back  to  sanity  in  ULster  must 
be  the  revocation  of  the  order  and  the 
release  of  the  prisoners 

Second,  the  resolution  caUs  for  full  re- 
spect for  the  civil  rights  of  all  the  people 
of  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  end  of  all 
political,  social,  economic,  and  religious 
discrimination  that  now  exists  in  Ulster 
The  crisis  In  Northern  Ireland  Is  a  les- 
son to  the  world  that  religious  intoler- 
ance can  run  Just  as  deep  and  be  just  a;s 
cruel  and  violent  as  racial  discrimina- 
tion. I  fully  support  the  struggle  for 
equal  rights  by  the  oppressed  Catholic 
minority  In  Ulster,  Just  as  I  support  the 
rights  of  black  Americans  and  other 
minorities  wherever  they  are  oppressed 
in  the  United  States,  whether  In  Jackson, 
Miss.,  or  in  Roxbury.  Mass  For  too  long, 
Great  Britain,  one  of  the  noblest  basl.'ons 
of  freedom  and  equality  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  has  allowed  some  of  the  most 
blatant  and  indivldlous  Imaginable  dis- 
criminations to  flourish  on  its  Ulster 
doorstep.  The  time  has  come  to  end 
them. 

Third,  the  resolution  calls  for  Imple- 
mentation of  the  many  basic  reforms 
promised  by  the  Go^'emments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  since  1968, 
Including  the  reforms  specifically  prom- 
ised In  the  area  of  law  enforcement, 
housing,  employment,  and  voting  rights 
Time  and  again.  In  recent  years,  the  peo- 
ple of  Ulster  have  heard  the  promise  of 
reform,  but  they  have  never  had  per- 
formance Landmarks  like  the  O'NcU  re- 
forms of  1968  and  the  Downing  Street 
Declaration  of  1969.  lie  forgotten  on  the 
drawing  boards  The  time  has  come  for 
movement  on  all  of  these  promised 
actions 

Fourth,  and  finally,  the  rew.iution  calls 
for  the  di.«!.soIution  of  the  Parliament  of 
Northern  Ireland  Today,  the  Parliament 
of  Northern  Ireland  has  become  one  of 
the  overriding  symlxjls  of  oppression  of 
the  Ulster  minority  For  generations,  the 
Parliament  at  Stormont  has  been  the 
fool  of  Prot.estant  domination  in  ULster. 
and  I  can  ftnd  no  Justification  for  iUs 
continuance  Instead,  pending  the  overall 
settlement  of  the  Ulster  issue,  tlie  people 
of  Nortliern  Ireland  should  be  governed 
directly  from  Westminster— the  British 
Parliament  in  London — just  like  every 
other  British  subject.  There  has  never 
been  a  valid  rationale  for  the  Interposi- 


tion of  the  Stormont  Parliament  between 
the  Ulster  people  and  Westminster.  It  Ls 
an  artificial  banner  between  the  people 
and  their  government,  and  the  sooner 
tins  parUamentary  thorn  Ls  removed,  the 
better. 

We  believe  that  tlie  sum  of  these  pro- 
posals offers  tlie  only  real  hope  for  Uie 
freedom  of  the  people  of  Northern  Ire- 
land and  an  end  to  the  reign  of  violence 
and  terror  that  threatens  to  consume 
that  lamd  No  one  doubts  that  Ireland 
suinds  today  on  the  brink  of  a  massive 
civil  war.  The  .spoctre  we  l&ce  is  nothing 
less  then  the  senseless  destruction  of  Ire- 
land herself.  No  American  who  loves  Ire- 
land or  who  remembers  her  proud  and 
noble  history  can  stand  silent  in  the  face 
of  the  tragedy  and  horror  now  unfolding 
in  Ulster. 

Ireland  has  given  much  to  America, 
and  we  owe  her  much  in  return  Perhaps. 
if  America  can  see  the  Issue  clearly.  Brit- 
ain will  understand 

The  immortal  words  of  the  Irish 
martyr,  liobert  Emmet,  are  as  current 
today  as  when  he  spoke  then  from  the 
dock  in  1803  Condemned  to  death  for  his 
role  in  a  IXiblln  uprising  that  year,  he 
addres-sed  the  court  in  words  as  familiar 
to  every  schoolchild  of  Ireland  as  Lin- 
coln's Address  at  Gettysburg  Is  to  the 
children  of  America: 

Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph;  for  as  no 
man  who  know  my  motives  ditrefl  now  vlndl- 
CJite  them,  let  not  prejudice  or  Igriorance 
asperse  tbem.  net  them  and  m«  re«t  In  ob- 
•curlty  and  peace;  and  my  tomb  remain 
uuliLscr.bed,  and  niy  memory  l:i  oblivion. 
until  other  times  and  other  men  can  do 
Justice  to  my  character  When  my  country 
taXes  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  then  and  not  till  then,  let  my  epitaph 
be  written. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  181— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  FOOD  STAMP  PRO- 
GRAM 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  i 

Mr.  CHILES  Mr  President,  the  histor>- 
of  the  ofTlce  of  President  since  the  be- 
ginning of  our  country  has  been  a  history 
of  growth  in  power.  My  purpase  today  Ls 
neither  to  trace  this  development  nor  to 
decide  upon  its  acceptability,  but  rather 
to  briefly  comment  on  one  aspect  of  Its 
growth  and  offer  a  resolution  designed  to 
reestablish  a  more  realistic  constitutional 
balance. 

The  Constitution  offers  no  specific 
puldellnes  concerning  Uie  impoundment 
of  appropriated  fimds.  It  Is  clear,  how- 
ever, tlie  framers  never  intended  to  allow 
the  President  an  item  vctt^  But  tlie  effect 
of  Impounding  funds  may  correctly  be 
considered  a  kind  of  item  veto.  If  the 
President  and  tlie  executive  branch  are 
continually  allowed  to  refuse  to  sjiend 
funds  after  an  appropriations  bill  has 
been  signed  into  law.  in  reality  the  Presi- 
dent Ls  exercLslnK  an  unconstitutional 
absolute  item  veto  without  danger  of 
being  overridden  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of 
Congress. 

This  is  not  to  say  Lliat  all  methods  of 
holding  up  funds  by  the  Executive  are 
unconstitutional.  Whenever  a  program 
costs  less  than  originally  expected :  when- 


ever Congress  sets  only  ceilings  on  ex- 
penditures and  allows  the  President  dLs- 
cretlonary  powers  over  programs:  and 
whenever  actual  congre-ssional  directives 
require  the  President  to  freeze  funds  for 
project?;,  surely  no  one  could  question 
the   constitutionality. 

But  when  the  Congress  finds  a  legls- 
latlve  program  cancelled,  abbreviated,  or 
held  back  because  the  President  con- 
siders the  purpose,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. Inexpedient  or  InefTlclent,  he  Is  not 
acting  on  the  beasts  of  constitutional  au- 
thority. He  Is,  In  fact,  matching  his  will 
against  the  will  of  Congress  which  Ls 
responsible  for  the  creation  and  funding 
of  program.s  by  the  Federal  Government 
ThLs  kind  of  Presidential  action  under- 
mines public  confidence  In  the  abilitj-  of 
Congress  to  act  with  authority  of  appro- 
priaUons.  Our  tradition  of  separation  of 
powers  and  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances are  twisted  and  dLstorted  by  this 
practice.  The  Chief  Executive,  according 
to  the  Constitution,  has  the  duty  to  see 
that  the  laws  are  faitlifuUy  executed. 
When  Congress  mandates  funds  for 
spending  and  the  congressional  man- 
date has  been  signed  Into  law  by  the 
Chief  Executive,  the  dangeroas  trend  of 
Impounding  becomes  a  practice  which 
could  eventually  destroy  public  reliance 
on  the  Congress  and  seriously  damage 
our  tradition  of  separate  branches  of  the 
government  functioning  in  their  correct 
constitutional  roles 

Proponents  of  lm4x>undraent  of  funds 
by  tlie  Executive  say  the  practice  of 
freezing  funds  is  one  of  a  pure  political 
nature.  The  decisive  appeal  regarding 
the  fund -freezing  Is  not  to  legal  princi- 
ples and  Court  decLslons.  but  to  constitu- 
encies and  agency  support.  This  is  in- 
terpreted to  mean  the  Piesldent  may 
withhold  expenditures  of  funds  so  long 
as  the  political  systecQ  ix-rmits  him  to  do 
.so.  Presidents  supposedly  exercise  this 
im{X)undment  power  wiUi  considerable 
restraint  and  circum^iection.  But  the 
question  remains— who  deternunes  which 
programs  are  imnecessary?  Who  deter- 
mines when  the  President  has  exercised 
restraint  in  his  impoundment  Surely  not 
tlie  Pre.sident  alone. 

The  budgetary  process  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  Impounding  lasue. 
Bargaining,  compromising,  and  persuad- 
ing typify  the  process  of  congressional 
appropriation.  But  once  the  appropria- 
tion has  been  passed  and  signed  into  law, 
the  Presidents  duty  becomes  clear — to 
execute  that  law,  not  to  obstruct  consti- 
tutional intent,  nor  to  subvert  our  system 
of  twilanoed  Government. 

Our  Constitutions  framers  understood 
best  how  best  to  avoid  tyranny.  While 
conditions  in  our  modem  world  may  well 
Impell  us  to  give  the  President  some 
additional  authority,  we  must  still  guard 
carefully  against  the  accumulation  of  all 
powers — legislative,  executive,  and  Judi- 
ciary m  the  same  hands.  We  must  guard 
carefully  our  power  of  the  purse  as  one 
of  the  Congress'  few  means  for  control- 
hng   the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

One  specific  example  of  the  practice  of 
freezing  funds  prompts  me  to  Introduce 
a  resolution  which  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriated  funds  for  the  food 
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stamp  program  and  would  extend  the 
food  stamp  program  to  all  areas  which 
liave  submitted  proper  applications  which 
are  certified  by  the  USDA  This  situation 
is  a  classic  example  of  the  growing  ex- 
ecutive practice  of  impounding  or  freez- 
ing fund.s  In  this  current  fiscal  year 
Congress  has  appropriated  $2,200  million 
to  carry  out  and  extend  the  food  stamp 
program;  $90  million  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  the  food  stamp  program  last 
fiscal  year  remains  available,  making  a 
total  of  $2,290  million  which  Congress 
has  authorized  and  appropriated  and 
which  is  available  for  tlie  program  for 
this  fiscal  year:  $198,516,000  of  this  sum 
has  been  withheld  from  the  food  stamp 
program  by  the  OfTlce  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  is  not  available.  Nearly 
200  new  areas  have  made  application 
for  participation  in  the  food  staimp  pro- 
pram.  It  was  the  intent  and  mandate  of 
the  Congress  that  these  funds  be  spent 
to  assist  needy  people  in  obtaining  an 
adequate  diet  by  expanding  this  program 
to  eligible  aresLS.  Authorization  and  ap- 
propriations were  signed  into  the  law  of 
the  land  by  the  President.  My  Resolu- 
tion would  make  this  Congressional  man- 
date as  clearly  specific  as  possible  that 
tills  money  be  immediately  released  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  that  all  pt^nding  applications  for 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  program 
which  meet  the  legal  requirements  should 
be  immediately  approved  and  the  pro- 
gram extended  to  all  areas  covered  by 
these  applications.  In  my  State  of  Flor- 
ida, the  city  of  Jacksonville  typifies  an 
area  that  wants  very  much  to  get  off  the 
commodity  program  and  on  food  stamps. 
Jacksonville  realizes,  as  many  other 
areas  do.  the  many  Important  factors 
strongly  favoring  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram over  the  surplus  commodity 
program. 

First  of  all,  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram individuals  can  select  foods  neces- 
sary for  their  diet.  The  foods  are  fresh 
and  more  meats  and  vegetables  are  avail- 
able: transportation  and  other  adminis- 
trative problems  are  diminished.  There 
Is  less  waste  and  spillage,  and  the  pro- 
gram could  provide  supplements  to  diets 
for  the  elderly  and  the  yoimg. 

There  are,  admittedly,  some  abuses  to 
the  administration  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  However,  the  good  that  can 
be  accomplished  tlirough  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  program  far  outweighs  any 
abuses 

In  tlie  State  of  Florida  alone  over  40 
coimtles  have  met  witli  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  application  approval 
and  want  to  enter  the  program,  but  like 
Jacksonville  they  are  held  back  by  the 
freeze. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  this 
situation  is  that  again  we  are  saying,  "If 
you  have  your  food  stamp  program  and 
were  In  before  the  freeze,  you  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  program :  but  if  you  have 
made  valid  application  and  did  not  come 
In  t)efore  the  freeze,  you  cannot  partici- 
pate." 

People  do  not  understand  how  their 
Government  can  say  to  one  city.  "You 
can  have  this  program  and  all  the  l)ene- 
fits  and  fresh  food;  you  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  having  commodities  that 
people  cannot  cook  and  waste,'  and  then 
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say  to  another  city.  "You  carmot  have 
this  because  not  Congress,  not  the  peo- 
ple elected  by  the  people  of  thia  land, 
but  someone  in  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  decided  he  wants  to  freeze 
these  funds.  " 

How  long  will  they  be  frozen?  Perhaps 
until  next  year,  an  election  year.  But 
Congress  has  appropriated  the  money 
and  the  measm-e  has  been  signed  into 
law. 

The  making  of  general  policy  in  the 
United  States,  constitutionally,  tradi- 
tiorially.  and  pohticaUy,  belongs  to  the 
Congress.  This  resolution  would  be  a  step 
toward  reestablishing  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  printed  In  full  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s  Rxs  iBl 
BeooluUon  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate concerning  the  availability  of  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
and  that  the  Ptood  Stamp  Program  be  ex- 
tended to  all  area*  which  have  submitted 
proper  applications 

Whereas   in    the   current   fLscai    year   Oon- 
pr«e6  baa  ^proprtated  $2,200,000,000  to  carry 
out  and   extend   the   P«ood   Stamp   Program 
and 

Whereas  $90,000,000  appropriated  for  c&r- 
rymg  out  the  Ftood  Stamp  Program  laet  fiacal 
year  reroalna  available,  making  a  total  of 
$2,290,000,000  which  C>oagrea«  has  appropri- 
ated and  which  is  available  for  the  Program 
this  fiscal  year;  and 

Whereas  $198,518,000  of  ttjte  sum  has  been 
withheld  from  the  Ppogram  by  the  Office  o* 
Management  and  Budget  and  \s  not  avail- 
able, and 

Whereas  nearly  200  new  areas  have  made 
appUcaUon  for  partlol{>atloD  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program;  and 

Whereas  the  full  amount  of  money  which 
Congress  luu  ajsproprlated  for  this  Program 
Is  urgently  needed  fcr  the  orderly  expan- 
aloQ  of  the  Food  Staoxp  Program  to  as^St 
other  needy  people  In  new  areas  to  obtain 
an  adequate  diet.   Kcrm.  therefore,  be  it 

ResolveA  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  fuU  amount  of  appropriated 
money  be  immediately  released  by  the  OfBce 
ol  Management  and  Budget  so  that  the  full 
azaount  can  be  made  avaUable  for  carrying 
out  the  Food  Stamp  Program;  aiKl  Be  It 
F\irther 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  all  pending  applications  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  which 
meet  the  legal  requirements  should  be  Imme- 
diately approved  and  the  program  should  be 
extended  to  all  areas  covered  by  such  appli- 
cation, 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  182— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FINANCE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.* 

Mr  TALMADGE  (for  Mr.  Long>  ,  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution: 
8.  Res.   182 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Plnanoe 
U>  authorized  to  expend  from  the  contingent 
f\ind  of  the  Senate,  during  the  Ninety-sec- 
ond Congress.  $20,000  In  addition  to  the 
amount,  and  for  the  same  purposee,  specified 
In  section  134ib|  of  the  lL.eg1slaUve  Reorgan- 
isation Act  of  1946 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  183— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  FUND  FOR  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION  AND 
HUMAN  NEEDS 

« Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

and  Administration.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  resolution: 

S   Rxs   183 
Reeolutkm  continuing,  and  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditure*    bv    the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
Resoli^ed,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs,  established  by  S 
Res     281,    Ninetieth    C-ongress,    agreed    to   on 
July  30    1968   as  amended  aad  supplemented. 
is    hereby    extended    through    February    28, 
1973. 

Sec.  2,  (a)  In  studying  matters  pertalnlag 
to  the  lacli  of  food,  medical  assistance  and 
other  related  necessitates  of  life  and  health. 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  is  authorized  from  March  1.  1972, 
through  February  28.  1973.  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent lund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personiiel.  (3)  to  subpena  wlineefeee  and 
documents,  (4)  with  the  pnor  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  ba!=is 
the  services  of  personnel  Information,  and 
facilities  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 
1 6 )  to  procure  the  temporary  services  i  not  in 
excess  of  one  year;  or  lntermHt«nt  services  of 
individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  In  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  services  under  section  202il;  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  (6  to 
interview  employees  of  the  Federal  State  a:^d 
local  governments  and  other  ludlvlduais,  aitd 
(7)  to  take  depositions  and  other  testimony, 
(b)  Ttie  minority  shall  receive  fair  con- 
sideration in  the  ajjpolntment  of  staff  per- 
sonnel pursuant  to  this  resolution  Such  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  minority  shall  he  ac- 
corded equitable  treatment  with  respect  to 
the  fixing  of  salary  rates  the  assignment  of 
facilities,  and  the  accessibility  of  commltt.ee 
records. 

SBC  S  Expenses  of  the  oomxnlttee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  oon- 
Ungent  fund  of  the  Senate  tipon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  t^e  comnuitee 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  184— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
FUNDS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  PAY- 
ROLL AND  PERSONNEL  SYSTEM 
OF  THE  SENATE 

'Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra  - 
tion.  reported  the  following  original  reso- 
lution, and  submitted  a  report  (No.  92- 
401 >    thereon: 

S.   EES.    184 

Resolved,  That  the  CX>nunltt«e  on  RtUes  and 
Administration  is  authorized  to  expend,  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  not  to 
exceed  $148,000.  to  Improve  through  the  use 
of  computers  the  payroll  and  personnel  sys- 
tem of  ths  Senate  Expenses  of  the  oommlt- 
tee  under  this  resoltrtlon  shall  be  paid  upon 
vouchers  i4>proyed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee 


ADDmONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

SXJfATX   WE901TTI0N    TO 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  As  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
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printed  in  the  Ricord  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollinos". 

There  being  no  objection  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

STATIMENT    8T    SENATOR    HOIXINCS 

Yesterday,  I  requested  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr  Steveos)  be  added  an  a  ro- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  70  It  should  be, 
in  fact,  the  Senator  from  IlUuols  (Mr. 
Sieveuson ) ,  and  I  ask  that  the  permanent 
record  be  changed.  1  request  that  uiianlmoua 
consent  be  given  to  add  Senator  Stevenson 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  70,  ex- 
pres-slng  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  resp>ect 
to  disclosure  of  the  results  of  the  national 
nutrition  survey 


The     PRESroiNG 
change  will  be  made. 


OFFICER.      The 


REVENUE  ACT  OP  1971— 
AMEISTDMENTS 

AMENDMEN^T     NO      »77 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  ' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
certain  amendments,  mtended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me.  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10947)  to 
provide  a  job  development  Investment 
credit,  to  reduce  individual  income  taxes, 
to  reduce  certain  excuse  taxes,  and  for 
other  purposes,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed. 
and  appropriately  referred. 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  WARRANTIES 
AND  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMIS- 
SION IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF 
1971  —AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     t78 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr  COOK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cotton. 
and  Mr.  Hruska)  submitted  amend- 
ment*, mtended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  IS  986'  to  provide  minimum 
disclasure  standards  for  written  con- 
sumer product  warranties  against  defect 
or  malfunction;  to  define  mmimum  Fed- 
eral content  standards  for  such  warran- 
ties; to  amend  tlie  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mls.slon  Act  In  order  to  improve  Its  con- 
sumer protection  activities;  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS'  TRANSPORTA- 
TION SERVICES  ACT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    «T9 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Commerce  ) 

Mr.  PERCY  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (S.  1591*  to  provide  certam  new 
transportation  services  to  elderly  persons, 
to  authorized  studies  and  demonstration 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  trans- 
portation services  to  the  elderly,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  October  20.  1971.  he  pre- 


sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  34.  An  Act  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
certain  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
clamation shall  be  nonreimbursable; 

8.  123.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  operation  of  the 
Kortes  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
Wyoming,  for  fishery  conservation; 

S.  1151  An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  revl.se  a  repayment  con- 
tract with  the  San  Angelo  Water  Supply  Cor- 
poration. San  Angelo  project.  Texas  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S  193&  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  Soutli- 
west  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sanitation  Dis- 
trict. Colorado. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
de.slre  to  give  notice  tliat  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
October  27.  1971.  at  10:30  a.m.,  m  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations : 

William  C  Stuart,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  US 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Iowa,  v:ce  Roy  L.  Stephenson,  and 

Earl  E.  O'Connor,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a 
U.S.  distilct  Judge  for  the  district  of  Kan- 
sas, vice  Arthur  J.  Stanley,  Jr..  retired. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  persons 
interested  in  the  hearing  may  make  such 
representations  as  may  be  pertinent.  The 
subcommittee  consists  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan*.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  HUD 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
llie  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  October  28, 
1971,  at  which  time  the  Honorable 
George  Romney,  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, will  explain  the  proiwsed  reduc- 
tion In  HUD  personnel,  as  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  2 
p.m.  and  will  be  held  In  room  5302.  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  INCORPO- 
RATION BILLS 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Standing  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Charters.  Holidays,  and  Celebra- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarj-, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Friday,  No- 
vember 12,  1971,  at  10  a.m..  In  room  2228. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing incorporation  bills : 

S.  303,  to  incorporate  the  Historic 
Naval  Ships  Association. 

S.  902.  to  Incorporate  the  Gold  Star 
Wives  of  America. 

S.  913,  to  incorporate  the  Navy  Wives 
Clubs  of  America. 

S.  1281.  to  mcorporate  National  Fed- 
eration of  Music  Clubs. 

S,  2337.  to  mcorporate  Recovery.  Inc. 


8.  2509,  to  Incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholars.  Inc. 

S.  2529.  to  mcorporate  Jimior  Achieve- 
ment. Inc. 

AU  persons  desiring  to  appear  and  give 
testimony  as  to  these  proposals  should 
contact  the  subcommittee  in  room  2226, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  order  tliat  a  schedule  of  wit- 
nesses may  be  prepared. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  ArkaiLsas  (Mr,  McClellan) 
and  myself,  chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  .since 
the  earliest  days  of  its  implementation  I 
have  been  expressing  grave  concern 
about  the  so-called  Vletnamization  strat- 
egy. 

Unless  It  contemplates  an  indefinite 
American  Involvement  in  Indochina, 
Vletnamization  is  no  more  than  a  for- 
mula for  delaj-ed  defeat  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Mr  Thieu.  a  prospect  which  Mr. 
Thleu  constantly  expedites  by  his  dicta- 
torial practices.  Meanwhile,  the  Presi- 
dent's strategy  exposes  declinmg  num- 
bers of  Amertran  forces  to  increasing 
danger,  while  shrmking  their  capacity  for 
self-defense.  Further,  it  contams  slight 
hope,  If  any.  for  the  early  return  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  deadline  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces,  condi- 
tioned only  upon  release  of  all  U.S.  pris- 
oners, as  the  most  promising  method  of 
shedding  our  foul  burden  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  state  quite  frankly  that  I  did  not  ex- 
p>ect  to  discover  anything  to  change  that 
a.ssessment,  and  I  did  not,  when  I  travel- 
ed to  Vietnam  last  month  But  our  trip 
was  not  lacking  in  revelations.  Specifical- 
ly. I  must  say  that  I  was  surprised  at  the 
wide  disparity  between  the  official  glow- 
ing a.ssessments  of  the  progress  of  Vlet- 
namization we  received  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  doubts  and  pes.simism  of  offi- 
cials, both  civilian  and  military,  in  the 
field. 

In  this  context.  I  hope  other  Senators 
will  consider  carefully  the  complete  text 
of  a  letter  to  Secretar>-  of  State  William 
Rogers  from  Mr.  John  Lsaac.s,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  who  resigned  his  position 
on  October  7  after  serving  13  months  In 
Vietnam.  The  thru.'^t  of  his  report  Is  not 
at  all  atypical  In  fact,  it  was  confirmed  in 
literally  dozens  of  convensations  we  had 
in  Saigon 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Isaac's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlic  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Wkfte  PLArNS,  N.T., 

October  7,  1971. 
WiLUAM  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Becretart  Rogers:  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  submit  my  resignation  from  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States. 

To  review  my  brief  career,  after  I  entered 
the  Foreign  Service  In  June  1960,  I  spent  one 
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year  In  training  for  an  •BSlgnment  In  Viet- 
nam and  a  little  over  13  months  serving  with 
CORDS  (ClTU  Operations  For  Rural  Devel- 
opment  Support)  working  In  the  pacification 
program  In  Vietnam. 

During  my  service  In  Vietnam.  I  spent  six 
months  working  with  refugees  in  Blnh  Tuy 
Province  of  MUltary  Region  3.  five  months 
as  Region  3  branch  chief  for  the  war  victims 
offlce.  and  the  last  two  months  as  an  Opera- 
tions Officer  In  the  War  Victims  Directorate 
In  Saigon.  I  have  been  fortunate  to  have  been 
able  to  travel  frequently  to  the  11  provinces 
of  Retflon  i  and  to  the  other  three  regions  at 
least  twice  each  Recently  the  State  Depart- 
ment promoted  me  to  the  FSO  6  level 

When  I  came  to  Vietnam  in  August  1970.  I 
was  already  deeply  opposed  to  our  military 
and  civilian  involvement,  but  was  deter- 
mined to  gain  a  new  perspective  In  the  war 
and  to  "see  things  for  myself."  I  even  had 
some  modest  hoj>es  for  helping  some  Vlei- 
namese. 

However,  the  longer  I  stayed  in  Vietnam, 
the  more  convinced  I  became  of  the  utter 
futility  of  my  remaining  here  and  in  the 
Foreign  Service  as  well. 

There  Is  lltUe  doubt  that  my  13  ^  months 
In  Vietnam  have  been  an  Instructive  expe- 
rience Perhaps  I  can  divide  my  learnmg  Into 
three  subject  areas : 

First.  It  Is  clear  that  the  war  In  Vietnam 
has  been  loet  and  that  the  continued  par- 
ticipation of  Armed  forces  under  the  guise 
of  Vletnamization  Is  a  fraud  being  perpe- 
trated on  the  American  people  to  cover  up 
Uie  lose. 

Second.  It  is  evident  that  the  pacification 
program  la  and  wUl  continue  to  be  an  over- 
whelming and  expensive  failure. 

Third,  while  I  could  continue  in  the  For- 
eign Service  by  remaining  In  Vietnam  until 
I  receive  a  new  assignment.  I  have  concluded 
that  the  Foreign  Service  no  longer  offers  me 
the  career  that  I  desire. 

THB    WAB    AND    VIETNAMIZATIOK 

The  present  Administration  policy  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Vletnamization  program,  while  de- 
signed to  reduce  American  casualties,  has 
really  been  nothing  more  than  a  change  in 
tactics.  Rather  than  .send  our  American 
soldiers  to  die  and  to  cause  embarrassment 
to  the  Administration.  President  Nixon  has 
decided  to  substitute  air  p<.>wer  for  ground 
power  Thus,  bombers  and  gunshlps  are  being 
flown  over  South  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam. 
Laos  and  Cambodia  In  an  attempt  to  accom- 
plish »-hat  535,000  troops  have  failed  to  do. 

T^iis  present  policy  clearly  Indloatee  that 
the  Administration  retains  hopes  for  "win- 
ning" the  war  in  Vietnam,  at  the  very  least 
by  maintaining  a  government  in  power 
friendly  to  the  United  States  Some,  such  as 
Admiral  John  S  McCain.  Jr  ,  Commander  of 
U.S.  Pacific  Forces,  go  even  further  to  say, 
as  he  was  quot*d  In  September  1871,  that 
"We  are  viinnlng  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  " 

Unfortunately,  the  Uyp  levels  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlKtratlon  are  deluding  themselves  to  be- 
lieve that  even  a  limited  victory  can  be 
achieved  Moet  Amerlc«ui.s  now  working  in 
Vietnam  know  otherwise.  The  confldeiic«  that 
Ambassador  Bunker.  John  Vann,  province 
and  district  advisors  u.sed  to  have  here  has 
now  been  replaced  by  a  sweeping  pessimism 
The  realization  is  solidifying  that  the  war  Ls 
forever  lost.  While  the  Administration  con- 
tinues to  proclaim  the  succesis  of  Vletnaml- 
satlon.  the  mood  of  advisors  In  Vietnam  Is 
that  of  discouragement  in  the  face  of  a  hope- 
less fight. 

The  one-man  election,  coming  after  a  year 
which  saw  the  uncountable  ioasee  of  life  In 
Laos,  the  growth  of  serious  drug  and  morale 
problems  In  the  army,  and  the  division  of 
American  opinion  over  the  conviction  of  Lt. 
Calley,  have  all  combined  to  shatter  any 
optimism  prevalent  when  I  arrived  here  a 
year  ago. 

Now  there  Is  a  general  expectation  that. 
while  the  South  Vietnamese  government  wUl 


reoMkln  In  pow«r  (or  the  preeent.  It  U  only  % 
matter  of  time  before  It  comes  cra&hlng  down 
over  the  remaining  Amerloans  In  the  coun- 
try. While  no  single  factor  wlU  cause  the  de- 
mise, there  are  several  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  American  advisors  here ; 

1.  The  South  Vietnamese  army  lacks  mo- 
tivation and  discipline  In  the  face  of  a  highly 
nKjilvated  and  di«:lpilned  enemy  force.  The 
other  side  has  shown  Itself  willing  to  face 
the  French,  the  Americans  and  the  on- 
slaughts of  sophisticated  weapons  While  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  have  been 
built  to  1.2  million  men,  no  one  has  dis- 
covered a  means  to  shake  them  Into  caring 
enough  to  fight. 

2  An  American-style  nnny  has  been  estab- 
lished which  will  bog  down  the  Vietnamese 
in  a  huge  logistical  effort  which  they  can 
neither  afford  nor  operate  by  themselves. 
The  debacle  in  Laos  demonstrated  the  Viet- 
namese dependence  on  the  Americans  for  the 
complex  logistical  back-up.  artillery  and  air- 
power  Vietnamese  units  had  to  be  ferried  in 
and  out  of  combat  and  protected  by  Amer- 
ican power  to  survive.  A  conventional  army, 
not  a  Jungle  force,  has  been  created. 

3.  The  South  Vietnamese  government  re- 
maliis  unstable  and  sadly  lacks  the  support 
of  the  people.  The  United  States  has  attempt- 
ed to  graft  an  American-style  administrative 
structure  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
country:  however,  the  new  system  has  failed 
to  catch  on  with  the  people.  Without  a 
strong,  popular  leader,  the  political  situa- 
tion remains  so  fragile  that  the  question  Is 
not  whether  there  will  be  another  coup  d'evat 
but  when  It  wUl  occur, 

4.  Deeply-entrenched  corruption  extends 
throughout  the  Vietnamese  hierarchy.  It  Is 
rotting  away  what  little  support  the  govern- 
ment stUl  retains  Investigations  have  been 
made  and  reforms  attempted,  but  the  desire 
of  government  ofBclals  to  en)oy  American 
profits  while  the  money  flow  continues  is  all 
too  frequently  a  higher  priority  than  estab- 
lishing an  effective  government. 

6.  Economic  Instability  continues  to  plague 
the  Vietnamese  people.  The  United  States 
has  had  to  provide  M.39  billion  to  support 
the  economy  since  July  1963  and  still  finds 
it  necessary  to  send  in  (666  million  In  this 
fiscal  year.  The  taxation  system  is  so  inade- 
quate that,  according  to  Public  Administra- 
tion advisors,  the  Viet  Cong  collect  more  In 
taxes  than  does  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment In  some  Regions.  Economic  prob- 
lems will  grow  with  tiie  on-golag  withdrawal 
of  American  forces.  More  of  the  117.000  Vlet- 
name!>e  officially  employed  by  the  Americans 
as  drivers.  Interpreters  and  construction 
workers  (and  probably  double  that  number 
are  dependent  on  the  Americans  in  unofficial 
capacities  such  as  personal  servants  and  bar 
girls)  will  lose  their  Jobs. 

6  There  remains  a  lack  of  a  strong,  capa- 
ble leadership  in  either  the  aj-my  or  the  gov- 
ernment. The  weak  leadership  of  the  army 
Is  the  problem  stressed  most  frequently  by 
American  military  advisors.  The  one-man 
election  further  complicates  the  difficulties 
of  finding  popular,  effective  political  leader- 
ship. 

In  short,  the  war  has  been  lost.  All  the 
above  factors  have  played  Into  the  defeat; 
that  the  Administration  Is  still  Intent  on 
"winning"  the  war  under  the  label  of  Vlet- 
namlratlon  Is  clearly  self-delusion  In  the  face 
of  the  realities  of  Vietnam. 

THE  TKTLWt  OF  PACiyiCATION 

A  second  American  failure  is  that  of  our 
continued  support  of  the  disastrous  pacifica- 
tion program.  I  have  spent  the  past  13 'j 
months  attempting  to  find  sulsstantlal 
achievements  of  pacification  and  have  dis- 
covered very  little. 

CORDS  was  established  in  October  1967 
The  great  pacifiers,  the  Robert  Komers.  the 
William  Colbys  and  the  John  Vanns,  have 
devised  a  series  of  programs  from  Phoenix 
to  Cbieu  Hoi  to  &X).  Cadre  to  Land  Reform. 


Under  the  name  of  pacification,  countless 
schools,  dams,  bridges,  dispensaries,  irriga- 
tion projects,  roads  and  refugee  villages  have 
been  built.  Countless  briefing  char^is  and 
.statistical  tables  as  well  liave  been  d'jslgned 
to  Indicate  steady  progress  in  the  "other 
war." 

Yet  for  ail  the  "successes."  the  pacification 
program  has  never  been  able  to  accomplish 
its  key  task  in  Vietnam,  namely,  the  wln- 
nuig  and  tiie  holduig  of  the  allegiance  and 
trust  of  the  Vietnamese  people  to  the  extent 
that  the  people  will  support  the  government 
and  defend  It  against  its  enemies  For  aU 
the  schools  and  dispensaries  built,  the  paci- 
fiers have  never  devised  a  method  Uj  get  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  care  enough  to  fight 
lur  the  government.  And  with  such  an  tui- 
concerned  population,  the  war  can  never  be 
won. 

The  French  intelligence  commandant 
stated  In  1954.  "Pacification  wUl  be  fully 
realized  not  when  we  will  have  occupied  each 
Inch  of  earth  but  when  we  will  have  con- 
quered all  the  hearts  and  won  all  the 
minds."  John  Vann.  one  of  the  key  archi- 
tects of  the  pacification  program,  said  much 
the  same  thing  in  a  July  1971  Interview: 
"Military  occupation  Is  only  the  first  step 
to  pacification." 

The  French  failed  In  their  key  goal  In 
1954.  The  United  States  has  failed  In  1971. 
Vann  admitted  as  much  when  In  another 
part  of  the  interview  he  said,  "The  majority 
of  the  country  still  opposed  the  government. 
The  population  is  up  for  grabs."  In  fact,  the 
loyalltes  of  the  population  have  not  been 
won  despite  program  after  program,  despite 
the  spending  of  billions  of  dollars  on  paci- 
fication projects,  despite  the  sending  of  ad- 
visors to  every  district  and  every  province  in 
Vietnam,  and  contrary  to  £^1  statistics  dem- 
onstrating success. 

It  Ls  true  that  when  the  American  army 
came  to  Vietnam  in  force  In  1965,  they  did 
succeed  In  occup3^ng  Vietnam.  No  doubt  the 
United  States  staved  off  military  disaster 
and  Improved  security  But  now,  with  these 
troops  leaving.  It  is  evident  that  nothing 
permanent  has  been  achieved.  We  have  never 
gotten  beyond  the  first  step  of  military  oc- 
cupation 

TTiere  are  many  reasons  for  this  failure 
One  of  the  major  reasons  why  the  pacifica- 
tion program  has  never  succeeded  is  that 
few  Americans  understand  or  have  even 
taken  the  time  to  understand  the  peop:e 
of  Vietnam  or  the  conditions  in  the  country 
The  United  States  arrogantly  assumed  that 
any  American  could  be  sent  to  Vietnam  to 
advise  the  Vietnamese  because  of  "superior" 
knowledge  and  "advanced  techniques  "  Yet 
failure  to  take  into  account  cultural  differ- 
ences has  led  CORDS  to  push  propram  after 
program  which  have  never  worked 

One  result  Is  that  American  agriculture  ex- 
perts with  scant  knowledge  of  conditions  In 
Vietnam  who  introduced  a  vast  grain  sor- 
ghum program  failed  u?  consider  adequately 
soil  conditions,  marketing  f>rocedures  rain 
seasons,  proper  procedures  and  cultural 
habits  An  agriculture  expert  in  Region  3  ad- 
mitted to  me  in  June  1671  that  the  program 
still  is  pushed  only  "for  the  sake  of  advisors 
Jobs"  and  that  the  program  will  be  kept  gome 
"until  the  United  States  gets  out.  and  then 
we  can  let  it  fall  on  ius  face  " 

We  have  piished  Food  for  Peace  imports 
on  the  Vietnamese  as  a  free  distributicn 
program  for  years,  and  Intend  to  send  in  over 
$8.6  mUUon  of  commodities  In  1972.  despite 
recognition  for  years  by  advisors  at  the  low- 
er level  that  as  put  1:.  a  Joint  CORDS  and 
USAID  report  dated  April  May  1969  concern- 
ing Region  2.  "with  a  few  exception?  none  of 
ttie  US  agricultural  surplus  commodities 
(Pood  For  Peace  1  are  pleasing  to  the  Viet- 
namese palate  This,  in  large  part,  explain.^ 
why  U.S.  PL  480  agricultural  commodities 
are  sold  for  piasters  to  buy  rice  rather  than 
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consumed    by   the   recipients   as   planned   by 
the  V B.  CongT^ma  " 

We  have  constructed  buildings  In  every 
province  in  the  country,  such  as  the  two 
market  places  In  Cbau  Thanh  District  of 
Blnh  Duong  Province  or  the  water  system  for 
an  ethnic  mlnorlciee  boarding  school  In  Blnh 
Long  Province,  called  "white  elephants'  by 
CORDS,  because  we  thought  that  the  Viet- 
namese should  want  them,  only  to  discover 
the  Vietnamese  do  not  use  them 

We  have  created  huge  programs  such  as 
Phoenix  and  RD  Cadre  which  are  U.S.  In- 
spired. US  InlUated.  US  funded  and  US. 
pushed.  Those  programs  consistently  surpass 
all  goals  of  achievement,  but  are  accepted  by 
Vietnamese  officials  only  In  u  pro  forma  way 
These  programs  will  certainly  die  as  s<:>on  as 
the  Americans  stop  funding  them  The  list 
of  examples  can  cover  the  spectrum  of 
CORDS  programs  as  consistent  lack  of  un- 
derstanding  has   led    to   repeated   failures. 

Another  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  paci- 
fication program  Is  that  CORDS  has  never 
developed  an  honest  reporting  system  to  give 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam Instead,  misinformation  has  been 
passed  from  district  to  province  to  Region 
to  Saigon  and  on  to  Washington 

On  June  27.  1971.  William  Colby  and 
Crelghton  Abrams  sent  around  a  memoran- 
dum on  several  subjects,  including  report- 
ing It  stated:  "The  critical  factor  In  CORDS 
repiortlng  Is  Integrity  Ix)cai  CORDS  reports 
are  used  as  a  basis  for  decisions  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  the  OVN  and  the  US  O^jvern- 
ment  It  Is  essential  that  these  be  objective, 
and  as  comprehensive  as  the  local  offlcer  can 
pwMlbly  maXe  them  " 

Despite  these  words,  there  Is  a  persuasive 
feeling  In  CORDS  that  the  high-level  offi- 
cials In  Saigon  and  Washington  Just  don't 
wane  bad  news.  Added  to  this  belief  is  the 
fear  by  officials  at  district  and  province 
levels,  both  military  and  civilian,  that  bad 
news  win  reflect  badly  on  future  careers  As 
a  result,  reports  show  mostly  carefully  sani- 
tized Information.  The  examples  are  plen- 
tiful : 

When  I  was  workluij  In  Blnh  Tuy  Pro- 
vince, I  conducted  surveys  using  Vietnamese 
research  teams  which  showed  a  decline  in 
security  in  two  northern  districts  The  Prov- 
ince Senior  Advisor  forbade  me  from  send- 
ing the  surveys  to  higher  headquarters.  "It 
would  only  make  us  look  bad."  he  said 

A  civilian  advisor  in  the  Delta  wrote  a 
re{x>rt  which  indicated  Irregularities  In  local 
elections  In  his  district  He  was  forced  to 
revise  the  report  when  higher  authorities 
were  upeet  at  the  indication  of  unfair  Influ- 
ence in  the  election. 

A  Province  Senior  Advisor  In  MlllUry 
Region  2  never  mentioned  In  his  monthly 
reports  that  an  estimated  .350  Montagnards 
were  dying  of  diseases  complicated  by  mal- 
nutrition in  early  1971.  until  private  ac- 
cx>unta  and  newspaper  reports  forced  the 
news  out 

The  Deputy  for  CORDS  In  Military  Region 
3.  after  receiving  a  report  which  Included  a 
section  entitled  "Non-Beportlng  or  Misrep- 
resentation of  Unfavorable  Incidents,"  had 
to  plea  In  February  1971  for  more  complete 
information  In  reports  to  his  office  Instead 
of  "the  lack  o/  Information  provided  to  this 
headquarters  on  the  conditions  he  alleges." 
Only  last  month,  higher  refugee  officials 
advised  war  victims  advisors  to  answer  any 
questions  of  General  Accounting  Office  in- 
vestigators, but  never  to  volunteer  any  in- 
formation or  to  share  any  reports  unless  spe- 
cifically asked. 

Therefore,  rather  than  the  "objective' 
and  "comprehensive"  reporting  asked  for, 
CORDS,  like  the  military,  has  reduced  all 
information  to  precise  briefings  and  clear 
statlatlcs  designed  to  avoid  news  which 
doesn't  show  progreaa  and  to  eltmlnat*  all 
ambigtiity  The  Americans  at  the  higher 
leveU  never  find  out  what  la  happening  In 
Vietnam. 


The  reductlo  ad  absurdum  of  the  entire 
briefing  system  came  In  an  unclassified  de- 
rectlve  dated  September  8,  1971,  to  all  Sai- 
gon directorates  on  preparation  for  a  large- 
scale  command  briefing - 

"Develop  ten  or  twelve  high  Impact  indi- 
cators that  say  persuasively  that  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  that  our  effort  baa  not 
been  a  fruitless  venture;  that  we  have 
helped  to  establish  conditions  and  build 
systems  that  at  least  give  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  an  opportunity  to  choose  Its  fu- 
ture course  of  events.  Pinal  thought  should 
be  that  a  strong,  broadly-based  military  es- 
tablishment has  been  created  in  RVN  that 
will  be  difficult  to  destroy  by  military  action. 
Whether  RVN  can  withstand  subvershm  and 
political  dlssentlon  remains  to  be  seen  and 
Is  a  matter  that  only  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  their  leaders  can  resolve." 

A  third  reason  why  pacification  has  failed 
Is  due  to  deficient  personnel  and  logistics 
sj-stems  set  up  to  run  the  programs  It  Is  not 
without  reason  that  many  of  the  younger 
advisors  label  CORDS  "the  army  of  the  un- 
emplcyables  "  CORDS  Is  filled  with  ex-maJors 
and  ex-colonels  and  mlscellaneov;s  civilians 
whose  talent  for  maintaining  themselves  In 
a  Job  l8  far  superior  to  their  ability  to  ad- 
vise In  a  strange  country 

CORDS  has  sent  civilians  to  Vietnam  to 
advise  Vietnamese  military  men  on  perlmet«T 
defenses  of  district  compounds  and  military 
men  to  act  as  development  advlstjrs  In  prov- 
inces. It  sends  here  a<flng  bureaucrats 
attempting  to  earn  enough  for  a  convfortable 
retirement  and  younger  liberal  arts  graduates 
whose  degre*™  do  not  substitute  for  technical 
expertise  needed  by  the   Vietnamese 

CORDS  Is  run  Jointly  by  military.  USAID. 
State  Department.  U81A  and  CIA.  and  con- 
trolled by  no  one  I^ong  meetings  are  being 
conducted  in  Vietnam  at  this  time  to  decide 
If  the  organization  should  continue  to  exist, 
and  If  so.  In  what  form  CORDS  Is  truly  a 
bureaucracy  In  search  of  a  mission  If  It  ever 
performed  effectively,  today  It  Is  certainly  an 
Ineffective  organization  whose  advice  Is 
usually    disregarded    by    the    Vietnamese. 

CORDS  has  set  up  a  cumbersome  logistics 
system  to  provide  all  the  comforts  of  lome 
which  cause  district  and  province  teams  to 
spend  what  a  District  Senior  Advisor  In  Ola 
Dlnh  Province  estimates  as  75-80  per  cent 
of  Its  time  on  self-support.  In  Region  3 
alone,  the  CORDS  teams  required  in  Sep- 
tember 1970,  as  one  neatly  drawn  briefing 
chart  explains.  683  air  conditioners,  266 
stoves.  478  refrigerators  and  891  desks  to 
maintain  Itself.  A  Province  Senior  Advisor 
In  one  of  the  smaller  provinces  In  Region  3 
estimates  that  at  least  10  days  per  month 
were  spent  merely  writing  reports  and  show- 
ing around  high-level  visitors  rather  than 
advising. 

CORD6  has  set  up  such  a  vast  bureauc- 
racy with  a  group  of  people  so  sadly  lack- 
ing In  advLsorlal  capacity  that  any  real  ac- 
complishments are  Impossible.  Before  I 
came  to  Vietnam,  I  had  thought  CORDS  to 
be  merely  a  destructive  paramilitary  or- 
ganization; after  13 14  months  here,  I  have 
come  to  know  that  It  Is  Inefficient  and  In- 
effectual. 

THI   roKEICN    SI3VICK 

Although  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  me 
to  remain  In  Vietnam  for  a  few  months  and 
to  wait  until  I  get  assigned  to  another  For- 
eign Service  post.  I  can  no  longer  remain 
in  the  State  Department. 

I  came  into  the  Department  with  a  long- 
standing Interest  In  International  affairs.  I 
have  studied  In  two  European  countries  and 
received  a  Master's  Degree  In  International 
relations  My  Interest  In  the  Foreign  Service 
Is  of  many  years  standing. 

However,  when  I  entered  the  Department 
of  State  In  June  1969,  I  had  certain  stereo- 
types of  a  Foreign  Service  Offlcer  the  good, 
grey  men  afraid  to  express  strong  opinions 
or  to  take  any  stand  which  might  adversely 
affect  careers.  I  had  an  image  of  an  Offlcer 


described  In  the  September  24.  1971,  CORDS 
Field  Advisors  Association  newsletter  as  "ob- 
sequiousness and  lack  of  frankness  of  sub- 
ordinates toward  supyerlors."  However,  these 
were  only  impressions  formed  on  the  basis 
of  limited  experience. 

Unfortunately,  In  a  little  over  two  years 
In  the  Foreign  Service.  I  have  had  most  of 
my  stere<:)types  confirmed  Not  entirely.  I 
must  add  I  met  and  trained  with  many 
bright,  articulate  and  outspoken  younger 
officers  for  whom  I  have  extremely  high  re- 
spect Yet.  I  suspect  that  in  five  or  ten  years, 
all  these  people  will  have  quit  the  Depart- 
ment or  else  be  grovind  down  Into  "Institu- 
tional grey"  The  system  stlfies  creative 
thought,  and  the  pressures  of  success  are  too 
overwhelming  to  allow  for  great  diversity  or 
courage. 

Even  In  training  two  years  ago,  the  two 
most  frequent  sets  of  advice  given  to  y.puuger 
officers  were  'keep  a  low  profile.'  or  refrain 
from  being  too  vLsable  or  divergent,  and  "get 
a  leg  up."  or  try  to  get  that  extra  push  over 
fellow  Officers 

More  disturbing  than  this  oppressive 
weight  of  the  Institution,  which  may  t>e  en- 
demic to  all  large  Institutions,  is  the  De- 
partment's willingness  U)  disregard  the  truth. 
My  group  of  Foreign  Service  Officers  was  lied 
to  to  persuade  us  to  go  to  Vietnam,  lied  to  on 
assignments  and  lied  to  when  we  asked  fur 
explanations.  By  now  It  Is  unfortunate  but 
true  that  I  have  grown  to  distrust  most 
of  the  senior  Officers  with  whom  I  have  bad 
contact  That  all  Officers  are  U)Id  to  get  any 
promises  from  the  Department  In  writing  Is 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  trust  existing 
among  Officers.  Eventually.  Officers  get  so 
used  U)  deceiving  others  that  they  wind  up 
deceu-lng  themselves  as  well. 

With  these  criticisms  In  mind.  I  had  to 
give  thought  to  those  who  urged  me  to  stay 
within  the  Department  and  to  "reform"  the 
system  Perhaps  some  Officers  with  dlfTerent 
Ideas  can  bring  about  some  change  In  the 
system.  In  the  long  run.  though,  I  don't 
believe  that  any  real  change  Is  possible  The 
system  Is  much  too  entrenched  .Any  concrete 
attempt  at  change  is  likely  to  be  crushed.  I 
know  from  previous  attempts  at  protest. 

Certainly  there  are  periodic  official  at- 
tempts at  encouraging  reform,  from  starting 
"Open  Forum  "  designed  to  encourage  Officers 
to  speak  out.  to  task  force  recommendations 
this  year  for  "Openness  at  Missions  and  Cre- 
ative Dissent  "  Yet  one  has  to  remain  skepti- 
cal of  the  willingness  of  the  Department  to 
change  when  the  Initiator  of  this  last  docu- 
ment was  the  same  official  who.  when  five 
Officers  wrote  a  private  letter  critical  of 
CORDS  and  prcx^edures  used  for  recruitment, 
stated  on  May  4,  1970,  that  "the  Department 
can  not  function  if  Junior  Officers  continued 
such  criticisms  to  their  superiors."" 

In  adding  up  my  criticisms  of  the  Depcut- 
ment,  I  think  that  the  most  charitable  thing 
to  say  Is  that  I  am  not  meant  for  the  State 
Department  and  the  State  Department  Is  not 
meant  for  me  While  I  would  enjoy  living  In 
other  countries.  I  don't  want  to  live  enmeshed 
In  the  administrative  framework  of  the  De- 
partment I  dont  wish  to  be  forced  to  defend 
policies  with  which  I  cannot  agree.  And  If  I 
wish  to  alter  what  I  feel  to  be  bad  policies, 
I  have  come  to  conclude  that  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  bringing  about  such  change 
Is  not  within  the  State  Department. 

The  present  Peace  Corps  Director  In  Mo- 
rocco summarized  the  dilemma  of  all  young 
Foreign  Service  Officers  In  a  September  10, 
1971  eeeay  In  the  New  York  Times:  "In  the 
present  era  of  self-deception,  younger  officers 
m  both  military  and  foreign  service  are  apt 
to  either  adapt  themselves  to  the  system  or 
drop  out  In  disgust  Unfortunately,  most  will 
adapt." 

I  choose  not  to  adapt.  Instead  I  am  sub- 
mitting  my   resignation   from   the   Foreign 
Senrloe.  and  at  the  same  time,  return  to  you 
my  medal  for  dvlllan  service  In  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.   Isaacs. 


UTAH   STATE  UNTVERfilTY  ALUMNI 
LEAD    CONSERVATION    EFFORT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
UUh  are  very  proud  of  our  many  native 
.soils  and  university  graduates  who  are 
serving  with  distinction  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 

Among  them  are  three  men  who  are 
spearheading  national  efforts  in  the  in- 
creasingly important  area  of  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  Not  only 
do  these  three  men  have  other  ties  to 
Utah;  they  are  unique  in  that  they  all  are 
products  of  the  same  university — Utah 
SUte  University,  which  was  known  as 
the  Utah  State  Agricultural  College  when 
they  matriculated. 

The  men  I  refer  to  are  Eklward  P  Cliff, 
Cliief  of  the  U.S  Forest  Service  since 
1962;  Eniis  L.  Armstrong,  who  is  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation ; 
and  Burton  W.  Silcock.  who  is  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Both  Of  the  latter  two  were  appointed  by 
President  Nixon. 

An  excellent  article  on  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  conservation  was 
written  recently  by  Frank  Hewlett, 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  these  ptxblic 
servants  on  their  outstanding  work;  to 
amgratidate  Utah  Bute  University, 
wliich  helped  prepare  them  for  Gov- 
ernment service;  and  congratulate  Pres- 
ident Nixon  for  his  wisdom  in  utilizing 
their  talents  for  the  good  of  our  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Three  USU  OaADUATES  Sebvino  in   Top 

Peoekal  OrncES 

(By  Frank  Hewlett) 

Washington —To  Utah  State  University 
now  goes  the  great  distinction  of  providing 
the  federal  government  with  three  of  its  top 
officials  in  the  increasingly  Important  field 
of  conservation  of  the  nation's  natural  re- 
sources. 

They  are: 

Edward  P.  Cliff,  chief  of  the  VS.  Forest 
Service,  a  1931  graduate 

Ellis  L  Armstrong,  commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  class  of  '36. 

Burton  W  Silcock,  a  member  of  the  claas  of 
1947  who  recently  took  office  as  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

QUITE    AM    HONOt 

That's  quite  an  honor  roll  for  a  school  with 
an  enrolment  of  around  8.000  and  only  about 
a  third  the  alee  of  the  state's  UnlTeralty  of 
Utah  and  Brlgham  Young  University. 

When  the  trio  were  on  the  Logan  school's 
campus  It  was  Itnown  as  Utah  State  Agri- 
cultural College.  Then,  like  now,  the  state's 
federal  land  grant  college  was  tops  In  agri- 
culture, forestry  and  engineering. 

Dean  of  the  USU  "big  three"  is  Mr.  ClllT,  an 
Inveterate  pipe  smoker  who  has  served  as 
chief  of  the  Forest  Service  under  two  aecre- 
tarles  of  agriculture  and  was  assistant  chief 
when  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  another  Utahan 
and  USU  student,  was  boss  of  the  'U8DA. 

The  organization  which  the  62-year-old, 
Mr  CIlfT  has  bossed  since  1962  has  20.000 
employes  and  administers  187  million  acres 
of  the  public  domain. 

OODKK    POST 

Mr  Cliff,  a  native  of  Heber  City,  began  his 
♦0-year  career  aa  a  government  forester  In 
Washington  8Ut«.  He  served  for  a  time  In 
Ogden  aa  assistant  regional  forester  In  charge 
of  the  Division  of  Range  Management. 


The  chief  Is  proud  of  the  range  reaitoratlon 
work  he  started  In  Utah  and  says  be  wUl 
always  be  grat«ful  for  the  editorial  support 
from  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  dining  those 
years  when  he  was  under  attack  from  the 
stockmen. 

He  says  it's  gratifying  to  go  back  to  Utah 
and  see  the  results  of  this  work,  particularly 
on  the  Davis  County  watershed  and  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  and  WUlard  Canyon  projects 

"These  were  environmental  accomplish- 
ments of  a  basic  nature  which  were  under- 
taken long  before  everyone  was  getting  Into 
the  ecology  act."  said  Mr    Cliff. 

When  I  asked  the  chief  what  was  now  his 
major  problem,  he  first  only  amlled  and  said 
there  wasn't  a  special  one.  but  then  he 
changed  his  mind  and  replied  "It  Is  trying  to 
maXe  a  rational  multiple  use  program  work." 

He  is  a  great  believer  In  the  multiple  use 
principle,  says  more  benefits  can  be  attained 
in  this  way  and  feels  he  Is  getting  "well  Into 
a  harmonious  program." 

Last  jrear  the  154  national  forests  he  super- 
vises recorded  a  record  172,600.000  visitor 
days  (A  visitor  day  is  one  person  spending 
13  hours  In  a  national  forest.) 

Last  year  the  Forest  Service  also  collected 
»288  million  for  the  federal  Treastiry,  virtu- 
ally all  of  which  was  from  the  sale  of  timber. 

During  the  same  period  It  cost  nearly  $10 
million  Just  to  pick  up  the  garbage  left  by 
visitors  to  the  national  forests. 

The  coet  of  vandalism  damage  during  that 
same  period  exceeded  t2  million. 

WOODST    WORKS 

To  help  combat  the  growing  problem  of  the 
pollution  caused  by  people,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  Just  Introduced  a  new  character. 
"Woodsy  Owl."  who  promises  to  become  even 
better  known  than  famed  Smokey  the  Bear. 
Its  veteran  tire  fighter. 

Woodsy  Owl.  who  urges  the  public  to  "give 
a  hoot — don't  pollute,"  originated,  according 
to  Mr.  Cliff  "In  our  dlvl&lon  of  information 
and  education  and  was  the  product  of  quite 
a  few  minds." 

The  publicity  received  on  the  unveUlng  of 
Woodsy  Owl  has  exceeded  all  expectations. 
The  first  Woodsy  Owl  poster  is  scheduled  to 
be  released  In  mid-October  and  according  to 
the  chief  it  will  be  on  recycled  paper  Later 
It  Is  planned  to  have  Woodsy  Owl  decals. 
bumper  strips  and  coloring  sheets  for  school 
children. 

Second  of  the  USU  triumvirate  Is  the  57- 
year-old  Mr.  Armstrong  who  besides  being 
commissioner  of  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  held  other  high 
federal  and  Utah  state  positions  during  his 
eventual  36  years  of  public  service. 

tTTAH    NATTVl 

Mr  Armstrong  was  bom  In  Cedar  City  and 
grew  up  on  imgated  farms  In  Southern  Utah 
and  Southeastern  Idaho.  The  latter  was  a 
five-year  period  In  the  Idaho  Falls  area. 

He  worked  his  way  through  Utah  State 
University  and  In  1930  graduated  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  In  clvU  engineer- 
ing. 

In  1966  Mr.  Armstrong  received  USU's  dis- 
tinguished service  award  and  last  June  he 
went  back  to  his  hometown  of  Cedar  City 
to  deliver  the  oomnienoement  address  and 
receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  science  de- 
gree from  the  State  College  of  Southern 
Utah. 

Mr.  Armstrong  Joined  the  Btireau  of 
Reclamation  in  1936  and  for  the  next  18 
years  served  in  various  capacities  of  an  engi- 
neering and  executive  nature  both  In  the 
field  and  In  the  design  and  construction 
responsibilities  on  the  Deer  Creek  Dam  In 
Utah  and  the  Anderson  Ranch  Dam  In 
Idaho. 

OTRKB    PROJKCT8 

He  left  the  bureau  in  1964  to  become 
assistant  project  manager  for  a  firm  of  con- 
sultants for  the  New  York  Port  Authority 
on  the  $700  mUUon  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Project. 


In  1967  Mr  Armstrong  returned  to  Utah 
to  become  state  director  of  highways  but 
the  Beehive  State  lost  him  In  less  than  two 
years  when  be  was  picked  by  President 
Elsenhower  for  UJ3.  Commiasloner  of  PubUc 
Roads  and  director  of  his  new  $3  blUlon  a 
year  nationwide  highway  program. 

■When  the  administration  changed  Mr 
Armstrong  became  president  of  the  Better 
Highways  Information  Foundation  In  Wash- 
ington and  later  president  of  the  consult- 
ing engineering  firm  of  Porter.  Armstrong 
Rlpa  and  Associates  of  Newark,  N.J. 

In  early  1968  he  returned  to  his  first  love 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  as  assistant 
regional  director  in  Salt  Lake  City,  a  poet 
he  had  held  for  18  months  when  summoned 
back  to  Washington  to  succeed  Commission- 
er  Floyd    E.    Domlny. 

LAKCI    BTJRKAtr 

The  orgaulaation  which  Mr  Armstrong 
bosses  has  more  than  9,000  employes  and 
its  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  li- 
nearly »385  million.  The  Bureau's  primary 
Job  is  to  plan,  construct  and  operate  facili- 
ties to  irrigate  lands,  furnish  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  and  develop  related  hydro- 
electric power  and  flood  control  In  the  West- 
ern states.  But  It  is  also  becoming  increas- 
ingly Involved  In  recreation  and  weather 
modification  research. 

Mr.  Armstrong  conceded  the  bureau  has 
"some  real  problems  ahead"  but  feels  they 
can  be  resolved  by  good  planning  work  and 
providing  for  a  more  effective  use  of  the  ex- 
isting waiter  supply. 

The  environmental  problem  is  taking  more 
and  more  of  his  time  and  in  this  connection, 
Mr.  Armsuong  said  "I  expect  that  in  this 
last  couple  of  years  we've  produced  in  Amer- 
ica more  Instant  ecologiste  than  anything 
else. 

"What  we  want  and  what  were  working 
toward  is  quality  environment  thai  can  pro- 
vide a  good  life  for  man."  he  said. 

MAN    CAM    CBB 

And  as  to  those  who  are  against  building 
any  more  dams,  he  warned  "Nature  in  the 
raw  can  be  destructive,  erratic,  merciless, 
crude  and  cruel  and  without  intelligent  un- 
derstanding and  continual  effort  toward  re- 
fining nwture.  man  can  lose  the  ruthless 
struggle  for  survlvaj  " 

As  for  combatting  the  growing  Western 
water  shortage.  Mr.  Armstrong  feels  that  first 
of  all  more  recycling  of  water  is  essential. 

He  favors  an  accelerated  desaUnlzation 
program  and  Is  also  hopeful  that  within  the 
next  three  or  four  yean  there  'will  be  some 
substantial  benefits  from  the  bureau's  cloud 
seeding  projects  which  are  stUl  In  the  pilot 
stage  He  says  one  area  of  special  promise  is 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  where  there 
Is  hope  of  increasing  the  annual  precipita- 
tion by  as  much  as  20  peroent. 

Youngest  and  newest  of  the  USU  trio  is 
49-year-old  Burt  Silcock  who  as  BLM  admin- 
istrator mancLges  453  million  acres  of  the 
public  domain 

He  Is  a  native  of  Biirley.  Idaho,  and  tor 
the  past  six  yean  has  been  BLM's  Eta.te  di- 
rector in  Alaska  where  there  are  272  million 
acres  of  public  lands. 

Mr.  SUoock  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Idaho's 
Magic  Valley  where  he  developed  a  strong 
interest  In  conservation  and  the  tise  of  land 
and  water. 

In  high  school  he  excelled  In  football  and 
track.  He  was  also  a  star  in  these  sports  at 
USU. 

He  left  USU  foe  World  War  n  military 
servloe  and  after  three  yean  in  the  Army  as 
an  enlisted  man  and  offlcer.  returned  to 
Logan  where  be  majored  In  land  manage- 
ment and  gradtiated  \n  1947 

BUS  first  full-time  Job  was  in  Texas  as  a 
range  conservationist  with  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation 8«mce.  A  year  lacer  h«  Joined  the 
BLM 

Mr  Silcock  was  a  member  of  BLM's  field 
parties  assigned  to  Missouri  River  Basin 
studies    and   worked    mainly   in   Wyoming's 
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Big  Horn  B«ctn.  He  then  bad  three  aucces- 
•ive  BLM  pcwts  In  Wyoming — two  years  as  as- 
sistant district  manager  In  Lander,  two  years 
as  district  maua^er  In  Plnedale  and  six  years 
■a  district  manager  In  Worland^ 

CRAZIKD    WOSK 

WhU«  at  WorUnd  he  worked  out  and  ne- 
gotiated grasUng  use  adjustmeut  to  malnt^aln 
llveetodL  la  aumhers  cousoixant  with  the 
amouot  ol  available  forage.  He  also  managed 
construction  ot  erosion  aiul  food  control 
structures  on  the  16-mile  creek  drainage  area 
where  detention  diuna.  water  ^treaders.  dikes 
and  diversions  were  Installed  to  preserve  wa- 
ter and  land 

In  196S  he  moved  to  Boise  aa  chief  of  the 
DlTlsloQ  of  Range  and  Porestry  In  the  Idaho 
BLM  office. 

Three  years  later  he  became  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  BLM  Wyoming  office  with  re- 
sponsibility for  lands  and  minerals  resource 
programs,  a  position  he  held  until  trans- 
ferred to  Alaska  In  1965 

In  19fl0  Ut  Sllcock  was  cited  by  the  Se<T*- 
t*ry  of  Interior  "for  excellence  of  serTloe  in 
the  preserratton  of  Alaska's  natural  resources 
and  fragile  environment   " 

In  1970  he  reoelTed  the  ooveted  presiden- 
tial management  Improvement  award.  Par- 
ticular aecompllshments  for  which  he  was 
cited  were  his  progressive  environmental 
management  In  preparation  of  the  Alaska 
flre-flghtlng  plan  and  his  rote  In  preparation 
of  stipulations  for  the  propcwed  trans- 
Alaska  oU   pipeline  right-of-way 

Last  June  he  was  handplcked  for  the  top 
BLM  poet  by  Interior  Secretary  Ro^rs  C  B 
Morton  who  at  his  swearing  In  ceremony  said 
"Mr.  Sllcock  brings  a  dlveralfled  background 
and  outstanding  quallflcatioiva  in  land  and 
reoouroes  management." 

The  secretary  also  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Blloock  was  taking  oflloe  at  a  time  when  "I 
believe  we  are  going  In  to  a  new  age  of 
trusteeship   of   the   public   domain  " 

Mr  Sllcock  regards  his  Job  as  a  real  chal- 
lenge but  says  he  looks  forward  to  It  with 
enthuslAsm. 

Now  before  the  Congress  Is  a  proposed  new 
QAtional  resource  land  maiiagexnent  act 
which  would  serve  as  a  basic  law  for  BLM 
Which  Is  still  operating  mainly  under  the  an- 
cient Taylor  Grazing  Act.  It  would  establish 
a  nation*!  policy  that  these  lands,  located 
nxKtly  In  the  Western  states,  would  be  man- 
aged under  ihe  principles  oi  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yield  In  such  a  way  as  tn  pr<  - 
tect  ths  quality  of  the  environment. 

AmoAg  the  many  Innovations  foreseen  un- 
der Mr.  SUeock^  adnUUstraUon  Is  tba  «Mab. 
llahment  of  police  protection  for  BLM  lands, 
with  rangers  somewtiat  like  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  National  Park  Service  now  have. 

BLM  already  has  Ave  of  these  rangers  In 
California  and  the  advisability  of  naming 
more  Is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  subjects  of 
discussion  when  Mr  Sllcock  nteets  with  the 
BLM  national  adviao.-y  board  next  Wednes- 
day in  Boise 


PENSION  PLAN  LEGISLATION  BE- 
ma  CONSIDERED^— US.  NEWS  ft 
WORLD        REPORT  EXPLORES 

PROBLEM— SENATORS  ACTIVE 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pre.«ddent,  as 
Senators  know,  the  pension  plan  reform 
.study  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  un- 
der the  very  able  direction  of  the  Sena- 
tor fron  New  Jersey  iMr.  Williams*.  Ijr 
well  underway.  Several  days  of  explora- 
tory hearings  on  the  problems  of  pension 
plan-s  have  been  held  A  comprehensive 
measure  has  been  introduced  by  the 
astute  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
.subcommittee  'Mr  Javits  '  I  believe  tliat 
within  our  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  oa  Labor   and  Public   Wel- 


fare— both  presided  over  by  Senator 
Williams — there  Is  a  genuine  sense  of 
urgency  that  reform  legislation  which 
will  more  adequately  guarantee  the  re- 
tired worker  an  adequate  pension  should 
be  enacted  during  the  93d  Congress. 

In  May  of  this  year,  I  spoke  In  this 
forum  stressing  the  need  for  rww  pen- 
sion plan  legislation  and  commending 
the  efforts  of  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  In  developing  the  pen- 
sion study. 

Substantial  press  coverage  has  been 
given  to  this  subject  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months  I  call  attention  to  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "New  Pressures  To  Safeguard 
Pensions."  published  to  U.S.  News  b 
World  Report  of  October  11.  1971,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnteo  in  the  Recoid. 
as  follows ; 

New    PnEsauiurs   To   SArxcrASD    Pensions 

Are  many  retirement  plans  a  cruel  hoax"? 
Coogreas  is  told  strict  controls  are  needed 
ao  wxjrkers  will  get  their  money  when  the 
hnal  whistle  blows 

Pressure  Is  building  up  in  Washington  (or 
broad  changes  in  the  private  pension  plans 
that  cover  some  31  mlUioa  people  in  buaiueas 
and  industry. 

The  push  comes  from  two  directions — 

Through  new  laws  to  "reform"  present 
pension  and  retirement  practices  as  an  after- 
math of   recent  dlscloexirea  In   Oongrees 

Through  ctianges  in  regulations  made  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  IRS  must 
approve  all  pension  plans  before  the  pro- 
grams can  qualify  for  tax  exemption. 

So  far  as  the  typical  worker  Is  concerned , 
the  most  algnlhcant  part  of  the  current  furor 
over   pensions  centers  In   Congress 

Cruic3  have  been  telling  the  legislators 
that  in  too  many  cases,  prlyate  pension  plans 
amount  to  a  "cruel  hoax'  for  thouiiands  of 
workers. 

Many  employes  have  complained  they 
worked  years  for  s  company  while  ct>nfl- 
dently  carrying  visions  of  comfortable  re- 
tirement— only  to  find  at  the  end  they  got 
little  or  nothing. 

WHAT'S  waoNG 

Some  of  the  prlnclp*!  accusations  m«de 
at  the  leglaiative  hearings. 

Even  though  they  have  been  with  a  firm 
for  20  years  or  more,  many  workers  receive 
no  pension  credit  it  they  leave  for  better 
Jobs  or  their  own  pxisitlons  are  abolished. 

Often  a  company  pension  fimd  will  prove 
Insufflclent  to  cover  all  participants  when  a 
plant  la  closed  or  the  firm  Is  merged  with 
another. 

ileguiatlon  of  pension  plans  Is  loose  Fre- 
q'lenUy.  employes  have  little  Idea  of  whst  a 
fund's  assets  are  or  how  mtich  they  have 
coming  In  beneflts. 

More  congressional  hearings  are  coming, 
and  there  Is  considerable  siipF>ort  for  tight- 
ening Oovernment  controls  ovesr  private  pen- 
sion-s.  both  In  the  Nixon  Administration  and 
in  Congress. 

Present  Oovemment  regulations  on  pen- 
sion funds  are  nilnlmaJ.  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  has  laid  down  certain  require- 
ments In  order  for  employer  contributions 
to  qualify  for  a  tax  exemption  Periodic  fiscal 
reports  must  be  filed  with  the  0.8  Depart- 
ment of  Latxir 

But  no  single  Government  agency  has 
over-all  supervision  of  pensu>n  systems  or  Is 
empowered  to  make  certain  that  workers 
receive  what  they  expect  to  get  when  they 
retire. 

Vast  coverage.  .Slse  alone  of  the  private 
pension  complex  In  this  country  makes  It  a 
formidable  subject  to  t<w:kle. 


The  number  of  employes  covered  by  pri- 
vate pension  plans  In  the  Unlt«d  SUtes  rose 
from  about  4.3  million  persons  In  1940  to  an 
estimated  SOJi  million  In  1970. 

In  the  same  period.  asseU  of  those  funds 
shot  up  from  3.4  billion  dollars  to  about  137 
bilUon  dollars. 

The  pension  plan  of  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration alone  has  assets  of  more  than  2  7 
billion  dollars  Only  78  private  companies  in 
the  whole  nation  have  more  valuation  than 
that. 

Experts  are  now  predlcUng  that  by  ioao 
private  pension  plans  will  swell  to  216  bli- 
ilon  dollars  and  cover  some  42   million  per- 

SO  liA. 

"Despite  the  enormous  resources  com- 
manded by  these  [pension)  funds,  however." 
said  Senator  Jacob  K  Javiu  (Rep  >,  of  New 
York,  "there  Is  grim  evidence  that  private 
pension  plans  deliver  on  tbeir  promisee  to  a 
relatively  inadequate  number  of  employee 
covered  by  these  plans." 

Case  histories  'What  the  Senator  was  talk- 
ing about  was  cases  such  as  the  following 
ones,  most  of  which  have  been  cited  by  the 
Henate  Labor  Subcommittee- 

Phil  Martinez  has  been  driving  a  truck 
around  Chicago  for  more  than  15  years  and 
he  looked  forward  to  a  healthy  pension  after 
20  years  on  the  job. 

But  he  found  out  that  he  loet  all  his 
pension-plan  credits,  because  his  company 
transferred  him  for  s  few  months  to  a  sta- 
tion outside  territory  of  his  Teamsters  Union 
local  The  union  told  Mr  Martlnee  he  would 
have  to  start  all  over  again  on  another 
ao  years. 

Stephen  F  Duane  of  Jersey  City,  N.J., 
worked  S2  years  lu  a  refrlgerated-butter 
warehouse  before  the  company  which  em- 
ployed him  shut  down  the  fadllty.  Mr  Duane 
was  told  he  was  three  yean  short  of  the 
minimum  age  reqtilrement  of  58  and  there- 
fore wriuld  get  no  pension. 

"It  didn't  seem  fair  that  I  put  In  half  my 
life  and  got  nothing  lor  it,"  protested  Mr. 
Duane.  'For  30  years  in  an  loebok,  I  got 
arthritic  hands." 

Murray  Fliikelsteln  of  New  'i'ork  worked 
20  years  in  a  shoe  store  which  closed  last 
year  He  tix)k  another  Job  In  a  store  only  s 
few  feet  away  but  brought  no  pension  rights 
with  him  At  age  58.  he  would  have  to  work 
another  15  years  for  his  new  employer  be- 
fore qualifying  for  a  pension. 

As  man  living  In  Michigan  worked  30  yean 
for  a  firm  that  closed  its  plant  this  year 
and  moved  to  North  Carolina  The  employe's 
union  Is  suing  for  pension  money,  but  It* 
uncertain  whether  this  man  will  get  any- 
thing. 

'Tor  many  years  my  husband  stayed  on 
at  the  company  under  the  delusion  that  we 
would  be  all  set  when  he  retired  and  would 
not  have  to  ask  for  help  from  children, 
State  or  Federal  Oovemment."  the  worker's 
wife  said. 

"Now  It  looks  like  all  we  have  left  is  our 
delusions." 

"VSSTINC"    raOBLCM 

Probably  the  most  controversial  aspect  of 
pensions  Is  that  of  "vesting" — that  Is,  the  rate 
at  which  a  worker  obtains  lrre^ocabIe  rights 
to  all  or  part  of  his  retirement  fund 

Some  companies  provide  full  vesting  after 
a  stated  number  of  years.  If  an  employe  worfc^ 
those  years  and  leaves  he  still  has  the  right 
to  collect  all  the  pension  he  has  earned. 

The  years  required  for  vesting  vary  widely, 
and  son*  plans  provide  no  vesting  at  all  un- 
less the  worker  remains  with  the  ctimpauy 
right  up  to  the  day  he  retires 

Some  critics  of  pensions  claim  that  only 
1  out  of  9  workers  enrolled  today  In  private 
plans  ever  will  collect  a  cent  of  retirement 
benefits.  Others  argue  that  1  out  of  3  em- 
ployes will  get  at  least  something. 

The  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  con- 
ducted a  survey  covering  51   pension   plans 


which  required  11  years  or  more  of  em- 
ployment for  vesting.  Among  aU  the  em- 
ployes who  had  left  those  plans  since  1960. 
only  6  per  cent  received  any  benefits. 

Of  3*  other  pension  plans  providing  vest- 
ing In  10  years  or  less,  just  16  per  cent  of 
those  who  left  the  companies  received  credit 
for  some  retirement  pay. 

One  of  the  nation's  largest  food-store 
chains  confirmed  that  since  1960  about  two 
thirds  of  Its  pension -plan  participants  had 
forfeited  their  rights. 

A  report  by  a  Midwestern  telephone  com- 
pany showed  that  In  the  last  20  years  some 
70  j)er  cent  of  Its  |>enslon-plan  participants 
bad  left  without  qualifying  for  any  bene- 
fits— Including  some  who  had  worked  for  the 
company  more  than  16  years 

Some  pension  experts  contend  that  workers 
who  changed  Jobs  before  qualifying  for  a 
pension  didn't  really  "lose"  anything.  They 
argue  that  the  workers  knew,  or  should  have 
known,  that  they  were  forfeiting  their  pen- 
sion rights  by  leaving. 

"You  can't  lose  what  you  never  had,"  one 
expert  asserted. 

"Unjustly  deprived."  I  W  Abel,  president 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  sees 
It  differently  Said  Mr.  Abel:  "When  a  work- 
er is  deprived  of  his  deferred  compensation 
eaiih  time  he  changes  employers  or  when 
he  loses  his  job,  he  has  been  unfairly  and 
unjustly  deprived  of  part  of  his  earnings." 

Some  proptoeals  In  Congress  would  require 
all  private  pension  plans  to  provide  vesting 
privileges  for  Its  meml>eT8  within  specified 
periods  Defenders  of  the  present  pension  sys- 
tem warn  this  would  only  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  establish  new  pension  plans  and 
would  penalise  older  members  of  existing 
setups  who  are  nearlng  retirement. 

"The  primary  purpose  of  a  private  pension 
plan  Is  to  provide  adequate  pension  benefits 
for  the  longer -service  employes,"  asserted  H. 
C  Lumb,  vice  president  of  Republic  Steel 
Corporation. 

In  many  cases,  some  pension  experts  argue, 
vesting  was  purposely  traded  off  during 
union-company  bargaining  in  return  lor 
•orae  other  benefit — such  as  larger  retire- 
ment checks.  dlsabUlty  pay  or  pensions  for 
widows  of  workers. 

A  compulsory  vesting  law,  one  consultant 
contends,  would  double  or  triple  basic  pen- 
sion plans. 

Pundlng  examined  Cases  of  outright  fraud 
Involving  use  of  pension-plan  money  attract 
a  lot  of  attention,  but  these  are  relatively 
rare  Much  of  the  criticism  In  Congress  is 
aimed  instead  at  the  way  even  some  of  the 
most  respectable  plana  are  funded. 

The  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee,  few  In- 
stance, noted  the  pension  fund  for  employes 
of  one  of  the  nation's  largest  utilities  is  304 
million  dollars  short  of  meeting  Its  current 
liabilities  This  amounts  to  nearly  half  the 
firm's  total  assets. 

More  than  25  per  cent  of  the  assets  of  the 
empioye  pension  fund  of  a  chain  retailer  Is 
invested  In  the  firm's  own  properties,  the  sub- 
committee said. 

Cited  as  a  classic  case  Involving  pension- 
plan  funding  was  tliat  of  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration, which  folded  its  pension  for  auto 
Workers  In  1063  when  the  company  went  out 
of  the  oar  business. 

Btudebaker't  pension  plan  for  employees  at 
lu  main  automobile  plant  In  South  Bend, 
Ind  had  been  operating  for  13  years.  But  It 
u-fts  not  set  up  to  be  fully  funded — capable 
of  paying  all  Its  obligations — for  another  17 
years  When  the  plan  was  terminated,  the  26 
millions  In  assets  was  divided  as  far  as  It 
would  go 

Pull  pensions  went  to  3,000  workers  already 
retired  or  over  age  60  Another  4.000  employes 
i>etween  ages  40  and  00  received  16  per  cent 
of  what  they  had  coming.  The  remaining 
2.900  workers  under  age  40  got  nothing. 

Some   pension   actuaries   argue   there   was 


nothing  basically  wrong  with  the  Studebaker 
pension  plan.  The  problem,  they  say,  was 
with  the  company  itself,  which  simply  failed 
for  competitive  re«kaons  before  enough  money 
could  be  pumped  into  the  fund. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  Union  says  the 
difficulty  Is  that  Studebaker's  experience  is 
not  unusual, 

A  union  study  showed  30  pension  plans 
covering  UAW  members  folded  Involuntarily 
last  year.  This  was  more  than  double  the 
failure  rate  of  a  decade  etu-ller. 

Need  for  reinsurance?  l»or  this  reason,  the 
rAW  contends,  first  priority  in  reforming 
private  pensions  should  be  given  to  estab- 
lishing a  reinsurance  program  Into  which 
the  funds  would  pay  a  j.-emlum  to  nuike  cer- 
tain all  participants  receive  full  payment  in 
event  the  plan  is  terminated. 

Such  a  reinsurance  plan,  the  UAW  said, 
would  cost  the  automobile  Industry  less  than 
half  a  cent  per  man-hour  worked. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  UAW  president,  as- 
serted : 

"This  is  the  single  step  which,  more  than 
any  other,  will  create  confidence  In  the  sys- 
tem for  the  millions  of  wage  earners  who, 
under  present  conditions,  cannot  be  certain 
that  substantial  earned  pension  rights  will 
not  suddenly  become  Just  so  much  paper  If 
plant  shutdowiu,  business  failures  or  other 
vagaries  of  the  economy  result  In  termination 
of  their  plans." 

'Portabitity"  tuggettion  Lack  of  "portabil- 
ity"— the  opportunity  to  transfer  pension 
credits  from  one  employer  to  another — would 
be  solved  by  some  proponents  through  estab- 
lishing a  Oovemment  agency  to  keep  track 
of  a  worker's  various  pension  funds  as  he 
changed  jobs  and  combine  them  Into  a  single 
retirement  account. 

Other  proposed  pension  reforms  Include 
tougher  laws  plnpomtlng  fiscal  duties  of  plan 
trustees  and  requiring  more-detailed  report- 
ing to  pension-plan  members. 

Full  support  lacking.  But  all  these  Ideas 
might  have  to  simmer  a  while  as  Congress 
grapples  with  other  economic  problems  Most 
labor  unions,  with  notable  exception  of  the 
Steelworkers  and  UAW,  seem  to  be  placing 
low  priority  on  pensions. 

Backers  of  the  various  pension -Improve- 
ment bUU  also  do  not  agree  on  which  Oov- 
ernment  agency  should  administer  any  new 
laws  passed — the  Labor  Department,  the 
Treasury  Department  through  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  or  perhaps  a  new  and  Inde- 
pendent agency  set  up  along  lines  of  the 
Securities  and  Kxchange  Commission. 

Sentiment  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
appears  at  this  point  to  favor  authorizing  a 
study  by  experts  to  recommend  iq>eclflc  ways 
to  cure  the  alleged  ills  In  private  pension 
plans.  That  would  delay  a  vote  on  reform 
bills  untU  at  least  late  next  year. 

Chances  for  pension-fund  action  seem  bet- 
ter in  the  Senate,  where  the  lAbor  Subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, Jr.  (Dem.),  of  New  Jersey,  has  been 
holding  a  series  of  public  hearings  on  the 
Issue. 

"Congress  has  the  obligation,"  said  Sena- 
tor WlUlams,  "to  assure  workers  that  pension 
plans  do  furnish  them  with  meaningful  bene- 
fits and  that  pensions  are  not  Just  promises 
reeulting  in  cruel  delusions  at  a  late  stage 
in  life." 


AMERICA'S  DEFENSE  POSTURE 

Mr.  BEALL  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Maryland  <Mr.  Mathias>  addressed  the 
defense  industry  executive  seminar  of 
the  National  Security  Industrial  Associa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  America's  defense 
posture.  I  ask  unanimous  conseit  that 
the  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


w»6  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
asfoDows: 

Addbxss  or  Senatob  Chabt.es  McC    Matbias, 
Jb.,  Bxroas  ths  Ditinse  Indtstet  Exect- 

TIVX     SEMINAa     OF    THE     NATIONAL     StCtTErrT 

Industrial   Absoclation 

in  January  1790,  in  his  first  annual  address 
to  Congress.  George  Washington  put  forward 
the  philosophy  that  has  guided  our  defense 
posture  to  this  day. 

"To  be  prepared  for  war  Is  one  of  the  moet 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace" 

Now.  181  years  later,  as  we  face  the  bleak 
prospect  that  American  strategic  superiority 
may  be  ending,  this  sage  advice  could  well 
serve  as  the  keynote  for  this  conference. 

And  so,  let  me  express  my  profound  grati- 
tude to  the  National  Security  Industrial  As- 
sociation for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
partlclfjste  in  the  Defense  Industry  Execu- 
tive Seminar  and  to  discuss  with  you  how 
best  to  maintain  our  strategic  edge.  For  only 
by  maintaining  cur  own  strength,  can  we 
hojjc  to  preserve  world  peace 

To  say  that  this  nation  is  beset  by  deep  and 
serious  troubles  Is  to  resort  to  understate- 
ment On  the  one  hand  we  are  Increasingly 
disturbed  by  the  somber  specter  of  Soviet 
military  and  technological  advance  the 
steady  development  of  her  air  force  amd  mis- 
sile system;  the  progress  of  her  modern  and 
expanding  navy:  the  rapid  advances  of  her 
technology  On  the  other  hand  we  are  over- 
whelmed with  domestic  woes:  206  million 
people  seriously  divided  along  lines  of  geog- 
raphy, age.  Income  and  race,  a  country  still 
mired  In  a  wasting  and  unpopular  war, 
wracked  by  economic  deficits  and  adverse 
trade  balances:  a  military  establishment  seri- 
ously discredited  and  rent  by  Its  own  In- 
ternal difficulties:  s  cltlzenery  filled  with 
cynicism  and  suspicion  rather  than  unity  and 
trust 

I  need  not  go  on.  Both  the  extemaJ  threat 
and  our  Internal  weaknesses  are  amply  evi- 
dent. What  Is  not  so  clear  is  the  remedy 
So  while  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  our  problems 
will  be  with  us  for  many  years  to  come,  It  le 
far  less  easy  to  suggest  what  we  ought  to  do 
to  deal  with  theee  problems. 

Let  me  suggest  three  areas  in  which  I  see 
some  prospects  for  decisive  remedial  action. 
First,  we  must  get  out  of  Vietnam  Second, 
we  must  restore  the  vitality  and  confidence 
of  our  armed  services.  Third,  we  must  reduce 
the  cost  of  military  procurement  in  order  tc 
get  maximum  defense  for  the  money. 

Let  us  begin — as  we  always  seem  to  begin— 
with  Vietnam.  I  have  for  years  urged  thai 
we  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  tiave  Initiated  or 
backed  Innumerable  measures  In  Congress  tc 
end  that  war.  No  matter  how  you  view  our 
Involvement  th«-e.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that 
Vietnam  has  been  at  the  core  of  much  of 
the  dissent  and  confrontation  that  has 
wracked  this  nation.  Whether  you  btileve,  as 
I  do,  that  Vietnam  has  been  the  source  of 
many  of  our  problems,  or  as  others  assert. 
that  It  has  bieen  only  the  symptom  of  a 
deeper  national  distemper,  the  point  is  moot 
for  present  purposes.  I  would  orUy  Interject 
here  t-hat  like  Senator  Jackson,  Senator  Mon- 
toya,  and  many  other  distinguished  col- 
ieckguee,  I  find  it  exceedingly  bitter  to  con- 
template that  the  46,000  Amwlcan  boys 
killed,  the  300,000  wounded,  and  the  more 
thBjx  iOO  bUilOD  dollars  spent  have  brought 
\xi  the  one-man  "democracy"  we  see  in  South 
Vietnam  today — a  democracy  I  find  difficult 
to  disUnguish  from  that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  the  people's  vote  serves  only  to  con- 
firm the  party's  choice. 

I  bring  up  the  subject  of  Vietnam,  not  to 
explore  all  the  agonizing  questions  It  raises, 
but  simply  to  pomt  out  what  a  tremendous 
toll  it  has  taken  of  our  once  unquestioned 
strategic  superiority.  Look,  for  exampie,  at 
the  role  Russia  plays  In  that  war.  The  total 
Sovlet-Chlneee  combined  contribution  to  the 
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wax  ixaa  probably  ncrver  «xcee<lMl  43  bUUon 
per  year  The  Soviet  sbar«  waa  aever  tUcber 
than  11  5  btlUon  and  Is  now  likely  1MB  tban 
that.  B7  oontrmst,  tfae  war  haa  oo«t  xm  waea* 
$30  billion  snnuaillT  at  the  taelKbt  of  our 
Involvement.  TTila  Ls  more  th&n  ten  tlmee  the 
combined  annual  cost  to  Uoocow  and  Peking 
and  more  Uuua  tweaty  times  the  oom  to  Moe- 
cow  alone.  Nor  doea  tbia  include  the  Inilatlckn 
and  tbe  other  eoonotnic  and  aodal  effects  felt 
here  at  home  wblch  are  not  felt  by  ttie  Soviet 
Union. 

Understandably  tbe  Soviets  have  taken  full 
advantage  ot  tbla  situation.  Tbe  money  they 
bave  not  spent  in  Indochii^a  haa  been  uaed 
to  nuxiernlze  and  expand  thair  armed  forces 
Their  navy  U  growing  In  quality  and  aize  and 
tbreateua  to  relegate  our  own  to  second 
place.  Their  all  force  and  mUaile  system  are 
near  parity  wltb  ours  and  exceed  ours  in 
some  Important  respects.  Tbe  preponderance 
of  power  we  bad  only  a  few  years  ago  simply 
no  longer  exlats. 

Equally  disquieting,  their  vigorous  re- 
search and  development  program*  are 
tbreatanlng  our  tecbnologlcai  superiority 
And  even  if  we  now  decide  to  spend  what  it 
takes,  there  la  no  way  to  make  up  the  lead 
time.  A  Poseidon  submarine  begun  today 
would  not  sail  for  five  years.  A  new  sub- 
marine cla&s  could  hard'.y  b«  operational  be- 
fore 1980 

Yet.  however  late  the  decision  may  be.  we 
m'ost  boaten  to  end  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  apply  our  resourcea  to  the  areaa 
that  count.  Our  war  coeta  have  dimlnlahed 
from  130  billion  to  something  less  than  *H 
billion  yearly.  But  this  is  still  an  extremely 
significant  sum. 

Let  me  add  here  that  I  believe  we  can  also 
efTect  some  savings  in  Europe — not  only 
tbrougb  budgetary  offse-t  but  poaslbly  In 
terma  of  reduced  troop  levels.  Unlike  the  sit- 
uation In  Vietnam,  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican frirces  In  Europe  has  had  a  positive  an<1 
pronounced  effect  on  tb'^  strength  and  sla- 
billty  of  Europe  and  on  our  strategic  balance 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Consequently  any 
Change  in  our  troop  levels  must  be  ap- 
proached with  caution  and  effected  only  lu 
full  oonaultatlon  with  our  NATO  allies. 

In  no  respect  has  the  Vietnam  war  so 
sapped  and  subverted  our  strategic  poel- 
tlon  as  In  Its  Impact  upon  our  armed  forces 
A  deep  and  pernicious  malaiae  has  spread 
like  a  cancer  through  moet  of  our  military 
forces  and  has  rendered  them  demoralized 
and  near  collapse.  The  Washington  Poet  hat- 
recently  carried  a  series  of  dramatlt-  articles 
examining  nich  military  ills  aa  the  drug 
situation,  the  wanton  violence,  the  racial 
•trlfe  and  the  loas  of  discipline  and  concern 
In  the  press  and  elsewhere.  And  with  good 
reason,  for  the  problems  plagxilng  our  armed 
,'»ervlceB  have  cast  Into  doubt  their  reliability 
aa  our  effective  fighting  force 

In  an  article  In  the  Rome  Daily  American 
on  September  7,  Colonel  Robert  D.  Helnl,  Jr., 
reports  the  following: 

"Under  current  contingency  plans  we  have 
to  be  ready  to  fight  at  least  one-and-a-half 
wars  (untU  recently  It  was  two-and-a-half  ) 
"Tet  the  hard  reality,  given  the  present 
oollapae  of  tbelr  morale,  discipline,  self- 
esteem,  and  battle-worthinem.  is  that  the 
armed  forces,  by  private  admission  of  nu- 
merous senior  offlcers.  are  today  not  fit  to 
fight  half  a  war,  let  alone  one-and-a-half — 
even  if  we  had  S3%  divisions  and  a  thousand 
percent  military  pay  raise,  too. 

"11  the  Russians  were  to  march  next  week, 
the  true  state  of  affairs  would  become  quickly 
evident.  Just  as  the  oondltton  of  our  divisions 
In  the  Par  East  became  quickly  apparent  In 
July  1950  when  we  tried  to  stem  the  North 
Korean  onslawght." 

Tb»  far-resafalxi«  Implioatlona  of  this  as- 
lessrrvent  opon  tbe  cTedlbUlty  of  our  oommit- 
ments  tbroufh  the  world  needs  no  elabora- 
tion. 


Clearly  we  must  take  whatever  measures 
are  necnnsary  to  restore  our  military  servicM 
to  an  etrecUvs  fighting  foros.  It  Is  my  view 
that  to  do  so  we  must  move  from  a  draft  to 
a  volunteer  aerricn.  I  do  not  propose  this  as 
a  nuatter  of  prloclpia  but  as  a  necaesary  ex- 
pedient in  response  to  a  grave  crisis.  Kxamln- 
ing  our  ailing  mlliury,  >ne  fljida  that  the 
most  cou&istent  caufie  of  tbe  problems  is  the 
draftee  nimseif.  Some  of  the  problems  like 
drug  addiction  he  brings  with  him.  Others 
develop  after  he  enters  the  service.  What 
results — Instead  of  a  poaitive,  dedicated  sol- 
dier— is  an  unhappy,  uuwilllug.  and  uiueila- 
ble  individual.  While  tiie  development  oX  this 
sltuaLluu  can  be  explauied  in  a  duzeu  ways, 
what  Is  Important  here  is  the  need  to  take 
immediate  corrective  measures.  By  an  la- 
crease  In  military  pay  and  an  arcelerated 
piiase  out  of  draft  calls,  we  ahould  aim  for  a 
smaller  but  better  military  service.  En^erglng 
from  Vietnam,  we  have  Uttle  caiiae  to  ntain- 
taln  almost  three-million  men  under  arms 
Without  prejudice  to  our  defense  ueed£  ur 
our  strategic  commitments,  our  forces  can  be 
reduced  to  2.5  million  men  almost  Inuiiedi- 
ately  and  to  2-niIUlon  men  by  the  end  of 
1972. 

The  need  for  taking  this  decisive  action  Is 
well  presented  by  Colonel  Helnl 

"An  unwUUiig.  demoralized  draftee  Ls.  un- 
der today's  conditions,  a  gap  disguised  as  a 
soldier 

"To  test  that  proposition  we  have  oiily  ti 
look  at  our  remaining  forces  In  Vietnam 
seditious,  near -mutinous,  avoiding  oombat, 
drug-ridden,  murdering  their  ofacers.  racial- 
ly tormented,  and  unfit  and  unwilling  (save 
among  such  brave  exceptions  as  the  chopper 
pilots  and  the  advisors)   to  fight. 

"In  Europe  (acoorcllng  to  semor  com- 
manders who  will  speak  frankly)  disintegra- 
tion and  I06S  of  military  control,  though  lesB 
dramatic,  are  nearly  as  apalling. 

Olven  these  awful  glvens.  certain  facts 
have  to  be  faced.  The  Armed  Forces,  with 
some  exceptions,  need  to  be  rebuilt  from  the 
ground  up.  Nothing  lees  will  do.  The  only 
ser\'lceable  building  materials  for  the  new 
armed  forces  wlli  be  men  who  want  to  be  sol- 
dlera.  sailors,  or  airmen.  "True  Volunteers"  is 
what  the  Oates  Coauulaslun  called  them,  and 
true  volunteers  alone  will  serve  purpose." 

Our  third  major  objective,  and  the  one  of 
most  unmedlate  ooocem  to  defense  Indus- 
tries, is  to  reduce  the  cost  oif  military  pro- 
curement 

To  resort  t<3  a  sad  cliche,  the  dollar  does  not 
b  ly  what  It  used  to.  But  nowhere  is  this  fact 
more  evident  than  in  tbe  fleld  of  military 
technology.  This  fact  is  taking  on  ominous 
dimensions.  Por  If  we  coDtmue  the  present 
trend  we  will  price  ourselves  right  out  of 
the  strategic  race.  This  warning  was  made  In 
very  clear  term*  several  weeks  a^^  by  tbe 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in  lu  re- 
port on  the  Military  Proctirement  Authoriza- 
tion Bill  now  before  the  Senate.  The  Im- 
portance of  this  problem  to  our  future  de- 
fence posture,  to  my  view,  would  be  hard  to 
overstate. 

Some  salient  facts:  the  savings  oi  more 
than  SIS  billion  dollani  per  year  realised 
by  our  i^asedown  In  Vietnam  has  largely 
been  consumed  by  Inflation.  Though  tbe 
military  budgets  for  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1972  were  about  the  same,  i»76-78  billion). 
the  1972  budget  buys  about  820  billion  less 
I  repeat:  sao  billion  iesA  It  boggles  the 
mind 

At  the  same  time  the  oosta  of  otir  modem 
weapons  systems  have  Increased  astro- 
nomically. Let  me  quote  from  tbe  Armed 
Services  Committee  Rej>ort : 

"TTie  purchase  cost  of  modern  weapon  sys- 
tema  has  Increased  by  many  tlm««  even  with- 
in the  last  few  years  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  a  new  flgliter  aircraft  for  the  mld-l»70^ 
would  (x»t  considerably  more  than  the  flght- 


•n  of  World  War  II  vintage.  It  U  striking 
however,  that  fighter  aircraft  now  being  de- 
veloped for  procurement  In  the  mld-1970's 
will  cost  five  to  six  timea  more  than  com- 
parable aircraft  at  the  beginning  uf  the  igeo's 
Tbe  cost  of  tanks  la  increasing  over  fourfold 
durUig  the  196&-1975  decade  A  burst  of  io 
caliber  machlnegun  Are.  qui  primary  alr-to- 
air  munition  until  the  end  of  the  Korean 
War.  costs  about  MO.  we  are  now  developmg 
tactical   air-to-air  munitions  costing  several 

hundred    thoiu'sind    dollars    per    round an 

Increase  by  a  factor  of  tens  of  thotisands 
The  avionics  package  in  some  types  of  new 
militajry  aircraft  will  alone  weigh  2  or  more 
toua  and  cost  several  mUllou  dollars.  At  over 
$1,000  per  pound  this  is  about  twice  as  costly 
aa   gold." 

Recoguizlng  the  skyrocketing  cost*  of  mod- 
tru  weapojis,  we  mui»t  rutblesely  identify  and 
eiinxiuate  all  unnecessary  expenditures  so 
that  we  may  obtain  the  maximum  defense 
beueht  for  our  dollar, 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  slgnlhcant 
savings  can  be  achieved  by  the  expendlent 
of  producing  the  simplest  neapon  adequate 
to  the  J<;)b.  Prom  the  simplest  band  gxm  to 
tlie  most  sophisticated  aircraft,  there  is  per- 
suasive testimony  suggesung  that  we  have 
loaded  them  wltb  retlnemenu  both  unnec- 
sary  and  cosUy.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Armed  Services  Oommlttee  shares  this  view 
.^KHln  to  quote  Its  report : 

We  have  produced  some  weepoos  too 
complex  to  be  effective  .  .  .  Moreover,  sim- 
ple and  reliable  modem  weapons  have  often 
been  neglected  In  the  pursuit  of  weapons  of 
Kreat  tecbnologlcai  complexity.  When  tbe 
Na\  y  wished  to  arm  lu  proposed  new  class 
of  PP  escorU  with  a  modem  35-mllllmeter 
gun.  It  was  necessary  to  use  a  gun  ot  Italian 
make  l>ecause  none  had  t>een  developed  In 
the  United  States." 

Another  source  of  savings  Is  the  elimina- 
tion of  unnecessary  overlapping  or  conrur- 
reuc  y  .\coordlng  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, a  large  de^rree  of  concurrency  be- 
tween development  and  produotlffln  to  some 
weapons  pro^jram  has  resulted  In  "commit- 
ment to  production  while  great  tecbnologlcai 
uncertainties  stUl  remain  to  be  solved  Thus, 
when  changes  prove  necessary  in  weapons  de- 
sign In  the  later  8tag«s  of  developmsnt.  oon- 
currency  iias  maximized  the  cost  of  tbeae 
chiiiiges  ■  It  18  therefore  gratifying  to  noU 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  haa  under- 
scxjred  the  necessity  of  eliminating  unneces- 
sary concurrency. 

PUtally,  yet  another  source  of  slgnlUcaot 
savings  Is  the  exercise  of  the  greateet  pos- 
sible selectivity.  We  must  be  exhaustive  la 
eiuurlng  that  we  choose  the  right  weapon 
for  tbe  Ji>b.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  per- 
rmt  conalderationa  ot  Inter-eerTioe  rivalry  to 
hinder  the  selecUon  of  the  superior  wsapoe 
or  cause  the  development  of  redundant 
M-eaptins  for  the  same  task.  We  must  apply 
critical,  aelecUve  criteria  to  every  stage  of 
development  and  be  prepared  to  scrap  even 
the  most  advanced  program  if  the  product 
proves  to  be  less  than  ."»tlaXactory, 

A  recent  example  ci<  this  kirxl  of  critical 
examination  is  a  detailed  report  00  three 
aircraft  no>w  being  funded  for  the  task  al 
close  sxifyport:  the  Cheyenne  Heliooptsr;  tbe 
Harrier,  a  Brltl.sh  built  V/8T01;  alrwaft;  and 
Uie  tixed-wlng  8TOL  alreraf  t.  the  AX.  Among 
other  thliigs,  this  report  recommends  that 
the  Cheyenne  program  be  terminated,  tbat 
the  purchase  ot  the  Harrier*  be  limited  to  flO 
aircraft,  and  that  the  AX  program  should 
go  forward.  These  reconm>endatlon<>,  if  car- 
ried out,  will  result  in  a  96  billion  aavlngi 
over  the  next  ten  years. 

I  mentloD  this  report  here,  not  to  uoXold 
lu  detaaa  to  you  at  this  time,  but  aliaply  U> 
illustrate  the  kind  ot  ontleal  eaamlnatlon 
that  must  be  footissd  on  all  ot  our  defense 
pnx^urenaent  expeoditures  If  we  are  to  be  sMe 
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to  afford   the  sdvanoed  technology  esesotlal 
u>  maintaining  oux  strategic  position  in  the 

»"orld. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has  defined 
your  challenge  with  dramatic  darlty: 

"II  tbe  geometric  coet  Increase  for  weapons 
is  liot  sharply  reversed,  then  even  sigiUflcant 
increaaes  in  the  defense  budget  m*y  not  In- 
sure the  force  levels  required  for  our  naUonal 
security.  ...  If  we  can  afford  a  p>erman*nt 
force  structure  of  only  one-fifth  as  many 
fighter  aircraft  or  tanks  as  our  potential  ad- 
versaries .  becau.se  our  systems  are  about 
five  times  n>ore  expensive  than  theirs  .  . 
Then  a  future  crisis  n»ay  find  us  at  a  sharp 
numerical  disadvantage  " 

I  cannot  overemphasize  how  Important  It 
is  that  you  In  tJie  defense  industries  face 
up  to  this  challenge. 

I  sense  a  grovi'lng  consensus  among  the 
American  people — at  all  points  of  the  po- 
litical spectrum — not  that  we  spend  too 
much  on  defense,  but  that  far  too  much 
of  what  we  spend  on  defense  Is  wasted  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  single  American  who 
does  not  want  a  strong  and  a  secure  Anier- 
Ica.  But  there  are  a  great  many  Americans 
who  cannot  understand  why  the  defense 
budget  should  eat  up  an  Increasing  amount 
of  our  public  money  while  buying  a  propor- 
tionately decreasing  amount  of  security 
There  are  a  great  many  Americans  who  can- 
not understand  why  we  seem  able  to  expend 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  In  the 
nanie  of  defense,  and  never  seem  able  to 
spare  even  minimum  amounts  of  money 
for  our  Immense  domestic  needs. 

There  are  a  great  many  Americans,  be- 
ginning with  the  late  Senator  Robert  A 
Taft,  who  have  begun  even  to  question  the 
credibility  of  our  defense  and  military  es- 
tablishment, and  who  will  no  longer  accept 
without  Intense  and  exhaustive  scrutiny 
their  assurance  that  this  expenditure  is  es- 
sential, that  piece  of  hardware  vital. 

The  American  people  will  no  longer  un- 
derwrite mammoth  defense  budgets  that  do 
not  biiy  them  what  they  pay  for — real 
strength  and  security. 

Nor  can  the  country  forever  afford  ex- 
cessive defense  budgets  that  not  only  bring 
us  far  less  strength  and  security  than  they 
should,  but  do  so  at  the  expense  of  domes- 
tic peace  and   welfare. 

Blillons  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent 
for  waste — that  is  what  the  American  peo- 
ple demand  and  deserve. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 
ACT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  took  a  great  step  forward  In 
preventing  the  conTuslon  and  chaos  that 
would  result  il  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  invoked  by  two-thirds  of  the 
States  in  petitioning  the  Congress  to  caU 
a  convention  to  propose  admendments  to 
tlie  Constitution.  I  hope  the  House  will 
also  move  to  complete  legislative  action. 

In  yesterday's  debate  I  paid  tribute  to 
some  of  the  persons  who  rendered  invalu- 
able aid  in  the  effort  to  draft  and  perfect 
the  bill.  I  would  liite  to  add  to  that  list 
the  late  Senator  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  F»owers  when 
the  bill  was  fVrst  developed;  Mr.  Law- 
rence Brady,  his  minority  counsel  during 
that  time:  Mr.  Paul  L.  Woodard,  chief 
coun.sel  and  staff  director  of  the  sub- 
committee when  the  bill  was  fln^t  drafted 
and  hearings  were  held,  Mr.  Lawrence 
M  Bitsklr.  chief  counsel  and  stafi  direc- 
tor of  the  subcommittee  when  the  final 
version  of  the  bUl  was  marked  up  and 
the  draft  report  written.  Also,  a  great 


tVebt  is  owed  to  tiie  subcommittee's  senior 
consultant,  Prof.  Philip  Kurland.  of  the 
Chicago  University  Law  School,  and  Prof. 
Alexander  Blckel,  also  a  subcommittee 
consultant. 

To  these  persons,  and  to  the  present 
staff  members  of  the  subcommittee  whom 
I  mentioned  yesterday,  much  credit  for 
the  success  of  this  legislation  belongs. 


THE  BLACK  ATHLETES  FOUNDATION 

FOR    SICKLE    CELL    ANEMIA    RE- 
SEARCH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I  urge 
Congress  to  give  its  immediate  support 
to  a  vkidespread  public  and  private  at- 
tack on  sickle  cell  anemia,  which  takes 
such  a  heavy  toll  among  the  black  citi- 
zens of  our  country. 

It  is  to  our  discredit  that  we  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  gravity  of  this  dis- 
ease in  the  past  and  to  set  in  motion  the 
efforts  necessary  to  combat  it. 

Almost  2  million  Americans  carrj* 
the  sickle  cell  trait — and  at  least  one  of 
every  500  black  babies  bom  this  year  will 
suffer  from  this  dread  disease. 

Not  only  is  hfe  expectancy  drastically 
reduced  for  those  afflicted,  but  there  is 
great  pam  and  suffering  and  long  periods 
of  hospitalization. 

If  we  are  to  control  this  disease,  gov- 
ernment must  also  have  the  support  and 
help  of  private  groups  and  individuals. 
Among  those  responding  thus  far,  I  am 
proud  to  report,  are  black  athletes  who 
have  established  a  Black  Athletes  Foun- 
dation for  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Research. 

I  have  pledged  my  vigorous  support  to 
the  founders  of  this  organization,  Willie 
Stargell  and  Dock  Ellis  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates,  And  today  in  Philadelphia  I 
joined  with  them  and  others  in  a  public 
education  effort.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  remarks  on  this  occasion  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
STATXMKirr  ON  SiCKU  Celx  Aniicia  and  the 

Health  Nuns  or  Ameeica  s  Minorttifs 

(Remarks  by  Senator  Husist  H.  HtJMPHarr) 

One  of  the  moet  Important  challenges  con- 
fronting medical  research  today  is  the  dis- 
covery of  a  cure  for  sickle  cell  anemia 

This  blood  disease  wUl  afBlct  at  least  one 
of  every  500  black  babies  bom  this  year  and 
the  cluldren  afflicted  will  face  a  life  expect- 
ancy of  oiily  120  to  40  years,  with  much  of 
that  time  spent  in  pain  and  recurrent  ilinets 
and  hospitalization. 

It  is  a  national  dtisgrace  that  we  have 
failed  to  launch  an  all-out  effort  to  detect 
and  combat  this  disease  caused  by  a  gene 
mutation  occurring  almoet  exclusively  among 
black  people 

Almost  2,000,000  Americans  today  carry  the 
sickle  cell  trait,  or  defective  gene.  When  in- 
herited from  both  parents.  It  is  transformed 
In  a  Blgnlflcant  jjercentage  of  children  Into 
a  malady  affecting  the  red  blood  cells  that 
elongate  under  stressful  activity  to  Mock 
capilisnes  and  deprive  tissues  of  vital  oxygen. 

A  comprehensive  national  program  of  re- 
search, testing,  and  public  education  on  sickle 
cell  anemia  will  require  substantial  public 
and  private  flnanclal  assistance  Jvist  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  this  Insldlo-ig  disease. 

The  recent  establishment  of  the  Black 
Athletes  Foundation  for  Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Research  Is  sn  outstanding  example  of  the 
kind  of  acuon  required  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. It  l£  a  research -Qnancing  effort  bom 


of  deep  commltntent  and  direct  personal  ex- 
perience, and  I  fledge  my  fuH  support  and 
asBlstance  to  the  founders  of  this  vital  or- 
ganization. WllUe  Stargell  and  Dock  Ellis  of 
tbe  Pittsburgh  Pirates 

Adequate  financial  s\:pport  can  greatly 
accelerate  the  significant  progress  that  ha£ 
already  been  made  In  the  development  of 
two  accurate  tests  for  the  Identification  of 
the  sickle  ceil  anemia  trait  and  disease  and 
In  the  discovery  of  vital  dlaeaee -crisis  treat- 
iuent  measures 

We  must  immediately  provide  for  the  In- 
tensive evaluation  of  these  medical  advances 
and  the  promotion  of  further  discoveries  We 
niusl  wage  an  all-out  campaign  tc  educate 
people  al>out  this  disease  and  tc  encourage 
their  voluntary  participation  In  testing  pro- 
grams. 

To  help  move  toward  these  goals,  I  have 
joined  a&  an  original  sfK>nsor  of  the  National 
Sickle  Cell  Anemia  P»reveution  Act.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Tunney  of  California. 

I  have  called  for  prompt  Congressioi^l  ac- 
tion on  this  bUl.  It  would  provide  for  a  co- 
ordinated federal  grant  program  of  S36  mU- 
li(.>n  per  year  for  3  years  for  research,  volun- 
tary screening,  and  counseling  and  public 
education,  as  well  as  a  special  S1.5  miUlon 
grant  program  over  three  years  for  the  devel- 
opment of  centers  for  research  and  research 
trainiiig  in  sickle  cell  anemia. 

Emphasis  is  also  placed  in  this  bUl  on  the 
development  of  screening  and  counseling  pro- 
grams by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  all 
military  personnel  and  civilian  employees 
And  a  similar  requirement  Is  directed  at  the 
Veterans'  Admlnlsiratlon  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  on  behalf  of  persons  eligible 
for  health  care  In  these  agencies. 

Under  all  these  programs,  the  voluntary 
participation  of  an  Individual  and  the  protec- 
tion of  his  privacy,  through  holding  test  re- 
sults confidential,  must  be  assured 

I  am  appalled  at  tbe  failure  of  the  federal 
government  to  have  taken  more  comprehen- 
sive measures  by  now  to  promote  research, 
voluntary  testing,  the  public  education  on 
sickle  ceil  anemia,  in  the  face  of  the  exten- 
sive evidence  of  this  disease  and  develop- 
ments in  researci  that  have  come  to  light 
ir.   recent   years 

The  budgetary  allocation  of  $0  minion  for 
research  In  the  current  fiscal  year  represents 
nil  Important  beginning.  Hopefully,  it  wUl 
be  pressed  forward  by  tlie  recently  appointed 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Sickle  Cell 
Disease  under  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education   and  Welfare. 

It  Is  time  we  faced  the  clear  facts  of  higher 
rates  of  disease  and  death  among  the  dis- 
advantaged minority  groups  of  AmerlcR  than 
among  the  white  majority.  It  Is  time  for  us 
to  art  to  assure  all  Americans  an  equal  right 
to  good  health. 

Today  lu  the  bicentennial  city  of  Ptiladel- 
plila.  let  us  e.-tabllsh  the  priority  goal  to  b<- 
achieved  by  1976;  The  conquest  of  sickle 
cell   anemia 

To  a  child,  sickle  cell  anemia  represents 
suffering,  chronic  fatigue,  consistent  ab- 
sences from  school. 

In  a  man.  the  condition  makes  the  holding 
of  a  job  extremely  difllcuit 

A  woman  may  have  severe  dlffictilty  with 
all  phases  of  her  pregnancy  and  delivery; 
she   too,   faces   intermittent   Illnesses 

With  no  known  medical  cure,  physicians 
can  only  help  reJleve  symptoms,  reduce  pain 
and  prevent  complications 

To  effectively  combat  sickle  cell  anemia. 
we  need  more  money  and  nianpower  a^l  along 
the  line — for  research  education,  therapy 
and  counseling. 

And  we  need  resources  where  they  count — 
In  the  neighborhoods  of  black  Americans  and 
In  rural  America,  with  blacks  Involved  In  the 
planning  and  delivery  of  these  services. 

I  urge  that  we  give  priority  to  scre«nlng 
every  single  pre-school  and  school  child  lu 
America. 
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We  can  set  up  screening  centers  at  Bzed 
sites  as  well  as  In  mobile  vans  that  would 
travel  to  schools,  playgrounds,  porks  and 
reeldences. 

Under  the  Medicaid  Law,  every  child  of  wel- 
fcire  families  was  long  since  to  have  been 
screened  for  all  major  allmenus,  this  law 
Tnust  be  Implemented  now  for  sickle  cell  and 
for  all  other  major  health  problems 

But  in  ail  such  effortB,  we  must  become 
fully  aware  of  the  larger  significance  of  the 
disease  of  .sickle  cell  anemia-  And  that  is  that 
the  overall  health  statistics  for  black.  Span- 
ish-surname, and  Indian  Americans  are 
much  worse  than  for  white  Americans, 

L/wk  at  the  toll  taken  by  specific  killers 
and  crlpplers  heart  dLsease  cancer,  stroke, 
kidney  disease,  tuberculoels,  accldent.s  In 
instance  after  ;n.stance  the  color  of  one's 
skin  increases  the  likelihood  of  being  a  vic- 
tim of  disease,  dl.«ibl!lty  and  premature 
death  Nearly  200  years  after  our  national 
Independence,  black,  Spanl.sh-speaking,  and 
Indian  Americans  are  still  In  bondage  to 
excessive  physical  and  mental  afflictions  as 
well  as  to  .'Jlurrts,  inferior  education,  and  pfX)r 
Jobs 

We  know  slcknes.i  makes  people  p<x>r  and 
poverty  makes  people  .siok  We  know  how 
poverty  and  malniitntiou  skyrnket  Infant 
mortality 

But    there    is   much    we   do   not   know 

Tills  la  not  a  task  for  the  U  S  Oovernment 
alone;  it  Is  a  task  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments; for  fo\ind!\tlons,  medira:  and  [>«,rs- 
medlcal  societies;  private  cltlKena.  yes  fur 
ail  of  us. 

Let  this  be  a  decisive  action  by  which  we 
endeavor  to  assure  all  Americans  equal 
health  opportunity. 


GEORGE  A    GARRETT 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  in 
the  death  of  George  A  Garrett.  Wash- 
ington lost  one  of  \is  mast  dedicated 
citizens,  a  man  who  quietly  but  continu- 
ously wo:  ked  hard  for  the  betterment  of 
the  ccmmunuy  lie  loved  and  m  wluch  he 
Uved 

As  the  dean  of  WasiiinKton  newspaper- 
men. Arthur  Krock.  said  in  a  letter  to 
the  Waslilngton  Post : 

George  Angus  Garrett  merits  the  epitaph 
of  Washington's  First  Citizen. 

I  a^k  unanimous  consent  tliat  tiiis 
letter  and  also  and  editorial  entitled 
"George  A.  Garrett,"  published  in  the 
same  newspaper,  be  printed  in  the 
Retord, 

There   being    no   ob.)ection.    the   items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 
(Prom  the  Wa-shlngton  Po.st,  Oct    3.  1971] 
G«:<:>iioK    Angus   Oarrett 

In  many  respects,  I  think,  George  Angus 
Garrett  merits  the  epitaph  of  Washington's 
First  Citizen  "Civic  minded  '  is  often  a  trite 
expression,  and.  In  the  context  of  an  elergy. 
is  serviceable  to  the  dictum  of  de  nvoTtui  nil 
nisi  bonum.  But  in  the  case  of  Oe<jrge  Gar- 
rett It  Is  abundantly  descriptive. 

He  wai;  kind  of  nature,  but  so  are  many 
others.  He  was  generous  of  his  time  and 
energy  in  advancing  the  common  good,  but 
this,  too.  can  be  said  of  a  host  who  labored 
to  the  same  end  But  his  kindness  was  at 
all  times  constructive  because  It  was  n>-jted 
in  trtie  compsission  for  the  less  fortunate. 
and  neither  personal  vanity  nor  caprice  was 
a  factor  In  his  great  endeavor  to  make  Wash- 
ington a  livable  city  for  the  underprivileged 
And  this  cannot  be  said  of  all  who  Identify 
themselves  with   the  forces  of  social   reform. 

He  hated  slums  with  a  passion  that  can 
come  only  from  the  heart,  yet  he  realized 
the  traits  of  humanity  which  have,  and  al- 
ways   wUl,    impede    their    total    eradication. 


When  trouble  afflicted  a  friend.  Oeorge  Oar- 
rett was  the  first  to  share  it  and  offer  his 
assistance  And.  though  he  had  every  facility 
to  lead  a  life  of  eaae  and  pleastire,  he  was 
constantly  interrupting  It  to  answer  a  call 
to  which  not  everyone  In  his  position  would 
consider  a  duty 

Fate  awarded  him  also  the  gifts  of  wit. 
enormous  personal  charm  and  a  handsome 
presence  By  his  good  works  he  deserved 
them  all  And  for  those  who  knew  George 
Garrett  it  Is  comforting  that  he  lived  long 
anu  happily  and  ceased  upon  the  midnight 
wltri  in,  pain 

AkTHua  Kbock 

WaSHINOTON. 

I  Prom    the    Washington    Post,    Oct,   4.    1971) 
Oeorcb  a.  Garrett 
George    A.    Garrett,   who   died    Wednesday, 

full. .wed  several  careers  In  the  course  of  a 
long  and  vigorous  life.  In  Wa.shlngton  he 
Is  likely  to  t)e  remembered  best  for  hu  lead- 
ership of  a  regiment  of  Washington's  most 
enlightened  businessmen  In  civic  battles 
tiiat,   have  changed   the  face  of    the  city. 

When  Mr  Oarrett  became  pre.sident  of  the 
Federal  City  Council  in  1954.  it  was  by  no 
means  clear  that  cities  would  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  very  new  concept  of  urban 
renewal  Mortgage  lenders  were  particularly 
fearful  of  putting  money  Into  new  housing 
on  land  thai  had  been  covered  by  Wa-shlng- 
ton's  scandalous  Southwest  slums  Twenty- 
four  lenders  successively  refused  Ui  touch 
the  Southwest  project  With  tlie  whole  re- 
development program  in  Jeopardy  President 
Eisenhower  turned  to  Mr  C'larrett  Wiicn  he 
announced  the  successful  nn.mclng  of  the 
first  construction.  Mr  Garrett  said;  "What 
we  achieve  here  in  the  way  of  better  living 
will  set  the  pace  for  many  other  ritleg  in  the 
country."  He  turned  out  to  he  right 

By  the  end  of  the  1950'8.  under  Mr  Garrett. 
the  Federal  City  Cotincll  had  become  the 
tlrsl  effective  lobby  In  support  of  the  sub- 
way system  that  i.s  now  at  last  being  built. 
Over  t^ie  years.  In  this  vastly  Intricate 
undertaking  as  In  many  others,  he  and  the 
Council  played  an  Impt-rtant  ofT-stage  role 
as  negotiator  and  peace-maker 

Unlike  the  great  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial cities.  Washington  has  never  been  able 
to  rely  on  a  general  tradition  of  active  and 
progressive  buslnes.s  le.ider.shlp  Mr  Garrett 
and  his  a-s-siK-lates  spent  many  years,  and 
much  energy,  strengthening  that  tradition 
here  In  a  city  of  professional  public  admin- 
istrators, he  was  an  invaluable  private 
cltiisen. 


WELFARE  CUTBACKS 

Mr,  RIBICOFF  Mr  President,  today 
I  am  making  public  the  results  of  a 
study  prepared  for  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
regarding  the  cutbacks  being  made  all 
across  the  country  in  payments  to  recipi- 
ents of  aid  to  families  with  dei^endent 
clilldren. 

The  study's  data  Indicates  that  the 
time  Is  long  past  due  for  welfare  reform 
to  be  enacted.  Such  reform  will  enable 
the  Nation  to  provide  adequate  benefits 
to  alleviate  human  suffering  and  will  re- 
lieve the  Intolerable  fiscal  burden  on 
many  of  the  States  of  the  Nation — from 
Georgia  to  Wyoming,  from  Connecticut 
and  New  York  to  California. 

From  July  1970  to  September  1971,  20 
States  from  every  region  in  the  country 
have  decreased  some  or  all  of  their 
AFDC  payments. 

The  study  provides  a  State -by -State 
analysis  of  actions  involving  welfare 
payments. 


Most  of  these  States  want  to  make  a 
wholehearted  efTort  to  help  the  needy. 
But  the  prospects  of  fiscal  ruination  have 
forced  them  to  make  their  already  inade- 
quate benefits  even  less  adequate.  The 
fiscal  relief  crisis  is  a  crisis,  then,  not 
only  for  the  States,  but  for  each  and 
every  welfare  recipient,  IV^  million  of 
whom  are  children 

In  Connecticut,  for  example,  benefit 
levels  have  been  averaged  out  into  a  flat 
"equal  monthly  allowance"  grant,  result- 
ing In  benefit  cutbacks  for  30  percent  of 
Connecticut  s  AFDC  caseload,  which 
amounted  to  105.000  recipients — 78.600 
of  whom  were  children — in  May.  1971, 
the  latest  month  for  which  precise  data 
is  available 

The  implementation  of  a  flat  "equal 
monthly  allowance  '  srant  would  save 
the  State  of  Connecticut  more  than  >2 
million  a  year,  including  administrative 
cost  reductions  of  $150,000  per  year. 

But  while  the  Connecticut  reductions 
In  income  assistance,  rental  payments 
and  medical  aid  to  hold  the  line  on  wel- 
fare costs  which  have  increa.sed  five 
times  in  the  last  decade  in  Connecticut, 
the  cost-s  in  terms  of  human  misery  will 
inevitably  increase 

No  Slate  should  be  faced  with  having 
to  protect  its  fiscal  intesrrity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Its  neediest  citizens 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  time  for 
welfare  reform  is  now.  The  alternative  is 
continuing  human  misery  and  State 
bankruptcy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  study 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Departme.nt    or    HtALTH, 

,  KDlCAriO.N.    Abil)    WEi^Aai, 

Wwihmgton.   DC    October   13,   1971 
Hon.    Abraham    Kibicoff, 
U.S.   Senate, 
WixKhington.   D  C 
Attention:    Jeff    Peterson 

Dfar  Senator  Hiuicnrr:  As  indicated  in  a 
call  today  to  Mr  Peterson's  secretary,  we 
apolrigize  for  the  delay  in  re.spoiiding  to  your 
letter  of  September  15.  concerning  the  trends 
in  AKUC:  benefit  levels  The  attached  Informa- 
tion was  provided  to  us  by  John  L  Costa. 
Commissioner  of  the  A-sslstance  Payments 
Administration.  It  Includes  a  summary  of 
state  actloiLS  regarding  the  AFDC  benefits 
and  the  effect  on  a  family  of  four  with  an 
assumed  Income  as  well  as  on  a  family  of 
four  with  no  other  source  of  income 

The  detailed  tables  were  developed  to  fur- 
ther Illustrate  for  you  the  effects  of  state 
agency  charges  on  determining  eligibility  and 
the  amovint  of  the  assistance  payment.  In 
some  situations  the  change  in  p<.)llcy  did  not 
decisively  result  in  either  an  increase  or  de- 
crease for  all  recipients 

In  thirty-one  states  there  was  some  change, 
either  an  Increase  or  decrease  in  AFDC  policy 
for  determining  need  and  the  amount  of  the 
assistance  payment  since  July   1970. 
Sincerely. 

(Mrs  )    Patbicia   Reillt   Hrrr. 
A.isistant  Secretary  for  Communit]/  and 
Field  Services 


A    Oknerai,I7j:d  Si'mmary  or  Eym~r  or  Statx 

AGENCY     CHANGES     IN     AFDC     POUCT     8INCI 

JULY    1970 

states  which   have  decreased  some  of  all 
payments  In  AFDC: 

1  Alabama,  June  1971. 

2  California.  June  1971('') 

3  C^onnectlcut.  September  1.  1971. 

4  Delaware,  June  1971. 
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5.  District  of  CToKimbta.  August.  1970 

6.  Georgia   June  1971 

7.  Kaiis&s  September  1.  1971 

8.  Kentucky   September  1970. 

9.  Loulslaua   January  1971. 
la  Maine.  July  1970. 

11.  Nebraska.  8epiemt>er  1971. 

12.  New  Jersey.  July  1971. 

13.  New  Mtxico.  April  1971. 

14.  New  York.  May  1971. 

15.  Nevada.  July  1071 

16.  S^uth  Dakota,  April  1971. 

17.  Utah,  October  1970. 

18.  'Vermont,  September  1971. 

19.  Washington.  April  1971. 

20.  Wyoming,  July  1970. 

States  which  have  Increased  payments  for 
all  AFDC  recipients: 
1.  Arkansas,  »4ay  1971. 

2  Colorado,  July  1.  1970. 

3  Hawaii.  July  1971. 

4  Illinois   July  1970. 

6    Maryland,  July  1971 
6    Wisconsin.  March  1971. 
B.     DmNrrr     Explanation     or     Eftect     of 
Changes  rN  Stati  Polict  in  Nehij  Dbtkrmi- 
NATiON  IM  APDC  Since  JrtY   1970 
Summary  tables —not  mutually  exclusive 

I.  States  which  have  decreased  payments 
for  all  AFDC  recipients.  Reduced  number  of 
persons  eligible  for  a  payment: 

:    District  of  Columbia,  August  1,  1970. 

2  Kansas.  September  1.  1971. 

3  New  Mexico.  April  1971. 

4.  New  York — The  change  in  New  Torlc 
State  actually  resulted  in  increases  for 
most  AFDC  recipients  In  all  the  counties 
excepUng  New  York  City  and  the  seven 
surrounding  metropolitnn  counties.  Most 
AFDC  paymenW  for  families  in  New  York 
City  and  the  stirroundlng  counties  were 
decreased.  (Mostly  New  York  City  and  7 
metropoUtan    counties).   May    1971. 

5.  Utah.  October  1970. 

6    Washington.  April  1971.  

II.  States  which  have  decreased  pftymsnts 
only  for  AFDC  recipients  with  inoOBM  mnd 
reduced  number  of  persons  with  income  ell- 
pble  for  APDC: 

1.  Alabama.  June  1971. 

2.  California  (If  New  Welfare  Reform  Act 
of    August    13.    1971    is    Implemented). 

3.  Delaware.  June  1971. 

4.  Georgia.  June  1971. 

6.  Kentucky,  Septemt)er  1970. 

6.  Louisiana,  January  1971. 

7.  Nebraska,  September  1971. 

8.  Nevada.  July  1971. 

9.  Wyoming.  July  1970. 

III.  States  which  hare  consolidated  pay- 
ments Into  a  partial  or  total  •"flat"  grant. 
May  have  Increased  or  decreased  pavments: 

1.  Connecticut,  September  16.  1971  (Not 
fuUy  analysed  i . 

2.  Massachusetts,  August  1970  (Probably 
more  increased ) . 

3.  New  Jersey.  Jul;  1971  (Probably  more 
decreased) . 

4.  North  Dakota.  July  1971  (Probably 
more  increased ) . 

6.  South  Dakota,  July  1970  (Probably 
more  increased). 

6.  Vermont.  September  1.  1971  (Probably 
more  Increased ) 

IV.  States  which  hare  reduced  other  as- 
pe<:t8  of  AFDC  program 

I  New  Jersey — Dropped  AFDO-UF  Julv 
1971. 

2.  Maine— Drr.pped    AFDC-UF.    July    1971. 

V.  States  which  have  Increased  payments 
primarily  for  families  without  income  and 
decreased  payments  for  families  with  In- 
come: 

1.    California    (If    Welfare   Reform    Act   of 
August  1971  18  implemented). 
'■!..  Nevada.  July  1971 

3.  Delaware.  June  1971. 

4.  Georgia,  June  1971 

6.  Kentucky.  September  1970. 


S    Wyoming.  September  1970 

VI  States  which  hare  increased  peytnents 
to  families  with  income  Families  without 
income,  no  change; 

1  MlsslBBlppl.  June  1971 

2  Missouri.  December  1970. 

C    Most  Recent  Chances  in  AFDC  StandaEds 
AND  Payments  Methods  Fhom  '  Jtn.T   1970 

TllRMfGH    SEPTrMBEB    1971 

1.  Alabama-  \&  of  June  1971.  Alabama 
ciianged  method  for  dclerrmning  the  amount 
of  the  assistance  payment. 

Prior  to  June  1971  and  After  June  1971 
State  Standard,  $230 — No  CSiange. 
MaiUmum-  »50  Ibt  eligible  child;  •30  each 

additional    eligible   child    to   a   maElmum   of 

$170;   $110  maximum  for  a  family  of  four — 

No  Change. 

Agency   payment   was  35%    of   the   budget 

Agency  applied  35%  reduction  to  the  deficit ' 

standard. 

Example : 

(n)   Assume  no  Income: 

Standard    - »230 

Countable  Income 0 

Budget  deficit 230 

357.    - - 81 

Payment    81 

(b)    Assume  $100  countable  Income: 

Standard    >230 

C(juntable  Income 100 


Budget  deficit 130 

35%    46 

Payment     46 

Example : 

(a)    Assume  no  Income: 

.-itandard    »230 

Seduced  standard 81 


Countable  Income 0 

Budget   deficit   81 

Payment     81 

(b)    Assume  $100  count»ble  Income: 

Standard     •asO 

R(xluoed  standard 81 


Countable  income 100 

Budget  deficit 0 

Payment     0 

Result:  Moet  families  with  Income  either 
received  decreases  In  payments  or  were  in- 
eligible. Families  without  Income  were  un- 
affected Reduced  the  number  of  families 
eligible  for  AFDC 

2.  Alaska — Effective  Sepiem'jer  1  1970, 
agency  revised  and  increased  maximums  on 
payments.  Moet  families  probably  received 
increases  in  payments. 

3  Arkansas — As  of  May  5.  1971.  State 
agency  Increased  standard  of  need  and  State 
agency  maximums  on  requirements. 

Result;  All  families  iwitli  or  without  in- 
come) received  Increases  of  about  $2  per 
person. 

4.  California — As  of  June  1971  In  accord- 
ance with  Section  402!ai(23)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  California  increased  maxi- 
mums on  payments  For  a  family  of  four 
the  nxaxlnium  payment  increased  from  $221 
to  $261  California  Welfare  RefcMTn  Act  of 
1971.  Chapter  578  of  Senate  BUI  796.  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  August  13.  1971.  in- 
cludes new  maxlmr.nis  and  revised  State- 
wide standard.";  of  assistance  Revised  stand- 
ard for  a  family  of  four  is  $314;  the  revised 
maximum  is  $380  The  Act  provides  for  In- 
come  to   be  applied   u>  the   maxlmrim 


'All  calculations  based  on  AFDC  Family 
of  Four  (1  Adult    -^    3  Children). 

•  Budget  deficit  refers  to  the  dlSerenoe 
between  income  and  full  standard  or  income 
and  maximum  or  reduced  standard  as 
identified- 


Prior  to  1971  Act 
(a)   Assume  no  income: 

Standard  for -LA $328 

Income   0 


Deficit     328 

Maximum    Payment 261 

(bi  Assume  $100  countable  Income: 

Standard  for  LA $32E 

Countable    income 100 


Deficit     228 

Payment    228 

//   Reform  Ax:t  of  1971   it  implemented 
(B)   Assume  no  income: 

State-wide    maximum $260 


Income 


Deficit     280 

Maximtan    Payment 280 

(b)  Assvmie  $100  countable  Inconw: 

State-wide    maximum $280 

Countable    Income 100 


Deceit     180 

Payment    180 

Restilt:  If  California  Welfare  Act  is  im- 
plemented: Most  families  with  income  will 
receive  decreased  payments.  All  families 
without  Income  will  receive  Increases  in 
payments.  The  number  of  famUles  eligible 
for  APDC  will  be  reduced. 

5.  Colorado — ECective  7/1/70,  agency  In- 
creased payments  to  100%  or  standard;  re- 
moving a  75.52%  reduction. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1970 

(a)  Assume  no  income: 

State  standard $235 

Reduced    to I98 

Income    o 

Deficit   198 

Payment 198 

(b)  Assume  $100  countable  Income: 

State  standard $235 

Reduced    to i98 

Income    loO 

Deficit    98 

Payment   98 

i»/fer  July  1,  1970 

(a)  As&ume  no  Income: 

State  standard $335 

Income    . ._         o 

Deficit   235 

Payment    235 

(b)  Assume  $100  oount*bi«  Incoaae: 

State  standard $235 

Income    loO 


Deficit    135 

Payment 135 

Result;  All  families  received  an  Increased 
payment.  More  fanilliee  eiiglb'.e  for  AFDC. 

6.  Connecticut — Effective  9  2  71,  imple- 
mented partial  flat  grant,  ave.-aglng  some 
special  needs  into  the  bas.c  siAhdard 

7  DeiQU art  -Elective  June  1971.  agency 
removed  maximums  on  payments  and  ratable 
to  standard,  and  Implemented  a  eC".  ratable 
to  the  budget  deficit. 

Prior  fo  June  1971 

(ai  Assume  no  Income: 

.State  standard $387 

Reduced   standard —.__—.. 337 

Income 0 

Deficit   237 

Maximum 149 

(b  ,  Assume  $l(X)  countable  inoome: 

State  standard $387 

Reduced  standard-—. . 237 

Income „_ 100 

Deficit 137 

Payment 137 
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After  June.  1971 

(a)  Assume  no  Income 

State  standard »287 

Income . . ..... 0 

Deficit   287 

60%    172 

Payment 173 

(b)  Assume  »!00  couMtable  Income 

Slate  standards      -  -    .  _    _  -         -  _ t287 

Income    , 100 

Deficit   187 

60%    112 

Payment l!2 

Result  Famines  without  Income  received 
Increased  payments  Painllles  with  Income 
cotild  receive  decreases  m  paynienla  Probably 
Increased  number  of  perioud  eiitjible  tnr 
APDC 

8  Ui.itriet  of  Colmnhut  E!Tec".vp  August  1. 
1970,  agency  changed  percentage  reduction 
from  86  >  to  15'%.  Most  families  received  de- 
creases    Probably   decreased   ellKlblUty 

y  Cieorgia — ElTective  June  1  1971.  agency 
rhanged  payment  met!u>d.  Increased  stand- 
ards aiid  maxlmvuns  and  applied  a  percentage 
reducllun  to  the  standiird, 

prxo'-  ti)  June  1,  1971 

(a)   Assume  no  Income: 

State    standard      »i;ii8 

Income      -._. 0 

Deficit     208 

Maxlmtim        133 

Pa\ment      133 

(bi    Assume  tlOO  countable  InoooM: 

State  standard .__. $Ji'8 

Income      . . ........ ...  UW 

Deficit     108 

Payment       108 

After  June  1,  1971 

(a)  Asstime  no  Income: 

State    standard S22H 

Reduced   standard i«54 

Income      o 

Deficit     164 

Maximum      . 149 

Payment       149 

(b)  Assume  tioo  countable  Income: 

State    standard *22a 

Reduced   standard 164 

Income      100 

Deficit     64 

Payment     64 

Result  Families  without  Income  received 
Increased  payments;  famlllea  with  incc^me 
received  a  decreasecl  payment  Increased  eli- 
gibility for  farrulies  without  income,  de- 
creased eUglbllty  fur  families  with  Income 

10  //airau— EfTective  July  1971.  agency 
Increased  standards  Families  with  and  with- 
out income  received  increased  payments, 
prtibably  Increased  number  of  fjersons  eligi- 
ble for   AFDC" 

U     /ndiana  -  EtTt'ctive    April    197!      age: 
Imposed    maximum.-^ 
Prior    to 
(a)    Assume  no  income 

Standard $368 

Income    .. . .        0 

Deficit    356 

Payment  (maximum) 160 

<bi    Assume  SI 00  countable  Income: 

Standard »;155 

Income    . 10<) 

Deficit    255 

Payment  (maximum) . 150 

After  Apr.  1.  1971 
(a I    A.ssume   no  Income: 

Standard  -,.-- *.i55 

Income    o 

Deficit  355 

Payment  (maximum) 173 

•  :>  I    Assume  $1(X)  counta.ble  Income: 

Standard $356 

Income    . _..__.. 100 

Deficit    865 

Payment  (naajdmum) ........     175 


tive     April     197! 
were    Increased 
Apr     t.    197! 


ResuU  All  families  without  Income  and 
s<,>me  families  with  Income  received  Increased 
payments;  probably  Increased  number  of  per- 
sons eligible  for   AFDC, 

12  Illinoi.i — Effective  August  1970.  agency 
Increased  standards  and  maximum  for  aliel- 
ter  Most  families  received  some  Increase  In 
pavmei.is  Probably  Increased  number  of 
person.^   eligible  for  AFDC 

i:t  h'an.ta.i  EfTectlve  Sepfeniber  1  1971. 
the  State  agencv  applied  a  fir'hfr  rfdtir- 
tlon   to   the  standard,  from  94  ,    U-<  70  ■,  . 

Prior  to  Sept   1.  1971 

( a  I  Assume  no  Income : 

Standard $282 

Reduced  standard 268 

Income    0 

t)eficit - 268 

Paynvent 268 

(b)  Assume  $100  countable  ineonw: 

Sttuidiird     $282 

lledu:ed  standard . ...... 268 

I:icome    .......... 100 

Deficit    168 

Fiiyment 168 

Asof  Sept.  1,1971 

(a)  Aasume  no  Income: 

Standard $290 

Reduced  standard 216 

Income    . 0 

Deficit 216 

Payment 216 

(b)  Assume  $100  countable  Income: 

Standard $290 

Reduced  standard 216 

Income    loo 

Deficit  116 

Payment 116 

Result:  All  fanUUes.  with  and  without 
Income,  received  decreased  payments  Re- 
duced  the   number  of    fainiUe!,   eligible   for 

asslslai.  re. 

14  Kfxtucky — Effective  September  1970. 
the  Stale  agency  revised  method  for  deter- 
mining need  Instead  •>(  applying  two  rata- 
bles,  one  u.>  the  .standard  and  one  to  the 
deficit  agency  applied  one  ratable  of  73.1% 
to  the  standard  I'rban  and  rural  maximums 
remov<>d  m  elTeci 

Prior  to  September  1970 
(a)  Assume  no  Income: 

Full   standard . . $264 

Reduced    standard ... 216 

Income ... .  o 

Deficit    216 

88  5   :    187 

Piiyment    187 

lb)  Assume  $100  coxmtable  Inoome: 

Pull    standtu-d $264 

Redured   standard 216 

Income    .. i(30 

Deficit    116 

Ht5V 100 

Payment    100 

After  September  1970 
(a)  Assume  no  Income: 

Full    standard $264 

Reduced   standard .. . 193 

Income           _. Q 

Deficit    193 

Payment ... . 193 

(bi  As.stime  $100  countable  lncom«: 

Fall    standard $264 

Reduced    standard ..... 193 

Income    _ .... U)0 

Deficit    9:1 

Payment 9,i 

Result  Families  without  Income  received 
Increased  payments  Families  with  income  re- 
ceived decreased  payments  Probably  little  ef- 
fect on  eligibility  for  AFDC 

15  Louisiana— EfTectlve    January    1      1971 
a^ncy  changed  budgeting  methods,   agency 
applied  a  51  %  ratable  reduction  to  the  stand- 


ard instead  of  a  61%   ratable  to  the  budget 

deficit. 

PrltjT  to  Jan.  1.  1971 

I  a  I    Assume  no  income: 

Slate  Btaudaxd    $204 

Income .......  0 

l^tXcn I.  204 

Fifty-<nie  percent   104 

Payment    104 

(bi    Assume  $100  countable  Income: 

State  standard *2f)4 

Income    ..... «...  lOO 

Deficit    104 

Plfty-one   percent   53 

Payment   5j 

After  Jan   1    1971 

(a)  AMume  no  income: 

State  standard   $204 

Reduced  standard uh 

Income    ... . 0 

Deficit   104 

Payment   104 

(b)  Assume  $100  countable  Income: 

State  standard $204 

Reduced  standard 104 

Income    100 

Deficit    4 

Payment   4 

Result :  There  was  no  change  In  payments 
for  families  without  income;  fainlUes  with  in- 
come received  decreases  in  payments;  re- 
duced number  of  faiiiiiieti  eligible  for  AFDC 

16.  Maine  Dropped  AFDC  UF  as  of  July  1 
1970. 

17.  Afori/Zand— EfTectlve  July  1971,  agency 
changed  ratable  from  59  5  .  to  60  ;  All  fam- 
ilies  received    an    Increase    of   $1    per   person 

18.  Mia-tvasippi 

ElTective  June  1971,  agency  Increased  per- 
cent Of  deficit  met  from  30  o  to  40  ,.  Max- 
ImumLS  not  changed. 

Prior   to  June   1971 

lai     Assume   no   Income: 

Stiuidard     $232 

Income    ... .............. 0 

Deficit 232 

30'-c    70 

Maximum . . 60 

Payment 60 

(b)  Assume  $100  countable  lncon>e: 

Standard     $2,12 

Income    100 

Deficit   132 

30"„    40 

Payment . 40 

After  June  1971 

(a I    .Aiisume  no  Income: 

Standard     $232 

Income    0 

Deficit 232 

40    •-     . 92 

Maximum ................. 6*1 

Payment ... . . 60 

(bi   Assume  $100  countable  Income: 

Standard     »232 

Income    KX) 

DeflcJt    132 

40%     53 

Payment . . . f3 

Result:  Pamllles  with  Income  received 
Increases  In  payments  There  was  no  change 
in  f>ayments  for  families  without  Income 
May  have  increased  e'.lglblllty  for  some  fam- 
ilies with  Income 

19     MUaoun 

EfTectlve  Deceml)er  1970,  agency  ln<-rea^ed 
standard 

Prior  to  Derertiber  1970 

lai    A.ssume  no  Income: 

.Standard .. . . $325 

Income    .... 0 

Deficit    325 

Maximum 130 

Payment   130 
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ft,     Assume  $100  countable  Incom*: 
Standard .- •825 

Income    . . 100 

peftclt    .    828 

Maximum , 180 

Payment 130 

After  December  1970 

(a)  Assume   no  Income; 

Standard - — $338 

Income    0 

Deficit    338 

Maximum 130 

Payment   130 

(b)  Assume  $100  countable  Income: 

8ta:idard   -- *338 

Income    100 

Deficit 238 

Maximum 130 

Payment    . . . 130 

Re«ult;  Some  famUles  with  Income  re- 
ceived increases  In  payment  There  was  no 
rhaiige  m  payments  for  lamilles  without  In- 
(-..ine  May  have  Increased  eligibility  lor  some 
ranr.Iies  with  income 

20  Nebraska— Effective  April  1971.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Section  402  i  a  i  (  23  i  of  the  Act, 
maximums  Incresised  by  »26  EfTertive  Sep- 
tember 1971,  atjency  appUed  a  94  ,  ratable 
to  the  standard. 

Prior    to    September    in" I 

(a)  Assume  no  Income: 

Standard  ..- - $347 

Income    0 

Deficit    8*7 

Maximum 238 

Prior  to  April  1971 300 

Payment   226 

(b)  Assume  $100  countable  Income: 

Standard $847 

Income    100 

Deficit  2*7 

Maximum -- -- —--  226 

Prior  to  April   1971 200 

Payment   226 

After   September    1971 

(a)  Assume  no  Income: 

Standard $847 

Reduced   standard 326 

Income    .  0 

IH-ftclt    326 

Maxlmiun 226 

Payment    226 

(b)  Asstune  $100  countable  Income: 

Standard $347 

Reduced   standard 326 

Income    100 

Deficit    236 

Maximum  _. 226 

Payment   226 

Result:  As  of  April  1971  all  families  with- 
out Income  received  increased  payments  and 
some  families  with  moome  received  increased 
payinents  As  of  September  1971,  some  fami- 
lies with  income  received  decreases  In  pay- 
ment There  was  no  change  in  payment*  for 
families  without  income  Probably  reduced 
the  number  of  families  eligible  for  AFDC, 

21  Npi  ado— Effective  July  1971,  State 
agency  increased  standard  and  changed 
meiliLKl  for  detormming  need. 

Prtor  to  July  1971 

(a)  A.ssuine    no    income — det&li    of    method 
not  elaborated  because  of  its  cjmplexlty; 

State   standard $317 

Income     -_._.__.....__.._ 0 

Payment   143 

(b)  Assume  $100  oo>untable  income: 
Payment    _ 123 

After  July  1971 
(a)  Assume  no  Income: 

State    standard- $320 

55';    Reduced  «tand*rd 176 

I'.t-ome ....... 0 

Deficit 17B 

Payment .__. 176 


(b)    Assume  $100  countable  Income: 

State   standaxd $320 

Reduced  standard 176 

Income     100 

Deficit    -.- 76 

Payment   76 

Result  Families  wnhoi.it  Income  received 
Increased  payments  Families  with  income 
received  decreased  payments  I*robably  in- 
creased eligibility  tar  families  without  in- 
come 

22  Ni'U  Jersey  Effective  July  1971 ,  ageiicy 
c<ins<illdated  standard  int«  fiat  grant.  "Aver- 
aged flat  grant  could  either  mean  a  decrease 
in  payment  lor  .some  famUles  or  an  increase 
in  paymeni  for  some  families.  Probably  re- 
duced number  of  famllieji  eligible  !or  AFDC 
Agency  dropped  AFDC  UF  program  as  of  July 
1971. 

Ptjr  State  AFWP  program,  agency  elimi- 
nated the  disregard  of  earned  income  of  the 
first  $30  and  S  of  the  remainder  and  ap- 
plied a  lower  standard  than  Is  used  :n  the 
AFDC  program  Prkir  to  this  change,  the 
disregard  of  $30  and  l.,  was  applied  In  the 
State  provided  a-ssistance  prtjgram  for  all 
underemployed  and  unemployed  families 
wit  h  children 

23  .NVu-  A^fxu'O-  ElTective  April  1871, 
ageiK  \  re<luced  percentage  on  budegt  deficit 
fron.  SKi   .    U)  88   . 

Prior   to   April  1971 

(a  I    A.ssume  no  Income: 

Standard $203 

Income    0 

Deficit 203 

90   percent   183 

Pavment 183 

(b)    A.ssume  $100  oount*ble  income: 

Standard . $203 

Income    100 

Deficit 103 

90   percent   93 

Payment 93 

After  April  1971 

(a)  Aasume  no  income: 

Standard i $203 

IiMsome   0 

DeflcJt    203 

88    percent . 179 

Payment   179 

(b)  A.ssume  $100  countable  income: 

Standard $203 

Income    100 

Deficit    103 

88   percent   91 

Payment 91 

Result:  All  families  with  and  without  lii- 
come  (excepting  thoee  who  were  receiving 
the  maximum)  received  decreased  paymentt- 
Probably  reduced  the  numt:)ex  of  perwjns  eli- 
gible for  AFDC 

24  New  i'orfc^EfTectlve  May  16,  1971, 
ageticy  applied  ^  10'.  ratable  Ui  the  basic 
standard  excluding  shelter  and  fuel  for  heat- 
ing 

P^or  to  May  15.  197} 

(a  I  Assume  no  income 

Fiill    standard $336 

Income    . 0 

Deficit    336 

Payment    .-  336 

(  b  I  Assume  $100  countable  Income: 

FtiU    standard . $336 

Income    .... . . 100 

Deficit    236 

Payment . 236 

After  May  15,  1971 

(Ri  As.sura';  no  income: 

Full    standard $336 

Reduced   standard 313 

Income    0 

Deficit    313 

Payment    313 

(b)  Assume  $100  countable  income: 

Pull    standard ..... .... $336 

Reduced   standard ...____.... 818 


Income 

Deficit    ... 

Pa\Tnent ^_ 


»100 

213 

218 

Result  All  AFDC  recipients  in  New  York 
City  and  metropolitan  counliee  received  de- 
creased payments  AFDC  recipient*  in  up- 
state counties  ma\  ha\e  had  an  increase 
May  have  reduced  the  ntimber  of  families 
eligible  for  AFDC 

25  Sorth  Dakota  EfTectlve  August  1970. 
agency  removed  an  1 1 ':<  ratable  reduction 
to  the  standard  Effective  July  :971  agency 
implemented  a     flat  grant  ' 

Prtor  to  Atiguft   1970 
(BI  Assume  no  Income 

Full   standard $282 

Reduced  standard 261 

Income   0 

Deficit 261 

Payment 261 

ibi   Assume  $100  countable  Income: 

Ftill    standard $282 

Reduced   siandard 361 

Income    100 

Deficit 161 

Payment 161 

After  Jvdy  1971 

(a)  Assume  no  Income: 

Standard $800 

Income  0 

Deficit  --- 300 

Payment     300 

(b)  Ass;  Hit  $100  countable  income: 

Standard $300 

Income    . 100 

Deficit 800 

Payment     200 

Result:  All  fSbmlUes  received  Increased 
payments.  Eligibility  for  AFDC  probably  in- 
creased, 

26.  Soiif^  Dafcofa— EfTectlve  July  1970. 
agency  removed  ratable  redtictlon  to  stand- 
ard and  Implemented  flat  grant  As  of  April 
1971,  agency  applied  an  additional  10% 
reduction. 

Prior  to  July  1970 

(a)  Assume  no  income: 

Standard $310 

Reduc-ed   standard 276 

Income    0 

Deficit    276 

Payment   276 

(b)  Assume  $100  countable  Income: 

Standard $310 

Reducwl   standard 276 

Income    100 

Deficit    176 

Payment   176 

As  of  July  1970 

I  a  ,  As.'i  , me  no  income ; 

Standard $300 

Income 0 

Deficit 800 

Payment 300 

(b)  Assume  $100  countable  Income 

Standard $300 

Income    100 

Deficit 200 

Payment 200 

April  1971 

lai    A.ssume  no  income: 

Full    standard $300 

Reduced   standard 270 

Income . ........ 0 

Deficit    270 

Payment   270 

(bi    Assume  $100  countable  Income: 

Full    standard $300 

Reduced    standard 270 

Income     .    100 

Deficit    170 

Paymeiit    170 

Result  Most  families,  with  or  without  In- 
come, received  decreased  payments  Number 
of  persons  eligible  for  APDC  probably 
reduced. 
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27.  f/ta/i— Effective  OcUib^r  1970  Rttency 
removed  maximum  and  Implenit-iited  b  rHt.»- 
ble  redrictlon  to  the  standard 

Prior  to  October  1970 
1  a )    Assume  no  Income: 

Standard    W39 

Maximum >12 

Income    0 

Deflcii aia 

Payment ,_ 312 

(b;   Aaeume  tlOO  countable  Inooma: 

SUndard -.- •238 

Maximum 213 

Countable  Income ._  100 

Deficit lia 

Payment 112 

After  October  1970 

(a)  Assume  no  Income : 

Standard     W71 

Redviced  standard .»._ — .     ISB 

Deficit    18» 

Payment   189 

(b )  Assume  $100  countable  income: 

standard     $271 

Reduced  standard 189 

Countable  income 100 

Deficit 89 

Payment   89 

Effect:  Decrease  in  payn\enta  to  all  fam- 
ilies   Probably   reduced  eligibility   for  AFDC. 

28.  Vermont— Effective  September  1,  1971. 
agency  implemented  flat  grant,  adding  (3  per 
person  to  the  State  standard. 

Result;  Increased  payments  to  most  fam- 
ilies   Effect   on  eligibility  unknown. 

2fl  Wa'i/iinfff on— Effective  April  1971. 
agency  redefined  standard  of  need  and  Im- 
plemented per  person  reductions  varying  by 
family  size. 

Prior  to  Apr.  1.  197t 

(a)  Assume  no  Income: 

State  standard $321 

Income 0 

Deficit   821 

Payment 821 

(b)  Assume  tlOO  countable  Income: 

State  standard-.- $321 

Income   100 

Deficit —     221 

Payment 221 

After  Apr.  1.  1971 

(a)  Aasume  no  income: 

SUte  standard... - $382 

Income   0 

Deficit 283 

Reduced   payment 270 

(b)  Asstime  $100  countable  Income: 

State  standard $383 

Income    100 

Deficit 182 

Payment 183 

Result:  Decrease  In  payments  for  all  fam- 
ilies. Reduced  eligibility  for  AFDC 

30.  Wisconsin — Effective  March  1.  1971. 
agency  adjusted  standard  and  changed  rat- 
ables. 

Prior  to  Uar.  1,  1971 

(a)  Assume  no  Income: 

Standard »248 

Reduced  standard 198 

Income   0 

Deficit  198 

Payment - 198 

(b)  Assume  $100  countable  Income: 

Staadard $248 

Reduced   standard 198 

Income    100 

Deficit    - 98 

Payment 98 

After  Mm-.  1.  1*71 

la)  Assume  oo  income: 

standard $365 

Reduced    standard SIT 


Income , o 

Deficit »ai7 

Payment 311 

(b>    Aasiime  $100  countable  Income: 

Standard $SS5 

Reduced    sf-anriarrt       217 

IiiCome 100 

Deficit   117 

Payment 117 

Result:  Most  families  received  an  increase 
In  payments  More  families  probably  eligible 
for  AKDC 

31  Vt  teaming — Effective  July  1970.  agency 
adjusted  standards,  changed  ratablee  and 
Increased  muxlin 

Prior  to  July  1970 

(a)  Assume  no  Income: 

Standard     $312 

Reduced    standard 368 

Income 0 

Deficit      268 

Maximum 200 

Payment 200 

(b)  Assume  $100  countable  Income : 

Standard $313 

Reduced   standard 268 

Income    100 

Deficit    168 

Maximum 200 

Payment  - 168 

After  July  1970 

(a)  Assume  no  income: 

Standard $283 

Reduced  standard 260 

Income    . „ 0 

Deficit    260 

Maximum 227 

Payment   227 

(b)  Aasuine   $100  countable  Income: 

Standard $.>83 

Reduced   standard 260 

Income    100 

Deficit 160 

Maximum 227 

Payment 160 

Result:  Tliere  was  an  Increa&e  lu  payments 
for  families  without  income  Some  families 
with  Income  will  have  received  decreases  In 
payments  Kffect  on  number  of  families  eligi- 
ble for  AFDC  probably  negligible 


RELATIONS  WITH  CANADA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President.  Uie  United 
Stales  and  Canada  have  been  such  close 
allies  and  good  neighbor.s  for  so  lont;.  it 
is  very  troubling  to  note  tliat  Canadian- 
American  relations  are  deteriorating. 
The  Canadian  Press,  a  respected  news 
agency,  reports,  for  example,  that  Can- 
ada and  the  Unit^  States  appear  to  be 
heading  toward  a  political  collision  of 
crisis  proportions," 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ex- 
cellent articles  bearing  on  thi.s  problem, 
the  first  from  the  Wa.shington  Star,  by 
Robert  Miller,  October  7,  1971,  and  the 
second  from  the  ChrLstian  Science  Mon- 
itor, by  Bruce  Hutchison.  October  10, 
1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Tliere  being  no  ofe>ection  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

FsicNOSKip    Fading — Unh-ed    States-Canada 
Ovir  WrorNS 
(By  Robert  L   Miller) 

Toronto. — Canadlan-U.S.  relations  are  de- 
teriorating at  an  accelerating  pace,  a  breath- 
taking descent  on  a  roller-coaster  that  al- 
ready may  be  out  of  control. 

As  suspicion  yields  to  distrust  and  Id  some 
cases  Is  replaced  by  naked  contempt  at  the 
later-government  level.  It  becomes  apparent 
that  a  real  tragedy  looms. 


The  politics  of  confrontation ,  being  prao- 
Uced  with  great  vigor  both  In  Ottawa  and 
Washington,  has  led  the  two  countrlee  into 
a  ooillsiou  along  so  broad  a  front  tbat  the 
damage  to  bilateral  friendship  may  prove 
irreparable. 

•  Things  can't  get  much  worse."  mutters  a 
Canadian  official  In  Washington,  who  even 
as  he  speaks  Is  on  his  way  to  dellrer  another 
Ottawa-ordered  snub  to  Uncle  Sara:  A  sar- 
caslic  declaration  that  the  U. 8  -Canadian  en- 
ergy talks  must  be  suspended  Indefinitely, 
because  the  Canadian  negotiators  are  all 
■  too  bu.oy  wr«!tling  with  the  problems  poeed 
by  President  Klxon's  10-percent  surcharge 

INTENSE    DISLIKE 

Canadian  newspapers  report  without  com- 
ment that  In  the  Washington  corridors  out- 
side the  International  Monetary  Fund  meet- 
ing one  of  the  choice  topics  of  gossip  was 
Nixon's  "Intense  personal  dislike"  of  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Trudeau, 

In  Ottawa,  the  president  himself  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  scores  of  jokes  that,  althcwigh  they 
may  lack  the  poUahed  delivery  of  US  come- 
dians who  say  much  the  same  thing  on  Amer- 
ican television,  are  savage  and  often  quite 
unfair. 

Gov.  George  Wallace  of  Alabama  tells  a 
New  York  audience  that  Trudeau  Is  a  "cryp- 
to-Communlst"  whose  background  Is  even 
worse  than  Castro's,  luid  instead  of  laughing 
this  off,  Canadians  become  Infuriated. 

But  Insults  are  not  the  cause  of  the  de- 
terioration of  relations;  they  are  the  result  of 
It,  The  two  governments  are  reaping  the  har- 
vest of  bitterness  they  have  sown  themselves. 

LIST  or  OLBACa££M£NTS 

The  list  of  disagreements  is  depresalngly 
long. 

On  the  Canadian  side  there  Is  the  harbor- 
ing of  n  S  draft -dodgers  and  deserters:  there 
Is  Ottawa's  peremptory  extension  of  Its  off- 
shore sovereignty  claims:  there  Is  the  studied 
rejection  of  such  U  S  policy  cornerstones  as 
NATO  and  the  Organisation  of  American 
States:  tJiere  Is  the  hoUer-than-thou.  our- 
hand.s-are-clean  attitude  toward  Indochina. 

On  the  US.  side,  there  l.s  economic  im- 
perialism practiced  by  multinational  corpo- 
rations which  threaten  to  bleed  Canada 
white:  there  is  a  history  of  taking  Canada  for 
granted  (an  Ohio  schoolteacher  recently  as- 
signed an  essay  on  Canada  as  part  of  a  series 
her  pupils  were  doing  on  "state  of  the 
union"):  there  Is  a  tradition  >1  deafness  to 
protest  (the  nuclear  test  still  scheduled  for 
Amchltka  Is  a  classic  Instance);  and,  of 
course,  there  Is  the  surcharge 

ONE     BBIEF     METTING 

What  is  most  disturbing  abovit  this  litany 
of  international  squabbling  is  that  the  lead- 
ers of  neither  country  seem  prepared  to  do 
anything  about  It. 

Since  1968,  when  Trudeau  and  Nixon  won 
their  national  elections,  they  have  held  one 
brief  meetuig  and  the  chief  question  of  In- 
terest at  that  one,  both  in  Ottawa  and  Wash- 
ir.gton,  was  whether  Trudeau  would  slide 
down  a  While  Hou.se  bannister  or  do  a  head- 
stand  at  the  st.ite  dinner  Nlxuu  tendered. 

Nixon  has  agreed  to  visit  Ottawa  next 
spring,  but  It  Is  doubtful  that  a  presidential 
visit  could  be  brought  off  under  the  present 
clrctimstances  Purthermore,  there  Is  little 
to  suggest  that  matters  will  Improve  during 
the  winter. 

For  his  part,  Trudeau  has  shrugged  off  all 
suggestions  that  he  deal  directly  with  Nixon 
In  an  effort  to  iron  out  some  of  the  most 
pressing  points  at  Issue — notably,  the  trade 
problem. 

Certainly,  the  current  hostility  in  North 
America  Is  unmatched  almot.i  aluce  the  days 
of  the  War  of  1813— eome  65  years  before 
Canada  became  a  country 

Fortunately,  countries  today  rarely  settle 
squabbles  as  they  once  did  Now,  they  talk 
Instead   of   shoot.   The  trouble   with  talking. 
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however,  Is  that  somebody  has  to  listen  be- 
fore It  can  do  any  good. 

Canada  and  the  Untteo  Stati* — A  Note  of 
EXcspcaATiON 

(By  Bruce  Hutchison) 

A  note  of  desperation  has  emerged  in  the 
debate  agitating  the  United  State's  largest 
customer.  Canada. 

The  nonpartisan  Canadian  Press,  serving 
all  newspapers  with  strictly  factUEil  news, 
reports  from  Ottawa  that  "Canada  and  the 
United  States  appear  to  be  heading  toward  a 
political  collision  of  crisis  proportions.  Un- 
less somebody  swerves  or  steps  on  the  brakee 
soon  the  crash  could  drastically  transform 
Canada  as  nothing  has  since  the  North 
American  War  of  1812" 

If  the  United  States  does  not  relent,  the 
national  news  service  says,  "the  Canadian 
Government  soon  will  have  the  choice  either 
of  bowing  to  U.S    wishes  or  of  fighting  back." 

Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  has 
used  no  such  alarming  language  He  has  said 
only  that  he  does  not  think  the  United  Slates 
"is  deliberately  trying  to  beggar  its  neigh- 
bors," but  if  it  is,  then  'We'll  have  to  have 
a  fundamental  reassessment  of  our  whole 
economy." 

Providing  the  latest  twist  to  the  debate 
over  the  effect  of  US  economic  policies  is 
Ottawa's  sudden  cancellation  of  discussions 
with  Washington  on  the  Joint  use  of  North 
America's  energy  resources 

Mr.  Ttudeau  has  assured  Parliament  that 
this  move  should  not  be  construed  as  re- 
taliation against  the  American  tariff  sur- 
charge. The  government,  Mr.  Trudeau  said, 
was  busy  with  Important  economic  problems 
and  "unable  to  find  the  time"  for  the  energy 
talks  scheduled  to  open  this  autumn 

But  his  statement  was  received  skeptically 
by  the  opposition.  Conservative  Party  Leader 
Robert  Stanfleld  said  he  found  It  hard  to 
interpret  the  government's  policy  as  any- 
thing but  retaliation. 

The  times  called  for  continued  dialogue 
between  the  neighboring  countrlee  rather 
than  a  break  In  their  conversations.  Mr. 
Stanfleld   added. 

Outside  Parliament,  External  Affairs  Min- 
ister Mitchell  Sharp  insisted  that  "we  Jvist 
haven't  got  time"  for  the  energy  negotiations. 
"Everybody's  all  tired  out,"  The  United  States 
Government,  he  said,  had  not  Indicated  that 
It  regarded  Canada's  decision  as  retaliatory 

These  cryptic  parliamentary  exchanges  left 
the  Canadian  people  confused  and  concerned. 
From  coast  to  coast  they  are  asking  what 
the  government  really  Intends  to  do  If ,  as  It 
has  uwd,  the  American  surcharge  threatens 
a  body  blow  at  the  national  economy, 

PaOTECnONISM    WORST 

While  saying  publicly  that  It  has  "con- 
tingency plans,"  the  government  privately  Is 
haunted  by  the  old  specter  of  an  Increasingly 
protectionist  United  States  which  now  buys 
almost  70  percent  of  Canada's  huge  exports. 

This  fear  persists  despite  President  Nixon's 
repeated  asstiranoes  that  his  govertunent 
favors  the  expansion  of  world  trade  onoe  Its 
Immediate  balance-of-payments  problem  Is 
solved. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  energy  talks  are 
postponed  Indefinitely.  Ottawa  and  Washing- 
ton continue  to  discuss  their  controversial 
free-trade  deal  In  automotive  products. 

The  United  States  Is  seeking  modification 
of  those  clauses  tbat  safegtiard  Canadian  pro- 
ducers and  Ottawa  has  not  refused  to  c<»- 
■ider  Washington's  demands. 

Mr  Trudeau  told  Parliament,  however,  that 
revision  of  the  existing  arrangements  was  not 
a  condition  to  the  removal  of  the  American 
surcharge  The  two  lasiiee,  he  said,  were  not 
United  In  his  government's  mind. 

He  also  denied  preas  reporta  tbat  the 
Cabinet  was  split  on  the  question  of  revising 
the  automobile  pact. 


FREE  PRESS  HEARINGS 
TESTIMONY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  I  have  pre- 
viously announced  my  Intention  to  place 
in  the  Record  statements  presented  by 
some  o*  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  in  the  course  of  its  hear- 
ings on  freedom  of  the  press 

There  has  been  an  especially  large 
public  demand  for  the  statements  of 
three  w^itnesses  who  testified  during  the 
first  week  of  these  hearings.  To  provide 
the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  the 
views  of  these  three  witnesses,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  of 
the  following  w.tnesses  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

Mr.  Harding  Bancroft,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  New  York  Times; 

Dr  Prank  Stanton,  president,  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System;  and 

Mr.  'Walter  Cronklte.  CBS  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Harding  F   Bancroft 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee: My  name  Is  Harding  F  Bancroft.  I 
am  Executive  Vice  President  of  The  New  York 
Times  Ctompany.  Also  appearing  on  behalf  of 
The  New  York  Times  Is  James  C  Ooodale. 
Vice  President  and  General  Counsel. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  an  opportvinity  to 
appear  before  this  8ut>cominlttee  and  present 
the  views  of  The  Times  on  the  important 
questions  which  you  are  considering.  Your 
Inquiry  comes  at  a  particularly  opportune 
time  for  the  public,  and  the  press  and  other 
forms  of  news  media  which  serve  it  The  pub- 
lication of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  and  the  liti- 
gation which  It  occasioned,  focused  attention 
In  dramatic  fashion  on  the  role  of  a  free  press 
In  a  democratic  society. 

A  hundred  years  ago  this  summer.  The  New 
York  Times  was  Involved  In  a  controversy 
which  has  some  analagotts  aspects.  In  July, 
1871,  The  Times  was  presented — by  a  con- 
fidential source  whom  It  would  not  and  did 
not  reveal — with  documents  from  th  e  office  of 
the  (DomptroUer  of  New  York  City,  Tne  charts, 
vouchers,  receipts  and  other  materials  which 
we  received  were  published,  and  the  activities 
of  the  notorlotis  Tweed  Ring  were  thereby  ex- 
posed to  the  public. 

Of  course,  such  dramatic  examples  of  the 
vital  role  played  by  a  truly  free  press  and  Its 
struggle  to  remain  free  from  government 
Interference,  are  rare.  There  have  been  lees 
dramatic  episodes  occurring  with  Increasing 
frequency  in  recent  years,  which  show  us  that 
the  guaranteee  of  the  First  Amendment  must 
be  vigilantly  guarded. 

We  have  seen,  for  example,  a  substantial 
Increase  In  subpoenaee  directed  to  newsmen 
In  aJl  forms  of  information  media  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  disclosure  of  confiden- 
tial sources  and  other  confidential  informa- 
tion secured  in  the  course  of  their  profes- 
sional duties. 

Thus,  although  Times'  reporters  received 
a  total  of  only  five  subpoenaee  or  demands  for 
documents  In  the  entire  period  from  1064 
through  1M7,  three  were  received  In  1968,  six 
In  l»6e,  and  twelve  In  1070.  The  accelerating 
pace  at  which  subpoenaes  have  been  served 
on  The  Times  has  also  been  the  experience 
of  the  other  media.  NBC,  CBS,  and  their 
wholly-owned  affiliates,  for  example.  In  the 
period  from  1909  through  July  1971  alone, 
have  been  served  with  more  than  123  sub- 
poenaee. 

The  problem  has  been  recognized  by  the 
President.'  and  the  Attorney  Oenerai  has 
Issued    Ouldelinee   designed   to   restrict    the 


Justice     Department's     use     of     such     sub- 
poenaee.' 

Of  course,  neither  the  President's  remarlcs 
nor  the  Attorney  General's  Ouldelinee  have 
the  force  of  law.  even  within  the  Federal  sys- 
tem, and  the  problem  still  remains  one  of 
serious    proportions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
sent evidence  to  this  Subcommittee  to  dem- 
onstrate the  absolute  necessity  for  reporters 
to  be  able  to  gather  the  news  free  from 
Governmental  Interference  or  inhibition:  nar 
t-o  deny  the  pernicious  chilling  effect  on  news- 
gathering  that  such  forced  dlsclostire  of  con- 
fidential sources  can  have. 

Once  a  reporter  Is  compelled  to  breach 
coiifldences.  his  sources  disappear,  sources 
which  ensure  a  truly  informative  news  story 
rather  than  one  based  on  official  press  re- 
leases and  similar  public  relations  handouu 
Indeed,  confidential  sources  are  crucial  to  the 
profession. 

As  Arthur  Krock  has  put  it  ■ 
"Another  attribute  is  peculiarly  necessary 
for  this  work  •  a  Washington  correspondent 
must  keep  more  rigidly  the  confidence  of  news 
sources,  for  it  is  in  confidence  that  much 
important  news  is  acquired  which  otherwise 
would  be  withheld  from  the  public  that  has 
a  right  to  know  it  One  breach  of  such  faith, 
and  that  news  source  is  closed  " 

When  these  sources  disappear,  when  they 
dry  up  by  reason  of  forced  disclosure  or  the 
possibility  of  forced  disclosure's,  the  F.rst 
Amendment  has  been  eroded,  if  not  directly 
violated  The  reporter's  access  to  news  is  the 
public's  access  to  news 

His  role,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Madison. 
is  that  of  "a  sentinel  over  the  public  rights"  ' 
It  must  not  be  constricted  in  a  manner  not 
compatible  with  our  stated  "profound  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  principle  that  de- 
bate on  public  issues  should  be  uninhibited 
robust  and  wide-open"' 

That  commitment,  of  course,  has  Its  roots 
deeply  set  in  the  First  Amendment  guaran- 
tee  of  Freedom   of   the   Press. 

The  courts  have  recently  been  called  upon 
to  fashion  rules  designed  to  protect  a  Journal- 
ist's confidences  to  insure  that  the  integrity 
of  his  news-gathering  and  news  reporting  ac- 
tivities oan  be  preserved.  Three  such  cases 
Involving  subpoenaes  directed  to  newsmen 
a'lU  be  heard  by  the  United  Slates  Supreme 
Court   this   year 

United  State*  v  Earl  Caldwell'  involves  a 
New  York  Times  reporter  whose  stories  rn 
the  Black  Panther  Party  in  San  Francisco 
prompted  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  there  to  sub- 
ptoena  him  and  his  notes.  Caldwell  refused  to 
appear  and  his  refusal  was  upheld — on  Con- 
stitutional grounds — by  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  Bramburg  v  Hayet '  In- 
volves a  reporter  for  the  Lioulsville  (Dourier- 
Joumal  who  refused  to  appear  before  Grand 
Juries  seeking  to  quiz  him  on  stories  he  had 
written  about  marijuana  traffic  In  Franklin 
County.  Kentucky.  The  Kentucky  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  propriety  of  the  sub- 
poenaes. And  in  In  Re  Paul  Pappat '  a  re- 
porter for  WTEV.  an  ABC  affiliate  In  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  refused  to  tell  a 
Grand  Jury  about  his  evening  In  the  Black 
Panther  building  In  New  Bedford  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme  Court  held  that  Pappas 
had  to  tell  all. 

The  reaolutlon  of  these  cases  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  have  an  Important  substan- 
tive Impact  on  the  news  media  and  their 
ability  to  fulfill  their  First  Amendment  obli- 
gations to  the  public. 

There  are,  of  course,  differing  views  among 
the  news  media  and  students  of  our  Consti- 
tutional processes,  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
newsman's  First  Amendment  privilege.  Some 
argue  eloquently  for  an  absolute  rule  un- 
equivocally bearing  the  Government  from 
obtaining  evidence  from  a  newaman  by  com- 
pulsion. Otbitn  have  urged  a  firm  but  not 
absolute    privilege.    Tbe    argument   made    by 
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Th*  New  York  Time*  In  lU  amicus  brief  in 
the  Caldwell  caae,  la  tbat  a  reporter  can  Im 
compelled  to  dlFulge  hla  confidential  sources 
and  other  confidential  Information,  only  If 
the  Oovomment  eatabllahes  (1)  that  the  re- 
porter has  knowledge  of  a  specific  crime  un- 
der Investigation;  (11)  that  there  Is  no  alter- 
native source  for  the  Information;  and  (HD 
that  there  is  a  •'compelling  and  overriding" 
Government  interest  In  the  Information.  This 
compelling  and  overriding  Interest  cannot.  In 
our  submission,  be  established  unless,  at  the 
very  least,  a  major  crime  Is  Involved. 

The  "reporter's  privilege"  has  also  been  the 
subject  of  legislative  action  by  st  least  17 
3t»tee.  and  the  State  statutes  vary  consid- 
erably with  respect  to  the  scope  and  abso- 
luteness of  the  privilege  granted.  However, 
because  of  the  national  nature  of  much  of 
the  news  media  and  the  Constitutional  di- 
mensions which  the  subpoena  problem  as- 
sumes, there  Is  a  pressing  need  for  uniformity 
In  the  law  on  the  subject.  It  la  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  set  forth  ground 
rules  that  will  clarify  this  lmport.«nt  and 
perplexing  question. 

We  ape  not  convinced,  therefore,  that  Ped- 
<  ral  legislation  at  this  time  Is  needed.  In 
i;ener«Ll,  we  believe  that  Judicial  resolution 
of  difficult  Constitutional  queettons  Involv- 
ing the  BUI  of  Rights,  la  more  desirable 
TTiere  la  the  danger  that  legislative  attempt.-5 
to  define  rights  under  the  First  Amendment 
may  raise  more  problems  than  are  put  to 
rest  and  thus  prevent  the  courts  from  making 
reasoned  determl  nations  baaed  on  the  par- 
ticular facte  and  clrcum-itancee  of  the  cases 
before  them. 

Should  protective  legislation  become  nec- 
essary. The  Times  would  urge  a  statute  as 
broad  as  that  enacted  last  year  by  the  New 
York  Legislature.  This  law  gives  the  reporter 
an  absolute  privilege  against  disclosing  con- 
fldential  communications  as  well  as  the 
identity  of  hla  news  source  Thl.s  In  our  view, 
would  be  an  effective  model  for  federal  legis- 
lation on  the  sxibject 

The  extent  of  and  the  limitations  on  a  re- 
p>ort«r's  duty  to  Rive  evidence  in  c<jurt  or  be- 
fore a  Orand  Jury  has  been  the  subject  ot 
frequent  Judicial  review  and  the  topic  has 
been  widely  discussed  In  books  and  articles 
m  law  reviews  and  other  pertodlcals.  The 
brief  of  The  New  York  Times  and  others  as 
amlcl  curiae  in  the  case  of  United  States  v 
Earl  Caldwell  contains  a  comprehensive  blb- 
lliTgraphy  which  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
this  Subcommittee.  We  have  supplied  ooples 
of  our  brief  to  the  Subconxmlttee's  staff. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  the  problems 
under  the  First  Amendment  raised  by  the 
publication  of  the  ao-called  Pentagon  Papers 
So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this 
subject  that  I  will  confine  my.wlf  to  certain 
aspects  Which  seem  to  us  to  be  of  particular 
concern  to  the  press 

First,  In  our  opinion,  the  fact  that  publi- 
cation was  enjoined  for  15  days  Itself 
thwivrted  and  subverted  the  Cometltutlonal 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 

As  Ttie  Times  stated  on  Its  editorial  page, 
the  basic  reason  that  Impelled  The  Times  to 
publish  the  material  was  that  we  believed  It 
was  In  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  be  informed.  Once  the  material  fell 
Into  our  hands,  it  was  not  only  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  American  people  to  publish  It,  but, 
even  more  emphatically.  It  would  have  been 
an  abnegation  of  responsibility  and  a  re- 
nunciation of  our  obllgatlooa  under  the  First 
An\endm«nt  not  to  have  published  it. 

ArtJiough  the  Supreme  Court  ultimately 
denied  the  Oovemmant's  request  for  a  prior 
restraint,  ths  hard  fact  remains  that  for  ths 
first  tlfxt*  In  tbs  history  ot  our  nation,  ths 
Oovemmsnt  sought  and  otMained  a  direct 
suppression  ot  nowa.  Bveci  tho«cb  tbs  re- 
straint lasted  for  only  IS  daya.  an  extmnely 


unfortunate  precedent,  wa  submit .  has  been 
eetablLalied. 

Second,  the  fact  that  the  Ckivernment 
sought  and  obtained  an  injunction  leaves 
us  with  the  prospsct— daapits  the  Supreme 
Court  decision — that  It  may  seek  similar  re- 
straints in  the  future. 

The  possibility  of  future  attempts  by  the 
Oovemment  to  suppress  the  news  Is  not 
good  for  the  country  and  Is  a  prospect  with 
which  the  nation's  press  cannot  easily  live 
It  Is  of  first  importance  that  this  threat  not 
result  In  Journalistic  timidity  or  unwarrant- 
ed self -censorship  What  Judge  Ourfeln  called 
"a  cantankerous  press,  an  obstinate  press,  a 
ublqultx>ua  press  must."  In  his  words,  "ba 
suffered  by  those  In  authority  In  order  to 
preserve  the  even  greater  values  of  freedom 
of  expression  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
know  " 

But  there  is  tlie  danger  that  this  unfor- 
tuiiate  precedent  will  Indeed  have  a  chilling 
erTect  on  the  reporting  of  sensitive  matters 
and  will  deter  reporters  from  conducting  the 
itlnda  of  thorough  Investlgatlotia  which  re- 
sponsible Juurnallsm  requires.  A  reporter 
who,  in  the  fMist,  routinely  checked  his  fact-s 
with  Clovernment  officials  might  well  think 
twice  before  doing  so,  always  fearful  that  by 
revealing  his  knowledge  he  will  put  Into  mo- 
tion  the  Goveriunent  censorship  machine 

Third,  there  are  other  ways  by  which  tlie 
Oovemment  can  effectively  deter  publica- 
tion of  facts  the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
The  threat  of  unjustlfled  criminal  proeecu- 
tlon,  for  example,  can  be  as  effective  a  prior 
refitraint  as  a  pre-publication  Injunction. 

A  related  Issue  raised  during  the  Pentagon 
Papers  litigation  is  the  whole  problem  of 
the  clafislflcatlon  of  CVovemment  documents. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  new  procedures  are 
needed  in  order  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  and 
arbitrary  removal  from  public  scrutiny  ot  so 
much  material  that  belongs  In  the  public 
domain.  The  Pentagon  Papers  are  a  valid 
example  of  this  classification  overkill.  Nearly 
all  of  the  contents  of  the  forty-three  volumes 
of  papers  upon  which  The  Times'  series  was 
based  have  now  been  declassified  and  de- 
livered to  the  public  printer  lAst  July,  they 
were  claaslfled  top  secret  and  It  wae  the  con- 
tention of  the  Oovemment  In  Its  application 
for  a  temporary  restraining  order  that  Irre- 
parable Injury  to  the  national  defense"  would 
result  If  The  Times  were  permitted  to  con- 
tinue pxibllcatlon 

What  makes  the  system  even  more  arbi- 
trary is  the  way  In  which  cla.s8lfled  informa- 
tion is  routinely  "leaked'"  by  CJovernment 
.■iources  Max  Prankel.  our  Washington  Bu- 
reau Chief,  has  described  the  way  It  works 

"The  Oovemment  and  lis  officials  regu- 
larly and  customarily  engage  In  a  kind  of  ad 
hoc,  de  facto  "declassification"  that  nor- 
mally has  no  bearing  whatever  on  consider- 
ations of  the  national  Interest.  To  promote  a 
political,  personal,  bureaucratic  or  even  com- 
mercial Interest,  incumbent  officials  and  of- 
ficials who  return  to  civilian  life  are  con- 
stantly revealing  the  secrets  entrusted  to 
them  They  use  them  to  barter  with  the  Con- 
gress or  the  press,  to  curry  favor  with  for- 
eign governments  and  officials  from  whom 
they  seek  Information  in  return  TTiey  use 
them  freely,  and  with  a  startling  record  of 
Impunity,  In  their  memoirs  and  other  writ- 
ings." " 

Aside  from  the  problem  posed  by  claanlfl- 
catlon  and  declassification  of  docontents. 
New  York  Times  reporters  have  frequently 
had  great  difficulty  in  securing  non-sensltlTS 
information  to  which  the  public  Is  clearly 
sntltled.  Actual  cases  where  omt  reporters 
have  met  official  resistance  have  been  In  re- 
^>ect  to  such  matters  as  the  number  of 
msdals  awarded  to  Generals  In  Vietnam,  the 
Identities  of  contractors  who  are  found  to 
have  mads  excessive  profits  by  (he  Bsnsgoti- 
atlon  Board,  reports  of  Oovemment  tests  on 


consumer  products,  the  Intercession  of  i 

bers  of  Congress  In  the  aOaln  of  administra- 
tive and  regulatory  agencies,  and  so  on. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  was  In- 
tended to  Insure  that  much  of  this  kind  of 
information  would  be  available  to  the  public 
The  Act  was  hailed  by  President  Johnson  as 
safeguarding  "the  people's  right  to  know." 
Unfortunately,  the  high  purposes  of  ths  Act 
have  not  In  practice  been  fulfilled.  Its  pas- 
sage does  not  appear  to  have  altered  prevloiu 
notions  as  to  "private"  Oovemment  property 
or  deterred  Government  bureaucrats  from 
routinely  denying  proper  Informational  re- 
quests 

Such  denials  can  effectively  stymie  a  re- 
porters investigation.  Ordinarily,  thers  Is  no 
lime  to  enter  into  prolonged  negotiations,  or 
litigation,  vtlih  the  agency  In  question.  Ths 
initial   refusal  thus  often  ends  the  matter. 

We  Cwlleve  thai  strict  and  st>eedy  compli- 
ance  by  Ooverimieiit  agencies  with  the  Fiee- 
dom  of  Information  Act  Is  essential  In  ths 
public  Interest. 

I  have  tried  to  touch  upon  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  sonie  of  the  major  problems  faced 
by  the  news  media  today  Other  witnesses — 
especially  those  representing  the  broadcast 
media — will   surely  enlarge   the  list. 

Tlie  freedom.  Integrity  and  Independence 
of  the  press  are  facing  new  challenges,  which 
must  l>e  met  vigorously.  The  accretion  ot 
executive  power  In  recent  decades  glvss 
added  emphasis  to  this  Imperative  If  tb* 
great  purposes  of  the  Constitution  are  to  be 
-sustained  The  late  Mr  Justice  Jackson  once 
t>b.served  that  these  purposes  "do  not  depend 
up4>n  the  approval  or  convenience  of  those 
they  restrain  ■  '■  Such  sentiments  cannot  be 
repeated  lno  often,  especially  at  a  time  when 
"those  they  restrain"  believe  In  good  faith 
that  they  are  acting  in  the  public  Interest. 
A  warning  especlUly  pertinent  today  was 
articulated  years  ago  by  Mr.  Justice  Bran- 
deis : 

"Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most 
on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the 
Government's  purposes  are  beneficent.  Uen 
born  to  freedom  arc  naturally  alert  to  repel 
inva.ston  of  their  liberty  by  evU-nUnded 
rulers  The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk 
in  Invidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal, 
well-meaning,  but  without  understanding"." 
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STATtMENT  BT  FRANK  STANTON,  PnESTOENT, 
OBS 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity 
\,,  associate  myaeU  with  the  concern  that 
tbis  SulKJommlttee,  by  conducting  these 
hearings,  has  expres.sed  In  the  effective  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  the  First 
Amendment  In  your  address  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Publishers  last  week,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  stated,  with  clarity  and  elo- 
quence, that  the  whole  basis  and  rationale  of 
the  First  Amendment  consist  In  "an  abiding 
faith  that  otu  country  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  exercise  of  its  freedom  as  long  as 
it  leaves  truth  free   to  combat  error." 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  sense  of 
urgency  Implicit  In  the  Subeouunitte<''s  an- 
nounced Intention  of  'seeking  to  create  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  first  Amendment's 
purpose  and  its  crucial  importwuce  to  a  free 
society."  It  seems  to  me  essential  to  the  via- 
bility of  our  institutions  that  the  Congress 
Irom  time  to  time  reassert,  through  such 
proceedliigs  as  these,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  our  basic  freedoms  in  order  tliat  i.hL.se  free- 
doms continue  to  tiave  life  aud  nieaxilng  lu 
the  face  of  changes  and  compiexlues— 
whether  they  be  social,  economic,  techni- 
cal or  political— tiiat  might  otherwise  erode 
them  through  public  fears  or  apathy  or  cyni- 
cism. The  Congress,  of  all  our  three 
branches  of  government.  Is  closest  to  the 
people  and  moet  speclUcaily  charged  and 
empowered  to  declare  aiid  Ul  amine,  on  Its 
own  Initiative   public  policy 

In  the  c»u>e  of  the  provisions  for  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press  in  the  First 
Amendment,  such  liiltiallve  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  becomes  the  more  essential 
when  new  means  of  communications  en- 
large the  capacity  of  the  people  to  know,  to 
question  and  to  criticize  When  after  Gu- 
tenberg's contrivance  of  moveable  type,  hu- 
man communications  underwent  their  first 
great  revolution,  a  major  preoccupation  of 
Tudor  civil  strife  was  the  extension  to  the 
press  of  the  same  freedom  which  applied 
to  speech  And  It  Is  of  pivotal  significance 
that  the  First  Session  of  the  First  Congress 
of  the  United  States  incorporated  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  First  Amendment  prohibiting 
the  abridgement  of  free  speech,  the  words, 
"or  of  the  press."  TTiere  ts  no  doubt  what- 
soever In  my  mind  that  In  referring  to  the 
press  those  prescient  authors  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Intended  to  describe  all  means  of 
communicating  ideas  For  their  point,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  has  now  made  clear, 
was  not  to  protect  any  specific  medium  but 
to  assure  forever  the  rtght  of  the  p>eople  to 
the  full  and  free  Interchange  of  Informa- 
tion and  opinion — suid  to  put  that  right  be- 
yond the  power  of  government  to  Inhibit  or 
hamper. 

I  am.  therefore,  greatly  heartened.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  your  Subcommittee  recog- 
nizes, as  the  courts  liave  repeatedly  de- 
clared, the  applicability  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment alike  to  both  the  "printed  and  broad- 
cast press  ""  For  the  roles  of  the  broadcast 
and  print  media  are  Ideutical:  to  provide 
the  public  with  news  and  Information  and 
to  stimulate  public  Inquiry  and  criticism 
by  themselves  inquiring  and  being  critical. 
In  carr\-lng  out  their  vital  mission,  they 
reach  for  the  same  audience,  which  expects 
both  media  to  perform  Independently  and 
vigorously,  free  from  governmental  pres- 
sures. 

In  view  of  the  esseutLal  purposes  shared 
by  the  broadcast  and  press  media,  their  dis- 
similarities pale  into  total  Insignificance. 
The  differences  are  ilkaiy  In  any  case  to 
prove  temporary.  Many  of  the  physical  dis- 
tinctions between  tbe  broadcast  press  and 
tc>day"8  printed  press,  for  example,  wUl  dl- 
nilniah  when  technological  advances  make 
p-:>s8ible  tbe  tranamlastoa  at  newspapers  M- 
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rectly  Into  the  home  by  facsimile  printout — 
through  cable  or  over  the  air  If  the  sanie 
criterion  now  applied  to  the  brockdcast 
press — the  numerical  limitation  of  channels 
of  distribution — obtains,  the  printed  press, 
now  readily  available  on  every  street  cor- 
ner, would  be  subject  to  reg\ilatlon.  Would 
this  confer  upon  the  government  the  power 
to  subject  the  contents  and  the  methods  of 
such  a  tradltloruilly  free  press  to  official 
scnrtlny?  Such  a  rationale  would  be  wholly 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment and  clearly  defiant  of  Its  Intent 

And  yet  some  contend  that,  because  broad- 
casting Is  licensed  and  print  Is  not,  that 
fact,  springing  wholly  from  technological 
factors.  Justifies  governmental  surveillance 
of  broadcast  Journalism  We  reject  that  view 
Tlie  true  "test  of  government  devotion  to  the 
First  Amendment  is  the  sensitivity  with 
which  it  exercises  Its  licensing  power  and 
declines  to  lake  advantage  of  technical  fac- 
tors to  Impose  controls  that  would  other- 
wise be  clearly  against  public  policy. 

Yet  today,  more  than  at  any  time  In  the 
history  of  radio  and  television,  broadcast 
jourrmlism  Is  Jeopardized  by  attempts  to 
regulate  its  content  or  Its  methods,  In- 
cluding unreasonable  application  of  the 
FCC's  fairness  doctrine  to  the  coverage  of 
controversial  public  Issues  In  the  past.  CBS 
has  had  no  difficulty  with  that  doctrine 
because  It  reflected  ovir  basic  Journalistic 
goal — to  present  public  issues  fairly.  Re- 
cently, howeyer.  In  coiisldering  fairness  doc- 
trine complaints,  the  Commission  has  en- 
gaged In  microscopic  examination  of  a  li- 
censee's coverage  of  an  issue,  going  to  such 
extremes  as  counting  of  lines  In  a  broad- 
cast  transcript. 

In  one  Instance,  to  determine  whether  a 
broadcast  involved  a  controversial  Issue,  the 
Commission  considered  28  pages  of  cor- 
respondence, over  a  five-month  period,  be- 
fore It  was  able  to  affirm  CBS's  Judgment 
that  a  nlne-minute  feature  on  bullfight- 
ing did  not  constitute  a  presentation  of  a 
controversial  Issue  of  public  importance  and 
did  not  Justify  a  request  for  "equal  time." 
This  type  of  detailed  examination  by  a  gov- 
ernment body  Is  wbolly  Incompatible  with 
effective  broadcast  treatment  of  public 
issues. 

Other  instances  abound. 

In  finding  a  Miami  station  in  violation  of 
the  falriiess  doctrine  In  Its  coverage  of  a 
proposal  for  legalization  of  casino  gambling, 
the  Commission  actually  counted  the  lines 
of  copy  devoted  to  both  sides  of  the  Issue 
and  apparently  relied  on  the  line  count  In 
making  Its  decision  that  the  station  should 
have  presented  nuire  pro-gambling  material. 

The  practical  consequences  of  official  In- 
terference in  broadcast  Journalism  are  well- 
illustrated  by  the  frustration  of  CBS's  effort 
to  periodically  present  a  series  of  Loyal  Op- 
position broadcasts.  The  Loyal  Opposition 
concept  was  an  effort  to  give  to  the  major 
party  out  of  pjower — whether  Republican  or 
Democratic — some  opportunity  for  access  to 
txdance  that  so  easily  achieved  by  an  in- 
cumbent President  In  July  1970,  following  a 
number  of  Presidential  broadcast  appear- 
ances. CBS  made  a  single  broadcast  available 
to  the  Democratic  National  Ctanmlttee  to  re- 
spond to  the  President.  Whatever  may  be 
said  about  our  decision,  it  surely  was  within 
the  reasoruible  scope  of  Journalistic  Judg- 
ment. On  the  complaint  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  however,  the  FCC  held 
that  the  Republicans  were  entlUed  to  reply 
to  the  Democratic  broadcast — a  reply,  in 
other  words,  to  a  reply.  Fourteen  months 
later  that  Issue  Is  still  In  the  couru  and  was 
argued  last  Friday  before  tbe  Court  of  Ap- 
peals here.  As  a  direct  result,  CBS  has  not 
further  developed  Its  Loyal  Opposition  for- 
mat, and  the  public  Is  tbe  loser. 

As   Commission    scrutiny   over   our    Judg- 


ments Intensifies,  prolonged  administrative 
and  Judicial  proceedings  are  inerltable.  If 
only  to  untangle  the  factual  morass  which 
liievltably  results  from  over -close  analysts  of 
these  highly  subjective  matters  Although 
.some  on  the  Commission  fully  agree  that 
deep  Involvement  In  day-to-day  Journal Lstlo 
practices  is  an  inappropriate  function  of 
government,  the  trend  urvfortunately  con- 
tinues 

A  number  of  other  matters  InvoUing  the 
fairness  doctrine  are  now  In  the  courts  Some 
of  the  rulings  in  this  area,  if  they  are  up- 
held, will  adversely  aflect  broadcasters"  abil- 
ity to  provide  fair,  balanced  and  meaningful 
coverage  of  public  issues. 

One  held  that  a  broadcaster  may  not  have 
a  policj-  which  excludes  all  "editorial  adver- 
tisements'— paid  spot  announcements  set- 
ting forth  partisan  viewpoints  on  public 
Issues — and  directed  the  FOC  to  develop  a 
regulatory-  scheme  applicable  to  such  'ad- 
vertisements." Since  broadcast  time  Is  lim- 
ited, this  decision  means  at  the  verr  least 
that  the  FCC,  and  Inevitably  the  courts,  will 
t>e  arbitrating  licensee  Judgments  regarding 
on  what  Issues  and  to  whom  time  must  be 
sold  to  enable  partisans  to  present  their 
views.  This  constitutes  a  real  threat  to  a 
free  broadcast  press  because  It  emjKTwers  a 
government  agency  to  decide  what  Issues 
a  journalist  must  cover — whether  or  not,  as 
a  matter  of  substance,  they  meet  JoumaUstlc 
standards  of  relevance  and  urgency. 

We  recognize  that  we  and  other  Journalists 
make  nUstakes,  that  all  news  edlUng  Involves 
Judgments  as  to  which  reasonable  men  can 
differ,  and  that  all  of  us  are  open  to  criti- 
cism. Nevertheless,  self-examination  by  each 
of  this  nation's  diverse  Jotirnallstlc  enter- 
prises IS  infimtely  preferai>le  to  government 
inquiries,  conducted  to  determine  whether  a 
p)arllcular  news  or  public  affairs  broadcast 
meets  goveriunent  standards. 

This  leads  me  to  another  subject  touched 
on  in  your  letter  Inviting  me  to  testify  I  re- 
fer to  the  increasing  tendency  of  govern- 
mental agencies  to  make  print  and  broa<lcast 
Journalists  de  facto  "Investigative  arms  of 
the  government'"  through  the  use  of  sub- 
poenas— a  p>aj-ticuiarly  insidious  threat  to 
the  ability  of  newsmen  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities effectively.  Not  only  is  the  bur- 
den of  oompllance  with  such  subpoenas  ex- 
treme and  in  Itself  punitive;  but  compelling 
Journalists  to  reveal  their  sources  or  non- 
publlshed  materials  such  as  notes,  films, 
tapes,  has  a  chilling  effect  on  and  obviou&lj 
seriously  Impedes  their  future  access  to  such 
sources. 

Special  First  Amendment  concerns  are,  of 
course,  presented  by  sut^>oena£  Issued  for  the 
purpose  ot  editorial  surveillance  CBS,  as  you 
know,  recently  contested  tbe  right  of  a  House 
Subcommittee  to  subpoena  non-broadcast 
material  (outtakeei  In  order  to  determine 
whether  a  broadcast  produced  by  CBS  News 
complied  with  the  Suboominlttee's  concep- 
tion of  correct  Journalistic  standards  Our 
chief  concern  was  tJie  chilling  effect  that 
such  legislative  review  would  have  not  only 
on  our  own  newsmen  but  on  all  other  broad- 
cast Journalists  as  well  Whether  a  pwirticular 
subpoena  requires  the  actual  divulging  of 
confidential  material  or  the  production  oJ 
material  which  the  Journalist  did  not  choose 
to  broadcast  lor  any  number  of  reasons  Is 
beside  the  p>olnt  "The  gravity  of  this  threat 
to  tiie  free  press  stems  from  efforts  to  sub- 
ject professioaal  news  Judgmenu  to  govern- 
m«it  scrutiny.  The  dark  shadow  of  surveU- 
lance  can  do  nothing  but  inhibit  tbe  free 
flow  of  information  without  which  we  be- 
lieve a  robust  press  is  an  impvoesiblllty. 

As  noted  in  our  amicus  brief  filed  In  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Ooun  in  the  CaiA^oeU  case. 
NBC  and  CBS  aione  have  received  ISl  sub- 
poenas in  tbe  Ust  30  months  Tbe  cnmulatl^ 
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effect  of  theae  subpoeaaa  baM  pUiced  sub- 
•tantlftl  burdens  on  p«raonnel,  most  of  who«« 
primary  function  should  b«  gathering  an<l 
publl&blng  ttM  n*ws. 

More  Important,  however.  U  the  effect  of 
a  climate  of  "subpoenabUlty"  on  the  ability 
of  broadcast  newsmen  to  obtain  film  Inter- 
views Apropos  13  the  following  excerpt  from 
ail  affidavit  of  CB8  News  Correspondent 
David  Culhane.  recently  filed  In  a  New  York 
court  which  quashed  a  subpoena  for  outtakes 
on  Plrst  Amendment  and  other  grounds: 

"If  those  con.sulted  or  Interviewed  by  me 
In  my  news  gathering  efforts  had  reasons  to 
believe,  or  even  suspect,  that  ali  of  what 
they  dlBcIoeed  would  be  subject  to  subpoena. 
It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  gathering  significant 
news  on  film  would  be.  at  best,  much  more 
difficult  and  less  effective,  and  at  worst. 
nearly  Impossible." 

The  U.8  Supreme  Court  will  soon  be  hear- 
ing oral  argviment  In  the  Caldwell  case  and 
two  other  related  cases,  and  It  Is  our  hope 
that  the  Court  will  recognize  a  Klrst  Amend- 
ment newsman's  right  on  the  facts  of  these 
cases  Regardless  of  their  outcome,  however, 
legislation  clearly  defining  a  newsman's  rights 
l3.  we  believe,  necessary  to  provide  generally 
applicable  guidance  In  thf  area 

We  support  S  1311.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Pearson,  which  goes  a  long  way  toward  the 
kind  of  definition  of  a  newsman's  rights 
which  we  believe  would  Insure  his  ability  to 
function  effectively.  We  do  have  some  8\ig- 
gestlons  for  Improvement  of  the  bill,  which 
Include  a  revision  that  would  protect  not  Just 
that  which  is  explicitly  "confidential"  but  all 
Information  which  has  not  been  broadcast 
or  published  Our  lawyers  are  prepared  to 
provide  suggested  language  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee's staff. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wmild  like 
to  commend  this  Subcommittee  for  taking 
up  this  vital  matter  at  a  time  when  all  our 
Institutions  are  under  great  .stress. 

As  William  Allen  Whtt#  wl.sely  noted  some 
years  ago  In  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  edi- 
torial . 

"You  say  that  freedom  of  utterance  Is  not 
for  time  of  stress  and  I  reply  with  the  sad 
truth  that  only  In  time  of  .stress  Is  freedom 
of  utterance  in  danger  No  one  questions  It  in 
calm  days  because  it  Is  not  needed.  And  the 
reverse  Is  true  also:  only  when  free  utterance 
Is  suppressed  Is  it  needed,  and  when  it  Is 
needed,  it  Is  most  vital  to  Justice   ' 

The  fact  that  the  responsibility  of  the  press 
to  report  events  without  fear  or  favor — 
reports  that  often  sear  official  sensibilities — 
has  never  been  carried  out  to  everyone's  satis- 
faction Is  perhaps  the  strongest  guarantee 
that  It  has  at  least  maintained  lt.s  Inde- 
pendence Thus,  while  Thomas  Jetleraon 
could  not  In  1803  attribute  the  shortcomings 
of  the  press  to  the  "Eastern  Establishment" 
he  could  write: 

"Indeed  the  abti.ses  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  here  have  been  carried  to  a  length  never 
before  known  or  borne  by  any  civilized  na- 
tion." 

Tet  he  went  on  to  write: 

"But  It  Is  so  difficult  to  draw  a  clear  line 
of  separation  between  the  abuse  and  the 
wholesome  use  of  the  press,  that  as  yet  we 
have  found  It  better  to  trust  the  public 
Judgment,  rather  than  the  magistrate,  with 
the  discrimination  between  truth  and  false- 
hood And  hitherto  the  public  Judgment  has 
performed  that  office  with  wonderful  cor- 
rectness " 

I  would  like  to  think  that  It  Is  our  mutual 
confidence  In  the  public  rather  than  the 
magistrate  that  has  brought  us  together  her* 
this  morning. 

STATUfjurr  OF  W*LTni  CaoNKmt.  CB8  News 

CoaaXSPONDENT 

I  am,  Walter  Crotiklte  F<ot  21  years  I  have 
been  a  oorrespondent  for  the  news  division  ot 
the  Columbia  Broadcaetlng  System.  Before 
joining  the  network  In  1960,  I  was  the  Wa«b- 


In^ton  correspondent  for  a  group  of  Middle 

Wevtern  radio  stations,  and  before  that  for 
14  yeftn  was  a  reporter,  editor,  war  and  for- 
eign oorrespondent  for  newspapers  and  the 
Unit  ad  Prens  My  aaaoclatlon  with  CBS  News 
la  that  of  oontract  talent — a  euphemism  — 
and  the  testimony  I  give  here  ti.>day  Ls  com- 
pletely my  own.  It  bait  not  been  approved  by 
CBS  and.  while  I  would  assume  the  execu- 
tlvee  thereof  would  agree  with  much  of  what 
J  have  to  say.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  they 
would  agree  with  all  of  It. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
ihu  committee  for  going  into  this  subject 
with  the  view  to  drawing  up  whatever  cor- 
rective legislation  It  finds  necessary  to  bring 
up  to  date  uur  guarantees  of  free  press  and 
free  speech  Since  this  Is  a  matter  that 
should  transcend  partisan  Interest,  It  Is  to 
be  hof^ed  that  all  pollUcal  pcrsuaRlons  )oln  In 
the  effort  to  assure  that  no  clique  or  creed 
shall  be  able  through  Imprecise  law  or  gov- 
erumer.tal  control  to  block  the  people's  right 
to  know. 

Most  of  us  In  Journalism  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  .such  Issues  as  right  of  acceea  to 
news  sources,  gtivernment  secrecy,  harass- 
ment by  subpoena  and  the  pnHecUon  of 
news  sources.  Those  are  concerns  common  to 
e^l  communications  media — dally  press, 
magazines,  press  services,  radio  and  t«le\'lsion 
news  You  already  have,  and  you  will  con- 
tinue t<)  hear,  much  of  these  Issues  I  would 
like  to  restrict  my  presentation.  If  I  may,  to 
the  special  problems  Inhibiting  freedom  of 
broadciuit  journalism. 

It  Is  assumied,  of  course,  that  we  do  tcant 
a  free  press  Such  Is  synonomous  with  democ- 
racy. There  are  few  who  would  argvje  other- 
wise H  iwever.  I  dare  say  there  Is  scarcely  a 
public  figure  anywhere  who  has  not  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  perhaps  more  freq\iently 
than  not.  railed  at  his  treatment  by  the  press 
( I  shai;  use  "press  '  here  as  a  generic  term 
to  include  all  media,  print  and  broadcast). 
We  are  fr'im  time  to  time,  and  not  always 
wlthiiut  reason,  considered  untrustworthy, 
disloyal,  unkind,  disobedient,  sullen,  coward- 
ly, dirty  and  Irreverent.  This  is  as  It  should 
be  To  be  trustworthy  In  cue  man's  eyes. 
n\ay  be  not  to  warrant  trust  In  another's 
While  individual  reporters  or  Journals  may 
at  one  time  or  another  place  their  loyalty 
at  the  feet  or  one  man  or  ideology.  It  is  the 
very  strength  of  a  free  press  that  not  all  re- 
porters and  Journals  will  so  do.  In  this 
diversity  Is  the  strength  of  the  free  press,  and 
since  the  nation's  founding  it  has  been  so 
perceived   by   thoee   who   love  democracy. 

TJie  free  press  provides  as  can  no  other 
system  that  communication  between  govern- 
ment and  the  people  so  essential  to  a  democ- 
racy's functioning.  Not  to  be  overlooked,  al- 
though too  frequently  it  is.  Is  the  press'  role 
in  providing  Intra-government  communica- 
tion We  hardly  need  to  belabor  the  point  in 
this  forum  that  our  system  surely  would  fall 
If  Congress'  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 
Executive  Branch  were  limited  to  that  which 
the  Executive  wished  It  to  know.  And  vice 
versa.  What  is  true  of  the  federal  government 
also  is  true  on  the  level  of  state  and  local 
governments. 

Down  through  our  history,  particularly  at 
times  of  national  stress,  there  have  been  calls 
for  bringing  the  press  to  heel  From  time  to 
time,  sometimes  with  the  press  participating, 
searches  have  been  mounted  to  find  means  of 
Imposing  "responsibility"  on  the  press.  There 
have  been  suggestions  for  government  panels, 
bodies  of  concerned  citizens,  councils  of  self- 
Judges  from  the  press  Itself  There  are  some 
distinguished  Journalists  who  believe  that  a 
press  council  of  some  kind  might  work,  and. 
If  it  did,  would  be  desirable  But  all  of  these 
suggestl:>ns.  whether  from  within  or  with- 
out the  press,  have,  with  the  rarest  of  ex- 
ceptions, one  thing  In  common-  They 
stress  the  voluntarj/,  non-enforoeabl«  nature 
of  any  such   moderator.   Almost   unlverMtOy 


the  belief  Is  sustained  that  nothing  should 
Inhibit  the  basic  freedom  of  press  aa  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution's  First  Amendment. 

Much  has  been  made  in  recent  months  and 
years  of  the  alleged  prejudice  and  bias  of 
newsmen,  particularly  those  of  us  In  this 
powerful  new  medium  of  television.  These 
charges  are  not  unique,  however,  to  tele> 
vision 

So  strident  did  they  become  back  following 
the  1952  election  that  there  were  congres- 
sional demands  then  for  Investigations  of 
new8pai>er  bias  As  late  as  the  forties  Aa<\ 
fifties  there  were  demands  for  licensing  of 
Journall.sts  This  was  before  television  drew 
the  attention  of  those  who  feel  threatened 
by    freedom    of    expression 

We  newsmen  are  biased  and  we  are  pre- 
judiced  We  are  human  beings. 

There  Is  not  a  man  who  can  truthfully  say 
that  he  does  not  harbor  in  his  breast  strong 
sentiments  pro  and  con  on  some  if  not  all  the 
Issues  of  the  day. 

Tet.  If  there  Is  any  single  hallmark  of  the 
professionalism  we  claim — Indeed,  that  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  that  makes  us  pro- 
fessionals and  not  mere  craftsmen—  Is  that 
we  have  learned.  In  our  Journalism  scbooli 
and  In  practice  to  recognise  t^c  symptoms  of 
personal  opinion  and  to  seek  to  avoid  them 
In  reporting  the  day's  news  None  of  us  suc- 
ceeds in  this  difficult  task  in  all  Instancea, 
but  we  know  the  assignment  and  the  pit- 
falls and.  I  submit  we  succeed  far  far  more 
often  than  we  fall  or  that  our  critics  would 
acknowledge. 

We  are  far  from  perfect.  There  Is  a  fair  por- 
tion of  what  we  do  that  is  not  done  well 
There  are  things  we  are  not  doing  which  we 
ought  to  do  There  are  challenges  we  have 
not  fully  met  Oh.  we  are  a  long  way  from 
perfection 

But  that  Is  not  the  point  How  could  we 
be  Improved  by  outside  monitors  without  de- 
stroying the  Independence  which  Is  so  essen- 
tial to  a  free  press? 

Vice  President  Agnew  was  right  In  assert- 
ing that  a  handful  of  us  determine  what  will 
be  on  the  evening  news  broadcast*,  or.  for 
that  matter  In  the  New  York  Times,  or  Chi- 
cago Tribune  or  Christian  Science  Monitor 
or  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Indeed.  It  Is  a  handful  of  us  with  this 
awesome  power-  power  that  not  one  of  lu 
underestimates  or  takes  lightly.  It  la  a 
strongly  editorial  power  With  each  Item  wa 
report  we  can  and  do  seek  factuad  honesty, 
fairness  and  balance  But  we  must  decide 
which  news  Items  out  of  hundreds  available 
we  are  going  to  expose  that  day  And  those 
available  to  us  already  hare  been  culled  and 
re-culled  by  persons  far  outside  our  control. 
Tlie  local  newspaper,  let  us  say  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  decides  each  day  which  of  the 
events  of  its  area  It  will  cover  The  local  press 
service  representative.  AP.  or  UP,  decides 
which  of  those  items  will  go  onto  hla  wire. 
A  regional  relay  editor  decides  which  of  the 
Items  on  the  regional  wire  shall  go  on  to 
New  York,  or  Washington  or  Los  Angeles.  And 
we  decide  which  of  those  itenw  remaining 
are  to  go  on  the  air  In  the  case  of  television, 
the  decision  frequently  involves  which  items 
will  be  Illustrated  by  film — which  we  Tree^y 
acknowledge  gives  the  Item  far  greater  Im- 
pact than  the  paragraph  recited  by  the 
broadcaster  And  film  choice.  In  a  aenae.  also 
may  be  taken  out  of  our  hands  by  technical 
considerations^  fogged  films,  unintelligible 
sound  track,  a  dozen  things  can  go  wrong. 
Many  factors  go  into  the  decisions  we 
make,  so  many  and  so  complex  that  It  would 
be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  detail  them  here. 
With  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  negative, 
I  cannot  In  any  way  produce  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  next  atatement.  I  e*n  only  glra  you 
my  personal  •aauraziee— and  what  tbat  la 
worth  la  only  aa  much  aa  you  Judge  my  Te- 
raclty — I  aaaure  you  tbat  I  have  nerer  heard 
nor  guessed   nor  felt   tbat   the   news  Judg- 
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ment  In  making  any  one  of  those  decisions 
was  based  on  a  political  or  Ideological  con- 
sideration Not  one!  I  believe.  1  truat,  that 
my  colleagues  at  the  other  networka  can 
say   the  same. 

Now  let  me  repeat,  since  I  am  not  entirely 
naive  I  do  know  that,  like  an  Insidious,  taste- 
less, odorless  gas,  prejudice  and  bias  can 
sneak  In  and  poison  the  decision-making 
pr(x;e&8.  But  like  a  fireman  In  a  smoke-filled 
room,  a  deep-sea  diver  with  the  first  symp- 
toms of  narcosis,  a  surgeon  with  a  second- 
sense  that  the  patient  is  falling  under  bis 
hands,  we  feci  the  creeping  danger  and  most 
of  the  time — not  always  because  we  are  not 
pertoct — we  react  and  we  bend  over  back- 
«ards  to  regain  balance  In  the  report. 

Yes,  only  a  handful  of  professional  Jour- 
nalists make  these  significant  judgments 
on  the  news  of  the  day.  and  It  Is  a  lot  of 
power  for  a  few  men.  But  what  would  be  the 
alternative  We  would  never  get  on  the  air 
or  go  to  press  If  we  attempted  to  submit 
each  Judgment  to  a  committee  of  Congress- 
men, bureaucrats,  sociologists,  teachers,  po- 
licemen, union  leaders,  women  llberatlou- 
Ists.  Nor  can  we  go  to  a  plebiscite  for  each 
decision. 

No  one  Is  suggesting,  as  far  as  I  know,  that 
ludicrous  thought.  There  are  those,  however, 
who  propose  ex  post  facto  examination  of 
the  Journalists'  judgment  This,  on  the 
surface,  may  seem  innocuous  enough.  Par 
from  It'  It  would  be  as  effective  a  clsimp  on 
press  freedom  aa  direct  censorship 

Any  goverumeut  panel  that  presumes  to 
call  a  news  organization  to  ficcounl  for  Its 
actions  must  t>e  presumed  to  be  hosule.  It 
scarcely  would  seek  to  Investigate  reporting 
with  which  it  agreed. 

To  place  the  licensed  broadcast  medium 
under  the  threat  of  such  Investigation  la 
to  place  It  permanently  under  the  fear  of 
accountability  to  unfriendly  antagonists 
wielding  the  power  of  legal  restraint. 

The  effect  would  be  more  than  chilling  on 
broadcast  reporting.  It  would  put  Journalistic 
enterprise  In  the  deep  freeze,  with  the  rigid- 
ity and  the  heart  and  compassion  of  a  block 
of  ice. 

Rare,  indeed,  would  be  the  station  or  net- 
work maiiagement  willing  to  commit  un- 
limited resources  of  Its  legal  and  executive 
staff  to  defend  a  documentarj'  or  dally  re- 
portage when  It  would  be  far  more  com- 
fortable simply  to  forgo  mention  of  the 
Item  or  the  subject. 

Impossible  would  be  the  position  of  the 
Journalist  working  under  such  uiiderstand- 
ably  tUnld  management  For  each  piece  of  po- 
tentially controversial  reporting  (and  there 
Is  scarcely  any  topic.  Including  the  weather, 
that  Is  not  controversial j  he  woiild  presum- 
ably have  to  go  to  management  fur  approval 
to  broadcast 

Or.  since  tlils  would  be  impractical,  he 
would  ignore  tlie  Item  and  fill  his  broadcast 
with  something  less  likely  to  Involve  his 
company  and  himself  In  lengthy  review  by 
non-professional  and  frequently  politically - 
biased  critics. 

There  is  no  question  here  of  whether  the 
reporters  and  edltt»"s  perform  well  or  poorly, 
with  accuracy  or  inaccuracy,  or  even,  with 
objectivity  or  with  bias.  The  question  is 
whether  those  who  are  elected  to  public 
office  on  partisan  platforms,  who  represent, 
properly,  the  special  lixterests  of  their  region. 
who  by  their  political  nature  properly  hold 
strong  views  on  the  issues  of  tlie  day,  should 
be  vested  with  the  right  to  say  whether 
broadcast  Journalism  Is  performing  in  the 
people's  Interests.  They  certainly  are  quali- 
fied to  define  these  Interests  In  their  lights, 
but  it  clearly  would  be  unjust  and  fatal  to 
press  freedom  for  them  to  sit  lu  judgment 
on  the  men  and  women  who  are  reptx^tlng 
the  manner  In  which  they  discharge  their 
public  responalbtUtlea. 

It  Is  not  aa  O.  thee*  vere  no  monitor  on  our 
performance   In   broadeaat   journalism.   The 


newspapers  have  served  this  function  well. 
They  have  proved  to  be,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  severe  critics  of  the  broadcast  medltun. 
There  is  adequate  check  and  balance  here  be- 
tween competing  media  to  assure  scund  per- 
formance without  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment. 

To  deny  the  free  play  of  these  forces  by 
putting  one  of  them  under  the  surveillance 
of  government  would  be  to  deny  the  people  a 
balance  between  media  that  can  assure  a  free 
press 

News  gathering  and  dissemination  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  fear  or  favor,  the 
only  way  it  counts.  If  the  reporter  or  editor 
coiistantly  must  be  looking  over  his  shoulder 
for  those  who  would  have  his  product  reflect 
their  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  of  falrueas 
and  bias. 

If  broadcast  Journalism  is  brought  to  that 
state  by  the  courts,  or  Congress  or  anybody 
else  exercising  a  right  to  que;iUon  the  Judg- 
ment of  Its  practitioners,  then  It  ceases  to  be 
a  vlrlie  seeker  of  the  truth  and  becomes  a 
pallid  conduit  for  that  propaganda  which  Is 
palatable  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  or 
the  Congress,  or  the  administration  of  the 
moment 

Now  despite  the  law's  promise  of  a  legally- 
unrestrained  press  there  are  certain  limita- 
tions to  press  freedom,  at  least  as  applies  to 
the  general-circulation  organs  If  not  to  the 
journals  of  opinion  and  special  appeal. 

When  a  medium  depends  upon  advertising 
revenue,  there  may  develop  a  certain  tendency 
to  not  unnecessarily  offend  the  paying  cus- 
lonier.  The  larger  the  medium  and  the  more 
diverse  its  sources  of  advertising  revenue, 
however,  the  leas  likely  it  is  to  be  subject 
to  such  pressures.  Hence,  a  television  net- 
work or  a  major  city  liewspaper  is  not  likely 
to  be  as  vulnerable  to  such  limitations  on 
freedom  as  a  small  town  paper  or  broadcast- 
ing statlor. 

Another  limitation  on  press  freedijm  may 
stem  from  the  pnifit-making  nature  of  most 
media.  The  owners  of  profit -making  enter- 
prises are  likely  to  be  members,  also,  of  the 
economic  and  social  elite — the  establishment. 
This  is  a  conaplaint  heard  today  by  minority 
groups  and  there  is  some  validity  to  it 

Again  on  the  human  side,  there  is  a  weak- 
ness in  the  fabric  of  freedom  that  is  part  of 
the  make-up  of  the  newsmen  themselves,  and 
their  editors  and  publishers 

It  takes  courage  m  this  business — raw 
physical  courage  at  times,  but  more  often  the 
courage  to  face  social  ostracism  for  reporting 
the  unpleasant  and  disagreeable,  for  report- 
ing the  world  as  it  is.  rather  than  the  way 
one's  peer  group  might  believe  it  to  be.  Free- 
dom of  press  and  speech  is  meaningless  unless 
U  Is  exercised.  e\en  when  bravery  Is  required 
to   do  BO. 

Other  limitations  on  press  freedom  are  Im- 
posed by  government  itself  despite  the  very 
clear  wording  of  the  First  Amendment  that 
there  shall  be  "no  law  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press." 

The  government  limits  freedom  of  infor- 
mation through  secrecy,  the  almost  uncon- 
trolled use  of  the  dociunent  classification 
privilege. 

It  limits  freedom  also  by  limiting  access 
to  news  sources.  We  have  the  means  now 
through  television  to  let  all  the  people  go 
where  the  Constitution  and  law  and  tradi- 
tion have  said  they  shotild  be  able  to  go  to 
watch  their  government  and  their  representa- 
tives at  work  -  Into  the  courts  and  the  legis- 
lative halls.  Yet  old-fashioned  rules  are  keep- 
ing out  the  people,  that  Is,  television — ex- 
cept for  that  tiny  proportion  who  can  make 
it  on  their  own  two  legs  and  can  gain  ad- 
mission  to  limited   audience   facilities 

The  government  limits  freedom  when  It,  as 
the  courts  have  from  time  to  time,  forces 
revelation  of  a  reporter's  sources,  a  process 
which  can  cut  off  valuable,  perhaps  unique, 
springs  of  Information. 

These  government  limitations  are  the  mat- 


ters on  which  I  know  that  others  ha'^e  testi- 
fied and  will  testify.  As  to  the  economic  acud 
social  limitations  I  mentioned  earlier,  these 
are  not  matters  on  which  you  can  leglsiatf 
They  are  Inherent  In  the  system.  But  they  are 
ml'^igated  by  the  same  force  that  creates 
them — the  lalssez  falre  spirit  of  competition, 
As  long  as  there  Is  competition  between  news 
media  and  the  m.en  who  report  for  them  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  one  published  or  broad- 
caster could  forever  suppress  the  news. 

And  that  brings  me  to  what  I  coiislder  the 
greatest  threat  to  freedom  of  Information; 
the  government  llcensiug  of  broadcasting. 

Broadcast  news  today  Is  not  free.  Because 
It  IS  operated  by  an  industry  that  is  beholden 
to  the  government  for  its  right  to  exist,  its 
Ireedom  has  been  curiaUed  by  fi&t,  by  as- 
sumplK  n,  and  by  intimidation  and  harass- 
ment 

By  fiat  through  the  Supreme  Court.  It  has 
stated  that  as  long  as  we  are  licensed  by  the 
government,  we  are  not  as  free  as  the  printed 
press  and  therefore  not  eligible  In  the  same 
manner  for  the  First  Amendment  guarantees 

The  father  of  all  such  restrictive  rulings  if 
the  Supreme  Court's  NBC  vt  US  31S  VS  190 
(J 942)  decision:  "Freedom  of  utterance  is 
abridged  to  any  who  wish  to  use  the  linuted 
fivcllltles  of  radio.  Unlike  other  modes  of  ex- 
pression, radio  inherently  is  not  availsMe  to 
all.  That  is  its  unique  characterlttic  and 
that  Is  why  unlike  other  modes  of  expression, 
it  is  s'jbject  to  government  regtilation. 

The  Supreme  C-ourt's  Red  Lton  Decision  of 
Jane  S,  I»€9,  which  upheld  the  "personal 
attack  rule"  held:  "Where  there  are  sub- 
stantially more  individuals  who  want  to 
bro€«lcast  than  there  are  frequencies  to  allo- 
cate, it  is  idle  to  posit  an  unabndgeable  First 
Amendment  right  to  broadcast  comparable 
to  the  right  of  every  individual  to  speak, 
write  or  publish." 

Before  his  elevation  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Justice  Burger,  while  on  the  bench  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, expressed  similar  sentiments  m  WTitinp 
the  decision  for  Office  of  Communtcationt  ct 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  vs.  Federal  Com- 
mttnicattons  Corr^mtssion  (J9fi6)  'A  l>road- 
caster  has  much  in  conamon  with  a  news- 
paper publisher  h\!t  he  is  not  in  the  same 
category  in  terms  of  public  obligetions  im- 
posed by  law  A  broadcaster  seeks  and  is 
granted  the  free  exclusive  use  of  a  limited 
and  valuable  part  of  the  public  domain,  when 
he  accepts  that  franchise,  it  is  burdened  bv 
enforceable  public  (^ligations  A  newspaper 
can  be  operated  at  the  whim  or  caprice  ol 
lis  owners:  a  broadcast  station  cannot  After 
nearly  five  decades  of  operation,  the  broad- 
cast industry  does  not  seem  to  have  grasped 
the  simple  fact  that  a  broadcast  license  is  a 
public  trust  subject  to  termination  for 
breach  of  duty  " 

Stripped  of  tliis  oonstltmional  protection, 
broadcast  news  stands  naked  before  those  In 
pwwer,  now  or  in  the  future  who,  for  what- 
ever motive,  would  like  to  see  its  freedom 
restrained.  Some  do  this  by  asstimptioD — 
assuming  that  a  government-licensed  in- 
dvistry  Is  fair  game  for  legislative  inquiry 
The  House  Interstate  Ccrrimerce  Co«nmlttee"s 
attempt  to  Investigate  ttie  CBS  News  Broad- 
cast, Selling  of  the  Pentagon,  Is  the  most 
recent  case  In  point,  and  a  perfect  one 

"V^'hatever  the  gentlemen  of  that  commit- 
tee thought  erf  the  broadcast,  none  alleged 
that  any  crime  had  been  committed  in  the 
reporting,  editing  or  broadcasting  of  it  What 
they  were  examining  was  a  matter  of  new* 
Judgment.  The  stated  purpose  of  the  Inves- 
tigation was  "to  see  If  the  existing  laws  were 
adequate  and  If  the  FCC  Is  doing  Its  Job 
propwTly." 

In  the  debate  over  the  contempt  action 
against  CBS  President  Stanton  that  ensued, 
several  members  of  the  House  expreaaed  the 
belief  t^at  there  was  a  need  for  lertslatlon 
to  control  txr>ado«st  n«vs. 
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We  do  not  know  how  many  of  thoe*  who 
voted  against  th«  Stanton  contempt  action 
did  so  to  support  the  principle  of  broadcast 
freedom.  But  we  can  asaiinie  that  there  were 
some,  perhaps  many,  who  had  other  motives 
and  who  would  not  shy  at  bringing  controls 
over  broadcast  news. 

We  do  know  that  there  have  been  bills 
Introduced  In  this  session  of  Congress  to 
"provide  for  more  responsible  news  and  pub- 
lic affairs  pro^jrammlng'  and  "prohibit  the 
broadcasting  of  deceptive  news  and  public 
affairs   programs  " 

Besides  the  restrictions  that  would  be  Im- 
posed by  this  assumption  of  power  over 
broadcast  news  by  Congress,  our  freedoms 
also  are  curtailed  or  endangered  by  Intimi- 
dation  and   harassment 

There  are  the  pressures  exerted  by  high 
government  officials  who  suggest  that  If  we 
don't  put  our  own  hotise  In  order  (that  la, 
report  the  news  the  way  thev  would  like  It 
reported)  then  -perhaps  It  is  time  that  the 
networks  were  made  more  responsive  to  the 
views  of  the  nation  and  more  responsive  to 
the  people  they  serve." 

The  spwiker  might.  Indeed,  disclaim  any 
Intention  of  censoring  broadcast  Journalists 
but  when  the  speaker  Is  a  high  official  of  the 
administration  that  appoints  the  commission 
that  holds  ltfe-or-de«lh  pf)wer  over  the 
broadcast  Industry,  a  broadca.st  Journalist 
and  his  employer  might  be  excused  for  think- 
ing that  It  founds  like  a  threat  A  timid 
broadcaster  might  very  well  feel  con- 
strained to  avoid  offending  an  administra- 
tion who6«  spokesman  openly  carries  such  a 
club,  whether  he  disclaims  Intention  to  iiae 
It  or  not. 

This  sort  of  Executive  Department  pres- 
sure inspires  ancillary  pressure — the  stone 
In  the  p>ond  and  the  ripples  therefrom  Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats,  friends  of  the  admin- 
istration. Congressmen,  and  the  general 
public  pick  tip  the  rue  and  threaten  local 
stations  with  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mL-wlon  complaints  If  they  do  not  make 
their  news  conform. 

The  PCX?  has  a  procedure  to  handle  such 
complaints,  and  It.  In  Itself,  provides  a  legal 
channel  for  harassment  of  broadcast 
Journalism. 

As  you  know.  If  the  PCC  thinks  any  com- 
plaint to  It  Is  worthy  of  an.swer,  it  can  re- 
quest ail  explanation  from  the  station  or  net- 
work wUhln  20.  sometimes  10.  days.  If  dis- 
satisfied with  the  answer,  the  PCC  may 
charge  the  network  or  station  with  violating 
the  fairness  doctrine  and  court  action  can 
ensue. 

Any  influential  person  or  group  can  with 
the  most  capricious  complaint  Inspire  a  20- 
day  letter  To  answer  It  stations  must  strain 
their  limited  reserves  of  executive  talent  and 
time.  Newsmen  are  diverted  from  their  Jobs 
to  provide  documentation  to  svipport  the 
stations  answer  It  Is  only  natural  that  sta- 
tion management  .should  become  timid,  and 
newsmen  should  sidestep  controversial  sub- 
jects rather  than  face  the  annoyance  of  such 
harassment 

The  ultimate  Intimidation  Is  to  attempt, 
or  even  threaten  to  attempt,  through  the  li- 
censing procedure,  to  take  a  station  away 
from  Its  owners. 

Minority  groups  have  used  the  tacUc  to 
try  to  force  broadcasters  to  pay  greater  at- 
tention to  their  asplratlon.s  And  when,  short- 
ly after  Vice  President  Agnews  attack  on 
the  Washington  Post,  among  others,  that 
newspaper's  recent  acquisition  of  a  station 
in  Miami  was  challenged.  Broadcasting  Mag- 
azine felt  It  Important  to  note  that  several 
persona  Importantly  Involved  "  In  the  com- 
peting application  were  'friends,  supporters 
or  former  business  asaoclates  of  President 
Nixon.'- 

We  certainly  wotild  not  want  to  Impugn 
the  mottves  of  any  such  group,  but  the  ?o«t 
management  might  have  had  some  cause  to 
wonder    whether    this   action   constituted   a 


subtle  warning    In  any  case  one  would   not 
expect  such  tactics  to  Influer.ce  the  ediU^rlal 
position  of  so  powerful  and  financially  sub- 
stantial   a    paper    as    The    Washington    Post 
and  Its  television  station  managers    But  can 
we  be  sure?  And  what  about  a  station  placed 
in   a  similar  position   without   the  resources, 
or    for   that    matter,   the    tradition   of   Inde- 
pendence of  The  Washington  Post?  And.  even 
on  the  Post,  might  there  not  be  a  tendenc}/ — 
Just    a   tendency,    ephemeral,    unspoken — to 
"avoid  offending"  until  th;.s  thing  blows  over? 
I    have    been    speaking    here    of    pressures 
against   the  broadcast   stations  because  thev 
are  licensed  by  government    One  might  ask 
how    the    broadcast    networks    are    affected. 
since    they    are    not    directly    llcen.sed     A-slde 
from  the  fact  that  they  do  own  licensed  sta- 
tions which  contribute  substantially  to  their 
profits    and    provide    key    support    for    their 
news  operations,  the   networks  are   affected 
In    larger    or    smaller    degree    by    anything 
which    affects    the    stations    which    take    Its 
programming  Stations  fearful  of  government 
reprisals    grow    faint-hearted    regarding    the 
network  news  offerings   Even  as  a  station  can 
be   harassed   by   the   PCC's   '20-day  letters,  so 
can   a   network   news   executive   be   harassed 
by  the  complaints  of  affiliate  managers   Here, 
again,  executive  time  and  reportorlal   talent 
frequently  are  diverted  to  satisfy  the  Inquiry 
of  timorous  stations  which,  themselves,  may 
have  been  brought  under  fire  by  InffuentlaJ 
politicians  or  advertisers. 

Over  news  broadcasting  then  hangs  per- 
petually this  cloud  of  government  license. 
Licensing  came  about  because.  In  the  early 
days  of  radio,  and  then  again  in  the  first 
days  of  television,  there  were  only  a  few  fre- 
quencies or  channels  available  and  clearly 
some  authority  had  to  assign  them. 

But  even  In  the  conception  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  there  waa  recognized 
the  need  to  protect  the  freedom  of  brc>ad- 
castlng.  The  law  specifically  forbade  cen- 
sorship by  the  regulating  agency  The  law 
only  gave  the  new  authority  the  right  to 
determine  that  the  licensee  operated  In  "the 
public  Intereet.  convenience  and  necessity." 
The  PCC  has  Interpreted  that  right  to  ex- 
amine a  station's  programming,  to  retjuire  a 
certain  portion  of  time  to  be  allotted  to  so- 
called  public  affairs  proffranimlng,  to  pro- 
vide rebuttal  under  the  fairness  and  equal 
tune  doctrines. 

Tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  wisdom  of 
Federal  Communications  Commission  mem- 
bers, past  and  present,  that  the  regulatory 
body  has  not  gone  ftirther  But  the  power  to 
make  us  conform  Is  too  great  to  forever  He 
dormant  The  axe  lies  there  temptingly  for 
the  use  of  any  enraged  administration — 
Republican.  Democrat.  WaJlaclte  or  Mc- 
Carthylte  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  whim 
of  politicians  and  bureaucrats  and  whether 
they  choose  to  chop  i;s  down  or  not.  the  mere 
existence  of  their  power  Is  an  Intimidating 
and  constraining  threat  in  being. 

And  yet  the  situation  that  caused  this 
power  to  be  vested  In  government  hu-gely 
has  been  dissipated  by  technological  progress. 
Since  the  law's  Inception  the  ultjTi-high  fre- 
quenclee  :n  television  and  frequency  modula- 
tion I  FM  I  band  In  radio  have  been  developed 
and  scores  of  additional  channels  have  be- 
come available. 

A  little  recognized  fact  Is  that,  today.  In 
most  cases,  it  Is  not  the  availability  of  chan- 
nels but  :tie  oipability  of  economic  survival 
that  limits  the  number  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion stati  ins 

Let  me  repeat:  In  most  oltles  today  there 
are  unused  radio  frequencies  and  television 
channels  and  Uie  number  of  broadcAsting 
siallona  is  not  limited  by  this  teclinlcal  con- 
sideration but  by  a  market  that  will  support 
only  a  maximum  number  of  stations,  tlie 
same  rule  of  the  market  place  that  deter- 
mines the  number  of  newspapers  In  a  com- 
munity. 

Putting  It  more  simply:  The  doctrine  that 


the  air  belongs  to  the  people  because  broad- 
cast chajinels  are  a  rare  natural  resource  Is 
today  largely  myth. 

The  myth  is  further  exphxled  by  the  advent 
of  cable  television  The  wired  clUes  of  tomor- 
row (there  are.  of  course,  some  today)— not 
using  the  "people's  air"  at  all — will  have  an 
almost  unlimited  number  of  channels  avail- 
able. 

In  passing  may  I  note  that  one  might  be 
excused  a  certain  sadness  In  observing  the 
hope  with  which  special -Interest  groups  seek 
access  to  the  atruaves.  They  somehow  have 
deluded  themselves  into  believing  that  ac- 
cess to  an  audience  assures  an  audience. 
Nothing,  obviously,  could  be  further  from  the 
trvith.  If  these  groups  were  given  a  half 
hour  In  the  middle  of  a  network's  evening 
prime  time  broadcast  schedule,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  assure  that  a  single  viewer  would  still 
be  with  them  at  the  end.  The  same  is  true 
whether  they  owned  their  own  station  or 
had  unlimited  access  to  a  cable  television 
channel.  The  fight  to  get  on  the  air  may  geem 
like  a  great  and  heroic  battle  against  in- 
surmountable odds  to  those  who  so  desper- 
ately seek  and  need  a  voice,  but  mere  access 
could  prove  to  be  a  tragically  hollow  victory 
for  them. 

But  already  without  the  cable  and  without 
the  maximum  use  of  all  the  available  radio 
frequencies  and  television  channels,  there  l.i 
no  monopoly  In  broadcasting.  TTiat  m.vth, 
too.  should  be  exposed. 

Already  there  are  more  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  tlian  there  use  daily  newspapers 
In  the  United  States  There  are  1.786  daily 
newspapers,  but  there  are  6.976  radio  sta- 
tions and  892  television  stations 

It  is  Uie  rare  city  today  that  is  not  served 
by  more  television  stations  and  radio  sta- 
tions than  by  new.spapers. 

1"here  are  more  television  networks  serv- 
ing radio  and  television  stations  than  there 
are  general  new.s  agencies  serving  the  news- 
papers. 

Unfortunately,  the  monopoly  today  Is  In 
publishing,  not  broadcasting.  Broadcasting 
has  t>rought  this  about,  so  splitting  the  ad- 
vertising dolUu-  that  only  one  newspaper  can 
exist  In  most  American  cities. 

Unfortunately,  too,  broadcast  new.-i  is  not 
an  adequate  substitute  for  the  newspapers 
it  ha*  driven  out  of  business  I  happen  to 
believe  that  we  do  what  we  do  rather  well, 
but  our  time  limitations  stnd  the  transient 
nature  of  what  we  do  will  forever  prevent  us 
from  taking  fully  the  place  of  Uie  printed 
page  with  itjj  greater  bulk  of  news  and  its 
permanent,  timeless  acces.^lbllity  We  can- 
not supply  the  wealth  of  detail  that  the  In- 
formed citizen  needs  to  Judge  the  perform- 
ance of  his  city,  county,  state  or  nation. 

If  we  do  our  Jobs  thoroughly,  however, 
we  can  be  a  sujierb  monitor — perhaps  the 
only  one — on  the  monopoly  newspaper  to 
assure  that  It  does  not  by  plot,  oapcloe.  con- 
spiracy or  Inadvertence  miss  a  signiflcant 
story. 

We  can  be.  that  is.  if  we  are  left  alone  to 
perform  that  essential  Jotirnallstic  function. 
The  trouble  Is.  of  course,  that  we  are  not 
free,  we  are  government  licensed. 

So  we  have  on  one  side  a  monopoly  press 
that  may  or  may  not  choose  to  present  views 
other  than  those  of  the  dominant  majority. 
On  the  other  side,  a  vigorously  oompetltlve 
but  federally-regulated  broadcast  Industry 
beholden  to  the  favor  of  the  powerful  for 
Its  existence 

This  scarcely  could  be  called  a  healthy 
situation  There  Is  a  real  danger  that  the 
free  flow  of  Ideas,  that  the  vitality  of  mi- 
nority views,  that  even  the  dissent  of  recog- 
nl/,ed  authorities,  could  be  stifled  In  such  an 
atmosphere. 

The  untrammeled.  uncontrolled  flow  of  in- 
formation between  our  people,  and  our  peo- 
ple and  our  government  and  the  n— sntlal 
confldence  of  tbe  people  that  tbey  have 
aooess   to   the   truth   could   reach   a  parlous 
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state   In   this  nation   If  broadcasting   Is  not 
set  free,  as  free  as  the  printed  word. 

The  least  that  must  be  doae.  and  really  It 
is  only  a  mininuti  remedy.  Is  to  legislate 
assurances  that  no  restrictive  laws  or  gov- 
ernment decrees  Interfere  with  broadcast 
Journalism's  full  exercise  of  those  freedom* 
of  press  and  speech  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

That  would  be  a  restraining  Influence  on 
those  who  would  control  us.  even  as  It  has 
proved  to  be  the  unbreachable  barrier  pro- 
tecting the  printed  press. 

Even  this  easiest  and  smallest  step  Is 
flawed.  For  even  with  such  legaJ  assurances, 
the  law  cannot  protect  a  licensed  broadcast 
station  against  oblique  pressure  from  the 
politically  powerful  who  nuiy  take  offense  at 
the  station's  news  reporting  Motivation  Is 
difficult  to  prove,  and  as  long  as  broadcasting 
Is  under  government  license,  barassmeDt  Is 
possible  through  many  means  that  ostensi- 
bly would  have  no  direct  relation  to  news 
operations. 

The  cleanest  and  perfect  solution — clearly 
much  harder  to  obtain  than  the  First  Amend- 
ment guarantee — would  be  to  eliminate  all 
government  control  of  broadcasting.  Cle<trly 
a  federal  authority  would  have  to  assign 
channels  and  monitor  the  station's  technical 
performance  to  assure  that  It  remained  on 
its  frequency  with  the  proper  power.  But.  as 
I  have  suggested  here  before,  the  time  Is  past 
when  there  c«n  be  any  legal  Justification  for 
controlling  broadcasting's  program  content. 
There  Is  no  monopoly  today.  The  open  com- 
petition of  the  market  place,  the  lalssez  falre 
economy  in  which  we  are  supposed  to  believe, 
docs  pertain  In  broadcasting  There  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  broadcasters,  set  free, 
wc)Uld  not  act  with  the  same  \*ariety  of  mo- 
tives, principles  and  performance  that  have 
worked  pretty  well  in  publishing.  There  would 
be  horrid  stations  and  good,  even  as  there 
are  today  under  license.  There  would  be 
some  that  rendered  excellent  Journallstlo 
service,  and  some  that  belled  the  trust  In 
them — even  as  there  are  newspapers  with 
such  marks  today 

As  for  the  "fairness  doctrine",  and  "equal 
time"  and  the  people's  access  to  the  people's 
air — the  nation  has  done  rather  well  with- 
out Imposing  these  ariiflclal  standards  on 
the  newwpapers. 

TTie  differences  between  publishing  and 
broadcasting  today  are  mostly  myth.  They 
are  perpetuated  by  a  set  of  endless  reflections 
in  opposing  mirrors.  Broadcasting  Is  differ- 
ent because  It  Is  goveroment  licensed  " 
"Broadcasting  needs  to  be  licensed  becau.«ie  it 
Is  different  "  If  there  Is  any  chain  of  reason 
that  binds  this  theory  together  11  has  rusted 
through  time  and  technological  development 
and  today  its  weaker  links  have  the  strength 
of  wet  tissue  paper  It  exists  because  no  one 
of  authority,  vintil  perhaps  now.  has  dared  to 
undertake  close  exanrlnatlon  of  it 

This  may  not  be  the  proper  body  to  do 
that.  But  I  would  urge  you  to  give  the  mat- 
ter some  consideration  as  you  ponder  means 
of  protecting  our  freedoms  of  press  and 
speech.  It  may  prove  an  ultimate  solution. 
Meanwhile,  the  most  immediate  need  and 
the  strongest  Interim  measure  would  be  to 
grant  us  broadcast  Journalists,  imperfect 
as  we  may  be  but  as  eager  and  dedicated  as 
we  are.  the  protection  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment as  surely  the  Fovindlng  FHithers  would 
have  intended  To  fall  to  do  so  would  be  to 
deny  the  people  a  powerful  tool  in  their  at- 
tempt to  exercise  their  right  to  know  and  to 
perpetuate  a  system  that  cannot  assure  the 
freedoms  fundamental  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  democratic  form  of  life 


INEFFICIENCY   IN   MEDICAL 
PRACTICE 

Mr.  DOMINICK   Mr.  President,  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  concerned  with 


finding  ways  to  improve  our  health  care 
delivery  system  may  be  interested  in  a 
recent  analysis  In  Group  Practice  maga- 
zine. This  article,  entitled  "Area*  of  In- 
eflSciency  in  Medical  Practice"  was  writ- 
ten by  W.  Gray  bum  Davis,  M  J).,  medical 
director  of  the  Denver  Clinic,  In  Denver, 
Colo. 

He  outlines  the  potential,  as  weU  as  the 
limitations,  of  group  practice  in  reducing 
InefHciencies.  He  points  out  that  prepaid 
group  practice  is  not  necessarily  the  best 
method  of  delivering  medical  care  to  all 
population  groups,  and  that  fee  for  serv- 
ice practitioners  are  better  equipped  to 
deal  with  certain  ineflQciencles.  He  also 
suggests  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
medical  costs  Is  not  controllable  by  indi- 
vidual physicians,  whether  practicing  in- 
dl\-idually  or  in  groups.  He  is  critical  of 
Gtovemment  regulations,  particularly 
with  regard  to  medicare,  which  have 
contributed  to  InefiQciency  and  high  costs. 

I  think  Dr.  Davis'  views  are  imagina- 
tive, balanced,  and  particularly  valuable 
becau.se  of  his  extensive  experience  in  the 
actual  practice  of  group  practice  medi- 
cine. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Areas  or  Iniiticeenct   in  Mxdical  Pkactici 
(By  W.  Oraybum  Davis,  M.D.) 

Although  the  very  Idea  of  group  practice 
tends  to  reduce  the  Inefficiencies  of  health 
care  delivery,  let  us  admit  there  Is  plenty  of 
room  for  Improvement. 

I  shall  not  be  so  parochial  as  to  suggest 
that  group  practice  Is  a  complete  answer.  We 
In  group  practice  have  solved  some  of  the 
problems,  perhaps  better  than  the  sole  prac- 
titioner. On  the  other  hand,  the  solo  man 
may  better  solve  some  of  the  inefficiencies  of 
medical  practice. 

In  general,  however,  a  group  practice  can 
reduce  inefflciencles  and  improve  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  through  these  Inherent 
strengths; 

Management  of  cost  effectiveness: 

Provision  for  continuous  peer  review; 

Promotion  of  preventive  medicine; 

Control  of  hospital  use;  and 

Reduction  of  patient  cost  through  good 
central  management. 

Before  getting  Into  specifics,  let  me  clarify 
a  basic  point :  You  cannot  significantly 
change  physician  efficiency  by  speeding  up 
his  rate  of  production.  Instead,  you  increase 
his  efficiency  by  freeing  him  of  non-medical 
problems  so  that  he  has  more  time  to  see 
patients 

SfBJECT    TO    SOME    CONTBOL 

Some  areas  of  inefficiency  can  be  influenced 
positively  without  radically  changing  the 
basis  of  health  care  delivery. 

First  in  mind  would  be  the  Increased  use 
of  medical  8uppc«-t  personnel — central  ap- 
pointment clerks,  Insurance  billing  clerks, 
medical  records  librarians,  and  physician  as- 
sistants— including  the  surgical  and  ortho- 
pedic assistant  and  the  pediatric  practitioner. 
These  functions  are  certainly  not  unique  to 
group  practice  But  p>erhai>8  they  are  some- 
what more  highly  developed  In  groups. 

In  addition,  an  efficient  medical  records 
system  and  a  single  record  for  each  patient 
make  constUtatlon  available  at  lower  cost 
than  If  such  records  are  duplicated  and  scat- 
tered among  a  number  of  specialists  and  in- 
stitutions In  the  community. 

Another  method  of  reducing  Inefficiency 
entails  effective  peer  review.  When  well  con- 
trolled,   this    function   enhances    outpatient 


diagnosis  through  increased  efficiency  and  re- 
duced costs.  Parenthetically,  the  American 
Association  of  Medical  Clinics,  through  Its 
accreditation  program.  Is  using  Its  peer  re- 
view mechanism  to  convince  third  parties. 
such  as  the  Blues,  Medicare,  and  private  car- 
riers, to  recognize  the  Increased  efficiency 
and  resultant  lower  cost  of  well -controlled 
outpatient  diagnostic  work 

This  same  peer  review  mechanism  In  the 
group  practice  accreditation  program  has  an 
effect  on  hospital  use  Figures  from  a  large 
private  hospital  in  Denver  Indicate  that  hos- 
pital utilization  Is  lower  for  staff  members 
engaged  In  group  practice  than  for  compa- 
rable solo  specialists  In  the  same  geographical 
area 

On  the  other  hand,  physicians  engaged 
dally  in  fee-for -service  or  prepayment  prac- 
tices agree  that  these  two  types  of  group 
practice  cannot  be  compared  on  a  hospital 
utilization  basis  because  they  treat  entirely 
different  medical  populations. 

Lrmjt  OR  NO  CONTSOL 

Some  areas  of  Inefficient  medical  practice 
are  subject  to  little  or  no  control  by  the 
practicing  physician. 

Quite  obvious  Is  labor  cost  In  Denver,  we 
compete  for  employees  with  many  federal 
agenciee^most  of  them  on  a  flve-day  week 
with  elaborate  fringe  benefits  Private  practi- 
tioners in  general  lack  the  means  to  match 
these. 

Another  area  over  which  we  have  little  con- 
trol Is  the  mountain  of  paperwork  Insurance 
claims  for  patient  medical  services  must  be 
moved  regularly  by  practicing  physicians. 
Throughout  the  years,  the  burden  of  han- 
dling the  growing  number  of  claim  forms 
has  fallen  on  the  physician  or  bis  staff  and 
the  cosrt  of  this  service  Is  reflected  in  higher 
medical  fees. 

In  my  opinion  this  cost  is  the  resjxjnfilblUty 
of  the  Insurance  carrier.  At  least,  the  carrier 
should  help  the  physician  lower  his  cost. 

A  new  system  In  Colorado  Involves  a  num- 
ber of  clinics  who  rely  on  a  sophisticated 
medical  computer  service  to  provide  the  pa- 
tient with  a  computerized  bill  listing  indi- 
vidual services,  relative  value  codes  ICDA 
diagnosis,  diagnostic  code  and  fee  This  hard 
copy  bUI  provides  all  the  Information  any 
earner   needs    to   reimburse    the    patient 

This  system  works  successfully  with  Medi- 
care and  most  private  Insurance  carriers  But 
our  own  Blue  Shield  plan  In  C-oiorado  so  far 
has  been  unable  to  adjust  its  clalnie  system 
to  pass  the  savings  to  all  member-physicianB 
and  subscribers  By  the  way.  private  capital 
entirely  financed  development  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

GOVERNMENT    rNBENSrTTVTTT 

One  major  area  of  Inefficiency  over  which 
the  physician  has  little  or  no  control  is  the 
growing  volume  of  federal  regulations  This 
shows  up  In  many  variations  But  the  com- 
mon thread  Is  the  regulation  dictated  largely 
by  authorities  who  know  little  about  the 
dally  practice  of  medicine  or  who  little  ap- 
preciate the  effect  the  regulation  may  have 
on  patients. 

For  example  recent  regulations  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  Indicate  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
pro\-ide  Part  A  Medicare  reimbursement  for 
outpatient  diagnostic  procedures  when  per- 
formed in  a  hospital  outpatient  deptutment 
This.  In  effect,  shoves  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine under  the  hospital  roof  It  is  a  threat  to 
all  group  practice,  but  particularly  the  pre- 
payment groups— and  these  folks  are  the  dar- 
lings of  HEW 

Another  example  of  unfortunate  federal 
regulation  involves  the  payment  of  reason- 
able and  customary  fees  by  Medicare  earners 
under  Part  B  reimbursement.  Although  the 
Medioare  carrier  raises  the  cost  of  medical 
care  through  required  increased  paperwork 
and  through  the  handling  of  claims  on  eoi  in- 
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dividual  b«ci«,  Uie  Medicare  carrier  at  tbe 
aama  Um«  arMtrarlly  pays  less  than  100  per- 
cent ot  wbat  It  astablUb«d  aa  a  reasonable 
and  ciistomary  fee.  Ez{>enexice  Lndicatea  Um* 
this  altered  fee  tlien  becomes  a  ne^  and 
phony  standard  for  a  given  physician,  creat- 
ing a  growing  deflclt  position  which  can  only 
be  m&de  up  froca  non-Medicare  patients  U 
the  practice  is  to  remain  solvent 

Still  another  area  of  Uiefflclency  nilght  be 
labeled  "oppreeslve  regulations  from  the  I'ood 
and  Drug  AdmlnlatraUon  "  The  PDA  ha^  aet 
t>ack  the  practice  of  medicine  in  tJiLa  ctjuu- 
try  via  ItA  regiiJaUons  as«x:lated  with  the 
Kefauver-Han-la  amendments  Physician*  And 
themselvea  capriciously  Interrupted  by  thj 
PDA  after  lnveetln«;  cortKlderable  suma  la 
time,  equipment  and  materliU  FDA  policy, 
which  translates  into  "Uxlay  you  can,  tomor- 
row you  cannot."  can  only  be  expensive  and 
fru.stratlnK 

Finally,  government  policy  toward  health 
care  In  general  !b  far  from  logical.  HEW  In- 
ducee  the  public  to  seek  comprehensive  care 
by  KTo\ip  practice,  favoring  prepaid  Inhoepl- 
taj  plana  At  *he  same  Ume  HKW  spawns 
refrulatlons  (JestrucUve  to  Rroup  prartloee 
and  to  prepayment  groups  in  particular. 

This  Is  In  the  face  of  general  a^^eecnent 
among  group  practices  that  preptiyment  of 
health  care  delivery  is  not  nece««arlly  the 
best  for  all  population  i<rc>upM  It  would  make 
sense  for  same  of  the  HKW  graAte.  which 
study  vArtou.s  a.Hp<vt8  >f  Kroup  practice,  to 
be  awarded  to  practicing  grtjup*  or  to  their 
representftUvea,  rather  than  almosit  entirely 
to  unlvarglty  oommunlty  health  planning 
departments,  socloioglsta.  economists  and  the 
like. 

80MS    IDEAS 

Lflst  I  leave  you  with  the  idea  that  I  am 
hypercntlcaJ  and.  at  the  same  time,  dodcou- 
iStrucUve    a  few   sngt;estl(.n.s  follow 

Group  practice  ooacetTC!d.  tested  and  pro- 
duced the  working  model  o<  multiphasic 
t.eaJth  sere«ilng  With  the  help  of  consumer 
itroups  and  available  capital,  private  medical 
foundations  or  oUnlc  groupe  rould  make  such 
services  available  to  many  people  In  rural 
and  inner  dty  areas  who  are  deprived  of  ade- 
quate health  care-   all  at  reduced  cost. 

This  Is  a  dintcult  situation  because  private 
physicians,  whether  group  or  solo,  cannot 
realisUcaiiy  provide  phfsloai  relief  for  thelr 
brother  physicians  in  rural  or  Inner  city 
areaa.  I'hey  can  proviae  a  type  of  backup, 
however 

For  example,  the  Denver  Clinic.  Ui  co- 
(jperatloo  with  3t  J-«eph  Hospital.  Is  de- 
veloping a  straight- line  r«la.tlonahlp  among 
four  rural  communltleH,  the  Denver  Clinic 
and  the  hospital  The  rural  phvstclan  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  hospital  staff,  per- 
mitted to  admit  patients  directly  to  the  hos- 
pital on  the  clinic  service  T5ila  means  the 
patient  has  only  one  record  free  from  dupli- 
cate tests  and  charges  fnmi  three  dlCTerent 
examinations  when  one  Is  adeK^uate  The 
hospital  and  Denver  Clinic  also  consult  ad- 
ministratively and  medhaUly  with  the  rural 
community  In  strengthening  this  relation- 
ship. 

Another  positive  approach  to  reducing  In- 
efllclencles  of  health  care  delivery  suggests 
Increa'ied  use  of  social  service  where  someone 
other  than  a  physician  Is  equally  effective 
The  Denver  Clinic  haa  had  a  social  service 
department  for  nx>re  than  two  years,  provid- 
ing ancillary  medical  services  without  ex- 
hausting   the  valuable  time  of  phvalclans. 

One  nre-breathlng  dragon  which  directly 
affects  the  efllclency  of  medical  practice  Is  the 
malpractice  suit  and  the  Insurance  rates  For 
those  who  can  get  Insurance,  rate  Increasex 
of  more  than  100  percent  In  a  single  year 
cause  the  efBclency  and  cost  effectiveness  of 
any  practice  to  suffer  A  continuing  threat 
from  the  opportunistic  patient  or  attorney 
Induces  many  physicians  to  engage  In  exoes- 
Blve   procedures   as  an   attempt   to   head  off 


that  dark  day  In  cotirt.  Hope  for  legal  roXorm 
ts  not  promising  since  our  legislatures  are 
heavily  populated  by  sttorneys  But  some  ef- 
fort to  r«duce  exorbitant  premiums  is  under- 
way from  the  tosiirance  Industry  Itself.  In 
cooperation  with  the  medical  profession. 

ONS     BASK-     SOLOnOW 

One  final  area  of  Inemclency,  about  which 
something  Us  being  done  but  subject  to  con- 
siderably more  effort.  Involves  the  education 
of  medical  students  and  house  oflioers.  A 
proper  approach  might  well  be  the  single. 
most  algalflcant  activity  poaelbie.  to  amelio- 
rate Inefficiencies  and  high  costs! 

rt  \s  my  Judgment  that  medical  studentfi 
are  almo.st  totally  oriented  toward  caring  for 
patlenU  lying  In  a  bed  They  don't  know  how 
to  appnach.  much  lees  haiidle.  patients  who 
are  walking  about  and  who  may  not  be  en- 
tirely certain  that  tliey  are  Ul 

If  the  Federal  Ooverniueut  Is  seriously  In- 
terested In  developing  more  pliyaiclaiis  for 
prlva-.e  and  Krt'up  practices.  It  should  recog- 
nlr«  a  Kolden  opportunity  to  support  pro- 
grams for  Inducing  group  practices  or  even 
solo  physicians  to  prorlde  preceptorahlp 
training  in  private  practice  settings.  In  Ihl.s 
way.  medical  students  and  house  otHcers 
mighi  dijiwjver  what  the  practice  of  medicine 
Ls  truly  atK  ut. 

Many  group  practices  with  associated  edu- 
cation fouudatlon.s  are  both  qualified  and 
eager  to  provide  such  erperlencee  If  some 
funds  are  made  available.  Large  amounts  of 
private  capital  already  finance  such  program.s 
at  certain  large  clinics,  but  this  Is  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  compared  with  what  Uie  govern- 
ment  can   and  should    be   doing 

CONCLUSION 

Every  thriving  group  practice  represents  a 
successful  effort  Ln  Identifying  and  dealing 
with  many  of  the  Inefllclencles  In  the  delivery 
system  in  its  own  Trusteeship  for  Health- 
Thus  each  Is  unique  to  the  patient  popula- 
tion It  serves.  Each  can  testify  to  the  real 
needs  In  Its  own  trusteeship  and  the  rpo» 
obstacles  to  Its  growth  and  economic  sur- 
vival Is  there  anyone  In  the  government  with 
the  willingness  to  listen,  or  the  ability  to 
comprehend? 


INFANT  MORTALJTY 

Mr  UOMINICK.  M..  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  ray  colleagues 
an  article  from  the  June  Lssue  of  Pediat- 
rics, entitled  "Imt)roved  Infant  Mortality 
Rates  In  a  Population  Served  by  a  Com- 
prehensive Neighborhood  Health  Pro- 
Rram."  Its  author  is  Andr(5  Chabot.  a 
Denver  physician. 

He  discusses  the  Denver  nelgliborhood 
health  program  and  the  almo6t  phenom- 
enal Impact  It  haa  had  on  Infant  mortal- 
ity rates  Tlic  Infant  mortality  rate  for 
the  nonwhite  population  In  Denver  de- 
creased 39.8  percent  during  the  period 
1964-68.  compared  with  18  5  percent  for 
the  I'niteti  States  as  a  whole 

The  article  points  out  that  where  pa- 
tients have  a  medical  home,  there  Is  a 
dramatic  drop  in  the  utilization  of  serv- 
ices at  hospital  outpatient  departments 
and  emergency  rooms.  The  Denver 
neighborhood  health  program  is  also 
making  slioilRcant  ase  of  the  pediatric 
nurse  practitioners  trained  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Colorado  School   of  Nursing. 

I  think  the  Denver  Department  of 
Health  and  Hospitals,  which  adminis- 
ters the  neighborhood  health  program, 
should  be  commended  for  Its  InitiatlTe 
In  putting  together  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  low-Income  population  at 
Denver. 


I  ask  unanimous  conaent  that  Dr.  Cha- 
bot s  article  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokb 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Improved  IctTtktrr  Mortautt  RA-rxs  in  a  Popu- 
lation Served  bt  a  Compruiensivi  Nkigh- 
boruxjd   Health    Program 

I  By  Ai.dr*  Chabot.  MJD  .  MP  H  ) 

(Notts — Plguree  referred  to  not  printed 
In  the  Rbtord  ) 

I  Abstract— The  Denver  Department  of 
Health  and  Hospitals  developed  from  multi- 
ple federiM  grants  (M  and  I  C  and  Y  OBO, 
PHS,  and  Family  Planning)  a  comprehen- 
sive community  health  program  for  the  low 
1 1,  come  population  of  Denver  To  measure 
the  Impact  of  this  program  lr:fant  mortality 
rates  were  reviewed  in  the  low  inrome  and 
nonwhite  populations  Infant  mortality  In  26 
selectee  low  income  census  tracts  li  Denver 
was  34  2  per  thousand  live  births  In  1964 
This  deorea.sed  to  24  5  by  19Q8  Infiint  mor- 
tality of  nonwMtee  In  Denver  wan  41  S  In 
19«4  and  decreased  to  36  3  by  IMS.  This  de- 
crease In  Infant  mortality  rates  In  both  of 
these  populations  compares  very  favorably 
with  such  data  from  other  cities.  Prdu 
atHm.  47  &89,  1971.  Infant  Mortalltv.  Youth 
Projects  Community  Pediatrics.  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Care,  Community  Hea  th  Pro- 
grams > 

Since  I9fi4  a  number  of  health  programs 
have  been  funded  by  the  federal  government 
which  affect  the  health  rare  of  children  Ma- 
ternity and  Infant  Care  Projects  (^MJC^  pro- 
vide prenatal  care  and  care  for  high  risk 
Infants  up  until  1  year  of  age  Children 
and  Tmith  Projects  (C  and  Y»  provide  com- 
prehen.slve  pediatric  care  from  birth  to  31 
years  of  age'  OBO  Comprehen.s1ve  Health 
(^are  Projects  provide  family -centered  com- 
prehensive care  to  all  age  grorips  and  so  do 
Comprehensive  Community  Health  Service 
Projects  funded  by  Public  Health  Senlee  To 
evaluate  the  Impact  of  these  projects  on  th* 
health  status  of  the  community  Is  very 
dlfHcult  because  most  of  the  projects  cover 
only  a  smal!  segment  of  the  population  and 
also  because  of  their  fragmentation  among 
several  agencies  In  a  community  For  In- 
stance, a  health  department  may  provide 
prenatal  care  with  MIC  funds,  while  other 
Institutions — hospitals  or  medical  schools- 
may  provide  pediatric  care  with  C  and  T 
funds. 

Denver  Department  of  Health  and  Hoe- 
pltals  (DDHH)  successfully  overcame  these 
problems  and  has  succeeded  In  developing  a 
comprehensive  family-centered  program  for 
about  130.000  needy  people  of  Denver  In  1904 
the  DDHH  started  to  develop  this  ambitious 
health  care  program.  The  agency  applied  suc- 
cessfully for  a  number  of  health  care  grants 
from  the  federal  government  and  currently  Is 
funded  for  a  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Proj- 
ect, a  Children  and  To\ith  Project,  a  Family 
Planning  Project,  an  GEO  Comprehensive 
Health  Care  Project.  Public  Health  Service 
Comprehensive  Community  Health  Service 
Project,  and  Mental  Health  grants.  These 
funds  have  been  amalgamated  to  develop  a 
single  comprehensive  family-centered  pro- 
gram providing  all  necessary  services  to  all 
members  of  the  family,'  « 

TABIE  1.     DENVER  INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES 


Oographic  in 


1964       1968 


Ptrtsnl 

ch«n(f 


25  low*r   lociocconomic   

lr»cU 1J4  2  124  5  -28.4 

75  other  cenjuj  tiKU »2i.S  '19  2  -11.3 

0«nv*r.  totil  lOOctnuitUlctt...  27.0  20.8  -22.1 


>  Th(  difttranct  is  stsQittcaay  rirMleant.  P  Vila*  <0.05. 
•  Th«  ()ift»f»nce  it  not  if«ti»tic*lly  iigniftcsnt.  P  vilu*  >0.05. 
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This  plan  has  provided  for  two  Neigh bor- 
h,«Kl  Health  Centers  and  13  satellite  Health 
Stations  m  the  city's  more  needy  areas.  The 
implementation  of  thU  plan  began  In  1S»64 
ftfter  the  funding  of  the  Maternity  and  In- 
fant Care  Project  Health  Stations  and  Cen- 
ters were  opened  successively:  and  the  pro- 
gram became  operational  at  the  present  level 
with  the  opening  of  the  second  Neighborhood 
Health  Center  In  May.  1968  Figure  1  shows 
the  location  of  the  existing  and  planned 
health  facilities 

The  two  Neighborhood  Health  Centers  op- 
erate as  large  group- practice  facilities,  with 
10  to  15  physicians  backed  by  public  health 
nurses,  s(x;lal  workers,  nutritionists,  neigh- 
borhood aides,  appropriate  clerical  staff,  X- 
ray  and  laboratory,  and  selected  suljspe- 
clallty  support.  The  Neighborhood  Health 
Centers  have  their  respective  departments 
of  pediatrics,  adult  medicine,  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  mental  health,  and  dentistry. 
Each  of  them  Is  staffed  to  care  for  a  patient 
population  of  18.000  to  30,000  people. 

The  satellite  Health  Stations  are  smaller 
units.  The  services  performed  are  those  usu- 
ally available  in  a  private  doctor's  office.  The 
stations  are  staffed  by  a  physician  for  the 
adult  services,  a  part-time  obstetrician,  a 
pediatrician,  and  pediatric  nurse  practition- 
ers Additional  staff  consisu  of  public  health 
nurses,  social  workers,  nutritionists,  and 
community  health  workers  They  care  for 
patient  populations  of  3,000  to  7.000  each. 

These  10  existing  oommunlty-based  facil- 
ities make  ambulatory  medical  care  easily 
accessible  and  available  to  all  family  mem- 
bers since  the  facilities  are  located  In  their 
own  neighborhoods.  Satellite  Health  Stations 
are  open  S  days  a  week  from  9:00  AM.  to 
530  Pii,  while  the  Neighborhood  Health 
Centers  are  open  from  8:00  AM  to  10:00  P.M  . 
Monday  through  Satvirday.  and  have  an  8- 
hour  shift  on  Sunday.  At  all  other  hours 
emergency  care  is  available  at  the  agency's 
hospital,  Denver  General  Hospital  (DOH), 
which  also  provides  hospitalization  and  sub- 
specialty consultation  to  the  Neighborhood 
Health  Program  when  needed. 

Of  the  estimated  eligible  target  population 
of  130.000.  there  were  66.000  patients — 40% 
of  these  children — receiving  care  In  Neigh- 
borhood Health  Program  In  1969.  In  addi- 
tion, large  numbers  of  eligible  patients  re- 
ceived ambulatory  health  care  In  the  outpa- 
tient department  and  emergency  room  at 
Denver  General  Hospital. 

The  pediatric  department  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Program  has  the  eqtilvalent  of 
31  full-time  pediatricians.  14  of  whom  are 
actually  on  full -time  status  In  addition  to 
the  f>edlatrl clans  there  are  some  family  phy- 
sicians who  take  care  of  children,  and  we  are 
utilizing  10  to  13  full-time  pediatric  nurse 
practitioners  trained  at  the  Umverslty  of 
Colorado  School  of  Nursing 

Figure  3  Illustrates  the  utilization  rates 
for  the  traditional  r>*diatrlc  services,  show- 
ing that  the  Pediatric  OPD  visits  at  Denver 
General  Hospital  have  been  practlo«LlIy  halved 
since  1964;  emergency  room  visits  have  also 
decreased  There  has  been  a  marked  decrease 
In  the  visits  to  the  Child  Health  Conferences, 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  compre- 
hensive health  care  facilities  were  opened, 
the  Child  Health  Conferences  In  these  neigh- 
borhoods were  eliminated. 

Figure  3  shows  the  number  of  pediatric 
visits  to  the  Neighborhood  Health  Program 
and  the  increase  In  total  pediatric  utiliza- 
tion of  services.  The  number  of  pediatric 
visits  from  the  traditional  services  and  the 
Neighborhood  Health  Program  Increased 
nearly  threefold,  from  alx)ut  45.000  to  about 
115.000.  There  has  been  a  similar  Increase 
In  the  utilization  of  ot>8tetrlc*l  services  few- 
prenatal  care  and  In  prenatal  visits. 

The   availability   of   good   quality,   accessi- 
ble pediatric  care  close  to  where  the  patients 
live  might  be  expected  to  have  resulted  tn: 
l.  Increased    utilization    by    patients    who 


were  previously  u«lng  the  eervloee  of  the  city 
hoapltal  for  ^laodlc  oare, 

a.  B<eacMng  a  population  which  was  not 
previously  reoel-vlnc  health  care,  and 

3.  UUiizatlon  by  patients  who  previously 
received  crisis  care  only,  from  private  physi- 
cians 

We  have  very  few  adequate  tools  avaUable 
to  measure  the  health  status  of  a  commu- 
nity One  of  the  acceptalile  indicators  is  the 
infant  mortality  rate.  To  measure  the  Im- 
j>act  of  this  community  health  program  we 
investigated  the  changes  in  infant  mortality 
rates  In  Denver's  low-income  census  tracts. 
Figure  1  shows  the  city  of  E>enve«-  and  the 
location  of  the  26  lower  socioeconomic  census 
tracts  as  compared  with  the  78  other  censtis 
tracts.  In  1968,  the  26  lower  socioeconomic 
census  uacts  had  a  populaUon  of  about 
120  000  people,  and  the  75  other  census  Uacts 
a  papulation  of  405.000.  Our  selection  of 
lower  socioeconomic  census  tracts  was  based 
on  the  I960  census  data,  considering  income, 
type  of  housing,  and  education.  These  data 
have  been  modified  to  take  into  considera- 
tion HecMl  Start  and  welfare  staUstlcs 

Table  I  shows  that  the  infant  mortality 
rale  for  the  25  lower  socioeconomic  census 
tracts  in  Denver  in  1964  was  34.2.  In  the  75 
other  census  tracts  this  rate  was  23.5.  The 
infant  mortality  rate  in  1968  for  the  25  lower 
socioeconomic  census  tracts  decreased  to  24.6. 
In  the  other  76  census  tracts  it  decreased  to 
19.2.  The  difference  in  rates  in  1964  was 
statistically  significant,  P  value  less  than 
0.05.  while  In  1968  It  was  not  statistically 
Significant.  P  value  greater  than  0  05.  Thus, 
the  infant  mortality  rate  of  Denver's  low- 
income  population  loyjroved  markedly,  near- 
ing  the  level  of  the  main-stream  of  its  pop- 
ulation. 

Figure  4  shows  the  steady  decrease  of  the 
Infant  mortality  rates  in  Denver,  and  the 
narrowing  oi  the  gap  between  those  for  the 
populations  of  the  lower  socioeconomic  cen- 
sus tracts  and  the  other  census  tracts. 

There  were  no  apparent  significant  changes 
In  the  demographic,  socioeconomic,  or  educa- 
tional status  in  the  25  census  tracts.  AvaUable 
data  show  that  the  numl>er  of  Aid  to  Depend- 
ent Children  cases  in  this  area  increased  from 
2,800  to  3,800  In  this  period  of  time 

Because  similar  data  from  other  compara- 
ble U.S.  cities  were  not  readily  available, 
we  also  reviewed  infant  mortality  data  from 
the  nonwhite  population  In  Denver  to  com- 
pare with  such  data  from  northern  and  west- 
ern cities  In  the  400,000  to  1,000.000  popula- 
tion range,  according  to  the  1970  censtis  data. 
The  nonwhite  population  ot  Denver  consists 
of  moetly  Negroes,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  Orientals  and  Indians  The  majority  of  the 
Negro  popuUtlon  Uvea  In  the  35  lower  socio- 
economic tract*.  Table  II  shows  that  Infant 
mortality  rate  for  the  nonwhite  population 
in  Denver  decreased  by  39.8%  compared  to  the 
decrease  of  18.5%  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.'--  Also,  amoi^i  the  selected  cities.  Den- 
ver had  the  highest  percentage  decrease  In 
infant  mortality. 

Since  the  early  19608.  there  has  been  great 
concern  in  this  country  about  our  infant 
mortality  rates ."^  This  concern  aroee  for 
several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  this  country  has  a  much 
higher  infant  mortality  rate  than  a  number 
of  other  countries,  and  was  in  the  fourteenth 
position  m  1967.  among  countries  with  over 
2.5  million  population  in  1966  ' 

Secondly,  although  Infant  mortality  rates 
had  steadily  declined  since  1900,  this  de- 
crease   leveled    off    In    the  1  960's.'« 

Also,  there  has  always  been  a  -wide  gap  In 
infant  mortality  rate*  between  the  white 
and  nonwhite  populations,  but  this  gap 
started    to    widen    in    the    1960'8." 

In  addition,  there  was  an  Increase  In  In- 
fant mortality  rates  In  seven  of  the  ten  larg- 
est citlea  In  this  country  In  the  late  laWs.'* 

The  results  In  Denver  show  not  orUy  that 
this  trend  can  be  reversed,  but  that  signifi- 


cant advances  can  be  made  In  Improring 
Infant  mortality  rates  in  the  low -income  and 
nonwhite   populations. 

If  the  development  of  the  Neighborhood 
Health  Program  did  have  an  Influence  on  our 
decreased  Infant  mortality  rates,  then  Den- 
ver's approach  to  solving  the  health  problems 
of  Its  low-income  population  could  jxJlnt  the 
way  toward  solution  of  the  same  problems  In 
other  urban  areas. 

St'MMAST 

The  Denver  Def)artment  of  Health  and 
Hospitals  developed,  from  mulUple  federal 
funds,  a  comprehensive  community  health 
program  for  the  low-Income  popxilation  of 
Denver,  To  measure  the  Impact  of  this  pro- 
gram. Infant  mortality  rates  were  reviewed  In 
the  low-lnoome  and  nonwhite  population 
TTiere  has  been  a  marked  decrease  In  infant 
mortality  rates  in  both  of  these  jx>pulallons. 
which  comf>aree  very  favorably  with  such 
data  from  other  ciUes. 

TABLE  II  -INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES  AND  NUMBER  OF 
LIVE  BIRTHS  >-•  FOR  NONWHITES  IN  U.S.  CITIES  OF 
400.000  TO  1.000.000  POPULATION 


Numbef 

ollivl 

Inlarl  mo 

rUHty 

births 

rstr 

Cities 

1964 

1968 

1964 

1968 

chanfe 

United  States 

40.6 
41.9 

33.1 

25  2 

-18.5 

Denver  Colo 

1.240 

1.228 

-39  8 

Baltimore.  Md 

10  930 

9  364 

35  6 

35  5 

0 

Boston  Mess 

2  612 

3  018 

30  6 

36.1 

-1-18.0 

BuHelo,  N.y          . 

2  454 

2,164 

34  2 

43.4 

-1-26.9 

Cincinnati   Ohio. . 

3.442 

3.086 

33  1 

27.9 

-157 

Cleveland   Ohio 

6  956 

6  242 

40  5 

31  1 

-23.2 

Columbus,  Ohio    . 

:.  350 

2  402 

2tl 

27.5 

-2.1 

Distncl  of  Co- 

lumbia   .  . 

14  J84 

12  516 

38  0 

27.7 

-27.1 

Indianapolis.  Ind . 

3  302 

2  986 

37  6 

37.2 

-1.1 

Kansas  Cil>.  Mo. 

3.056 

2,612 

42.5 

33.3 

-21  6 

Milwaukee.  Wis. . 

2.342 

3.134 

41.4 

30.6 

-26.1 

Minneapolis. 

Minn 

706 

721 

35  3 

31.6 

-las 

PhoeniK.  Am  

1.078 

1,072 

25  0 

29  9 

■^\i  i 

Pittsburih,  Pa  .. 

2  836 

2  212 

38  1 

49  2 

-1-29  4 

St  Louis  Mo 

7  188 

6.332 

41.2 

34.6 

-16  0 

San  Oiefo  Caiil . 

1.852 

2.298 

28.1 

22.6 

-19  6 

San  ^laiKiscQ, 

Ca'iil 

4  164 

4,154 

24.3 

18.3 

-24.7 

Seattle,  Wash 

1,370 

1.500 

24.1 

31.4 

-1-313 
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HEALTH  CARE  IN   AMERICA 

Mr  DOMINICK,  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  Saturday  Review  article  entitled 
"Health  Care  In  America:  A  Heretical 
Diagnosis,"   by  Harry  Schwartz  of   the 

New  York  Times,  merits  our  attention. 

The  article  represents  a  refreshing: 
analysis  of  tlie  so-called  health  care 
crisis  in  America.  The  author  questions 
some  of  the  heretofore  unscrutinized  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  cliches  which 
are  in  vogue  with  many  politicians  and 
the  media  these  days.  He  asserts  that 
health  care  tn  this  country  is  not  nearly 
as  bad  as  many  would  have  us  t>elleve, 
and  supports  It  with  statistics  showing 
substantial  improvements  in  several 
categories  over  the  last  two  decades. 

He  makes  the  point  tliat  while  the 
group  practice  concept  has  merit,  total 
elimination  of  fee  for  .service  practice 
would  never  be  accepted  by  the  medical 
profession  and  would  break  down  the 
delivery  sy.stem  by  flooding  it  witli 
patients  who  are  not  really  sick.  He 
recognizes  that  there  is  much  inefBclency 
and  duplication  In  our  present  health 
care  .system,  but  suggests  that  replacing 
It  with  a  Federal  bureaucracy  likely  to 
result  In  higher  total  cost  and  lower 
quality  of  care  is  not  the  answer 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
as  follows 

HXALTH   Cakk   in   Aicrica:    A  HxBxncAi. 

DiAONOsia 

(By  Harry  Schwartz) 

"If  tiie  revolutionary  prop<»als  for  uran.s- 
fonnliig  nie<llclue  are  adopted,  uieUlcal  care 
In  tlUs  country  will  c«*t  more  while  provid- 
ing leas  a&tliifactlun  aiiU  poorer  treatmeut  for 
mUiiona.  " 

The  conventional  praotlc«  of  medicine  and 
the  physicians  engaged  In  It  are  under  at- 
tack In  the  United  States  as  never  before 
Rang)>d  behind  a  banner  reading  hcaldi 
c.tRE  caisis,  a  large  and  voo4feroua  group  of 
crlUcs  claims  that  the  nation's  medical  gys- 
tem  Is  woefully  deficient  In  ao  many  major 
respects  that  It  mu-tt  be  rudlcally  reor^a- 
nized — and  quickly.  On  this  essential  diag- 
nosis and  prescription,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration Btaud-s  shoulder  to  shoulder  wllli 
Senators  Edward  Kennedy  and  Edmund 
Muskle,  among  others,  as  well  as  with  nn- 
merou.s  trade  union  leaders. 

Many  p<ttlen'-8  are  vocally  dL'?eatl.sfled  with 
the  high  coet  of  medical  care  and.  Increas- 
ingly, with  the  outcome—  this  latter  fact, 
attested  to  by  an  epidemic  of  malpractlc« 
suits.  The  post  few  years  have  seen  a  bar- 
rage of  articles,   books,  telovlalon  programs, 


and  other  investigations  of  the  weaknesses 
and  Inadequacies  of  the  medical  system 
"Don't  get  sick  In  America, "  the  nation  ha.s 
been  told,  as  though  there  weie  some  place 
where  It  was  good  to  have  c&neer  or  multiple 
scl«T06ls  or  schijsophrenla  Alarmed  by  this 
atmosphere,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  begun  to  run  scared,  offering  pro- 
grams tar  Improved  financing  and  delivery 
of  health  care,  and  seeking  to  upgrade  lt8 
public  image  by  sponsoring  advertlaementB 
to  show  that  doctors  do  care  ai>oiit  the 
health  of  thrtr  patients,  the  qiialtty  of  the 
environment,  and  the  like 

In  their  righteous  wrath,  many  of  today's 
critics  seem  to  feel  that  limits  of  truth,  l)al- 
ance.  or  plain  gr>od  sense  )u«t  don't  apply 
to  their  holy  cause  Thus  one  national  maffa- 
zlne  recently  blazoned  Its  front  cover  with 
why  you  cant  get  a  doctor,  though  the  edi- 
tors surely  know  that  every  week  millions 
of  Americans  see  and  are  treated  by  physi- 
cians And  In  another  national  magazine,  a 
television  critic  who  st^ns  himself  •Cyclops" 
assured  his  readers  that  Uedlc&re  had  en- 
riched the  doctors  In  much  the  same  fashion 
that  the  oil  depletion  allowance  had  served 
the  oil  Industry  One  wonders  if  in  an  ear- 
lier era  Cyclops  denounced  "faoelese  and 
nameless  accusers"  who  presented  no  evi- 
dence but  simply  accused  broad  cateKorle.s 
of  people  More  generally,  tiie  crIUcs  have 
often  focused  on  the  worst  areas  In  this  Held 
and  trumpeted  their  findings  as  thci^h  they 
were  typical.  With  that  technique  of  course, 
every  aspect  of  American  life  can  be  Indicted 
since  all--llke  medicine — have  weaknesite.s 
and   deficiencies 

Even    unfair    criticism    can    be    useful    In 
keeping  an   Individual,  an  Institution,   or  a 
.section  of  society  on  Its  toes  and  helping  pre- 
vent   complacency.    Vice    President    Agnew'g 
attjkck  on  the  media  can   be  defended  from 
this  point  of  view    Biit  In  the  case  o*  medi- 
cal care,  many  of  the  critics  have  "solutions  " 
tli'-v  want  to  offer    Having  told  us  what  In- 
competent,   greedy    monsters    dominate    the 
medical  profession,  the  critics  assure  us  that 
If   we  will  only  adopt   their  pet  nostrum  all 
will  be  well  m  the  best  of  all  medical  worlds 
The  fact  that  for  many  years  to  come  most 
of    the    physicians    treating    sick    Amerlcan.s 
will  l)e  the  same  men  and  women  with  M  D. 
degrees  who  are  being  denounced  now  doesn't 
seem   to   shake   the    faith    of   these   true    be- 
lievers   in  simplistic   soluUona    Nor   does    It 
seem  to  occur  to  many  of  these  would-be  re- 
formers  that   there   could    be   heavy  cneta   In 
the     transition     to     some     new     beaith-care 
mechanism  and  there  could  even  turn  out  to 
be  serlou.s   new   problems   with   the   proposed 
"solutions.'  Such  complications   tend   to   be 
ignored  as  the  fighters  against  me<llcal  evil 
use  the  undoubted  weaknesses  of   what  now 
exists  for  their  propaganda  while  assuming 
that     their     proposals     would     introduce     a 
uUipla     Only    a    few    cynics    seem    to    reallz" 
that  all  human  arrangemenw  have  faults  an.l 
t.hat  preKeut  difficulties  need  to  bo  compared 
with   probable  future  dlfTlcultles. 

A  staple  argument  advanced  by  those  who 
profe.sa  to  see  a  health  care  crisis  Is  that  the 
luiUon's  health  Ik  well  below  what  It  might 
be  because  of  the  Inadequacies  of  the  pres- 
ent medical  mechanism  To  buttres.s  this 
argument,  the  critics  virtually  always  trot 
out  International  statistics  purporting  to 
show  that  the  United  States  Ls  way  down 
on  the  list  of  the  world's  nations  ranked 
by  such  Indicators  as  infant  mortality  and 
expectancy 

In  part,  thi.s  argument  Is  based  up.n  sim- 
ple naivete  In  statistical  matters  It  assumes 
that  It  Is  meaningful  to  compare  small,  ho- 
mogeneous nations  concentrated  on  relative- 
ly tiny  territories — Sweden  and  Holland  for 
example-  with  the  United  States  whose  po]>- 
ulatlon  is  roughly  twenty  times  as  large  In- 
credibility heterogeneous,  and  spread  acroas  a 
whole   continent.    Moreover,    those   who   tri- 


umphantly cite  these  atatlatlca  usually  ig- 
nore the  problems  of  statistical  defimtlon 
that  make  such  comparisons  even  more  sus- 
pect. And  they  almost  never  point  out  tiiat 
If  comparisons  are  made  between  the  two 
most  nearly  coni(>arBble  large  countries  for 
which  data  are  available — the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States— the  Soviet  Union 
turns  out  to  have  a  much  higher  Infant 
mortality  rate  than  the  United  States  and 
approximately  the  same  life  expectancy  level. 
Why  doesn't  anyone  talk  about  a  Soviet 
health  care  crisis? 

But  this  arRument  has  an  even  more  fun- 
damental fallacy,  which  Is  the  assumption 
that  in  a  highly  developed,  modem  urban 
8<x'lety  medical  care  Is  somehow  the  dedstre 
element  In  such  matters  as  Infant  mortality 
and  life  expectancy.  This,  of  course.  Ignores 
all  the  complex  social  forces  at  work  What- 
ever Its  sins,  the  American  medical  establish- 
ment Is  not  responsible  for  hunger  In  this 
country,  for  the  automobiles  thst  kill  50,000 
or  more  people  here  annually,  for  the  droi' 
overdoses  that  claim  thou.<iand8  of  young 
lives,  or  for  the  millions  of  Amerleans  who 
court  heart  disease  and  hmg  cancer  by  over- 
eating, exercising  little  or  not  at  all,  and 
smoking  a  pack  or  more  of  cigarettes  dally. 
If  a  person  chooses  to  eat  or  smoke  his  way 
to  death  despite  his  doctor's  warning,  why 
blame   the   doctor? 

Finally.  It  Is  curloas  that  those  who  rush 
to  use  statistics  to  Indict  American  medicine 
are  so  quiet  about  data  thst  point  In  the 
opposite  direction  Why  Is  so  little  said,  for 
example,     about     the     dramatic     decline    In 

American  Infant  mortality  In  recent  years 

a  drop  of  more  than  20  per  cent  Jurt  between 
1<>«8  and  1970?  l,ast  year,  for  the  first  time 
In  American  history,  the  Infant  mortality 
rate  went  below  twenty  deaths  per  thou.<?and 
live  births  Nor  are  we  often  reminded  that, 
when  allowance  Is  made  for  the  changing  ige 
distribution  of  the  population,  the  death 
rate  In  this  country  has  boen  dnr.pping  signif- 
icantly In  1907,  the  la-it  year  for  which  data 
are  available,  the  age-adjusted  death  rate  In 
this  country  was  7  3  per  fhou.sand  population 
Twenty  years  earlier  the  corre-sp-, tiding 
figure,  BO  per  thotisand  was  almost  25  per 
cent  higher 

r  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  is  no 
rcom  for  further  improvement.  But  If  crlUci 
want  to  be  honest  with  the  Amerl'-an  p>eople. 
tliey  ought  to  present  the  whole  picture- 
including  the  undeniable  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  Improvement.  In 
some  eases  very  rapid  Improvement — and  not 
merely  carefully  selected  International  com- 
parisons, the  relevance  or  validity  of  which 
Is  dubious  It  should  be  added,  moreover,  that 
the  gains,  I  e  ,  the  reductions.  In  American 
Infant  mortality  and  overall  mortality  rates 
have  been  shared  by  whites  and  non-whites 
of  both  sexes 

A  second  frequent  complaint  Is  about 
shortages  of  doctors,  sometimes  more  gen- 
erally of  all  health  manp<jwer  and  woman- 
power  Along  with  this  grievance  often  goes 
the  more  or  less  explicit  charge  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  l>e<n 
choking  off  the  supply  of  doctors,  presumably 
to  Increase  Its  members'  monopolistic  power 
Nobody  can  deny  that  there  are  stiortages 
of  doctors  in  some  places  and  that  the  worsi 
problems  are  encountered  In  urban  .slums  and 
remote  rural  communities  But  the  United 
.States  as  a  whole  has  or.e  of  the  highest  ratios 
of  physicians  to  population  In  the  entire 
world  Between  1950  and  1970  the  iiun;ber  i  .' 
M  Ds  In  this  country  lncrea.sed  almost  50  per 
cent  or  substantially  more  than  the  roughly 
one-third  population  Increase  In  the  same 
period  Moreover,  the  country's  rates  of  phy- 
sician production  Is  mounting  rapidly  as  old 
medical  schools  expand  enrollments,  new 
medical  schools  begin  operating,  and  some 
medical  schools  cut  the  period  for  M  D  train- 
ing from  four  to  three,  or  even  two,  years.  In 
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September  1871,  according  to  an  estimate  by 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Collegee, 
12.500  new  medical  students  will  begin  their 
studies,  about  40  per  oent  more  than  the 
number  of  freshmen  enrolled  as  recently  as 
li»65. 

The  net  increase  oX  between  35,000  ai^d  40,- 
OM  doctors  In  this  country  Just  since  1»66 
makes  a  nK)ckery  of  the  charge  that  the  AMA 
or  any  othw  organteatlon  is  attempting  to 
preserve  some  sort  of  monopoly.  The  real 
problems  are  different,  and  they  have  at  least 
tnroe  roots.  One  Is  the  trend  toward  special - 
isl  care  and  away  from  general  practice,  a 
trend  bom  both  of  the  economic  advantagea 
of  being  a  specialist  and  of  the  increasing 
volume  and  complexity  of  medical  knowledge. 
A  second  factor  Is  the  understandable  desire 
of  many  physicians  to  live  and  practice  where 
It  Is  mort  advantageous  and  pleasant  for  tb«m 
to  do  so,  rather  than  in  surroundinga  of 
poverty  or  of  profeaalonaJ  iaoiatlon;  phy- 
slclai^  are  abundant  on  Manhattan's  fash- 
ionable East  Side  and  In  afBuent  Westchester 
County,  but  very  scarce  In  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant  and  the  East  Bronx.  Finally,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  upsurge  In  the  demand 
for  phyBlcians'  services  bom  of  the  Medloai* 
and  Medicaid  revolutlona  of  the  mld-i»60B, 
which  lowered  the  economic  barriers  to  med- 
\c»i  care  for  mlUlons  without  Immediately 
doing  anything  to  compensate  for  the  provi- 
sion of  this  care. 

Nevertheless,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
m  recent  years  more  Americana  have  been 
receiving  more — and  usually  better — medical 
care  than  ever  before  In  the  nation's  history. 
But  this  Is  lianlly  the  situation  that  the  term 
"health  care  crisis  "  brings  to  mind  or  is  in- 
tended to  bring  to  mind. 

A  third  oom4>lalnt  la  the  rapid  rise  In  the 
nation's  total  medical  bUI  Here  is  the  way 
the  Nixon  administration's  recent  White 
Paper  on  medical  care  put  tiie  indictment : 

"In  fiscal  year  1970.  the  nation  spent  »67 
billion  on  health,  nearly  tlxree-flftliB  again 
as  much  as  had  been  spent  only  four  years 
earlier  WtUle  undoubtedly  there  were  im- 
pr'jvements  In  the  quality  of  care  for  at  least 
some  of  the  population,  more  than  76  per 
cent  of  the  increase  In  expenditures  for  hos- 
pital care  and  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  in- 
crease for  phyalclaa  services  were  the  conse- 
quence of  inflation." 

Put  this  way.  of  course,  there  Is  a  strong 
Vmpiication  of  gouging,  of  conscienceless 
profiteering  at  the  expense  of  the  slclc  But 
every  American  knows  that  the  last  four  or 
five  years  have  been  a  period  of  rapid  generaX 
InflaUon.  of  sutjatantlai  rises  in  prices  aJxA 
wages  ttiroughout  the  economy.  Between  1967 
aud  1970,  for  example,  the  consumer  price 
Index  shows  that  physicians'  fees  rose  an 
average  of  21.4  per  cent,  or  almost  exactly 
ilie  same  percentage  by  wtiich  average  hourly 
earnings  of  workers  on  private  non-agricul- 
tural payrolls  Increased  over  the  same  period. 
Between  1967  and  1970,  the  consumer  price 
index  reports,  the  average  price  of  a  seml- 
private  hospital  room  rose  46  4  per  cent. 
Hospitals,  of  course,  are  very  labor-intensive 
Institutions,  and  before  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid many  of  their  personnel — interns,  resi- 
dents, and  housekeeping  workers,  many  of 
the  last  being  from  minority  groups— re- 
ceived very  low  wages  These  last  mentioned 
groups  have  particularly  benefited  from 
above-average  wage  raises  In  recent  years,  a 
circumstance  that  hardly  makes  such  for- 
merly disadvantaged  workers  economic  crim- 
inals. 

There  should  be  no  illusions  In  this  area. 
Proper  care  of  the  sick — ^particularly  of  the 
elderly,  who  make  up  such  a  disproportion- 
ately high  percentage  of  tlie  seriously  Ul — 
Is  and  always  will  be  a  very  expensive  propo- 
sition. There  are.  of  course,  Inefllclencies  in 
the  existing  medical-care  mechanism  that 
add  to  coats,  but  it  is  a  delusion  to  think 


that  the  physically  ill  or  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed can  be  handled  satisfactorily  and  hu- 
manely In  ways  that  will  compare  In  effi- 
ciency and  cc*t  effectiveness  ■with  the  as- 
sembly-line techniques  Detroit  uses  to  build 
automobiles.  Certainly  the  nation  does  not 
want  the  high  percentage  of  error  and  neglect 
In  Its  health  care  that  car  buyers  find  In  their 
new  vehicles. 

Yet,  it  is  essentially  assembly-line  medi- 
cine provided  by  collectivized  physicians  that 
the  critics  suggest  to  meet  the  "health  care 
crisis."  The  road  to  medical  utopla.  many 
voices  now  tell  us.  Is  to  be  found  by  general 
acceptance  of  prepaid  group  practice  ar- 
rangements (  "health  maintenance  organlza- 
Uons,"  In  Nixon  administration  jargon)  on 
the  model  of  the  Kalaer-Permanente  groups 
along  the  West  Coast.  Such  prescriptions  are 
natural  If  one  believes  this  country  Is  now  In 
a  health  care  crisis,  which  derives  from  the 
cliches  the  critics  employ  to  describe  present 
American  medicine.  They  hold  that  it  ia  "a 
cottage  Industry"  conalsUng  of  "solo  prac- 
titioners" working  on  a  "fee-for-«ervlce 
basis"  in  a  "non-ayBteni."  Simply  InverUng 
ti^eae  terms  produces  the  notion  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  mass-production  ntedical  indus- 
try staffed  by  teams  of  doctors  working  In- 
dependently erf  payment  in  a  highly  orga- 
nized system. 

This  descr^tlon  of  the  present  situation 
Is  grossly  oversimplified.  Anaerlcan  medicine 
today  is  highly  pluralistic.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans bare  completely  socialized  medicine: 
for  eicample,  thoee  in  t^e  armed  forces  and 
in  Veterans  Administration  boopltals.  Sev- 
eral million  others  belong  to  prepaid  group 
practice  organizatlacs.  and  additional  mil- 
lions look  to  boepltal  emergency  rooms,  out- 
patient clinics,  and  the  like  for  their  pri- 
mary medical  oare.  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and 
private  naedieal  insuraiKse,  including  Blue 
Cross,  have  revolutionized  ihe  economics  of 
medical  eare  In  recent  years.  In  short,  the 
stereotype  of  the  aick  American  going  to  the 
isolated  physician  and  digging  Into  his 
pocket  for  the  tiO  or  $16  fee  coven  only  a 
portion  erf  the  reality.  And,  except  In  remote 
areas,  no  physician  is  really  Isolated  since 
any  good  doctor  is  part  of  an  Informal  sys- 
tem that  Includes  him,  the  spedallau  he  re- 
fers patleots  to  when  specialists  are  needed, 
and  tb*  hoopltal  or  hospttais  he  sends  his 
patients  to  when  neceesary.  And  it  is  a 
strange  cottage  industry  indeed  thart  in- 
cludes such  institutions  as  New  York  City's 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  Boston's  Massachu- 
setu  General  Hospital,  and  similar  large  hos- 
pitals all  over  the  country. 

The  existing  pluralistic  system  p>rovlde8 
choices  for  both  physicians  and  patients.  In 
such  large  communities  as  New  York  City, 
Ban  Francisco,  and  Denver  there  Is  competi- 
tion between  private  physicians  and  group 
practice  organisations,  as  well  as.  of  oourae, 
among  the  private  physicians  tiiemaelveB. 
And  where  one  uses  private  practitioners,  the 
fact  that  the  doctor  collects  a  fee  gives  hlin 
an  economic  Interest  In  satisfying  the  pa- 
tient—  not  a  bad  motive  however  much  the 
Idealists  might  wish  that  doctors,  unlike  all 
other  human  beings,  had  no  sense  of  self- 
intereet.  And  the  fee  acts  as  a  partial  barrier 
to  excessive  calls  on  the  doctor's  eer-vlce.  a 
restraint  agalnErt  runmng  for  help  for  every 
vague  pain.  Moreover,  a  system  In  which  the 
doctor's  Income  is  proportionate  to  bow 
many  patients  he  sees  encourages  physicians 
to  work  hard.  Many  doctors  today  work 
«irt»  or  more  hours  weekly. 

Of  course,  insofar  as  American  nrjedldne  is 
still  a  cottage  Industry  based  on  a  one-to-one 
relation  between  a  family  doctor  and  a 
patient,  tt  baa  much  to  recommend  it  Since 
mo«t  ailments  are  self -limiting,  they  can  be 
handled  adequately  even  by  a  "solo  practi- 
tioner,"   especially   if,  as   is  normal,  he  has 


access  to  laboratory  and  X-ray  facilities,  A 
family  doctor — and  there  are  stUl  many  of 
them  arcmnd — gets  to  know  his  patients  as 
human  beings  and  is  able  to  provide  what  is 
probably  the  most  frequent  positive  outcome 
of  the  patient-phyalclan  encounter:  reas- 
surance and  psychological  stipport  A  large 
fraction  of  people  who  go  to  doctors  have  no 
objectively  detectable  lllneee  and  really  want 
psychiatric  aid.  which  comes  more  effectively 
from  a  man  or  woman  the  patient  knows 
than  from  some  Impersonal  stranger.  And  for 
many  frightened  jjersons.  reassurance  Is  far 
more  effective  If  It  comes  from  a  full-fledged 
M.D  than  from  a  physician's  assistant,  a 
nurse,  or  some  other  person  with  lees  training 
than  a  physician  has 

Private  medicine  also  hM  fla'ws.  of  course, 
and  is  sometimes  abused,  as  any  human  ar- 
rangement tends  to  be  Unscrupulous  doctors 
can  keep  a  patient  coming  back  more  times 
than  necessary  In  order  to  collect  more  fee*. 
But  the  fact  ttiat  most  doctors  are  busy  prol>- 
aWy  minimizes  this  type  of  abuse  Some  ob- 
servers have  charged  that  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  unneceesary  surgery  In  some  areas, 
a  possibility  that  cannot  l>e  dismissed.  Scane 
surgeons  have  complained  that  general  prac- 
titioners often  perform  surgMT  they  are  really 
not  qualified  to  undertake  sometimes  w^th 
terrible  and  even  fatal  results.  A  growing 
problem  tn  private  office  and  hospital  practice 
Is  the  plague  of  malpractice  suit*,  which  is 
adding  substantlaUy  to  the  coat  of  medical 
care.  Phyaiclans,  Increasingly  fearful  they 
may  be  stied,  are  practicing  "defensive  medi- 
cine," prescribing  more  laboratory  teets.  more 
X-rays,  and  more  q>eclalist  ooosultaUona 
than  are  often  necessary  In  order  to  be  sure 
they  have  an  adequate  defowc  if  a  dis- 
gruntled patient  sues.  But  the  same  problem 
will  exist  with  any  type  of  medical  system 
until  the  whole  malpractice  situation  is  radi- 
cally changed. 

There  could  be  xks  quarrel  with  advocates 
of  prepaid  group  practice  systems  if  these 
advocates  simply  urged  the  elimination  of 
existing  legal  t>arriers  to  such  arrangements 
and  limited  public  subsidy  to  help  meet  ini- 
tial costs  of  setting  up  such  groups.  K&iaer- 
Pennanente  and  similar  organizations  have 
shown  that  group  practice  is  one  feaalbto  way 
to  organize  medical  care,  with  attractions  ior 
some  pbyslctaiis  and  for  some  consumers. 
Physicians  get  reasonable  salarlea  freedom 
from  the  entrepreneurial  and  other  woes  of 
private  practices,  regular  hours,  and  the  ale 
of  other  phyaiclans  and  andUary  medical 
workers.  Patients  have  a  fixed  or  semi-fixed 
medicsa  coet.  for  which  they  can  budget  in 
advance,  and  a  source  of  medical  care  avail- 
able at  any  hour  and  on  any  day.  Competiiig 
with  private  physicians,  group  practices  can 
put  economic  curbs  on  private  doctors'  fees 
and  force  the  private  practitioners  to  malLe 
their  own  informal  or  formal  arrangements 
to  eiisure  that  patients  can  get  a  doctor  at 
3  a.m  on  a  Fourth  of  July  and  oc  other  oc- 
casions when  most  people  are  sleeping  or 
on  holiday. 

But  the  zealous  advocates  of  revolutionary 
change  In  American  medical  care  go  far 
beyond  such  modest  and  realistic  claims. 
Tliey  see  group  practice  or  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  as  wonder-working  sys- 
tems tliat  can  provide  better  care  for  Iowct 
costs  while  simultaneously  ensuring  tliat  the 
population  enjoys  better  health  than  ever 
before  It  Is  these  expectations  that  explain 
the  intensity  of  the  more  extreme  propa- 
gandists for  unlvM^al  health  insurance  and 
compulsory  group  practice. 

However,  the  evidence  presented  for  these 
claims  is  very  thin,  particularly  sinoe  group 
practice  in  tlie  United  Statee  baa  hiatartcaUy 
been  limited  to  special  groups,  while  wtiat  is 
advocated  by  the  extremlsta  la  ertenstcat  of 
this  mode  of  health  care  delivery  to  the  en- 
tire population. 
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How,  for  ex*mpl«,  can  group  practlc«  Im- 
prov*  Um  n*tk>D's  bMUth  If  idmUoaI  adenoe 
know*  ao  littl*  about  tbe  cauaea  of  the  de- 
genemtlva  and  beredltaj-y  diaeaaaa  tb«t  cauaa 
ao  muob  lUnaaa?  And  what  U  there  about 
group  practice  tbat  will  enable  It  to  stop 
amoklD^f.  overeating,  lack  of  exercise,  reek- 
leea  driving,  heroin  addiction,  alcoholism, 
poverty.  Inheritance  of  genetic  defecu,  and 
other  Individual  or  social  cau^seu  of  sickness 
and  death? 

Some  people  argue  that  the  end  of  direct 
flnanclal  ooet  for  medical  care  will  encour- 
age people  to  go  to  doctors  earlier  than  they 
might  otherwise  and  thus  catch  diseases  at  a 
stage  where  they  can  be  dealt  with  more 
eSectlvely  This  may  be  true  in  some  osMes. 
but  the  change  to  prepaid  medical  care  hs.s 
more  complex  oouseq  aencee. 

The  end  of  fee-for-servloe  removes  the  In- 
dividual physician's  economic  Interest  In  his 
patient,  while,  for  the  group  as  a  whole,  it  is 
eoocomlcally  advantageous  to  do  as  little  as 
poaalble  for  the  paUent.  For  the  subscriber 
to  such  a  group,  however,  the  removal  of 
additional  out-of-pocket  coet  for  a  visit  to 
the  doctor  creates  the  temptation  to  overiu^ 
the  group's  resourcea.  Thus,  a  tension  is  aut-o- 
matlcally  set  up  between  the  group  physi- 
cians and  their  patients. 

One  result  of  this  situation  has  been  well 
described  by  E>r.  Sidney  Oartleld.  the  founder 
of  the  Kalaer-Permanente  groups  Lact  year 
Dr  Oarfleld  wrote  In  the  Scxentift.c  American: 
"Klmlnatlon  of  the  fee  has  always  been 
a  must  In  our  thinking,  since  it  is  a  barrier 
to  early  entry  Into  sick  care  Early  entry  Is 
essential  for  early  treatment  and  for  pre- 
venting sMloxis  tllnees  and  complications. 
Only  after  years  of  ooetly  experience  did  we 
discover  that  the  ellminaUon  of  the  fee  is 
practically  as  much  of  a  barrier  to  early  sick 
care  as  the  fee  itself.  The  reason  is  that  when 
we  removed  the  fee.  we  rem<ived  the  regulator 
of  flow  Into  the  system  and  put  nothing  in 
Its  place  The  result  Is  an  uncontrolled  flood 
of  well,  worried-well,  early-sick,  and  sick-peo- 
ple into  our  p>olnt  of  entry — the  doctors  ap- 
pointment— on  a  flrst-come  flrst-served  basis 
that  has  Uttle  relation  to  priority  of  need. 
The  impact  of  this  demand  overloads  the 
system,  and.  since  the  well  and  worrled-weU 
people  are  a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
entry  mix.  the  usurping  of  available  doctors' 
time  by  the  healthy  people  actually  Inter- 
feres with  tbe  care  ctf  the  sick  " 

Dr  Oarfleld  Is  attempting  to  meet  this 
problem  by  experimenting  with  the  use  of 
computerized,  automated.  multiphasic 
screening  techniques.  A  battery  of  tests — by 
machines  and  physician's  assistants — Is  hard- 
ly the  kind  of  warm,  humane.  Intimate  med- 
ical care  moot  people  want  On  the  contrary. 
the  impersonality  of  such  care,  the  lack  of 
any  long-term  continued  contact  with  one 
physician.  Is  likely  to  repel  many  people. 
Moreover,  the  p>osslbllltles  that  a  national 
system  of  prepaid  group  practice  will  turn 
Into  a  bureaucratic  monster  are  enormous. 
It  Is  strange  that  the  enthusiasts  for  more 
"system"  In  medicine  have  not  learned  any- 
thing from  the  debacle  of  the  nation's  pub- 
lic school  system  In  every  community,  pub- 
lic school  education  Is  free  to  the  recipients; 
yet.  everywhere — or  almost  everywhere — 
there  Is  bitter  complaint  of  the  failure  of 
this  system  to  teach  effectively  or  to  satisfy 
the  psychological  needs  of  our  young  people. 
Strikes  by  schoolteachers  are  now  no  longer 
novelties.  Are  they  any  guarantees  that  a 
national  medical  system  will  not  follow  the 
sr.me  path,  and  that  someday  we  will  not 
have  strikes  by  doctors?  Will  some  future 
Ivan  nilch  have  to  appear  to  demand  the  lib- 
eration of  sick  Americans  from  the  medical 
bureaucrats  as  Mr.  Ulloh  now  calls  for  the 
llberatloo  of  young  Americans  from  the  edu- 
cational btiraaacrata? 

In  an  era  when  people  are  again  referring 
reapeotfully  to  the  one-room  schoolhouse  as 
a    "danng    axperlment,"    should    we    lightly 


scrap  the  cottage  Industry  aspects  of  medi- 
cine where  they  permit  Intimate,  long-term, 
and  humane  contacts  between  physicians 
and  patients?  A  human  being  Is  not  a  ma- 
chine that  can  be  flzed  by  any  garage  me- 
chanic when  something  goes  wrong.  Yet,  that 
philosophy  Is  the  Implicit  premise  of  mucii 
current  discussion  of  medical  reorganization. 

Tne  nation's  real  problems  of  medical 
care  can  best  be  met  by  measures  that  foc\is 
on  particular  trouble  areas,  rather  than  by  a 
violent  transformation  of  the  entire  com- 
plex medical  .system  that  would  affect  equal- 
ly all  parts,  those  working  well  and  those 
working  poorly 

Of  coiirse.  the  ghettoes  and  small  towns 
need  more  doctors  and  medical  facilities  But 
the  government  already  has  authority  to  re- 
cruit phjrslclans  and  other  medical  personnel 
to  meet  these  needs  And  If  young  physicians 
are  Ideallstlcally  anxious  to  go  Into  these 
deficient  areas,  why  shouldn't  the  state  help 
them  do  so'' 

'ITie  family  of  moderate  means  struck  by 
catastrophic  lllnese  CHn  be  bankrupted  by 
heavy  medical  bills  That  problem  could  be 
s<->lved  by  g<5vernment-organlzed  compulsory 
major  me<lloal  Insurance  whose  cost  on  a 
natUmal  per  capita  basis  would  be  relatively 
small. 

In  the  present  period  of  galloping  Infla- 
tion. It  Is  probably  Utopian  to  suppose  that 
the  Inflation  of  medical  costs  can  be  curbed, 
short  of  a  general  wage-price  freeze  for  the 
entire  economy.  But  It  Is  not  unrealLeilc  to 
suppose  that  the  upward  rocketing  of  hos- 
pital costs  might  be  slowed  down  by  a  variety 
of  measures.  One  Important  need  Is  for  re- 
vision of  the  formulas  lised  to  reimburse 
hospitals  under  Medicare.  Medicaid.  Blue 
Cross,  and  other  Insurance  schemes.  These 
formulas — which  In  the  past  have  often 
stressed  coet  reimbursement  without  pres- 
sures for  economy — need  to  be  altered  so 
that  hospital  administrators  will  be  more 
economy-minded  In  the  future  than  In  the 
past  The  needless  proliferation  of  duplica- 
tive hoepltal  facilities  needs  to  be  stopped 
and  replaced  by  systems  of  hospital  CfX)pera- 
tlon  so  that  patients  at  several  hospitals  In 
a  locality  have  shared  access  to  a  particularly 
scarce  or  expensive  facility  The  escalation 
of  medical  costs  could  also  be  usefully  coun- 
tered by  effective  action  on  the  malpractice 
front  so  as  to  curb  present  excesses  and 
abuses  that  add  significantly  to  the  costs 
patients.  Insurance  Arms,  and  the  govern- 
ment must  pay 

There  are  many  other  ways  In  which  the 
present  medical  system  can  be  Intelligently 
ar.d  humanely  improved.  But  these  needed 
auU  useful  Improvements  can  be  made  with- 
in the  context  of  a  continued  pluralistic  sys- 
tem Different  people  have  different  tastes 
and  different  needs.  Those  who  want  to  use 
prepaid  groups  should  be  permitted  to  do  so; 
those  who  want  to  go  to  a  physician  and  pay 
him  each  time  should  be  free  to  do  so,  Ux). 
The  result  may  not  seem  to  be  as  neat  on  an 
organization  chart  as  a  uniform  national 
system,  and  It  may  hnve  seemln_  Inefflclen- 
eles  and  duplications.  But  the  right  of  choice 
for  docuirs  and  patients  alike  Is  worth  such 
ooeta— at  least  In  a  really  humane  society. 

In  an  era  of  increasing  and  Justlfled  dis- 
enchantment with  big  government,  it  Is 
astonishing  that  so  many  well-meaning  and 
intelligent  reformers  essentially  want  to  na- 
tionalize and  bureaucratlze  American  medi- 
cine, either  explicitly  as  in  Britain  or  Im- 
plicitly as  In  some  of  the  legislation  before 
Congress  One  would  have  thought  that  the 
postal  and  public  school  systems  would  have 
taught  them  long  ago  that  nationalization 
does  not  mean  efficiency,  and  that  the  tele- 
phone systena  would  have  taught  them  that 
even  a  private  Integrated  system  can  develop 
serious  flaws.  Baaed  on  the  record  of  the  past, 
we  have  every  reason  to  suspect  that  if  the 
revolutionary  proposals  for  transforming 
American  medicine  are  adopted  and  Imple- 


mented, medical  care  In  thla  country  will 
cost  more  while  providing  lasa  aatlafactlon 
and  poorer  treatment  for  millions. 


ERTS— A  NEW  MARVEL  FOR  MAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  in  March  of  next  year,  the  world 
will  be  Introduced  to  an  entirely  new 
look  at  Itself,  a  look  that  will  be  provided 
from  500  miles  out  in  space,  a  look  that 
will  unveil  information  about  much  of 
the  earth  that  has  been  locked  up  since 
the  origins  of  the  earth  Itself. 

Next  year  NASA  will  launch  Ita  earth 
resources  technical  satellite — E31TS— 
which  will  contain  rem o ting  sensing  de- 
vices such  as  infrared  scarmers,  scatter- 
ometers,  side-kwking  radar,  and  laser 
profilers  all  of  which  will  give  man  hla 
first  opportunity  to  take  complete  inven- 
tory of  what  Is  happening  on  earth,  both 
in  temifi  of  the  earth's  natural  resources 
and  what  Impact  man  Is  having  on  those 
resources.  It  will  eventually  permit  man 
to  maintam  a  perpetual  Inventory  and 
monitor  the  condition  of  world  cto^m, 
forests  and  pollution  levels.  It  will  help 
countries  with  great  imexplored  Interiors 
explore  the  resources  of  such  regions.  It 
will  help  our  world's  great  cities  better 
understand  how  to  control  land  use  and 
traffic  movements. 

Mr.  President,  Claire  Sterling  wrote  a 
most  Interesting  column  on  this  tech- 
nological marvel  which  was  published 
in  the  Wsishlngton  Past  of  October  12  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

jProm   the   Washington  Poet.  Oct     12.    I97I) 

SriiNc  1HE  Wholi  World — Remote  Sensino 
AT   493    Mnj:s   Up  ^ 

(By  Claire  Sterling) 
Rome  -  By  next  March  a  satellite  called 
Erus-A  will  be  able  U)  tell  us  how  fast  the 
Sahara  Is  advancing  northward  and  south- 
ward aloiig  a  4  000-mlIe  front,  where  under- 
ground water  Is  rising  toward  the  surface 
beneath  half  a  million  square  miles  of  Lib- 
yan desert,  whether  to  expect  shortfalls  or 
bumper  crops  of  grain  In  the  northern  or 
southern  heml.sphere.  where  prospectors 
ought  to  l<x)k  for  oil  or  molybdenum,  wheth- 
er potato  blight  Is  about  to  break  out  In 
Maine  or  coconut  wilt  In  Kerala,  who  Is 
dumping  how  much  mercury  Into  some  Tu- 
goelav  river  or  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  which 
Antarctic  Icebergs  might  be  towed  to  Cali- 
fornia to  cool  hot  water  from  atomic  pyower 
plants. 

Alas  Ertj!-A  will  not  be  able  to  take  the 
t^^mperature  of  plants  coming  down  with  a 
itver  But  Urts-B  will,  a  year  later. 

The  procedure  1«  known  as  remote  sens- 
ing, which  It  literally  U  The  sending  will  be 
done  from  orbit  492  m'.les  abcve  the  earth, 
with  a  battery  of  scatterometers.  IrUra-red 
scanners,  laser  profilers,  side-looking  radar. 
antl-Iurch.  shudder  and  yaw  Installations. 
antennae  to  comanuiilcate  with  earth  sensors 
sending  up  ground  truth,  mu  I  tl -spectral 
camera   windows  and   Haselblad  cameras 

You  don't  really  need  all  this  to  sen-se 
remotely.  Any  bush  pilot  can  do  It  If  he 
can  fly  a  straight  line  In  a  Cessna  two-seater, 
with  Infra-red  Ektachrome  film  and  filters 
he  could  buy  anywhere.  Armies  do  quite  a 
bit  of  It  too,  with  more  expensive  lines  of 
equipment  (the  U-a  senses  very  well  re- 
motely) and  astronauts  have  Inevitably  done 
aome   in   the   course   of   dolns   other    things. 
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But  tber*  has  n«ver  been  anything  like  the 
earth  mission  satellite  Brte-A,  which  Is  go- 
lug  to  sense  every  corner  of  the  world  every 
18  days — 10,000  square  mUee  in  a  single  In- 
stant of  time — ^for  a  year,  wil^  such  stun- 
ning accuracy  that  It  can  learn  more  than  a 
farmer  knows  about  hla  own  10-aore  field 
within  a   1   per  cent  margin  of  error. 

Thla  will  give  the  human  race  Its  first 
chance  to  take  an  Inventory  of  the  planet: 
what  exactly  Is  on  it  In  the  way  of  plants, 
animals,  forests,  land,  water,  minerals,  peo- 
ple; what  stresses  nature,  and  we.  are  put- 
ting on  It 

Tli*  project  is  NASA's  and  with  It  the  credit 
for  putting  Erts-A'E  singular  talents  at  tbe 
world's  disposal  Everybody  was  Invited  to 
submit  projecta  In  a  doeen  fields — forestry, 
geology,  hydrology,  geography,  cartography, 
meteorology,  climatology.  oceanography, 
demography,  environmental  quality — for  Its 
350-odd  ezperlments.  Thirty-two  countrlea 
did,  and  even  those  who  didn't  will  be  free 
to  buy  prints  of  any  10,000  square-mile  pic- 
ture for  about  M 

It  Is  not  so  much  the  versatility  of  this 
satellite  as  the  harmony  of  the  world  It  will 
explore  that  makes  so  many  simultaneous 
and  often  revolutionary  experiments  possi- 
ble. All  objects  on  earth  with  tem|>eratures 
above  absolute  zero  i  -873  C)  radiate  elec- 
tromagnetic energy,  and  receive  radiation 
from  their  surroundings.  AU  of  this  shows  up 
somewhere  on  the  electromagnetic  spectrum, 
and  can  be  sensed  at  enormous  distances  by 
laser  or  radar,  or  Infra-red  and  panchromatic 

aim. 

On  an  Indian  coconut  plantation  In  Ke- 
rala, for  Instance,  the  crowns  of  healthy  coco- 
nut palms  show  up  red  on  infra-red  false 
color  fllm.  jacktreea  a  brighter  red.  caabewa 
pink,  and  some  trees  that  look  perfectly  all 
right  to  the  naked  eye  turn  pale  on  film, 
meaning  they  have  a  virus.  There  Is  hardly 
a  limit  to  what  Erts-A  wUl  be  able  to  "Bee" 
like  this:  vigorous  and  ailing  crops  anywhere 
on  the  globe,  moisture  In  soil,  overgrazed 
land,  lost  or  uncounted  people,  geological 
fault.9  or  folds  suggesting  respectively  min- 
eral and  fuel  deposits,  oil  slicks  on  the  sea, 
snnoke  plumes  In  the  air  pollutants  In  lakes 
or  nvers.  It  can  even  see  which  rivers  can 
survive  pollution  better  than  others;  and 
what  It  doesn't  see  It  will  hear,  by  radio,  from 
the  earth  sensors. 

If  It  did  nothing  but  tell  countries  what 
they  are  actually  doing  with  their  own  land. 
Erte-A  would  be  a  godsend  No  country  really 
knows,  ttiough  all  of  them  really  must.  The 
United  States,  for  Instance,  simply  cannot 
keep  track  of  changing  land  use  tending, 
among  other  things,  to  form  megapoli  such 
as  Bosnywash^  Boston,  New  York,  Washing 
ton)  which  will  soon  be  needing  three  bil- 
lion gallons  of  water  dally.  Yet  for  all  ttie 
Americana'  technological  Ingenuity,  the  fed- 
eral government  took  10  years  to  prepare  a 
detailed  land  use  map  selling  for  (KXI  and 
hopelessly  out  of  date  on  publication.  Even 
the  U-2.  .sensing  remotely,  would  need  to 
take  a  million  pictures  to  do  the  American 
job.  Erta-A  can  do  It  with  bbO. 

For  poor  countries  who  often  don't  know 
not  only  what  they're  doing,  but  what  they're 
not  doing  with  their  land — what  rich  soU 
may  lie  unused  or  timber  uncut,  what  water 
may  be  waiting  underground  to  be  tapped, 
what  dazzling  natural  wealth  they  may  be 
Bitting  on — Erts-A  is  a  pearl  beyond  price. 

They  are  evidently  aware  of  it,  too,  sines 
they  are  wUling  to  pay,  NASA,  which  has 
Invested  (100  million  in  £rta-A  and  B,  is  not 
giving  lu  product  away  for  nothing.  The  data 
will  !)•  free,  but  all  83  countries  taking  part 
will  have  to  pay  for  tba  intsrprvting,  which 
costs  an  arm.  and  make  the  findings  avail- 
able to  NASA.  Nobody  sescoa  to  mind,  not 
even  lAdlffsnt  MaU,  which  bopee  to  develop 
the  Niger  Basin's  water  resources  with  Srta- 
As    help.    Furthermore,    when    an    Interna- 


tional workshop  was  held  at  Ann  Arbor  last 
summer  to  teach  people  how  to  Interpret 
Erts  data.  400  showed  up  from  53  countries, 
at  their  own  expense. 

Stin,  there's  a  limit  to  how  much  they  can 
spend.  Interpreting  Is  nearly  everything 
where  remote  sensing  is  concerned,  an  art  as 
much  as  a  science.  Scientists  ai\d  managers 
can  be  oriented  in  use  of  the  data  In  only 
five  weeks,  at  the  University  of  CaliforiUa. 
But  it  takes  a  year  and  a  lot  more  money  to 
train  a  really  good  interpreter.  Scholarships 
are  reportedly  on  the  way,  which  the  FAO 
hopes  to  administer  and  certainly  ought  to. 
If  only  to  avoid  giving  the  whole  enterprise 
a  too-sticky  American  label 


BEM  ON  PAKISTAN  WAR 
Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  earlier 
this  month,  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
effective  peace  groups.  Business  Execu- 
tives Move  for  Vietnam  Peace  and  New 
National  Priorities,  focused  its  atten- 
tion on  another  Asian  war,  tliis  one  in 
Pakistan,  in  which  American  military 
materials  are  being  used  to  kill  the  local 
pKjpulace.  Tlie  calamity  here,  besides  the 
incredible  devastation  and  dislocation,  is 
ihat  the  only  misdeed  of  the  Bengali 
people  was  the  fact  that  they  won  an 
opeii  and  fair  democratic  election.  Tlie 
BEM  National  Covmcil  issued  a  sUte- 
ment  concerning  U.S.  involvement  in 
this  crisis.  I  linlte  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  the  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  on  the  war  in  Pakistan  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows; 

BEM  Natiomal  Council  Statement  on  East 
Pakistan.  OcroaEa  1,  1971 

The  situation  In  East  Pakistan,  where 
over  eight  noilUon  Bengali  refugees  have 
fled  to  India,  and  millions  more  languish 
m  the  Interior  of  the  country,  terrorized  by 
the  West  Pakistan  Army,  may  soon  result  In 
the  greatest   tragedy  In  human  history. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  as  Americans  and 
businessmen  that  American  arms,  bomb- 
ers, and  tanks  continue  to  be  used  to  thwart 
the  results  of  the  first  freely  held  elections 
111  Pakistan's  history,  and  that  the  adnUn- 
Istration  continues  to  supply  replacement 
parts  and  supplies  In  the  mistaken  notion 
that  somehow  this  contributes  to  TT.S.  se- 
curity. 

As  in  South  Viet  Nam,  we  find  ourselves 
supporting  a  dictator  m  hla  efforts  to  pre- 
vent self-determination  through  free  elec- 
tions. A.S  In  Viet  Nam,  newspapers  have  been 
c;o,sed  political  opponents,  in  both  East  and 
We.st  Pakistan,  have  been  Jailed,  and  U.8 
hiillt  aircraft  drop  their  lethal  loads  on 
Asian  peasanu. 

We  demand  that  our  government  place  an 
Immediate  embargo  on  any  further  U.S. 
shipments  of  arms  or  military  supplies,  as 
well  as  the  transhipment  of  such  arms  and 
.supplies  through  Intermediary  countries  to 
Pakistan  on  the  grounds  that  any  contrac- 
tiial  arrangements  between  Pakistan  and 
U.B.  cltlxens  and/or  the  U.S.  government 
are  null  and  void  since  the  legal  National 
Assembly  has  not  been  permitted  to  con- 
vene, that  the  continuation  of  such  ship- 
ments serves  to  make  our  country  a  party 
to  the  crime  of  genocide  now  being  per- 
petrated. 

We  also  call  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  immediately  enact  the  bills 
pending  In  both  houses  calling  for  tbe  with- 
holding of  all  military  and  economic  aaatat- 
ance  and  sales  of  military  supplies  until  the 
distribution  of  food  and  other  relief  meas- 


ures, supen-lsed  by  iaternaUonal  agenciee. 
take  place  on  a  regular  basis  throughout 
East  Pakistan  and  a  majority  of  the  refugees 
are  repatriated'  (Senate  amendment  No  159 
and  House  Resolution  9160  )  We  further  de- 
mand that  the  proviso  excepting  expendi- 
tures from  previously  appropriated  funds  be 
stricken  from  the  legislation. 

We  must  begin  now  to  act  on  hunr.aniiar- 
lan  principles  and  with  common  sense,  or 
expect  further  erosion  of  respect  for  the  U.S. 
by  our  own  citizens  and  by  those  of  other 
countries. 


NA1TONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
SURVEY— PART  IH 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
Uie  past  several  days.  I  have  placed  in 
the  Record  questions  on  national  healtli 
insuiance  asked  by  Opinion  Research 
Corp.  in  a  nationwide  survey. 

The  first  questions  pertained  to  gen- 
eral attitudes  toward  natioruil  health 
insurance  and  whether  new  Federal 
health  insurance  programs  are  needed. 
Today  s  question  is: 

What  do  you  think  a  nationwide  Federal 
health  insurance  program  should  cover ^ 

As  the  introductory  material  from 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  states: 

TTie  American  people  do  not  want  fully 
socialized  medicine  at  the  j>resent  time. 

A.S  the  material  below  will  indicate, 
there  is  support  for  Federal  health  in- 
surance for  the  needy,  the  aged,  veteraiis 
and  their  families.  That  is  the  only  cate- 
gory that  received  a  majority  vote  and 
only  54  percent  of  the  blacks  and  51  per- 
cent of  the  wiiites  even  favored  Federal 
lieaith  insurance  for  the  needy,  the  aged, 
veterans  and  their  families.  All  other 
groupe  and  all  other  programs  received 
less  tlian  50  percent  approval. 

Quoting  from  the  conclusions  drawn 
by  Opinion  Research  Corp  : 

Tlie  all-inclusive  health  insurance  program 
sponsored  by  Senatcw  Edward  Kennedy  ap- 
peals to  only  about  one  out  of  six  Americans 
( 17  per  cent  of  the  total  public) . 

I  call  attention  to  that  fact  only  one 
in  six  Americans  favors  the  all-inclusi\e 
proposal  sponsored  by  Senator  Kennedy. 

Tlie  survey  showed  there  is  relatively 
little  difference  between  Democrats,  Re- 
publicans and  independents  concerning 
the  various  questions  which  were  asked. 
Indeed,  only  21  percent  of  the  Democrats 
favored  Senator  Kennedy's  program — 
only  one  in  five — while  just  17  percent  of 
the  independents  and  only  13  percent  of 
the  Republicans  favor  "full  coverage  for 
everyone  " 

It  is  well  to  remember  tl»at  even  Sena- 
tor Kennedys  bill  does  not  provide  "full 
coverage  for  everj'one"  As  a  spokesman 
for  the  APL-CIO,  chief  sponsor  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  bill  has  said,  the  Ken- 
nedy bill  would  cover  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  averaige  family's  medical 
bills. 

The  all-inclusive  health  insurance  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  Senator  Kennedy  ap- 
peals to  only  about  one  out  of  six  Amer- 
icans— 17  percent  of  the  total  public.  In 
contrast,  a  majority — 54  percent  support 
Federal  coverage  for  the  needy,  the  aged, 
veterans  and  their  families. 

President  Nixon's  proposals  to:  First, 
Increase  the  supply  of  doctors,  second. 
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insure  against  the  effects  of  catastrophic 
illness,  and  third,  assist  in  the  formation 
of  health  maintenance  organizations,  all 
receive  fairly  widespread  public  support. 
As  to  the  question  "What  do  you  thinlc 
a  nationwide  Federal  health  insurance 
proKrajn  siiould  cover''"  54  percent  of  the 
surveyed  white  population  agreed  that 
the  needy,  the  aged,  and  ve'erans  and 
their  families  should  be  covered,  while 
51  percent  of  the  blacks  concurred. 

In  medical  training  categories.  41  per- 
cent of  tlie  whites,  compared  to  38  per- 
cent of  the  blacks,  favored  covering  the 
expenses  for  the  training  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  health  technicians. 

Payment  for  serious  illness,  not  pres- 
ently covered  by  private  health  insurance 
plans  for  everybody,  wa.s  favored  by  33 
percent  of  the  whites  and  46  percent  of 
the  blacks 

A  total  of  32  percent  of  the  whites  and 
41  p>ercent  of  the  blacks  questioned 
agreed  that  the  program  should  also  en- 
tail support  for  health  clinics  where  peo- 
ple can  pay  to  belong  and  get  treatment 
at  no  extra  cost. 

As  to  basic  medical  coveraKe  for  every- 
body, to  replace  private  plan.s  such  a.s 
Blue  Cross/ Blue  Shield.  26  percent  of 
the  whites  and  33  percent  of  the  blacks 
were  in  agreement  that  this  should  be 
done 

The  re.sults  .^liowed  18  percent  of  the 
whites  and  17  percent  of  the  blacks  favor- 
ing the  program  covering  all  medical  ex- 
penses of  eveiT  resident. 

Only  7  [lercent  of  the  whites  and  1  per- 
cent of  the  blacks  surveyed  were  against 
any  program  with  10  percent  of  the 
whites  having  no  opinion  compared  to 
18  percent  of  the  blacks. 

There  is  a  surprising  aKreement  among 
Democrats,  Republicans,  and  independ- 
ents about  various  Federal  health  Insur- 
ance propo.sal.^. 

For  example.  Federal  health  insurance 
proposals  that  would  cover  the  needy, 
aged,  and  veterans,  training  of  doctors 
and  nurses,  and  catastrophic  illness  is 
supported  at  equivalent  levels,  regardless 
of  party  preference. 

Republicans  tend  to  be  somewhat  less 
enthusiastic  about  health  maintenance 
organizations,  replacing  private  plans, 
and  full  coverage  for  everyone. 

As  to  voter  preferences  for  Federal 
health  Insurance  proposals,  the  question 
was  asked,  "What — as  shown  on  this 
list — do  you  think  nationwide  Federal 
health  insurance  program  .should  cover?" 
A  total  of  5.5  percent  of  the  Democrat,s, 
54  percent  of  the  Republicans,  and  36 
percent  of  the  Independents  thought  it 
should  cover  the  needy,  aged,  and  vet- 
erans. 

A  total  of  43  percent  of  the  Democrats. 
40  percent  of  the  Republicans,  and  44 
percent  of  the  indei>endents  thought  the 
program  should  cover  the  training  of  doc- 
tors and  nur-ses 

As  for  coverage  of  catastrophic  Illness. 
38  percent  of  the  Democrats  surveyed,  33 
percent  of  the  Republicans,  and  35  per- 
cent of  the  independents  thought  Fed- 
eral health  Insurance  should  cover  this 
kind  of  a  program. 

As   to  health  maintenance  organiza- 


tions, 35  percent  of  the  Democrats.  25 
percent  of  the  Republicans  and  38  per- 
cent of  the  independents  were  in  favor 
of  Its  inclusion. 

Thirty-three  percent  of  the  Demo- 
crats, 19  percent  of  the  Republicans,  and 
■j8  percent  of  the  independenU  surveyed 
thouglit  private  plans  should  be  replaced 
by  Federal  health  insurance  proposals. 

Full  coverage  for  everyone  was  pre- 
ferred by  21  percent  of  the  Demo<'rats.  13 
percent  of  the  Republicans  and  17  per- 
cent of  the  independents  who  were  sur- 
veyed. 


NEW  TOWNS— A  CURE  FOR  URBAN 
ILL.S? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
concept  for  solving  the  urban  problems, 
new  towns  hold  much  excitement  and 
promise  Or  do  they? 

Essentially,  this  is  the  question  posed 
by  a  recent  article  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  Fran  P.  Hosken  has  ex- 
amined the  building  of  new  towns  in 
France,  Sweden,  England,  and  Finland 
and  has  concluded  that — 

Yes  .  .  totally  planned  and  fltianced  by 
public  and  private  means,  new  towns  are 
Intended  to  solve  present  problems,  flU  fu- 
ture   needs,   and    complement    tbe   envlron- 

ineat. 

The  article  points  out  that  private 
business  has  found  new  town  develop- 
ment highly  profitable  in  France  and 
Britain,  while  in  Sweden  and  other  parts 
of  Scandinavia  private  industry  builds  all 
the  housing. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  take  advantage  of  the 
new  town  concept.  We  badly  need  plan- 
ning: we  badly  need  new  patterns  of  .set- 
tlement, we  badly  need  urban  areas  that 
reflect  the  best  our  living  has  to  offer 
rather  tlian  skyrocketing  taxes  and  the 
collapse  of  services. 

New  towns  provide  a  model — not  the 
only  model  for  urban  development — but 
one  which  deserves  sympathetic  consid- 
eration by  the  highest  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

On  June  18,  1971,  I  submitted  Sen- 
ate Resolution  141,  resolving  that  it  was 

the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  ought  to  make  available 
to  public  new  community  developers  all 
of  the  financial  assistance  authorized  un- 
der title  VII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970. 

So  far,  there  has  been  little  or  no  re- 
sponse by  the  administration  to  this  res- 
olution. And  I  am  informed  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  still 
refuses  to  pay  the  interest  differential 
for  public  developers  of  new  communi- 
ties. 

Mr  President,  I  do  hope  that  the  at- 
titude of  the  administration  will  change. 
I  do  hope  that  they  will  see  fit  to  fol- 
low the  intent  of  Congress  by  funding 
new  community  developers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Fran 
P.  Hoskens  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


I  Prom  the  CtirlBtlan  Science  Monitor,  Sept 

17,   1971) 

Are  New  Towns  a  Ctthe  ro«  U»b.\n  Ilus? 

(By  Fran  P    Hoekexi ) 

Never  before  has  greater  ParU  seen  s<i  much 
building.  Looking  down  over  ttie  city  from 
Mtintmartre'i  Sacr^  Coeur  church  or  driving 
In  any  direction  out  of  town,  one  CAn  see 
luindredfl  of  construction  sites,  punctuated 
by  gigantic  building  cranes 

A  whole  new  city  of  hlKh-rtse  office  build- 
ings IS  going  up  at  La  Dt'feuse  on  the  edge 
of  the  city  While  this  new  olfloe  center  will 
help  to  relieve  downtown  congestion.  La  D^. 
fen.se  Is  also  far  eno\igh  ouUilde  the  historic 
city  that  It  will  not  Interfere  with  the  mag- 
nificent monumenta  and  buildings  of  tit* 
traditional  Paris  skyline. 

An  excellent  new  subway  connect*  La  De- 
fense with  the  main  station  at  the  Etolle. 
located  under  the  square  of  the  Arc  de  Trl- 
omphe.  Tills  new  line  eventually  will  extend 
outside  Paris  to  provide  a  rapid  train  service 
to  some  of  the  newly  planned  towns  which 
are  beginning  to  surround  the  old  capital. 

EXTINSU'B     PLANNING 

At  present,  of  all  the  world's  cities,  Paris 
has  the  moet  extensive,  comprehensive,  and 
far-reaching  building  plans  To  be  sure  plan- 
ning, especially  for  the  new  towns  has  be<'n 
going  for  10  years  Now  new  construction  Is 
sprouting  everywhere— highways  subways  a 
new  major  International  airport  and  Innum- 
erable homes  and  office  buildings  In  addition. 
renovation*  and  cleanups  of  historic  build- 
ings are  continuing  all  over  Paris,  under  a 
program  that  was  Rtarted  some  years  ago  by 
the  Ministry  of  Cultural  AtTalrs 

The  explanation  given  for  thl.s  truly  ex- 
traordinary activity  Is  that  Paris  has  had  to 
catch  up  with  other  European  cities  The  gov- 
ernment and  the  whole  public  sector  are 
deeply  Involved  in  the  planning  and  build- 
ing of  a  whole  new  environment 

Bulldliig  activity  In  the  private  f-ector  has 
already  produced  countless  new  othce  and 
housing  developments  all  over  the  outskirts 
of  Paris.  Scattered  between  quaint  old  two- 
story  houses,  some  with  small  gardens,  this 
hapha7.ard  growth  Is  uneconomical,  ugly, 
and  creates  transportation  problems  for 
everyone  Therefore  the  Pans  region  ha**  been 
making  plans  that  coordlnat*  with  Frances 
national  development  Now,  after  years  of 
plaruilng.  the  French  are  reaping  the  rewards 
of  hard  effort. 
VIEW  raoM  THE  top:  th«  nattonai,  pictotie 

A  new  national  office  with  ministerial  pow- 
er. L'Ami^nagement  du  Terrltolre  (the  Ofllce 
for  Land  Management),  was  established  In 
1963  A  national  plan  was  developed  which 
divided  France  Into  eight  economic  and  geo- 
graphic areas,  plus  the  Paris  region.  Each  of 
these  regions  has  several  existing  cities  These 
cities  are  to  be  strengthened  by  decentral- 
izing certain  service  functions  fmm  Parle 
Industry-  and  Job-creating  buslne.<ifi  develop- 
ment Is  publicly  supported  In  these  urban 
centers. 

Varying  degrees  of  public  sxipport,  de- 
pending on  the  regional  development  policy, 
are  given  to  Industries  and  enterprises  mov- 
ing Into  the  designed  locations.  Outright  pay- 
ments for  each  Job  created,  tax  Incentives 
of  all  kinds,  and  low  coat  of  land  are  a  few 
examples. 

Depending  on  the  demographic  economic, 
and  social  studies  undertaken  by  the  new 
reglon.il  development -management  offlces 
and  svibject  to  approval  by  the  central  office 
In  Paris,  each  region  offers  different  finan- 
cial Incentives  The  Paris  region  offers  no  t*x 
incentives  at  all  In  fact,  the  thrust  of  na- 
tional planning  la  to  create  balanced  develop- 
ment throughout  France.  Without  controi 
and  proper  planning.  Paris  and  Ita  lurround- 
ings  would  fall  victim  to  extreme  pollution 
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and   probably   be   strangled    by   people    and 

traffic. 

KIGirr-kCOION    CONCEPT 

Whole  new  towns  are  planned  for  the  eight 
dltTerent  regions  of  Prance  to  strengthen  this 
decentralisation  plan.  The  only  thing  these 
new  towns  have  In  common  Is  that  they  are 
all  quite  different  In  concept,  In  design,  and 
In  approach  to  the  problems  caused  by  differ- 
ent localities. 

The  plan  for  the  new  towns  Is  not  a  land- 
use  development  plan,  but  rather  a  plan  Tor 
establishing  development  priorities  and 
growth  i>oles  New  centers  of  activity  are  de- 
signed to  flexibly  guide  rather  than  physically 
nx  growth. 

All  services — roads,  schools,  and  social  cen- 
ters— of  the  towns  are  not  only  planned  con- 
comitantly with  the  housing,  but  they  are 
publicly  nnanced  and  btiUt  to  be  ready  when 
the  first  Inhabitants  move  In  Furthermore, 
moet  of  the  housing  Is  subsidized  In  one 
form  or  another  Private  developers  are  en- 
couraged to  participate  on  every  level  A  great 
effort  Is  made  to  attract  business  and  Indus- 
try to  relocate,  making  the  towns  economi- 
cally Independent  by  creating  Jobs 

It  Is  debatable  where  a  satellite  develop- 
ment ends  and  a  "new  town"  star^  Profes- 
sionals use  different  definitions.  Le  Mlrall 
outside  Toulouse  and  HerouvUle  outside  Caen 
are  well  under  way  and  are  considered  by 
many  to  be  in  the  process  of  becoming  new 
towns.  There  are  more  and  larger  ones  in 
various  stages  of  planning  outside  many 
older  cities.  Including  whole  new  vacation 
towns  In  the  south  of  France 

But  without  doubt  the  most  interesting 
new-town  project  Is  the  one  at  Vaudreull 
outside  of  Rouen.  Vaudreull  Is  an  experi- 
mental town  In  every  sense  of  the  word.  A 
whole  new  approach  to  planning  Is  being 
used  whereby  the  town  may  grow  In  many 
different  ways  Instead  of  along  predeter- 
mined lines  as  has  been  the  traditional 
method. 

To  start  with,  a  '  seed  '  town  Tor  about  15.- 
(XX)  will  be  buUi  This  seed  town  is  to  the  de- 
veloped city  what  the  child  Is  to  the  man. 
Experiments  of  all  kinds  will  be  Initiated, 
carefully  studied  In  terms  of  the  larger  town 
and  town  building  In  the  rest  of  France  and 
other  countries  as  well  Vaudreull  Is  trying  to 
evolve  planning  and  development  methods 
that  are  adaptable  to  the  rapid  changes  of 
our  times 

Innovations  are  planned  In  site  develop- 
ment, traffic  control  and  transportation,  in- 
dustrial development,  and  housing.  For  a 
start,  4,000  housing  unite  will  be  built. 

The  ministry  in  charge  Is  working  with  a 
group  of  developers  and  Industrialists  who 
are  interested  In  expcrinienilng  They  want 
to  try  out  uew  Ideas  in  every  area  of  town 
building  to  study  the  economic  viability  of 
new  methods  and  experiments. 

POLLUTION    FREE 

But  the  guiding  and  most  innovative  fac- 
tor for  the  development  Is  to  create  a  pollu- 
tion-free environment  from  the  start.  Or 
stating  It  realistically,  an  environment  that 
will  minimize  water,  noise,  and  environmen- 
tal pollution  of  every  kind  by  building  In 
safeguards  and  recycling  methods  In  all  serv- 
ices. Industries,  and  permanent  installations 

Each  decision  as  to  what  is  built  In  the 
new  town,  where  and  how,  will  be  consid- 
ered from  the  point  of  view  of  how  does  It 
affect  the  quality  of  the  environment,  what 
are  It.s  sociological  and  i>sychologlcal  effects, 
and  what  are  the  costs?  Feedback  mecha- 
nisms axe  bull".  In.  and  the  effects  of  the  new 
experiments  on  the  environment  and  peo- 
ple will  be  carefully  studied. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Housing 
and  tJrban  Development  Is  working  with  the 
French  Oovemment  on  some  Joint  experi- 
mental programs  in  Vaudreull,  In  the  area 
of  pollution  control.  VaudreuU  Is  the  only 
planned  new  town  taking  this  experimental 


approach  and  trying  to  make  it  Into  an  eco- 
nomically viable  reality  with  the  cooperation 
of  business  and  industry. 

TKE    PAaiS    RXOION 

The  Paris  region,  which  Is  much  larger 
than  a  U.S.  metropolitan  area,  has  been 
growing  more  rapidly  than  any  other  area 
of  France,  To  control  and  organize  this 
growth,  new  towns  have  been  established. 

Demographers  predict  that  the  Paris  re- 
gion win  grow  from  8  million  to  14  mUllon 
people  In  the  next  30  years  The  same  experts 
say  this  kind  of  growth  must  be  organized 
and  channeled  Into  viable  urban  centers  or  It 
will  severely  Impair  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Prance,  ruin  Paris  as  a  city,  and  spoil 
by  pollvitlon  the  most  densely  populated 
area  of  France 

According  to  FYance's  national  decentral- 
ization plan,  new  industry  locating  m  the 
Paris  region  gets  no  subsidies  or  tax  etdvan- 
tages — on  the  contrary,  they  face  higher  costs 
and  higher  taxes.  But  for  business  that  stUI 
wishes  or  has  to  locate  In  the  area,  new 
urban  centers  have  been  set  aside.  These  new 
towns  are  built  near  or  in  conjunction  with 
older  settlements,  thus  using  existing  trans- 
portation routes  which  are  modernized  and 
strengthened. 

The  towns  or  areas  going  ahead  most  rap- 
Idly  with  vigorous  government  support  are 
Cergy-Pontolse,  Evry,  Trappes,  Valiee  de  la 
Marne  (an  urban  region  that  as  yet  has  no 
named  center  i.  and  Melun-S^nart  The 
double  names  connote  old  existing  towns  on 
the  outskirts  of  which  the  new  planned 
town  will  grow,  eventually  to  form  a  whole 

These  towns,  or  centers  for  concentrated 
urban  development,  follow  a  grand  plan  of 
a  parallel -growth  axis  north  and  south  of 
Paris  which  follows  the  direction  of  the  Seine 
but  safeguards  and  keeps  out  of  development 
the  river  basin  Itself  The  growth  axis  Is  sup- 
ported by  a  transp>ortatlon  network  (Includ- 
ing new  trains  which  are  In  the  process  of 
being  built)  coordinated  with  existing 
routes,  parts  of  which  are  already  in  use 

Creg-Pontolse  and  Evry  which  are  the  two 
towns  furthest  along  in  their  development 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  open-ended,  staged, 
flexible  development,  they  don't  follow  a 
fixed  plan.  Both  towns  have  already  com- 
pleted new  "Prefecture"  buildings,  or  region- 
al administrative  centers,  which  attract 
many  people  and  businesses  to  the  new 
towns. 

The  syndicate,  or  town-development  cor- 
porations, of  Cergy-Pontolse  Is  In  the  process 
of  building  the  first  and  smaller  center  of  the 
newly  planned  regional  development.  This 
center  is  scheduled  to  be  finished  in  five 
years— an  Incredibly  short  time. 

The  second,  much  larger  center,  which  will 
be  closer  to  the  existing  old  town  of  Pontolse, 
wont  be  started  until  the  first  center  is  com- 
pleted TTie  whole  new  town.  Including  the 
existing  old  towns,  will  have  a  population  of 
some  300,000  people  by  the  year  2000, 

Evry,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  airport  of 
Orly,  announced  In  mid-May  an  internation- 
al competition  for  7,000  housing  units.  In- 
cluding all  the  infrastructure,  schools,  and 
other  service  facilities  The  first  stage  of  the 
proposal  Is  due  In  October.  This  suggests  a 
magnitude  and  speed  of  development  and 
building  that  Is  quite  unmatched  anywhere 
else. 

(Jergy-Ponlolse  and  Evry  are  discttssed  In 
more  detail  on  the  Real  Estate  page  of  this 
Issue. 

NEW  crriEs  AND  towns:  a  compakison 

Tlie  new  towns  of  Prance  certainly  are 
quite  different  In  approach,  conception  and 
design  from  the  first  generation  new  towns 
in  Britain  which  mostly  are  limited  to  a 
population  of  100,000  or  less.  Even  In  Britain 
It  Is  felt  today  that  this  Is  too  small.  The 
second  generation  new  towns,  for  Instance, 
Mllton-Keynes   and    the   yet   unnamed   new 


"area  of  Intense  urbanization"  planned  for 
Lancashire  (near  Manchester),  will  not  only 
have  many  more  people,  but  they  follow  a 
vastly   different   approach. 

WhUe  a  British  new-town  corporation 
owns  the  land  and  moet  of  the  buildings 
in  the  first  generation  new  towns  (such 
as  Stevenage.  Basildon,  and  numerous  others 
around  London,  as  well  as  Cumbernauld  and 
other  Scottish  new  towns) ,  the  new  approach 
In  Milton -Keynes  is  to  bring  In  private  de- 
velopers from  the  start  The  older  new  town.s 
after  20  years  have  amortized  their  Invest- 
ment and  are  financially  stable  and  could 
therefore  expand — but  they  were  planned  for 
a  maximum  size. 

The  French  towns  work  with  private  de- 
velopers from  the  start.  Their  syndicate  or 
town  corporation  has  to  get  Its  money  back 
m  a  hurry  The  government  loan  penod  In 
Cregy-Pontolse,  for  Instance,  Is  only  six  years 
As  a  result,  while  the  French  towns  will  get 
the  capital  back  rapidly,  the  long-term  profit 
from  land  development  will  go  to  the  private 
Investor  and  developer  Instead  of  to  the  town 
or  public  sector.  That  Is,  the  vast  public 
investments  in  terms  of  roads.  Infrastructure 
and  all  services  will  never  be  repaid, 

STOCKHOLM'S    SrStJXBL* 

Stockholm's  first  and  now  classic  town- 
buUdlng  program  In  its  metropolitan  area 
consisted  of  the  city  buying  the  land  sur- 
rounding the  city  center,  holding  it  and  thus 
keeping  It  out  of  speculative  development 
Years  later  when  It  was  needed,  the  city  buUt 
new  suburban  communities  on  the  land  they 
had  bought  at  a  reasoaable  price.  Tlie  two 
best-known  satellites,  Parsta  and  ValUngby, 
have  become  models  for  community  planning 
around  the  world. 

.Similar  planned  developments  have  been 
built  around  Copenhagen  and  Oslo,  all  on 
government-owned  land  and  with  strict  con- 
trols as  to  what  can  be  built  and  how.  All 
these  towns  contain  large  numbers  of  In- 
expensive subsidized  apartments  and  houses 
and  were  buUt  for  economically  mixed  income 
groups. 

Taptola,  the  delightful  privately  developed 
town  outside  Helsinki.  Is  for  only  15  000  peo- 
ple and  very  much  more  dispersed  than  most 
other  new  towns  But  even  here  subsidized 
housing  Is  provided  to  accommodate  different 
socio-economic  groups 

All  the  new  city  and  town  planning  and 
building  abroad,  in  tact  all  new  planned  ur- 
ban development,  has  taken  quite  the  op- 
posite route  from  what  is  happening  in  the 
U.S.  Certainly  the  U.S.  metropolitan  areas  Kre 
growing  every  bit  as  fast  as  any  European 
ones.  But  they  are  growing  without  any 
planning,  without  any  guidelines,  and  in 
many  cases  not  even  public  investments  are 
coordinated.  Furthermore  zoning  Is  used  to 
keep  out  subsidized  housing  and  in  many 
cases  also  middle-Income  development,  which 
effectively  creates  racial  and  economic  seg- 
regation. 

In  the  U,S.  there  is  a  noose  of  white,  rich, 
segregated  suburbs  surrounding  black,  dete- 
riorating cities  Abroad,  many  middle-  and 
low-income  {>eople  hiive  and  are  moving  into 
the  suburbs  and  into  the  new  towns,  which 
are  subsidized. 

rNOONTKOLLKD    U,S     SPKAWI, 

Regional  development,  let  alone  nations! 
planning,  as  In  France,  Is  still  considered 
"coercive"  or  "un-Amertcan"  by  much  of  the 
U.S.  public.  But  It  Is  that  same  public  whlcJi 
spends  countless  hours  In  traffic  Jams:  and 
which  lives  In  the  ugliest,  most  polluted  and 
most  expensive  urban  areas  of  the  entire 
developed  world. 

Many  U,S.  cities  are  full  of  old  specula- 
tively buUt  housing  that  is  rapidly  falling 
apart  The  older  suburbs  now  are  beginning  to 
show  the  same  symptoms  of  deterioration, 
pollution,  congestion  that  lu  Inhabitants 
thought  they  left  behind  when  they  moved 
from  the  city. 
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Reston.  Va.,  and  OituinbU.  Md  ,  are  tbti 
only  r«al-aet«te  dcrelopinents  on  the  \JA. 
eftst«rn  seaboard  that  cotUd  be  called  planned 
ne'v  'iiwns  Together,  both  acoommodate  few- 
er than  300.000  people  or  a  thb-d  less  than  one 
new  t<3wn  In  the  Parta  region.  Reston's  ongl> 
nal  cwner  had  to  sell  out  a«  he  could  not 
ftnd  house  buyere  last  enough  Columbta  ha« 
been  building  for  many  ye.4rs.  aod  stUl  Ita 
U>wrx  center  la  not  yet  finished;  Its  scattered 
•■viUa^fee"  make  anything  but  a  real  town 

Both  projects  testify  to  the  fact  that  a  pri- 
vate developer  faces  blR  problenia  when 
buUdlnK  new  towns,  because  It  Is  not  profit- 
able and  requires  too  much  capital  over  too 
long  a  time  Besides  any  privately  built  new 
town  has  the  same  defect  as  most  U  3.  stib- 
urban  dcvel.jpmenl:  It  Is  cnmpletely  sein-e- 
frated  economically  and  as  a  result,  racially  as 
well. 

MICaALOPOLISES    PUSH 

In  the  meantime.  B<->s-Wash  (Boston- 
Washington  i.  San-8an  (San  Francisco -San 
DlegoK  and  Chlpltts  ( CThlcago-Plttaburgh >  . 
the  three  megnlopolltan  regional  develop- 
ments, are  pushing  a  wave  of  people  before 
them.  The  Eastern  seaboard  alone  will  g-row 
by  15  million  pei-iple  in  the  reit  10  years 
Metropolitan  New  York  threatens  to  double 
Us  present  size  by  t  he  year  2000 

The  price  the  public  pays  /or  lack  of  plan- 
ning and  controls  rises  Kf^iietrlr^illy  with  the 
Influx  of  more  and  more  people  lot"  the 
metropolitan  areas,  while  taxes  sJcyrocket  and 
services  collapse. 

The  CTintraat  between  European  capluUs 
and  American  rltlea  has  never  been  as  evident 
as  now.  london  has  niana(;pd,  with  steady 
effort  over  10  years,  to  clear  up  Ite  appalllnp 
p.lr  pollution  The  plan;ilng  of  more  and 
Larger  new  towns  and  regional  urban  de- 
velopment, as  well  as  the  complete  reorga- 
nlsatloQ  of  London's  administration  hy  en- 
larging the  area  of  the  city  and  changing  the 
Ijondon  Council  into  the  Oreater  London 
Council— all  this  positively  conerlbuted  Ui 
creating  a  better  environment  and  a  decent 
urban  life  for  the  majority  Th.inie.smead.  a 
new  town  for  60.000.  Is  being  b'lUt  by  the 
Greater  London  Council  right  within  greater 
Ixjudon,  and  this  U  Just  one  of  many  new 
developments 

Everywhere  except  the  O  .s  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Eovernment  to  plan,  de- 
sign, and  create  a  decent  new  environment 
for  all  cltlaens:  because  It  Is  too  Important, 
too  big  and  text  expensive  a  Job  for  private 
developers  to  do  alone. 

PKOrTTABI-E    BfSTTresS 

Private  bu.=;lnefia  has  found  new-town  de- 
velopment highly  profltable  In  FYance  and 
Britain,  where  It  has  received  substantial 
government  support  In  Scandinavia,  a  large 
private  building  Industry  builds  all  the  hous- 
ing and  does  not  have  to  worry  atiout  sales 
because  every  last  unit  is  ln.st»\ntly  taken 
over  and  flUed  by  the  government 

The  17 .3.  can  develop  Its  own  formulas  for 
private  busLnetss  participation  Considering 
the  growing  housing  shortage,  the  Increasing 
population,  and  the  falling  metropolitan 
areas  a  properly  organized  new-town  plan- 
nlng-and-buUdlng  program  based  on  na- 
tional economic  development  priorities  Is 
bound  to  be  sucxiessful,  especially  for  private 
enterprise.  It  al.so  could  provide  the  econ- 
omy with  the  badly  needed  Incentives  for 
growth  If  undertaken  on  the  needed  scale. 


REDUCE  US.  FORCES  IN  PANAMA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Ume 
has  come  to  follow  the  advice  of  Brig. 
Oen.  Omar  Torrijos,  of  Panama  He 
wRnta  ffwer  Americans,  both  civilian 
and  military,  in  Panama,  and  so  do  I, 


including  the  much-vaunted  "Southern 
Command  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  the  subject,  publLsh^d  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  17,  be 
prlnM*d  In  the  RutroiiB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pririted  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct  17,  1871) 
Panamanian  Lxadtr  A.sks  RKtrtTCTioN  in  U  8 

PORCES 

(By  Marllse  Simons) 
Panama  Citt. — Panamanian  strongman 
Omar  Torrljoa  has  made  It  clear  thai  he 
wan  Us  not  only  Jurisdiction  over  the  U  t>  cou- 
troUed  Canal  Zone,  but  also  a  reduction  In 
the  sivve  of  the  Ui>.  military  contingent  In 
the  area. 

According  to  Brig.  Oen.  Torrijos.  the  Amer- 
ican Idea  of  defending  the  canal  has  led  to 
too  many  unacceptable  sltuatlt.tis.  one  of 
them  the  "exacgerated  presence  of  U.S.  troops 
In  Panama." 

He  wants  a  new  defense  treaty  with  thf 
United  States  In  which  not  only  the  Amer- 
icans dci-lde  about  the  number  of  US  mili- 
tary stationed  in  Panama  Of  the  SO.Ooo 
people  living  in  the  Canal  Zone,  close  to 
in.oOJ  are  military  men.  acoordlng  to  one 
estimate.  The  tJoiithem  Command  consists 
uf  1 1  nuutary  bases. 

In  an  Interview  at  PalUUa  Airport.  Just  l>e- 
fore  leaving  on  one  of  his  frequent  trl;*  to 
the  Interior  of  the  country,  the  general  wa.s 
i»oi  willing  U)  say  wh»t  he  believed  to  be 
a  rea-soiiable  sl«e  for  U  3  military  bases  He 
Insisted,  however,  that  there  wa.s  •'no  need 
for  them  to  be  so  many  to  operate  and  de- 
fend a  caiud  He  added  that  there  wa.s  rvi 
need  few  so  many  combat  forces  or  for  having 
a  government  within  a  government 

"What  are  the  Americans  defending  them- 
selves against.  ■  he  said,  "the  Panamanians 
'  r  the  enemies  of   the  United   Sfate.s? " 

As  Panamanian^  have  in  the  pa.it  the  gen- 
eral also  objected  to  the  presence  of  the  C  S 
Army  and  Air  Force  schools  from  which 
hundred.s  of  Latin  Americans  graduate  each 
year  These  training  camp-^.  the  freneral  said 
have  nothing  to  do  with  defending  the 
canal  " 

For  the  ofHcers  who  teach  at  these  schools. 
Oen.  Torrijos'  disapproval  of  their  presence 
must  be  puzellng  Most  of  the  National  Ouard 
who  act  brth  as  police  and  armv  in  Panama 
and  are  Torrijos'  power  base  are  trained  at 
Southern  Command  schools,  which  a  high 
offlclal  recently  described  as  "the  only  place 
In  thH  hemisphere  where  the  future  leaders 
of    Latin    America  get   together  " 

The  luter-Amerlcan  Air  Force  Academy 
this  yeiu-  has  349  students,  the  largest  figure 
In  Its  history  and  the  US  Army  School  of 
the  .\merlcas  is  giving  coiirses  to  1.525  ofUcers. 
cadet.s  and  enlisted  men  from  17  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries. 

At  the  OS.  Army  school,  one  of  the  best 
received  courses  l.s  one  on  urban  warfare 
that  has  had  such  Ulustrlou.s  students  as  the 
chief  of  the  riot  police  In  Cordoba  Argentina: 
the  public  relations  chief  of  the  Guatemalan 
amjcd  forces,  and  the  entire  Intelligence  staff 
of  ICcuadiT.  The  course  Is  Juat  over  a  year  old 
In  tour  weeks,  students  learn  to  deal  with 
plane  hijackers,  political  rioters  and  urban 
guerrillas.  In  answer  to  a  question,  one  offloer 
ln.slsted  that  the  United  States  does  not 
teach  "torture  as  a  means  of  Interrcigatlon  " 
Oen.  Torn  Joe  who  has  worn  a  uolform  for 
20  out  of  his  42  years,  has  himself  taken 
special  courses  offered  by  the  Southern  Com- 
mand One  department  head  testified  that 
the  Panamanian  leader  Is  one  of  his  latest 
students,  and  "In  the  guerrilla  warfare 
course  he  came  out  number  one  of  the 
class." 


Most    political    obawvais    here    agree    that 

Panamas  strongman  has  been  using  tough 
language  against  the  Unltad  States  in  his 
public  speeches  to  strengthen  hU  own  posi- 
tion In  the  country  and  Panama's  poaltlon  at 
the  current  canal  negotiations  tu  WaiUi- 
in^ton 

in  private  the  general  admits  his  good 
relations  with  the  VIS.  armed  forces  but  he 
still  belU've.s  there  are  too  many  XJS.  military 
men    m   his   country. 

He  insl^fts  that  "there  Is  no  enmity  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama  '  but 
he  does  not  want  a  list  anymore  of  who 
should  be  his  friends  and  hU  enemies. 

"We  have  nothing  against  the  Soviet 
Union."  he  says.  "The  day  it  suits  the  coun- 
try we  win  establish  relations  "  I'he  same 
applied  to  China  and  aU  other  naUons  he 
added. 


LABOR   AND  TilE   DEVELOPING 
WORLD 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  of  tlio  great  contribution  of  Amer- 
ican labor  LUiiorLs — in  ronj unction  with 
the  free  trade  unions  of  Europe — to  the 
reconstruction  of  Western  Europe  after 
World  War  II  Less  well  known,  however, 
is  the  outstanding  role  American  labor  is 
playing  In  the  developing  world  of  today. 
The  positive  program.^  of  American  im- 
loiis — and  the  encouraging  cooperation 
from  their  counterparts  in  Africa.  A&i*. 
and  Latin  America — are  a  truly  hearten- 
ing development  This  work  has  allowed 
the  developing  nations  to  approach  ttie 
task  of  social  development  with  new  con- 
fidence. 

I  there/ore  invite  Uie  attention  ol  the 
Senate  to  a  paper  prepared  by  Irving 
Brown.  Mr.  Brown  was  for  many  years 
an  international  representative  of  the 
APT-r-CIO  In  Europe  He  is  now  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  African -.American 
Labor  Center  His  pai'>er.  entitled  '"Labor 
and  the  Developing  World."  is  one  of  a 
number  of  studies  distributed  by  Uie  in- 
ternational labor  program  of  George- 
town Umversity  in  Washington,  D  C.  Mr. 
Browns  report  provides  valuable  In- 
sights into  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
American  labor  movement  to  help  to 
build  a  prosperous  and  democraLic  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  asJc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  jiaper  l>e  printed  in  tl»e 
Record . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  papa- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Labor  a.vd  the  DrvtToriNc  WoauD 
(By  Irving  Brown) 

TSAOK   tTNIONS  IN  BOTSWANA 

■  First  let  me  say  that  I  consider  that  a  free 
trade  union  movement  has  a  vital  part  lo 
play  In  applying  those  Important  principles 
which  guide  the  progress  of  independent 
Buiswaua.  Let  me  recall  Uie  words  of  the 
Bot-swaiia  Democratic  Party  s  UatUfesto.  "An 
Importaui  element  In  any  democratic  society 
la  well-orgaiOzed  and  truly  representative 
trade  unions.  It  Is  essential  th.-it  workers 
should  have  responsible  spokaamen  who  oan 
look  after  their  needs  and  negotiate  on  their 
behalf  with  employers  '  .  .   . 

•'Free  trade  unions  arc  an  essential  Instru- 
ment of  participatory  democracy  It  to 
through  such  unions  that  the  ivorkera  oan 
not  only  defend  their  interests  but  alao  make 
a  positive  contribution  to  national  develop- 
ment. And  If  thlJ  oonulbuUon  la  to  b«  ef- 
fective trade  unloiig  must  be  free.  They  wlU 
not  be  an  effective  Instrtunent  of  partlclpa- 
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tory  deoaocPBcy  If  tAiey  are  manipulated  by 
government,  or  by  a  poUtlcal  party  or  by  any 
external  agency.  A  tr»d«  union  movement 
mtist  seek  to  mamtaln  the  confidence  of  all 
Its  membera  Irreepeotlve  of  party  affiliation. 
It  must  not  become  the  agent  of  a  f>olltlcal 
party.  We  In  Botswana  have  given  trade 
unions  freedom  to  represent  their  members' 
Interests  and  to  guide  the  aspirations  of  our 
workers  so  that  they  make  a  productive  con- 
tribution to  national  growth.  We  have  not 
given  them  freedom  to  promote  the  interests 
of   political    parties   or   external    powers. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  orga- 
nized labor  has  played  a  major  role  in  the 
Third  World's  drive  for  iX)Utlcal  self-deter- 
mination and  economic  Independence.  In  all 
of  the  nationalist  movements  Involving 
struggles  for  both  F>olltloal  and  economic 
independence,  the  trade  unions  have  played 
a  leading  role  In  the  basic  demand  for  rec- 
ognition, status  and  participation  In  funda- 
mental political  and  economic  decision- 
making. 

During  the  colonial  F)erlod  the  trade 
unionists  In  the  developing  world,  especially 
Asia  and  Africa,  like  the  majority  of  the 
population,  were  excluded  from  the  proceee 
of  economic  deci-slon -making  In  the  case  of 
Latin  America,  this  still  continued  even 
though  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonialism 
disappeared  long  agti 

While  most  of  the  developing  countries 
have  much  in  common  and  are  confronted 
with  similar  problems,  there  are  certain  Im- 
portant dlfferencec,  especially  as  related  to 
their  historical,  natloiial  and  political  evo- 
lution In  Africa,  the  labor  movements  are 
Integrally  Involved  In  the  strtiggle  for  na- 
tional Independence,  which  continues  In 
Southern  and  Portugueee  Africa,  natlon- 
buUding  and  the  striving  for  Pan-African 
goals  In  Latin  America,  national  Independ- 
ence has  existed  for  many  jears  and  the 
unions'  struggles  were  similar  to  the  African 
scene  only  as  they  had  to  contend  with  the 
Indigenous  dlctatca^al  and  fcudallstlc  re- 
gimes and  their  exploitation  by  foreign  eco- 
nomic Interests.  In  addition  there  Is  the 
oompllcatlng  factor  of  the  sj>lrt  between  the 
great  masses  of  Indian  origin  ( peasants 
mostly)  and  the  urban  nxaases.  In  Asia,  there 
is  much  that  parallris  the  African  fight 
against  colonialism  for  naUonal  Independ- 
ence but  primarily  Asia  Is  Influenced  by  the 
quest  for  a  special  neutralist  position  (the 
Ghandl  concept)  In  the  world  and  concern 
over  relationships  with  a  militant,  aggressive 
Communist  China. 

In  the  colonial  peni:)d,  overseas  economies 
in  the  developing  areas  were  subsenient  to 
the  needs  at  a  foreign  economy  TTiey  were 
linked  In  many  cases  to  the  political  power 
and  control  of  the  colonizing  country  Thus 
the  unions,  along  with  the  rest  of  society, 
e8f>eclally  in  Asia  and  Africa,  were  com- 
pletely excluded  from  economic  and  political 
Infiuence  and  power.  Also,  human  values 
were,  on  the  whole,  neglected  during  this 
long  period  of  colonization  and  It  Is  only  In 
recent  times  that  the  Independent  unions 
emerged  to  assert  the  importance  of  the 
needs  of  the  Indigenous  population  In  the 
development  of  the  economy.  For  as  one 
African  political  leader  has  said,  the  purpose 
of  development  must  alwaj-s  be  to  help  each 
Individual  "be  the  best  that  he  can  be  to 
give  the  beet  that  he  can  give  to  the  com- 
munity". The  final  aim  of  all  development 
programs  should  be  the  man.  the  human 
being  not  production.  This  Is  why  Interna- 
tional aid  programs  lose  their  lasting  value 
unless  Inveetment  is  related  to  the  strength- 
emng  of  the  Internal  democratic  and  human 
Institutions.  This  is  how  the  trade  unlona 
can  play  their  most  -neamngful  role  and  at 
the  same  time  reinforce  the  efforts  of  gov- 
ernments to  achieve  greater  economic 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  standards  of 
living. 

The  unions  that  developed  during  the  co- 


lonial period  were  modeled  after  and  Influ- 
enced by  the  tinions  of  t^e  colonizing  coun- 
try. The  differences  between  unions  in  French 
and  English  specUtlng  oountrles  remain,  espe- 
cially in  structure,  organization  atnd  orienta- 
tion Even  former  colonial  legislative  codes 
for  labor  remain  the  same  In  many  oouutrlee. 
As  might  be  expected,  these  differences  have 
resulted  in  a  host  of  poUtlcal  and  economic 
oonsequences  Although  this  is  primarily  true 
in  Africa,  it  also  applies  to  Asia  and  In  a 
historical  sense  to  I..atln  Amierlca.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  it  Is  seen  more  In  the 
political  relatlonshlfvs  tietween  the  trade 
unions  and  the  revolutionary  movements 
that  were  directed  primarily  against  so-called 
"economic  Imperialism"  and  the  remnants 
of  feudalism. 

After  World  War  II,  as  the  desire  for  Inde- 
pendence grew  throughout  the  colonized 
world,  the  trade  unions  began  to  take  a  major 
part  In  the  Independence  struggle.  While  the 
campaign  for  political  lndei)enden<:e  w£is 
underway,  the  normal,  economic  concerns  of 
trade  unionists  took  a  secondary  place  Col- 
lective bargaining  had  begun  but  remained 
sulwervlent  to  political  objectives.  TTiere 
were  economic  as  well  as  political  reasons 
for  trade  union  Involvement  In  this  cause. 
Any  trade  tinlonlst  could  see  the  need  for 
political  independence  a«  an  end  to  economic 
discrimination,  as  an  end  to  outside  control 
over  economic  decisions.  It  was  an  economic 
necessity  for  trade  unionists  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  struggle  for  political  Independ- 
ence, so  that  the  struggle  for  economic  Inde- 
ftendence.  which  is  still  not  completed,  could 
begin  In  fact,  real  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween management  and  labor  was  hampered 
by  the  political  considerations  on  both  sides 
of  the  colonial  conflict. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  and  frustra- 
tions, the  trade  unions  have  grown  In  these 
areas  and  constitute  a  significant  numerical 
force.  The  membership  of  trade  unions  In 
the  developing  world  Is  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine, j>artlcularly  actual  dues  paying 
membership  However,  as  an  approximation 
based  on  a  very  rough  calculation,  member- 
ship In  the  three  major  contlnente  can  be 
broken  down  as  follows; 

Africa.  o\-er  6.000,000 

Asia,  over  21.000,000  (excluding  Australia 
New  Zealand,  and  communist  controlled 
countries  of  N.  Korea.  N.  Vietnam  and 
China). 

Latin  America,  over  13,000,000  (excluding 
Cuba), 

Total,  40.000,000 

TTie  above  figures  reflect  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  population  of  the  three  con- 
tinents, which  are  primarily  agricultural  with 
a  large  peasant  population.  However,  the 
trade  unions  are  strategically  located  in  the 
vital  economic  centers  of  their  respective 
countries.  In  most  cases  they  constitute  the 
only  broad-based  mass  organization  in  coun- 
tries where  the  tradition  of  political  parties 
Is  relatively  weak.  In  a  sense,  the  trade  unions 
constitute  the  major  Institution  for  demo- 
cratic training  and  practice. 

The  Vietnamese  Confederation  of  Labor 
(CVT) ,  representing  over  400,000  workers  and 
peasants  in  South  Vietnam,  Is  the  best  ex- 
ample of  this  strategic  nature  of  a  well -or- 
ganized trade  union  movement  In  a  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  country.  Under  the 
leadership  of  a  remarkable  man.  Tran  Quoc 
Buu,  Its  President,  the  CVT  has  become,  over 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  practically  the  only 
real  mass  organization  cutting  across  all  re- 
ligious and  sect  lines;  antl-colonlaUst,  antl- 
Vletcong  In  principle  and  practice,  and  antl- 
communlBt  In  the  best  democratic  tradition. 
It  is  engaged  In  vocational  training  and  oo- 
op>erativefl.  organized  in  almost  every  re- 
gion and  locality  of  South  Vietnam  with  ties 
to  many  trade  unionists  In  the  North  who 
are  unable  to  function  openly  In  that  totali- 
tarian area.  If  South  Vietnam  is  to  have  a 
stable  democratic  future,  it  will  depend  in 


large  measure  on  how  any  present  or  future 
government  will  cooperate  with  this  trade 
union  movement.  One  of  the  outstanding 
weaknesses  of  South  Vietnamese  regimes  past 
and  present  was  that  this  organization  has 
not  been  permitted  to  operate  in  such  a  way 
as  to  confront  and  contest  the  'V'letcong  or- 
ganization In  the  political  arena.  In  fact, 
much  of  the  hope  for  successful  land  reform 
depends  on  the  degree  to  which  the  CVT, 
through  their  peasant  organization  and  »o- 
operatives,  will  be  allowed  to  play  a  ma^ 
role  In  the  distribution  of  funds  and  realloy 
cation  of  the  land.  Otherwise  the  past  will' 
be  repeated  with  the  corrupt  officials  and  the 
communists  reaping  the  benefits 

Another  significant  result  of  the  independ- 
ence struggle  was  the  establishment  of  strong 
links  between  trade  unions  dedicated  to  po- 
litical Independence  and  those  unions  of  the 
Industrialized  relationship,  trade  unions  and 
their  nationalist  allies  secured  a  world  forum 
to  voice  their  call  for  self-determination 
TTie  international  free  trade  union  move- 
ment contr.buted  greatly  to  that  cause  as 
did  the  American  trade  union  movement  In 
many  countries  of  Africa,  when  political 
leaders  were  Jailed  or  exiled,  the  trade  unions 
remained  the  only  active,  organized  national 
movement  Tom  Mboya  (Kenya).  Sekou 
Tour6  (Oumea)  .Kawawa  (Tanzania) .  Adoula 
(Congo)  and  many  others  came  out  of  the 
trade  union  movement  Into  national  polit- 
ical life  and  later  became  leaders  or  high  offi- 
cials of  their  respective  governments  This 
has  also  been  true  In  Asian  countries,  such 
as  South  Vietnam.  India,  Indonesia,  Malaysia 
and  Slngap>ore 

After  struggles  which  varied  in  length  and 
severity  independence  came  to  most  of  the 
colomzed  world,  bringing  a  new  set  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  situations  The  struggle 
for  economic  independence  now  took  on  pri- 
mary Importance  The  trade  union  move- 
ments, like  all  other  Indigenous  organiza- 
tions were  faced  with  the  challenge  of  re- 
organizing basic  p>ower  relationships,  al- 
though many  of  the  forms  and  procedures 
had  not  changed  since  the  colonial  period 

Certain  requirements  for  economic  inde- 
pendence and  development  rapidly  became 
clear  TTie  newly  Independent  nations  began 
their  search  for  political  stability,  for  the 
fundamental  continuity  of  government  which 
would  allow  development  to  proceed  at  a 
regular  pace  without  being  Inhibited  or 
stalled  by  political  turbulence  At  this  point 
it  should  be  emphasijied  that  despite  com- 
plaints from  certain  quarters  about  union 
demands  and  strikes  acting  as  Impediments 
to  capital  investment,  political  and  govern- 
mental instability  Is  a  far  greater  inhibiting 
factor.  Industrial  relations  are  only  one  im- 
portant factor  In  the  entire  complex,  al- 
though Improved  systems  of  industrial  rela- 
tions are  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of 
a  more  stable  society.  Investment  is  cer- 
tainly not  encouraged  by  the  absence  of 
peaceful  industrial  relationships 

The  labor  movements  of  the  Third  World 
are  faced  'with  this  same  problem  of  stability. 
In  some  countries,  particularly  In  French 
speaking  Africa,  the  old  colonial  trade  union 
patterns  prevail,  sometimes  In  an  aggravated 
form.  TTiere  are  still  unions  In  French  sp>eak- 
Ing  Africa  that  reflect  the  communist,  the 
socialist  and  free  trade  unions,  or  the  Chris- 
tian trade  unions  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
Influences  of  a  similar  nature,  though 
naturally  taking  local  forms,  can  be  seen  In 
Asia  and  Latin  America.  In  some  countries, 
there  exist  several  national  centers,  and,  in 
addition,  there  are  some  professional  unions 
which  reject  national  affiliations,  making  a 
still  more  confusing  trade  umon  movement. 

In  their  search  for  national  identity,  many 
governments  have  assumed  a  su^icioua.  hoe- 
tlle  attitude  toward  trade  unions,  and  have 
tended  to  increase  rather  than  reduce  legal 
restrictions  on  the  labor  movements.  Some 
African  governments  are  beginning  to  change 
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and  reoo^ulza  that  an  active  trade  union 
movement  can  greatly  contribute  to  eco- 
nuaUc  gtovXh.  In  Asia,  this  recognition  la 
be»t  Illustrated  by  tba  following  statement 
of  the  Singapore  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Labor.   Mr.   S    Rajaratnam 

"The  trade  unions  have  a  vital  role  to  play 
in  tMs  [economic  development)  task  Tr«de 
unions  should  not  Just  be  flffhtlni;  machines. 
They  "vhoMld  become  spearheads  In  the  exact- 
ing battle  for  economic  development  They 
should  pay  more  attention  to  gtudylnf;  and 
examining.  In  depth,  questions  of  develop- 
ment OoTernment.  trade  \inlons  and 
entrepreneurs  have.  In  recent  years,  moved 
■lowly  but  steadily  towards  the  Idea  of  oo- 
iperatlon  to  tackle  the  problem  of  rapid  eco- 
nomic cIeveioT>inent." 

Oovernmenta  have  aloo  seen  that  more 
strikes  and  labor  afcltatlon  often  follow  the 
imposition  of  tight  trade  union  controls. 
Even  such  tightly  controlled  socletlea  a« 
Senegal  and  tba  Ivory  Coast  have  witnessed 
In  the  past  large  scale  labor  reactions  and 
strikes  which  have  resulted  In  slfjiilflcant 
concessions  to  the  trade  union  organizations. 
The  repressive  trends  are  still  at  work,  how- 
ever, as  can  be  seen  in  the  complete  take- 
over and  near  dissolution  of  the  Algerian 
trade  unions  by  the  government 

This  goes  hand  In  band  with  a  natlonaJ 
economic  policy  that  threatens  the  future 
development  of  the  Algerian  economy  and 
the  poeslbUlty  of  Increasing  capital  Invest- 
ment 

Theee  r^^p resolve  and  hostile  government 
attitudes  have  t>een  nagrantly  demonstrated 
In  Latin  America  where  from  time  to  time 
legitimate  demands  on  Uhe  part  of  the  unions 
have  t)een  met  with  severe  repreaalve  meas- 
ures. 

Naturally,  trade  unions  also  have  Impor- 
tant responsibilities  toward  their  societies. 
The  new  governments  often  ask  for  a  piTsl- 
tlve  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  unions  In 
their  countries,  and  this  la  as  It  aho\ild  be. 
This  should,  and  In  fact,  often  Is  reg&rded  by 
the  trade  unkxns  as  an  invitation  to  them 
to  participate  In  natlon-bulidlng  A  poelUve 
attitude  on  the  part  of  government  and  em- 
ployer la  a  prerequisite  If  trade  union  re- 
spon-slblllty  Is  to  be  achieved.  Above  all. 
the  resort  to  rompul.slon  Is  no  automatic 
s<4utlon,  as  witness  the  Ineffectiveness  of 
the  compulsory  arbitration  system  la  Nigeria, 
especially  In  the  public  sector,  even  during 
the  civil  war  which  ended  several  years  ago. 
Natlon-bulldlng  Is  the  theme  song  of  all 
developing  areas,  pajtleularly  Africa  It  must 
of  necessity  be  a  primary  concern  of  trade 
unions  If  they  are  to  grow  In  an  eipandlnR 
economy  and  eepeclallr  In  ec«jnomles  with 
little  margin  for  large  wage  Incretvses  through 
the  normal  processes  of  collective  Ijargalnlnp 

T>>  overcome  the  vestiges  of  colonialism 
and  secure  stability,  the  new  Independent 
sts.t«s  must  first  become  unified  natlon.s  TTils 
contrasts  with  the  history  of  Europe  where 
nationalism  and  national  homogeneity  pre- 
ceded, in  most  caaefl.  the  attainment  of  In- 
dependent, state  sovereignty.  In  achleTlng 
this  homogeneity,  tabor  plays  a  decisive  role 
since  trade  unions,  by  the  very  nature  of 
Uielr  orgaiiUatlon.  structure  and  goals,  cut 
across  ail  local,  regional  and  tribal  lines. 
Their  basic  ooncern  with  economic  and  atxjlal 
problems  and  vsijues  permits  their  leaders, 
more  than  the  leaders  from  some  other  sec- 
tors of  the  society,  to  accept  UiLs  responsi- 
bility. 

WhUe  participating  la  the  broad  processes 
of  natlon-buUdlng.  unions  cannot  Ignore 
their  own  Internal  problems  and  the  need 
to  put  their  own  houses  In  order.  Union 
leaders  cannot  forget  their  i>ower  base  This 
means  building  Internal  strength,  Increas- 
ing membership,  perfecting  collective  bar- 
gaining proeeoeee  and  creating  trade  unions 
which  can  participate  on  a  more  equal  foot- 
ing with  gorernment  and  the  private  sector. 
Organisation    must     not     t>e     neglected     for 


nation -building,  because.  In  a  broad  sense, 
trade  union  participation  In  the  latter  de- 
pends on  how  well  It  has  done  In  the  former. 
Just  as  the  new  nations  strive  to  achieve 
political  and  financial  stability,  so  must  the 
trade  unions.  Above  all,  the  trade  unions 
must  secure  a  steady  Income  from  dues  col- 
lections and  have  a  sound  system  of  flnancJal 
accounting  TTils  still  remains  the  over- 
whelming weakness  of  the  trade  unions  In 
the  developing  world 

The  role  trade  unions  can  play  In  na- 
tional, sub-regional,  regional  and  continen- 
tal deretopmant  takee  a.  variety  of  forma  In 
many  French  speaking  developing  countries, 
legislation  creating  economic  and  social 
councils  having  tripartite  representation 
from  management.  lat>or  and  goxemment  as 
well  ai  other  sectors,  has  hxvn  retained  after 
independence  These  councils  give  trade 
urUonlets  the  opportunity  to  make  them- 
selves heard  at  the  planning  level.  While 
these  bodies  have  no  legislative  power.  If 
their  raoonunendatlous  are  intelligent  and 
practical,  they  can  eventually  influence  gov- 
eriimeiitaJ  decisions  aiul  policies.  This  means 
the  need  for  Increased  training  of  trade 
unionist*  in  the  new  fields  of  plannii.g.  trade 
and  development  and  Ln  the  whole  area  of 
economic   and   social   studies 

In  Ethiopia,  Industrial  relations  confer- 
ences of  a  tripartite  nature  have  befn  orga- 
nized to  bring  together  the  various  segments 
of  the  economy  for  amicable  discussions  This 
has  become  a  regular  Institutional  procedure 
In  Kthlopla  and  some  other  countries  Other 
methods  are  used  In  other  countries,  but  the 
eR.sentlal  thing  is  that  the  avenues  of  contact 
are  growing  TTiey  are  neither  panaceas  nor 
overall  solutions  But  though  they  are  smalt 
In  the  beginning,  tliese  coordlnatlve  bodies 
will  grow  in  use  as  the  organisations  they 
bring  together  grow  and  develop.  After  all, 
modern  Indu.strlal  relations  have  only  come 
to  Kthlopla.  m  many  respects  still  a  seml- 
feudai  country.  In  the  last  six  years,  when 
the  trade  unions  ftrst  came  into  existence. 

Multi-national  cooperation  among  trade 
unionists,  as  amorvg  gtivernments.  Is  In  a  more 
formative  stage.  The  African-American  La- 
bor Center  has  brought  together  trade  union- 
ists from  various  African  countries  for  meet- 
ings In  Geneva  .Adclls  Ababa.  Monrovia.  Co- 
tonou,  A,?cra,  Ouagadougou  and  New  York 
within  the  last  year  and  will  sponsor  more 
such  meetings  In  the  future  This  has  been 
done  in  Latin  Aiucrloa  llipr  ugh  the  ,\FI^CIO 
Institute  the  American  In.stltute  for  Free 
Labor  Development  (AIFLD),  and  will  soon 
be  done  In  Asia  through  the  Asian- American 
Free  Labor  Institute  This  too  must  be  re- 
garded as  only  a  first  step  toward  true  coop- 
eration For  these  are  not  mere  meetings  with 
no  follow-up  The  major  goal  of  these  confer- 
ences on  economic  problems  Is  to  lay  the  basis 
for  permanent  research  and  training  centers 
for  trade  unionists  In  English  and  French 
speaking  African  ootintrles  In  Latin  America 
such  activity  Is  nmch  more  exter^slve  and  the 
AIFLD  has  trained  hundreds  of  trade  union- 
ists In  the  field  of  economics  This  has  per- 
mitted the  Latin  American  trade  unions  to 
play  an  important  role  In  the  whole  move- 
ment for  Latin  ,Mner1can  economic  Integra- 
tion. 

In  addition,  many  trade  union  orgardza- 
tloris  are  already  aiemt)ers  of  the  Interna- 
tionai  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  UrUoos 
(ICFTU),  the  World  ConfederaUon  of  Labor 
(the  former  Christian  trade  urdon  Interna- 
tional K  and/or  international  trade  secre- 
tariats, where  they  can  work  to  Influence 
policies  that  effect  their  membership.  Much 
is  being  done  through  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCT.AD1  .  the  ILO,  and  other  similar  bod- 
ies Support  on  policies  ftlgnlJlcant  to  Africa 
and  Latin  America,  such  as  foreign  assist- 
ance, continues  to  be  forthcoming  from  the 
trade  unions  of  the  Industrialized  world 
which   have   supported   the   drive    for   Inde- 


pendence This  was  detuonstrated  by  the  sup- 
port given  by  the  trade  unions  of  the  Indus- 
trial world  to  the  demands  of  the  developing 
countries  In  the  UNCTAD  Conferenceo  for 
trade  liberalization  and  preferences.  Tl-.e 
problems  of  wider  economic  Integration  have 
become  a  major  concern  for  unions  in  these 
continents  and  there  have  been  many  con- 
ferences on  regional  economic  integration 
leading  to  formal  trade  union  organization 
In  this  field.  This  Is  true  In  Latin  America 
and  especially  In  East  Africa  This  Is  some- 
what similar  to  the  action  of  the  six  European 
trade  unions  whose  leaders  have  formed  > 
secretariat  to  participate  as  a  consultative 
body  In  the  functioning  of  the  Common 
Market, 

Just  as  there  Is  a  great  drive  for  national 
unity,  so  must  the  trade  unions  unify  oc  face 
continual  harassment.  Unification  and  ex- 
pansion for  Rovernments  and  labor  unions  In 
the  developing  nations  are  life  and  death 
questlcii.1  The  proliferation  of  unions  In  some 
countries-  three,  four  and  fire  natlcnal  cen- 
ters, plus  autonomous  bodies — contributes 
neither  to  the  strengthening  of  the  unions 
nor  to  the  <itabUlty  of  Industrial  and  political 
relations.  The  greater  the  trade  union  unl- 
acatlon  In  a  developing  country,  tta«  better 
the  cbancee  for  achieving  Industrial  and 
political  stability  (as  In  the  Congo,  for 
instance) ,  As  Oeorge  Meany.  President  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  has  said,  "The  free  labor  move- 
ment should  welcome  and  support  the  efforts 
of  organized  cooperation  by  all  bona  flde 
African  free  trade  union  forces-  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  broadest  African  free 
labor  unity," 

The  concept  of  labor  unity  baa  gone  be- 
yond national  boundaries  on  the  African 
continent  to  the  Idea  of  a  .single  all-lncluslve 
Panafrlcan  trade  union  federation.  Ail 
African  trade  unionists  accept  this  concept 
but  there  Is  an  absence  of  agrecmeut  on  ways 
and  means  to  achieve  such  unity  lu  spile 
of  many  years  of  agitation  for  a  Federation 
and  the  existence  of  two  competLnR  Pan- 
afrlcan organizations,  the  African  Trade 
Union  Confederation  (ATTUCi  and  the  All- 
African  Trade  Union  Federation  i  AATUF; . 
neither  have  any  slpninca."T  cc  ncrete 
achievements  to  show  There  are  however, 
certain  African  government.'!  and  trade  union 
leaders  (Algeria,  Guinea,  Egypt,  TaiVEanla^ 
actively  pursxie  stirh  a  Panafrlcan  goal  In 
order  to  achieve  certain  political  and  possibly 
"revrilutlonary"  or  subversive  goals  In  most 
AfrlcRn  countries,  there  l,«i  far  lera  Interest 
and  enthusiasm  for  Panafrl'-anlitTn  und  more 
concern  with  first  the  building  of  national 
Institutions  In  any  event,  the  recent  Algerian 
conference  of  the  OAO  Ministers  of  Leber 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  the  creation 
of  such  a  Panafrlcan  labor  organization.  It 
was  expected  that  a  conference  would  even- 
tually have  been  convened  In  February  1970 
to  eetabllsh  such  a  unified  body  to  replace 
the  two  existing  tribal  Panafrlcan  labor 
bodies.  This  has  not  come  about  and  the 
1971  Conference  of  the  African  Ministers  of 
I,Abors  in  Geneva  has  practical! v  eliminated 
the  possibility  of  such  an  OAU-sponsored 
conference  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

This  drive  for  Panafrlcan  labor  unity  n 
many  cases  Is  motivated  by  a  desire  to  break 
any  existing  relationships  betaeen  African 
trade  unions  and  international  trade  union 
hodles  like  the  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICTFTJi  This  Is  why 
In  the  case  of  AATTTF  (mainly  Algeria, 
Guinea,  Egypt  and  Tanzania)  there  la  an 
ahRotnte  demand  that  a  Panafrlcan  trade 
union  body  shall  be  created  with  the  express 
stipulation  that  there  cannot  be  any  affilia- 
tion to  any  other  International  trade  union 
body. 

Supporting  this  drive  for  dlaafflllatloa  and 
Panafrlcan  trade  unionism  Is  the  SoTlets 
and  their  allies  In  Africa,  TTielr  motlTatioa 
is   quite   clear.   Since   their  Instrument,   tiia 
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World  Federation  ctf  Tr»<Je  Unions  iWFTO) 
hiM  been  decltntDg  In  memborahip  for  many 
years,  tixelr  first  objective  Is  to  get  rid  at 
other  international  bodies  ILke  tbe  ICTFU,  in 
order  to  eventually  win  oyer  tbeaa  dlnlBllatwd 
organlBatlons.  This  explains  the  1008  Cociakry 
conference  organized  jointly  by  the  WIHTU 
and  AATUF  In  order  to  disctiss  cooperauon 
in  the  ao-cailed  fight  against  "Western  Im- 
perialism", "monopollee",  »tc.,  etc.  The  two 
main  thnists  of  the  WFTU  AATUF  conclud- 
ing statement,  however,  were  attacks  on  Is- 
rael and  the  Vietnam  war.  The  Conference 
revealed  the  close  alliance  between  the  so- 
caUed  ueutralUf'  AATUF  and  the  Soviet 
controlled  WFTU — which  some  delegates 
cited  as  the  main  significance  of  the  con- 
ference Furthermore,  tiie  demand  for  dis- 
affiliation from  International  trade  union  or- 
ganlzatloiifi  on  the  part  of  AATUF  has  become 
somewhat  hy[>ocrltlcaI  In  view  of  this  ool- 
latx>ratlon  and  the  recent  reafiUlation  of  cer- 
tain AATUF  members  (Nigeria,  Dahomey)  to 
the  WFTU 

This  tactic  of  contli^ntal  Insularity  le  not 
only  confined  to  Africa  but  Is  seen  also  In 
Asia  and  Latin  AnMrlca  On  the  latter  con- 
tinent, the  WJ"rU  and  certain  "left"  Chris- 
tian trade  union  forces  <tbe  so-called  CLASC 
organlaatlon )  have  raised  the  alogan  of  a 
pure  Latin  American  trade  union  body  with 
no  ties  or  organizational  relationships  with 
the  North  American   trade   unions. 

This  U  directed  against  the  regional 
organlaatlon  of  the  ICFTU  which  Includes 
some  U,S  and  Canadian  unions,  and  of  course 
Is  part  of  the  propaganda  of  many  extremist 
elements  who  regard  the  active  presence  and 
oooperatlon  of  the  North  American  unions  as 
a  barrier  to  their  own  efforts  to  take  over  the 
Latin  American  unions  and  thus  weaken  the 
democratic  trade  unionists  of  Latin  America 
who  still  require  the  help  and  assistance  of 
the  stronger  North  American  unions.  These 
unions  need  the  outside  assistance  and  train- 
ing Just  as  much  as  their  respective  govern- 
ments need  and  clamor  for  more  capital 
Investment  and  the  liberalization  of  trade  to 
enable  Latin  America  to  Improve  their 
balance  of  trade. 

The  same  general  approach  can  be  found 
on  the  Asian  continent  where  the  oom- 
munists  and  their  allies  pursue  what  In  a 
«-ay  is  similar  to  the  pre-war  Japanese  drive 
for  a  oo-pro^perlty  sphere  In  Asia,  Exploiting 
the  Vietnam  situation  and  the  whole  anu- 
Amerlcan  tactic,  the  WFTU  and  many  of 
their  feilow-trarelers  are  seeking  ways  and 
means  to  duplicate  the  Panafrlcan  tactic  In 
Asia,  And  Just  as  the  fall  of  Nkrumah  was 
a  big  blow  to  such  eCorts  in  Africa  so 
the  defeat  and  crushing  of  the  commuDtsts 
In  Indonesia  baa  set  back  the  communist- 
Soviet  drive.  In  order  to  counter  their  losses 
and  retrieve  ground,  the  Soviet  tactic  has 
pushed  for  an  Afro-Asian  tie-up  which  would 
cover  up  their  weaknesses  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  basic  appeal  to  the  color  and 
racial  sentiment  of  the  masses  within  this 
area.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  line  Is  to 
try  to  woo  the  peoples  of  all  the  developing 
areas  of  the  world  to  form  a  "united  front" 
lrre8f)eotlve  of  International  affiliation  In 
order  to  break  all  relationships  with  the  free 
unions  of  the  Americas  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral struggle  against  so-called  American 
imperialist  Influence, 

In  confronting  theee  political  and  social 
problems,  both  Internally  and  externally, 
labor  unions  seek  not  only  outside  support 
but  strive  to  make  their  own,  unique  contri- 
bution to  what  is  essentially  a  problem  of 
development.  Just  ka  the  goyemmenta  seek 
outside  capital  Investment,  so  have  the  trade 
unions  of  the  developing  world  sought  aid 
and  assistance  from  their  counterparts  In  the 
Industrallzed  countries,  American  trad* 
unions  have  reacted  positively  and  dynam- 
ically to  these  requests  Free  trade  onions 
ever)-where  and  especially  In  the  T78A  have 
been  resjMjnsIre  to  the  need  to  stippon  the 
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newly  developing  trade  unions  in  their  quest 
for  both  political  and  eooaomic  independence. 

There  are  several  primary  areas  where 
American  labor  la  relation  with  national 
unions,  especially  In  the  developing  areas, 
Is  focusing  Its  efforts, 

Itrst,  In  trade  union  education,  much 
needs  to  be  done  and  Is  being  done  In  educat- 
ing union  membeTB  and  non-union  workom 
to  better  understand  what  the  unions  can 
do  for  them.  The  broad  field  of  workers'  edu- 
cation Includes  training  middle  and  lower 
echelon  union  leadership  to  better  perform 
their  task  of  representing  their  members  In 
addition  to  trade  tinlon  training,  literacy 
training  geared  to  functional  goals  for  the 
rank-and-file.  Is  badly  needed  and  Is  under- 
way m  a  number  of  countries.  In  many 
countries,  the  trade  unions  represent  one  of 
the  few  genuine,  popularly-based  organiza- 
tions: such  as,  they  have  a  special  obligation 
in  the  educational  field.  And  above  all,  train- 
ing of  trade  union  leaders  U  now  directed 
towards  emphasizing  the  economic  and  so- 
cial responsibilities  of  the  trade  unions  In 
the  building  and  growth  of  their  respective 
national  economies,  along  with  the  need  for 
achieving  Industrial  stability  without  sacri- 
ficing the  humanitarian  criterion  In  the 
modernization  process. 

A  second  major  area  of  trade  union  focus 
Is,  of  course,  vocational  training.  The  real 
crisis  in  developing  countries  Is  the  lack  of 
skilled  manpower  Economic  Indejjendence 
win  not  be  achieved  without  a  trained  In- 
digenous working  class.  Investment  from 
within  or  without  the  country  must  not  get 
out  of  line  with  the  capacity  of  a  country  to 
at»orb  capital  available.  This  means  that  the 
eesentlal  economic  problem  Is  not  capital 
goods  but  human  capital.  Trade  unionists 
on  the  whole  recognize  that  an  Increaslnp, 
skilled  labor  force  not  oiUy  sUmulates  eco- 
nomic growth,  but  also  contributes  well- 
trained,  well-payed  trade  union  members  t-<3 
the  labor  movement  So  vocational  training 
remains  a  prime  area  of  concern,  and  a 
major  priority, 

Thlrtlly,  the  cooperative  movement,  hla- 
Uirlcally  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
hope  for  accelerated  development,  is  get- 
ting more  attention  from  trade  unionists.  As 
with  workers'  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing, coojjeratlves  have  been  a  prime  area  of 
American  labor's  concern  In  overseas  areas 
For  example,  a  recent  conference  In  Cotonou, 
Dahomey,  brought  together  government  rep- 
resentatives, cooperative  officials  and  trade 
unionists  from  eleven  West-African  countries 
to  dlsctJLBs  proposals  for  a  cooperative  train- 
ing center. 

At  the  opening  session,  the  Dahomlan 
Minister  of  Rural  Development  refuted  the 
arguments  of  numerous  theorlste  on  coopera- 
tives who  contend  that  the  kind  of  com- 
munity life  led  by  most  Africans  can  act  as 
a  force  In  the  creation  of  lasting  cooperatives. 
Experience  shows  that  this  is  not  qnlte  the 
case:  If  community  living  can  contribute  to 
the  operation  of  cooperatives,  that  contribu- 
tion is  minimal.  More  than  a  simple  asso- 
ciation or  regrouping,  a  cooperative  mtist, 
above  aH,  be  considered  as  an  economic  ven- 
ttare  Cooperatives — or  other  forms  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation — may  be  the  Third  World's 
answer  to  the  sterile,  unproductive  "capital- 
ism versus  socialism"  debate.  Based  on  the 
concept  of  an  economic  venture,  one  can 
readily  see  that  neither  Inclination  nor 
strong  faith  are  enough.  As  In  every  com- 
mercial or  Industrial  enterprise,  the  men 
called  upon  to  eetabllsh  and  r\in  coopera- 
tives must  poaaoas.  In  addition  to  the  bn- 
mane  quallttea  raqulred,  sound  technical 
know-how.  Not  untU  eooperatlves  become 
the  business  of  well -trained  managers  will 
the  cooperative  movement  make  significant 
strides.  The  need  for  edooatlon  In  this  field 
Is  enormons.  Only  when  there  are  well- 
trained,    financially    competent    cooperative 


leaders  can  the  developing  nations  overcome 
a  situation  which  has  caused  Africa  to  be 
described  by  one  African  Minister  as  "a  ceme- 
tery of  cooperatives '. 

A  regional  training  center  for  cooperative 
administrators  has  been  opened  in  Cotonou, 
Dahomey,  under  trade  union  and  govern- 
ment aiK^lces,  More  than  12  African  coun- 
tries will  be  sending  students  to  be  trained 
in  this  center  which  will  be  a  residential  col- 
lege. TTie  direction  of  the  center  will  be 
tripartite.  Representatives  of  Labor  (Afri- 
can and  American  I .  Government  (African). 
and  Cooperatives  (African)  constitute  a  vir- 
tual board  of  directors. 

A  fourth  area  of  trade  union  concern  la 
the  need  to  estabUsh  closer  liaison  between 
urban  and  rural  workers  in  all  developing 
nations  Most  of  the  developing  countries 
in  the  world  are  fundamentally  agricultural 
and  seem  likely  to  remain  so  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Labor  unions  are  too  often 
concentrated  In  urban  areas,  although  they 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  efforts  in  the 
countryside  are  also  needed.  There  is  much 
to  be  done,  particularly  In  conjunction  with 
the  cooperative  moven^nt.  I  think  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  role  of  unions  will 
play  in  Africa,  Latin  American  and  Asia 
will,  in  the  long  run.  depend  on  their  suc- 
cess in  organizing  or  establishing  links  with 
rural  workers. 

This  is  why  AFILX)  In  Latin  America  is 
concentrating  on  Its  campeslno"  program, 
training  peasant  and  farm  leaders  in  such 
countries  as  Brazil  In  order  to  develop  both 
the  oooperatlve  and  trade  union  movements. 
This  is,  of  oooirse,  linked  to  the  role  labor 
can  play  In  asBlsting  the  ecotiomlc  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  sector, 

American  labor  through  Its  Intematlcnal 
Institutes  has  long  recognized  that  support 
for  rural  cooperatives  in  economies  bajsed 
upon  agricultural  production  strikes  at  the 
vaosX.  fundaznentaJ  needs  of  the  developing 
natlona.  For  example,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Union  of  Credit  and  Coopera- 
tives In  Niger,  the  AALC  provided  the  means 
to  finance  a  series  of  rural-based  training 
courses  In  cooperative  and  credit  association 
techniques  for  2,400  village  leaders  who 
were  the  elected  oooperatlve  officials  of  their 
own  village.  These  seminars  were  the  train- 
ing base  for  extending  ooopveratlve  principles 
into  formerly  maoceaslble  areas.  Similar  and 
even  more  extensive  efforts  have  been  under- 
taken in  many  Latin  American  countries, 
especially  through  the  AIFIX). 

There  is  a  fifth  area  of  concentration  for 
trade  unions  which  I  believe  to  be  of  crudal 
significance  Trade  unionists,  especially  those 
having  sucoeesfuDy  participated  in  the  in- 
dependence struggle,  now  recognize  that  the 
problems  they  confront  In  the  search  for 
economic  Independence  are  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent nattu-e.  In  order  to  participate  m  equals 
in  national  and  international  consultative 
bodies.  In  collective  bargaining  with  large 
buslneoB  enterprises,  and  in  natlon-bolldlng 
in  general,  trade  union  leaders  must  be  able 
to  deal  effectively  with  complex  economic 
and  aoclal  questions.  This  means  training 
and  reeearch. 

The  problems  are  belikg  tackled.  In  Sep- 
tember 1967  the  AALC  8j>onaored  a  Confer- 
ence in  Addis  Ababa  which  brought  together 
trade  unionists  from  eleven  English  speak- 
ing African  countries  to  discuss  modem  eco- 
nomic problecna  and  their  effect  on  the 
growth  and  success  of  their  organ tzatl one. 
This  led  to  a  series  of  national  seminars 
and  finally  a  conference  for  French  ^>eaklng 
African  nations  in  March  1969  In  Ouagadou- 
gou. Upper  Volta  The  successful  results  of 
these  meetings  has  led  to  the  demand  to 
create  several  reeearch  centers  in  Africa, 
serving  the  dual  purpose  of  training  and 
problem-solving.  It  would  enable  union  lead- 
ers to  deal  intelligently  with  the  problems  of 
ttoe  economy  and  Industry  by  contributing 
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to  a  more  rational  and  stable  labor-manage- 
ment relatlonahip. 

In  dealing  with  some  aspects  of  XiM 
history  of  trade  unionism  abroad  and  tba 
sources  of  outside  support  that  are  avail- 
able to  the  newly  developing  unions.  I 
tvould  like  to  add  one  final  word  of  caution. 
It  is  all  too  easy  for  us  in  the  Industrialized 
world  to  criticize,  to  Joke  about  Instability, 
violence,  and  the  alleged  lack  of  progress  In 
foreign  lands  but  It  would  be  well  to  re- 
member, as  C.  E.  Black  has  stated  In  his 
"The    Dynamics    of    Modernization": 

".  .  .  the  transition  from  traditional  to 
modern  leadership  has  generally  been  vio- 
lent. Between  the  17th  and  19th  century 
Great  Britain.  Prance,  the  U  S .  Germany 
and  Italy  were  all  wracked  by  major  revolu- 
tions and  Internal  wars,  and  there  Is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  the  states  moderniz- 
ing later  will  be  able  to  avoid  violence  " 

The  new  natlorui  are  in  a  position  of  hav- 
ing to  do  everything  at  once.  The  trade  un- 
ions In  the  Western  world,  along  with  other 
social  institutions,  have  had  fifty,  sixty,  sev- 
enty years  or  more  to  develop  their  organi- 
zational structures  The  developing  coun- 
tries have  had  no  time  for  experimentation, 
no  tune  to  make  mistakes.  Everything  must 
be  done  quickly  and  In  full  view  of  an  oft 
often  unsympathetic  news  media.  They  do 
not  have  the  luxury  of  time.  This  Is  too 
often  forgotten.  History  has  sort  of  passed 
them  by  We  should  all — management  In- 
cluded— Join  In  a  common  effort  to  help 
them  In  catching  up  with  history  In  this 
way  we  can  contribute  to  the  guaranteeing 
that  there  will  be  a  future  history,  with 
some  hope  for  stability  and  democracy. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  DILEMMA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  what 
continues  to  happen  In  this  country  to 
our  American  Indian  populations  Is 
nothing  short  of  a  national  disgrace. 
What  we  as  a  nation  have  done  over  the 
last  150  years  to  these  once  proud  and 
self-reliant  people  is  too  shameful  for 
words.  Even  today,  following  the  many 
exposures  of  this  national  shame  we  still 
seem  incapable  as  a  nation  of  eflTectively 
dealing  with  this  tragic  situaUon  that 
we  have  created  for  ourselves.  We  must 
somehow  soon  develop  ways  and  means 
of  helping  these  people  regain  their  dig- 
nity and  self-coiifldence,  that  we. 
through  the  establishment  of  the  reser- 
vation system  and  the  white  man's 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  have  all  but 
destroyed. 

Unlike  most  of  our  other  minority 
groups  In  this  country,  the  Indian  finds 
himself  almost  totally  without  political 
representation  of  any  kind  at  practicable 
levels  of  government.  As  a  result,  his  fu- 
ture is  still  determined  for  the  most  part 
by  the  white  man.  The  agencies  of 
Government  that  serve  him  on  the  res- 
ervation are  still  mostly  run  and  staffed 
by  the  white  man. 

Although  well  Intended,  most  Oovern- 
ment  assistance  programs  for  Indians  on 
a  reservation  today  fail  to  prepare  him 
for  Ufe  off  the  reservation.  Even  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  employment  as- 
sistance program  falls  to  effectively  pro- 
vide any  kind  of  meaningful  transition 
from  reservation  to  urban  living.  The 
delivery  of  social  services  off  an  Indian 
reservation  is  totally  different  from  what 
It  is  on  an  Indian  reservation.  On  the 
reservation  almost  everything  is  provided 
free,  for  merely  the  asking,  without  filling 
out  reams  of  paperwork  or  subjecting 


oneself  to  lengthy  interviews  and  the  like. 
However,  off  the  reservation  an  Indian 
must  seek  out  whatever  help  he  requires. 
He  must  pay  for  it,  and  if  he  cannot,  he 
must  submit  to  all  the  usual  requirements 
stipulated  by  the  agency  providing  Vba 
service.  In  tliat  most  reservation  Indians 
receive  no  training,  or  have  had  no  expe- 
rience regarding  the  requirements  of  the 
"white  man's"  world  in  tills  regard,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  better  prepare 
those  who  wish  to  leave  the  reservation 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  new 
li'.'inR  environment. 

How  this  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out further  sacrifice  to  the  Indian  cul- 
ture. I  am  not  certain,  but  both  Indian 
leaders  and  the  "white  men"  who  still 
rule  much  of  their  lives  must  resolve  this 
dilemma  soon  before  additional  genera- 
tions of  Indian  children  are  brought  up 
on  one  standard  only  to  be  required  to 
live  by  another. 

Mr,  President,  Mr,  Hal  Lancaster  wrote 
an  excellent  article  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  October  13  about  the  many 
difficulties  that  Indians  in  this  country 
are  faced  with  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorf, 
as  follows: 

Rr,STl.ESS  RISERVATION  :  Pbobi.ims  or  THI 
Navajc  RrrLECT  thi  Drt-EMMA  or  Ambbican 
Indians— How  Can  ThMy  Easb  Povebtt 
WrrHotJT  Losing  Cx-'Ltctrx?  Trttinc  a  Middle 
Course;  Medicine  Men  and  Tourists 
(By  Hal  Lancaster) 

Ti.BA  CiTT.  Ariz  — Frank  Ooldtooth  Is  a 
gnarled.  84-year-old  Navajo,  whose  white  hair 
is  encircled  by  a  headband  Squinting  Into 
the  burning  blue  sky  of  the  Arizona  de.sert, 
be  complains,  through  an  interpreter,  that 
his  peoples    old  ways  are  being  destroyed. 

"Tlie  young  and  even  some  adulU  do  not 
respect  the  medicine  man  anymore."  he 
says.  They  come  to  the  ceremonies  drinking. 
If  the  tribe  does  not  return  to  the  old  ways, 
I  do  no*,  know  what  will  happen  to  the 
Navajo," 

Graham  Holmes  is  a  blunt,  clgar-chomplng 
career  man  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs A  white,  he  believes  It  is  impossible  for 
the  Navajo  to  return  to  the  old  ways  and  to 
stay  out  of  the  great  American  melting  pot. 
"I  think  it's  Inevitable  they  Join  up,"  he 
says.  "I  don't  see  how  one  racial  group  can 
preserve  what  It  has  under  our  theory  of 
government.  Especially  If  It  Is  being  sup- 
ported by  the  dominant  race  " 

The  views  of  Mr.  Goldtooth  and  Mr.  Holmes 
say  much  about  the  plight  of  the  nation's 
140.000  Navajos,  America's  largest  and  most 
Important  tribe.  For  the  Navajos.  like  the 
nation's  530.000  other  Indians,  are  f8u:ed  with 
the  troublesome  choice  of  embracing  the 
material  good  that  "progress  "  can  bring  or 
of  clinging  fast  to  their  old  ways.  The  former 
could  mean  cultural  destruction.  The  latter 
would  surely  mean  continuing,  grinding 
poverty. 

CHANGIlfO    THX    BIA 

Many  think  the  eventual  answer  lies  In  a 
compronUse  culture,  as  symbolized  by  the 
Native  American  Church,  which  Incorporates 
traditional  Navajo  values  Into  a  Christian 
religion.  The  church  encourages  wage-earning 
and  education,  something  traditional  Navajoa 
do  not.  It  also  encourages  retaining  tradi- 
tional vai.ues.  as  well  as  the  Navajo  language 
and  history. 

But  before  the  Navajo  can  deal  with  his 
cultural  crisis,  he  must  resolve  his  govern- 
mental crisis,  and  that  means  reaching  a 
detente  with  an  old  nemeeU,  the  BIA,  th« 


Interior  Department  agency  which.  und« 
the  Nixon  administration,  haa  made  tome 
basic  changes  aimed  at  making  It  an  Indian 
vessel  The  bureau's  traditional  function  has 
been  that  of  trustee  for  Indian  lands  and 
administrator  of  federal  Indian  programs. 

In  the  past,  the  BIA.  run  largely  by  whites, 
has  also  served  as  a  ruling  body — imposing 
program  after  program  upon  the  tribes,  which 
typically  accepted  them  without  question. 
The  hope  now  Is  to  make  the  BIA  more  re- 
sponsive to  Indian  needs  by  changing  it 
Into  a  true  Indian  agency:  About  56%  of  the 
BIAS  full-time  national  staff  of  14,500 — In- 
cUidlng  Commissioner  Louis  Bruce — are  In- 
dians That's  up  from  51';  five  years  ago  And 
although  that  Isn't  a  very  sizable  advance, 
there  hfts  been  a  dramatic  Increase  in  the 
percentage  of  Indiana  In  high-ranking,  ad- 
ministrative Jobs  On  the  24.000-squBre  mile 
Navajo  reservation.  Indians  now  hold  moot 
key  administrative  BIA  posts.  Including  the 
important  office  of  area  director  These  Jobs 
were  previously  held  by  whites 

It  Is  much  too  early  to  tell  If  the  experi- 
ment will  succeed  But  It  Is  clear  the  task 
will  be  a  massive  one  here  Unemployment 
Is  e.stlmated  at  roughly  50"",  .  and  there  are 
few  new  Job  opportunities  opening  up  on 
the  reservation.  Between  25%  and  40%  of 
the  Navajo  are  Illiterate  Average  annual  In- 
come for  a  Navajo  family  Is  about  $300,  and 
the  typical  family  of  five  or  six  people  Uvea 
In  a  single-room  dwelling,  often  a  half-dome 
hut  made  of  wood  and  earth  known  as  a 
hogaii. 

Health  problems  are  staggering  Dr  George 
E  Bock,  chief  of  the  US  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice operation  on  the  reservation,  says  that 
the  Infant-mortality  rate.  42  3  per  1.000 
births.  Is  twice  the  national  average  and 
that  tuberculosis  and  hepatitis  rates  are  at 
least  10  times  the  U.S  average  Malnutrition 
Is  common.  So  are  suicide  and  alcoholism. 
which  newly  elected  Tribal  Chairman  Peter 
MacDonald  calls  "our  greatest  problem" 
Though  the  sale  of  liquor  Is  forbidden  on  the 
reservation,  it  Is  a  rule  as  often  honored  in 
the  breach  as  In  the  observance 

IMMENSE   RESERVATION 

These  are  problems  common  to  many 
tribes,  but  the  Navajos  have  another — the 
Immense  sl35e  of  the  reservation,  which  cre- 
ates not  only  a  communlcatloiis  gap  but  con- 
tributes to  a  cultural  fragmentation.  The 
reservation,  In  northeast  Arizona,  northwest 
New  Mexico  and  southern  Utah.  Is  the  big- 
gest in  the  country,  outranking  eight  states 
m  size. 

There  are  only  800  miles  of  paved  road. 
(The  state  of  West  Virginia,  which  la  about 
the  .same  size  as  the  Navajo  reservation,  has 
25.991  miles  of  paved  road  )  Public  trans- 
port Is  non-exl.stent.  and  111  Navajoe  In  the 
outback  are  often  unable  to  get  to  a  hospi- 
tal because  they  have  no  way  of  traveling. 
Communications  are  further  hampered  by 
the  Navajo's  long  history  of  sheepherdlng 
and  the  Ufe  style  that  arose  from  It  Instead 
of  living  together  In  towns,  as  Pueblo  Indians 
do,  a  large  percentage  of  Navajos  live  In 
widely  scattered  shacks  and  hogans  near 
forage  for  their  herds. 

In  remote  sections  like  the  far  north,  over- 
lo<-iked  by  the  sacred  peak  of  Navajo  Moun- 
tain, the  tribesman  today  often  lives  as  he 
always  ha» — si>eaklng  no  English,  worship- 
ping the  old  gods,  living  on  mutton  stew 
and  having  only  Infrequent  and  superficial 
contact  with  the  outalde  world.  He  is 
leagues  away  geographically  and  culturally 
from  the  Navajo  of  Window  Bock,  Ariz.,  the 
seat  of  trlbAl  government.  Here  many  In- 
dians are  English-speaking  Christians  who 
put  In  a  day  at  the  office  or  plant,  live  In 
conventional  houses,  and  yearn  for  the  in- 
flow of  Joba  and  money  that  development 
would  sp\ix. 

In  between  are  the  great  maM  of  Narajo, 
caught  In   tb«   mldatrewn   of  acculturation 
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and  unsure  of  which  ahore  to  •wlm  to.  Tills 
uncertainty  la  reflect«d  In  ttoe  oparatlons  of 
the  Navajo  trlb€U  government,  an  overblown 
organism  fuU  ot  overUpplng  dlvUlona  and 
deijartmeuu  ti»at  devours  »8  mUllon  In  an- 
nual BSlaneo-  -about  half  the  entire  tribal 
budget. 

The  repreeentatlve  b<->dy  U  the  Navajo 
Tribal  OouncU.  an  unwleldly  group  of  74 
members  who  ootne  from  all  parts  of  the 
reservaUon.  Many  at  Its  members.are  totaUy 
unacbooled  In  any  form  of  public  alTalrs, 
and  the  council  s  crlUcs  charge  that  the  bodj' 
ha«  historically  been  a  rubber  stamp  for  the 

The  council  Is  continually  torn  over  the 
Issue  of  economic  developcnent  In  the  early 
1950b.  the  NavajOB  got  #100  million  in  bonus 
money  from  oil  firms,  and,  beyond  that, 
royalties  on  actual  producUon  that  have 
topped  HO  million  a  yeax.  But  the  royalties, 
whloii  account  for  almoet  all  of  tot<U  annual 
tribal  revenues,  are  shrinking  at  a  rate  of 
about  11  million  a  year  as  production  de- 
clines. Beoeuae  of  the  huge  outlays  for  »al- 
arlee  and  other  administrative  expenaeB.  ttm 
tribe  regularly  runs  budget  deflclte  (laat  yeai 
the  deflcU  wa*  M  mlUlon),  and  the  differ- 
ence Is  made  up  by  dipping  into  the  bonus 
money.  There  Is  leea  than  »60  million  of 
that  left.  And  there  is  no  apparent  Interest 
on  the  part  of  oU  firms  In  widening  explora- 
tion and  development  drilling. 

The  few  coounerclaJ  faclUtles  on  the  ree- 
ervaUon  are  moetly  white-run.  though 
Navajoa  find  some  employment  in  them. 
White  traders  itUl  are  dominant  in  remote 
sections,  and  sometlmeB  they  brutally  ex- 
ploit the  Navajo,  who  Lb  almoet  totally  de- 
pendent on  them  for  goods.  According  to  a 
study  prepared  by  student*  at  Navajo  Com- 
munity College,  traders  who  double  as  poet- 
ma»ter»  In  remote  areas  often  hold  an  In- 
dian's welfare  check  untu  the  Indian  has 
rolled  up  credit  purchases  equal  to  the 
check's  amount.  They  then  force  the  Indian 
to  sign  the  check  over  to  them,  the  study 
said. 

Sam  Day,  the  enthuelaartlc  aaslstAnt  direc- 
tor of  the  tribal  resources  division,  sees  one 
way  out  of  the  tribe's  pinch — tourism.  Ttie 
Navajo  country  has  an  almost  surreal  beauty, 
with  the  land  rolling  out  Into  vlstaa  of  60 
mUes  or  more,  broken  only  by  reaches  of 
nxeea  th»t  glow  red  In  the  twilight.  TTie  tribe 
runs  five-day  bus  tr!p>s  around  the  reserva- 
tion, but  this  brings  in  only  »68,000  a  year, 
not  counting  money  earned  from  the  sale  of 
rugs  and  aUver  craft  items. 

Bia  TOCnilSM   DXnXOPMKKT  UNLIKXLT 

Mr  Day  has  designated  several  areas  as 
prime  tourist  8p>ots,  and  he  figures  It  would 
cost  the  tribe  •lO  mUilon  to  *\6  million  to 
develop  these  He  asserts  It  would  be  worth 
It.  "As  long  as  you  have  these  traps,"  he  says, 
"tourists  would  step  Into  them.  If  It  wasn't 
for  tourism,  Florida  would  etUl  be  a  pile  of 
white  eand."  But  the  Tribal  Council  is  un- 
likely to  come  across  with  the  money. 

One  reason  Is  the  tribesman's  distrust  of 
the  white  man  aiMl  his  almost  mjrstlcal  at- 
tachment to  the  land,  which  he  considers  a 
supreme  gift  of  his  gods.  "Our  people  do  not 
like  all  these  tourists  coming  around,"  says 
a  senior  member  of  the  Tribal  Council. 

If  not  u>url8m.  what  about  agriculture? 
Thfi  grandly  conceived  Navajo  Irrigation 
Project,  planned  to  ■water  110,000  Navajo 
acres  by  1975.  has  not  yet  been  fully  funded 
by  Congress,  and  no  one  is  sure  when  or  If 
It  will  be  completed.  In  any  case,  It  would  be 
many  years  before  the  land  could  be  produc- 
ing at  capacity  even  If  the  project  were  fin- 
ished next  week.  Alao.  the  pastoral  Navajo 
have  not  farmed  extensively  for  decades. 

WHITE  MAJ*  STVAK  WITH   .   .   . 

That  leaves  Industrial  development,  one  of 
the  areas  where  the  division  between  the 
progressives  and  the  traditionalists  has  been 
deepest.   Navajo   Poreat  Products  Industries 


and  the  Navajo  Utility  Authority  are  the  only 
algnifioaAt  tribally  owmed  enterprlaes.  provid- 
ing a  totai  ot  only  a  little  over  600  Joba.  The 
only  sizable  outside  employers  are  two  elec- 
tronics plants,  which  employ  about  l.OOO  In- 
dians, mostly' wcanen.  Other,  smaller  plants 
have  come  and  gone,  some  of  them  marginal 
operations  whose  departure  has  left  the 
Navajo  bitter.  "There  has  been  too  much  ex- 
ploitation by  people  ■who  have  come  and  gone 
and  talked  from  the  oomers  of  their  mouths.  ' 
says  George  Schmidt,  the  tribe's  director  of 
economic  development. 

The  Black  Mesa  strip  mine  of  Peabody  Coal 
Co.  employs  some  Navajo  now  and  will  even- 
tually have  Jobs  for  a  few  hundred  when  It's 
In  full  operation  several  years  from  now  Part 
of  the  ooal  will  go  to  a  Navajo  power  plant 
being  built  on  the  resenailon.  But  the  mine 
Is  an  object  of  bitter  controversy.  A  group  of 
Navajo  and  Hopl  (who  occupy  a  small,  fan- 
shaped  reservation  surrounded  by  Nava)o 
lands  and  lands  for  Joint  use  of  both  txlbee) 
oonalder  the  mine  a  desecration  and  have 
Joined  In  legal  action  to  halt  Its  operation. 

Progreeslves  want  mining  to  go  on,  though 
they  would  like  higher  royalties.  "If  the 
Navajo  ahut  down  Black  Mesa,"  says  Mr. 
Schmidt.  "What  are  they  gomg  to  do  with 
all  that  ooal?  Kat  it?" 

Cultural  fragmentation  continues  as  well, 
evidenced  by  a  decline  of  one  of  the  most 
Important  facts  of  Navajo  Ufe — the  tradi- 
tional religion,  an  Intricate  artructure  based 
on  "walking  In  harmony"  ■with  nature  and 
the  aplrlU  that  inhabit  the  land.  Key  oere- 
moniee— and  the  religion  itself— are  being 
Blowly  killed  by  the  death  of  old  medicine 
men.  and  there  are  few  young  men  willing  to 
go  into  the  profeoslon — In  i>*rt  because  It 
takes  up  to  10  years  to  learn  Just  one  of  the 
36  different  ceremonies. 

TH«    HATTVE    AKXUCAM   CHTTBCH 

There  are  some  attempts  under  way  to 
preeerve  Navajo  traditions  and  at  the  same 
time  better  train  the  Indians  to  cope  with 
the  modern  world.  The  Native  American 
Church,  a  Christian  church  that  exists  in 
semi-secrecy  (Its  total  memberehlp  Is  Impos- 
sible to  gauge),  Incorporates  traditional 
Navajo  mysticism  Into  Its  Christian  ritual. 

Both  Navajo  Community  College  and 
Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School,  an  ele- 
mentary and  high  school,  teach  the  Navajo 
language  and  traditions  along  with  conven- 
tional subjects,  "nils  Is  m  sharp  contrast  to 
the  old  BlA-operated  boarding  schools,  where 
Indian  youngsters  once  were  punished  for 
speaking  their  native  tongue. 

But  many  Navajo  beUeve  it  Is  possible  to 
retain  the  best  of  both  worlds  One  Is  Peter- 
son Zah.  assistant  dlre<-tor  of  the  tribal  legal 
services  organization,  and  somewhat  of  a 
militant  in  a  traditionally  urunllltant  tribe. 
(When  activist  actress  Jane  Fonda  recently 
visited  the  reservation,  she  had  trouble  gath- 
ering a  crowd  and  left  shaking  her  head  in 
dismay  ) 

SKEPTICISM   REMAINS 

"My  grandfather  taught  me  our  religion, 
our  culture,  our  language,"  says  Mr.  Zah. 
"These  three  things  keep  you  strong.  Give 
me  these  and  you  can  throw  me  into  the 
mainstream.  1  will  float.  I  will  never  drown." 
Frankle  Paul,  tribal  operations  officer  for  the 
BI.A.  says:  "We  will  always  have  our  mutton 
stew  and  our  color,  and  ■we  will  always  think 
Indian." 

Tribal  Chairman  MacDonald  knows  that 
his  success  or  failure  hinges  largely  on  how 
effectively  he  can  work  with  the  BIA.  Like 
most  tribesmen,  ne  is  etlll  skeptical  about 
the  bureau,  despite  Its  Indlanizatlon  and  Its 
professed  new  approach 

But  he  knows  that  the  alternative  to  work- 
ing with  the  BIA — going  It  alone  without  the 
tax-exempt  trust  status  that  federally  ad- 
ministered reservations  have — Is  hardly  via- 
ble The  word  for  this  process  Is  termination, 
a  grotesquely  apt  label  In  the  early  1960s, 
the  Menominee  tribe  In  Wisconsin  was  ter- 


minated Once  fairly  well  off.  the  Menoml- 
nees  were  Immediately  hit  by  property  and 
other  taxes.  ij^yMng  a  strong  economic  base. 
unable  to  pay  tbe  taxes  and  other  ecwte  they 
were  once  exempted  from,  the  Menomlneee 
were  plunged  into  almost  immediate  poverty 
and  have  been  forced  to  sell  off  some  of  their 
lands  to  survive. 

"So  no  niatter  how  bad  this  BIA  horse 
turns  out  to  be.'  says  Mr  MacDonalci,  "we 
are  going  to  ride  u  around 


A  COLLEGE  FOR  ALL  THE  PECH'LE 

Mr.  PERC7Y.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
tiils  country's  most  exciting  education 
action  is  taking  place  in  Illinois  today, 
niinois.  along  w-llh  States  like  California. 
Texas,  Florida,  and  Kew  York,  is  trying 
to  bring  community  colleges  ^athin  the 
reach  of  all  its  citizens. 

The  public  community  college  move- 
ment in  AmericA  began  in  Joliet,  III.. 
where  in  1901  the  first  2 -year  public 
college  opened  its  doors.  Since  then,  fifty - 
six  2 -year  colleges,  public  and  private, 
have  sprung  up  around  the  State,  placing 
Illinois  near  the  top  of  national  leader- 
ship in  the  community  college  movement. 

Nationally,  community  coDeges,  an 
often  shghted  younger  child  in  the  fajtnily 
of  Americsin  higher  education,  came  of 
age  in  the  fall  of  1969  when,  for  the  first 
time,  they  enrolled  more  freshmen  than 
did  4-year  Institutions.  In  a  decade  of 
phenonmenal  growth  and  expansion,  en- 
rollment in  community  colleges  has  risen 
from  600,000  students  to  about  2^^  mil- 
lion, or  30  percent  of  all  American  stu- 
dents in  higher  learning. 

The  new  public  community  college  has 
demonstrated  that  It  is  best  equipped  to 
extend  and  expand  educational  opportu- 
nities in  our  countrj'.  Its  "open  door" 
policy,  modest  tuition  and  accessibility 
make  it  a  major  mechanism  for  bring- 
ing blacks  and  other  minorities  into 
the  msUnstream  of  American  society.  Its 
comprehensive  currtculums  may  provide 
a  new  direction  in  urban  education  as 
well  as  offer  promise  In  vocational  and 
technical  training  and  cultural  and  aca- 
demic remedial  education.  As  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Higher  Education 
reported: 

Community  colleges  offer  more  varied  pro- 
grajns  for  a  greater  variety  of  students  than 
any  other  segment  of  higher  education. 

Today.  I  would  like  especially  to  com- 
mend Triton  College,  designated  by  the 
Chicago  Tribime  as  Illinois'  "model  Jun- 
ior college"  and  by  the  Pioneer  Press 
newspapers  as  "a  c<klege  for  all  the  peo- 
ple." Triton,  the  first  2-year  institution 
built  under  the  niinois  Junior  College 
Act  of  1965.  has  become  the  largest  jun- 
ior college  in  the  State  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  12.000  One  out  of  every  10 
residents  In  Triton's  district  has  taken 
at  least  one  course  at  the  college.  Thus. 
Triton  truly  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  the 
new  public  community  college,  dedicated 
to  community  service  and  geared  to  local 
needs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Pioneer  Press 
articles  giving  much  deserved  praise  to 
Triton  College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRr, 
as  follows: 
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(From  the  Pioneer  Prew,  S«pt.  15,  1971] 
Pot  All  thx  Pioplx 
In  ltd  first  aeven  yeara  of  exUMDoa,  Triton 
College  baa  become  the  Iwgeet  Junior  col- 
lege In  the  state  and  one  of  the  moot  Im- 
portant Institutions  In  the  IS  communities 
in  Its  college  district. 

Triton  has  the  largest  enrollment  among 
Illinois  Junior  colleges.  10.473  student*  In 
1970.  and  Its  campus  la  considered  to  be  the 
meet  fully  developed  community  college 
plant  In  the  state. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  top  ranking 
In  size  and  for  the  extent  of  service  to  lt.s 
communities  Is  that  the  Triton  School  of 
Career  Education  Ig  as  large  as  either  the 
School  of  Continuing  Education  or  the 
School  of  University  Transfer  Studies  In 
fact,  the  Triton  enrollment  Is  almost  equally 
divided  among  the  three  schools.  Indicating 
an  Ideal  balance  for  a  community  college 
Triton's  Impact  on  the  west  suburbs  Is 
reflected  in  the  moan  incredible  statistic  of 
all — one  otit  of  10  residents  In  Triton  district 
604  has  taken  at  least  one  course  at  the 
college 

The  Elmwood  Park  High  School  District 
voted  against  a  referendum  to  create  the 
Triton  district,  but  the  referendum  carried 
due  to  pluralities  In  the  Leyden  and  Proviso 
high  school  districts. 

I-ast  year.  862  studen's  from  Elmwood  Park 
attended  Triton  Only  Maywood  sent  more 
students  to  the  college  Not  colncldentally. 
Elmwood  Park  ranks  second  to  Maywood  In 
p)opulatlon  among  the  15  communities  This 
relationship  between  Triton  enrollment  and 
community  popiUatlon  generally  carries 
thrfiughout  the  district,  meaning  that  the 
college   serves    all    communities   equally. 

And  Triton  is  a  top  provider  of  such  com- 
munity services  as  cultural  arts  programs, 
workshops,  seminars,  and  lectures  by  promi- 
nent j>eople 

Triton  aiso  servee  a  large  number  of  out- 
of-dlstrlct  students  whose  high  school  dis- 
tricts make  payments  to  the  school  to  parallel 
the  property  taxes  that  District  504  resi- 
dents pay 

A.s  Trltf)n's  President  Herbert  Zelthin 
pointed  out  In  a  recent  Interview  with  the 
Pioneer  Papers,  large  out-of -district  enroll- 
ment Is  a  key  reason  Triton  can  offer  such  a 
wide  variety  of  courses,  particularly  In  the 
School  of  Career  Education.  The  district 
property  tax   rate   ha.s  never  Increased. 

"In  reviewing  our  seven  years  of  progress, 
we  realize  that  we're  making  it — we  are  ful- 
filling the  goals  set  at  the  beginning  '  said 
Jerome  Long.  Triton  director  of  community 
services,  at  a  press  luncheon  last  week.  "Now 
we  can  sit  down  and  plan  for  the  future," 
he  added. 

Much  planning  Is  already  completed.  Stu- 
dent enrollment  Is  expected  to  climb  steadily 
to  20.792  In  1979.  The  college  Is  working  on 
plans  to  construct  the  final  four  buildings 
on  campus,  each  of  which  will  roeult  in  an 
even  wider  variety  of  course  offerlr^fs. 

Triton  oJBclals  and  district  voters  cannot 
plan  for  future  development  alone  because 
the  Junior  college  district,  like  elementary 
and  high  sk-hool  district.^,  is  a  creature  of 
the  state  legislature.  Porty-two  percent  of 
Tritons  Income  comes  from  the  state,  and 
action  In  Springfield  can  change  the  course 
of  expansion  or  curriculum  emphasis. 

A  bUl  has  been  Introduced  to  make  It 
easier  for  high  school  districts  to  annex  to 
a  community  college  district  Despite  Its  al- 
ready high  out-of-dlstrlct  enrollment.  Tri- 
ton's enrollment  no  doubt  would  exceed 
projections. 

There  Is  a  strong  poeslblllty  that  the  sUte 
will  Increase  from  15  to  30  the  percent  of 
curriculum  which  must  be  devoted  to  career 
education.  Triton  meets  the  30-percent  re- 
quirement easily,   but   this  legislation  shows 


bow  dntmatlcally  curriculum  eoaphaeis  can 
change. 

We  hope  th»t  Triton  wlU  be  ftble  to  follow 
Its  p«th  at  progress,  whicti  has  worked  bo 
well  for  seven  yean,  even  if  the  district 
boundaries  change.  Triton  has  fulfilled  the 
claim  of  Its  officials.  It  Is  truly  "a  college  for 
all   the  people   " 

|Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.   17.  1971) 
TRrroN — Statx's  Model  Junior  College 

(By  Kit  Dower  I 
Seven  years  ago,  about  the  time  citizens 
and  politicians  were  having  an  unusual  tug- 
of-war  over  control  of  Frlton  College  Dis- 
trict 804.  educational  surveys  predicted  that 
the  college  would  have  as  many  as  4.300  stu- 
dents m  1971. 

Triton  opened  for  1971-72  Monday  with 
more  than  U.OOO  students  and  the  "wild- 
spending  educators"  the  poUtlcans  were  try- 
ing to  save  people  from  having  buUt  Uie  most 
extensive  Junior  college  on  a  central  campus 
In  the  state — at  leas  thiui  the  allowed  niaxl- 
miun  building  cost  and  with  a  balanced  bud- 
get 

Triton,  which  officially  celebrated  Its  sev- 
enth birthday  June  30.  Is  the  first  Junior 
college  built  under  the  Illinois  Junior  Col- 
lege Act  of  1965  and  Is  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  model  for  Junior  colleges  thruout 
the  state 

Because  It  wivs  the  first  campus  built,  the 
college  attracted  bidders  on  original  con- 
struction and  equipment  at  lower  costs  be- 
cause contractors  were  anxious  to  be  asso- 
ciated early  with  the  Junior  college  move- 
ment. Triton  offlclals  say. 

The  modern,  three-story  "steel  skin"  build- 
ings on  the  River  Orove  campus  were  de- 
signed by  John  Fox,  of  Pox  and  Pox,  30  N. 
La  Salle.  Chicago.  Only  four  buildings  of  14 
called  for  In  the  districts  master  plan  re- 
main to  be  built. 

But  It  Is  not  only  the  physical  plant  that 
makes  Triton  a  "model"  and  a  desirable 
merger  partner  for  high  school  dlstrlcto. 

Triton  advertises  Iteelf  as  a  "public  com- 
munity college  and  technical  Institute  for 
all  the  people"  and  credence  Is  given  to  the 
claim  by  an  enrollment  breakdown.  One- 
third  of  the  students  are  adults  who  take 
noncredlt  courses  for  their  own  enjoyment; 
another  third  are  enrolled  In  career  pro- 
grams; and  a  third  are  In  university-trans- 
ferable studies. 

One  of  every  10  district  residents  has  tak- 
en a  course  at  Triton  and  out-of-dlstrlct  stu- 
dents In  nearby  high  school  districts  choose 
Triton  over  other  public  Junior  colleges. 

In  the  school  of  continuing  (adult)  educa- 
tion, there  are  250  classes  offered.  Courses 
range  from  blueprint  reading  to  sewing 
with  classes  at  the  campus,  and  at  In-dls- 
trlct  Industrial  plants,  businesses,  and  com- 
munity centers:  and  at  extension  centers  In 
nearby  high  schools  and  elementary  schools 
In  the  school  of  career  education,  there  are 
52  programs  such  as  air  conditioning  and 
refrigeration,  or  Are  .science. 

There  are  20  departmental  units  for  uni- 
versity transfer  studies  and  the  quality  of  In- 
struction Is  at  least  as  good  as  and  "perhaps 
better"  than  at  the  state  universities  because 
the  school  does  not  employ  graduate  students 
as  Instructors,  officials  say. 

The  school's  222  full-time  teachers  have  a 
"contract  package  envied  by  most  Junior  col- 
leges ir.  the  stales,"  according  to  Louis  Maze, 
president  of  the  teachers  association  "There 
Is  no  groaning  here,"  he  said  last  week  The 
faculty  has  a  democratic  voice  In  the  opera- 
tions of  the  school  that  would  not  be  allowed 
at  other  Institutions,  he  said. 

Beginning  Triton  teachers  with  a  master's 
degree  are  paid  an  annual  salary  of  •9.3S4. 
Triton  oJnclals  say  they  have  no  plans  to 


expand  Into  a  four-year  coUege  for  two  rea- 
sons—the first  U  that  they  depend  on  state 
funds  for  construction  and  some  operaUon 
revenue  (which  they  would  lose  If  they  ceased 
to  be  a  two-year  Junior  college),  and  second 
because  the  "educational  experience"  at  Tri- 
ton, distinctly  different  than  at  a  four- year 
school,  is  what  gives  the  school  Its  identity. 

Triton's  district,  at  43  square  miles,  is  the 
second  smallest  In  the  state,  altho  it  rankx 
seventh  In  assessed  valuation.  It  comprises 
the  Leyden.  Proviso  and  EHmwod  Park  High 
School  Districts,  and  residents  of  those  areas 
approved  referendum  profKMals  In  1985  and 
1966  that  enabled  the  district  to  meet  Its  fi- 
nancial obligations 

Altho  TVlton  has  operated  In  the  black  for 
seven  years,  the  recent  veto  by  Oov  Ogllvle 
of  a  state  reimbursement  rate  to  tl9  per 
semester  hoiir  ( an  tncrea.>»e  of  »3  50  from  the 
present  »15  50i  creates  a  deficit  In  the  Tt-lton 
budget  of  about  $433,000. 

TTie  board  approved  an  op>eratlng  budget 
of  $7  881.835  last  week  a  budget  "cut  to  the 
bone."  according  to  Richard  Prancetlc.  act- 
ing vice  president  for  business  management 
If  the  General  Assembly  upholds  Ogllvle's 
veto  In  October.  It  is  expjected  that  a  work- 
ing cash  fund  will  be  created  in  the  district 
A  total  of  $1,375,000  was  included  in  the 
budget  for  that  purpose 

Last  week  Prancetlc  announced  a  reduction 
In  f)er  student  costs  made  possible  because 
of  Increased  enrollment  and  better  classroom 
utilization  The  oist  per  student  dropped 
from  $1,512  to  $1  4?7  and  rr>st  p€-r  semester 
hour  from  $50  40  to  $48  58  This  reduction 
Is  pa8.sed  on  to  school  dl^^trirts  not  I'l  tl;e 
Triton  district,  which  will  now  be  billed 
$26  08  per  semester  hour  In  charge-back 
fees,   down   from  $29.90. 

Tuition  fees,  state  funds,  and  taxes  as- 
sessed In-dlstrlct  residents  are  Triton"? 
means  of  financial  support  Resldetits  pay  15 
cents  for  $100  assessed  valuation  to  Triton. 

Triton  College,  when  completed,  will  cost 
$34  million  The  chief  economic  task,  say 
officials.  Is  "seeking  the  best  balance  among 
the  three  sources  of  income. 

Their  chief  educational  aim  Is  to  keep  Tri- 
ton the  "people's  college"  It  has  been  during 
these  seven  "boom  years." 


THE    GENOCIDE    CONVENTION    AND 
THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  crimes  defined  In  article  II  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  is  "direct  and  pub- 
lic incitement  to  commit  genocide,"  The 
fear  ha.s  been  expressed  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate ratifies  the  Genocide  Convention 
Americans  will  lose  their  right  of  free 
speech. 

This  is  not  so. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Branden- 
burg V.  Ohio.  395  U.S.  444,  held  tliat  liie 
first  amendment  guarantee  of  free 
speech  does  not  protect  speech  which  is 
both  intended  to  and  is  likely  to  produce 
unlawful  action.  Incit^ement  Ls  defined 
as  action  that  Ls  directed  to  producing 
imminent  lawless  action  tind  is  likely  to 
produce  such  action. 

Thi-s  rulmg  by  the  Supreme  Court  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Genocide  Convention  in 
article  III.  There  is  no  way  in  which  our 
adherence  to  the  Genocide  Convention 
will  abridge  or  threaten  the  right  of  free 
speech  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
U)  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  with 
all  deliberate  speed. 
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QAO  REPORT  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 
DRUQ 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
sults of  a  GAO  investigation  I  am  releas- 
ing today  reveal  that  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Public 
Health  Service's  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol have  failed  to  supervise  properly  the 
development  and  ase  of  Isoniazld,  a  drug 
for  treating  and  preventing  tubercu- 
losis. As  a  result,  several  patients  have 
died  and  the  health  of  numerous  others 
has  been  threatened.  In  addition,  this 
study  raises  serious  questions  at>out  the 
adequacy  of  Federal  programs  for  the 
u^e  of  investigational  drues  Since  1952, 
doctors  have  used  isoniazld  to  treat  pa- 
tients who  have  tuberculosis  Isoniazld 
has  also  been  given,  since  1955  t^  people 
who  do  not  yet  have  tuberculasis  to  help 
prevent  its  on.set. 

Early  in  1970  several  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis were  discovered  among  workers 
in  congressional  cafeterias  and  reetau- 
rants.  The  Communicable  Disease  Cen- 
ter— croc — is  part  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  As  part  of  Its 
responsibility  to  treat  and  prevent  com- 
municable diseases,  tlie  CDC  decided  to 
undertake  a  preventive  isoniazld  pro- 
gram among  congressional  employees. 
Skin  tests  were  given.  Those  with  posi- 
tive results  were  given  Isoniazld  in  300- 
milligram  tablets  even  though  very  few 
of  those  who  show  positive  results  on  the 
skin  test  actually  have  tuberculosis.  Sta- 
ti.stlcs  show.  In  fact,  that  only  one  out 
of  every  1,400  people  who  has  a  positive 
reaction  actually  has  this  disease. 

The  Capitol  Hill  program  was  a  disas- 
ter. More  than  twenty  persons  treated 
\^1th  Isoniazld  developed  hepatitis.  Two 
of  those  treated,  Timothy  Bleck.  a  re- 
porter for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
and  Robert  Stuckey,  a  television  news- 
man, died  of  hepatitis  after  taking 
i.^oniazid. 

As  a  result  of  this  Incident.  I  asked 
the  GAO  to  investigate  the  manner  in 
which  the  300-milligram  isoniazld  tablet 
was  developed.  They  found  a  shocking 
example  of  neglect,  a  total  and  knowing 
failure  by  Federal  agencies  to  abide  by 
legal  requirements  and  a  permissive  at- 
titude about  the  use  of  people  as  the  sub- 
jects for  medical  experiments. 

According  to  the  GAO.  isoniazld  was 
oriKinally  given  to  patients  three  times 
a  day  in  100-mlUlgram  tablets.  Doctors 
at  the  Communicable  Disease  Center 
searching  for  an  easier  way  to  adminis- 
ter the  drug,  began  to  have  patients 
.<: wallow  the  three  lOO-mllligram  tablets 
all  at  once  every  day. 

The  Public  Health  Senice  doctors  next 
sought  to  develop  a  single  300-mllllgram 
tablet  that  could  be  used  In  preventive 
programs.  In  order  to  experiment  on 
people  with  a  300-mllligrain  tablet  the 
doctors  needed  an  PDA  exemF>tlon  for 
the  Investigationa]  use  of  this  drug  on 
human  beln^.  The  FDA  exemp>tlon  was 
required  regttrdless  of  the  fact  that  the 
smaller  100-mllligTam  tablet  was  already 
in  use.  "When  the  doeage  of  a  drug  1b  In- 
creased, FDA  regulaUons  treat  the  larger 
dosage  as  a  new  drug  kdA  require  sepa- 
rate approvaL 


In  November  1964,  officials  at  the  Com- 
municable Disease  Center— CE)C — asked 
for  permission  to  start  investigational 
use  of  a  300-milllgram  tablet.  The  PDA 
informed  the  CDC  what  information 
would  be  required  before  experimental 
use  of  the  drug  on  people  could  begin,  in- 
cluding all  available  data  derived  from 
animal  tests  as  well  as  from  clinical 
studies  and  experience  with  the  drug.  An 
outline  of  the  planned  investigation  was 
also  required. 

CDC  supplied  virtually  none  of  this  re- 
quired information  to  tlie  FDA,  Instead. 
CDC  doctors  started  an  accelerated  ex- 
perimental program  on  a  wide  range  of 
human  subjects — over  6,000  people — be- 
tween 1964  and  1970. 

FDA  regulations  divide  investigational 
testing  procedures  into  three  phases. 
Phase  1  covers  the  first  trial  in  man  to 
determine  human  toxicity  and  otiier  re- 
actions. Phase  2  covers  pharmacological 
trials  on  a  limited  number  of  patients  for 
purposes  of  specific  disease  control.  Fi- 
nally, the  investigators  may  move  to 
phase  3  where  the  drug  is  used  on  a  group 
of  patients  to  evaluate  the  drug's  safety 
and  effectiveness. 

Contrary'  to  those  established  proce- 
dures, CDC  skipped  the  first  two  phases 
altogether  and  moved  immediately  to 
tests  on  groups  of  patients.  FDA  never 
knew  what  happened  to  the  6,000  people 
CDC  was  experimenting  with — even 
though  tlie  agency  Is  required  by  law  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  all  testing  pro- 
grams—because CDC  never  told  the  FDA 
anytlilng  about  its  results.  Tliis  failure  is 
all  the  more  disturbing  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  on  two  occasions  the  FDA  re- 
quested such  information  and  the  CDC 
promised  to  supply  it. 

The  FDA's  own  records  contain  ample 
evidence  that  the  agency  was  fully  aware 
of  the  Inadequacies  of  the  data  CIXi;  had 
submitted.  For  example,  an  FDA  chem- 
ist's evaluation  dated  December  28, 
1970 — more  than  6  years  after  CDC  had 
started  investigational  use  of  the  300- 
milligram  tablet  and  more  than  a  month 
after  Bleck  and  Stuckey  had  died — con- 
tained the  following  evaluation: 

Labeling — unsatisfactory. 

Components  and  Composition— unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Synthesis — tinsatlsfactory. 

Raw  materials  controls — unsatisfactory. 

Other  ingredients — unsatisfactory. 

Laboratory  controls — unsaitlsfactory. 

Control  number — unsatisfactory. 

Stability — unsatisfactory. 

Even  with  this  report,  PDA  had  not 
moved  either  to  obtain  the  missing  in- 
formation from  CDC  or  to  stop  the  in- 
vestigational programs. 

The  FDA  Division  Director  told  GAO 
investigators  that  the  FDA  bad  been  un- 
able to  give  appropriate  attention  to  the 
isoniazld  application  at  the  time  of  the 
CDC  request  for  exemption  in  1964  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  workload  resiilting 
from  the  1962  drug  amendments.  No 
reason  was  given  to  explain  why  the 
FDA  had  still  not  collected  the  reqtilred 
information  more  than  6  years  later. 

FDA  ofBcials  also  stated  to  the  QAO 
that  the  failure  of  CDC  to  submit  the 
data  amoimted  only  to  a  "technical  viola- 
tion." Eren  If  there  had  been  reports  to 


the  FDA  of  hepatitis  or  jaundice  in  ex- 
perimental programs,  the  FDA  officials 
said  they  would  not  have  been  concerned 
because  hepatitis  and  jaundice  were  well- 
known  dangers  even  in  smaller  doses 
and  could  be  expected  to  occur  at  least 
as  frequently  with  the  experimental 
larger  table.  Apparently,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  of  danger,  the  less  the  FDA 
was  concerned  with  protecting  the 
public. 

Even  the  FDA's  negligence  is  exceeded 
however,  by  the  CDC's  disregard  for  the 
hiiman  subjects  of  its  medical  experi- 
ments. As  noted,  the  CDC  Ignored  its 
statutory  obUgations  and  disregarded  the 
FDA's  requests  for  information  about 
its  treatment  programs.  Had  It  reported 
on  those  treatment  programs,  it  would 
have  had  to  admit  that,  even  before  the 
Capitol  Hill  test,  two  patients  treated 
with  the  300-milligram  tablet  had  died  of 
hepatitis. 

Perhaps  most  surprising,  however,  was 
the  manner  in  which  CDC  conducted  the 
Capitol  Hill  program.  Many  persons  who 
were  given  the  drug  were  told  by  CDC 
doctors  there  would  be  no  side  effects 
One  patient  remembers  a  CDC  ofiRcial 
describing  the  drug  with  the  phrase,  "as 
safe  as  aspirin."  Another  patient  de- 
scribed an  orientation  session  at  which 
a  CDC  doctor  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  side  effects,  stating  if  he  de- 
scribed them  then  "everyone  might  come 
down  with  them." 

Attempts  to  monitor  results  were  hap- 
hazard and  inept  to  the  extent  they 
existed  at  all.  CDC  officials  seem  to  have 
behaved  as  if  they  were  unaware  that 
they  were  dealing  with  a  potentially 
dangerous  drug. 

Throughout  the  program,  the  rights  of 
the  patient  were  Ignored.  A  patient  who 
actually  has  tuberculosis  may  be  willing 
to  run  certain  risks  of  side  effects  from 
a  drug  which  can  help  cure  him.  But  a 
patient  who  merely  has  a  positive  reac- 
tion to  a  test  "Which  only  establishes  that 
he  has  one  chance  in  1.400  of  actually 
having  tuberculosis  may  well  decide  that 
the  risks  of  using  the  same  drug  may 
be  excessive.  At  the  very  least,  a  patient 
should  know  what  risks  he  is  running 
and  be  able  to  make  this  choice. 

The  FDA  and  the  CDC  have  com- 
mitted appalling  mistakes  in  the  use  and 
the  regulation  of  isoniazid  I  am  con- 
cerned that  what  we  have  discovered 
about  Isoniazld  may  be  only  the  tip  of  a 
massive  Iceberg  of  bureaucratic  neglect. 
I  am  therefore  asking  the  QAO  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  investigation  of  all 
drugs  approved  by  the  PDA  for  investi- 
gational use,  with  special  attention  to  be 
given  to  drugs  approved  for  such  use 
in  1964  and  1965. 

■We  urgently  need  to  test  and  develop 
new  drugs.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  an 
equally  pressing  need  to  be  sure  that 
drugs  used  on  human  beings — especially 
investigational  drugs — are  safe.  The  fact 
that  a  drug  is  approved  only  for  investi- 
gational use  is  no  assurance  that  It  is 
not  being  widely  distributed  and  used, 
"niose  taking  an  inveetlgatlonal  drug 
have  a  right  to  be  protected:  they  are 
not  r»ts  In  an  experimental  lab.  We 
have  to  depend  for  much  of  this  protec- 
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tton  on  Federal  agencies  chargred  with 
that  task.  The  very  least  we  can  aalc 
of  these  agencies  is  that  they  observe  the 
regTilations  they  themaelves  have  estab- 
bahed. 


THE  26TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UNITKD  NATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr   President,  as  we 

mark  the  passing  of  the  first  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  hlatory  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  could  raise  glasses  high  in  salute 
of  tlie  fact  that  the  UJNT  is  still  standing. 

Or  we  coald  list  past  failures  and  paint 
a  dismal  picture  for  the  future  based  on 
the  inadetjuaciea  which  events  of  the  past 
have  denaonstrated  ail  too  Tividly. 

But  I  iiappen  to  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  celebrate  is  to  take  a  critical  view 
of  the  United  Nations  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  what  cooceiTable  role  it  can 
have  In  the  future 

The  Charter,  wiien  it  was  first  written 
26  years  ago.  was  based  on  assumpuuns 
tiiat  grew  from  the  trying  experience  of 
World  War  U  and.  to  a  les.ser  f  xtenl.  troju 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  I. 

We,  that  is  the  Umted  SUites  as  one  of 
the  original  and  principal  founders  of  the 
Umted  Nations,  were  devising  a  system 
Imsed  as  much  on  past  configurations  a^ 
on  the  future. 

The  principiea  of  that  system  were  de- 
signed to  be  a  iailiiig  and  effective  re- 
buttal to  all  governments  and  forces 
wluch  debased  human  dignity  and 
fostered  interruitional  striie. 

Tlie  goals  were  herculean.  But  Uie 
means  as  set  out  in  the  chaitor  could 
not  pos&ibly  sen.  ice  such  goals  adequately. 

Put  another  way.  as  our  former  ambas- 
.sador  to  NATO,  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Umted  Nations  Association — U.SJ^.,  Har- 
lan Cleveland,  has  said 

Tlie  trouble  with  the  UuiMd  Nations  Ls  that 
it  became  indispensable  belore  it  became 
possible.  Our  problem  n.iw  is  to  malce  It  a 
practical  propoaltton. 

This  is  pieelsely  Uie  problem.  We  do 
not  have  to  tamper  witii  Uie  goals,  ail 
of  which  are  tributes  to  human  intellect 
and  senaiUvity,  any  more  than  we  have  to 
rewrite  the  preamble  oi  our  Consutation. 

But  we  aboald  concei>trate  on  revising 
and  reforming  the  structure  m  order  to 
make  it  a  practical  propobition  to  make 
it  re&ponjaive  to  tlie  changuig  uardci  oX  our 
interuatiooal  society. 

How  to  best  characterize  tha,l  clianging 
order?  We  iiave  witnessed  rapid  tech- 
nological change,  interdependent  and  in- 
tegrated eeonomies.  tremendous  popula- 
tion growth,  ecoiogical  alterations,  and  a 
lowering  of  the  threshold  for  the  rapkl 
internationalization  of  conflict. 

All  these  developments  spell  the  de- 
cline of  tlie  nation  state  and  make  ever 
more  necessary  an  effective  international 
organization.  Interdependence  has  be- 
come the  fact  of  our  time. 

If  this  stage  in  international  political 
development  is  not  perfectly  clear,  one 
only  need  look  at  specific  examples  to 
realize  the  full  portent  of  wtiere  we  stand 
today. 

The  most  recent  example  that  I  can 
think  oX.  of  luterdependence.  Is  the  iiUer- 
natlonal  monetary  crisis.  In  my  estima- 


tion the  present  situation  Is  an  outgrowth 
of  severaJ  nations'  economic  policies. 

Tha  repairing  of  present  drciun- 
stances,  both  commercial  aod  monetary, 
can  only  be  done  through  international 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  pohcles 
Many  will  say  that  the  dollar  ha.s  faced 
trouble  and  adversity  t)efore.  but  with 
guts,  Jawboning,  and  national  inventive- 
ness, we  win  see  our  way  out  in  flying 
coloi-s.  This  Is  only  wishful  thinking 

It,  i.s  not  Jast  a  question  of  the  di>llar 
facing  a  challenge  and  when  we  legislate 
certain  measures.  E\er>thing  will  turn 
out  just  right. 

On  the  CMitrary.  the  dollar  we  now 
know  has  become  what  it  always  should 
luive  been  —  an  international  imlt  of  ex- 
change. It  only  has  value  in  terms  of 
what  foreign  consumers  as  well  as  our 
own  people  give  it.  And  it  Is  a  means  of 
t.'-an.-^lating  our  own  production  position 
Here,  the  link  i.s  obvious  for  we  .simpij' 
c'innot  produce  without  the  inputs  fron» 
of  hor  nations 

In  short,  our  oronomy  is  international 
and,  therefore,  the  institutions  we  devise 
to  regulate  the  economy  must  also  in 
lar(?c  part  be  international  To  take  an- 
other, more  painful  and  still  blistering 
exr-mpif,  thwe  i,;  Vietnam  We  thought, 
as  did  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  could 
localize  this  conflict  and  rp^olvr  tt  our- 
-selves.  Well,  hlftc^rj-  prove.s  th;n  this  wa.-? 
a  fsllacy 

Vietnam  has  become  a  sore  point  for 
thf  entire  international  community  and 
ha.^  obstructed  forward  momentum  In 
many  areas  wliich  are  rive  for  intrma- 
tronal  agreement  and  cooperation 

Or.  another  defense  matter,  there  wa<? 
a  time  that  national  defen.se  syslem-s,  if 
ever  unleashed,  could  at  the  worst  af- 
fect onfy  the  warring  parties. 

Now,  with  nuclear  weaponry,  there  Is 
no  douht  that  the  fWng  of  nuclear  mis- 
siles threaten  the  entire  earth, 

Wliat,  then,  could  be  more  demonstra- 
tive of  the  clear  need  for  an  elTective 
iutematlonal  organization  to  help  initi- 
ate and  systematize  International  deci- 
sionmaking, based  on  international  con- 
sensus 

While  highly  critical  of  past  failures, 
Secretary  General  U  TTnnt  in  his  latest 
annual  report  on  tiie  work  of  the  UJ*., 
stressed  tlie  essential  place  wliich  the 
U.N.  holds  for  the  future  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security 
He  empha-sized  that — 

A:  ih..s  .st4it<e  the  tJiUt^d  Natloas  sy.stom 
provides  the  best  available  and  workable 
it^ethrxl  by  which  rvatlonalism  and  national 
sovereignty  can  evolve  In  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  vast  changes  tliat  Uave  ma^  tlia 
natujus  oi  the  world  Interdependent  The 
United  Pfatlona  as  a  glotial  organization  has 
a  vital  role  to  pfay  In  the  new  frreed  of  world- 
wide mnsa  phenomena  whl<-h  we  are  now, 
iiUnoht  helptes-sly,  wltneislng 

If  it  has  a  "vital  role,"  as  it  undeniably 
does,  and  yet  if  it  Ls  inadequately 
equipped  to  meet  tlie  demands  which  we 
wotUd  Like  to  place  tipon  it,  then  the 
focus  of  our  attention  on  tliis  26th  birth- 
day should  be  on  revitalizing  tlie  United 
Nations  institutionally   and   spiritually. 

Spiritual  vitaliaation  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult becau.se  it  involves  the  mtani^bie 


of  commitment  which  no  revlaloBs  tn  tbe 

charter    or    additlwial    legislation    can 
create^ 

Commitment  k.  the  stuff  erf  society  be 
it  national  or  lnternatk>nal,  and  without 
it  we  are  lost. 

Although  we  cannot  define  it  in  pre- 
cise terms,  we  can  idenUfy  it  when  it  is 
there.  We  know  that  the  flying  of  the 
U.N.  flag  alongside  the  State  flac  in  Min- 
nesota in.  commiUncnt;  we  know  Uiat 
major  power"  financial  obligations  m 
arrears  Is  not:  joint  peacekeeping  ef- 
forts are.  Th£  retui^  to  settle  uuema- 
Lional  conflicts  under  international  aus- 
l>ices  is  not. 

An  oimce  of  commitment  can  go  a  long 
way.  If  tliere  is  a  tninimum  of  spiritual 
support  for  the  United  Nations,  which  I 
believe  there  is,  then  it  can  be  maximized 
th.-ouKh  in.stitutional  reform*  whicli  in 
turn  engender  further  sup$xirt. 

After  26  years,  we  have  reached  the 
cold  realtzatian  that  tiiere  are  institu- 
tional inadequacies  which  help  to  ac- 
coimt  for  past  failures.  But,  also,  I  tliink 
there  is  a  discernible  wiUinjinessi.  such 
as  never  before,  to  reform  the  structure 
and  system  of  the  United  Nations. 

During  tlie  25th  anniversary  celebra- 
tions the  General  Assembly  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  member  states  to 
make  their  views  and  suggestions  on  the 
review  of  tiie  U-N,  Charter  known  to  the 
Secretarj-  General. 

Accordingly  the  President  set  up  a  UJN. 
commission  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Aniba-ssador  Lodge  to  make  a  report  on 
this  very  Question. 

At  the  same  time  several  independent 
.studies,  including  reports  by  tlve  United 
Nations  Association — U.S_A.,  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
were  published.  Together  tliese  reports 
form  a  light  weave  of  suggestions  for 
necessary  institutional  reform. 

If  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  aie  still  the  main 
goals  of  the  United  Nations,  then  boid 
new  initiatives  must  be  underuken  to  up- 
grade and  strengthen  the  peacekeeping 
and  disaster  relief  capabihUes  of  the 
U.N. 

While  the  United  NaUons  Emeigency 
Forces  have  played  a  most  effective  part 
in  suving  off  a  coafrontatioo  between 
the  Tlirkish  and  Greek  communities  in 
Cyprus,  the  record  of  the  UNKP  in  the 
Middle  East  is  far  less  illustrious.  As  a 
start,  the  United  SUtes  could  earmark 
speciahiied  umts  within  its  own  defer.se 
forces  to  be  made  readily  available  for 
U_N.  peacekeeping  efforts  In  a  similar 
fashion  mihtary  equJinnent  could  be 
made  available 

Before  resorting  to  the  use  of  force  In 
the  defense  of  peace,  the  U.N.  Charter 
offers  a  number  of  procedures  for  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 
These  could  be  expanded. 

For  example,  investigatory  and  media- 
tion procedures  coukl  be  greatly  Im- 
proved, especially  in  itae  add  of  arms 
control  and  diFanmameni. 

For  those  cases  foiiowing  the  formal 
judicial  route,  mere  acccsattiiBty  and 
a  comprefaensive  defii^ttaD  at  jurtadtc- 
tion  would  greatly  change  the  stature 
and  functioning  of  the  World  Court. 
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The  United  States  could  begin  the 
movement  for  reform  by  ending  the 
Connally  amendment  which  has  severely 
limited  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

I  introduced  legislation  which  would 
repeal  the  Connally  amendment  as  early 
as  1959  and  again  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  we  could  make 
every  effort  to  Incorporate  Into  treaties 
provisions  which  would  explicitly  accept 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

With  respect  to  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  questions,  great  advances 
must  be  made  If  we  are  even  to  ap- 
proximate the  goal  of  promoting  "scKial 
progress  and  better  standards  of  life" 
for  all  nations. 

Here,  the  United  States  can  lead  the 
way  by  programing  more  of  Its  foreign 
assistance  through  the  multilateral 
agencies  of  the  U.N. 

It  could  also  prepare  a  concrete  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  UJN.  Com- 
mission on  the  Environment. 

This  plan  could  be  worked  out  In  de- 
tail, as  I  have  suggested  In  another 
piece  of  legislation  which  I  Introduced 
this  year  in  the  Senate,  at  the  U.N. 
Conference  on  the  Environment  In 
Stockholm. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and  by 
far  the  most  difficult  reforms  must  be 
in  terms  of  organizational  and  struc- 
tural changes. 

While  the  General  Assembly  has  de- 
veloped into  an  extremely  important 
organ  of  the  UN.,  it  is  often  paralyzed 
by  the  frequent  failure  to  agree,  some- 
thing which  is  most  understandable 
considering  the  fact  that  there  are  130 
member  states,  large  and  small,  repre- 
sented. 

Everj-  attempt  should  be  made  to  pre- 
serve the  openness  of  the  General  As- 
sembly while  at  the  same  time  giving 
due  recognition  to  the  varying  degrees 
of  power  and  influence  that  individual 
nations  have. 

Some  system  of  weighted  voting 
within  the  General  Assembly  would  be 
extremely  helpful  In  translating  the 
realities  of  present  international  poliU- 
cal  relationships. 

The  latest  efforts  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  offer  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council  to 
mainland  China  should  certainly  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  this  reform  drive.  But 
if  the  intention  is  to  make  the  Security 
Council  the  vehicle  for  IntemationcU  un- 
derstandmg  and  compromise  by  the  ma- 
jor powers,  it  must  mclude  all  the  major 
powers. 

With  the  seating  of  China  I  would  sug- 
gest that  Japan  and  India  be  extended 
the  same  offer.  Certainly  Japanese  rep- 
resentaUon  is  totally  consistent  with  the 
goals  of  the  UJ^.  and  with  historical 
precedent  Japan  was,  after  all,  an  origi- 
nal member  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  NaUons,  and  is  today  the  third  most 
wealthy  nation  In  the  world. 

I  have  Just  provided  what  can  only  be 
considered  an  outline  of  reform. 

In  each  Instance  I  have  singled  out  the 
Umted  States  and  made  suggestions  with 
respect  to  Its  UJf.  policies.  This  bias  is 
out  of  habit  and  necessity. 

Tlie  United  States  was  the  first  great 
power  to  propose  a  workable  system  of 
world  government.  Then,  as  it  got  older. 


It  neglected  its  offspring  and  tried  It 
along  with  such  tactics  as  "brinksman- 
ship"  and  "gamesmanship."  Now  I  think 
we  are  discovering  how  unsuccessful  this 
choice  of  tactics  can  be.  We  are  maturing 
by  realizing  the  limits  of  our  own  power, 
I  would  intend  that  other  great  powers 
may  be  reaching  the  same  stage  c»f  con- 
sciousness. True  or  not,  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  to  inspire  the  com- 
mitment and  the  institutional  reform 
which  can  launch  the  United  Nations 
into  another  quarter  centtiry,  stronger 
than  before,  more  equipped  to  deal  with 
the  complexities  of  a  new  age — an  age  of 
true  internationalism. 


mission  on  the  Status  of  Women  advocates 
the  placing  oi  women  In  poeltlouB  ol  leader- 
ship and  respoQBlblilty. 

Theref<w«  b«  It  resolved,  that  the  Ar- 
kausafi  Ckovernor's  Oommlanlon  on  the  Status 
of  Women  hereby  stjongly  urges  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  appoint  a  qiialifled  woman  or 
wamen  to  fill  one  or  both  at  tbeee  Tacancles  ' 
Respectfully, 

DiANx  D  KrNcAir 


FAA :  CALLOUS  DISREGARD  FOR 
AVIATION  SAFETY 


PROPOSED  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr,  President,  on 
September  30.  1971,  the  Governors  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  adopted  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  equal  rights 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  let- 
ters expressing  the  Commission's  views 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

OovERNOB's  Commission  on  thi 

Status  or  Womin, 

October  5,  1971. 

Hon.    J      W,    PtTLBRICHT, 

US    Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DSAB  Benatob:  At  our  meeting  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1971.  the  Governor's  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women  adopted  the  following 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  pr<q>06ed 
Equal  Rights  Amendment: 

•'Whereas,  passage  of  the  EquaJ  Rights 
Amendment  Is  necessary  to  provide  equal 
opportunities  tor  women  and  men,  and 

Whereas,  there  can  be  no  equal  rights 
without  equal  responsibilities. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Ar- 
kansas Governor's  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  does  hereby  recognize  the  necee- 
slty  for  a  constitutional  noandate  to  as- 
sure equal  rights  for  women  and  men,  and 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass  the  amendment  in  Its  original  form, 
without  amendments,  and  upon  such  pas- 
sage, that  the  Arkansas  General  Assembly 
be  and  Is  hereby  urged  to  ratify  It  speedily." 
We  also  passed  a  resolution  strongly  urging 
the  President  to  appoint  a  qualified  woman 
or  women  to  fill  one  or  both  of  the  existing 
Supreme  Court  vacancies.  Since  Supreme 
Court  nominations  are  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  approval,  we  thought  you  would  be 
interested  In  the  enclosed  copy  of  our  let- 
ter to  President  Nixon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DlAKE  D.  KiNCAtD 


Oovehnob's  Commission  on  thi 

Status  or  Womzk, 

October  5,  1971. 
Hon.   Richabo  M.   Nixon. 
President  o/  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Ma.  Pbxsident:  At  our  meeting  on 
September  30.  1971,  the  Arkansas  Oov«m<n-'s 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas,  there  are  two  existing  vaoanclee 
on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  many  eminently  quali- 
fied women  trained  tn  the  Uw  who  oould 
serve  the  court  and  the  country  with  dls- 
tlncUon.  and 

Whereas,    the    Arkanaae    Governor's    Oom- 


Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the  Federal  A\1ation  Ad- 
ministration. My  comments  were  made 
almost  1  year  to  the  day  after  32  people 
died  in  the  crash  of  a  plane  leased  bv 
Wichita  State  University. 

The  report  of  the  National  Traffic 
Safety  Board  makes  it  clear  that  the 
cause  of  that  crash  was  poor  pilot  Judg- 
ment. The  pilot  of  the  downed  aircraft 
was  a  mechanic  who  had  a  pilot's  license 
and  the  necessary  rating  to  fly  the  plane. 
Tlie  copilot  was  the  president  of  a  com- 
pany which  provided  Wichita  State  with 
the  aircraft  crews.  He  did  not  have  the 
necessary  rating  to  fly  the  plane.  It  was 
the  poor  Judgment  of  these  two  men 
which  took  that  plane  into  a  mountain 
valley  from  which  it  could  neither  climb 
nor  execute  a  successful  course  reversal 
before  hitting  high  terrain. 

In  response  to  this  crash,  the  FAA  is- 
sued a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule-Mak- 
ing—70-41— which  would  have  required 
all  charter  aircraft  to  meet  commercial 
aircraft  standards.  These  standards  ap- 
ply not  only  to  inspection  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  aircraft,  but  also  to  the 
proficiency  of  the  crew  and  the  financial 
responsibility  of  the  operator  Had  com- 
mercial standards  applied  to  charter  air- 
craft prior  to  the  Wichita  Sute  crash, 
32  people  would  be  alive  today. 

Tragically,  the  FAA  chose  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  those  32  people 
to  announce  thit  it  was  rescinding  its 
proposed  rule-^70-41— and  offering  a 
new  one  in  its  place.  This  new  rule— 71- 
32— would  subject  charter  aircraft  to 
commercial  standards  of  inspection  and 
maintenance  only.  No  crew  proficiency 
or  financial  responsibility  standards  will 
be  imposed  on  charter  aircraft  in  ex- 
cess of  those  which  were  in  effect  prior 
to  the  Wichita  State  crash. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  callous  disre- 
gard for  the  safety  and  weU-belng  of  the 
mllljons  of  Americans  who  flj-  In  char- 
tered aircraft.  I  find  It  incomprehensi- 
ble that  the  Government  agency  charged 
with  promoting  safety  in  the  NaUons 
air  system  can  fail  to  implement  mim- 
mum  safety  requirements  for  chartered 
aircraft  I  can  only  speculate  on  the  rea- 
sons for  the  FAA '8  policy  reversal 
Whatever  the  specific  cause,  the  new 
proposed  rule  is  ample  proof  that  the 
FAA  gives  greater  weight  to  certain  ir- 
responsible segments  of  the  aircraft  In- 
dustry than  It  does  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  general  pubhc. 

How  many  more  crashes  will  It  take' 
How  many  more  ll\'e6  will  be  lost  need- 
lessly? How  many  more  investigations 
will  be  imdertaken  before  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  recognizes  that 
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Ita  first  responsibility  Is  to  the  pubUc 
and  the  pursuit  erf  this  responsibility  re- 
quires dynamic  leadership  and  a  flrm 
commitment  to  aviation  safety? 


^""^.J^  ^"^  ™"'^  '^^  •omrtiilng     of  our  pt^iul.Uon  is  tib«  low«,t  priorltT  item 
peopl.  into  i«.  ana  i««iip»c«.  h««  •dopwxl  «   numl»r  trf  prorgain.  la'tfce 


NEW  LIFE  FOR  RUR.VL  AMERICA 
Mr.   CRANSTON.    Mr.    President 


on 

September  26.  1971,  an  :  .tide  appeared 
in  the  Opinion  Section  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  authored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) entitled  "A  Plan  for  Breathing 
New  Life  Into  RitraJ  America."  I  com- 
mend the  article  to  the  Senate. 

The  article  reveals  agrain  the  foresight 
and  Initiative  charactei-lsttc  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  As  chairman  of 
the  newly  established  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rural  Development,  Senator         .v.       ™.  _       .  _ 

HtJMFHRBT  has  riven  us  all  new  insight     ^^^X  Ju  ^'^^''  "^"'^  ^  .?  *^..^^'^' 

"  wmch  wtu  lnllTienr«  cuir  nallons  growth  In 

a  mors  ontorly  w»y  — tn  a  wkj  designed  tor 


■ppogTMB."    puing    more   and    mora  ui  the  njiUonaJ  budcM.  In  th«  pak  Coeim*. 

Th«|i.  trentU  can  be  stopped,  or  at  llmjA  name  at  ru»i  development,  but  aU  of  tii^ 

slowed  down  and  poaalbly  revoraed.  Certain-  are  Uxadequatcly  iunded 

ry  a  nation  which  ha.  explored  outer  apace  Accordingly,  we  must  "establish  major  new 

uschnotogy    and    the    win    U.    create    a    life  opme.u  of  ruraj  AmerK-a^-flnanohi.  forVvuL 

her.  in  o«r  country  th»t  oflem  opportuntty  inee.   and    tndvmrlaj   deTelopmeDtT  tor   n^ 


and  (tocent  Urtnc  conditions  for  alL 

But  the  laud,  as  .space  to  live  on.  is  taklug 
prlorl-y  over  the  aid  Idea  of  the  land  as  some- 
thing to  be  exploited  no  matter  what  the 
(-onseqneiices  The  changes  that  will  be  nec- 
essary mnst  be  based  on  nation-wide  gt<ifn- 
phy  and  not  |ust  poHtlcal  i;aofrrapby.  We 
must  head  toward  a  rural- urban  balance — a 
l.oilthv  balance  between  tiie  peopile  and  the 

The  fact  Is.  we  have  .space  tt)  spare  But  It 
Is  time  now  to  stop  aetlng  aa  thotigb  It  were 
a  limitless  resource.  OoTemnaenl  .«ai  levels 
of    government      must     begin    planning    to- 


into  the  essential  elements  of  a  "bal- 
anced national  gro^-th  policy"  for  the 
future  development  of  our  Nations  hu- 
man and  economic  resources. 

It  Is  estimated  that,  within  the  next 
30  to  40  years,  another  75  to  100  million 


peopia.  raUier  than  expediency. 

We   aiusl  dealgn  a  natlonai  growvli   policy 

that  will  have  as  lia  central  premise  the  re- 
Ullonthip  cf  p&jple  u>  laiid,  water,  aJr  and 
resotirres    There   must   be  a   healthy  balance 


psyroUa  and  new  Joba.  for  better  acboola,  for 
medleiU  centers  and  boitpatala  cUiae  to  tbt 
people  for  parka  and  recreation  araaa.  fot 
Unprorad  tranaportattun  syatema.  for  day  care 
facilities,  muaeuma  and  cultural  centers,  fur 
desperaitely  needed  housing 

And  much  more  Inditstrtal  parks,  water 
and  sewer  systema,  waete  rtlspoeaj  plants, 
camnnmlty  coUegee.  rural  slum  daarmnce. 
streets  and  highways,  jrallce  and  flre  statlona^ 
aiidlibranes. 

Two  stepa  should  be  taken  to  alK>w  tfaaaa 
cl«velopn»eufc»  to  occur:  Flrat.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  be  peorganlaed 
to  insiue  a  major  emphasis  on  financing  farm 
credit  and  nonfarm  raral  deveUrpment  re- 
qulremente  Second,  rtjra!  credit  shmiM  be 
expanded  by  oaakln|r  It  available  to  prlrate 
i*nd  public  borrowers  enable  to  gel  oedlt 
frtina  commerclai  aouruea  for  mral  4rvelop- 
ineut  puxpcaea. 

An  Initial  aubocrlption  by  the  governnMnt 


baislc  needs  of  otrr  future  population 
Since  returning  to  the  Senate.  Senator 
HrMPHRrr  has  clearly  demonstrated  his 
imderstandlng  of  this  as  well  as  an  un- 
usual sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  rural 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
ReroRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows- 
A  Plan  roa  Bbeathing  New  Litx  Into  Rurai. 

.\MEKlrA 

(By  Senator  Ht;BiBT  II.  HlmphixyI 

In  the  short  period  since  World  War  11, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  has 
grown  by  95  million  people.  The  value  of 
the  goods  and  serrlcee  we  produce  has  grown 
ftxxn  •280  btUlon  a  year  Uy  nearly  •!  trtlKon. 
The  tvo-home  family  la  becoming  nearly  as 
commonplace  aa  the  two-car  fajnlJy. 

On  ttie  otiker  hand.  3  mlilloa  farms  h<ive 
disappeared  la  the  technological  revoiutioa 
that  Is  sUn  sweeping  agriculture.  More  tiian 
30  minion  people  have  abandoned  the  small 
farms  and  towns  for  th»  cities,  so  that  75  "i 
of  our  people  are  crowded  onto  less  than  J  "5. 
of  the  land.  Twenty-five  per  cent  occupy 
all  the  rest  many  of  them  In  lonely  de- 
cline— whUe  city  raeldeuts  live  in  OTercrowd- 
ed  dLsorder 

The  resT.ilt  of  all  this  movement  haa  been 
a  national  crisis  of  the  earlronment,  which, 
in  many  resijects  lies  at  *he  heart  of  all  the 
talk  about  ecology 

TtUa  problem  of  the  changing  relation- 
ships between  the  people  and  the  land  haa 
festered  the  .'social  and  ecortonilc  sarce  whlcb 
have  erupted  around  ua. 

If  the  trend  to  megalopolis  conttnijes.  In 
the  next  30  years  lOO  million  more  Anxer- 
icane  will  be  crammed  Into  the  big  cltlea 
where  160  million  are  already  ifrtng  rf  these 
10©  mUUoo  new  Amerleans  were  to  11»>b  In 
newly  created  oomm-gD tries,  a  elty  the  alee 
of  Portland  Oreg..  would  hare  to  be  created 
every  30  days  over  the  next  SO  year*. 

We  have  become  a  troubled  nation.  We  are 
vaguely  aware  that  we  oould  have  shaped 
our  society  with  ooosi deration  for  reeotiroee, 


wi;i  live  and  work  — not  a  choice  dictated  by 
politics  or  economics. 

This  means  that  young  p<f<>ple  will  not  be 
forced,  as  they  are  now.  to  migrate  to  metro- 
p.jliDan  areas  becau.se  there  are  no  )obs  at 
home.  This  means  that  people  who  may  want 
to  live  In  small  towns  can  expect  to  find 
pKxl  schools  for  their  children,  a  decent 
transportation  system,  and  the  beet  ot  medl- 
i-al  c«r«  and  medical  fadlftloe 

This  means  new  Industries,  modem  social 
.services  and  cultural  actlvttles.  It  means  that 
Americana  should  be  able  to  enjoy  sU  the 
benefits  of  life,  liberty  and  property  not  only 
In  big  cities,  not  only  In  suburbs,  but  all  over 
America. 

A  century  ago.  "Oo  West  yotmg  man"  was 
not  a  tourist  travel  slogan  It  was  a  firm  na- 
tliTnal  policy  designed  to  serve  America's  best 
intereets. 

Accordingly,  the  federal  government  gave 
Incentives  to  settlers — ^the  Homestead  Act. 
And  the  federal  gorerrunent  gave  Incentives 
to  rallrriads  to  open  np  the  West  Large  land 
grants  to  the  railroads  made  some  people 
millionaires  who  prr>bably  didn't  deserve  It, 
but  they  did  provide  htghwa>-s  of  steel  to 
take   people    lu   and   bnng  the  crope  out. 

And  Jiwt  a  tittle  more  than  100  yeere  acr') 
the  federal  gOTemment  encouraged  the 
growth  of  higher  education  In  the  Midwest 
and  Went  by  establtshlng  the  Land  Orant 
College  Act  TTie  goremment  waa  concerned 
with  everyday  necessltteB  of  life  as  well  In 
1896  a  federal  act  established  the  RirraJ  Pree 
Delivery  service. 

And  --hen,  for  some  reason,  we  stopped 
As  farming  t>ec«me  more  mechanized  In  the 
e:irly  decades  of  the  century,  as  Americans 
tumbled  Into  cltlee  and  then  o\rt  of  cities 
and  Into  subxirbs.  Just  when  we  needed  a 
population  policy — we  stopped 

We  mu.st  develop  a  long-range  population 
p<:.llcy  m  the  United  States  to  bring  rttallty 
buck  to  rural  areas  We  already  hare  a  num- 
ber of  laws  on  the  books  provldlin'  for  fed- 
eral asststance  to  rural  America  and  pTof,i eaa 
l.s  being  made  In  some  areas  But  we  have 
yet  to  inok  at  the  problem  In  terms  of  an 
f'veraU  solution 

We  have  yet  to  cooaider  our  urban  and 
rural  pr^>bleniB  In  the  light  of  a  need  for  a 
national  growth  policy — a  national  plan   to 


peof)]*  and  space,  demanding  quality  as  weU      achieve  rural -urt>aa  balance. 

aa  quantity.  it  seema  that  concern  for  rural  segments 


year  In  debenturee  and  bonds  In  Ks 
early  years,  Increaelng  to  a  potential  ot  »!• 
UillDQ  to  (30  tiUUon  a  year  wben  1 1  la  In  fun 
op  ration  and  when  full  or  partial  borrower- 
owned  status  is  aciilcved. 

This  U  not  a  proposal  merely  to  ball  uat 
a  community  or  a  buslnesa  or  a  farm  that 
is  on  the  precipice  of  disaster  We  already 
have  laws  that  help  businesses  and  Instttu- 
ttoDs  in  STKb  drenmetanees. 

This  program  la  dealgned  for  long-term. 
constructive,  orderly  derelopnxent  of  Amer- 
ica America  needs  a  development  program 
Juiit  like  the  ones  tbrougb  which  we  are 
helping  other  nations  In  the  world. 

Our  own  big  cities  and  suburbs  are  In 
trouble  And  while  they  try  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  yesterday,  hundreds  and  him- 
dreds  of  people  from  rural  America  get  off 
the  buses  today,  putting  pressure  on  al- 
ready overloaded  urban  syatenw  and  add- 
ing to  welfare  roUa. 

We  know  that  if  there  ia  to  be  a  healthy, 
productive,  proeperous  and  free  America,  we 
must  rejnrenate.  revltaMre  and  modernize 
the  viist  areas  of  rural  .\merlca. 

I  don't  plan  to  start  a  manlvc  back-t«- 
tbe-farm  moTement.  tyut  we  mmt  give 
the  young  people  who  are  still  grorwmg  up 
lu  ruTiU  artas  a^me  reason  to  want  to  B.ta,j 
home  rr  we  can  develop  the  Indvistrles  and 
shops,  create  the  Jobs,  build  the  schools, 
provide  the  health  and  recreational  sei  t  li «» 
In  rural  America,  ttiose  younff  people  win 
stay,  and  many  of  tboss  wbo  have  left  wlB 
return 

But  what  Congress  does  will  matter  very 
little  unless  the  unending  political  war  be- 
tween mral  and  m-ban  Interests  begins  to 
cool  off  Polftlctans  In  rural  areas  make  po- 
litical hay  by  attacking  "e^rll  "  city  people, 
w  bile  In  the  dttes.  tbcy  have  been  dema- 
gogulug  about  Ute  reactionary  forces  ot 
rural  An^rlca. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  city  and  counUy 
stop  shooting  one  another  down  and  begin 
working  together— beratise  rural  and  urban 
America    are    Inneparsbfy   tied    together. 

We  are  no*  talking  abowt  a  dty  problem 
or  a  rural  pnihtwii  It  La  not  a  Uberal  teas 
nor  a  cnnatii  laUve  lasos.  It  ti  not  NortHam. 
.Southern.  Bastem  or  Western.  It  la  tbs  vary 
life  of  our  country. 

This  la  sooxethlng  we  must  face  tofeUier 
as  Americans  Tbe  tasue  at  hand  U  ttte  na- 
tion'., destiny. 


October  ^0,  1971 

CALIBER  OP  RECRUITS  TO 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  shall 
briefly  discuss  a  very  serious  problem  in 
the  f^eld  of  military  manpower  My  re- 
marks are  addressed  to  information  de- 
veloped during  the  final  day.s  of  the  draft 
iiebate  and  to  tlie  pay  amendment  whirh 
was  included  in  tlie  pending  procure- 
ment bill. 

During  the  recent  draft  debate,  in- 
formation was  submitted  by  the  Defense 
Department,  and  prp.sented  here  by  me. 
which  indicates  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
caliber  of  young  men  entering  the  serv- 
ices during  the  2-montli  draft  holiday. 
Two  measures  of  this  decline  were  pre- 
.sented:  a  drop,  for  all  the  services,  in  the 
high  school  graduate  rate  for  recruits, 
and  a  rising  proiwrtion  of  recruits  In 
the  lowest  acceptable  mental  category. 
Mr  President,  enactment  of  the  big 
gest  militar>'  paj'  increase  in  history 
should  help  solve  tliis  problem  since  the 
bill  contains  several  mcentives  for  high 
quabty  enlistments  In  addition,  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  procurement  bill  pro- 
vides a  $381  mUlion  supplement  to  the 
draft  law's  recordbreaklng  $2.4  billion 
pay  package. 

Togetlier  these  incentive  provisions  are 
designed  to  provide  a  full  and  fair  test  of 
the  concept  of  an  all-volunteer  force — 
a  test  of  whether  enoueh  qualified  en- 
listees will  volunteer  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's miUtarj-  manpower  needs. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  test  mu-st  be 
full  and  fair  Along  with  reports  of  the 
decUne  in  tlie  quality  of  new  recruits, 
I  have  been  hearing  siJeculation  that 
enli.'^tment.s  will  now  magically  meet 
service  quotas — and  that  the  President 
uill.  himself,  act  to  end  the  draft  before 
the  1973  expiration  date 

I  wiml  to  make  it  verj-  clear  that  as  a 
Seniitor  and  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  I  will  insist  that 
recruits  meet  quality  standards.  I  will 
oppose  any  transition  to  a  volunteer  force 
based  on  filling  the  armed  services  with 
warm  bodies,  marginally  qualified  for 
military  ser\ice. 

This  is  definitely  not  a  numbers  game. 
Mr  President,  and  it  is  not  a  game  in 
which  anyone  can  play.  The  name  of  the 
game  must  be  "quality"  In  today's  armed 
services. 

I  want  to  speak  very  plainly:  the  ap- 
ples left  near  the  bottom  of  the  barrel — 
the  culls— will  not  meet  today's  service 
needs.  Pentagon  oCBclals  will  come  under 
heavy  pressure  to  meet  "all  volunteer  " 
goals,  and  I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to 
see  that  they  do  not  do  so  at  the  expanse 
of  quality. 

We  know  that  military  weapons  sys- 
tems are  becoming  ever  more  complex 
and  that  the  militar>'  requirement  is  for 
recruits  of  ever-increasing  potential  to 
man  nuclear  submarines,  repair  super- 
sonic aircraft,  and  so  forth.  That  quality 
requirement  must  be  met. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  is  go- 
ing to  pay  very  careful  attention  to  what 
hapj^en.s  in  this  quality  area  as  the  test- 
ing period  for  volunteer  enlistments  goes 
forward  I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that 
I  am  writing  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R. 
Laird  a.sklng  that  information  be  sup- 
plied to  the  committee,  monthly,  on  the 
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high  school  graduate  rate  for  accessions 
In  all  the  services,  together  uith  data  on 
the  percentage  of  recruits  in  each  of  the 
four  mental  categories. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that  if  the 
quality  picture  in  the  armed  services  does 
not  reverse  itself  and  show  Improvement, 
I  will  be  discussing  this  matter  soon 
apaln  here  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr  Pre.'tident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Secretary  Laird 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

liiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofp, 
a-s  follows; 

Septembei  28.  1971. 
Hon.  Melvin  R    Laiso, 
Secrefarjf  of  Defense, 
Wa.ihington,   DC 

Usi»  Mb  !Sboketa«t  As  you  will  recall,  the 
r.iia;  days  of  debate  on  the  Selective  Service 
Conference  Report  featured  Information,  sup- 
plied by  you  and  the  armed  services  Indicat- 
ing that  the  quality  of  recruits  In  the  armed 
services  suffered  markedly  In  the  period  dur- 
ing which  there  was  no  draft. 

With  the  pay  InceiiUvee  provided  In  that 
bUl — and  under  draft  pressures  which  are 
now  fully  restored — that  quality  decline 
should  now  reverse  itself  New  Incentives  are 
being  pn  vlded  and  the  quality  of  recruits 
should  Improve  over  the  experience  In  the 
period   before   the  two-month   draft  holiday 

I  hope  that  win  happen  as  I  am  sure  you 
do  I  want  to  make  sure,  however,  that  I 
continue  to  receive  full  Information  on  this 
question  Will  you.  therefore,  provide  the 
Committee  on  a  monthly  basLs.  and  In  a  simi- 
lar form  for  all  services: 

( 1 )  Data  on  the  high  school  graduate  rates 
for  each  of  the  services  with  a  comparison 
of  the  high  school  graduate  rate  for  recruits 
In   the  sajne   month  a  year  ago 

(3)  Information  oti  the  percentage  of 
recruits  In  the  four  menttU  categories  for 
each  ot  the  services,  again  compared  with  the 
.s.inie  month  a  year  sigo 

I  assume  this  Information  Is  easily  avail- 
able since,  as  1  have  noted.  It  was  supplied 
to  us  during  the  draft  debate 

I:i  the  same  contert  will  you  please  pro- 
vide the  Armed  Services  Committee  with  In- 
formation on  the  following,  for  each  of  the 
Bervlce." 

I I  \  The  lowest  high  school  graduate  rate 
which  wotUd  be  acceptable  In  view  of  needs 
for  high  quality  personnel, 

12)  The  highest  acceptable  percentage  of 
category  rv  recruits  viewed  on  the  same 
ba-;ls. 

I  hope  the  meaning  of  these  queetlons  Is 
clear.  I  will  oppose  any  finding  that  quota.' 
have  been  met  for  an  all-volunteer  force  if 
they  have  been  "mef'  by  the  enlistment  of 
recruits  who  cannot  in  fact  meet  service 
needs. 

I  am  sure  you  share  this  view,  and  I  will 
welcome  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Stcnnis. 


SOME  PEOPLE  REGARD  THE 

ELDERLY  AS   EXPENDABLE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  Palm  Beach  Post  ran  a  series  of 
articles  highlighting  the  problems  and 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  These  articles  are  equally  ap- 
propriate to  the  20  million  senior  citi- 
zens who  live  in  the  other  States  of  this 
Nation.  Their  message  is  one  of  despair 
and  abandonment.  At  the  same  time 
however,  there  is  hope  in  the  fact  that 
the  elderly  are  becoming  politically 
active 

We  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the  needs 


of  a  rapidly  growing  segment  of  our 
population  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  commend  these  articles  to  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord,  as  follows: 

Most    People    Regard    tht    Elderlt    as    Ex- 

PI:^'D.^BLE 

(By  Rochelle  Joaes ) 

Frank  Cuyler,  puffing  on  a  lai  cigar,  sat 
at  his  desk  in  his  Lake  Worth  home  planning 
a  tnp  to  Europe,  It  would  be  nice  in  Septem- 
ber when  tl-.e  tourtEte  had  left   he  said. 

On  the  other  side  of  Paim  Beach  County, 
Mrs  James  Wolfe  poured  over  a  dog-eared 
account  bock  wondering  il  there  wus  another 
way  to  suetch  her  meager  &>cia:  Security 
clieck, 

A  few  milee  away  Mrs.  'Violet  Smith  waited 
with  resigned  uanqulUty  for  death  to  release 
her  from  the  Paim  Beach  County  Home 

A  common  bond  Joins  these  three  people 
They  are  over  66  and  scKaety  savi  they  are  old. 

It  IS  an  arbitrary  term  People  don  t  sud- 
denly turn  old  en  the  morning  of  their  65th 
birthday.  Aging  occurs  constanUy  through- 
out life. 

Instead,  old  age  has  been  linked  to  retire- 
ment. When  a  person  can  no  longer  work,  he 
Is  considered  old 

And  once  he  is  old,  he  1b  abandoned 

The  old  require  food,  shelter  and  medical 
care  but  society  makes  it  difBcult  for  them  to 
acquire  these  things  Further,  smaii  SoclaJ 
Security  checks  are  the  maximum  resources 
for  most. 

Too  frequently,  for  reasons  beyond  their 
control,  the  elderly  face  a  life  r<r  never  end- 
ing loneliness,  frustration  and  gnawing 
anxiety. 

America  is  not  kind  to  old  jjeople. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  dLstlnct  discrimination 
against  the  old  that  h.i.£  been  called  age-ism 
Gerontologlyts  believe  in  25  or  30  years  age- 
i.srn  w;:i  be  a  problem  eq\..a;  to  racism. 

■Most  |>eople  regard  the  elderly  as  expend- 
able, '  said  BUI  Orlol  staff  director  of  the  VS 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging. 

Who  are  the  elderly?  How  many  are  there? 
Why  can't  they  fend  for  themselves' 

Few  people  know  the  an.'wers  to  these  sim- 
ple questions  The  young  seem  to  regard  the 
old  ac  an  alien  race  to  which  they  will  never 
belong. 

In  the  United  States  some  20  million  older 
individuals  make  up  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  a  large  and  r&pidly  growing  mi- 
nority group. 

There  are  9a5.8»0  people  over  66  m  Florida. 
nearly  15  per  cent  ol  the  population.  In  I960 
they  were  one  out  of  every  rUne  people.  By 
1970  this  had  risen  to  one  out  of  seven. 

They  are  heavily  concentrated  In  Palm 
Beach  County  where  senior  cltisens  comprise 
17.3  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

There  are  60416  elderly  people  In  the 
county.  A  third  are  over  76.  Overwhelmingly 
they  are  white  Ai.A  women  outnumber  men 
by  about  6.000. 

TTiese  are  frightening  statLsUcs  They  sug- 
gest that  wishful  thinking  will  not  make  the 
problems  of  the  elderly  go  away 

Today's  senior  citizens  are  a  pioneer  gen- 
eration, the  first  group  In  history  to  experi- 
ence an  early  and   long  retirement. 

The  old  are  social  pioneers  ic  another  way. 
too.  Their  problems  are  not  unique.  They 
are  the  problems  of  aoclety,  magnified  and 
intensified 

"The  old  are  unwilling  pioneers  on  the 
frontiers  of  many  social  problems."  said  Dr 
Oeorge  Maddox,  a  Duke  Omverslty  sociologist. 
"Income  maintenance  and  hesJth  care  are 
not  problems  of  the  old  alone. 

•The  old  are  Just  alerting  us  to  problems 
with  general  releTaaoe." 

They  are  lU-equlpped  for  the  challenge. 
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They  grew  up  under  different  nutritional 
and  educational  atandarda.  Onl7  1  million 
have  a  college  degree,  for  example.  They 
worked  long  hours  tor  low  wages.  They  were 
able  to  save  Uttlo  and  the  depression  wiped 
out  many  bank  accounts  permanently 

The  result  la  a  deprived  lifestyle  perpetu- 
ated Into  old  age 

Their  biggest  problem  i.s  lack  of  money 
About  50  per  cent  exist  or.  Soolaj  Security 
checks  that  keep  their  Uuomes  below  the 
official  poverty  line 

They  have  less  but  they  must  spend  pro- 
portionally more  of  their  Income  on  food, 
shelter  and  medical  care  These  basic  necessi- 
ties take  up  70  per  cent  of  their  budgets 
Some  choose    between   food   and    medicine 

The  elderly  have  more  chronic  ailments, 
visit  doctors  more  often  and  have  longer 
hospital  stays  Despite  Medicare  they  had  to 
pay  $193  for  health  care  m  1969  from  their 
own  limited  resources 

Hundreds  are  locked  up  In  the  state's  five 
mental  hospitals  because  they  have  no  place 
to  go.  They  aren't  mentally  HI,  they  lack  the 
ability  to  make  other  living  arrangements 

Of  course,  there  Is  a  Kood  side  to  aging. 
Those  with  money  and  health  <-an  travel. 
For  those  with  wide  ran«lng  Interests  there  Is 
time  to  pursue  hobbles 

The  happle«t  seem  to  be  those  Interested 
In  enjoying  life,  with  a  concern  for  others 
and  a  talent  for  being  rather  than  doing 

Instead  of  clinging  to  the  past  with  a  secret 
fear  of  death  m  their  hearts,  they  have  given 
the  descent  of  life  Its  own  meaning. 

Bob  Marmuth.  a  retired  manvifacturlng 
engineer  Is  too  busy  to  worry  about  growing 
old.  He  dabbles  In  community  atTaIrs  when 
he  Isn't  absorbed  In  the  Pacers,  a  senior 
citizen  group  that  he  organized  several  years 
ago. 

"I  have  become  more  concerned  with  peo- 
ple since  I  retired."  he  said.  "When  I  was 
working.  I  was  concerned  with  raising  a 
family 

"After  retirement  I  began  to  realize  there 
are  other  people  In  the  world  I  began  a  love 
affair  with  pe<jple. 

■■.^nd  I'm  getting  more  out  of  It  than  I  am 
putting  In  " 

There  are  pe<.)ple  such  ais  Darby  Rathman. 
a  ruddy-faced,  white-haired  Irishman,  who 
said.  "I  don't  know  what  the  word  retire 
meana." 

At  73  he  Is  an  artlctilate  spokesman  foe 
senior  citizens,  an  active  organizer  of  senior 
citizen  groups  and  a  nagKlng  gadfly  at  politi- 
cians' Indifference  toward  the  elderly 

"Comnuinlcatlons  ha-i  Important  bearing 
on  growing  old,"  said  Rathman.  a  retired 
Chicago  newspatxrnian  When  I  get  lone- 
ly, I  get  on  the  phone  and  call  people  who 
can't  get  out. 

"Not  communicating  with  others  Is  selfish. 
It  shows  lack  of  concern  for  mankind." 

But  the  Rathmans  and  the  Harmuths  are 
fortunate  exceptions. 

Much  money  has  gone  Into  studying  the 
problems  and  recommending  .st)lutlona  for 
the  plight  of  the  elderly  Little  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

In  1965  the  Older  Americana  Act  stated  the 
goal  of  "retirement  In  health,  honor  and 
dignity  after  years  of  contribution  to  the 
economy." 

But  In  1971  the  funds  were  slashed  by  62 
percent  of  programs  under  the  act. 

In  1961  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  Issued  a  blizzard  of  white  pafjers.  Nine 
years  later  the  U  3  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  rep<Jrted  the  recommendations  were 
being  ignored 

Another  conference  Is  scheduled  few  No- 
vember but  critics  fe*r  It  will  t\irn  Into  a  p«x- 
Usan  political  forvim. 

Only  after  Insistent  urging  by  senior  citi- 
zen groups  were  the  elderly  Invited  to  attend 
the  conference  as  delegates. 

"I  don't  need   a  25-year-old  social  worker 


with  a  master's  degree  telling  me  about  grow- 
ing old.  I've  done  It.  "  said  Max  PVledson  of 

Miami 

The  talking  has  had  little  Impact  on  the 
dally  livee  of  the  old  who  ax»  too  Independent 
to  beg.  too  timid  to  revolt  and  too  shy  to 
demand. 

With  proper  funding  and  political  concern 
the  ranker  Injustices  of  old  age  can  be  al- 
leviated by  government  action.  But  the  basic 
problem  can  be  solved  only  by  a  radical  re- 
ordering of  .society's  values. 

The  fundamental  qtiestlon  Is  this:  What 
should  society  be  like  so  that  In  old  age  a 
man  can  remain  a  man'' 

At  the  least  this  means  people  must  be 
granted  a  meaning  a.slrle  Imm  their  pr<xluc- 
tlve  functions  They  muist  be  valued  when 
their  ecunomlc  role  is  over  instead  of  being 
discarded  like  outdated  machinery 

An  lon^  as  men  come  to  the  end  of  life 
alone  and  empty-handed,  old  age  will  de- 
novince  the  failure  of  society 

"The  moral  tone  and  lifespan  of  a  civili- 
zation "  writes  historian  Arnold  Toynbee. 
"can  be  mea.sured  by  the  respect  and  care 
given  Its  elderly  citizens." 

V'>K    TH«    Old,    LoNELrNBSs   Is   THS   Fob 
(By   Rochelle  Jones) 

Her  face  had  been  chiseled  by  age  so  that 
her  features  looked  like  deft  sculptors 
strokes  and  her  skin  had  a  translucent  pallor 

But  for  all  of  that  she  didn't  look  89  years 
old  At  one  time,  it  was  easy  to  see.  she  had 
been   a    beautiful    woman 

She  held  her  head.  hali>ed  by  a  wispy  cloud 
of  white  hair,  high  a.s  .she  talked  about  her 
life. 

She  talked  about  her  "terrible  sick  spell" 
recently  and  about  her  precarious  strtiggle 
to  exist  on  Sl.'H)  a  month  She  was.  .she  said, 
literally  lmpris<ined  In  her  small  apartment. 
Sickness  kept  her  from  leaving 

She  began  to  recall  her  husband  who  died 
12  years  eigo  In  a  three-room  apartment. 
"There's  not  a  soul  left  of  my  own,  "  she 
said 

Tears    siariect    trickling    down    her    parch 
ment-thln  cheeks  but  her  head  stayed  erect 

"To  tell  the  truth  I  would  Just  as  soon 
died  tnat  la.st  time  as  to  live  l<j  be  a.s  old 
and  as  helpless  a.s  I  am.  she  said  In  a  voice 
that  crackled  like  dried  leaves  in  an  autumn 
wind  storm 

"I  don't  see  that  I  have  any  reason  to 
live.  "  she  continued.  "I  would  Just  as  soon 
be  dead. 

"I  can't  understand  why  Ood  lets  me  live 
but  I  suppose  He  has  a  reason  and  I  Just  hope 
He  win  supply  me  with  the  strength  to  go 
on  until  I  can  die   " 

Her  name  Is  Mrs  Alfred  Hutch  and  she  sits 
day  after  day  in  her  spijllessly  clean  apart- 
ment watching   her   life  slip  away 

Her  remaining  years  are  unravelling  like 
a  tattered  sweater  leaving  nothing  in  her 
shrive. ed   hands  but   formless  threads 

Her  bleak  life  Is  a  mirror  of  all  that  living 
h'llds  and  the  reflection  of  youth's  future  la 
ugly 

Telling  her  about  the  "golden  years"  Is 
subtle  mockery  She  knows  such  talk  Is  a 
way  for  the  young  to  forget  the  old  without 
guilt. 

She  knows  the  so-called  golden  years  are 
tarnished  beyond  redemption 

Mrs    Hutch  Is  Isolated  but  not  alone. 

Her  lonellnes-s.  depression  and  boredom  are 
universal  emotions  that  turn  many  old 
people  Into  unwanted  masses  of  human  flesh 
who  long  f  >r  death  as  an  alternative  to  the 
k.nd  of  existence  they  have  been  expierlenc- 
ing 

Frequently,  emotional  Lsolatlon  turns  Into 
hypocnondrla  Health  experts  have  Cf'me  to 
view  heightened  body  concern,  one  of  the 
most  common  neurosis  of  the  elderly  as  a 
demand  for  attention. 


They  see  the  old  crowding  Into  the  public 
health  clinics  and  they  know  from  experience 
that  the  elderly  are  not  there  because  they 
the  sick. 

"They  come  to  the  clinics  more  often  than 
they  really  need  to.  "  said  Mrs.  Mabel  Johan- 
8on  of  the  Palm  Beach  County  Health  De- 
partment "The  treatment  process,  seeing 
the  tests  run.  meeting  the  doctor  gives  them 
a  .sen.se  of  personal   concern 

•  It  revives  their  sense  of  self-worth;  It  re- 
establishes a  personal  relationship  for  them" 

Added  Mrs  Alice  Barber,  director  of  the 
Palm  Beach  County  Welfare  Departmen', 
■  The  welfare  pharmacy  has  become  a  social 
affair  They  bring  their  lunch  and  they  stay 
all  day  For  many  It's  the  only  contact  they 
have   with   others" 

With  old  age  comes  a  series  of  losses  In 
adflltlon  to  the  real  or  imagined  loss  tf 
health,  there  Is  loss  of  employment,  of  friends 
who  have  died  and  of  children  who  have 
grown   up   and   away. 

The  result  Is  the  creation  of  a  different 
kind  of  human  being,  .said  Dr  Carl  Elsdorfer, 
director  of  the  Center  of  Aging  and  Huma:i 
Development  at  Duke  University 

Elsdorfer  talked  about  the  need  for  achleve- 
m-nt  versus  the  fear  of  failure  with  the 
knowledgable  a-saurance  that  comes  from  a 
lifetime  of  studying  the  psychological  aspects 
of  aging. 

■  In  younger  people  the  need  of  achieve- 
ment Is  stronger  but  the  fear  of  failure  gets 
stronger  during  life."  Elsdorfer  said  "The  old 
have  the  ability  to  achieve  but  they  become 
more  Interested  In  protecting  the  self  than 
In   exposing   the  self   " 

A  physically  vigorous  mentally  alert  65- 
year-old  woman  summed  up  the  feeling  un- 
intentionally "There  i.s  a<i  much  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  done.  '  she  said  "Now  I  am  old 
and   I  never  will  be  able  to  do  It  all  "' 

Actually  some  psychological  changes  arf 
caused  by  organic  brain  degeneration  that 
acccunpanles  old  age  Senility  Is  a  catchword 
for   many   varied  conditions. 

"People  may  label  an  aging  person  senile 
or  psychotic  wlien  he  is  Just  goitig  through 
the  normal  aging  proces.s."  said  Mrs  Banna 
Ohloto  of  the  state  Division  of  Mental 
Health  "Not  being  able  to  remember  re<-eni 
events  as  clearly  as  past  events  is  a  good 
example." 

Mrs.  Ohloto  envisions  a  dlagm^etlc  and 
evaluation  center,  staffed  by  a  team  of  doc- 
tors and  psychologists,  to  sort  out  the  nor- 
mal old  "Who  might  end  up  at  South  Florida 
State  Mental  Hospital  by  ml.stake 

"Unfortunately.  t<>3  many  relatives  think 
a  person  should  be  put  away  as  six)n  as  he 
shows   any   sign    of   old   age,  "   she   said 

But  at  the  moment  the  center  Is  In  the 
planning  stages 

One  thing  which  doesn't  diminish  or  grow 
old  is  the  need  for  love  and  affection  The.se 
wishes,  these  drives  don't  change.  Loneliness 
Is  the  convmon  foe. 

"To  live  alone  Is  a  rough  thing."  said  a 
widower  of  19  years  "You  do  get  loneeome 
I  have  emphv-sema  and  there  are  times  when 
I  He  awake  at  night  wishing  someone  was 
there" 

For  women  lt"s  worse. 

With  their  longer  lifespans  women  are  left 
to  grow  old  alone  At  tlie  age  of  75.  for  ex- 
ample. 40  per  cent  of  the  men  live  with  their 
spouses  but  only  15  per  cent  of  the  women 
do 

'I  can  tell  you  what  I  need."  said  a  well- 
dressed  won-iau  in  her  early  sixties  I  need 
a  in.m    Tliat  would  solve  my  problems   " 

Her  friend  waved  a  hand  around  the  rec- 
reation hall  where  a  group  of  senior  citl- 
zetLs  were  meeting 

■  Not  enough  men  come  to  the  meetings." 
she  said  "The  women  who  are  married  don't 
bring  their  husbands  because  they're  afraid 
the  reet  of  us  would  take  their  husbands 
away." 


The  old  need  help  developing  a  wire  rep- 
ertory of  actlvltiM  that  will  make  their 
lidded  years  of  life  a  gift    not  a  burden. 

During  their  working  years  they  had  no 
time  for  other  Interests  so  in  old  age  they 
know  nothing  but  work.  The  physical  cbiiiiget 
of  aging,  the  financial  letdown  and  the  un- 
expectedly large  amount  of  free  time  have 
left  older  people  m  a  depressing — and  de- 
pressed— state. 

Mrs  Trudy  Cross,  Florida  State  Employ- 
ment Sen  Ice  couiiselor,  called  t^>e  retirement 
crisis  the     six-month  syndrome  ' 

"About  six  months  after  they  reure  they 
are  dying  to  get  back  to  work."  slie  said. 
"There  are  a  number  "alio  viere  making  very 
good  money,  say  »25.0O0  a  year,  but  they  find 
retirement  so  dull  that  they  are  wUilng  to 
settle  for  »aO  or  »100  a  week  Just  to  have 
something  to  do." 

The  county's  senior  citizens  clubs  provide 
fun  and  friendship,  but  for  ihote  who  aren't 
joiners  there  Is  little  besides  shuffleboard 
into  the  void 

"iiook  at  these  hands,  "  said  a  retired  den- 
tist, his  voice  etched  with  bitterness.  "I 
spent  years  learning  to  use  then  Now  I'm 
supposed    to    make    baskets    with    them   " 

Until  the  end  of  life  Is  given  some  mean- 
ing, the  old  will  be  con.signed  to  the  oblivion 
of  social  obeolescenoe. 

In  two  rooms  In  West  Palm  Beach  live  a 
blind,  partially  paralyzed  man  and  his  76- 
year-old  wife. 

Two  television  sC'ts  stand  In  a  corner  but 
they  are  broken  and  there  Is  no  money  to 
fix  them. 

Mostly  the  man  lies  on  a  coucl^  smoking 
cigars.  'The  woman  sits  by  the  window  look- 
ing at  the  people  coming  and  going  aJong 
the  busy  street 

She  rarely  leaves  Her  time  Is  spent  taking 
care  of  her  husband  and  cleaning  th.e  t-w.  o 
little  rxxjms. 

"I  like  my  place  to  be  clean,  ready  for 
people  when  they  come  over."  she  said. 

She  was  asked  If  she  had  many  visitors. 

"No,"  she  shook  her  head  ruefully.  "No 
one  ever  comes." 

Thkt  Nevek   Expicted   To   Live   Out   Tueih 

Lrvrs  in  Povertt 

(By  Rochelle  Jones) 

Mrs  Jarri^s  Wolfe.  66.  fumbled  In  the  clut- 
tered deck  drawer  for  a  small  notebook,  the 
kind  of  looee  leaf,  spiral  botind  writing  tablet 
sold  In  dlmestores  for  15  cents 

Its  pftge.s  are  filled  wltli  shaky  handwriting 
that  tells  In  painful  detail  the  struggle  of 
elderly  people  to  live  on  inadequate  Incomes. 

On  the  day  the  Social  Security  check  ar- 
rives, Mrs  Wolfe  lists  the  amount  J16330, 
on  the  top  line  As  the  month  pas.ses.  she 
subtracts  her  expenditures — 135  for  rent  at 
the  city  housing  project.  »6  on  her  hus- 
band's oiitstAndlng  medical  bills,  varied 
amounts  for  medicine,  food  and  carfare 

She  wTU»>s  very  small  to  save  paper  When 
the  notebook  Is  filled  there  may  not  be 
enough  money  to  buy  a  new  one 

Hopefully,  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  In- 
come and  expenses  tally.  If  she's  lucky,  there 
may  be  a  little  left  over. 

"I  don  t  know  how  sometimes  but  some 
how  we  gel  by."  she  said  in  her  We.st  Palm 
Beach  ap;irtment 

"Getting  by"  Is  a  way  of  life  for  most  of 
the  elderly.  For  the  Woifee,  like  for  most.  Is 
Is  a  painful,  new  experience. 

In  New  York,  where  the  Wolfes  met  and 
married  40  years  ago,  they  had  good  jobe 
She  was  a  registered  nurse.  He  was  a  mechan- 
ical engineer. 

They  never  expected  to  live  out  the^lr 
lives  In  poverty  It  Just  happened 

There  was  a  stroke  that  left  Wolfe,  87,  par- 
tially paralyzed  and  unable  to  talk.  The 
whopping  medical  bills  wljped  out  their  say- 
ings. 

Inflaaon  baa  hurt,  too.  More  and  more  ttiey 


find  their  fixed  income  Isn't  keeping  up  with 

the  rising  cost  of  living 

Recently.  Mrs.  Wolfe  stopped  buying  pears 
their  favorite  fruit.  "They  got  too  expensive. 
I  used  to  like  them  so  much."  she  said  wist- 
fully. 

Long  ago  she  stopped  buying  clothes.  She 
sews  now  A  few  years  back  she  started  mak- 
ing potholders  to  send  to  friends  at  Chrtsl- 
mao.  This  year  the  cards  "Will  be  homemade, 
too. 

"I  try  to  save  money  every  way  I  can,"  she 
said. 

The  Wolfes  are  part  of  bureaucratic  statis- 
tics Their  «1.959  60  annual  income  puts 
them  Just  below  the  poverty  line 

There  are  millions  Uke  them,  elderly  Amer- 
icans who  fought  two  World  Wars,  endured 
a  major  depression  and  helped  build  the 
country  Into  an  economic  power  only  to  be 
abandoned  In  their  old  age  to  a  life  of 
poverty. 

The  statistics  are  a  national  disgrace : 

Fully  44  per  cent  of  those  over  65  have 
annual  Incomes  at  or  below  the  poverty 
line  ($2,020  for  couples  and  $1,600  for  un- 
married persons  i 

In  addition.  11  per  cent  are  considered 
"near  ptwjr."'  constantly  teetering  on  the 
brink  of  economic  (disaster. 

Only  o'le-thlrd  are  able  to  maintain  a  mod- 
est .standard  of  living  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
St..tistlcs  seus  a  "moderate  budget'  for  an 
eldi  rly  couple  at  »3.930  a  year 

The  local  figuree  are  equally  bleak  : 

The  average  Social  Security  check  in  Palm 
Beach  county  is  tl23  a  month.  This  Is  the 
sole  Income  of  about  50  percent  of  the  re- 
cipients according  to  Jack  Tatem.  head  of 
the  local  Social  Security  office 

People  over  66  make  tip  17.3  per  cent  of  the 
county  B  poptilallon  but  they  account  for 
3.1  3  per  cent  of  county  welfare  ca.ses. 

Moreover,  there  Is  striking  evidence  that 
the  elderly  are  being  cheated  by  the  nation's 
rising  standard  of  living  As  the  country  gets 
richer,  the  old  get  poorer. 

For  example,  between  1968  and  1969.  at  a 
time  when  poverty  declined  generally,  the 
number   of   elderly   poor   rose   by   200.000 

And  at  the  Palm  Beach  County  Office  of  the 
Division  of  Family  Services,  there  is  a  wait- 
ing line  to  qualify  for  old  age  assistance 

"A  lot  of  people  come  In  before  they  are  65 
but  they  can't  qualify  then,"  said  caseworker 
John  Fulton.  "There  Is  a  "waiting  list  to  be- 
come eligible." 

Equally  alarming  Is  the  fact  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  2  161  people  on 
st.-ite  old-age  aslstance  arc  newly  poor. 

"Most  of  these  people  have  never  been  on 
assistance  In  the  state  of  Florida."  said  case- 
Worker  Edith  W(jeber.  "'They  hit  a  financial 
snag  and  they  come  to  us.  But  once  they  are 
<:  n  assistance,  they  are  on  it  for  good  " 

In  June.  Congress  passed  with  much  fan- 
fare a  6  per  cent  across-the-board  increase 
in  Social  Security  benefits. 

It  helF>ed  little. 

"With  Inflation  I  juft  about  broke  even," 
said  one  man  "I'm  not  even  sure  about  that 
hut  I  know  I  certainly  dldnt  grain  anything 
from  the  raise" 

In  the  Wolfe's  case  the  Increase  added  »8 
to  their  monthly  check  But  tt  the  same  time 
It  boosted  their  rent  $3  a  month  because  of 
federal  laws  on  rent  and  Income  In  public 
housing  projects.  In  the  end  they  gained  $5 
a  month. 

And  for  the  poorert  of  the  poor  the  Increase 
wa;~  a  cruel  trick 

It  was  Just  enough  to  disqualify  some  for 
old  age  assistance  No  one  kno"WB  the  exact 
number  but  caseworkers  agree  there  were 
"many." 

Alice  Barber,  director  of  West  Palm  Beach 
C<-iiuity  welfare,  said.  "The  number  coming 
to  county  welfare  has  increased  since  the 
Social  Security  hike  because  they  "were 
throv^n  ofl  state  welfare." 


Besides  direct  cash  asslBtance.  they  also 
lost  federal  commodity  foods.  Medicaid  and 

drug  allowances. 

Inadequate  reUrement  Incom.e  Is  not  a 
problem  of  the  statistically  pooT  alone  It  Is. 
without  exception,  the  No  1  worry  of  all  of 
those  over  66. 

They  become  reconciled  to  an  Increasingly 
Impoverished  existence  as  Inflation  erodes 
their  previrus  standard  of  living 

When  B<->b  Harmuth  a  manufacturing 
engineer,  retired  six  year.«  ago  on  his  doctor's 
orders,  his  savings  Beemed  quite  adequate. 

Now,  he  said.  "They  are  beginning  to  looK 
pretty  puny  Inflation  has  cut  drastically  lnt» 
our  retirement  funds" 

Tlie  Harmuths  are  fighting  the  rising  cost 
of  living  but  they  worry  It  may  be  a  losing 
battle. 

"We  have  gradually  curtailed  activities." 
said  Hamiuth  "We  dont  eat  out  as  often 
as  ue  used  t-o  We  are  irylne  to  be  Increasingly 
conservative  In  our  spending  habits 

"Right  now  the  car  needs  a  new  set  of 
tires. '"  he  continued  Usually  I've  bought  the 
be*t  because  I  believe  It  Is  the  best  value  In 
the  lotig  run 

"But  when  It's  a  choice  between  spending 
money  new  f.nd  trying  to  hold  off  a  little 
longer,  the  choice  has  got  to  be  holding  off  " 

Lack  of  money  means  lack  of  choice.  The 
alternatives  narrow.  The  old  ask  themselvfw. 
not  "What  do  I  want  to  do?"  but  "What  can 
I  afford  to  do?"  It  Is  a  question  that  pervades 
their  existence 

Some  must  choo.se  between  companionship 
and  money  In  their  old  age 

"They  are  very  practical  abotit  marriage." 
said  a  caseworker  at  the  Social  Serurltr  of- 
fice "A  large  number  of  widows  call  to  see 
If  they  win  lose  their  check  If  they  remarn- 
They  call.  too.  to  see  If  they  can  get  more  If 
they  remarry   " 

Money  represents  not  jtist  purchasing 
power  but  independence  and  the  ability  to 
live  In  self-sufficient  dignity.  They  cling  to 
their  pride  because  many  have  only  their 
pride  left. 

One  woman,  eligible  for  county  welfare 
drug  allowance,  declined  to  take  It. 

"I  figure  as  long  a*  I  can  get  by  without 
It,  I  will,"  she  said.  "I  figure  there  are  an 
awful  lot  of  other  people  who  can  use  the 
money." 

Although  the  elderly  already  comprise  one- 
third  of  the  county  welfare  cases,  social 
workers,  arc  convinced  many  others  are  eligi- 
ble, but  too  proud  to  apply 

"Accepting  welfare  Is  a  major  trauma." 
said  Mrs.  Woeber  at  the  Division  of  Family 
Services.  "These  people  have  been  financially 
independent  throughout  their  lives.  TTiey 
accept  help  'eluctantly  " 

Sadly  there  Is  little  escape  from  Inflation 
1'he  old  can  orHy  watch  their  dwindling  bank 
balances   with   Impotent    rage   and   gnawing 
anxiety. 

Industry's  mandatory  retirement  age  lim- 
its sharply  the  number  of  available  jobs.  In 
an  average  month  the  local  Florida  State  Em- 
ployment Service  places  alxiut  five  people 
over  65. 

Among  the  few  employers  is  Goodwill  In- 
dustries, which  has  always  welcomed  older 
Wi.>rkers, 

"We  rec<igxilze  that  old  a^e  Is  s  handicap 
for  some  people,  said  Adeie  Kramer  direc- 
t<;r  of  vocational  rehabilitation  "  Age  can 
make  a  person  just  as  unemployable  as  a 
physical  disability  " 

For  the  past  year  74-year-old  Roger  Wil- 
son has  virorked  In  Goodwills  furniture  repair 
shop.  Eager  tC'  work,  he  makes  the  lengthy 
round  trip  from  his  home  In  Loxahatchee 
to  the  West  Palm  Beach  office  five  times  a 
week. 

Despite  his  64  years  as  a  carpenter, 
he  "was  unable  to  obtain  employment  He 
searched  for  a  year  growing  more  and  more 
despondent  until  a  friend  suggested  Oood"wUl. 
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"I  picked  up  •  few  odd  Jobs  here  and 
there.  "  he  said.  "But  most  people  wouldn't 
hire  me  because  of  my  age   ' 

"This  helps  out  a  lot.  It  takes  everything 
I'm  able  to  beg  or  borrow  to  get  by   ' 

Bat  unfortunately  there  aren't  enough 
Jobs  for  thoee  who  need  or  want  to  work. 

Even  If  there  were,  the  8o<-lal  Security 
laws  wfnild  .itop  many  The  law  Umlta  out- 
side  income  to  11.680  a  year 

The  income  cap  applies  onjy  to  ^iragee. 
however  Rental  IncomeM  and  slock  dividends 
are  exempted 

The  law  la  doubly  punitive  to  the  poor, 
flrat  by  providing  basically  inadequate  bene- 
fit* and  secoiid  by  ciirtaUliiK  supplemental 
Income. 

"It's  th«  poor  g'uy  who  gets  socked,  said 
Tatem  at   the  Social  Security  ufflce. 

Inadequate  retirement  Income  Is  a  new  so- 
cial problem  A  generation  ago  fewer  peo- 
ple reached  retirement  age  Those  who  did 
needed  less  because  their  life  expectancy 
was  shorter 

Dr  Jusnita  Krepe.  a  leading  economist  at 
Duke  Unlveralty,  said.  "Recogiuilon  of  re- 
tirement as  a  relatively  new  lifeslage.  which 
requires  its  own  nnaiiclai  arrangements.  Is 
obviously  necessary  and  Just  as  obviously 
lacking  Tlie  Implications  of  this  Ufestage 
for  public  policy  have  not  been  fully  ac- 
cepted." 

It  Is  a  complicated,  perplexing  and  enor- 
mous problem  that  Is  likely  to  Increase  as 
retirement  atje  l.s  pw.shed  lower. 

"The  ba^ic  problem  is  that  the  economy 
can't  generate  enough  Jobs  fur  everyone  that 
wants  to  work,  ■  said  Dr    Kreps 

The  solution,  she  suggested,  may  require 
a  thorough  revolution  m  the  worklntj  habits 
of  the  nation,  involving  longer  vacations, 
sabbatical  leaves  and  extensive  vocational 
retraining   In   middle   age 

"There  is  a  need  for  some  reasonable  bal- 
ance of  work  and.  Income  throughout  the 
lifespan  as  opposed  to  a  concentration  of 
work  and  earnings  In  the  middle  years,"  she 
said 

"We  must  find  a  way  of  subsidizing  leisure 
other   than   retirement  " 

While  the  nation  fumbles  for  a  solution, 
the  old  grow  p<x»r  and  the  poor  grow  old. 

In  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966,  Con- 
gress promised  the  elderly  "an  adequate  In- 
come in  retirement  in  accordance  with  the 
American  standard  of  living  " 

Mrs.  Wolfe,  painstakingly  adding  and  sub- 
tracting flgtires  In  her  little  notebook.  Is 
waiting  for  the  promise  to  be  kept. 

MzDtcARK  IsnY  Doing  the  Job  It  Pkomiseo 

Senior  CrrizBNS 

(By   Rochelle  Jones) 

Michael  Tyler  spread  the  red.  white  and 
blue  Medicare  booklet  across  his  lap.  He 
waved  a  sheaf  of  official  looking  papers  and 
jabbed  a  forefinger  at  page  11.  titled  "Your 
Home  Health  Benefits  After  You  Leave  the 
Hospital." 

"It  says  It  right  here,"  he  said  trium- 
phantly. "It  says  Medicare  will  help  pay  for 
part-time  nursing  care  and  therapy. 

"Medicare  should  do  what  It  says  It's  go- 
ing to  do  Otherwise,  the  government  should 
dump  It. "  he  said 

Tyler,  reading  and  re-reading  the  little 
booklet,  puzzling  over  the  seemingly  clear 
language.  Is  an  angry  and  confused  man 

Last  October  hla  73-year-oIcl  wife  sulTered 
a  stmke  When  she  left  the  hospital  after 
27  days,  her  doctor  ordered  .skilled  nursing 
care  plus  physical  o<.cupationrtl  and  speech 
therapy 

Fur  nve  months  the  Tylers  sent  the  bills  to 
Medicare  and   payment  was  made  routinely. 

In  June  Medicare  stopped  pnyinent  Fur- 
thermore, through  a  little  publicized  provi- 
sion, called  retroactive  denial  In  ttie  Medi- 
care law,  payment  was  8top[)ed  a  .t  after 
June,  but  after  March 

Suddenly    and    unexpectedly,    the    elderly 


couple  was  left  with  two  and  a  half  months 
of  whopping  medical  bills. 

Even  after  three  trips  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity office,  Tyler  cant  understand  exactly 
what  happened  or  why 

I  m  not  an  educated  man,  "  said  T^lar,  a 
former  construction  worker  If  It  doean  ; 
mean  it,  why  do  they  put  it  in  the  book?  " 

The   Tylers  know   only   that   for   five  ycar« 
they  paid  Medicare  premiums  to  take  care  of 
them    If    Illness    struck     They    thought    they 
wovild  be  protected 
They  weren  I 

Mrs.  Tyler,  perched  m  a  wheelchair, 
watched  her  husband  k  face  flush  with  anger 
a.s  he  talked  Partially  paralyzed  on  her  right 
side  she  struggled  to  move  her  lips  In  unison 
and   tlnally  succeeded 

"This  stroke.  It  a  not  my  fault,"  she  said 
haltingly  I  thought  we  had  insurance  to 
help    fit    times   like    this" 

The  Tylers  experience  Illustrates  a  grim 
ftict  that  older  Americans  discover  when  they 
become   HI. 

Despite  high  premliuns  that  have  doubled 
since  Medicare  started  six  years  ago.  Medl- 
cure  Is  not  giving  the  protection  they  need 
and  believe  they  are  paying  for. 

'Medicare  Isn  t  doing  the  Job  It  promised 
senior  citizens  it  would."  said  Marlon  Bor- 
zon.  director  of  the  Palm  Beach  County  Visit- 
ing Nurses   Association. 

Senior  citizens  naively  trust  Medicare  to 
pay  their  medical  bills.  Only  about  10  per 
cent  of  Florida's  senior  citizens  have  supple- 
mental coverage  under  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield 

But  when  Illness  comes,  they  are  finding 
with  Increasing  frequency  their  trust  has 
been   misplaced. 

In  1970  the  average  person  over  65  had  a 
medical  bill  of  »7f>l.  six  times  that  of  youths 
and  three  times  that  of  pe<jp!e   19  to  64 

Even  with  Medicare  aiid  Medicaid,  the  state 
financed  version  of  Medicare  the  average 
elderly  person  had  to  ptty  ti'i\  In  out-of- 
pocket   medical    bills. 

This  Is  more  than  most  can  aSord.  It  rep- 
resents, for  example,  two  months  of  Social 
Security  benefits  for  the  average  person  ir 
Palm  Beach  County. 

And  In  a  place  as  affluent  as  Palm  Beach 
County  there  are  still  people  whose  Incomes 
won't  stretch  quite  far  enough  to  cover  Medi- 
care premiums. 

They  try  to  escape  medical  bills  by  Ignor- 
ing the  possibility  and  hope  In  blind  fear 
that  they  can  forestall  Illness  by  a  simple 
act  of  faith  until  they  are  released  by  death. 
One  76-year-old  West  Palm  Beach  woman 
faces  a  simple  choice— food  now  or  medical 
care  later.  Her  Social  Security  check  cant 
cover  both. 

"I  Just  don't  know  what  would  happen  if 

I  got  sick  because  I  can't  afford  a  doctor," 

she  said.  "I  just  pray  I'll   never  need  one." 

Those  who  can  pay  aren't  much  better  off 

really. 

A  Lake  Park  man,  troubled  by  a  variety  of 
chronic  ailments.  Is  finding  doctor  bills  a 
slow  drain  on  his  limited  re.s<Mirres. 

His  frequent  visits  to  the  doctor  are  only 
partially  covered  by  Medicare.  A  recent  bill 
of  »15  cost  him  $9  60 

"Medicare  helps  some."  he  said.  "But  It 
doesn't  help  as  much  as  some  younger  people 
think.  When  I  have  to  pay  more  than  half 
of  the  bin.  It's  of  limited  value   ' 

Termed  a  system  of  noncare  bv  the  US 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging.  Medicare  Is 
basically  remedial  Problem-s  must  escalate  to 
the  crisis  stage  before  it  helps  Medicare  will 
do  lillle  t<i  prevent  serious  sickness. 

When  James  Richards  daughter  was  hos- 
pitalized, a  physician  ordered  a  home  health 
aide  invo  the  house  to  care  for  the  elderly 
man  "to  prevent  Institutionalization" 

For  two  months  Medicare  paid  for  visiting 
nurses  and  home  health  aides.  Then  It  ab- 
ruptly canceled  paynwnt 

Ironically,  If  he  had  gotten  sicker.  Medicare 


would  have  paid  to  put  him  In  a  nursing 
home  But  It  wouldnt  pay  to  help  keep  him 
at  home 

It  Is  simply  Impossible  to  overestimate  the 
devastating  effect  the  cost  of  medical  care 
has  on  the  elderly  with  a  fixed  Income  It  is 
forcing  hundreds  into  bankruptcy 

At  the  Division  of  Fanilly  Services  in  Palm 
Beach  County  caseworkers  say  medical  ex- 
pen.ses  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  aired 
on  welfare 

The  majority  of  the  county's  2.151  old  age 
a.ssi.stance  recipients  came  to  old  age  with 
what  they  believed  was  a  comfortable  finan- 
cial cushion 

Their  health  expenditures  which  are  rl.slng 
twice  as  fast  a,s  the  skyrocketing  expenses  of 
younger  people   wiped  It  uut 

"We  see  them  wlien  they  stjirt  having 
health  problems."  caseworker  Don  Sweeney 
said 

Another  caseworker.  John  Fulton,  receives 
an  average  of  10  phone  calls  a  day  fn;>m  des- 
perate old  people  who  have  heard  atjout 
Medicaid  and  hope  against  hope  It  will  help 
them. 

In  most  cases  It  won't 

Florida  Is  willing  to  help  only  after  hard- 
working  people  have  been  reduced  to  the  In- 
dignity of  f)overty  In  their  old  age 

While  other  states  will  grant  Medicaid  to 
people  who  aren't  on  welfare,  Florida  won't. 
And  althovigh  other  states  such  as  California 
make  provl.sions  for  the  medically  Indigent, 
Florida  doesn't 

"Florida  has  some  of  the  most  restrictive 
Medicaid  requirements  of  any  state  In  the 
country."  Fulton  said. 

Those  who  are  eligible  for  Medicaid  find 
frequently  doctors  won't  accept  It 

Two-thirds  of  Florida's  doctors  have 
dropped  out  of  Medicaid  and  the  percentage 
Is  niughly  similar  in  Palm  Beach  County  ac- 
cording to  Mike  Lopez,  director  of  the  Palm 
Beach  County  Medical  Society 

"Some  doctors  would  rather  write  off  these 
cases  Instead  of  bothering  with  Medicaid 
forms.  "  Lopez  .said 

In  fact,  the  state's  contribution  to  Medi- 
caid has  been  so  miserly  that  the  Florida 
Medical  Association  complained  recently  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  contending  dr)ctors  were  being  ex- 
ploited by  Inadequate  funding. 

Truthftilly.  the  country  gives  little  help  for 
the  simple  problems  that  lead  to  an  Increas- 
ingly Impoverished  quality  of  life  for  the 
elderly. 

It  win  pay  millions  for  extended  care  In 
nursing  homee,  for  example  It  will  [»y  noth- 
ing for  things  like  eyeglasses  and  heeu^ng 
aids, 

"Loss  of  hearing  and  sight  are  more  of  a 
problem  than  the  classic  diseases  of  old  ag*," 
said  Dr.  James  Howell,  of  the  Palm  Beach 
Cotuity  Health  Department  "These  really  add 
to  the  withdrawal  of  old  people  from  society  " 

Because  of  inability  tij  pay  fir  eyeglasses 
and  hearing  aids,  old  people  find  them.'jelves 
forced  Into  premature  l.solatlon  from  the  rest 
of  society.  The  exclusion  prtxess  begins 

In  lAke  Park  a  man  said.  I  don  t  hear  as 
well  a.s  I  u.sed  to  When  I'm  right  next  to 
someone,  I  can  he>ar  fine  but  in  a  room  of 
people  I  can't.  The  time  Is  coming  soon  when 
I'm  going  to  need  a  he>arlng  aid 

"I've  checked  and  the  ones  I  need  will  cost 
•250  to  »300  Tliat's  a  lot  for  someone  living 
on  S">clal  Security  so  I'm  putting  It  off  as 
long  as  possible    " 

The  old  accept  their  condition  with  grim 
stoicism  They  have  become  used  to  making 
do,  doing  without  and  putting  off. 

"I  need  glasses. "  said  a  67-year-oId  woman 
"But  I  can't  afford  them  so  I  guess  I'll  Just 
l»ve  to  stop  seeing  so  much." 

In  a  self-perpetuating,  debilitating  cycle, 
simple  problems  lead  to  Isolation  and  exclu- 
sion Loneliness  aggravates  pre-vlously  exist- 
ing chronic  ailments.  They  lead,  In  turn,  to 
further  withdrawal. 
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"The  No.  1  bealth  problem  of  old  people 
Is  tbelr  m8Dt»l  bealtta,"  aald  Howell  Social 
problems  are  blgg«r  than  physical  problems. 
Many  pbyslo^  problems  are  peyohoneurotlc. 
They  say  tb«y  have  artiirltls  because  they 
ure  unwilling  to  say  they  are  lonely" 

Two  y«sn  afo  Mrs  Vlckl  Smith,  a  grand- 
motberly-looklng  73,  had  artJirltls  so  ex- 
cruoiatlnjfly  painful  she  barely  could  move 
her  arma. 

Most  of  her  day  «-a£  spent  at  home.  Life, 
after  bar  tautbAod's  deatb.  scarcely  seemed 
worth  tbe  effort  By  the  time  .liiances  !orce<l 
h«c  to  apply  for  a  job  at  Goodwill  Industries 
hh«  was  tjnJr  1  ng  six  a&plrliis  a  day. 

Now.  although  her  hands  and  fingers  are 
BtUl  puffy  With  Mthrltls,  she  moves  agilely 
through  the  warehotise  picking  tip  donated 
elotbes. 

"I  feel  so  much  better  now."  she  said.  "I 
love  the  work  It's  the  beet  thing  tbat  ever 
happened  to  me 

"I  didn't  have  anything  to  look  forR'ard  to 
before"  she  said  softly,  "Now  I  get  up  at 
5  am.  to  come  to  work  And  when  I  come 
home.  I  cut  my  lawn  and  do  my  little  chores 
and  I  lie  down  and  sleep. 

"This  job  has  done  wonders." 
Most  old  people  don't  want  charity.  TTie 
acceptance  of  cJiarlty  denies  at  the  end  of 
their  life  everything  they  have  been  for  six 
and  seven  decadee — hard  working,  independ- 
ent, self-sufficient. 

"The  first  question  we  are  iu-ilcpd  Is.  'How 
much  will  It  cost  me''.'  "  said  Miss  Borzon  at 
the  nursing  aKsociatiun.  'We  will  take  a 
patient  regiu-dless  of  their  ability  to  pay. 

"But  they  are  emphatic  If  they  can't 
afford  It  and  Medicare  won't  pay  It,  they 
don't   want   our   services   frequently." 

This  Is  common,  health  authorities  say. 
Forced  to  choose  between  health  and  pride, 
old  j>eople   usually   chooee   the   latter. 

Too  oft.en.  old  people  are  treated  In  a 
callous  way  that  saves  the  body  but  destroys 
their  spirit  Tlie  price  Is  too  high  for  many. 
Independent-minded  Miss  Bonnie  Oreene. 
68.  stared  at  the  telephone  In  her  three-room 
apartment  In  the  morning  mail  she  had 
gotten  another  ho^itaJ  bill  for  »25  It  was 
the  second  one  In  two  days  and  Miss  Greene 
couldn't  figure  out  what  It  was  all  about. 

"If  It's  an  honest  bill.  I  don't  mind  paying 
It  but  I  can't  see  where  It  comes  from.  They 
keep  sending  me  these  bills."  she  said  with 
a  grimace. 

'"It  nvakes  me  feel  bad  I  told  them  I 
would  pay  It  when  I  grjt  the  money  but  they 
would  have  to  wait  unul  my  Social  Security 
Check  arrtves" 

She  stared  at  the  black  teIeT>hone  that 
waited  In  mocking  silence  fur  her  to  pick  It 
up. 

She  thought  about  the  last  call  she  had 
made.  The  way  they  had  replied  to  her  hon- 
est oonfuslo»i  about  the  bill.  And  the  sick 
way  slie   had   felt  when   she  hung  up. 

"I  t-old  tliem.  I  may  k>e  old  and  black  but 
I  got  feeling  I  don't  want  to  be  treated  like 
a  dog  .  "  she  said.  "I  dread  calling  the  hospi- 
tal.- 

In  1961  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  recommended  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  "Health  care  should  be  made  avail- 
able without  barriers  and  with  preservation 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Individual." 

In  November  the  conference  will  recon- 
vene to  review  tbelr  reoommendatlons. 

As  Ml.ss  Oreene  could  tell  them,  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made. 


SoMtx)N«   Please   Hei,p   Me 
(By  Rochelle  Jones) 
Tens,  i)erhape  e'ven  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  elderly  Americans  are  dying  many  long, 
lonely  years  before  they  are  burled. 

They  are  the  old.  the  Infirm  and  moetly 
poor  who  are  confined  unneceeearlly  to  Insti- 
tutions. 


They  are  not  there  bec,au»e  they  are 
physically  or  mentally  111  Tliey  are  there  be- 
cause they  hHve  no  alternative 

"Institutions  are  primarily  a  place  to  live 
for  people  with  nowhere  else  to  go,"  said  Dr. 
1/eonard  Oottesman.  a  le-tidlng  gerontologlst. 

No  one  has  bothered  to  count  them  but  the 
best  estimates  run  depreaelngly  high. 

Gotlesman  plMces  the  nianber  at  one  third 
of  the  country's  one  million  Institutionalized 
elderly.  At  South  Florida  State  Mental  Hos- 

pltaJ  "at  leitst  a  quarter  perhaps  one  third" 
of  the  364  geriatric  patients  don't  belong 
there,  according  to  Dr.  Richard  Parks,  su- 
perintendent. 

And  Mrs.  Banna  Ohloto  of  the  state  Divi- 
sion of  Mental  Health  g-uessed  "about  50  per 
cent"  of  the  country's  approximately  1,000 
nursing  home  patients  don't  require  skilled 
nvirslng  care. 

Geriatric  specialists  agree  that  many  of 
these  people  covild  live  comfortably  in  their 
own  homes  with  a  little  assistance. 

Sadly,  there  Is  Ut-tle  hope  for  the  Institu- 
tionalized elderly  They  vegetate  behind  walls 
until  they  are  discharged  by  a  death  certifi- 
cate. 

A  sign  at  the  entrance  to  South  Florida 
State  Mental  Hospital  makes  the  point  unln- 
teiittonally  blunt  "GerinTrlcs  1  and  2  .  .  . 
Warehovise  '   it  reads 

Richard  Held,  administrator  at  the  Palm 
Beach  County  Home,  refers  to  one  ward  with 
a  number  of  geriatric  patients  as  "death 
row"  "The  next  stop  for  most  of  them  is  the 
cemetery  '  he  said. 

Mrs  Violet  Smith.  100  years  old.  Is  among 
the  elderly  who  are  socially  dead  She  ha« 
been  at  the  Palm  Beach  County  Home  for 
five  years. 

At  95  she  was  Increasingly  h.-ird  of  hearing 
and  slowly  going  blind  but  she  was  able  to 
get  around  with  help. 

•  She  could  get  to  the  table  and  that's  about 
all  "  said  Mrs.  Smith's  niece,  her  only  living 
relative  "I  work  and  I  had  to  come  home  to 
feed  and  take  care  of  her  It  got  to  be  too 
much  so  I  brought  her  home." 

The  niece  glanced  around  the  cramped, 
stark  room  that  Mrs  Smith  shares  with  an- 
other elderly  woman. 

It  was  Mrs.  Smith's  100th  birthday  and  the 
home  had  tried  to  make  it  into  a  special  oc- 
casion, a  slightly  different  day  from  the  ones 
that  pass  lu  monotonous  regularity  into 
months   and   years. 

On  a  table,  wheeled  Into  the  room  for  the 
party,  was  a  vanilla  layer  cake  Beside  It  were 
a  few  gaily  wTapped  and  berlbboned  birthday 
presents. 

The  pink  flowered  wrapping  paper  rustled 
slightly  as  an  aide  slid   off  the  pink   ribbon. 
tiKik    out    a    small    bottle    of    perfume    and 
dabbed  a  bit  under  Mrs  Smith's  nose. 
"See  how  pretty  you  smell   "  she  said. 
Mrs   Smith  moved  her  trembling,  painfully 
thin  body  slightly  away  from  the  aide's  hands. 
"Wont  you  help  me  please."  she  cried  In  a 
barely  InteUlglble  voice.  She  gazed  helplessly 
at  her  visitors  with  eyes  that  could  no  longer 
see. 

The  visitors,  some  of  them  cr>'lng,  con- 
tinued to  sing  Happy  Birthday."  Someone 
got  a  knife  and  the  niece  cut  through  the 
pretty  pink  flowers  Into  the  birthday  cake. 
She  held  a  small  bite  to  Mrs.  Smith's 
cracked  lips.  Mrs.  Smith  jerked  her  head 
away. 

"Won't  someone  please  help  me.  "  she  cried 
again.  She  strained  her  frail  body  against 
the  wooden  slats  of  the  rocking  chair,  try- 
ing with  meager  strength  to  get  up. 

"You  wonder  what  they're  thinking  about 
sometimes,"  the  aide  said. 

Tbe  niece  began  to  cry,  "She  was  the  sweet- 
est, nicest  p>erson  that  ever  lived,"  she  said. 
In  the  little  room,  furnished  with  two  Iron 
beds  and  a  wooden  cbalr,  they  went  on  talk- 
ing about  Urs.  Smith  in  the  third  person. 
They  referred  to  her  In  the  past  tense. 


Sweet,  nice  Mrs  Smith  who  sang  m  the 
church  choir,  burled  three  husbands  and 
helped  found  West  Palm  Beach  has  com- 
mitted a  horrible  social  blunder.  She  lived  too 
long.  And  society  niakes  no  provisions  for 
people  like  her 

There  are  other  Mrs  Smiths  In  private 
niirslng  homes  and  state  mental  hospitals. 

Mostly  they  are  in  nursing  homes  because 
894.490  of  the  one  million  Institutionalized 
elderly  arc  cared  for  by  private  Industry. 
Back  In  the  1950s  and  1960s  the  nursing 
homes  tackled  a  job  that  no  one  wanted — 
the  care  of  those  who  cant  care  fc»'  them- 
selves. 

Government  didn't  do  It.  Private  cbarlty 
couldn't  afford  It. 

The  result  has  been  a  phenomenal  growth 
In  the  last  10  years  of  the  nursing  home 
Industry. 

A  further  result  has  been  a  fundamental 
contradiction  between  the  goals  of  the  nurs- 
ing homes  and  society. 

To  stay  open  the  nursing  homes  must 
make  profit.  That  means  their  beds  must 
be  occupied  The  stated  aim  of  society  is  to 
move  the  elderly  out  of  beds  and  into  the 
community  to  lead  as  normal  a  life  as 
possible, 

"Nursing  homes  are  paid  more  If  their  pm- 
tlent  Is  sicker."  said  Gottesman.  "If  a  pa- 
tient were  to  make  her  own  bed.  the  home 
would  either  have  to  send  her  away  (and 
nursing  home  patients  generally  are  there 
partly  because  they  have  no  homel  or  lose 
p6>Tnent  for  her  " 

The  nursing  home  Is  not  to  blame  They 
did  not  set  up  the  system.  The  tangled  thick- 
et of  rules  and  regulations  vyas  enacted  by 
Congress. 

The  present  non-system  Is  unbelievably 
costly  to  the  taxpayer,  the  nursing  home  and 
the  elderly 

Take  It  frv>m  the  taxpayer's  viewpoint 
Tlie  19  nursing  homes  In  Palm  Beach 
County  are  skilled  nursing  homes  That 
means  they  are  certified  ur.der  the  moet 
rlgorotis  standards  ol  the  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Health 

But  a  recent  nursing  home  survey  by  the 
Division  of  Family  .Servicf*  revealed  166  Med- 
icaid pauentp  who  didn't  need  skilled  nurs- 
ing care  They  could  be  cared  for  in  Inter- 
mediate care  facUiiies  that  often  room  and 
board  personal  a.sslstance  and  low-key  med- 
icixi  aervicee  at  ieen  cost. 

TTie  lack  of  these  facilities  Is  costing  tax- 
payers up  to  t:98.000  a  year  In  Palm  Beach 
County  alone 

Now  take  It  from  the  viewpoint  of  Prank 
Noasko  local  preald.-'nt  of  the  Florida  Nurt- 
ing  Home  Asisociatlon  and  director  of  Cuyler 
Pavilion 

Nursing  home  p^atlents  are  overwhelmingly 
poor  Out  of  the  approximately  1  000  nurs- 
ing home  patients  m  the  county.  618  have 
their  bills  paid  by  Medicaid,  the  scale  ver- 
sion of  Medicare 

At  Cuyler  Pavilion  a  little  more  than  a 
third  are  Medicaid  cases. 

The  state  recogrjizes  that  the  nursing 
home  will  spend  $350  a  month  to  care  for 
them    But  the  state  will  repay  only  »3(XI 

"The  nursing  homee  want  to  take  care  of 
these  people  but  from  our  standpoint  Ifs 
difficult,"  said  Noasko  "We  aren't  going  to 
acc^l  any  more  Medicaid  pauenie  because 
we  can't  afford  it. 

"For  example  weve  bad  two  price  In- 
creases In  milk  this  year,  July  1  we  had  an 
increase  in  bread  prices,  "We've  had  no  In- 
crease in  state  money  "' 

Presently  the  norlda  NtU'Slng  Home  Asso- 
ciation is  suing  the  state  of  norlda  for  a 
declaration  of  nghte  to  Insure  a  reasonable 
cost  plus  a  margin  of  profit.  Noasko  e«Cl- 
tnates  this  would  be  about  >480  a  month. 

At  present  the  private  pay  patients  end 
up  subeidiising  the  Medicaid  program"  said 
Noasko.  This  isnt  fair  to  tbem.." 
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For  tb«  taxpayers  and  nurslo^  homes  the 
dollar  and  cents  cost  can  b«  reclconed. 

The  coot  Is  Inflaltely  higher  to  the  unfor- 
tunate elderly  who  are  suSarlng  from  the 
laclc  of  alternaUvee  to  liustltutlonallEaUon 
Take  it.  from  the  pdlnt  of  view  of  an  old 
person  who  hae  been  dumped  at  South  Flor- 
ida State  Mental  UoApltal 

Dr  Parks  estimates  tliere  are  between  9! 
and  Vil.  ■maybe  even  more  '  of  them  If  his 
eetlniates  are  true  for  the  state's  Ave  mental 
bosplLalK.  there  are  an  appeilUtig  2.371  to  3,000 
elderly  who  aren't  mentally  sick  locked  up 
with  the  mentally  111. 

At  South  Florida  the  day  pa.sses  slowly. 
There  are  no  magazines  or  games  In  the 
locked  dayroorn.s  There  Is  nothing  to  do  and 
little  uj  talk  about. 

The  day  begins  at  6  am.  It  Is  punctuated 
by  three  nieai.s,  five  dfises  of  medication  and 
one  doctor's  visit  At  9  or  9  30  p.m.  the  lights 
are  turned  out  fiar  another  15  hours. 

Mostly  the  e'.derly  bit  In  rows  keeping  vigil 
in  front  of  a  talevislou  set  wltli  tired  eyes  It 
Is  literally  n  death  watch  for  only  death  will 
end  the  wait  for  maiiy 

For  a  lucky  few  there  U  "remoUvatlon 
group"  oace  a  week  It  prepares  them  to  re- 
enter the  conim'.iiuty  Few  piirtuipate  because 
few  leave 

The  average  stay  for  a  geriatric  patient  Is 
1.374  days,  nearly  four  years.  The  average  stay 
for  other  patients  is  2J0  days. 

Last  year  136  geriatric  patients  were  re- 
leased— 87  to  the  romm  uuty  and  49  to  the 
cemetery 

Many  are  Imprisoned  against  their  wUl, 
according  to  one  geriatric  social  worker 

"Many  patients  can't  get  out  because  rela- 
tives don't  want  them  oiit  Tlie  relatives 
want  their  muuey,  "  said  Mrs  Sarah  Hoyle 
■'Since  they  have  money  of  their  own.  they 
can't  qualify  for  state  mental  health  beneQu 
to  fi;et  out  on  their  own" 

Ur  Piirks  Is  fully  aware  of  the  plight  ot  hl.s 
geriatric  patients  but  he  has  received  no  help 
in  solving  It. 

"People  don't  know  what  to  do  with  the 
elderly,"  he  said  "It's  become  a  habit  to 
dump  them  la  the  mental  hospitals. 

"We  try  to  take  only  those  who  have  to  be 
In  a  mental  hospital.  Ttiis  should  be  the  last 
resort. 

"But  we  still  get  them  when  the  primary 
problem  Is  pbyslcai--a  broken  leg,  for  ex- 
ample. 

"We  get  them  because  no  one  else  wants 
them." 

The  Infirm  elderly  are  not  about  to  go  away 
simply  because  society  Ignores  them. 

At  the  state's  mental  hoepltals  geriatric 
patients  account  for  50  per  cent  of  the  wait- 
ing list  for  admissions  There  are  250  to  300 
at  south  Florida  alone.  Some  have  been  in  It 
since  1064 

"With  more  and  more  elderly  corning  Into 
the  state,  the  stjiie  is  going  ui  have  to  take 
care  of  more  anrt  more  people  who  can't 
take  care  of  themselve.s  '   Dr    Parka  said. 

Recently  there  ha.<  been  a  commendable 
crusade  to  eliiolnate  scandalous  conflltion,s 
in  private  nursing  homes 

But  the  crtisade  overlooks  a  crucial  fsujt — 
an  institution,  no  matter  how  good,  cannot 
replace    a    home 

And  It  obscured  the  primary  point — un- 
told, frightening  numbers  of  elderly  could 
be  relea.-ed  from  Institutions  If  there  was 
some  place  for  them  to  go 

The  problem  la  not  tnsolvable.  It  Is  a  prob- 
lem only  because  the  government  has  made 
It  one. 

The  clue  to  the  solution  1I8k  In  a  very  sim- 
ple fact  That  Is.  foveriimenta — federal  and 
state — wUl  pay  mlllJona  to  subsidize  Institu- 
tions for  the  el<lerly.  They  will  pay  little  or 
nothing  to  keep  the  elderly  In  tiielr  own 
homes. 

Por  example.  It  U  generally  •♦freed  that 
many  elderly,  now  In  InBtltution*.  could  b« 


cared  for  at  home  with  the  help  of  home 
health  aides. 

But  increasingly  reetrlotlve  requirements 
axe  reducing  Medicare  funds  for  this  vital 
.service  In  Palm  Beach  County  the  non- 
;^roat  Vloltlng  Nurses  Hotoa  Aasoclatlon  re- 
ports Medicare  has  reduced  repay[i>ents  for 
services  by  more  than  a  half  In  the  laat  four 
years 

Florida  Ls  to  blame  for  hundreds.  If  ncrt 
thou.Hauds,  of  senile  elderly  who  are  shunted 
inu>  the  state's  ment.al  hospitals. 

There  is  federal  money  that  c.  >uld  release 
umny  oi  them  Under  a  law  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Russell  I/mg  i  D-I,a  i  .statee  can  apply 
for  funds  to  develop  alternative  arrange- 
ments for  those  who  would  be  committed 
to  state  mental  lujspitals 

But  the  state  has  Ignored  the  i>pp->rtunlty 
to  provide  humane  and  Indu  iduaJiied  ac- 
commodations. 

In  St  Petersburg  and  Miami,  nonprofit 
groups  have  Initiated  free  homemaker  serr- 
lies  and  low  cost  meaiis  for  the  hoinebound 
e.derly  m  aii  effort  to  keep  our  people  In 
their  own  homes. 

Palm  Beach  County  lacks  the.se  needed 
services 

One  of  the  few  local  programs  to  keep  the 
elderly  out  of  institutions  was  8fH)nsored  by 
Darcy  Hall  Nursing  Home.  It  offers  low  cost 
day  care  for  the  elderly. 

Por  tile  pait  year  It  has  had  a  small  but 
real  auc<;e£s 

The  center  has  enabled  one  elderly  man  to 
live  for  one  more  year  In  the  comfort  of  bis 
own  home  before  he  was  confined  to  an  In- 

StltUtlOD. 

The  director  is  puzzled  by  the  community's 
lack  of  response 

But  one  theory  may  l>e  depressUigiy  true. 

Perhaps,  he  suggested,  those  who  oould 
have  used  It  have  already  been  turned  over  to 
institutions. 

High  Ijvino,  Tbanspobtatiom  Costs 

Face   At;  to 

(By  Rochelle  Jones) 

Simple  necessities  aren't  so  simple  to  the 
elderly. 

Ba-sics  like  food  to  eat.  a  modest  place  to 
.sleep  and  the  ability  to  get  from  place  to 
place — little  things  taken  for  granted  by 
the  young— are  troublesome  to  the  old 

They  are  large  expendlttiros  for  the  elderly 
They  must  spend  $7  out  of  every  »10  of  their 
income  for  food,  housing  and  transportation 

That  Is.  of  course  when  they  can  be  pvir- 
chased.  Often  they  can't. 

There  has  been  scant  recognition  that  one 
out  of  every  10  Americans  Is  over  B5,  making 
20  million  elderly  consumers  with  need  of 
special  produces  a:id  servicee. 

Only  m  the  last  few  decades  has  the  senior 
citizen  market   boomed 

Fifty  years  ago  the  old  lived  with  their 
thlldren.  ate  their  fi«xl  and  simply  walked 
downtown 

"I  can't  recall  a  time  when  we  didn't  have 
five  or  six  old  aunts  and  relatives  living  with 
OS."  Kaid  one  man  In  hl.s  70s  "Of  course  there 
were   large  houses  In   those  days  " 

Smaller  houses  and  Increased  mobility  of 
the  total  population  han  eliminated  the 
three-generation  hoiisehoid  The  most  com- 
mon living  arrangement  has  become  an  old 
couple  In   their  own  home 

And  although  It  imposes  addlttor.al  strains 
on  limited  budgets,  the  change  i.>!i  not  nn- 
welcomed  The  elderly  who  have  tried  living 
with  their  children  testify  the  relationship  is 
ni-ttlehome   for  both   old  and   young 

"There's  not  a  roof  big  enough  for  two 
families  '  said  one  woman  who  nwvod  Into 
her  owr:  trailer  after  several  unsettling  years 
111  her  davighter's  house 

"They  were  nloe  to  me."  she  said  "It 
didn't  work  though  After  dinner  they  went 
Into  their  room  to  watch  television  and  I 
sat  la  the  living  room  sJone. 


"I  was  miserable." 

Por  most  older  people  their  home  U  their 
oiUy  asset  Two-thirds  <rf  the  aldM-ly  own 
their  own  homee  and  00  per  eant  d  them 
are  free  and  clear  of  mort«asea. 

The  Alvln  Whites  own  a  medium  priced, 
three  bedroom  house  on  a  quiet  suburban' 
road  Just  west  of  Jupiter.  It  represenu  a  life- 
time of  savings. 

But  In  a  very  real  sense  they  are  house 
poor.  Owning  a  home,  they  are  dtacoverlr;g 
In  their  retirement  year,  la  a  deceptively 
ciieap  form  of  housing. 

They  haven't  stopped  to  figure  the  c<»t  al- 
though they  know  It's  hl^  but  U  they  did. 
they  would  probably  discover  operating  ex- 
penses, repairs  and  furnishings  take  up  about 
34  per  cent  of  their  budget. 

I'hey  did  calculate  what  their  tSjMX)  re- 
a-vieasment  will  do  to  their  diminishing  bank 
account. 

"This  means  $120  more  a  year  in  taxes  or  a 
26  per  cent  Increase,"  said  Whits.  "This  will 
be  a  hardship  to  us   " 

Retired  homeowners,  like  the  Whites,  are 
being  financially  paralysed  by  rising  pr^iperty 
taxe.s  Because  of  differences  In  local  proper- 
ty bases,  a  retiree  In  lAke  Worth  pays  a  high- 
er millage  rate  than  a  nillllonalre  In  Palm 
Beach. 

8<">me  31  states  offer  senior  cltlJiens  exemp- 
tions from  property  taxes,  something  Flo- 
rida stjixted  by  passing  a  110.000  homestead 
exemption  for  school  taxes  during  the  last 
legislative  session. 

'The  increased  home«t.eftd  exemption  looks 
good  and  sounds  good  but  It  isn't  going  to  do 
tliBt  much  good  actually  "  said  White  "It 
certAlnly  wont  be  much  help  after  the  re- 
a-ssefwiment  " 

Tlie  Whites  are  resigned  to  their  lack  of 
hou!<lng  mobility 

'  .-^ure  we  could  sell  the  house  but  what 
would  we  do  then?"  asked  White.  "Where 
would  we  go?" 

Attractively  furnished.  low-priced  housing 
la  desperately  needed  for  Palm  Bea«.h  Coun- 
ty's senior  citizens. 

At  the  city  housing  ptxiject  there  Is  a  "very 
long  '  waiting  list,  between  three  montiis  and 
three  years,  to  move  In.  according  to  director 
Thomas  Walker. 

At  St  Andrews,  a  church-sponsored  proj- 
ect for  the  elderly,  the  average  wall  is  be- 
tween two  and  four  years,  said  director  Nell 
Hurst. 

The  county  Is  doing  very  little  to  assure  old 
people  of  decent  housing  There  are  a  mere 
118  public  housing  units  for  the  elderly 
oompared  to  013  in  JaclcsonvLlle  and  160  in 
Daytoua  Beach,  two  cities  with  sixeably 
smaller  populations  of  .senior  citizens. 

Recently,  the  city  of  West  Palm  Beach  re- 
fuacKl  to  participate  In  the  federal  rent  sup- 
plement program.  Participation  would  have 
meant  $30  to  $40  a  month  to  about  6  per 
cent  of  the  St.  Andreu-s  residents,  according 
to  Hurst. 

"We  need  communities  to  live  In,  not 
places  lliiii  are  viarehouses  for  undertakers." 
Max  Freldson.  the  outspoken  72-year-old 
president  of  the  Dade  County  Congress  of 
.Senior  Citizens 

One  possibility  Is  the  senior  citizens  cam- 
pii.se.s  m  Freldson'.'!  county  Built  by  a  ron- 
Mortlum  of  public  and  private  funds,  they 
offer  low-cost  meals,  hou.sing  and  recreation 
In  an  attractively  land.vaped  setting 

The  key.  .said  program  co-ordlnator  Dirk 
Stelner.  Is  the  l.OOO  nutritious  meals  served 
dally  at  a  cot>t  ot  &u  cents 

"This  get,s  them  out  of  their  cages.'  he 
said  "Otherwise  they  would  never  leave 
their  rooms.  Once  we  get  them  out.  we  can 
help  in  other  ways,  too." 

Malnutrition,  declared  the  VB.  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging,  to  reaching  the  propor- 
tions of  a  "national  emergency"  araong  older 
Americans. 


It  has,  experts  conctir.  little  to  do  with 
lack  of  money  to  buy  food. 

Instead,  society's  youth  orientation  rein- 
forces an  elderly  person's  deepening  sense 
of  not  being  needed  or  wanted.  An  old  per- 
son starts  to  feel  It  isn't  worth  the  trouble 
to  cook  for  himself 

The  icebox  door  creaked  once  and  stopped 
as  Mrs  Amy  Smith  took  out  a  few  styrofoam 
containers  and  placed  them  on  the  kitchen 
counter  There  was  a  little  dab  of  spinach,  a 
lablesptx.n  r\ill  of  corn  and  a  small  serving 
of  stewed  tomatoes 

"I  Just  don't  bother  to  cook  for  myself." 
said  the  68-year-old  widow.  "Now  when  my 
family  comes.  I  cook. 

"But  It's  Just  too  much  trouble  when  I'm 
alone.  When  I'm  alone,  I  eat  scraps  " 

Like  most  of  the  elderly's  most  pressing 
problems,  the  needs  for  nourishing  meals 
and  adequate  housing  are  not  separately  solv- 
able 

They  relate  directly  to  transportation.  In- 
adequate public  transportation  complicate 
their  ability  to  provide  for  themselves 

Without  cheap  and  efficient  public  trans- 
portation, the  elderly  are  literally  Impris- 
oned in  their  homes,  unable  to  go  anywhere 
or  to  do  anything,  with  only  a  blaring  tele- 
vision set  for  company. 

"You  can't  go  to  the  mall  or  uptown  to 
shop  In  the  evening  or  to  a  movie  or  to  the 
auditorium.  In  fact  you  can't  do  anything," 
said  one  woman 

"I  don't  know  anyone  I  don't  have  any 
friends. 

"All  you  can  do  Is  watch  TV  and  go  to  bed 
at  9  p.m." 

The  older  a  person  gets  the  less  likely  It  is 
he  will  own  a  car  Those  who  do  find  the 
infirmities  of  age  put  sharp  limits  on  driv- 
ing. 

"I  recently  had  a  restriction  on  my  driving 
license  I  can't  drive  at  night  now,"  said  a 
Lake  Worth  man  "This  means  with  the  lacJt 
of  public  transportation  I  won't  be  able  to 
leave  the  house  after  dark" 

The  Donald  Kings,  a  vigorous  couple  In 
their  mld-sixtles,  invested  In  t-AO  bicycles 
when  they  moved  to  West  Palm  Beach  from 
Ohio  TTiey  use  their  gleaming  three-wheelers 
for  recreation  and  transportation,  pedalling 
them  furiously  around  town. 

"If  It  rains,  we  don  t  go,"  said  King  sim- 
ply. 

A  dlfBcult  dilemma  confronts  others — go 
where  the  buses  go  or  dont  go. 

The  alternative  Is  to  pay  people  for  rides 
and  this  has  obvious,  unhappy  drawbacks 

Once  a  month  Mrs  Mark  Austem  must  get 
from  her  apartment  on  Tamarind  .Avenue  to 
the  surplus  food  station  at  Palm  Beach  In- 
ternational Airport. 

There  are  no  buses  so  she  must  pay  for 
a  ride  to  pick  up  the  bulky  containers  that 
enable  her  to  stretch  her  food  budget  Just 
a  little  bit  further. 

"I  have  to  pay  |2  to  get  there."  she  said. 
"Sometimes  T  think,  'Lord,  I  could  Just  take 
that  $2  and  buy  the  stuff.'  " 

Inconvenience  Is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
transportation  problem  The  lack  of  bus  serv- 
ice eats  Into  small  Social  Security  checks  In 
many  ways. 

Mrs.  William  Tullooh  knows  she  could 
wring  a  few  more  dollars  out  of  her  family 
check  If  she  had  a  little  help  from  the  com- 
munity She  doesn't,  so  she  must,  for  ex- 
ample, grocery  shop  at  the  store  across  the 
street.  Instead  of  a  cheaper  one  12  blocks 
away. 

"I'd  like  to  get  to  Palm  Coast  Plaza  where 
I  could  get  some  cheap  material  to  sew  a  few 
things  but  I  can't,"  she  said.  "I  hate  to  butt 
In  on  neighbors  when  the  bus  doesnt  go.  I 
know  I  could  save  some  money  if  I  Just  had 
the  means." 


Wb  Auk  GrTTtNO  Pouticaixt   Minded 
(By  Rochelle  Jonee) 

St  Petbrsburo. — A  hundred  couples  fox- 
trotted vigorously  jMist  the  old  man  at  the 
edge  of  the  dance  floor 

He  hummed  a  few  bars  of  "If  You  Knew 
Subie,"  flirted  with  a  white-haired  woman 
and  turned  to  a  vLsltor. 

"You  from  West  Palm?"  he  asked  "I  lived 
there  when  I  first  came  to  Florida  They 
don  t    give    a   damn    about    old    people   there 

■  Now  St    Pete  cares  about  sen-ior  citizens   " 

He  excused  himself  to  ask  the  woman,  who 
had  been  returning  his  gUinces,  to  dance 
Multicolored  lights  revolved  above  them  as 
they  gilded  past  the  "Dance  at  Your  Own 
Risk"  sign 

The  old  man  was  right. 

If  l^Im  Beach  County  cares  about  Its 
S0415   senior   citizens.  It   Isn't  evident. 

There  are  woefully  few  programs  to  meet 
their  medical,  nutritional,  recreational  and 
housing  needs. 

The  County  Health  Department  teets  for 
glauc<.>ma  Emergency  financial  help  Is  avail- 
able through  county  welfare  And  the  county 
clinic  and  nursing  home  are  open  to  those 
who  qtuilify  for  welfare 

But  for  the  o\'erwhelming  mnliirlty  there 
Is    nothing   benldes   neglect   and    indifference. 

E\en  the  federally  funded  Council  on 
Aging  was  a  half-hearted,  piecemeal  and 
short-lived  stab  at  representing  the  area's 
senior  citizens  It  enabled  other  agencies  to 
neglect  the  elderly  with  a  clear  conscience 
although  It  did  nothing  Itself 

Council  Director  Creorge  Young  said,  "No 
one  kncKws  what  older  people  need  or  want 
m  the  county  " 

The  council  made  no  progress  toward  find- 
ing out  during  Its  two-year  existence 

"We  tried  doing  some  surveys  on  needs 
and  problems  but  the  surveys  were  unsw;- 
ceptable."  Young  said 

L:ist  spring  the  council  disbanded  after 
rejecting  funds  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  under  a 
three-year  grant. 

"We  refused  because  we  felt  the  programs 
we  were  undertaking  were  moving  In  the 
wrong  direction"  Young  said  "We  felt 
the  general  direction  of  welfare  was  wrong 
The  kind  of  welfare  that  begets  welfare  Is 
wrong" 

Palm  Beach  Cxiunty  Is  not  alone  In  Its 
neglect  of  the  elderly  The  state  and  federal 
government*  are  equally  guilty 

Por  example,  on  the  national  level  a  mere 
$fl  million  Is  spent  annually  for  research  on 
aging  In  the  fotir-.story  Gerontology  Re- 
seHrch  Center,  half  of  the  laboratories  and 
offices  are  empty  because  of  government  cut- 
backs In  budgets  and  hiring 

In  1965  Congress  pa-ssed  the  Older  Ameri- 
can Act  mainly  to  start  local  programs  and 
develop  pilot  projects  for  the  elderly 

But  in  1970  only  $.32  million — about  $1  60 
per  senior  citizen — was  appropriated  for  the 
programs. 

That  was  $8  million  less  than  the  Pentagon 
got  for  publicity  purposes  only  and  $27  mil- 
lion less  than  Greece  received  In  foreign 
military  asslstanct. 

The  federal  government  has  done  little 
but  the  state  has  done  less. 

"The  state  invited  us  to  come  here,"  said 
Max  Frledson.  president  of  the  8,000  mem- 
ber Dade  County  Congress  of  Senior  Citizens, 
"There  were  ads  In  the  newspapers  up  north 
saying,  'Come  live  In  the  sun.'  " 

"When  we  came,  there  was  no  one  here  to 
receive  us,  to  Insure  that  we  would  live  out 
our  lives  In  dignity   It's  been  a  faros." 

For  years  the  legislature  has  rwutlnely 
passed  special  Interest  legislation  to  protsot 
the  distillers,  the  clgarmakers  and  the 
mobile  home  industry.  At  the  same  time  It 


has   kept    old    age    assistance    pa>Tnents    the 
fourth  lowest  In  the  country 

During  the  1971  session  only  one  law  waf 
passed  to  help  -senior  citizens — the  HO.OOO 
homestead  exemption  for  school   taxes 

'The  legislature  Isn't  receptive  to  the 
needs  of  old  people  '  said  Frledson  who  rep- 
resents the  Florida  Retirees  Legislative  Or- 
ganization In  Tallahassee  "They  care  about 
the  duPonts  and  the  Balls  You  can't  get  near 
some  of  the  legislators." 

Other  state  officials  have  acquiesced  In  the 
legislatures  blithe  disregard  of  almost  15 
per  cent  of  F^.orlda's  population  There  was 
no  outcry,  for  example  when  the  Florida 
Commission  on  Aging  was  downgraded  to  a 
bureau  within  the  mammoth  Department  of 
Health   and  Rehabilitative  Services. 

Here  and  there  scattered  around  the  state, 
are  outstanding  programs  for  senior  cltlBcns. 
They  are  encouraging  examples  of  what  can 
be  done. 

On  the  edge  of  Tampa  Bay  the  sprawling 
Senior  Citizens  Center  is  second  home  to 
some  3  000  members  For  $6  annual  dues  thev 
have  unlimited  use  ot  the  card,  billiard  and 
music  rooms  In  the  cafeteria,  overlooking 
sailboats  bobbing  in  the  municipal  marina, 
they  can  buy  sandwiches  for  30  cents 

"Many  are  so  alone."  said  Daisy  Adams,  the 
director.  "They  come  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing and  stay  all  day  They're  at  the  door 
waiting  to  get  In  when  we  open" 

Even  on  a  sultry  summer  day  the  center 
bustled  with  activity — -dance  and  pinochle 
lessons,  bingo  in  the  afternoon  and  ballroom 
dancing  at  night. 

In  the  billiard  room  Jack  Martin,  67,  a  re- 
tiree from  New  Jersey  »-atched  the  men 
bending  over  the  green  felt  table 

"I  come  every  day  Por  $6  a  yeaj  you  can't 
beat  or  tie  It,"  he  said  emphatically. 

Across  the  state  In  Daytona  Beach's  Hall- 
fax  Senior  Citizens  Center  the  telephone 
rang  Edna  Lend  way  secretary  to  the  Volusia 
County    Council    on    Aging,    answered, 

"Yes.  dear,  of  course,  your  call  Is  confiden- 
tial." she  said  reassuringly  "Mhmm  .  .  . 
mhmm  .  .  .  now  tell  me  dear,  are  you  mar- 
ried to  this  man''' 

On  the  other  end  of  the  line  was  a  75-year- 
old  ex-WAC  entangled  with  an  elderly  alco- 
holic veteran  Wanting  t.o  get  away  from  him 
but  not  knowing  how  wanting  to  get  help 
for  him  but  not  knowing  where  she  had 
called  the  center's  senior  hot  line 

Mrs  Lendway  helped  the  caller  hung  up 
the  phone  and  said,  "This  Is  the  kind  of 
thing  I  do  all  day — try  to  answer  people's 
questions" 

The  24-hour  hot  line  Is  Just  one  of  the 
services  at  the  center,  termed  among  the  best 
In  the  state  by  Oliver  Jurlgan,  director  of  the 
state   Bureau   on   Aging. 

With  a  $20,000  a  year  budget  the  council 
operates  a  lively  employment  service,  out- 
reach projects  in  nursing  homes,  monthly 
town  meetings  with  representatives  from 
various  agencies  and  a  varied  recreation 
program 

Part  of  Its  low  budget  success  comes  from 
lu  location  In  Daytona  Beach's  modern,  13- 
story  Benlor  citizen  housing  project  The  200 
residents  are  eager  volunteers  at  the  center, 

"More  ImpKDrtant  It  makes  the  people  feel 
needed,  "  said  Mrs  Lendway  a6  an  elderly 
man  pulled  a  visitor  over  to  his  coflee 
maker  " 

And  down  In  Miami  the  huge  Metropolitan 
Senior  Citizen  Center  was  functioning  in  its 
usual  happy  chaos  on  a  recent  day.  The 
phones  rang  endlessly  as  people  scrambled 
to  arrange  transportation  to  a  rodeo  for  400 
senior  citizens. 

"The  place  is  always  like  tlue,"  said  Direc- 
tor Cliff  McCioud  with  a  smile. 
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Ttia  MetxopoUtAn  Senior  Center  ia  ooe  of 
12  centers  operated  by  th«  Senior  Cent«fs  at 
Dade  Covtnty,  Inc..  a  multi-funded  organiza- 
tion 8upt>ort«d  flnanclally  bj  the  United 
Fund,  county,  state  and  federal  governments 

The  o*ntazs  offer  oompreben^ve  services 
to  aenlor  cltlaena^ 

Ttiey  aerre  1,000  low  ooet  meala  dally, 
recruit  adult  •diicatlon  teacliers  for  ciaaMa, 
give  aO.OOO  froe  Immunization  allots  yearly, 
screen  for  diabetes  and  glaucoma  and  spon- 
sor Individual  and  group  psychological  coun- 
seling;. 

Tha  recreation  programs  rani^e  fruni  gem 
cutting  to  bowling  to  movies 

Moat  Important,  perhaps.  U  Mie  altitude  of 
McCloud.  It's  reflected  In  the  Senior  Power  ' 
button  on  bla  desk. 

"Tlie  seolors  have  a  very  Unporrant  role 
la  running  the  centers,  '  be  said  "My  alti- 
tude Is  that  the  proXeaslonal  stall  U  tliere  for 
leadership,  guidance  and  ci>t\\::wi\i\iy  " 

Tliey  couid  be  a  formidable  tx.fl; ileal  force. 

In  Palm  Beach  County,  between  25  and  85 
per  cent  of  the  regutered  voters  are  over  65. 
aocordtng  to  Horace  Beaaley.  supervisor  of 
elections. 

"I'm  positive  they  vole  more  often  and 
more  regularly  than  the  younger  voters,"  he 
said.  "Where  there  are  precincts  in  retire- 
ment areas  between  75  and  S5  per  cent  of 
those  registered  vote  " 

Moreover,  Be&sley  added,  the  political  ac- 
tivity of  the  senior  citizens  is  on  the  up- 
swing. 

"I  have  noticed  that  their  Interest  In  poli- 
tics has  Increased  remarkably  in  the  last 
three  years,  "  he  said. 

Recently  Rathman  organized  a  Senior  Citi- 
zens Voters  Group  In  Palrti  Beach.  Martin 
and  Broward  counties  Frledsoa  Is  organizing 
branches  of  the  n^rlda  Retirees  Legislative 
Organization  around  the  state 

"We're  not  kooks  or  militants."  frledeon 
said.  "But  WW  are  getting  very,  very  politically 
minded  beca\i»e  that's  the  only  way  we  can 
get  what  we  need  " 

The  problems  of  old  age  should  not  be  the 
concern  of  those  over  86  alone.  They  are  the 
legitimate  concern  of  all  society. 

"The  young  people  should  be  joining  us," 
Frledson  aald.  "We're  trying  to  leave  a  legacy 
to  youth.  We're  trying  to  leave  them  a  b>tter 
old  age  than  was  left  to  us." 

Ideally  there  will  come  a  day  when  the 
senior  cltlaen  is  honored  for  his  contribution 
to  society.  Then  old  a^e  will  not  be  some- 
thing to  be  feared.  Instead,  old  age  will  be 
recogiuzed  as  a  mon^eit  in  existence,  differ- 
ent perhaps  from  youlh  and  maturity,  but 
possessing  its  own  and  enviable  rewards. 

But  it  Is  apparent  from  the  past  actions 
of  public  officials  that  time  will  not  coime 
soon   unless  senior  citizens  demand  change 

In  the  past  senior  citizens  have  viewed 
their  problems  as  individual  problems.  That 
Ig  the  reason  efforts  to  organize  senior  citi- 
zens have  floundered. 

"We  must  stick  together  If  we  don't  well 
hang  separately,"  IiYledson  said. 

If  senior  citizens  begin  to  realize  their 
problems  are  common  problem-s,  shared  by 
thouiwnd.s.  the  result  could  be  explosive. 

Bill  Orlol.  staff  director  of  the  US  Senate 
Committee  on  .^g1nJ;.  summed  up  "If  the 
elderly  ever  realize  whnt  t«  being  done  to 
them,  they  will  rl.se  up  and  the  revolt  will 
be  bigger  and  louder  than  anything  this 
country  has  ever  seen" 


SENATOR  WILLIAMS  DISCUSSES  IM- 
PLEMENTATION OP  THE  OCCU- 
PATIONAL SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President,  laat 
year  a  great  step  forward  In  .safeguard- 
ing American  workers  from  health  and 
safety  hazards  they  ftice  on  the  job  was 


taken  with  enactment  of  the  Oecupa- 
Uoiial  Safety  and  HealUi  Act  of  1970.  I 
was  privileged  to  participate  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  In 
passage  of  this  historic  act.  However. 
there  are  now  disturbing  .signs  that  the 
piutnise  held  out  by  this  new  law  i£  be- 
ing diluted  by  half-hearted  efforts  al 
implementing  it. 

The  distinguished  chairmLUi  of  the 
Seiiate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  of  the  8ubcommitt<^p  on 
Labor.  Senator  Williams,  has  made  It 
clear  that  he  iiit^'nd.s  to  monitor  very 
closely  the  admiiiLstratioii's  implemen- 
tation of  this  law,  and  to  object  force- 
fully to  any  laxity.  Senator  Williams  w«s 
the  principal  author  of  the  act,  and  he 
knows  very  well  that  it  can  only  be  suc- 
ce.ssful   if  it  is  effectively  administered. 

Mr,  President,  on  October  6  in  remark-s 
before  the  ani:iua2  convention  of  the  In- 
du^slnal  Union  Dt-paitznent,  AFL-CIO, 
Senator  Williams  duscussed  this  new 
law  and  the  shortcomings  he  .sees  in  the 
administration  s  itnplcmentation  of  it  I 
think  hi.s  clear  and  compreheasive  speech 
will  be  most  enlightening  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  safety  and  health  of 
American  workers,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  tin-  spt'cch  be 
printed  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RE1AASK3    or    U.S.    SXNATOR    HABKIfiON    A 

Williams,  Ja. 

It's  a  real  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  meet  with  you. 

And,  I  count  this  an  outstanding  chance 
to  talk  with  a  group  of  people  wh(j  are  leaders 
In  a  cause  that  Is  very  tinpurtaui   tn  me 

I'm  talking,  of  course,  alxjut  uii-Lhe-Job 
health  and  safety. 

Thanks  to  you — the  members  of  your 
UJUons  and  your  repreBentatives  here  In 
Waahlngton — we  now  have  on  the  books  a 
solid.   Occupational   Safety   and   Health   law. 

I  will  say  tliat  it  Is  doubtful  we  would  have 
this  law  today  if  we  had  not  had  your  strong 
leadership 

You  acted  as  the  conscience  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  helped  to  insure  that  the  law  we 
pae-sed  wau  a  strong  and  effective  as  was 
needed 

I  count  my  own  Involvement  with  this  leg- 
islation as  one  of  the  high  points  of  my 
Congressional  career. 

No  other  law  I  can  think  of  has  the  po- 
tential for  bringing  such  great  benefits  to 
so  many  workers. 

Enactment  of  this  law  marked  an  end  to 
the  shiimefui  history  of  guvernnient  neglect 
of  the  problems  of  Job  safely. 

This  law  represents  the  first  real  Federal 
commitment  to  protecting  the  safety  and 
health   of  s<inie  57   million  workers. 

It  also  provides  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunities fur  wvjrkers  and  their  representatives 
to  take  part  in  securing  the  protection  which 
the  Act  offers. 

And.  It  eetabllshea  a  new  basis  for  research 
Into  occupational  lUuess — for  development 
of  new  methods  of  making  workplaces  safer — 
and  for  training  and  education  programs 
needed  u>  make  the  law  effective. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  nuw  clear  thai  many  of 
our  hopes  and  exp»\- tat  Ions  are  t>elng  thwart- 
ed and  friLstrateU 

Implementation  of  this  .\ct  Is  in  the 
bands  of  an  Adminlelration  which  has  failed 
to  approach  its  objectives  with  vision  and 
Imagination. 

Instead,   the   Administration  ha*   adopted 


the  penny-pinching  atutude  that  liealth  and 
safety  fur  workeia  la  aoiDethlng  that  this 
great  Nation  can  barely  afford. 

It  la  an  AdmlniatraUon  which  has  little 
sympathy  for  the  concept  of  workers'  rights 
and  workers'  participation,  which  is  em- 
b<.<lled  m  the  Act. 

And  It  Ifi  an  Admlnlatratlon  which  seems 
singularly  determined  to  turn  over  most  of 
the  program  to  States,  whose  past  inade- 
quacies provided  the  chief  reason  f>.r  passage 
of  tbte  Act. 

T}ils  relurta;ice  t  >  •support  an  all-out  ef- 
fort against  on-the-job  hazards  seems  espe- 
cUliy  surprising  In  an  Administration  which 
places  such  empha.sl.s  on     productivity   " 

Job  Safety  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to 
fi  ster  productivity 

As  George  Shuilz  himself  told  our  Com- 
mittee, a  20  iiercent  reduction  In  the  rate  of 
Job  injuries  would  be  equivalent  to  aug- 
menting (/ur  economy  by  the  output  of  300,- 
000  workers. 

Nevertheless,  the  disappointing  record  of 
this  Administrations  Unpiementatlon  of  the 
Act  Is  clear. 

l>el  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  what  I'm 
t,ilkiiig  about  — examples  that  should  cause 
uU  <)(  us  great  concern 

De.splte  the  fact  tliat  this  Act  covers  mor? 
than  four  million  workplaces,  the  Ijibor  !>>-- 
partment  asked  for  only  enough  funds  ((34  9 
million)  to  place  500  compliance  ofBcers  lii 
the  Held  by  ne.it  June  30 

with  one  10£f>ectk>n  for  every  7,200  estitb- 
llshments,  you  can  see  that  a  lot  of  inspec- 
tion Is  nexer  going  to  get  done. 

Efforts  made  by  myself  and  by  your  rep- 
resentatives m  Washington  to  get  1,000  ne  v 
inspecU^rs  by  next  June  30  were  not  success- 
ful. 

But,  we  did  manage  to  obtain  enough  ad- 
ditional money  to  provide  at  least  200  more 
inspectors. 

Now  there  are  reports  that  even  this  modest 
Increase  may  be  wiped  out  because  of  the 
Oovernment  hiring  cutbacks  which  are  part 
of  the  President's  so-called  "new  prosperity " 
program. 

So  you  see  thai  the  fallout  from  the  Ad- 
ministration's mismanagement  of  the  econ- 
omy has  no  end  of  side  effects  ujxjii  ihe 
working  people  of  this  country. 

The  Administrations  unwillingness  to 
make  a  meaningful  investment  In  imple- 
menting this  Act  is  especially  obvious  when 
we  look  al  lt.s  budget  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Occupational  Health  and  Safely 

This  Institute  was  created,  and  placed  In 
the  Department  of  HKW,  In  order  to  perform 
the  comprehensive  research  efforts  which  are 
so  essential  to  achieving  the  health  objec- 
tives of  the  Act, 

Yet  this  urgently  needed  new  agetu:y  has 
been  treated  like  an  unwanted  slepchUd. 

And,  we  still  have  no  Indication  that  it  Is 
undertaking  any  major  new  efforts  to  cope 
with  the  great  range  of  occupational  health 
iiazards  that  have  t>een   ignored  for  so  long. 

The  Institute's  budget  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  is  only  »8.6  million  more  than  was 
allocated  (»aSJ  million  ▼,  $16,7  mlUlou)  for 
occupational  health  activities  before  the  Act 
was  passed. 

This  reflects  very  UlUe  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  budget  makers  fur  the  real  di- 
mensions of  the  task  the  Institute  has  been 
given,  and  the  needs  which  must  be  met. 

Just  consider  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
than  10. 000  potentially  toxic  substances  now 
found  In  regular  Industrial  use — a  number 
that   Is  growing  constantly. 

These  arc  aU  subataiu>es  for  which  the  In- 
stitute should  be  developing  criteria,  so  that 
standards  may  be  establlahad  embodying  all 
the  protective  features  specified  by  the  Act, 

Yet  the  Institute  Is  operating  under  BtH* 
strangling  budget  constraints  that  It  is  able 
to  work  on  the  development  of  standards  for 
only  ten  of  these  10,000  substances  this  year. 


I  can't  think  of  anything  that  points  up 
more  glaringly  the  outrageous  Indifference 
that  this  Administration  is  displaying  to  the 
objectives  for  which  this  Act  was  paaaed. 

Some  other  serious  shortoomlnga  in  the 
Administration's  ^proach  to  implementing 
tbe  Act  should  also  be  mentioned. 

One  Is  II.S  reluctance  to  recognize  that 
workers  and  their  representatives  must  be 
treated  as  full  partners,  along  with  bualneaa, 
and  government.  In  making  this  program 
work 

For  example,  despite  the  extensive  first- 
hand experience  that  workers  have  had  with 
problems  of  safety  In  the  workplace,  how 
many  have  been  employed  to  work  in  the 
program? 

I  know  that  many  have  been  recom- 
mended by  your  unions,  yet  not  even  a  hand- 
ful have  t>eeu  hired. 

The  Administration  seems  to  prefer  peo- 
ple from  management,  or  even  Government 
people  wllh  no  safety  lja<^kground. 

Cei"talnly,  management  should  be  repre- 
sented^lndeed  must  be  represented. 

But,  It  Is  essential  that  workers  also  be 
adequately  represented. 

Unfortunately,  the  Administration  has 
made  it  pretty  clear  that  wjrkers  are  Just 
wasting  their   time   in   applying. 

This  attitude  has  also  been  evidenced  in 
the  Labor  Department  s  failure  to  make  effec- 
tive use  of  tiie  Act's  provisions  fur  Govern- 
ment-supported  training  programs. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  such  programs, 
and  a  great  deal  of  interest  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

liiany  unions   are   anxious  to  participate. 

They  recognize  that  If  key  workers  in  each 
plant  can  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  about 
the  Act  and  lis  application  to  their  own  situ- 
ations, the  workers  themselves  will  be  able 
to  bring  at>out  compliance  without  need  to 
always  depend  upon  a  Federal  Inspector. 

Tet  the  Department  has  done  virtually 
nothing  to  meet  this  need 

Of  course.  It  has  now  set  up  a  series  of  one- 
day  orientation  sessions  lor  union  repre- 
sentatives. 

But  these  are  no  s'ubsiltute  for  more  In- 
tensive, In-depth  training  progrskina. 

What's  more,  even  here  the  Department 
completely  ignored  the  educational  and 
training  capabilities  of  so  many  of  our 
unions. 

Instead,  II  decided  to  pay  the  Boeing  Com- 
pany »86.000  to  provide  the  orientation  for 
union  reprefientatlves. 

A  matter  of  particular  concern  right  now 
Is  the  Labor  Departments  deterrmnatlon  to 
turn  much  of  the  Act  s  program  over  to  the 
States. 

Nothing  in  our  past  experience  gives  us 
any  reason  t<i  expect  that  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  states  will  administer  an  effective 
occupational  safety  and  health  program. 

Indeed.  It  was  the  record  of  failure  of 
many  decades  on  the  part  of  most  states 
that  led  to  the  concl'jslon  that  a  Federal 
program  was  needed. 

The  Act  does  provide  for  approval  of  state 
plans  which  give  appropriate  assurances  of 
being  at  least  as  effective  as  the  Federal 
program  in  the  development  and  enforce- 
ment of  statKlards, 

However,  the  Department  is  so  eager  to 
bring  in  the  statee  that  It  seems  willing 
to  approve  plans  on  tiie  ba^s  of  paper  prom- 
ises that  a  state  will  at  some  ume  in  the 
future  have  the  authc«'lty  and  capability  to 
fulfill  Its  commltmAiita. 

The  De>part.a^nt  also  seems  wllUng  to  ap- 
prove programs  which  are  not  In  accord  with 
the  concept  of  worker  rights  and  worker  par- 
ticipation which  Is  ao  expreosly  UUd  out  In 
the  Federal  law. 

For  example,  Undersecretary  of  Labor  SU- 
berman  haa  publicly  announced  that  the 
right  of  an  emploTee  repraeentatlTe  to  ac- 
company a  oompltanoe  olBoer  during  an  IB- 
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spectlckn   need   not    be   Included    In   a   state 
plan 

This  Is  clearly  a  case  of  disregarding  Con- 
gressional Intent. 

Congress  vle'wed  this  right — imd  other 
workers  rights  Included  in  the  bill — as  being 
essential   to  successful   Implementation. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Admin- 
istration should  no'w  try  to  subvert  this 
lutent  In  Implementing  the  law. 

Ail  of  Uiese  concerns  I  have  mentioned — 
the  Admlnlstratlon'.s  refusal  to  provide 
meaningful  budgetary  support  for  this  Act. 
Its  unwillingness  to  give  full  recognition  to 
the  idea  of  worker  participation  and  Its 
hastiness  to  turn  over  the  Act's  admlnlstra- 
ilon  to  states—make  it  very  clear  that  our 
hopes  and  expectations  for  this  Act  wUl  not 
be  sell-luifilUug, 

We  must  never  stop  looking  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  those  who  are  admiuisterlng  this  Act. 

And.  ■we  must  never  hesitate  to  raise  the 
roof  when  we  think  they  are  going  astray 

I  believe  the  time  Is  not  far  off  wlien  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  wUl  have  to  begin 
oversight  hearings  to  determine,  in  a  formal 
way.  Just  how  this  law  Is  being  implemented. 
and  to  establish  the  basis  for  a  more  realis- 
tic level  of  funding  for  the  Acfs  programs. 

To  my  mind,  those  administering  this  Act 
must  be  guided  by  at  least  the  following  ob- 
jectives- 

— An  all-out  effort  to  perform  the  research 
necessary  for  developing  the  most  effective 
standards  for  protecting  employees  against 
the  full  range  of  on-the-job  liazards. 

— The  development  of  an  adequate  com- 
pliance stair  In  the  Department  of  Labor, 
equal  to  the  task  of  providing  a  regular  and 
effective  Inspection  procedure  TTie  task 
should  have  the  capacity  to  respond  prompt- 
ly when  workers  send  notice  that  darigerous 
conditions  exist  In  their  places  of  employ- 
ment. 

— The  refusal  to  approve  a  State  plan  for 
any  State  which  is  not  able  to  commit  Itself 
to  at  Iea.5t  as  vigorous  and  effective  a  program 
as  the  Federal  program — Including  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  principle  of  worker  p«u^lcl- 
patlon   and   worker   rlt^hta. 

—  A  comprehensive  program  to  provide  em- 
ployees with  UTUning  in  the  Acts  requlre- 
inunts  and  the  applicatloai  of  thoee  require- 
ments to  their  own  places  of  employment 
In  this  way,  they  themselves  may  bring  about 
a  maximum  level  of  compliance  without 
the  need  to  de5>end  upon  Government  In- 
spectors In  every  inatance, 

— Imaginative  use  of  the  Institute's  re- 
sources and  the  Act's  authority  in  an  effort 
to  integrate  occupational  medicine  into  an 
overall  system  of  health  care  Major  emphasis 
should  be  on  Individualized  screening  and 
prevention. 

To  Insure  the  achievement  of  these  objec- 
tives wlU  require  ooostant  vigilance  and  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  all  of  us. 

It  will  also  take  a  substantial  amount  of 
money. 

But.  I  can't  think  of  many  better  purposes 
for  spending  money  than  safeguarding  the 
safety  and  hesJth  of  those  who  produce  our 
Nation's  wealth. 

.\nd  tbe  day  we  get,  an  AdmilnlBtration 
that  sees  things  the  same  way,  I  believe  the 
fulleat  realization  of  the  Act  s  goals  wUl  be 
within  our  grasp. 


BILL   TO    END   POLICE   SHOOTINGS 
RECEIVES  SUPPORT 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER,  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  five  wives  and  friends  of 
Pliiladelphla  policemen  visited  me  to 
present  petitions  supporting  the  enact- 
ment <A  my  leglflaUon  which  is  desicned 
to  end  the  tr»glc  killings  of  policemen. 

Mrs.     Dee     Basdano.     Mrs.     Loretta 


Hudec.  Miss  Helen  LeRoy.  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Mulvihill.  and  Mrs  Joanne  ©"Mailley 
came  to  Washington  to  present  me  with 
the  names  of  6.000  Philadelphia  area 
citizens  who  each  signed  petitions  sup- 
porting S.  120,  a  bill  to  prohibit  assaults 
on  State  and  local  la ■«• -enforcement  offl- 
cials,  firemen,  and  judicial  officers. 

On  September  16.  1970,  I  originally 
intiDduced  the  bill.  Late  in  tlie  91st  Con- 
gress the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
held  hearings  on  this  legislation  which 
clearly  indicated  the  urgent  need  for  Its 
enactaaent.  Witness  after  »-iUie.ss  pre- 
sented convincing  evidence  that  the 
killing  of  these  officials  is  a  national 
problem  and  that  there  is  substantial 
iustificaiion  for  Federal  legislation  Re- 
grettably, no  action  was  taken  on  the  bill 
during  the  91st  Congress 

I  therefore  reintroduced  mj-  bill,  S,  120, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  92d  Congress. 
Under  tliis  bill,  in  any  ca,se  where  an 
individual  has  traveled  in  interstate 
commerce  or  used  any  in.strument«hty 
of,  or  facility  for  interstate  commerce, 
with  the  intent  of  assaulting,  injuring,  or 
killing  such  officials,  or  where  a  danger, 
ous  or  deadly  weapon  wluch  has  been 
transp>orted  in.  or  is  customarily  dis- 
tributed m,  interstate  commerce  is  used 
to  commit  the  crime,  Federal  officials 
would  be  able  to  assist  local  authorities 
in  investigating  the  crime  and  tmcking 
down  Uie  criminals.  The  crime  wo'old  be 
puiuhihabie  under  Federal  statutes. 

Mr,  President,  over  100  policemen 
were  killed  last  year,  Tliis  problem  has 
increased  .since  I  originally  introduced 
my  legislation, 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  support  offered 
by  the  wives  and  friends  of  the  Phila- 
delphia policemen  who  came  to  see  me 
and  tlie  additional  expression  of  support 
by  the  5.000  people  who  signed  the  peti- 
tion presented  to  me.  The  wives  advised 
me  that  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  their 
campaign  and  that  they  would  have  had 
far  more  sipnatures,  had  there  been  more 
time  available  Ijefore  our  meeting,  I 
again  call  on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  act  quickly  on  this  urgently 
needed  legislation.  We  simply  cannot 
stand  by  in  the  face  of  increasing  attacks 
on  our  courageous  and  dedicated  law- 
enforcement  officials 


TE.'^CHING  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr  BELLMON,  Mr  President,  earlier 
tlxis  year  a  ver>-  worthwhile  program  was 
conducted  by  the  American  Citizenship 
Center  of  Oklahoma  Christian  College, 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr,  EkvinI  participated 
in  this  program — a  2- day  seminar  for 
high  school  teachers  on  the  Constitution 
and  how  to  teach  it. 

The  success  of  the  seminar  was 
described  by  James  J.  Kilpatnck,,  of  the 
Washington  Star  syndicate,  m  a  column 
published  in  the  Daily  Oklahoman.  In 
order  that  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  be  aware  of  the  program,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  column  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoau. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricorb, 
as  follows ; 
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TItACHERS    LXARNTNG     HoW    To    TEACH 
PRINCrPLEa    OF    U  S.    CONBTITUTION 

(By  James  J    Ktlpatrlck) 

Daixaa. — Suauner  Is  the  s«mla&r  season  fur 
teachers.  A  thousaud  classes  tu  Intellectual 
cailsthentlcs  must  be  In  sesHion  this  week, 
and  doubtless  most  of  them  merit  a  word  of 
praise.  A  recent  gathering  herp  in  Dallas,  at 
the  law  school  of  Southern  Meth(>dl«t  Univer- 
sity, calls  for  a  special  salute 

Nearly  a  hundred  high  sihool  t'^achers  of 
htetory  and  social  studies  got  together  last 
week  for  two  days  of  hard  Usi^TUng  and  lively 
discussion  Ttiey  met  to  consider  of  all  things, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  how  to 
teach  It  today  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing? 

ITie  seminar  was  organized  by  the  Amer- 
ican Citizenship  Center  of  Oklahoma  Chris- 
tian College,  up  in  Oklahoma  City.  A  Texas 
donor  put  up  tlie  m^^dest  sum  required  to 
finance  the  affair,  and  teachers  were  Invited 
from  both  large  and  sniall  high  schools  in 
the  twt>  states  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  of  North 
Carolina,  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  con- 
Btltutlonali.sta.  served  as  principal  speaker, 
but  with  deference  to  Sen  3*m.  the  teach- 
ers tl^iemaelveo  provided  the  real  meat  and 
potatoeti.  For  persons  who  love  the  Consti- 
tution— simply  love  It.  and  love  to  talk 
about  It — these  were  two  happy  days. 

Dr  James  O  Bairrl  prMldent  of  Oklahoma 
ChrtTtian  C^ollege.  and  t>r  Robert  H.  Row- 
land, director  of  the  Citizenship  Center, 
were  the  prime  movers  In  bringing  the 
teachers  toige'ther  Their  principal  concern 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  failure,  as  they 
view  It.  of  so  many  young  people  really  to 
learn  the  fundamental  principles  and  values 
of  their  country.  In  a  small  but  effective  way, 
working  first  with  high  school  students  and 
now  with  their  teachers,  they  are  trying  to 
rekindle  old  fires  of  dedication  and  under- 
standing. 

It  Is  a  tremendously  Important  task.  As 
President  Nixon  remarked  the  other  day.  In 
a  brooding  moment  out  in  California,  the 
moet  casual  study  of  the  decline  of  Rome 
will  turn  up  some  striking  analogies  with 
conditions  in  the  United  States  in  recent 
years  Nixon  did  not  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood: He  was  optimistic  that  our  old  Ro- 
man virtues  would  reassert  themselves.  He 
was  not  about  to  acknowledge  the  onset  of 
some  new  barbarlanlsm  with  new  Dark  Ages 
to  follow. 

How  does  one  "t^ach  the  Constitution"? 
To  listen  to  the  teachers  as  they  talk  among 
themselves  student.s  have  little  Interest  in 
textual  analysis  J.imes  Madlstm  does  not  ex- 
actly grab  them  They  do  not  groove  upon  the 
doctrine  of  enumerated  powers.  My  stu- 
dents." one  Instructor  remarked,  "think  of 
the  Constitution  In  lorin.s  of  Just  one  word: 
'rights.'  They  say,  I  know  mv  rights  '  But 
they  don't  know  their  rights  .And  It's  not 
easy  to  talk  Ui  them  of  'ordered  liberty'  when 
moat  of  our  time  in  the  classroom  has  to  be 
spent  In  just  keeping  order" 

One  approach  suggested  In  the  Dallas 
seminar  Is  to  concentrate— without  Ignor- 
ing historical  background — on  what  the  Con- 
stitution means  today  A  student  who  may 
yawn  at  18th  Century  prohibitions  upon  an 
"esta*)llshment  of  religion  '  may  be  awak- 
ened by  last  month's  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  aid  to  partx'hlal  schools  Is  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  dull  stuff  Then  talk  about  the 
Constitution  In  term.*  of  the  compulsory  bus- 
ing of  students  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
It's  a  hot  topic  in  Texaji  today  The  point 
is:  The  Constitution  lives  Effective  teach- 
ing, by  knowledgeable  teachers,  wUl  not  let 
It  die. 


STRONG      ARGUMENTS      FOR      THE 
INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  PERCY   Mr.  President,  with  en- 
thusiasm. I  Invite  the  attention  of  Sena- 


tors to  a  recent  spieech  by  Dr.  Maurice 

Mann,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  National  Bank, 
before  the  Kentucky  Bankers  Aiwoclatlon 
on  September  13  Dr  Mann  Is  well  knowni 
to  me  and  to  others  In  this  body  as  an 
extremely  able  eoonomlst  and  dedicated 
public  servant  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion a.s  Assi.stant  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  eprli^r  In  thl.s  ad- 
mi  ni.stration. 

In  his  speech,  entitled  "The  Difficult 
Road  to  Economic  Growth  and  Stabil- 
ity." Dr.  Mann  pre.sent.s  a  very  compel- 
ling argument  for  stimulating  spending 
for  Investm-nt  as  an  appropriate  and 
necessary  element  of  national  economic 
policy.  His  reasons  briefly  are  that: 
First,  consumption  is  now  heavily  fa- 
vored at  the  expense  of  private  and 
public  investment:  second,  future  trends 
in  investment  spending  as  forecast  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  for 
the  next  5  years  show  an  increase  in 
the  share  of  GNP  devoted  to  consump- 
tion while  the  share  allocated  for  busi- 
ness if. vestment  remnins  flat:  third,  to 
satisfy  the  tremendou.s  investment  needs 
of  the  economy,  including  productivity, 
it  Is  necessary  to  devote  a  much  larger 
share  of  GNP  to  investment,  fourth,  the 
1969  Tax  Reform  Act  provided  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  per.sonal  income 
taxes,  but  increased  the  level  of  busi- 
ness taxation,  and  re.storation  of  the  In- 
vestment credit  would  help  redress  the 
balance:  fifth,  becau-se  the  multiplier  ef- 
fects of  spending  for  capital  equipment 
are  far  grcatiiT  than  sp.-'ndinu:  for  con- 
sumer goods,  jobs  would  be  created  at 
a  time  when  they  are  dcsf>erately 
needed;  sixth,  data  on  the  respective 
shares  of  total  income  accounted  for 
by  individuals  and  businesses  indicate 
that  income  accounted  for  by  business 
in  the  last  half  of  the  1960's  decreased 
steadily  while  employee  compen.sation 
increased,  suggesting  the  existence  of 
an  imbalance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tion of  Dr.  Mann's  statement  referred 
to  above  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amotmer  Lonc-Run  Phobi.km 

Inflation  Is  not  the  only  problem  that 
stands  In  the  way  of  satisfactory  long-run 
economic  growth  and  stability  Another  ob- 
stacle Is  the  appropriate  allocation  of  lim- 
ited resources  among  vigorously  competing 
demands.  In  this  regard,  considerable  criti- 
cism has  been  leveled  against  the  proposal 
to  reinstate  the  Investment  tax  credit,  on  the 
grounds  that  It  provides  a  tax  bonanza  for 
business,  while  Indivldual.s  receive  only  a 
token  tax  reduction  In  my  opinion,  this 
criticism  may  be  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark. 
For  example,  the  historical  record  reveals 
that,  whenever  it  was  thought  that  economic 
stimulus  was  neaded.  w^e  have  tended  to  stim- 
ulate oonsumptlon;  and  whenever  It  was 
thought  that  economic  restraint  was  desired, 
we  have  tended  to  restrain  investment  As  a 
result,  we  are  no^jv  at  the  point  where  con- 
sumption is  heuvUy  fuvored  at  the  expense 
of  private  and  public  Investment. 

The  investment  tax  credit  Is  desirable  and 
advantageous  because  It  would  Increase  the 
relative  position  of  private  Investment  in  the 
Nation's  priority  structure,  which  Is  some- 
thing that  needs  to  be  done  For  e.Kample,  the 
tlve-year   forecast   In   the    1B71    report   of   the 


Council  of  Economic  Adylsers  showed  an  In- 
crease In  the  share  of  ONP  devoted  to  con- 
sumption, while  the  share  »lIocatad  for  busi- 
ness Investment  (as  well  as  state  and  local 
KJ.err.me.it  pur^^hasesj  remained  flat  This 
set  of  economic  relationships  would  make 
it  much  more  dlfflcult  for  the  Nation  to 
achieve  satisfactory  long-run  economic 
growth  and  stability  Because  of  the  tremen- 
dous non-consumption  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy— for  example,  to  Improve  the  Nation's 
competitive  position  in  world  markets,  to 
offset  large  gains  In  compensation  per  man- 
hour,  to  upgrade  the  transportation  system 
(particularly  In  urban  areas),  to  solve  the 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution,  to  name 
a  few — It  seems  inconsistent  to  devote  an 
increasingly  larger  share  of  ONP  to  con- 
sumption— and  less  to  investment. 

In  the  upcoming  dialogue  on  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit,  we  should  remember  that 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  19fi9  provided  sig- 
nificant reductions  In  personal  income  taxes 
over  a  period  of  years,  but  Increased  the 
overall  level  of  business  taxation  In  fact. 
many  people  agreed  at  the  time  that  the  rax 
Reform  Act  of  1989  wa-s  weighted  tiX)  heavily 
in  favar  of  the  consvimer  Reinstatement  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  at  this  time  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  a  rea.«onable 
balance  between  consumption  and  Invest- 
ment In  the  economy  Moreover,  lncrea.sed 
production  of  additional  capital  goods  would 
also  provide  a  significant  source  of  new  em- 
ployment opportunities — It  Is  well  known 
that  the  multiplier  effects  of  capital  spend- 
ing on  employment  and  Income  are  con- 
siderably greater  than  those  of  consumer 
spending. 

Another  dimension  of  the  consumption/ 
Investment  relationship  Is  Indicated  by  re- 
cent data  on  the  respective  shares  of  total 
Income  accounted  for  by  Individuals  and 
businesses  The  evidence  clearly  shows  that 
income  accounted  for  by  business  has  steadily 
decreased  as  a  percent  of  total  Income,  w^lle 
employee  compensation  has  steadily  In- 
creased For  exaonple,  total  compensation  of 
employees  as  a  i>ercent  of  total  national  in- 
come reached  a  recent  low  of  nearly  70  per- 
cent (69  8  percent)  In  1966,  and  then  In- 
creased steadily,  moving  up  to  nearly  78  per- 
cent (75  8  percent)  in  1970  and  in  the  first 
half  of  1971  (7.'>8  percent)  Conversely,  cor- 
porate profits  before  taxes  as  a  percent  of 
national  income  reached  a  recent  high  of 
nearly  14  percent  (13  8  percent)  In  IQ'IS  and 
then  declined  virtually  unlnterrtiptedly  fall- 
ing to  9  5  percent  In  1970  (in  the  first  halt 
of  1971.  the  share  was  9  6  percent)  The  story 
Is  essentially  the  same,  but  not  as  dramatic, 
with  regard  to  the  proportions  of  personal 
Income  accounted  for  by  labor's  .share  and 
the  share  accruing  to  buslne,s.s  and  profes- 
sional Income  and  dlvldend.s  What  H 
dramatic,  however,  l.s  that  corporate  pr  flw 
as  a  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  output  are 
at  the  lowest  level  In  more  than  thirty  yeara 

AU  In  all,  I  believe  that  this  Is  additional 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  scale  Is  tipped 
In  favor  of  the  consumer  sector  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  business  sector  It  also  has  in- 
teresting Implications  with  re8p>ect  to  the 
possibility  of  holding  various  types  of  Income 
at  present  levels.  esp>eclally  since  the  current 
share  of  business  Income  is  considerably  be- 
low the  average  of  the  past  10  years  or  so. 
while  employee  Income  Is  considerably  above 
Its  rect  nt  avei'age. 

In  addition  to  restoring  the  Investment  tax 
credit  permanently,  It  may  be  necesaary  in 
the  years  ahead  to  Increase,  rather  than  re- 
duce, the  average  level  of  personal  taxation 
In  the  United  States  This  must  be  done  If  we 
are  at  all  In  earnest  about  pr(5duclng  all — 
or  even  most — of  the  public  goods  that  we 
seem  to  think  we  want — catering  to  the  Na- 
tion s  housing  needs  as  well  as  to  the  types 
of  spending  that  fall  within  the  province  of 
State  and  local  governments 
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COMCLtmilfe    OOMMaNTS 

Taking  a  position  that  advocates  lower 
buisineas  t&xes  and  the  poaslbllity  of  higher 
personal  taxes  will  not  win  a  popiiiarlty  con- 
test— at  least  In  today's  political  environ- 
ment. However,  it  is  perhape  about  time  that 
we.  as  a  Nation,  consider  the  problems  of  the 
long-range  economic  outlook  and  stop  cutting 
off  our  noses  to  spite  otir  faces  It  is  an  In- 
creasingly apparent  fact  oif  ecoaomlc  life  that. 
In  the  years  ahead,  it  wlU  be  a  formidable 
challenge  to  make  resource  avaUablllty  con- 
sistent With  a  satisfactory  rate  of  economic 
growth — In  terms  of  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  that  growth.  Among  other  things. 
we  cannot  continue  to  short-change  invest- 
ment In  private  and  public  productive  ca- 
pacity, nor  can  we  afford  to  ignore  the  de- 
velopment of  practical  and  lasting  solutions 
to  the  basic  structural  prableou  that  con- 
front the  economy  We  now  have  some  time 
to  begin  to  move  In  all  of  these  areas — to 
make  necessary  adjustments  In  labor  mar- 
kets In  collective  bargaining  procedures.  In 
international  trade  practices,  in  private  and 
public  pricing  policies  and  procedures,  among 
many  others.  If  we  do  not  move  promptly  and 
effectively,  the  favt^able  initial  effecu  of  the 
new  economic  policy  will  qiilckly  dlMlpate, 
and  the  road  to  econorrUc  growth  and  sta- 
bility will  be  even  more  rooky  and  more 
troublesome  than  It  Is  already  destined  to  be. 


DEALING   WITH  NUCLEAR 
INVESTORS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ala.ska  iMr  Gravel' ,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  him  entitled 
"Dealing  With  Nuclear  Investors." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follo'wu- 

DaALiwa   Wrm   Nfn.EAB   Intestors 
(Statement  by  Se:iator  Gravkl) 

Some  people  are  amazed  that  Prealdeut 
Nixon  Is  still  promoting  nuclear  electricity 
(fission)  as  "otir  best  hope"  for  meeting  fu- 
ture energy  needs,  m  the  face  of  its  obvious 
Inferiority  to  sure  alternatives  such  as  solar 
energy  in  •  variety  of  forms 

Should  anyone  really  be  surprised  that 
there  is  so  much  reluctance  to  abandon  nu- 
clear fission?  There  Is  a  huge  private  invest- 
ment at  stake  In  this  ob.solete  technology. 

Only  dreamers  can  Imagine  that  bankers, 
utilities,  uranium  owners,  and  other  giant 
Investors  in  nuclear  electricity  are  going  to 
allow  President  Nixon  to  jump  on  any  other 
energy  bandwagon,  unless  tiielr  huge  nuclear 
Investment  l£  made  recoverahle  somehow.  In 
addition,  under  some  rate-setting  regula- 
tions, the  high  capital  expense  of  nuclear 
power  plants  may  be  considered  an  advan- 
tage and  not  a  diMdvant^e  by  ntUltlee. 
whose  political  clout  Is  large  Indeed 

As  long  as  big  money  is  on  the  side  of 
nuclear  ftsaion.  the  nuclear  juggernaut  will 
roll  on  regardless  of  court  decisions  like  Cal- 
vert Cliffs,  regardless  of  soarltig  costs  to 
consumers,  regardless  of  un.solved  safety 
problems  at  every  step,  regardlejw  of  the  high 
probability  of  Irreversible  nuclear  contami- 
nation of  the  planet. 

IF  WI  KWOW.  so  DO  THIT 

The  various  energy  barons  know  that  nu- 
clear power  is  rK>t  the  "only"  or  "the  best" 
energy  for  the  future.  If  we  know  about  the 
alternatives,  so  do  tbejr. 

There  are  clatn  fOHll  fuel  systems,  clean 
geothermaJ  energy,  various  forms  erf  ole*n 
solar  energy  (Uxsludlng  sea-tiienaal  eoergy. 
now  recoverable  at  low  cost)  WlUle  w«  omtx 
ei^>ect   that   there   are  BO(me   fl»we  In   the** 


presently  unfunded  alternatives,  thetr  flaws 

can  not  begin  to  oompare  In  number  or  dan- 
ger with  the  flaws  still  existing  In  every  step 
of  the  nuclear  cycle 

If.  even  without  solicitation,  my  office  Is 
receiving  proposals  for  non-nuclear  alterna- 
tives which  require  nothing  more  than  to- 
day's technology,  then  the  energy  barons  are 
receiving  them  too. 

Why  do  they  Ignore  the  non-nuclear  alter- 
iTstlves  so  diligently*  It  Is  not  Ignorance 
Therefore    education  won't  help. 

When  Nixon  and  the  energy  owners  chooee 
fission  as  the  energy  source  of  the  future,  in 
the  face  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  safer,  ecologi- 
cally sounder,  and  possibly  cheaper  choices. 
It  Is  obvlou.s  th.it  the  engine  of  the  nuclear 
jiigeernaut  Is  money,  not  merit. 

Those  of  us  who  want  to  prevent  radio- 
active contanijnetlon  of  our  planet  (like 
those  who  want  to  end  poverty  or  militarism) 
have  got  to  come  to  term*  with  the  people 
who  are  profiting  from  and  perpetuating 
what  Is  dangerous  We  have  got  to  make  al- 
ternatives attractive  to  them  In  their  terms: 
money,  not  merit. 

EQUALIZING    PHOFIT    P<1TT.NTlaL 

It  must  be  possible  for  »s  much  profit  to  be 
made  from  s*fe  energy  sources  as  from  nu- 
clear energy  sources,  just  ae  it  must  be  made 
possible  to  profit  equally  from  peace  products 
Hs  from  war  products  from  decent  )obs  for 
everyone  as  from  unemployment  and  poverty. 
In  a  private  enterprise  system,  it  is  futile  to 
axgue  merits  without  arguing  money 

Since  the  Pre&ident  has  declared  nuclear 
energy  to  be  the  nations  highest  fM-lorlty 
energy  program  and  ha£  budgeted  for  it  ac- 
cordingly, nuclear  eiectricily  must  surely  be 
11  major  subject  of  examination  In  the  Sen- 
ate s  eiierxy  study,  majidat«d  May  3rd  by 
Senate  Resolution  45  of  which  I  was  a  oo- 
sponsor 

This  study,  under  the  direction  of  William 
Van  Ness  of  the  Senate  Interior  Conunlttee 
staff.  wUl  perform  a  distinct  service  to  the 
country  if  It  takes  a  public  instead  of  a  back- 
room look  at  the  money  as  well  as  tbe  merit 
questions  of  our  energy  choices.  Two  distin- 
guished Alaskans,  Dr.  Arlou  Tua(Slng  and 
Joseph  Pltz  Oei^ld.  are  staff  consultsjitE.  and 
I  have  high  hopes  for  the  product. 

Scandal  or  impropriety  Is  not  what  I'm  ex- 
pecting. I'm  simply  talking  about  finding  out 
who  needs  what  In  order  to  make  certain 
publicly  desirable  things  happen.  7%e  only 
hope  of  reconciling  pubUc  poUcy-nuiklng 
with  private  enterprise  is  open  reoognltton  of 
the  financial  facts  of  life  What  needs  to  be 
hidden,  if  we  agree  that  money  is  a  natural 
f'.rce  In  a  prlv.ite  enterprise  system? 

NUCLX^B  DUUjtBS  IN  PXRIL 

Perhaps  Uie  so-called  "smart  money"  has 
already  gotten  out  oi  nuclear  energy,  in  the 
realization  that  a  single  severe  accident  puts 
the  entire  Investment  at  peril,  and  that  a 
severe  accident  Is  possible — perhaps  probable 

Non-nuclear  investors  had  better  start 
wcwrjrlng  about  President  Nixon's  energy 
policy  too,  because  If  this  counirr  ever 
grows  dependent  on  nuclear  energy  for  man 
than  a  few  percent  of  Its  electricity,  the  en- 
tire economy  could  be  crippled  by  one  bad 
nuclear  accident  which  required  the  shut- 
down of  all  nuclear  plants  That  kind  of 
financial  loos  would  find  no  relief,  when  the 
Price-Anderson  amendment  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  UmlU  liability  to  $S60  million  per 
accident. 

Even  If  "smart  money"  has  seen  the  danger 
In  going  nuclear,  there  is  plenty  of  not-so- 
smart  money  so  deeply  entangled  with  nu- 
clear fission  that  It  will  publicly  discount  In- 
convenient evidence  and  infonsation. 

A  SYSTEM  POa  BAO  ACVICX 

Where  have  nuclear  Inveaton  been  turiung 
for  their  technical  advice?  They  have  been 


getting  it  excluslv^y  from  scientists  In  the 
nuclear  establishment  who  are  lavishly 
funded  in  government,  indnstrr  and  univer- 
sities to  promote  nuclear  energry  Since  In- 
vestors failed  to  have  any  fuDd.ng  given  for 
the  adversary  mission — wbteJj  would  be  find- 
ing out  everything  which  Is  wrong  with  nu- 
clear energy — nuclear  Investors  have  been 
getting  only  one  kind  of  advice 

Tliey  must  feel  bitter  now  Here  they  are. 
deeply  committed  to  a  technology,  when  a 
new  revelauon  about  its  abetirdity  hits  the 
press  almost  every  week.  Suddenly  they  find 
that  the  most  essential  safety  system  m  nu- 
clear plants  may  not  even  »  ork.  that  the  prin- 
cipal by-product  (radioactivity)  is  many 
times  more  dangerous  than  they  had  been 
advised,  thai  there  Is  uo  solution  developed 
yet  to  the  g-aardlanBhlp  or  transportation  of 
radioactive  was'.*  or  to  the  problem  of  radio- 
active mine  tailings.  Nuclear  advocates  have 
more  than  met  their  match  In  terms  of  brain- 
power, credentials  and  motives.  The  cntlca: 
scientists  are  at  least  as  good  as  the  advocate 
g:roup,  and  nuclear  investors  muit  know  11. 

PBOTECTINC    AM    INVESTMENT 

They  find  themselves  pjtlfuny  deep  Into  a 
t>ad  idea.  I  am  not  without  sympathy  for 
'hem  They,  however,  are  without  sympathy 
for  my  position,  which  is  that  we  urgently 
need  a  moratorium  on  the  construction  ot  any 
nuclear  power  plants  They  have  their  Invest- 
ment to  protect 

Perhaps  they  stiU  hope  that  e^  en  a  gro- 
tesque idea  can  flourish  provided  It  has  gov- 
ernment blesslne  and  generates  profits  jobs. 
and  abundant  research  contracts.  T^ey.  too. 
have  learned  lessons  from  the  arms  race. 

Unless  we  come  to  gripe  with  the  financial 
forces  at  work  behind  nuclear  electricity, 
nothing  will  prevent  ntjclear  pollution,  and 
nothing  will  develop  the  obviously  superior 
alternatives  to  nuclear  electricity  Alterna- 
tives—no  matter  how  potentially  profitable — 
w:i;  receive  only  token  federal' development 
funds  If  their  development  means  a  big  loss 
f'T  powerful  nuclear  inleres'os 

Therefore,  IX  we  want  safe  alternatives 
adopted,  we  should  be  willing  to  come  to 
terms  with   the  nuclear  investment. 

GOVUNICEMT     TAKE-OVEE 

Who  Is  "we"?  We  means  Congress— eitarl- 
Ing  perhaps  with  the  Senate  Energj  Task 
Force  Congre«.  whloti  me  not  responsible 
for  the  recent  predicament*  of  Lockheed  and 
the  Penn  Central,  came  to  their  rescue  Con- 
gress which  was  Itrrpfly  reeponslble  for  com- 
mercial deveiopment  of  nuclear  electricity, 
IS  obliged  to  pay  parUculariy  cloee  attention 
to  the  nuclear  mees  which  has  developed. 

Once  upon  a  time.  It  was  dreamed  here 
that  nuclear  electricity  would  be  "too  cheap 
to  meter"  The  high  hopes  fc«-  nuclear  elec- 
t.nclty  were  oodilled  by  Congreas  in  the  1964 
Atomic  Bnergy  Act.  At  that  time,  the  eztrenoe 
hazard  of  its  r»dk>aoUvc  by-products  was  no* 
well  appreciated  at  all.  If  tint  taaBard  t'*^ 
been  appreciated,  I  am  sure  that  Congress 
would  never  have  put  fission  In  the  hands 
of  private  Industry  where  cost -and -comer- 
cutting  so  n*turally  overwhelm  quality  con- 
trol and  safety  eoDslderatloDs. 

It  may  well  be  Vbax  tbe  government  wUl 
have  to  taJce  b«ck^whlab  means  buy  back- 
ownership  of  nuc^eax  piower  plants.  In  order 
t.o  see  that  they  are  built  and  operated  at 
least  as  carefully  as  nuclear  submarines  are, 
under   Admiral    Rlckovert   scrutiny 

GOVmNKKNT     PAT-OFF 

Since  the  federal  govemmeot  applied  pres- 
sure vigorously  on  private  Industry  to  de- 
velop nuclecir  electricity.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  fovemment  is  obMgied  to  p«y-off  the  In- 
vestors and  to  guarantee  ^atm  to  the  vrorkers 
aflected  by  tbe  needed  revwr— i  ot  the  gov- 
ernment's nuclear  policy. 

astlmates,  probably  inflated  place  the  pt\ 
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vat«  nuclear  investment  at  tSO  billion  now. 
How  much  of  that  figure  represents  naonay 
•till  unspent  and  work  stUl  unperformed? 
How  much  of  that  represents  equlpmsnt  and 
construction  work  that  could  be  readily  used 
In   new,   clean,  fossil-fuel  planu? 

The  pay-off,  even  on  tao  billion,  would 
amount  to  about  tlO  per  capita  per  year  for 
a  ten-year  period.  That  U  cheap  ransom  from 
an  error  which  could  well  rontamlnate  the 
planet  forever,  at  lea«t,  in  human  time-scales 

SMALX     AND     rOHEIOK      INVC6TOBS 

If  the  energy  establishment  In  this  coun- 
try continues  to  promote  an  obsolete  flaalou 
concept,  small  Investors  or  foreign  Investors 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  winners  In  the  solar 
energy  sweepstakes  Some  of  the  pilot 
plants — for  Instance,  for  sea- thermal  power — 
require  so  little  capital  that  someone  with 
determination  like  Ralph  Nader's  could  raise 
It  himself  The  big  energy  Interests  might 
simply  be  Ignored. 

I  Intend  to  supplement  my  solar  energy 
remarks  In  the  July  8t.h  Herord  with  a  serlee 
of  papers  and  propofcals  on  both  solar  and 
geothermal   technologlee 

The  Calvert  Cliffs  decision  (see  the  Con- 
gressional Record  July  30,  1971,  pages  28443- 
28450)  and  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
Icy  Act  require  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  consider  the  alternatives  before  grant- 
ing a  nuclear  license.  The  superior  alterna- 
tives receive  only  llp-scrvlce  because  all  the 
dollars  are  behind  flailon. 

Financial  forces,  ■liivUlble  hands",  are 
pushing  this  country  toward  a  radioactive 
future.  Congress  can  make  It  financially  at- 
tractive for  them  to  posh  In  safer  directions. 
Its  time  to  help  them  out  of  their  nuclear 
rut. 

I  would  most  certainly  welcome  hearing 
the  views  of  the  investment  community 
about  these  remarks,  and  about  handling 
pcxsslble  cl  ange«  In  direction  for  technologies 
such  as  electric  power  production. 


October  20,  1971 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing btisiness  Is  concluded. 


SPECIAL  FUNDS  OF  THE  ASIAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GAMBRcti.  I .  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (8.  749)  to  authorize  tJnlted  States 
contributions  to  the  Special  Piinds  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unaiiimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
Mr.  John  Connally.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  under  date  of  October  18.  197L 
In  his  letter,  he  makes  some  commenta 
on  the  bill  passed  yesterday  and  the  two 
bills  which  will  be  before  the  Senate  to- 
day, namely,  S  748.  8  749.  and  8.  2010, 
a  bill  providing  for  U.S.  financial  support 
of     the     Inter-American     Development 

Bank,   the   Asian   Development   Bank 

now  the  pending  business — and  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association.  I 
am  sure  that  Senators  will  find  what  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  haa  to  say  to 
be  of  interest 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows; 

Th«  Scc»rTA«T  or  the  T«i;asv»t. 
Wanhmgton.  DC.  October  18.  1971. 
Dear  Sinatob  Manstizljd  I  understand 
that  early  floor  action  Is  contemplated  on 
H  748.  8  749  and  8.  2010.  BUls  providing 
for  U  8  financial  support  to  the  Inter- 
Amerlc«n  Development  Bank,  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  tlie  International 
Development  Association.  These  Bills  are 
the  heart  of  President  Nixon's  program  of 
expanding  U.S.  reliance  on  multilateral  de- 
velopment financial  Institutions  I  am  writ- 
ing to  you  today,  to  Indicate  my  strong 
belief  that  we  should  carry  out  the  inter- 
national undertakings  to  which  the  Bills 
relate,  and  to  request  your  maxlm)im  efforts 
to  secure  their  speedy  passage. 

I  need  not  describe  the  details  of  the 
propoeed  U  3.  subscriptions  and  contribu- 
tions, since  these  are  well  presented  in  the 
three  reports  approved  almost  unanlmotisly 
bv  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  do 
wish  to  emphasize,  however,  the  importance 
of  action  to  approve  the  full  amounts  callet? 
for  under  the  International  Bgreemenf.8 
governing  the  replenishments  of  the  respec 
tlve  Institutions,  which  are  the  basis  of 
legislative  actions  already  completad  by 
other  nations  In  view  of  reductions  already 
made  in  our  bilateral  assistance  programs, 
full  f-indlng  on  the  muUlIatera!  side  Is  e-!- 
sentlal  If  the  downward  trend  of  our  total 
assistance  effort  Is  to  be  arrested. 

The  United  States  Is.  of  course,  now  deeply 
engaged  In  discussions  with  other  major 
nations  on  broad  matters  of  trade  and  in- 
ternational finance  It  would  be  unfortunate 
If  concentration  on  the  central  Issues  In 
These  discussions  were  hindered  by  the  need 
to  reopen  prevlotis  agreements  in  the  field 
of  multilateral  development  assistance  In 
this  Ren.'ie.  prompt  Senate  action  on  the 
pending  Bills  would  be  a  demonstration  of 
contlntilng  U.S.  commitment  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  international  cooperation  It  would 
also  confirm  that  w«  are  ready  to  go  forward 
with  Internationally-negotiated  arrange- 
ments when  they  embodv— as  the  Interna- 
tional financial  Institutions  clearly  do— the 
concept  of  burden  sharing  on  a  fair  basis 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Connaixt. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  two  remaining 
bills,  as  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
yesterday  to  address  myself  to  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  bill  which  was  pending 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  need 
to  have  a  much  clearer  sight  on  the 
situation  than  wo  had  before.  Inasmuch 
as  I  engaged  in  the  debates  with  respect 
to  foreign  aid  for  23  years,  including  my 
work  on  the  Marshall  Plan,  when  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  the  floor  deputy  for  a 
revered  Member  of  the  House  named 
Dr  Eaton,  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  then 
Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
I  eun  thoroughly  aware  of  the  classic 
arguments    made    against    foreign    aid 


which  again  are  being  made  today.  As 
the  arguments  were  voiced  yesterday, 
very  eloquently  and  ably,  by  certtdn  of 
our  colleagtaes.  I  simply  heard  the  same 
thing  all  over  again. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  there  are  two 
questions  respecting  these  particular 
bills.  One  question  is;  Shall  we  engage 
in  foreign  aid  at  all,  either  with  credit 
or  with  money  or  with  technical  assist- 
ance? The  other  question  is:  Having  de- 
cided that  we  will — If  we  do.  and  ap- 
parently we  decided  that  yesterday,  as 
we  have  for  years  before — how  will  we 
do  it? 

My  point  in  respect  of  these  bills  is, 
first,  that  the  ca,se.  in  my  Judgment,  Is 
very  strong  that  we  should  have  an  ef- 
fective foreign  aid  program — and  I  will 
deal  witli  that  in  a  moment;  second,  that 
it  is  even  stronger,  that  it  should  be  done 
in  the  way  we  are  now  beginning  to  do 
it.  with  an  important  emphasLs — not  ex- 

clasive,    but    an    important    emphasis 

upon  multilateral  organizations  as  con- 
trasted with  bilateral  aid.  There  is  a 
place  for  bilateral  aid,  but  the  multi- 
lateral field,  in  my  judgment,  that  offers 
the  greatest  future  promise  since  burden 
sharing  Ls  implicit  in  the  concept  of  aid 
channeled  through  multilateral  organi- 
zations. 

As  to  the  classic  anti-foreign  aid  argu- 
ment, the  impression  is  sought  to  be 
given  that  we  are  taking  bread  out  of  the 
moutlis  of  American  babies  by  engaging 
in  a  foreign  aid  program,  and  the  sense 
of  perspective  is  lost  almost  completely 
in  those  dlsciissions.  The  fact  is  that  we 
rim  an  annual  budget  in  the  area  of  $135 
billion  to  $150  billion,  and  with  the  trust 
funds,  and  so  forth,  it  runs  to  approxi- 
mately $220  billion  to  $230  billion.  The 
fact  is  that  we  are  talking  about  pro- 
grams which  enlist  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars,  while  the  total  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, in  roimd  figures,  comes  to  about 
$4  billion.  The  big  figures  in  respect  of 
our  foreign  activities  are  military  For  ex- 
ample, the  estimate  of  our  operations  In 
respect  of  NATO  alone  comes  to  some- 
thing like  $14  billion  a  year. 

Yes.  we  have  a  material  deficit;  and 
whether  Senator  Byrds  figure  is  right  or 
notr— I  am  sure  he  feels  that  it  is.  based 
upon  his  research — of  at  least  the  $30  bil- 
lion deficit,  or  whether  in  the  20s  Is  a 
better  estimate,  whichever  way  we  slice 
it,  it  is  sLiU  a  very  big  deficit. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  see  Con- 
press  turning  down  $26  billion  for  mili- 
tary procurement  or  seriously  question- 
ing an  aggregate  of  $65  billion  for  toul 
defense  I  do  not  even  see  Congress  turn- 
ing down  $3  billion  to  $4  billion  a  year 
for  space  on  the  ground  that  it  is  taking 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  American 
babes.  Then  as  mentioned  in  terms  of 
the  balance-of-payments  transactions  of 
the  United  States,  the  big.  adverse  ex- 
penditures in  terms  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, is  not  the  foreign  aid  program  but 
our    continuing    military    expenditures 
abroad   So  the  idea  that  by  engaging  in 
foreign    aid    or    in    subscribing    In    the 
tranches'  as  they  are  called  in  banking, 
in    terms   of    the   international    multi- 
lateral banking  organizations  which  serve 
the   developing   countries,    that   we   are 
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taking  bread  from  the  mouths  of  Amer-  The  Institutions   that  we  are  being    This  is  not  the  case  and  I  would  like  to 

ican   babes,   or  not   reconstructing   the  asked  to  fund  are  the  cornerstone  of  the     lay  before  the  Senate  the  concrete  bene- 

slums  of  New  York  City  in  my  State,  or  efforts  of  the  industrialized  world  to  help     fits  the  United  States  receives  from  these 

in  other  cities,  or  denying  children  free  the  two-thirds  of  the  world's  populaticai     expenditures. 

lunches,  or  not  running  an  adequate  pov-  living  in  the  developing  coimtries  ad-  First,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the 
erly  program,  and  so  forth,  does  not  vance  toward  economic  self-suflBciency  important  role  of  continued  capital  trans- 
stand  up  In  the  face  of  the  facts.  and  political  and  social  integration.  fer  to  the  developing  nations  in  main- 
The  assumption  is  made,  of  course,  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  the  in-  taining  a  steady  flow  of  trade  with  them. 
that  if  we  did  not  spend  what  we  are  tent  of  this  administration  that  the  The  World  Bank,  its  aflBliate  the  Inter- 
called  upon  to  spend  with  respect  to  the  United  States — in  a  fair  proportion  vrtth  national  Development  Association,  the 
programs,  we  would  use  it  for  other  more  other  nations — increasingly  charuiel  Its  Inter- American  Development  Bank,  and 
worthy  purposes.  I  hope  that  we  are  foreign  development  assistance  through  the  Asian  Development  Bank  among 
sophisticated  enough  to  know  that  the  these  institutions.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  other  regional  funds  help  sustain  the 
one  does  not  lead  to  the  other  or  that  right  and  timely  that  other  nations  bear  credit  worthiness  of  these  nations  and 
our  deficit  would  be  less  than  it  other-  an  increasing  ^are  of  the  cost  of  eco-  keep  them  integrated  into  the  free  world 
wi.sc  would  be.  nomlc  development  assistance  to  the  economic  system.  This  is  an  important 
Tfius,  Mr.  President,  I  just  do  not  see  poorer  nations.  consideration  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
that  those  arguments,  the  so-called  tak-  Nations  once  recipients  of  foreign  aid  ments  picture,  in  our  overall  nationsd 
ing  of  bread  from  the  mouths  of  Amer-  are  now  providing  assistance  in  steadily  security,  and  as  such  in  our  self  interest 
lean  babes,  or  the  fixing  up  of  one's  own  increasing  amounts.  This  is  appropriate     to  maintain. 

backyard  before  we  fuss  with  someone  and  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Con-        Second,  over  the  years   a  total  of  33 
elses,  are  particularly  valid.  This  is  par-  gress.  Other  nations  now  promote  our    percent  of  aU  procurement  by  the  IBRD 
ticularly  the  case  in  our  increasingly  in-  concept  of  sharing  together  the  burden     and  IDA  has  been  placed  in  the  United 
terdependent  world  and  as  the  United  of  development  aid  as  well  as  other  kinds     states  By  the  end  of  1970  paj-ments  re- 
States  increasingly  becomes  a  have  not  of  assistance.                                                   ceived  by  U.S   suppliers  for  such  orders 
nation  in  terms  of  natural  resources.  The  pooling  of  resources  of  not  only     amounted  to  $3,060  million   $1,323  mil- 
The  argument  is  made  that  we  are  not  the  more  affluent  but  also  the  less  devel  •     Hon  more  than  paid-in  capital  and  sub- 
really  welcome  in  other  countries  and  oped  countries  of  the  world,  their  ex-     scriptlons  received  by  the  Bank  and  IDA 
that  therefore  we  have  no  Duslness  en-  pertise  and  their  knowledge  In  economic     together  from  the  United  States  In  turn 
gaging  In  these  activities  which  seek  to  development  Is  essential  to  assure  that     as  of  December  31,  1970,  UJS   suppliers 
better  the  lot  of  two-thirds  of  mankind,  each  country  does  its  share  in  an  effective     have  received  orders  tmder  540  of  791 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  staked  the  and  systematic  effort  to  bring  about  or-     loans  made  by  the  Bank 
world  to  the  extent  of  $150  billion  in  the  derty  and  enduring  worid  prosperity.                 in  competlUon  among  the  20  suppher 
past  25  years.  We  produce  one-half  of  Yet  sadly,  the  fact  Is— and  this,  to  me.     countries.  American  suppliers  provide  a 
the  world  s  GNP  every  year  And  then  we  is  "the"  critical  points— the  United  Stetes     ^.^^  variety  of  goods  and  services  In- 
say  that  we  are  poor  and  cannot  afford  is  now  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ust  of     eluding    chemicals,    construction    equip- 
It?  We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  The  the  leading  Industrial  nations  In  terms     ment.  automotive  machinery  and  equip- 
facts  are  against  it  on   that  score,  be-  of  per  capita  GNP  foreign  aid.  So  that     ^ent.  civil  works,  consultative  services 
cau.se  the  question  is  not  how  rich  we  we  are  not  breaking  our  backs  in  foreign     livestock    textile    and  agricultural  ma- 
are  but  how  poor  everyone  else  is,  too  aid.  We  have  tapered  off  considerably,    chinery.  vessels  and  floaUng  equipment 
It  is  my  view  that  the  domestic  econ-  And  we  should.  I  have  no  quarrel  with     railway  equipment  etcetera 

£!l?v.S1f^-'H"*„"?"^^^^""^5'rH!'^^^  ^^^^                                          .          .^,     *         Turning  specifically  to  the  IDA   as  of 

>l  ?v,      .1      i^°  .''^''''I  °'"' ^^'' '''^***"  At  the  same  ume.  I  cannot  stand  silent     December   31.    1970.    U.S.   supplier   had 

With  the  other  developed  countries  of  the  and  permit  that  argument  to  be  used  as  a     received  orders  under  113  of  237  credits 

uorld  in  attempUng  to  bridge  the  tragic  reason   why  we  should  not  engage  in    made  by  the  IDA  By  sector  US  partici- 

and  growing  gap  between  the  have  and  what  is  an  extremely  modest  and  an  ex-     potion  has  been  particularly  significant 

uZl'J^^i.l.l^^                u    °'";  ,^*"°H  tremelyworthwhile  program.                         u,  the  following  ar«as  and  the  figures  I 

undertook  a  solemn  commitment  toward  Mr.  President,  then  as  mentioned  we     ,^11  now  give  are  IDA  disbursements  in 

?on  of  thif^fnltin^K       ^"'^•"^'T  sft  still  have  the  highest  per  capiU  personal     t^e  United  SUtes  by  category  of  goods 

sion  of  the  United  Nations  during  which  income  factor,  by  far.  generally  speaking.     ^^^  services- 

Sd^atiSn  ^°"°'  °^  "^""^"^  °"  '^'  "'^  com^red  with  any  other  nation  in  the     ^^^  <,„b.r,emenf,  in  me  vmted  states  by 

It  is  important  to  our  Nation  that  we  The  U-L'^rcTnational  product,  with        T9%'7o  Dec  "^T^fp"^  '"^'"   '''"''  '' 

should  continue  to  make  strong  efforts  8  percent  of  the  population  of  the  world.                ,j    thousands  of  ui?  doiisrsi 

wherever  we  can  to  provide  faculties  and  Is  50  percent  of  the  gross  naUonal  prod-     ^         ',                             u         ou  n.| 

'^^^^'^^l^'^^^'^j^^^^^^f^^rn^'^.  uct  of  ^  mankind^                      S^i^tion  maieri"ais:::::::;:::::   2:^7 

Whether  in  this  country  or  other  coun-        Mr.  President,  when  we  have  that  kind    coiistruction  equipment 14.690 

tnes.  to  become  productive  and  econom-  of  power — of  course,  we  have  poor  among    Mechanical  equipment.. IIIIIIIIIII    11400 

ically  self-reliant.  The  two-thirds  of  hu-     us.  we  have  joblessness  in  the  coimtry.     Textile  machinery 22 

manlty  who  live  in  less  developed  nations     and  we  have  great  diCQculty  with  some  25     Agriculture  machinery e.  836 

must  see  hope  for  this  through  peacefiU     percent  of  our  population — but  when  we    Electrical  equipment 23.642 

means  rather  than  by  violent  revolu-     have  what  we  have,  spread  large  and    Automotive  machinery 15.686 

tlon    International  political  stabUlty  in  clear  upon  the  public  record,  and  we  are    ^J:!;^''lL?^^^n!^^*d\!mnnlL'*'''    ^?  *^ 

the  future  depends  on  it.  living  ^  the  international  street  with    ^u    wSl^^         .      .    .'l^      "::    29!  tl? 

The  economic  help  which  we  provide     other    nations,    we    caiuiot    cry    "poor     ckansuiting  services... 19! 706 

today  serves  to  produce  enduring  eco-     mouth"  in  the  face  of  the  record  when    Freight  and  insurance i,047 

nomic    benefits   for    us   in    the    United     other  nations  are  engaged  in  active  and    Misceiianeom 762 

States.  As  other  nations  develop  and  be-     effective  foreign  aid  programs  In  relation  

come  productive  and  Increasingly  self-     to  their  resources  which  are  much  great-  Total    164,050 

reliant  with  the  help  of  our  aid,  foreign  er  than  ours.  We  can  hardly  get  away,  to         Turning  to  the  Impact  c»i  the  U.S.  bal- 

markets  for  our  goods  and  services  will  use  a  curbstone  phrase,  by  saying,  "We     ance  of  payments,  in  the  25-year  history 

expand.  And  the  sustained  growth  of  our  are  sorry,  we  are  too  poor,  we  are  backing     of  the  World  Bank  group.  Its  constituent 

exports  is  certainly  in  our  best  interest.  out  of  this."                                                     instltuticKis  taken  together  have  had  a 

The  progress  of  the  less  developed  na-  Now.  Mr.  President,  in  the  debate  on  net  favorable  impact  on  the  U.S.  balance 
tions  has  been  and  should  remain  of  con-  the  bills  now  before  the  Senate,  I  am  of  [payments  of  over  $2,500  mlUlon.  The 
cem  to  us.  as  our  political  and  economic  concerned  about  the  somewhat  distorted  World  Bank  by  Itself  has  been  a  net  coo- 
relationships  are  truly  mutual.  We  should  picture  that  is  being  painted  which  de-  tributor  of  $2,862  million;  IDA.  which 
support  multinational  efforts  to  advance  plcts  these  money  authorizations  of  be-  received  contributions  from  the  United 
this  principle.  ing  of  no  benefit  to  the  United  SUtes.     States,    has    created    a   coimterflow    at 
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slightly  more  th&n  10  percent  ot  this 
amount,  or  a  draia  of  $299  million.  In 
fiscal  1970 — ending  July  1,  1970 — the  net 
Impact  of  the  Bank  on  the  UjS.  balance 
of  peymenta  was  $576  million  as  com- 
pared to  a  drain  of  $45.3  million  by  IDA. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  list  of  0.S.  sup- 
pliers to  IDA  projects  1966-70  broken 
down  by  State  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  I  note  that  among  the 
States  represented  are  Colorado.  Iowa. 
North  Carolina.  Oklahoma,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  Wisconsin,  in  addition  to 
California.  Illinois.  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

THE  UNITED  STATt-i  AND  THf   WORIO   BANK  GROUP-US. 
SUPPLIERS  10  IDA  PROJECTS  1966  THROUGH  19701 


Stit*  nd  Af  Ml 


Goodi/Mnriea* 


Slit*  ind  firm 


eoodx^Hvfcn 


Oliio 

Ktim  tttpTtiado  Jmpi  ind  parts. 

Cleveland  Griphilg MKhin*  pjrts,  s<e«l 

•irt. 
Trniken  Roller  8««finj.  C«nten.     Bcannt.  ro*ltfi. 
PsnnsyUania: 

AllenShernun  Hofl  Co    Pittv 

tmtgti  Ash  tundlmg  pUnt 

Louis  Bctgei.  Inc  .  HairitlMirg   .     Hiijhway  en(in««i,ng. 

Kopp«r<   Inlornationat    Tubew«ll  pumping 

•quiprTMnt.  mdustnal 
avKhinwy 
Cjinnet,  Fleming.  Corddry  & 

C»'penter     Engmeerme   highway 

protect 

Macli  Tjucks.  AUentown Trucks 

Tennf-isee    Aamco   Ma^hydt* Cutter  dredjei. 

Texai 

Cfispin  Co  .  Houston. Agncuiluial  machmery. 

Brown  &  Root.  Houston.. Engineefmi;   roads 

Teer-CMmbco,  HoustM. Civil  works,  highway 

codstructton 

F   4  C.  Drake.  Houston.. Civil  works   hl|f^*ay 

construction. 
Wisconsin: 

Bucyrus-Erie.  Milwaukee Earth  movng  equip- 
ment. 
AlUs-Chalmei^,  Milwaukee       .     Agricultural  equipment. 

earth  moving 
madiiiMrY. 


CalitoTnii 

PsreoiM  Coro    Los  Angein  !  ngmMinii  services 

L»ert»hill-Oe  Leuw   San  ingme«(mf  services, 

Func'SCU  irrgation  prn)«ct    ' 

Inturnational  Fngineenng  Co  ,  Consulfarrt  jer»K;»s 

San  Francisco 

ICC  E    *ebt),  Imernationil,  Civil  works   roads. 

San  Francisco 

Kaiser  Aluminum  Internationa),  Parts  and  materials  (or 

Oa4(lan<i.  manulaculre  of  wire 
anil  cable 

Colorado    Fngirieermg  Consultjnfj  Irrigation  proiect. 

Inc    Denver 
Illinois 

Boo;   Ali»n  t  tssociates.  Consultant,  water 

Chicago  tapplir. 

International  Harvetter,  Agricultural  aquipment. 

Chicago  trucks,  tractors 

Goodman  Manufacturing  Co..  Construction  equip- 

Chicago.  menl. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co  ,  Peona  TrKtors  b'llldo/ers, 

loa<lers   trucks 

Jo*in  Deere   Moliee  liacto's. 

Harza  Engineering  Co.   Chicago.  Engineering,  irrigation 

proiec' 

De  Leuw  Gather,  International,  Conaoltani  highway 

Chic^igo  planning 

Public  Ailm  nisfraHon  Service,  Technical  assistance. 
Chicago. 

Iowa    WeitJ-Holtelsater  Enjimeer-         Consultant  services. 

ng  Co  ,  Des  Moines. 

Massachusetts    Arthur  0.  Little.  Consultant  services. 

Boston 

Mrchijtsn 

Chrysler  Corp  ,  Detroit Truck  parts. 

E  "Cell  0  Coip.,  Detroit Idachinery  components. 

New  Jersey 

Louis  Beigw  Assoc..  East  Consultant  services  and 

('.range  highway  enijineering. 

Burns  i  Roe,  Inc.,  Oradill f  ngmer-nng.  eiectnc 

power  project 
New  York  City  N.Y.: 

General  Electric  Co Tuitmes.  generiton, 

transtormers 

Ammam  &  Whitney Engineering  and  road 

neiiOilily  studies. 
General  Motors  (overseas  Locomotive  parts,  trucks 

dieseO  anil  perts,  auto  parts. 

Ore  and  Chemical  Corp Machinery  and  copper 

bars 

Philbro,  Inc  Asia  ..... ...    locomotive  com ponentv 

Sulphur  E«port  Corp Bnjtit  sulphur 

Babcock  t  Wilcot. Materials  and  equip- 
ment tor  steam  boiler 

Alcoa,  International Aluminum  rods  and 

"80  ts 

Reynolds  Metals  Co Aluminum  ingots 

Coca-Cola  Export  Corp Bo'llinj  equipment 

Marubeni-lida  (America) Mater  al  and  equipment 

lor  thermal  plant. 
Frederick  Harrltu Supervi»r    and    inspec- 
tion highway  construc- 
tion. 

Fried  /o«llner. Copper  wire  scrap. 

Copparw^d Steel, Internaliooal      Steel  wire. 
North  Caroiifla: 

Athey  Products  Corp  .  Raleigh  .     Trucks. 
J.  A  (ones  Constnictjoa  Co., 

Charlotta Canxtruction.bvdrD- 

e««cttic  protact. 
Oklahoma   Oklahoma  Stata  Uai- 

versity  Stillwater  Teacher  education  pfo- 

iram. 


<  Sappliara  idaotitad  at  holding  contract!  valued  at  {200.000 
or  mora. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
Kord  to  the  list.  I  note  some  of  tlie  lead- 
ing States  represented  by  Senators  who 
argue  here  on  the  theory  that  we  are 
lakiHR  bread  out  of  tlie  mouths  of  Amer- 
ican babes  when  we  subscribe  to  IDA. 
Now  Mr  President,  one  final  thought. 
I  iiave  heard  in  this  Chamber  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  most  passionate 
speeches  regarding  the  fact  that  In  this 
or  that  area  of  llie  world,  the  people 
were  turning  against  the  United  States. 
Indeed.  I  have  heard  it  particularly  In 
respect  to  Latin  America  and  the  dis- 
may with  which  tliat  has  been  greeted. 
Most  of  us  remember  the  presidential 
campaipn  of  1960  which  was  literally 
fought  upon  the  issue  of  the  inixige  of 
the  United  States  In  the  world 

Mr.  President,  why  all  this  concern 
about  the  image?  Is  tills  Just  Imagemak- 
Ing.  Madison  Avenue  style,  or  does  it 
really  have  a  point  and  a  purpose?  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  it  has  a  very  pro- 
found point  and  purpose. 

We  are  a  powerfLd  people  by  any 
standards.  We  have  8  percent  of  the 
worlds  population  and  one-half  of  its 
gross  national  product.  We  have  the 
greatest  industrial  plant  that  mankind 
ever  possessed,  let  alone  dreamed  of  We 
do  not  want  to  Jeopardize  this  by  en- 
gaging in  a  trade  war  or  by  being  hated 
in  the  world.  We  want  to  live  in  peace 
with  the  world.  We  have  to  live  In  amity 
with  the  world.  Otherwise  we  are  In 
constant  danger  of  establishing  our 
country  as  a  fortress  and  extinguishing 
all  our  liberty. 

That  is  why  Members  of  Congress 
stand  up  suid  speak  with  alarm  about 
the  fact  that  we  are  disliked  in  this  or 
in  another  part  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  we  can  be  liked 
us  a  nation  whirh  l.s  prent  and  ha.i^  great 
authority  and  has  to  do  many  things 
which  many  other  countries  do  not  like. 
However,  not  being  liked  and  being  hated 
arc  yen"  difTerent  things. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were 
deeply  concerned,  and  pr(H>erly  so.  when 
for  long  periods  of  years,  the  government 


of  mainland  China  preached  b«ti«d 
against  the  United  States  and  IndiTldual 
Americans  as  part  of  its  governmental 
policy. 

One  of  the  great  reasons  why  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  initiative  regarding  matn~ 
land  China  is  widely  hailed  and  re- 
spected Is  that  it  seemingly  will  begin 
to  put  an  end  to  thl.s  kind  of  inculcated 
hatred  In  the  minds  of  750  million  people. 
In  the  world,  there  are  about  2.5  bUUon 
people  who  are  in  very  serious  need,  l^iey 
need  the  help  of  developed  countries  who 
contribute  foreign  aid.  among  whom  «e 
are  preeminent. 

Sufipose  we  follow  the  advice  given  to 
us  and  cut  off  the  foreign  aid  and  refuse 
to  contribute  to  the  multilateral  organi- 
zation. We  would  hear  the  greatest  out- 
cry because  over  time  we  would  have  to 
double  tiie  defense  budttet  to  allow  us  to 
survive  in  an  Increasingly  hastUe  world. 
What  arc  we  talking  about  in  that  re- 
gard'' Even  today  let  us  put  the  matt« 
in  i^erspective — we  are  talking  about  a 
defense  budget  of  $65  billion  to  $70  bil- 
lion and  an  aggregate  foreign  aid  pack- 
age of  .something  In  the  area  of  $4  billion. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  notwith- 
sUmding  the  rhetoric,  tliat  for  years  and 
years — as  was  true  on  yesterday — when 
it  comes  to  a  vote,  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives even  in  the  absence  of  strong  ad- 
ministration leadership  decisively  record 
their  position  In  favor  of  doing  some- 
thing intelligent  with  re.spect  to  the  dif- 
ficulties, economic  and  otherwise,  that 
befall  the  re-^t  of  mankind  except  for  a 
mere  handful  of  the  industrial  and  de- 
veloped nations  with  their  relatively 
minor  proportion  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, 

Mr.  President,  I  say  these  things  with 
all  due  respect  to  those  m  thi.s  country 
that  want  to  sell  papers  and  sell  air 
time,  and  so  forth.  Someone  denotmces 
8  program  and  tells  us  that  they  are  tak- 
ing bread  from  the  mouths  of  poor 
babies  in  the  United  States  and  support- 
ing lazy  foreigners.  It  is  colorful  news.  It 
i.s  exciting  However,  thank  God  the 
Memfc)ers  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  more  sense  than  to  believe  that.  I 
think  that  our  people  have  more  sense, 
also.  At  lea.st.  however,  some  of  us 
ought  to  sav  It  .so  tliat  it  might  get  at 
least  equal  time  and  equal  space. 

The  final  question  Involved  is  the  beat 
way  in  which  to  do  it  I  happen  to  agree 
thoroughly  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  we  need  to  reshape 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

I  think  they  can  be  handled  much 
more  Intelligently  and  economically  by 
the  rollover,  by  the  financial  practice, 
and  by  the  management  technique  of 
the  autonomous  Government-owned  cot- 
poration.  And  I  hope  very  miich  that  we 
will  come  to  that  However,  politics  be- 
ing what  it  IS,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  ahle 
to  do  it  tills  year  or  the  next.  So.  w«  are 
.still  going  the  old  route,  putting  together 
a  foreign  aid  package  which  will  give 
aid  and  cooperation,  albeit  in  a  maimer 
that  is  less  efficient  than  I  think  It  should 
be 

However,  if  we  cannot  do  It  in  the  op- 
timum way.  do  we  do  it  at  all.  or  do  we 
cut   it   out?    My   argimient  is   that  we 
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should  not  do  that  and  that  it  would  be 
most  Inadvisable  to  cut  It  out.  Even 
though  we  cannot  do  It  in  the  optimum 
way.  we  should  do  our  best  I  shall  be 
for  that  and  I  hop>e  that  it  wUl  be  suc- 
cessful. 

The  whole  reason  for  the  international 
financial  organizations,  which  we  helped 
to  form,  was  to  help  other  countries  in 
cooperation  with  other  industrial  coun- 
tries. Indeed.  It  was  we  and  not  other 
nations  who  urged  the  formation  of  the 
International  Development  Association 
which  is  the  main  beneficiary  of  the  three 
bills  we  will  pass.  The  reason  we  did  it 
is  that  it  was  a  brilliant  concept.  It  was 
the  idea  of  former  Senator  Monroney  of 
Oklahoma.  He  was  the  man  who  thought 
up  IDA  and  proposed  it  and  got  us  to  do 
it  and  not  some  Fancy  Dan  down  In  the 
White  House  It  was  a  Senator  who  sat 
in  the  corner  seat  over  there,  the  one 
near  the  door  tliat  Is  now  occupied  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr  Prox- 

MIRE)  . 

Former  Senator  Monroney  did  it  be- 
cause he  felt  that  soft  loans  would  serve 
the  developing  coimtries.  They  could  not 
be  best  served  with  hard  loans  This  is 
Increasingly  clear  as  the  debt  burden  of 
the  developing  world  makes  clear  Grants 
were  demeaning  to  those  countries.  So. 
we  have  been  getting  away  from  that  and 
substituting  the.se  loans  for  50  years. 
Fifty  years  Is  not  a  long  time  in  the  life 
of  a  nation.  Our  country  was  organized 
in  1776  and  30  years  thereafter  the  Cap- 
itol of  the  United  States  was  sacked  and 
burned  So  50  years  in  the  life  of  a  nation 
is  not  very  long. 

These  are  what  we  call  soft  loans.  They 
\*-ill  help  other  nations  to  get  on  their 
feet.  They  are  infinitely  to  be  preferred. 
Former  Senator  Monroney  thought  this 
up. 

The  same  Ls  true  of  the  Asian  Bank 
fund  and  the  Diter- American  Bank  social 
fund,  which  we  passed  last  niBht.  to  bring 
in  other  nations  which  were  rather  tim- 
idly approaching  the  concept  of  foreign 
aid.  Canada  Is  now  Joining  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  and  at  a  time  of  eco- 
nomic difficulty  and  when  their  unem- 
ployment rate  Is  above  7  percent. 

Mr  President,  smce  a  graph  cannot  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  I  think  that  at 
least  the  words  which  descnbe  the  graph 
and  illustrate  the  leverage  or  multlpUer 
effect  of  U.S.  Inputs  to  the  multilateral 
development  finance  institutions,  such  as 
we  passed  on  last  night  and  today,  should 
appear  In  the  Record.  Because  other  na- 
tions increasingly  share  the  burden 
along  with  us,  the  mtemational  financial 
Institutions.  In  1965  for  example,  were 
able  to  make  $1,648  million  in  new  loan 
commitments,  more  than  three  times  the 
$518  million  in  support  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  that  year  and  only  $312 
million  of  this  was  in  actual  cash  com- 
mitments of  the  US,  taxpayers  money. 
The  rest  was  In  callable  guarantee  cap- 
ital, none  of  which  has  been  or  is  likely 
ever  to  be  called. 

In  1970.  the  last  year  for  which  we 
have  figures,  the  "multiplier  "  increased 
to  4  6  times  otu-  $686  million  input  when 
the  International  Financial  Organiza- 
tion made  $3,169  million  in  loan  com- 
mitments. 


The  Treasury  Department  has  pro- 
vided a  graph  illustrating  the  effect  of 
this  Increased  burden  sharing.  It  illus- 
trates the  leverage  or  "multlpUer  ef- 
fect"  of  U.S.  financial  assistance  tlirough 
the  multilateral  development  finance  in- 
stitutions over  the  imst  decade  and  pro- 
jected out  through  1973.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  this  graph  is  an  impressive  illus- 
tration of  the  benefit  in  taking  the  mul- 
tilateral approach  to  foreign  economic 
development  assistance.  As  the  graph  in- 
dicates, a  very  high  volume  of  develop- 
ment lending  can  be  sustained  by  inter- 
national institutions  that  require  rela- 
tively small  contributions  from  the 
United    States. 

Mr.  President,  the  burden-sharing 
benefits  in  both  monetarj*  and  technical 
contributions  of  a  multilateral  approach 
to  foreign  assistance  certainly  makes 
support  of  the  bills  we  are  considering 
today  fully  justified. 

Thus,  this  makes  it  clear  that  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  cost  was  much  less,  at  $480 
million,  as  $280  million  was  in  callable 
guarantee  capital. 

This  multiplier  effect  is  why  we  went 
into  IDA.  and  It  was  not  the  idea  of  a 
Fancy  Dan  in  the  White  House.  It  was 
thought  up  by  Mike  Monroney  with  his 
excellent  brain,  and  with  the  support 
of  the  rest  of  us.  That  is  why  we  voted 
tlie  same  pattern  in  connection  with 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  last 
night  followed  the  same  pattern  in  con- 
nection with  the  Inter -American  Bank, 

We  have  to  do  a  lot  of  things.  We  are 
not  liked  in  Latin  America.  That  is  not 
news  to  anyone  here.  They  are  worried 
about  us.  they  are  suspicious  about  us. 
they  are  concenied  about  us.  We  have 
many  friends  but  we  have  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble The  same  is  true  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  Africa,  and  perhaps  even  to  a  degree 
in  Asia.  We  have  many  difficulties  in 
terms  of  our  relationships  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But  between  that,  senti- 
ment and  hate  is  a  ver>'  different  thing. 

Yet  it  is  my  deep  conviction  that  if  we 
should  act  as  some  would  have  us  act  and 
cut  off  these  programs,  the  harvest  we 
Will  reap  will  be  dragons  teeth  and  it  will 
have  the  result  over  time  of  doubling  the 
defense  budget  of  the  United  States, 
Then.  Mr,  President,  you  will  be  taking 
bread  from  the  mouths  of  babes  to  make 
guns,  and  how.  I  hope  very  much  It  never 
happ>ens  when  I  am  around.  If  I  can  help 
to  keep  it  from  happ>ening  I  will  do  my 
utmost  in  cooperation  with  my  colleagues 
to  see  that  it  does  not  happen. 

My  attention  has  Just  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  leaders  of  all  the  developing 
nations,  the  very  people  who  are  the  ob- 
jects of  this  kind  of  help,  are  meeting 
today  in  Lima.  Peru,  to  determine  how 
they  are  going  to  react  to  the  U.S.  10-per- 
cent import  surcharge  as  well  as  map 
strategy  for  UNCTAD  HI  which  will  take 
place  in  the  spring  of  next  year. 

There  is  a  tremendous  firmup  in  the 
world  going  on  right  now  over  what  we 
felt  we  simply  have  to  do  in  respect  to 
the  very  difficult  situation  economically 
in  our  coimtry.  I  beg  any  Member  think- 
ing about  ills  vote  to  contemplate  how 
that  news  will  be  received  if  the  U.S. 
today  should  vote  down  these  bills. 
I  do  not  say  that  in  order  to  worry  or 


panic  anyone,  but  it  is  symptomatic  of 
my  main  thesis,  which  is  that  we  can  live 
with  the  fact  that  they  might  not  like  us 
and  that  we  are  not  doing  enough,  smd 
there  are  many  complaints  about  Uncle 
Sam  and  the  colossus  of  the  north,  but  to 
reap  the  harvest  of  hate  we  cannot  Uve 
with  that  and  I  do  not  believe  any  Ameri- 
can wants  to.  An  affirmative  vote  would 
also  be  a  vote  against  isolationism  which 
is  a  real  danger  and  a  vote  for  a  con- 
tinuing meaningful,  forward-looking  U.S. 
involvement  with  the  developing  world. 

For  that  reason  I  think  what  we  are 
doing  is  reasonable  and  prudent  within 
the  parameters  and  the  political  prob- 
lems we  have,  even  though  al  the  mo- 
ment we  cannot  have  an  optimum  pro- 
gram even  in  this  field. 

I  think  these  bills  deserve  the  support 
of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  as  we  had 
last  night  and  as  I  hope  we  will  have 
today. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  did  not  know 
the  Senator  would  speak  at  this  time  I 
have  been  inspired  and  Informed  by  what 
he  has  said.  He  lends  to  this  subject  a 
breath  of  imderstanding,  and  a  \'iew- 
point  of  the  future. 

It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  say  that  we 
need  specific  programs  in  our  States  or 
for  the  large  needs  of  our  country  and. 
therefore,  we  should  save  some  money 
for  these  needs  by  voting  against  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  or  the  bills  dealing  with 
multilateral  organizations.  This  may 
gain  some  shorttime  approval,  but  in  the 
long  run  we  miost  consider  that  we  are 
dealing  with  the  great  interests  of  our 
country  when  we  consider  these  bills, 

I  \n-ill  speak  first  with  respect  to  what 
Is  happening  in  our  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  I  think  what  we  are  do- 
ing there  is  bad  in  terms  of  our  broad- 
est interests.  The  President  has  said  the 
administration  would  support  a  10-per- 
cent cut  with  the  exception  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  in  Latin  America  and, 
of  course,  we  all  agreed  in  committee 
there  should  be  some  cuts  larger  than 
10  percent  in  mllitarj'  spending.  But 
larger  cuts  than  10  percent  have  been 
made  in  the  committee  in  technical  aid 
and  development  aid.  We  took  two  ac- 
tions, tentatively,  so  far.  which  would 
further  reduce  aid  for  developing  coim- 
tries of  the  world.  These  actions  have 
been  announced  and  published  In  the 
press,  so  I  am  not  contravening  our  rules 
regarding  executive  sessions. 

First,  we  approved  $125  million  for 
popidation  control  and  then  provided  11 
must  be  subtracted  from  other  programs 
Then,  after  approving  the  humanitarian 
proposal  to  allow  $250  million  to  destitute 
refugees  both  in  Pakistan  and  India.  The 
committee  ordered  that  It  be  provided 
from  fimds  authorized  for  the  entire  bill. 

I  wish  to  speak  particularly  about  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  In  1965.  Mr, 
Eugene  Black,  then  the  president  of  the 
World  Bank,  very  kindly  asked  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr,  Byminctoni  and 
me  to  go  with  him  to  Asia  and  to  Manila 
where  the  charter  was  signed.  The  Con- 
gress later  approved  a  capital  allotment 
for  that  bank,  but  for  about  4  years  now 
we  have  been  delaying  action  on  provid- 
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ing  other  necessary,  long -term  funds  to 
the  special  fundfi  account  of  the  bank — 
available  to  the  neediest  and  poorest 
couiitnes. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  in  Congress, 
by  the  press,  and  by  many  in  the  country 
that  our  policy  in  Asia  i.s  not  a  good 
policy,  that  It  has  been  directed  toward 
military  and  destructive  ends  rather  thajn 
toward  aspects  of  human  development. 
Yet  now  when  there  is  a  proposal  such  as 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  which  is  af- 
firmative, which  would  move  toward  pro- 
vidmg  better  opportunities  forHhe  people 
of  Asia,  many  of  those  who  criticize  so 
vigorously  the  military  aspects  of  our 
policy  in  Asia,  refuse  to  give  their  support 
to  this  afHnnatlve,  constructive  pro- 
gram— and  peaceful  program — for  the 
people  of  A.sia.  and  particularly  of  South- 
east Asia,  which  has  been  devastated  by 
war. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  spoke  of  the  relative  proposition 
of  the  population  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries to  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world  and  spoke  of  the  2.5  billion 
people  who  are  outside  the  opportunities 
which  many  of  the  developed  countries 
have.  I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that 
we  should  look  around  the  world  and 
see  the  .small  number  of  countries  which 
we  would  characterize  as  democratic. 
Some  are  democracies  ui  different  forms 
and  different  ways  according  U)  their  own 
cultures  and  development,  but  at  least 
they  agree  upon  certain  democratic 
values.  There  are  so  woefully  few  of  them 
in  the  world.  It  means  so  much  to  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  demo- 
cratic values  in  the  world  that  our  coun- 
try, which  has  had  tlie  longest  history 
as  a  Republic  and  possesses  tlie  greate.st 
wealth  give  leadersliip  in  this  field. 

I  hope  the  provisions  of  our  regular 
foreign  aid  bill  and  the  support  we  give 
to  these  multilateral  organizations  will 
follow  the  very  wise  and  eloquent  appeal 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York.  Sena- 
tor Javits.  h;\s  made,  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  his  service  and  the  nobility 
of  the  causes  he  has  sponsored  in  this 
body 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  Kentucky  very 
much.  He  alway.s  makes  me  feel  very 
humble  when  he  say.s  these  things.  I 
greatly  appreciate  them  I  know  of  no 
more  rewarding  element  of  public  serv- 
ice than  this  mutual  respect  that  is  en- 
gendered in  considering  issues  that  af- 
fect all  mankind. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  state  that.  In 
the  absence  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
Mr  Sparkman'.  I  had  stated  my  posi- 
tion strongly  in  favor  of  these  measures, 
includmg  the  measure  passed  last  night, 
and  I  turn  the  matter  over  to  him  now. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  8PARKMAN  Mr  President,  I  un- 
derstood that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
'Mr  Byid)  desired  to  ask  me  questions. 
I  wonder  if  this  would  be  an  appropriate 
time.  I  do  not  promise  hlra  that  I  can 
give  him  the  answers  he  wants,  but  we 
will  try.  We  hare  three  distinguished 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  the  other  side,  so  I  am  sure 
the  four  of  us  can  get  together  on  this. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 


may  I  say  that  that  is  a  very  formidable 
array  of  Senators,  both  on  this  side  and 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  8PAKKMAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  with  reference  U) 
this  bill  that  It  passed  out  of  the  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  13  to  2.  So  when  the 
Senator  speaks  of  this  being  a  formida- 
ble array,  it  had  formidable  backing  in- 
side the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vlrglma.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  may  say  he  is  well  aware 
of  that  and  realizes  that  the  odds  are 
overwhelming  that  the  legislation  will 
be  approved. 

I  might  .say  that,  with  regard  to  the 
vole  of  last  evening.  I  was  surprised— 
agreeably  surprised — that  31  Senators 
voted  in  the  negative.  When  I  sought  a 
roUcall  vote.  I  thought  I  would  be  the 
only  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  would 
vote  nay,  ■  but  31  Senators  voted 
nKain.st  S.  748  last  evening. 

Although  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  approved 
this  proposal  by  a  vote  of  13  to  2.  as 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  and  able 
senior  Senator  from  Alabsmia.  I  realize 
the  odds  are  overwhelming  against  the 
position  that  I  hold,  Nevertlicless,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions  and  perhaps 
get  a  better  understandms  of  the 
proposal. 

I  want  to  say.  first,  that  I  approve  the 
technical  assistance  funds  for  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  I  think  that  Is  a  de- 
sirable program. 

As  I  understand  the  protx)8al  befme 
the  Senate,  the  proposed  UJS.  contribu- 
tion would  be  tlie  first  UJS.  contribution 
to  the  soft  loan  window,  .^m  I  correct  in 
that  statement? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  in  the  Asian 
Bank 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  other  words, 
we  are  going  beyond  technical  assistance 
and  are  going  into  a  new  program  I  am 
correct,  am  I  not,  In  that  statement' 
Mr  SPARKMAN,  New  for  us. 
Mr.  BYHD  of  Virginia  New  for  the 
Umted  States. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN  I  would  not  say  it  is 
exactly  new.  This  has  been  brewing  for 
some  years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  So  far  as  our 
making   a  contribution  is   concerned? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  So  far  as  our  making 
a  contribution  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  By  Uiat  the 
Senator  means  the  UB.  taxpayers  mak- 
mg  a  contribution. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.    BYRD    of    Virgmia.    I    quesUon 
whether  tills  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
the  United  States  to  be  going  into  new 
foreign  assistance  programs. 

This  country  had  a  smashing  deficit 
last  year — a  $30  billion  Federal  funds  de- 
ficit The  Federal  funds  deficit  this  year 
will  be  at  least  $33  billion,  so  there  are 
back-to-back  deficits  totaling  at  least 
$63  bUlion. 

That  causes  me  to  question  whether 
this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  be  expand- 
ing our   foreign  aid  profrrams 

I  am  persuaded  that  perhaps  It  is  not 
an  appropriate  time  by  the  very  fact  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
August  15  of  this  year,  took  very  drastic 
steps. 


I.  In  the  main,  favor  what  he  did,  but 
he  took  drastic  steps.  He  cut  the  United 
States  loose  from  gold.  He  put  a  10-per- 
cent surcharge  on  imports.  I  hope  the 
surcharge  will  be  temporary,  but  It  has 
been  put  on  He  has  asked  the  wage 
earner  to  forgo  an  increase  In  wages. 
He  has  asked  businessmen  to  make  sacri- 
fices. 

And  yet  the  Congress,  under  this  legis- 
lation, is  going  mto  a  new  foreign  aid 
program, 

I  just  have  not  been  able  to  convince 
myself  that,  imder  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States  today,  it  Is  a  wise 
thing  to  do.  This  Government  must  get 
its  own  financial  house  in  order,  and  it 
cannot  do  that  by  going  into  new  and  ex- 
panded programs. 

The  .series  of  bills  which  the  Senate 
is  now  in  the  process  of  considering,  one 
last  niKht  and  two  today,  will  obligate 
our  Qovemmrnt  and  our  taxpayers  for  $2 
billion— $2  billion  just  for  additional  con- 
tributions to  multilateral  financial  In- 
Ktitution.s  I  am  using  round  figures  it 
is  going  to  be  $1  98  billion,  but,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  we  might  .say  it  is  $2  billion 
of  additional  tunds 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  may  I 
at  that  point  interject  this  thought? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Tlil.s  parUcular 
measure  Is  the  baby  of  them  all 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  It  nas  the 
smallest  amoimt  of  money 

Mr  SPARKMAN,  It  is  |100  million 
over  a  penod  of  2  .vears — $60  million  for 
1  year  and  $40  million  for  1  ,vear, 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Yes 
Mr  SPARKMAN,  And  It  Ls  really  car- 
rying out  what  our  Government  gave  the 
other  governments  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve we  would  do 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Did  the  Con- 
gress give  the  other  governments  reason 

to  believe 

Mr.  SPARKM.\N    No    I  was  going  to 

sav 

Mr    B'iTlD  of  Virginia,   The   Senator 

from  Alabtuna  does  not  suggest 

Mr  SPARKMAN  No  Let  me  say  that 
h  IS  no  binding  effect  on  tJie  Congress. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  Senator 
knows  tha'  such  an  Implied  promise  has 
been  made  by  the  executive  department 
of  the  Government,  and  it  was  made 
several  years  ago,  and  it  was  made  In 
conjunction  with  the  promise  of  other 
nations 

As  I  said  In  my  direct  remarks,  Japan 
and  the  United  States  took  the  lead  In 
setting  up  this  combination  of  nations. 
By  the  way.  tWs  Is  one  undertaking  in 
which  the  United  States  does  not  pay  the 
major  portion,  nor  does  the  United 
States  pay  more  than  any  other  nation. 
Japan  and  the  United  States  pay  the 
same  In  capital  stock,  and  Japan  bM 
already  made  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  special  funds. 

This  is  something  that  we  have  been 
trying  for  a  long  time  to  work  out  with 
reference  to  foreign  aid.  If  we  go  back 
5.  6.  8.  or  10  years  ago.  It  wlD  be  seen 
that  our  committee  was  recommending 
more  multilateral  support  for  the  pro- 
gram. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  But  the  point 
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the  Senator  from  Virginia  suggests  in 
this  particular  case  is  not  in  opposition 
to  tiie  multilateral  aspects  of  it.  It  is  in 
opposition  to  a  new  pkhase  of  It,  which 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  just  con- 
fii  med.  a  new  soft  loan  phase,  a  conces- 
sionary phase,  as  Is  stated  in  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  is  a  new  pro- 
gram, so  Congress  has  not  considered  it 
in  the  past.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  presumably  has  not  considered 
It  m  the  past,  at  least  it  has  not  acted 
affirmatively  on  it. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  had  it.  we  might 
say,  under  consideration  for  a  consider- 
able time.  In  fact,  more  than  a  year  apo 
we  reported  favorably  on  this  matter, 
and  the  main  reason  It  wiw  not  approved 
in  the  Senate  as  a  whole  was  that  it  was 
right  at  the  end  of  last  yeai  s  session, 
and  it  was  decided  we  would  let  it  go  over. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  That  was  ii 
good  decision, 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Then  we  held  re- 
newed hearings  in  the  early  p»art  of  April, 
If  I  remember  correctly,  and  again  when 
It  was  considered  by  the  committee,  the 
committee  voted  13  to  2  to  recommend 
it.  because  we  are  the  ones  who  have 
been  dragging  our  feet 

It  is  true  it  is  a  new  program  for  us, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  nations  that 
believe  It  is  a  good  program  and  are  al- 
ready bearing  their  shares  of  it.  and  that 
IS  much  better  tlian  our  having  to  come 
along  with  a  big  bilateral  program  to  pav 
the  bill. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  sev- 
eral yc?ars  ago  when  we  were  out  destroy- 
ing a  lot  of  Southeast  Asia,  it  was  the 
thouglit  of  those  in  power  that  when  the 
vrar  was  over,  we  would  go  into  a  pro- 
gram of  reconstruction.  At  that  time,  the 
thinking  was  primarily  that  the  United 
States  would  Uu-gely  bear  the  burden. 
Now  we  do  have  a  group  of  nations  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it  with  u.s.  and  1  think  we 
would  be  losing  .something  if  we  did  not 
go  in  on  it. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  May  we  explore 
a  few  figures? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
says  a  number  of  nations  are  involved. 
He  mentioned  Japan, 

The  figures  that  I  have — and  the  source 
of  these  figures  is  international  financial 
In-stiiutlons  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. August  4.  1971— Indicate  that  of 
the  paid-in  capital  sut>9crtptlons  to  the 
International  Development  Association, 
the  United  States  has  put  up.  in  round 
figures.  $1  billion,  which  Is  40  percent  of 
the  total. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Walt  a  minute.  It  Is 
what? 

Mr,  BYRD  at  Virginia  Forty  percent 
of  the  total. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  That  we  put  up? 

Mr.  BYTU3  of  Virginia.  That  the 
United  States  pirt  up. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  miurt 
have  the  wrong  bank.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  total 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  I  am  in  error. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  wishes  to 
acknowledge  he  Is  in  error  In  that  figure. 
It  is  a  little  over  20  percent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right.  The 


United  States  and  Japan  put  up  exactly 
the  same. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Right,  yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  they  are  the 
two  largest  contributors. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  had  the  wrong 
institution, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Twenty  percent,  as 
contrasted  to  100  percent. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  We  have  so 
many  of  these  institutions,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  got  them  confused  for  a 
moment.  He  confesses  his  error. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  By  the  way,  the 
figure  Is  printed  on  page  5  of  the  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  want  to  say 
again  I  favor  the  technical  assistance 
part  of  this  program,  the  technical  assist- 
ance part  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank;  my  reason  for  questioning  the 
desirability  of  the  present  piece  of  legis- 
lation is  tliat  it  goes  Into  a  new  program. 
a  new  program  of  soft  loans,  which  is 
another  way  of  saying  a  direct  grant. 

It  is  really  a  grant:  It  might  be  called 
a  loan,  but  tlie  interest  rate  is  from  15 
to  3  percent,  including  service  charges — 
practically  no  interest  rate — and  the 
terms  are  anywhere  from  16  to  40  years. 

That  is  my  objection  to  this  particular 
proposal.  Let  me  ask  the  able  Senator 
from  Alabama  this  question:  How  many 
employees  does  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  have? 

Mr  SPARIOdAN,  About  480.  Brtween 
480  and  490.  is  the  best  information  I 
have 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Where  are  most 
of  them  housed? 

Mr  SPARKMAN  In  Manila. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vlrglma  Does  the  Sena- 
tor have  the  cost  of  administration  of 
this  program? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  can  give  It  to  the 
Senator  very  shortly.  About  $6  mlllicm  a 
year 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  The  admin- 
istrative costs  are  $6  million' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN   Yes 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator, 

Now.  a  part  of  my  remark.^  are  directed 
to  the  third  of  the  three  bills  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, having  to  do  with  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association, 

Mr  SPARKMAN,  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  wait  imtil  that  bill  Is  before  the  Senate 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia  Yes,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  In  order  not  to  con- 
fuse the  two  bills. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  I  am  glad  to  do 
that, 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  Pine, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  that  is 
the  better  procedure  I  shall  delay  any 
questions  In  regarrl  to  that  prt^xieal  imtll 
a  later  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  much  to  add  to  what  has 
been  said  already  I  certainly  hope  that 
this  A£ian  Bank  bill  will  be  approved.  It 
should  have  been  done  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  It  has 
been  postponed  from  time  to  time. 

We  do  have,  In  my  opinion,  a  reason- 
able commitment   to   Southeast   Asia.   I 


am  not  In  full  accord  with  all  we  have 
done  tn  that  part  ot  the  world  over  the 
Last  10  years,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
here  is  the  world's  greatest  opportunity 
to  develop  higher  living  standards,  and, 
if  you  want  to  be  practical,  more  buBi- 
ness. 

So  many  people  feel  that  the  only  way 
they  can  increase  their  own  business  if 
by  taking  it  away  from  someone  else 
That  is  not  true  We  have  over  here  in 
Asia  a  jxipulation  of  almost  2  billion 
I>eoplc  For  the  most  part,  they  have 
rather  low  living  standards.  I  have  for 
a  long  time  in.sisted  that  the  greatest  un- 
developed wealth  of  the  world,  the  great- 
est opportunity  to  increase  business  in 
the  world  and  to  increase  living  stand- 
ards, lies  in  the  potential  consuming 
power  of  2  billion  Asians. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank,  which 
is  participated  in  by  12  European  coun- 
tnes  as  well  as  most  of  the  Asian  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  and  Canada,  ii 
an  important  ingredient  in  working  out 
improved  conditions  in  that  part  of  th? 
world.  I  certainly  hope  that  this  bill, 
calling  for  a  comparatively  small 
amount.  $100  million — it  would  only  run 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  for  a  few 
days — will  be  approved.  This  »ill  be  only 
a  small  part  of  the  Interest  which  we  have 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world  at  large  ana 
will  likely  prove  to  be  a  profitable  in- 
vestment on  our  part. 

Tliai  is  all  I  have  to  saj- . 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virgima  Mr  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  second  a.vnstant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for   the   third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  Uiere 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  aiid 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
Lime,  and  passed,  as  follows. 

S.  74S 
An  act  to  authorize  United  Stales  conuibu- 

tious    to    ihe   Special    Fud<1i>   of    Lhe   Asian 

Developme:;v  Ba^ik 

Be  it  enacted  by  Ifie  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprcscntatuc!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemblrij  That  tlie 
Asian  Development  Bank  Act  i22  U.S.C  285- 
285hl  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tliere- 
of  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec  12  la)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Art  the  t7nlt«<J  Statea  Governor  of  the 
Bank  Is  suthorlzed  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Bank  providing  for  a  UnlteC 
States  contribution  of  tlOOOOOOOO  to  the 
Banlc  in  two  annual  InstaUmentB  ol  •60.000.- 
000  and  S40.000.000,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1972  Tbia  contribution  ts  referred  to  here- 
inafter in  ttaia  fiOt  ae  tlie  TJnltad  States  Spe- 
cia;  Resources  . 

"(b)  The  United  Statee  Bpedal  Resources 
shall  t>e  made  available  to  the  Bank  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  article  19  of 
the  ArttOes  of  Agreement  of  ttte  Bank,  and  in 
a  manner  consistent  «-ith  the  Bank's  Speciai 
Funds  Rules  and  Regulations. 
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••etc.  13.  (a)  The  United  States  Special 
R'wourcee  shall  be  used  to  finance  specific 
high  priority  development  projects  and  pro- 
grams in  developing  member  countries  of  the 
Bunk  with  emphasU  on  a\ich  projects  and 
prngrams  In  the  8t)utlieaBt  Asia  region. 

"(b)  The  United  Statee  Special  Resoxircee 
shall  be  used  by  the  Bank  only  for — 

"(1)  making  development  loan.s  on  terms 
which  may  be  more  flexible  and  bear  le«a 
heavily  on  the  balance  of  payments  than 
those  established  by  the  Bank  fur  its  ordinary 
operations;  and 

"(2)  providing  technical  assistance  credits 
on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(c)  (1>  The  United  States  Special  Re- 
sources may  be  expended  by  the  Bank  only 
for  procurement  In  the  United  States  of  goods 
produced  In,  or  services  supplied  from,  the 
United  States,  except  that  the  United  States 
Oovernor,  In  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
a-  d  Financial  Policies,  may  allow  eligibility 
for  prcx:urement  In  other  member  countries 
from  the  United  Statee  Special  Resources  If 
he  determines  that  auch  procurement  eligi- 
bility would  materially  Improve  the  ability  of 
the  Bank  to  carry  "ut  the  objectives  of  Its 
special  funds  resources  and  wovild  be  com- 
patible with  the  International  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

'•i2)  The  United  Stafes  Special  Resources 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  administrative  ex- 
penses arising  from  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Special  Resources,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
t  nt  ."(uch  expen.'iea  are  not  covered  from  the 
Bank's  service  fee  or  Income  from  use  of 
United  States  Sp>eclal  Resources. 

"(d)  All  financing  of  programs  and  projects 
by  the  Bank  from  the  United  States  Special 
Resources  shall  be  repayable  t<j  the  Bank  by 
the  borrowers  In  United  States  dollars 

"Sec  14  (a)  The  letters  of  credit  provided 
for  In  section  15  shall  be  Issued  to  the  Bank 
only  to  the  extent  that  at  the  same  time  of 
Issuance  the  cumulative  amount  of  the 
United  States  Special  Resources  provided  to 
the  Bank  (A)  constitute  a  minority  of  all 
special  funds  contributions  to  the  Bank,  and 
(B)  are  no  greater  than  the  largest  cumula- 
tive contribution  of  any  other  single  country 
contributing  to  the  special  funds  of  Uie  Bank. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Oovemor  of  the 
Bank  shall  give  due  regard  to  the  principles  of 
(A)  utilizing  all  special  funds  resources  on 
an  equitable  basis,  and  (B)  significantly 
shared  participation  by  other  contributors  In 
each  special  fund  to  which  United  States 
Special  Resources  are  provided 

■Sec  13.  The  United  States  Special  Re- 
sources shall  be  provided  to  the  Bank  In  the 
form  of  a  nonuegotlable.  nonlnterest-bear- 
Ing.  letter  of  credit  which  shall  be  payable  to 
the  Bank  at  par  value  on  demand  to  meet  the 
cost  of  eligible  goods  and  services,  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  13  (c)  of  this  Act. 

"Sw:.  16.  The  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  all  or  part  of  the  United 
States  Special  Resources  and  any  accrued 
resources  derived  therefrom  under  the  proce- 
dures provided  for  In  section  8  03  of  the  Spe- 
cial Funds  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Bank. 

"Sic.  17.  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
United  States  Special  Resources  to  the  Bank 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
»60.(X)0,000  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  MO.OOO.OOO 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  all  of  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 

of  hiri  .secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Stevenson)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Albert  C  Hall,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  ai..  Assistant  Secretarj'  of  Defense, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Arme^  Services 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


US.  PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimoas  con.sent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No   394,  S.  2010. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (8  2010)  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
International  Development  Association,  re- 
ported without  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blip 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

auOBUM    CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  "Jie  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESfDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
tliat  the  Senator  from  Georgia  be  recog- 
nized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FREE  OR  REDUCED  PRICE  LUNCHES 
FOR  NEEDY  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 


sage from  the  House  of  Representatlvea 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  923. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 
923,  a  Joint  resolution  to  assure  that 
every  needy  schoolchild  will  receive  a 
free  or  reduced  price  lunch  as  required 
by  section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  which  was  read  twice  by  Its  title. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  I  might  add  that  this  request 
has  been  cleared  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  « Mr.  Aiken  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  and  with 
other  interested  Senators 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  Sen- 
ators will  recall  that  on  October  1,  1971, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  157,  which  also 
assured  that  every  needy  schoolchild  will 
receive  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch, 
pas.sed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  75  to  5. 

That  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Hearings  were  held  on  the  issue 
and  subsequently  the  House  committee 
reported  House  Joint  Resolution  923, 
which  amended  the  provisions  as  con- 
tained in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157. 
Due  to  a  parliamentary  problem,  the 
House  was  unable  to  proceed  to  a  sub- 
.stitution  of  the  language  of  House  Joint 
Piesolutlon  923  for  the  language  as  con- 
tained in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  say  that  the 
distingul.shed  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
called  me  and  was  quite  apologetic  that 
the  House  parliamentary  situation  pre- 
vented a  substitution  of  the  House  lan- 
guage for  the  Senate  bill.  I  imderstood 
the  matter,  and  I  am  perfectly  content 
with  the  Hou.se  action. 

House  Joint  Resolution  923  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  353  to  0 

I  make  this  explanation  only  to  point 
out  why  the  Senate  Is  today  con.slderlng 
House  Joint  Resolution  923  instead  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  157. 

In  r>assing  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157 
by  an  overwhelming  margin,  the  Senate 
attempted  to  deal  with  a  grave  funding 
crisis  in  our  school  lunch  program. 

The  language  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 157  clearly  states  tiiat  the  Senate 
feels  that  the  rate  of  rclmbiirsement  for 
free  and  reduced  price  meals  proposed 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  August  13  was  inadequate.  Moreover, 
the  resolution  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  utilize  funds  appropriated 
by  section  32  of  the  act  of  August  24, 
1935,  to  provide  a  rate  of  reimbursement 
which  will  assure  every  needy  child  the 
free  and  reduced  price  lunch  that  he  is 
entitled  to  under  the  law.  The  Secretary 
is  to  use  section  32  funds  only  until  such 
time  as  a  supplemental  appropriation 
may  provide  the  additional  funds  that 
are  needed.  The  section  32  funds  ex- 
pended for  this  purpose  are  to  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  any  supplemental  appro- 
priation  that  is   subsequently  enacted 
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for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
11  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

House  Joint  Resolution  923  Is  identical 
with  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157  in  re- 
fjard  to  the  aforementioned  pjoints. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  resolution  con- 
tains language  which  makes  11  clear  that 
the  funds  made  available  by  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  apportioned  to  tlie  State.s  in 
a  manner  that  will  best  enable  these 
schools  to  meet  their  obhgauons  with 
resi>ect  to  the  service  of  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches.  The  resolution  also  re- 
quires Uiat  these  funds  be  apportioned 
and  paid  as  exi>edltiously  as  possible.  On 
the*^  two  ixjints  the  language  of  the 
House  resolution  is  identical. 

Section  3  of  Senate  Joint  RetsoluUon 
157  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  iiiunediateiy  determine  and  reiwrt  to 
the  Congress  Uie  needs  for  additional 
funds  to  carry  out  the  sciiool  breakfast 
and  nonfood  assistance  programs  at  lev- 
els which  will  permit  expansion  of  the 
school  breakfast  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams to  all  schools  desiring  such  pro- 
grams as  rapidly  as  practicable.  Here 
agam.  tlie  language  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 923  is  identical. 

However,  there  are  some  areas  in 
which  the  language  of  the  House  resolu- 
tion departs  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  resolutlixi. 

AJthougli  both  Uie  Seiiate  and  House 
resolutions  provide  for  a  rate  of  reim- 
bur.sf-ment  of  6  cents  to  ciirry  out  tlie 
purposes  of  section  4  of  the  act.  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  w  ould  amend  section  1 1  ( e  i 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  the  maximum  per  lunch  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  funds  that  States 
may  reimburse  their  schools  for  special 
assistance  shall  not  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  less  than  40  cents.  The  Senate 
resolution  aLso  requires  tlie  Secretary  oi 
Agnculture  to  establish  a  higher  maxi- 
mum rate  for  especially  needy  schools. 

House  Joint  Resolution  923  includes 
additional  language  designed  to  provide 
a  mmimum  rate  of  reimbursement  of  40 
cents  for  every  free  meal  served  in 
schools  where  the  cost  of  providing  meals 
warrants  40  cents  and  to  provide  for  re- 
duced price  meals  at  a  rate  of  40  cents 
minus  the  highest  amount  charged  tlie 
student  for  the  reduced-priced  meal. 

In  effect.  House  Joint  Resolution  923 
places  a  floor  under  tlie  Federal  pay- 
ments to  be  made  under  section  11  for 
free  and  redticed  price  lunches.  This 
minimum  will  be  40  cents  for  a  iree 
lunch.  For  reduced  price  lunches,  the 
minimum  payment  would  be  40  cents 
minus  the  highest  price  charged  for  a  re- 
duced price  lunch  by  the  school.  Schools 
can  count  on  these  minimum  paj-ments. 

House  Joint  Resolution  923  would  au- 
thorize higher  reimbursement  payments 
for  especially  needy  schools — schools 
that  can  demonstrate  that  tliey  cannot 
afford  to  serve  free  and  reduced  price 
lundies  to  all  the  children  that  are  eligi- 
ble for  such  lunches.  These  higher  pay- 
ments, however,  could  not  exceed  a 
maximum  payment  for  especially  needy 
schools  which  would  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  by  regula- 
tion The  Department's  current  regula- 
tions now  prescribe  that  e^wclally  needy 
schools  can  receive  up  to  a  maximum  of 
60  cents  for  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch 


in  a  combined  section  4  and  section  II 
payment.  It  Is  expected  that  the  Secre- 
tary's regulations  will  continue  to  Include 
Hn&t  60-cent  provision  for  1972  In  addi- 
tion to  the  new  increased  minimum 
payments. 

TTie  new  minimum  paN-Tnents  under 
.section  11.  together  with  section  4  pay- 
ments, and  the  u-se  of  federally  donated 
commodities,  should  meet  the  needs  of 
most  schools.  But  it  is  recognized  that 
there  will  be  some  schools  that  will  need 
to  serve  a  high  percentage  of  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches  or  schools  In  the 
central  core  of  a  city  that  need  to  go  to 
the  extra  expense  of  transporting  food 
into  the  school  because  they  have  no  food 
preparation  facilities  In  the  school 

We  would  expect  that  the  Secretary 
would  provide  guidelines  for  States  to 
follow  in  determining  when  schools  can 
be  considered  especially  needy.  And. 
witliin  those  guidelines,  we  would  expect 
States  to  make  prudent  determinations 
as  to  when  a  school  has  demonstrated 
that  it  needs  more  than  the  minimum 
40-cent  rate  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion. 

As  amended  by  Public  Law  91-248, 
section  9  of  tlie  National  School  Lunch 
Act  provides  tliat  local  school  authorities 
are  required  to  make  determinations  as 
to  which  children  in  the  school  district 
qualify  for  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch. 
The  law  spells  out  certain  criteria  which 
must  be  Included  in  making  these  deter- 
minations. However,  the  law  requires 
tliat  after  January  1,  1971.  any  cliild 
who  is  a  member  of  a  household  wliich 
lias  an  annual  income  that  is  not  above 
the  income  poverty  guidelines  shall  be 
served  meals  free  or  at  reduced  price 
cost.  Thus  schools  in  every  State  are 
required  to  provide  free  and  reduced 
price  meal.s  to  children  from  families 
whose  income  is  not  above  the  income 
poverty  guidelines  But  the  States  and 
local  school  districts  have  been  author- 
ized to  establish  higher  eligibility  stand- 
ards, if  those  standards  meet  certain 
criteria. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  157  contained 
no  provision  in  regard  to  eligibility 
standards,  for  eligibility  had  not  been  a 
problem  under  the  regulations  proposed 
by  the  UBDA  on  August  13.  However,  in 
early  October  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture proposed  a  change  in  regulations 
which  would  eliminate  from  eligibility 
for  reimbursement  under  the  free  and 
reduced  price  lunch  program  all  chil- 
dren from  families  with  an  annual  in- 
come above  the  Income  poverty  guide- 
Ime  Since  many  States  had  established 
eligibility  levels  well  above  the  income 
ix)verty  guideline,  the  proposed  chsmge 
in  regulations  would  have  the  effect  of 
eliminating  thousands  of  children  from 
the  program.  Some  estimates  Indicate 
that  over  a  million  children  would  have 
been  disqualified  from  receiving  a  free 
or  reduced  pric*  limch. 

To  rectify  this  situation  House  Joint 
Resoloticm  923  Includes  language  which 
reqirires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
reimburse  for  fiscal  1972  schools  for  free 
and  reduced  price  meals  served  to  needy 
children  determined  as  eligible  imder 
criteria  adopted  by  State  agencies  prior 
to  October  1,  1971. 


In  addition,  the  House  resolution  for- 
bids the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
making  changes  In  tiie  standards  of  eligi- 
bility which  woiild  reduce  the  number  of 
eligible  children  during  a  flscal  year  to 
be  effective  that  same  fiscal  year 

During  the  1970-71  school  year  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  permitted 
states  to  utilize  section  32  funds  for  the 
school  breakfast  program  Some  States 
utilized  these  funds  extensively  to  ex- 
pand their  breakfast  program  to  a  num- 
ber of  additional  schools  desiring  the 
program.  However,  the  regrulations  pro- 
posed by  the  USDA  for  the  current 
school  year  do  not  permit  such  a  utiliza- 
tion of  section  32  funds.  Therefore  It 
appears  that  many  States  will  be  un- 
able to  expand  the  breakfast  program 
to  schools  desiring  the  program  and  some 
States  are  prohibited  from  any  expan- 
.sion  of  the  breakfast  program  whatso- 
ever. 

House  Joint  Resolution  923  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  transfer 
funds  from  section  32  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  schools  which  demonstrate  a 
need  for  additional  funds  in  the  school 
breakfast  program 

As  I  previously  stated,  both  the  HoiLse 
resolutaon  and  the  Senate  resolution  con- 
tains certain  language  requiring  the  Sec- 
retarv-  of  Agrictilture  to  make  a  prompt 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  need  for 
additional  funds  to  permit  the  expan- 
sion of  the  .school  breakfast  program  to 
aU  schools  desiring  such  a  program. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  Secretary 
will  include  in  this  report  his  plan  to  use 
section  32  funds  for  the  school  breakfast 
program  in  1972. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  long 
and  controversial  battle  on  the  .<»chool 
lunch  regulation  My  own  efforts  to  re- 
solve the  fiscal  crisis  in  our  school  lunch 
program  began  when  I  wrote  to  President 
Nixon  on  September  2  to  express  my 
strong  objections  to  USDA  regulations 
proposed  on  August  13  Although  I  re- 
quested these  regulations  be  changed  I 
never  received  a  response  from  the  Presi- 
dent. As  the  fiscal  crisis  in  the  school 
lunch  program  mounted.  I  called  hear- 
ings in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  September  16 

The  testimony  received  in  the.se  heal- 
ings convinced  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee that  immediate  action  was  needed 
to  change  the  proposed  school  lunch  reg- 
ulations. TTierefore.  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  167  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  these  needy  .schoolchil- 
dren and  the  distraught  school  officials 
around  the  coimtry  This  resolution  was 
reported  from  the  committee  on  Septem- 
ber the  29th  and  passed  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  October  1  by  a  vote  of  75  tc  5. 

I  am  plea.-sed  that  the  House  took  ac- 
tion so  promptly  I  am  also  pleased  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  flnaDy 
>-ielded  on  most  issues  on  Monday  of  this 
week.  However,  the  needy  schoolchil- 
dren of  the  cotmtry  deserve  a  final  an- 
swer. They  deserve  to  know  whether  they 
are  going  to  receive  free  lunches  during 
this  school  year. 

School  officials  around  the  country,  al- 
ready hard  pressed  for  cash  to  provide 
basic  educational  services,  need  to  know 
whether  their  schools  will  be  able  to  af- 
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ford  to  feed  hungry  children  as  required 
bylaw. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  today 
to  approve  House  Joint  Resolution  923 

which  will  provide  the  final  answer. 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
with  regard  to  the  pending  joint  resolu- 
tion which  incldently  I  favor  very  strong- 
ly. I  believe  my  question  will  help  resolve 
a  problem  which  may  have  not  been  re- 
solved completely  In  the  other  body.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  help 
us  to  clarify  the  matter  here. 

The  question  is  whether  this  resolu- 
tion requires  that  the  Secretary  must 
continue  to  provide  Federal  reimburse- 
ment for  all  the  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  served  pursuant  to  income  eligi- 
bility standards  set  by  local  school  au- 
thorities and  approved  by  the  State  even 
if  thase  local  standards  are  iiighcr  than 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  "incotne 
poverty  euideline  " 

Apparently  a  provision  in  .section  5  of 
this  resolution  was  stricken  in  the  House 
and  tiiere  seems  to  be  some  question 
whether  the  fact  that  it  was  stricken 
meant  there  was  any  design  to  eliminate 
that  practice,  which  is  apparently  on- 
going, or  whether  it  was  the  intent  to 
leave  matters  in  that  regard  as  they  are 
and  were  before  October   1,   1971. 

The  manager  of  the  resolution  will  help 
us  enormously  if  he  can  clarify  that 
situation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  answer  is  af- 
firmative. I  made  that  clear  in  my  re- 
marks and  it  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
history 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
tention is  there  will  be  no  change  in 
existing  practice? 

Mr.  T.\LMAIXJE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  Uiank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  CASE  Mr.  President.  I  am  voting 
in  support  of  this  resolution  because  it 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
continue  to  provide  Federal  reimburse- 
ment for  all  the  free  and  reduced  price 
school  limches  served  during  this  fiscal 
year  to  children  who  are  determined  to 
be  eligible  by  local  school  authorities 
under  the  income  eligibility  standards 
that  those  local  authorities  set  prior  to 
October  1.  1971. 

Section  5  of  the  resolution  requires 
this  by  providing  that — 

.  .  .  the  Secretary  shall  reimburse  during 
such  a«cai  year  Stale  agencleB  luid  local 
scUool  aulhorlUea  for  free  and  reduced  coot 
tneala  served  pursuant  to  eligibility  stiind- 
ards  established  by  tjUite  agencies  prior  to 
October  1,  1971. 

By  referring  only  to  eligibility  stand- 
ards established  by  State  agencies  the 


resolution  Is  not  Intended  to  deny  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  for  metiLs  served  pur- 
suant to  local  Income  eligibility  stand- 
ards which  are  higher  than  the  state- 
wide standard  recommended  by  the  State 
agency. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  October  18,  1971. 
I  learned  that  Department  of  Agriculture 
personnel  were  already  speaking  to  State 
nutrition  ofHclals  about  holding  New  Jer- 
sey to  Its  general  poverty  guidelines,  thus 
excluding  as  many  as  15.000  urban  ciiil- 
dren  from  receiving  free  lunches  in  the 
national  school  lunch  program. 

I  immediately  telegramed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  In  an  effort  to  fore- 
stall this  cutback. 

The  text  of  my  telegram  follows: 
Deak  Mr  Secrxtasy:  A  complication  has 
arLsen  oi'er  the  interpretation  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  national  school  lunch  program 
affecting  at  leasi  seven  cities  in  New  Jersey 
Under  present  rul'is,  the  stales  set  the  pov- 
erty line  for  free  and  reduced  price  Ivmches. 
In  New  Jersey,  the  poverty  standard  for 
cities  has  been  set  somewhat  higher  thiin  the 
general  state  standard,  reflecting  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  in  metropolitan  areas. 
For  example,  the  cities  of  Camden.  Paterson, 
Elizabeth,  Hobolten.  New  Brunswick.  Passaic, 
and  Orange  set  the  poverty  standard  tSOO 
higher  than  the  general  state  level. 

It  has  been  customary  to  provide  free 
lunches  on  the  basis  of  the  urban  poverty 
designation  in  New  Jersey,  thereby  carrying 
out  the  President's  commitment  to  provide  a 
school  lunch  to  every  needy  child. 

If  this  new  Interpretation  Is  adopted,  as 
many  as  15  000  needy  children  in  New  Jersey 
will  be  cut  from  the  free  lunch  program. 

New  Jersey  has  been  a  national  leader  in 
Implementing  a  viable  school  lunch  program 
The  state  stibsldi/es  a  substantial  part  of  this 
program  because  it  recognizes  the  real  neol 
that   exi.'its. 

I  urge  you  to  permit  New  Jersey's  cities  to 
set  the  poverty  line  for  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  at  a  level  commeivsurate  with  the 
urban  cost  of  living. 

Clotoro  p.  Casx, 

V.S.  Senator. 
October  19,  1971. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  reso- 
lution we  are  considering  today  does  not 
refer  to  locally  establisiied  eligibility 
standards  for  technical  reasons.  Since 
1946.  when  the  National  School  Lunch 
program  was  begun,  local  districts  have 
set  their  own  mcoine  eligibility  stand- 
ards subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Stale 
agency.  Since  the  1970  Amendments  to 
the  School  Lunch  Act.  the  State  agencies 
have  not  been  allowed  to  approve  any 
local  standards  that  were  less  than  the 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture's  income  pov- 
erty giUdeline.  But  the  State  agencies 
still  have  the  duty  of  ariproving  local 
standards  that  are  higher  than  Uie  Sec- 
retary's minimum.  I  am  mformed  that 
under  this  resolution,  all  of  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  local  school  districts  in 
New  Jersey  and  elsewhere  are  to  be 
deemed  to  have  been  established  by  the 
Stale  agency  if  the  State  agency  ap- 
proved such  local  standards  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1971. 

My  imderstandlng  is  that  all  of  the 
local  district  standards  have  already 
been  approved  by  the  respective  States 
and.  therefore,  free  lunches  provided 
pursuant  to  such  district-set  standards 
will   be  Federally   reimbursable, 

Mr.  President,  New  Jersey  has  been  a 


national  pioneer  In  operating  and  sub- 
sidizing the  National  School  Lunch  pro- 
gram. It  has  placed  more  of  Its  own 
money  into  this  program,  on  a  matching 
basis,  than  most  other  States.  It  has  ad- 
ministered its  limch  program  In  such  an 
efiQcient  manner  and  at  such  a  small 
cost  that  many  more  children  have  had 
the  benefit  of  a  free  school  lunch  than 
would  normally  be  anticipated.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  efficacy  of  this  pro- 
gram In  New  Jersey  and  my  vote  today 
IS  intended  to  see  to  it  that  the  New 
Jersey  program,  along  with  those  In  other 
States,  is  expanded,  not  circumscribed. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President,  this  resolu- 
tion is  a  very  important  measure  because 
it  helps  to  fulfill  our  commitment  to  feed 
ever>-  needy  schoolchild  in  the  United 
States  Although  this  bill  contains  seven 
crucial  features  in  It,  it  is  important  to 
under.score  two  of  the  provisions  in  this 
resolution  'Without  thtxie  provisions,  we 
would  be  taking  tragic  steps  backward — 
rather  tlian  nece.ssary  steps  forward — in 
our  fight  against  hunger  in  America. 

The  first  provi.sion  that  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  deals  with  the  Federal  reim- 
bursement rates  tliat  we  prescribe  In  this 
resolution  In  our  amendment  to  section 
IKet  of  the  School  Lunch  Act.  we  re- 
quire tlmt  40  cents  be  provided  to  each 
school  district  as  a  rock-bottom  mini- 
mum, out  of  special  cash  assistance,  for 
every  free  and  reduced-price  lunch 
served   to   a  needy   child. 

Scliool  districts  can.  of  course,  pur- 
suant to  tills  resolution,  receive  a  higher 
reimbursement  rate  than  40  cents  out  of 
special  assistance  funds  if  the  State  ap- 
proves such  a  higher  reimbursement  rate. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
40-cenl  figure  is  not  an  average  reim- 
bursement figure:  it  is  a  minimum  reim- 
bur.sement  to  ever>-  school  district  for 
every  free  and  reduced-price  lunch 
served.  Therefore,  if  school  district  X  in 
a  State  receives  48  cents  In  special  assist- 
ance reimbursement  for  ever>'  free  or  re- 
duced-price lunch  served,  school  district 
Y  in  the  same  State  cannot  have  its  re- 
imbursement cut  to  32  cents  to  make  up 
for  the  8-cent  higher  reimbursement  rate 
provided  to  school  district  X.  Since  this 
resolution  requires  a  minimum  reim- 
bursement rate  of  40  cents  out  of  special 
cash  assistance,  school  district  Y  must 
al.so  receive  at  least  40  cents  per  lunch 
out  of  sjjecial  cash  assistance  for  every 
fr?e  and  reduced-price  lunch  served. 

The  second  provision  In  thLs  resolution 
of  crucial  importance  deals  with  which 
lunches  will  be  federally  reimbursable. 
As  we  all  know,  on  October  6,  1971,  the 
Department  of  Agriciilture  announced 
that  it  would  no  longer  provide  Federal 
reimbursement  to  school  districts  for  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches  served  to  chil- 
dren, from  four-person  families,  whose 
income  exceeded  the  Secretary's  "income 
poverty  guidelines"  figure  of  $3,940  an- 
nually. If  this  were  done,  the  substantial 
progress  that  we  have  made  with  the 
school  lunch  program  over  the  post  few 
years  would  be  obliterated  Instantane- 
ously. At  best,  such  action  would  be  le- 
gally questionable;  In  reality,  such  action 
would  have  tragically  brought  much 
more  hunger  in  our  Nation's  classrooms. 
The  resolution  we  have  before  vis  today 
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would  prevent  the  Depturtment  from  tak- 
ing such  Ill-considered  action.  This  reso- 
lution retains  the  historic  role  of  States 
and  school  districts  In  determining  which 
children  shall  receive  federally  reim- 
bursable free  and  reduced  price  school 
lunches.  In  the  past,  some  States  have 
proposed  and  siiggested  fiee  and  reduced 
price  lunch  eligibility  standards  to  the 
school  districts  In  their  States.  In  other 
instances,  States  have  established  re- 
quired eligibility  standards.  In  most  m- 
stances.  States  have  recommended  eligi- 
bility criteria  and  then  permitted  local 
districts  to  establish  their  own — fre- 
quently higher — standards. 

Tlie  resolution  before  us  today  requires 
the  Secretary  to  reimburse,  during  the 
fiscal  year,  "State  agencies  and  local 
school  authorities  for  free  and  reduced 
cost  meals  served  pursuant  to  eligibiUty 
standards  estfibllshed  by  Slate  agencies 
prior  to  October  1.  1971"  This  means 
that  reimbursement  must  be  provided  to 
State  and  local  agencies  for  all  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches  served  pursuant  to 
standards  set  by  the  district  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  as  of  October  1. 
Therefore,  if  a  State  recommends  a  free 
lunch  eligibility  standard  of  $4,000,  and 
the  district  sets  its  eligibility  criteria  for 
free  lunches  at  $5,000,  all  free  lunches 
provided  to  children  whose  family  in- 
comes are  $5,000  or  below  wUl  be  fed- 
erally reimbursable.  The  only  provision 
is  that  the  districts  standard  must  have 
been  approved  by  the  State  b.\  October  1 

In  sum,  this  resolution  Is  most  impor- 
tant and  should  be  passed  because  it 
provides  assurances  to  children  through- 
out the  country  that  no  cutbacks  in  the 
provision  of  federally  reimbursable  free 
lunches  will  be  tolerated.  'Whatever 
standards  are  presently  being  used  by 
local  districts  will  be  mamtained  and 
will  receive  adequate  Federal  reimburse- 
ment tlierefor  By  passing  this  resolution, 
we  will  fulfill  our  promises  to  the  needy 
children  of  this  great  Nation.  I  urge 
everyone  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  say  that  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  resolution.  I  believe  it  will  go  a  long 
way  in  meeting  our  commitment  to  elim- 
inating hunger  in  this  Nation.  Indeed 
this  resolution  does  much  to  clarify  our 
expression  of  concern  and.  more  im- 
portantly, to  imderline  our  position  that 
hunger  amongst  the  youth  of  our  coim- 
tr>-  can  no  longer  be  condoned. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  brief  com- 
ments to  section  5  of  this  resolution.  I 
think  it  relevant  and  Important  to  point 
out  that  section  5  does  not  take  away 
local  school  districts'  rights  to  implement 
federally  reimbursable  higher  eligibility 
standards  for  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  than  those  recommended  by  the 
States.  As  long  as  these  local  standards 
were  .set  by  the  district  and  accepted  by 
the  State  before  October  1.  1971,  these 
local  standards  will  be  federally  reim- 
bursable I  would  add  that  the  present 
ase  of  these  federally  reimbursable  local 
standards  would  evince  the  fact  that 
there  already  has  been  State  approval 
of  such  local  standanls  imless.  of  course, 
a  State  has  clearly  expressed  Its  disap- 
proval of  those  local  standards. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  clear,  that 


the  only  implication  of  the  use  of  the 
term  "State  agencies"  In  section  6  is  to 
assure  that  a  State  is  aware  of,  and  has 
not  rejected,  the  local  school  districts' 
free  lunch  ehglblllty  standards.  Certain- 
ly, these  guidelines  need  not  be  Identical 
to  those  recommended  by  the  State.  Ac- 
cording to  this  resolution.  Federal  reim- 
bursements must  be  forthcoming  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  all 
limches  that  are  served  by  local  school 
authorities  pursuant  to  such  local  school 
authorities'  ehgibihty  criteria  even 
where  higher  than  the  recommended 
State  guidelines. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution  will  ade- 
quately protect  the  poor  children  of  our 
country.  I.  therefore,  urge  that  this  reso- 
lution be  passed. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  accept  House  Joint  Resolution  923 
the  school  lunch  bill  as  it  was  passed 
by  the  other  body  yesterday. 

This  resolution  closely  parallels  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  157,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vole  of  75  to  5  just 
days  ago.  It  also  parallels  yesterday's 
announcement  by  the  Department  of 
Agricultiu-e  that  they  were  substantially 
revising  the  proE>osed  school  lunch 
regulations  which  they  announced  on 
August  13.  1971. 

As  we  all  know,  those  regulations  were 
most  imwlse.  They  would  have  halted 
the  fight  to  end  childhood  hunger  in 
America  and  they  would  have  served 
notice  on  the  American  p>eople  that  the 
day  had  not  yet  come  to  "put  an  end 
to  hunger  In  America  for  all  time"  as  the 
President  pledged  2  years  ago. 

This  resolution  Is  a  firm  rebuttal  to 
those  proposals  by  USDA.  It  is  a  firm 
answer  by  the  Congress  which  says  that 
we  intend  to  keep  our  pledge  to  Amer- 
ica's poor  children.  It  is  an  answer  which 
will  not  In  Itself  end  hunger  In  a  final 
sense,  but  which  will  allow  us  to  stay  on 
course  in  this  most  important  domestic 
effort. 

On  August  13,  the  Department,  In  a 
vain  effort  to  save  money,  reduced  the 
reimbursement  rate  which  the  States 
could  pay  for  a  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch  from  a  possible  60  cents  per  lunch 
to  a  mandatory  statewide  average  of  35 
cents  per  lunch.  Forty-four  Senators 
then  sent  a  strong  letter  of  objection 
on  this  point  to  President  Nixon,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  Senator  Talmadge,  In- 
troduced Senate  Joint  Resolution  157 
to  Instruct  the  Department  to  use  a 
higher  reimbursement  rate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  the  needy.  The  Depart- 
ment, In  turn,  announced  that  it  would 
Itself  raise  the  reimbursement  rate  to  a 
statewide  average  of  45  cents,  which  was 
recently  modified  to  46  cents. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  De- 
partment decided  that  it  would  attempt 
to  ignore  the  clearly  expressed  congres- 
sional Intent  of  Public  Law  91-248  by 
declaring  that  the  national  eligibility 
level  set  by  Congress  would  henceforth 
be  a  maximum  standard  rather  than  a 
minimum.  Last  year  44  States  either  set 
a  statewide  minimum  which  was  higher 
than  the  national  minimum  or  they  al- 
lowed the  cities  or  local  school  districts 


to  do  so.  This  is  what  Congress  Intended 
when  it  passed  Pubhc  Law  91-248  and 
USDA  honored  those  State  and  local 
levels  and  reimbursed  accordingly.  Who 
could  deny  that  a  child  from  a  family 
of  fovu-  whose  income  Is  $4,500  a  year  m 
New  York  City  is  poor  and  in  need  of  a 
free  or  reduced  price  lunch?  This  is  the 
absurd  length  USDA  tried  to  go  to  in 
the  name  of  fiscal  responsibility.  This 
action  would  have  eliminated  from  1.3 
to  1.5  million  eligible  children  from  the 
school  lunch  program. 

House  Joint  Resolution  923  addresses 
itself  to  this  problem  as  well  as  the  re- 
imbursement rate  issue  Since  USDA's 
proposal  to  restrict  eligibihty  was  not 
brought  home  to  the  Senate  when  It 
voted  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157,  it 
becomes  essential  for  us  to  accept  the 
House  version  in  full. 

House  Joint  Resolution  923  provides 
that  the  Secretary  shall  reimburse  for 
free  and  reduced  price  meals  during 
fiscal  year  1972  'pursuant  to  eUgibll- 
ity  standards  established  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1971."  This  means  that  those  levels 
which  either  the  States  themselves  set 
or  which  they  allowed  the  local  school 
districts  to  set  shall  be  in  force  for  this 
entire  school  year.  No  eligibility  require- 
ments in  any  district  will  be  rolled  back 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  States  shall 
use  the  levels  which  they  instituted  for 
the  State  or  the  local  school  district 
standard  which  were  approved  by  the 
States  prior  to  October  1.  1971 

In  short,  Mr  President,  this  resolution 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  keep  our  promise 
to  America's  poor  children.  It  is  regret- 
able  that  Congress  must  take  such  ac- 
tion to  force  USDA  to  do  the  job  which 
Congress  has  mandated  it  to  do,  but 
apparently  we  must  do  so  T^ns  resolu- 
tion represents  our  willingness  to  put  the 
USDA  back  on  the  right  track  of  feeding 
needy  children. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  in 
\iew  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  asked  to  be  here,  and  is  not  here 
at  the  present  lime,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent with  the  appro\'al  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  that,  pending  the  ar- 
rival of  the  distinguished  Senator  who 
is  not  here  because  of  ofBcial  business, 
when  he  arrives  there  be  a  period  for  the 
further  consideration  of  this  measure  of 
not  to  extend  beyond  10  minutes,  at 
which  time  the  Senate  will  give  its  final 
approval  to  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  entirely  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  'Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  will  be  notified  at 
that  time.  too. 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  I  thank  the  distin- 
gtiished  majority  leader. 


U  S  PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (8.  2010)  to  provide 
for  increased  participation  by  the  United 
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states  in  the  International  Deveiopment 
Association. 

Mr  MAN8FIELO.  Mr.  Presidoit.  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRKSmrNQ  OFTICER  The  pend- 
ing business  is  8  2010. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  is  absent  momen- 
tarily on  official  business,  so.  on  his  be- 
half. I  deliver  a  statement  to  the  Senate 
covering  the  pending  business. 

Mr  President.  I  rise  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  favorable  c<xi.sideration  to 
S.  2010.  a  bill  lo  provire  for  U.S. 
participation  In  the  third  replenishment 
of  tlie  resources  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  or  IDA.  .\s  Mem- 
bers are  aware,  the  IDA  Ls  an  affiliate  of 
the  World  Bank  designed  to  extend  loans 
to  the  almo.st  90  less-developed  countries 
which  are  members  of  the  IDA.  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  It  should  be  added  that  the  World 
Bank  furnishes  all  th<'  personnel  and 
facilities  required  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Association,  which  h<is  no 
staff  of  its  own  By  tlie  .same  token.  World 
Bank  criteria  for  worthwhile  lending 
projects  are  equally  applied  to  the  proj- 
ects undertaken  through  the  IDA. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  authorLze  total 
appropriations  of  $960  nullion,  to  be 
made  available  in  three  equal,  annual  in- 
stallments of  $320  miUion  each  during 
the  fiscal  years  1972  through  1974.  This 
contribution  would  be  tju;  U.S.  sliare 
in  an  overall  replcnisimient  of  IDA 
resources  amounting  lo  roughly  $2.4  bil- 
lion over  those  3  years. 

The  detailii  of  tins  proposal  are  con- 
tained in  the  committee  report  and  need 
not  be  given  in  detail  at  this  point.  On 
the  other  hand,  tliere  is  one  issue  which 
should  be  stressed :  namely,  tlie  fact  that 
the  U.S.  contribution,  which  on  its  face 
appears  to  be  about  40  percent  of  the 
total.  In  fact  really  is  at  least  one  per- 
centage point  less  becau.se  of  additional 
contributions  made  by  New  Zealand  and 
three  so-called  less-developed  coim tries — 
that  is,  Ireland.  Spain,  and  Yugoslavia. 
The  reason  for  stressing  this  matter  is 
that  we  can  feel  some  gratification  that 
countries  wliicli  are  moving  slowly  from 
the  less  developed  to  the  developed  status 
are  displaying  a  readiness  to  join  m  this 
global  effort  to  help  the  poorest  regions 
of  the  world.  Furthermore,  this  point 
highlights  tlie  fact  that  ttie  relative  share 
of  the  UJS.  contribution  is  slowly  moving 
downward,  even  though  not  as  rapidly  as 
y.c  might  wish. 

The  main  fact  that  we  should  confront 
In  dealing  with  this  proposal  is  that  the 
IDA  represents  the  world's  largest  single 
source  of  development  financing  from 
multilaterally  pooled  funds  for  lending 
on  the  most  flexible  or  concessional 
terms.  IDA  standardized  credit  terms  in- 
volve a  50-year  maturity,  including  a  10- 
year  grace  period  and  no  Interest  charge, 
but  only  a  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
service  charge  in  convertible  currencies 
to  meet  administrative  costs.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  credits  are  repayable  in 
convertible  currency  No  one  could  argue 
that  these  credits  are  not  the  easiest  pos- 
Bible  burden  on  the  developing  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  stressed 


that  the  World  Bank  has  made  a  power- 
ful case  for  helping  the  poorest  countries 
tn  this  fashion.  The  debt-servldng  prob- 
lems of  the  developing  countries  have 
been  analysed  with  painstaking  care  by 
the  World  Bank.  And  it  is  clear  that  if 
we  are  really  serious  about  helfjing  the 
poorest  countries  In  the  world  with  their 
economic  and  social  development  tasks, 
this  kind  of  global  effort  is  an  essential 
one.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Umled 
States,  we  have  to  look  very  carefully  at 
the  fact  that  other  develojx'd  countries 
are  putt.mg  up  slightly  more  than  $3  lor 
every  $2  de.signcd  to  be  contnbutod  by 
the  United  States.  This  ratio  is  of  enor- 
mous importance  to  our  country  and  we 
have  every  expectation  that  tlie  pro<ess 
of  reducinK  our  relative  contribution  will 
contmue  in  future  years. 

One  reason  for  exprefaing  this  confi- 
dent* is  the  fact  that,  while  the  United 
States  has  been  tard>-  In  siunifylnK  its 
readiness  to  participate  in  the  third  re- 
plenishment of  IDA  resources,  otlier  de- 
veloped countries  have  not  stood  Idly  by. 
On  the  contrary,  six  countries  have  al- 
ready formally  committed  over  $162  mil- 
lion in  advance  contributions,  even 
though  the  proposed  replenishment  can- 
not take  effect  until  the  United  States 
has  acted  Moreover,  amounts  totaling 
over  $152  million  additional  have  been 
pledged  by  four  countries  witliin  the  la.st 
several  weeks  It  Ls  clear,  therefore,  that 
oUier  developed  nations  believe  whole- 
heartedly in  the  value  of  the  Interna- 
tional Deveiopment  Association  and  tlie 
vital  character  of  its  work  in  helpmg  the 
poorest  countries  of  the  world 

-Another  reason  for  gratification  is  that 
tlie  IDA  and  the  World  Baxik  are  plac- 
ing increasing  emphasis  on  agricultural 
development  in  the  poorer  region.s  of  the 
world,  and  that  increasing  resources  are 
being  made  available  for  education  and 
other  social  purpovses.  This  process  de- 
rives from  two  main  factors:  First,  mucii 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  build- 
ing up  the  .so-called  mfrfi.'-lructure  of  the 
less  develofHid  countries  and.  second,  it 
is  being  increasingly  seen  that  agricul- 
ture, rather  than  industry,  Is  tiie  sector 
which  needs  the  greatest  emphasis  and 
assistance. 

A  furtlier  reason  for  encoiuagenient 
alx)Ut  the  activities  of  the  IDA  derives 
from  the  Increasing  willingness  of  the 
World  Bank  to  transfer  a  larger  portion 
of  its  annual  profits  to  its  soft-loan  af- 
filiate. Indeed,  the  Bank  acted  in  advance 
of  its  annual  meeting  in  order  to  make 
$110  million  available  to  IDA  from  an- 
nual net  earnings.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  others  of  us  have 
made  a  special  effort  to  encourage  tlie 
World  Bank  in  this  direction,  and  we 
hope  that  these  contributicmfi  will  con- 
tinue and  Increase  in  the  future. 

At  th.s  point  I  think  we  have  to  deal 
squarely  with  one  problem  which  has 
been  raised  time  and  again  in  committee 
and  on  tlie  Senate  floor  regarding  the 
geographic  distribution  of  IDA  lending. 
In  tlie  first  7  years  of  IDA'S  operations 
India  and  Pakistan  received  roughly  75 
percent  of  the  Association  s  credits.  Over 
the  i>ast  4  to  5  years,  however,  a  special 
effort  has  been  made  witiiin  the  World 


Bank  and  IDA  to  achieve  a  more  diver- 
sified pattern  of  geographic  lending,  in 
consequence,  the  share  of  India  and 
Pakistan  in  IDA  credits  has  dropped  to 
roughly  50  percent.  It  may  be  that  there 
are  those  who  believe  these  two  coun- 
tries, which  have  experienced  so  many 
diCQculties  with  each  other,  should  re- 
ceive even  less  assistance  from  the  IDA. 
But  the  fact  remains  tliat  on  a  per  capita 
basis  of  income  and  on  the  basis  of  rela- 
tive population  the  re.sources  are  not 
excessive  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  those 
areas  It  .should  also  be  noted  that  there 
are  many  ongoins  pro.1ects  dating  some 
ye.irs  ba.  k  which  are  proving  their  value 
and  which  can  be  fruitfully  supported. 
Unlike  some  bilateral  foreign  aid  meas- 
ures. World  Bank  and  IDA  prelects  do 
not  permit  money  to  be  diverted  to  other 
purposes. 

The  la.st  point  I  would  make  In  these 
Introductory  comments  Ln  to  note  that, 
while  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  hold 
public  hearings  on  S  2010,  it  did  have 
the  advantage  of  accej^s  to  extensive  doc- 
umentation provided  to  the  committee 
and  contained  in  the  July  hearing  rec» 
ord  of  the  Hou.se  Banking  and  Currency 
Subcommittee,  which  has  already  ap- 
proved a  companion  bill  Beyond  thi.s, 
we  had  the  comprehen.slve  annual  report 
Issued  by  the  World  Bank  and  the  IDA  on 
their  operations.  And,  lastly,  the  very 
fact  that  this  is  the  third  repieni.shment 
of  the  IDA  attests  to  the  fact  that  the 
committee  has  been  making  itself  t-otaliy 
familiar  with  these  ID.^  operations  over 
the  past  decade. 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  belittle  the  fact  that  there  is  an  an. 
nual  average  adverse  impact  of  about 
$30  million  on  our  balance  of  payments 
because  of  our  contributions  to  the  IDA. 
However,  I  would  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues that  no  one  has  ever  claimed 
that  we  could  help  the  poorest  countries 
of  the  V.  orld  without  any  expense  to  our- 
•selves  And  I  believe  it  of  the  hi'ghe?;t 
importance  that  we  sustain  the.se  costs 
in  the  context  of  a  multinational  effort 
Ttie  IDA  i.s  an  institution  throuph  which 
all  the  other  developed  countries  of  the 
world  are  Increasing  their  share  In  the 
burden  of  making  such  as.slstance  avail- 
able. TTie  advantages  of  the  multilateral 
approach  are  fully  set  forth  on  pages  7 
and  8  of  the  committee  report,  and  I 
recommend  them  to  my  colleagues  for 
careful  constderatlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  stress  to  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  by  a  vote  of  14  to  1 
gave  overwhelming  support  to  the  third 
replenishment  of  the  IDA.  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  will  sustain  this 
committee  view  by  an  equally  over- 
whelming vote  in  favor  of  S.  2010. 

Mr  President,  I  &sk  for  tlie  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  have  any  questions  to  ask 
at  this  Ume  on  this  bill? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  the  floor  in  my  own 
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right,  and  then  I  should  like  to  address 
questions  to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  legislation 
calls  for  utilizing  nearly  $1  billion  of  tax 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the 
funds  of  the  International  Development 
A-ssociation. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  pointed  out  in  his  introductory 
remarks,  this  Is  the  third  replenishment 
.sought  by  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  grant,  pure 
and  simple. 

It  is  a  give-away  program,  pure  and 
simple. 

It  is  a  50 -year  so-called  loan,  without 
interest  except  for  a  three-quarters  of  1 
percent  service  charge.  No  repayment  is 
required  for  the  first  10  years,  1  percent 
per  year  for  the  second  10  years,  and  3 
percent  per  year  during  the  last  30  years. 
So,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  American 
people  are  being  called  upon  to  contribute 
approximately  $1  billion  in  additional 
funds  for  the  World  Bank.  Any  repay- 
ments go  to  the  World  Bank— not,  and 
this  is  Important  to  understand — not  to 
the  U.S.  Treasurj'. 

The  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Development  Association  are  one  and  the 
same.  As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  pointed  out  in  his  opening  re- 
marlcs.  the  World  Bank  furnishes  all  the 
personnel ;  IDA  hsis  no  staff.  So  when  we 
are  speaking  of  IDA  or  the  International 
Development  Association,  we  are  slmul- 
taneotisly  speaking  of  the  World  Bank. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  the  multi- 
lateral financial  organizations — and 
there  are  manj*  of  them — the  United 
States  has  already  contributed  $115 
billion. 

I  might  point  out  that  that  is  entirely 
exclusive  of  the  $125  billion — or  more 
nearly  $130  billion — that  the  United 
States  has  given  in  foreign  aid  over  the 
last  25  years.  And  on  that  $130  billion, 
the  United  States  has  paid  $60  billion  in 
Interest. 

Yesterday  and  today,  the  Senate  has 
been  considering  three  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  multilateral  financial 
institutions.  The  total  amount  of  money 
sought  from  the  United  States  for  these 
three  multilateral  Institutions  approxi- 
mates $2  billion.  One  billion  dollars  of 
tliat — or  $960  million,  to  be  accurate — is 
in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether  this 
Is  tlie  proper  time  to  be  pouring  more 
money — nearly  $1  billion— into  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association. 

Let  us  review  the  situation  facing  the 
United  States. 

One  would  suppose,  with  all  of  these 
money  requests,  all  of  these  bills  that 
have  been  put  Into  the  legislative  hopper 
seeking  funds  for  the  multilateral  flnsin- 
cial  institutions,  that  the  United  States 
has  a  big  surplus  in  its  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  For  the  last  fiscal 
year,  which  ended  this  past  Jime  30. 
the  United  States  had  a  Federal  funds 
deficit  of  $30  billion.  During  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  United  States  will 
have  a  Federal  funds  deficit  of  at  least 
$33  billion. 

In  the  last  26  years,  since  the  ending  ot 


World  War  n,  there  have  never  been  any 
2  years  tn  the  history  of  our  Nation 
when  we  have  nm  such  gigantic  Federal 
deficits. 

I  think  it  is  desirable  to  try  to  help 
other  coimtrles  In  a  proper  way.  I  do  not 
object  to  some  of  the  funds  that  have 
been  expended  in  foreign  aid  in  the  past. 
I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  United  States  has  gone  in  pro- 
viding aid  to  other  countries — $125  bil- 
lion. Some  of  it  has  been  very  helpful, 
and  .some  has  been  well  spent. 

But  some  of  it  has  not  be«i  helpful, 
and  some  of  it  has  been  misspent. 

Today,  the  Senate  Is  being  asked  to 
authorize  approximately  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  go  to  the  World  Bank.  As  I  have 
said,  this  billion  dollars  will  be  used  for 
grants  to  nations  aroimd  the  world. 

None  of  this  comes  back  Into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasurj'.  Any  repayments — I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  repayments — 
will  stay  in  the  treasury  of  the  World 
Bank.  They  do  not  come  back  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury, 

I  want  to  emphasize  that,  with  the 
Government  running  the  smashing  defi- 
cit that  it  is  running — a  back-to-back 
deficit  in  2  years  of  at  least  $63  billion— 
somewhere  along  the  path  Congress  is 
going  to  have  to  call  a  halt  to  these 
reckless  and  wild  spending  programs. 

Do  you  know  what  the  Interest  on  the 
national  debt  is — just  the  interest?  The 
taxpayers  are  paying  this  particular  year 
$22  billion  in  interest — just  in  interest — 
on  the  national  debt. 

Yet.  we  are  adding  to  the  national  debt 
all  the  time.  Tlie  national  debt  Is  now 
$409  biUion. 

It  is  such  a  frigantic  sum  that  the  S«ia- 
tor  from  Virginia  cannot  comprehend  it, 
and  I  doubt  that  many  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens can  comprehend  just  how  much 
$409  billion  is.  One  way  to  look  at  it  is 
that  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  pay  off  that 
debt  in  $1  bills,  it  would  take  our  printing 
presses,  operating  at  our  present  capac- 
ity. 171  years  just  to  print  those  dollar 
bills. 

Let  us  talk  about  interest  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  taxpayers  are  paying  $22  bil- 
lion in  Interest  on  that  debt  in  this  fiscal 
year.  How  much  is  $22  billion.  It  Is  a 
gigantic  sum.  In  order  to  visualize  what 
tills  means,  one  could  say  that  17  cents 
of  every  dollar  paid  in  personal  and  cor- 
porate Income  taxes  goes  for  one  pur- 
pose— namely,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

Mr.  President,  this  coimtry  is  in  seri- 
ous condition  financially.  It  was  not  imtil 
August  15,  however,  that  anyone  in  the 
executive  branch  of  Government — of 
either  administration  or  any  adminis- 
tration— would  recognise  Just  how  seri- 
ous our  economic  condition  is  and  how 
seriotis  the  financial  situation  of  our 
Government  is. 

President.  Nixon,  on  August  15,  enim- 
clated  a  very  drastic  program.  In  the 
main,  I  approve  of  whJat  the  P^resldent 
did  on  August  15.  I  think  It  is  some- 
thing that  needed  to  be  done. 

Tlie  main  advantage  of  it — perhaps  a 
psychological  advantage,  but  a  very  Im- 
portant one — Is  that,  for  the  first  time, 
our  Government  said  to  the  people  of 
our  Nation,  "We  are  In  a  difficult  fix." 


Mr.  President,  we  are  In  a  much  more 
difBcult  fix  than  the  average  American 
realizes.  A  10-percent  surcharge  has  been 
put  on  imports,  and  I  approve  of  that 
It  was  necessary  to  do  it.  I  hope  it  is  a 
temporary  surcharge,  but  It  was  neces- 
sary to  do  something  in  regard  to  the 
immense  balance-of-payments  deficits 
we  have  been  running. 

Yet.  tlie  pending  bill  goes  directly 
counter  to  the  effort  to  reduce  our  bal- 
ance-of-peyments  deficit.  This  adds,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
pointed  out  in  his  introductorj-  remarks. 
$30  miUion  a  year  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit.  So  this  bill  is  going  in  the 
opposite  direction,  In  many  respects  from 
what  the  Presidents  program  called  for 
on  August  15. 

On  August  15,  the  President  put  a 
freeze  on  all  wages  in  this  country,  put 
a  freeze  on  all  prices,  asked  for  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen; and  the  American  people,  being  the 
patriotic  citizens  they  are,  have  re- 
spOTided. 

But  just  asking  the  American  people  to 
sacrifice,  asking  the  wa«e  earner  to  sacri- 
fice, is  not  going  to  solve  our  problem  of 
Infiation. 

The  major  cause  of  Inflation  Is  the 
continued  huge  Government  deficits  re- 
additional  replenishment,  or  additional 
contribution,  to  the  World  Bank.  This 
further  aggravates  a  very  bad  situation 
facing  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  taxpMiyers  of  the  United  States. 

Unfortimately,  the  question  of  Govern- 
ment finance  is  not  what  we  might  call  a 
politically  attractive  or  politically  sexy 
matter.  As  a  result,  verj-  Uttle  attention 
is  paid  to  it. 

But  I  know  of  nothing  that  more  deep- 
ly and  more  directly  affects  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  does  the  spending  of  the 
Federal  Government,  because  there  is 
only  one  place  from  which  taxes  can 
come,  and  that  is  from  the  pockets  of  the 
hard  working  men  and  women  of  our  Na  • 
tion. 

There  is  no  place  else  to  get  the  money 
If  you  do  not  pay  for  these  programs  in 
taxes,  you  pay  for  them  in  another  way — 
infiation.  Actuallj-.  you  pay  for  them 
ill  l>oth  ways.  That  which  is  not  paid 
for  in  taxes  is  paid  for  In  Inflation. 

The  President  made  clear  in  his  re- 
marks to  the  Nation  on  August  15,  when 
he  froze  the  wages  and  the  prices  in 
this  country,  that  we  have  to  get  infla- 
tion under  control. 

Wliy?  Because  inflation  is  eating  into 
the  grocery  money  of  every  housewife 
it  is  eating  Into  the  paycheck  of  everj' 
wage  earner.  That  Is  how  you  are  paying 
for  these  great  programs  when  you  run 
these  great  deficits. 

You  are  paying  for  them  through  in- 
flation. You  are  paying  for  them  by 
reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
working  mans  dollar  and  the  house- 
wives' dollar. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  get  some- 
thing for  nothing  these  days.  We  never 
have  gotten  something  for  nothing.  We 
cannot  get  something  for  nothing. 

If  we  could  get  something  for  nothing, 
every  government  In  the  world  would  be 
rich  because  all  tliey  would  need  to  do 
would  be  to  print  more  and  more  money. 
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or  run  higher  and  higher  deficits,  such 
M  this  Government  haa  been  doing. 

But  we  cannot  solve  our  problems 
that  way.  Bomeone  has  to  pay  for  It, 
and  the  people  who  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  for  It.  the  only  people  who  can 
pay  for  it,  and  the  only  plac«  the  Gov- 
ernment can  get  the  money  i5  out  of  the 
piockets  of  the  mdlvidual  citizens  of 
America — the  wage  earners. 

I  submit  that  the  pay  checks  of 
Ajiierica  s  woiking  men  and  women  are 
being  eaten  into  by  tiie  Government  very 
heavily  in  withheld  taxes  for  the  work 
they  do  for  the  companies  they  work 
for 

Taxes  are  lugh  in  this  country  Infla- 
tion is  also  high  In  this  country. 

Taxes  are  Koing  to  Kct  higher;  and 
inflation  is  going  to  get  worse  In  this 
country,  unless  the  Government  doee 
aomethiru,'  about  putting  its  own  finan- 
cial house  in  order  and  stops  ruiuiinj? 
huse  and   smashing  deficits 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  I  could  point  out 
that  things  have  improved  in  recent 
years,  but  the  Government  has  t>een  run- 
ning deficits  for  a  long  time  now  Gov- 
ernments can  run  deficits  for  awhile 

This  country  ha.s  baianred  its  budget 
only  seven  times  in  40  years  That  Is  a 
bad  record.  But.  that  is  not  tiie  worst  of 
it.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  m  recent  years — 
and  by  recent  years  I  mean  the  past  6,  7. 
or  8  years — deficits  have  grown  greater 
That  is  why  Inflation  has  grown  greater 
During  the  last  3  years  of  President 
Johnson's  admmistration,  the  accumu- 
lated Federal  funds  deficit  totaled  ^9 
billion,  a  smashing,  gigantic  deficit. 

When  President  Nixon  wa.s  campaign- 
In?  for  the  Presidency  he  said  that  the 
deficits  of  the  Joiinson  administration 
were  tlie  major  couse  of  inflation. 
I  agree  with  tliat. 

Now  let  us  see  what  has  happened 
during  tlie  first  3  years  of  President 
Nixon's  adminlstraLion 

The  accumulated  Fe<lerai  funds  deficit 
for  the  first  3  year.s  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, including  the  current  year,  will 
total  at  least  *76  billion.  Tliat  compares 
wiUi  the  accumulated  Federal  funds  def- 
icit of  $49  billion  for  the  last  3  years  of 
the  Johnson  administration. 

Thus,  Instead  of  its  getting  better,  it 
has  grown  worse  But  now  we  come  along 
with  this  program — three  bills,  one  \&s.t 
night  and  two  today,  three  pieces  of  leg- 
islation— which  will  give  away  another 
$2  billion  of  American  taxpayers'  money 
Many  Members  of  Congress  seem  to 
feel  that  these  funds  just  grow  on  trees 
or  can  be  obtained  by  the  printing  press 
process  or  some  otlier  procedure  such  as 
that. 

But,  I  submit,  these  funds  can  be  ob- 
tained from  only  one  source;  namely, 
the  pockets  of  the  hard-working  men  and 
women  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  America  is  a  nation  of 
men  and  women  who  want  to  work,  who 
want  to  earn  their  own  living.  But  I 
think  they  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
tlie  funds  the  Qovemment  takes  from 
them  for  tax  purposes  vrtll  be  handled  as 
a  public  trust  I  submit  that  we  are  not 
handling  those  fimds  as  a  public  trust 
•when,  in  this  period  of  ever  mounting 
Federal  deficits,  we  are  planning  now  to 


give  away  to  other  countries  another  $2 
billion. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vlrclnla 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
very  greatly  that  there  are  so  few  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  at  the  present  time. 
I  say  that  because  I  think  that  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  Ls 
saying  is  very  important,  that  it  is  of  crit- 
ical iinfDrtance  to  cur  country. 

I.  for  one.  have  dejilored  the  seeming 
lack  of  appreciation,  increasingly  evident 
througiioul  tlir  world,  for  what  America 
has  tried  to  do  since  the  close  of  World 
War  11.  when  we  went  in  with  our  sub- 
stance, with  our  material  means,  with 
our  money,  and  with  our  know-how,  in 
order  to  help  to  rebiuld  those  countries 
which  were  laid  waste  by  World  War  II 

I  supported  ccjmpletely  the  Marshall 
plan  because  I  thought  that  of  all  tlie 
foreign  aid  projects  we  had  had,  that 
certainly  was  the  mast  .-iucct^sful  be- 
caiLse  It  did  help  to  rebuild  many  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world,  particularly 
tile  developed  countries,  those  with  econ- 
omies not  unlike  ours 

Following  the  conclusion  of  that  pro- 
gram. I  have  become  Increasingly  dis- 
appointed with  tlie  results  that  can  be 
chalked  up  on  the  credit  .side  of  foreign 
aid  I  compliment  thase  in  Government 
who  behove  it  would  be  well  to  provide 
for  whatever  else  may  be  done  In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  and  can  be  done 
m  a  way  so  as  to  demand  some  a<'count- 
ablhty  from  the  countries  receiving  this 
aid. 

Of  counsp,  in  Uiat  context,  it  makes 
sense  to  move  away  from  direct  grants 
to  a  kind  of  operation  where  loans  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  repaid  But. 
I  mu.st  say  that  there  is  great  merit  in 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  now  says.  He  is  .so  right.  We  are 
at  a  critically  significant  point  insofar  as 
fiscal  afTairs  go  in  Uds  country  today  We 
are  trying  to  fight  inflation  We  all  rec- 
ognize that  the  depreciatmg  and  erod- 
ing value  of  the  dollar  places  undue  and 
unfair  burdens  upon  many  Americans, 
particularly  on  those  least  able  to  sup- 
port those  burdens. 

I  tliink  it  is  time  now  to  heed  tlie  re- 
marks and  the  advice  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  look  at  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try, of  the  need  to  protect  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  so  as  not  to  make  even  more 
unbearable  the  burdens  we  have  placed 
on  tliose  least  able  to  support  them. 

It  Is  important  also  to  ask  for  some 
accounting  from  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  have  been  receiving  our  help.  I  am 
distressed  by  the  attitudes  of  many  na- 
tions that  have  been  recipients  of  Amer- 
ica's aid  for  a  long  time.  With  callous  dis- 
regard for  all  the  rules  of  International 
law.  they  expropriate  American  prop- 
erty, they  unilaterally  declare  what  value 
win  be  attached  to  a  particular  piece  of 
property  in  their  country  and  then,  by 
their  own  machinations,  determine  how 
much  it  Is  worth  and  whether,  over  the 
past  years  we  have  l)een  paying  our  fair 
share.  So  often  they  come  up  with  a  bal- 
ance sheet  which  will  reflect  that  they 


do  not  ome  as  anything  but,  rather,  we 
owe  them  something. 

In  light  of  that  situation.  I  thmk  it  is 
time  for  us  now  to  take  a  look  at  the  wis- 
dom of  further  funding  of  these  pro- 
grams when  there  seems  to  be  so  much 
lack  of  appreciation  and  so  little  willing- 
ness to  asstmie  responsibility  as  one  of 
the  nations  in  Uie  world  today,  that  each 
of  them  should,  I  think,  be  willing  to 
assume. 

Mr  President,  the  admonitions  that 
liave  been  given  to  us  on  this  floor  today 
by  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia are  wise.  I  tliuik  Uiat  we  will  rue 
tlie  day  that  we  fail,  if  we  do.  to  heed 
his  advice.  It  seems  to  ine  tliat  help  and 
aid  ought  to  be  a  two-way  street.  And 
though  we  do  not  expect  return  in  kind 
for  Uie  kind  of  support  we  have  been 
Kiving  many  countries  of  Uie  world.  I  do 
uut  believe  it  is  unfair  or  unreasonable 
that  we  might  expect  appreciation  and 
a  willingness  to  cooperate  imder  tlie  rules 
of  international  law  and  a  desire  to  have 
further  good  will  among  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  tliat  those  cliar- 
acteristics  tliat  I  should  tliink  ought  to 
be  evident  and  obviou.s  all  of  the  time  are 
lacking  in  all  too  many  instances. 

I  compliment  the  distinguLshed  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  for  his  great  leadership, 
for  his  ability  to  see  further  ahead  than 
many  of  us  do,  and  for  his  courage  In 
calling  to  the  attention  of  tlie  Members 
of  this  body  a  situation  that  he  thinks 
demands  our  attention  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYIID  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  remarks  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  in  the  Congress  who 
is  more  dedicated  or  more  able  than 
is  the  distingtushed  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

I  have  the  privileged  of  serving  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  on  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  I  see  daily  the  very 
valuable  contributions  that  he  is  mak- 
ing to  the  Senate  and  to  his  fellow 
citizens. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  win 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  'Virgin- 
ia yield? 

Mr  B\TID  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Gfor^a 

Mr  T.fLMADOE.  Mr  President,  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  on  the  points  he  Is 
niakiiii;  with  resjxx-t  to  this  matter.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  World  War 
n.  we  have  acted  as  San'-a  Claus  and 
banlrcr  and  policeman  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  have  spent  ourselves  in- 
to bankruptcy.  According  to  a  very  dis- 
tinguished Representative,  Representa- 
tive Passman  of  Louisiana,  who  has 
worked  diligently  in  this  field,  we  have 
spent  In  principal  and  Interest  and  bw- 
rowed  money  since  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  n  about  $21 2  billion  and  have 
given  It  to  virtually  every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth — Communist  coimtries, 
neutralist  countries,  allied  countries,  and 
indifferent  cotmtries. 

In  fact,  over  half  oX  the  national  debt 
of  the  United  States  oi  America  today  Is 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
continued  our  aid  programs,  our  gUt  vto- 
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^rarns,  and  various  other  programs 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  and  far  beycmd 
the  capacity  of  our  country  in  Its  present 
economic  situation. 

We  have  only  about  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population  The  rest  of  the  world 
has  abotrt  94  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. It  la  beyond  the  capability  of  this 
Nation  to  look  after  the  interests  of  all 
other  coimtries  We  have  been  spending 
and  spending  and  spending  money  that 
we  did  not  have  and  have  been  t)orrow- 
ing  It  from  the  American  citizens  until 
we  have  reached  the  chaotic  condition 
that  our  country  Ls  in  today. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
I  will  certainly  vote  against  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  and  able  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  for  the  facts  he  has 
brought  out  in  regard  to  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  mentioned 
the  borrowing  that  the  Government  has 
made  from  the  American  people  That 
brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  also 
borrowing  from  foreign  governments  I 
have  in  mind  the  fact  that  some  few- 
months  ago  otw  Government  borrowed  $5 
billion  from  the  West  German  bank  at 
7  percent  mterest. 

That  is  almost  the  identical  amoimt  of 
money  that  has  been  recommended  for 
our  foreign  aid  program  What  we  are 
doing  Is  borroTning  money  from  other  na- 
tions to  give  It  away. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Georgia  hit 
the  key  points  in  his  remarks  I  am  so 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia in  this  matter  of  attempting  to  point 
out  the  very  difficult  situation  in  which 
our  country  finds  Itself  financially. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  some  gen- 
ei-al  remarks.  I  want  to  make  additional 
remarks  later.  However,  at  the  moment, 
1  would  Uke  to  ask  the  acting  manager  of 
the  bill  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
when  we  talk  about  IDA.  we  are  talking 
about  the  Worid  Bank'  That  is  a  fair 
statement,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  What  is  the 
total  compensation  of  the  president  of 
the  Worlc*  Bank? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
$50,000,  plus  an  expense  allowance  I 
understand  that  the  expense  allowance 
is  $16,000. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Is  the  $50,000 
the  compensation  before  taxes  or  after 
taxes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  i^  before 
taxes.  He  pays  taxes  as  they  do  In  the 
UN,  However,  they  are  reimbursed  b>- 
the  bank  In  that  •way  he  bears  his  share 
of  the  tax  burden,  but  he  is  compensated 
for  that  sum  which  he  pays  to  his  gov- 
ernment, which  happens  to  be  our  own. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  VliTgtnla.  The  bank  pays 
his  taxes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  B"niD  of  Virginia.  That  is  a  verj' 
Important  point  Is  tbe  $50,000  after  the 
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bank  pays  his  taxes  or  before  the  bank 

pays  his  taxes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  $50,000  is  be- 
fore the  bank  reimbin^es  him  for  taxes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  80  he  has  a  net 
after  taxe*  of  $50,000. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Plus  $16,000  for 
an  expense  account. 

Mr   MANSFIELD  That  Is  correct. 

Mr  B"YRD  of  Virginia.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  has  the  number  of  employees  of 
the  World  Bank? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Roughly  2.500.  I  am 
informed  by  the  staff. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Could  the  Sen- 
ator inform  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
how  many  of  tho,**  employees  receive  a 
total  compensation  in  excess  of  $25,000'' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  TTiat  figtne  is  not 
available  We  will  try  to  get  it  for  the 
Senator  but  we  just  do  not  have  it  at  our 
disposal  at  the  present  time 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
committee  were  able  to  ascertain  that 
figure. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  We  will. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Does  the  Sen- 
ator have  the  cost  of  administration,  or 
the  administrative  cost  of  the  World 
Bank? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  1971  estimate 
is  $55.5  mUlion,  compared  to  the  1970 
fipure  of  $45.5  million. 

Mr  B"YRD  of  Virgmla.  Is  that  the  cost 
of  administration? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct;  the 
administrative  expenses  for  the  3  fiscal 
years  for  which  I  have  just  given  the 
Senator  the  figures 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  May  I  have 
those  figures  again?  That  is  $55.5  mifiion 
for   1970? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  For  1971  that  is  the 
estimate;  the  fiscal  year  just  concluded. 
For  1970  it  was  $45.5  mllllOTi. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  other  words, 
the  cost  of  administratlcai  increased  pre- 
cisely $10  million,  which  Is  a  little  more 
than  20  percent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr  B'YRD  of  Virginia  I  am  wondering 
what  is  the  oversight  of  the  World  Bank. 
I.'^  there  any  agency  of  Congress  that 
delves  into  the  operation  of  the  World 
Bank? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  There  are  a  number 
of  committees  which  delve  Into  their 
operations.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  handling  this  bill  has  a  large 
degree  of  responsibility.  The  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  dlstlngrulshed  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  I  beheve  has  a  de- 
gree of  responsibility,  and  I  think  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  of  which  the 
di-stingulshed  Senator  from  Virginia  is  a 
meml)er,  Ukewise  may  have  some  degree 
of  responsibility.  Clearly,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Is  also  Involved  in  the 
process. 

With  that  final  remark.  I  will  now 
ttim  the  matter  over  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  answer  the  remainder  of 
the  questions. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 


First,  I  will  restate  several  figures.  It 
is  my  understanding.  In  response  to  a 
quer>'  by  me.  that  the  cost  of  adminis- 
traticm  for  the  World  Bank  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  was  $55.5  million;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970  it  was  $45.0  million. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  in- 
formation to  suggest  why  there  should  be 
more  thai,  a  20-percent  increase  I  did 
not  figmr  It  out  exactly  but  there  has 
been  a  $10  million  increase  In  adminis- 
trative costs  and  that  figures  to  22-  to  23- 
percent  increase  in  that  1  year. 

Can  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  give  any  facts  as 
to  why  there  should  be  such  a  substan- 
tial increase? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  my  informa- 
tion tliat  the  Bank  is  growmg.  The  Bank. 
I  think,  made  net  profits  last  year  of 
over  $200  million,  of  which  about  $110 
million  is  being  transferred  to  the  IDA. 
It  is  growmg.  'Hiere  have  been  increases 
in  all  activities  My  figtires  show  $55.5 
million  for  the  1971  estimate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  For  1970  it  was 
$45.5  million. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  correct. 
It  is  a  $10  million  increase. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  an  increase 
I  am  not  sure  that  is  out  of  line  with  oth- 
er governmental  activities.  This  is  the 
Bank  and  not  IDA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  The  bank  and 
IDA,  It  is  fair  to  say,  are  the  same 

Mr.  FLTBRIGHT.  IDA  shares  the  di- 
rection, overhead,  jjersonnel,  poUcymak- 
ing,  and  all  of  that  of  the  Bank.  IDA 
does  not  have  a  separate  organization.  It 
is  a  department  of  the  Bank,  In  effect. 

Mr  B'YRD  of  Virginia  That  is  why  I 
am  maki.ag  inqulr>-  in  regard  to  the 
World  Bank  and  not  IDA. 

Mr  FTJLBRIOHT.  There  are  no  se- 
crets about  it  We  are  perfectly  glad  to 
give  the  Senator  the  Information  It  is 
a  big  operation.  Bank  oflScials  engage  in 
quite  a  lot  of  loans  They  have  prided 
themselves  in  making  very  thorough  In- 
vestigations of  all  appUcations  They 
pride  themselves  on  never  having  had  a 
default    "Hiere  has  been  a  very  limited 

number  of  roUovers  They  do  a  preat 
deal  of  investigating  and  make  recom- 
mendations which  do  not  necessarily  re- 
sult in  loans,  but  guidelines  to  the  re- 
cipients. 

I  also  think  of  the  Aswan  Dam  proj- 
ect In  the  1950's.  Tlie  Bank  made  the 
first  proposal  and  was  the  manager  of 
the  consortium  which  was  going  to  build 
the  Aswan  Dam  in  the  beginning  They 
spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  money  for  engineering  and  perfectimr 
that  plan.  It  fell  through  because  of  a 
political  Judgment  on  the  part  of  our 
coimtry.  All  of  that  investment  was  lost. 

Bank  officials  are  the  managers  in 
connection  uith  the  Indus  Basin.  That 
took  a  lot  of  iilanning  and  engineering 
They  think  they  do  a  very  thorotigh  job. 
It  Is  not  a  slap-dash  organization  which 
makes  a  loan  because  somebody  prom- 
ises to  vote  in  the  United  Nations  or 
someone  has  a  friend  of  a  friend  back 
home.  They  think  they  apply  the  best 
methods  In  investigating  and  approrlng 
loans. 
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There  haa  been  an  Increase  In  costa  In 
this  kind  of  activity.  Everybody  kjoows 
about  Inflation  being  very  high,  espe- 
cially In  this  country.  That  Is  the  basic 
explanation.  I  have  nothing  further  In 
the  way  oi  secret  Information  as  to  why 
the  overhead  has  gone  up.  I  think  all 
comparable  organizations  have  gone  up 
in  cost  In  this  period. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Those  that 
have  gone  up  23  percent.  I  assume,  would 
be  in  pretty  bad  shape  financially. 

Mr  PULBRIQHT  In  the  United  States 
the  deficit  has  gone  up  a  lot  more  than 
23  percent  In  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Tiiat  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  am  complaining  about  It. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  has  the 
.same  kind  of  vote  the  rest  of  us  have  I 
hope  the  Senator  speaks  on  some  of  the 
other  matters  such  as  the  Sanguine  proj- 
ect, the  C-5A,  and  bilateral  foreign  aid, 
as  vigorously  as  he  does  on  IDA.  Our 
point  Is  If  we  are  going  to  do  anything 
at  all  In  this  area,  tills  Is  the  best  bar- 
gain we  have.  We  pay  only  40  percent 
of  the  IDA  contribution 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  mentioned  40  percent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  say  it  is  the  best 
bargain  we  have.  It  would  be  easy  for 
me,  if  I  thought  it  practicable,  to  say:  cut 
these  programs  down  I  would  cut  the  bi- 
lateral programs  where  we  pay  100  per- 
cent. That  would  be  my  first  priority. 
Cutting  back  on  this  kind  of  activity 
would  be  my  last  choice,  because  I  tluiik 
It  Is  our  best  bargain. 

What  about  the  40  percent? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Before  I  get  to 
the  40  percent.  I  want  to  mention  last 
night's  bill,  in  which  the  amount  that  the 
United  States  put  up  was  77  percent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Not  in  the  bill  I 
pointed  out  that  that  Is  not  so  in  the 
bill  we  voted  on.  That  Is  the  accumulated 
average  from  the  beglnrung.  but  the  bill 
we  voted  on  last  night  was  not  77  per- 
cent. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  well  aware 
of  that,  but  the  accumulated  amount 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  put 
up  is  77  percent.  I  say  that  is  not  a  very 
multilateral  program,  when  the  Federal 
Government  puts  up  77  percent  and  the 
other  countries  put  up  the  other  23  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  has  moved  from 
8  to  1  down  to  2  to  1.  That  is  an  improve- 
ment. I  may  say  that  this  is  not  my 
favorite  way  to  spend  the  taxpayers" 
money.  I  did  not  initiate  the  programs. 

This  Is  not  my  favorite  way  to  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money,  but  we  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  helping  the  world's 
poorest  countries.  If  we  could  do  It  by 
reordering  this  through  other  agencies, 
or  minimizing  it,  that  might  be  one  way 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  is  because 
we  are  faced  with  the  situation  that  I 
think  it  is  not  wise  to  put  up  another  $1 
billion  for  this  program.  It  is  not  wise 
when  we  are  faced  with  a  very  drastic 
situation  here  at  home.  We  are  faced 
with  a  drastic  situation  when  the  Oov- 
emment  ran  a  $30  billion  deficit  la«t 
year  and  will  run  a  $33  billion  deficit 
this  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  contesting 
that.  I  think  the  Senator  is  right  In  stat- 
ing  the   facts  about   the   U.S.  financial 


position.  I  do  not  disagree  with  him  on 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  On  the  40  per- 
cent, I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  flguree 
showing  how  much  Japan  is  putting  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  report  iias  all 
the  figures,  of  course.  The  Senator  knows 
I  do  not  Vie&p  these  kinds  of  figures  in 
my  head.  We  have  the  report  here,  and  I 
will  put  It  into  the  Record.  It  gives  all  of 
them.  Japan  is  putting  up  6  percent.  The 
whole  list  Is  on  page  5  of  the  report. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Japan  put  up 
4.6  percent,  and  Germany  7.8  percent. 
Those  are  the  two  countries  with  the 
strongest  currencies  in  the  world 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Tliat  is  probably 
true  regarding  the  currency  question. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  strongest 
currencies  in  the  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  Uiey  are  no 
stronger  than  Kuwait's. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  There  has  been 
a  run  on  the  dollar  in  Japan,  there  has 
been  a  run  on  the  dollar  In  Germany, 
and  we  are  putting  up  40  percent:  yet 
the  two  countries  with  the  strongest  cur- 
rency in  the  world  are  putting  up  a  ven.- 
minor  share — 4.6  percent  for  Japan  and 
78  percent  for  Germany 

I  .submit  that  it  is  time  that  some  of 
us  in  the  Congress  give  con.'Uderatlon  to 
the  American  people  and  the  American 
dollar. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Tlie  first  place  to 
start  Is  on  our  bilateral  foreign  aid.  In 
which  Japan  does  not  put  up  one  penny, 
nor  does  Germany  put  up  one  penny,  nor 
does  anybody  else.  We  put  up  100  per- 
cent That  is  the  argument  I  have  been 
makmg 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Those  countries 
have  the  strongest  currency  because  they 
are  not  as  f(X)lish  as  the  United  States. 

Mr  FTJLBRIOHT  I  say  amen  to  that 
I  say  a  double  amen.  There  has  been  no 
country-  as  foolish  as  the  United  States 
in  the  last  10  years. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  conunend  the 
Senator    for    that    statement. 

Mr  PUI^RIGHT.  The  Senator  Is  not 
too  surj^rised,  is  he? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virt'lnla  I  am  not  sur- 
prised What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  buy 
friends  I  do  not  think  we  can  buy 
friends. 

The  dLstlnguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  said  that  we  have  been 
foolish  Now  is  the  time  to  stop  being 
fcKjlish  We  have  gotten  Into  a  desr>erate 
financial  situation,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  get  out  of  it  if  we  do  not  cease  expand- 
ing the  programs.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  blU.  We  are  expanding  the 
program  to  the  extent  of  $1  billion.  How 
long  are  we  going  to  keep  expanding 
these  programs?  It  Is  time  to  reduce 
them,  not  to  expand  them. 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  follow  out  his 
plulosophy  by  Joining  with  me  In  oppos- 
ing the  bill,  because,  as  he  says,  we  have 
been  very  foolish  in  the  past.  We  are  still 
being  fooli.sh  Why  not  get  the  reverse 
situation? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  cerUlnly  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  most  foolish  tiling 
we  have  done  Is  our  participation  In  the 
original  proposal  for  IDA.  The  most 
foolish  tiling  Is  that  we  have  been  wasting 
our  resources  on  a  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
in  whlcii  we  had  no  business.  Tliat  has 


been  the  No.  1  foolUh  act.  This  has  led 
to  the  proliferation  of  commitments  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  our  partic- 
ipation In  IDA  was  foolish.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  better  things,  one  of  the  more  con- 
structive things,  has  been  our  participa- 
tion in  the  International  Bank,  wtiich 
started  away  back,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
with  Brelton  Woods,  and  wiiich  has  ac- 
ccmplished  a  great  deal  of  feood.  It  has 
an  accumulated  surplus  of  over  |i  billion, 
about  $13  billion  of  earnings.  So  I  would 
not  say  it  is  a  foolish  thing  It  is  one  of 
tlie  best,  most  successful  undertakings  in 
the  area 

I  do  agree  with  what  the  Senator  says 
about  our  overall  policy,  and  I  know  that 
lias  created  a  situation  that  is  causing 
lum  to  want  to  restrict  this  program. 

I  also  want  to  conclude  by  saying  this 
does  not  provide  for  $1  billion  in  1  year. 
It  is  for  $320  million  per  year  for  3  years. 
It  is  a  commitment  for  3  years  That  is 
a  good  deal  less  than  the  Senator  Is  go- 
ing to  be  called  upon  to  vote  In  a  few 
days  for  supporting  assistance,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Uie  foreign  aid  bill.  It  Is  less 
than  he  Is  going  to  probably  vote  to  give 
one  little  country  In  the  Middle  East. 
Israel.  We  will  have  to  give  them  more 
money  than  is  provided  for  in  this  en- 
tire annual  appropriation. 

When  these  comparisons  are  made, 
they  must  be  made  carefully.  I  only  say 
that  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  in 
the  international  field  to  help  any  coun- 
try, if  we  recognize  any  obligation  In 
that  area,  this  Ls  probably  Uie  best  bar- 
gain. If  we  are  going  to  cut  programs, 
this  should  be  the  last  one  to  cut. 

Obviously  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
being  only  one  Senator,  cannot  do  it  by 
himself,  but  when  I  see  tlie  country 
continue  bilateral  aid,  where  we  put  up 
everything,  and  not  cutting  down  on  the 
military,  the  situation  is  bad.  I  tlilnk  we 
have  to  cut  down  somewhere  else,  but  I 
think  tills  Is  one  of  the  poor  places  to 
cut,  because  it  is  one  of  the  oi>eratlons 
we  have  been  engaged  in  that  has  heen 
most  effective.  It  has  generated  a  most 
substantial  profit.  It  has  committed  few- 
er administrative  errors.  There  is  no 
scandal  affecting  it.  as  there  has  been 
in  nearly  every  program,  including  bi- 
lateral aid.  There  have  been  some  scan- 
dals there  and  serious  corruption.  I  have 
not  heard  anything  bad  about  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  .sure  .some  things  In  it  have 
not  gone  right,  but  they  have  been  minor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor say  that  the  World  Bank  has  a  sur- 
plus of  $1  billion? 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  An  accumulated 
surplus  from  earnings  of  over  $1  billion. 
I  think  It  was  $1.3  billion. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  fact 
makes  me  all  the  more  Interested  and 
curious  as  to  why  the  World  Bank  would 
be  seeking  to  get  from  the  American  tax- 
payers $960  million,  practically  $1  billion, 
when  it  has  accumulated  earnings,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  pointed  out, 
of  well  over  $1  billion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  These  earnings 
liave  not  Just  sat  there.  They  are  re- 
loaned  and  also  contributed  to  IDA.  IDA 
Is  not  the  World  Bank.  It  Is  not  the  earn- 
ing part  of  it.  It  la  the  soft  loan  part.  It 
is  as  nearly  charity  as  we  can  make  It 
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witliout  calling  it  charity.  These  are  vir- 
tually grants  in  some  respects. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  call  it  a  give- 
away program. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  greatly  ob- 
ject to  the  Senator's  calling  ft  tiiat,  if  he 
wishes,  because  in  the  long  run  it  may  be. 
The  Senator  can  call  the  bilateral  pro- 
gram that.  Very  little,  if  any,  of  that  will 
be  repaid. 

What  do  we  call  a  local  drive  by  local 
churches?  Do  we  call  that  a  giveaway 
program?  We  usually  call  it  a  very  Chris- 
tian act  to  help  those  m  need  in  tlie 
community.  Tliat  Is  the  way  it  i.s  referred 
to.  One  does  not  say,  "I  am  contributing 
to  a  giveaway  program  "  It  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  One  Is  on  an  international 
scale;  tiie  otlier  on  a  local  scale.  But  this 
program  has  been  relatively  well  man- 
aged. Tliat  is  tlie  reason  why  it  deserves 
support,  if  we  are  gomg  to  do  anytliing 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  1  tliink  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  about  as 
skeptical  about  the  foreign  aid  program 
as  Is  the  Senator  from  Virginia;  only  we 
vote  differently.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  any  time  to  be  expand- 
ing the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  was  most  Interested  in  the  letter 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  put 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  yester- 
day, signed  by  six  former  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  Virginia  I  was  Interested 
in  the  letter  which  the  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas Inserted  In  the  Record  yesterday, 
addres.sed  to  him  OiS  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  signed 
by  six  former  Secretaries  of  the  Treasure, 
ail  of  whom  I  know,  all  of  whom  are  ex- 
cellent men,  and  all  of  whom  were  out- 
standing public  servants  an  3  men  In 
whom  I  have  great  confidence  and  for 
whom  I  have  a  very  high  regard. 

I  am  somewhat  disturbed,  however, 
about  the  letter  I  wish  to  read  a  part  of 
It    It  says: 

However,  for  the  first  time  since  the  United 
Stales  began  participating  In  the  Interna- 
tional Ananclal  Institutions  Congress  failed 
to  appr>»priate  funds  necessary  to  meet  au- 
thorized subscriptions.  Appropriations  re- 
quests for  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  were  cut  by  almost  half  and  World 
Bank  requests  were  eliminated. 

I  continue  to  quote : 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  unilateral 
cuts  in  authorized  subscriptions  could  de- 
stroy the  international  financial  Institutions 
and  set  international  flnanclal  cooperation 
back  twenty-flve  years  We  feel  impelled  to 
warn  of  the  consequenc«e  of  such  a  derelop- 
ment. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  a  failure  to 
meet  autiiorlzed  subecrlptlons  for  a  multi- 
lateral endeavor  Is  a  unUaterul  action  by  tbe 
United  States  Inconsistent  with  the  Joint  de- 
cisions taken  by  the  numerous  member  gov- 
ernments. 

Does  that  mean,  may  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  what  it  apptears  to  me 
that  the.se  distinguished  men  are  saying; 
That  this  authorization  in  Itself  com- 
mands the  appropriation  of  these  funds, 
whether  or  not  the  Appropriations  Com- 


mittee feels  that  the  appropriations  are 
justified? 

Mr  FTJLBRIGHT.  No,  It  does  not.  We 
went  all  through  that.  The  report  Itself 
states  tliat  of  course  it  is  understood  that 
this  money  has  to  be  appropriated.  That 
is  our  system. 

But  you  have  to  make  some  kind  of 
plans,  some  kind  of  agreements,  in  order 
to  allocate  these  contributions,  and  de- 
termine what  our  people  would  contrib- 
ute. 

It  is,  of  course,  expected  that  we  would 
do  it,  but  It  is  not  illegal,  unconstitu- 
tional, or  immoral  if  our  condition  Is 
such  that  we  ultimately  decide  we  can- 
not put  that  money  up.  It  will  be  very 
embarrassing,  as  such  a  thing  would 
be  embarrassing  any  time. 

In  tlie  same  way,  the  President  can  go 
out,  and  does,  and  saj-,  "We  are  going 
to  help  you."  and  then  come  back  and 
report  it.  That  Is  not  a  commitment,  and 
if  Congress  does  not  provide  everj-thing 
he  says,  it  may  be  an  embarrassment, 
but  it  i.s  not  imconstitutional,  illegal,  nor 
Immoral  to  give  the  President  what  he 
asks. 

All  they  are  saying  here  is  that  It  in- 
volves many  other  countries — as  the 
Senator  knows,  there  are  about  116 
members,  I  believe,  of  the  Bank — and 
they  have  to  negotiate  these  matters.  It 
is  a  practical  matter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  put  Into  the 
report,  and  I  read  and  stressed  yester- 
dpy,  th''  following  language; 

It  should  be  stressed — in  the  event  there 
arc  foreign  governments  still  not  aware  of 
the  fact — that  a  final  commitment  of  funds 
by  the  United  States  does  not  exist  prior 
to  completion  of  the  approprlatlona  process. 

That  is  as  plain  as  you  can  be.  If  the 
Senator  can  persuade  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Uiat  we  are  so  broke 
we  ought  not  to  give  this,  that  we  ought 
to  give  all  the  money  to  the  Armed 
Seruces  Committee  and  none  of  it  to 
the  IDA,  the  Congress  can  change  the 
situation  It  Is  a  matter  of  persuading 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Congress  where  the  priorities  come. 

I  will  grant  that  some  of  these  pri- 
orities do  not  sit  well  with  me,  and  I  am 
sure  some  do  not  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  but  that  is  a  fact  of  life.  There 
is  no  commitment  other  than  the  tra- 
ditional one,  plus  the  important  fact  tliat 
we  have  negotiated  with  many  foreign 
countries.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  embar- 
rassing than  when,  having  negotiated 
with  the  State  of  Arkansas — as  we  did 
once — Congress  agreed  and  the  author- 
ization was  made  to  put  up  the  money  to 
help  with  the  Arkansas  River,  and  then 
President  Truman  impounded  the  fimds 
and  said,  "No,  we  will  not  do  it,"  and  the 
project  was  delayed  about  5  or  6  years. 

I  am  in  favor  of  an  amendment  be- 
fore the  committee — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  adopted — to  the  bi- 
lateral foreign  aid  bill  which  says  that 
until  the  appropriated  funds  for  domes- 
tic projects,  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  for 
example,  are  released,  funds  appropri- 
ated for  foreign  assistance  projects 
should  not  be  released. 

I  agree  with  the  principle  of  that  But 
again  I  come  back  to  the  fact  that  this 
particular  program,  if  we  are  going  to 


do  anything  in  the  international  field, 
is  the  best  bargain  we  have. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  It  Is 
important  that  it  be  made  clear,  because 
tliese  distinguished  former  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasur>'  say.  quoting  again: 

We  feel  impelled  to  warn  of  the  eonse- 
quencee  of  such  a  development. 

%\'liat  do  they  mean  by  that?  They 
mean  that  if  Congress  were  to  authorize, 
and  yet  Congress  then  later  decides  not 
to  appropriate,  they  feel  it  would  destroy 
these  multilateral  financial  institutions. 

I  do  not  agree  with  them  on  that, 
either  I  think  that  we  mu.st  not  r^'e  up 
the  appropriating  process  in  Congress. 

But  I  think  it  is  worth  pointing  out 
what  these  foreipn  countnes  are  being 
told  by  our  representatives,  apparently — 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  one  of  the  argu- 
ments made  earlier  in  the  day  was  that 
someone  had  made  some  commltment.s 
on  the  part  of  our  Government,  and  we 
had  some  obligation  to  look  after  them. 

Be  that  as  it  may  I  think  that  basi- 
cally the  problem  we  face,  as  I  see  it,  Is 
whether  the  time  has  not  come  where 
we,  the  Congress,  should  call  a  halt  to 
some  of  the  huge  expenditures  that  are 
being  made  of  Ameri^^an  tax  dollars. 

We  have  to  meet  the  Lssues  one  by  one 
as  they  come  up  We  have  had  three  bills 
on  this  floor  in  the  last  2  days  The  total 
of  those  three  bills  is  roughly  $2  billion — 
$1  billion  in  this  one.  or  $960  million  to 
be  more  accurate,  but  roughly  a  billion 
dollars,  for  an  expansion  of  this  foreign 
giveaway  program,  with  50-year  loans 
and  no  interest — a  three-quarter  per- 
cent service  charge  Is  the  only  thing 
approaching  an  Interest  rate  Thus,  there 
i.s  a  billion  dollars  going  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, a  grant  on  a  50- year  basis,  with  no 
Interest,  and  I  might  say  if  any  of  those 
loans  are  paid  back,  they  will  not  be  paid 
back  to  the  American  taxpayers  Tliey 
are  paid  back  to  the  World  Bank,  and 
they  stay  in  the  World  Bank:  they  never 
come  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 

That  is  a  part  that  is  frequently  over- 
looked Even  if  these  loans  are  a!!  repaid, 
they  are  repaid  to  the  Ban'K,  and  not  to 
the  US  Treasury 

So  in  summarj-.  Mr  President,  I  as  one 
Senator  wish  to  say  that  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  Government's  fi- 
nancial situation 

I  think  it  is  getting  worse. 

The  deficits  that  the  coimtry  has  been 
running  are  getting  heavier  every  year. 
The  interest  on  the  national  debt  is  more 
and  more  each  year,  to  the  extent  that 
at  the  present  time  17  cents  out  of  every 
income  tax  dollar  paid  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  goes  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  give  some  consideration  to 
the  American  taxpaj'er. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly,  for  a  question  or 
two? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  arrived  in  the  Cham- 
ber a  short  time  ago.  I  tiiink  the  Senator 
is  rendering  a  very  distinct  service  in  the 
debate  by  bringing  out  these  facts. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  Just  men- 
tioned an  item  of  three  bills  totalling  ap- 
proximately $2  billion   for  the  current 
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fiscal  year.  My  question  Is  this:  Is  that 
in  addition  to  what  we  call  the  usual  and 
regrular  foreign  aid  bill? 

Mr  BYHD  of  Virginia  Yes  This  Is  In 
addition  to  the  usual  and  regular  foreign 
aid  bill,  of  which  amount  I  am  not  cer- 
tain, but  It  runs  approximately  $3.5  to  $4 
billion.  Whatever  that  amount  is,  this 
$2  billion  Ls  in  addition 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia   I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  I  thmk  that  sum 
would  cover,  overall,  several  years — 3 
years  under  the  present  bill  Euid  2  years 
under  the  two  bills  to  which  the  Senate 
has  already  agreed.  Is  tliat  right?  Three 
years  on  this  bill  at  $320  million  a  year; 
and  the  otlier  two  bills,  the  Asian  Bank 
and  the  Inter-Americsm  Bank,  were  for  2 
years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  asked  whether  these 
items  are  included  in  the  normal  and 
regular  foreign  aid  bill  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  No.  They  are  sepa- 
rate and  apart. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  The  answer  is 
that  this  Ls  entirely  separate. 

Mr.  STENNIS  So  this  is  an  additional 
amount? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  This  is  addi- 
tional 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  means,  then,  that 
for  fl.sral  1972.  this  .sum  of  money  in  the 
three  bills  will  be  on  ttip  of  what  we  ap- 
propriated last  year  for  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Not  for  tlie  sin- 
gle year  That  us  the  total  Involved  in  tha 
bills — roughly  $2  billion  But  the  amount 
for  fiscal  1972  will  be  $830  million 

Mr  STENNIS  Anyway,  this  Ls  the  ad- 
ditlonail  program. 

Does  the  Senator  have  in  mind  the  fig- 
ure for  the  fiscal  year  that  has  just 
closed,  wherein  our  budget  was  overspent 
and  In  a  deficit?  Does  the  Senator  recall 
tiiose  figures? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Yes  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  the 
Federal  funds  deficit  for  fiscal  1971.  the 
year  which  ended  thi.s  past  June,  was 
exactly  $30  billion 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
in  mind  an  estimated  deficit  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  that  is  rimning  now,  if  It 
continues  at  the  present  rate? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  Is  more 
difficult  to  ascertain. 

Mr  STENNIS.  What  Is  the  flgtu-e  that 
Is  used? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Let  me  first  give 
the  Senator  my  figure  Being  somewhat 
conservative.  I  keep  my  figures  on  the 
conservative  side.  I  have  been  saying 
that  the  deficit  would  be  $33  billion  In  the 
current  fiscal  year,  but  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  Is  far  better  Informed  thswi 
I  am  on  the  matter  of  appropriations 
and  on  the  matter  of  taxes  .says  that  the 
deficit  will  be  $40  bilUon.  But  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  deficit  will  be  at  least  $33 
billion  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr  STENNIS.  So  toe  estimate  for  the 
current  year,  under  present  conditions, 
is  $33  to  $40  billion? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  bill  or  any  pending  plan  for  a  bUl 


to  Increase  the  taxes  In  order  to  take 
care  of  part  of  that  deficit  and  the  addi- 
tional money  we  are  talking  about  here 
today? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  No.  The  rec- 
ommendation has  been  made  to  reduce 
taxes,  which  will  have  a  further  reducing 
effect  on  the  revenues  and  will  add  to 
the  deficit  total 

Speaking  of  taxes,  however,  my  belief 
Ls—  m.y  conviction  Ls — that  when  Janu- 
ar>-  or  February  of  1973  gets  here,  who- 
ever might  be  elected  President  will  come 
here  and  ask  Congress  for  a  smashing 
tax  Increase  No  one  is  going  to  do  It  be- 
fore the  election — but  Just  wait  until  the 
election  Is  over 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  the  Senator  sees 
nothing  in  view  between  now  and  Janu- 
ary 1973,  so  far  as  recommendations  are 
concerned,  with  reference  to  getting  any 
closer  to  a  balanced  budget? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  No.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that 
I  do  not  see  that  in  the  offlng  at  all.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  see  it  going  in  the 
opposite  direction;  and  the  deficit,  which 
last  year  was  $30  billion,  undoubtedly 
will  be  substantially  greater  than  that 
this  year,  and  possibly  for  the  succeeding 
year. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Is  it  not  true  that  gov- 
ernments, as  do  individuals,  jast  keep 
on  going  further  and  further  in  debt, 
year  after  year,  and  that  finally  some- 
time, in  some  way,  payday  will  come  and 
there  will  be  a  calamitous  situation? 
There  Is  no  way  to  take  care  of  It.  That 
is  true  with  an  Individual;  is  It  not? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  with  an  individual,  and  it 
is  certainly  true  with  a  government.  It 
takes  a  government — certainly  a  gov- 
ernment as  large  and  as  strong  as  the 
United  States — more  years  to  get  to  that 
point:  but  I  am  convinced  that  we  are 
getting  very  near  that  point  now 

Mr  STENNIS.  As  one  who  Ls  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  that  handles  ap- 
propriation bills  for  home  use,  it  Is  al- 
way.s  a  que.stion  of  priorities.  We  heard 
proof  all  this  year  about  moneys  that 
Congress  appropriated  last  year  and  were 
withheld  from  our  own  people,  and  these 
were  projects  whase  validity  and  worth 
no  one  disputed.  These  were  projects  for 
which  people  at  the  State  level  were  un- 
able to  get  the  money.  Perhaps  some  of 
it  was  justly  witfiheld.  At  any  rate,  all 
of  It  was  withheld:  every  penny  over 
the  budget  that  Congress  appropriated 
was  withheld  and  was  deemed  to  be  un- 
worthy for  expenditure  then. 

On  top  of  this,  we  are  about  to  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  these  additional 
billions  of  dollars  for  these  programs, 
some  of  which,  of  course,  have  validity, 
and  I  would  not  try  to  stop  all  of  them. 
But  we  are  asked  to  continue  with  the 
withholding  of  fimds  for  our  own  people, 
continue  to  greatly  Increase  by  billions  of 
dollars  programs  in  this  field,  on  top  of 
the  fact  that — without  claiming  any  spe- 
cial credit — In  the  last  25  years  we  have 
been  more  generous  and  have  done  more 
for  others  under  the  clrciunstances  than 
any  other  government  in  all  recorded 
time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  these  facts  and  for  putting  up  a 


stop-look-and-listen  signal.  I  hope  It  will 
be  partly  heeded.  I  am  certainly  going  to 
stand  with  him. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  agree  thor- 
oughly with  hLs  appraisal. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  conclude  by  say- 
ing again  that  it  is  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  time  has  come  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  American  taxpayer  and 
whether  we  want  to  continue  to  shovel 
more  and  more  tax  funds  overseas  in 
the.se  projects,  .some  of  which,  as  the 
Senator  from  MLssisslppl  has  said,  are 
worthy. 

But  we  must  remember  that  many, 
many  billions  of  dollars  already  have 
gone  overseas,  from  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers,  and  we  are  running  very  se- 
vere deficits. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  oppwrtimity  to  indicate  my 
full  support  for  this  additional  US  con- 
tribution to  the  IDA  of  the  World  Bank. 

I  believe  that  over  the  past  10  years 
the  International  Development  A.ssocia- 
tlon  has  been  the  single  greatest  force  for 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  third  world  nations  It  has  provided 
the  most  Important  source  of  develop- 
ment funds  to  these  nations,  extending 
274  loans  toUling  $3.3  billion  to  some  58 
countries. 

And  I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the 
new  leadership  and  new  directions  for 
the  World  Bank  Uiitiated  by  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  since  his  accession  to  the  World 
Bank  presidency  only  a  few  short  years 
ago. 

In  seeking  to  increase  the  number  of 
reclpienUs  and  to  focus  more  loans  on  the 
areas  of  social  investment  he  has  signifi- 
cantly strengthened  and  furthered  the 
purpose  for  which  Uie  Bank  was  es-tab- 
lished. 

Now  some  107  nations  are  members  of 
the  IDA  and  it  is  widely  recognized  as  the 
single  best  hoije  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  developmg  nations.  It  also  is  the  pri- 
mary model  for  the  success  of  the  multi- 
laterahzation  of  development  assistance. 

And  I  beheve  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize the  advantages  that  the  multilateral 
concept  holds  in  the  area  of  economic 
and  so<::i:i;  development. 

Multilateral  agencies  provide  the  best 
medium  lor  sharing  the  burdens  of  de- 
velopment assistance 

Multilateral  agencies  provide  a  re- 
.source  of  international  expertise  in  the 
problems  ol  development  assistance. 
expertise  that  no  single  nation  can 
match. 

Multilateral  agencies  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  development  programs  to 
t)e  evaluated  almost  solely  on  tlie  basis 
of  economic  and  social  needs  wltliout  the 
political  pressures  that  often  accompany 
bilateral  assistance  decisionmaking. 

Multilateral  agencies  provide  the  dual 
function  of  offering  assLstance  to  nations 
in  economic  planning  and  at  the  same 
time  ofTering  standards  and  discipline 
which  developing  nations  must  meet  in 
their  economic  decisionmaking. 

Multilateral  agencies,  free  from  the 
specific  foreign  policy  restraints  of  indi- 
vidual nations,  can  establish  firm  loan 
criteria  stnd  program  requirements. 

Multilateral  agencies  provide  an  im- 
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portant  stimulus  to  developing  nations, 
encouraging  them  to  fix  program  per- 
formance requirements  within  compre- 
hensive long-range  economic  develop- 
ment plans  which  are  essential  for  their 
long-term  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

It  Ls  for  these  reasons  that  I  believe 
that  the  multilateral  concept  is  extreme- 
ly important  and  should  be  the  major 
source  for  the  channeling  of  U.S.  de- 
velopment assistance  funds  to  the  de- 
veloping nations.  We  have  a  major 
responsibility  to  continue  to  play  a  lead- 
ership role  in  assisting  the  development 
of  the  nations  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  and  we  can  best  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility by  supporting  the  interna- 
tional lending  agencies  such  as  the 
World  Bank,  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  the  Asian  Bank. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  debate  seems 
to  be  concluded.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  would 
agree  with  the  joint  leadership  that  a 
vote  occiu-  on  the  pending  bill  at  3:15 
p.m.,  so  that  in  the  meantime  we  can 
dispose  of  the  joint  resolution  on  the 
school  lunch  program,  wliich  we  have 
held  up  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Montana  be 
willing  to  let  the  vote  come  now  and  then 
immediately  thereafter  take  up  the  joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right.  Immedi- 
ately after  this  vote,  the  Senate  will  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  school  lunch 
program.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson  I ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart',  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes",  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Peli,>.  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Hollingsi, 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr, 
Gravel),  are  necessarily  absent 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  i  Mr.  Baker  i  .  the 
Senator  from  Massachasetts  'Mr. 
Brooke  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis*,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr  GoLDWATER  I ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon 'Mr.  Hatfield \  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  <Mr.  Mathias',  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe',  are  neces- 
sarily ab.sent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr  Miller  > 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  i  Mr  Pack- 
wood*  are  absent  because  of  death  In 
their  respective  families. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present   and   voting,    the   Senator 


from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfuld)  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brck)Kxi,  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr.  CtrHTis) . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachuetts  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  49, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


[No.  264  Leg  1 

YEAS— 49 

Aiken 

Oriffln 

Proxmlre 

Allott 

HarrlB 

HlblcolT 

Bavh 

Hartke 

Both 

Bean 

Humphrey 

SchweUter 

Bellmon 

Inouye 

Scott 

Bennett 

JacJison 

Rmlth 

Bentaen 

JarttB 

Sptarkman 

BogKB 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Buckley 

MrOee 

Stafford 

Case 

McOovern 

Stevenson 

CtaUet 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Church 

Mundale 

Tower 

Cooper 

Muakle 

Tunney 

Cr»n8t>on 

Nelson 

Welcker 

Dole 

Paatore 

wmiama 

Poixg 

Pear»on 

Fulbrlght 

Percy 

NATS— 34 

Allen 

EUender 

McCleBan 

Bible 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Brook 

Fannin 

M  on  toy  a 

Burdlck 

Gambrell 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Oumey 

Ktennia 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hansen 

Btevens 

Cannon 

Hriinka 

S.vmlngton 

Cook 

Jordan.  NO. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Doinlnlck 

Ixmg 

Young 

Eaj.-li'l<>n 

MaKiivison 

Eactlaud 

Mansfield 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Anderson 

Hart 

Mom 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Brtxike 

HolUngs 

Pack  wood 

CurtU 

Hughes 

Pell 

OoldWBter 

Mathias 

Saxbe 

Gravel 

Miller 

So  Uie  bill  (S.  2010)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  2010 
An  act  to  provide  for  increased  participation 

by  the  United  States  In  the  InteriiaiionaJ 

Development  Association 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represmtatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
International  Envelopment  AJBsoclatlon  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereol  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  11.  The  United  States  Governor  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  agree  on  behalf  o*  the 
United  State*  to  contribute  to  the  Associa- 
tion three  annual  installments  of  »320.000,- 
CKX)  each  as  recommended  In  the  'Report  of 
the  Executive  Directors  to  the  Board  of  Got- 
ernors  on  Additions  to  IDA  Resources:  Third 
ReplenLshment,'  dated  July  21,  1970.  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  the  amounts 
neoesesxy  for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  tliree  annual  Installments  of 
•320,000,000  each  for  the  United  States  share 
of  the  Increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
Association." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wlilch  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berr>',  one  of  its  read- 


ing clerks,  annovmced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Hoases  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  9844  >  to  au- 
thorize certain  con.struction  at  nUlitary 
iixstaUations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concturence  of  the 
Senate: 

HR  2082  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  public  lands  in  Wyoming 
to  the   occupants   of   the   land: 

HJl.  3838.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Rose  Scanlo: 

HR  4485  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Estelle 
M  P"as6: 

H  R  4497  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd 
B  Earle: 

H.R.  4779.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Nina 
Daniel: 

HR  6318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Fernande  M  Allen; 

HR  6739  An  act  for  the  relief  of  (Corporal 
Michael  T  Kent,  United  States  Marine  (X>rps 
Reserve:  and 

HR.  6998.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salman 
M.  Hllmy. 

ENBOLLJXI    BILLS    elGNXS 

The  message  further  atmoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills : 

8  74  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  of  the  United  States 
to  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  State  of 
North  Dakota; 

S.  414  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
property  In  the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  the 
Central  Dakota  Nursing  Home:  and 

8.  654.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
E  Keehn. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
Indicated; 

H  R  2082  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certAin  public  lands  In  Wyoming 
to  the  occupant.'-  of  the  land;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  2828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr«  Rose 
Scanlo; 

HR.  4486.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Estelle  M. 
Pass; 

HR.  4497,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uoyd  B. 
Earle: 

H  R  4779  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nina 
Daniel: 

HR  5318  An  act  for  the  relief  of  lire. 
Feruande  M.  Allen: 

H  R  6739.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Corp<wal 
Michael  T  Kent.  United  States  Marine  (Dorps 
Reserve:   and 

H  R  6998  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salman 
M,  Hllmy;  to  the  Committ«e  on  the  Judiciary. 


FREE  OR  REDUCED-PRICE  LUNCHES 
FOR    NEEDY   SCHOOLCHILDREN 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  923,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  assure  that  every  needy 
schoolchild  will  receive  a  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunch  as  required  by  section  9  of 
the  National  School  Limch  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  923  Pursuant  to 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
M  nne-ota  i.-  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  a  vote  on 
tlie  jomt  resolution. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  thank  the  Presid- 
inff  Officer. 

I  wish  to  aok  the  dlstlngrulshed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  one  or  two  questions.  My 
remarks  will  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 

U  i«  my  understanding  that  thiji  reeo- 
lutlon  we  are  voting  on  today  prohiblt-s 
USDA  from  requiring  a  school  district 
to  reduce  the  number  of  children  for  this 
current  school  year  who  are  benefiting 
from  the  fr€^e  or  reduced  lunch  program 
provided  under  section  11  of  the  School 
Lunch  Act. 

Over  5,000  children  in  our  Minneapolis 
schools  were  forced  out  of  the  section  1 1 
program  after  school  began  In  September 
OA  a  result  of  regulations  Issued  by 
USDA  on  AuKust  13,  which  have  since 
been  retained.  Most  of  these  children 
are  attending  schools  which  are  located 
In  low-income  areas  of  the  city 

Is  It  the  understanding  of  the  chair- 
man that  the  resolution  we  are  voting  on 
today  will  enable  the  Minneapolis  board 
of  education  to  restore  eligibihty  to  all 
those  children  who  were  in  the  program 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  who  are 
now  out  as  a  result  of  tiiese  USDA 
regulations? 

Mr  TALMADOE.  The  answer  is  af- 
firmative. If  they  were  enrolled  in  the 
program  and  eligible  under  State  and 
local  regulations  on  October  1  they  will 
continue. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor I  have  one  other  question  Is  It  the 
understanding  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  if  a  State  accepts  an  eli- 
Kiblllty  standard  of  an  individual  school 
district  which  is  different  from  that  es- 
tablished by  the  State  that  such  stand- 
ards will  be  acceptable  by  USDA? 

Mr  TALMAIXjE  The  answer  Is  af- 
firmative for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  thank  the  distm- 
gulshed  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  resolution 
we  aie  voting  on  today  contains  provi- 
sions to  cope  with  the  drastic  changes  in 
."^^hool  lunch  regulations — changes  which 
were  announced  by  the  Department  of 
Aericulture  between  the  time  the  Senate 
passed  Its  earlier  resolution  ajid  House 
consideration  of  the  mea.sure. 

After  the  Senate  passed  its  resolution, 
calhng  for  USDA  to  pay  46  cents  per 
meal  for  each  needy  child — as  opposed 
to  USDA's  proposed  3.9  cents — it  ap- 
peared that  the  Department  concurred, 
but  they  then  olTered  new  proposals 
which  would  have  eliminated  more  than 
600,000  children  from  participation  in 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches.  The 
Hou.se  resolution  restores  the.se  children 
to  participation.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  Hoase  language  by  imanlmous 
consent  so  that  we  can  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Nation's  hungry  schoolchildren. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  White  House, 
after  repeated  requests  from  Congress, 
decided  to  ask  the  Depcirtment  for  clari- 
fication of  what  would  have  been  the 
crippling  USDA  reguiatioiis.  I  am  also 
pleased  tliat  the  clarification  which  the 
President  received  led  him  to  encourage 
the  Department  to  relent  in  its  efforts  to 
save  a  few  pennies  at  tl^e  expense  of 
American  schoolchildren. 

Had  he  taken  such  action  In  August. 


he  could  have  saved  everyone  Involved 

a  lot  of  fnistration  and  tune  consuming 
effort. 

Mr  President,  I  thank  tlie  distln- 
guiahed  chairman  for  the  splendid  lead- 
ership he  has  given  on  the  scliool  lunch 
program.  I  think  the  entire  NaUon  is  in- 
debted to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  the  work  he  ha.s  done  in  call- 
ing this  matter  to  our  aUention.  It  ha.s 
been  a  special  joy  fur  me  to  be  associated 
With  him  in  this  effort. 

Mr  TALMADOE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Lsland. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  everything  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  said,  especially 
111  commendation  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadgf>  A-s  In  tlie  case 
of  his  State,  we  had  the  same  problem 
in  our  State.  It  caused  tremendous  con- 
sternation and  disappointment.  I  am 
happy  to  see  the  matter  has  laeen 
straightened  out 

Mr.  Jt)RDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  tlie  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
President.  I  associate  myself  witii  the 
remarks  that  liave  been  made  regarding 
the  school  lunch  progrnrn  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  I  am 
happy  that  there  lias  been  concurrence 
in  this  matter,  and  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  again,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  doubt  in  connection  with  the 
children  in  any  State  that  they  will  be 
included  in  the  school  lunch  program 
as  It  was  before  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment cut  back  on  tlie  eligibility  of  some 
children  I  am  glad  thi.s  will  be  changed. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
L^Iand  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  the  generosity 
of  their  comments. 

If  no  other  Senator  desires  to  speak 
or  propound  an  inqtiiry  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  tuid 
I  move  the  adaption  of  the  bill. 

Mr  PERCY  Mr.  President,  this  resolu- 
tion is  of  utmost  Importance  It  make* 
sure  that  tliere  will  be  absolutely  no  re- 
ductions In  any  school  district  in  the  pro- 
vision of  federally  reimbursable  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches.  The  resolution 
guarantees  that  the  poor  children  of 
America  will  eat  federally  subsidied  nu- 
tritious meals,  rather  than  unfulfilled 
promises. 

I  think  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
emphasize  our  intent  that  all  needy  chil- 
dren receive  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  pursuant  to  standards  set  by 
local  districts  and  approved  by  the 
Slates.  The  phrase  "pursuant  to  eligibil- 
ity standards  established  by  State  agen- 
cies prior  to  October  1,  1970"  In  section  5 
of  the  resolution  refers  to  our  intent  that 
standards  .set  by  the  district,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  before  October  1,  be 


precisely  the  standards  pursuant  to 
which  Federal  reimbursement  Is  re- 
quired. If  a  school  district  has  set  free 
lunch  standards — <>ven  where  these 
standards  are  higher  than  the  ones  sug- 
gested or  recommended  by  the  State It 

i.s  such  local  district's  standards  that  wlU 
be  federally  reimbursable  as  long  as  they 
were  approved  by  the  States  before  Octo- 
ber 1  As  a  practical  matter,  I  understand 
that  all  of  the  standards  set  by  the  dis- 
tricts were  approved  by  the  respective 
States  prior  to  October  1 

With  this  resolution,  therefore,  we  will 
at  least  hold  the  line  in  every  school  dis- 
trict hi  the  provision  of  federally  reim- 
bursable free  and  reduced  price  lunches. 
Ii  is  my  hope  that  this  re.solution  will  also 
bring  abcnit  substantial  progress  In  the 
.school  lunch  program  so  that  there  wID 
no  longer  be  a  hungry  schoolchlld 

Mr  8CHWEIKER.  Mr  President,  the 
.school  lunch  resolution  we  are  con.<!ider- 
mg  t<xlay  is  one  of  vital  Importance  to 
the  needy  .'choolchildren  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  vigorously  support  its  passage. 

The  resolution  has  several  Important 
provisions.  It  establishes  40  cents  as  the 
minimum  per  meal  Federal  reimburse- 
ment for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches. 
It  establishes  6  cents  as  the  required  av- 
erage rate  of  Federal  reimbursement  for 
all  lunches.  It  prohibits  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  from  cutting  off  Federal 
reimbursement  for  lunches  served  to 
cluldren  now  receiving  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  whose  families'  incomes 
exceed  the  Secretary's  "income  poverty 
guideline."  And  it  authorizes  the  Secre- 
Ury  to  transfer  funds  from  section  32  of 
the  act  of  August  24,  1935.  to  assist 
.schools  which  need  additional  funds  for 
the  school  breakfast  program. 

All  of  these  provisions  are  important. 
In  Pennsylvania,  thousands  of  needy 
children  from  families  with  Incomes 
higher  than  tlie  Secretary's  "Income  pov- 
erty guideline'  might  have  lost  tlielr  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches  were  it  not  for 
this  resolution.  Both  PitUiburgh  and 
Pliiladelphia,  for  example,  set  their  in- 
come eligibility  scales  at  levels  higher 
than  the  Secretary's  $3,940  'income  pov- 
erty guideline."  Philadelphia's  Is  $4,000 
aniiually  for  free  lunches  for  cliildren 
from  a  family  of  four,  and  $4,165  annu- 
ally for  reduced  price  lunches  for  chil- 
dren from  a  family  of  four.  Pittsburgh's 
standard  is  $4,000  for  free  lunches  and 
$7,000  for  reduced  price  lunches  These 
standards  were  set  by  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgli  and  approved  by  the  State 
agency  Tlie  State  agency  recommends 
u  standard  of  $4,000  for  both  free  and 
reduced  price  luncli  eligibility,  but  it 
has  approved  higher  local  standards 
where  local  districts  tiave  set  such  to 
reach  all  the  needy  children  in  their 
area.  This  ret>oiution,  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  to  provide  reimburs'^ment  for 
lunches  served  pursuant  to  "eligibility 
standards  established  by  State  ageiKies," 
includes  within  its  ternis  the  standards 
set  by  districts  like  PhUadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh,  These  local  districts  set  the 
standards.  The  State  agency  approved 
them.  Tlius,  technically  speaklDg,  it  is 
the  State  agency  that  "establishes  "  the 
local  standards,  not  the  local  school  au- 
thorities. Therefore,  Federal  relmbiirse- 
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ment  must  be  provided  for  lunches  served 
pursuant  to  the  higher  levels  established 
by  local  school  districts  that  were  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agency,  provided  only 
tliat  such  standards  were  established 
prior  to  October  1,  1971.  Although  the 
State  agency  recommends  a  standard  of 
$4,000  for  pro\'iding  Federally-reim- 
bursable free  and  reduced  price  lunches, 
It  has  permitted  Pittsburgh,  as  an  ex- 
ample, to  establish  a  $7,000  reduced  price 
lunch  standard  and,  consequently,  we 
direct  the  Secretary  in  this  resolution  to 
federally  subsidize  lunches  pursuant  to 
the  $7,000  standard. 

As  to  section  7  of  the  resolution,  the 
ftiiihority  vested  in  the  Secretary  to 
transfer  .section  32  funds  for  the  break- 
fa.'^t  program,  I  wish  to  note  my  whole- 
hearted support  and  afHrm  that  it  Is  the 
Will  of  Congress  that  this  authority  be 
u-sed  generously  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  declare  my  strongest  support  for  this 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  923, 
Uiat  we  are  considering  today.  I  do  not 
regret  that  we  are  taking  the  time  from 
our  busy  schedule  to  pass  this  measure. 
I  do  regret  that  it  is  necessary  once  again 
to  inform  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  Congress  is  ardently  committed  to 
Insuring  that  no  needy  child  In  this  Na- 
tion shall  go  without  a  nutritious  noon 
meal  even  if  the  child  Is  unable  to  pay 
for  his  limch. 

In  my  State,  Newark  has  determined 
that  it  must  set  its  income  eligibility 
standard  at  $7,500  for  reduced  price 
lunches  for  children  from  families  of  four 
persons.  Newark  decided  that  any  lower 
standard  would  exclude  children  from 
families  who,  although  they  had  incomes 
above  tlie  Secretary's  "income  poverty 
guideline,"  were  unable  to  pay  a  full 
price  for  their  lunches.  By  the  Secretary's 
annoimcement  on  October  6,  1971,  all  of 
those  children  In  Newark  with  family 
incomes  above  $3,940  annually  would 
have  been  denied  federally  reimbursed 
lunches. 

Today's  resolution  requires  the  Secre- 
tar>'  to  provide  reimbursement  for  all 
free  or  reduced  p"ice  lunches  served  pur- 
suant to  income  eligibility  standards  es- 
tabli.shed  by  New  Jersey's  State  agency. 
Since  1943  the  State  agency  has  had  the 
d  ity  of  approving  the  standards  set  by 
local  authorities.  Many  local  school  au- 
thorities in  New  Jersey  set  their  stand- 
ards at  a  level  that  the  State  agency  had 
suggested ;  such  locally  set  standards  are 
then  subsequently  approved  by  the  State 
agency  and  have  thus  l)een  "established  " 
by  the  State  agency.  Other  districts — 
such  as  Newark.  Camden,  Trenton,  Eliza- 
beth, Jersey  City,  and  Paterson — set 
their  standards  higher  than  those  sug- 
gested by  the  State  agency.  These  higher 
standards  were  also  approved  by  the 
State  agency  and  thus  became  "estab- 
lished '  by  the  State.  Under  this  resdu- 
lion  all  of  the  lunches  served  pursuant 
to  each  of  the  above  examples  would 
receive  Federal  reimbursements. 

We  cannot  allow  the  Department  to 
ignore  Federal  law  and  cut  off  New  Jer- 
sey's hungry,  needy  schoolchildren,  "nils 
resolution  will  prevent  further  Illegal  acts 
by  the  Department  and  gtiarantee  the 
noontime  nutrition  of  all  our  children. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  In  ex- 


pressing my  support  for  this  resolution, 
allow  me  to  concentrate  on  one  particu- 
lar point  of  which  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
awtire. 

Mr.  President,  so  frequently  we  have 
passed  legislation  and  set  up  programs 
providing  that  they  would  result  in  the 
feeding  of  needy  children,  and  then  have 
allowed  standards  which  prohibit  many 
poor  people  from  participating  in  these 
programs.  Many  times  we  have  been  at 
fault  simply  because  in  outlining  par- 
ticipation qualifications  we  have  ne- 
glected to  account  for  the  lugher  cost  of 
living  in  urban  areas  that  results  in  a 
working  man  in  a  big  city  being  less  able 
to  feed  his  children  than  a  farmer  mak- 
ing several  thousands  of  dollars  less  than 
his  urban  counterpart.  In  many  cases, 
we  have  not  accounted  for  additional  ex- 
penses in  certain  areas  of  the  coiontry  or 
a  State  which  result  in  a  family  in  that 
locality  being  unable  to  qualify  for  food 
program  benefits  although  his  earnings 
could  not  reasonably  cover  his  food  costs 

That  is  why  we  must  be  sure  to  con- 
tinue the  wise  precedent  we  have  set  with 
the  school  lunch  program.  In  this  pro- 
gram, we  give  local  school  districts  the 
right  to  determine  which  children  are 
needy  in  their  locality.  The  local  dis- 
tricts prescribe  eligibility  standards  for 
free  or  reduced  priced  meals  It  should 
be  clear,  then,  that  section  5  of  this  res- 
olution does  not  cin-tail  that  right  of  the 
local  school  districts,  as  long  as  the  dis- 
trict has  promulgated  its  eligibility 
standards  prior  to  October  1,  1971,  and 
those  guidelines  have  been  accepted  by 
the  State. 

If,  for  instance,  a  local  school  district, 
such  as  a  large  city  school  authority,  has 
set  eligibility  standards  prior  to  October 
1,  1971,  in  excess  of  the  standards  recom- 
mended generally  by  the  State,  that 
school  district  will  still  use  its  own  eUgi- 
bility  standards  and  receive  Federal  re- 
imbursement for  all  free  and  reduce 
price  lunches  served  pursuant  to  its  eUgl- 
bility  standards. 

This  must  be  the  meaning  of  our  newly 
amended  section  9,  through  section  5  oJf 
House  Joint  Resolution  923.  If  that  pro- 
vision is  interpreted  any  other  way,  it 
will  Jeopardize  the  firm  commitment  we 
have  made  that  all  needy  children,  in 
cities,  towns,  and  farms  will  be  fed  pur- 
suant to  such  area^'  needs. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  923  and 
recommend  Its  approval  by  the  Senate. 

On  October  1,  1971.  by  a  vote  of  75  to 
B,  we  passed  a  resolution  to  provide  nu- 
tritious lunches  for  every  needy  child.  At 
that  time  we  were  primarily  concerned 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  in  August  which  would 
have  severely  cut  back  on  payment  rates 
to  schools. 

Less  than  a  week  after  the  Senate 
resolution  was  adopted,  the  Department 
announced  It  would  raise  payment  rates 
but  strictly  limit  school  lunch  eUgiblUty. 
This  step  would  deny  meals  to  an  esti- 
mated 1.5  million  needy  children  who 
have  been  served  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  imder  previous  guidelines. 

As  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  the  President's  own 
expert  on  himger,  remarked  last  week: 

Mo  one  who  baa  followed  the  iBsue  would 
bave  exp«ct«d  the  Administration  to  inter- 


pret "needy"  to  exclude  people  who  are  poor, 

but  not  quite  that  destitute. 

Fiftj'-nine  Members  of  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding the  leadership  of  both  parties, 
wrote  the  President  last  Friday  urging 
that  he  intervene  to  restore  full  eligi- 
bility to  children  who  were  served  free  or 
reduced  price  meals  before  the  I>epart- 
ment's  October  6  aiuiouncement 

This  Monday,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives unanimously  approved  a  joint 
resolution  to  assure  that  no  needy  child 
will  be  forced  out  of  the  program  and 
that  free  and  reduced  price  lunch  ser\ice 
will  be  expanded  to  Include  all  deserving 
yoimgsters. 

A  few  hours  before  the  Hoiise  vote,  the 
administration  released  word  that  It 
would  drop  a  regulation  which  would 
have  eliminated  1.5  million  children  from 
the  school  lunch  program.  Despite  this 
announcement,  the  House  wa^  unani- 
mous in  its  recognition  of  the  need  for 
additional  congressional  action. 

As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times, 
October  19,  1971,  there  are  several  im- 
portant differences  between  the  admin- 
istration's press  release  position  and  the 
House-passed  bill. 

First,  the  House  bill  proNides  for  a 
minimum  reimbursement  rate  of  46  cents 
per  meal  for  meals  served  to  needy  chil- 
dren, while  the  administration  would 
provide  an  average  payment  of  46  cents. 

Since  46  cents  is  substantially  less 
than  the  cost  to  schools  to  produce  and 
serve  a  free  lunch,  we  ought  to  concur 
with  the  House  in  making  this  the 
nunlmtim,  not  the  average,  pa>-ment. 

A  second  distinction  is  that  the  House 
measure  would  lift  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment restrictions  on  the  school  break- 
fast program.  The  administration  nas 
said  only  that  it  will  deal  with  this  Ques- 
tion apart  from  school  limch  regula- 
tions. The  Senate  is  alreadj-  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  House  position  of  provid- 
ing adequate  fimds  to  maintain  the  \'ltal 
school  breakfsist  program. 

Finally,  there  is  some  confusion  over 
whether  local  school  districts  would  be 
able  to  set  a  flexible  income  standard 
which  is  more  lenient  than  statewide 
standards.  Since  the  Department's  Oc- 
tober  18  press  release  was  unclear  on 
this  subject.  Assistant  Secretary  L>ng 
acknowledged  it  "will  be  clarified  soon." 

This  is  not  ver>'  promising  news  for 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  children 
in  Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  and  19  other  major 
cities. 

However,  section  5  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  923  would  require  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  Agricultvu-e  to  reimburse  State 
agencies  and  local  school  authorities  for 
free  and  reduced  cost  meals  served  to 
these  children.  Reimbursement  would 
be  made  during  fiscal  year  1972  accord- 
ing to  eligibility  standards  established 
bv  State  agencies  prior  to  October  1, 
1971. 

Well  before  Octot>er,  Minnesota  and 
many  other  States  adopted  flexible 
eligibility  criteria  in  order  to  assist 
especially  needy  schools  in  metropolitan 
and  other  low-lncwne  areas.  Under 
these  criteria  some  schools  In  Minneap- 
olis and  at  least  22  other  cldes  in  the 
United  States  have  been  permitted  to 
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serve  free  and  reduced  cost  lunches  to 
ciiildren  whoese  parent*'  Incomes  are 
slightly  hlgber  than  statewide  Income 
maximuina. 

It  is  clear  not  only  under  section  5 
but  also  under  section  6  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  923.  that  States  would  be 
able  to  continue  reimbursLDK  schools  for 
meals  served  to  these  clilldreu.  Section 
6  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cuitui-e  sliall  not  lower  minimum  eiigi- 
bihty  staiidards  nor  require  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  children  served  in  any 
school  district  during  the  current  ni.c,aJ 
year. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding,  I 
would  further  point  out  that  the  House 
bill  uses  the  phrase  "eligibility  stand- 
ards" and  not  'income  standards"  in  or- 
der to  permit  State  agencies  to  continue 
their  flexible  pollc'es  for  assistance  to 
needy  schools.  And  to  avoid  the  confu- 
sion and  dislocations  caused  by  recent 
Agriculture  Department  announcements. 
the  House  bill  also  calls  for  a  roll  back 
of  eligibility  criteria  to  those  In  effect 
prior  to  October  1.  1971  I  believe  the 
term  "prior  to"  Is  Important.  The  House 
bill  does  not  say  on  October  1.  or  on 
September  30,  but  prior  to  October  1.  It  is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  acknowledge 
that  some  States  and  .schools  might  have 
restricted  school  hinrh  participation  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  because  of  all 
the  uncertainties  regarding  funding  and 
eligibility  limltetlons  imposed  by  the  Ag- 
riculture Department 

Since  we  have  had  so  many  difficulties 
In  recent  weeks  with  misinterpretations 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  by  of- 
ficials In  the  Department.  I  think  it  i.'; 
essential  for  the  Senate  to  stress — in- 
deed, to  make  unmistakably  clear — ex- 
actly what  the  law  does  mean. 

In  simimary,  with  acceptance  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  923.  the  law  will  mean 
that  eligibility  levels  which  either  the 
States  themselves  set  or  which  they  al- 
lowed local  school  districts  to  set  shall 
be  in  force  for  this  entire  school  year  and 
that  no  eligibility  requirement*  in  any 
school  districts  will  be  rolled  back  for  the 
present  fiscal  year 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  swiftly  ap- 
prove the  House  resolution  to  guarantee 
that  no  child  will  be  arbitrarily  ex- 
cluded from  the  free  and  reduced  price 
limch  program,  If  the  States  agree  that 
he  la  needy,  and  to  extend  benefits  to  all 
children  who  qualify  for  meals  under 
State  eligibility  guidelines, 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  The  .<^enlor  Senator 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Harti  Is  necessarily 
absent  today  At  his  request,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con-sent  that  his  statement  on  the 
school  lunch  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  923' 
be  inserted  in  the  Recoiid  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  kcxNT  BT   Sxnatos  Hast 

The  Eleftolutlon  now  before  the  Senate  is 
oecessary  to  caxry  out  the  Congressional  in- 
tent that  all  ne«5y  children  b*  fed.  The 
Re«oltitlon  prorldea  a  protnlae  to  all  con- 
cerned that  no  euttMMSka  In  onr  commitment 
to  proTld*  F»d*railT-«ubaldl2Wl  ma*la  to  tb* 
poor  will  b«  tolar»t«d.  It  !•  unXortunataly 
Djaoeaamrf  b«cMia*  o<  raocint  avanta  iiiM 
caused  uuuiy  of  us  to  faar  that  the  Apicul- 


ture Department  Intended  to  rtrcumrent  our 
clear  purpoaea  when  we  passed  the  1970 
8ohiX>i  Lunch  Act  anieudments. 

On  August  13,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture propoaed  regulations  ttiat  established 
new  reimbursement  rates  for  school  lunches. 
Piirsuant  to  those  proposed  regulations, 
states  would  have  received  a  maxlmuiit  of 
five  cents  out  of  general  cash-for-food  assist- 
ance for  every  lunch  served,  in  addition. 
States  would  have  received  a  maximum  of  30 
cents  111  special  cash  assistance  for  every  free 
or  reduced  price  lunch  served 

Imine<llately  after  the  publication  of  those 
regulations  the  Congress  was  deluped  with 
protests  from  State  School  Lunch  Prograni 
Directors  from  arovind  the  country  They  as- 
sured us  that  It  waH  Impossible  to  continue 
the  Program  under  present  levels — let  alone 
gel  t!ie  necessary  Job  done  of  expanding  t^he 
Program  to  all  children  In  all  schools — with 
such  a  reimbursement  system.  They  felt  it 
necessary  to  obtain,  as  a  minimum,  40  cents 
from  special  cash  assistance  for  every  free 
and  reduced  price  lunch  and  at  least  five 
cents  for  every  hmch  from  general  cash-for- 
food  assistance 

On  October  6  1971.  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  announced  the  Department's 
Intention  to  prmniUgute  new  regulations  that 
Would  convert  the  iiaUuraUy-inlnumun  "in- 
come poverty  giudellneti'  Uito  a  celling  over 
which  no  free  or  reduced  price  Iiuiches  could 
t*  provided  under  the  Act  Pursuant  to  the 
DepR.-tnient>  declared  Intentions  school  dis- 
tricts would  not  be  reimbursed  for  any  free 
or  reduced  price  meals  served  to  needy  chll- 
Uren  whose  Income*  exceeded  the  'Inconie 
povarty  guideline  The  eHect  ol  this  regula- 
tioc,  If  promulgated  in  tluaJ  fL>nn.  would  be 
to  reduce  PllgilJUlty  standards  In  44  States, 
thereby  eliminating  over  one  minion  needy 
children    from    the    School    Lunch    Prngram 

The  proposed  regulatJ<infl  that  were  an- 
nounced on  October  6  would  wholly  frustrate 
Congressional  intentions  of  feeding  all  needy 
schoolchildren.  Since  1&46.  when  the  School 
Luncii  Act  Wild  passed,  locul  .school  authori- 
ties and  State  agencies  have  been  mandated 
to  establl.sh  free  and  reduced  price  lunch 
stanclards  f"r  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  no 
child  would  be  denied  a  meal  because  of  the 
family's  Inability  to  pay.  The  determination 
as  to  what  those  standards  should  be  was 
exclusively  left  up  to  the  local  achooi  author- 
Uies  and  suae  agencies  so  that  they  would 
esta.bllsh  free  and  reduced  price  lunch  stand- 
ards that  covered  all  needy  children  In  their 
area 

In  1970.  with  the  passage  of  PL  91  248.  we 
placed  one  limitation  on  the  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunch  standards  established  by 
the  local  school  authorttlea  and  StAte  ae;en- 
cles.  The  1870  lef^slatlun  astabll&taed  the  "In- 
c«>me  poverty  guideline'  that  waa  to  be  used 
aa  a  niixUmum  floor  for  (re«  and  reduced 
price  lunch  standards  No  school  district 
could  establish  standard.^  below  this  "tncome 
poverty  guldeUne"  that  was  equivalent  to 
the  HEW -GEO  poverty  line. 

Although  an  "tncooM  poverty  guldelloe" 
was  aatAhllsbed  under  tb*  1070  amendments. 
Congress  made  it  clear  that  local  school  au- 
thonues  aiul  State  ageuclaa  were  mandated 
to  establish  higher  eligibility  standards  to 
reflect  the  varying  needs  of  all  children  In 
their  areas.  Such  considerations  as  cost  of 
llvuifj,  geographical  factors,  and  local  eco- 
nomle  conditions  would,  tiierefora.  be  taJcen 
Into  oonstdoration  by  such  State  agenclea 
and  looal  school  authorities.  In  so  doing,  the 
Congresa  rejected  a  uniform  DaUooai  stand- 
ard  and  reafflrmed  the  principle  that  State 
agencies  and  local  school  districts  had  the 
light  to  determine  the  varying  needs  of  chil- 
dren in  their  areas. 

Tlierefore,  their  mandate,  to  eatal^Ush  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches  for  all  needy  chil- 
dren. rMivalned  intaot  exoapt  that  tbeir 
standards  could  not  fall  below   the     Uioocne 


poverty  guideline."  Funding  under  the  Act 
was  to  be  made  available  to  such  districts 
and  agenclaa  so  that  they  oould  fulflll  th« 
statutory  mandate 

If  the  Department  should  promulgate  the 
regulations  It  announced  on  October  8,  It 
would  do  so  contrary  to  the  Intentions  of 
Ccnf^Tffis  and  the  legislation  passed  In  I94e 
and  1970  To  make  this  clear  and  to  make 
sure  that  no  cuthaclu  In  the  provision  of 
tree  and  reduced  prloe  lunches  to  needy  chll- 
dreu  »1U  be  permitted— I  urge  that  we  act 
favorably  on  tlils  Resolvitlon  It  accompUsbes 
several  Important  objectives,  all  of  which 
are  necessary  to  fulflll  our  comnnltnient  to 
feed  all  poor  schoolchildren. 

Three  prnvislon.s  of  this  Resolution  are 
vitally  necessary-  to  naalutaln  and  lm^)reve 
our  efforts  under  the  child  feeding  programa 
Under  the  Resolution,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture would  provide  an  absolutely  mlul- 
mum  Federal  relm.bursement  rate  of  40  cent* 
to  every  school  district,  out  of  special  assist- 
ance funds,  for  every  free  and  reduced  price 
lunch  served  In  addition,  the  Secretary  must 
provide  a  State  average  relmburaement  rate 
of  six  cents — out  of  general  cash-lor-food  as- 
sistance— for  each  fully  paid,  reduced  pries 
and  free  meal  served  m  the  Program. 

The  Resolution  al.so  requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary continue  to  provide  Federal  reim- 
bursement for  all  the  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  served  pursuant  to  lncf«ne  eligibil- 
ity standards  set  by  local  school  autborltlas 
even  if  those  local  standards  are  higher  than 
the  Secretary's  "inoome  poverty  guideline." 
The  Resolution  states  that  reimbursement! 
must  be  provided  (or  aU  lunches  ,  ,  "served 
pursuant  to  eligibility  standards  establLshed 
by  -State  agencies  prior  to  October  1.  1971" 
In  practice,  a  few  States  require  all  local 
school  districts  to  set  their  eligibility  stand- 
ards lit  levels  prescribed  by  the  State.  The 
State  of  West  Virginia  is  one  of  those  few 
Stau-s  itiat  requires  local  districts  to  Imple- 
ment a  state-prescribed  eligibility  standard. 

AU  of  the  other  States  recommend  or  sug- 
gest one  or  more  standards  but  f)ermlt  the 
districts  to  establish  higher  eligibility  stand- 
ards than  the  ones  gtigfrested  by  the  State  la 
fact,  some  of  those  States  set  statewide  min- 
imum standards  that  may  be  Increased,  but 
not  decreased,  by  the  local  districts  Wltli 
this  Hesoluuou,  we  make  It  clear  that  Fed- 
eral relmburiiemieat  must  be  provided  pur- 
.suant  to  the  district's  higher  standards,  as 
long  as  the  State  approved  thoee  higher 
standards  before  October  1  1971  In  fact.  It 
Is  clear  that  al]  of  the  rtandaj-ds  established 
by  the  looal  districts  around  the  country 
were  already  approved  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year 

Consequently,  the  following  would  be  re- 
quired under  Section  9  of  this  ReaolutUm. 
Where  a  Stale  has  required  every  district  to 
Implement  a  State-prescribed  eligibility 
standard  and  has  left  no  discretion  to  looal 
school  districts.  It  is  that  standard  thart  will 
be  supported  with  federal  reUnbarscmante. 
As  I  said,  there  are  only  a  handful  of  States 
for  which  this  woiild  apply.  For  all  o*  the 
other  States.  Federal  relinbursetnent  will  be 
provided  pursuant  to  eligibility  atanrtards 
set  by  the  local  school  districts.  We  use  the 
term  "standard  established  by  State  agen- 
cies .  ,  ."  In  this  context  to  denote  that 
the  State  permitted  dl«trict«  to  eetabilali 
free  lunch  eligibility  standarcki;  the  dtatrteta 
did  In  fact  eatabllsh  thalr  own  aUglblUtr 
standards;  and  the  State  approved  tboae 
currenUy-i^iperatlng  ellglbuuy  standards. 
Technically,  therefore,  the  8t*te  "aatai>- 
Ilshed"  those  eligibility  ttandarda  although. 
In  fact,  the  local  districts  set  up  those 
standards 

FliuUly.  this  Reaoiutlon  Instructs  tiie  Agri- 
culture Seoratary  to  allow  Beotton  S2  funds 
that  hav«  been  and  will  b«  aUoaat«d  to  tbe 
States  to  be  uaed  for  the  Sefaoot  Breakfast 
Program   aa   well    aa  for   tba   Sohod   Lunch 
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Program  Section  33  funds  shall,  therefore 
conunue  to  be  fully  transferable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  implementing  and  admlnlatenng 
th4>  School  BrsfLkfast  Program. 

The  Beac)lutlon  we  t^ve  brfore  us  today 
wUl  help  procecl  the  i^eedy  chlldroD  through- 
out the  country.  I  am  pleased  to  support  It 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
Lime  yielded  back? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  All  time  is  >-ielded 
back.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  wsis  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion ia.  Shall  the  joint  resolution  pass? 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  923) 
was  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wluch 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed 

Mr.  TALMADGE  1  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, for  tlie  information  of  the  Senate 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 


DISCONCERTING    TRENDS    IN    SUP- 
PLY OF  ECONOMIC  INFORMATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  I  am 
concerned  by  the  continuing  comments 
by  respectable  economists  and  reporters 
covering  the  economic  scene  raising 
questions  of  the  credibility'  of  Federal 
statistical  reports  and  the  management 
of  economic  news. 

Because  of  this  concern,  I  have,  as 
Chairman  oi  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, called  on  Dr.  George  Shultz,  Di- 
rector of  the  OlQce  of  Management  £ind 
Budget,  to  review  before  the  committee 
actioiis  being  taken  to  reorganize  Fed- 
eral statistical  agencies  and  to  reshape 
the  flow  of  economic  Information. 

In  thi5  context,  I  was  particularly  dis- 
turbed by  the  announcement  yesterday 
that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is 
di.scontinuing  its  quarterly  review  of  the 
employment  situation  in  urban  poverty 
nei(;hborhoods  Thi«  was  reported  In  a 
Washington  Post  story  which  appeared 
today  arKl  which  I  ask  unanlmoua  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
BLS  action  means  that  thle  vsiluable  re- 
lease, showing  the  terrible  pil«ht  of  the 
poor  in  urban  poverty  neighborhoods  will 
not  be  available  In  the  critical  yetir  of 
1972  CHer  14  percent  of  the  blacks  In 
Uiese  areas  were  unemployed  last  lum- 
mer,  compared  with  11  percent  the  year 
before  and  7  percent  In  the  summer  of 
1969 

One  may  well  wooder  whether  this  is 
another  step  by  this  administration  to 
eliminate  poverty  by  dropping  this  word 
from  the  directory.  Is  it  that  tWs  ad- 


ministration wants  the  ugly  fact  of  pov- 
erty to  be  covered  over  In  the  forth- 
coming election  year? 

The  excuses  given  by  the  administra- 
tion for  the  dropping  of  these  vital  data 
on  poverty  just  do  not  hold  water.  The 
data  have  long  been  recogniaed  by  ex- 
perts a-s  lielng  far  from  perfect  and  In 
need  of  major  repair  But  many  qtics- 
tions  remain  to  be  answered  Why  are 
these  data  being  dropi»ed  now?  Why  not 
undertake  steps  to  improve  the  statistics? 
Does  there  have  to  be  a  gap  of  over  a 
year— until  sometime  in  1973,  after  the 
election? 

The  Census  Bureau  which,  I  am  told, 
i.'^  immediately  responsible  for  the  deci- 
sion to  discontinue  this  series  at  this 
time  must  be  asked  to  answer  these  and 
other  questions.  For  example,  how  many 
persons  were  working  In  the  provision  of 
this  information?  What  were  some  of  the 
higher  priority  tasks  which  apparently 
caused  the  decision  to  discontinue  this 
work? 

I  intend  to  ask  the  Census  Bureau  Di- 
rector to  supply  the  Congress  with  an- 
swers to  the.se  questions.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  BLS  report  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.> 

EiTHnrrr  1 

IF^m  the  Washington  Post,  Oct    20,   18711 

BLjtcK     Jobulss     Ratx     Rises     in     Ghettos. 

STATisnrs  ON  Poor  Akcas  Bvsfentjcd 

Black  unemployment  in  the  nation's 
ghettos  rose  from  12  to  14  per  cent  dtu-lng 
the  third  quarter  of  this  year  The  white  rale 
fell   from  8  to  6  6  per  cent 

In  announcing  this,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  also  said  It  would  suspend  these 
statistics  after  the  fourth  quarter  In  order 
to  change  over  Jrom  1960  to  1970  census  data 

Commlaalontr  of  Uibor  Statistics  Geoffrey 
H  Moore  and  his  chief  public  relation*  offi- 
cer were  out  of  town  and  couldnt  be  reached 
for  comment.  Other  Bl^S  officials  vigorously 
denied  tliat  there  was  any  polUlcal  motiva- 
tion behind  discontinuance  of  the  statistics, 
hciwever 

The  Bureau  said  It  wonld  take  until  "some- 
tlme  in  1»73"  before  the  rtatlstlcai  aeries 
could  be  resumed 

BL,S  has  been  under  fire  sine?  last  spring 
for  aUegedly  allowing  Its  data  on  unemploy- 
ment, prlcee  and  wages  to  t>econie  subjeict  to 
political  pressures  First  It  abandoned  Its 
long-.standlng  monthly  briefings  on  these 
figures  and  more  recently  It  removed  As- 
■istant  Cotnmlssloner  Harold  Goldstein  from 
the  sensltlTe  Job  of  explaining  the  statistics 
to  the  press 

A  BLS  Bpokeeman  said  yestertjay  the  porer- 
ty  neighborhood  flgures  were  being  aban- 
doned temporarily  because  they  were  no 
longer   reliable,    baaed    as    they    are   on    1960 

Before  the  briefings  were  discontinued. 
Goldstein  had  erplalned  to  reporters  that, 
historically,  black  unemployment  has  risen 
alowly  during  the  early  stage*  of  a  re«e«lon 
but  increased  rapidly  later. 

Nationally  the  black  unemployment  rate 
was  10.5  per  cent  In  Septemt)er  compared 
to  5  4  i>er  oent  for  whites  Yeeterday's  report 
said  that  the  rate  for  blacks  In  100  urban 
jwverty  neighborhoods  rose  from  11.9  per 
c:ent  In  the  Aptrll-June  period  to  14.1  per 
cent   last  <juarter. 

The  rata  for  aU  persons  In  these  arvas  In- 
creased frotn  10  1  to  10  4  per  cent  (taring 
the  period,  BLS  aald  The  rate  fco"  wbltee 
declined  slightly. 


EzHiarr  3 

[VS.    Department    of    Labor   News   Belease, 
Oct    19,   1971] 

Turn  ElitPLx  YM«KT  Sm.-«TioH  in  Ueban   Pov- 

EKTT  NEiGHBOaaOODS:   TtUMO  QtJASTEI   1971 

Employnient  and  anemptoyment  in  the 
poverty  neighborhoods  of  the  Nations  100 
largest  metropolitan  areas  were  essenti&lly 
tinchanged  between  tbe  second  ai^d  third 
quarters  of  1971,  the  U.S  I>epartment  of  Le- 
bor'e  Bureau  of  Labor  StatLslics  reported  t<;- 
day  The  unentployment  rate  for  urban  pen - 
erty  neighborhoods  was  10.4  percent  In  ti-iC 
third  quarter  of  197!  (seasonally  adlusted 
Tlrtualiy  the  same  as  In  the  second  quarter 
1 10  I  percent*.  TTie  rave  for  ether  urban 
neighborhoods  i6  9  percent \  was  also  about 
unchanged  oyer  the  quarter  as  was  the  rate 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole   (6.0  p>ePoent ) . 

LABOB    rOECE    AND    EMPU3YMINT 

Tlie  civilian  noninstltutlonal  papulation  In 
poverty  neighlxjrhoods  declined  slightly  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1971. 
while  the  labor  force  remained  unchanged. 
These  poverty  neighborhoods  account  for  ap- 
proximately 7'-5  percent  of  the  country's  f>op- 
ulatlon   and  labor  force. 

Employment  In  poverty  neighborhoods 
averaped  5  5  mUllon  In  the  third  quarter,  sea- 
sonally adjusted,  the  same  as  In  the  first  2 
quarters  of  the  year  In  contrast,  employment 
In  the  other  urban  neighborhood?  rose  sub- 
Btantlally  for  the  second  straight  quarter. 

rNIMPLOYMENT 

Although  the  overall  unemployment  rate  in 
urban  poverty  neigh borh(X>ds  was  unchanged, 
the  rat«  for  adult  women  declined  on  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  basis  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1971,  while  that  for  adult  men  Increfised. 
The  rate  for  adult  women  fell  from  89  to 
77  percent  t>etween  the  second  and  third 
quarters,  marking  the  flrst  decline  since  the 
third  quarter  of  1969.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  adult  male  rate  rose  from  63  to  9.4  per- 
cent, the  second  straight  quarterly  advance 
The  unemployment  rate  for  teenagers  at  26  0 
percent,  was  not  significantly  changed  over 
the  quarter. 

The  Jobless  rate  for  whites  In  urban  pov- 
erty neighborhoods  was  8  0  percent  (season- 
aUy  adjusted)  in  the  third  quarter,  down 
from  B  I  percent  in  the  prerlous  quarter. 
In  contrast  the  rate  for  Negroes  rose  from 
11.9  to  14  1  percent  between  these  2  quarters. 
As  a  result,  the  ratio  of  Negro-to- white  Job- 
less rates  in  these  neighborhoods  increased 
substantially  from  1  3  to  1  to  1.8  to  1 — ttoe 
same  ratio  as  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole 

■nie  decline  In  the  white  Jobiew  rate  re- 
flected declines  over  the  quarter  In  the  sea- 
sonally adjusted  rates  for  t>oth  adult  women 
(  from  8  3  to  5  0  percent )  and  teenagers  ifnjm 
23.8  to  19.0).  The  rise  In  U»e  Negro  rate.  In 
contrast  was  due  to  increased  jobSessness 
among  adult  men,  whose  rate  rose  from  9.8 
to  13  1  percent  (seasonally  adjusted) 
OVCT-TTTE-TXAK  umxopaffXTrrs 

Between  the  third  quarters  of  1970  and 
1971 ,  both  ttie  population  and  the  labor  force 
In  urban  poverty  areas  were  virtually  un- 
changed As  a  result,  the  proportion  of  the 
population  16  years  of  age  and  orer  In  the 
labor  force  was  about  the  same  (57.0  per- 
cent I  In  other  urban  aelghborhcxxls,  the 
labor  force  participation  rate  also  remained 
unchanged,  as  the  labor  force  tner«ase  In 
these  areas  over  tlie  year  was  prtyortlonal  to 
the  population  increase.  Employment  In  pov- 
erty neighborhoods  decreased  by  110.000  over 
Om  year  ( not  seasonally  adjusted  i .  vhile  un- 
employment rt»e  by  a  comparable  amount. 
xacpoarairr  noiks 

Publication  of  statlaUos  on  urban  poverty 
neighborhoods  will  be  dtaocntlnuad  Mtnpo- 
rarlly  following  tbe  next  release  oa  Iburtb 
quarter  1971  deTelopoMaU.  Be(lnnlag  In 
January  1973.  Irtrntlfteatlori  oi  powmxy  areas 
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on  a  basis  coaslstent  with  prevloualy  piib- 
lUhe^cl  data  will  not  be  possible  becausse  the 
sampling  and  estimation  procedures  for  the 
t'urreut  Population  Survey  iCPSi,  from 
which  the  poverty  area  data  are  derived, 
*;li  at  that  time  be  adjiisted  to  reflect  the 
inrr<xluctlon  of  1970  decennlsLl  census  data 
and  matertaU 

Delineation  of  poverty  area-s  la  the  current 
serie.s,  which  began  In  1967.  utilizes  1960 
dereinual  census  tracts,  and  the  criteria  fur 
the  selection  of  poverty  neighborhoods  are 
Mailed  on  data  from  the  ia60  census  (See 
nute  at  end  of  release  )  The  introduction 
Into  the  CP8  of  1970  census  data  and  1970 
criteria  for  defining  ptiverty  areas  will  sig- 
nificantly alter  the  identmcat  ion  of  poverty 
areas,  and  it  will  not  be  pos,sible  to  con- 
tinue the  current  series  u.sing  the  1960  pov- 
erty area  designations 


After  the  CPS  redesign  Is  completed,  and 
the  necessary  Census  data  are  available  u> 
delineate  the  new  poverty  area  boundaries. 
publication  of  p<iverty  neighborhood  data  will 
be  resumed  probably  sometime  In  1973  The 
new  series  will  al»o  then  be  extended  to 
c<iver  all  povertv  area.s  In  the  United  States, 
wr.h  breakouts  available  for  metropolitan 
and  iiDnnieiropolitan  areas  Ft)r  these  rea- 
»*.)ns  the  ptiverty  area  data  that  will  l>e  pub- 
lished following  this  transition  period  wU! 
not  be  directly  conipnrable  with  those  pui)- 
U.shed  covering  the  1967   71  perl.Kl 

Nort  -  The  data  presented  In  thlis  re- 
!e:i.se  h.re  derived  from  the  Current  Popula- 
tuui  Survey,  which  Is  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  for  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics.  The  poverty  neighborhood 
classification   waa  developed  by  the  Bureau 


of  the  Ceiisus  and  la  ba«ed  on  a  ranking 
of  census  tracts  according  to  1960  data  on 
Income,  education,  skills,  housing,  and  pro- 
portion of  broken  families  The  p>ooreet  one- 
t^fth  of  these  tracts  In  the  Nation's  loo 
largest  metropolitan  areas  are  considered 
jxTverty  neighborhoods  The  poverty  nelgh- 
borhcKid  statistics  probably  include  some 
middle-  and  uppwr-lncome  families  and  also 
exclude  some  poor  famlllen  who  live  in  oth- 
er urban  neigh borhcxxls  In  1967.  for  exam- 
pip,  only  Bb<jul  one-third  of  the  Negro  fam- 
ilies living  in  poverty  neighborhoods  had  in- 
comes below  the  ptjverty  level  as  defined  by 
the  Social  .Se<-urlty  Admlni.slrallon.  These 
data,  therefore,  do  not  represent  the  exact 
dlmen.'ilons  of  the  employment  problem.s  of 
all  p'N'r  people  but  k.'c  in.stead  minimal  es- 
timates of  the  adverse  condltlon.s  of  resldpnu 
in  these  sf>eclflc  poverty  neighborhoods  i 


TABLE  1.-  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  PERSONS  It  YEARS  AND  OVER  IN  URBAN  POVERTY  AND  OTHER  URBAN  NEIGHBORHOODS  '  BY  COLOR 

INumbtr  in  Uiouundx 


SMSonaNy  idhisM 


Enploymtnt  status 


3d  quartor     3d  quarter 
\m  1970 


3(tq«iartar 
1971 


2d  quarter 
1971 


lit  quartaf    4th  quarter 
1971  1970 


3d  quarter 
1970 


2d  quarttr 
1970 


1st  quartar    4th  quartar 
1970  1969 


3d  quartar 
19S} 


ALL  PERSONS 

Urban  povarty  naigttborlioods: 

Civilian  latwr  force 

EmploynMirt. 

Unemptoymtnt 

Unemployment  rate    

Other  urban  neighborhoods: 

Civilian  labor  lorca 

Employment 

UnemploymanL 

Unemployment  rate 

WHITE 

Urban  poverty  neighborhoods: 

Civilian  MtW(  lotce 

EmptoyMWil 

Unemptoymtot 

Unemptoyment  rata.  

Other  urban  neighborhoods: 

Civilian  labor  force 

Employ  ment 

Unanploymant.. 

Unaoiployment  rata 

NEGRO  AND  OTHER  RACES 

Urban  poverty  neighborhoods. 

Civilian  labor  lore* 

EmptoyRMfit 

UnMiipleyiiMnt 

Unemployment  rate      

Other  urban  neighborhoods: 

Civilian  tabor  forca 

Employment 

UnampkqriiMnL 

UnMBploytntiit  rat* 


6,192 

6.180 

•,137 

t.llt 

6,071 

t.161 

6.146 

6.255 

6,271 

6.230 

6.369 

S,S«) 

S,66S 

511 

5.S22 
636 

5,5C1 
618 

5,525 
546 

5,605 
556 

5.630 
516 

5.812 
443 

5.876 
395 

5,908 

322 

f.  'K8 

632 

jy 

1(L2 

1.3 

40.7«l 

10. 4 
41,325 

lai 

40.817 

B.0 
40,634 

9.0 
40.717 

S.4 

40.464 

7.1 
40,259 

40,  m 

5.2 

39.764 

Li 

41.  «M 

1?  rm 

n,w 

SS.B12 

1,970 

3<.903 
2.421 

3t,S45 

2.372 

3t.2S( 
2.33« 

31351 

2.  act 

31,575 

i.m 

3I.4SS 

1,903 

SI.S7S 

l.S4( 

38.410 
1,354 

v.n\ 

Tss 

1,2U 

6.1 


4.8 


S.9 


5.8 


5.9 


5.8 


4.7 


4.5 


3.9 


35,540 
2,172 


35,421 
1.730 


35.296 

2.076 


35,141 
2.033 


35,009 
2.039 


35,059 
2,101 


35,198 
1.658 


35,  167 

1,556 


35^399 

1.390 


5.B 


4.7 


S.6 


&S 


S.S 


Sl7 


4.5 


4.2 


3.7 


9.0 


6l6 


9.9 


9.0 


9.3 


7.9 


<iS 


7.0 


S.3 


>  Pertains  only  to  the  100  largest  SMSA'v 

TABLE  2.-UNEMPL0YMENT  RATES  IN  URBAN  POVERTY  AND  OTHER  URBAN  NEIGHBORHOODS '  BY  COLOR,  SEX.  AND  AGE 


Saawmlly  adjusted 


Color,  sax,  and  aga 


3d 

quartar 

1971 


3d 

quartar 

1970 


3d 

quadtr 

1971 


2d 

40  after 

1971 


Isi 

quartar 

1971 


4tk 

quartar 

1970 


3d 

quartar 
1970 


2d 

quartar 

1970 


1st 

quartar 

1970 


URBAN  POVERTY   N'.  :r,HB0»K00as 

Total                                         10  7  B  3 

Mdlei    ^'0 /«ajs  and  over . .. ..  8.3  6.2 

Fem<Mi>»   TO  years  «nd  over 8.2  6.8 

Bott!  ieiei    16  to  19  i»»n 27.5  24.9 

*M,                                  7.9  6.6 

M»|«s   ?fi  »»ais  and  ov«r       .  6  9  5.1 

f«ma4»s    ^'0  years  and  Dvsf.   .. ._  'i  b  S.9 

Both  wies.  16  to  19  yean — .„ ^0.1  17.7 

•H.giQ  ani)  jther  races         ^.. 13.9  I'll 

MaiM   20  yean  inil  ovaf 10.9  '  "^ 

F»ma(e?   2U  ye»f»  and  ever . .  11  5  8    ) 

Both  se<es    16  to  19  vearj   37  b  3<  9 

Fcx>tnote  at  end  of  table. 


10.4 
9.4 
7.7 

26.0 
8.0 
7.9 
5.0 

19.0 

l<  1 


I! 


10  1 
8.3 
8.9 

27.8 
9  1 
7  4 
8.3 

23  8 

11  9 
9  8 

m  0 

36  .' 


9.0 
7.1 
7,8 
28.9 
7  7 
6.6 
7  3 
18.1 
U  0 

7  8 

8  i 
44   9 


»  0 

7.7 

15 

215 


8.4 

7.0 
6.4 

24.4 
6.7 
6,0 
5  2 

16.6 

10  9 
8  8 
7  9 

3,  9 


7.1 
6.0 
5.0 

22.2 
S.0 
5.3 
4.5 

116 
8.8 
7  3 
5,7 

SLS 


13 
4.7 
5.0 
22  5 
5.3 
4  6 
^ 

13 
8 
4 
6 

3b 


3.4 


35,203 
1.I9C 


3.3 


4.9 


4th 

quartar 

1969 


s  ? 

3  » 

4  8 
1«  0 

4  I 
3  2 
3   ? 

11  9 
6  I 
3  7 
6  3 

?6  7 


3.2 


3. 757 

3.725 

3,742 

3,713 

3.696 

3,799 

3.700 

3.752 

3.749 

3.693 

3,751 

3,4« 

3,479 
247 

3,444 
291 

3,375 
339 

3.403 
293 

3.50. 

3,451 
249 

3,526 
22S 

3,552 
197 

3,541 
152 

3,5H 

2K 

163 

7.« 

37.712 

6.6 

37, 151 

9.0 

37,362 

9.1 
37. 191 

7.7 
37,049 

7.9 
37,160 

17 
31956 

10 
31723 

5.3 

31759 

4.1 
31399 

4.3 

35,901 

34,729 
1.091 


3.8 


2,435 

2,454 

2,427 

2,411 

2,393 

2,367 

2.446 

2.506 

2,529 

2,540 

1591 

2.096 

2,190 
264 

2,095 
342 

2,124 
297 

2,121 
262 

2,106 
261 

2,190 
299 

2,294 
221 

2,324 
202 

2.369 

172 

2.407 

3«9 

189 

13.9 

10.8 
X631 

14.  1 
3,959 

11,9 

3,728 

11.0 
3,587 

11.0 
3,559 

10.9 
3,624 

8.8 

3,530 

10 
3.462 

18 
3,363 

7  3 

3,964 

3.300 

3.609 

3.391 
240 

3,607 
351 

3.391 
336 

3.299 

299 

272 

3,399 

235 

'•SJ 

3,279 
194 

3,203 
190 

'•IS 

355 

170 

12 


Jd 

quarter 

1969 


5  5 

3  6 

4  9 
2!  2 

4  3 
3  2 

3  7 
1^  t 

7  J 

4  3 

6  S 
?8  I 
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TABLI  2  -  UNEMPLOYMEKT  RATES  Ift  URBAN  POVEWTY  AlrtI  OTMtP  URBAN  WEtGHBORHOOOS      BY  COLOR    SEK    ARO  AGE  -Cootmuwl 


Celor,  sax,  t 


OTHER  URBAN  NEIGHBCRHOODS 


Total 


Malaa.  26  years  and  aver 

femaki,  20  years  and  oirtr 

Both  stxes,  16  to  19  years 

White 

Males,  20  years  aid  Mrar. 

Females.  20  veers  and  a»er 

BoU  saiss,  16  to  13  years. 

Negro  aad  other  races  .  

Males,  20  years  and  over 

females,  a)  rears  and  over 

Batk  aaaw,  16  la  19  years 


«.! 
4.1 
13 
t7.« 
19 

Vi 

119 

10 
6.6 
7.9 

314 


I  Pertains  only  to  100  largest  SMSA's. 


TAMPERING     WI'I  H     THE     BUREAU 

OF   L.«iBOR   STATISTICS    REPOF^T- 

ING 

7vlr.  HUNtPHREY  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  w!ion  thp  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Coinmitt^e  'Mr. 
Proxmihe'  comnioiilexl  in  reference  to 
the  re<:)rgaaizaUon  of  the  sLatii-tlcal  in- 
formation from  uie  Bureau  of  Labor  SUi- 
tisUcs  I  wish  to  make  coniment  of  my 
own  because  I  am  very  much  conct-rnt-d 
about  what  l.s  happening  In  that  airenr.v 
I  served  with  tlic  di.stlnguLshcd  chairma:i 
of  the  coinniiLteo.  Uic  ScnaU^r  from 
Wisconsin  iMi.  Phoxmirk',  on  llie  Joint 
Committee  on  tlie  Economic  R«»port  I 
con.sider  the  work  of  that  committee  to 
be  particularly  of  importance:'  during 
these  weeks  and  month.';  now  as  we  are 
going  through,  phase  I  and  pl^iase  II  of 
the  new  econ:)niic  program.  Tliat  com- 
mittee will  give  a  guod  deal  of  Uine  and 
attention  U)  development'^  under  broad 
outlines  laid  down  by  ihe  Pie.'-ident  and 
the  details  of  thr  e<-onnn'.ic  p.-oprani. 
particularly  p^-a'^f  H 

Mr.  President.  I  hiivc  taken  the  floor 
twice  now  to  oige  Uiat  the  administra- 
tion return  tlie  BuiCi.u  of  Lubor  SUti.s- 
tics  to  Its  formerly  unci:aUeinied  jx)si- 
tion  a.s  a  reixirun  :  aKency  of  co.-npetenc  e 
and  credibility 

TTie  iiresent  controversy  involves  the 
pre.s6  reiKirtin,,'  of  unemployment  sta- 
tistics. 

These  stalL->tic.s  were  fonnerly  re- 
lea.sed  at  a  press  conference  staffed  by 
the  BLS  technicians  The  teclLnicians. 
as  one  would  expect,  retxirted  the  facts 
occurat^ly  and  fully,  even  thouRh  the 
facts  showed  the  failure  of  tne  economic 
game  plan.  Tlie  admini-Ntration  di.-- 
continued  the  press  conferences. 

Now.  the  reorganization  lLa,s  been 
ord.  red,  api-ianently  to  assure  tliat  policy 
ana;v.st.s,  rather  than  ^lUsticul  analysts. 
Will  be  m  t!^  highly  sen.sitlve  Job  of 
rp!,ortinR  unemployment  ,'«tatlstics 

Thus,  a  new  prxiup— the  analysts- 
would  be  interposed  betweeii  the  public 
and  the  men  who  compile  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  tiiree  articles  printed  In  tfie 
Re  ORD.  Ttie  first,  by  Alexander  Uhl, 
con  tains  tlie  story  on  the  BLS  reorgani- 
zation: the  second  is  a  Pres.?  Associates 
backgrotinder  on  Politics  and  Statistics; 
and  the  tlUrd,  by  Duane  Emme.  relates 
to    the    questioning    of    Commissioner 


Seasonally  adjusted 


3d  Ji! 

aaarter  «;eait>r 

1971  I97a 


3d 

eeartef 

1971 


eearter 
U71 


1st 

qearter 

1971 


4Mi 

qeartar 

1S» 


4.9 
14 
4.7 
14.3 
17 
S.9 

iti 
i« 

4.7 
IC 

24.  S 


19 

*.l 
19 

17.6 
1« 
10 
IS 

115 
19 
19 
7.9 

3LS 


5.9 
4.3 
5.9 

17.0 
5.5 
4.1 
5.3 

15.1 
9.0 
6.5 
12 

317 


S.S 

4.2 
5.3 

17,4 
5.5 
4.0 
5.1 

16.6 
13 
6.6 
19 

27.9 


5.8 
4.5 

5.4 
16.5 
17 
4.4 
13 
15.8 
7.6 
5.9 
6.7 
26.0 


Moore  by  Senator  Pro.xmihk.  tiie  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  tlie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  RtcORr 
a.s  follows: 
RT.<TisTTrAi,    Hankt-Panky''      Nixon    AnjriN- 

isTHATioN   Orders  Drastic  Reorganization 

or  Economic   Reporting 

( By  Alexander  Uhl ) 

WA.sHiNGTON. — Su  months  ago  the  Nixon 
Administration,  in  a  dramatic  and  much 
:r;-.ri/ed  move.  HboU.'-hed  the  traditional 
briftuigs  U;  the  press  b}'  Civreer  ecoaomlsts 
of  the  Bureai.  ol  L^bor  Statistics  who  In- 
terpreted Biirh  key  Etati'MC.^  a.'  Uxe  unem- 
p:oynie!.t  sUuatu.n  atKl  the  cost  o!  living. 

It  wftis  clearly  aiinoyed  becausie  the  prole-s- 
sioiials  weren  I  Interpreting  the  figures  a-s 
(iptiniifalicaay  at^  the  Nixt.!.  'Ciarae  Plan 
N  ..p.iber  0:.t-     rvqiiireJ 

a.uf-e  then  the  yreuR  and  In  turn  tl.e  pr,b::c 
iia\e  l>een  getting  briefings  by  Administra- 
tion sfKikesmen  Ui  the  effect  that  unemploy- 
ment Isn  t  a5  bad  as  n  iiKiks  and  that  the 
rale  of  mflanoii  is  sioimp  dowr.  even  when 
tiir>  BI£  statist;'*  themseivt-.s  gsve  scant  sup- 
jXi.'t  to  the  ciamis 

Bui  apparentiv.  the  Nlxin  AdmlnlstratU  n 
Wii-sr.  I  sa'..sfi'-d  with  this  i  ew  arrangement. 
Frefs.<i  Associates.  Inc  ha-s  learr«>d  ttiat  the 
.'\rtn-.;r.iPtra;iori  ;.t  nov.  in  the  priX5ess  of  carry- 

ing  out  a  major  reorRanlzatlon  of  the  Bureau 
of  lAbor  Statistics  lt;self  As  has  happened 
in  many  other  areas  busines6-<:>rlented  off,- 
rial?  will  be  takji.g  o\(^r  mm  :'..r  career  pr'  - 
lefiSionaU?  in  key  pf«Ls  deattiig  with  Btatlsti- 
<  ai    analysis  " 

•n:e  rei.rganlzatlon  is  sending  Tlslble  trein- 
or.--  through  the  whole  structure  of  the  BLS, 
which  for  almcst  a  century  ha-s  buUt  up  a 
repuiaion  fur  s;  i«ii~tica;  inievr;  y  Bnd  ab<.)\  c 
all     f  >r   abs<  lute   non partisanship 

For  the  BIj6  is  the  fckuntam-he»d  of  sta- 
ItsticAi  information  on  unemployment,  the 
c-el  of  llTlng  and  a  hoet  of  othM'  economic 
subjects  of  vitai  importance  to  the  American 
p.;h;:r 

li;e  C-onuiiissioner  o.'  Labor  .Statlstira:  for 
eoiinple  has  responsibllny  for  the  Labor  De- 
partment s  e>ot)ni>mic  and  statistical  research 
aciivitii-s  He  renders  techuicaJ  admire  ai.d 
Interpretations  to  Uie  Secretary  of  Lalxr 
the  Ottce  cf  Management  and  Bud^t,  the 
tX>u!icil  of  Koor.omic  Advisers,  the  Joint 
House-aeoate  Kcotjomic  Committee,  ofBclais 
of  Federal  and  State  agencies,  «jid  represe;.t- 
aiivos  of  labor  and  buslncKs.  industry  and 
the  a^rademlc  community  concerning  all 
aspects  of  the  research  and  analysis  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau. 

On  the  baats  of  irtformatlon  from  a  num- 
ber of  sources.  Preaa  Associates,  Inc  has 
learned  that  the  reorganization  of  tfae  Bureau 
wa*  ordered  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  under  former  Secreuu-y  oX  Labor 
George  Shuitz  and  is  scheduled  to  take  effect 
N.-iVeml:>er   1     It   would  put  Into  efTect   a  sec- 
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tlon  of  the  Administration's  Ejtecutlve  Branch 
reorganization  plan  whJcli.  for  the  most  part, 
has  ruii  Into  strong  opposition  In  Congress 
and  Is  being  opposed  by  organized  labor. 

Tlie  BliS  reorganization  was  first  an- 
nounced to  blgh  Bureau  officials  on  Septem- 
ber 3  by  BLS  Commissioner  OeofTrey  H, 
Moore. 

Under  the  new  setup  a  new  Office  of  Data 
Analysis  will  l->e  e.=tab!ished  uhich  will  be 
responsible  for  the  aiiajybii  and  interpreta- 
tion of  sucli  ke>  indexes  ae  the  Consumer 
I^loe  Index,  t:.e  enipioyment  and  uuem- 
ploynient  reports  ii.jd  producliv'ily 

This  olSce  will  be  leaded  by  an  uniianrted 
Unlversit;,  ol  I  exas  econ.jmisi  who  was  pro- 
moted for  the  job  b-  .Sei.au.r  JuUn  Tower, 
ultri'.-coiiserva:  :ve   1  i  xa.s   liep-obiican. 

Another  In. porta:. t  fifeure  being  brought 
into  the  Binau  is  John  Myers,  an  eoono- 
nasi  f.  r  the  Nat.onal  Industrial  CouXerence 
B'.  ;jxl  NICB  IE  financed  by  basi:iess,  particu- 
larly tne  Natl  01.  ai  Ass<ciaticn  of  Manufac- 
turers, and  its  eoonon.ic  lu'plh  is  designed 
for  business  ute 

Myers  will  be  responsible  far  aniUy»is  In  the 
Office  of  Manpower  and  Employment  Statis- 
tics. This  office,  which  Is  currently  headed  by 
Harold  Goldstein,  is  being  split  in  two  with 
O  Idsteln  being  pushed  ofT  to  deal  with  long 
ran^   analysts. 

It  was  OoldsteSn  wbo  precipitated  tiie 
bricfine  switch  of  six  :n,  nths  apo  when  he 
lrU«rpreted  a  slieht  d-op  l:i  the  une:np!c-.- 
n;p:;;  rate  f.  r  Felr.'.arv  as  '  s  rt  of  rri!ie<i' 
at  the  satne  m<-mei.t  that  .S<:cr<>tarv  of  I  •-. :  r 
James  Hrxlpson  wug  hailing  it  as  "favorate 
h    pefil  '    and   ••indeed  hea.'-tenin^;  ' 

ActuaUv  the  uTiemploymtnt  n.te  la.st  Pel  - 
riary  was  5  8  peix>e!:t  It  Is  ni  w  runnlnt  at  a 
6!  perx^ent  rate  which  rruikec  Its  own  cmn- 
mppitarv  or.  t!-.<  a!.a:'.  •  .c.^:  pfwer*  of  '.'le  tv.  i 
men 

VpX^t  Henle  a  farmer  economlft  for  the 
AFIrCIO  who  has  beer.  Berrtng  h5  chief  econ- 
omist l!.  charge  'tf  analvsis  i.?  scheduled 
to  leRve  the  Department  for  a  p<irt  with  a 
private  reseflrrh  fo  indat;op.  He  hfl.«  re'ised 
V-i  comment  on  the  repc«r-v««  ff  hi?  !p^.v:np  tiie 
BL.-^ 

P.%1  source?  rep<"rt  thnt  the  r.-Tninp  re^r^n- 
i.izatlon  dates  bju-k  to  the  jnove  to  e;irr:na:e 
the  press  briefing*  by  BI^S  ter-hTnrinn.-;  n 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  and  empl  "vn-iPr,  ■ - 
utiemployment  f^^ir^s.  There  ■wa?  prT,-  i^:.- 
happlness  In  the  NlTon  Admlnlstn.ttrr.  o'er 
the  neutnU  nor. -political  briefings  of  t!,e 
technicians  who  by  their  lifterpretstuirxj  if 
the  statistics,  die  not  make  .^dmlTHstr  ■.- 
tion  policies  look  very  good 

After  the  brteflngs  were  abolished  St-<-rp- 
tary  Hodgson  began  tc  analyze  the  reports 
with  a  heavy  polltlcai  bias  designed  to  &h(  w 
that  Administration  poUcles  were  working 

Even  the  collapse  ol  tiie  old  Nixon  "Giin-.e 
Plaji"  has  not  deterred  Hodgson  Iron:  p-utttng 
the  beet  InterpreUUon  poasUjle  oc  the  very 
sUitlstlcs  which  preettmably  led  tr   that  co,- 
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lapse.  He  La  stUl  painting  the  same  rosy  pic- 
ture of  the  economy  as  he  did  before. 

Some  of  thU  recently  c&me  to  a  head  at  a 
Consumer  Price  Index  briefing  of  the  preas 
by  Hodgson  and  BLa  CoinmlBBloner  Moore  on 
September  22  Priistratecl  by  H(xlgson'8  un- 
rprtainty  about  the  details  of  the  report,  re- 
porters kept  pleading  with  him  to  "bring 
back  the  technicians  "  Hodgson  said  that  he 
would  not  bring  them  back,  but  that  re- 
porters were  free  to  talk  to  them  on  the 
telephone. 

Under  the  new  setup,  even  this  access  to 
the  technlcliins  may  be  of  little  use,  If  the 
new  technicians  ttirn  out  to  be  "analysts" 
w'.th  a  buUt-ln  anjUysls  favorable  to  what- 
ever Nixon  "game  plan  '  may  be  In  effect 
at  the  moment  It  Is  significant  that  Henle 
had  the  responsibility  for  data  analysis,  a 
Job  It  Is  reported  he  will  be  leaving 

Data  collection,  which  Is  largely  mechani- 
cal, apparently  will  not  be  materially  affected 
by  the  structural  change  scheduled  for  No- 
vember. The  Office  of  Statistical  Research 
and  Standards  will  continue  under  Leon 
Oreenberg  The  Office  of  Administrative  Man- 
agement, too.  will  continue  under  Donald  L 
Keuch.  Jr.,  while  the  Office  of  Publications 
will  stlU  be  headed  by  Herbert  C    Morton 

But  the  highly  Important  data  analysis  will 
be  In  the  hands  of  Nixon  men. 

MooRE  CoNrwiia  BLS  Reorganization.  But 
Denies  It  Will  Bk  In   "Substance" 

Wa.shington  — Commissioner  Oeoffrey  H 
Moore  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
told  Press  Associates.  Inc  that  the  BLS  ts 
Indeed  going  through  a  reorganization  of 
Its  operations,  but  declared  that  it  was 
largely  limited  to  staff  changes 

He  confirmed  that  there  will  be  a  separa- 
tion of  analysis  and  data  gathering  func- 
tions, but  said  that  this  alrcadv  pretty 
much  exists  He  said  that  a  similar  reor- 
ganization of  statistical  gathering  was  go- 
ing on  In  the  Commerce  Department  and 
the  Housing  Education  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ments at  the  request  of  the  Offlce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

He  declined  "at  this  time"  to  announce 
what  staff  changes,  will  be  made. 

Politics   and  Statistics 

If  the  study  of  economics  Is  the  "dismal  * 
science  as  has  been  frequently  proclaimed, 
surely  the  study  of  the  very  stati.silcs "  that 
play  so  large  a  role  In  that  pursuit  must  be 
even  more  "dismal  " 

Yet.  that  Is  far  from  the  truth  as  Is  being 
Illustrated  In  the  current  fiak  over  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Nixon  Administration  to  "re- 
organize" the  collection  and  Interpretation 
of  statistics  gathered  by  the  Departments 
of  Labor.  Commerce  and  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare. 

Under  the  plan  these  statistics  would  be 
treated  In  two  separate  ways — analysis — read 
Interpretation — and  data  collecting  for  the 
benefit  of  the  analysts  Obviously  the  anal- 
ysts are  going  to  be  In  the  driver  s  seat  when 
the  moment  of  truth  arrives — that  Is  the 
Interpretation  of  the  numbers  fur  the  coun- 
try which  Includes  the  general  public.  Con- 
gress and  a  vast  array  of  public  agencies  and 
private  groups  dependent  upon  them. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Nixon  proposal  a  new 
group— the  analysts — would  he  Interposed 
between  the  final  product  and  the  men  who 
do  the  chore  of  gathering  It  Obviously,  the 
Identity  of  these  men  la  of  vital  concern  to 
the  country  And  on  the  basis  of  what  staff 
changes  are  now  In  the  wind,  the  new  group 
will  be  made  up  of  strictly  Nixon  men. 

This  Is  In  startling  contrast  to  the  stub- 
born efforts  of  American  economists  over  the 
last  century  to  keep  the  gathering  and  Inter- 
pretation of  national  statistics  on  the  high- 
est career  level.  Tills  has  been  notably  true 
of  the  lAbor  Department's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  which  was  founded  In  1884  and 
today  has  about  as  high  ■  standard  of  statisti- 


cal Integrity  as  can  be  expected  In  any  human 

Institution 

Pf:>lltlcal  appointments  out  of  the  blue  do 
not  fit  into  the  traditional  pattern  of  the 
BI.«  A  BLS  "Handbook  of  Methods  for  Sur- 
veys and  Studies",  published  in  1966,  has 
this  to  say  about  staff  training  and  recruit- 
ment 

"The  Bureau's  work  extends  beyond  the 
initial  collection  and  processing  of  data 
Over  the  years,  it  has  developed  a  staff 
of  professional  analysts,  trained  In  the  dis- 
cipline of  economics  and  oth*r  social  sci- 
ences, to  search  out  the  Implications  of 
survey  findings  for  the  welfare  of  workers 
and  t<'  present  them  as  cogently  and  as 
promptly  as  possible  In  written  and  oral 
form  " 

It  Ls  this  staff  of  professional  analysts,  de- 
veloped "over  the  years"  under  more  t^an 
one  Administration  and  schooled  In  the 
absolute  gfjal  of  maintaining  the  highest 
professional  standards  In  un-blased  and 
non-polltlcal  analysis  that  Is  now  to  be 
dumped  In  favor  of  Nixon  appointees. 

The  Nixon  Administration,  of  course.  Is 
deeply  hurt  that  outside  economists,  and 
especially  those  In  the  labor  movement, 
should  be  highly  skeptical  of  the  purity  of 
its  motives  In  .seeking  to  "Improve  the  or- 
ganization  of    Federal    statistical    activities  " 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  Geoffrey 
H.  Moore,  on  publication  in  the  press  of 
what  was  In  the  works.  Issued  a  lengthy 
statement  Insisting  that  the  Bureaus  "high 
standards  of  objectivity  and  impartiality  in 
the  Bureaus  analysis  of  its  data"  will  be 
maintained 

Nevertheless,  he  confirmed  that  outside 
economists  will  be  called  In  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  head  the  "new  Office  of 
Data  Analy.sls"  for  economic  and  social  re- 
search, and  for  the  new  office  of  current  em- 
ployment analysis  The  old  heads  of  these 
departments,  thus  are  being  replaced  by 
Nixon  men 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  the  history  of  what 
the  Nixon  Administration  already  has  done 
to  the  dissemination  and  Interpretation  of 
Federal  statistics  is  far  from  reassuring  Last 
February  the  Department  of  Labor  abruptly 
cancelled  the  traditional  briefing  of  the 
press  by  Bureau  analysts  because  the  BLS 
spokesman  did  not  quite  see  the  politically 
heartwarming  improvement  In  the  unem- 
ployment statistics  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration did 

Ever  since  then,  the  press  has  been  briefed 
by  Secretary  of  lAljor  James  D  Hodgson  who 
repeatedly  has  seen  In  the  BLS  statistics  com- 
plete proof  of  the  success  of  the  Nixon  "Oame 
Plan  Number  1"  at  the  very  time  that  It  was 
clearly  falling  and  "Oame  Plan  Number  2" 
was  In  the  works 

Moreover  it  Is  highly  unfortunate  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  did  not  .see  fit  to 
Inform  lu  Labor  Research  Advisory  Commit- 
tee about  the  reorganization  plans  that  It 
had  In  mind  This  Committee  consists  of  the 
Research  Directors  of  .some  30  unions  and  the 
AFL-CIO.  Its  Job  is  to  advise  on  the  method- 
ology of  the  BLS  In  gathering  and  analyz- 
ing government  statistics 

The  last  meeting  of  the  C<immlttee  was  In 
May  of  this  year  It  was  not  told  about  the 
upcoming  reorganization  proposals  It  has 
not  yet  been  officially  apprl.sed  of  the  plan. 
W^hen  It  next  meets  In  November,  the  reor- 
ganization will  have  been  ptit  Into  effect  Un- 
der these  circumstances.  Its  November  meet- 
ing will  represent  an  exercise  In  futility. 

Keeping  politics  out  of  Government  statis- 
tical agencies  has  been  a  century-old  strug- 
gle It  Lg  obvious  that  the  struggle  still  goes 
on. 

MooRC  ON  the  Spot — Proxmire  Probe  Sheds 
New  Light  on  Shaketp  Among  BLS  Per- 
sonnel 

(By  Duane  Emme  i 
Washington  — A   top  career   official   in   the 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  whose  interpreting 


of  Job  statistics  displeased  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, opposed  his  "demotion"  con- 
trary to  an  Implication  that  he  welcomed  a 
new  assignment. 

Statistical  releases  that  formerly  were  pre- 
pared in  Bureau  offices,  with  a  representa- 
tive of  Labor  Secretary  James  D  Hodgson 
sometimes  looking  In,  now  go  to  Hodgson 
who  can  and  does  change  opinions  of  tech- 
nicians 

Thixse  were  two  of  several  revelallou.s  that 
emerged  from  some  persistent  questioning 
directed  to  CommLssloner  of  Labor  SUitii- 
Uc3  Geoffrey  H  Moore  by  Senat.or  William 
Proxmire  (D-Wlsc.i.  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress 

Proxmire  had  Moore  before  him  to  probe 
the  Administrations  forthcoming  "reorga- 
nization" of  the  Bureau,  which  Involves  a 
shakeup  among  key  personnel  and  the  Inter- 
posing of  some  new  analysts"  into  the  shap- 
ing of  statistical  reptorts 

The  questioning  generally  reaffirmed  details 
of  the  shakeup  and  reorganization,  which 
were  first  brought  to  light  by  Press  As- 
sociates, Inc.  The  changes  are  scheduled  to 
Lake  place  November  1 

The  latest  happenings  are  part  of  a  story 
that  goes  back  six  months  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's abullshment  of  traditional  brief- 
ings of  the  press  by  career  economists  of 
BLS  who  Interpreted  statistics  on  unemploy- 
ment and  the  cost  of  living. 

The  Administration  was  clearly  annoyed, 
and  several  times  embarrassetl  because  the 
profe.sslonal  experts  said  things  contrary  to 
the  euphorlsm  with  which  the  Administra- 
tion portrayed  Us  now-abandoned  "Game 
Plan  I"  for  the  economy 

The  Issue  came  to  a  head  when  Assistant 
BLS  Coirunlssloner  Harold  Goldstein  In 
March  told  the  press  that  the  February  Job 
picture  was  "sort  of  mixed  "  almost  at  ths 
moment  Hodgson  was  issuing  a  release  view- 
ing developments  as  "Indeed  heartening  ". 

Moore  told  Proxmire  that  the  Office  of 
Manpower  &  Employment  Statistics,  which 
Goldstein  heads.  Is  being  cut  In  half  with 
Goldstein  shifted  to  head  Its  trend  section 
Instead  of  employment  flgtires  "becsu.se  hl» 
chief  interest  UCiS  In  trends  " 

However,  under  questioning,  Moore  con- 
ceded that  when  he  offered  Goldstein  the 
analysis  of  trends  post  he  had  asked  Instead 
that  he  might  continue  to  work  with  the 
monthly  Job  figures  "I  told  him  he  did  not 
have  that  option   '  Moore  said 

The  trends  and  statistics  sections  will  be 
under  a  new  office  of  Data  Analysis  to  be 
headed  by  Dr.  Dante!  Rathbun.  a  statisti- 
cian who  has  headed  a  White  House  com- 
mission on  statistics  Moore  Identified  Rath- 
bun  as  an  "economist.  "  but  he  Is  not  so 
listed  with  the  American  Economics  Associa- 
tion. 

John  Myers  an  economist  for  the  business- 
financed  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  was  reported  to  be  in  line  for  the 
Job  Goldstein  wanted,  but  he  was  with- 
drawn frt)m  consideration  The  post  has  not 
been  filled  yet.  In  any  case,  Proxmire  con- 
cluded that  the  shift  "can  only  be  looked 
upon   as   a   demotion   for   Goldstein  " 

Questioning  also  concerned  the  fate  of 
Peter  Henle.  chief  economist  of  the  Bureau. 
Who  has  been  given  a  leave  of  absence.  When 
his  leave  is  up  he  will  return  to  the  Labor 
Department  In  some  other  "suitable  post," 
Moore  said  During  the  reorganization  plan- 
ning, I  concluded  I  wanted  a  new  chief 
economist."  he  added 

After  at  first  contending  that  he  had  final 
authority  on  BLS  statistical  releases,  Moore 
admitted  that  they  get  final  clearance  from 
Hodgson,  who  does  make  changes.  Ap- 
parently, this  avoids  any  "language"  that 
might  conflict  with  Hodgson's  own  press  re- 
leases of  Interpretation. 

Hodgson  has  taken  to  holding  his  own  press 
Conferences  upon  the  release  of  statistics. 
At  a  recent  one,  he  said  he  might  not  oon- 
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iinvie  the  practice.  Mo«t  of  the  conference  was 
tiiken  up  with  reporters'  calls  for  return  to 
the  format  of  meerUng  with  the  career  econ- 
omists. 

Proxmire  has  been  trying  to  All  the  void 
by  calling  BLS  specialists  to  Interpret  sta- 
tistics He  pressed  Moore  on  the  meaning  of 
September  Job  figures  Moore  declined  to 
answer  some  questions,  said  be  would  get 
the  answers  to  others  At  one  point,  he  said 
he  couldn't  aiis'wer  "because  1  don't  have  the 
technicians  with  me" 

"That's  just  what  this  Is  all  about,"  Prox- 
mire snapped  back. 


URBAN  POVERTY  AND  THE  BUREAU 
OP  LABOR  STATISTICS 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  we  learned  that  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Stati.stics  would  suspend 
publication  of  stalLstics  on  urban  poverty 
neighborhoods  for  the  year  197'2,  and  it  us 
to  this  announcement  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  directed  his  commentary. 

The  ostensible  retison  given  for  this 
suspension  is  that  the  sampling  and  esti- 
mation procedures  for  the  current  popu- 
lation survey  from  which  the  poverty 
data  are  derived  will  be  adjusted  to  re- 
flect the  1970  census  data. 

Yet.  regardless  of  how  this  temporary 
discontinuance  is  ofBclally  explained,  it 
is  Just  one  more  step  in  undermining  the 
credibility  of  an  agency  that  once  had  an 
Impeccable  professional  reputation.  It 
casts  aspersions  on  all  further  statistical 
reports,  and  it  calls  into  question  tlie  mo- 
tives of  those  who  bear  the  respon.sibility 
for  providing  the  fundamental  data  for 
urban  policy  decisions. 

The  fact  Is.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  temporary  discontinuance  indicates 
that  the  Nixon  administration  Is  unwill- 
ing to  announce  anything  but  rosy  eco- 
nomic news  in  the  election  year  of  1972 

It  has  assumed  a  ixxsture  that  ail  news 
must  be  good  news,  and  that  there  will  be 
no  bad  tidings  in  tiie  future  It  amounts 
to  shooting  the  me.ssenger. 

It  raises  a  further  question :  What  can 
we  exiaect  next  from  this  administration 
as  far  as  statistical  reports  are  con- 
cerned? 

Let  me  venture  a  few"  guesses.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  will  revise  and  sus- 
pend all  farm  announcements  The  Com- 
merce Department  will  eliminate  its  sur- 
veys of  business  conditions."  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  eliminate  its  welfare  statLstical  re- 
torting: the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
will  eliminate  Its  consumer  price  Index 
and  wholesale  price  index:  the  Census 
Bureau  will  eliminate  all  of  its  reports 
except  those  showing  an  increa.se  in  per 
capita  Income:  and,  finally,  the  weather 
bureau  will  eliminate  tlie  weather  report 
if  the  weather  Ls  to  be  bad. 

I  ask  today  :  Of  what  is  tlie  administra- 
tion afraid? 

And  I  answer  that  this  administration 
Ls  afraid  to  talk  facts  to  the  American 
people. 

This  latest  move  by  the  administration 
has  implications  far  beyond  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  poverty  benchmark*  It 
Is  discriminatory  against  the  poor, 
against  blacks,  against  the  chicanos,  and 
against  other  minority  groups  In  our  Na- 
tion. We  need  to  know  what  the  unem- 


ployment figures  are — particularly  in  the 
urban  poverty  areas  where  the  Jobless 
rates  run  so  high — so  we  can  target  our 
efforts  for  economic  recovery.  We  need 
to  know  if  any  of  our  programs  are  mak- 
ing an  improvement  in  the  condition  tm- 
der  which  p)eople  live. 

We  .should  have  these  data — even  if  it  is 
an  interixjlation — an  mterpolation  that 
oan  be  revised  with  more  accurate  and 
more  comprehensive  statistics. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  inclusion  of 
moi-e  up-to-date  data  will  provide  better 
basis  for  poUcymaking.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned that  without  a  continuous  mori- 
tonng  of  urban  poverty  areas — with  an 
entire  1-year  gap  and  no  luban  poverty 
publications — new  programs  aimed  to 
benefit  the  poor  will  go  astray,  that 
formula-s  for  the  return  of  Federal  money 
to  the  cities  will  be  inaccurate  and  in- 
complete, and  that  the  allocations  of 
that  money  at  the  local  level  will  not 
produce  the  best  results  possible 

Mr.  President.  I  find  this  latest  at- 
tempt at  data  managing  disapixilnting 
but  not  sui-prising.  But  what  this  admin- 
istration Will  learn  is  this  Poverty,  like 
unemployment,  will  not  go  away  merely 
by  changing  the  procedures  of  reporting 

Hiding  the  facts  will  not  feed  the  hun- 
gry nor  provide  Jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

Hiding  the  facts  wall  not  lift  the  spirits 
of  people  who  have  little:  it  will  not 
bring  new"  hope  to  the  poor.  But  it  will 
increase  the  frustration  and  bitterness. 
It  will  signify  that  once  more  the  prob- 
lems of  the  urban  poor  will  be  ofiScially 
invisible,  and  I  think  tliat  becomes  in- 
tolerable 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  release  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  tlie  release 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tub  Emplotment  Sftdation  in  Urban  Pov- 
erty  Neighborhoods:   Third  Qt-AB"rXR   1971 

Employment  and  unemployment  In  the 
poverty  neighborhoods  of  the  Nation's  100 
largest  metropolitan  areas  were  essentially 
unchanged  between  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  1971.  the  US.  Department  of 
Labor"s  Bureau  of  Lat>or  Statistics  reported 
today  The  unemployment  rate  for  urban 
poverty  neighborhoods  was  10  4  percent  In 
the  third  quarter  of  1971  (seasonally  ad- 
Justed  i.  virtually  the  same  as  In  the  .second 
quarter  (iOl  percent  i  The  rate  for  other 
urban  neighborhoods  i8  9  percent)  was  also 
about  unchanged  over  the  quarter  as  was 
the  rate  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  (6  0 
percent) . 

L.ABOR    FORCE    AND    EMPLOYMENT 

The  civilian  nonlnstltullonal  population 
In  poverty  neighborhoods  declined  slightly 
l)elween  the  second  and  third  quarters  of 
1971,  while  the  labor  force  remained  un- 
changed The.se  poverty  neighborhoods  ac- 
count for  approximately  "'-j  percent  of  the 
country's  population  and  labor  force 

Employment  In  poverty  neighborhoods 
averaged  55  million  in  the  third  quarter, 
seasonally  adjusted,  the  same  as  in  the  first 
2  quarters  of  the  year  In  contrast,  employ- 
ment In  the  other  urban  neighborhoods  rose 
substantially  for  the  second  straight  quarter. 

rNEMPLOYMENT 

Although  the  overall  unemployment  rate 
In  urban  poverty  neighborhoods  was  un- 
changed, the  rate  for  adult  women  declined 
OD  a  seasonally  adjusted  t>a6ls  in  the  third 


quarter  of  1971,  whUe  that  for  adtilt  men 
increased  The  rate  for  adult  women  fell 
from  8  9  to  7  7  percent  between  the  second 
and  third  quarters,  marking  the  first  decline 
since  the  third  quarter  of  1969  On  the  other 
hand,  the  adult  male  rate  rose  from  8  3  to 
94  percent,  the  second  straight  quarterly 
advance  The  unemployment  rate  for  teen- 
agers, at  36.0  percent,  was  not  significantly 
changed  over  the  quarter. 

The  Jobless  rate  for  whites  In  urban 
poverty  neighborhoods  was  8.0  percent 
I  seasonally  adjusted)  In  the  third  quarter, 
down  from  9  1  percent  In  the  previous  quar- 
ter. In  contrast,  the  rate  for  Negroes  rose 
from  11.9  to  14.1  percent  between  these  2 
quarters.  As  a  result,  the  ratio  of  Negro-to- 
whlte  Jobless  rates  In  these  neighborhoods 
increased  substantially  from  U  to  1  to  1.8 
to  1 — the  same  ratio  as  In  the  Nation  as  a 
whole 

The  decline  In  the  white  Jobless  rate  re- 
flected declines  over  the  quarter  in  the 
seasonally  adjusted  rales  for  both  adult 
women  (from  8.3  to  5.0  percent)  and  teen- 
agers (from  23.8  to  19.0 1.  The  rise  in  the 
Negro  rate.  In  contrast,  was  due  to  Increased 
Joblessness  among  adult  men.  whose  rate 
rose  from  9.8  to  12.1  percent  (seasonally 
adjusted) . 

OVER-THE-TEAH  DEVELOPMENTS 

Between  the  third  quarters  of  1970  and 
1971,  both  the  population  and  the  labor 
force  In  urban  poverty  areas  were  virtually 
unchanged  As  a  result,  the  proportion  of  the 
population  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the 
labor  force  was  about  the  same  i57.0  per- 
cent) In  other  urban  neighborhoods,  the 
labor  force  participation  rate  also  remained 
unchanged,  as  the  labor  force  Increase  In 
these  areas  over  the  year  was  proportional 
to  the  population  Increase  Employment  In 
poverty  neighborhoods  decreased  by  110,000 
over  the  year  (not  seasonally  adjusted), 
while  unemployment  rose  by  a  comparable 
amount, 

IMPORTANT  NOTIC« 

Publication  of  statistics  on  urban  poverty 
neighborhoods  wlU  be  discontinued  tempo- 
rarily following  the  next  release  on  fourth 
quarter  1971  developments  Beginning  In 
January  1972  Identification  of  poverty  areas 
on  a  basis  consistent  with  previously  pub- 
lished data  will  not  be  possible  because  the 
sampling  and  estimation  procedures  for  the 
Current  Population  Surrey  i  CPS  l  ,  from 
which  the  poverty  area  data  are  derived,  wUl 
at  that  time  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  Intro- 
duction of  1970  decennial  census  data  and 
materials. 

Delineation  of  poverty  areas  In  the  current 
.series,  which  began  in  1967.  utilizes  1960  de- 
cennial census  tracts,  and  the  criteria  for 
the  selection  of  poverty  neighborhoods  are 
based  on  data  from  the  1960  census.  (See 
note  at  end  of  release  )  The  introduction 
into  the  CPS  of  1970  census  data  and  1970 
criteria  for  defining  poverty  areas  will  sig- 
nificantly alter  the  identification  of  poverty 
areas,  and  It  wUl  not  be  possible  to  continue 
the  current  series  using  the  1960  poverty  area 
designations 

After  the  CPS  redesign  Is  completed,  and 
the  necessary  Census  data  are  available  to 
delineate  the  new  pfoverty  area  boundaries, 
publication  of  poverty  neighborhood  data 
will  be  resumed,  probably  sometime  in  1^73 
The  new  series  will  also  then  be  extended  to 
cover  all  poverty  areas  In  the  United  States, 
with  breakouts  available  for  metropolitan 
and  nonmeiropolitan  areas  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  poverty  area  data  that  wUl  be  pub- 
lished following  this  transition  period  will 
not  l>e  directly  comparable  with  those  pub- 
lished covering  the  1967-71  p>eriod. 

(Note — The  data  presented  In  this  relea-^e 
are  derived  from  the  Current  Population 
Survey,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Ttie  poverty  nelghtxirhcKxl  classlflcas  li.;i  was 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
IS  based  on  a  ranking  oX  census  tract*  accord- 
ing to  I960  data  on  Income,  education,  sldlls, 
housing,  and  proportion  ol  broken  families. 
Tne  poorest  one-flfth  of  Lliese  tracts  in  the 
NHTjon  3    1(X)   largest    metruptJiiran    areas   are 


considered  poverty  neighborhoods.  The  pov- 
erty tiel^hborhood  statlatlcs  probably  Utolude 
aonie  tuiddle-  and  upper-Income  fauUltes  and 
al:4o  exciude  some  p<x)r  ramJUies  who  live  Ln 
rilher  jrban  neighborhoods  In  1967,  for  ex- 
ample, only  about  one-thtrd  of  the  Negro 
families  UvlnR  In  poverty  nelKhborhooda  had 


Incomes  below  tb«  poTwty  ISTsi  ■•  <1sAim(1 
by  the  Social  Security  A«tmlnltr»ttoii,  TtMae 
data,   therefors,  do  not  r^prsssBit  Um  ssact 

dtrnenslons  of  the  employment  probiaoM  o( 
all  poor  people  but  are  tiMtoMI  '"♦"'■siml  esti- 
mates of  the  advene  oondltl<Mw  of  rssklents 
In  these  specific  poverty  nelghbortioods  ) 


TAtU  l.-EMnOYMfNT  STATUS  OF  PERSONS   16  YEARS   ^HC  OVfR  IN   U«HAN   POVIKIY   »N0  OTHER  URBAN  NflGHBOfHOOWi  •  BY  COCOR 

I  ptumbvr  in  thouiands) 
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>  Pertains  only  to  100  largest  SMSA's. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  ihe  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First.  Mr.  President, 
I  warmly  commend  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  on  his  excellent  statement.  I 
thi!ik  it  is  so  important  that  this  situa- 
tion be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
iii€  and  the  American  people. 

The  fact  IS  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  won  a  wonderful  reputa- 
tion. It  has  had  people  who  served  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administration.s 
with  distinction,  with  complete  nonpar- 
tisanship,  with  no  bias,  witli  no  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  be  influenced  by 
the  positions  of  the  admini.'^tration  That 
was  true  in  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. That  was  true  In  the  Johnson  and 
Kennedy  administrations  It  was  true  in 
the  fir.'-t  years  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Goldstein,  for  example,  who  is  a 
man  of  extraordinary  ability  and  who  did 
so  much  in  tlie  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics to  helpfully  and  carefully  and  ex- 
pertly interpret  complicated  economics 
statistics  to  the  press,  has  been  demoted. 
IlLs  position  has  been  reduced.  The  agen- 
cy which  he  headed  has  been  cut  almost 
in  half.  He  has  been  ^ven  an  assignment 
which  apiiears,  on  the  basis  of  the  inter- 
rogation I  conducted  with  Commissioner 
Moore  before  our  committee  a  few  days 
ago.  to  be  clearly  a  demotion.  He  will  no 
longer  be  available  to  make  interpreta- 
tions of  current  statistics  and  long-term 
trends  Mr  Goldstein  was  given  no  choice 
or  Kiven  no  option  in  which  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  head  the  agency, 
or  of  which  di\'lded  bureau  he  would  be 
in  charge  Now,  Mr  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  have  complete  re- 
spect for  the  integrity,  the  professional 
abihty  and  the  honesty  of  Commission- 
er Moore  Furthermore,  it  is  jserfectly 
proper  and  desirable  to  have  other  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  speak  out  very 
vigorously  whatever  interpretations  of 
stiili.stlcs  they  develop  on  imemployment, 
on  inflation,  and  so  forth,  and  explain 
them  in  any  way  they  wish  But  it  is  ap- 
palling to  see  any  administration.  Re- 
publican or  Democratic,  bring  Into  ques- 
tion the  tradition  of  nonpartisan  experts 
■»ho  brief  the  press  and  make  the  kind  of 
explanation  which  is  essential  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  economic  data  which  we 
ail  know  is  so  complicated  and  so  subject 
to  partt-san  political  interpretation. 

I  thank  tiie  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
In  giving  us  an  excellent  and  terse  antil- 
ysis  of  tlie  problem  that  confronts  us.  has 
made  a  real  contribution  to  tills  body 
and  to  the  country.  I  thank  him. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  thank 
tiie  Senator. 

Mr  President,  I  think  when  we  put 
thi.s  in  focus,  we  see  the  dangers  in- 
volved here.  F^rst  of  all.  with  the  cancel- 
ing of  the  press  conference  on  the 
montlily  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Siati.siics,  it  means  that  the  interpretive 
"■H^ct  of  that  body  of  statistics  is  lost, 
except  insofar  as  handouts  from  the 
Government  are  concerned.  In  other 
words,  the  members  of  the  press— the 
free-Inquiring  press — are  no  longer  to  be 
Included  in  the  process  of  Interpreting 


the  statistical  evidence.  So  what  you  get 
is  a  handout  that  says,  "Here  is  what  Is 
said.  This  is  what  the  statistics  mean, 
and  that  Is  what  you  print."  That,  by 
the  way,  violates  a  pattern  of  many, 
many  ypars. 

Second.  I  do  not  oppose  changes  in  the 
structure  of  an  agency.  I  Uunk  there  are 
structural  changes  that  may  be  required, 
and  I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  remarks  against  Mr.  Moore 
as  an  individual  or  as  a  public  official.  I 
simply  say.  first,  when  you  deny  a  press 
conference  or  abandon  it,  and.  second, 
when  you  remove  from  a  given  role  or 
given  position  an  official  or  officials  who 
have  never  been  criticized,  who  have  pro- 
fes.sional  competence,  who  are  respected 
for  Uieir  objectivity,  who  have  never 
dubbled  in  partisan  politics.  I  think  that 
puts  the  specter  of  suspicion  and  doubt 
upon  an  instrumentality  of  government 
that  ought  to  be  beyond  doubt 

We  ought  to  look  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  simply  for  statistical  in- 
formation, for  factual  information. 

Finally,  where  is  the  unemployment  to 
be  found?  Most  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
regions  and  areas  of  the  poor.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  mner  cities  Go  to  Detroit 
and  find  14  percent  unemployment.  Go 
to  Los  Angeles  and  find  11  percent  un- 
employment. Find  out  where  it  is.  Find 
the  teenagers  in  the  areas  of  the  poor, 
and  in  the  inner  cities.  Teenager  blacks, 
over  40  percent  unemployed.  Teenager 
whites,  approximately  30  percent  unem- 
ployed in  the  inner  city.  That  is  where 
they  live.  And  those  areas.  I  think,  need 
to  have  the  objective  statistical  analysis 
and  reporting  of  a  professional,  re- 
spected instrumentality  of  government. 

When  we  cut  out.  for  a  full  year — and 
whether  we  hke  it  or  not.  it  is  the  elec- 
tion year  of  1972 — all  reporting,  all  sta- 
tistical information  on  unemployment 
in  the  ghetto  areas  and  the  iiiner  city 
areas  of  the  great  cities  of  America.  I 
think  It  tells  us  only  one  thing:  That 
somebody  does  not  want  to  hear  the  bad 
news. 

I  am  hopeful  that  there  will  be  some 
good  news.  But  I  think,  good  or  bad.  we 
ought  to  k  ow  it.  We  have  known  It  for 
years,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  change 
that.  When  I  add  to  this  the  fact  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  redefinition  of 
the  word  poverty,  with  a  task  force  ap- 
pointed, and  when  I  add  also  the  fact 
that  the  administration  is  trying  to  get 
a  new  parity  formula,  so  that  farm  prices 
will  not  look  so  bad.  I  think  there  is  rea- 
son to  be  concerned,  because  surely  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  level  with  the  people  on  statistical  in- 
formation. We  have  enough  credibility 
problems  in  the  Government  without 
jimmying  up  the  statistics  and  the  fig- 
ures. Credibility  generally  comes  with 
interpretation,  but  the  statistical  evi- 
dence ought  to  be  sohd,  constructive,  in- 
formative, and  beyond  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  let  me  stress  one 
aspect  of  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Economic  policy  has  often  l)een  a 
doubtful  area,  both  with  Democratic 
Congresses  and  Presidents  and  RepubU- 
can  Congresses  and  Presidents.  We  know- 
that.    It    is    a    very    uncertain    kind    of 


field  In  which  to  c^jerate.  How  good 
that  policy  is  depends  very  largely  on 
the  vaUdlty  of  the  statistics  that  are 
available,  and  on  the  Intelhgent  and 
thoughtful,  dispassionate  analysts  of 
those  data.  If  you  do  not  have  that,  your 
prospects  for  developmg  effective  policies 
are  very  poor. 

The  Senator  fi'om  Minnesota  has 
pointed  to  one  particular  area  where  all 
of  us  have  to  be  concerned  if  we  are  hu- 
man beings,  and  that  is  the  terrible  situ- 
ation in  our  ghettos  in  our  inner  cities, 
and  the  very  hitrh  unemployment  we 
suffer,  especially  on  the  part  of  minority 
groups,  but  on  the  part  of  everyone, 
while  and  black  It  i.";  ti-atJic  that  thi^  is 
exactly  the  area  where  we  ought  to  have 
more  information. 

Much  of  the  information  we  liave  been 
petting  is  not  a.s  up  to  date  or  a.^  satis- 
factory as  we  would  like  it  to  be  But  to 
stop  it  entirely,  to  say  we  will  have  noth- 
ing imtil  1973.  IS  to  make  it  almost  sui-e 
that  the  policies  we  follow  are  going  to 
bo  inadequate. 

.^s  the  Senator  fi-om  Minnesota  lias 
indicated,  we  ju.st  do  not  know  what  we 
are  doing.  We  will  not  know  whether 
these  programs  we  adopt  are  working  or 
nut.  We  will  not  know  if  more  is  call-d 
for  or  not.  We  will  not  know  if  we  should 
change  the  policy  and  move  m  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  because  the  best  way  to 
adopt  policies  in  this  imperfect  w-orld  we 
live  in  is  to  ti-y  one  and  see  if  it  will  work, 
and  if  it  does  not,  to  stop  it  and  try 
something  else  But  now  wc  are  just  put 
m  tlie  dark  on  hew  these  policies  are 
working  There  is  no  way  we  can  tell,  in 
this  vital  area. 

Furtliermore.  we  have  the  overall  sit- 
uation to  which  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  I  have  alluded  that  there  will 
be  the  gro^^inp  question  of  validity  of  in- 
terpretation of  Government  statistics,  en 
which  many  Government  pohcias  are 
planned,  on  which  many  business  plans 
are  predicated,  and  on  which  our  econ- 
omy so  heavily  depends 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  would  hope  that 
what  the  administration,  and  mdeed 
Congress,  might  consider  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mcxlem  system  of  data  control, 
whereby  we  could  put  it  on  a  computer. 
Information  on  almost  a  monthly  bai^is  is 
really  needed  here,  for  pohcy  purposes, 
in  both  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  executive  branch. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  military,  the 
Defense  Department,  has  a  splendid  com- 
puter system,  the  most  modem  and  up- 
to-date.  In  fact,  they  are  constantly 
getting  new  and  better  equipment,  which 
Is  to  their  credit,  not  to  their  criticism 
But  when  it  comes  to  social  questions,  to 
problems  of  health,  of  economics  and  of 
poverty,  to  problems  that  relate  to  human 
beings,  housing — all  the  matters  that  re- 
late to  social  services — this  Congress,  like 
other  legislative  bodies  throughout  the 
cotmtrj'.  IS  operating  on  information  that 
is  sometimes  2,  3.  4.  or  5  years  old,  or 
of)erating  on  surveys  that  have  been 
taken  by  unoCBcial  or  ncHi-ofQcial  bodies. 
I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  we  In 
Congress  will  have  data  banks  from 
which  we  can  get  instantaneously  the  in- 
formation that  we  need,  not  only  as  to 
population  but  to  population  sliifts.  to  in- 
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come,  to  Income  changes,  to  health  and 
heaith  aervicea  delivery  and  costa,  to  the 
number  of  children  In  school — for  exam- 
ple, we  do  not  even  have  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  the  number  of  young  people  we 
Bje  going  to  have  to  take  care  of  under 
the  school  lunch  program  we  just  passed 
We  are  guessing  all  the  time.  It  is  nothing 
but  a  guess. 

May  I  say  that  most  businesses  do  not 
operate  that  way.  They  try  to  keep  pretty 
well  up  to  date.  Even  in  a  little,  small 
town  business  we  keep  a  monthLv  inven- 
tory We  know  what  we  have  m  stock, 
and  we  use  computer  services  to  do  it.  One 
of  these  days  we  will  get  a  computer  serv- 
ice for  our  information  purposes  here. 
Bui  the  last  tiling  we  need  to  do  is  take 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  pull 
down  the  blind,  turn  off  the  hghts.  and 
say,  "We  will  see  you  in  1973."  I  suggest 
that  we  need  a  little  more  light  on  tlie 
subject  between  now  and  then. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION. 1972 — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  'H.R.  9844'  to  authorize  cer- 
tain constJ-uction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  oUicr  piuTX)ses. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  ask  for  its  dis- 
position now.  but  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Semue  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      iMr 
Fannin >    Is  there  objection  to  the  pre.-jeMl 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

<The  conference  report  Is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  13,  1971,  at  pp. 
36047-36056  » 

Mr  STENNIS.  When  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  reiwrt  is  resumed.  It 
will  be  handled  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mr.  Symington >. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, action  on  the  pending  conference 
report  on  the  Military  Consti-uctlon  Act 
win  be  resumed  and  completed  tomorrow. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL 
12  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  it^s  business  today, 
it  stand  In  adjournment  untii  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow.  Im- 
mediately following  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Bellmomi,  there  be  a  period  for 
tiie  transaction  of  routine  momlns  busi- 
ness of  noi  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


and  that  at  the  conclusion  thereof,  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  then 
unfinished  business,  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  military  construction  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  FROM  OCTOBER  21  TO 
OCTOBER  26,    1971 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  me.ssage  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  429,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Hesolution 
No.  429,  which  was  read   as  follows: 

H  Con  Ht.h  429 
Resolved  try  the  House  of  Representativrs 
{the  Senate  concurring)  ,  ThRt  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Ttiursday.  October  21. 
m71.  they  stand  adjourned  until  13  u'clock 
meridian,  Tuesday,  October  26,  1971. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER    Is  there 

objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  beintc  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
currtT.t  resolution 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virffinia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  send  to  the  dosk  an  amendment, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read   as  follows: 

On  pftge  1,  line  3.  strike  out  the  word 
"they"  and   Insert  the  words  "the  Hou.-ie". 

On  line  4.  strike  out  the  period  after  "1971  * 
and  Inaert  "and  the  Senate  untu  11  a.m  on 
the  saine  day." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  tH.  Con. 
Res.  429>,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to, 
as  foKows: 

H    Con.  Rjes.  420 

ReBoioed  by  the  House  of  Repre tentative* 
(the  Senate  concurring)  .  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  cm  Thursday.  October  21. 
1971.  the  House  stand  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  meridian.  Tueaday  October  26.  1971. 
and  the  .Senate  until  11  am.  on  the  same 
day. 

ORDER  FOR  TR.ANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TUESDAY,    OCTOBER  26,   1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  on 
Tuesday  next,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
men  tfi  therem  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  CM-dered. 


AUTH0RI2:ATI0N  for  REPORTS  TO 
BE  FILED.  MESSAGES  TO  BE  RE- 
CEIVED, AND  DULY  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
TO  BE  SIGNED  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
Prwident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  close  of  business  tomorrow  un- 
til 11  a.m  on  Tuesday  next,  all  Senate 
roniniittees  may  be  authorized  to  file  re- 
ports: that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
may  be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States:  and 
that  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
StiHif.s.  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  t)e  authorized  to  sign  duly  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr  B-YRDof  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 
I  assume  that  this  will  be  the  final  quo- 
rum call  of  the  day 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssi.stant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen  >.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  Inunediately  after  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  following  fsenators  will  be  rec- 
ognizied,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, and  in  the  order  stated; 

Mr  ScHWEiKER  6uid  Mr.  Beli.mon 

Routine  morning  business  will  Uien 
ensue,  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  witli  statements  tlierem  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
busuiess,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  business,  the 
then  unfinished  business,  the  conference 
report  on  the  Military  Construction  Act, 
1971,  H.R.  9844. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
STENNIS* ,  It  is  my  imderstandlng  that 
it  is  not  anticipated  there  will  be  any  roll- 
call  vote  on  tlie  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Mihtary  Construction 
Act.  1971. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  yield.  I  think  that  is 
correct  As  I  said,  I  am  not  handling  that 
conference  report,  but  it  was  a  unani- 
mous report,  signed  by  all  the  conferees, 
and  I  think  that  Senator  Symtnctok  will 
want  to  present  it  and  explain  it  for  the 
Record.  There  will  be  no  rollcall  vote 
on  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Verj'  well. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  anticipated. 
therefore,  that  there  will  be  any  roilcall 
votes  tomorrow. 
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When  the  Senate  completes  Its  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  it  will  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment under  House  Ccaicurrent  Resolu- 
tion 429  until  11  aJM  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 28.  1»71. 

Mr  President,  tlie  distinguished  ma- 
,orlty  leader  has  asked  me  to  sUte  that 
beginning  on  Tuesday  next,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  work  long  days  and  long 
hour.-^  The  Senate  will  keep  its  nose  to 
the  grindstone  In  Its  efforts  to  meet  Uie 
objective  of  adjournment  by  November 


15  or  certahily  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1,  1971.    

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  tlie  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  tliat 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion   wtis  agreed   to:    and    'at 


4  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.>  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. October  21.  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noaa. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  bj  the 
Senate  Oclot>er  20.  1971. 

DaPABTMXWT    O*    B^rCKSk 

Albert  C.  HaU.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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The  Hoa'se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 

The  Chaplain.  Rev   Edward  G    Latch, 

DD.  ofTered  the  following  prayer: 
With  Thee  is  the  foundation  of  life:  in 

Thy    light   shaU    we   see    light. — Psalms 

36:9.  _       „ 

O  Thou  who  art  ever  revealing  Thyself 
to  Thy  children  and  who  dost  seek  to 
gmde  the  aflairs  of  men  in  ways  good  for 
all,  deepwi  within  us  the  sense  of  Thy 
presence  and  lead  ue  with  Thy  wisdom  as 
we  .set  out  upon  the  tasks  of  this  day. 

When  our  worries  would  weary  us  help 
us  to  put  our  trust  in  Thee  and  not  be 
afraid.  When  the  road  is  rough  and  the 
tjoing  tough  give  us  to  know  that  Thou 
art  witli  ue  and  that  with  Thee  is  strength 
sufficient  for  our  need  When  the  spirit  is 
willing  and  the  fle&li  weak  grant  unto  us 
Thy  grace  that  we  may  not  stumble  but 
contirue  steadfast  unto  the  end. 

O  Thou  source  of  liglil  and  hope  draw 
us  and  our  Nation  to  Tliee  tliat  we  may 
not  wander  from  Thy  way  but  may  find  in 
Thee  healing  for  our  hurts,  strength  for 
our  day.  and  peace  for  our  world.  Amen. 


8  216.  An  act  to  provide  procedurea  tor 
calling  conitltuaonal  convention.";  lor  propoa- 
ing  amendments  tc  tlie  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statea.  on  appllcaUon  at  the  legisla- 
tures of  twc-thlrda  of  tlie  States,  pursuant 
to  article  V  of  the  Co!»«Ututlon:  and 

S.  748.  An  act  to  authorize  payment  and 
appropriation  of  the  s«»nd  and  third  In- 
stallments of  the  UJ8.  contributions  to 
the  Fund  tar  Special  Operations  ot  the 
Inter-American  Derelopment  Bank. 


THE  JOURMAL 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day  s  pro- 
ceedings lind  announce?  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  Oie 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disaflrree- 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl 
<HR.  ««29»  entitled  "An  aet  to  amend 
tiUe  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  p>rovlde  increased  manpower  for  the 
health  professions,  and  for  other  pur- 

TTie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  cociference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
meiTt  of  the  Senate  to  the  blB  (HJ^.  8630) 
enUtled  "An  act  to  amend  title  YUI  of 
the  Public  Health  Bervkje  Act  to  provide 
for  traintnir  increased  nmnbers  ol 
nurses." 

The  mesaage  also  aimouneed  that  the 
Senate  had  pMsed  bins  of  the  following 
tJtles,  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  re<|uestedT 
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DIRECTING  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
STATE  TO  FURNISH  TO  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
CERTAIN  INFORMATION  CON- 
CERNING THE  ROLE  OF  OUR 
GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  EVENTS 
LEADING  TO  AN  UNCONTESTED 
PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM  ON  OCTOBER 
3,  1971 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  ^aeaker.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  632  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolutiM:  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Rjes    633 

Resoli^ed.  That  the  Secretary  ot  State  is 
directed  to  furnish  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affalra  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, not  later  than  fifteen  days  foDo'WlDg 
the  adoption  of  this  reeolutlon — 

111  all  documents  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation available  to  lilm.  including  Ui- 
strucUon  sheet*,  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
public  opinion  surveys  which  were  financed 
by  the  United  States  !n  South  VletBam  and 
concern  the  alectlon  Bch»dtilsd  for  Sanday, 
October   3.   1»71.  in  South  Vietnam: 

(2 1  aU  documents  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation avaUable  to  him  relating  to  Um 
use  by  the  authorities  of  South  Vietnam. 
with  respect  to  that  election,  of  radio  and 
television  fRcUftles  flnaneed  by  the  United 

States:  ,   ^^ 

(9>  all  preea  releroea  by  offlclato  of  the 
United  States  in  Saigon  relaUng  to  that  elec- 
tion: _   .   , 

(4)  aU   comranrucauona   between   omclau 

or  ttie  Gtoveincnenu  oX  South  VletiMun  and 
the  United  States  relating  to  that  elecUon; 

and 

(5)  all  repreeentatlona  made  to  the  par- 
ticipants m  that  election  by  officials  of  the 
United  States  coaoeming  the  desli*  ot  ttM 
United  Statea  that  the  tfecUon  be  free  and 
oon  tested. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
move  to  table  this  rewrfutlon.  Although 
I  understand  that  the  motion  to  table  1« 
not  debatable,  I  win  yield  briefly  for  the 
.sponsor  of  the  resolution  to  make  a 
statement. 


I  will  not  debate  the  resolution  myself 
The  action  of  the  committee  and  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  will  take  a  minute,  however,  to 
fM-esent  some  addiUonal  information. 

I  direct  your  attention  tc  page  3  of 
the  committee  report,  the  last  two  para- 
graphs of  Assistant  SecreUry  of  State 
Abshire's  letter  of  October  8.  which  read 
as  follows: 

The  United  States  Information  Agency  has 
informed  ns  that  Um  Joint  United  States 
Public  Affalra  0«ce  In  Vietnam  liaa  not  con- 
ducted any  polls  or  surveys,  formal  or  in- 
formal, concerning  or  involving  the  Vlet- 
uameae  election. 

We  have  also  sent  a  telegram  tc  our  Bm- 
bassy  in  Saigon  requesting  further  documen- 
tation on  theae  matters.  1  wUl  be  pleased  to 
forward  these  additional  materials  to  you 
when  received 

The  Department  oi  State  has  received 
additional  information  from  Vietnam. 

There  were  polls  conducted  that  re- 
lated to  the  forthcoming  jM^sldential 
election  in  October  1970,  ?»ovember  1970. 
January  1»71.  and  February  1»T1  Copies 
oi  theae  polls  i»ve  been  soit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  they,  to- 
gethCT  with  the  other  documenU  which 
liave  be«i  suppiied.  are  available  for  in- 
spection by  Manbers  of  Congress  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  room  in  tlie 
R&ybum  Building. 

I  believe  that  anyone  who  sees  the 
questions  asked  and  the  answers  received 
will  not  fee!  that  they  had  any  Impact  on 
the  results  of  the  election  or  on  the  deci- 
sion of  any  candidate  not  to  run. 

They  asked  wliether  people  knew  Uiat 
there  was  going  to  be  an  election  Over 
60  percent  did. 

They  asked  what  kind  of  man  the  peo- 
ple wanted  to  see  run  in  the  election 
The  two  most  popular  qualities  were — 
First,  that   the   candidates   should   be 
virtuoua,  unselfish,  and  wcMrk  hard:  and 
Second,  tijat  they  should  be  willing  to 
do  something  for  the  people 

•n>e  voters  were  asked  whether  in  the 
last  few  we^LS  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam had  done  anything  they  liked  or  ap- 
proved ol.  Most  ol  them  said  '•No." 

Another  ouestion  was  whether  the  Oov- 
^^uneot  of  \^etnam  had  done  anything 
they  fi^ffi»it«»*<  or  disanKonrcd  oL  About 
three-fourths  ol  them  aald  "No." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beliava  thai  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  trying  to  oooiMraU  with 
the  commUtee  and  the  Coogreaa.  and  ha« 
been  and  Is  trying  to  dig  out  and  make 
available  the  Information  called  tar  by 
the  resoliTtlon.  except  for  commtmica- 
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tlona  between  the  Oovemnient  of  the 
United  States  and  officials  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Vietnam.  I  do  not  see  how  diplo- 
matic relations  between  govemments  can 
be  carried  on  If  the  classification  of  such 
Lommunlcatlona  Is  not  respected 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  debate  only. 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chajrman  of  the  committee  for  yielding 
to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  principal  sponsor  of 
House  Resolution  632  and  House  Resolu- 
Mon  638,  resolutions  of  Inquiry  regarding 
tne  US.  role  In  South  Vietnamese  poli- 
tics, I  would  like  to  explain  briefly  to  the 
House  the  reasons  behind  these  resolu- 
tions and  the  eventa  which  have  taken 
place  since  their  introduction. 

I  Introduced  the  resolutions  with  the 
cosponsorshlp  of  38  of  our  colleagues  be- 
cause of  a  conviction  that  the  uncon- 
tested presidential  election  in  South  Viet- 
nam represented  a  bMic  failure  in  the 
US.  policy  of  providing  the  people  of  that 
country  with  a  truly  democratic  form  of 
government. 

The  list  of  cosponsors  follows: 
CospoNso&s  or  HousB  Rksolution  832 

Mr  Wolff  (for  hlrruielf.  Mr  Abourezk,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr  Anderson  of  Tennesnec,  Mr. 
Aspln,  Mr  Badlllo  Mr  Blaggi.  Mr  Bingham, 
Mr  Brasco.  Mr  Burton.  Mr  Carey  of  New 
Tork.  Mr  rVow,  Mr  Otbbong.  Mr  Oiide,  Mr. 
Halp«m.  Mr  Jacobs.  Mr  Karth.  Mr  Leggett. 
Mr  Mlkva.  Mr  Patten.  Mr  Podell,  Mr  Ree«, 
Mr     Roe.    Mr    Rosenthal     and    Waldle  l 

C08P0NSOK8  or  H<iu8«  RisoLtrnoN  638 
Mr  Wolff  (for  himself.  Mm  AbiriiK.  Mr 
Brademas,  Mr  Drlnan.  Mr  Dellum.-!.  Mr 
Pauntroy.  Mr  Helstoakl.  Mrs  Mink.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr  Moss,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr   Stoke*,  Mr   Tlernan,  and  Mr   Koch). 

No  less  an  authority  than  Maj  Oen 
E  O  Lansdale,  who  served  In  Vietnam 
and  was  sent  to  Vietnam  on  a  presiden- 
tial mission,  stdd  In  a  letter  to  me: 

"Whoever  1b  elected  as  President  of  Viet- 
nam this  year  Is  going  t<-.  need  to  know  for 
Bure  that  the  Vietnamese  people  want  him 
aa  their  leader  '  My  Vietnamese  friends 
*gre*d  wholeheartedly  with  this — Includ- 
ing some  who  have  been  part  of  the  Thleu 
Administration.  Most  of  them  went  on  to 
etress  rather  emotionally  that  an  honest  elec- 
tion 18  the  only  thing  that  will  save  their 
country  In  the  long  haul.  They  go  on  to 
point  out  that  with  OS.  encouragement, 
Thleu  Is  rtewlng  up  the  electoral  machinery! 
although  he  really  Isn't  that  skillful  politi- 
cally and  has  left  big  gaps  which  a  com- 
petent opponent  couid  use  and  still  win 
Several  of  these  Vietnamese  Mao  predicted 
that  Thleu  would  win  and  that  this  would 
lead  to  hU  violent  overthrow,  probably  In 
1973  tX  not  m  1973.  since  he  woiUd  virln  m 
ways  that  would  disgust  large  and  signif- 
icant   egmeuta  of  the  Vietnamese  population. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  resolutions 
to  determine  to  the  fullest  extent  possi- 
ble the  actual  US  role  in  the  no-contest 
election  so  that  those  of  us  here  In  the 
Congress  would  be  best  able  to  discharge 
our  responsibilities  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  US  policy  in  Indochina.  We  were 
especially  concerned  with  the  reports 
that  President  TTiicu  had  made  political 
use  of  U.S. -financed  public  opinion  polls 
and  broadcast  facilities. 

I  show  you  a  story  in  the  New  York 


Times,  Tuesday,  February  3,  under  the 
byline  of  Gloria  Emerson,  and  I  quote: 

National  surveys  of  Vietnamese  public 
opinion,  which  are  prepared  and  analysed  by 
the  United  States  mission  here,  are  being 
used  u.<  assist  Prealdout  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 
In  his  re-election  csonpalgn  this  year.  A  36- 
year-old  pacification  worker  who  asked  that 
his  name  be  withheld,  said  "some  of  the  spe- 
cial questions  In  these  surveys  are  designed 
to  Insure  the  re-election  of  President  Thleu  " 
It  Is  not  known  how  many  Vietnamese  an- 
swered the  special  questions,  nor  what  the 
results  were  They  are  classined  secret  '  at 
the  Civil  Operations  Agency  headquarters 
here  One  pacification  worker  said  that  he 
had  been  told  by  an  Impcxtant  member  of 
the  pacification  studies  group  that  Ambas- 
•ofliT  Colby,  on  seeing  the  results  of  the 
November  survey,  marked  them  with  a  red 
pencil  'not  for  dissemination."  This  means 
the  results  are  not  to  be  made  avaUable 
to  Americana  working  for  the  agency  in 
South  Vietnam.  Ttxe  results,  however,  of 
the  surveys  arc  made  known  to  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  South  Vietnam  'Thleu  asked 
Colby  to  send  out  the  teams  to  make  a  study 
of  the  people's  feelings  toward  the  1971  Presi- 
dential election  so  that  Thleu  would  know 
where  his  atroivg  points  were  and  where  hed 
have  to  arrange  something  (iike  quickly 
appointing  new  officials  1  which  would  make 
sure  that  he'd  come  out  ahead  In  a  given 
area  "  Mr  Wlnslow.  a  pacification  offlclal. 
wrote  m  his  letter  dated  December  24.  1970 
I  asked.  'You  mean,  the  VIA.  has  decided 
to  use  Its  resources  to  assure  Thleu's  re- 
election'" ■'  The  answer  was  "Yes.  It  has  been 
decided  at  the  very  highest  levels  that  Thleu's 
re-election  Is  essenllal  to  the  national  Inter- 
est of  the  U.S." 

I  have  in  my  liand  a  sworn  .statement 
of  another  former  CORX)8  pacification 
officer  of  our  AID  team  and  I  quote  from 
this  in  reference  to  the  story  that  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times: 

I  can  personally  attest  to  Its  accuracy. 
Months  before  It  appeared.  I  was  told  by  the 
men  who  ran  these  surveys  at  the  CORDS 
MACV  Pficlflcatton  Studies  Group  In  Saigon 
that  the  only  Vietnamese  officials  permitted 
to  see  Uie  new  political  surveys  were  in  Uie 
presidential  oflloe.  The  polltloal  survey  re- 
sults were  for  the  eyes  of  Tlileu  supporters 
only. 

Since  the  resolutions  were  introduced 
Uie  Department  of  State  has  indicated  it 
will  make  much  more  information  avail- 
able regarding  the  UJ3.  role  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  election.  Much  of  tlii-s  mate- 
rial is  included  in  the  reports  on  the 
resolutions.  Among  the  Items  is  a  de- 
classified version  of  testimony  delivered 
to  an  executive  session  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  by  Marshall  Green. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 

While.  Mr  Green,  whom  I  respect,  was 
generally  responsive  to  the  resolutions 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  State, 
adequate  answers  were  not  p'-ovided  as 
regards  items  4  and  5  of  the  resolution. 

However,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
MoEOAif,  who  has  been  most  cooperative, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Sut)commltte« 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  Mr.  Gal- 
LACHEK,  have  advised  me  tliat  hearings 
will  be  held  during  the  first  week  of 
November  to  gather  more  complete  In- 
formation on  the  U.S,  role  In  the  South 
Vietnamese  no-contest  election. 

Mr,  Speaker,  may  I  have  your  at- 
tention   I   ask   for  confirmation  of  the 


fact  that  bearings  will  be  held  In  the  first 
week  of  November  by  the  suboommltte* 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Gallagkxk)  regarding  the  obtaining  oi 
further  Information  on  the  Vletnameae 
election. 

Mr.  MORGAN  I  believe  that  Is  correct 
I  met  with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Qallaghbr)  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  agi-eed  to  that. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Pending  those  liearings  I  have  advised 
the  chairman  and  the  casponsors  of  my 
resolutions  that  I  would  not  object  to 
a  motion  today  to  table  the  resolutions. 
I  naturally  reserve  the  right  to  relnstigate 
action  on  this  matter  of  Vietnam  elec- 
tions at  a  later  date  if,  for  any  reason, 
tlie  November  hearings  and  subsequent 
events  do  not  provide  the  Members  with 
adequate  information  on  this  very  impor- 
tant matter. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Abzuc  . 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  for  recognizing  me, 
late  though  it  is.  Just  as  our  discussion 
of  this  Lssue  is  late,  since  it  is  postelec- 
tion instead  of  preelection,  as  called  for 
in  my  original  resolution  of  inquiry  on 
the  subject  Unfortunately,  we  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  delate  that  Item 

Thi.s  great  election,  which  was  held  In 
South  Vietnam,  which  la  the  subject  of 
this  resolution  of  inquiry,  was  recently 
referred  to  by  Governor  Reagan  of  the 
State  of  California  as  comparable  to  the 
reelection  of  George  Washington  in  this 
country.  This  comment  would  be  amus- 
ing If  the  whole  Vietnam  situation  were 
not  .so  ghastly. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  as  we  sit 
here  vei-y  quietly,  unconcerned  with  the 
role  of  America  in  that  election,  that  for 
3  days  young  people  in  South  Viet- 
nam have  been  demonsti-ating  in  the 
.streets  in  opposition  to  that  election. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  this 
HoiLse  has  not  yet  received  full  infor- 
mation on  this  nonelection. 

I  want  to  make  something  very  clear 
to  the  HoiLse  and  to  the  members  of  the 
ForelRn  Affairs  Committee  A  resolution 
of  inquiry  intends  that  there  be  made 
available  to  the  total  Hou-se.  facts  which 
are  relevant  to  the  duties  ol  the  Mem- 
bers in  representing  their  constltuenls. 
I  .set  up  a  briefing  by  the  State  De- 
partment on  the  issue  of  communica- 
tions between  our  State  Department  and 
our  representatives  in  Vietnam,  and  be- 
tween our  representatives  in  Vietnam 
and  the  participants  In  that  election.  In 
the  course  of  that  briefing,  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Department  stated  that 
they  would  not  and  could  not  make 
available  to  us  the  contents  of  any  oom- 
niunications  concerning  those  elections. 
I  say  the  Congress  has  the  right  to 
know.  I  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
purpose  for  which  we  are  sent  here  by 
our  constituents.  I  say  we  need  these 
facts  to  be  able  to  represent  them  In  the 
formulation  of  and  carrying  out  of  po- 
litical policy  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes.  We  cazmot  do  that  in  a 
proper  or  a  responsible  maimer  If  the 
executive  branch  refuses  to  tell  us  whftt 
it  is  doing  In  the  name  of  our  Nation. 
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According  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <T*Ir.  Wolft  >  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  the  State 
Department  still  takes  the  position  It  does 
not  believe  It  has  to  inform  this  Con- 
gress about  its  communications  to  our 
re!>resentative8  In  Saigon  and  the  com- 
munications between  our  representatives 
and  the  candidates.  It  has  delivered 
papers  and  the  chairman  (.Mr.  Morgan  i 
says  it  will  hold  hearing  on  matters  in 
the  resolution,  eicept  on  those  communi- 
cations. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Ui*  whole  world 
knows  as  well  as  wc  do  that  it  was  a  non- 
elecliou  and  a  rigsed  election,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  yet  to 
adnJt  that  this  election  was  wrong  and 
fraudulent  and  that  we  should  disavow 
the  Thieu  government.  In  fact,  we  are 
sending  Mr.  Connally.  our  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  be  present  at  the  in- 
auguration of  General  Thieu.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  is  bringing  to  Saigon  Per- 
haps it  is  Mr.  Nixon's  new  economic 
policy.  But,  In  any  case,  he  should  not 
be  attending  In  our  name  after  a  rigged 
election  which  was  a  fraud  not  only  upon 
the  people  ol  Saigon  but  also  upcwi  the 
people  of  the  United  States  It  is  our 
citizens —American  citizens — who  are 
still  being  forced  to  continue  this  war 
without  this  body  getting  the  kind  of  in- 
lonnaUon  that  it  needs  in  order  properly 
to  reach  a  position,  to  act  on  it  suid  to 
represent  the  people  by  debating  it  and 
votmg  on  it. 

Ba^ed  tm  my  reading  of  the  report  of 
Uie  committee  and  the  information  from 
the  chairmaiv  1  submit  Uiat  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  in  no  better  position 
to  discharge  their  responsibilities  to  tlieir 
constituents  by  virtue  of  any  information 
whidi  we  have  received  from  the  State 
Department.  Based  on  my  experience,  I 
doubt  Uiat  the  State  Department  will 
give  us  any  inlormaUon  in  the  upcoming 
he.irings.  The  sad  truth  is  that  in  voting 
to  table  the  peadiog  resolution,  as  in  fail- 
ing to  obtain  a  clear  vote  on  the  Mans- 
field amendment  yesterday,  this  House 
is  continuing  in  its  failure  to  exert  itself 
toward  setting  a  date  for  complete  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  from  Vietnam.  We 
are  failing  to  keep  informed  the  people 
in  this  country  who  want  so  overwhelm- 
ingly to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  W^e  are  fail- 
ing to  let  them  know  about  the  election 
frauds  that  have  taken  place. 

I  will  vote  against  the  motion  to  table 
and  I  will  reserve  the  right  to  bring  on 
a  resolution  of  inquiry  seeking  these  and 
other  facts  that  I  feel  this  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  must  have. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  yield  2 
nimutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr    Hays). 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  need 
2  minutes.  I  listened  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Abzuo  who  seems  to  be  an  expert  on 
fraudulence  of  the  election  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  wonder  if  she  is  equally  ex- 
pert on  how  honest  the  ele<ctioDS  In 
North  Vietnam  are. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  move  to 
lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  (lUfistlon  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DIRECTING  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
STATE  TO  FURNISH  TO  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
CERTAIN  INFORMATION  CON- 
CERNING THE  ROLE  OF  OUR 
GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  EVENTS 
LEADING  TO  AN  UNCONTESTED 
PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM  ON  OCTOBER  3, 
1971 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  ^38  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows ; 

H.  Res.  638 

Resolvi^d.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
directed  to  furnish  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Ailalrs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, not  later  than  fifteen  days  follo^*lng 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution— 

(11  aU  documents  and  other  pertinent 
Information  avaUable  to  him.  Including  In- 
struction sheets,  relative  to  tJie  conduct  of 
public  opinion  surveys  which  were  financed 
by  the  United  Stales  in  South  Vietnam  and 
concern  the  election  scheduled  for  Sunday, 
October  3,  1971.  in  SotJth  Vietnam: 

1 2)  all  documents  and  other  pertinent 
Information  available  to  him  relating  to  the 
use  by  the  authorities  of  South  Vietnam, 
with  re^pect  to  thai  election,  of  radio  and 
leievisloii  fscllilies  financed  by  the  United 
.Sua  tea; 

(3)  all  press  releases  by  olBclal*  of  the 
United  States  In  Saigon  relating  to  that 
election, 

(4)  all  commtmlcatlons  between  officials 
of  the  Govemment*  of  Soutli  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States  relating  to  that  election; 
and 

(5)  all  representauocifi  made  to  the  par- 
ticipants In  that  election  by  officials  of  the 
United  States  concerning  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  that  the  election  be  free  and 
contested 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as  read, 
since  this  is  sui  identical  reecriution  to  the 
one  we  just  disposed  of.  It  was  filed  14 
days  later.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque«rt  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.syl'vanla? 

•n>ere  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  SAM 
RUSSELL 

(Mr.  BURLESCW  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr  BURLBBON  of  Texas.  Mr  l^^eak- 
er.  it  is  with  sadness  and  regret  that  1 
armounce  the  death  of  my  Immediate 


predecessor  in  the  Congress,  the  Honor- 
able Sam  Russell  of  8teph«rville,  Tex. 

As  I  l(x»k  at  the  present  membership 
here  today  I  find  Mily  a  comparative  few 
who  served  with  Judge  Sam  Russell— 
but  those  who  did  will  no  doubt  remem- 
ber him  as  a  msin  with  strong  convic- 
tions and  with  courage  to  support  those 
convictions.  You  will  remember  him  a^ 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  men  who  ever 
held  this  high  and  responsible  position 
He  was  thoroughly  dedicated  to  his  coun- 
try, to  his  State  and  to  the  people  he 
represented. 

I  was  associated  with  Judge  Russell 
here  in  his  trffice  for  a  brief  time  in  the 
early  months  oi  World  War  H.  He  be- 
came my  mentor  and  in  fact,  we  decided 
then  that  when  the  war  was  ended  and  if 
I  were  in  the  position  to  offer  as  a  can- 
didate for  this  House  seat,  he  would  want 
to  retire  and  return  to  his  law  practice  in 
Texas  This  is  what  occurred  Judge  Rus- 
sell voluntarily  retired  at  the  ck»e  of  the 
79th  Congress,  after  having  rendered  6 
years  of  distinguished  service. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  Congress  Judge 
Russell  had  a  remarkable  career  He 
served  his  Nation  with  commeindations 
in  the  famed  4«th  Machine  Gun  Division. 
U.8.  Army  in  World  War  I.  Afterwards 
the  people  of  Erath  County  riected  him 
as  their  county  attorney  and  later  as  dis- 
trict attorney.  After  4  years  In  this  of- 
fice he  became  district  Judge  of  the  29th 
Judicial  District  and  from  that  position 
came  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Judge  Sam  Russell  was  recognized  for 
his  ability  in  jurisprudence  and  was  im- 
mediately assigned  to  the  prestigious 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  where  he 
made  great  contributions 

Former  Congressman  Sam  Russell  was 
blessed  with  a  lovely  family.  He  is  sur- 
\-ived  by  his  wife,  Lorena,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Laveme  and  Mary  Louise.  To  them 
I  extend  a  deep  sympathy  May  they  re- 
ceive the  Lord's  blessing  to  comfort  them. 
They  have  the  memory  of  a  devoted  htis- 
band  and  father  and  I  know  this  is  a 
source  of  solace  to  them.  The  friends  and 
associates  of  Sam  RusseD  are  benefici- 
aries of  inspiraticm  from  his  noble  char- 
acter. His  integrity  stands  as  an  example 
for  all  of  us  who  knew  him — as  an  In- 
dividual, as  a  public  ofBcial,  and  as  a  ded- 
icated citizen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  just  about  the  most 

that  can  be  said  of  anyone  is  that  he  was 

a  good  man.  This  was  Judge  Sam  RusselL 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distingiiished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  very  saddened  to  listoi  to  the 
announcement  by  the  disUnguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  of  the  passing  of  my 
dear  friend  from  Texas,  Sam  RusseD. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one  of  those,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ttexas  cMr 
MAHoif),  the  fcntleman  f roca  Ltmlsiana 
( Mr.  HtBrrr) ,  the  gentleman  from  T>xas 
(Mr.  BtTKLisoir) ,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Mlsslasii)p*  (Mr.  ABxiancrHT>  who  serred 
with  Sam  Rtrssdl.  I  lemeuiber  him  very 
wen.  I  most  say  that  I  a«r«e  coeopletely 
with  the  description  of  the  gentleman 
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from  Texaa  (Mr.  Burleson*  of  the  type 
of  Member  Sam  Russell  was.  He  waa  a 
dedicated,  bard-worklng  public  servant. 
He  made  friends;  a  irreat  many  friends. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  he  left  here 
voluntarily  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr. 
BURLKSON.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  BuRLKsoNJ  has  always  spoken  so 
highly  of  him  and  I  was  always  very 
piea!>ed  that  he  did  so. 

Having  served  with  Sam  Russell,  I  re- 
member him  with  great  affection  and  I 
extend  to  those  who  survive  him  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  tho«e  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
thoee  who  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr. 
Russell,  I  join  In  expressing  my  sympathy 
to  his  bereaved  family. 

I  was  saddened  when  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  this  fine  man.  He  was  indeed 
an  outstanding  Member  of  this  House 
during  the  time  he  was  privileged  to  be 
here.  He  was  a  hard-working,  dedicated 
American,  a  true  public  servant,  an  Indi- 
vidual who  always  gave  of  his  best.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  sincere  persons  I 
have  ever  known.  He  was  an  outstanding 
Member  and  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that 
he  has  passed  away. 

Mr  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  nilnority  whip  for  tiis  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BURLESON  of  Texas  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  the  gentlwnan  from  Texas  (Mr. 
BURLESON)  in  paying  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Sam  Russell.  He  was  a  rugged 
American.  He  was  a  stanch  friend  of  his 
fellow  man.  He  was  In  every  sense  of 
the  word  a  good  man.  He  was  devoted  to 
the  Nation's  welfare.  He  brought  credit 
to  his  district  and  the  State  of  Texas  as 
a  legislator. 

He  made  an  imprint  here  which  has 
been  remembered  through  the  interven- 
ing years  since  he  served  in  this  body. 
He  was  my  warm  personal  friend  for 
whom  I  had  great  respect  and  admira- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.sh  to  join  in  tribute 
to  his  memory  and  extend  my  deepe.st 
sympathy  to  the  surviving  family  of  this 
distinguished  Texan. 

Mr,  BURLESON  of  Texa.-?  T  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  his  kind 
remark.?. 

Mr  HUBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  those  who  have  preceded  me  In 
p&ying  tribute  to  Sam  Russell. 

I  was  one  of  the  few  who  were  here 
when  he  came  to  the  Congress  and 
fondly  remembered  him  after  he  left. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  days  when  he  wa« 


in  this  House,  he  became  close  to  all  of 
the  Membei-s.  He  was  a  dedicated  indi- 
vidual, an  excellent  legislator  and  a 
typically  fine  man.  Anything  further 
which  I  could  say  would  be  repetitious 
to  those  things  that  have  already  been 
said  about  this  gentleman  at  this  time 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  for  his  remarks 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  1."  •.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  yiel ".  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Burleson), 
In  paying  tribute  to  Sam  Russell  who  in 
my  judgment  was  one  of  the  finest  men 
to  ever  come  to  this  body  I  knew  him 
exceedjigly  well.  I  knew  him  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  dedicated  Representative  of  the 
people  from  the  State  of  Texsis.  He  was 
a  great  American. 

I  think  the  one  thix^  that  has  been 
said  this  mortung  that  describes  Sam 
Russell  the  best  i)erhaps  was  said  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
•  Mr  Mahon^  when  he  described  Sam 
Rus-sell  6US  a  rugged  American  Indeed  he 
was  rugged.  He  was  not  rough.  He  was 
courteous,  he  was  kind  but  was  aggres- 
.slve.  thorough,  and  constructive  and  a 
very  forthright  jjerson.  I  am  saddened  to 
learn  of  his  passing.  Our  country  has 
lost  a  very  fine  citizen. 

Mr  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  MusslsKippl 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  regret  that  I  learn  of  the  passing 
of  a  former  colleague  and  close  friend. 
Sam  Russell  Judge  Riissell  and  I  came 
to  Congress  at  the  same  time  in  January 
1941  There  are  not  many  of  us  left.  It 
was  a  privilege  and  a  constant  inspira- 
tion to  serve  with  him  I  recall  him  as  a 
very  able  and  dedicated  public  servant — 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  a  man  whose 
friendship  I  was  proud  to  enjoy.  He 
served  very  capably  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  on  tlie  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  To  both  of  the.se  he 
KBve  dedicated  and  conscientious  atten- 
tion. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  deep  .sym- 
pathy and  condolences. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
.sliocked  and  grieved  by  the  t^ad  news  of 
the  death  of  Sam  Russell  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1941  and  served  for  6  years 
before  he  voluntarily  retired  because  tlie 
Washington  climate  was  not  agreeable 
with  him  During  his  tenure  here  he  was 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  where  his 
vast  storehouse  of  legal  knowledge  was 
put  lo  good  use.  He  had  previously  served 
ari  a  prosecutor  and  on  the  bench 

Mr.  Russell  was  In  many  ways  an 
extraordinary  man  He  was  fiercely  pa- 
triotic He  was  a  student  of  the  law  and 
of  government.  To  him  honor  and  in- 
tegrity came  first.  In  the  House  he  wa-s 
rourageous,  alert,  and  worked  hard  in  the 
search  for  solutions  of  the  big  problems 
that  came  along.  In  that  respect  he  made 
many  valuable  contributions.  The  Nation 
was  better  off  because  he  served  here.  He 
was  in  truth  aiid  In  fact  a  great  Amer- 
ican. 


To  me  Sam  Russell  was  a  personal 
friend.  When  iie  and  his  family  lived 
here  we  were  neighbors,  and  enjoyed 
many  pleasant  social  visits.  He  was  al- 
ways affable,  friendly,  cheerful,  and 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  others.  To 
Mrs.  Russell  and  the  two  daughters  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
during  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  life  and  service  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable Sam  Russell. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNPRECEDENTED  ACTION  BY  HEW 
IN  CLOSING  DRUG  TREATMENT 
FACILITY 

•  Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks • 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  report  to  the  House  a  precipitate  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  is  just  al- 
most incredible.  On  Friday.  October  8. 
while  a  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee was  debating  the  future  of  a  fa- 
cility treating  drug  addicts,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
ordered  the  facility  summarily  closed  by 
nightfall,  and  all  92  patients  sent  home. 

These  were  patients  committed  under 
the  Narcotics  Addiction  Rehabilitation 
-Act  Some  of  them  had  been  committed 
in  lieu  of  prosecution  None  of  them  had 
completed  their  treatment.  None  of 
Iheni.  according  to  the  doctors  treating 
them,  were  ready  for  relea.se  at  the  time 
they  were  .summarily  sent  home 

Mr  Speaker.  I  shall  enter  into  the 
record  a  report  on  what  happened  to 
some  of  these  people  Since  that  time 
investigators  for  a  House  committee 
have  been  inquiring,  and  I  am  sure  that 
.-somewhere  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  there  Is  some 
administrator  who  might  have  a  pass- 
ing interest  In  the  fact  that  a  former 
drug  pusher  from  New  Orleans  whom  he 
let  loose  is  now  pushing  drugs  again  on 
the  sti-eets  of  New  Orleans 

He  might  also  be  Interested  In  the  sad 
tale  of  the  poor  fellow  who  was  sent 
back  to  Las  Cruces.  who  was  Involved 
in  a  wreck,  attacked  his  probation  offi- 
cer, and  then  wound  up  pleading  to  be 
put  back  In  somewhere  before  he  got  In 
any  more  trouble. 

These  are  only  two  of  many  Illustra- 
tions. They  are  far  from  Isolated  ex- 
amples. I  Invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  material  which  I  shall  de- 
velop for  the  record  later  In  today's  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION. AND  WELFARE  SUMMARILY 
CLOSES  NARCOTICS  TREATMENT 
FACILITY 

I  Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.* 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright i.  for  the  statement 
he  has  just  made.  To  me  it  is  In  compre- 
hensible that  without  notice  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  closed  this  hospital.  I  attended  a 
meeting  at  the  Wliite  House  some  time 
a«o,  the  announced  purpose  of  which  was 
to  set  up  a  national  program  to  do  some- 
thing about  narcotics  addiction  in  the 
United  States.  Maybe  that  program  is 
going  forward,  if  it  is.  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  but  there  are  only  two  hospitals 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  tlie  treatment  of 
di-ug  addiction;  there  is  one  in  Port 
Worth,  and  one  in  Lexington,  Ky.  At  the 
Port  Worth  hospital  there  were  a  nimiber 
of  addicts  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
there  were  a  particularly  large  number 
of  addicts  from  my  home  city  of  New 
Orleans,  where  I  understand  there  are 
now  .some  6,000  drug  addicts. 

In  addition  to  that,  and  even  more 
difficult  to  under.stand  is  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  voted  here  specifically  when 
the  appropriation  was  up  for  HEW  to 
increase  the  funds  for  the  public  health 
service  hospitals  in  thi.s  coimtry  and 
Instructed  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  not  to  close  these 
hospitals. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
happening  If  we  are  determined  to  fight 
drug  addiction,  we  must  have  facilities 
in  which  the.se  people  can  be  treated. 

In  one  breath  to  be  attending  a  White 
Hou.se  conference  on  drug  addiction  with 
a  lot  of  fanfare  and  In  the  next  breath 
for  the  administration  to  be  closing  one 
of  the  two  existing  hospitals  simply  does 
not  make  ,sen.se  to  me 

Mr  ROGERS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the 
gentleman's  concern  as  he  knows  and 
as  he  stated,  this  House  pa.ssed  a  resolu- 
tion that  these  facilities  not  be  closed 
and  now  we  hear  of  92  people  being 
turned  out.  with  the  knowledge  and  ap- 
proval of  Dr  Jerome  Jaffee,  the  Presi- 
dents special  assistant  on  drug  abuse. 

Unfortunately,  in  view  of  the  current 
problem  of  drug  addiction  and  an- 
nouncements by  the  President  about 
moimting  a  program  against  drug  ad- 
diction in  this  Nation,  it  is  shocking  and 
imbelievable  that  this  could  happen  and 
the  Congress  ought  to  take  some  action. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
direct  violation  of  an  act  of  Congress,  as 
I  reiterate,  jiLst  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker.  I  share  the 
srentleman's  concern  about  this  unwar- 
ranted departure  from  the  stated  intent 
Df  the  Congress  in  trj'tng  to  provide  nar- 
cotic addicts  with  places  for  treatment. 


An  offshoot  of  this  effort  is  the  deter- 
mined effort  by  the  OflHce  of  Management 
and  Budget  through  the  HEW  to  close 
the  public  health  service  hospitals  lo- 
cated throughout  this  cotmtry  that  have 
been  serving  merchant  seamen.  Coast 
Guardsmen  and  their  dependents,  active 
and  retired  military  personnel  and  their 
families  and  other  Federal  Government 
employees  for  173  years.  They  are  mak- 
ing a  determined  effort  to  close  these 
hospitals.  This  recommendation  is  ex- 
tremely damaging  and  particularly  difli- 
cult  to  understand  when  we  consider  that 
this  Congress,  and  I  believe  this  admin- 
istration are  really  concerned  about 
training  additional  medical  doctors  to 
serve  the  people  of  ttus  Nation. 

These  hospitals  are  a  vital  part  of  that 
training. 

Mr   BOGGS    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


DRUGS 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  also  am 
concerned  about  another  problem  on  the 
drug  scene  and  that  is  the  pressure  that 
is  evidently  now  being  put  on  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  have  metha- 
done identified  as  a  new  drug  despite  the 
lack  of  evidence  that  it  is  effective  in 
actually  curing  drug  addiction. 

When  we  first  looked  at  methadone  we 
hoped  It  might  be  the  answer  to  heroin 
addiction,  but  the  more  we  see  of  metha- 
done, the  larger  and  larger  the  problem 
becomes. 

It  is  not  the  answer  and  I  feel  It  Is  a 
grave  error  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  give  its  official  stamp  of  approval  on 
methadone  as  a  new  drug.  It  should  be 
continued  in  the  investigational  status 
where  strict  control  can  be  maintained 
over  It. 

Right  now  we  have  too  many  people 
dispensing  this;  some  300  are  licensed  in 
this  even  in  the  investigational  stage  and, 
actually,  there  are  probably  two  or  three 
times  that  number  dispensing  the  drug. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  people  are 
being  given  this  drug.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  between  30.000  and  50,000  peo- 
ple in  this  Nation. 

These  people  are  maintaining  people 
in  a  state  of  addiction.  They  are  not  giv- 
ing us  information  which  Is  usually  re- 
quired of  investigators  of  investigational 
new  drugs.  They  are  simply  giving  it  out 
to  people. 

Also.  I  am  very  much  concerned  that 
the  young  men  in  Vietnam  coming  back 
may  be  made  addicts  on  methadone  in- 
stead of  heroin. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  American  public 
Is  being  misled  into  thinking  that  metha- 
done is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  ad- 
diction. It  has  not  been  fovmd  to  be  a 
cure  for  addiction. 


VIETNAM— SUPPORT  FOR 
WITHDRAWAL  MOUNTS 

(Mr   ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,* 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Hous^  of  Representatives  re- 
jected a  motion  to  Instruct  the  House 
conferees  on  the  military  authorization 
bill  to  oppose  a  Senate-passed  amend- 
ment calling  for  total  troop  withdrawals 
from  Vietnam  following  the  release  of 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war  and  the  commence- 
ment of  cease-fire  negotiations  That  ac- 
tion by  the  House  and  the  prior  vote 
narrowly  defeating  the  previous  question 
was  a  historic  and  dramatic  shift  in  this 
Chamber's  attitude  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  antiwar  feeling  and  the  frustra- 
tion over  the  continuing  delays  in  endir^g 
our  commitment  in  Southeast  Asia  have 
increased  year  by  year  until  now  the 
House  has  the  opportunity  to  write  the 
final  chapter  of  this  tragic  accoimt  of 
escalation,  death  and  misery.  As  I  have 
before.  I  voted  yesterday  against  the  pre- 
vious question  and  against  instructing 
our  conferees  in  the  hopes  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Mans- 
rixLD  In  the  other  body  will  be  adopted 
by  the  Congress  as  a  reasonable  position 
on  troop  withdrawal. 

Those  votes  yesterday  were  technical 
and  clouded  by  parllamentarj-  procedures 
not  known  to  most  Americans.  That  is 
unfortimate  and  consequently  those 
actions  did  not  really  constitute  a  test  of 
the  real  position  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  issue  of  troop  withdi^w- 
al  For  those  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  who  will  serve  as 
conferees  on  the  militarj'  authorization 
bill  to  either  yield  to  the  Senate-passed 
language  on  this  question  or  at  the  ver>' 
least  to  bring  the  question  back  to  the 
full  House  of  Representatives  for  a  direct 
vote. 

I  believe  the  time  has  finally  come  when 
all  the  frustrations  and  aU  the  rhetoric 
about  the  pursuit  of  peace  will  make  a 
difference  and  the  House  will  stand  up 
and  say  once  and  for  all  "end  the  war.' 


AMTRAK'S   EXPENSIVE  LOBBYING 

I  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing my  office  received  a  news  release 
from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation annoimclng  that  Secretarj* 
John  A.  Volpe  is  today  asking  Congress 
to  authorize  an  additional  $170  million 
for  Amtrak,  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation. 

It  is  interesting  that  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  a  full  page  ad  Amtrak 
entitled.  "Amtrak.  We're  Making  the 
Trains  Worth  Traveling  Again — All  we 
ask  from  you  is  a  little  patience."  A  simi- 
lar ad  appeared  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  and  last  night's  Evening 
Star. 

Secretarj'  Volpe's  press  reletise  makes 
It  clear  that  Amtrak  is  asking  for  more 
than  a  little  patience.  It  is  asking  for 
$170  million  In  addition  to  the  $40  mil- 
lion Federal  grant  given  In  October 
1970— a  total  of  |210  million  in  outright 
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franta  and  |100  million  in  torn  guaran- 
tees 

I  have  checked  with  the  three  news- 
papers in  which  these  full  paee  ads  ap- 
peared and  the  cost  to  Amtrak  of  just 
these  three  ads  appears  to  be  about  $15,- 
000. 

I  would  sufirgest.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uiat 
Amtrak  would  not  need  to  consume  so 
much  of  the  taxpayer's  money.  If  It  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  its  ads,  which  are 
flo  clearly  directed  at  influencing  pend- 
ing ieglslation. 


I'ULTON    APPLAUDS    DR.    SUTHER- 
LAND— NOBEL   PRIZK    WINNER 

(Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 1 

Mr.  F'DLTON  oT  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker,  It  \s  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
that  I  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  high  honor  last  week  awarded  Dr 
Earl  W.  Sutherland,  Jr..  professor  of 
physiology  at  the  Vanderbilt  University 
School  of  Medicine,  and  1971  recipient 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  medicine  and 
physiology. 

Dr.  Sutherland,  who  for  the  past  25 
years  has  served  this  Nation  and  man- 
kind as  a  medical  researcher  and  has 
worked  since  1963  on  the  Vanderbilt 
Medical  School  staff,  will  receive  his 
high  international  award  for  discovery 
of  the  bodj'  cell  chemical  cyclic  aden>i- 
ate — cycJic  AMP— a  missing  link  hi  the 
chain  of  biological  control  mechanisms 

He  will  formally  accept  the  honor,  and 
the  accompanying  $88,000  casli  prize  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  December  10,  on  tlie 
anniversary  of  Swedish  Chemist,  In- 
ventor Alfred  B.  Nobel's  death.  Nobel. 
discoverer  of  dynamite,  established  the 
prize  to  encourage  the  work  of  those  in- 
terested in  furthering  humanity. 

Dr.  Sutlierland  was  humble  upon 
learning  tliat  his  research  had  earned 
him  the  prize.   He  said 

I  ^uess  I  am  a  slow  worker — tt  has  taken 
me  2o  yeaxs  to  do  UlLs 

Praise,  however,  has  not  been  slow 
coming  to  Dr.  Sutherland:  In  recent 
years  he  has  accepted  at  least  six  major 
horwrs  for  his  studies,  hicludln^  the 
Galrdner  Foundation  Award— Cajiada's 
"Nobel  Prize  " — and  the  American  Heart 
Association's  lifetime  career  investigator 
post — one  of  only  13  to  achieve  this. 

The  importance  of  the  cyclic  AMP 
discovery  can  be  understood  in  this  ex- 
planation given  by  Dr  Sutherland: 

rvcltr  AMP  medl(it<^  the  (u-tton  of  about 
h»Jf  of  -Me  horm<jnes  erf  the  body  and  the 
olhT  haJf  of  the  honuones  are  reieaaed  by 
Cyf  lie  AMP — so  In  on*  way  or  another,  all 
tit>rnK>ti<>s  are  affected  by  It. 

Early  results  Indicate  the  chemical  can 
kill  certain  types  of  cancer  cells,  and  can 
contain  the  growth  of  others. 

Dr  Sutherland  has  proven  him..<;elf  a 
pioneer,  succeeding,  accomplishing,  en- 
couraging others  to  Join  him  In  his  re- 
search accomplishments.  He  points  with 
pnde  to  the  fact  that  though  when  he 
started  his  studies,  only  two  or  three 
were  doing  similar  work,  at  the  present 


time  some  2.000  scientists  worlduide  are 
following  up  hla  efTortB. 

I  am  cure  my  House  colleaefues  join 
me  in  offering  warmeat  congratulations 
to  Dr  Sutherland,  his  family,  and  Van- 
derbilt University.  His  selection  means  a 
proud  day  for  Nasliville.  and  for 
America. 


THE    SURGEON    GENERAL    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks > 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  apropos  the 
order  cloalng  the  narcotic  tretitznent  fa- 
cility in  Texas  jier  remarks  of  our  col- 
league.-;, it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ra- 
tionalize why  any  organization,  any  de- 
partment or  branch  of  Govejnment  would 
close  .such  facilities  as  the.se  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Services  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Congress  is  leeislating  Into  law 
additional  help  for  people  In  the  ghettos 
and  la  the  deprived  areas  of  the  cities, 
and  those  who  are  dLsadvantaged  and 
need  auality  medical  care,  especially  for 
rehahilitation  or  treatment  of  drug  de- 
pendency. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  in  a  sense  tlie  Congress  itself 
may  be  re.sponsible  fur  this  sad  state  of 
a/Tairs,  because  for  far  too  long  we  have 
degraded  the  SurKCon  General  of  Uie 
V.S.  Public  Health  Service,  wlio  by 
statute  Ls  Uie  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States.  We  and  our  committees 
liave  stood  kily  by,  basically,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  allowed  the  bleedinK  licart.  tlie  social 
worker,  the  patronage  appointee,  and 
others  to  preside  over  tlie  demise  of  the 
oldest  form  of  interstat*'  aiid  interna- 
tional healtli  care,  tliat  of  Uie  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Healtli  Services. 

In  a  word,  we  tiave  allowed  the  ptiysi- 
cists.  the  Ph  D  o.  the  nonprofe.ssionals. 
and  the  sociiU  workers  to  make  profes- 
sKjnal  decisions  within  the  realm  of  Oov- 
emiuent  instead  of  tiie  professional  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Commis- 
sioned Officer  Corps.  I  first  warned  of  this 
planned  demise  beiore  the  committee 
liaving  oversight,  surveillance  and  juris- 
diction in  1965.  It  Is  in  the  hearing  record 
and  I  would  be  willing  to  wager  that  it 
was  tlie  Department,  and  not  the  head 
of  the  Commissioned  Officers  Corps.  U.S 
PubUc  Health  Service  tliat  issued  the 
order 


SENTIMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  ON  THE 
CHINA  QUESTION 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
niLssion  to  adciress  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  renii^rks  and 
include  extraueoiis  matter.' 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  ^leaker.  a  week  ago. 
a  bujartisan  group  of  Congressmen  pre- 
sented to  President  Nixon  a  petition 
signed  by  337  Members  ol  Uie  Hou.se  of 
Repre.sentivtives.  which  included  the 
leadership  of  both  parties. 

The  peUtion  read  as  follows: 

We,  Um  underslgti*d  Memisers  of  Con- 
grre&a,  are  strongly  azid  u:uiIt«nU>ly  opptjsed 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China 
from  the  United  Nations. 


Ttie  Department  of  State  and  the  XJJB. 
mission  to  the  United  Nations  hav«  been 
apprised  in  detail  of  this  action.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  group  have  also  ex- 
pressed a  wUiingness  to  deliver  the  signed 
statement  to  Ambassador  Bush  at  the 
UJJ.  in  order  to  strengthen  U.S.  efforts 
In  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

In  Uie  meaiiimie.  it  i.s  uitended  that 
Uie  \news  of  tliis  overwhelming  majority 
in  tlie  House — representiiig  almost  180 
Americans — in  support  of  Nationalist 
China  be  brought  to  the  immediate  at- 
tenUon  of  the  member  naUons  of  the 
U.N.  thi-ough  the  State  Department  and 
the  U.S.  mission  to  the  U.N. 

It  should  now  be  clear  to  all  govern- 
ments that  Congress  views  the  status 
of  Free  Clilna  as  a  serious  and  most  im- 
portant question. 

It  is  also  w^ortliy  of  note  that  many  of 
the  337  Members  who  signed  the  peUUon 
to  the  President  have  expressed  serious 
concern  over  the  present  level  of  fund- 
ing provided  by  Uie  United  States  to  the 
U.N.  There  Ls  strong  feeling  that  the  tax- 
payers of  America  are  being  called  upon 
to  provide  much  more  Uian  a  fair  sliare 
of  the  costs  of  the  UJS.  Tl:»e  procedures 
Involved  In  the  disposition  of  such  serious 
matters  as  the  Cliina  question  do  not 
strengthen  congressional  confidence  in 
the  U.N. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  Uiis  statement  od 
behalf  of  the  House  Members  who  were 
de-si^fnated  to  deliver  Uie  House  peUUon 
to  President  Nixon, 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R  9844 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION, 1972 

Mr.  HKBEItT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (Hjt. 
tJ844i  to  authoriite  certain  construcUon 
at  military  mstaUaUons,  and  for  other 
rnirposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
Uiat  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mrs.  ABZUG  Mr  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll   No    8101 

Alexander  Evlns.  Tenn.  Mills.  Ark. 

Auflt-rson,  PHfnt  PaUnan 

Te/,n.  Foley  Peliy 

Astbrcok  Oallagher  Pryur.  Ark. 

BarUig  OimF  Radaback 

Belcber  Ha«au  Heeii 

BtuKham  Halfiera  H/jybai 

BlatnUc  Hammer-  Bcheuar 

Brown.  Ohio  »rhmldt  Bmlth,  Caltf. 

Buchanan  Hu  k«.  Ma.'is.  Smltki,  K.T. 

Carey,  NY.  HijtchlnK»n  Stetsar,  WU. 

Chlsholra  Jrhnsun,  Pa.  SlepbAOS 

CTlarlc  Kartli  TeaKUe.  Calif. 

CUor  LandTAoc  Wafffioaner 

Conoan  lyoan.  Ial  Wampler 

Culver  McDonald, 
Denrlnskl  Mlrh. 

DlKxa  Uaodocukld. 
Bckhardt  Masa. 

Edwards.  La.  Mathls,  Oa. 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  378 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  9844, 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION,   1972 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Heberti  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  Ueu  of  the  re- 
port? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
13.  1971.1 

Mr.  HEBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
conference  report  has  been  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring 
before  you  today  the  conference  report 
on  H.R  9844,  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
There  were  approximately  100  differ- 
ences in  the  House  and  Senate  versions. 
However,  we  were  able  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  on  each  one.  I  will  not  go  into 
a  lot  of  detail  because  the  statement  of 
managers  explains  the  action  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

There  were  some  projects  Included  in 
the  House  version  which  had  to  be 
dropped  in  conference  in  order  to  reach 
a  compromise. 

Likewise,  we  were  abie  to  retain  many 
projects  not  included  m  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. In  other  words,  we  had  to  do  some 
plain  old  horse  trading.  The  new  ad- 
justed total  for  fiscal  year  1972  is 
$1,986,323 

In  the  family  hou.sing  section  of  the 
bill,  we  originally  recommended  no  in- 
crease in  tlie  average  per  unit  cost  limi- 
tation, but  rather  than  reduce  the 
amoimt  requested  for  family  housing 
construction  our  committee  suggested 
the  addition  of  more  units.  During  the 
conference,  we  were  convinced  that  the 
average  unit  price  must  be  increased  over 
the  present  limitation  and  we.  therefore, 
agreed  to  increase  the  average  unit  cost 
by  $1,000  and  the  Senate  agreed  to  add 
178  housing  units  to  the  ntmiber  re- 
quested. 

In  the  general  provisions,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  House  addition  of  the  new- 
language  concerning  leasing  in  general 
and  also  the  provision  on  Camp  Pendle- 
ton. 

The  Senate  added,  as  a  section  in  the 
general  provisions,  the  biU  H  R  2566,  the 
land  exchange  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  which 
the  House  passed  last  week.  We  agreed 
to  leave  it  in  this  bUl  since  it  would  elim- 
inate the  necessity  for  any  further  leg- 
islative acUon. 

Also  added  to  the  Senate  version  is  a 
new  section  ( 207 )  in  the  Navy  title  which 
calls  for  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 


fense on  the  Culebra  complex.  We  went 
along  with  this  after  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  deleUon  of  certain  objecUonable 
language. 

After  giving  a  little  here  and  taking  a 
little  there,  we  have  brought  to  the  House 
a  good  bill,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
tiiat  the  new  limit  for  a  housing  unit  in 
the  United  States  is  $24,000? 
Mr.  HUBERT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS,  The  report  goes  on  to 
state  that  there  is  an  "absolute"  cost  of 
$42,000.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that? 
Is  the  $42,000  for  housing  for  the  gen- 
erals and  the  admirals;  or  what? 

Mr  HUBERT.  The  $24,000  figure  is  the 
average  cost  per  unit.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  we  have  not  given 
any  preference  to  generals  or  admirals. 
We  treat  them  the  same  as  we  treat 
everybody  else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  Uie  gentleman  will 
yield  for  a  further  question,  the  new 
limit  in  Uiis  coimtry  is  $24,000.  Why  Is 
Uiere  a  limit  in  Puerto  Rico  of  $35,000? 
Mr.  HUBERT.  That  is  because  of  the 
cost  index  in  that  particular  area.  In 
other  words.  $24,000  is  the  average  cost 
in  this  country,  though  some  units  may 
cost  more  in  one  section  of  the  United 
States  than  in  another  section  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  particular  instance 
this  figure  reflects  the  cost  level  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  makes  the  cost  so 
high  in  Puerto  Rico?  I  understand  that 
costs  in  Alaska  are  higher,  and  that  costs 
in  Hawaii  may  be  higher  than  they  are 
domesUcally.  But  what  makes  the  cost  so 
much  higher  in  Puerto  Rico? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  can  only  answer  the 
genUeman  from  Iowa  by  saying  that  I 
am  not  famiUar  with  the  construction 
business  in  Puerto  Rico.  I  can  only  fol- 
low the  index  we  are  guided  by. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Something  L*;  out  of  gear 
somewhere  when  it  costs  $11,000  more  to 
build  a  housing  imit  for  a  serviceman 
and  family  tn  Puerto  Rico  than  in  the 
domestic  United  States. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  It  not  only  costs  more 
for  the  servicemen's  unit*  in  Puerto  Rico 
but  it  also  costs  more  for  the  citizens  to 
build  homes.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
concern  about  the  Inflationary  spiral,  but 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS  One  further  quesUon. 
What  progress  are  we  making  in  relation 
to  clasing  unneeded  military  installa- 
tions in  the  country?  A  number  of  in- 
stallations were  proposed  to  be  closed  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  and  for  some  myste- 
rious reason  there  was  a  halt  in  that 
program.  Are  these  imneeded  bases  still 
on  the  list  for  closing,  or  is  it  antici- 
pated that  they  will  be? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  are  any  bases  which  are  not  being 
closed  if  they  are  not  needed.  If  the  gen- 
tleman is  famlUar  with  the  procedure,  a 
lot  of  the  bases  which  were  closed  dur- 
ing the  McNamara  regime  were  closed  at 
great  expense,  lass,  and  waste  of  money 


to  the  Government.  The  Armed  Services 
Conunittee  of  the  House  is  very  cognizant 
and  very  alert  to  the  necessity  of  econ- 
omy in  the  military,  and  particularly 
in  the  area  of  real  estate,  the  closing  or 
opening  of  bases. 

We  have  a  special  real  estate  subcom- 
mittee imder  the  chairmanship  of  Uie 
distinguished  genUeman  from  New  York 
1  Mr  Stratton  >  and  we  have  been  abie 
to  protect  the  Government's  interest  at 
all  times. 

Mr.  BADILLO  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr,  BADILLO,  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  help  clarify  the  question  of  Puer- 
to Rico  and  point  out  what  I  have  said 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  time  and  time 
again  when  we  have  considered  legisla- 
tion for  housing  and  education  and  other 
matters  for  American  citizens,  that  it 
cosus  much  more  to  do  anj'thing  in  Puer- 
to Rico.  I  think  It  is  tragic,  although 
ironic,  that  when  it  comes  to  military  ap- 
propriations for  Puerto  Rico  we  are  will- 
ing to  include  50  percent  more  than  for 
the  rest  of  the  countrj-,  but  when  it  comes 
to  welfare  and  housing  for  civilians  we 
include  Puerto  Rico  at  less  than  half  ol 
the  amounts  for  the  rest  of  the  country, 
Mr  HEBERT.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man the  concern  which  he  expresses  can 
well  be  a  concern,  but  the  solution  of 
that  problem  does  not  rest  with  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  am  just  suggesting 
that,  since  we  are  willing  to  include  50 
percent  more  for  military  purposes  for 
Puerto  Rico.  I  hope  the  gentleman  wall 
remember  that  when  we  get  to  matters 
having  to  do  with  health  and  safety  and 
housing  for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
I  hope  he  will  be  willing  to  do  the  same 
in  tiiose  matters. 

Mr.  HflBERT.  If  it  is  a  proper  motion, 
I  will  support  it. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  HUBERT  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke 
to  ask  a  quesUon  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  with  respect  to  the  informa- 
tion on  page  10  with  respect  to  Vance 
Air  Force  Base,  where  it  is  indicated  that 
the  amoimt  for  Vance  Air  Force  Base 
was  cut  from  $1,770,000  to  $62,000. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  This  is  an  area  in 
which,  as  I  explained  and  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  in  conferences  we  give  a  ht- 
tle  and  take  a  litUe.  It  is  really  a  horse- 
trading  proposition  to  get  the  best  deal 
we  can.  and  we  have  to  give  up  some- 
thing to  get  something.  It  is  the  only 
answer  I  can  give  the  geitleman. 

Mr.  CAMP.  I  can  understand  verj-  well 
v^hy  these  things  happen,  but  in  look- 
ing at  the  other  requests  that  were 
granted  for  the  other  bases  in  the  Air 
Training  Command,  there  Is  quite  a  dif- 
ference in  the  totals  of  what  was  agreed 
upon. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  assure  the  genUeman 
the  committee  tries  to  determine  the 
totals  in  connection  with  what  the  mili- 
tary needs. 
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Ml.  CAMP.  Vance  Air  Tortx  Base  h*s 
more  flytnut  hours  per  year  Uian  any 
otlier  base  In  the  Air  Training  Conunand, 
and  It  also  graduates  more  students  Uuui 
any  other  place  in  the  Air  Training 
Command 

Mr  Speaker.  I  appreciate  very  mu(  h 
the  gentleman  srieldlng. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
geiiUeman  yield? 

Mr  HUBERT  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARX)  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  d;.^- 
turbed  by  one  a5j)ect  of  this  military  con- 
struction conference  report  which  con- 
cem.s  water  pollution  in  tlie  area  of  the 
military  installation  at  Fort  Monmouth. 
N.J. 

The  municipalities  in  the  reyion  of 
Fort  Monmouth  several  years  ago  banded 
together  to  form  the  Northeast  Regional 
Sewage  Authority  hoping  to  reduce  or  to 
eliminate  the  amount  of  poDution  in  tlie 
nearby  Shrewsbury  River.  It  was  the  wish 
of  the  people  In  the  area  and  the  Army 
at  that  time  that  Fort  Monmouth  be  in- 
cluded In  this  sewage  .system 

For  3  straight  years  tlic  Army  re- 
quested tliat  Fort  Monmouth  be  included 
in  this  system  to  help  clean  up  pollution 
In  this  vital  area  of  the  eastern  New  Jer- 
sey sliore.  Each  of  tlx>se  years  when  the 
Army  requested  these  funds,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  properly  asked  how- 
ls the  present  facility  for  .sewage  treat- 
ment at  Fort  Monmouth  working,  and 
they  asked  does  It  meet  the  State  stand- 
ards The  answer  at  that  time  was  that 
it  does  meet  the  State  standards  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  .';aid  we  have 
pnoritles,  we  do  not  want  to  pollute,  but 
we  have  other  use.s  for  oar  money,  so  as 
long  a.s  they  are  complvini?  we  do  not 
want   to   include   these   funds 

Tills  year  the  Army  did  not  request  the 
fimd.s  be  Included  for  the  sewage  system 
But  after  the  .^^med  Services  Committee 
reported  Its  bill.  Information  came  to  us 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection — one 
was  In  a  letter  to  me  saying  they  had  re- 
surveyed  the  area — and  they  fo\md  that. 
yes.  indeed.  New  Jersey's  water  policy 
standards  are  being  violated  due  to  the 
.sewage  effluent  from  the  Fort  Monmouth 
installation. 

Additionally,  there  was  a  letter  sent 
from  tlie  Department  of  Environmentiil 
Protection  of  the  State  of  Nev  Jersey  to 
Port  Monmouth,  which  stated  they  were 
polluting  and  said; 

I  can  as.sure  yoii  that  U  the  sewage  dls- 
cha.-i^es  from  Port  Monxnovith  were.  In  fact, 
orl^natlnij  from  a  rrmnlrlpallty  or  an  In- 
dustry- we  wcnild  have  initiated  legal  meas- 
ures to  »oble\e  oompllajnce  with  this  State's 
water   [wllutlon   ormtrol    laws 

Based  on  this  new  information  I  re- 
quests that  the  $1  4  million  for  Inclu- 
sion of  Port  Monmouth  in  this  regional 
sewage  system  be  Included  In  the  House 
bill  Ttie  chairman  was  sympathetic  He 
stated  that  the  bill  had  been  through  the 
Rules  Committee  and  was  on  the  floor 
and  they  did  not  desire  at  that  time  to 
accept  amendments  to  the  bill,  although 
perhaps  It  might  be  tiKluded  In  the  other 
body,  at  which  time  they  might  accejH  It 
in  conference. 


As  it  happened,  the  other  body  did 
include  the  provision  for  the  |1  4  million 
in  this  bill,  and  now  we  have  come  out 
of  conference  and  we  find  that  the  House 
conferees  strongly  objected  to  the  Inclu- 
sion of  this,  and  It  has  been  dropped 

So  even  though  we  have  the  informa- 
tion ttial  they  are  polluting  now.  that 
they  are  not  meeting  State  .standards. 
lliis  money  was  eliminated  in  the 
conference. 

TT.e  Anny  did  not  request  it  this  year 
beca>ise  they  did  not  at  that  time  ha\e 
Uie  mformatjon  they  were  not  mi-eting 
State  standards. 

So.  Mr  Speaker,  on  aehalf  of  the  po-i- 
pie  of  my  district  and  tlie  great  Installa- 
tion we  have  at  Fort  Monmouth,  ot 
whicti  we  are  very  proud,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  not  only  why  thi.s 
happened  but  also  what  we  might  liope 
for  in  the  future  m  the  interest  of  the 
Federal  Ciovernment  cooperating  wiUi 
local  areas  m  cleaning  up  our  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Of  course  I  cannot  tell 
the  gentleman  the  answer  to  his  .second 
question,  as  to  the  i>art  the  government 
will  play   I  can  an.<;wer  the  first  question 

As  the  gentleman  know.s,  I  was  very 
.sympathetic  to  his  proposition,  but  the 
answer  Is  very  simple,  the  Army  did  not 
ask  lor  it  and  it  was  not  in  the  budget 
It  wus  not  put  in  by  the  House  C^immlt- 
tee.  It  was  put  m  as  a  floor  amendment 
by  the  Senate,  and  still  ruit  agreed  to  by 
ttie  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Certainly  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Hoase  has  been  cans:.stent 
in  holding  the  line  nn  the  budget,  and 
even  cutting,  if  po.ssible 

If  the  Army  asks  for  it  next  year,  and 
if  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  approves  it 
for  next  year,  I  can  a.s.sure  the  gentleman 
we  will  have  a  full  hearing  and  give  it 
full   .consideration. 

Mr  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  sliould  like  to  say  that  ti»c  informa- 
tion we  have  from  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey now  seenvs  to  take  away  the  one  ob- 
jection the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  had  during  the  past  several 
years,  that  of  meeting  State  .stsmdards. 

I  thank  the  gentJeman. 

Mr.  YATtS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois, 

Mr  YATES.  Will  the  chairman  state 
how  many  ABM  installations  are  author- 
ized for  construction  in  this  bill? 

Mr.H^ERT.  None. 

Mr.  YATES.  None? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  YATES  How  much  money  is  aJ- 
l<Haled  for  existing  ABM  installations 
under  Uiis  report? 

Mr.  IltoERT.  Nothing. 

Mr.  YATES  Notlilng  for  the  ABM.  Ls 
that  correct ' 

Mr  HUBERT.  That  \.'  correct 

I  do  not  want  to  mislead  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  All  the  money  for  the 
ABM  Is  In  the  procurement  bill  There 
Is  nothing  In  this  bill 

Mr  YATES  Nothing  In  this  blH  relates 
to  the  anUballlsUc  mlssUe? 


YATE.S    I  Uiank  the  genUeman 
BRAY   Mr   Si^eaker,  will  the  gen- 


Mr  HEBERT.  No.  That  money  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  is  in  the  procure- 
ment bill. 

Mr   YATKS   Which  Is  in  conference? 

Mr.  HUBERT  That  Is  in  conference, 
yes 

Mr 

Mr 
llenian  .vield? 

Mr  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Dmn  from  Indiana. 

Mr  BRAY.  This  conference  agree- 
ment IS  $90  mil  Lion  less  than  what  was 
requested  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  that  with 
respect  to  this  matter  not  only  In  the 
committee  but  also  later  in  conference 
every  effort  was  made  to  give  what  was 
needed,  but  iiDt,  to  put  in  more  than  was 
needed  There  was  less  dlfTerence  be- 
twt>en  the  House  and  Semite  versions  of 
the  bill  tii^n  has  ever  been  in  previoas 
military   construction   biU.s. 

Mr  HPIBKRT  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previoas  question  on  the  conference 
n  port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
tl»e  conference  report. 

Mrs  ABZUG  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  tlie  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
Uie  conference  report. 

The  question  wtis  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
pcfired  to  liiive  it. 

Mrs  ABZUG  Mr  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
i.s  not  present  and  make  the  pr)int  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
1.^  not  present 

ihe  Sergeant  at  Arras  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  question  was  t.tken:  and  there 
were — yeas  371,  nays  26,  not  voting  32. 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No,  311! 

TKAS— 371 


Abbitt 

n<-iw 

Cleveland 

Alxrnetliy 

Brademaa 

Corner 

Abour&ilc 

Brrido-i 

OoJUna.  Tei. 

AfJams 

Brny 

Colmer 

Adrtabbo 

Bnnkley 

ConaWe 

Anderaon. 

Brooks 

Oonte 

Call/, 

Brouniafld 

C>>tter 

Anderson,  111. 

li.-iitzman 

CouglUUl 

Antlreww.  Ala 

Bmwn,  M!rh 

rmne 

Broyhlll.  N  C 

Daniel,  Va 

N    Dak 

BroyblU   Va. 

Danlda.  N^. 

A  iu>  uii^.kj 

B-jchaiian 

UanlelSijn 

Archer 

Burke,  ria 

Davis.  Oa. 

Arendi 

Burke.  Mam 

DbtIb.  8  C 

Ashbrook 

Biirlest)n.  Tpx 

Davis.  WlB. 

Ashley 

BurlLsuc,  Mo. 

df  la  OMT/jt 

Aspln 

Burton 

Delaney 

AaplfuOl 

Byrne.  Pa 

Del  I  en  back 

Baker 

Byrnes.  WU. 

Dennis 

BarUiK 

Byron 

Dent 

Barrett 

Caben 

Dcvlne 

Beulch 

Caffery 

Dickinson 

Bell 

Carney 

Dln«eU 

Bena«tt 

Cajt«r 

Dout*liii« 

BPTgland 

Casey.  Tex 

I><jrn 

BetU 

Oerterberfj 

Dow 

Benii 

C«Ucr 

Dowdy 

BlMXl 

Cti&mberlaln 

Downing 

BlesUT 

Cbappell 

Drlnan 

Black  bum 

Cl»n«-y 

Dulakt 

Blanton 

Clark 

DuneaB 

Bo«^ 

Clause  o. 

duPont 

Bolanrt 

Don  H 

Dwyer 

BoBtBg 

Clawaon,  Del 

Edmondwjn 
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Sdw«r*.A]*. 

Li^aata 

Boa 

EUbax 

LamiozL 

Bocazs 

Eriaabom 

I.tnk 

Esrb 

Uoul 

BKtaemsn 

LonK.M(l 

Jtaotmr.rM. 

ET«n«.  C*i». 

Lsjaa 

BoatMiBDwakl 

rrin^  TwBM. 

MaClprr 

Haaali 

PHCdl 

tUdoAep 

BowMdot 

nn««» 

M«niiw 

Boy 

Piab 

aannrala 

Plsher 

ICcCormack 

Flood 

McColtocb 

Itntti 

riowers 

McDadk 

St  Oeiinaln 

Foley 

McDonald, 

annrtm— 

Ford,  Oerald  B 

mc^ 

■artaaaa 

Ford. 

MaSwaa 

OattiirtnM 

WtlUMB  D. 

McPaU 

Baykia 

Porsytto 

UcKaf 

Scliwte 

Fountain 

McKevltt 

Schmits 

Fraa«r 

McKlnney 

Sctineaben 

Preit«irt»uy»eB 

BScAC^Hmtx 

acowBOsal 

D«wf 

lilfc.'iiiiiiatrt. 

Seott 

Ttvj 

Maaa. 

BabeUua 

Pulton,  Taaa. 

\M^i\mn 

SalharUug 

Fxiqua 

Mabon 

HTvnup 

Galldanakla 

MalUlard 

HhrlTer 

Oallaglier 

Marm 

attea 

GarmatE 

Martta 

abft 

MMtblaa.  CaDf. 

Bkoblta 

Oett)« 

MataoBasa 

Hack 

aiatams 

Mayna 

BraiUi.  Calif 

Oibtooos 

^M^r,^^-J\ 

Smltb.  Iowa 

Goldwater 

Ueeda 

smita.  ir.T. 

Gonzalez 

Ueleher 

Smaller 

Doodling 

Metcalfe 

BpwMa 

Oraaw 

Mleftel 

BjilllUM' 

Oreen.  Orcg. 

Mlfe^a 

Sfeac^n 

Orlflte 

Millar,  CaUI. 

etmnum. 

OrtaktaB 

Uraaa 

mjir.>^t. 

Stanton. 

Grover 

Mlnahan 

James  r. 

Guda 

BOEall 

Steed 

Hagan 

IvOBODflHl 

Stoata) 

Haley 

MOBBsan 

Btei«er.  Ariz. 

Hall 

>*io*<fUTy 

8«ia«*oa 

HamUtOD 

Hiiiwl— * 

aaobhuaeici 

Hantejr 

Marsaa 

Rtiirkey 

Hanna 

Morae 

Sum  van 

Hanaan.  Idalio 

Uoabar 

Symlugtou 

Hanaen.  Waolt. 

Maaa 

TMooM 

Harrington 

•n-yuw 

Haraha 

Iftnpav.  N.T. 

Tiaiiii  "anf 

Harvay 

itmm 

TiacM  Tm 

Haatiata 

MaAcSMT 

Tafxj 

Haitaaiway 

Hatei 

Haya 

Kalaaa 

T&omaon,  Wis. 

Hubert 

ItlcHoIa 

HerkTBT,  Maaa, 

Otwp 

TtaTBBB 

Hendenca 

O-Hant 

UUaU 

mcka  Waali. 

0-KflB*l 

OMaBii 

Hima 

O'ValU 

¥anPaarllw 

HonB 

Faaiiiaaii 

VaDd«-Ja«t 

HoUnalrt 

Pattan 

Vaolk 

Horton 

Pany 

Veyaey 

Huoner 

Pepper 

TiKisrlfto 

HowanJ 

Petfetm 

Wamonoer 

Hnll 

FMtla 

Wan 

Hm«ata 

n^aar 

wkalaa 

Hunt 

Pickle 

WbaUar 

Ichord 

Plka 

WhUa 

Ja£0)M 

Plmle 

WbltAruirst 

Jaiman 

Pba«e 

WlUtten 

JohnaoB,  Calif 

PDd»n 

WIdnaR 

JobnaoD,  Pa. 

Puff 

WISBiOB 

Jonaa 

PWwaO 

WttlMMa 

JaiieB.Ala. 

PTwrer.  M.C. 

WlMM.Bai> 

J(maa,NX:. 

Prto«.lU. 

WUaaiK 

Jucea,  Taiux. 

PrVoe.Tax. 

Kartb 

Puclnda 

Winn. 

Kaaen 

PurceH 

woor 

Keating 

Quie 

wngtit 

Kee 

QuUlen 

Wyatt 

Keith 

Ballaback 

Wydtar 

Kemp 

Baiiilall 

W^te 

K.ia« 

Bartck 

WyaaaB 

Klucxyuakl 

BBld.N.Y. 

Tataa 

Koch 

Bauaa 

Tatrtm 

K'jylcendaH 

nttotm 

Tonng,  n». 

Kyi 

Riatfv 

Tcmas,  Tm. 

Kyroa 

■olMrta 

aahiaaa 

LandKTetac 

l-andniin 

Biitilancn  Va. 

lHj^f^ 

KoMBOB.  N.T. 

a«ack 

LulUl 

Bodlno 

KATB— 16 

Abrug 

■dwwrtaCaMf 

Raneri 

BadUlo 

QaBan.PWh 

Baaa 

Camp 

IkafttBB 

Chlsboba 

HeaMar.W.Va.Bpan 

Clay 

HaMoria 

Bl  iMTf 

CoUlna.  m, 

Wf^^ 

Ufflv.Otllo 

Thtmotman^lXJ 

Delluma 

MlUriMfl 

Wkkn* 

DenbolMi 

Ms 

Morr  voTiKo— sa 


MaU^ 


wlthaot  Uttgatlnn,  wMk 

itoTlfattMBls4 


Long,  La. 

Sokhe  eonferenee  report  was  agreed  ta 
TtM  Clerk    anaotBieed   the    MRcrnintc 

xmirs: 

Mir.  BlAtnlk  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mi.  Ham m ersehmldt. 

Mr  Culver  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Gubaar. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Brown  ol  Ohio. 

BCr.  EMggB  with  ICr.  Derwlnolci. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Stelgor  o*  Arizona. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Butchlneou. 

Mr.  BCUI8  of  Arkanaafl  with  BIT.  lient. 

Bfi-.  Pryor  of  ArkanaM  with.  Mr.  Wamjrter. 

Kr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Bckhardt. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mrc.  Mint 

Mr.  Oarey  of  l»ew  Tori  wtth  Mr  And«-son 
of  Tenneasee. 

Mr.  Alexander  wtth  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr».  HJckB  of  Bfawchvgettg  with  Kr.  Long 
of  Louisiana. 

yitaan.  Kix  and  Coluns  at  BUnota 
chained  ttieto-  TOtes  from  "yea"  te  "my." 

The  residt  of  the  rote  was  announced 
as  abOTc  lecorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  waa  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROViraifO  FOR  TEJB  SETTLEMENT 
OF  LAND  CLAIMS  OF  ALASKA 
NATTVBS 

ISr.  HAT  MY.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  T  more  that 
the  Horse  resolTe  ttaelf  into  Qie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  tbe  State 
oX  tlie  rblon  for  tlM  Curtbix  eonatdera- 
tion.  or  the  bUl  (HJL  106n>  to 
tor  the  ati^tintytnt  d  certain  land 
of  Alaika  Hattvo,  and  for  other  par- 


Ttae  BMition  was  agreed  to. 

at  THx  coKicnm  ov  ths  whoui 

AccoRUnAr  tba  Haoe  rcaelvcd  itself 
tatto  ttae  CoBMBlttae  of  the  Wboie  Heoee 
on  ttM  State  of  the  UMoa  for  the  ftir- 
Oier  caoflMeratlan  of  the  bin  HJC  10367. 
wtth  in-.  IfxTcszs  ta  the  cfaali. 

The  Clcrt^  read  the  Utie  U  tte  ML 

The  CHATRMAW.  Wb«B  tha  CaatNBlt- 
tee  MMe  on  juatciday,  the  Clok  had 
read  through  the  first  section,  eadtac  oo 
L  Itee  4  af  the  HI.  If  there  are  no 
to  be  mmiUBUl  to  this  sec- 
tioB.  the  Clei^wffl  reed. 

lie  Clerk,  read  u  fsDovt : 

Sec.   X    (a>    Ctrngvea:   flmb   and   declares 


(I)  there  la  an  Immediate  need  ftr  a  fair 
and  Jtwt  MttlameDt  of  an  clmtma  by  Hattvea 
and  irative  pmipe  at  Alaska,  baaed  on  alleged 
•bortgfnal  hunt  traes; 

(3)  the  aettlexnent  alu>uld  proFld*  tot  a 
grant  to  the  Ifktlyw  at  title  to  fortj  «nil«in 
■crea  of  land,  HSSfiOajXO  tnxa  tLt  Caitad 
StaCas  Tteasurr  payabl*  over  a  taa-year 
period,  and  an  aAUtlanal  WOO,aoajaoa  pajmhle 
oat  ot  r«Tenuaa  noelvad  from  tba  iaartng  or 
■ale  of  mtnermli  m  the  public  laoda  ia  Alaska; 

(3)  the  Mttlement  should  be  afonmpllrtiart 
rspfdry,  wltn  certainty,  m  confonnltj  vtth 
Ae  real  economic  and  social  nee<ti  of  iUaaka 


tag  nay 

tions,  rights,  prlvUe 

out  caaattaic  a  r«iM-aatiMk  ajBtaHB  or  lancthy 

wacdably  at  tanisttMhtf.  aod  wUaoiU  aading 

to  the  lateBBTtaa  mt  yopaity  aad  Wmtltiatnna 

en)aylBg    apaclal    tax    pilaUaaaa    oc    to    U»a 

*-gi^BaT*r^  r-**V-''''^g  fecial  relatlnrisWps 

batwaan.  tb»  Unltad  Btatas  Oavarnmank  aoa 

tike  StaU  of  Alaaka; 

(4)  no  provlaiAD.  ol  thla  Act  la  Litandad 
to  reptaca  or  fUntlntah  any  right.  pdYilega. 
or  obligation  of  Alaska  Natives  aa  fltlaens 
of  the  United  State*  oi  at  Alaska,  or  to  re- 
lieve, replace,  or  diminish  any  obligation  of 
the  rMted  States  or  of  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
prtTleet  and  piuuiO'te  tin,  rlgfrta  Qf  welfterv  c^ 
Alaslca  Ifattres  as  citlsens  of  tfie  l7Bttetf 
States  or  of  Alaskar 

(by  DO  iwtyflston  of  this  Aei  sbaB  c0B- 
Etltute  a  piece<leut  for  reopepteg.  reaegotlBt- 
tng,  or  leglrtBtlng  upon  any  past  setBctent 
InTOlTlag  iaad  efatne  or  other  mattais  wtth 
any  Nattve  organMatlom,  er  any  trfbe,  band, 
or  IndentMsMe  grtmp  at  ^aiertcao  Indteaa. 

DKTTFrmoKB 

Sac.  i.  For  Um  puxpoaes  of  ttkla  Act,  the 


(a)  "Secretary"  BoaaBs  tha  Secretary  ol  the 
InterVnr: 

(b)  "NatlTe"  maana  a  ciUaaa  of  tka  UnUad 
States  who  Is  a  person,  ot  one  fowrth  dagraa 
gr  aaore  Alaaka  Trwtlan.  TsklWMi.  cm  Aleut 
Wood,  or  enwhtoaUan  titmtmaC  Tte  Mm  la- 
eludes  any  Katlve  aa  aa  rtainart  altber  oc  baih 
of  whose  adoptive  parents  are  not  WatiTas,  It 
ajeo  Hk-UmUis.  1b  ttae  abaanca  e<  paottf  mt  a 
mtn'T'V"'  blood  <)uaBtuoa,  aay  cltMan,  ol  the 
United  Stataa  who  is  legardad  aa  an  AMaka 
Native  by  the  Native  village  or  Native  gnaujp 
ol  wtaldk  ha  "'-'—-  to  be  a  mairiliar  and 
whose  father  or  mother  Is  (or.  U  dacaaarA. 
was)  regarded  as  Native  by  such  village  or 
gronp.  Any  decision  of  the  Secretary  regard- 
tog  eUgtbOtty  far  enraOmewt  si 

(c)  -Vattve  vBtag*"  1 
claa,  groii^  villaga,  eiiiiiMiiBriy,  or 
ttan  te  Wasea  BWtaa  la  aatliusia  P  and  >3 
«hi*  A&t  whMa  tlH  Secretary  ( 

atawBhiy  flM( 

factory  to  th* 

aadljsgs  or  fket  te  eaca  tamtmmmy 

mt  twanty-Ova  or  tesre  Ifallite. 

(d)  "public  land"  means  aU 
and  intersata  tlMreta  Mtustad  ta  IMatrt,  In- 
cluding land  selections  mt  Om  Stete  e# 
AHMfca  which  have  been  tewtatlwly  a^pBB^ud 
but  not  patented  under  tbr  iUaaka  BlatMluui 
Act,  as  amended  (7a  Stat.  341,  77  Stat.  S»>. 
bvrt  SAueiHlng  any  liapitwed  land  weed  in 
connection  with  the  admlnlstra^len  ot  any 
^bdeial  UuCaHattnDt 

(e)  "Cbcpotatton"  nmns  a  regional  cor- 
porattan  eatabBshad  under  the  lawa  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  In  accordance  wtth  the  pro- 
visions ot  this  Act; 

(f)  "peraon"  maana  any  IncfividuaL,  firm, 
corporation,  association,  ox  partnerahlp;  and 

(g)  "locarperated  Mative  Tillaga"  means 
any  Ntitlve  vmage  IncorporaXad.  aa  a  goverik- 
f>^"*«'  unit  under  tike  lavs  of  tba  Btata  of 
Alaska,  or  Incotporatad  under  tae  laaa  a< 
Alaska  M  a  pasnibanihlp  biMln—  eozyoratkjn 
in  which  an  vIIlaaB  raatrtenta  aia  iiiaiabwe' 
PrtfVided,  That  tlta  arUdaa  of  tBootpacattea 
and  bylaws  tac  a  membacabtp  biiilnsas  eor- 
poratlon  must  have  been  Bm>roTad  by  tba 
board  of  dtrectora  of  the  zvgfonal  corpoeation 
for  the  region  In  which  the  vUlage  Is  located. 

nrn.taaxmw  or 
Sec  4.  ^  AU 
Uod  aad  aatac  aBsas  la 
tenet  tXtaeain.  puaaaat  ta 
be  ngazdad 
abortgteal  title  thereto,  tf  any, 
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(b)  AU  Mllagad  sboHgiiua  tItiM  ud  oUlnu 
of  «t>orlcln*l  title  in  Alaska  bM«d  on  um  wdA 
oeoup*neT,  Innlndlnt  any  allaged  abodslnal 
h\mtln«  and  flablnc  rtgbta  that  may  aKlat, 
ar«  beraby  azUnculabad. 

(0)  An  clalma  agatnat  tba  United  BUtea, 
the  State,  and  all  other  penona  that  are 
baaed  on  aUefed  aboriginal  right,  title,  uae. 
or  occupancy  of  land  or  water  araaa  In  Alaska, 
or  that  are  baaed  on  any  statute  or  treaty  of 
the  United  BUtea  relating  to  Alaska  Native 
uae  and  occupancy,  including  any  such 
clalma  that  are  pending  before  any  court  or 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  are  hereby 
extinguished. 

amOLXlfKNT 

Ssc.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  ahall  prepare 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  Act 
a  roU  of  all  Natives  who  were  bom  on  or  be- 
fore, and  who  are  living  on,  the  date  of  this 
Act.  Any  decision  of  the  Secretary  regarding 
eligibility  for  enrollment  shall  be  final. 

(b)  The  roll  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
shall  show  for  each  Native,  among  other 
things,  the  region  and  the  village  or  other 
place  In  whlob  he  resided  on  the  date  of  the 
1070  census  enumeration,  and  on  the  moat 
recent  date  available. 

A  Native  eligible  for  enrollment  who  Is  not, 
when  the  roll  Is  prepared,  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  twelve  regions  established  pursuant 
to  section  6  shall  be  enrolled  by  the  Secretary 
In  one  of  the  twelve  regions,  giving  priority 
in  the  following  order  to— 

( 1 )  the  region  where  the  Native  resided  on 
the  1070  oena\u  date  if  he  had  resided  there 
without  subetantlai  Interruption  for  two 
or  more  years. 

(3)  the  region  where  the  Native  previously 
resided  for  aggregate  of  ten  years  or  more, 

(3)  the  region  where  the  Native  was  bom. 
and 

(4)  the  region  from  which  an  ancestor  of 
the  Native  came. 

ALASKA    NATrva    KBCIONAL    CORPORATIONS 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
State  of  Alaska  shall  be  divided  by  the  Secre- 
tary within  one  year  after  the  date  of  this 
Act  into  twelve  geographic  regions,  with  each 
region  composed  as  far  as  practicable  of 
Natives  having  a  common  heritage  and  shar- 
ing common  Interests.  In  the  absence  of  good 
cause  shown  to  the  contrary,  such  regions 
shall  approximate  the  areas  covered  by  the 
operations  of  the  following  existing  Native 
assoclatlcns : 

(1)  Arctic  Slope  Native  Assoclailon  (Bar- 
row, Point  Hope ) ; 

(3)  Bering  Straits  Association  (Seward 
Peninsula,  Unalakeet,  Saint  Lawrence 
Island): 

(3)  Northwest  Alaska  Native  Association 
(Kotsebue) : 

(4)  Association  of  Village  Council  Presl- 
denW  (southwest  coast,  all  villages  in  the 
Beth&l  area.  Including  all  ▼lltages  on  the 
Lower  Yukon  River  and  the  Lower  Kuskok- 
wln  River ) ; 

(5)  Xanana  Chiefs'  Conference  (Koyukuk. 
Middle  and  Upper  Yukon  Rivers,  Upper  Kus- 
kokwln,  Tanana  River) : 

(6)  Cook  Inlet  Association  (Kenal,  Tyonek, 
Eklutna,  niamna) ; 

(7)  Bristol  Bay  Native  Association  (Dil- 
lingham, Upper  Alaska  Peninsula): 

(8)  Aleut  League  (Aleutian  Islands.  Prlb- 
ilof  Island  and  that  part  of  the  Alaska  Penin- 
sula which  is  In  the  Aleut  League); 

(»)  Chugach  Native  Association  (Cordova, 
Tatltlek,  Port  Oraham,  English  Bay,  Valdez, 
and  Seward) ; 

(10)  Tllngit-Halda  Central  Council  (south- 
eastern Alaska,  Including  Metlakatla): 

(U)  Kodlak  Are*  Native  Association  (all 
vUlagea  on  and  around  Kodlak  Island) ;  and 

(13)  Copper  Blver  Natlv*  Association 
(Copper  Center.  Olennallen,  <n;ttlna,  Men- 
tasta). 


Any  dispute  orar  tba  boundartea  of  a  re- 
gion or  regions  shall  be  readved  by  a  board 
of  arbitrators  consdatlng  of  one  parson  se- 
lected by  each  of  the  Native  asaocUtiona 
Invtdved,  and  an  additional  one  or  two 
peraons,  whichever  Is  needed  to  make  an 
odd  number  of  arbitrators,  such  additional 
person  or  persons  to  be  selected  by  the  ar- 
bitrators selected  by  the  Native  associations. 

(b)  rive  incorporators  within  each  region, 
named  by  the  Native  a^oclatlon  in  the  re- 
gion, are  authorised  to  lncorp<M«te  under 
the  laws  of  Alaska  a  regional  corporation 
which  shall  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  of 
this  Act  so  long  as  It  Is  organised  and  func- 
tions In  accordance  with  this  Act.  The  arti- 
cles of  Incorporation  shall  include  provisions 
necessary    to   carry   out   the    terms   of   this 

Act. 

(c)  The  original  articles  of  incorporation 
and  bylaws  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  before  they  are  filed, 
and  they  shall  be  submitted  for  approval 
within  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
this  Act.  The  articles  of  incorporation  may 
not  be  amended  during  the  first  five  years 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  The  Secretary  may  withhold 
approval  under  this  section  If  In  his  Judg- 
ment Inequities  among  Native  individuals 
or  groups  of  Native  individuals  would  be 
created 

(d)  The  management  of  the  regional  cor- 
poration shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  di- 
rectors, all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
the  initial  board,  shall  be  stockholders  in 
the  corporation  over  the  age  of  nineteen. 
The  number,  terms,  and  method  of  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
shall  be  fixed  In  the  artlcleo  of  Incorpora- 
tion or  bylaws  of  the  regional   corporation 

(e)  The  regional  corporation  shall  be  au- 
thorised to  Issue  such  number  of  shares  of 
common  stock,  divided  Into  such  classes  of 
shares  as  may  be  specified  In  the  articles  of 
Incorporation  to  reflect  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  as  may  be  needed  to  issue  one  hun- 
dred shares  of  stock  to  each  Native  en- 
rolled in  the  region  pursuant  to  section  5. 

(f)(lt  Bxcept  as  otherwise  provided  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subeection.  stock  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  shall  carry 
a  right  to  vote  In  elections  for  the  board 
of  directors  and  on  such  other  questions  as 
properly  may  be  presented  to  stockholders, 
shall  permit  the  holder  to  receive  dividends 
or  other  distributions  from  the  corporation, 
and  shall  vest  In  the  holder  all  rlghu  of  a 
stockholder  In  a  business  corporation  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska, 
except  that  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 
after  the  date  of  his  Act  the  stock  and  any 
dividends  paid  or  distributions  made  with 
respect  thereto  may  not  be  sold,  pledged 
subjected  to  a  Men  or  Judgment  execution' 
seslgned  In  present  or  future,  or  otherwise 
alienated. 

(2)  Upon  the  death  of  any  stockholder, 
ownership  of  such  stock  shall  be  transferred 
In  accordance  with  his  last  wlU  and  testa- 
ment or  under  the  applicable  laws  of  In- 
testacy, except  that  (A)  during  the  twenty- 
year  period  after  the  date  of  thU  Act  such 
stock  shall  carry  voting  righu  only  if  the 
holder  thereof  through  inheritance  also  U  a 
Native,  and  (B)  In  the  event  the  deceased 
stockholder  falls  to  dispose  of  his  stock  by 
wUl  and  has  no  heirs  under  the  applicable 
laws  of  Intestacy,  such  stock  ahall  escheat  to 
the  corporation. 

(3)  On  January  1  of  the  twenty-first  year 
after  the  year  in  which  thU  Act  Is  enacted, 
all  stock  previously  Issued  shaU  be  deemed  to 
be  canceled,  and  shares  of  stock  of  the  ap- 
propriate class  shall  be  Issued  without  re- 
strictions to  each  stockholder  share  for  share. 

(g)  All  revenues  received  by  each  corpora- 
tion from  the  subsurface  estate  patented 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  divided  by  the 
corporation  among  all   twelve   regional   cor- 


porations organised  puntiant  to  this  no- 
tion according  to  the  number  of  Natlvas 
enrolled  in  each  region  pursuant  to  section  I. 

(h)  Any  funds  received  and  retained  by 
the  corporation  from  any  source  may  be  la- 
vested  for  the  production  of  income.  Not  to 
exceed  60  p«r  centum  of  any  corporate  fundi 
that  are  not  Invested  for  the  production  of 
Income  and  that  are  not  distributed  among 
all  stockholders  may  be  used  for — 

( 1 )  payment  of  corporate  administratlva 
expenses, 

(3)  payment  for  professional  technical 
services  to  Native  villages  In  the  region, 

(3)  loans  and  grants  to  improve  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  of  the  Natives 
of  the  region. 

Any  corporate  funds  that  are  not  used  for 
the  foregoing  purposes  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  lncorp>orated  Native  villages  and 
one  class  of  stockholders  as  provided  In  ths 
following  subsections. 

(1)  Punds  distributed  among  Incorporated 
Native  villages  shall  be  divided  among  them 
according  to  the  ratio  that  the  number  of 
shares  of  stock  registered  on  the  books  of 
the  regional  corporation  In  the  names  of 
residents  of  a  village  bears  to  the  number  of 
shares  of  stock  registered  In  the  namea  of 
residents  in  ail  villages. 

(J)  Funds  distributed  to  an  incorporated 
Native  village  may  be  withheld  until  tbe 
village  has  submitted  a  plan  for  the  uae  of 
the  money  that  Is  satisfactory  to  the  regional 
corporation.  The  regional  corporation  may 
require  a  village  plan  to  provide  for  Joint 
ventures  with  other  villages,  and  for  Joint 
financing  of  projects  undertaken  by  the  re- 
gional corporation  that  will  benefit  the  re- 
gion generally.  In  tbe  event  of  disagreement 
over  the  provisions  of  the  plan,  the  Issues  in 
disagreement  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion, as  provided  for  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  regional   corporation. 

(k)  When  funds  are  distributed  among 
Incorporated  Native  villages  In  a  region,  an 
amount  computed  as  follows  shall  be  dis- 
tributed as  dividends  to  tbe  class  of  a«ock- 
holders  who  are  not  residents  of  those  vil- 
lages:  The  amount  distributed  as  dividends 
shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  dis- 
tributed among  the  villages  that  tbe  number 
of  shares  of  stock  registered  on  the  books  of 
the  regional  corporation  In  the  names  of 
nonresidents  of  villages  bears  to  the  number 
of  shares  of  stock  registered  in  the  namea  of 
village  residents;  Provided,  That  an  equita- 
ble portion  of  the  amount  distributed  as 
dividends  may  be  withheld  and  combined 
with  village  funds  to  finance  projects  that 
will   benefit  the  region  generally. 

(1)  The  corporation  may  undertake  on 
behalf  of  one  or  more  of  the  Incorporated 
Native  villages  In  the  region  any  project 
authorised    and    financed    by    them. 

(m)  Moneys  received  by  the  corporation 
from  the  Alaska  Native  Fund  shall  not  con- 
stitute taxable  Income  to  the  corporation  for 
any  purpose  This  exemption  shall  not  apply 
to  Income  from  the  Investment  of  such 
moneys 

(U)  The  accounts  of  the  regional  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  Independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  at  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  the  State  or  the  United  States  The  audita 
Bhall  be  conducted  at  the  place  at  places 
where  the  accounts  of  the  corporation  are 
normally  kept.  All  books,  acoounu,  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  other  papers. 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  In  use 
by  the  corporation  and  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  audits  shall  be  available  to  the  person 
or  persons  conducting  the  audits;  and  full 
faciUUes  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securiues  held  by  depositories, 
fiscal  agent,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded 
to  such  i>er8on  or  persons.  Bach  audit  rep(»-t 
or  a  fair  and  reasonably  detailed  summary 
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thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  each  stock- 
holder. 

KEVBNTTS  sxAanve 

SBC  T.  fa1  M)  There  Is  hereby  estaWlshed 
m  the  United  States  Treasury  an  Alaska 
Native  Fund  Into  which  tlie  fpllowing 
moneys  shall  be  deposited' 

(A)  •425.0O0J)OO  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  TreMury,  which  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  according  to  the  following 
schedule: 

(1)  $25,000  OCM)  for  the  first  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  fl.scal  year  In  which  this  Act  is 
enacted,  and 

(11)  $44,444,445  for  each  of  the  next  nine 
fiscal  years. 

(B)  »500.(X)0  000  pvu^uar.t  to  the  revenue 
sharing  provisions  of  this  section. 

(2)  After  completion  of  the  roll  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  5  all  money  In  the  fund, 
except  money  reserved  as  provided  in  section 
16  for  the  payment  of  attorney  and  ..ther 
fees,  shall  be  distributed  at  the  end  of  each 
three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  among  the 
twelve  Alaska  Native  Regional  Corporations 
organized  purs\iant  to  section  6  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  numbers  of  Natives  enrolled 
in  each  region  pursuant  to  section  5  The 
share  of  a  corporation  that  has  not  been 
organized  shall  be  retained  in  the  ftmd 
until   the  corporation   Is  organized. 

(b)  Each  patent  hereafter  Issued  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  under  the  Alaska  St-atehood 
Act.  Including  a  patent  of  lands  heretofore 
selected  and  tentatively  approved,  shall  re- 
serve for  the  benefit  of  the  Natives,  and  for 
payment  Into  the  Alaska  Native  Fund.  (1) 
a  royalty  cf  3  per  centum  upon  tbe  gross 
value  (as  such  grosfe  value  Is  cVetermlned  for 
romlty  purposes  andar  any  disposition  by 
the  State)  of  the  minerals  produced  or  re- 
moved from  such  lauds,  and  k3)  3  per 
centum  of  all  revenues  derived  by  the  Slate 
from  rentals  arat  bonuses  from  the  dlapoal- 
tion  of  minerals  In  such  lauds 

(ci  With  respect  to  condltiona;  leases  and 
.sales  of  mluerals  heretofore  or  hereafter 
!nade  pursuant  to  section  6(g)  of  the  Alaska 
statehood  Act.  and  with  respect  to  mineral 
leasee  of  the  United  State^^  that  are  or  may 
be  Eufa»imed  by  the  SlaU  imder  section  6(b) 
of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  the  State  shall 
pay  into  the  Alaska  Native  Fund  from  the 
royalties,  rentals,  and  tjonuses  received  by 
the  State  M )  a  royalty  of  a  per  centum  upon 
the  grofw  value  (as  such  gross  valne  Is  de- 
termined for  royalty  ptiipoees  under  such 
leases  or  sales)  of  the  minerals  prodaeed  or 
removed  from  sue-h  lands,  and  (3)  3  per 
centum  of  all  rentals  and  bonuses  under 
such  leases  or  sales,  excluding  bonuses  re- 
ceived by  the  SUte  at  the  September  1S69 
sale  of  mliterais  from  tentaUvely  approved 
lands  and  excluding  rentals  received  pursu- 
ant to  such  sale  before  the  dale  of  tbia  Act 
Such  payment  shall  be  niade  witi^lB.  sixty 
days  from  the  date  the  revenues  arc  received 
by' the  State. 

(d)  AU  bonuses  rentals,  and  royalties  re- 
ceived by  Xb*  Vnlted  St^atea  from  the  dispo- 
sition by  It  of  minerals  tn  public  lands  in 
Alaska  sbaU  be  distributed  as  provided  In 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  except  that  prior 
to  calculating  the  shares  of  the  State  and 
the  United  States  as  set  forth  in  such  Act. 
( 1  i  a  royalty  of  2  per  centum  upon  the  gross 
value  of  any  '»«»»»e'-^'»  produced  (as  such 
grofis  value  la  determined  for  royalty  pur- 
poses under  the  aale  or  lease ) .  and  (2)  3  per 
centum  of  aU  rentals  and  bonuses  shall  be 
deducted  and  paid  Into  the  Ahiska  Native 
Fund.  The  respective  shares  of  the  State  and 
the  United  States  shall  be  calculated  on  the 
remaining  btfance. 

(e)  The  pi w talons  of  tMs  secUuu  shatt  be 
enforcesOle  by  the  Untted  Sis  tea  for  tbe 
benefit  of  Uw  Natfrss.  aaitf  ta  the  evwit  of 
default  by  the  State  in  making  the  paymeots 
reqtrtwd,  in  addmon  to  say  oOier  remedies 
prrrvMed  by  lew,  there  stMll  bt  deducteit  an- 


nually by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
any  grant-in-aid  or  from  any  other  eums 
payable  to  the  St-ite  under  any  provision  of 
Federal  law  an  aaaount  equal  to  any  such 
underpayment,  which  amount  sliaU  be  de- 
ptjsited  in  the  fund 

( f  I  Revenues  received  by  the  United  States 
or  the  State  of  Alaska  as  comipcnsatlon  for 
e.<ittmated  drainage  c<  oU  or  gas  shall,  for 
the  purposes  ot  this  section,  bo  regarded  as 
revenues  from  the  disposition  of  oil  and  gas 

I  g )  The  payments  required  by  subsecUont 
(b),  (CI.  and  (d»  of  this  section  shall  con- 
tinue only  until  e&CXIilOO.OOO  has  been  paid 
Into  tlM  Alaska  Native  Fund  Thereafter  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply,  and 
the  reservation  required  in  patents  under  this 
section  shall  be  of  no  further  force  and 
•erect. 

( h)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  revenues  received  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf 

STATXm    or    LIMTTATIOKS 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  any  dvll  action  to  contest 
in  any  manner  the  validity  -"f  this  Act  shall 
be  barred  unless  the  complaint  la  filed  within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  this  Act.  and  no  such 
action  Khali  be  entertained  by  any  United 
States  court  unless  It  Is  commenced  by  a  duly 
authorized  offlcia!  of  the  State  cf  Alaska  The 
purpKJses  of  this  limitation  on  suits  is  to 
Insure  that,  after  the  expiration  of  a  reason- 
,ible  period  of  time,  the  right,  title,  and  In- 
terest of  the  United  States,  the  Natives,  and 
the  State  of  Alaska  will  vest  with  certainty 
and  finality  and  may  be  relied  upon  by  all 
^Ther  parties  in  their  dealings  with  the  State 
of  Alaska,  the  Natives,  and  the  United  States 
(b)  In  the  event  that  the  State  of  Alaslca 
initiates  litigation  or  bectJiiieB  a  perty  to  liti- 
gation to  contest  In  my  manner  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  all  rights  of  land  selection 
granted  to  the  State  of  Alaska  by  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  shall  be  suspended  as  to  any 
public  lands  which  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  potentlafly  valuable  for  min- 
eral development,  timber,  or  other  commer- 
cial purposes,  and  no  selections  shall  be  made, 
no  tentative  approvals  shall  be  granted,  and 
no  patents  shall  be  laraed  for  such  lands 
during  the  pendency  of  auch  litigation.  In 
the  event  cf  such  suspension,  tbe  State  of 
Alaska's  right  of  land  selection  purroant  to 
section  6  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Aet  aball  be 
extended  for  a  period  of  time  equal  of  the 
period  of  time  the  selection  right  was  sus- 
pended. 

WrrHBRAWAL    OF    Pt-TBLIC    LANDS 

Sec.  9.  ( a )  (1  I  Tbe  following  public  lands 
are  withdrawn,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  from  all  forms  of  approyrUtlon  under 
the  public  land  laws,  inrjivrttng  the  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  Uwa,  and  from  selecUon 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Ad,  as  amended  : 

I  A)  Tbe  lands  In  each  township  which  en- 
closes all  or  part  of  any  Native  village  Iistea 
In  subsection  (f) ,  and 

(B)  The  lands  in  each  township  that  Is 
contiguous  to  or  oomcrs  on  tha  township 
that  encloses  all  or  part  ol  such  KaUve  village. 

Ttie  followUig  lands  are  excepted  trooa  such 
wtCbdnMral:  leads  withdrawn  or  reserved  for 
natlonai  tefenee  purpoees,  other  than  Naval 
Petroleum  Raeerve  Numbered  4.  and  lands  in 
the  National  Park  i^Mem. 

(2)  Daring  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  this  Act,  each  Native  village  lisfeed 
in  si*eeetloB  (f)  stiall  select.  !n  accordance 
with  rules  established  by  the  Secretary,  the 
township  In  which  all  or  a  part  of  the  vlUage 
Is  li'weiert.  ploe  sa  area  equal  to  three  town- 
ships or  the  maxlmua  acreege  to  which  the 
village  is  entitled  under  section  11,  which- 
ever Is  less  The  selection  shall  be  made  from 
lands  withdrawn  In  the  townships  that  are 
contiguous  to  or  comer  on  the  township 
enclosing  that  village  AH  seteutlona  shall  be 
contiguous  and  In  reesoneMy  rnnyrf  tracts, 
except  a«  separated  by  bediee  of  wwter. 


(3)  the  lands  selected  pursuant  tc  para- 
graph (21  of  this  subeection  shall  remain 
withdrawn  until  June  80,  l»aa.  The  witl.- 
itrawal  ai  any  larxto  within  the  netlonal  wilo- 
nfe  refuge  system  and  vithla  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  numbered  4  the*  are  not  se- 
lected pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  ahaii  term- 
inate cme  year  trtxn  the  dale  of  thie  Act  The 
remainder  of  the  lands  withdrawn  by  \Ui.a 
."-ubbficuan  shall  be  regarded  ae  withdrawn 
under  subsection  ib).  NotwIthsSsadlng  any 
<>-. her  provisions  of  this  Act,  a  wlthdrswaj  by 
this  subsection  or  by  subsection  ib)  shall 
terminate  when  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
village  for  which  the  withdrawal  was  made 
does  not  qualify  under  the  definition  ol  a 
village. 

(bid)  The  foTlcrwIng  pnbllc  lands  are 
withdrawn  subject  tc  valid  ex»tteg  rights 
from  all  forma  of  approprlrtloo  tmder  the 
public  land  laws,  including  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws  and  from  seJertlon 
under  under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  as 
amended: 

(A)  The  lands  made  subject  to  this  sub- 
section by  paragraph  f3)  of  subsection  (a). 

(F)  The  lands  In  each  township  that  are 
contiguous  to  or  corner  on  a  tpwnshtp  con- 
taining lands  withdrawn  by  !rnbsect1on  (a). 
The  following  lands  are  excepted  frrmi  such 
withdrawal :  lands  withdrawn  or  reserved  for 
national  defense  pttrposes.  including  Nsral 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4.  Iand5  \t.  the 
national  park  system,  and  lands  In  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system. 

(2)  During  a  period  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  this  Act,  each  Native  village  Ttsted  In 
subsection  i  f  1  shall  select,  tn  aceordance 
with  rules  e.stabllshed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
additional  lands  withdrawn  by  this  eubsec- 
tion  to  which  it  is  entitled  to  receive  a  patent 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  through  ri)  of 
section  11  Provided.  That  selecUons  under 
this  paragraph  and  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  from  lands  selected  and  ten- 
tatively approved  ttnder  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act  shall  not  exceed  a  total  acreage 
equal  to  three  townships  ATI  selections  sha.; 
be  contiguous  and  In  reasonably  compact 
tracta,  except  as  separated  by  bodies  of  water 
(31  The  lands  selected  ptn^uant  to  para,- 
graph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  remain 
withdrawn  unttl  June  SO,  1992.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  remainder  of  the  lands  shall 
terminate  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period. 
(c)  (1)  An  public  lands,  except — 
(Aj  lands  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  na- 
tional defeiise  purpoeea,  other  than  Naval 
Petroleum   Reserve   Numbered  4.   and 

( B )  lands  in  the  national  park  system. 
In  each  section  located  outside  tbe  areas 
withdrawn  and  selected  pursuant  to  aub- 
section  (a)  or  outside  tbe  nesas  withdrawn 
by  section  13ia).  which  encloees  land  oc- 
cupied by  a  Native  as  a  primary  place  ol  res  - 
idence  on  Decern hrc  SI.  1070,  are  hereby 
withdrawn,  subject  to  valid  axlatlog  n^ts, 
from  all  forms  of  appro^cletion  undei  the 
publie  land  laws,  indndlag  tbe  ilnlivg  and 
mineral  leasing  laws,  and  trocn  seiectlo:", 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  as  azneixled 
Determination  of  occupancy  shall  ba  made 
by  the  Secretary,  whose  drcLslon  aball  be 
final  upon  application  of  the  Native  oecu- 
pant  filed  iw>t  saore  than  two  years  from  the 
date  of  thle  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shell  terminate  the 
withdcawel  at  a  section  erf  land  as  made 
by  this  subeection  when  a  patent  U  Issued  to 
the  Native  occujient  pursuant  to  this  Aet,  or 
when  the  OsmtSary  determines  that  the  Na- 
tive s  primary  pHboe  ol  lestdenea  has  been 
moved  outside  the  witlidraiwn  aaea,  oc  when 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  NaUve  ap- 
plicant does  not   qualify  tea  a  patent 

( d  I  The  townships  and  aeetlona  withdrawn 
by  this  section  and  by  section  15  sbaU  be 
t^  shown  on  curreirt  pTats  of  sai  »ey  or  pro- 
tractloB  (Hagmw  of  tb»  Dufua*  ot  Land 
Managemeat,  er  pnHii-lttm  a«ys  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  where  pruuaellsi 
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of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  are  not  Kaalgluk,  Southwest  Co««tal  Lowland.  Selawik.  Bering  Strait. 

available.  Klana.  Bering  Strait.  Shageluk.  Koyukuk-Lower  Tukoa. 

ye)  Prior  to  a  conveyance  purauant  to  ••c-  King  Ctove,  Aleutian.  Shaktoollk.  Bering  Strait, 

tion    U   of  lands  withdrawn  by  thla  aaetloii  Klpnuk,  Soutbwaet  Coaat&l  Lowland.  Sheldon  s   Pulnl.   SouUiwest   Coastal   Low- 

and  section  1.3.  the  withdrawn  lands  (tfiall  be  Klvalma,  Bering  Strait.  land. 

subject    to   administration    by    the   Secretary  Kobuk,  Bering  Strait.  ShtBhxnaref.  Bering  Strait. 

under  applicable   laws  and  regulatloas,  and  KoUganek,  Bristol  Bay.  Shungnak,  Bering  Strait. 

his  authority  to  make  contracts  and  to  grant  Kokhanok,  Bristol  Bay.  aiana.  Copper  River 

IfBies.   permits,   rights-of-way.   or   easements  Kongiganak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland.  Sleelmute.  Upper  Kuekokwlm. 

shall  not  be  Impaired  by  the  withdrawal.  KotUk.  Southwest  CX>astal  Lowland.  South  Naknek,  Bristol  Bay. 

(f)   The  Native  villages  subject  to  this  sec-  Kotzebue.  Bering  Strait.  Squaw  Harbor   Alexitlans. 

tlon  are  as  follows  Koyuk.  Bering  Strait.  Stetabliis,  Bering  Strait. 

NAME  or  PLACE  A.ND  REGION  Koyukuk,  Koy ukuk-Lower  Tukon  Stevens  Village,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

,     .     „      ..          ...        .    ,   ,        ,        .  Kwethluk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland.  Stony  River.  Upp>er  Kuskokwim. 

Akiachak.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland  KwlglUlngok.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland.  Tauacross.  Tanana. 

Aluak.    Sumhwest   Coasuvl    Ix>wland.  Larsen  Bay,  Kodlak.  Tanana,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

AUk^nuk  southwest  coastal  Lowland.  S  vm^'e^'?''r^:  k     k.    i,n  T'^,Vi''n'"""r\   v    . 

Ai»irn«»iic    Rri.ty,!  R.V  Lune  VII  la«e.  Upper  K  uskokwlm  Tel  Ida,  Upper  Kuskokwim. 

A  eKuagiA.  urisu^i  Bay.  Lower    Kalskag,    Si^^ulhwesl    Coastal    Low-  Teller,  BerluK  Strait. 

Af'i"':'^T"*"V^r'^''^°°.  '""<«  TetUu.  Tauana 

AIUkakei^Koyukuk-rx,wer  Yukon.  Mcf,n.th    Upper  Kuskokwim.  Toglak,  Brli,tol  Bav 

A^aLtuvuk  p!!  Amic  Slope,  t!"''"^  fTT:^:YT'  ''"^°"-  l^^T^" .^Z  ^"^^^'^^  ^T^'  '"*""^'*- 

Andreafsey,  Southwest  CoJ^l  lx>wland.  ^"TTl'     f^       ,  f-''     •   ,  r       ,      ^  Tuluk«ik    Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Anlak.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland.  «"'''^-%"  ,  ''""^^ west  Coastal  Lowland.  Tuniutull^.  Southwest  Coastal  lowland, 

Anvlk,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon.  ""?,  '  ^f'^'  ^"'"8  ^>^^''  ^"^''ifm  '^^T'^Ti  '^'^'*"  ^*^»'^^- 

,,.,,          ,,           „    ».        T^            .  Medfra   Upper  Kuskukw  iji  Twin  HlUs.  Bristol  Bav 

Arctic  Village.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine.  Mekoryuk*^&HUhwe«t  Coaatal  Lowland.  Tyonek,  Cook  IiUet 

At,k!3^k"Ar«lc  Slope.  '''T'T"''  \""'"V  ^"T'  "'''^"   v   k    ,n,  n*^\"f '  ''''^"'  ^l      » 

.,           .,    ,1,     o    ...v,__   .    1.^   -   .    T    „i~«^  WUutiununa  Lake,  Lpper  Kuskokwim.  Unalakleei,  BerlUK  Strait. 

Atrnauiluak,   Southwest   Coast   Lowland.  ,,,    .       ,-      „  tt      i      i        « ,                  — — . 

D   rr-      .    Arntirm  Muiti     Fauaua.  Uualaska.  Aleuiiuu. 

B^'ver.Upper  Yurn-Porcuplue,  ,    "'■""^'''"  ^''"^««'  S^^thwest  Coastal  Lcr-  Uiiga,  Aleutian. 

Belkofskv   Aleutiaii  laua,  Uyak.  K'Xllak. 

Bethel.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland.  m'^/  Village.  Tanana  ^VT'''  ^^^V  "'^"•'on-Porcuplne. 

Bill  Moores,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland.  Naknek.  Bristol  Bay^  ^^^U^^n^t.1  Arctic  Slope. 

Blorka   Aleutian  Napalmule,  Upper  Kui,kokwlm.  Wales.  Bering  Strait. 

Birch  Creek,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine.  Napaklak  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland.  White  Mountain.   Bering  Strait. 

Brevlg  Mission  ierlng  Strait.  Napa^kiak.  SouUiwe.    t  cMi.sial  U^wland.  ^,,,^^^^ 

_      .  ,       ,    o     ,        o.      I.  Nelson  LaKoon,  Aleutiaii. 

^''-'n'^R^        i^r^  N^whalen    (Vok   I.Uet.  ^     1"    "^^     Se.-retsry     shall     .urvey     th. 

i^diiaie.  weruig  3i:raii.  Ni^Mar.u    runftMu  areas  selected   or   dePlcnRted   for  conveyance 

Cantwell.  Cook  Inlet.  New  Htuvahok   Bristol  Bav  *^   Incorporated   Native   villages   purKuant  to 

nH"fw°'^7!vT-^''"^v^v"''^?.'^°''\'^'"'-  Ne*u.k,  southwest  Coastal  LowUnxL  'he   provlnlon.s   of   this    Act    Re  shall    monu- 

c^fn^^  '    l;nV^^"t  r"^=r;w'^L\TnH'  NlKht:nute.  So.ithwe.sl  Castal  Lowland.  n,ent  only  ^x-erlor  ^.undarles  of  the  .select«l 

Chanhut.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland  Nikola.   Unnor  Kuslckwim  "r  deslgnatfKl   area.-!   at   angle  points  and  at 

Cherfornak,  Southwest  Coa.stal  Lowland.  Mkoirkl    Al^tlt."  Intervals     of     approxlmat*>ly     one     mile     on 

Chevak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland.  Niullchlk  Cook  Inlet  straight   lines    No  ground   survey   or  monu- 

Chlgnlk.  Kodlak.  Noatak   Beriuu  Str'uu  mentation   win   be  required   along  meander- 

Chlgiuk  Lagoon    Kod.ak  tiume   Bering  tJirait  able  water  boundaries   He  shall  survey  within 

Chignik  Lake,  Kodlak  Nundalton   C^xjk  Inlet  the  areas  .selected  or  designated  land  occupied 

Chlstochlna.  Copper  River.  Ncxiiksut    Arctic  Siooe  »»   »   primary   place   of    residence,   a   prliiiary 

Chukwuktollgamute.     Southwest     OoMtal  Noorvik   Bering  Strait  place  of  business,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 

Lowland.  Nnrtht-a^t  Cane  Berlna  Sea  a"y  Other  land  to  be  patented  under  this  Act. 

Circle,  Upper  Tukon-Porcuplne.  Nortneaht  cape,  tiering  aea.  3 

Clark's  Point.  Bristol  Bay.  NortJiway  TananH  conveyance  or  i^nds 
Copper  Center.  Copper  River,  NuUi  ..  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon  g^  jj  ,^,  ■^J^^  application  prior  to  June 
Crooked  creek  Upper  Kushokwlm.  NuuapKchuk,  bouthwest  Coastal  Lowland,  3^  j^^j  ^^  ^^^  incorporated  Native  vlUage 
Deerlng.  Bering  Strait,  tihoganilut,  S<mthwest  Coastal  Lowland,  „^,^^  j„  se<-tlou  9  which  the  Secretary  finds 
Dillingham.  Brlston  Bay  ^"^  Harbor,  Kixllak.  ,  ,  ,  ^  Is  qualihed  under  the  denmium  In  section  3, 
Eagle.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine.  Oscarvllle,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland.  ^^^  secretary  .shall  Issue  to  the  village  a  pat- 
Dot  Lake,  Tanana,  Ouzinkle,  Kodlak.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  surface  estate  In  the  number  of 
Eek,  Southwest  Coa.stal  Lowland.  Parad.se.  Koyukuk-Lower  Tukon.  ^^^^  shown  in  the  following  table: 
E«eglk.  Brlsu>n  Bay.  Sf^v'c^k'"rn,'et'"-  If   the    vl,Ia«e    had    on 

lku"k"lr.s1?lVav"  P^^Vme'  Ki^fai  the        1970        cen.M.s    It  shall  be  entitled  to 

Fkwok   Brlfltil  bIv  Pilot  Point   Bristol  Bav  enumeration  date  a        a  patent  U.  an  are. 

Ek wok,  Bristol  Bay.  pimt  Mtjition    Southwest  Coastal  Lowland  Native       population       of      public      lands 

Ellm,  Bering  Strait  Pilot  Station,  Southwest  coastal   ixiwiana.  j,^,„,-„    ^  '^                      eaual  to 

Emmon*k,  Luthw.st  Coastal  Lowland.  ^^kas  Point   South*«.t  Coastal  Lowland.  ""^"^'^^^  9^                          ^^wnshlp.s 

English  Bav,  Cook  Iiilet,  Platinum.  8<..ithwest  Coa.stal  I^.wland.  ?L  and  19« 4  Swnsh  ps 

False  Pa-w   .Aleutian  Point  Hope   Arctic  Slope.                                                      100  and  19». ♦  townsnips 

Fort  Yukon,  Upper  Yukon-Porcuplne.  P°"^t  Lav,  Arctic  .Slope.                                                      200  and  399 5  ^J^»^  P^ 

Gako.ia.  copper  River  Portage  Creek  >  Ohgsenakale) ,  Bristol  Bay.  ^  »nd  5»9^. . . .  6  «^«h  Ps 
Galena  Kovukuk-Lower  Tukon.  Port  Graham,  Cook  Inlet.  600  a.id  2.400  ^  7  townships 
Oambell  Berlne  Sea  Port  Lions.  K.Tdlak  The  lands  patented  shall  be  those  selected 
Georgetown  Upper  Kushokwlm  Port  Helden  (Meshlrki  Aleutian  by  the  village  pursuant  to  section  9(8)  and 
Oolovln  Bering  Strait  Qulnhagak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland.  any  additional  lands  selected  by  the  village 
Ooodnews  Bay  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland.  Rampart .  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine  from  the  surrounding  townships  withdrawn 
Gravling,  Koyukuk-U)wer  Yukon.  Red  Devil,  Upper  Kuskokwim.  for  the  village  by  section  9(b) 
Gulkana  Copper  River  Hubv  KMVukuk-Iyiwer  Yukon.  ib)  Upon  application  prior  to  June  30, 
Hamilton.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland.  Russian  Ml-sslon  (Kuskokwim)  (orChau-  1992,  by  any  Incorporated  Native  village  list- 
Holy  Crr«a,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon,  thaluei  Upper  Kviskokwlm,  fd  In  section  13  which  the  Secretary  finds  Is 
Ho<.per  Bay,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland.  Russian  -Mission  (Yukon)  Southwest  qualified  under  the  definition  In  section  8, 
HuKhes  Koy\ikuk-Lower  Tukon.  Coastal  I^owland  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  to  the  village  a  pat- 
Huslla,  Koyiikuk-l/ower  Yukon.  St  George.  Aleutians  ent  to  llie  surface  estate  In  an  area  equal  to 
Igluglg  Bristol  Bay  St  Mary's.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland.  one  township  The  lands  patented  shall  be 
niamna.  Cook  Inlet  St  Michael,  Bering  Strait.  the  lands  within  the  township  that  enclcee 
lualik,  Bering  Strait.  St  Paul,  Aleutians  the  village,  and  any  additional  land*  aelected 
Ivanof  Bay.  Aleutian.  Salamatof,  Cook  Inlet  by  the  village  from  the  surrounding  town- 
Kaktovlk,  Arctic  Slope,  Sand  Point.  Aleutians  ships  withdrawn  for  the  village  by  Motion 
Kalskag.  Southweat  Coastal  Lowland.  Savonoskl.  Bristol  Bay.  13(a). 

Kal tag.  Koyukuk-Lower  Tukon.  Savoonga.  Bering  Sea.  ici    If  sufBcleut   lands  (or  the  purpOM  of 

Karluk,  Kodl*k.  ficAmnion  Bay.  Southwest  Cuaaial  LuwlAod.  ■ut>8ecttuna    (aj    «n<l    (b)    Are  not  ikvaU*t>l* 
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from  the  withdrawn  lands  surrounding  a  vil- 
lage, the  shortage  may  be  selected  from  lands 
withdrawn  for,  but  not  selected  by,  any  other 
village  in  the  same  region  All  selections 
shall  be  contiguous  and  In  reasonably  com- 
pact tracts  according  to  Federal  or  State  pro- 
traction diagrams  or  approved  surveys  except 
as  separated  by  bodies  of  water 

(d)  If  selections  by  two  or  more  villages 
conflict,  the  disagreement  shall  be  submitted 
to  arbitration,  as  provided  for  in  the  articles 
of  Incorporation  of  the  regional  corporations. 

(e)  Each  patent  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (ai  and  (b)  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  requirements: 

(A)  The  village  shall  convey  to  any  Native 
or  non-Native  occupant,  without  considera- 
tion, title  to  the  surface  estate  In  the  tract 
occupied  as  a  primary  place  of  residence,  or 
as  a  primary  place  of  business,  or  as  a  sub- 
sistence campsite,  or  as  headquarters  for 
reindeer  husbandry:  and 

(B)  The  village  shall  convey  to  the  occu- 
pant, either  without  consideration  or  upon 
payment  of  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  fair 
msirket  value,  determined  as  of  the  date  of 
initial  occupancy  and  without  regard  to  any 
Improvemeiits  thereon,  title  to  the  surface 
estate  In  any  tract  occupied  by  a  nonprofit 
organization, 

(f)  Upon  application  prior  to  June  30, 
1992.  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  pwitent  to 
the  surface  estate  of  not  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  land  withdrawn  by 
section  9ic)  to  any  Native  whom  the  Secre- 
tary determines  tx-cupled  the  land  as  a  pri- 
mary place  of  residence  on  the  date  of  this 
Act. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  apply  the  rule  of 
approzlznatlon  with  respect  to  the  acreage 
limitations  contained   In  this  section 

(h)  'When  the  Secretary-  issues  a  patent  to 
the  surface  estate  In  lands  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a) ,  lb) ,  (c)  ,  and  (f  ) ,  he  shall  Issue 
to  the  regional  corporation  for  the  region  In 
which  the  lands  are  !(x;ated  a  patent  to  the 
subsurface  estate  In  such  lands,  except  lands 
located  in  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system 
and  lands  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  national 
defense  purposes.  Including  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  4:  Proiidcd,  That  the 
right  to  explore,  develop  or  remove  minerals 
from  the  subsvirface  eMate  in  the  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  village  shall  be 
subject  to  the  con.sent  of  the  village. 

(1)  All  conveyances  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  .shall  be  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights.  Where,  prior  to  patent  of  any  land  or 
minerals  under  this  section,  a  lease  contract, 
permit,  right-of-way.  or  easement  (includ- 
ing a  lease  Lssued  under  section  6ig)  of  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act)  has  been  Issued  for 
the  surface  or  minerals  covered  under  such 
patent,  the  patent  shall  contain  provisions 
making  It  subject  to  the  lease,  contract,  per- 
mit, right-of-way.  or  easement,  and  the  right 
of  the  lessee,  contractee  permittee,  or  grant- 
ee to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  all  rights, 
privileges,  and  benefits  thereby  granted  to 
him.  Upon  Lssuance  of  the  patent,  the 
patentee  shall  svicceed  and  become  entitled 
to  any  and  all  interests  of  the  State  or  the 
United  States  as  lessor,  contractor,  permllter, 
or  grantor.  In  any  such  leases,  contracts,  per- 
mits, rights-of-way,  or  easements  coverliig 
the  estate  patented,  and  a  lease  Issued  under 
section  6ig)  of  the  Alaska  Statehixxl  Act 
shall  be  treated  for  all  purposes  as  though 
the  patent  had  been  issued  to  the  Slate  The 
administration  of  such  lease,  contract,  per- 
mit, right-of-way.  or  easement  shall  continue 
to  be  by  the  State  or  the  United  States,  un- 
less the  agency  responsible  for  administra- 
tion waives  administration  In  the  event  that 
the  patent  does  not  cover  all  of  the  land 
embraced  within  any  such  leaae,  contract, 
permit,  right-of-way.  or  ea.sement,  the  pat- 
entee shall  only  be  entitled  to  the  proportion- 
ate amount  of  the  revenues  reserved  under 
such  lease,  contract,  permit,  right-of-way,  or 


easement  by  the  State  or  the  United  States 
which  results  from  multiplying  the  total  of 
such  revenues  by  a  fraction  In  which  the 
numerator  is  the  acreage  of  such  lease,  con- 
tract, p>ermlt.  right-of-way,  or  easement 
which  Is  Included  In  the  patent  and  the 
denominator  is  the  tot«l  acreage  contained 
in  such  lea.se,  contract,  permit,  right-of-way, 
or  easement 

(J)  After  the  authority  of  the  State  to 
select  land  under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
has  expired,  additional  lands  equal  to  the 
difference  between  forty  million  acres  and 
the  total  acreage  previously  selected  pur- 
suant to  section  9  shall  be  conveyed  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  eleven  regional  corpora- 
tions (excluding  the  regional  corporation  for 
southeastern    Ala.ska)     as    follows: 

( 1 1  The  number  of  acres  each  regional  cor- 
poration is  entitled  to  receive  shall  be  com- 
puted (A)  by  determining  on  the  basis  of 
available  data  the  percentage  of  all  land  In 
Alaska  (excluding  the  southeastern  region) 
that  is  within  each  of  the  eleven  regions, 
(B)  by  applying  that  percentage  to  forty  mil- 
lion acres  after  It  is  reduced  by  the  acreage 
m  the  southeastern  regional  that  was  selected 
pursviam  to  section  9.  and  (C)  by  deducting 
from  the  figure  so  computed  the  number 
of  acres  previously  selected  within  that  re- 
gion pursuant  to  section  9 

(2)  The  lands  conveyed  t-o  each  regional 
corporation  must  be  located  within  the 
region,  must  be  selected  by  the  regional  cor- 
poration prior  to  June  30.  1992.  mtist  be 
selected  from  lands  that  have  not  been  with- 
drawn or  reserved  for  Federal  purposes  and 
that  have  not  been  selected  by  the  State  and 
the  conveyance  to  the  regional  corporation 
shall   be  subject   to  valid  existing  rights 

(3)  If  the  authority  of  the  State  to  select 
land  Is  extended  by  future  amendment  of 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  regional  cor- 
poration selections  of  land  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may  be  made  during  the  extended 
period  If  the  Governor  of  the  State  concurs, 

TIMBER    8AL.E    CONTRACTS 

Sec.  12,  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
existing  national  forest  timber  sale  contracts 
that  extend  for  a  period  of  more  than  three 
years  from  the  date  of  this  Act,  and  are  di- 
rectly affected  by  conveyances  authorized  by 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  modify  any  such  contract,  with 
the  consent  of  the  purcha.ser,  by  substitut- 
ing to  the  extent  practicable  timber  on  other 
national  forest  lands  approximately  equal 
In  volume,  species,  grade  and  accessibility 
for  timber  standing  on  any  land  affected  by 
such  conveyances. 

THE    TLINGIT-HAIDA     SETTLEMENT 

Sec  13.  (a)  All  public  lands  In  each  town- 
ship that  encloses  all  or  any  part  of  a  Native 
Village  listed  below,  and  In  each  township 
that  Is  contiguous  to  or  corners  on  such 
township,  except  lands  withdrawn  or  reserved 
for  natloiial  defense  purposes,  are  hereby 
withdrawn,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws.  Including  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws,  and  from  selection 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  as  amended: 

Angoon,  Sotilheast. 

Craig,  Soutliea&i 

Hoonah,  Southeast. 

Hydaburg.  Southeast. 

Kake.  Southeast. 

Kastian,  Southeast. 

Klawock,  Sovttheast. 

Kliikwan,  Southeast. 

Saxman,  Southeast, 

Yakutat,  Southeast, 

(bi  During  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  this  Act,  each  Native  village  listed  In 
subsection  (ai  shall  select,  in  accordance 
^-Ith  rules  established  by  the  Secretary,  the 
to'wnship  In  which  all  or  part  of  the  village 
is  located,  plus  withdrawn  lands  from  the 
townships  tJiat  are  contiguous  to  or  corner 
oa  such  township    which  are  equal  in  total 


area  to  one  township  All  selections  shall  be 
oontlguouB  and  in  reasonably  compact  tracts 
except   as  separated   by   bodies   of   water 

(C)  The  lands  selected  pursuant  to  stib- 
soctlon  (b)  shall  remain  withdrawn  tintu 
June  30.  1992  T^e  withdrawal  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lands  withdrawn  by  this 
section  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
one-year  period. 

( d )  The  funds  appropriated  by  the  Act  of 
July  9,  19fi8  (82  Stat  307),  to  pay  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  case  of 
The  Tllng^lt  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska,  et 
al.  against  The  United  States,  numbered 
479000  and  distributed  to  the  Tllngil  and 
Haida  Indians  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  July 
13,  1970  (84  Stat  431),  are  tn  lieu  of  the 
additional  acreage  to  be  conveyed  to  quali- 
fied Villages  listed  in  section  9, 

REVOCATION    OF    INDIAN    ALLOTMENT    AtTHORITT 
IN    ALASKA 

Sec  14  No  Native  covered  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  and  no  descendant  of  his. 
may  hereafter  avail  hinxself  of  an  a'liotment 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  February 
8,  1887.  as  amended  and  supplemented  1 24 
Stat  389,  25  use  334.  3361,  or  the  Act  of 
June  25,  1910  i36  Stat  363:  25  U.SC  337). 
Further  the  Act  of  May  17.  1906.  as  amended 
(34  Stat.  197:  48  U.SC  357 1  Is  hereby 
repealed.  Notwithstajiding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section,  any  application 
for  an  allotment  that  is  pending  before  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  date  of 
this  Act  may,  at  the  option  of  the  Native 
applicant,  be  approved  and  a  patent  Issued 
In  accordance  with  said  1887,  1910,  or  1906 
Act,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  which  event  the 
Native  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a  patent 
under  section  11(f)   of  this  Act. 

REVOCATION  OF  RESERVATIONS 

Sec,  15.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  law.  and  except  where  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  various 
reserves  set  aside  by  legislation  or  by  Execu- 
tive or  secretarial  order  for  Native  use  or  for 
administration  of  Native  affairs.  Including 
those  created  under  the  Act  of  May  31,  1938 
(52  Stat  593  i  ,  are  hereby  revoked  subject 
to  any  valid  existing  rights  of  non-Natives. 
TTils  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  Annette 
Island  Reserve  established  by  the  Act  of 
March   3,   1891    (26  Stat    1101). 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  of  this  Act.  any  Incorporated  Native 
village  may  elect  to  acquire  title  to  the  sur- 
face and  subsurface  estates  In  any  reserve 
set  aside  for  Its  u.se  or  benefit  prior  to  the 
date  of  this  .^ct.  In  such  event,  the  Secretary 
shall  convey  the  land  to  the  village,  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights,  and  the  village  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  any  other  land  selections 
under  this  Act  or  to  any  distribution  of 
regional  corporation  funds  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6.  and  the  enrolled  residents  of  tlie 
vlUage  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  regional 
corporation  stock. 

ATTORNEY    AND    OTHER    FEES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  hold  in  the  AJaska  Native  Fund  money 
sufficient  to  make  the  payments  authorized 
by  this  section. 

(b)  A  claim  for  attorney  fees  and  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  for  legal  services  rendered 
before  the  date  of  this  Act  to  any  Native 
tribe,  band,  group,  village,  or  association 
In  (X>nnection  with 

(1)  the  preparation  and  passage  of  this 
Act  and  previously  proposed  Federal  legis- 
lation to  settle  Native  claims  based  on  ab- 
original title,  and 

(2 1  the  actual  prosecution  pursuant  to 
an  authorized  contract  of  a  claim  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  that  la  dis- 
missed pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  A  claim  under  this  section  must  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  CJotirt  of  Claimjs 
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within  six  months  from  Uie  dat«  of  this  Act, 
and  ahali  b«  In  such  furm  and  contain  suoli 
liiiorniatloa  an  th«  Cbief  Coaunl&iUoner  ^^yj' 
present)*. 

(d)  The  Chief  Commlaaloner  or  his  dele- 
gate i»  authorized  to  receive,  determine,  and 
settle  such  claims  lu  accordance  with  the 
following  rules 

( 1 )  No  claim  shall  be  allowed  If  the  claim- 
ant has  otherwise  been  relmburaed. 

(2)  The  amount  allowed  for  legal  services 
shall  be  baaed  on  the  [lature  of  the  service 
rendered,  the  need  fiir  providing  the  service. 
whetJier  the  aervice  was  Intended  to  be  a 
voluntary  public  service  or  compensixble.  the 
existence  of  a  bona  fide  attorney-cileiu  rela- 
tionship with  an  identitled  client,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  service  rendered  t»j  the 
enactment  of  proposed  le^fislatjon.  The 
amount  allowed  shall  not  be  controlled  by 
any  hourly  charge  cu.stomarlly  charged  by 
the  attorney,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  per 
dtem  or  dally  amount  customarily  paid  at  the 
time  the  Bervlce  was  rendered  to  persons 
oompe!u»te<l  by  the  Unlved  States  on  a  'when 
actually  employed"  basis. 

(3>  The  amount  allowed  for  out-of-pocket 
expen.ses  shall  not  include  office  overhead, 
and  shall  be  limited  to  expenses  that  were 
necessary  and  reasonable 

(4>  The  amounts  allowed  for  services  ren- 
dered and  expenses  Incurred  H'hu.W  not  ex- 
ceed In  the  ag^egate  HOOOnOO  If  the  ap- 
proved clalma  exceed  the  aggreji:«te  amounts 
allowable  the  Chief  Oomml.ssloner  shall  a\i- 
thortze  payment,  of  the  clalnio  on  a  pro  rata 
basis. 

(5)  Upon  the  tiling  of  a  claim,  the  clerk 
of  the  Ootirt  of  Claims  shall  forward  a  copy 
of  such  claim  to  the  Individuals  or  entitles 
on  whose  behalf  services  were  rendered  or 
fees  and  expenses  were  allegedly  Incurred, 
as  shown  by  the  pleadings,  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  UiUted  Slates,  to  the  attor- 
ney general  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  the 
Secretai^  of  the  Interior,  and  to  any  other 
person  who  appears  to  have  an  Interest  In 
the  claim,  and  shall  give  such  Individual  or 
entity  ninety  days  within  which  to  file  an 
answer  contesting  the  claim. 

(6)  The  Chief  Commissioner  may  designate 
a  trial  commlsaloner  for  any  claim  made 
under  this  section  and  a  panel  of  three 
commissioners  of  the  court  to  serve  as  a 
reviewing  body  One  member  of  the  review 
panel  shall  be  deslgimtcd  as  presiding  com- 
mlsaloner  of  the  panel. 

(7)  Proceedings  In  all  claims  shall  be  pur- 
Btiant  to  rules  and  orders  prescribed  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Chief  CommLssloner  who  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  require 
the  application  of  the  pertinent  rules  of 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Claims  Insofar  as 
leasible.  Claimants  may  appear  before  a 
trial  commissioner  In  person  or  by  attorney, 
and  may  produce  evidence  and  examine 
witnesses.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  or  his  designate,  hearings  may 
be  held  in  the  counties  where  the  claimants 
reside  If  convenience  so  demands. 

(81  Each  trial  commissioner  and  each  re- 
view panel  shall  have  authority  to  do  and 
perform  any  acts  which  may  be  necessary  or 
proper  f''>r  the  efficient  performance  of  their 
dutlee.  and  shall  have  the  power  of  sub- 
pena,  the  power  to  order  audit  of  books  and 
record.^i.  and  the  power  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations  Any  sanction  authorized  by 
the  niles  of  practice  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
except  contempt,  may  be  Imposed  on  any 
claimant,  witness,  or  attorney  by  either  the 
trial  commlBBloner.  review  panel,  or  Chief 
Commissioner  None  of  the  rules  ni<ulatlonB, 
rules,  flndlngs,  or  conclualona  authfjrtzed  by 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review. 

(»)  The  flndlnits  and  conclusions  of  the 
trial  commlscloner  shall  be  submitted  by 
him,  together  with  the  record  In  the  case, 
to  the  review  panel  of  commissioners  for 
review  by  it  pursuant  to  such  rulea  as  may 


be  provided  for  the  purpose,  which  abAll 
include  provision  for  submitting  the  decision 
of  the  trial  commlaaloner  to  the  claimant 
and  any  party  contesting  the  claim  for  con- 
sideration, exception,  and  argument  before 
the  panel.  The  panel,  by  majority  vote,  shall 
adopt  or  modify  the  findings  or  the  conclu- 
sions of   the   trial   comaiis^loner. 

(10)  The  Court  of  Claims  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed,  under  such  conditions 
as  It  may  prescribe,  to  provide  the  faclUtlee 
and  services  of  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
court  for  the  filing,  processing,  hearing,  and 
dispatch  of  claims  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  to  Include  within  its  aiinual 
appropriations  the  coet  thereof  and  other 
cohls  of  administration.  Including  (but  with- 
out limitation  to  the  items  herein  listed* 
the  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  Its 
auditors  and  the  ctinniLisloners  serving  as 
trial  couuiilssU)ner8  and  panel  members, 
mailing  and  service  of  procees,  necessary 
physical  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies, 
and  personnel  (Including  secretaries,  re- 
porters, auditors,  and  law  clerks). 

(e)  The  Chief  Commissioner  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  report 
to  the  Congress,  tlie  amount  of  each  claim 
allowed  and  tlie  name  and  address  of  the 
claimant  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  shall 
pay  to  such  person  from  the  Alaska  Native 
F\ind  the  amounts  certified.  No  award  under 
this  section  sh&U  bear  interest. 

(f)  ^1)  No  remuneration  on  account  of  any 
services  or  expen.ses  for  which  a  claim  is 
made  or  could  be  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  received  by  any  person  for 
such  services  and  expenses  in  addition  to  the 
amount  paid  In  accordance  wltli  this  sec- 
tion, and  any  contract  or  agreement  to  the 
contrary  shall  be  void. 

(2)  Any  person  who  receives,  and  any  cor- 
poration or  association  ofBclai  who  pays,  on 
account  of  such  services  and  expeuaes,  any 
remuneration  in  addition  to  the  amount  al- 
lowed In  accordance  with  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  both 

(gi  A  claim  for  actual  costs  Incurred  tn 
filing  protests,  preserving  land  claims,  ad- 
vancing land  claim  settlement  legislation, 
and  presenting  testimony  to  the  Ci)ngress  on 
proposed  Alaslca  Native  land  claims  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Chief  t^ommlssloner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  by  any  Ixma  fide  associa- 
tion c:f  Alaska  Natives.  The  claim  must  be 
submitted  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  In  such  form  and 
contain  sxich  Information  as  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner shall  prescribe.  The  Chief  Com- 
missioner shall  allow  such  amounts  as  he 
determines  are  reasonable,  but  he  shall 
allow  no  amount  for  attorney  fees  and  ex- 
penses, which  shall  be  compen.'iable  solely 
under  subsection  (b)  throiigh  (ei  If  the 
approved  claims  under  this  subsection  ag- 
g:regate  more  than  $350000.  the  approved 
claims  of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives 
shall  be  authorized  first  and  any  balance 
shall  be  authorised  for  payment  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  The  Chief  Com^mljwloiier  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
report  to  the  Congress,  the  amount  of  each 
claim  allowed  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  claimant.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  pay  to  such  claimant  from  the 
Alaska  Native  Fund  the  amount  certified. 
No  award  under  this  stibsectlon  shall  bear 
Interest. 

KEVIXW    BT    CONOBI8S 

Sbc.  17.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  annual  reports  on  Implementation 
of  this  Act.  Such  reports  shall  be  filed  by 
the  Secretary  annually  until  June  30,  1992 
At  the  beglni.lng  of  the  first  session  of  Con- 
gress preceding  June  30,  1992.  the  Secretary 
shall  submit,  through  the  President,  a  joint 
report  of  the  status  of  the  Natives  and  Na- 
tive  groups   In   Alaska,   and   a   summary    of 


actlona  taken  under  this  Act,  together  with 
such  reconunendatloos  aa  may  be  appropri- 
ate. 

APPBOPRlAnON  S 

Szc.  18  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated siich  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry   out    the  provisions  of   this  Act. 

PC^LICATION 

Sec.  19.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  issue 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  pursu- 
ant to  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act, 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of   this  Act. 

SAVING    CLAUSX 

Htx-  20  To  the  extent  that  there  Is  a  ccn- 
filct  between  any  provision  of  this  Act  and 
any  other  Federal  laws  applicable  to  Alaska, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  govern. 

SEPARABti.rrr 
Sec.  21.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
applicability  thereof  Is  held  Invalid  the  re- 
mainder   of    this    Act    shall    not    be    affected 
thereby. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.'ik  unanimous  consent 
tliat  further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado'' 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  my  good  friend  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinalli,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

The  question.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this: 
The  gentleman  from  Colorado  has  al- 
way.s  been  very  fair,  and  I  assume  that 
there  are  no  plans  at  this  time  w-hirh 
would  limit  debate  so  as  to  deny  to  any 
Member  an  opportunity  to  offer  amend- 
ments or  to  be  heard  in  a  reasonable 
fashion  with  regard  to  Llie  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  pentleman  from  Colorado 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Tlic  committee  amendments  will  be 
considered  first.  The  Udall  and  Saylor 
amendments  will  be  considered  in  order, 
a-s  the  committee  amendments  are  con- 
."^idered.  We  will  return  to  the  rest  of  the 
amendments  at  the  desk,  and  we  will  take 
plenty  of  time  to  consider  everything 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  reason  I  did  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  because  I  have  with- 
held itny  comments  on  the  bill  until  gen- 
eral debate  was  over,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  time,  and  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
I  would  not  be  foreclosed. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado' 

There  was  no  objection. 

rOMMrTTFE     AMENDMENTS 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Oerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a£  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3.  line  7, 
strike  "indentlflable"  an  Insert  ••Identifiable". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Committee   amendment:    On   page   7,  line 
fl,  strike    •Bethal  "   and   Insert    ■Bethel  '. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  7,  line  30. 
strike    "Grahman"    ai:d    insert    "Graham  ". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  14.  after 
line  25.  Insert  ••until  such  time  as  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)   become  oper»tlve". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  17.  line  4. 
strike  the  word  ••purposes^'  and  Insert  "pur- 
pose". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  Page  18.  strike 
out  lines  14.  15.  and  16.  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: lands  In  the  National  Park  System 
and  lands  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes  other  than  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4  TTie  Sec- 
retary shall,  from  other  public  lands  In 
the  State  of  Ala.ska.  provide  additional  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  lands  to  replace  any 
acreage  In  existing  national  wildlife  refuges 
selected  by  native  villages  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr  Chairman,  I  sug- 
gested to  my  friend  from  Michigan  that 
I  would  protect  him  He  has  an  amend- 
ment to  this  particular  committee 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THK    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 
OFrtRED    8T     MH      DINGELL 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Dincell:  Page  18,  strike  out 
lines  19  through  22,  Inclusive 

Page  19,  between  lines  8  and  9,  Insert  the 
following : 

"(3)  At  such  time  as  all  selections  have 
been  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  In  each  range  and  area  within  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Immediately  determine  the  prob- 
able Impact  of  each  such  selection  upon  the 
range  or  area,  and  shall,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal  agencies  Including 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Conunlaslon 
and  after  taking  Into  account  all  relevant 
factors,  but  not  later  than  the  cloee  of  the 
15th  month  after  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted — 

"(A)  purchase  at  fair  market  value  such 
interests  (Including  easements)  In  the  se- 
lected land  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  range  or  area  concerned; 
or 

"(B)  exchange,  for  any  selected  land  which 
In  bis  Judgment  should  be  retained  In  order 
to  preserve  the  range  or  area  concerned  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Native  vUlage 
or   Native   concerned,   public   land   of   equal 


acreage  which  Is  withdrawn  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  but  not  otherwise 
selected  under  that  subsection,  and  any  land 
received  by  a  Native  village  or  Native  in 
exchange  from  the  Secretary  pxirsuant  to 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  deemed  to  be, 
In  all  re.5pects  an  authorized  selection  made 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection; 
or 

"(C)  choose  for  Inclusion  within  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  within  the 
State  of  Alaska  suitable  public  land  which 
is  equal  In  wildlife  habitat  value  to  all  or 
part  of  the  land  selected  within  the  range  or 
area  concerned  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection:  or 

•'(D)  take  any  such  combination  of  the 
actions  provided  for  In  subparagraphs  (A), 
(Bi,  and  (C)  above  as  he  deems  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
or 

"(E)  in  the  event  any  action  under  sub- 
paragraph (A).  (B),  or  iC),  or  any  com- 
bination thereof,  is  not  adequate  to  protect 
the  values  for  which  the  range  or  area  was 
established,  (l)  reserve  to  the  United  States 
such  interests  (Including  easements!  In  the 
selected  land  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  range  or  area  concerned 
and  the  patent  Issued  pursuant  to  section  11 
with  respect  to  such  land  shall  be  subject 
to  such  Interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
(11)  pay  just  compensation  to  the  Native 
village  or  Native  concerned  for  any  Interests 
m  land  selected  by  that  village  or  Native 
which  are  reserved  to  the  United  States  under 
this  subparagraph 

•■(4)  Each  patent  Issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1 1  with  respect  to  any  land  selected 
within  a  range  or  area  In  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  shall  be  subject  to  the 
condition  that  In  the  event  the  patentee  de- 
cides to  dlspo.se  of  any  Interest  he  has  In 
such  land  by  sale,  lease,  exchange  or  other- 
wise, then — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shall  be  given  written 
notice  by  the  patentee  of  such  Intended  dis- 
posal; 

'•(B)  no  such  disposal  may  be  made  of 
such  Interest  during  the  sixty-day  period 
after  the  day  on  which  the  Secretary  receives 
such  notice:  and 

•■(C)  during  such  sixty-day  period,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  the  right  of  first  refusal 
to  acquire  such  Interest  at  fair  market  value 
thereof  determined  as  of  the  date  of  notice  ' 

Page  19,  line  9,  strike  out  '  (3)  '  and  insert 
•■(5)-. 

Mr.  DINGELL  (during  the  reading  i . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell >  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  m  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day in  the  Halls  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  had  a  map  outlining  the 
Alaska  refuge  system  in  the  State  of 
Alaska.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  bill  would  affect  areas 
■within  national  wildlifes.  Involved  in 
this  refuge  syst«n  and  most  particu- 
larly impinged  upon  by  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us  are  the  refuges  which  relate  to 
the  protection  of  the  north  Pacific  fur 
seal,  the  Kodiak  bear,  and  some  of  the 
refuges  which  provide  almost  the  entire 
population  of  migratory  ■waterfowl  along 
the  Pacific  flyway. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Octo- 
ber 13,  1971,  at  page  36127.  I  inserted 


an  explanation  of  the  amendments  to 
be  offered  by  me  today  together  with  a 
list  of  the  refuges  affected  according  to 
the  then  most  recent  and  current  data 
of  tlie  Interior  Dejmrtment  on  the 
refuges  concerned. 

I  also  set  out  some  explanatory  mate- 
rial with  regard  to  correspondence  be- 
tween me  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  committee  has  sought — and  I 
think  fairly  so — to  protect  the  refuge 
system.  But  I  must  say.  I  do  not  beheve 
they  have  done  so. 

With  1  million  acres,  all  cut  out  of  a 
national  refuge  system  whose  goal  is  long 
short  of  being  realized,  we  must  recog- 
nize Lliat  conservation  values  are  s<='verely 
jeopardized  by  the  legislation 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  beginning  when 
the  i&ct  became  known  that  this  legis- 
lation would  affect  the  refuges.  I  com- 
municated with  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  ^Mr.  Aspinall)  , 
regarding  the  refuges  and  the  refuge 
system,  and  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  it. 
I  asked  that  I  be  permitted  to  be  heard 
and  I  further  asked  tliat  if  I  couid  not 
be  heard  that  the  refuges  be  excluded 
from  tlie  bill  since  these  are  matters  of 
particular  concern  of  a  subcommittee 
that  I  happen  to  have  the  honor  to  chair. 

I  rise  today.  Mr  Chairman,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation,  having 
general  jurisdiction  over  wildlife  refuges 
for  the  purpose  of  preservation  of  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commi.'^- 
sion  responsible  for  the  protection  and 
acquisition  under  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Treaty  of  Refuges  for  the 
carrying  out  of  our  policies,  and  as  one 
particularly  concerned  with  these  two 
responsibilities  and  conservation,  to  ex- 
press concern  over  what  this  bill  would 
do  with  respect  to  the  Pnbllof  Islands 
and  the  treaty  that  exists  between  the 
United  States.  Canada.  Russia,  and  Ja- 
pan dealing  with  subjects  such  as  the 
protection  of  the  North  Pacific  fur  seal. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  op- 
i:>ORe  the  bill  although  I  am  not  enurely 
in  agreement  with  the  provisions  of  it, 
Howet  er,  I  would  very  much  want  to  vote 
for  tins  bill  because  I  think  the  question 
of  Native  claims  should  be  resolved. 

But.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  necessary  to  resolve  the  question  of 
Native  claims  by  jeopardizing  the  func- 
tional integrity  of  many  of  the  refuges. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  ref- 
uges that  would  be  affected.  If  my  col- 
leagues will  check  the  record  with  me 
they  will  see  that  the  Kodiak  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  the  residence  of  the 
KodiaJc  bear  and  the  greatest  carnivore 
on  earth,  should  not  be  diminished.  The 
Kodiak  bear  has  a  verj-  long  and  inter- 
esting history  because  of  the  unique 
characteristics  of  the  animal  It  is  one 
which  does  not  look  kindly  upon  inter- 
ference into  his  way  of  life.  However,  the 
refuge  is  subject  to  losing  something  like 
322.000  acres  of  its  total  acreage 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  view  that  this 
Is  a  refuge  that  should  continue  to  be  so 
and  because  of  its  imique  island  charac- 
teristic should  not  be  jeopardized.  I  rec- 
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OK:Uze  there  is  neecJ  to  take  care  of 
the  Native  InterestA  but  the  bill  before 
u£  ia  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
affect  our  refuges  and  they  are  very 
much  In  danger 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  ci)n.spnt.  Mr  Dingcll 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes  > 

Mr  DINGI::ii,  Mr  C'lKiirniaii.  another 
refuge  which  provides  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  migratory  waterfowl  along  the 
western  United  States  is  the  Clarence 
Rhode  National  Wildlife  Range  wliich 
would  lose  something  on  the  order  of 
644.000  acras. 

The  other  areas  of  particular  concern 
to  me  are  on  the  Pribilofs.  which  are  the 
residence  of  the  fur  seal  which  is  pro- 
tected by  a  convention  and  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States.  Japan,  Russia, 
and  Canada. 

Tlie  legislation  now  pending  before 
us  bears  real  promise  of  endangering 
those  species  of  fur  seals  that  are  on  the 
Pnbilof  Islands  and  endangering  their 
haUtat  and  of  abrogating  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  Canada.  Japan, 
and  Rus.sia.  and  ma\-  even  make  it  po<;- 
Kible  for  the  resumption  of  fur  .seal  hunt- 
ing on  the  high  sc;is 

Mr  Chairman,  what  does  the  amend- 
ment do?  It  is  very  simple  It  says  that 
the  Secretary  has  a  right  to  exchange 
with  the  Natives  for  the  lands  that  thev 
get  and  it  .says  he  has  a  right  to  purchase 
either  in  fee  or  some  other  interest  in 
the  land  selected  by  the  Natives. 

It  says  that  he  ha.';  the  right  to  add 
additional  lands  to  the  refuge  to  replace 
with  equal  habitat  acreage  both  to  native 
selection  within  a  refuge  It  says  in  in- 
stances where  no  other  way  can  pw.ssibly 
protect  the  functional  integrity  of  the 
refuge  that  he  may  impose  certain  res- 
ervations ujKin  the  ?rant  and  pay  full 
compensation  m  lieu  thereof  so  that  the 
Natives  have  the  opportunity  to  engage 
in  first  of  all  fair  negotiations  by  and 
with  the  Secretary 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DINOEXi,.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not yield  to  the  gentleman  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  I  wish  to  complete  my  presenta- 
tion, but  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  in  !u.^t  one  moment,  and  I  pro- 
mise that  I  will  try  to  do  so  if  I  have 
sufflcient  time 

So  that  the  function  here  is  to  pre- 
serve and  prote<-t  by  this  kind  of  power 
only  thcise  refuges  where  it  Is  absolutely 
necessary  that  such  be  done  as  in  the 
ca-^e  of  the  Prlbilof.  and  in  the  case  of 
Kodiak  and  in  other  refuges,  fair  and 
open  negotlation.s  would  take  place  by 
and  between  the  Secretary-  and  the  na- 
tive population  resident  therein.  This 
would  enable  the  Natives  to  have  just 
compensation  and  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  lands  given  them  else- 
where, or  to  simply  have  minor  reserva- 
tions imposed  in  the  grants  so  as  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  protect  the  Impor- 
tant refuge  values. 

This  amendment  and  substitute  to  this 
legislation  has  the  support  of  every  na- 


tionwide coriservatlon  organization,  such 
as  the  Audubon  Society,  the  Sierra  Club. 
Ducks  Unlimited.  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, and  otlier  great  conservation 
organizations. 

I  would  have  my  colleagues  know  tliat 
it  is  not  going  to  Jeopardize  tlie  rights  of 
the  Natives,  it  is  going  to  t?'ve  them  full 
opportunity  to  receive  lands,  full  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  in  most  instances  the 
lands  Involved  in  their  selective  patent, 
tlieir  selective  request  for  patent,  and  It 
is  my  purpose  not  to  jeopardize  them. 

Mr  PELI.Y  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman   vield? 

Mr  DINQELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
full  and  complete  support  of  Uie  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  iMr.  Din- 
cell  i  ,  tlie  distuiguislied  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  WUdUfe 
Conservation.  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Pl.sheries. 

It  has  only  been  recently  In  the  history 
of  this  Nation  that  its  citizens  and 
elected  representatives  have  awakened  to 
tlie  need  for  a  more  vigorous  protection 
and  conservation  of  our  once  abundant 
natural  resources,  fish  and  wildUfe  Sig- 
nificant strides  have  been  made  in  the 
past  few  years  to  acquire  additional 
lands,  at  great  exjx'n.sc  to  the  American 
taxiwiyer.  for  the  preservation  of  wildlife 
and  scenic  and  natural  beauty  by  the 
daslgnation  of  national  parks  and  wild- 
life refuges.  We  all  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  mistakes  of  the  past — in  failing 
to  preserve  these  resource^i- — cannot  be 
adequately  solved  by  future  corrective 
action  Damage  done  to  Nature's  scheme 
at  the  hands  and  dire<-tion  of  Man  is. 
many  times,  irreparable 

Tlie  great  lands  of  Alaska  comprise  the 
only  remaining  untouched,  natural  areas 
of  beauty  and  wildlife  habitat  in  the  en- 
tu^  Umted  Stales.  Acceptance  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  'Mr  Dtngelli  will  insure 
that  these  exLsting  wildlife  refuges  are 
not  adversely  affected  by  providing  an 
c^iuil-able  procedure  and  criteria  where- 
by the  Secretary  of  Interior  will  have  the 
ability  to  fully  evaluate  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  these 
r»'fLu;ts  wlnle  at  the  same  time  render- 
ing just  compensation  for  the  Native 
claims  of  the  Alaskans  Tlie  salmon  fish- 
ery resource  is  not  only  important  to  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Alaska,  but  to 
the  Nation  as  well,  for  it  represents  a  ma- 
jor source  of  fish  protein  consumed  by 
all  Americans.  This  country  has  ex- 
pended tremendous  sums  of  money  over 
liie  past  years  to  further  the  growth  and 
propagation  of  the  stilmon  species  by  ar- 
tificial fishery  hatcheries  located  in  many 
of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Stfites,  Yet 
at  the  .same  tune,  imder  the  provisions  of 
tills  bill — and  herein  hes  the  paradox — 
if  not  amended  as  suggested  by  tlie 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr  DiNcrLL> 
this  Nation  stands  to  lose  an  irrer>lace- 
able  natural  resource — salmon  spawning 
grounds — by  reducing  the  number  of 
acres  within  the  wildlife  refuge  and  by 
incompatible  land  development  and  uaea 
surrounding  tlie  refuge. 

The   amendment   as  I   understand  of- 


fered by  my  colleague  i  Congressman 
DrNGEiL I  pertains  to  the  need  for  the 
preservation  of  exi.stinf;  .seal  rookeries  on 
Uie  Lslandfi  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul. 
In  extensive  hearings  before  tlie  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  cliaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr, 
DiNGELL'  on  the  subject  of  the  further 
protection,  conservation,  and  develop- 
ment of  all  marine  mammals,  including 
the  fur  .seal,  testimony  was  de\ eloped 
which  pointed  to  the  need  for  greater 
protection  efforts  if  this  coimtry  is  to 
jireserve  our  ocean  mammal  resource  and 
prevent  their  ultimate  extinction  due 
to  man's  assault  on  the  processes  of  na- 
ture The  International  Convention  on 
the  Con-scrvation  of  the  North  Pacific 
Fur  Seal,  and  the  inipiementiiig  domes- 
tic sUtute.  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1966,  lias 
been  liailed  as  a  milestone  by  conser- 
vationists and  environmentalists  in  in- 
suring the  continued  existence  of  the 
fur  seal — whlcli  was  near  the  brink  of 
extinction  due  to  unrestrained  taking 
of  seals  on  the  high  seas  by  foreign 
nations. 

Under  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  Secretary,  acting  ptirsuant  to 
the  authority  granted  liim.  would  be 
abrogating  our  international  treaty  ob- 
li^'iitions  by  administrative  action.  Tliis 
possibly  could  have  the  effect  of  resulting 
in  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
.satisfy  the  terms  of  su<h  a  treaty,  and 
thus  result  in  the  treaty's  abrcg-atlon 
by  signatory  foreign  nations  with  a  .sub- 
sequent resumption  of  "pelagic"  or  high 
seas  taking  of  fur  seals. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  Subcommittee 
(Mr,  UiNc.ELL  I  would  have  the  net  effect 
of  protecting  this  important  marine 
mammal,  insurmg  tlus  country's  con- 
tinued observance  of  the  treaty,  and  al.so 
provide  for  just  compen.'^ation  to  the  Na- 
tive AUi.'ikan  claims  in  regard  to  the 
islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  within 
the  Pnbilof  Island  groupmg. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  alternatives  be- 
tween the  approaches  embodied  in  tlie 
existing  bill  and  those  contained  witliin 
Congressman  Dingell's  amendment 
leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  nor  I  hope  In 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues, tliat  acceptance  of  the.se  two 
amendments  will  reflect  the  wisdom  of 
this  body  m  continuing  to  take  concerted 
and  dynamic  action  to  preserve  our 
dwindling  natural  wildlife  resources  for 
the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  all  future 
generations. 

Of  special  significance  to  the  State  of 
Washington  is  the  fact  tliat  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dinckll)  will 
serve  to  further  preserve  an  important 
migratory  bird — the  blackbrandt,  whose 
breeding  grovmds  and  nesting  areas  are 
contained  in  these  Alaskan  refuges. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  adopt  the  Dingell  amendments, 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  want 
to  thank  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr,  Felly  > .  who  Is 
the  senior  minority  member  on  the  Sub- 
committee   on    Fisheries    and    'Wildlife 
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Control,  and  to  thank  him  for  his  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  DINGELL.  T  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man spoke  of  the  Kodiak  reservation  said 
the  necessity  for  keeping  man  out  of  that 
area  because  the  Kodiak  bears  are  a 
somewhat  disappearing  species,  and  I 
^v-onder  about  the  motivation  here 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  now  permit  the 
hunting  of  Kodiak  bears  in  that  area? 

Mr  DINGELL.  That  Is  correct.  All  my 
amendment  would  do  with  regard  to  the 
Kodiak  refuge  Is  probably  to  allow  the 
Natives  to  make  their  selection  for  ref- 
uge purposes  for  the  protection  of  the 
Kodiak  bears,  and  the  protection  of  the 
refuge  which  would  prohibit  any  major 
cattle  ranges  on  the  reservation,  some- 
thing which  Is  not  now  permitted,  and 
to  permit  the  Natives  to  maintain  tn  most 
cases  their  traditional  ways  of  life  In 
wliich  they  have  alwajs  engaged. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  DINGEXL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman, 

Mr,  K'YL.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  would  ap- 
preciate the  gentlemans  evaluation  of 
this  question 

Does  the  gentleman  Uiink  that  the  best 
way  to  preserve  these  bears  is  by  per- 
milUng  the  Natives  the  selection  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  acreage,  or  would  it 
be  better  to  stop  the  killing  of  the  bears 
by  hunters? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  state  to  tiie 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  we  liave  found 
by  long  history  that  the  hunter  process 
does  not  do  much  to  destroy  Uie  popula- 
tion of  wildlife. 

Mr.  K"«a.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Cliairman.  witli 
your  permission  I  would  like  to  read  ex- 
cerpts from  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  letter  to  me  of  June  17,  1971 — 
which  incidentally  would  be  applicable 
to  the  bill  under  consideration  today  as 
evidenced  by  a  letter  to  me  of  Septem- 
ber 3.  1971.  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary —which  clearly  expresses  my 
concern  over  these  refuges.  "Hie  excerpts 
are  as  follows: 

As  we  Int^rpiret  tti«  A<linlnl»tralton"s  pro- 
poeal  (tben  HJl  7433  but  now  HJl.  109671 
It  c»\ild  reduce  our  ijoidln^  «t  aevvn  re/uges 
in  AlsftkA   .   .  . 

Highest  reducUonx  could  occur  at  Kodiak 
aixl  Clarence  Rhode  Refugee  .  .  . 

The  Kcyllak  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to 
the  prltnnry  re'fuft*  concerned  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  traMtat  of  Aiasfca  brown  bear 
TTii*  unique  eooBystem — wUdemea  wtUi  an 
iaterspenlon  at  salmoo  qjawulng  grouivde — 
c&JiQM  he  replaced.  ^-»"^°  subject  to  reduc- 
tion are  In  ooestal  regions  and  past  »tudlee 
have  sho-wn  that  these  areas  Inclade  the  most 
Important  bear  balKtat  as  well  aa  i^reams 
prorldlQg  Eubstaratlal  aupport  to  tbe  mulU- 
minion-doliar  saioioti  industry  of  Kodiak  .  .  . 

You  wlU  observe  that  tlie  viUagea  on  Ko- 
dlaJt  Refuge  are  along  the  shore  and  presently 
provide  the  access  roate  into  vmrloas  parte  of 
thl-s  refuf«  It  ts  poeetbie  that  lands  pat«n««d 
to  TiUsfres  onald  block  aooeae  to  refuge  landB 
Inland  from  paitented  traoCa  .  .  . 

Also,  future  land  use  patterns  oi  pateotad 
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lands  oould  bave  an  Indirect  adverse  effect 
on  refuge  managemeut  .  ,  . 

It  is  not  only  the  amount  of  land  with- 
drawn, but  also  tlie  subsequent  development 
and  use  of  that  land  which  would  have  an 
Inxpact  on  refuge  objeotlvee      .   . 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  previously  indicated, 
it  was  my  sincere  wish  tl^t  wildlife 
refuges  would  be  excluded  from  Native 
selection  under  this  bill.  However,  since 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  did  not,  in  its  wisdom,  honor  my 
reciuest,  I  now  feel  compelled  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  bill  which  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  see  that  wildlife 
refuges  in  the  State  of  Alaska  are  given 
Uic  ijrotection  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  again 
stress  the  importance  of  these  amend- 
ments. Of  the  40  million  acres  of  lands 
autliorized  for  Native  selections,  my 
amendments  would  affect  only  those 
areas  selected  by  the  Native  villages 
within  1  year  after  date  of  enactment 
of  the  legi-slatlon,  which  will  amount  to 
approximately  18  milhon  acres  It  has 
been  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  as  much  as  1  million  of 
the  18  milhon  acres  could  be.  and  is  likely 
to  be.  selected  within  wildlife  refuges. 

I  sincerely  feel  tliat  the  adoption  of 
my  amendments  is  the  least  we  can  do  as 
concerned  citizens  and  as  Members  of 
this  distinguished  body  to  minimize  the 
deva.stating  effects  Native  selections  will 
have  on  these  areas  of  such  national 
significance  and  importance 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  immediate 
adoption  of  my  amendments. 

Mr.  6TEIGER  Of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  everybody  recognizes  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  a  very 
suicere  desire  to  protect  the  wildlife  ref- 
uges he  has,  mentioned  I  think  the  con- 
tribution of  the  bill  itself  toward  the 
protection  of  the  wildlife  refuges  is  irre- 
futable regardless  of  the  replacement 
acreage  The  committee  spent  some  time 
on  this  matter  and  this  seemed  to  us  at 
the  time  a  very  happy  oompromise — the 
replacement  of  acres  outside  the  wildlife 
refuge  for  those  taken  by  the  natives 
from  within  the  refuge. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  for  a  mo- 
ment to  consider  priorities  here.  For  years 
the  Federal  Government  has  played  a 
role  with  the  American  Ir^dian  and  the 
Alaskan  Natives  of  speaking  with  a 
forked  tongue.  A£  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
here  we  come  again,  if  this  amendmoit 
Is  passed,  speaking  to  the  Alaskan  Native 
w  ith  a  forked  tongrue. 

There  are  approximately  10  villages 
that  will  be  affected  that  maj-  select  from 
within  the  wildlife  refuges.  I  ask  that 
the  Members  carefiiDy  examine  the  spe- 
cific language  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  What 
we  tell  the  residents  of  these  10  Tillages 
is  we  have  made  a  settlement  with  you. 
you  are  entitled  to  select  from  around 
the  villages  where  yoa  now  live  for  lands 
to  be  held  in  fee  by  you.  but  once  you 
have  selected  it.  the  Secretary,  the  Great 
'White  Father,  under  thi<  language.  muEt 
come  in  and  purchase  that  land  from  you 


or  limit  your  use  of  that  land  or  some 
combination  of  the  three  that  will  not 
permit  you  to  use  the  land  as  you  would 
like  to. 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  Not  at  this 
point,  but  I  Will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
before  I  am  out  of  time 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  direct  effect, 
whether  it  is  the  intent  o(  the  gentleman 
or  not.  The  priority  that  is  mvolved  here 
is  not  just  the  priority  of  whether  the 
native  or  the  bear  has  precedence  in  this 
area.  It  is  not  the  threat  of  the  cow  range 
in  tliat  area  It  is  nonexistent.  If  Mem- 
bers think  they  aie  going  to  pick  a  con- 
test, if  they  think  it  is  tough  for  a  bear 
to  hve  ».ith  people.  I  ask  the  Members 
to  consider  how  tough  il  is  for  the  cow 
to  live  with  the  bear, 

I  would  oni>'  ask  that  we  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  very  sin- 
cere in  his  effort  to  protect  the  wildl:fe 
refuges,  but  we  must  also  realize  that 
we  are  making  a  commitment  to  the 
natives  which  we  are  going  to  violate  if 
we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iidichigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendinent  is 
drafted  for  the  express  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  broadest  possible  discretioD  to 
the  Secretary  m  the  hope  that  he  will 
use  that  discretion  to  have  a  minimal 
adverse  effect  not  only  on  the  refuges 
but  also.  I  would  have  my  good  fnend 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  know,  on 
the  rights  of  the  natives,  so  that  the 
natives  will  get  as  much  land  as  the^ 
possibly  can.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Ari2»na.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  feels  it 
has  done  that  adequately  m  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  frotr, 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmoitdsoh)  whuth  I 
very  much  would  like  to  read  at  thi.s 
point.  It  says: 

The  Secretary  ^all.  fpoim  other  public  landF 
in  the  .State  of  Alaska,  provide  addltiona: 
national  wUdllfo  refuge  I&qsIb  to  replace  a:.y 
acreage  In  extsUng  national  wildlife  refuges 
selected  bj  Native  vUiages  pursuant  to  Uus 
section. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  be  stfiv  more  spe- 
cific than  that 

Mr  TAYLOR  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Ariaona  1  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
add  a  point  to  what  the  gentieman  from 
Oklahoma  said,  that  it  is  not  right  to 
request  these  natives  to  move  away  from 
the  villages  where  their  ancestors  have 
lived  for  centuries  and  make  them  go 
elsewhere.  That  reminds  me  of  one  of 
the  sad  chapters  in  our  history  which 
took  place  In  the  district  I  represent  in 
the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson,  when  the 
Cherokee  TTUiiari  were  ordered  to  leave 
western  North  Carotina  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  and  go  to  Oklahoma. 
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The  Army  was  used  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  the  order.  Those  who  refused 
to  Ko.  hid  in  the  mountains,  In  the  caves 
and  mountain  caves,  and  they  constitute 
the  ancestors  of  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  today  The  others  were 
forced  by  the  Army  to  travel  on  foot 
across  the  country  from  western  North 
Carolina  to  Oklahoma,  and  one-half  of 
them  died  during  that  tragic  march. 
along  what  Is  called  the  Trail  uf  Tears. 

We  do  not  want  to  reenact  that  f  rsi^c 
epl.sode  of  history 

Mr  STEIOER  of  Arizona  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  little  gUmptse  of 
history 

Mr  Chairman  I  would  ix)int  out  that 
I  do  not  believe  anybody  In  the  House. 
the  erentleman  from  Mlchlyan  included, 
wants  this  House  to  speak  with  a  forked 
tongue 

Mr  MEEDS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  Ui 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  SEIBERLINO  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Kentleman  yield  for  a  question  which 
I  should  like  to  direct  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr  Dinceld. 

Mr  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr  SEIBERLINO  Are  any  of  the 
areas  where  there  is  fxjsslble  conflict  be- 
tween the  selection  of  villages  and  wild- 
life refuge  areas  where  there  Is  some 
unique  form  of  wildlife  which  would  be 
threatened,  or  is  it  .simply  the  location 
or  the  extent  of  the  area  that  is  involved? 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  MEEDS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  an  answer. 

Mr  DINGELL.  There  is  an  area  par- 
ticularly of  concern.  One  is  the  area  of 
the  Big  Bears  The  other  is  the  area  of 
the  Pribilof  Lslands.  St.  George,  and  St. 
Paul,  where  practically  the  only  North 
Pacific  fur  seals  exists. 

It  IS  certain  under  the  bill  as  consti- 
tuted that  the  entire  islands  of  St  Paul 
and  St  George  would  be  taken  by  the 
villages  there.  Thereby  the  habitat  of  the 
seal,  which  this  Nation  Is  committed  by 
treaty  to  protect,  would  be  jeopardized. 
The  seal  population  would  be  Jeopar- 
dized. Probably  the  treaty  would  be 
abrogated. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  would  prefer  at  this 
point  that  the  gentleman  obtain  his  own 
time,  and  I  am  sure  he  can  do  so.  if  he 
ha.s  further  questions. 

Mr,  Chairmtm.  I  might  .suggest  that 
the  very  uniqueness  to  which  the  two 
gentlemen  have  been  addressing  them- 
selves, with  respect  to  the  seal  and  brown 
bear,  also  apvlies  to  human  beings.  This 
l-s  pretty  unique  laiid  they  are  living  on. 
This  is  their  home 

I  believe  it  is  very  important  that  Con- 
gress understands  the  Iseue.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  with  his  ability  to 
cut  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  has  done 
so.  The  question  here  is.  Are  we  going  to 
pay  more  attention  to  animal  rights  than 
we  are  to  human  rights? 

The  Secretary  woiild  have  all  of  these 
powers  under  this  amendment  to  buy. 
to  exchange,  and  to  take  from  these  Na- 
tives their  home  land,  land  upon  which 
their  ancestral  villages  have  been  placed 
for  thousands  of  years. 


I  3Ug:gefit  to  you  it  Is  pretty  important 
to  the  Congrress  today  that  we  take  this 
into  consideration  when  we  consider 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  believe  the  Com- 
mittee would  do  well  to  take  a  careful 
look  at  the  language  wliich  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  used  In  his  amend- 
ment. Arguing  for  this  amendment  he 
said  that  the  only  .situation  whlcli  he 
could  conceive  of  in  which  the  Secretary 
would  retain  this  land  In  the  refuge  and 
deny  i:  to  the  Natives  for  villages  would 
be  where  there  Is  no  other  way  to  pre- 
serve the  functional  integrity  of  the  re- 
fuge. But  that  language  does  not  appear 
In  his  amendment  That  ."lafeguard  is  not 
present  in  his  amendment. 

In  his  amendment,  if  the  Secretary,  in 
his  judgment,  believes  any  selected  land 
should  be  retained  In  order  to  preserve 
the  range  or  area  concerned,  he  can  re- 
tain it  for  that  purpose  Nothing  is  said 
about  functional  integrity  of  the  ■refuges. 

Mr  MEEDS  And  In  the  final  analysis 
all  of  the  authority,  all  of  the  discretion 
as  to  whether  there  Is  going  to  be  an  ex- 
change, a  reservation  or  a  sale  resides  In 
the  Secretary. 

I  have  told  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  would  have  no  objection  to  this 
amendment  If  the  Natives  were  to  make 
the  decision,  if  they  wanted  to  move  If 
they  wanted  reservations  or  easements 
on  the  land,  on  their  home  lands.  M\en 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  It.  But  this 
amendment  does  not  say  that  It  says  the 
Secretary  shall  have  the  discretion 

I  submit  to  you  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
Insuring  that  he  can  make  these  changes 
that  that  langtiage  is  not  added 

Mr  KYL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr  MEEDS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding 

We  should  say  one  other  word  in  be- 
half of  these  Natives  Tliey  have  lived 
with  the  tK^ars  and  used  the  land;  they 
have  lived  with  the  seaLs  and  have  u.sed 
the  land  Tlie  fact  that  these  values  ex- 
ist today  Is  ample  testament  to  the  kind 
of  conservators  they  are  I  have  never 
heard  a  report  of  an  Eskimo  who  went 
out  to  shoot  a  bear  to  get  his  picture 
taken  with  a  trophy  or  in  order  to  put 
the  trophy  on  the  wall  I  am  not  wor- 
ried with  regard  to  what  they  do  about 
this  land. 

Mr  MEEDS.  And  if  the  Members  of 
the  House  do  understand  tlie  affinity  that 
these  native  people  have  for  this  land, 
there  Is  no  question  but  that  they  will 
vote  this  amendment  down  resoimdingly. 

Mr  HALEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  Secre- 
tary will  have  absolute  power  and  the 
Natives  will  have  none. 

Mr.  MEEDS    Precisely. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

As  I  begin  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  EouoiTDsoif)  because  at 
the  time  this  bill  was  being  considered 
by  the  full  committee  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment very  similar  to  the  one  that  is  be- 
ing offered  now  by  the  gentleman  from 
Micliigan  iMr.  Dingell)  .  It  was  the  ac- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
that  resulted  in  the  language  that  Is  now 
in  the  bill  I  just  want  to  say  that  this  is 
a  tremendous  improvement  over  the  bill 
th.1t  was  reported  from  the  subcommit- 
tee to  the  full  committee. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  WIU  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Yes.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  should  get 
credit  where  It  Is  due  for  calling  this 
matter  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  when  we  were  sitting  in  full 
committee  and  offering  an  amendment 
at  that  time  which  would  have  dealt  with 
the  situation  a  little  differently 

The  gentleman  had  been  prevented  by 
Illness  from  being  present  in  the  sub- 
committee when  we  were  considenng  this 
matter,  or  else  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
offered  his  amendment  at  that  time  and 
we  could  have  corrected  it  then.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  ever  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
to  reduce  our  wildlife  refuges  in  Alaska. 
The  gentleman  from  Alaska,  who  studied 
the  question  carefully,  tells  me  many  of 
the  wildlife  experts  in  Alaska  now  say 
the  new  language  in  the  committee 
amendment  will  permit  some  selections 
to  greatly  improve  the  overall  character 
of  the  refuge  system  in  Alaska 

Mr  SAYLOR  I  will  say  to  my  colleague 
I  believe  there  are  many  instances  in 
certain  refuges  in  Alaska  where  the  lan- 
guage we  now  liave  in  the  bill  will  do 
Just  that.  It  will  improve  many  of  the 
wildlife  refuges.  But  the  fallacy  of  the 
argxmient  that  was  advanced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  Is  that 
Uie  amount  being  taken  is  only  6  percent 
of  the  entire  wildlife  system.  Now.  that 
is  very  misleading.  I  concede  his  figures 
are  right,  but  the  important  thing  is  that 
there  are  certaui  refuges  that  are  very 
delicate;  there  are  certain  refuges  where 
we  cannot  go  anywhere  el.se  and  get  the 
lands  of  refuge  character  and  quality. 

You  will  notice  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  been  very  careful  in 
drafting  this  language,  because  he  does 
not  take  away  anytliing  from  tlie  native 
villages  which  are  already  there.  There 
Ls  nothing  In  this  amendment  which  will 
move  a  native  village.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  deciding  between  the  people  and 
the  bears,  tis  somebody  said.  The  only 
question  grows  out  of  where  in  the  lands 
of  Alaska  the  Natives  are  allowed  to 
select  areas  around  their  village. 

If  the  Secretary  has  a  right  through 
exchange  or  otherwise  to  deal  with  these 
lands  then  when  In  his  opinion  it  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  national  In- 
terests to  protect  the  wildlife  refuge  he 
can  do  so. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EI»«ONDSON.  Would  the  gentle- 
man show  me  where  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
there  is  any  assurance,  specific  assur- 
ance. Uiat  villEige  land  which  is  selected 
by  the  Natives  for  their  permanent  estate 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  Secretary  s 
right  to  reserve  it  to  the  United  States? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  wiilch  says  that  the  Natives  are 
given  their  village  site  but  they  are  given 
certain  sections  around  it. 

Now.  you  will  notice  that  the  bill  says 
th&i  Uiey  are  to  earmark  land  aroimd 
their  villages.  That  Is  what  the  bill  as 
reported  out  of  the  committee  said.  It 
does  not  .say  anything  with  regard  to  the 
village  site  itself. 

Mr    MEEDS   It  surely  does 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No,  it  does  not.  Someone 
commented  about  the  village  site.  There 
Is  nothing  in  this  bill  here  that  says  any- 
thing about  the  village  site.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  Is  ambiguous, 

.Mr  MEEX)S.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS  Tite  bill  refers  to  the 
township  upon  which  the  village  is 
located  and  it  reserves  to  their  selection 
the  contiguous  and  cornering  townships 

Mr  SAYLOR  The  bill  withdraws  the 
township  which  encloses  all  or  part  of 
any  Native  village  It  only  deals  with 
the  enclosing  of  a  village  and  not  with 
the  village  site  Itself 

Mr  MEEDS  They  are  given  the  rieht 
to  select  that  town.shlp  and  certain  town- 
shii>s  within  the  areas  which  the  gentle- 
man just  talked  about. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  is  not  anything 
that  says — they  do  not  have  to  select  that 
land  around  them   They  may. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  SAYLOR  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  the  Native  village  has  to  re- 
main where  It  is  and  cannot  move  to 
another  Rite  or  select  another  site  under 
this  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  that  was  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  they  were  not  to  move  the 
home  site 

Mr  BEGICH.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  ntimber  of  word.s. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  regarding  wildlife 
refuges  In  this  limited  time,  let  me  stale 
specifically  my  ntimerous  objections  to 
this  amendment,  most  of  which  are  also 
applicable  to  the  other  amendment  to  be 
offered  regarding  St  George  and  St.  Paul 
Islands. 

First  The  Interior  Committee  has  con- 
sidered in  depth  the  question  of  wlldhfe 
refuges  a£  a  part  of  this  settlemmt  The 
committee  made  findings  which  gave  re- 
markable Insight  Into  tliis  problem.  Con- 
sider; 


Of  200  Native  villages,  only  10  are 
inside  refuges.  An  additional  27  are  near- 
by and  may  affect  refuge  land. 

In  Alaska,  there  are  20  million  acres 
already  in  wildlife  refuges  Sixty-four 
percent  of  all  this  Nation's  refuges  are  in 
Alaska  right  now.  Of  this,  the  largest 
amount  the  villages  could  select  is  Just 
over  1  million,  and  it  is  unlikely  this 
figure  Will  ever  be  approached. 

In  the  two  worst  examples  cited  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  figures 
are  as  follows; 

Kodiak:  322,000  acres  could  be  taken— 
but  will  not.  Total  refuge :  1.815,000  acrep 

Clarence  Rhode;  644.000  acres  could 
be  taken.  Total  refuge;    1,900,000   acres. 

In  ail  others,  the  percentages  which 
could  be  taken  are  down  around  5  percent 
or  lower.  And  this  amount  is  not  likely 
to  be  reached. 

The  point  is :  That  the  impact  of  these 
selections  is  overstated,  and  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Alaska's  Natives. 

Second.  The  committee  did  lake  action 
on  this  question: 

Where  villages  can  select  up  to  seven 
townships  elsewhere,  they  can  select  no 
more  than  four  m  refuges. 

Where  villages  can  get  full  fee  title 
elsewhere,  they  only  can  get  surfact  title 
in  refuges. 

Where  refuges  are  diminished  in  size 
by  Native  selections,  other  refuges  land 
may  be  added  elsewhere. 

So.  the  amendment  offered  is  not  a  new- 
topic.  The  committee  considered  and 
acted  on  this  question. 

Third.  The  committee  would  reject  an 
approach  like  the  present  amendment  be- 
cause it  is  in  total  disregard  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  confirm  title  to  Native  Ismd  that 
they  have  occupied  for  hundreds  of  years 
For  37  villages,  this  act  is  being  used  to 
take  land  away.  They  would  be  better  off 
with  things  as  they  are  right  now.  My 
question  is:  Would  you  vote  for  a  bill 
which  gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  power  to  move  a  town  or  reduce  a 
town  in  size  in  your  district  because  it 
was  a  wildlife  area? 

Fourth  The  fact  is  that  procedures  al- 
ready exist  for  condemnation  of  land  for 
public  use.  It  is  unfair  to  tie  a  string  to 
this  bill. 

Fifth.  Perhaps  the  most  telling  point 
is  the  procedure  established  in  this 
amendment.  It  would  be  possible  to  call 
it  the  Native  relocation  amendment  or 
the  Native  removal.  The  simple  fact  Is 
that  an  entire  village  could  be  moved  or 
that  its  boundaries  could  be  so  restricted 
that  all  cultural  meaning  would  be  lost. 
What  is  worse  is  the  shocking  loss  of  due 
process.  Although  the  amendment  is 
lengthy,  its  irapact  is  simple.  The  Secre- 
tary decides  everything.  If  he  cannot 
negotiate  the  taking  of  the  land  he  wants, 
he  can  act  unilaterally  to  take  it  for  just 
compensation.  For  the  benefit  of  lUl  here. 
I  would  say:  These  villages  and  their 
people  do  not  want  just  compensation ; 
they  want  their  land  and  continued  ex- 
istence. I  think  they  deserve  that  prior- 
ity. 

Sixth.  Finally,  Is  It  not  clear  by  now 
that  the  reason  these  lands  were  so  fine 
that  they  were  selected  as  refuges  Is  that 


the  Native  people  are  themselves  the  first 
conservationists?  I  am  simply  unwilling 
to  condemn  the  lands  of  a  200-year-old 
village  because  the  people  in  Wa.shington 
say  it  has  to  be  protected.  The  fact  is 
tliat  it  has  been  protected  and  enhanced 
for  decades  by  the  same  village.  They 
will  not  stop  the  day  after  the  act.  For 
cynics,  it  might  be  well  to  note  that  all 
State  and  Federal  laws  for  wildlife  will 
suU  apply. 

CONCLI7SION 

The  priority  today  is  Native  rights  and 
it  IS  a  fine  pnonty.  long  overdue  for 
recognition  for  Alaska's  Natives.  Thirty- 
seven  villages  must  not  lose  their  land 
today  because  only  a  iew  years  ago  a 
refuge  was  dropped  cmi  their  land.  I  urge 
that  their  rights  be  upheld  and  the 
amendment  defeated. 

Mr  SEIBEJILINQ  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  BEGICH.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr  Ciiairman,  I 
have  asked  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  to 
yield  for  a  question,  and  I  will  a&k  the 
same  question  that  I  asked  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  «Mr.  Dingell^  and 
tliat  is.  Are  there  some  areas  where 
there  are  villages  where  a  particular 
Wlldhfe  is  unique,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  other  refuge  that  you  could 
substitute? 

Mr.  BEGICH.  There  are  375  milUon 
acres  of  land  in  Alaska  I  know  how  some 
of  the  reservations  were  established. 
without  consideration  for  where  the  ani- 
mals actually  were  in  some  cases,  so  I 
would  say  the  answer  is  absolutely  no. 

In  addition,  let  me  say  that  the  big 
area  that  the  gentleman  talks  about,  the 
Clarence  Rhode  Refuge,  which  lias  18 
million  acres,  and  has  83,000  lakes  of 
more  Uian  23  acres,  has  right  alongside 
an  area,  which  is  an  ever  greater  nest- 
ing ai-ea.  The  game  offlciais  have  told  me 
that  we  have  areas  far  better  for  the 
nesting  of  birds,  and  that  we  can  do  a 
better  job  of  establishing  a  true  refuge 
for  those  birds  Instead  of  Just  doing  it 
at  the  end  of  a  President's  term  in  of- 
fice, as  is  so  often  the  case  at  present. 

Mr.  SEXBERLTNG  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dwcell^  mentioned  two 
specific  areas,  one  the  Kodiak  Bear 
Refuge,  and  the  other  the  Pribilof  Seal 
Breeding  Area.  Would  the  gentleman  care 
to  comment  on  that? 

Mr  BEGICH.  On  Kodiak.  I  would  say 
that  we  would  he  taking  100.000  or  150  - 
000  out  of  1.5  million  acres  in  that  im- 
mediate area,  which  cannot  be  replaced 
in  the  immediate  area  unless  some  addi- 
tional land  could  be  taken  to  the  north. 
In  other  areas  such  as  that  of  the  is- 
lands of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  the 
people  np  on  these  islands  have  done  a 
remarkable  job  bringing  the  seals  from 
something  like  200.000  seals  In  1911  up  to 
1.3  million  seals,  and  there  Is  no  one 
who  could  say  that  the  native  effort  was 
not  important  in  this  gain. 

Mr.  DINOEUo.  Mr.  Chairman,  vill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BEOICH.  I  will  if  the  irentleman 
from  Ohio  has  completed  his  questioning. 
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Mr.  SEIBERLING  I  thank  tlie  genUe- 
man 

Mr  BEQICH.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan 

Mr  DINOELX,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  the  gentleman  has  mentioned 
the  St.  Paul  and  St  George  Islands,  and 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  concerning 
the  seals  there  is  quite  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these 
people  were  hired  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  PLsherles 
to  kill  the  seals,  and  they  have  not  done 
one  thing  as  far  as  the  preservation  of 
the  seals  Ls  concerned,  and  they  have  not 
done  one  thing  to  enhance  the  seal  pop- 
ulation at  all 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  the  committee  re- 
port has  Indicated  on  page  23.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  endorsed  the 
committee  bill  We  know  our  former  col- 
league, those  who  served  with  him.  as  a 
person  constructively  and  actively  inter- 
ested in  conservation.  I  believe  that  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  Morton's  position  in 
this  regard  should  he  borne  in  mind  as  we 
vote  on  this  amendment,  and  on  subse- 
quent amendments. 

There  is  no  one  to  my  knowledge  who 
is  more  dedicated  to  conservation  than 
Rogers  Morton,  both  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  tiie  House  of  Representatives 
and  now,  where  he  is  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 

Let  me  add.  if  I  might,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  been  actively  sup- 
porting the  Alaskan  Natives  Claims  leg- 
islation, not  only  through  hi.s  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  but  in  contacts  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  both  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  President  yesterday  sent  me  a  let- 
ter which  I  would  like  to  read  in  which 
he  reiterates  his  strong  personal  interest 
in  the  committee  bill. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Th*  Whtti  House. 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  18,  1971. 
Bon.  Qekald  R    Poui, 

MiTiOTtty   Leader,   House   of   Representatives, 
Washtngton,  DC. 

Dear  Jemy:  I  have  followed  with  Interest 
the  progress  of  the  settlement  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Land  Claims  legislation  through  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  As  you  know,  on  April  S  of  this  year 
my  Administration  submitted  its  own  bill 
to  the  Congress  (H  R.  7432 1  which  was  given 
careful  consideration  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee. 

Now  pending  for  action  by  the  full  House  Is 
HR.  10367  as  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
This  bUl  grew  out  of  long  hotirs  of  consci- 
entious deliberation  by  the  members  of  that 
Committee  and  represents  a  coordination  of 
the  views  of  not  only  the  members  of  that 
Committee  but  also  of  the  Alaska  Natives, 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  this  Administration. 

The  .settlement  of  the  Alaska  Natives  Land 
Claims  Issue  Is  long  overdue  The  Alaska  Na- 
tives are  entitled  to  receive  an  equitable  and 
Just  settlexnent  for  the  taking  of  their  lands. 
Any  further  delay  In  the  settlement  of  ihU 
long  standing  claim  would  be  grossly  unfair 
to  the  Native  people  of  Alaska. 


HJl.   10307  u  reported  by  the  House  In- 
terior Commltte*  will  meet  the  objectives  of 
this   Administration   and   I   urge   that   it   be 
acted  u[>on  favorably  by  the  full  Hotise. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

The  administration  is  for  this  legisla- 
tion. It  has  been  indicated  to  me  by  our 
former  colleague,  presently  tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  that  action  is  needed  in 
the  form  recommended  by  the  committee 
and  as  amended  possibly  by  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

I  strongly  hope  that  we  can  maintain 
the  integrity  of  thLs  committee  bill  and 
act  as  promptly  as  possible  to  get  this 
legislation  passed. 

Mr  EDM0ND80N.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  geltleman  yield? 

Mr  GERALD  R  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman  Mr 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority .eader  for  yielding. 

I  think  that  there  could  be  added,  as  a 
footnote  to  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
about  the  credentials  of  Secrelai-y  of  the 
Interior  Morton,  who  was  recognized 
while  a  Member  of  this  body  as  a  leader 
for  conservation,  that  the  AssLstant  Sec- 
retary of  tlie  Interior  who  wrote  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  saying  that  he 
thought  this  bill  was  a  good  bill  and 
should  t>e  adopted  is  also  an  outstanding 
conservationist. 

Assistant  Secretary  Reed  is  a  former 
top  ranking  conservationist  of  the  State 
of  Florida  and  holds  impeccable  cre- 
dentials in  tJie  conservation  field. 

So  we  do  have  conservationists  of  note 
on  record  who  are  in  .support  of  this  bill 
as  the  committee  reported  it. 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Cliainnan.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  As  I  said  in  general  debate 
yesterday.  I  offered  an  amendment  in  the 
committee  to  suarantee  the  integrity  of 
wildlife  refuges  in  Alaska.  I  was  not 
satisfied  ttien.  and  I  am  not  satisfied 
now,  that  tlie  decision  to  deny  to  the 
Alaska  Natives  their  traditional  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  righUs  and  to  award  them 
subsistence  lands  as  a  substitute  was 
either  in  the  interest  of  the  Natives  or 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
even  more  clearly  revealed  as  an  error 
when  i:  is  applied  to  lands  within  our 
wildlife  refuges 

Under  tlie  prod  of  my  amendment,  the 
committee  adopted  a  sub.stitute  amend- 
ment U'  provide  for  the  replacement  of 
equivalent  acreage  for  all  lands  selected 
within  a  Federal  wildlife  refuge  Of 
course.  I  prefer  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  no  protection  at  all,  but  I  prefer 
the  amendment  now  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  MlcWgan  It  provides  a 
greater  measure  of  protection.  I  would 
prefer  my  own,  which  would  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  these  special  areas  in 
Alaska.  However.  I  think  I  can  recognize 
the  mood  of  the  House  today,  and  I  doubt 
that  we  have  enough  votes  to  pass  the 
pending  amendment,  let  alone  mine. 

I  remam  persuaded  that  there  is  no 
valid  reason  to  permit  the  large  land 
selections  permitted  by  this  legLslation 
surrounding  Native  villages  where  It  en- 
croaches upon  or  reduces  the  lands  of 


our  wildlife  refuges.  In  the  absence  of 
any  such  clear  showing  of  valid  need  I 
must  oppose  this  action  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  i  Mr.  Becich)  in  order  to 
comment  on  the  final  remarks  of  th« 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Dingeld. 

Mr  BEOICH  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  OlUo 

Mr  Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
I  think  we  cannot  allow  the  last  state- 
ment to  remain  in  the  minds  of  anyone. 

As  we  look  at  some  of  the  fact  sheets 
put  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce — 
the  600  Aleuts  who  hve  on  St  Oeorg«i 
Island  depend  solely  as  a  source  of  gain- 
ful work  on  the  seal  harvest  They  know 
their  future  depends  on  protecting  that 
seal  herd. 

The  seal  herd  of  the  Pribilofs  today  is 
thriving,  its  number  estimated  at  1  ^ 
million  animals  Its  return  from  a  dan- 
gerously low  level  of  200.000  in  1911  is  a 
historic  stor>'  in  the  annals  of  man's  ef- 
fort to  conserve  wildlife. 

It  is  time  we  got  serious  about  this 
problem. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Fur  Seal  Act 
of  1966  charged  the  Secretarj'  of  the  In- 
terior with  management  of  the  fur  seals. 
This  responsibility  was  transferred  to 
the  Sec-retary  of  Commerce  on  October 
3,  1970.  Tlie  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administrations  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  supervises  the 
harvest  of  an  average  50.000  fur  seals 
each  summer  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

The  harvest  is  restricted  largely  to  3- 
and  4-year-old  bachelor  males  that  con- 
gregate on  the  edges  of  the  rookeries. 
Baby  seals,  or  pups,  are  not  harvested. 
Females  are  taken  only  when  it  is  neces- 
.sary  to  keep  the  number  of  animals  at 
the  most  productive  level  the  Pribilof 
environment  can  support.  Overcrowding 
brings  liigher  mortality  among  the  pups. 
The  battle  for  living  space  causes  In- 
juries and  leads  to  disease  and  starva- 
tion. Such  mortality,  in  the  past,  has 
taken  up  to  20  percent  of  Uie  pups  t)efore 
they  are  sufficiently  mature  to  leave  the 
rookeries. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  the 
Native  people  on  St,  George  and  St.  Paul 
do  know  the  value  of  their  rookeries, 
do  know  the  value  of  the  fur  seal.  They 
are  careful  with  their  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  can  only  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  just  does  not  know  what  he  is 
talking  about.  The  Aleuts  on  St.  George 
and  St.  Paul  Islands  have  no  more  to 
do  with  tiie  conservation  of  seals  there 
than  they  have  with  the  weather  in  the 
area.  It  is  controlled  by  treaty  imder  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and 
Oceanography  Agency.  The  Aleuts  do 
nothing  but  hit  the  seals  on  their  heads 
and  skin  them.  Ttiey  lay  down  no  policy. 
That  Is  done  under  treaty,  a  copy  of 
which  I  have  in  my  hand,  under  the 
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direction  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Bureau  of  Commercial  Flshertee. 
That  is  who  does  the  work.  The  genUe- 
man  from  Alaska  is  either  deluding  him- 
self or  being  gtilded  by  somebody  else 
if  he  actually  believes  what  he  says. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
KeiiUeman  yield? 

Mr  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Io^^•a, 

Mr  KYL.  I  think  there  is  a  basic  as- 
sumption of  something  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  true.  Under  no  conditions  will 
liuse  Natives  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
visions of  treaties  signed  by  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  the  United  States.  The 
f^ederal  law  will  apply,  and  the  treaties 
will  apply.  'We  make  no  exception  for 
these  people. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  the  important  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingkll*.  This  Is  a 
rrucial  amendment,  which  will  deal  with 
a  mo.st  serious  problem  that  might  arise 
under  the  committee  bill. 

As  members  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission.  Mr,  Dingell  and  I 
are  vitally  concerned  with  preserving  our 
precious  wildlife  refuges.  And  In  Alaska 
there  are  a  number  of  highly  significant 
ones,  long  established  and  administered 
bv  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. These  are  crucial  refuge  areas. 
For  example,  tlie  waterfowl  refuges  in 
Alaska  are  prime  breeding  and  migration 
staging  grounds  for  the  largest  portion 
of  the  migrating  waterfowl  of  the  entire 
Pacific  fJyway.  Equally  Important  are 
those  refuges  carefully  selected  to  pro- 
tect the  key  habitat  of  important  species 
such  as  tlie  moose,  the  Alaska  brown  bear, 
and  the  timber  wolf. 

The  settlement  of  Native  claims  in  the 
committee  bill  allows,  among  other 
things,  each  existing  Native  village  to 
select  and  obtain  full  patent  to  its  village 
site,  the  entire  township  In  which  Its 
village  Is  located,  and  surroimding  town- 
ships up  to  a  total  acreage  which  varies 
according  to  the  proven  population  of  the 
Native  village  involved. 

Tills  is  an  excellent  system,  and  I  sup- 
port it.  This  procedure  will  return  to 
Native  control,  their  villages  and  sur- 
rounding domain.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 

But,  in  some  instances  a  serious  con- 
flict may  ultimately  develop  between  the 
use  of  portions  of  these  Native  village 
lands  and  the  national  wildlife  refuges  in 
which  some  villages  are  located.  For.  in 
fact,  there  are  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
Native  selections  within  a  wildlife  refuge 
will  take  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
wildlife  refuge  land. 

The  function  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  tools  he  can  put  Into  use  in  the  situ- 
ation in  which  he  finds  a  serious  conflict 
between  some  ultimate  use  of  the  Native 
land  and  the  wildlife  refuge  areas.  These 
tools  range  from  exchange  authority  to 
the  purchase  of  eaaements  and  reaerva- 
tions  of  Interests.  There  is  a  range  of 
options  here — which  is  not  provided  In 
the  committee  bill. 

This  is  sensible,  since  the  Secretary 
must  be  empowered  to  deal  with  the  spe- 


cific problems  that  arise  and  the  nature 
of  these  problems  cannot  precisely  be 
predicted  in  advance 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  sim- 
ply places  in  the  hsmds  of  our  fish  and 
wildlife  managers  in  Alaska  the  range  of 
tools  and  options  they  will  need  to  carr>' 
out  their  mandate  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  wildlife  in  these  refuges.  This 
amendment  accomphshes  that  purpose, 
without  working  an  injustice  on  the  Na- 
tives or  any  other  interest.  I  believe  this 
amendment  Is  essential,  and  1  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  Mr.  Dingell  in  sup- 
porting it. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  strongly 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Dingell).  This 
amendment  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  when  he  determines  that 
a  Native  land  selection  will  Interfere  with 
refuge  purp>oses.  may  negotiate  with  the 
Natives  for  outright  purchase,  purchase 
of  easement,  or  lease  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion. If  these  options  are  not  adequate, 
the  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  re- 
serve the  necessarj'  interest,  paying  just 
compensation  for  same.  Certainly  this  is 
the  only  safeguard  for  guaranteeing  the 
integrity  of  these  national  wildlife 
refuges,  lands  which  are  irreplaceable  na- 
tional assets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  initial  propwsals  for 
settlement  of  the  Indian  Native  claims 
provided  for  a  Ismd  transfer  of  10  tnil- 
hon  acres.  If  this  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
increases  this  settlement  by  30  mil- 
lion acres,  to  a  truly  beneficial  total  of 
40  million  acres,  the  exchange  or  even 
retention  of  1.  2,  or  even  3  million  acres 
in  thr  Interest  of  preserving  and  protect- 
ing the  Integrity  of  our  priceless  national 
wlldhfe  refuges  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  all  the  American  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  DingelD  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

COMMmXE  AlKENtlMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  19.  lines  13 
and  13.  strike  "numbered  '  and  insert  "Num- 
bered ", 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ckimmlttee  amendment-  Page  20.  line  3, 
strike  "are"  and  Insert  "Is". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  30,  line  4, 
strike  "corner"  and  ln*ert  "comers". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

ComnUttee  amendment:  Page  22,  line  3, 
after  the  word  "by"  Insert  'subBections  i.a), 
(b),  and  (c)  at". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  le- 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment  Page  30.  after  line 
18    insert  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(gi  Except  as  rtherwlse  provided  In  this 
Act.  all  unreeerved  public  lands  in  Alaaka 
which  have  not  been  previously  classified 
by  the  Secretarj-  are  hereby  withdrawn  from 
ail  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public 
land  laws.  Including  the  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  laws.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  classify  any  lands  withdrawn  by  tills 
section  and  to  op)en  to  mineral  leasing,  entry, 
selection,  location,  or  disposal  In  accordance 
with  applicable  public  land  laws,  landc 
which  he  determines  are  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  purposes  provided  for  by  such  laws 

"Upon  the  application  of  any  applicant 
qualified  to  make  entr>'.  selection  or  loca- 
tion, under  the  public  land  laws,  on  lands 
not  classified  for  entry,  the  Secretary  shall 
examine  the  lands  described  in  the  applica- 
tion and  U  he  ciasslfies  them  as  suitable  for 
the  purpose  described  In  the  application  and 
opens  them  to  entry,  said  applicant  shall  be 
entitled  to  enter,  select  or  locate  such  lands. 

"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict  the 
land  selection  rights  of  the  State  uader  the 
Alaska  SUtehood  Act  (7"  6tat.  8411.  The 
lauds  withdrawn  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  admlnlBtratlon  by  the  Secretary 
under  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  and 
his  authority  to  m&ke  oontracts  and  to  grant 
leases,  permits,  rights-of-way,  or  easements 
shall  not  be  inapatred  by  the  withdrawal  " 

BxrasTTrvrt  amendment  orrfxxxi  bt  mb   i'dall 
roE  THE  coMMrrm  amendment 

Mr.  UDALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  eis  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall  as  a  Eub- 
Etltute  for  the  committee  amendment.  On 
page  30,  line  19,  strike  out  all  of  line  iB  and 
all  of  the  remainder  of  page  30  and  all  of 
page  31  down  to  and  including  line  17,  and 
Insert  m  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  all  unreserved  public  lands  In 
Alaska  which  have  not  been  previously  claasi- 
fled  by  the  Secretary  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws.  Including  the  mining  and 
mineral  leacing  laws.  Tbe  S«cretary  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  clAsslTy,  in  the  manner  here- 
tofore provided  by  the  Classification  and 
Multiple  Use  Act  ( 78  Stat.  088 ) ,  and  to  open, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
to  mineral  leasing,  entry,  selection,  location 
or  disposal  in  accordance  with  applicable 
public  land  laws,  lands  which  he  determines 
are  chiefly  valuable  for  the  purposes  provided 
for  by  such  law's:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  shall  restrict  the  land  selection  rights 
of  Native  villages  and  Alaska  Native  Regional 
Corporations  under  this  Act  or  ol  the  State 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act. 

"(3)  The  lands  withdrawn  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  subject  to  administration  by 
t^e  Secretary  unriar  applicable  laws  and  reg- 
ulations, and  bis  authority  to  nuike  oontracts 
and  to  grant  leaaes,  p«n&ita,  rtgbta-of-way. 
or  eaaements  siiali  not  be  impalrMl  by  the 
withdrawal,  except  that  rli^ts-of-way  under 
section  3477  of  the  Revlaed  Stattrtc*  of  the 
United  StatM  shall  take  efTcet  only  und*r 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  establish. 
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'•(8)   The  8ecr«t»ry  U  Utreby  autbarlz«d 
and  directed  to  review  all  unreeerved  public 

lauds  In  Ala&lca  and  to  ideatiXy  wltbXa  euch 
lands  aU  areaa  which  axe  psnerally  suitable. 
'  under  existing  statatory  aiul  admlnletnrtlve 
■  criteria,  for  potential  incluBlcm  as  recreation, 
wilderness  or  wildlife  areaa  wltiito  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  the  National  Wild- 
life   Refuge    System,    for    retention    as    I»a- 
tlonal  Reeonreea  Lands  for  Federal  multiple 
use  management   rinclodlng  for  subelatence 
uses.  Including  hunting  and  Sahlng.  by  Na- 
Uvea  and  for   wlldern««a).    and.  after  eon- 
siUtatloii  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
tar    Inciualon    wlLhlix    the    National    Forest 
System  for   multiple   use   management    The 
Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of  such  review 
and   within  six  months  of  the  date  of  this 
Act.  withdraw  and  designate  all  such  gen- 
erally   suitable    areat.    and   especially    thosr 
areaa  which  have  been  heretofore  Inventoried 
!n  agency  studies,  as  "nctlonal  Interest  atudy 
ar^as",   and   shall    advise   the   President   and 
the  Congress  of  the  location  and  .size  of,  and 
the  potential  national  interest  in.  each  such 
stndy  area     ^roridea.  That  the  total  area  of 
all   such  designations   by  the  Secretary  shall 
not  exceed  fifty  million  acres   In  malong  the 
reviews  and  In  deslgnatlnif  nHttonal  interest 
study  areas  as  directed   bv   this  snbsectlon 
th*    Secretary    shall    con.nlder    areas    recom- 
mended  to  htm  by   the  Temporary  Planning 
CnmrntfiiHon  established  piirrrtant  to  this  sub- 
section and  by  knowledgeable  and  fnterested 
indlvldnals  and  grottps 

■■'*)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  tha' 
the  Copper  River  Clajwlflcutlon  i  33  Pert  Rep 
19357),  the  Iltamna  Claaslflcatlon  (33  Ped 
Rrg  148711,  the  Brooks  Range  area  as  pre- 
vtoiialy  propcNRd  for  rfaaelflratlon  (35  Ped 
Rag  1800S1  by  the  Seeretary  under  the  aii- 
thortty  of  the  Clasalflcatlon  and  Multiple  Use 
Act  tT8  Stat.  aM>,  tha  Naval  Petraieimi  Rc- 
scrvw  NumbcrMl  4.  and  the  Rampart  Power 
Site  Withdrawal,  have  potential  national  in- 
terest tat  the  p^irpoaes  sat  forth  hi  this  »t»b- 
secUon  and  are  withdrawn  tu  b«  studied  and 
Investigated  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures and  time  limits  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(8)  of  thla  subsertton  Lands  withdrawn  by 
the  Secretary  tar  study  under  this  paragraph 
shall   not  rtcaad  Ofty  diUIUui  acres. 

■■(5»  Within  five  years  ot  the  defiRnatloii 
of  each  national  Intexeat  study  arS  with- 
drawn pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shaJT,  on  the  basis  of  further  detailed 
studies  and  after  consultation  with  the  Tem- 
porary Planning  CommlasJon  established 
pnnixiant  to  this  subsection,  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  his  reoommenda- 
tlons  as  to  the  suitability  or  oon-sultabUlty 
o:  such  national  tntereat  study  area  or  por- 
tion thereof,  together  with  such  adjacent 
areas  as  he  may  deem  approprliite,  for  the 
purpoaea  of  Inclualon  as  recreation,  wllder- 
neae  or  wlldTlte  areas  within  the  National 
Par*  System,  the  ITatlonal  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  the  TTaUonal  Wildlife 
Refuge  System;  for  retention  as  National  He- 
source  Lands  for  PMerai  multiple  use  man- 
agement (tnctudlng  for  subslsteuce  use,  in- 
cluding hunting  and  fishing,  by  Watlvea  and 
for  wlldernese) ,  and.  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcufture.  for  Inclusion 
within  the  National  Porost  System  for  mul- 
tiple use  management;  or  for  such  other  ptir- 
poaes  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. 

'10)  Each  national  Interest  study  area 
designated  purstiant  to  this  subsection  shall 
remain  wttbdrawn  from  an  forms  of  appro- 
priation onder  the  public  land  laws.  Includ- 
ing the  mlnhftg  and  nrtneml  leasing  laws. 
untn  the  Secretary  submits  his  recummenda- 
tlons  pursuant  to  subeec ttuu  fg)(i)  of  this 
section  and  imti!  the  future  status  and  dts- 
posftlon  of  each  such  national  Latezest  study 
area  la  determined  by  OoogreMi  PTov-felcd, 
That  the  authority  ot  the  Sacretaxy  to  es- 
tabliah  national  wildlife  ref ugaa  oat  vbe  jfub- 


Uc  lUMli  undBT  hla  Jurtadletlon.  Including 
wlUUn    any    national    Uitoaat    study    ar«a, 
shall  not  be  dlminlatMd  by  tide  paragrapii. 
luiual  UleatlfloaUon  of  lands  dealMd  to  be 
selected  by  Alaska  Native  Beglonal  Corpora- 
tions pursuant  to  section   11(J)   of  thi«  Act 
and    by   the  State   pursuant   to   the   Alaska 
Statehood  Act  may  be  made  within  any  na- 
tional  Intarest   study   ana.    but   snch    lands 
ahall  not  be  tentatively  approved  or  patent- 
ed unless  and  untu  the  withdrawal  ol  such 
arros  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (3>  and  \i)  of 
this  subaectlon  la  revoked  by  Act  of  Congreii 
Prot-ided,  further.  That  selection  of  Linds  by 
Native  villages  ptirsusnt  to  this  .section  and 
pursuant  to  section   18  of  tills  Act  shall  not 
be    alTected    by    such    withdrawal    and    sucli 
lands  may  be  patented  as  authorUed  by  see  - 
tion   11   of  this  Act.  Notwithst4u»d;tig  any  of 
Varn  provialikna  of   this  subsection,   tiia   total 
amount  of  laud  that  auiy  be  selected  by  Na- 
tives or  by  the  Slate  under  the  terms  of  this 
or  any  other  Art  shall  not  be  lost  or  diminish- 
ed by  reasons  of  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph  In  the  event  Congress  determines  that 
any  area  that  the  NatlveE  or  the  State  desire 
to  select  shall    bo   permanentlv   reserved   for 
any   ot   the  pui-poaes  apeclhed   ui  subeectloii 
ig>  t5|   of  till*  secUoii,  theu  oUier  unreserved 
public  lands  sluUl  be  made  available  for  al- 
tfrrnatlve   selections    by    the   St,ate    and    Na- 
tives. Any  time  periods  established  by  Inw  for 
such   selections   shall    be   deemed   to   be  ex- 
tended to  the  extent  that  delays  are  cause  1 
l>y   compliance   with    the   {in'Vlsiona   of    thl.- 
paragraph. 

I  7  The  Ccngn^ess  finds  and  declares  that 
the  d^pueitlun  of  Federal  lands  in  Alaska 
and  tie  use  of  Federal.  State,  and  other  lands. 
Including  offshore  mineral  resources  develop- 
ment In  Alaska  should  be  coordinated  and 
planned  so  as  to  foster  and  promote  the  iren- 
eral  welfHrc.  create  and  mulntaln  coodltlon.s 
In  which  man  and  nature  can  exist  tii  sus- 
tained productive  Uanriony,  aiid  fuifiil  the 
socUl,  aoooucdc.  cuitiual.  and  other  requUe- 
ments  of  present  and  future  gencnitloji.s  of 
Americans.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
and  paragraph  (8i  of  this  siiboectlon  to  es- 
tablish polletes  and  procedures  which  will 
provide  for  planned  and  orderly  economic  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of  lands  In 
Aiaaka.  Including  those  Federal  lands  to  be 
tranaferred  to  othe>r  ownerahlps,  tu  a  auLn- 
ner  which  Is  comjjaUtila  with  tha  socluj.  eco- 
noaUc,  and  cultural  well-b«lng  of  Ala^kan.s 
and  an  of  the  American  people  of  present  and 
future  generations,  with  National  and  State 
envtronmental  poilclee  and  with  the  public 
interest  In  pubUe  lands  and  In  exlattng  and 
ptKenttal  parka,  foreata,  wlldemcaa  areas, 
wildlife  refuges,  and  cultural,  historical,  and 
natural  sitae. 

'  |ftl(.\>  Thfre  U  liereby  abtaULshed  the 
Temporary  Joint  Ftederal-State  Natural  Re- 
sources and  I>ind  Use  Planning  Commission 
for  Alaska  tiMfwtnafter  ref^red  to  aa  the 
'Teoaporary  Plfanoing  Coounlsalon  ) ,  which 
shall  oontinua  in  extatenf^t  antll  aueh  time 
as  all  administration  of  land  use  plans  by  the 
Commission  Is  relinquished  under  the  pro- 
vtatoiM  of  siihacctUm  (g)  (»)  (1)  (d|  of  thi.s 
section  or  at  a  sfxjner  time  If  superseded  by 
aubsamieat  Act  of  Onngrcaa. 

"(B)  Tha  Temporary  Plaruilng  Commis- 
sion Shan  be  composed  of  foirrteen  members 
Its  follows 

"(1)  the  Ooverooc  ot  tbe  State  o<  Alaska 
or  his  designated  represerrtaUve.  who  ahail 
serve  aa  the  State  cochalrman, 

"(11)  two  aambars  appolntad  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Aiaaka  to  represent  major  depait- 
BKntal  fuacaona  ot  the  State  of  Aiaaka; 

"iUi>  two  mamteera  ot.  tha  *-i^«J'r  Lagla- 
hiture  the  chalrm^in  of  tha  reaourcaa  oom- 
mlttee  of  the  senate  and  the  chairman  of  the 
resouioea  committee  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives; 

(1*1    two  aaembess  elected  by  tlte  Alaska 
Native  Regional  Corporations  organized  un- 
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der  section  a  erf  thte  Aot,  SAfih  auch  _^ 
lion  havhig  ona  vote  In  euoh  slaoUoB:*^^ 
viti«ik.  That  tha  lucorporatozs  shall  oast  gaa 
such  vote  la  the  oasa  of  any  corporation 
which  shall  not  have  baan  timely  organised- 
"(V)  a  Federal  cochalrman,  appointed  from 
the  genera)  public  by  the  Presldetrt,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and 

'  (VI)  six  members  from  the  Fedacal  Oov- 
emmant  appointed  as  follows:  ooa  by  th« 
SecreiAry  of  the  Interior,  one  by  tha  Saoa- 
Ukiy  of  Agriculture,  oaa  by  Uie  Secretary  of 
Housing  ttud  UrlMin  Development,  one  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  one  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  one  by  the  Director 
of   the    National    Hrtenee   Foundation 

(Ci  The  Initial  meeting  of  the  Tampo- 
rary  Planning  Commisaton  shall  be  called  ta^ 
the  ooclMklniien.  Nine  members  ot  tha  T««b- 
po.-ary  Plauuuig  Coiumis«u.ai  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  All  decisions  of  the  Temporary 
Planmng  Commission  shall  require  a  majority 
of  those  prf.sent  and  voting.  Members  shall 
serve  at  the  ple«.sin^  of  the  appotntlmr  au- 
tht  rity  A  vacancy  In  the  memharslilp  of  the 
Temporary  Planning  CommlsalDn  ahail  not 
iiHect  ite.  powers,  but  shall  be  ailed  la  the 
aamo  maimer  in  whiih  lue  orkgutal  appoiut- 
uitii^l  was  luade. 

"fD)(l)  Except  to  Mx*  extent  otherwise 
provided  In  clause  (U)  of  tM.>!  subparagraph, 
members  of  the  Temporary  Planning  Com- 
mission shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  1100  per  day  for  sach  day  they  are  en- 
i^aged  IB  the  perronnance  of  their  dmla.  All 
members  ol  the  Temporary  Plaimuig  Com* 
luiiisiou  aiiail  be  eiitxUad  to  reiaU>ur:>enMnl 
'or  uavel,  subsistence,  ajid  other  necaeaary 
expenses  Inctured  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  a-s  members  of  the  Temporary 
Planning  Onnmlsslon 

•ni)  Any  member  of  the  Temporarv  Plan- 
lUug  Cummlsaion  who  Is  destgiiatad  or  ap- 
pointed from  the  Oovcrniaent  ot  Uie  United 
btaiet,  or  from  the  goverrunent  of  Uy»  Stale 
ui  .Mafcifs  khail  serve  wltliout  cumpeasat.UHi 
in  addition  to  tliat  received  In  his  regular 
employment  TTie  member  of  the  Temporary 
Planning  Commission  appointed  pursuant  tt) 
snbsectlon  <r"S)'B>(v)  of  this  section  shall 
be  compensated  as  provided  by  the  Presldem 
at  a  rate  not  In  excess  uf  that  provided  frr 
level  V  of  tlM  Executive  Schedule  In  title  6. 
L'iUted  States  Code. 

"|E)  Subject  to  such  rtUas  aiul  rs^ulatloos 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Temporary  Plan- 
ning Commission,  the  C'<:halrmen.  without 
regard  to  the  provl.slons  of  title  9,  United 
States  Code,  goveiiilng  appoint  ments  In 
the  compeutlva  servtcs.  and  without  raganl 
to  the  provlsloius  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter ill  in  chapter  b»  ot  such  uUe  relating 
to  ciaaaificatou  aod  Oeiiarai  Uchedale  p^ 
rates,  ahall  have  tlie  power- 

"0)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compeusation 
of  snrh  staff  personnef  as  they  deem  neces- 
sary and 

'  (Ul  to  procure  temporary  and  tntermtt- 
tent  servlcas  to  the  same  extant  aa  Is  an- 
Uwrtaed  by  section  3109  of  title  S.  VMtsd 
States  Coda,  but  at  rates  not  to  ejtceed  $100 
a  day   for  uuilvlduala. 

"iFi  (U  The  Temporary  Plaunlng  Cooamia- 
Rlon  or  on  the  authorization  of  the  Tem- 
porary Planning  CXjmmlnslon  any  subcom- 
mittee or  member  thereof,  may.  for  the  p«f- 
p<*«  of  carrying  imt  tha  provisions  o<  this 
paragraph  and  paragn^h  (7)  o<  tSila  sutaeo- 
ilon.  bold  such  haskrtncs.  taka  wKh  taaUaaony. 
receive  such  evldanca.  print  oc  otbarwlse 
reproduce  and  dlatrlhute  so  much  of  Ua  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  thereon,  and  sit  and  act 
at  snch  times  artd  plaeee  aa  the  Temporary 
Planning  CanssBlaalan  deema  adrtsabla.  The 
ooclMlmaak  or  amy  oUtar  taanybar  aatkorlaad 
by  tha  Tcmpoi&ry  PlaBnln^  ComosiaiLoa.  amiy 
adndnlster  oaths  or  afflrmatlons  to  wltnaasas 
spp««rlng  befora  the  Temporary  Planning 
Comrmttee  or  member  ttareaC 

"(II)  Badft  dapMUiiet.  ■gsncy.  and  In- 
struoaeolallty  of  tha  eaacuUva  brancJi  ot  tbe 
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Government.  Including  Independent  agencies, 
la  authorised  to  fumlah  to  the  Temporary 
Planning  Commission,  upon  request  made 
by  a  cochalrman,  such  Information  as  the 
Temporary  Planning  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  section 
"(01  The  Temporary  Planning  Commission 

shall— 

■•,1)  undertake  statewide  land-use  plan- 
ning, Including  recommendation  of  areas  for 
permanent  reservation  in  Federal  and  Bute 
ownership  and  of  Federal  and  State  lands 
to  be  made  available  for  disposal; 

•illi  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (H'  of  this  paragraph,  make  recom- 
mendations with  reapect  to  the  proposed 
land  selections  by  the  State  under  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  and  by  Native  vUlagee  and 
Alaska  Native  Regional  CorporaUons  under 
this  Act; 

•■(111)  subject  vo  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (I)  of  this  paragraph,  promul- 
gate lane-use  plans  for  lands  selected  by  the 
Native  vUlagee  and  Alaska  Native  Regional 
Corporations  under  this  Act  and  by  the 
State  under  the  Aiaaka  Statehood  Act, 
whether  or  not  such  State  selections  have 
been  tentatively  approved  on  the  date  of 
this  Act; 

"(Iv)  publish  criteria  for  Implementing 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
and  paragraph  (T)  ol  this  subsection  and 
establish  procedures.  Including  public  hear- 
ings both  In  Alaska  and  In  other  States,  for 
obtaining  public  views  of  statewide  land-use 
planning' 

•  (V)  establish  a  committee  of  land-use  ad. 
vlsers  to  the  Temporary  Planning  Commis- 
sion, made  up  of  representatives  of  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  land  users  in  Alaska, 
re<-reatlonja  land  users,  wilderness  users, 
national  and  State  environmental  groups, 
Alaska  Natives  and  other  citizens,  and  pro- 
vide procedures  for  meetings  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  at  least  once  every  six 
months; 

•■(vH  make  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  UrUted  States  and  the  Oovernor 
of  Alaska  as  to  progran»s  and  budgets  of 
the  Fedei-al  and  State  agencies  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  Federal  and  State 
public  lands:  and 

"  ( vll )  make  recommendations  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  States, 
Congress  and  the  Oovernor  and  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Aiaaka  as  to  changes  in  laws, 
policies,  and  programs  that  the  Temporary 
Planning  Comndaslon  determlnee  are  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  meet  the  policies  and 
purposes  set  forth  In  paragraph  (7)  of  this 
subsection. 

•■(H)  The  following  procedure  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  function  of  the  Temporary 
Planning  Commission  pursuant  to  clause  (111 
of  subparagraph  (O)  of  this  paragraph  with 
respect  to  proposed  land  selections  by  Na- 
tive villages  and  Aiaaka  NaUve  Regional 
Corporations  and  by  the  State: 

"(1 1  Each  NaUve  village  and  Alaska  Native 
Regional  Corporation  and  the  State  shall.  In 
writing,  notify  the  Temporary  Planning 
Commission  of  each  propoaed  selecUon. 

"(11)  Within  six  months  after  rocel'vlng 
.such  a  notice,  the  Temporary  Planning  Com- 
mission shall,  In  writing,  advise  the  Native 
village  and  Aiaaka  NaUve  Regional  Corpora- 
tion or  the  State,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
respect  to  the  compatibility  of  the  proposed 
selection  with  the  polldea  and  purpoaee  aet 
forth  in  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subMcUon 
and  with  land  use  plana  promulgated  by  the 
Temporary  Plazuilng  Commlaslon. 

"(Ul)  Within  six  months  tbareaftar.  the 
Native  vuiage  and  Aiaaka  NaUve  Regional 
Corporation  or  the  State,  as  the  case  may  be. 
shall.  In  writing,  notify  the  Temporary 
Planning  Commission  of  Its  decision  whether 
to  retain  the  selection  as  originally  propoaed 
or  to  make  an  alternate  selecUon. 

"(Iv)   No  patent  ahall  be  Issued  or.  In  tha 


case  of  a  State  selection,  tentative  approval 
given  until  the  foregoing  procedure  has  l>een 
followed. 

"(V)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  or  any  other  Act,  no  selection 
right  shall  be  lost  by  reason  of  compliance 
with  the  time  requirements  established  by 
thU  subparagraph.  Any  Ume  periods  estab- 
lished for  selections  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
extended  to  the  extent  appropriate  for  com- 
pliance with  this  subparagraph. 

"(I)(l)  Uses  of  all  lands  selected  by  Na- 
tive vlllagee  and  Alaska  Native  Regional  Cor- 
porations pursuant  to  this  Act  and  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act,  whether  or  not  such  State  selec- 
Uons  have  been  tentatively  approved  on  the 
date  of  this  Act,  shall  be  compatible  with 
land-use  plans  promulgated  with  reapact 
thereto  from  Ume  to  time  after  noUce  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  by  the  Temporary 
Planmng  Conunlsslon.  Such  plans  shall  be 
applicable  notwithstanding  the  issuance 
hereafter  of  patents  for  the  lands  affected. 
The  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Alaska  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
upon  application  of  the  Temp>orary  Planning 
Commission  or  the  Department  of  Justicse,  to 
Issue  such  orders  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
secure  compliance  with  such  land-use  plans. 

"(II)  Land-use  plans  promulgated  by  the 
Teimp)orary  Planning  Commission  pursuant 
to  clause  (1)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  cease 
to  be  administered  by  the  Temporary  Plan- 
ning Commlaslon  as  to  any  area  in  which 
the  Temporary  Planning  {Commission  de- 
termines, after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  that  there  are  In  effect  Federal, 
State,  or  local  zoning  regulations  and  plan- 
ning and  enforcement  provisions  sulequate 
to  meet  the  policies  and  purposes  set  forth 
In    paragraph    (7)    of   this   subsection 

■•(Ul)  In  carrying  out  Its  funcUons  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  the  Temporary 
Planning  (Commlsalon  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  'agency'  for  purpoaes  of  sections  600- 
559  and  701-706  of  title  S.  United  States 
Code. 

'■|J)(1)  On  or  before  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  Temporary  Planning  Commission 
shall  8ut>mlt  to  the  President  of  tha  Unit- 
ed States,  the  Congress,  and  the  Oovernor 
and  legislature  of  tbe  State  of  Aiaaka  a  writ- 
ten rej?ort  with  reapect  to  lU  acUvltles  dtor- 
Ing  the  preceding  calendar  year,  togethw 
with  Its  recommendations  for  programs  or 
other  actions  which  It  determines  should  be 
taken  or  carried  out  by  the  United  States 
and  tbe  State  of  Aiaaka. 

■•(11)  The  Temporary  Planning  Commis- 
sion shall  keep  and  maintain  accurate  and 
complete  records  of  Its  activities  and  trans- 
actions In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this 
paragraph,  and  svich  records  shall  be  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection. 

"(Ill)  The  principal  office  of  the  Temporary 
Planning  Conunlsslon  shall  be  located  in  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

•■(K»(l)  The  United  States  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  paying  tor  any  fiscal  year  not 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
for  such  fiscal  year 

"(11)  For  ptirposee  of  meeting  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  United  States  In  carrying  out 
the  provlsiotu  of  this  paragraph,  there  Is 
authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
•  1.500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1»73,  and  for  each  succadlng  fiscal  year. 

••(ill)  No  Federal  funds  ahall  be  expended 
for  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  for  any 
period  unless  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
such  i)erlod  the  Secretary  has  received  rea- 
sonable assurances  that  there  will  be  pro- 
vided from  non-Federal  sources  amounts 
equal  to  SO  per  centum  of  the  total  funds 
required  to  csu-ry  out  such  provisions  for  such 
period." 

Mr.  UDAIjL  fduring  the  readings  Mr. 
Chairman,   this   Is  not   a   simple   UtUe 


amendment.  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
that  my  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  pnnted  in  the  Record. 

Mr,  KYL.  Mr  Chairman,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  1  reserve  that  right  caily 
to  substantiate  what  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  indicated.  This  is  not  a  simple 
httle  amendment.  I  have  it  in  hand, 
and  it  covers  10  pages,  double  spaced,  on 
this  legal -sized  paper. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectiOTi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall*  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

FOIKT    OF    ORDKB 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  Udall  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
gardless of  the  holding  on  this  point  of 
order,  I  want  it  distinctly  understood 
that  the  desire  of  the  Chairman  and  the 
desire  of  a  majority  of  the  committee.  I 
am  sure,  is  that  the  record  be  perfectly 
clear  as  to  what  Is  Involved  in  any 
amendment  that  is  offered  to  a  bill  which 
comes  out  of  our  committee.  We  have 
prided  ourselves  throughout  the  years  on 
the  germaneness  of  the  matters  In  our 
legislation.  My  point  of  order,  of  course, 
goes  to  the  germaneness  of  the  Udall 
amendment. 

First,  in  order  to  understand  what  is 
involved,  we  have  to  imderstand  what  is 
in  the  Udall  amendment. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Udall  amendment 
does  eight  different  things. 

First.  It  keeps  the  substance  of  the 
Kyi  amendment,  which  withdraws  all 
public  lands  and  permits  the  Secretary  to 
open  them  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

Second.  The  Secretary  must  designate 
within  6  months  not  to  exceed  50  million 
acres  as  national  interest  study  areas 

Third.  The  amendment  directs  the 
Secretary  to  designate  as  national  study 
areas  50  million  acres  from  Pet  4.  Ram- 
part Power  Site  'Withdrawal,  two  pre- 
viously classified  areas,  and  one  proposed 
classification,  as  follows: 

Cooper  River   classification; 

Illamna  classification: 

Central  Brooks  Range  Area — Pro- 
posed, 

These  50  million  acres  are  In  addition 
to  the  50  million  acres  in  paragraph  2 
of  the  amendment. 

Fourth.  Within  5  years  the  Secretary 
must  report  to  Congress  how  much  of  the 
study  areas  should  be  retained  for  Fed- 
eral purposes. 

Fifth.  Native  Corporation  selections, 
and  State  selections,  within  a  study  area 
may  not  be  approved  until  the  with- 
drawal is  canceled  by  Congress.  VUlage 
selections — the  first  18  million  acres — 
can  be  patented,  but  only  after  a  1  year 
delay  for  planning  advice. 

Sixth,  If  native  corporations  or  the 
State  want  land  which  Ctxigress  deter- 
mines should  be  retained,  other  pubhc 
lands  shall  be  made  available — by 
whcMn?,  where'  for  alternative  selection. 
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Seventh.  A  Temporary  Planning  Com- 
mission la  Mtaimiahfd.  with  authority  to 
plan  for  all  land  uae  tai  Alaska. 

AU  patenu  to  Mattres  and  to  the  State 
will  b«  aiAject  to  use  llmltatlosis  con- 
tained In  the  Flan. 

Eighth.  The  provlsioDS  of  this  amend- 
ment do  not  affect  the  right  at  the  Sec- 
retary to  KTaiU  a  pipeline  right-of-way 

That  is  in  a  new  paragraph  which  the 
Udall  amendment  proposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  iegiabtUon  which  Is  be- 
fore OB.  May  I  say.  as  I  make  my  point 
that  there  are  plenty  o'  references,  as  I 
understand  it.  In  Cannon's  PrecedenLs. 
that  the  purposes  of  the  Un  to  be  deter- 
mined from  the  text  of  the  bill  and  not 
from  its  title,  and  so  tlie  phrase  "and  for 
other  purposes"  does  not  apply  in  this 
irtstance. 

The  amendment  Ls  not  germane  for  the 
following  purposes: 

First.  The  l»iU  HJ^.  103«7  ha&  only  one 
purpose,  which  Is  to  settle  Native  land 
claims  by  extinguishing  aU  Native  clsim.s 
of  aboriginal  tltJe,  in  return  for  which 
the  Natives  wUl  be  granted  40  million 
acres  of  laud  and  $S25  million. 

Second.  The  amendment  does  not  re- 
late to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
bill  (Cannon's  Precedents  vni.  2911) .  It 
establishes  a  ioint  Federal-State  plan- 
ning commission  for  comprehensive  land- 
use  planning  In  Alaska.  It  Imposes  re- 
stricUons  on  the  use  of  land  heresirter 
patented  to  the  State  of  Alaska  under 
the  Statehood  AcL  Both  provisions  are 
completely  unrelated  to  the  settlement 
of  Native  land  claims  They  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  amoimt  of  land  the 
Natives  may  receive,  its  location,  the 
manner  of  its  selection,  or  Its  use.  The 
amendment  is  In  effect  a  modification 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Statehood  Act. 
and  it  has  no  relevance  to  Native  claims, 
because  the  Statehood  Act  Is  not  here 
before  us  at  this  time. 

Third.  The  amendment  also  limits  the 
right  of  the  State  under  the  Statehood 
Act  to  select  lands  that  are  located  within 
a  national  Interest  stuxly  area.  This  pro- 
TlsiOQ  has  no  relevance  to  the  purpose 
of  the  bOl,  which  Is  to  settle  Native  land 
claims.  The  amendment  relates  only  to 
the  right  of  the  State  under  the  State- 
hood Act. 

Fourth.  In  addition  to  being  nonger- 
mane  to  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  subsec- 
tion 9Cgi.  wWch  it  amends.  Subsection 
9^g)  withdraws  lands  in  Alaska  from  the 
operation  of  the  public  land  laws,  and 
permits  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
reopen  the  land  under  the  public  land 
laws  under  certain  circiunstances.  The 
amendment  deals  with  a  dliferent  sub- 
ject. It  provides  for  a  withdrawal  of  pub- 
lic lands  and  for  their  designation  as 
national  interest  study  areas,  which  areas 
are  not  provided  for  In  the  public  land 
laws.  It  also  pnjvldes  for  a  planning 
commission,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  withdrawal  and  opening  of  land 
under  the  public  land  laws.  It  also  im- 
poses limitations  on  patents  Issued  to 
Natives  and  patents  Issued  to  the  State 
under  the  Statehood  Act.  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  puUlc  land  lavs. 

*5;  Subsectioaf  (g)  is  a  new  auhsecrton 


added  to  the  bill  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  The  rule  of 
germaneness  applies  to  amendments  re- 
ported by  cofnmiCbees  (V.  5808) ,  and  the 
subsection  itself  mi«hi  be  subject  io  a 
point  ot  (H'der  en  the  ground  that  it  is 
rwi  germane  to  the  bill.  It  is  not  germane 
becaive  it  withckaws  all  unreserrcd  pub- 
lic lands  m  Alaska  from  apiTropnatlon 
under  the  pubHe  land  laws,  but  the  lan- 
guage specifically  provides  that  the  with- 
drawal does  not  affect  the  selection  and 
patent  of  land  to  the  Natives.  In  oUier 
words,  it  is  unrelated  to  NaUve  land 
claims  and  appbes  only  to  other  form.s 
of  approprlatian  under  the  pubhc  land 
ftiws  generally. 

The  germaneness  of  subsection  9'g) 
was  not  auestloned  in  the  Subcommittee 
or  Committee  on  Interior  aiui  Insular 
Aflatrs.  and  oo  ptolnt  of  order  against  It 
has  kiecn  raised.  Neitber  has  a  point  of 
order  been  made  a«aiaat  It  at  thte  time 
The  fact  that  the  strisaection  as  reported 
by  the  committee  Is  not  germane,  and  the 
fact  that  It  could  be  stricken  out  of  the 
bill  on  that  ground,  if  a  point  of  order  to 
that  effect  were  made  at  the  proper  tune, 
do  not  make  in  order  a  further  nonger- 
mane  amendment  to  the  noncremiane 
committee  amendment.  I  am  raising  a 
point  of  order  only  to  the  UdaH-Saylor 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment that  adds  subsection  9(g)  to  the 
bill.  The  amend  moat  to  the  amendment 
is  noi  germane  to  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  tiie  bill,  or  to  the  proriskms  of 
subsection  9«f>  Itself.  I  am  not  raising 
any  other  point  of  order. 

Sixth.  Some  part  of  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  may  be  germane  to  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  bill,  but  the 
combination  oX  germane  provisions  with 
nongermarte  prortsioDe  ntaices  the  en- 
tire amendment  nongermane. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  mdeed  sorry  that 
I  have  to  make  this  point  of  order  against 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  but  the  rules  of  the  House 
call  for  germaneness,  and  we  should  be 
very,  very  careful  as  w«  consider  any- 
thing that  has  any  appearance  of  being 
nongermane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRUAN.  Tha  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gaatleman. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  regret 
tliat  the  distinguished  chairrrtan  of  the 
committee  takes  such  a  narrow  rlew  of 
the  legislation  and  that  the  point  of  order 
has  been  raised. 

It  18  said  that  the  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  very  najtxow  and  that  we  are  going 
bo  settle  only  native  Tmllaii  eiaiias.  kmt 
the  teet  of  the  matter  Is  on  the  baek  of 
this  legislation  rk!«B  the  whole  futore  of 
Alaska,  not  only  that  part  to  be  given  to 
the  natives  In  settlonent  but  that  part 
to  be  given  to  tike  State  and  the  part 
whkii  is  to  be  retained  by  the  Federal 
Ooverncoenk 

That  fact  did  noi  go  uxu-ecognlaed  by 
tike  conaaUtee.  and  the  tesUntony  is 
reptate  with  references  to  land  piaiartng 
and  the  f  uttire  of  Alaska  and  so  en.  "Ae 
bill  Itaetf  has  provisloiis  with  regard  to 
the  sale  of  timber  and  ikte  assignment  of 


mineral  rights.  It  creates  a  whole  new 
wll<aife  refuge  or  refuges  becaiBe  of 
those  lost  In  the  process  of  the  natlw 
selection. 

IX  this  legislation  dealt  only  with  the 
lands  involved  in  the  settlement  of  claias 
of  the  Alaskan  natives,  one  wooid  expect 
little  interest  to  be  shown  in  this  bill  fay 
major  Indtntrles.  eonsenration  organiza- 
tions, and  other  groups  In  fact,  that  is 
not  the  case.  The  committee  n*port  shows 
the  broad  scope  of  the  settlement  In- 
volved, and  I  quote  a  sentence  or  two 
from  that  report: 

Tho  coBfltoUo^  lirMrasts  of  lh«  natives  ub] 
the  St«t«  In  tlM  Mtaotioofl  ot  Umm  laada  iMsd 
to  be  Tvoonclled.  Ths  dlseovery  of  oU  on  tfte 
North  Slop*  boMndfiad  tbta  eanfllet.  A  whmiI 
factor  1»  the  Interest  of  all  tlie  peopte  ot  (ke 
nation  in  tbe  wlae  vme  ot  tita  poblle  lands 
Ttals  tnvoiTv*  •  JiKlfmcnt  a.tiavt  hcnr  nniata 
or  th*  public  laiKls  In  Alaoka  abonM  ke 
transftrrMI  Into  prtv«t«  ovnonhlp  aod  taaur 
tnuoh  sbould  be  r*tt(inwl  In  tbe  potaHc 
itomaln. 

That  is  Uie  wa^  the  cooimitiee  ds- 
.Mi^nbed  it  I  believe  tliat  .statement  ac- 
curately descrtbes  what  is  at  stake. 

In  this  bin  we  decide  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  Alaskan  lands.  It  afTerts  evevy 
acre  of  Alaska  In  one  way  or  another.  I 
say  that  a  bin  which  deals  with  the  dis- 
position or  the  retention  of  land  can  deal 
m  a  germane  way  with  conditions  of  dis- 
position  azul  with  conditions  (rf  retentian 
and  set  op  planning  on  ttxx>e  Lands  and 
recruire  ttie  kfnd  of  temporary  aonlBg 
that  my  amendment  deals  with. 

I  wiH  dte  a  few  more  provisions.  On 
page  II.  section  8.  subsectian  (J^,  It  pro- 
vides that  the  funds  to  be  distriboted  to 
the  native  villages  may  be  withheld  until 
the  village  has  submitted  a  plan  for  the 
use  of  the  money  to  a  regional  oorpora- 
tion — a  broad  and  complex  mechanism, 
itself  created  by  this  act.  TTiis  same  snfc- 
.section  provides  that  a  regional  corpora- 
Uon  may  reauire  a  village  plan  to  pro- 
vide for  joint  ventures  and  financing  of 
projects  to  ben^i  the  region. 

That.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  laixl  pkanniag 

While  the  lemgnage  does  not  speetflcal- 
ly  refer  to  land  ptazmfng,  that  is  deariy 
the  Intent  of  this  subsection. 

The  chairman  refers  dhrctly  to  the 
committee  amendment  or  the  Kyi 
amendnaeat,  which  I  will  amend  by  soy 
pronoaai.  and  says  that  we  ousht  to  take 
a  look  at  tUs.  This  language  was  offered 
in  the  eomrafttee  as  a  stdisUtiite  for  an 
even  stronger  land  planning  amendmeat 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  tViiri- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Batlos;  .  No  point  of  oc- 
der  was  raised  then  nor  has  any  t>een 
raised  liDce  — ainst  the  Kyi  amendment 
here. 

The  Kyi  amen^nent  Itself  whlcfa  I 
seek  to  amend  places  the  sererest  kinds 
of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  land  by  cn- 
tharlzlng  the  wlt2idrawal  of  an  Inderal 
lan^a  tn  Alfiskw  after  selection  ""^f^T-  the 
tenas  of  tUs  l^lslatian.  I  do  im*  think 
this  avoid  happen,  bat  the  Kyi  amoMl- 
ment  wouM  panott  and  artmtny  provide 
for  the  wfOxOrvwnl  of  aD  laad.  If  you 
can  withdraw  aD  lands  in  the  State,  you 
can  certainly  ntttidraw  sumetlihis  less 
than  that  and  put  conditions  and  re- 
strlctlona  on  tibat  portloa  Izrvolved. 

8D.  M^.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  this 
very  important  amendment  Is  gennane 
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and  that  point  of  order  should  be  over- 
ruled 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  readj' 

to  rule. 

The  Wll  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  deals  with  the  settlement  of  claims 
by  Natives  and  Native  groups  in  the  State 
of  .Maska  It  proposes  the  settlement  of 
these  claims  through  a  grant  of  title  of 
up  to  40  million  acres  of  land  m  twldi- 
tion  to  a  payment  of  almost  a  billion  dol- 
lars from  the  Treasury  and  from  receipts 
from  the  leasing  or  sale  of  mmerals  in 
the  public  lands  of  Alaska. 

The  lands  to  be  conveyed  and  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed 
to  withdraw  from  all  forms  of  apHTO- 
priation  under  the  public  land  laws,  are 
designated  as  those  surrounding  Native 
villages,  those  contiguoas  thereto,  and 
those  on  which  a  Native  claims  to  have 
had  a  primary  residence  These  lands  are 
widely  dispersed  throughout  the  State 
The  12  Native  reRional  corporations  es- 
tablished under  the  bill  encompe,.ss  the 
whole  of  the  SUte 

The  bill  also  touches  on  public  lands 
other  than  those  directly  involved  in  the 
settlement  of  Native  claims. 

The  rights  of  land  selection  granted 
the  State  of  Ala.ska  under  the  Statehood 
Act  are  involved.  Timl^er  h.nds  and  the 
impact  of  land  conveyances  on  timber 
sale  contracts  are  also  covered. 

The  pending  committee  amendment 
withdraws  from  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws  all  unre.^rved  public 
lands  in  Ala,ska.  One  of  the  committee 
amendments  already  adopted  fives  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  authority 
to  provide,  from  public  lands  in  the 
State  other  than  those  withdrawn  for 
settlement  under  the  bill,  replacement 
acreage  for  wildlife  refuge  lands  which 
are  selected  by  Natives  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
m:in  from  Arizona  deals  with  the  same 
la:  ids  touched  on  in  the  bill  and  commit- 
te<'  amendments  It  may  be  more  partic- 
ulnr  In  plan  than  the  pending  committee 
amendment,  but  its  aim  i.s  the  same — to 
stop  all  other  dispositions  of  public 
lands,  other  than  those  Involved  in  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  under  this  bill, 
imlil  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  de- 
tei mines  that  certain  land  cla.ssiflcations 
are  justified  and  until  a  comprehensive 
Ian. I  u.se  plan  for  the  pubUc  lands  In 
Ala.ska  Is  prepared. 

The  Chair  feels  that  the  amendment, 
while  more  definitive  and  detailed  than 
the  pending  committee  amendment,  re- 
lates to  the  same  idea  or  ptirpose  Im- 
plicit in  the  committees  approach.  The 
topics  of  public  land  withdrawal,  classi- 
fication, and  land  use  are  already  in  the 
bill  and  in  the  committee  s  amendments; 
and  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  deals  with  those 
concepts. 

The  Chair  holds  that  the  amendment 
is  Kcrmane  to  the  committee  amendment 
and  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Ari?x)na  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  re- 
peat what  I  said  yesterday.  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  we  have  ever  had  in  my  10  years 


here  a  more  important  conservation  is- 
sue than  the  one  posed  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  we  should  ail  know  what  we 
are  doing  and  understand  it  because  I  be- 
lieve we  wUl  do  a  great  di.sser\ice  to  fu- 
ture generatiwi-s  unless  we  do  something 
here  and  now. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about 
an  area  that  is  as  big  as  four  Californias, 
more  than  twice  as  big  as  the  State  of 
Texas. 

We  are  proposing  under  the  commit- 
tee bill  to  turn  loose  the  development  of 
that  land  without  any  orderly  plan  at  all 
and  in  a  manner  that  I  am  afraid  fu- 
ture generations  will  hold  us  to  account. 

Mr  CThairman.  in  1958  we  created  this 
neu-  State  and  when  we  did  that  we  said, 
•You  ought  to  have  a  land  base." 

So.  we  gave  them  the  right  to  carve  out 
104  million  acres  of  land  This  is  an 
amount  e<3ual  to  all  of  Califomia  Tlu.s 
is  the  land  grant  which  we  gave  Alaska. 

Tlie  Natives  said,  after  a  year  or  two, 
"This  is  unfair:  we  want  land  for  our- 
selves: we  own  Alaska  too  So,  a  few  years 
ago  the  Secretary  of  Interior  put  a  freeze 
on  Alaska  and  said, 

Alaska  State  cannot  go  ahead  with  Its  se- 
electlon   until   we  do  justice  to  the  Natives. 

The  freeze  stopped  development  and 
cast  a  cloud  over  Alaska's  future.  So,  we 
have  had  before  our  committee  for  sev- 
eral years  proposed  settlements  of  the 
Alaska  Native  claims  so  that  we  could  cut 
free  Alaska  and  let  development  go  for- 
ward. 

And,  filially  this  year,  we  came  out 
with  a  bill  guaranteeing  that  develop- 
ment. We  settle  witli  the  Native  in  this 
bill.  We  give  them  a  settlement  that  is 
generous  beyond  anything  in  our  historj'. 
We  say,  "You  are  getting  40  million  acres 
of  land."  That  is  more  than  a  square 
mile  for  every  native  Alaskan — man. 
woman,  and  child.  In  other  words,  'We 
will  give  it  to  you  in  two  segments.  First, 
you  will  select  around  your  villages  in 
the  next  5  years  up  to  18  million  acres." 
This  Is  the  first  chunk  of  land.  These 
will  be  Native  lands  around  the  villages. 
My  amendment  does  not  touch  that  or 
affect  It  In  any  way.  That  comes  ahead 
of  anything  else.  So,  the  Ne.tives  will 
select  their  own  land. 

But  then  we  say  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 
In  the  committee  bill,  you  have  got  un- 
til 1984  to  paw  over  other  portions  of 
the  State,  and  look  up  and  down  every 
vaUey  and  pick  out  the  rest  of  tho.se 
104  million  acres.  And  they  liave  got 
about  90  million  acres  to  go.  And  if  I 
were  the  Alaskan  State  government  I 
would  pick  out  the  lands  with  oil  and 
minerals  and  the  most  valuable  beautiful 
valleys,  and  all  the  delightful  places 
there  are  In  that  State.  Ttien  when  the 
State  gets  through  In  1982  imder  the 
committee  bill  we  say  to  the  Natives, 
now  you  can  go  back  and  get  your  other 
22  million  acres.  But  there  wiU  not  be 
much  left  to  choose  from  \n  that  situa- 
tion for  the  Natives,  because  they  will 
be  picking  up  all  the  tundra  and  the 
mountalntops,  and  the  glaciers,  and 
whatever  the  State  of  Alaska  has  left 
them. 

It  is  not  really  a  scheme  that  is  or- 
derly, or  that  is  soimd.  And  that  is  the 


kind  of  thing  that  we  would  not  want 
to  tell  the  next  generation  that  we  have 
done  The  fact  is  we  have  done  nothing 
to  provide  an  orderly  plan  for  this  great 
State. 

And  so  what  I  propose  is  twofold.  I 
propose  that  we  pump  some  kind  of  an 
orderly  development  procedure  into  this 
Native  land  selUement  and  into  this  set- 
tlement we  made  vrtth  the  Alaskan  State 
government  13  years  ago  My  amend- 
ment first  says  to  the  Natives,  you  come 
first,  we  present  you  these  village  lands, 
and  you  pick  out  18  million  acre.s 
around  the  Milages,  and  we  will  stand 
back  while  you  do  this.  Then  the  Fed- 
eral Government  comes  in  on  behalf  of 
208  million  people  at  this  point,  and 
within  the  next  6  months  Secretary 
Morton — and  we  know  who  will  be  do- 
ing it  because  it  has  to  be  done  within 
6  months — he  will  look  over  all  of  the 
remaining  acres  in  Alaska,  and  come  up 
with  50  milUon  acres — he  does  not  have 
to  pick  50  million  acres — but  up  to  a 
ceiling  of  50  million  acres,  and  he  can 
then  say  that  these  are  the  lands  that 
the  Congress  may  want  to  set  aside  for 
the  future  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  great  national  parkt,  and  sim- 
ilar national  interest  use.s. 

He  can  pick  the  Brooks  Range  or  the 
beautiful  St.  Elias  mountains  along  the 
Canadian  border,  he  can  pick  the  Cop- 
per River,  that  is  one  ol  the  most  beau- 
tiful rivers  in  the  world  And  he  will 
.say,  just  a  minute,  you  cannot  select, 
either  the  Natives  or  the  Stj.te  or  the 
Natives  in  the  secoiid  round,  until  Con- 
gress decides  whether  our  national  in- 
terests require  tlxat  some  ol  the*e  lands 
be  saved  for  future  generations  That 
is  what  the  amendment  does 

Second,  it  sets  up  a  land  planning 
commission  for  tlie  State  of  Alaska,  it 
is  Federal -State  The  Governor  of  Alaska 
and  six  other  Alaskans,  and  seven  Fed- 
eral people,  includmg  the  Secretary  of 
tiie  Interior,  and  It  says  to  that  group 
you  had  better  come  up  with  a  land  i)lan 
lor  Alaska,  and  it  says  to  that  group 
and  It  says,  to  the  natives  and  to  the  State 
that  when  you  make  a  selection  you  have 
got  to  lay  before  that  Land  Plarailng 
Commission  for  90  days  your  selection 
and  let  them  see  what  kind  of  a  selec- 
tion you  have  made,  and  to  comment  on 
vour  proposed  use  for  that  selection  and 
see  whether  it  is  consistent  with  a  sensi- 
ble land  plan  for  the  State 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Udali  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
nimutes.  > 

Mr.  UDALL  The  final  decision  Is  left, 
however,  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and 
the  State  If  they  have  made  a  selection 
and  the  planning  commission  says  you 
should  not  have  made  it.  they  may  none- 
theless make  it,  'We  give  the  natives  the 
right  to  go  ahead  and  keep  whatever 
land  they  wiU  select  m  this  first  round, 
and  we  give  the  State  the  right  to  go 
and  select  anything  they  wsmt  so  long 
as  It  Is  not  pert  of  this  50  million  acres 
of  national-interest  land.  My  amendment 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  designate  that  land  And  let  me 
say  also  that  there  Is  another  50  million 
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acres  erf  Federal-Interest  land  In  my 
amendment,  but  those  are  lands  whlcl^i 
are  already  wlthdravm,  those  are  lands 
which  the  natives  cannot  get  on  their 
second  round  of  selections  In  any  event. 

So  what  we  are  saying  by  the  amend- 
ment is  that  we  are  going  to  have  the 
Federal-Interest  and  the  naUonal-lnter- 
est  lands  studied,  with  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  making  the  final  de- 
cision. 

What  I  do  not  want  to  happen  Is  to 
have  my  grandciiildren  or  future  gen- 
erations ask  how  we  could  let  this 
happen 

Lf  my  amendment  fails  I  fear  that  10 
or  15  years  from  now  we  will  be  buying 
some  of  this  back  for  national  parks,  and 
wildlife  refuges,  and  scenic  rivers,  the 
way  we  have  had  to  do  m  some  of  the 
ottier  Stales  I  wonder  sometimes  if  we 
have  learned  nothing  from  the  lustory 
of  our  use  or  abuse  of  the  land  in  the 
original  48  States. 

So  If  you  are  for  lius  amendment,  and 
if  you  are  for  conservation,  you  are  not 
against  the  Natives.  It  does  not  short 
them  by  1  hour  or  $1  or  deprive 
them  of  an  acre.  It  is  not  against  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  it  does  not  deprive 
Alaska  of  an  acre 

In  addition  to  the  settlement  we  get 
with  the  Natives  and  in  addition  to  the 
settlement  we  get  with  the  State,  we  pro- 
pose to  make  a  settlement  with  the  people 
of  the  other  49  SUtes  and  for  the  future 
generations.  That  is  wliat  my  amend- 
ment is  intending  to  do  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  supported 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Since  you  have  .said 
that  those  who  would  be  in  favor  of  your 
amendment,  you  consider  as  conserva- 
tiom.sLs .  would  you  go  further  now  and 
say  that  those  who  oppose  your  amend- 
ment at  this  time  are  not  conserva- 
tionists? 

Mr.  UDALX  No.  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  one  of  tiie  foremost  coruser- 
vationists  in  this  Nation.  He  knows  I 
know  that  and  tliat  I  believe  that  and  I 
did  not  intend  to  state  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
Is  agreed  to.  Members  can  be  for  it  and 
be  for  the  pipeline.  We  are  going  to  clar- 
ify that  You  can  be  for  it  and  be  for  the 
Natives  becau.se  tliey  are  going  to  get 
everything  they  can  get  under  tlie  com- 
mittee bill  and  you  can  be  for  it  and 
support  it  and  believe  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Ala-ska. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Can  the  gentleman 
Identify  any  Native  group  who  backs  the 
gentleman  when  he  says  that  you  can  be 
for  it  and  be  for  the  Natives:" 

Mr  UDALL  No.  I  do  not  know  any 
group,  but  I  do  know  a  lot  of  individual 
Natives  who  .see  what  is  happening  In 
other  States  and  who  will  tell  you  pri- 
vately iliat  they  are  for  the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  omBED  BY  MR.  CEDERBKRG  TO  THE 
SVBSTTTVTK  AMENDMENT  uriERED  BY  MR. 
UDAIX 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ofTer  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment   offered   by   Mr    Cederbe»o   to 
the    substitute    amendment    offered    by    Mr. 


Uoall:  Page  1.  line  17  of  the  amendment. 
strike  out  "withdrawal,",  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing, "withdrawal.  Including  lands  within 
the  utility  and  transportation  corridor  which 
are  described  in  the  notico  of  proposed 
modification  of  ciaaslflcatlon  of  lands  for 
multiple  use  management  i  serial  numbers 
AA2776  and  ^-955)  and  the  notice  of  pro- 
posed class! ftcatioii  of  lands  for  multiple  use 
management  (F  12423)  published  in  the 
Pedera.  Register  on  January  1,  1970  (35  FR 
16  17  1  as  corrected  on  February  4,  1970  (35 
FR    2537)." 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  Mr  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  clarify, 
beyond  any  furtJier  si)ecuJation  or  doubt, 
the  fact  that  the  Udall-Saylor  amend- 
ment shall,  if  approved  by  this  body  to- 
day— as  I  hope  it  will  be— have  no  ef- 
fect whatever  on  the  proposal  to  build 
a  trans-Alaska  pipeline  to  remove  the  oil 
on  Alaska  s  North  Slope. 

My  clarifying  amendment  is  very  sim- 
ple It  simply  elaborate.s  and  rcafflrms 
what  is  already  in  the  Udall-Saylor  lan- 
guage; the  fact  that  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  tiie  Interior  to  grant  permits 
and  rights-of-way.  as  for  this  proposed 
pipeline,  shall  in  no  way  be  affected,  in- 
terfered with,  delayed,  or  prejudiced  by 
adoption  of  this  amendment  and  the 
withdrawals  of  public  lands  which  it  au- 
Ihonzes. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  pending  Udall- 
Saylor  amendment  specifies,  at  present. 
that  trie  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  grant  ■leases,  permits. 
nght.s-of-way.  or  easements  shall  not  be 
impaired  by  the  withdrawal"  of  lands 
pur.suant  to  the  amendment  Tliat  really 
Is  as  clear  and  unequivocal  as  it  needs  to 
be:  Permits — such  as  the  permit  for  con- 
struction of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline — 
and  rights-of-way — such  as  the  right-of- 
way  for  the  pipeline  and  Its  associated 
projects,  including  a  con.struction  haul- 
road — these  permits  and  righU-of-way 
are  issued  under  the  authority  available 
to  the  Secretary  and  that  authority  will 
not  be  touched  by  this  amendment. 

The  clarifying  amendment  I  propose 
.simply  makes  this  point  even  more  ex- 
plicit and  firm.  It  amends  paragraph 
<2'.  as  I  have  already  quoted,  to  specify 
that  the  reference  to  t:>ermlLs  and  rights- 
of-way  which  '".shall  not  be  impaired" 
shall  include  "lands  within  the  utility 
and  trans;x3rtation  corridor"  which  is 
e.s.sentially  the  route  of  the  proposed 
plt)eline.  as  tlie  corridor  Ls  legally  de- 
•scribed  in  the  Federal  Register  in  Jan- 
uary of  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  thi.s  clanfying 
amendment  as  a  Member  very  much  con- 
cerned with  this  legislation  I  confess 
that  I  .^mve  serioas  reservations  regard- 
ing tliLs  legislation.  I  would  be  even  more 
concenied  if  my  clarifying  amendment 
was  not  adopted.  I  am  a  supporter  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  I  believe  that  oil 
is  needed.  I  believe  It  must  be  ma\ed.  1 
hope  the  pipeline  can  be  constructed  and 
In  .service  at  the  earliest  po.sslble  date. 

But.  I  .say  to  my  colleagues,  all  of  that 
has  notliing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
business  we  have  been  debating  here 
yesterday  and  the  amendment  now 
pending,  offered  by  my  colleagues  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Arizona 

I  will  say  it  again:  the  .Alaska  Native 
claims  bill,  in  and  of  itself,  has  nothing 


to  do  with  the  pipeline  issue.  Settlement 
of  the  claims  does  aid  in  reeolving  some 
problems  now  blocking  the  pipeline, 
principally  the  suit  filed  by  the  Alaska 
Natives  of  Stevens  Village.  But  no  land 
withdrawals  in  tins  bill  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  pipelme,  as  I  am  sure  the 
managers  for  tlie  bill  will  certify. 

Nor.  and  1  can  be  equally  emphatic  on 
this  point,  does  tlie  Udall-Saylor  amend- 
ment have  any  impact  on  the  pipeime 
routing  or  the  decl.sion  now  facing  the 
Secretary  of  Uie  Interior.  My  clarify. 
Ing  amendment  is  offered  at  this  time 
simply  to  reaffirm  and  furttier  clarify 
this  point  and  to  thereby  reassure  my 
colleagues  who  share  my  support  for 
the  pipeline  project  that  they  can  vote 
for  this  pending  amendment  without 
concern  on  that  score. 

In  recent  days,  your  offices  and  mine 
have  received  communications,  charging 
that  conservationists  seek  to  defeat  this 
legislation,  and.  in  some  undefined  way, 
that  this  amendment  is  a  disguised  ef- 
fort to  block  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 
Well,  my  friend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arizona  rank 
high  sis  conservationists  in  thus  body,  and 
I  know  that  is  not  their  intent  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  for  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline.  I  under.stand  that  dur- 
ing the  consideration  and  mark-up  of 
this  bill  in  the  full  Interior  Committee, 
they  voted  on  a  strong  land  planning 
amendment  offered  by  these  same  two 
members  That  amendment  failed.  How- 
ever, had  it  prevailed.  I  was  prepared  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  have 
specified  that  the  pipeline  would  not 
have  been  affected  by  that  planning 
mechanism 

Now  we  have  the  Udall-Saylor  amend- 
ment before  us,  a  fall-back  from  the 
amendment  defeated  in  committee  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  26.  I  am  supporting  the 
Udall-Saylor  amendment  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  to  protect  nationally 
significant  lands  in  Alaska  and  to  pro- 
vide interim  provisions  for  sound  land- 
iLse  planning.  The  committee  bill  does 
not  measure  up  on  those  points  and  this 
amendment  will  improve  It  disthictly. 

I  am  offering  this  clarifying  amend- 
ment t>otli  to  make  my  own  position  per- 
fectly clear  and  to  give  additional  as- 
surances to  my  colleagues  that  the  pipe- 
line Ls  an  entirely  separate  matter,  un- 
affected by  the  proposal  before  us  now. 
I  urge  your  support  for  my  clarifying 
amendment  and  for  tlie  Udall-Saylor 
amendment  now  pending 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield:' 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PELLY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  yesterday  in  general 
debate  statements  were  made  tliat  indi- 
cated that  the  Udall  amendment  was  a 
devious  way  by  which  the  pipeline  would 
be  blocked  in  harvesting  oil  from  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska. 

other  £issurances  were  made,  and  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr  UDA1.L)  that  his  amendment 
would  not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form 
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impede  or  impair  or  delay  or  restrain 
the  proposed  pipeline. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment  that 
will  clarify  the  Issue  I  hope  it  "will  have 
the  support  of  the  pentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall >  because  I  think  then 
a  lot  of  us  could  wholeheartedly  join  in 
supporting  his  amendment. 

Mr  CEDERBERG  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  Is  to  do  just  exactly  that 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  I  >ield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  UDALL  Lf  I  had  my  druthers.  I 
would  slow  down  the  pipeline.  I  think  we 
are  poing  to  pet  the  resources  out  .some- 
time, but  I  am  not  convinced  we  have 
to  do  it  right  now,  or  by  this  specific 
means. 

I  am  not  really  satisfied  that  we  have 
all  the  answers,  but  I  suspect  this  pipe- 
line is  going  to  be  built 

This  amendment  makes  clear  beyond 
any  doubt  that  there  is  no  pipeline 
Issue  involved 

I  hope  we  can  get  this  thing  taken  out 
of  contention. 

I  suspect  one  of  these  days  after  the 
pipeline  is  built  w  hen  one  of  these  super- 
tankers rims  on  the  rocks  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  gentlemen  from  Washington 
will  regret  maybe  having  .supported  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlem.on  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  interested  in  the 
concern  that  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona has  .shown  for  a  tanker  going  on 
the  rocks  But  I  point  out  that  I  had  the 
same  concern  when  iie  was  trymg  to  fill 
the  Grand  Canyon  with  water,  and  I  can 
only  sa>'  that  I  respect  him  and  I  hope 
he  respects  me. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  Although  oil  and 
water  do  not  mix.  maybe  we  can  get 
together  now  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Clmirman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CE^^ERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penn.sjlvama. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Miciugan  iMr.  Ciderberu*  for  hav- 
ing offered  his  amendment  When  he 
came  to  me  yesterday  we  discussed  the 
proposed  Udall-Saylor  amendment.  He 
wanted  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
assurance  that  the  amendment  would 
not  interfere  with  the  pipeline.  I  told 
him  tliat  it  was  our  firm  intention  that 
it  would  not.  and  Uiat  I  had  an  amend- 
ment drafted  that  I  would  show  to  him 
which  would  guarantee  that  the  Secre- 
tary wotild  not  be  able  to  stop  tlie  pipe- 
line. He  said  he  would  be  only  too  happy 
to  offer  it.  I  commend  him  for  having 
taken  tliis  action 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  think  it  would  be  very  di.'sas- 
trous  to  have  a  resource  such  as  we  have 
in  Alaska  and  not  be  able  to  get  that 
resource  to  the  market  m  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  feasible  way  possible.  I  am 
confident  that  the  kind  of  pipeline  which 
will  be  built  will  be  a  pipeline  that  will 


have  been  determined  to  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  all  the  people  in  Alaska 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr  Chairman, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon 

Mr  DELLENBACK  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  this  question:  There 
are  those,  Mr  Cedehbero,  who  are  anx- 
ious that  we  get  the  oil  from  the  North 
Sloiae  and  fee!  that  the  ways  to  do  so 
should  bo  explored.  There  is  nothing 
whatsoever  in  your  amendment  or  in  the 
Udall  amendment  which  would  block 
that? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Not  at  all,  abso- 
lutely not. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK  So  while  your 
amendment  makes  clear  that  if  the  Sec- 
retary, after  full  and  thorough  study, 
decides  that  a  pipeline  should  be  the  way 
selected,  it  will  not  be  blocked  by  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  has 
offered.  There  is  no  mandate  in  either 
your  amendment  or  the  Udall  amend- 
ment that  the  pipeline  must  be  the  way 
to  take  out  the  oil? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  So  what  this  is  Is 
an  attempt  to  make  sure  that  if  the  re- 
sources of  the  North  Slope  shotild  be  de- 
veloped, the  Secretarv"  will  be  free,  after 
full  study  and  planning,  to  do  it  in  the 
wav  he  considers  be.'^^t ;  Ls  that  correct? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr  DINGELL  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
friend  from  Michigan  whether  or  not  the 
amendment  would  in  any  way  affect  pro- 
ceedings in  court  that  are  now  imder 
way  dealing  with  an  interpretation  of 
that  stiitute  so  far  as  piijelines  are  con- 
cerned? 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  It  would  not  in  any 
way. 

Mr  DINGELL  I  thank  my  good  friend. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment  and 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  think,  as  one 
of  the  more  vocal  .screamers  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Udall-Saylor  amendment  on 
the  basis  that  it  was  a  subterfuge  to  in- 
terfere witli  the  pipeline,  I  should  like  to 
render  my  endorsement  of  tlie  gentle- 
mans  amendment  and  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  accept  it  in  the  spirit  in 
w  hich  it  was  offered. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  recognized 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
myself  in  a  rather  diflBcult  position  be- 
cause I  have  been  one  of  those  who  have 
felt  that  the  resources  of  the  northern 
part  of  Alaska  should  be  placed  in  our 
economic  stream  whenever  it  was  the 


right  time  to  do  so.  I  have  also  stated 
on  this  floor  during  the  discussion  of 
this  particular  legislation  that  I  did  not 
consider  that  oil  wa."=  a  part  of  thi.'  legis- 
lation. I  took  umbrage  yesterday  when 
the  suggestion  was  made  by  one  of  my 
colleagties  that  those  of  us  who  spon- 
sored the  bill  were  speaking  for  oil  In- 
terests. 

Now,  today,  I  find  that  an  amendment 
has  been  offered  apparently  in  order  to 
gain  support  for  the  Udall  amendment 
making  it  plain — and  I  think  this  in 
full  order — that  the  harvesting,  the 
t.akmg  of  the  oil  from  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska,  will  not  be  hindered  by  what- 
ever we  do  in  this  legislation. 

But,  Mr  Chairman,  this  should  not  be 
a  part  of  this  bill.  It  has  never  been  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  legislature  wheth- 
er or  not  we  harvest  oil,  or  whether  or 
not  we  have  a  pipeline,  or  whether  or 
not  we  carry  that  oil  by  tanker. 

This  IS  something  for  the  futtire  to 
take  care  of,  just  the  same  as  the  plan- 
ning for  the  State  of  Alaska  is  some- 
thing for  the  future,  to  be  taken  care 
of  just  as  for  any  other  State.  "V^Tiy  we 
at  this  time,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
should  settle  for  Alaska,  let  alone  our 
own  States,  not  including  that  Alaska 
is  a  sister  State,  but  that  we  take  notice 
of  Alaska  for  planning:  that  we  do  not 
have  in  our  own  States  at  the  present 
time  as  a  Federal  responsibility — I  can- 
not for  the  life  of  me  figure  It  out. 

This  amendment  should  be  defeated 
and  the  Udall  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. They  are  not  in  order  at  this 
time  in  the  discussion  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  I 
want  to  get  thit  matter  on  the  Record. 
because  we  have  before  u.s  here  an  ex- 
ample of  how  far  afield  w*e  go  in  the  .so- 
called  interest  o!  the  environment.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  said  a  moment 
ago  that  probably  the  adoption  of  his 
substitute  with  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  would  assure 
that  a  pipelme  would  be  built.  He  has 
also  said  on  at  least  two  occasions  here 
that  this  is  the  important  con.servation 
issue  of  the  centm-y. 

Now.  how  in  Heaven's  name,  do  we  in- 
terpret these  two  things  as  being  con- 
sistent? What  has  happened  to  all  the 
environmental  arguments  concerning  the 
pipeline^  How  do  we  suddenly  justify  the 
construction  of  a  pipeline  as  part  of  a 
great  constructive  conservation  proce- 
dure? 

I  think  it  illustrates,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  said  before,  the  imusual  procedures  that 
we  have  in  the  name  of  environmental 
control. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BTYL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
correct  the  gentleman.  I  think  I  said, 
and  I  certainly  will  correct  my  remarks 
accordingly,  that  this  is  one  of  the  great 
conservation  issues  of  the  decade  I  think 
I  know  the  difference  between  a  decade 
and  a  century. 

Mr  KYL  So  be  it 

Mr.  UDALL.  Maybe  my  oratory  was 
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overblown  in  any  event,  but  I  did  not 
want  to  be  further  oS  the  mark  than  I 
miKht  have  been. 

What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  have  peo- 
ple consider  my  amendment  on  its  merits 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not 
it  affects  the  construction  of  the  pipeline. 
I  am  against  the  construction  of  the 
pipehne  now.  I  would  like  to  set  aside 
that  issue,  to  see  if  it  can  be  settled  in 
some  other  way  at  some  otiier  tune  in  an 
orderly  manner  Wliat  I  would  like  to 
do  is  to  set  this  issue  aside  and  consider 
these  issues  separately. 

Mr  KYL  I  am  sorry  if  I  misquoted 
tlie  gentleman  from  Arizona  or  in  any 
way  impugned  his  motives  or  injured  his 
conservation  stature.  I  do  not  want  the 
gentleman's  amendment  to  be  considered 
under  a  cloud  either.  I  hope  it  Ls  thor- 
oughly debated,  because  it  cannot  stand 
on  Its  merits 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  Mr  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  not  infernnn  it  ls  not  pos- 
sible to  have  a  pipeline  and  have  con- 
servation in  the  area,  is  he? 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman's  statement 
is  far  afield  from  what  I  suggested. 

Ever  smce  someone  first  suggested  a 
pipeline,  this,  in  itself,  was  considered  a 
great  environmental  issue,  and  now  to 
Indicate  that  this  amendment  is  in  the 
interest  of  conservation  and  that  it  will 
probably  help  to  build  a  pipeline  Is  an  in- 
congruous thing  and  .shows  the  difficul- 
ties encoimtered  here. 

Mr  CEDERBERO  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  never 
said  it  would  build  the  pipeline.  The  pipe- 
line will  have  to  stand  all  the  environ- 
mental tests  It  did  before  All  we  want 
to  be  sure  of  tB  that  it  still  has  that  op- 
portunity. 

Mr  KYL.  The  gentleman  has  put 
words  in  my  mouth.  I  indicated  I  did  not 
Impugn  the  conservation  character  or 
anything  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQfniT 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Ari/xma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  STEIOEIR  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  it  the  Chair's  intention  after 
calling  for  the  vote  on  the  Cederberg 
amendment  to  the  Udall  substitute,  that 
we  then  vote  immediately  on  the  Udall 
substitute  or  not,  or  will  there  be  some 
time  for  discussion  in  between? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  in- 
form the  gentleman  that  will  depend 
on  whether  other  amendments  are  of- 
fered to  the  substitute  If  so,  the  gentle- 
man's statement  would  be  correct. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman,  would 
a  motion  to  strike  the  necessary  number 
of  words  be  in  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN  A  motion  to  strike 
the  necessary  number  of  words  would 
then  be  in  order. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  tills  difficult,  be- 


cause I  have  such  extremely  high  regard 
for  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  has 
expressed  his  opinion  on  this  matter,  as 
I  do  for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who 
also  spoke  I  rise,  however,  to  support 
the  Cederberg  proposal,  because  it  is  my 
own  feeling,  after  a  discussion  of  this 
problem,  that  his  efTort  indeed  is  not  to 
put  through  the  pipeline  but  to  lay  to 
rest  the  question  of  whether  that  is  a 
factor  in  tins  matter.  It  .seems  to  me  that 
should  be  set  aside,  so  that  we  can  face 
squarely  the  Udall-Saylor  amendment 
per  se. 

I  believe  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  does  exactly  that,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  agreed  to  It  is  my  feeling 
tnen  we  can  face  squarely  the  Udall- 
Saylor  amendment.  That  would  be  de- 
s.rable.  because  we  will  have  moved 
completely  aside  tlie  question  of  tlie  de- 
velopment of  the  North  Slope,  which  I 
personally  feel  should  be  developed  and 
which  would  then  be  possible 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
speculation  that  the  Udall-Saylor 
amendment  to  the  Alaskan  Native  claims 
settlement  bill  Is  desit;ned  to  block  re- 
moval of  oil  from  tlie  North  Slope  of 
Alaska 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  make  clear  that  the  amend- 
ment as  presently  written  is  in  no  way 
designed  to,  nor  would  it  in  any  way 
serve  to,  impede  the  removal,  after  pro[)er 
approval,  of  oil  from  the  North  Slope, 
wtiether  by  way  of  the  so-called  Alaska 
pipeline  or  otherwi.se. 

During  the  consideration  and  markup 
of  the  bill  in  the  full  Interior  Committee, 
we  voted  on  a  land-use  planning  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr  Saylor  and  Mr. 
Udall.  That  amendment  failed.  However, 
had  it  prevailed.  I  was  prepared  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  have  speci- 
fied that  the  removal  of  oil  from  the 
North  Slope  would  not  have  been  im- 
fjeded  in  any  way  whatsoever  by  that 
planning  mechanism,  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  decided  that  the  oil  should 
be  removed  under  a  plan  specifically  ap- 
proved by  him. 

The  Udall-Saylor  amendment  cur- 
rently before  us  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  i.s.sue  lea.<;es.  permits,  rights-of- 
way,  or  ea.sements  necessary  to  enable 
the  oil  to  be  transported  from  the  North 
Slope. 

Mr.  Cederberg  is  offermg  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  which  serves  to 
make  explicit  that  the  route  of  the  pre- 
viously pro{X).sed  pipeline  is  to  be  included 
w'.thin  those  withdrawn  lands  which 
would  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  grant  necessary  leases,  per- 
miLs.  rights-of-way.  or  easements. 

While  I  personally  believe  that  this 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is  un- 
necessary, because  the  present  language 
of  the  Udall-Saylor  amendment  makes 
permiseible  the  construction  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline  if  it  is  authorized  by 
the  Secretary',  I  support  Mr.  Cederberg's 
amendment,  because  it  will  lay  to  rest 
the  doubts  of  those  who  fear  that  the 
Udall-Saylor  amendment  is  designed  to 
stop  the  Alaska  pipeline. 


I  certainly  do  not  feel  that  the  North 
Slope  oil  must  be  transported  out  of 
Alaska  at  any  cost.  But  there  is  a  vital 
need  for  the  revenues  that  the  sale  of 
North  Slope  oil  would  provide  Tliese 
funds  are  crucial  in  providing  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  which  the 
Natives  and  the  State  so  desperately  re- 
quire. 

Tlie  Udall-Saylor  amendment,  in  both 
its  current  form  and  as  it  would  be 
amended  by  Mr  Cederberg  s  proposal, 
provides  for  removal  of  the  oil  from  the 
North  Slope,  if  the  Secretary  concludes 
that  such  removal  is  proper.  The  current 
research  being  earned  on  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  feasibihty  studies  ever  engaged 
in  by  any  Federal  agency.  This  study  will 
either  authorize  transport  of  the  oil  from 
the  North  Slope  by  one  of  a  number  of 
alternative  methods  and  routes,  or  it  will 
veto  the  i.ssuance  of  any  permit,  because 
of  the  adverse  environmental  impact  in- 
volved. 

If  the  Secretary  feels  that  the  oil 
should  be  removed.  If  he  feels  that,  on 
the  basis  of  the  extensive  research  being 
done,  the  oil  can  be  removed  safely,  with 
the  fullest  protection  of  this  tremen- 
dously fragile  area,  then  the  oil  very 
definitely  should  be  transported  out  of 
the  North  Slope  The  crymg  needs  of 
both  Natives  and  Alaskans  demand  the 
revenues  that  ihi.s  nch  resource  can 
provide 

The  Udall-Saylor  amendment  provides 
for  such  removal  and  .should  not  be 
denied  piLs,sage  on  the  basis  that  it  at- 
tempts to  block  the  removal  of  oil  from 
the  North  Slope.  It  .should  provide  and 
does  provide,  however,  that  such  removal 
will  be  undertaken  only  if  all  the  safe- 
guards which  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
requires  can  be  met. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  reqmslte  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Udall-Saylor  amendment,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor.  This  amendment 
is  the  means  by  which  we  can  carry  out 
our  re.spon.sibility  as  stewards  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  while  In  no  way  infringing 
upon  or  prejudicing  the  nghts  of  the 
native  people  of  Alaska  or  of  the  State. 

Much  lias  been  .said  in  recent  days 
about  the  urgency  of  this  Native  claims 
settlement  bill.  I  .share  that  sense  of 
urgency,  and  I  am  for  this  legislation. 
But  that  does  not  lessen  my  concern  for 
the  public  interest  in  those  parts  of 
Alaska  that  should  be  saved  for  all  the 
people  as  a  part  of  this  Nation's  lasting 
heritage  of  natural  beauty,  open  space, 
and  natural  treasures 

Can  we  feel  any  confidence  that  this 
broad  public  interest  is  protected  In  the 
committee  bill?  I  am  afraid  not,  for  it  is 
entirely  silent  on  this  this  i.ssue.  and  on 
the  equally  crucial  issue  of  Interim  land 
planning  for  Alaska.  While  provisions 
for  both  these  concerns  are  in  the  com- 
panion Native  claims  bill  pending  in  the 
other  lx)dy,  our  committee  has  not  seen 
fit  to  give  them  any  special  attention 
whatsoever. 

This  oversight  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue  We  cannot  ignore  the  Interest 
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of  the  208  million  landlords  of  this  great 
Federal  domain  in  Alaska. 

The  Udall-Saylor  amendment,  as  I 
study  it.  ts  a  wholly  reasonable,  well- 
balanced,  and  distinctly  limited  provision. 
It  does  the  crucial  Job  of  working  the 
public  interest  into  the  committee  bill 
And  it  does  this  without  jeopardizing  the 
Native  settlement  in  any  way.  It  would 
simply  say  that  those  areas  of  obvious 
national  interest  are  to  be  given  Interim 
protection — not  interfering  with  Native 
village  selections — until  Congress  can 
consider  recommendations  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to  their 
wisest  permanent  disposition.  We  had 
no  such  opportimity  to  use  foresight 
when  much  of  the  rest  of  this  Nation 
was  settled  and  developed.  My  colleagues 
well  remember  that  several  years  ago 
we  established  the  Redwoods  National 
Park  in  California.  We  provided  some- 
thing in  the  range  of  $100  million  from 
the  land-water  conservation  fund  to  buy 
tliat  land — and  this  was  certainly  neces- 
.sary  But  let  me  Just  point  out  that  virtu- 
ally all  of  that  land  was  once  federallj' 
owned  Someone  gave  it  away  to  private 
interests  years  ago,  so  that  when  the 
American  people  finally  recognized  its 
value,  and  the  need  for  a  great  national 
park  to  protect  tills  magnificent  environ- 
ment, they  had  to  pay  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  their  public  funds  to  buy  it  back 

Well,  now  we  are  more  enlightened.  We 
know,  with  certainty,  that  in  several  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  Federal  land  in  Alaska 
there  exists  a  number  of  important  areas 
yet  to  be  given  definitive  status  and  pro- 
tection as  national  parks,  wildlife  refuges, 
wilderness  areas,  and  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  designations.  Under  the  commit- 
tee bill,  those  lands  can  be  selected  away 
from  Federal  ownership,  both  by  Native 
reKional  corporations  and  by  the  State  of 
Alaska 

Does  this  make  any  sense?  I  fail  to  see 
how  I  do  not  argue  tliat  we  should  pre- 
empt Native  selections  or  State  selections 
in  these  special  areas.  I  Just  do  not 
know  And  not  knowing.  1  am  unwilling  to 
t)e  party  to  a  decision  today  that  simply 
throws  tills  matter,  which  so  clearly 
jeopardizes  the  public  interest,  up  in  the 
air. 

It  should  be  well  understood  that  this 
amendment  does  not  assert  a  Federal 
priority  for  these  lands.  Both  the  State 
and  the  Natives  can  press  a  claim  within 
these  areas,  but  the  ultimate  decision  as 
to  giving  them  patent  to  such  a  claim 
is  simply  held  in  abeyance  until  the  rela- 
tive priority  and  interests  of  their  selec- 
tion and  the  public  interest  can  be 
weighed  and  decided.  This  is  sensible. 
Tlus  prejudices  neither  Interest,  but  gives 
us  a  balanced  procedure  that  we  can  be 
confident  will  work  In  the  Interests  of 
pver>-one  concerned.  And.  of  course,  tens 
of  millions  of  acres  of  Federal  lands  in 
Ala.ska  will  not  be  designated  as  special, 
national  Interest  areas,  so  this  conflict 
will  not  come  up.  In  fact,  we  can  assert 
that  there  will  be  little  occaskm  for  con- 
flict between  Native  regtonal  corporation 
selections  and  those  of  the  public  In- 
terest we  seek  to  protect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  element  of 
this  amendment  Is  the  machinery  for 


land  planning  in  Alaska.  This  is  wholly 
an  interim  provision  to  meet  the  desper- 
ate need  for  advance  planning  and  land 
use  guidance  in  the  immediate  future, 
while  the  Federal  domain  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  other  interests,  but  before  sound 
local  and  statewide  planning  can  be  put 
into  effect.  This  Is  what  the  State  legis- 
lature has  already  set  up,  as  I  read  their 
May  21.  1971,  act  signed  by  Governor 
Egan.  They  have  urged  us  in  the  Congress 
to  do  our  part  in  getting  the  joint  com- 
mission underway.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  will  do. 

These  two  elements  aie  the  total  sub- 
stance of  this  amendment.  It  is  straight - 
forwau-d  and  as  simple  as  it  can  be.  Our 
duty  Ls  clear.  We  must  choose  to  work  the 
pubhc  interest  into  this  bill.  I,  therefore, 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
for  the  UdaJl-Saylor  amendment. 

Mr,  SCHEUER  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

I  wish  to  strongly  support  the  Udall 
amendment. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  saddest 
words  of  song  or  pen  are  those  four 
wordi  "It  might  have  been." 

If  ever,  from  the  planning  point  of 
view,  there  are  sad.  futile  words,  it  is 
the  words  planning  can  wait  until  to- 
morrow ' 

We  have  found  out  that  if  planning 
does  not  go  on  today,  when  land  is  avail- 
able at  reasonable  prices,  particularly 
when  we  have  a  fortuitous  circumstance 
of  it  being  in  the  public  domain,  plan- 
ning does  not  go  forward  tomorrow. 

If  the  Members  want  proof,  come  up 
to  look  at  Nassau  County. 

If  the  Members  want  proof,  go  to  Los 
Angeles  and  look  at  Los  Angeles  County. 

Look  at  the  megalopolitan  explosion  on 
the  east  coast,  from  Portland,  Maine,  to 
Richmond,  Va.  There  they  will  find  a 
horrifying  example  of  the  past  centuo'. 
again  where  people  said  we  could  have 
planning  tomorrow. 

Frederick  Law  Olmstead.  the  great 
landscape  architect,  advocated  that  we 
take  perhap*  100  acres  beyond  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  city  and  make  a  park. 
This  was  characterized  as  " Olmstead 's 
Folly."  Yet  today  who  would  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  Frederick  Law  Olmstead  who 
advocated  and  fought  for  the  creation  of 
what  became  Central  Park  In  mldtown 
New  York. 

Who  would  say  today  there  would  be 
the  remotest  possibility  of  creating  any 
urban  p>ark  in  New  York  City,  after  the 
explosion  of  urbanization  we  have  seen  in 
the  post  decade  and  the  stccompanying 
geometric  explosion  of  land  prices? 

With  all  of  the  problems  we  have  had 
on  urban  renewal  with  respect  to  land 
use — Industrial  or  cultural — where  have 
we  seen  the  use  of  land  clearance  in  a 
central  city  for  park  land  or  genei-al  rec- 
reation space?  The  reason  is  perfectly 
obvious  Every  Member  in  this  Chamber 
knows  the  fantastic  explosion  and  esca- 
lation of  land  vralues.  It  is  impossible,  in 
today's  society,  to  clefir  land  in  a  central 
city  and  devote  it  to  open  space, 

I  say  we  cannot  wait  for  planning  un- 
til tomorrow.  While  this  land  is  stUl 
under  Government  control,  under  the 
control    of    this    great    body,    we    can 


achieve  a  noble  purpose  by  planning  for 
tomorrow  today,  while  the  land  is  avail- 
able at  very  reasonable  prices. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  K'YL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fn>m  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  asks,  where 
would  we  do  this?  The  gentleman  per- 
haps would  be  Interested  in  the  fact  that 
the  State  of  Alaska  has  created  around 
iU  biggest  city  a  SOO.OOO-acre  State  park, 
at  the  city  of  Anchorage. 

In  the  case  of  Haines  it  is  2.900  acres 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  State  of 
Alaska,  in  its  selection  of  lands,  has  in- 
cluded 15  percent  of  its  lands  in  State 
parks. 

There  is  a  pretty  good  answer  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHEUER  I  agree  it  is  a  good 
start.  We  can  take  a  further  giant  step 
by  supporting  the  Udall  amendment  to- 
day. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  'Mr  Cederberg '  to 
the  substilute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  <Mr   Udall > 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  BEOICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  few  days, 
the  Udall-Saylor  amendment  has  been 
exp>osed  to  a  full  round  of  debate  and  a 
great  many  misstatements  of  fact  I  note 
that  in  the  past  day  or  so.  nearly  all  of 
the  material  advocating  the  amendment 
has  been  cast  within  the  last  few  months 
in  terms  of  what  the  amendment  will 
not  do 

This  is  very  fine,  but  it  conceals  the 
real  Imjjact  of  the  amendment  on  the 
Natives  of  Alaska  and  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka. It  is  verj'  much  like  telling  a  man 
who  has  cancer  that  he  will  not  die  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Tht  following  is  a  statement  of  what 
the  bill  will  do  Would  you  be  vrtlling  to 
have  it  done  to  your  own  State? 

First.  The  amendment  designates  130 
million  acres  In  Alaska — over  one-third 
of  the  State — in  a  new  designation  called 
public  interest  study  lands.  None  of  these 
lands  can  then  be  selected  by  the  State 
for  5  years  under  Its  hard-won  statehood 
land  rights  withotrt  a  new  approval  by 
Congress.  In  effect,  this  entire  130  mil- 
lion acres,  or  a  large  part  of  it.  will  sim- 
ply be  ultimately  lost  to  the  State  and 
'onavallable  for  selection. 

Second.  Under  the  present  bill,  the 
Alaska  Natives  get  an  initial  selection  of 
approximately  18  million  acres  and  the 
remaining  22  million  acres  after  the  State 
finishes  its  selections  in  1983.  If  this 
amendment  is  passed,  the  Natives  will 
also  be  selecting  after  130  million  Feder- 
al acres  are  taken.  This  means  that,  after 
working  out  all  the  land  that  is  selected 
prior  to  the  Natives'  last  selection,  only 
33  to  40  million  acres  will  be  left  from 
which  to  choose  22  million.  By  definition, 
the  130  million  will  be  prime  land.  If  the 
amendment  falls,  the  Natives  will  be  able 
to  select  their  23  mlWon  from  approxi- 
mately 186  million  acres   Gentlemen    I 
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think  you  can  see  why  the  Natives  oppose 
this  amendment  go  strongly. 

Third.  The  amendment  establishes  a 
laiid  planning  and  land  designation  sys- 
tem which  is  aald  to  match  a  syarteni  es- 
tablished by  the  State  of  Alaska.  In  fact, 
it  goes  much  further  than  anything  the 
State  has  done  or  Intended  to  do  It  is 
true  tiiat  Alaska  has  a  strong  record  in 
the  area  of  i&nd  planning,  and  In  the  last 
legislature  passed  a  very  responsible  land 
planning  act.  Btit  no  State  could  or 
should  aurree  to  the  federally  dominated 
nature  of  the  Saylor-Udall  amendment 
The  opposiUon  of  the  State  by  Gtovemor 
Etjan  has  been  communicated  to  all 
Members. 

Fourth.  The  amendment  creates  a  sys- 
tem of  bureaucratic  complexity  involving; 
several  levels  of  administrative  action,  a 
complex  State-Federal  relationship,  and 
groimds  for  judicial  review.  And.  it  does 
so  without  the  benefit  of  a  single  day  of 
committee  action  or  deliberation. 

Fifth.  The  amendment  Impedes  the 
economic  recovery  of  a  State  which  ha.s 
been  for  some  years  in  a  state  of  near 
depression.  The  Alaska  Natives  will  be 
among  those  who  suffer  most  from  the 
continued  economic  slump.  The  fact  l£ 
that  the  amendment  subjects  all  State 
land  selections  to  5  more  years  of  doubt 
and  congressional  approval.  In  the  name 
of  planning,  the  State  will  be  prevented 
irom  planning. 

All  tliese  tilings  ti>e  amendment  will  do. 
and  uhey  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  intoler- 
able to  any  Member  in  his  own  State 
Nevertheless,  this  amendment  is  bein^ 
pressed  to  apply  to  a  single  State,  as  a 
part  of  a  bill  for  a  separate  purpose,  and 
without  consideration  to  other  more 
deliberate  work  already  underway  in  thu; 
Chamber.  Incredibly,  one-third  of  Ala.s- 
ka  s  land  Is  being  aigain  witliheld.  and 
Native  ri^ts  are  not  subordinated,  if  not 
delayed.  I  would  remind  all  Members  that 
the  State  from  wWch  one-third  of  its 
land  is  to  be  redesignated  is  already  a 
State  which  contains  65  percent  of  thi.s 
Nation's  national  wildlife  refuges,  and  31 
percent  of  this  Nation's  national  parks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  can  be 
characterized  very  glmply.  It  is  an 
amendment  grounded  in  sound  environ- 
mental philosophy  and  commitment,  but 
It  is  an  amendment  which  is  roughhewn 
£uid  inequitable  in  its  execution,  one 
which  thoughtlessly  ignores  other  crucial 
responsibilities.  For  these  reasons,  the 
Natives  of  the  State  of  Alaska  oppose,  the 
State  of  Alaska  itself  opposes,  and  I  op- 
pose It.  I  urge  you  again  to  make  the 
Eskimos.  Indians,  and  Aleuts  of  Alaska 
yo\ir  first  priority  today  They  have 
waited  a  very  long  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  BEQICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  KTL.  "nils  amendment  calls  for 
hearings  not  only  In  Ala-ska  on  these 
matters  but  In  States  outside  of  Alaska 
for  the  public  view  of  what  happens  In 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  BEQICH.  Yes.  I  mi^ht  add  that  if 
the  State  does  not  abkle  hy  the  declsloa, 
or  if  the  Natives  te  not  abide  by  the  de- 
cision in  this  bill  as  it  li  contemplated 


by  the  commission,  the  commission  can 
go  to  the  U.S.  Dtetrict  Court  or  to  the 
Department  ot  Justice  to  seek  orders  to 
insure  compliance  with  land -use  \Aaa- 
ntng  recommendations.  Thsit  is  the 
sancuon  of  the  ccHnmlsslon.  and  it  is  a 
real  limitation  of  Natives  rights. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  let  me  go  beck  to 
a  basic  point.  What  is  assumed  In  this 
amendment?  It  is  assumed  that  the  State 
of  Alaska  does  not  do  any  planning.  That 
is  what  is  assumed  here.  I  think  thLs 
State  h£Ls  a  tremendous  record  already 
in  the  field  of  land-use  planning.  We 
have  in  our  Constitution  a  requirement 
that  we  must  have  land-use  planning.  We 
have  this  imbedded  in  our  laws  so  that 
we  cannot  give  one  piece  of  land  away 
until  it  is  classified  and  its  use  is  com- 
patible with  the  State  and  planning  ob- 
jectives. We  are  working  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now.  We  have  exhaus- 
Uve  agreements  worked  out  with  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  and  the  Department  of 
the  Lnterior  for  the  North  Slope,  and  we 
are  working  on  a  cooperative  plan  at  the 
present  time.  Alaska  does  not  deserve  thl.s 
rt'sirictive  Federal  legislation  to  inter- 
fere with  the  State  and  neither  do  the 
Natives. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note,  as  we 
look  at  the  amendment,  that  it  really 
places  the  Native  In  a  secondary  poeltlon. 
The  Native  gets  the  crumbs  that  are  left, 
very  frankly.  After  all  the  aelections  of 
the  State,  after  all  the  seiectlons  of  the 
Federal  Qovemment.  the  Natives  will  get 
what  13  left  over.  The  Udail-Saylor 
amendment  makes  what  is  left  over  al- 
most meaningless. 

Finally.  Alaska  has  eetabllahed  In  Its 
government  a  Department  of  Snviron- 
ment  and  Conservation.  It  was  passed 
this  past  year,  and  it  is  unique :  a  credit 
to  any  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  talks  about  the  fact  that  we 
-nave  a  500.000-acre  park  withm  7  min- 
utes drive  of  downtown  Anchorage,  he  l.s 
correct.  We  have  done  likewise  with  other 
areas.  Almost  15  percent  of  the  land  of 
Alaska,  and  which  Alaska  haa  patented 
op  to  this  time,  has  been  put  back  into 
parks  and  recreation,  because  many 
Alaskans  left  the  other  States,  the  knrer 
46  SUtes,  not  becaoM  we  did  not  fully 
appreciate  those  States  and  their  virtues. 
but  because  we  recognized  that  we  could 
enjoy  a  better  environment  and  quality 
of  life  where  we  could  have  clean  air, 
clean  streamit,  and  protect  our  environ- 
ment. I  assure  you.  Alaskam  have  re- 
aiixed  and  assumed  that  responsibUity 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  has  expired. 

«By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WHrr»>  Mr  Bkoich  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr  BEOICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
conclude  and  then  shall  be  Klad  to  ytekL 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  Alaska  were  not 
doing  the  right  thine  In  lazKt-iae  plan- 
ning, and  if  it  did  not  have  a  strtaig 
water  control  act  law,  tf  we  did  not  haw 
an  act  to  protect  walertjome  oil  ship- 
ments, then  it  would  be  anotter  story. 
If  we  dkl  not  do  the  proper  )o6  of  land- 
ose  planntng.  then  I  would  say  to  you  to 


amend  this  act  But  Alaska's  doing  a 
creditable  Job.  a  job  recognised  by  some 
of  the  top  conservationists  In  this  coun- 
try as  a  quality  performance. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEoicH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  WHITE.  In  the  event  the  with- 
drawal should  fall  and  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  desired  certain  lands  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, is  there  not  a  mechanism  for  the 
Secretary  to  obtain  this  land  without 
any  great  involvement? 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Yes  The  same  laws  that 
pertain  now  would  apply.  As  yon  wtfl 
know,  the  Secretary  and  this  Congren 
have  the  power  to  do  all  things  In  the 
public  interest. 

Let  me  add  a  last  point.  We  have  11 
bills  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aftalrs  to  which  the 
committee  Is  giving  exhaustive  sto^ 
along  these  hnes.  Let  us  come  forwanl 
with  excellent  legislation.  It  will  cer- 
tainly take  time.  The  Public  Land  Review 
Commissian  said  they  would  need  5  yean 
wlthtn  which  to  make  a  recoounendattao, 
but  they  came  up  with  an  excellent  study. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  be  statrapedsd 
mto  a  planning  amendment  which  <U»- 
regards  the  best  land -planning  studies 
ever  done  Ln  this  Nation. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  It  not  true 
that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  can  witb- 
draw  lands  ri^ht  now  before  they  make 
the  selection,  if  he  felt  some  particular 
land  should  be  set  aside  iar  the  use  al 
all  the  people  of  this  country? 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Yes.  1m  bas  that  right 
and  the  Congresa  has  respoasibly  em- 
powered the  Secretary,  in  my  view. 

Mr.  OROes.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tte 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BEOICH.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OR088.  What  Is  the  Income  of  tte 
government  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
annually? 

Mr.  B£OICH.  We  are  operating  on  • 
budget  now  of  approximately  $289  mil- 
lion. 

Mr  GROSS.  About  $289  million  per 
annum? 

Mr.  BEOICH.  For  this  year;  yea.  Wa 
have  taken  about  $60  miillon  of  the  oil 
rerenues  we  have  received  to  help  meet 
the  tremendous  social  needs  whkck 
Alaska  faces. 

Mr.  OROes.  Until  this  windfall  came 
your  way,  what  was  the  budget  and  In- 
come of  the  State? 

Mr.  BEOICH.  The  budget  has  gone  up 
anjrw^here  from  1 1  to  15  percent  a  year. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arisona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  v^'ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGfiR  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nev  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  la 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
coUeagues  from  Pennvrlvtnia  (Mr.  fisT* 
LOR»  and  Arizona  (Mr.  IAmux).  No  one 
quarrdi  with  an  Intani  to  aoempUili  a 
fair,  rmt  and  equitable  setOement  for 
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the  Alaskan  Native  land  claims.  There  Is 
considerable  historic,  legal,  and  moral 
Justification  for  supporting  these  claims. 

However,  the  Congress  must  insure 
that  m  settling  these  claims  that  ir- 
reparable harm  is  not  done  to  the  na- 
tional and  Alaskan  environmental  in- 
tere-sUs.  The  pun>06e  of  the  Udall-Saylor 
amendment  is  to  protect  lands  of  poten- 
tial national  environmental  value  by  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
temporarily  withdraw  up  to  50  million 
acre.'i  of  land  which  will  then  be  studied 
a.<  to  possible  use  as  national  parks,  na- 
tional wtldUfe  refuges,  wilderness  areas, 
and  scenic  reserves.  Once  a  complete 
stud>  of  these  •national  Interest  study 
areas'  Is  completed,  the  Secretary  will 
Ihesi  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress as  to  their  future  status.  The 
amendment  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
Native  selections  under  the  bill.  Even 
in  the  national  interest  study  areas,  the 
selection  process  goes  ahead  except  that 
artuftl  title  is  not  conveyed. 

As  Representatives  Udall  has  said. 

The  amendment  says.  In  effect,  while  the 
State  and  the  Natives  are  dividing  up  public 
lands  -  as  they  should  rightly  do-  let's  allow 
the  .American  people  a  shot  at  some  prime 
ftcres  before  they  are  all  gone 

The  amendment  has  the  support  of  the 
Sierra  C^ub.  the  National  WUdlife  Feder- 
ation, and  the  Friends  of  the  Earth.  It 
deserves  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
House. 

I  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT  <at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Stkicer  of  Arizona'  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. > 

Mr  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  national  in- 
terest amendment  being  offered  by  tlie 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Udall  I  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylob  > . 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  In- 
tenor  Committee.  I  am  happy  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  Important  initiative  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

One  argument  that  has  been  heard 
concerning  this  amendment  is  that  its 
provisions  establishing  a  Temporary 
Joint  Federal-State  Natural  Resources 
and  Land -Use  Planning  Commission  lor 
Alaska  are  premature,  and  that  we  should 
wait  to  include  Alaskan  land  planning 
simply  as  an  element  of  the  recently  pro- 
posed administration  bill  for  a  national 
land-use  policy.  That  bill  is  H.R.  5504. 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  that  national  land- 
use  bill,  and  hope  to  see  its  early  enact- 
ment But  't  is  clear  that  we  will  not 
have  such  a  national  land-use  planning 
bill  this  year.  In  any  case,  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  wait  in  the  case  of  land-use  plan- 
ning in  Alaska. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  Im- 
mediate need  for  this  kind  of  compre- 
heri-slve  planning  in  Alaska.  Up  to  this 
date,  most  of  Alaska  has  remained  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  has  exercised  responsibil- 
ity for  controlling  and  planning  land 
uses  Now.  much  of  this  land  is  rapidly 
to  be  divided  up  and  transferred  to  pri- 
vate owners  and  the  State  of  Alaska.  In 
that  process,  a  gap  opens  between  the 
former  planning  of  the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  and  the  fact  that  much  of  rural 
Alaska  presently  has  no  local  planning 
machinery  whatsoever. 

It  is  true  that  we  should  have  a  na- 
tional land-use  policy,  of  consistent  ap- 
plication to  all  50  States.  I  support  that 
strongly.  But  the  situation  of  Alaska  Is 
clearly  extraordinary,  not  simply  be- 
cause of  the  dominant  present  Federal 
land  holdings  in  that  State,  but  because 
these  lands  remeun  wild  at  this  moment. 
and  face  the  sure  prospect  of  rapid  de- 
velopment in  the  verv-  immediate  future 
once  this  bUl  is  enacted 

Now,  let  me  point  to  the  recommenda- 
tions that  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  made  on  this  subi4»pt  of 
Alaskan  planning  and  development.  Here 
is  what  that  Commission  said  in  its  re- 
port issued  last  Jime,  and  I  quote  from 
pages  64  and  65  of  Uie  rep>ort. 

A  foint  Federal-State  nafural  resources 
and  regioruil  planning  corriTniMiion  shouUl  in 
any  event  be  established  for  Alaska  We  have 
concluded  that  generally  the  public  land  laws 
dealing  with  the  retention  and  management 
or  disposition  of  public  lauds  and  their  re- 
sources should  apply  equally  In  all  states 
where  the  public  lands  are  Ic/Cated.  Including 
Alaska  In  that  state,  howerer.  the  situation 
1.1  entirely  different  xnth  regard  to  planning 
tor  the  future 

In  Cliapter  fifteen  |or  the  P.L.L Jl  C  Re- 
port |  we  discuss  the  land  grant*  made  by  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  to  that  State  There  Is 
a  program  for  the  state  to  select  certain 
public  lands  until  1984  It  is  essential  that, 
dunng  the  period  the  selection  process  con- 
tinues, there  be  carefully  cooriiruited  plan- 
ning between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  state  .  .  .  ."  (emphasis  added). 

So,  we  have  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission,  on  which  both  of  the 
leading  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
served  with  distinction,  recommending 
explicitly  that  Ju.«:t  such  a  Commission  be 
set  up  in  order  to  aid  in  coordinated  land 
use  plarmlng  during  the  process  of  land 
selections  in  Alaska.  That  Is  precisely 
what  our  amendment  does. 

Now.  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission also  makes  another  very  Import- 
ant point.  It  states  that — 

Impediments  to  state  selection  be  removed 
and  that  no  further  obstructions  be  emplaced 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

That  is  just  what  will  happen  when  the 
Federal  Government  settles  this  matter 
of  the  outstanding  Native  claims,  and  is 
one  good  reason  I  support  the  committee 
in  its  basic  bill.  But,  in  this  process,  we 
camiot  deny  our  sovereign  responsibiUty 
to  assure  that  the  national  interest  re- 
mains protected  and  affirmed.  That  Is 
why  I  support  the  Udall-Saylor  amend- 
ment, for  this  is  just  what  it  will  do. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion report,  finally  notes  that — 

The  first  step  to  minimise  the  effect  on 
state  selection  policy  is  for  the  public  land 
management  agencies  to  identify  and  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  as  soon  as  posaible,  the 
lands  considered  to  have  national  significance 
warranting  retention  by  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment. 

Now,  my  friends,  that  is  just  precisely 
and  exactly  what  the  national  interest 
amendment  will  do — and  Just  what  the 
committee  bill  will  not  assure  Is  dcKie. 
Moreover,  we  conform  In  this  amend- 
ment to  the  further  stipulation  in  Pub- 


lic Land  Law  Review  Commission  recom- 
mendation that  "a  reasonable  time  limit 
must  be  imposed  for  the  completion  of 
this  action  beyond  which  lands  not  pro- 
posed to  Congress  lor  retention  uill  be 
available  without  question  for  SUte  se- 
lection." This,  too,  is  just  what  our 
amendment  does.  It  sets  a  time  limit  of 
6  months  from  the  date  of  this  act  by 
which  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
to  have  selected  and  withdrawn  its  '  na- 
lionaJ  Interest  study  areas" — which,  of 
course,  may  not  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
50  milli<Ki  acres  of  new  withdrawals. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  1  read  the  PubUc 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  report.  I 
find  that  our  amendment  is  virtually  the 
letter  of  its  recommendations  as  regards 
the  national  interest  in  Alaska  and  the 
need  for  laind  planning.  That  distin- 
guished Commission  recognized  that 
Alaska  is  an  extraordlnar>'  situation,  and 
called  for  creation  of  just  the  kmd  of 
CommissicKi  we  propose  in  this  amend- 
ment. As  you  aU  know.  Just  such  a  Com- 
mission has  been  established,  for  its 
part,  by  the  Alaska  Legislature,  whicli 
has  urged  us  to  cooperate  by  establish- 
ing the  Federal  half  of  the  structure  so 
that  this  effort  can  get  down  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  for  a  reasonable 
sound  national  land-tise  policy  which,  as 
the  administration  bill  proposes,  encour- 
ages local  and  State  governments  to  meet 
national  criteria  of  sound  land  plannini: 
and  use  guidance.  I  know  this  kind  of 
plarmlng  can  help  in  my  State  and  my 
owTi  area,  and  I  support  it.  I  also  know 
Alaska  is  an  extraordinary  situation,  in 
which  we  have  an  extraordinarj'  need 
brought  on  by  the  special  Federal  respon- 
sibility that  goes  along  with  our  great 
Federal  land  holdings,  that  yet  belong 
to  all  our  people  Mr  Chairman.  I  think 
this  amendment  merits  support  and  1 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  it 

Mr  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen,  we  are  now,  I  gue.ss. 
down  to  the  nitty-gritty  of  the  Udall- 
Saylor  amendment  My  colleague  from 
Arizona  is  not  only  famous  for  his  elo- 
quence at  home  but  here  nationally 

And  I  would  be  willing  to  stipulate  at 
the  outset  that  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona '  Mr.  Udall  >  — and  you  may  use  it  as 
an  endorsement.  It  will  not  kill  you — I 
will  simply  stipulate  that  his  vocabulary 
Is  beautiful  and  his  delivery  Is  excellent 
but  I  would  ask  that  you  examine  the 
words.  Because,  really,  my  friends.  In  my 
view  the  Udall-Saylor  amendment  Is 
probably  one  of  the  most  cosmetic  efTorts 
to  come  down  the  road  in  the  name  of 
conservation  Under  the  mantle  of  con- 
servation you  can  make  a  great  many 
giant  steps,  and  It  is  dlfBcult  to  shoot 
at  you  when  jtju  are  shielded  by  this 
barmer 

But  let  us  look  at  what  the  Udall- 
Saylor  amendment  does  The  first  thing 
it  does  In  the  name  of  conservation  Is  to 
form  a  14-man  Commission  This,  of 
course,  as  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
<Mr.  BiGicH^  indicated,  duplicates  the 
specific  Commission  established  In  the 
State  of  Alaska.  They  have  their  own 
land  planning  commission. 

To  further  insure  that  this  Commis- 
sion could  accomplish  little  or  nothing. 
the  Udall-Saylor  amendment  says  that 
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the  CommlMtan  ihall  be  equaily  divided, 
seven  membcvs  from  the  State  ot  Alaska, 
and  aeven  members  from  the  Federal 
OovenuncDt. 

And  you  Members  of  this  body  are  well 
aware  that  it  is  the  sheerest  kind  of  soph- 
istry to  anticipate  a  successful  agreement 
on  specific  land  uses  from  a  CommlsBlon 
made  up  50  percent  Federal  and  50  per- 
cent State.  You  can  anticipate  maximum 
delays  In  every  single  decision. 

The  Federal  people  will  have  to  con- 
stantly get  advice  from  Washington 
which,  as  you  know.  Is  the  easiest  thing 
to  come  by.  but  the  hardest  thing  to  be 
specific:  and  the  State  people  will  be 
guided  by  their  own  parochial  Interests 
and  things  wlU  grind  along  to  a  halt  witli 
regard  to  the  selection  of  the  lands  and 
what  to  do  with  these  50  million  acres 
I  submit  to  you.  Members  of  the  Hoase. 
that  the  77  million  acres  now  under  pro- 
tective custody  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment plus  the  balance  of  whatever  is  left 
after  the  104  million  acres  are  selected 
by  the  State  and  the  40  million  acres  are 
select«l  by  the  Natives,  are  amply  pro- 
tected now  by  the  Alaskan  State  Land 
Planning  Commission  and  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  can  do  ex- 
actly what  this  superfluoiw.  excessive 
burdensome,  and  expensive  new  Com- 
mission will  do. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  single  out  Alaska 
for  this  specific  attention  Just  because  it 
is  so  big  and  empty,  but  to  create  a  home 
for  somebody's  brother-in-law  at  the 
Federal  level,  and  I  siospect  at  the  State 
level  too,  Is  to  me  to  do  an  injustice  In 
the  name  of  a  very  genuinely  responsible 
cause 

Do  not  be  persuaded  that  you  are  anti- 
conservation  If  you  vote  against  the 
Udall-Saylor  amendment,  sls  it  Ls  now 
anieoded  by  the  Cederberg  axnendm.ent 
You  wUl  be  known  as  a  conservationist 
by  your  productive  actions  and  your  spe- 
cific actions,  not  by  the  cosmeUc  actlon.s 
which  are  represented  by  this  particular 
measure  Please  know  that  you  are  doin* 
nothing  more  here  than  delaying  the 
process  of  the  development  of  Alaska, 
both  either  Native  population  or  non- 
Natlve  population. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  MEED6.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  Uie  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  like  the  chairman  of 
my  committee,  regret  that  tlie  question 
of  oil  pipelines  has  been  brought  Into 
this  issue.  And  frankly  I  am  not  nearly 
so  concerned  with  thai  as  I  am  witli 
something  else.  I  do  not  object  to  wheth- 
er the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  i  Mr  Udall)  allows 
or  does  not  allow  pipelines.  My  major 
objection  to  this  amendment  is  that  it 
delays  and  frustrates  the  full  setUement 
of  the  Alaskan  Native  land  claims. 

As  I  said  to  the  House  yesterday,  thus 
Ls  a  legislative  settlement  It  is  not  a  gift 
or  a  dole.  This  is  the  quid  pro  quo.  We 
are  saying  to  the  Alaskan  Natives,  we 
are  going  to  extinguish  your  aboriginal 
righU  and  in  return  for  that  we  are  go- 
Uig  to  give  you  40  million  acres  of  land, 
and  $92a  million  over  a  period  of  time. 


Then  we  come  along  with  the  Udall 
amendment,  and  we  say  to  them  that  we 
are  going  to  give  you  this  land  under  cer- 
tain clrcomstanccM:  that  we  are  going  to 
allow  future  Congreasea  to  determine 
whether  you  are  really  going  to  get  ail 
of  that  land,  much  of  which  will  be  lo- 
cated in  the  100  million  acres  which  Is 
withdrawn  by  the  Udall  amendment. 

Now  we  would  leave  this  to  further 
Congresses.  We  would  leave  that  question 
to  future  Congresses.  But  the  Native  can- 
not come  back  to  a  future  Congress  and 
-say.  "LxK)k,  we  want  our  aboriginal 
rights  back.  " 

What  really  happens  is  that  we  end 
up  taking  tlielr  aboriginal  rights  saying — 
We  are  giving  you  something  in  return, 
which  you  may  ar  may  not  get. 

T^iat  is  the  great  trouble  with  this 
amendment  as  I  see  it 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  Savlor)  pointed  out  yesterday, 
and  let  us  use  his  figures  in  support  of 
his  amendment— there  are  126  mlllior 
acres  of  habitable  land  in  Alaska — he 
says  OK.  I  do  not  know  how  accurate 
that  is,  but  let  us  u.se  that  figure.  There 
aie  78  million  acres  presently  withdrawn 
for  Federal  use. 

Tills  amendment  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Arizona  will  withdraw  another  100 
million  acres  minimally  and  the  State 
has  a  chance  to  select  105  million  acres 
before  the  Natives  can  start  selecting 
their  second  22  million  acres 

OK.  tlien  what  is  left  for  the  NaUves? 
Are  we  going  to  treat  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tives as  we  have  treated  the  Indians  of 
America?  Are  we  going  to  give  them 
what  nobody  else  wants?  That  is  what 
happens  if  the  Udall  amendment  is 
adopted.  Despite  what  has  been  said  here 
today,  it  does  not  delay  or  frustrate  the 
Natives  claims  for  1  minute.  It  does. 
Indeed  It  does.  I  think,  irreparable  dam- 
age lo  these  claims 

Mr   EHDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Uie  gentleman  yield' 
M.-.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
M-    EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tlmnk  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  hesitate  to  Interrupt  the  gentleman 
because  he  is  making  a  very  cogent  argu- 
ment Is  it  not  also  accurate  to  say  that 
not  only  are  we  saying  to  the  Natives — 
Wait  until  we  look  at  what  land  we  let 
you  have — but  is  it  not  also  pooslble  that 
this  land- use  study  will  result  in  restric- 
tion under  which  we  tell  them  when  they 
have  obtained  land  that  It  cannot  be 
used  for  tills  purpose  and  can  only  be 
u.sed  for  that  purpose  and  that  this  pur- 
pose will  be  limited  or  cotidltloned  as  we 
determine  as  a  result  of  this  land-use 
study? 

Mr  MEEDS  That  Ls  not  only  passible 
but  entirely  probable 

As  to  the  selection  of  the  Natives  selec- 
tion of  villages,  the  genUeman  from  Arl- 
ioaa  said  that  it  will  go  oa  unimpeded. 
Every  Native  village  selection  that  is 
made,  if  this  amendment  carries,  wlD 
have  to  be  made  after  the  consideration 
by  this  Planning  Commisaton.  If  tte 
Planning  Commission  says,  "We  have 
aomething  eiae  in  mind  for  this  land." 
Tbm  the  Natives  will  have  to  go  aome- 
where  else  and  select  land  for  their  vil- 


lage lands  because  it  does  not  fit  in  with 
the  land  planning  made  bj  tbla  Plaonli^ 
Commlwton. 

Mr.  UDAIX.  Mr.  Oiainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDB.  I  yield  to  the  gentiemaa. 
Mr.  UDALL.  That  simply  ia  not  truB 
The  Natives  have  the  final  say. 

All  my  amendment  says  is  that  they 
must  submit  their  selections  to  the  Com- 
mission. Then  the  Commission  gives  them 
some  friendly  advice.  If  they  reject  that 
advice,  they  still  get  that  land. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  Planriing  Commis- 
sion gives  them  some  friendly  advice  and 
then  in  (11)  it  says  they  have  to  foUow 
that  advice. 
Mr  UDALL  But  they  still  get  tlie  land. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  I  would  ask  the  genUe- 
man to  read  his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  genUeman  says  they 
would  have  to  go  someplace  else.  But 
they  sUll  get  the  exact  land  they  selected. 
They  do  not  have  to  go  someplace  elec. 
Mr  MEEDS.  If  the  genUeman  will  look 
at  page  8,  he  can  see  what  this  amend- 
ment does  precisely 

If  the  genUeman  will  look  at  page  8 
UK  anddii — he  will  find  out  just  exactly 
what  I  say  it  does  for  these  NaUve  vUlage 
selections  all  over  Alaska  and  not  just  in 
withdrawn  areas  and  they  are  subject  to 
this  Planning  Commission's  whim. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Of  course,  the  Planning 
and  Zoning  Commission  will  be  able  to 
tell  them  the  same  way  that  It  will  teD 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  private  owners 
and  anyone  else  in  this  State  land  plan 
what  they  must  do  to  comply  with  a 
sound  State  land  plan 

But  they  cannot  stop  the  NaUves  from 
getting  any  piece  of  land  they  want  They 
can  restrict  the  ase  of  the  land  after  they 
get  it. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  am  saying  to  you  that 
this  very  effectively  restricts  the  Natives 
because  it  tells  them  they  cannot  do  what 
they  want  to  do  with  the  land,  which  we 
are  supposedly  giving  to  them  as  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  their  surrendering  their  ab- 
original UUe. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MEEDS  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
Mr.  HALEY.  After  all  the  restrictloris, 
they  can  put  on  this  land,  It  could  make 
the  land  absolutely  worthless  as  far  as 
the  Natives  are  concerned  and  the  State 
of  Alaska:  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  It  could  be  absolutely  In- 
unical  to  their  best  Interests. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
State  of  Alaska  already  Is  working  on  a 
program  in  conjuncUon  with  others  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  public  lands? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Tlie  State  of  Alaska  is 
one  of  the  very  few  States  that  have 
statewide  land-use  policy  plans. 

Mr.  ASPINALLl  Is  It  not  also  true  that 
the  SUte  of  Alaska  wlM  be  included  In 
any  bill  that  is  brought  beXore  tbe  CoDr 
gress  relaUve  to  planning  for  the  land 
use  of  pubUc  and  private  lands? 

Mr.  MEEDB.  The  grintUsnan  from 
Colorado  and  I  hope  there  wlU  be 
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lation  to  luring  every  State  before  this 
Congress.  Let  me  say  in  conclusion.  Mr. 
Cbaimkaa.  that  one  of  tfac  wont  tiUngs 
about  the  amiwHimgnt  is  ttet  it  Is  •  creat 
slap  at  the  cooseswatioB  that  the  Natives 
do  and  will  in  tiie  future  exercise.  I  want 
to  quote  (nun  "Our  Brother's  Keeper" 
the  words  of  a  very  famoufi  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Stewart  Udall.  who  said — 

It  U  iranlcal  ttaat  today  the  conservstloii 
moTsmeat  &nAa  Itaelf  tumlDg  back  to  an- 
cleut  ludlaA  Im-ad  l<l«&fi,  to  tbe  Indl&n  under- 
stand! ag  Uuu.  we  are  not  outside  nature,  but 

of  U. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Calif omla  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chahrman  and 
colleagues.  I  rise  in  support  of  Jie  Udall- 
Saj'lor  amendment.  I  found  myself  yes- 
terday llBtening  very  carefully  to  the  gen- 
eral debate  on  this  vital  question.  One  of 
the  principal  arguments  that  I  would  like 
to  addreiss  myself  to  Is  the  argument 
that  this  amendment  is  not  justice  to  the 
Alaskan  Natives.  The  way  you  deal  with 
that  question,  it  seems  to  me,  Is  to  pass 
an  amendment  that  I  would  be  perfecUy 
willing  to  offer  on  the  floor  today  that 
would  provide  the  right  of  the  Alaskan 
NaU-es  to  receive  the  entire  40  million 
acres  of  land  first  before  anyone  else,  in- 
cluding the  State  of  Alaska  That  amend- 
ment was  placed  before  the  full  commit- 
tee and  voted  down.  I  would  suggest  to 
my  liberal  friends  who  are  talking  about 
.I'lstice  for  the  Alaslcan  Native*,  that  is 
the  way  you  give  real  justice.  If  the  40 
million  acres  were  given  to  the  Alaskan 
Natives  and  they  had  Uie  right  to  choose 
initiall.v,  then  Mr.  Udall's  amendment 
could  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits  as  it  ad - 
dres.ses  the  conservation-ecological  ques- 
tion. But  the  committee  in  Its  wisdom. 
for  whatever  reason,  chose  to  knock  that 
down 

I  am  saying  I  realise  what  is  involved 
here  in  the  presentation  of  such  an 
amendment  by,  one,  a  fre.shinan;  and, 
two.  a  person  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  willing  to  not  introduce  that 
amendment  if  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska,  who  represents  the  in- 
terests of  the  Alaskan  Natives,  can  reas- 
sure me  In  the  rMnalnbug  colloquy  that 
diMding  the  selection  process  Into  18  and 
22  Ls  acceiJtable  to  the  Ala-^kan  Natives 
If  it  is.  I  will  not  introduce  my  amend- 
ment 

My  point  is  simply  this:  The  argument 
that  this  is  not  justice  to  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tive, frankly,  Is  an  absurd  argument. 
This  House  could  work  Its  will  and  place 
the  entire  40  minion  acres  up  front  and 
pive  the  Alaskan  Natives  rightfully  what 
they  deserve.  That  should  be  ttieir  right. 
The  Alaskan  Natives  should  select  prior 
to  any  other  selection  process. 

B  It  the  commtttee  chose  not  to  do  so. 
Therefore.  I  question  the  argument  that 
the  UdaU-Saylcr  amendment  ts  not  Jus- 
tice if  the  two-part  sdectlon  process  has 
been  agreed  to  by  Uie  parties  directly 
nvolved. 

Mr.  UDAIiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
entleman  yMdf 

Mr  DEU^Uia,  I  yleM  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Aiisaaa. 

Mr.  UDALL  The  ventleman  has  done 
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a  great  serviee  here  becaase  he  has  put 
his  finger  certainly  on  the  heart  of  the 
controveixcy.  It  stunned  me,  frankly,  to 
hear  some  of  lay  Uberal  friends  aay  that 
my  amendment  is  anti-NaUve.  It  is  not 
my  amendment  tiu^t  is  anU-NaUve.  It  is 
the  committee  biU  which  the  Natives 
agreed  to.  I  think  they  have  been  had.  I 
think  they  were  poorly  advised.  But 
plainly,  with  the  advice  of  their  lawyers, 
tliey  have  decided  U>  go  into  it. 

What  the  arrangement  saj-s  is.  "We 
will  give  you  18  of  your  40  million  first. 
and  then  we  will  have  a  13-year  period 
in  which  the  State  of  Alaska  will  go  up 
and  down  the  valleys,  from  the  shores 
to  the  mountains,  and  pick  out  the  best 
land  and  whatever  it  desires,  and  then 
you  may  come  in  and  get  your  last  22 
million." 

If  there  is  anything  anti-Native  tn  re- 
lation to  this  bill,  it  is  not  my  amend- 
ment; it  is  in  the  proposal  adopted  by  the 
committee.  I  am  for  that  arrangement,  as 
I  have  told  the  genUeman  from  Ala&lut, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
Natives  have  hammerea  Uiis  out.  This  is 
their  agreement,  and  they  are  for  it, 
whether  my  amendment  pajsses  or  not. 
Do  not  say  my  amendment  is  anti- 
Native.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  anti- 
Native,  it  is  in  the  committee  bill.  The 
gentleman  has  done  a  great  service. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  Uaank  the  gentieman 
from  Ariaona.  In  concluding  my  re- 
marks, I  resent  desperately  the  argument 
that  support  for  this  amendment  is  anti- 
Ju&tice  for  the  Alaskan  Natives. 

I  have  offered  a  formula  by  which 
Justice  could  take  place.  I  will  confer  with 
my  colleagues  from  Alaska.  If  they  tell 
me  the  Alaskan  Natives  are  in  agreement 
with  the  splitting  of  the  selection  crite- 
ria. I  will  not  introduce  it.  and  that,  I 
think,  will  lay  to  rest  the  question 
whether  this  lacks  justice  for  the  NaUves 
of  Alaska,  and  then  we  in  this  Congress 
can  address  ourselves  to  the  serious  and 
critical  questions  of  the  ecological  issues 
which  are  Inherent  in  the  amendment  I 
am  supporting,  offered  by  Mr.  Ucaix  and 
Mr.  SAYLoa. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  I  thank  tiie  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  of  those  in 
tlie  committee  who  wanted  to  see  the 
Native  people  of  Alaska  have  their  40 
million  acres  off  the  top.  I  contended  for 
that  position  in  the  committee,  but  it  be- 
came apparent  we  could  not  get  the  oom- 
binatiofi  support  for  this  bill  that  we  ob- 
tained from  the  D^mrtment  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  administrtUion  and  the 
State  of  AlEiska  with  that  package,  with 
the  result  that  we  wound  up  with  a  oook- 
promise  between  us  and  the  Natives  and 
other  groups  most  directly  a&d  vltaUy 
concerned  with  this  legislation. 

I  never  intended  to  suggest  by  any- 
thing I  said  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  is  anU -Native.  I  do  not  tUnk  he 
is  to  any  way.  The  question  that  I  put  to 
hln  and  I  wfll  pot  ft  to  the  gcfiitleiuao  In 
the  wtD  Is  taUs :  What  Ifattves  orgmtea- 
tiflti  sQiports  the  geutletnaB  from 
Alaska?  I  have  not  heard  the  answer. 


Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yl^d,  I  gave  the  g^itleman 
an  answra*.  The  answer  is  none.  The  Na- 
tives have  entered  into  a  deal  and  made 
a  pact. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  CalifomJa  lias  expii«d. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Qmoss,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dcllcvs  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.^ 

Mr.  C^OSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gmtleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  U«  genUe- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  in  what 
we  are  looking  at  here,  in  a  refusal  U> 
give  the  NaUves  first  choice  over  the  land 
to  be  selected,  are  they  being  selected 
out  of  some  mineral  areas,  out  of  some 
very  rich  oil  or  mineral  property?  Is  this 
w  hat  is  taking  place  here? 

Mr.  DE3LLUMB.  I  will  give  the  genUe- 
man my  candid  opinion  It  would  not  be 
the  effect  of  the  Jdall  amendment  to 
determine  tiie  Native  process  of  selec- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
his  amendment.  I  am  talking  about  the 
committee  bill  and  the  set  up  without 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLiUMS.  I  am  tryin*  to  answer 
I  think  the  State  of  Alaska  is  going  to 
take  the  majority  of  the  good  land  after 
the  18  million.  ThKt  is  why  I  suggest  if 
we  do  the  rt^ht  tlnng  in  seeking  real 
justice,  we  would  put  the  40  million  acres 
up  front  and  thoi  we  could  deal  with 
the  ecological  questions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ttie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfomia  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr  Ruppe.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dxlluks  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS  I  >-ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ROPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  State  of  Ariztma 
was  prcsnised  in  19S8  some  100  million 
acres  of  land  and  they  have  no*  gotten 
their  slice  off  the  top  or  the  bottom  yet. 
For  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  they  have 
a  verj-  rightful  place  in  the  seqnence  of 
events  and  they  certainly  are  not  being 
treated  with  unfair  precedence  over  the 
Native  claims. 

Mr.  DfXJXTMS.  I  am  not  suggeEting 
the  State  of  Alaadca  does  not  have  any 
right.  I  am  suggesting  the  Natives  have 
the  No.  1  right,  and  we  ought  to  give 
them  that  ri^t.  and  let  the  establish- 
ment argue  over  what  is  left.  I  do  not  see 
any  real  justice  in  what  is  being  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  BUPPE.  I  only  point  out  the  100 
miliion  acres  has  been  cocoing  to  all  the 
pemrie  ot  Alaska  since  19M.  and  it  has 
not  come  to  them  yet. 

Mr.  DELUJMB.  Except  I  think  Uie 
Alaskan  Natives  have  the  No.  1  right  to 
have  their  selection  first.  I  do  iKti  think 
that  rl^t  should  be  d^atable  here  on 
the  floor. 

itr.  PELLT.  Mr,  Chainnan,  I  move  to 
strtfce  the  last  word.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  gotng  to  take  the  5  uiUnileB,  because 
itlsHvke. 
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I  would  like  the  Rkcord  to  show  I  sup- 
port the  UdaU  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  Cederberg  amendment.  One  rea- 
son I  do  that,  more  than  for  any  other 
reason,  is  because  ii  has  the  Commlasion 
to  which  certain  members  of  the  com- 
mittee objected.  I  think,  contrary  to  the 
view  of  the  gentleman  from  Aitifika,  that 
this  Commission  should  come  and  con- 
sult the  rest  of  the  people  and  come  down 
to  the  other  States.  I  do  that,  because 
when  we  passed  the  enabling  act  under 
wtucli  Alaska  obtained  statehood,  we 
provided  that  the  constitution  of  Alaska 
should  give  equal  access  to  the  resources 
of  Alaslia  to  nonresidents  This  land  Is 
not  something  that  belongs  just  to  the 
people  of  the  49th  State  I  think  they 
should  come  back  to  Cwigress.  I  think 
all  the  i>eople  of  this  country  are  entitled 
to  hearings  and  a  commission  should 
hold  them  in  the  other  States 

The  reason  why  I  am  Interested  par- 
ticularly is  that  I  do  not  want  somebody 
giving  away  lands  for  uses  which  are  go- 
ing to  destroy  the  ecology  of  Alaska. 

I  have  in  mind  the  salmon  spawning 
beds  I  believe  the  use  of  thase  valuable 
spawning  beds  should  be  maintained,  and 
planning  is  necessary  to  preserve  them. 

Tliere   are   other    reasons,    but   I   Just 

want  the  Record  to  show  I  am  going  to 

vote  for  the  Udall  amendment,  and  why 

Mr    STEIOER  of  Arizona    Mr    Chair- 

m>n,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PELLY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr  STEaOER  of  Arizona  Is  the  gen- 
tleman aware  of  any  group  in  Alaska.  Na- 
tive or  non-Native,  In  State  government 
or  out.  which  supports  the  Udall  amend- 
ment? 

Mr  PELLY  I  only  know  I  support  it. 
and  that  is  important  to  me. 

Mr  STEIOER  of  Arizona  Does  the 
gentleman  believe  we  should  put  this  kind 
of  an  amendment  on  the  people  of  Alaska 
even  if  they  do  not  want  it? 

Mr  PELLY.  The  answer  is  that  the 
committee  in  a  few  minutes  and  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  Is  going  to  make  that 
decision  And  that  is  the  way  it  should  be. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yleld^ 

Mr  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks.  From  what  I 
have  heard  in  the  last  5  minutes.  I  am 
more  than  ever  in  support  of  the  Udall 
amendment.  I  believe  this  whole  prop>osi- 
tion  ought  to  be  slowed  down  for  the 
smell  of  oil  grows  stronger  by  the  hour. 

Mr.  BEOICH  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gen  tJ  em  an  yield? 

Mr  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr  BEOICH  Does  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  have  any  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  Alaska  does  not  have  good  land  use 
planning  at  the  present  time  or  that 
Alaska  hew  not  classified  its  land  into  the 
best  public  use,  and  has  not  given  back 
16  percent  for  parks? 

Mr  PELLY  I  realize  that  Alaska  has 
done  planning,  but  I  realize,  too,  there 
are  some  responsibilities  which  go  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  people,  so  I  believe  a  commis- 


sion to  plan  and  to  consult  would  be  Just 
that  much  better  protection  and  a  safe- 
guard as  to  the  distribution  of  the  land 
Mr.  BEOICH.  Since  the  gentleman 
made  the  point  about  the  salmon  run,  I 
should  like  to  Hsk.  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion. 

Is  it  not  true  that  In  1937  and  1938 
Alaska  had  an  8.5  million  case  pack  of 
salmon,  and  that  under  the  Federal  man- 
agement this  diminished  to  4  million  by 
1959? 

Since  Federal  management  has 
brought  us  down  to  a  4  million  case  pack 
uf  salmon,  is  It  really  a  better  job  than 
was  done  before? 

If  there  were  a  basis  of  concern  that 
Alaska  is  not  doing  the  Job  I  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  But  we  are  doing 
our  job.  Can  the  Kentleman  dispute  it? 

Mr.  PELLY  I  would  say  that  the  sal- 
mon run  in  cycles.  There  are  big  years 
and  low  years  I  do  not  know  who  should 
wet  the  credit,  but  so  far  a*!  I  am  con- 
(  emed  I  will  give  a  lot  of  the  ci-edit  to 
the  I-nsh  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Sub- 
rommlttee  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House. 
of  wiiich  I  am  a  member  The  size  of 
.salmon  runs  is  owing  to  treaties  and 
international  arrangements.  I  think 
tlie  Federal  Government  should  get  a 
Kreat  deal  of  the  credit. 

Mr  SMrrH  of  Iowa  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  .strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  find  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  last  three  or  four 
speakers  to  be  somewhat  contradictory. 
I  am  no  expert  on  this  bill,  but  I  have 
been  trying  to  understand  It  I  thought 
X  would  be  for  the  Udall -Baylor  amend- 
ment but  X  do  want  to  \x  objective  rela- 
tive to  the  rights  of  the  Natives  and  I 
am  not  going  to  do  anything  that  I  feel 
is  not  fair  to  them. 

I  have  heard  all  these  statements 
about  "giving"  the  Natives  land  In  my 
opmion.  the  Innd  thev  occupied,  one 
might  say  by  adverse  possession,  over  the 
centuries  was  theirs  We  are  not  "giving" 
tiiem  tiiat.  We  did  not  buy  that  land 
from  Russia,  because  Russia  did  not  have 
any  mere  right  to  sell  that  land  than  the 
city  of  Chicago  has  to  sell  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  What  we  got  from  Russia  was  an 
agreement  that  they  would  not  Interfere 
with  our  claim  to  the  land  but  our  claim 
and  their  claim  would  be  subject  to  the 
rights  of  those  using  parts  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  land  the  Natives  did  not  oc- 
cupy over  these  centuries,  that  Is  a  differ- 
ent question. 

As  I  thought  I  imderstood  this,  we  are 
determ^uiing  that  18  million  acres  Is  the 
amount  of  land  held  by  adverse  posses- 
sion, but  In  addition  to  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  get  20  million  acres 

Will  the  gentleman  straighten  me  out 
on  that? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman,  wQl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  T  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  Is  not  exactly  In 
accord  with  the  facts  before  the  commit- 
tee. The  Natives  of  Alaska  possessed  all 
of  the  land.  They  used  all  of  the  land  at 
tlie    time    we    purcliased    it    except    for 


those  few  small  areas  the  Russian  Oor- 
ernment  was  using  at  that  time. 

Since  that  time,  of  course,  much  of 
the  land  has  been  disposed  of  by  th« 
Federal  Government.  Over  5  million 
eicres  went  Into  private  ownership.  Also, 
the  Federal  Government  has  set  aside 
many  millions  of  acres  of  land  for  uses 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Also,  they 
nave  withdrawn  areas  for  classlflcatlon. 
Now,  we  are  not  going  on  the  assump- 
tion in  the  legislation  now  before  us  that 
the  title  to  all  of  the  State  of  Alaska  was 
a  good  title  in  the  Natives  at  the  time 
the  land  was  purchased.  We  are  simply 
-stating  that  the  rights  they  had  and  the 
needs  they  have  at  the  present  time  Jus- 
t  fy  this  40  million  acres  of  land  grant 
to  the  Natives  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  weU   jts   the  $925  million. 

Eighteen  million  acres,  approximately, 
v.ill  go  to  the  village  area.s  The  rest  will 
k'o  to  the  regional  corporations  for  the 
use  of  the  Indians 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Then,  the  enUre 
40  million  acres  will  be,  you  m'ght  call 
it.  a  congressional  settlement  with  regard 
t(  tlie  Natives'  rights  acquired  by  adverse 
I  ">i  .session^ 

Mr  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  heard  one 
speaker  come  down  here  on  this  and  sup- 
port the  Udall  amendment  after  .saving 
his  flrjt  Interest  is  in  protecting  Native 
r  ghts,  liowever,  the  Udall  amendment— 
as  I  understand — it  says  that  they  do  nat 
even  get  full  rlKhts  to  tlie  18  million 
acres  which  contains  and  surrounds 
their  villages.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect, unless  certain  conditions  take  place 
before  their  reductions.  Our  bill  provides 
for  the  Natives  to  msJce  their  choice  of 
the  18-million-plus  acres.  The  State  will 
then  take  care  of  its  final  choices  and 
the  Natives  will  tlien  take  care  of  the 
balance  of  theirs  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. The  gentleman  has  it  Interpreted 
correctly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
H'lUleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
.strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  vote  on  this 
issue  I  want  to  make  absolutely  sure  that 
each  Member  determines  his  vote  on  the 
basis  of  logic  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
emotion  or  what  he  has  been  asked  to  do 
by  .someone  who  really  does  not  under- 
stand the  purpKJse  or  the  meaning  of  the 
bUl. 

The  argument  here  apparently  Is  In 
regard  to  what  kind  of  conservation  of 
acres  there  will  be  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Therefore.  I  would  ask  the  Indulgence 
of  the  House  to  review  once  more  some 
of  these  figures. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  reserved  In  the  State  of 
Alaska  73  million  acres.  Now  note  this: 
31  percent  of  all  the  national  park  acre- 
age of  the  50  States  is  in  that  single  State 
of  Alaska — 31  percent  of  it.  We  have  set 
aside  in  the  State  of  Alaska  for  F^ederal 
areas,  for  fish  and  wildlife  preservaticm, 
20  million  acres.  How  much  of  the  total 
does  that  constitute?  That  is  U  percent 
of  all  the  fish  and  wildlife  preservation 
acres  in  the  50  States. 
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The  bin  further  provides  that  if  any 
Federal  lands  are  withdrawn,  the  Secre- 
tary must  review  them.  If  yon  wander 
how  the  Secretary  is  gotn*?  to  review  this 
land  and  ti»e  uses  to  be  nade  of  It.  then 
look  at  the  Organic  Act  for  ELM  which 
he  ha-s  sent  to  the  Congrreee  with  his 
blessing  and  which  prescribee  the  most 
cautious  lind  deepest  kind  of  envlron- 
mental  concern  every  step  of  the  way  as 
tar  as  the  use  of  the  Federal  lands  is 
concerned. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  tJie  other  two  cate- 
pories  of  land  about  which  you  worry 
under  conservation 

If  the  Alaskan  Natives  were  goinK  to 
destroy  this  land,  these  values  would  not 
be  here.  I  am  not  so  concerned  about 
•Ahat  the  Alaskan  Natives  are  going  to 
do  pre-servationwise.  conservationwiae. 
and  environmentally  with  ttoeir  land 
They  have  proved  their  stewjurdahlp.  as 
they  say.  for  as  long  as  7.000  years. 

How  about  the  State  of  Alaska?  Well, 
the  State  of  Alaska  has  selected  some 
lands.  Fifteen  percent  of  all  the  lands 
that  have  been  selected  by  the  State  of 
.Maska  have  gone  Into  the  kinds  of  en- 
vironmental control  in  parks  and  pres- 
ervation Uiat  Uiese  people  want. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  spoke 
about  the  cities  and  about  wanting  to 
save  areas.  I  ix>lnbed  out  at  that  time 
that  we  added  1.065.000  acres  to  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley.  to  the  Federal  preservation.  The 
State  did  that.  One  hundred  sixty-five 
thousand  acres  were  added  on  the  Kenal 
Peninsula.  Twenty-nine  thousand  acres 
were  added  at  Haines.  A  half  a  million 
acres  around  the  biggest  city  m  the  State. 
.Anchorage  Does  that  indicate  a  lack  of 
concern  about  the  envlronnient  in  the 
.'^tate  of  Alaska?  What  other  State  cajn 
Itoint  to  the  fact  that  land-use  planning 
Ls  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State? 
The  Alaska  State  constitution  says  that 
these  lands  shall  be  subject  to  land 
planning. 

And  to  implement  that  basic  philoso- 
phy of  their  State  constitution  they  have 
passed  statutes  which  give  an  absolute 
Kuarantee  that,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  now  going  to  adopt  a  Planning 
Commission  which  will  regulate  State 
and  private  use  of  our  lands,  that  subject 
should  be  oon.sidered  as  a  .separate  matter 
in  a  specific  propo.'sal  applying  to  all 
.'i^tates. 

We  had  legislation  which  would  create 
state  planning  agencies  and  agencies 
for  enforcement.  1  think  we  have  moved 
mightily  in  tiiis  direction  of  Uie  proper 
iise  of  land 

We  have  tliese  Federal  proposals  I 
wonder  how  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
or  the  gentleman  from  Washington  or 
anyone  else  here  might  feel  if  the  F>ed- 
eral  lands  of  that  area  were  now  going  to 
be  reviewed  outside  the  State  to  see 
wliether  the  State  coiUd  use  these  lands 
or  not?  The  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
has  Federal  lands  in  his  State.  He  is 
environmentally  oriented,  but  I  do  not 
think  lie  would  want  to  say  that  hla  State 
cannot  utilize  these  lands  until  we  had 
gone  to  Iowa  to  let  him  use  these  lands. 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  win  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that,  while  I  eupixnl  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  trying  (o  ascertain  just  what 
the  situation  is.  It  is  dimcult  to  draft 
laws  applicable  to  all  50  States.  My  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  has  a  bni  to 
prohibit  strip  mining,  lande  were  des- 
ecrated But  if  tlie  same  law  were  to 
apply  to  Wyoming,  we  would  have  8.000 
people  out  of  a  Job. 

T  say  that  a  State  which  gets  90  per- 
cent of  Oil  royalties  on  Federal  leases 
returned  to  the  State  might  warrant. 
such  as  Alaska,  this  amendment,  and  it 
would  not  be  applicable  to  Arizona  or 
New  Jersey,  or  to  Iowa  or  Wyoming.  We 
are  50  different  States  with  50  different 
set-s   of   circumstances 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  all  of 
the  time,  but  in  order  to  develop  some 
legislative  history.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, If  they  would  both  respond  to  this 
question:  Tlie  subject  before  us,  of 
course,  is  the  Ddall-Saylor  amendment. 
Both  of  you  having  served,  as  have 
others,  on  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
C'on-mission  and  you,  Mr.  ^spikkli.  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  Environmental  Sub- 
committee of  Uie  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  the  content  of  the  amendment, 
\^-hlch  is  under  consideration  during  this 
debate  cannot  be  considered  before  the 
committee  as  we  consider  the  national 
land-use  policy  legislation  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Public  Land  Law- 
Review  Commission?  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  to  give  me  a  response. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  and  may  I  say  that  It 
is  being  so  considered.  Alaska  is  a  part 
of  the  Union,  and  any  land  planning 
program  either  for  public  land  or  gen- 
eral purpose  land  use  which  is  before  our 
committee,  Alaska  is  to  be  Included,  and 
there  is  no  need  in  the  world  to  put  this 
additional  Planning  Commission  on  the 
back  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  And.  it  will  be 
the  intention  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  to  give  consideration  to  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. And,  may  I  say  in  response  to  my 
good  friend  from  Wyoming,  Wyoming 
gets  a  certain  percentage  of  all  these 
mineral  revenues  just  like  Colorado  does. 
We  do  not  have  to  bear  the  bmtJen  trf 
any  additional  Planning  Commission  ex- 
cept that  which  may  apply  to  the  Nation 
as  such.  

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  please  respond? 

Mr  KYL.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Colorsido.  These  are  the  thlngB 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  fol- 
lowing one  of  the  recommendatlonB  of 
the  Ptiblle  Land  Law  Review  Comnnis 
slon  aent  to  us  for  consideration.  These 


are  the  things  he  says  the  Secretary 
should  consider  in  planning  the  use  of 
land:  T^ie  intttxllaciplinary  approaclv. 
giving  priority  to  tiie  «to8i«naUan  of 
areas  of  ctiticai  envtronmental  ooDcern. 
rely,  to  the  extent  it  is  available,  on  the 
inventory  ot  the  national  resource  lajids 
and  their  resources,  oonsider  all  present 
and  potential  ttses  of  the  lands  and  con- 
sider tlie  relative  scarcity  of  the  values 
involved  and  the  availabUity  of  alterna- 
tive means  loeludlng  the  laeed  for  re- 
cycling and  sites  for  realization  of  those 
values — 

Consider  the  reUtive  scarcity  erf  Ute  vmliies 
involved  MMl  the  ftvulatolUij  of  &I terns '.M'e 
niewK — 

Weigb  loug-term  public  lienefits  acatitst 
more  immediate  local  or  Individual  bene- 
fits— 

Couslder  the  r^qnlremetits  of  applicable 
poUxitloo  control  lews — 

of  aD  sorts. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  which 
the  Secretary  believes  ought  to  be  ap- 
I^lied  to  the  public  lands  and  the  oom- 
inittee  is  now  considering  this  act  which, 
for  lack  of  a  better  title,  can  be  called 
the  Organic  Land  Use  Act. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  Uie  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  woids. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  witli 
later  est  to  the  debate  here  with  regard 
to  the  amendment  that  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  <Mr 
Udalli  and  myself. 

Maxiy  of  you  in  the  Chamber  heard 
the  minority  leader  speak  of  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  with  regard  to  this 
bill.  I  would  hke  to  read  for  your  benefit 
a  portion  of  a  message  which  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  this  Congress  <ki  the  6tb  day 
of  February  1971.  On  page  12  of  House 
Document  92-M  appearr  Uie  foUowlng 
language: 

Pedeml  public  l&Dd<  oomprtae  approxi- 
mately on«- third  of  tlie  nattoo's  laad  mrea 

.  .  m  s  sense,  it  la  tbe  "breatltlng  apace"  of 
the  natloa. 

Tbie  public  iMids  beloEig  to  all  AiiaeTlcan&. 
They  are  part  of  Uxe  heritage  and  the  birth- 
right ot  every  citizen  ...  we  deal  with  these 
lands   as  trustees   for  the   future 

And  than  the  President  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  largest  part  of  these  lands  lies  m 
Alaska.  And  then  the  President,  speaking 
of  oil  devdopment,  says: 

Deveslopment  cd  oU  in  Alaska  can  bring 
benefits,  but  it  could  also,  if  ungulded  and 
unplanned.  deq>ciU  the  last  and  greateet 
American   wHdemess. 

We  should  aet  now.  tn  cloee  cooperation 
with  the  State  at  Alaaka.  to  develcp  a  octn- 
prehenslve  land  use  plan  for  the  Federal 
lands  in  Alaslca.   .   . 

Such  a  plan  should  take  account  of  the 
needs  and  asplratlooa  of  the  native  people, 
the  Importance  of  balanced  economic  devel- 
opment, and  the  apeclal  need  for  malntalntng 
and  protecting  the  unique  nattiral  heritage  of 
Alaeka. 

That  is  what  our  President  asked  us 
to  do.  That  is  wliat  we  have  done  in  the 
Udall-Sayior  amendment. 

You  heard  bbe  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  get  up  and  say  that  land-use 
planning  ought  to  be  bandied  In  special 
legialation.  Tbx  gcQi^einac  iram  Iowa 
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(Mr.  Ktl)  said  land  use  planning  ought 
to  be  handled  in  special  legislation.  But 
some  of  us  have  read  some  of  the  legis- 
lation they  have  introduced,  and  on  the 
3th  day  of  April  of  this  year  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
AspofALL)  for  himself,  Mr.  Barikg,  Mr. 
Udall,  and  Mr.  Kyl.  introduced  H.R. 
7211.  and  that  bill  provides,  among  oth- 
er things,  a  special  Joint  Federal-State 
Natural  Resources  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  for  Alaska.  There  is 
also  land-use  planning  provided  for  the 
other  States  In  other  legislation  before 
the  committee.  But  in  their  bill,  H.R. 
7211,  they  ask  for  a  special  commission 
for  land-use  planning  in  Alaska.  And 
what  we  are  saying  in  the  smiendment 
that  we  have  offered  is  that  there  is  an 
unusual  situation  In  Alaslca. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chalrmaii.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  if 
that  is  not  exactly  what  the  Public  Land 
Review  Commission  said — which  Is 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado  <Mr  Aspinalli  on 
which  we  both  sit — that  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  the  situation  is  entirely  different 
in  regard  to  planning  for  the  future,  and 
called  for  a  separate  commission. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct;  Alaska 
has  a  very  different  setup,  and  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr  AspiNALL)  made  a  survey,  we  on 
that  Commission  came  back  and  said 
there  should  be.  for  the  State  of  Alaska, 
a  special  Land  Use  Planning  Commission. 

You  heard  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Mbeds)  say 
that  land  use  planning  should  be  taken 
up  in  separate  legislation  If  this  bill 
were  what  he  said,  the  settlement  of  giv- 
ing the  Natives  some  land,  and  giving 
them  some  money,  is  all  that  is  needed 
m  this  legislation.  Instead  of  trying  to 
cover  all  the  things  it  does.  Then,  this 
amendment  would  not  be  germane,  but 
they  went  far  beyond  a  settlement  baaed 
only  on  land  and  money,  and  Included 
many  other  things. 

That  is  why  the  Chair  had  to  rule 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  cMr.  Udall  »  is  ger- 
mane, and  it  should  be  adopted. 

Mr  UDALL.  We  have  been  told  that 
we  should  wait  for  general  legislation. 
But  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the  agenda 
of  our  committee.  Is  there  any  hope  or 
any  schedule  or  any  possibility  that  this 
general  legislation  will  be  enacted  this 
year? 

Mr  SAYLOR  There  is  absolutely  no 
hope  that  the  legislation  of  that  type 
can  t>e  enacted  this  year. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Next  year,  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  much  of  the  damage  we 
sure  trying  to  forestall  will  already  be 
done. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  A  great  deal  of  the  dam- 
age we  are  trying  to  forestall  could  hap- 
pen between  this  time  and  the  time  we 
get  the  bill  out  ot  our  committee  next 
year 

I  Just  want  to  say  another  thing.  Tlie 
gentleman   from  Washingt(xi  said  bow 


much  land  the  Federal  Oovemment  had 
taken  out  or  withdrawn.  He  said  I  gave 
some  figures  about  how  much  land  was 
below  the  1.000- foot  level. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  a  lot  of  land  in 
national  forests  that  are  withdrawn,  ap- 
proximately 20  million  acres  is  above 
1.000  feet. 

The  level  of  a  lot  of  the  wildlife  pre- 
serves are  above  1,000  feet. 

A  great  deal  of  the  areas  in  the  national 
parks  are  above  1.000  feet. 

In  case  anybody  has  not  seen  it,  do  you 
know  that  the  highest  peak  in  America — 
a  greac  deal  of  Mount  McKinley  National 
Park  IS  well  above  1,000  feet. 

So  la  a  lot  of  Pet.  4  above  1.000  feet. 

A  great  deal  of  that  72  million  acres 
tiiat  the  Federal  Oovemment  now  has  is 
above  1.000  feet  in  elevation. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  adopted 
because  it  is  the  last  great  hope  we  will 
ever  have  of  trying  to  save  Alaska  from 
what  has  happened  in  the  lower  48  States. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  end  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana   i  Mr.  Waggonker  » . 

Mr  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  1 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs yielding  to  me. 

I  suppose  we  all,  if  we  had  our  way. 
would  do  this  a  little  bit  differently.  But 
since  1867  it  seems  we  have  been  argu- 
ing here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  about  what  should  be  done. 

The  distingiilshed  ranking  minority 
Member,  a  moment  ago  said  that  the 
President  In  February  made  mention  of 
the  fact  that  these  pipelines,  values, 
lands  and  minerals,  belong  to  all  of  the 
people — euid  he  is  exactly  right.  But  I 
want  to  point  out  that  some  of  these 
values  belong  mider  protective  obliga- 
tions that  are  ours  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Native  Alaskans. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  40  mil- 
lion acre  figure  is  arbltrarj'  and  the  $925 
million  compensation  figure  is  arbitrary. 
But  at  last  it  is  something  that  the  com- 
mittee lias  agreed  on  and  no*  the  Con- 
gress can  agree  on. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  delay  any 
longer.  It  is  time  to  settle  these  claims. 
If  one  does  not  think  that  it  is,  then 
we  can  wait  until  the  year  2071  comes 
along — 100  years  from  now — and  we  will 
find  the  award  tripled,  and  perhaps  even 
more  expensive  than  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  go  ahead 
and  settle  this  claim  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  Udall  amendment.  We  should  get  on 
with  this  settlement. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  for  his  contribution. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  made  cer- 
tain recommendations    I  would  like  to 


suggest  to  my  friend  that  the  planning 
operation  that  is  provided  In  the  Udall 
amendment  is  not  one  of  these  w  Uch  luw 
been  considered  by  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission.  Neither  has  it  been 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

If  it  were  brought  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  we,  of 
course,  would  give  it  our  consideration. 

There  Ls  no  reason,  even  though  that 
recommendation  was  stated  as  It  waa 
in  the  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission — there  is  no  reason  why 
the  State  of  Alaska  should  not  be  treated 
like  all  her  sister  States  in  regard  to  the 
matter  that  is  now  before  us. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  what  is  In- 
volved here  is  the  settlement  of  Native 
claims. 

In  closing  this  debate,  let  me  read  the 
following  letter  which  is  dated  October 
4,  1971,  from  Hon.  Rogers  Morton,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior : 

US      DrPAHTMBNT    OF    THE    InTXRIOK. 

Washington,  DC.  October  4, 1971. 
Hon    Wayne  N    Aspinau,. 

Osairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  House  o/  Representatives. 
Washington,    DC 

Dear  Mh  Ckaibman  :  I  note  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has 
reported  favorably  H  R  10367,  with  amend- 
tuents.  a  bill  "To  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  Natives,  and 
for  other  purposes  " 

I  appreciate  the  long  hours  of  conscien- 
tious deliberations  devoted  to  this  bill  by 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  members  of  the  full  Interior 
Commute*. 

You  are  to  be  con^atulated  for  your  efforts 
In  settling  this  complex  problem  of  equity 
far   our   Native   Americana. 

The  Administration,  on  April  8th  of  this 
year,  submitted  Its  own  bill  to  the  Congress 
I H  R.  7432)  which  was  given  careful  con- 
sideration by  your  Committee  Speaking  for 
the  Administration.  I  can  and  do  notify  you 
that  H.R  103fi7,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee, will  meet  our  objectives,  and  urge  that 
It  be  acted  upon  favorably  by  the  full  House. 
Sincerely   yours. 

R<:)GEiU!   Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 

May  I  state  that  the  Honorable  Rogers 
Morton  was  a  valued  member  of  our 
committee  for  6  years.  He  understands 
what  is  Involved  not  only  in  this  legisla- 
tion but  also  in  the  committee  procedure. 
He  understands  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
into  some  agreement  the  very  great  dif- 
ferences that  exist  in  any  legislation  such 
as  this.  It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  the 
Udall -Saylor  amendment  will  not  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  State  of  Alsu^ka, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  Natives  who.  after  all,  are  the  ones 
to  be  considered  in   this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  <Mr.  Udall*  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annomiced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

TEIXm     VOT«     WITH     Cl.JCMMJS 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr  Chairman,  1  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 
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Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Udali,  Aspinall,  Halky,  and 
Saylor. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  178.  noes 
217.  not  voting  35,  as  follows; 

(Roll    No    3121 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES — 178 


Abzug 
Alexander 
Anderson.  HI. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Bennett 
Blester 
Blngbam 
Boland 
Brademas 
Bniikley 
Brown.  Mlrh. 
Broyhlll.  NC. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cleveland 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlln 
Danielson 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Pellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dtngell 
Dunobue 
Dow 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Erlenbom 
Each 

Eshleman 
Fuscell 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Prenzel 
Frey 

Oallflanakls 
Olalmo 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Aboureak 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunslo 
Archer 
Ash brook 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
BfKich 

Hfll 

Hernland 

belts 

Bfvlll 

BlftKgl 

Blackburn 

Btantoa 

B<JKgS 

Boiling 

Bow 


OlbboDS 

Oold  water 

Qoodllng 

Orasso 

Green,  Pa 

Gross 

Oubser 

Gude 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hnrsha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W   Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hlllls 

Hungate 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jones,  Tenn 

Kasteumeler 

Keating 

Keith 

Koch 

Kyros 

LegRett 

Lent 

Long.  Md. 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McKlnney 

Mardonald. 

Mass 
Madden 
MallUard 
Melcher 
Miller.  Calif 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mtnlsh 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 
Moorhead 
MoBher 
Muss 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Obey 
OHara 
O  Konskl 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 

Preyer.  N  C 
Puclnskl 
CJule 

Rallsback 
Randall 

NOES— 217 

Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burke.  Mass 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burhson.  Mo 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey.  NY. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cellar 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H 
Clawson,  Del 
CUy 
ColUar 
Collins,  lU. 


Rangel 
Rees 
Held.  NY, 

ROIIBS 

Riegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rjgers 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Scberle 

Srhe\ier 

Schneebell 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

S'.kes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton. 

J.  wailam 
Steele 
Stelger.  Wis 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Teague.  Calif 
Thompson   Ga 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Udall 

Van  Deerhn 
Vaiider  Jagt 
Vanlk 
\'eys#»y 
Virfonto 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware 
■*:  halen 
Whalley 
WhltPhnrst 
Wicglns 
Williams 
Wydler 
Yates 

Young,  Fla. 
Yc'ung.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Ziun 
Zwach 


Col  mer 

Cotter 

Crane 

Daniel.  Va 

Daniels.  N.J 

Davis,  Oa 

DavU.  8  C 

de  la  OarKa 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Findley 

Fisher 

Forsythe 

Fountain 


Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 


Oaydos 
Oettys 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
OrllDn 
Grlfnths 
Orover 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hammer- 
srhmldl 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash, 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Wa£h 
Hogan 
Hoimeld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Icbord 

Jacobs 

Jamian 

Jotinaon.  Calif, 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  NC 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczyiukl 

Kuykendall 

Kyl 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Link 

Lloyd 

Lujan 


McClory 
McClure 
McCoUlster 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Matsuua^a 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 
Mills.  Md. 
Miuk 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
MoMtgomerj" 
Morgan 
Murphy 
Murphy. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

ONelll 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Podell 
Poll 
Powell 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
Qulllen 


ni 

N  Y 


Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblaon.  NT. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Si  Germain 

Satlerfleld 

Schmltz 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stelger.  Ariz 

Stubblefleld 

Sluckey 

S\'mington 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Tlernan 

Waggonner 

White 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 


NOT  VOTING — 36 


Arends 

Belcher 

Blatnik 

Broomfield 

Corman 

Culver 

Dent 

Derwluskl 

Dlggs 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  La 

Flynt 


Ford,  Gerald  R 

Prellnghuysen 

Garmatz 

Halperu 

Harvey 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hlcka,  Mass 

Hutchinson 

Kee 

Long.  La, 

McCloskey 


Mathls,  Ga. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Morae 

Patm&n 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Purcell 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stephens 
Thompson.  N  J 
UUman 


So  the  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

coMMrrrrx  amendments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee   amendments: 

Page  34,  line  16,  strike  "(f)". 

Page  36,  line  21,  atnke  •'regional"  and  in- 
sert "region". 

Page  36,  after  line  24,  Insert  a  new  para- 
graph (2)  as  follows,  and  renumber  succeed- 
ing paragraphs: 

"12)  In  the  event  that  the  total  number  of 
acres  selected  within  a  regloii  pursuant  to 
section  9  exceeds  the  percentage  of  the  re- 
duced forty  million  acres  allotted  to  that  re- 
gion pursuant  to  subsection  (J)  (1 )  (B) ,  that 
region  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
lands  under  this  subsection  (J).  For  each 
region  so  affected  the  difference  between  the 
acreage  calculated  pursuant  to  subsection 
( J )  ( 1 )  ( B )  and  the  acreage  selected  pursuant 
to  section  9  shall  b«  deducted  from  the 
acreage  calculated  under  subsection  (J)(l) 
(C)  for  the  remaining  regions  who  wUl  select 
lands  under  this  subsection  i  J ) .  The  reduc- 
tions shall  be  apportioned  among  the  re- 
maining regions  so  that  each  region's  share 


of  the  total  reduction  bears  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  total  reduction  as  the  total  land 
area  In  that  region  (as  calculated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (J).(2)(A)  bears  to  the  total 
land  area  In  all  of  the  regions  whose  allot- 
ments are  to  be  reduced  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  " 

Pa!ge  40,  line  22.  strike  the  quote  marks 
at   the  end  of  the  line. 

Page  41.  line  13.  strike  "rights."  and  insert 
"rights  as  provided  in  section  11(1).". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

amendment    OFTERED    by    MB.    ASPINALL 

Mr    ASPINALL.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Aspinall:  Page 
1.  line  6.  after     Sec.  2",  strike  out  "(a)". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OrmiED    BT     MR      ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Aspinall  Page 
13.  line  25  strike  out  "provisions  of  this 
section",  and  at  the  end  of  line  26  Insert 
"provisions  of  this  section". 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
amendment  orrxKEE  bt  mr   cross 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gross  Page  2 
line  21,  after  the  word  "Act",  strike  out  the 
words  "Is  intended  to"  and  insen  the  word 
"shall". 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr,  Chairman,  I  shall  not 
take  5  minutes  I  would  hope  that  the 
Committee  would  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

It  substitutes  for  "is  intended  to"  the 
word  "shall"  and  this  section  of  the  bill 
will  then  read  as  follows : 

(4)  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  replace 
or  diminish  any  right,  privilege,  or  obliga- 
tion of  Alaska  Natives  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  of  Alaska — ■ 

And  so  on  and  so  forth. 

I  do  not  understand  what  the  commit- 
tee meant  when  it  said  "intended  to." 
That  is  language  usually  reserved  for  a 
report.  For  the  last  2  days  committee 
members  have  expressed  their  undjing 
concern  for  the  Natives  of  Alaska  If 
they  mean  what  they  say  they  will  accept 
"shall"  to  make  this  provision  of  the  bill 
mandatory. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  distinguished 
friend  from  Iowa  has  observed  what  I 
think  is  a  shortcoming.  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  this  amendment  and  I  suggest 
that  it  be  accepted. 

Mr.  GFIOSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Does  the  minority  accept  it? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIQE31  of  Artzoixa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Needless  to  say. 
I  have  neither  the  judgment  nor  courage 
to  defy  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  We 
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accept  the  sentlemjuis  kmendment  on 
Xhis  side. 

Mr.  QROSS.  I  ttiank  the  gentlfjnan 
from  Artzona. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  lo%'A. 

The  amendment  was  axreed  to. 
AMrKDwrrrr  oivn-KPu  kt  ■tu    vrtsonrro 

Mr  VTGORITO  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  • 

AmerxlTnent  olTernel  by  Mr  Vicouto  On 
page  2.  Ujae  4,  Btrlke  "torty-  and  UMsert   •ten 

On  page  36,  line  9   strike   'Inrt.y'   «iul  Uissert 

"t^Tl" 

On  page  36.  line  19,  strike  "forty"  a.nd  In- 
aert,  ~t*n" 

On  paffe  F7.  line  2  strike  "torty"  and  lii- 
sen,     teji". 

Mr.  VK30RITO.  Mr  Chairman.  I  shall 
not  take  the  full  5  minuCet^.  My  amend- 
ment is  very  brief  But  before  I  continue 
with  the  discussion  of  my  amendment  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  conunit- 
tee  for  the  tremendous  amount  of  work 
that  they  have  done. 

If  it  is  the  wtU  and  the  wisdom  of  Uiis 
House  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tives, this  is  probably  the  bill  that  should 
be  paned.  They  have  done  a  truly  great 
job 

I  would  esi>ecially  like  to  single  out 
my  good  friend  aad  colieatrue.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  (Mr  Bxcicu)  who 
tuu  done  a  wonderful  job  This  is  what 
I  would  call,  in  his  successful  efforts  to 
get  this  bill  through,  bringing  home  the 
bacon. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  VTGORITO.  T  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman,  1 
am  highly  pleased  that  the  gentleinan 
from  Pennsylvania  has  commented  upon 
the  outstanding  performance  of  our  col- 
league, Lhe  gentleman  from  Alaska  Our 
distinguished  colleagtje.  Nick  Bkcich.  has 
done  an  exceptionally  fine  job  In  puttins 
together  the  interests  of  the  many  varied 
grotips  in  Alaska  and  tn  getting  agree- 
ment on  this  bill.  I  certainly  want  to 
join  the  (rentlennm  In  his  well -deserved 
salute  to  the  fine  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Alaska.  Mr  Bkctch. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  VTOORITO  I  >-leld  to  oar  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  'Mr  AlbebtV 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  has  ever  done  more  for  his 
State  in  his  first  session  of  his  first  term 
In  the  CongrresB  than  the  distinguished 
and  hard-working,  consdejitlous,  nr\'er- 
say-die  gentleman  from  Alaska.  ITicac 
BEcirF. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  VTOORITO.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  CaJifomia. 

Mr  BURTON.  Mr.  Chaixtnan,  I  too 
wouW  liite  to  aaaodate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  In  the  well, 
ttte  venUeman  from  rmiMjIriritii  <Mr. 
VicoaiTO).  and  ttw  cenUeman  from 
Oklabonia  iMr  ENK>irmoir> ,  and  tho« 
of  our  dlstlnrutehed  Speaker,  Mr.  Albmt. 


I  think  we  should  also  pay  due  trUnite 
to  one  of  the  finest  men  who  has  erer 
graced  this  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, one  whoae  heart  Is  a«  big 
08  his  head  is  wtoe,  our  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wa.^hlngton 
•  Mr.  Meeds)  wha  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ala-ska  ^Mr,  Begkh'.  has 
literally  given  almost  every  waking 
moment  of  his  time  to  tlie  con.~;truitU)n 
of  this  legislation 

In  closing.  I  .should  like  to  add  my  per- 
sonal praise  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Ala.ska  <Mr   BEOirni 

CongreKsnian  Becich's  di.splny  of  legis- 
lative skill  and  tenacity  wa.s  the  primary 
factor  in  the  successful  re.suJl  achieved 
today. 

Seldom  in  the  histor>  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  a  new  Member  dem- 
onstrated such  a  firm  grasp  of  the  legis- 
lative proces.s  The  Alaska  Natives  livinK 
today  and  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren— for  generations  to  come — owe 
Congressman  BECim  a  great  debt  of 
graUtude. 

Mr  OROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
genltenan  yield? 

Mr  VTGORITO  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  After  all  that  vocalirtng 
what  is  your  amendnaent.  if  I  may  ask? 

Mr  VIOORITO  My  amendment  Ls 
very  simjHe.  Instead  of  giving  the  Natlve.s 
40  million  acres  it  reduces  it  down  to  10 
million  acres.  Instead  of  800  acres  per 
Native,  it  gives  them  ab»out  200  acres  per 
NaUve.  And  I  would  like  to  say  Uiat  In 
this  rare  instance  finally  I  agree  with 
one  of  the  chamber  of  commerces,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Alaska  Is  in 
favor  of  the  10  million  acres  ALso  the  10 
million  acre  figure  was  used  last  year 
when  the  Senate,  in  their  occa.'jlonal  wis- 
dom, brought  in  a  bill  containing  10  mU- 
liou  acres.  I  Ijelieve  that  i.s  a  sufficient 
numl>er  of  acres 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VIOORITO  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Could  we  then  not 
appropriately  call  this  the  cii.iinber  of 
commeroe-UJS.  Senate-Vigorito  amend- 
ment ? 

Mr.  VTGORITO  I  would  not  want  to 
go  on  record  as  favoring  such 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

Mr  A8PINALL.  Mr  Chairman.  T  ri.se 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  caii 
understand  very  well  the  position  taken 
by  my  friend.  Uie  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania <Mr.  ViGORiTot  It  was  not  bo 
long  ago  that  I.  too,  would  have  agreed 
that  perhapB  the  figure  was  appropriate. 
However,  things  have  changed  since 
then  It  is  a  compromise  t\guie  that  we 
have  arrived  at  after  many  months  of 
hard  work,  and  we  came  out  with  40  mil- 
lion acres  as  an  equltaliie  award. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ViooMTO)  offered  the  araeodmait 
In  co«mnittee,  and  it  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated.  I  woald  ask  my  colleagues  tn 
the  Honse  to  ¥ote  down  the  amendment. 
Mr  STETGEai  of  Arizona  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


I  would  simply  try  to  make  It  very 
dear  to  those  of  axy  coUeBCncs  on  this 
sMe  Off  the  aisle  who  mlgM  be  teaiiited 
to  support  what  .seems  to  be  a  Fery  abn- 
pie  adhistment  in  the  mathejnatk;s  of 
this  situation,  by  saying  to  them  that 
having  been  a  party  to.  as  far  as  I  know, 
all  of  the  negotiations  concerning  this 
matter  between  the  State  of  Alaska,  the 
White  Hou.se,  the  Department,  the  Na- 
tives, and  our  committee,  that  we  made 
the  very  best  possible  negotiated  arrange- 
ment we  could  make. 

For  us  to  blindly  discard  It  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  with  no  more 
Justification  than  we  have  been  given 
would  be.  I  mieht  add,  less  than  respon- 
sible whicli  I  think  wouJcl  b<"  a  generous 
way  to  say  it  — and  would  destroy  the 
prosperts  of  the  bill's  passage  into  law. 
I  urge  you,  hiTwever  beguiled  you  are 
by  the  diminished  acrea^Te  do  not  be 
smluced 

Mr  TAYLOR  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  sUike  out  the  last  woid 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
t'^e  amendment. 

Two  years  ago  I  Joined  other  raenabei^ 
of  the  House  Indian  Affair.s  Subcommit- 
tee in  visiting  many  Native  villages  of 
Alaska.  We  found  towns  or  villages  with 
dirt  streets  and  basinesse.s  and  framed 
hou-see  There  was  much  poverty.  Yet  the 
Native  people  were  proud  of  their  vllla^s 
and  their  home.s  and  their  hunting  lands. 
Tiie  climate  does  not  pemut  tlie  farming 
or  raising  of  gardens  Vet  the  Natives 
live  off  the  land  which  provides  hunting. 
We  must  not  forpet  that  the  natlwes 
occupied  Ala.ska  before  the  white  man 
came  aaid  before  our  country  purcltased 
.Maska  from  Russia.  The  Natives  have 
what  is  called  aboriginal  title  to  the 
lands  they  occupy.  Aboriginal  title  per- 
mits them  to  occupy  the  land  witliout 
disturbances  from  anyone  except  the 
Government,  but  aboriginal  title,  which 
Ls  based  on  adverse  posse.s.sion.  is  not 
good  against  the  Government  The  Oov- 
emxnent  may  decide  whether  the  Natives 
should  get  recognized  legal  title  to  some 
cr  all  oi  the  land  they  claim  The  Natives 
claim  aboriginal  title  to  almost  all  of 
Ah^slta  Tlie  claim  has  r»t  been  proved 
or  disproved 

A  legl^lntive  .solution  to  tliese  <'inim« 
i.s  preferable  to  a  Judicial  solution,  be- 
cau.se  htigatlon  would  take  too  long, 
would  be  costly,  and  would  delay  the 
economic  development  of  Alaska  for 
many  years  The  bill  before  as  today 
represents  much  work  and  many  com- 
promises. When  we  were  in  Alaska  2 
years  ago.  a  solution  aeemed  almost  hope- 
less The  Natives  were  demanding  more 
than  the  bill  provides.  The  State  of 
Alaska,  busine.ssmen.  and  chamtiers  of 
commerce  there  were  washing  their 
hands  of  anj-  responsibility  in  the  matter 
They  took  the  position  that  satisfying  the 
Natives'  claims  was  entirely  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government. 

Since  that  time,  compromises  have 
been  made  and  the  Mil  has  been  Ira- 
proved  In  many  ways.  Tlie  land  claim 
was  reduced  from  60  million  to  40  million 
acres  The  State  agreed  to  pay  through 
an  ofl  royalty  |500  million— more  than 
one -half  of  the  total  money  Involved  In 
the  settlement. 
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Now  I  would  like  to  commend  Chair- 
man Haley  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  and  our 
colleague  from  Alaska  on  the  diligent 
labors  that  have  gone  Into  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  legislation  before  us  I  have 
never  seen  a  committee  work  harder  in 
an  effort  to  find  the  right  answer  to  a 
complicated    problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  'Mr.  Vioorxto). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  omniED  BT   MR    DINCELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
itu  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dinceul  On 
page  19,  between  lines  8  and  9,  Insert  the 
following: 

■•(3)  At  such  time  a.s  all  selections  have 
heci\  made  pursuant  to  this  section  on  St. 
George  and  St  Paul  islands,  Aleutians,  the 
Secretary,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Commerce,  shall  deter- 
mine If  any  such  selection  will  adversely 
atTect  any  activities  carried  out  pursuant  to 
the  Interim  Convention  on  the  Conservation 
of  North  Pacific  Fur  Seals,  dated  February  9. 
1957  and  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1966  on  such 
Wands  with  respect  to  the  conservation  and 
protection  of  fur  seals  and  other  wUdllfe 
resources.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
conveyance  pursuant  to  section  11  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  surface  esute  of  any  land 
selected  within  St.  George  Island  or  St.  Paul 
Lsland  would  have  such  an  adverse  effect. 
the  Secretary  shall  purchase  at  fair  market 
value,  or  reserve  to  the  United  States,  such 
interesu  (Including  easements)  In  the  se- 
lected land  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  such  conservation  and 
protection  activities.  In  the  case  of  any  res- 
ervation made  under  the  preceding  sentence. 
(A)  the  patent  Issued  pursuant  to  section  11 
with  respect  to  the  land  concerned  shall  be 
subject  to  such  interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  (B)  the  Secretary  shall  pay  Just  com- 
pensation to  the  Native  village  or  Native  con- 
cerned for  any  interests  m  land  selected  by 
that  village  or  Native  which  are  so  reserved 
to  the  United  States  " 

Page  19.  line  9,  strike  out  "(S)"  and  In- 
sert "(4)  ". 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  Uttle 
earlier  I  offered  an  amendment  to  pro- 
tect all  of  the  wildlife  refuges  in  the  State 
of  Alaska.  The  committee  in  its  wisdom 
refused  to  accept  the  amendment,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  wisdom  of 
the  committee. 

But  I  want  to  bring  before  this  tx)dy 
at  this  time  a  particular  set  of  circum- 
stances which  deserves  more  careful  oon- 
sideraUon  and  attention   by   this  body. 

I  hold  in  my  hands,  the  interim  con- 
vention on  the  conservation  of  North 
Pacific  fur  seals. 

The  United  States  signed  a  solemn 
treaty  with  Canada,  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Union — and,  of  course,  as  I  say  the 
United  States,  In  that  solemn  treaty,  the 
United  SUtes  luidertook  to  protect  and 
to  conserve  in  concert  with  the  other 
governments  involved  the  North  Pacific 
fur  seals. 

We  agreed  that  we  would  protect  the 
seals.  We  agreed  we  would  protect  their 
habitat. 

My  subcommittee  on  fisheries  on  wild- 
life and  conservation  has  been  consid- 
ering for  some  time  now  legislation  to 
protect  further  the  different  species  of 
marine  mammals. 


The  principal  habitat,  indeed  the  rook- 
eries and  the  areas  where  the  seals  of 
the  North  Pacific  raise  their  young  are  on 
two  islEunds  imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

The  first  Is  the  island  of  St.  George; 
the  second  is  the  island  of  St.  Paul.  We 
are  committed  by  treaty  to  protect  the 
seals  which  raise  their  young  on  these 
two  islands.  These  islands  are  small.  Ac- 
cording to  what  I  could  find,  the  entire 
area  is  going  to  be  selected  by  the  natives 
involved.  That  leaves  us  with  the  situa- 
tion where  failure  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rookeries  will  not  only 
Jeopardize  and  endanger  the  seals,  but 
it  will  also  put  us  in  danger  of  abrogat- 
ing a  treaty  solemnly  signed  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, by  Ru.ssia.  by  Canada,  and  by 
Japan,  and  on  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaty  wiU  occur  a  return  to  sealing  on 
the  high  seas  under  circumstances  where 
the  age  and  sex  of  the  seal  cannot  be 
ascertained  and  where  good  conserva- 
tion practices  cannot  he  applied. 

It  will  do  something  else.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  will  bring  about  a  situation  where 
very  probably  the  Russians,  the  Ca- 
nadians, and  the  Japanese  will  return 
to  high  seas  seahng.  a  pracUce  which 
nearly  wiped  out  the  North  Pacific  fur 
seal. 

The  amendment  does  only  one  simple 
thing.  It  says  that  where  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  otir  treaty  responsibilities, 
the  United  States  in  concert  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  of  Commerce,  and  of 
Interior,  will  determine  whether  or  not 
our  treaty  obligations  are  going  to  be 
abrogated,  or  whether  or  not  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  steps  to  protect  the  North 
Pacific  seals  through  reservation  of  ap- 
propriate interests  in  those  areas.  It  re- 
quires the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior,  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  natives  and 
tn  protecting  the  seals,  will  pay  just  com- 
pensation to  the  natives  for  the  lands 
which  he  sets  aside  or  for  tha  easements 
or  other  interests  in  the  lands  which  he 
takes. 

We  had  a  little  while  back  a  discussion 
of  whether  or  not  we  could  move  bears 
or  whether  we  should  move  people.  The 
answer  is  the  seals  have  been  using  this 
area  to  breed  their  young  for  as  long  as 
men  can  recall — Indeed,  before  men  were 
in  the  area.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
seals  were  there  before  the  Natives  who 
now  occupy  the  island  were  brought  there 
as  forced  or  slave  labor  by  the  Russians. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  moving  the  seals 
because  this  cannot  "Je  done.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  moving  the  Natives,  because 
this  need  not  be  done,  because  seals  oc- 
cupy only  a  small  part  of  the  area. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  protect  by 
this  amendment  treaty  rights  and  treaty 
obligations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Edmoitdson,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dn*GKix  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
has  Just  made  a  statement  that  he  Is 


convinced  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
move  the  Natives  from  these  Islands  to 
accommodate  refuge  needs. 

Mr.  DINOEILL.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  the  gentleman 
satisfied  that  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  the  Natives  would  be  permitted 
to  continue  aa  the  islands  with  ease- 
ments for  refuge  purposes? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  tell  you  that  T  am 
absolutely  determined  that  the  scope  of 
this  amendment  will  be  limited  only  to 
what  is  necessary  to  protect  the  seals 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  It  would  be  possi- 
ble for  the  Natives  to  acqiiire  title  with 
the  easements  &s  a  matter  of  negotia- 
tions? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  well  satisfied  that 
that  is  what  will  happen,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  having  Jiiris- 
diction  over  refuges,  that  is  what  I  intend 
to  see  brought  atwut.  if  the  House 
adopts  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr  BEGICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr  BEGICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  This 
amendment,  like  that  proposed  with  re- 
spect to  wildlife  reftiges,  is  one  which 
subordinates  Native  rights  to  an  extent 
which  is  totally  unacceptable.  If  I  may. 
I  will  state  my  specific  objections  to  this 
amendment. 

First,  this  aimendment.  like  the  wild- 
life refuge  amendment,  is  virtually  an 
authorization  for  Native  relocation.  For 
decades,  the  tiny  communities  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  George  have  coexisted  on 
these  Islands  with  the  fur  seals  whose 
rookeries  Eire  on  the  Islands.  In  one  ac- 
tion, this  amendment  would  empower 
the  Secretary  to  remove  the  village  or 
to  so  limit  their  land  selection  that  thr 
continued  existence  of  the  community 
would  be  meaningless.  This  is  more  than 
a  question  of  simple  priorities,  but  the 
question  of  priority  is  very  clear  in  my 
own  mind.  We  must  not  subordinate  the 
Natives. 

Second,  I  believe  it  is  a  false  and  some- 
what improper  assumption  beneath 
this  amendment  which  relates  to  the 
actions  that  the  St.  Paul  and  St.  George 
Islanders  will  take  with  regard  to  the 
seals.  We  are  dealing  with  i)eople  who 
have,  for  decades,  lived  on  these  islands 
and  protected  these  seal  herds.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  tradition  of  conservation,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Islanders  will  be 
subject  to  all  State  and  Federal  laws 
designed  to  protect  the  environment. 

Third,  the  laws  which  will  be  appUca- 
ble  to  theee  Natives  spedflcaUy  include 
the  Federal  statutory  provision  designed 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  International 
agreonents  for  the  protection  of  the  fur 
seal.  My  faith  In  the  Natives  as  conserva- 
tionists Is  such  that  I  believe  these  laws 
will  be  unnecessary,  but  the  fact  is  that 
they  do  tvsAy. 

Fourth.  Incredibly,  this  amendment  is 
baaed  on  a  procedure  which  totolly  cUs- 
reeartls  Indian  rights  and  p^rtlclpAtiaD. 
It  confers  a  unilateral  right  on  the  Sec- 
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retmij  ml  Interiar  to  talce  any  tends 
which  he  i«els  necesaarr.  I  behev«  Che 
amendment  reveais  lt«clf  as  hartcnUy 
distruflt/ul  «r  StXkrt  Inpot  l»y  aot  even 
incitadinc  ttetlve  rasktente  •mmg  those 
consulted  beCore  action  Is  taken.  This 
lack  9t  adeqaate  due  process  doe«  oo 
credit  to  a  biU  which  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect Native  rlftitc. 

Plf  bh.  tiie  point  ot  much  of  thlx  is  that 
Um  amencknent  is  a  haatilr  drawn,  last 
muuite  attempt  designed  to  seise  an  im- 
mediate opportiHilty.  Such  an  acUon  is 
a  separate  iegtelative  matter,  atxl  de- 
serves more  study  in  order  to  perfect  it 
and  estaiblisii  a  fairer  and  more  sen- 
sitive procedure. 

The  Natives  of  8t..  Paal  and  St.  George 
are  the  potential  losers  In  this  amend- 
ment. I  believe  their  rigiits  are  prior 
Itere  today.  I  luve  that  the  aoieudntent 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  auurman,  will  the 
erntlenuui  yield? 

Mr.  BEQICU.  I  yie^  u>  the  geuUeman 
from  Plorkki. 

Mr.  HALSY.  Regardless  of  who  own^s 
Uie  land,  the  conservation  laws  must  ap- 
ply to  those  area«  m  relation  to  the  seals . 
Ls  tliat  correct? 

Mr  DINQKLJL  That  is  exacUy  correct 

Mr.  HALEY.  So  why  is  the  gfentleman'.s 
amendment  necassary  if  protection  of  the 
seals  is  already  covered  by  the  coc^erva- 
tion  laws  at  our  Nation? 

Ux.  BEOICH.  Ttic  chairman  of  the 
subcomniittee  Is  exactly  correct.  We  have 
discussed  this  point.  Certainly  In  no  way 
does  the  bill  abrogate  the  treaty  rights 
or  duties.  I  thlnJc  for  us  to  pass  a  bill 
that  would  change  the  treaty  would  be 
unbelievable.  There  is  oo  intention  what- 
soever to  change  any  parts  of  that  basic 
txeaty. 

I  think  there  is  a  basic  assumptioti 
that  is  underneath  this  amendment.  It 
would  assume  that  the  Native  people  on 
those  islands,  SCO  of  tliem.  who  have  for 
years — for  years — been  harvesting  the 
seals  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  either  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  or  more  re- 
cently the  Department  of  Commerce 
Under  this  supervision  and  adminlstia- 
tion.  they  have  been  taking  Just  the 
number  of  seals  that  the  Department  has 
required  < 50,000  this  past  year)  to  allow 
the  seal  herd  to  buUd  up  from  a  total  of 
somewhere  around  230,000  in  1911  to  al- 
most 1.300.000  now.  It  would  assume  that 
these  Native  pec^^le  have  no  great  con- 
cern for  conservation  of  the  seal.  In  fact, 
the  Natives  are  those  who  have  the 
greatest  concern.  Their  right  to  the  land 
does  not  change  Just  because  the  seals 
happen  to  be  th  tc.  The  seal  rookery  and 
the  rights  of  the  Natives  are  Intertwined. 
There  is  no  danger  to  the  fur  seals  If 
these  Natives  are  permitted  to  take  their 
land  Just  as  all  the  other  villages  are 
taking  their  land. 

Earlier,  the  Members  defeated  an 
amendment  very  similar  to  this  which 
affected  46  villages  on  wildlife  refuges. 
Now  we  are  down  to  two  villages.  I  say 
thesn  two  \inages  are  Just  as  Important 
as  the  other  4(J  TTiey  ooght  to  be  treated 
equally  and  given  their  rtgtit  to  the  hind 
J  ost  as  the  other  vllhires  are  gtren  their 
right  to  the  land. 


The  Menken  can  be  sore  the  and  berd 
will  be  aiiDwvd  to  exiat.  Tbe  NaUvos  are 
workiag  wMti  (be  cnvliwuBent  and  al- 
kmiag  tbera  to  have  (his  land  will  net 

hurt  the  fur  seals  at  all. 

Mr.  KYl^.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  ren- 
tieman  yietd? 

Mr.  B£OICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYI..  Mr.  Chainnan.  is  this  a 
correct  statement?  Tliere  is  nothing  in 
tills  bill  which  removes  the  Nativee  frooi 
Uie  cover  of  any  Federal  or  State  law  or 
US  treaty  so  far  as  the  seals  and  the 
seal  harvesting  is  concerned? 

Mr.  BBGK'H  The  genUeman  from 
Iowa  is  exactly  eorrect.  Under  this  hill 
all  the  Federal  laws  and  the  treaties  will 
have  to  be  obeyed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   <  Mr.  Duk^cll  > . 

The  amendinent  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KASTENMKIKR  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ri.se  in  support  of  the  Alaskan  NaUve.s 
iSLDd  claims  setUement  legisiatlan.  We 
iK>w  have  the  OHPortonity  to  deal  Justly 
and  generously  with  the  Aiaaka  NaUve^ 
by  honoring  oonunitntents  made  to  them 
in  1884.  when  tlie  Congress,  in  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1S84  establishing  a  terri- 
torial Rovemment  in  Ala-ska.  acknowl- 
edsed  the  Natives'  right  to  lands  in  their 
use,  oecupancy  or  claimed  by  Lhrm.  The 
matter  of  coirveylng  title  lo  the  Natives, 
however,  was  postpooed. 

There  was  no  aiasslve  threat  to  Native 
land  rights  ontil  the  1958  Alaska  State- 
hood Aet  wtiereby  the  State  of  Alaska 
claimed  the  right  to  seiect  103  million 
acrcE  for  the  public  domam.  and  slneo 
then,  has  moved  to  take  over  lands  used 
and  occupied  by  the  Natives.  In  January 
19M.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall.  m 
one  of  his  last  acts,  frone  all  State  selec- 
tlon.s  and  all  mineral  and  oii  leasing  on 
Federal  lands  until  the  Native  claim.s 
were  settled.  At  ttiat  time,  the  State  had 
selected  over  29  mlilion  acres. 

In  chis  Congres.s,  we  can  write  the 
concluding  chapter  to  the  Alaskan  Na- 
Uve  settlement.  This  legislation,  permit- 
ting nature  hikes  to  ctioose  40  miihon 
acres  of  public  lands,  and  guaranteeing; 
a  cash  payment  of  $425  million  over  10 
years  and  $596  million  in  royalties  from 
mineral  production  on  public  lands,  will 
benefit  the  &5.000  Kskmras.  Aleuts,  and 
Indians.  In  particular,  the  40  nulhon- 
acre  settieanent  is  of  vital  importance  to 
Uie  Alaska  Natives  The  land  is  critical 
to  their  way  of  life,  and  only  by  obtain- 
ing Utle  to  a  reascnable  amoant  at  land 
will  titey  posaes  the  base  upon  which  to 
build  a  better  life  In  a  cfaanglos  world. 

While  HM.  10367  provides  a  gjeoeroas 
settlement  to  the  Alaska  Natlvei.  I  am 
not  sure  it  does  justice  to  Alaska's  future. 
'Hiere  is  no  strong  provteian  for  develop- 
ing a  oomprehensive  land  plan  for  the 
future  development  and  oouservation  of 
tlie  State,  and  for  this  reason,  I  have 
cosponsored  the  Udall -Saylor  subsUtuto 
With  the  Native  .settlement  and  the  State 
selection  of  public  lands,  the  Federal 
freeze  on  the  disposal  of  public  land  will 
end.  and  I  fear  that  the  oil  companies. 
mining  tnteroKte  and  land  speculators, 
who  are  impatiently  awaiting  the  passage 


of  the  riaims  legislation,  will  plunge  into 
iiasty  and  unplamied  economic  develop- 
■aenft  of  Aiaaka  that  will  result  In  tiie 
daetnKUoa  el  the  AlnsJfan  wildeniett, 
as  we  know  It  today. 

There  has  been  considerable  ooofu- 
fiion  created  regarding  the  merits  of  the 
substitute  proposal.  It  does  not.  as  some 
claim,  interfere  with  the  Natives'  lattd 
selection  rights.  The  first  18  mlUion 
acres  to  be  chosen  by  the  Natives  would 
proceed  as  HJi.  10367  intends.  Since  tbs 
second  round  of  the  Native  selection  for 
22  million  acres  will  not  begin  until  1984, 
any  national  Interest  study  areas  will  by 
then  have  been  completely  studied  with 
the  future  determined  by  oongTesBlonal 
action.  Thus,  this  will  remove  any  oon- 
flict  between  land  planning  and  the  sec- 
ond srtectlon  by  the  Natives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have  the  chanoe 
to  do  justice  to  Alaska's  Natives  and. 
also,  adopt  rational  land  plaruiing  wliich 
can  be  compatii»ie  with  the  pfeservalion 
of  the  pristine  Alaskan  environment.  Let 
us  not  cast  aside  the  oppoi-tunit^  to  se- 
cure these  twin  obtigatlons 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Chairman,  Alaska  Is 
the  last  great  Federal  domain  in  the 
United  States.  Tlie  original  Federal  land 
camprised  375  million  acres  of  the 
Ala&ksui  land  mass,  but  thi.s  last  frontier 
Is  being  dispoeed  of  all  too  ra^iidly.  HJi. 
10S67  provides  for  a  native  land  settle- 
ment which  would  grant  the  Natives  foil 
title  to  40  milUon  acres  of  the  remain- 
ing Federal  lajuL 

I  support  this  provision  along  with  the 
settlement  formula  for  tl«  Iiuhans,  but 
I  fear  that  there  are  serious  loopholes  for 
abuse  In  the  metl>od  of  disposal  of 
Alaskan  lands 

In  earlier  legislation,  Confrress  granted 
tile  ri^ht  to  103  znillion  acres  to  the  State 
of  Aiaaka  and  now  tiie  Indians  are  re- 
ceiving 40  mMlion  additional  acres.  Most 
of  the  renuiining  Federal  lands  in 
Alaska — now  under  a  freese  order  pre- 
venting disposal— will  soon  be  eaten  up 
by  speculators  and  exploiters.  They  will 
be  competing  in  the  dividing  up  of  the 
remali^ifr  Alaskan  frontier.  The  result 
of  thi.s  competition  wjU  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a  chaotic  land -use  pattern,  "a 
land  rush  " 

H.R.  lOSr?  serves  the  intore.sts  of  the 
Natives,  the  needs  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  rt^source  dcveiopers.  Bnt  the 
prutollc  Interest  of  208  milUon  Americans 
and  the  environmental  protection  of  ttds 
land  have  not  been  considered. 

In  this  new  era  of  public  concem  for 
the  envtronraent,  I  can  not  uiMlerstand 
how  we  can  authorise  ttw  v^-holesale  dis- 
position of  Alaska  public  lands  wiChoot 
overall  plans  that  Include  environmental 
protection  and  the  careful  advance  pro- 
tection of  nationally  stgnlficant  areas  like 
parks  and  wildlife  preserves. 

Ttte  American  peaf>le  have  beoocoe  lis- 
ereasingly  aware  of  the  need  for  more 
parks,  recreation  areas,  and  wllderaess 
prcserve.s.  To  acquire  land  for  fliaae  pur- 
poses the  Federal  Oovenunent  has  had  to 
buy  t>aok,  at  present-day  prices,  land 
which  was  once  part  of  the  piMle  do- 
■Mdn.  Often  preclaiH  wlideraaB  areas 
wlHeh  have  been  sold  away  fran  tbe  pab- 
lic     domata     taav*     been     irrepazmbty 
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damatad  ^  eonuDerdal  devdopment. 
These  lands  hav«  bean  removed  from 
public  UM  foravor.  At  tbla  tUxM  I  feel 
it  would  be  tb«  tMlgbk  of  ImsponslbUity 
to  repeat  tbto  nme  tarpt  of  mkdake  to 
Alaska.  Tbe  IMeral  land  In  Alaiita 
should  recrtve  priority  for  national  needs. 
Two  areas  which  are  particulaiiy  endan- 
gered by  this  bill  are  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Range  and  Mount  McKinley  Na- 
tional Park. 

For  these  reasons  I  c^er  my  strongest 
suivort  to  the  Udall  subaUtute.  This 
substitute  provision  would  designate  78 
miUlon  acres  u  "national  interest  study 
areas."  It  would  also  authorise  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  withdraw  up  to 
an  additional  50  mlllioo  acre*  for  more 
•  national  Interest  study  areas."  This  is 
s  reaaonable.  and  deipaately  needed, 
approach  toward  the  Alaskan  lancfei,  be- 
fore we  allow  haphaaard  developments 
to  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  our  na- 
tional and  environmental  interests. 

The  Udall-Saylor  substitute  would 
also  eataUish  a  temjxM-ary  14-member 
Joint  Ped&al-SUte  Natural  Reeouroe 
and  Land  Use  Planning  Commission  for 
Alaska.  When  either  the  State  or  the 
Natives  w  private  corporations  make  a 
land  selection,  they  would  be  required  to 
submit  before  this  Commission  a  plan  de- 
scribing what  they  Intend  to  do  with  the 
land.  The  Planning  Commission  would 
then  have  6  months  in  which  to  reply  to 
this  proposaL  If  the  CommJation  and 
the  land  apidlcant  disagreed,  the  Issue 
v.ould  be  setUed  In  the  courts. 

I  wofild  also  like  to  emphasize  my  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  the  gentiemau 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dwccu.)  to  protect 
the  «»»^i«t«ng  nft±tnina.i  wildlife  refuges  by 
requiring  the  Natives  and  the  Seeretary 
of  the  Interior  to  work  together  to  main- 
tain these  wilderness  preserves.  Wildlife 
has  been  a  rttmtniahiny  global  treasure. 
Some  areas  of  Alaska  provide  prime  hab- 
itat for  migrating  birds,  including  water- 
fowl, and  alao  caribou,  moose,  and 
wolves  that  exist  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  except  Alaska. 

I  would  Mke  to  see  a  fair,  strong,  and 
balanced  program  for  the  distribution  of 
the  Alaskan  lands.  Abniiit  termination  of 
the  existing  land  freeze  on  unreserved 
public  lands  in  Aiaaka  would  be  hazard- 
ous. If  this  freeae  is  Ufted  without  the 
proper  land-planntag  prtjvlslons,  it 
would  throw  our  Nation's  last  great  unit 
of  public  domain  open  to  immediate  and 
possibly  devastating  dlvosal. 

In  our  legislative  efforts  today,  we  must 
satisfy  the  needs  of  ail  the  people  while 
respecting  the  balance  of  nature  in  our 
la.st  wilderness  frontier  of  Alaska. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  time  to  com- 
mend the  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Alaska.  Nioc  Bwuch,  on  bis  traofo- 
dous  oontilbutiaQ  in  the  dtevdopmsnt  of 
this  leglatatlon  which  has  tremendoos 
impact  on  the  fatme  of  the  Stat*  of 
Alaska.  His  achievement  constitutes  a 
wiant  step  in  moving  tJoe  State  of  Alaska 
toward  its  peteitlal  for  growth  and  ftdl 
deveiopmsBt. 

Mr.  "BOLMXD.  Mir.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  ezprMs  my  support  for  ttie  XJdall-Say- 
kr   amendment.   The   Alaskan   Native 


Claims  Aet,  as  It  iww  stands,  would  throw 
open  to  oommerctal  expMtation  ahnost 
49  mfllion  acres  of  AlasAca's  Federal 
lanth.  The  discovery  of  oil  snd  gas  de- 

poettB-deposKs  so  vast  that  they  left 
drQUng  crews  almost  tlitiudeisUnck  with 
awe— have  already  invited  such  exploita- 
tion. 

The  mindless  plunder  of  our  environ- 
m«it  has  gone  too  far— fouling  our 
waterways,  pillaging  our  f»ests,  driving 
many  spedee  of  wUdllfe  to  the  brink  of 
extinction.  A  Uttie  foresight.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  have  prevented  an  this.  We 
can  exercise  such  fwesight  today  by  en- 
acting the  Udall-Saylor  amendment. 

Thts  amendment  to  no  way  threatens 
the  Native  Claims  Act's  central  provi- 
sion :  granting  40  million  acres  of  Federal 
land  and  $925  million  In  cash  to  Alaskan 
Natives.  This  payment  is  Just  and  long 
ovwdue. 

The  amendment  would  m««ly  direct 
the  Interior  Department  to  Identify, 
within  6  months,  50  mlUlon  acres  oA  the 
greatest  ecological  significance.  This 
doie.  the  Department  would  be  given  5 
years  to  carry  out  a  searching  study  of 
the  tends  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  about  their  use.  Much  of 
Alaska's  timberland  and  tundra  is  the 
last  refuge  tat  vanishing  spedes  of  wild- 
life— the  wolf,  for  example,  or  the  cari- 
bou. Some  land  shows  remarkaUe  pnmi- 
ise  far  recreation  areas,  still  more  for 
wilderness  areas. 

During  the  5-year  study,  Alaska's  Na- 
tive Aleuts,  Indians,  and  Eskimos  could 
freely  proceed  with  the  selection  of  th^ 
lands.  Should  any  of  the  land  they  choose 
be  protected  by  the  Congresa— as  parks, 
wildlife  refuges,  wilderness  areas — ^the 
Natives  would  be  given  equivalent  land 
dsewhere. 

The  amendment  is  eminently  fair  to 

everyone  concerned. 

I  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  RANDAIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
to  oppose  TLB..  10367  known  as  the  Alaska 
Natives  Land  Claims  SetUement  Act  for 
several  reasons,  especially  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Say- 
Loi),  cosponsored  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  .  This  amend- 
ment known  as  the  "national  interest " 
amendment  clearly  Indicated  its  pur- 
pose. The  bill  without  this  amendmrait 
allows  or  permits  the  quick,  hurried  and 
rapid  dmMsal  01  the  existing  Federal 
estate  in  Alaska  leaving  the  general  pub- 
lic as  the  neglected  or  forgotten  group. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  proceed  to 
give  40  mnwon  acres  of  land  as  a  Na- 
tive pillo^jyt^nt  axKl  then  provide  103 
million  acres  as  a  State  aUotmeat,  lecaU- 
Ing  there  are  on^  13S  mUUon  acres  of  In- 
hahttable  land  in  AlaAa.  I  cstnnot  un- 
derstand how  we  can  say  by  allotting 
this  much  land  with  such  a  little  left  we 
are  giving  any  canatderaUcm  to  the  pro- 
tection oC  what  oould  be  called  nation- 
ally -ignifl/^nnt  land. 

Certainly,  there  Is  need  for  some  as- 
mranee  tlwt  Fedsral  lands  win  be  re- 
tained m  what  we  night  oaU  the  "v^o- 
ple's  heritage"  for  such  pui-poees  as: 
New  national  parks.  wlldUfe  refuges, 
forests.  wUd  and  scenic  rivers,  and  tm- 


taln  wildomesB  areas.  XTnder  the  ezlst- 
Ing    bill    their    futm«    has    not    been 

determined.  

There  is  no  assoranoe  these  have  been 
planned  for.  The  Sa^or  ammrtrnMit 
would  have  set  aside  a  reaaonable 
amount  of  land  or  aboot  56  mllUan 
acres  from  which  the  Congress  eoidd  pro- 
vide enough  land  for  the  foregoing  clas- 
sifications. As  it  is  the  State  and  the 
Natives  are  dividing  up  the  best  public 
land.  I  submit  the  American  people 
should  have  some  of  this  prime  land 
before  it  is  all  gone. 

The  Baylor-Udall  amendment  i»t>- 
vlded  for  a  Temporary  Federal-State 
Land  Planning  Commission  to  be  opera- 
tive until  local  Bonlng  boards  come  into 
existence.  I  think  it  is  no*  unreasonable 
to  envisage  that  unless  some  protection 
Is  iwOTided  we  can  expect,  as  one  mem- 
ber described  It,  a  sort  of  gold  rush 
speculatiMi  and  a  kind  of  de^xjUaOon 
that  I  am  sure  n<me  irf  us  want  to 
imagine  or  think  about.  It  is  my  «*!«- 
standing  some  kind  of  a  planning  body 
has  ah-eady  been  endorsed  by  acttoB  of 
the  Alaskan  Legislature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
the  proposed  amendment  was  endorsed 
by  almost  every  major  conservation  or- 
ganization in  America.  Let  us  list  a  few: 
National  WUdUfe  Federation;  Wilder- 
ness Society;  Alaskan  Action  (Commit- 
tee- League  of  Conservation  Voters;  De- 
fenders of  WUdllfe;  American  Institute 
of  Plarmers;  Sierra  Club;  Environmental 
Action;  Audubon  Society;  Citizens  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources;  WUdllfe 
National  Institute,  and  the  National 
Rifie  Association.  This  group  formed 
what  is  known  as  the  Alaskan  C^oalition. 
They  concluded  that  the  Saylor  amend- 
ment was  at  this  moment  the  highest 
priority  of  the  entire  conservation  move- 
ment in  America. 

To  me  it  makes  sense  that  the  Con- 
gress should  be  able  to  say  that  before 
granting  the  State  an  allotment  of  104 
million  acres,  certain  lands  of  national 
significance  such  as  the  Gates  of  The 
Arctic  National  Park  should  be  removed 
from  SUte  selection  until  or  after  it  has 
been  evaluated  fCM-  possible  Federal  re- 
tention. 

To  repeat  Mr.  Chairman,  upon  the 
failure  of  the  principal  amendment  which 
would  have  made  this  bill  acceptable.  I 
cannot  support  it  on  final  passage.  Some- 
one either  in  debate  or  in  our  corre^xin- 
dence  has  said  this  land-planning 
amendment  would  cast  a  false  light  upon 
the  Natives  ability  to  manage  their  land. 
As  I  recall  it,  it  was  our  good  friend  and 
c(dleague  who  nq>reaent8  the  State  of 
Alaska  wbo  suggested  that  by  attaching 
tUs  kind  of  land-planning  amendment 
we  would  be  tMng  on  a  paternalistic 
string  to  indloate  or  disclose  a  sort  of 
dlstrwt  tit  Native  management  atilUty. 
WeU.  our  friend  from  Alaska  may  have 
conAdenoe  in  tills  managerial  abll^^ 
should  hccaiHM  they  are  his  oonstitnsnts. 
However  there  is  raasoB  to  have  eoa- 
sideralde  dislruBt  iseeed  en  some  events 
whldi  faftve  reeently  tzansplTed.  Fer  ex- 
ample, I  am  MMsed  Iv  the  a^hu- of  the 
amendment,  the  genQeaiasi  tiom  Paos- 
sylvama,  the  ranking  menabers  of  tt»e  In- 
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terlor  Comnlttee,  that  tbere  we  some  In- 
itanoes  wbere  these  Nattvee  have  been 
paid  for  aome  land  contained  In  a  na- 
tional foroet  and  proceeded  to  Improvl- 
dently  dlaiipate  their  money.  Now  under 
the  tome  of  this  bill  it  Is  proposed  that 
having  already  been  paid  for  their  lands 
they  niay  select  other  lands  to  be  paid 
for  ooce  again,  or  a  second  time. 

The  argument  that  this  bill  provides 
equitable  c<»npeDsation  for  long  standing 
land  claims  of  the  Alaska  Eskimos,  In- 
dians, and  Aleuts  is  partly  true  and  part- 
ly untrue.  It  is  true  the  claims  are  long 
standing.  The  compensation  is  most  gen- 
erous if  that  is  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
"equitable"  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
a  legal  obligation,  this  point  has  definite- 
ly been  decided  by  the  \JB.  Supreme 
Court. 

In  the  case  of  Tee-Hit-Ton  Indians 
against  United  States,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1965  held  that  the  Congress 
can  either  recognize  or  extinguish  such 
claims  with  or  without  compensation.  In 
the  case  of  the  U.S.  against  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  the  court  said  years  ago 
that  these  kind  of  claims  were  not  a  mat- 
ter of  Judicial  inquiry  because  these 
claims  were  a  matter  of  moral  rather 
than  legal  right  and  went  on  to  say  were 
a  matter  of  political  rather  than  judicial 
consideration.  There  Is  no  legal  respon- 
sibility as  a  matter  of  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  the 
Alaskan  Natives  will  receive  $425  million 
from  the  VS.  Treasury,  then  another 
$500  million  from  the  State  of  Alaska 
from  proceeds  out  of  certain  mineral 
revenues.  This  means  a  cash  settlement 
for  every  Native  of  over  $20,000  all  in 
addition  to  a  land  settlement  for  every 
Native  of  about  800  acres.  In  the  light 
of  these  figures  it  is  interesting  to  keep 
In  mind  the  original  purchase  price  of 
Alaska  was  a  UtUe  over  $7  million. 

I  have  reliable  Lnformatlon  there  are 
at  present  over  200  groups  of  our  own 
American  Indians  here  in  the  continen- 
tal United  States  that  have  made  claims 
which  remain  unresolved,  unsettled  and 
unsatisfied. 

How  can  the  Congress  vote  to  spend 
over  $1  billion  before  these  prior  claims 
are  first  disposed  of  by  equitable  settle- 
ment. In  our  own  congressional  district 
In  Missouri  and  across  the  line  in  Kansas 
there  are  several  descendants  of  our  first 
citizens  who  have  yet  to  be  compensated 
for  what  has  been  ruled  by  the  courts 
to  be  a  legal  claim,  largely  because  of  the 
failure  of  appropriations  and  for  other 
reasons. 

In  Alaska  there  is  no  legal  responsi- 
bility but  only  a  moral  responsibility  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Cburt.  After 
defeat  of  the  national  interest  amend- 
ment we  have  no  assurance  there  will  not 
be  a  despoUatlon  of  large  areas  of  this 
beautiful  State.  This  very  costly  bill  will 
undoubtedly  pass,  notwithstanding  be- 
cause of  the  feeling  there  is  some  kind 
of  a  moral  responsibility  to  pay  the  Ks- 
^08  now.  If  this  happens,  then  the 
Native  lands  claims  bill  will  become  tlie 
most  cosUy  conscience  balm  for  the 
American  people  in  all  of  our  history 

The  CHADIMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  cbatr. 


Mr.  NATCHxa,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee oi  the  Wbde  House  ou  the  State  of 
Um  Union,  reported  that  that  Cocnmlt- 
tee  having  had  under  eonslderatloia  the 
bill  (HJl.  10367)  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska 
Natives,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  645,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rxile,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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MOTION  TO  ■■COMMIT  OfTBIBO  BY  MB.  SATLOK 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  genUeman  op- 
posed to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am.  Mr   Speaker. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SATt.oK  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  103S7.  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Inaular  Affairs,  with  Instructloiu  to 
report  the  same  back  to  the  House  rorttawlth, 
with  the  following  amendment:  On  page  80, 
line  19.  Strike  out  all  of  line  IS  and  all  of 
the  remainder  of  page  80  and  all  of  page  81 
down  to  atid  Including  line  17,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following ; 

■■(g)(1)  Bxcept  aa  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act  aU  unreeemed  public  lands  In  Alaska 
which  have  not  been  previously  classified  by 
the  Secretary  are  hereby  withdrawn  from 
all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public 
land  laws,  including  the  mining  and  min- 
eral leasing  laws.  The  Secretary  U  hereby 
authorised  to  classify,  in  the  manner  here- 
tofore provided  by  the  Classification  and 
Multiple  Use  Act  (7  Stat.  »8fl),  and  to  open, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
to  mineral  leasing,  entry,  selection,  location 
or  disposal  in  accordance  with  applicable 
public  land  laws,  lands  which  he  determines 
are  chiefly  valuable  for  the  purpoeea  provided 
for  by  such  laws:  FrovUUd.  That  nothing 
herein  shall  restrict  the  land  selection  rights 
of  Native  villages  and  Alaska  Native  Regional 
Corporations  under  this  Act  or  of  the  State 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act. 

"(3)  TIM  lands  withdrawn  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  subject  to  administration 
by  the  Secretary  under  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  and  his  authority  to  make  con- 
tracts and  to  grant  leasee,  permlu,  rlghU- 
of-way.  or  easementa  shall  not  be  impaired 
by  the  wtlhdrawal,  Including  lands  within 
the  utility  and  transporutlon  corridor  which 
are  described  In  the  notice  of  proposed  modi- 
fication of  clawlflcatlon  of  lands  for  multi- 
ple use  managacnent  (serial  numben  AAa770 
A^iO  F-MS)  and  the  noUoe  of  propoaed  clas- 
sification of  lands  for  multiple  use  manage- 
ment (P~1M2S)  published  in  the  l^Maral 
Register  on  January  1.  1970  (35  PJl.  lS-17), 
as  corrected  on  February  4,  1970  (88  FJl 
3637).  except  that  rlghU-of-way  under  aec- 
Uon  3477  of  the  lUvlaad  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  shaU  take  effect  only  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  astabUsta. 

■•(3)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorlaed 
and  directed  to  review  all  unreserved  public 
lands  In  Alaska  and  to  Identify  within  such 
lands  all  areas  which  are  generally  suitable, 


under  existing  statutory  and  admislatni^^ 
criteria,  for  potential  Inolusloa  as  i«C««s2Z 
wUdsiiisos  or  wildlife  araas  wltUM  tbaSl 
ttonal  Park  Syrtem.  tbs  KaUooal  Wild  S 
Scenic  Riven  Syatam,  and  the  Nattooal  wS> 
Ufe  Rtfuge  Syston:  for  retention  as  MattoZ 
Raaources  Land  for  Pedaral  mulUpU  i~^~^ 
ageuent  (Including  for  subalstanoa  oasa  im. 
eluding  hunting  and  fishing,  by  RaUveaHSi 
for  Wilderness) ;  and,  after  consultation  wS 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  InclmMa 
within  the  National  Forest  System  for  mulSl. 
pie  use  management.  The  Secretvy  sii^w 
on  the  basis  of  such  review  and  wlthinib 
months  of  the  date  of  this  Act.  wlthdnv 
and  designate  all  such  generally  sultafe^ 
areas,  and  especially  those  areas  which  hmm 
been  heretofore  Inventoried  in  agency  stu«. 
lee.  as  'national  Interest  study  areas'  and 
shall  advise  the  President  and  the  "oa^ 
gress  of  the  location  and  size  of  and  the 
potential  national  interest  In.  tmtb  sw* 
study  area :  Provided.  That  the  total  area  tf 
all  such  designations  l>y  the  Secretary  shtf 
not  exceed  fifty  mlUlon  acres.  In  makliM 
the  reviews  and  In  designating  naUonal  !». 
terest  study  areas  as  directed  by  this  tub* 
section,  the  Secretary  shaU  consider  ansa 
recommended  to  him  by  the  Temporaxy 
Planning  Commission  established  ptu-suaat 
to  thU  subsection  and  by  knowledgable  aa4 
interested  individuals  and  groups. 

"(4)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  Copper  River  Classification  (38  Fed  Res 
19967).  the  niamna  Classification  (38  PM.' 
Reg.  I407I ) .  the  Brooks  Range  area  as  prerl. 
ously  proposed  for  classlflcation  (88  F*d  Reg. 
18O03)  by  the  Secretary  under  the  authority 
of  the  ClasBlflcatloD  and  Multiple  Use  A«t 
(78  8Ut.  980).  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reaerfs 
Numbered  «.  and  the  Rampart  Power  Stto 
Withdrawal,  have  potential  naUonal  intei^st 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  this  subeectloa 
and  are  withdrawn  to  t)e  studied  and  Investi- 
gated in  accordance  with  the  proceduns  and 
time  UmiU  set  forth  in  paragraph  (5)  of  thk 
subsection.  Lands  withdrawn  by  the  Seer*. 
tary  tea  study  under  thU  paragraph  shaU  not 
exceed  fifty  million  acres. 

"(6)    Within  five  years  of  the  designation 
of  each  naUonal  Interest  study  area  wltli- 
drawn  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  on  the  basis  of  further  detallad 
studies  and  after  consultation  with  the  Ttn- 
porary  Planning  Commission  established  pur- 
suant to  this  subeectton,  report  to  the  Prari- 
dent  and  the  Congreaa  his  reoommendaUoM 
as   to   the   sulUbUlty   or   non-sultablUty  a< 
such  naUonal  Interest  study  area  or  portico 
thereof,  together  with  such  adjacent  areas  as 
he  may  deem  i^jproprlate.  for  the  purpoeea 
of  inclusion  as  recreation,  wllderaeaa  or  wild- 
life areaa  within  the  National  Park  SyMam. 
the  National  Wild  and  Scanle  Rivera  ByatMB 
and   the   National   Wildlife  Refuge  Syaten: 
for  retention  as  National  Reeouroe  Lands  for 
Federal  multiple  use  management   (Inolod- 
Ing  for  subalatence  use,  including  hunting 
and  fishing,  by  NaUves  and  for  wilderiMaa): 
and.  after  consultation  wKh  the  Secretary  Ot 
Agrlculttire.    for   Incluaion    within    the    Na- 
tional Forest  System  for  multiple  use  man- 
agement: or  for  auch  other  purpoeea  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(«)  Bteb  naUonal  interaat  atudy  area 
dMlgnatod  pursuaat  to  thla  aubawjtlon  »Hyii 
remain  withdraws  from  aU  forma  oT  appro- 
prtauon  under  the  puWlo  land  laws,  includ- 
ing the  mining  and  minaraJ  itaatar  lava, 
until  the  Seoratary  aubmlto  his  laooauoaiMla- 
Uons  pursuant  to  subsacUon  (g)  (6)  og  tbto 
section  and  until  the  futura  status  and  dls- 
poaitlon  of  each  such  national  Intareat  study 
area  Is  determined  by  fTnngraaa.  PrsaMad, 
That  the  authority  of  tba  georatary  to  wtab- 
llsh  national  wildlife  raTugw  on  the  pufaUe 
lands  under  his  Juiladkrtloa.  Indudlng 
within  any  national  intarast  atudy  aiaa,  shaD 
not  be  dlmlnlsbed  by  this  paragn^  IbXMmX 
identUloaltoB  at  laada  itiairail  to  bs  asleetad 
by  Alaaka  Native  Raglcoal  Oorporatloos  Tgnt- 
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suant  to  section  n  (j)  of  this  Act  and  by  the 
State  puTauant  to  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
may  be  made  within  any  national  Interest 
study  area,  but  such  lands  shall  not  be 
tentaOvaly  approved  or  patwuted  unleaa  and 
until  the  withdrawal  of  such  areas  puraoant 
Ki  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection 
IS  revoked  by  Act  of  Congre-Sfc  Provided, 
further  Ttiat  Relerllnn  of  lands  tav  Native 
villages  pursuant  to  this  section  and  pursu- 
ant to  section  13  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
affected  by  such  withdraw*!  SJid  such  lands 
may  be  patented  as  authorlaed  by  section  11 
of  this  Act.  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  BUtMectlon.  the  total  amount 
of  land  that  may  be  selected  by  Natives  or  by 
the  State  under  the  terms  of  this  or  any 
other  Act  shall  not  be  lost  or  diminished  by 
reasons  ct  the  provisions  at  this  paragraph. 
In  the  event  Congress  determines  that  any 
are;i  that  the  NaUves  or  the  State  desire  to 
select  shall  be  permanently  reserved  for  any 
of  the  purpoeea  specified  In  subsection  (g)  (6) 
of  this  secUon.  then  other  unreserved  public 
lands  shall  lx»  made  available  for  alternative 
selections  by  the  State  and  Natives  Any 
time  periods  established  by  law  for  such  se- 
lections shall  be  deemed  to  be  extended  to 
the  extent  that  delays  axe  caused  by  compli- 
ance with  the  p.-ovl.slons  of  this  paragraph. 

■■(7)  Tbe  Oonpresfc  finds  and  declares  that 
the  dlsposiUon  of  Federal  land.s  In  Alaska 
and  the  use  of  Federal.  Sta'.*.  and  other 
lands,  including  ofTshore  mineral  resources 
development  in  Alaska,  should  be  coordl- 
nate<l  and  planned  so  a*  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  create  and  main- 
tain conditions  in  which  man  and  nature  can 
exist  In  auatalned  productive  harmony,  and 
fulfill  the  social  economic,  cultural,  and 
other  requirements  of  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans.  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  p)aragraph  and  paragraph  (8i  of  this 
subsection  to  establish  policies  and  proce- 
dures which  will  provide  for  planned  and  or- 
derly ecorvomlc  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  lands  in  Alaska.  Including  those  Fed- 
eral lands  to  be  transferred  to  other  owner- 
ships, m  a  manner  which  is  oompaUble  with 
the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  well-being 
of  Alaskans  and  all  of  the  American  people 
of  present  and  future  generations,  with  Na- 
tional and  State  environmental  policies,  and 
with  the  puhlic  mtereat  In  public  lands  and 
In  existing  and  potential  park.s  forests,  wil- 
derness areas,  wildlife  refuges,  and  cultural, 
historical,  and  natural  sites. 

"(8)  (A)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Temporary  Joint  Federal-State  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Land  Use  Planning  Commission 
tor  Alaska  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•Temporary  Planning  Gooimlssion' i .  which 
shall  continue  In  exlfiteace  until  such  time 
as  all  administration  of  land  u.se  plans  by 
the  Commission  Is  relinquished  under  the 
provlalona  of  subsection  (g)(8)ilHil)  of  this 
section  Of  at  a  sooner  Ume  if  superseded  by 
subseqvient  Act  of  Gongresa. 

■■(B)  The  Temporary  Planning  Commis- 
sion shall  be  composed  of  14  members  as 
follows: 

"(1)  the  Governor  of  the  SXAXe  of  Alaska 
or  his  designated  representative,  who  shall 
serve  as  the  Slate  cochalrman; 

•■(U)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Oov- 
ernor  of  Alaaka  to  represent  major  depart- 
mental functions  of  the  State  of  Alaska; 

"(HI)  two  members  of  the  Alaska  Legis- 
lature: the  chairman  of  the  resources  com- 
mittee of  the  se^nate  and  the  chairman 
of  the  resources  conamlttee  of  the  hotiae  of 
representatives; 

"(Ivi  two  members  elected  by  the  Alaska 
Native  Regional  Corporations  organteed 
under  section  fl  of  this  Act,  each  such  cor- 
poration having  one  vote  In  such  election: 
Provided,  Tliat  the  incorporators  shall  cast 
one  such  vote  m  the  case  of  any  corporation 
which  shall  not  have  bee-n  timely  organlaod; 

"(v)  a  Federal  cochalrman,  appointed  from 


the  genera]  public  by  the  Prealdent,  with  the 
advice  and  cooaent  of  the  Senarte;  and 

•■(Tl)  six  members  from  the  ^sderal  Oov- 
eriiment  appointed  as  foUowa:  onre  by  the 
Secretary  oX  the  Interior,  one  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  one  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  one  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  one  by  the 
."^cretary  of  Defense,  and  one  by  the  Director 
of   the  National   Science  Foundatlosi, 

'■  (C)  The  InlUal  meeting  of  the  Temporary 
Planning  ComnUaalon  shall  be  called  by  the 
c  x:halrmen  Nine  members  of  the  Temporary 
Planning  C<:)mmlsalon  shall  coustltute  a 
quorum.  All  decisions  of  the  Temporary  Plan- 
ning Commission  shall  require  a  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  Members  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  au- 
thority A  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the 
Temporary  Planning  CX)mmlaBUjn  ahall  not 
affect  lt£  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  Ui  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appcAnt- 
meut  was  made. 

"(Did)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
provided  In  clause  (11)  of  this  8ubi>aragraph . 
members  of  the  Temporary  Planning  Oom- 
nil-ssion  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  SlOO  per  day  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duUes 
.■Ml  members  of  the  Temporary  Planning 
Commission  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Temporary   Planning   Commission. 

■  (11)  Any  member  of  the  Temporary  Plan- 
ning Commission  who  is  designated  or  ap- 
pointed from  the  0.:)vemment  of  the  United 
Stales  or  from  the  government  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  shall  serve  without  compensaUon 
m  addlUon  to  that  received  In  his  regular 
employment.  The  member  of  the  Temporary 
Planning  Commission  appo4nted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (g)i8)(B)(v)  of  this  section 
shall  be  compensated  as  provided  by  the 
President  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  that  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
In   title  5.  United  Ptaioe  Code. 

■  lE)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulaUons 
a.'^  may  be  adopted  by  the  Temporary  Plan- 
ning Commission,  the  cochalrmen.  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  in  chapter  53  of  such  Utle  relating  to 
classlflcation  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
shall    have   the   p<'>wer — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  they  deem  neces- 
sary  and 

"(11)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermlt- 
t.ent  servloee  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  author- 
ized by  section  310P  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  tlOO  a  day 
for  Individuals 

■■(F)  0)  The  Temporary  Planning  Com- 
mission or,  on  the  authorization  of  the  Tem- 
porary Planning  Commission,  any  subcom- 
mittee or  member  thereof,  may  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  and  paragraph  (7j  of  this  subsec- 
tion, hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  aiid  distribute  so  much  of  Its  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  thereon,  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  Umes  and  places  as  the  Tem- 
porary Planning  Commission  deems  advisable. 
The  cochalrman.  or  any  other  member  au- 
thorized by  the  Temporary  Planning  Com- 
mission, niay  administer  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Tem- 
porary Planning  Commiaaion.  or  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof. 

■■(II)  Bach  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies, is  autborlEed  to  furiii&h  to  the  Tempo- 
rary Planning  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  a  oochairman.  such  informaUoo  as 
the  TemFiorary  Planning  Commission  deems 


neceesary   to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  section. 

"  (O)  The  Temporary  Planning  Commission 
shall— 

"(1)  undertake  statewide  land-use  plan- 
ning. Including  recommendation  of  areas  for 
permanent  reservation  In  Wfderal  and  State 
ownership  and  of  Federal  and  State  lands 
to  be  made  available  for  dlspKDeal: 

••(il>  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (H>  of  this  paragraph  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  propoeed  land 
selections  by  the  Ptate  under  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  and  by  Native  villages  and 
Alaska  Native  Regional  Corporations  under 
this  Act; 

"(111)  Biibjecl  to  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (I)  of  this  paragraph  promulgate 
land-use  plans  for  lands  selected  by  the  Na- 
tive Tillages  and  Alaska  Native  Regional  Cor- 
porations under  this  Act  and  by  the  State 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  wheU>er  or 
not  such  State  selections  have  been  tenta- 
tively approved  on  the  date  of  this  Act: 

"I  !v)  publish  criteria  for  implemenllng  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
and  paragraph  (7>  of  this  subsection  and  es- 
tablish procedures,  including  public  hearings 
iKith  In  Alaska  and  In  other  States,  for  ob- 
taining public  news  of  statewide  land-use 
planning; 

■'(V)  establish  a  committee  of  land-use 
advisers  to  the  Temporary  Planning  Commis- 
sion made  up  of  repreaentatlves  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  land  users  in  Alaska,  rec- 
reational land  users,  wilderness  users,  na- 
tional and  State  environmental  groups, 
Alaska  Natives  and  other  cltiaens,  and  pro- 
vide procedures  for  meetings  of  the  advisory 
committee  at  least  once  every  six  months; 

"(vli  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Governor 
of  Alaska  as  to  programs  and  budgets  of  the 
Fe<leral  and  State  agencies  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  Fe<leral  and  State  pub- 
lic lands:  and 

"(vlli  make  recommendsUons  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Preeldent  of  the  United  Stat«s. 
Congress,  and  the  Governor  and  Le0slature 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  as  to  changes  In  laws 
pollc^ies,  and  programs  that  the  Temporary 
Planning  Commission  determines  are  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  meet  the  policies  and 
purpoeea  set  forth  in  paragraph  1 7 )  of  this 
subsection 

"(H)  The  following  procedure  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  functions  of  the  Temporary 
Planning  CHimmlssion  pursuant  to  clause  (11) 
of  subparagraph  (O)  of  this  paragraph  with 
respect  to  proposed  land  selections  by  Native 
villages  and  Alaska  Native  Regional  Corpora- 
tions and  by  the  State : 

"(il  Each  Native  village  and  Alaska  Native 
Regional  CorporaUon  and  the  State  shall, 
in  writing,  notify  the  Temporary  Planning 
Commission  of  each  proposed  selection. 

"(U)  Wlthm  six  months  after  receiving 
such  a  noUce.  the  Temporary  Planning  Com- 
mission shall.  In  writing,  advise  the  Native 
village  and  Alaska  Native  Regional  Corpora- 
Uon or  the  State,  as  the  case  may  be.  with 
respect  to  the  compatibility  of  the  pn^Kwed 
selecuon  with  the  policies  and  purposes  set 
forth  m  paragraph  «7)  of  tlils  sulMection  and 
with  land  use  plans  promulgated  by  the  Tem- 
porary Planning  Commission. 

•'(Ill)  Within  six  month*  thereafter  the 
Native  Tillage  and  Alaaka  Native  Regional 
CorporatlcHi  or  the  State,  as  the  caae  may 
be.  ahall,  in  writing,  notify  ttie  Temporary 
Planning  Commission  of  Its  decision  whether 
to  retain  the  selecUon  as  orlglnaliy  proposed 
or  to  make  an  altemste  selection. 

"(It)  No  patent  shall  be  issued  or,  In  the 
case  of  a  State  aaleotlon.  tentative  approval 
given  untu  the  foregoing  procedure  has  been 
followed. 

'  ( V )  Notwithstanding  any  m  Ma»  provlalacis 
of  tills  or  any  other  Act,  no  selection  tight 
shall  be  lost  by  reason  of  oompUance  with 
the  time  requirements  established  by  this 
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•ubpM-acraph.  Any  \Am»  periods  establlAhed 
for  aetoctlons  shAlJ  b«  deemsd  to  be  extended 
to  Uie  extent  a^iproprlate  for  compllence  wltb 
this  subparagraph. 

-(I)  (1)  Uaea  ot  all  laode  selected  by  Native 
vlUacea  and  AlMka  Native  Reclonal  Ckir- 
poratloos  pursuant  to  thU  Act  and  by  the 
State  of  Alaaka  punuant  to  the  AJaaka 
Statehood  Act,  whether  or  not  such  State 
selectiona  have  been  tentatively  approved 
on  the  date  of  this  Act.  shall  be  oompaClble 
with  land-use  plans  promulgated  with  re- 
spect thereto  fr<xn  time  to  time  after  notice 
And  opportunity  for  hearing  by  the  Tem- 
porary Planning  Commission  Such  plans 
shall  be  applicable  notwithstanding  the  Is- 
suance hereafter  ot  patents  for  the  lands 
i.Iected.  The  United  States  District  Court 
r.ir  the  District  of  Alastia  shall  have  Juris- 
diction, upon  application  of  the  Temporary 
Planning  Commlaalon  or  the  Department  of 
Justice,  to  laeue  such  orders  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  secure  ooiiipliauce  with  such 
land-use  plans 

"(til  Land-use  plana  promulgated  by  the 
Temporary  Planning  Cocnmisalon  pursuant 
to  clause  (ij  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
cease  to  be  admlnlatered  by  the  Temporary 
Planiung  Coinmlsslun  as  to  any  area  In  which 
the  Temporary  Planning  CommlsBlon  deter- 
mln'w  after  nrnlce  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing. Uiat  there  are  In  effect  Federal,  State,  or 
local  zoning  regulations  and  planning  and 
enforcement  provisions  adequate  to  meet  the 
policies  and  purposes  set  forth  In  paragraph 
(7  I  of  this  subsection. 

"(iU)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  pur- 
suant to  this  sutisectlon.  the  Temporary 
Planning  CommUsion  shiiU  be  deemed  to  be 
an  'agency  for  purptises  of  sections  500-650 
and  701-706  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
'■(J»(l)  On  or  before  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  Temporary  Planning  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress,  and  the  Oovemor  and 
legulature  uf  the  State  of  Alaska  a  written 
report  with  respect  to  its  activities  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  together  with  lu 
recommendations  for  programs  or  other  ac- 
tions which  It  determines  should  be  taken  or 
carried  out  by  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Alaska 

I  111  The  Temporary  Planning  Commission 
shall  keep  and  maintain  accurate  and  com- 
plete record.s  of  Its  activities  and  transactions 
In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  para- 
graph, and  !>uch  records  shall  be  available  for 
public  inspection 

"(ill)  The  principal  office  of  the  Temporary 
Planning  Commission  shall  be  located  In  the 
.S'-ate  of  Alaska. 

>Ki  (II  The  United  States  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  paying  for  any  flscaJ  year  not  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  cobU  of  carrying 
out  the  provuions  of  this  paragraph  for  such 
fl.scal  year 

■(111  Por  purposes  of  meeting  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  United  States  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  there  Is 
authorl2ied  to  t>e  appropriated  the  sum  of 
•  l.SOOOOO  for  the  fiscal  yesu'  ending  June  30, 
1V73.  and   for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(liil  No  Federal  funda  shall  be  expended 
for  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  for  any 
period  unless  prior  to  the  ooaunencement  at 
such  period  the  Secret«ry  baa  received  re»- 
aonable  asaurancea  that  there  will  be  pro- 
vided from  non- Federal  sources  amounts 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  total  funda 
required  to  cajT-y  out  such  provisions  for 
such  period." 

Mr  BAYLOR  (during  the  reading ». 
Mr  Speajker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
till* I  Uie  motion  to  reoommit  be  consid- 
ered u  read  and  printed  in  the  RkcoRo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  te  this  mo- 


tion to  reoommit  the  so-called  Ddall- 
Saylor  amendment  which  was  voted 
down  a  little  while  ago  by  217  to  177? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  amendment  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  In  the  motion  includes 
the  Saylor-Udall  amendment  with  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cedmbirg) 
and  ad(K>ted. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon. 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  cm  the 
passage  of  the  bill 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
'*«''^ — yeas  334,  nays  63.  not  voting  32. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No    3131 
TEAS — 334 


Al>ernelhy 

ColUar 

Hamilton 

AlMurejek 

Collins,  111 

Hammer- 

.\bzug 

Colmcr 

so  hnildt 

Adams 

Conable 

Hanley 

Addabbo 

Conyers 

Hann* 

Anderson. 

Cotter 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Calif 

CouKhltn 

H.".nsen    Wash. 

Anderson,  111. 

Daniels  N  J 

Harrington 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Danlelson 

HastlUKS 

Andrews. 

DavU,  Oa. 

Hathaway 

N.  E>ak 

DavU.  B,C 

Hawkins 

Annimxio 

Davis,  Wis 

Hebert 

Archer 

de  la  Oar^a 

Helstoakt 

Arends 

Delaney 

Henderson 

Asp  In 

Dellenbark 

HIrks  Wash. 

Aspluall 

Dellums 

HIULs 

BadlUo 

Denhoira 

Ho^an 

Baker 

Dent 

Hollfleld 

B&rin)( 

Dlckliison 

Horluii 

Barrett 

IXinobue 

Howard 

Beg  1  eh 

IXirn 

Hull 

Bell 

Dowdy 

Hunttate 

Beiui'tt 

Downing 

Hunt 

EterKlant: 

Drinan 

Ichord 

Betts 

Dulskl 

JacotMi 

BevUl 

du  Pont 

Jarman 

Bias'Kl 

Dwyer 

Johnson.  Calif, 

Blngbaii. 

Etlinoud»jii 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Blackburn 

Edwards   Calif 

Jones,  Ala. 

BlsnU)ii 

Kllljeri? 

Jones.  Tenn. 

BoKtcs 

Krlenbom 

Karth 

Boland 

Bsch 

Kastenmeler 

BolllnK 

Evans,  Colo. 

Kazen 

Bow 

Evins.  Tenn, 

Keating 

BradeiiU'S 

PasceU 

K'-lth 

Brasci) 

Find  ley 

Kemp 

Brinklej- 

Fish 

King 

Brxxiks 

Fisher 

Kluczynskl 

Brt>tzrn«n 

Flood 

Kijch 

Brown.  Mich. 

Flowers 

Kuykendall 

Brown.  Ohio 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

Kyi 

BroyhUl.  NO. 

Ford. 

Kyros 

Burke,  I- .a 

William  D 

lAndrum 

Forsythe 

Latta 

Burleson   Tex 

Fountain 

I^ggert 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Fraser 

I,ennon 

Burton 

Frellnghuysen 

Lent 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Prensel 

Link 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Lloyd 

Byron 

Fuqua 

Lujaxi 

Cabell 

Oaliflanakls 

McClory 

Caffery 

OaJ  lather 

McClure 

Camp 

Oaydos 

McCoIllster 

Carey,  N  Y 

Oettys 

Mcculloch 

Carney 

Otbbons 

McDade 

Carter 

Oouzalez 

Mi-Oonald. 

Casey.  Tex 

Oray 

Mich 

CeUer 

Clreen,  Oren 

McEwen 

Chamberlain 

Green.  Pa. 

McFall 

Chappell 

OrllBn 

McKay 

Clilsbolra 

onmths 

McKevltt 

Clark 

Orover 

McMillan 

Clausen. 

aubser 

&<acdonald. 

DonH. 

Otide 

Maas, 

Clay 

Hagan 

Madden 

Cleveland 

Haley 

Mahon 

MaUliard 

Poage 

SprtBgw 

Mann 

PodeU 

Martin 

Poff 

Stanton, 

Mathlas.  Calif     Powell 

J  WUIlam 

Mateunaga 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Stanton, 

Mayne 

Price,  III 

James  V. 

MaoBoll 

Prtoe,  Tnx 

Steed 

Meeds 

Puclnskl 

Steele 

Melcher 

Purcell 

Steigv.  Arts, 

Metcalfe 

Qule 

Steigar,  Wis. 

Michel 

<J\ilUen 

Stokes 

Mlkva 

RalUback 

Stratton 

Miller  Calif. 

RangeJ 

Stubblefleld 

Mills,  Ark 

Rees 

Stuckey 

MllU.  Md. 

Reiias 

Sullivan 

Mlulsh 

Rhodes 

Symin^rton 

Mink 

RlBKle 

Taylor 

Mlnshall 

Roblson.  N  Y. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Mitchell 

Rodlno 

Terry 

Mlzell 

Roe 

Thomson,  Wis 

MoUohan 

Rogers 

Thone 

Monacan 

floncalio 

Tleman 

Moorhead 

Booney.  NY, 

Udall 

Morgan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Van  Deerlln 

Morse 

Rosenthal 

Vander  Jagt 

Mosher 

Hostenkowskl 

Vanlk 

Moss 

Roush 

Veyaey 

Murphy,  III 

Roy 

Waggonner 

Murphy,  N  V 

Roybal 

Waldle 

Myers 

Runnels 

Warn  pier 

Nate  her 

Ruppe 

Ware 

Nedzi 

Ruth 

Whalen 

Nelsen 

Ryan 

White 

Nichols 

8t  Oermaln 

Whltehurst 

Nix 

Sandman 

Whit  ten 

Obey 

Sarbanea 

Wldnall 

OHara 

Scheuer 

Williams 

O  Konskl 

Schneebell 

WUson, 

ONelll 

Scbwengel 

Charles  H 

Passman 

Sebell\is 

Wlun 

Patten 

Selberllng 

Wolff 

Pelly 

Shipley 

Wvatt 

Pepper 

Shoup 

Wylle 

Perkins 

Shrlver 

Yates 

PelllB 

Hikes 

Ystron 

Peyser 

Uisk 

Young,  Tex. 

Pickle 

Skubltz 

Zablocki 

Pike 

Slack 

Zwach 

Plmie 

Smith,  NY. 
NAYS— «3 

Alexander 

Prey 

Rousselot 

Ash  brook 

Cllaimo 

Satterfleld 

Ashley 

Ooodllng 

Say  lor 

Blester 

Orasso 

ScJierle 

Bray 

Gross 

Bchmlta 

Bmyhlll    Va 

Hall 

Scott 

Buchanan 

Haraha 

Smith.  Calif 

Cederberg 

Hechler.  W   Va 

Smith.  Iowa 

Clancy 

Heckler   Mass. 

Snyder 

Clawson,  Del 

Hosmer 

Spence 

Collins.  Tex. 

Jonas 

Talcott 

Conte 

Jones,  N  C. 

Teague,  Calif 

Crane 

Land  grebe 

Thompaon,  0». 

Daniel,  Va 

Long.  Ud, 

Vlgorlto 

Dennis 

McKinney 

Whalley 

Devlne 

Miller.  Ohio 

WlgKlns 

Dlngeil 

Montgomery 

WUs<jn.  Bob 

Dimcan 

RandaU 

Wydler 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Rarlck 

Wyman 

Eshleman 

Roberts 

Young,  Fla. 

Foley 

Robinson.  Va. 

ZIon 

NOT  VOTING- 

32 

Abbitt 

Eckhardt 

Long.  La. 

Anderson, 

Edwards.  La, 

McCloskey 

Tenn. 

Plynt 

McOormsck 

Belcher 

Oarmatz 

Mathls,  Os, 

Blatnlk 

Ooldwster 

Patman 

Broomfleld 

Halpem 

Prvor.  Ark. 

Gorman 

Harvey 

Rsld    NY. 

Culver 

Hays 

Stephens 

Derwluskl 

Hicks,  Mhss. 

TTiompaoii,  NJ. 

DlKgs 

Hutchinson 

Ullman 

D<-iw 

Kee 

Wright 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   aimounced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr    Blatnlk   with    Mr    Belcher. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Broomfleld. 

Mr    Wynt  with  Mr    Ooldwater. 

Mr    Dlggs  with   Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr    Stephens  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Reld  of 
New  York. 

Mr  Patman  with  Iklr.  McCloskey. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  MBSsachusetts  with  Mr.  Har- 
vey, 

Mr  Mathls  of  Oeorgia  with  Mr.  ButcbUi- 
son. 


Mr  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Wright. 
Mr    Oarmats  with  Mr.  Kee. 
Mr    McCornaack  with  Mr.  Dow. 
Mr.  UUman  with  Mr,  Abbitt. 
Mr  Culver  with  Mr  Hays. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tenne.ssee  with  Mr,  Oor- 
man. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  aU  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
■vlse  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed  i  H.R.  10367  ■ . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORT 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOISE  CONTROL  ACT  OF   1971 

(Mr,  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. > 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment has  recently  reported  out  H.R, 
11021.  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1971,  As 
one  who  had  introduced  noise  abatement 
legislation  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion. I  want  to  complement  Chairman 
Rogers  and  his  subcommittee  for  their 
prompt  action  on  this  very  important 
issue. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  am  completely 
pleased  with  H.R  11021.  It  does  establish 
labeling  requirements  and  jjermits  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
propose  regulations  establishing  noise 
emission  standards.  However,  in  the  area 
of  aircraft  noise,  the  bill  gives  complete 
authority  to  the  FAA,  allowing  EPA  to 
act  only  as  an  adviser  rather  than  giv- 
ing them  veto  power  over  the  FAA  noise 
standards. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  FAA  Is 
basically  an  Industry -oriented  agency,  as 
witnessed  by  the  attached  newspaper 
report  It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  that 
FAA  would  turn  responsibility  for  draft- 
ing new  noise  standards  over  to  the 
airport  operators  council  and  to  the 
Air  Transjjort  Association.  The  public, 
who  bear  the  brunt  of  the  obnoxious  air- 
craft noise  levels,  have  no  representation. 

I  urge  FAA  Administrator  John  Shaf- 
fer and  his  colleagues  to  reccoisider  this 
potentially  disastrous  decision. 

I  insert  the  following  trticle: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Kvening  Star,  Oct. 
la.  1971] 

FAA  Drops  Aiapoar  Noisx-OowrmoL  Plan 
(By  Robert  Llndsey) 

Miami. — The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion has  decided  to  withdraw  a  controversial, 
proposed  federal  standard  for  measuring  air- 
port noise  and  will  allow  representatives  of 
the  air  transport  Industry  to  help  rewrite  It. 

Airport  managers  around  the  nation  com- 
plained sharply  about  the  original  prof>osal. 
arguing  that  It  might  force  them  to  purchase 
tens  of  thousands  of  homes  near  airports  at 
a  cost  of  several  billion  dollars. 

The  problems  of  aircraft  noise  yesterday 
dominated  the  of>enlng  day  of  a  four-day 
meeting  here  of  the  Airport  Operators  Coun- 
cil International.  About  900  persons  repre- 
senting many  of  the  world's  major  airports 
are  attending. 

rSA  DECISION  TOU> 

Bert  J.  L.ockwood,  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  Los  Angeles  International  Airport, 
said  during  a  dlscussioi.  of  pending  govern- 
mental controls  on  jet  noise  that  ofliclalE  of 
the  Airport  Operators  Council  were  told  by 
the  FAA  last  week  that  the  agency  would 
•turn  respKinslblllty  '  for  drafting  new  noise 
standards  over  to  the  council  and  to  the  Air 
TransjKirt  Association,  The  latter  is  a  trade 
association  of  scheduled  airlines. 

"They  Indicated  they  cant  seem  to  develop 
a  standard  with  which  they  can  obtain  the 
concurrence  (of  airport  operators,  airlines 
and  envliDnmental  groups!  and  they  want 
to  turn  over  the  responsibility  to  Industry," 
he  said. 

We  have  a  verbal  commitment  from  them 
that  they  will  do  it,"  Lockwood  added. 

A  spokesman  for  the  FAA  reached  In  Wash- 
ington, denied  that  Industry  groups  would 
"dictate"  the  rules  But  he  said  there  would 
be  "consultations"  with  Industry  to  agree  on 
the  best  way  to  measure  the  effect  of  airport 
noise  on  communities. 

Any  revision  of  the  proposed  standards  is 
likely  to  bring  criticism  from  environmental- 
ists, who  have  already  begun  to  use  them  to 
fight  constrvictlon  of  new  airports  and  ex- 
pan.sion  of  existing  ones  It  has  been  more 
than  two  years  since  construction  of  a  new 
jetport  has  begun  In  the  United  States. 

CHARGES     REJECTED 

Some  airport  community  and  environ- 
mental groups  have  acctised  the  FAA  of  be- 
ing unresponsive  to  protests  over  noise.  The 
agency  has  rejected  these  charges,  contend- 
ing that  the  Nixon  administration  t\&s  done 
more  in  this  field  than  any  previous  admin- 
istration 

A  critical  view  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration was  expressed  yesterday  by  Sen. 
Alan  Cranston,  D-Callf.  He  told  the  airport 
officials  he  would  introduce  legislation  soon 
to  transfer  Jurisdiction  over  airport  and  air- 
craft noise  control  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  from  what  he  called  the 
"Industry-oriented"  FAA  and  other  agencies, 
which  now  have  limited  Jurisdiction  in  the 
matter. 

In  the  House,  a  Health  subcommittee  has 
recommended  legislation  permitting  the  FAA 
to  retain  complete  authority  in  setting  jet 
noise  standards  The  action  rejected  an  ad- 
ministration measure,  sharply  crlticieed  by 
the  Air  Transport  Association,  similar  to 
Cranston's  profKsal, 

NOISS     PkEDICTION 

Cranston  also  said  be  would  push  legisla- 
tion that  would  give  tax  Incentives  to  air- 
lines to  stimulate  "early  retirement"  of  Boe- 
ing 707  and  DC-8  jeta — which  are  among  the 
nolBlaet  offenders  at  airports — and  seek  ways 
to  reduce  by  IBTe  the  nolae  output  of  other 
JeU  built  In  the  l»0Oa. 

The  main  issue  In  the  dispute  referred  to 
by  Lockwood  Is  a  technique  used  to  predict 


noise  Impact,  calied  "nolae  exposure  fore- 
cast," 

Devised  In  1B67  by  a  Boston  consulting 
concern,  Bolt,  Berenak  and  Newman,  the 
technique  utUlaee  a  number  of  facte — tl.e 
amount  of  plane  traffic,  the  type  of  planes 
and  other  variables — to  produce  a  graph  de- 
signed to  indicate  noise  levels  and  degree* 
of  Irritation  within  the  airport  commuiutv 

The  FAA  said  earlier  this  year  that  it  was 
considering  adoption  of  the  technique  as 
a  guideline  to  project  airport  noise  problems 
and  as  a  tool  for  city  planners  The  agency 
said  It  was  an  Imprecise  method  of  measure- 
ment and  therefore  should  not  l>e  used  In 
any  legal  proceedings 

Opposition  from  airport  managers  to  the 
proposal  stems  from  their  contention  that 
the  technique  does  not  accurately  reflect 
noise  Impact,  and  regardless  of  the  FAA  s 
disclaimer,  that  it  will  be  seized  upwn  by  en- 
vironmentalists and  others  to  support  law- 
suits against  noise  pollution. 

They  also  believe  that  once  the  standard 
Is  adopted.  It  will  form  the  basis  of  future 
legislation  to  require  them  to  buy  proper;  v 
within  the  areas  where  noise  levels  have 
made  living  unpleasant 


OPEN  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  re\ise  and  extend  hi5  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr  BLACKBURN  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  topics  that  comes  up  for  periodic 
debate  in  the  House  is  the  matter  of 
congressional  reform  Quite  often  one  of 
the  reforms  advocated  is  the  desire 
for  open  committee  meetmgs  during 
markup  sessions. 

Inasmuch  as  my  own  committee  had  a 
rather  painful  experience  along  that  line 
several  years  ago.  I  am  inserting  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  a  column  pub- 
lished in  today's  WaU  Street  Journal  by 
a  reporter  which  points  out  very  well 
the  pitfalls  and  tribulations  of  open  com- 
mittee meetings  during  markup  sessions. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 
Hekz  Is  a  Retobm  Wx  Do  Nor  Nxro 
I  By  Norman  C    Miller) 

■Washington  — Every  do-gooder  Interested 
In  government,  this  reporter  Included,  is 
forever  asserting  the  need  for  congressional 
reform  And  high  on  the  usual  list  of  re- 
forms is  a  demand  that  congressional  com- 
mittees stop  holdliig  secret  sessions  and  open 
their  doors  to  the  people  while  they  draft 
bills. 

Then,  the  theory  goes,  there  would  be  no 
more  secret  deals  in  smoke-flUed  rooms,  and 
the  public  Interest  would  flourish  as  lawmak- 
ers labor  under  relentless  public  scrutiny 
It's  a  noble  theory,  if  one's  occupation  doesn't 
demand  attendance  at  committee  doings  It  s 
a  safe  bet  that  few  p>eople  advocating  this 
particular  reform  ever  actually  attend  com- 
mittee sessions. 

It  Is  at  least  arguable  whether  the  reform 
would  accomplish  anything.  It  may  be  no  ac- 
cident, for  example,  that  the  two  Rouse  com- 
mittees that  have  tried  open  bill -drafting 
sessions  hare  experienced  disastrous  results, 
noubly  that  political  posturing  by  the  mem- 
bers produces  endless  and  essentially  mean- 
ingless bickering  over  a  bill 

Kven  behind  closed  doors,  these  mind- 
numbing  exercises  go  on  for  months.  With 
newspapermen  attending,  they  might  never 
end.  Tou  will  not  find  It  In  political  sclsooe 
textbo<As.  but  It  is  nooetheleas  an  immut- 
able truth  that,  befor*  an  atidlenee  of  re- 
porters, politicians  just  cant  shut  up  Some- 
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how.  even  »  Con(?ressm»n  whose  «-rery  utter- 
ance Is  religiously  Ignored  feels  compelled 
to  t«lk  eiMMeoBly  m  long  m  a  single  stml  siis 
Biiffenng  Kt  tl>e  preu  table. 

Any  do-|;ooderB  who  think  otherwise  should 
suffer  through  a  week  of  hearings  in  the 
House  Education  and  l^bor  Committee,  the 
one  panel  t,h«t  regularly  opens  ILs  doors  while 
trying  to  wnta  bills.  They  would  And  the 
committee  almost  unable  Ui  function  amid 
the  torrent  of  rhetoric  Its  3«  members  spiel 
for  the  benefit  of  the  onlookers  Compro- 
mu;e  the  essence  of  thf  legislative  art,  be- 
comes impossible  with  each  m'mber  main- 
taining that  hts  amendment  is  needed  to 
s.i'.  e  thp  Fiepublir 

Hie  committee  witstea  an  inrredlMe 
amount  of  time.  The  other  day  It  constimed 
the  better  part  <.f  an  Hfieni.ion  with  aii  argii- 
merit  about  whether  a  time  should  he  fixed 
f I  r  a  TOte  on  one  amendment  Finally.  It  was 
agreed  to  postpone  the  vote  for  two  days  Bin 
then  even  that  declsRin  was  vacated  by  the 
comnutt«e's  belated  disciivery  that  It  lacked 
a  quiirum   to  decide  anything 

It  se«ms  algnincaikt  that  the  ciwuiuttee 
ustiaJly  funcUons  purjKMefulIy  only  after 
deal.s  are  m^de  in  secret  caucuses.  Then,  with 
the  votes  !n  hand,  the  majority  engages  in 
ritualistic  debate  In  open  sessions  before 
pushing  through  the  bUl  It  wrote  behind 
closed  dtxirs  Whatever  these  spect-a<:le»  may 
b*  called,  they  are  not  accurate  exhibitions 
of  the  deetskin-maklng  process 

A  lotjk  at  Uie  au<lj<-nces  at '..ending;  Uie  open 
bUl-draftUig  sessions  aUu  <-aji:.s  d.>iibt  on  uIip 
reform  theory  that  specai-  ii:ere«t  lobhy.sf.s 
would  lose  a  lot  of  clout  if  aii  committees 
were  forced  to  draft  bill.i  m  public  The  f.ict 
Is  that  all  th<»e  people  dutif  illy  chucklinj; 
at  the  politicians'  endless  atten  pts  at  hunaor 
during  open  sessions  now  are  none  other 
than  Uie  spier lal- In terecct  lobbyUiia.  there  Ui 
niake  sure  Lhai  no  meuiber  doubie-crxMseK 
them  by  reneging  on  a  private  pledge.  It  Is 
perbafis  becaviae  of  this  audience  that  the 
Education  and  IaIxit  Committee  habitually 
reoomxnends  multlblillon-dollar  authoriza- 
tion bills,  even  though  everyone  knows  that 
neither  the  admlniatratu.n  xut  the  Appr>- 
priations  ("ommltiee  will  follow  up  with  »p- 
propnaU<«Ui  aiiyahere  iie*r  U,e  recom- 
mended leveU. 

3<i  the  committee's  le^lation  Is  often  a 
sham,  designed  u>  curry  ravor  with  the  mem- 
bers clients  m  the  educatK^n  and  labor  lob- 
bies, but  wltho'it  a  aerlous  prospect  of  ful- 
flilment.  Many  re;  >ru>ers.  r.f  c«>u.-se.  would 
consider  educatiuxi  and  labor  lobbyists  as 
"white-hats."  so  this  r«6uU  may  nui  dlstiirb 
them.  But  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  a  com- 
mittee writing  bill*  m  the  open  win  be  less 
obelaant  to  "black  hats" 

Take  the  banking  lobby,  for  exajriple.  one 
that  a  lot  of  lawmakers  can  depict  as  a  dark 
Influence  without  fear  of  retribution  by  the 
voters  Wright  Patman.  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Baukli^  Committee.  iLas  a  rueful 
tnetruiry  of  the  tinie  two  years  ago  when  he 
teated  the  theory  that  open  aeasiuii*  would 
help  (lefeat  'Jit  big  banks  he  forever  flghts. 

Rep  Patmaxi  was  pustilng  a  bli;  that  the 
big  baxiks  opp<.«ed.  and  he  lijrured  an  au- 
dience would  demunstra'.e  to  other  oooimlt- 
toe  members  tliat  the  pe<jple  were  on  his  aide 
Indeed,  the  oooirmtlee  was  Influenced  by  the 
audience.  It  v</ted  acalnsi  Mr  Patxnan  and 
for  the  bill  the  bank  lobbyists   wanted. 

"We  got  some  press,  but  moat  of  the  seats 
In  the  roooj  were  fllied  by  (bank)  lobby uts 
obrlouraly  Interested  m  pushing  throuffh  Uie 
■oXtest  poMlble  biU."  Us  Patmaxi  recalls. 
"The  members  of  tlie  commiuee  were  look- 
10(  down  the  ll^roaia  iA  at  least  tlOQ  billion 
lA  bank  SAsets.   .   .    ~ 

Maybe  ULiogm  would  wurk  dlllerentiy  U  all 
th«  ojounittee  irsiooa  were  open  all  ot  the 
tlioe.  It's  true  that  CaJLifornta  PiintniiiM  n 
who  have  served  In  that  atAte  s  legulaiure 
say  that  open  bill -drafting  sessiuixs  have  had 
ft  iMklthy  effect  in  Baorsmento. 


Btrt  the  tertlmony  of  CongreiMrmen  Is  not 
convincing  to  one  who  has  watched  a  couple 
of  eoaunlttees  Oouiider  around  In  public 
Whatever  the  remits  of  open  bill-drafting 
sessions,  the  Inevitable  torrent  of  bombast 
that  would  accompany  such  a  process  Ls  just 
too  painful  a  prospect.  TTie  closed-door  sys- 
tem, regardless  of  its  faults,  at  least  has  the 
virtue  of  making  the  politicians  shut  up  for 
a  time  and  that  is  not  something  to  be  lightly 
discarded. 


THE  FEDERAL  NARCOTIC -ADDICT 
REHABILITATION  EFFORT 

'Mr  Mcculloch  a.sked  and  was 
Kiven  permi.s.sion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  hl.s 
remarfcs.  and  to  include  extraneous 
inaLenal  > 

Mr  McCUIXOCH  Mr  Speaker,  today 
I  hav?  Introduced  modest — but  neces- 
sary—legi-slation  Ui  expand  the  Federal 
riarcotlr-addict  reJiabilltatlon  effort. 
Heretofore,  ttie  Congress  ha.s  looked  upon 
rehabiiitalioii  programs  for  narcotic  ad- 
dicts a.s  some  kind  of  a  reward  which 
highly  dangerous  addicts  are  unworthy 
to  receive  At  pre.sent.  there  i.*  con.sider- 
able  diicasslon  conceming  tJie  wisdom  of 
such  a  policy. 

In  fiiirness  tt>  tliase  who  might  defend 
tJie  presf'iit  policy,  let  me  say  that  I  can 
well  under.stand  the  dcMre  to  punish,  not 
rehabilitate,  the  violent  criminal  and  the 
multiple  f)fTender.  even  one  who  l.*:  a  nar- 
cotic addict  Rather  than  resolve  the  con- 
flict between  these  conflictmg  policies,  in 
introducing  Uiis  bill  Uxiay  I  ask  Uiat  both 
sides  agree  only  un  the  merits  of  relia- 
bilitative  treatment.  The  general  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  i.s  to  provide  treatment 
for  addicts  In  addition  trv — not  in  iieu 
of — punishment 

It  Is  my  hope  tliat  both  sides  of  this 
controversy  can  unite  In  support  of  this 
legislation  so  Uiat  a  modest  gain  can  be 
made  in  meetinc  a  striotis  problem. 

Mr  ypeaker,  I  include  the  letter  of 
transniLssiun  from  the  D<'partment  of 
Justice  and  the  text  of  the  bill  In  the 
Recohl  at  this  point: 

OmCE  or  THK  ATTOa-'»ET   GCNIXAI.. 

Washington,  DJC. 
The  &PEAKIS. 
House  c/  Representativet, 
Washington,  DC. 

I>KAS  Ma  3pr.AKca  I  enclose  for  your  con- 
sideration and  appropriate  reference  a  legla- 
laOre  propoaal  'To  amMid  Ulle  18  of  the 
United  State*  Code  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
Ueneral  Ui  provide  care  for  narcotic  addicts 
who  are  placed  on  probation,  released  on 
parole,  or  mandatorily  released" 

TlUea  I  and  II  ol  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  HW56  .NARAi  provide 
that  selected  narcotic  addicu  charged  with 
non-nolent  crimes  a«ajinst  the  United  States 
may  be  either  civilly  ommltted  to  the  cus- 
tody ot  the  Burgeon  C'reoerai  in  lieu  of  crimi- 
nal proaecuuon  (36  U.S.C  2W01.  et  seq  )  or 
sentenced  to  a  NARA  program  In  lieu  of 
connnement  i  18  U  S  C.  4261  et  leq  ) .  B<nh 
of  these  titles  are  available  only  for  certain 
ttelect^d  a-ldli-ts  Tr.r  example.  persons 
charged  with  "violent"  crimes  are  Ineligible 
(18USC  «3»I(f|(li  28  nSC  2»01(gll,aB 
are  addicts  wtio  have  been  convicted  at  two 
or  more  felotiles  (18  U  8  C  4361)fH4|;  28 
VM  C.  a901(gi  (4M.  These  and  the  other  ex- 
clusions under  NA£A  are  daalgned  to  reserve 
the  relatively  lenient  prosecutive  and  seii- 
tenclhf  provisions  of  that  act  for  leas  danger- 
ous offenders  The  exclusions  alao  result, 
howe'.er    In  u»e  ineligibility  for  NARA   after- 


care programs  of  addicts  who  were  aentenoed 
to  regular  terms  o!  conflnement  or  to  protoa. 
tlon  In  lieu  of  confinement. 

The  purpoBe  of  this  legislation  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  placement  under  supervised 
aftercare  of  narcotic  addicts  and  former  ad- 
dk-t.s  who  have  been  placed  on  probation, 
released  on  parole,  or  relea.«ed  by  operation 
of  law  after  having  served  their  confinement 
terms  less  g(x.<d-tlme  deductions  The  latter 
are  "mandatorily  released  '  but  are  deemed 
by  law  as  If  released  on  panjle. 

There  is  little  question  that  narcotic  ad- 
diction and  criminal  activity  are  Interre- 
lated. Yet  many  Federal  addlct-ofTenders.  not 
eligible  for  NARA,  are  released  to  society 
without  any  type  of  follow-up  treatment  for 
their  addiction  To  the  extent  that  Section 
4255  programs  and  faclUtten  are  available, 
they  clesirly  ought  to  be  provided  to  such 
addicts. 

There  1«  present  legal  authority  to  Involve 
addlct-prifloners  in  special  treatment  pro- 
grams while  they  are  physically  In  the  At- 
torney Oeneral's  custody  as  the  result  of 
regular  sentences  to  eonflnement  (18  tl  8  C. 
4032).  In  view  of  Lhia  authority  and  the  ob- 
vious need  for  treatment,  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  has.  for  Its  fiscal  years  1971  and 
1973.  allocated  positions  and  funds  to  Initi- 
ate and  CArry  on  such  programs.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  legal  authority,  however,  no  post- 
oonHnement  care  Is  fjrorlded  for  th««e  ad- 
dicts. Without  thlii  kind  of  follow-up.  the 
treatment  accorded  wUluji  the  place.'i  of  con- 
finement can  readily  prove  futJe.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  would  auuhoriae  such  care. 
The  Board  of  Parole  may  then  utlllv*  Its  ex- 
isting authority.  If  the  Attorney  General  so 
recommends,  to  require  a  released  addict  to 
participate  In  supervisory  aftercare  programs 
established  under  18  U^.C.  4255.  The  re- 
quirement of  a  recommendation  from  the 
Attorney  General  will  Insure  that  such  treat- 
ment Is  both  available  and  appropriate. 

NAR.^  treatment  programs  should  8I.50  be 
made  available  t<:i  persons  plaoed  on  proba- 
tion who  are  In  need  of  such  services  This 
legl.slafive  proposal  would  give  the  Attorney 
Oenerai  auihorlty  to  p.'-ivide  such  care.  The 
courts  may  require  addicts,  a^  a  coodlUon 
of  probation,  to  participate  in  a  NARA  pro- 
gram upon  certification  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  that  a  suitable  program  Is  available  In 
the  conimiinUy 

The  rationale  of  this  pr 'posal  is  nimilBr 
to  that  which  led  to  the  et  (ictmei  t  .if  Pub- 
lic Law  91-493.  which  auttiorlBed  the  use  of 
Bureau  of  Prisons  half-way  houses  for  pro- 
bationers and  fKirolees  In  selected  ca-ses.  The 
proposal  will  permit  the  Department  to  ex- 
tend Its  existing  programs  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  oddlcTs  convicted  of  criminal  activ- 
ity to  a  group  whoee  need  Is  acute  Accord- 
ingly, I  re.-"mmend  Its  prompt  enactment 
Tlie  Ollloe  of  Mai.agement  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is 
lu  accord  with  the  program  ot  the  President. 
aincerely. 


Attorney  Oeneral. 


IT  IS  APPRECIATION  TIME 

'Mr  DC  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  tlie  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark."<  and  Include  extraneoiis  matter.' 

Mr  VT  LA  OARZA  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  participate  earlier  this 
montli  In  an  event  honoring  a  citizen  of 
my  district,  Leonardo  "Leo  Najo"  Alaniz 
of  Mlaalofi.  Tex.,  a  former  Texa«  League 
baaebflJl  star  and  now  the  first  nominee 
to  Mexloo'a  B&aeb«Ii  Hal]  of  Fame. 

Najo,  a  nickname  he  acquired  from 
the  Spaolah  word  for  rabbit,  a  tribute  to 
his  BwlftnesB  on  the  diamond,  was  al- 
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ready  a  legend  when  I  was  bom  in  Mis- 
sion. This  illustrious  baseball  star,  now 
72,  came  to  Mission  with  his  family 
when  he  was  8  years  old.  He  attended 
public  school  In  my  hometown  and  began 
his  baseball  career  at  an  early  age,  play- 
ing with  the  popular  30-30's,  a  semipro- 
fessional  team. 

I  digress  to  remark  proudly  that  my 
father  helped  organize  this  team  in  1918 
and  was  its  manager.  The  original  Kika- 
de  la  Garza  played  on  it  My  uncle  also 
played  on  the  30-30's,  and  so  in  later 
years  did  I. 

But  Najo  was  always  the  star.  He  went 
on  to  play  with  teams  in  Tampico,  Mex- 
ico, and  in  Laredo  and  San  Antonio. 
Fanned  out  by  San  Antonio  to  a  team  in 
T>'ler,  Tex.,  for  a  year,  he  batted  .382.  In 
1952  he  was  sent  to  a  Western  Associa- 
tion team  in  Oklahoma,  where  he  playe«i 
against  the  famous  Dizzy  Dean  He  hit  35 
home  runs  that  season  aund  left  a  rec- 
ord of  196  runs  scored. 

Called  back  to  San  Antonio,  he  was 
drafted  by  the  Chicago  Wliite  Sox  and 
was  scheduled  to  start  )nith  that  team 
In  1926.  Unfortunately,  before  reporting 
to  the  White  Sox.  he  broke  a  leg  in  a 
game  and  wa^  rtibbed  of  iiis  chance  to 
play  In  the  majors.  However,  he  played 
several  more  seasons  In  the  Texas  League 
and  In  other  leagues,  his  batting  prowess 
still  shining  through. 

He  finally  returned  to  Mission  and  re- 
joined the  30-30's.  He  held  the  team  to- 
gether for  years  and  was  still  active  with 
the  club  when  it  folded  in  the  early 
1960's. 

Najo  was  a  hero  of  my  youth,  and  he 
is  still  a  hero  to  me  and  other  residents 
of  Mission.  October  12  was  proclaimed  as 
Leo  Najo  Day  in  Mission.  A  street  and  a 
baseball  park  were  named  for  him.  A 
well-attended  barbecue  was  held  in  his 
his  honor.  Special  tributes  were  bestowed 
upon  him  at  a  public  assembly  in  Mis- 
sion, And  in  our  neighboring  city  of  Rey- 
nosa,  Mexico,  admirers  threw  more  bou- 
quets his  way. 

I  was  honored  to  be  in  Mission  on  Leo 
Najo  Day  and  to  have  a  part  In  the  cele- 
bration. It  was  an  outstanding  event  in 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  man. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  an  editorial 

from   the   Mission   Times,   a   fine  south 

Texas  newspaper  wlilch  did  itself  proud 

with  a  special  edition  on  Leo  Najo  Day: 

It    Is   Appreciation    Timi 

Mission's  Leo  Najo.  the  former  baseball 
great  who  became  a  legend  In  his  own  time, 
will  be  honored  today  by  his  hometown. 
Mexico  has  shown  appreciation  for  this  Im- 
mortal player  in  the  past  snd  now  his  closest 
friends  and  neighbors  take  their  turn  with 
the  bouquets. 

L«o  Najo  was  the  first  really  successful 
player  of  Mexican  ancestry  In  Texas  League 
history  Except  for  an  untimely  accident  that 
took  part  of  his  blinding  speed,  he  un- 
doubtedly would  have  made  It  big  In  the 
major  leaguee.  But  his  mark  was  made  In  the 
record  books  and  his  name  Is  still  a  by- word 

These  who  followed  baaeball  40  or  so  years 
ago  know  they  are  the  chosen  ones;  for  ttiey 
got  to  see  Leo  Najo  In  his  prime.  They  saw 
him  make  sensational  catches  In  the  out- 
field; hit  home  runs;  walk  and  then  steal  sec- 
ond, third  and  horns  on  sucoeaslv*  pitches. 

These  old-timer*  can  be  forgiven  if  a  tear 
comes  in  their  eye  at  the  thought  that  never 
again  will  they  see  Leo  Najo  run  with  ths 


grace  of  a  frisky  young  deer  But  those  mem- 
ories are  lasting,  those  memories  from  a  dif- 
ferent time,  a  different  world. 

Leo  Najo  was  the  very  soul  of  the  30-30's, 
Mission's  strong  semi-pro  team  that  was  the 
rage  of  South  Texas  for  decades.  New  stars 
would  come  along,  but  Najo  kept  playing, 
coaching  and  managing  He  has  been  an  In- 
spiration to  young  boys  who  look  at  him  as 
an  Institution 

Leo  Najo  had  a  very  humble  beginning 
Though  highly  respected  today,  he  Is  still  a 
humble  man.  And  he  is  grateful.  He  has 
always  found  time  to  help  youngsters,  at 
least  in  baseball,  for  baseball  has  been  his 
life,  and  he  has  found  all  the  time  in  the 
world  to  come  out  and  help. 

When  Leo  Najo  Is  the  flr^t  man  Inducted 
Into  Mexico's  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame,  part  of 
Mission  will  be  enshrined  with  him  We  have 
a  chance  today  to  show  that  we  appreciate 
what  he  has  done  for  Mission.  We  can  do 
Jvistlce  to  one  who  proved  his  worth  on  hun- 
dreds of  occasions  against  opposition.  He 
never  failed  his  fans  and  followers  and  now 
it's  time  to  show  our  appreciation. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  is  proposed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  day— we  still  have  legis- 
lative business  scheduled  for  today — and 
wliat  is  proposed  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  is  6  o'clock  at  the 
moment,  and  it  is  proposed  that  we  ad- 
journ luitil  tomorrow  shortly,  as  soon 
as  special  orders  are  concluded. 

As  for  tomorrow,  some  of  the  bills  that 
have  been  listed  on  the  whip's  notice  have 
been  delayed.  We  were  unable  to  get  a 
rule  on  the  higher  education  bill  until  a 
lilUe  wliile  ago. 

The  Uniform  Services  Health  Profes- 
sions Revitalization  Act  has  laeen  put  off 
at  the  request  of  the  chairman. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
has  been  put  off  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman,  which  probably  pleases  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  make  me  feel 
at  all  bad. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  We  have  plenty  of  busi- 
ness for  tomorrow:  H.R.  10670,  armed 
services  survivor  benefit  plan,  with  2 
hours  of  debate; 

H.R.  8787,  Guam  and  'Virgin  Islands 
Delegate,  will  be  considered,  and  I  under- 
stand several  amendments  will  be  pro- 
pOvSed  to  that  bill. 

Finally,  if  we  get  to  it.  H.R.  10729,  the 
EnvlronmeJital  Pesticide  Control  Act, 
which  is  controversial 

So  we  have  al  that  we  can  do  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  telling  us  what  the  business  will  be 

Mr.  BOGGS  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
inquired,  and  I  am  happy  to  reply. 


REPORT  ON  INTERPARUAMEN- 
TARY  UNION  CONFERENCE  AT 
PARIS.  FRANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MoNAGAN)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

I  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 


permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

OCNmAL     LEAVE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  6  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  tills  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
September  2  to  September  10,  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Uiuon  held  its  annual  fall 
meeting  in  Pans.  The  United  States  was 
represented  by  a  large  and  distinguished 
delegation  including  11  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  10  Members  of  the  House 
Held  as  they  were  in  the  historic  build- 
ings of  Frttnce,  the  meetings  had  a  qual- 
ity and  atmosphere  that  was  unparal- 
leled in  the  experience  of  those  attend- 
ing. 

The  opening  session  was  held  in  the 
Palace  of  'Versailles  with  a  speech  by 
President  Pompidou  and  the  opening  re- 
ception thereaiter  in  the  Hall  of  Mir- 
rors. Other  receptions  were  held  in  the 
Luxembourg  Palace,  the  City  Hall,  and 
the  LouvTC. 

The  sessions  were  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  various  matters  of  interna- 
tional Interest.  FYom  the  ■v-iewpcint  of 
immediacy,  the  most  urgent  question 
considered  was  that  of  the  Pakistani - 
Indian  dispute  and  the  fate  of  the  Ben- 
gali refugees.  After  debate  and  revision 
of  the  original  proposal,  the  conference 
adopted  a  resolution  which  deplored  the 
strife  engendered  and  the  inhumanities 
committeed  in  East  Pakistan  and  called 
upon  all  concerned  to  bend  every  effort 
to  bring  about  an  acceptable  solution  of 
the  problem  and  an  amelioration  of  the 
tragic  lot  of  the  refugees. 

Prom  the  viewTJoint  of  immediate 
problems  of  vital  importance  to  the 
United  States,  the  decision  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  continue  on  its  agenda 
the  examination  and  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  controlling  International 
traffic  in  drugs  was  gratifying  and  sig- 
nflcant.  I  had  introduced  and  obtained 
unanimous  passage  of  a  resolution  on 
this  subject  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
IPU  in  Caracas,  last  April,  but  the  con- 
tinuing urgency  of  the  problem  and  the 
change  in  the  legal  and  factual  situa- 
tion since  that  time  made  it  clear  that 
further  attention  was  necessary.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  subject  of  international 
drug  conrol  will  be  the  matter  of  stud.v 
by  the  Economic  smd  Social  Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Pierre  Gre- 
goire  of  Luxembourg. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  viU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MONAGAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clory I . 

Mr  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding.  I  am  pleased  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  has  taken  this  occasion 
to  recoimt  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  exjieriences  of  our 
U.S.  delegation. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  mi^ht  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  assumed  to  do  this  only  be- 
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cause  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dekwthskt)  Is,  as  we  know.  In  New  York 
acUng  aa  a  representative  of  the  Con- 
gress at  the  United  Nations  and,  there- 
fore. Is  not  able  to  do  this  I  have  talked 
with  him  about  it.  and  he  Is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  making  this  record 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pnvileKe  to  participate  In  this  brief  re- 
view of  ti\e  recent  mterparliamentary 
Union  Con/erence  in  Paris,  I^rance  which 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  as  a 
member  of  the  US.  deleg&ticn. 

Mr  Speaker,  first  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  leadership  of  our  delegation, 
and  particularly  our  chali-man,  Con- 
ffressman  Edward  J  DenwrnsKi  of  Dh- 
nols  who  served  as  spokesman  of  our 
delegation  on  various  occasions — and 
who  arranged  for  our  representation  at 
the  various  sessions  m  the  presentations 
on  the  Issues. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  should  add  that  the 
chairman  was  assisted  by  some  of  the 
ablest  Members  of  this  b»xly  —  partiru - 
larly  In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs — by 
the  presence  of  our  former  chairman. 
Senator  Johm  Sphrkman  of  Alabama:  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  Mike 
MAi»snn,D  of  Montana:  the  Republican 
leader.  Senator  Hi/ on  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  by  li:e  vli-p  chairman  of 
our  group.  Representative  Jokw  Jasmxn 
of  Oklahoma:  a  former  chairman  of  our 
U.S  delegation  Congressman  Alkxandsr 
Pisifii  of  New  York:  and  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut.  Mr  Johw  Mon- 
ac.an:  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Lke  H  Hamiltow:  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  Mr  Jacksow  E  Brrrs:  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Mr  Charlis  H 
Wn-sow;  and  the  gentleman  from  Texa.s. 
Mr   Bo»  CAsrr 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  colleagues,  as  well 
a.s  those  from  the  other  body,  assisted  by 
the  three  honorary  memljers.  Judge 
Homer  Ferguson,  former  Congresswoman 
Katherine  St  George,  and  our  fonner 
colleague  Emilio  Q  Daddario  provided 
the  barkgroimd  of  experience  and  know- 
how  which  enabled  us  to  deal  with  the 
critical  problems  with  which  we  were 
confronted  at  the  IPU  meeting  The  hon- 
orary members  were  effective  also  In 
their  contacts  with  various  foreign  rep- 
resentatives m  helping  to  achieve  results 
favorable  to  the  best  intereKts  of  the 
United  States  Mr  Speaker.  I  should  add 
that  tlie  able  Clerk  of  the  House.  Mr 
Pat  Jermlngs  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
Senate.  Mr  Darrell  St  Claire  who  served 
as  our  executive  secretary,  and  our  Stalo 
Department  Advisor  Mr  Jay  Long,  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  success  of 
our  mission. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  preface 
my  further  comments  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  gracious  hospitality  of  the 
French  National  A&sembly  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  French  Crovemment.  as  well 
as  the  extreme  cordiality  of  the  French 
people  at  this  59th  Lilerparliamentary 
Union  Conference  The  historic  and  beau- 
tiful receptions  at  the  Palace  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  Louvre,  the  Luxembourg 
Palace,  llie  Palais  Bourbon,  were  memo- 
rable events  which  one  rarely  has  an  op- 
portunity to  experience  in  a  single  life- 
time. TTiese  oCftclaJ  receptions,  combined 
with  the  day  In  the  French  countryside  as 


guests  of  Moet  and  Chandon — Including 
official  receptions  at  Reims  and  Epemay 
and  a  colorful  soiree  at  the  Orangerie — 
contributed  immeasiireably  to  the  good- 
will and  rapport  generated  at  this  Im- 
portant meeting 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  IPU's  Education,  Sden- 
tlflc  and  Cultural  Committee.  I  Joined 
with  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
'Mr  MoNAGAN)  in  discussing  tlie  "mipli- 
catioiia  of  cooimunic-atlons  by  satelhte 
I'he  detailed  resolution  uhich  was  con- 
sidered and  adopted  at  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence required  careful  drafting  and  tact- 
ful explanation  tn  order  to  set  forth 
clearly  the  U.S.  adherence  to  freedom  of 
information  aiid,  at  tlie  same  time,  to  give 
aiiSuiT  that  we  intended  to  protect  the 
cultural  idenUty  and  political  mtegrity 
of  naUons  which  might  be  affected  by 
communications  transmitted  by  satellite 
Mr  Sjieaker.  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
npcticjl  'Mr  Monaoan^  rt^presented 
niof^t  ably  our  US  position  and  particl- 
I'ated  ill  the  consideration  of  airiend- 
ments  proposed  to  the  draft  resolution— 
with  the  result  that  thf  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  cfjmmittee  and  later  by 
t tie  Conference 

Mr  Speaker,  having  been  named  ear- 
lier by  the  special  sulx^ommittee  of  tlie 
Interparliamentary  Union  to  attend  the 
worldwide  conference  on  the  environ- 
ment, to  be  held  next  year  in  Stockholm. 
I  had  occasion  In  meet  other  menjbers  of 
the  special  subcommittee  in  preparation 
for  the  Stockholm  conference  next  year 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Inter - 
P(*riiamentary  Union  delegation  will  be 
authorized  to  participate  in  the«iStock- 
holm  Conference  "af,  a  nongovernmental 
body."  Indeed,  it  api^ears  that  the  IPU 
deleijation  may  be  the  .wle  nongovern- 
mental group  authorized  to  |>«rtlclpate 
in  this  mjinner  In  anticipation  of  the 
Stockholm  meeUng.  it  appears  appropri- 
ate for  tlie  IPU  to  prepare  .<t<item<iit.s 
which  can  be  presented  to  the  commit- 
tees to  t>e  .set  up  at  Stockholm  and  pos- 
sibly t  )  be  delivered  at  plenary  sessions. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  tentatively  as- 
signed to  ser\'e  on  committee  No.  1  at 
Stockholm  which  will  deal  with  tlw  plan- 
ning and  maiMUKement  of  human  .settle- 
ments for  envirormiental  quality  and 
the  educational,  informational,  social. 
and  cultural  aspects  of  environmental 
issues.  This  conunittee  will  also  be  repre- 
sented by  a  delegate  from  India  and  by 
the  chairman  of  our  educational  scien- 
tific and  cultural  committee.  Madame 
Hedwlg  Meerman  of  Un>  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany 

Mr  Speaker,  the  next  conference  of 
the  IPU  which  will  be  held  in  the  spring 
in  Cameroon  also  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  final  preparation  by 
our  Interparliamentary  Union  Commit- 
tee to  participate  m  the  first  worldwide 
conference  on  the  environment  I  am 
hopeful  tliat  some  particular  Input  based 
UDon  actions  taken  by  the  Congress  can 
be  utill^5ed  tn  helping  to  make  the  Stock- 
holm Conference  a  successful  Joint  hu- 
man effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  quite  apr.rt  from  the  Is- 
sues wliich  we  discussed  in  tlie  commit- 
tees of  the  IPU  which  resulted  In  the 
consideration  of  droit  resolutions,  there 


were  a  great  many  opportunities  for  in- 
dividual communlcatious  on  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  unscheduled  subjects.  Many  of  the 
private  conversations  between  represent- 
atives of  our  UjS.  Congress  and  the  par- 
liamentary representatives  of  other  na- 
tions appeared  to  contribute  substan- 
tially to  our  mutual  understanding  and 
to  closer  relationships  between  the  peo- 
ples of  our  various  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  state  without  qual- 
ification that,  in  all  but  a  few  in.staiices. 
the  contacts  which  our  delegates  had 
with  the  delegates  from  the  more  than 
60  other  nations  represented  at  Paris, 
were  cordial  and  con.structive.  Indeed, 
the  atmosphere  at  Parts  was,  for  the 
most  part,  the  most  friendly  which  I  have 
experienced  In  more  than  6  years  of  serv- 
ice as  a  US  delegate  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Interparllamentarj-  Union.  The  pol- 
icies of  this  administration.  Including  the 
President's  proposed  visit  to  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China,  appeared  to  strike  a 
responsive  note  among  most  delegates  at 
the  InterjjarUamentary  Union  meeting. 
Tliere  wTre  no  essentially  anti-American 
resolutions  proposed,  and  the  tone  of  the 
Communl.st  statements  wliich  were  pre- 
sented on  various  of  the  issues  was  re- 
strained and  temperate  In  comparison 
with  the  invectives  and  diatribes  of  many 
earlier  meeting?;. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  one  mho  attended  mof^t 
of  the  .sessions  of  the  Inten^rliamentary 
Union  Conference  at  Paris.  I  can  attest 
to  its  ringing  success  as  an  exercise  of 
US  foreign  relations — in  action.  I  take 
great  pride  in  having  participated  in  thi.s 
hi.storic  conference,  and  compliment  our 
group  chairman.  Congressman  ErwARn  J 
r>rnwiN.sKi  and  all  who  contributed  to 
this  success. 

Mr  MONAGAN  Let  me  say  I  do  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  express  ap- 
preciation for  the  work  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr  McClory>  and 
what  he  did  In  the  various  subcommit- 
tees. Ills  attendance  was  con.stant.  and 
he  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  success 
of  the  deliberations 

I  now  jield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Boccs^ . 

Mr  BOGOS  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
ConnetUfut  and  our  other  colleagues 
who  have  been  active  in  the  work  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  in  the  past 
.several  years.  As  we  appreciate,  he  has 
done  a  remarkable  job  tlicre  I  am  glad 
that  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  given 
adequate  support  aJid  have  contributed  a 
little  more  handsomely  in  the  way  of  ap- 
propriations and  so  fortli. 

I  served  as  a  member  of  tlie  American 
delegation  for  about  20  years  and  as  vice 
president  of  the  Interparliamcntan 
Union.  I  am  glad  to  see  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  maintaining  an 
Interest  in  the  Interpailiamentary 
Union. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  In  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  mentioned  the 
problems  In  East  Pakl.stan  and  the 
tremendous  suffering  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple there  and  the  threat  of  open  hcMtili- 
ties.  I  would  hope  that  an  organization 
such  as  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
would  use  the  great  prestige  it  commands 
In  focusing  world  attention  on  these  ter- 
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rible  conditions  and  tn  bringing  about 
conditions  which  will  not  only  bring  rehef 
to  the  millions  of  people  sufTering  there 
but  also  nmke  less  likely  the  ad\'ent  of 
open  hostlittlea. 

In  any  event,  the  gentleman  himself 
has  made  fine  contributions  to  all  of 
these  Conferences,  and.  frankly.  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  go  to  one  in  the  next  few 
months 

Mr  MONAGAN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  words  and  also  for 
his  contribution. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  active  and  valued  member  of  the 
American  group  and  the  U.S.  group  in 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  many 
years  We  fully  expected  he  would  be 
with  us  at  the  last  meeting  It  was  to 
the  regret  of  all  that  he  was  not  able 
to  attend  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Camerotn  In  the  spring,  and  the  gen- 
tleman might  put  that  on  his  calendar. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  <Mr.  Piknix) 
a  former  president  of  the  UB.  group 
to  the  Interparliamentary-  Union. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  fully  understand  the  circumstances 
under  which  It  is  appropriate  for  him 
to  bring  to  the  House  a  report  of  the 
sessions  which  we  attended.  We  all  rec- 
ognize Chairman  Deswinski,  our  col- 
league from  Illinois,  brought  to  his  as- 
signment a  very  commraidable  devotion. 
He  provided  outstanding  leadership  to 
our    group. 

The  Confe;rence  was  hosted  by  Prance 
with  great  dignity  and  warm  hospitali- 
ty. Our  very  able  president.  Mr.  Chan- 
demagor,  certainly  earned  high  praise 
for  his  excellent  direction  of  a  very  Im- 
pressive program. 

I  noted  that  the  debate  throughout 
the  entire  Conference  was  on  a  very  high 
level  with  the  evident  purpose  of  pro- 
moting better  intemational  understand- 
ing. 

However.  I  think  we  might  agree  that 
the  greatest  progress  wbi  no  doubt  as- 
sured through  personal  contacts  with  the 
over  500  parliajnentanans  who  were  in 
attendance.  It  is  more  effective  to  seek 
cocperation  and  exchange  views  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  than  m  sharp  debate. 
Time  has  certamly  demau£trated  the 
beneficial  results  of  such  exchanges  of 
our  views. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues who  have  .served  so  faithfully  on 
these  missions.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
majority  leader  that  continued  service  in 
this  program  brings  greater  ability  to 
serve  because  there  is  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  other  national  groups  and 
mcreased  understanding  of  the  oppor- 
tunitJes  to  advance  ideas.  Also,  there  is 
the  development  of  close  personal  friend- 
.ships  which  enable  one  to  enhst  help 
from  the  other  parliamentarians. 

I  am  reminded  also  that  we  believe 
greatly  in  tlie  parliamentary  procedures 
wiiich  we  have  developed  here  in  our 
fonntry.  We  do  well  to  share  our  expe- 
riences with  other  countries  having  the 
same  concept,  and  by  exchanges  of  \1ews 
we  do  improve  the  quaJity  of  the  legis- 
lative governments  of  the  world. 
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Mr.  Speftker.  It  is  a  continuing  mission. 
It  is  not  one  that  shoukl  be  acoompamed 
by  any  form  of  pressure,  but  through 
educational  exchangcB  and  constructive 
discussion. 

I  luiow  that  the  distingulsfaed  gentle- 
man in  the  well  has  wcicomed.  as  have  I. 
visiting  delegations  from  other  nations 
sent  here  to  observe  firsthand  our  com- 
mittee procedures  and  also  the  conduct 
of  our  debate,  so  that  they  might  carry 
back  to  thor  countries  ideas  that  they 
consider  to  have  merit,  and  it  has  been 
very  interestinp,  that  the  committee  sys- 
tem has  attracted  particular  attention. 
Even  the  so-called  mother  of  parha- 
ments  in  Great  Britain,  has  found  it 
difficult  for  their  members  to  be  jacks  of 
all  trades  and  master  of  any  of  them. 
So.  they  are  assigning  various  respon- 
sibilities within  their  bodies. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  stress 
what  the  majority  leader  has  empha- 
sized, namely  tlie  need  for  support  and 
cooperation  of  both  the  House  and  the 
other  body  in  order  to  make  as  eOectlTe 
as  possible  our  participation  in  these 
sessions.  If  we  prepare  adequately, 
knowing  as  we  do  In  advance  the  sub- 
jects of  debate,  we  can  infhicnce  more  ef- 
fectively the  resolutions  which  are 
adopted.  Particularly,  do  I  wish  to 
strtmgly  commend  the  preparation 
which  the  gentleman  in  the  well  made 
for  this  session,  as  he  debated  the  sub- 
ject of  drug  abuse  and  to  a  successful 
resolution  It  was  a  constructive  effort  in 
this  important  field. 

Mr  Speaker,  sessions  such  as  we  ex- 
perienced contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  our  Nation  and  our  relations 
tliroughout  the  worid. 

I  considered  It  a  privilege  to  have  been 
associated  with  the  gentleman  in  these 
efforts. 

Mr  MONAGAN,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comphmentary  remarks  and 
also  for  his  contribution.  He  certainly 
lias  stated  the  opportunities  that  he  be- 
fore an  intemational  organization  such 
as  the  Interparhamentary  Union.  It  is 
our  hope  that  we  have  in  some  small 
degree  taken  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities with  reference  to  the  questian  of 
the  international  control  of  drugs  wkiich 
has  been  referred  to  and  which  I  think 
in  many  wajs  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant subject  that  will  come  before 
the  Union.  I  personally,  nill  have  pro- 
posals to  make  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, and  I  believe  that  the  interna 
tionai  cooperation  which  can  come  from 
increased  awareness  of  this  problem  will 
be  vitally  important  for  the  United 
States  in  the  treatment  of  its  own  do- 
mestic problem. 

Another  area  of  discussion  by  the  IPU 
was  tlie  resolution  dealmg  with  direct 
satellite  broadcasts  and  their  implica- 
tions for  the  nations  of  Uae  world,  par- 
ticularly small  and  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. The  dangers  of  the  Imposition  of 
alien  cultures  and  inteference  in  tlie  af- 
fairs of  some  States  were  discussed  and 
a  resolution  adopted  which  urged  furtlier 
study  of  these  probiems  and  action  to 
insure  adequate  consideration  of  the 
dangers  and  diCBculties  as  direct  satellite 
broadcasting  came  into  mere  general  use. 


The  gentieman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clort)  played  an  ^ective  and  promi- 
nent role  in  tbe  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem. The  gentleman  from  Okiahoma  (Mr. 
Jammam)  also  served  effectively  on  this 
committee. 

I  was  privileged  to  share  the  assiign- 
ment  in  discussing  this  problem  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  McCLORyt. 

The  gentlemtan  from  New  York  'Mr. 
PiRHrr^  and  I  served  as  U.8  Representa- 
tives on  the  Council  of  the  IPU.  and  we 
took  pan  in  the  election  of  three  new 
members  ol  the  executive  committee 
whose  Identity  was  sausfactory  to  the 
Umted  States. 

I  want  to  express  here  my  appreciation 
and  that  of  the  enure  delegation  for  the 
contribution  wliich  the  gentleman  frc»n 
New  York  made  because  with  his  back- 
ground ol  experience  m  tliis  organization. 
a.s  the  former  President  of  tlie  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  he  brought  to  these 
very  important  deiiberaticMis  a  back- 
ground of  knowledge  that  proved  to  be 
very  helpful  to  the  UjS  delegauon,  and 
to  the  Union,  in  moving  toward  some 
of  the  objectives  that  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  iiave. 

Other  problems  discussed  by  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  were  those  re- 
lating to  the  second  decade  of  develop- 
ment, the  problems  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity in  Africa,  and  the  disarmamoot  and 
rapprochement  between  nations.  AiJ 
these  matters  received  the  attention  of 
the  XJ£.  delegation  and  its  c<Hitribuuon 
to  the  Conference  was  substantial 

In  my  judgment,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  said,  tlie  opportunity 
for  tiarliamentarians  of  various  countne.^ 
to  meet  and  discuss  mutual  problems  has 
vital  importance  for  the  peace  and  prog- 
ress of  the  naUons  of  the  wc»'ld.  Even 
though  there  may  be  on  occasion  sub- 
stantial diiSerences  between  such  coun- 
tries the  opportunities  for  future  coop- 
erati(»i  may  appear  to  a  small  degree  at 
meetings  such  as  the  recent  one  in  Pans, 
and  it  may  be  ttiat  at  such  gatherings 
the  first  opportunities  for  future  sub- 
stantial impirovement  of  relations  may 
emerge.  In  this  regard  I  believe  that  the 
Conference  was  a  success. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  meetings  had 
importance  for  the  Umted  States,  and 
that  is  the  mcreased  coett,  for  the  opera- 
tion of  this  international  organization — 
a  factor  already  adverted  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  It  may  be 
that  the  schedule  of  financial  support 
which  wa&  recently  adc^jled  by  the  Hou&e 
will  not  be  sufBcient  to  cover  the  assess- 
ment of  the  United  States.  This  subject 
will  have  to  receive  detailed  study  in  the 
mimedlate  future. 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  leadership  of  the  president 
of  our  delegation,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DaawiKsxi.).  He  was  inde- 
fatigable in  carrying  out  his  obligation, 
and  the  commendable  performance  of 
the  XJS.  delegation  was  in  no  small  part 
due  to  his  efforts. 

I  shoidd  like  also  to  express  apprecia- 
tion for  the  contributlonB  of  Senator 
Sparkman.  the  honorary  president  of  the 
United  States  group,  and  the  suppcan  of 
Senator   Mncs  Mamsfics  and   Senate 
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Hugh  Scott,  respectively,  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  will  be  held  in  Cameroon, 
in  April  1972.  and  the  United  States  will 
once  again  be  represented  by  a  distin- 
guished and  effective  delegation. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  H.R.  10670.  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  MILITARY  SURVIVOR 
BENEFIT  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre  <  Mr  Pu- 
ciNSKi  I  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
Hou.se,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  'Mr. 
Matsitnaga  I  l.s  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H  R  10670.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  survivor  benefit  plan  for  our  mili- 
tary retirees. 

A  large  debt  of  gratitude.  Mr  Chair- 
man, is  due  the  di.stingul.shed  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr  Pixei  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
(Mr  OuBSER  I ,  who  headed  the  special 
subcommittee  investigating  this  problem 
area,  and  the  dl.stinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  Armed  Services  Committee  <  Mr. 
Heberti  .  for  his  labors  In  assuring  com- 
mittee approval  for  this  important  bill. 

Prior  to  the  hearing.s  and  the  report  of 
the  Pike-Oubser  subcommittee  in  1970. 
few  people  realized  that  any  problem 
existed  in  this  area  Members  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  of  the  general  public, 
were  shocked  to  leam  that  when  a  re- 
tired serviceman  dies,  there  is  no  uni- 
versally applicable  system  which  auto- 
matically provides  for  survivor  rights  in 
military  retired  pay 

The  existmg  program,  the  retired 
serviceman's  family  protection  plan — 
RSFPP — is  so  Inadequate  on  it.-?  face  that 
only  15  percent  of  tha«ie  eligible  iiave 
elected  to  participate  As  the  subcom- 
mittee pointed  out  in  its  report  last  year, 
there  are  two  reasons  why  RSFPP  has 
proved  inadequate  and  unacceptable: 
First,  it  is  overly  expensive,  and,  second. 
it  Is  incredibly  complex  One  lllastration 
of  the  expense  would  be  sufBclently  in- 
structive A  sergeant  major  who  retires 
at  age  49  with  30  years  .service  would 
have  a  monthly  annuity  of  $678.  To  in- 
sure a  benefit  of  half  that  amount  for 
his  widow  under  RSFPP.  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  forgo  one-eighth  of  his  total 
retirement  pay  An  for  complexity,  the 
potential  participant  must  con.slder  his 
age,  his  dependents'  age  and  his  pay  at 
the  time  of  retirement  in  order  to  com- 
pute how  much  it  will  cost  him  to  elect 
coverage  under  RSFPP— and  he  must 
make  his  decision  at  least  1  year.  f>er- 
haps  2,  before  he  actually  retires. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  be  surprised  that 
as  many  as  15  percent  of  the  retirees 
persevere  to  achieve  coverage  for  their 
widows  under  RSFPP. 

The  result,  imfortunately.  Is  that.  In 
the  words  of  the  subcommittee  report — 

Many  present  widows  are  living  in  eondl- 
tlooB  of  great  economic  deprivation — not 
Just — widows  of  lower  ranked  enlisted  per- 
soimel  but — aiso — the  widows  of  senior  offi- 
cers axid  senior  enlisted  men  oi  long  ftod 
outstanding  service. 

That  la  why.  Mr  Speaker,  on  the 
first  le«islatlve  day  ot  the  92d  Congress, 


I  Introduced  H.R.  873.  a  bill  almost  iden- 
tical to  the  measure  now  before  us. 

Under  H.R.  10670: 

First,  military  retirees  could  guarantee 
their  survivors  an  annuity  of  up  to  55 
percent  of  retired  pay 

Second,  retirees  would  share  in  the  cost 
by  reductions  in  their  retired  pay  of  2 '2 
percent  of  the  first  $3,600.  and  10  per- 
cent of  any  amount  above  that.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Oovcrrunent  would  also 
contribute  to  the  plan'.',  funding. 

Third,  a  widow  could  receive  the  an- 
nuity in  addition  to  any  social  security 
benefits  for  her  minor  ciiildren.  Once  she 
begins  receiving  .social  security  old-age 
benefits,  the  retirement  annuity  would 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  tho.se  bene- 
fits attributable  to  her  husband's  mili- 
tary service. 

Fourth,  all  those  on  retired  rolls  when 
H  R.  10670  is  enacted  would  liave  1  year 
to  enroll  in  the  new  program,  and  no 
bacic  payments  would  be  required 

These  elements.  Mr.  Siieaker.  com- 
prise a  plan  that  will  meet  our  moral 
obligation  to  insure  that  a  man  can  com- 
mit himself  to  serving  his  country  in  the 
Armed  Forces  without  having  to  worry 
that  by  so  doing  he  will  be  subjecting 
his  wife  and  children  to  undue  hazards 
of  economic  hardship  after  his  death. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  swift  approval  of 
H.R   10670 


THE      SITUATION      IN      NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Carey  .1  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr  CAREY  of  New  York  asked  and 
W£is  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.  1 

GENEKAI.    LXAVB 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanmious  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  .so  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  during  which  they  may  extend 
their  remark.s  on  the  subject  of  the  reso- 
lution I  have  Introduced  today  concern- 
ing Northern  Ireland. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr  Mc- 
Kay) .  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CAREY  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  speak  of  Uie  politics  of  vio- 
lence, and  of  the  tragedies  taking  place 
daily  In  Northern  Ireland. 

If  anything  should  be  obvious  to  Amer- 
icans. ;t  Is  that  violence  only  generates 
more  violence.  In  the  3  years  since  the 
current  cycle  of  street  battles  began  in 
Northern  Ireland,  almost  130  lives  have 
been  taken,  and  in  the  past  2  months  the 
death  rate  has  accelerated  at  a  shocking 
rate.  The  majority  of  those  killed, 
wounded,  or  maimed  have  been  civU- 
lan.s^ — including  a  priest,  women,  and 
children  struck  down  by  stray  buUets 
Soldiers  and  pohce  have  been  slain  and 
wounded  on  a  daily  basis. 

No  hope  for  peace  appears  clase  at 
hand  On  the  contrary-,  there  are  calLs  on 
both  sides  for  escalatmg  their  efforts;  the 
British  Government  Is  under  particular 
pressure  to  abandon  many  of  the  re- 
straints on  Its  14,000-man  force  In  Ulster. 


I  made  a  visit  to  Belfast  in  August.  Prom 
my  observations,  as  well  as  those  ol 
others  who  have  followed  the  sltuatlGO 
closely.  It  is  clear  that  if  some  real  step* 
are  not  taken  soon,  a  massacre  of  inno- 
cents may  take  place  in  Ireland  that 
could  make  peace  impossible  for  years  to 
come 

I  believe  that  the  violence  and  blood- 
shed m  Ulster  is  of  the  deepest  concern  to 
Americans  of  all  faiths,  origin,  and  polit- 
ical persuasion  They  would  like  to  see  an 
end  to  the  klUmgs — whether  r)erp>etrated 
by  the  BrltL<5h  Army,  the  IRA.  or  the 
Orange  extremists. 

But  neither  the  British  or  Northern 
Irehind  Governments  have  taken  any  ef- 
fective steps  toward  halting  the  blood- 
shed The  major  Briti.';h  respon.se  has 
t)een  to  throw  in  more  and  more  troops — 
this  past  week  their  army  of  occupation 
in  Ulster  was  increased  to  14.000  men. 
One  cannot  help  but  note  the  parpllel 
with  American  naivete  in  Vietnam  when 
many  in  this  cotmtry  thought  it  only  took 
more  and  more  troo[>s  to  defeat  a  deter- 
mined people  Added  to  this  are  the  re- 
ports from  the  British  press  of  torture 
and  inhuman  Interrogation  methods 
practiced  on  those  Irishmen  Interned  in 
Belfast  without  due  process.  More  than 
this,  during  my  own  visit  to  Belfast,  I 
heard  the  testimony  of  memt)ets  of  fam- 
ilies who  had  been  subjected  to  brutal 
and  himiillating  interrogation  treatment 
after  being  apprehended  and  held  under 
the  mtemment  policy. 

Furthermore,  no  .serious  steps  have 
been  taken  in  Northern  Ireland  to  end 
the  systematic  discrimlnHtion  against  the 
minority  in  Northern  Ireland  in  jobs, 
housing,  educational  opportunities  and 
political  representation  For  50  years  a 
third  of  the  population  has  in  effect  been 
disenfranchised,  and  will  remain  so  un- 
der the  pre.sent  covernmental  setup  The 
only  reforms  offered  are  both  superficial 
and  protracted,  while  tlie  "reformers" 
sight  down  the  gun  barrel. 

For  these  reasons.  I  join  today  with  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate.  Senators 
RiBicorr  and  Kennedy  and  numerous 
Members  of  tliis  body  in  presenting  a 
resolution  designed  to  bring  a  lasting 
peace  to  troubled  Ulster.  Although  tlie 
Northern  Ireland  Government  has  been 
repressing  its  Catholic  minority  for  50 
years,  the  problem  goes  back  much  fur- 
ther than  that  This  problem  has  been 
festering  since  tlie  12th  century  when  an 
Anglo-Norman  army  crossed  the  Irish 
Sea  to  establish  the  precedent  of  British 
rule  in  Ireland. 

I  Include  the  text  of  the  resolution  In 
the  Record  at  tliis  point,  as  follows: 
Resolution   on   Ulsteb 

Calling  for  peace  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  establishment  of  a  united   Ireland. 

Whereas,  the  continuing  violence  and 
bloodshed  In  Northern  Ireland  Is  a  cause  of 
the  deepest  concern  to  Americans  of  all  faiths 
and  political  persuasions. 

Whereas,  the  causes  of  the  present  cxinfllct 
may  be  traced  to  the  systematic  and  deliber- 
ate discrimination  In  housing,  employment, 
political  representation  and  educational  op- 
portunities practiced  by  the  governnvental 
authorities  of  Northern  Ireland  against  the 
minority  there; 

Whereas,  the  governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,    and    of    Northern    Ireland    tiav* 
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failed  to  end  the  bloodsbed  and  have  f  aUed  to 
establkeh  vaetmuna  to  meet  tbe  lefltimaU 
grievances  of  this  minority: 

Whereas  continued  repression  and  lack  of 
fundamental  reforms  In  Northern  Ireland 
threaten  to  prolong  and  escalate  the  conflict 
and  the  denial  of  drll  liberties: 

Resolved  that  the  House  expresaea  Its  deep- 
est ctjncern  over  the  present  situation  In 
Northern  Ireland  and  In  accord  with  the  fun- 
damental concept*  of  nandi.scrlmlnaUon. 
fairness,  democracy,  sfclf-determlnatlon  and 
Justice  requests  the  United  States  govern- 
ment at  the  highest  levels  to  urjre  the  imme- 
diate implementation  of  the  fullowlng  ac- 
tions: 

1.  Termination  of  the  current  Internment 
policy  and  simultaneous  release  of  all  per- 
sons detained  thereunder. 

2  Full  respect  for  the  civil  rights  of  all  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  and  the  termina- 
tion of  all  political,  social,  economic  and 
religious  discrimination. 

3  Implementation  of  the  reforms  promised 
by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Kingdom 
since  196«  Including  thL«e  reform*  In  the 
fields  of  law  enforcement,  housing,  employ- 
ment and  voting  rights. 

4.  DtssoluUon  of  the  Parliament  of  North- 
ern Ireland. 

8  Withdrawal  of  an  British  forces  from 
Northern  Ireland,  and  the  institution  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  under  local 
control  acceptable  to  all  parties 

6.  CoDvenlng  of  all  interested  parties  for 
the  purpoee  of  accompUahlng  tiie  unification 
of  Ireland. 

Our  resolution  outlines  the  specific 
actions  that  can  bring  about  a  funda- 
mental and  permanent  solution  to  the 
Irish  question  It  has  the  full  support 
of  the  American  Committee  for  mster 
Justice  and  other  representative  Amer- 
ican-Irish organizations  pledged  to  non- 
violence. It  Includes  not  only  the  essen- 
tial immediate  steps — an  end  to  intern- 
ment and  withdrawal  of  British  forces 
in  favor  of  civil  peace  patrols,  but  also 
the  only  long-term  action  guaranteeing 
a  peaceful  Ireland — an  end  to  the  unjust 
and  artificial  partition  of  Ireland. 

Westmirtster.  of  course,  has  shown  it- 
self obdurate  in  recognizing  the  obvious. 
Just  a  few  days  apo.  Prime  Minister 
Heath  reafRrmed  hi.s  government's  com- 
mitment to  keep  Northern  Ireland  a  part 
of  Britain,  though  it  is  quite  clear  from 
British  polls  and  commentary  that  most 
Britons  do  not  share  their  government's 
commitment. 

Mr.  Michael  Stewart,  former  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  told  the  British  Par- 
liament within  the  last  month  that  If 
peace  were  to  be  obtained  In  Ul.ster,  the 
propo.sUion  had  to  be  accepted  that  "the 
whole  Island  of  Ireland  has  to  be  a  sin- 
gle Republic,"  and  that  the  current 
strife  In  Ulster  all  stems  from  the  fact 
that  "we  are  trying  to  maintain  a  con- 
nection that  cannot  be  maintained." 

May  I  also  quote  a  leading  Conserva- 
tive commentator.  Peregrine  Worst- 
thome.   He   recently   wrote: 

It  Is  part  of  a  make-believe  world  to  pre- 
tend that  tester,  in  any  meaningful  sense, 
Is  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  do  not 
feel  Its  agony,  share  its  sentlmewis,  under- 
stand Its  history,  suffer  Its  tearing  ragca. 

As  Mr,  Worstthorne  has  recognized, 
the  British  hold  on  Northern  Ireland 
today  is  clearly  an  anachronism.  Tl^  six 
counties  of  Ulster  are  Irish,  and  always 
will  be.  Their  six  names  are  an  integral 


part  of  Irish  history  and  culture;  I 
speak  of  County  Armagh,  of  Derry, 
Fermanagh.  Antrim,  erf  County  Down, 
and  Tyrone.  To  say  tliey  are  not  Iri^ 
in  every  sense  is  to  say  tliat  New  Eng- 
land is  not  part  of  these  United  States. 

It  is  too  late  for  Westminister  to  come 
up  with  token  measures  labeled  reforms. 
It  Is  too  late  for  peace  to  be  maintained 
by  bayonets  or  by  blowing  up  countr>- 
roads  But  it  is  not  too  late  for  men  of 
good  »ill  on  all  sides  to  sit  down  and 
discuss  the  provisions  of  a  free  and 
imited  Ireland.  I  am  taJkmg  of  an  Ire- 
land m  which  Protestant  and  CathoUc 
alike  can  live  and  work  alongside  each 
other  in  peace  and  liarmony.  as  do 
Protestants  and  Catholics  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  today 

It  was  an  Irishman.  George  Moore, 
who  said : 

After     all,      there     Is      only      one      race — 

humanity 

I  hope  tlie  Members  of  this  House  v.-in 
join  us  in  tliis  resolution  urging  that 
humanity  again  might  prevail  in  North- 
ern Lieland. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  bringing  this  question  before  the 
House  for  consideration.  Certainly  all  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  tiie  welfare,  as 
the  gentleman  has  said,  not  only  of  Ire- 
land but  also  of  England,  have  been 
tremendou&ly  concerned  with  the  suffer- 
ing and  with  the  destruction  that  has 
taken  place  there,  and  also  with  wtiat 
aijpears  to  be  a  tremendous  escalation  of 
tiie  conflict  and  the  possibiUly  of  further 
growth  concerns  all  of  us.  I.  myself,  have 
followed  it  closely.  I  have  sought  both 
with  representatives  of  Great  Britain 
here  in  Washington  and  in  the  Foreign 
Office  in  England  to  bring  home  to  the 
authorities  the  concern  of  peoj^e  of  all 
segments  of  the  community  ai  the  United 
State.';  about  this  tragedy. 

So  I  congratuUte  the  gentleman  on  the 
recommendation  that  lie  has  made.  I  cer- 
tainly am  interested  in  tus  proposals,  and 
I  shall  siudj-  tliem  with  Jie  end  in  view 
of  obtaining  some  adequate  resolution 
that  may  be  filed,  submitted,  and,  hope- 
fully, agreed  upon  by  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  for  his  ob- 
servations as  a  senior  and  highly  re- 
spected member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

It  is  my  hope  in  that  great  committee 
we  may  find  some  opporttmity  to  have 
liearings  on  tliis  kind  of  resolution,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  report  to  tlie  House  tliat 
in  di.scussions  I  have  held  with  my  col- 
leagui  from  New  York  (.Mr.  Rosenthal) 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eu- 
ropean Affairs,  there  is  some  hope  that  we 
can  have  a  proper  hearing  on  this  kind  of 
re.";olution  and  get  greater  understanding 
and  consideration  in  the  House  on  a  pos- 
sible resolution  on  which  a  great  ntira- 
ber  of  us  could  agree. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr  Tiu- 

NAN  '  . 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  also  want  to  join  my 


arileague  from  Connecticut  in  congratu- 
latms  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
bring:ing  this  matter  before  the  House 
today.  I  join  wttli  some  of  our  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  the  resolution  which  tlie 
gentleman  has  proposed.  That  resolu- 
tion would  certainly  go  a  long  ways  In 
rebeving  the  tension  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

I  think  tlie  most  important  thing  is  the 
fact  that  the  British  Government  have 
imposed  inteniment,  which  means  that 
militant  Roman  CathoUcs  have  been 
taken  off  the  streets  of  Belfast  m  North - 
em  Ireland  and  placed  m  jail  without 
the  usual  protecuons  ol  civil  hberties 
This  I  think  cries  out  to  all  Americans 
for  opposition.  I  think  the  House  and  the 
Senate  should  certainly  strongly  mdi- 
cate  throu^  our  State  Department  and 
other  officers  that  we  do  not  want  to  see 
this  continued. 

I  was  in  Ireland  a  month  after  the 
British  troops  were  sent  there,  and  I  ob- 
served the  British  troops  there  trying 
to  keep  the  peace  and  keep  the  calm  At 
that  time  they  were  dcmg  a  reasonably 
good  job.  The  escalation  of  the  tragedj 
in  Northern  Ireland  has  only  come  about 
recently  when  Prime  Minister  Faulkner 
reinstated  the  mtemment  policies.  It 
was  under  the  government  of  'Wilson  that 
certain  reforms  were  undertaken,  and 
those  reforms  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Catholir  mlDOrtty  in  Northern  Ireland 
had  been  deprived  of  civil  liberties  that 
we  expect  any  minority  should  be 
granted. 

It  was  brought  to  my  attention,  for 
example,  that  m  Northern  Ireland  not 
one  Catholic  was  employed  m  the  postal 
service  of  that  government.  This,  to  me, 
is  not  even  toksiism.  They  do  not  even 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  should  be 
tokenism.  Thts  is  what  has  caused  so 
much  difficulty  m  that  part  of  Ireland 
I  think  the  policy  that  the  Heath  gov- 
ernment has  been  pursmng  is  one  that  is 
going  to  lead,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  so  ably  stated,  to  continued 
intensification  of  vicdence.  innocents  l)€- 
ing  killed  on  the  streets  of  Bellast  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

I  strongly  urge  that  every  effort  be 
made  by  our  Government  to  consider 
the  viewpoints  expressed  here  today  and 
that  the  resolution  introduced  in  the 
House  and  Senate  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  for  hii 
ver>-  sage  conservations  They  are  most 
pertinent  and  cogent.  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  the  gentleman  as  to  the  pol- 
icy of  internment,  which  is  in  clear  der- 
ogation of  all  the  declarations  of  humai  ■ 
rights  entered  into  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  a  medieval  policy,  an  un- 
workable poUcy.  and  the  Irish  will  never 
settle  for  that  kind  of  insufferable  and 
Inhumane  method  of  approaching  the 
question  It  is  a  ma^t  horrendoa'-  way  the 
British  Government  has  seen  fit  to  treat 
some  of  its  citizens. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  uill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAItEY  ol  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  ^Mr. 
Hanlby I . 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  the  re- 
ma  fIcb  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Lsland  and  certainly  with  those  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Ca»ey) 
for  the  initiative  which  he  has  taken  in 
this  matter. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  historic  day  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  because 
for  the  first  time,  at  least  In  my  memory, 
this  body  Ls  addressing  itself  officially  to 
a  tragedy  which  has  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue for  far  too  long 

Several  colleagues  and  I  are  cosponsor- 
Ing  a  resolution  calling  for  the  end  of  the 
partition  of  Ireland  and  an  end  of  the 
internment  policies  invoked  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Stormont  Parliament.  All 
f  reeminded  p»eoples  throughout  the  world 
are  appalled  at  the  tragic  and  disgraceful 
situation  which  has  prevailed  in  North- 
em  Ireland  for  the  past  50  years. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Irish  Rebellion.  In 
the  early  1920's.  the  six  coimties  of 
Ulster  were  partitioned  off  from  the  rest 
of  Ireland  under  pressure  from  the  Brit- 
ish They  were  established  as  a  quasi- 
autonomous  province  of  the  British  Em- 
pire and  therein  began  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  policies  of  discrimination  and 
prejudice  known  in  modern  times.  Al- 
though the  population  of  Northern  Ire- 
land Is  roughly  one-third  Catholic,  the 
legislative  districts  in  the  Parliament 
have  been  so  gerrymandered  that  the 
Catholic  population  has  only  5  percent 
of  the  representation  in  it  An  eqtially 
insidious,  albeit  unofficial  situation  has 
likewise  developed  with  regard  to  hous- 
ing and  Job  opportunities.  Catholics  are 
virtually  barred  from  government  jobs 
and  the  ugly  head  of  prejudice  has  es- 
tablished a  barrier  In  employment  in 
the  private  sector  Their  lot  Is  not  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  blacks  and 
other  minorities  In  our  own  country. 

For  years  England  simply  looked  the 
other  way  while  a  handful  of  bigots  sys- 
tematically excluded  the  minority  Cath- 
olics from  the  mainstream  of  life  in 
Ulster.  A  thousand  pleas  for  reform  fell 
on  deaf  ears  England  continued  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  untrammeled  trade  with 
industrial  Belfast  but  did  nothing  to 
insure  that  the  basic  elements  of  social 
and  political  dignity  were  extended  to 
ail  citizens  of  the  province  The  situation 
reached  the  boiling  point  in  1969  when 
rioting  broke  out  in  several  areas  of 
Ulster  Reform  minded  individuals  in  the 
United  States,  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 
England  and  Northern  Ireland  all  tried 
in  vain  to  have  the  question  brought  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly But  the  British  Government  balked, 
claiming  that  it  was  a  matter  of  internal 
policy,  and  the  United  States  scurried 
away.  And  so  the  festering  wound  con- 
tinued to  fester  all  the  more  and  the  In- 
evitable explosion  occurred  earlier  this 
year. 

In  a  move  heavily  tinged  with  a  sense 
of  kangaroo  court  justice,  the  govern- 
ment of  Northern  Ireland  Invoked  In- 
ternment as  an  official  policy.  Any  known 
antagonist  of  the  government  who  could 
be  found  was  rounded  up  and  simply  put 
In  jail  without  a  hearing,  without  a  trial 
and  without  legal  counsel   The  move  set 


Anglo-Saxon  Justice  back  several  cen- 
turies. Those  arrested,  and  they  number 
in  the  thousands,  are  still  rotting  In  jail. 
And  now  we  are  receiving  numerous  re- 
ports of  torture  and  indignities  at  the 
hands  of  British  soldiers.  The  response 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  all  this  agony 
and  to  the  bitterness  it  has  spawned  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  has  been  com- 
plete silence.  I  have  tried  to  convince  the 
State  Department  to  use  its  not  incon- 
siderable influence  with  England  but  the 
Secretary  replied  to  me  that  '  .  greatly 
as  we  wish  to  help,  we  see  no  way  by 
which  actions  of  the  United  States  could 
contribute  constructively  to  a  solu- 
tion ."  That  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth 

From  my  observations.  Mr  Speaker,  it 
i.s  both  an  overslmpliflcalion  and  a  fal- 
lacy to  label  the  situation  as  a  religious 
controversy  I  know  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Protestants  in  Northern 
Ireland  want  an  end  to  the  discrimina- 
tory practices  of  the  Stormont  Parlia- 
ment But.  hke  the  Catholic  minority, 
they  are  powerless  to  do  anytlilng  until 
England  recognizes  its  own  moral  obli- 
gatlon.s  to  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. Unfortunately,  Mr  Heaths  re- 
sponse up  to  this  point  has  been  to  .send 
in  more  troops,  i.ssue  more  statements 
and  intern  more  Irish  citizens 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  against  discrimina- 
tion wherever  it  surfaces  and  in  what- 
ever form  it  takes.  Whether  it  is  against 
the  Jews  in  Russia,  the  blacks  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  in  our  urban  areas,  the  Chlcanos 
in  Southern  California  or  the  CathoUcs 
in  Northern  Ireland,  it  is  intolerable,  and 
we  must  speak  out  against  it 

Mr.  TIERNAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN  That  seems  to  be  the 
statement  the  State  Department  is  hid- 
ing behind,  because  certainly  that  does 
not  exist  in  the  remainder  of  Ireland  We 
have  had  the  representative  from  the 
Irish  Free  State,  who  was  a  Protestant, 
here  In  the  United  States  We  have  had 
a  mayor  of  Dublin  who  was  a  Jew  The 
first  President  of  the  Irish  Free  State  was 
a  Protestant  Tlie  heroes  of  the  revolu- 
tion, many  of  them,  such  as  Pamell  and 
Briscoe,  were  Protestants  I  think  our 
own  representatives  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment seem  to  try  to  equate  religious  dif- 
ferences between  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland  as  the  ba- 
sic reason  when  we  know,  in  fact,  that 
is  not  the  case  The  different  British  Gov- 
ernment committees  that  have  investi- 
gated have  made  findings  on  that  point 

The  thing  that  really  bothers  me  the 
most  in  this  Is  that  the  present  British 
Oovemment  seems  to  think  that  by  send- 
mg  more  British  troops  Into  Ireland,  they 
are  going  to  be  able  to  solve  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  my  colleagues 
In  New  York  in  trying  to  Impress  upon 
the  representatives  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  more  should  be  done  to  bring 
this  intenxment  poUcy  to  an  end.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  not  going  to  lead  to  any 
basic  solution  of  the  problems  in  North- 
em  Ireland. 


And  further  let  me  say  a  few  weeks  ago 
some  distingtiLshed  members  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  came  to  Capitol  Hill  to 
urge  the  Congress  to  act  to  get  this  coun- 
try out  of  Vietnam.  I  told  them  that  I 
completely  agreed  with  them  and  that 
I  was  glad  their  concern  brought  them 
here.  However,  I  did  suggest  to  them, 
somewhat  but  not  entirely  tongue-in- 
cheek,  that  our  Government  should  make 
a  bargain  with  them  We  will  get  out  of 
Vietnam  if  they  will  get  out  of  Northern 
Ireland. 

Certainly  the  present  situation  In 
Northern  Ireland  is  tragi?.  Terror  has 
escsilated  to  levels  of  indiscriminate  vio- 
lence As  free  men,  we  cannot  aceept  or 
condone  this 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  Northern  Ire- 
land and  Great  Britain  met  to  attempt 
to  find  solutions  to  the  Ulster  situation. 
They  concluded  their  meeting  by  con- 
demning violence.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
this  truly  unbelievable.  These  men  are 
condemning  the  very  violence  their  own 
inaction  and,  m  many  cases,  their  wrong 
actions  are  fostering. 

On  August  9,  Prime  Minister  Faulkner, 
with  the  consent  of  Prime  Minister 
Heath,  reinstated  the  internment  pwlicy 
as  provided  for  under  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Special  Powers  Act  This  act,  in  ef- 
fect, means  that  some  of  the  most  seri- 
ous abuses  of  individual  liberty  are  legal 
in  Northern  Ireland.  There  are  presently 
over  200  prisoners  being  held  without 
being  charged  and  with  no  trial,  all  Ro- 
man Catholic  militants.  Some  of  the 
prisoners  who  have  been  able  to  escape 
have  relayed  stories  of  brainwashing  and 
brutal  torturous  treatment.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Faulkner  has  denied  these  allega- 
tions, but  has  to  date  refused  to  look  Into 
them  deeply  I  urge  Mr  Faulkner  and 
Mr  Heath  to  initiate  a  prompt  and  thor- 
ouKh  investigation  of  these  charges  and 
if  found  to  be  true,  bring  them  to  an  im- 
mediate halt. 

In  addition,  the  entire  Internment 
policy  must  be  brought  to  an  end.  Vio- 
lence, whether  it  be  on  the  part  of  the 
14,000  British  soldiers,  the  '  B  Specials," 
the  RUC  or  the  IRA  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  Prime  Minister  Lynch,  who  has 
loiig  been  criticized  for  his  apathetic 
reaction  to  the  movements  of  the  IRA  In 
the  south,  appears  now  to  be  taking  some 
active  steps  in  halting  the  shipment  of 
arms  into  the  north  His  government  has 
tightened  up  the  border  security  and  the 
illegal  smuggling  of  guns  and  explosives 
into  Northern  Ireland.  In  addition,  he 
has  prohibited  the  state-owned  radio  and 
television  network  from  broadcasting — 

Any  niatKT  that,  could  be  calculated  to 
promote  the  almB  or  acllvlUea  of  any  orga- 
nl/Atlon  which  engages  In.  promotes,  en- 
courages or  advocates  the  sttalning  of  any 
political  objective  by  violent  meanfl. 

The  people  of  Northern  Ireland,  how- 
ever, must  not  let  attempts  at  punish- 
ing the  perpetrators  of  crimes  hide  what 
really  miLst  be  done.  The  violence  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  problems,  but  rather  the 
result.  Law  and  order  cannot  be  an  aim 
in  itself,  as  we  can  see  so  clearly  in  our 
own  country.  When  there  is  decent  hous- 
ing in  which  men  can  live,  when  there  are 
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clothes  to  keep  men  warm,  when  men 
have  the  opporttinlty  to  work  and  bring 
dignity  to  their  Hvcb,  then  the  crime  will 
surely  diminish. 

Thus,  the  government  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Faulkner  must  implement  the  re- 
forms promised  In  1W8  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  guaran- 
teeing to  all  of  the  citizens  of  Northern 
Ireland  decent  housing,  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  voting  rights, 
and  eqtaal  employment  opportvmities. 
Tlie  government  can  lead  the  way  in  this 
latter  point.  Presently,  the  percentage  of 
Catholics  in  government  employment  Is 
well  below  the  one- third  proportion  that 
might  be  expected.  For  example,  I  im- 
derstand  that  In  professional  and  tech- 
nical grades  beginning  with  cabinet  of- 
ficer and  continuing  down  to  Parliamen- 
tary draughtsmen,  there  is  a  total  of  209 
persons,  of  whom  only  13  are  Catholics. 
Additionally,  I  have  been  told  that  there 
are  no  Roman  Catholics  presently  work- 
ing in  any  of  the  Northern  Ireland  poet 
offices.  Certainly  the  government  can  act 
and  act  now  in  this  area. 

Political  reforms  are  also  imperative. 
Recently  Mr.  Faulkner  and  Mr.  Heath 
agreed  to  consider  the  enlargemoit  of  the 
Ulster  Parliament,  election  by  propor- 
tional representation,  minority  chair- 
men for  committees,  and  minority  repre- 
sentation in  the  cabinet.  Before  1969. 
local  elections  In  Northern  Ireland  were 
not  on  a  imiversal  franchise  basis.  The 
right  to  vote  was  given  only  to  men  and 
their  spouses  with  dwelling  housee,  thus 
excluding  subtenants,  lodgers,  servants, 
and  children  over  21  who  lived  at  home. 
This  amounted  to  one-fourth  of  those 
who  were  allowed  to  vote  and  was  bla- 
tantly discriminatory  against  the  poor. 
In  1969  a  law  was  passed  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  and  changing  the  voting 
process  to  one-man,  one-vote.  While  this 
was  a  tremendous  accomplishment,  it 
did  not  go  far  enough  Blatant  gerryman- 
dering in  the  upcoming  1972  elections  will 
strongly  favor  the  Protestants  again. 
Proportional  representation,  along  with 
the  other  reforms  now  being  considered, 
must  be  implemented. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  all  parties  to 
convene  to  work  out  a  program  for  the 
establishment  of  local  law  enforcement 
which  is  equitable  to  all.  The  present 
14,000  British  troops  in  Northern  Ireland 
must  also  be  withdravm  If  calm  is  to  re- 
turn. And  I  would  urge  all  those  Irish- 
men who  hope  for  the  eventual  unity  of 
their  isle  to  face  the  reality  that  Northern 
Ireland  must  become  united  before  Ire- 
land can  become  reunited. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  also  include  with  my 
remarks  at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  page 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Thursday, 
September  23. 1971: 

TiuE  Is  Running  Orr 

Unlesfi  there  Is  Immedlnte  action,  the  whole 
of  Ireland  may  become  Involved  In  outright 
civil  war  That  means  more  battles,  more 
bloodshed,  more  death. 

Americans  cannot  b«  silent  whll«  cruelty  Is 
visited  upon  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland 
.  .  .  cruelty  aanciloned  by  a  goverament 
with  whom  w«  have  shared  hopes  for  univer- 
sal liberty  through  two  world  wars 

Our  bonds  with  Ireland  began  when  Ire- 
land's political  exiles  and  hungry  emigrants 


found  r«fug«  in  a  brave  new  land.  As  our 
nation  grew.  It  acquired  Its  awn  Irlsb  herit- 
age, marked  In  bi8tof7  by  sucb  men  as  An- 
drew Jackaon  and  John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  American  Committee  for  Ulfiter  Justic* 
pleads  for  an  end  to  oppression  In  Northern 
Ireland.  We  want  this  tragedy  to  stop.  We 
have  unlt«d  to  help  achieve  peace  and  jus- 
tice. 

The  events  of  the  last  two  years  compel  us 
to  appeal  to  aU  perBons,  but  particularly  to 
those  of  Irish  lineage,  to  Join  wltb  us  now 
so  that  all  Americans  will  be  lnform«d  of 
the  condlUons  of  a  deprived  and  distressed 
minority. 

We  are  now  marshalling  responsible  sources 
of  Information  In  Ireland  We  are  determined 
to  bring  the  problem  before  governmental 
bod  lea  and  we  shall  pursue  it  before  the 
tJnlted  Natlcais. 
Please  join  us. 

■By  agreeing  to  an  Inquiry  Into  allegations 
against  British  soldiers  In  Ulster,  the  govern- 
ment has  taken  the  only  course  open  to  it  .  . . 
But  London  should  do  more  in  this  direction. 
Although  Stormont  has  executed  internment, 
Iiondon  authorised  It  and  should  not  be  satis- 
fied to  preside  inerUy  over  thl«  extraordinary 
infringement  ot  baalo  Ubertiee." — ^London 
Times   (Editorial)   Aug.  23.  1971. 

"Ireland  was  the  first  colony  and  the  first 
to  break  free.  When  the  British  gave  inde- 
pendence to  Southern  Ireland  In  1922,  after 
four  years  of  terrortam  and  guerrilla  warfare, 
they  started  down  the  long  rotwl  of  imperial 
withdrawal  that  was  to  wind  through  India, 
I>aJeBtlne,  Kenya  and  Cyprus.  Now,  a  half- 
century  later,  Britain  again  find*  Itself  hunt- 
ing down  ret>el8  and  trying  to  find  a  compro- 
mise for  the  Insoluble. — William  V,  Shannon 
N.Y.  Times,  Jtily  29.  1971. 

"For  the  CathoUcs  In  Ulster  partition 
poeed  far  greater  problems  than  those  faced 
by  their  brothers  in  the  eouth.  Denied  all 
but  the  most  menial  Jobs  and  the  most  de- 
crepit housing,  unrepreoented  and  often  ter- 
rorized, they  became  the  niggers  of  North- 
ern Ireland.  Like  any  oppressed  people,  they 
waited  and  they  cursed  and  then  they  took 
to  the  streets  and  made  them  batUeflelds. — 
Commonweal.  Sept.  1908. 

It  Is  clear  that  existing  policies  are  moving 
more  and  more  to  a  dead  end  because  of  the 
refusal  to  accompany  resistance  to  violence 
with  a  positive  political  solution  .  .  .  The 
army's  position  has  been  undermined  by  an 
arbitrary  Internment  policy  deliberately,  se- 
lectively and  provocatively  aimed  at  one  sec- 
tion of  opinion. — Harold  Wilson,  Labor  Prime 
Minister,  Sept   8,  1971. 

"Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath  has  flatly 
rejected  any  United  Nations  intervenUon  in 
Northern  Ireland  or  an  end  of  partition  of 
Ireland  between  North  and  South,  British 
government  sources  said  yesterday." — Lon- 
don, United  Press  Int.  Sept,  10,  1971. 

"More  than  6,000  refugees  fled  Belfast, 
leaving  their  homes  and  belongings  behind 
because  they  felt  the  army  and  the  Oovem- 
ment  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  protect 
their  lives." — Anthony  Lewis,  N.Y,  Times, 
Aug    16,   1971. 

•  The  British  came,  as  they  always  did,  in 
the  dead  of  night.  They  kicked  in  doors  and 
went  to  the  upstairs  rooms.  " — Pete  HamUI, 
NT.   Post.  Aug.   17,   1971. 

"Mr  Heath  has  to  reckon  -R-lth  the  possi- 
bility to  put  it  no  higher  that  confidence 
among  CathoUcs  ts  now  irrevocably  loet.  In- 
terment may  weU  have  clinched  the  dis- 
lUuBlonment  bred  of  their  long  faUure  to 
secure  either  equality  before  the  law  or 
any  share  of  executive  power.  If  that  has 
happened,  then  the  state  of  Northern  Ire- 
land has  no  future  except  as  a  military  tyr- 
anny.— London  Sunday  Times  Editorial. 
Sept     8,    1971 

"Last  week  the  Protestant  government 
poured  fuel  on  the  smoldering  fire.  Invoking 


a  preventive-detention  law  giving  it  the 
power  to  JaU  ■uq>ected  terrorists  without 
trial,  the  government  ordered  the  arrest  of 
more  than  300  'aUeged  Catholic  guerrilla 
fighters.  The  violent  Catholic  reaction  and 
Proteetant  counter-reaction  exacted  a  harsh 
toll:  26  persona  were  killed,  hundreds  more 
were  injured  and  more  than  7,000  people 
were  driven  trxxa  their  homes  ' — Newsweek. 
Aug.    23,    1971. 
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O'Dvyer,  Patrick  BeiUord.  Daniel  Klaeuberi. 

Mr.  HANLBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Rhode  Iilaad  puts  tbe  matter 
quite  welL  It  is  rather  inconceivable  that 
our  State  D^arCnieat  ■fiwtmw  the  atti- 
tude which  tt  does  in  this  nmtter. 

Again,  it  was  Tery  troublesome  to  me 
to  note  the  statement  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Heath  just  on  Friday  of  this  past 
week,  I  believe,  when  addressing  his  Con- 
servative Party  in  Great  Britain,  and  his 
insistence  that  they  would  cotiUnue  to 
send  troops  into  Nortiiem  Ireland.  Cer- 
tainly this  does  not  evidence  good  faith 
or  a  burning  desire  to  terminate  the 
problem  that  has  existed  tliere  for  far 
too  lone. 

So,  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very  happy  with 
what  is  happening  here  in  the  Hou.se 
today  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it 
is  the  first  time  we  have  evidenced  this 
sort  of  Interest  in  the  partition  of  Ire- 
land That  to  what  it  all  goes  back  to  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  united  effort  that 
appears  to  be  developing  both  here  in  the 
House  and  In  the  Senate  will  ultimately 
lead  to  a  solution  not  only  of  tbe  present 
problem,  but  also  move  in  tbe  direction 
of  encouraging  and  Influencing  the  end 
of  the  partition  of  Ireland. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CAREY  ol  New  York  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr  Ha«- 
LKY>  has  spolc£n  with  characteristic  elo- 
quence and  accuracy.  I  would  underscore 
what  he  lias  said  in  every  respect,  and  I 
woold  add  only  this.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment does  seem  to  have  an  attitude  of 
eluslveness  and  Indtllerence  which  Ls 
characteristic  In  this  regard. 

It  is  uniquely  dUTerent  from  their  at- 
titude in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where 
they  are  aggressively  involved  and  are 
very  much  cnianglnri  in  developments  in 
cItU  affain  of  other  countries. 

They  are  not  reluctant  to  engage  In 
dlsctiaslons,  and  I  might  say  an  sorts  of 
enterprises,  with  regard  to  the  govern - 
mentB  of  Rhodesia  or  South  Africa,  or 
the  happenings  In  East  Pakistan.  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  very  much  concerned 
and  bivi^red  in  these  matters. 

Of  course,  they  are  not  reluctant  to 
hare  a  policy  toward  the  Oovemment  of 
Greece  or  toward  many  Republics  and 
j  untas  of  South  America. 

But  with  respect  to  Ireland  I  would  not 
like  the  record  to  rest,  so  far  as  tbe  State 
Department  is  eoncemed,  with  any  im- 
pression that  our  own  representatives 
there  are  not  both  able  and  dedicated 
In  particular  I  refer  to  our  Consul  Gen- 
eral at  Belfast.  NeQ  McMannes,  who  was 
recently  relieved  and  returned  to  a  post 
in  the  State  Department.  He  Is  a  mo£t 
valuable  man  who  has  done  a  fine  Job 
tn  Northern  Ireland.  I  hope  the  State 
Department  will  avail  itself  of  his  ex- 
perience and  his  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation there.  I  found  him  to  be  most  In- 
formative. T  believe,  without  prejudicing 
his  position,  he  could  contribute  a  great 
deal  to  enlightening  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  to  what  they  might  be  able  to  do 
to  save  some  lires  and  to  save  a  people 
over  there  wtille  it  is  still  poflslbie  to  do 
so.  I  tiope  our  State  DeparUnent  will 
wake  up. 


Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARKY  of  New  York,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  lilinols. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Carkt)  for  his  inltiaUve  in  arranging 
this  special  order  and  arranging  a  reso- 
lution and  nMr«Kttiii»g  the  forces  oX  tills 
House  and  of  the  other  body  mto  a  frank 
and  complete  discussion  of  the  trsgedy 
which  is  now  occurring  in  North  Ireland 
Our  colleague  MomcAw  MtTKrHT  and  I 
recently  visited  Belfast.  We  had  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  a  lot  of  people 
there  and  to  see  for  ourselves  the  kind 
of  terror  which  exists  in  that  city  and 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  tliut 
the  dismsslon  here  about  the  failure  of 
our  own  State  Department  to  put  this 
great  tragedy  into  proper  perspective  is 
correct,  that  it  is  indefensible.  I  hope 
the  lieaj-ings  the  gentleman  has  referred 
to  by  an  appropriate  cotnmittee  of  the 
Congress  will  Indeed  be  conducted.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  bearings  will  show  the 
root  cause  of  the  great  struggle  In  North - 
em  Ireland  today  Is  a  last  stand  effort 
by  the  British  to  hold  on  to  the  last 
colony. 

It  so  happens  that  North  Ireland  is 
the  last  colony  the  British  rUU  have 
Particularly  with  Brttatn's  decision  to 
enter  the  Common  Market,  the  British 
feel  they  need  Belfast  as  a  hub  upon 
which  to  complete  the  economic  picture 
All  Lhis  turmoil — the  occupation  troops 
in  North  Ireland,  the  special  internment 
act.  the  repression  against  a  nUnority 
people  In  North  Ireland— is  designed  U) 
break  down  the  will  of  the  people  of 
North  Ireland  for  union  with  the  rest  of 
Ireland. 

This  is  not  a  religious  war,  as  was 
steted  here.  It  was  so  eloquently  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Rlwde  Island.  If 
it  were  a  religious  war.  why  do  tliey  not 
have  the  same  turmoil  tn  the  rest  of 
Ireland  ? 

As  Morgan  Mtthpht  and  I  drore 
through  the  beautiful  landscape  of  South 
Ireland,  we  saw  Protestant  churches. 
Catholic  ciiurcties.  and  Jewish  syna- 
gogues. We  saw  Protestant  and  CattwUcs 
working  side  by  side  tn  stores  and  fac- 
tories. We  saw  their  huge  respect  for 
each  other. 

It  is  a  myth  to  suggest  that  this  Is  a 
religious  war.  I  believe  the  media  have 
done  a  great  disservice  by  trying  to  create 
the  impression  tiiat  this  is  a  religious 
war.  by  referring  to  the  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants  What  they  really  have 
In  North  Ireland  today  is  a  growing  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  for  union  with 
all  of  Ireland,  and  rightfully  so.  It  so 
happens  that  a  good  many  of  them  hap- 
pen to  be  Catholics,  and  it  so  happens 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discrimina- 
tion against  those  who  are  for  union  with 
the  rest  of  Ireland. 

The  extent  of  discrimination  that  ex- 
ists ta  North  Ireland  today  Is  perhaps 
best  reflected  by  the  fact  that  48  percent 
of  the  Cath(dlc8  were  for  the  most  part 
for  union  with  South  Ireland.  Forty -eight 
percent  of  the  Catholic  males  In  Belfast 
and  North  Ireland  are  unemployed.  They 


are  unable  to  find  work  because  of  brutal 
dischfilnatlon.  It  has  been  profKilr 
stated  here  that  the  Catholics  do  not 
have  a  single  Catholic  nru>mhfr  in  the 
North  Ireland  OovernmenL  Not  even 
in  the  secQQdaiy  or  tertiary  leveL  So  heic 
1&  a  large  segment  of  North  Ireland's 
population  which  U  being  brutally  dU- 
criminated  against  simply  because  the 
British  do  not  want  these  people  to  be  in 
a  position  where  they  can  move  forward 
on  a  very  nuxch  needed  reunion  of  that 
country. 

I  know  why  England  is  so  concerned. 
It  is  because  there  is  a  growing  Ude  to- 
ward reunion.  More  than  37  percent  of 
ibe  people  of  North  Ireland  are  now  for 
umhcatlon.  More  ImportanUy  in  the 
British  Isles  itself  important  factors  aie 
Iming  up  behind  union.  The  most  respon- 
sible iMW&papers  in  England,  such  as  the 
London  Times  and  various  other  respon- 
sible journals,  have  spoken  out  editoriaUy 
for  reunification  of  the  northern  Ireland 
counties  with  the  whole  of  Ireland.  So 
the  British  see  the  picture  is  closing  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  the  presence  of  British  troops 
in  North  Ireland  is  an  abraKive  factor 
which  led  to  this  turmolL  Perhaps  even 
more  abrasive  is  the  internment  of  380 
men.  people  arrested  on  August  9  because 
they  were  suspected  of  pofiaihly  coimult- 
ting  a  crime.  Tliere  was  thought  that 
they  might.  There  was  no  evidence  that 
they  had  ever  committed  a  crime  and 
they  had  never  been  charged  with  a  crime 
or  brought  before  a  magistrate  and 
charged  with  any  offense  against  the 
State.  They  are  not  permitted  to  go  out 
on  bail.  They  are  taken  and  kept  on  a 
ship  off  the  coast  of  Belfast  because  they 
do  not  want  them  to  be  near  anyone  who 
can  get  to  tliem.  Iliere  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  but  that  this  is  probably  the 
most  brutal  factor  in  the  turmoil  which 
exists  today.  There  will  be  no  peace  In 
North  Ireland  until  these  internees  are 
released. 

I  am  happy  to  advise  the  House  that  a 
very  prominent  international  attorney. 
Lew  Outner,  chairman  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus movement,  and  I  and  a  number  of 
others  in  Chicago  are  now  preparing  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  on  behalf  of  the 
parents  and  families  of  these  internees 
which  we  kitend  to  file  in  the  interna- 
tional court  at  Salisbury.  We  Intend  to 
pursue  this  fully.  We  believe  the  release 
of  these  300  internees  Is  paramount  for 
peace  in  North  Ireland. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  believe  we 
have  been  beguiled  and  hoodainked  too 
long  m  tiie  silence  of  this  country  in  be- 
lieving that  this  is  a  religious  war  in 
which  we  have  no  interest. 

This  LS  not  a  religious  war.  It  Ls  a  very 
brutal  attempt  by  one  of  our  allies  to 
keep  people  In  North  Ireland  in  constant 
British  bondage. 

I  remember  only  too  well  that  not  too 
long  ago  the  Prime  Minister  of  Kngland 
denounoeo  the  membership  of  Oreeoe  In 
the  Council  of  Europe.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment led  the  movement  to  drive 
Greece  out  of  that  Council  because 
Greece  allegedly  was  harboring  political 
prisoners.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  that 
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argument  stood  up  against  the  Greeks,  it 
surely  ought  to  stand  up  against  the 
British  Oovemment  today  for  harbor- 
ing these  300  internees  in  Belfast. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
iMr  Carey)  for  bringing  this  situation 
to  the  door  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

I  hope  that  these  hearings  are  going 
to  put  this  whole  subject  into  proper  per- 
spective. We  have  a  very  vital  taterest 
in  what  happens  in  North  Ireland.  If 
there  is  a  full-scale  civil  war  in  that 
countrj-.  It  will  affect  the  ability  of  our 
biggest  ally  in  NATO.  England,  to  partic- 
ipate in  its  responsibilities. 

So,  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  not  a 
senUmental  journey.  The  United  States 
has  the  highest  Interest  In  what  hap- 
pens in  North  Ireland.  For  that  reason. 
I  think  Uie  conunlttee  ought  to  hold  ap- 
propriate hearings  mi  the  resolution. 

I  congretulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  bringing  to  us  a  better  im- 
derstandmg  of  that  problem. 

Mr.  CARETX"  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentlemsm  from  Illinois  for  his  very  keen 
observations.  They  are  absolutely  In  ac- 
cord with  the  facts  as  I  have  seen  them 
and  have  understood  them  to  be. 

I  hope  we  can  at  another  time  address 
ourselves  to  this  question  and  bring  it 
before  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
America,  "niereby,  I  think  there  will  t>e 
&  better  imderstandlng  and  Ireland  will 
eventually  be  free. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  such  a  distinguished  group  as  that 
which  has  joined  together  behind  the 
leadership  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Broooklyn  (Mr.  Carey)  and,  on  the 
Senate  side,  behind  the  leadership  of 
Senators  Kewwbdt  and  Risicorr.  In  do- 
ing so,  I  am  not  simply  Joining  together 
with  a  few  sons  of  Erin  and  doing  what 
the  Irish  have  t>een  doing  for  years, 
lamenting  the  fate  of  their  divided 
homeland.  Today  I  am  doing  something 
which  should  make  sense  to  men  of  good 
will  and  conscience  the  world  over  and 
that  is,  trying  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
to  end  senseless  and  needless  bloodshed 
In  a  comer  of  the  globe.  I  know  the  ten- 
dency Is,  however,  where  Ireland  Ls  con- 
cerned, to  dismiss  even  the  most  serious 
problems  as  part  of  some  Irish  preoccu- 
pation with  past  battles  and,  Indeed,  an- 
other scene  in  the  continuing  bittersweet 
comedy  of  errors  that  Is  recent  Irish 
history.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  just  such  an  attitude  of 
patronizing  tolerance  for  whatever  in- 
Jastlces  are  perpetrated  in  Ireland  In  the 
name  of  home  rule  for  Northern  Ireland 
that  has  brought  the  Island  to  the  brink 
of  disaster  It  faces  even  while  we  speak 
here  today.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Lb  that 
we  are  not  a  group  of  Americans  of  Irish 
descent  here  today  taking  oomfort  In 
brooding  over  ancient  Injustices  and  the 
late  of  history  In  general.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  reopen  old  woimds,  we  are  not 
taking  part  In  a  religious  war  right  out 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  some  have  tried  to 
say  We  rise  today  as  a  group  because 
lives  are  being  lost,  because  whole  com- 
munities have  been  divided  and  barri- 
caded and  civil  order  virtual]"  extin- 


guished. Not  only,  in  other  words,  do 
Catholics  or  Protestantf  fear  to  walk  the 
streets  of  Belfast  or  Londonderry  today, 
but  armed  soldiers  run  the  risk  of  en- 
countering stray  or  well -aimed  bullets. 
Arson,  looting,  soiplng,  flreb(MnbB,  ston- 
Ings,  ambushes,  kidnappings — all  have 
become  part  of  everyday  life  in  North- 
em  Ireland  in  recent  months.  It  Is  time 
the  world  realized  the  situation  for  what 
it  is — full-scale  guerrilla  warfare  and 
civil  war.  This  Nation  does  not  have  to 
look  for  causes  of  concern  as  far  away  as 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  the 
silent  and  mysterious  stretches  of  land 
along  the  Russian -Chinese  borders.  One 
only  has  to  look  to  Norttiern  Surope  to- 
day, the  ancestral  home  of  so  many  of 
this  Nation's  people  and  source  of  so 
much  of  its  cultural  heritage,  to  find  the 
most  flagrant  cause  for  serious  concern. 

Up  until  now,  some  have  lieen  content 
to  ignore  the  inevitable  and  wish  it  would 
disappear.  The  press,  however,  reminds 
us  each  day  that  such  has  not  happened 
and  Is  not  lik^  to  happen.  And  the 
longer  events  are  allowed  to  continue 
along  their  present  course,  the  more 
likely  it  will  be  that,  in  the  end,  both 
sides  in  the  controversy  will  have  passed 
a  point  of  no  return  and  a  full  scale 
bloodbath.  Pouring  more  troops  into  the 
Chaos  is  not  the  answer,  as  we  have 
learned  from  our  own  bitter  experience 
in  Vietnam.  The  only  thing  that  will 
bring  peace  to  the  six  counties  of  Ulster 
is  a  serious  attempt  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  address  itself  to  longstand- 
ing injustices  which  have  kept  the  polit- 
ical scene  simmering  for  so  long  in  those 
ooimties. 

If  I  thought  for  1  minute  that  I  was 
intervening  in  the  intemad  affairs  of  an- 
other nation  in  making  this  speech  to- 
day, I  would  have  hesitated  to  do  so,  even 
though  a  nation  was  beset  with  dvil  war; 
but  to  view  the  situation  In  Northern 
Ireland  as  a  purely  internal  matter  is  to 
ignore  reality.  As  long  as  British  troops 
are  Involved,  we  are  dealing  with  what 
can  only  be  viewed  as  foreign  Interven- 
tion and  a  conUnuation  of  present  in- 
justices. The  Government  of  Ireland  must 
be  concerned  and  ultimately  involved  in 
the  fate  of  Irishmen  to  the  north.  Blow- 
ing up  roads  and  tinning  further  in  upon 
itself  is  no  solution  to  the  problems  faced 
by  the  Goverment  ol  Northern  Ireland. 
Before  any  more  lives  are  lost,  it  is  worth 
trying  the  approach  we  are  recommend- 
ing today,  and  that  is  for  this  body  to 
serve  notice  to  the  parties  Involved  that 
the  eyes  of  the  world  are  indeed  on  the 
major  parties  involved  and  that  when 
any  local  situation  gets  out  of  hand  to 
the  extent  that  this  has,  it  ceases  to  be 
a  purely  local  matter,  if  indeed  It  ever 
was,  and  t>ecomeB  a  matter  of  genuine 
international  concern. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cakxt) 
in  Introducing  this  resolution.  For  a  lialf 
a  century,  the  world  has  remained  gla- 
cially aloof  to  Northern  Ireland's  politics 
despite  the  grievances  of  that  state's 
Catholic  citizens.  Paced  wtih  woefully 
sut>Etandard  housing,  with  gerryman- 
dered political  districts  that  virtually  dis- 
enfranchised them,  with  clril  rights  laws 
that  constituted  only  a  fake  .smlulaccrum 


of  social  justice.  Catholics  in  Northern 
Ireland  have  been  living  In  conditions 
tantamoimt  to  those  of  a  medieval  feif- 
dom.  Tlie  ruling  Unionist  class — a  class 
still  largely  characterized  by  right  wing 
political  views— has  systematically  ex- 
ploited Catholics  for  50  years.  "Hie  social 
tumult  in  Northern  Ireland  over  the  past 
few  years  is  the  direct  result  of  this 
oppression.  Barricaded  streets;  mobs 
clashing  on  the  cobblestones  outside 
Northern  Ireland's  ParUament;  armed 
soldiers  standing  vigil  at  streetcomers ; 
have  become  commonplace  sights.  Some- 
thing akin  to  civil  war  erupted  in  North- 
em  Ireland  a  few  years  ago  and  peace  is 
still  a  distant  prospect.  Some  reforms, 
to  be  sure,  have  been  instituted.  The 
Royal  Insh  Constabulary— a  paramih- 
tary  group  that  has  treated  Catholics 
savagely — has  been  civilianized  and  re- 
moved from  political  control.  And  the  "B 
Specials,"  a  reserve  pohce  force  with 
dogged  loyalty  to  their  political  masters 
has  been  disbanded. 

Housing  reforms,  too,  have  been  en- 
acted. Tlie  distribution  of  new  housing— 
and  old  housing  as  well,  for  that  matter — 
IS  now  governed  by  Northern  Ireland  s 
central  government  instead  of  local  polit- 
ical satraps.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
reform  of  all  is  the  1969  Electoral  Act.  a 
Uw  equivaleot  to  tbe  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court's  celebrated  'one  man-one  vote" 
rule.  It  scrapped  the  householder  vote  and 
company  vote  system,  giving  everyone  18 
or  over  the  right  to  cast  ballots  in  local 
elections.  Everyone  agrees  that  such  re- 
forms are  admirable.  Yet  they  do  not  go 
far  enough.  Indeed,  the  reforms  I  have 
cited  here  have  yet  to  be  fully  imple- 
mented. The  electoral  act,  for  example, 
may  tum  out  to  be  a  hollow  mockery  of 
political  justice:  local  elections  were  sus- 
pended indefinitely  last  year,  and  a  ward 
redistricting  project  yet  to  be  completed 
shows  signs  of  arrant  gerrymandering. 

The  United  States  should — indeed.  It 
must,  if  Northern  Ireland  is  to  remain  a 
\'iable  political  entity — exert  every  effort 
to  help  guarantee  the  prompt  Implemen- 
tation of  reform.  And,  perh^js  even  more 
significantly,  it  must  press  for  the  enact- 
ment of  still  further  reform.  One  of  the 
most  pressing  needs  is  the  abolition  of 
the  1930  Special  Powers  Act — a  package 
of  laws  that  gives  political  authorities  in 
Northern  Ireland  veritable  carte  blanche 
any  time  they  seek  to  declare  an  emer- 
gency. Let  me  cite  just  a  few  of  this  act's 
grim  provlsians :  Arrest  without  warrant, 
imprisonment  without  charge  or  trial, 
press  cofisoiship,  punishment  by  flog- 
ging, prohibition  of  public  meetings, 
seizure  of  private  property.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Siieaker,  such  awesome  power  must  be 
abolished  If  Northern  Ireland's  citizens 
are  to  achieve  even  the  most  remote  and 
tenuous  form  of  civil  rights.  What  North- 
em  Ireland  plainly  needs — and  what  the 
United  SUtes  must  hrip  create — is  a 
sweeping  reform  program  that  outlaws 
discrimination  and  guarantees  civil  lib- 
erties. 

Northern  Ireland's  pe<^e,  its  protes- 
t&nts  as  well  as  its  Catholics,  will  not 
achieve  social  stability  and  social  justice 
without  such  a  program.  The  reaolutlon 
we  are  Introducing  today  calls  on  the 
United  States  to  urge  these  actions   One, 
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all  poUUcal.  social,  eooooralc,  <uad  nil 
glous  (Hacrlmlnatloc.  Three.  Implementa- 
tion of  the  reforms  promlaed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  lUngdatn  since 
1968.  including  those  reforms  In  the  field 
of  law  enforcement,  boosing,  employ- 
ment, housing,  employment  and  voting 
rtghU.  Foar.  dissoilutian  of  the  Parlia- 
ment <rf  Northern  Ireland.  Fire,  with- 
drawal of  all  British  forces  from  North- 
ern Ireland  and  institution  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  under  lo- 
cal control  acceptable  to  aD  parties.  Six. 
convening  of  all  interested  parUes  for  the 
purpose  of  aocompllshli^  the  unification 
of  Ireland. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  ^jeaker.  I  want  to 
commend  my  ccrileague  from  New  York 
f  Mr.  Carct)  for  taking  this  special  order 
today,  so  that  Members  of  the  House  may 
express  their  deep  concern  over  the  crit- 
ical situation  in  Northern  Ireland.  And 
I  am  pleased  to  join  him  In  oosponsor- 
iHR  the  resolution  on  Ulster  which  calls 
for  peace  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
eRtablishment  of  a  united  Ireland. 

We  must  an  be  gravely  oonoerned  by 
the  continuing  tragedy  In  Northern  Ire- 
land— tragedy  marked  by  bitter  conHlct 
and  blooditfied 

The  root  of  this  crisis  lies  In  the  de- 
liberate and  systematic  dtscrlminatlon 
visited  upon  the  Catholic  minority  of 
Northern  Ireland  for  some  300  years 
This  discrimination  has  baken  Its  toll  in 
housing,  employment,  political  rn>re8en- 
tatkm.  and  educational  opportimlties  I 
cite  the  1»«9  Cameron  report,  which  re 
fers  to  well  documented  cases  of  po- 
litical (?errymander1ng — deliberate  ma- 
nipulation of  Hectoral  boundartes  The 
same  report  describes  well  documented 
cases  of  discrimination  in  making  local 
government  appointments  Housing  allo- 
cations have  been  employed  dlscrimln- 
atorilv  against  the  Catholics,  and  they 
have  been  forced  to  take  low-paying, 
deadend  Jobs  as  their  lot. 

And  now  the  Oovemment  of  Northern 
Ireland  has  revived  Intemment — a  de- 
vice employed  to  deprtre  cltlwns  of  their 
most  fundamental  rights  by  detaining 
them  without  any  legal  recourse. 

At  stake  in  Northern  Ireland  are  free- 
dom and  Justice.  And  it  is  clear  that  the 
CathoMcs  of  that  beleaguered  country, 
oppressed  for  centuries,  will  settle  for 
no  less  than  Is  theirs  by  right:  full  equal- 
ity, full  freedom,  total  Justice.  They  will 
aot  stand  silent.  Nor  can  we. 

We  must  support  their  efforts.  We 
must  call  upon  our  Ck>vemment — as  I 
have  done — to  esiert  its  Icfluenoe  with 
the  British  Oovemment  to  rectify  the  sit- 
uation in  Northern  Ireland. 

We  must  call  up<m  our  Ooremraent — 
as  I  have  done — to  provide  aid  to  the 
hapless  refugees  who  have  fled  to  the 
Irish  RepubUc  from  Northern  Ireland. 
We  must  open  our  gates  to  these  refu- 
gees. As  the  vltdence  tn  Northern  Ireland 
mounts,  more  and  more  individuals  are 
being  made  homeless.  Our  Nation  can 
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And  we  most — aa  we  are  doing  today — 
oonttnue  to  raise  oar  voices  against  the 
denial  at  dvll  Uberttes  abroad.  Just  as 
we  must  reject  it  at  home.  Morality  does 
not  grind  to  a  halt  at  water's  edge. 

We  are  speaking  out  today  because 
the  tragedy  in  Northern  Ireland  compels 
our  most  serloui  attention,  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  of  this  Nation,  and  of 
all  the  world  We  must  make  our  stand 
for  tint  basic  and  fundamental  rights  so 
long  denied  the  Catholic  minorlt.v  m 
Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  BIAOQI.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am  most 
anxious  to  ptartlcipate  in  this  8}>eclai 
order  on  the  Northern  Ireland  situation 
This  problem  has  been  of  great  concern 
to  me  for  almost  3  years  now.  While 
many  \x\  this  Nation  have  sat  back  com- 
placently In  the  early  stages  of  the  con- 
frontation in  Nortbem  Ireland,  I  was 
seeking;  an  early  peace. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  number  oC 
colleagues  who  have  ccune  out  today  to 
discuKs  this  problem.  It  gives  me  hope 
that  a  unified  voice  from  this  body  may 
yet  prove  to  be  Instrumental  in  bringing 
about  a  settlement  of  the  Northern  Ire- 
land question. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  empiiaslae 
here  that  my  primary  objective  and  the 
primary  objective  of  the  vast  majority 
"f  the  Irish  people — is  reuniflcatlon  of 
their  island  country.  This  artificial  par- 
tition of  Ireland  l.s  a  black  spot  on  the 
reputatlOTi  of  Great  Britain,  one  of  the 
Ipading  pillars  of  democracy  in  the  free 
world.  It  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand. 

Moreover,  the  continued  denial  of  basic 
human  rights  to  the  majority  of  dtixens 
in  Northern  Ireland  Is  an  affront  to  free- 
dom-loving people  the  world  over.  We  as 
Americans  cannot  stand  idly  by  while  the 
democratic  principles  of  tlils  country's 
founding  fathers  are  trampled  under  the 
banner  of  the  British  Army. 

The  most  ignominious  aspect  of  this 
distasteful  operation  Is  the  use  of  the 
infamous  Special  Powers  Act  which  per- 
mits the  Internment  of  (dvUlans  without 
allegation  or  charge.  How  Ironic  It  Is 
that  this  country  Just  removed  from  its 
books  legislation  granting  such  repres- 
sive authority.  In  light  of  that  how  can 
this  body  remain  silent  to  the  Intem- 
ment, torture  ar>d  harassment  of  dttzens 
in  Northern  Ireland?  We  cannot 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  last  several  weeks 
I  have  been  running  a  series  of  reports 
on  the  Northern  Ireland  sltoation  Much 
of  the  material  was  secreted  out  of  the 
country  by  my  daughter  and  her  friend. 
Carol  Nolan,  who  at  great  personal  risk 
went  to  Northern  Xreland  on  my  behalf. 

They  witnessed  the  abuse  of  civil  liber- 
ies perpetrated  on  a  fearful  populace  by 
the  British  troops.  They  saw  the  shooting 
and  killing  by  both  sides.  They  Uved  with 
the  same  fear  of  the  night  that  every 
citizen  of  Northern  Ireland  experiences. 
However,  they  would  be  able  to  leave 
while  those  who  dally  face  the  trials  of  a 
near- war  have  nothing  to  hope  for  bid 


peace.  Yet  that  peace  coottnuea  to  i». 
main  elusive  and  frankly  wlD  newr  f^^nt 
unless  the  British  Oovenunent  chooaaa  lo 
end  its  occupation  of  the  Northvn 
province. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Casit)  has  Just  Introduced  a  reacrfutJoo 
on  Northern  Ireland.  I  wdcanoe  it  and 
am  a  cosponsor.  But  for  me,  it  Is  not 
enough.  Nothing  short  of  reunlfkatton 
of  the  island  wlU  be  satisfactory.  While 
I  am  pleased  that  more  of  my  colleagues 
are  taking  up  the  cry  ngaiTMt  the  la- 
JusUces  and  abuses  that  dally  occur  in 
Northern  Ireland,  we  cannot  be  wlshy- 
washy  in  our  protest.  Let  us  seek  full 
iiLstice  for  the  people  of  Northern  Ii«. 
land  Let  us  call  for  a  return  of  basic 
human  rights  and  dignities. 

There  must  be  an  immediate  end  to 
the  use  of  the  Special  Powers  Act; 

There  must  be  an  Immediate  and 
complete  withdrawal  of  all  British 
troop.'; . 

There  must  be  a  dissolution  of  the 
prt^sent  Kovemment  of  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  OBtabllstament  of  an  Interim 
governinK  body  that  will — 

Conduct  a  plabiaclts  of  all  the  Irish 
people  in  the  South  as  well  as  the  North 
to  determine  whether  reunification  al 
the  country  is  numdated  by  the  peoi4e 
Tills  Chamber  has  been  the  source  of 
much  afflrmatian  of  freedom  and  civil 
rights  for  the  people  of  this  country. 
Todiiy.  we  are  expressing  our  belief  that 
all  the  people  of  the  world  are  entitled 
to  enjoy  those  same  rights.  Let  us  i»t 
forget  that  tyranny  takes  subtle  forms 
and  It  is  tyranny  that  we  are  v,itoe«sins 
111  Northern  Ireland.  For  the  sake  of  all 
free  people  the  world  over,  let  the  be- 
leaguered people  of  Northern  Ireland 
have  Uteir  human  rudite  ri«tared  and 
hee  peace  in  their  land  oooe  ai^ain 

Mr.  WOLPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  oonunend  my  very  aUe  colleague  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Csrxy>  for  his  leadership 
in  coofduiating  House  action  on  the 
tiagic  sjituation  in  Northern  Irelaxxl.  A& 
a  co6ponfior  of  ills  resolution  calling  for 
peace  m  Northern  IreUad,  I  feel  that  we 
iu  the  Congress  must  express  our  shock 
and  dismay  at  the  oontinued  strife  and 
violence  in  Northern  Ireland. 

We  have  all  seen  on  televisloD  and  read 
in  the  newspapo-s  accounts  of  the  dev- 
astatiuia  and  destruction  which  has  beset 
Northern  Ireland  for  aU  too  long.  'Pot  all 
too  long,  Congress  has  been  silent  about 
the  death,  the  broken  families,  and  the 
rumed  lives  created  by  the  virtual  civil 
war  in  Northern  Ireland. 

As  a  member  of  this  House  Committee 
0(1  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  persecuted 
peoples  throughout  the  world.  This  coQ- 
oem  is  evidenced  In  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced  to  allow  emergency  im- 
migration of  Irish  people,  as  weU  as 
Soviet  Jews  suffering  persecution.  How- 
ever, such  measures  offer  only  temporary 
relief  lor  small  numbers  of  people. 

The  resolution  which  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  offers  a  particularly  constnic- 
Uve  approach  to  this  vexing  problem  be- 
cause it  deals  not  only  with  the  current 
violence,  and  the  underlying  factors 
which  have  caused  it.  but  also  with  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  to  restore 
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v>eace  This  measure  eloquently  expresses 
the  necessity  of  Implementing  the  funda- 
mental democratic  values  of  equal  op- 
portimitles  in  the  areas  of  houelng.  em- 
ployment, education,  and  political  rep- 
resentation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  whom  we  represent. 
wall  adopt  this  resolution  and  thvLs  make 
it  clear  that  the  American  people,  whose 
ties  to  both  Ireland  and  Greet  Britain 
are  so  strong,  want  an  end  to  the  con- 
tinued tragic  loss  of  life,  an  end  to  dls- 
cnmmation.  and  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  peace  and  equality  for  all  of  her 
citizens 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Speaker  the  con- 
tinuing violence  and  bloodshed  In  North - 
em  Ireland  Is  a  matter  of  deepest 
concern  to  this  Congress  and  to  all  Amer- 
icans, of  whatever  faitli  and  poltical 
persuasion. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  read  reports 
of  lncreaslni?ly  higher  levels  of  conflict 
within  this  province  that  historically 
has  been  ridden  ^ith  religious-political 
stnfe  and  factional  conflict  Most  regret- 
tably, It  currently  appears  that  the  situa- 
tion may  »-ell  escalate  even  further  in 
the  near  future. 

I  greatly  deplore  the  violence  that  has 
so  far  occurred,  and  deeply  hope  that 
further  bloodshed  can  be  adverted  by 
moderation  on  all  sides  and  through 
thoughtful  com;Tromisc.  Tlierefore.  like 
many  others.  I  am  most  distressed  by  re- 
cent Indications  that  extremist  behavior 
is  on  the  upswing.  In  this  regard,  recent 
allegations  of  brutal  phy.slcal  and  ps>-- 
chologlcal  treatment  of  suspected  ter- 
rorists who  have  been  detained  in  North- 
ern Ireland  are  especially  disturbing,  and 
I  welcome  the  incj-airy  Into  the  situation 
that  wa-s  ordered  by  Briti.^h  Prime  Minis- 
ter Heath.  By  the  same  token,  I  note 
with  great  regret  the  death  of  yet  an- 
other Britl^h  soldier  in  Ul.<ter  tills  pa-^t 
weekend,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
civilian  and  soldier  deaths  to  128  since 
British  troops  were  deployed  in  the  prov- 
ince in  August  1969.  Ninety-four  fatal- 
ities attributed  to  the  civil  strife  have 
been  reported  in  Ulster  so  far  this  year 
alone. 

Recent  reports  of  intercept-ed  arms 
shipments  destined  apparently  for  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  are  equally  dis- 
turbing. All  these  incidents  seem  to  In- 
dicate that  the  strife  that  has  been  part 
of  Li-lsh  history  since  the  16O0's  ts  mov- 
ing inexorably  toward  another  period  of 
intonslfied  crisi.s  and  violent  upheaval. 
Certainly,  we  all  deplore  this  situation. 
I  believe,  however,  that  there  is  still  hope 
for  a  compromise  solution  At  this  junc- 
ture It  Is  imperative  that  equitable  pro- 
posals of  real  substance,  rather  than  Just 
the  rhetoric  of  good  Int^'nllons.  be 
brought  forward  by  all  sides.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  currently  very  real  possibility 
of  a  furtlier  descent  into  civil  conflict. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
present  strife  relates  directly  to  his- 
torical failures  of  governmental  author- 
ities in  Northern  Ireland  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  very  pressing  problems 
of  dlscrirainjitlon  in  housing,  employ- 
ment, political  representation,  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  that  have  long 
existed  In   Ulster.  Certainly,   both  the 


present  govemnvent  and  the  past  govern- 
ment of  Chichester  Clark  can  be  credited 
with  some  movement  toward  reftwro  in 
these  areas.  However,  passions  continue 
to  run  high,  with  basic  long-standing 
grievaiKjes  continuing  to  serve  as  rally- 
ing points. 

Recent  events,  including  the  interment 
without  trial  since  August  9  of  over  3O0 
Catholicjs  under  the  Special  Powers  Act, 
have  acted  to  exacerbate  the  situation. 
TTie  Special  Powers  Act  of  1977.  which 
allows  arrest  without  charge  or  trial,  was 
Invoked  to  arrest  more  than  300  members 
of  the  Irish  Republican  Army  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  Increase  in  bomb- 
ing and  snlpings  At  the  same  time,  the 
government  chose  not  to  arrest  under 
the  same  statute  any  of  the  armed  Prot- 
estant militants  who  are  believed  by  some 
to  have  been  responsible  for  part  of  this 
inrrea.se  "Hiis  action  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  other  similar  incidents, 
are  wx)rking  to  convince  many  Catholics 
that  compromise  and  adjustment  are  no 
longer  possible. 

I  deeply  regret  this  development  and 
I  wish  to  express  my  concern  over  the 
growing  posslbihty  that  the  Cathohc 
minority  in  Northern  Ireland  has  begun 
to  serlouslj'  call  into  question  the  fun- 
damental legitimacy  of  the  government 
In  Ulster.  The  time  appears  to  be  growing 
closer  when  the  Catholic  minority  will 
be  convinced  that  It  is  not  possible  for 
them,  wltliin  the  existing  framework,  to 
secure  either  equality  before  the  law  or 
an.v  share  of  executive  power.  Such  an 
event  would  be  a  great  tragedy  for  all 
concerned,  and  everj'thing  possible  must 
be  done  to  avoid  Its  occurrence. 

I  applaud  all  continuing  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  interested  governments  to 
work  toward  a  suitable  and  equitable 
solution  to  this  higlily  complex  problem. 
Above  all,  I  would  urge  that  moderation 
and  re.^raint  be  observed  on  all  .sides  so 
that  massive  and  useless  loss  of  life  may 
be  avoided. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— XL VI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pucns'SKi ' .  Under  a  pre\ious  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez^  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OON2ALE3.  Mr.  Speaker,  Will 
Wilson  resigned  last  Friday. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  he  resigned  be- 
cause he  wished  to  spare  the  administra- 
tion any  embarrassment  from  further 
political  attacks.  Others  say  that  he  was 
asked  to  resign.  It  does  not  matter,  be- 
cause either  way  it  is  a  tragedy  for  him. 
and  I  regret  that  It  gives  me  no  joy  lo 
see  a  man  fall;  I  bear  no  animus  for 
Mr.  Wilson,  whatever  our  differences. 

It  Is  tragic  that  Mr.  Wilson  became 
entangled  in  the  crooked  empire  of 
Frank  Sharp  and  did  not  have  the  judg- 
ment to  extricate  himself  from  it  be- 
cause he  could  not  separate  his  personal 
Interests  from  his  official  responsibilities. 
No  ofDclal  can  have  It  both  ways;  one 
must  often  choose  between  personal  In- 
terests and  the  public  good,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  make 
better  choices. 

The    tragedy    goes    far    beyond    Mr 
Wilson,  sad  as  that  is.  The  Sharpstown 


Follies  involved  many  men  Mr  Wilson 
has  lost  hlB  Job.  Sharp  has  lost  miUlons 
but  others  haw  also  lost  their  jobs  and 
their  fortunes  Hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  utterty  innocent  people  have  lost 
their  savings  and  their  Investments  in 
the  fall  of  the  Sharp  empire.  Beyond 
even  that  melancholy  scene,  the  whole 
integrity  of  the  State  government  of 
Texas  has  been  brought  into  disrepute, 
and  even  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  tainted. 

As  for  Mr  Wilson,  it  is  unforttmate 
that  from  the  beginning  he  believed  my 
motives  were  political,  and  rs'en  now  he 
beheves  that  to  be  the  case  My  concern 
has  been  moral,  not  political,  and  It  is 
sad  evidence  of  Mr  Wilson's  own  moral 
obtuseness  that  he  does  not  recognize 
this 

I  am  not  happy  that  this  matter  has 
been  portrayed  as  a  political  contest,  nor 
that  it  has  been  personalized,  becatise 
the  truth  is  that  my  concern?  have  never 
been  political  or  personal  The  Sharps- 
town  case  goes  far  beyond  politics  and 
personalities;  it  reaches  into  the  very 
heart  of  decent  government  Ttiat  is 
what  I  am  concerned  about,  decent 
government. 

No  political  party  has  a  monopoly  on 
corruption.  I  have  unmasked  corruption 
in  both  parties.  It  is  nonparti5:an.  and 
where\'er  it  is  found  It  ought  to  be  ex- 
posed and  stamped  out.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Wilson  understands  this. 

I  can  understand  Wilson's  state  of 
mind  right  now.  and  that  he  would  feel 
personal  animosity  toward  me.  But  that 
is  beside  the  point.  The  point  is  whether 
he  was  unjustly  accused,  whether  he  was 
unjustly  asked  to  resign  Was  he  or  was 
he  not  involved  in  the  Sliarp  empire,  and 
did  he  or  did  he  not  know  of  the  question- 
able and  outright  dishonest  deals  that 
were  taking  place  all  around  him.  some 
indeed  involving  Wilson  himself  Those 
are  questions  that  have  never  been 
answered  publicly.  It  would  seem  from 
events  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  answered  the  questions,  and  so  asked 
Mr.  Wilson  to  leave,  but  no  one  h.as  made 
a  piibllc  response.  Maybe  that  is  no 
longer  necessary.  In  any  c&se  Wilson 
should  not  take  the  matter  personally. 
He  had  every  opportuniU"  to  reply  to  me, 
but  declined  to  do  so,  for  reasons  of  his 
own. 

It  is  deplorable  tiiat  he  should  think, 
as  he  evidently  does,  tliat  subordinates 
of  hi.s  at  the  Department  of  Justice  fur- 
nished me  information  about  nim.  and 
contributed  to  my  statements.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  No  in- 
formation I  have  came  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  save  from  Wilson's  own 
mouth.  He  has  needles,sly  impugned  tlie 
loyalty  of  his  subordinates,  and  I  assure 
him  here  and  now  that  they  never  con- 
tacted me.  not  once,  nor  did  I  make  any 
effort  to  contact  them.  If  Mr  Wilson  has 
fallen,  it  is  of  his  own  weight,  not  be- 
cause of  any  subversion  by  his  staff. 

The  Sharpstown  case  reaches  far  be- 
yond any  single  personality,  and  its 
ramifications  involve  more  than  a  mere 
assistant  general.  It  is  not  a  political 
matter,  but  a  moral  problem  that 
reaches,  as  I  have  said,  the  very  heart 
and  vitals  of  decent  government. 
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Wilson  la  gone,  and  his  persons^ 
tragedy  ia  great.  But  I  have  not  merely 
asked  for  his  position  to  be  vacated:  I 
have  asked  for  Justice.  Eind  for  answers 
to  questions  of  fundamental  Importance 
to  our  whole  society  and  system  of 
Justice 

The  issue  of  whether  Wilson  was  cor- 
rupt or  incompetent  was  only  part  of 
the  Sharpstown  folUes.  Perhaps  only  he 
knows  the  answer  to  that  one.  and  it  Is 
now  between  him  and  hLs  conscience,  un- 
less the  Department  of  Justice  itself 
cares  to  speak.  What  remains  though  i.s 
the  issue  of  how  and  why  FYank  Sharp 
ever  got  immunity,  and  how  and  why  hl.s 
case  received  the  extraordinary  treat- 
ment it  did 

Beyond  that  there  is  the  sordid  mesa 
that  Sharp  left  behind  him  There  is  the 
question  of  whether  ail  the  guilty  will  be 
punished  and  whether  the  innocent  will 
be  compensated  for  their  losses.  I  lopc 
that  the  innocent  investors,  the  savers, 
the  insurance  policy  holders,  and  all  the 
others  who  were  bilked  and  ruined  hv 
the  collapse  of  Sharp's  paper  web,  will 
be  fully  compensated  for  their  losses, 
though  from  all  the  facts  that  I  can 
gather  this  seems  mast  unlikely  to  hap- 
pen. I  fervently  pray  that  I  am  wrong 
about  this.  As  for  the  guilty,  I  hope  that 
one  and  all  receive  their  Just  deserts,  not 
least  among  them  Frank  Sharp  himself. 

I  continue  to  be  amazed  that  Sharp 
received  the  treatment  he  did  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  How.  by  -vhom 
and  why  he  was  granted  immunity  are 
still  questions  that  remain  unanswered. 
Nor  does  anyone  know,  save  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  why  he  was  not  held 
to  account  for  even  a  significant  fraction 
of  his  crimes. 

Other  bankers  who  have  violated 
their  positions  of  trust  and  prlvlleRe 
have  felt  the  full  wrath  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  but  incredibly,  not 
Frank  Sharp.  Others  who  merely  dam- 
aged their  banks  have  been  Indicted  on 
charges  in  the  multiple  dozens,  but 
Frank  Sharp  was  never  even  indicted  by 
a  grand  Jury,  let  alone  tried  He  only  en- 
tered a  plea  of  guilty  to  a  two-count  in- 
formation, and  received  what  amount-s 
to  a  merit  badge  from  the  Judge  who 
heard  his  case,  plus  his  grant  of  im- 
munity. Men  whose  crimes  were  of  .'ar 
less  magnitude  face  far  more  severe 
charges  than  he  does  How  can  this  be 
called  fair  administration  of  justice? 

The  immunity  statute  itself  raises  se- 
rious questions. 

According  to  the  judge  who  granted 
Immunity  to  Sharp,  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  do  so,  once  It  was  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  As  I  under- 
stand it.  under  rules  of  Federal  prac- 
tice, conviction  can  be  obtained  on  the 
bsisis  of  uncorroborated  evidence,  so 
that  a  criminal  like  Sharp,  in  exchange 
for  his  Immunity,  can  be  instrumental 
In  convicting  his  erstwhile  pals.  The  Im- 
munity grant  is  a  powerful  attraction  to 
testify  to  anything  the  Government 
wants,  and  from  what  I  hear  of  Sharp's 
testimony  at  least,  the  results  may  be 
less  than  desirable,  since  It  often  con- 
flicts with  known  facts  or  even  previous 
8hai-p  statements. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  busmess  of 


granting  immunity  is  too  serious  to  leave 
solely  In  the  hands  of  prosecutors.  The 
Judge  ought  to  at  least  have  a  choice  of 
his  own,  either  to  follow  or  not  to  fol- 
low the  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Surely  the  judges 
might  add  some  wi-sdom  to  the  case,  and 
might  offer  a  buttress  for  the  true  pub- 
lic interest  in  these  matters.  They 
could  consider  the  case,  the  situation, 
and  decide  objectively  whether  or  not 
the  public  weal  would  be  served  by  a 
grant  of  immunity.  Such  objectivity  is 
not  possible  when  the  whole  issue  is  left 
up  to  the  prosecutors,  and  questions  of 
such  gravity  should  not  be  left,  in  any 
case,  to  a  single  arm  of  government,  re- 
gardless of  its  supposed  expertise.  After 
all,  the  prosecuting  attorney  can  alway.s 
be  an  incompetent,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  Mr  Anthony  J  P.  Parris.  who  has 
handled  the  Sharp  case  with  utter,  com- 
plete stupidity  It  may  be  that  he  has 
some  motives,  some  design,  but  I  rather 
hope  that  he  is  only  stupid.  When  you 
consider  that  a  man  like  Farris  could 
alone  decide,  under  tiie  existing  statute, 
to  either  grant  immunity  or  withhold  it 
from  a  grand  criminal  like  Sharp,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  the  judges  ought  to 
at  least  have  the  option  of  not  granting 
immunity  if  it  is  requested.  There  ought 
to  be  a  better  chance  that  tiie  public  in- 
terest might  be  protected  if  two  heads 
considered   the   issue   independently. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  the  question  of 
Judge  Singleton  himself  I  still  believe 
that  he  had  more  than  a  nodding  ac- 
quaintance with  Frank  Sharp,  and  that 
he  could  not  have  judged  the  case 
against  the  standards  commonly  ap- 
plied in  such  cases.  Otherwise  the  sen- 
tence imposed  would  have  been  far  dif- 
ferent than  it  was.  and  the  conduct  of 
the  hearing  would  have  been  less  like  a 
merit  badge  ceremony  among  old 
friends.  The  judge  probably  should  have 
dl.squalifled  himself — I  still  believe 
that — though  the  matter  Is  between  liim 
and   his  conscience. 

Indictments  and  trials  remain  yet.  for 
many  of  thase  who  were  part  of  tlie 
schemes  Frank  Sharp  concocted  and 
carried  out.  and  I  fervently  pray  that 
every  guilty  party  will  be  found  out,  tried 
and  convicted  and  punished  in  due 
course.  Some  of  these  will  be  private 
citizens,  and  some  may  be  public  officials 
of  one  kind  or  another  Somehow  the 
confidence  that  people  have  In  the  In- 
tegrity and  decency  of  government  in 
Texas  must  be  restored,  and  it  will  take 
time  to  accomplish  this,  but  the  task  is 
urgent. 

The  great  tragedy  of  Will  Wilson — 
and  of  other  public  officials  who  have 
been  involved  In  the  Sharp  scandal — is 
that  the  public  expects  and  has  a  right 
to  demand  a  higher  than  average  stand- 
ard of  morality  in  Its  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials,  and  Wll.son  never 
understood  this  While  Wilson  has  a 
perfect  right  to  pursue  his  private  in- 
vestments, he  has  no  right  to  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  his  plain  public  duty,  and  cer- 
tainly none  to  engage  in  business  deals 
which,  however,  prudent  they  are  as 
business  deals,  might  In  any  way  com- 
pronil?'^  the  integrity  of  his  office  For  a 
pubUc  official  has  to  guard  more  than 


his  own  personal  morality,  but  to  pro- 
tect the  Integrity  of  the  office  he  occu- 
pies. Officials  who  fail  to  know  when 
tlieir  personal  Interests  compromise 
their  pubhc  duties  do  a  great  disservice 
to  the  Country,  and  ultimately  to  them- 
selves 

The  public  has  every  right  to  demand 
this  higher  standard  of  morality  and 
conduct  from  public  officials,  however 
unfair  it  might  seem  to  Wilson  and 
others  who  were  involved  with  Frank 
Sharp  In  one  degree  or  another.  It  Is 
tragic  that  Wilson  is  fallen.  It  is  sad 
that  the  Governor  of  Texas  has  been 
brought  under  .such  severe  criticism.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  Texas  House 
speaker  and  some  of  liis  aides  and  as- 
sociatc  have  been  indicted  and  criti- 
cized, that  others  have  resigned  their 
offices  under  fire  All  of  this  is  sad  for 
these  men  personally,  but  It  is  also  a 
tragedy  for  the  Integrity  of  government. 
It  Is  ab.solutely  essential  for  people  to 
hold  trust  In  their  government,  and  they 
have  every  right  to  demand  Integrity  in 
the  men  who  are  charged  with  its  con- 
duct. It  is  after  all.  the  government  of 
the  people,  not  of  the  men  who  occupy 
its  offices 

Justice  has  not  yet  been  done  in 
Sharpstown,  and  it  may  never  be.  Trage- 
dies there  are  aplenty.  Will  Wilson's,  not 
least  of  them.  Questions  remain  to  be 
answered,  and  I  am  still  waiting  for 
thos"  aajwers  Unhappy  as  I  am  to  say  it. 
I  tell  you  that  I  will  continue  to  raise 
the  questions  and  demand  answers  to 
them,  not  becau.se  It  satisfies  me.  but 
l)ecause  the  public  Interest  demands  it. 


WILLIAM  H  BATES  CENTER  OPENED 
AT  SALEM  STATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keitbi 
IS  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr  Speaker,  the  William 
H  Bates  Center  for  Public  Affairs  at 
Salem  State  College.  Massachusetts,  was 
recently  dedicated  with  an  inspiring  ad- 
dress by  Ambassador  George  Bush,  VS. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations  and 
former  distinguished  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  great  State  of  Texas. 

This  center,  which  had  Its  origin  in 
the  minds  of  a  group  of  Salem  State  Col- 
lege students,  will  house  the  papers  of  the 
late  Bill  Bates  with  whom,  like  George 
Bush,  many  of  us  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  In  this  body. 

As  the  Ambassador  put  It  in  his  ex- 
cellent address; 

BtU  Bate.s,  until  his  mifortunate,  early 
death,  was  an  outstanding  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  .  .  Like  his  father. 
George  Bates,  he  represented  well  E^ssex 
County  and  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District 
of  Ma-ssachusetts 

All  of  us  from  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation deeply  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Ambassador  took  the  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  late  good  friend  and  col- 
league and.  in  so  doing,  to  deliver  an 
address  of  considerable  substance  re- 
garding the  need  for  greater  participa- 
tion by  more  of  us  m  world  affairs. 

In  that  appreciation.  I  insert  tlie  ad- 
dress in  the  Rxcord  at  tills  time: 


TBI  tJN  Whkm  Do  W«  Oo  Psom  Hbu? 
{Address  by  Ambassador  Oeorg«  Bush) 

I  was  pCLrUcuiarly  happy  to  be  aiile  to  come 
here  Uxlay  for  UUa  de<llcaUon  ceremony  tor 
Uie  WUlLam  Baves  Center  for  PubUc  Affairs. 

First  of  aU  It  give*  me  an  opportunity  to 
honor  BUJ  Bat«6  with  whom  1  aorved  la  tbe 
Uiuied  States  Cojigreas. 

Bill  B*te8,  uclU  his  unfortujiate,  early 
de«ih,  was  an  outstanding  niember  ot  the 
House  of  Represeiitatlves  dedicated  to  his 
work  on  Uie  Armed  Servic«8  CXjmnilttee  and 
in  the  areas  of  avomlc  energy  and  NATO 
affairs. 

The  life  of  a  Congressman  Is  one  Involved 
In  long  and  busy  schedules— and  working  m 
IhP  House,  excliangmg  views,  consultlug  on 
Issues— a  n»enit>er  geu  a  chance  to  know 
some  of  his  colleagues  fairly  well. 

Bill  Bates  was  a  good  Congressman  Like 
bis  fiither.  George  Bates,  he  represented  well 
(£sex  C'  unty  and  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
Lii' tricl  of  Maaeachusetl.' 

I  wish  we  had  more  of  this  k:nd  of  dedica- 
tion, sincerity  and  wDllngiiess  for  hard  work 
at  the  UnU«d  Nations.  Tlie  tasks  of  our  own 
I'  S  Mission,  which  I  head,  as  well  as  the  dele- 
^•lin  IIS  of  the  126  other  countries,  which 
make  up  tills  world  body,  could  t>e  enhar.ced 
immeaeiirably  hy  such  spirit. 

II  alDO  pleafiss  me  Xit  be  here  because  I 
understand  the  Idea  of  starting  this  center 
Is  one  that  was  l;i1lially  generated  by  a  grcup 
of  students  at  8«lem  Klate  College 

This  whole  business  of  partlnpatlon.  of  be- 
li.k-  an  active  part  cf  the  world  we  live  In  15 
something  we  need  more  of  Ui  America  ti- 
eliv— It  Is  something  we  also  ii»ed  at  the 
f:r.te<1  Nations. 

Leaving  the  job  we  find  which  ne«ds  to 
he  done  In  our  socl«ty  tr.  "the  other  guy"  may 
l>e  an  easy  way  to  get  out  from  under  But 
we  dont  oontrtbute  anything  to  ourselves,  to 
our  oontununlty  or  to  our  fellow  man  by 
sdoptlng  this  way  of  thinking 

Michael  V'ogt.  Ellen  Ke:ined.  Kathleen 
Wftish  Michael  Mahoney.  and  Mary  Sulll- 
\-f\n  are  due  great  praise  for  cnncelvlnp  the 
idea  of  developing  the  William  Bat«e  Center 
for  PuWlc  AITalrs. 

I  hope  in  the  years  to  come  the  principles 
of  promoting  non-partisan  excellence  in  re- 
search, edncatlon  and  giving  service  to  the 
area  of  public  affairs  Is  fully  achieved  by  this 
Ce:iter. 

A  final  reason  vrhlrh  delights  me  In  being 
able  to  come  here  fri  im  New  York  and  be  with 
you  In  Salem  this  morning  is  that  this  cere- 
mony Is  part  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  new 
President  of  Salem  State  College 

In  hts  life  span.  Dr  P^ank  Keegan,  has 
reached  high  plateaus  of  academic  excel- 
lence. In  terms  of  the  70's.  he  is  certainly  a 
"young  man".  Like  many  others  of  my  gen- 
eration, he  has  found  time  to  spend  part  of 
his  distinguished  career  In  public  service.  He 
has  worked  with  the  Peace  Corps  In  Mexico, 
our  neighbor  to  the  south,  which  borders  my 
own  state  of  Texas. 

With  the  success  of  the  Peace  Corps  In 
countless  lands  around  the  world,  the  United 
Nations  is  right  now  working  t  n  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Peac«  Corps  concept  on  an 
International  basis. 

As  it  is  with  our  general  aid  giving.  In 
our  assistance  to  developing  countries,  the 
Uulted  States  Is  now  entering  a  new  era. 
Where  our  help,  whether  It  was  Peace  Corp.s, 
other  technical  a&slstance  or  an  IBM  com- 
puter, they  went  out  with  the  label  "given 
by  your  friends  in  the  USA". 

We  have  been  understandably  disappointed 
•when   instant   friendship   did   not   result 

Now  President  Nixon  is  trying  a  new  ap- 
proach—working more  actively  through  the 
t'nited  Nations,  using  the  multilateral. 
rather  than  bilateral  approach 

Tils  approach  will  require  discipHne;  the 
trv  itself  muist  be  sure  the  programs  are 
efBclenUy  run.  Without  this  we  can  lose  the 
support  of  the  Congress  and  the  public. 


I  will  be  worting  to  help  make  efltciency 
a  hallmark  of  this  multilateral  approach  and 
in  my  task  at  tbe  TTN  I  oertatnly  wish  I  had 
men  like  your  Or  Frank  Keegan  to  b«lp  in«. 

And  as  studeDts  and  acholars  oome  here 
and  use  these  fsclUtles  of  tbe  Bates  Center 
for  PubUc  Affairs,  and  as  undergraduates 
progress  in  tbelr  education  at  Salem  8tat.e 
and  think  about  their  future — think,  and 
consider  for  a  while  the  need  we  have  for 
young  blood,  for  Intelllgenoe,  and  for  young 
vision  in  our  world  of  diplomacy  and  inter- 
n^Uonal  affairs  In  which  I  now  find  myself 
engaged. 

I  say  I  wish  I  had  people  like  Prank  Kee- 
gan to  help  out  in  our  cause — and  we  need 
battalions  of  them,  ref^ments  to  fill  the 
need. 

Juft  reflect  for  a  rotiment  on  the  many 
knotty  probl«'ins  which  face  our  country  in 
the  United  Nations,  and  those  which  con- 
front  the  UN   itself 

From  budgetary  difficulties  to  peacekeep- 
ing there  are  subjects  to  give  you  night.s 
with  no  sleep  As  you  know  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Communist  China  and  our  relations 
wltii  It  are  tinder  review  at  the  highest 
quarters  of  our  government  Earlier  this 
week.  In  Lmdon.  Secretary  of  State  Sogers 
indicated  that  he  expected  there  might  be 
some  decision  reached  within  the  next  month 

The  Middle  Kaet  continues  to  be  a  hot 
spot  and  the  eilcrt  under  way  to  bnn^  a!x>ui 
a  settlement  may  well  prove  to  be  aecisive 
In  shaping  the  future  of  the  United  NaUons. 

Whether  it  is  these  subjects  that  must 
be  tackled,  or  areas  In  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic tteld  like  narctics  pojiulation  control, 
the  envlro;iment  or  air  hijacking — for  ail  we 
need  Individuals  with  keen  minds  and  young 
spirits. 

Like  the  recrutmg  poster  said.  "We  need 
YOU!"  Give  some  thought  In  the  days  and 
monihs  ahead  on  the  role  you  could  play, 
the  things  you  can  contribute  In  the  whole 
sphere  of  act:rity  aimed  towa.-d  preserva- 
tion [if  peace  In  our  world,  on  a  planet  made 
better  through  our  Joint  eflorts  and  work. 


AMBASSADORS  DAY  PROGRAM 
IN  ROCHESTER 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  «Mr.  Horton>  is 
recopnized  for  10  mmutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, October  15.  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  Ambassadors  Day  program 
sponsored  by  the  World  Trade  Council 
of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
The  purpose  of  the  event  was  to  promote 
Intcrnniional  understanding  and  trade 
between  our  community  and  other  na- 
tions of  tlie  world. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  ap- 
preciate the  broad  scop>e  of  this  pro- 
giam,  I  will  list  the  international  guests 
who  came  to  our  city  and  those  Rochester 
enterprises  v.hlch  acted  as  their  hosts. 

The  list  follows ; 

List  or  Ii«t^u«»tional  Gtntsxs  and 

ROCHKSTKI    AKKA    HOSTS 

Belgium.  Herman  Dehennln.  Economic 
Minister   Eastman  Kodak  Co 

Canada.  Bernard  Dussalt.  Consul  and  As- 
sistant Trade  Commissioner,  Schlegel  Mfg  Co 

Cost*  Rica,  Carlos  L.  Salera.  Oounsellor. 
Economic  Affairs.  Peiuiwalt  Corp 

Cy.echoslovakia,  Jaroelav  Zantovsky  Charge 
d'AfTaires.  The  Gannett  Oj 

France  Pierre  Welti  Assistant  Commercial 
Attache   Rochester  Oas  and  Hectrlc  Corp 

Germany,  Dr  Richard  Achenbach.  Consul 
General,  Harris   Beach  &  Wilcox 

Great  Britain,  Christopher  Mallaby  Com- 
mercial Consul.  Wiser,  Shaw.  Freeman.  Van 
Graafelland,  Hartcr  and  Secrest. 


Israel.  Ram-Bar-Haim,  Director,  SaciBlty 
TVust  Compaxiy. 

Italy,  Dr  Olorglo  P  Cnneo.  Commercta; 
Oounsellor.  Itek  Buslnaas  Products, 

Ivory  Coast  Augustln  Douogulh.  Plruoiclal 
CounseUor    Marine  Midland  Bank-Rochester 

Jamaica  Hector  Bernard,  Counsellor.  Cen- 
tral Trust  Company 

Malaysia.  Ben  Karon.  Counaellor,  Pan 
American  World  Airways 

Nepal  Naryan  S  Pelapa.  Second  Secretary, 
Lincoln  Rochester  Trust  Company 

Netherlands  J  H  A  Leydekkers,  Consul, 
Cieneral  Railway  Signal. 

Nigeria,  A  Adeusl  Commercial  Consul,  R. 
F  Communications 

Poland  Jerzy  Kowalski,  Charge  d' Affaires, 
Garlock.  Inc 

Portugal.  Dr  Paufto  Perle.'a  E^stevM  Act- 
ing Consul  General,  Rochester  Telephone  Oo. 

Homanla  Comeliu  B<>gdan  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary.  The 
tJieason  Wo.-fc^ 

Singapore  George  Seow,  Counsellor,  Gen- 
era] Motors  Corpc  ration. 

Thailand  Payong  Chutlkul,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Mission  and  Minister  Counsellor.  Bausch 
faiid  Lomb,  Inc. 

Uganda,  John  B.  MoU,  First  Secretary,  The 
R  T.  French  Company. 

Yugoslavia,  Dr,  Joelp  Presburger,  Consul 
General,  Xerox  Corporation. 

Zambia  Unia  G  Mwila.  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  PlenlpotentUry.  Sybron 
Corporation. 

Kenjra.  Simon  Glchuru.  First  Secretary. 
Commercial   Letter?    Arthur  Ander  en  A   CC', 

A  concerted  efTort  was  made  to  match 
the  Rochester  host  firm  with  a  foreign 
dignitary  who  had  a  common  business 
interest  In  this  way.  existing  avenues  of 
trade  we;-e  ."Strengthened  wlule  new  chan- 
nels were  opened  up  for  an  increased  flow 
of  Rochester-made  and  foreign  prcducts, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  can  point  with  great 
pride  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  Rochester  area 
rants  first,  per  capita,  ui  tlie  United 
States  in  the  d<;.liar  value  of  manufac- 
tured prodiicts  exported-  Our  area  has 
a  higly  specialised  industrial  base  world 
reknowned  in  the  manufacture  of  film, 
cameras,  office  equipment,  optical  prod- 
ucts, electronics,  and  surgical  instru- 
ments. Moi-eover.  the  area  boasts  a  large 
general  industry,  including  the  manu- 
facture of  clothmg,  lood  processing,  ma- 
chuiery  and  tools,  pnntuig  ajid  publish- 
ing. 

As  a  reisult  of  .*LmbRs^dors  D  y.  24 
countries  are  now  better  acquainted  ^-ith 
the  goods  and  technologies  our  area  can 
offer  them.  At  Llie  same  time.  Rochester 
is  more  fully  aware  oi  their  piodtu: Is  and 
specialities.  Tlie  establi&liment  ol  trade 
ties  has  long  been  recogniaed  as  one  of 
the  best  means  ol  fostering  cocperaUon 
between  countrle.s  Rochester  has  truly 
been  a  leader  in  this  appixiach  to  world 
partnership  and  progress. 

As  a  part  of  the  formal  proceedings 
of  Ambassadors  Day,  Mr.  Roderick  M 
MacDougall,  president  of  Uie  Marme 
Midland  Bank,  dehvered  a  major  speech 
entitled  •Rochester — A  World's  Success 
Story,"  The  story  began  as  follows 

One  hundred  fifty  (150)  years  ago  what  is 
now  Monroe  County  was  a  struggling  agrl- 
culturRl  area  without  the  benefit  of  min- 
erals or  raw  materials:  a  town  In  what  was 
then  the  West  with  little  to  distinguish  It 
from  other  parts  of  our  growing  coun- 
try but  then  came  the  fabitlou?  Erie  Ca- 
nal providing  transportation  to  and  from  the 
outside  wortd  Trade  with  other  cities  of 
America  and  ot  the  world  turned  this  into  a 
boom  area  almost  overnight.  But,  almost  as 
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qulcUf.  tbe  city  learned  that  prDgress  can 
destroy  as  well  as  help — tbe  arrival  oT  tbe 
railroads  as  competition  to  tbe  canal  quickly 
turned  Rocbest«r  back  to  pbyslcal  isolation. 
Rochester  turned  the  only  way  It  could — to 
develop  skilled  Industry  of  Its  own  and  prod- 
ucts of  Its  own  These  efTorts  at  Industrial 
development  during  the  last  half  of  the  19th 
Century  and  the  flrst  half  of  this  century 
were  dramatically  succeasful— primarily  be- 
cause of  tbe  character  of  the  people  who  pro- 
vided the  leadership.  They  were  resourceful 
people — Imaginative  people — with  strong 
traits  of  Idealism  Rochester  had  then — aa 
now— a  climate  that  tolerated  and  even  foe- 
tered  fresh  thinking  The  products  of  this 
climate  were  great  Industrial  leaders  such  as 
Slbleys.  the  Oleasoiis,  Bausch  and  Lomb. 
and  of  course.  George  Eastman  It  probably 
can  be  safely  stated  that  no  man  has  ever 
contributed  more  to  the  overall  progress  of  a 
city  In  modern  times  than  George  Eastman. 
Through  his  pioneering  efforts  in  Industrial 
research  and  In  work  benefit  programs  for 
employees  he  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
the  whole  world,  not   Juat  Rochester. 

This  climate  of  free  thinking  produced 
more  than  ladustrlai  leaders,  however,  it 
prtxluced : 

Susan  B.  Anthony — the  world  leader  In 
the  Women's  Rights  movement; 

It  Introduced  the  Mormon  religion  to  the 
world: 

It  waa  the  home  of  the  first  splrltuallatlc 
movement; 

And  the  tolerant  attitude  of  the  com- 
munity attracted  one  of  the  ablest  black 
leaders  in  our  history  — Frederick  Douglass, 
vho  found  In  Rochester  the  right  home  base 
for  publishing   his  attacks  on  slavery 

I  dwell  on  thl.s  atmosphere  of  progressive 
thinking  because  it  was  the  key  that  per- 
mitted Rochester  to  capitalise  on  world 
prosperity  that  followed  World  War  11. 
R»x;he8ter'a  growth  outstripped  the  national 
growth  In  the  SO'a  and  60'8  because  our  In- 
dustrial leaders  recognized  that  It  was  a 
new  era  that  required  fresh  thinking  .  .  . 
an  era  when  the  world  s  markets  were  open 
wide  ...  an  era  when  you  had  to  spend 
money  on  capital  goods  to  gain  leadership 
In  the  world's  markets  During  this  period, 
new  capital  expenditures  per  factory  em- 
ployee In  Monroe  County  surpassed  such 
expenditures  In  all  the  other  cities  in  New 
York  by  a  wide  margin  and  were  higher 
than  most  cities  of  the  world  The  result  was 
that  output  per  factory  employee  moved  to 
levels  well  above  any  metropolitan  area  In 
the  state.  The  extent  of  our  boom  Is  Illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  between  1947  and 
1967  Industrial  output  roee  43S'„  with  value 
added  per  employee  rising  even  a  greater 
percentage  during  that  20-year  period  This 
dramatic  growth  In  output  was  possible  not 
only  because  Increased  productivity  allowed 
us  to  produce  competitively,  but  because  of 
8«->phl3tlcated    marketing    activities 

A  classic  example  of  the  efTeotlve  use  of 
modern  techniques  In  marketing  as  well  aa 
product  development  is  the  Xerox  Corpora- 
tion, of  which  all  Rochester  Is  proud 

Coincidental  to.  or  perhaps  the  result  of 
this  dramatic  growth  In  Industrial  produc- 
tion came  the  growth  of  transportation 
facilities  In  and  out  of  ovir  area  Assisted  by 
the  opening  of  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  our 
lake  port  grew  dramatically  and  Is  now 
served  by  twenty  steamship  lines.  The  New 
York  State  Thruway  was  constructed  per- 
mitting truck  transportation  to  grow  to  the 
point  where  today  we  are  served  by  more 
than  100  truck  lines.  Add  to  that  our  five 
railroads  and  our  modern  airport  and  we 
can  .say  that  our  boundaries  are  gone  and 
that  Rochester  has  fully  shaken  off  the 
handicap  of  physical  Isolation. 

A  share  of  the  credit  for  the  success 
Rochester  is  enjoying  today.  In  1971,  must 
go  to  the  leadara  in  its  history,  but  an  equAl 


share  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the  outside 
world  A  quick  review  of  how  modern  Roch- 
ester de{>end8  on  the  outside  world  will  hope- 
fully convince  you  of  this  point. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  manufacturing  em- 
ployees In  the  Rochester  area  work  In  estab- 
lishments that  manufacture  for  export  We 
lead  this  nation  in  per  capita  dollar  value  of 
manufactured  exports.  Purchases  by  our 
friends  abroad  of  our  automotive  products, 
dental  and  medical  supplies,  electric  and  elec- 
tronic products,  measuring  devices,  machin- 
ery, optical  products,  photographic  products, 
etc  .  etc..  have  produced  thou.sands  of  Jot>8 
for  Rochesterlans.  Our  imports  are  also  Im- 
portant, however,  with  almost  every  major 
company  In  Rochester  using  some  foreign- 
made  components  In  Its  finished  products 
This  produces  Jobs  abroad  but  it  also  makes 
our  products  better  and  more  competitive  in 
world  markets.  In  the  last  six  years  Ameri- 
can Imports  have  grown  explosively,  rising  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  13  6'";.  Rochester 
has  been  responsible  for  a  share  of  that  Im- 
port growth,  but  contrary  to  the  country  as 
a  whole  our  export  growth  has  outpaced  the 
Import  growth  In  other  words.  Rochester  has 
not  been  a  contributing  factor  to  our  recent 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade. 

We  are  guilty  of  depressing  our  overall  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  deficits  in  other  cate- 
gories, however.  Rochesterlans  travel  abroad 
In  droves,  dumping  their  dollars  in  almost 
every  country  represented  in  the  audience— 
but  we  get  full  value  In  return  in  the  form 
of  better  educated  citizens  with  broader  hori- 
zons We  work  against  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  al.so  adding  to  the  capital  outflow 
as  our  major  companies  make  .nvestments 
abroad  and  build  plants  abroad.  But  we  get 
full  value  from  profits  returned,  and  we  know 
those  Invested  dollars  produce  Jobs  for  the 
unemployed  of  both  developed  countries  and 
the  developing  countries  We  wish  we  could 
say  we  helped  the  balance  of  payinents  by 
attracting  foreign  industry  to  settle  and 
grow  in  Rochester  but  we  have  failed  In  this 
area  despite  the  fact  that  such  Investments 
are  encouraged  and  more  than  welcome 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  can  easily  understand 
the  pride  which  all  Rochesterlans  have 
for  their  city's  past  accompllshmenta. 
But  we  are  al.'*o  equally  proud  of  our 
present  achievements  and  the  future 
goals  we  seek  Mr  MacDougall  expressed 
It  this  way: 

The  balance  of  payments  does  not  measure 
all  the  flow  of  Imports  and  exports  in  a  city 
such  as  Rochester,  however  There  is  another 
area  of  exchange  that  is  primarily  respKinslble 
for  making  us  a  truly  International  city  I 
refer  to  the  exchange  of  Ideas  and  knowledge 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  arts.  Let  me  Illus- 
trate the  extent  to  which  we  have  shared  in 
the  explosion  of  International  communica- 
tion .-jy  listing  some  of  the  current  activities 
In   Rochester: 

(  1  )  R<x;hester  Institute  of  Technology  Is 
respMjiisible  for  many  current  programs  in- 
volving educational   exchange: 

The  International  Research  Institute  for 
the  Graphic  ArU  has  representatives  from 
13  countries  here  on  campus  to  explore  new 
developments  In  the  graphic  arts  field. 

Tlu*e  staff  meml>er8  of  R  I  T  have  Just 
returned  from  Brazil  where  they  went  to 
help  set  up  the  first  lithographic  press  in  Bao 
Paulo 

Representatives  from  18  countries  Just  left 
Rochester  having  completed  a  workshop  on 
web  off.set  presses 

The  famous  school  of  photography  at 
RIT  currently  has  visitors  from  Zurich, 
London  and  Cologne  here  to  learn  and  take 
back  with  them  teaching  techniques  in  pho- 
tography. 

(3)  This  month  at  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester there  are  visiting  academicians  from 
New   Ze*l*nd,   Austria,  England,   tbe  Sorlet 


Union.  Tugofilavla,  Germany  and  Italy  either 
attending  seminars  or  giving  guest  lecture*. 

(3)  Tonight  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
a  group  of  musicians  from  India  will  perform 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Pakistani  Relief  Fund. 

I  4  )  The  Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
will  have  guest  performers  from  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Japan  In  coming  weeks. 

(5  I  We  are  particularly  proud  of  our  East- 
man School  of  Music  which  has  Just  begun  a 
Festival  In  recognition  of  50  years  since  Its 
founding  In  appropriate  fashion  this  Festi- 
val year  will  have  80  major  musical  events 
l>etween  October  and  May.  Included  are  aj 
world  premieres  of  musical  works  commls- 
Bioned  by  the  school  of  leading  composers. 
Commissioned  composers  visiting  us  will 
come  from  Canada.  Portugal,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Poland.  Chile.  Peru  England  and  Italy. 
Performers  at  other  events  tt)  be  held  during 
this  anniversary  year  will  come  from  Eng- 
land. Austria.  Netherlands,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Italy  Representatives  from  Hungary, 
Japan.  Argeiitlna.  Denmark.  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland  will  pvarticlpate  in  educational 
sympoela  during  this  period 

(6)  At  our  new  Nazareth  Arts  Center  dan- 
cers from  Sierra  Leone  will  perform  next 
week. 

(7)  The  most  famous  museum  of  photog- 
raphy in  the  world,  the  George  EAstman 
House,  will  open  an  exhibit  this  week  of  the 
work  of  a  photographer  from  Mexico 

(8)  And  of  course  our  great  Art  Gallery 
has  a  semmlngly  endless  list  of  lectures  and 
exhibits  this  season  on  art  and  artists  from 
all  over  the  world 

This  flow  of  talent  both  Into  and  out  of 
Rochester  doesn't  Just  happen  needless  to 
say.  Most  of  these  activities  occur  becauM 
Rochester  is  a  n^ajor  educational  center  as 
well  as  a  cultural  center.  Currently,  there 
are  over  50.000  individuals  taking  course*  ftt 
the  college  or  graduate  level  In  the  Roch- 
e?<ier  area  More  than  1000  of  this  number 
come  from  abroad,  and  Judging  from  past 
experience  all  but  a  handful  of  that  1000 
will  return  to  their  native  lands  taking  with 
them  new  ideas  and  a  better  understaivdlnf 
of  our  country. 

S>ipplementing  the  work  of  our  college* 
in  promoting  the  flow  of  Ideas  and  people  In 
and  out  of  Rochester  are  organizations  such 
a.s  the  Rochester  International  Friendship 
Council,  the  Association  for  Teen- Age  Dip- 
lomats, the  Rochester  Aseoclatlon  for  the 
United  Nations,  the  Rochester  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Sister  Cities  Program 
and,  of  course,  the  World  Trade  Council  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Yes.  Rochester  Is  a  success  story  and 
measured  by  world  standards  It  is  healthy 
and  growing  But  I  can't  end  my  remarks  on 
our  area  of  New  York  State  without  refer- 
ence to  our  problems,  because  like  all  cities 
of  the  world  we  have  major  problems.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  not  unique  prob- 
lems— they're  the  same  ones  shared  by  most 
areas  of  the  world  The  pollution  of  our 
air  and  water  Is  reaching  disturbing  pro- 
portions; we  have  Inadequate  housing  for 
our  growing  population:  urban  decay  still 
riddles  the  core  of  our  city;  there  are  In- 
Bufflclent  employment  opportunities  for  our 
unskilled  and  under-educated;  and  racial 
discrimination  sllU  stalks  our  suburbs,  our 
schools  and  even  some  of  our  employment 
offlops  We  recognize  that  little  will  be  ac- 
complL-ihed  If  we  restrict  our  efforts  to 
purely  local  solutions  to  these  problems, 
however  We  know  that  our  long  range  suc- 
cess as  a  city  will  only  be  In  line  with  the 
success  of  the  blggA  world  that  we  are  now 
Irretrievably  a  part  of  We  willingly  accept 
the  fact  that  the  shrinkage  of  International 
distance  will  continue  and  that  the  flow  of 
International  Ideas  will  accelerate  We  hope 
and  expect  to  play  an  Increasingly  Impor- 
tant role  In  turning  that  flow  of  Idea* 
and  knowledge  Into  mutually  arrived  at  so- 
lutions to  our  mutual  problems. 
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THE  HEARIN08  ON  NATIONAL 
EMERQEa^CY  TRANSPORTATION 
STRIKES  HAVE  CONCLUDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <Mr.  Harvey  )  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics Subcommittee  concerning  na- 
tional emergency  transjxirtatlon  strikes 
have  concluded  The  subcommittee  is 
now  working  in  executive  session  to 
fashion  a  bill  which  can  receive  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  its  members,  and 
which  can  eventually  be  brought  to  the 
House  with  the  support  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

In  response  to  the  many  legitimate 
concerns  and  suggestions  expressed  by 
the  very  able  witnesses  before  the  sub- 
committee. I  introduced  last  Monday  a 
bill.  HJi.  11281.  which  modifies  previ- 
ous bills— HJl  8385.  H.R  »088.  H.R  9089. 
H.R  9571,  H.R  9820,  H.R.  10433.  H.R. 
10781.  and  H.R.  11242 — submitted  by  my- 
self and  some  70  cosponsors.  This  change 
recognizes  that  the  recent  court  rulings 
permitting  selective  strikes  in  the  rail  in- 
dustry apply  as  soon  as  mediation  fails. 
We  have,  therefore,  restructured  my  orig- 
inal bill  to  insert  the  limlutions  on 
those  selective  strikes  at  the  appropriate 
place  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  and  to 
preserve  this  basic  right  of  labor  in  an 
effective  and  responsible  manner. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  these  lim- 
ited selective  strikes  could  subsequent- 
ly threaten  to  interrupt  Interstate  com- 
merce to  a  degree,  such  as  to  deprive  a 
section  of  the  country  of  essential  serv- 
ices. Then  the  emergency  provisions  of 
our  earlier  forms  of  the  bill  would  apply, 
and  the  President  could  convene  an 
emergency  board  and  proceed  to  utilize 
the  administrative  options  provided. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  many  pro- 
posals offered  during  our  deliberations, 
and  probably  many  will  be  agreed  upon. 
1  am  very  pleased,  however,  that  the 
subcommittee,  imder  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  Congressman  Jarican,  is  moving 
steadily  and  conscientiously  forward  on  a 
very  complex  and  diCBcult  subject. 


FRANK   FELICETTA— MAN   OF  THE 
YEAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  KEMP  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  Indeed  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes today  to  call  attention  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  my  very  good  friend  and 
one  of  the  outstanding  law  officers  in  this 
Nation.  Prank  Pelicetta. 

I  look  forward  to  Saturday.  October 
23.  1971,  in  Buffalo  when  the  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Research  Foundation  honors 
Frank  as  the  man  of  the  year.  It  will  be 
my  good  fortune  to  be  on  hand  and  make 
the  presentation 

I  feel  deeply  favored  to  join  In  this 
well-merited  tribute  to  Frank  FelicetU— 
a  (genuine  hero  of  our  time. 

The  policeman  has  long  stood  as  a 
symbol   of    protection    and    law    to    the 


American  people.  He  faces  harassment, 
tough  working  conditions,  and  low  pay 
and  too  often  his  only  reward  has  been  a 
charge  of  police  brutality.  This  deteriora- 
tion in  respect  for  both  the  law  and  the 
law  officer  threatens  to  ultimately  bring 
a  total  breakdown  in  law  and  order.  To- 
day, more  than  ever,  the  law  and  the  law 
officer  must  have  ou'-  active  support. 

It  Is  time  that  responsible  citizens  are 
heard  from;  that  they  act  to  assist  the 
law  officer,  show  him  the  respect  he  must 
have  to  carry  out  his  job  and  provide 
him  with  the  cooperation  necessary  to 
preserve  th-  peace. 

The  average  police  officer  is  a  mixture 
of  lau-man,  lawyer,  defender  of  society 
and  social  worker — an  almost  impossible 
task  for  anyone. 

In  many  districts  of  any  city  the  po- 
liceman on  patrol  may  find  himself  being 
asked  for  help  as  a  friend,  counselor, 
doctor  or  minister.  Above  all,  however,  he 
remains  the  law  and  apprehends  crim- 
inals— too  often  sacrificing  his  life  in  that 
cause. 

One  himdred  police  officers  were  killed 
criminally  during  the  last  full  year — 
1970 — for  which  complete  statistics  are 
available.  An  astounding  total  of  43.171 
were  stabbed,  beaten,  assaulted,  and 
wounded  with  bullets.  The  1971  total  Is 
expected  to  be  as  had  or  worse.  An  FBI 
report  released  this  week  showed  that  the 
number  of  law  enforcement  officers  killed 
in  the  United  States  this  year  is  87  with 
seven  more  deaths  during  September. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  police  today  find 
themselves  caught  in  the  tempest  of 
social  change  which  has  its  repercus- 
sions on  law  enforcement  as  on  other 
aspects  of  community  life. 

The  wind  of  controversy  blows  hard 
about  the  police.  This  is  not  their  fault. 
It  is  the  fault  of  vast  changes  in  so- 
ciety— not  least  the  changes  in  social 
conditions,  in  analysis  of  crime,  and  in 
the  whole  area  of  its  prevention. 

Today  It  is  often  difficult  to  define 
where  police  work  ends  and  social  work 
begins.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to- 
ward leniency  in  criminal  cases. 

There  is  more  frequent  dispute  be- 
tween the  needs  of  a  changing  social 
order  and  the  needs  of  the  war  against 
crime.  And  the  policeman  is  In  the 
middle. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  humani- 
tarian side  of  a  police  official  is  ever 
present,  often  unnoticed  and  certainly 
rarely  commended.  But  any  citizen  has 
only  to  ask  himself  where  he  turns  to 
for  help.  The  answer  Is  always  the 
police. 

The  immensity  of  the  law  officer's  task 
in  today's  society  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. They  are  our  flrst  line  of 
defense  against  those  who  would  destroy 
our  freedom  and  all  we  hold  dear. 

Plutarch  said  If  all  the  world  were 
just,  there  would  be  no  need  of  valor. 
But  the  world  is  not  filled  with  all  Just 
men  and  we  do  need  valor — we  need 
valor  such  as  that  exhibited  by  Prank 
FelicetU  and  the  men  of  the  Buffalo 
Police  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  Is  a  man  whose 
efforts  have  been  tireless  in  the  war 
against  crime. 

His  endless  services  to  this  commu- 


nity, his  deep  concern  and  dedication  to 
duty,  have  led  him  up  through  the  ranks 
to  become  the  first  American  of  Italian 
extraction  to  achieve  the  post  of  police 
commissioner. 

During  his  first  administration  he  or- 
ganized the  K-9  Corps  and  the  Cadet 
Corps. 

And  these  highly  successful  programs 
are  living  monuments  to  his  imagina- 
tive leadership. 

At  his  insistence,  receipts  from  a  1954 
testimonial  dinner — given  in  his  honor 
and  attended  by  more  than  600  well- 
wishers — went  into  a  ftmd  to  provide 
scholarships  for  children  of  policemen 
and  firemen,  thus  beginning  the  Feli- 
cetta  Scholarships. 

Over  the  past  6  years  he  has  con- 
tributed countless  hours  to  the  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Research  Foundation  to  help 
bring  closer  the  day  when  this  and  other 
dreaded  limg  diseases  will  no  longer  pos« 
a  threat  to  our  children. 

Prank  has  received  numerous  honors 
•and  awards  from  organizations  from 
all  over  the  United  States  for  his  out- 
standing achievements  in  the  commu- 
nity and  for  his  efforts  to  professional- 
ize law  enforcement 

Saturday,  his  splendid  contributions 
are  being  formally-  recognized  through 
the  presentation  of  the  "Man  of  the 
Year"  award. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  choice 

My  heartiest  congratulations  to  Prank 
Pelicetta— "Man  of  the  Year." 


CONGRESSMAN  DON  H.  CLAUSEN'S 
WATERSHED  CONSERVANCY  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  pre\ious  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  '  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Friday  I  was  privileged  to  address 
the  Eel  River  Water  Councilf  annual 
meeting  in  Crescent  City.  Calif 

I  took  the  opportunity  presented  by 
this  meeting  to  outline  a  new,  compre- 
hensive proposal  that  I  feel  can  best  meet 
and  solve  the  problems  that  face  the  Eel 
River  basin. 

These  problems  are  many  and  varied 
but  thev  are  not  insurmountable.  The 
approach  I  outlined  to  the  Eel  River  Wa- 
ter Coimcil  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most 
effective  and  realistic  means  to  bring  to 
bear  all  of  our  knowledge  and  foresight 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  Eel  River 
basin. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  be  mterested 
in  studying  the  following  statement  on 
the  proposal  for  an  Eel  River  Flood  Con- 
trol. Water  and  Watershed  Conservancy 
program: 

As  you  know  the  North  Coaet  water  con- 
troversy in  all  Its  forms,  goes  on.  Many 
knowledgeable  and  highly  regarded  people 
with  varying  views  on  the  issue  have  taken 
positions  on  this  question  and  we  have  seen 
a  form  of  polarleatlon  set  in  that  tends,  as 
With  any  controversial  Issue,  to  bllr»d  us  to 
the  realities  of  the  question  as  well  as  to  the 
chaUenges  and  opportumtles  that  so  often 
accompany  problems. 

You  will  note,  by  my  remarks  today,  that 
I  am  directing  moat  of  my  comments  to  the 
Eel  River— which   has  been   Included  In   the 
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suiCgestMl  list  of  rivers  for  so-eaJled  WUd 
River  deatgnsUon. 

Par  many  at  jou  in  the  audlenca,  tuulUar 
with  the  Bel  »ad  tar  Uioae  of  us  who  hAve 

lived  In  the  Southern  Humboldt -Mendo- 
ciuo-Eal  Baal n.  Delta  area  and  observed  tbe 
annual  flood  tbreata,  we  do  not  beltere  tt  re- 
quires a  leflaiatlve  ttatute  to  remind  ua  of 
the  fact  that  the  Eel.  when  It  goes  on  its 
winter  rampage,  ta  one  at  tlie  'wildest  at  all 
nvers". 

The  devastating  flrxxls  of  1937.  10&6  and 
tb«  "Oraodadd/  oX  Ukeaa  ail" — the  flood  uf 
lytA.  where  13  people  lost  tbelr  Uvea  (many 
were  life  long  friends  of  the  Clausen  family)  . 
over  4.000  heaxl  of  cattle  were  swrpt  out  to 
sea  A  58-foot  wall  of  water  wiped  out  brtdf^s, 
roads,  the  main  nortb-soutfa  Railroad  line 
and  road  bad.  the  cocumiiiUtiss  of  Pepper- 
wood  and  Wleott.  threatened  Portuna  and 
cut  oil  PcrudAle.  L<oleta  and  all  of  the  con- 
necting transportatioa  systems  in  Humboldt 
Coiuitry  wlUi  the  out«lde  world.  Thua.  re- 
quirlBg  us  to  request  an  aircraft  carrier 
with  squadrons  of  helicopters  to  fly  to  the 
devastated  areas  to  assist  during  this  period 
of  extreme  emergency. 

'  The  recorded  volume  of  velocity  and  watc-r 
that  went  to  sea  from  the  Eel  during  that 
Rood  was  780.00O  cubic  feet  per  secoitd.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  100.(X(0  cubic  feei  per  sec- 
ond on  the  Mlsalsaippi  and  Missouri  Rivera 
at  Hood  stage  and  you  can  see  the  reality 
and  the  magnitude  of  destruction  of  this 
extremely  wild  Eel  River  This  tragedy  was 
featured  an  the  cover  of  Life  Magaf.lne  and 
brorught  aatlonal  neusmea  and  T.V.  camera- 
men to  our  area 

It  la  «m«Mrtiip  how  short  the  meniorles  of 
people  can  be  I  have  ofleji  said.  Each  day 
away  from  a  0uod  makes  peoples'  memories 
that  much  shorter 

In  addition  to  the  many  problern.s  of  con- 
cern of  people  livutg  outside  of  the  Kel  Ba&iu 
are* — to  meutloji  a  few  pollution  problems 
of  Clear  lAke.  the  water  meant  of  the  Ban 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys,  the  fresh 
water  barrier  in  the  Sacramento-SaQ  Jaoquln 
Uelia,  the  need  to  prevent  salt  water  Intru- 
sion and  the  ecological  balance  of  the  San 
Pranclsco  Bay  area.  The  Bel  River  mtjst  be 
managed  to  control  the  floods,  tlie  water  shed 
erosion,  the  Kummer  algae  and  and  low 
stream  flooding  and  the  tLatx,  forestry  and 
wild  life  problems  of  concern  to  the  area. 

The  challenge  to  the  North  Coast  is  to 
strike  a  balance  between  coiiservatlou  and 
•Me  development  uf  our  natural  resources 
The  present  and  future  economy  of  our  area 
Is  tied  directly  to  the  way  In  whtcb  we  meet 
this  challenge. 

Fundamenial  to  achieving  this  goal,  in  my 
Judgment.  Is  the  ueoesalty  to  consider  all 
our  nattiral  resources  and  hiimaii  needs  on  a 
jbystematlc  basis.  A  comprehensive  watershed 
conservancy  program  approach  to  the  re- 
source and  economic  problems  of  the  Iforth 
Coastal  area  Is  not  only  needed — It's  abso- 
lutely essential 

Many  r>(  you  are  aware  that  for  some  time 
I  have  tx-en  exploring  and  studying  the  many 
facets  of  establUhlng  an  Eel  River  Basin 
Flood  Control.  Water  and  Watershed  Cou- 
ijerrancy    program    on    a    river    system    basis 

I  have  had  a  number  of  discussions  and 
working  sessions  with  Senator  Collier,  As- 
semblyman Belottl.  Assemolywoman  Davis 
and  County  Supervisors  and  offlclals  In  Men- 
docino Humboldt.  Lake.  S'^moma  and  Napa 
counties  I  have  met  with  many  acknowl- 
edged experts.  <x>nservatlonlsts,  and  other 
Interested  Individuals  and.  out  of  these  dis- 
cussions I  have  become  convinced  of  the 
validity  of  this  approach. 

The  reason  for  this  kind  of  program  is 
that  current  efforts,  being  fr^;mented,  piece- 
meal and  uncoordinated,  wUl  be  unable  to 
solve  the  problems  effectively  and  efficiently 

Today.  It  is  my  latent  to  submit  a  con- 
ceptual proposal  for  your  consideration    It  Is 


also  say  Intent,  as  a  follow-up  to  the  Eel 
Htver  Basin  Ardvlaory  Cooomlttee  which  has 
beea  helping  jne  with  this  projKiaal.  to  ap- 
point a  broadly  based  regional  watershed  cnn- 
•lervancy  advisory  and  coordinating  commit- 
tee to  develop  this  nraltl -purpose  regional 
oo»»cept. 

In  addition.  I  shall  call  tipon  and  draw 
frocn  all  Interested  and  selected  public  and 
private  sector  ocganlaatioas  In  order  to  de- 
velop what  I  believe  will  stand  as  a  model 
for  the  nation  In  how  best  to  plan  and  pro- 
vide for  these  vital  land  and  land-related— 
and  water  and  ■water -related  resonrcee  that 
include  not  )\i»t  the  rtvwrs.  not  J>ist  flood 
protection,  not  Jtist  wate-  for  the  future — 
but  the  total  environment! 

I  envision  a  comprehensive  Eei  River 
Basin  Watershed  Couaervancy  Program  which 
will  have  a  role  In  every  aspect  of  the  con- 
servatlDn  and  development  of  the  Eel  River 
basin  and  delta 

It  shovild  Include  banln-wlde  water  and 
watershed  management  Blmlnatioa  of  the 
threat  of  annual  flood  devastation.  Improve- 
ment of  water  quality.  Prevention  of  water 
polluU  .m.  Development  of  water  supplies  fur 
municipal.  Industrial  and  agricultural  uses. 
Enhancement  of  fishery  and  wildlife  re- 
stjurcoe.  Achievement  of  recreation  pMjtentlal. 
Protection  and  Improvement  of  the  aesthetic 
aspects  of  the  basin 

As  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C  B. 
Ucrton  recently  said  before  our  oommlttee 
hearings  on  a  Natk  nal  Ijaad  Ose  Policy  —  "lu 
Lime  we  begin  loolcLng  at  thc«e  problenui 
which  affect  our  envlroiuneiit.  not  as  Iso- 
lated entitles,  but  In  terms  of  how  they 
»m  afTect  our  total  environment  "  Thus,  I 
submit  that  the  WBtershed  conservancy  pro- 
gram approach  Is  the  only  one  that  does,  in 
fact,  take  Into  account  the  total  environment 
of  oil  r  Ncrth  Ooast. 

In  my  capacity  a.s  a  Member  >f  the  House 
Flood  Control  Suboonunlttee.  I  have  numer- 
ous opportunities  to  see  first  hand  how  other 
area-s  in  the  country  have  dealt  with  prob- 
lems similar  or.  In  some  Instances,  nearly 
Identical  to  our  own  here  on  the  North 
Coast  In  Texas,  the  Babine  Water  Conserv- 
ancy Authority  established  one  of  the  larg- 
est water  conservancy  ^M'ograms  In  the  na- 
tion. Ai^  Identical  act  In  Ohio  created  some 
23  IndivUlu&l  watershed  conservancy  dis- 
tricts and.  from  them  Uiere  Is  much  that 
we.  Oh  the  North  Coast,  should  examine 
carefully 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  or  any  water  oon- 
.servaucy  program,  on  betialf  of  water  quality 
control,  is  to  provide  the  dtrectlun.  expertise, 
and  management  ueceasary  for  the  use,  treat- 
ment and  development  uf  tlis  surface  and 
ground  water  In  a  given  geo^crapblcal  area 
so  It  win  meet  and  continue  to  meet  not  only 
Slate  and  Federal  water  quality  standards, 
but  the  highest  possible  standards  for  that 
patricular  area. 

Since  rivers,  streams  and  all  other  bodies 
uf  water  for  that  matter,  do  not  always  re- 
spect established  city,  county  or  even  state 
boundaries— the  task  of  dealing  with  and 
re.solvlr.g  water  resource,  water  quality  and 
fltxxl  control  problems  must  be  considered 
by  county  or  multi-county  groups  and  orga- 
iileatlons  such  as  your  own  Only  through 
this  brjad-based  regional  approach.  In  my 
Judgme-it,  can  we  od  the  North  Coast  ot 
California  transc«nd  tliese  basic,  fuuda- 
OMntal  JurlscUctlooal  questions  aud.  at  the 
same  time,  deal  wltu  the  total  environ- 
mental aspect  of  land  and  water-related  re- 
sources 

The  Miami  Coixeervancy  District  In  Ohio, 
by  way  of  example,  was  foi-med  following  a 
disastrous  Ocxid  In  the  MlaiiU  Valley  In  1913 
In  which  over  300  pe<jple  loet  their  lives  and 
five  cltlas  made  wastelands  The  cooservaocy 
urganlisatlou  solved  the  Initial  and  most 
threatening  problem  of  flood  control  with  a 
well  planned,  well  thought-ont  and  well  baJ- 


anoed  system  of  Hood  control  protective  iW> 
vlcss  for  ths  aatirs  vaUey  throufb  a  TtgiaaH 
systems  approach.  Since  Oila  syatem  -was 
c<:)mpleted.  the  tCaml  yalley  h«a  reoiMiAsd 
unthreatensd  and  untouched  by  what  had 
previously  been  a  long  series  of  "knier 
floods". 

With  the  flood  control  problem  resolved, 
t  ne  .Mmml  Watershed  Conservancy  Author- 
ity charged  by  the  State  of  Ohio  for  plan- 
ning aiMl  depdoplng  a  sound  regtooal  water 
quality  program.  Is  today  dlreeUng  lu  ef- 
forts  toward  flghtlng  the  prohleuoos  of  puUu- 
Uon  In  Its  streams  and  rivers.  The  flght  to 
restore  a  polluted  river  to  a  full  balance  of 
life  Is  of  vital  concern  to  every  cJtlseii  and, 
In  Ohio,  that  problem  Is  being  attacked 
iK»w  by  the  established  watershed  eoiMar- 
vancy  program 

The  long-ran^e  reaponalblUty  and  duty  ct 
the  authority  Is  Ondlug  effective  technkal 
iincl  administrative  ways  and  meaiu  of 
achlevli^  In^iroved  water  quality  and  water 
re*)urce  management  once  the  flood  problem 
has  been  resolved  To  realize  and  accom- 
plish this  goal,  the  watershed  planners  have 
s  vide  range  of  servloea  and  facilities  avall- 
sble  to  them  for  research  and  study. 

Thus,  my  deelre  Is  bo  see  the  eacabllah- 
inent  of  ]nst  such  a  uounw  eheasl ve  planning 
program  for  the  Eel  River  Basin.  It  can  only 
tie  truly  compreheu&lve.  however.  If  It  has 
the  participation  of  the  greatest  p>oss!ble 
1.  umber  of  Individuals  and  groups  upteemt- 
.p.g  the  broadest  poaslWe  spectrum  of  opin- 
ion on  where  we  go  from  here 

No  plan  can  go  forward  toward  tUtUnate 
lnH>ienientatlon  unless  it  has  the  broad  ac- 
ceptance of  the  people  11  vU^  In  the  prin- 
cipal areas  of  origin  That  Is  why  we  must 
lake  tlie  lead  In  fashionixkg  the  program  that 
win  determine  the  future  for  the  Eel  RVver 
basin 

I  want  to  see  the  Klamath.  Trinity  Smith, 
Novo,  RedwvKxi  Creek,  klattole.  Bear  and 
Navarro  rivers  as  well  as  portions  of  the 
Russian  River  left  In  their  free  flowing  status. 

The  Ke9  River  ha£  a  number  ot  uiUque  and 
distinct  factors  and  problooxs  that  need  more 
lu-depth  evaluation  and  consideration  We 
must  couslder  the  total  environment,  the 
euLire  basin  and  advance  reoommendatloas 
on  a  total  river  system  approach.  It  Is  for 
Mils  reason  that  I  am  suggesting  the  Bei 
River  Basin  Watershed  Conaervaocy  Pro- 
gram. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  maximize  balanced 
consideration  of  the  "three  Z's"  -Envlron- 
laeiital  quality.  Education  and  Economics 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  will  be 
counting  heavily  cm  conservation  organisa- 
tions; flsh  and  wildlife  groups,  professionals 
In  forestry,  flsh  biology,  wildlife  matiag*- 
ment.  and  students  In  these  fields:  and  from 
all  other  interested  Individuals  and  orgs- 
nlTAtlons  who  have  a  stake  in  the  North 
Coast   and   Its  vast  and  beautiful  resources 

A  coordinated  educational  program  can 
be  developed  with  the  Federal,  state  arid  local 
government  agencies;  our  flrsh  and  wUdllZe 
biology,  ecology  and  forestry  departments  ot 
our  high  schcKils  and  coUegee.  the  forest 
pniducts  Industry,  the  Redwood  Begioii  Oon- 
xervatlon  Council,  our  commercial  fisher- 
men— all  serving  In  an  advisory  role. 

The  education  program  would  also  l)e  di- 
rected toward  the  Involvement  of  our  yonng 
people,  with  Btimmer  programs  directed  to- 
ward stream  debris  and  litter  clean-up  and 
tree  planting  reforsHtatlon  programs  to  sts- 
blllee  the  watersheds. 

In  conjunction  with  this  w«  can  work  out 
an  accelerated  reforestation  on  the  watershed, 
woriclng  In  concert  with  the  public  and  pri- 
vate land  owners  and  the  forestry  manage- 
ment experts. 

In  view  of  California  sUt«  leglalaUon  pend- 
ing or  enacted,  as  well  a*  pcopoaals  before 
the  Congress.  It  wlU  be  my  mtantton  to  sub- 
mit this  coordinated  ooneeptoal  plan  to  the 
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county,  state  and  federal  agencies  and  or- 
rsnizatlona  for  careful  consideration  with 
the  Idea  that  It  can  serve  as  the  basis  upon 
which  to  build 

My  intcresU  In  this  question  are  reflected 
in  my  assignments  In  the  Congress  I  am  the 
ranking  member  of  ths  Flood  Control  Sub- 
committee and  a  member  of  the  Economic 
Development  Subcommittee  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee.  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee, and  the  Rivers  and  Harbor*  Sub- 
committee It  is  my  strong  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  these  key  committee  assign- 
m^nvs  to  help  the  people  of  our  area  advance 
the  best  possible  and  economically  feasible 
flood  control  and  water  conservation  program 

I  believe  the  watershed  conservancy  pro- 
gram I  am  proposing  today  can  be  the  con- 
cept uallv  comprehensive  program  that  can 
se've  as  a  basic  foundation  on  which  to  build 
the  finest  example  of  conservation  program- 
ming in  the  country. 

I  believe  we  can  and  must  put  together 
s  ruer  flood  control  system  In  the  Eel  River 
basin  and  delta  without  doing  violence  to 
the  environment. 

I  believe  we  can  and  must  Implement  a 
co,.rdln»ted  program  to  enhance  the  flsh  and 
wildlife  resources  and  Improve  their  natural 
hsbltat. 

I  believe  an  Integrated  water  quality  man- 
agement program  of  erosion  control,  water 
pollution  prevention,  waste  water  treatment 
and  stream  flow  regulation  can  be  adopted 

If  we  are  to  help  man  Uve  in  harmony  with 
his  environment,  the  Job  before  us  now  is 
to  think  bigger  than  we  ever  have  before. 
The  problems  are  great,  the  obstacles  many. 
the  tasks  awesome — but  the  Job  must  be 
done ' 

This,  In  my  view,  represenw  one  of  the 
malor  challenges  for  the  70's  for  all  of  the 
people  living  In  the  Redwood  Empire  Coun- 
ties on  the  North  Ooast  of  California 

It  Is  up  to  us  to  provide  the  leadership 
I  stand  ready  to  cocqierate  with  you  and  our 
people  living  In  the  area  who  have  the  most 
to  gain  if  we  are  successful  and  the  most  to 
lose  U  we  are  pre-empted. 


THE  13TH  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
OBSERVANCE  AND  THE  URGENCY 
FOR  A  aPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

The  SPHAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevloua  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvanl*  (Mr.  Flood)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  troika 
policy  of  Moacow  continues  to  fool  many 
of  our  people  but  It  certainly  doesn't  fool 
those  who  observed  the  13th  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  which  U  af- 
forded In  PubUc  Law  86-90.  As  given  In 
many  other  accounts  since  July,  the  vari- 
ous activities  of  the  Week's  observance 
stressed  this  troika  policy  of  cultivaUng 
divisions  In  the  free  world,  consolidat- 
ing under  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  the  Red 
empire  with  an  attainment  of  Russian 
military  superiority  In  the  world,  and  de- 
veloping the  groundwork  for  more  Com- 
munist takeovers  In  the  developing  or 
LDC  sUtes.  It  appears  that  those  with  a 
fixed  eye  on  the  27  captive  nations  In  the 
Red  empire  can  never  be  fooled  by  the 
diplomatic  and  political  guiles  of  Moscow. 
For  this  reality  of  captivity  Is  a  basic 
one  which  we  must  face  up  to — or  else. 

With  the  exercise  of  foresight  and  vi- 
sion we  can  offset  this  inaldious  troika 
policy  by  eoncoitratlng  on  the  captive 
nations.  In  the  execution  of  this  jpollcy, 
Moscow  would  like  nothing  more  than 
for  us  to  acquiesce  to  the  permanent 


capUvlty  of  the  27  nations  This  would 
virtually  assure  the  success  of  lt«  policy. 
Looking  to  the  near  future  when  Mos- 
cow will  again  flex  its  nuclear  muscles. 
I  once  again  call  for  the  establishment 
of  a  special  committee  on  the  captive  na- 
tions, particularly  those  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Red  China.  It  is  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated that  the  many  nations  in  both 
of  these  imperial  complexes  are  at  the 
core  of  the  vicious  propaganda  that  has 
been  going  on  between  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king since  1963.  This  is  an  area  that  re- 
quires extensive  investigation,  and  such 
a  committee  can  accomplish  it  in  our  own 
long-term  interests. 

Mr  Speaker,  once  again  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit several  exemplary  indications  of  the 
significant  meaning  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  by  introducing : 

First,  the  proclamations  of  Gov.  Ken- 
neth M.  Curtis  of  Maine  and  Mayor  Ro- 
man S.  Oribbs  of  Detroit,  second,  the 
captive  nations  week  issue  of  Twin  Circle, 
the  National  Catholic  press,  third,  let- 
ters-to-the  editor  in  the  Beacon  News 
of  Illinois  and  Greater  Boston  newspa- 
pers, fourth,  the  program  of  Americans 
to  Free  Captive  Nations  in  New  York, 
along  with  an  article  in  the  July  16  issue 
of  the  Catholic  Standard  on  •Racism  Is 
Policy  of  Soviet  Government '  and  fifth, 
accoimts  on  the  week  in  Svoboda  as  to 
the  "Arizona  Governor  Sounds  Warning 
at  CN  Fete"  and  "Thousands  Take  Part 
in  CN  Week"  and  the  "Plan  Captive  Na- 
tions Center  Near  Shevchenko  Monu- 
ment", as  well  as  America's  report  on 
•The  Confrontation  of  Negotiation": 

PHOCLAUATION 

Whereas,  the  ImperlalUllc  policies  of  Hus- 
Blau  Cconinunlsu  have  led,  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  and 
enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland.  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Caecho-Slovakla. 
Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania. 
Kast  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China, 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea. 
Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Serbia.  Croatia,  Slovenia. 
Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North  "Vietnam, 
Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major  war; 

and 

Whereas,  the  freedom -loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In  bringing 
about  their  freedom  and  independence;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-00 
Mtabllshlng  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  CapUve  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  otoeerre  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  ezpreaslng  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  just  asplratloas  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence; 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Kenneth  M  Curtis,  Gov- 
ernor of  ths  State  of  Maine,  do  hereby  pro- 
cllm  the  week  of  July  lS-24,  1971,  as  OapUve 
Nations  Week  in  the  State  ot  Maine  and  call 
upon  the  cltlaens  of  Maine  to  join  with  others 
in  observing  this  week  by  offering  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  liber- 
ation of  oppressed  and  subjugated  pecf>laa  all 
over  the  world. 

Given  at  the  ofHoe  of  ths  Oovemor  at 
Augusta,  and  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  StaU  of  Maine,  thU  rourtecnth  day  of 
July,  in  the  Tear  of  Our  Lord,  One  Thou- 
sand Nine  Hundred  and  Seventy-one,  and  of 


the    Independence    of    the    United    Stales    o: 
America,  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-sixth 

KENNrrH  M    CtJBTIS 

Captive  Nations  Wekk  :  JmtT  18-34.  1971 

Freedom  and  Justice  continue  sjnong  man- 
kind's greatest  aspirations  Irrespective  oJ 
race,  color,  creed,  social,  polltlca.  and  eco- 
nomic status  or  predisposition. 

The  United  States  government  hutorlcally 
has  ploneerecf  and  persevered  toward  liberty 
and  Is  commonly  recognlaed  as  the  worid'.'s 
foremost  leader  In  pursuits  of  freedom 

m  support  of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  efTorts  to  promote  freedom,  this 
government's  Joint  Congressional  Resolution 
and  Presidential  Proclamation  established 
Public  Law  86-90  to  advocate  freedom  und 
independence   for  aV.   captive   nations. 

Therefore.  I  Roman  S  Oribbs  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Detroit,  proclaim  July  18  24.  1971  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  Detroit  In 
supp)ort  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Coni- 
mlltee  and  all  who  are  concerned  about  op- 
pression and  man's  need  and  desire  to  srtr^ln 
full  Justice,  liberty  and  independence 

Captivi;  NsTiONS  Wrast 

Too  often  the  plight  of  the  captive  nallous 
people  Is  dlsnussed  as  a  political  conslders- 
Uon  passed  by  In  the  sweep  of  history.  Twin 
Circle  however  beUevee  that  the  Issue  is 
essentially  a  spirltAial  and  moral  one. 

Man's  nature  was  fashioned  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  freedom  A  political 
regime  that  chokes  these  aspirations  runs 
counter  to  the  laws  of  God 

Twin  Circle  believes  that  we  hsve  an  a{x>8- 
toUc  mission  to  help  all  people  and  all  na- 
Utms.  and  therefore  It  Is  our  duty  to  devote 
this  issue  to  this  noble  cause. 

ROBEXT  MORKIS. 

Editor- Ptiblisher. 

What  Do  We  Owe  tux  Captivx  Nations? 
(By  Cletus  Bealy.  SJ  i 

"Peace  on  earth,  which  all  men  of  every 
era  have  most  eagerly  yearned  for.  can  be 
nrmly  established  only  If  the  order  laid 
down  by  God  be  dutifully  observed  • 

This  first  sentence  of  Pope  John's  encycli- 
cal Pacem  in  Terrii  epltomlBes  the  entire  en- 
cyclical. It  also  very  cucclnctly  delineates  the 
obligation  of  the  Christian  In  the  arena  of 
International  politics. 

BINDING   IN    JUSTICE 

Our  obligation  to  seek  intemaUonaJ  jus- 
tice IS  not  something  we  can  take  or  leave; 
It  binds  us  in  justice.  Being  a  natural  law 
obligation.  It  has  lU  own  built-in  sanction: 
we  can  ignore  our  responsibilities,  but  only 
at  the  high  price  ot  Uvlng  with  the  consequ- 
ences of  our  folly. 

Today  we  are  enJoyUig  the  "peace"  no;  of 
an  •order  laid  down  by  God,^'  but  of  a  dis- 
ortler  dlctot«d  by  a  postwar  convenience 
What  we  took  away  from  Hitler  over  two 
decades  ago  at  enormous  sacrifices,  we  stu- 
rendered  to  Stalin;  what  we  wrested  from 
Tojo,  we  abandoned  to  Mao — all  In  the  in- 
terest of  -peace!" 

Today,  Instead  of  recognising  otir  folly; 
repenting  our  fault,  and  recommltung  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  international  justice, 
we  are  casting  about  for  excuses  to  surrender 
yet  another  nation  to  the  same  treacherou.-i 

foe- 

Furthermore,  such  Is  our  fundamental  dis- 
honesty that  we  pretend  that  such  a  be- 
trayal is  a  dictate  of  morality  It  is  a  morality 
more  appropriate  to  the  Cro-Magnon  man 
rather  than  to  the  Christian 

Passivity  Is  a  Chrtstlan  counsel  only  when 
one  U  surrendering  his  own  rights — other 
people's  rights  are  not  ouis  to  surrender; 
these  rlglKs  we  are  often  obliged  to  protect. 
often  aerlously  obliged. 

•A  people  threatwaed  with  an  unjust  ag- 
gieaatoa.  or  already  lu  victim.'"  Plus  XII 
warned  in  hU  Christmas  menage  of   1048. 
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"may  not  r«ni«ln  passiT«iy  IndifTerent  if  It 
would  think  and  act  ne  beflts  ChrtjitiatiR 

FAltn-r     OF     NATIONS 

"AU  Ute  more  does  Lbe  aalklwlty  <rf  Uie 
lAxoUy  of  luiUooa  torbld  oUiera  to  bebave  as 
tuete  spectators  In  an  attitude  of  a^jatbetlc 
neutrality.  Who  will  ever  measure  the  harm 
already  caused  la  the  past  by  such  liuUiTer- 
ence  to  wars  oX  aggression,  which  Is  quite 
aUan  to  the  ChrULlaa  Instinct?  .  .  . 

"Uau  It  ever  brout^ht  any  advantage  in  rec- 
ompenae?  On  the  contrary:  It  has  only  re- 
assured and  encoixra^^d  the  authors  and  fn- 
nientars  of  aggresaion." 

Our  most  acute  and  moat  critical  responal- 
blllty  today  la  to  oome  e/Tectlvely  to  the  aid 
of  tboae  people  presently  under  attack,  but 
our  obligation  does  not  end  with  Vietnam. 

The  proper  deOnlUon  of  our  obligation  Is 
morad,  not  geographical.  Our  obligation  U  to 
the  htuBAn.  not  to  some  geographical  or  ra- 
olal  fragiDent  of  it.  Human  rights  are  our 
froatfsr. 

Ijoog  a^  this  fronUar  had  been  violated 
by  the  Lacolerab4e  abuses  of  Conununlst  gov- 
ernments. And  the  violation  oontlnues  today 

▼lOt^TIOITS     KOt7*I.T 

This  day.  ter  behind  the  Une  ot  the  Iron 
the  Bamboo,  aiid  the  Sugar  Oane  Curtains, 
our  fellow  huaaA  iMlngi  most  endur*  hourly 
•grvglaus  nolaUcns  ol  tbmir  most  aacred  hii- 
man  rlctata.  It  la  not  otTiliaed  manlrliMl's 
legitimate  prtrUege  to  ignora  this  manlfeet 
fact  I 

N'JT  la  It  our  Chrtstl&n  privilege  to  tolerate 
it. 

Aniythdi  AarccT  or  GArrm  Natioms  Wbdi— 

Will   Vaticaw   Hscogmizs  Rxo  Ckins? 

I  By  Raymond  J    d«  Jaegher) 

Will  the  Vatican  reooKnlze  Red  China?  Two 
factors  prompt  this  query  following  a  story 
In  the  L,ondon  Observer  (June  7,  1971 J  on 
•Peking  Seeking  Unk  to  Vatican?" 

Father  Leon  Trlvtere  ot  the  Paris  MLsaion 
Society  pobUahed  a  M-pa«e  article  in  Actual- 
tte*  Asimtiquet  uued  "Bpeakliic  About  tbe 
Holy  Sm  and  cmna."  He  favored  closer  rela- 
tions botweeu  the  Holy  See  and  R«d  China 
and  more  and  more  cxxitacta. 
sotracB 

The  second  source  of  this  confusion  Is  a 
&00-page  book  by  Father  Louis  Wei  Talng- 
Sing,  The  Holy  See  and  China  (May,  1971). 
This  book  is  a  plea  for  "normalization  of  rela- 
tions between  the  Holy  See  and  China." 

Tfaeae  artlclea  by  r-jAhers  Trlvlere  &nd  Wei 
give  an  occasion  tor  msmy  sfMculations  to 
restore  normoi  relations  with  the  Holy  See. 
which  ware  broken  off  when  the  Vatk-aa's 
Internuncio  Archblahop  Rlberl  was  Jailed  and 
later  expelled  from  Mainland  China. 

TO   t«BTaOT    BBLICION 

Pother  Louis  Wei  never  Uved  In  China  un- 
der the  Oocnmunlsts.  It  ts  dlfflcult  for  him 
to  realize  that  Communism  In  China  wants 
the  deartruction  of  all  religions  uid  of  course 
the  CathoUc  Church. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  outstanding  men  like  Cardinal  Paul 
Yu  Pin  and  Father  Vincent  Lebbe  understood 
the  great  changes  being  initiated.  More  Chi- 
nese were  becoming  Involved  In  the  Catholic 
Church  and  Chliiese  bishope  were  providing 
leadership 

At  the  takeover  of  Mainland  China  by 
the  Communists  In  1MB,  half  of  the  dlocesas 
were  ruled  Ijy  Chinese  bishops.  There  were 
144  archdloceaes  and  dioceses,  and  the 
Church  w.i.s  In  full  expansion. 

BAMPANT  oaara'DCTriaN 

It  would  be  too  Jong  in  this  article  to  de- 
scribe the  destructloB  of  the  Church  that 
followed  .\n  foreign  priests,  nuns  lay  Broth- 
ers, .ind  biiihops  were  expelled,  and  imuiy 
died  as  martyrs  In  China. 

Many  Chlnsse  bishops,  priests,  nuns  and 
Brothers  are  still  In  Oormnunlst  Jails.  All 
chiu-obes.  umveralties,  schools,  hospitals,  and 


dlsfienaarles  operated  by  the  Church  war* 
cJoaed.  Not  one  of  the  bishops  In  China  was 
allowed  to  attAod  Vatican  Council  H. 

la  1A37,  Plus  XI  oondaoaned  Oofximunlsm 
Ui  his  encyclical  letter  "THTlne  Redemptorls  " 
And  In  Wovember,  1970,  Pope  Paul  VT,  pre- 
siding at  a  meeting  at  all  Asian  bishops, 
condemned  Conununlsm  a^aln. 

Communism  will  no*  changv  Its  baste 
IdeoloftlcaJ  atUtnde  Just  to  pleaae  the  small 
Catholic  nUnortty  when  ail  religions  are  at- 
tacked in  CtUna. 

During  its  2.000  years  of  history,  the  Cath- 
i>ilc  Church  has  survived  despite  tyrannical 
regimes— from  Roman  emperors  to  Fasctsm 
and  NaKlam  and  r.ow  Communism 

Church  policy  la  to  aurvlT*  without  glv- 
liiK  up  her  doctrine  and  moral  prlndplea 
Peraecators  coma  and  go.  and  Communism 
Will  disappear  like  ail  the  errors  and  heresies 
of  past  centuries. 

Pope  Paul  told  the  Chinese  bishops  that 
Coiiununlsni  did  not  have  the  rwjulred  qual- 
ities to  be  recognltied  by  the  Holy  See  And 
we  should  not  fotget  that  atlMlsUc  Oom- 
muniam  alms  at  tbe  destruetlao  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  state,  and  private  propwty,  and  thus 
makes  man  ocily  an  Instrument  of  the  Party 
AswyrHn  tactic 

The  smiling  policy  at  tbe  Communlits  to- 
day— thetr  strotofalng  banOs— Is  one  more 
tactic  to  destroy  tha  CathoUo  Church  from 
the  Inside.  Aftsr  ao  many  yaars  oi  experl- 
enoas  with  CoDununUm.  it  is  strange  that 
Kovaroment  leaders  have  not  yet  learned  this 
lesson. 

Tmm  BoMSACB  Is  Qua  Conccbh 

With  each  passing  year,  tbe  plight  ot  the 
captl^  peoples  beccnue  more  at  an  aooum- 
pllsbed  tact.  The  rtasoai  for  this  ts  that  we 
are  treating  It  as  a  political  problem,  when  it 
is  esBentiaUy  a  moral  and  ^>intual  one. 

If  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  did  not  help  the 
Hungarians  when  they  regained  their  free- 
dom for  tour  exciting  days  in  1»5«,  at  a  time 
when  we  had  a  100  to  one  nnelear  supeilortty. 
how  will  we  be  able  to  help  thee*  people  now 
that  we  have  an  Inferior  relattre  position'' 

Christ's  apostolic  mandate  was  to  teach 
all  men  and  all  nations.  We  cannot  oonslder 
that  only  people  In  our  sphere  ot  influence 
are  our  Ijrothers  All  men  are — on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Liberty  and  freedom  are  .^Irttual  concepts 
Only  a  structure  of  govwnnriMit  that  allows 
for  these  precious  Ingredients  conforms  Ui 
the  nature  of  man.  For  man's  asptrattonfi 
and  yearnings  are  the  reflections  of  intellect 
and  win  which  make  up  man's  essence. 

We  should  try  to  bring  to  bear  the  spiritual 
and  moral  content  of  this  Issue  to  help  our 
brothers. 

This  is  truly  an  apostolic  imperative. 

The  Pxoplk  Ami  the  Captivts 
( By  Father  I>au  Lyons ) 

If  the  United  States  had  made  hajr  a.s 
much  efTort  to  halp  tbs  people  behind  th^ 
Iron  Curtain  as  it  hss  to  help  their  leaders 
stay  In  power,  the  whole  world  would  prob- 
ably De  free. 

Crer  since  the  Bolsheviks  took  over  the 
Russian  Empire,  liberal  professoi  ■  and  the 
liberal  press  have  Tied  with  each  other  lii 
their  unfounded  assertion  that  the  Com- 
munists are  "mellowing  " 

We  have  been  told  that  a  thousand  time.^ 
since  IMO.  We  ware  not  t<:>ld  It  by  the  Reds 
They  vehemeutly  deny  It  The  media  keep 
Insisting  the  CommunUts  are  softenlug.  A.s 
Dubcek  found  out.  tha  system  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  mellow  because  It  could  not  mellow 
and  survive 

RI'THLESS   SYSTEM 

Less  than  half  of  the  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  Runstan  The  others  are  exploited 
as  colonials.  Bo  are  the  Rnasian  people,  ex- 
cept thoee  who  rule  the  Party  It  is  a  ruth- 
less one-party  system,  with  leas  than  one  par 
cent  belonging. 


Twin  Circle  la  calling  your  attantlon  ta 
Captive  Nauons  Week  bacausa  »ur  liartsis  m 
goremnaant  are  too  Umltf  to  do  sol  Zliay  ^ 

not  want  to  aggravate  the  rulers  ot  *k^^^ 
nations.  Washington's  tuiklditj  aoMouraMa 
such  dlotatocB  to  extend  tiialr  tw^n^if ri^j 

In  otu-  delusive  ea«rts  to  seek  poaoe,  «« 
unwittingly  enoourac*  those  leaders  to  wage 
nux-a  "wars  of  ilberatton."  We  anooorage 
them  and  frustrate  the  peoples  suffering  un- 
der their  rule 

Had  we  tried  to  make  trouble  for  tbe  salt- 
appointed  leaders  In  Moscow  and  Peking,  we 
could  have  dona  a  great  deal  to  make  thatr 
empires  crumble. 

Had  we  simply  used  our  foreign  trad*  bf 
threatening  to  withdraw  it.  we  could  have 
forced  the  KraoUln  to  stop  building  the  Bsr- 
lin  Wall.  We  oouid  have  forced  Moaoow  to 
stop  supplying  weapons  to  Cuba.  We  oouid 
have  forced  the  Bed  bloe  to  stop  training 
our  !iwi>  youth  as  guerrillas  in  Cuba  to  bs 
used  agntoat  us. 

ocnmjsiow 

Instead  wo  have  acted  with  heeltatton  and 
confusion  We  have  acted  against  our  own 
interest  because  of  subversion.  Infiltration 
and  propaganda. 

No  despot  In  history  has  evwr  ruled  with 
such  an  Iron  fist  as  have  Bed  rulers.  Cotm- 
trles  occupied  by  Hitler,  tor  example,  had  a 
picnic  by  comparlaon.  Other  comqtiepors  have 
reached  out  for  complete  power  orer  their 
subjugated  peoples. 

But  no  despot  has  ever  tried  to  reach  Into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  nrtlma  half  as 
much  as  CominnhUrt  rulers.  Others  hare  exer- 
cised life  or  death  control  over  their  subjects, 
but  none  before  have  tried  to  control  every 
titought  and  word  of  every  person  in  their 
hartds  Black  slayes.  In  many  ways,  had  much 
more  freedom. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Baltic  states.  Just 
three  among  so  many,  they  were  brutally  and 
braaenly  invaded  by  Soviet  trc»ps  on  June 
15,  1B40.  Oun -barrel  "elections"  were  then 
held,  and  In  one  of  history's  greateet  frau(fc 
the  Kremlin  claimed  that  Lithuania.  Latvia 
and  Estonia  had  voted  to  be  colonies  of  the 
U.SSR 

Sluoe  then  these  three  nations  have  losi 
mora  than  25  percent  of  their  entire  popu- 
lations. The  genocide  ecmtln\iee  and  the 
Baltic  states  baTe  disappeared  from  modern 
maps 

Lithuania  was  15  percent  Catholic  Thirty 
thousand  of  Its  freedom  fighters  lost  ISieir 
lives  In  the  first  H  years  after  Its  annezatloa. 
These  nnintrles  bav«  a  prond  and  anetam 
history  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  board  n>ein- 
ber  of  tha  Amartoana  far  Oongra^^nal  Ac- 
tion to  Free  the  BalUc  States. 

We  should  have  a  single  standard  for  free- 
dom. We  should  scheme  and  woi'k  to  weaken 
Communist  tyranny,  not  strengthen  the  ty- 
ranta  by  trade  and  aid. 

It  Is  not  a  qtieatlon  of  seeing  "Y^ommanlats 
under  ev<ery  bad."  But  do  not  undarrate  them 
Do  not  think  they  are  so  Inept  they  have  not 
been  able  to  get  Into  such  seats  of  power  as 
the  StaU  D«f>artmeut,  CBS,  and  The  lieu: 
Vork  Timet. 

KZUitSTLrns 

Their  atruggle  to  take  over  the  world  Is 
releuUeas.  Their  system  is  inferior,  but  they 
have  one  big  advantage:  they  have  a  clear- 
cut  gt>al.  They  have  a  plan  and  they  are 
pushing  It 

.^s  the  leader  of  the  tree  vorM.  we  aboukl 
be  prormoUng  world  freedom  as  much  as  we 
puah  for  peace,  for  without  freedono.  peace  Is 
worthless.  As  tha  leader  of  the  free  world, 
wheu  are  we  going  to  pass  to  the  offensive'' 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  fPfc  1  Amarloa 

Amephka.  July  15.  IB71 1 
Tht.   CoNPaoirrArmK   or  NacoriAtstMr 
W.ABHTMOTOW.  DC — On  tbe  eve  of  tlia  1*71 
Captive  HatloDS  Waek,  tb«  Kacttanal  Oa^Ote 
Natlooa  Oonunlttee  tax  Waahlngtoo  bas  Ap- 
pealed to  the  President  and  Congrees  for  a 
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nrong  expression  of  "the  moral  consotenoe 
of  America  toward  the  one-third  of  human- 
ITT  stin  m  the  bondage  of  totalitarian  Bed 
tyranny"  Protaalmed  by  tbe  President  and 
most  Oovemerrs  and  Mayors  of  large  cities. 
Captive  Watlons  Week  will  be  nationally  ob- 
se,-.ed  on  July  l«-»4  ThU  will  be  tbe  13th 
t^oaerraive  «nce  Oo«»gress  passed  tbe  Cap- 
ut-e  Nations  Week  Raaoluuon  (Public  Law 
st>  Ha>  is  106a. 

Led  by  lU  Chairman,  Dr.  Lev  K.  Dobruui- 
tky  ot  Oeorgetown  University,  the  cooxmlt- 
tee  stresses  in  its  appeal  to  every  Senator 
and  Oinigiiiasmsn.  "No  mattsr  bow  aograased 
w«  might  beoome  In  imploatve  dunaestic 
probiams.  both  useful  and  trlTtal,  the  reali- 
ties of  the  world  we  live  In  may  prove  to  be 
explosive  U  we  faU  to  regain  our  pecspec- 
uve  Ctaarglng  that  we  have  k>st  our  per- 
sp<v%ive  couoeralng  "the  captive  nations  In 
u>uj.'  Or  Dnbrtanaky  states.  'Uie  impoaing 
reality  at  tbe  captive  natl'>ns  in  Bastem 
Kurope.  In  tiia  USaB  itaelf.  Asia  and  Cuba 
cannot  be  ignored  If  we  value  our  own  na- 
uonal  freeekjoi."  A  Congressional  BUoord  re- 
print, Utled  "Tbe  CapUve  Nations  Score- 
card  and  distributed  widely  by  NCNC. 
poiDts  out  that  if  some  irreopoostble  notions 
on  Vietnam  were  to  sucoeed.  more  nations  In 
•ouihe^  Asia  would  be  added  to  the  now 
iong  list  al  oapUve  natioos.  dating  back  to 
l»20. 

In  real  terms,  tbe  issue  today."  says  tbe 
Professor.  "Is  not  ooof  ronta  Hon  or  negoUa- 
ilon  but  the  oonfrontation  of  nagonstton." 
HLs  cutrsDt  book  V£JL.  aa«  tha  Soviet  MptH 
highlights  the  instrument  of  confetti  diplo- 
macy that  Moscow  and  Peking  are  ootifront- 
ing  us  with  Behind  thU  oonfeUl  the  NCWU 
statemant  dadarsa.  "The  cardinal  Sovtat 
KuBstan  objective  has  perslatetitly  been  to 
extract  Western  acquiesoenee  to  tbe  perma- 
nent captivity  of  37  nattoiv  In  order  that 
Moscow  s  peaatzatlona  In  South  Asia,  the 
Mldeaat.  Africa  uaH  Latin  Amarloa  may  be 
effected  with  minimum  reatstanoe." 

I  he  committee  also  announced  the  elac- 
Uon  of  Dr  Alton  Odisner,  Jr..  (MD.I  of 
Loulstana.  and  Mr  Joseph  Lasawyar  of  Mew 
Jersey  as  executive  members  of  NCNC.  Ftw 
years  Dr.  Ocbsner,  wbo  Is  cdialrman  of  tbs 
.^me^lcanlsm  committee  ol  the  New  Orleans 
Chamber  of  Oommeroe.  baa  spearheaded  the 
Captive  NatKais  Weak  ewent  m  New  Orleans 
Hts  dedicmtlon  aikd  selfless  works  for  Om 
cause  of  human  freedom  hava  won  him  na- 
Uonal  zwDown.  Mr.  I  —  iii  |  sr  la  presMent  of 
the  Ukrainian  Itational  Aasodatloa,  an 
American  fraternal  that  baa  supported  tbe 
captive  T.i»n«T«-  movement  since  I9S9.  Tbe 
new  member  has  freqoantly  testlflad  at  na- 
tional party  oonrvsntloos  In  behalf  of  the 
captive  nattaios  tdaa 

LHirtng  Capttva  Nations  Weak,  NCNC  will 
emphaatas  ( 1 )  the  largast  captive  nation  of 
700  million  Cbinaas  and  ttM  U.N.  inallgi- 
bUity  of  ttia  unrapraaentatlas  Paklag  raflaw, 
<2i  the  need  to  expand  Madto  Free  Europe 
and  Liberty  against  Moscow's  anti-Amarlean 
propaganda.  (S|  tba  SappletaaDtal  Stato- 
ment  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Dafanae  Panel  on 
0.3.  Inaecwnty  la  tbue  Ttrs,  and  (4)  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Seloct  House  Committee  on  tbe 
Captive  Natloass.  "mmong  otfasr  ends  to  syra- 
boliaa  our  oonselence  toward  the  plight  of 
one  billion  soola" 


TwELvx  YxAas  AK»  BKTOwa 
Pt^r    the    past    twelve    years    the 


United 
States  of  Amartca  has  been  u<iasi  Mug  "Oap- 
iive  Nations  Weak,"  a  snismn  i.riissi  •sum 
dedicated  to  tbe  captive  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia  enslaved  by  Russian  cconmunlat 
impertallMn  and  eokmtallsm.  This  observ- 
anos  u  b«nd  oa  Um  "Oftptlv*  NattoDS  Wartc 
RasoltiMab''  wWok  waa  anaatod  by  the  XJA. 
Congraaa  im.  Jntf  17.  ISM.  aad  wtilch  «pa« 
the  BlgnsHHW  or  Praalrtarit  Dwlgbt  O.  MaM- 
hower,  kinsiar  a  law  at  the  laad.  ^acifloal- 
ly.  Pubtto  Lav  W-M. 
ThU  y«ar  Oia  wmtk.  ot  July  It  to  July  M 


win  be  the  thirteenth  Captive  Nations  Week 
lu  the  United  Statea  As  In  tbe  jMSt  It  will 
be  commemorated  throu^out  tha  nation.. 
The  late  Prealdent  John  T.  Kaime<ty,  In  is- 
suing a  "Capttva  Nations  Week  Proclaina- 
tlon,"  stated,  "riong  other  things:  "This 
country  must  never  recognize  the  situa- 
tion behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  permanent 
one,  but  must,  by  all  peaceful  mean*,  keep 
ajlve  the  hopes  of  freedom  for  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations  .  .  ." 

This  causes  the  essence  of  the  annual  ob- 
servation of  the  "Captive  Nations  Week"  in 
this  country  and  In  other  parte  of  the  world 
(last  year  the  observance  of  "CapOve  Na- 
tions Week"  was  celebrated  In  seventeen  for- 
eign countries) .  During  twelve  years  of  ac- 
tivity In  this  area,  a  tradition  has  been 
built  and  the  observance  has  grown  In  ecojm 
and  Intensity.  It  has  also  generated  consid- 
erable discussion  of  the  captive  nations 
problem  throughout  the  world  and  this  Is 
no  n>ean  feat,  considering  the  powerful  forces 
that  have  In  this  long  period  militated 
against  the  observances  and  have  sought 
tbe  elimination  of  the  Week. 

Highly  significant  Is  the  fact  that  the 
very  idea  of  the  oapUve  nations  observanoes 
utterly  enraged  the  Buasian  totalitarlana.  It 
U  to  be  recalled  that  after  the  paasage  of 
UM  Basolutlon  Mr.  Khrudicbev  threw  tan- 
trums and  Biitnllf^  Um  lYealdent  of  the 
United  States  for  taking  oaclal  oognisanos 
of  the  plight  of  the  enslaved  nations  Tbe 
Soviet  press  and  radio  ware  ordarad  to  stage 
a  vast  counter-offenslva  charging  tixaX  tbs 
n.3.  Congreasional  BescJuUnn  was  a  "cover - 
up"  for  tbe  oppression  of  American  Negroes 
and  for  American  "Imperlaliat"  ventures  in 
Indo-Chlna,  tbe  captive  nations  oonospt  has 
been  conalstaat  and  weU -planned  Svery  fear 
afur  the  "Captive  Nations  Week"  observances 
are  held  in  tha  United  States  the  Soviet  press 
berates  the  American  Praaldant  and  tbe  UJ^ 
Congrasa  Now,  as  a  result,  some  AnMrican 
liberals  and  Soviet  a{^>eae«r8  openly  point  out 
that  one  substantial  obstacle  to  a  batter 
Russlan-Amarlcan  uiMlaratanding  is  tite  at- 
tention paid  in  AiZkerlca  to  captive  nations 

To  be  noted  Is  tbat  all  tbass  critios  and 
opponents  of  tba  captive  nations  concept  are 
also  among  the  severest  critics  of  President 
Nixon's  policies  in  Vietnam,  aad  are.  In  fact. 
advooat^  of  our  surrender  in  Asia.  While  this 
fact  Is  of  small  comfort  to  tiyt  friends  of  tbe 
captive  nations,  it  does  throw  a  proper  light 
on  these  critics,  showing  how  truly  "liberal" 
they  are. 

There  can  be  Itttie  doubt  In  any  Ameri- 
can's mind  tbat  our  involvanasnt  In  Vlatnam 
Is  «aq>l7  reaction  t«  tbs  over-aQ  Conanunlst 
strataBT  at  "wan  at  zMttonal  Ubacatlon." 
Tboa  far  bave  natt.har  BMahnav  nor  Koaycln 
ofnclally  rejected  this  strategy  and  Mao  TSe- 
tui^  bas  locig  been  practicing  "vma  a€  na- 
tional libwatlcMi"  stiatsgy  wblls  FIdal 
Oaatro's  Cuba  Is  a  neat  of  Ootnmunlat 
saboteurs  poised  tor  the  destruetlao  at  Cen- 
tral aad  Ltftln  America. 

Tbe  Oaltad  Btataa.  In  accepting  the  Com- 
munist ehaUange.  must  in  doing  so  fully 
undaratand  the  far-reaching  impUoations  of 
OoBununlst  strategy  It  must  also  lelnforee 
Its  attttuda  toward  the  eapUve  nations  tnatda 
tbs  Soviet  Russian  colonial  enq>lre.  Tbe 
United  Stataa  and  Its  true  alUas  should 
oountsraet  tbe  ocBmnunlst  "wars  of  national 
Ubei»tlon"  with  a  far  aon  vigorous  eapiwal 
of  the  captive  nations  eoooept. 

In  his  Toeant  book  "USA  aiKl  tbe  Soviet 
Myth."  Prof.  Dr.  Lev  ■.  Dobrianaky.  prealdent 
9t  tbe  Ukralntan  Congrees  OoBSBBlttes  of 
Amartea  <OOCA)  and  preaMent  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Oaptlve  Natlona  Oonmilttaa  (NOMC) 
hM  auggsated:  *X>na  at  tba  paimmount  ob- 
JaeUvaa  of  Oapttve  Nations  Weak  la  tba  edu- 
cation of  onr  paople  ragardtng  the  oapttra 
natloM,  espeelalljr  tboae  in  tbe  USSR.  In  tbe 
past  decade,  ramartcable  progress  bas  bean 
made  In  this  raapaot.  But  we  wonld  be  de- 
luding ouraaivas  to  think  tbat  Uie  taak  la 


even  close  to  completlDn.  If  these  were  eo. 
our  policy  toward  the  Sorlet  Union  and  the 
Bed  Empire  would  be  sensibly  different 
Much  remains  to  be  done  to  overt»me  fjid 
eradicate  numerous  strands  of  protracted  ig- 
norance and  even  obecurantlpm  in  many 
sectors  of  our  nation." 

This  Is  what  Cs^jtive  Nations  Week  set  out 
to  do  Twelve  years  and  beyond  the  captive 
nations  movement  In  this  and  the  other 
Free  World  countries  has  campaigned  to 
achieve  this  important  goal  and  it  will 
doubtlessly  continue  In  order  to  complete  It 
with  a  success. 

[Prom   the   Aurora    (HI.)    Beacon   Nea-s. 
July  IB.  19711 
CATTTva  Nations  WcaK  Joit    IS-M 
BMToa.  BKMOOit-NawE 

On  the  ev«  of  tbe  1071  Captive  Nations 
Week,  the  National  CapUve  Natlocu  Oonualt- 
t«e  In  Waablngton  has  appealed  to  tbe  Presl- 
dent  and  Congress  for  a  stJtmg  eKpreasloa 
of  "the  moral  oonactenee  ot  Amerlea  toward 
the  one-tblrd  of  taamanity  stin  In  tbe  bond- 
age of  totalltartan  Had  tyranny  " 

Proetatmed  by  the  Presldeat  and  moat  Oov- 
emors  and  Mayots  of  large  elttea,  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  will  be  natlonaUy  uUMved  on 
JTxly  18-»4.  This  win  be  tbe  l»tto  observanoe 
since  Oongreaa  paaaed  tbe  Captive  Nations 
Week  ReaolatloB  In  19&» 

Led  by  its  Chairman,  Dr  Lev  ■  Debriaa- 
sky  of  George  town  University,  the  committee 
stresses  in  iU  appesi,  "T^o  matter  how  en- 
grossed we  might  becume  in  lttq>loalv«  do- 
mestic proWenM.  both  useful  and  trivial,  the 
rsaliaaa  oS  tbe  world  we  live  in  may  prove  to 
be  ezpioslve  if  wa  (all  to  rsgnln  oar  pacspec- 
Uve.- 

Cbaiglng  tbat  we  bave  loat  our  penpactlve 
eonoemlBg  "tba  capttva  nations  In  toco.'  Dr. 
Dobrianaky  statss.  "The  Imposing  reality  of 
tbe  capttvs  naUons  in  — t  ■  ii  Buropa.  In 
the  USSR  Itaall.  Asia  and  Cuba  cannot  be 
Ignored  if  we  valiae  our  own  national  ficc- 
dom. 

-In  real  terms,  tbe  Imne  today."  says  tbs 
proteasor,  "ts  not  confrontation  or  nagiitls- 
tloo.  but  tbe  aoafnMBtatlan  at  nmgOUatAatL' 
His  cntracxt  book  "DBA.  and  tbe  Sovlat 
Myth"  hlghligbts  tbe  Inctrumant  of  ooalettl 
dtplomaey  tbat  Mowiiia  aad  Peking  are  oon- 
trootu^  1M  with.  T*t*""ii  tbls  ocnfettl.  tbe 
NCNC  statemant  dedaroa.  "mia  cardinal 
Sovlat  Russian  ob)eettva  hsa  parHstanUy  been 
to  extract  Western  acquleaoanca  to  tbe  par- 
maiMBt  captivity  of  XT  naMnsis  m  order  that 
MOaoow's  penatiatlons  la  Soath  Asia,  tbe 
Mideast.  Africa  and  Latin  Amailea  may  be 
affaeted  with  minimum  laslrtanca." 

During  CapUve  Nations  Weak.  NCRC  wUl 
t-nr"^**-'  <1)  tba  latvaat  eap«l«»  nation  of 
700  million  Chinese  and  the  UJf.  InaliglbtUty 
of  the  unraprmentattve  Peking  regMae.  (2i 
the  need  to  expand  SMidlo  Free  Barope  and 
Liberty  against  MoacoWs  antl -American 
propi«ai«aa,  (1)  tbe  Suppiemental  State- 
ment of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defenae  Panel  on 
U.S.  Insecurity  In  the  Wm.  and  (4)  tbe  crea- 
tion of  a  Select  House  Conunlttoe  on  tbe 
Captive  Nations,  "ankong  other  et>de  to 
symbolias  otu-  oonscienoe  toward  'Lhe  plight 
of  one  bllUor  souls.  ' 

Eavtsi  Toosor  Azem. 


CAPTrVK   Natioks  Wi 


1971 

(NoTS— 17m  foUowli^  letter,  highlighting 
1971  Capttva  Natlona  Weak,  appealed  In  tbe 
following  Oraatar  Boetaa  newspapers  oo  July 
21,  1871 :  West  Roxbury  Transcript,  Roallndale 
Traascrlpt,  Dedbam  Transcript.  Orest  aacmd- 
luk  Is  director  tif  pnbUc  relations  of  the  Boe- 
ton  Chapter  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
niittaa  of  Amertoa,  Inc.) 
Emtok,  Tbakbcsipt: 

I  abauid  like  to  call  tbe  attantloa  at  Tmn- 
Borlpt  laatoia  tbat  Oi^ttve  Nations  Week  Is 
batng  Mbaaivad  tbru  Jaty  34. 
IU  purpoae  Is  to  publldae  ta  avary  faaatbte 
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way  the  fact  that  Moscow  Is  holding  In 
eapttvlty  many  onc«  Indapendent  countries. 
such  a«:  Ukraine  (47.7  mil).  Armenia  (3300 
mil  ).  LAtTla  (a,aoo  mil.).  Uttauanla  (3.0M 
mil  ).  iBtonla  (MOi  mU).  By«loruasla  (8.820 
mil.),  and  other  nations.  In  fact,  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  Soviet  Union 
consists  of  non-Buaslan  captive  peoples. 

News  from  the  captive  countries  Indicate 
that  these  nations  are  the  thorn  in  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  empire.  In  Ukraine  alone, 
thousands  of  Ukrainian  writers,  students,  re- 
ligious men.  workers  and  peasants  are  tried  In 
Communist  "kangaroo"  courts  and  sent  to 
concentration  camps  for  voicing  protest 
against  Moscow's  planned  destruction  of 
Ukrainian  culture  and  national  heritage. 

The  cases  of  Valentyn  Moros,  Svyatoelav 
Karavansky.  Ivan  Diiiub*,  Vyachealav  Chor- 
novU  have  received  a  worldwide  attention. 
Similar  acts  of  defiance  against  Moscow's 
opprcMlon  are  «-^H"g  place  In  I^atvla,  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia.  Armenia,  Turkestan  and  other 
captive  nations. 

Captive  Nations  Week  provides  Immense 
opportunity  to  us  (or  advancing  the  cause  of 
freedom  to  all  captive  peoples.  The  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Committee  would  perform  a 
vital  service  by  Investigating  Moscow's  atroci- 
ties against  captive  peoples  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  elaewhere  and  Implement  the  U.N. 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights  Com- 
mittee In  New  York,  requesting  action  on 
captive  nations. 

OmCST    SZCZUDLUK. 

OssuvANCz   or  THE   Capttvx  Nations  Wckk 

AT   TKX   STATTTB  OF  UBHITT 

On  July  18.  1971,  Sunday  aftemooa,  many 
representatives  of  the  Captive  Nations  or- 
ganizations and  American  friends,  with  their 
national  and  American  Oaga  and  bannem. 
and  signs,  gathered  at  the  Statue  of  Uberty 
to  commenKirate  the  Thirteenth  anniversary 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  at 
the  American  Public  Law  80-00. 

The  rally,  entitled:  Captive  Sationa  Honor 
America,  was  opened  by  Alexis  Tchenkell. 
Vice-President  of  Americans  to  Free  Captive 
Natloos,  Inc.  After  an  invocation  given  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Bishop  Andre],  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  Church  in  UB.A.,  Hiram  Ruiz,  Mas- 
ter at  Ceremony,  led  the  pledge  of  alleglanoe 
to  the  Flag.  Because  the  rally  was  attended 
by  a  Canadian  delegation,  both  American  and 
Canadian  anthems  were  played. 

The  participant  organlzatloms  registered 
for  this  event  were : 

I  Canadian  delegation  of  the  AMioclatlon 
for  the  Liberation  of  Ukraine.  Inc  ,  Repr. 
John  Hladun; 

a.  Presidential  Heritage  Club.  Inc  ,  Presi- 
dent Alfred  Kcx^.  Jr  : 

3.  AU  Nations  Women  Club,  Inc.,  Presldeat 
Conchlta  Ruiz: 

4  Byelorussian  American  Association,  Inc., 
Repr.  Nicholas  Kuncevlch: 

S.  Cubans  In  exile.  Repr  Hiram  Ruiz,  also 
Vice-President  of  Americans  to  Free  OaptlT* 
Nations,  Inc  : 

0  Bulgarian  National  Pront.  Inc.,  Repr. 
Luben  Ivanov: 

7  Committee  for  the  Liberation  of  North 
C!auc«siu,  Inc.,  President   Albert  Kamll; 

8  American  Association  of  Crimean  Tar- 
tars,   Inc.,    President    PI  tret    Yort«r    Ktrlml, 

9  Georgian  National  Pront,  Inc  ,  Repr. 
Gregory  D   Abuladze: 

10.  Hungarian  Preedom  Fighters  Federa- 
tion,  Inc  ,   Secretary -General   Gyorgy  Lovws: 

I I  Polish  American  Congress,  Repr.  Dr 
Slgniund  Slusska; 

12  Association  tor  the  United  Caucasus, 
Inc.,  President  Alexia  Tchenkell; 

13.  Association  for  the  Liberation  of 
Ukraine.  Inc  .  Repr   Ivan  Marchenko. 

14.  Lithuaiuans  la  exile,  Repr.  Antoinette 
Blnklns: 

is  Kasan  Tartars.  Repr  Nalme  Oulplnar; 

le  American  patriotic  organizations,  such 
as  Support  your  Local  Police,  Repr.  Dr. 
Rosemary  Holtsrs. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  rally  were 


also     Oermans,     Jewish,     Russians.     Puerto 
Rlcans,  Black  People  and  others. 

Proclamations  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
In  July  1971  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
U.S.A.  Richard  Nlxoc,  and  by  the  Oovernor 
of  the  State  of  New  Tork  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller were  read  by  Hiram  Ruiz;  also  the 
greetings  from  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee  Dr.  Lev  Dobrlan- 
sky;  the  Secretary  of  Tranaportatlon  John 
A.  Volpe,  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javits  and  James 
L.  Buckley.  Congressmen  Edward  J  Derwln- 
skl  and  John  R.  Rarlck;  from  the  Ambassador 
and  Senior  Advisor  Tu-Tang  Daniel  Lew 

The  speakers  of  the  rally  were.  Dr.  Valen- 
tlna  Btalynyk,  President  of  Americans  to  Free 
Captive  Nations,  Inc.;  Laszlo  Pasztor,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Heritage  Qroupe  Division,  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  Oyorgy  Lovas, 
Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Federation,  Inc.;  Dr.  Dalsey  Atter- 
bury,  a  missionary  to  China;  Hiram  Ruiz,  Cu- 
bans in  exile;  Alexis  Tchenkell,  President  of 
the  Association  of  the  United  Caucasus,  Inc  ; 
Nubeln  Alten.  American  Assoctatton  of 
Crimean  Tartars,  Inc.;  Albert  Karall,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  for  the  Liberation  of 
North  Caucasus,  Inc. 

Valentin*  Kalynyk,  President  of  Americana 
to  Free  Captive  Nations,  Inc  ,  in  her  speech 
named  all  the  Captive  Nations,  enslaved  by 
Communism.  However,  she  stressed  upon  tbe 
fact  that  non-Russian  nations  within  the 
Soviet  Union  suffer  under  the  double  yoke. 
They  struggle  also  against  Rtisslflcatlon  Im- 
posed by  Conununlst  Imperialist  Moscow  to 
destroy  their  national  Identity 

Dr  Dalsey  Atterbury  captured  the  atten- 
tion cf  the  audience  with  vivid  description 
of  her  homeland  China.  As  an -anti -Commu- 
nist, Dr  Atterbury  Is  against  the  admittance 
of  Red  China  Into  the  United  Nations. 

Colorful  national  costumes  of  the  dancers- 
Tartars  and  Cherkesses,  thetr  Impressive 
dances  and  music  attracted  a  Mg  crcwd  of 
spectators — tourists  and  visitors  at  the  Stat- 
ue of  Liberty 

Then  a  parade  to  honor  Freedom  Fighters 
proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
National  Monument.  A  wreath  carried  and 
placed  by  Ralsa  Stankievlc,  Secretary  of 
Americans  to  Free  Captive  Nations.  Inc  .  and 
Cherkees  Mlshar  Abasa. 

Dr.  Carl  Mclntlre,  a  featured  speaker. 
Joined  this  procession  and  delivered  his 
speeci-..  He  was  Interviewed  by  the  Associated 
Press  and  television  media. 

STATKMINT      BT      DB.      CARL      MC  INTIKK     AT     THB 
STATtIK  or  LIBKBTT,   JULT    18,    1971 

There  are  two  kinds  of  peace  confronting 
the  world:  that  of  the  Communists,  which 
Is  the  peace  of  slavery,  murder.  Intimidation; 
and  the  peace  of  free  men,  which  offers  liber- 
ty and  Justice. 

The  two  are  Irreconcilable  The  President 
In  going  to  Peking  Is  attempting  the  Im- 
possible, only  to  mislead  and  confuse  our  peo- 
ple He  has  given  the  enemies  of  our  peace 
the  victory  they  need  In  recognition  and  the 
preetlf;e  to  further  their  deceptions  and  peace 
offensive  for  their  world  c<^inquest.  The  peace 
which  America  must  maintain  and  secure  re- 
quires the  repudiation  of  the  Communist 
peace,  iu>t  a  co-operatton  with  It.  It  Is  of 
the  nature  of  evil  that  the  co-opemtlon 
which  the  President  la  now  exemplifying  will 
destroy  the  deceived,  not  the  deceiver  The 
life  and  future  at  the  United  States  and  the 
Free  world  Is  In  great  Jeopardy. 

A  favorable  coverage  of  the  rally  was  tele- 
cast by  Channel  S.  July  18,  at  10:00  p  m. 

The  newspapers  which  printed  articles 
about  our  activities  during  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  in  July  1971  were:  Long  Island 
Press.  July  19;  Spanish-Bl  DLarlo-La  Prenoa. 
July  30;  EU  Tiempo,  July  \i  and  16,  El  Dlarlo, 
July  15  and  16;  Lithuanian  Dervinlnkas, 
July  14;  Ukrainian  Svoboda  (Ukr  and  Engl 
Editions),  July  2,  3    17,  21,  23,  etc 

The  leaflets  distributed  during  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  were  issued  by  Americans 
to  Free  Captive  Nations.  Inc  . — Captive  Na- 


tions Honor  America,  by  the  Committee  Ux 
the  Liberation  of  North  Caucasus,  Inc.,— 'We 
Unite  for  Liberation  Against  Ccoununlst 
Tyranny;  also  by  the  American  Association 
of  Crimean  Tartars,  Inc.. — with  their  appeal 
to  the  good  will  of  people — our  right  to  Uys. 

CAPXrvB    NATIONS    HONOB    ASCJtaiCA 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flac  of  the  Unite* 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  tot 
which  It  stands,  one  Nation  under  God,  in- 
divisible, with   liberty  and   Justice  for  ail. 

Captive  Nations  peoples  all  over  the  World 
look  upon  America  as  a  leader  of  the  Trm 
World,  the  Champion  of  the  Freedom  and  In- 
dependence among  the  Nations,  the  country 
of  free  enterprise,  of  equal  opportunity  la 
mankind's  progress. 

Captive  Nations  peoples  who  have  fa]|«B 
victims  to  the  Communist  brutal  aggressors, 
have  been  warning  the  Free  World  not  to 
trust,  not  to  assist  CommunUts,  not  to  r«> 
veal  secrets  to  them,  for  Communists  an 
their  enemies  whose  goal,  as  Khrusbcbe* 
stated.  Is  "to  bury  you  ". 

In  order  to  weaken  this  country  and  thsa 
to  destroy  It,  the  Communist  conspiracy  from 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  sup- 
port or  organize  tbe  rioting,  anarchy  and 
chaue;  Black  people's  and  youth  unrest;  tbs 
destruction  of  the  American  Institution,  In- 
cluding education:  desecration  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  attacking  the  police;  undermining 
the  miUtary  establishment,  propagation  of 
atheism,  sex  and  dope  addiction,  pornography 
and  obecenlty;  abolition  of  the  family;  dl^ 
respect  for  parents  and  elders;  degradmg  at 
American  womanhood,  etc. 

Tbe  products  of  the  pro-Communist  edu- 
cators are  evident  In  the  herds  of  the  con- 
fused Idle  unwashed  young  Americana  who, 
running  from  the  reality,  almleaaly  are  tread- 
ing on  other  counties;  the  "revotuttoMtfiea" 
who  collaborate  wltii  enemies;  servicemen 
overseas  who  denounce  America. 

Who  respect  those  which  lost  their  dignity 
and  national  pride?  Neither  friends  nor 
enemies. 

And  yet  do  they  care  about  the  youth 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  bum  them- 
selves to  death,  proteetlng  the  Communist 
Russian  colomallsm.  Russlflcatlon  and  geno- 
cide? 

Do  they  know  that  Captive  Nations  peoples 
have  been  dlscrlnunated  and  persecuted  there 
for  speaking  their  own  languages  In  their 
native  countries? 

Captive  Natloos  peoples  support  thoss 
American  politicians  who  firmly  oppose  the 
misguided  senators  and  oongressmen  wtu> 
forget  the  old  wisdom:  to  prepare  for  war  In 
order  to  preserve  peace. 

Captive  Nations  peoples  honor  the  Ameri- 
can youth  who  trust  In  Ood,  love  their  par- 
ents, maintain  human  decency  and  dignity; 
respect  the  American  flag  and  Institutions; 
channel  their  energy  Into  oonstructlve  action 
for  Ood  and  country;  fight  to  preaervs  tbe 
freedoms  for  which  their  forefathers  sacrl- 
flced  their  lives;  carry  tbe  torch  of  liberty, 
righteousness  and  self-determination  «^m""t 
the  nations  In  the  world. 

Only  mighty  morally  and  mUltarlly  VAJi. 
can  remain  as  ever  a  fortress  against  Com- 
mumsl  domination  In  the  World. 

Ood    bless    America)    Long    Lave    Amerlcal 

Ood  bless  Captive  Nations  peoples  and  help 
them  111  their  struggle  to  regain  their  Liberty 
and  Independence! 

I  From    Catholic   Standard,   July    18,    19711 
Ractsm   Is  Polict  or  Sovtrr  Ootkbnment 
(By  Fr  DenU  Dlrscherl,  S.  J.) 
This  article  Is  written  in  conjunction  with 
Captive    Nations    Week,    which    begins   Sun- 
day. The  author.  Father  Dlrscherl,  has  a  Pb, 
O.    In    Russian    Studies    from    Georgetown 
University  and  an  M.A.  in  Russian  BtudlM 
from    Middlebury    College    In    Vermont.    Be 
also  has  studied  at  the  Institute  of  Russian 
Studies    at   I^ordham    University.   He   is   the 
author  of  over  50  articles. 
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While  racial  and  ethnic  tensions  seem  to 
be  subsiding  bsre  in  the  United  Btatsa.  sim- 
ilar tensloM  oontlnue  unabated  in  the  80- 

Tiet  Union,  And  durtng  tbe  annual  obMrr- 
ance  of  CapUve  Nations  Week.  8l«n«l  Ihto 
Public  Law  by  President  Elsenhower  In  1989, 
U  is  an  appropriate  time  to  look  at  a  peren- 
nial problem  facing  the  Communist  regime 
in  Mkbcow. 

BKMAirnCB 

As  In  other  attempts  to  understand  the 
ConununUt  world  there  Is  tbe  question  of 
ScmanUoa.  Even  after  orer  60  years  since  the 
Bi.lBhevlk  uprising,  many  people  etlU  prefer 
to  caU  tbe  Soviet  Union  or  Union  of  Soviet 
Sc-ciallBt  Republics  as  Just  pUln  Russia. 
Sluce  the  speedy  incorporation  of  an  the 
divenie  peoptaB  of  the  old  Russian  empire 
and  the  new  oneo  after  the  revolutton,  there 
has  t>een  inuoh  confusion  over  what  the 
words  BusBla.  RuMdan,  and  Sorlet  actually 
mean  or  are  meant  to  slgjilfy. 

When  tbe  Bolshevik  leaders  changed  the 
name  of  the  former  "country  "  they  did  this 
to  evoke  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
domiaaat  ethnic  or  nationality  groups  with- 
in tbe  bordan  ot  tbe  old  Russian  empire. 
EventuaUy  they  divided  tbe  land  Into  16  un- 
equal terrltorlAl  portions  representing  the 
dominant  but  by  no  means  all  the  minority 
groups  at  the  time.  On  the  surface,  the  struc- 
ture of  tbe  new  '"union"  reeembled  a  modified 
!«derallam,  but  only  on  paper 

"Self-determinaUon"  became  tbe  watch- 
word for  aU  minority  groups.  Bacto  repubUc 
Uietwfore  w«s  wiUtied  to  its  own  Ooostltu- 
Ujn.  guaranteeing  tlie  right  to  initiate  and 
bre*k  off  relations  with  foreign  countries. 
to  build  Its  own  armed  forces,  and  conclude 
peace  treaties.  In«riuded  was  the  right  to 
secede  from  tbe  union.  But  it  was  all  window 
dressing. 

TAKCB 


Reslstanoe  was  stiff  after  tiie  rerolutlon  to 
•Jie  incursions  and  military  tak«over  by  the 
S..<aets  of  such  naUoos  as  Sstonla.  Latvia. 
Kikd  ULhuaola  aa  well  as  Georgia  and  the 
Ukraine  But  the  Red  Army  trampled  on  their 
legal  claims  to  Independence. 

From  t*>e  very  beginning  and  right  down 
to  our  own  era  the  most  insistent  and  per- 
statent  aouros  ot  reslstanne  to  Busslflcatlon 
has  been  from  Itm  Ukimlna.  The  ^Irit  of 
freedom  and  Inrtep^ffMVt"^^  has  strong  tradl- 
iion  In  the  heajts  of  tbe  Ukrainian  people. 

They  own  a  history  of  daring  reslstanoe  to 
the  high-handed  poUdes  of  Moaoow.  both  In 
the  Czartst  and  Soviet  periods.  Tbe  Ukrain- 
ians have  paid  a  high  price  for  their  flgbt  for 
freedom,  most  notably  during  the  Krakov 
trials  of  1B80  and  tbe  man-made  famines 
that  foUoired  In  the  years  ahead. 

Tbe  Ukraiae  im»  always  been  ooe  of  the 
testing  grounds  for  the  NKVD  because  at  the 
tTkralnlan's  love  for  Independence  and  resist- 
ance to  the  often  artJttrary  rule  of  the  So- 
viets In  this  instance  Khrushchev's  famous 
disclosuTi  in  bl>  a»cr«t  speech  of  19M  tt  rel- 
evant. At  tliat  Ume  be  i«lated  tbat  tbe 
UkrainlaiM  avoided  nwietlng  tlie  fate  of  de- 
portation under  8«alln  only  t>ecause  there 
were  too  many  of  themi  and  there  was  no 
place  to  deport  them.  The  sUUiment  wM 
greeted  wttb  "laughter  and  animation  In 
the  hall." 

As  the  largest  non-Buaslan  Bapubllc,  both 
In  slae  and  papulaUon.  tha  Ukraine  plays  a 
vital  role  in  the  •oonamlc  makeup  ot  tbe 
Soviet  Union.  With  lU  vast  agricultural  pro- 
d\ictlvlty— sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
breadbasket  of  the  Soviet  Union — and  Im- 
pressive Indxstrlal  and  mineral  reaources,  tbe 
Soviet  Unloti  must  depend  on  tbe  Ukraine 
for  Its  own  annrlTal.  In  tect  Piofeseer  tier 
Dobrlanaky  m  bla  reomt  liook.  "ITJSJL  and 
the  Soviet  Mytb"  ■oakee  the  startunc  Mate- 
ment  tba'  tbe  Soviet  Union  minus  Ukraine 
would  equal  awo.  BtOi  further  be  states  tbat 
the  Red  Bmplre  mlOTU  Vkralne  aleo  would 
equal  aero  Slaqily  piot,  tbe  domino  tbeory  ts 
operative  within  the  Iron  Curtain  itself. 
One  a<  tbe  Meet  ttarlnc  Kttaeka  on  BuhI- 


flcatlon  In  recent  years  Is  Ivan  Dzyuba's 
•'Internationalism  or  Russlflcatlon."  In  bli 
t>ook  Mr.  DByuba  suggests  that  the  jjeople  <rf 
the  Sorlet  Union  have  bad  their  minds  dulled 
to  tbe  regime's  injustices,  to  the  mass  re- 
settlements, the  dlspersement  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  economic  inequities. 

There  also  U.  the  case  of  Vyacheslav  Chor- 
novU  who  officially  covered  the  trials  of 
Ukrainian  Intellectuals  In  the  fall  of  1965. 
In  the  process  he  witnessed  the  trs'vesty  of 
law  perpetrated  by  the  courts,  and  for  di- 
vulging bis  views  he  was  sentenced  to  a 
forced  labor  camp,  eventually  he  was  able 
to  smuggle  out  the  letters,  petitions,  and 
diaries  of  the  many  victims  In  the  labor 
camps. 

Ever  since  tbe  revolution  many  of  the  lead- 
er* spearheading  resistance  to  Ruaalflcation 
in  the  Ukraliie  have  been  from  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy,  notably  those  of  the  Eastwn 
Oatholi*  rlt«>  In  union  with  Rome.  Metro- 
politan Sheptltsky  la  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample. Because  of  his  stature  this  greet 
priest  shares  the  double  responsibility  of  be- 
ing a  religious  as  well  as  a  secular  leader. 

In  our  own  day  Soviet  writers  still  strike 
out  at  the  brave  role  played  by  the  clergy 
in  the  Ukraine.  V.  Shanorsky,  »  candidate  In 
philosophy .  for  Instance,  recently  wrote  of 
wnat  he  called  "the  identical  sociopolitical 
causes  tbat  lie  at  tbe  basts  at  tbe  collabora- 
tion between  the  clergy  and  Ukrainian  bour- 
geols  nationalists:  a  hoetlle  attitude  towards 
the  eeeentlal  Intereets  at  tbe  workers  and 
attempts  to  reduce  these  to  aoltiy  religious 
and  national  concerns  .  .  Quite  a  few  ^Irt- 
tual  overseers  entered  Into  an  alllano  with 
Ukrainian  boungeols  nattonaUate  and  In  sin- 
gle bameas  with  them  waged  a  retentlees 
battle  against  ererythlng  wblcb  was  capable 
of  easing  the  workers'  lot  In  any  way. 

"This  alliance  manifested  its  anti-people 
n.iture  especially  glaringly  in  the  struggle  of 
the  nationalists  and  tbe  dergy  against 
Soviet  order,  which  they  conducted  tinder 
the  false  slogan  of  an  Independent,  united 
Ukraine   .    . 

Soviet  historians  today  carefoily  perpetu- 
ate the  myth  that  friendly  relaUons  have  al- 
ways exUted  between  the  diverse  ethnic 
groups  In  the  Russian  Empire  and  Moscow 
But  even  the  Red  Chinese  iiave  taken  issue 
with  tbe  overbeering  policies  of  tbe  Ruselane 
in  tbetr  attempt  to  assimilate  and  submerge 
tbe  varloua  ethnic  groups,  especially  tbe 
Ukrainlana. 

In  an  article  in  tbe  Peking  People's  Dally 
entitled  "The  New  Tsars  Are  the  Common 
Enemy  of  the  People  of  AH  NatlonallUes  of 
tbe  SoTlet  Union.-  the  author  claims  that 
"Tbe  KhiXMbaber-Breehnev  revlekmlst  eHqne 
has  namped  tbe  state  amd  party  leaderflhlp. 
cosnpletely  betrayed  tbe  national  poUcy  trf 
Lenin  and  Staim  r  nd.  taking  orer  tbe  mantle 
of  tbe  Ttar.  ruthlessly  oppressed  tbe  minority 
naUonalltlss.'^ 

TASCiarr  BtrLX 

The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  should  resist  tolerating 
•the  T«aaclat  rule  of  the  Sortet  revisionist 
renegade  clique. " 

Pariuips  tike  most  grapblc  Ulustratlon  at 
tbe  feeUng  of  Ckralnlane  todAy  towmrds  tbe 
Russifying  I^fr't^«*«  ot  the  regime  is  ezpreesed 
by  a  strth-grade  student  of  a  Kiev  school: 
"The  world  sbouts:  'Freedom  for  Asia,  Free- 
dom for  Africa!'  When  win  it  shout:  Free- 
dom lor  Ukraine  I't" 

Captive  Natioas  week  oifers  crucial  oon- 
slderatlocis  for  all  freedom-lonng  people.  Its 
redaotiona  sugsest  tbat  there  Is  still  too 
mnofa  exaccaratlon  about  tbe  ao-oaUed  *Xdb- 
erallzatlon  and  democrat  IwHnn  of  Soviet 
society."  Dlaaent  still  comes  at  a  high  pre- 
mium. Suspicion  of  foretgners  U  stlU  foMsred 
by  the  regime  to  complement  Its  own  Ruaal- 
flcation poUdea. 

CIcarty,  aa  Captive  Ifatlons  week  empha- 
slna.  tbe  Soviet  Union  U  a  false  federalism. 
The  uaun  is  not  Bnesla,  but  an  empli'e  at 
many  separste  coontrtea  and  netione  tbem- 


selves.  And  each  time  tbe  "Soviet*"  claim 
to  have  solved  tbe  nattonallty  problem,  this 
claim  only  serves  to  underscore  the  enormous 
proportions  of  the  problem  Involved. 

In  any  final  appraisal  the  preeent  regime 
In  Moscow  has  realized  some  of  the  moet  ex- 
travagant ambitions  of  l&th  century  Rus- 
sian nationalist  and  Pan-Slavlsts.  Indeed, 
much  of  the  third  Rome  ideology  Is  stlU  aUve 
m  the  Soviet  Union,  driven  forward  as  It  Is 
by  a  sense  of  Inferlortty  and  Inadequacy. 
Self-d«termlnfctlon  In  the  last  resort  Is  a 
non-enttty  In  the  Soviet  Union,  pointing  up 
the  gan»e  of  semantics  at  work  in  our  world 
of  the  seventies. 

fFrom  Svoboda,  the  Ukraine  WeAly.  Aug.  31. 
1971] 

Arizona  Govirnob  Sounds  Wabnwo  at 
CN   Frri 

Sun  Crrr,  Aan. — "A  thousand  years  from 
now  historians  will  be  asking,  "Why.  at  the 
peak  of  their  power  did  they  throw  it  all  away 
to  become  Kiother  captive  natlonf  " 

The  speaker  ■was  Arleona  Oov  Jack  Wil- 
liams, addressing  a  cro^d  of  200  to  SOO  per- 
aons  during  Captive  Nations  Week  otoeerv- 
ancee  Friday,  July  W,  tn  Sun  City  Sun  Bowl, 
accormng  to  a  report  written  by  aaher  Huff 
m  the  July  Wth  Bene  of  Sun  Clttaen. 


DOM'Z    APPaaCIATE 

Oompartng  oondittons  in  this  country  to- 
day  to  oondittons  in  Brttaln  wbea  CfaurcfaiU 
made  bU  famooB  "blood,  sweat  and  tears" 
speech  in  1986.  Wflllama  declared.  "Today 
we're  tbe  gieatest  naUm  the  worid  has  ever 
seen.  We  have  everything  everyljody  in  tbe 
world  wants,  and  we  doo't  appreciate  It. 

Glancing  back  over  reewit  mlUtary  history, 
Williams  asserted  tbat  wben  Geo.  Doucias 
MaoArtbur  was  called  borne  this  country  be- 
gan a  Umg  retreat  and  "we've  been  retreating 
ever  since. " 

"The  demand  for  yeara  now,"  be  said,  '  has 
been  to  bring  tbe  boys  home  ' 

'We've  brougtat  them  bome  from  Germany. 
from  Poland,  from  Caechoslovakla  from 
Rumania — and  every  time  this  country  has 
moved  out  It's  created  a  vacuum  and  Soviet 
Russia  baa  moved  In." 

People  In  this  country  are  living  in  tbe 
comfort  and  eecurtty  at  a  natioa  tbat  hasn't 
known  the  ravages  o<  war  for  a  long  time. 
WUllams  said  adding  tbat  "w«  forgM  tboae 
things." 

"Every  time  we  retreat,  we  give  up  a  lew 
things.  Slowly  one  step  after  anotber.  we've 
been  >mr>''''g  up. 

"Now  we're  becking  iq>  again.  We're  ffght- 
ing  an  unpopular  war  and  nations  U»at  ilgtat 
unpopular  wars  lose  tbem — alerays! 

If  thU  country  were  to  dedare  war  today. 
Williams  maintained,  hardly  anyone  would 
go  but  what  tbe  nation  tails  to  iMlte*  is 
that  It  la  actually  fighting  "a  100-year  war 
right  here  at  home,  a  war  for  tbe  minds  of 
men.'" 

The  United  SUtes  thought  It  «u  victori- 
ous In  World  War  H.  he  pointed  out.  but  to- 
day Japan  In  the  Kast  and  Oermany  in  tbe 
West  lead  tbe  nation  economically  and  In- 
dustrially,   and    Russia    surpasses    us    mill- 

t«ruy. 

"Russia  has  submarines  off  tbe  coast  at 
Florida,"  WlUiams  said.  "Ruaala  has  the 
gresiteet  army  In  the  world  magniflcenUy 
eqiilpped. 

NO  PiCKXrs 

"Wbesi  tbey  put  on  tbeir  Armed  Faicec 
Day.  nobody  pickets  them,  nobody  maJBes  fan 
of  tbatn." 

In  conclusion.  Williams  refected  again  to 
Churchill,  reminding  his  liateners  that  Brit- 
ain's great  war  time  leader  bad  rallied  bis 
oounUymen  beCore  H  wee  too  late,  and  'he 
npeated  en  eeiller  queaMon  .  .  .  "WliyT  "nie 
gnataat  jmtkm  tbe  worM  baaeter  aeeni 
Why  ere  we  cboostng  wolA  a  tommr' 

Ceremonlee  opMied  with  tbe  advmBoe  of 
the  colors  by  membere  at  tbe  ICartne  Oceps 
Reemltli^  Btatton  In  Pboenlx. 
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Mualo  WM  proTltled  by  tb«  Mist  Air  Force 
Band  from  LuJu  Air  Forc«  B«m. 

Walter  Cboplwakyj.  prwldent  of  tbe  Arl- 
Eon*  brancta,  OaptlT*  Natloiu  National  Com- 
mittee, urged  free  people  everyirbere  to  "re- 
member the  hundrede  of  mlUlona  of  peraona 
foroed  to  live  In  alavery  In  the  CommunUt 
empire  .  .  .  and  to  remind  ouraelvea  tbat, 
eternal   vlgUancc   la   the  price  of  freedom." 

In  a  tribute  to  17^.  fighting  men.  Lt.  Col. 
Albert  T.  Koen.  U8AP  (Ret.)  aald.  "What  we 
have  In  Vietnam  today  la  no  different  from 
what  our  fighting  men  have  had  in  other 
ware,  except  that  in  thoee  other  Jungles,  like 
the  Jungle  of  Normandle,  they  had  a  country 
behind  them. 

"They  went  with  full  knowledge,  so  Im- 
portant to  them,  that  they  had  the  backing 
of  the  folke  at  home. 

DomuDirr  mow 

"If»  different  In  thU  war.  When  they  re- 
turn, even  while  they're  there,  a  alsable 
aagment  at  people  in  thla  country  call  them 
oppreaeora,'  "murderars.'  'invaders.'  " 

"We  expect  that  from  the  enemy,  but  what 
would  It  be  like  If  you  were  out  there?" 
Koen  aaked.  "What  would  It  be  like  to  oome 
hoooe  and  even  be  made  to  feel  ashamed 
becauae  you'd  participated  in  a  war  for 
which,  probably,  you  were  drafted,  a  war 
you  were  aent  to  fight?" 

"Rlae  up,"  Koen  urged  his  llstenem. 
"Drown  out  such  accuaatlons  with  your 
latter*,  with  your  volcea,  with  your  anawers. 

The  program  concluded  with  numbers  by 
the  Canyon  Stetesmen  Barbershop  Quartet 
and  folk  songs  by  the  Uthuanlan  American 
Oxnm unity  Chorus. 

Aa-nsTS  AwAaoBD 

Nrw  yo«K.  N  T  — The  Empire  Saving 
Bank  announced  recently  that  it  wae  pre- 
senting a  Ukrainian  artist.  Tares  Shimiy- 
lowych  In  a  one  man  show  of  paintings.  The 
■how.  which  began  on  August  and  and  which 
will  continue  to  August  a7th  is  being  held 
at  otte  of  the  Empire's  mldtown  branches 
located  Mt  1350  Broadway  at  32nd  Street  In 
New  York  City 

Mr.  Shumylowych  took  part  In  an  arts  and 
craft  show  sponsored  by  the  Mountain  Top 
Chamber  of  Commerce  last  month,  where  his 
work  "Ukrtunlan  Village'  won  him  third 
place  hcmora  in  the  oils  category.  He  also 
took  first  place  in  the  tempera  category  for 
his  "Landscape." 

Other  members  of  the  Shumylowych 
family  also  received  awards.  Vasyl  Shumylo- 
wych took  second  in  the  tempera  category 
witii  hla  "Treee."  while  a  third  place  In  the 
same  category  went  to  Olena  Shumylowych 
for  her  "Landscape.  "  and  honorable  mention 
to   Vera   Shumylowych's   'Mushrooms." 


Thousands   Take    Past 


IN 


CN   Week 

N«w  To«K.  N  T.— IWlglous  services,  rallies. 
marches  and  speeches  were  on  the  agenda 
Sxmday.  July  18,  In  cities  across  the  nation 
aa  thousands  of  Americans  of  various  ethnic 
backgrounds  launched  the  annual  Captive 
Nations  Week  observance. 

Designated  for  the  third  week  of  .July  each 
year  by  Public  Law  M-90  and  preceded  by 
President  Nixon's  official  proclaovatlon.  the 
Week  U  Intended  to  draw  world  public  opin- 
ion to  the  plight  of  nations  and  (>eoples  held 
in  Communist  captivity  and  to  reassert  their 
InaJlenable  right  to  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

As  In  previous  years.  Ukrainians  formed 
the  largest  contingents  in  the  rallies,  parades 
and  other  events  which  marked  Uie  week- 
long  observances 

NEW     TO«K 

In  New  Tork.  the  day's  program  com- 
menced with  a  Holy  Liturgy  celebrated  at  ca- 
pacity-filled St  Patricks  Cathedral  by  the 
Rt  B«T  Msgr  John  Balkunaa.  president  of 
CACKXD. 

Very  Eev  Patrick  Paachak.  OSBM.  Provin- 
cial of  the  BasUlan  Order  in  the  US.,  deliv- 


ered an  Inspiring  sermon,  streaiinf  ttie  denial 
of  reUglous,  nattmiAl  and  poUtloal  fi  Milium 
by  the  Oommunlst  tegimss  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  while  otUng  the  specific  ease*  of 
Valentvn  BforoB  and  Katherlne  Sarrtaka. 
both  Ukrainian  political  prisoners,  as  recent 
examples  of  both  the  Ukrainian  people's 
struggle  and  the  Kremlin's  oppressive  poli- 
cies. 

Presiding  over  the  Liturgy  was  Terence 
Cardinal  Cooke  of  New  York. 

A  march  that  extended  for  several  blocks 
along  Fifth  Avenue  proceeded  to  the  Central 
Park  BaodaheU  where  the  throng  heaid  such 
•peakers  as  Laszlo  Pasator.  Director  of  the 
OOP  Heritage  DivUlon,  Judge  Matthew  Troy, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the 
CN  Committee.  Oeorge  Vcdosln,  representing 
Ukrainian  student  organisations,  as  well  as 
repreeenUtlve*  of  other  ethnic  groups  tak- 
ing part  in  the  program  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Friends  of  the  Antl- 
Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Nations.  Leading  the  Uk- 
rainian contingent  In  the  march  was  Harry 
Polche  of  the  UkralnUn  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans. 

Following  the  Bandshell  program,  several 
himdreds  of  parUclpanU  staged  an  orderly 
protest  demonstration  at  the  Soviet  UJ* 
Mission. 

8TATT7*   OF   UBX«rT 

An  Impressive  rally  with  Ukrainian  par- 
ticipation was  staged  later  In  the  day  at  the 
Statue  of  Uberty  by  Americans  to  Free 
Captive  Nations,  headed  by  Dr.  Valentyna 
Kalynyk.  The  Association  for  the  Uberatlon 
of  Ukraine  is  a  member  organiaation  of 
the  AFCN  and  it  was  well  represented  at  the 
rally  which  heard  Dr  Oarl  Mclntlre  as  the 
principal  speaker  News  accounts  of  the  pro- 
gram were  carried  over  local  televLsJon  and 
radio  stations. 


PROBLEMS  CONFRONTINO  COR- 
RECTIONAL msnruTioNs 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Pui.Toit>  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  problems  confronting  cor- 
rectional institutions  and  the  search  for 
solutions  to  those  problems  affect  every 
family  and  community  In  the  Nation. 

However  expedient  it  would  be  to  push 
the  events  at  Attica  and  San  Quentin 
into  the  furthest  recesses  of  our  minds, 
we  dare  not,  for  those  events  are  symp- 
toms of  a  virulent  national  cancer — 
apathy.  In  the  absence  of  a  true  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  society  to  find- 
ing a  cure,  we  will  ultimately  find  that 
the  disease  is  Indeed  terminal  and  the 
CMt  in  human  life  at  Attica  only  the 
beginning. 

Penal  reform  is  not  simply  a  problem 
for  correctional  officers  or  administra- 
tors, legislative  subcommittees  or  agen- 
ciea  of  government.  It  Is.  as  I  see  It.  a 
problem  for  all  elements  of  society  who 
have  the  obligation  to  Insure — in  the 
name  of  Justice — not  simply  that  a  crim- 
inal offender  pay  a  debt  to  society,  but 
that  he  be  allowed  to  do  so  in  an  atmos- 
phere protective  of  the  moral  precept 
that  no  man's  punishment  should  en- 
compass the  sacrifice  of  his  basic  dignity 
as  a  human  being. 

If  we  sit  Idly  by  while  human  dignity 
is  torn  from  an  Inmate,  or  from  anyone, 
our  own  dignity  is  diminished  and  the 
cries  for  law  and  order  tmd  demands 
for  justice  become  simple  hypocrisy.  We 
have  a  moral  duty  to  protect  the  individ- 
ual from  degradation   by   those  in  au- 


thority, fellow  Inmatea.  oar  tmreMonafeii 
physical  conditions  of  Incmroeratiaii.  B 
society  is  to  demand  rehabUltatkm  ag 
l>ayineDt  for  criminal  offeruea,  M  U  ito 
right  and  duty,  it  must  not  cIom  its  «yii 
to  the  conditions  under  which  i>aymeat 
is  exacted  and  rehabUitation  attempttC 

For  that  reason  I  would  like  to  put  Intt 
the  Rkcoiu)  the  ooncem  of  one  man  for 
the  human  dignity  of  those  in  our  corrw- 
tional  institutions,  and  to  tell  you  what 
he  has  done,  on  his  own.  to  Insure  that 
all  men  retain  that  last,  great  hope  that 
someone,  somewhere  does  Indeed  give  a 
damn.  B.  B.  King,  a  black  man  with  g 
red  guitar  who  sings  the  bluee  so  well  he 
is  recognized  as  the  foremost  artlai  In 
that  field  today,  is  a  product  of  the  cotton 
fields  of  Mississippi,  a  man  who  was  poor 
as  a  child  and  who,  in  his  own  words: 

Probably  would  be  In  prlaon  today  If  It  had 
not  been  (or  someone  oaring  about  me. 

B.  B.  King  cares  that  prls<Hiers  know 
that  there  is  still  hope.  Without  that,  he 
believes,  rehabilltatlcxi  Is  impossible. 

B.  B.  King  and  his  giiitar.  Lucille,  be- 
gan giving  prison  concerts  with  a  per- 
formance at  Chicago's  Cook  County  JaU 
more  than  a  year  ago.  His  talent  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  social  cc»dltions  ood- 
tinuing  to  breed  despair  leading  to  law- 
lessness and  violence  are  being  used  la 
prisons  throughout  the  Nation  to  lightm 
the  burden  of  those  society  claims  it  it 
trying  to  rehabilitate.  It  is  the  tragedy 
of  a  tragic  age,  however,  that  If  law- 
abiding  citizens  with  the  power  to  change 
the  Nation's  social  conditions  do  not  un- 
derstcmd  It  whai  B.  B.  and  other  bluea 
artists  such  as  Johnny  Cash  sing  of 
ghetto  apartments,  broken  Government 
promises,  and  despair,  the  Nation's  In- 
mate population  does. 

B.  B.  King  is  not  a  man  making  idle 
promises.  His  message  to  Inmates  is 
simple:  "Be  cool  and  come  back  with  us," 
and  of  his  prison  audiences,  he  says : 

I  don't  know  bow  long  these  fellows  are  in 
for  I'm  Just  doing  my  thing  to  give  them  a 
Uttle  Inspiration  so  they  can  say,  "If  he's 
making  It.  maybe  I  can.  too" 

Those  who  are  here  for  a  long  time,  maybe 
they'll  know  that  people  on  the  outside 
haven't  forgotten  them,  that  they  oan  still 
dream,  and  that  miracles  stlU  do  happen. 

His  first  prison  concert  was  arranged 
by  Cook  County  Jail  Warden  Winston  E. 
Moore,  a  black  psychologist,  who  is  an 
enlightened  and  dedicated  official,  and 
one  who  has  long  felt  that  a  program 
involving  the  Nation's  top  entertainers 
in  prison  concerts  would  be  worthwhile. 
Moore  notes  that  of  a  long  list  of  enter- 
tainers approached  to  do  prison  concerts. 
King  was  the  first  to  agree,  asking  sim- 
ply.  "When  do  they  want  me?" 

Since  Cook  County.  King  has  per- 
formed at  Lort<m  Reformatory  here  in 
Washington :  at  the  I>ade  County  Stock- 
ade in  Miami.  Fla.;  at  New  York  City's 
Rikers  Island;  at  the  Tennessee  State 
Prison  in  Nashville;  and  at  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Reformatory  at  Fox  Lake, 
Wis.  Concerts  are  scheduled  at  Wal- 
pole.  Mass..  with  F.  Lee  Bailey,  chairman 
of  the  Penal  Reform  Committee  of  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  as 
emcee,  and  at  the  Federal  Penitentiaries 
at  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and  Danbuiy, 
Conn. 
B.  B.  King  hopes  that  these  concerts 
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help  bring  a  change  in  attitude  both 
within  and  outside  of  our  prison  system. 
He  makes  no  claim  to  being  an  expert  on 
penal  institutions  or  reform,  but  thinks 
prisons  should  be  rehabilitative  rather 
than  merely  punitive,  and  that  programs 
should  be  instituted  to  get  the  men  in- 
terested in  something  they  can  use  when 
they  return  to  society.  Prisoners  should 
be  treated  humanely  and  feel  they  have 
a  chance  upon  their  release. 

His  concerts  help  alleviate  the  bore- 
dom and  doldnims  of  the  routine  of 
prison  life,  and  in  fact,  after  the  Cook 
County  concert,  prisoners  began  produc- 
ing and  performing  in  their  own  shows 

For  25  years  B.  B.  King  has  paid  his 
dues  to  the  blues.  He  has  played  it  all — 
from  small  black  clubs  to  mediocre  hotels. 
He  has  played  Vegas,  where  he  is  known 
as  the  bosman  of  the  blues,  and  has  run 
the  entertainment  gamut  from  two  Pill- 
mores  to  Carnegie  Hall.  It  has  been  a  long 
road  from  Indianola,  Miss. — a  long  time 
since  he  plunked  down  $8  for  his  first 
guitar. 

B  Bs  blues  tell  a  story  that  should  be 
heard — and  heeded.  When  he  stands  on 
the  concrete  stage  of  a  prison  and  wails 
songs  of  the  Jail  and  back  streets,  of 
love  betrayed  and  the  loneliness  of  sep- 
aration, his  very  presence  amounts  to 
hope  for  those  for  which  there  is  little 
to  hope  His  human  charity  and  kindness 
serve  as  examples  not  only  for  other  en- 
tertainers, but  also  for  all  of  us  who 
have  something  to  contribute — our  un- 
derstanding of  the  dignity  of  man. 


SCHOOLBUS  SAFETY  IS  PRACTICAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  AspiN).  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr  ASPIN  Mr  Speaker,  recently  52 
Members  of  the  House  Joined  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Schoolbus  Safety  Act  of 
1971— H.R.  11160.  Senators  Oaylord  Nel- 
son and  William  Proxmiri  have  co- 
sponsored  identical  legislation  in  the 
Senate. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to — 

First,  require  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  issue  comprehensive 
safety  design  standards  for  the  construc- 
tion of  schoolbuses  within  18  months 
after  the  bill's  enactment 

Second,  require  both  manufacturers 
and  dealers  to  inspect  and  test  drive 
every  schoolbus  before  it  is  sold  to  a 
school  district  or  to  a  local  bus  com- 
pany. 

Third,  require  the  Transportation  De- 
partment to  build  a  prototype  schoolbus 
within  3  years  after  the  bill's  passage. 

Fourth,  require  DOT  to  investigate 
every  schoolbus  accident  which  results 
in  a  death. 

This  morning  Mr.  Charles  Ward,  pres- 
ident of  the  Ward  School  Bus  Co.,  dis- 
played a  prototype  of  a  new  schoolbus 
which  is  far  more  advanced  in  terms  of 
safety  than  schoolbuses  presently  on  the 
road. 

The  number  and  quality  of  rivets  used 
In  a  schoolbus  body  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  determining  the 
safety  quality  of  the  schoolbus.  Mr. 
Ward's  new  schoolbus  has  more  than 
five  times  the  total  rivets  as  the  average 


schoolbus  presently  in  use. 

Mr.  Ward's  new  bus  also  has  about 
half  as  many  structural  iianels  as  the 
average  schoolbus  now  being  used  By 
reducing  the  number  of  structural 
panels,  and  by  overlapping  them  as  Mr. 
Ward  has  done,  the  possibility  of  the 
bus  becoming  a  "cookie  cutter"  when  it 
is  involved  in  an  accident  is  greatly 
reduced. 

Mr.  Ward's  new  bus  WMnphes  with  all 
of  the  VeWcle  Safety  Commission's 
standards  on  schoolbuses. 

The  VESC  is  a  voluntary  compact  of 
46  States.  The  schoolbus  safety  design 
standards  that  VESC  has  recommended 
are  the  most  comprehensive  and  most 
practical  standards  ever  to  be  proposed. 
I  believe  that  the  VESC  bus  standards 
should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  promul- 
gation of  national  schoolbus  safety 
standards  by  DOT,  which  would  be  re- 
quired under  our  legislation. 

Mr.  Ward's  pioneer  efforts  in  the  cru- 
cial area  of  school  bus  safety  are  particu- 
larly imix>rtant  because  they  convinc- 
ingly demonstrate  that  school  buses  can 
be  built  far  more  safely  than  they  pres- 
ently are  for  a  negligible  Increase  in  cost. 
The  cost  in  meeting  the  very  tough  and 
comprehensive  VESC  standards  is  only 
$390,  Mr.  Ward  said.  What  a  small  price, 
indeed,  that  is  to  pay  for  vastly  improv- 
ing the  safety  quality  of  the  school  buses 
presenUy  in  use.  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  "the  unsafest  vehicles  on  the 
road." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Ward's  remarks  this  morning  msule  l)e- 
fore  a  large  number  of  State  and  Federal 
ofHcials,  as  well  as  many  members  of  the 
press  and  other  Interested  individuals. 
After  Mr.  Ward's  remarks  I  would  like 
to  include  a  copy  of  the  Vehicle  Equip- 
ment Safety  Commissions  school  bus 
standards.  I  beUeve  my  colleagues  will 
find  both  of  these  statements  highly  in- 
formative and  Important.  They  follow ; 

RKMAJtKS    BT     CHAKLES    D.     WaRB 

On  July  28.  1970  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  published  a  report  entitled 
"Special  Study  Inadequate  Structural  As- 
sembly of  School  Bus  Bodies."  This  report 
dealt  with  certain  failures  which  were  noted 
m  school  bus  accidents  that  occurred  in 
Decatur  and  Huntsvllle.  Alabama  Copies  of 
this  report  are  available  to  anyone  Interested. 

We  at  Ward  School  Bus  very  carefully 
studied  the  report  and  found  that  In  many 
areas  we  are  In  agreement  with  some  of  Its 
basic  conclusions  Our  main  area  of  disagree- 
ment with  tile  report  concerned  the  com- 
parison between  school  buses  and  inner-city 
buses  on  the  basis  of  an  unsubstantiated 
claim  that  inner-city  and  city  service  buses 
are  stronger  and  safer  than  school  buses. 

Subsequent  to  the  publishing  of  this  re- 
port. In  January  1971  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission  Issued  VESC-S  regulation 
entitled  "Minimum  Requirement  for  School 
Bus  Construction  and  Equipment"  In  which 
Section  S.e  dealt  with  the  strength  of  struc- 
tural Joints  of  school  bus  bodies.  This  stand- 
ard was  adopted  after  many  months  of  study 
by  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Comnxlsslon 
which  held  approximately  four  days  of  public 
hearings  at  which  many  Interested  parties  in 
the  field  of  school  bus  safety  testified.  At  this 
time.  V£8C-e  has  been  adopted  by  two  states 
and  is  now  being  considered  by  many  others. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
by  various  school  bus  manufacturen,  na- 
tional offlclals.  state  officials  and  other  people 
In  the  area  of  school  transportation  concern- 


ing what  actually  would  have  to  be  done  to 
meet  the  standards  as  set  forth  in  VESC-S 
Ward  School  Bus,  in  keeping  with  its  long 
tradition  of  taking  a  positive  rather  than  a 
negative  approach  to  safety,  comixuasionod 
Its  engineers  to  buUd  such  a  bus.  It  is  our 
belief  that  the  bus  we  have  on  display  today 
wUl  nxeet.  with  two  very  minor  exceptions 
the  VBSC-6  standards.  One  of  the  major  con- 
siderations that  is  always  discussed  is  the 
cost  of  the  various  standards  contained  in 
WSC-6.  Some  of  the  requirements  of  this 
standard  are  not  exclusive  to  it,  i.e.,  padded 
seats  will  be  standard  on  all  school  buses 
prior  to  the  time  the  VBSC-e  standard  wljl 
go  into  effect.  So  the  pricing  data  we  are  talk- 
ing of  today  will  be  on  thoee  items  pecuUar 
only  to  the  VKSC-6  regulations.  Primarily 
they  are  Section  5.6  which  deals  with  the 
strength  of  structural  Joints;  Section  6  1 
which  deals  with  the  rear  bumper:  Section 
8  1  which  deals  with  the  defroster  and  Sec- 
tion 58. 5. S  which  deals  with  a  Oasher  light 
warning  system.  All  parties  should  keep  m 
mind  today  that  the  cost  figures  we  will  dis- 
cuss will  not  include  any  chassis  Items  which 
might  l>e  required.  To  meet  the  basic  body 
requirements  needed  to  comply  with  tho«»e 
Items  contained  In  VESC-6  that  wlU  not  be 
specified  otherwise  In  federU  or  state  speci- 
fications, will  cost  an  adldtlonal  t390.00  for  a 
66-passenger  bus.  which  is  the  size  most 
often  required.  Insofar  as  the  methods  used 
to  comply  vrtth  the  VESC  specifications  are 
concerned.  I  think  that  it  would  l>e  well  U 
prior  to  that  dleciisslon  we  al!  adjourn  to 
the  display  area  to  view  the  two  buses  that 
are  on  display.  We  have  a  specliJ  bus  iden- 
tified as  Model  "S"  that  our  engineers  built 
which  we  feel  will  comply  with  VESC-6  and 
we  also  have  a  bus  tdenufled  as  Model  "CS'  a; 
presently  manufactured  to  meet  all  national 
minimum  and  Maryland  specifications 

I  would  Invite  your  attention  to  two  or 
three  particular  areas  on  the  safety  btis — one 
being  the  care  taken  not  to  have  Jolnw  on 
the  same  horizontal  lines  on  the  inside  and 
outside  the  bus.  To  be  more  specific,  the 
inside  roof  panels  do  not  Join  the  same  body 
section  as  the  outside  roof  panels.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  our  engineer  that  this  method  of 
construction  will  further  strengthen  the 
great  Joint  efficiency  now  achieved  by  a  large 
number  of  rivets.  Also,  in  an  area  not  visible 
the  roof  bow  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
at  the  upper  and  lower  window  area  by  the 
inclusion  of  a  strengthening  member  within 
the  bow  Although  this  Is  an  area  not  cov- 
ered by  the  VESC-6  regulations  our  company 
highly  recommends  that  a  standard  be  writ- 
ten to  include  strengthemng  In  this  partic- 
ular area. 

Vehiclx  EQt7iptCEi<rr  Satxtt  Commission 

(Regulation  VESC-6,  Minimum  Require- 
ments for  School  Bub  Construction  and 
Equipment — Applicable  to  School  Buses 
Manufactured    After      October    1.    19T2) 

parrAcx 

In  1968  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safely 
Commission  (VESC).  comprised  of  44- 
member  states,  appointed  a  special  commit- 
tee to  study  school  bus  construction  and 
equipment.  It  was  the  function  of  this 
committee  to  write  a  standard  for  school 
bus  construction  and  equipment  to  provide 
Improved  protection  for  children  riding  on 
school  buses,  and.  also  establish  a  uniform 
minimum  standard  to  serve  as  model  legis- 
lation for  all  states. 

After  more  than  two  years  of  study,  a  pro- 
posed standard  was  presented  to  the  VESC 
membership  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held 
August  26  and  27.  1970,  in  Atlanta.  Oeorgta. 

The  membership  of  the  Commission 
adopted  the  proposed  standard  subject  to 
public  hearings.  The  membership  directed 
the  Executive  Committee  to  conduct  the 
public  bearings,  to  evaluate  the  testimony 
preeented  at  the  bearings,  and  authorlaed 
them  to  issue  the  standard.  The  Executive 
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Committee    held    public    hearings    In    PltU- 
burgti.    Pa    on    Decwnbw    16.    1970. 

RepreBenUtlTea  from  Intereetfld  partlM 
Kppe&red  and  testified  before  the  RxectrtlTe 
Oommlttee  of  the  Ooramtsslon  Tfte  Kiwru- 
tlTe  Oommtttee  renew«cl  and  eTaluated  the 
testimony  presented,  and  Issued  'mtnlmum 
requiretnenta  for  school  buB  construction 
«nd  •q'ulpment"  to  be  known  as  Repilatlon 
VlSC~fl.  dated  Jantt&ry.  1971. 

Metnl>eT»  of  the  School  Bijs  Subcominlttee 
who  drafted  the  proponed  standard  pre- 
sented to  the  membership  were:  E.  Theodore 
OynarlB,  Chairman,  Deputy  Reglstmr  of 
Motor  Vehicles,  Maasachiaetts:  Bdward  A. 
Carpoti,  Aantstant  Director  of  EnglneeTlng. 
Oonnectkrut;  Captain  N  C  Boyd.  Safety  Di- 
rector. Wyoming:  Mijor  Porter  Wearer, 
Oeorgla  State  Patrol;  R  L  WlmWsh.  Soper- 
viBor.  Pupn  Transportation,  Virginia:  and. 
Robert  C?ron»ey,  Unforcement  Bureau.  Wis- 
consin. 

1.  Scope. 

11  This  regulation  U  Uitended  to  provide 
certain  minimum  standards  for  the  construc- 
tion and  ©quipping  of  school  buses  manufac- 
tured after  October  1.  1973. 

t  1  A  school  bus  te  ary  motor  rehlele  with 
provlston  for  more  than  ISA  laches  cumala- 
tlve  l«n{^  of  paaaenfrer  seating  spaee  meaa- 
ured  longitudinally,  daslgaed  principally  for 
the  tranaportatton  of  students  In  it  and 
lower  gradaa  to  and  from  scbool 

3  J   3AE — Society  of  Automot^e  Kngtneers 

a.3.  Body  on  Chaaats  Type — ^Thls  refers  t<:. 
the  mounttog  at  a  body  oo  a  truck  chassis 

1,4  Integral  Typa  Bus — A  bua  manxifac- 
tured  as  an  tntegial  unit  and  not  oonstnicted 
at  a  separata  body  and  chaasla. 

iA.  Bohool  9aa  Altamately  naahlng  Signal 
Ijimpa — ^Altemataly  llaahlng  red  signal  lampe 
mounted  at  the  same  horlaontal  le««i.  to  In- 
form highway  uaais  ttMU  tbe  school  b\ia  Is 
stopping  to  board  or  dtaeharge  paaasngers. 

3     DimtTiHovji 
3  1.  Outatde   body  with   not   to  enead  96 
Inches   Outside  overall  laiigtta — maxtmum  40 
feet.     Inside    hetghl — minim  im     71     Inches, 
meUii  to  onetal 

ooKBTSOTrriON   or  boot 

4.  Battery  Carrier 

41.  Whan  th«  battary  u  mounted  outside 
of  the  engine  comparLmient  Oy  the  chaaats 
manufacturer,  the  body  manu/acturer  ahaU 
securely  attach  battery  uo  slide  out  tray  in 
a  closed,  wealhertight  and  rentad  compart- 
ment In  the  body  skirt,  whereby  the  battery 
nuiy  be  azposed  to  the  ouuida  fur  oonven- 
lent  servicing  The  battery  compartment 
door  or  cover  shall  be  secured  by  an  adequate 
and  convenlenUy  operated  latch  or  other 
tjrpe  fastener. 

5.  Bod;^  itrticture 

5.1  Coostruction  shall  be  of  Ore  restetant 
material. 

5  2.  Construction  shall  provide  a  reason- 
ably dustproof,  weathertlght  and  fume  proof 
unit  Openings  between  the  chassis  and  pas- 
senger compartment  shall  be  seiiied  to  pre- 
vent fumes  or  exhaust  gas  from  entering  the 
bus  body. 

5-a.  The  bus  bcxly,  including  all  of  Its 
components  and  reiulorcenwnts,  shall  be  of 
sufficient  suraogtb  to  support  the  entire 
weight  of  the  fully  loaded  vehlcto  on  its 
top  or  side  If  overturned.  The  body  shall  be 
designed  and  bu:i'  t<i  provide  ln^iact  and 
penetrauon  resuiUuioe  luto  the  paseenger 
compartment  The  defleclKm  of  the  body 
after  testlnj  Ui  aocordance  wlLh  the  code 
must  not  exceed  the  foilowlug  mcamjre- 
caents: 

A  DeHecllon  at  center  of  roof  bow,  3.00 
Inches. 

B  DeflecUiu  at  each  side  pillar  at  window 
sill.  1.00  Inchas 

C  Deflection  at  center  of  floor.  .40  Inches. 


8.3.1.  Body  manufacturers  ahall  furnish 
certlllcatlon  In  duplicate  that  the  bns  body 
masts  Static  Load  Test  Code  tor  Bchool  Bus 
Body  StnaetiB'e  of  1906 — Obtainable  from 
School  Bum  Maaufacturars  IiMtltuta,  an  In- 
dustry OilvlAkxi  at  Truca  Body  and  £qulp- 
mant  Aasociatloa  Inc..  S530  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, Suite  1220,  Washington,  DC  2001  &-as 
estabUshed  by  the  School  Bus  Manufacturers 
Institute 

S  4.  TIM  floor  ahall  b«  of  Ore  reaiitant  ma- 
terial Tlie  floor  shall  be  level  except  In  wheel 
bousing    toaboard.  and  operator's  platform 


5  5  At  all  points  of  contact  between  longi- 
tudinal members  and  other  structure  ma- 
terial attachment  shall  be  by  welding,  rivet- 
ing, or  bolting  After  load  as  called  for  In 
the  Static  I>oa(l  Ttat  Code  haa  been  removed 
none  of  tlia  foQowtng  defects  ahall  be  evi- 
dent: 

A.  ?aUur«  or  separaUon  at  joints  ahese 
longitudinal  meoxbers  are  fastened  to  the 
roof  bows. 

B.  Appreciable  di/rerence  in  deflection  be- 
tween adjacent  longitudinal  memberB  and 
roof  bows. 

C  TwlsOag.  bucUlng  or  deformation  ot 
longitudinal  member  oroas  aect<''.n. 

6.6.  SU-eDgth  of  titruoturai  Joints  of  Scbool 
Bus  Bodies.  It  Is  the  Intant  of  this  section  to 
insure  that  all  structural  Joints  within  bus 
bodies  which  employ  discrete  fasteners.  In- 
cluding those  between  heary  guage  mem- 
bers and  those  wtolch  )oln  panels  to  panels 
or  paneia  to  bearlsr  structures,  achlere  a 
slgnlTSrant  proportion  of  the  strength  of  the 
parent  metal,  so  that  aU  amllaJble  panel 
materuia  are  capable  of  serving  as  part  of 
the  structtu-e.  Aooordlngly.  In  all  Joints  of 
the  above  named  types  which  employ  dis- 
crete fasteners  such  ac  rtvets.  screwn  or  bolts. 
the  pitch  of  fasteners  shall  not  exceed  >4 
times  the  thickness  of  the  thickest  maUrlal 
uaad  Id  the  }ctnt  AltenwUrely.  for  any 
method  of  Joining  such  structural  memhen;. 
it  shall  be  detaonatrated  by  calculation  that 
the  strength  of  such  joints  is  at  least  SO*. 
of  the  lenaile  .strength  of  the  Lhinnefit  joined 
member 

8    Bitrnper,  rear 

8.1.  The  rear  bumper  shall  be  of  pressed 
steel  channel  at  least  8  16  Inches  thick  and 
may  hare  a  10  Inch  faee  It  shall  wrap  around 
the  rear  comers  of  tlie  body  to  a  point  12 
Inches  forward  from  the  rearmost  point  of 
the  body  at  Ooor  line.  It  shall  be  attached  di- 
rectly to  the  chA.-.al8  frame  with  provision 
for  eary  remo-val.  the  prevention  of  hitching 
to  or  riding  thereon,  the  development  of  full 
strength  against  side  or  rear  impact,  and 
shall  be  of  sufflclent  strength  to  permit  the 
bus  being  pushed  by  another  rehlcle  with- 
out permanent  distortion  and  shall  extend 
rearward  sufBclently  to  protect  all  lamps. 
TTie  rear  bumper  shall  extend  beyond  rear- 
most part  of  body  surface  at  least  1  Inch, 
measured  at  floor  line 

7.  CeiUrfg 

7  1  Except  where  climatic  oondltloni;  make 
It  LnadTisable.  the  cellJng  shall  be  thermally 
insulated  with  a  flre-reslstani  material  ap- 
proved by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 
Inc.,  which  ahall  also  adequately  reduce  tbe 
noise  level  and  rttaratlooa  Thaw  shall  be  no 
pruiecUoos  which  might  cause  Injury.  The 
inside  oody  halght  measured,  metai  to  metal, 
from  Ooor  to  oeUlng  at  any  point  on  the 
lougitudinal  center  line  between  the  front 
and  rear  rerUcal  bows  shall  be  at  least  T2 
liichtsci. 

*    De J  rotters 

8  1  DefrT5«tlng  equipment  shall  keep  the 
wlndshjeld.  the  window  to  the  left  of  the 
opermtor  and  the  RlaM  Jn  tbe  service  <lk>or 
clear  of  fog,  froat  or  snow  using  heat  from 
an  approved  heater  or  heaters  and  circula- 
tion from  fans.  Portable  heaters  may  not  be 
used.  Defroster  ducts  shall  be  designed  ui 
prevent  the  piadng  of  objects  which  might 
obstruct  the  flow  of  air  All  defroeung  eqmp- 


ment  shall  meet  VS.  Department  of  Trans. 
portatlon  MV8&-103.  ^^ 

9  Imerge-ncy  Door  and  txlt 
9.1.  An  emergency  door  abaU  be  located  la 
the  rear  and  near  the  center,  or  if  engine  ts 
so  located  as  to  prevent  a  rear  emsTgeoey 
door  or  exit  location  It  shall  be  in  the  Jeft 
side  at  the  rear  half  and  shall  be  ataarty 
mar«sd  "Emerganry  Door"  In  lettesa  two 
inches  high  at  the  top  of  or  directly  atoore 
Uie  door  on  both  the  Inside  and  the  outsMe 
An  arnjw  at  iea»t  alx  lochse  la  leogih  ^n^ 
three  yuarters  of  an  Inch  In  width  Indicating 
the  direction  of  the  rele&ae  mechanism 
should  be  turned  to  open  the  emergency  door 
ahall  be  painted  m  a  contrasting  ot^or  on  the 
Inside  of  the  emergency  door  An  arrow  of 
equal  dlmenslans  Indicating  the  eusrgaaey 
cKh«  shall  be  painted  on  the  outtfde  o«  the 
emergency  door  Id  back  on  the  "*11tios| 
school  bus  chrome  background.  The  aoMr- 
gency  door  shall  have  a  horizontal  oj^enlag 
of  at  least  24  Inches  and  a  vertical  opening  of 
at  least  4e  inches  measured  from  the  floor 
level  Ko  steps  shall  lead  to  the  emergeaey 
door.  The  amergancy  door  or  axlt  shall  ba  ds- 
risert  so  as  to  be  opened  both  from  the  InsMe 
and  the  outside. 

9  2  The  passage  to  the  emergency  door 
shall  be  kept  clear  of  obetructlons.  For  rear 
doors  the  horizontal  clearance  ot  24  Inches 
shall  be  maintained  for  a  distance  of  at  least 
twelve  Inches  Inside  the  bus  When  the  emer- 
gency  door  ts  In  the  left  side,  a  mlnimuK 
horizontal  daarance  of  M  Inches  and  a  rar- 
tlcal  clearance  of  48  tnehas  shall  ba  mala- 
tainred  batween  It  and  the  center  alsls. 

SJ.  The  upper  and  lower  portion  of  Uw 
central  rear  emergency  door  shall  be 
equipped  witto  approved  saferty  glass,  the  ex- 
posed area  of  which  shall  be  not  lees  than 
four  hundred  (400)  square  Inches  In  the  «^- 
per  portion  and  not  lass  than  three  hundred 
fifty  (350)  square  Inches  In  the  lower  por- 
tion. The  left  side  emergency  d(X)r  shall  be 
eqnlpped  w«h  safaty  glass  In  the  upper  por- 
tion and  the  lower  portion  ahall  be  of  at  least 
the  same  gauge  metal  an  the  body  "Hie  emer- 
gency door  shall  be  hinged  on  the  right  side 
If  It  is  In  the  rear  end  of  the  bus  and  oo  the 
front  side  if  It  is  In  the  left  side  and  shall 
open  only  outward.  Oontrol  from  the  opera- 
tor's seat   ahall   not   be  permitted. 

9  4  The  emergency  door  shall  be  equipped 
with  a  slide-bar.  cam-operated  latch  Whlt3i 
■hall  hare  a  minimum  stroke  of  one  Inch. 
The  Istch  shall  be  equipped  with  a  suitable 
electric  plunger-type  switch  oonnectad  with 
a  dl.stlMctlve  Hndlble  signal  automatically  op- 
erated and  located  In  the  operator's  compart- 
me:u  which  shall  clearly  indicate  the  un- 
latching of  this  door  aud  no  cutoff  switch 
shall  be  Installed  In  the  circuit.  The  switch 
•<haU  be  enclosed  In  a  metal  case,  and  wires 
leading  from  the  switch  Shall  be  eonoealed 
m  the  body  The  switch  shall  be  so  Installed 
that  the  plunger  oontacts  the  fartbest  edge 
of  the  slide  bar  In  such  a  manner  that  any 
moremeui  of  the  slide  bar  wUl  tmoiedlaSety 
close  the  circuit  and  activate  the  signal.  The 
d<H.r  latch  shall  be  equipped  with  an  In- 
terior handle  which  shall  be  capable  of  quick 
release  but  shall  be  protected  against  acci- 
dental release  and  shall  extend  approximately 
to  the  center  of  the  emergency  door.  It  shall 
lift  trp  to  release  the  Intch  TTie  outside  han- 
dle Shan  be  such  as  to  mlnlmlM  hitching 
and  shall  be  a  non-detachnble  dsrrtoa 

9J6  TtM  Installation  of  locks  on  the  aoner- 
geucy  or  aemce  doors  shall  Include  a  device 
to  prevent  the  acUvatiug  of  the  starts'  mech- 
anism ut  the  vehicle  engine  while  any  door 
Is  locked.  An  audio-visual  alarm  shall  Indi- 
cate to  the  operator  when  any  door  la  In  the 
lociced  position  while  the  IgiilUon  switch  Is 
In  the  "on  ■  pKjsltlon. 

10    Emergency  Kindows 
10  1     A   rear    emergency    window   at   least 
l«  Inches  In  height  and  as  wide  as  practicable 
shall  be  provided  where  the  emergency  door 
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15  not  In  the  rear.  The  rear  window  shall  be 
designed  so  as  to  be  opened  from  either  the 
Inside  or  the  outside.  It  shall  be  hinged  at 
the  top  and  assure  against  accidental  clos- 
ing in  an  emergency  A  jjosltlve  latch  on  the 
Inside  shall  provide  for  quick  release  but 
offer  protection  against  accldentlal  release 
The  outside  handle  shall  be  non-detachable 
and  designed  to  minimize  hitching 

10.2  Labeling  shall  Indicate  In  >^  inch  let- 
ters on  the  Inside  how  the  window  operates 
snd  In  letters  at  least  two  Inches  In  height 
the  words  "Emergency  Exit"  above  on  the 
inside  and  directly  below  on  the  outside. 

10.3  A  distinctive  audl'ile  signal  automati- 
cally operated  shall  clearly  Indicate  to  the 
operator  the  unlatching  of  the  rear  emer- 
gency window  and  no  cutoff  switch  shall  be 
Installed  in  the  circuit. 

10  4.  Paneling  shall  cover  the  space  between 
the  top  of  the  rear  divan  seat  and  the  Inside 
lower  edge  of  the  rear  emergency  window, 

11     Floor  covering 

11.1.  The  floor  In  the  underseat,  driver's 
compartment,  and  the  toe-board  areas  In- 
cluding the  tops  of  the  wheel  housing,  shall 
be  covered  with  a  fire-resistant  material  of  a 
type  commonly  used  m  passenger  transporta- 
tion vehicles. 

11.2.  The  floor  covering  In  the  aisle  and 
entrance  area  shall  be  of  a  non-skid,  wear 
resistant,  flre-reslstant.  and  rib  type  com- 
monly used  In  commercial  passenger  trans- 
portation vehicles. 

113.  The  floor  covering  shall  not  crack 
when  subjected  to  sudden  temperature 
change  and  shall  be  securely  bonded  to  the 
floor  with  a  waterproof  adhe.slve  material 
as  recommended  by  the  manufacturer  of  the 
floor-covering  material  All  seams  shall  be 
sealed  with  a  water-proof  sealer 

12    Glasf.  safety 

12  1.  All  glass  shall  be  Installed  so  that  the 
Identification  mark  is  legible  and  shall  con- 
form to  the  standard  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Standards  Institute,  the  Vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Commission's  regulation 
VESC-4  and  the  US  Department  of  Trans- 
portation NfVSS-205  Laminated  AS-1  safety 
glass  shall    be   used   In   the   windshield. 

13    Heaters 

13.1.  An  inside  temperature  of  not  less 
than  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  at  average 
minimum  January  temperatures  as  estab- 
lished by  the  V£  Department  of  Commerce. 
Weather  Bureau,  for  the  area  In  which  the 
vehicle  is  to  be  operated  shall  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  bus 

13  2.  All  heaters  shall  bear  a  name  plate 
which  shall  Indicate  the  heater  rating  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Standard  Code  for  Testing 
and  Rating  Automotive  Bus  Hot  Water  Heat- 
ing and  Ventilating  Equipment,  said  plate 
to  be  afBxed  by  the  heater  manufacturer 
which  shall  constitute  certification  that  the 
heater  f>erfornuince  Ls  as  shown  on  plate. 

13  3.  Beater  hoses  shall  be  adequately  sup- 
ported to  guard  against  excessive  wear  due  to 
vibration  The  hoses  shall  not  dangle  or  rub 
against  the  chassis  or  sharp  edges  and  shall 
not  interfere  with  or  restrict  the  operation 
of  any  engine  function,  such  as  the  spark 
advance  of  an  automatic  distributor  Heater 
hose  shall  conform  to  standard  SAE  J20b 
of  September,  196« 

14.  Identification 

14.1.  Exterior — The  body  shall  be  painted 
a  uniform  color  known  aa  National  School 
Bus  Chrome  Yellow,  according  to  specifica- 
tions available  from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration (Color  No.  13433,  Chrome  Yel- 
low, of  Federal  Standard  No.  696). 

14.2.  The  trim  on  the  exterior  of  the  body, 
Including  the  bumper,  the  emergency  door 
arrow,  and  the  lettering  on  the  front,  rear 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  body  shall  b«  In 
color  No.  17038,  Black,  of  Federal  Standard 
No.  60S. 


14.3.  Signs  or  lettering,  other  than  that  re- 
quired or  permitted  by  this  regulation,  shall 
not  appear  on  the  front,  back  or  sides  of  the 
bus,  but  the  rated  seating  capacity,  the  own- 
ers  name  and  the  School  Authority  name 
may  be  displayed  on  the  body  to  the  left  of 
the  service  door  In  letters  not  less  than  two 
Inches  high  The  words  "Stop  on  Signal"  In 
letters  at  least  four  (4)  Inches  In  height  shall 
be  painted  directly  below  the  rear  window 
line  The  words  "School  Bus"  shall  be  painted 
m  black  on  the  front  and  rear  of  the  bus  or 
on  signs  attached  thereto  In  letters  eight 
inches  In  height  and  conforming  to  "Series 
B"  of  the  standard  alphabets  for  highway 
signs  on  the  National  School  Bus  Chrome 
background  Such  words  shall  be  placed  as 
high  as  practicable  and  be  plainly  legible  at 
a  distance  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  flity 
feet  (260)  In  the  direction  towards  which 
they  are  displayed  Legend  on  pusher  type 
buses  shall  occupy  approximately  the  same 
area 

15.  Interior 

15  1  Except  where  climatic  conditions 
malce  It  Inadvisable,  the  body  shall  be  ther- 
mally Insulated  between  the  Inner  and  outer 
panels  with  a  flre-reslstant  material  ap- 
proved by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories, 
Inc  This  material  shall  also  serve  to  ade- 
quately reduce  the  noise  level  and  vibrations 

15  2  The  interior  of  the  bus.  including  the 
celling,  shall  be  free  of  all  unnecessary  pro- 
jections, likely  to  cause  injury,  and  an  inner 
lining  shall  be  provided  on  celling  and  walls 
Lapped  Joints  shall  be  connected  and  treated 
to  reduce  likelihood  of  Injury  from  exposed 
edges.  All  materials  within  the  bus  ahall  be 
free  of  sharp  corners  or  proJecllQiis  or  shall 
be  padded  to  prevent  injury. 

16.  Mirrors 

16.1  Rear  view  mirrors  shall  be  located 
inside  and  outside  of  the  bus.  shall  be  firmly 
8upix>rted  and  adjustable  and  shall  afford 
the  operator  a  clear,  stable  reflected  view  of 
the  road  surface  at  each  side  of  the  vehicle 
and  for  a  continual  distance  beginning  at 
a  p>oint  not  greater  than  200  feet  to  the 
rear  and  continuing  to  the  horizon  when 
measured  on  a  straight  and  level  road  The 
Interior  mirror  shall  be  clear  view  safety 
gla-ss  at  least  six  (6)  Inches  by  thirty  (30) 
inches  overall  and  shall  be  metal  backed 
aud  framed  It  shall  have  rounded  corners 
and  edges  which  shall  be  padded  to  reduce 
danger  of  Injury  upon  Impact  It  shall  afford 
the  operator  a  good  vlea'  of  the  bus  Interior 
and  the  roadway  to  the  rear 

16.2.  Outside  mirrors  shall  be  located  on 
each  side  of  the  bus  forward  of  the  c^era- 
tor's  seat,  and  the  reflecting  surface  shall 
not  be  obscured  by  the  unwlped  portion  of 
the  windshield  or  by  the  corner  pillar.  They 
shall  be  rectangular  In  shape  and  shall  have 
a  minimum  horizontal  dimension  of  five  (5) 
Inches  and  a  mimmum  vertical  dimension  of 
ten  (10)  inches.  TTie  outside  mirror  mounts 
Shall  include  a  side  angle  adjustable  convex 
mirror  to  provide  an  additional  close-in  field 
of  the  flat  surfaced  mlrrc»- 

16.3  A  convex  mirror  at  least  7  4  inches 
In  diameter  shall  be  firmly  mounted  so  that 
the  seated  operator  may  observe  a  reflection 
of  the  road  from  the  front  bumper  forward 
to  a  point  where  direct  observation  is  poesl- 
ble.  A  convex  mirror  71/5  inches  In  diameter 
shall  be  firmly  mounted  at  the  right  front 
oorner  of  the  vehicle  so  that  the  seated  op- 
erator may  observe  a  reflection  of  the  ground 
surface  along  the  entire  right  front  side  of 
the  bus. 

17  Mounting 

17  1  The  chassis  frame  of  the  body,  for 
body  on  chassis  type  buses,  shall  extend  to 
the  reer  edge  of  the  rear  body  croee  member. 
The  body  shall  be  attached  to  the  chassis 
frame  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  shift- 
ing or  separation  of  the  body  from  the  chassis 
under  severe  impact  Alteration  in  the  length 
of  the  frame  may  be  made  only  behind  the 


rear  hangers  of  the  rear  springs  and  shall 
not  be  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
whe^  base.  Said  alterations  may  be  made 
only  if  designed  and  guaranteed  either  by 
the  original  chassis  manufacturer  or  by  the 
company   Installing   the  school   bus  body 

17  2  The  body  front  shall  be  attached  and 
sealed  to  the  chassis  cowl  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  the  entry  of  water  dust  or 
fumes  through  the  Joint  between  the  chas- 
sis cowl  and  the  body 

17  3  Insulating  material  shall  be  placed 
at  all  contact  points  t>etween  the  body  and 
chassis  frame  "This  material  shall  be  approxi- 
mately 1.4  Inches  thick,  shall  have  the  qual- 
ity of  the  sldewall  of  an  automobile  tire  and 
shall  be  so  attached  to  the  chassis  frame  or 
body  member  that  It  will  not  move  under 
any  operating  condlttons, 

IS    Reflectors 

18  1  Reflectors  shall  conform  to  T7  S  De- 
partment of  Transportation  MVSS-108  and 
shall  be  located  as  follows: 

A.  On  the  rear,  two  (2)  red  reflectors, 
equally  spaced  as  far  from  center  as  prac- 
ticable 

B.  On  each  side,  two  (2)  reflectors,  one 
amber,  at  or  near  the  front  and  one  red  at 
or  near  the  rear 

C  One  each  side  of  buses  30  or  more  feet 
In  length  as  near  the  center  as  practicable 
one  amber  reflector. 

18.2  Each  reflector  shall  be  mounted  at  a 
height  not  less  than  fifteen  (15i  inches  and 
not  higher  than  sixty  ( 60 1  inches  above  the 
surface  on   which   the   unloaded   bus  stands. 

19    Rub  rails 

19  1  There  shall  be  one  rub  rail  located 
approximately  at  seat  level  which  shall  ex- 
tend from  the  rear  side  of  the  sers-ice  door 
completely  around  the  bus  body,  except  at 
the  emergency  door  or  rear  compartment,  to 
a  point  of  curvature  near  the  front  of  the 
body  on  the  left  side 

19.2.  There  shall  be  one  rub  rail  located 
approximately  at  the  fioor  line  which  shall 
extend  over  the  same  longitudinal  distajice 
as  the  upfjer  rub  raU.  except  at  the  wheel 
housings,  and  which  shall  terminate  at  the 
radii  of  the  right  and  left  rear  corners 

19.3  Rub  rails  shall  be  constructed  of  16- 
gauge  longitudinally  corrugated  or  ribbed 
steel  of  4  inch  minimum  width  All  rub  rails 
shall  be  Joined  (bolted,  riveted,  or  welded) 
to  the  bus  body  so  as  to  attain  at  least  60% 
of  the  tensile  strength  of  the  thinneet  Joined 
material  Rub  rail  Joints  shall  not  be  directly 
over  another  panel  Joint  in  the  bus  material. 

ZO.   Seat   belt  for  the  operator 

20  1.  A  lap  belt  installatian  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  the  operator  and  shall  conform  to 
the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standards 
No  208 — Seat  Belt  Installations;  No  206 — 
Seat  Belt  Assemblies:  and  No  210 — Seat  Beit 
Assembly  Anchorages.  The  lap  belt  assembly 
shall  adjust  to  fit  bus  operators  whose  di- 
mensions range  from  those  of  a  5th  per- 
centile adult  female  to  those  of  a  95th  per- 
centile adult  male  with  the  seat  in  any  ad- 
justed position  by  means  of  an  automatic 
locking  retractor  on  each  side  The  retractor 
shall  keep  the  belt  off  the  floor  when  not 
In  use 

21.    Seating 

21  1  All  seats  shall  have  a  minimum  fore 
and  aft  depth  of  14  inches 

21.3  In  determining  seating  capacity  of  a 
bus,  individual  seatmg  width  ahall  be  13 
inches  where  3-3  seating  {^an  is  used  and 
15  inches  where  3-3  seating  plan  is  used. 

21.3.  AU  seats  shall  be  forward  facing  and 
shall  be  securely  fastened  to  that  ptart  or 
parts  of  the  body  which  support  them  and 
shall  withstand  30  g  horlsontal  loadiivg. 
Jump  seats  are  not  acceptable.  Aisles  be- 
tween forward  facing  seats  shall  bare  a 
minimum  clear  width  of  13  Inches. 

21.4  The  forward  most  seat  on  the  rl^t 
side  of  the  bus  shall  be  located  so  as  not  to 
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Interfere  with  the  operator's  vision  and  b« 
not  farther  forward  than  the  rear  of  the 
operator's  seat  when  adjiisted  to  Its  rear- 
ms >st  p>06ltlon 

21  5  The  minimum  center  to  center  seat 
spacing  shall  he  27  inches,  meaaured  ai 
cushion  height  The  distance  t>etween  the 
rearmoet  position  of  the  operator's  seat 
and  the  front  face  of  the  seal  back  of  the 
Torwardmoet  seat  on  the  left  side  shall  not 
be  less  than  24  Inches  measured  at  cushion 
height 

21  S  The  minimum  distance  between  the 
steering  wheel  and  the  back  rest  of  the  op- 
erator's seat  shall  be  U  Inches.  The  opera- 
tor's seat  ahan  be  rigidly  petitioned,  ahall 
have  vertical  adjustment  aiid  fore  and  aft 
adjustment  of  not  less  than  4  Inches,  with- 
out the  une  of  t<x)la  or  other  devices 

21  7.  A  minimum  of  3«  inches  of  head- 
room for  the  altun^  posltton  abore  the  t^ip 
ot  tlM  uxxtepreased  cxiabion  line  at  all  ae«ts 
shall  be  provided.  MeasuranMxit  atiaD  be 
made  TertkaUly  not  more  than  7  tncbea  from 
the  skle  wail  at  coahlon  hel^^ht  and  at  the 
fore  and  aft  center  of  cvishlon 

2U  The  backs  of  i^eats  of  similar  si/e 
mtmki  iM  of  the  same  width  at  the  top  and 
of  the  same  height  from  the  floor  and  shall 
•i*nt  M  the  nme  angle  with  the  floor  The 
top  comers,  and  at  least  ten  Inches  at  the 
top  of  the  back  surface  of  the  seat  backs 
shAll  be  padded  suflcienuy  u>  raduca  the 
lUeiUiood  at  injury  upon  impart  The  rear- 
most seats  may  be  exempt  from  theae  re- 
quirements 

2  1  9  A  hand  grip  on  each  seat  shall  be  pro- 
vided and  shall  be  enclosed  and  non-protrud- 
tog 

2M0.  Seat  padding  and  covering  ahall  be 
of  a  fire  resistant  material  which  will  not 
flash  or  explode  upon  contact  with  spark  or 
Ore  Seat  cnsliions  shall  be  securely  fastened 
to  the  seat  structure 

2Z.  Servte*  entrance 

22  1  The  service  eritranr*  shall  be  loratefl 
oo  the  right  side  near  the  front,  con-renlent 
to  the  seated  operator"*  unobBtnicted  nsion 
The  entrance  shall  have  s  mlnlmnm  horizon- 
tal opening  of  24  Inches  and  a  minimum  ver- 
tical opemng  of  68  Inches  The  serrloe  door 
may  be  manually  or  poww  operated  by  the 
seated  operator  and  shall  be  designed  to  af- 
ford easy  release  and  pre-rent  accidental 
opanlng.  Ifc)  parts  of  the  hand  lever  shall 
ooooe  toother  so  as  to  shear  or  crush  fingers 
If  one  section  of  the  folding  door  opens  In- 
ward and  the  other  opeiis  outward,  the  for- 
ward aectkxi  shall  a|^>en  outward.  'Vertical 
closing  edges  ahall  be  equipped  with  j>addlng 
to  prevent  Injury  The  bottom  at  the  lower 
glass  panel  ahall  be  not  more  than  35  Inches 
from  the  ground  when  the  bus  Is  <^<n\^tt^f^ 
The  top  of  the  upper  glass  panel  shall  be  not 
more  than  six  (6)  Inches  from  the  top  of 
the  door  A  grab  handle  of  stainless  clad  steel 
not  less  than  10  Inches  In  length  »haii  t>e 
properly  wcured  In  an  unobstructed  lo«atk>ii 
Inside  the  doorway.  Power  operated  dourH 
shall  be  equipped  for  manual  operauou  In 
case  of  p>ower  failure  Service  door  ahali  he 
labeled  on  the  Inside  In  letters  at  least  oue 
half  ('i)  Inch  high  with  Instrtictlon*  for 
emergency  opening 

22  2  The  step  risers  sfiall  be  approximately 
equal  In  height  with  the  upper  riser  no  more 
than  15  Inches  in  hetf^t  The  steps  shall  be 
enclosed  to  prevent  accumulation  of  ic*  and 
snow  ahaU  not  protrude  beyond  ti^e  width 
o*  the  body  and  be  surfaced  with  a  non-skid 
materlaJ  with  a  one  and  one  half  (!><,)  Inch 
white  nosing  as  an  Integral  piece  The  first 
step  shall  be  ilhimlnated  by  at  least  one  lamp 
providing  a  white  light  actuated  aut..niiitl- 
cally  try  the  opening  of  the  door 

22 J.  The  Installation  of  locks  on  the 
emergency  ur  aervloe  doors  shaii  Include  a 
device  to  piwveot  the  acuvattoc  of  the 
starter  msctaamaoi  of  the  vetucie  engine 
while  any  d.x>r  is  locked 


23  Stanchions  and  guard  rails 

23.1.  A  vertical  stsjMihion  ahall  be  tu- 
KULlled  frooi  floor  to  roof  ai  the  right  rear 
corner  ot  Um  oparator^  seat  tn  such  poelt^un 
aa  to  neither  Lnierfsre  with  t^a  adjusUneut 
uf  Lhe  seat  oor  obstruct  the  13  inch  aisle 
A  guard  rail,  approximately  ao  Inches  above 
door,  but  not  h Ig her  Uuui  th«  operator  s  seat 
back  when  adjusted  U>  Its  k>west  puslUon 
and  so  placed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
lure  tuui  aft  adjustment  of  the  operators 
aeat.  shall  extend  from  the  vertical  stanchion 
to  ub«  left  wall. 

23.2.  A  vertical  stanchion  shall  be  Infitalled 
at  the  rear  of  the  entrance  step  well  from 
fl<x>r  to  roof  and  hxsated  ao  as  not  to  restrict 
the  passageway  at  any  level  to  leas  than  24 
Uu;hes  nor  the  aisle  to  le&o  thau   12  Inches. 

23.2  A  guard  rail  and  step  well  guard 
paxiel  ahall  be  Installed  trum  step  well  aidM- 
chlon  to  right  wall  to  prevent  passengers  In 
front  seat  from  being  thrown  Into  the  step 
well.  The  guard  rail  shall  be  approximately 
.■?0  Inches  above  the  floor  and  Its  guard 
panel  shall  not  restrict  the  entrance  pajwage- 
way  to  ieen  than  »4  Inches  at  any  Ie>'el  The 
panel  shall  exterid  from  the  guard  rail  to 
within  i  iTK-hes  of  the  floor  The  gviard  panel 
shall  be  poeltloned  or  flanged  to  avoid  hav- 
ing Its  lower  edge  extended  over  the  step  well 

23  4.  The  clearance  between  the  step  well 
guard  panel  and  the  first  seat  shall  be  at 
teast  34  Inches  measured  from  the  panel  to 
the  froTrt  face  of  the  seat  back  at  ciishlou 
height. 

23.5  All  stanchions  and  guard  rails  shall 
be  a  minimum  of  one  ;nrh  outalde  diameter 
steel  OT  equivalent  strengt.h  tnbinft  and  bo 
padded  to  mlnlmlae  injury  producing  im- 
pact forces. 

24     Steering    wheel 
34  !      The    steering    wheH    rtrciimferenoe 
shall   have  at  least  two  inchen  of  clearance 
at  all  polnt-s 

25  StlTTup  fti-pt 
2.S  I  There  Uiali  be  at  least  mlo  f<  kllug 
stirrup  s(e|}  or  recessed  foothold  and  suitably 
located  handles  on  each  side  uf  the  frnnt  of 
the  body  for  each  aooesstblllty  for  cleaning 
of  the  windshield  and  lamps 
20.    Stop    st^ns 

26  I     A   stop   semaphore   may   be   provided. 

27     Storage    compartment    tools 

27  1  A  fire  resistant  container  of  adequate 
strength  and  capacity  for  the  sttx-age  of  tire 
chains,  tow  chaliie  and  such  tools  (m  may  be 
□eeeasary  for  minor  repairs  srhlie  the  bus  is 
eu  route  ahall  be  provided.  The  ocotainer 
ahall  provide  reasonable  security  for  lu  ooo- 
tents  and  be  securely  fastened  to  the  bodv 
or  chassis  to  preveut  the  container  or  itr  coii- 
teuts  becoming  aocldentaily  dislodged 

2M.    Sum    vtaor 

2«  1  An  Interior  adjmtable  nun  visor  not 
leas  than  6  Inches  wide  ar»d  90  Inches  long 
shall  be  so  Installed  that  It  can  be  turned 
up  when  not  In  use  It  shall  be  irupported  by 
two  tjTackets  and  be  transparent 
29    Vndercoating 

21). 1.  The  entire  ouderside  of  the  txxly.  In- 
cludih^  the  floor  members  and  aide  panels 
below  the  floor  level  ahall  be  coated  with  a 
Are  resistant  underooatlug  material,  applied 
by  Uve  spray  meUiod,  In  order  to  seal.  Insu- 
late, and  lo  reduce  oxidation  and  the  noise 
level. 

iO.   VenlUatton 

30  1.  The  body  shah  be  eqvilpped  with  a 
suitable,  controtled  ventLiatliit?  syBtem  of  suf- 
Oclent  capacuy  to  maintain  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  air  under  operaun^  oondltlous  with- 
out the  opening  of  windows  except  in  ex- 
Ureme-y  warm  weather  Static  type  exttaus- 
roof  venUiauirs  ahall  be  InNtailed  In  the  io* 
preasi-re  area  of  the  roof 

11    Weight  diatrttmtion  and  grott  weight 
81  1     Bodies  for  body   on   chaiwls   type   ve- 
hicles shall    t>e   limited   tc   lengths  shown  In 


Uble  below.  BfKly  lengths  are  measured  £ro«a 
back  of  cowl  to  rear  of  body  at  floor  level 
Sizes  are  based  on  27  Inch  center  to  center 
spacing  between  rows  of  forward  facing  seats 
overall  width  of  96  Laches,  center  aisle  width 
of  12  Inches,  and  average  nunp  width  of  (Ai 
13  Inches  for  3  3  seating  plan  and  (Bi  15 
Inches  for  3  2  stealing  plan. 
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312  The  groes  weight  of  the  loaded  vehi- 
cle shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  manufac- 
turer's maximum  gross  vehicle  wstgtit 
rating. 

Z2.  Wheel  houjin^s 

32.1  The  wheel  housing  opening  shall  al- 
low for  easy  tire  removal   and  service, 

32.3.  I'he  wheel  housings  ahall  be  dealgned 
to  suppurt  seat  and  paasenger  loads  and  ahall 
be  attaobed  to  the  floor  sheets  In  BtKh  t 
manner  as  to  prevent  any  dtut,  water,  or 
fumes  from  entering  the  body. 

32  3  The  Inside  height  at  the  wheel  hold- 
ing above  the  floor  line  ahall  not  exceed  10 
Inches. 

37.4  The  wheel  hotislngs  shall  provide 
clearance  for  Installation  and  use  of  tire 
chains  on  dual  wheels  as  established  by  the 
Natton.il  Aaaodatlon  of  Chain  Manufac- 
turers. 

33.  ITindoir  openings 

33.1.  All  aide  windows  ahall  operate  frsely 
Those,  except  the  operator's  shall  open  from 
B  to  10  and  one-half  Inches  and  shall  open 
from  the  top  only,  and  provide  an  emergency 
exit  at  least  0  x  22  Inches  Ail  expoeed  edges 
of  glass  shall  be  banded  Wlnd<jws  shall  be 
free  of  window  guards  or  bars  either  on  tbe 
Inside  or  outside. 

34    Windshields 

34  1.  The  glass  la  the  windshield  shall  be 
of  approved  safety  glass,  so  mounted  that  lu 
Identincatloii  mark  Is  legible  arul  of  a  qusilty 
>)f  liunlnated  glass  to  prevent  dlstortJaa  of 
view  In  any  direction  U  ahall  be  heat  ab- 
sorbent. It  shall  be  laminated  A3-1  Safety 
Glass  In  coQipllance  a-lth  U.S  Department 
of  Transportation  MVSS-  205. 

34  3  The  windshield  shall  be  large  enough 
to  permit  the  operator  to  see  the  highway 
clearly,  shall  be  slanted  to  reduce  glare,  and 
ahall  be  InsUilIed  between  front  corner  posts 
that  are  so  detilgned  and  located  as  to  afford 
a  minimum  jf  obstruction  to  the  operator's 
view  f)f  the  highway 

34  3  The  wind.shleld  shall  have  a  horlsontal 
gradient  band  starting  slightly  atx>ve  the  line 
of  the  operatur's  vision  and  gradually  de- 
creasing In  light  transmlB.<lon  to  20  percent 
or  leas  at  the  Uip  of  the  windshield,  in  ocm- 
pllaiK-e  with  U.S.  Departmefit  of  Transporta- 
tion UVS6-  206. 

35    WituUHieMi  wHper* 

85  1  Two  antomatlc.  Individually  powered. 
variable  speed  windshield  ■w.ipers  with  nor- 
glare  arms  snd  b!adef<  .shn'.l  clean  the  maxi- 
mum possible  arrii  of  the  windshield  Wind- 
shield w1j>eT  eqiilpment  shnll  meel  US  De- 
p.irti'vent  of  TYansportatlon  KfVB8-l<H. 

■!(!    Windshield  trasher 
36.1.   A   windshield   wa.sher  which   will  ef- 
fectively   clean    the   entire    area   covered    by 
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both  windshield  wlpiers  shall  he  provided 
Windshield  washer  equipment  shall  meet 
U.S     Department    ot    Transportation    MVS8- 

"nttnnr  KaqtmncKsr-rs 
37.  Air  elmmen 

37  1  The  bus  shall  be  equipped  with  an 
Adequate  on  bath,  dry  element,  or  equivalent 
type  air  cleaner  mounted  O'utslde  the  pas- 
senger compartment  The  air  cleaner  Installa- 
tion rtiall  be  tn  accordance  with  the  SAE 
Air  Cleaner  Test  Code  JT20a.  June   19C2 

.T8  AjIf'> 
38.1.  The  front  aiUe  or  other  type  of  sus- 
pension assembly  shall  be  of  suflclent  capac- 
ity at  ground  lo  support  that  portion  of  the 
load  as  would  be  Imposed  by  the  manufac- 
lurer's  ntaxtnaam  gri:es  vehicle  weight  rating 

38  J.  The  rear  aaie  shall  be  at  the  full  fioat- 
Uig  type.  Tttf  rear  suspension  a.saemhly  shall 
have  a  gross  weight  rating  at  ground  equal  tr> 
that  portion  of  tite  load  a.s  srouid  be  Imposed 
by  \Xi»  oianufaclurer  s  maxUnum  gross  ve- 
hicle. 

39    Brakes 

3a  1.  The  bus  shall  l>e  proTtdeH  with  at 
least  two  braking  systems  One  of  these  shsll 
be  the  servtoe  brake  system  which  shall  act 
directly  on  at  leeist  four  wheels.  Tl>e  other 
shall  be  the  parkli^  hralce  system,  with  a 
separate  means  of  appUcatloai  which  shall 
operate  dtraeUy  or  imtliecUy  on  at  least  twn 
wheels.  Bach  systeBB  ahaB  suflce  alone  to 
fctop  said  sefa«xil  bus  wtChln  a  proper  dlsrtanoe 
as  herein  deftaed.  If  such  systems  are  con- 
ikected,  eoostoloed.  or  have  any  part  In  cxxn- 
mon,  aueto  iyatenis  ahall  be  so  construeted 
that  a  failure  of  any  one  element  tbareof 
will  imA  lears  the  bus  without  brakes  acting 
directly  or  Indirectly  on  at  least  two  wbsels 
All  braking  systems  atiail  be  eceietnicted  and 
desigxied  so  as  to  i>ermlt  modnlated  oootrol 
of  brake  application  and  release  by  the  op- 
erator Xrom  the  iionaal  operating  position 
The  service  and  parking  brake  systems  slMll 
provide  at  least  three  brake  appllcatlana  am 
release  by  normal  method  after  lailurs  of 
the  source  of  energy. 

39.0.  The  servloe  brake  system  shall  be 
adequate  to  stop  the  bus  when  loaded  to  ttie 
omnufactursrs  gross  vahlele  weight  rating. 
within  twenty  oina  feet  from  a  speed  of 
twenty  mUea  per  hour  with  a  pedal  eSort  of 
7i  pouxMls.  The  servlee  brake  syaten  ahall 
be  so  arranged  as  to  provide  separate  syatants 
for  at  least  two  wbsels  and  so  rtsnigned  and 
constructed  that  rupture  or  leakage  type 
failure  of  any  single  pressure  component  of 
the  servloe  brake  system,  except  structural 
fRlliires  of  the  brake  master  cylinder  body. 
eflecUveness  Indicator  body,  or  other  bouatng 
common  to  the  dl'vlded  system  will  not  re- 
sult In  complete  loss  of  function  of  the  Ta- 
hlcle  brakes  when  fcM-oe  on  the  brake  pedal 
is  continued.  "Pressure  Compoi^nt"  mesnn 
any  internal  component  of  the  brake  master 
cylinder  or  master  cootrol  unit,  wheel  bralte 
cylinder,  brake  line,  brake  hose,  or  equiv- 
alent, except  vacuum  assist  componenta. 

39  3.  The  parking  brake  system  shall  be 
adequate  to  stop  the  vehicle  within  Afty  feet 
when  loaded  to  the  n^anufacturar'a  gross 
vehicle  weight  ratliig,  from  a  speed  of  DO 
NfPH  and  hold  the  loaded  vehicle  on  a  30' 
grade  despite  the  exhaustion  of  any  source 
of  energy  or  leakage  of  any  kind. 

39  4  Vehicles  having  full  compreased  air 
systems  or  compressed  air  over  hydraulic 
systems  shall  be  equipped  with  a  safety  valve 
to  protect  the  air  lyYtem  kfalnst  ezeesBlve 
air  preasurc.  an  lllomlnated  air  gauge  on  the 
instrument  panel  to  register  pressure  In  the 
air  system,  and  an  audible  Krw  prearore  In- 
dicator to  warn  the  operator  when  the  pres- 
sure falls  below  sixty  pounds  per  square  Inch. 

39  5  VetilHes  having  full  cotrpreeeed  air 
systems  or  raeuum  aotlvated  or  oompreesed 
air  over  hydraiUle  •ystems  shall  be  eqrrtpped 
with  a  check  valve  located  between  the  source 
of  supply  and  reservoir   which   oan   be  In- 


spected for  proper  operation  wlthotit  dis- 
connecting or  loosening  the  lines. 

89.6.  Buses  Qsing  vacuum  tn  the  operation 
of  ttie  brake  systems  ahall  be  eqritpp>ed  'with 
a  warning  signal  readtfy  audible  to  the  op- 
erator which  will  give  a  contltitiotM  ■wsrolng 
when  the  vacuum  in  the  system  arallable 
for  braking  to  eight  Inches  of  meiftmry  or 
lees  and  an  Ulumlnsted  gnsge  which  win  In- 
dicate to  the  operator  the  Inches  of  merrary 
available  for  the  operation  of  the  brakes. 

39  7.  Brake  lines  shall  be  protected  from 
ercesalTe  heat  and  Tlbratfon  and  be  eo  In- 
stalled as  to  prevent  chafing 

89.8  Brake  lining  meterlal  shall  meet  the 
mlnlmtnn  standards  of  the  Vehicle  Eqirtp- 
ment      Safety      CJommlsslon's       Regulation 

VE8C-3 

3»B  Brake  fliild  Installed  In  school  btis 
hydraulic  brake  systems  shall  conform  to 
the  VS.  Department  of  Transportation 
MV88-1  IfJ. 

39  10  Bach  brake  drum  or  rotor  shall  be 
permanently  and  plainly  marked  to  deaily 
Indicate  tn  leglMe  cast  or  stamped  legend 
the  maximum  safe  diameter  of  the  dram  or 
minimum  safe  thickness  of  the  rotor  be- 
yT>nd  which  It  mtist  not  be  worn  or  ma- 
chined, but  most  be  discarded 

40    Bumper,   front 

40.1.  The  front  bumper  shall  be  of  heavy 
duty  channel  ated  with  a  10  tii<:b  face, 
painted  bla4Jt.  and  shall  extend  to  protect 
the  outer  edgss  at  tJbe  fendssa.  It  shall  be 
of  suBd^t  strength  to  permit  pushing  an- 
other vehicle  of  eqxaU  gross  weight  wltiMnst 
dlstortlosi. 

41    Color 

41  1.  School  bus  body  Including  hood. 
cowl,  and  fenders  shall  be  painted  uniform 
color,  national  school  bus  ehronje.  acoordtng 
to  specifleatlons  avallaMe  from  Oeneral 
Services  Administration.  (Federal  Standard 
No   Wfia.  chrome  yellow  enamel  IVo   I34SS) 

41.2  ■Rear  bnnjper  and  lettering  shall  be 
black  (I^Kleral  Standard  Ifo.  5»Sa,  black 
enamel  Wo  ITOM) 

41.8  Body  trim.  If  used,  shall  'be  black 
f Federal  Standard  No  59Sa.  black  enamel 
No   170S81 

414  The  maxlumm  possible  glare  reduc- 
tion shall  be  provided  cm  hood  top.  Speciflea- 
tlons for  non-glare  should  be  lOCJ  at  60*  or 
28'-;    at  88*  Munsell  Vahie. 

42.  Drive  Mtmft 
42.1 .  each  segmeBt  of  the  drive  abaft  ahan 
be  equipped  wHh  a  suitable  guard  to  |irev«nt 
aocMent  or  mjury  In  the  event  of  Its  fracture 
or  dlseonnectkHi. 

43,  Exhaust  system  and  muffler 

43  1  The  exhaust  syatam  aball  include 
the  exhaust  manilold  and  gasketa.  imping 
leading  from  tbe  fiance  of  the  exhaust  mani- 
fold to  artd  ineltidlng  the  muAsr(s>.  Tbe 
syBteitt  afaall  not  ezteiMl  into  tbe  body  and 
shall  be  attached  to  the  chasala.  Tbm  tall 
pipe(s)  shall  be  of  non-flexible  It  gaxtge  steel 
or  equivalent  and  shall  extend  beyond  the 
rear  and  of  tbe  chaasls  (rams  but  not  beyond 
the  rear  limit  of  the  btmiper.  Tbe  eomptete 
eKhauM  ayatem  ntmil  be  Utlit  and  tree  from 
leaks  and  ataall  be  properly  Insulated  from 
the  eleetrleal  wlrinc  or  any  cotabaatlble  part 
of  the  boa  and  shall  not  paas  wtthln  twMve 
Inches  of  the  fuel  tank  or  Its  eonnectloiie 
tinlsM  a  sulUble  heat  bafBe  Is  Inatalled  be- 
tween the  exhaust  syatem  and  fust  tank 
No  part  ot  tbe  exhaivt  syatem  shall  paas 
within  twelve  tnehea  of  any  flexible  brake 
line  or  hoee.  Tlie  exhaust  systena  noise  level 
shall  not  exceed  196  sonss  as  B»aauied  by 
Beranek  Arcnoar — ATA  Kqttlvalent  Tone 
kfethod.  The  stae  of  the  pipes  ha  tbe  wxhaust 
system  shall  not  be  redwoad  after  tbey  leave 
tbe  engine  manifold. 

44.  rmrne 

44  I.  Ths  ohsssls  Q-ame  ahall  extend  at 
least  to  ths  rear  edge  ot  tlte  rear  body  erase 


member  Alteration  to  length  of  the  frame 
may  be  made  only  behind  the  rear  haagere 
of  the  rear  springs  and  SliaB  not  be  for  tbe 
purpoas  of  extending  tbe  wheel  beat  Any 
alterations  to  the  trams  maiy  be  made  only 
when  dsaigned  and  gtwranteed  by  the  orig- 
inal chassis  or  body  manxifactuier 
4S.  rtiet  gpttem  am.d  tank 

45  1  Fuel  tank  shall  have  minimum  ca- 
pacity of  30  galkws  and  be  mounted  dlrectly 
on  right  side  of  <  hsesii  fraaae,  filled  and 
vented  entirely  outside  body. 

45  2  Tank  shall  conform  to  section  393  65. 
aubsectloos  \,i)  through  ig)  and  iij  of  Mo- 
tor Carrier  Safety  RegiHatlonB,  with  refer- 
ence to  materlAl  and  metbod  of  construction; 
fitting  design  (s)  and  locations.  Oil  pipe  de- 
sign, air  and  safety  vents;  pressure  relief; 
and  drop  tests,  rupture  spillage  restrictions, 
and  safety  vent. 

45.3.  Fnel  filter  with  replaceable  element 
shall  be  instaUad  between  fuel  tank  and  ear- 
btnetor. 

4S4  Fuel  tank  fittings  or  lines,  shall  not 
extend  above  top  of  chaasls  frame  rail  Fuel 
llnee  shall  be  mounted  to  obtain  maximum 
possible  protection  from  chaasls  frame 

45  5  If  tank  stees  other  than  SO  ganon.s 
are  supplied,  location  of  front  of  tank  and 
filler  spout  must  remain  as  specified 

46  Heater  connection 

46  1  Each  beater  Installation  shall  Include 
two  shut  off  valves. 

47.  Harm 
47.1.  Two  suitable  boms  providing  an  au- 
dible waminf  at  a  distance  of  300  feet  to 
otber  highway  nsers  shall  be  ooavenletitly 
eontrolled  from  the  op>erat«r's  seated  poel- 
tlocv 

49   Ifnttion  ioe* 

48.1  A  lock,  key  or  other  device  to  prt'vem 
the  vehicle  from  being  set  In  motion  or  Its 
engine  started  by  unauthorised  persona,  or 
otherwise,  contrary  to  the  win  of  the  owner 
or  person  in  charge  thereof,  shall  be  pro- 
vided. 

49   Tnatruments 

49  1.  Ttx-t  bus  abaU  be  equlfiped  with  the 
following  non-glare  tUuminated  UiStrunMatE 
and  gauges  mounted  for  easy  malntenanoe 
and  repair  azid  In  such  a  nianner  thai  each 
i&  clearly  visible  to  the  seated  operator. 

SpeedooQster; 

fttel  gauge. 

oU  pressurs  gauge, 

water  temperature  gauge; 

ammeter  with  graduated  charge  and  dis- 
charge, capable  at  100  ampere  current  indi- 
cation; 

upper  beam  headlamp  indicator; 

air  pressure  at  vacuum  gauge,  where  air  or 
vacuum  brakes  are  used,  with  low  energy 
supply  warning  sjnstesn, 

o«lonke(er;  and 

voitAieter  wit^  graduated  scale. 
50  SAorfc  ebsorberi 

50.1.  Two  front  and  two-rssj'  double-act- 
ing shock  absorbers  of  sufficient  capacity 
shall  be  provided. 

it.  Spn%f» 

51.1.  Springs  shall  be  capable  at  supportlnfr 
tfaetr    dealgned    share   of    tbe    vehicle    groee 
weight  with  provlsioB  to  permit  eoDtinued  ve- 
hicle operation  In  the  event  of  aprtng  failure. 
iZ.  Storing  fear 

62.1.  Tbe  stserlng  gear  ataall  provide  aafe 
and  aocurate  parfonaanoe  at  mewlmiim  load 
and  speed  aiid  ahaU  be  aasay  adjwtsd.  Only 
ehaages  approved  by  the  ctisfts  laaDufae- 
turer  afaall  be  permitted 

53.  Tirt* 

&a.l    Kew  tires  of  sood  quality  luad  proper 
alas  and  ply  ratuag  enmiae— — *e  wtth  < 
als  manufacturer^ 
lag  abaU  be  pri.ivldad. 
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S4.  Vndercoating 
B4.1.  Kntlr*  ondarald*  of  body,  front  fend- 
«n.  floor  wmabtn  »iul  tka»  pancla  below 
floor  l«Til  ibAU  be  oo*te<l  with  »  Ore-rMletaat 
oiMleraoAUiiff  nwterUl.  applied  by  tbe  aprmy 
»«>et>K)d  for  tbe  purpoae  of  ■oellng.  iiiaul«lln« 
and  reduoloc  oxldMton  and  tlte  nolee  level. 

55.  H^indt/iiebt    iptper   and    toattier   connec- 
tions 
U.l.  There  atuUl  be  adequate  provision  for 
Wlndableld  wipers  and  waaber. 

KUBCTKICAh  STBTUC   BCQtnSXMKNTB 

56.  Battery 
Se.l.  The  etorace  battery  ahall  be  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  supply  aU  electrical  require- 
menta.  and  Bhall  be  of  raUng  not  leaa  than 
70  amperv  houn.  at  13  votta.  measured  at 
a  ao-hour  rate. 

57.  Generator  or  alternator 
S7.1.  The  generator  or  alternator  with  rec- 
U£er  ahall  have  a  m^^im^im  output  of  at 
leaet  63  amperea  (In  accordance  with  SAB 
rating)  with  a  minimum  charging  of  30  am- 
perea at  manufacturer's  reoommended  eo^ue 
Idle  speed  (la-voit  system),  and  ah&U  be 
ventilated  and  valt««e  ooatrolled  and.  If  neo- 
eaaary,  current-controlled,  and  shall  be  ca- 
pable of  supplying  all  electrical  require- 
ments. Dual  belt  drive  ahall  be  used  with 
generator  or  alternator. 

55.  tamps  and  signals 
Ml    The  Inatallaaon  of  all  exterior  lampe 
and    signals   shall    be    In   oomfomutnce   with 
ciirrent  requirements  of  V B.  Depnirtment  of 
Transportation  MV8S-108. 

58.2.  At  least  two  beadlampe  of  the  sealed- 
beam  type,  with  at  least  one  ( 1 1  headlamp 
on  ecMxh  side  of  the  front  of  the  bus  shall 
be  provided  Ttie  bus  shall  be  equipped  with 
a  beam  Indicator,  which  ahall  be  lighted 
whenever  the  uppermoat  distribution  of  light 
from  the  beadlampa  Is  In  use  and  shall  ao>t 
otherwise  be  lighted.  Said  Indicator  shall 
be  so  designed  and  located  that  when  lighted 
It  wUl  be  readUy  visible  without  glare  to  the 
operator  The  headlampa  ahaU  be  located  at 
a  height  of  not  more  than  fifty-four  (M) 
Inches  nor  less  than  twenty-four  (34)  inches 
when  measured  from  the  center  of  the  lamp 
to  the  level  ground  upon  which  the  unloaded 
bus  stands. 

68.3.  TWO  red  tall  lampa  mounted  on  the 
rear  with  centers  not  leas  than  forty  Incbea 
nor  more  than  fifty  inches  above  the  surface 
on  whloh  the  unloaded  bus  rests  and  as  far 
apart  laterally  as  practical  shall  be  provided. 
The  light  produced  shall  be  plainly  visible 
at  night  ttom  a  distance  of  500  feet  and  they 
ahall  be  wired  for  Illumination  with  the 
headlamps. 

M.4.  Two  red.  seven  Inch  st<3p  lampe 
mounted  on  the  rear  as  high  as  jjractloal  but 
below  the  window  line  with  centers  as  far 
apart  laterally  as  practical  but  not  leas  than 
tliree  feet  ahall  be  inatalled  Their  light  shall 
be  of  an  intensity  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
Class  A  turn  signal  lampo  as  estabUalied  by 
SAZ  Standard  J58«b  of  June  iSCfl,  and  shall 
be  plainly  visible  from  a  distance  of  500  feet 
They  ahall  be  actuated  upon  the  Initial  ap- 
ptioatlon  of  the  service  brake 

58.5.  School  Bus  Alternately  FlaalUriR  Sig- 
nal liunpa — Each  school  bus  shall  be 
equipped  with  one  of  the  following  aysteois 

68.5.1.  Pour  red  signal  lamfw  designed  to 
conform  to  3AJ£  Standard  J887,  School  Bus 
Red  Signal  Lampe'.  July  1964.  and  installed 
In  accordance  with  that  standard,   or 

58  5.3  Four  red  signal  lamps  designed  to 
oonform  to  SAE  standard  J887,  •  School  Bus 
aed  Signal  Lamps".  July  1984.  and  four 
amber  signal  lamps  designed  to  conform  to 
that  standard,  except  for  their  color,  and 
except  that  their  candlepower  shall  oe  at 
least  3  and  ',  tlme«  that  specified  for  red 
signal  lamps  Both  red  and  amber  lamps 
shall  be  Installed  In  accordance  with  8AE 
Staiidard  J887.  except  that:  Each  amber  sig- 
nal lamp  shaU  be  located  near  each  red 
Signal  lamp,  at  the  same  level,  but  closer  to 
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the  vertical  centerllne  of  the  bus;  and  that 
the  system  shall  be  wired  ao  that  the  amber 
signal  lampa  ar«  actlvatad  only  by  manual 
or  door  oparation.  and.  If  aoUvatad,  are  auto- 
matically deactivated  and  the  red  algnal 
lampa  automaUcally  activated  when  the  bus 
entrance  door  Is  opened. 

58J.3.  The  odor  In  aU  UghUng  equipment 
covered  by  this  standard  shall  be  In  ao- 
oordance  with  SAE  Stiuulard  JSTSa.  April 
1965.  "Color  SpeclflcaUona  for  Electric  Slg- 
ual  Ligiitlng  Devices". 

58.5  4.  These  lampa  ahall  be  aealed  bsam 
of  at  least  5  and  Vi  Inchas  In  diameter  and 
in  each  case  eqiUdlstant  from  the  center  and 
on  the  saaie  horlaontal  level.  r.^inp  faces 
ahall  be  true  In  the  vertical  and  horlaootaJ 
axes  when  the  bus  Is  on  level.  Tbla  ahall 
be  In  oompllance  with  US  Department  of 
TranaportatloQ  MV8&-loe 

S8.SiS  Other  devices  for  controlling  the 
signal  lamps  shaU,  (A)  turn  off  the  lampa  at 
the  discretion  of  the  opermtor.  (B)  turn  on 
the  lamps  when  the  service  door  Is  closed. 
(C)  alternately  flash  the  lamps  at  80  to  130 
cycles  per  minute  and  (D)  warn  the  operator 
when  any  of  the  signal  lamps  are  Inoperative. 
Maximum  brlghtnaae  abaU  be  attained  In 
each  cycle  of  flashing.  Audible  or  visual  Indi- 
cation that  the  signals  are  flashing  shall  be 
provided. 

68.5  8.  Hoods  with  a  minimum  thlckncM 
of  30-gauge  steel  ahall  be  securely  fastened 
to  the  lamp  housing.  They  ahall  extend  at 
least  five  Inches  In  front  of  the  lens  and  from 
the  vertical  centerllne  of  the  lampe  shall 
measure  80  dsgrees  along  the  perimeter  from 
each  side  of  the  center,  with  the  centerllne 
of  the  hood  coinciding  with  the  top  of  the 
vertical  centerllne  of  the  lamp  housing. 

58.5.7  The  area  around  the  lens  of  alter- 
nately flashing  signal  lamps  and  extending 
outward  approximately  3  inches  and  the 
hoods  ahall  be  painted  black.  In  installation 
where  there  Is  no  flat  vertical  portion  of  the 
body  immediately  surrounding  the  entire 
lens  of  the  lamps,  a  circular  or  square  band 
of  black  approximately  3  Inchee  wide,  imme- 
diately below  and  to  both  sides  of  the  lens 
ahall  be  painted  on  the  body  or  the  roof  area 
against  which  the  signal  lampw  are  seen 

58.6  Two  red  clearance  lamps  on  the  rear 
and  two  amber  clearance  lamps  on  the  front 
shall  be  mounted  as  high  as  practical  on  the 
permanent  structure  of  the  bus  to  Indicate 
Its  extreme  width.  Two  aide  marker  lamps, 
amber  at  the  front  and  red  at  the  rear  shall 
t)e  mounted  on  each  side  of  the  bus  Three 
red  Identification  lamps  ahall  be  mounted 
on  the  same  level  not  more  than  eight  Inches 
apart  in  the  center  rear  of  the  body  as  high 
as  practical,  and  three  amber  Identification 
lamps  shall  be  likewise  mounted  in  the  cen- 
ter front  of  the  body 

587  The  rear  register  number  shall  be 
Illuminated  by  a  white  light  so  as  to  be 
plainly  legible  at  80  feet  during  periods  of 
darkness.  The  registration  plate  lamps  shall 
be  so  wired  as  to  be  lighted  whenever  the 
headlamps  are  lighted. 

58.8.  Interior  lampe  shall  adeqttately  il- 
luminate the  entire  aisle,  emergency  pas- 
sageway and  step  well 

58  9  Class  A  turn  signal  lampa  shall  be 
provided,  and  shall  meet  SAE  Standard 
J575d,  August  1967.  Tliese  signals  shall  be 
independent  units  and  be  equipped  with  a 
four-way  flashing  of  the  turn  signal  lamps 
when  needed  as  a  vehicular  trafllc  har.ard 
warning  Plush  mounted  •'armored  '  type 
amber  clearance  lampe  with  a  minimum  of  4 
oandlepower  each  shall  be  mounted  on  the 
sides  of  the  body  at  approximately  seat 
level  rub  rail  height  Just  to  the  rear  of  the 
Bervlce  door  on  tlie  rtght  side,  and  approxi- 
mately opposite  the  operator's  seat  on  Uie 
left  side  They  are  to  be  ooifnected  to  func- 
tion   with    the   regular   turn  signal   lamps 

58  10  Back  up  lamps  shall  be  provided  and 
sliall  conform  to  SAE  Standard  J593b.  May 
!9ee  or  SAE  Standard  JS93c  February  1968 
In  acoordanc*  with  US  Department  of 
Trmu<p  irtation  MVSH   108 


59.  Wiring 

59  1.  All  wiring  abaU  oonXonn  to  the  cm. 
rent  standards  of  tba  SAJE. 

59.3.  Wiring  ahall  be  arranged  In  at  least 
nine  regular  clrcuiu  as  follows : 

A  Head,  tall,  stop  (brake)  and  Instrumena 
panel  lamp. 

B.  Clearance  lamps  and  Wep  well  lamos 

C.  Dome  lampe. 
D   Starter  motor. 

E    Ignition  and  emergency  door  signal 

F    Turn  signal  lamps. 

O.  Alternately  flashing  signal  lamp* 

H    Horn. 

I    Heater  and  Defroster. 

Any  of  the  above  oombinatlon  drctUta 
may  be  subdivided  Into  Independent  oir- 
cults.  Whenever  possible,  all  other  electrical 
functions  (sandera.  electric- type  wlndahleM 
wipers,  heaters  and  defrowters)  ahall  b«  pro- 
vided wltn  independent  and  property  pro- 
tected clrcuiu.  Each  body  circuit  ahall  b« 
coded  by  number  or  letter*  at  4  Inch  Inter- 
vals or  by  color  The  oode  shall  appear  on  a 
diagram  of  the  drculU  In  a  readily  acoeaalMs 
location. 

598.  A  separate  fuse  or  circuit  breaker 
ahall  be  provided  for  each  circuit  requbM 
under  SecUon  58.3  except  starter  rnotsv  and 
ignition  circuits.  ^^ 

59  4  All  wires  within  tbs  body  shall  b* 
lnsulat«l  and  prot*ct«l  by  oovaring  of  fl. 
brous  loom  (or  equivalent)  which  will  pro- 
tect them  from  external  damage  and  mini- 
mise dangers  from  short  elrculU.  Wheaevw 
wires  pass  through  body  or  chsssU  mambara. 
additional  protection  In  the  form  or  a  gram. 
met  or  other  appropriate  type  of  Inacrt  rtta» 
be  provided. 

69.6.  Wires  not  encloaed  within  the  body 
shall  be  fastened  securely  at  Intervals  of  not 
more  than  18  inches.  All  joints  ahall  be  aol- 
dered  or  Joined  by  equally  effective  connae- 
tors. 

69.6.  Two  extra  fuses  for  each  slae  of  fuss 
used  on  the  bus  shall  be  conveniently  motint* 
ed  in  the  bus  body. 

&e7.  The  chassis  manufacturer  ahall  In- 
stall a  readily  accessible  electrical  terminal 
so  that  the  body  and  chassis  electrical  load 
can  t>e  Indicated  through  a  chassis  ammeter 
without  dismantling  or  disassembling  tba 
chassis  component.  The  chassis  wiring  ayt- 
tem  to  terminal  shall  have  a  minimum  100- 
ampere  capacity.  The  chassis  ammeter  and 
wiring  shall  be  compatible  with  generating 
capacity,  and  the  ammeter  shall  l>e  capable 
of  indicating  a  continuous  draw  of  100  am- 
p«Te» 

CQUIPMXNT  KCQrnXMCNTa 

to  Fire  ejtinffutshers 
60  1  The  bus  shall  be  equipped  with  at 
least  one  pressurized,  dry  chemical-type  fire 
extinguisher,  mounted  In  the  extlnguiahsr 
manufacturer's  bracket  of  automotive  type, 
and  located  In  the  operator's  compartment  In 
full  view  of  and  readily  accessible  to  the  op- 
erator A  pressure  gauge  shall  be  so  mounted 
on  the  extinguisher  as  t.o  be  easily  read  with- 
out removing  the  extinguisher  from  Its 
mounted  position 

B0.2  The  fire  extinguisher  shall  be  of  5  lb. 
'6  pound)  capacity  and  of  a  t>-pe  approved  by 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories.  Inc  .  with  a 
raring  of  not  less  than  10-B  C  The  operating 
mechanism  shall  be  sealed  with  a  type  of  seal 
that  will  not  Interfere  with  use  of  the  Are 
extinguisher 

61     Ftm:    Aid    KU 

61.1  TTie  bus  Bhall  carry  a  tirsl-ald  kit  re- 
movable and  readily  Ideutlflable,  mounted  in 
full  view  and  In  an  accessible  place  in  the 
operator's  compartment,  the  contents  of 
which  ahall  Include  but  not  limited  to  the 
following: 

4  Inch  bandage  compress.  1  package. 

3  Inch  bandage  compress.  1  package. 

I  inch  adhesive  compress,  3  packagas. 

40  Inch  trlaiiKu'ar  banlaije  with  2  ..afety 
pins.  1  package. 

Wire  splint.  1  package. 

Tourniquet.  1  packa^o 
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S2.   Warning  Deiices  for  Disabled   Vehicle 

63  1,  At  least  two  red  cloth  flags  not  leaa 
than  twelve  Inches  square  with  a  means  for 
mounting  for  use  In  warning  traffic  In  event 
of  prolonged  stops  on  the  highway  shall  be 
provided.  At  least  three  red  electric  lanterns 
or  red  emergency  reflectors  which  meet  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Sfvfety 
Standards  sliall  be  provided. 

63.  Wheel  Chocks 
63.1.  One  pair  of  wheel  chocks  meeting  cur- 
rent SAE  Standards  shall  be  located  In  the 
forward  portion  of  the  vehicle  readily  acces- 
sible to  the  operator. 

64.  Locked  Compartment 

64  1.  Fire  extinguisher,  first  aid  kit.  warning 
devices,  and  wheel  chocks  may  be  stored 
under  lock  and  key  provided  that  the  locking 
device  is  connected  with  an  automatic  audi- 
ble warning  signal  to  notify  the  operator  of 
the  locked  conipariment  when  the  Ignition 
is  turned  on. 


INTRODUCTION  OV  "VOLUNTARY 
UNIVERSAL  HEALTH  BENEFITS 
ACT  OP  1971" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr  D.\nielsoni  is 
recognized  for  30  mlnute.s 

Mr  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  lAyin^;  out  a  com- 
prehensive new  approach  to  national 
health  lnsiiran(».  It  provides  for  utiliza- 
tion of  current  private  insurance  mech- 
anisms and  •  sliding  scale  of  Federal 
subiildy  to  purchase  or  help  purchase 
coverage  on  th£  basis  of  an  individual's 
ability  to  pay. 

There  are  some  decidedly  new  wrinkles 
in  this  proposal  not  found  in  other  plans 
that  have  been  put  forth,  and  it  is  de- 
signed to  attract  a  broad  ranpe  of  sup- 
port from  both  the  public  and  the  medi- 
cal profession.  This  bill  has  been  worked 
out  in  conjunction  with  the  California 
Medical  Association,  second  largest  State 
medical  society  in  the  Nation  with  more 
than  25,000  members,  and  it  has  full 
CMA  endorsement 

Li  a  sense,  the  plan  is  patterned  after 
the  Federal  employeee  health  benefits 
program  in  that  uniform  national  levels 
of  benefits  would  be  established,  super- 
vised by  Federal  and  State  offices  to  In- 
sure that  prescribed  benefits  were  being 
provided.  Those  persons  at  low  income 
levels  would  pay  nothing,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  would  determine 
annually  the  level  of  Income  necessary  to 
qualify  a  family  for  the  full  subsidy. 

Participation  in  this  health  plan  would 
remain  voluntary,  with  full  coverage  of 
medical  costs  for  persons  with  low  in- 
come, and  an  inverse  sliding  scale  of 
coverage  of  costs  related  to  the  percent- 
age of  insurance  premiums  paid  by  the 
government.  The  minimum  coverage  al- 
lowable under  any  plan  woukl  take  care 
of  75  percent  of  medical  ooata,  but  a 
ratio  would  be  established  whereby  the 
percentage  of  costs  covered  would  In- 
crease in  direct  proportion  to  the  larger 
subsidies  allowed  for  those  persons  at 
lower  Income  lerela. 

This  plan  wooid  not  eliminate  medi- 
care, already  established  for  p«raons  over 
65.  but  it  would  replace  the  current  medi- 
caid program  vhich  provides  health  car* 
for  [>er8ons  on  welfare.  It  does.  boweTer, 
provide  for  a  joint  study  by  the  Secretary 


of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  US  Civil  Service  Commissiai  re- 
garding the  potential  relationship  be- 
tween thi.s  benefit  program  and  the  medi- 
care program,  the  results  and  recommen- 
dations from  which  would  be  submitted 
to  Congress. 

The  bill  also  makes  provision  that 
catastrophic  coverage  be  included  in  the 
health  plans,  recommends  certificatioc  of 
an  facilities,  includes  provision  for  peer 
re\^ew,  provides  for  a  study  of  malprac- 
tice liability,  and  would  establish  Na- 
tional and  State  advisory  councils  for  set- 
ting standards  and  regulations. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  flexibilit:'  in 
tliis  bill  in.sofar  as  income  levels,  bene- 
fits provided,  and  the  amoimt  of  premium 
paid  by  the  Government  are  concerned. 
The  flexibility  extends  to  the  patient  in 
choosing  his  own  physician,  and  to  doc- 
tors in  delivering  services. 

PtTRPOSE    AND    FaoVISIOVS    QT    Bn.L 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  make 
it  possible  for  ever>'  mdivldiial  In  the 
United  States  to  obtato  comprehensive 
medical  and  hospitalization  insurance  of 
his  choice,  designed  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive level  of  care  regardless  of  prior 
medical  history  and  on  a  giiaranteed  re- 
newable basis. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  be  amended  by  the  addition  of 
a  new  title — title  XX,  volimtary  health 
care  insurance — including  the  following 
pro\'isions : 

ADMIHISTRATION 

The  title  would  be  administered  by  the 
US.  Civil  Scr\'ice  Comnussion.  An  11- 
member  National  Advisory  Medical 
Council  would  be  created  to  prescribe 
general  regulations,  to  establi^  mini- 
mum Federal  standards  regarding  qu£ili- 
fled  insurance  pohdes,  to  provide  pro- 
grams for  maintaining  quality  care,  and 
to  review  the  effectlVMiess  of  the  program 
annually  A  State  advisory  medical  coun- 
cil would  be  created  in  each  State  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  the  requirements 
and  objectives  erf  the  program. 

KLICIBrUTT 

Participation  in  the  health  c^an  would 
be  voluntary,  and  available  to  individ- 
uals. Existing  health  insurance  plans  that 
meet  certain  requirements  would  be  of- 
fered by  qualified  carriers,  and  mdivid- 
uals — and  their  families — wotdd  choose 
tlie  plan  and  the  level  of  benefits  best 
suited  to  their  needs. 

PATMXNT 

Full  payment  of  prenuums  on  a  quali- 
fied health-care  insurance  pt^cy  for  per- 
sons of  low  income  would  be  by  vouch- 
er— health  insurance  certlflcates — figur- 
ing adequate  health  protection  for  those 
imable  to  pay  for  it.  Other  perscms  could 
elect  to  use  vouchers  In  partial  payment 
of  premiums — in  relaticm  to  their  in- 
come level — or  to  ap^ly  the  amount  of 
their  fully  paid  premium  as  a  credit 
aeainst  their  Federal  Izicame  tax  liability. 


The  services  cov«*d  by  this  plan  in- 
clude: Professional  medical  services,  sur- 
gical serriees,  hospital  services,  extended 
care  aervicee,  home  health  and  out- 
patient rehabilitatioD  services,  ambu- 
Ismcs  services,  prosthetic  aids,  drugs  pre- 
scribed on   an  outpatient  basis,   dental 


care.    Provision    is    made  that   benefits 

claimed   imder    tiiis    title  shall   not   be 

duplicated    tmder    other  federally    fi- 
nanced programs. 

PBEB     RCVIKW 

Responsibility  for  review  of  health 
services  is  placed  on  the  medical  pro- 
fession, utilizing  current  structures  of 
organized  medicine  to  assure  delivery  of 
quality  care  that  conforrrLS  to  physician- 
established  professional  standards. 

EXPERIMENTATION 

In  administering  this  title,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  encourage  ex- 
perimentation and  the  development  of 
iimovative  methods  in  regard  to  botli 
the  organization  and  the  delivery  of 
health  care. 

MALPRACTICE 

Provisions  are  included  for  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  malpractice  Uability, 
and  the  findings  reported  to  Congress. 

JCXOICAKK    AND     M^ICAID 

The  bill  repeals  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act — medicaid — and  calls 
for  a  study  and  report  of  the  potential 
interreiation&hip  between  title  XVni 
and  this  title  -with  recommendations  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

DrrTESEWcx    raoic    othes    proposals 

The  comprehensive  scope  of  medical 
benefits  distinguishes  my  proposal  from 
many  of  the  bills  designed  to  provide  na- 
tional health  insurance  Outpatient 
drugs,  dentistr>'.  and  acute  psychiatiic 
care  are  Included  in  a  bro«d  range  of  in- 
and  out-patient  ser\-ices. 

Administration  of  the  program  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  unique  to  my 
bill.  The  proven  record  of  the  Commis- 
sion ta  administering  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefits  program  provide  a 
good  exalnple  lor  the  administration  of 
a  national  health  insurance  program. 

Another  feature  of  vc\\  proposal  is  the 
medical  compacent  of  cost-of-living 
budgets.  This  allows  for  Federal  financ- 
ing based  on  regional  cost-of-living  fac- 
t<H^  which  would  be  updated  periodically. 
In  tills  way  varying  costs  of  medical  serv- 
ices in  different  areas  and  at  different 
times  are  takoi  into  consideration 

Review  of  the  medicare  program  and 
its  potential  interrelationship  with  the 
comprehensive  benefits  of  ray  bill,  as 
called  for  In  this  proposal,  will  hopefully 
result  in  the  upgrading  of  benefits  re- 
ceived by  medicare  beneficiaries  or  the 
development  of  an  integrated  and  more 
adequate  program.  There  is  no  specified 
age  factor,  and  persons  over  65  could  opt 
lot  the  benefits  of  my  proposal  if  thev 
prove  greater  than  those  they  currently 
receive  imder  medicare 

The  plan,  in  regard  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  manpower  needed  for  health- 
care deliver^'  has  a  number  of  advantages 
and  does  not  favor  one  form  of  delivery 
over  another.  It  encourages  experimenta- 
tion and  innovatton,  as  well. 

The  comprehendv*  coverage  I  propose 
does  not  create  a  gap  between  basic  ben- 
efit insurance  and  catastrophic  coverage 
which  would  require  an  individual  to 
^ther  aubacribe  to  supplemental  private 
instiraoce  or  to  risk  bankruptcy. 

A  chart  compftflng  this  bill  with  the 
three  other  major  plans  introduced  fol- 
lows : 
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NKZD  rOR  IICAI  ril  CAXX 

Much  has  already  been  said  about  the 
need  for  adequate  health  care  in  our 
rnuntry.  I  would  underscore  three  key 
factors  tliat  seem  to  me  essential  In  de- 
termlnmg  the  shape  of  a  national  health 
msurance  program  quality,  accessibility, 
and  cost.  If  we  can  enact  legislation  that 
will  provide  the  American  people  with 
quality  health  care  services,  accessible 
to  everyone  and  with  assurance  of  rea- 
sonable costs  we  will  have  served  the 
public  well. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  11361 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  medical  and  hospital  care 
through  a  voluntary  system  of  compre- 
henalve  health  care  coverage  Including  all 
of  the  essential  elements  of  such  care,  with 
the  protection  offered  being  financed  in  full 
for  low-income  persons  through  the  Is- 
suance of  certificates  and  In  part  for  other 
persons  through  the  Issuance  of  certificates 
or  the  aUowance  of  tax  credits,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  effective  utilization  and  peer  re- 
view with  respect  to  services  rendered  un- 
der such  system. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repretentatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conf/ress  assembled, 

SHORT    TTTL* 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Voluntary  Universal  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1971". 

riMDINCS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PT7RPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  flndB— 

(1)  that  the  resources  of  many  Individuals 
and  families  are  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  Illness,  and  there  Is  a  consider- 
able variation  In  the  adequacy  of  the  health 
protection  plans  which  are  currently  avail- 
able to  assist  them; 

12)  that  coverage  under  voluntary  health 
Insurance  Is  an  appropriate  means  of  insur- 
ing against  such  expenses  In  that,  through 
competition.  Incentives  are  provided  for  the 
lowering  of  health  care  costs,  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Innovations  In  the  delivery  of  health 
care,  and  the  maintenance  of  quality  health 
oare; 

(3)  that  health  Insurance  protection  for 
all  persons,  including  universal  acceeslblUty 
and  availability,  Is  a  desirable  national  ob- 
jective; 

(4)  that  voluntary  health  Insurance  pro- 
tection. Including  catastrophic  coverage, 
should  be  made  available  to  all  residents  of 
the  United  States  regardless  of  their  previous 
medical  history;  and 

(6)  that  It  is  in  the  public  Interest  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment to  Individuals  who  se«>k  the  protecUon 
of  Insurance  against  the  expenses  of  illness. 

(b)  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  make 
It  possible  for  every  Individual  In  the  United 
States  to  obtain  comprehensive  medical  and 
bospltallzatlon  Insurance  of  his  choice  which 
Is  designed  to  provide  a  comprehensive  level 


fits  under  which  any  eligible  beneficiary  who 
Is  a  person  of  low  Income  may  be  issued  a 
health  Insurance  certificate  to  be  used  In 
full  payment  of  the  premium  on  a  qualified 
healUi  care  insurance  pcillcy  covering  hln«elf 
and  his  dependent  t)eneflrlarles,   and 

"(2)  a  program  (set  forth  In  section  2004) 
under  which  any  other  eligible  beneficiary 
may  reduce  the  cost  of  health  protection  for 
hlnutelf  and  his  dependent  beneficiaries  by 
means  of  a  health  Insurance  certificate  to  be 
used  In  partial  payment  of  the  premium  on 
a  quallfl.<l  health  care  Insurance  policy  cov- 
ering himself  and  such  t>eneficlarles  or,  at 
his  election,  by  means  of  a  Federal  Income 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  such  premium. 

"administration    or    BENEFrr    PROGRAMS 

"Sec  2002.  (a)  This  title,  and  the  benefit 
programs  established  by  this  title,  shall  l>e 
administered  by  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Commission) .  In  accordance  with  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  It  under  section 
2012  and  with  the  advice  and  assistance  ol 
the  National  Medical  Advisory  CouncU  es- 
tablished   under   section    2015. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  designate  In 
each  State  an  Individual  or  agency  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  State  designee'  for 
such  State)  who  shall  have  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  this  title,  and  the 
l>eneflt  programs  established  by  this  title.  In 
such  State.  In  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Commission  under 
section  2012  and  with  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  the  State  Advisory  Medical  Coun- 
cil established  for  such  State  under  section 
2016. 

"BENErrr  program  for  low-income  persons 

"Sec.  3003.  (a)  Every  eligible  beneficiary 
who  Is  a  person  of  low  Income  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  2C06)  with  respect  to 
any  benefit  year  shall,  upon  application  made 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b).  be  Issued  by 
the  Commission  a  health  Insurance  certifi- 
cate of  entitlement  which  may  be  applied  In 
full  payment  of  the  premium  on  a  qualified 
health  care  Insurance  policy  covering  hlm- 
selT  and  his  dependent  beneficiaries  (If  any) 
for  such  year. 

"(b)  An  eligible  beneficiary's  application 
for  a  health  insurance  certificate  of  entitle- 
ment shall  be  made.  In  accordance  with  the 
regulations  prescrlt>ed  by  the  Commission 
under  Aectlon  2012.  through  the  State  des- 
ignee for  the  State  of  his  re.sldence  Such 
application  shall  be  filed  at  such  place  and 
in  such  manner  and  form,  and  contain  such 
Information,  as  may  be  provided  for  In  such 
regulations,  and  shall   Include — 

■■(  1 )  his  name,  address,  date  of  birth,  social 
security  account  numt>er.  and  marital  status. 
and  the  name,  address,  date  of  birth,  and 
social  security  account  numi>er  of  his  spouse 
IT  any; 

"(2)  the  Identification  number  of  the  car- 
rier under  whose  qualified  health  protection 
plan  he  has  chosen  to  be  covered; 

"(3)  the  name,  address,  date  of  birth,  so- 
cial security  account  number,  marital  status, 
and  relationship  of  each  of  his  dependents  for 


of   care    regardless    of    pnor    medical    history      whom  coverage  under  such  plan  Is  claimed 
a  _  ^^^ 


and  on  a  guaranteed  renewable  basla 

VOUTNTART    HEALTH    CARE    INSURANCE    FINANCED 
BT  INSURANCE  CERTIFICATE.S  OR  TAX  CREDrrS 

Sec.  3  (a)  The  SoclaJ  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followLng  new  title : 

••nrUC    XX— VOLUNTARY    HEALTH    CARE 

IN8UR.VNCE 

"establishment    of    benefit    programs 

"Sec  2001  In  order  to  make  H  possible  for 
every  Individual  In  the  United  States  to  ob- 
tain comprehensive  me<llcal  and  hoepitallza- 
tlon  insurance  of  his  choice,  tliere  Is  hereby 
eotabUshed — 

"(1)  a  program  (set  forth  In  section  2003) 
of  comprehensive  hospital  and  medical  b«n»- 


'(4)  his  gross  Income  and  Federal  Income 


tax  UabUlty,  together  with  that  of  hla  spouse      P^^f*^^ 


benefits  of  this  section  rather  than  the  bene, 
fits  of  sectlrm  2003.  shall  at  his  election—  " 

"(1)  be  allowed  a  credit  against  his  Fed- 
eral income  tax  liability  (fur  the  taxable 
year  In  whleh  such  benefit  year  begins)  «« 
provided  by  section  40  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954;  or 

"(2)  be  issued  by  the  Oommlasloa.  upon 
application  made  as  provided  In  section 
2003(b)  .  a  health  Insurance  certificate  of  en- 
titlement which  may  be  applied  agaln.st  the 
premium  on  a  qualified  health  care  insur- 
ance policy  covering  himself  and  his  de- 
pendent beneficiaries  (if  any)  for  such  bene- 
fit year  and  shall  In  all  re.ipects  be  the 
same  as  the  certificates  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 2003(a)  except  that  It  may  be  applied 
only  In  partial  payment  (determined  accord- 
ing to  the  schedule  presented  under  section 
2006 (c)  )  of  such  premium. 

"(b)  In  order  to  qualify  for  a  credit  un- 
der subsection  (a)(1)  for  any  taxable  year, 
an  Individual  must  have  purchased,  and  had 
In  effect  throughout  his  benefit  year  begln- 
Ing  In  such  taxable  year,  a  qtiallfled  health 
care  Insurance  poLcy,  and  must  have  fully 
paid  the  premium  or  premiums  on  such 
policy  for  periods  falling  within  such  bcneflt 
year. 

"eligible    BENEFICIARIEg 

"Sec.  2005  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  utle. 
the  term  'eligible  beneficiary'  means — 

"(1)  a  hu-sband  and  wife  living  together, 
considered  as  a  unit,  and 

"(2)  any  Individual,  other  than  a  married 
person  Uvlng  with  hla  or  her  spouse,  wbo  li 
not  a  dependent  beneficiary 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  thp  torra 
'dependent  beneficiary'  means  any  child  or 
stepchild  of  an  eligible  beneficiary  who.  d'^ir- 
Ing  the  benefit  year  of  such  eligible  bene- 
ficiary, receives  more  than  half  of  hl.s  sip- 
port  from  such  eligible  beneficiary  and  at 
the  close  of  such  base  year,  will  not  have 
attained  the  sge  of  21  (or.  In  the  casp  of  a 
full-time  student  as  defined  In  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  2012,  will  not 
have  attained  the  age  of  23 ) . 

"INCOME    DETERMIMA'nONB;     AUXIWABLE 
PREMUM 

"8«c.  200«.  (a)  The  Bur."a\i  of  I,at>or  Sta- 
tistics in  the  Department  of  Labor,  acting 
through  the  Division  of  Living  Conditions 
Studies,  shall  from  time  to  time  (not  ires 
often  than  annually)  determine  for  Individu- 
als and  families  of  different  sizes  in  the  varl- 
otis  States  and  regions  of  the  Colted  States 
the  level  of  Income  and  renources  which 
would  l>«  sufficient  to  enable  Uiem  U'  meet 
necessary  medical  and  hospital  expenses, 
based  on  budgets  of  adequate  but  moderate 
living  oosts,  and  shall  certify  the  levels  so 
determined  to  the  Commission 

"(b)  Individuals  and  family  mecntwrs  with 
income  and  resourt^ee  below  the  applicable 
levels  determined  and  certified  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  cocsldered  persons  of  low 
Income  for  purposes  of  this  title;  and  the 
portion  of  the  total  premium  on  any  quail- 
fled  health  care  Insurance  policy  purchased 
by  any  such  Individual  or  family  member 
which  may  be  paid  with  a  health  Insurance 
certificate  c<  entitlement  Issued  under  this 
title   (the    allowable  preniliiTr.')    ahall   be   100 


and  dependent  beneficiaries  (If  any),  for  the 
most  recent  taxable  year  with  respect  to 
which  the  regular  due  date  for  filing  a  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  return  has  passed,  and  the 
place  where  his  most  recent  such  return  was 
filed, 

"benefit  program  FOB  OTHER  PERSONS 

"Bec.  2004.  (a)  Every  eUglble  beneficiary 
who  is  not  a  person  of  low  Income  (as 
determined  under  section  2006)  with  respect 
to  any  benefit  year,  or  who  Is  such  a  per- 
»o.  but  chooses  (In  such  manner  and  form 
as  may  l>e  provided  In  the  regulations  pre- 
8crlt>ed   under   section   2012)    to   receive   the 


(c)(1)  With  respect  to  individuals  and 
family  members  with  Income  and  reeources 
at  or  above  the  applicable  level.s  determined 
and  certified  under  subsection  (a),  the  por- 
tion of  the  total  premium  on  any  qualities 
health  care  insurance  policy  purchased  by 
any  such  individual  or  family  member  which 
may  be  paid  with  a  heajth  Insurance  certifi- 
cate of  entitlement  Issued  under  this  title 
(the  'allowable  premium)  shall  lie  a  per- 
centage, not  leas  than  10  percent.  (let«nnlned 
according  to  a  schedule  which  •hall  be  pre- 
pared and  kept  current  by  the  Division  of 
Living  Conditions  Studies  and  pubUabed  by 
the   OommlsBion   and   shall   be   designed   to 
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reflect  the  Income  and  reeources  of  such  indi- 
viduals and  family  members  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  maintain  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship between  the  need  of  such  Individuals 
and  family  memtMrs  for  assistance  In  meet- 
ing necessary  medical  and  hospital  expenses 
and  the  portion  of  such  total  premium  which 
(In  the  case  of  any  such  Individual  or  famUy 
member)  may  constitute  allowable  premium 
for  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  If  an  Individual  purchases  two  or 
more  qualified  health  care  Insurance  policies 
applicable  to  the  same  benefit  year,  the 
amount  payable  as  premiums  on  any  of  such 
policies  In  excess  of  one  may  be  taken  Into 
account  In  determining  the  'allowable  pre- 
mium' with  respect  to  such  Individual  only 
to  the  extent  that  las  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  prescribed  un- 
der section  2012)  such  policies  In  combina- 
tion  do   not   provide   duplicate   coverage. 

"qt^ALirlED    CARRIERS 

"Sec  2007.  (a)  For  purposes  of  thLs  title. 
a  'qualified  carrier'  Is  a  corporation,  partner- 
ship, voluntary  association,  or  other  nongov- 
ernmental organlsiatlon  which  — 

"(1)  Is  lawfully  engaged  In  providing,  pay- 
ing for,  or  reimbursing  the  cost  of  health 
care  under  individual  or  group  Insurance 
policies,  plans,  or  contracts,  medical  or  hos- 
pital service  agreements,  membership  or  sub- 
scription contracts,  or  similar  arrangements. 
In  consideration  of  the  payment  to  It  of 
premiums  or  other  periodic  charges.  Includ- 
ing a  health  t)enefit  plan  duly  sponsored  or 
underwritten   by   an   employee  organization; 

"(2)  offers  or  undertakes  to  offer  one  or 
more  qualified  health  care  Insurance  policies 
to  residents  of  the  State  or  States  In  which 
It  0f>erate8  or  conducts  its  business; 

"(3)  agrees  to  accept  health  Insurance  cer- 
tificates of  entitlement  In  payment  of  pre- 
mium on  such  policies  In  accordance  with 
this  title; 

"(4)  agrees  to  participate,  to  the  extent 
reqvilred  by  the  regulations  prescrltjed  under 
section  2012,  In  any  assigned  risk  pool  which 
may  be  established  In  any  such  State  by  the 
Ktate  Insurance  agency  or  such  other  agency 
a-i  may  l>e  authorized  by  State  law  to  do  so. 
a.'id  to  accept  from  such  pool  such  risks  un- 
der the  program  established  by  this  title  as 
may  be  assigned  to  It;  and 

"i5i  satisfies  such  other  conditions  and 
requirements  as  may  l)e  imposed  by  the  Com- 
mission or  the  appropriate  State  agency  or 
otherwise  imposed  In  accordance  with  the 
regulations  pre8crll>ed  under  section  2012  In 
order  to  asstire  that  It  will  offer  and  keep 
available  such  health  care  Insurance  policies, 
and  process  and  otherwise  deal  with  claims 
made  and  matters  arising  under  such  pedi- 
cles. In  a  manner  which  will  effectively  con- 
tribute to  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  determination  of  whether  an 
organization  or  other  entity  In  any  State  is 
a  qualified  carrier  for  purposes  of  this  title 
shall  be  made  by  the  State  designee  for  such 
State  In  oonsuitaUon  with  the  State  In- 
surance agency  (or  other  appropriate  State 
agency)  ol  such  State  and  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 2012. 

"(c)  No  organization  or  entity  shall  be 
determined  to  be  a  qualified  carrier  for 
purposes  of  this  title  unless  the  State  des- 
ignee finds  that  It  has  the  financial,  ad- 
ministrative, and  other  resources  and  capa- 
bUltles  necessary  to  perform  its  functions 
under  this  Utle  in  a  manner  which  will  ef- 
fectively contribute  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  purposes  of  t^ls  title. 

"(d)  Every  qualified  carrier  shall  be  is- 
sued a  registration  number  to  identify  It 
for  purposes  of  this  title. 

"QUALiniD    health    CARl    INBtJRANCt    POLICY 

"Sac.  KKM.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title. 
a    qualified  health  care  Insurance  polloy'  la 


a  contractual  agreement  between  a  qualified 
carrier  and  an  eligible  beneflclaa7  whlcU — 

"  ( 1 )  embodies  a  qualified  health  protec- 
tion plan  covering  such  beneficiary  and  his 
dependent  beneficiaries  (If  any)  during  a 
specified  t>eneflt  year. 

"(2)  Is  registered  with  or  approved  by  the 
appropriate  Slate  agency  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  preecrlbed  under  section  2012. 

'  (3)  provides  protection  under  such  plan 
during  such  tveneflt  year  (A)  without  regard 
to  any  preexisting  conditions,  and  (B)  upon 
payment  of  a  premium  which  represents  the 
reasonable  actuarial  value  of  the  Items  and 
serv'Ices  covered,  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  usual,  customary,  and  prevailing  charges 
for  such  Items  and  services,  and 

"(4)  Is  noncancellable  and  guaranteed 
renewable  so  long  as  the  earner  continues  to 
offer  health  care  In-surance  of  any  kind  to  the 
public. 

"QUALIFIED    HEALTH    PROTECTION    PLANS 

'Sec  2009.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title, 
a  qualified  health  protection  plan  Is  a  plan 
or  arrangement  made  avallatrie  by  a  qualified 
carrier  which  provides.  In  accordance  with 
this  title,  for  the  payment  to  or  on  behalf 
of  the  covered  Individual  or  Individuals  of 
the  reasonable  costs  or  charges  incurred  by 
such  Individual  or  individuals  during  a  spec- 
ified one -year  period  toi  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing services : 

"(1)  Professional  medical  ser\-lces  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (b)),  including  anes- 
thesiologists' services. 

"(2)  Surgical  services  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (c)  ) . 

"(3)  Hospital  services  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section  (d)  ) . 

"(4)  Extended  care  services  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (e  t  ) . 

"(5)  Home  health  and  outpatient  rehabili- 
tation services  (as  defined  in  subsection  (f )  )  . 

"(6)  Ambulance  services,  when  ordered  by 
a  physician. 

"(7)  Prosthetic  aids  In  cases  of  medical 
need. 

'  (8)  Drugs  furnished  on  an  outpatient 
basis  pursuant  to  a  physician's  prescription. 

"i9)  Dental  care. 
Each  such  health  protection  plan  shall  pro- 
vide, except  as  specified  In  subsection  (h), 
for  payment  of  the  full  cost  of  or  charge  made 
for  any  covered  Items  or  services,  including 
those  that  are  catastrophic  In  nature,  re- 
ceived by  the  Insured  Individual  and  his  de- 
pendent beneficiaries  during  the  specified 
one-yeSLT  period 

"(b)  The  term  'professional  medical  serv- 
ices' means — 

"(1)   outpatient  services.  Including— 

"(A)  physicians'  services  furnished  for  or 
In  cjonnectlon  with  the  diagnosis  or  treat- 
ment of  illness  or  Injury, 

"(B)  psychiatric  care, 

"(C)  all  Infant  care  (Including  'well  baby 
care)    through   the   first   year  of   life, 

"(D)  inoculation  and  immunization 
against  communicable  diseases  on  a  periodic 
basis, 

"(E)  periodic  physical  examinations  and 
health  8urve>-s. 

"(F)  diagnostic  X-ray  and  laboratory  serv- 
ices   (including   cervical    Pap   smear), 

"(O)   radiation  therapy,  and 

"(H)  physical  therapy  when  performed 
by  or  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
physician;    and 

"(2)    Inpatient  services.  Including — 

"(A)   X-ray  and  laboratory  services. 

"(B)  radiation  therapy, 

"(C)  professional  o*'  specialist  consulta- 
tions, 

'"(D)  physicians'  services  during  hospital- 
ization, and 

"(*I)  acute  psychiatric  care. 

"(c)  The  t«nn  "surgical  swvices'  Includes 
all  surgical  procedures  Intended  to  bring 
about  the  cure  of  lllnees  or  the  repair  at  IB- 


Jury,  whether  performed  in  or  out  of  a  hos- 
pital, and  includes  physicians'  services  for 
pregnancy  (prenatal,  obstetrical,  and  post- 
partum) and  for  complications  of  pregnancy 
(such  as  ectopic  pregnancy,  caesarean  sec- 
tion, or  Ep>ont&neous  abortion),  as  well  as 
medically  indicated  sterilization  procedures 
"id)il)  The  term  hospital  services' 
means — 

"lA)  items  and  services  furnished  by  a 
hospital  U)  an  inpatient  of  such  hospital.  In- 
cluding— 

"(I)  bed  and  board 

"(U)  nursing  and  related  services  use  of 
hospital  facilities  i  including  operating  and 
delivery  rooms  recovery  rooms.  Intensive 
care  units,  and  coronary  care  umts).  and 
drugs,  bloioglcais.  supplies,  appliances,  and 
equipment  (Including  oxygen)  for  use  in  the 
hospital, 

"(111)  other  diagnosuc  and  therapeutic 
Items  and  services   and 

"(Iv)  medical  and  surgical  services  pro- 
vided by  a  resident  or  Intern    and 

■■(B)  Items  and  services  furnished  by  a 
hospital    to    an    outpatient,    Including — 

"(1)  use  of  operating,  cystoscopic  and  cast 
rooms,  and  supplies  furnished  therein   and 

"  ( 11 )  use  of  emergency  rooms,  and  supplies 
furnished  therein,  In  cases  of  medical  or  sur- 
gical emergency 

"(2 1  Such  term  also  Includes  inpatient  or 
outpatient  hospital  care  for  pregnancy  or 
any  of  its  compUcations.  and  psychiatric 
care   (Including  psychiatric  day  care). 

"(3 1  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions ol  this  subsection,  such  term  does  not 
Include  any  Items  or  services  which  are  of 
a  jjersonal  nature  or  are  expressly  provided 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  patient,  or  (except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (DiAKlv))  any 
professional  medical  services  or  surgical  serv- 
ices 

"(ei  The  term  extended  care  services' 
means  items  and  services  furnished  by  a 
skilled  nursing  home  or  extended  care  facil- 
ity to  an  Inpatient  of  such  home  or  facility, 
after  such  inpatient's  hoepitaiization  or  in 
other  arc  tuns  tan  ces  where  medically  Indi- 
cated. Including — 

"( 1 )    nursing  care. 

"(2)    bed  and  board. 

"(3)  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy, 

"(4)  drugs,  bloioglcais,  supplies  appli- 
ances, and  equipment  for  use  in  the  home  or 
facility. 

'  (6)  medical  services  provided  by  a  physi- 
cian, resident,  or  Intern  of  a  hospital  under 
an  agreement  t>etween  the  home  or  facility 
and  such  hospital    and 

"(6)  such  other  services  necessary  to  the 
health  of  the  patients  as  are  generally  pro- 
vided by  skUled  nursing  homes  and  extended 
care  facilities; 

excluding,  however,  any  item  or  service  if  it 
would  not  be  Included  under  subsection  (d) 
If  furnished  to  an  Inpatient  of  a  hospital. 

"(f)  The  term  'home  he«dth  and  outpa- 
tient rehabUltatlon  services'  means  home 
visits  by  ancillary  personnel  of  a  recognised 
home  heal  til  agency  designed  and  intended 
to  provide,  under  the  direction  of  the  at- 
tending physician,  necessary  nursing  care 
and  treatment  of  Ulness  or  Injury 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  Insti- 
tution shall  t>e  considered  a  hospital,  skUled 
nursing  home,  extended  care  facility,  or 
home  health  agency  If  it  is  licensed  or  other- 
wise considered  or  treated  as  such  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  political  sutxllvislon  In 
which  it  is  located,  subject  to  such  additional 
conditions  or  requirements  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  impose  to  assure  that  Its  participa- 
tion In  the  provision  of  Items  or  servioes  un- 
der a  qualified  health  protection  plan  will 
effectively  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title 

"(h)   An  Individual  covered  by  a  qualified 
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hecLlth  protection  plma  may  b«  required  un- 
dtz  sucta  plan  to  p»j — 

"(I  I  Ln  th«  e»a«  of  an  IndtTlduad  who  Ib 
an  Inpatient  of  •  hoopltaJ  and  la  not  a  per- 
son of  low  Income  (as  determined  onder 
section  2006 )  .  a  percental  of  the  cart  of  tbe 
boepltal  aerrlces  furnished  him  which  aball 
not  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  heap  I  ta  is 
established  charges  for  bed  and  board  in  a 
semi  private  room  and  shadl  bear  a  ratio  to  25 
per  centum  of  such  coat  equal  ui  the  Inverse 
ratio  of  his  allowable  premium  (as  so  deter- 
mined) to  the  total  premium  on  the  quali- 
fied health  care  Insurance  policy  In  which 
such  plan  Is  embodied;  ar.d 

"(3)  such  other  nominal  deductibles  and 
coliLsurance  amounts  as  may  be  p>ermttted  by 
the  regulations  prescribed  under  section 
2013 

"BENEnr      TCAR 

"Sxc.  3010  An  Individual  s  'benent  year' 
for  purposes  of  coverage  under  a  quallOed 
health  care  insurance  policy  under  this  title 
shall  be  such  Individual's  taxable  year  for 
Federal  Income  tax  pxirposes  or  (In  particu- 
lar cases)  such  other  twelve-month  period  as 
may  be  specified  by  the  Commission  In  ac- 
cordance wtth  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  2012:  except  that  no  benefit 
vear  shall  begin  before  January  1.  I9T2 

BEOBMp-nON     or     HEALTH     INSUKANCB 

(  EBTirn-ATtS 

"Sic  2011  (ai  Any  q\iaJlfled  i-arrler  which 
accepts  a  he»lth  insurance  certificate  of  en- 
titlement in  full  or  part  payment  of  the  al- 
Iowa;>le  premium  on  a  qualified  health  care 
Insurance  policy  may  redeem  such  certlrtcate 
for  cash.  In  the  amount  of  the  payment 
which  sucn  certificate  represents,  by  sub- 
mitting It  to  the  Commlssliin  or  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  designee  In  accordance  wtOi 
the  regulations  prescribed  under  section 
300:2 

"(bl  If  the  acceptance  by  a  qualified  car- 
rier of  a  health  Insurance  rerttflcate  (or 
certificates)  of  entitlement  In  full  or  pait 
payment  of  the  allowable  premium  nn  a 
qualified  health  care  Insurance  policy  should 
result  in  an  overpayment  of  the  total  pre- 
mium on  such  policy  such  overpayment  stian 
be  recoverable  from  such  carrier  by  the  Com- 
mlaalon  (through  an  offset  against  redemp- 
tions under  subsection   (a)    or  otherwise) 

"KXCtTUlTIONS 

"Sec  2012  The  Commission  shall  prescribe 
and  publish  such  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures (consistent  with  the  general  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  rhe  National  Advisory 
Medical  Council  under  secUon  20IS(b)  as 
may  be  neceasary  to  carry  out  this  title 
•*i»ow-ox7»T,ic*Tioi»  or  ranciiAi.  BaNrrrrs 
"Sec  2013  Benefits  claimed  under  this  title 
(whether  in  the  form  of  a  health  insurance 
certificate  of  entitlement  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 2003  or  2004  or  a  Ux  credit  under  sec- 
tion 40  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1654) 
shall  not  be  duplicated  under  any  other  pro- 
gram financed  In  whole  or  la  part  by  the 
Federal   Oovernment. 

"PBorcasioNAL  STA.MDaaos  acvirw 
"8«c  3014  In  order  to  promote  the  efTec- 
tlve.  efflcient.  and  economical  delivery  of 
health  care  under  qualified  health  care  in- 
surance policies  under  the  pro^rmm  estab- 
lished by  this  title,  the  Commission  shall 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  assure  that  there  are  In  effect 
with  respect  to  the  dellrery  of  stich  care,  on 
the  part  of  qualified  carriers  aa  well  as  on  the 
part  of  the  inatltutlons  and  entitles  actxially 
provUlXn^  sucb  care,  suitable  procedurea  for 
peer  and  utilisation  renew  which  guarantee 
that  such  ears  wUl  conform  to  physician - 
establlabad  profeaalonal  standards  and  that 
payment  for  such  care  wlU  be  made  only  (1 ) 
wbeo  and  to  the  extent  ooedlcaJly  oaoeaaary. 
(2)  on  an  outpatient  or  other  more  economi- 


cal basis  Instead  of  on  an  Inpatient  or  mf>re 
expensive  basts  whenever  feasible,  and  (3) 
within  the  ranc*  of  reasonable  coeta  or 
charges.  Peer  and  utilization  review  activi- 
ties m  conformity  with  tbe  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  t>e  carried  on  In  cooperation  with 
the  appropriate  State  medical  associations 
and  Stale  health  agencies. 

"NATIOKrAL    ADVlaO«T     MEDICAL    COtlWCU. 

■•Sic.  2015.  (a)  There  Ls  hereby  created  a 
National  Advl.scry  Medical  Council  (herein- 
after in  this  section  -eferred  U.>  aa  the  'Coun- 
cil'), which  shall  consist  of  eleven  person.s 
Including  the  Chairman  of  the  Commlsalou. 
the  Commisslouer  of  luternaJ  Revenue,  arul 
the  D.  rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. The  remaining  members,  who  shall  be 
knowL  as  public  members'  and  shall  not 
otherwise  be  In  Uje  employ  of  the  United 
Slates  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  without  regard  U)  the  provisions  of 
title  6.  United  States  C<xle,  governing  ap- 
pointment In  the  competitive  service  The 
Chairman  of  the  Conunlsslon  shall  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  public  mem- 
bers, a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  practicing 
physicians,  shall  be  selected  from  among 
persons  who  are  specifically  qualified  to  serve 
on  the  Council  by  virtue  of  their  education, 
training,  or  experience  Each  of  the  public 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
four  years  except  that,  when  appointments 
are  first  made,  three  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  two  years,  three  for  terms  of  three 
years  and  two  for  term-s  of  four  years,  and 
except  that  any  such  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecesiior 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  The  Council  shall 
meet  as  frequently  as  the  Chairman  deems 
necessary,  but  not  less  than  annually  Upon 
request  of  three  or  more  members,  it  shall 
t>e  tiie  duty  of  the  Chairman  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council 

"(b)  The  Council  shall — 
"(1)     prescribe    such    general    regulations, 
and   such    guidelines    and  standards,   as   may 
be  necessary  t<j  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"(3)  establl&ii  minimum  Federal  stand- 
ards fcr  the  use  of  State  insurance  depart- 
ments In  determloiug  whether  a  carrier 
policy,  or  plan  U  qu&llfled  under  this  tlUe. 
"(3)  In  confiullatlon  with  carriers,  pro- 
viders 3f  services,  and  consumers,  plan  and 
develop  programs  whose  purposes  are  to  pro- 
vide for  maintaining  the  quality  of  medical 
care,  and  the  effective  utilization  of  available 
fluanclai  resources,  health  manpower,  and 
faciUUefl,  through  uuilzatlon  review  and  peer 
review  (Within  the  meaning  of  section  3014) 
and  other  means  which  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  such  carriers  and  providers,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  creaUag  incentives 
for  Institutional  patient  care  to  be  provided 
through  the  most  appropriate  and  economi- 
cal method  and  location  of  treatment,  and 
"(4)  encourage  the  tiansfer  of  health 
maintenance  costs  for  those  who  are  chroni- 
cally Ui  to  the  appropriate  federal  and  or 
slate  welfare  agency,   and 

"(5)  review  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram under  this  title  with  emphasis  upon 
the  t«jt  credit  provisions  of  section  40  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964.  and  Ole  with 
the  President  and  the  Congreas  by  Decemtier 
3 1  of  each  year  an  annual  report — 

"(A)  on  the  operation  and  status  of  such 
program  during  the  past  flacal  year  and  on 
Its  expected  operation  during  the  current 
and  next  two  fiscal  years,  and 

"(Bi  with  recommendations  for  such 
changef  In  the  law  aa  It  considers  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  Improve  the  effecUveuess 
of  the  program. 

The   Council   Is   authorized   to   request   from 
any  department,  agency    or  Independent  In- 


strumentality of  the  Federal  Oovernment  any 
Informaunn  It  determines  is  neceaaary  to 
carry  out  Its  functloua  under  this  tlUe.  aod 
each  such  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality Is  authorized  and  directed  to  eo- 
operate  with  the  CouncU  and  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  liiforma- 
llon  to  the  Council  upon  such  request 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  app>olnt  such 
.special  advisory  profe>^8lonal  or  technical 
personiMl  or  committees  U)  assist  the  Coun- 
cil as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  UUe 

"id)  Public  members  of  the  Council  and 
other  personnel  or  members  of  any  advisory 
or  technical  committee,  while  attending 
mec lings  or  conferences  thereof  or  otherwise 
serving  on  business  of  the  Council  or  of  a 
committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  CommisaloD 
but  not  exceeding  »100  per  day.  Including 
travel  time,  and  all  members  of  the  Council 
while  so  serving  away  from  home  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5.  TTnlted  States  Code. 

"SiTATI  ADVISOBT  MEDICAL  COUNCILS 

"Sac  2016.  (a)  There  Is  also  created  In 
each  State  a  State  Advisory  Medical  Council 
(  hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  a 
•State  Council  )  compcjsed  of  fifteen  persons 
appointed  for  terms  of  six  years  each,  u 
follows 

"(1)  Pour  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
and  from  the  State  lei^lalature 

■■(2)  The  remaining  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  the  State  by  snd 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Bute 
legislature.  Of  such  members  ( A  i  two  shall  be 
appointed  from  among  Individuals  who  are 
currenUy  consumers,  (B/  three  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  among  Individuals  who  are 
neither  providers  of  service  nor  associated 
facilities  providing  services,  i  C  i  at  least  two 
shall  be  licensed  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  (D>  at  least  two  shall  be  fiill-Ume  chief 
execuuves  of  faclilUes  operating  hoapltaU. 
skilled  nursing  homes,  or  extended  care  facu- 
lties. The  members  appointed  under  clauses 
(C)  and  (D)  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  selected  from  Hats  (of  not  more  than  ten 
nor  less  than  seven  nominees  i  submitted  to 
the  Oovernor  by  the  State  Medical  Aaaocla- 
Uon.  the  State  Hospital  Aseoclatlon.  and 
other  associations  representing  providers  of 
service  or  facilltlea  to  health  care  benefi- 
ciaries. 

"(b)  In  the  event  a  vacancy  <<:cur8  on  the 
Council,  the  appointment  of  a  succe.seor  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  shall  be  made  by  the 
same  appointing  authority  that  appointed 
the  member  t>eing  replaced  and  subject  to 
the  same  provisions. 

"(c)  Each  State  Council  shall  assure  that 
the  requirements  and  conditions  Imposed  and 
objectives  established  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Medical  Council  on  matters  within  lu 
Jurisdiction  are  compiled  with  and  met  by 
the  State  and  by  all  political  subdivUions  cf 
the  State,  and  shall  assure  that  all  bene- 
ficiaries within  the  State  who  are  ellglbl>> 
to  participate  in  the  program  esUbllehed  by 
this  title  are  given  an  effective  opportunity  to 
purchase  a  qualified  health  care  insurance 
policy. 

"EXPKBI  MENTATION 

"Sec  2017  The  Commlaslon.  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title  shall  encourage 
experimentation  and  the  development  of  In- 
novative methods  for  the  provision  of  health 
care,  Including  both  the  organlBBtlon  and 
delivery  of  such  care  and  the  utilisation  of 
new  types  of  manpower  Por  this  purpose, 
the  Commission  may  utilise  reeourcee  and 
facilities  under  tta  jurladlctton  or  otherwise 
available  to  It  and  may,  upon  the  recom- 
mendaUon  of  the  NaUonal  Medical  Adrlaory 
Council,  make  grants  to  public  and  private 
agencies  and  orfanlaatlona  on  tbe  basis  of 
applicatlotia    •ubmltt«d    by    them    and    ap- 
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proved  by  sucJh  Ooundl  and  the  appro- 
priate State  oomprehenalve  bealtti  planning 
sgencJes. 

"S'rTTDT  or  MAU"«ACnCB  UABILITT 

"SEC.  2018.  (a)  The  Congrtas  finds  that — 
••(1)  with  the  increasing  complexity  and 
sophistication  of  diagnostic  and  therapeu- 
tic health  care  procedureB.  determination 
whether  a  patient  has  been  Injured  by  mal- 
practice or  other  fault  has  become  Increas- 
ingly dilBcult  and  the  existing  method  of 
making  this  determination  through  the  Ju- 
dicial process  has  become  Increasingly  (X>6t- 
ly.  Inefficient,  and  unsatlsfacotry: 

"(2)  the  cost  of  Insurance  against  mal- 
practice liability  baa  become  a  substantial 
element  In  tbe  cost  of  health  aervlcea,  and 
there  is  growing  evidence  that  tbe  risk  of 
such  liability,  together  with  the  limited 
availability  of  insurance,  may  be  UihibiUng 
the  proper  and  desirable  use  of  certain  di- 
agnostic or  therapeutic  procedures  as  well 
as  the  effective  use  of  health  manpower  and 
health  care  fadlltlee:  and 

"(3)  the  rlak  of  harm  arising  out  of  med- 
ical treatmant  can  be  reduced  but  cannot 
be  eliminated  from  the  delivery  of  health 
tervices.  and  It  Is  essential  to  develop  more 
pre'  Ise,  efficient,  and  equitable  methods  of 
determining  whether  harm  to  patients  has 
been  caused  by  negligence  or  other  factors 
and  of  determining  and  paying  fair  com- 
pensation to  persons  entitled  thereto. 

"(b)  The  Commission  ahail  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  all  relevant  aapecU  of 
the  malpractice  proMem  with  porticuiar  em- 
phasis on  tbe  methods  uaed  for  oomprnastlng 
patients  for  harm  suffered  as  a  result  of  mal- 
practice Of  other  causes  arising  out  of  or 
in  the  course  of  tbe  provision  of  health 
serylcee  to  them.  The  study  shall  Include 
(but  shall  not  be  limited  to)  — 

•■  ( 1 )  the  collection  of  information  con- 
cerning (A)  tbe  existing  methods  of  deter- 
mining liability  and  paying  compensation 
for  barm  caused  by  malpractice  or  other 
fault,  including  Information  beexlDC  on  the 
costs  and  effectiveness  of  those  methods, 
the  reasonableness  and  timeliness  of  such 
paymenta,  and  the  slgniacance  of  tbe  cost 
of  UablHty  insurance  and  the  cost  of  proe- 
eesing  malpractk^c  claims  to  ooncloslon  as 
an  element  in  the  cost  of  health  care,  and 
(B)  the  cost.  aTaUabillty.  and  adequacy  of 
liability  Insurance  aa  a  means  of  providing 
funds  for  such  compenaation  and  protect- 
ing providers  of  health  services  against  un- 
due financial  risks: 

"(2)  an  examination  of  the  feasibUtty,  cost. 
and  desirability  (AL  of  substitute  or  alterna- 
tive metbods  of  determining  entitlement  to, 
and  the  amount  of,  compenaatlon  for  harm 
suffered.  In  lieu  of  determination  of  these 
Issues  through  the  Judicial  process.  (B)  of 
substituting  other  Vesta  of  entitlement  to 
Buch  compenaatlon  for  the  preaently-used 
tests  based  on  negligence  or  fault  on  tbe  part 
of  providers  of  services,  and  iCi  of  estab- 
lish ing  statutory  criteria  to  govern  tbe  de- 
termination of  tbe  amount  of  such  compen- 
sation; 

13)  an  examination  of  the  relatlooshlp 
of  malpractice  claims  and  litigation  to  the 
delivery  of  health  services.  Including  an 
analysis  of  the  profeaalonal  and  economic 
Impact  of  actual  or  threatened  claims  on 
health  care  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  prac- 
tlres,  the  use  of  health  manpower,  and  the 
use  of  health  caxe  facilities;  and 

"(4)  an  examination  of  existing  methods 
and  potential  alternative  methods  of  meet- 
ing the  cost  of  such  eompen-satlon,  while 
affording  reasonable  protection  to  tbe  pro- 
viders of  health  lenrioea 

"(c)  The  Coimniaslon  ahail  make  to  the 
Congress  i  1  i  an  interim  report  of  Its  studies 
under  this  section  not  later  than  one  year 
alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 
and  (2)  a  finaj  report,  wltb  aucb  reeom- 
mendatlons  for  legislation  as  it  deems  ap- 
CXVII -2336 — Part   28 


proprlate,   not   later  than    two   ymn   aftc 
aucb  date  " 

nvcoME  TAX  caEcnr  rem  kealth  iwso«ai«c» 

PBKMITTISS 

Set  4  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  TV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  IS54  (relating  to  credits 
allowable)  la  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 40  as  section  41  and  by  insertixkg  after 
section  3S  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec   40.  Health  insurance  premiums. 

"(a)  OaifsaAL  Ritle. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  ag&uist  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  (Chapter  for  the  t&rahle  year,  to  an  In- 
dividual who  has  purchased  a  qualified 
healtb  care  insurance  policy  as  defined  in 
section  2008  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
has  elected  to  receive  a  credit  under  this 
section  as  proylded  in  section  3004(a)  (1)  of 
such  Act.  an  amount  equal  to  a  portion 
(determined  under  subsection  (bi)  of  tbe 
premium  paid  during  such  taxable  yesj-  for 
coverage  under  such  policy. 

"lb)  Amount  or  Credit — TTie  credit  under 
subsection  (a)  for  amounts  paid  by  an  in- 
dlrldual  as  premium  on  a  qualified  health 
care  Insurance  policy  during  any  taxable 
year  aball  be  equal  to  tbe  porticKi  of  such 
premium  which  would  constitute  'ailowabie 
premium'  tinder  aecUon  3006(b)  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act,  and  could  have  been  paid 
by  such  individual  with  a  health  insurance 
certifloate  of  entitlement  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 20O4  of  such  Act.  If  (Instead  of  electing 
to  receive  a  credit  under  this  seoCloc)  such 
IndlTldnal  bad  elected  to  have  rucb  a  cer- 
tificate lasued  to  him  as  provided  in  aectlon 
2004 1  a )  ( 2 )  of  such  Act . 

"(C)  Rbcistkation  Nttmbeb. — Any  individ- 
ual claiming  a  credit  under  this  section  shall 
Indicate  on  his  return  the  registration  num- 
ber issued  under  section  2007(d)  of  tbe  Social 
Security  Act  to  the  carrier  from  which  he 
ptirahased  tbe  qualified  health  care  insur- 
ance policy  referred  to  in  subseotion  (a) . 

"(d)  ArrucATioN  WHxn  Cbzdits  Excxtd 
Tax  LiABiLJTT. — If  a  credit  allowed  an  In- 
dividual by  subsection  la).  when  added  to 
any  credit  to  which  such  individual  Is  en- 
titled under  section  31,  exceeds  the  total 
amount  of  snch  individual's  Bablllty  for  tax 
under  this  chapter  tor  the  taxable  year,  the 
amount  of  such  excess  shall  be  treated  as 
an  orerpayment  of  such  tax  for  all  of  tbe 
purposes  of  tbla  title. 

"(e)  Disallowance  of  Pkemixjm  Patmzmt 
AS  Dkscctiom. — No  deduction  aball  be  al- 
lowed an  individual  under  section  213  (re- 
lating to  medical,  dental,  etc  ,  expenses)  for 
any  amount  for  wblHi  such  IndlTldaal  Is 
allowed  a  credit  under  this  section. 

"(f)  RBCuukTKMVs. — Tbe  Secretary  or  bis 
delegate,  in  conaultatlon  wltb  tbe  United 
Statea  Civil  Bervloe  CommlsBlon.  shall  pre- 
acribe  such  regulaUons  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  this  section" 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A   Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last   Item 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  tbereof  tbe  following 
"Sac.  40.  Health  insurance  premiums. 
"S»c.  41.  Overpayments  of  ta»." 

(c)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  this  sectlco 
sball  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
endlnc  after  June  SO.  1972 

■muL  or  McncAtD  pbogeam 
Set     5     Effective    July    1.    1972,    title    XIX 
of  the  Soda!  Security  Act  is  repealed. 

EEfOirr     TO     rONCRESS     ON     NSCESSAJtT     OHANGES 
tN    MEOaCAU   PBOSKAIC    AJID   OTH^    LAWS 

Sac.  e.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Bdu- 
oatMn.  and  Welfare  and  tbe  United  States 
Civil  Service  Coanmiaaion  sball  jointly  study 
tbe  actual  and  potential  Interrelationship 
between  the  benefit  program  established  by 
tlUe  XX  Of  tbe  Soda!  Security  Act  ( as  added 
by  ssetton  3  of  tbla  Act)  and  tbe  bealth  In- 
suraaee  profram  established  by  title  XVIII 
of   such   Act.   giving   particular   attention   to 


the  question  of  whether  or  to  what  extent 
the  funcuons  performed  by  the  latter  pro- 
gram should  be  transferred  to  and  merged  In 
the  program  estabUsbed  by  iiUe  XX  of  such 
Act  I  as  BO  added » .  and  shall  submit  to  tbe 
Congress  on  or  before  July  1.  1972,  a  full 
and  complete  report  of  thetr  findings  to- 
gether with  their  recommendations  with  re- 
spect thereto 

(b)  Or  on  before  January  1  1973.  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  determine  the  technical,  clerical,  con- 
forming, and  other  changes  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  other  Federal  laws  which  are 
required  by  reason  of  the  repeal  of  title 
xrx  of  such  Act  by  section  5  of  tills  Act  or 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  ActK  or  which  would  be  re- 
quired by  action  taken  wltli  respect  to  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a) .  and  sbaii  submit  tc  the  Con- 
gress a  full  description  of  the  changes  so 
required  together  with  a  draft  of  the  legis- 
lative language  necessary  to  accomplish  such 
changes. 

UFELllVa   DATE 

Sec  7  Except  ae  oth«-wlse  specifically  pro- 
vided. tJils  Act.  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act,  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1972. 


UNPRECEDENTKD  ACTION  BY  HEW 
IN  CLOSING  DRUG  TREATMENT 
FACILITY 

•  Mr  ■^'BIGHT  asked  and  vras  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.  In  the  Record,  < 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  the  attenUon  of  the  House  to  an  in- 
credibly callous  action  by  which  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Wel'are  earlier  this  month  simimarlly 
closed  a  major  drug  treatment  facility 
and  sent  92  narcotics  patients  out  onto 
the  streets  before  their  treatment  could 
be  completed. 

These  were  patients  voluntarily  com- 
mitted under  the  Narcotics  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act.  Some  were  committed 
for  treatment  in  lieu  of  pnasecutlon  for 
drug-induced  crimes  None  had  been  un- 
der treatment  for  more  than  4  months 
None,  according  to  the  doctors  treating 
them,  was  ready  for  release 

Yet  they  were  released  by  an  edict  of 
HEW,  abruptly  and  cynicall>' — and  per- 
haps irrevocably. 

On  Friday,  October  8,  while  the  future 
role  of  the  facility  In  which  they  were 
being  treated  was  under  active  consider- 
ation by  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee — and  after  the  House  had 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  keep  the  fa- 
cility open — HEW  suddenly  ordered  the 
facility  closed  and  aU  the  patients 
shipped  out  within  24  hours 

Aside  from  its  humane  aspects.  thi.«; 
administrative  action  was  a  flagrant 
breach  of  good  faith  with  the  Ci^xgresf 

Immediately  upon  learning  of  the 
order,  I  along  with  other  Members  of 
Congress  sent  an  urgent  plea  to  Sec- 
retary Rlchanlson  to  reconsider  and 
withhold  action  at  least  until  Congress 
could  work  its  will  on  the  fate  of  the 
clinical  research  center  where  these 
patient.-  were  being  treated  Our  pleas 
fell  on  deal  ears. 

In  the  intervening  days  since  October 
8,  with  the  help  of  professional  commit- 
tee Investigators  from  the  Congress,  I 
have  been  at  some  piains  to  discover  ex- 
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actly  what  has  happened  to  these  92 
patients.  We  have  found  enough  to  make 
ua  sick. 

Somewhere  In  HETW  sits  an  adminis- 
trator who  may  have  more  than  a  psiss- 
Ing  Interest  in  the  report  I  am  about  to 
give. 

He  may  be  interested  in  hearing,  for 
example,  about  the  former  dope  pusher 
he  put  back  on  the  streets  of  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  has  resumed  his  nefari- 
ous trafHc 

He  might  like  to  know  how  the  nar- 
cotics addict  he  sent  back  to  Las  Truces, 
N  Mex,,  smashed  up  a  car.  was  Jailed 
for  speeding,  beat  up  a  probation  officer, 
and  then  showed  up  at  his  counselor's 
home,  high  on  drugs. 

He  might  be  fascinated  by  the  an- 
guished plea  of  one  that  someone  lock 
him  up  before  he  got  into  trouble  again. 

Perhaps  he  would  be  interested  In 
what  happened  at  Love  Field  in  Dallas 
to  tliree  other  addicts  he  turned  loose — 
especially  the  panic  over  the  phony  story 
of  the  submachine  gun  in  the  suitcase. 

He  might  find  it  of  some  concern  that 
half  those  sent  back  to  San  Antonio  and 


than  ever  before,  HEW  has  been  trying  to     center  simply  had  to  do  the  beat  th» 


end  its  treatment  program  In  Fort  Worth 
and  turn  the  clinical  research  center 
there — one  of  only  two  such  facilities  in 
the  United  States — over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  use  as  a  prison. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  us  here 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
challenged  the  HEW's  plan  &a  unwise 
and  untimely   Certainly,  we  reasoned,  it 


could  In  making  travel  arrangements. 

All  13  destined  for  New  Orleans  came 
on  one  plane.  They  landed  at  8:30  at 
night,  and  did  not  even  have  cab  fare  to 
leave  the  airport.  Presumably  they  made 
their  way  as  best  they  could  to  their 
homes  and  did  not  report  to  the  NARA 
unit  until  Monday  This  meant  that  the 
NARA  officials  could  exercise  no  control 


is  no  time  to  close  up  one  of  the  only  two     at  all  over  the  incoming  patients  during 
.      ci„j       1  J         .^_--.         .  ._      ^.^^  weekend    When  the   13  reported  in 

Monday,  at  least  four  of  them  already 
had  taken  fixes  of  Illicit  drugs. 

One.  a  23-year-old  ex-convict  who  was 
relying  on  burglaries  and  thefts  to  sup- 
port a  $300-a-day  heroin  habit  before 
his  commitment  to  Fort  Worth,  admitted 
liavlng  a  bag  and  a  half  of  heroin  short- 
ly after  hitting  the  ground  In  New  Or- 


major  Federal  drug  treatment  centers  In 
the  Nation  at  a  time  when  its  skills,  ex- 
perience and  facilities  are  more  des- 
perately needed  than  before 

Our  colleagues  may  recall  that  on  Au- 
gust 2.  the  House  voted  370  to  4  in  favor 
of  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  certain  US  Public  Healtli 
Service  facilities  remain  open   This  res 


olutlon  specifically  included  the  Clinical  leans    He  rationalized  that  he  was  only 

Research  Centers  in  Fort  Worth  and  Lex-  "testing   myself"   to  see   if   he   could  do 

Ington.  Ky.  without   drugs   after   his   stay   In   Fort 

Because  a  similar  resolution  passed  by  Worth,  where  he  was  admitted  on  June 

the  Senate  did  not  contain  the  specific  14. 


reference  to  the  centers  in  Fort  Worth 
and  Lexington,  the  matter  was  taken  to 
conference    On  the  night  of  Thursday. 


all  those  sent  back  to  Phoenix  were  using     October  7.  the  conferees  were  not  able 


drugs  again  before  the  weekend  was  over 

Even  if  this  HEW  oCQclal  is  not  in- 
trigued by  any  of  these  particular  epi- 
sodes of  human  bondage,  there  are 
plenty  of  other  examples  of  what  hap- 
pens when  92  drug  addicts— many  of 
them  with  criminal  records — are  sud- 
denly thrown  out  of  a  Federal  narcotics 
treatment  center  and  told  to  go  home. 

HEW.  in  its  zeal  to  close  up  tlie  only 
major  Federal  narcotics  treatment  cen- 
ter west  of  the  Mississippi  River  before 
Congress  could  intervene,  took  the 
grossly  Irresponsible  step  of  ordering 
every  last  patient  discharged  from  the 
clinical  research  center  in  Fort  Worth 
within  24  hours. 

Frankly,  I  was  stunned  that  a  Federal 
agency  would  stoop  to  using  drug  vic- 
tims as  pawns  in  a  power  play  to  thwart 
the  will  of  Congress  by  presenting  us 
with  a  fait  accompli  on  a  matter  which 
was  currently  under  active  consideration 
in  a  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee. 

From  a  humane  point  of  view  the  ac- 


to  reach  agreement,  even  though  several 
memt>ers  of  the  other  body  had  made 
clear  that  they  shared  this  Chamber's 
grave  nu.sgivings  at>out  closing  a  treat- 
ment center  so  vitally  needed  at  this 
time. 

Regrettably,  though,  a  temporary 
stalemate  of  this  kind  apparently  pro- 
vided an  excuse,  however  flimsy,  for  the 


Another  addict  blithely  told  the  con- 
gressional investigating  team  that  one 
of  the  13  tossed  out  of  Port  Worth  had 
not  only  resumed  u.sing  heroin  but  was 
selling  It  once  more  on  the  streets  of  New 
Orleans.  For  this,  of  course,  we  are  all 
indebted  to  the  summary  edict  by  HEW. 

Three  of  the  patients  unceremoniously 
ejected  from  Fort  Worth  were  destined 
for  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Perhaps  we 
should  note  In  passing  that  the  nearest 
in-patient  community  treatment  center 
to  Anchorage  is  In  Portland.  Oreg.  Per- 


HEW  to  act.  Hardly  had  the  door  on  the     haps  HETW  will  come  up  with  dog  sleds 


conference  room  closed  for  the  night 
wiien  the  word  went  from  HEW  to  Fort 
Worth— send  all  92  patients  home  within 
the  next  24  hours  and  close  the  clinical 
research  center  as  a  drug  treatment 
faculty. 

Obstensibly  the  patients  who  were  be- 
ing thrown  out  would  receive  further 
treatment  near  their  homes  at  localized 
community  treatment  centers  called  for 
under  the  Narcotics  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 

The  only  trouble  Is  that  most  of  these 
so-called  community  treatment  centers 
exist  only  on  paper.  The  few  which  do 
actually  exist  at  present  have  severely 


tlon  was  doubly  irresponsible.  It  jeop-  limited  faclUties  and  personnel 
ardized  the  welfare  not  only  of  these  tor- 
tured patients  themselves,  but  also  of 
everyday  citizens  who  may  be  robbed 
or  endangered  by  addicts  roaming  the 
streets  In  search  of  money  to  satisfy  their 
craving  for  drugs. 

In  an  effort  to  discover  and  document 
exactly  what  happened  to  the  patients 
ousted  tmder  the  HEW's  precipitate  clos- 
ing order,  two  teams  of  congressional  in- 
vestigators took  to  the  field  last  week. 
They  visited  a  number  of  communities  to 
which  these  patients  had  been  so  abrupt- 
ly returned  and  conducted  numerous 
field  interviews.  Their  preliminary  re- 
ports are  In.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results  are 
appalling. 

Permit  me  to  recount  briefly  how  this 
incredible  situation  evolved. 


In  New  Orleans,  for  example,  the  Tu- 
lane  University  NARA  unit,  or  commu- 
nity drug  treatment  center,  has  access  to 
only  15  beds  for  In-patient  care  Yet 
there  are  an  estimated  6,000  heroin  ad- 
dicts in  New  Orleans. 

Twelve  of  these  15  beds  were  occupied 
when  authorities  in  New  Orleans  learned 
that  the  Fort  Worth  center  was  to  be 
abruptly  closed  and  that  13  displaced  pa- 


so  these  patients  can  contmue  treatment. 

The  three  Anchorage  patients  got  no 
further  than  Love  Field,  only  about  30 
miles  from  the  clinical  research  center, 
before  getting  into  trouble.  A  Continen- 
tal Airlines  employee  asked  if  they  had 
any  firearms  in  their  passession. 

"Ves,"  one  replied,  motioning  to  one 
of  his  fellow  patients,  "I  have  a  subma- 
chinegim  and  he  has  a  pistol." 

To  the  hijacking-conscious  airline  em- 
ployee, this  was  not  a  very  funny  Joke. 
He  called  a  U.S.  deputy  marshal,  but  the 
matter  wtis  ultimately  untangled  in  time 
for  the  three  to  make  their  flight. 

It  had  been  one  of  these  Alaskan  pa- 
tients, incidentally,  who  appeared  over- 
joyed when  clinical  research  center  em- 
ployees had  told  him  earlier  in  the  day 
that  he  was  to  be  discharged. 

Plimging  an  imaginary  needle  into  his 
arm.  he  laughed,  "111  be  having  a  shot 
within  2  days."  Considering  the  air- 
port incident,  he  may  have  gotten  him- 
self a  fix  even  faster  than  he  had  hoped. 

None  of  this  came  as  a  particular  sur- 
prise to  authorities  at  the  clinical  re- 


tients  were  on  their  way  back  to  New    search  center.  The  tragedy  is  that  the 


Orleans.  At  an  emergency  meeting,  Tu- 
lane  University  NARA  officials  decided  to 
treat  all  the  homecoming  refugees  as  out- 
patients. The  net  effect  of  this,  of  course, 
was  to  return  most  of  them  to  the  street 
where  they  acquired  the  drug  habit  in  the 
first  place  and  where  they  will  be  ex- 


The  growing  dimensions  of  the  drug  Pos^  oi^c*  again  to  old  associates  and 

abuse  problem  In  this  coimtry  need  no  <>ld  temptations. 

special  elaboration.  And  yet,  at  the  very         The  HEW  order  to  get  all  patients  out 

time  when  narcotics  treatment  facilities  of  Port  Worth  Immediately  meant  that 


results  were  predictable — and  avoidable. 
One  expert  who  has  had  long  experience 
rehablUtatlng  drug  addicts  said  tJiat  the 
92  who  were  abruptly  discharged  in  the 
middle  of  their  treatment  have  \1rtually 
no  chance  of  a  cure. 

He  said; 

They  wUl  all  b«  b*ck  on  narcotics  In  the 
near  future,  most  of  them  lmm»dl»tely. 

This  prophecy  has  proved  almost  chill- 
ingly accurate.  Among  a  group  of  six 


and  experience  are  more  cruclaUy  needed     a^lminlstrators  at  the  cUnlcal  research    patients  destined  to  report  to  San  An- 
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tonio.  one  did  not  even  (ret  as  far  as  the 
bu.i  station  in  Port  Worth  to  pick  up  his 
ticket 

Another  reported  In  as  ordered  at  an 
aftercare  treatment  center  in  San  An- 
tonio, but  his  urine  test  showed  that  he 
had  received  a  shot  of  heroin  even  before 
checking  in  A  third  did  not  eren  bother 
to  make  a  secret  of  it.  Sure,  he  admitted. 
He  had  taken  one  shot  of  heroin  before 
the  bus  even  left  Fort  Worth  Friday  night 
and  another  before  reporting  to  the 
aftercare  facility  Monday  morning.  In 
other  words,  exactly  half  of  this  par- 
ticular group  was  either  missin^r  or  back 
on  junk  within  72  hours  after  walking 
out  the  gate  of  the  clinical  research 
center. 

Five  patients  were  sent  as  a  group  to 
Phoenix,  Anz.  They  arrived  at  the  air- 
port there  by  plane  on  the  evening  of 
October  8. 

"Moet  of  them  were  very  drunk,"  said 
a  NARA  after-care  representative  who 
went  to  the  airport  to  meet  them.  When 
Uiey  reported  to  the  treatment  center 
Monday,  urine  tests  showed  that  all  five 
had  shot  themsel'ves  with  heroin  over 
the  weekend. 

The  criminal  record  of  one  of  the 
Phoenix  group  presents  a  disquieting 
case  study  of  a  long-time  addict  who  has 
relied  on  crime  to  support  his  habit  He 
Ls  37  years  old,  and  his  criminal  activi. 
ties  span  20  years.  He  spent  5  years  in 
Sing  Sing  prison  for  robbery  and  several 
terms  In  the  Westchester,  NY.,  jail  for 
shoplifting. 

After  leavinp  prLson  in  July  1970,  he 
traveled  to  Phoenix  with  his  common 
law  wife,  went  back  on  the  needle  and 
was  given  a  5-year  sentence  in  State 
court  for  strong-arm  robbery  TTie  judge 
suspended  the  sentence  an  condition  that 
he  enter  Fort  Worth  as  a  patient.  HLs 
October  8  discharge  came  less  than  4 
months  after  his  treatment  began,  thus 
denying  him  even  a  remote  chance  to 
free  himself  from  slavery  to  drugs,  not 
to  mention  the  danger  his  freedom  poees 
to  society. 

Or  consider  the  case  of  a  25-year-old 
ex-convict  who  has  been  u.sing  heroin 
since  he  was  15  Ejected  from  Port 
Worth,  he  dutifully  reported  to  his  coun- 
selor in  Las  Crucea,  N.  Mex  .  that  he  had 
grave  dotibts  about  his  ability  to  sUy  off 
drtigs.  He  said: 

I  don't  think  I  can  make  It  on  the  street. 

He  asked  his  counselor  to  try  to  ar. 
range  further  Jn-petient  care. 

In  3  days  while  awaiting  for  this  treat- 
ment to  be  arranged,  the  one-time 
pati«mt  wrecked  a  friend's  car.  was  jailed 
for  speeding,  shouting  abuse  at  a  proba- 
tion officer  he  spotted  across  the  street, 
and  finally  came  to  blows  with  him. 
Afterward,  he  went  to  his  counselor's 
home  to  plead  once  more  for  recommit- 
ment. 

He  was  high  on  ■ooaetblng,  1  don't  know 
what. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  sordid,  dis- 
heartening stories.  I  fe*r,  however,  that 
they  barely  scratch  the  surface  ot  the 
tragic  mistake  that  has  been  made  In 
closing  the  cttnlca]  research  center  as  a 
narcotics  treatment  facility. 


•Whether  It  Is  too  late  to  correct  ttiis 
mistake  I  do  not  know.  Whether  It  is  pos- 
sible to  reopen  the  center  and  retrieve 
these  tortured  victims  of  Illicit  narcotics 
I  cannot  say. 

But  obviously  it  was  a  bad  decision.  It 
was  crass  and  heartless,  and  it  was  made 
with  the  clear  knowledge  that  Ccaigress 
had  not  yet  resolved  the  legislative  Intent 
on  tlie  clinical  research  center.  Let  the 
results  of  the  HEWs  action  speak  for 
themselves. 


SECRETARY  STANS  OUTLINES 
ELEMENTS  OF  PHASE  U 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mLssion  to  extend  hx&  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr.  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans  recently 
."TXike  before  the  Business  Council  at 
the  Homestead  In  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  on 
October  15.  1971,  at  which  time  he  dis- 
cussed President  Nixon's  economic  pro- 
gram which  pertains  to  phase  IT.  In  that 
speech,  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
President's  policy  is  not  a  bailout  for 
business  at  the  public's  expense.  I  think 
this  fact  needs  to  be  emphasized,  and 
the  Secretary's  speech  follows: 

Address  bt  the  Hokorasls  Maukick  H. 
Stans 

Gentlemen,  we  are  here  today  as  a  panel 
to  outline  briefly  some  of  the  fundamental 
elements  of  Phase  Two  of  the  Presidents 
Economic  Projram.  and  then  to  answer  the 
questions  that  you  wUl  bare  concerning  It. 

The  general  outline  we  have  planned  Is 
that  flrsi  I  will  reylew  the  freeze  period  and 
make  some  Introductory  conimeuls  about 
Phase  Two  In  particular. 

Then  Peter  Flanlgan,  who  U  an  Assistant 
t^  the  President,  will  discuss  some  of  the 
Individual  elements  of  the  control  program 
of  Phase  Two 

The  ExecutlTe  Director  of  the  Co«t  of  Liv- 
ing Council,  Arnold  Weber,  then  will  take  up 
the  organlzatk>n  and  structure  of  the  Phase 
Two  machinery. 

Finally,  Herb  Stein,  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  will 
review  the  economic  Implications  of  the 
Phase  Two  program. 

You  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that  as 
of  now  we  are  alxty  days  Into  the  period 
of  the  freese.  and  Just  30  days  from  the  start 
of  Phase  Two  of  the  New  Economic  Program. 

The  appropriate  way  to  begin  1b  to  thank 
you  for  your  cooperation  and  support  you 
have  given  the  President  and  his  program 
up  to  this  point  No  particular  element  of 
cur  society  has  done  more  than  the  Business 
Community  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  restore  eco- 
nomic atabUlty,  to  reduce  unemployment,  to 
blunt  the  forces  of  inflation,  and  to  restore 
a  condition  of  equity  to  our  position  In  Inter- 
nationa, trade  and  linance. 

So  we  are  trul^  grateful  for  yotor  confi- 
dence In  the  President's  leadership  and  direc- 
tion, and  for  putting  the  national  Interest 
atiead  at  all  others. 

cowDrrioiTs 

It  Is  critically  Important  for  the  American 
business  community  which  you  gentletnen 
represent  to  estabtlsli  two  facts: 

First,  make  it  clear  that  the  business 
system  of  America  was  not  foonderlng  on  the 
rocks  on  August  16  or  at  any  tlOM  sarller; 
and  second,  maks  it  clear  that  the  Mew 
Economic  Policy  is  not  a  bailout  for  business 
at  public  expense. 

The  fact  Is  that  many  of  the  leading  eco- 


nomic indicators  were  tn  an  upward  trend  at 
the  time  the  President  launched  the  prc- 
gram.  but  it  was  c:iade  necessary  by  four 
problems- 

The  rate  of  Inflation  was  not  coming  down 
as  rapidly  as  necessary; 

The  rate  of  unempjoyment  was  high.  In 
large  part  due  to  reductions  in  military 
forces  and  defense  contracting: 

International  problems  In  trade  and  fiscal 
policy  were  develcqslng  serious  pressures  on 
the  strength  of  the  dollar; 

And  large  segments  of  the  public  had  been 
talked  Into  a  lack  of  confidence  In  the  future. 

The  crisis  in  confidence  was  really  more 
severe  than  any  crisis  In   the  econonsy. 

PBOcarss 

The  success  we  have  had  m  the  first  60 
days  Is  repairing  the  damage  to  public  con- 
fidence, as  we  see  by  several  indicators 

In  the  fight  against  Infiation,  for  example. 
statistics  for  the  first  full  month  of  the 
freeze  showed  thai,  wholesale  prices  had  their 
sharpest  decline  In  n^ore  than  5  years. 

In  the  fight  against  unemployment,  there 
was  a  alight  decline  In  the  jobless  rate,  and  a 
fairly  sharp  Increase  In  the  number  of  people 
employed. 

Interest  rates  are  down,  and  in  some  cases 
GlgnlficanUy.  and  even  mortgage  ratea  axe 
dropping. 

On  the  labor  front,  even  though  some 
major  new  strikes  have  started—  notably  on 
the  dock5  and  in  the  mines — more  than  72 
percent  of  the  pre-freeze  strikes  have  now 
been  settled  Also,  out  of  1&4  new  strikes  In 
the  freeze  period.  83  have  t>een  settled 

Tl'iC  numtier  of  strikes  pending  on  Atigust 
15  has  been  reduced  by  nxore  than  hair 

Weekly  retail  sales  are  up  considerably, 
led  by  a  rise  In  automobile  sales  that  Is  very 
good  no  niatter  how  you  look  at  it 

We  expect  tliese  to  be  followed  bj  new 
Indicators  which  undoubtedly  will  show  an 
increase  In  personal  income,  and  a  continua- 
tion of  the  very  high  level  of  housing  starts 

And  one  of  the  strongest  indicators  of  the 
success  of  the  President  s  program  has  come 
from  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  bvtsi- 
uess  commuiillj 

In  our  appeal  for  a  freeze  on  dividends,  it  Is 
remarkable  that  100  percent  of  1.260  firms 
we  contacted  have  voluntarily  agreed  to  re- 
strain dividends.  1  know  that  many  of  you 
here  are  among  those  who  responded  on  this 
nistter,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  cooperation 
for  which  I  express  thanks. 

So  all  of  this  is  not  a  bad  box  score  for 
60  days 

PHASI    n 

But  obviously  the  job  is  not  done,  and  that 
is  why  we  now  look  ahead  to  Phase  Two. 

But  first  let  me  put  to  you  the  objectives 
that  we  have  for  Phase  II.  and  some  of  the 
basic  guidelines  that  are  being  followed  in 
developing  it. 

To  begin  with  In  developing  both  our  ob- 
jectives and  our  machinery,  we  have  worked 
from  the  premise  that  the  program  must  be 
baeloally  fair  far  al!  segments  of  the  economy. 
This  means  we  not  only  want  to  avoid  ecc- 
nomic  discrimination  agalnrt  any  Americans, 
but  we  want  a  program  In  whicii  there  will 
be  broad  and  willing  pajtlclpatlon  across  the 
boejd. 

Second,  we  h«TC  set  o*it  to  develop  a  flexi- 
ble program.  We  want  to  avoid  the  pressures 
that  could  hare  .  reetrlctlve  effect  on  pro- 
duction, or  efficiency,  or  growth. 

Particularly  wiien  adjustments  are  re- 
quired to  enstire  falmess,  we  must  not  be 
locked  into  restraints  that  are  Just  as  rigid 
as  thooe  during  the  freexe:  we  must  have  the 
•dmlnlstratlve    flexibility   to    make    adjust - 


Tbtrd.  oar  fvMeUJM  Is  developing  the  ad- 
miiilatn»tlT*  machinery  lias  bean  basically 
almpl*.  'Ws  do  not  want  to  1m  too  borden- 
•ome,  too  oostly,  too  Uxtrudve  or  too  buxeau- 
eratlc 
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Certainly  no  eff«ctlve  program  oould  b« 
launobed  wltb  leaa  tbAa  th«  fuudAmentja 
unlta  created  by  the  President  to  deal  with 
such  a  huge  national  l8«ue  as  thla.  But  the 
Coet  of  Living  Council,  the  Pay  Board  and 
the  Price  Commission  are  not  going  to  grow 
recklessly  Into  the  kind  of  glaat  machines 
that  have  enforced  wage  and  price  controls 
in  the  past. 

GCNEKAL   COALS 

With  those  guidelines,  there  are  several 
general  observations  that  should  be  made 
about  Phase  Two.  Let  me  give  you  these 
pKJlnta  of  fundamental  Importance 

First,  the  Ca«t  of  Living  Council  wants 
the  rate  of  inflation  brought  down  to  a  level 
somewhere  between  two  and  three  percent 
by  the  end  of  1972.  This  will  be  about  half 
the  rate  that  prevailed  before  the  freeze.  It 
should  be  a  groat  step  toward  price  stability, 
but  at  the  same  time  leave  enough  room  for 
adjustments  In  the  Interest  of  falmeaa  and 
efficiency. 

Second,  this  Is  to  be  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram, oorerlng  the  full  economy  But  as  the 
Proaident  Indicated,  the  closeart  surveillance 
Is  going  to  be  confined  to  limited  number 
of  key,  critical  sectors  of  the  economy  that 
have  the  greatest  Inflationary  force 

Third,  we  are  counting  on  compliance  with 
the  program  being  voluntary,  and  certainly 
the  attitude  of  most  business  had  Indicated 
that  this  will  be  the  case  But  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  have  legal  enforcement  stand- 
ards and  penalties  If  we  are  to  have  an  ef- 
fecuve  program  with  teeth  In  It.  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  for 

Fourth.  In  the  interest  of  fairness  we  must 
have  effective  restraints  on  windfall  profits, 
plus  the  standby  control.s  the  President  has 
requested  on  Interest  rates  and  dividends 
But  r  can  assure  you  these  will  be  exercised 
carefully  and  there  will  be  enough  flexibility 
to  make  certain  that  the  economy  has  the 
fuel  It  needs  for  economic  growth  and 
stability 

The  very  strong  statements  made  by  the 
Presldeiu  recently  on  the  significance  of 
profits  in  our  system  indicate  the  degree  of 
reality  that  Is  being  brought  into  this  pro- 
gram—but at  the  same  time  busineaa  and 
industry  must  exercise  re«pon,slhtlUy  In  re- 
gard to  profits,  dividends  and  ititerest. 
Now  one  final  note 

Phase  Two,  like  Phase  One.  will  succeed 
only  If  all  the  elements  of  the  economy  com- 
bine to  make  It  work. 
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Ical-powered  transportation,  steamboats 
expanded  travel  and  trade  enormously. 
Beasta  of  burden  were  required  for  all 
hauling  over  land  until  the  Introduction 
of  steam  railways  In  1823.  for  economic 
progress.  In  the  next  40  years  about  $200 
million  of  European  capital  migrated" 
to  the  United  States.  With  Its  character, 
Industry,  natural  resources,  and  ever- 
growing stock  of  tools.  America  started 
up  the  road  to  greatness. 


REQUIRING  FOREIGN  WINE  IM- 
PORTERS TO  CONFORM  TO  BOT- 
TLE SIZES  REQUIRED  OF  AMERI- 
CAN VINTNERS 


RESPONSIBILFTT 

Responsibility  for  It  Is  shared  between  busi- 
ness, labor,  government  and  the  public.  We 
have  had  to  work  extremely  hard  to  achieve 
the  cooperation  of  labor,  as  you  know,  and 
this  Is  not  the  proper  forum  to  exhort  them 
any  further. 

But  It  U  a  proper  forum  to  urge  American 
business  to  continue  to  take  the  leadership 
in  cooperating  and  participating  In  the  New 
Economic  Program. 

To  look  at  it  one  way,  if  you  fall  to  co- 
operate you  can  only  encourage  others  to  do 
the  same  In  the  reverse,  with  your  help 
stable,  growing,  prosperous  conditions  will  be 
restored 

In  this  kind  of  sltuaUon.  nobody  is  ex- 
empt from  the  national  Interest. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 
^Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  wa.s 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  » 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  to- 
day we  should  Uke  note  of  Americas 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation 

Following  Robert  P^ilton's  opening  of 
waterways  in  1807  with  the  first  mechan- 


'  Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  I 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  Uie  House 
membership  some  regulations  that  are 
currently  pending  before  the  Alcohol. 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  Division  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  requiring  for- 
eign wine  importers  to  conform  to  the 
same  bottle  size  regulations  required  of 
American  vintners.  These  regulations,  in 
my  opinion,  would  not  exclude  foreign 
wines  nor  prohibit  their  importation 
They  would,  I  feel,  protect  the  consumer 
and  put  American  wines  on  a  competi- 
tively equal  basis  with  foreign  wines. 

Federal  regulations  in  the  United 
SUtes  require  that  American  vintners 
bottle  their  wine  in  certain  specific  sizes. 
By  far  the  most  popular  size  is  the  four- 
fifth  quart,  or  fifth,  which  contains 
25  6  ounces 

Foreign-bottled  wines,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  required  to  meet  any  spe- 
cific bottle  size.  Foreign  wines  are  being 
offered  in  America,  in  competition  with 
our  wines.  In  containers  ranging  from  21 
to  25.33  ounces.  Predominant  examples 
are  labeled  23.  23  5.  and  24  ounces. 

Even  though  the  fine  print  on  the  label 
states  the  liquid  content,  it  is  clear  that 
most  consumers  regard  all  these  bottles 
that  appear  to  be  of  comparable  size,  to 
be  of  exactly  comparable  size 

Wine  lists  acrass  the  country  refer  to 
fifths  and  full  bottles,  they  do  not 
state  -.he  number  of  ounces.  Most  displays 
and  much  advertising  use  the  same  terms 
for  the  short  foreign  sizes  and  treat  them 
the  same  as  the  full  American  bottle. 
In  fact,  some  of  these  short  sizes  are 
falsely  advertised  as  fifths  by  very  legit- 
imate retailers  who  have  come  to  think 
of  and  sell  these  as  being  the  same  size 
as  our  fifth. 

Apologists  for  the  .smaUer  European 
bottles  claim  that  their  "standard  bot- 
tle" Is  only  a  few  ounces  less  than  ours 
and  the  difference  "is  not  worth  talking 
about."  The  fact  is  that  the  bottle  size 
most  frequently  seen  Ls  the  70-centiliter 
bottle — often  marked  "1  pint.  7  fluid 
ounces.  '  Most  consumers  do  not  read 
this  and  compute  the  number  of  ounces. 
Also.  70  centiliters  is  not  precisely  1 
pint.  7  fluid  ounces,  which  totals  24 
ounces.  Seventy  centiliters  is  claser  to 
23  6  ounces,  which  is  2  ounces  less  fill 
than  our  25.6-ounce  fifth.  Thus  the  for- 
eign   vintner    using    this    popular    size 


would  have  to  add  more  than  8  percent 
to  his  short  All  botUe  to  come  un  tn 
our   fifth.  ^  " 

Viewed  another  way,  it  would  require 
almost  13  of  these  short  sizes  to  equal 
the  standard  of  12  American  fifths. 

We  doubt  any  American  consumer 
would  accept  a  case  of  American  wine 
that  had  one  bottle  missing  without 
complaint.  We  doubt  further  that  he 
would  accept  the  wine  merchant's  state- 
ment that  he  only  held  back  "a  few 
ounces  per  bottle." 

Apologists  for  the  foreign  wine  ship- 
pers who  want  to  retain  the  bottles  claim 
that  it  would  work  great  hardships,  and 
that  we  want  to  exclude  them  from  the 
market.  This  is  not  true. 

Every  foreign  vintner  has  separate 
labels  in  English  and  has  different 
markings  for  each  case  that  is  sent  to 
this  market  He  could  very  easily  ac- 
quire full  fifth  bottles  if  he  cared  to  do 
so  For  over  35  years,  foreign  distillers— 
who  have  been  required  by  law  to  con- 
form to  US.  standards  of  All — have  had 
no  trouble  in  getting  standard  size  fifths. 
Tills  includes  French  cognacs.  Span- 
ish brandies.  English  gm,  Scotch  whisky 
and  so  forth. 

It  appears  to  be  patently  unfair  for 
our  laws  to  create  a  situation  whereby 
a  foreign  competitor  can  offer  a  pack- 
age containing  5.  8,  or  11  percent  less 
wine  and  on  which  he  pays  5.  8.  or  U 
percent  less  Federal  excise  tax.  in  com- 
petition with  our  own  product  in  our 
own  home  market.  Much  of  the  so-called 
bargain  wines  from  abroad  achieve  their 
lower  seUlng  price  by  virtue  of  thus  un- 
fair advantage. 

Other  spokesmen  for  the  foreij;n  vint- 
ners have  stated  that  the  rare  wines  of 
Europe  would  be  excluded.  Not  true.  It 
is  understood  that  there  would  be  a 
period  of  time  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
transition  from  the  short  fill  bottle  to 
the  full  fifth. 

Justice  and  equity  require  that  for- 
eign vintners  be  required  to  abide  by  the 
.same  bottle  size  regulations  required  of 
American  vintners. 


SOVIET  JEWS  MUST  BE  ALLOWED 
TO  EMIGRATE 

<Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  iiis  remark.s  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr  YATES.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier  today 
on  the  .steps  of  the  Capitol.  I  received  a 
delegation  from  Chicago  which  had  come 
to  Washington  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  the  strong  sentiment  of 
protest  against  the  injustice  committed 
by  the  Soviet  Government  against  its  citi- 
zens of  Jewish  faith. 

The  delegation,  was  headed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Enoch  Silverstein  and  by  Mr.  Judah 
Graubarb  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. They  brought  a  truck  containing 
[>etitions  signed  by  over  100.000  resi- 
dents of  Chicago.  That  number  could 
have  been  tripled  or  quadrupled  had  a 
major  effort  been  made  The  100.000 
signatures  were  obtained  <iulckly  and 
without  a  widespread  campaign. 
The  petition  reads: 
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•  •TO — The  Soviet  Oovemment.  ,  .  . 

.  We  denaand  that  you  stop  your  in- 
human persecution  of  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  demand  that  you  allow  the  Jews  to 
ICBve  the  U.8.8.H. — thla  is  their  legal  right, 
^aranteed  by  your  government.  ThU  right 
of  emigration  is  In  •'The  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.'  article  13-2.  The 
language  Is  clear  and  unequivocal — everyone 
has  the  right  to  leave  any  country,  his  own. 
Your  government  la  a  party  to  this  esaentlal 
human  right.  You  must  honor  your  word!!" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  are  Incontro- 
vertible that  Soviet  Jews  are  victims  of 
deliberate  discrimination  and  Injustice. 
Those  who  despair  of  Soviet  ofBclal  treat- 
ment and  make  known  their  desire  to 
leave  the  country  are  immediately  sub- 
jected to  economic  Injurj',  are  deprived 
of  their  employment,  are  punished  In 
other  ways.  Some  have  been  slapped  Into 
mental  Institutions  and  into  jail  on 
trumped-up  charges.  Nevertheless,  know- 
ing that  vlndlctiveness  and  harm  will  be 
\-islted  upon  them  for  their  action,  brave 
Jews  are  speaking  up  and  demanding 
that  they  be  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  or  to  other  countries. 

It  is  their  right  imder  Soviet  law.  The 
Soviet  Government  boasts  of  having 
signed  and  ratified  the  InternaUonal 
Covenant  against  Racial  Discrimination. 
Mr  Speaker,  In  that  covenant  It  Is  spe- 
cifically stated  In  article  5  as  follows: 

In  compliance  with  the  fundamental 
obligations  laid  down  In  article  3.  States 
Parties  undertake  to  prohibit  and  to  elimi- 
nate racial  dlacrlmlnatlon  in  all  Its  forms 
and  to  guarantee  the  right  of  everyone,  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  cole*,  or  national 
or  ethnic  origin,  to  equality  before  the  law, 
notably  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  following 
rights: 

lai  The  right  to  equal  treatment  before 
the  tribunals  and  all  other  organs  adminis- 
tering Justice; 

(b)  The  right  to  security  of  person  and 
protection  by  the  State  against  violence  or 
bodily  harm.  Whether  Inflicted  by  Govern- 
ment officials  or  by  any  individual,  group 
or  Institution; 

(ci  Politic*!  rights.  In  particular  the  rl^ts 
to  participate  In  elections,  to  vote  and  to 
Ktaud  for  elecUon — on  the  basis  of  universal 
aiLd  equal  sulTrage,  to  take  part  In  the  Ctov- 
ernment  as  well  as  In  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  at  any  level  and  to  have  equal  acoesa 
to  public  service, 

(d)   Other  civil  rights.  In  particular; 

(I)  the  right  to  (reedotn  of  movement  and 
residence    within    the    t)order    of    the    State 

(II)  the  right  to  leave  any  ooimtry.  In- 
cluding his  own,  and  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try; 

The  U.S.S.R.'s  actions  are  directly  op- 
posite to  Its  words. 

The  Soviet  Union  cannot  deny  its 
wrongful  actions.  The  press  recently  pub- 
lished a  letter  written  by  the  noted  physi- 
cist Andrei  D.  Sakharov  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet  in  which  he  urged  his  Govern- 
ment to  grant  all  citizens  the  right  to 
leave  the  country.  He  deplored  the  events 
in  which  Soviet  citizens  were  Jailed  for 
expressing  their  wish  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  article  follows: 

NoTBD  Sovnrr  Phtsicibt  Proposbs  Fhei; 

EMI08ATION 

Moscow — Andrei  D  Sakharov  the  emi- 
nent Russian  physicist,  has  proposed  that 
the  Soviet  tJnlon  grant  all  citlisens  the  right 
to  leave  the  country  He  said  such  a  right 
Is  "an  esaantlat  condition  for  spiritual  free- 
dom for  everyone  " 


Sakharov.  the  developer  of  the  Soviet  hy- 
drogen botnb  and  a  champion  of  human 
right*,  proposed  the  free  emigration  policy 
In  an  open  letter  to  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

He  reooaunended  that  tiie  legislative  body 
revoke  the  law  that  permits  persons  fleeing 
the  country  to  be  tried  for  high  treaaon.  Tlie 
sclentUt  also  asked  for  a  general  amnesty 
for  persons  detained  In  labor  camps  or  men- 
tal hoapltals  because  they  had  tried  to  leave 
tlie  Soviet  Union. 

A  copy  of  Sakharov-s  ap{>ee,l.  dated  Sept.  20. 
w-aa  made  available  to  some  Western  corre- 
sF>ondenu  Sunday  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  time  that  an  ofBcaally  respected  member 
of  the  Soviet  Intelligentsia  has  called  for  an 
overhaul  of  the  Kremlin's  emigration  policy. 

"The  trials  of  recent  months,"  the  letter 
said,  "have  again  reminded  us  of  the  tragic 
conflicts  arising  In  connection  with  the  dKB- 
cultles  experienced  by  citizens  who  want 
to  setUe  m  another  country  and  of  the  legal, 
social,  peychologlcal  and  political  a^secta  of 
this  problem." 

Sakharov  said  tnany  Soviet  citizens  who 
have  tried  to  leave,  "for  personal,  national 
or  other  reasons,  have  for  years  received 
vinfoxuided  refusals  which  turned  the  lives  of 
many  Into  an  Interminable  torment  of  wait- 
ing," 

The  physicist.  In  an  obvious  reference  to 
attempted  airliner  hijackings  by  Soviet  Jews, 
declared  tliat  many  Soviet  citizen*,  "having 
loat  hope  of  satisfying  their  aaplratlons  to 
emigrate  within  the  framework  of  the  law. 
decided  to  breuk  the  law  In  one  way  or  an- 
other '• 

He  deplored  the  government's  rationale 
that  considers  such  attempts  to  flee  as  "be- 
trayal of  the  motherland." 


SUBSTITUTE  CANCER  BILL 

I  Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  colleague.  Paul  Rogers. 
and  his  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  the  Environment  for  their  tinani- 
mous  approval  of  a  cancer  research  bill. 
I  doubt  that  any  one  of  us  here  would 
deny  the  fact  that  the  conquest  of  can- 
cer has  become  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing hesdth  priorities. 

We  have  a  number  of  important  leg- 
islative proposals  before  us  dealing  with 
the  conquest  of  cancer,  and  after  care- 
ful study  of  the  issue.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  Congressman  Rogers'  bill  would 
serve  as  the  best  means  to  the  end  we 
all  desire  and  agree  on — the  elimina- 
tion of  cancer  as  one  of  America's  lead- 
ing killers. 

Unlike  the  bill  passed  In  the  Senate, 
the  House  sid>committee  s  bill  does  not 
call  for  the  Director  of  the  cancer  re- 
search effort  to  report  directly  to  the 
President  but  ratiier  puts  the  program 
within  aj3  exE>anded  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, whose  Director  reports  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

This  ifi  a  most  important  difierence  in 
that  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  new  can- 
cer effort  continues  to  take  advantage  of 
the  broad  spectrum  of  support  offered  by 
research  conducted  within  our  existing 
biomedical  institutions.  Scientific  experts 
all  seem  to  agree  that  cancer  is  an  ex- 
tremely complex  disease  or  series  of  dis- 
eases. The  complexity  of  the  problem 
therefore  demands,  as  it  always  has,  a 
broadly   based    approach    with    reliance 


upon  all  fields  of  research.  With  respect 
to  this  point  let  me  quote  Dr.  Irving 
Langmuir,  Nobel  Prize  winner  in  cheniis- 
try: 

Only  a  small  pt>.T\  of  scientific  progress 
has  resulted  from  a  planned  search  for  spe- 
cific objectives 

At  this  point  in  time  I  feel  tliat  no  one 
is  wise  enough  to  pick  and  choose  Just 
those  components  of  the  vast  biomedical 
spectrum  that  will  be  vital  to  our  goal. 

Though  the  Senate-passed  bill  would 
keep  the  National  Cancer  Institute  phys- 
ically within  NIH.  I  fear  It  is  an  attempt 
to  reach  an  acceptable  compromise  be- 
tween the  forces  who  see  the  need  for  a 
separately  identified,  special  cancer 
program  as  well  as  the  arguments  of 
those  who  feel  that  any  new  cancer  pro- 
gram should  be  carried  out  within  the 
confines  of  NIH,  TTierefore,  the  com- 
promise bill,  as  I  see  It,  adds  the  phrase 
"within  NIH,"  but  these  words  I  question 
as  being  anything  other  than  purely  geo- 
graphic terminology  to  appease  the  ex- 
tremes. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  regard  with  great  con- 
cern any  legislative  effort,  however  well- 
intentioned,  that  would  imdermlne  an  ap- 
proach which  utilizes  the  total  spectrum 
of  medical  research  working  as  a  team. 
It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  I  strongly 
endorse  Congressman  Rogers'  bill. 
Rather  than  fragmenting  our  work  to 
date,  it  will  strengthen  our  efforts. 

The  following  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post  further  Illustrates 
my  feeling: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct    19.  1971] 
LrrrKus    to    tkb    EnrroB^ — Hxao    ov    Meoical 

CoLxsGBS     Association     on     ths     Canceb 

Agency  Pboposai. 

In  The  Washington  Poet  of  C>ctol>er  6.  there 
appeared  a  letter  from  H.  Marvin  Pollard, 
president  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
Inc.,  entlUed  "A  New  Opportunity  to  Plght 
Cancer."  lit.  Pollard  states  that  the  recent 
House  hearings  In  Washington  on  leglalaUon 
aimed  at  expanding  the  national  attack  on 
cancer  makes  It  pertinent  for  the  public  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  both  the  facts 
and  the  Issues  surroxindlng  the  proposal  con- 
tained In  the  bill  S  1838  to  establish  an  In- 
dependent Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  within 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  but  now  rejected 
by  Congressman  Paul  Rogers  and  his 
Subcommittee  on  miblic  Health  and 
Envtrotunent. 

Unfortunately,  Dr,  Pollard's  letter  wUl  add 
only  to  public  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing concerning  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  and  the  most  effective 
way  to  confront  this  dread  disease. 

Dr.  PoUard  states  that  S  1828  is  supported 
by  the  majority  of  doctors  who  are  cancer 
specialists  and  opposition  comes  only  from 
scientists  who  are  not  experU  In  canoer  and 
thus  do  not  fully  understand  the  sltuaUon 

Many  distinguished  Investigators  In  the 
field  of  cancer,  most  of  whom  are  alao  con- 
cerned with  the  care  of  patient*,  have  ap- 
peared before  the  House  committee  In 
opposition  to  this  bill.  Among  them  are  Dr 
Howard  H  Hlatt,  Head  of  the  Cancer  Division. 
Department  of  Medicine,  Beth  Israel  Hospital, 
Boston;  Dr.  Kobert  Handschumacher.  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  Professor  of  Pharmacol- 
ogy. Yale  University;  Dr.  Oeorge  Nichols.  Jr.. 
Director.  Cancer  Research  Institute.  New 
England  Deaconness  Hospital,  Boston;  and 
Dr  Henry  Kaplan,  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Radiology.  Stanford  University,  and  a 
member  of  the  Panel  of  Consultants.  The 
major  advances  In  cancer  have  come  from 
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solenttflc  OaKts  whicb  have  not  been  the 
ceater  of  Uio  appUad  cancer  reaearcta  effort. 
The  views  of  "aclentlsts"  can  carry  at  least  as 
much  welgbt  tn  this  matter  as  thoa«  of 
"doctors." 

It  Is  stated  that  8  183«  ta  based  upon  ex- 
haitstlve  study  by  a  panel  of  ex|>erts  who 
would  have  liked  to  support  the  "status  quo" 
but  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclualon  that 
an  Independent  cancer  authority  la  necessary 
because  the  facta  so  dictate. 

In  the  report  of  ttie  Sclentlflc  Committee 
of  the  panel  referred  to  by  Dr.  Pnllard  (a 
report  that  compriacs  140  pagea  of  the  149 
page  report,  of  tbe  overall  panel;,  which  ejt- 
hausUvely  examlues  and  assesses  the  prob- 
lems, obstacles,  and  opportunities  relating  to 
further  progress  In  cancer  research,  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  need  for  an  independent 
cancer  authority  or  of  any  organizational 
probleaos.  It  Is  quite  clear  from  the  nsncan 
ment  of  tbla  sctenUOc  group  that  tlM  major 
barriers  to  progress  Ln  cancer  are  sclentUlo 
and  iK)t  organisational.  The  report  of  the 
panel  provides  no  evidence  or  findings  to 
support  the  sweeping  organizational  changes 
recommended. 

Dr  Pollard  states  that  "  all  that  8  1W8 

bolls  down  to  Is  an  advance  In  mechanics  of 
administration  The  essential  Intellectual 
and  sctentlflc  relatlonshlpe  would  remain  tbe 
same  .    ." 

3.  laas  woiUd  give  to  tlv  Director  of  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  extraordinary 
power  and  authorities  which  would  be  un- 
available to  the  Director  of  the  NIH  for  all 
other  disease  and  biomedical  Tesearch  pro- 
grams in  the  NIH  Thus,  the  cancer  effort 
would  ba  saparatad  out  of  the  other  re- 
search activities  in  tba  NIH  and  the  contrl- 
butiona  ttiey  can  make  to  advaoclng  our 
Icnowladga  about  neoplasia. 

Creation  of  an  lndep>endent  cancer  pro- 
gram would  force  into  the  over-burdened 
OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Exacutlv*  Office  of  the  President  decisions 
which  neltbar  is  capable  of  carrying  out 

Dr.  Pollard  notes  that  the  creation  of  a 
national  cancer  agency  will  not  fragment 
Km  but  rather  strengthen  it  and  that  tba 
Ainerlcan  Cancer  Society  was  one  of  ttie 
original  supporters  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  and  obviously  would  not  "em- 
brace any  propoaal  that  would  harm  what  we 
helped  to  create.'* 

Dr.  Pollard  taatlfled  before  the  Senate 
committee  In  support  of  a  bill  that  would 
abolish  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

No  one  who  has  appeared  before  the  com- 
mlttaaa  In  tba  House  njid  Senate  has  urged 
any  delay  or  dlminlshment  tn  the  attack 
upon  cancer  As  stated  by  Congressman  Rog- 
ers, thaw  Is  a  need  for  a  moat  careful  and 
deliberate  examination  of  a  proposal  which 
holds  within  It  the  potentiality  of  destroying 
the  one  Institution,  the  NIH.  that  baa  made 
so  much  of  the  sclentlRc  progress  underly- 
ing a  greater  medical  capability  tn  cancar 
possible 

Dr.  Pollard  holds  that  3  1828  will  not  H- 
n.'^nclally  harm  the  budgets  of  the  other  NIH 
Institutes.  clUng  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
appropriated  »142  million  more  than  the 
President  requested  for  FT  1972  for  NTH 
research  Institutes,  other  than  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  as  evidence 

The  President's  request  for  1972.  while 
suppt>rt1ng  a  tlOO  million  special  appropria- 
tion for  new  cancer  Initiatives  drastically 
cut  the  support  for  other  Institute  programs 
Thus,  the  much-publicized  Increase  of  |ioo 
mnUon  for  cancer  research  In  the  President's 
budget  was  obtained  by  diminishing  pro- 
grams upon  which  further  progre.ss  tn  career 
Is  dependent 

True,  the  Congress  appropriated,  as  Dr 
PoUard  has  noted,  some  1112  million  more 
for  the  NIH  programs  other  than  tlie  Na- 
tloiiaJ  Cancer  InsUtute.  Cufortuiiately.  the 
Amerlcaii  Cancer  Society  had  little  to  do 
with  this  reversal  of  the  President's  budget 
Dr.    PoUard.   in    testifying   before    the   HEW 


appropriations  sabconamlttee  In  the  House. 
urged  only  a  furtbar  iucreaae  of  aafl  niUilon 
tn  tlia  cancer  budget,  ignoring  the  aerlous 
cutback*  in  the  other  NIH  research  pro- 
grama.  Tba  American  Cancer  Society,  al- 
though Invited,  did  not  Join  the  Coalition 
for  Health  Kimding.  whoae  activities  were 
principally  reaponsibla  for  the  increase  in 
research  funding. 

Dr.  Pollard  suggests  that  U  8.  182a  U  not 
paiised.  the  status  quo"  in  roapect  to  cancer 
research  wlU  be  retained,  and  Implies  that 
such  action  wUl  contribute  In  some  way  or 
anoUior  to  tbe  death  of  300.000  persona  in 
this  nation  from  cancer. 

Such  an  Implication  is  untrue.  There  Is 
before  the  Congress  an  aJternauve,  approved 
last  week  by  the  subcommittee.  This  bill  will 
provide  the  means  for  mounting  a  broadly 
coordinated  assault  upon  cancer  using  tiie 
full  scientific  reaouroes  of  the  NXU  as  well  as 
the  National  Cancer  Institute.  It  pnivldes 
for  tbe  high  level  of  leadership  and  the  ad- 
ministrative authorities  to  undertake  this 
urgent  cancer  elTort.  Rather  than  sowing  the 
seeds  of  division  and  destruction,  this  ap- 
proach win  strengthen  the  entire  structure 
of  ilie  NIH  so  that  this  nation  can  continue 
to  be  the  beneflciary,  not  only  in  canoer  but 
aUso  in  the  other  major  disease  axea-s.  of  the 
vigorous  biomedical  research  programs  which 
this  Institution  has  brought  into  being  and 
so  well  advanoes. 

The  nation's  academic  medical  oenters  find 
It  unfortunate  that  aaacntlally  subordinate 
Hclministrative  problems  have  been  utilized 
to  oljscure  the  fundamenta;  sclentlflc  and 
policy  issues.  I'beae  centers,  which  carry  out 
a  major  part  of  t^a  basic  and  applied  re- 
search u.  cancer  and  a  substantial  part  of 
the  treatment  of  cancer  patients  have  care- 
fully examined  the  bills  In  ConKre&s  They 
enthusiastically  support  the  Rogers  bill  as 
the  most  effective  Instrument  to  mount  the 
a- tack  against  this  dread  disease. 

John  A.  D.  Coopea,  M.D  , 
Presidetit,  Association  of  American 

Medical  Colleges. 


EXPANDING    FEDERAL    NARCOTIC - 
ADDICT    REHABILITATION    EFFORT 

(Mr.  McCULLOCH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  hia  remarks 
at  thi«  point  In  the  Rbcoro  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  Introduced  modest — but  neces- 
sary— ^leglslaUon  to  expand  the  Federal 
narcotic -addict  rehabiliUUon  effort. 
Heretofore,  the  Congreas  has  looked  upon 
rehabilitation  programs  for  narcotic  ad- 
dicts as  some  kind  of  a  reward  which 
highly  dAhgerous  addicts  are  unworthy 
to  receive  At  pre.sent.  there  is  consider- 
able discussion  concerning  the  wisdom  of 
.such  a  policy. 

In  fairness  to  those  who  might  defend 
the  present  polio-.  let  me  say  that  I  can 
well  understand  the  desire  to  punish,  not 
rehabilitate,  the  violent  criminal  and  the 
multiple  offender,  even  one  who  is  a  nar- 
cotic addict.  Rather  than  resolve  the  con- 
flict between  these  conflicting  pohcies.  in 
introducing  this  bill  today  I  ask  that  both 
sides  agree  only  on  the  merits  of  rehabili- 
tative treatment.  The  general  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  provide  treatment  for  ad- 
dicts in  addition  to — not  tn  lieu  of — 
punishment 

It  is  my  hope  tliat  b(jth  sides  of  this 
controversy  can  imlte  in  support  of  this 
ip^alatlon  so  that  a  modest  Rain  can  be 
made  In  meeting  a  serious  problem. 

Mr  Speaker  I  include  the  letter  of 
tran.sinission    from    the    Department   of 


Justice  and  the  text  of  the  bill  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

HR  11352 
A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  TTnlted  States 
Code  to  authorise  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
provide  care  for  narcotic  addicts  Who  are 
placed  on  probation,  released  on  parole,  or 
mandatorily  released 

Be  it  enacted  fry  tKe  Senate  ana  House 
o/  Repreaentatives  of  tfie  United  Statet  of 
Amtriom  in  Congre**  a.itembled.  That  sec- 
tion SeSl  of  tlUe  18  of  the  United  Statw 
Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  foUowlng 
paragraph   before  the  last   one: 

"The  court  may  require  a  person  who  la  an 
iiddlct  within  the  meaning  of  seotlon  4251(a) 
if  this  title,  as  a  condition  of  probation,  ta 
participate  in  the  community  supervision 
programs  auttiorlzied  by  section  4266  of  fthto 
title  for  all  or  part  of  the  period  of  proba- 
tion, Providfd.  That  the  At*.orney  General 
certifies  a  suitable  program  is  available.  If 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  determines  that  the 
penwn's  participation  In  the  program  shouM 
be  termloated.  because  the  person  can  da- 
rive  no  further  stgntfioant  beneflta  from  par- 
ticipation or  because  his  paxticipatioa  ad- 
versely  affects  the  rehabUltatlon  oX  other 
participants,  he  shall  so  notify  the  court, 
which  shall  thereupon,  by  order,  make  such 
"ther  provision  with  respect  to  the  person 
un  prt)batlon  as  It  deems  appropriate" 

Sac  a  Section  (a)  of  section  4208  of  s«eh 
title  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
paragraph  between  the  third  and  fourth: 

The  Board  may  require  a  parolee  or  a 
prisoner  released  pursuant  u>  section  4104  ot 
this  title,  who  Is  an  addict  within  the  mean- 
ing of  secUon  4251  fa)  of  this  tlUe.  as  a  con- 
dltlon  of  parole  or  release  to  participate  In 
the  community  supervision  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  4255  of  this  tlUe  for  an 
or  part  of  the  period  of  parole;  Provided, 
That  the  Attorney  Oeneral  certlfloa  a  suit- 
able program  Is  avaUable.  If  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  determines  that  the  person's  partici- 
pation In  the  program  should  be  terminated, 
because  the  person  can  derive  no  further 
.significant  benefits  from  participation  or  be- 
cause his  paruclpatlon  adversely  affects  the 
rehabilitation  of  other  participants,  he  shall 
so  notify  the  Board  of  Parole,  which  shall 
thereupon  make  such  other  provision  with 
respect  to  the  person  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate." 


Orrtci  or  Tm:  ArroMfrr  Okkkiul, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  October  19.  1971 
The  RT^AKm. 

V  S  Hotiae  of  Repre3«ntath'e». 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  M«  Speaker  I  encloae  for  your  con- 
sideration and  appropriate  reference  a  legis- 
lative proposal  "To  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  provide  care  for  narcotic  addicts 
who  are  placed  on  probation,  released  on 
parole,  or  mandatorily  released   ' 

TiUes  I  and  II  of  tbe  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966  (NAJLA;  provide  tbat 
selected  narcotic  addicts  charged  with  non- 
violent crimes  against  the  United  Statee  may 
»>e  either  civilly  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Sxinyoon  Oeneral  In  lieu  of  criminal  proe- 
pcutlon  (38  U.8C   2»01.  et  *eq  \  or  sentenced 
to  a  NARA  program  In  lieu  of  conflnement 
I  1«  VMC    -Ufii   et  »eq.).  BoUi  of  theaa  llUea 
are  avaiiaiile  only  fur  certain  selecled  addicU. 
Fur  example,  persotis  charged  with    "violent 
crimes  are   Uiellglble    i  18  C  S.C.  4251(f)  (1). 
28  use    2901(g)),  as  are  addicts  who  have 
been   convicted   of   two   or   more   felonies    (IS 
t;  .S  C.     4353(r)(4):     38     VSC      a90I(g>f41) 
These  and  the  other  czcluslons  under  NARA 
are  designed  U)  reserve  the  ralattvaly  laulenl 
prosecutive  and  sentencing  provisions  of  that 
act  for  leas  dangerous  offenders.   The  exclu- 
sions also  result,  however.  In  the  InaliglbUtty 
fir  NARA  aftercare  programs  of  addicts  who 
were  sentenced  to  regular  terms  of  confine- 
ment or  to  probation  In  lieu  of  conflnement 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  author- 
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taa  the  placement  under  superriaed  aftercare 
of  narcotic  addicts  and  former  addicts  who 
have  been  pilaoed  on  probation,  released  on 
parole,  or  released  by  operation  of  law  after 
having  served  ttMir  confinement  terms  leas 
good -time  deductions.  The  latter  are  "man- 
datorily released"  but  are  deemed  by  law  as  if 
released  on  parole. 

There  is  little  question  that  narcotic  ad- 
diction and  criminal  activity  are  Interrelated. 
Yet  inany  Federal  addict-offenders,  not  eli- 
gible for  NARA,  are  released  to  society  with- 
out any  type  of  foUow-up  treatment  for  their 
addiction.  To  tbe  extant  that  Section  4a&fi 
programs  and  faclllttea  are  avaUable,  they 
clearly  ought  to  be  provided  to  such  addlcta. 
There  is  present  legal  authority  to  Involve 
addlct-prlaonera  in  special  treatment  pro- 
grams whUa  they  are  ph;rslcally  in  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral's  custody  as  the  restiit  of  regu- 
lar sentences  to  oonflnement  (IB  D.S.C.  4083). 
In  view  of  this  authority  and  the  obvious 
need  for  treatment,  tbe  Bureau  of  Prisons 
has.  for  Its  fiscal  years  1971  and  1973.  al- 
located poaitloos  and  funds  to  Initiate  and 
carry  on  such  programs.  In  tbe  abaence  of 
legal  authority,  however,  no  post-confine- 
ment care  U  provldsd  for  these  addicts. 
Without  this  kind  at  follow-up,  the  treat- 
ment accorded  wltbln  the  places  of  confine- 
ment can  readily  prove  futUe.  Ilils  proposed 
legislation  wotUd  authonae  such  care.  Ttie 
Board  of  Parole  may  then  utilize  its  existing 
authority,  If  the  Attorney  Oeneral  so  recom- 
mends, to  require  a  released  addict  to  par- 
Uclpate  In  supervlaory  aftercare  programs  ea- 
tablLshed  under  18  XS&.C.  AHfA.  The  require- 
ment of  a  recommendation  from  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  wUl  insure  that  such  treatment 
Is  both  avaUable  and' appropriate. 

NARA  treatment  programs  should  also  be 
made  available  to  p>ersoQs  placed  on  proba- 
tion who  are  In  need  of  such  aervicee.  This 
legislative  proposal  would  give  tbe  Attorney 
Oeneral  authority  to  provide  such  care.  The 
courts  may  require  addlcta,  as  a  condition 
of  probation,  to  participate  In  a  NARA  pro- 
gram upon  certification  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral that  a  suitable  program  Is  available  In 
the  community. 

77ie  rationale  of  this  propoaal  is  similar  to 
that  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  91-403,  which  authorized  tba  use  of  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  half-way  houses  for  proba- 
Uoners  and  parolees  in  aelected  cases.  The 
propoaal  will  permit  the  Department  to  ex- 
tend Its  exiating  programs  for  the  rahabiuta- 
uon  of  addicts  oonvlctad  of  crlmmal  activity 
to  a  group  whose  need  Is  acute.  Accordingly. 
I   recommend   tta   prompt   enactment. 

The  OfAoa  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

John   N    Mttchkll. 

ilttomey  Oeneral. 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
fccnce  was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Hpichinson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Pord^  for  today  and  tomor- 
row, October  20  and  21,  on  account  of  olD- 
cial  business. 

Mr.  CoKMAN,  for  Wednesday,  October 
20   1971.  on  account  of  ofOcial  business. 

Mr.  Ki%  'at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Mink) 
from  4  p.m.  today,  through  the  2 1st,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  LxKT  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Obralo 
R  ?"oRD  > .  on  Thursday,  October  21,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL,   ORDERS   GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

address  llie  House,  following  the  legisla- 


tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLLis)  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Keith,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoRTON,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HARvry.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KzKP,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Don  H.  Clausin,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  OoNZALXz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  VLc.  McKat)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


Mr. 

Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr  RuppK.  following  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  CoNTE  on  the  Dingell  amendment 
during  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLLis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Carter  in  three  Instances. 
Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Derwinski. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  QiTiB  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHum  in  three  Instances. 

McC?LOSKEY. 

Fish. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr,  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  CoucHLiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Spxnce. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  McDadi. 

Mr.  Divine. 

Mr.  McClohy. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay  •  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  four  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  EcKHARDT  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MtrRPHY  of  New  York  In  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  PicKLi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Oallachxr. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  CaUfomia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Becich  in  eight  Instancies. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hacan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarjck  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PiTOR  of  Arkansas  in  two  in- 
stances. 


Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances 

Mr.    Long    of    Marjland    in 
stances. 
Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  AspiN. 
Mr  Hakiltoh. 
Mr.  Ja(30bs  in  two  instances. 
Mr   Ryan  in  two  Instances. 

PuciNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Cellkr. 

Mr.  ROSTXNKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Praskr  in  four  instances 
Mr.  Colmbr. 

Stokes  in  six  Instances. 
Dorn  In  three  instances. 
Vanik  in  two  instances, 
ScHEUKR  in  two  instances. 
Flood. 

Jones    of   Alabama   in   two 
stances.. 
Mr  Chappell  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 


two   in- 


Mr. 

Mr 


Mr 
Mr 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


in- 


8ENATE    ENROLLED    BILUS    SIGNED 

The  SPEIAKER  annoimced  his  sigiia- 
ttue  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S  74  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  of  the  United  States 
to  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  State  of 
North  Dakota: 

8.  414.  An  act  to  authorise  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
property  In  the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  the 
Central  Dakota  Nursing  Home:  and 

8.  654  An  act  for  tba  relief  of  Frederick 
E.  Keehn. 


SENATE  BILLfi  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  216.  An  act  to  provide  procedures  for 
calling  oonstltutlonal  conventions  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  on  appllcaUon  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  two-tbirds  of  the  Statee.  piu-- 
Buant  to  arucie  V  of  tbe  Constitution:  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

S.  748.  An  act  to  authorize  payment  and 
appropriation  of  the  second  and  third  in- 
stallments of  the  United  States  contributions 
to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operauons  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly lat  6  o  clock  and  45  minutes  p.m  > , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  October  21,  1971  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUnVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

1226.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  home  loan 
banks,  and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  for  the  year 
ended  December  31.  1070  (H.  Doc.  No 
92-171),  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
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eminent  OperaOcnu.  and  ord««d  to  be 

print«cL 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIIZ,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  tbe  Clerk 
for  prlntim  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr    ONEILX,     Co    jnlttM  on  Bulea.  Hous« 
Resolution  OM.  Raaoiutton  to  authorise  ad- 
ditional Investigative  authority  to  Uw  Oocn- 
mltte*  On  Public   Worka   (Bept.  Ho.  02-680) 
Referred  to  tbe  Houae  Calendar 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   AOAM8    (for  hlmaelf   and   Mr 

Stijckit  I  : 
H.R.   11347    .\  bill   to  restore  and  maintain 
a  healttry  tn&sportaUoa  ti7mt«BX.  to  prorKte 
financial  aMlstance,  to  Improve  competitive 
equity  amonff  aurfao*  traoaportAtlon  modea 
to  lmpro»»  aim  prooaM  at  OoramiiMnt  r«gu- 
laiion,  and  tor  other  purpoB«a;  to  th«  Oocn- 
niiitee  on  lnt«r«tat«  and  Foreign  Conunerce 
By  Mr.  BBOYHIli  ot  Virginia: 
ti~B.   11S48.  A   bUi    to  am«nd   ttM  NaUonal 
Hollaing  Act  to  forbid  discrtmliMUlon  agalnat 
band  p«Boa«.  beoaus*  of  their  ruld«  doga. 
in   tb«  ael«o(4on  of  tMuints  in  federally  aa- 
slated  tkoualng;  to  the  CotninltMe  on  »»n%|F.g 
and  Currency. 

H.a.  113««  A  Ull  to  amend  the  RoUroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  u>  prorlda  tbat 
an  Individual  oUterwlae  qualified  therefor 
may  be  paid  slckneee  benefits  without  regard 
to  the  amoont  cr  railroad  eoiapaneation 
eaj-n«d  In  the  speclOed  base  period:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr    CBIJLER    (for  himself  and  Mr 

Porr) 

H.R    nsao.  A  bill  U)  Increaae  the  limit  on 

duea   for   VA.   mamboTRhlp   In   tb«   Intarna- 

llooal   Crtmlnal   PoUoa  Organization;    to  the 

Commlttaa  on  the  Judldary 

Br  tat.  DAN7KLJ90H  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Chamlmu  H  Wiisom) 
H  R.  UMl.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  S<xrlal 
Security  Act  to  proiride  for  medical  and  hoe- 
pltal  ear*  through  a  roluntary  system  of 
oomprehenalTe  health  care  ccrverage  includ- 
ing all  of  the  eaaential  elemenU  of  snch 
care,  with  the  protection  offered  being  fl- 
naiiced  In  fuU  for  low-liicome  persons 
through  the  Issuance  of  certlflcatee  and  In 
part  for  other  penons  tbrougb  the  Issuance 
of  certlflcatea  or  the  allowance  of  tax  cred- 
lU,  and  to  provMe  for  effecttre  ntlllaitlon 
and  peer  review  with  reapMt  to  aervtoee 
rendarad  xmdmr  mch  gfutma;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  McCUUrOOH : 
HM.  11353.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  ttke 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  provide  care  for  narcotic  ad- 
dicts who  are  placed  on  pronation,  released  on 
parole,  or  manrtatorUy  released,   to  tlia  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Jtidldary 
By  Mr   MKLCTOR- 
H.R.   113M.  A   Mn  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  lOM  to  pro<nde  inooma  tax 
simpllilcaUon,   reform,   and   rwUaf  for   smaU 
bualnew;    to  tha  Committee  on   Way*   and 
Means. 

By  Mr  ROE: 

HR.    11884.   A   Wll  to  farther  provide  for 

the    farMsr-ewned    eooperatlire    aystem    of 

making    aradtt    anOlaUa    to    farm«a    and 

raachan   aad    tkair   oooparmttrea,   tor  rursl 

uid   to 


enuties  upon  which  (araUng  operaUoua  are 
dependent,  to  provide  for  an  adequate  and 
flaxitUa  flow  of  money  Into  rural  areaa.  and 
to  modernize  and  conaoudata  existing  farm 
credit  law  to  meef  current  and  future  roral 
credit  needs,  and  for  other  purpoaee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STBKLJC: 

HJi.  11366.  A  bui  to  amend  the  Tarirr 
Schodulaa  of  the  United  State*  to  provide 
for  the  duty-free  entry  of  mica  Olaia,  to  ttie 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  TALOOTT: 
H.R  11366.  A  blU  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Seourtty  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual who  In  any  Vkonth  U  eligible  for  a 
diaabuity  detsrminaUon  or  lor  dlsabtllty  tn- 
suranoe  beaadu  but  doea  not  file  application 
therefor  within  the  specified  tijse  may  never- 
theless  (upon  subeequenUy  flling  applica- 
tion) obtam  such  a  detsi-mlnatlon  or  be- 
come entitled  to  ruch  a  benefit,  regardlees  of 
the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed.  If  he 
was  tharetorfore  Incapable  of  eseeuttng  the 
application  tiy  reaeoD  of  a  pbyateal  or  mental 
condition:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  THOiiFSON  of  New  Jersey 
HR  11357  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natlmml 
Liabor  Belactons  Aot  to  extend  ita  ooveraKe 
and  proteeUon  to  employeea  o<  nonprofit  hoe- 
pitals,  and  for  other  purpofies:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Kducatlun  and  IaIxm-. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH; 
H.R.  11358.  A  bill  to  establish  more  orderly 
hnrTBTBtnlng  procednres.  to  enable  dairy  coop- 
eratives to  negotiate  more  effectively  for 
terms  and  conditions  of  tbe  sale  of  milk,  to 
provide  ootnpenseUon  for  performance  of 
services  essential  to  the  marketing  of  nUik,  to 
eliminate  Inequities  in  axlatlng  marketing 
practices,  to  Insure  an  adequate  regular  sup- 
ply of  good,  healthful  milk  to  consmners.  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cvilture 

By  Mr.  BKNWnT: 

H  R  11359  A  but  to  provide  for  a  National 
InHtttute  oX  Drug  Addiction  and  Alooholisni. 
and  to  require  community  mental  heaiUi  fa- 
cilities to  provide  treatment  and  rehabUlta- 
tion  programa  for  drug  addicts  and  other 
persons  with  drag-related  problems;  to  the 
Committee  on  tnfeeretate  and  I^irelgn  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   CARTER 

H  a.  liaoe.  a  Wll  to  require  tbe  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corp.  to  provide  free  or 
reduced -rate  railroad  transportation  to  re- 
tired railroad  employees  and  their  dependenu 
on  the  same  basis  that  such  transportation 
was  available  to  snch  employees  and  de- 
pendenU  on  the  date  of  enactment  OT  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1B7P;  to  the 
Comml-tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr  CHAPPELL 

H.R  113C1.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sou  Con- 
servatlcn  and  Dometslc  Allotment  AeV  as 
amended,  to  permit  sharing  the  coat  of  agri- 
culture-related pollution  prevention  and 
abatement  measures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrletdture. 

HR.  11363  A  bill  to  smsnd  tbs  Soil  Con- 
•arvstlon  and  Domssttc  AUotmsnt  A0t  U) 
establish  an  Improved  rural  envlrontnantei 
protection  program,  and  for  other  purpoaes, 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R,  11883.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Qeaa  Air 
Act  to  require  that  motor  vehicles  In  actual 
use  be  equipped  with  emission  control  sys- 
tems at  sooh  time  as  tha  AdminJetrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  AdmlaJstratlon 
determines  that  sffaotlvs  systams  sre  avail- 
able; tc  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  11364.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  daartfy  sod  Inven- 
tory wetland  reaomoes,  to  measure  wetjanda 
degradation,  to  evahiaU  tlie  environmental 
oontiltoittloii  of  natiaal   wetland,  and   for 
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other  purposes;  to  tbs  Committee  on 
chant  Marine  and  Plsberlaa. 

HJt    uses.    A    bUl    to   amend    the   Wat» 
Bank    Act    (Public   Law   ei^B6»)    to   provhZ 
for   the  eooaervauon  of  asWDttaau   weoad 
areas:    to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  «'- 
rtne  and  FIshanee.  ^^ 

H.R     11366    A   bill   to  amend  tbe  Intwnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1864  to  anthorise  an  incsn 
tlve  tax  cndlt  allowmbte  with  respect  to  la- 
cuitise  to  oontrol   water  and  air  poUntlaa. 
lo  encourage  the  oonstruotlon  at  auoh  faaU- 
itiea.  and  to  permit  the  amarttaatlan  ot  tbs 
coat  of  oonatroctlng  such  (aoUltlea  wtthln  a 
period  of   from    1    to  6  yean,    to   tbe 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Mnram 
By  Mr.  CODOHLIN: 
H  R.  11667.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  pro^nm  af 
tax   adjua<,iiient   for  small    hnirlnses   and  tm 
penons   engaged  In   siaaU    bualneea;    to  ths 
Committee  on  Waya  and  Maana 
By  Mr  tMCKINBON: 
H.R    11668.  A  bill  to  direct  the  SeoretBry 
of  Defense  to  rename  the  ofBoe  known  as  tto 
OOca  of  ClvU   Dafenae  as  the  Office  of  otvtl 
Disaster  to  the  Committee  on  Armad  8erv< 
ices. 

By   Mr.    DOWimro    (for   hliMelf.  Mr. 
WMTTcmntar.    Mr.    Sa-n^BrisLB,    ^ 
Aanrrr.   Mr.  Dammi,  of   Virginia.  Mr. 
Pot,  Mr.  BoenraoN  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  Wamplik,  and  Mr.  Bbot> 
MUX  of  Virginia )  ; 
Hit.   liago.  A  blU  to  anthortee  the  Ssese- 
tary  of  the  Dntenor  to  conduct  a  study  to  d»> 
termlne  the  best  and  most  fsaslbls  rrwiw  af 
protecting  ai^  preasrvlng  the  Orest  ni»sl 
Swamp  and  tbe  Diamal  Swamp  caoAl;  to  tbs 
Conunlttae  on  Interior  and  Insular  AHalra. 
By  Mr.  KDWARDS  of  Calif omta: 
H  a.  11370  A  blU  to  assist  in  the  prorlslons 
of  bousing  for  tbe  elderly,  and  for  other  pm- 
pones;    to    the    Ooaimittee    oa    Banking   ^M 
Currency 

H  s.  11371.  A  bUl  to  provide  (or  ILs  astak- 
llahmemt  and  coordination  of  prograsas  te 
make  needed  housing  available  for  the  aSder- 
ly:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency 

HR  11372  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Older  Amsr- 
icaos  Act  of  1»66  to  authonse  a  spedal  am- 
phasla  tranapcrtatlen  research  and  deiaoa- 
Btratlon  project  program:  to  the  Committee 
un  Bdvtcatloa  and  Labor. 

H.R.  11678.  A  bill  to  excanpt  cltlaens  of  the 
Oslced  Statsa  who  are  6S  years  of  age  or  <adw 
from  paying  entranoa  cr  admlaalon  fees  far 
certain  recreational  areas:  to  the  Commtttes 
on  Intertor  and  Insular  AfTalra. 

H  R  11374.  A  bill  to  ainend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1»M  U>  provide  relief  lo 
certain  Individuals  66  years  of  age  and  otsr 
who  own  or  rent  their  homes,  through  a  sys- 
tem of  Income  tax  credits  and  rounds,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.R 

HJI.  11676.  A  bUl  to  ainend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  to  63,600 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  two  regular  per- 
sonal exemptions  allowed  a  taxpayer  or  a 
spouse  who  has  attatnsd  age  66;  to  the  Com- 
outtee  oQ  Ways  and  t<^>prn 

By  Mr  HECHT.KR  of  West  Virginia. 

HJI  11976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1»«8, 
aa  aaosndsd.  to  provide  beneflu  to  snrvlvors 
of  pOUoe  oAoan  killed  m  the  line  of  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  11377.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  IntaniH) 
Revenue  Cods  of  1»64  to  proylde  ineome  tax 
almplincaUon.  reform,  aiid  relief  (or  small 
business:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

HR  11378  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trads  In  hx>n  and  m»tt  producU;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  sad  Mtans 

By  Mr    McFAU.  (tor  bUosalf  aad  Mr 
Dow  H.  CI.AUSSM)  : 
H  R  11379.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Al- 
cohol   Adminlstratkm   Aot    wltti    iss|isn    to 
definition  of  wine;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Maana. 
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By    Mr     PEPPER     ffor    h!m.self,    Mr 
GALiriANAKiB.  Mr  Beothu-l  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Jo^rxs  of  North  Caro- 
lina.  Mr    BtTRTON.   Mr    HosMMl,   Mr 
C'liARi.KS     H      Wtuu-h,     Mr      Giaimo. 
Mrs    OaAsao,   Mr    Slices.  Mr    Haoan. 
Mrs    Mink     Mr    Bradema.s    Mr    Mad- 
den,   Mr     ScHWKNCix.    Mr     Long    of 
Mjirylaiid.      Mr.      Haiuungtun.      Mrs. 
HirK.s    of    Massachusetts     Mr     Wil- 
liam  D    Ft-vRD,   Mr    Rrppi,   Mr    Hxl- 
8TOSK1.  Mrs    Abzt'C    Mr    Bra.sco    Mr 
Halpbin.  Mr.  Kkmpi 
H  R.  11380    A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust  13,   1946.  to   Increaiie   the   Federal   con- 
tribution to  90  percent  oJ  the  cost  of  shore 
restoration   and   protection   projects;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  WorlLs 

By  Mr  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr   Ran- 
CEL.  Mr    Rosotthal,  Mr.  KErrH.  Mr 
ScHE'jiK.  Mr  Stsatton.  Mr,  Btsns  cl 
PennsylvsKla.  Mr    J.  Wilxxam  Stan- 
ton. Mr.  ViiioaiTo,  Mr    Sx  GsaMAiM, 
Mr   Duncan.  Mr.  Dow.nlng)  : 
n  R   11381     A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust  13.    1946    to  Increase   the   Federal   con- 
tribution  to  60  percent  of   the  cost  of  shore 
restoration    and    protection    projects;    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr    PICKLE 
H  R   11382    A  bin  to  permit  the  donation  of 
surplus   agriciiUura!   commc«d!tles  to  certain 
nonprofit     organizations     serving     American 
servicemen;  to  the  Committee    m  Afn^ciiltiire 
H  R.  11383.   A  bUl   to  provide  that  the  im- 
position of  taxes  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
appropriated  m  the  highway  trust  fund  shall 
be     suspended     during     any     period      when 
a;.-iounts  In  the  fund  are  Impounded  or  other- 
wise withheld  from  expenditure,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    PODEl.L 
H  R  11384    A  bill  to  extend  the  act  of 'Sep- 
tember    30.     li>65      relating     to     high-speed 
ground  transportation,  by  enlarging  tlie  au- 
thority   of    the    Secretary    to    undertake    re- 
search  and   development.,   removing   the    ter- 
mination   date    thereof,    and    for    other   pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI 
H.R.  11385  A  blU  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  insurance  benefits  which 
Is  presently  required  In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr   SIKES: 
H.R     11386    A   bill   to   limit   US    contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Airelgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr    ANDERSON  of  lliinols: 
HR     11387     A    bin    to    promote   economic 
stability  In  the  constrvictlon  indu.stry;  to  pro- 
vide   legislative    authorlr,atlon    for    the    Con- 
struction  Industry   Stabilization   Committee 
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and  Its  wage  stabilization  activities;  and  to 
mandate  the  Construction  Industry  Stabili- 
zation Committee  to  prepare  a  plan  'or  con- 
suuctlou  industry  bargaining  reform  within 
12  months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By   Mr.   BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H  J    Res.  931    Joint   re6<-)lullon  to  provide 
fcr  the  acknowledgment  of  the  generous  gift 
of  President  George  Washington;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr  BURKE  of  Florida 
H.J  Res,  932.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
on  the  lait  Monday  In  October  of  each  year 
as  "National  Magic  Week"  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   HOGAN 
H  J    Res    933    Joint  resolution  designation 
of    first    week   in   February    of   each   year   as 
"National    Salesmen's    Week";    to   the    Com- 
mittee en  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    MIZELL  ' 
H  J    Re*    934    Joint  resolution  designating 
the  square  dance  as  the  national  folk  dance 
of    the    United    States    of    America;    to    the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    VANIK  : 
H.J    Res.  935    Joint  resolution     Frequency 
of  White  House  Conference  on  Aging;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr   CI^NCY 
H   Con  Res  432    Concurrent    resolution    to 
relieve   the   suppression   of   Soviet   Jewry,    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr    R ANGEL  (for  himself,  Mr    Ad- 

DABBO,    Mr      BLACKEmN      Mr     Brasco, 
Mr    Brinki  rv,   Mrs     Chisholm     Mr 
Ctat,   Mr    CoLLiEn    Mr    Collins   of 
nilnolK      Mr      Dices       Mr       En-Brac. 
Mr     FOE.SYTKT,    Mr     Gdde,    Mr     Hal- 
paaN,   Mrs    Hicks  of   Maaeachusett,*, 
Mr.     HoRTtiN,     Mr      MrrcALn,     Mr 
PuciNSKi.  Mr.  RosENTHAi.,  Mr    Rot, 
Mr.    ScHWFNCEL     Mr.    Stokes.    Mr 
Wacconneb,   and   Mr    Yatbon) 
H    Cf-n   Res  433    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    that    there 
should  be  a  boycott  In  the  United  States  of 
French-made    products    until    the   President 
determines  France  has  taken  successful  steps 
to     halt     the     processing    of    heroin     and     lt!= 
exportation    to    the    United    States,     to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    RYAN  (for  himself   Mr    Addab- 

BO    Mr    Halpern    Mr    ScHrrxa.  and 

Mr,  Seibxkljnc)  : 

H.    Con.    Res.    434.    Concurrent    resolution 

expressing    the   sense   of   Congress   that   any 

Individual    whose   earnings   are   substandard 

or  who  Is  amongst  the  working  poor  or  near 

poor  should  be  exempt  from  any  wage  freeze 

under    the    Economic    Stablll2»tlon     Act    of 

1970    as  amended    and  amendments  thereto 

and  regulations  issued  thereunder  pursuant 

to  Executive  Order  11615;   to  tbe  Committee 

on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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By  Mr    CARET  of  New  York   (for  him- 
self,  Mrs     Aan7a.   Mr.    Aoqasbo,   Mr 
Badili/O,    Mr.    Blacgi.    Mr     Binchav 
Mr    Bbasco,  Mr    Boland,  Mr    BrnKi 
of    Massachusetts,    Mrs     Chisholm 
Mr    DEi-ANXT    Mr    DrLSKi,  Mr    Dow 
Mr    Hanlet,  Mr    Halpern,  Mr    Koch 
Mr      Murphy     of     New     York,     Mr 
PoDELL,  Mr   Rancel,  Mr.  Rosenthal 
Mr    Petser    Mr    Rtan.  Mr.  ScHEfER 
Mr    TiEBNAN,  ar.d  Mr,  Woltt)  ; 
H  Res  653    Resolution  calling  for  peace  In 
northern    Ireland    and    establiahment    of    a 
united  Ireland:  to  the  Committee  on  FHarelgn 
Affairs 

By  Mr   CAREY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self,   Mr     RODINO,    Mr     Hakkincton. 
Mr.   Ptke.  Mr    Mlnish.  Mr.   Cotter. 
and  Mr.  Yatron  )  : 
H.  Res  654    Resolution  calling  for  peace  In 
northern  Ireland  and  the  establishment  of  a 
united  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs, 

By  Mr    CHAPPELL; 
H  Res  655    Resolution  to  authorize  a  study 
of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  STR.\TTON : 
H.  Res  656    Resolution:    Peace   In  Ireland; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORI.A.L£ 
Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII. 
277,  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 

of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California. 

relative  to  ocean  vessels,  which  was  referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries 


PRrV'ATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  prit'ate 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr     BROYHIU.    of    Virginia    (by 

request)  : 

HR  11388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
E.  Chlplock;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   CARNEY: 

H  Res  657,  Resolution  congratulating  the 
members,  coach,  and  man  age  rs  of  the  Camp- 
bell Athleuc  Club  baseball  team  on  their 
winning  the  1971  National  Amateur  Base- 
ball Federation  Junior  Tournament;  to  the 
Gonirrutt**  ou  the  Judiciary, 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause   1  of  rule  XXH, 
147    The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Larry  C   Hayes,  Joliet,  HI,,  relative  to  broth- 
erhood, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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DISTRICT    GOVERNMENT   UTILIZES 
THE    PARAPROFESSIONAL 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MASTI-ANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr  OUDE  Mr  Speaker.  America  is 
In  the  midst  of  a  health  crisis,  and  one 
of  the  primary  problems  Is  the  shortage 
of  medical  manpower.  However,  the  pic- 
ture need  not  be  so  dreary  as  there  la  an 
answer   which   might  relieve  the  situ- 


ation— we  need  to  increase  our  use  of 
paraprofessionals  in  the  medical  field. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  all  my  colleagues  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Comer  8.  CowJie,  sije- 
cial  assistant  to  the  mayor,  regarding  this 
very  matter.  I  might  add  that  It  is  good 
to  see  the  Diatrlct  government  getting 
down  to  the  nitty-gritty  of  using  para- 
prof  easlonsOs  in  the  Important  work  of 
upgrading  health  care  in  the  city.  I  hope 
that  the  other  areas  of  the  country  will 
follow  Washington's  lead. 

The  letter  follows : 


Government  or  the  District 

OF  Colcmbia, 
Washingtov   DC,  October  S,  1971. 

Hon    GiLBEET  OCDE. 

VJS  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Deab  Mk.  Ottds:  I  am  pleased  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  Inform  you  of  the  District  of 
Columbia's  eflort  to  increase  the  utilisation 
of  health  paraprofession&Is  In  city  programs 
funded  by  Federal  grant  monies  allocated 
under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971  The  District's  allocation  under  Section 
9(a)(1)  of  the  Act  totals  $2  88  million. 
Through  this  program,  tbe  Department  of 
Human  Reeourees  Is  prorlded  s  fine  oppor- 
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tunity  to  expand  public  health  manpower 
and  B«r7ic«8  wltb  parsprofesslonal  asalstanoe. 
Thts  effort  complements  and  strengthena  al- 
ready on-going  employment  of  health  para- 
professlotuili  with  appropriated  funds 

Included  in  our  application  for  funding  are 
21  Nursing  Assistant  positions.  9  Health  Aide 
poKltlona  and  7  Physical  and  Occupational 
Therapy  Assistants  This  amounts  to  9%  of 
the  total  numt>er  of  grant  funded  positions 
In  the  District's  plan  As  an  indication  of 
the  kinds  of  the  services  to  be  expanded  with 
these  positions.  I  would  like  to  cite  some  ex- 
amples, as  follows  Four  Nursing  Assistants 
Will  be  employed  at  Forest  Haven  Residential 
Center  for  the  Mentally  Retardec'  In  an  effort 
to  Improve  the  ratio  of  staff  to  retarded  pa- 
tients which,  regretfully.  Is  far  below  stand- 
ards of  the  American  Association  of  Mental 
Deficiency  Seven  school  health  aides  will  pro- 
vide sorely  needed  on-site  health  care  In 
elementary  and  Junior  high  .schools  Two 
neighborhood  health  aides  will  provide  out- 
reach .services  for  nelght>orho(xl  clinics  In 
the  PIC  and  Adams  Morgan  areas.  These  aldea 
conduct  community  meetings,  foUow-up  f>a- 
tlents  with  broken  appointments,  make  home 
visits  to  reach  all  persons  needing  public 
health  services,  especially  children  and  pre- 
natal cases. 

In  addition  to  these  already  approved  posi- 
tions, we  are  currently  involved  In  formulat- 
ing a  proposal  for  funding  under  Section  6 
Of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  Tills  sec- 
tion provides  funds  for  particular  geographic 
areas  which  suffer  a  very  high  Lir.employment 
rate  and  the  District  s  allocation  under  this 
section  is  $689,000  We  expec-t  to  request 
funding  for  additional  School  Health  Aides. 
Neighborhood  Health  Aides  and  Nursing  As- 
sistants. The  Nursing  A.sHl.slaiiLs  would  be 
utilized  In  support  of  a  recently  Initiated 
Pediatric  Practitioner  Program  whereby 
nurses  are  being  trained  to  relieve  the  pedia- 
trician by  performing  physical  examinations 
and  seeing  pediatric  patients  for  routine  well 
Child  visits 

The  purpose  of  the  Elmergency  Employ- 
ment Act  is  to  create  transitional  Jobs  for  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons  In 
areas  of  priority  public  service  need  A  special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  recruitment  and 
hiring  of  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  In- 
deed, the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  program  have  set  the  goal  of 
one-third  of  the  participants  being  Vietnam 
veterans  The  District  is  therefore  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  communicate  with  Vet- 
erans offices  and  organizations  to  ensure  that 
veterans  are  made  aware  of  and  benefit  from 
these  opportunities 

Another  Important  element  of  this  pro- 
gram is  that  these  Jobs  be  transitional — that 
Is.  that  they  lead  to  full-time  employment 
in  positions  not  funded  by  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  We  expect  to  be  able  to 
absorb  well  over  half  the  participants  as  va- 
cancies occur  In  permanent  positions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  The  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources  Is  planning 
an  Intensive  training  program  for  the  para- 
prof  esslonals  (as  well  as  for  other  EEA  par- 
ticipants) In  order  to  promote  their  capacity 
to  perform  effectively  on  the  Job.  advance 
their  personal  career  development,  and  secure 
permanent  employment  The  training  will 
include  general  training  and  orientation  to 
the  District  government.  Department  of  Hu- 
man Resources,  the  world  of  work  and  In  such 
areas  as  community  resources.  rej>ortlng 
skills,  working  with  the  deprived  and  the 
emotionally  and  physically  handicapped.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Nurses  Aldea  will  be  provided 
an  80  hour  course  on  basic  skills  concurrent 
with  on  the  Job  f>erformance.  and  the  Health 
Aides  will  be  given  more  Intensive  training 
In  Interviewing,  problem  solving,  medical 
self  help,  and  oare  of  children. 

If  you  should  have  any  further  questions 
regarding  the  OUtrlct  ot  Columbia  profp^on 
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in  thu  area,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
me 

Sincerely  yours. 

CoMra  a    Coppnt. 
Special    AssUtant    to    the    Mayor-Com- 
missioner 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  AMENDMENT  TO 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OP  1961 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
Public  Law  87-128  to  permit  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  make  insured 
!oan.s  for  emergency  purpose.s.  Tliis  bill 
will  permit  emergency  loans  to  be  made 
on  the  same  basis  as  FHA  farm  operat- 
ing and  farm  ownership  loaiis  are  now 
made. 

It  is  a  companion  bill  to  S.  2559  in- 
troduced In  tlie  Senate  on  September  22. 

1971.  by  Senator  Eastland,  for  himself. 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Long.  Mr.  Stennis.  and  Mr.  Tower. 

The  need  for  emergency  loans  is  al- 
ways uncertain  and  they  are  made  from 
an  emergency  credit  revolving  fund  es- 
tablished on  October  15.  1961.  by  sub- 
title C  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961. 

In  recent  years  the  number  of  emer- 
gency loans  made  each  year  lia.s  varied 
from  13.000  to  24,000  toUling  $90,000,000 
to  $108,000,000 

Because  of  the  extended  drought  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  the  tornado  in 
Mississippi  in  February  of  this  year,  the 
fund  became  exhausted.  This  situation 
was  not  anticipated  when  the  1972  budget 
was  sent  forward. 

When  the  exhaustion  of  the  fund  was 
anticipated,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
sent  up  a  request  for  an  additional  $65 
million,  which  fortunately  reached  the 
Senate  the  day  they  were  marking  up 
the    agricultural    appropriation    bill   for 

1972,  The  needed  funds  were  authorized 
when  the  need  became  known  Had  the 
request  been  received  a  few  days  later 
many  farmers  might  have  lost  their 
homes  as  a  result  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administrations  being  without  funds  to 
respond  to  their  emergency  situations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  emergency  loans 
have  saved  many  farm  families  from  fi- 
nancial disaster.  They  are  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
in  the  same  careful  manner  as  all  other 
FHA  loans  are  administered 

Under  thla  amendment  emergency 
loans  wUl  continue  to  be  subject  to  the 
appropriation  process  as  at  present  Per- 
mitting them  to  be  sold  and  insured,  how- 
ever, will  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
emergency  credit  fund.  It  will  permit 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
respond  to  emergency  situations  without 
exhausting  the  fund  as  quickly  as  at 
present. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain favorable  action  on  this  bill  tn  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 


October  20,  1971 

THE  PLIGHT  OP  SOVIET  JEWRY 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEhfTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry  grows  more  alarming  day 
by  day  The  Soviet  Governments  bigotry, 
now  all  but  institutionalized,  strikes  out 
at  the  Jew  everywhere  in  Russian  life— 
in  jobs,  in  housing,  in  education.  In 
travel,  in  cultural  activities  of  every  kind. 
More  than  2.300.000  Jews  nov/  live  un- 
der the  Kremlin's  yoke  Yet  no  news- 
paper—Indeed, nrtually  no  publication 
whatever — is  published  in  Yiddish  No 
school  teaches  in  the  Jews'  tradition  or 
tongue  No  theater  celebrates  their  cul- 
tural heritage.  No  central  organization 
binds  them  together  in  common  purpose. 
Even  food,  the  Kosher  dLshes  Jews  have 
savored  in  a  tradition  still  surviving  after 
thousands  of  years,  is  denied  them:  few 
shops,  if  any.  carry  these  foods  or  their 
principal  ingredients. 

Soviet  Jews  endure  i>ersecution  almost 
reminiscent  of  the  18th  century  czarlst 
pogroms  that  left  hundreds  of  thousands 
hiuiged  and  pilloried  throughout  Russia. 

It  is  hardly  surprising.  Mr  Speaker. 
that  many  Soviet  Jews  want  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  But  the  Kremlin  grants  few 
exit  visas^— perhaps  10  percent  of  those 
sought,  and  even  these  slowly  and 
gnidgingly.  Their  cost  is  nothing  short 
of  extortionate:  about  $1,000.  afabulous 
sum  to  any  Russian  citizen  After  years  of 
groping  through  the  redtape  strewn  in 
their  path  by  Soviet  officialdom.  Jew.s 
granted  visas  face  still  more  vexing  ob- 
stacles Their  departures  are  delayed — 
often  for  months,  sometimes  for  years. 
And.  since  they  must  explicitly  renounce 
Soviet  citizenship  to  become  eligible  for 
vLsas  in  the  first  place,  they  are  sus- 
pended in  a  kind  of  eerie  political  limbo — 
without  jobs,  without  permanent  living 
quarters,  without  official  status  of  any 
kind  They  become,  as  the  newspapers 
whimsically  say,  "nonpersons  " 

I  know  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  urging 
the  State  Department  to  renew  its  efforts 
for  Soviet  Jews. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  continue  to 
make  their  plight  known  to  the  world 
We  must  continue  to  make  speeches  We 
must  continue  to  sponsor  resolutions  We 
must  continue  to  plead  with  worldwide 
organizations  like  the  United  Nations. 

Even  the  Soviet  Union,  no  matter  how 
glacially  aloof  to  the  world  community, 
cannot  Ignore  public  outrage. 

A  rally  held  Sunday  night  in  my  home 
city  of  Springfield.  Mass.,  helped  muster 
Just  that  kind  of  aroused  opinion. 

With  permission.  Mr  Speaker.  I  put 
in  the  Record  a  Springfield  Union  article 
describing  the  rally. 

The  article  follows 

80VI»T      Jews       BSEAKINO       TlIEDI      SlLINCI 

Jews  living  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  break- 
ing their  "silence"  In  response  to  government 
oppreasion  of  Jewish  culture,  a  keynote 
speaker  told  3000  persons  at  a  rally  Sunday 
in  Sprlngfi^d. 
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DnncacEPrr  views 
The  struggle  between  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment and  Jews  Is  seen  by  Jews  as  one  for 
cultural  freedom,  but  the  government  sees  It 
as  a  political  struggle  threatening  the  state, 
Eugene  Gold,  district  attorney  of  Kings 
County.  (Brooklyn)  N.Y  ,  said  at  the  Jewish 
Community  Center,  1160  Dickinson  St  ,  yes- 
terday. 

"The  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  no  long- 
er Jews  of  silence  and  many  have  gone  to 
prison  for  their  demonstrations  against 
religious  oppression."  he  said  at  the  rally, 
sponsored  by  the  Sprlngrfleld  Jewish  Federa- 
tion. 

According  to  Elle  Aaber.  federation  assist- 
ant director,  about  3000  persons  marched 
from  Beth  n  Temple,  879  Dlcklnaon,  at 
10:30  a.m.  to  the  parking  lot  of  the  center 
for  the  rally. 

ONDES    CANOPIXS 

He  said  10  rabbis  led  the  inarch,  walking 
under  Ave  Chupoth,  the  canopy  under  which 
Jewish  couples  are  married. 

The  rabbis  marched  with  Torahs.  since  the 
rally  in  support  uf  Soviet  Jews  coincided  with 
the  oelebrailon  Slnchat  Torah,  he  said. 

Slnchat  Torah  marks  the  conclusion  of  the 
yearly  reading  cycle  of  the  first  Ave  books 
of  the  Bible  and  the  beginning  anew  of  the 
cycle,   he  said. 

Persons  In  the  procession  carried  signs 
reading.  "I  am  my  brother's  keeper."  "His- 
tory shall  not  repeat."  "Free  our  Soviet 
brothers."  and  "Jews  of  silence  no  more." 

"There  la  no  Soviet  Jewish  plan  to  change 
the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Jews  living  in  Russia  want  the  right  to  live 
and  worship  as  Jews,  or  be  given  visas  to 
go  to  Israel."   Gold  said. 

According  to  Gold,  who  visited  Kiev.  Mos- 
cow. Riga,  and  Leningrad  In  the  Soviet  Union 
last  April,  a  Jew  who  applies  fof  a  visa  to 
Israel  Is  subjected  to  harassment  by  tbe 
KOB,  the  Soviet  secret  police. 

He  said  a  pterson  who  has  applied  to  go  to 
Israel  may  loee  his  Job,  perhaps  be  arrested, 
or  have  his  apartment  taken  away. 

»1000    PRICE 

'The  oo6t  of  a  visa  is  ab<  ut  H  .OoO  and  you 
must  renounce  Soviet  citizenship  to  gel  one. 
But  even  after  a  visa  is  granted  a  person  may 
not  t>e  allowed  to  leave  Russia.  Instead,  he 
may  be  held  in  limbo,  as  a  non-person,  un- 
able to  get  work  or  find  an  apartment  to  live 
In  as  an  object  lesson  to  frighten  others  from 
applying  for  visas."  he  said. 

While  In  the  Soviet  Union  he  .^ald  the  Jews 
he  talked  to  expressed  fear  of  what  might 
happen  to  them. 

■  Not  all  3  million  Jews  wish  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  most  hope  for  a  time  when 
they  can  realize  their  JewLshness  openly  In 
the  country."  he  said. 

The  rally  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  10  Western  Massachusetts  congregations, 
A^hersald 

They  were  Beth  El  Temple.  Kodlmoh  Syna- 
gog,  Slnal  Temple  and  Temple  B'nal  Jacob, 
all  in  Springfield,  Congregation  Rodeph  Sha- 
lom and  Congregation  Sons  of  ZIon  In  Hol- 
yoke.  Congregation  Bnal  Israel  In  Northamp- 
ton and  repreeentatlves  from  Piiufleld. 
Greenfield  and  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, be  said. 

Speakers  at  the  rally  were  Rabbi  Stanley 
M  Davids  of  Slnal  Temple,  Elliot  Allen  com- 
munity relations  chairman  of  the  federation. 
Rabbi  Marc  E  Samuel.s  of  Bnal  Jacob,  Rabbi 
Jordan  Ofseyer  of  Beth  El.  Rabbi  Daniel 
Jey7.er  of  Sons  of  Zlon  and  Rabbi  Arthur 
Langenauer  of  Bnal  Israel,  he  said. 

As  the  names  of  40  Jewish  prisoners  In  the 
Soviet  Union  were  read,  the  Hakofah.  or 
procession  of  Torahs  symbolizing  the  differ- 
ent cities  where  Jews  are  oppressed,  con- 
cluded the  rally,  he  said 
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BUSINESSMAN  GETS  FOOD  STAMPS 
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HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALirORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUS£  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Lee 
M  Koster.  a  highly  respected  business- 
man in  my  congressional  district,  recent- 
ly took  the  time  and  trouble  to  provide  a 
concrete  example  of  how  the  food  stamp 
program  is  abused.  I  urge  each  and  every 
one  of  my  colleagxies  to  read  the  article 
entitled  "He  Tests  System"  by  K.  W.  Lee 
which  appeared  In  the  Sacramento 
Union: 

He  Tests  System  :    Businessman   Grrs  Pood 
Stamps 

(By  K.  W    Lee) 

San  Jose  —Lee  M.  Koster.  85,  is  an  up-and- 
oomlng  capitalist 

He's  worth  a  quarter  million  dollars  In 
real  estate  and  other  holdings,  he  says. 

He  travels  a  lot  and  vacations  in  Bermuda 
and  Mexico. 

His  four- member  family  lives  In  a  two- 
story  home  valued  at  afio.OOO.  He  has  an 
office  and  a  secretary.  He  estimates  his  annual 
Income  ranges  from  $35,000  to  850,000. 

And  the  Kosters  have  been  on  food  stamps 
since  July  1. 

It's  all  above  board 

To  his  social  worker  and  presumably  the 
food  stamp  law,  this  entrepreneur  is  tech- 
nically without  income. 

So.  each  month  Koster  pays  S2  and  receives 
•  106  worth  of  food  stamps 

But  why  would  an  affluent  man  Uke  hUn 
want  to  be  on  a  program  Ui tended  for  the 
needy'' 

"I  wanted  to  test  If  the  food  stamp  system 

is  as  loose  as  what  people  say  It  is."  he  said 

I    need    the    food   stamps    Uke    a    hole    in 

the   head.   Sure   anybody   can    use   them   but 

very  few  i>eopIe  are  In  dire  need  of  them. 

"The  amazing  thing  is  that  Just  because 
you  have  no  cash  you  are  entitled  to  food 
stamps  " 

As  Koster  explained  It.  this  Is  how  his 
niore-than-wllling  social  worker  has  reduced 
his  Income  to  aero  tor  food  stamp  purposes: 
"About  a  month  ago  I  went  down  to  the 
f(K>d  stamp  center  on  Qlsh  Road  (San  Jose) 
to  apply  for  food  stamps  This  social  worker 
seems  like  a  nice  guy.  He's  about  26  or  27 
and  wore  long  hair,  a  beard,  and  an  earring 
in  his  left  ear  He  said  he  had  a  degree  in 
music 

"I  showed  all  my  records,  expenses  and 
bills  He  went  over  them  it  took  about  10  to 
15  minutes  He  didnt  ask  a  lot  of  questions 
If  somebody  wanted  to  cheat  he  could  walk 
rlRht  over  htm  but  that  was  not  my  Intention 
"I  showed  him  everything.  My  business  ex- 
penses ran  about  »2  000  a  month  I  told  him 
my  sTinual  Income  He  said  that  doesn  t  mat- 
ter He  said  what  counts  was  the  Income  of 
the  preceding  month  I  explained  to  him  I 
was  anticipating  a  big  check  and  had  got  back 
from  a  vacation  In  Bermuda 

"He  said,  according  to  his  calculation.  1 
had  technically  no  income  He  said  my  In- 
come was  offset  by  the  cost  of  operating  my 
business.  So  I  had  no  Income 

I  could  hardly  believe  It.  It  was  absolutely 
Incredible.  TTiey  maUed  me  (106  worth  of  food 
stamps  for  »2  " 

Koster.  a  former  Investigator  with  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office  and  a  Los  Angeles 
County  ex-sheriff  s  deputy,  said  he  went  into 
sales    work    seven    years    ago     "I    deal    with 

professional     people    and     business    men I 

make  money  on  sales  of  life  insurance,  health 
insurance,  real  estate,  stocks  and  various 
annuities  " 

Koster  said  he  regarded  himself  as  "the  last 
breed  of  entrepreneurs. 


"In  my  buElness."  be  said,  "you  can  start 
with  almost  nothing— no  capital — but  you 
can  buUd  your  business  and  be  successful" 

Koetcr'B  "aero"  Income  for  food  stamps  pur- 
poses is  an  exaggerated  but  quite  plausible 

example  of  loopholes  in  the  food  stamp  law. 

There  have  been  numerous  stones  of  food 
stamp  abuses 

Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  all  is  the 
one  which  allows  hippies  and  youiig  people 
from  ordinary  famUtee  to  get  fcxid  stamps  in- 
tended for  the  jxxir  The  resentment  has  been 
eepeclaUy  keen  among  those  who.  like  Koster. 
believes  in  working  for  a  living. 

"This  is  siUi  a  oountry  where  a  pwson  can 
start  with  nothing  ar>d  if  he  worked  hard  and 
did  the  types  of  things  that  succossfti:  people 
require  themselves  to  do  he  could  become  a 
success,"  Koster  said. 

"It's  very  hard  for  some  people  to  under- 
stand this  They  seem  to  feel  a  person  bom  In 
lUe  has  someLhlng  coming  to  him  I  doni 
think  so.  LUe  Is  Uke  bankUig.  Tou  have  to 
make  some  deposit  before  you  can  make  any 
withdrawals 

"I  get  sick  and  tired  of  taking  care  of  some 
people  who  dont  like  to  work  1  work  hard  I 
am  a  responsible  man  I  take  care  of  my 
family  and  me.  I  get  tired  of  my  taxes  going 
v.p  and  up  Another  $60  increase  this  year  is 
due  to  welfare  alone. 

"My  attitude  is  this:  If  my  elected  repre- 
sentatives who  are  more  concerned  with  re- 
election than  representing  the  people  who 
elected  them  keep  passing  the  law  and  pass- 
ing the  money  out.  I  am  going  tc  take  advan- 
tage of  the  very  system  they  created  and 
spend  the  money  to  bring  my  tax  nght  down 
to  what  it  ought  to  be. 

"If  everytK:)dy  would  get  on  the  bandwagon 
and  take  advantage  of  the  system  then  all 
these  Incompetent  legislators — which  most  of 
them  are — would  be  forced  to  re-evaluate  the 
monster  they  have  created." 

Koster  said  he  received  the  second  monthly 
batch  of  $106  food  stamps  Friday  tram  his 
social  worker 

A&ked  If  he  plans  to  apply  fc^r  his  stamps 
next  month,  he  replied  : 

I  think  I  have  established  a  pattern,  and 
it  lE  obvious  to  any  prudent  person  who  looks 
at  the  evidence  that  this  Isn  t  just  a  mistake 
by  a  social  worker. 

■  It's  a  part  of  a  paxasiuc  system,  and  I 
think  I  have  made  my  point." 


THE  POLLUTION  PRAYER 


HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

or    MISSODRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVT3 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 

Mr  HUNGATE  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  consideration  of  a  constitu- 
Uonal  amendment  and  the  issues  it  pre- 
sents, one  of  my  constituents  has  sub- 
mitted a  "non-denommauonai  prayer" 
which  may  t>e  relevant  today,  although 
it  may  not  be  acceptable: 

The  polluter  is  a  shepherd  I  shai:  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  m  DDT  pas- 
tures 

He  leadeth  me  beside  waters  that  smell  lUte 
a  still. 

He  restore ih  my  gall. 

He  leadeth  me  Into  the  paths  of  gaseous- 
ness  for  his  profits  sake.  Tea.  as  1  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  smog.  1 
fear  his  evUs  for  they  art  with  me — his  hot 
rod  and  graft  discomfort  me  He  prepareth  a 
table  before  me  from  which  I  dare  not  eat 

He  anoluiest  my  bead  with  oil-spiUs.  my 
sewers  runneth  over 

Surely  gocxlneas  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life — but  only  if  I  dwell  In 
the  bouse  of  Ralph  Nader  for  ever. 
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GAINS   SEEN   IN    WAR   AGAINST 
ABUSE   OP   AMPHETAMINES 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  ROY 

or  KAirsAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr  ROY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleag^ues  an 
article  which  app)eared  in  the  October  4 
Issue  of  the  American  Medical  News, 
entitled  "Gains  Seen  in  War  AgaUist 
Abuse  of  Amphetamines." 

The  article  tells  of  some  of  the  efforts 
of  doctors  and  medical  societies  to  re- 
verse the  rising  tide  of  drug  addiction  in 
this  country. 

As  a  physician,  I  realize  all  too  well 
the  dimensions  of  tlie  problem  we  have 
facing  us  I  am  proud  that  members  of 
my  profession,  who  dally  see  the  necessity 
of  proper  drug  usage,  are  acting  volun- 
tarily to  curb  the  use  of  amphetamines 
and  other  drugs  subject  to  abuse.  The 
article  follows: 

Gains    Skin    in    Wab    Against   Asusi   or 
Amphetamines 

The  medical  profession's  pocilUve  etTorta  to 
help  stem  the  tide  of  the  nations  drug  abuse 
problem  are  gaining  momentum 

More  state  medical  societies  are  Joining  the 
growing  movement  to  voluntarily  curb  the 
prescribing  of  amphetamines.  They  are 
getting  dramatic  results  and  have  drawn 
praise  from  President  Nixon  for  their  efforts 

The  President.  In  an  address  to  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Aasoclatlon  House  of  Delegates 
last  June  in  Atlantic  City,  challenged  the 
medical  community  U)  Join  in  an  all-out 
battle  against  the  drug  menace  {AMN  June 
28    1971) 

President  Nixon's  more  recent  comments 
were  contained  in  a  letter  to  Edward  M 
Harrell.  MD.  president  of  the  LoulsUna  State 
Medical  Society,  who  had  urged  presidents 
and  secretaries  of  the  states  parish  medical 
societies  to  seek  a  U)tal  ban  on  the  prescrib- 
ing of  amphetamines  and  methampheta- 
mlne.s  with  the  exception  of  clearly  recog- 
nised roiiditions.  .such  a.s  narcolepBV  and 
selected  cases  of  hyperactive  and  brain-dam- 
aged children, 

Dr  Harrell  also  asked  each  member  to 
look  at  his  Individual  pre.scrlblng  practices 
to  Insure  that  all  prescriptions  for  drugs 
with  abuse  potential  are  written  with 
caution   ■ 

As  a  profession,  we  have  a  clear-cut  obli- 
gation to  provide  leadership  in  this  mount- 
ing   problem.  •    Dr    Harrell    wrote 

In  a  letter  sent  from  the  Western  White 
House  in  San  Clemcnte.  President  Nixon 
lauded  the  effort. 

"Tou  and  your  co!!eaKue«  across  the  coun- 
try are  the  Indispensable  front-line  soldien 
In  this  war'  on  Illicit  drugs."  the  President 
told  the  Louisiana  Society  president  "Dur- 
ing earlier  periods  of  great  difficulty,  our 
people  have  come  together  m  a  unified 
national  effort  and   prevailed  over  adversity. 

"I  am  confident  that,  by  working  together 
once  again,  we  can  meet  the  drug  abuse 
crlaU  and  eliminate  this  threat  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  society  7he  splendid  contribu- 
tion you  are  making  toward  this  end  rep- 
resent* an  Important  beginning,  and  I 
want  you  to  know  how  grateful  I  am  to  you 
and   your   fellow    physicians   " 

In  Oklahoma,  where  Oklahoma  State  Med- 
ical Aasn  President  Ed  L  Calhfwn.  MD . 
called  for  voluntary  restrictions  on  the  writ- 
ing of  prescriptions  and  approving  of  refills 
for  amphetamines,  the  number  of  prescrip- 
tions for  the  drugs  being  filled  in  the  atata 
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has  taken  what  Is  described  as  a  "remark- 
able" dip 

Pharmacists  responding  to  a  poll  In  Okla- 
homa City  reported  declines  In  ampheta- 
mine   prescriptions    of    from    Sa-90% 

Response  to  a  Vermont  State  Medical  So- 
ciety House  of  Delegates  resolution  tirglng 
restraint  and  careful  selection  In  prescrib- 
ing of  all  drugs  subject  to  abuse — particu- 
larly amphetamines — drew  these  reactions 
from    pharmacists   In   central    Vermont. 

One  called  the  decline  in  prescriptions 
'dramatic  .  another  said  the  reduction  was 
'at  least  80  ;  .  probably  higher",  another 
druggist  reported  only  one  amphetamine 
prescription  In  the  three  weeks  following 
the  ban. 

Porter  H  Dale.  MD  .  VSMS  president,  said 
that  in  hU  opinion  the  legitimate  use  of 
amphetamines  Is  essentially  controlled"  In 
his  state 

He  noted  In  a  recent  newsletter,  however. 
that  the  "real  problem  remains  as  before 
Illicit  drug  traffic  "  Dr  Dale  called  for  the 
"moral  and  financial  support  of  thooe  en- 
gaged In  the  enforcement  of  drug  laws."  and 
the  Identification  and  regulation  of  all  sup- 
ply channels. 

Dr  Dale  also  said  physicians  can  help 
curb  the  thefts  of  amphetamines  from  of- 
fice and  medical  bags  that  have  been  occur- 
ring 'with  alarming  frequency"  In  recent 
months  by  eliminating  any  inventory  of 
the  drugs. 

The  latest  to  seek  curbs  on  drug  prescrib- 
ing la  the  Medical  and  Chlrurglcal  Faculty 
of   Maryland 

In  a  strongly  worded  resolution  passed 
by  Its  House  of  Delegates,  the  medical  so- 
ciety .-equested  physicians  In  the  state  to 
•cease  use"  of  methadone  except  In  carc- 
ftilly  controlled  addict-treatment  programs. 
In  cases  of  "urgent  medical  need"  and  when 
exceptions  are  granted  by  the  state  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and   Mental   Hygiene 

A  companion  resolution  urged  physician.^ 
to  restrict  prescriptions  of  amphetamines 
and  methamphetamlnes  to  "truly  recog- 
nized cases  of  medical  need  '  The  measure 
was  modeled  closely  after  a  resolution  ap- 
proved last  June  by  the  AMA  at  lis  annual 
convention. 
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POW  S.  NIXON,  AND  MEDDLERS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TKNNCSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 

Mr  DUNCAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  In  the  Record  today  an  edi- 
torial from  the  October  1,  1971.  issue  of 
the  Knoxille.  Tenn  .  News-Sentinel  This 
touches  on  a  subject  that  concerns  all  of 
us— POW'S." 

POW"8.  Nixon,  and  Meddlers 

About  the  only  thing  heartening  about 
being  a  prisoner  of  war  la  that  It  probably  is 
better  than  being  klUed  In  action,  or  being 
shattered  by  a  boobytrap. 

But  It  l.s  a  heart-breaking,  frustrating 
experience  for  relatives  at  home  They  rightly 
are  Impatient  to  get  their  men  back  The 
uncertainty  as  to  when,  if  ever,  this  will 
happen  makes  for  painful  weeks,  months 
and  years. 

This  week  a  group  of  the.se  relatives  meet- 
ing in  "Washington,  were  addressed  by  Presi- 
dent NIxon. 

Nlxoa  said  everything  possible  Is  being 
done  to  repatriate  the  prisoners  And  he 
added  a  "personal  oommltment."  He  said  h« 
believes  "we  will  eventually  succeed  In  our 
god  " 


Tlie  tragic  problem  with  that  "commit- 
ment la  that  there  wUl  be  no  prisoner  return 
until  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists,  foe 
one  reason  or  another,  decide  to  return  them. 
So  far.  all  overtures  have  met  with  outright 
rejection  or  doubletalk 

The  prisoner  relatives  also  heard  from  Sena 
E^dward  M  Kennedy  and  George  S  Mc- 
Oovem 

McOovern  broadly  implied  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  had  not  negotiated  a  release 
of  the  prisoners  for  political  reasons  Ken- 
nedy struck  an  even  lower  blow  He  tied 
In  Nixons  projected  visit  to  Red  China  and 
said 

While  he"R  over  there  In  Peking,  your  hus- 
bands and  sons  are  rotting   " 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  Intemperate  type  of 
insinuation,  of  course.  Is  to  belittle  the  Presi- 
dent politically.  That.  In  Itself,  would  be  of 
no  great  moment;  Nlzon  Is  competent  to 
defend  himself. 

It  Is  of  no  great  moment,  either,  that  such 
utterances  reflect  the  political  and  moral 
standards   of   the    men    who   make    them. 

What  Is  most  deplorable  is  that  while  the 
target  Is  a  political  adversary,  the  vlctlnu 
are  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  helpless 
families  of  prisoners  of  war  TTie  wortl  for 
such  tactics  Is  despicable 


WENDELL  COLTIN  CITED  FOR  HELP- 
ING AGED.  ILL 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19.  1971 

Mr   MORSE   Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud 

to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  honor 
that  was  recently  accorded  Mr.  Wendell 
Coltin  of  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler 
who  has  received  national  recognition  for 
his  devoted  efforts  to  ease  the  burden  of 
loneliness  and  illness  shared  by  so  many 
senior  citizens 

Through  his  energies,  our  elderly  in 
Ma-ssachusetts  have  found  a  more  pro- 
ductive life  and  have  gained  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  this  rapidly  changing  and 
complex  society. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  Uie  following  article  from  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler  noting  Wraidell 
Coltin's  selection  to  receive  the  Better 
Life  Award  of  the  American  Nursing 
Home  Association 

Tlie  article  follows : 

Wendell  Coltin   Cited  roB  Helping   Aceo. 

Ill 

Wendell  H  Coltin  the  Herald  Traveler  med- 
icare colvimnist  wili  receive  the  annual  Bet- 
ter Life  Award  of  the  American  Nursing 
Home  A.ssoclatlon  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing service  to  the  aged  and  the  HI, 

The  award  was  announced  yesterday  by 
officials  of  the  national  association  and  Ar- 
thur B  Stein,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Nursing  Homes 

Coltin  win  receive  the  citation  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  ANHA  next  month  m 
Anaheim.   Calif 

The  recipient  of  the  Bay  State  Better  Life 
Award  In  1969.  Coltin  was  then  commended 
as  one  of  the  nation's  top  leaders  in  the  com- 
niuniratlons  media  for  outstanding  service 
and  effective  efforts  that  have  resulted  in 
lasting  contributions  to  the  Improved  Insti- 
tutional health  care  of  the  aged  In  the  com- 
munity and  the  nation.'" 

The  Massachusetts  Federation  represents  a 
majority  of  the  890  nursing  homes  and  ex- 
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Vnded  care  facilities  in  the  Bay  State,  com- 
prising more  than  32.000  beds 


THE  RESEGREGATION  CONTINUES— 
WHITE  STUDENTS  FLEE  NORFOLK 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  19,  1971 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  be- 
fore the  August  recess  I  called  attention 
of  the  Houae  to  the  increasing  phe- 
nomenon of  white  children  leaving  public 
schools  in  increasing  numbers  where 
ma-ssive  busing  has  been  ordered  by  the 
court  In  my  remark*  I  include  the  result 
of  a  survey  conducted  on  my  st&a  which 
showed  an  alarming  degree  of  resegrega- 
tlon — schools  going  frwn  white  to  all 
black — ajs  a  result  of  massive  bu.slng  and 
I  warned  that  unless  courts  take  another 
look  at  this  whole  problem  of  busing,  the 
Nation's  public  school  system  in  many 
areas  of  the  Nation  will  become  an  all 
black  school  system. 

Mr.  John  Mathews  of  the  Washington 
Star  has  performed  a  notable  public  serv- 
ice by  calling  attention  to  the  problems 
unfolding  In  Norfolk,  Va .  as  a  result  of 
massive  busing. 

I  am  placing  Mr.  Mathews'  excellent 
article  In  the  record  as  a  followup  to 
my  own  remarks  last  August.  I  hope  it 
will  help  the  Nation's  courts  sober  up  In 
this  whole  issue  of  massive  busing  Mr. 
Mathews'  article  follows: 
"Whtte     Plight"    in     Noaroi-K:     SotrTHEaN 

Schools    Enteeino    Crucial    Intbcration 

Pehiod 

(By  John  Mathews) 

NoKFOLK. — This  vibrant  port  city,  cur- 
rently basking  In  the  warm  afterglow  cd 
summer,  and  otber  laig*  cities  throughout 
the  aoutta.  are  now  entering  "Phase  Two"  of 
the  school  desegregation  prooeae. 

'"Ph*«e  Two"  la  the  crucial  period  of  this 
school  year  when  sweeping  court-ordered 
desegregation  plans  are  In  effect  and  the  fu- 
ture health  of  Southern  school  systems  and 
the  success  or  failure  of  racial  integration 
hang  In  the  balance. 

During  "Phase  One  "  of  the  last  several 
years,  Southern  school  boards  accepted  a  de- 
gree of  Integration,  but  argued  In  the  courts 
against  abandonment  of  neighborhood 
school  and  against  large  scale  busing.  That 
phase  ended  abruptly  on  Aprtl  20  when  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  his- 
toric Swann  decision,  requiring  maximum 
possible  desegregation  and  the  use  of  busing 
where  needed 

The  new  phase  has  a  new  vocabulary, 
which   u  no  loitger  legalistic,  but  practical. 

"WHl'I'l     rLIOHT"     CIIED 

The  talk  Is  now  of  "white  night" — middle- 
class  whites  pulling  their  children  out  of 
public  schools  and  placing  them  In  private 
schools  or  fleeing  to  white  stiburbs:  of  ""re- 
segregatlon" — schools  becoming  blacker  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  whites  to  go 
around:  and  of  physical  dangers  on  school 
buses,  racial  frlcUong  and  violence  In  the 
schools. 

"Phase  TVo"  strife  surfaced  here  In  Nor- 
folk a  week  ago  when  the  moderate  school 
board  chairman.  Vincent  J.  Thomas,  shocked 
snd  sliook  the  city  by  declaring  in  a  lengthy 
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statement  that  the  court-Imposed  desegre- 
gation plan  for  these  schools — In  effect  for 
three  weeks — was   not   working 

In  the  last  16  months,  TTiomas  said,  i-ome 
7,000  white  chUdren  have  left  the  school 
system,  removed  by  parents  in  anticipation 
of  and  In  reaction  to  extensive  desegrega- 
tion. The  "white  flight"  represents  a  20  per 
cent  drop  in  the  total  white  population  and 
has  produced  a  city  school  system  now  at  the 
"tipping,"  with  62  percent  white  children 
and  48  percent  blacks. 

DC.    cnTN    AS    example 

The  steady  abandonment  by  the  "white 
middlecIasB  of  city  schools  In  Norfolk,  and 
cl.sewhere  In  the  South.  Thomas  a&!>er:«d 
"can  only  lead  to  the  graduate  deterioration 
of  our  public  educational  system,  at.  It  has  In 
communities  like  Washington.  DC    " 

The  school  board  chairman  made  clear  his 
game  plan  for  Phase  Two  "  If  a  "  workable '" 
desegregation  plan  "acceptable  to  the  great 
majority  of  our  people"  can  be  developed, 
then  the  courts.  It  Is  hoped,  will  yield  in  the 
face  of  the  desirucutveness  caused  by  the 
plan  they  had  Imposed. 

To  Joseph  A.  Jordan  Jr.,  the  only  black 
on  the  seven-member  elected  city  council, 
that  prospect  spells  dl.'iaster.  'There's  no  in- 
between."  he  said  In  an  Interview  last  week 
"If  the  courts  stand  firm,  things  can  be 
resolved,  but  If  they  weaken,  we're  beaded 
for  another  20  jrears  of  confuaion." 

Jordan  accused  Thomas  and  other  officials 
of  undermining  the  desegregation  plan.  "If 
you  work  to  degrade  the  system,  youU  have 
all  kinds  of  flight,  from  blaclts  too.  who 
don't  want  a  poor  school  system,"  he  said. 
The  councilman  maintained  that  "bl€kck 
flight'  Is  already  a  reality.  Nearly  half  of  the 
city's  younger  middle  income  blacks.  Jordan 
said,  are  fleeing  to  black  enclaves  In  the 
suburbs  of  Virginia  Beach  and  Chesapeake, 
or  to  Portsmouth,  because  they  cannot  find 
adequate  housing  or  school*  In  Norfolk. 
altesnative  orrEBKD 
While  making  his  Judgment  that  the  court- 
ordered  desegregation  plan  has  failed,  school 
board  chairman  Thomas  offered  his  own  al- 
ternative. He  suggested  busing  of  older  chil- 
dren In  6th  through  12th  grades,  but  reten- 
tion of  neighborhood  schools — with  no  bus- 
ing— ^for  the  youngest  cbUdren,  from  kinder- 
garten through  the  4th  grade. 

Thomas  estimated  that  his  plan  would  pro- 
vide atwut  three-quarters  of  the  systems 
children  with  13  years  of  Integrated  school- 
ing and  the  remaining  fourth  with  at  least  8 
years. 

The  Thomas  plan  is  considerably  less  com- 
prehensive than  the  plan  required  by  the 
Fourth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  last 
July  which  now  is  being  appealed  by  a  white 
parent  group,  but  not  by  the  school  board. 
The  court  plan  suggested  by  an  educational 
consultant  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  required 
that  virtually  all  schools  reflect  the  system- 
wide  ratio  at  the  time  of  55  per  cent  white 
and  45  per  cent  black. 

After  children  were  counted  at  the  end  of 
September,  school  officials  discovered  an  ab- 
solute loss  of  6,600  white  children  in  the 
last  IS  months,  taking  into  account  the  de- 
clining birthrate  TTie  loss  figure  Is  substan- 
tial, but  less  than  the  7.000  estimate  used  by 
Thomas. 

With  the  overall  white  population  down  to 
53  per  cent  compared  to  the  55  per  cent  esti- 
mate used  by  the  courts,  the  Individual  school 
racial  balances  were  seriously  affected.  Half 
the  66  elementary  schools  now  have  black 
majorities  and  the  overall  elementary  schocd 
population  Is  evenly  divided  between  the 
races.  Blacks  also  are  m  the  majority  In  three 
of  the  10  Junior  high  schools  and  In  one  ct 
the  five  high  schools. 
Despite  the  shift  in  exj?ected  enrollmenU, 
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the  court  plan  went  Into  eflect  when  schools 
t)pened  nearly  four  weeks  ago  School  officials 
say  about  half  of  the  system's  50,000  eiudentt 
now  attend  school  outside  their  neighbor- 
hoods, probably  8,000  more  than  last  year 
when  a  more  limited  desegregation  plan  wa; 
implemented 

Much  of  the  Increase  In  busing  Is  at  the 
elementary  school  levels  Bus  trips  for  1st 
through  6th  grade  children  average  less  than 
a  half  hour  one-way,  but  can  last  close  to  an 
hour  where  some  schools  In  the  upper,  largely 
white  Northern  section  of  the  city  are  paired 
with  schools  at  the  extreme  Southern  black 
section  of  the  city 

Children  are  assigned  to  a  school  for  grades 
5  and  6  and  neighborhood,  for  the  first  four 
grades,  then  to  another  school  for  grades  6 
and  6  and  of  course  to  different  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools  In  many  cases,  parents 
this  year  did  not  know  where  their  children 
would  be  assigned  until  two  or  three  weeks 
before  schi^ol  opened, 

cost   added  irritant 

An  added  irritant  in  the  situation  .here 
Is  that  parents  pay  out  of  their  pockets  for 
the  court-ordered  busing  a  quarter  a  day 
or  about  $46  per  child  a  year  and  possibly 
even  more  if  the  private  bus  company  gels 
a  post  price  freeze  fare  increase  approved. 

Like  most  Virginia  cities.  Norfolk  schools 
have  never  had  a  bus  fleet,  although  many 
children  in  Junior  and  senior  high  schools 
have  ridden  regular  public  bus  lines  tc  school 
School  t>oard  chairman  Thomas  and  others 
have  suggested  the  school  eetabllsh  their 
own  "yellow  bus"  system,  a  <.aplta]  expendi- 
ture of  (3.6  million  and  an  annual  operating 
cost  of  about  •760,000  The  state  would  foot 
about  half  the  annual  0{>erattng  coet,  but 
none  of  the  initial  spending  fcH-  btises,  ga- 
rages and  other  equipment  and  facilities 

City  hall  officials  oppose  such  a  plan  argT.i- 
Ing  that  taking  away  school  busing  business 
from  the  VirgUila  "Tranalt  Co.  would  bank- 
rupt the  private  company  and  force  the  city 
to  take  over  the  entire  public  bus  system. 

Officials  also  say  there  is  no  money  In  city 
or  school  budgets  to  pay  the  approximately 
»1  million  annually  in  bus  tares  now  paid  by 
parents  NAACP  lawyers,  charging  the  city 
with  a  deliberate  attempt  to  sabotage  the  de- 
segregation plan,  are  asking  the  appeals  court 
to  require  the  city  to  provide  immediate  free 
transportation  for  all  achool  chUdren. 

The  busing  costs  have  caused  many  hard- 
ships which  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
Jesse  L  AJlen.  an  assistant  superintendent 
for  pupil  personnel  services.  He  cited  the 
case  of  a  famUy  on  welfare  with  five  chil- 
dren bused  to  schools — an  annual  coet  of 
»225.  Following  a  hardline  schooi  board  pol- 
icy against  granting  any  excepUons  to  school 
assignments,  Allen  had  to  refuse  any  relief 
to  the  welfare  famUy  which  presumably  is 
readjusting  lu  limited  budget  to  get  Its 
children  to  school. 

Alleu'3  office  also  keeps  figiires  on  disci- 
plinarv  problems  in  the  schools.  Last  year 
he  said  nearly  6,000  su^>enslonB  were  issued 
in  the  school  wnth  probably  a  majority  to 
black  students  Just  last  week  a  police  report 
said  disciplinary  incidents  had  Increased  this 
year,  most   of  them  occurring  on   buses 

Thomas,  the  school  board  chairman,  ac- 
knowledges that  disciplinary  problems  are 
prevalent  but  he  notes:  """We  used  to  have 
fights  and  now  we  have  racial  Incidents  if 
u  happens  t<j  be  between  a  black  boy  and 
a  white  boy." 

The  black  councilman.  Jordan,  maintained 
that  police  reports  Invariably  indicate  more 
fights  or  other  incidents  Involving  blacks 
than  whites.  "The  reason  for  tbla."  he  said. 
'is  thai  if  a  black  assaults  a  white  a*  a 
matter  of  course,  the  white  reports  to  police 
But,  blacks  have  no  confidence  in  police  and 
wont  make  reports,  but  will  handle  the 
matter  themselves. "' 
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Jordfti.  and  oUier  blacks  In  Norfolk  con- 
tinually become  angered  by  what  they  view 
as  a  concentrateti  campaign  on  the  part  of 
whites  to  prove  that  desegregation  Is  not 
woritng.  like  the  Thomaa  statement  and  the 
police  report,  both  Issued  after  less  than  a 
month  of  the  schoiil   year 

Mrs.  Vivian  T  Mason,  the  only  black  on 
the  3even-mem.ber  appointed  school  board 
which  oversees  a  school  systena  with  a  43  per 
cent  black  population,  points  to  what  she 
sees  aa  many  successes  in  the  last  two  years 
of  large  scale  intagratlou.  Schools  like  Booker 
T.  Washington,  a  formerly  black  high  school, 
attracted  only  half  the  assigned  whites  In 
September.  1970.  but  after  a  positive,  un- 
eventru-  Echool  year  double  the  number 
ahowed  this  past  September 

t.rke  other  blacks  Interviewed  In  NorTolk. 
Mrs  Mason  insisted  that  Uie  black  com- 
munity dislikes  the  inconvenleiice  oT  busing, 
hut  fee  It  Insures  equality  of  school  re- 
sources. As  a  black  teacher  aide  In  a  school 
put  It,  'With  whites  here  you  can  be  sure  we 
Will  never  have  part-ttrae  nohools  again  ■• 
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that  Impede  progress,  but  we  du  not  oppctie 
progreaalve,  Just  wars  Not  only  do  wc  Com- 
munists not  oppoae  Just  ware,  we  actively 
partlcijjate  In  them.' 

It  Is  apparent  what  kind  of  war  Rennl* 
Davis  and  his  followers  think  the  united 
States  and  the  South  Vleruamese  are  fight- 
ing 

WTiat  kind  of  war  do  tney  thluk  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  Hanoi  Communist  dictators 
are  n^htlng*' 
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THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
AND  CAREER  EDUCATION 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or  cJOAromtiiM 

IN  THK  HOU31I  OT  RSPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Ortnber  19.  1971 


DAY    OP    INFAMY 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

err  ThnjiAT^a 
IN  THE  HOUSS  Of  ftEPBfiSEKITATIVKS 

Twewley,  Oet€>ber  19,  1971 

Ur  BRAY.  Mr  SpetiJcn-.  it  i»  wU.  times 
tmbelieraiile  to  aee  to  what  depths  Kome 
persons  will  «lnk.  The  follow  Ing  odltortfU 
Prom  the  IndianapoU?;,  Ind  ,  8tnr  con- 
cerning plans  of  the  new  left  for  Veter- 
ans H^y  gives  an  excellent  example : 

Omt  Or  Imivlmt 
"Mew  IjBtUnf  Bennto  Davta.  friend  fif  the 
end  Litftiata  wlw  run  Kortk  VieCiiMn,  ba* 
aiiuoanced  plana  to  gtva  •  unique  tnocA  to 
Vetenna  Day.  Oot.  3C.  at  WMlhli^:tan.  by 
havtac  repifentatlT—  at  Htm  Viet  Ooi^  a«- 
dreas  an  antlmr  afmbtji  mar  tbe  Wliltw 
Ho^iae. 

The  Vleitnaniese  CommiintAta  wflj  ruit  be 
there  m  parson  Tb««r  wfll  toe  in  Parte  an« 
wUl  apeak  via  a  tataphoo^  ctectftt  eonnec*«H 
to  a  puMtc  aOdraaa  ayatam 

This  will  happen  on  a  dav  set  aetde  to 
honor  the  -rpterans  erf  this  raatlim's  war*. 

Soma  WAX)  of  th«a«  veterana  wore  Main 
by  tn*  lorcna  of  t»»e  eriomy  who  will  b«  ad- 
dreaslng  tba  aocallvd  antiwar  aaaembly  nr*r 
the  Wkita  House 

It  la  pvrtiapa  an  trxMratton  at  d»*p  rhanf^ea 
that  have  taJceci  phice  In  the  nation  to  re- 
flect wbat  wmild  haiw  happeaeO  tf  Wajrt- 
Japan  Axia  srn>P«thl»ra  twd  arrant^eei  frrr 
HermaiKT  OowrlnR.  Hrlnrtrh  HiTrualer,  HhJelrt 
Tojo  and  Admiral  Yamamoto  t^  addmw  an 
"antiwar"  rany  In  the  na.tlon'a  capital  dvr- 
Ing  tha  cloatnK  moncka  of  WorM  War  n 

"Utm  Lerctet"  Darts  lodl^iantty  toM  an 
ootdoor  rally  at  bobm  5flO  atutjemta  at  the 
DnlTBrtty  of  Varnwmt  aeveral  days  a;^ 
"Tbera  la  atoantatvlr  no  evMenre  to  tnipprtrt 
th<"  rimm  tkat  tlw  V»«ttia™  war  Is  wlrWMnp; 
<*owu.  nils  ta  tb«  ntoHt  IncnpdtMe  tmoepU<ut 
y»t  to  ocaraa  frooi  the  oRloe  of  th«  preal- 
dency  " 

He  did  not  aKT  anythlnft  about  the  deatr- 
ablMty  ct  tbe  ConnnuBtaca  winding  down 
their  part  of  the  war  Thl.'i  U  perhaps  unfor- 
tunate. Jor  be  aaesia  (•  mm  mora  of  an  in 
with  ttanol  and  Cbc  Vtat  OoDg  than  ha  «oe« 
with  tha  AwMticaa  goreran— it.  aitf  tf  ba 
CDUW  persMde  the  Bada  t«  wind  *»*«  thHr 
war,  tlie  wtiote  tiling  oalgka  ato^ 

But  tAsi.  dim  ■•III  poapla  ka««  d  liferent 
attitoAaa  akcrot  ■■limit  •«««.  Or  aa  Ma« 
'^-'■■B-  «*irtrwia«  ar  »•  CMnaw  Ooinmti- 
nlst  Party,  once  put  It: 

•'We   Commurii.'^ts    r.pjxjee    all    unjust    wars 


Mr  VEYSKY.  Mr.  Speitker,  tomorrow 
the  House  Is  scheduled  to  begin  oonsid- 
eratJon  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 

1971.  I  would  like  to  once  again  rail  my 
coUeagties'  attention  to  the  fandamental 
improvement  this  bill  offers  to  career 
education  In  America. 

Tniii  bUl  offers  an  o«»orU4nit»-  Tor  oc- 
cupaUotuU  and  career  educattoa  Do  every 
American  who  desires  it,  and  anura  that 
this  option  Is  clearly  speHed  oat  at  every 
level  *n  the  e«turaticmal  process  Onr 
present  emphasis  on  an  academic  de*rree 
as  the  only  socially  acceptable  educa- 
tiooal  goal  i£  costing  us  dearly. 

AiaileM  ooUece  atudeaU  wa«t«  4  years 
of  their  1i««b.  at  great  pulkic  ejcpenae. 
and  graduate  s^lth  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion tfir  how  they  muHt  make  a  IMng 
Many  of  them  awake  rudely  to  the  reali- 
zation that  a  bachelor'.'!  degree  counts  for 
very  11 -Ue  tn  a  world  fH»ed  with  other  de- 
gree holderB  They  tend  to  Mame  "the 
sysrtiem"  for  their  <SQeinina  and  to  some 
extent  they  may  be  Jnstined. 

Tomorrow  the  House  rar^  take  a  glarU, 
i>ttp  toward  correcting  tiais  imbalance  by 
i.upportixig  the  A~-irHttonal  educatkm 
title  of  the  higter  edncaUan  bill  I  urge 
my  oaUeaKoes  to  do  so 

A  recent  article  froan  the  Wall  Street 
Jmimal  descilbes  elo«5rw«itly  the  problera 
this  title  alms  to  correct 

Tlie  article  follows; 

tl^om  tHa  WaU  Straea  J<»urJial.  Sep*.  IM.  1»71  j 
Rtnaw  aju)  CXttlook  -Caasaa  EaorATiow 
One  of  tlie  trapea  at  Sidney  P  Marland  Jt  , 
CfS.  C>aiuiilBBloQ«r  of  Bducatloa.  Is  to  take 
some  of  the  atmlesaness  cart  of  swccndary  ed- 
wratlrm  In  the  Un1te<J  States 

TTiere  ran  be  cotirtderaMp  donbt  abont  how 
far  the  federal  gn^-emment  sliotjM  bp  p«- 
mltte^l  W)  go  ta  preaalng  Its  cnrrtculnm  tdeaa 
tin  ihe  stales  as  the  quid  pro  quo  Tor  federal 
mowey  grants  Ddrjcatlonal  adtninlstratlon 
Bho\iM  ke  left  aa  decent!  alleed  as  poasftole  to 
meet  the  diverae  needs  of  dlfTerent  (xanrnTi- 
ntUea 

""we^ei  Mr  Martand  wan  hlmaelf  a  local 
school  swperhitendetrt  and  hts  belief  that 
s<'ho»)l.s  need  more  purpose  Is  well  wnrth  the 
atteatlon  of  irtarte  and  local  s\ipeTlTit»-ndmt«. 
*""•  *■  f*e*  already  atr  procw^tng  along 
ttie  Ilaaa  Mr  Marlaad  auggeata 

Wha*  Mr.  MHlaial  Is  crmcemed  abotit  Is 
***  laiT^  n uiiilMir  of  Wg*»  achoo!  sttidentii 
^bo  hav*  no  plans  either  for  oo!leg»  or  for  a 
apeclHed  type  eff  wnrk  after  they  ftniah  htgli 
whool  Somewhere  doae  ■bo  half  the  nation's 
Wgh  Be»HXS*  atodenta  fan  tnto  this  cate- 
i?ory  and  end  up  In  what  are  known  as  "gen- 
«»l  edwe«ttoa"  l-cjuisui  the  ttwiimlsaloner  ob- 
serves   When    they   finish   high   achool    they 


•  >Iien  are  potsesaed  of  few  of  tbe  akUl*  tbs 
Job  market  demanda. 

The  trvie  purpose  of  secondary  education 
can.  of  course,  always  be  debated.  Some  edu- 
cators have  long  held  that  for  those  who  are 
not  college  t)oujud  the  main  objective  should 
be  a  general  edticatlon  that  prepaiea  thetn  for 
dtlaeaahlp  in  a  damociwtle  fraa  aociaty  job 
training  ran  come  afterwards  wlaea  tliey  «c- 
tuajly  Hnd  a  Job.  Lhe  argument  goes. 

There  Is  some  logic  to  this,  but  it  Is  a 
l<^»fic  mora  ai^llcable  to  tbe  paat  tten  the 
present.  CertaliUy.  it  in  d.fflcult  to  ge*r 
public  education  to  the  chauglng  needs  of 
the  )!>b  martcet  Stvjdenta  »-ho  are  encouraged 
to  pur.sue  a  speclaity  and  then  find  n  dlfflcult 
to  gel  a  Job  lo  make  use  of  their  skills  will 
altnost    certainly    feel    rrustz»tkan. 

All  the  aame,  puMlc  school  vocattaaai 
train: itg  doea  oot  have  to  t>e  ao  narrow  ttwt 
11  would  iocii  a  &Lu<lent  lato  a  apodaita.  j( 
can  be  argued  that  la  this  era  It  la  bett« 
to  have  some  giiii  than  none  at  an.  erto 
If  that  s*lll  la  not  Instantly  martcetable.  Aad 
glTen  what  appears  to  be  a  dearth  of  prrtl. 
ctent  taJeot  In  an  aorta  of  aklQed  and  aeiM- 
aitlUed  oocnpatloDs  tbe  ptulilaau  at  f^inw^  ^ 
)ob  w«>uid  aeem  «e  t>e  not  eo  mach  graaaw 
tbaii  Um  prableaaa  some  ot^iege  graduatsa 
face. 

TTiere  are.  however,  even  slrooaer  aigu- 
ments  than  these.  The  drift  away  frow 
career  orlentatton  in  edncatlon  -al  the  col- 
lege level  ae  well  as  the  high  school  leT«I— 
may  well  be  partly  respoiudMe  for  some  of  «Ih 
oonfu^oa  and  fniaits^tlon  tUst  aaict  iMmj 
y<Mas  jmopiA.  To  iMUottitom  acnM^er  oaeovw. 
axeman t  to  ttuak.  la  cwiaar  tenna  at  a  yoe^- 
er  age  may  well  .kelp  to  reatora  a  miu*  at 
p-urpo.se  among  your  people  who  now  ladt 
such  a  sense. 

But  perhape  most  Important  Is  the  possi- 
bility ttiat  tainxlHclloo  of  career  'Wteatattaa 
In  nooKKfery  advmtlon  wU  mnwrrr  eane  oT 
Uie  daaaaguig  stlgaa  Owt  attacbea  ta  pur. 
aoit  at  caraese  t^at,  do  not  tavalwm  coU^i 
training;  There  cau  ba  iitUc  doubt  UMit  tMi 
-stigma  has  caused  U>o  mani'  studeaXs  ta 
arm  aimlessly  Into  college  when  they  could 
hare  been  spendtng  their  time  more  usefully 
training  for  other  pursuits 

This  drift  has  aerera]  nndewlrable  efTects 
It  may  dlsccwa^  ttae  tndlTldwiU  trcim  «e- 
vcloiMag  lite  (T  bar  tmmt  talents  or  akBte  It 
"«■*■  neoded  taSeata  and  aksis  to  tlM  «ea«- 
ooiy.  The  fssuijs  «r  alMitaaa  atuAsoaa  «■ 
college  campooca  dUotea  tlaa  ««or«B  of  Ok 
coUegee  Da  prorMa  fint-rate  eitoMttaa  to 
(JboasatttdeBts  wttSi  B  van utM  academe  hank. 
tnirthr  ararda.  tba  prajaat  a|rtai  te  MgHy 
Umtni  ikaal  U  we  are  to  aocmae  that 
of  odaeatlan  atMivld  ba  to  peeper* 
a  useful  role  in  the  eooaM^ry  i 
reaponaiWa  rata  aa  clttssna  Tb  mn  ttuA  vole 
aoana  adoeatocs  will  ka»e  to  adopt  aoM«  wmm 
atutiKlaa  tovavd  their  taak_  Tliaa*  also  w« 
be  aoai*  oaenlderable  acpoaa  )■  devsiMiM 
tha  cLsrkMla.  taMibara  and  UUMratortaa  tor 
this  pvrpoML 

Kv««  so.  tf  tha  f»-ulta  of  aneh  an  eVoK  wUl 
•■  *o  laa^oae  tka  stall  level  and  prodacttrny 
at  the  aooMRiy.  to  erea«e  ^reafter  )o«  sMIs- 
f actions  for  a  wider  number  of  peaple  asd  to 
nenaowaameof  thaclaaa  and  atattia  eenaider- 
atlona  tliat  ha*«  attacked  tti«Bsalv«s  to 
work,  the  eflort  wUi  kave  twen  -weU  worth 
making. 


WHEEX,CHAIR  ATHLiETB 


HON.  ROMAm)  L  BAnOU 

or  ajNUfcai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  OctoJber  IS.  IB71 

Mr  MAZEOLI.  Mr.  Qpeafcer.  In  thlg  era 
of  antomBtlan  and  comptrterliatlan,  the 
marvels  of  modem  technology  make  us 
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forgetful  of  the  plain,  old-fashioned  sat- 
isfaction of  doing  things  for  ourselves— 
with  our  haruls.  Sometimes,  we  need  to 
be  reminded  by  the  example  set  by  the 
less  fortunate  who  have  had  to  overcome 
severe  obstacles  to  do  the  ordinary  things 

Such  an  exemplary  person  is  Mr. 
Johnny  O'Brien,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who 
has  refused  lo  allow  cerebral  palsy  to 
keep  him  from  the  pleasure  and  satlsfac- 
Uon  of  doing  things  for  himself.  He  is  a 
courageous,  admirable  young  man  whose 
life  is  a  reproach  to  those  of  us  who  let 
minor  aches  and  pains  get  the  upper 

band. 

1  would  like  to  call  the  attenUon  ol  my 
colleagues  to  the  endeavors  of  Mr 
O'Brien  by  Inserting  In  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  LoulsvlUe  Courier- 
Journal  by  John  Pillatreau  It  is  entitled 
•Athlete." 

The  article  follows: 

Athuttb 
(By  John  FUiatreau) 

Ours  Is  a  nation  of  armchair  athletes  We 
sit  in  our  living  rooms,  beer  in  hand,  and  soak 
in  the  vlc4U-louB  thrills. 

We  share  In  the  excitement  of  a  footbaU 
game  contested  a  tbouaand  miles  away,  and 
second-guess  the  quarterback  when  a  pass  la 
intercepted  We  delight  In  the  grace  of  a 
professional  Iceakater,  the  precision  of  a  golf- 
er, the  daring  of  an  automobile  racer. 

We  look  for  perfection  We  admire  athletes 
whose  nerves  are  ley-cold  and  always  In  con- 
trol And— because  we  are  a  body-oonacloua 
nation  —we  demand  physical  beauty  of  our 
heroes 

So  It  la  seldom  that  we  wntch  an  athlete 
like  Johnny  O'Brien,  who  recently  bowled  a 
51  at  Parkmoor  Lanee,  2546  8.  Third. 

O  Brlen  la  hardly  graceful  Watching  him 
bowl  la  not  a  p>oetlc  experience  Hla  acores 
are  seldom  even  average.  But  his  courage  is 
richly  Instructive  to  those  of  us  who  take  our 
bodies  for  granted. 

OBrten,  31,  U  physically  handicapped 
Cerebral  palsy  has  robbed  him  of  moet  of  his 
motor  control  since  an  Injury  he  suffered  at 
birth  Much  of  his  energy  la  sapped  by  In- 
voluntary, random  motions  of  his  arms  and 
body. 

He  Is  a  wheelchair  athlete. 

Mrs  Tonl  Wheaiiey.  caahler  at  Parkmoor. 
says  O'Brien "B  handicap  hasn't  kept  him  from 
Improving  his  game  She  said  he  plays  two 
or  three  Umes  a  week,  and  has  been  coming 
to  Parkmoor  for  about  four  years 

•  At  flrst  he  oould  hardly  get  any  of  them 

doun  there  at  all."  she  said  "Now.  I  think 
he  plays  a  pretty  good  game  He  geta  a 

big  kick  out  of  It." 

Moet  of  US  have  seen  wheelchalr-bowlera 
before.  Some  are  good  at  the  game  Some 
can  compete  with  able-bodied  athletes.  But 
OBrlen's  disability  Is  severe  He  bCTwls  with 
extreme  difficulty,  and  Intense  concentration 
Is  required. 

On  a  recent  afternoon  when  Parkmoor  was 
nearly  deserted.  O'Brien  Interrupted  a  con- 
versation to  ask  one  of  the  men  relaxing  at  a 
table  to  help  him  down  to  the  lanes  "No. 
you  go  on,"  groused  the  flrst  man  he  asked 
for  help  A  second  man  rose  to  aaalst  03rlen, 
and  the  first  yelled.  "Just  roll  him  all  the  way 
down  I"  O'Brien  smiled. 

As  the  men  resumed  their  converaatlon. 
he  got  ready  to  bowl  It  took  several  minutes 
to  locate  the  holes  in  hla  bowling  ball  After 
putting  the  ball  into  a  special  holder  attached 
to  his  wheelchair,  he  wheeled  himself,  back- 
wards, to  the  line,  spun  the  chair  around. 
put  on  the  brakes  to  keep  It  from  moving, 
and  with  a  pendulum  motion  released  the 
ball 

The  ball  rolled  extremely  slowly   It  seemed 
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balanced  on  the  edge  of  the  gutter  all  the 
way  But  It  stayed  up  and  knocked  three 
pins  down 

O'Brien  released  the  brakes,  backed  up  to 
the  ball-return  area  and  carefully  marked 
the  score. 

He  repeated  this  routine  for  nearly  an  hour 
In  scoring  his  61  He  later  said,  with  Justified 
pride,  that  his  highest  score  ever  was  104. 

Several  balls  ended  up  in  the  gutter  When 
this  happened,  O'Brien  made  an  elaborate 
gesture  of  disgust 

After  he  had  released  the  ball,  he  often 
seemed  to  try  to  communicate  with  It.  to 
correct  Its  errant  course  with  an  awkward 
"body  Engllah."  Then  the  automatic  pin- 
setter  would  effortleasly  and  precisely  sweep 
away  the  pins  he  had  left 

"Johnnv  plays  every  chance  he  gets  "  his 
mother  said  "His  brother-in-law  usually 
takes  him  over  to  the  l>owllng  aUey.  and  a 
friend  of  his  brings  him  home." 

Mrs  O'Brien  said  her  son  has  made  several 
friends  while  at  Parkmoor.  "One  of  his 
friends  took  him  up  to  Cincinnati  for  a  base- 
ball game  one  day  last  week  Everybody  likes 
Johnny.  Of  course,  he's  got  a  good  person- 
ality" 

Mrs  O'Brien  says  that  next  to  bowling,  her 
sons  greatest  Interest  Is  baseball  Oh,  hell 
tell  you  anything  you  want  to  know  about 
baseball.  He  reads  an  awful  lot  about  It  He's 
a  St    Louis  Cardinals  fan." 

By  the  time  O'Brien  had  finished  all  10 
frames  of  his  recent  bowling  effort,  a  small 
crowd  had  gathered  to  watch  him  He  smiled 
openly  at  the  group  and  prepared  to  bowl  a 
second  game. 

■  Isn't  he  something'  one  bystander  asked 
of   no  one  In  particular. 

•Sure  U.  "  replied  another  spectator  1  had 
a  sister  who  once  bowled  a  31 — and  she's  as 
sound  as  you  and  me" 
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While  I  am  not  toUlly  familiar  with 
the  background  of  Jack  Russ,  who  was 
selected  as  "Outstanding  Doorman  of  the 
Year  for  tbe  House  Floor,"  or  of  Sgt.  Earl 
Oa&setl,  winner  of  the  "Outstanding 
Police  Officer  of  the  Year"  award,  I  wih,h 
to  extend  to  these  two  gentlemen  my 
congratulations  and  best  wishes 

Our  work  here  in  this  Chamber  i5  made 
a  little  bit  easier  and  smoother  becau.se 
of  the  dedication  of  people  like  Jimnty 
Carter.  Jack  Russ  and  Sergeant  Gasseii. 


JAMES  LEE  CARTER  NAMED  OUT- 
STANDING DOORMAN  OP  THE 
HOUSE  GALLERY 


IS    CANCER   A   PROPRIETARY 
DISEASE? 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  NEW   YuaK 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  delegation  Is  proud  to  claim  James 
Lee  Carter  as  one  of  its  own. 

Mr.  Carter,  who  was  named  "Out- 
standing Doorman  of  the  House  Gal- 
lery." U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  by 
the  Doormen's  Society,  is  well  known  on 
Capitol  Hill.  James  Carter  Is  always 
courteous,  efBclent  In  his  tasks  and  help- 
ful to  the  Membei-s  and  guests. 

Jimmy,  as  he  is  known  by  all  Hill  peo- 
ple, has  been  employed  at  the  Capitol  for 
approximately  25  years  and  has  worked 
on  both  the  House  and  Senate  ride. 

In  his  first  job,  Jimmy  worked  in  the 
Senate  restaurant  and  recalls  with 
pleasure  his  association  with  some  of  the 
outstanding  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
such  as  President  Truman,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Barkley,  Senator  Robert  Taft,  Sen- 
ator Robert  Wagner  and  many  more. 

Jimmy  transferred  from  the  Senate 
restaurant  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
after  spending  11  years  on  the  Senate 
side,  transferred  to  the  House. 

His  family,  his  church  and  his  work 
are  high  on  Jimmy's  list  of  priorities.  I 
hope  for  James  Lee  Carter  many  more 
years  of  happy  association  with  this 
House 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  wjscoNsw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19.  1971 

Mr  OBEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  14  took  editorial  note 
of  the  advertising  campaign  mounted 
against  the  effort  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Rogers)  "to  win  congres- 
sional approval  for  a  sensible  approach 
toward  cancer  research. ' 

Comparing  the  Senate's  cancer  biU  and 
the  national  cancer  attack  amendments 
introduced  by  Mr.  Rogers,  the  editorial 
concluded: 

The  Rogers  bill  is  far  superior  to  the  one 
the  Senate  paaaed,  and  the  American  Cancer 
Society  does  the  cause  of  combating  cancer 
no  favor  by  its  campaign  tigalnst  tiie  useful 
Rogers  initiative. 

Today  the  Washington  Poet  editorially 
applauds  Mr  Rogers'  subcommittee  for 
voting  down  the  proposed  Independent 
cancer  agency  and  adds  its  hope  that — 

The  House  subcommittee  will  be  sustained 
in  Its  Judgment  on  this  emotion-laden  sub- 
ject when  the  matter  reaches  the  floor  and 
that  the  Senate  can  be  persuaded  to  follow 
the  recommendations  of  those  who  oppose 
stripping  cancer  studies  out  of  the  existing 
framework  of  biomedical  research 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  Post  also  carries 
a  letter  from  Dr.  John  A.  D.  Cooper, 
president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  CoUeges,  m  reply  to  one  of  Oc- 
tober 6  from  E>r.  H  Marvin  Pollard,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
I  think  Dr.  Cooper's  letter  is  wwimend- 
able  in  its  detail  and  its  restraint. 

The  two  editorials  and  the  letter  show 
how  a  voluntary  health  organization  can 
tend  to  regard  a  disease  as  proprietary, 
and  can  seem  to  imply  that  non -proprie- 
tors do  not  care  or  that  nothing  Is  being 
done.  In  the  case  of  cancer,  both  impli- 
cations could  not  be  more  wTong. 

I  include  the  three  items  at  this  point: 
[Prom   the   N^-w   York   Times    Oct     14    1971) 
Cances  POIJTICS 

The  eSart  of  Representative  Paul  G  Rogers 
to  win  Congressional  approval  for  s  sensib:e 
approach  toward  cancer  research  has  appar- 
ently produced  panic  among  the  proponents 
of  a  rival  measure  that  the  Senate  passed 
last  summer  Such  panic  is  the  only  explana- 
Uon  lor  the  high-powered  advertising  cam- 
paign launched  by  the  Amertcan  Cancer  So- 
ciety in  support  of  the  Senate  meactirc. 

Tlie  Senate  last  summer  was  persuaded  to 
establish  an  easentlally  separate  canoer  re- 
search agency  whose  head  would  report  only 
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to  tke  PiMldact.  Th*  naoct  iUelr  result  if 
tiie  S«aAt«  bia  bacajna  law  would  b«  the 
b«islanlng  ot  tltm  deatructlon  of  th«  Nation*] 
IiisUtut««  of  Haaltb — probably  Vttn  wrrrtil'i 
greatest  T>itxnc<llc«l  Ti)tan.Ti  trmtHnWon  TT)« 
negwtfre  rsaotlon  among  scAumtlmtv  was  suan- 
tnArtzad  In  tJies*  words  bj  Um  iDa«ajtlii« 
•Scleooe-  TCoaDttT.  Wbw  lasaei  bars  mo 
united  tb*  UonMdlcal  oomtaualtf  as  tiM  pro- 
posal U>  tmaaov  line  tteUooal  Caliper  In- 
»atut«  from  NJM  No  major  Bclentiflc 

body,  apart  from  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, supports  the  prtTposal,  and  niimerowi 
organhsatkma  from  the  Natmnal  Academy  oi 
Sciences  downward  have  apoken  out  against 
It  " 

With  expert  help  from  thlie  biomedical 
commuiUty,  Bsprs— utattve  Bogen  has  {a^sli- 
loned  a  substitute  bU  that  would  safeguard 
the  vast  research  prt^p-am  of  the  N  I  H  .  *hlle 
perralttlag  greater  OexlbtlUj-  far  the  Insti- 
tute's efforts  a^alnat  caneer  aad  other  dls- 
eaaes  The  Rogers  bUi  Is  tar  superior  to  the 
one  the  Senate  passed,  and  the  American 
Cancer  Society  aoe^  the  catwie  of  romtoat1n« 
cancer  BO  lavar  t»jr  Its  campMlgB  ^^inst  the 
useful  Rogers  Initiative 

(Prom  the  Wa«l»la|?ton  Post.  Oc<   I»  l»7i  | 
'I'Hi   CowQTrrsT  rtr  C»T«rB« 

The  fight  over  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
new  Conqnest  of  C  a  now  Inatlurte  Is  bwlldins 
toward  a  elltiMtIc  Hntsh  A  H«ase  snbcoannlt 
tee  iBAi  Friday  voted  4k>«'n  tlM  proposal 
bakckad  by  the  White  Jioase  ftor  AreAUng  svch 
all  ii»if<penrlcrit  nfincy.  subfititutii^  in  its 
place  a  btU  strengthening  the  p^islllon  of  the 
existing  cancer  Institute  Inside  the  stnictnTe 
')f  the  National  Institutes  of  Hvatth  SlTioe 
the  Senate  had  prcvteru^  pansnd  Use  White 
Hooae  plan  b^  an  a««rwbelmtn«  ina}ant)- 
and  siooe  Uie  White  Unww.  abova  xm  ct^a  ek 
backlii«  down,  tkie  way  seewi'i  clear  for  a  fliptii 
on  the  Hou.He  floor  or  In  a  oonte—toe  com- 
mittee or  both 

There  have  been  tew  other  legislative  pro- 
posals m  rwcent  y^an  that  have  dtvldwl  the 
natfon's  modleal  eamnaunlty  eo  titmrptw  Iti 
n^r  letters  celunui  tcxlay.  t2ie  rraBtdewt  of 
U>e  Assoc lat ton  oi  Mfrrltrsl  CctUefes  rhnlls^ftr  i 
jionae  of  the  poaats  raised  CM-ller  ttUs  osauth 
by  a  letter  tram  the  PreeKtent  of  the  Anaerl 
can  C<anoer  Society.  We  might  let  tiis  es  - 
chaage  go  at  that  except  tor  the  tuXl  pa«e 
adverURemeat  In  this  Aewspa^ter  la&t  week  Ui 
Ahich  It  was  asserted  that  oh>ectK>as  to  the 
bill  come  mainly  from  lho«e  'who  do  nut 
have  exftert  eaaoer  knowtedne"  aitd  "do  not 
fully  understand  tJte  situatloa."  The  tnpllca- 
tton  at  tix€  ad.  UIm  the  ImpUcstiea  of  ataaUar 
ads  that  hawe  appeared  elsewhere,  is  that 
the  ooly  way  to  conquer  csjocer  U  to  estab- 
lish a  new  institute  with  that  as  Its  goal  and 
that  only  those  who  want  the  new  liiatttnte 
are  ready  to  snpport  an  afl-otrt  attack  on 
cancer 

If  the  BititaUon  were  really  as  (loapte  as  the 
authors  ot  thJs  adTeruaenaent  nake  It  eeetn. 
there  would  be  no  dUpute  over  the  White 
House  proposal.  There  is  no  opposition  that 
we  know  of  to  Increased  federal  funding  Tor 
cancer  research  nor  to  s  federal  commit- 
ment aimed  at  prcrvldlng  whatever  runds  are 
necessary  to  find  a  ciTre  for  ranoer  But  it 
does  not  foUow  tSiat  the  creation  ot  a  neu, 
free-wheeUng  ageiicy  whk-h  reports  only  t.i 
the  President  is  either  the  only  or  the  best 
way  to  channel  thoee  funds  And  that  Is  what 
the  ttght  Is  all  about. 

It  ta  true  that  many  of  those  reKearcturs 
who  focus  solely  on  eaaoer  favor  ta>e  estab- 
lishment of  a  ne^  ajjency  That  Is  hardly  sur- 
prlstng  Any  groap  of  researchers  oa  any  sab- 
>e<-t  would  lo««  to  have  aa  agency  devoted 
eiccliisively  to  their  SeM  U  tlwre  is  to  be  a 
special  (RMltate  far  cancer  why  boC  one  tor 
heart  dlauasta*  They  km  twVje  as  many  peo- 
ple. Or  tar  arthritis,  from  which  fsr  more 
people  awOer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Part  of  the  need  (<.>r  a  new  ageiicy.  If  we 
are  to  believe  the  advertlseioeiit.  Is  tiiat  U 
would  be  "an  advance  In  the  mecbaalcs  of 
adnalBlslraUoii"  which  would  Xree  cancer 
nssearo^ers  from  tbe  red  t^fta  which  now 
slows  the  cancer  fight."  That  statement,  plus 
t^e  asaaruou  that  U  would  he  XulUe  just  to 
pomi  saare  oicjoey  luto  the  eaj.uiag  systein. 
IS  a  ohacge  at  gross  rriiimrMi  «^g^nif^,^-(  j^i^j^iq^ 
the  Matloual  LBsUlutes  c^  Health  and  the 
Deipartaaeni  of  Health.  Xklucatkui  and  Wei- 
fare  U  IS  a  charge  that  we  Lhlidc  has  not 
been  a^td  cauiiut  be  proved.  Iixlead.  if  the 
Situation  Is  that  had.  It  seecns  strange  that 
the  panel  at  experu  which  first  recooaineiided 
the  new  agency  uewer  saw  nt  to  discuss  the 
prohicoas  at  research  managaoieiit  with  any 
uf  the  top  oflBclals  of  eUher  HKW  or  «IH. 

Iithcreut  tn  (he  drive  Xur  a  new  cancer 
a^Micy  Is  the  pramiee  that  a  cure  can  be 
lomnd  If  only  enough  money  is  devoted  to 
the  .search  and  adnaiAJsbared  In  a  particular 
way.  rhia  is  a  protniaa  which  the  supporters 
ot  the  Brew  ayeucy  are  eareXol  to  liedga. 
kxaowiag  as  they  do  Ibaj.  the  cwre  or  cures 
may  stlii  be  years  or  decsdsa  away.  y»t  It  Is 
that  appeal  which  has  giveu  the  drive  tor  a 
new  agency  Us  popularity,  a  popmlartty 
uiirterlined  by  the  heavy  mall  to  aaembers  of 
Oai)greas  which  rsjnUted  wheji  ooJumiilst  Aiiu 
I  sneers  UtoK  up  tiia  cudKais  lor  uhs  a^eacy 
suaae  naontfas  ago,  llevartheiass.  PrealdaiM 
Nixon  was  right  when  be  sa*d  last  winter  tfaa^ 
"scletitUlc  braakthroughs  are  stUl  required 
and  they  ofteji  cannot  he  farced— -oo  matter 
how  Biuch  money  aud  esiergy  is  expended. 
It  lit  aorth  tunlrtg  Lu  paMuug  that  luauy  uf 
the  basic  discoveries  which  have  helped  doc- 
tors to  UQdCLCStand  cancer  better  did  not 
originate  la  the  coiueat  oi  eaaoer  research 
We  hope  that  as  the  House  subooniiaUtee 
will  be  sustained  lu  lu  judgment  on  thi.s 
emotion-laden  sub>ect  when  the  laatter 
reaches  the  floor  and  that  the  Senate  can 
be  pe-suaded  to  follow  the  recommendations 
of  those  who  oppose  stripping  cancer  studies 
out  or  the  exlsUng  framework  at  biomedical 
nsc<iich, 

Hkad  of  Medical  Oatx.aBBR  AasocxsTvui  on 
THK  Canceb  Agency  Proposal 
iSy  Jiohn  A.  D,  Couper.  MX>,) 
In  The  Wa8hlngt,o«i  Poet  or  October  «, 
there  appeared  a  iwtter  fram  H  Marvin  Pol- 
lard. presMent  of  uhe  Atnerioan  Caaoer  So- 
ciety. Inc.  entitled  "A  New  Opportunity  to 
Fight  Cancer "  Or  I^oTtard  states  that  the 
reoeot  House  hearta^s  in  WasUagtoo  on 
legislation  aimed  at  expanding  the  national 
sttAct.  on  cauicer  injik«8  U  pfTtlnent  fnr  the 
public  to  have  a  dear  underetendlni;  of  t»»« 
h«M.h  the  facts  aad  the  laswes  surrwuncUng  the 
propoaal  oontalned  In  the  Mil  S.  mi  to 
eatahUab  an  tadepsiAant  CoaKjuest  of  Oan- 
oer  AcMicy  vUhln  the  Ms«oi»si  Inaututes  af 
Health,  which  haa  been  pMsed  by  the  Seiiate 
but  now  rejected  by  Congresaman  Paul 
Rogers  and  his  Subcommittee  on  rnbllc 
Health  and  Environment, 

trnfrrrtmiately,  Dr  Pollairl's  letter  will  add 
only  to  public  confusion  and  asteundarstaod - 
tttg  ooooarriilng  the  legtalatlon  now  bdag 
consMared  by  the  Oongreas  and  the  meet  ef- 
fective way  to  """fpgsiT  this  dread  lilerssr 

Dr  Pollard  states  that  3.  laas  Is  supported 
by  the  majority  of  doctors  who  are  cancer 
specialists  and  opposition  comes  only  from 
sclTOtJsts  who  are  net  experts  In  cancer  and 
thtia  do  not  tvStj  nnderwtand  the  sHuatlan 

Many  distinguished  tnvestagston  In  the 
tletd  of  eaaoer.  most  of  wtiom  are  alao  eon- 
oemec  with  «M  care  o(  paUenta.  haoe  ap- 
ysnrea  before  the  House  oonualttee  In  4>po- 
altioa  to  this  btU.  Axaoag  theas  are  Dr.  How- 
ard H  Hlatt.  Head  of  the  Cancer  Division 
Department  oT  Medicine.  Beth  Israel  Hoe- 
pltal.  Boatorr;  Dr  Robert  HarHtochumaeher. 
American  C  ancer  Boctoty  Profeseor  oC  rtkmr- 
maeotogy.  Yale  Calvwrslty:  Dr.  Oaorge  Wl- 
ebols.   Jr.   Olraetor,  Oanoer   Cteseswcb   JUaaal- 
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•ute  New  EiijjUnd  Deaconess  Hoepltal.  Bos- 
ton;  and  r>r  Henry  Kaplan,  Cbatrnma  of  tte 
DepartnM«nt  of  Radkrtogy,  Stanford 
sity.  and  a  msaober  of  On  nusal  ef  < 
an«B  The  iaw)or  wdvaBces  In  imsmiii  ha^ 
I'liwi  fram  acteaitiAc  AeMs  which  ha^  mmt 
been  the  center  of  the  applied  eanoar  research 
efTort  The  views  of  "scientists"  can  carry  at 
least  as  much  weight  hi  this  matter  as  thoac 
of  "doctors  " 

Tt  is  wtat*d  that  8  I8f8  ts  hwed  iipan  mt- 
hausttwe  sta#y  ta^  a  paasel  «f  aaparts  ^t> 
^eould  isavw  liked  to  auppoct  ttM  **stvt^  Vve" 
hut  MluctanUy  cava*  be  tlse  cWMhasloa  tkat 
an  Independea*  oaoosr  authanij  U  necse- 
sary  because  the  facts  ao  dictate. 

In  the  report  of  the  SclentlfU;  Committee 
of  the  panel  referred  to  %y  Dr  Pttllard  fa 
rep.jrt  that  comprises  140  pages  of  the  Ml 
pnge  report  iH  t»»e  m-erall  puMi) .  wirteh  ex- 
hawstiwely  eKa«li>«  and  assaases  tke  pn^ 
l«ns.  atMtacles.  and  opportwoitlea  rrJailm  t» 
furthtr  prijgreas  ta  oinoar  reasascfa.  thM*  |s 
MO  ■Mntlon  of  the  need  few  «■  IndepeadaM 
cancer  authority  or  of  any  organlEsUoas] 
problems  It  la  quite  clear  from  the  asans- 
inetit  of  this  fw-lentHle  gTmip  tHat  the  nmjor 
tiarrlera  to  progreas  In  cancer  are  scientific 
and  not  orgaaigXlfBl.  llie  report  of  the 
pafiQl  provides  no  evidence  or  fludmgs  to 
•upfiort  the  sweeping  t>r£aTiwnti.-.r..i|j  changas 
recommended. 

Or.  iteuard  sUtes  Lhal  •■.  .  all  that  S  1X38 
hails  down  to  Is  an  advance  tn  mechanics  of 
Admin  Utj-ation.  The  essential  InteQecttuI 
and  scientLflc  relatioiishlps  «-ould  remaia 
tJkc  sajxye  . 

S  \93&  would  give  to  Uke  Director  of  t}» 
Cuaquest  of  C»acei  Agency  extraordinary 
power  and  aukhorlties  which  would  be  uD- 
avsllahle  to  the  Director  of  the  NIH  lot  a}l 
other  fllsfsse  and  hloirMdlcal  research  pro- 
grams tn  the  NIH  TTius.  the  cancer  effort 
would  be  aepaxated  oul  of  the  other  re- 
search activities  iu  the  MXH  and  the  oontd- 
butione  they  can  make  to  advancing  our 
knowlnrlae  atoout  n>»ryitt«i« 

Creatlaii  of  an  tndependeni  cancar  pro- 
gram would  force  into  the  over-burdened  Of- 
hoe  of  itnnB^nsrnt  and  Budget  and  the  X(- 
eriitive  Office  of  the  President  decisions 
which  Balther  is  rajtahle  ot  carrying  out. 

Dr  i'aUatd  notes  that  the  craation  of  a  na- 
tloaal  cancer  i^euoy  will  liot  fr^gmeDt  NSl 
but  Gather  stres^than  U  ai^  that  XM»  Asud- 
can  Cancer  Society  was  one  of  the  original 
supporters  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  obviously  would  not  "amhrace  any  pro- 
poaal that  would  harm  what  we  hrljied  to 
create  ' 

Or.  FuUard  tesilfted  before  the  Senate 
ruMamlttee  in  axiftport  at  a  bill  tlxai  acifld 
abolish  the  UaUuual  Cancer  Institute, 

No  one  who  tiu»  a^Mared  belose  the  com- 
mittees In  the  HouMe  awl  Seciate  has  ui^Bd 
any  delay  or  dlmialahinant  in  the  attack 
upon  cancer  As  stated  by  Coagressnmn  'Bag- 
eiK.  there  is  a  need  for  a  most  careful  and 
deliberate  examination  of  a  propoaal  which 
iaalds  a-lthin  It  the  potentiality  of  destroying 
the  one  Institution,  the  NIH.  that  has  made 
ao  much  of  the  solenlini:  progress  uiider- 
lymg  a  greater  medical  capability  in  cancer 
posaible. 

Dr.  Pollard  holds  that  8  1838  will  not  fl- 
oaTwr-.iaJly  harm  the  hudgets  of  the  other  ITIH 
Institutes,  citing  the  fact  that  the  Congreas 
appropriated  gl42  MaHilon  niore  than  the 
President  requested  for  FT  1972  for  HIH  »- 
search  InatitiMa,  other  than  the  national 
Cancer  Institute,  as  evidence. 

The  President's  request  lor  1072.  while 
supporting  a  gUW  lallUon  special  ,i^9rof>rla- 
tlon  <or  new  c<M:ioer  initiattvaa.  drsstVslly 
cut  the  support  tor  other  InsTltiile  pro^aas. 
Thus,  the  muoh-publlclaed  liimssi  at  %l»0 
mlUlon  lor  cancer  .renearob  ia  Uie  Pimi- 
dents  hudpet  was  ob^aiiwid  paoyaais 
upoa  which  further  prognaM  in  nannar  is 
dependent. 


True,  the  Congress  aK>roprlated.  as  Dr 
Pollard  has  noted,  some  »14a  million  more 
for  the  WIH  ppograms  o*h«r  than  the  Wa- 
tlonal  Cancer  Boolety  had  little  to  do  with 
this  reversal  of  the  President's  fcudget.  Dr. 
pollai*  in  taBtltying  beTor*  the  HTW  appro- 
prlatkaa  sobeominlttee  in  the  Houae,  nrged 
only  a  furtbar  InereMe  of  $66  mUllon  in  the 
backs  in  the  other  NIB  rvaearch  programs. 
The  American  Oancer  Society,  althou^  in- 
vited, did  not  Join  the  Coalition  for  Health 
Funding,  whose  activities  were  principally 
responsible  for  the  Increase  In  research  fund- 
ing. 

Dr.  PoUard  suggeets  Uiat  If  S  ISM  Is  not 
paesed.  the  'status  quo '  in  respect  to  caikcer 
research  will  be  retained,  and  Implies  that 
such  action  wffl  oontrlbute  in  some  way  or 
another  to  the  death  of  300,000  persona  In 
this  nation  trom  oanoer. 

Such  an  Implication  la  untrue  There  Is  be- 
fore the  Congreas  an  alternative,  approved 
last  wMk  by  tlM  suboommlttee,  TbIs  Mil  wUl 
provide  the  nvans  for  mounting  a  broadly 
coordlna,ted  aaeault  upon  cancer  using  the 
full  sclemtlflc  reaourceo  of  the  NTH  aa  well 
aa  the  Nhtional  Oanoer  Inatltute.  It  provides 
lor  the  high  ler^  of  lesktatahlp.  and  the  ad- 
mlniatrwtlve  authorities  to  undertake  this 
urgent  oancer  effort.  Rather  than  sowing  the 
seeds  of  division  and  Oeatructlon,  this  ap- 
proach will  strengthen  the  entire  structure 
of  the  NTH  so  that  this  nation  can  continue 
to  be  the  beneficiary,  not  only  In  canoer  but 
also  In  the  other  major  dlseaae  areas,  of  the 
vigorous  biomedical  research  programs  which 
this  Institution  baa  brought  Into  being  and 
so  well  advances. 

The  nation's  academic  medical  centers  &nd 
It  unfortunate  that  eaeentlally  subordinate 
admlalatratl've  problems  have  been  utilized 
to  obecure  the  fundamental  scientific  and 
policy  leeuee,  TTieoe  centers,  which  carry  out 
a  major  part  of  the  basic  and  applied  research 
In  cancer  and  a  substantial  part  of  tha  treat- 
ment of  cancer  patleDta  have  earetuUy  ax- 
amlned  the  bills  la  Oongfeas.  They  enthual- 
sstlcally  support  the  Rogers  bill  as  the  moat 
effective  Instrument  to  mount  the  attack 
against  this  dread  disease 


REDUCE    THE    VB.    CONTRIBUTION 
TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

ov  rrxAs 
IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  is  now  de- 
bating the  question  of  Chinese  repre- 
sentation In  the  United  Nations.  The 
lackeys  of  Communist  China  have  called 
for  the  erpulsion  of  the  Republic  of 
China  from  the  organization  which  Na- 
tionalist China  helped  to  create,  and  to 
bring  in.  ta  their  place,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
We  tn  the  Congress  have  been  particu- 
larly distressed  over  this  situation  be- 
cause we  tmcondltl anally  oppose  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Republic  of  China  from 
the  United  Nations.  To  expel  the  Re- 
public of  China  from  the  United  Nations 
is  to  ignore  and  to  nvUtfy  Ita  M  yean  as 
an  honorable  and  active  member  of  the 
United  Natlooa.  To  expel  the  HepubUc 
of  China  from  tfa*  United  Watlona  Is  to 
brand  It  an  outlaw,  stnee  article  6  of  the 
UN.  Charter  aUowa  for  expulalon  frmn 
the  organliatlon  when  a  member  has 
CXVn 2337— Part  38 
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"persistently  violated  the  principles"  of 
the  charter. 

Expulsion  of  the  R^^ublic  of  China 
from  the  United  Nations  is  an  unjust 
and  unjufitiflable  act — and  this.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ia  a  view  which  is  shared  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  a  congressional  delegation 
presented  the  President  with  a  petition, 
signed  by  336  Members  and  stating  that 
we  "are  strongly  and  imalterably  op- 
posed to  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of 
China  from  the  United  Nations." 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  last  addressed 
this  body  on  this  subject,  on  October  6, 
I  suggested  one  approach  which  the 
United  States  could  take  to  insure  that 
the  Republic  of  China  would  not  l>e  ex- 
peEed  from  the  United  Nations.  Since 
that  Ume,  I  have  written  to  UjS.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  UJI.,  George  Bush,  outlining 
the  same  proposal. 

However,  we  in  the  Congrefis  must  not 
stop  at  makir*  policy  suggestion*.  If  we 
are  serious  in  our  oftpoeiUaa  to  this  in- 
sanity of  expelling  the  Republic  of  China, 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  dead  serious 
in  this  oppoeltlon,  we  must  act  Today.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  limit  all  of  the 
UA  cantrihuUoos  to  the  United  Nations. 
We  can  no  l<tfiger  continue  to  finance  &xi 
organization  which  not  oiUy  acts  aealnst 
the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States,  its  primary  source  of  fimds.  but 
also  fails  to  fulfill  its  primary  tasks. 

According  to  this  legislation,  UJS.  con- 
tributions to  the  regular  budget  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Itfi  saDeciallxed  ageiv- 
cles  and  UJ3.  voluntary  contributions  to 
tJbe  multitudinous  special  programs  of 
the  United  Nations  will  be  reduced  from 
about  37  percent  to  about  7  or  8  percent. 
This  is  the  approximate  percent  the 
population  ot  Um  United  States  is  of  the 
total  population  of  UJ4.  members. 

UK.  officials  will  then  realiae  how  un- 
fair it  is  for  them  to  dqiesid  on  one 
country.  An  international  organization 
should  depend  on  the  resources  of  each 
and  every  member  nation,  and  not  Just 
on  one  member.  Btnce  the  orranlKation 
has  its  headquarters  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  already  cansumlng  some  at  the  re- 
.sources  of  this  Nation.  The  land  tn  New 
York  City  whlclf  the  United  Nations  is 
using  oould  otherwise  be  need  for  park 
and  recreational  facilities.  The  police- 
men who  guard  the  diplomats  could  be 
used  to  offer  better  protection  for  the 
people  of  the  city.  The  addition  of  at 
least  4,900  people  in  New  York  places  a 
greater  burden  on  city  comrmmic&tlons, 
transportation,  and  houalng.  Thus,  we 
in  the  United  SUtee  give  to  the  UN. 
quite  a  lot  apart  from  the  direct  financial 
contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  referred  to  the  failure 
ol  the  U.N.  to  live  up  to  Its  obligations  to 
keep  peace  ta  the  world  Some  people  »y 
that  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  United 
Itatlons  is  due  to  the  lack  of  wilUnsnen 
on  the  part  of  tlie  member  nations  to  al- 
low the  UJJ.  to  be  effective.  If  we  stop 
giving  the  UJ*.  more  than  ooe-ttilrd  of 
all  its  money,  other  member  nations  will 
learn  how  to  sh^nlder  the  burden  of  re- 
sixjnslbfflty.  and  tften  maybe  the  Utalted 
Nations  will  have  a  chance  to  be  an  ef- 
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fective  instrument  for  peace,  because  it 
will  truly  bt  the  organization  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reiterate, 
that  the  United  States  cannot  continue 
to  pay  the  price  for  the  United  Nations  if 
it  expels  the  Republic  of  China  and 
brings  in  Communist  China. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  VICTIMS  OF 
CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxTNOXS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EKPEESEKTATTVES 

Tuesdav.  October  19.  1871 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  street  crime 
threatens  to  destroy  the  very  fabric  of 
our  society.  It  is  a  daily  and  nightly  fact 
in  every  city  of  America,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  imfortunately  no  ex- 
ception. 

To  the  people  of  the  District  who  must 
walk  the  sUeets  to  and  from  their  homes 
whose  homes  and  families  are  ever  in 
danger  of  being  victimized,  crime  and 
the  fear  of  crime  intrudes  rad^  upon 
their  dally  lives  and  security. 

As  a  society,  we  must  do  all  within  our 
power  to  combat  the  oocttaulng  increases 
in  the  crime  rate.  But  in  the  meantime 
we  have  an  dbttgwMoD  to  help  thaw  peo- 
ple we  have  failed  to  protect,  the  count- 
less victims  of  street  crime  who  suflo" 
personal  and  flnaccial  injury. 

It  was  the  need  for  mutual  protection 
from  his  enemies  that  first  broiwht  mac 
out  of  the  cave  As  society  developed,  a 
tacit  agreement  was  reached  among  the 
members  that  they  would  give  up  their 
individual  rights  of  sdf-protectkm  in 
return  for  a  system  of  laws  which  all 
would  be  obligated  to  obey.  For  rts  pert, 
the  state  agreed  to  enforce  those  laws  for 
the  protection  of  all  Its  members. 

Every  time  a  citizen  is  victimized  by 
crime,  society  has  failed  to  live  up  to  its 
half  of  the  bargain.  Until  we  are  success- 
ful in  providing  better  protectiom  against 
crtmlnal  Injuries,  I  propose  that  we  Im- 
plement a  compensation  system  which 
would  spread  the  burden  among  all  the 
taxpaytng  members  of  society,  rather 
than  lea\-lng  It  to  be  borne  by  the  un- 
fortimate  few  who  happen  to  be  vic- 
timized. 

Tb  accomplish  this  I  have  introduced 
the  Crime  Victims  CompcnsatifKi  Act  ctf 
1»71  It  would  establish  a  flve-member 
commission,  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  award  com- 
pensation to  persons  vlctimteed  by  street 
crime  In  the  District  of  CohimWa. 

Compensation  would  be  limited  to 
medical  expenses,  lost  earnings,  and 
funeral  expenses  hi  Che  case  ot  tfe»^^ — 
In  other  words,  losses  due  to  personal 
injtrry  suffered  dtiring  the  commission  otf 
a  crime  of  violence.  Property  kws  wouW 
not  be  contpensable  

Any  loss  over  $50  would  be  compen- 
sated, np  to  a  maximum  of  $10,000  The 
bill  piTWides  an  Initial  anthoriaatJon  o* 
$2  million  for  fiscal  year  1»73. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  compensat- 
ing vlctlma  of  crime  Is  u  compelling  as 
the  rationale.  Most  victims  of  street 
crime  are  poor.  While  crime  Is  a  threat 
to  wealthy  and  middle  class  commu- 
nities, It  thrives  In  poor  communitlee. 
The  Crime  Victims  Compensation  Act 
would  distribute  evenly  among  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  the  financial  burden 
of  our  collective  failure  to  protect  In- 
dividual citizens. 

We  have  properly  expresf>ed  our  con- 
cern, through  numerous  laws  and  court 
ruilng.s.  for  the  con.stitutlonal  rights  of 
people  who  are  accused  of  crime.  We 
have  amply  expressed  our  concern, 
through  legislation  and  Federal  assist- 
ance, for  the  agenciefi  and  ofHcers  who 
fight  crime.  It  is  high  time  we  provided 
some  assistance  for  our  fellow  citizens 
who  are  victimized  by  crime. 


BUSINa 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19.  1971 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  leglslaUon  which  will 
act  to  postpone  the  effectiveness  of  a 
US.  district  court  order  requiring  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance  until  all  appe«ls 
to  that  order  have  been  exhausted. 

This  measure  does  not  seek  to  decide 
the  merits  of  the  busing  issue  CTearly. 
this  is  a  legal  problem  and  properly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
However,  it  is  designed  to  delay  busing 
until  the  question  has  been  completely 
adjudicated.  It  provides  an  automatic 
stay  of  proceediJigs  on  a  lower  court's 
busing  order  pending  the  hearing  of  all 
appe<als. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  a  fair  and  equi- 
table approach  to  this  most  difficult  prob- 
lem and  a  review  of  the  facts  will  con- 
firm this. 

First  of  all.  there  are  conflicting  judi- 
cial, legislative,  and  administrative  state- 
ments on  the  validity  of  forced  busing, 
under  what  circumstances  it  may  be  im- 
plemented and  to  what  extent  children 
can  be  bused.  This  confusion  as  to  just 
what  the  law  says  and  requires  Is  further 
compounded  by  the  extremely  long  time 
that  a  process  of  appeals  will  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  one  of  the  para- 
mount Ingredients  of  any  law  Is  Its 
clarity.  The  law.  to  be  meanlngrful,  must 
be  clearly  defined  so  that  the  public  can 
understand  and  obey  it.  The  courts  have 
no  greater  responsibility  than  to  reaolve 
through  the  cases  which  come  before 
them  any  confusion  or  ambiguity  that 
may  exist  within  the  law. 

However,  when  there  are  conflicting 
Judicial  decisions  on  a  point  of  law,  when 
the  Judiciary  Itself  appears  to  be  uncer- 
tain, when  there  is  a  delay  In  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  problem,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
ttus  confusion  should  be  reflected  by  the 
public. 

I  propose  that  this  Is  the  situation  In 
my  home  State.  The  suddeimess  and 
abruptive  nature  of  recent  district  court 
orders,  together  with  the  confusion  which 
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I  outlined  above,  has  only  been  success-  Guard,  holding  the  rank  of  Sergeant- 

ful  in  producing  greater  disruption  and  member  of  the  Methodist  Church-  tlM 

heightened  tensions.  In  short,  it  has  gen-  Boousboro.  Md..  Historical  Society  ■  'j» 

erated  more  heat  than  Ught  on  thl*  crtt-  cees:    and    the    Sons   of    the    Amerlam 

leal  Issue.  Revulutlon. 

This  bill  is  designed  not  to  restrain  I  am  proud  of  the  recognition  of  thji 

the  courts,  not  to  interfere  with  the  Ju-  outstanding  young  man,  and  I  take  tb^ 

dlclal   process,   but  to  delay  the  imple-  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  my 

menting  of  forced  busing  in  order  to  give  colleagues   to  his  work  as  doorman  on 

the  courtE  the  time  they  need  to  refwlve  the   main   door   of   the  House  of  Ret>- 

thls  dlQlcult  situation  once  and  for  all.  rtsentatives. 

Presently,  the  lack  of  a  clear-cut  decision 

and  understanding  of  this  question  has  """"""^ 

o;}l-'cour7sv8lSn"°^'   ''''   credibility   of  RESPONSE     TX)     OBEY     QUESTION- 

1^^                  V-  NAIRE    CAU^S    FOR    LESS    8PEND- 

Puri;hermore   becau.se  of  the  length  of  mo  ON  SPACE  AND  ARMAMENTS 

time    needed    to    complete    the    appeals  i^'^Mcr.io 

process,  busing  will  be  an  accomplished  unw     HAi/in  d    norv 
fact  before  the  issue  has  been  decided  by  nun.  UAVIU  K.  UDtl 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  can  find  no  rhyme  or  Wisconsin 
or  reason  in  following  through  on  busing  in  the  HOUbE  op  REPREaEvrATiVES 
with  Its  great  cost  In  terms  of  time  and  Tuesdav    October  19    I97i 
money  which  would  uproot  children  from  uesaav.  actooer  19.  1971 
their   neighborhood  schooLs  when   there  ^i"    OBEY.   Mr.   Speaker,   this   fall   1 
is  a  posslbUlty  that  in  2  or  3  years  the  distributed    to    all    of    the    residents    of 
district  court  order  will  be  overturned.  Wl.sconsin's  Seventh  Congressional  Dig- 
Indeed,  I  find  that  not  only  lacking  in  ^'"'^^  ^  questionnaire  seeking  opinions  on 
good  sense  but  also  unjust.  ^^e  Important  Issues  which  the  92d  Con- 
Mr.    Speaker,    surely,    the    more    rea-  8 ''^ss  will  face  during  the  coming  months, 
soned  prudent  course  of  action  is  to  hold  Nearly  10.000  persons  re.sponded  to  the 
back  on  busing  for  the  time  being  Even  questionnaire  and  I  believe  a  report  on 
in  those  cases  where  the  Supreme  Court  ^^  results  may  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
has  sanctioned  busing  it  has  indicated  leagues. 

that  It  should  be  used  only  as  a  tool  of  ^"    overwhelming    majority    of    those 

last  resort.  I  would  now  ask  that  oppo-  ^^^°     re.sponded     to    the    questionnaire 

nents  to  busing  be  allowed  to  prtead  their  favored  less  Federal  spending  on  space 

case  at  their  forum  of  last  resort  before  Programs  and   armaments.  Ninety  per- 

any  action  Is  taken.  cent    of    the    respondents    favored    less 

In  conclusion.  I  would  emphasize  that  -"^PendlnK  on  space  programs  and  88  per- 

the  approach  that  this  legislation  takes  *^®"''    indicated    a    desire    for    reduced 

is  fair  to  both  sides  of  the  busing  con-  «P«'^fll"8r  o"  armaments.  Meanwhile.  84 

troversy  I,  therefore,  urge  that  It  receive  P<""cent  favored  more  funds  for  polluUon 

the  careful  and  immediate  deliberation  c'eanup,  86  percent  favored  more  money 

of  the  House  ^or  health.  82  percent  asked  for  more  for 

law  enforcement,  70  percent  wanted  more 

—  for  flghtmg  poverty,  and  65  percent  fa- 
vored more  funds  for  education. 

JACK  RUSS  NAMED  "OUTSTANDING  "^^    questionnaire     featured     several 

DOORMAN  OF  THE  YEAR  FOR  THE  questions  relating  to  the  war  in  South- 

HOUSE  FLOOR"  ^^^  Asia.  By  better  than  a  60-to-40  mar- 

gin  Wisconsin's  Seventh  District  citizens 

Unhl    WlliiAU   u    rni  urn  favor  withdrawing  all  American  troops 

nun.    WlLUAm  m.  LULMtK  from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1971    In 

or  MI88IBSIPPI  addition,  66  percent  of  the  respondents 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES  '"^^d  ^^V  oppose  Continued  us.  Involve- 

Tuesdav.  October  19.  1971  ""^rM^B*"  ^^  war  in   Southeast  Asia 

'  after  U.S.  ground  troops  have  withdrawn. 

Mr,  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  al-  By  a  better  than  4-to-l  margin  the  re- 
ways  a  great  honor  to  be  selected  for  an  spondents  favor  Increased  congressional 
award  by  your  peers.  A  young  man  from  participation  in  decisions  relating  to  war 
my  congressional  district  was  recently  policy  and  by  the  same  margin  they 
given  the  Doorman  of  the  Year  award  by  expressed  the  belief  that  it  is  unlikely 
the  House  Doormen's  Society.  This  youn«  that  the  release  of  American  prisoners 
man,  Jack  Russ.  halls  from  Picayune,  of  wbw  can  be  secured  before  a  ceasefire 
Miss.,  and  has  been  a  doorman  for  the  is  agreed  upon. 

House  of  RepresenUtives  for  4 '  a  years.        Mr.  Speaker,  my  questionnaire  included 

He  Is  blessed  with  a  cranblnatlon  of  vlr-  29  questions.  So  that  other  Members  of 

tues  He  is  not  only  affable,  but  he  also  Congress  may  be  aware  of  the  tlilnklng 

is  capable  and  industrious.  of  the  residents  of  central  and  northern 

Jack  was  bom  in  Poplarville,  Miss.,  on  Wisconsin  I  ask  that  the  complete  resulte 

March  28.  1945,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Walter    Denny   Russ.    Jack    Is   happily        The  questionnaire  follows: 
married   to  an   attractive   and   talented  Okt  Qvtmoittikax  Rmrnvhtm 

young    lady    and    they    have    one    son.        ,aii  percentage,  rounded  to  n«w«t  whole) 
Aiter    being    graduated    from    Picayime  ,.,_  ^^ 

High   School,   he   attended   Pearl   River 

if '°^r"if  "S'"  "/..""if  "'T'^  '■"  •»-«'«• ""  "'^is-""'  '""•° " 

Honorable    Mention   All    American    on  ,,  ,, 

the  football  team,  and  now  Is  enroUed  in  ye.  Pfroent) 

the  University  of  Maryland.  He  is  a  mem-  no    "' I_  "      84 

ber  of  the  District  of  Columbia  National  Notrurem"!"!!"!!!""!!"!..""!  18 
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Th««  ts  a  propMal  1&  Ooagnn  to  require 
the  PresMent  to  !)•«■«  Itocn*  all  V&.  troops 

by  tM  end  at  tbk  jwar.  How  would  yon  vote 
on  tlite  in*a*UF*r 


Tor  It. 


01 


Against  tt S* 

Would  you  b*  aatlafied  U  by  the  and  of 
iBTi  Uie  U-S.  wera  no  longer  Involved  In 
combat  oi)«r»tioM  in  Vietnam  but  was  »tin 
ftnanclng  and  conducUng  an  air  war  in 
Souiheaat  Asia? 

(/•  percent) 

30 


Yes 


.  66 
-   14 


Not  svire 

Should  Congrees  permit  the  President  to 
conduct  the  war  to  Boutheaat  Aala  aa  he 
alone  sees  nt  or  should  Congrees  participate 
more  fully  on  dedslona  relating  to  war 
policy? 

{in  percent) 

Mave  to  Prestdent !■ 

CX>ngreea  participate   mote •> 

Do  you  think  we  can  get  American  POWs 
b&ck  beXore  the  shooting  stcqra? 
(in  percent) 

Tea  - - !♦ 

No -  «> 

Not  sure 26 

acBicvn.Tint8 
Do  yon  favor  legislation  to  curb  the  spread 
of  corporation  and  hobby  fanning? 
At  national  level? 

(In  percent) 
Yes -  W 

No as 

At  state  level? 

(/n  percent) 

Yes --   "n 

No - M 

Do  you  favor  stricter  sanitation  standards 
for  dairy  Imports? 

(in  percent) 

Yes    84 

No 4 

Not  sure 12 

paivacT 

Do   you   think  there  has  been   more  of  a 
tendency  recently  for  the  guverument  to  In- 
fringe unneceeaarlly  upon  the  average  Ameri- 
can s  privacy  than  there  was  ten  years  ago? 
(In  percent) 

More 67 

Same    

Less 


30 

S 

To  protect  the  privacy  of  American  dtlaens 
should  Oongrefis: 

Prohibit  covermnent  ageneles  from  aelllag 
mailing  llsta  (auoh  as  the  IRS  list  ot  regla- 
tered  gun  dealers  or  state  motor  vehicle 
reglstratlod  liate)  ? 

(in  percent) 

Yes 83 

No 0 

Not  sure 8 

Pass  a  "Truth  in  B«alMng  Llats"  law  to 
require  a  company  or  charity  to  dlscloae  how 
It  got  your  name  If  It  makes  unsoU<dted 
offent  or  appeals  to  you  by  mail? 

(In  percent) 
Yes 86 


No 

Not  sure. 


9 

- B 

Order  all  govarnmant  acendes  to  keep  tbstr 

flJes   M  confldautlal  aa  tba  Oansoa  Bureau 

doe.H?    (the   Oenena   Bureau   is   required   by 

law  not  to  open  Its  Olaa  to  any  other  agency.) 

(In  percent) 

Yes  -- 73 

No    16 

Not  sure IS 

Require  that  go^ermueiit  agencies  notify 
a  cntzen  when  they  start  a  file  on  hlzn  (ex- 
cept in  eaaes  of  crime  or  eaptooage),  and 


t 

I 

J 
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allow  blm  to  see  and  correct  the  infonnation 
in  that  file? 

(In  percent) 

Yes 88 

No - — » 

Wot  sure 8 

Attempt  to  reatrlot  the  information-gath- 
ering actlvltLes  of  govemmaixt  agaaelea.  ao 
that  fewer  Olas  are  started  In  the  Ant  place? 
(in  percent) 

Yes '0 

No 18 

Not  sure 12 

Do  you  think  that  the  UB.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shovUd  be  able  to  bug  or  wiretap  dtlaena 
without  first  obtaining  the  permission  of  a 
Judge? 

(M  percent) 

Yes  .-- - » 

No - «1 

Not  sure 10 

Do  you  think  that  suxveUlaace  of  the  polit- 
ical activities  of  private  cltlaens  and  pubUc 
ofllclala    by    military    Intelllgance    personnel 
should  be  allowed  to  continue? 
(In  percent) 

Yea » 

No    -- M 

Not  sure Ifi 

■BMJLUfa   CABB 

Please  rank  the  following  hesUth  and  med- 
ioal  care  problems  from  1  to  d  in  wltat  you 
consider  to  be  their  order  of  serlouaneaa: 

19% — AeeesalMUty  c€  dootora. 

6%  QuaUty  of  health  care. 

7% — AraUabmty  at  medical  care  (clinics, 
pharmacisa,  hospitals  etc.). 

69  %  — Coat  at  health  care. 

6% — Inadequacy  of  health  Insurance  cov- 
erage. 

In  response  to  problems  of  the  availability 
and  quality  of  health  care,  should  the  federal 
government : 

Leave  it  to  doctors,  hoq)itals  and  Insurance 
companlee  to  try  to  work  out  these  problems? 
(In  percent) 

Yes 36 

No 60 

Not  sure 14 

Increase  graaU  and  loaoa  to  marttoal 
schools  and  their  students  to  torn  oat  nkore 
doctors  and  other  health  care  personnel? 

(In  percent) 

Yes 7a 

No 18 

Not  sure 13 

Assign  Public  Health  Service  doctors  and 
nurses  to  riiral  and  urban  areas  where  pri- 
vate practitioners  are  In  short  supply? 

(In  percent) 

Yes  -— 7» 

No 16 

Not  sure • 

Encourage  the  growth  at  pre-paid  group 
health  organizations  offering  a  full  range  o( 
medical  services  to  all  residents  of  a  given 
lagtoo? 

(In  percent) 

Tee - 61 

No 18 

Not  sure 3W 

To  help  pay  the  high  easts  of  madlcal  care, 
should  the  federal  govemmeiit : 
(Select  one) 

3S% — Provide  or  subsidise  health  insur- 
ance coverage  only  for  catastrophic  ninesaes? 
(This  kind  of  program  would  take  eCect  after 
you  had  used  up  other  health  Insurance  ben- 
eflta,  or  had  ^teut  a  oartalA  aookount — aay 
82.000— for  your  lamUy'a  doetor  bUIa.  X-rays 
and  otbsr  medleal  awtoes  In  oas  year.) 

96% — ^Baqulre  that  eoqiloyva  aoaks  avall- 
aUa  to  their  wwrkna  a  katfc  health  eara  plan 
(with  employeee  and  ensployeca  ahaniig  tiM 
cost  of  the  plan) ,  while  setting  up  a  separate 
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subsidised  heaKb  tnsurance  program  (or  the 
poor  and  the  vnsBOiaayetff 

30% — Bstabllah  a  aiagle  natlcntal  syatein 
of  comprehensive  heatth  insurance  for  all 
citizens,  to  be  financed  out  of  a  government 
trust  fund? 

voLxtmoN   o  r*w -ur 

Throughout  the  country,  some  Industries, 
ordered  by  government  agencies  to  install 
ptrilutlon  abatement  equipment  are  threat- 
ening to  shut  down  or  relocate  tf  forced  to 
comply.  Do  you  think  ootapaidee  ttiat  say 
they  cannot  afford  to  tnstall  equipment  re- 
quired by  cleanup  orders  said  stUl  stay  in 
business  should  be  required  to  make  public 
sufficient  economic  data  to  support  their 
claims? 

(In  percent) 
Yes  


No 

Not  sure. 


7 

4 

THI    aCONOMT 

Please  rank  these  problem  areas  of  the 
economy  from  1  to  6  In  what  you  conaldar  to 
be  their  order  of  seriousness. 

31% — Inflation. 

Ht'Tc — Oovernment  Spending. 

13  7,, —Taxes. 

8  '"c  — Prices. 

l&^c  — Unemployment. 

1  % — ^Interest  Bat<ee 

Do    you   think   the   Administration's    eco- 
nomic policies  are  working? 
(In  percent) 

Yes IS 

No «a 

Not  sure 36 

TAX    SHAUIfO 

The  President  has  suggested  that  the  fed- 
eral government  distribute  85  Mlllon  of  fed- 
eral tax  money  to  state  and  loeal  govern- 
ments to  spend  as  they  choose,  with  no 
strings  attached.  Do  you  think  this  is  a 
good  idea? 

{in  percent) 

Yes 34 

No 8» 

Not  sure 1'^ 

Do  you  think  this  tax  sharing  eac  be  Aosm 
only  when  the  federal  budget  runs  a  surplus 
(as  opposed  to  a  year  such  as  this  when  the 
federal  government  Is  ruiuking  a  831  tatlUon 
deficit)? 

(In  percent) 

Only  with  surplus 76 

Bven  with  deficit »* 

If  you  were  voting  In  Congress  would  you  ■ 
(Please  rank  1-8-8  In  order  of  your  prefer- 
ence) 

12Tc — SupjKJrt  the  President's  tax  sharing 
plan  described  above? 

33% — Bather  see  the  federal  government 
take  ovw  the  cost  of  welfare,  thereby  remov- 
ing the  burden  from  the  local  property  tax? 

U% — ^Prefer  a  system  of  tax  credits,  which 
would  permit  you  to  deduct  a  portion  of  your 
state  imwm*  tax  paymants  from  your  fed- 
eral income  tax  bUl? 

How  would  you  rate  the  abtUty  of  each 
level  of  government  to  spood  your  money 
wisely  and  operate  eOeetlvaly? 

(m  percent) 

Pederal: 

Baoellant    8 

Oood   13 

Fair    83 

Po<»-  -  — M 

State: 

BxceUeot    6 

Oood   30 

Pair 36 

Poor 48 

Local: 

Buelleafk    ' 

Oood 31 

pair 81 

Poor - 41 
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Do  jrou  tuwog  ipiatftac  wan  or  1m*  nutiMy 
on  Um  roUowlBg  prognunst 

(M  p0ro«nt) 

PoUuUon  elaanup: 

More M 

Lms 2^ 

Law  enforcoment: 

Mo"    81 

Le«   ~ 18 

SfMoe  programs: 

More    ._     10 

L««   - - M 

Tnuuportatlon : 

More    44 

Le"    I  M 

Armamenta : 

More    la 

Leas    88 

Bduoatton : 

More    66 

Lm«   S» 

Poverty: 

More 70 

Lm«   80 

Health: 

More . . 80 

L«   15 


LUTHKRAN8  OPPOeE  PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESE>rrATIVE3 
Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENQEX..  Mr.  Speaker,  aa 
evidenced  by  the  following  statementjs,  a 
large  portion  of  the  Lutherans  In  this 
country  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  regcu-dlng  prayer 
in  public  buildings : 
peayn   and   bula   rcadinc   in   thk   public 

Schools 
(Adopted   by   the  Second   Bleanlai    Conven- 
tion,  Pittsburgh,   Penusylvania,   July   3-0, 
1964) 

(Note. — In  June.  1903,  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Lutheran  Church  In  America 
adopted  a  brief  statement  on  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  In  the  public  schools  In  the 
light  of  decisions  on  those  matters  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  <Bngel  and 
Schempp  cases.  370  US,  421  and  374  US. 
303). 

The  Biennial  ConvenUcm  of  the  LCA  In 
July.  11MJ4.  received  an  interpretive  memo- 
randum attached  by  the  Executive  OouncU 
to  the  prior  statement.  The  slgnlflcanoe  of 
the  memorandum  was  In  Its  fuller  analysis  of 
the  Court's  decisions  and  In  the  aittentlon  It 
gave  to  related  propotials  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  convention  raUfled  the  statement  of 
the  Executive  Council  (in  the  words  of  the 
pertinent  resolution)  "as  ampUfled  and  In- 
terpreted by"  the  memorandum. 

The  statement  of  the  Executive  CounoU 
(I)  "as  ampllfled  and  Interpreted  by"  the 
memorandum  (11)  constitutes  the  offlclal 
position  of  the  Lutheran  Church  In  America 
on  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  the  public 
schools  and  the  question  of  constitutional 
amendment  ) 

I.    STATXMXNT  ST  THX  rXXCOTIVX  COUNCIL.   ISSS 

We  do  not  believe  that  much  has  been 
lost  In  terms  of  the  spedflc  points  oofvervd 
by  the  recent  decisions  of  the  United  Staites 
Supreme  Court  In  the  school  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  oasea.  If  the  Lord's  Prayer  were 
to  be  recited  in  schoolrooms  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  moral  and  etliical  atmoaphere  it 
creates,  it  woiuld  be  wortlk  noittin^  to  tb* 
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praetlclnf  ObristUn.  The  Lord's  Prsy«r  la 
tbm  stiprame  act  or  adoration  and  petition 
or  it  la  dettaaad.  Hearting  the  Bibla  in  tlM 
public  aebools  without  oommant,  too,  Itaa 
baen  of  dubious  value  as  either  an  eduoa« 
tlonal  or  reilgloua  experience.  Tlie  more  w« 
attempt  as  OlirUtlans  or  Americans  to  In- 
sist on  common  denominator  religious  exer- 
cise or  tnatnioCion  in  the  public  schools,  the 
areaiter  risk  we  run  of  diluting  our  faith  and 
contributing  to  a  vague  religiosity  which 
Identifies  religion  with  patriotism  and  be- 
comes a  national  folk  religion. 

At  the  same  time,  in  candor,  these  de- 
cisions muat  be  aeen  as  a  watershed.  They 
open  an  era  in  which  OlirUUanlty  U  kept 
separate  from  the  state  in  a  way  that  was 
foreign  and  would  liave  been  repugnant  to 
the  minds  of  our  ancestors  st  the  time  when 
the  Constitution  was  written  and  ever  since 
They  signalise  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  like  many  other  nations, 
is  past  the  place  where  underlying  Christian 
culture  and  beliefs  are  assumed  In  lu  life. 

This  event  Intensifies  the  task  of  the 
church.  It  heightens  the  need  of  the  church 
for  strength  to  stand  alone,  lofty  and  un- 
shaken. In  American  society.  It  calls  for 
greater  depth  of  oonvlctlon  In  all  Christian 
men  and  women. 

n     INTXXFamVX    MCMOaAKSCM,    1SS4 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
clared It  unconstitutional  for  states  to  re- 
quire religious  exercises  such  as  prayer  recl- 
tauon  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  without 
comment  in  the  public  schools.  (Engel  and 
Schempp  cases.  870  VA.  431  and  874  U.a. 
208.)  It  Is  natural  that  the  Court's  decisions 
have  created  controversy  and  have  aroused 
misgivings  and  questions  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  both  an  Interest  In  the  public 
schools  and  a  ooncertt  for  the  religious  and 
moral  nurture  of  our  children.  To  some  it 
has  seemed  that  the  Federal  ConsUtutlon 
should  be  expressly  amended  to  nullify  these 
decisions  and  otherwise  restrict  the  appli- 
cation of  the  religion  clauses  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

Criticism  of  the  Court's  rulings  has  been 
directed  to  the  following  jwtnts:  that  prayer 
exercises  and  Bible  reading  In  the  public 
schools  have  the  sanction  of  historical  usage, 
that  to  call  these  practices  a  form  of  reli- 
gious establishment  Is  to  oarry  constitutional 
Interpretation  to  an  unwarranted  extreme, 
that  to  Invalidate  these  practices  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  minority  Is  to  deny  majority  rlghu. 
and  that  exclusion  of  such  religious  practices 
has  the  effect  of  conferring  a  constitutional 
blessing  upon  secularism  as  an  official  phi- 
losophy. 

The  Church  Is  properly  concerned  about 
these  questions.  The  validity,  the  meaning 
and  the  effect  of  the  Court's  decisions  touch 
on  matters  of  vital  interest  to  Christians, 
both  In  terms  of  their  responsibility  under 
Odd  for  the  good  of  the  public  order  and 
their  apadal  calling  in  Christ  for  the  sake 
of  the  Ooapcl. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
church  need  be  alarmed  over  tbe  results 
reached  by  the  Court  In  tbaae  esses  Persons 
of  goodwill  may  have  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  oorrectneas  or  deairabillty  of  these 
decisions.  At  tbe  same  time  beUevers  and 
nonbeUevers  alike  may  abare  tto»  vlerw  that  In 
the  end  tlieae  deolaiona  may  tMV«  a  whole- 
some effect  In  darifytiig  tb»  role  of  the  pub- 
lic school  with  respect  to  religious  matters. 
The  Executive  Council  statement  of  June 
1063  rtioognlses  that  from  a  religious  point  of 
view  not  much  is  lost  as  a  result  of  ths  de- 
cUlons  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  the 
school  prayer  and  Bible  reading  cases.  Reci- 
tation at  prayers  when  prescribed  by  public 
authority  easily  becomes  a  formal,  mechani- 
cal exerdae  tliat  neither  reflecu  nor  oontrlb- 
utea  to  genuine  religious  piety  and  rever- 
ence. Bible  reading  without  comment  may 
take  on  tlM  form  of  a  ritualistic  exercise  tliat 
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oontrlbutea  Utue  to  a  gvnolaa  __„ 
program  or  to  understancUag  ot  tha  «^- 
Moreover.  both  tha  Lord«  Prajar  ai^*tta 
Bible  belong  to  a  partknilar  ratlglaua  tradl. 
tlon,  and  their  use  in  raUglous  — — rjssi  la 
the  public  schools  does  result  in  a  rallgiona 
Rreference  and  invites  the  risk  of  asotarlaa 
divlslveneaa  in  the  community.  In  turn  an* 
devotional  use  of  the  Blbla  '**«<gnad  to  mrM 
or  mlnlmUBe  the  ■aotarlan  aspwst  rvaults  in 
a  distorted  conception  of  the  Bible  and  a 
dilution  of  its  religious  msaaage. 

Furthermore,  any  religious  exercise  de- 
signed to  mlnimlne  the  aeetarlan  element 
whether  It  be  a  nonsectarlan  prayer  or  BlMe 
readings  that  Ignore  religious  teaohlnga, 
serves  to  promote  a  vague  or  a  synoretlstle 
religion  that  conveys  none  of  Um  sukatance 
the  depth,  and  cutung  edge  of  the  lilstorta 
Christian  wltnaas. 

The  nature  of  our  contemporary  plurallstle 
and  democratic  society  requires  a  re-evalua- 
tion of  practices  which  though  sancUoned  by 
historical  usage  had  their  origin  at  a  Ham 
when  the  ProtesUnt  Influence  was  dominant 
In  the  shaping  of  many  public  practices  in- 
eluding  the  public  school  program.  A  due 
regard  for  all  religious  faiths  and  also  for 
nonbeUevers  and  nonoomformlsts  of  all 
kinds  makes  It  imperative  that  the  publle 
schools  abstain  from  practices  that  run  tits 
risk  of  Intrusion  of  sectartan  elemento  and 
divlBlveness.  The  public  school  serves  a 
unique  and  valued  place  In  helping  to  build 
a  civic  unity  despite  the  diversities  of  our 
pluralistic  culture. 

it  should  also  be  noted  that  when  the 
state  deeply  Involves  Itself  In  religious 
practices  In  the  public  schools,  It  U  there- 
by not  only  appropriating  a  function  prop- 
erly served  by  the  church  and  the  famUy 
but  subjecting  the  freedom  of  believers  and 
uDbelievers  alike  to  the  restraint  that  ac- 
companies the  use  of  govermnental  power 
and  public  facilities  In  the  promotion  of 
religious  ends.  This  construction  Is  particu- 
larly relevant  In  the  case  of  rMtglous  exer- 
cises In  the  public  schools.  Children  are 
required  to  be  in  school  by  eompulsion  of 
public  law.  the  religious  exercisea  are  pre- 
scrlbe<t  by  public  authority,  public  school 
facilities  are  used  and  the  teacher — the 
symbol  of  authority  In  the  classroom — su- 
pervises the  exercises.  These  factors  com- 
bine to  operate  with  indirect  coercive  force 
on  young  and  Impreaalonable  children  to 
Induce  them  to  take  part  in  these  exercises, 
despite  a  freedom  to  be  excused  from  par- 
ticipation Even  persons  with  a  genuine  re- 
gard for  prayer  and  the  Bible  may  object  to 
having  their  children  engage  in  these  exer- 
cises when  they  are  supported  by  the  com- 
pulsion of  law. 

Having  said  this,  however,  does  not  fore- 
close the  legitimacy  ot  having  any  reserva- 
tions about  tbe  Supreme  Court's  decisions. 
The  legal  question  whether  the  establish- 
ment clause  of  the  First  Amendment  ia  prop- 
erly Interpreted  to  i^ply  to  religious  prac- 
tices In  the  public  schools  is  a  matter  on 
which  scholars  disagree.  It  Is  quite  valid 
to  ask  whether  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
should  be  used  to  make  the  First  Amend- 
ment apply  to  every  sotaooi  community  in 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  the  religious 
character  of  the  local  community. 

A  more  serious  queatlon,  moreover,  goes  to 
the  concept  ot  neutrality  respecting  reli- 
gious matters,  which  played  a  central  part 
in  the  Court's  decision  handed  down  in 
1B68.  Clearly  public  school  programs  must 
lie  directed  to  secular  purpoaee,  and  yet 
the  schools  cannot  be  abadutaly  nautral  in 
regard  to  religious  matters.  Any  aducatlon 
premised  on  tndlfferenoe  to  the  religious 
factors  In  tUatory,  in  American  life  and  in 
the  life  of  the  indlTldual.  is  an  Inadeqiiate 
education.  Furthamwre,  the  vaeuum  Intro- 
duced by  tha  exdusion  of  religion  opens 
tbe  door  to  tbe  eult  of  secularism.  Tha  Oon- 
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stltutlon  prOtklblts  the  establishment  of  all 
kinds  of  religion — whether  thelstlc  or  secular 
In  character. 

Recognizing  theae  considerations,  the 
Court  has  wisely  stated  that  schools  may 
properly  present  programs  for  the  objective 
study  of  the  Bible  and  of  religion.  How 
successfully  this  can  be  done,  without  the 
intrusion  of  sectarian  elements,  remains  to 
be  seen.  This  points  up  the  challenge  to  the 
churches  and  to  the  public  schools  to  give 
serious  attention  to  ways  of  studying  the 
Bible  and  religion  that  will  do  Justice  to  the 
religious  factor  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
tbe  larger  neutrality  which  an  even-handed 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  requires. 
The  LCA  Commission  on  Church  and  State 
Relations  in  a  Pluralistic  Society  Is  cur- 
rently exploring  this  question  and  will  re- 
port its  conclusions  to  the  Church  In  due 
time. 

Christians  should  realize,  however,  that 
not  too  much  may  be  expected  of  the  public 
schools  In  dealing  with  religious  matters. 
The  schools  must  be  careful  to  abstain  from 
practices  and  teaching  programs  that  in- 
volve commitment  to  ultimate  truth  or  val- 
ues On  the  other  hand.  It  should  be  possible 
for  the  public  schools  to  teach  respect  for 
tbe  spiritual  and  moral  values  that  reflect 
the  community  consensus  and  which  for  most 
citizens  have  their  roots  In  the  Christian, 
and  in  the  antecedent  Hebrew  tradition. 

Our  democratic  society  rests  on  certain 
moral  assumptions  But  even  here  the  public 
schools  must  be  careful.  In  teaching  respect 
for  the  ethics  of  a  democratic  society,  they 
cannot  commit  themselves  to  either  a  thels- 
tlc or  a  humanistic  phlloeophy  reepectlng 
the  sources  and  motivation  for  ethical  con- 
duct The  nurture  of  an  informed,  vital  and 
relevant  religious  faith  remains  the  respon- 
sibility of  parents  and  the  churches 

In  view  of  these  considerations  It  does  not 
seem  that  anything  of  lmi>ortance  Is  to  be 
gained  through  an  amendtnent  to  the  Com- 
stttutlon  that  would  sanction  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  tbe  public  schools.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  not  held  that  there  can  be 
no  prayers  In  public  schools.  Nothing  In  the 
Courfs  decisions  precludes  school  authori- 
ties from  designating  a  period  of  silence  for 
prayer  and  meditation  or  even  for  devo- 
tional reading  of  the  Bible  or  any  other  book 
during  this  period  Opportunity  for  volun- 
tary participation  In  prayers  of  the  student's 
own  choice  is  not  governed  by  these  deci- 
sions which  dealt  only  with  situations 
where  school  authorities  were  directly  in- 
volved m  prescribing  the  kind  of  prayer  and 
In  giving  direction  to  it  Moreover,  the 
Court's  recognlUon  that  the  objective  study 
of  religion  and  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  is  consistent  with  the  First  Amend- 
ment gives  promise  to  a  constructive 
approach  to  neutralizing  secularlstlc  tend- 
encies in  public  education. 

Furthermore,  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
outlawed  reference  to  Ood  in  public  docu- 
ments, proceedings  or  ceremonies.  No  con- 
stitutional amendment  Is  necessary  to  assure 
the  freedom  of  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments to  give  appropriate  expression  to  the 
religious  factor  In  our  history  and  in  tbe 
lives  of  our  people. 

On  the  other  tiand,  there  Is  disadvantage 
In  tislng  the  amendment  process  to  deal  with 
the  present  Issue  and  there  is  risk  In  the 
results  that  would  be  achieved  by  It.  The 
proposed  amendments  would  represent  only 
a  piece-meal  way  of  dealing  with  rellglotis 
practices  In  public  schools  in  public  life. 
It  would  be  a  use  of  tbe  amendment  process 
not  to  state  general  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples but  to  sanction  certain  specific  and 
detailed  practlcas.  That  la.  to  say  the  laaat,  a 
questionable  use  of  tbe  amendment  proceas 
Moreover,  such  an  amendment  would  raise 
new  problems  of  interpretation  and  could 
lead  to  unintended  and  unsuspected  results 
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in  areas  vitally  touching  on  religious  liberty 
Finally,  and  ihts  is  most  Important,  the  pro- 
posed amendments  in  their  substance  would 
give  constitutional  sanction  to  distinctively 
sectarian  practices  in  the  public  schools  with 
all  the  risks  involved  or  Impinging  upon  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  belief  and  creating 
religious  dlvlsivenesa  In  the  community. 

The  Constitution  sliould  not  be  amended 
except  to  achieve  large  and  Important  pub- 
lic needs  and  purposes  consistent  with  the 
basic  nature  of  our  constitutional  system 
The  cxtrrent  proposals  for  constitutional 
amendment  do  not  meet  these  standards 
Parents,  churches  and  school  authorltlee 
would  be  better  advised  to  direct  their  eSons 
to  programs  for  study  of  religion  and  the 
Bible  In  the  public  schools  and  to  the  for- 
mulation of  types  of  programs  which  co- 
ordinate the  secular  educatlonsJ  programs  of 
the  public  schools  with  programs  of  a  strictly 
religious  nature  conducted  by  the  churches 
themselves,  rather  than  to  seek  constitu- 
tional sanctions  for  devotional  exercises  In 
public  schools  that  have  at  most  a  minimal 
religious  value,  which  invite  the  intrusion  of 
sectarian  influences  Into  the  public  school 
sysxem  risk  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
religious  freedom  and  are  a  potential  source 
of  conflict  In  the  community. 

Statimbnt  or  the  Boaxd  of  Parish   Eottca- 

TiON.  Lttthctian  CHtmcH.  MissotrRi  Sthoo, 

Jtn-T   29,   196fi 

The  Dlrksen  Prayer  Amendment  seeks  to 
encourage  the  opportunity  for  a  voluntary 
participation  of  students  In  prayer  without 
prescribing  the  form  or  content  of  any  prayer 
To  encourage  prayer  Is  a  laudable  objective. 
The  public  school,  howevw.  does  not  seem 
to  provide  appropriate  circumstances  for 
Joint  prayer. 

The  amendment  would  forbid  any  author- 
ity to  preecrlbe  the  form  or  content  of  prayer. 
Yet  In  any  group  situation  prayer  without 
Imposed  form  or  content  is  impossible.  One 
posslbUlty  of  avoiding  Imposing  form  and 
oontent  is  In  providing  a  time  for  meditation 
and  prayer  where  each  In  bis  own  words  and 
In  his  own  way  prays  privately.  Such  private 
prayer  Is  already  a  possibility,  although  it 
might  be  desirable  to  provide  a  time-slot  for 
a  moment  of  private  prayer. 

Wtaie  the  public  school  Is  not  the  place 
for  group  prayer  or  worship,  there  are  some 
things  that  it  oah  do  with  respect  to  reli- 
gion. The  public  schcxri  can  take  a  posi- 
tive attitude  toward  religion  and  point  to  the 
large  role  ttiat  religion  plays  In  the  lives  of 
many  people,  and  It  can  point  to  the  In- 
fluence that  religion  has  exerted  on  individ- 
uals and  on  society  In  general.  Tbe  public 
school  can  study  religious  art,  rellgloxis  mu- 
sic, and  religious  literature.  More  of  this 
ought  to  be  done.  In  all  this,  however,  the 
public  school  must  show  respect  for  all  re- 
llglotu  faittis,  and  respect  the  rights  of  those 
who  are  irreligious  to  bcrid  their  opinions. 

We  are  sympathetic  to  public  school  teach- 
ers and  administrators  In  their  problem  of 
dealing  with  religion  In  the  public  school 
program.  We  support  the  Idea  that  commu- 
nity representatives  must  work  with  public 
school  educators  to  define  the  proper  rcrfe 
of  the  public  school  in  teaching  about 
religion. 

The  Board  of  Parish  Education  of  The 
Lutheran  Church — Missouri  Synod,  feels  that 
the  Dlrksen  Amendment  falls  to  recognise 
fully  the  religious  pluralism  of  the  American 
scene.  We  believe  that  Christians  cannot  Join 
with  non-Christians  In  addressing  Ood  In  cir- 
cumstances that  deny  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour 
and  Lord.  We  beUeve  likewise  that  non- 
Christians  should  neither  be  expected  to  par- 
ticipate In  Christian  prayer  nor  should  they 
expect  Christians  to  Join  them  In  prayers  that 
deny  Christ. 

The  concept  of  voluntary  participation  in 
prayer  provides  either  a  coercive  force  or  an 
embarrassing  situation  for   both   Ctirlstlans 
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and  non-Clirlstlans.  Under  these  circum- 
stanoes  we  believe  that  it  is  l>esit  for  tbe 
public  school  not  to  engage  In  prayer  or 
other  religious  worship  exercises. 

We  support  the  idea  that  home  and  church 
have  the  responsibility  for  a  rellgioxis  edu- 
cation which  seeks  commitment  and  provides 
time  for  prayer  or  devotional  exercises. 

SscTTow  ON  "Religion  in  thx  Schools"  PaoM 
Chusch-Statx  Relations   in   thi   U.S.A. 

(A  Statement  Commended  by  the  Second 
General  Convention  of  the  American  Lu- 
theran Church,  October  31-27,  1WJ4) 

XELICION    TS    THE    SCH0OL.S 

27.  Reading  of  Scripture  and  addressing 
dlety  in  prayer  are  forms  of  religious  expres- 
sion which  devout  persons  cherish.  To  compel 
these  religious  exercises  as  essential  parts  of 
the  public  school  program,  however,  Is  to  In- 
fringe on  the  distinctive  beliefs  of  rellgloufi 
persons  as  well  as  on  the  rights  of  the  Irre- 
ligious. We  beUeve  that  freedom  of  religion 
Is  best  preserved  when  Scripture  reading  and 
prayer  are  centered  in  home  and  church, 
their  effects  In  the  changed  lives  of  devout 
persons  radiating  Into  the  schools  and  Into 
every  area  of  community  life  It  is  as  wrong 
for  the  public  schools  to  become  agents  for 
atheism,  godless  secularism.  scoflSng  Irre- 
Ugion.  or  a  vague  "religion  in  genera!"  as  it 
is  for  them  to  make  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies an  Integral  part  of  their  programs 

28  It  Is  a  distortion  of  the  constitutional 
principle  of  neutrality  of  the  state  toward  re- 
ligion to  Insist  that  public  schools  Ignore 
the  Influence  of  religion  upon  culture  and 
persons.  A  rounded  education  ought  to  in- 
clude knowledge  of  major  religious  groups 
and  their  emphases,  the  influence  of  religion 
upon  the  lives  of  people,  and  ttM  eontrtbu- 
tlons  of  religion  to  society,  taught  in  history 
literattire,  social  science,  and  otbe*  courses 
at  levels  consistent  with  tbe  maturity  and 
comprehension  of  the  pupils  The  objective 
for  the  pubUc  schools  in  this  direction  Is  un- 
derstanding rather  than  coDunltment.  a 
teachlitg  about  religion  rather  than  a  teach- 
ing of  religion.  Churches  ought  to  offer  their 
assistance  to  the  public  schools  in  preparing 
for  and  in  supporting  tbe  teaching  of  such 
courses. 

29.  Whether  and  how  distinctive  religious 
holidajrs  should  be  recognised  In  the  public 
schools,  and  whether  public  property  may  be 
used  for  religious  displays  and  oeremonlee. 
we  believe  are  matters  best  decided  by  the 
responsible  authorities  In  each  community 
in  light  of  (a)  the  Intereets  and  desires  of 
the  people  of  that  community,  (b)  govern- 
ment's obligation  to  benevolent  neutrality  in 
religious  matters,  (c)  the  protections  and 
opportunities  for  redress  guaranteed  any 
mlnoriUes  and  (d)  the  poastbUlty  that  the 
rtilgloiu  slgnlflcanoe  of  the  bcrilday  will  be 
lost  as  It  becomes  simply  a  seasons!  rite  or 
ceremony. 

30.  B«leaaed  time,  fllnmlnood  time,  and 
shared  time  are  means  deserving  of  greater 
exploration  so  tbat  the  churches  cs^n  give 
religious  education,  oompetently  and  in  ac- 
cord with  tbelr  distinctive  doctrinal  empha- 
ses, to  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
Such  programs  would  require  rejection  of 
the  dogmatic  and  inflexible  approach  fostered 
by  tha  slogan  "separation  of  church  and 
state."  Such  study  might  result  in  encourag- 
ing genuinely  benevolent  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  government  and  a  freah  approach  to 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  Is  education  not 
otherwise  attainable. 

PaATXB  m  THX  Pxmuc  Schools 
(A  Statement  Commended  by  tbe  Church — 

the  American  Lutheran  Church,  Oct.  28, 

1964) 

Votad  by  Om  Second  Oenaral  Convention, 
The  American  Lutberan  Church.  October  36, 
1064  (OC64.34.118)  to  adopt  tbe  foUowlng 
resolution: 
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Wtvereaa,  The  prealdeut  of  Um  cburcb  In 
hi»  iiMiwce  b*a  oaU«(l  attanUoo  to  the  de«p 
ooooara  among  our  p«opl*  regaxtUog  tb«  Su- 
preme Court  <l<ict»lon  on  prayftr  la  the  putklic 
Scboda.  and 

WtMreaa,  Th«r«  are  attenpta  from  naoy 
■ourcea  to  aobiere  chaises  via  IccUiatlve 
pnxwaa  and  oouatitutlooal  atneiMlinent;  and 

Whereas,  Ttie  preeUWnt  of  the  church  haa 
indlcatact  tbe  dealrablltty  ot  guidance  br  tbe 
churcti  (or  Ita  people:  and 

Wliereae,  Dr.  Paui  Kauper.  a  profeaaor  of 
oonaUtuUooai  law,  h&»  prepared  a  stateoaent 
at  the  requeat  of  the  president  of  the  church 
(Report  of  the  President.  Exhibit  A.  pages  89 
and  90) ;  therefore  be  It 

Reaolvetl,  That  thle  convenUon  commends 
the  president  of  The  American  Lutheran 
Church  for  hl«  oonc«m  relatlre  to  the  8a- 
preme  Court  decision  r«g;ardlng  prayer  In 
the  public  schools  and  the  events  following 
the  decision;    and   be  tt  further 

Resotved,  That  the  statement  by  Profesaor 
Kauper  ooncemlng  propoeals  to  amend  the 
TTnlted  States  Constitution  to  give  constitu- 
tional sanction  to  certain  types  of  religious 
praotlces  In  public  Uistltutlons  be  com- 
mended as  a  carefully  reasoned  document  for 
study  by  the  members  ol  The  American 
Lutheran  Church. 

SmtEicz  Court  Dkcibjjjn  oh  Psates  in  tbz 
Public  Schooi^ 

I A  StatanieQt  by  Profesaor  Paul  BUuper 
Ooaoaralng  Propoaals  to  Amend  the  Uixlted 
States  OoDaUtuUon  to  Give  OonalRuUooAl 
aanctlon  to  Certain  Types  ot  RellgloiH  Prao- 
Ucea  la  Public  Inatltutlosis.) 

Propoaals  are  now  pending  before  the  Ooa- 
greas  of  the  United  8taaea  to  amend  tbe 
OoDatltutkm  in  ordsr  to  give  oonarUtuUonaJ 
saoctloa  to  oertala  types  of  reUglons  pcao- 
tloas  in  public  Instltatlons  and  In  the  public 
Ufe  Scans  ot  th«se  propoeala  are  directed  only 
to  the  matter  of  prayer  and  Blbte-readlng  Ux 
the  public  schools  ajid  are  daslgrved  to  over- 
coiae  the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decl- 
■loas  deaUn^  vtth  these  praotloee.  Others  gvi 
further  and  would  give  oonsUtutlooai  sanc- 
tion also  to  references  to  Ciod  and  to  expres- 
stons  of  bellaf  m  God  In  public  oeremonles. 
In  public  documents  and  on  the  coins  or  ob- 
llg«UonB  of  the  United  States. 

We  b«llev«  th«t  It  would  be  urrwlae  for  the 
Oa(i«rre^  to  ^Ive  Its  approval  to  any  iruch 
amendment.  Without  attempting;  to  pass 
Judgment  on  the  soundness  of  the  Suprfme 
Court's  decisions  In  declaring  ofllelally  pre- 
•crtbed  prayer  and  BlWe-readinR  praotioes  to 
constitute  an  establlstiment  of  rellf^on  In 
violation  of  the  Wrst  and  Potirteenth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  we  do  recognlae 
that  such  practices  are  essentially  rltiialtatlc 
In  character,  that  any  form  of  reli(?UN»  prac- 
tice opens  the  way  fr*  sectarian  ln<.ruslon 
Into  the  puWlc  school  profpram,  that  such 
practices  offend  minority  groups,  and  that  In 
the  end  rellfrloo  suffers  and  religious  liberty 
in  Its  ruIIneoB  Is  threatened  when  govern- 
ment  uses  the  power  at  its  laws  and  the  pub- 
tic  school  program  to  prescribe  an  offlclal 
faith  Devotional  exerclsee  for  the  cultivation 
and  nurture  rf  rellglotis  faith  belong  In  the 
home  and  the  church 

Insofar  as  some  of  thene  proposed  ameTKl- 
me:ite  are  directed  to  the  further  purpose 
of  validating  references  to  Ood  on  public 
occ««K)as.  and  In  public  ceremonies,  proda- 
matvons.  and  documewts,  they  are  ijnneces- 
sary  slrMse  neither  the  holdings  nor  the  chief 
opinions  In  the  ca-ses  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  support  the  view  that  the  (A>iLstltu- 
tlon  outlaws  reference  to  Crod  and  to  expres- 
sion of  belief  and  dependence  upon  him 
whether  tt  be  In  the  public  school  or  on  vari- 
ous public  occaslorts  Moreover  any  attempt 
to  deal  with  these  matten  by  constitutional 
amendment  creates  prohleooe  and  dUDcultlee 
of  draftsmanship  and  msiy  open  the  door  to 
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praoikses  which  encroach  upoa  freedom  ot 
belief  and  ooosclaooa. 

The  CooaUtutlon  as  the  basic  law  of  the 
laMl  should  not  be  aaoanded.  partUrularly  in 
the  vVtal  acd  sensitive  areas  of  religious  Ub- 
srtjr  and  of  church -state  relations,  except 
to  achieve  some  great  and  oompelllng  public 
purpose  or  need.  For  the  reasons  stated 
above,  we  believe  that  It  would  be  a  step  in 
the  wrong  dlreotlon  to  aoiend  the  Consti- 
tution In  order  to  sfhleva  the  purpoaas  ot  the 
proposals  now  pending   before   Congress. 

This  expression  of  our  disapproval  of  these 
proposals  for  consUtutloaaJ  amendment  does 
not  meaxi  that  we  disapprove  of  reference  to 
God  and  to  belief  In  and  dependence  upon 
blm  as  found  in  various  aspects  of  our 
public  Ufe,  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
these  ar«  appropriate  practices,  not  because 
they  ooDtrlbute  to  the  vitality  of  the  nation's 
religious  Ufe.  but  because  they  are  a  legltl- 
nuite  expression  of  our  religious  heritage 
Indeed,  to  say  that  the  Constitution  requlreu 
the  dsiation  In  the  public  Ufe  of  all  such 
references  rooted  la  the  blatory  and  Ufe  of 
our  people  la  to  Interpret  the  Constitution 
as  manifesting  taostlUty  to  religion  It  Is  Un- 
portant  also  that  our  puhUo  schooU  rec- 
ognlae  the  relevance  of  religion  and  afford 
opportunity  for  study  of  the  Bible  and  of 
religion  as  essential  to  the  purposes  of  public 
educaitlon. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decisions  do  not  out- 
law prayer  and  study  of  the  Blhie  In  the 
pubUc  schools.  ITiey  prohibit  only  ofllelally 
prescribed  religious  ezen:lsea  calling  fur 
corporate  participation.  Unfortunately,  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  have  been  relied 
upon  Id  some  Instances  to  furnish  pretext 
and  license  for  the  use  of  the  public  school 
classroom  both  to  discredit  religion  and  to 
deny  opportunity  for  the  voluntary  expres- 
sions by  students  of  their  faith,  TMs  is  a 
gross  disrtortlon  of  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cisions, TTie  Constitution  assures  the  free 
exercise  of  religion.  The  spools  must  see  t» 
It  that  this  freedom  Is  fully  respected. 

Comir.lsalon  on  Research  and  8ori»' 
Action.  ITie  American  Lutlieran  Church  «*' 
South  Firth  Street,  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota !5415, 
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SGT.  EARL  D.  GASSETT  NAMED  OUT- 
STANOlNa  POLICEMAN  BY  THE 
HOC'SE  DOORMEN  a  SOCIETY 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or  SLAsaiaa 

IN    niE  HOUSE  OF  KEFRESENT.\Tt\T!S 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 

Mr,  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Hou^e  Doonneii's  Society 
made  a  wiae  ctioice  in  Its  aeiectlon  of 
S«rt.  Bazi  D.  Qassett  »a  its  outstanding 
policeman. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Earl 
Gassett  since  he  came  to  Washington 
over  6  years  ago  to  Join  the  U^S.  Capitol 
Police,  after  serving  honorably'  lor  20 
years  iii  the  US,  Navy, 

Serpeant  Oaasett  \8  a  native  Alabam- 
lan,  and  his  home,  SWppervllle,  Is  In  my 
district  I  consider  him  a  constituent  of 
mine,  as  well  as  a  friend,  and  am  proud 
to  do  so. 

Since  becoming  a  member  of  the  finest 
police  force  in  America,  Sergeant  Gas- 
sett  has  achieved  an  cmtstandin?  record 
His  performance  has  consistently  re- 
flected the  high  professional  standards 
required  by  the  department. 

Members  of  this  body  and  tJbe  maoy 


visitors  who  come  to  watch  the  ptooec^ 
legs   in   this  Kreat  Chamber  tan  ««a 

served  by  Sgt,  Earl  Gassett.  We  mn  tor^ 
tunate  indeed  to  have  this  catcteadBog 
tndividtial  in  our  police  department. 

The  meinbers  of  the  Doormen's  Soeletf 
recognizes  this  fact  as  wen.  I  gladly  offer 
my  warmest  congratulations  today  to 
Sergeant  Gassett  on  his  well-deserved 
honor. 


STEVE    BLASS— CONNECTICUT 
NATIVE 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    OOHNSCTTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF'  RKPRESETTrATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  18.  1971 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  Wash- 
ington Post  sports  writer  Shirley  Povich 
has  given  excellent  tesUnx)n>'  to  a  young 
man  from  "the  land  of  Canaan,  Conn." — 
Steve  Blass.  who  In  two  eventful  games 
of  the  world  series  reversed  a  losing 
streak  and  clinched  a  series  victory  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Pirates, 

Blass  is  a  Connecticut  native,  and 
still  lives  Ln  our  State  with  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  WlUiam  S.  Blass,  his  wUe. 
and  two  sons,  David  and  Chris.  I  hope 
tliat  I  shall  not  be  thought  parochial 
when  I  say  that  all  the  cltixois  of  Cod- 
nertlcut  .share  the  pride  of  the  Pirates 
victory — due  In  a  large  part  to  the  strong 
pitching  arm  of  St«^•e  Blass. 

Maybe  It  was  by  "divine  Instructions," 
that  the  Pirates  scouts  found  Steve  Blass. 
as  Mr.  Povich  states.  But  whatever  tht 
reason,  the  dtlsens  of  Oonnecticut,  and 
sports  fans  acroes  the  Nation,  hold  great 
respect  for  this  star  athlete. 

The  article  follows- 

This    Morj^ing  — ■VTrrn    Siiiri.it   rovicH 

Bal,timobx  —Back  In  1960.  acouts  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates,  as  IX  given  dlviiie  lu- 
struotlons,  went  down  to  the  laitd  ot  Canaan 
(Oono  )  and  slgrved  a  young  schoolboy 
pitcher  najDneid  Steve  Blass.  and  today  for  the 
Pirataa  it  came  up  mUk  and  hooey  In  the 
1971  World  Seriefl.  plus  payohecks  ol  at  least 
tlS.OOO  f(jr  each  man,  because  Steve  Blass 
was  here,  plu-hlng  another  beaut  against  the 
Orioles, 

He's  the  saima  obap  who  turned  the  whole 
Series  around  Tuesday  by  wluclng  the  third 
game,  .suceorlng  the  twloe-floured  Pirates, 
Today,  if  Blaae  didn't  quite  match  the  ele- 
gauoe  of  that  three-hit  pitching  jub,  he  made 
everything  supremely  conclusive  far  the  Pi- 
rates wltn  a  four -hitter  ajnldst  aU  the  pres- 
sures of  t^ie  decisive  seventh  game. 

For  the  second  time  lu  the  Series,  Blass 
was  again  proving  he  could  lick  one  of  Baltl- 
nuu-e's  four  aO-game  wianerK  Mike  Cuellar 
It  was  a  near  thing,  with  the  &ual  score  a 
squeaky  2-1,  because  Cuellar.  too,  was  mag- 
nificent LJke  Blass.  he  had  a  sly  curve  ball 
and  a  good  fast  one  and  a  change  of  pace 
plus  his  screw  ball,  and  after  seven  Innings 
Cuelliir.  like  Blass,  was  pitching  a  two-hitter 

But.  linlike  Bias.'',  Cuellar  didn't  have  a 
Cleraente  going  for  him.  In  the  fourth,  Ro- 
berto Clemente.  as  he  often  does,  hit  one  otrt 
of  the  park  to  set  Blasfi  up  in  a  1-0  lead 
And  that  proved  to  be  the  dlffereoce,  with 
the  two  toams  matching  each  other's  one- 
nixi  eighth  innings. 

The  last  cruel  friistratlon  for  the  Orioles 
oame  with  the  game-ending  out.  Which 
evolved  from  what  sppeared  to  be  a  Balti- 
more hit  that  would  put   the  tying  run  on 
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base  But  shortstop  Ja(A  Hernandez,  sta- 
tioned himself  brightly  behind  seooad  base 
in  the  special  shift  the  Pirates  tised  against 
Merv  Rettenmund,  grabbed  off  the  ground 
biiil  that  was  headed  toward  center  field  and 
bad  an  easy  play. 

It  set  off  an  on -field  celebration  by  the 
Pirates  among  themselves,  and  they  em- 
braced and  kissed  each  other,  Indiscriminate- 
ly, before  cutting  out  for  the  dugout  to  avoid 
the  flood  of  fans  onto  the  field.  Blass  led 
the  sprint  to  safety,  his  cap  lost,  his  shlrt- 
tail  flying  and  his  upraised  arms  showing  his 
bspplnees. 

At  the  outset  of  today's  game,  Secretary 
of  Stale  William  Rogers  was  tapj>ed  for  the 
throw-out-the-flrst-ball  role.  He  performed 
the  ceremony,  and  U  was  an  ejilsode  tliat 
evoked  a  rare  unanimity  among  Bogers- 
watohers  on  both  sides  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Both  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  agreed  that 
Rogers  threw  a  curve. 

Baltimore  manager  Earl  Weaver  called  time 
In  the  first  Inning  with  Boog  Powell  at  bat 
He  complained  to  umpire  Nestor  Chylak  that 
Blass  was  not  obeying  the  pitching  rules,  that 
Blass'  right  foot  was  not  In  contact  with  the 
pitching  rubber  when  he  was  delivering  the 
pitch  Blass  scoffed  at  the  whole  idea,  but 
umpire  Chylak  nevertheless  took  pains  to 
go  to  the  mound  and  show  the  Pirates'  pitch- 
er how  it  must  be  done. 

Inevitably,  there  were  cynics  among  the 
crowd  who  suspected  that  Weaver  was  merely 
attempting  to  psyche  Blass  or  provoke  him 
to  temper  But  those  who  know  Weaver  best 
would  not  agree  to  this,  and  hasten  to  point 
out  to  the  dum-dums  who  are  quick  to  think 
evil  of  all  persons  that  the  Orioles'  manager 
Is  merely  a  strict  constructionist  who  wants 
enforcement  of  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  rules,  and  in  fact  haa  poaslbllltles  as 
a  Nixon  nomination  for  the  High  Court. 

Blass  was  completely  unaffected  by  Weav> 
er  s  gambit.  If  It  was  a  gambit,  although  after 
the  fifth  Inning  Weaver  tried  the  same  stuff 
again  But  by  this  time,  Blass'  game  plan  was 
being  revealed.  It  was  the  simple  blueprint 
that  called  for  shutting  out  the  Orioles  while 
waiting  for  Clemente  to  hit  a  home  run, 
which  he  did  on  Cuellar's  last  pitch  to  hUn 
In  the  fourth. 

Blass  also  dealt  personally  with  Don  Bu- 
ford,  the  pesky  Oriole  who  got  on  base  the 
first  two  times  up,  with  a  walk  and  a  hit. 
After  Buford  singled  with  one  out  In  the 
third.  Blass  made  a  deceptive  little  motion 
that  taught  Buford  not  to  take  too  big  a  lead 
off  first  against  right-handed  pitchers,  and 
picked  him  off  cleanly.  It  went  Into  the 
books  as  "Buford  caught  stealing,"  but  It 
«a.s  a  clean  trap  by  Blass.  who  baited  the 
OriDle  into  going 

The  useful  second  run  of  the  Pirates  was 
scored  In  the  eighth  on  Jose  Pagan's  two- 
bagger  off  the  left-center  wall.  There  were 
some  carpers  who  said  center  fielder  Retten- 
mund hobbled  the  rebound  a  bit,  and  others 
who  said  Boog  Powell  shouldn't  have  cut  off 
the  relay  to  the  plate.  But  all  of  this  fault 
fiiiding  with  the  Orioles  could  have  been 
avoided  by  WllUe  Stargell,  who  scored  from 
lirst  on  Pagan's  hit  Among  the  47,291  pltu 
In  the  park,  only  Btargell.  who  stopped  alniost 
too  long  at  second  base,  was  unaware  that 
the  ball  v^m  hit  too  deep  to  be  catchable. 

The  Orioles  finally  put  two  hits  together  In 
the  eighth  and  o&me  up  with  one  futile  run, 
which  scored  on  an  Infield  out.  If  Blass  was 
to  buckle  under  the  pressure,  the  time  ap- 
peared ripe  when  he  took  his  skimpy  one-run 
lead  Into  the  last  of  the  ninth  against  the 
power  and  the  glory  of  the  Baltimore  batting 
order.  Boog  Powell,  Prank  Robinson  and 
Merv  Rettenmund,  any  of  whom  oould  tie 
the  game  with  one  swipe.  None  of  'em  got  on 
base,  none  of  'em  got  the  ball  out  of  the  in- 
field, against  the  imperturbable  Blass,  to 
whom  this  game,  and  this  day,  belonged. 
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WIFE  PLEADS  FOR  MATE  IN  RUSSIA 
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HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF  csoaaiA 

IN  THB  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  months,  Ameri- 
cans have  grown  increasingly  aware  of 
Jewish  Soviet  citizens  and  their  struggle 
to  combat  the  efforts  of  cultural  homog- 
enization  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

Not  only  are  the  Jewish  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union  denied  the  right  to  enjoy 
their  culture  and  heritage,  they  are  aJso 
prohibited  from  emigrating  so  that  they 
might  enjoy  it  in  a  more  open  society. 

Despite  numerous  international  agree- 
ments signed  by  the  Soviets,  which  afllrm 
botli  the  right  of  cultural  diversity  and 
the  right  of  emigration,  Jews  living  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  not  permitted  to 
have  their  own  schools,  a  national  reli- 
gious organization  and  are  strictly  lim- 
ited in  terms  of  the  number  of  books  and 
magazines  they  may  publish  to  serve  the 
intellectual  interests  of  their  fellow  Jew- 
ish citizens. 

If  they  express  a  desire  to  emigrate, 
Soviet  Jews  face  discrimination  and  har- 
assment. The  latest  evidence  of  this 
which  has  come  to  my  attention  is  a 
story  in  the  October  18  edition  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution.  It  tells  of  the 
plight  of  a  young  Jewish  mother  who 
left  the  Soviet  Union  before  the  birth  of 
her  child,  believing  that  her  husband 
would  be  permitted  to  emigrate  shortly 
after  ,^e  did.  This  young  woman,  Rita 
Gluzrfian,  left  Russia  with  her  family  in 
September  of  1969.  after  an  application 
process  that  took  15  years.  To  date,  her 
husband  has  been  denied  permission  to 
Join  tier  in  Israel. 

I  insert  this  newspaper  article  into  the 
Congressional  Ricord.  Mrs,  Gluzman 
has  come  to  the  United  States  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  pubUc  opinion  to  bear  which 
might  allow  the  release  of  her  husband. 
I  hope  that,  tif ter  reading  this  article,  my 
colleagues  will  Join  me  In  protesting  this 
latest  example  of  Soviet  hypocrisy  In  the 
treatment  of  its  Jewish  cltiaens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues, that  if  they  wish  to  protest,  as  I 
do,  this  latest  discriminatory  act  of  the 
Russians  against  their  Jewish  citizens, 
that  they  write  the  Soviet  Ambassador, 
expressing  their  outrage  at  this  denial  of 
a  basic  human  right  by  the  Russians, 
Further,  may  they  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Soviet  Ambassador  that  his  na- 
tion signed  the  Declaration  on  Colonial- 
ism in  1960,  which  in  part  affirms  that 
"Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any 
country.  Including  his  own,  and  return 
to  his  coimtry,"  yet  the  Soviets,  in  this 
instance,  are  willfully  violating  and  re- 
fusing to  live  up  to  the  agreement  they 
signed. 

The  article  follows: 

Wirs  PIXAD8  roB  Mats  in  Russia 
(By   Oene    Ray) 

A  young  Israeli  woman  whose  husband 
has  been  denied  permission  to  leave  Rtissla 
tearfully  pleaded  with  Jewliih  leaders  In  At- 
lanta Sunday  to  "help  us  get  Papa  back." 

Rita  Oluzman,  23,  asked  136  delegates  to 


Atlanta  Jewish  Welfare  Federation's  Leader- 
ship Forum  for  help  In  bringing  public  opin- 
ion to  bear  against  the  Russian  emigration 
policy  which  has  left  her  stranded  In  Is- 
rael with  the  child  her  husband  has  never 
seen. 

After  IS  years  of  submitting  applications 
Rita,  her  parents  and  sister  were  allov.ed  to 
leave  Russia  in  September  1969. 

She  had  been  married  a  month  and  the 
permission  did  not  Include  her  husband, 
Yakor    Oluzman, 

He  lives  in  the  Ukraine  where  he  works 
as  a  carpenter.  He  Is  a  university  trained 
biologist  but  under  current  p>olicy  cannot 
pursue  his  professional  career  because  of 
his  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 

Soviet  officials  Indicated  to  RIU  that  she 
should  go  to  Israel  and  once  there  send 
an  affidavit  to  her  husband  requesting  that 
he  be  allowed  to  emigrate 

We    thought    that    a    father    to    a    chUd 
and   a   husband   to  his   wife    would   be   al- 
lowed to  go  without  delay,"  she  explained. 
Immediately  after  the  birth  of  my  son, 
Han.  I  sent  an  affidavit  to  my  htisband. 

"We  waited  for  half  a  year  for  an  answer, 
and  in  August  of  this  year  my  husband 
received  a  refusal  to  his  request  to  re- 
uiilie  with  his  family  In  Israel  Two  weeks 
later  my  husband  made  an  appeal,  but 
the  refusal   was  confirmed,  shs  added, 

Rita  came  to  the  tTnlted  States  In  the 
hope  that  enough  sympathy  and  support 
will  rectify  the  Injustice  she  feels  she  Is  ex- 
periencing. 

"I  believe  that  your  Intervention  before 
the  Soviet  authorities  will  help  to  give  my 
child  his  father  and  to  give  me  back  my 
husband,"   she   said. 

"Every  mother  and  wife  wUl  understand 
me  and  will  be  able  to  imagine  my  terrible 
horror  of  the  future  Every  father  that  ca- 
resses his  son's  head  will  be  able  to  Imagine 
the  suffering  of  my  husband,  who  cannot 
even  look  at  his  child. 

'My  son  has  already  learned  to  say  'Papa,' 
but  who  knows  when  his  papa  will  be  with 
us?  My  child  is  growing  up  as  a  fatherless 
child,  while  his  father  is  longing  aith  all 
his  heart  to  be  with  him" 


CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years  Congress  has  been  fortunate  in 
ha'ving  a  number  of  competent  and  well- 
guallfied  ladies  as  legislators.  Since  1962, 
Congresswoman  Charlotte  T.  Reid  has 
served  the  people  of  her  h(xne  State  of 
Illinois  most  admirably  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  included  in  that  number. 

Although  Mrs.  Reld  had  not  held  ofBce 
prior  to  her  election  to  the  Congress, 
she  was  far  from  an  amateur  in  the  arena 
of  public  affairs.  She  had  worked  dili- 
gently for  her  late  husband  in  many  local 
political  contests  and  in  his  successful 
primary  for  Congress.  She  was  also  a 
veteran  of  many  years'  service  in  civic 
and  charitable  organizations  in  her 
hometown  of  Aurora,  ni. 

During  her  first  term  in  Congress  Mrs. 
Reid  served  on  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  Her  service  on 
this  committee  plus  her  work  for  her 
party  was  outstanding  enouiAi  to  earn 
her  selection  as  one  of  the  two  first-term 
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Memters  oX  the  House  of  RepresenUUivee 
to  speak  at  ttae  oponloc  ■twIimi  of  Uw 
1964  BepuhUcan  Natl«iMa  CoDvaotton  in 
San  Pranclaoo. 

Mn.  Reld's  ootetandlng  service  and  at- 
tention to  her  legislative  homewark 
earned  her  Belecticin  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  AppropnatioDA  In  th»  90tb 
Congress,  after  Mrving  only  two  terms. 
Her  contributions  to  this  committee,  as 
well  as  to  the  House  as  a  whole,  have 
been  exceptional.  It  is  tn  recognltk>n 
(rf  her  devotion  to  counta^.  constituents, 
and  fellow  Members  that  I  Join  with 
others  In  expressing  mixed  feeling  as 
to  her  leaving.  On  the  one  hand,  she  will 
be  mlfwed  by  her  coUetigues  in  the  House 
who  shall  lose  the  benefit  of  her  graceful 
presence:  on  the  other  hand,  we  honor 
her  and  wlsli  her  well  in  i»er  new  service 
with  the  Kedera!  Communications  Com- 
mlsakn.  AU  of  ub  who  have  had  the  prlv- 
ile«e  of  servtag  with  Mrs.  Reld  In  the  past 
look  forward  to  working  with  lier  in  iier 
new  capacity  in  the  future. 
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HELPINO  NEiaHBOR3  IN  NEED: 
MARCIA   ARTHUR 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

or    WASITTMCTOT* 

IN  THE  HOtJSK  OP  REPRKSENTATI\'K8 
Tuesday,  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  mCKS  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recentiy,  I  clt«d  the  cfforte  of  Mrs. 
Jean  Losan  oi  Tacotna.  Wash.,  to  com- 
bat hun«er  in  Pierce  County  which  is  a 
severe  problem  In  view  of  high  rniem- 
ptojnnent,  the  exhaustion  of  unemploy- 
ment oompensation  benefits,  and  the  ad- 
ministration's faUmr  to  deal  with  or  even 
recognize  tlie  problem.  I  am  deeply  grat- 
ified that  in  response  to  the  plight  of  the 
hungry.  Washlrwton  cttteens  have  rallied 
to  help  their  neighbors  in  need. 

The  supervteor  of  a  •'temporary"  Va- 
shon  Island  project  to  keep  needy  fanillle.s 
and  indlvldoals  from  going  hungry 

The  article  follows: 

BACK.GBODNO.   foOO  Bamx  Ssavcs  UUMCBT 

Islam  OCXS 
(By  Netscm  Phllltps) 

The  superriBor  of  a  "temporsry"  ImlAnd 
project  to  keep  nevdy  famillee  and  ladinduals 
from  golag  hLLOgrg  aaid  Lhta  week  th*t  Uaere 
Is  no  rellor  In  «l«iit.  but  that  •Uiey  wouid 
like  to  be  able  to  go  out  of  buaineaa." 

Mairi«  Arthur,  of  WrtRhbors  In  Need,  said 
tl»e  group'!  eperatknvn  onntlnne  to  grow,  but 
tbat  an  alteraaU  tolutton  to  the  hunger 
problem  is  needed. 

Tbe  oreraU  progrmm.  whksb  wm  aet  up 
originally  on  a  •Ix-cioaUi  besls.  will  osark  lu 
flrst  anniversary  of  operation  tius  month, 
twice  the  expected  time,  although  the  faculty 
on  the  Island  has  operated  only  eight 
monthe. 

•We^re  stHl  ahead  of  the  game"  Mrtt 
Arthur  i»kA.  We're  auin«  In  the  f|a[w  before 
a   regular  prognun   can   be   InlUated  " 


She  stressed  that,  contrary  to  the  belief  of 
sotne  lataadera.  the  group  rf^tina  to  have  a 
repeater  rate  ot  only  one  percent. 

"W*  are  not  designed  to  be  a  malateoaace 

program."  aha  explained. 

"We  tblok  of  ouraelTcs  as  helping  people 
once  We  try  to  get  people  over  the  bump.  Of- 
ten  In  recent  month.i.  we  have  helped  iinem- 


plofsd  tmmiiim  tn  Um  Unm  bet* 

tbetr    unemploymetxt    oompensation    Is    ex- 
hausted and  the  time  tbey  are  eligible  for 

Although  critics  of  the  project  have  cfctarged 
that  the  food  bank  supports  a  steady  clientele 
of  kns-tialni.  ■bs.  Arf^ia  says  ttaat  tbe  graat- 
est  peroeoiaga  of  repeatan  are  older  people. 

KLOKXLT    ASX    rBOTTD 

"They  are  usually  eldedy  people  who  are 
too  proud  or  fearful  to  participate  In  regu- 
hff  progTanw."  Mn.  Arthttf  aaid.  Sneh  regu- 
lar pragrams  might  Inotade  pubUc  eaetat- 
anoe.  food  stasaps  or  aoetal  secority. 

Up  to  ao  peraecit  ot  Um  people  aaristed  by 
Uw  food  beak  are  olaealfled  ae  "oaemploy- 
ahle  ■  by  leas.  Artiur.  Tbey  are  either  loo 
young  or  too  old  to  seek  work. 

■KW  pooa 

"We're  also  dealing  wltti  a  nerm  clan  of 
poor,"  Mrs.  Arthur  beUevea.  "Because  they 
have  some  rasouroea.  they  don't  come  under 
regular  aasUtanoe  programs. 

"A  Chunk  of  people  who  come  in  are  re- 
cently unemployed  and  have  never  received 
any  sort  ot  aeatstaBce  before.** 

Tbe  wolunteer  woeker  pdnta  to  several  raa- 
sona  for  the  grovlng  draw  on  the  food  bank : 

"UneiMiifcpyiiumt  beneAta  sre  running  out 
for  many  people  hit  by  the  >ob  reoeaslon. 

"We're  feeling  the  effects  of  waUare  at- 
tacks. 

"The  general  assistance  curtailment  really 
hnrt  a  lot  of  people. 

•TTiere  is  a  lac*  of  flrxlbUtty  on  the  food 
•tamp  profrram.  One-half  ttie  people  eligible 
tftr  food  ataaipa  oaanot  aCord  to  bay  them 
because  then  are  mtnlmnam  laveu.  Btbar 
tbey  have  to  be  able  to  purchase  a  certain 
atnount,  or  they  gel  none  at  aU  Some  people 
cannot  aflord  to  buy  eveu  the  aUnimum 
amount." 

HAU-  Axs  cmutaxi* 

The  percentage  of  children  served  by  the 
food  bank  comes  very  cloee  to  matching  thcae 
of  Nelgtibora  in  Need  facilities  In  Seattle,  ac- 
oordtng  to  Mrt  Arthur 

W\guTm  aba  cited  abow  that  neatly  61  per- 
cent of  ledplenca  from  the  facility  are  ohU- 
dren  Seattle  8how.s  that  service  U.>  MS  peraent 
of  lu  cllefita  arc  to  those  under  age  17,  ac- 
OJTdUig  to  Mrs.  Arthur. 

i.eoe  aaavsu 

Tha  rruinber  of  people  aetted  on  the  Islatvl 
U  expect«d  to  top  I  MO  within  a  week.  Og- 
ures  projected  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Indicate. 

Since  its  InoepUon  on  the  Island  early  lu 
February  the  program  has  distributed  food 
u>  9«C  people  through  the  fourth  week  of 
September.  Mrs.  Arthur  said 

"August  was  our  heaviest  month,  with  237 
people  served, -  she  added 

"TTie  food  bank  gave  away  63  boxes  of 
food,  but  ariT  heaviest  day  was  September  14. 
when  TO  people  eame  to  the  food  benk  A 
oouple  of  days  like  that,  and  we  could  be  out 
uf  food" 

WBS     BHOPrUfO 

"Wa  buy  food  every  two  months,  and  spend 
about  9300  in  domatiaxui." 

lA  order  to  get  more  food,  she  explained, 
volunteais  travel  to  a  warehouse  that  stocks 
unlabeled  cans  rejected  by  retail  grocers  and 
cases  of  food  In  vrhlch  a  Jar  or  two  may  be 
broken. 

"It's  a  real  mess  when  a  couple  of  Jars  In 
a  ease  of  applesaiiee  are  broken. "'  she  said, 
"but  the  volunteers  wash  each  Jar,  and  stick 
lebeU  on  all  the  cans." 

She  feels  that  this  allows  dlstnbuUon  of 
more  food  per  dollar  tuan  woiUd  be  possible 
If  the  organization  shopped  at  regular  retail 
outlets 

MONXT     18     nnauEM 

Money,  of  cour.  *•,  is  always  a  problem  *lLh 
•-^Larltable  ornanlzatUjns.  and  Neighbors  In 
Vee<l    Is   !io   exception,  says   Mrs     Arthur, 


"Our  Inooias  has  prettr  much  stabiiteM, 
It's  the  individuals  who  feaep  «a  ■otz^  ^st 
thaS  the  gioups  4awt  halp.  It  Just  thiiil  that 
we  iisy««i<  ks  tks  —HI  rtonstlnns  to  kam 
khstoodhaakopsn." 

"We  need  volunteers  to  help  maa  the  load 
bank  nearly  as  much  as  we  iMed  donattcaa," 


Voliiiitiws  ahoaU  contact  Un.  T^ddy 
HortoU  at  g-«M0  and  ■<"■>*  V^t^i  aiay  he  eaat 
to  the  group's  treasurer,  Mn.  KIsle  neMi  at 
at.  1  Bos  567,  VMhoa.  Mn.  Arthur  ■vpi**"**. 

"Vashon  isn't  ttaat  diffartnt  troni  othsr 
places,"  ahe  concluded  "We  have  poor;  «« 
have  unemployed;  w»  have  eldarty:  and  we 
have  people  with  prohlems.  They  all  need  oar 
help.  Meybe  they're  Just  not  tm  obvUnm  here." 


UNITED  STATES  A  TREATY- 
BREAKER 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BIN€HAM 

or  »rrw  TowK 
IN  THE  HOUaK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVK8 

Tuesday,  October  19.  1971 

Mr.   BINOHAM.   Ut.  Pre^deni.   thai 

the  United  States  might  cotne  to  lead  the 
nations  of  the  worid  In  its  willingness  to 
violate  hitematlonal  treaties  wo«M  be 
shocldng  to  most  Americans  who  retartj 
this  Nation  as  honorable  In  Its  tatema- 
Uonal  dCBllngB.  In  today's  Washington 
Post,  however,  Stephen  M.  Sohwebel, 
Professor  of  International  Law  at  the 
Johns  HopUna  University  and  Saeeutive 
Director  of  the  American  Society  of  In- 
t^rnatlotial  Law.  presents  compelling  evi- 
dence that  tJw  United  States  la  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  Just  that — the  'world's 
leading  trwity -breaker.  Professor  Schwc- 
bel's  article  bears  thoughtful  attention 
by  the  Members  of  this  Congress.  Tiie 
text  foUo«''s: 

I  Prom   the  Washington  Poet.  Oct.   IS.   1971 1 

A.v    ExAurNATiON    OF   Forx   RecrWT  C«sw - 

aNrm    States    Naaas    Paoirr    RArrKs    or 

TrKATT  -  BaZAXXBS 

(By  Stephen  M.  Schwebel) 
The  congreaaional  threat  to  withhold  funds 
from  the  V.S.  IT  Its  mstnberahlp  does  not 
vote  our  way  on  Taiwan  Is  only  the  latest 
In  a  serlea  of  American  actlcvis  that  dl^>lay 
a  pronounced  Indifference  to  treaty  obllga- 
tlans  and  a  trend  to  Ignore  internaUooai 
law 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  had 
a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  rule  of  law.  In- 
ternatUmaUy  as  well  aa  nattonaily  espevlaUy 
when  he  was  Vloe  Praaideot  Democratic 
ideals  and  the  rule  oC  Uw  msrohed  together. 
In  his  view,  while.  In  contrast,  the  dietstor- 
»>hlp  of  the  proletariat  was  notorious  for  lu 
recond  of  broken  Lreatiea. 

But  more  reoeoUy,  Mr.  Nixon  hna  said  leas 
about  the  world  rule  at  law.  More  Important, 
the  United  States  gives  signs  of  enterglag  In 
tiM  front  rank  of  treaty -breaken 

Vlolatloas  of  treaUas  by  states  are,  of 
ooiuse,  not  unusual,  though  they  are  far  ieee 
comioon  than  often  supposed  The  peat  In- 
scanoea  ot  treaty  vlolaaon  or  alleged  violation 
tend  to  oonosntrate  In  probleots  ot  war  and 
peace.  Often  the  legal  issues  are  oonientlous. 
In  the  Cuban  missile  orlaU.  the  United  States 
quarantine  was  widely,  though  by  no  means 
universally,  aecepted  by  UUercatiooal  law- 
yers and  other  governments  to  be  lawful. 
United  States  actions  In  Indochina  have 
b<>en  vigorously  aUacfc^d,  and  defended,  on 
legal  as  well  as  polltloal.  strategic  and  hu- 
manitarian grounds.  The  United  States  in- 
tervention   In    the    Dominican    Republic    In 
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196B  was  also  attaeked  hut  weakly  defended, 
for.  m  law.  it  wm  elrtuaUy  Indelanetbie, 
What  Is  retsatvely  aew  Is  tbat  tn  areas 

which  gD  BSMh  kMs  t*  tha  hsart  <M  a  stats'* 
security.  asCual  or  rsnslvsd.  aaa  wlksra  the 
law  of  tha  BaatSar  la  dear  rather  than  eon- 
tentiouB  the  DalMd  Btaaas  has  Incrne singly 
evidaBcied  ODntaes^  at  the  law  This  Is  ao 
partisan  saattar;  tbs  pheanrsenon  Is  a  M- 
ptu^isan  tarsw  €t  reaction  In  a  Desaocratlcfaiy 
led  Congress  and  izMllSereDoe  In  a  Bepubll- 
c»n-held  White  House. 

Pour  cases  in  pomt  may  be  dtcd.  A  sub- 
stantial amnabsr  of  msmben  ot  Congtess 
and  the  Sezwte.  under  the  leadershSp  ol  Sen- 
ator BtKk^y.  have  Indicated  that.  U  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  expels  the 
povernment  ot  the  Republic  of  China  in 
Taipei,  they  will  oppoae  payment  on  the 
currextt  scale  ot  UN.  ss^eaummts  upon  the 
United  etasea.  Secretary  of  State  Bogers  and 
Ambassador  Bush  arc  reported  to  have  taken 
note  of  this  coogreaelnnal  sentinaciit  In  the 
course  of  their  current  intensive  dlyloaaatic 
convareaUoBs  In  New  York. 

The  United  MatloDa  might  weH  act  nn- 
8o\indly  were  tt  to  siiiaiat  Taipei — prejiidlcing 
as  tt  wmkl  the  ehanees  <^  Ftirmasa's  ooc- 
tlnulQg  lodapswdawcs  of  Oommimlst  rule — 
bat  It  would  not  act  unlawfully  However, 
the  Urated  Btatas  (wttether  or  not  on  con- 
gressional initiative)  threatens  or  seems  to 
threaten  to  react  Illegally  to  a  policy  deci- 
sion with  which  It.  or  Important  elements  of 
Its  CX>ng7ea8,  disagree.  Ambassador  Bush  and 
Assistarrt  8e>er^tary  ot  State  Samuel  de  Palma 
have  now  denied  that  the  fovernmeul  of  the 
United  States  moans  to  make  any  such 
threat,  dsnlnis  whlctt  are  reassuring,  and  it 
may  be  expected  that,  Lf  Talprt  were  te  be 
unseated,  the  Bsuslmy  of  State  actually 
woukl  be  s-ri-g  the  last  to  sufiport  such  ooo- 
gressloual  retaliation.  Virtually  bankrupt  as 
the  U.N.  now  le  by  reason  of  the  unlawrul 
detoulu  ol  Um  Skiviet  btos  aad  Prance,  a  se- 
vere rsductloa  of  payments  imposed  by  the 
Ur.ltafl  States  could  topple  Its  shaky  flnsn- 
clal  straoture  altogether  Nerertheless,  there 
»«  exploitation  of  a  coogreestotial  disposition 
toward  the  inSaraoCionadly  unlawful — with 
th*  parsst  risks  both  to  the  cradlt  ot  the 
UnlUd  Matloaa  sad  the  UnMed  States. 

A  em  as  1  eMO  poea  back  14  naontha,  when 
George  Meany  appeared  before  a  subcom- 
mittee qX  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  urge  that  the  United  States  thre«t*r. 
to  withhold  fta  assessed  eontrtbrrtlon  to  the 
InternationaJ  Labor  OrganlsatlaB.  Be  pro- 
claimed htaoaetf  to  be  fed  np  wUh  what  he 
lutw  aa  liii  iiisslnt  COBOinunlst  domlnanoe  ot 
the  OX),  at  wUch  "the  last  straw  "  was  ths 
appolntawftt  by  the  UX>'s  director  general  of 
a  SoTlat  natl~^ttl  as  assistant  director 
general. 

Tha  chairman  of  ths  subcommittee.  Con- 
gressman John  J  Rooney.  was  not  snttsfled 
wltli  the  threat  to  withhold  fande;  he  In- 
sisted thM  tbey  be  wIthheM.  WbsS  was  the 
admtnletratlon'B  reaction?  Tha  reprcseata- 
tive  of  tha  Dspartmeag  at  Later  Mtppsrtsd 
Mr  Booney.  whfie  the  leprassntatlvw  ol  ths 
Oeparttnent  of  State  had  the  guts  sad  good 
sense  to  ojppoae  htm  WUh  tha  assent  ot  or- 
ganised labor  and  budneas.  Ur.  Rcx)nsy*B 
viewpoint  carried  in  both  Huusos.  It  hoMs 
to  this  day.  The  United  States  has  failed  to 
pay  half  Its  sssessmeBt  for  laet  year  and  all 
of  Its  aeeisiiiinH  for  thla  Tbass  is  asS  ths 
le&Ft  dupute  that  failure  to  pay  these  Mnd- 
li«  miissMiiwile  ts  la  xloiatVon  of  VA,  legal 
obligatlMts;  Mi.  lUkonay  himself  on  the  floor 
ol  the  Bouss  stated.  In  reply  to  tbs  charge 
that  his  policy  would  cause  a  defaolt  by  the 
United  States  on  an  ■uiiijssiiiiipt  whtab  had 
already  been  levied  wpeo  H:  "Them  Is  no* 
any  misettim  abowt  tkak." 

Aftss  a  iiiv0a>  ^aa  a^BsiauscaoBn  aasptsa 
a  unified  ptollcy  In  favor  of  payment  of  U.S. 
assessments  to  the  ILO.  President  Nixon  has 
publicly  set  out  that  policy,  and  the  Secre- 
tary   of   State   forcefully,   if   belatedly,   has 
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stated  the  case  for  payment  In  no  uncertain 
terms.  E.ven  Oeorge  Meany  has  reversed  him- 
self and  called  far  payment,  thus  ellsainatJng 
tbs  pollticai  tool  abictt  Whits  Hsuas  espous- 
al o<  pagmsnt  covUd  involve.  But  tba  fact 
remains  that  the  InAuenoe  of  the  WlUts 
House  has  not  really  been  brought  Into  play. 
Pressure  has  not  really  been  exerted.  The  Im- 
pression on  Capitol  Hill  U  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  care,  while  Congressman 
rujoney  does:  and  as  tong  as  that  impression 
prevails,  so  docs  Congressman  Rooney. 

A  third  case  arose  last  week.  The  Senate 
has  voted  to  require  the  United  States  to 
resume  Imports  of  chrome  from  Rhodesia 
Tliose  Imports  would  violate  a  nnlTcrsal  ban 
on  Importation  of  certain  Rhodeslan  prod- 
uris  ln^>oaed  by  binding  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations  Secuilty  Council.  The  'United 
States  legally  could  have  vetoed  that  reso- 
lution. It  voted  for  It.  Pursuant  to  it.  and 
to  his  authority  under  the  TTnlted  Nations 
Partiolpatlon  Act,  Prasktent  Johnson  or- 
dered that  Imports  of  chrome  from  Rho- 
desia to  the  ITnlted  Statee  cease.  Again,  In 
this  case,  there  Is  no  controversy  aboat  the 
intemattoi^al  law  of  the  matter;  it  Is  abso- 
lutely dear  that  the  United  States  ts  bound 
not  to  iso^ort  Bhodealan  chroma  and  that. 
If  It  does.  It  will  violate  lie  obligations  under 
a  treaty,  namely,  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter Article  25  ol  the  charter  provides  that: 
'  Tlie  Members  of  the  'Ulrlted  Rations  agree 
to  accept  and  carry  oat  the  dscisirms  of  the 
Security  Council  in  aeeordaass  with  Um 
present  Charter. - 

In  this  ease  too.  there  Is  the  patters  ot 
right -wtng  congreaslonal  talOatlve  (Sena- 
tors Harry  Byrd  and  John  Btannis)  naiptsd 
with  White  Honse  compilaoce.  Tha  Seoie- 
tary  of  State  reportedly  voiced  oppositloa  to 
the  congressional  move  when  he  met  wtth 
a  visiting  delegation  of  the  Orfantastlon  for 
African  Unity,  But  the  President  has  re- 
mained silent,  and  White  House  leglalatlva 
liaison  reportedly  has  not  been  seen.  Ssn- 
at,ors  Ful  bright  and  McOee  pat  vif  a  good 
but  losing  fight  to  give  the  President  an 
authority  he  did  not  seek,  the  authortty  to 
debar  chrome  Imports  tf  U.8  Interests  or 
treaty  obligation  required.  TTwy  were  bo* 
halpeo  by  the  absence  dintng  critical  votea 
of  Sanatcfs  McGovern.  Bsyh,  IHarrts.  Bfuekle, 
uud  Jackaou,  among  othei^.  As  of  this  wtH- 
ing.  Hie  House  Conference  Committee  has 
uot  been  appointed  or  Instrncted^  accord- 
ingly. It  Is  not  Impossfble  that  the  Byrd- 
Steuuls  amandmant  will  stm  be  strtekren. 

The  fourth  esample  is  tbat  of  the  Inter - 
•ratV'^'''al  aspects  of  Presldant  Nlxcxn's  econom- 
ic program.  Ths  surcharge,  amcng  other 
meaBuras,  violate  United  States  obligations 
under  ths  Oanaral  Agraenient  on  TsniTs  and 
Trade  (CULTT) .  The  closing  of  the  gold  wln- 
Otnr  doea  not  oompnrt  with  'United  States 
obligaUona  under  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
of  the  Interzkational  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 
If  the  administration.  In  deciding  tqxm  theee 
Uiscal  Bt^^  weighed  their  negative  impact 
upon  ths  intsrnatlonal  legal  structure,  there 
>\fM  been  no  public  algn  of  It.  Tbese  meas- 
ures have,  however,  aroused  leas  inteme^onal 
cxMi^aaa  on  legal  grounds  than  on  grounds 
at  sfienntnttif .  e<}ulty  and  diplonuu^.  I^is  in 
ftgt  is  because  It  Is  widely  recognized  tbat, 
in  this  case  (unlike  the  foregoing  three)  the 
UxUted  States  has  had  good  reoaop  to  set, 
and  heraiMS  other  states  had  eartl^  violated 
their  OATT  and  lUF  obligations  when  eoo- 
P^~«i^  orisis  iBoptfisd  tK*TTi  to  do  80.  Tet  tbe 
^T^f^v1^t^  (UplosQAtU:  stanos  taken  not  by 
tha  ^ip'^^^*^*  but  by  tbe  Secretary  of  'Uie 
TMssury  hss  tended  to  dissipate  tbe  mnial 
•iir>ilsnrtar'dl"g  with  which  XTJS.  messuree 
wara  tasMved.  Cxltlciaai  otf  the  lack  of  law  ss 
Kail  ss  ot  tact  on  tbs  U.S.  elite  Is  now  con- 
siderable. 

Performance  of  treaty  obligations  is  im- 
portant If  the  "credibility"  of  the  United 
Statee  Is  important.  To  be  credible  is  sim- 
ply to  be  believed   If  the  United  Statee  per- 
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slats  in  violating  or  threatening  to  rkilate  un- 
disputed treaty  obUgatiooa,  other  statea  wlU 
be  tike  Less  '"^''""^^  to  cradlt  Us  tiesh  aom- 
nUimeats.  Utile  more  thaa.  a  year  S90.  Wssb- 
Ingtofi  rigbtl;  protested  Egyptian,  if  not  So- 
viet, violation  of  Internattonal  understand- 
ings respecting  the  stationing  of  mlsBfles  at 
Suez  Today,  the  United  Statee  seeks  at  SAJ.T 
to  deflas  and  sesame  matoally  btiwtmg  treaty 
oMlgattonE  with  the  UAJBJt  of  tbs  kdgbeat 
moissnt.  Jf  not  the  essence  ot  secarlty.  then 
the  whole  stmcture  of  Interne  ttnnal  trade 
and  credit  and  the  whole  being  and  poten- 
tial of  intematlnriel  crganlaatlnsi,  are  bound 
up  wtth  tha  vitality  of  treaty  oMlaationa 
■mis  fnndameDtel  ot  Intametlonal  law  and 
lite  ta  so  real  that  It  may  be  hoped  that  even 
the  realists  of  the  'White  House  stag  will 
recognine — and  act  upon — 11. 


ABORTION  LAW  BRINGS  TROUBLE 
BRITON  ADVISES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxTNOifi 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBFRSSBrTA'nVSS 

Tuesdav.  October  If,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKJ  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
coii£iderabk  debate  tn  the  Nation  about 
liberalizing  St&te  abortion  laws. 

I  £jK>uld  lilte  to  caU  attention  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Sun  Times  quoting  the  restilts  of  abor- 
tion law  cKangpt:  In  Great  Britain. 

A  member  of  the  BriUsh  Paxii&ment 
strongly  ur^es  we  let  American  latiis 
stand  and  he  cites  results  England  h&s 
experienced  aith  her  liberaUzed  abortion 
law&.  I  beUeve  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Korman  St.  John-Stevas  deserve  the 
%-idest  attention. 

The  Chici«o  Sun  Times  article  fol- 
lows: 

ASOBTIOM  Law  Bsxngs  Tsocst.e, 

BsrroH  Advises 

(~Bv  'William  C.  Harsh  Jr  ) 

A  Conservative  member  of  the  British 
ParllamABt  said  Sunday  tbat  Britain  has  had 
"a  bad  time"  with  Its  Mberahaed  abortion 
Isw  and  warned  that  the  effects  ot  soeh  s  law 
here  "woald  be  far  worse." 

Konnan  8t.  John-Stevas.  who  led  the  aght 
against  Bn taint  wiyarOan  lam  that  took  effect 
in  April.  l»«a.  tokl  Boore  than  iJMa  paraon.s 
msatli;^  in  tbs  Plck-Ooagreas  HoLel  tbat  "the 
law  has  created  an  abortion  consciousness 
that  puts  tremendous  pressur*  on  girls  to 
have  sbortloTis  " 

John  Cardinal  Cody  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Chicago  and  minols  Hooae  ItejDrity 
leader  Henry  Byds  (B-Chlcago  )ataed  Bt 
John-Stevas  la  greeting  the  overftew  crowd 
at  the  meeting,  which  was  sponsored  by 
Birthright  of  Chicago  antj  the  imnots  Rl^t 
to  Life  Oonimlttee,  both  anti-abortion 
group>s 


St.  Jabn-ataras  said  legal  sbortions  in 
Britain,  which  wlU  ssi.mrl  MMA  this  ysar. 
have  -*~"— ^  BAtalB'a  UniMstl  gjnseiiliial- 
cal  facilities,  "upset"  some  rasrllfial  pacaon- 
nai  who  feel  farsed  to  participate  in  abor- 
tion ■BfHTiiiMis.  aiMl  aUowed  "a  xackat  Lu 
tha  private  aaefcar  in  wiiich  doctors  wiU 
perform  an  abortion  on  demand  if  the  price 
is  right." 

Britain's  law  alio'ws  s'bortlon  if  two  doc- 
tors agree  tiiat  tbe  operation  would  aafe- 
guard  tbe  mother's  life  or  health,  tliat  tbe 
child  Is  likely  to  be  bom  deformed,  ot  that 
the  operation  would  benefit  other  children 
In   the  family. 
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H«  MUd  the  majority  of  op«rstlona  ar« 
porfomMd  to  akfeg-uard  the  mother*!  life  or 
he«Ith,  •  proTteloii  he  ehmrfed  ts  oonstroad 
too  Ubermlly  by  aoncM  doctors  oatalde  Brit- 
ain "b  National  Health  8errlc«.  He  aald  that, 
within  the  health  eervlce,  the  provisions  are 
■trlctij  adhered  to. 

•oicx  Aaa  CAixoua 

8t.  John-Stevaa  aald  he  ta  opposed  to  abor- 
uon  "beoauae  I  don't  like  taking  life"  and 
chjLTged  adTocate*  of  Itberalljsed  abortion 
"are  calloua  about  this  form  of  life  (the 
fetus)." 

He  aald  it  is  bis  impression  that  sentiment 
Is  dav«loplng  against  liberalized  abortions 
In  this  eottntry,  and  be  urged  the  courts  and 
leglalatures  In  this  country  to  let  strict  abor- 
tion laws  stand. 

St.  John-Stevaa  conceded  that.  In  general, 
be  U  opposed  to  Injecting  the  law  Into  phil- 
osophical questions,  but  argued  that  "the 
law  In  this  sphere  does  help  reinforce  moral 
atutudaa." 


AMERICAN  CAMPING  ASSOCIATION 
ENDORSES  YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  NKW  jXBMrr 

IN  THJE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  a  specltil  meeting  last  Friday 
in  Martlnavllle.  Ind.,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Camping  Aaao- 
ciation  ofOclaUy  endorsed  title  19.  the 
Youth  Camp  Safety  prorislon  of  H.R. 
7248,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1971. 

The  American  Camping  Association,  a 
national  and  International  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, was  founded  in  1910  by  men 
and  women  Interested  In  organized 
camping  for  boys  and  girls.  Its  mem- 
bership of  more  than  7.000  men  and 
women  represents  the  leadership  of  al- 
most every  aspect  of  camping,  and  these 
camps  are  attended  by  about  4  million 
children  every  year. 

Since  I  am  the  sponsor  of  title  19,  It 
is  especially  rewarding  to  me  to  have  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  this  outstanding 
organization  whose  first  and  foremost 
aim  is  to  protect  the  lives  and  well-being 
of  our  youngsters  who  attend  camp. 

We  expect  the  Higher  Education  Act  to 
come  before  the  House  any  day  now,  this 
week  or  next,  and  I  call  upon  all  my 
colleagues  to  give  title  19  their  whole- 
hearted support 

I  herewith  submit  for  the  Ricoao  the 
letter  of  endorsement  of  title  19  from  Mr. 
Ernest  F  Schmidt,  executive  director, 
and  Dr.  John  J.  Kirk,  national  president, 
of  the  American  Camping  Association. 

The  letter  follows ; 

AMEaiTAit  CAMrmo  Association. 
MartimviUe.  Ind  .  October  IS.  1971. 
Hon   DoMiincK  V.  DAtrtxLa. 
CKatnnan  Select  Subcomtnittee  on  Labor, 
Wathington,  DC 

OcAB  Ma  UAHtKiM  The  Board  of  Dtreciors 
of  the  American  Camping  Aseoelatton  enthu- 
Biastteally  endorsee  HR  734B.  Th«  Touth 
Camp  Safety  Act 

This  Association  apprecUtes  the  opportu- 
111  ly  that  has  been  afforded  It  to  apply  the 
ea^rllae  gained  Ui  81  years  of  experleuoe  in 
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operating  youth  camps  to  the  formulation  of 

this  bUl.  

We  would  like  to  offer  to  HKW  the  stand- 
ards developed  by  the  American  Oamplng  As- 
sociation and  the  profeaatonal  skills  of  its  of- 
ficers and  tnembera  as  we  work  toward  a  com- 
mon goal — healthy,  safe,  and  happy  children 
In  our  American  Camps. 
Sincerely, 

Eknist  P  Schmidt, 

Executive  Director. 
Dr.  John  J.  KnK. 

Nationai  President 


October  J),  1971 


SOUNDS  GOOD,  BUT— 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 
Ttte»day,  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  so-called  workers"  paradise.  Is 
still  a  very  long  way  from  remotely 
resembling  what  it  claims  to  be.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Indianapolis 
Ind..  Star  puts  the  matter  in  proper 
perspective: 

SouNoa  Ckx>o,  But  .  .  . 

A  recent  press  release  from  the  Soviet  em- 
baasy  In  Washington  contains  this  glowing 
excursion  Into  life  In  the  good  old  USSB:  "In 
the  morning  the  rusUing  of  newspaper  pages 
In  the  kitchen  drowns  out  the  frying  and 
spattering  noises  of  baoon  and  eggs." 

Sountte  kind  of  cozy,  doeant  It?  Btrt  ts  It 
reaUy  sof 

A  reliable  source  of  facta  about  the  Soviet 
economy  and  Soviet  life  In  general  ta  the  New 
York  based  Radio  Liberty  Committee  which 
speelallaea  In  research  on  the  USSR  through 
analysis  of  oflkslal  Soviet  data  and  tpeclallst 
Journals  puUtahed  In  Russia. 

A  recent  BIX3  report  on  Soviet  agrtctilture 
points  out  that  only  one  per  cent  of  the 
Soviet  Union  8  cultivated  area  has  more  than 
38  inches  of  ralnfaU  a  y«ar,  compared  wt«i  80 
per  cent  In  the  United  States,  and  that  this 
natural  handicap  has  been  Immensely  ag- 
gravated by  the  Oommunlst  hierarchy's 
refusal  to  deviate  appreciably  from  a  cen- 
trally "planned"  eoonomy  which  has  made 
about  every  mistake  to  the  book  so  far  as  agri- 
culture Is  ooncemed. 

As  a  result.  RLC  says,  "The  approach  to 
what  are  known  as  ■sclentlflcally  determined 
uorma  of  consumption' — not  to  mention 
what  the  Soviet  consumer  would  like  to 
eat — U  proving  to  be  a  very  long  haul"  and 
even  the  reduced  targets  for  meat,  eggs 
and  vegetables  (weU  below  present  US. 
consumption  levels)  are  hardly  likely  to  be 
reached  much  before  IWO  at  the  eartleet  and 
probably  not  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
at  anticipated  rates  of  progrees." 

Th*  ordinary  Soviet  cltlaen's  diet  in  fact 
conalaU  largely  of  edible  grains  and  pota- 
toes. Comparing  actual  consumption  of  se- 
lected foods  in  the  US  and  USSR  In  the 
IMOa.  the  RLC  report  shows  that  the  So- 
viet consumer  eats  3.4  times  as  much  bread 
and  grain  products  and  2  9  times  as  many 
potatoes  as  the  average  American  consum- 
er, while  the  American  consumes  2  4  times 
aa  much  meat  and  3  times  as  many  eggs  as 
Ills  Soviet  counterpart.  The  Russian  eon- 
cept  of  edible  meat,  incidentally.  Includes 
guch  things  as  offal,  suet  and  slaughter  fata. 
Relating  all  this  to  the  pay  check,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Ruaslan  men  and  wom- 
en work  long  hours  at  wages  often  no  better 
than  welfare  payments  In  the  UB  8o  their 
ability  to  purchase  many  Items,  Mxurles  to 
ihera.  is  strictly  limited. 


Por  Instance,  a  \JM.  News  and  World  Re- 
port study  of  worktlme  and  |wimhasli^  pow- 
er, baaed  on  average  wage  and  prioa  lav^a 
In  the  UB.  and  USSR  during  tba  'OOi,  ahowvd 
that  a  Soviet  worker  labored  twloe  as  long 
as  his  American  counterpart  to  buy  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  0  minutes,  compared  with  a 
minutes,  for  a  pound  of  potatoes.  Por  tha 
luxury  of  a  pound  of  butter,  he  bad  to 
work  3  hours  and  41  mlnutea  against  his 
U.S.  opposite  number's  30  minutes  and  an 
hour  and  4S  minutes,  compared  with  13  min- 
utes, for  a  dozen  eggs. 

A  pound  o(  roasting  beef.  ILkely  to  be 
of  very  different  quality  In  the  two  ooun. 
tries,  could  be  bought  by  a  U.S.  worker  after 
about  14  minutes'  work,  while  a  Russian 
had  to  pvit  In  close  to  an  hour. 

No,  the  occasions  Ivan  Q  and  Mrs.  can 
nip  the  pages  of  Pravda  or  Izveetla  to  the 
sound  of  bacon  and  eggs  'frying  and  splat- 
tering '  are  not  exactly  numerous.  Neither 
are  the  p>oor  souls  likely  to  be  able  to  en- 
joy such  simple  pleasures  on  any  kind  of 
regular  basis  until,  as  RLiC  says,  thars  Is 
"a  change  in  the  styls  and  content  of  Soviet 
leadership'  and  "a  more  tangible  link  Is 
eetabllabed    between    effort    and    reward." 

MeauwhUe.  Isn't  It  sad  there  are  so  many 
around  who  keep  saying  America  Is  bad  and 
that  everything  would  be  A-okay  If  only 
we  had  a  system  more  like  they  have  In  the 
good  old  USSR? 


POLTTICS  AND  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 


HON.  GLENN  N.  ANDERSON 

or  CAijroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRB8«NTATUrB8 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Supreme  Court,  established 
by  our  forefathers  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution. Is  currently  overworked  and 
undermaimed.  Two  vacancies  exist  on 
the  Bench.  These  vacancies  should  be 
filled  by  qualified  Individuals  so  that 
the  Nation's  highest  court  can  function 
efficiently  and  effectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  the 
constitutional  responsibility  to  nominate 
individuals  whom  he  feels  are  qualified 
for  th>j  Supreme  Court.  There  is  no  legal 
definition  of  "quallfled,"  thus,  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  wide  latitude  in  this  regard. 
However,  on  two  previous  occasions,  the 
President's  definition  of  "qualified"  has 
not  necessarily  been  that  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Senate.  Yet.  the  fact  remains, 
he  may  nominate  whomever  he  pleases. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect  the  Court, 
and  I  feel  that  it — as  an  institution — has 
been  degraded  by  the  method  that  nomi- 
nees are  considered  by  the  administra- 
tion Partisan  politics  and  the  forth- 
coming election  seem  to  be  the  over- 
ridinc  considerations  in  selecting  nom- 
inees to  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  appears  that  the  adnUnlstratlon  has 
defined  "qualified"  as  "any  person  who 
pleases  the  South." 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  South  or  to 
southerners,  but  I  am  opposed  to  a  sys- 
tem of  selection  which  completely  dis- 
regards the  legal  ability  of  a  person. 
Perhaps  I  am  naive  but  I  feel  that  those 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  should : 
First,  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
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Constltutton;  second,  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  expertise  in  legal  matters;  and 
third,  possess  unouestlonable  intagilty. 
II  tiaa  person  meets  those  three  Quatt- 
flcatlons.  and  li  they  happen  to  be  south- 
ernexs  and  "sUiet  cosMtrucUonifits,''  then 
so  be  11  But.  Mr.  Speaker.  k1  us  kx>k 
for  highly  qitaliftefl  individaala  and  not 
be  so  coDc^med  with  the  poUiical  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  appointment. 

At  this  points  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 

following  article  in  the  CoMCRkaeioNAL 

RECoas  which  appeared  in  the  October 

18,  1971.  iBRue  (rf  the  Washlngtan  Poet: 

TTixow  Ktn  Matceiai.  roa  Cotj'mT 

(By  Rowland  Bvana  and  Robert  Hovak) 

President  Nixon's  astonishing  atttt«sAs  to- 
ward the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  now 
painted  him  fnto  a  pc^tlcal  comer,  was  re- 
vnkled  Oct.  8  wtien  h«  met  ait  the  White 
Hoiis*  WPltk  top  advtsers  to  Macwae  flRtng  tl>e 
two  vsasiss. 

Btatastty  nMdlocra  pjospaHs  ware  sug- 
gestad  and.  cMMeqotfAly.  the  poaMbUlty  of 
disapproval  ky  tha  Amsdeaa  Bar  Assa 
(ABA>  was  ralsad.  Mi.  Nixon  briaUad  and, 
starUlag  his  unbelieving  aides,  made  clear 
In  uncharacteristically  colorful  language 
Just  what  the  ABA  could  gtj  do  about  Jt.  Ttx 
short,  the  PresJdeiTt  was  not  gtxlng  to  let 
qtiestlons  of  legal  qoaHty  Interfere  wKh  his 
polltleal  emlgwi  for  tbe  Bupeetne  Court. 

I'bat  lad  to  two  iBcaataBtably  mediocre 
elecUoo^  a  waw  td  |mM1«  and  ptofaBstooal 
repiignanaa  smA,  gjoaliy.  a  White  Hombs  deci- 
sion to  reUklak  the  whole  hnnlnsas  At  the 
weekscid,  Ms.  NUob  had  dug  bimsalf  Into  an- 
other hole. 

At  the  heart  of  Mr.  NUon's  coiu-t  troubles 
Is  his  determination  to  appoint  taw-and- 
orter  conserratfves  pleasing  to  the  old  segre- 
gationist South  without  regard  to  ability 
That  detoi  ml  nation  ts  tbttrmi,  with  mono- 
mantaca)  loflaalbUits.  by  Mitchell  aud  Dep- 
uty   Attorney    Oencral    Richard    Klttlndienet 

KlelndAsnat,  Ln  particular.  Is  cocvlnced  of 
boundleas  pellttoal  oapttal  fknrtng  from  antt- 
hberal  ooort  aelaettana  In  chaiga  of  reeom- 
mei.dlng  jndLetel  appotntmsnts.  KtalndlaBst 
■ought  oat  hardUnrers  wlthoot  worrying 
about  quaUty. 

Two  aniaks  ago,  (kurlng  a  seaslaci  ot  top 
adnilnstraitl«a  oOdaia,  a  faaclBatlng  poast- 
blllty  for  the  co^irt  was  put  forward-  Slllot 
Richardson.  Secretary  at  Kaalth,  Bdocatlon 
and  Welfare.  A  former  attorney  general  of 
Maaaaehnsetts,  the  greatly  respected  Rich- 
ardson would  be  an  adornment  on  the  court. 
Under  no  conditions,  said  Menldlenst.  The 
reason:  Richardson  Is  too  liberal  on  rtrll 
rights  and.  therefore,  would  displease  the 
South. 

Later,  moderate  administration  officials 
ftfoposed  Edward  Levi,  president  ol  the  Ual- 
veriilty  of  Chicago  A  renowned  legal  scholar. 
Lev!  Is  a  strict  constructionist  and  scarcely 
a  wild-eyed  radlcaL  Besides,  he  would  end 
the  absence  of  any  Jews  on  the  court,  an 
absence  begun  uridei  lis.  Nixon  In  1969  for 
the  first  time  In  53  years.  But  Lt\-1.  too,  was 
vetoed.  The  reason:  He  did  not  fit  the  law- 
and-order.  antl  civil  rights  formula. 

The  wholly  political  nature  of  the  selection 
process  can  be  seen  in  the  attitude  towaid  a 
woman  juaUca.  Oilglnally.  Mr.  Nixon  had  no 
intention  of  appoinUng  a  woman  but.  gradu- 
ally realised  that  would  be  bad  poUUcs. 
Indeed. 

I'hat  set  off  a  mad  search  for  a  iaw- 
and-ordar  wotnaa  Jiirtg*.  Parbaps  tb*  bast 
quauaad  prospect.  Judge  Shirlay  Hufiterttsr 
of  the  MA.  Court  at  Appeals  la  Los  Aagalas, 
was  immadlately  ruled  out  sa  a  Uharal  Dene- 
crat.  PUtally.  KUtndlrfiast  hit  pay  dirt.  Be 
gleefully    told    aasoclatea    ha    had    found   in 
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CalUomla  Stscta  Appeals  Judge  MUdrwl  L. 
Liilie  a  vary  tough  lady  with  no  vse  for  the 
War  ran  eoarVa  UbertartenJans. 

thtt  Ihoa  vaa  fiaaUj  dnnrm  at  eonaerTatlve 
DeasoaraUo  Ben.  Bat>«rt  Byiril  of  Wast  Vir- 
ginia, wlko  has  aevar  practloed  law  and  Is 
not  a  la^nUxT  oi  tbe  bar.  Ha  was  Just  too  un- 
qualified for  Mitchell.  Tba  upshot  \am\,  weak 
was  the  selection  of  Mrs.  Ullie  and  QerBchel 
K.  Friday  of  Little  Rock.  Arlt..  bast  koown  as 
attorney  for  antl-lntacration  suite. 

Four  other  names  were  sent  to  the  ABA  far 
approval,  in  case  trouble  developed  over  Fri- 
day or  Mrs.  LUlie.  Until  the  last  minute,  the 
Ust  also  included  U.S.  District  Judges  Arlin 
Adams  of  Philadelphia  (who  U  Jewish)  and 
the  highly  regarded  Frank  Jobziscm  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  Finally,  however,  they  were 
eliminated  for  being  too  liberal.  Their  in- 
clusion might  generate  a  late  campaign  for 
them.  Thus,  the  six  names  sent  the  ABA  were 
uiUf  arm  la  both  mediocrity  and  acceptability 
to  the  segregationist  South. 

Mr  Wlxon  was  ni-prepared  for  what  hap- 
pened when  those  names  were  published  Last 
Thursday.  The  press  and  the  bar  condemned 
the  choices.  Even  hlgli  White  House  staffers 
were  heartsick.  Moderate  Republicans  won- 
dered out  loud  whether  Mr.  Nixon's  interest 
In  excellence,  meager  in  many  other  govern- 
mental appointments,  had  hit  bottom.  PTom- 
inent  Jewish  Republicans  were  furious  that 
no  Jew  was  on  the  Ust. 

The  faror  forced  Mr  Nixon  to  rethink  his 
position  Although  Judges  Friday  and  Linie 
definitely  had  been  picked,  the  White  House 
issued  a  snaokesci  ee  n  statement  that  15 
irameB  were  Btm  under  consideration.  So,  at 
this  writing,  the  Fiesldent  nrust  either  stick 
to  his  undistinguished  seJectlona  or  igno- 
mlnlously  retreat  Once  again,  playing  poli- 
tics with  the  Suprama  Court  has  proved  the 
worst  politics  of  all. 


TROUBLE  IN  THE  MOJAVE 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or  cALiroRifu 

IN  THE  HOU8B  CfF  RKPHBSKHTA'nVES 

Tue*dm9.  October  If.  1971 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  all  my  colleagues  an  article  in  the  Oc- 
tober issue  of  Reader's  Digest  entitled 
"Trouble  in  the  Mojave."  This  article 
deals  with  the  tragic  way  the  Mojave 
Desert  is  being  despoiled. 

The  authors  described  the  desert  as 
"a  treasure  in  trrniWe."  "Hiey  said  that 
under  present  conditions  "^t  miy  soon  be- 
come one  vast  sandy  slum." 

This  article  further  illustrates  what  I 
told  the  Members  of  the  House  on  Jub- 
8,  1971,  when  I  introduced  the  Cahfomla 
desert  bffl.  At  that  time  I  said. 

The  o<««raU  •nvlrooaiant  of  the  CalifornU 
Desert  with  Its  ecologloal.  economic  and  rec- 
reational resourcee  is  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed. 

I  introduced  H.R  9661  to  preserve  the 
desert's  environment  and  to  aati&fy  the 
public  dema&d  for  new  and  expanded 
uses.  This  bill  will  provide  for  the  im- 
mediate  and  future  proiecUoo,  develop- 
ment, and  administraUoo  at  the  4teeert's 
12  mlllkMi  acres  of  puhllc  land. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  bill  was 
cospooaond  Icr  11  ot  my  eoUeaguee  in 
the  Calllomia  delegatten.  It  alee  has  the 
support  of  the  California  State  Leglsla- 
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ture,  the  county  boards  of  supervisors, 
and  other  public  agencies  In  the  desert 
counties,  the  Nationai  WlldHfe  Tedera- 
Uon,  the  Sportsmen's  Council  of  Cen- 
tral Califomias  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  the  Desert  Protective  Council, 
Inc.,  and  the  Sierra  Clvtx. 

BecrHary  ot  the  Interior  Rogers  Mor- 
ton issued  a  statement  on  Jnly  1.  19?1, 
in  which  he  said  that  because  the  Cali- 
fornia desert  is  "so  attractive  to  so  man,\ 
people,  it  is  in  seriou&  trouble  and  inune- 
uiate  action  is  needed  if  the  desert  a<^ 
we  know  It  is  to  survive  the  motmting 
pressures  being  placed  upon  it."  He  can- 
tinned  by  stating: 

There  Is  need  for  a  program  that  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  protect  the  Callfonua 
Desert  and  Its  resotirces. 

The  CongresE  must  act  promptly  to  en- 
art  my  bill  so  that  natural,  sclentiftc, 
economic,  and  social  vafnes  In  the  Mo- 
iave  Desert  can  be  saved.  Becatise  as 
the  authors  of  the  Reader's  Digest  ar- 
ticle said,  "there  is  no  tune  to  wait.' 

The  article  foUows: 

TKnTrBLa  IK  rn  MoJavc 
(By  Earl  and  MXrlam  Selby) 

The  mystifiua  of  California's  greaX  Mojave 
Lka&ert  la  that  oi  a  land  bittarly  hnstlle  vo 
life,  barren,  a  place  where,  as  sofna  geolo- 
gists once  wrote,  bhey  were  "30  aolles  from 
water.  36  milas  froia  wood.  aiMl  4A  faet  fitxn 
helL" 

Like  miUlons  of  other  Americana,  we  shared 
that  idea — until  we  spent  uhm  In  the  Mo>av« 
Ttimn  we  cataa  to  see  it  aa  a  nitt.inr.«i  u-eaaure 
unlike  anything  alas  in  this  country. 

The  problcui  is  people:  some  11  million 
people  who  live  in  tha  ciuea  of  southern 
CaliforsLla  juat  two  hours  away;  peopl*  who 
want  to  escape,  even  for  a  Utile  time;  people 
who  want  to  collect  rocks,  or  hunt,  or  ride 
their  soctorcycles;  p«<^la  who  want  to  build 
a  jetport.  or  speculate  in  land,  or  prospect  for 
mineral  richea.  Tha  tccnptaUoD  Is  to  believe 
the  Mojave  can  absorb  anything  man  doas  uo 
U.  To  undezstand  why  this  is  not  so.  you 
naed  to  see  the  daeert  as  It  really  is. 

Nature  has  spread  a  table  of  richness  In 
the  Mojave  Laat  spring  w«  walked  in  fieldis 
so  fertile  they  sprout  seven  cuttings  of  al- 
falfa In  a  single  year.  We  saw  lilies  40  feet 
tall,  as  weU  as  micro-dot  Sowers  visible  onhi- 
whcn  we  were  flat  on  our  stocnachs.  We  fished 
for  raiiibow  trout,  fed  wild  berries  to  robins 

As  m&ay  as  25.000  cattle  and  140.000  sheep 
graae  on  the  Mojave.  One  at  every  four  fryer- 
chirkf rui  in  California  Is  deeert-bred.  The 
annual  worth  of  minerals  taken  from  the 
ground  Is  9170  mllHon. 

£vea  the  topography  has  bacocve  an  asset. 
In.  the  last  30  yaara.  dozens  of  prototypes  of 
military  planes  have  been  Sight- ta&icd  at 
Edwards  Air  Force  Bass,  where  45  square 
miles  of  dry  lake  bed  make  an  IdeaJ  runwor 
far  emergency  landings. 

But  the  Mojave  la  mart  WiUlam  Pitt  once 
called  public  parks  the  "lungs  of  London." 
ai¥l  that  is  what  tha  dascrt  is  for  America. 
It  oCers  dty  residents  a  chance  to  breathe, 
to  escape  their  tensioru..  to  look  on  land 
undisturbed  by  man. 

Uke  a  glaxtt  aooop.  the  Mojave  stretches 
westward  trora  tha  Colorado  River  to  tr^e 
Blarra  Navada,  from  the  traAs«araa  nountain^ 
boidartng  tte  Los  4ngelsa  basin  northward 
Into  Death  Valley.  In  this  vaatnaas — three 
ttiTnis  as  big  as  Oonneetleut — tha  Mojava  has 
an  endless  panoraacta  of  lUe  and  moeda.  The 
kangaroo  tat.  foi  tnitanca.  has  leenksd  to 
Uva  ham  without  much  watar  by  «ia«elop- 
Ing  kldaeya  four  Usms  as  attclecit  as  saaa's. 
borne  dascrt  planta  have  aaeds  with  a  coat- 
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InC  tb*t  waehfls  off  onlj  when  imlna  are  hsAvy 
•nougb  to  M*ur«  moist  aoU  for  tb«  «iUr«  1U« 
oyole.  OMOtua  wrvna  h*v«  aooM  Inner  Moae 
thAt  tails  tlMm  not  to  Uy  «csa  In  y««n  wlMn 
tbere  would  not  be  enoagb  cprtng  flowers  to 
support  the  Inaecta  tbe  birds  need  tar  their 
young. 

It  can  be  an  tnltoapltable  land.  A  few  years 
•«o,  bundradfl  of  robins  scouring  th«  Mojave 
for  water  daring  a  particularly  virulent  not 
g{>eU  finally  found  It,  but  died  on  tbe  edge 
of  It,  boo  exbausted  to  drink,  llojave's  sands 
have  been  measured  at  170  degrees  In  July. 
But  with  an  average  elevation  of  3100  feet 
above  sea  level,  It  alao  Imm  winter  anowa. 
aprlng  sandstorau  can  denude  cars  with  a 
76-nUle-per-tiour  sandblasting.  Vicious 
thtinderstornui  set  o<T  canyon  mud  flows  that 
shove  giant  boulders  600  feet  a  minute. 

None  of  this  keeps  people  out.  In  IMO  the 
Mojave  had  a  population  of  about  30.000 
Today  there  are  ten  times  that  number. 
llM  biggest  concentration  Is  In  the  western 
end's  Antelope  Valley,  but  the  nwelllug  Is  also 
communlUefl  as  Barstow,  Needles  and 
T-Jventynlne  Palms.  With  more  people  come 
more  cars,  more  homes,  more  industry,  more 
pollution,  more  trash. 

3mof5  Is  beginning  to  ravage  desert  vege- 
tation. Ill  Antelope  Valley  tbe  underground 
water  Is  b^ng  uaed  up  twice  as  faat  a«  moun- 
tain runoffs  can  replenish  It  Even  the  new 
supplies  anticipated  from  the  (3-bllllon  proj- 
ect bringing  water  from  northern  Oallfomlas 
Feather  River  may  not  meet  all  the  demands. 
fittu.  talk  of  boom  abounds  Several  years 
ago,  Lockheed  invested  t50  million  In  a  new 
plant  for  its  U-lOU  TrlBtar  Jet*  at  Palmdale 
And  the  city  of  Loe  Angeles  has  already  be- 
gun acquiring  land  for  the  WOO-mllllon  air- 
port It  iB  planning  In  the  same  area. 

Precisely  because  the  Mojave  is  so  big  there 
has  never  been  any  unified  plan  for  control- 
ling developments  Real-estate  promotions 
unacceptable  In  one  county  find  haven  In 
another.  While  some  subdivldera  plan  con- 
scientiously, with  paved  streets,  deed  restric- 
tions and  open-space  provisions,  others  use 
only  a  bulldozer  blade  to  denote  roads  to 
oome,  someday;  and  in  staking  out  the 
smallest  jxMielblc  plota  they  Invite  the  worst 
of  suburbla'B  tlcky-tack. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  of  the  results  of 
poor  planning.  About  80  percent  of  the 
.Mojave,  more  than  seven  million  acres.  Is 
federal  land  In  the  1950s,  when  the  pressure 
was  to  get  public  lands  onto  tax  rolls  as 
private  property  and  damn  the  consequences, 
the  Federal  Bxireau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM>  auctioned  off  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
acres  under  Its  Jurisdiction.  Much  of  It 
wound  up  as  the  pawn  In  land  specTilatlon 
People  met  the  "residence"  requirements  by 
putting  up  small  shacks,  then  abandoning 
them  And  they  will  remain  until  torn  down, 
because  hardly  anything  rots  In  the  hot,  dry 
air  We  saw  one  canyon  road,  known  locally 
as  "tin-can  alley,"  littered  with  thousands 
of  cans.  They  had  been  used  to  feed  stiver 
miners — 00  years  ago. 

J  Rusaell  Penny,  a  plain-talking  man,  took 
over  as  the  BLM  director  In  Callfomla  five 
years  ago  He  has  brought  a  freah  breath  to 
the  agency  But  BLM  at  present  Is  hope- 
leflsly  outmatched  In  the  deeert  Although  It 
still  controls  nearly  three  fourths  of  the 
Mojave  and  Is  charged  with  maintaining  It 
In  public  trust  for  all  of  us.  It  has  never 
been  given  enough  men  or  money  to  do  its 
Job  Vlsltor-days — a  technical  term  In  which 
the  number  of  visitors  Is  multiplied  by  their 
days  In  the  desert— now  run  about  five  mil- 
lion a  year  on  BLM  lands.  Tet.  BLM  has  only 
enough  men  to  assign  one  to  every  mlHlon 
acres.  The  results  are  shocking' 

Under  the  best  of  care.  It  takes  from  aS  to 
3S  years  to  nurse  fragile  desert  vegetation 
from  poor  to  good  condition.  Tet  hundreds 
of    thousands    of    des«rt    acres    have    baen 
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wantonly  chewed  np  by  ORVa— "oStoad  ve- 
talclaa"  sfucb  as  motofcydM,  dun*  buggies 
and  Jeeps.  Whan  eyetaa  roar  acroaa  BLM 
lands,  they  aoar  «ba  deaart  for  deeadsa.  Tank 
trails  t«ft  from  Woild  War  H  manauvers  are 
stUl  clear  after  SO  years  of  waatherlng. 

Petroglypbs  and  plctographs,  priceless  rock 
carvtngB,  drawing*  and  paintings  made  by 
Indians  up  to  aooo  years  ago,  have  literally 
been  quarried  out  or.  In  some  caaee,  shot  Into 
shambles  by  gun  addicts  using  them  for 
target  practice. 

In  Penny's  view.  It  la  futile  to  think  that 
the  deeert  is  not  going  to  be  used  by  people; 
to  him.  the  only  question  Is  haw  they  will  do 
It.  He  has  spearheaded  action  to  channel 
ORVs  Into  certain  parts  of  the  desert  which 
have  already  been  ruined.  Penny  also  got 
federal,  state  and  local  officials  to  Join  in  the 
first  comprehensive  studies  of  the  desert's 
recreational  uses,  which  showed  that  with 
proper  management  up  to  60  million  vlsltor- 
days  a  year  could  be  accommodated.  Manage- 
ment would  Include  such  things  as  giving 
BUK  staffers  the  status  of  rangers  with 
powers  to  enforce  ragulatlons;  federal  pro- 
t«ctlon  of  tbe  desert's  Irreplaceable  reeources; 
and  Initiation  of  a  conaarvation  and  educa- 
tion program.  BLM  estimates  that  this  work, 
plus  needed  long-range  data  collection  and 
planning,  could  be  done  for  $38  million  over 
a  flve-year  period  in  both  the  Mojave  and  its 
smaller  sister  deeert  to  the  south,  tbe  Colo- 
rado. Without  such  procedures,  the  enormous 
potential  will  be  lost. 

The  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  CB. 
Interior  Department  and  Congress.  On  their 
decision  rests  the  future  of  tbe  Mojave.  And 
there  la  no  time  to  wait, 


THE  ARMS  RACE  HAS  NOT 
STOPPED 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or    BOtPTK    CASOUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPKKSENTATIVE8 

Tuei<lav,  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
oX  us  In  this  body  have  oiade  several  at- 
tempts recenUy  to  dramatize  a  situation 
which  we  feel  has  grave  Implicatlrais  for 
the  future  peace  and  security  of  this 
country.  I  refer  to  the  status  of  our  mili- 
tary and  defense  capabilities  vis-a-vis 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  organized  two  events  In  par- 
ticular which  we  thought  were  especially 
successful,  though  the  press  coverage  was 
somewhat  disappointing,  lliese  were  a 
special  order  on  national  defense  on 
August  4,  In  which  88  Congressmen  par- 
ticipated, and  a  hearing  an  September  2, 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Defense 
Priorities,  attended  by  four  Congress- 
men and  three  distinguished  experts  in 
the  field  of  national  defense 

Our  hope  has  been  to  convey  to  the 
American  people  the  frightening  facts 
we  have  uncovered  about  our  military 
posture,  thus  changing  the  atmosphere 
In  wiilch  such  matters  are  discussed  in 
this  country  theee  days.  Hopefully,  we 
could  reverse  the  alarming  fashion  of 
berating  and  deriding  all  things  military, 
so  that  It  would  no  longer  be  expedient  to 
be  antldefense. 

While  the  results  of  our  efforts  have 
frequently  been  discouraging,  every  now 
and    then    something    happens    which 
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makes  us  think  w«  may  be  getttng 
through. 

Such  an  event  occurred  when  the 
October  15  edition  of  Life  magaslne 
appeared  on  the  newsstands. 

Life's  main  editorial  was  an  essay  en- 
titled "The  Arms  Race  Hasn't  Stopped" 
by  Hugh  Sldey.  Mr.  Sldey  made  several 
points  which  I  consider  important: 

Tears  ago,  when  our  advantage  was  huge, 
some  degree  of  unilateral  disarmament  by  us 
sounded  vaguely  plausible.  But  now  even 
Senata  Doves  grow  sUent  when  siiown  the 
Russian  flgurea:  B50  Soviet  ships  on  the 
NATO  north  flank  alone;  half  again  as  many 
land  based  ICBM's  as  we  have:  a  nuclear  sub 
fleet  that  will  be  bigger  than  ours  in  a  oouple 
of  ye 


Sldey  also  points  out  that  a  "really 
major  Soviet  breakthrough"  is  expected 
by  our  top  experts.  It  seems  that  tbe 
Soviets  are  spending  far  more  on  research 
and  development  than  is  neceeary  for 
parity  with  us.  And  our  spy  satellites  are 
seeing  objects  and  construction  In  Russia 
that  none  of  our  experts  can  explain. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  familiar  with  these 
points,  as  are  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  done  research  in  this  area.  There 
are  many  other,  more  disturbing  facts 
Mr.  Sldey  could  have  discussed.  But  the 
chief  significance  of  the  article  is  the 
very  fact  that  It  appeared  in  Life,  which 
can  hardly  be  characterised  m  a  tool  ol 
the  military-industrial  complex. 

We  are  excited  about  this  break- 
through. I  would  like  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  remarkable  article 
and  I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoitD : 

Thb  Asms  Rao  Hasn't  Stofpcd 

Ba«k  In  1062,  the  story  goes,  New  York 
attorney  John  McCloy  was  assigned  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  make  sure  that  the  Russians 
followed  through  on  Nlklta  Khrushchev's 
promise  to  remove  their  missiles  and  bombers 
from  Cuba.  Not  long  after.  McCloy  and 
Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  V.  V. 
Kuznetaov  were  sitting  on  a  raU  fence  at 
McCloy's  country  place  in  Stamford.  Conn. 
"We  wUl  live  up  to  this  agreement,"  said  tbe 
Intense,  athletic  Ruesian.  "But  we  will  never 
be  caught  like  that  again." 

In  a  («w  months  there  began  In  Russia 
a  program  of  a/ms  buildup  and  development 
that,  except  for  a  few  pauses,  txa*  been 
ar<;eleratlng  for  almost  a  decade.  Even  as 
arms  limitation  talks  went  on,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  producing  more  new  weapons 
and  at  a  faster  rate  than  any  nation  In  peace- 
time in  history. 

There  is  a  pressing  awareness  today  ih 
Wasiilngton  about  the  oonsequences  of  the 
Soviet  effort.  It  does  not  dominate  thinking 
or  even  catch  the  Imagination  In  the  way 
China  does  (Henry  Kissinger  had  another  of 
his  finest  hours  last  week  announcing  his 
latest  trip  to  Peking) .  But  It  lurks  nagglngly 
In  the  background.  In  Kissinger's  own  stra- 
tegic shop  in  the  White  House,  for  example. 
they  calculate  that  we  have  only  one  more 
year  to  try  for  an  agreement  at  the  SALT 
talks  If  none  comes  and  the  Russians  con- 
tinue Lhetr  buildup,  they  say,  In  all  likeli- 
hood we  will  be  forced  to  rejoin  the  armn 
race. 

Years  ago.  when  our  advantage  was  huge, 
some  degree  of  unilateral  disarmament  by  us 
sounded  vaguely  plausible  But  now  even 
Senate  doves  grow  silent  when  shown  the 
Russian  flgurea:  SftO  Soviet  ships  on  the 
NATO  north  flank  alone;  half  again  as  many 
land-baaed  ICBMs  as  we  have:  a  nuclear  sub 
fleet  that  will  be  bigger  than  ours  in  a  oouple 
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of  years.  Pentagon  officials  say  they  hesitate 
to  release  all  the  new  IntAlIlgenoe  on  Soviet 
arms  for  fear  of  credibility  problems.  A  new 
p>rogram  of  Soviet  mlasUe  teats,  for  sxample, 
lias  Just  been  deteoted. 

The  Pentagon's  research  and  development 
director,  John  Foster,  paoes  agitatedly  In  his 
i>mce  and  tells  visitors  that  new  develop- 
ments In  Russian  weaponry  are  now  coming 
BO  fast  and  are  so  oomplex  that  It  is  dllBcult 
to  know  how  to  tell  the  press  and  the  public 
about  them.  They  run  across  the  board,  the 
Pentagon  charts  show;  in  missliee,  planee, 
ships,  undersea  warfare,  radar.  Poster  has 
gone  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird's 
office  so  frequently  over  the  past  weeks  with 
freah  news  about  Soviet  advances  that  flnal- 
ly  he  stopped  and  compiled  a  list.  It  had 
more  than  30  Items  on  It.  Laird  and  his  men 
then  ordered  a  detailed  study  of  the  Russian 
buildup  of  the  past  ten  years  and  a  new 
aseessment  of  where  we  stand. 

Laird,  Foster,  the  admirals  and  the  gen- 
erals expect  to  hear  of  a  really  major  Soviet 
breakthrough  one  day  soon.  The  Soviet  mili- 
tary research  and  development  budget  is 
known  to  have  been  extremely  high  for  years, 
exceeding  anything  necessary  for  mere  parity 
with  us.  The  Pentagon  thus  considers  a  de- 
velopment comparable  to  Sputnik  In  1967  or 
the  gigantic  H-bomb  of  1961  to  be  a  virtual 
certainty  Suppose,  suggest  the  experts,  that 
one  day  our  sateUlte  pictures  reveal  in  se- 
quence how  a  high-powered  laser  beam  de- 
veloped by  Russia  Instantly  ruts  t^e  wings 
off  a  Jet  bomber?  Or,  they  say,  maybe  we 
wake  up  some  morning  to  find  that  the  So- 
viets have  assembled  a  fleet  of  hundreds  of 
surface  and  undersea  ships  out  in  the  Pacific, 
capable  ot  preventing  America  from  sending 
a  land  army  beyond  the  shores  of  North 
Amorloa. 

In  such  an  event.  Pentagon  worriers  say. 
a  violent  political  reaction  here  would  turn 
doves  into  hawks  and  hawks  into  vampires. 
Nixon's  defense  budget  cutbacks  would  be 
denounced  as  blind  lrre^>onsiblllty.  and  a 
frenzy  of  arms  spending  would  be  touched 
off. 

This  kind  of  thinking  has  brought  a  new 
snmbernees  In  some  levels  of  Washington  of- 
ficialdom. And  the  military  men  who  go  to 
suburbs,  luncheon  clubs  and  campuses  re- 
port more  receptive  audiences  now  for  their 
descriptions  of  expanding  Soviet  power.  Not 
long  ago  their  claims  were  being  contested, 
even  ridiculed. 

Even  the  men  most  concerned  in  tbe  Pen- 
tagon concede  that  the  United  States,  with 
its  elaborate  mix  of  weapons,  still  holds  a 
Blight  edge  over  the  Soviet  Union  Our  tech- 
nology stUl  has  a  two-year  lead  We  have 
begun  work  on  new  undersea  weapons  and  a 
new  long-range  bomber.  Merely  to  keep  up 
with  the  Russians,  Laird  is  now  planning  to 
seek  an  increase  In  defense  spending  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Just  when  everyone  else  talks 
of  defense  cutbacks,  reduced  taxes  and  peace 
dividends.  But  grim  surprises  could  upset 
even  this  kind  of  planning.  At  this  very  hour 
there  are  photographs  from  our  unsleeping 
aerial  cameras,  say  Intelligence  sources, 
showing  objects  and  construction  In  Commu- 
nist terrltoi7  that  so  far  have  baffled  all  tbe 
experts. 

For  tbs  last  two  and  a  half  years  Laird 
has  begun  each  week  with  his  Armed  Forces 
Policy  Council,  gathering  all  the  top  civilian 
and  military  men  around  his  conference  table 
to  chart  the  broad  objectives.  Inevitably, 
Vietnam  led  the  list.  Then  one  morning  a  few 
months  ago  tbe  group  saaembled,  stood  up 
for  tbe  arrival  of  Laird,  settled  back  in  tbelr 
chairs  and  scooped  up  the  agendas  laid  out 
on  the  blue  felt  before  ttaem.  Tbe  first  toplo 
on  the  list  was  tbe  balanoe  at  strategic  forces. 
Vietnam  was  fourth.  It  has  been  that  way  la 
Laird's  oflloe  almost  every  Monday  morning 
sincf  then. 
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BAY  AREA  CHAPTER  OP  NATIONAL 
BUSINESS  LEAQUB 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OP  CALiroaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Tueaday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  "Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  during  the  1970'8  a  major  thrust 
of  the  black  effort  for  freedom,  Justice, 
eoid  equity  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
translating  the  civil  rights  victories  of 
the  past  decade  into  the  kind  of  concrete 
economic  achievements  that  will  make 
the  attainment  of  these  goals  possible. 

One  of  the  more  notable  thrusts  being 
taken  in  these  efforts  has  been  mobilized 
by  the  National  Business  League.  The 
league  has  its  main  oCBces  here  in  Wash- 
ington, and  there  are  energetic  branches 
all  over  the  country.  Behind  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  C.  J.  Patterson,  the  Bay  Area 
ch^ter  of  the  National  Business  League 
has  begun  an  ambitious  series  of  pro- 
grams In  my  congressional  district  and 
surrounding  communities. 

I  have  received  from  Mr.  Patterson  a 
brief  summary  of  the  alms  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Bay  Area  chapter,  and  I 
would  now  like  to  insert  them  into  the 
Rkcord  so  that  my  colleagues  can  also 
see  the  nature  of  this  impressive  pro- 
gram: 

National  Bttsiness  Lkagttk — Bat  Aska 

Chaptes 

TKx  NATIONAL  BfsiNKse  i-xACTTs:  rrs  PtraPOSE, 

OBJECrrVKE,   AND   COALS 

Tbe  NBL  program  is  essentially  a  program 
of  community  organixatlon  and  cotwdlnation 
of  management  and  technical  asaiatanoe  pri- 
marily directed  toward  the  dlsad  van  togged 
minority  owners  and  proepectlve  owners  ot 
small  businesses  located  Initially  In  the  Bay 
Area.  The  purpose  which  It  seeks  to  accom- 
pllab  la  to  Increase  the  management  sklUs 
and  business  performance  of  Black  and  other 
minority -group  business  owners.  The  follow- 
ing Is  a  detailed  description  of  the  Chapter 
In  terms  of  Its  general  purpose,  objectives 
and  scope. 

A.  The  general  purpose  of  the  NBL  Bay  Area 
chapter 

The  Chapter  Is  a  concentrated  effort  to 
mobilise  orlUcal  reeources  within  both  ttoe 
affluent  and  disadvantaged  oommunitlea  for 
the  purpose  ot  marshalling  a  comprehensive 
att«u;k  upon  the  ootnfdez  set  of  obstacles  to 
the  achievement  of  btislneas  success  by  dis- 
advantaged persons.  Tlie  ultimate  purposes 
of  the  Chapter  basically  are  the  sante  as 
those  of  earlier  NBL  Projects — I.e.,  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  the  growth  and  ex- 
pansion at  businesses  located  within  mi- 
nority oommunlties,  to  increase  business 
entry  on  a  sound  basis  with  increased  prob- 
abiUties  for  success,  to  develop  ttie  most 
viable  of  such  businesses  into  sources  of 
gainful  employment  for  minority-community 
residents,  and  to  develop  the  owners  Into  re- 
sponsible oonununlty  leaders  who  can  plan 
the  eoonofnlo  growth  and  development  of 
their  oommtinltjes. 

A  major  difference  between  the  current 
Project  and  earlier  NBL  Projeota.  however,  is 
that  the  current  Project  envisages  tbe  eatab- 
lUhment  of  a  local  devalopmant  oorpotatlon 
(L£>C)  in  each  of  tbe  target  dtlas  which  wlU 
( I )  make  poeslbie  a  more  oomprebeneive  and 
effective  prograia  for  minority  eoonomlc  de- 
vaiopment  tbat  has  been  true  to-date;  (3) 
combine  an  tbe  oomponenta  of  eoonomlc  de- 
TelqFtment   Into   one   program   In   order   to 
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achieve  tbe  most  synergistic  effect  as  regards 
minority  eoonomlc  development;  (3)  foster 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  existing  and 
new  indigenotis  business  enterprises,  and 
attract  new  Industry  from  outside  the  mi- 
nority communities  which  will  create  Jobs 
and  reduce  or  eliminate  minority  underem- 
ployment and  unemployment;  (4)  constitute 
a  focal  point  for  the  mobillEatlon  of  minority 
community  financial  and  other  development 
resources,  and  for  external  financial  and 
other  development  resources;  and  (5)  provide 
the  means  for  minority  community  residents 
to  Invest  In  themselves  and  their  Individual 
and  coUecttve  destinies,  since  these  corpora- 
tions will  be  community-owned,  community- 
controlled,  and  community -oriented. 

As  an  indirect  result,  the  project  wtu 
probably  strengthen  the  program  and  opera- 
tions of  the  National  Business  League  and  its 
local  chapters  within  the  target  cities.  The 
acconxpllshment  of  this  Indirect  result,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  project's 
ultimate  purpose,  although  this  ptupose  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  NBL.  It  U  hoped 
that  each  NBL  chapter  In  assisting  In  the 
implementation  of  this  project  will  devote 
more  attention  to  the  ways  and  means 
through  which  they  can  attract  more  mem- 
ben  and  develop  more  substantial  funds  for 
local  operations. 

TTie  NBL  has  had  a  reasonable  degree  of 
success  In  conducting  the  kinds  of  activities 
as  set  forth  under  previous  projects,  despite 
the  Inadequacy  of  funds  provided  for  that 
project.  We  boi>e,  through  the  Implemen- 
tation of  current  projects,  to  build  on  that 
success,  to  attract  the  membership  required 
to  provide  additional  financial  resources,  to 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  organization  ef- 
fectiveness, and  to  progress  further  toward 
the  goal  of  each  chi^iter  being  able  to  support 
required  minority  business  development  serv- 
ices from  Its  own  budget. 

B.  The  chapter'!  objectives 

There  are  four  major  objectives  sougbt  by 
the  Chapter: 

1.  To  effect  economic  develof>ment  in 
minority  community  through  providing  a 
focal  point  for  combining  reeources  for  a 
stated  goal; 

3.  To  identify,  evaluate,  and  devek^  busi- 
ness opportunities  within  the  management 
capacity  and  financial  reeources  of  tbe 
community  and  its  UX:        * 

3.  To  collect,  catalogue,  and  evaluate  in- 
formation about  franchlsM,  dealerships  and 
distributorships,  including  those  In  tbe  8BA 
program,  and  to  disseminate  such  informa- 
tion through  the  LDC  as  a  referenoe  center; 
u)d 

4.  To  conduct  research  and  prepare  busi- 
ness feasibility  studies  so  as  to  provide  up- 
to-date  economic,  commercial  and  business 
information  in  target  areaa 

C.  The  soope  of  the  project 
The  program  can  begin  operation  on  a  one 
to  ten  cities  basis.  Sach  offlce  would  be 
staffed  by  a  minimum  of  three  persons  and 
would  conduct  to  a  large  extent  the  same 
activities  tbat  are  conducted  under  existing 
programs,  with  the  exception  that  tbe  Local 
Development  Corporation  would  be  the  core 
ot  their  activities  as  weU  as  the  core  oi  eco- 
nomic develcqiKnent  within  tbe  minority 
ccnununity. 

Tbeee  local  staffs  would  have  coinpr«ben- 
slve  back-up.  In  terms  of  reeearoh,  marketing 
managenaent.  and  technical  eiq>erUse,  from 
the  national  olBoe  of  NBL.  Tbls  would  in- 
clude bustnMs  propoaals  and  Joint  venturea 
with  white  Indostry — already  packaged  and 
aotively  soliciting  minority  entrapreoeun  to 
Implement  them.  Tbe  services  of  tbe  NBL's 
OmncU  ot  ■oonomlc  Advisors  will  also  be  a 
strategic  adjunct  In  this  area. 

Local  project  offices  would  be  re^toaalble 
to  a  National   Director,   'nie  Nauonal   ZX- 
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recUjr  would  bave  bs  txls  Ixaiaedl&le  back-up 
a  management  and  tecJtmloal  aoclstancc  at&ff 
which  woiiid.  he  prepared  to  render  apeclflo 
ct  general  zxuuiagement  and  techxilc«l  a«Kt- 
aDc«  in  any  of  tlx  areaa.  TTie  areaa  are 

1  Economic  Base  Studies — Determining  the 
development  potentials  of  target  areas  and 
projections  oX  employment,  population.  In- 
come, land  requlrementa,  hotislng.  and  public 
facUUlea. 

2.  Retail  Business — FeaslbUlty.  timing  and 
priorities  Tor  downtown  and  Inner-clty  retail 
development,  marketing  feaalbntty  for  shop- 
ping centers,  and  marketing  site  sttidles  for 
drug,  food  and  other  retail   oiJilets. 

3  Industrial  Development — Marketing  and 
economic  analyses  of  potentials  for  indoatrlal 
development  and  the  abnity  to  make  coet 
analyses  of  specific  proposed  business  proj- 
ects, 

4.  nnanclng  Business  Development — As- 
certaining public  and  private  financial 
sources  and  acquiring  funds  for  the  local  de- 
velopment corporation  In  order  to  make  It 
effective. 

5.  Manpower  Training — Development  of 
needed  sklUs.  Including  the  managerial  rapa- 
bllltles  required  for  specific  biMlness  enter- 
prises. 

6.  Innar-Clty  Redevelopment— Studies  of 
the  need  for  public  Improvement  In  target 
cLrea  neighborhoods  and  subsequent  Invest- 
ment possibilities.  This  should  encompass 
housing  and  commercial  resources  needed  to 
redeem  and  sustain  rebuilt  areas.  This  will 
Include  the  economics  of  large-scale  develop- 
ments, to  Include  locatlonal  analysis,  ooet 
and  timing  of  Infrastructure  inTestment,  em- 
ployment and  t&z  status  potential,  as  well  as 
pricing  and  financial  policies 

Such  assistance  would  consist  of  and  In- 
volve fuxid  raising,  financing,  legal  matters, 
one-to-one  counseling,  business  seminars, 
and  economic  development  workshops  con- 
ducted to  deal  with  general  as  well  as  specific 
problems.  Outside  •(>ecteil*ta  and  consultants 
wo\ild  be  uaed  where  deemed  appropriate. 

When  the  local  development  ooqfwratlon 
takes  on  •  project — whether  In  the  retail. 
Industrial,  or  manufacturing  field,  regard- 
less ot  ttk»  exoelleQoe  (howevar  desirable)  of 
the  product  or  service- -the  project  must  be 
tktile  to  market  and  tell  that  product  lu  order 
to  make  a  profit.  But  modern  marketing  and 
sales  technlquee  are  almost  unknown  to  moat 
minority  businessmen.  Therefore,  the  na- 
tional offloe  will  provide  market  research — 
e.g..  what  products  are  needed  in  the  market, 
where  theM  producU  can  t>e  mark«t«d,  how 
they  can  be  marketed  and  at  what  profita- 
bility. Tte  xuOlonai  staff  would  be  thor- 
oughly famlUax  with  the  latest  marketing 
technlquea.  suob  as  the  Market  Docnlnance 
theory.  This  livfonnatlou  would  then  be 
made  available  to  the  local  development  cor- 
poration BtaJT  and  then  to  the  community. 
The  national  staff  will  assist  the  minority 
business  In  marketing  and  dlstrtbuting  Its 
product  and /or  aerrlce  The  local  and  na- 
llrmal  offices  will  also  provide  management 
and  technical  assistance  The  local  staff  will 
have  acresa  through  the  national  staff  to 
paid  and  volunteer  consultants  where 
needed 

The  objective  Is  to  educate  the  minority 
community  to  understflnd  the  incTvaslngly 
con-iplex  meeh.intca  and  economies  of  the 
business  and  commercial  world  In  order  to 
be  aWe  to  function  effectively  In  that  world 
Only  in  this  way  can  businesses  and  projects 
be  established  which  contribute  meaning- 
fully  to  the  economic  deivelopment  of  the 
minority  oooununlty  NBL  wlU  orient  tbmm 
to  and  equip  tliein  with  modern  manage- 
ment and  flruinelal  tools  which  will  permit 
ttiem  '.o  function  as  creative,  efTlctent  and 
efTaetlve  participants  In  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

The  olttmate  objective  Is  to  enable  minor- 
ity people*  to  own  and  operarta  proAtabis 
business  enterprises  which  employ  other  ml- 
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nority  people  and  serve  both  the  nUnarity 
and  white  communities,  thereby  giving  mi- 
norities a  partietpatary  Tola  In  tha  economic 
life  of  the  nation.  Produete  and  servlcee  are 
important,  but  eqnallj  Important  la  soan- 
agement.  for,  In  the  lon^  run.  It  Is  the  man- 
agement or  compazUas  which  creates  the  base 
for  oompatltlon  with  each  otbar. 

A  tlilrd  function  of  the  national  office  will 
be  research  and  davelopmont  This  entails 
Initiating  research  as  well  as  acUng  upon 
request.  This  Information  win  then  be  made 
available  to  the  local  development  corpora- 
tion >  staff,  as  w«ll  as  disseminated  through 
NBIi  publlcattons  as  a  rei^ular  servloe.  Actual 
packaging  of  p>ropoaals  will  mont  often  take 
plaea  as  a  result  of  cooperative  actions  be- 
tween the  local  staff,  the  national  staff,  and 
the  involved  portion  of  the  community. 

The  research  and  development  function 
would  tdantlfy  areas  of  opportunity  In  order 
to  be  alert  to  marketing  and  dlstnbuttoo 
problems  and  opportunlttea,  as  wail  as  to  any 
managvment  and  technical  aaalstanca  neoes- 
sary  in  developing  a  particular  project.  Tha 
reeearch  and  development  function  will  like- 
wlas  be  caf>able  of  utilizing  modem  manage- 
ment and  financial  tools  such  as  EDP,  CPM. 
Ann  valuation  theories,  value  ot  money 
theory  etc.,  and  be  familiar  with  the  e«o- 
notnlc  as  well  aa  the  polltleal  envlrocunent. 

The  objective  of  all  thee*  functtoos  la  to 
find,  analyae,  and  package  opportunlUes  In 
salaa.  dlstrllMitloa,  marketing,  and  maniifac- 
turtog  for  tha  eatabUahmeaat  of  business  and 
projects  owned  and  managed  by  minority- 
group  members.  The  policy  Is  to  encourage 
and  assist  minority  buslneassnen  'to  move 
into  tha  eeooomlc  mainstream  ot  Amsrlca  by 
making  available  to  them  attractive  buslnasB 
pmcksgra  Involving  new  or  existing  enter- 
prises If  deemed  necessary,  a  business  model 
wlU  be  established. 

The  fourth  function  would  be  the  eetab- 
llsiunent  of  a  community  relations  dep>art- 
ment.  Sound  community  relations  reqtih-e 
the  recognition  of  mtrtual  expectations  of 
NHL  and  the  community  In  which  both  must 
operate,  as  w*ll  as  the  existence  of  mutual 
trust  and  reelect.  In  addition,  effective  cooi- 
municatloa  Is  a  requisite  for  getting  things 
accompllBhed  Its  basic  ptirpoee  Is  to  eetab- 
llsh  and  Insure  a  favorable  climate  In  which 
the  oommunity  is  wllJlng  and  able  to  satisfy 
the  legitimate  needs  of  minority  business- 
men. NBL  chapters  and  the  LDCs  are  an  in- 
tegral part,  of  this  pro^?r«m — both  as  partici- 
pants and  as  recipients. 

The  minority  bustnesaman  has  been  short 
of  capital,  management  experience,  and  gen- 
eral know-bow.  Tloeee  reside  in  the  white 
buBlneae  oommuoity.  Rapreaentatlves  of 
white  business  and  iJOdustry  have  expressed 
a  deatre  to  traiufer  these  to  minority  buai- 
nesamen,  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  ocoa- 
muntty  reiatloos  staff  will  have  a  definitive 
impact  on  wtietber  this  transfer  ooours  at  all 
and.  If  so,  whether  it  la  accocnpUsAied  eSec- 
Uvely. 

The  minority  businessman  must  be  made 
receptive  to  new  ideas,  a  new  Jargon,  and 
the  aaslstanoe  tie  vitally  needs.  The  white 
oommunitf  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
unique  probiems  facing  minority  bitsineea- 
men  or  the  eommunication  gap  will  widen 
instead  o<  cloaing.  rurthsr,  it  must  be  tied 
Into  a  meaningful  program  tluM.  aaaurea 
equally  meaningful  raBUits.  The  oommunity 
relations  ocanponent  most  wcH-k  closely  with 
the  economic  development  programs  of  NBL 
and  8BA  in  order  for  the  prugiams  to  have 
msjilniuni  efface. 

In  addition  to  cresting  a  favorable  climate 
for  minority  businaaaiuen,  the  community 
reiatlona  group  will  assist  them  in  p>oallng 
resources,  concentrating  efforta.  and  estni}- 
iishlng  a  "bai.k"  of  management  eipeneoee 
in  the  local  community;  make  important 
technical  data  and  Informattoti  avallabls 
thrcrugh  publlcattons:  run  training  oonfar- 
ences.   hold  tradeshows.   and  assist  minority 
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and  white  businessmen  as  well  as  commu- 
nities In  a  variety  of  ways. 


Tba  NBL  will  maliMaln  close  contact  with 
the  National  Office  of  tha  8BA.  and  keep  in- 
fomtad  of  any  new  profrrams  or  dtrectlvaB. 
These  will  than  be  dlaaemlnatad  to  tha  local 
r>ro)ect  directors  and  chapter  preatdants.  Tba 
primary  purpoa*  of  this  relatloosblp  is: 

1.  TD  thorooghly  tinderstand  and  inter- 
pret to  the  disadvantaged  bustnaee  conunu- 
nlty  the  "rulea  of  thumb"  and  lnterpretatl<yr« 
given  to  the  guidelines  for  admlnlstertnf  tb« 
503  and  other  minority  aaslstanoe  programs; 

a  To  fotlow-up  loan  applications  for  dl»l 
advantaged  persons  Who  experience  Inordl- 
irate  delays  before  receiving  decisions; 

8  To  assist  the  SBA  In  developing  and  pro- 
viding management  assistance  programs 
stilted  to  tba  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
comniaiiity;   and 

4  To  make  the  SBA  aware  of  any  alleged 
CTlevancee  which  members  of  the  disadvan- 
taged community  may  have  about  airy  aspect 
nf  any  SBA  program  and  to  assist  In  the  solu- 
tion of  these  grlevaneae  or  misunderstand- 
ings. 


SLIPPINa  DEO'-ENSE  CAPABILITY 


HON.  JOHN  a  SCHMITZ 

or  CAUFoaNiA 

FN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSBNTATITEB 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
ix)lnt  In  the  Record  I  would  like  to  Insert 
the  major  portions  of  a  speech  made  by 
Maj.  G«n.  Oeorge  J.  KecRan,  deputy 
(^bief  of  staff.  Air  Force  LodsUcs  Com- 
mand. Wright-Patterson  Air  P'onie  Base 
delivered  to  the  Fourth  Joint  Services 
Logistics  Data  Exchange  for  Znertial 
Systems  Meeting  which  took  place  In  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  on  August  2  and  3  this 
year. 

The  general's  t&lk  goes  far  beyond  the 
field  of  logl&Ucs  to  encompass  Important 
facet;;  of  econoailcs.  history,  technoloKy, 
iuid  the  continued  nuMslve  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup  Pointing  to  the  decline  of 
our  forces  relative  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  last  10  years,  the  general  states  thnt 

.\s  a  proifesBlonai  military  maxi  I  find  It 
quite  Inoomprehanaive  that  the  security  of 
ihe  free  wxjrld  and  3,000  years  of  the  works 
<A  man  should  now  rest  on  such  a  slim 
margin  of  assurance. 

One  need  not  be  a  profeaslonal  mili- 
tary man  to  feel  a  sense  of  growing  dl.''- 
bellel  and  anxiety  at  our  failure  to  ade- 
quately respond  to  the  growing  Soviet 
■Strategic  threat.  Just  last  week  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  brotight  to  our  attention 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  will  catch  the 
United  Stat««  In  number  of  Polfcrte-type 
ballistic  nuclear  submarln««  In  1973,  1 
year  aheiid  of  the  intelligence  estimates 
cited  by  Secretary  Laird  last  February. 

Secretary  Laird  also  pointed  out  that 
the  Soviets  have  recently  been  testing 
S8-ll's  with  three  warheads,  the  Soviets 
have  approximately  900  at  these  Minute- 
man-type  missiles,  have  tested  a  longer 
range  submarine  weepon,  their  current 
submarine  missile  can  reach  practJc«lly 
any  point  In  the  TTnlted  States  wltWn  7 
minutes  when  fired  on  a  depressed  tra- 
jectory, and  have  been  testing  a  new 
ABM  weapon. 

The  talk  by  General  Keegan  folldws: 
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KartfOTS  Aooaxas  "IxxDcvncs  SuKfoar  or  Im- 

EBTIAI,     STWmCS     TBCmfOLOOT*     BT     MAJOB 

OumAL  Oaoam  J.  Kiboan,  3%. 

Today,  for  tha  flrat  time,  Industry  and  the 
commarcial  alrUnas  have  Joined  with  govern- 
mental agencies  to  review  the  status  of  US 
Inertial  systems  teclinology — from  Its  most 
exi>ensive  point  of  view,  namely  that  of 
logistic  support.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

America  is  now  caught  up  In  a  technologi- 
cal crisis  of  great  dimension.  Since  wluit  is 
happening  to  Inertial  teclinology  is  common 
to  the  larger  problems.  I  suspect  that  what 
we  do  hare  collectively  may  help  to  pwlnt  the 
way  out — by  permitting  the  nation  to  do 
more  with  less. 

I  am  not  certain  that  my  limited  knowledge 
of  Inertial  systems  engineering  and  design 
necessarily  qualifies  me  to  be  your  keynote 
speaker.  On  the  other  hand.  I  have  had  a 
long  peripheral  relatlonslUp  with  Research 
and  Development — including  a  supporting 
role  In  nuclear  detection,  thermonuclear 
technology,  and  ICBM  decisions,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  command  for  R&D 
in  tlia  Air  py>rce,  the  ua,  the  SR-71,  and 
the  authoring  of  several  pre-Sputnlk  works 
on  Soviet  Science,  K&D,  and  technical  ed- 
ucation. 

Today  I  am  Involved  in  the  logisUcs  sup- 
port planning  for  weapon  systems  and  in- 
ertial subsystems.  Therefore,  my  frame  of 
relerenca  shall  be  on  the  larger  historical 
relationships  and  perspectives  which  influ- 
ence our  work  today.  I  have  had  to  rely  on 
some  of  our  better  logistic  engineers  at 
Newark  (AOMC)  for  s{>eciflc  comments  on  in- 
ertial technology.  My  comments  may  appear 
long  on  philosophy — that's  what  Air  Force 
Generals  do — and  short  on  the  engineering 
end. 

My  message  to  you  today  is  made  up  of  a 
few  simple  propositions. 

Krst,  we  are  riding  on  the  declining  crest 
of  the  greatest  sustained  period  of  tech- 
nological growth  in  mankind's  history,  Our 
developnnents  In  Inertial  navigation  are  hav- 
ing a  substantial  Impact  upon  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  United  States  econ- 
omy, upon  our  venture  Into  space,  and  upon 
the  improvement  of  implements  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world. 

Secondly,  our  great  technological  base  is 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  eztamal  threat 
and  internally,  our  technological  futures  are 
now  being  circumscribed  by  competing  eco- 
nomic demands  and  the  reorienting  of  our 
social  values. 

Thirdly,  our  unrequited  romance  with  de- 
sign for  the  sake  oif  performance  and  un- 
disciplined neglect  of  logistics  support  has 
brought  us  to  the  point  where  the  life  cycle 
costs  of  maintaining  our  weapons  systems  far 
exceed  the  origtnai  costs  of  their  acquisition. 
As  a  result.  US  mdustry  and  defense  are  pric- 
ing themselves  out  of  the  defense  competi- 
tion from  abroad. 

As  a  consequanoe,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
that  which  we  need  in  order  to  assure  a  com- 
fortable margin  of  national  security.  Our 
exp>erlence  with  inertia!  navigation  systems 
beems  to  provide  a  classic  example  o<  the 
problem  at  band. 

Lastly,  we  now  have  an  unsurpassed  oppor- 
tunity to  exploit  the  costly  errors  of  the  past 
and  for  converting  the  liability  into  the  pace 
setter  for  the  solution  of  some  of  our  more 
serious  technology  related  logistic  support 
problems. 

Inertial  technology — as  with  much  of  de- 
fense technology — must  now  be  made  sim- 
pler, more  reliable,  and  cheaper  to  maintain. 
I  think  we  have  a  reasonable  understanding 
of  what  Is  now  needad — and  ws  have  some 
perceptions  of  how  to  go  about  it.  All  that  Is 
left  to  overoome  is  our  own  InteUectual  and 
bureaucratic  inertia.  However,  neither  of  the 
latter  are  to  be  underrated. 

Also  I  am  espaolaUy  ooncerned  about  the 
pervasive  moral  ovartonee  one  hears  about 
profit  taking — espaotaily  from  tboas  in  gov- 
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emment  charged  with  large  acquisition  pro- 
grams. There  was  much  of  it  in  eridanoe  at 
last  night's  reoeption.  In  times  of  dlfflculty 
we  are  sometimes  quick  to  find  fault  and 
probably  a  bit  emotional  If  not  Indiscrimi- 
nate in  our  assignation  of  reeponaiblllty  for 
our  larger  Uls.  Witness  the  Ivy  League's  re- 
cent dissolution  of  Its  ROTC  detachments 
along  with  efforts  to  end  defense  sponsored 
fundamental  and  applied  research  In  the  na- 
tion's top  universities  and  their  aasodatad 
laboratories.  I  would  offer  a  simple  reminder 
that  profit  motive  and  incentives  have  been, 
and  continue  to  be,  a  most  powerful  foroe 
for  freedom  and  economic  growth. 

More  often.  It  Is  our  neglect  of  profit  in- 
centives and  their  proper  administration 
which  should  be  the  target  of  our  approba- 
tion. 

Our  challenges  here  today  Is  to  share  our 
experience,  profit  from  our  mistakes,  and 
concert  our  management  efforts  in  such  a 
way  as  to  restore  the  economic  credibility 
of  otir  technological  Industrial  b««e— by 
setting  the  pace  in  the  field  of  inertial  sys- 
tems development. 

Let  me  start  with  the  first  of  the  larger 
propositions  which  circumscribe  our  tech- 
nology. 

In  today's  world,  freedom,  economic  health, 
and  survivability  are  Interdependent  If  not 
Indivisible.  The  foundations  of  ea(^,  in  my 
judgment,  are  under  assault  as  never  before. 
Our  futures  are  being  circumscribed  Incrasis- 
Ingly  by  Important  "charactertstlc"  com- 
pulsions— compulsions  which  can  only  be 
ignored  at  our  peril.  These  oompulslons  re- 
late: to  the  strategic  environment  in  which 
we  live;  to  the  loss  of  momentum  in  the 
great  American  logistic  and  economic  revolu- 
tion; and  thirdly,  to  the  options  or  choices 
open  to  us  In  the  future 

Trends  in  the  strategic  environment  are 
not  favorable. 

The  age  of  American  plenty — of  American 
military — and  economic  a'orld  dominance  is 
coming  to  an  end.  Tet,  war  and  Its  preven- 
tion continue  to  be  the  central  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  major  powers.  Defense  continues 
to  take  and  demand  the  lion's  share  of  our 
budget.  our  human  and  intellectual  resources, 
as  well  as  our  materiel  treasure.  While  the 
world  has  been  made  a  much  better  place 
to  live  in — In  large  part  due  to  US  efforts 
since  World  War  II — I  believe  it  to  be  a  more 
dangerous  place  than  ever. 

The  overwhelnUng  strategic  superiority  of 
the  United  States  of  the  SO's  and  early  eo's — 
which  provided  us  with  a  great  margin  of 
security  and  diplomatic  leverage  is  now  gone. 
The  delicate  and  fragUe  tjalance  must  now 
be  measured  with  a  "micrometer." 

As  a  professional  military  man  I  find  It 
quite  incomprehensible  that  the  security  of 
the  free  world  and  3000  years  of  the  works 
of  man  should  now  rest  on  such  a  slim 
margin  of  assurance.  Hope  has  never  been  a 
sound  premise  for  the  ultimate  security  of 
nations.  It  takes  a  great  deal  more. 

For  Bheer  size  and  rata  of  Investment  in 
defense,  the  Soviet  technological  base  and 
effort  are  now  greater  than  our  own.  Invest- 
ment in  the  development,  test,  and  produc- 
tion of  modem  weapons  of  war  exceeds  that 
of  the  US  by  a  substantial  margin.  In  aheer 
megatonnage  throw  weight  capabUity;  in 
numbers  of  advanced  fighter  prototypes — the 
Soviets  have  long  since  surpassed  the  United 
States.  Soon  the  numbers  of  their  Polaris- 
type  submarines  will  probably  surpass  our 
own. 

The  geographic  Implications  are  demon- 
strably serious.  Soviet  nuclear  submerslbles 
now  sit  astride  most  of  the  world's  major 
logistic  waterways.  The  Eaatem  Maditar- 
ranean  Is  now  t>ecoming  a  Soviet  "mare  noa- 
trum  "  Throughout  the  eastam  llttocal  of 
Africa,  tha  Indian  suboontlnant,  tha  T"dl^" 
Ocean,  and  the  Sea  of  Japan,  tha  story  Is  a 
similar  one.  And  the  Soviet  economic  and 
military  penetration  of  t^e  Persian  Oulf 
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and  Its  sources  of  Middle  Baatem  oil  Is  no 

leas  distressing. 

The  Soviet  Investment  In  support  of 
Hanoi — from  a  conflict  point  of  view — ap- 
pears to  have  been  quite  profitable.  The 
United  States  has  been  demoralised,  her 
people  divided.  ar>d  her  councils  of  defense 
become  more  uncertain.  A  vast  public  debt 
and  down  turn  In  our  economy  has  forced 
us  to  look  Inward.  And  we  have  been  forced 
to  cut  our  Investment  In  defense  technology 
to  the  bone  It  is  a  challenging  strategic 
Climate  to  say  the  least.  And  It  is  one  which 
invltas  greater  irresponalbUlty  and  risk  tak- 
ing on  the  part  of  our  oppoel'tlon. 

The  picture  of  the  economic  environment 
is  also  a  spotty  one. 

ProfessfbntJ  economists  know  only  too  well 
that  American  prosperity  and  a  strcng  de- 
fetise  posture  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  Thus, 
at  a  moment  when  our  values  are  under  great 
assault,  a  reordermg  of  priorities  has  fallen 
upon  us  rather  sharply. 

These  trends  are  part  of  the  great  price 
for  responsibly  trying  to  keep  the  world  free 
from  aggression  while  trying  to  sustain  the 
most  enduring  social  revolution  In  history 
Somewhere  in  the  process,  w«  seem  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  need  to  keep  our  expenses 
In  balance  with  our  profit  and  investment 
margins.  Possibly  my  meaning  can  be  clari- 
fied by  historical  analogy. 

According  to  some  social  scientists,  we  see 
in  England — separated  by  some  forty  to  fifty 
years — much  of  what  may  be  happening  here 
at  home. 

England  as  the  seat  of  the  first  great  In- 
dustrial revolution  became  and  remained  for 
many  years  the  hub  of  the  world  economic 
universe  Under  the  aegis  of  the  "Pax-Britan- 
nica."  America  pro6f>ered,  flowered,  and 
emerged  Into  the  Twentieth  Century  as  did 
the  once  viable  British  empire.  Whatever  the 
historians  may  claim  for  the  British  empire 
and  its  colonial  character,  it  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  underdevelc^>ed  peoples  of 
the  world  achieved  more  materiel,  medical, 
educational,  and  psychological  gain  under 
the  brief  span  of  that  empire  than  they  had 
in  the  prevlotis  two  thotisand  years.  It  was 
also  out  of  the  same  wellsprings  of  mdustrlal 
empire  that  the  first  formally  organized  so- 
cial conscience  emerged  on  a  national  scale. 
And  out  of  that  strength,  the  tide  of  conflict 
was  turned  in  World  War  I  and  the  bastion 
of  freedom  in  Europe  held  through  the  initial 
and  decisive  phases  In  World  War  n. 

For  England,  the  cost  and  aacrifice  have 
taken  an  enormous  economic  toll.  With  wis- 
dom and  foresight,  the  British  met  what  has 
t>een  called  the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions in  the  developing  countries  by  volun- 
tarily granting  mdependencs  to  her  oolonlee. 
a  series  of  actions  which  exacted  a  further 
economic  toll.  We  see  It  today  In  all  its  forms 
and  manifestations.  Finally,  a  point  was 
reached  when  England  cotild  no  longer  sus- 
tain herself  in  defense  and  in  fulfllllng  the 
domestic  needs  of  human  welfare  These  can 
be  paid  for  only  out  of  profits  earned  In  the 
world's  free  markets. 

And  in  the  process,  "Fabian  Socialism" 
struck  further  blows  at  the  whole  philo- 
sophical foundation  of  tha  very  profit  and 
property  conoepts  which  had  nurtured  the 
industrial  revolution  and  mankind's  two 
greatest  centuries  of  human  progreaa 

The  lesson  is  one  which  we  must  under- 
sttoid.  Whan  you  caase  being  oompatitive  in 
thoae  markets,  you  retrench  or  die — ]rou  can- 
not borrow  or  tax  your  way  to  freedom  in- 
definitely. You  must  pay  your  way  through 
economic  growth  and  you  must  protect  that 
growth  by  balancing  the  needs  of  society, 
those  of  national  survival  and  the  Invest- 
ment stimuli  in  improved  productivity  which 
assure  your  abUity  to  afford  that  which  you 
need  most. 

Dafeuas  plaonars  and  suppliers  have  a  vary 
special  obUgatlon  to  assure  that  thair  de- 
mands are  nacaasary,  prudent,  and  do  not  im- 
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piDge  D«caUv«l7  on  U>«  n&Uo&'s  aoonomlc 
growth. 

I  tMUeve  tkera  are  aoma  paxaUeU  U>  be 
dnkwn  trocn  SnglajMl's  •xperlejao*. 

In  AOMrlca,  w«  hAve  spMit  enormouA  suma 
la  ttM  'l*^*"!^  and  ■U'eagtbesing  of  tbe 
tr«*  wocUL  Was  It  aU  wortbwtUie?  Anil  could 
weaaanlltaU7 

Morally.  U>e  aoBwer  must  be  In  tb«  af- 
armattva.  Wbetbor  w*  could  aflord  It  all  or 
wbaUMr  w*  4>«nt  mar*  tbaa  wac  raqulrad 
la  a  more  dllEcult  queation. 

Ada  today,  as  a  oonacquaoce  oX  America's 
great  aacrlAoea,  knowa  more  bopa  and  Iree- 
dom  from  want  ttaan  at  any  UmA  poealbly 
la  tba  past  oo«  or  two  ttaouMuid  yeexa.  In 
one  of  the  great  CbrlatUn  acta  of  modem 
lUstory,  Japan  was  rekindled  inta  a  reapon- 
albla  experimental  deznocracy.  The  line 
against  brutal  aggression  was  held  In  Korea 
And  from  the  ashes  of  that  war.  a  great  d«v. 
fr«*  country  has  arisen.  The  aame  can  ob- 
jectively be  said  for  our  experiment  with 
Katlonailst  China— a  new  viable  and  self-sus- 
t^iTitnj  economic  democracy.  In  the  Phlllp- 
plnea.  which  we  granted  independence,  a 
brutal  communist-Inspired  Inrurgency  was 
defeated. 

In  SouUieast  Asia— where  I  recently  spent 
nearly  two  years  as  Chief  of  Air  Tore*  In- 
telligence— I  have  aeen  what  may.  In  time, 
come  to  be  Jtidged  as  an  achievement  no  less 
worthy  of  history's  ludgment. 

Tboae  of  yon  who  have  marched  the  battle- 
fieids  <rf  Europe  and  Asia  and  seen  the  re- 
birth of  prostrate  economies  and  the  bnUd- 
ing  of  new  nations  such  as  Japan  and  Korea 
f^n  onty  recall  and  compare.  Ttie  oomparlBon 
Is  a  striking  one.  And  it  la  from  such  flrtrt- 
hand  perapecUves  that  we  should  Jndge  the 
achievement  In  Soattaeast  Asia. 

How«T«r.  the  greater  economic  lesson  tn  all 
this  tends  to  be  submerged :  since  World  War 
I,  defense  has  been  the  primary  ittmiilus  to 
this  nation's  Industrial  and  technological 
growth.  Since  the  free  world's  economic 
he*lth  (fepends  In  large  measure  upon  the 
stahClty  and  growth  rate  of  America's  econ- 
omy— ^It  aeezns  to  be  that  some  restraint  in 
our  "of!  acaln  on  again"  approach  to  de- 
fense Investments  is  in  order 

Uean while.  less  is  what  we  most  leam  to 
Uve  with. 

Kow  th*t  I  have  disposed  of  our  declin- 
ing strategic  and  economic  futures,  I  would 
Uke  to  mention  two  ocher  problems  likely  to 
Influence  defense  technology  One  relates  to 
the  quality  of  our  Intelligence  about  the  op- 
position, and  the  other  rvlstes  to  shifts  in 
the  haianre  of  power 

As  a  somewtiat  cynical  and  intimate  ob- 
server of  the  national  Intelligence  scene  since 
World  War  n.  I  would  ;udge  that  we  have 
been  characteristically  Inconstant  In  oar  pro- 
jecUons  at  the  threat  The  constancy  of  So- 
viet purpose  la  sometimes  clouded  by  the 
outpourings  of  hope  which  characterize  our 
jiealous  search  for  safer  and  vaort  peaceful 
ways.  Bureaucratic  arguments  over  whose 
threat  Is  the  least  exaggerated  have  tended, 
in  my  Judgment,  to  obscure  the  central  dy- 
namic thrust  and  conflict-oriented  purpose 
underlying  Soviet  ambitions. 

We  hsve  and  shall  continue  to  nndereetl- 
mate  the  basic  thrust  and  rate  of  Soviet  In- 
vestment In  military  technology  so  long  a* 
the  threat  aaaeasmeut  process  drives  the  na- 
tionsl  defense  budget  as  hard  ss  H  does 

Despite  our  beet  efforts  to  the  contrarj'. 
limitations  Inherent  tn  the  arts  of  forecast- 
ing will  remain  The  factor  of  sarprlse  is 
therefore  likely  to  stay  with  us.  And,  threat 
projecuons  are  not  likely  to  push  technology' 
S3  t.hey  have  In  the  past 

My  second  oonuneiit  relates  to  the  shifting 
balance  of  power 

We  have  failed  often  to  perc*tve  another 
easentlal  of  Soviet  behavior  It  has  kjng  been 
a  prtoclpai  tenet  of  Soviet  doctrine — flrBt 
documented  by  Raymond  darthoff  and 
Nathan  L*lteb — that  the  Soviet  leadership  l.s 
stirw  to  be  provoked  by  other  than  pcw«r 
vacuums.    A    p<jwer    vacuum    left    unniled    Is 
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i«gaid«4  M  a  tluaat,  heao*  Soviet  oppor- 
tiuUaia.  M  wt  mev*  out — (hay  wlU  mo*«  ii^— 
Mnlaai  wbat  la  In  batwaeu  ewa  atendi  ou  Um 
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Our  a^>«il«ne*a  ot  tiM  iltttM  aeem  to  bear 
this  out. 

The  Djat.  no  doubt  hoped,  by  Its  nuAlsar 
rwtraint  at  ttee  sixties,  to  induoe  a  Uke  be- 
bavkir  on  the  part  ot  the  Bawygt*.  Tbe  Uapskct 
OB  \J&.  nisolaaw  aad  technical  superiority  is 
DOW  It  iDAtter  of  record.  Mr.  lAlrd  hae  recently 
deeerlbed  thla  situation  thualy:  "We  have 
shown  our  testnunt  in  many  ways.  Dnfm^u- 
nately,  u  baa  not  been  matched  by  tbe  other 
side   " 

Today,  far  too  much  nonsense  la  spoken 
about   "perlty,"    "near   pexlty,"    and   "stalc- 


I  would  submit  rather,  that  there  are  ao 
static  BttuattoQs  In  today's  power  ralatlon- 
ahlp>a.  TbiBt*  Is  stability  only  In  the  dynamics 
of  ptogrsaa  and  oompetltioo. 

In  feet,  I  see  Uttle  that  smacks  ot  "stale- 
mate" In  what  Soviet  sclenoe  and  technology 
are  dotng.  The  UBSa  U  surpaaalng  the  XiB 
rate  of  progress  and  tnvestBient  In  many  sec- 
tors uf  mlUtaniy  related  technology. 

Today,  nothing  la  safe  or  absolutely 
secure — neither  the  submarine,  nor  the 
bomber,  nor  the  missile.  Iilodem  sensor  tech- 
nology la  putting  an  end  to  tbe  protective 
LDvlalbUltj  of  the  ooesui  deptbe.  The  bomber 
and  the  missile  are  no  longer  aafe  vinless 
"cocked."  at  the  ready,  and  fully  prepared  to 
fight  their  way  through  the  moat  naodern  of 
defenses.  So  It  Is  with  tbe  modern  submarine. 
It  too  must  fight  to  surrlve. 

Those  of  us  who  lived  through  the  dls- 
oovary  In  the  late  IMQs  of  the  Soviet  surface 
to  air  mlaaile  threat  to  our  high  flying  bomb- 
en,  ths  discovery  of  the  USSR's  first  opera- 
tionally deployed  Soviet  antlballlstlc  mlaaile 
system  over  ten  years  ago,  aiid  those  who 
have  come  lace  to  face  with  a  Soviet  nuclear 
attack  subnuulne  technology  superior  In  some 
respects  to  our  own — need  few  reminders 
about  the  fragility  of  deterrence — be  It  stra- 
tegic, tactical,  or  diplomatic. 

What  then  does  all  of  this  mean  for  tbe 
future? 

It  means  many  things  It  means  retrench - 
vaent,  cut  back,  alow  down,  and  others  doing 
more  for  themselves.  It  means  a  diversion  of 
attention  from  a  world  which  Is  certainly  no 
less  bostUs  than  any  previously  known  and 
probably  considerably  more  dangerous. 

It  means  that  American  dominance  In  the 
world  market  place  Is  decllxxlng-  with  Japan. 
Eurasia,  and  Western  Europe  becoming 
highly  competitive  centers  of  productivity 
and  International  commerce 

It  may  mean  a  slow  down  In  some  areas  of 
defense  sponsored  research  and  develop- 
ment— which  since  before  World  War  I  has 
been  a  principal  trigger  and  stimulant  to  oor 
economic  growth  and  viability  as  the  bastion 
of  world  freedom. 

It  means  a  continuing  reduction  and  phas- 
ing down  of  our  armed  forces. 

And  It  means  a  p>arlng  of  otir  defense  think- 
ing Consequently,  the  technoloftlcal  and 
logistic  resources  so  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  our  armed  forces,  a-i 
well  as  those  of  our  allies  throughout  the 
free  world  are  being  affected 

And  now,  for  my  last  bit  of  philosophizing 
before  getting  down  to  the  hard  core  dleel- 
pllne  of  Inertlal  systems.  Our  fnttires  are  be- 
ing drrumscrlbed  by  another  negative  trend 
Dr  Wemher  von  Braun,  In  a  recent  spe  .h 
to  t^e  AvlBtlon'SpacewTiters  Association  In 
Washington,  gave  It  expression  when  he  said 

"I  speak  of  the  climate  of  Irrational  hostU  - 
Ity  that  se^ms  to  be  growing  In  this  coun- 
try— especially  among  oiir  college  and  uni- 
versity btuderits— regarding  science  and  tech- 
nology " 

The  "chronic  misunderstanding  .  .  eon- 
c ei  lis  the  role  that  orlcnce  and  te«.-hnok>gy 
piny  In  the  development  of  society  and  the 
ec«jnotny  We  are  not  dealing  with  n  ra- 

tional body  of  opinion  We  face  a  militant, 
highly  emotional,  even  fanatical  segment  of 


tbe  populAtloo  wblolk  has  seiawl  upon  a  valid 
and  good  cauaa,  but  which  wUl  aooept  qo 
facts,  no  raaaonlnc  that  run  eounler  to  Its 
own  fixed  ideology.  The  antl-aclence/technol- 
0(7  people  are  demanding  that  we  yon  the 
plug  on  modem  etyatsatlon  In  the  Ml«r  that 
somehow  w«  shall  all  he  better  off  in  a  more 
primitive  state. .  .  ." 

"But  It  Isnt  the  young  people,  the  stu- 
dents, who  are  really  to  blame  for  this  at- 
titude of  hostility  to  science  and  technology. 
They  are  simply  misguided  by  certain  social 
philosophers,  cultural  historians,  and  the 
like,  whose  teachings  and  published  works 
provide  only  a  very  lopsided  view  of  science 
and  technology  pictures  as  causing  the  down- 
fall of  man." 

"When  you  teach  Impressionable  and  Ideal- 
istic youth  that  the  rational,  logical,  pxul- 
tanlcal  approach  to  life  Is  bankrupt,  and 
that  technology  serves  only  to  erode  the  qual- 
ity of  life,  you  are  bound  to  ring  reaponslve 
bells  In  many  minds  of  the  generation  that 
has  never  known  the  privation,  the  want, 
the  poverty  of  some  older  generations." 

After  condemning  the  negative  work  of 
l.ewts  Mumford  and  Arnold  Toynbee  who 
view  all  space  technology  as  a  waste  of  so- 
ciety's "blender  surplus  product."  Dr.  von 
Braun  concluded  '"The  Miimf  ords,  the  TDyti- 
bees,  the  Charles  Relches.  and  others  of 
similar  persuasion,  who  are  teaching  the 
young  suspicion  and  hatred  of  science  and 
technology  apparently  do  not  realize  the  In- 
calculable harm  they  may  do  to  the  very 
society  they  wish  to  preserve  and  gplrltuany 
enrich," 

"It  seems  strange  that  America  Is  about 
the  only  nation  In  the  world  vphere  technology 
and  science  are  held  In  such  low  repute  All 
the  so-called  have-not  countries  In  Africa  and 
Asia  are  straining  their  limited  resources  to 
gam  what  some  of  our  students  seem  bent 
on  destroying  The  older  European  countries 
would  give  their  eye  teeth  to  have  our  tech- 
noJogieai  capabintlee.  Tfte  Soviets  are  espe- 
cially envious,  and  frequently  announce  they 
will  surpass  the  TTntted  States  .  .  .  In  ,  .  . 
technology." 

Last  night  T  listened  to  a  predee  example 
of  what  Dr  Wemher  von  Braun  was  talking 
about  The  Draper  Laboratories  at  MTT  have 
been  responsible  for  virtually  all  of  the  truly 
significant  advancement  of  Inprtlal  system 
technology  since  World  War  IT  Tet  this 
laboratory,  which  remains  the  primary  sourc? 
of  mtKh  of  the  nation's  Inertlal  technology, 
has  come  very  close  to  being  dismantled  by 
the   voices   of  dissent. 

I  have  but  one  fear — that  In  tumtng  in- 
tpord  our  society  wOl  fall  to  make  tbe  con- 
centrated material  Investment  In  techno- 
logical growth — which  I  believe  necessary  to 
the  future  viability  of  our  society. 

The  Soviet  Union  la  making  that  material 
Investment.  We  are  not  Hence  the  ethic  Is 
being  placed  at  greater  risk — In  my  Judg- 
ment— than  at   any  time  In  the  past. 

There  are  some  who  stUl  have  doubts  al>out 
the  scale  of  the  TTB8R*8  material  Investment 
However,  there  seems  to  be  leas  room  for 
doubt  that  the  world's  greatest  copycats  msv 
now  be  reaching  a  point  where.  Juet  maybe 
they  have  a  thing  or  two  to  teach  us  about 
rellabnity.  repalraWllty.  and  maintenance 
engineering  In  general. 

A  few  years  ago.  we  thou^t  It  a  great 
waste  for  the  Soviets  to  be  training  so  many 
aeronsutlea]  engineers  Wow  we  know  why 
Trvday.  the  Soviet  insist  that  all  personnel 
Involved  In  the  management  of  aircraft  de- 
sign, acquisition,  development,  or  logistic 
support  be  qualified  as  aeronautical  engi- 
neers before  they  are  allowed  to  manage 

Today,  the  results  of  such  over  Inveatment 
m  talent  are  becoming  obrloas. 

Soviet  front  line  fighters  mnk  very  high  on 
reliability,  melntelnabimy.  and  elmp!lclt>' 
In  fact,  a  MlOai  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
trouble-free  slrrraft  In  any  operational  In- 
ventory today  In  the  area  of  oufioalon  eon- 
trol  or  freedom  from  oorroelon,  it  probably 
ranks  first  among  the  world's  aircraft. 
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Soviet  management  today  InalaU  upon  a 
degree  of  reUabOlty.  maintainability,  rug- 
gedneas.  and  simplicity  uxiiheard  of  in  the 
free  world.  Succaasive  generations  of  weapons 
frequently  have  a  standardization  of  dealSD 
and  Installed  equlpoaant  which  oontrlbutee 
fiig-alficautlf  to  ths  reduction  of  log;UUc  aup- 
purt  aud  maintenance  coats. 

For  iikstaocfl,  one  of  tbe  USBH's  UOaat 
Oghter  tctercepter»— comparakae  In  per- 
lormance  to  tbe  best  Amcrlcaxi  designs — in- 
corporates wing  sections,  horizontal  stabl- 
lly^TK  vertical  flns.  speed  brakes,  pylona,  and 
other  syetasTiB  sucb  as  the  canopy,  landing 
gear,  hydraulic  systems,  eoglnaa,  and  avion- 
ics that  are  vlrtuaUy  Identical  with  those 
used  on  eevsral  earlier  proven  and  tested 
Soviet  aireratt.  Ths  resuli  la  that  by  using 
old  and  reliable  oooapoDenta,  tbe  Sovleta  are 
required  to  design  lltUe  more  than  a  new 
fuselage.  Tet.  the  new  design  out-perfomis 
by  a  wide  measure  any  previous  aircraft  from 
which  Ita  parte  were  taJien. 

Thoa.  by  oalr^  proven  ofl-the-shelf  eom- 
pduents  and  adapting  only  such  new  state- 
of-the-art  dcrvalopinents  as  are  oeceaastfy,  the 
Soviets  have  been  able  to  Increaae  perform- 
ance at  low  cost  and  to  achieve  aoeaptable 
trade-oflh  between  porformance  and  logistic 
s  nppartabU  ity . 

Better  stUl.  they  are  able  to  reduce  lead 
time  for  development  by  ooe-thlrd  to  one- 
half  over  that  required  In  tbe  United  States 

The  Soviet  approach  to  no-nonsenae  man- 
agement and  design  for  logistic  support - 
ability  is  one  that  looks  mc»«  attractive  with 
each  pa&slng  day.  When  coupled  with  the 
ii.<:e  of  itnalgn  eompetlUon,  sitenslve  proto- 
typing, the  maintenance  of  a  hot  production 
and  design  baae.  and  tbe  systefnatle  mod- 
erulzatlon  of  their  operational  Inventory,  the 
Soviets  appear  to  have  moved  from  "Potem- 
kln"  place  to  Park  Avenue  within  the  span 
of  one  generation. 

As  for  the  ethic  being  salvaged  for  future 
^eneratlona — ^I  believe  this  Umt  It  la  technol- 
ogy— «nd  not  the  "preachers" — who  will  show 
Uie  way.  For  I  know  of  no  major  problems 
confronting  society  today  from  ths  ntoral  to 
the  ecological  or  those  of  developing  afford- 
able life  styles  wh'ch  are  not  principally  de- 
l>endent  upon  technology  for  practical  aolu- 
Uona. 

I  agree  with  Dr  KllUan — recently  retired 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  MIT— that  In  turn- 
ing away  from  Science  and  Technology,  so- 
ciety Is  loelng  the  only  road  to  a  better  life 
and  nathmal  security  Ws  are  now  at  the 
fork  in  the  road  Dr.  kuilan  believes,  as  I  «o. 
that  society  will  choose  the  right  path.  How- 
ever. Bomeooe  will  bave  to  show  ttie  way. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  thoae  of  you  In  the 
Inertia]  business  osuinot  help  to  show  part  of 
the  way — by  setting  the  pace. 

Por  each  man  who  advances  the  state  of 
the  art — there  are  ftfty  In  administrative 
overhead —whose  only  real  eontrtbutlon  Is 
to  added  costs.  For  ecMrh  ten  companies  there 
\f  a  market  for  the  pnxtuct  of  but  two.  If,  In 
order  to  preserve  the  fifty  and  tbe  ten,  we 
place  the  one  or  two  who  are  creative  and 
productive  beyond  the  reach  of  the  market- 
place— we  win  not  keep  pace  We  have 
some  hard  dectelons  to  make 

Let  OS  not  forget  what  has  happened  In 
England.  It  can  happen  bare. 


A  OLIMMSR  OP  HOPB 


HON.  JOHN  M.  A5HRR00K 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HODSK  Ca  ■BPBXSKMTATIVXS 

rvcjtfap,  Octoher  S»,  1971 

Mr.   ASHBROOK.   ICr.  flpMker.   the 
vetonoi  ncwaman  and  eohanntnt  of  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

vMed  in  hks  column  ol  October  2.  what 
couki  well  be  uioiber  example  of  tJtie 
Tldoiai  azul  appreaalve  treatment  ac- 
corded faithful  State  Department  en- 
pK^ees  who  dare  to  rock  ttie  boat, 
thereby  Incnrrtng  the  wrath  of  the  free- 
wheeling, unrestrained  offlciAldom  of 
that  Dejartment.  According  to  l£r.  Koc- 
zak,  a  talented  Foreign  Service  olScer 
who  reported  security  violationa  od  the 
part  of  his  superior  and  was  later  se- 
lected out  of  the  Service,  not  only  does 
State  hare  the  authority  to  oust  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Foreign  Service  without 
proper  grievance  recourses,  but  their  bad 
recommendations  to  prospective  employ- 
ers can  haunt  a  former  State  employee 
wiio  seeks  later  employment. 

Tbe  second  cohunn  by  Mr.  Edwards 
conveys  a  glimmer  of  hope  as  informa- 
tion on  State's  past  abases  are  slowly 
beinr  brought  to  public  attention. 

r  include  at  this  point  the  two  above- 
mentioned  columns  of  October  2  aiMl  14 
by  Mr.  Edwards  in  the  Rxcora: 

Fnrs  DJB.  AiBB  CJwra  Soisx  Ai>VKa 
(By  Wniaxd  Edwards) 

WasHiMGTON. — A  ciiUUng  insight  into  bru- 
tal aod  arbitrary  metlx»rts  o<  the  IndersJ 
burocrary  has  Just  been  provided  in  swam 
tesumopy  before  a  governnkent  grievance 
board. 

Tike  board  has  been  holding  hearings  for 
many  months  la  virtoal  secrecy.  It  Is  ezaia- 
inlng  the  oharges  of  John  D.  Hemenway  tbat 
be  was  dismissed  by  tbe  State  DepartnKit 
on  the  basts  of  false  and  malicious 
accusations 

Stephen  A.  Kocaak,  a  former  Porelgii  Serv- 
ice officer,  was  oaUed  as  a  wltnaas  to  recite 
tbe  drcumstancea  of  tais  own  rttamtsawA  under 
alxniiar  circumstances. 

He,  like  Bemenway,  bad  announced  he 
would  fight  this  action,  asserting  bis  legal 
rights  to  a  bearing.  Ha  was  then  lectured  by 
a  superior,  Jules  Hassln.  at  that  time  a  spe- 
cial asaistant  to  Idar  Rlmeatad,  the  deputy 
undersecretary  for  administration.  Bassin's 
words,  as  quoted  by  Kocaak,  follow: 

"Btevc,  you  bave  two  choices  before  you 
Tou  can  go  tbe  route  of  Otto  Otepka,  I 
think  he  Is  a  damned  fooL" 

Otepka,  at  the  Ume,  was  in  the  midst  of 
bis  celebrated  elght-ye&r  legal  flsbt  against 
dismissal  as  the  State  Department's  chief 
security  ofBcer.  He  was  never  to  win  rein- 
statement, but  President  mzon  In  1969 
named  him  to  the  Subversive  AetlvltleB  Con- 
trol Board. 

A  submissive  Otepka  oould  have  been  s 
"consul  general,"  Baasln  told  Kocaak,  bvt  he 
chose  to  fight  for  his  rights.  Baasln  con- 
tinued: 

"He  chose  to  set  himself  up  as  the  eqtml 
of  tbe  State  Department  He  go<  hlaaelf 
Invotved  tn  a  gnat  big  scandal.  The  news- 
papers an  'wrote  about  him. 

"Ta*  department  la  an  institution,  and 
Institutions  dont  die.  Otepka  Is  a  human 
being  with  a  heart,  a  \\^vr.  He  la  under  great 
tension.  He  doesnt  know  how  the  case  will 
come  out.  I  can  tell,  you  Otepka  'wQI  nerer 
bave  a  job  in  the  8t^e  Department  again,  no 
matter  what  happens  in  his  ease. 

"Ifow,  you  have  a  choice.  Letl  awrnme  that 
you  will  be  able  to  prove  In  court  that  the 
departtaant  broke  Its  ragulatlons,  that  tb«^ 
was  a  torgary  in  your  pass.  How  long  will 
tiMkt  take?  What  wlU  you  be  doing  in  the 
nsaaUiiM?" 

Wban  Kocaak  aougbt  amployBaant  else- 
write  the  State  DepartiMent  saklag  aboot  his 
reoetd. 

*Tboae  letters  wm  eona  to  ate.  miat  klad 
of  answer  can  I  give  any  employar  \X  you 
are  challenging  the  system,  degrading  ItT  I 
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will  say  you  are  a  determined.  aUnost  fanatic 
human  being.  Tou  are  considered  one  of  the 
OKiet  brilliant  officers  In  the  service,  but  I 
wUl  have  to  r«{>ly  that  the  department  can- 
not say  you  are  a  sober,  rational  human 
being.  'What  do  you  think  of  your  prospects 
for  getting  a  job?  Beflact  on  this." 

If  Knczak  accepted  dUnnlsaal  meekly,  not 
making  trouble,  tbe  State  Department  would 
help  him  get  a  job  with  some  foundation. 
Basstn  said.  He  also  suggested  that  Kocaak 
bad  been  unwise  In  not  obtaining  a  oongres- 
fiional  ^xmsor.  perhaps  thru  a  political  eon- 
trlbuUon  to  a  powerful  canunittee  chairman 

"I  was  like  you  once."  cozKiluded  Rasslr 
"I  waE  naive  I  then  began  to  realize  that  one 
had  to  have  access  to  power.  Tou  can't  dc 
good  unlesa  you're  at  the  tc^.  Tou  bend  and 
you  survive." 

'RaMln  survived,  was  duly  promoted,  aati 
is  now  deputy  chief  of  nns&ion  at  Geneva 
His  phlloaophy  may  be  attacked  as  ooid  and 
cyntcal,  but  noas  wiU  questioiL  iU  voity.  It 
warns  aU  government  employes  that  It  U 
dangerous  and  probably  futile  to  flcht  "the 
system." 

BifvoT  CHE   Not  RotrrxMS  This  Tvmm. 
(By  Winard  Edwards » 

WA&ujiiGTON. — The  nrani nation  of  an  am- 
bassador to  a  small  African  n&tlon  custom - 
arliy  receives  the  Senate's  yawning  "advice 
and  consent  "  after  cursory  Inspection  of  his 
credentials. 

But  drama  has  suddenly  enveloped  Senate 
hearings  on  the  appointment  of  Howard  P 
Mace  as  anibaasador  to  Sierra  Leone  a  nation 
about  the  size  ol  South  Carolina,  ptopulatlon 
2.500,000.  'Wberc  the  UnMed  States  keeps  a 
staff  of  12  persons. 

A  former  Foreign  Servlee  offlcer's  despair- 
ing suicide  Is  only  one  of  tbe  inddenta  ele- 
vating this  inquiry  to  proDiinent  status  It 
has  Illuminated  conditions  which  approach 
corruption  in  tiw  State  Department. 

Mace,  6£,  is  no  more  unfit  for  tbe  post 
than  moat  appointees  who  are  rewarded  for 
political  purposes  or  fw  long  and  faithful 
service  in  the  bureaucracy  He  has  never 
seen  Sierra  Leone,  has  bad  little  field  service 
and  has  spent  ssucik  of  bis  caress  tn  omce 
work  as  the  personnel  director  of  tbe  B\&\>: 
Department. 

Appointed  two  years  ago  be  wcvld  bare 
been  given  routine  approval  and  woald  new 
be  enjoying  the  title  of  ambassador,  which 
l£  the  aim  of  all  career  n^en. 

In  his  final  year  as  the  supreme  arbiter 
of  aQ  employe  grievances,  however  Mace 
became  the  symbol  of  many  of  a  rigid.  dOKi- 
Ineerlng.  ruling  eiase  whieb  eroatiee  inde- 
pendent mate  Department  thinking  and 
vengefully  removes  all  who  dai*  to  air 
grtovanoea. 

Thus,  when  he  was  named  an  ambassador 
and  subject  to  questioning  before  the  Senate 
Poreigu  Relations  Committee,  be  became  an 
open  target  for  charges  that  he  had  been 
mallokNM,  oatruthful,  dlatenaat,  arbitrary 
and  eapnckma  in  aaslsting  the  earecrs  of  his 
favorites  and  punishing  tboee  wfao  dtepoted 
top  eebeion  peMey. 

Under  (fueationlng.  he  retvetaatly  aeeepittd 
respoaslbQtty  for  tbe  tr^edy  of  Cbarlas  W 
Thomas,  a  Foreign  Servioe  odear  who  klUed 
hlmaetf  las*  April.  Vk»  two  yean  TtMSMM  had 
fonght  his  disiiilseal,  oontaridlng  tbat  key  rec- 
ords ooonnendlng  bla  perforaaanee  bad  dis- 
appeared. After  hiB  death,  tbey  w«re  dis- 
covered In  another  flle. 

Thomas.  In  his  forties,  nnable  to  eotlect 
his  pension  oatU  be  was  SO,  nnable  to  and 
other  work  becaoae  of  Oie  sUgma  of  fcis 
dlseharfe.  dacMad  be  was  worth  more  to  fcis 
family  dead  than  aUve  He  proved  kls  pefnt. 
His  widow  azad  two  chfldren  heoajtie  eligible 
for  a  t5,60e  annatty  and  the  tardOy  repent- 
ant State  r>apar<  nasi  it  gave  bis  'widow  a  Job 
litea  Cywtbta  Tboaaas.  tbe  wMow.  tca«ifie>d 
i^alnst  kteoa.  Bo  tfid  Joba  D.  Haaaacway.  an- 
other ousted  Foreign  Service  officer,  who,  un- 
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der  OAtb  at  tUs  own  request,  accused  Maco 
ol  recponslbUity  for  "a  tick  aiul  corrupt, 
peraoonel  syatem  which  had  wrought  havoc 
to  the  career*  of  dedicated  officers." 

In  addition  to  hi*  Senate  ordeal.  Mace 
waa  forced  to  appear  before  a  grievance  board 
hearing  chargee  by  Hemenway  that  his  dis- 
missal had  been  based  on  false  and  slan- 
derous records.  He  spent  90  minutes  squirm- 
ing under  croas-examlnatlon,  evading  and 
falling  to  recall.  At  the  end  of  this,  one  of 
the  three-member  panel  asked  him  if  he 
would  like  to  be  Judged  by  "someone  with  the 
same  attitude  which  you  have  with  regard  to 
grtevancea."  The  board  appeared  unlmpreaeed 
by  his  InMstence  that  be  would. 

Chairman  J.  W.  Fulbrtght  [D  .  Ark.|,  aft«r 
the  Senate  committee  hearings,  said  he  would 
vote  against  confirming  Mace's  nomination. 
But  Mace's  boas,  WUUam  B.  Macomber  Jr  . 
deputy  undersecretary  for  management,  hur- 
ried before  the  committee  to  plead  for  htm. 
It  was  "terribly  unfair."  Klacomber  said,  to 
make  Mace  the  target  of  all  that  was  wrong 
with  State  Department. 

Mace  may  evenutally  win  Senate  approval. 
The  State  Depsirtment  hierarchy  Is  mustering 
heavy  preaaure  In  his  behalf.  It  has  been  put 
on  notice,  however,  that  It  can  no  longer, 
with  Impunity,  eliminate  talent«d  subordi- 
nates wboee  only  fault  Is  fearlessness  In  ex- 
pressing opinion. 


BUSINO  13  MICmaAN'S  BIGOEST 
POLITICAL  ISSUE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILXJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tur- 
moil being  created  in  American  public 
school  systems  in  the  wake  of  massive 
busing  orders  by  local  courts  is  best  de- 
scribed In  a  recent  New  York  Times  an- 
alysis ot  the  situation  in  Michigan. 

That  the  courts  have  gone  berserk  in 
their  orders  Ls  no  longer  a  matter  ot  de- 
bate. But  the  fact  that  they  will  destroy 
this  Nation's  public  school  system  Is  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  all. 

nils  usurpation  of  power  by  courts  aU 
over  the  Nation  will  lead  to  the  only  log- 
ical adtemaUve,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment prohibiting  busing  out  of  neighbor- 
hood schools  against  a  child's  or  his  par- 
ents' will. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows. 

Busing  Is  Michigan's  Biggest  Politicai. 

ISStTk 

{By   Jerry   M.   Flint) 

RosKvuxs.  Mich — "We  Just  came  back 
frotn  vacation  yesterday  They  didn't  say 
how  are  you  They  said.  'Did  you  hear?"  "  And 
when  Margaret  Hagen  and  b«r  husband.  Don, 
heard,  they  were  about  a«  angry  as  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  white  suburban- 
ites around  Detroit. 

What  they  heard  was  that  their  children 
were  to  be  taken  from  their  suburban  schools 
and  bused  Into  the  Inner  city  of  Detroit,  and 
that  black  children  from  Detroit  would  be 
streaming  to  the  suburb*. 

Tb&t  posslbty  has  made  busing  the  biggest 
political  Issue  In  Michigan.  Meetings  are  held 
nightly  In  suburbs.  School  boards  and  city 
oouncUs  are  pa^islng  resolutions.  Petitions  are 
being  sent  to  Washington,  and  local  politi- 
cians are  Jumping  to  make  sure  they  are  on 
the  right  side  of  the  school  bus. 

JUDOB   riNDS   sanfpATIOM 

In  fact,  no  such  busing  has  been  ordered. 
But  a  Federal   Judge,  Stephen  Roth,  raised 
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the  poealbUlty  Sept.  37  when  be  ruled  that 
the  Detroit  public  schools  were  segregated, 
said  he  doubted  the  problem  oould  be  solved 
without  a  ntetropllltan-area  school  district. 
and  ordered  the  state  board  of  education  to 
oome  up  with  a  plan  for  such  a  district  In 
130   days. 

To  the  parents  of  the  D«rt.roU  metropolitan 
area — Wayne,  Oakland  and  Macomb  Coun- 
tlee — that  means  busing. 

There  are  nearly  one  million  students  In 
the  public  schools  of  the  three  oounUes  and 
106,000  of  those  are  black,  according  to  last 
fall's  count  Most  of  the  black  students, 
84,000,  come  from  the  Detroit  schools. 

The  thought  of  busing  was  enough  to  make 
eight  women  at  their  monthly  pinochle  gaine 
In  Roeevllle  put  down  their  cards  and  talk 
foe  two  hours. 

"My  husband  said  It's  really  something  at 
the  shop.  '  said  Orace  Vert  "The  older  men 
are  reaUy  bitter." 

"They're  treating  the  children  like  a  bunch 
of  cattle."  said  Lorraine  Sklrke  "Why  can't 
they  put  it  up  to  a  general  public  vute.  like 
daylight  savings  time?" 

The  speotor  of  city-suburban  busing  raised 
all  the  old  fears  among  the  white  women 
that  their  children  would  be  sent  to  Inferior 
schools — the  Detroit  school  board  spends 
•675  a  child  per  year  while  the  suburbs  spend 
up  to  11.300 — that  there  would  be  beatings 
and  robberies,  and  no  more  after-school  ac- 
tlvltlea,  and  Intermarriage. 

The  panic  spreads  completely  around 
Detroit  from  the  old  rich  suburbs  to  the 
east — the  Oroase  Potntes — to  the  working 
claas  suburbs  of  Warren.  Roeevllle.  Bast 
Detroit,  Dearborn  and  Southgate:  the  white 
collar  suburbs  of  Oak  Park  and  Soutbfleld. 
and  the  rich  auto  executive  lands  of  Bir- 
mingham and  Bloomfleld  HUls. 

If  the  near  hysteria  was  predictable,  there 
are  a  few  reactions  that  were  not. 

One  effect:  The  Idea  of  a  black's  buying 
a  house  In  a  white  suburb  almost  sounds 
*  *  *  do  to  some  whites,  compared  to  the 
thought  of  btuing 

"It  would  be  different  If  a  colored  person 
moved  In  and  sent  their  children  to  our 
school."  said  Mrs.  Hilda  Miller,  one  of  the 
pinochle  players. 

"If  they  take  care  of  their  property."  added 
Mrs.  Jackie  Medici.  She  and  the  other  wom- 
en made  It  clear  they  did  not  necessarily 
want  bJu^k  neighbors,  but  they  said  they 
found  the  Idea  leas  unacceptable  than  they 
did  three  years  ago. 

A  SATMrrrNO  OISCOMrORT 

Another  effect  has  been  a  grim  satisfaction 
among  slacks  over  the  discomfort  of  white 
liberals  ;n  the  white  suburbs. 

"Seeing  that  the  white  liberals  don't  mean 
a  thing  to  lu"  brings  more  support  from 
younger,  more  militant  blacks,  said  Francis 
Kornegay.  director  of  the  Urban  League  In 
Detroit,  noting  socne  liberals'  oomplalnts 
about  the  poealbUlty  of  busing. 

The  political  outlook  has  also  been  af- 
fected Michigan  had  been  counted  as  a  safe 
state  for  the  Democratic  Preeldentlal  nomi- 
nee In  1973.  and  Senator  Robert  P.  Orlffln. 
a  Republican,  had  been  expected  to  have  a 
tough  fight  for  reelection.  Now.  Senator  Orlf- 
fln has  Introduced  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment against  busing.  His  most  likely  oppo- 
nent In  the  Senate  race.  Prank  Kelley.  the 
State  Attorney  General,  a  Democrat,  signed  a 
Statement  supporting  busing 

But  the  heart  of  the  Democratic  vote  is  In 
the  white  working-class  suburbs  where  bus- 
ing is  probably  the  biggest  issue  And.  as  the 
uproar  grew,  Mr  Kelley  announced  that 
when  he  signed  the  pro-busing  statement, 
he  had  not  meant  busing  between  city  and 
suburb.  He  also  predicted  that  no  such  bus- 
ing would  come  to  Michigan 

The  statement  Mr.  Kelly  had  signed  was 
also  ilgned  by  several  of  the  state's  leading 
Demoorwt*. 
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"Tm  afraid  they  [the  political  prognoaU- 
cators]  wUI  have  to  reasseaa  Michigan,"  wld 
Mrs.  Irene  McOabe.  who  put  together  a  large 
anUbuslng  group  In  Pontlac.  The  support  of 
the  leading  Democrats  for  busing  was  "po- 
litical suicide."  she  said. 

Democrats  facing  election  soon  have  not 
necesaarlly  supported  the  leaders'  position. 
Two  noted  liberal  Democrats,  repreeentatlves 
James  O.  O'Hara  and  John  D.  Dingell,  re- 
cently come  out  strongly  against  busing  for 
mtegraUon.  They  both  depend  on  suburban 
votes. 

Another  effect  has  been  a  spUt  between 
antlbusing  whites  In  Detroit  and  In  the  sub- 
urbs. Detroit  whltee  who  generally  oppose 
busing  want  the  cruen-buslng  to  the  suburbs. 
The  bulk  of  the  children  In  Detroit's  schools 
are  black  and  such  busing  would  mean  more 
whites  In  schools  In  the  city  to  keep  com- 
pany with  the  children  of  the  white  Detrott- 
ers. 

In  one  Integrated  neighborhood  in  the 
city,  a  white  called  to  his  white  neighbor, 
who  Is  selling  his  house  and  moving  to  the 
suburbs:  "Oerry,  Oerry.  Take  the  sign  down. 
They're  all  going  out  to  Birmingham." 

Blacks  probably  do  not  want  their  children 
bused  either,  "but  If  that's  what  It  takes 
I  to  get  a  good  education  J  I'd  have  her  bused 
from  here  to  Mississippi."  one  black  man  said 
of  his  daughter. 

WUUam  Penn.  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  said  that  "If  white  folks  are 
going  to  the  same  schools"  as  blacks,  then 
those  schools  will  be  Improved. 

irrrroKATioM  was  rosmzD 

The  Impact  of  Judge  Roth's  decision  U 
the  more  stunning  because  Detroit — and  this 
the  Judge  acknowledged — may  have  done 
more  to  foster  Integration  than  any  school 
district  In  the  North. 

The  Detroit  school  system  created  the  first 
Integrated  textbook.  It  created  Its  own  black 
history  program — years  ago.  It  put  mnch  of 
Its  new-school  money  Into  areas  that  had 
become  predominantly  black.  It  aggressively 
recruited  black  teachers  until  two-flfths  of 
the  teaching  force  Is  black,  and  It  built  up  a 
large  number  of  black  administrators  and 
school  principals  White  students  were  for- 
bidden to  transfer  from  scho<^  that  were 
turning  black. 

A    PATTXXM    OISCESNCO 

But  Judge  Both  said  that  practically  all 
society,  particularly  the  Federal  Oovero- 
ment.  had  conspired  to  create  a  segregated 
housing  pattern,  and  that  the  Detroit  school 
board  and  the  state  had  failed  to  act  effec- 
tively to  change  this  pattern. 

In  addition  he  could  find  Instances  In  the 
past  uf  boundary  Juggling  to  allow  whites  to 
avoid  schools  In  changing  neighborhoods,  and 
of  the  busing  of  black  chUdren  past  white 
schools  to  other  black  schools. 

And  while  the  Judge  has  not  yet  ordered 
busing  to  and  from  the  suburbs,  he  made  li 
seem  Inevitable. 

"My  daughter,  she's  a  teacher,  she  doesn't 
think  It's  such  a  bad  Idea,"  says  Mrs.  Medici 
of  the  pinochle  group  here.  She  and  her 
daughter  had  argued  the  point  "hot  and 
heavy."  she  said   "She  sees  things  different 

'If  she  had  kids  of  her  own.  she  wouldn't.  ' 
said    Mrs     MUler. 


OUN  CONTROL  ACT  OP   1968 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  8IKJBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Oun  Week,  a 
weekly  newspaper  serving  shooters  and 
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collectors,  has  published  in  its  October  22. 
1971.  issue  a  mature  assessment  of  the 
operations  of  the  Qun  Contrcd  Act  of 
1968  It  deservee  careful  reading,  par- 
ticularly by  those  who  wish  to  take  weap- 
0I1.S  away  from  the  law-abiding  as  well 
as  the  criminal  element:;.  I  submit  it  for 
repnntins  in  the  Rkcosc  : 

UWHAFPT    BiKTHSAT    rO«    OCA 

It  was  three  years  ago  this  month.  Oct  22 
to  be  exact,  that  the  Oun  Control  Act  of 
196y  was  signed  Into  law  by  President 
Lyndon  Juhiison  To  gun  owiicrs,  dealers, 
manufacturers  and  other  su'tsoclated  In  any 
way  with  flreanns.  It  seenvs  more  like  30 
years. 

During  the  signing  ceremony,  President 
Johnson  remarked-  "Today  we  begin  to  dis- 
arm the  criminal  and  the  careless  and  the 
insane.  All  of  our  people  who  are  deeply 
concerned  In  this  country  about  law  and 
order  should  hall  this  day  In  our  democracy, 
crime  control  Is  a  community  problem"  Ho 
went,  on  to  lament  the  fact  that  licensing  of 
owners  and  gun  registration  Lad  not  been 
accomplished  dnrtng  his  administration. 

From  our  vantage  point,  the  Gun  Control 
Act  has  not  msirked  any  kind  of  "beginning  " 
as  far  as  control  of  crtnie  Is  coQcemed.  but  it 
has  marked  the  "beginning  "  of  several  t  Ihcr 
things.  For  instance.  U  has  marked  a  "begin- 
ning" of: 

Increased  harasament  of  law-abiding  gun 
owners  and  licensed  dealers  by  the  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  ft  FlrearBJs  Division  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bcrvjce,  the  agency  responsible  lor 
enforcing  federal  gun  control  laws. 

A  contlntied  push  for  the  total  ehminatlon 
of  all  firearms  from  private  posseaslou. 

Dttrtng  the  emotloaal  atmosphere  of  1068. 
when  the  Oun  Cosatrol  Act  wim  belag  Ikam- 
inered  mto  shape  by  the  anU-guixxiers  fcl- 
lowlDg  the  aaaeaalnationa  of  Sen.  Robert  Ken- 
iiedy  and  Martin  Luther  King,  tboee  who 
sought  additional  gun  controls  detUed 
empl^atlcally  they  wanted  anything  more 
than  the  licensing  of  gun  owners  and  regis- 
tration Of  Indtvldtial  flrearms.  Bow  times 
have  changed  I 

Today,  the  anti-gunners  dont  mind  ad- 
mitting they  want  to  eveotaally  oonOscate 
fireerma.  but  they  stress  just  as  cmphatlcaDv 
as  they  did  in  1068  that  they  only  want  to 
control  handguns,  the  guns  that  are  involved 
In  a  majority  of  violent  crimes.  It  matters 
Utile  to  them  that  only  an  tnflnltealmal  num- 
ber of  total  haadgtina  ate  used  In  crime.  They 
disregard  the  fact  that  more  than  99  per  cent 
of  all  handguns  are  owned  by  law-abiding 
Ood-fearlng  people  who  are  just  as  much 
ar&lnst  the  criminal  use  of  flrearms  as  they 
are. 

Instead  of  plugging  away  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws,  or  passage  of  laws 
aimed  at  pnnlahlng  the  cnnUn&l  i»»t»»i««  of 
firearms,  rather  than  the  guita,  themselves, 
the  anU-gunners  carry  on  with  their  hack- 
neyed chant  that  we  most  have  lloenslng  and 
registration — and  eventually  confiscation  to 
reduce  crime.  Well,  then,  let's  take  a  look 
at  what  baa  happened  tinder  the  Oun  Con- 
trol Aci,  which  President  Johnaon  caDed  a 
"beginning." 

Flguree  revealed  recently  by  the  AFTD 
show  the  agency  baa  a  convlcttoe  rate  ot  86 
per  cent  of  those  charged  with  a  vlotation 
of  the  Oun  Oontrol  Act,  compared  to  S3  per 
cent  of  those  charged  with  rtoient  crtmes 
This  couM  be  good  news  tf  the  defendants 
In  the  caees  consisted  solely  of  bardeBed 
rrlmlnala  who  were  facing  ebargss  of  mla- 
u.sing  guns  tn  orlme  or  pi— SMSlnig'  gnns 
Illegally.  But  this  Is  not  the  tftuetSoa.  The 
Oun  Control  Act  has  created  a  new  daaa  of 
criminals,  the  unfortunates  who  Tlolated 
nothing  except  the  1968  Act.  All  too  often, 
the  harshest  punishment  Is  directed  at  gun 
owners  and  dealers  who  have  no  connection 
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wlUi  the  czimes  oX  vloiecioe  that  the  Act  was 
intended  to  control. 

In  the  flnt  2V4  years  of  enforcement,  543 
Amerloans  never  before  convicted  of  any 
crime  were  adjudged  guOty  of  rlolattng  the 
Oun  Control  Act  and  were  branded  as  felons 
Also  found  gunty  during  the  same  period 
were  1,104  defendants  who  did  have  previous 
criminal  records.  Another  258  were  acquitted 
while  3.500  others  were  arrested  and  are 
swatting  court  action 

There  are  those  on  the  anti-gun  side  who 
claim  that  the  Gun  Control  Act  is  Ineffective 
and  additional  laws  are  needed.  Their  tin- 
offldal  proposals  range  from  licenslng-regls- 
tratlon  to  total  conflscallon  of  all  guns.  Tet, 
enforcement  under  existing  law  Is  something 
less  than  desirable.  T^ke  for  Instance:  T7n- 
dercover  agents  posing  as  grun  buyers  to  en- 
tice gun  owners  to  sell  them  flrearms  Illegal- 
ly; homes  of  citizens  raided  by  armed  en- 
forcement parties  of  as  many  as  10  to  20  men. 
sometimes  with  drawn  guns;  suspects,  some 
later  acqallted  by  Juries,  dragged  off  to  Jail 
in  handcuffs  In  front  of  neighbors  and  rela- 
tives: valuable  flrearms  forfeited  as  a  conse- 
quence of  enforcement  raids,  despite  the 
owner's  subeequent  acquittal. 

Currently  the  big  rage  Is  to  ben  the  cheap 
handgun,  the  so-called  Saturday  Nlgbt 
Special,  which,  admittedly,  figures  tn  a  large 
percentage  of  armed  crime  But  there  are 
too  many  people,  Including  socoe  misguided 
sportsmen,  who  fall  to  grasp  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  dispute  over  Satm^lay  Wight 
Specials.  Unfortunately.  It  Is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  drying  up  a  source  of  weapons 
used  frequently  by  crlmlnais  Other  factors 
are  Involved. 

As  Gun  Week  has  said  repeatedly,  there  is 
i«3  Inherent  criminality  In  any  firearm . 
whether  It  M  a  Sfi  cheap  ie  or  a  (600  target 
pistol. 


GEN.     LEWIS      "CHESTY" 
US.M.C. 


PT7LLER, 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

or  siEW  Yoax 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1971 

Mr  TERRY.  Mr  Speaker,  Gen.  Lewis 
"Chesty"  Puller  died  last  week.  Those 
of  us  who  served  In  World  War  n  associ- 
ate him  with  men  like  General  Mac- 
Arthur  AAd  General  Patton.  General 
Puller  was  oiavioualy  a  man  bom  to  lead 
men  Into  battle  and  relished  hi<;  job.  One 
by  one  the  great  men  who  serred  the 
United  States  to  that  span  from  World 
War  1  till  the  present  are  dying  off.  In 
these  days  of  the  antihero  who  is  takmg 
or  will  take  their  place? 

When  President  Nlxoa  visits  Pelping 
next  year  aooiettme,  he  may  step  where 
"Cheety"  Puller  and  his  "Horse  Marines' ' 
rode  their  shaggy  Mongolian  ponies  out 
across  the  countryside  to  map  and  gather 
inlormaUon.  Signs  of  his  men  were  still 
visible  when  the  Americans  entered 
Pelping  in  1945,  but  they  may  already 
have  been  obliterated.  No  one  who  ever 
rode  those  short-legged  ponies  with  the 
"Horse  Marlnei"  has  ever  fcH^otten  It 

General  Puller  fought  In  every  cam- 
paign possible,  but  particularly  developed 
his  reputation  tn  the  Island  assaults  that 
characterized  the  fighting  in  the  Pacific 
theater  during  World  War  n.  Only  the 
dteeipUne  ci  the  xnarlneB  and  ttie  leader- 
ship ot  ofDecrs  like  "Ctaesty"  PoUer  oould 
hav«  brought  our  men  through  such 
battles  where  every  Japanese  soldier  had 
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to  be  indlN-ldually  blasted  out  of  his  cave 
or  dugout. 

m  my  view,  however,  one  of  his  finest 
hours  was  In  Korea  General  Puller  land- 
ed with  the  Marines  at  Inchon  ip  Sep- 
tember 1950  as  commanding  ofQcer  of 
the  1st  Marines.  This  campaign  de- 
moralized the  North  Koreans  and  after 
a  short  sharp  fighi  for  the  possession  of 
Seoul,  the  remnants  of  the  North  KcKrean 
Army  Sed  north.  The  Chineee  Commu- 
nists, meanwhile,  were  gathering  across 
the  Yalu  River  for  their  entrance  mto 
the  war.  General  Puller  went  with  1st 
Marine  IM^isIon  which  drove  to  the 
Cbo&in  R,eservoir  in  North  Korea  from 
Uie  port  of  Hungnanv  only  to  be  as- 
saulted by  vastly  superior  Chinese  Com- 
munist forces 

The  Chinese  were  hoping  to  cut  off 
the  American  force  and  decimate  it,  but 
Uie  Marines  retreated  step  by  step  to  the 
coast  taking  all  their  dead,  wounded,  and 
equipment  vrith  them.  General  Puller  is 
said  to  have  vowed  at  the  time  that  in 
future  years  he  would  hold  the  regi- 
ment's annual  reunicms  ia  a  phone  booth 
before  he  would  permit  a  single  dead  or 
wounded  Marine   to   be  ahajvioned 

It  is  my  hope  that  General  "Cbestj- ' 
Puller  will  remain  an  example  to  the 
cadets  at  the  Virginia  KOlltary  Institute 
and  to  our  young  people  as  a  whole.  For 
in  spite  of  Vietnam  and  our  Nation's 
great  longing  for  peace,  it  is  a  very  un- 
certam  world  and  we  may.  God  forbid, 
need  more  "Chesty"  Pullers  to  delend 
our  freedom. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  'KM  DOWN  ON  THE 
TARJsl 


HON.  RILL  ALEXANDER 

or    ASXAIvaAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TTVES 

Tuesday,  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  AI.KXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  scientist  and  comm  i  m  IrAtions 
industry  executive  sent  tremors  through 
business  circles  by  tumix^  doaTi  an  im- 
pressive title  and  a  five-figure  salary  in 
favor  of  retirement.  Retirement  from  the 
bustnesB  life  he  now  leads  that  ia.  He 
Intends  to  remain  active  In  a  new  ven- 
ture. His  gotil  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  profit  world  and  the  non-profit  world 
to  get  together  and  pool  their  knowledge 
and  resources  to  more  effectively  work 
at  linpro\'lnc  the  society  in  which  we 
live. 

The  sensitive  and  farsighted  man  to 
whom  I  refer  is  I>r.  Peter  C.  Ooktmark 
who  will  retire  in  December  from  Ms  post 
as  president  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Systaax  Laboratories.  It  is  rare  to  find  a 
man  like  this  in  Industry  who  recogniaes 
the  need  for  approaching  a»  a  Pfttlonal 
problem  the  revitalizatkm  of  anall  towns 
and  oonununltles  tn  spmxweij  populated 
areas.  Dr.  Qoldmarlr  has  r«eo«niaed  that 
need. 

He  discussed  his  \aews  in  a  recent  In- 
terview with  Fort>e6  magazine.  I  recom- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
ooUea«iieaL 

TtM  magasine  arUclres  foUows: 
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(From  the  Fort>«s  m*gazlne,  Sept.  16,  1071 1 
Am  I  SwK  It — How  To  Kntr   Im   Dowm   om 

TKX  FaBK 

lt'$  not  often  a  man  walks  axcay  from 
fHOjaOO.  Whp  did  yoM? 

aoLDM.Ax..  B«c»use  there  are  things  I 
feel  I  bAve  to  do  that  I  can  do  more  easily 
on  the  outside  than  at  CBS  I  belleTC  that 
commuQlcatlona  teehaolo^  can  soire  m*ny 
of  the  problems  facing  the  nation.  I  don't 
mean  new  conununlcatlons  technology.  I 
mean  the  existing  technology.  We  don't  need 
new  Inventions.  We've  been  putting  an  awful 
lot  Into  Inventing  but  not  enough  Into  ap- 
plying what  we've  Invented.  Our  need  Is  now 
to  take  our  existing  technology  and  put  it 
to  work,  to  create  new  systems  with  our  ex- 
isting technology  that  will  help  shape  the 
future  of  the  nation. 

T^e  profit  world  can't  do  this  because  the 
profit  world  can't  set  forth  national  goals. 
This  Is  a  job  for  the  nonprofit  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  profit  world  can  help  to 
achtere  the  national  goals  Now  that  I'm 
leaving  CBS.  I  hope  to  create  an  lnstltut« 
where  the  profit  world  and  the  nonprofit 
world  can  meet  and  work  together. 

What  kind  of  problerru  do  ifou  b«liet'f 
communioationa  technology  can  help  to 
solve  if  put  to  work? 

OoLOKAjiK.  At  the  present  time.  90%  of 
the  people  in  this  country  live  on  10%  of  the 
land.  People  have  been  moving  Into  a  few 
great  metropolitan  areas.  You  know  the 
problems  this  baa  created:  crime,  narcotics 
addiction,  pollution,  traOlc.  educational 
problems,  social  problems  Small  towns  have 
the  same  problems,  of  course,  but  they  have 
them  on  a  manageable  scale.  In  the  cities. 
the  proMema  have  become  too  big  to  man- 
age. 

By  aooo.  the  US  will  have  100  million 
people  more.  If  present  trends  continue  and 
they  all  crowd  Into  urban  areas,  we're  going 
to  hare  a  crisis.  The  problems  we  already 
caA't  ma  nag*  will  destroy  us. 

We  must  cra*t«  conditions  that  wUl  make 
H  possible  for  this  growth  to  take  place  In 
the  rural  areas.  In  small  towns.  It's  not  a 
question  of  moving  people  from  the  cities 
Into  small  towns.  Tou  can't  do  that.  It's  a 
question  of  giving  people  a  choice,  which 
they  do  not  now  have,  of  living  in  a  small 
town  or  a  big  dty.  I  believe  cooxmunlcatlons 
technology  can  give  people  such  a  choice. 

/»  the  word*  of  the  World  War  I  tong, 
"How  r«  Oonna  Keep  'Mm  Dovn  on  the 
FarmT" 

OoLDMAKK.  Why  do  p«ople  miove  from  rural 
areas  into  Mkt  eltlee?  rirvt  of  all,  for  yoba. 
Then,  and  this  is  very  Important,  eduea- 
tlonal  facilities:  universities.  AimI  for  *x- 
cltenMot:  theaters,  cultural  centers,  ^Kirts 
arenas. 

Wltli  our  pressnt  communications  facili- 
ties, we  can  provide  all  these  things  in  tbs 
small  towns.  We  can  keep  them  physically 
small:  if  we  keep  them  physically  small,  we 
can  keep  their  problems  small  At  the  same 
tlQM,  we  can  give  them  all  the  things  a  big 
city  has. 

Th*  tUf  eitiet  became  big  for  obseriHible 
reaaoiu.  oomi,  iron  mnd  other  natural  re- 
aourcei:  harbor*,  riven,  the  Great  Laket 

OoLOMSBJt.  That  Is  true,  but  present 
growth  in  employment  In  this  oountry  Is  not 
In  manufacturli^  but  In  the  servioe  Indus- 
tries By  the  ysar  3000,  when  we  have  a  popu- 
lation of  SOO  mlllloo,  two-thirds  ot  the  people 
employed  In  this  oountry  wlU  be  nuployed  In 
the  aarviee  Industries.  The  servioe  liulusUles 
have  been  expanding  even  faster  than  the 
populatloo. 

Now  there's  no  reason,  given  modern  means 
of  oonuBunlcatlon,  why  they  have  to  expand 
where  they  are  now  tret's  say  you  have  aa 
liisursnce  oompaay  based  In  Hartford  wtal^i 
prujecu  th*t  tt  will  •ventiMUy  bav«  to  blrs 
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an  extra  thousand  workers.  With  two-way 
television,  broad -band  cable  or  microwave 
and  with  facsimile,  there's  no  longer  any 
reason  why  it  has  to  build  oAoe  apmot  tor 
them  In  Hartford.  It  could  set  up  oflloes  In 
five  different  small  towns  In  a  radius  of  sev- 
eral hundred  miles,  each  one  housing  300 
workers.  Two-way  television  and  facsimile 
would  enable  Instant  communications,  more 
rapid  communications  even  than  you  now 
have  in  a  skyscraper  office  building. 

There's  no  longer  any  reason  why  a  service 
company  like  an  Insurance  company  has  to 
concentrate  all  Its  employees  lu  a  single 
skyscraper. 

For  that  matter,  there's  no  longer  any  rea- 
son why  all  state  government  offices  should 
be  concentrated  In  the  state  capitals.  With 
modem  communications,  stale  governments 
could  easily  be  dispersed. 

What  about  the  other  factors  that  make 
youngtteri  leave  the  small  towns  for  the 
citieaT 

OouiiiAXJt  EUlucatlon''  We  could  ealabllsh 
minlcoUeges,  smsJl  colleges  with  small  staffs 
Such  a  mlnicoUege  could  be  linked  by  two- 
way  television  with  a  great  university  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  Studenu  at  the  mlni- 
coUege would  be  able  to  participate  In  ail  the 
important  things  taking  place  at  the  great 
university:  lectures,  seminars.  They  wouldn't 
Just  sit  and  look  and  listen.  With  two-way 
television,  they  could  partlcl{>ate,  ask  ques- 
tions, enter  Into  discussions. 

fintartainment?  Through  the  use  of  satel- 
lltea  and  cables,  we  can  bring  anything  excit- 
ing happening  anywhere  in  the  country  to 
every  corner  of  the  country:  sports  events, 
concerts,  anything. 

We  can  do  something  about  the  medical 
problems  of  the  country,  too.  In  many  de- 
pleted areas.  It's  Impossible  to  keep  doctors. 
In  such  areas,  we  could  establish  telemedi- 
clne.  With  two-way  TV,  we  can  have  remote- 
distance  diagnoais. 

HotD  do  you  go  about  eatabHshlng  the  new 
systems  you  are  talking  about? 

Ck>u>i(AXK.  I  was  a  member  of  a  committee 
on  telacommunlcatlons  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Engineering  which  studied  this 
question  We  published  a  report  discussing 
how  It  could  be  done  The  big  problem  now 
la  to  convince  business  that  It's  economically 
feasible  to  expand  Into  rural  areas  Unless 
you  can  prove  to  the  service  Industries  that 
It's  not  necessary  to  concentrate  company 
headquarters  In  90-story  buildings,  you  can't 
get  anywhere. 

We  now  have  a  pilot  project  In  Windham 
In  the  northeast  part  of  Connecticut  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  at  the  idea.  We're 
linking  Windham  to  Hartford  by  two-way 
microwave  television. 

What  would  be  the  technological  problems 
of  such  a  project* 

Oou>iC4aK.  As  I  said,  they  do  not  involve 
the  necessity  for  new  technological  develop- 
ments but  of  devising  the  systems  and  getting 
them  set  up.  CATV  companies  are  now  lay- 
ing cables  with  30  or  more  channels.  We  can 
Just  as  easily  lay  cables  with  40  channels. 
We  could  lay  them  along  the  state  and  fed- 
eral highway  systems,  dig  a  moderate  trench 
beside  the  highways  and  lay  them  there. 

I've  dlsctuaed  this  wltb  the  Oonnsettcut 
State  Highway  Commission.  They're  en- 
thusiastic. Why  not?  It  will  put  them  In  the 
communications  business. 

We  know  that  setting  up  these  communica- 
tions systems  is  technologically  feasible.  We 
believe  that  In  Windham  ws  can  prove  It's 
economically  feasible. 

I'm  not  saying  that  communications  tech- 
nology can  solve  all  our  urban  problems. 
I'm  just  saying  that  It  can  arrest  the  present 
concentration  of  tbs  nation's  population 
Into  a  few  areas,  creating  problems  of  such 
magnitude  they  cannot  be  dealt  with.  Com- 
munications technology  can  give  people  a 
choice  of  where  to  live. 
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HotB  would  these  two-way  cable  and  micro- 
wave systems  you  hope  to  ostmtMah  affact 
comm-ercial  television?  By  establithing  eabte 
systems  with  40  channels,  wouln't  you  com- 
pletely disrupt  commercial  television,  creat- 
ing unlimited  competition  for  the  three  TV 
networks? 

OoLDMASK  'l  don't  believe  the  new  systems 
will  supplant  the  networks  The  networks  will 
continue  pretty  much  as  they  are  because 
they  provide  a  service  people  want  and  busi- 
ness Is  willing  to  pay  money  for.  They  are 
economically  viable  and  they  will  continue 
to  be. 

The  new  8>'stems  will  provide  new  services 
for  buslnesfi,  education,  government  They 
won't  supplant  existing  television,  but  mere- 
ly   fit    Into    the    present    structure. 

I  don't  know  of  any  development  in  com- 
munications that  replaced  the  existing  sys- 
tem  Movies  didn't  replace  bcxika  Radio  didn't 
replace  the  phonograph  Television  didn't  re- 
place radio  People  have  a  growing  appetite 
for  ideas  Communications  may  evolve  Into 
new  forms,  but  whst  we  already  have  won't 
stop 


HERR     KISSINGER,— THE    MEMOIRS 
OP  A  MAN  OF  PLEASURE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  Henry  A. 
Khssinger.  the  No.  1  adviser  and  chief 
confidant  to  the  President,  plays  a  vital 
role  In  the  decisionmaking  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  course  we  are  pursuing.  I 
thought  that  our  colleagues  would  find 
of  Interest  a  recent  report  on  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  which,  along  with  recent  news- 
paper articles  on  the  social  activities  of 
a  Presidential  adviser,  reveals  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  man  and  his  vul- 
nerabilities. 

I  insert  the  October  1  Issue  of  the 
Herald  of  Freedom  edited  by  Prank  A 
Capell.  and  related  news  account  in  the 
Ricord: 

HxNBT  A.  KissiNcxa— RxvisnxD 

Well-informed  Washington  sources,  in- 
cluding sonie  memben  of  Congress,  con- 
sider Presidential  Adviser  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer to  be  the  second  most  Important  in- 
dividual In  the  U.S.  Government  and  have 
referred  to  It  as  the  Klsslnger-Nlxon  Ad- 
ministration. 

Henry  Alfred  Kissinger,  bom  at  Fuerth. 
Oermany.  Uay  n.  1»M.  has  come  a  long  way 
fast  since  bis  immigration  to  this  country  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  The  West  German  mag- 
azine Der  Spiegel  carried  an  article  en- 
titled "ThU  German  In  the  White  House"  in 
which  It  U  stated  that  Kissinger's  birth  is 
recorded  In  the  town  hall  at  Fuerth  as  Alfred 
Heinz  Kissinger,  eon  of  Paula  Kissinger  (oee 
Stern)  and  Louis  Kissinger,  address  vras 
Mathllden  Siraase  23,  Fuerth  (which  U  In 
middle  Franconla)  At  the  time  of  Kissinger's 
appointment  by  President  Nixon,  French 
newspapers  reported  that  his  father  had 
been  a  rabtM  in  Germany.  Der  Spiegel  states 
tiiat  L<ouls  Kissinger  was  principal  of  a 
state  school  for  girls  of  the  up];>er  class  The 
Kissingers  came  to  the  U.S  In  1938  as  Jewish 
refugees  from  the  NaaU,  Kissinger's  tather, 
although  over  80  yeari  old,  now  lives  in 
Washington  HslghU,  N.T  And  aaM  been  work- 
ing as  a  bookkeeper.  His  mother  has  helped 
support  the  family  by  working  incognito  in 
Jewub  households  for  bar  mltsvahs  and 
parties. 
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Kissinger  was  IS  years  old  when  his  fam- 
ily came  to  the  VB.  Atter  graduating  from 
Oeorge  Washington  High  School  in  >Can- 
hattan,  he  obtained  an  AB  from  Harvard  in 
I960,  an  KIA  In  1969  and  Ph.  D.  In  19M.  On 
February  6,  1949,  he  married  Ann  Fleischer 
and  they  had  two  children.  The  marriage 
ended  In  a  divorce  In  1904.  Noel  E.  Parmen- 
tel,  Jr  ,  writing  In  the  'Village  Voice,  March 
18,  1971,  stated:  "When  he  (Kissinger)  was 
married  to  Ann,  who  wag  a  genuine  human 
being,  he  couldnt  stand  It  After  she  liter- 
ally slaved  to  send  him  through  graduate 
school  he  almost  turned  her  Into  a  eomble 
with  all  that  screaming  &nd  shouting.  Just 
like  the  Gestapo.  He  was  ashamed  of  her 
New  York  accent  and  always  told  her  how 
she  embarrassed  him  In  front  of  important 
people.'  It  got  so  bad  she  was  scared  to  even 
open  her  mouth.  That  house  ic  Belmont  was 
Uke  'Oasllgbt.' "  Little  wonder  his  wife 
divorced  him. 

Kissinger  became  a  U.S.  eltieen  in  1943 
through  service  In  the  U.8.  Army.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  German  had  been  Kissin- 
ger's native  tongue,  he  became  an  Interro- 
gator In  counter-intelligence.  Later,  al- 
though only  a  sergeant,  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  administering  a  German  town.  By  194S. 
because  of  bis  capabilities  or  connections, 
be  was  made  a  civilian  employee  at  a  sal- 
ary of  »1 0,000  a  year.  While  working  for 
bis  Master's  Degree  at  Harvard,  Kissinger 
was  made  executive  director  of  the  Harvard 
International  Seminar,  a  CIA-financed  cen- 
ter which  sponsors  student  exchange  pro- 
grams. By  the  time  he  received  his  Doctor- 
ate Degree  in  1954,  he  was  already  serving 
as  a  consultant  to  a  number  of  government 
sKenclea  and  teaching  at  Harvard.  In  1966 
Kissinger  was  appointed  director  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy  Studies  for 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  also 
became  a  member  of  that  organisation.  The 
following  year  he  became  director  of  spjecial 
study  projects  for  the  RockefeUer  Brothers 
Fund.  Inc.  (having  been  appointed  by  Nel- 
son Rockefeller)  and  served  in  that  position 
for  two  years.  Thereafter  he  continued 
teaching  at  Harvard  but  took  time  out  dur- 
ing the  1901-63  period  to  be  a  consultant 
for  the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
C  S  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy. He  also  served  Intermittently  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  State  Departntent  and  worked 
closely  with  Walt  W.  Roetow  in  Washington. 
One  of  Kissinger's  students  at  the  CIA- 
financed  Harvard  International  Seminar 
wa.<!  Uzl  Narklas  who  was  a  senior  officer  in 
the  Israeli  Army  at  the  time  and  who  vis- 
ited Kissinger  at  the  White  House  In  19«0. 
Narklss  was  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Israeli  troops  that  took  JerussJem  in  1967. 
Acoording  to  Life  magastne  (September  S, 
1909),  Narklss  advised  Kissinger  that  Israel 
wUl  hold  the  Arab  territories  as  l<»ig  as  it 
likes. 

Confidential  sources  reported  that  Kissin- 
ger was  oonsidersd  a  security  risk  but  ob- 
t^ned  his  security  clearance  through  Pres- 
inkkt  Nixon.  Kissinger  actually  reoalved  his 
appolntmsnt  as  Presidential  Adviser  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  key 
people  In  the  CFJl.  Professor  Henry  Pao- 
lucol.  of  St.  John's  University,  wrote  a  study 
about  Kissinger  which  appearisd  In  the  Con- 
KTeaaional  Record  of  August  4.  1971,  a  por- 
tion of  which  states:  "Henry  Kissinger,  too. 
expressed  aa  recently  aa  19AS  the  oonvlotlon 
that  the  time  was  at  band  for  a  surrendar 
of  nationhood  because  'institutions  based  on 
present  concepts  of  national  sovereignty  are 
uot  enough.'  The  ultimate  goal  of  a  supra- 
naUonalist  world  oommunlty,  be  wrote,  'will 
not  come  quickly;  many  intermediate  stages 
must  be  traversed  before  it  can  be  rearhnrt 
It  Is  not  too  early,  however,  to  prepare  our> 
selves  for  this  step  beyond  the  natloa- 
state,'  ■ 
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After  Klssliiger's  appointment,  be  increased 
the  staff  of  his  Bsslstants,  consultants,  and 
adviaers  until  today  he  has  110  people  work- 
ing directly  for  him,  Including  a  number  of 
Individuals  with  dubious  backgrounds.  One 
of  them  Is  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  who  is  very 
close  to  Kissinger  and  was  formerly  Chief 
of  Soviet  and  Eastern  Kurope  matters  in  the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research.  During  the  Eisenhower  Admin- 
istration Sonnenfeldt  had  been  the  subject 
of  an  Intensive  FBI  investigation  regarding 
the  giving  of  secret  Information  to  agents  of 
a  foreign  power.  Although  It  was  reported 
that  the  FBI  had  an  Iron-clad  case.  William 
P.  Rogers,  who  was  the  Attorney  General, 
refused  to  prosecute  Sonnenfeldt  on  the 
grounds  that  the  State  Department  felt  It 
would  not  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  have  the  information  become 
public  knowledge.  Sonnenfeldt.  acting  as 
Kissinger's  top  assistant,  accompanied  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  his  trip  to  Communist 
Rumania. 

Kissinger  arranged  contracts  with  the 
Rand  Corp.  in  California  without  knowledge 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary 
of  State.  One  contract  had  to  do  with  what 
the  Soviet  reaction  would  be  to  U.8.  atomic 
attack  on  Egypt.  Another  study  was  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  report  on  the  "feasl- 
blUty"  of  restoring  political,  economic,  and 
ctiltural  relations  with  Castro's  Cuba. 
Kissinger  encouraged  persons  working  on 
Nelson  Rockefeller's  Latin-American  Report 
In  1909  to  press  the  view  that  U.S.  should 
offer  Cuba  normal  relations  and  trade 
Kissinger  also  had  a  major  role  In  getting  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  to  call  for  the 
VS.  to  drop  Its  quarantine  of  Cuba  and 
re-eetabllah  diplomatic  relations.  Another 
study  ordered  by  Kissinger  was  bow  the  antl- 
Oommunlst  government  of  Brazil  might  be 
overthrown. 

Kissinger  has  his  own  direct  connections 
with  the  Oonununlst  govenmnent  of  North 
Vietnam.  Paul  Scott  reported  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1969: 

"Although  It  has  been  one  of  the  best  kept 
secrets  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Kissinger  has 
been  deeply  Involved  in  secret  talks  with  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

"Two  mysterious  Frenchmen  have  been 
Kissinger's  go  between  with  Hanoi.  They  are 
Raymond  Aubrac  and  Professor  Herbert 
Maroovlch,  friends  of  Wilfred  Burchett,  the 
Australian  correspondent  whom  the  Kremlin 
and  Peking  usee  frequently  for  high-level 
intelligence  and  diplomatic  operations." 
(BuTCbett  la  a  known  KGB  Agent) 

Aubrac  has  been  director  of  the  VJi.  Food 
and  Agriculture  Oiganisation,  was  a  doae 
personal  friend  of  Ho  Chi  Uinh,  and  on  his 
U.N.  Job  round  it  easy  to  travel  to  Com- 
munist oountnes  from  wtiich  most  Ameri- 
cans are  barred.  Aubrac  had  been  introduced 
to  KiaBlng«r,  thsn  a  Harvard  pntmaor,  In 
1B67  by  llartsovlch.  a  profaasor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Parts.  Kissinger  and  Ifaroovich  bad 
met  earlier  at  ooe  of  the  Pugwssh  meetings 
organised  by  pro-Soviet  millionaire  Cyrus 
Eaton. 

It  was  on  Kissinger's  reoommendatlcuii  that 
President  Johnson  made  an  offer  to  Hanoi 
to  stop  the  bombing  or  North  Vietnam  U 
HaQO<  would  give  iMsuraAoes  that  It  would 
not  taks  advantHie  ot  the  halt.  Klsstafsr^ 
channels  reported  that  Hanoi  would  oo- 
operate  but  they  aever  did  aiad  American 
intelllgenoe  omoete  reported  that  Hanoi  used 
the  lull  to  rebuild  lu  stock  piles  of  arms 
and  military  supplies  at  advance  bases  in 
Cambodia,  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  .  .  . 
which  reeul«sd  In  ttks  deaths  ot  thousands 
of  Americana 

President  NlxoD  endeavored  to  have  Kis- 
slugar  nsfouats  the  U.8.  ouS  of  Vietnam  bua, 
aa  It  turned  out.  Klaslngsv  eonvinoed  Presl- 
dsnt  Ntxon  that  the  only  way  out  was  for 
him  to  unilateraUy  withdraw  U.8.  troops. 

After    the    FBI    had    arrested    on    oon- 
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splracy  charges  a  group  aflUiated  with  the 
East  Coast  Conspiracy  to  Save  Lives  (the 
Berrlgan  Case),  Kissinger  actually  enter- 
tained m  the  White  House  three  of  the  co- 
conspirators arrested  in  the  plot  to  kidnap 
him. 

In  1971,  prior  to  the  Oommunlst-lnsplred- 
and-dlrected  demonstrations  for  May  Day 
Kissinger  entertained  some  of  the  key  leaders 
In  the  organization  that  cootrcAled  the  dem- 
onstrations which  were  aimed  at  shutting 
down  Washlntgon,  D.C.  and  which  resulted 
in  thousands  of  arrests 

A  former  employee  of  Kissinger  told  Noel  E 
Parmentel.  Jr  :  "He's  (Kissinger)  got  us  ail 
buffaloed  He  can  (and  will!  lift  your  se- 
curity, get  you  a  foundation  black  ball,  bong 
you  at  the  colleges,  put  you  In  Coventry  He's 
go4  spies  In  every  department.  He's  runnlni; 
the  Ministry  of  Fear.  All  his  phones  are 
tapped  and  he  keeps  long  dosslerB." 

According  to  numerous  newspaper  &nd 
magazine  articles.  Kissinger  had  developed 
the  reputation  of  bemg  a  ladles'  man  and 
has  been  dating  a  numbei  of  wotnen.  m- 
cluding  Women's  Lib  leader  CHorla  Steinem. 
who  Is  national  sponsor  of  the  Coomiittee  to 
Defend  the  Black  Panthers.  After  graduating 
from  ooUege.  Gloria  Steinem  worked  for  the 
Natlorkal  Student  Association,  which  was 
CIA-flnanoed  and  winch  paid  for  American 
students  to  attend  Communist  youth  fesu- 
vals  in  Europe.  Acoording  to  Newsweek  ol 
August  16,  1971,  Gloria  Steinem  has  had  a 
cloee  relationship  also  with  Negro  track  star 
Rafer  Johnson,  movie  director  Mike  Nichols. 
and  they  reported  Cesar  Chavez  Is  proud  la 
call  her  his  friend. 

The  West  German  magazine  Quick  created 
a  sensation  with  the  publications  of  secret 
telegrams  of  Rolf  Pauls,  West  German  Axn- 
baoaador  in  Washington,  to  his  home  office 
which  disclosed  very  unusual  behind -thc- 
scenee  political  conversations  between  West 
German  State  Secretary  Bgon  Bahr  and  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  NaUonal  Security 
Affairs.  Henry  Kissinger.  Informed  sources 
state  that  Henry  Kissinger  has  been  pro- 
moting the  West  German  concessions  to  Mos- 
cow and  Communist  Bast  Germany.  In  fact, 
a  Wastungton  source  advised  that  when 
Henry  Kissinger  made  his  trip  to  Peking 
China,  he  actually  traveled  on  a  West  Ger- 
man passport. 

One  of  Kissinger's  speciai  assistants  who 
aooompanied  him  on  the  trip  to  Red  China 
IS  Richard  Smyser,  described  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  as  Kissinger's  'Vietnam  expert 
and  former  member  of  the  Paris  peace  talks 
delegation.  On  January  3,  1971  Congressman 
John  R.  Rarick  told  his  ooUeaguce:  "Mr 
Speaker,  it  appears  that  the  District  of  CTo- 
lumhla  social  event  of  the  year  was  a  trouser- 
less  orgy  and  was  held  by  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  special  assistant 
to  President  Nixon  for  national  security  af- 
fairs." A  large  number  of  Klaainger^  national 
security  affairs  staff,  other  White  House  staf- 
fers and  some  employees  from  Capitol  HiU 
and  other  tkranobes  of  government  attended 
the  "trouaerleas  orgy,"  during  which  under- 
wear made  from  an  Amerloan  flag  was  re- 
vealed. CongresBman.£arlck  remarked  that  it 
is  little  wonder  our  young  people  over  the 
oountry  "hav«  heonnvs  dtsll]nsk>TM>f1  with  this 
ao-caUed  estafaUshmeni,  when  such  total  dis- 
rsgard  for  dsoeney  and  morality  Is  flaunted 
by  people  who  are  itiated  to  as  repressnta- 
tlve  of  our  Oovemmant.  If  other  members 
of  the  Paris  peace  talks  delegation  are  of  the 
sanas  character  aa  exhibitionist  Richard 
Smyser,  'ws  oan  now  begin  to  understand  why 
e>ven  the  Vletcong  cannot  oomxnunioate  with 


The  withdrawal  of  Amertean  troops  from 
Vietnam  wltbout  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  is  kxkked  upon  in  this  ooun- 
try, as  wsU  aa  abroad,  as  surrender  to  the 
enemy.  However,  the  unilateral  withdrawal  of 
Amerloan  troops  from  South  Vietnam  Is  the 
fulfillment  of  Dr.  Klssuxger**  plan.  In  the 
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J*nuaxy  1B60  i«eu«  at  Foreign  Affairs.  Lba 
quATtary  pubUoBUon  ot  tbe  Council  on  ror- 
•ign  AalaXloa*.  aa  M-Ucl*  by  Dr.  Haory  Kls- 
•lufer  stwtM  hU  Xon»Bl*  for  •adlag  Um  m*x 
in  Vietnam  which  calls  for  a  setlefl  of  st^pa 
u>  brine  about  a  pbaiad  wUbidrawal  of  VJB. 
Uroopa  bom  aoutb  VlaU^am  and  foe  a  poUU- 
cal  Mttiasaaot.  X>r.  glaalngw  4UI  net  rula  out 
a  ooaliOon  govarnmant  nrltb  Cooununlak 
partidpaUoii. 

Wh«n  Vba  U-Sl  Ifercta  foa  Victory  in  Vket^ 
nam  was  held  last  fall.  U  waa  ezpactMl  tbat 
South  Vl«tn*m'»  Vtoe-prMHent.  Ncuy«o  Cao 
Ky.  woald  attat^  and  apcnk  at  tbe  rally  wblcb 
caUed  for  a  mun*ry  victory  la  South  Vtat- 
nam.  Tba  Maw  York  TlMaa  ot  Beptamber  36. 
I»70  Dotad  ttaat  Hanry  A.  fftaatngar.  Preaklant 
Ntxonl  ndvlaer  on  foremen  poUey.  bad  aehad- 
ulad  •  iiwnl  1  ng  In  Parts  with  Vkee  Praatdant 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  to  try  to  "parauade  hhn  not 
to  attend  tba  March  for  Victory  mliy  here 
next  wak."  Tke  Whlta  Houae  oonfimkad  that 
Mr.  Kltaetogar  waa  Oytne  to  Paris  and  would 
maet  wttk  Mr.  Ky.  with  the  end  raault.  ol 
ooarm  tbat  Ky  waa  piuwirwd  Into  not  ap- 
pe«rtii«  at  tbe  patrlatte  mUy. 

AnoCfaar  of  Banry  Kiartngar'a  aoeret  actlTl- 
tiae  waa  to  ototaln  a  •lOO  mUUon  cut-back 

In  tha  DaTenaa  Dapail ifm  budget  for  intal- 

ltganoa-8atl>ar«R«  opanttona.  Veteran  intaiU- 
g«nee  oflfclala  ytawad  this  as  a  move  by  Kls- 
alTiger  to  ttgbten  bla  White  Booae  contzol 
over  all  tntaDlgence  oparatLona.  Since  intel- 
llgenee  aBtlmatas  are  uaad  as  a  key  factor 
in  the  formation  of  American  forelf^i  policy. 
a  tlgfaUr  control  at  national  IntelUceBca 
operations  would  greatly  Incraaae  KlalnKVa 
already  tr«mendoas  Influence  tu  the  making 
of  forelffn  policy. 

m  19TB  when  the  Soviet  Knibaaev  brtd  a 
pTmd  scale  celebration  o*  Irwin's  birthday, 
Henry  Ktaetnjw  was  dealgnated  aa  the  Kl«m 
AdmlntetTBtlon*!  repreaentatlve  for  the  Lenin 
birthday  celebratton.  thia  deslifnatlon  re- 
port«<ny  being  Klaalnger^  own  idea. 

Through  the  nnu8T»l  me<Jla  of  the  society 
section  of  the  Waehlngton  POBt  of  Febru- 
ary 20.  1971.  In  a  column  written  by  Dorothy 
McCardle.  w«  learn  that  It  waa  Henry  Kis- 
singer who  worked  on  President  Nliom's  State 
of  the  World  measaKe  So  powerful  has  Henry 
Kissinger  become  at  the  White  House  that 
even  the  liberal  editor  of  the  Harvard  Crim- 
son. David  Landau,  writing  for  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  of  JtUy  11.  1971  obaerved  -Kis- 
singer has  osed  Ms  position  In  government 
as  a  protective  cloak  to  conceal  his  larger  am- 
bitions and  purposes  Far  frrrm  being  de- 
tached, objective  arbiter  of  presidential  de- 
cisionmaking, he  has  become  s  crucial  molder 
and  supporter  of  Mr.  mien's  foreign  pollery 
Instead  of  merely  holding  the  bureaucracy  at 
comfortable  arm's  length,  he  has  entangled 
It  In  a  web  of  useless  projects  and  studies, 
cleverly  shifting  an  lmp<jTtant  locvm  of  ad- 
visory power  from  the  Cabinet  departments 
to  his  own  ofllce  "  Mr  Landau  also  noted  that. 
as  a  confidential  adviser  to  the  President. 
Kissinger  has  succeaefnlly  claimed  e»ec\rtlve 
privilege  when  asked  to  testify  on  the  record 
In    congressional    hearings 

Informed  sourcee  state  that  Henry  A 
KLiBlnger  Is  not  only  a  protege  of  Neleon  A 
Bockeforier,  but  has  been  an  adviser  to  him 
for  over  IS  years  The  ortgtnal  r^latlortahtp 
ifoee  back  to  Klaalngera  stndent  day*  at 
Harvard  when  he  lecetved  s  Rockfeller  Fund 
FellOT»«ilp  for  poliacal  theory  Klaslnger  at- 
tended both  the  1964  and  IMS  RepMbilcan 
Convntlons  aa  a  Rockefeller  aide  and  la 
credned  with  having  pnshed  the  Republican 
platform  towards  a  more  Aoviati  poatt»oo  on 
Vietnam.  Kissinger  was  also  asaociated  wtth 
the  Rockefellers  in  the  special  studies  proj- 
ect In  19M-67  and  then  from  ItM-W  when 
he  waa  reaearch  secretary  lor  a  Ooandl  <m 
Foreign  BcSatlona  apeelal  diaeuaaton  grtxup. 
a^aln  on  Bockefatler'a  leeoaimenaatKWM. 

Henry  KiMttofft'a  pcagr«<n  for  trade,  enl- 
turaJ  and  diplomatic  relations  with  Ootninu- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hist  China  (now  embxaoed  by  mxan) ,  MDMeAOr- 
gar'a  pl*a  to  reatora  ralationa  with  Cuba,  bis 
arranging  for  tba  Praaldaot  to  viatt  Oook- 
munisfc  oountrlaa  ara  all  a  part  of  a  Hooka- 
XaUar  pvofraa  to  atimulata  wcaklwida  trada 
with  Oocaaumlst  oouatrlea.  In  January  IA67. 
Malson  UockfifeUar  aad  Cyrua  Baton.  Jr..  aoa 
ol  Lba  apoiDsac  of  Lba  Pugwafib  Coafaraooaa. 
Jo^nad  foreaa  to  proOt  by  trftdiog  with  the 
Cotmnuuiats.  Tbe  lafaernattansl  Basic  Xoon- 
omy  Corp  (which  waa  Kigali  I  lad  in  1047  un- 
der Uta  principtd  directlDb  of  NaLson  Bocke- 
(elltr  aad  U  eontroUad  by  the  RockalaUet 
Brothers)  and  Tower  IntamskUanal  Inc. 
(beaded  by  Cyrus  tfaotnn,  Jr. >  axvoounced 
plana  as  ravaalad  in  tha  N.T.  TIMK8  of  Jan- 
uary IS,  1067  in  an  article  antitJad  "Katoa 
Joins  Bockafellar  to  Spur  Trade  with  Sada." 
Tba  TIMSS  liotad  that  the  joint  effort  of 
IntamaUonal  °f"-  KcoDomy  Corp.  and 
Towar  lutar national.  Inc.  is  seen  aa  combin- 
ing tha  inveatmant  skills  atod  reaourcea  of 
the  Rockefellers  and  the  special  entree  to 
Oofnnranist  offldaldoca  that  Towar  enjoys 
largely  aa  a  raault  of  con ta eta  cultivated  over 
tba  laat  16  years  by  Cyrua  Eaton,  Sc.  always 
weloooaed  as  a  V.I  f.  in  Onnunuoiat  countries. 

After  hia  return  froas  tba  aacret  maetuag 
with  Ohou-Bn-Lai.  IT  linger  made  a  hurried 
and  secxet  trip  to  London  wharf  reportedly 
he  coofarred  with  a  mystery  nian  nasaed 
Victor  Louis  at  the  Soviet  Kmbassy.  Victor 
Louis,  Wboae  real  name  la  Vitaly  Yevgeny»- 
vleh  Lui,  la  a  high  ranking  mamber  of  SoWec 
LnteltlgeBce  who  carrlsa  out  ae<7ct  diplo- 
matic miaalODa  for  the  Sovlat  govern mant 
with  beads  of  atata  and  key  in  tar  nationalists 
throughout  tha  world. 

It  waa  Victor  Louie  who  arranged  tbe  sale 
of  the  Khmabcbev  Memolra  to  LTFB  magaalin 
after  their  ovef ui  editing  toy  tha  KOB.  LmUm^ 
who  is  reportedly  a  millionaire,  la 
taiu  that  he  resides  In  a  three-story  . 
located  16  milea  outaide  of  Mosoow  with  a 
swimming  pool,  pine  wood  —una,  private 
tennis  co«>rt  and  garage  which  eontalna  his 
five  automobiles  His  standard  of  Uvlng  ex- 
ceeds tbskt  of  •osoe  of  the  n>oea  important 
members  of  the  Soviet  hierarchy  Aitbough 
the  secret  meeting  between  KUB  agent  Vic- 
tor lA3i;ls  and  Henry  Kissinger  waa  not  re- 
ported by  tha  world  prvsa.  NBWSWKEX  mag- 
aaine  on  AogvaC  0.  1071  did  report  tliat 
Victor  Louis  haa  m^da  application  for  an 
American  visa  and  has  put  out  private  feelers 
for  a  meeting  wtth  Klasliiger. 

In  addition  to  having  been  on  the  payroll 
of  tha  OouDcU  oa  nveign  Relatlona  and  bav- 
mg  been  a  long-time  mambar  of  that  organl- 
zatloo.  Henry  Klaalngwr  waa  acoaptad  by  the 
Biklerberg  group  and  waa  permitted  to  attend 
at  least  one  of  their  meellnga.  Hia  nante  ap- 
peared on  Lfaa  Ust  of  partlct pants  at  the 
BllUartxug  OoDferenoe  held  at  WUUaaabuig. 
Va.  March  21-22.  10M.  |Ba  alao  attandad  the 
April.  1071  Blldaitoerg  oaeefttog  at  Woodstock. 
Vt.  Ed.)  A  uomber  of  other  CFJt.  aecnban 
are  also  oonnaotad  with  Um  BUdorberg  group 
whoaa  meeting)*  are  ao  aaciat  that  the  Amer- 
ican preoa  doaa  not  eren  report  thaaa.  Tbe 
C  J  R.  has  had  as  active  members  Soviet 
agents  Alffar  Ulsa.  Uuichlln  Curxle  and  Harry 
DexUr  Wtolta:  Herliart  Matthews,  wbo  aa- 
sl.sted  Caatro  to  pa>wer;  Joaaph  Fala  Barnaa, 
ktentinod  aa  a  OoaamuiUat,  wbo  wrote  Kiaan- 
hower'B  'X^ruaade  in  Burope"  for  him;  Cyrua 
Baton,  pco-aovlat  muW-mlHlonaJra.  identi- 
fied CanuBonlat  Jobn  K  Pairbank.  whose 
advloa  oa  Cblneee  Oommuolat  aHairs  la  now 
being  sougbt  by  U.Sl  oOcials. 

Anotlter  Interesting  member  of  the  sub- 
ver»ive  CFJt  la  Oaorga  A.  Lincoln.  Director 
of  the  CMBoe  of  BnMrgancy  Pieparedneaa,  an 
executive  agency  which  hoe  JurtadlcUoti  and 
control  of  the  earrylng  out  of  tbe  asacutlva 
orders  laaoed  by  Frealdant  MUon  wban  ba 
declared  a  state  of  nattiTal  eniaigancy  "tor 
eoonomic  reaaons'  and  then  annouaoed  his 
wag«  and  price  fieeae.  This  90-day  fteaae" 
Is  but  "Phase  T"  of  blgg<er  but  unfortunately 
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not  better  ttilngs  to  oome,  a  trasalUonal 
period  whUa  tlM  dlctatarlal  powers  now  belug 
sseamert  toy  the  Prasldeot  and  Uia  top  "ad- 
vlaer"  gisalnyrr  ara  beiaf  Mvie  carefaUy 
worlcad  out. 

InXormed  sources  In  Waablngtoa  are  of  tbs 
opioion  tb*t.  although  ha  ia  a  known  aa- 
&urity  risk  and  otovloualy  worklikg  agalmt 
tba  int areata  of  our  couMry.  Hanry  Klastagw 
is  so  armly  antranchad  in  hia  poaltloa  that 
even  Preddant  Nixon  la  unable  to  remove 
liim.  Perhaps  we  sl^ouid  call  It  the  Klaaings 
AdnUrUstratlon. 

1  From  the  Washlikgtoa  Post,  Oct.  IS,  197l| 
KiaaiacaB  To  Lbsvz  fit  laain  i 

The  White  House  announced  yesterday 
that  Henry  A.  Klaaingvr,  aaalartant  to  the 
PrvBtdent  for  national  aeeurtty  affairs,  wgj 
leave  Saturday  for  Peking  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Olthia. 

KlHstnger  will  be  acoocopanled  by  oiiia  eil- 
ctals  to  make  arrmngeiBenta  aad  to  w«ak  owt 
an  agenda  for  the  Preatdent's  trip. 

Ifo  date  has  been  annoanoed  for  tlM  Pieat- 
dent  a  vlstt  except  that  ft  wOI  ba  t>afar« 
May  I.  TT>ere  hea  been  speeulatUm  that  It 
win  be  sutetantlally  before  Oiat  tlma,  and 
Kissinger's  visit  at  this  potnt  strsngthena  the 
beMef  the  Pieeldenfs  trip  will  not  be  long 
delayed 

White  Houne  press  secretary  BonaM  L. 
Zlegler  said  Kissinger  and  tals  party  wIU  gy 
on  a  presidential  Jet  via  Hawaii.  Ooam. 
ShaniKrtial  and  Peking.  Tbey  wlU  return  Vbm 
northern  rout*  wtth  a  slngla  stop  in  AoelMv- 
age.  Alaska. 

Tbe  kmaar  route  to  Peking  la  to  gt*e  tba 
party  some  time  to  rest  before  arriving  la  tlw 
Chinese  oapltal  for  four  daye  of  negotlatleaH, 
It  waa  aald.  Tbe  group  will  spend  tbe  nlglrt 
m  Otiam  aad  arrtye  In  Peking 
Oct.  20  (Tiiaartiy.  Oct.  19.  Waahlagton  i 

Ool.  Balpb  AJbertaaate.  ttai 
pilot,  will  ootamand  tbe  aircraft  and 
have  the  ezperlenoe  of  landing  In  Cklna  be- 
fore carrying  tbe  Preeklent.  Be  wm  p*^  up 
a  Chinese  navigator  on  leading  at  Staanghal. 

Since  English  la  the  uotvenal  langoage  of 
air  tramc  oontrollers.  Albertaaal  will  not  need 
an  interpreter  to  eominunlcata  vrlth  con- 
trolleTs  In  China. 

The  party  Is  expected  to  make  only  a  re- 
fueling stop  In  Staanghal.  But  It  wUl  be  met 
there  by  a  Chinese  delegatloo  that  wU  ac- 
company It  to  Peking,  a  Olgtet  of  laaa  tHan 
two  hours  Tbe  IMgbt  from  Ottam  to  Sbaag- 
hal  is  Just  under  four  hours. 

Accompanying  IDsslnger  wUl  toe  Brig.  Oen. 
James  D  Hugbee.  military  aMe  to  tka  Praal- 
dent:  Dwlght  L.  Cfaspln.  deputy  aaststant  to 
the  PreBldent:  Brig.  Oen.  Albert  BeAMaa. 
head  of  the  Wblte  Bouse  ooramunleeHnM 
agency:  press  aastataat  Tlino«hy  O.  BlboanM; 
Secret  Serviae  ageat  Bobaet  H.  Tkytor  bead 
of  the  White  House  detail;  Alfred  LagL 
JenklM.  dlreetar  of  tbe  State  Departmtat's 
dlvlsloci  of  Astan  OommnBlsta  4ffa1t«  aad 
the  foUowtng  membef*  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  etafl:  John  H.  ni*1r1dsi, 
Winston  Lord  and  Jonatban  Howe;  Jenkins 
atMl  Roldrldge  iprak  Cbineae  and  wtU  act  as 
interpretoTB. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct    15,   1971) 

Pboblkms  or  A  PazaiDKMTiAi,  Ai>vi8r* 

(By  Maxlne  Cbeablre) 

Presidential  adviser  Henry  Kiaalnger  la 
having  girl  problaiBS  again.   . 

Thla  time  It's  movie  starlet  ^ody  Biwwn. 
beet-known  for  her  role  in  tbe  X-rated 
Danish  sei  film.  "Thieaaois. "  vhieli  wes 
Impoonded  brieSy  by  the  XT.S.  giiiHiiniMt 
two  years  ago.  (She  bee  alao  appeared  In  B- 
rated  flliaa  "Wemea  In  Cagae"  and  ~The  Big 

IB  tbe  earrant  tasue  of  Silver  Bcraen  — >*• 
zlne,  the  27-year-old  actress  and  the  tB-ymg^ 
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old  Kissinger  are  tbe  subject  of  a  cover  story 
headlined:  "Doea  Nixon  Know?  His  Top  Ad- 
viser Is  Having  a  Secret  Bomaiice  With  Deal 
Amas'  Speolal  OUl." 

Miss  Brown,  a  former  Miss  University  of 
lilssourl,  said  yesterday  that  she  liad  decided 
to  make  public  her  year-long  friendship  with 
Kissinger  becauae  she  waa  "tired"  of  being 
kept  in  the  background  while  be  allows  him- 
self to  be  photographed  on  dates  with  other, 
better-known  actresses  such  as  Mario 
Thomas  and  Jill  St.  John. 

Kissinger,  Informed  that  the  article  Is  now 
on  the  newsstands,  called  Miss  Brown  "a 
publicity  maniac  "  He  has  never  seen  her  on 
the  screen,  he  said,  and  has  seen  her  in  per- 
son only  three  times. 

But  other  sources.  Including  Loe  Angeles 
television  newsman  David  Horowltx,  say  tbe 
meetings  have  been  more  frequent.  They  In- 
sist that  she  has  visited  Kissinger  at  both 
Ban  Clemente  and  Palm  Springs  and  dined 
with  him  In  Hollywood  at  such  well-known 
restaurants  as  Chaasen's,  the  Chlanti  and 
The  Bistro. 

Kissinger  says  their  last  date  was  at  The 
Bistro  on  July  14,  the  night  before  President 
Nixon  announced  he  was  going  to  China.  He 
has  had  no  contact  with  her  since. 

"When  these  ladles  start  using  me  for  pub- 
licity," he  said,  "that  la  when  I  decide  to 
terminate  the  relationship." 

Several  weeks  ago,  at  a  Bollywood  party 
given  by  Comedian  Buddy  Hackett.  Kissinger 
was  Introduced  to  June  Wilkinson,  whoee  fig- 
ure is  familiar  to  readers  of  Playboy  maga- 
7.1ne.  With  measurements  of  43-22-86.  she 
haa  been  featured  four  times  as  "Tlie  Boeom." 

Kissinger  and  Miss  Wilkinson  both  con- 
firm that  he  called  later  and  aaked  her  to 
have  dinner  with  him.  But  there  Is  some  dis- 
agreement about  what  happened  after  that. 

She  says  she  accepted  and  they  went  to 
Scandia.  Be  says  be  began  having  aeoond 
thoughts  about  the  publicity  which  might 
result  and  broke  the  date  to  go  out  Instead 
with  All  McOraw  and  her  husband,  Bob 
Evans. 

Miss  Wilkinson  says  Kissinger  must  have 
his  dates  oonfused.  It  waa  the  third  time  he 
called  her  that  he  canceled  at  the  lost  min- 
ute. The  second  time  he  called  her,  she  says, 
she  was  the  one  who  couldn't  make  it. 

[From  the  Waabington  Post,  Oct.  26,  1970] 

BuiCK  Tii.  Btrr  No  Pawts 

(By  Maxlne  Cheshire) 

The  engraved  Invitation  read:  "Black  Tie 
sans  pantalons" — meaning  that  male  guests 
should  arrive  without  trousers. 

The  party  waa  given  two  vreeks  ago  by 
John  Lehman,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Dr. 
Henry  Bklsslnger,  special  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  national  security  affairs,  Kis- 
singer did  not  attend. 

Ttie  event  should  be  forever  memorable  In 
an  administration  where  the  social  highlight 
of  the  week  can  be  Julie  Btsenhower  having 
her  girl  friends  over  for  an  afternoon  cup  of 
tea  and  a  movie  thowlng  of  "Othello. " 

Vlsualiae,  If  you  can.  Adm.  Rembrandt 
Robinson.  Kissinger's  liaison  with  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  Adm.  Tliomas  Moorer,  re- 
splendent topside  In  gold  braid  and  artistical- 
ly attired  below  In  flower-bedecked  skivvies 
trimmed  In  rufllea. 

There  waa  Richard  V.  Allen,  key  Nixon 
campaign  advlaer  on  foreign  affairs  and  for- 
merly deputy  to  Kiaalnger,  wearing  a  tuxedo 
jacket  o'ver  a  pair  of  women's  knee-length 
blootoers    dyed    peychedello    colors. 

A  stockholder  from  VUlanova,  Pa..  Lehman 
noted,  wore  a  eoatume  that  could  get  him 
arreated  in  some  statea.  Ria  underwear  was 
made  from  an  Amarlean  Sag. 

Richard  Bmyear.  Klastnger's  Vietnam  ex- 
pert aad  former  member  of  tbe  Parts  pee«e 
talks  iMegetlon.  vaant  ttTlag  to  rantaln 
ajionymous  In  tba  oowd. 
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He  had  his  name  stenciled  In  Urge  letters 
across  the  back  of  his  sliorts. 

Tbe  boat,  John  Lehman,  wore  hia  Oam- 
bridge  University  rowing  blaesr  over  a  jiair  of 
boxer  shorts  that  had  been  tie-dyed  and 
then  stitched  strategically  by  his  girl  friend 
with  a  toad  in  needlepoint. 

The  toad  Is  the  emblem  of  the  Cambridge 
dining  society  to  which  Lehman  belonged  in 
his  student  days,  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Gonvllle  Loungers. 

Trouserless  parties  are  a  tradition  with 
that  group  according  to  Lehman  a  former 
University  of  Pennsylvania  faculty  member 
and  a  oousln  of  Princess  Orace  of  Monaco. 

The  OonvUle  Loungers,  whose  members  in- 
clude television's  David  Froat.  recently  cele- 
brated their  511th  anniversary  at  a  sans 
pantalons  gathering  for  which  Lehman  flew 
to  England 

This  Is  the  second  trouserless  party  that 
Lehman  has  staged  In  Washington  with  the 
help  of  two  bachelor  roommatos  who  share 
his  Georgetown  row  house. 

Last  year's  was  held  In  December,  "But 
some  people  complained  of  getting  a  little 
chilly,"  Lehman  explains.  "So  this  time  we 
moved  It  up  to  a  warmer  month." 

He  had  a  six-pleoe  rock  band  and  most 
of  his  guests  had  a  rollicking  time.  "But 
there  Is  always  someone."  he  says,  "who 
stands  around  looking  very  sheepish  In  his 
garters." 

Women  gueets  all  wore  elegant  long  dressee. 
Men  who  did  not  take  the  Invitation's  word- 
ing serlouslv  were  met  at  the  door  by  a  maid 
who  Insisted  they  remove  their  trousers  She 
pirovlded  boxer  shorts  for  those  who  came  In 
briefs. 

Only  one  man  resisted  Kent  Crane,  of 
Vice  President  Agnew's  staff,  firmly  refused 
to  shed   his  dignity  or  anything  else. 

The  guest  list  Included  a  large  numbM* 
of  Lehman's  colleagues  on  Kissinger's  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  staff,  various  other 
White  House  staffers,  plus  a  few  from  Capitol 
Hill  and  other  branches  of  the  government 

Kissinger,  who  gets  asked  almost  every- 
where else  In  Washington,  did  not  get  an 
Invitation  "I  knew  he  was  gcrfng  to  be  out 
of  town."  said  Lehman. 


ANOTHER  SETBACK  FOR 
CONSUMERS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    KTW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVB8 
Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 

Mr  ROBEKTHAL..  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Houae  wu  guilty  last  "niursday  of  engag- 
ing In  a  deceptive  consumer  practice. 
After  beating  back  the  efforts  of  180 
Members  to  strengthen  the  bill,  the  House 
approved  legislation  to  estabUah  a  new 
Federal  Consumer  Protection  Agency.  In 
my  Judgment  the  House's  action  was  a 
disservloe  to  the  cause  of  ccmsumeia,  be- 
cauae the  Agency  will  be  prohibited  frotn 
representing  their  interests  whm  most 
of  the  decisions  are  made  and  policies 
established  affecting  tbe  beaJth  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  consuming  pidi- 
lic. 

One  can  only  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  a  stronger  bill — one  that  will  do 
the  Job. 

An  editorial  in  the  Long  Island  Press 
of  Sunday,  October  17.  sums  up  the  di- 
lemma In  an  effective  way.  I  am  insert- 
ing this  editorial  in  the  Rscou  at  this 
point. 
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Amothbk  Sctback  Foe  trx  CoKstrxia 

The  House  of  Bepresentatlves  has  thrown 
the  consumer  a  bone,  but  unfortuiuitely 
there's  very  little  meat  on  it. 

The  creation  of  a  consumer  protection 
agency  is  a  vital  step  In  giving  the  average 
citizen  a  voice  to  counter  those  special - 
interest  lobbyists  In  Washington  But  when 
that  voice  is  merely  a  whisper  instead  of  a 
shout,  the  agency  may  delude  rather  than 
protect  tbe  consumer. 

That  is  why  Rep.  Benjamin  Boeenthal  or 
Klmhurst,  one  of  the  leading  consumer  ad- 
vocates in  Congress,  voted  against  the  bUl  to 
create  the  very  agency  he  himself  proposed. 
"Mediocrity  and  compromise  won  out  over 
excellence  and  courage,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Roeenthal's — and  BjJpb  Nader's — 
complaint  is  that  the  new  ageiicy  wlU  be 
restricted  against  acting  In  moat  cases  com- 
ing before  federal  regulatory  agendas.  And 
these  agencies,  unfortunately,  have  been  too 
prone  to  favor  those  they  are  supposed  to 
regulate  rather  than  tbe  consumers  they  are 
supposed  to  represent. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Kjiauer,  President  Nixon's 
special  assistant  for  consumer  affairs,  par- 
rotted  the  administration  line  that  tbe 
House  bill  will  "provide  the  consumer  effec- 
tive representation  on  matters  that  affect  his 
health,  his  safety  and  hu  pocketbook."  She 
insists  that  its  "wide  margin  of  support 
refutes  the  contrary  claims  of  the  few  re- 
maining critics."  Bow,  then,  does  she  ex- 
plain the  wide  margin  of  support  In  the 
Senate  for  the  stronger  bill  preferred  by  Mr 
Rosenthal  and  Mr  Nader?  The  Sen&te  vote 
last  year  was  74  to  4.  and  a  similar  vote  this 
year  Is  likely 

■  The  Senate  is  the  consumer's  last  hope  If 
the  strong  bill  passes  there,  perhape  the  con- 
ference committee  can  put  some  bite  back 
into  the  bill.  We  doubt  if  Mr.  Nixon  wUl 
veto  any  consuir--  bill — even  the  strong  one 
he  doesn't  want — Just  before  an  election  year. 


NIXON  ADBCNISTRATTON  TURNS 
ITS  BACK  ON  HUNGRY  AMERICAN 
CHILDREN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    KIW    TOXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJBPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  callously  turned  Its 
back  on  millions  of  poor  children  In  Its 
attempt  to  cut  back  the  free  school  lunch 
program. 

Apparently,  tbe  specter  of  hungry  chil- 
dren does  not  haimt  the  consciences  in 
the  White  Housa  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Proposed  changes  In  school 
lunch  regulations — changes  which  are  In 
definite  conflict  with  the  intent  ot  Con- 
gress— would  return  approximately  1 
milllan  American  schoolchildren  to  the 
level  oi  hunger  they  faced  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

House  JiAnt  R«0(diitlon  933  which 
would  assure  that  the  school  hmch  pro- 
gram oonttnoes  and  that  tbe  breakfast 
program  for  needy  children  would  be  ex- 
panded Is  a  promising  sign.  It  Is  crucial 
that  Congress  have  tbe  courage  to  t^ 
the  Presldani  to  stop  playtng  ixilltlcs 
with  tbe  health  and  wdl-being  at  dis- 
advantaged ehUdren. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Waddnctoe  Poet 
deacrtbes  exactly  what  a  bMkward  and 
reeresslve  st^  the  admtnlstntkxi  pro- 
poses at  a  time  whan  w  aiaonld  be  woric- 
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InK  to  fulfill  our  cooainitinent  that  no 
child  sbould  lo  to  bed  hmgry. 
The  arttele  f oUofra : 

[Prom  tb«  WMHagtaVi  Port.  Oct.   17.  tm] 

UitmiBoi.TBD  QmvnoM:    Wnx  thk   Qowwmm- 

ttmirr  FaiB  THa  HsmobtI 

(B7  Hick  KotB> 

Wben  the  Joimson  admlnLstmtlon  asked 
Con^TBBi  for  91  mfllton  to  start  •  pBot 
schcxjl  breftkfast  progrtira  for  poor  ehfldrvn. 
Rep  Jamie  WbH««n  replied  Indlgrmntlr;  "Do 
jmu  oontemplate  haTlng  a  pHot  dinner  pro- 
gram— everrtnj  metUs — called  snpper  where 
I  grew  up?" 

Whltten's  reaction  was  predictable.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Agrlctilttjre  Appro- 
prtottons  Stibeoamilttee.  be  nerer  has  abowed 
much  sjiapmKtif  for  federal  prt>|p-aina  to  feed 
the  poor  or  do  an^hing  elee  to  befp  tlMBi. 
Bat  Whitten,  In  his  own  fdkxf  naniMr. 
poaed  a  qveaiion  whleh  la  BtU]  nnreeolved — 
the  extant  of  the  federal  luuponalblllty  V> 
feed  the  tntngrf  of  thla  natloa. 

Resolution  of  that  nu«atk>u  beeomas  In- 
eraaatnglT  mportant  as  Iha  NIxod  adaalnls- 
tratloB  In  paogram  after  ptogram  haa  at- 
tempted to  taipnaa  a  oalllng  on  fadend  food 
aid.  m  atsKiat  mmrj  inatanoa,  Oimgi  w  feaa 
reaetad  by  ovderbig  the  adntl  nlafratton  ti:) 
feed  all  of  tba  poor. 

Only  &«e  Toaia  ago— or  10  at  the  moat^»* 
there  waa  no  taaua.  The  proWema  of  hiin^i»r 
and  malnutrition,  along  wtth  tbe  other  le- 
sulta  of  povarty.  wore  aaan  dlmty  If  at  all  by 
tlie  pubtle  and  the  govammant.  It  waa  aa- 
eiunad  that  the  aalvatlon  Army,  loeal  gor- 
amment  or  private  chanty  kept  anyone  frotn 
going  hungry. 

There  were  relatively  small  federal  food 
progimma— food  ttampii,  aorplua  eoounodltlaa. 
and  aehoot  lunchas — bat  no  one  in  or  oat  of 
guveeumant  looked  eloeely  to  aea  alulbei 
they  actually  mat  the  needs  of  the  poor 
The  prognuna  wva  adopted  to  help  Amerl- 
cau  agriculture  dLspooe  of  Its  surpluses,  and 
they  were  adatlBlstered  with  that  thought  In 
mind. 

Sliioe  ISNTI,  howerer,  an  evar-growtng  bernd 
of  food  aid  reConnsrs  haa  seroed  in  on  the 
problem  of  hunger  and  the  Inadequacy  of 
federal  programs.  This  awakening  to  hunger 
was  part  of  a  larger  awakening  to  the  prob- 
lems of  aeyeae  poverty  In  oar  allt»nt  land 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  educators  such 
as  lyBslle  Dunbar  of  the  PTleld  Foundation 
c<»iaeiitn(tad  on  hunger.  Thinking  pragmatl- 
c^iy.  bhey  aaw  Uttla  hope  of  acbl«Tlng  rapid 
gains  for  the  poor  In  welfare,  bousing,  or 
job  tralnlnc.  But  parbapa  huncv  was  a 
basio  enough  hunaan  naed  and  problein  to 
arouse  pubUo  support  for  action.  As  a  raault 
of  the  work  of  the  raformera.  the  Seoata  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition,  and  tbe  last 
two  admlnlstratlonH.  the  federal  govei  iitnant 
hMa  assiimad  a  greater  reapccstbtuty  for  feed- 
ing tfaa  poor. 

In  joat  a  f«w  years,  parttdpaaon  bi  tbf 
Food  Stamp  program  Inoraasad  from  teas 
than  3  naimiOQ  to  loore  than  10  mUilon.  Oaf» 
mUUon  poor  children  receive  tree  or  reduead 
price  school  lunches  today  oompared  wltft  2 
nillhon  earlier.  The  school  breakftMt  procmm 
has  goiw  from  a  pCIot  progwui  reaiatad  \rj 
Whlttea  to  on*  raachlng  abaoat  1  aflBKi 
chiidraa.  And  a  mm  mar  faadlAg  prograna  is 
faeduig  aaveral  natlltnn  children  In  day  car<> 
and  racreartlon  eentara 

The  fadaral  eoata  of  these  programs  bas 
risen  from  several  hundred  milUon  to  more 
than  93  binion  a  year.  Oongress  nptmtetSy 
haa  passed  legMathm  tlberaiisiBg  eadi  et 
tbeae  pregnaas.  Preeldetit  Iftamn  has  iilgasil 
the  bttU  with  (kafaM,  ptodgfoc  -to  put  an 
end  to  honcar  in  AaMrloa-  and  «o  pro«Me 
every  poor  child  with  a  froe  setwol  luivta 
lioeal  ottlaaa,  ohorcta  and  waUara  rlgbUt 
groups  have  Uasistad  that  their  ootnnaunltlws 
fully  Implemant  the  unproved  food  pro- 
grams. 

In  short,  the  federal  g»>veTrmi«T>t.  la  a  •»- 
rle»  of  ad  hoc  decisions-  mustly  Initiated  by 
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Ooagraaa  and  ttaa  latermaw  has  repeatedly 
made  far  larger  federal  eommltmeats  to  caaet 
«>M  faod  naada  mi  tka  poor.  Tba  fademl  gov- 
emmaatft,  la  aaaaC,  mofad  to  fill  a  baala  Ita- 
man  naad  that  had  baen  largely  igaocad  by 
state  and  local  gotanunatt. 

But  at  the  very  KKiaasal  ttasit  tha  ooun- 
try  Dwy  be  on  tha  »sipe  ot  fulfilling  a  ooni- 
mltoMnt.  tha  MJxan  admlnlatratloM  haa 
began  to  raaramlna  Its  tnapllcattans. 

It  Is  balking  at  complattng  tha  Job  of 
reaching  aavaral  mlllkm  alill<katt.  who  still 
dont  hava  free  loncbaa.  It  triad  to  cut  1 
mllltoa  petaons  from  the  food  stamp  progrann 
It  ia  now  trying  to  ellmtnata  1  ■«"">■>»«  chil- 
dren alraady  la  the  free  loncti  pn^frmai.  And 
mroet  trootcally.  it  la  poahlng  a  welfara  re- 
form btu  that  would  elUnlnate  food  stampe. 
and  ooold  leave  »0  per  cent  of  the  welfare 
poor  with  leas  U)tal  aid  than  thay  recelTe 
today. 

Part  of  tite  administration's  reexamination 
of  Its  food  aid  oommltment  Is  purely  Haeal 
The  Bureau  of  Manege ment  and  Budget  haji 
repeatedly  realated  providing  mora  funds  for 
progranaa  that  kaep  cratgrowlng  their  budgate 

Part  ot  the  admlntatraUon'a  re-thlnklng  Is 
phlloeophlcal.  The  admlalstratlon  believes 
that  state  and  local  go>«amments  are  ahlrk- 
ing  from  their  duty  to  pay  part  of  the  coat 
of  schaol  lunefaes. 

Finally,  tha  admlnlatratUin's  eomnaltmont 
to  feeding  the  hungry  Is  compromised  by  Its 
poUtlcal  apptoach  to  welfare  refonoa.  In  try- 
ing to  daalgn  a  weUara  bill  that  appealed  to 
coosarvatlvas,  tha  adnUnlstraUoo  had  t«  save 
mooay  aud  ">«"'■"'-»  hen^Ata 

Thus.  It  haa  pushed  through  the  House  a 
welfare  blU  that  could  badly  blur  lu  cocnaolt- 
ment  "to  put  an  end  to  hunger  la  America  ' 
A  lamUy  of  four  in  Los  *iwgtlts.  Calif  .  that 
now  geU  113.000  a  year  waUara  caah  and  tCOO 
la  food  atazap  banahts  oould  ooma  out  with 
93.400  In  waUare  and  no  food  stamps.  I^x>d 
once  again  would  be  tha  budget  item,  which 
haa  to  give  wmg  to  paying  the  landlord  and 
the  doctor. 

So  the  hunger  Issue  Is  yet  unresolved.  The 
country,  tn  a  surge  of  emotion,  legislation, 
and  political  rhetoric  made  a  large  commit- 
ment to  alleviate  one  problem  of  poverty 
Perhaps  the  Implications  of  that  commli- 
meut  were  not  thoroughly  understood. 

Nevertheleas.  Congress  had  rep>eatedly.  by 
large  bi-partisan  votes,  told  the  adminis- 
tration It  nanta  to  aad  hunger  in  America 

And  the  poor  have  bean  given  good  reason 
lo  believe  that  they  now  will  have  more  to 
eat  than  empty  promisee. 


October  20,  1971 


COALITION  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

OF    NrW    TOSK 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuadav.  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  SpeslCR-.  recently  I 
niet  with  rep i  esentstl vcs  of  a  new  group 
callfnr  themsefres  "CoftlltJon  for  Rami 
America."  This  is  certainly  a  lobby  irhose 
time  has  come,  In  my  view.  The  case  for 
such  an  organization  was  pat  very  »uc- 
dnetly  tn  a  e:Tie8t  edKorlal  from  the  Dies 
Moines  Register,  wWch  was  placed  fn  the 
Dafly  Measenger  erf  CanandaltfTia.  one  of 
the  very  fine  dailies  In  my  congressional 
dtetrtet.  What  in  said  in  the  e<n«orial  ap- 
plies to  an  of  mnl  America  and  I  cer- 
tainly wish  the  "Coalition  for  Rural 
Amcrlcjt"  well  in  lt«  work.  The  editorial 
follows: 

Rvaai,  AME>ir«i*  Loser 
The    new    "Oaalttlon    for   Rural    America  ' 
farmed   In   Washington   the  other  day  looks 
like  It   might  succeed  where  other  organisa- 


tions aimed  at  rural  devatopment  bava  taOad 

Thla  lobby  groap  baa  baaa  formed  by  a 
aunaber  of  eaperlanoed  poBtlstana  wbo  oaat 
to  provide  an  effective  volee  in  ffowenHnant 
for  rural  areas,  Inelodlng  BBsafl  tew^  and 
aman  omea  as  well  aa  agrlnaltura  ttaMf. 
Prominent  In  the  new  organlaatloa  are  a 
namber  of  ea-govamora  of  stataa  which  have 
rural  davatopmant  dlMcamaa. 

The  two  who  seesa  to  ba  the  prlnetpal 
leaders  at  this  point  are  Korbert  Tlemaa.  a 
Republican  and  fcnaer  governor  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Bdward  Breathitt,  farmer  Demo- 
cratic governor  of  Ksntocky.  Otber  ca-gav- 
emors  mvotved  la  the  aegaateation  are 
Wlnthrop  noekafaUar  of  Arkanaaa,  Dawy 
Bartlett  of  Oklahoma.  Leroy  OotUaa  d  fUmt- 
da.  PhlUp  Hoff  of  Vermont,  Barold  I^Taader 
of  Minnesota.  Orvllle  ^^rrman  ot  Mliiiisnili 
(wbo  Is  also  an  ez-UJB.  secretary  at  agrtatd- 
ture ) ,  and  Robert  Mcllalr  ot  Sooth  OarollM. 

aenator  Jamea  Paanoa  (Rap..  Kan.)  and 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  (Dana,  Iflan.) 
spoke  at  the  organlaatliooal  meattng  at  the 
Coalition  for  Rural  America  But  BM^ibenof 
Congress  ars  not  offldaUy  — ■■'*>fn  «C  the 
coallUon.  Tha  eoalltton  Is  lata&dsd  to  do 
for  rural  Interaau  wbat  tbe  MatloDal  Uifest 
Coalition  does  for  dtlea  Prasaasabty,  tfes 
Coalition  for  Bnral  Amtrlca  will  lobbf  for 
such  rural  d0v«lapnr>en.t  bins  as  thoas  In- 
troduced  by  Humphrsy  and  Pearaoa. 

For  a  hundred  years  state  and  federal  gov- 
errunenta  have  been  pouring  vast  rasourccs 
into  the  developoeat  of  ooanxnardal  agrlcid- 
tur«,  largely  Ignorfng  the  tntaraats  of  tbe 
towns  and  nonfams  wutkess  aasnrtstnrt  wttti 
agrlcultore.  Tbe  by-pasaed  people  who  are 
sqrueeaed  out  at  farming  by  the  advaneaoMBt 
of  new  technology  have  been  sorely  neglected 
by  government  on  ah  levela. 

The  theory  that  building  a  straog,  sflli  Isal 
oommaretal  tana  industry  wooM  b<MM  proa- 
pertty  for  rural  Amartca  has  not  worked  out. 

Clearly,  the  time  haa  ooma  for  raerlsnta- 
tlon  of  government  effort  in  rural  eommiBl- 
tles.  Coounerctel  agrloalture  oannot  be  Ig- 
nored, because  the  buslnees  of  fanning  de- 
pends heavily  on  government  help  In  sup- 
ply management,  credit,  price  supports  and 
■o  on.  But  tb«  lar^  oommarelal  tamers  of 
today  need  HttVe  attentton  ta  tbe  form  ef 
technical  assistance  and  edueatlon  on  new 
technology  Tbe  eooutisrolal  suppUera  of  fer- 
tilizer, machinery  and  other  inputs  are  pro- 
viding much  of  this  asslstanoe.  which  was 
formerly  the  monopoly  of  the  Land  Orant 
agricultural  colleges. 

In  the  rural  communities  of  today.  Exten- 
sion and  other  government  agencies  ought  to 
be  concentrating  more  and  more  on  the  peo- 
ple of  small  towns,  the  "pieople  left  behind" 
in  the  process  of  farm  enlargement  and  re- 
duction of  work  opporttmlty  in  farming. 

A  new  thrust  is  needed  toward  davsUiplag 
nonfarm  business  opportunities  In  agjloul- 
tiiral  areas.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  crying  need 
for  better  social  serTlcas.  especially  educa- 
tion and  health. 

The  problems  ckf  rural  America  are  not  new. 
They  have  been  studied  and  raportad  upon 
by  academic  experts  for  many  years.  Vow 
what  is  needed  is  the  practical  effort  of  poll- 
tlciauii  to  get  son»ctUUig  done  In  the  direc- 
tions that  research  has  pointed  out. 


LAKF  FOREST,  ILL  — OUTSTANDIWG 
AMERICAN    COMMUNmr 


HON,  ROBERT  MeCLORY 

or  uj-uiois 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RBPBBiJKNTATIVEti 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 
Mr     MoCtORT.    Mr.    BpMker.    In    a 


recent  i-ssue  of  the  Wew  Yorlt  publtcation 
Women's  Wear  Dally,  there  appeared  a 


October  20,  1971 

highly  prejudicial,  Irresponsible,  and  fac- 
tually inaccurate  article  coocemln*  Lake 
Poreat,  HI. — a  rertdenUal  eomm»nlty  Vo- 
cated  m  my  12th  Coogreaslonal  Dlatriet. 
The  article  in  question  Is  an  example 
of  the  type  of  eensatkmallBm  which  ta 
sometimes  peddled  as  Journalism. 

The  Women's  Wear  Dally  article,  hav- 
ing been  reproduced  in  the  October  11 
L-^ue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  produced 
.such  a  reaction  that  the  Tribune  has  now 
printed  a  factuaUy  accurate  and  bal- 
(vnced  article  which  describes  the  true 
character  and  makeup  of  one  of  Wie  out- 
standing residential  communities  of  our 
Nation. 

I  should  add  that  while  many  residents 
of  L&Jte  Forest  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
uncrowded  living,  in  my  opinion,  they 
embrace  and  express  few  prejudices  based 
on  race,  color,  religion,  economic  status, 
and  other  frequent  bases  of  personal  bias 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une article,  T  have  included  the  Tribune's 
explanation  €ind  apology  regarding  fac- 
tual inaccuracies  in  the  Women's  Wear 
Daily  story : 

LooKrwo  »T  Laki  TriKt-sr 
(By  Joan  Beclc) 
Mrs    Beclc  Ib  a  Tribune  wTlter  specializing 
In  child  care  and  development  who  lives  in 
Lake  Forest. 

Deecrlblng  Laite  Pores*  in  the  old  cliches 
of  social  snobtoery  seems  as  superficial  and 
irrelevant  to  many  realdeots  of  the  Par  North 
subvu-b  as  reporUng  on  CUorla  Stelnem  In 
terms  ol  bust,  waist  and  hip  measiiremenU 
Like  women  weary  of  being  viewed  as  noth- 
ing more  than  sex  symbols,  most  L«ke  Por- 
estere  are  angry  and  eTnbarraoeed  wtien 
stereotyped  as  nothing  more  than  society 
svmbola. 

remliiique'B  artkjJe  about  lAke  Forest  [Oct. 
11).    reprinted    from    Women's    Wear    Dally. 
followed   the  ahaUow.   old  party   line  about 
"right  clubs"  and  the  "right  private  schools" 
for  children  who  "sll  have  Perrarts  •'  Dozens 
of  lAke   Poresters  have   objected  sharply  to 
this  portrait  of  their  home  town,  calling  it 
"grossly    insuscurate.   outdated    and    unfair" 
The  most  obvtons  error  was  the  staterrjent 
that  there  la  only  one  black  family  In  lAks 
Poreet    It  can  be  refuted  only  by  the  kind 
of   black-white   staUstlos   that  seem   so   de- 
meaning to  those  of  tis  wbo  do  net  see  neigh- 
bors and  friends  tn  racist  and  ethnic  terms 
There  are  840  black  residents  in  the  com- 
munity,   according    to    the    1»70    census,    up 
from   224   In    l»eo.   This   repreeento    2  17   per 
cent  of  Lake  Poreett  total  16,e4a  populaUon. 
Only  Evanston  and  Olencoe.  among  Cblcago's 
Northern.    Northwestern   and    Weetem   sub- 
urte,  have  a  larger  paroentage  of  blacks. 
vroKK  VTsa  nmoaATiow 
Some  examples  of  prejudice  can  stUl  be 
found,  more  are  undoubtedly  covered  ski  11- 
fuUy  with  polite  veneer  But  many  Lake  For- 
eeters    have    Icaig    worked    energetically    and 
slncerdy  to  achieve  a  genuine  racial  Integra- 
tion in  the  community    At  least  one  white 
family  has  adopted  black  children    A  black 
farrUly  acted  ae  hoets  to  a  white  Norwegian 
exchange   student   thru   the   American  Field 
Service  program  this  i>ast  school  •  •  •  wealth 
still  very  much  a  part  of  the  ctty. 

But  they  are  only  a  part  Lake  For«rt  has 
doubled  m  stse  tn  the  last  two  decades  and 
much  of  the  Influx  has  consisted  at  buetneee 
executives,  lawyers,  bankers,  brokers,  artl^a 
and  other  succeaafal  profeestonals  who  now 
make  np  an  upper  middle  rfaes  majwlty  In 
the  city. 

LAke  Forest's  attractJe«s  for  most  ofOile 
growing  group  are  not  so  much  social  prestige 
as  open  land,  oomparattvely  low  taxes,  schools 
and  the  suburb's  great  physloal  beauty. 

Altho  the  newoomers  are  generally  affluent, 
lAke  Forest  Is  not  Chicago's  wealthiest  sub- 
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nrt>.  It  ranks  Sth  to  a  recent  Cbteago  R*- 
gtfinal  Hoapttal  atudy  baaed  on  BMdlan  hwne 
value  f«««,100),  pereentage  of  Iwmes  over 
MO.OOO  («8  per  eentj,  asssssed  vaJuattro  par 
capita  ta«Jl«l  and  otber  faetoifs.  At  about 
tbe  same  tUna,  a  new  eunrey  by  Chicago 
To<tay  put  Lake  Tanrnx.  lOth  anoog  Cblcago's 
aer  sutmrbs  tn  terms  of  median  Ineome  [SIS.- 
aei]  and  average  tiousehold  wealth  |a34.S4«]. 

Lake  Forest  money  is  generally  not  spent 
ostentatiously  tn  the  oommunlty.  [A  burglar 
reportedly  robbed  five  Qreen  Bay  Road  man- 
sions early  one  predawn  morning  and  netted 
only  $36  for  his  efTorts  1  Fewer  famines  have 
Uve-ln  help,  or  leave  their  children  with 
nursemaids  or  setKl  them  away  to  camp  for 
all  summer  than  In  HlghUnd  Park,"  ob- 
served a  woman  who  has  lived  tn  both  ad- 
joining communities. 

Market  Square,  the  city's  central  shopping 
area  and  reputedly  the  first  planned  shop- 
ping center  In  the  United  Btatee.  usually  Im- 
presMS  neweomers  as  having  a  kind  of  great- 
aunt  dowdlness  But  ntost  find  tbemeelves 
defending  Its  cramped  status  quo  against 
slurs  from  outsiders  like  they  would  a  great- 
aunt's  virtue. 

Zoning  ordlnancee  are  intended  to  keep 
oommartcnl  establUhments  In  Lake  Forest  as 
low-key  as  possible  Stores  are  prohibited 
from  using  more  than  16  per  cent  of  their 
wtndow  spare  or  front  area  to  display  their 
name  or  for  other  advertising  signs.  Neon 
lights  are  bsxined  The  zoning  board  recently 
turned  down  a  drug  chain's  r.,andard  plans  to 
modemlBe  Its  Lake  Forest  branch  as  too 
gartsh.  but  worked  with  the  ouUet  to  develop 
a  more  suitable  design 

"It's  probably  tbe  only  WalgTeen*s  In  tbe 
country  with  a  wood-paneUed  front,'  says 
Paul  Reaume.  Lake  Forest  city  manager. 

VAST   OerN    AKIAS 

tAke  Forest's  15  square  miles  of  land  make 
H  the  Sth  largest  community  In  lUtnols  Va 
terms  of  area  It  stilt  contains  vast  open  acre- 
ages of  woods,  weeds,  farm  crope  and  pas- 
ture— a  fact  which  arouses  keen  local  interest 
tn  zoning  provisions. 

Oommunlty  planners  hope  to  control  the 
city's  growth  to  a  maximum  of  about  25,000 
by  1980  and  have  eet  a  three-acre  minimum 
on  much  of  the  remaining  tracts  of  vacant 
property  Ordinances  requiring  that  no  two 
Lake  Forest  buildings  can  be  -excessively 
similar  or  excessively  dlsslmUar-  also  tend 
to  discourage  mass  bulidars — and  probably 
some  architectural  Innovation  as  well. 

Zoning  rules  and  high  land  costs  have  kept 
Lake  Forest  growth  to  a  slower  pace  than 
moat  Chicago  suburbs.  New  bofne  building 
did  reach  a  peak  at  almost  200  homas  an- 
nually, but  bae  slacked  off  l»elow  predlotad 
levcU  In  the  last  two  years — which  has  led 
some  Lake  Foresters  to  cnsn plain  that  tbe 
)ust-opened  second  high  school  may  not  have 
been  necessary  yet.  The  liSke  Forest-lAke 
Bluff  District  116  now  ofwratas  an  east 
campus  with  about  800  Junfcjra  and  seniors 
In  the  old  McKlnley  Boad  location  and  a  new 
ea^t  campus.  stlU  under  constructlco  at  Ken- 
nedy and  Waukegan  Roads,  with  a  similar 
number  of  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

It  is  true  that  private  schooling  In  Lake 
Forest  tends  to  split  much  of  the  social  old 
guard  from  what  is  now  the  majority  of  the 
coouBunlty.  About  U  per  cent  of  tbe  city's 
youngsters  do  attend  private  or  parochial 
school,  chiefly  Lake  Forest  Country  Day 
School;  Lake  Forest  Academy  for  boys.  Perry 
Hall  for  glrla;  'WoodlAnds  Academy,  a  Catho- 
lic prepamtory  scbobl;  and  St.  Mary's,  a 
Catholic  elementary  eobool. 

That  lAke  Forest's  school  taxes  need  pro- 
vide for  only  T8  per  cent  of  the  cltys  (*11- 
dren  makss  local  real  aatate  tazaa  noticeably 
lower  than  those  in  many  other  suburbs  The 
oltys  publia  sobooU  oCer  rather  standard 
klnterTartHk-tkru-«th  grade  fare.  But  a  ctty- 
wlde  loaennadiaee  soboot  brtnas  Sth  and  Otti 
graders  togethar  where  they  can  be  grouped 
by  SkbUlty  In  math  and  Xnglisb.  Brlgbt 
youngsters  get  enrichment  programs  wblch 
eventually  make  It  poaslble  for  an  8th  grad- 
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er  to  ba  taking  two  high  school  subjects  and 
for  12tb  gradeiB  to  be  graduated  with  enough 
credits  for  a  year  of  eoUege  work. 

If  tba  private  clubs  and  privata  achoois 
tend  to  be  somewhat  divisive,  Lake  POreat 
churchee  and  ctvic  organizations  have  a 
strong  unifying  effect  on  the  community.  So 
does  tbe  deelre  of  most  reeJdents  to  preeerve 
the  monetary,  esthetic  and  eeologlcai  values 
they  find  Ixi  their  home  towiL  1«ob«  con- 
tribute to  the  teen  agert'  cCtorts  to  collect 
old  bottles  and  newspapers  for  recycling, 
thru  C.  L    A.  [Clean  Land,  Air  and  Waterj. 

City  government  boards  and  committees. 
church  groups,  women's  associations,  and 
other  cl^•lc  organizations  all  cut  acroes  social 
and  economic  lines  In  lAke  Forest  So  do  the 
Deer  Path  Art  league  and  tbe  Oommonlty 
Uuslc  Association  with  its  women's  commit- 
tee, which  support  tbe  lAke  Forest  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  lu  conductor  ta  'Victor 
Altay,  concertmaster  of  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony. 

Most  Lake  Foresters  a.'-e  also  tmlted  In 
feeling  there  Is  something  umque.  altho 
largely  undeflnable.  about  their  dty  For 
many.  It  la  a  sense  of  "smalltown"  in  contrast 
to  "suburb, "  of  oki-fashloned  nelghborilnest 
and  courtesy.  Altho  1,100  of  IW  residents  ride 
the  commuter  trains  to  Chicago  dally,  an  in- 
creasing number  have  ofBces  or  studios  or 
businesses  In  the  community  Itself. 

This  Is  still  a  place  where  trafllc  regularly 
stops  on  Oreen  Bay  Road  to  let  a  row  of  ducks 
parade  acroes  from  pond  to  park  where  pre- 
Pottawatomle  arrow  beads  can  be  found  in 
the  mtiddy  nelds  in  the  spring. 

Bso  Tom  PABOoir 

A  Story  supplied  by  the  Women's  "Wear 
Daily  News  Service  and  printed  In  the  Pem- 
Iniqiie  section  of  The  Trtbnne  Oct.  11  con- 
tained several  factual  errors 

The  story  described  how  various  people  In 
lAke  Forest  live. 

The  story  stated : 

'"niings  that  used  to  shock,  fuch  ae  wtilte 
socialite  KoBBle  Curtis  getting  married  to 
black  garbage  collector  Jack  Oaasetberry  some 
20  years  ago,  hardly  lift  an  eyebrow  today. 
The  Oa-sselberrys  stlil  are  the  only  black  fam- 
ily In  town."' 

That  statement  is  false. 

Miss  Curtis  did  not  marry  Jack  Oassel- 
tserry. 

Mr  Casselberry"8  'wife  Joan,  ts  Negro  The 
Caaaelberry  family  is  highly  respected  In  Lake 
Fprest 

The  Casselherrys  are  not  the  only  black 
family  In  Ijike  Forest 

TTie  1970  United  States  Oensiw  Bnresu  re- 
port states  that  there  are  S40  black  people  In 
Lake  Forest  In  the  l»eB  census,  there  were 
224  black  people  living  in  that  Lake  County 
suburb 

The  Tribune  regrets  pubUcatlon  of  the  er- 
rors appearing  In  the  article  from  Women's 
Wear  Dally  and  apologizes. 


JET  CURFEW  NEEDED  AT 
LAaUARDlA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

ov  mrw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATTVES 

Tuaiav.  October  IS,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
problem  Df  excessl'ye  noise  abuse  from  jH 
trafllc  has  dominated  dUzens'  concerns 
ever  £luc«  the  first  ieU  bdgan  swoosang 
tod  soaring  over  thtfki  bomea.  Tbe  litua- 
Uon  haa  deteriorated  for  luaMrnfn  as  i«t 
traCBc  haa  Increased  to  a  potet  of  a  con- 
stant bombardment  of  actee.  Stodiw 
amplj'  demcaistrattag  the  peycholotlcal 
and  physical  traamatlc  effects  cc  people 
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have  been  made  on  the  debilitating  ef- 
fects of  Jet  aoiae.  Tbe  nolM  Impact  is  10 
times  more  dlsturtrtng  during  the  normal 
sleeping  hours,  when  It  Is  much  more 
dlfllctUt  to  assimilate  sounds,  than  dur- 
ing the  day. 

Actl<xi  by  airports  and  airlines  to 
remedy  the  problem  have  been  inadt- 
quate  for  the  most  part.  The  coiistlttt- 
tional  right  to  domestic  tranquility  in- 
cludes freedom  from  noise.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  generally  has  been  blatantly 
ignored  by  thenoisemalcers. 

One  of  the  few  successful  attempts  at 
regulation  has  been  the  ban  on  late  eve- 
ning and  predawn  Jet  traflQc  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport.  I  strongly  urge 
other  airports  to  follow  this  example.  It 
is  morally,  sociaUy,  and  environmentally 
necessary. 

I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  the 
following  letter  that  I  have  sent  to  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York,  LaGuardla 
Airport  management  and  the  alrllnas 
using  that  airport,  requesting  them  to 
agree  voluntarily  on  a  curfew  at  La- 
Ouardla  In  the  interests  of  all  concerned 
citizens: 

CoNGBEsa  or  TH«  Unitix  States. 

House  or  RErREsiNTATivzs, 
Washington,  D.C  ,  October  19.  1971. 
OcAB  Six:  Increaslagly.  and  at  a  very  dis- 
turbing rate,  resldenta  of  Que«ivs  are  furl- 
oualy  complaining  about  the  '.sletp-shatter- 
Ing  whine  and  roar"  of  Jet  aircraft  operating 
out  of  LaOuardla  Airport  The  complaliitB 
have  t>«en  present  for  some  time  but  are 
even  more  vociferous  today  because  the  Port 
Authority  and  those  responalhle  have  failed 
to  substantially  reduce  engine  noise  levels. 

Acoustics  experts  have  .said  that  everyone 
living  In  a  city  could  be  stone  deal  by  the 
year  2000  if  noise  levels  Iteep  rising  at  the 
present  rate.  Nols«  pollution  U  Ijecomlug  • 
serious  health  hazard  Urban  noise  has  be«B 
rising  at  the  rate  of  one  decibel  a  year  and 
If  it  continues  every  urban  dweller  will  b* 
deaf  by  the  end  of  this  century,  leas  than  30 
years   from   now. 

Noise,  like  so  many  other  forms  of  pollu- 
tion. Is  a  product  of  our  technological  ad> 
vancement  But  this  need  not  be.  PollutioD 
does  not  have  to  be  the  price  of  progress. 

Noise  Is  more  than  uncomfortable.  It  la 
debilitating.  It  can  and  does  Interfere  with 
our  sleep,  our  work  and  our  leisure. 

Studies  have  Indicated  thaA  loss  of  efll- 
clency  due  to  noisy  working  conditions  could 
t>e  reducing  our  Oroaa  National  Product  by 
several  bUllon  dollars  a  year.  Millions  mor« 
In  potential  workmen's  compensation  claims 
are  tielleved  generated  annually  by  noise- 
induced  hearing  looses  in  (>erhapfl  as  many  as 
15  million  American  workers.  There  is  evl- 
dence  of  a  close  relationship  between  nols* 
exposure  and  body  fatigue  as  well  as  psycho- 
logical  and  social   stresses. 

The  community  residents  near  LaOiiardls 
suffer  the  oonaequenoes  at  decades  of  ne- 
glect of  the  noise  pollution  problem.  Most  of 
Ihem  have  lived  in  New  York  City  for  many 
years.  They  live  in  established  communities 
and  not  In  hurrledly-asaembled  raC>dtvlalon 
tracts  Most  of  them  were  there  before  the 
Jets  arrived. 

They  used  to  live  In  comfortable,  conven- 
ient neighborhoods  which,  while  nolser  per- 
haps than  rural  areas,  nonetheless  struck 
a  reasonable  balance  between  city  bustle  and 
bustle  and  suburban  quietness.  But  today, 
that  tMklance  is  gone.  Now  those  people  come 
home  from  their  Jobs  and  find  themselvea 
beneath  an  Intolerable  roar  as  Jetliner  aTter 
Jetliner  tcreechee  over  their  roofs.  The  night 
does  not  bring  peace  to  them  because  LiS- 
OuartUa  does  not  undsrstand  or  recognize 
the  citizen's  right  to  quiet. 

These  city  dweUers  have  loet  that  balance 
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of  toleration  which  once  existed  In  their 
netghbortwwds.  Tbey  And  that  tlielr  hooMs 
ofler  not  less,  but  mora  noise,  more  distrac- 
tion and  mora  aUaple  human  discomfort 
than  their  Jobs  In  the  ho*rt  of  tb«  city. 

Recognition  of  this  serious  problem  Is  a 
first  step  for  the  Port  Authority.  LaOuardla 
Airport  management,  and  the  airlines  them- 
selves. Alleviation  of  this  situation  Is  not 
terribly  difficult.  A  reasonable  solution 
would  t>e  to  begin  curtailment  of  all  com- 
mercial. especUUy  Jet.  tralBc  at  LaOuardla 
from  scheduling  departures  and  arrivals  t>e- 
tween  10  p.m.  and  7  am.,  the  hours  nor- 
mally used  for  sleeping. 

About  IJi  percent  of  the  total  operations 
at  LaOuardla  were  conducted  between  10  p  m. 
and  7  aan.  during  a  nine-month  period  from 
June  1970  to  March  1971,  according  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  ITils  may 
seem  like  a  small  number — about  67  total 
nights  per  night— unless  you  happen  to  live 
nearby.  Then  the  din  of  the  aircraft  t)*- 
comes  almost  unbearable  Aircraft  noise 
during  the  normal  sleeping  hours  has  a 
compounding  Impact  on  residents  liecause 
the  noise  cannot  be  assimilated  >s  it  Is  dur- 
ing the  day  with  other  noises.  One  Jet  liner 
taking  o^  at  midnight  has  ten  times  the 
elTectlve  noise  Impact  of  the  same  plane 
taking  off  at   noon. 

This  point  cannot  be  overly  emphasized 
PAA  records  of  scheduled  air  nights  on  an 
average  day  during  March  1B71  shows  that 
there  were  36  scheduled  arrivals  and  de- 
partures during  the  stated  nine-hour  pe- 
riod out  of  a  total  of  718  regularly  scheduled 
flights.  Thirty-four  of  these  operations  were 
Jet  aircraft.  These  fllghu  represent  a  con- 
stant bombardment  to  nearby  residents,  et- 
perially  during  the  night-Ume  h.ouT»  when 
thexr  ncnae  disturbance  is  at  its  worst 

Wa.shlngton  National  Airport  prohibit.^ 
scheduled  Jet  commercial  traffic  between  10 
p.m.  and  7  a.m.  The  FAA,  which  runs  Na- 
tional, and  the  airlines  operating  out  of  the 
airport,  have  a  voluntary  agreement  on  the 
night  flight  limitations  The  agreement  be- 
gan In  1066  and  has  worked  rather  well. 
Only  minor  adjustments  by  the  airlines  were 
needed  in  rescheduling  flights  to  conform, 
SlmUar  agreements  exist  in  Los  Angeles. 
Boise.    Idaho,    and    Presno.   California 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  act  promptly  to 
secure  voluntary  agreements  to  discontinue 
ail  commercial,  and  especially  Jet,  traffic  op- 
erations at  LaOuardla  between  10  p.m  and 
7  am.  I  recommend  such  actions  be  taken 
now.  before  tough  legislative  measures  be- 
come unavoidable.  The  constitutional  right 
of  domestic  tranquility  includes  freedom 
from  oppressive  noise.  Steps  must  be  taken  by 
the  Port  Authority,  airport  management 
and  the  airlines  to  protect  and  respect  the 
right  and  to  halt  the  acoustic  abuse  heaped 
merclieesiy  upon  the  cltlaenry  If  I  may  be 
of  help  In  securing  such  agreements  and  pro- 
viding the  residents  of  Queens  a  quieter  en- 
vironment, please  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin   S.   Rosenthal. 

Member  of  Congreaa. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  SPEAK  OUT  ON 
EQUITY  IN  STUDENT  AID  LEGIS- 
LATION 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  TIIK  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday,  October  19.  1971 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next 
few  days  the  House  will  consider  H.R. 
7248,  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1971. 
For  almost  2  years  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  the  needs  of  higher  educa- 
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tlon.  Most  of  our  witnesses  haw  been 
college  presidents,  members  of  natlooal 
associations  representing  InstitutloDs  o( 
higher  educatloci.  and  others  who  view 
high«-  education  through  institutional 
eyeglasses.  We  have  not  heard  enough 
from  faculty.  We  have  heard  aimtiet 
nothing  from  trustees.  And  the  opinions 
of  students — the  main  reason  for  our 
support  of  higher  education — have  not 
been  solicited. 

One  of  the  encouraging  results  of  my 
efforts  to  insure  greater  equity  and  pre- 
dictability In  the  Education  Opportunity 
Grant — EOG^ — program  has  been  the 
interest  and  concern  of  students.  My 
proposal,  which  failed  In  committee.  Is 
designed  to  get  the  aid  where  student 
need  actually  exists.  The  committee  bill 
holds  to  the  old  approach  that  money 
should  first  be  distributed  according  to 
some  arbitrary  State  allotment  formula, 
then  subjected  to  a  process  of  institu- 
tional grantsmanshlp.  and  finally  made 
available  to  students  who  can  ccHivlnce 
their  financial  aid  officer  of  their  need. 
Such  a  program  has  worked  for  6  years 
with  these  inequities  to  the  student.  The 
committee  bill  will  open  up  even  greater 
potentiality  for  inequitable  treatment  of 
students  in  need. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that  each  of  our 
colleagues  will  take  the  time  to  study 
this  Issue  I  intend  to  raise  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  when  H.R.  7248  comes  be- 
fore us  for  consideration. 

Because  I  believe  that  Members  would 
like  to  see  what  student  groups  are  doing 
and  saying  on  the  EOG  issue.  I  am  in- 
serting a  letter  which  I  Just  received 
from  Mr.  Peter  Coye.  acting  executive 
director  of  the  National  Student  Lobby. 
Following  his  letter  Is  some  Information 
directed  to  students  around  the  country 
on  the  newly  formed  National  Student 
Lobby. 

Following  that  Information,  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  Record  a  news  bulletin 
put  out  recently  by  the  Washington 
Campus  News  Service.  Attached  to  their 
news  bulletin  is  a  fact  sheet  which  com- 
pares the  new  EOO  propo.sal  with  the 
program  proposed  In  H.R.  7248. 

The  letter  and  bulletin  follow: 

National  Student  Lobby. 
Washington,  D.C  ,  October  11,  1971. 
Congressman  Auebt  H.  Qitie, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAi  CoNUiasMAN  QuTc:  For  the  psst 
several  weeks  I  have  been  following  the  bill 
H  R.  7248  and  the  amendments  which  you 
are  considering  to  that  bill.  I  would  like  you 
to  know  that  I  support  your  proposed  reform 
of  the  Educational  Opportunity  Orants  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  several  Con- 
gressmen concerning  this  bill  ai:id  I  have 
urged  them  to  support  your  amendments.  I 
feel  that  I  have  been  succeasful  at  explain- 
ing the  value  of  targeting  money  on  students 
rather  than  on  institutions  when  the  Fed- 
eral government  distributes  aid  to  needy 
students.  Tour  proposed  reform  of  the  K.O.O. 
program  would  assure  that  minority  and 
underprivileged  students  are  given  an 
equal  chance  to  attend  college. 

In  the  past  weeks  I  have  been  In  constant 
contact  with  our  constituency  and  without 
hesitation  I  can  say  that  the  studeikts  at 
America  are  In  support  of  your  proposed  re- 
form of  the  I.O.O.  program.  They  bavs  asked 
me  to  Inform  you  about  their  position  on 
this  Usue  and  to  furthermore  express  to  the 
Congress  the  serioiisneas  of  tills  matter  In 
the  minds  of  students. 
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To  tail  to  pass  HJL  7248,  with  the  amend- 
ments you  propose,  wouVd  be  to  short-change 
thousands  of  needy  students  In  both  the 
urban  and   rural    areas  of   our   country. 

If  tjMte   ts  anyl2iil«  wtileft   tlM  National 
Student  L,obby  can  do  to  Insure  the  passage 
of  H  R    7248  with  the  amendments  you  pro- 
pose please  speak  with  me. 
ainoerely, 

Ptteh  L    Cote, 
Executive  IHreetor- 

The  ratiilcaUun  of  the  26th  amendment  to 
the  GonsUtution  baa  created  an  opportunity 
for  students  to  dramatically  Increase  their 
influence  In  American  politics  and  society. 
Organized,  this  new  force  can  begin  to 
make  Its  impacrt  felt  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment— where  the  crucial  decisions  are  made 
on  matters  of  dvU  liberties,  higher  educa- 
tion, war.  poverty,  and  the  eiivlroament. 

This  potential  force  will  not,  however,  or- 
gaiUae  Itself  spontaneously,  nor  can  it  be 
organized  effectively  by  people  outside  the 
campus  cummunlty.  What  Is  needed  Is  a 
mechanism  that  Is  controlled  by  students 
that  will  aid  eampuaps  In  organizing  for  ef- 
fective poUtlcal  action,  and  will  give  them  a 
strong  Totoc  In  the  government  that  aflects 
their  Uvee. 

In  the  past,  students  iiave  not  l>een  heard 
In  committee  hearings  on  the  extension  of 
the  draft,  on  aid  to  higher  education,  or  on 
protecting  the  environment.  Nor  have  they 
been  beard  at  election  ttme.  when  their  votes 
could  mean  the  difference  In  vital  races 
across  the  nation. 

The  experlenoe  of  the  CaUforala  Student 
Lobby  has  already  demonstrated  the  eflec- 
tlveness  of  having  a  well-defined  mechaxusm 
to  lobby  for  student  iuterests.  Dick  Twohy. 
legislative  counsel  of  the  California  Student 
Lobby,  has  reported  an  81  %  success  rate  on 
47  bills  on  which  he  has  taken  a  position. 
Mid  has  played  a  major  role  In  tnflueiwing 
bills  ranging  firom  an  sffort  to  raise  graduate 
tuition  to  g2,500  (dropprd  by  the  author  i 
to  Increased  funding  for  ll,e  Koooomlc  Op- 
portunity Program  ^passed  £ducatlon  Com- 
mittee). 

We  invite  year  studciit  guvtrnmeut  to 
become  a  member  of  the  National  Student 
Lobby — an  orgnntzatlon  which  ■will  both 
lobby  In  nuppnrt  of  student  Interests  and 
work  to  malntailn  the  polltlcaJ  strength  at 
election  time  t.o  make  the  sfudent  voice 
mearilngful  to  legislators. 

Tlie  NSL  la  a  non-profit,  registered  lobby 
In  Washington,  DC  It  1b  the  only  natlonaj 
student  organlBatlon  with  a  ta.x  status  that 
allows  tt  to  lobby  Congress  in  behalf  of  stu- 
dent interests  It  hae  a  permanent  »t»a  and 
office  In  the  national  capital  to  monitor  the 
acilvltlea  of  Congress  and  the  Executive  and 
to  make  the  needs  and  Interests  of  students 
known  throughout  the  government. 

This  permanent  mechanlam  will  make  stu- 
dents a  oonstltuenry  to  which  Congressmen 
win  listen,  for  It  wiu  not  disappear  In  the 
summer,  nor  will  Its  memory  be  only  one  to 
four  years  long. 

In  order  to  be  efTectlve  the  lobbying  •fTorta 
of  ttie  NSL  nrast  be  followed  up  at  Section 
lime  The  NSL.  with  other  groupie  across  tbe 
nation,  will  seek  to  aid  campuses  In  organiz- 
ing Into  an  effective  political  bloo — capable 
of  defeating  piublic  officials  who  refuse  to 
rerogntee  the  need  for  change  In  this  coun- 
try, and  electing  representatives  committed 
to  a  reordering  of  this  nation's  Institutions. 
Tbe  NBL  will  not  endorse  any  candidates, 
but  it  will  take  positions  on  issues,  and  will 
seek  to  affect  government  policies  related  to 
those  Issues 

The  positions  taken  by  the  NSL  wUl  be 
adopted  thrcagh  an  annual  ballot  to  be  sent 
to  each  memt>er  student  government  of  the 
NSL  by  the  national  office.  Tbe  ballot  will 
then  be  put  before  the  student  body  as  a 
referendum,  and  the  results  of  such  refer- 
enda on  campuses  across  the  nation  will  de- 
termine the  policies  of  the  NSL. 
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Every  effort  wlU  be  made  to  time  such  ref- 
erenda to  coincide  with  scheduled  student 
government  elections  so  as  to  avoid  the  need- 
less cost  of  an  extra  balloting.  If,  however,  it 
Is  impooslble  to  boM  both  tbe  Btudent  gov- 
ernment eleottons  and  the  WBL  balloting  si- 
nrultaneously,  and  the  student  government 
cannot  afford  a  separate  NBL  referendum,  tbe 
student  council  win  be  authorised  to  east  tbe 
student  body's  votes  on  the  NSL  ballot.  Bach 
student  government  will  cast  a  number  of 
votes  proportional  tt:)  the  number  of  student-s 
at  that  college. 

Tbe  membership  of  the  National  Student 
Lobby  will  be  divided  Into  regional  caucuaee 
so  as  to  Increase  oommunloations  within  an 
area  small  enough  to  make  travel  and  tele- 
phone calls  financially  reasonable  to  mem- 
bers of  the  NSL. 

Bach  regional  eauctis  will  meet  once  a  year 
t<  I  vote  on  matters  stich  as  the  Bxecutlre  Di- 
rector (the  hired  stafi  person  responsible  for 
the  activities  of  the  national  office),  the  an- 
nual budget,  and  the  ExecuUve  Coinmlttee. 

Each  reglorjU  caucus  will  elect  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Executive  Committee,  ■which  will 
ar*   H'  u-afchri  >c  ^f  t*^e  nntlo-ia!  otTire 

The  Bxecutlve  Cammlttee  wlU  make  Inde- 
peiident  reports  to  the  NSL  membership,  will 
hire  members  of  tbe  staff  other  than  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  (who  ts  hired  by  the  mem- 
benshlpi,  and  will  as.sut  in  the  preparation 
of  the  ann\ial  btidget 

Thus,  students  win  have  both  direct  and 
Indirect  controls  over  the  activities  of  the  of- 
fice that  will  t)e  speaking  In  the  name  of 
students. 

The  National  Student  Lobby  will  have 
thr«e  major  elements: 

One.  an  ofBce  In  the  Capital  with  staff  and 
facilities  adequate  to  discover,  In  the  mass  of 
legislation,  those  bills  and  issues  of  key  Im- 
portance to  large  groups  of  voting  people;  to 
analyze,  follow,  and  Influence  such  leg'.sla- 
lloii;  to  Initiate  and  propose  new  laws. 

Two,  a  communications  network  through 
which  to  help  mobilize  campus  communities 
to  register  to  vote  and  to  vote  on  election 
day.  to  coiivey  current  information  to  thou- 
sxnd.s  of  students  on  each  campus,  to  deter- 
mine the  thrust  of  student  opinion  on  given 
issues,  to  develop  an  exchange  of  Information 
and  resources  between  campuses  and  tbe 
Capital — to  Involve  directly  the  greatest 
number  of  young  people  In  helping  shape  a 
more  equitable  and  responsive  legal  and  so- 
cial system 

Three,  an  exteiislvo  network  of  lobby  of- 
fices throughout  the  nation  which  can  pro- 
vide direction  for  the  8«lvltlee  of  the  NSL, 
work  to  Increase  st-udent  partlclpsKlon  In 
the  political  prooees  (tlirough  voter  regis- 
tration and  get-oul-the-voie  drives),  and 
moMllze  local  public  pressure  In  the  home 
districts  of  key  leglslaUirs 

Extensive  challenge  though  It  is,  we  be- 
lieve this  triple  aim  can  be  aocompUshed 
through  the  combination  of  many  ocmpetent 
young  people  and  adequate  finauclal  re- 
sources. 

Of  the  two.  financial  resources  are  by  far 
the  mare  rare  in  the  student  community 
Nonetheless,  the  University  of  CaUfomla 
student  governments  have  shown  that  an 
effective  lobbying  operation  can  be  supported 
by  student  funds. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  NSL  also  be  sup- 
ported by  Btadents,  for  the  strocttiral  guar- 
antees of  student  control  will  be  meaning- 
less If  the  NEL  la  dependent  on  large,  non- 
studeiU  ooQtnbutora. 

During  the  first  year.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  depend  on  some  private  funds  while  the 
membership  of  tbe  NSL  grows,  but  It  Is 
hoped  than  by  lU  second  year  the  NSL  «-lll 
be  self-sustaining. 

For  the  first  year,  member«iilp  fees  will 
be  30  for  schools  with  less  than  1,000  stu- 
dents, MO  for  schools  with  l)etween  1,000 
and  4.999  students,  and  $50  for  schools  with 
5,000  students  or  more  In  succeeding  years, 
however,  membership  fees  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  students  attending  a 
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school,  and  wUl  be  set  at  a  level  determined 
by  tbe  membership  to  cover  the  entire  ^nr,iia.i 
expenses  of  the  NSL. 

We  invite  your  student  government  tc  be- 
come a  part  of  the  National  Studeut  Lobby. 
and  ack  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  convince 
your  student  government  to  Jolti. 

This  will  involve  contacting  members  of 
your  student  government  and  student  news- 
paper who  might  be  InteraEted  in  the  KSL 
and  obtaining  their  help  In  placing  our 
proposal  before  the  stude.'it  council.  It  may 
Involve  a  preat  deal  of  effort  on  your  part, 
but  this  is  an  opportunity  that  wUl  not 
come  again  for  decades. 

The  NSL  is  part  oX  tbe  effort  to  Insure  that 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  18-  through  20- 
year  olds  in  this  country  will  result  In  mean- 
ingful change.  We  cannot  and  should  not 
depend  on  big.  ncn-student  contributors. 
Thereiore.  we  ask  that  a  check  for  the  flrst 
year's  membership  fee  be  enclosed  with  your 
rt-udent  government's  memliershlp  applica- 
tion. 

Working   together  we   can   make   the  Na- 
tional Student  Lobby  a  strong  and  effective 
student  voice  In  goyernment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pktsb  Bain,sAi,i . 
Prrxs  CoTX. 

ClUIC  FkNECH, 
SPENCSa  RCBMAN, 

Coordinating      Cammittee,       National 
Student  Lotby. 

Following  is  the  news  release  pm  out 
by  the  Washington  Campus  News  Serv- 
ice and  a  fact  sheet  comparing  mj  pro- 
ixx;al  with  that  in  H  R.  724* : 
Education  Gboups  Bamo  Toon  tisa  on  Aid 
Gkants 

Washikgton  (WCNS)  . — Represei^tatives  of 
a  score  of  education  groups — from  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  tc  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association — have  banded  to- 
gether in  support  of  federal  aid  to  the  need- 
iest students. 

TTie  group  U  attempting  to  solicit  support 
among  college  students  and  various  organl- 
zraions  for  a  proposal  to  ensure  that  poor 
students  retain  first  Bcce.«  to  federal  grants, 
regardless  of  where  they  study'  The  proposal 
Is  expected  to  be  made  In  the  form  of  an 
am?hdment  to  H.R  7248.  "The  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1971,"  when  that  bill  reaches 
the  floca-  of  the  House  In  the  n»Tt  week  or 
so. 

President  Nixon  also  proposed  a  new  stra- 
dent  aid  program  m  hi.s  higher  education 
message  to  Congress  Inst  Pebruary.  With  new 
legislation  be  hoped  that  oiore  than  1  mil- 
lion more  students  would  receive  aid.  It 
would  assure  that  federal  lundfc  go  &rbt,  and 
In  tbe  largest  amounts,  to  the  neediest  stu- 
dents in  order  to  plaoe  them  on  an  equal 
footing  wltb  students  from  higher -income 
families.  It  would  mean  that  (high  school 
students'  i  choice  of  a  college  would  be  ba-wd 
on  their  educational  goals  rather  than  upon 
their    families'    finaorial    circumstances. 

"The  moEt  entotionai  issue  Congress  faced 
this  year  in  tbe  area  of  higher  education 
centered  on  institutional  grants  '  Represent- 
ative Albert  H  Quie  (R-Mlnn  i  told  the 
groirp  at  a  recent  meeting  "But  no  one  stood 
up  for  students  " 

Under  H.R  T248  as  tt  was  pas!«d  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
higher  Income  stodeats  could  have  access  to 
these  grants,  through  tJaeir  ooilegea.  even  be- 
fore poor  students.  A  student  oould  not  re- 
ceive more  than  •4,000  in  four  years,  but  his 
grant  would  not  be  automatically  renewed 
from  year  to  year  as  Is  presently  the  case 
under  the  Education  Opportunity  Grant 
(EOO)  program;  and  financial  aid  officers 
would  have  authority  Xo  determine  a  fam- 
Ilvli  "eoatnbiittati*'  and  teetde  'wtic  was 
eligible. 

Under  the  amendmsnt  toeing  proposed  by 
Rep  Qule  and  others,  students  would  re- 
ceive »1,400  per  year  less  the  contribution  of 
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hla  fftmlly,  or  haJf  his  estlin»t«d  "need"  to 
•ttaiul  ma  tnatttuUon.  wtaicti  ia  leas.  Stu- 
dent kid  offlocn  would  use  •  standjuti  tar- 
tnulA  for  datarmlnlnc  what  each  studvit 
could  contalbute.  And  students  would  can- 
tlnue  to  h»7e  the  same  aesurance  of  receiv- 
ing aid  from  year  to  year  If  they  continue 
to  qualify. 

Quia  told  the  •'ooalttlon"  group  recently 
that  the  committee-passed  bill  would  seri- 
ously erode  the  six-year  federal  coniniltni«ct 
that  "federal  aid  should  go  first  where  tlie 
need  Is  the  greatest." 

"A  serious  problem  in  this  bill  Is  the  to- 
creased  power  given  to  financial  aid  offlcer«." 
Qule  said.  "There  Is  a  3fl  percent  turnover  of 
aid  directors  annually,  which  means  many 
directors  have  Uttle  experience.  Under  our  W- 
partlsan  propoeal.  they  would  follow  stand- 
ard guldellnea  lees  susceptible  to  mischief." 

"Students  from  families  of  middle  and  up- 
per incomes  would  still  have  access  to  fed- 
eral work-study  and  loan  programs."  QiHe 
said.  "In  fact,  under  the  EOO  proposal,  fanil- 
Hes  with  Incomes  of  tia.OOO  and  above  would 
qualify — but  the  student  would  not  reoetre 
an   EOO   aa  large  as  thoae  In  greater  need." 

Rep  Qule  said  student  leaders  and  stu- 
dent editors  should  make  their  views  known 
by  writing  to  their  Congressman  and  sending 
copies  to  him  for  poenlblc  publication  In  the 
Congreeslonal  Record  "My  colleagues  In  the 
House  do  not  know  the  wishes  of  students. 
Only  this  eleventh  hour  effort  will  turn  the 
tide  In  favor  of  the  students  who  need  flnaa- 
clal  aid  the  most." 

Fact   SHorr  ok  thb  EotrcATioKAr,  Orronrv- 

Krrr  OaxitT   (EOO)    Issttb 

piirMcrPLXs  BZRrrrD  kbw  boo  p«opo«al 

COOs  should  be  available  to  eligible  stu- 
dents wherever  they  study. 

A  student's  financial  resoureea  should  b* 
evaluated  alike  by  all  Institutions. 

Students  with  similar  need  should  receive 
similar  grants. 

Prospective  students  should  be  able  to 
count  on  aid,  according  to  their  resources, 
well  In  advance  of  entering  college. 

Whatever  Congress  appropriates,  students 
with  the  leatt  flnanciai  resources  for  further 
education  should  receive  the  grant  aid  first. 

These  prlndplAs  form  the  basis  for  a  new 
proposal  (outlined  below i  which  Is  expected 
to  be  Introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
In  the  next  few  days  as  an  amendment  to 
HR  7343.  "The  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1971  ■■ 

SASic  roasruijk  roa  mtw  paopoaai. 
Bach  undergraduate  student  enrolled  In 
mn  eligible  Institution  would  rec«ive  an 
amount  equal  to  either  11.400  minus  "family 
contribution,  or  one-half  of  his  "need"  to 
attend  that  Institution,  whichever  amount 
Is  lees. 

COMPiUlISONS    or    EOG    U«    THB    ITBW    PVOPOAAL 

AMD    TUB    COMMrmEB    BIU.    R  B.    72«S 

New  Proposal 

1  Ho  state  allotment  formula  EOOs  avail- 
able to  neediest  students  wherever  they  go. 

HJt.  724$ 

1.  Includes  state  allotment  formula  un- 
related Co  number  of  needy  students:  results 
In  inequitable  dlttrH>ution  of  money,  favor- 
ing some  states  (students)   over  others. 

2  Each  Institution  would  use  the  same 
system  (similar  to  Amer.  College  Testing  or 
College  Scholarship  Service)  for  analysing 
•■contribution,"  considering  Income,  assets, 
number  of  eblldren  In  college,  unusual  medi- 
cal expenses,  cost  of  living 

HJt.    724» 

1  Requires  oonaldaratlon  of  same  factors. 
but  does  not  prohibit  different  Intsrprst*- 
Uoa   of   ttieoi;    diflsrent   ooUegea   oouM   t%- 
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quire    different    "contributions"     from    the 
same  student. 

Nev  Propotal 

S.  Student  would  be  €**ured  of  the  tame 
amount  of  EOO,  depending  on  the  "oontrl- 
butloa  '  he  oould  make  and  the  "cost  of  at- 
tending. Possible  for  student  with  high  oost 
and  no  contribution  to  receive  (6.600  in  four 
years. 

H  R     724$ 

S.  The  same  student  oould  be  denied  any 
KOO  »r  given  amount  up  la  (l.SOO  A  grant 
oould  not  exceed  half  his  total  financial  aid 
package  Could  not  receive  more  than  (4.000 
In  four  years,  or  IX  necessary.  W.OOO  in  five. 

New  Proposal 
4     Sophomore,    junior    or   senior    In    good 
standing   has  same  assurance  of  EOO  if   he 
continues  to  qualify  under  the  formula 
H.K.    724$ 

4.  Unlike  the  preeent  law.  an  Initial  yetu- 
■OO  recipient  has  no  assurance  for  renewal, 
must  compete  for  a  grant  each  year. 

New  Proposal 

5.  Institution  would  receive  whatever 
amount  all  of  Its  eligible  students  are  en- 
titled to   under  the  formula. 

H  R      72M 

8.  Institution  receives  part  or  all  (II  pro- 
gram is  fully  funded)  of  its  approved  request 
The  requesting  procedure  allows  Institutions 
with  large  aid  base  and  experienced  aid  officer 
to  get  greater  shares 

New  Proposal 
8.  Views  EOO  as  a  "base"  of  aid  to  provide 
equal  access  to  college.  State  *  Institutional 
aid.  wor:^  study  et«  would  be  built  upon  this 
base.  Most  needy  have  first  access  to  available 
funds 

H  R     724$ 

«.  Views  EOO  aa  grant  for  students  who 
could  not  otherwise  attend  "but  for"  the 
grant.  Allows  middle  &  high  Income  families 
to  have  same  first  call  on  available  funds, 
when   they  cannot   afford   expensive   schools 

New  Proposal 
7.  Half-time  students  eligible  proportion- 
ately: af^er  first  year,  students  at  proprietary 
schools  eligible:    no  family  contribution  ex- 
pected for  veterans 

HR     724$ 

7  Same. 

Nev  Proposal 

8  Authorizes  "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  '  Estimated  first  year  ooet — (600  million. 

HR     724$ 
8    Authorizes  $39S  million  for  fiscal    1973. 
then  "such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary." 

SCMMABT 

The  new  proposal,  which  will  be  presented 
on  the  House  floor,  adopts  the  same  philos- 
ophy as  the  basic  sducatlon  opportunity 
grant  program  In  the  Senate^  bill.  S.  8S0.  Aid 
la  "targeted"  on  the  students  with  the  least 
In  the  way  of  family  contribution.  The 
amount  of  discretion  available  to  both  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  (HEW)  and  any 
flnanciai  aid  officer  Is  less  than  under  present 
law  Students  themselves  are  the  major  far- 
tor  In  determining  who  gets  a  grant  and  how 
much. 

HR.  7248  (the  Committee  bUl)  relies  on 
arbitrary  state  allotment  formulas:  the  abil- 
ity of  the  flnanciai  aid  oflloer  to  be  a  good 
"grantxman"  In  getting  funds  for  his  Institu- 
tion, and  flnally  his  own  human  Judgment 
about  who  should  get  a  grant  and  in  what 
amount  This  approach  would  allow  higher 
Income  students  to  benefit  even  before  needy 
students  If  the  aid  olBc«r  decides  they  oould 
not  attend  his  Institution  "but  for"  an  BOO. 
It  is  a  totally  different  phUoaopby, 
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THE  INEXCUSABLE 
POLLUTANT 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NXW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker,  over  the 
course  of  the  past  few  years,  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  become  Increctslngly 
aware  of  the  host  of  chemical  contam- 
inants plaguing  our  health  and  our  en- 
vironment. Most  of  these  hazards  carry 
complex  and  strange-sounding  names 
such  as  poly  chlorinated  biphenyU. 
Others  are  know-n  by  a  jumble  of  letters 
and  numbers  such  as  DDT  and  2,4,5-T. 
But  perhaps  the  most  devastating  of  all 
Ls  known  by  a  simple,  four-letter  word: 
lead. 

Lead  Ls  directly  responsible  for  the 
poisoning  of  some  400,000  young  chil- 
dren each  year  who  are  afflicted  with 
leivd-based  paint  polaoning  aa  a  result 
of  ingesting  lead-tainted  paint  and  plas- 
ter fallen  from  dilapidated  housing.  Of 
these  children.  1,800  will  Incur  modeinte 
to  severe  brain  damage;  800  will  be  so 
severely  afflicted  that  they  will  be  forced 
to  spoid  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
institutionalized:  for  200  others,  there 
will  be  no  hope  at  all — for  they  will  die 
from  the  devastating  effects  of  this 
chemical. 

Countless  others  will  take  potentially 
liarmful  levels  of  lead  Into  their  bodies 
as  a  result  of  the  emissions  from  automo- 
bile exhausts,  from  chewing  on  lead- 
tainted  pencils,  from  coming  In  contact 
with  any  of  the  multitude  of  unfettered 
uses  of  lead. 

The  pervasiveness  of  this  substance  and 
Its  danger  are  cited  in  an  article  by 
Paul  Craig  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber 2  edition  of  Saturday  Review,  en- 
titled "Lead,  the  Inexcusable  Pollutant." 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 
(Prom   the   Saturday   Review,   Oct    3,    1971 1 

LXAD.     THE     iNXXCt'Saat,!     POLXUTAhTT 

(By  Paul  P    Craig) 

If  the  crust  of  planet  earth  were  to  be 
chopped  Into  a  mUlion  pieces,  somewhere  be- 
tween ten  and  fiftaen  of  them  would  con- 
alst  of  the  chemloal  aletnent  lead.  As  far 
as  scientists  have  been  able  to  discover  up 
to  new,  lead  contributes  nothing  to  the  de- 
vel<ipm«nt  or  maintenarK>e  of  life,  either  in 
plants,  or  in  animals,  or  In  man.  On  the 
contrary,  the  evolutionary  process  that 
brought  forth  the  buman  species  seems  to 
have  recognized  long  ago  that  lead  Is  poison- 
ous to  life;  the  farther  upward  one  searches 
In  the  chain  of  ^^eclss  that  feed  upon  other 
speclss.  the  leas  lead  Is  found. 

Yet,  within  tiie  degnsc  of  accuracy  to  which 
such  matters  have  been  measured,  the  scl- 
•ntllUs  Indications  are  that  the  stirface 
waters  of  earth's  oceans  today  contain  ten 
tlmas  as  much  lead  as  they  did  before  the 
human  anlnMkl  emerged. 

And  the  American  people  today  are  carry- 
ing around  In  their  bodies  cAie  hundred  times 
the  amount  of  lead  they  would  have  absorbed 
from  a  primitive  environment. 

Whrnx.  doss  this  mean? 

Simply  that  man  has  changed  hla  natural 
environment  to  suob  an  extent  and  has 
employed  lead  In  making  the  obangw  in 
such  a  way  as  to  syatsmatlcally  poison 
himself. 
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Originally,  all  the  lead  on  earth  was  burled 
in  the  planetary  orust.  Man  began  digging 
out  the  metal  about  6jOOO  years  ago,  probably 
after  finding  It  accidentally  In  ths  ores  from 
which  he  obtained  sUver.  Tin  also  was 
present  in  silver-bearing  rock,  and  could  be 
mixed  with  lead  to  form  pewter  and  so  pro- 
vide a  protecUve  coating  for  copper  pots  and 
pans  that  otherwise  poisoned  the  food  pre- 
pared in  them.  Lead  was  likewise  popular 
with  potters,  who  used  it  as  glazing  for 
ceramic  vessels. 

The  poisonous  effects  of  lead  on  the  hu- 
man organism  have  long  been  recognized. 
The  early  Romans,  in  their  quest  for  silver, 
smelted  large  amounts  of  ore  that  contained 
lead  About  400  tons  of  lead  were  recovered 
lor  each  ton  of  sUver.  Ths  mining  and 
smelting  were  performed  by  slaves,  who  un- 
doubtedly often  died  of  lead  poisoning. 

The  lead  was  used  for  a  wide  variety  of 
purposes,  including  roof  sheathing,  and  cook- 
ing and  wine  vessels.  Democrltus  noted  that 
the  acidity  of  wine  could  be  reduced  by  the 
addition  of  lead  oxide.  PUny  specified  that 
leaden  pot*  must  be  used  in  making  grape 
syrup;  dissolved  lead  apparently  Improved 
the  flavor  of  the  syrup. 

Since  the  ruling  classes  had  most  access 
to  leaden  vessels,  they  oonsututed  tne  group 
that  was  most  poisoned.  The  resiUUng  de- 
cline In  their  birth  rate  and  in  their  crea- 
tive and  governing  ability  has  been  docu- 
mented Impressively  by  Dr.  8.  C.  OUflllan  in 
an  li^enlous  piece  of  detective  work  (see 
SR.  Aug   7,  1968). 

Centuries  after  the  Roman  Empire  col- 
lapsed, apparenUy  without  understanding 
what  had  happened  to  It,  pioneers  of  mod- 
em American  civUiaatlon  acted  to  prevent  a 
repetlUon  of  the  performance  Governors  of 
the  MaMachueetts  Bay  Colony  In  New  Eng- 
land outlawed  the  distillation  of  rum  In 
leaded  ressels  In  order  to  prevent  what  were 
then  called  "the  dry  gripes." 

Generations  of  boys  on  both  sides  of  the 
AUantlc  played  with  toy  lead  soldiers  until 
the  toys  were  shown  to  t>e  connected  with 
sickness  and  the  death  of  chUdren  who  nib- 
bled on  them. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  twenUeth 
century,  lead  poisoning  was  common  among 
house  painters.  The  moet  characteristic  symp- 
U)m  was  wrist  drop,  a  tendency  of  the  wrist 
muscles  to  sag.  The  sagging  resulted  from 
lead  interference  with  the  nerves  that  con- 
trol the  muscles. 

The  early  mortality  of  painters  and  work- 
ers In  the  lead  processing  Industry  was  rela- 
tively high  and  easily  Identified.  On  diag- 
nosis, action  oould  be  taken  to  eliminate  the 
sources  of  exposure.  The  most  decisive  action 
was  banning  lead  from  Interior  paint  some 
years  ago.  This  protected  the  painters,  but 
not  the  Infants  and  toddling  children  who 
picked  off  and  ate  paint  peeling  from  neg- 
lected waUs.  New  coaU  of  lead-free  paints 
blocked  off  the  danger  residing  in  the  old 
leaded  paints,  but  when  the  new  coats  wore 
thin  and  were  not  In  theU  turn  covered,  the 
imderlylng  lead  paints  again  came  within 
reach  of  the  children's  hands. 

Convulsions,  delirium,  coma,  severe  and 
irreversible  brain  damage,  blindness,  paral- 
ysis, mental  retardation,  and  death  c«m  re- 
sult from  lead  poisoning.  In  children,  the 
early  symptoms  are  particularly  subtle  Vic- 
tims become  irritable,  sleepy,  or  cranky  They 
may  be  troubled  either  with  diarrhea  or  its 
opposite,  constipation.  Only  If  a  pediatrician 
is  looking  for  lead  poisoning  Is  he  likely  to 
Identify  It  In  a  child,  for  most  children  are 
frequently  Irritable,  sleepy,  or  cranky.  So, 
alihoiigh  lead  poisoning  Is  known  to  be  one 
ui  the  major  sources  of  Injury  to  young  chil- 
dren In  low-Income  families  (two  hundred 
die  every  year  In  America  alone),  lead'u  Im- 
pact on  other  children  can  only  be  surmised. 
Most  lead  that  enters  the  human  body  does 
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so  through  food.  This  lead,  which  enters  the 
stocoach.  18  rather  mefllolently  absorljed  by 
the  t>ody,  and  <»ily  about  S  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  lead  ingested  actually  enters  the  blood 
stream.  Inhaled  lead  Is  far  more  serious,  for 
the  fine  particles  emitted  by  automobiles  are 
retained  within  the  alveoU  of  the  lungs  and 
are  absorbed  by  the  body  with  an  efficiency 
of  about  40  per  cent.  Thus,  a  small  quantity 
of  lead  Inhaled  can  do  far  more  damage  than 
a  large  qiiantlty  consumed.  By  emitting  lead 
Into  the  atmoephere,  man  has  bypassed  com- 
plex and  effective  mechanisms  designed  by 
nature  to  keep  the  lead  burden  of  humans 
low. 

Because  of  these  circumstances,  the  emis- 
sion of  lead  through  the  exhaust  pipes  of 
Internal  combustlon-englned  automobiles 
has  become  man's  greatest  worry  In  connec- 
tion with  lead  poisoning — greatest  because 
It  has  been  growing  constantly  since  1923. 
when  lead  was  first  introduced  as  an  addi- 
tive to  automotive  fuel  Although  concen- 
trated in  the  cities  and  hence  visited  moet 
heavily  on  city  dwellers,  atmospheric  lead 
is  carried  by  the  winds  and  deposited  all  over 
the  globe.  The  Index  of  Its  presence  Is  the 
lead  content  of  the  Greenland  Icecap,  which 
has  been  traced  back  to  800  B.C.  and  shown 
to  have  been  explosively  accelerated  during 
the  last  half  century. 

The  total  daily  InUke  of  lead  In  the  food 
and  drink  of  an  Individual  American  Is  typi- 
cally about  300  micrograms,  of  which  18  to  30 
micrograms  Is  absorbed.  The  average  city 
dweller  experiences  an  atmospheric  lead 
level  of  about  3  micrograms  per  cubic  meter. 
He  Inhales  about  20  cubic  meters  of  air  per 
day,  of  which  40  per  cent,  or  16  micrograms. 
Is  absorbed.  Thus,  at  least  one-third  of  the 
total  lead  absorbed  by  average  American 
urban  dwellers  arises  directly  from  atmos- 
pheric lead. 

In  unfavorably  sltuat-ed  cities,  the  concen- 
tration of  atmospheric  lead  can  be  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  levels  Just  mentioned. 
In  mldtown  Manhattan,  for  example,  average 
values  of  7  6  micrograms  of  lead  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  have  t>een  reported.  Lead  con- 
tent of  some  city  dust  approaches  1  per 
cent,  which  Is  equal  to  the  proportion  of 
le«d  found  In  some  ores.  Grass  harvested  from 
alongside  highways  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain as  much  as  one  hundred  times  the  lead 
concentration  of  grass  not  exposed  to  auto- 
mobile exhaust  Recently,  at  the  Staten 
I.sland  Zoo,  two  leopards  were  paralyzed,  a 
horned  owls  feathers  dropped  out.  and  a 
number  of  captive  snakes  lost  their  ability 
to  slither.  All  proved  to  be  victims  of  lead 
poisoning,  and  the  source  of  the  lead  was 
the  grass,  leaves,  and  soil  in  outdoor  cages, 
as  well  as  the  paint  on  the  cage  bars.  Dr. 
T  J  Chow  of  Scrlpps  Oceanographlc  IruOl- 
tiite  recently  reported  that  in  San  Diego 
average  values  of  lead  are  now  8  micrograms 
per  cubic  meter  of  air;  he  noted  that  the 
concentrations  are  rising  at  a  rate  of  5  per 
cent  per  year.  There  can  no  longer  be  any 
question  that  atmospheric  lead  is  at  a  dan- 
gerous level. 

The  degree  of  the  danger  cannot  be  stated 
precisely  without  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
amount  of  the  lead  burden  now  being  car- 
ried by  the  bodies  of  Americans  and  of  the 
margin  between  this  level  and  that  known 
to  produce  crippling  or  fatal  effects.  If  the 
margin  is  small.  It  U  Important  to  search 
for  subtle  effects  that  would  not  be  noticed 
In  a  conventional  public  health  survey. 

The  most  commonly  used  Indicator  of  ex- 
pf)Biire  to  lead  Is  the  concentration  of  lead 
in  the  blood.  There  Is  at  present  a  narrow 
margin  between  the  average  blood  level  in 
Americana  and  the  level  associated  with  se- 
vere polaoning.  The  level  considered  diag- 
nostic of  lead  poisoning  In  healthy  males  is 
0  8  paru  of  lead  per  mlUlon  (ppm)  parts  of 
blood  Today  the  average  Amerlcaii's  blood 
lead   concentration  Is  about  O.S  ppm — one- 
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fourth  of  the  amount  commonly  considered 
bazardous  to  adults  and  almost  half  the  lead 
Indicative  of  acute  poisoning  In  children 

At  best,  the  margin  of  safety  concept  is 
questionable:  at  worst,  it  can  be  disastrous 
The  definition  of  the  margin  depends  in  large 
degree  upon  the  sophistication  of  diagnosis. 
Safety  levels  are  set  so  that  known  deieter-.- 
ous  effects  do  not  occur — at  least  not  often. 
As  diagnostic  techniques  Improve,  effects  in 
Individuals  can  be  detected  at  lower  levels. 
As  statistical  techniques  Improve  ft  Ijecomes 
possible  to  search  for  subtle  effects  In  large 
populations  as  well  aa  for  synergistic  effects 
m  which  the  sensltu-lty  of  the  body  to  a 
particular  Insult  Is  increased  due  to  the 
presence  of  some  other  pollutant,  dietary 
deficiency,  or  the  like  With  increased  so- 
phUtlcation.  one  also  can  detect  groups  of 
people  who  are  e«!peclal!y  sensitive  In  the 
case  of  lead.  It  Is  essential  that  the  most 
sensitive  group^ — the  children — be  giver,  par- 
ticular emphasis  In  setting  permissible  cri- 
teria and  standards. 

There  has  developed  In  recent  years  a  con- 
siderable body  of  data  Indicating  that  a  mar- 
gin of  safety  for  lead  exposure  may  not 
exist  at  all  and  that  damage  may  occur  even 
at  low  exposure  levels  If  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  Imperative  that  unnecessary  exposure  to 
all  types  of  lead  be  held  to  an  absolute 
minimum. 

Experlmeiits  with  animals  offer  an  excel- 
lent approach  to  the  search  for  low-level 
effects  In  an  elegant  series  of  tests  carried 
out  over  many  years  In  a  special  low-le&d- 
level  laboratory.  Dr  Henry  Schroeder  of  Dart- 
mouth College  has  found  that  chromlum- 
deflclent  mice  carrying  lead  burdens  typical 
of  those  found  In  the  American  people  have 
reduced  life  spans  and  Increased  suscepvl- 
bllity  to  disease.  Chromium  defl.clency  is 
thought  to  occur  in  many  humans  Recein 
experiments  In  Russia  have  shown  that  rab- 
bits exposed  to  atmospheric  lead  at  levels 
not  much  different  from  those  found  in  some 
OS.  cities  exhibit  various  functional  dis- 
abilities and  pathological  anomalies 

Detailed  statisUcal  studies  are  necessary  to 
delineate  the  extent  of  these  subtle  effects, 
which  may  consist  of  a  diminishing  of  Ui- 
Ulllgence  by  a  few  points,  a  decrease  in 
nervous  coordination  and  mechanical  dex- 
terity, or   a  general   rundown   feeling 

In  contrast  to  many  other  poilutants  lead 
Is  a  cxmiulatlve  poison.  Studies  of  Amenoans 
show  that  the  older  a  person  la.  the  more  lead 
18  concentrated  In  his  body  (A  alight  de- 
crease occurs  In  persons  over  sixty  years  of 
age  )  The  total  body  burden  of  lead  In  nud- 
dle-aged  Americans  Is  about  300  mUUgrams. 
of  which  about  90  per  cent  is  concentrated  in 
the  skeletal  structure 

As  the  impact  of  lead  effluent  upon  wir 
health  and  our  economy  becomes  recognized, 
the  need  for  controls  is  Increasingly  evident. 
The  most  stringent  oi  these  will  have  to  be 
adopted  by  the  United  States  which  now 
oonfumes  about  13  million  ol  the  total  world 
lead  consumpUon  of  2.2-mllllon  tons  Some 
of  this  consumption — the  part  that  goee  into 
electric  batteries,  solder,  and  pewter — can  be 
recycled  at  the  end  ol  the  useful  lifetimes  of 
thoee  products,  but  lead  used  as  a  gasoline 
addlUve  cannot  be  recovered  It  can  only  be 
I>revent«d  from  entering  the  atmosphwe  m 
the  first  place. 

The  impart  of  atmospheric  lead  emitted 
from  automobile  exhausts  consutuw*  s 
threat  to  health  so  severe  that  on  ihu  count 
alone  lead  emissions  should  l>e  prohibited 
However,  the  major  pressures  foe  the  elimi- 
nation of  lead  from  gasoline  so  far  have  not 
resulted  primarily  from  this  important  con- 
cern, but  rather  from  the  fact  that  lead  in 
gasoline  Interferes  with  the  control  of  many 
other  autotnoblle  emlasions. 

Of  t;he  many  methods  proposed  to  control 
the  amount  of  hydrooartsons.  carbon  mon- 
oxide, and  oxides  of  nitrogen  leaving  the  ex- 
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hauM  pipe*  oX  automobUea.  oq«  of  the  most 
dlacuaaed  I*  Um  OAtaXyttc  oaaverter.  The  cata- 
lytic ouovart«r  depaoda  on  the  flltarliig 
capablUly  ot  porous  loatarlal  wltb  a  large 
surfac*  ar«a  In  proportion  to  tha  volumt  o»- 
cupied.  Tlxe  poraa  in  the  inat«rUl  flU  npldly 
wiuh  lead  parUcles  vrhen  leaded  gaaollne  U 
used,  and  the  process  of  converting  the  other 
puiluiaxus  to  tJoeir  harmless  oonstltuents  Is 
blockad. 

To  ead  tha  blockage,  major  auto  makers 
equipped  moat  oT  their  Xi)71  models  with  low- 
oompreaalon  eiigiaes  able  to  operate  on  9!- 
octana  laad-free  gasoline.  Thla  surprise  ae- 
tk3tn  roroed  the  oil  oonnpanXae  to  shift  petro- 
leum refining  methods.  Several  of  thetn  have 
iDUnxlucad  low-lead  and  lead-rree  gasoline 
throughout  tha  oounto 

L<ow-oompi<easlon  engines  get  fewer  high- 
speed mllas  per  gaUon  of  fuel.  Alao.  there  Is 
soma  evidence  That  emission  of  aromatic- 
hydrocarbons  Lncreaaea  as  lead  content  of  fuel 
taJTla.  Theae  polnta  have  been  argued  foroe- 
fuily  by  the  Bthyl  Corporation  and  by  Du 
Pont,  the  primary  makera  of  tetraethyl  lead, 
ihe  gaaoUne  additive.  Pollution  control  de- 
vices that  will  operate  on  leaded  gaaollne  can 
ba  built,  they  say.  Aa  altematlTeH  to  catalytic 
convertera.  they  have  demcmatrated  proto- 
type thermo-reactors,  which  are  claimed  not 
to  foul  when  leaded  gasoline  U  naed.  Theo- 
retically (but  not  yet  practically),  lead  pax- 
tlculatee  can  be  removed  from  the  ezhattst 
stream  by  special  Otters  and  separation  de- 
vices. ContLnned  uae  of  lead  In  gasoline. 
Ethyl  an<l  Du  Pont  contend,  will  provide 
needed  engine  lubrication  and  svo*d  a  con- 
troversial ptMOKMnenon  called  "^alve  aea'. 
pound-ln,"  which  may  oauae  rapid  wear  of 
valve  seats  In  cars  using  onleaded  gas. 

Prom  an  environ  mental  point  of  new.  the 
Ethyl  and  DQ  Pont  ac^proaehee  to  tbe  lead 
I>rotilem  cannot  be  re)«i:te«l  or  Ignored  The 
environmentalist  la  primarily  eoncemad  with 
what  oomea  out  of  tbe  exhanst  p4pe  rattier 
than  what  goes  into  the  gaadlne.  Reaction 
proceeoea  occurring  In  the  Internal  eotabus- 
tlon  engine  are  complex  and  poorly  uodar- 
atoud  What  Is  eesentlaJ  Is  that  antooiotlve 
emlaslons  be  controlled  an  expedt tlouel y  a.'< 
{xwslble.  using  the  best  technology  currently 
available. 

While  the  gasoline  suppliers  are  now  pro- 
viding low-lead  gasoline  It  roeta  several  oents 
per  gallon  more  than  leaded  gaetjllne  of  the 
same  octane  rating  Coat-con.^loua  motorists 
therefore  are  avoiding  the  new  fuel.  They  will 
have  to  be  encouraged  to  buy  It.  The  en- 
couragement oould  come  through  govern - 
mental  regulation  With  ofllclal  standards  In 
force,  all  mannfacturera  woold  ootnpete  on 
an  equal  footing  Unfortunately,  such  stand- 
ards have  vet  to  be  set.  although  the  Bn- 
virnnmentAl  Protection  Agency  has  promlaed 
them  for  mtd-I>eoeinber  By  that  tune,  a 
year  and  a  half  wlU  have  paswed  since  the 
Bnvtronmental  Defenae  Pund's  petition  to 
the  US  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  for  establishment  at  criteria 
and  standards  for  lead. 

President  Wlxon  ha-s  demonstrated  his  con- 
cern over  lead  poisoning  by  ordering  all  fed- 
erally tjmrtimX  vehlcJee  to  operate  on  unleaded 
gafloline:  however,  because  of  bulk  buytni; 
under  long-term  contract,  the  order  cannot 
take  practical  effect  until  the  oezt  fiscal  year 
The  Pi'seldent  haa  aleo  propoaed  a  tax  on 
lead  but  Congreas  haa  not  been  enthuiUastio 
about  enacting  one 

Bpunred  by  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  amend - 
ntetits  ^x>neored  by  Senator  Edmund  S 
Muakie  of  Ualne  (tbey  authonaed  oooaid- 
eration  ot  aaTlroamental  health  elleete  of 
fuel  addltivws).  the  Envtronntentai  Protec- 
tion Agency  baa  issued  several  reports  on 
the  danger  of  lead  potlatlon  and  on  the  ac^- 
norrUcs  of  Its  removal.  One  recent  document. 
pur>lished  m  August,  aald  lead-free  gaaollae 
could  be  made  available  aoroes  the  oovntrv 
by  197S  at  an  additional  coet  Co  the  motorlit 
of  between  OJl  and  OM  cents  per  f;alluu  of 
fuel. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  KPA  pubUshad  In  June  an  Interim 
report  on  a  maaslvs  study  of  lead  In  several 
major  cities.  A  oomparlaon  between  atmos- 
pheric lead  levels  measured  In  I9fll  -63  and 
again  in  I9ea  A)  showed  mat  ambient  levels 
tuul  lacreaaed  by  13  to  33  i>cr  cent  in  Cin- 
cinnati by  33  to  64  per  cent  In  toe  Angeles 
and  by  3  to  36  per  cent  In  Philadelphia  The 
results  of  this  Important  and  alarming  EPA 
study  were  unfortunately  omitted  from  a 
National  Academy  of  Sciences'  study  of  lead 
released  early  In  September,  which  concluded 
from  older  information  that  "the  lead  con- 
tent of  the  air  over  most  major  cities  hao 
not  changed  over  the  last  fifteen  years  "  The 
oml.ssian  of  the  most  recent  and  best  study 
from  the  NA3  report  led  the  Academy  to  rei- 
onunend  In  its  final  conclusion  only  that 
more  research  Is  required  on  the  health  Im- 
pact of  automatlve  lead.  Subsequently,  the 
press  reported  that  the  Academy  study 
showed  that  "lead  Is  an  overstated  peril" 
(TTie  Wall  Street  Journal,  September  7). 
Meanwhile,  the  Prealdent's  Council  on  Bnvl- 
ronmental  Quality  reported  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  pollution, 
di-seases  due  to  lead  toxicity  will  emerge 
within  a  few  years.  The  National  Academy 
lead  study  Is  a  dramatic  example  of  how  our 
most  prestigious  sclentlflc  body  la  Incapable 
of  taking  a  .stand  regarding  the  risks  asso- 
ciated with  introduction  Into  the  environ- 
ment of  subetaiu;es  that  damage  people  in 
insidious  epidemiological  ways. 

It  seems  r&lr  to  lay  that  if  we  did  not  now 
have  lead  lu  our  gasoline,  and  If  some  gaso- 
line manufacturer  proposed  to  add  lead  to 
his  product,  his  proposal  would  be  denied. 
We  are  clearly  risking  our  health  for  the 
sake  of  cheap  .ipeed  on  the  road  Althotigh 
lead  In  gasoline  does  not  constitute  the  most 
severe  threat  to  health  and  well-being  con- 
fronting SKKlety.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  un- 
necessary ihreata-  hence  aji  unforgivable 
one;  yet,  one  we  must  all  l)ear 


NATHAN  E  PROMISEL  NOMINATED 
A8  PRESIDHTT.  AMERICAN  SOCI- 
ETY FOR  METALS 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or    DEUlWAJtE 

IN  TH*  6KNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr  B0006.  Mr.  President.  Nathan  E 
Promuel  was  elected  today  to  serve  a« 
president  of  th«  American  Society  for 
Metals  for  a  1-year  term.  It  is  a  great 
honor  for  the  society  to  have  such  a  dis- 
tinguished president.  I  wish  Mr.  Fromlsel 
well  duriag  hie  term  In  office. 

Mr.  Promlael,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Materials  Advisory  Board  of 
the  NaUonal  Academy  of  Sciences,  brings 
to  the  presidency  a  dlstlngtrislied  career 
in  the  materials  field.  He  was  with  the 
Navy  Department  for  many  years,  retir- 
ing in  1966  ajs  chief  materiaLs  engineer 
and  the  administrator  for  materials  ex- 
ploratory- development  In  1966  he  as- 
Rumed  his  pre«errt  assignment  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences 

Mr.  Promlsel  is  a  member  of  numerous 
technical  societies.  He  Is  chairman  of  the 
Aerospace  Materials  Division  of  tlie 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  and  ha.s 
served  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  Society  for  Metals.  He  is  a 
consultant  to  the  NATO  Science  Com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  the  long-term 
study  on  nonmetallics  of  the  NATO  de- 
fense research  group;  he  Is  US  repre- 
sentative  to   the   OECD   materials   re- 
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search  advisory  group,  and  consultant 
to  the  Interdepartmental  Materials 
Council  of  the  Federal  Council  for  Sci- 
ence and  Tcchnoiogy;  be  serves  oa  the 
naval  resc«rch  atkl  devdoixBent  adviBory 
group:  he  is  a  fellow  at  the  Britisli  In- 
stitution of  Metallurgists,  and  Yv&m  been 
the  recipient  of  various  unlTCTstty,  tech- 
nical society  and  Navy  Department 
awards. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  have  had  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Promisel's  wise  advice 
when  he  served  as  a  member  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee  evaluating  the  ne«d  to  es- 
tabllsh  a  national  materials  policy.  Ifr. 
Promisel's  suggestions  and  counsel  were 
very  Instrumental  in  the  reports  that  led 
to  legislation  creating  a  National  Qjin- 
misslon  on  Materials  PoUcy.  and  to  the 
approval  ol  the  Commission  meml:)ers 
by  the  Senate  this  past  July. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  reiter- 
ate my  congratolailona  to  Mr.  Pntmlsel 
on  his  election  to  the  poet  of  ASM  presi- 
dent. 


FAMILY   PLANNINQ   SERVTCES   AND 
POPULATION  RESEARCH  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  Nrw  Toax 
IN  THK  HOOaS  OF  BEPRK8SNTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  8CHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  8^- 
tember  15,  1971,  Federal  Register  coK- 
tained  propoaed  regnlations  for  the  Fam- 
ily Planning  Services  and  Popnlatlan  Re- 
search Act  of  1970.  These  regulatttns 
have  provoked  widespread  protests,  be- 
cause they  would  allow  family  planning 
services  to  be  provided  free  of  charge 
only  to  those  who  are  classified  as  medi- 
cally needy  imder  State  medicaid  pro- 
grams or  those  who  fall  below  the  oScial 
poverty  level,  whicAiever  Is  higher.  Wtjrty- 
flve  States,  contalntae:  89  percent  of  the 
national  need  for  subsidized  family  plan- 
ning services,  have  no  deflnition  of  med- 
ically needy,  .so  the  effective  cutoff  point 
would  be  the  poverty  level  of  aboutM-l'^O 
Those  who  do  not  fit  this  strict  definition 
of  low-income  family  wx>uld  be  charged 
for  family  planning  services 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  ex- 
pressed their  opposition  to  these  regu- 
lations because  all  generally  accepted 
estimates  of  need  for  subsidized  serv- 
ices are  currently  based  on  the  near 
poverty  Federal  income  level,  which  is 
a  far  more  realistic  estimate  of  patients 
real  ability  to  pay  for  preventive  medical 
care  Such  a  strict,  low  definition  of  ehgi- 
bility  would  have  disastrous  effects  on 
Uae  entire  program,  since  it  would  appear 
then  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  is 
only  mterested  In  limiting  the  number  of 
children  bom  to  the  pwor  and  minority 
groups.  The  appearance  of  such  a  pro- 
gram emphasis  would  also  seriousl.v 
threaten  our  International  credibility  m 
establishing  and  expanding  family  pro- 
grams abroad  to  combat  unrestrained 
population  growth. 

I  am  Including  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks -leveral  of  the  letters  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  b>'  my  colleagues  In  the  House 

As  one  of  tlie  principal  sponsors  of  this 
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act.  I  urge  the  National  Center  for  Fam- 
ily Planning  Services  to  revise  these 
regulations  so  that  they  conform  with 
congressional  Intent,  ttie  administra- 
tion's stated  objectives,  and  the  best 
Interests  of  the  country : 

October  15.  1971. 
Dr  PaANK  BBCKL,n, 

Director,  national  Center  for  Family  Plan- 
ning Services,  Health  Services  and  Men- 
tal BecUth.  Administration.  Rocktyiile, 
Md 

Deab  Ma.  BacKUEs:  As  one  of  the  principal 
House  sponaora  of  the  ramlly  Planning  Serv- 
icer and  Population  Reeearch  Act  of  1970,  I 
protest  tbe  proposed  regulations  for  that  Act 
which  were  publiahed  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  September  15.  1971.  My  objections  focus 
on  two  sectlona  of  the  proposed  regulations. 
Section  69.2(e)  deflnee  "low-Income  family" 
so  that  moat  States  would  have  to  limit  pro- 
vision of  free  aervloas  to  famllioa  with  annual 
incomea  of  S4a00  or  less.  Section  56.6.(6)  re- 
quires that  serTlce  agenclea  charge  for  fam- 
ily planning  aervtces  provided  to  those  who 
do  not  fll  this  strict  definition  of  'low-in- 
come family." 

Theae  sections  of  the  proposed  regulations 
distort  Congressional  Intent.  While  I  believe 
that  It  la  important  for  women  from  low-in- 
come levels  to  be  priority  recipients  of  pro- 
gram services,  the  Congreas  intentionally  did 
not  tie  these  programs  to  a  particular  In- 
come level.  Instead,  your  Department  was  to 
target  theae  programs  through  any  other  of 
a  number  of  altemativea.  For  Instanoe.  the 
regulations  might  have  required  that  clinics 
be  locatad  In  areas  with  high  concentrations 
of  poverty  which  would  ensure  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  patients  would  have 
income  levala  low  enough  to  force  them  to 
dweU  in  poverty  neighborhoods.  Regulations 
might  have  emphasized  the  recruitment  of 
patients  through  the  maternity  wards  of 
public  hospitals  or  through  outreach  pro- 
grams in  poverty  areas  In  this  way  reaidenti 
of  low-Income  nelghborbooda  would  receive 
the  most  newa  about  family  planning  aerv- 
Ic-s  offered  in  thalr  area. 

By  leaving  open  the  arrangements  through 
which  priorities  for  aervioe  might  be  estab- 
Uahed.  the  Congress  hoped  to  provide  the 
Secretary  with  enough  latitude  to  assure  that 
no  one  in  need  of  subsidized  family  planning 
services  would  be  turned  away.  We  assumed 
that,  while  giving  priority  to  low-lnoome 
women,  the  Department  would  continue  Its 
present  policy  for  provision  of  family  plan- 
ning services  as  prescribed  In  the  guidelines 
for  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which 
reads: 

"Require  no  direct  charge  for  aervlcee  to 
the  patient.  Income  standards  shall  not  be 
used  to  exclude  individuals  from  receiving 
servtoea"  (Page  6,  Conditions  of  Orant 
Award-#7)  

In  fact,  tbe  5-year  plan  HBW  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  contains  the  follow- 
ing cogent  statement  of  the  rationale  for 
such  a  policy: 

•To  wait  until  families  increase  to  the 
point  of  t>eoomlng  clasaifled  as  poor  or  near- 
poor  before  subsidized  family  planning  care 
u  provided  would  defeat  the  program's  sec- 
ondary obJecUve  of  helping  Individuals  and 
families  to  avoid  the  dependency  which  may 
be  caused  by  the  birth  of  an  unsought  child. 
The  universe  of  need  for  family  planning 
should,  therefore,  include  a  group  o*  In- 
dividuals larger  than  that  which  already  falls 
below  the  ofllclal  poverty  line." 

In  view  of  this  statement  It  Is  Incompre- 
hensible that  HEW  has  chosen  to  tise  In- 
come level  alone  as  a  determinant  of  eligibil- 
ity for  services.  Denying  these  family  plan- 
ning services,  with  consequent  costly  results 
to  the  Individual,  the  family  and  the  com- 
munity cannot  be  justified  by  economic  oon- 
sideratlons,  since  the  program's  benefits  far 
outweigh  Its  moderate  costs. 
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The  policy  of  making  servloas  avcOlaMe  to 
patients  at  the  near-poverty  level  lias  also 
t>een  recognlaed  In  all  ertlmatas  of  need  uaad 
by  both  public  and  private  agencies,  by  tha 
President,  and  by  the  Secretarlee  of  HKW  In 
Congressional  bearings.  Tbe  goal  of  providing 
subsidized  family  planning  services  to  6  mil- 
lion women  in  the  United  States,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  is  based  on  126  per 
cent  of  the  poverty  level  as  an  Income  factor. 
Congress  clearly  Intended  this  goal  to  be 
reached  within  the  next  4  years.  Although 
artificially  reducing  its  potential  caseload 
below  the  5  million  women  goal  might  lessen 
the  fiscal  pressure  on  HEW.  we  do  not  think 
It  is  either  consistent  with  Congressional 
Intent,  the  administration's  stated  objec- 
tives, or  the  beet  interests  of  the  country. 

Some  additional  objections  must  also  be 
raised.  Income  level  eligibility  requirements 
are  cumbersome  and  costly  to  administer. 
The  establishment  of  a  "means  test"  also 
deters  the  voluntary  participatiton  of  many 
persons  who  need  and  desire  the  service.  Po- 
tential patients  would  be  unsure  of  their 
eligibility  and  unnecessarily  offended  by 
having  to  take  a  "pauper's  oath."  Rather  than 
face  possible  refusal,  many  would  simply 
stay  away  from  the  service  clinics.  Further, 
clinics  restricted  solely  to  the  poor  would 
be  extremely  vulnerable  to  charges  that  the 
Federal  government  Is  only  interested  In 
limiting  the  number  of  children  bom  to  tbe 
indigent. 

Such  charges,  given  the  ethnic  background 
of  poverty  in  the  United  States,  would  ot 
necasaKy  have  racial  undertones.  The  at- 
mosphere thus  created  for  the  program  and 
for  potential  consumers  of  tbe  service  would 
hardly  be  conducive  to  Increased  patient  en- 
rckllments  necessary  to  meet  the  HKW  and 
Congresslonally  determined  goal — first  set 
forth  by  the  President — of  service  to  6  mil- 
lion women. 

Oiven  these  obJectlon«,  I  fall  to  under- 
stand the  setting  of  an  tilgibillty  standard 
based  solely  on  income,  unless  It  is  to  limit 
artlOclaUy  and  arbitrarily  the  number  of 
women  to  be  served.  We  hc^>e  that  your  De- 
partment will  ultimately  promulgate  regula- 
tions for  this  program  which  will  facilitate, 
not  hinder,  tbe  Implementation  of  the  Fam- 
ily Planning  Bervlcas  and  Population  Re- 
search Act,  and  which  are  acceptable  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people  for  whom  the 
program  is  designed.  To  produce  anything 
less  is  to  condemn  millions  of  women  to  con- 
tinued HI  health,  to  the  suffering  Involved  In 
infant  and  maternal  death  now  so  Ignomlnl- 
ously  high  among  the  poor,  to  the  continued 
oppresalon  of  unwanted  childbearing.  and 
to  lasting  poverty. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JAMXS  B.  ScHztm,  M.C. 


CoNCKJEaa  or  thx  Unitb)  Statkb. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  13,  1971. 

Hon    SlXJOT  RlCKABOaON, 

Secretarjf.  Department  of  Health,  tducation, 
and  Welfara,  WoMhitigton,  D.C. 

Dsaa  Sujot:  We  read  with  some  alarm 
regulatloi^  conoaming  Orants  for  Faoilly 
Servloaa,  published  In  tha  September  IS, 
issue  of  tbe  Federal  Register.  As  we  have 
strongly  supported  Coogreastonal  efforts  to 
establish  voluntary  family  planning  pro- 
grams to  be  available  to  all  cltlaens  desiring 
such  servlcee,  we  take  SMious  Issue  with  Sec- 
tion 59.2  (•)  of  the  above-cited  regulations — 
the  definition  of  "low-Income  families"  for 
whom  subsidized  family  planning  services  are 
allowed. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  population 
problem  is  a  problem  ot  all  Ainerloans,  not 
any  one  group,  and.  as  such,  it  must  be  daalt 
with  at  the  Federal  Isval.  Although  Federal 
leadership  in  population  has  been  largely  in- 
direct In  the  past.  Oongreaalonal  recognition 
of  the  Import  of  population  on  tbe  future 
well-being  of  this  nation  has  emerged  m  the 
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past  year  with  the  passage  ot  the  Family 
Planning  and  Population  Beaearoh  Act  of 
1070  and  tbe  oreatlon  ol  the  Commlsakon  on 
Population  Qrowth  and  the  American  Fu- 
ture. We  supported  these  measures  whole- 
heartedly. 

We  feel  that  tbe  propoaed  defimt4o>o  of 
eligibility  would  repreeent  a  very  serious  set- 
back for  the  Federal  program,  particularly 
as  we  understand  that  previous  HTW  analy- 
ses c^  the  health  care  needs  of  the  poor  have 
set  the  medical  indigency  level  at.  as  a  miui- 
mum.  the  near-poverty  level — 126%  of  the 
poverty  level.  While  It  is  true  that  7  out  of 
every  10  babies  are  bom  into  middle-  and 
upper-class  families  proving  that  it  Is  not 
the  poor  with  inadequate  medical  resource* 
who  contribute  the  lion's  share  of  births  we 
firmly  t>e!ieve  li  Is  vital  that  all  segments  of 
our  population  be  provided  tbe  education 
and  the  funds  to  effectively  limit  family  size 
if  they  desire.  The  poverty  level  Is  not  an 
adequate  level  to  define  those  who  need  sub- 
sidlised  preventive  aervlces  such  as  family 
planning,  and  the  effect  of  this  regulation 
would  apparently  reduce  the  prospective 
caseload  for  subsidized  familly  planning  serv- 
ice«  by  a  substantial  percentage — estlmsted 
as  high  as  iC.  A£  we  stated  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Purpoee  of  P.L  91-«7a:  "It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  assist  in  TnaH"e  volun- 
tary family  planning  servlcee  readily  avail- 
able to  all  persons  deelrlng  such  services' 
(emphasis  added).  In  our  opinion,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  Federal  funds  must  be  directed 
at  that  portion  of  our  population  which  does 
not  now  bave  access  to  family  planning 

As  the  prime  sf>ousore  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 837,  declaring  a  United  States  policy 
of  achieving  populaticm  stabilization  by  vcri- 
untary  mean«.  we  cannot  overemphasize  our 
concern  with  the  poaalble  effect  of  this  regu- 
lation. The  time  clock  which  reoords  the 
peculation — natural  resource  balance  in  our 
nation  is  quickly  running  out.  and  It  Is  long 
past  time  for  America  to  work  toward  popu- 
lation Btabiliaatlon.  We  brieve  that  wc  must 
now  recognize  tliat  we  do  not  want  to  race 
ahead  to  find  tbe  breaking  point  for  our  so- 
ciety or  to  determine  at  what  fata]  number 
our  society  begins  to  break  down  from  atresi 
and  crowding.  Federal  programs  mus«  be 
aimed  at  preventing  these  oocurrwncea. 

We  feel  it  U  eoaentlal,  therefore,  that  Sec- 
tion 59.2 (e)  of  these  propoaed  regulations  be 
oarefully  restudled.  with  a  view  to  providing 
family  planning  servloea  for  those  citizens 
who.  because  erf  lack  <rf  knowledge  at  finan- 
cial means,  do  not  now  have  access  to  these 
servlcee. 

With  kind  regards 
Sincerely, 

Moaais  K    Uiuux. 
FSANK   Boston. 

OCTOSBl    14.    1971. 
Dr    FaAKK  BBTKi.rs. 

Director.   National    Center  for   FarrtUy    Plan- 
ing SerriCfS.  Health  Services  end  Mental 
Health    Administration.    Depmrtment    of 
Health.    Sdueation   and    Welfare.    Rock- 
vUle.  Md. 
Deab  Db.  BxcKLfs;   I  am  concerned  by  tbe 
proposed  regulauon.  Section  60.2(e)   to  Title 
42,  Chapter   1,   Subchapter  D,  Part  60    an- 
nounced In  the  Federal  Register  on  Septem- 
ber  15.    1971.  and  dealing  with   the  subject 
of  qualification  for  free  family  planning  serv- 
ices. 

Tbe  regulation,  If  adopted,  would  require 
that  persons  seeking  free  servlcee  meet  tbe 
test  either  of  "medically  needy"  as  defined 
under  State  Medicaid  programs  or  oT  Income 
below  the  cAcial  poverty  level,  whichever  Is 
higher  Few  states,  at  present,  have  any  defi- 
nlUon  of  "medically  needy".  Th\»,  the  basic 
qualifying  test  wUl  l>e  a  poverty  Una  meas- 
VI  re 

In  many  areas  of  the  nation,  tbe  poverty 
line   is   below   the   level   which   refiecis   the 
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need  far  this  ftunfly  ptanaiag  aaalBtanee  If. 
In  the  JtHlgn")*"*  of  tb«  Seoetary  of  KXW, 
an  tnoom*  t«at  la  •dmlnlstimttwly  xtMM^ 
Hdry.  it  abould  b*  H«t  »t  •  point  wtUob  !•- 
fleets  the  nrgeney  of  astabliBbtiig  an  sffectlT* 
free  family  planning  program 

Th«  n&BOied  Parsnttiood  World  Popola- 
tton  Aasoclatlon  racommeiKls  tb»t  IT  «  ma>n« 
temtm  U  uaail.  allglbUtty  ahould  be  set  at  tbe 
lower  minimum  b\Klget  level  •«  estabilelied 
by  the  Bureau  of  Laibor  Statlstlca.  In  their 
experlenoe,  aucta  a  lerel  win  be  more  realUtlc 
In  proTldlng  the  rttal  aerrlces  to  the  people 
who  Deed  It  meet.  I  support  thin  proposal  and 
cxjnuneiul  It  to  your  careful  attention. 

With  best  wUhes. 
Sincerely 

JONATtlAN     B      BtKGHAM. 


OCTOBM  13.  1971 

Or.   Pkank   B<ckl.xs. 

Director,  Nationai  Center  for  Family  Plan- 
ning Services,  Department  of  Health,. 
Kdueation,  and  Weifare.  Rockvtile,  UA. 

Dkab  Da.  BscKLsa:  I  have  received  a  copy 
of  Or.  Alan  Outtmacher's  letter  of  September 
30tb  addreeaed  to  you  concerning  Title  42. 
Chapter  1.  Subchapter  D.  Part  59  regulatloiu 
Issued  In  Um  September  IStb  lasue  of  the 
Federal  Beglater. 

I  should  like  to  advise  you  that  I  concur 
with  hie  poaltlon — that  I  too  bellere  that  the 
Department  would  be  falling  short  of  the 
goals  establlflhed  by  both  the  Congress  and 
the  President  In  1969  If  the  proposed  "means" 
test  were  Implemented. 

I  would  oT  oouEse  be  Interested  In  your 
thinking  In  propoaLng  the  means  test  and 
why  70U  find  It  necesaary  In  this  Instanoe 
but  not  In  other  HSUHA  health  programs,  as 
a  rule. 

Thanking  you.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

IEdwamd  I    Koch. 


OcToazB  18.  1071. 
Dr  Fkamk  Bscki.cs. 

Dxrector,  national  Center  for  Family  Plan- 
ning i*rvicea.  Health  Services  arid  Men- 
tal Health  Admtnigtration,   Dejmrfment 
of     Hamlth.     Kilucation,     and     Weifare, 
RoekviUe.  Md. 
Re    TlUe  4*.  Ctiapter  1.  Subchapter  D.  FKrt 
50.  Federal  Be(tater,  September  IS,  1071. 
DCAB  Da.  BacKLCB    T  ani  writing  In  protest 
a<raln8t  the  proposed  regiilatlons  cited  above 
which    define,    In    Section    69aie).    "kyw-ln- 
oome    family"    for    whom    subeldissed    plan- 
rang  services  are  available 

The  regulation  would  provide  free  family 
planning  services  only  to  thoae  classiaed 
as  "medically  needy"  under  the  State  Med- 
icaid pru^trame  or  those  who  fall  below  the 
offlcitti  poverty  level,  whichever  U  higher.  Re- 
portedly only  five  states  (Connecticut.  Mass- 
acliusetts.  New  York,  Rhode  lalajid,  Washing- 
ton) have  "medical  needy"  levels  above  the 
current  poverty  level  while  the  remalnlnK  *^ 
States  (89%  of  the  national  need  for  subsl- 
dlaed  family  pianiUug)  would  be  etlglbie  by 
u.ssng  the  poverty  level  of  M.IVO  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four. 

The  "poverty"  and  the  near  poverty" 
level  are  Inadequate  and  to<i  low  to  define 
those  who  need  subsidised  preventive  fam- 
ily planning  servioea.  The  propoeed  regula- 
tion makes  It  more  difflcult  to  administer 
local  prograins  under  restrictive  requlre- 
uienLn.  reduces  prospective  caseloads  by  at 
least  40  perceut  and  basically  thwarts  the 
Uitent  of  PX.  91-572  which  provides  for 
uAtional  famUy  planning  services  to  reduce 
unwanted  pregnancy.  PX.  91-573  does  not 
require  a  specific  elljflblllty  criterion  In  or- 
der to  Implement  priority  for  low-lncotne 
families.  Specific  eligibility  criterion  as 
stated  In  the  projxised  regulation  will  reduce 
services  to  low- Income  families 

I  request  that  you  five  this  ycnir  careful 
attention  and  tirge  that  the  proponed  rogu- 
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latlon  be  revtaed  to  oarry  as  the  eUgltaUlty 
laval  for  free  family  planning  servloaa  the 
lover  minlmuiM  bvdgat  level  formulated  by 
tbe  Bureaw  of  L«bar  StatlsUfis  so  that  more 
Wm-taaxob  peop)*  wUl  be  aUe  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Bubotdlaed  family  planning 
services. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Very  truly  yours. 

PsTST  T.  Mink. 
Member  0/  Congress 

October  fl.  1971. 
Dr    Fbank   Bccki.cs. 

Director,  National  Center  far  Familj  Plan- 
ning Services,  Health  Services  and  Men- 
tal Health  Administration.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Rock- 
rrllf.  Md 

Deak  D«.  BiCKt-Ka:  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
express  my  concern  over  proposed  regulations 
which  would  effect  the  Implementation  <rf 
P.L.  B'..-672.  These  regulations  were  published 
In  the  Federal  Register,  September  15,  1971. 
Title  42,  Chapter  1.  Subchapter  D.  Part  B9. 

I  believe  the  propoeed  eltglbfllty  standard 
to  be  self-defeating  to  the  purpoees  of  the 
Federal  family  planning  program  Thla  regu- 
lation permits  family  planning  servlcee  to  be 
provided  without  fee  only  to  thoee  claaelfled 
as  medically  needy  under  State  Medicaid 
programs  or  thoee  ftilllng  below  tbe  official 
poverty  level,  whichever  Is  higher. 

Few  states  have  established  a  level  below 
which  the  state  government  considers  an  In- 
dividual or  family  Indigent  with  regards  to 
ability  to  meet  their  own  medical  ezpensea 
Bven  where  such  standards  exlet  the  queetion 
of  their  validity  remains  highly  open  to  quee- 
tion. 

A  nonfarm  family  of  four  earning  approxi- 
mately M.170  can  barely  provide  for  their 
basic  needs.  The  social  and  economic  situa- 
tions families  of  this  type  find  themselves  in 
do  not  lend  themselvee  to  Inltlattng  proper 
medical  attention  except  In  the  moet  dire  cir- 
cumstances as  social  workere  employed  by 
State  and  Federal  health,  welfare  and  educa- 
tion programs  can  wen  attest  to. 

While  I  appreciate  and  recognize  that  It  la 
the  goal  of  the  National  Center  for  Family 
Planning  Serylces  to  promote  family  planning 
and  lend  assistance  whenever  possible  to 
needy  famlllee  seeking  Information  and  med- 
ical attention  In  this  area  I  strongly  queetion 
whether  these  proposed  regulations  will  ac- 
oompliflh  such  goals.  I  propose  that  these 
regulations  In  fact  will  delay  the  realization 
of  these  goals  I  believe  theee  regulations 
hamper  rather  than  facilitate  the  Intent  of 
the  Federal  family  planning  program  as  out- 
lined In  PL  91  672  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram ts  to  expand,  not  restrict  the  number  of 
families  eligible  for  such  assistance.  By  lim- 
iting tlie  number  of  families  entitled  to  sub- 
sidization of  family  planning  servlcee  by  the 
Federal  government  we  may  well,  when  the 
total  picture  ts  evaluated  a  few  years  from 
now  discover  such  restrictions  have  coet  this 
nation  dearly  in  both  financial  and  emo- 
tional terms,  well  beyond  the  savings  Indi- 
cated on  a  formal  balance  sheet. 

The  legislation  as  approved  by  Oongreea 
does  not  require  an  established  eligibility 
standard  and  will  restrict  the  availability  of 
these  services  for  families  of  low-Income,  the 
very  ones  who  histortcally  need  these  servlcee 
the  most 

Knowing  that  the  alms  of  the  legislation 
and  the  National  Center  are  Identical  I  urge  a 
re-eva'.UBtlon  of  theee  proposed  regulations 
so  that  the  goals  sought  in  PL  bl  572  may 
be  realized. 

Totrr  very  kind  con.slderBtton  of  this  mat- 
ter Is  deeply  appreciated  and  I  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  rou  relative  to  this  matter 
of  mutual  ooncern. 
Sincerely. 

Girr   Vamuci  J*ot. 
Member  of  Congress. 


October  20,  1971 


THS  DOMINICAN  BBPDBIilC — 
ANOTHER  POINT  OF  VJJHIW 


HON.  HERMAN  BAMLLO 

OF  HXW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REFRESENTATI\'K8 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July 
27, 1  inserted  in  the  Cohchessiohal  Rxc- 
ORD  a  review  of  two  books  on  the  Domin- 
ican RepujUic  by  the  noted  Latin  Amer- 
ican kuthority.  Norman  Oall.  The  review 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Review  at 
Books.  In  hifl  review,  Mr.  Gall  prCBMited 
a  study  of  terrorism  In  the  Dominlean 
Republic — a  study  which  implicated  cer- 
tain U.S.  personnel. 

This  week,  a  rebuttal  to  Mr.  Oall's  ar- 
ticle wax  presented  to  me  by  AmbasMdor 
Qatsqueya  Damiron  de  Alba.  Costsul 
General  at  the  Dotnlniean  Republic  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rleo.  m 
the  interests  of  fairness,  T  present  here- 
with for  ij^u&ion  In  the  Ricokb,  that 
opposing  point  of  view : 

7*m   OottancAM  Raeuauc — Anotkeb   Poart 
o»  View 

Hon  ffniMAw  'B/aniAX). 

Representative  i%  the  Hou»e  of  Repretenta- 
tives.  ffew  York. 

DiirrtNGOTSHK*  ConOBKSsicsiv  Badtlix:!:  In- 
spired by  my  tinawervlng  conviction,  ooa- 
cemlng  the  ample  spim  of  wnderstsiiiMin 
and  confraternity  which  eharactertaee  yo«, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  ae  a  Dandnleaa 
woman,  arguments,  facts  and  eveata  that 
demonstrate  the  repeated  and  great  adileva- 
ment  In  the  social  and  aeonomlo  proceas  in 
which  the  Dominican  R«put>lle  have  basa 
actually  surging  which  are  contrary  to  aay 
distorted  Images  about  our  country  la  the 
exterior. 

Thus,  receive  this  exposition,  with  the  as- 
surance that  It  earrtea  a  maaeaee  at  tbe 
highest  feeling  of  evsry  Dotnlalean  mother, 
Dominican  sister,  every  Domlnlcaa  bride 
and  every  Dominican  woman.  .  .  . 

THS     CUBSXNT     STTUATION     IN    THX    DOMnnCAW 
aCPtTSLIC 

In  a  reoent  essay  pubLUhad  by  VS.  writer 
Norman  Oall— tha  litarary  critic,  and  the 
author  of  several  articlea  in  which  he  baa 
accused  the  U.S.  Oovernment  of  attempt- 
ing to — maintain  Ita  hegemony  over  Latin 
Amerlra  by  terror  through  the  am^d  forces 
and  police  pursuant  to  tJ  8  Foreign  Aid  IjBg- 
taiation  frr-m  which  you  quoted  for  tbe 
Congraealonal  Racord  baa  added  a  new  taifet 
to  the  extensile  series  of  objectives  wlxlcb 
lutematlonal  communist  conspiracy  has  set 
f  )r  this  part  of  the  free  world  It  Involves 
dsBtrojrlng  the  new  born  democratic  process 
initiated  by  the  Dominican  people  at  tbe 
end  of  the  1965  civil  war. 

In  his  articles  Stir. to  Domingo;  The  Pol- 
lucs  of  Terrox  '.  Mr.  OaU  wrltee  \rltb  a  per- 
fect mastery  achieved  through  his  long  years 
soent  In  exercising  political  Intrigue. 

Acoordiiig  to  this  so-c&Ued  "noted  lAtln 
American  authority",  tbe  direct  effect  of  US 
intervention  In  the  Dominican  Republic  In 
ia«6  has  been  the  creaUon  of  a  sUte  of 
chaos,  curruptiL^n.  political  Instability,  so- 
cial and  ecoiu>mic  dislocation,  includliig  tbe 
suppresjiion  of  civil  iiberties.  tbe  stifling  of 
the  voices  of  ounsLrucUve  dissent  and  ter- 
rorism." Such  an  ima^natlve  description  of 
Infernal  conceptions  Is  an  open  and  Impu- 
dent challet^e  to  the  unbelievable,  shameful 
realities  which  only  Stalin  and  Hitler  In  their 
mad  degeneration  cotild  create. 

Oalls  technique  In  trying  to  obtain  that 
credence  be  given  to  his  article  U  not  new 
aliliough  well  plotted  tbe  deformation  of 
isolated     facts,     malicious     construction    of 
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newspaper  features,  vague  statements  and, 
of  courae  complete  omission  of  the  aston- 
ishlne  progress  achieved  by  the  Dominican 
BepubUc  under  the  leadership  of  its  present 
President  Dr.  Joaquin  Balaguer.  Let  us  see 
now  how  conaUtent  le  the  barrage  of  accu- 
sations launched  by  OaU. 

C/iaoi.— Chaoe  Is  confusion  and  certainly 
chaos  at  its  l.igheet  whs  what  President  Bal- 
aguer  inherited  when  he  took  ofSce  in  1»66. 
The  country  was  deep  in  bankruptcy  There 
was  confusion  in  the  aflalrs  of  the  State, 
lust  as  In  the  .sugar  industry,  the  backbone 
of  the  country  s  ecinomy,  the  recovery  ot 
which  seemed  Imixjesible  TliC  Stale-owned 
enterprises  were  in  shambles. 

The  schools  in  the  country  were  Inade- 
quate and  under  the  control  of  young  com- 
munist leaden  who  had  laid  their  hands  on 
them  to  carry  their  IndocUlnalion  work.  The 
read  uetwirk  was  la  bad  repair  and  new  land 
communlcaUons  systems  badly  needed  at  the 
time  had  become  a  problem  which  could  not 
be  solved  at  once.  Public  health  was  at  the 
peak  of  inetnclency  with  the  hoepltals  burst- 
iQg  with  ptatienU  and  completely  lacking 
medicines 

Farming  was  In  dl.sarray  as  a  result  of 
neglect  for  several  years  under  administra- 
tions which  wotild  di-sregard  the  claims  of 
thousands  of  peasant  families  badly  in  need 
of  land,  and  hungry  who  In  dangerous  mood, 
would  svTitch  to  larger  civil  commotions.  The 
bureaucracy.  Ul -composed  aiid  not  In  the 
least  interested  in  fuimilng  Its  duties,  fell 
prey  to  fraud  and  bribery.  The  Dominican 
tragedy  at  the  time  was  exceedingly  critical 
and  threatened  to  worsen  as  a  result  of  bitter 
hatred  and  rancor  between  the  factlon.-s 
who  had  fought  In  the  clvU  war  and  who 
were  increasingly  calling  for  more  blood  to 
quench  their  insatiable  thirst  for  violence. 
But  President  Baiaguer  wiu*  not  a  man  to  be 
overcome  by  such  problems  He  immediately 
drafted  and  put  to  work  a  plan  which  in  a 
few  months  resulted  In  the  operaUon  of  the 
sugar  industry  with  a  profit.  He  asked  the 
Dominican  Coincress  to  approve  an  austerity 
proffram  designed  to  balance  the  naUonal 
budpet  and  to  allocate  huge  amounts  to 
cover  the  more  urgent  needs  In  education, 
public  health,  agriculture,  agrarian  and  other 
important  sectors  of  Dominican  life. 

He  used  International  loans  in  building 
new  roads  as  well  as  In  repairing  thoae  that 
had  deteriorated.  He  organized  the  bureauc- 
racy created  a  safe  atmosphere  for  private 
investment,  distributed  lands  to  over  30.- 
000  peasant  famiUeh  m  farm  projects  and  fol- 
low up  plans  which  are  still  in  progreee,  en- 
acted laws  encouraging  industrial  develop- 
ment animal  husbandry  and  agriculture, 
built  and  contUiues  to  build  housing  projects 
for  workers  and  low-Income  groups.  Through 
the  implementaUon  of  other  measures  vary- 
ing from  tax  reforms  through  a  government 
program  of  reproductive  investment  has  laid 
the  foundation  of  what  is  known  as  tbe  first 
flow  of  integral  economic  development  that 
the  Dominican  Republic  has  known  In  its  137 
years  of   Independence. 

Corruption — Norman  OaU  does  not  specify 
In  his  article  the  kind  of  oorruptlom  that 
exists  m  the  country,  ni-lnformed  and  worst- 
motivated  he  is  surely  referring  to  corrup- 
tion  In  the  Dominican  Administration. 

In  all  countries  throughout  tbe  world  there 
are  In  larger  or  leseer  number,  public  of- 
ficials who  gain  wealth  through  favoring  cer- 
tain Interests.  Thoae  oases  wlilob  bare  been 
discovered  in  the  Dotnlniean  Republic  are 
few  They  have  been  brought  to  court  and 
sanctioned  whereas  Prealdent  Baiaguer  le 
alert  to  keep  this  type  of  vice  to  a  minimum. 
It  la  proper  to  meatlen  at  tlila  time  a 
unique  feature  in  tbe  blatcsy  of  LatlB  Amer- 
ica. Ttie  Dotnlntean  fovemmeirt,  oomplyliig 
with  preelae  laetntottoDS  iMtied  by  Pre*- 
dent  BalacuMT.  bae  t»m  pabMahlng  alnoe 
the  first  of  every  nontb  of  Ws  admlnletra- 
tlon  a  detailed  sUtement  showing  all  the 
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government  revenues  and  expenditures  Thus 
the  Dominican  people  are  kept  Informed  of 
the  u»e  of  every  single  cent  they  pay  In  taxes 

PoZificoI  /nstaWMf  1/— Sxoept  for  tbe  bloody 
events  occasionally  brought  about  by  left 
and  right-wing  forces,  which  have  been  sen- 
saUonallaed.  peace  prevaUed  In  the  country. 
Not  the  peace  impoead  by  sheer  force  of  arms 
or  by  the  mUitary  but  tbe  peace  arising  out 
of  satisfaction  and  gratefiUnees  of  a  people 
who  presenUv  are  leaving  behind  the  historic 
deficiencies  which  had  been  hindering  their 
pr.'>gre6.s  and  who  see  In  the  future  under 
Dr  Balagxier  achievements  never  dreamed 
(.f 

SocioJ  and  Economic  Dislocaton — In  this 
respect.  CiaU  shamelessly  Uee.  Even  the  most 
destructive  opposition  against  Dr.  Baiaguer  s 
Administration  does  not  dare  approach  such 
-ubjects.  Dominican  society,  as  a  direct  ef- 
fect of  the  acUvlty  of  Dr.  Balaguers  gov- 
ernment Is  now  cbaracterlaed  by  a  sense  of 
progress  and  well-being  during  the  last  Ave 

vMirs 

■  with  reepect  to  tbe  economic  field  there 
IS  much  to  say.  In  the  years  of  Dr.  Balaguers 
rule  the  naUonal  gross  Income  has  been 
consiatenUy  Increasing  as  weU  as  the  per 
capita  income:  both  foreign  and  domestic 
private  Investment  in  large  and  medium 
busloeases  and  In  small  enterprises  reachea  a 
figure  over  500  hundred  mUllon  peace  (»600,- 
000  000)  and  has  created  over  50,000  new 
lobs  and  other  producUve  activities  which 
did  not  exist  when  Dr.  Baiaguer  took  ofBce 

Government  Investment,  which  U  ""der 
the  personal  direction  and  supervision  of  Dr. 
Baiaguer,  whoae  day  of  work  averages  14 
hours  and  spends  at  least  two  days  every 
week  flying  in  a  helicopter  to  all  the  areas 
of  the  country,  amounts  to  a  slmUar  figure 
lacludlng  crediu  from  various  Intematloiial 
lustltutlons  and  VS.  Foreign  Aid.  Among  the 
notable  works  under  conOxuctlon  are  two 
hydroelectric  dams  power  planU,  unporta:.' 
irrigation  systemB,  bridges  and  other  major 
infraetructupe  works  for  the  furtherance  ol 
the   country's  economic   development 

The  Domimcans  are  awed  at  the  fact  that 
It  has  been  pomlble  to  do  so  much  in  such  a 
short  span. 

The  Sitppresaion  of  Civil  Liberties  and  the 
stiHina  of  the  Voices  of  Constmcture  Dis- 
sent—Again.  Nornoan  Oalls  evaluations  are 
fxiUy  in  erroer.  The  Dominican  people  have 
never  lived  In  such  an  ample  environment  of 
Ktiarantees  as  they  are  now  enjoying-  This 
does  not  mean  that  tbe  InsUtuUons  in 
charge  of  maintaining  law  and  c»der  are  per- 
fect. They  are  not  in  any  country  and.  In 
the  Dominican  Repubilc  as  rtsewhera,  there 
may  be  from  time  to  ttme  errors  or  excessea 
which  mi»t  be  corrected  or  some  control  at 
leaat  must  be  applied  to  prevent  their  repeU- 
llon. 

Dominicans,  thoae  who  rule  and  those  who 
are  ruled,  are  far  from  being  perfect  cltlaens. 
But  one  thing  U  certain  In  tbe  Dominican 
Republic  both  tbe  peopU  and  the  govern- 
ment are  increasingly  strengthening  their 
association  and  mxrtual  understanding  with 
a  view  to  solve  any  problwns  affecting  clvU 
liberties  and  human  rights. 

As  to  stifling  the  voices  of  "constructive" 
dlseent.  a  strange  phenomenon  U  taking 
place :  the  oppoeHlon  has  been  so  exceedingly 
slanderous  in  Its  eipresBlons  that  the  people 
themselvee  are  now  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  utterances.  The  noble  institution  of  tbe 
right  to  dlaeent  baa  been  eo  abiwed  by  tbe 
oppoeltlon  that  moet  parUea  and  grotipa  ojh 
poelng  the  government  are  dlsttntegratlng  at 
a  fast  pace,  ■ven  the  second  largest  party  In 
the  eomtry,  Juan  Boscb's  Domlnloaa  B*volu- 
tlonary  Party,  has  lost  a  large  ntunb»  at 
adherents  who  have  formed  new  gronpa  or 
MSoclattoDS  rather  tban  op^tam  Dr.  Balagusr-s 
government.  They  try  from  non-pcUtical  po- 
sltloBs  to  collaborate  on  the  atrangtbenlng  ed 
the  democratio  process  and  eeonomic  defvel- 
opment  of  the  country. 
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Political  Terrorism,  Professor  Juan  Bogeh 
and  fforman  OaH— The  1965  civil  war  have 
had  deep  repercvisslons  that  only  time  and 
good  will  among  the  Dominicans  will  eva- 
nesce forever. 

Revolutions  and  foreign  interventlonj  are 
not  new  to  the  fXroilnlcan  Republic  The  r>o- 
minloan  people  have  an  amazing  edacity  for 
suffering  and  for  overcoming  misfortunes 
However,  people  like  Norman  Gall  can  find 
many  things  to  comment  upon  and  much 
more  to  Infer  from  Communlsm^a  new  fac- 
t/)r  which  has  a  foothold  In  this  small  coun- 
try. When  tbe  April  1966  civil  war  broke  out, 
the  communist*  had  progrcMed  farther  than 
expected  by  Dominicans  themselves  The  suc- 
cess of  Fidel  Castro  in  Cube  and  the  halo 
of  prestige  that  surrounded  him  tn  the  first 
years,  together  with  tbe  period  of  extreme 
liberalism  which  followed  the  dlaappewance 
of  TruJUlo's  Iron-flated  dictatorship,  left  a 
wide  vacuum  open  to  the  progress  of  Marx- 
ism  and  Leninism  which  centered  mainly  on 
hundreds  of  young  people.  This  youth  who 
followed  tbe  communist  preaching  and  prac- 
tice because  they  believed  It  would  make  the 
nomlnican  Republic  Into  a  new  world  of  un- 
luniied  Ubertles.  wiih  the  enjoyment  of  the 
good  life  without  obllgaUons  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  to  be  assumed  either  now  or  in 
the  future  by  Uioee  of  them  who  would  be 
caJled  to  become  ctjmponenle  of  the  Scclal- 
1st  State. 

Prof.  Beech,  whUe  »Titing  stones  unfold - 
lug  a  native  Dominican  atmosphere,  became 
acquainted  with  mass  communication  sys- 
tems during  his  exile  and  studied  political 
science,  thus  a  great  mastery  in  the  art  of 
mass  agitation  to  a  such  high  degree  aa  to 
become  a  true  professional  In  this  field. 

So  although  unknown  to  moat  of  tbe  Do- 
minican pc^ulace  who  hardly  bad  heard  of 
him  under  tbe  propaganda  apparatus  of  the 
TruJUlo  regime,  be  won  the  flret  free  elec- 
tion held  in  the  country  In  40  years  in  1962 
But  Bosob  did  not  know  the  people  be  was  to 
govern  and  the  knowledge  lost  during  26 
years  in  exile  he  oould  not  poasibiy  recover  in 
just  a  few  mont>ba. 

So,  bla  attempt* — as  an  unexperienced 
theorist  out  of  touch  with  the  people — to 
put  Into  pracUce  an  ultra-liberal  pUUorm 
wav  to  Bosch,  the  beginning  and  the  end  oi 
his  new  bom  administration  Seven  months 
later,  a  campaign  launched  by  tbe  ngbi- 
winged  forces  In  coUuslon  with  a  milltaxy 
growp  from  which  again  emerged  an  un- 
known man,  Ool.  Hiai  Weaaln  y  Weasln,  was 
enough  to  overthrow  his  govemmsi*  and 
send  him  Into  bltt«'  exile  from  which  he 
cAme  back  In  1965.  but  only  when  the  revo- 
luuon  was  already  under  the  oontxoi  ol  the 
Inter  American  Peace  Pores  of  tbe  OAS  and 
thwe  was  no  baaard  to  bis  life. 

Undoubtedly.  Pro*.  Boacb  whom  the  cou- 
stltutioo»llat"  faction  wanted  back  in  power. 
r.ad  engendered  tbe  policy  of  violence  and 
political  violence,  which  since  1986  geneniied 
into  what  is  known  in  the  Dotnlniean  Re- 
public today  as  poUtloal  terrorlsin. 

In  1»«6,  Boech  ran  again  as  tbe  candidate 
f.I  his  party  la  the  Section  held  In  June  of 
that  vear  under  the  auspices  and  tbe  si^er- 
visloii  of  the  O.KB  during  tbe  provisional 
government  of  Dr.  Hector  Oarcla-Godol.  But 
Boech  could  not  win  this  free  election  not 
even  with  tbe  help  of  aU  tbe  Dominican 
Communist  organlaations  and  groupa. 

The  majority  of  the  country  had  laid  iw 
eyes  on  a  brtlUant  Dominican  ptoilOBopbeT 
l^-^rfv  a  Pomlnlfra"  man  of  letters  wlM 
while  serving  in  bl«h  posts  in  TTuJUlo  s  re- 
gime even  as  high  as  tbe  prertdeney.  bad 
not  imbtied  bla  bands  to  the  blood  of  hi* 
countrymen  nor  received  a  single  cent  from 
graft.  That  man  was  Baiagwer.  Tbroui^  Ms 
election,  tbe  people  bad  aolesd  two  prcto- 
lems  aU  a*  eaea  PJwtly.  it  iMd  pwk  attbs 
bead  of  lt«  (tstlnlea  a  laHow  eouotrna^a 
wboes  ualmpsaohahle  oondiwa*  waa  kaowa 
■well  to  thero  and  secondly.  It  had  definitely 
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rejected  Prof.  Boadi.  who  InaUted  with  hia 
■kUeoAtluK  dema^oclc  verbcwttr  In  Implant- 
tng  *  daas  atru^lc  which  he  hlmselT  took 
pains  to  divide  into  at  least  Ave  dUIerent 
>tr«t*. 

TbU  wlae  and  praiseworthy  decision  of  the 
DonUnlc*n  people  at  one  of  the  most  dlffl- 
cuit  cro«8ro«ds  of  their  history  U  treated 
with  an  ignomlnloua  lack  of  re«pect  by  Nor- 
nian  Oail  when  he  says  that  "Prealdent  B«- 
laguer  .  .  .  was  placed  In  power  by  US. 
troops  and  US.  money".  How  can  such  fal- 
sity and   hrazennesa  be  possible? 

In  ascribing  poUtloal  t«rrarl«m  to  Dr. 
Baiaguer's  Administration.  Norman  Oall 
withheld  facta  which  are  not  in  the  interest 
ot  Red  subversion. 

Norman  Oall  does  not  mention  In  bis  re- 
view that  during  the  provisional  government 
of  Dr.  OATCla  Oodoy  more  than  300  Domini- 
cans  were  killed  In  vendettas  of  the  factions 
that  fought  in  the  revolt,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  over  30.000  soldiers  of  the 
Inter  Amerloan  Peace  Force  Those  uncon- 
trollable forces,  which  even  that  I»rge  Inter- 
national army  could  not  control,  continued 
in  existence  even  after  Dr  Balaguer  took  of- 
fice. 

But  Oall  has  his  own  intrigue  system.  One 
of  his  quotations  from  a  book  by  Professor 
Jerome  Slater  regarding  U  3.  intervention 
in  Santo  Domingo,  a  book  which  Oall  claims 
to  review  as  a  "literary  critic",  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "It  U  not  clear  what  Balaguer's  role  Is 
In  this,  but  although  he  has  condemned  what 
he  calls  "uncontrollable  forces"  behind  the 
violence  and  on  several  occasions  has  shaken 
up  the  police  leadership,  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  among  moderate  Dominicans  thnt  he 
(Balaguer)  is  encouraging  the  rightist  ter- 
rorism or,  at  best,  has  been  Inadequate  In 
his  response  to  It  '"  Both  Slater  and  Norman 
Oail  are  wrong  Moderate  Dominicans,  in- 
formed Dominicans  and  the  people  know  very 
well  the  origin  and  development  of  the  politi- 
cal terrorism, 

Oall,  quoting  Joee  Moreno,  a  former  priest 
who  is  now  teaching  sociology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  says  In  his  review  that  the 
rebel  faction  which  backed  Bosch  '"agreed  to 
let  the  civilians  organize  themselves  Into 
commando  (neighborhood  militia)  units 
which  became  the  most  powerful  Instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  By  the  end  of 
May  there  were  In  the  olty  117  commando 
FKwta  where  S.OOO  men  lived,  ate  and  slept 
together"  Among  those  9,000  men  there 
were  many  young  men  who  from  1963  to  1905 
had  been  indoctrinated  In  Communist  tac- 
tics .\fter  the  revolt,  the  commando  units 
killed  orer  100  policemen  who  had  been  tak- 
en prisoners  by  the  rebels 

The  Identlflcations  of  these  young  men 
have  not  been  recorded  but  It  Is  well  known 
that  a  large  number  returned  to  normal. 
regenerative  tasks  while  others  formed  auton- 
omous bands  that  have  operated  as  com- 
mon criminals  and  the  rest  have  taken  lodg- 
ings In  the  slum  areas  bordering  Santo 
Domingo  which  they  use  as  hangouts  for 
their  political  terrorism  activities. 

Those  centers  of  violence  must  be  con- 
trolled at  all  times  as  In  any  other  demo- 
cratic country  In  the  world  and  the  Police 
carry  out  frequent  raids  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  attacks  by  the  opposition  as 
"police  brutality  and  excesses,""  But  4  mil- 
lion hard-working  IXxnlnlcans  cannot  be 
at  the  merey  of  a  few  small  Communist 
bands. 

The  goyemment  makes  an  all-out  efTort 
everyday  to  prevent  violence  at  the  same 
time  tries  that  those  young  men  get  the 
message  of  peace  that  the  country  Is  living 
now  and  offers  them  an  opportunity  for  re- 
generation. 

According  to  Oall,  behind  every  "repres- 
sive action"  is  the  hand  of  the  CIA  or  of 
any  other  branch  of  n.8.  Intelllganoe.  and 
also  emphatically  mentions  that  the  Domini- 
can police  organlsMl  a  terrorist  group  "L* 
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Banda"'  which  operated  Tor  several  months 
in  the  Dominican  capital  and  many  other 
clUea. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  group, 
made  up  mainly  of  former  members  of  the 
Maoist  Dominican  Popular  Movemienc  (MPD) 
and  known  as  "La  Banda."  was  disbanded 
after  personal  Instructions  were  Issued  by 
Dr  Balaguer  as  he  suq>ected  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Police  might  have  been  using  the 
group  for  Illegal  purposes. 

On  September  10.  1871,  In  a  televised 
speech  to  the  country.  President  Balaguer 
said:  '  I  do  believe,  as  I  want  to  be  frank 
even  with  myself,  that  the  Police  has  tried 
to  make  avail  of  the  strife  within  the  left- 
wing  parties  and  that  It  has  used  It  in  a 
manner  not  always  proper  to  the  members 
of  the  groups  called  "Ia  Banda'"  as  Inform- 
ers to  help  locate  many  rogues  and  discover  a 
number  of  facts  that  the  authorities  have 
not  been  able  to  clear  up  through  their  own 
means    Such  tactics  are   self-defeating  " 

"If  It  Is  true  that  La  Banda  has  helped  In 
no  small  part  to  stop  both  common  and 
political  delinquency.  It  Is  no  less  true  that  It 
has  also  projected  Into  the  minds  of  the 
people  a  false  Image  of  the  Police,  making 
It  appear  to  be  in  connivance  with  a  certain 
type  of  political  gangland  In  order  to  put 
an  end  to  terrorism  with  its  help  " 

"It  Is  necessary  for  the  National  Police  to 
take  radical  steps  to  destroy  every  vestige 
of  any  blamable  understanding  between  this 
iristltu'.lon  and  the  "Antl-Terroriat  Band." 

"To  this  end,  I  have  ssked  General  Peree  y 
Perez  (Chief  of  the  National  Police)  to  se- 
cure the  resignation  of  Lieutenant  (Oscar) 
Nunez  as  a  controversial  flg\ire  which  the 
opposition  accuses  of  serving  as  liaison  be- 
tween the  Police  and  "La  Banda"  I  have  also 
ordered  that  this  grovip  be  dissolved  without 
hesitation  There  Is  a  fact  In  connection  with 
La  Banda  which  the  cItlEenry  should  bear  in 
mind  the  revolutionary  leftists  and  the  op- 
position parties  have  been  Indulging  all  over 
the  country,  especially  In  the  last  few  days. 
In  a  series  of  repugnant  atrocities  In  order  to 
make  public  opinion  ascribe  them  to  that 
group  of  transgressors  of  public  order."" 

In  the  days  following  Dr  Balaguer's  ad- 
dresa,  several  hundred  alleg<^d  members  of 
La  Banda  were  arrested  by  the  National  Po- 
lice and  brought  to  court.  Thus  wi»s  rurl>ed 
by  President  Balaguer.  once  more,  a  danger- 
ous attempt  by  extremist  groups  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  hinder  the  progress  prevailing 
now  in  the  Donvlnlcan  Republic. 

As  for  Juan  Boach,  who  since  has  written 
a  thesis  which  Is  a  blend  of  Communism  and 
Pasclsm.  entitled  "Theels  on  Dictatorship 
with  Popular  Backing",  which  has  been 
adopted  by  his  Dominican  Revoluttonary 
Party  and  the  reiterated  support  of  the 
majority  of  Dominican  communists,  fearing 
that  a  iiumt>er  of  members  of  his  party  might 
be  fostering  terrorist  acts  In  the  name  of  La 
Banda,  as  was  denounced  by  Dr,  Balaguer. 
lss\ied  a  simplistic  statement  in  which  he 
attacks  historical  and  sociological  facts  to 
this  type  of  phenomenon  of  political  violence 
which  was  reported  in  £1  Caribe,  on  Septem- 
ber i.  1971.  which  is  attached  herein  and 
translated  as  follows: 

"Former  President  Juan  Bosch  declared 
yesterday  that  the  existence  of  La  Banda  has 
a  social  explanation  and  JustlOoatlon.  But 
he  denied  that  said  organization  explained 
or  Justified  Itself  from  a  political  point  of 
view." 

"The  President  of  the  Partldo  Revolu- 
clonario  OominicsLno  (Dominican  Eievolutlon- 
ary  Party)  pointed  out  that  wtiat  has  hap- 
pened to  the  membraa  of  La  Banda  Is  exact- 
ly what  has  been  happening  to  thousands 
of  young  men  in  our  country  for  at  least  one 
hundred  years." 

"'During  another  radio  preaentation  on 
Trlbuna  Democratica.  the  iwlltlcal  leader 
analyzed  the  cause  which  in  his  opinion,  orig- 
inated   La  Banda"  and  the  damage  It  has  in- 
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dieted    upon   the   national   Image   and   gov- 
ernnrjent."' 

"Boaoh  says  that  the  communist  or  antl- 
communlst  label  Is  applied  now  to  political 
foes,  but  that  the  problem  remains  "the 
same  with  these  names  or  tbe  ones  It  had 
before  •  But  he  adds  that  actually  the  prob- 
lem "seems  greater  because  the  country  has 
13  to  14  times  the  population  as  In  the  times 
of  Base,  and  because  we  now  have  news- 
papers and  radio  and  television  stations  and 
due  to  these  factors  the  people  in  every 
comer  of  the  country  can  know  in  a  matter 
of  minutes  what  Is  happening  at  the  capital 
city  or  In  SanUago.  and  that  whoever  lived 
in  E3  Seybo  cannot  die  of  old  age  without 
knowing  what  was  happening  in  Santiago 
or  in  the  northeast  of  the  country  The 
ex-preeldent  added  that  so  then  as  now  the 
members  of  that  social  group  which  he  calls 
low  bourgeoisie  "have  dedicated  thenoselves 
to  politics  hoping  to  raise  socially  and  eco- 
nomically and  therefore  have  changed  parties 
more  often  than  changing  shoes '. 

"He  eipreoesd  that  many  poor  people  "grow 
up  with  bad  habits  and  develop  from  their 
early  years  an  enormous  ambition  to  rise 
without  acquiring  the  capacity  to  rise  eco- 
nomically and  socially  by  means  of  studies 
and  without  the  means  to  go  Into  busi- 
ness " 

"■A  great  part  of  these  jjersons.  consider 
Bosch,  become  policemen  or  go  Into  the 
armed  forces,  and  another  "minor"  part  be- 
comes "revolutionary"  or  at  least  they  be- 
lieve   to   have   become   revolutionary." 

"According  to  the  perredelata  leader,  those 
who  become  policemen  or  go  Into  the  armed 
forces,  "are  subject  to  a  certain  discipline 
and  to  antl-communlst  lectures  so  perma- 
nent that  It  leads  to  act  In  the  same  manner 
at  all  occasions:  but  others,  those  who  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  revolutionaries,  are 
not  subject  to  any  type  of  discipline,  are  not 
prepared  Ideologically,  and  when  someone 
tells  them  that  they  have  to  kill  to  overthrow 
the  government,  they  start  killing  »o  nat- 
urally and  call  It  a  revolution.  " 

"He  added  that  those  who  today  killed 
civilians  were  the  policemen  killers  of  yes- 
terday and  condemned  the  practice  that  of 
today  and  yesterday. "" 

"He  expressed  tiiat  the  members  of  the  low 
tK)urgeolse.  poor  and  very  poor  who  consid- 
ered themselves  revolutionaries,  believe  that 
they  oould  have  an  Immediate  revolution, 
right  away,  and  that  the  only  thing  needed 
was  that  everyone  would  have  a  revolver  and 
that  to  have  a  revolver  the  only  tiling  to  do 
was  kill  a  policeman."' 

"That  was  what  they  believed",  afflrmed 
Bosch,  "and  their  leaders  also  believed  this, 
t>ecauae  it  happened  Uiat  their  leaders  also 
cams  from  the  same  social  groups."  And 
what  happened,  in  his  opinion,  was  that 
those  young  men  changed  Ideas  and  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  do  with  their  own  group 
what  they  did  before  with  their  policemen 
and  armed  forces  groups." 

'Bosch  thinks  that  It  was  Inevitable  that 
such  a  thing  would  happen,  but  he  said  to 
t>e  surprised  that  the  leader  of  such  groups 
"were  not  aware  that  would  happen,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  Is  surprised  that  the 
same  who  now  protect  and  help  revolution- 
aries are  not  aware  that  they  are  Incurring 
In  the  error  as  prior  revolutionary  leaders." 

"When  thote  boj/a  call  t/ienuelre*  oommu- 
nUt,"  he  added  "without  really  betnp  com- 
muniit  or  anything  of  the  tort,  what  they 
were  doing  yoith  the  actiom  vat  to  discredit 
cotmnuniam:  and  now  when  they  call  thevi- 
aelv«»  mnti-cornmuniat*,  or  tts  equivalent 
which  it  the  beginninf  of  the  rei>olutionary 
ipirit".  (Emphasis  added.) 

"'He  emphaaiaed  that  last  Saturday  three 
articles  referring  to  "I,*  Banda"  were  printed: 
one  in  the  New  York  Time*,  the  tnoet  Impor- 
tant  newepaper  in  the  United  Stmt**;  m»tither 
in  the  Miami  Herald,  th4  matt  tmfortant 
paper   in   the  louthem  part  Of  t%4  Unttti 
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states  and  another  in  a  weekly  publication 
edited  in  New  York  by  a  very  imporlant 
association,  the  "Trinity  Church".  "And  yes- 
terday, Monday  the  three  newspapers  of  the 
capltAl  city  (Santo  Domingo)  published  edl- 
torlal.s  referring  to  La  Banda,  all  condemning 
It  verv  enerpietlcaily  ""  fEmpha-sls  added  ) 

"He  reiterated  that  'La  Band^'  it  dis- 
crediting the  countri/  here  and  in  foreign 
lands.  thc$e  who  are  using  if  are  finishing 
the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
let'.i  wait  and  see  if  Dr  Balaguer  and  hi.^ 
government  a'e  capable  of  relisting  the  dis- 
credit 'La  Banda'  is  producing  outside  the 
country  m  t'lf  fam"  "lanrwr  that  they  are  re- 
sisting the  di.ioredit  here"   (Brnphasis  added  i 

•He  assured  that  neither  the  government 
nor  Dr.  Balaguer  will  be  able  to  overcome  the 
discredit." 

Bosch  Analca  las  Causas  Expijcan 

BXISTKHCIA     B  Also  A 

(Por  Alvaro  Arvelo  hijo) 

E  ex  presldente  Juan  Bosch  declar6  ayer 
que  la  exlstencla  de  ""La  Banda  '  tiene  ex- 
plicaclOn  y  JtiKtiflcacldn  social 

Pero  negtS  a.^lml.'imo.  que  dlcha  organiza- 
cl6n  Be  expUque  o  se  Jiistlflque  desde  el  punto 
de  vista  politico. 

EI  presldente  del  Partldo  Revoluclonario 
Domlnlcano  (PRD)  manifest.6  que  a  los 
mlenibroe  de  ese  grupo  "ha  venldo  pa-sAiidoIe 
lo  que  a  miles  y  miles  de  J6vene8  en  nuestro 
pals  deede  hace  por  lo  menos  c!er  aflos". 

Durante  otra  lntervencl6n  por  Trlbuna 
DemocrAtlca.  el  dlrlgente  politico  analtz6 
las  causa-s  que  han  provocado.  a  su  Julclo,  la 
lntegTacl6n  de  "La  Banda".  y  e!  prejulclo  que 
ha  cauMido  a  la  Imagen  naclonal  y  al 
goblemo. 

Pero  aftnde  que  en  la  artuaJldad  el 
problems  "se  ve  mas  grande  porque  el  pais 
tlene  12  6  14  veces  mAs  poblaclin  que  en 
los  tlempos  de  BAez,  y  porque  tenemoe 
peri6dlcoe  y  estaolones  dP  radio  y  de  televl- 
8l6n  y  debldo  a  eso  la  gente  del  ultimo  rlnc6n 
de  la  Republlca  sabe  al  mlnuto  lo  que  esti 
pasan  do  en  la  capital  o  en  Santiago  o  en  EI 
Seybo,  y  en  los  tlempos  de  B&ez,  el  que  vlvla 
en  el  Seybo  se  morfa  de  vlejo  sin  saber  que 
cosa  habia  pasado  en  Santiago  o  en  la  Linea 
Noroeste". 

Entlende  el  ex  presldente  de  la  Reptibllca 
que  tanto  entonees  como  ahora  los  mlembros 
del  grupo  social  que  ^1  llama  baja  burguesla 
'  se  han  dedloado  a  la  politics  para  ascender 
social  y  econOmlcamente  y  han  camblado  de 
partldo  oomo  quien  se  cambla  los  sapatOE". 

Eipreed  que  mucha  gente  pobre  ""crece  con 
maloB  hAbltos  y  desarroUan  desde  bus  prlm- 
eros  af^oe  una  enorme  BJnbIcl6n  de  ascender 
sin  que  puedan  adqulrlr  la  capacldad  para 
ascender  social  y  econOmlcamente  {K>r  el 
camlno  del  estudlo  y  sin  que  puedan  con- 
se^ilr  loe  medloe  para  eptaNecer  negocloe". 

Una  parte  de  esas  personas,  consldera 
Bosch,  ee  hace  policies  y  guardlas  y  otra 
parte,  "la  menor"',  se  hace  "revoluclonarta,  o 
tree  ella  que  se  hace  revoluclonarla '. 

Sefrun  el  crlterlo  del  llder  perredeista,  los 
que  se  meten  a  pollclas  y  a  gtiardlas  "estin 
sometldos  a  una  dlsclpllna  y  a  una  prMlca 
antloomunlsta  pertnanente,  que  los  lleva  a 
actual-  slempre  en  una  forma  Igual;  pero  los 
oetroa.  loe  que  creen  que  son  revoluclonarlos, 
no  eetan  sometldos  a  nlngtina  dls  ctpUna, 
no  se  preparan  Ideolbglcamente.  y  cuando 
alguien  lee  dlee  que  hay  que  matar  para 
lumbar  al  go  goblemo,  rompen  a  matar  co- 
blemo,  rompen  a  matar  como  si  tal  coea  y 
creen  que  eeo  ee  la  rerolucl6n". 

Retter*  que  "loe  que  hoy  matan  clviles 
son  los  que  ayer  mataban  pollclas  y  guard- 
las",  y  oondend  eaa  pr&ctlca  "de  ayer  j  de 
hoy". 

ExpresA  que  los  tntegrantee  de  la  baJa 
burguesla"'  pobre  y  muy  pobre,  que  se  con- 
■■^ideraban  re\t>Juelonarloe.  crelan  que  aqui 
podia  haoerm  la  revolucldn  Immedlatamente. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ahora  mismo,  y  qne  para  eeo  lo  linlco  que 
habla  que  hacer  era  que  cada  uno  tuvlera 
un  revblver.  y  para  tener  un  rev61ver  lo  que 
habia  que  hacer  era  matar  un  poUcfa". 

•"ESo  lo  ereian  elloe".  aflrm6  Bosch,  "y  lo 
rreian  bus  Ilderes,  porque  resultsba  que  sue 
llderes  procedian  de  las  mlsmas  capas  soclales 
de  done  procedlan  elloe". 

T  lo  que  occurlA  a  su  lulrlo,  fue  que  "esos 
irtvenes  dleron  n^edla  vuelta  y  se  dedlcaron 
a  hacer  con  sus  antlguoe  compafieroe  revolu- 
c-ionarios  lo  mlsnio  que  antes  haclan  con  los 
[Kkllcias  y  los  guardlas". 

Boech  oplna  que  era  Inevitable  que  tal 
coaa  suce  apoyan  a  esoe  antlguos  revoluclon- 
arlos no  ae  den  ciienta  de  que  ellos  estAn 
i^ometlendo  exaetamente  el  mlsmo  error  que 
antes  cometleron  los  Ilderes  revoluclonarlos 
que  los  usaron  dlzque  para  hacer  la  revolu- 
cl6n". 

"Cuando  esoe  muchachos",  afiadid.  "se 
llamaban  a  si  mtsmoe  comunlstas.  sin  que 
fueran  comunlstaa  nl  coea  pareclda,  lo  que 
haclan  con  sus  actoe  era  desacredltar  al 
comunlsmo.  y  ahora.  cuando  se  llaman  a 
si  mlsmoe  antlcomunlstas  y  extermlnadores 
del  oomunlsmo,  lo  que  hacf-n  ee  desacredl tar 
al  anticomunismo.  o  lo  que  ee  lo  mismo, 
fomentar  el  esplrltu  revoluclonario,  y  al  mis- 
mo tlempo.  desacredltar  al  goblerno  y  al 
.slstema  en  capas  de  la  socledad  que  hasta 
aiiora  loe  apoyaba  c  por  lo  menos  no  loe 
oombatia". 

Atlvlrti6  que  "asi  como  se  equlvocaron  los 
que  creyeron  que  con  esa  gente  podia  for- 
inarse  lo  que  algunos  ll8Lmat>an  el  ej^rcito 
rerolucloiULrlo  de  tal  o  cual  grupo.  asi  se 
cquivocan  los  que  creen  que  loe  bandldos 
pueden  formax  el  ejfrcito  antlcomunlsta". 

Para  Bosch,  "loe  bandoleros  son  bandoleros 
slendo  comunlstas  o  antlcomunlstas.  y  aque- 
lIoR  que  los  usan  para  fines  polltlcos  cometen 
la  mlsma  equlvocaci6n  que  loe  que  preten- 
dieron  usar  los  para  fines  poUtlcoe  de  izqul- 
erda". 

"IjOs  bandoleros  deepreetlglan  cualqulera 
caii.sa  a  la  que  slrvan  y  a  ciialquiera  persona 
que  ;es  di  apoyo'  .  preclso. 

En  este  piuito  de  su  alocuciOn  radial,  Bosch 
(-ritlcd  la  entrevlsta  televlsada  que  se  hlzo 
el  pasado  sAbado  del  Jefe  de  "La  Banda" 

Mas  adelante,  dljo  que  en  loe  procesos 
revoluclonarlos,  "que  a  veoes  duron  muchos 
onos,  la  lucba  de  clases  se  hace  muy  lu- 
te iisa.  como  6C  ace  fucrte  el  oleaije  en  la 
mar  cuando  hay  vlentos  de  clclones;  y  asi 
como  el  oleeje  fuerte  va  tirando  a  los  orlllas 
y  a  las  playas  todo  lo  que  no  es  proplo  del 
mar.  asi  la  lntcnsiflcaci6n  de  la  lucha  de 
clases  propia  ds  los  tlempos  revolucionarioe 
va  tirando  a  las  orlllas  de  aociedad  a  todoe 
aquellos  que  no  tlenen  las  condlciones  na- 
turales  para  manteiMrae  dentro  del  campo 
de  la  lucha". 

Indlc6  que  en  el  pals  el  movlmlento  social 
■  produce  muchos  bajos  pequeflos  bur  gueses 
pobres  y  muy  pobree.  y  asi  como  un  alto 
nAmero  de  ellos  acabara  slempre  cansasdose 
ue  lucbar  contra  el  sistema,  asi  sucepacitan 
estudlando  y  ae  hacen  cargo  de  que  para  que 
este  pais  cambie  bay  que  trabajar  por  el 
camblo.  y  hacerlo  todos  los  dias,  a  todas  las 
horas.  de  manera  organlscada.  sin  hacerse  la 
llus16n  de  que  una  revoluclon  es  un  Juego 
de  qtilnlelas  en  M  que  uno  puede  sacarse  ti 
premlo  ain  hacer  mas  esfuerso  que  pedlrte  a 
iin  amlgo  36  6  30  centavoe  para  oomprar  un 
vlgeslmo". 

Acerca  de  las  acluaciones  de  "La  Banda", 
el  ez  presldente  de  la  Republlca  aseverd  que 
la  mlsma  "recorre  Los  barrios  de  la  capital 
proTOcando  a  loe  J6venes;  hactendolos  presos, 
golpeAndoIos   y   oon   frecuencla   nnatandols '. 

T  aflrm6  que  loe  mlembroe  de  La  Banda 
'an dan  provocando  a  la  gente  del  pueblo 
porque  ellos  viven  de  eso;  necesitan  golpear, 
noatar,  prendar  para  ganarse  la  oomida, 
aunque,  desde  luego  mxichas  vecee  oomen 
Eia  ganarse  el  plato  que  se  tragan,  pues  se 
van  sin  pagarlo  ' 
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DlJo  el  ex  mandatarlo  que  "en  muchos 
sltios  la  gente  no  puede  ya  reeistir  tanto 
ag^vlo", 

Pero  afiadid  que  ts\k  oonvencido  de  que 
las  oo&as  que  hace  eae  grupo  "ao  desr.credita 
a  SUE  mlembros,  sine  que  desacredlta  a  las 
axxloridaciBS  . 

"T  no  loe  desacredlta  solarcente  aqui.  s'.no 
tambl^n  en  el  extranjero",  s1gtii6  dlciendo. 

Puntualizd  que  el  sAbado  ultimo  "salieron 
en  loe  Estaaos  Unldos  tres  articulos  sobre  La 
Banda:  tiuo  en  The  New  York  Tnaet  que  es 
e:  penodioo  mas  importante  de  aquel  ;>aif: 
o"„ro  en  The  Miami  Hera;d,  que  es  el  mas 
importaiite  de  la  regain  del  sur  de  los  Es- 
tados  Unldos,  y  otro  en  una  publlcaci6n 
.semanal  que  publics  en  Nneva  York  una 
asociaclOn  rellglosa  que  es  muy  Imporiante, 
la  de  la  Iglesta  de  Trinity  Church'". 

"T  ayer  lunes  loe  tres  perl6dlcoB  de  la 
capital  (Santo  Domingo)  publloaron  edi- 
tonales  sobre  La  Banda,  todos  oondenar.duia 
de  mauera  energlca",  afiadib. 

Reiieri  que  La  Banda  "est&  desacreditando 
aqul  y  fuera  de  aqu)  a  los  que  est&n  usAndola 
para  acabar  con  e!  esplntu  revoluclonario  de 
eete  pueblo,  y  vamoe  a  ver  si  el  doctor 
Balaguer  y  su  goblerno  son  capaces  de  resisilr 
el  descredlto  que  les  produzca  La  Banda 
Xuera  de  aqui  en  la  misma  forma  er,  que 
resl^teu  el  de^credito  que  ies  produce  aqu.  '. 

In  this  respect,  It  Is  of  Interest  to  recall 
;hat  Just  before  returning  in  1970  Irom  his 
third  exile  period  which  this  time  had  been 
.self-imposed,  Boech  made  a  trip  to  a  num- 
ber of  conununist  countries  Including  North 
Korea,  Communist  China  and  North  Viet- 
nam, where  he  was  treated  as  a  true  comrade 
and  although  he  wrote  lightly  about  his  ex- 
periences, he  has  never  stated  the  true  ob- 
jectives of  his  trip  to  the  Communist  camp. 
But,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Boech  went 
there  to  obtain  backing  to  seize  f>ower  in  the 
Domlnlcain  Republic. 

The  belief  that  an  Infamotig  campaign 
aimed  at  impairing  the  reputauon  of  Dr. 
Balaguer's  Administration  abroad,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  which  can  pave  the 
way  to  results  similar  to  Allende'e  In  Chile 
explains  why  In  the  last  few  months  Dr. 
Pens  Oomez,  Secretary  General  of  the 
IX>minlcan  Revolutionary  Purtv,  has  been 
personally  directing  in  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  and  Puerto  Rico  an  offensive  to 
bring  into  disrepute  the  image  that  Dr 
Balag\ier  has  created  abroad  throngb  repeated 
magnificent  achievements  in  putting  the 
house  in  order  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Initiating  Its  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress 

Ambassador   QmsQvcrA   Damixon 

DE    Al.BA, 

Crmsul  Genera!  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, CommonweaJth  of  Pur^o  Rico 
U.S.A. 

OfTOBER    19.   1971. 


BOISE  COUPLE  MAKES  PROBLEMS 
OF  THE  ELDERLY  A  PERSONAL 
CONCERN 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or   XDABO 
IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  K.  Morehouse,  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  are  a  remarkable  couple.  Through 
Uieir  efforts  some  elderly  citizens  in  Boise 
will  have  hours  of  enjoymeDt  that  they 
might  not  othervlae  ha^e  had. 

The  Morehouses,  hi  working  with  the 
elderly,  came  to  realize  that  many  of 
them  had  no  facilities  for  entertainment. 
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Vbmy  of  the  housebound  could  do  noth- 
ing.  save  sit  in  their  homes  or  apartments 
with  no  access  to  the  world  around  tbem. 
The  Morehouses  decided  that  with 
some  effort  they  could  help  to  solve  that 
problem,  and  that  is  exactly  what  they 
have  done.  Making  use  of  repairable  or 
donated  television  sets,  radios,  and  record 
players  and  records,  the  Morehouses  have 
been  placing  the  items  in  the  homes  of 
elderly  persons  who  are  most  in  need. 
The  respociae  has  been  fantastic. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  example  of 
how  people  who  care  about  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  can  make  a  great  difference  in 
their  lives.  The  Morehouses  should  be 
commended  for  their  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  dealing  with  the  efforts  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morehouse,  published  in  the  Idaho 
Dally  Statesman  of  September  27,  1971, 
be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
Thenne  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vsls  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows; 

Needy  Eldcrlt  aIVE^f  TV  Sets  as  F«iindlt 

Act  bt   Boise  Pais 

(By  Carrie  Ewlngi 

To  Xlr   and  Mrs  Bmest  K.  MorehouM,  2823 

InjolB.  txapplu«ss  Ls  suppIyUig  the  elderly  with 

used  televUlon  sets,  radios  or  record  players. 

In  order  to  be  a  beneficiary  at  tbU  non- 

proflt  service,   recipients   must   b«   lunable   to 

afford  the  sets  from  tbelr  aource  of  Income 

and  tbey  must  have  reached  the  age  of  66. 

The   unique    venture    by    the    Morehousee 

developed  as  a  resiUt  of  their  volunteering 

to   "- '°*    the  office  of  El-Ada,  Inc.   with   the 

distribution  of  food  commodities,  furullure 

and  bedding  to  the  needy. 

"When  we  went  to  the  homes  of  different 
people,  we  became  aware  that  the  elderly 
peivoQs  were  really  the  ones  who  needed 
our  help,"  said  Mrs.  Morehouse  "Tlve  younger 
ones  have  a  life  ahead  of  them  to  accomplish 
many  things.  But  the  elderly  are  the  ones 
wbo  liave  given  u&  our  country  as  It  Is, 
mAlntalned  our  freedunui. 

"In  many  of  the  hon\ee  of  the  elderly. 
even  though  they  lived  la  the  nice  apart- 
ments, only  meager  furniture  was  available 
We  noUoed  many  of  them  lutd  no  way  of 
entertaiiunent— beUig  housebound — no  tele- 
vision, radio  or  record  player  So  we  decided 
to  limit  our  volunteer  work  to  providing 
home  entertainment  sets  for  the  unfortunate 
elderly — the  people  In  our  ot*h  a^je  group  " 
Designating  themselves  afi  FYieiida  to  the 
Elderly  In  March  at  1970,  the  Morehoiisee 
hiive  placed  67  TV  sets. 

•'We  go  to  rlsit  the  Individuals  U>  <let«r- 
mine  their  needs,  Morehouse  siUd  If  'Jielr 
■Ight  18  bad  and  they  prefer  a  radio,  we 
supply  a  radio.  Some  prefer  a  record  player 
Sometimes  both  a  TV  set  and  raUlu  or  record 
player  are  placed,  depending  on  the  need. 

"But  the  thing  that  strikes  us  Is  the  dif- 
ference In  their  attitude  befnre  and  after 
tbey  receive  the  sets.  When  we  ro  the  flrst 
ttnte  to  nalt  them,  they  open  the  door  in 
a  glum,  unresponsive  mood,  like  they're  jusc 
waiting  for  their  last  day  here  to  arrive. 

"Then,  when  we  call  back  in  a  few  week.s 
to  see  If  the  set  la  working  satisfactorily. 
our  knock  on  the  door  brliig.s  a  rhe<Tf\il 
smiling  face,  making  obvious  that  thcwe  peo- 
ple have  found  contact  with  the  world  again 
"In  case  of  the  record  player,  an  effort  is 
mad«  to  supply  the  indlvldual'd  favorite 
ref'OTds.  Including  religious  ones  We  also  In- 
quire If  the  people  would  like  to  attend 
church.  If  so.  and  transportation  Is  the 
problem,  we  contact  the  pastor,  priest,  or 
bishop  and  arrangements  are  made  to  take 
them  to  church  ou  a  permanent  baHlH  We 
are  strictly  non-denoniluatloual  iu  ihis  re- 
spect." 
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with  all  the  effort  and  good  Intentions 
put  forth  by  the  Morehouses.  problems  ke«p 
arising,  and  they  realize  wUh  his  failing 
health  and  their  seml>retired  status,  tbwy 
cannot  hope  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand 
of   the   products   they  are  distributing 

Of  course,  the  program  can  only  advance 
BA  people  donate  useable  or  repairable  sets, 
and  repairmen  dona<«  their  time  and  work 
More  than  150  persons  have  donated  sets. 
Many  more  are  needed,  as  well  as  all  types 
of  recortls. 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  assist  In  pick- 
ing up  and  delivering  the  donated  goods. 
Secretarial  help  is  needed  to  answer  out-of- 
towu  letters  and  keep  a  record  of  the  re- 
quests and  the  placements.  Others  could  as- 
.slst  by  making  second  visits  to  check  on 
the  operating  condition  of  the  sets. 

R<x>.Ti  for  storage  of  the  sets  large  enough 
to  afford  space  for  repair  work  is  "desper- 
ately needed,"  Morehouse  said  "We  are 
hoping  someone  will  be  able  to  donate  ths 
use  of  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  that  Is 
at  least  600  square  feet  In  area,  with  utili- 
ties An  entrance  where  a  vehicle  can  ba*  k 
up  to  for  loading  and  unloading  is  needed" 

"We  do  stipulate  that  none  of  the  articles 
is  to  t>e  sold  when  the  people  no  longer 
have  need  of  them.  '  Morehouse  said  "They 
are  to  be  given  back  for  redistrtbutlou.  When 
we  have  storage  room,  we  do  accept  pieces 
of  funuture  and  appliances  for  the  needy 
elderly  " 

The  Friends  of  the  Elderly  have  one  aspi- 
ration That  their  small  beginning  "will  light 
a  torch  and  spread  nationwide" — that  more 
of  "our  clvlc-mlnded  f>eople  will  take  a 
broader  interest  In  the  lives  and  happiness 
of  these  elderly  We  trust  some  organizaiion 
Will  gel  the  tusk  really  rolling." 
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GROWING  SUPPORT  FOR  YOUTH 
CAMP  SAFETY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    KIW    JEBStT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^TTATU'ES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my 
colleagues  that  supxxsrt  is  growing  for 
the  bi-partisan  youth  camp  safety 
amendment — title  19  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill.  H  R.  7248.  Durtng  the  hear- 
ings conducted  on  camp  .safety  the  re- 
Kpon.se  has  always  been  overwhelminRly 
in  favor  of  regulations  that  would  pro- 
tect tlie  health  and  safety  of  our  young- 
sters ThLs  wa.s  solicited  respoxise.  What  is 
elating  is  tlie  entiuisiastic  response  from 
hundred."!  of  parents  who,  un.soUcited, 
Itave  given  their  sincere  and  strong  en- 
dorsement for  protective  legislation. 

A  Bethfcsda  woman  i.s  quoted  in  today's 
Waslimgton  Post  a«  saying  tiiat  we 
'would  not  believe  the  numbers  of  chil- 
dren her  family  has  had  to  re.scue  from 
tlie  lake  where  they  spend  their  sum- 
mers Tlie  camps  In  the  area  provide  lit- 
tle or  no  supervision  of  water  sports.  As 
a  result,  the  children  were  left  on  their 
own.  How  many  would  have  drowned  had 
it  not  been  for  Uie  vigilance  of  a  few  pri- 
vate citizens?  How  many  children  will 
risk  Lhcir  hves  ne.xt  summer?  If  no  mini- 
mum standards  are  In  effect.  8  mil- 
lion children  will  be  unprotected  We 
mu.st  act  now 

Bill  Gold's  District  Line  column  fol- 
lows: 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct    19,   1971  ] 
Ths   Disteict    Line 
(By  Bill  Gold) 
Regular  readers  at  this  ooliunn  msy  recall 
that  a  few  days  ago  I  wrote  about  Mitch  Kur- 
man.  Mitch  ia  the  one-man  lobby  for  setting 
up  federal  safety  standards  for  youth  campe 
His   teen-aged   son   was   drowned   when   a 
summer    camp    counselor    took    a    group   of 
boys  Into  dangerous  rapids  in  eanoes.  In  the 
years  that  followed,  Mitch  worked  unoeaslng- 
iy    to   get   the   government   to   adopt  safety 
standards  designed  to  mlntnilze  the  dangw  of 
similar  tragedies. 

After  Mltohs  story  a|>peared  here,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mrs.  EJavid  B.  Duane  of 
6'203  Wilmett  Rd  ,  Bethesda.  She  told  me  she 
wanted  to  help  in  Mitch's  campaign,  and  ex- 
plained why    She  wrote: 

"I  am  Interested  because  my  family  has  a 
summer  c\iitage  on  a  New  Hampshire  lake 
where  several  youth  campe  are  located. 

"'i'ou  wouldn't  believe  the  numbers  of 
children  my  father,  my  husband,  our  neigb- 
tKirs  and  I  have  had  to  rescue.  These  chUdren 
are  Involved  In  all  sorts  of  water  sports  with- 
out proper  training  themselves  or  without 
proper  (read  'any')  supervision.  The  parents 
of  these  children,  having  paid  quite  a  sum 
to  the  camps,  assume  that  the  children  are  in 
competent  hands." 

Mrs.  Duane  8  letter  concluded  with  the 
question;  "To  whom  do  we  write  to  help  push 
the  Daniels-Peyser  safety  amendment  to  HJl 
7248  to  u  vote?  Who  are  the  key  people  in- 
volved?" 

Before  I  attempt  to  formulate  an  answer 
for  Mrs.  Duane  and  others  who  want  to 
help,  let  me  put  this  disclaimer  on  record: 
I  do  not  represent  myself  as  having  any 
special  skill  or  knowledge  In  the  field  at  poli- 
tical maneuvering;  what  I  suggest  can  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  merely  one  observer"* 
opinion  of  proper  or  effective  procedure. 

In  my  view.  It  Is  best  for  each  person  to 
communicate  with  his  own  senators  and 
representative  rather  than  to  seek  out  "key  " 
inembers  of  the  Congress. 

Those  we  elect  to  sp>eak  for  us  are  the  mem- 
bers most  interested  in  our  views.  Whether 
you  are  or  or  against  federal  safety  stand- 
ards for  youth  camps,  your  own  representa- 
tive and  your  own  senators  are  the  oims  who 
most  want  to  hear  from  you,  and  the  ones 
most  likely  to  be  Influenced  by  your  support 
or   opposition. 

Residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
no  senator  of  their  own,  but  at  long  last 
they  do  have  their  own  spokesman  In  the 
House  80  even  District  Liners  can  now  make 
ihelr  voices  heard. 

And  "now"  is  when  a  message  from  you  will 
really  count.  As  these  lines  are  written,  the 
House  leiidershlp  expects  the  youth  camp 
safety  Issue  to  reach  the  floor  any  day  now, 
perhaps  tliis  week,  perhaps  next." 

TTiere  will  be  oppositon  from  some  camp 
'>perator».  who  will  complain  of  government 
interference"  In  their  affairs.  There  will  be 
support  from  other  camp  operators,  who  see 
the  establishment  of  federal  safety  stand- 
ards as  a  boon  to  their  entire  Industry.  And 
there  will  be  opinions  in  between,  with  the 
\isual  attempts  to  compromise,  amend,  water 
fliiwn  and  even  scuttle  the  entire  camp  safety 
movement. 

So  It  Is  right  now — today — that  support  for 
the  Daniels-Peyser  bipartisan  aniendment  to 
H  R  7243  win  be  m<^>et  effective.  Residents  of 
this  area  can  phone  their  congressmen,  in 
addition  to  writing  Even  those  who  retain 
legal  residences  in  distant  states  have  easy 
access  to  their  hometown  representatives,  and 
I  hope  they'll  make  their  views  known. 

Incirtentttlly.  those  of  you  who  think  that 
the  Tou'h  Camp  Safety  Amendment  would 
Indeed  constitute  unwarranted  govsmmwit 
"interference"  In  prlvat«  buBlnsss  affairs 
should  also  make  your  position  known.  I  hi^)- 
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pen  to  dlsagrM  with  you  on  tlie  safety  issue, 
but  I  am  evwn  mar*  opposed  to  crganlasd 
pres.sure  groups  that  dont  want  contrary 
opinions  to  be  b«ani  at  ail. 


IBM  MONOPOLY  PRACTICES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALirOKNlA 

IN  THK  HOCrSK  OF  BEPRESENTATIVE3 
Wednesday.  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Justice 
Department  has  filed  suit  agiainst  the 
IBM  Corp.,  charging  them  with  monop- 
ollzinii  and  attemotlnK  to  monotx>U«e 
the  general  purpose  field  of  the  computer 
market.  The  suit  also  charges  IBM  with 
discriminatory  practices  in  their  mar- 
keting. 

The  suit.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  have  a  ma- 
jor Impact  on  the  computer  Industry  in 
this  country.  For  too  long  now,  reliable 
computer  firms  which  are  able  to  prtxluce 
equipment  to  compete  with  IBM  have 
been  forced  out  of  the  market  by  this 
giant.  A  recent  example  is  the  decision 
by  RCA  to  leave  the  commercial  com- 
puter field. 

In  order  for  my  coUeagtjes  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problem  in 
this  particular  economic  field.  I  Insert  the 
following  letter  from  Gerald  H.  Larson, 
president,  Unicom  Systems  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles,  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

UKicokN  Systems  Co  . 
Los    Angeles.    Calif..    October   S,   1971. 
Hon  JnoMS  R.  V/aldim. 
Houte  of  Representatives, 
Wcu<hington.  D.C. 

Deab  S3  Two  weeks  ago  RCA  (The  Radio 
Corporation  of  America)  publicly  announced 
their  decision  to  leave  the  commercial  occn- 
puter  marketplace.  TIlIs  tragic  event  elim- 
inates a  vital  and  slgiUflcant  national  re- 
source of  Industrial  computer  technology. 
These  resources  are  a  fundamental  founda- 
tion of  our  present  and  futtire  social  and 
economic  structure. 

The  purpwee  of  my  letter  Is  to  place  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  re^>onslbllity  for  this 
tragedy  squarely  upon  your  shoulders.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  I  wUl  then  urge  you  to  take 
Immediate  and  decisive  steps  to  correct  the 
present  unfortunate  situation  as  it  exists  in 
the  computer  industry.  I  will  also  urge  you 
to  take  long-range  permanent  action  which 
will  ensure  our  country  of  an  adequate  com- 
petitive computer  industry  built  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  enterprise  and  conducive  to  the 
competitive  spirit  for  which  the  United 
estates  has  always  acted  as  a  champion  Let 
nie  begin  by  attempting  to  explain  why  the 
present  situation  is  a  tragedy  of  national 
proportions. 

The  domestic  and  International  computer 
Industry  la  completely  dominated  by  IBM 
(International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion). This  domination  Is  an  obvious  fact, 
whether  dollar  sales,  share  of  market,  or  sim- 
ply physical  size  are  used  as  a  measurement 
criteria.  Claims  of  unfair  practioee  have  been 
charged  against  IBM  by  Control  Data  Cor- 
p>oratlon.  These  have  formed  the  basis  for  a 
significant  lawsuit  between  the  two  com- 
panies. Since  JusUoe  Is  Insensitive  to  time.  It 
win  probably  be  another  five  to  fifteen  ysars 
before  that  lawmit  is  rsaolved.  It  was  my 
g<x>d  fortune  to  have  spent  six  yvars  with 
Control  Data  Corporation  during  the  period 
idSO-ldM.  I  am  therefoce  confident  of  Con- 
trol Data's  poaltloa  In  'this  lawsuit  and  tbelr 
eventual  trlumpli. 
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Approximately  oolncldeat  wltJi  tb*  Con- 
trol Data  suit  against  IBltf  was  an  announce- 
ment by  the  Justice  Department  that  they 
would  InveaUgate  IBM  and  Its  practices.  Slnoe 
that  time,  nothing  wtiatevei  has  b«en  heard 
from  our  faithful  Justice  Department.  This 
sUenoe  Is  in  spite  of  the  phenotnenaj  quan- 
tity of  real  evldenoe  within  ths  computer 
industry  of  the  InaWUty  of  its  constituents 
to  compel*  with  IBM. 

Up  to  now,  IBM,  in  an  eflort  to  substan- 
tiate Its  position,  oouid  claim  tbat.  indeed, 
their  size  and  popularity  was,  by  and  large, 
accidental.  People  twught  their  equipment 
for  data  processing  because  its  basic  struc- 
ture and  design  was  one  best  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  a  commercially -oriented 
computing  activity.  It  would,  Indeed,  be  un- 
fortunaW  for  ths  Justice  Departmant  (or 
anyone  else,  for  tiiat  matter)  to  misconstrue 
IBM's  ability  to  "build  a  better  mousetrap" 
with  some  mysterious  overpowering  o^>abll- 
Ity  on  their  part  to  dominate  and  contreri  the 
computer  Uidustry  Surely,  IBM  would  claim, 
tbsy  are  Innocent  of  any  and  all  wrong- 
doings. 

The  strange  thing  about  tliat  argument  Is 
its  compelling  sui)erflclal  merit.  In  point  of 
fact,  many  companies  who  found  themselves 
unable  to  compete  In  the  data  processing  in- 
dustry, such  as  General  Eeotrlc,  SD8,  and 
even  Control  Data,  could  be  found,  if  one 
closely  examined  their  hardware  capabilities, 
to  lack  features  offered  by  IBM.  This  point, 
while  bearing  no  relationship  to  the  real  is- 
sue m  question,  has  created  a  tlssue-tbin 
smoke  screen  but  one  apparently  thick 
enough  so  as  to  cloud  the  vision  of  the  Jus- 
tice Departin*nt. 

But  now  the  real  cards  are  on  the  table. 
RCA  hss.  since  the  inception  of  IBMs  Sys- 
tem/sao  product  line,  maintained  equipment 
and  software  compatibility  with  IBM's  prod- 
uct line  to  the  point  where  RCA  has  been  ac- 
cused of  being  fanaUo.  As  long  as  RCA  could 
maintain  Its  position  in  the  computer  indus- 
try, IBM  could  point  to  an  equivalent  mouse- 
trap and  a  pattern  of  success  for  that  mouse- 
trap This  is  no  longer  possible!  RCA's  In- 
ability to  continue  In  the  computer  business 
with  less  expensive  but  Identical  products  to 
IBM.  clearly  demonstrates  that  IBM's 
strength  Is  not  In  their  product.  IBM's 
strength  Is  In  their  market  dominance  and 
the  tactics  used  by  IBM  to  perpetuate  that 
donUnance  vrtthln  Its  ovra  customer  base  and 
and  within  the  customer  base  of  other  manu- 
facturers. 

Many  of  us  in  the  computer  Industry 
recogiUzed  this  without  the  need  for  RCA 
to  slap  us  in  the  face  with  the  evidence. 
The  Justice  Department  did  not.  Up  to  now 
It  appears  as  if  you  too  had  not  considered 
this  issue  significant  enough  to  require  the 
Justice  Department  to  take  ImmedlBte  ac- 
tion. Our  nation  Is  ths  poorer  for  your  failure 
to  act  If  you  do  not  act  Immediately  to 
drastically  change  the  pattern  in  the  com- 
puter industry  then,  one  by  one,  each  of  the 
contenders  In  this  Industry  will  slowly  die 
leaving  only  IBM.  IBM's  grip  is  so  strong 
and  their  dominance  so  complete  that  your 
Immediate  intervention  Is  completely  Justi- 
fied and  adequately  warranted. 

It  Is  a  sad  comment  on  the  state  of  Amer- 
ican government  when  our  Justice  Depart- 
ment allows  Control  Data's  lawsuit  to  fight 
the  Justice  Department's  battles.  In  the  end, 
David  slew  OoUath  because  there  ■was  no  one 
else  with  the  courage  to  act.  But  David  and 
Goliath  and  the  society  In  which  they  existed 
are  now,  at  best,  figments  of  the  imagination. 
Shall  we  be  accorded  the  same  fatef 

In  your  own  lifetime,  you  have  been  • 
personal  witness  to 

Japan's  complete  erosion  of  the  consumer 
electronics  industry  In  the  United  States; 

Continually  increasing  dotninanoe  of  Bu- 
ropie  and  Japan  in  the  automotive  industry; 
and 

Non-profltablllty  of  the  airframe  Industry 
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due  to  monopolistic  practices  and  govern- 
ment oontrol. 

You  are  now  witnessing  events  wblcb  will 
elinUnate  tbe  Uptted  States  as  the  long-range 
leader  In  the  wurtd'a  lodustrlal  computer 
market  and  wUl  remove  any  final  «««tlgee  of 
oompetltlve  pressures  whlOb  promote  teoh- 
noioglcal  progress.  This  Is  happening  before 
your  very  eyes!  If  you  fail  to  restore  oom- 
petltlve practioee  to  our  Industry  Immedi- 
ately and  continue  to  let  David  fight  your 
battles,  then  when  Goliath  is  slain,  tbere 
won't  be  enough  of  us  around  to  bury  the 
body, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gesalj)  H.  LxasKN, 

President. 


LIQUID  METAL  PAST  BREEDER 
REACTOR 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  •oin'H  CAsouNA 

Oi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  EKDRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  concerning  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactors  was  ad<H>ted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  South  Carolina 
Electric  Cooperative  Association.  Inc 
This  Ifi  a  mo6t  timely  resolution  which  I 
highly  commend  to  my  coUeagiies : 

UQtrm  MXTAi.  Fast  p»--«-"-»  Rxactok 

Whereas,  due  to  fuel  sliortages.  pressure 
from  environmentalists  and  extremely  high 
construction  cost,  there  Is  a  widespread  con- 
viction In.  and  out,  of  the  electric  Industry 
that  the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor 
Is  sorely  needed  and  that  the  demonstration 
plant  construction  program  should  be  started 
immediately,  and 

Whereas,  d^ay  In  Introducing  the  Breeder 
Reactor  Is  ooeUng  this  country  far  In  excess 
of  the  funds  needed  for  building  demonstra- 
tion plants,  said  cost  of  potenUal  benefits  for 
each  year  In  which  the  Breeder  Reactor  U  de- 
layed is  worth  •l.a  blUlon  acoordmg  to  re- 
cent AEC  estimates,  and 

■Whereas,  the  benefits  from  the  Breeder 
Reactor  will  inure  to  all  persons  In  the 
UrUted  States  and,  therefcn^,  the  cost  of  the 
demonstration  breeder  reactor  should  be  a 
Federal  Government  function,  and  not  a 
function  of  the  utUlty  and  manufacturing 
Industries  and  thereby  renK>vlng  frooa  ABC 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  protecting  the  pub- 
lic interest  whUe  accepting  large  sums  of  de- 
velopment money  frtKn  said  Industries,  and 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Soutb  Carolina  Association  of 
Electric  Cooperatives,  assembled  in  meeting 
at  Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina,  the  tenth 
day  of  September,  1971,  hereby,  respectfully 
request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  necessary  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  Initiate  a 
crash  program  to  begin  construction  at  sulE- 
clent  prototype  breeder  reactors  in  conjunc- 
tion with  reliable  mantifacturers  (at  least 
two)  to  develop  and  perfect  said  breeder 
reactor  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  that 
suf&dent  funds  be  promptly  appropriated  to 
cover  the  full  cost  of  the  entire  program, 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  Member  of 
Congreae  from  South  Carolina. 

This  is  to  oertlfy  Uiat  the  above  is  a  true 
and  oorreot  oopy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  tbe  &C.  Association 
of  Electric  CooparatlT«e  at  a  meetlnc  bald  at 
MyrUe  Beach,  South  Carolina,  on  September 
10,  1971.  and  that  same  bas  nelttMr  been 
rescinded  i>or  modified. 

R.  B.  AwmMMT, 

SecretMty, 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rAi/r«rfai^,  OcUber  21,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noosi. 

Daoiol  C.  gecJtiei.  oeiUor  mkkJLster,  Plrst 
Ctul4tiaa  Churcli.  PorUaod,  Oreg.,  of- 
fered tii0  foUo-wlns  prayer: 

O  Thou  who  shepherds  persons  of  good 
will  through  life's  green  pastures  and  its 
dark  valieys,  we  implore  Tlij  presence  in 
these  deliberations.  May  ttaeae  captAlns 
of  our  Nation's  destinies  feel  the  un- 
spoken praise  of  multitudes  grateful  for 
the  patient  way  they  hammer  out  alter- 
natives to  despair  tn  today's  unprece- 
dented probtems 

For  tlie  Bcnse  ot  wonder,  of  frleodship. 
and  sense  of  humor  which  save  us  from 
moods  that  erode  our  humanity,  we  give 
Th«e  tbanics. 

On  the  eve  of  this  holiday,  we  remem  - 
ber  those  who  valiantly  Hvrd  and  died  for 
America's  experiment  In  human  'dig- 
nity— ^tiie  troaen  ghosts  at  Valley  Forge 
and  the  dear  and  glorioujs  men  and 
women  since  whose  memories  forever 
mix  within  the  mortar  from  which  we 
form  a  more  perfect  union   Amen 


THE  JOUaNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Joomal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  Ms 
approval  thereof. 

Withoiit  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objectioD. 

MKSSAQE  FROM  THE  SENATK 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annouaced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  witbout 
amendment  a  joint  resotiition  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H  J  Res.  9S3  Joint  reBolntlon  to  masure 
that  ev«Ty  needy  schoolchlld  will  recetre  a 
free  or  reduced  price  limeh  as  required  by 
section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

The  message  also  annoonoed  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  am<ndmentB  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is  re- 
quested, a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.  Con.  Re«.  488.  Concurrent  reaolutlon 
provKlliig  for  an  adjournmrBnt  of  the  two 
Uouaea  from  Thorsday.  October  il.  197  i.  to 
Tueaday.  Octob«r  16.  1«71. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  tlie  fallowing 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  ot  the 
House  is  requested : 

8  746  An  act  to  aTithortae  US.  ootitrtbTi- 
tlons  to  the  BpeelaJ  Punds  of  the  Asian  De- 
veloptnent  Bank;  and 

9  2010  An  act  to  proTlde  for  Increased 
parttdpatlon  toy  the  tJnltied  States  in  the 
luternatlonai   Development   Aasuclatlon. 


PERMISSION  I»OR  THE  OOMMITTBE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PELl  A 
PRIVTLEOED  REPORT  ON  MILI- 
TARY CXJNSTRUCnON  APPRO- 
PRIAllONS.    1872 

Mr.  SIKH8.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  a^k  onani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 


bm  making  appropriations  lor  mmtary 
construction  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fence for  the  fl^cai  year  ending  June  30, 
1672,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  OROaS  reaerved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  PRAYER  AMENDMENT 

I  Mr.  PASSMAN  aaked  and  was  glTen 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlLs.; 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Spe&ker.  I  am  aure 
that  wtthotit  exception  the  proponents  of 
the  prayer  amendment  are  well -meaning 
Members  and  I  shall  not  say  anything 
that  oculd  be  Interpreted  otherwise. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  even 
good  people  with  good  Intentions  can 
misinterpret  a  good  opinion 

At  the  time  tbe  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  the  so-called  prayer  opinion,  I  sup- 
ported the  Court,  and  a  story  on  my  posi- 
tion was  carried  to  almost  all  of  the  news- 
papers Jn  my  State.  I  want  to  reiterate 
that  position  at  this  time. 

Of  course.  I  signed  the  petition  new  on 
the  Speaker's  table  but  I  signed  it  for 
clarification  and  oot  oxxilflcaUoD  of  the 
opinion. 

The  way  I  read  tl»e  opinion,  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  Tery  cspeful  to  potai 
out  that  It  was  only  ruling  against  gov- 
emmentaJly  required  recitation  of  an 
officially  composed  prayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oak  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Extensions  of  Rc- 
markjs  of  the  Rwxwu  three  specific  ex- 
planations of  the  Supreme  Court's 
opinion  to  be  inserted  separately. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reQuest  of  tiie  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objecUoo. 


GRAIN  IMPORTS  INTO  THE 
COMMON  MARKET 

cMr.  MAHON  asked  and  wa£  given  per- 
mission to  address  tlie  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revifie  and  extend  his  re- 
marks/) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  this  week. 
representatives  of  the  Common  Market 
are  meeting  in  Washington  with  Secre- 
tary oi  Agriculture  Hardin  and  other 
officials  to  discuas  a  number  of  trade 
matters. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  such  bl- 
latertL  talks  would  include  a  thorough  In- 
spection of  the  grain  Importa  Into  the 
Common  Market.  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  present  Common  Market 
threshold  price  o/  grain  sorghum  in  rela- 
tion to  com  has  In  fact  amcHinted  to 
an  embargo  becaose  it  puts  grain  sor- 
ghum out  of  effective  competition  price- 
wise  with  com.  I  hope  that  during  the 
talks  with  OUT  European  friends  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  allowing  grain  sor- 
ghum to  assvune  Its  traditional  and  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  grain  market. 

It  is  imperative  that  representatives 


of  the  United  States  work  dlMgently  to 
secure  modification  of  Common  Market 
procedures  which  impose  undue  burdens 
upon  American  agriculture. 


IF  YOU  VE  GOT  IT,  A  TRUCK 
BROUQHT  IT 

CMr.  LANDGREBE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
iemarl(£,  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LANDORBBK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  eorne  3,000  memi>ers  of  tJie  Aaierl- 
can  Tlrucfeaag  Association  hekl  their  an- 
nual convention  at  the  Washington  Hil- 
ton Hotel.  It  Is  a  soofX  time  for  e«cli  of 
us  to  reflect  on  the  trucking  industry  s 
great  contribution  to  our  national 
eoonomy. 

The  most  obvious  ooutnbutk>n  is 
found,  of  course,  in  Uie  slogan  "If  you're 
got  it,  a  truck  brought  it.  The  American 
trucker  represents  both  the  first  and  final 
phases  of  all  modes  of  transportation 
Even  items  wlUdb  travel  by  air.  water, 
or  rail  depend  on  trucks  to  reach  their 
final  defctinatlon. 

But  trucking  contributes  much  more 
to  our  national  economy  than  transpor- 
tatlcn.  In  1069.  over  8  mllUmTi  people 
were  employed  by  the  trucking  industry, 
which  means  that  trucking  \s  the  aaoond 
largest  employer  of  any  buslnesB  in 
America.  Only  agriculture  employs  more 
lieopie.  In  fact,  one  out  of  every  10  pay- 
checks In  America  oomes  from  trucking 
At  an  average  wage  of  over  $9,800  a  year. 
this  Is  a  lot  of  consumer  bujong  power 
injected  into  the  economy. 

Also,  the  trucking  industry  bu>&  more 
than  2  million  new  trucks  and  trailers 
every  year.  In  19M,  truckers  bought  21 
millkm  tires,  1.4  biiUon  quarts  of  oil  and 
31  blllkm  gallons  of  fuel. 

Taxes?  Truckers  pay  more  than  their 
share.  Although  trucks  make  up  only  16 
percent  of  all  vehicular  traffic,  trucking 
pays  40  percent  of  the  taxes  that  support 
the  highway  trust  fund.  Unlike  other 
modes  of  tran«portation  tliat  are  depend- 
ing on  governmental  subaWy,  the  truck- 
ing indttstry  is  paying  Its  own  way. 

Finally,  we  must  pay  a  special  tribute 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  road — the  Ameri- 
can truckdrivers.  The  courtesy  and  Good 
fi&maritan  tradition  of  the  American 
truckdrtver  is  well  known  to  every  motor- 
ist According  to  the  National  Safety 
Council,  the  trucker's  safety  record  Is 
admirable.  WhDe  trucks  make  up  16  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  vehicle  fleet,  only 
8.8  percent  of  all  vehicles  Involved  in 
traffic  accidents  were  trucks. 

America  has  more  of  everything  than 
any  other  country  in  the  wortd  In  short, 
America's  got  It.  And  a  trock  brought  It, 


MILITARY  SURVIVOR  BENEPTT 

PLAN 
(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoose  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
hiclude  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  nSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  w&l  be  voting 
on  legislation  to  establish  a  military  sur- 
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vivor  benefit  plan— HJl.  10670.  The  pur- 
pose of  thla  overdue  measure  is  to 
esUblish  a  universally  applicable  pro- 
gram to  protect  the  rights  of  survivors — 
widows  and  children— of  retired  mlliUry 
personnel. 

Right  now,  if  a  military  man  dies  on 
acUve  duty  or  a  retired  serviceman  dies 
from  a  service-connected  cause,  we  have 
provided  for  his  survivors.  However,  In 
most  cases.  If  a  retired  serviceman  dies 
from  a  non-service-connected  cause  his 
survivors  do  not  receive  any  of  his  retire- 
ment benefits.  This  lack  of  assured  sur- 
vivor protection  is  one  of  the  few  gaps  in 
an  otherwise  outstanding  program  of 
benefits  available  to  military  persormel. 

This  bill  permits  career  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  an  opportunity  to  leave 
a  portion — up  to  55  percent — of  their 
retired  pay  to  their  survivors  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  The  bill  would  also  provide  a 
minimum  Income  guarantee  for  all  mili- 
tary widows  to  assure  an  income  of  at 
least  $2,000  per  year.  Further,  sOl  those 
now  on  the  retired  rolls  would  have  1  year 
in  which  to  enroll  In  the  new  program 
with  no  back  payment  required. 

These  elements,  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
promise a  plan  that  will  meet  our  moral 
obligations  to  Insure  that  a  man  can  com- 
mit himself  to  serving  his  country  with- 
out subjecting  his  wife  and  children  to 
undue  economic  hardship. 

Therefore.  I  strongly  urge  the  House 
to  approve  H.R.  10570. 


dren  and  other  well-known  associations 
In  this  field  have  proven  an  effective  and 
economical  way  to  discharge  and  meet 
those  obhgations. 

The  complete  resolution  of  the  NARC  is 
below: 

National  Associatiok  roB  RrTARDiD  Chil- 
dren No  2.  22d  Anncai.  CoirvrNTloN, 
DrvvTB,  Colo. 

Whereas.  Representative  Robert  Oialmo  of 
Connecticut  has  a  record  of  dedlc*t«d  servlc* 
and  concern  for  the  handlc^ped  of  the  na- 
tion, and 

Whereas,  he  has  demonstrated  particular 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  retarded  chil- 
dren and  adults,  and 

Whereas,  aa  a  result  of  his  enlightened 
leadership  and  parliamentary  skill,  he  ob- 
tained overwhelming  support  in  the  House 
of  Bepreeentallvee  to  Increase  subetantlally 
the  approprtatlon  for  the  Developmental  Dle- 
abUltlas  Act; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  aSnd 
Annual  ConvenUon  of  the  NaUonal  Aaaocla- 
tlon  for  Retarded  Children  unanimously 
commends  Congressman  Oialmo  and  ex- 
presses Its  sincere  appreciation  to  him. 


COMMENDATION  BY  THE  NATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION  OF  RETARDED 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO  OF  CONNECTI- 
CUT 

'Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  the  work  of  our 
colleague.  Hon.  Robert  N.  Giaimo,  of 
Connecticut,  on  behalf  of  retarded  chil- 
dren, has  been  commended  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retarded  Children 
at  that  association's  22d  annual  conven- 
tion in  Denver,  Colo. 

I  think  all  Members  will  recall  the 
leadership  displayed  by  Mr.  Giamio  dur- 
ing debate  this  past  summer  on  the 
Labor.  HEW  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

His  accurate  and  forceful  demonstra- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  increased  Federal 
support  for  the  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Act  was  instrumental  in  increasing 
appropriations  to  help  the  retarded  and 
others  bom  handicapped  or  disabled. 

I  was  proud  to  have  been  part  of  the 
substantial  majority  of  Members  voting 
with  Bob  Giaimo  on  that  appropriations 
measure.  I  know  that  his  work  on  that 
measure  was  a  reflection  of  Interest  In 
the  retarded  and  the  handicapped  first 
developed  during  his  service  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  and  I  know 
also  that  his  mterest  in  this  field  will 
continue. 

The  moral  and  historical  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  handi- 
capped are  great,  and  programs  run  by 
the  volunteers  and  professionals  in  the 
National  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 


ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  HOUSE 
FROM  OCTOBER  21  TO  OCTO- 
BER 26,  1971 

The  SPEIAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
429).  p»roviding  for  an  adjournment  of 
the  two  Houses  from  lliursday,  Octo- 
ber 21.  1971,  to  Tuesday,  October  26, 
1971,  together  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

(1)  Page  I,  line  9,  strike  out  "they"  and 
insert:  "the  House". 

(2)  Page  1,  ime  4.  strike  out  "1971."  and 
Insert:  "1971,  and  the  Senate  until  11  ante- 
meridian on  the  same  day." 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRFV- 
XLEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.    O'NEILL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    a.«!k 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVrOING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJl.  10670.  ARMED  SERVICES 
SURVTVOR  BENEPTT  PLAN 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Conmiittee  <m  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  617  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  cansideratlon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Rxs.  ei7 

RetolveA,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  sbaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
tbe  UouM  resolve  ItaaU  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  StoU  of  the 
Union  for  the  oonslderatlon  ot  tbe  bill 
H.R.  10870  to  amend  chapter  73  of  tlUe  10. 


TTnlted  Statee  Code,  to  establish  a  surrlTor 
benefit  plan,  and  for  other  purposea.  Atter 
general  debate,  which  ahaU  be  confined  to 
the  bUl  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  prevloxis  question  shall  t>e  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion   to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require,  and  fol- 
lowing my  remarlcjB  I  sball  yirid  30  nUn- 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Teruiessee 
iMr.  Qtrn-LKN). 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Res- 
olution 617  provides  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate  for  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  10670  to  establish  a  sur- 
vivor benefit  plan  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  principal  purpose  of  HJR.  10670  is 
to  establish  a  survivor  benefit  program  for 
military  persormel  in  retirement  which 
would  supplement  social  security  survivor 
benefits.  All  career  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  would  be  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  coverage  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

The  survivor  annuity  is  55  percent  of 
the  meml)er's  retirement  pay.  A  monthly 
deduction  would  be  made  from  tbe  re- 
tiree's pay  of  2 'a  percent  for  the  first 
$300  and  10  percent  for  all  over  that. 
His  income  during  his  active-duty  years 
would  not  be  affected.  The  deductions 
would  pay,  on  the  average,  approximate- 
ly 60  percent  of  the  annuity. 

All  retirees  who  are  married  and,  or 
have  dependent  children  would  be 
covered  unless  they  elect  not  to  be 
covered.  The  annuity  would  be  55  per- 
cent unless  a  retiree  elects  a  reduced 
base  on  which  to  provide  an  armuity. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  attach- 
ment of  up  to  50  percent  of  military  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  to  comply  with  the 
order  of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
in  favor  of  a  spouse,  former  spouse,  or 
children. 

A  retiree  who  is  unmarried  and  has  no 
dependent  children  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  but  who  marries  later  may 
elect  to  parti<dpate  within  1  year  after 
the  marriage.  A  retiree  who  is  unmarried 
and  has  no  dependent  children  may  elect 
to  provide  an  annuity  to  a  person  with 
an  Insurable  interest  in  him;  however, 
the  cost-sharing  formula  would  provide 
for  a  10-percent  reduction  in  retired  pay, 
plus  an  additional  5  percent  for  each  5 
years  the  named  annuitant  is  younger 
than  the  retiree,  up  to  a  maximum  of  40 
percent  in  reductions. 

The  annuity  would  be  i>aid  to  a  widow 
or  widower  until  remarriage  if  the  mar- 
riage occtirs  before  a^  60.  If  the  survivor 
remarries  before  age  60  and  the  marriace 
terminates,  tbe  annuity  would  be  re- 
sumed. 

Dependent  children  would  be  covered 
until  reaching  the  age  of   18  or  until 
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reaching  the  ane  oi  22  if  cciUig  to  school 
fall  tiAie. 

All  present  retirees  ooold  Ja*n  the  pro- 
gram reg anflew  of  •««. 

The  present  retired  serviceman's  fam- 
ily protection  plan  wooM  be  phased  out. 

DepemientA  of  retirees  who  die  of  a 
service-oocuiected  cause  axe  aixl  would 
continue  to  be  eliciUe  for  dependency 
and  Indemnity  cotnpensation  paymiOits. 
If  such  retiree  te  covered  under  this  pro- 
gram Bdflo,  the  annuity  wouM  be  the 
higher  of  the  two. 

Kfllltary  retlreee  who  waive  a  portion 
of  their  retired  pay  and  receive  In  lieu 
thereof  servlce-conuected  disability  pay. 
would  be  ellglWe  for  the  pro^rram  on  the 
same  basis  as  c*her  retirees,  provided  the 
same  deductions  were  m««le  from  the 
retired  pay. 

At  a«e  82  or  after  her  children  are  no 
longer  eligible  for  social  security  bene- 
fits, the  annuity  a  widow  rece4v«6  would 
be  reduced  by  the  anMHmt  she  receives 
from  social  security  attributable  to  her 
husband's  %ctlTe  military  servloe. 

The  bin  prondes  a  speeial  program  to 
assure  present  widows  an  Income  of  ap- 
jjToxlmately  $2,00©  a  year. 

The  coot  of  the  legislation  concerning 
current  widows  Is  estimated  at  $47  mil- 
lion annually  for  the  first  5  years,  with 
the  coBt  decreasing  gradoaUy  t*>ereafter 

The  sum^ement  to  survivors  of  active- 
duty  personnel  who  are  eligible  for  re- 
tirement but  die  while  on  active  duty 
would  cost  approximately  $725,000  tiie 
first  year,  Increasing  each  year  by  a  hke 
amount. 

However,  for  the  major  new  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan,  the  dedttctions  from  retired 
pay  wlU  exceed  the  cost  of  benefits  for 
many  years — at  least  until  the  year  2000. 

til.  Speaker,  I  m-^e  the  adoptkm  of 
the  rule  In  order  that  the  legislation  may 
be  considered. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
are  to  create  a  survivor  benefit  program 
for  retired  military  personnel  and  their 
famines,  and  to  farther  create  a  mini- 
mum Income  guarantee  for  current  mili- 
tary widows  who  cannot  qualify  for  bene- 
fits of  the  survivors  benefit  program. 

At  the  present  time  the  military  re- 
tiree has  no  unlrersal  jjrogram  to  pro- 
tect his  family  in  case  of  his  death.  Of 
course,  dependents  of  men  who  die  on 
active  duty  are  always  protected  for  life 
under  existing  law.  Tor  dependents  of 
military  retirees  present  survivor  protec- 
tion includes  social  security  suinultles  if 
the  widow  Is  eligible,  and  the  retired 
serviceman's  family  protectlwi  plan, 
which  Is  very  expensive,  particularly  for 
retirees  with  smaller  annuities. 

In  creating  a  survivors  benefit  procram 
for  dependents  of  military  retirees  the 
committee  used  as  its  guide  the  dvll 
service  retirement  system,  adapting  as 
necessary  to  meet  peculiar  factors  of  the 
military. 

Under  the  bill  military  personnel  may 
elect  to  protect  their  surviving  depend- 
enX£,  widow  and  minor  children,  at  a 
level  of  55  percent  of  their  retirement 
annuity — the  same  percentage  in  the 
civil  service  system.   Tbe  retiree  would 


share  in  the  cost  of  the  program  by  a  de- 
duction  oX  2>/a  percent  in  the  first  $300 
9t  his  Btonthly  aonuity.  and  of  10  per- 
cent for  any  amount  over  that  total. 

All  retirees,  as  they  leave  active  duty, 
would  be  automatically  covered  If  they 
have  wives  or  nunor  children  unless  they 
elect  not  to  participate.  A  single  person 
may  elect  to  participate  and  to  provide 
a  survivor*  benefit  to  any  person  wlio  has 
an  insurable  interest  in  him.  If  a  retiree 
who  is  single  later  marries,  he  may. 
witliin  a  year  of  the  marriage,  elect  to 
enter  the  program. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  participating 
military  retiree  the  survivors  benefit  of 
55  percent  of  the  retiree's  aftnulty,  vests 
in  his  widow  lor  her  life.  If  she  is  not  liv- 
iog  it  goes  in  e<]ual  shares  to  the  minor 
children,  those  uxKler  age  18,  or  if  In 
school,  under  age  22.  Adopted  children 
are  included,  as  are  fo«ter  children. 

Present  retirees  are  also  eligible  to  p€«-- 
ticlpate.  No  lamp  sum  payment  is  neces- 
sary; tiiey  may  elect  to  enter  the  pro- 
gram and  begin  their  deductions  when 
the  program  Is  Initiated.  Tbelr  survivors 
will  receive  full  benefits. 

Social  security  benefits  payable  to  the 
retiree  are  not  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion, exc^t  for  those  benefits  i>ayable  to 
a  widow  which  are  based  on  her  hus- 
bands social  security  earned  while  iie 
was  on  active  duty  in  the  military  serv- 
ice. Even  In  surti  cases  there  will  be  no 
reduction  tn  a  widow's  benefits  before 
age  82,  when  full  socisJ  seenrlty  benefits 
are  available.  She  will  in  any  event  re- 
ceive 55  percent  of  her  husbands  full 
annuity  for  her  life. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  program  of  as- 
sistance for  current  mliHary  widows, 
w*K),  of  course,  cannot  receive  benefits 
under  the  new  program.  It  provides  an 
Income  guarantee  to  ensm-e  that  widows 
win  have  at  least  $2,000  In  annual  In- 
come. Those  below  that  figure  wHl  re- 
oei^  cupplententad  payments. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  assistance  for 
divorced  wives  and  dependent  children 
of  military  retirees.  In  many  cases  where 
courts  have  dtcreed  ahmony  and  or  sup- 
port payments  the  retirees  can  effec- 
tively negate  this  by  moving  to  ukother 
jurisdtetian.  Qoyienmient  payments  can- 
not be  attached  or  guml.shed.  courts  have 
held,  without  agreeuMi.t  by  the  Oovern- 
meaL  The  bill  gives  this  permission,  al- 
lowlr.g  up  to  50  percent  of  a  retirees  an- 
nuitj'  to  be  attached  to  pay  such  altoiony 
and 'or  support  payments  ordered  by  a 
court. 

The  committee  estimates  that  the 
legislation  will  not  require  additional 
costs  because  if  the  projected  85  percent 
of  all  retirees  enter  the  program  deduc- 
tions from  retirament  annuity  payments 
in  the  form  of  pajr-lns  will  more  than  off- 
set survivor  benefit  payments.  The  bene- 
fits for  widows  who  cannot  receive  bene- 
fits wnder  the  new  program  will  total 
about  $47,000,000  for  the  next  decade 
and  then  gradually  decreftae  to  nero  in 
about  35  years.  These  eattmatas  aasume 
an  snnTiail  pay  increase  of  5  percent  and 
nn  annual  l'2-percent  Increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  both  factors 
which  act  to  increase  retirement  an- 
nuities 

Ttie  bfll  is  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  was  reported  unan- 


imously, 35  to  0,  An  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  debate  has  been  requested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  mtnutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  CaMfomla   (Mr.  Otrs- 

SZB). 

Mr.  OTTBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  fro.-n  Tenne^jec  for  yielding 
to  mc. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  during 
consideration  of  the  rule  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  that  there  is  one 
hi^lily  unusual  provision  In  this  bill; 
namcb',  section  4.  At  page  38  of  the  re- 
port I  have  filed  additional  views  regard- 
ing this  particular  provision  which  for 
the  first  time  In  the  long  history  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  allow  the 
attaclimcnt  of  a  Federal  paycheck  to 
satisfy  a  local  court  order. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  I  am  phllo- 
sophicaU>-  In  favor  of  that  provision.  I  do 
uul  believe  that  It  Is  right  for  a  man  to 
evade  his  responsibilities  as  ordered  by 
a  court.  I  come  from  a  community  prop- 
erty State  where  that  Is  accepted  as  ao 
obligation  which  should  be  met.  AH 
States  which  are  influenced  by  the  Span- 
ish law  do.  as  opposed  to  the  British 
common  law.  employ  that  sort  of  provi- 
sion. But  I  tiiink  it  should  be  pointed  out 
to  the  membersiiip  that  the  step  we  are 
taluag  here  today  is  very,  very  far  reach- 
ing and  in  effect  it  gives  blanket  c^P'^nt 
on  tlie  part  of  tiie  sovereign  U-S.  Qov- 
ernntent  to  he  sued  for  the  satisfaction  of 
a  local  court  order. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  additional 
views,  I  foresee  trouble  because  suppose  a 
divorced  .spouse  ooold  get  a  judgment  in 
one  State  and  her  husband  could  get  a 
contrary  lodgment  tn  anottwr  State. 
That  happens  all  the  time  Which  one  of 
those  Judgments  is  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  going  to  bcoior? 

Let  us  know  what  we  are  doing  here. 
We  are  for  the  first  time  allowing  ttie 
attachment  of  Pederal  pay.  Strar«^ 
enough,  only  retired  pay  is  to  be  attach- 
able, but  active  duty  pay  cannot  be  at- 
tached, just  as  civil  service  pay  csuinoi  be 
attached . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  do  a  legal  rundown  on  thts 
matter,  and  they  have  prepared  a  r4sum£ 
of  cases  pertinent  to  this  subject.  The 
sMm  and  suhstaru:e  of  those  cases  Is  that 
if  Congress  wants  to  give  consent  for 
such  attachment,  it  can  do  so.  Thai  is 
uhat  this  bill  does  and  the  memlaership 
fiiwuld  reaiiae  it  But  these  cases  which 
are  cited  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
have  been  ivheld  as  late  as  1967,  bold 
that  an  individual  does  not  have  ttie 
rtgiit  to  attach  salarj'  or  pay  which  Is 
within  the  Jurtsdlctlon  of  a  Federal  pay- 
master. That  Is  the  situation  today,  and 
we  are  going  to  be  changing  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  Include 
t^ie  anai^sls  by  the  Llbrar>-  of  Congress: 
TiU    LiBBABT    or   CaM«acas   Com- 
oarstfitiMAi.    BrsiiTM    Scsvicx. 

Octuher  2S,  137 i. 
To.  Haa.  CiL*ai.ES  Qubsxk. 
From:  American  Law  Division 
Subject:  Be.  AtlachmaiiX  of  Military  Retlre- 
nuent  Pay. 

Reference  Is  made  to  your  Inquiry  of  above 
date  for  Information  cm  tlie  ■forementlonetl 
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subject.  SpwiAMUy.  yon  aak  us  to  eramln* 
the  pr«sa*B»*»  fc»  any  U«iit  ti>«y  na*y  throw 
oil  tbe  genwal  MMrtlon  tbat  allowUig  at-  . 
lacbment  oX  military  r«tlr«nent  pay  Is  such 
a  radical  departure  from  established  practice 
as  to  signal  csutlon  rather  than  btaste  In  con- 
nection with  th«  current  propoaal. 

The  prvcMlenU  wbUA  r«l*te  to  federal 
monies  In  varying  eoBtat  ar«  nnifcnu  in 
guBtainli^  tb«  prc|>oaltlan  that  Conereas  baa 
never  waived  tlia  aovertign  immunity  of  tba 
t;uited  Stataa  and  peimlttMl  attachmant  or 
garnishee  proceedings  against  the  United 
States  or  Its  dlstmnring  office™.  As  the  District 
Court  for  the  Ba0tere  Dtetrtct  of  Virginia 
noted  In  Applegate  v.  .Applevotc,  S8  F.  Supp. 
887  (1941).  "It)hlB  Is  not  a  question  oT  any 
right  of  peraonal  exemption  on  the  part  of 
tne  defexkda&t  .  .  .  but  of  the  sovereign  Im- 
munity of  the  United  States  from  8Ult«  to 
which  It  baa  not  consented.  ThlB  Immunity 
from  suit  cannot  be  evaded  by  making  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  In  bla  official 
capacity  defendant  instead  of  maWng  the 
Govemment  ISseU  dafendant.  Am  oOeer  act- 
ing In  hU  official  capacity  and  within  hlB  legal 
rlghU  Is  acting  for  the  United  States.  A  suit 
against  him  In  hU  official  capacity  is  a  snlt 
against  the  Govemment,  and  cannot  be 
maintained  without  leglslaUTe  consent  .  .  . 
Until  the  Oongr—  aees  tit  to  grant  such  con- 
sent, the  Courts  are  powerless  to  entertain 
such  acttoJ*-"  Id.,  at  page  a»0.  The  Applegate 
case  Involved  garnishment  proceedings  in- 
stituted by  the  divorced  wife  of  a  retired 
naval  officer  against  naval  paymaster  to  col- 
lect unpaid  alimony. 

The  ruling  m  AppUgate  had  iU  genesis  In 
BucKan^m  v  AiaaiUier,  4  How  («  OB.)  ao 
11848)  Wherein  the  Supreme  Court  heid  that 
money  due  seamen  In  ttM  tianda  of  a  purser 
could  not  be  attached  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  various  boarding  house  keepers.  Mr 
Justlee  Mcliean,  writing  for  the  Court,  said 
that  the  purser  In  quesUon  was  IndlsUn- 
gulshahU  from  any  ottoer  federal  disbursing 
offlclaL  T»»e  attachment  of  federal  monies  In 
those  or  any  other  similar  circumstance  could 
effectively  defeat  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Congress  liad  appropriated  such  monies. 
Moreover,  moniee  tn  their  hands  are  for  an 
praetloal  putpoesa  V&.  receipts  as  yet  un- 
drawn from  the  treasury.  The  fact  that  gov- 
emmant  Meats  n«y  oa»  oeeaalon  have  oooper- 
ated  wttti  orwUton  did  not  aetUe  the  question 
of  legal  llabUlty  to  aufamlt  to  legal  process. 
In  HiU  V.  Unitei  Statu.  S  How.  (60  U.S.) 
385  (1850),  the  Court,  on  grounds  of  sover- 
eign immunity,  dtamlsaed  an  Injunction 
against  the  United  States  which  effectively 
staMd  a  suit  to  recover  the  proceeds  of  a 
promissory  note  by  the  govemment,  Ui- 
doraee  on  such  note. 

In  HcGreta  v.  JfcCkete,  Sfl  F.  ad  541  (C.A. 
D  0  1930) .  the  court  reversed  inter  oKa.  a 
lower  cotirt  order  directing  defendant  gov- 
ermaent  employ««  to  pay  Judgment  creditor 
all  amdonts  of  bU  monthly  salary  th«t  ex- 
ceeded aioa  Ti»e  oourt.  citing  BueltmmmK  v. 
Alexander,  supra,  said  U»at  tbe  nasoa  for 
the  rule  against  attachment  of  federal  sal- 
aries ''appUsa  with  equal  force  to  a  court 
order  conipemng  a  pubUc  officer  or  enq>loy- 
ee  under  the  penalties  of  the  law  to  pay 
over  lils  salary,  or  part  thereof,  as  and  when 
received  by  him.  to  be  credited  to  a  JwJf- 
ment  theretofore  leoovered  at  law  againet 
him.  The  restilt  of  such  proceeding.  If  sus- 
tained, would  tndlrecUy  subject  the  puidlc 
service  to  equal  embarrasanaent  with  tliat 
resulting  from  tbe  service  of  an  sttachment 
or  garnishment  at  law,  and  the  creditor 
would  accomplish  Indirectly  what  he  is  for- 
bidden to  do  directly." 

In  United  Statet  v.  Shervxxft,  813  U.8.  584, 
ei  8.  Ct.  707  (IMl).  the  Court  lield  tliat  a 
judgment  creditor  could  not  sue  nnOsr  tiM 
Tucker  Act  to  recover  rtamagee  tram  the 
United  Statee  for  breach  of  its  contract  with 
the  JudgBaent  debtor.  In  denying  jurladlcClon 
to  try  such  suits,  the  Coiut  alluded  to  the 


,„ attending     such     suits. 

Thus.  "it]iia  Ooverninent  to  protect  ita  In- 
t wrests  nust  not  only  litigate  the  claim  upon 
which  it  baa  consented  to  l>e  sued,  but  must 
malte  certain  tliat  re^jondenfs  right,  as 
against  the  Judgment  debtor,  to  maintain  the 
suit  Is  properly  adjudicated.'' 

m  In  Re  Berman  A  Co..  378  P.  2d  253 
(6th  Clr.  IMl) ,  the  court  held  that  a  referee 
In  bankruptcy  was  powerless  to  permit  a 
civditor'a  dividend  to  tte  attached  In  a  rtate 
court  actum  t>y  a  person  who  claimed  to  be 
a  creditor  of  the  banlcrupts  creditor.  Quot- 
ing with  approval  various  early  dedstoos,  the 
court,  in  part,  stated  tliat  "Imlonsy  in  the 
hands  of  a  disbursing  officer  oC  tlM  United 
States,  due  to  a  private  peieon,  cannot  be 
attached  on  process  againat  such  person  out 
of  a  state  court,  because  the  money  will  not 
be  his,  but  will  remam  the  property  of  the 
United   States   untU   It   Is  paid   to  him." 

In  United  SUrtet  v.  Krakooer,  877  F.  8d 
104  (10th  Clr.  19«7).  the  court  iMld  that 
the  United  Statee  cannot  l>e  ordered  to  pay 
to  a  trustee  In  bankruptcy  part  of  tbe  wages 
of  one  o*  Its  empJoyeee  in  eottiiectlon  with 
wage  earners"  plan.  Bankruptcy  Act  provision 
allowing  Isanance  of  tiie  order  to  effectuate 
such  a  plan  directed  at  "any  employer"  did 
not  include  the  United  States  as  an  em- 
ployer Btnee  It  iiad  no*  waived  its  sovereign 
immunity.  The  Oo\irt  to  part,  said:  "Tl»e 
trustee's  argument  that  the  order  does  not 
violate  tbe  principle  of  sovereign  immunity 
Is  tmoonvlneing.  Although  complianoe  with 
tlia  ocvder  may  require  only  another  hole  in 
a  punch  card  and  tbe  lasoance  of  two  cheeks 
ratli«  than  one,  the  coatrolilng  factor  Is  the 
tact  of  Impact  on  the  govemmant  rather  than 
tbe  extent  of  tbe  impact.  Tlie  regarae  liaa 
ordered  tbe  govamment  to  pay  to  tlie  tnatee 
money  in  tlie  liands  of  its  dlsbuiatng  agent. 
Tills  nuM  contrary  to  BMchanau  v.  Alevander 
.  .  .  wbase  tiw  Court  denied  ttie  rtgbt  to 
attach  nwney  wlilch  was  in  tbe  liands  of 
a  govemnsant  distramng  agency  and  was  due 
for  wages  earned  " 

See  and  compare  United  State*  v.  Bigf,  46 
F.  Bupp.  8  (BJ>.  m.  1M9):  United  Stmtet  v. 
Waylyn  Corporation,  130  F.  Supp.  788 
<DX}J>A.  1966):  Aremmt  v.  United  Stmtet.  140 
F.  Supp.  goo  (8J>.  Cal.  1»66):  Wmffitrn  Cor- 
pormtiem  v.  United  atatee.  SSI.  F.  ad  644  (is* 
Clr.  1»M);  NeMonel  State  Bank  of  Netem-k 
V.  United  State*.  357  F.  ad  704  (Ot  CL  UM). 
BsTMOKa  J.  ClBtana. 
Le0i*lattv*  Attorney. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wrote  to 
the  Honorable  TBADDKCit  J.  Ditlski, 
chairman  of  tbe  Committee  on  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Benrlce.  and  informed  him 
of  this  far-reaching  aetkxi.  and  he  wrote 
back  to  me — I  quote  In  part: 

However,  I  would  estimste  that  adoption 
of  the  same  ptiilosophy — 

That  is,  the  attachment  philOBc^hy— 
under  the  OlvH  Servloe  System  would  have 
little  pnapect.  unless  It  was  demonstzated 
that  a  stgnlflcant  number  of  ctvUian  retlreee 
were  evading  the  orders  of  courts  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  SsfBBkitx,  I  inclQde  the  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Ditlski  taa  the 
RxcoKs  at  this  point. 

The  correspondence  Is  as  follows: 

ScrmcBaB  16, 1071. 
Hon.  THSBBXCB  i.  Ouvaa, 
Chatrman.  House  Pxmt  OHoe  and  Ova  Serv- 
ioe  OaenmUtee.  Houee  of  Mepreeemtatiee*. 
WasMMfftoa.  DXl. 

Dkas  Ma.  Cwsmwsw:  gnclneert  |ri.aaae  Und  a 
draft  of  a  section  of  a  report  to  aoooznpany  a 
Irtll  from  tiie  Armed  Beivicee  Ocramittee  to 
provide  a  survivors  annuity  for  asUMary  i*- 
ttreaa.  11^  aaetkm  woold  allow  BslUtary  re- 
tired pay  to  toe  attaebed  in  order  to  satisfy 
a  local  or  state  court  order.  Tour  attention 


Is  invltMl  to  tbe  highUgbted  lasguage  in 
the  report  on  page  8. 

Also  aacloaed  is  a  copy  of  tbe  additional 
views  which  I  filed  and  which  accompanies 
the  repcwt. 

I  am  sending  this  to  you  Icnowing  it  is  a 
matter  for  your  personal  tnteraat  and  if  «i- 
aeted  would  certainly  aogor  tiie  prassure 
for  ttie  same  principle  to  Im  appUed  to  Civil 
Service  people. 

TouTb  sincerely. 

Chaklxs  S.  OxrBsxa, 
Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.  Houss  or  RsvawMiTATiyaB.  Ck)imrr- 
TKS  oic  Pow  Orvica  asm  Crvii.  ttaviCE, 
Vrathington.  D.C.  September  22, 1»71. 
Hon.  Ckahlks  8.  Ousrui, 
Ho'use  of  Mepreaentative*, 
Washinirton,  DjC. 

Deas  Coixsacvs:  Receipt  Is  acknowledged 
of  your  letter  of  September  16.  1071,  with 
enclostires,  relative  to  that  provision  of  H.R 
10670  which  would  authorlae  court -onlered 
attachment  of  military  retired  pay. 

As  you  are  aware,  ttie  ClvU  Service  retire- 
ment law  (5  UBC  8346(a))  speclflcaUy  ex- 
empts monies  payable  ttiereundcr  tram  any 
le«al  process.  I  take  note  of  tbe  comment  In 
the  draft  report  suggesting.  In  essence,  ex. 
t,^>T>T''^'"  of  a  stipiiar  proposal  to  Federal  ci- 
vilian retirees  and,  thus,  stiare  your  concern 
over  Its  Implications.  However.  I  would  esti- 
mate tliat  adoption  of  tbe  same  phUoeophy 
vmder  the  Civil  Service  system  woxUd  liave 
little  prospect,  unices  it  was  demonstrated 
that  a  significant  numtm'  of  civilian  re- 
tlreee were  evading  the  orders  of  courU  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

I  am  making  your  corxe^xindence  a  part  of 
the  official  records  of  our  Subcommittee  en 
Retirement,  Insurance,  and  Health  Benefits, 
so  that  all  of  the  Memt»er»  might  l>e  aware 
of  the  subject  provision  and  your  views 
thereon. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

THADDnrs  J  DxrLSK.1. 

Chairmen. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  hwe  is  what  we  ore 
doing,  and  I  believe  we  should  understand 
it:  We  are  picking  out  one  class  of  Fed- 
eral payees,  the  military  retirees,  smd  we 
are  saying  to  them,  "Your  salary  can  be 
attached."  while  we  are  not  doing  it  for 
the  civil  service  or  for  active  duty  mili- 
tary personnel.  Judging  from  this  letter 
from  tbe  chairmcui  of  tbe  Committee  on 
Post  omoe  and  ClvU  Serrice  there  is  UtUe 
likelihood  tt  will  be  dosie  for  them. 

So  my  arfument,  made  in  the  addi- 
tional views,  that  this  is  discriminatory, 
is  certainly  fortified. 

I  point  out  that  this  Is  a  great  bill,  one 
we  have  worked  long  and  hard  for.  It  is 
Important  to  the  military.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  Jeopardin  Its  chances  for  pas- 
sage by  offering  an  amendment  to  strike 
section  4,  but  I  do  want  the  House  to 
know  what  it  is  doing  and  to  be  prepared 
probataly  for  aome  opposition  to  this  sec- 
tion in  tbe  otber  body. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  (Mrs. 
OaimTBs).       

Mrs.  GRIFFTrHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
abould  like  to  oongratiilatc  tbe  commit- 
tee on  bringing  forth  a  bill  with  the  pro- 
Tlaion  that  tbe  pension  at  a  military  em- 
pkqree  can  be  attached  for  tbe  gmwort 
of  big  wife  and  cbildren.  I  abould  like  to 
point  out  that  tills  particular  groiip  of 
empioyees  Is  reooiviiic  imruians  at 
youngar  aces  than  other  greupa,  and 
they  are  abandoning  wives  and  young 
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ehUdren  vbo  are  then  belnc  ideked  up 
on  «ld  to  depflodent  ehUdren. 

If  ttie  Mrnntom  want  to  cut  ttie  wel- 
fare ndb  of  this  country,  the  way  to  be- 
Cln  to  do  It  to  to  make  It  poeatble  to  at- 
tach ttaoee  pwiidcna  ao  that  the  children 
can  be  rajqxnted.  It  Is  unconerlonable 
that  men  in  their  f  ortleB  i  o  aa  far  ai 
leavinc  the  country  to  erade  the  resxxm- 
alUllty  of  fui^portinc  their  wives  and 
cblldrai,  and  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  haa  aet  the  penalone  to  take  care  of 
the  wives  and  children. 

I  conpatulate  the  cotnmlttee,  and  I 
hope  the  Membeii  will  stand  firm. 

Mr.  omXLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  rescdution. 

The  jirevlous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolutian  wms  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CAUL  OP  THE  HOUSK 

Mr.  OROeS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  at  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  Quoruni 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  Na  814] 
Abour»Kk  KdwanU.  L«.        MUla.  Ark. 

Aleuuider  Ptndl«r  Mink 

Anderaon,  ni.     PUh«r  MoUotuin 

AiKtoraon,  Plynt  Hlohola 

Tenn.  rord.  Obey 

Ajhler  WUllAin  D        Pcllr 

BaiiDK  a«lla«her  PettU 

Belcher  Onir  Pryor.  Ark. 

BUnton  HAlpcm  Reea 

ByrnM.  Wla.        Harrey  Reld,  NY. 

CaSeiT  Hswkloa  Boonay,  Ps. 

Carey.  NT.  Hky*  Boatenkowikl 

Oeller  Hlo^MaM.        flkibeuer 

ChUboltn  HutcBLnson  Sblpley 

Clark  Kartta  Snyider 

CUy  Kee  Sprtnger 

Conyers  Lent  Stephana 

Corman  Long,  La  Tea«\ie,  Calif 

Culver  UcOloakey  Tbompeon.  Oa. 

Davia,  Oa.  McCormack         Thompaon,  N.J. 

Dellunia  McDonald,  Ullmaa 

Denrlnaki  MIeh.  Van  Dearlln 

OtKfia  Ma«danald,  WUaon.  Bob 

Dtniien  Mau.  WUaon, 

Dora  Mathlaa.  Calif.       Charles  H. 

Eckhardt  Meeda  Yatea 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  3M 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  7072,  AMENDING  AIRPORT 
AND  AIRWAY  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1970 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.R.  7073)  to 
amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  lyro  to  further  clarify  the 
Intent  of  Congress  as  to  priorities  for 
.lirway  modernization  and  alrjrart  de- 
velopment, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
"  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  request  for 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Watt 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  eonfereee:  Mwi  ii 
Staooos,  Jaiman,  Ddtosll.  MTTinrr  of 
New  York,  Adams.  Spunoir,  Dzvnn, 
Haxvxy,  and  Kma— oall. 


ADTHORIZINa  ADDITIONAL  INVK8- 
TTOATTVE  AUTHORITY  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  E^jeaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolutian  MS  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  049 

Reaolvtd,  That,  not  wlthatanding  the  pro- 
▼istons  of  H.  Bss.  14a,  Ninety -mcoikI  Ooa- 
gre— ,  th«  Ootninltt««  on  Publlo  Works  U  au- 
tborlsMl  to  aend  not  mora  tbaji  tbraa  mem- 
bera  of  auch  oonunlttaa,  not  mora  than  ona 
majority  staff  aiilatant,  and  not  mora  than 
on*  minority  staff  assistant  to  Stuttgart, 
Gtormany,  Tbatcbam.  Kngland,  and  Buoklng- 
ham,  Kn gland,  to  attend  tha  S«oond  Intar- 
natlnnal  Xzparlmantal  Salaty  Vahlela  Con- 
faranoe  tronx  CXnobar  as,  1S71.  to  Ootobar  81, 
1971.  Inoluslva,  for  travel  within  Gtarmany 
and  Kngland. 

Notwithstanding  the  provlslona  of  H.  Has. 
143  of  tha  Mlnaty-aeoond  Oongraaa.  first  aaa- 
Blon,  local  currenclaa  owned  by  tha  Unltad 
Btataa  ahaU  ba  made  ayaUable  to  the  mem- 
bara  of  tha  Commlttaa  on  Public  Works  c( 
tha  Hotiaa  of  Bepreaantatlvas  and  employaaa 
angagad  in  oarrytng  out  thalr  official  dutlaa 
for  the  purpoaa  of  carrying  out  the  authority 
aa  sat  forth  in  tbU  raaolutlon,  to  traTal  out- 
■ide  tha  Unltad  Btataa.  In  addition  to  any 
other  condition  that  may  ba  applloabla  with 
raspact  to  tha  uaa  of  local  ourranciaa  owned 
by  tha  Jnltad  Stataa  by  membara  and  em- 
ployaaa  of  tha  oommlttae.  the  following  con- 
ditions shall  apply  with  raapect  to  thalr  use 
of  auch  eurranclea : 

(1 )  No  mambar  or  employee  of  auch  con>- 
mltte*  aball  rsoalTa  or  azpand  looat  eur- 
ranclea for  subalatanoa  In  any  country  at  a 
rate  In  exoeae  of  the  mazlmuin  per  diem  rate 
aet  forth  In  aacUon  M3(b)  of  tha  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  IBM  (23  U.8.C.  1754). 

(3)  No  mambar  or  employee  of  auch  com- 
mlttae  shall  receive  or  expand  an  amount 
of  local  ourrenclee  for  transportation  In  ex- 
cess of  actual  transportation  costs. 

(S)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expanses 
of  mambers  of  such  conunlttaa  or  ita  am- 
ployees  in  any  country  where  local  cur- 
rencies are  araUable  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  Bach  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
auch  oommlttae  an  ttemlaad  report  ahowlng 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
wbosa  local  currenclaa  ware  q;>ant,  tha 
amount  of  par  dlam  fumlabad,  and  the  coat 
of  transportation  If  fumlahad  by  public 
carrier,  or.  If  such  transportation  ia  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  Btataa  Oovem- 
meut,  the  coat  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  Identlflcatlon  of  the  agency.  All  such 
Individual  reporta  ahaU  be  filed  by  tha  chair- 
man with  tha  Committee  on  Houae  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

(0)  Amounts  of  par  dlam  shall  not  ba  fur- 
nlabed  for  a  period  of  time  in  any  country 
If  pmr  diem  has  baen  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  in  any  other  country,  trre- 
■pactlv*  al  dlffaranoas  la  tlma  sonas. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognised  for  1  hour. 

B<r.  MAIX>EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 


see (Mr.  QnnxzN) ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  readution  is  a  sup- 
plemental investigative  resolutitm  which 
grants  authority  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  to  send  not  more  than 
three  members,  one  majority  staff  assist- 
ant, and  (me  minority  staff  assistant  to 
Stuttgart,  Oermany,  Thatcham,  and 
Buckingham,  England,  to  attend  the  Sec- 
ond Intematianal  Experimental  Safety 
Vehicle  Conference.  They  would  be  trav- 
eling from  October  25  to  October  31  of 
this  month,  mcluslve. 

The  resolution  is  in  the  usual  form 
granting  authority  to  use  counterpart 
funds  and  includes  the  Hall  amendment. 

Motor  vehicle  safety  is  a  subject  of 
great  interest  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MADI>EN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  8b>eaker.  I  would  ask 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana 
If  this  International  Experimental  Safety 
Vehicle  Conference  was  originated  In  iMui 
or  in  toto  by  our  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  in  the  Uhited 
States? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  imagine  that  It  was. 
because  the  request  for  this  trip  to  be 
made  by  three  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  one  staff  mem- 
ber from  the  majority  and  one  from  the 
minority  was  made  by  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Volpe. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Will  he  please  explain  the  exemption 
of  House  Resolution  142?  I  fail  to  recall 
what  House  Resolution  142  specified  and 
why  it  is  necessary  to  exempt  it  in  this 
resolution.  Perhaps.  I  will  say,  in  help 
to  the  gentleman,  that  was  the  original 
authorizing  or  travel  resolution  for  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  but  I  would 
Just  like  to  verify  that. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
that  question. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  gentlemaD 
for  yielding. 

I  believe.  If  my  memory  is  correct  and 
the  gentleman  will  give  me  an  otvortu- 
nlty  to  double  check  the  record.  House 
Resolution  142  is  a  resolution  which  re- 
stricts travel  for  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  to  the  North  American 
continent.  It  requires  bringing  out  a 
resolution  in  order  for  us  to  leave  the  ter- 
ritorial United  States,  which  must  be  ap- 
proved by  this  body. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  this  is  a  conference  of 
an  annual  nature  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  which  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  a  vital  and  consuming 
interest  and  it  is  necessary  that  they 
attend  this  convention  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  work.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant conference  will  be  held  in  Stutt- 
gart, Oermany.  next  week  wiiose  pur- 
pose is  to  help  cut  down  the  tragic  toll 
of  death  and  injury  that  is  recorded  year 
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after  year  on  the  highways  of  this  and 
other  nations  around  the  world. 

This  conference  is  sponsored  by  the 
US  I^partment  of  Tran.sportation,  and 
w-ill  be  joined  by  safety  experts  from 
West  Oermany,  Prance,  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Japan. 

I  believe  the  information  to  be  gath- 
ered from  the  conference  discussions  and 
demonstrations  will  be  of  Invaluable  help 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  to  the  entire  Hou.se  In  the  framing 
of  lughway  safety  legislation  lor  tlie  fu- 
ture. 

I  a-sk  approval  of  Hou.se  Resolution  649 
wliich  would  authorize  the  Public  Works 
CcKiinuttee  to  be  represented  at  this  con- 
ference. 

We  consider  thLs  to  l3e  a  very  important 
demonstration.  It  is  an  iiiiernational 
program  including  consideration  of  ex- 
perimental vehicles  and  their  safety 
iispects.  Tills  is  a  pilot  study  which  our 
country,  the  United  States,  is  conducting, 
!ind  we  are  Joined  in  it  %ith  five  other 
nations;  namely.  West  Germany,  Eng- 
land. Japan.  Italy,  and  Prance. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and 
I  appreciate  his  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman shield  to  me? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  find  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  at  the  desk.  Are  there  no 
copies  available?  Where  is  it  planned  to 
go  on  this  junket? 

Mr  MADDE2*.  The  resolution  states 
Uiat  the  committee  will  go  to  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  and  Buckingham.  England. 
where  tiiis  conference  is  being  held. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  being  held  in  two 
different   places? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  to  me,  the  big  demonstration  is  in 
Stuttgart.  Oermany.  It  will  last  3  days 
during  the  (>crlod  of  the  26th,  27th. 
and  28th.  On  the  29th.  30th,  and  31st 
there  is  another  demonstraticm  or  ex- 
hibition going  on  at  a  research  station  on 
the  outskirts  of  London,  in  Buckingham, 
Fjigland.  That  is  the  Second  Interna- 
tional E:xperimental  Safety  Vehicle  Con- 
ference. All  3rou  do  is.  on  your  way  back 
from  Germany,  stop  for  another  2  days 
in  England  In  order  to  catch  the  tall  end 
of  llie  Conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not,  by  any 
chance,  a  protest  demonstration  of  any 
kind,  is  It? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Than.  I  imagine  that  the 
Government  of  Germany  and  the  Brit- 
ish have  something  to  sell  us  by  way  of 
an  experimental  vehicle,  some  kind  of 
iiew  vehicle  such  as  a  Volkswagen  or  a 
Ilolls-Royce  that  is  particularly  safe? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Indiana  will  yield  further, 
I  cannot  predict  specifically  what  they 
may  have.  However,  Indications  are  that 
there  will  be  demonstrations  in  the 
nature  of  advanced  safety  technology — 
ad\  anced  vehicles  development  with  ref- 
erence to  road  safety — advannanmnts 
which  will  contribute  toward  the  safety - 
on-the-highway  goal  ol  all  these  par- 
Uclpattng  nations.  We  believe  this  Infor- 
mation and  these  demonstrations  will  be 
of  subetaatlve  value  to  our  R^wesenta- 
tivee  from  the  United  States. 


Mr.  GROSS  And,  the  distinguished 
Kentleman  from  Minnesota  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana 
believe  that  this  will  serve  to  cut  down 
on  the  accident  rate  In  this  country, 
that  we  T^ill  get  some  real  benefit  and 
that  tills  will  not  be  Just  another  safari 
of  congressional  junketeers  and  staffers 
going  over  to  live  high  on  the  hog  in 
some  foreign  country  for  a  weel:  or  two? 

Mr  BLATNIK  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  assure  the 
trentleman  that  this  is  not  Just  another 
junket.  We  are  working  toward  a  go€il 
which  we  hope  to  achieve  in  the  field  of 
safety  and  there  will  be  a  limited  group 
who  will  go  over  with  one  expert  from 
the  State  Department  staff  at  the  most. 
The  expenses  will  be  met  from  foreign 
currencies  We  expect  very  little,  if  any, 
cost  in  US  dollars  However,  we  do  ex- 
pect to  gain  information  from  this  inter- 
national conference 

We  have  for  years  pursued  every  re- 
search and  development  study  on  safety 
We  have  a  repository  in  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  which  has  been  ac 
cumulated  over  the  years  and  which  we 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions ol  hearings  with  reference  to  safety 
and  highway  design.  We  believe  that  the 
entire  country  will  benrflt  from  this  ef- 
fort. We  think,  and  we  honestly  believe. 
that  in  increasing  measure  our  invest- 
ments will  be  returned  in  a  substantial 
manner— in  An-ierl"an  lives  .'aved  Last 
year,  for  the  first  time  to  our  history, 
actual  numerical  kills  in  1  year  de- 
creased by  about  8,000  We  do  hope  that 
this  conference  will  prove  to  be  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  want  to  thsmk  my 
friend  from  Indiana  for  being  so  gen- 
erous In  yielding  on  this  subject  and  say 
to  both  gentlemen  that  I  hope  the  Public 
Works  Committee  has  in  mind  the  fact 
that  both  the  Germans  and  the  British 
have  more  American  dollars  than  they 
know  what  to  do  with  and  that  this  will 
probably  augment  the  outflow  of  dollars 
from  this  countr>-  and  compound  their 
problems  in  dealing  with  so-called  Euro- 
dollars. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Rules  Committee 
would  be  clrcum;^?ect  in  the  future  in 
view  of  the  international  monetary  crisis 
in  writing  tickets  for  these  committee 
members  and  staffers  to  travel  around 
over  the  world  on  questionable  Junkets 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  In  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  the  Rules  Committee  passed 
on  this  resolution  unanimously. 

Mr.  QUILL£N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
niiself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  genUeman  from 
Indiana  has  explained  the  provisions  of 
this  resoluUon  in  which  I  concur. 

This  is  a  subject  of  especial  interest  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Work&. 
which  has  conducted  extensive  investiga- 
tive hearings  on  highway  safety  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  appalling  rate  of 
casualties  on  our  Nation's  highways. 

Cooperating  with  the  United  States  In 
this  International  conference  are  the 
Federal  Republic  d  Germany,  which  is 
hosting  the  c(Hiference;   France,  Italj'. 


the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  Repn 
resentatlves  of  these  nations  will  report 
on  the  progress  they  are  making  in  de- 
veloping safer  motor  vehicies  and  dis- 
cussions will  be  held  on  ways  ol  using 
the  information  gained  in  their  experi- 
mental programs  to  develop  new  and 
more  effective  safety  standards. 

Pollo\^ing  the  Stuttgart  conference, 
safety  demonstreUons  have  been  sched- 
uled for  October  29  and  30  at  Umted 
Kingdom  research  and  testing  centers  m 
Thatcham  and  Buckingham.  England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  lor 
Lime. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  Uie  resolution. 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  Uie 
previous  quesUon  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ARMED  SERVICES  SURVR'OR 
BENEFIT  PLAN 

Mr  PIKE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  that 
I  he  House  resolve  itself  mto  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  UniMi  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  <H.R  10670)  to  amend  chapter  73 
of  title  10,  United  State*  Code,  to  estab- 
lish a  survivor  benefit  plan,  and  for  other 
pur  pases. 

The  SPEAKER  The  questicm  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York    'Mr    Pixk> 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

IN    THX    COMIUTTEE    OT    THI    WHOLI 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  lUself 
u.to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Wlu^  Hou&e 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJi.  10670,  wilh 
Mr.  Hendsksom  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  Uie  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanunous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
genUeman  from  New  Yoi^  iMr.  Pikx> 
will  be  recognized  for  one  hour.  ttDd  the 
genUeman  from  California  i.Mr.  Gubskb> 
will  be  recognized  for  one  hour. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York  iMr.  Pnci*. 

Mr  PIKE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  uunsume. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr  Chairman,  the  princU^al 
purpose  of  H.R  10670  Is  to  create  a  new 
program  to  allow  career  military  person- 
nel an  opporttmlty  to  leave  a  portion  of 
their  retired  pay  to  their  sur\1vors  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  The  program  would 
supplement  the  survivor  benefits  of  social 
security  which  are  available  to  military 
personnel. 

H  R.  10670  does  two  other  things- 
First.  It  provides  a  program  to  guaran- 
tee a  minimum  annual  income  of  at  least 
$2,000  for  present  military  widows  for 
whom  the  new  program  comes  too  late. 

Second.  It  provides  for  the  attachment 
of  up  to  50  percent  of  military  retired  pay 
to  comply  with  an  order  of  a  court  of 
competmt  Jurisdiction  In  favor  erf  a 
spouse,  former  sipouee  or  children. 

The  bill  comes  to  you  on  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrlces. 
35to0. 

I  will  describe  the  various  features  of 
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the  bill  in  a  moment.  I  would  first  like  to 
discuss  the  generals  of  this  legislation. 

KVOLUTION    OP    THK   BOX 

Work  toward  thl«  legislation  actually 
began  in  the  90th  Congress  when  our  dis- 
ungulshed  colleague,  Mr  Oubskr  of  Cal- 
ifornia, who  is  certainly  one  of  the  great- 
est friends  retired  military  personnel 
ever  had.  introduced  legislation  on  the 
subject.  His  legislation  was  modeled  on 
a  proposal  first  put  forth  by  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association,  which  \s  an  orga- 
nization representing  career  enlisted  per- 
.sonnel.  active  and  retired,  m  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps. 

Last  year  a  special  subcommittee, 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  chair,  con- 
ducted an  extensive  survey  of  survivor 
benefit  requirements  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  That  sulxxmimlttee  put  its  rec- 
ommendations in  the  form  of  a  bill 
which,  with  further  improvements  fol- 
lowing legislative  hearings  this  year,  i.s 
before  you  today  as  H.R.  10670.  Mr. 
GuaszB  served  as  ranking  minority  mem  - 
ber  of  the  subcommittee  last  year  and 
this  year,  and  without  his  outstanding 
knowledge  of  the  subject  we  could  not 
have  achieved  the  fine  piece  of  legislation 
which  we  bring  before  the  House  today. 

I  also  want  to  mention  the  early  sup- 
port given  to  this  legislation  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colieagtie,  Mr  Puher  of 
Texas,  who  introduced  legislation  early 
in  the  91st  Congress  and  who  was  tlie 
first  person  who  asked  to  testify  In  last 
year's  extensive  hearings 

The  Department  of  Defense  took  no 
position  on  this  legislation  last  year  In 
May  of  this  year  the  Department  an- 
nounced itself  as  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation with  some  suggested  modiflca- 
Uons 

It  could  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  en- 
listed men  knew  what  they  wanted  in 
19M:  the  committee  determined  what  it 
wanted  in  1970:  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  got  on  the  bandwagon  thl.s  year 

Essentially.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  basic 
legislative  design  work  was  done  on  thi.«« 
bill  in  the  committee;  and  we  feel  some 
pride  in  saying  the  bill  is  a  product  of 
congressional  initiative 

PKBSZNT  BrnrrrTT* 

In  our  investigation  last  year  we  found 
that  the  dependent*  of  acUve-duly  per- 
sonnel always  get  survivor  benefits 
These  benefits  are  made  up  of  a  combi- 
nation of  dependency  and  mdenu.ity 
compensation — DIC — payments  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

It  will  be  noted  tliat  legi&laliun  re- 
garding thene  benefits  Ls  under  tlie  juru>- 
dictlon  of  Uie  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Mean£  and  Veteiatih    Affairs. 

This  acUve-duly  survivor  benefit  pro- 
gram, incidenLally.  was  first  set  uu  by 
a  special  House  subcoinniittee  m  1956-57 
uruier  the  chaimianslup  of  our  distin- 
guished former  coUeaijue,  Porter  Hardy 
of  Virginia. 

We  found  Ujese  beneflli  for  survivors 
of  acuve-duty  perbounel  to  be  generous 
in  relation  to  pay  and  grade  for  tlie 
majority  of  people  on  active  duty  and 
particularly  so  for  low -ranked  persionnel 
and  those  with  short  years  of  ser\'lce 
We  were  surpiosed  to  find,  however. 


that  for  dependents  of  retired  personnel 
there  are  sometimes  quite  adequate  sur- 
vivor benefits;  there  are  sometimes  very 
inadequate  survivor  benefits:  and  there 
are  sometimes  no  benefits  available  at 
ail.  We  also  found  that  benefit*  were 
most  likely  to  be  unavailable  to  those 
who  need  them  most — that  Is.  tlie  widows 
of  career  enlisted  personnel  of  the  lower 
grades. 

The  benefits  presently  available  to  sur- 
vivors of  retired  personnel  are  as  follows; 

First.  Social  security  benefits,  if  there 
aie  children  under  18 — 22  if  in  school— 
or  if  the  widow  Is  age  62.  or  age  60  on 
iui  actuarially  reduced  bails. 

But  lor  the  widow  imder  age  62  with- 
out minor  children  tliere  is  no  inlierent 
right  to  benefits,  and  these  can  be  years 
of  extraordinary  hardship  for  the  mili- 
tary widow. 

Second.  Dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  the  survivors  of  a  re- 
tiree wno  dies  as  a  result  of  a  service - 
connected  cause. 

However,  even  though  a  man  retired 
for  service -connected  disabihty.  if  he  dies 
from  a  non-service-connected  cause,  his 
survivors  are  ineligible  for  any  DIC  bene- 
ftU. 

Third.  The  retired  serviceman's  fam- 
ily protection  plan  <RSFPPi,  initially 
called  the  Contingency  Option  Act.  a  self - 
financing  program  available  since  1953  to 
permit  a  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices to  provide  a  peixentage  of  his  retired 
pay  as  an  annuity  for  his  survivors.  The 
reduction  In  retired  pay  is  computed 
under  an  actuarial  equivalent  method  so 
that  on  the  average  a  participant  pays 
an  amount  equal  to  the  payments  Ills 
.survivors  aie  expected  to  receive. 

Despite  seven  revisions  by  the  Con- 
gress over  the  years  to  make  it  more  at- 
tractive. R8FPP  lias  proved  a  failure  In 
providing  general  survivor  protection 
Only  about  15  percent  of  eligible  militai-y 
retirees  have  participated. 

Because  it  is  actuarially  sound.  RSFPP 
is  relatively  expensive  for  the  individual 
and  this  discourages  participation  by 
those  wlio  need  it  most:  the  lower-income 
retiree*  RSPPP  requires  an  election  to 
participate  before  completing  the  19th 
>ear  of  service,  or  2  years  prior  to  retire- 
ment, wliichever  is  later.  The  cost  de- 
pends on  tlie  member's  age,  liis  depend- 
ents' ages  and  his  pay  at  the  time  of 
retirement  8o  the  cost  varies  for  each 
individual  and  is  diflBcult  to  explain  to 
l>rosr>ectlve  retirees. 

On  page  8  of  the  comnuttees  report 
which  is  available  to  all  Members  of  the 
Houise,  will  be  foimd  a  table  showing  ex- 
amples of  the  cost  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  providing  benefits  to 
Uieir  survivors  under  H  R  10670  as  com- 
pared to  RBPPP  It  will  be  seen,  for  ex- 
ample that  an  enlisted  man  who  retires 
in  the  grade  of  E-6 — that  L«s.  a  stafT  ser- 
«earit  m  the  Army  or  a  flrst-class  petty 
officer  in  the  Navy— now  experiences  a 
reduction  in  his  retired  pay  of  over  |21  a 
month  under  R8FPP  in  order  to  leave  his 
survivors  a  monthly  annuity  of  $14.3 — 
50  percent  of  his  retired  pay 

Under  the  bill  that  E  6  will  have  a 
monthly  reduction  of  Just  $7  18  to  leave 
his  suj-vlvor  an  annuity  of  $158  a  month, 
55  percent  of  his  retired  pay.  The  re- 


tired pay  deduction  and  the  survivor 
benefit  under  HR.  10670  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  now  provided  in  the  case 
of  a  retired  civil  servant  with  equal  re- 
tired pay. 

In  addition,  the  RSFPP  has  no  mech- 
anism for  providing  increases  in  line 
with  tlie  cost  of  living;  therefore,  the 
buying  power  of  the  annuity  diminishes 
steadily.  Tills  Ls  another  matter  that  we 
correct  in  the  new  program. 

BASIS  r\jt.  THE  cuMnrrma  pbocbam 

I  would  now  like  to  describe  the  new 
permanent  program  established  by  HH. 
10670 

Let  me  first  point  out  two  fundamental 
considerations  the  committee  kept  in 
mmd  in  drafting  Uie  legLsIatlcKi. 

Military  personnel  have  been  imder  ao- 
cial  security  since  1967;  and  when  social 
security  benefits  are  available,  they  can 
be  substantial.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  lower  income  personnel  because,  as  we 
all  know,  social  security  is  weighted  in 
favor  of  the  lower  Income  employee.  The 
committee  concluded  that  It  did  not  wish 
to  .see  the  considerable  advantages  of  so- 
cial security  lost  to  military  personnel. 

The  committee,  therefore,  determined 
to  tmild  this  program  on  the  foimdation 
of  survivor  benefits  provided  by  social 
security,  providing  benefits  where  social 
security  is  not  available  and  enhancing 
the  Social  Security  where  appropriate. 
We  thus  provided  for  an  integration  of 
benefits,  as  I  will  explain  in  a  moment. 

I  might  point  out,  incidentally,  that 
the  Oovemment  s  contribution  to  social 
security  as  an  employer  is  considerable. 
In  1970  It  was  over  $600  milUon. 

The  second  fundamental  point  the 
committee  kept  in  mind  was  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  civil  service  survivor 
annuity  system,  which  has  a  participa- 
tion rate  of  more  than  86  percent.  The 
committee  was  .singularly  Impressed,  for 
example,  with  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
mUitary  oruunizations  which  teBtifled  in 
favor  of  a  new  survivor  benefit  program 
recommended  a  program  modeled  after 
the  civil  service  system. 

The  committee,  therefore,  has  fol- 
lowed the  principle  of  paralleling  its  pro- 
gram with  the  civil  service  program 
wlierever  appropriate,  recognizing  that 
the  dlfTerent  career  patterns  would,  at 
times,  make  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  program  inappropriate  to  miliary 
personnel 

I  would  now  like  to  briefly  summarize 
the  major  provisions  of  the  program 
created  by  H.R  10670. 

BEWeriT  LtVKI.  *HD  tXrVXtXD  PAT  DEDUCTION 

The  bill  provides  that  a  military  re- 
tiree could  leave  his  survivors  an  annuity 
of  up  to  55  percent  of  his  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  and  share  in  the  cost  by 
deductions  from  his  retired  pay  equal  to 
2' 2  percent  of  the  first  $3,600  of  the 
amount  on  which  the  annuity  1«  based 
and  10  percent  of  any  portion  above  that. 
This  is  the  same  percentage  of  annuity 
and  the  same  cost- sharing  formula  as 
in  the  civil  service  system. 

For  tho€ie  who  will  retire  In  the  future, 
coverage  would  be  automatic  on  the  date 
of  retirement  unlew  they  elect  out  of 
the  program  If  they  elect  out,  or  elect 
coverage    at    lesB    than    the   maximum 
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level,  the  blU  requlree  that  the  spouse  be 
notified  of  the  dectelon. 

The  committee  believee  the  proffram 
will  receive  overwhelming  acceptance, 
such  as  has  been  experienced  by  the  dvll 
.service  aurvlvor  annuity  system.  How- 
ever, the  committee  is  concerned  that  in 
a  relatively  few  cases  families  may  un- 
knowingly be  left  In  a  situation  erf  great 
hardship  because  a  retiree,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  did  not  Join  the  program 
or  otherwise  provide  an  adequate  an- 
nuity for  hi«  dependents. 

The  committee,  therefore,  has  made 
clear  In  Its  report  its  Intent  that  coun- 
seling be  provided,  with  the  spouse  pres- 
ent, for  those  about  to  retire  who  elect 
not  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

IKTIOBATION    WTTH    SOCIAL   SECUITTT 

At  age  62,  or  after  her  children  are  no 
longer  eligible  for  social  security  bene- 
fits, w^chever  occurs  later,  the  annuity 
a  widow  receives  under  the  program 
would  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  payment  she  receives  from  social  se- 
ciulty  attributable  to  her  husband's  ac- 
tive military  service.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  only  social  security 
payments  which  are  taken  Into  accoimt 
are  those  earned  by  the  husband  while 
on  active  duty  In  military  service.  There 
is  no  reduction  In  social  security  bene- 
fits that  may  have  been  earned  as  a 
result  al  his  postretlrement  employment. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  blU  as- 
sures 55  percent  of  the  deceased  mem- 
ber's military  retired  pay  during  the 
years  before  age  62 — when  a  widow  now 
often  receives  nothing — and  assures, 
after  age  62.  a  combination  of  military 
annuHy  and  social  security  benefits 
which  will  at  least  equal  55  percent  of  the 
deceased  member's  military  retired  pay. 

In  the  years  prior  to  age  62  there  will 
be  no  reduction  If  the  widow  has  more 
than  one  child  under  18 — imder  22  If 
attending  school — and  Is  receiving  sur- 
vivorship insurance  payments  from 
social  security.  In  this  situation  there 
Is  an  adding -on  of  benefits.  TTie  com- 
mittee believed  this  is  Justified  In  these 
high-expense  years  when  the  burdens  of 
rearing  a  family  are  thrown  wholly  on 
a  widow. 

In  almost  all  caaes  the  widow's  Income 
will  actually  Increase  at  age  62  because 
her  income  from  social  security  Is  not 
taxable  and  because  she  may  have  addi- 
tional social  security  based  on  her  hus- 
band's postretiremen  t  career. 

In  the  case  where  there  is  a  widow  and 
one  child,  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram the  family  benefits  consist  of  sepa- 
rate payments  for  the  mother  and  the 
child.  The  mother's  payment  under  social 
security  la  normally  75  percent  of  the 
primary  Insurance  amount — PLA — and 
the  payment  due  to  the  child  is  also  75 
percent  of  the  PIA.  The  bill  provides  that 
ui  such  cases  the  military  survivor  an- 
nuity will  be  reduced  by  an  amoimt  equiv- 
alent to  the  mother's  payment  from  so- 
cial security  based  solely  upon  her  hus- 
band's active  military  service.  There 
would  be  no  reduotton  in  the  payment  for 
the  child,  and  thus  the  minimum  family 
Income  in  suoh  oases  would  be  55  percent 
of  the  retired  member's  base  amount  plus 


the  76  percent  of  social  security  PIA  for 
the  child. 

This  Integration  of  benefits  in  the  case 
of  a  widow  and  one  child  is  made  In  con- 
formance with  the  prindplee  outlined 
earlier,  to  build  on  the  social  security 
foundation  and  to  seek  comparability 
with  the  civil  service  system  wherever 
feasible. 

Civil  service  personnel  are  not  covered 
by  social  security.  However,  the  civil 
service  program  provldee  a  special  chil- 
dren's benefit.  By  providing  the  offset 
described  here,  we  would  make  the  pay- 
ments for  dependents  of  a  military  widow 
with  children  comparable,  in  all  cases,  to 
those  for  a  dvil  service  widow  with  chil- 
dren. This  change  was  made  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  pro- 
gram provides  a  level  of  incwne  replace- 
ment which  Is  liberal  by  standards  In  our 
society,  Is  reasonable  In  Its  demands  on 
the  Oovemment  and  meets  the  test  of 
equity  towrards  survivors  of  retired  career 
personnel. 

•niANsrnoNAi.  pibioo 

As  I  Indicated,  all  future  retirees  would 
be  automatically  covered  under  the  new 
program.  However,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  we  provided 
a  1-year  transitional  period  which  stipu- 
lates that  thoee  who  are  retiring  within 
6  months  of  the  date  the  bill  passes  would 
have  6  months  in  which  to  elect  to  join 
or  opt  out. 

We  did  this  simply  to  assure  that  those 
who  are  retiring  at  the  tune  the  bill 
passes  would  not  be  forced  to  make  an 
irrevocable  election  on  short  notice. 

FSXSXNT    BKTIXEB 

One  of  the  important  aspects  of  the 
program  is  that  all  present  mlhlary  re- 
tirees— and  there  are  over  800,000 — 
would  be  eligible  to  join  the  program. 
They  would  have  1  year  in  which  to 
Join  following  the  date  of  enactment, 
and  there  would  be  no  payback  or  pen- 
alty for  them  In  Joining  they  would 
merely  commence  paying  the  same  de- 
duction as  all  other  new  entries  into  the 
program. 

This  is  a  significant  addition  to  the 
vtdue  of  their  retired  pay  and  should  be 
recognised  as  such  by  present  retirees. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  certain  cases 
this  might  lead  to  what  the  actuanes 
would  call  adverse  election — that  is,  re- 
tirees of  advanced  age  might  join  the 
program  and  only  pay  in  for  a  short  pe- 
riod and  then  leave  the  full  annuity  to 
their  survivors  when  they  die.  We  recog- 
nize that  in  some  instances  this  might 
take  place.  However,  on  the  average,  the 
present  retirees  are  In  their  middle  to 
late  fifties  and  their  life  expectancy  is 
such  uhat  the  average  retiree  will  still  pay 
into  the  program  for  quite  a  few  years 
before  the  commencement  of  benefits  to 
Ills  survivors.  So  while  this  is  a  tremen- 
dous bonanza  to  the  individual  retiree,  it 
does  not  represent  a  financial  danger  to 
the  program. 

The  ina^quate  retired  serviceman's 
family  protectton  plaiv— RSFPP — which 
I  referred  to  earlier,  will  be  phased  out. 
Those  presently  participating  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  program:  or 


drop  RSFPP  and  join  the  new  program: 
or  continue  RSFPP  and  Join  the  new  pro- 
gram subject  to  a  limitation  on  total 
annuity  of  100  percent  of  the  member  £ 
retired  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU  not  go  into  all  of 
the  details  of  the  bill  at  this  time.  I 
know  other  Members  will  want  to  be 
heard.  The  bill  Is  thoroughly  explained 
in  the  committee's  report,  which  is  avail- 
able to  all  Monbers  of  the  House. 

AC-mn-D>UTT    PEBSOKNBI.    Bl  ir.IBU    FOB 
EXTIUMKNT 

I  just  want  to  briefly  mention  some 
additional  points  in  the  bill. 

A  special  section  of  the  bill  provides 
that  in  the  case  of  personnel  still  on  ac- 
tive duty  who  are  eligible  fc»'  retirement 
on  length  of  service  whose  potential  sur- 
vivor annuity  would  be  more  than  the 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion paid  to  survivors  of  active-duty  per- 
sonnel of  like  grade  and  years  of  service, 
a  suxH>lementaI  annuity  payment  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  the  difference  would  be 
paid  to  the  survivors  by  the  Departnxent 
of  Defense.  We  added  this  section  be- 
cause we  did  not  want  a  situation  to  occur 
where  one  who  remains  on  active  duty 
earns  less  survivor  benefits  than  some- 
body who  retired  at  the  same  grade  and 
with  the  same  years  of  service. 

KIJCnWlJTT 

Eligibihty  for  benefits  imder  the  bill 
extends  to  the  widow  or  widower  and  to 
the  surviving  children.  Dependent  chil- 
dren will  be  covered  until  18  years  of 
age  or  until  age  22  If  pursuing  a  full- 
time  course  of  training  in  a  school,  col- 
lege, or  vocational  Institution. 

An  unmarried  retiree  without  depend- 
ent children  may  elect,  under  the  bill, 
to  provide  an  smnuity  to  a  natural  person 
with  an  insurable  interest  in  him 
However  the  cost -sharing  formula 
would  be  different  in  such  cases  and  calls 
for  a  reduction  in  retired  pay  of  10  per- 
cent plus  an  additional  redaction  of  5 
percent  for  each  full  5  years  the  indi- 
vidual named  as  survivor  is  younger  than 
the  retiree.  The  total  deductions  may  not 
exceed  40  percent.  This  foDows  the  same 
cost-sha.ring  formula  provided  in  the 
civil  service  retirement  annuity  system 
for  unmarried  retirees.  The  formula  is 
designed  to  be  actuarially  sound,  that 
is,  the  retiree's  contribution  would  be  de- 
signed to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  annuity. 

MABaiAOX    AITO    BgTTBKMBNT 

An  important  pro\ision  in  the  bill, 
however,  allows  a  military  man  who 
marries  subsequent  to  retirement  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  He  would  have  1 
year  after  the  marriage  to  make  such  an 
election;  and  his  spouse  would  be  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  if.  at  the  time  of 
death  of  the  retiree,  she  had  been  mar- 
ried to  him  at  least  2  years  or  there  had 
been  issue  resulting  frt»n  the  marriage 

ATTACIiMZNT    OT    BBTTBKD    PAT 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
attachment  of  military  retired  or  retainer 
pay  m  favor  of  a  vouse,  former  spouse 
or  children.  Tlus  is  a  departure  from 
present  practice  since  attachnwnt  of  re- 
tired pay  of  military  or  dvil  aerrlce  per- 
sonnal  is  not  now  pei.-mitted.  The  ma- 
jority of  our  committee  would  prefer  that 
retired  pay  of  all  Federal  employees  be 
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subject  to  the  same  mles.  but  that  fact 
did  not  lessen  our  obligation  to  correct 
a  wrong  wltWn  onr  area  of  Jurisdiction 

Understandably,  this  section  of  the  bill 
creates  some  controversy:  however,  an 
amendment  to  delete  this  section  was  de- 
feated In  the  committee  by  a  rote  of  29 
to  6. 

I  hope  all  Members  wiH  ketv  In  mind 
that  this  section  simply  affects  that  rela- 
tively small  number  of  retirees  who  fall 
to  meet  their  legal  obligations  to  a  spouse 
or  children.  When  a  man  Is  on  active 
duty,  there  Is  some  compunction  to  re- 
quire him  to  Uve  up  to  his  commitments. 
We  know  where  he  is,  and  his  command- 
ing officer  can  use  a  lot  of  persuasion  to 
get  him  to  carry  out  his  legal  respoori- 
bllitlee.  Falhire  to  comply  with  the  orders 
of  the  court  can  affect  his  career  aiKl  his 
promotion  opportunities  and  could  even 
result  In  dismissal  from  the  service 

However,  once  a  man  retiree,  the  serv- 
ices have  no  control  over  him.  Even  hte 
address  Is  privileged  Information.  We  be- 
lieve It  is  wrong  for  the  Oovemment  to 
be  in  a  position  of  providing  protection 
for  somebody  who  is  Igfnoring  the  orders 
of  a  duly  constituted  court  of  law. 

I  think  !t  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  this  section  is  not  part  of  the  major 
annuity  program  provided  by  the  bill 
Thi.s  section  applies  to  the  retired  pay  of 
the  military  retiree,  not  to  the  annuity 
that  is  left  to  his  survivors  after  he  dies 

PHESINT    WIDOWS 

Another  separate  section  of  the  bill 
provides  a  minimum  income  guarantee 
for  present  military  widows.  In  our  hear- 
ings we  heard  some  moving  testimony 
from  widows  of  career  men  of  many  years 
of  service  who  were  living  In  conditions 
of  dire  poverty. 

We  have,  therefore,  provided  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill  a  special  program  to 
assure  these  widows  a  minimum  income 
of  approximately  $2,000  per  year,  which 
is  the  same  level  as  the  minimum  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  comj>ensatian. 
If.  under  the  means  test  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  non-servioe -connected 
death  pension  program,  the  widow's  in- 
come Is  leas  than  $1,400  a  year,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  EJepartment  of  Defense 
will  make  a  supplemental  payment  suf- 
ficient to  bring  her  income  up  to  $1,400 
At  tltat  level,  the  death  pension  she  is 
then  eligible  for  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration win  bring  her  total  income 
to  approximately  $2,000  per  year.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  to  Members  of  the  House 
that  this  program  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  programs  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  has  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  ti^  Department 
of  Defense  joined  in  supporUi^  Uie  pro- 
gram following  the  initiative  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  but  suggested 
some  amendmenU?  to  better  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  the  committee.  Many  of 
these  are  technical  changes  In  language 
and  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
now  to  go  into  them  In  detail;  however,  I 
will  point  ovrt  that  they  are  summarliied 
In  the  committee's  report  beginning  on 
page  25.  And  as  you  wlH  see,  the  commit- 


tee adopted  the  majority  of  the  Defense 
Depatrtnienf  8  recoiwnendatlona. 

I  would  sti'ess  also  that  the  Defense 
Department's  senior  personnel  ofBclals 
vigorously  favor  thL-s  legislation  and  be- 
lieve that  It  fills  a  major  gap  In  the  mili- 
tary benefits  program. 

COST 

Because  tlie  deductions  from  retired 
pay  will  exceed  Uie  co&t  of  hencfils  for 
many  years,  there  will  be  no  increase  m 
budgetary  requirements  under  the  bill 
until,  in  all  likelihoo<i.  the  year  2000. 

On  the  average,  the  military  retiree 
will  pay  60  percent  oX  the  cost  of  benefits 
provided  to  his  survivors— which  is  ex- 
actly the  same  percentage  paid  for,  on  the 
average,  by  civil  service  retirees.  To  the 
extent  Uutt  deductions  from  retired  pay 
are  made,  therefore,  future  obligations  of 
a  greater  magnitude  are  built  up  for  the 
GovemmeaL 

However,  the  aotual  paying  out  of 
benefits  will  not  exceed  retired  pay  de- 
ductions luitil  such  time  as  tlie  bulk  of 
retirees  age  and  begin  to  die.  Sometime 
after  the  year  2000  the  cost  will  rise  to 
several  hundred  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  long-range  cost  depends  on  a  num- 
ber of  factors — the  rl-te  In  basic  pay,  the 
n.«e  in  retired  pay,  the  rise  in  social 
security  benefits — all  of  which,  in  turn, 
are  related  to  the  IXKrease  in  the  cost 
of  living.  In  the  report  yon  will  fh\d  cost 
projections  assuming  regular  Irvcreasee 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  projections  using 
static  assumptions — that  is,  based  on 
present  pay  and  social  security  rates 
But  our  best  estimate  is  that  It  will  be 
many  years  before  disbursements  under 
the  program  exceed  income  from  retired 
pay  deductions. 

Two  sections  of  the  bill  imrtact  sep- 
arately on  cost. 

Section  5,  concerning  current  widows, 
is  estimated  to  cost  a  maximum  $47  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  first  5  years,  with  the 
cost  decreasing  gradually  thereafter. 

The  supplameni  to  survivors  of  active- 
duty  personnel  who  are  eligible  for  re- 
tirement but  die  Willie  on  active  duty 
would  cost  approximately  $725,000  the 
first  year,  increasing  each  year  by  a  like 
amount. 

However,  the  impact  of  these  two  pro- 
grams is  so  small  In  relation  to  tlie  major 
survivor  benefit  plan  that  the  net  effect 
IS  no  net  increase  in  budget  disbiu-be- 
meiith  for  many  years. 

COMCLTJSIOM 

This  legl.«ilati(Mi  Is  extraordinarily  com- 
plex Certainly  It  is  the  most  complicated 
legislation  that  I  myself  have  ever  had 
to  deal  with.  It  has  taken  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  time  for  members  of 
our  committee  over  two  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  do  not  beMeve  we  would  have 
been  able  to  achieve  the  fine  pleoe  of 
legislation  which  is  before  you  today 
without  really  dedicated  work  by  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  committee. 

I  consider  It  a  matter  of  great  good 
fo-Hune  tliat  In  my  service  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  handled  this 
bill  over  a  2-year  period  I  was  supported 
by  a  sutx;onvmlttee  of  such  outstanding 
memberslilp.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  great  service  provided  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    California     (Mr.    Qxrtsa), 


who  was  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Serving  on  the  subcommittee  frran  my 
side  of  the  aisle  were  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omla  fMr.  Laoorrr) ,  the  gtntleman 
from  Washington  <Mr.  Hicks)  ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  <Mr.  WmT«>.  the 
Rcntleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  BanncLvr) . 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
EMNWtV 

Serving  with  Mr  atTBsxR  from  the  mi- 
nority mdp  were  Mr  WHiTxriURST  of  Vlr- 
plnla.  Mr.  Yottno  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Sre.Ncs  of  South  CJarollna. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  oar 
work  was  of  such  caliber  that  in  the 
course  of  our  study  two  members  of  oor 
committee  have  been  promoted,  if  that 
is  the  right  word,  or  removed,  if  you  pre- 
fer that,  to  the  otiier  body— Mr.  Bbaul  of 
Maryland  and,  recently,  Mr.  STArroar  of 
Vermont. 

I  would  like  to  express  to  each  of  these 
members,  in  paxtlcular.  my  sincere  grati- 
tude for  their  diligent  attendance,  for 
tlieir  cooperative  spirit  and  for  the  in- 
cisive quality  of  their  work. 

HJi.  10670  is  an  important  bill  which 
adds  significantly  to  the  value  of  the  es- 
tate of  each  career  military  man.  We 
have  shown  due  regard  for  the  financial 
demands  on  the  Oovenunent  while  pro- 
viding a  substantial  benefit  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  cost  to  the  individual.  It  Is  a 
permanent  program  which  provides  a 
new  ijeneflt  for  all  career  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  smd  their  families. 
Over  the  years  millions  of  people  win 
have  a  financial  security  whldi  they 
never   had  before  because  of  this  bilL 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  HR.  10670. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
tills  time  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  was  first  ap- 
pointed on  this  subcommittee  by  our  late 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Rivers,  last  year.  Tlie  time 
and  effort  he  has  devoted  to  bringing  out 
this  piece  of  legislation  which  Is  most 
complex  and  most  diCBcult  is  due  to  his 
leadership  as  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. This  year,  when  I  became  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  immedlatelj-  re- 
appointed the  gentleman  from  New  York 
as  chairman,  along  with  his  colleagxies 
from  last  year's  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairmiui,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
chairman  of  any  corrunlttee  in  the  House 
who  is  blessed  more  than  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  with 
the  services  of  such  able  committee  mem- 
bers as  I  am.  It  Is  evidenced  In  this  par- 
tlculnr  piece  of  legislation  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  con  be  recog- 
nized as  perhaps  one  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent Individuals  in  the  House.  He  has 
never  refused  to  turn  to  when  he  has 
been  afiked  to  do  a  Job  by  the  chairman. 

I  am  sure  he  win  share  Uie  game  feel- 
ing and  the  same  sentiments  I  fed  that 
his  subcommittee  members  have  dime  • 
magnificent  job.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  ha.s  already  named  them,  but 
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I  wsoit  to  rename  them.  The  members  of 
the  subcommittee  include  Mr.  Pnci  as 
chairman,  and  also  Mr.  Lkcgett,  Mr. 
Hicks,  Mr.  WHtrx,  Mr.  Brinkliy,  and 
Mr.  Danixl  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Oubser  as 
ranking  minority  member,  and  Mr. 
Whitihitxst,  Mr.  Youwc,  and  Mr.  Sprwcx. 
and,  of  course,  also  now  Senator  Stattord 
in  the  earlier  days. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  also  agree 
with  me  and  say  that  no  chairman  Is  any 
stronger  than  the  staff  that  backs  him 
up  We  are  all  prone,  as  I  have  described 
perhaps  many  times  cai  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  on  other  occasions,  as  chair- 
men of  the  committees  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  to  wave  the  baton  and  take  the 
bows,  but  the  real  individuals  responsi- 
ble for  the  success  are  the  Individuals 
who  have  mswle  the  arrangements.  In 
this  particular  case  we  have  three  of  our 
most  able  coimsel  who  have  assisted  from 
the  very  beginning.  Including  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr   Cook,  and  Mr.  CTantus. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pay  a 
public  compliment  and  do  homage  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  the  splen- 
did work  he  has  done  which  reflects  on 
the  entire  committee.  The  bill  from  Its 
very  inception  was  In  good  hands.  The 
bill  that  comes  to  the  House  today  comes 
as  a  piece  of  legislative  contribution  that 
certainly  this  Congress  will  not  soon  see 
the  like  of,  tmd  one  that  is  long  overdue. 

It  Is  legislation  which  is  going  to  be 
welcomed  by  a  group  of  people  who  long 
have  been  overlooked.  It  will  be  welcomed 
by  people  who  deserve  recognition  the 
committee  has  given  them. 

I  subscribe  in  toto  to  the  concliisions  of 
the  committee.  Whatever  high  compli- 
ment I  pay  now  Is  less  than  I  should  like 
to  pay  If  I  had  the  adequacy,  the  elo- 
quence, and  the  words  to  pay  that 
tribute. 

I  particularly  salute  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  my  very  dear  friend. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  should  like  to  say.  in  re- 
sponse and  tlianks  to  the  gentleman,  the 
day  he  lacks  the  words  to  express  any 
of  his  positions  or  opinions  I  am  going 
to  announce  my  retirement.  That  la  the 
sort  of  magnificent,  sweet-smelling  oil 
which  has  Indeed  made  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  a  glorious  place  to  work 
in  the  last  couple  of  years. 

I  was  remiss,  however,  and  the  chair- 
man properly  and  subtly  called  it  to  my 
attention,  in  not  having  said  anything 
about  the  work  of  our  staff.  This  was, 
as  I  said  earlier,  a  tremendously  complex 
piece  of  legislation.  It  was  sort  of  like 
writing  a  new  civil  service  retirement 
system.  There  were  actuarial  studies  to 
be  made.  There  were  costs  studies  to  be 
niade.  Tlie  mathematics  which  went  Into 
tlUs  bill  are  fantastic.  So  to  Mr.  Cook 
and  to  Mr.  Pord  and  to  Mr.  Cantus,  the 
loyal  and  very  hard-working  members  of 
our  staff,  we  all  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hos>e  all  Members  will 
support  Hit.  10670. 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  mCKS  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  reiterate  aome  of  the  re- 
marks heard  here  today  on  the  necessity 


for  a  greatly  Improved  stmlvor's  benefits 
program. 

As  15  true  for  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress, since  my  election  I  have  had  count- 
less letters  and  many  conversations  with 
retired  military  persormel,  their  widows, 
or  ex-spouses  regarding  the  hardships 
they  face  as  a  consequence  of  our  cur- 
rent inadequate  program.  Some  of  the 
most  tragic  situations  concern  women 
left,  by  death  or  divorce,  with  children 
to  raise. 

To  quote  from  one  letter : 

My  husband's  retired  benefits  stopped  Im- 
mediately upon  bis  death,  and  I  am  left  with 
a  i3-year-old  daughter  to  raise.  Ironically, 
he  worked  for  Civil  Service  for  approximately 
18  months  and  was  covered  by  their  program. 
PVom  that  coverage  I  wUl  receive  about  S43 
monthly  for  myself  and  SI  .000  a  year  for  my 
daughter  untU  she  Is  18,  or  23  If  In  college. 
We  are  grateful  for  thu,  of  course,  but  the 
Irony  la  ttiat  ClvU  Service  worker*  who  do 
not  risk  their  lives  nor  live  with  long  sep- 
arations from  their  famUles  have  such  pro- 
tection, wblle  the  men  who  fought  In  World 
War  n  and  Korea  do  not. 

This  is  a  very  Important  point.  Pami- 
Ues  of  Civil  Service  employees  are  pres- 
ently protected  by  a  survivor  annuity 
program  while  most  famiUes  of  retired 
military  men  are  not.  At  present  85  per- 
cent of  military  retirees  eligible  for  the 
self-financed  retirement  program  did  not 
elect  to  be  covered.  This  is  understand- 
able because,  first,  the  coverage  is  con- 
sidered too  costly  by  most  individuals, 
and  second,  the  program  is  imduly 
complex. 

Two  featiires  of  this  bill  I  considered 
to  be  especially  crucial: 

First,  It  is  highly  commendable  that 
the  bill  provides  for  automatic  coverage 
for  all  active-duty  personnel  on  the  date 
of  retirement  for  the  maximum  cover- 
age— 56  percent — unless  they  elect  not 
to  participate,  or  elect  a  reduced  base  on 
which  to  provide  their  aimulty.  In  the 
latter  cases,  tlie  spouse  would  be  notified 
and  the  couple  would  receive  counseling 
to  be  sure  that  both  the  retiree  and  his 
wife  completely  imderstand  the  plan. 
This  feature  promotes  participation  in  a 
very  positive  way. 

Second,  of  greet  significance  is  the 
fact  that  retired  pay  can  be  attached  in 
compliance  with  a  court  order  on  behalf 
of  a  spouse,  former  spouse  or  children, 
not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  retired 
pay.  Tills  feature  promotes  responsibihty. 
As  a  practicing  attwney  fc»-  many  years, 
and  then  as  a  judge,  I  know  how  impor- 
tant this  legal  authority  ts  to  counter 
those  who  do  not  meet  their  court-or- 
dered obligations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  bill  to  be 
fair  and  equitable — from  both  the  stand- 
point of  the  participant  and  the  tax- 
payer. In  my  opinion,  the  Ck)vemment 
should  foster  a  cost-sharing  annuity  re- 
tirement program  by  its  military  person- 
nel so  that  they  and  their  survivors  can 
be  assured  adequate  future  benefits. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Ch&lnnan,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  provided  in  his  usual  fa- 
shion a  very,  very  thorough  and  lucid  ex- 
planation of  this  very  Important  and  very 
complex  piece  of  legislation  to  establish  a 


survivor  benefits  program  for  military 
personnd  In  retirement. 

I  look  uixm  this  as  landmark  legisla- 
tion for  the  military.  It  gives  to  the  mili- 
tary retiree  an  opportunity  to  provide 
for  his  surviving  spouse  and  to  enjoy  the 
same  privilege  which  is  today  «ijoyed  by 
civil  service  workers  and  Members  of 
Congress.  I  briieve  it  could  well  be  one 
of  the  greatest  inc«itives  for  an  all- 
volunteer  military  service  that  we  have 
ever  enacted  in  this  House 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  details 
of  the  bill  as  covered  by  Chairman  Pike 
because  his  brilliant  presentation  is 
typical  of  the  outstanding  leadership  he 
gave  to  our  subcommittee  during  Its  very 
long  study  of  this  very  difficult  and  In- 
volved subject  matter.  He  was  fair  and 
complettiy  impartial  In  chairing  the  sub- 
committee. He  conducted  our  hearings 
In  such  a  way  that  all  members  of  the 
subcommittee  were  drawn  into  the  work, 
and  each  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
very  real  and  meaningful  contribution. 

I  want  also  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pncx)  in  complimenting 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
whom  this  task  was  so  time  consuming. 
I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  diligence 
of  the  Members  on  my  side  of  tlie  aisle, 
and  the  same  certainly  can  be  said  of 
the  majority  Members  on  the  side  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr,  Pna  > . 

I.  too.  would  like  to  echo  my  praise  for 
tlie  brilliant  and  dihgent  work  done  by 
our  staff  in  this  very  complicated  matter. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  CHiairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O0BSER.  I  am  hawjy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  H^ERT  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  because  he  has  Just  touched 
a  very  sensitive  spot  an  our  committee, 
as  he  well  knows,  when  he  paid  high  and 
just  compliment  to  the  majority. 

When  I  was  paying  compliment  to  the 
committee  I  was  paying  compliment  to 
the  minority  and  the  gentleman's  friends 
on  that  committee  as  well,  because,  as 
you  well  know,  our  pride  and  our  boast 
has  been  on  our  committee  there  are  no 
Democrats  or  Republicans  but  only 
Americans. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  very  generous  statement. 

I  think  the  development  of  this  bill  is 
a  classic  example  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess as  the  framers  of  tlie  Constitution 
intended  it  to  work.  The  Congress  showed 
the  initiative,  with  the  executive  branch 
providing  assistance  and  support,  and 
with  the  interested  citizens  having  a 
vital  part  in  the  process.  The  legislation 
reaUy  began  with  the  Fleet  Reserve 
AssoclaUcffi  which,  as  has  been  pointed 
out.  Is  an  organization  of  career  enlisted 
men  In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Cottx  and 
which  really  speaks  for  enlisted  career 
personnel  of  all  services. 

The  FRA  published  a  study  in  1968. 
which  they  called  "Widows  Equity. " 
which  first  highlighted  for  us  in  Con- 
gress the  real  problems  encountered  by 
widows  of  service  personnel.  It  was  the 
FRA  which  helloed  draft  the  legislation 
I  first  Introduced  3^  jrears  ago.  I  said  at 
that  time  the  bill  was  a  vehicle  to  get 
action  started,  and  I  was  sure  that  in 
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the  course  of  bearixi«&  we  could  uitprove 
the  bill  and  could  devise  a  program  to 
get  Defense  Oepartment  support. 

Amons  the  thloers  I  am  particularly 
pleased  about,  as  we  brlcic  thi«  bill  to 
the  floor  today,  is  that  virtually  all  the 
organisations  representing  military  per- 
sonnel, officers  and  enli&ted,  active  and 
retired,  support  the  general  approach  of 
the  biU  and  that  the  spokesman  for  tlie 
FRA,  Mr  Robert  Nolan,  in  appearinc  at 
o'or  hearings  Uils  year,  stated  that  the 
benefits  provided  by  the  bill  in  it£  final 
version  far  exceed  what  his  orgaoizatioD 
first  proposed. 

I  thlnJc  it  is  particularly  significant 
that  all  of  the  military  groups  who  testi- 
fied supported  the  principle  ol  the  miU- 
tary  retiree  making  some  contribution  to 
the  stirvivor  annuity.  Mo6t  of  them  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  modeling  the 
benefits  after  the  successful  civil  serv- 
ice program. 

Thia  is  a  very  complex  end  many- 
faceted  piece  of  legisiation;  and.  nat- 
urally, we  cannot  expert  everybody  to 
agree  with  every  part  of  it.  But  there  Is 
broad  gex^ral  consensus  on  the  funda- 
mental philosophy  of  the  bill,  tlie  estab- 
lishmeni  of  a  permanent  survivor  bene- 
fits plan. 

There  is  one  provision  in  the  bill,  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  survivor  bene- 
fits plan,  with  which  I  am  in  [diUosophl- 
cal  agreement,  but  which  does  not  be- 
kMi«  In  this  bill.  I  refer  to  section  4.  I 
shall  address  myself  to  this  further  m  a 
few  mofnents.  Pirst,  I  would  like  to  sim- 
ply point  out  what  I  thiiik  are  some  of 
the  principal  advantages  of  this  legisla- 
tion 

iU>VA.NTACEi>   (jr    Ills   L1>MJ1ITIU  BU.L 

The  bill  provides  equalitj-  of  survivor 
beneHts  between  career  military  and  ca- 
reer civil  service  personnel. 

Coverage  will  be  vu-tually  umversal. 
The  old  RJSfTP  ouly  covered  about  15 
percent  of  personnel  and  was  too  expen- 
sive for  the  lower  income  retiree  who 
needed  It  most.  Under  this  program,  per- 
sonnel will  be  automatically  covered  at 
the  tune  they  retire  unless  they  specifi- 
cally request  out.  We  have  made  clear — 
by  langiiage  in  the  bill  requiring  notifi- 
cation to  a  spouse  of  an  election  to  par- 
ticipate at  less  than  the  maximum  level, 
axid  by  language  In  the  report  directing 
that  counseling  be  provided  to  such  per- 
sonnel— that  we  want  all  career  families 
to  have  full  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
this  new  program  and  we  want  no  loss 
of  benefits  because  of  neglect  or  confu- 
sion. 

The  bOl  is  structured  to  allow  each 
military  retiree  to  assure  his  widow  of 
an  income  of  at  least  55  percent  of  his 
retired  pay  for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
This  Ls  a  substantial  addition  to  a  man's 
estate  It  relieves  the  conscientious  re- 
tiree of  having  to  make  very  expensive 
insurance  provisions  for  his  widow.  It  \s. 
frankly,  something  that  should  have  been 
available  a  loog  time  ago.  Most  people 
do  not  realise  that  rettred  career  per- 
sonnel, no  matter  how  high  thetr  rank, 
do  not  have  an  Inherent  right  to  leeve 
part  of  their  retired  pay  to  their  sur- 
vtvori  and  often  have  left  them  nothing. 
I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  read 


the  testimony  of  individual  widows  who 
appeared  before  our  committee  last  year. 
It  will  touch  your  heart.  We  heard  from 
a  widow  0/  a  colonel  of  more  than  30 
years'  service  who  managed  to  subsist  by 
gradually  selling  off  some  valuable  an- 
tiques she  owned.  We  heard  from  women 
whose  total  Income  was  under  $75  a 
month.  Our  bill  alms  to  assure  that  that 
kind  of  situation  does  not  happen  In  the 
future. 

A  special  section  provides  a  minimum 
income  guarantee  of  $2,000  a  year  for 
present  widows.  This  Is  necessary  because 
the  new  program  established  by  the  bill 
comes  too  late  for  present  widow?;.  A.s 
was  explained,  the  $2,000  will  be  made 
up  of  a  payment,  if  necessary,  by  the 
Defense  Department  to  bring  t^e  wid- 
ow's income  up  to  $1,400.  At  that  point 
the  additional  payment  she  is  eligible  for 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  will 
bring  her  annual  Income  up  to  approxi- 
mately $2,000.  Tliere  is  ample  precedence 
for  setting  the  $2,000  minimum  figure. 
Tills  is  the  minimum  level  for  DlC  com- 
pensatian  and  is  consLstent  with  the 
minimums  provided  by  social  security 
and  by  the  President's  family  assi.stance 
program. 

The  procram  is  fair  in  itj*  treatment 
of  those  who  now  have  RSFPP  They  can 
}oin  the  new  program  or  not.  they  can 
keep  RSFPP,  or  they  can  both  keep 
RSFPP  and  join  the  new  program  sub- 
ject to  a  limitation  on  snrvlvor  annuity 
of  100  percent  of  retired  pay  We  do  not 
want  to  penalize  In  any  way  those  who 
in  tlie  pa.st  have  made  a  .sp)ecial  effort  to 
protect  thetr  swrvlvors;  and  we  have, 
therefore,  given  R8FTP  perticipants  the 
most  equitable  treatment  possible. 

The  program  provides  for  future  in- 
creases to  take  care  of  Increases  In  the 
cost  of  living.  This  Ls  one  of  the  great 
weaknesses  of  RSFPP.  that  the  amount 
was  fixed  as  of  the  time  the  miUtary 
man  retired.  Therefore,  the  value  of  the 
annuity  steadily  decreased  In  a  rising 
economy. 

All  present  retirees  are  eligible  to  Im- 
mediately join  the  program  at  no  added 
cost  regardless  of  age.  This  Is  of  great 
value  to  retirees  particularly  those  of  ad- 
vanced age.  Quite  frankly,  I  think  in 
some  measure  it  makes  up  to  some  of  the 
older  retirees  In  part  for  what  they  lost 
because  of  changes  in  the  method  of  com- 
puting retired  pay.  By  making  them  elig- 
ible for  this  benefit,  we  have  extended 
the  value  of  retirement  and  we  have  freed 
them  from  the  cost  of  providing  basic 
Income  protection  for  their  survivors 
which  IS  particularly  expensive  for  an 
older  retiree.  I  know  some  retirees  feel 
that  some  benefits  which  were  promised 
to  them  were  taken  away.  I  hope  they 
will  appreciate  that  a  substantial  benefit 
which  was  never  promised  to  them  is  now 
being  made  available. 

ATTACRMKirr 

Section  4  of  the  bUl  is  an  extraneous 
provision  which  allows  the  attachment 
of  up  to  80  percent  of  retired  or  retainer 
pay  to  comply  with  the  order  of  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  In  favor  of  a 
spouse,  former  spouse,  or  children. 

I  opposed  putting  this  section  In  the 
bill  for  a  ntmiber  of  reasons  I  know  de- 


fending attachment  in  behalf  of  some 
unfortunate  widow  or  children  Is  as  easy 
as  defending  motherhood:  and  1  know 
that  I  am  taking  an  unpopular  position 
In  opposing  the  provision. 

But  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  reasons. 

Incidentally,  the  original  languiLge  re- 
ferred to  a  wife,  former  wife,  or  children 
and  was  changed  in  Uie  committee  to 
spouse,  former  spouse,  or  children  as  a 
Idnd  of  gesture  of  tokenism  for  women's 
liberation.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that 
tills  is  window  dressing.  You  just  do  not 
get  many  court  orders  In  divorce  cases 
directing  that  the  wife  and  children  pro- 
vide alimony  and  support  to  the  husband. 

I  think  the  House  should  also  know 
this  IS  one  section  of  the  bill  that  was  not 
subject  to  hearings.  It  was  added  to  the 
bill  by  Uie  members  of  the  subcommittee 
on  a  lie  vote  after  the  major  public  hear- 
uiKs  were  complete.  At  the  tune  the  or- 
ganizational witnesses  and  Members  of 
Congress  testified  on  the  bill,  the  subject 
of  attachment  wels  never  raised  and  they 
were  never  aware  that  it  would  even  be 
considered.  To  my  knowledge,  most,  IX 
not  all  of  the  military  organizations  op- 
txK^ed  the  attachment  provision,  and  the 
department  stxenuously  opposes  it. 

I  know  that  the  proponents  say  attach- 
ment, has  to  begin  somewhere.  They  never 
have  explained  why  it  has  to  begin  with 
the  miUtarv  retiree.  Please  notice  that 
this  attachment  provision  applies  to  the 
retired  pay  of  a  living  retiree  It  does  not 
apply  to  survivor  annuity.  The  bill  spe- 
cifically exempts  survivor  annuity  from 
aitacluiient  Attachment  of  retired  pay  is 
no  more  related  to  survivor  annuity  tiian 
It  is  related  to  the  farm  program,  lliere 
is  no  attachment  allowed  for  the  retired 
pay  of  civil  servants,  or  for  ttie  pay  of 
active  duty  military  personnel,  or  for 
working  civil  servants,  or  for  Members 
of  Congress,  or  for  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary,  or  for  members  of  the  For- 
eign Service,  or  for  civilian  employeea  of 
the  National  Ouard,  or  for  any  other 
type  of  Federal  personnel.  The  propo- 
nents say  they  think  attachment  should 
apply  across  the  Federal  speotium  bat 
they  do  not  have  authority  over  Civil 
Service  legislation.  However,  they  do  have 
authority  over  active  duty  military  per- 
sonnel but  they  have  not  apptied  attach- 
ment to  active  duty  people.  In  effect, 
they  are  saying  to  mllltar>'  retirees,  "we 
don't  trust  any  Federal  penonnel  to  meet 
their  legal  obligations,  but  we  distrust 
you  more  than  the  others." 

No  thought  was  given  In  drafting  this 
provision  to  the  very  serious  legal  prob- 
lems that  might  ensue  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  particularly  think  legislation 
of  this  kind  should  be  subject  to  extensive 
hearings,  if  not  In  our  committee,  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  or  perhaps  in  a 
special  subcommittee  composed  of  Civil 
Service  and  Armed  Services  Committee 
members. 

For  example,  what  happens  when  there 
is  an  order  of  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction from  one  State  In  behalf  of  a  wife 
and  an  order  from  a  cotn^  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  In  another  State  In  behalf  of 
the  husband.  There  are  many  posBlble 
wajrs  In  which  eourts  of  different  States 
could  be  In  eocfllet  and  section  4  c4.  the 
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bill,  without  any  heaxing  record  or  aivy 
record  of  legislative  intent,  could  PHit  an 
Unposaible  burden  on  C3ovemment  dis- 
bursing officers. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  no 
tiiought  is  being  given  to  the  precedent 
that  Is  being  set  for  allowing  attachment 
of  Federal  moneys  as  a  result  of  an  order 
from  a  State  court.  Federal  money  in  the 
hands  of  a  paymaster  is  PWeral  property. 
By  allowing  a  State  or  local  court  to  di- 
rect the  manner  In  which  Federal  prop- 
erty could  be  dl^iibuted.  serious  con- 
stitutional questions  arise.  TTie  majority. 
in  the  committee  report,  state  that  sec- 
tion 4  constitutes  governmental  consent 
to  a  suit  against  the  Government.  It  es- 
tablishes a  precedent  of  flar-reachlng  im- 
plications Involving  the  Imnranlty  of  the 
United  States  to  suitE  to  which  it  has  not 
consented.  Again,  this  very  serious  eoo- 
stltuthjnal  question  has  not  been  subject 
to  any  study  whatsoever.  A  chaotic  legal 
situation  eouM  arise. 

In  summary,  even  if  you  believe  In  the 
principle  of  attachment,  or  even  If  you 
believe  In  It  aolely  for  a  widow  and  chil- 
dren, this  Is  simi^  too  eompttcatad  a 
matter  to  t>e  passed  as  a  piggyback 
amendment  to  a  bill  designed  for  a 
whoUy  different  purpose. 

Providing  far  the  attachmoit  of  Fed- 
eral pay  should  be  the  sobject  of  sepa- 
rate legislation,  becaose  it  is  a  very,  very 
serious  precedent  which  we  are  aeCting 
which  dewrves  long  and  earnest  eom- 
mlttee  cotMideraikin  I  siA«iit.  It  did  not 
receive  raeh  consideration  In  our  hear- 
ings. There  was  not  one  hne  of  testimaDy 
on  this  oompUcated  matter.  In  fact,  a 
moUoo  to  ddtte  section  4.  which  provides 
for  attachment,  lost  on  a  6  to  5  tie  vote. 
Unfortunately,  one  member  of  the  eom- 
mittee  who  was  opposed  to  the  provision 
was  unavoidably  ahftit 

So.  the  Kibeomialttee  of  11  members 
stood  6  to  5  against  this  provision. 

Mr.  Cftudrman.  tbe  administration  op- 
poses it.  and  I  WDiiid  like  to  read  one 
paragraph  of  a  letter  from  the  Honor- 
able Clark  MacQregor,  our  former  eol- 
leacue  who  is  counael  to  the  Presldeat. 
He  says,  and  I  quote: 

Th«  poerucs  at  th«  Artmlnftiatton  on 
section  4  of  H  R.  10670  la  M  atetad  in  tbe 
•ncloMd  extract  ol  Xtut  Department  ol  De- 
fense report  on  H.&.  984. 

WLtbout  golog  Into  the  merits  of  the  Issue 
raised  by  that  section,  retired  miUtery  per- 
eonnel  efacmld  not  be  atxigled  out  frvot  among 
all  ^Mlenu  penonnel  by  bsvlng  t&olr  rvUred 
pay  subject  to  attachment  for  auppuct  of 
dependenta.  If  oooatderatloa  a<  euOb  legtals- 
Uon  is  warranted.  It  sImuM  be  eonstdsred  tor 
application  to  aU  oategortaa  of  Federal  p«r- 
aonnel,  active  aa  well  as  retired,  cSvUlaoa  as 
well  M  military. 

Mr.  LEKNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yMd? 

Mr.  OUB6ER.  Before  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  let  me 
say  that  I  have  an  amendment  prepared 
wliich  would  apply  this  attachment  pro- 
vision which  I  agree  with  philosophically 
to  all  people  in  the  Federal  service,  in- 
cluding the  Civil  Service,  but  I  know  full 
well  that  that  amendment  is  subject  to 
a  point  of  order.  So  at  the  proper  time 
I  Shan  ask  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  but  I  will  not  offer  It. 


However.  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  make  this  attachment 
provision  applicable  to  active  duty  mili- 
tary persormel  as  well  as  military  retired 
personnel. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  this  far-reach- 
ing step,  I  think  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  us 
to  be  very,  very  sure  that  everything 
within  oar  Jurisdiction  is  covered  and 
that  we  do  not  discriminate  against  re- 
tired military  personnel.  Let  us  apply  the 
same  principle  to  aD  military  pay.  in- 
cluding active  duty.  At  the  proper  time 
I  shaD  offer  such  an  amendment. 

However,  It  is  not  my  intention,  I  wiH 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, to  offer  an  amendment  to  delete 
section  4  for  the  simr^  reason  that  I 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  neeessarj- 
groondwork  to  acquaint  the  membership 
with  the  very  complex  issue  involved  here 
has  not  bem  done.  I  am  so  much  In  favor 
ol  this  biU  that  I  do  not  want  to  Jeop- 
ardise Itij  passage  by  attempting  to  dtiete 
section  4  with  which  I  agree  philosophi- 
cally but  which  I  believe  should  be 
brought  up  In  another  bill. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  L.ENNON.  I  tliank  the  gmtleman 
for  his  generosity  ta  yielding  to  me  at 
this  time. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  commend  the 
members  oif  this  ■ubeommittce  for  this 
landmark  leglslatlan.  Ttie  genttatnan  has 
indicated  to  the  Members  on  tbc  floor 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Oonimifetee 
on  Armed  Servioea  what  the  vote  was  In 
the  subcommittee.  The  question  is.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  a  motion  was  offered  to 
delete  section  4,  to  which  the  gentleman 
just  referred,  in  the  full  committee  and 
that  motion  was  defeated  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  29  to  6? 

Mr.  OUBSESl.  I  wish  the  gentJieman 
had  not  asked  that  question  for  the  rea- 
son that  I  am  going  to  have  to  give  an 
h^yi^*^  answer  to  It,  and  that  answer  Is 
going  to  be  embarrassing  to  a  lot  of 
pe<H>ie. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
it. 

Mr  aUBSER.  TTiere  was  not  5  min- 
utes discussion  of  this  matter  In  the  full 
committee.  The  tendency  was  to  support 
the  report  of  the  subcommittee,  support 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
that  is  an  honorable  course  of  action  to 
follow.  Most  on  one  side  supported  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  That  is 
good  and  I  respect  that.  Unfortunately, 
though,  the  minority  voted  100  percent 
against  it  In  the  subcommittee.  There 
was  a  breakdown  in  liaison  between  the 
ranking  minority  member  and  he  voted 
5  proxies  against  his  own  ranking  mem- 
ber. So,  I  am  saying  that  that  vote,  over- 
whelming though  It  may  have  been,  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  compared  to  the  •- 
to-5  vote  In  the  subcommittee  which  did 
all  of  the  work  and  thoroughly  considered 
the  matter. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man Indicated  that  there  was  a  discus- 
sion of  only  5  mtnntes  In  the  ftill  com- 
mittee with  reference  to  efforts  to  take 
out  sectlOD  4.  Ttie  gentleman  win  recall 
that  I  was  accorded  5  minutes  myseir  to 


address  myself  to  the  support  of  this 
provision. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Tork  ad- 
dressed himself  at  least  7  minutes  to  this 
subject,  5  minutes  at  one  time  and  2  min- 
utes at  another  The  g«itleman  in  the 
well  addressed  lilmself  to  it,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (.Mr.  Liccrrr 
addressed  himsell  to  it  for  5  minutes,  and 
all  In  all  It  was  for  a  total  of  36  minutes, 
according  to  my  recollection  and  calcu- 
lation. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  will  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  to  my  remartcs,  but 
I  point  out  that  it  Is  36  minutes  of  con- 
sideration without  one  word  of  testi- 
mony from  outside  the  committee,  one 
request  for  the  administration's  views, 
and  this  is  not  sufficient  Justlflcation  to 
upset  a  precedent  of  175  years  and  a 
myriad  of  court  cases  that  range  from 
1&40  down  to  1907. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  understand 
thoroughly  that  I  am  not  attempting  to 
knock  this  section  out  nor  will  I  offer 
such  an  amendment  nor  do  I  oppose  the 
philosophy  Involved.  I  merely  say  that 
we  should  not  discriminate ;  we  should 
make  it  apply  to  all  persons  whether  on 
active  duty  or  retired,  and  we  should 
also  make  it  acH3ly  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  civil  service  workers.  Are 
we  sacred  cows  that  we  should  not  have 
to  live  up  to  our  obUgatlons  just  as  we 
are  asking  the  military  retirees  to  live 
up  to  theirs? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  VbaX  there  are 
a  great  many  of  the  Members  who  have 
other  plans  and  wish  to  leave,  so  I  would 
like  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  slmiil>' 
quoting  the  committee  report.  It  sums 
up  this  principle  in  these  words; 

T%a  eomaalttee  baUevas  that  taia  program 
provides  a  level  of  income  replaeement  which 
is  liberal  by  standards  In  our  society.  \s 
reasonable  In  Its  demands  on  the  Oovers- 
ment,  and  meets  the  test  of  eqnlty  toirard 
rurrivore  of  retired  career  persocm^. 

I  think  tbeee  words  adequately  sum 
up  the  achievement  of  HJt.  10670.  We 
have  dealt  fairly  with  the  military  re- 
tiree, but  at  the  same  time  we  have  not 
forgotten  our  obligation  to  the  taxpayer 
Today's  action  represents  the  end  of  a 
long  road  for  me,  for.  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  noted.  I  first  introduced 
this  legl&laUon  back  in  the  00th  CongresE 
We  have  come  vf>  with  a  hill  which  is  far 
superior  to  the  one  I  Introduced  over 
three  years  ago,  and  it  is  much  t>etter. 
quite  frankly,  than  what  I  expected  to 
achieve  at  that  time. 

I  think,  in  the  long  run.  this  bill  may 
prove  as  important  to  the  average  serr- 
iceman  and  may  make  as  much  of  a  con- 
tribution to  the  ideal  of  a  volunteer 
armed  force  as  the  tremendous  pay 
raises  that  we  passed  earlier  this  year.  It 
is  a  great  bill  and  I  urge  each  and  every- 
one of  you  to  support  it. 

Mr.  PIRNIE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUBSEH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  ylekling. 

First  I  WDukl  like  to  Joto  with  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
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on  Armed  Services  In  expressing  com- 
mendation to  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
and  the  cb&lmuLn  of  the  subcommittee 
for  the  formulation  of  this  very  signifi- 
cant piece  of  legislation.  It  is  equitable 
and  very  timely. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  strongly  sup- 
port H.R.  10670. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Survivor  Benefits,  Mr. 
Pike,  has,  in  my  opinion,  adequately  ex- 
plained the  provlAions  of  this  most 
complex  piece  of  legislation — so  I  will 
not  attempt  to  cover  the  same  ground. 
I  would  add,  however,  that  today  Is  the 
ciilmlnatlon  of  the  greatest  team  effort 
I  have  ever  seen  In  my  days  in  this  Con- 
gress In  bringing  to  the  fioor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  major  and 
complex  bill  conceived  and  written  by 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

Let  me  cite  the  history  of  this  legisla- 
tioa.  For  years  we  have  known  that  the 
major  gap  in  personnel  benefits  for  the 
career  military  family  was  an  Inadequate 
program  of  survivor  benefits.  I  recall 
that  In  1953  an  attempt  was  made  to 
correct  this  deficiency  by  the  creation  of 
a  aelfamortlzlng  Insurance  program 
known  as  the  Retired  Serviceman's 
Family  Protection  Plan — RSFPP— ini- 
tially called  the  Contingency  Option  Act. 
Yet.  despite  seven  revisions  by  the  Con- 
greas  over  the  past  17  years.  RSFPP  has 
proved  a  failure  In  providing  general 
survivor  protection  as  only  15  percent  of 
eligible  military  personnel  have  partici- 
pated. This  means  that  surrivors  of  85 
percent  of  deceased  eligible  retl^^ees  have 
no  claim  to  any  part  of  the  member's 
military  retired  pay. 

RSFPP  was  Just  too  expensive  and  too 
complex  to  be  accepted  generally  by  the 
military  retiree. 

Recognizing  that  another  major  over- 
haul of  RSFPP  was  not  the  answer,  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association  estabUshed  as 
Its  major  legislative  objective  a  new  sur- 
vivor benefits  program.  Their  efforts  re- 
sulted in  a  draft  of  legislation  which  was 
introduced  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Ott»- 
SEi.  Others  in  the  Congress  have  intro- 
duced similar  legislation. 

Last  year,  after  the  completion  of  the 
major  annual  bills  for  the  military.  Mr. 
Oubser  circulated  a  petition  among  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, urging  the  late  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  appoint  a  special  subcom- 
mittee to  study  the  problem  of  survivor 
benefits.  The  chairman  did  ap.x»lnt  such 
a  subcommittee  with  the  Honorable  Ons 
PiKi  as  chairman  and  the  Honorable 
Chaxlks  OtnsBa  as  ranking  minority 
member. 

An  extensive  study  was  conducted  by 
that  subcommittee  in  the  91st  Conirress 
when  testimony  was  heard  from  Members 
of  Congress,  representatives  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  numerous  qjokesmen  for 
military  and  veterans'  organizations.  In 
addition,  the  subcommittee  heard  testi- 
mony from  widows  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  consensus  that  the  present 
programs  are  wholly  Inadequate  and  that 


some  form  of  a  new  survivor  benefit 
program  should  be  made  available  to 
military  personnel  In  retirement. 

The  Department  of  Defexvse,  however, 
v.-as  not  In  the  position  to  suggest  the 
form  that  such  a  new  program  should 
take;  so  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee devised  such  a  program,  wiiich 
was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  as 
HJl.  19528. 

The  8ut>committee  bill  was  again  in- 
troduced on  the  opening  day  of  this 
Congress  as  HJl.  984.  On  May  24  of  this 
year,  in  response  to  a  request  from  this 
Committee,  the  Department  of  Defense 
stated  its  formal  position  on  HJl.  984 
and  supported  ttie  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion and  the  principal  features  of  the 
conmiittee  bill  but  recommended  some 
modifications.  Many  of  the  modifications 
reconunended  are  mcorporated  in  the 
bill. 

We  have  created  a  new  program  of 
stirvlvor  benefits  for  military  personnel 
in  retirement  that  will  provide  a  fair 
level  of  Income  replacement  for  survivors, 
tiiat  wUl  call  for  some  cost  sharing  at 
a  reasonable  level  by  the  retiree,  that 
is  generally  applicable  to  all  retirees 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  that  can 
be  readily  understood  by  members  of 
the  retired  community  and  their  depend- 
ents, while  at  tlie  same  time  will  meet 
the  Ctovemment's  obligation  to  survivors 
and  still  be  acceptable  In  terms  of  Its 
financial  demands  on  the  Oovemment. 

We  have  been  guided  by  two  broad, 
general  concepts : 

First,  to  build  on  the  foimdatlon  pro- 
vided by  social  security;  and 

Second,  to  parallel  to  the  extent 
feasible  the  successful  simrlvor  benefits 
program  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system. 

This  legislation  is  a  proper  response  to 
our  obligation  to  personnel  within  the 
uniformed  services.  It  deserves  our  full 
support. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, like  the  others.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  my  colleague 
(Mr.  OuBsit)  who  Is  now  in  the  well, 
and  also  to  the  committee  for  advancing 
this  legislation  that  has  great  interest  to 
the  families  of  the  people  who  serve  our 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  to  establish  a  survivor's  bene- 
fit plan  for  retired  military  personnel,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge,  as 
strongly  as  I  can.  favorable  action  on 
HJl.  10«70. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  this  legis- 
lation has  not  already  been  enacted  and 
that  so  much  time  has  elapsed  in  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  it.  Certainly,  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  military  retiree  should  right- 
fully share  in  the  retirement  pay  due 
him,  but.  unless  this  measure  is  adopted, 
this  will  not  be  poeslble. 

As  we  all  know,  there  Is  universal  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  a  military  career 
imposes   unusual   and   diverse   problems 


for  the  famlliea  of  servicemen.  It  to  » 
great  tribute  to  the  wives  and  children 
of  our  career  men  In  the  armed  servlcea 
that  they  are  able  to  accept  these  tre- 
mendous challenges  and  responsibilities. 

They  should  not,  howri'er.  be  penalized 
for  their  sacrifices  by  being  excluded 
from  coverage  under  a  survivor's  bene- 
fits program.  The  bill  before  us,  which 
embodies  the  main  substantive  features 
of  H.R.  984,  win  remove  existing  inequi- 
ties and  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  fair 
and  Just  program  of  benefits. 

In  addition,  this  measure  will  close  the 
gap  of  comparability  between  retirement 
programs  for  civU  service  retirees  and 
military  career  personnel.  Because  of 
circumstances  and  the  Ufe  style  dictated 
by  their  careers,  military  retirees  are 
often  denied  the  same  opportunity  to 
build  a  sufficient  estate  to  provide  for 
their  families  after  death. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity provided  by  tills  debate  to  point  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Congress  must 
also  address  Itself  to  the  question  of  the 
recomputation  of  military  retirement 
pay. 

It  has  been  13  years  since  the  Con- 
gress shortsightedly  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciple of  reflecting  baalc  pay  chaiigea  In 
the  service  retirement  program.  In  my 
Judgment,  It  is  now  time  to  reinstate  the 
recomputation  principle. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dor  H. 
CLAnsxn),  has  been  in  corLstant  contact 
with  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
on  this  bill  and  has  expressed  an  ex- 
traordinary Interest  in  it.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  ills  consistent 
support. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  aUBSKR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  HJR. 
10670. 

This  is  a  vitally  needed  bill  which  win 
equalize  the  survivor  benefits  program 
for  career  military  personnel  to  that  al- 
ready accorded  to  survivors  of  career 
civil  service  employees. 

I  win  address  my  brief  remarks  to  the 
fiscal  aspects  of  the  bill.  As  stated  so 
well  on  pages  29  through  33  of  the  re- 
port. It  Is  impossible  to  provide  accurate 
and  detailed  cost  estimates.  However, 
there  will  be  no  additional  costs  to  the 
Oovemment  for  the  next  5  years,  and  in 
all  Ukelihood,  there  will  be  no  govern- 
mental costs  until  the  year  2005. 

Three  provisions  in  the  bill  contribute 
to  the  costs:  First,  the  program  of  the 
minimum  Income  guarantee  for  present 
widows:  second,  the  supplemental  pay- 
ment to  survivors  of  retirement-eligible 
members  who  die  while  on  active  duty 
and;  three,  the  new.  permanent  survivor 
benefit  plan  created  by  the  bill. 

The  annual  costs  of  provldmg  benefits 
to  present  widows  under  section  5  of  the 
bill  will  be  no  more  than  $47  million  a 
year  for  the  first  5  years  of  the  program. 
After  approximately  6  years,  the  costs 
will  decrease  annually  as  eligible  widows 
die.   and  the  cost  will  eventually  reach 
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zero  somettane  after  the  year  2000  when 
the  lost  participating  widow  dies. 

Ttie  second  element  of  cost  involves  the 
provision  in  tbe  bLU  to  pay  the  diilereoce 
between  (5  percent  of  a  member's  retired 
pay  and  DIC  benefita  to  survivon  of 
retirement-eligible  members  wIm  die 
wi'iie  on  active  duty.  It  is  estimated  tbat 
approximately  650  membecE  who  are 
eligible  to  retire  die  while  still  on  active 
duty.  The  coat  of  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram IS  estimated  to  be  $725,000  the  first 
year  and  to  Increase  by  a  like  amount 
eat  h  succeeding  ye&r. 

Tlie  new  survivor  benefits  plan  will  not 
result  in  a  net  increase  in  budgetary  re- 
quirements for  some  years.  Tlie  reason  is 
that  for  many  years  the  reductions  from 
retired  pay  will  exceed  tlie  cost  of  benefits 
paid  to  survivors.  Accentuating  this  de- 
velopment is  the  fact  that  all  present 
retirees  are  eligible  for  the  program  and 
when  they  join,  »ill  immediately  experi- 
ence retired  pay  deductions.  As  of  June 
30,  1971,  there  were  an  estimated  823,261 
nuiitar>'  retirees. 

Thus,  it  should  be  imderstood,  that  tlie 
cost  figures  which  I  will  outline  are 
speculative  at  best  and  dependent  upon  a 
number  of  factors  that  are  not  now 
known. 

Tlie  most  likely  cost  estimatee  indicate 
the  permanent  survivor  benefits  plan  will, 
until  the  year  2005,  actually  take  in  more 
money  than  it  will  pay  out.  But  to  the  ex- 
tent that  retired-pay  deductions  are 
made,  further  obligations  are  generated 
for  the  program. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  participa- 
tion rate  will  be  85  percent,  the  same  as 
e.xperienced  in  the  civil  service  survivor 
benefits  program. 

We  have  assumed  a  5-percent  Rnnn^i 
Increase  in  basic  pay  and  a  I'/a-percent 
annual  increase  In  the  Consumer  Prioe 
Index.  We  also  assumed  1  Va  percent  an- 
nual increase  in  the  Social  Security  Ben- 
efit level.  We  further  assumed  that  50 
percent  of  the  children  continue  in  school 
after  age  18,  that  9  percent  of  retirees 
electing  surviving  benefits  will  have  or- 
phaned children  and  that  we  continue  to 
maintain  an  active-duty  force  of  2.6  mil- 
lion. We  believe  each  of  these  assump- 
tions Is  realistic  even  though  the  cost  and 
pay  projections  are  high.  But  they  are  in 
line  with  the  experience  of  the  last  7 
years.  However,  to  the  extent  inflation  Is 
controlled,  the  point  at  which  the  payout 
of  annuities  exceed  retired-pay  deduc- 
tions will  come  prior  to  the  year  2005. 
Using  these  assumptions,  the  cost  of  the 
program — by  Uie  year  2020 — could  be 
over  $500  million  annually.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  use  staUc  assumptions, 
that  is  with  no  basic  or  retired  pay  In- 
creases calculated  and  no  Increases  in 
social  security  assumed,  the  program 
could  begin  costing  the  Oovemment  ap- 
proximately $4.4  million  as  early  as  1986 
and  rising  to  approximately  $375  million 
by  the  year  2000. 

I  cite  this  data  to  the  House  to  make 
you  aware  of  the  mAgnltude  of  the  pro- 
gram we  are  considering  today — and  I 
want  you  to  have  the  full  story  on  its  fis- 
cal impUcatlons.  But  in  so  doing,  I  also 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
adopting  this  program,  you  are  only 
equalizing  the  benefits  of  career  service 


personnel  to  that  you  have  already  pro- 
vided to  career  clvU  service  employees 
aod  to  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  employees.  It  Is  only  fair  and  rigbt 
that  all  Federal  employees  be  simllaily 
treated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  are  passing 
today  is  truly  a  milestone.  The  widows 
of  our  military  retirees  have  been  the 
forgotten  women  for  all  too  long.  Now 
v,e  hive  legislation  which  will  permit 
them  to  live  out  their  hves  in  dignity 

I  know  of  no  more  diligent  work  done 
by  a  subcommittee  in  my  iirief  period  of 
service.  Lang  hours  were  put  m  listening 
to  witnesses  and  shaping  up  a  bill  which 
would  be  satisfactory  and  equitable. 
While  all  of  the  subcommittee  members 
contributed  to  the  substance  of  the  bill, 
I  believe  that  particular  credit  should  be 
(riven  to  our  Chairman.  Ons  Pike,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  Chawjk 
GuBsiR  Congressman  Pmx  alwa.vs  pro- 
vides excellent  leadersbip,  and  I  have 
been  privileped  to  serve  on  two  other 
subcommittee.*;  which  he  has  chaired,  one 
mvestigating  the  seizure  of  the  UJSjS. 
Pueblo  and  more  recently  the  Manpower 
Utilization  Subcommittee.  For  Congress- 
man GuBSKH  this  bin  represents  the  ful- 
fillment tf  an  objective  which  he  has  had 
for  a  nimiber  of  years.  It  was  he  who 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  adequat^y 
provide  for  the  survivors  of  our  military 
retiree.';.  What  we  do  here  today  Is  the 
consummation  of  a  long  effort  on  his 
pan.  I  eount  It  a  signal  honor  to  be 
identified  with  both  of  these  men  and 
my  other  esteemed  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  who 
endorse  this  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. H.R.  10670.  the  military  survivors' 
benefits  bill,  which  we  are  considering 
here  today,  and  which  I  am  pnnid  to 
have  cosponsored,  will  be  a  major  stride 
tomard  correcting  an  Inequity  that  has 
existed  for  far  too  many  years.  When 
this  legislation  is  finally  enacted  into  law, 
our  service  personnel  will  have  a  new 
measure  of  contentment  in  knowing  that 
even  in  retirement  their  widows  will  be 
provided  for. 

Because  I  am  privileged  to  represent  a 
district  that  Is  home  for  87,000  veterans 
and  military  retirees,  I  am  acutely  aware 
of  the  present  Ineqtiltlee  experienced  by 
many  of  our  retired  militair  and  their 
spouses.  Survivor  protection  presently 
available  for  military  families  is  incom- 
plete; often  Inadequate:  and  frequently 
nonexistent. 

Many  current  widows  of  career  mili- 
tary retirees,  including  widows  erf  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  long  and  outstand- 
ing service,  are  YMag  in  conditions  of 
great  economic  deprivation  becsose  oi 
the  lack  of  adequate  muTtvor  ben^ts 
coverage.  Often,  they  are  forced  to  exist 
on  grossly  Inadequate  incomes.  Let  me 
relate  the  case  of  a  widow  tn  my  dlstrlet 
whose  husband  devoted  35  years  of  his 
life  to  the  military  and,  1  year  after 
retirement,  passed  away.  This  woman, 
for  the  past  1 8  years,  has  had  to  exist  on 
a  monthly  pension  of  950.40.  It  Is  dis- 


tressing tz>  think  how  many  other  cases, 
similar  to  this,  there  are  in  our  country 
today. 

Like  their  husbands,  these  «s^omen 
have  made  many  sacrifices  in  the  service 
of  our  country.  They  have  done  their 
part  maintaining  a  stable  home  for  the 
family  no  matter  where  they  were  sta- 
tioned; serving  as  good  wlU  ambassa- 
dors acroes  the  world;  ^sending  weekf. 
months,  and  even  years  alone,  bearing 
tiie  full  responsibility  of  both  parents 
while  the  husband  «*&£  away  in  servjce 
to  our  Nation.  It  is  only  fair  and  right 
lor  women  Uke  this  to  receive  a  realistic 
amount  which  their  husbands  have  pro- 
vided and  which  will  enable  them  to  live 
decently  and  with  dignity.  They  deserve 
better  treatment  from  the  country  which 
they,  too,  have  served  so  well. 

Details  of  this  legislation  have  been 
adequately  explained.  Let  me  just  say- 
that  the  provisions  of  HJi.  10670  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  remedy  tikis  grave 
injustice.  This  bill  brings  an  equity  to 
the  survivors  of  millLary  personnel  which 
has  been  enjoyed  all  along  by  civil  serv- 
ice employees.  HJl.  10670  offers  tis  a 
great  opportunity  to  show  our  apprecia- 
tion fvf  the  service  rendered  by  these 
people  in  our  behalf.  One  can  take  pnde 
in  supporting  this  monumental  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  each  Member  to  do  so. 
Also,  let  us  sot  forget  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  QuasKX'  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pikk> 
who  initiated  this  legislation.  Congress- 
man OuBSKK  was  the  first  to  seek  an 
equitable  solution  to  this  problem,  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  opportmuty 
to  join  hun  In  the  development  of  this 
legislation. 

Etespite  his  myriad  duties  and  the  tre- 
mendous daily  workload  in  serving  his 
constituents,  he  found  the  time  to  re- 
search and  document  the  problem,  and 
what  is  even  more  important,  to  draft 
the  needed  legislation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Survivors'  Benefits.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence he  gave  freely  to  assure  that  the 
most  beneficial  and  practical  survivor 
benefits  program  could  be  devised  and 
to  have  this  meritorious  legislation 
brought  out  <rf  cwnmittee. 

Mr.  QjjtSKR  has  earned  the  grateful 
thanks  and  admiration  of  our  mlhtary 
community.  Their  appreciation  is  fully 
Justified,  and  I  join  them  in  applauding 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia  (Mr.  LKcom; . 

Mr.  L£OGETT.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Houae,  I  think  we  are 
correct  In  passing  compliments  out  here 
todajr  both  for  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rkk),  ttie  majority  member 
of  the  suboaramlttoe  on  which  I  have 
been  privHeced  to  serve,  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Gimn),  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  bringing  to  creation  this  Important 
legislation  we  are  considering  here  today 
In  H.R.  10670. 
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I  think  there  are  two  miracles  that  we 
have  worked  with  thi5  iegtslation. 

First.  It  is  a  rare  circumBtance  when 
we  are  prlvilesed  to  do  anything  In  the 
House  ot  Repreeentativee  other  than  to 
polish  up  something  that  is  generated 
downtown  in  the  executive  branch. 

Many  times  the  executive  department 
U  way  ahead  of  us  in  the  legislative 
drafting  field — they  send  the  bills  up  and 
we  malLe  our  amendments  and  by  and 
large  It  Is  an  executive  departmoit  Idea. 

In  this  partlciilar  case,  this  survivor 
benefit  legislation  germinated.  I  believe. 
with  the  gentleman  from  California,  my 
colleague  (Mr  Oubskb).  With  a  number 
of  us  as  coauthors  we  drafted  this  general 
legislation.  We  have  considered  it,  syn- 
thesized it  and  amended  it — and  as 
opposed  to  the  usual  situation  where  the 
House  poUshee  up  executive  ideas,  in  the 
case  before  us  today  the  executive  depart- 
ment polished  up  our  ideas  and  so  really 
this  Is  in  truth  and  fact  an  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  generated  and  created 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  executive  depart- 
moit  chose  to  approve  this  legislation  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  year  we  have 
a  $34'/^  billion  deficit  in  our  adminls- 
trattve  and  trust  fund  accounts  and  the 
tme  miracle  is  the  fact  that  this  legis- 
lation will  not  cost  any  money.  We  have 
created  a  new  form  of  trust  fund  which 
is  going  to  convert  the  situation  where 
only  15  percent  of  our  military  retired 
have  t>een  able  to  afford  a  retirement  an- 
nuity for  their  wife  or  children  survivors 
to  a  situation  where  85  percent  to  90 
percent  of  the  military  retired  will  be 
unable  to  refuse  to  accept  the  opportu- 
nity to  create  this  new  and  rather  liberal 
type  of  annuity.  As  a  result  there  is  going 
to  be  so  much  money  coming  into  this 
p-ogram  in  the  next  20  years,  that  it  is 
not  going  to  cost  the  Federal  CSovemment 
a  single  dime  until  fairly  close  to  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  particularly  to 
compliment  our  professional  staff  and 
our  counsel,  Mr.  Cook,  and  the  profes- 
sional staff  members.  Mr  Ford  and  Mr 
Cantus.  for  the  way  they  presented  this 
very  complicated  legislation  over  a  long 
period  of  time  to  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  in  a  fashion,  a  piecemeal 
fashion,  such  that  we  could  understand 
the  multitude  of  issues  and  make  a  rea- 
sonable, considered  and  deliberalive  de- 
cision of  the  vast  array  of  decisions  and 
issues  that  had  to  be  made  on  this  legis- 
lation to  arrive  In  its  present  form. 

The  dedication  and  effort  involved 
have  been  tremendoiis  and  it  Is  Justified 
by  the  results. 

Mr  Chairman  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Otls 
PiKi.  and  colleague  Charles  Oubszs  for 
the  line  work  they  liave  done  on  this 
bill,  the  military  survivor  benefit  plan. 
The  dedicaUon  and  the  effort  involved 
have  been  tremendous,  but  they  are 
justified  by  the  result.  H.R.  10670  rep- 
resents a  tremendous  improvement  over 
tiie  present  retired  servicemen  s  1am- 
liy  protection  plan,  or  RSFFP,  and  it 
is  a  fine  program  by  any  relative  or  ab- 
solute standard. 

I  will  briefly  run  through  the  merits 
of  tlie  bill. 


To  begin  with.  It  provides  for  thoee 
survivors  for  whom  the  pUm  itaeU  comes 
too  late:  that  la,  those  who  are  already 
widowed.  In  effect,  it  places  a  floor  of 
$3,000  per  year  under  all  military  %\u- 
vtvors.  This  certainly  will  not  permit 
luxurious  llvlog,  but  It  will  at  least 
ameliorate  the  shocking  poverty  which 
is  now  the  lot  of  a  number  of  military 
widows  due  to  inadequate  survivor  bene- 
fit programs  of  the  past. 

The  plan  Itself  provldea  that  military 
retirees  can  leave  their  survivors  an 
annuity  of  up  to  55  percent  of  their  re- 
tired pay.  This  will  be  financed  by  de- 
ductions from  retired  pay  of  2.5  i^er- 
cent  of  the  first  $3,600  of  the  base 
amount  and  10  percent  of  the  remainder 
of  the  member's  retired  pay.  According 
to  our  best  estimates,  these  deductions 
will  more  than  pay  for  plan  benefits 
and  for  present  widow  benefits  at  least 
until  1987.  The  deductions  will  t>e  more 
tlian  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  plan  bene- 
fits proper  for  another  3  or  4  years  After 
that  time,  as  the  number  of  plan  bene- 
ficiaries continues  to  increase,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  put  out  more  than 
It  takes  In.  until  the  year  2000.  we  will 
have  to  appropriate  $310  million  i)lu8 
per  year. 

The  military  stirvivor  benefit  plan 
will  require  no  additional  Oovemment 
expenditures  for  approximately  20 
years 

All  present  retirees  will  have  the  op- 
tion of  Joining  the  new  program,  re- 
maining in  the  old  program,  or  partici- 
pating in  both,  provided  that  they  do 
not  create  a  combined  annuity  that  ex- 
ceeds their  full  retired  pay.  We  do  not 
want  to  create  situations  in  which  a  man 
will  be  worth  more  to  liis  family  dead 
Uian  aUve. 

A  retiree  may  elect  not  to  participate, 
but  if  he  does  so,  his  spouse  will  be 
notified  of  the  fact  by  the  Oovemment 
Survivor  benefit  annuities  will  receive 
a  cost-of-living  increase  whenever  re- 
tired pay  is  given  such  an  mcrease. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  this  bill  has 
been  well  received  by  every  organized 
military  widows'  and  retired  group  in 
tlie  country.  To  the  Ijest  of  my  Itnowl- 
edge.  It  is  supported  by  all  the  military 
retirees'  associations.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  opposes  it  But  I  have  heard 
objections  to  three  specific  provisions  I 
disagree  with  two  of  these  objections,  but 
I  very  strongly  agree  with  the  tiilrd 
Now  I  will  discuss  each  of  these  in  turn 
The  first  objection  deals  with  the  so- 
cial security  interaction  of  the  plan.  At 
age  62.  a  widow's  plan  benefits  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  her  social  secu- 
rity income  Some  feel  this  is  unfair.  But 
in  my  view,  this  arrangement  is  man- 
dated by  the  purpose  of  the  plan,  which 
is  to  work  together  with  the  social  se- 
curity system  to  provide  a  given  level  of 
military  survivor  benefits.  Social  secu- 
rity credits  earned  in  civilian  life  are  not 
affected. 

The  second  point  of  contention  deals 
with  Uie  contingency  of  tlie  beneficiary 
dying  before  the  retiree.  In  this  case,  the 
retiree  continues  to  have  survivor  deduc- 
tions taken  from  his  retirement  benefits, 
even  though  he  has  no  survivor;  that  Is, 
participation  in  the  plan  Is  irrevocable 
This  provision  Is  identical  to  that  of  the 


civil  service  sutvIvch-  benellts  plan,  and 
has  caused  a  fair  amount  of  advtne 
comment  there  as  well  as  in  the  present 
bill.  It  is  understandable  that  a  man 
should  object  to  paying  money  Into  a  sur- 
vivor benefits  plan  when  he  no  longer  has 
a  survivor  to  benefit.  However,  the  fact  Is 
that  this  money  is  needed  to  finance  the 
plan,  and  I  am  certain  that  at  the  time 
of  election  almost  all  retirees  feel  thsy 
would  like  to  have  this  source  of  revenue 
to  support  the  extremely  generous  bene- 
fits of  the  plan.  If  a  retiree's  wife  dies 
before  he  does,  then  natiu^ly  he  will 
want  out.  It  is  natural  for  a  man  who  has 
lost  any  gamble — I  do  not  mean  to  be 
facetious:  we  all  know  that  Insurance 
is  In  fact  a  gamble — It  Is  nattiral  for  this 
man  to  wish  he  had  not  bet.  But  if  there 
were  no  losers,  there  would  be  no  money 
for  the  winners.  What  we  have  done  with 
this  plan  Is  to  develop  the  mast  attractive 
and  feasible  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the 
retiree  and  his  family. 

Parenthetically.  I  should  point  out  that 
the  civil  service  plan  did  not  permit  a 
.second  spouse  to  be  designated  as  bene- 
ficiary. She  was  eligible  for  nothing, 
while  the  retiree  went  on  paying  for 
benefits  the  dead  first  wife  can  never 
receive.  This  was  Indeed  unfair,  the  la* 
has  since  been  amended.  Our  plan  per- 
mits designation  of  a  second  spouse  as 
beneficiary  also. 

The  third  objection,  the  one  with 
which  I  strongly  concur,  deals  with  sec- 
tion 3  of  section  1452  Under  this  section 
a  new  provision  for  attachment  of  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  is  added  to  this 
survivor  benefit  plan. 

This  provision  subjects  the  retired  or 
retainer  pay  of  a  member  of  the  armed 
services  to  attachment  by  a  wife  or  for- 
mer wife  for  her  support  and  child 
benefits. 

It  has  been  a  long  standing  Federal 
rule  that  Oovemment  salaries  or  other 
emoluments  are  not  attachable  in  a  pri- 
vate civil  suit. 

To  single  out  the  retired  ser\-lcemen  as 
the  only  recipient  of  a  Oovemment  check 
which  may  be  attached  is  patently  im- 
falr  and  discriminatory. 

While  this  section  is  unfair,  it  may  also 
be  void  as  a  matter  of  law  My  colleagues 
will  note  on  page  14  of  this  bill  the  lan- 
guage of  the  section : 

NutwlLlistaiMllng  fcny  other  provision  ot 
law.  the  retired  or  ret«lner  pay  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  force  ahall  be  »ubject  to 
attaclunent  to  comply  with  the  order  of  ■ 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  In  favor  of 
his  spouse,  former  spouee,  or  children. 

In  no  event  shall  the  amount  of  de- 
duction pursuant  to  such  attachment 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay.  Regulations  to  carry  out  this 
section  are  not  authorized  by  the  bill.  It 
is  a  basic  legal  axiom  that  a  matter  sub- 
jected to  legislative  determination,  as  Is 
the  issue  of  wage  garnishment  or  attach- 
ment, cannot  be  delegated  to  the  execu- 
tive without  clear  legislative  guidelines. 
No  such  guidelines  exist  In  this  case.  The 
section  In  reference  merely  states  that 
the  retired  or  retainer  pay  may  be  at- 
tached by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  bill  makes  no  reference  to  ap- 
plicable sections  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure.   The  section  makes  no 
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reference  to  the  necessity  for  under- 
taking an  action  In  State  or  Federal 
courts,  and  the  section  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  the  procedures  for  attaching  a 
clieck  drawn  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

If  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  subject  mili- 
tary retired  pay  to  attachment  it  must  at 
the  very  least,  provide  the  minimum  spe- 
cific direction  for  the  executive  and  Judi- 
ciary to  follow  or  in  the  alternative  it 
mu.st  write  its  own  complementing  legis- 
lation. 

This  provision  does  neither  and  should 
be  struck  from  the  bill,  though  I  am  not 
going  to  make  that  motion. 

If,  however,  we  accept  the  legislative 
language  as  legally  suiSclent.  I  still  sub- 
mit that  this  provision  is  bad  policy.  'Why 
should  we  single  out  the  retired  niilitary 
man  for  such  treatment  when  the  p>ay 
or  retirement  of  all  other  Oovemment 
employees  is  nonattachable. 

The  nonattachabihty  of  moneys  E>ayed 
by  tlie  Oovemment  for  present  or  past 
services  Is  a  premise  with  stnxig  statu- 
tory roots  in  our  legal  system.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  expUcit  statutory  pro- 
iubitions  against  such  attachment  of  un- 
employment insurance  payments — title 
45,  United  States  Code,  section  352<e)  — 
workman's  compensaticxi  awards — title 
33,  United  States  Code,  section  916 — vet- 
erans insurance  benefits — title  38,  United 
States  Code,  section  770(g) — ^foreign 
.service  retirement  and  disability  f>ay- 
ments — title  22,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1104 — military  armuities  based  on 
retired  pay— title  10,  United  States  Code, 
-section  1440. 

Other  Oovemment  employees  protect- 
ed from  attachment  or  garnishment  are 
civil  service  retirees — title  5,  United 
States  Code,  section  8346 — social  security 
t>eneficiaries — title  42,  United  States 
Code,  section  407 — and  annuities  to  wid- 
ows and  surviving  dependent  children  of 
judges — title  28,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 376"  m). 

For   further    elucidation   of    my   col- 
leagues I  Include  at  this  twlnt  the  rel- 
evant statutory  provisions  cited  above : 
T\Ue  45  Sec    362    (Unemployment 
Insurance ) 

iSSlC.NMINr.  TAXATION,  GABNIBHMKKT.  ATTACH- 
MENT,  ETC.,   OW  BENEITTS 

(e)  No  benaflta  stiall  be  aaslgnable  or  be 
subject  to  any  tax  or  to  garnishment,  attach- 
ment, or  other  legal  proceu  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever,  nor  ahaii  the  pay- 
ment thereof  be  anticipated. 

"nue  33  Sec.  B16   (Workmen's 
Compensation) 

AtiSICNMENT    AND    KXXKPTION    rmOM    CUIIMS    OF 

cxxorroas 
No  assignment,  release,  or  commutation  of 
compensation  or  t>eneflts  due  or  payable  un- 
der this  chapter,  except  as  provided  by  this 
chapter,  shall  be  valid,  and  such  compensa- 
tion and  benefits  shall  t>e  exsmp*  from  all 
claims  of  orsdltors  and  from  levy,  execution, 
and  attaohmsnt  or  other  remedy  for  recov- 
ery or  collection  of  a  debt,  which  exenxptlon 
may  not  be  iralved. 

nue  SS  Sec.  770  CVeterana  Insurance) 
BSNKnciAXixa;  rATMXNT  or  insceanck 

(g)  Payaoenta  of  benefits  due  or  to  become 
due  under  Serrlcenven's  Oroup  lAXt  Insur- 
ance made  to,  or  on  aooount  of,  a  beneficiary 
shall  l>e  exempt  from  taxstloa,  shall  b«  ex- 
empt from  the  claims  of  creditor*,  and  shall 
not  be  llsbls  to  attachment,  levy,  or  selsure 
by  or  under  any  legal  Cf  equitable  prooeaa 


wliatever,  either  before  or  after  receipt  by  the 
beneficiary.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  (1)  collection  of  amounts  not  de- 
ducted from  the  member's  pay,  or  collected 
from  him  by  the  Secretary  concerned  under 
section  769(a)  of  this  title.  (3)  le%-y  under 
svibchapter  D  of  chapter  64  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  the  sei- 
zure of  property  for  collection  of  taxes) .  and 
13)  the  taxation  of  any  property  purchased 
In  part  or  wholly  out  of  such  payments. 

Title  22  Sec.   1104   (Foreign  Service 
Retirement ) 

ATTACHMENT   OF    MONEYS 

None  of  the  moneys  mentioned  In  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  assignable  either  in  law  or 
equity,  or  ht  subject  to  execution,  levy,  at- 
tachment, garnlslunent,  or  other  legal  proc- 
ess, except  as  provided  in  section  1004(c)  of 
this  title  Aug.  13,  1946,  c.  987.  Title  Vm.  sec. 
864,  60  SUt.  1034;  Apr  6,  1966,  c.  33,  sec. 
13(3),  68  Stat  27. 

•ntle  10  Sec.   1140   (MUltary  Retirement) 
Survivors 

ANNUITIES  NOT  8T7BJECT  TO  LECAL  PmOCXSS 

No  annuity  payable  under  this  chapter  is 
assignable  or  subject  to  execution,  levy,  at- 
tachment, garnishment,  or  other  legal  proc- 
ess   Aug.    10.    1966,  c.    1041,   70A  Stat.   111. 

Title   5  sec    8346    (ClvU   Service! 

EXEMPTION    rXOM    LEGAL    PBOCESS:     arCOVTET 
OF    PAYMENTS 

(a)  The  money  mentioned  by  this  sub- 
chapter is  not  assignable,  either  In  law  or 
equity,  or  subject  to  execution,  levy,  attach- 
ment, garnishment,  or  other  legal  process. 

Title  42  sec.  407   (Social  Security) 

ASSHINMENT 

TTie  right  of  any  jjerson  to  any  future  pay- 
ment under  this  subchapter  shall  not  be 
transferable  or  aaslgnable,  at  law  or  In  equity, 
and  none  of  the  moneys  paid  or  payable  or 
rights  existing  under  this  subchapter  shall 
be  subject  to  execution,  levy,  attacixment, 
garnlslunent.  or  other  legal  process,  or  to  the 
operation  of  any  bankruptcy  or  insolvency 
law. 

Title  28  sec    376 

ANNVrrlES    TO    WIDOWS    AND    StmVTVTNG    DEPEND- 
ENT   CHILOREN    OF    JTTBGES 

(m)  Annuities  granted  under  the  terms  of 
tliLs  section  shall  accrue  monthly  and  shsOl 
be  due  and  payable  in  monthly  Installments 
on  the  first  business  day  ol  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  or  other  period  for  which 
the  annuity  shall  have  accrued.  None  ol  the 
moneys  mentioned  In  this  section  shall  t>e 
assignable,  either  in  law  or  In  equity,  or  sub- 
ject to  execution,  levy,  attachment,  garnish- 
ment, or  other  legal  process. 

The  committee  bill  purports  to  allow 
attachment  up  to  50  percent  for  the  wife 
and  children.  The  existing  law  precludes 
attachment,  garnishment,  execution, 
levy  and  other  legal  process.  If  the  bill 
intends  to  give  rights  to  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren, I  think  these  rights  are  very,  very 
Incomplete. 

Another  cooislderatlon,  since  the  at- 
tachment only  provides  for  the  taking 
of  property  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
stable or  marshal,  how  does  the  wife  or 
children  under  the  pending  leglslatloo 
ever  hope  to  reduce  the  funds  retrieved 
to  possession? 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks  I  include 
a  portion  of  page  277  of  Bouvler's  Law 
Dictionary  on  the  subject  of  attach- 
ments: 

Attachment 

The  levy  of  an  attachment  does  not  change 

the  eeute  of  the  defendant  in  the  property 

attached;  Btgelow  t   WlUeoa.  1  Pick.  (Maee.) 

486;    Starr    v     Moore,    •    Mcl.ean    SM,    Fed. 


Cas.  No.  13,316;  Perkins'  Belrs  v.  Norrell, 
6  Humphr.  (Tenn.)  161;  Snell  r.  Alien,  l 
Swan  (Term.)  208;  Oldham  v.  Scrivener.  3 
B  Monr.  (Ky  )  679;  SamnUs  v.  Sly.  54  Ohio 
8t  611.  44  N  E  608.  66  Am  St.  Rep  731 
Nor  does  the  attaching  plaintiff  acquire  tkny 
property  thereby;  Blgelow  v.  Willson.  1 
Pick  (Mass  )  486;  CYocker  v  Radcllffe,  3 
Brev  (S  C  )  23;  WUling  v.  Bleeker.  2  S  * 
R.  iPa.l  221;  Owing*  v  Norwood's  Lteasee  2 
Harr.  &  J.  (Md  )  96;  Goddsj^  v.  Perkins.  9 
N.  H.  488.  Nor  can  he  acquire  through  his 
attachment  any  higher  or  better  rights  to  the 
property  attached  than  the  defendant  bad 
when  the  attachment  was  levied,  unless  he 
can  show  some  fraud  or  collusion  by  which 
his  rights  are  Impaired;  Crocker  v.  Pierce. 
21  Me.  177;  Kentucky  Refining  Co.  v.  BaiJc. 
49  8   W   492,  28  Ky.  Law  Rep.  486. 

The  levy  of  an  attachment  constitutes  a 
Hen  on  the  property  or  credits  attached; 
Peck  T.  Webber.  7  How.  (Mlae  )  668;  Val. 
Loan  V  Kline,  10  Johns  (N.  T.)  139;  Daven- 
port T.  Lacon,  17  Conn.  278:  Krsklne  v  Rta- 
ley,  12  Leigh  (Va.)  406;  Moore  v.  B<rit.  19 
Gratt.  (Va.)  284;  Orlgg  v.  Banks.  66  Ala. 
311;  Hervey  v  Champion.  11  Humphr. 
(Tenn  )  669.  Ziegenhager  v.  Doe.  1  Ind  296: 
People  v  Cameron,  2  Oilman  (HI.)  468;  Pres- 
ident, etc  .  of  Franklin  Bank  t  Bachelder.  23 
Me  60.  99  Am.  r>ec  601;  Klttredge  T  War- 
ren. 14  N  H.  508;  Vreeland  v.  Bruen.  21  N. 
J.  L.  214:  Downer  v.  Braclcett.  21  Vt  699. 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,043;  In  re  RoweU.  21  Vt  620. 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  12,096;  Ingraham  v  Phillipe. 
1  Day  (Conn.)  117;  Lackey  v.  Seibert,  23  Mo. 
85;  Haanahs  v  l^lt,  15  la.  141;  Emery  v. 
Tuet,  7  Colo  107  1  Pac  886;  Ward  v  Mc- 
Kenjrte,  33  Tex  297,  7  Am.  Rep.  261;  Davis 
Mill  Co.  V.  Bangs.  6  Kan.  App.  38.  49  Pac. 
628:  Beardslee  v.  Ingraham.  183  N.  T.  4U, 
76  N.  K.  476.  3  L.  R.  A.  (W.  8.)  1073:  Perry 
V.  Onefen,  99  Me.  420,  69  AU.  801.  But,  as 
the  whole  office  of  an  attachment  is  to  seize 
and  hold  property  until  it  can  be  subjected  to 
execution,  this  lien  Is  of  no  value  unless  the 
plaintiff  obtain  Judgment  against  the  de- 
fendant and  proceed  to  subject  the  property 
to  execution. 

Where  two  or  more  separate  attadiments 
are  levied  simultaneously  on  tbc  same  prop- 
erty, they  will  t>e  entitled  each  to  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  property",  Durant 
V.  Johnson,  19  Pick  (Mass  )  644:  Campbell 
V  Ruger,  1  Cow  (N  Y  )  216:  Nutter  t  Con- 
net.  3  B.  Monr.  (Ky  )  201:  Trxie  v  Xmerr.  67 
Me.  28;  Wlison  v.  Blake;  63  Vt  306;  Tbnrs- 
ton  V.  HunUngton.  17  NJS.  438:  aee  Love  t. 
Harper,  4  Humphr.  (Tenn.)  113;  Telverton  v. 
Burton.  26  Pa.  361.  Where  several  attach- 
ments are  levied  successively  on  the  same 
property,  they  have  priority  In  the  order  In 
which  they  are  sued  out:  Luttn-  a  Voes  v. 
Orosse.  83  S.W.  378.  96  Ky.  L.  Rep.  686:  and 
a  junior  attaching  creditor  soay  impeerh  a 
senior  attachment,  or  judgment  tiiereon,  for 
fraud:  Pike  v  Pike.  34  N.H  384.  Walker 
v.  Roberts.  4  Rich.  (S.C.)  661;  MoCluny  v. 
Jackaon,  6  Oratt,  (Va  )  M:  Smith  v  Oettlng- 
er,  9  Oa.  140;  Reed  v  Bnnte.  4  Abb.  Pr  (N. 
T  )  393:  Hale  t  Chandler,  8  Mich.  631:  but 
not  on  account  of  irregularitlee:  ^\r'r*\'t  r. 
NeaU.  3  McCord  (S.C.)  301;  Camberford  v. 
HaU.  3  McCord  (S.C.)  946;  Walker  v.  Rob- 
erta. 4  Rich.  (S.C.)  581.  In  re  Orlswoild.  16 
Barb.  (N.Y.)  412. 

By  the  levy  of  an  attachment  upon  per- 
sonalty, the  officer  acquires  a  special  prop- 
erty therein,  which  cootlnuee  eo  long  ee  he 
remalna  liable  tberefor,  either  to  have  it 
fortliooming  to  satlafy  tbe  piatatUT's  itemend. 
or  to  return  it  to  the  owner  upon  ttM  attach  - 
ment  being  dissolved,  but  no  longer;  Barker 
T.  MUier.  6  Johns,  (NT.)  196;  Gates  v. 
Gates,  IS  Mass.  310. 

Finally,  slnoe  attachment  only  relates 
to  the  amount  owing  oa  the  di^  of  the 
levy,  when  does  a  Federal  auniltT  ac- 
crue—daily,  OMnthly  at  the  beg1nnh>g  or 
end  of  the  month. 
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Another  conaldeTatlon.  who  Ls  the  re- 
sponsible officer  that  must  respond  to  the 
levy,  the  President,  Secretary  Laird.  Sec- 
retary f3l  the  Treasury,  the  computer  kt 
St.  Louis,  and  so  forth.  The  bill  is  siloit 
In  this  regard  and  does  not  provide  for 
implementing  regulation.s. 

How  is  the  lery  made — by  mail,  by  per- 
son? How  does  a  marshal  get  author!^  to 
levy  outside  of  his  State  by  mail? 

If  the  Congress  feels  that  Um  long- 
standing prohibition  against  attachment 
iind  garnishment  of  Oovemment  salary, 
retirement,  and  annuity  payments  should 
be  ended,  the  Congress  should  make  the 
■'hange  applicable  to  all  Oovemment  em- 
ployees, not  merely  the  military. 

At  present  a  bill  \s  pending  In  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  H.R.  1517.  which  pro- 
vides for  garnishment  of  all  Government 
pay  If  we  wish  to  change  the  existing  law 
I  feel  that  inclusive  legislation  such  as 
H  R.  1517  Is  the  route  to  follow  and  not 
H.R.  10670  which  stogies  out  the  retired 
military  man  alcme. 

I  would  also  note  that  H  R  1517  is  a 
more  detailed  piece  oi  legislation,  des- 
ignating the  UJS.  Lhstrict  Court  as  the 
court  of  original  Jurisdiction,  referring  to 
title  28  section  1391  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  for  venal  provisions,  and  providing 
that  tlie  Oovemment  employee  have  the 
same  leeal  standing  as  the  emplo.vee  of  a 
private  iiersan  for  the  purposes  of  such  a 
suit 

H.R.  1517  is  fair  and  equitable  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  1517  is  well  drawn  legislation. 
T^e  attachment  provision  of  H.R  10«70 
Is  neither  fair  nor  well  drawn  and  I 
strongly  recommend  that  this  section  be 
struck  from  the  ImII. 

Mr.  Ciiainnan.  Lf  I  have  not  said  it  be- 
fore. 1  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr  Pixi  >  thus  Ls  a  great 
bin.  and  I  do  compliment  him  on  bringmg 
this  bill  to  the  floor 

(Mr.  AREND6  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
GuBBUi)  waa  granted  peruii/>(iion  tu  ex- 
tend his  remarics  at   ihis   point   in   the 

Mr  AREND8  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  rtse  in  supoort  of  H.R    10670. 

Oentlemen,  for  years  we  have  recog- 
nized there  was  a  serious  gap  in  the  siu- 
vivor  benefit  package  for  career  military 
personnel — and  tn  a  hmlted  way.  we 
have  tried  to  eorreet  It — but  frankly,  the 
problem  was  so  eomplex  that  we  did  not 
make  an  all-out  effort  to  overhaul  the 
procrams.  Recognizing  either  our  inat- 
tention or  inability  to  solve  this  problem, 
the  Pteet  Reserve  A^codaUon.  an  orga- 
mzatkm  cooapoaed  of  both  active  duty 
and  letfied  personnel  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  set  the  estabhshment  of 
a  revised  survtvor  benefits  program  as 
their  No  1  legislative  priority  They 
formed  a  committee  and  drafted  leg- 
islation. Then  they  selected  one  of 
their  honorary  Members.  "Shipmate" 
CiiAaLXB  avasBB  to  lead  their  cocgie*- 
slonal  efforts — «md  Uielr  choice  was  an 
exceOent  one 

He  Introduced  their  WIl  which  was 
sujjported  by  almost  all  military  veterans 
organlr.atlnrs.  By  peraonal  pefsuaakio.  be 
succeeded  In  talking  the  late  ctaatrman 
of  the  Amed  Scrrlccs  Committee  into 
appointlnc  a  wpmritX  sabeominlttee  to 
study  this  problem  nearly  a  year  before 
the   Department   of   Defense   was    ready 


to  submit  an  oflBclal  position  on  the  leg- 
islation. And  when  the  special  subcom- 
mittee was  formed,  he  became  its  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

Early  in  the  study,  It  became  apparent 
tliat  the  bill  wtiich  he  had  introduced, 
while  a  good  vehicle  to  study  the  prob- 
lem, was  not.  In  Itself,  the  complete  an- 
swer. So  the  subcommittee  requested  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  make  their 
l'-i,Mslatlve  suggestloris  but  thi.s  they  were 
ur.able  to  do  The  subcommittee  then 
wiote  ii.s  own  bill  which  was  introduced 
on  October  1  of  last  year 

During  numerous  committee  hraring.s 
on  varlou.';  subject.s,  Mr.  Oubser  prodded 
high  ofaclals  lu  the  Pentagon  to  firm  up 
an  official  position  on  this  legislation. 
I'uially  on  May  24.  1971,  the  admiuislra- 
tioii  aave  Its  strong  endorsement  to  what 
had  by  then  been  known  as  the  Pike- 
Ouh.-er  bill  Additional  hearings  were 
held  and  tiie  bill  before  you  today  rep- 
lesenu  the  painstaking  work  of  that 
special  subcommittee.  It  really  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  diligence,  patience,  and  skill 
(■f  tlie  menUsers  of  tiie  special  subcom- 
in.tUe.  1  congratulate  each  member  of 
tliat  subcomiiiiLt<;c  for  liiis  line  and  com- 
1  rt.hfri.Mve  piece  ol  legislation  But  today, 
a  special  tliank  yuu  goes  to  Otis  Pike  who 
ciiAired  Uie  bubcoinmiltee  and  to  Charles 
CiUBSEK  for  their  oulstandmg  work  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  today. 

lius  is  one  of  the  mitol  complex  bills 
ever  reported  out  of  Uie  Armed  Services 
Committee,  yet  one  of  tlie  most  impor- 
tant. In  my  opinion,  it  fills  the  last  major 
gap  iu  a  good  program  of  personnel  bene- 
hUs  for  the  career  military.  It  will  go  a 
long  way  in  helping  to  move  us  forward 
toward  the  goal  of  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary force  Yet.  It  is  modest  In  Its  ap- 
proach in  that  it  merely  provides  the 
feiime  financial  secunty  for  the  depend- 
ents of  mihtary  persoiuiel  Uiat  Imve  al- 
ready been  accorded  survivors  of  career 
civil  service  employees. 

It  16  complex  l>ecause  it  liad  tu  lake 
into  accoimt  the  already  pret>cnt  k>enefits 
provided  to  rmiltary  personnel  and  their 
dependents  through  the  social  security 
program,  the  beneflta  through  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  for  active  duty  per- 
Minnel  and  their  survivors  and  also  the 
pensions  for  nonservlce  connected  deatli 
to  widows.  At  the  same  time,  considera- 
tion was  given  to  bringing  a  compara- 
bility of  this  ntv  program  with  the  civil 
.service  survivor  t>eueflt  pn^gram  wliile 
recognizing  the  differences  m  the  nature 
of  the  two  groups. 

We  have  a  bill  today  which  provides  a 
i.>eneflt  program  to  servicemen  of  career 
imlitary  personnel  which  is  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  tocial  security.  This  recog- 
nizes the  more  than  $600  million  that 
the  military  services  pay  annually  Uito 
the  social  security  program — yet  guaran- 
tees to  the  survlvicg  spouse  55  percent  of 
the  retired  pay  for  life,  so  long  as  the 
spouse  does  not  remarry  before  the  age 
9l  60,  and  even  then,  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  that  second  marriage  by  death  or 
divorce 

It  protects  and  insures  an  adequate 
survivor  program  for  dependent  ctUidren 
of  career  military  personnel  in  tlie  case 
of  deatli  of  both  their  parents. 

It  covers  a  dependent  for  life  when 
tliat  dependent  is  incapable  of  .support- 


ing htm-self  because  of  a  mental  or  phys- 
ical incapacity  existing  before  his  or  her 
18th  birthday,  or  after  that  birthday,  but 
before  the  22d  birthday,  while  pursuing 
u  full-time  course  of  study  of  training. 

It  ln.sures  that  the  .survivors  of  career 
personnel  who  remain  on  active  duty  for 
more  than  20  years  will  not  receive  less 
.survivor  benefits  than  the  survivors  of 
those  who  retired  with  20  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

It  provides  that  title  ITI  noncareer  Re- 
.servn.sts  will  be  able  to  enter  the  program 
when  they  reach  age  60,  the  age  at  which 
iliey  begin  to  draw  retirement  pay. 

It  provides  a  program  of  minimimi  In- 
come guarantee  for  present  military 
widows  to  assure  an  Income  of  at  least 
$2,000  per  year 

I  believe  this  legislation  deserves  the 
."^apport  of  every  Member  of  the  body. 

I.Mr  FISHPn  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
OtTBssRi  was  granted  permi.s-slon  to  ex- 
tend hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr  FISHER  Mr  Chairman.  HR. 
10670  is  landmarli  legislation  If  Is  de- 
.■^igned  to  fill  a  vncimm,  and  it  is  long 
overdue  I  commend  my  colleague  from 
New  York  'Mr  Pfke'  and  his  subcom- 
mittee for  prtjducing  a  .splendid  bill  on 
the  .<;ubject  of  military  survivor  benefits. 
Much  of  the  credit  goes  to  Mr  Pike  for 
the  direction  he  provided  for  the  drafting 
of  a  very  complex  and  dICQcuU  measure. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  been  convinced 
of  a  pressing  need  for  legislation  which 
would  provide  benefits  for  survivors  of 
non-scrvice-connected  military  person- 
nel In  fact,  early  last  year  I  introduced 
H  R  16982,  which  contained  some  of  the 
basic  provisions  now  Incorporated  in  the 
pending  bill  The  Pike  bill,  which  we  are 
now  considering,  is  qu.te  an  improvement 
m  a  number  of  respects  It  contains  re- 
finements and  additions  which  were 
proper 

Tliere  is  no  point  in  dl.scussing  the  con- 
tents of  the  pendmg  biil.  Anything  I 
would  say  would  be  repetitious.  The 
measure  appears  to  be  relatively  non- 
controversial.  Unfortunately,  because  of 
a  long-standing  speaking  commitment  I 
have  m  San  Antonio  this  evening  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  catch  a  plane  be- 
fore a  final  vote  is  taken.  In  this  manner 
I  desire  to  record  my  support 

Mr  PnCE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man   from   Washington    iMr.   Hicks'. 

Mr  HICKS  of  Washington  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H  R   10760. 

A,s  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  studied  this  problem  and  wrote 
this  piece  of  legislation.  I  am  extremely 
proud  of  what  we  have  accomplished.  It 
has  been  correctly  described  as  a  piece  of 
landmark  legislation  in  the  military  per- 
sonnel field  and  it  cloees  the  last  remain- 
ing major  gap  in  the  military  program  of 
personnel  benefits  It  equalizes,  Insofar  as 
possible,  the  survivor  benefit  program  of 
( areer  military  personnel  with  the  career 
civil  servlee  employee. 

But  it  does  more  than  that — and  It  is 
to  that  additional  section  that  I  wish  to 
direct  my  remarks  today.  It  establishes 
a  new  principle  and  overcomef  court  de- 
cisions In  regard  to  attachmeaot  of  re- 
tired pay  to  conu>ly  with  an  order  of  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  In  behalf 
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of  a  spouse,  former  spouse,  or  children. 
We  have  discussed  the  miatter  in  some 
detail  on  pages  17  through  19  of  our  re- 
port 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  retired  military  people  meet  edl  of 
their  legal  obligations  including  alimony 
and  .separate  maintenance  decrees  as  or- 
dered by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion. But,  for  those  few  who  do  not,  the 
results  are  frequently  tragic.  I  imagine 
there  is  no  Member  of  this  House  who 
has  not  received  letters  from  a  wife  or 
ex -wife  of  a  retired  serviceman  stating 
that  despite  a  court  order  providing  for 
payment  of  alimony  or  separate  mainte- 
nance or  child  support,  the  husband  or 
ex -husband  had  moved  to  another  State 
and  was  not  honoring  such  a  court  order. 
They  have  asked  us  to  assist  them,  but 
there  is  nothtag  we  can  do — because  the 
only  remedy  available  is  to  go  after  the 
assets  in  the  State  where  the  husband  Is 
currently  residing.  Thua,  in  reality,  the 
woman  has  to  have  a  local  lawyer  in  the 
area  where  she  resides  who  would  ar- 
range for  a  lawyer  in  the  place  where 
the  husband  resides.  Practically  speak- 
ing, the  expenses  of  such  an  action  pre- 
clude the  majority  of  women  from  seek- 
ing any  legal  remedy.  The  burden  of  pro- 
viding the  living  to  the  wife  too  often 
falls  to  the  State — while  the  husband  has 
his  entire  retirement  pay  to  use  as  he 
pleases.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, by  giving  immunity  to  attach- 
ment of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  at  the 
.source,  actually  assists  those  who  would 
use  devices  to  avoid  their  legal  respon- 
sibility. 

We  recognize  that  this  is  a  radical  de- 
parture from  anything  we  have  had  in 
the  past,  but  we  believe  it  is  wrong  for 
the  United  States  to  protect  retired  and 
retainer  pay  while  the  military  retiree 
can.  for  all  practical  purpoeee,  Ignore 
court  orders. 

We  would  prefer  that  the  retired  pay 
of  all  Federal  employees  be  subject  to 
these  same  rules,  but  the  fact  that  It  is 
not,  in  no  way  lessens  our  obligation  to 
correct  what  we  believe  to  be  a  wrong 
in  the  area  of  our  own  jurisdiction. 

I  imagine  some  would  ask  the  question 
as  to  why  we  are  singling  out  the  retired 
and  retainer  pay  of  the  military  for  such 
treatment  wlille  not  making  the  provl- 
.sions  applicable  to  those  of  active  duty. 
The  reason  is  relatively  simple.  While  on 
active  duty,  the  service  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  counsel  with  one  regarding  the 
legal  obligations  and  family  reeponalblll- 
ties;  and  failure  to  meet  tboee  obligations 
can  result  in  dlsmlsBal  from  the  service. 
However,  once  on  a  retired  or  retainer 
status,  the  servlcee  have  relatively  little 
control  over  the  retiree. 

We  do  believe  that  because  of  the  fre- 
quency of  the  moves  during  the  time  a 
person  is  in  the  military  aervice  that 
the  military  retiree  has  less  roots  in  any 
particular  community  than  his  civilian 
counterpart. 

I  recognize  this  Is  an  extremely  oon- 
troveraial  section,  but  It  was  the  feeling 
of  39  of  the  SO  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  who  voted  on  this 
question,  that  when  a  court  has  deter- 
mined that  equity  lies  with  the  spouse. 


ex-t(pou8e  or  dependent  children,  attach- 
ment should  be  authorized. 

I  urge  your  support  of  H.R.  10670. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  goitleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  BrihtclbtI. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bUl,  H.R.  10670,  the 
successor  to  H  Jl.  15152. 

■nils  legislation  originated  with  Rep- 
resentative Oubser,  to  whom  we  are  aU 
indebted.  Because  of  his  leadership,  and 
because  of  a  recognition  by  our  late 
Chairman  Mendel  Rivers  of  the  msmy 
merits  of  those  proposals,  the  Survivor 
Benefits  Subcommittee  came  into  being 
during  the  last  Congress.  Chairman 
HifcBERT  has  provided  renewed  authority 
and  enthusiasm  during  this  Congress. 

As  many  of  you  know.  Representative 
PiKi,  after  a  workmanlike  performance 
as  chairman  of  the  Pueblo  Subcommit- 
tee, has  been  at  the  helm  of  this  effort 
and  has  been  an  excellent  pilot.  The 
stage  was  set,  I  think,  for  thia  excep- 
tionally deserving  legislation  by  the  at- 
titude demonstrated  by  the  chairman  on 
the  issue  of  attachment,  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. He  said: 

Let  us  not  t>e  dissuaded  by  the  tilings  we 
c&nnot  do.  from  doing  those  things  which 
we  can  do. 

The  result  is  the  bill  before  us.  It  is 
a  "good  quality"  bill.  It  lets  our  service- 
man know  that  we  are  concerned  about 
him  and  his  family  even  after  he  has 
completed  his  active  military  career.  It 
tranjslates  that  coocem  into  tangible  se- 
curity and  financial  protection. 

When  I  was  at  Pbrt  Benning  recently, 
do  you  know  what  they  talked  to  me 
about?  The  pay  bill?  No,  it  was  the  Pike 
bill.  The  very  Important  survivor  bene- 
fits measure  before  us  today.  It  promotes 
family  interests:  it  is  fair  and  deserves 
our  careful  consideraticxi. 

May  I  conclude  with  an  expression  of 
my  appreciation  to  staffers  Bill  Co(A. 
John  Ford,  and  Holly  Cantus  for  a  Job 
very  well  done. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  onier  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  count 

Eight7-one  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  S16] 


Alexander 
Anderson,  Ul. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Aahl«y 
Aapln 
Belcher 
BroThUI,  N  C. 
Buchanan 
0»b«li 
Caffery 
Oarer.  NT 
Celler 
Cailaholm 
Clark 
Clsy 
Oomutn 
Culver 
Dent 

Derwlnekl 
Dl«a 
Dlngell 
Dom 
Dwyer 


Sckhardt 

Xdvards.  La. 

Brine.  Teiin. 

Plaber 

Flynt 

Praaer 

Oeydoe 

Oold  water 

Balpera 

Harvey 

Ray* 

Htbert 

Hicks.  Maas. 

HortoQ 

Hutchinson 

Jones.  N  C 

Kee 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

MoCioakey 

McOormack 

UcOonald. 

Mich. 
MaUktaa.  OaUf . 


Meeds 

MllU.  Ark. 

Mollohan 

Moos 

Nichols 
Petiis 
Pryor.  Ark. 


Held.  NT. 
Boonery.  Fa. 

Roeenthal 

Roet«nkowskl 

Scheuer 

Snyder 

Sprliiger 

Steed 

Stephens 

Teaeue,  Tex. 

Ullzaan 

Van  Daerlln 

WUaon.  Bob 

WUaon. 

CbarleeH 
Tate* 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 


the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Hknseksom,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
Uon  the  bill  H.R.  10670,  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  360  Members 
responded  to  thetr  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  Its  sitting. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr 
Hunt)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl  10870  Quite  frankly,  this 
is  legislation  which  should  have  been 
passed  a  long  time  ago.  We  are  freqtiently 
reminded  that  military  men  retire  early 
and  draw  retired  pay  for  many  years. 
But  many  people  do  not  know  that  the 
mihtary  career  man  does  not  have  full 
equity  in  his  retirement.  If  be  is  hit  by 
a  truck  and  killed  a  month  after  retire- 
ment, all  of  his  retired  pay  entitlement 
may  end  with  his  death  and  his  widow 
has  no  inherent  right  to  benefits  passed 
on  his  retired  pay. 

This  is  simply  unfair  and  inexcusable. 
H  Jl.  10(570  corrects  this  situation  and  the 
correction  is  long  overdue. 

This  committee  has  brought  out  an 
outstanding  bill  which  provides  benefits 
comparable  to  what  civil  servants  have 
enjoyed  for  some  time.  The  cost  for  the 
military  retiree  is  so  reasonable  that  no 
retiree  can  afford  to  not  join  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  commend  all  of  those  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  pxrt  in  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  in  bringing  out  this  legislation — 
and  leading  the  way  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  the  process. 

But  I  particularly  want  to  join  in  com- 
plimenthig  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia « Mr.  GuBSER  I ,  who  we  might  well  call 
"Mr.  Survivors  Benefits." 

He  has  long  heai  the  leader  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  in  the  fight  to  get  b^ter  t)a>- 
and  benefits  for  m«nbers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  families  and  he  has  not 
forgotten  the  needs  of  military  retirees. 
He  took  the  lead  in  getting  this  bill  in- 
troduced and  two  administrations,  one 
Democratic  and  one  Republican,  had  the 
opportunity  to  drag  their  feet  on  the  is- 
sue. But  that  did  not  stop  Ch*«i.t»  Gds- 
sn;  he  merely  doubled  his  efforts  and 
convinced  us  this  was  one  time  when 
Congress  should  take  the  lead.  This  bUl  is 
here  today  not  because  DOD  asked  for  it. 
but  because  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  determined  it  was  time  for  ac- 
tion. 

Many  retirees  today  get  more  retired 
pay  because  Chaklix  Gcbskx  led  the  fight 
for  them  in  1963  and  be  has  been  in  the 
forefront  on  many  other  battles  for  a 
better  way  of  life  for  the  GI  and  his  fam- 
ily. He  is  one  of  the  best  friends  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces  ever  had  and  I 
salute  him. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  this  fine  legislation. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
vMr.  Spxjvck)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  SPENCE    Mr    Chairman.  I  thank 
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the  Kentlenian  from  Califomi*  (Mr.  Qub- 
szR )  for  betnc  so  kind  as  to  yield  to  me 
at  tills  time. 

Mr.  CSialmum.  I  rise  In  strong  lupport 
of  this  Ull.  HJl.  10670.  to  estebllsta  a 
sunrlTor  beneftt  plan  for  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Aa  a  member  of  tiie  mboomniittee 
which  drafted  ibis  leglAlatloo.  I  am 
obliged  and  haK>7  to  expreas  my  grati- 
tude and  admiration  for  our  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
PiKK),  and  our  ranJdng  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
OuB8«a>.  Without  the  exceptional  ef- 
fort* of  threae  two  nun.  the  inequities 
which  exist  today,  and  which  we  will 
preeeuUy  remove,  as  far  as  this  body  Is 
concerned,  would  oontinue  to  pla«ue  the 
survivors  of  retired  career  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly  in 
favor  of  that  provlsioin  of  the  bill  which 
eBtabllabes  an  Income  floor  for  the  mres- 
ent  widows  of  career  military  men.  As 
has  been  menUooed.  this  provisioa  re- 
quired close  coordination  between  the 
Armed  Services  Coounittee  and  the  Cotu- 
mittee  on  Veterans'  AJTairs.  It  is  most 
gratifying  that  the  chairman  of  the  lat- 
ter Committee  has  given  his  support  to 
our  efforts  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  pres- 
ent widows,  and  has  enabled  modiflcatlcn 
of  statutes  over  which  his  committee  has 
primary  Jurisdiction,  in  order  to  effect 
this  bcneflclal  legislation. 

In  the  Interest  of  expediting  this  bill 
to  the  floor,  the  Survivors'  BeneflU  Sub- 
commltte  and  the  Armed  Services  Cotn.- 
mittee  did  not  seek  to  recall  thoee  widows 
who  testified  before  us  last  year  as  to  ttae 
nature  o*  their  situation.  I  would,  there- 
fore, like  to  review  for  the  Members  some 
of  the  testimony  which  so  deeply  affected 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
were  privileged  to  hear  these  brave 
wonjen. 

We  heard  from  one  widow,  now  70 
years  old.  and  the  widow  of  a  captain 
in  the  Army  who  retired  with  32  years 
of  service  and  died  at  the  age  of  61  in 
1954  This  brave  lady  told  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  dUBcultles  Involved  In  liv- 
ing on  a  pension  of  $74  a  month,  with 
|2S  a  mxxith  from  all  other  sources.  Her 
rent,  alone,  in  a  public  housing  project 
for  the  elderly,  consumed  $34.70  of  that 
meager  Income.  1^.  Chairman,  she  h*j« 
existed  oh  this  pension  for  over  16  years, 
and  for  much  of  that  time  the  benefits 
she  received  from  her  husband's  lifetime 
service  were  considerably  less. 

In  another  instance,  a  widow  of  a  chief 
commissaryman  in  the  Navy  told  how  she 
had  been  forced  to  work  up  to  age  75 
rather  than  accept  social  security,  which 
she  considered  to  be  "some  form  of  char- 
ity "  Finally,  in  1957,  when  she  could  no 
longer  siQjport  herself,  she  was  forced 
to  put  down  her  pride,  and  apply  for 
tho9e  benefits  for  which  her  husband  had 
Klwn  so  many  years  of  his  Ufe.  At  the 
time  of  her  testimony  she  was  receiving 
less  than  $155  per  month  from  all 
•«oureee.  and  her  rent  alone  took  $110  of 
that  amount. 

Mr  Chairman,  these  are  but  two  of 
the  numerous  cases  which  were  elo- 
quently presented  to  otn-  subcommittee 
by  the  women  who  iiave  suffered  most 


from  the  inequities  of  the  present  system. 
On  any  basis,  this  cannot  be  considered 
equitable  treatment  for  one  segm^it  of 
our  popuIaUoo.  and  especially  for  that 
segment  which  represents  the  survlvoni 
of  men  who  literally  laid  their  Uvea  on 
the  line  for  their  country,  and  were  for- 
tunate enough  not  to  be  killed  in  so 
doing 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  (Chairman,  the 
present  system  of  benefits  treats  this 
group  of  survivors  In  exactly  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  survivors  of  vet- 
erans with  only  6  months'  service  are 
treated.  While  I  would  Ln  no  way  de- 
generate the  benefits  available  to  that 
former  group,  I  believe  It  Is  due  Ume 
that  the  CongresB  recognize  the  addi- 
tional obligation  owed  to  the  latter.  This 
bill  recognizes  that  obligation  and  re- 
sponds to  It  In  a  most  generous  man- 
ner. For  that  reason,  and  for  the  host 
of  additional  points  which  have  already 
been  mentlocied,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
^prove  the  blD. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  yield  U>  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOQAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  10670,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  bill  to  establish  a  sur- 
vivor benefit  plan  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  retirement. 

As  a  sponsor  of  a  similar  bill.  H.R. 
7399.  I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation 
has  finally  came  before  this  body  after 
the  long  months  of  committee  work. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear 
At  the  present  time,  the  retirees  of  the 
unlf armed  services  lack  the  protection 
available  to  CTtvll  Service  employees  in 
the  form  of  a  survivor  benefit  plan  In 
which  the  Oovemment  shfu^s  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  cost.  Because  uni- 
formed service  memben  need  their  pay 
to  meet  current  ezi>enses.  the  rate  of 
parttcljiation  In  the  present  retired  serv- 
iceman's family  protection  plan — 
RSFPP— la  accordingly  Tcry  low.  There- 
fore, the  void  In  family  and  widow's  pro- 
tection Is  critical. 

While  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Public 
Law  92-129.  the  MillUry  SelectlTe  Serv- 
ice Act  which  tncluded  the  military  pay 
raise,  will  somewhat  aDeriate  this  prob- 
lem, the  senrieeman  should  be  entitled 
to  tlie  help  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
in  sharing  the  coet  of  his  retirement 
plan. 

I  would  like  at  thLs  point  in  my  remarks 
to  mclude  some  excerpts  from  a  very 
cogent  letter  on  this  subject  which  I 
received  from  retired  Army  lieutenant 
colonel  who  now  resides  In  my  congres- 
sional  district.  I  believe  that  this  gentle- 
man makes  some  points  which  are  on  the 
minds  of  military  people  everywhere,  and 
will  be  in  the  thoughts  of  many  more 
as  talk  of  a  volunteer  Army  acoeleratee. 
He  writes: 

A  subject  of  high  Interest  to  ihonaands  of 
retired  mUltary  p>«r»oiin«l  and  their  spouaM 
la  an  a<l«<iu«t«  and  equitable  survivor  b«n«flt 
plan  for  Lh«  military  Did  you  know  that  un- 
der public  law  »0-a7B  tbmt  a  widow  of  a 
World  War  11  or  Korean  veteran  may  draw 
•  17  00  per  month  pension  U  b«r  income  !• 
not  over  S3XX>0  per  yeer  and  if  over  tXjOOO 
per  yeaf  abm  reeetves  nocking?  Civil  Semes 
has   an  exUtlog  plan  Uiet   U   tried  and  ac- 


ceptable. There  la  no  reason  that  the  military 
should  not  have  ■  plan  comparable  to  that 
of  CongresB  and  Civil  Serrlee.  After  all,  the 
military  are  government  employeea  tbe  «^«»v. 
a£   civil   service   and   congressmen    .   .   . 

I  bave  a  aon  who  was  an  boooc  graduate  or 
the  U.S.  Air  Porce  Academy  and  Lb  presently  a 
Captain  on  active  duty.  In  view  of  my  «ad 
past  experlonce  with  military  retlj  euient 
I  find  It  dlfflcnlt  to  attrlBe  my  son  to 
continvie   a  military  aervloe 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  letter 
makes  the  points  that  need  to  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  legislation  before  us.  If 
we  believe  that  our  coimtry  needs  and  Is 
worthy  of  the  protection  of  a  strong  De- 
fense Establi.'ihment,  then  we  should  as- 
sure those  men  and  women  who  accept 
the  challenge  of  military  life  of  an  ade- 
quate subsistence  level  during  and  iifter 
tiieir  military  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  the  exhaustive  hearings  and  re- 
search that  have  gone  into  this  legisla- 
tive proposal  and  I  urge  speedy  approval 
of  the  measure  by  this  bo<ly. 

Mr.  aUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  j-ield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missls- 

&lpp.  I  Mr.  MONTCM3MQ(KT)  . 

Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  also  like  to  join  my  coIleag\ies  In 
commending  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  gentleman  ffom  Califor- 
nia for  the  extensive  hearings  which 
were  held  on  the  legislation  under  con- 
sideration, and  1  believe  the  committee 
has  reported  a  workable  and  needed  bill 
for  the  House  to  consider. 

A  survivor  benefit  plan  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  is  vitally  needed  if  we 
are  going  to  provide  the  military  the 
same  fringe  benefits  that  are  available  to 
civilian  Federal  emploj-ecs. 

"Die  bill  under  consideration.  I  might 
say.  Is  an  added  Inducement  to  reach 
the  goal  of  an  all -volunteer  military 
service.  We  must  have  improved  benefits 
if  we  expect  oor  seTVlc«?mcn  and  service- 
women  to  devote  a  lifetime  career  to  the 
military. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  T  am  also  vitally  inter- 
ested, as  Members  know,  in  the  reserve 
components.  I  have  Introduced  H.R. 
6050,  a  survivor  benefit  plan  for  the  Na- 
tional Chiard  and  for  the  Reserves.  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  a  survivor  bene- 
fit plan  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  re- 
serve components  Is  reported  out  of  the 
committee  for  consideration  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  have  two  letters  which 
I  win  read,  to  point  up  the  need  for 
survivor  benefits  for  the  members  of  the 
Reserves  and  the  National  Guard.  I  am 
quite  sure  some  Members  have  gotten 
similar  letters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  letter  I  should 
like  to  read  is  from  a  State  director  of  the 
Selective  Service.  It  is  addres.'»ed  to  me 
It  Is  from  Colonel  Hawkins,  director  of 
the  Arkansas  Selective  Service 

t,rrn.r  Rock.  Ark  . 

Hon   O.  V.  MoitTGOii^T. 
Uou$€  of  Rrpmmtativtt. 

Washtngton.  D  C. 

Okas  OoJMBxeaico)  IdoNTOOMasT :  I  wa« 
pleased  to  see  In  the  August  Reserve  Officer 
magazine  that  you  have  Introduced  leglsla- 
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latlou  concerning  the  Serviceman's  Family 
Protection  Plan  with  a  view  toward  making 
certain  adjustments. 

I  know  that  my  fellow  rt jei' v*  ofBcers 
around  tlie  country  appreciate  this  consid- 
eration and  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  a 
copy  ot  the  profioeed  bUl. 

As  a  case  In  poUtt,  I  am  attaching  a  cllp- 
plxig  about  a  reservist  friend  of  mine  who 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  69  who  had  elect- 
ed under  Section  1434  of  Title  10  to  provide 
an  annuity  for  half  of  his  retirement  pay  to 
his  widow 

Despite  this  officer's  thirty  years  of  total 
service  his  widow  cannot  receive  a  dime  be- 
cause he  had  not  aa  yet  drawn  his  first  re- 
tirement check.  These  are  certain  InequlUas 
In  this  BituaUoii  tiiat  require  a  lot  of  study 
and  I  am  grateful  t^iat  you  have  taken  an 
Interest  In  the  matter 
Sincerely. 

WlLJ..AIU>   A     HAWKrus, 
Coto»i«Z.  VSAr.  State  IHrector. 

In  other  words,  he  died  at  age  59  be- 
fore having  received  his  first  retirement 
check.  He  did  not  live  to  aee  60,  and 
therefore  his  widow  received  no  survivor's 
benefits. 

The  second  letter  I  have  is  from  the 
adjutant  general  of  Illinois.  He  states: 
&paLNGJ'iJUJ>,  111., 

October  1,  1971. 
Hon.  O.  V.  MoNTGOMiaiT, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wasfttnsrton.  D.C. 

Dkak  Ooworesbmav  Moittoomebt'  I  wish  to 
express  ray  support  of  HR  6O50  which  you 
have  Introdaoed  and  wliloh  provides  that  a 
percentage  of  an  annuity  earned  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  NaUonal  Ouard  or  other  Reeene 
Component  who  compietes  20  years  of  service 
and  who  dies  prior  to  age  60  will  be  paid  to 
the  widow  or  other  dependent. 

The  pressingr  need  for  this  legislation  was 
onoe  again  so  tragically  emphasieied  here  In 
my  own  State  wben  an  outstanding  Illinois 
National  Ouard  Battalloa  Oommander  died 
recently  ot  a  sudden  heart  attack.  The  widow 
and  0  ehUdren  survive.  At  t^e  Ume  of  hi.s 
death  this  Lieutenant  Culouiei  had  completed 
In  excess  of  34  years  of  creditable  Eervlce 
under  provisions  of  Title  10,  V.B  Code. 
Chapter  07  for  retirement  benefits  at  ape  $0 

As  yow  are  aware,  no  annuity  accrues  to  bis 
widow  or  children  under  the  preaent  law. 

I  fully  realize  that  no  redreea  can  be 
aSorded  in  the  regrettable  oeee  stated  above 
However,  assurance  Is  possible,  throufth  the 
enactment  of  your  bill,  that  similar  cases 
win  not  be  repeated. 

I     strongly    support    HR    6050    and    have 
written  to  each  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services    Committee    soliciting    their    whole- 
hearted support  of  this  measure. 
Sincerely, 

Habolo  R  Patton, 
Major  General,  The  Adfutant  Genera! 

P.S. — In  the  name  ot  fairneBs  I  hope  this 
Subcommittee  or  another  Suboommlitee  o: 
the  Armed  Servlcee  will  have  hearings  and 
consider  survivor  benefits  for  ReservlBts  and 
NatloRa]  Ouardsmen. 

I  think  these  two  letters  point  out  what 
I  am  trying  to  say.  I  wanted  the  Mem- 
bers to  know  that  there  are  actually  no 
survivors'  benefi.s  under  this  bill  for  Re- 
servists and  Quardsmen.  I  hope  in  the 
name  of  fairness  that  this  subcommittee 
or  otlier  subcommittees  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  will  hold  hearings 
and  consider  survivors'  benefits  for  the 
Reserve  and  National  Ouard. 

I  thank  the  chairnmu  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

(Mr.  BANIKL  of  VirginU  (at  the  re - 
queat  of  Mr.  Pxsx)  waa  granted  permis- 


sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  ) 

Mr.  DANIiX,  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10670,  a 
hill  I  helped  In  a  small  measure  to 
create. 

I  add  my  personal  compliments  to  my 
chairman,  Mr.  Pike,  and  our  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  GtrssxR. 

Without  the  Inspiration  and  leader- 
ship of  tliese  men.  tills  bill  would  not 
be  before  us.  That  would  indeed  be  a 
shame. 

Today,  a  man  may  dedicate  over  20 
years  of  his  life  to  protecting  his  cotm- 
trj'.  He  experiences  the  rigors  and  dan- 
gers associated  with  lils  honorable  pro- 
fession. Yet,  he  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  protection  his  family  needs 
when  he  passes  on.  "Hie  comimttee's  re- 
port made  It  abtmdantly  clear  that  sm-- 
vlvor  protection  for  mllitarj-  families  is 
Incomplete  or  excessively  expensive,  at 
best. 
In  many  cases,  It  is  nonexistent. 
Under  this  bill,  a  mUitarj-  man  would 
be  able  to  assure  that  ms  survivors  wtDuld 
have  an  adequate  income  even  after  his 
death. 

The  bill  incorporates  the  benefits 
which  eventually  accrue  to  his  survivors 
through  the  social  security  provisions. 

Thus,  the  legislation  guarantees  such 
income  to  the  spouse  for  the  rest  of  her 
Ufe. 

This  program  builds  upon  the  Income 
maintenance  foundation  of  the  social  se- 
curity system,  for  which  the  man  has 
paid  during  his  service  career. 

For  the  first  time,  we  will  establish 
equitable  treatment  of  retired  military* 
Federal  employees  and  civilian  Federal 
employees. 

This  goal  has  been  too  long  coming. 
"ITiere  is  another  provision  which  de- 
serves mention. 

In  many  ca£es,  servicemen  elect  to 
serve  beyond  their  retirement  date. 

The  benefits  currently  available  to 
military  personnel,  who  die  on  active 
duty  in  such  status,  are  considered  ade- 
quate. 

The  committee  recognised,  however, 
that  sometimes  «urvivors  of  men  who 
retired  would  be  eligible  for  a  greater 
benefit  than  survivors  oX  those  who  re- 
mamed  on  active  duty. 

The  bill  corrects  this  inequity. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  new  survivor  bene- 
fit plan  is  good.  Just,  and  sorely  needed. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider it  favorably. 

(Mr.  WHITE  lat  the  reque6t  of  Mr 
PiKM),  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the  Rkcosa.  i 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10670,  a  bill  to  correct 
longstanding  inequities  m  regard  to  the 
benefits  available  to  survivors  of  retired 
military  peraonnel.  It  was  my  lioiM>r  to 
■erve  as  a  member  of  the  Special  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  created  in  the 
i^lst  Congress  to  investigate  this  matter, 
and  of  the  subcommittee  reestahlished 
during  ihe  present  Congress  to  reoom- 
ntend  this  legislation.  It  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure tc  work  under  the  l«adenhip  of  the 
distin&uishad  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  PiKX)  in  developing  the  program 
submitted  to  the  House  today. 


During  our  hearings,  we  were  surprised 
and  shocked  at  the  conditions  under 
which  many  widows  of  retired  military 
men  were  livmg — some  of  them  receiv- 
ing no  benefits  whatever  A  plan  known 
as  the  Retired  Serviceman's  Pamily  Pro- 
tection Plan  has  long  been  available,  but 
It  is  entirely  self- financing,  and  has 
proved  both  overly  expensive  and  inade- 
quate. As  a  refult,  many  retired  military 
people  have  not  taken  advantage  of  it, 
and  many  widows  and  children  have  been 
left  without  survivor  benefits. 

The  bill  our  subcommittee  devel<:>ped 
felloe's,  in  large  measure,  retirement*;  al- 
ready available  to  retired  civil  senlce 
personnel.  Military  retirees  will  be  able 
to  leave  their  widows  and  minor  children 
an  annuity  up  to  55  perc«it  of  retired 
or  retainer  pay.  Retirees  will  share  :n 
the  cost  of  this  armuity.  paying  some  60 
percent  of  the  cost,  with  the  Government 
assimiing  the  remaining  40  percent.  Cov- 
erage will  be  automatic  for  all  active 
dtrty  personnel  on  the  date  of  retirement, 
tor  the  maximum  survivor  coverage,  un- 
less they  elect  not  to  participate,  or  elect 
a  reduced  base  for  their  annuity.  In 
either  cace.  the  retired  person's  spouse 
w^ould  be  notified  of  the  decteion. 

The  preaent  inadequate  retired  serv- 
iceman's family  protection  plan  would 
be  phased  out.  Persons  partidpatiru' 
could  continue  m  the  program,  change  to 
the  new  survivors  annuity  program,  or 
use  both.  wlUun  a  limitaUon  ol  100  per- 
cent of  retired  pay. 

Federal  financial  limiiation<:  made  it 
impo.^sible  to  do  as  much  as  we  would 
like  to  do  for  those  present  widows  wlio 
are  receiving  no  benefits  whatsoe%er 
Nevertheless,  this  bill  provides  that  every 
present  widow  of  a  retired  militsu^  man 
will  receive  a  minimtmi  income  of  $2,000 
a  year. 

'Hieee  are  the  highlights  of  a  i>ill  which, 
I  believe,  is  long  overdue  It  is  a  most 
important  step  m  the  program  to  make 
a  nUlitary  career  more  attractive  and 
reach  our  goal  of  a  volunteer  armed 
services. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
dividual who  embarks  upon  a  miLtar>' 
career  receives  extensive  fringe  Ijenefit-s 
for  himself  and  his  family  while  on  active 
dutv-.  Once  he  retires,  the  former  military 
man  ma>'  draw  retirement  pay  for  many 
years.  But  what  happens  to  this  pay  if  be 
should  die  from  non-servlce-oonnected 
causes?  His  survivors  most  often  find 
that  their  entitlecnent  to  this  income  has 
been  terminated.  The  loss  of  their  loved - 
one  is  compounded  by  the  loss  of  needed 
oompeusation.  This  leaves  the  family-  in 
a  di£Bcult  financial  position,  a  position 
made  even  more  precarious  if  no  other 
outside  source  of  income  is  available. 

The  bill  the  House  is  presently  con- 
sidering, BJL  1O670.  gives  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  overcome  many  of  the 
obvious  shortcomings  in  the  present 
military  siuvivor's  benefits  system  by 
making  substantive  and  needed  changes 
in  the  present  incomplete  and  often  Id- 
adequate  system.  Itie  need  to  close  these 
gaps  is  even  more  necessary  as  this  Na- 
tion moves  toward  the  creation  of  a  'vol- 
unteer army. 

TJie  committee  bill  provides  two  notice- 
able advantages  orer  the  present  system.. 
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First,  by  buUdlng  on  the  present  system 
of  aodal  Mcurlty  benefits  for  retired 
military  persoixnel,  the  bill  provides  sur- 
vivor beoeflts  wbere  they  presently  do  not 
exist  and  furtbermore,  enhances  Inade- 
quate beneflts.  Second.  It  makes  tlie  sur- 
vlTor  benefits  program  comparable  and 
parallel  to  the  survivor  benefits  program 
enjoyed  by  civilian  personnel  under  the 
civil  senrloe  retirement  system. 

Specifically,  by  sharing  the  cost  of  sur- 
vivor annuity  through  deductions  from 
his  retirement  pay.  tiie  retired  military 
personnel  allows  his  survivors  to  receive 
55  percent  of  lils  base  retirement  pay 
This  coverage  will  apply  automatically 
unless  tlie  serviceman  decides  not  to  par- 
ticipate Ln  the  program. 

The  program  also  allows  unmarried 
people,  or  those  without  dependent  chil- 
dren at  the  time  of  retirement  to  be  in- 
cluded in  tills  program  in  the  future. 
MiMtary  personnel  who  are  already  re- 
tired may  elect  coverage  under  this  pro- 
gram as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  exists  another 
section  of  this  bill  wiuch  stiould  not  be 
overlooked.  Many  widows  who  have 
shared  the  military  lives  of  their  hus- 
bands should  not  iiave  to  be  plagued  by 
financial  worries.  Section  5  of  H  Jl.  10670 
establishes  a  program  wtiich  essentially 
provides  military  widows  with  a  mlnl- 
mimi  Income  of  $2,000  a  year. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  legislation  Is  badly 
needed.  While  It  will  assist  all  our  re- 
tired personnel.  It  will  be  .■specially  help- 
ful to  the  lower  Income  retirees. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10870. 

Gentlemen,  for  years  we  have  recog- 
nized there  was  a  serious  gap  In  the 
survivor  benefit  package  for  career  mili- 
tary personnel — and  in  a  ihnlted  way,  we 
have  tried  to  correct  It — but  frankly,  the 
problem  was  so  complex  that  we  did  not 
make  an  all-out  effort  to  overhaiu  the 
programs. 

On  May  24.  1971,  the  administration 
gave  its  strong  endorsement  to  what  had 
by  then  l>een  known  as  the  Plke-Oubaer 
bill  Additional  hearings  were  held  and 
the  bill  before  you  today  represents  the 
painstaking  work  of  that  special  sub- 
committee. It  really  is  a  tribute  to  the 
diligence,  patience,  and  skill  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  special  subcommittee.  I 
congratulate  each  member  of  that  sub- 
committee for  this  fine  and  compre- 
hensive piece  of  legislation.  But  today, 
a  special  thank  you  goes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Oris  Piki,  who 
chaired  the  subcommittee,  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Charles 
OuBsn.  for  their  outstanding  work  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  today. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  complex  bills 
ever  reported  out  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  yet  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant In  my  opinion,  it  fills  the  last  major 
gap  in  a  good  program  of  personnel 
benefits  for  the  career  military  It  will  go 
a  long  way  In  helping  to  move  us  forward 
toward  the  gottl  of  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary force.  Yet.  it  is  modest  In  its  ap- 
proach In  that  It  merely  provides  the 
same  financial  security  for  the  depend- 
ents of  military  personnel  that  have  al- 


ready been  accorded  survivors  of  career 
civil  service  employees. 

It  Is  complex  because  It  had  to  take 
Into  account  the  already  present  bene- 
fits provided  to  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents  through  the  social  se- 
curity program,  the  benefits  through  the 
Veterans'  AdminlstiaUon  for  active  duty 
personnel  and  tlielr  survivors  and  also 
the  pensions  for  non-service-connected 
death  to  widows.  At  the  same  time,  con- 
sideration was  given  to  bringing  a  com- 
parability of  tills  new  program  with  the 
clvU  service  survivor  benefit  program 
while  recognizing  the  differences  in  the 
nature  of  the  two  groups. 

We  have  a  bill  todEiy  which  provides 
a  benefit  program  to  servicemen  of  career 
military  personnel  which  is  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  social  security.  This 
recognizes  the  more  than  $600  million 
that  the  military  services  pay  annually 
Into  the  social  security  program — yet 
guarantees  to  the  surviving  spouse  55  per- 
cent of  the  retired  pay  for  life,  so  Iohk 
as  the  spouse  does  not  remarry  before 
the  age  of  60.  and  even  then,  upon  the 
termination  of  that  second  marriage  by 
death  or  divorce. 

It  protects  and  insures  an  adequate 
survivor  program  for  dei)endent  children 
of  career  military  personnel  in  the  case 
of  death  of  both  their  parents. 

It  covers  a  dependent  for  life  when 
that  dependent  is  Incapable  of  support- 
mg  himself  because  of  a  mental  or  physi- 
cal Incapacity  existing  before  his  or  her 
18th  birthday,  or  after  that  birthday,  but 
before  the  22d  birthday,  while  pursuing 
a  full-time  coiirse  of  study  or  training. 

It  insures  tliat  the  survivors  of  career 
personnel  who  remain  on  tictlve  duty  for 
more  tiian  20  years  will  not  receive  less 
survivor  benefits  than  the  survivors  of 
those  who  retired  with  20  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

It  provides  that  title  m  or  noncareer 
reservists  will  be  able  to  enter  the  pro- 
gram when  they  reach  age  60,  the  age  at 
which  they  begin  to  draw  retirement  pay 

It  provides  a  program  of  minimum  In- 
come giiarantee  for  present  military- 
widows  to  assure  an  Income  of  at  least 
$2  000  per  year. 

It  provides  for  the  attachment  of  up  to 
50  percent  of  military  retired  or  retainer 
pay  to  comply  with  the  order  of  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  in  favor  of  a 
spouse,  former  spouse  or  children. 

I  believe  this  legislation  deserves  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  the  body 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman,  as  one  who  has  sought  equity 
for  those  in  the  armed  services  since  en- 
tering Congress.  I  rise  in  full  support  of 
H.R.  10670,  a  bill  to  establish  a  survivor 
benefit  plan. 

When  I  first  entered  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced the  "widows'  equity"  bill,  and  I 
presented  testimony  to  the  committee 
which  was  ccMVluctlng  hearings.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  bill  died  without  further 
action.  Again  this  year.  I  reintroduced 
the  same  bill,  and  I  pressed  for  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  abundantly  clear,  and  its  adop- 
tion Is  long  overdue. 

One  group  of  Government  employees 
are  second-class  citizens  when  it  comes 
to  surN'lvor  equity — the  military. 


A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is 
retired  from  active  duty  receives  retired 
pay  as  loog  as  be  Uves.  But,  no  part  of  his 
military  retirement  Income  automati- 
cally passes  to  his  siurlving  dependent 
when  he  dies.  Every  other  Federal  em- 
ployee is  assured  by  law  that  his  surviv- 
ing dependents  will  automatically  re- 
ceive 55  percent  of  his  Federal  retired 
pay  when  he  dies,  unless  tkt  the  time  of 
hi.s  retirement  he  signifies  in  writing  his 
refusal  to  participate  in  the  survivor  an- 
nuity plan. 

Since  1953,  military  retirees  have  been 
able  to  participate  in  the  Retired  Serv- 
icemen's Family  Protection  Plan— 
RSFPP.  This  plan  Is  a  self-supporting 
survivor  annuity  program  with  the  Oov- 
ernmerit  paying  only  the  minimum  ad- 
ministr»tlve  costs.  The  cost  of  the 
RSPPP  is  borne  entirely  by  the  partici- 
pating members  of  the  plan,  with  the 
exception  of  those  minimal  admlnistra- 
tl%'e  operational  costs. 

Despite  minor  amendmwits  and  Public 

I-aw  90-464,  the  basic  inequity  remains: 
The  high  cost  to  military  reUrees  for 
their  survivors'  annuity.  Under  RSFPP 
the  military  retiree  pays  2  "-i  to  5  times  as 
much  as  does  the  civil  servant  for  an  an- 
nuity of  the  same  dollar  value.  For  In- 
stance, a  master  sergeant  who  retires  at 
age  50  after  30  years  of  service  must  pay 
more  than  tliree  times  as  much  as  a  civil 
servant  to  get  the  same  benefits  for  his 
survivors. 

Despite  efforts  to  make  the  program 
more  attractive,  relatively  few  military 
retirees  choose  to  participate  in  RSFPP. 
WhUe  90  percent  of  those  eligible  for 
participation  in  the  civil  service  annu- 
ity program  do  so,  only  15  percent  of 
military  retirees  participate  in  RSFPP. 
Clearly,  the  program  has  not  been  ap- 
pealing to  retired  servicemen  and,  there- 
fore, not  adequate. 

The  need  for  an  equitable  survivor  an- 
nuity plan  for  miUtary  retirees  has  been 
documented  by  a  number  of  Oovemment 
studies  in  recent  years.  For  Instance,  the 
Department  of  Defense's  "Study  of  Mi\i- 
tary  Compensation  of  October  1964" 
stated  that; 

The  evidence  Is  conclusive  ttiat  the  mili- 
tary fringe  benents  trend  Is  running  counter 
to  private  Industry  trends.  *-ith  tlie  net  re- 
sult that  the  military  man  is  rapidly  lu&lng 
ground  to  his  civilian  counterpart  in  this 
sl^nincant  part  of  the  oompensatlon  pacJt- 
agp  Reductions  la  benefltB  are  effectively 
reductions  In  pay. 

In  1967.  President  Johnson  appointed 
the  U.S.  Veterans  Advisory  Commission 
and  charged  it  to  investigate  veterans' 
benefits  and  make  formal  recommenda- 
tions In  a  report  dated  March  18,  1968, 
the  Commission  recommended  "that  a 
federally  financed  survivors'  benefit  pro- 
gram be  established  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
serviceman's   retirement    program." 

H.R.  10670  Is  designed  to  change  the 
unfortunate  situation  In  which  many 
survivors  of  military  retirees  are  faced 
with  economic  hardship  It  will  create  a 
program  that  will  be  more  flexible  and 
which  will  bring  the  serviceman  into 
proper  allnement  with  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  work  force  The  Government  will 
share  In  the  coet  of  the  program  for 
servicemen.    Just   as    It    now   does   for 
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civilian  employees.  The  financial  burdem 
will  no  longer  be  borne  exclusively  by 
the  retired  military  man.  Because  the 
Federal  Government  will  share  in  the 
costs  involved,  the  program  will  be  eco- 
nomically sound  In  addition,  ttie  bill 
would  provide  tietter  siirvivor  benefits 
and  thus  place  the  Armed  Forces  in  a 
better  poeltion,  relative  to  private  Indus- 
try, m  terms  of  attracting  smd  keeping 
employees.  Private  enterprise  generally 
offers  much  In  the  way  of  liberalized  re 
tirement  plans. 

Basically.  H.R.  10670  provides  for  an 
equitable  survivor  benefits  plan  to  all 
military  retirees,  present  and  future.  It 
wnll  provide  two  types  of  annonltles  for 
retired  servicemen's  survivors.  One,  for 
married  retirees,  will  be  automatic  unless 
declined  In  writing  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment. The  other,  for  unmarried  retirees, 
will  provide  an  annuity  to  a  named  p)er- 
son  having  an  Insurable  Interest  In  the 
retiree. 

For  a  reduced  amount  of  his  retired 
pav  during  his  retired  Ufetirae.  tlie  serv- 
iceman will  be  able  to  provide  a  predeter- 
mined annuity  for  hi.?  survivors  The 
formula  wiU  be  the  same  ns  used  for  Civil 
Sernce  survivor  annuities.  The  survivor 
benefit  will  be  55  percent  of  whatever 
amount  of  his  retired  pay  the  serviceman 
specifies  This  bill  provides  that  ail 
present  retirees  could  Join  the  program 
regardless  of  age.  Tliose  presently  on  the 
retirement  rolls  would  be  given  a  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation hi  which  to  elect  to  join  the  new 
plan. 

Thus.  HJl.  10670  will  be  a  step  in  the 
improvement  of  fringe  benefits  for  our 
milJtar>  personnel  and  wiU  help  count- 
le.ss  widows  and  their  families  avoid  dep- 
rivation It  win  help  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices compete  with  the  benefits  of  private 
Industry  and  will  bring  widows'  equity 
for  retired  military  men  to  U^e  level  of 
survivors  of  retired  civU  servants.  H  R. 
10670  will  go  a  long  way  toward  chang- 
ing a  shameful  situation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  cotmtry  is  Indeed  for- 
timate  to  have  proud  men  and  women 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation.  WhUe  we  normally 
talk  only  of  those  who  are  actually  in 
uniform  we  must  always  remember  that 
behmd  each  career  serviceman  there 
stands  a  patriotic  and  dedicated  family 
.sharing  In  tlie  hardships  cau.-'ed  by  in- 
adequate pay  In  many  Instances  and  of- 
ten long  separations. 

A.s  we  all  know,  we  have  attempted  to 
make  up  for  these  deficiencies  with  a 
variety  of  fringe  benefits  available  to 
military  personnel.  As  pointed  out  so  wdl 
by  the  committee  in  Its  report  in  recom- 
mending enactment  of  H.R.  10670.  the 
lack  of  a.ssured  survivor  protection  Is  one 
of  the  few  gaps  in  the  outstanding  pro- 
gram of  fringe  benefits. 

As  you  will  know  historically  the  mili- 
tary retirement  system  has  provided 
nothing  for  the  widows  of  career  men 
who  die  alter  their  retirement.  Recalling 
an  example  cited  by  the  committee  dur- 
ing earUer  hearings,  that  a  serviceman 
could  retire  after  30  years  of  service 
during  which  time  his  wife  and  children 
have  suffered  through  the  rigors  of  mili- 


tary Uf 0  hoping  and  waiting  for  tiie  day 
when  they  can  enjoy  ttooBe  golden  years. 
A  month  after  his  retirement  the  service- 
man is  kiUed  in  an  auto  accident  and 
that  is  all  there  is  as  far  as  retired  pay 
is  concerned.  His  survivors  have  no  right 
to  any  of  his  retired  pay  even  though  he 
lias  been  working  for  it  for  30  years.  His- 
torically it  was  assumed  that  this  was 
fair  because  tlie  serviceman  did  not  con- 
ujbute  to  the  retirement  system  as  is  the 
case  in  civil  service  retirement.  You  and 
I  iinow.  however,  that  Congress  in  com- 
puting miliury  pay  rates  hi  recent  years 
has  figured  that  a  Sii-percent  retirement 
contribution  is  in  effect  being  made  by 
the  serviceman  prior  to  the  time  he  re- 
ceives his  check.  True,  it  is  not  deducted 
from  his  check  and  does  not  show  on  any 
deduction  schedule  but  his  basic  pay  is 
computed  with  that  in  mind. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  in  20  or  30  years  of  service  a  mil- 
itary man  builds  a  substantial  equity  in 
a  retirement  system.  Accordingly.  I  co- 
sponsored  HJl  5837.  which  would  rec- 
iifnize  this  iiileresl  by  giving  him  the 
option  to  provide  for  his  widow  should 
he  die  after  retirement. 

Comprehensive  hearings  were  held  on 

this  problem  last  year  and  these  were 
augmented  earlier  this  year  by  additional 
hearings  by  the  committee.  Out  of  tlus 
consideration,  the  committee  has  set  be- 
fore us  an  outstandingly  realistic  pro- 
gram, wlilch  would  provide  basic  kjene- 
flts  for  widows  of  our  deceased  career 
servicemen.  The  program  set  forth  In 
liiis  legislation  gives  full  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  in  1957  social  security  ben- 
efits were  extended  to  oiu-  military  per- 
sonnel and  I  feel  that  the  legislation 
brought  to  the  floor  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  represents  an  approach 
compatible  with  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem, taking  full  advantage  of  its  benefits 
as  well  as  the  special  benefits  provided 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  plea'<;ed  to  lend  my 
support  to  the  proposal  we  have  t)efore 
us  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Survivor  Benefits,  the  fine  gentleman 
from  nev  York,  for  an  outstanding  Job 
in  solving  what,  I  l>clieve,  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  deficiencies  we  have  in  pro- 
\iding  for  our  armed  service  personnel. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
heartily  endorse  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
10670  and  congratulate  the  committee 
which  has  brought  it  to  the  floor. 

This  plan  is  long  overdue  and  much 
needed.  It  Is  certain  to  raise  the  morale 
among  our  Armed  Forces  and  among  the 
families  of  all  servicemen. 

I  am  sure  the  tall  will  be  overwheim- 
biRly  approved. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  HJl.  10670,  the 
sticcessor  to  H.R.  15152. 

This  legislation  originated  with  Rep- 
resentative OuBssR,  to  whom  we  are  all 
indebted.  Because  of  his  leadership,  and 
because  of  a  recognitkui  by  our  late 
Chairman  Mendel  RlTcra  Qf  tfae  many 
merit«  of  those  propoeals.  the  Survivor 


Benefits  Subcommittee  came  into  being 
duruig  the  last  Congreas.  Ciiairman 
HisERT  has  provided  renewed  authority 
and  enthusiasm  during  this  Congress. 

As  many  of  you  know.  Representative 
PncE,  after  a  workmanlike  performance 
as  chairman  of  tlie  Pueblo  Subcommit- 
tee, has  been  at  the  helm  of  tlus  eSort 
and  has  been  an  exceiient  pilot.  The 
stage  was  set,  I  think,  for  tins  excep- 
tionally deserving  legislation  by  the  atti- 
tude demonstrated  by  the  chairman  on 
llie  issue  of  attaclimeiiL,  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. He  said. 

Let  us  not  toe  dissuaded  by  the  Ulcgs  we 
cannot  do  fjxam  doing  those  ihUigs  which  we 
can  do. 

The  result  is  the  bill  before  us  It  is  a 
good  quality  bill  It  lets  our  serviceman 
know  that  we  are  concerned  about  him 
and  his  family  even  after  he  has  com- 
pleted his  active  military  career  It  trans- 
lates that  concern  into  tangible  security 
and  financial  protection. 

When  I  was  at  Port  Bennlng  recently. 
do  you  know  what  they  talked  to  me 
atiout?  The  pay  bUls? — No,  it  was  the 
Pike  bill.  The  very  important  sxirvivor 
benefits  measure  before  us  today.  It  pro- 
motes family  Interests;  it  is  fair  and  de- 
serves our  careful  consideration. 

May  I  conclude  with  an  expression  of 
my  appreciation  to  the  staffers  Bill  Cook, 
John  Ford,  and  Holly  Cantus  for  a  job 
very  well  done. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H  R  10670.  a  bill  to 
establish  a  survivor  benefit  plan  for  cur 
military  retirees. 

A  large  debt  of  gratitude,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, is  due  the  distlngul.shed  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Piks>  and  the 
distmgulshed  gentleman  from  Cahfomia 
'  Mr.  GtTBSER  > ,  who  headed  the  special 
subcommittee  Investigating  this  problem 
area,  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  Armed  Services  Committee 
(Mr.  HtBKHT\  for  his  labors  in  assuring 
committee  approval  for  this  important 
biU. 

Prior  to  the  hearings  and  the  report 
of  the  Pike-Gubser  subcommittee  in 
1970,  few  people  realized  tliat  anj-  prob- 
lem existed  in  this  area.  Members  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  of  the  general  public, 
were  shocked  to  learn  that  when  a  re- 
tired serviceman  dies,  there  Is  no  uni- 
versally applicable  system  which  atrto- 
matleaUy  provides  for  survivor  rights  in 
military  retired  pay 

The  existing  program,  the  retired 
serviceman's  family  protection  plan— 
RSPPP — is  so  inadequate  on  its  face 
that  only  15  percent  of  tliose  ellrible 
have  elected  to  participate.  As  the  sub- 
committee pointed  out  in  its  report  last 
year,  there  are  two  reasons  why  RSFPP 
has  proved  Inadequate  and  unacceptable : 
First,  It  is  overly  expensive;  and  second, 
It  is  Incredibly  complex.  One  illustration 
of  the  expense  would  be  sufBclently  in- 
structive; a  sergeant  major  who  retires 
at  age  49  with  SO  yeara  service  would 
haye  a  monthly  annuity  of  $<78.  To 
insure  a  benefit  of  half  that  amount  for 
his  widow  under  RSFPP,  be  would  be 
required  to  forgo  one-ei^th  of  his  total 
retirement  pay.  As  for  complexity,  the 
potential  partidpant  must  consider  1^ 
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age.  his  dep«ndeiite'  age  and  his  pay  at 
the  time  of  reOrement  in  order  to  oom- 
pute  how  mucli  It  win  cost  him  to  atoct 
coverag6  under  RSFPP — and  he  must 
make  hU  deeUlon  at  least  1  year,  perhaps 
2.  before  be  actually  retires. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  be  surprised  that 
as  many  as  15  percent  of  the  retirees 
persevere  to  achieve  coverage  for  their 
widows  under  R8PPP 

The  result,  unfortunately,  is  that,  in 
the  words  of  the  subcommittee  report — 

Msny  present  widows  are  living  In  condi- 
tions of  great  economic  deprivation  .  .  .  not 
Juat  .  .  .  widows  of  lower  ranXed  enlisted 
personnel  but  |aUo|  the  widows  of  senior 
officers  and  senior  enlisted  men  of  lon(  and 
outstanding  service. 

That  Is  why.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
first  legislative  day  of  the  92d  Congress, 

1  introduced  H.R.  873,  a  bill  almost  iden- 
tical to  the  measure  now  before  us. 

Under  HJi.  10«70: 

First,  military  retirees  could  guarantee 
their  survivors  an  annuity  of  up  to  55 
percent  of  retired  pay. 

Second,  retirees  would  share  in  the 
cost  by  reductiaas  in  their  retired  pay  of 

2  4  percent  of  the  first  $3,666.  and  10 
percent  of  any  amount  above  that.  For 
the  first  time,  the  Government  would 
also  contribute  to  the  plan's  funding. 

Third,  a  widow  could  receive  the  an- 
nuity In  addition  to  any  social  security 
benefits  for  her  minor  children.  Once  she 
begins  receiving  social  security  old-age 
benefits,  the  retirement  annuity  would  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  Uiose  benefits 
attributable  to  her  husband's  military 
service. 

Fourth,  all  those  on  retired  rolls  when 
H.R.  10670  is  enacted  would  have  1 
year  to  enroll  in  the  new  program,  and 
no  back  payments  would  be  required. 

These  elements.  Mr  Chairman,  com- 
prise a  plan  that  will  meet  our  moral 
obligation  to  insure  that  a  man  can 
commit  himself  to  serving  his  country  in 
the  Armed  Forces  without  having  to 
worry  that  by  doing  so  he  will  be  subject- 
ing his  wife  and  children  to  undue  haz- 
ards of  economic  hardship  after  his 
death. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  swift  appioval 
of  H_B.   10670 

Mr  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  to  provide  a 
survivor  benefit  plan  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  While  our  military  fringe 
benefits  program  is  most  generous,  tlie 
lack  of  a  survivor  anniuty  plan  Ls  a  very 
serious  gap.  This  legislation  flUs  that 
gap. 

Using  as  a  base  the  social  security 
benefits  available  to  survivors  of  military 
personnel,  the  committee  lias  built  up  a 
sound  survivor  plan  patterned  after  the 
civil  service  survivors  annuity  program. 

The  bill  also  would  provide  a  minimum 
Income  guarantee  of  $2,000  for  present 
military  widows,  and  would  permit  all 
present  retirees  to  elect  to  participate  in 
tlie  program  regardless  of  age. 

The  present  survivor  protection  avail- 
able Is  Incomplete,  inadequate,  and  ex- 
cessively coatly.  In  most  cases  service- 
men elect  noC  to  participate,  thus  leaving 
their  spoosee  and  children  without  any 
equity  in  their  retironeot  benefits. 


Now  with  tills  bUl.  it  would  be  possible 
for  them  to  obtain  very  adequate  sur- 
vivors beneftte  at  a  reasonable  coat. 
Moreover,  sound  protection  would  be  af- 
forded the  wife  and  young  children  of 
any  veteran  who  died  early  in  his  retire- 
ment. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  measure  be 
approved.  It  is  a  long  overdue  and  es- 
sential part  of  our  fringe  benefits  pro- 
gram for  our  armed  services  personnel 

Mr.  PIKE.  Ui.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreat  ataembled.  That  Chap- 
ter 73  of  UUa  10.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  amending  the  title  of  the  oliap- 
ter  to  read  "Chapter  78,  8UBVTVOR  BENEFIT 
PL.AN",  and  by  adding  the  foiiowing  immedi- 
ately after  section  li46: 

"1447    Definitions. 

'"1448.  Application  of  Plan. 

"1449.  Payment  of  annuity :  beneficiaries 

"1450.  Amount  of  annuity 

"1451.   Reduction  In  reUred  or  retainer  pay 

"1452    Regulations 

"i  1447.  DeaniUons 

"In  sections  1447-1463  of  this  title; 
"  ( 1 )  'Base  amount'  means — 
"  I A I  the  amount  of  monthly  retired  or 
retainer  pay  to  which  a  person  was  entitled 
when  he  became  eligible  for  that  pay,  or  to 
which  he  later  became  entitled  by  being  ad- 
vanced on  the  retired  list  or  performing  ac- 
tive duty,  or  when  transferred  from  the  tem- 
porary disability  retired  list  to  the  perma- 
nent disability  retired  list:  or 

"(Bi  any  amount  amaJler  than  that  de- 
scribed by  clause  (A)  that  Is  designated  by 
a  person  on  or  before  the  flrst  day  for  which 
he  became  eligible  for  retired  or  retainer 
pay: 

as  increased  frorn  time  to  time  under  section 
1401a  of  this  Utle 

"(2>  'Widow  means  the  surviving  wife  of 
a  person  who.  If  not  married  to  the  person 
at  the  Ume  of  retirement — 

(A)  was  married  to  him  for  at  least  two 
years    Immediately    before   his   death,    or 

"(B)  Is  the  mother  of  Issue  by  that  mar- 
riage 

"(31  'Widower'  means  the  sunlvlng  hus- 
band of  a  person  who,  if  not  married  to  the 
person   at   the   time  of  retirement — 

■  (A)  was  married  to  her  for  at  least  two 
years  Immediately  before  her  death;   or 

"iB)  Is  the  father  of  Lssue  by  that  mar- 
riage 

"(4)  Dependent  child'  means  a  pervon 
who  l»  - 

"(A)    unmarried; 

"(B»  under  eighteen  years  of  age:  at  letu>t 
eighteen,  but  under  twenty-two  years  of  age 
and  pursuing  a  fuU-tlnve  course  of  study  or 
training  in  a  high  school,  trade  school,  tech- 
nical or  vocational  Institute,  Junior  college. 
college,  university,  or  oomparabie  recognized 
educational  Institution;  or  Incapable  of  sup- 
porting himself  because  of  a  mental  or 
physical  Incapacity  existing  before  his  eight- 
eenth birthday  or  incurred  after  that  birth- 
day, but  before  his  twenty-second  birthday 
while  pursuing  such  a  full-time  course  of 
study  or  training:  and 

"|C|  the  child  of  a  person  to  whom  tha 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan  applies,  Including  (U 
an  adopted  child  and  (11)  a  stepchild,  foster 
child,  or  recognised  natural  child  who  lived 
with  that  person  In  a  regular  parent-child 
reiattonship. 

Por  the  purpose  of  this  clause,  a  child  whose 
twenty-Moood  birthday  occurs  before  July 
1  or  after  Aoguat  31  of  a  calendar  year,  and 


while  h«  Is  regularly  pursuing  such  a  i 
of  study  or  traixklng.  la  oooaUtsred  to  hate 
becoine  twenty-two  yean  ot  aga  on  the  Ut 
day  of  July  after  that  birthday.  A  chlkl 
who  Is  &  student  is  considered  not  to  have 
ceased  to  be  a  student  during  an  interim 
between  school  years  If  the  interim  ta  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  Ofty  days  and 
If  he  shows  to  the  aatlsfaotlon  of  ttM  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  be  has  a  booa  fide  in- 
tention of  continuing  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  or  training  In  the  same  or  a  different 
school  during  the  school  semester  (or  other 
period  Into  which  the  school  year  Is  di- 
vided) Inunedlately  after  the  Interim.  To 
qualify  as  a  dependent  child  under  thu 
clause,  a  foster  child  must  also  reside,  at 
the  time  of  death  of  a  person  to  whom  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan  applies,  with  that  per- 
son, receive  over  one-half  of  his  support  from 
that  person,  and  not  be  cared  for  under  a 
social  agency  contract.  The  temporary  ab- 
sence of  a  foster  child  from  the  residence  ol 
a  person  while  a  student  as  described  In  this 
subeeotlon  will  not  be  considered  to  effeot 
the  residence  of  such  foster  child. 
"5  1448  Application  of  plan 

"(a)  The  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  applies  to 
every  person  who  Is  married  or  haa  a  de- 
pendent ctUld  when  be  becomes  entitled  to 
retired  or  retainer  pay  unless  he  electa  not 
to  participate  In  the  plan  before  the  fixwt  day 
for  which  he  is  eligible  for  that  pay.  If  a  per- 
son who  Is  roanied  elects  not  to  participate 
In  the  plan  at  the  maximum  level,  that  jjer- 
son's  spouse  shall  be  notified  of  the  dedston 
An  election  no*  to  pxu-tlcdptate  In  the  plan 
Is  Irrevocable  If  not  revoked  before  tiie  date 
on  which  the  person  first  become*  entitled 
to  retired  or  retainer  pay.  However,  a  person 
who  ts  not  married  and  does  not  have  a  de- 
pendent child  when  he  becomes  entitled  to 
retired  or  retainer  pay  but  who  later  mar- 
ries may  elect  to  paitlolpste  In  the  plan 
but  his  election  must  t>e  written,  signed  by 
him.  and  received  by  the  Secretary  concerned 
within  one  year  after  he  marries.  Such  an 
election  may  not  be  revoked.  His  eleoUon  Is 
effective  the  first  day  of  the  mouth  after  hla 
election  Is  received  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  A  person  who  is  not  married  and  does 
not  have  a  dependent  child  when  he  becomes 
entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay  may  elect 
to  provide  an  annuity  to  a  natural  person 
with  an  Insurable  Interest  in  that  person 

'Id  The  application  of  the  plan  to  a  per- 
son whose  name  Is  on  the  temporary  disa- 
bility retired  list  terminates  when  his  name 
Is  removed  from  that  Ust  and  he  is  no  longer 
entitled  to  retired  pay. 

"(d)  If  a  member  of  an  armed  force  dies 
on  active  duty  after  he  has  become  entitled 
to  retired  or  retainer  pay,  or  after  he  has 
qualified  for  that  pay  except  that  he  has  not 
applied  for  or  been  granted  that  pay.  but  his 
spouse  Is  eligible  for  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  under  subchapter  U 
of  chapter  13  of  title  38  In  an  amount  that 
is  less  than  the  annuity  the  spouse  would 
have  received  under  sections  1447- 1452  of  thin 
title  If  those  sectlona  had  applied  to  the 
member  when  he  died,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  pay  to  the  spouse  an  annuity 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  compensation  and  the  maximum  percent 
of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  to  which  the 
otherwise  eligible  spouse  described  in  section 
14491  a)  (1)  of  this  title  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  that  pay  based  upon  his  years  of 
active  service  at  the  time  he  died 
"I  1449    Payment  of  annuity;   beneficiaries 

"(SI  EfTectlve  as  of  the  first  day  after  a 
person  to  whom  section  1448  of  this  title  ap- 
plies dies,  a  monthly  snnulty  under  section 
14»0  of  this  title  shall  be  paid  to — 
"(1)  the  eligible  widow  or  widower; 
"(2)  If  the  widow  or  widower  Is  dead  or 
otherwise  ineligible  under  this  section,  the 
surviving  dependent  children  In  equal  shares 
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unless  the  surviving  dependent  child  or 
children  are  residing  with  the  inellglhle 
widow  or  widower;  or 

•(3)  If  there  are  no  eligible  beneficiaries 
under  clauaes  (1)  and  <3)  the  natural  per- 
Bt>n  who  has  an  insurable  Interest  in  the 
jjerson  and  who  was  designated  by  the  person 
when  the  person  became  eiilllled  to  retired 
or  retainer  pay. 

"(b)  An  annuity  payable  to  a  beneficiary 
terminates  effective  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
month  In  which  eUglblllty  Is  lost.  An  annuity 
for  a  »idow  or  widower  shall  be  paid  to  the 
widow  or  widower  while  the  widow  or 
widower  Is  living  or.  If  the  widow  or  widower 
remarries  before  reaching  age  sixty,  until  the 
widow  or  widower  reniarnes  IS  the  widow  or 
widower  remarries  before  reaching  age  sixty 
and  that  marriage  1b  terminated  by  deaUi. 
annulment,  or  divorce,  payment  of  the  an- 
nuity will  be  resumed  effective  a.5  of  the  flrst 
dav  of  the  month  In  which  the  marriage  Is  so 
terminated  However.  If  the  widow  or  widower 
is  also  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  this  sec- 
tion based  upon  the  marriage  so  terminated, 
the  widow  or  widower  may  not  receive  Ixjth 
annuities  but  must  elect  which  to  receive. 

"(C)  If  upon  a  person's  death,  the  widow 
or  widower  is  also  entitled  to  compensation 
under  subchapter  n  of  chapter  13  of  title  38. 
the  widow  or  widower  may  be  paid  au  an- 
nuity under  this  section,  but  only  in  the 
amount  that  the  annuity  otherwise  payable 
under  this  section  would  exceed  that  com- 
pensation. 

"(d)  If.  upon  the  death  of  a  person  to 
whom  section  144a  applies,  that  person  had 
In  effect  a  waiver  of  his  retired  or  retainer 
pay  for  the  purposes  of  subchapter  in  of 
chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  Stales  Code,  an 
annuity  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
pavable 

"(e)  If  no  annxilty  under  this  section  is 
payable  because  of  subsection  (c)  or  id)  of 
this  section,  any  amounts  deducted  from  the 
retired  or  retainer  pay  of  the  deceased  under 
section  1461  of  this  title  shall  be  refunded 
to  the  widow  or  widower.  If.  because  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  the  aimulty  pay- 
able Is  less  than  the  amount  established 
under  section  1460  of  this  title,  the  annuity 
pavable  shall  be  recalculated  under  that  sec- 
tion The  reducuon  from  retired  or  retainer 
pay  required  to  provide  that  recalculated 
amount  shall  be  recalculated  under  section 
1461  of  this  title,  and  the  overpayment  shall 
be  refunded  to  the  widow  or  widower. 

"(f)  An  unmarried  person  who  elects  to 
provide  an  annuity  to  a  person  designated 
by  him  under  subsection  (a)(3),  but  who 
later  marrlee  may  change  that  election  and 
provide  an  annuity  to  his  spouse. 

"(g)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (f), 
an  election  under  this  section  may  not  be 
changed  or  revoked. 

"(h)  Except  as  provided  in  section  1460  of 
this  UUe,  au  annuity  under  this  section  Is  In 
addition  to  any  other  payment  to  which  a 
person  Is  entitled  under  any  other  provision 
of  law  Such  annuity  shall  be  considered  as 
Income  under  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

"(1)  An  annuity  under  this  section  is  not 
assignable  or  subject  to  exectitlon,  levy,  at- 
tachment,    garnishment,     or     other     legal 
process. 
"}  1460.  Amount  of  annuity 

•  (a)  If  the  widow  or  widower  Is  under  age 
sixty-two  or  there  la  a  dependent  child,  the 
monthly  annuity  payable  to  the  widow,  wid- 
ower, or  dependent  child,  under  section 
1449  of  this  title  shall  be  equal  to  66  per 
centum  of  the  base  amount.  However,  when 
the  widow  has  one  dependent  ehUd.  the 
monthly  annuity  shaU  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  ths  mother's  benefit,  if  any. 
to  wtUoh  tbe  widow  would  be  entitled  under 
Rubchi^ter  n  of  chapter  7  of  Utle  43  based 
solely  upon  service  by  the  pverson  concerned 


as  described  In  section  410(1)  ( 1)  of  title  42 
and  calculated  assuming  that  the  person 
concerned  lived  to  age  slxty-flve.  When  the 
widow  or  widower  reaches  age  sixty-two,  or 
there  is  no  longer  a  dependent  child,  which- 
ever cxicurs  later,  the  monthly  annuity  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  tlie  survivor  benefit,  if  any,  to  which  the 
widow  or  widower  would  be  entitled  under 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  7  of  title  42  based 
solely  upon  service  by  the  person  concerned 
a.s  described  In  section  410il)  (1)  of  title  42 
and  calc\ilat.ed  aseumlng  that  the  person 
concerned  lived  to  age  slxty-flve.  Por  the  pur- 
pose of  the  preceding  sentence  a  widow  or 
widower  shall  he  cdiisldered  as  entitled  to  a 
benefit  under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  7 
of  title  42  even  though  that  benefit  haa  been 
offset  by  deductions  under  section  403  of 
11  tie  42  on  account  of  work. 

"(b)  The  monthly  annuity  payable  under 
section  1449ia)(3)  shall  be  55  per  centum 
of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  the  person 
who  elected  to  provide  that  annuity  after 
the  reduction  in  that  retired  or  retainer  pay 
In  accordance  with  the  second  sentence  of 
section    1451(a)    of    this    title. 

'If  I  Whenever  retired  or  retainer  pay  Is 
increased  under  section  1401a  of  this  title, 
each  annuity  that  Is  payable  under  thl* 
section  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  tliBt  Increase  shall  be  Increased  at  the 
same  time  by  the  same  total  percent. 

'  }  1451    Reduction  In  retired  or  retainer  pay 

"  (a)  The  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a  person 
Ui  whom  section  1448  of  this  title  applies,  and 
who  has  not  elected  to  provide  an  annuity  to 
a  person  designated  by  him  under  section 
1449(a)  (3)  of  this  title,  or  who  has  elected 
to  provide  such  an  annuity  to  such  a  person 
but  has  changed  his  election  in  favor  of  his 
spouse  under  section  1449 (f)  of  this  tlUe. 
shall  be  reduced  each  month  by  an  amount 
equal  to  aVk  P^r  centum  of  tbe  first  tSOO  of 
the  base  amount  plus  10  per  centum  of  the 
remainder  of  the  liase  amount.  The  retired  or 
retainer  pay  of  a  person  who  has  elected  to 
provide  an  annuity  to  a  person  designated  by 
him  under  section  1449(a)  (3)  of  this  title 
shall  be  reduced  by  10  per  centum  plus  6  per 
centum  for  each  full  five  years  the  Individual 
named  is  younger  than  that  person.  However, 
the  total  may  not  exceed  40  per  centum.  If, 
for  any  period,  a  person  who  had  not  been 
awarded  retired  or  retainer  pay  is  not  entlUed 
to  that  pay  he  must  deposit  In  the  Treasury 
the  i^nouiit  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
deducted  from  his  pay  for  that  period,  except 
when  the  person  is  receiving  active  duty  pay 
and  allowances. 

■•(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  1449(6) 
of  this  tlUe.  a  person  Is  not  entlUed  to  any 
refunds  of  amounts  deducted  from  retired  or 
retainer  pay  under  this  section  unless  the 
amounts  were  deducted  through  administra- 
tive error. 
"i  146a    Regulations 

"The  PrsBldent  shall  pr«scrll>e  regulations 
to  carry  out  sections  1447-1452  of  thU  title 
Those  regulations,  which  shall .  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, be  uniform  for  all  the  armed  forces, 
shall  Include  provisions — 

"(a)  that  when  the  notification  referred  to 
In  section  1448(a)  of  this  tlUe  Is  required.  Uie 
member  and  his  spouse  shall  before  the  date 
the  member  becomee  entitied  to  retired  or 
retainer  pay  be  Informed  of  the  elections 
available  and  the  effects  of  such  elections; 

and 

"(b)  establishing  procedures  for  depositing 
the  amounts  rtrferred  to  in  the  last  sentence 
of  section  1461  (a)  of  this  UUe." 

Sac.  a.  The  chapter  analysis  of  subtlUe  A 
and  tbe  analysis  of  part  II  of  aubUUe  A  of 
Utle  10,  United  Statas  Code,  are  each  amended 
by  amending  the  item  relating  to  chapter  73 
to  read  as  follows ; 
"73.  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 1447". 

Sic  3.  (ai  The  flrst  secUon  of  this  Act  ap- 
plies  to   any   person    who   Initially   becomes 


enUUed  to  retired  or  retainer  pay  on  or  after 
the  dat_  of  enactment  of  this  Act  An  elec- 
tion madi;  before  that  date  by  such  a  person 
under  section  1431  of  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  18  canceled  However,  a  married  person 
or  a  person  with  a  dependent  child  who  ini- 
tially becomes  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer 
pay  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may. 
wllhui  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
becoming  so  enliUed  elect  not  to  participate 
In  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  establUhed  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

ibi  Any  person  who  is  entlUed  to  retired 
or  retainer  pay  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  may  elect  to  participate  in  tbe  Sur- 
vivor Benefit  Plan  established  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Aci  before  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  that  dat«  However,  such  a  person 
who  is  receiving  retired  or  retainer  pay  re- 
duced under  section  1436(8  1  of  title  10.  or 
who  is  depositing  amounts  under  secUon  1438 
of  Utle  10.  may  elect  before  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act—" 

(1)  so  to  participate  In  the  plan  and  Vo 
continue  his  participation  under  chapter  73 
of  title  10  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  prcvided  the 
total  of  the  annuities  elected  does  not  exceed 
100  per  centum  of  his  retired  or  retainer  pay; 
or 

lai  so  to  participate  in  tbe  plan  and,  not- 
wivhsianding  section  1436(bi  of  uUe  10.  to 
lorm'aiate  his  participation  under  chapter  73 
of  title  10,  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
A  person  who  elects  under  clause  (2  i  to  |>ar- 
ticipate  In  the  plan  and  to  terminSte  his 
participation  under  chapter  73  of  UUe  10  Is 
not  entlUed  to  any  refunds  of  amounts  de- 
ducted from  his  retired  or  retainer  pay  under 
chapter  73  of  Utle  10  or  to  any  p»ymerit.f 
thereunder  on  his  behalf 

ici  Notwithstanding  tbe  first  aecUon  of 
this  Act.  and  except  as  otherwise  provided 
111  this  section,  chapter  73  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code  (othei  than  the  last  two  sen- 
tences of  section  1436(a>.  section  1443,  and 
section  1444ib)  i  as  in  effect  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall 
continue  to  apply  In  the  case  of  persons, 
and  theh-  beneficiaries  who  hare  elected 
annuities  under  section  1431  or  1432  of  ftle 
10  and  who  have  not  elected  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  (2)  of  this  section  to  parUcipate  in 
the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  established  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act. 

id)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"base  amount"  of  a  person  Is  the  amount 
of  moiithl'-  retireo  or  retainer  pay  to  which 
he  was  entitled  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  or  to  which  he  later  became  enUUed 
bv  being  advanced  on  tbe  retired  list  or  by 
perfornuug  active  duty  or  when  transferred 
from  the  temporary  disabUlty  retired  list  to 
the  permanent  disability  reUred  list,  as  in- 
creased from  time  to  time  under  section 
1  Ola  of  title  10. 

S«c  4.  Chapter  71  of  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code.  IS  amended  as  follows 

( I )     By    insertuig    the    following    iiem    in 
the  analysis; 

"1407.  Ailachmeni    ol    retired    or    retainer 
pay  ■ 
(2)    By  addiutj   the  following  section. 
'■{  1407.  Attachment    of    retired    or    retainer 
pay 
■  Notwithstanding   any   otber  provision  of 
law.  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  ol  a  member 
of  an  armed  force  shall  l>e  subject  to  attach- 
ment  to   comply   with   the  order  of  a  court 
of    competent    jurisdiction    In    favor    of    a 
spouse,    former   spouse,    or   children     In    no 
event   shaU   tbe  amount  of  dedtioClon  pur- 
svtant    to   such    attadunent    axoeAd    ftO    per 
centum  of  the  retired  or  retainsr  pay  ' 

Sac.  5.  (a)  A  person  who  on  tbe  date  of 
euactmeni  ol  this  Act  is  a  widow,  or  wiiiun 
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one  c&lendar  year  of  the  date  of  enftctment 
becomes  •  widow,  of  a  person  who  was  en- 
titled to  reUr«d  or  retainer  pay  when  he 
died,  and  whoae  annual  Income  from  all 
sources  as  detMrmlned  under  section  603  ol 
title  38.  Dnlted  States  Code,  excl naive  of  pen- 
sion received  under  chapter  15  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  less  than  (1.400,  shall 
be  paid  an  annuity  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned unless  she  Is  eligible  to  recelre  an  an- 
nuity   under    the    first   section    r>f    this    Act 

(b)  Annuity  under  subsection  (a(  shall  be 
In  ail  amount  which  when  added  to  the 
widows  Income  from  all  soiu-ces.  exclusive 
of  pension  under  chapter  15  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  equal  H,400  per  year 

Sec  C.  Section  S(a)  of  the  Act  of  August 
10  195«.  chapter  1041.  as  amended  (33  U  SC 
8S7a(a)).  and  section  221(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Oer vice  Act.  as  amended  (43  U  P  r 
313a).  are  each  amended  by  amending  clause 
( S I  to  read  as  follows : 

"(5i    Chapter   73.    Surrlvor   Benefit   Plan" 

Sec  7.  Sections  415  (g>(M)  and  603(17) 
of  title  38.  United  Statex  C<>de.  are  each 
amended  to  read  as  follows-  '  payments  of 
aiinultiea  elected  under  sections  1431-1446 
of  chapter  73  of  title  10  " 

Mr  PIKE  (during  the  re&ding)  Mr 
Chaimuin,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Rkookd.  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from  New 
YcwItT 

"niere  was  no  objection 

AMziroMzirr   ormtEc    sr    us     ccbses 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Clialrman.  I  offer 

an  a-nrii»nflnrtPT>t 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  OTTSsru  Page 
14.  line  8.  immediately  before  ■"retired"  Insert 
"basic  pay  and". 

Pace  14.  line  7.  insert  "the  basic  pay  and" 
lnune<liately  before  "retired". 

Pa««  14,  lines  8  aud  9.  strike  out  "retired 
or   retainer  pay."  and   insert   the   following 
"basic  pay  or  the  retired  or  reLaioer  pay,  as 
the  case  may  be.". 

Mr.  dOBSKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  win 
recall  that  daring  gmeral  debate  I  dted 
as  the  prlnctpal  reason  for  my  opposi- 
tion to  placing  section  4  in  this  particu- 
lar bin  the  fact  that  It  wotild  be  discrim- 
inatory and  would  single  out  one  group 
of  people;  naioely.  military  retirees  and 
impof  attarhment  tipcai  them  while  al- 
lowing those  who  are  on  active  duty  to 
escape  that  particular  requirement. 

It  also  allows  every  Federal  em- 
ployee— postal  employees,  ci^il  service 
employees — to  escape  that  requirement 

Mr  Chairman.,  in  my  opinion  it  is 
wrong  to  use  this  bill  which  concerns 
another  subject  to  start  this  precedent 
and  then  impose  it  only  upon  one  group 

Now.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  iiave  jurisdiction  in  our  committee  to 
impose  this  reqtiirement  upon  civil  serv- 
ice woricers. 

I  l^ave  prepared  such  an  amendment. 
Mr  Chairman,  and  imder  my  leave  to 
insert  extraneous  matter,  I  insert  the 
text  of  my  amendment  which  wotild  in- 
clude aQ  Federal  employees,  inciii/iing 
cjvii  senriee  workers  and  so  forth 

The  BBAttcr  referred  to  follows: 

AMExncnrTB  TO  H  B    10S7S.  M  Bv^Mn^ 
Page  14.  between  lines  10  and  II    Insert  the 


arc  5  fa)  (11  Subchapter  I  if  chapter  65 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"5  5510.  Attachment  of  basic  pay. 

"N, It  withstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  basic  p.:iy  earned  under  this  subpart 
shall  be  subject  to  attachment  to  comply 
with  the  order  of  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction In  favor  of  a  spouse,  former  spouse, 
or  children,  but  the  amount  of  deduction 
made  pursuant  to  any  such  attachment  may 
r.at  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  pay." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  »uch  silxhapter  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ihereof  liie 
following : 

'5510.  Attaclimnnt  of  basic  pay." 

(b)  SacUon  8348(a)  of  title  5.  United 
.Slates  Code,  U  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  the  following  •  ; 
except  tiiat  such  money  shall  be  subject  to 
attachment  to  comply  with  the  order  of  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  in  favor  of  a 
spouse,  former  spouse,  or  children  but  the 
amount  of  deduction  n^ade  pursuant  to  any 
such  attachment  may  not  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  annuity". 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  sc- 
corUingly. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  which  is  before  you  is  within 
tiie  jurisdiction  of  tlie  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  It  is  germane  to  the 
biU  before  us. 

All  it  says  Is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
adopt  the  principle  that  pay  can  be  at- 
tached In  order  to  satisfy  a  local  court 
order,  that  that  provision  shall  apply 
to  active  duty  personnel  as  well  as  re- 
tired personnel. 

I  think  If  we  are  going  to  start  out  and 
adopt  this  principle,  then  we  ought  to  be 
uniform  about  it.  we  ought  not  to  dis- 
criminate, and  we  ou^t  to  do  it  against 
everyone  who  comes  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 

Some  may  say  that  this  was  not  con- 
sidered in  the  committee  and  that  there 
were  no  hearings  held  on  It.  I  wish  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  section  4  had  no 
hearings.  There  was  no  testimooy  taken 
on  that  subject. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  the  principle  is  good 
for  the  retirees,  then  that  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  active  duty  personnel. 

I  urge  this  House  today.  If  you  are 
goli:^  to  adopt  this  principle,  to  be  cod- 
siBtent  about  it  and  let  us  do  it  across 
the  board  for  every  type  of  personnel 
tiiat  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  fair. 
It  is  con.'rtstent  and  it  alleviates  part  of 
the  di.scrlmlnatlon  which  exists  under 
.■section  4. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Ut.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  am  not  particularly  surprised  at  the 
introduction  of  this  amendment  by  the 
geatleman  from  CallXomia  because  the 
gentleman  has  made  his  feelinc  on  the 
subject  of  attachment  clear.  He  has  re- 
peated tt  many,  many  thnes.  He  repeated 
It  In  the  subcommittee,  he  repeated  It  to 
the  full  committee. 

However.  Mr  Chairman,  what  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  do  was  to  offer  this 
amendmeit  in  the  subcommittee.  Wha( 


the  gentleman  did  not  do  was  to  offer 
thLs  amendment  in  the  full  committee. 

We  did  In  tlie  6ut>conimittee  consider 
tiu.";  issue  very,  very  hard  as  to  the  at- 
tachment of  retired  pay 

Now,  the  gentleman  in  his  dissenting 
views  or  additional  views  In  the  report 
says  that  we  did  not  consider  It  enough. 
However,  what  the  gentleman  is  asking 
us  to  do  15  to  accept  an  amendment  that 
we  did  i^ot  consider  at  all — we  did  not 
consider  nt  all — not  because  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  does  not  have  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter,  but  be- 
cause this  particular  subcommittee  did 
not  have  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
matter. 

I  tlilnk,  perhaps,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  may  be  good  at  some  period 
of  time  in  some  bill,  in  some  context,  and 
our  conunittee  will  consider  it.  I  hope. 
But  we  have  not  considered  it  as  yet. 

I  think  the  gentlemeui.  again.  In  his 
dissenting  or  additional  views  referred  to 
the  administrative  chaos  that  would  re- 
sult if  we  did  the  relatlvelj'  minor  thing 
that  we  did  In  the  bfll.  But  thinir  of  how 
much  administrative  chaos  would  result 
if  we  did  what  he  is  asking  for  here,  as, 
for  instance.  i>eaple  w1k>  come  in  for  a 
year  and  then  get  out. 

I  cannot  yield  at  this  time.  The  gentle- 
man haa  had  his  opportimity  to  speak  on 
this  subject  matter.  He  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  during  debate  on  the 
rule,  and  general  debate  and  he  has  had 
his  5  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

What  the  gentleman  Is  obviously  doing 
here  is  trying  to  load  this  particular  pro- 
vision with  so  much  extra  stuff  that  It 
will  fall  of  Its  own  weight.  It  has  not  been 
considered  any  place  In  the  full  com- 
mittee or  In  the  subcommittee,  and  it 
really  should  not  be  considered  on  the 
floor  here  today. 

I  iiope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  OUB8SR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  YOUNa  of  Florida.  I  know  the 
gentleman's  position  and  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  that  poaition.  However,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr  OUBfiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thaxtk 
the  gentleman  for  jrleldlng,  becatse  I 
simply  could  not  allow  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
PiKM>  to  go  unnoticed.  I  am  compelled 
to  call  attention  to  ttie  fact  that  he  Is 
making  my  argument.  He  admitted  that 
section  4  is  going  to  produce  adminis- 
trative chaos  and  that  he  objects  to  a 
lot  more  adminlstratlTe  chaos.  He  has 
also  admitted  that  this  was  discrimina- 
tory acainst  one  class  of  people  by  re- 
fusing to  sKtend  the  principle  to  all  mili- 
tary personnel.  We  have  Jurisdiction  on 
this  matter,  otherwise  I  am  sore  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  would  'lave  of- 
fered a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. It  Is  germane 

I  simply  conclude  that  this  Is  not  extra 
stuff  as  the  gentleman  has  labeled  It. 
this  is  just  mors  of  the  sams  principle 
which  he  has  endorsed  and  that  adds  up 
to  nothing  in  the  workl  bat  consistency. 

Now  if  you  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment you  arc  going  to  send  this  bill  out 
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of  here  saying  that  you  believe  In  half 
of  a  principle.  You  are  going  to  say  that 
it  is  OK  to  attach  a  retired  man's  pay, 
but  it  Is  wrong  to  attach  an  active-duty 
mans'  pay  You  are  going  to  endorse  50 
percent  of  a  principle  and  you  wiU  be 
going  absolutely  contrary  to  that  prin- 
ciple with  the  remaining  50  percent  of 
your  conscience. 

This  is  not  extra  stuff  Tliis  is  notliing 
in  the  world  but  consistency.  If  you  vote 
against  it  then  you  are  votUig  for  dis- 
crlminaUon  If  you  vote  for  it  you  are 
votinR  for  consistency. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida  Mr  Chairman, 
let  me  say  first  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Qubser)  the  distln- 
gTiLshed  gentleman  and  autlior  of  this 
bill  is  enUrely  right  in  his  opposition  to 
section  4  being  in  this  bill  because  it  is 
discriminators'  and  it  should  not  be  there, 
but  I  tliink  to  take  a  wrong  and  extend  it 
as  he  would  now  with  this  amendment  to 
the  active  members  of  the  military  serv- 
ice I  tlilnk  U  doubling  the  wrong,  and  I 
would  hope  Uiat  the  amendment  would 
not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niimber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Ottbser'  so  as  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  his  amendment  and  tlic 
bill  as  It  stands  in  section  4.  The  theory 

of  the  biU 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  and  permit  me  to 
interrupt,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did  not  hear 
the  first  part  of  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. 

Mr  WHITE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  I 
would  like  to  advance  a  distlncUon  be- 
tween the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Gus- 
&£R '  and  secUon  4  that  Is  In  the  bill  pres- 
ently. 

Tlie  theory  of  the  bill,  section  4,  as  it 
is  now  in  the  bill,  caUs  for  annuiUes  as 
a  reward  for  service  of  a  serviceman  at 
the  expiration  of  his  service  time  so  that 
he  and  his  famUy  will  not  live  in  desti- 
tution but  can  live  in  decent  retirement. 
Now  his  wife  has  given  her  part  to  this 
service  life,  she  has  gone  through  the 
service  time  and  she  has  worked  her 
way  and  earned  her  way  toward  the 
same  retirement  this  section  seeks  to 
provide,  that  she  will  not  be  destitute  if 
she  Is  cut  off  before  she  can  get  her  half, 
which  she  earned  through  her  years 
of  service  in  the  service  with  the  service- 
man. 

As  to  an  active  personnel  when  he  is 
still  in  active  servioe.  He  has  not  earned 
all  of  his  retirement  benefits.  His  wife 
has  not  earned  all  of  her  Ume  toward 
retirement  She  is  still  in  the  service  com- 
munity herself. 

So  there  is  the  distinction  between  the 
two  that  I  think  this  House  should  re- 
flect on. 

Mr  OUBSER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  OUBSSR.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman  I  think  he  haj  |0( 
to  recognlao  that  section  4,  which  I  have 


accepted,  although  I  think  it  should  not 
be  in  this  bill  but  in  another  one,  is  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  limocent 
wives  and  children  whose  husbands  or 
fathers  may  wish  to  run  out  on  their  legal 
responsibilities. 

I  accept  that  You  cannot  tell  me  that 
tlie  wife  of  an  active  Juty  serviceman 
whose  husband  has  run  out  on  her  is  any 
more  or  in  a  less  difficult  spot  than  the 
one  who  has  already  retired.  I  maintain 
that  if  you  are  going  to  extend  that  right 
to  the  wile  of  a  retiree,  then  the  wiie  of 
an  active  duty  man  should  be  entitled  to 
ilie  same  treatment. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Let  me  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  the  distinction  here 

A  man  on  active  duty  is  imder  the  aegis 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  can  be 
touched  anywhere.  If  you  have  an  order 
of  court  that  there  is  a  debt  tliat  can  be 
charged  against  him.  he  can  be  con- 
trolled. But  once  a  man  has  retired,  the 
Government  has  no  more  control  of  him. 
He  can  go  anywhere  in  this  world  without 
the  control  of  the  U.S.  Government.  That 
is  the  difference.  We  have  many  women 
who  write  us  saying — 

I  have  lived  with  this  man  I  hsve  given 
my  life  to  this  man.  and  now  that  he  has 
retired  he  has  divorced  me  and  refuses  to 
obey  the  order  of  the  court. 

The  hasband  may  even  be  out  of  the 
country  living  under  some  other  jurisdic- 
tion or  he  may  have  left  their  home  State 
and  be  living  in  some  other  State. 

But  the  US  Government  can  touch 
them  uhen  they  are  in  the  acUve  service 
wherever  they  are.  but  the  Government 
cannot  touch  the  man  who  is  retired 
TTiat  Is  the  difference 

Mr  OUBSER  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GUBSER  The  gentleman's  argu- 
mait  sounds  good  until  you  examine 
exactly  what  the  facUs  are  as  they  exist. 
Admittedly,  that  Is  a  groimd  for  dis- 
charge from  the  service  if  a  man  fails 
to  accept  his  legal  responsibilities  pur- 
suant to  a  coiirt  order. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  cases  in  which  a  man  is  actually 
discharged  for  such  a  reason  are  almost 
nonexistent.  So  there  may  be  this  oppor- 
tunity to  enforce  this  court  order  upon  a 
man — but  it  is  not  exercised.  In  the 
meantime  you  cannot  make  a  distinction 
between  a  hungry  woman  or  a  himgry 
child  because  they  are  Just  as  hungry 
whether  the  husband  is  on  active  duty 
or  is  retired.  We  should  protect  them  all 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  add  on  to  section  4  We  can  work  on 
the  active  persoimel  question  later.  But 
this  present  section  4  is  important  now 

Mrs.  ORIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man is  a  pro-welfare  amoidment.  We 
have  set  theee  p«uiions  so  that  they  take 
care  of  wives  and  childr«i.  As  the  gwi- 
tleman  who  preceded  me  pointed  out.  the 
Army  can  reskCh  the  man  who  te  in  the 
Army  but  once  he  has  passed  that  point 


and  has  retired,  then  the  Army  no  longer 
has  any  contrtri.  If  you  let  him  escape 
the  jurtsdictlMi  of  the  Druted  States, 
which  is  exactly  wliat  we  are  doing,  then 
you  are  picking  up  these  children  on  wel- 
fare 

Mr  Cliairman.  tius  body  voted  an  al- 
lotment for  me  to  examine  the  welfare 
rolls  of  this  coimtry.  I  assure  you  that 
part  of  that  welfare  roll  is  made  up  of 
cliildren  whose  fathers  are  drawing  sub- 
stantial pensions  from  the  US  Govern- 
ment  1  am  opposed  to  paying  twice. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  quesuon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from    California    <  Mr.   Odbsbe  ' 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Gubskbi,  there 
were — ayes  15.  noes  38. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected- 
Mr.  GUBSER    Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr  GUBSER  I  thjuik  those  who  sup- 
;^orted  my  amendment:  I  also  thank 
those  who  opposed  it.  because  now  we  go 
to  the  Senate  with  a  clear-cut  example 
of  how  mconsistenl  section  4  of  the  biU 
really  is.  Tliat  ls  wliat  I  wanted;  that  is 
what  was  achieved 

Mr  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recogniised 

Mr.  PIKE  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Califorma  for  offermg 
the  amendment,  and  I  particularly 
thank  him  for  asking  for  a  di^-ision  on  it 
t>ecause  now  we  can  go  to  the  Senate 
showirig  that  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1  the 
House  rejected  his  philosophy  and  ac- 
cepted the  hill  as  reported. 

Mr.  GUBSER  Mr  Ciiairman.  will  the 
gent'.eman  yield'' 

Mr  PIKE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fr-i:n  California. 

Mr  GUBSER  By  a  vote  of  2  to  1  a 
Q' 10  rum  not  bemg  present. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Ccanmittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Hbkdekson.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  'Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  uadtr  considerauon 
the  bin  'H.R  10«70i,  to  amend  chapter 
73  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
establish  a  sur\ivor  benefit  plan,  and  f'^r 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 817,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  tlie 
previous  question  Is  ordered 

The  questicHi  »s  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  th« 
passage  of  the  bill 

The  question  was  taken;  and  th* 
SpeakM-  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  CLANCY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oluect  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
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not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
mat  a  quorum  Is  not  preaent. 

The  SPKAKER.  Evidectlj  ft  quorum  to 
nut  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Ann£  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  wafi  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  372,  nays  0.  an.swered  "pres- 
ent'  1,  not  voting  56,  as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  318J 
TKAS-    1T2 


AbernettiT 

Aboureek 

Abeu« 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  Ala 
Andrews. 

N   Dak 
Anniuuiu 
Ar'.-her 
Arenda 
Ash  broott 
AatUi^y 
ABpinall 
Badillo 
BaiLer 
Barlut; 
Barrrtt 
Be«tch 
BeU 

Beiiuett 
Bergland 
Betta 

apviii 

Bi«wtrr 
BiaKbiun 
Blackburn 
Blan  tun 
BlauulL 

B<xre» 
Bo  land 
BoUlnc 
Bus 

Brad  em  as 
Br»«co 

Brink  l«y 
Brooks 
Brooaifleld 
Brotzman 
Bnjwn.  Mifh 
Browu.  Ohio 
Broyhin.  N  C 
Bp-iylull.  V« 
B'lrbaoan 
S'lrke   Pl» 
Burke,  fclaaa 
Burlaaon.  Tex 
Burliacin    Mo 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa 
Byroes,  Wi» 
ByruB 
Oamp 
Carney 
Cmrr^T 
Caary,  Tes 


Oiler 

Chambertrt  :n 
Chappell 
niiali    Im 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clauaen. 
DoaB 
Clawaon.  Del 
CU> 

CXevelaod 
Corner 
CaUiiM.m. 
CalUns.  Trx 
OoloBer 
CooaJsle 


Cotter 

Coueliltn 
Crane 
Qacial.  Va 
Daniel*.  »  J 
D&ii'.elaon 
Oavla.  Os 

OarM  ax; 

Davla.  WU 
de  la  Oarza 


Delauey 

Dellenba-'k 

Dellum* 

r><>rilifilin 

Dennis 

Devtne 

Oicklnaun 

Donohiie 

Dow 

Dowdy 

IXiwnui^ 

Dnnan 

r>iilsk1 

Duncan 

■t'j  Pom 

Dwyar 

Eftmondson 

Edwarda.  Ala 

Edwards  CiilK 

EUbers 

Erlenborn 


Bableinan 

Evaiui.  C<.>iu 

Paacell 

Eindlev 

F'.sh 

Fluod 

Flowers 

Foley 

Purd.  Oeraid  R 

Piird. 

William  n 
Krmythe 
Fountain 
Praaer 

KreiUiKhuyseii 
yrrnzel 


Pulton.  Tenn 

Puqua 

aaltflaiiak',8 

OallaKTtrr 

OanaatK 

Oetlys 

Oiamuj 

Olbbons 

0<jldw»t«»T- 

Cloiizalez 

Uoodling 

Oraaao 

Oray 

Oreen.  Ovm 

Oreaxi.  Pa. 

OrllBn 

Ortatbs 

Orms 

Oroycr 

Oiiba*^ 

O'  ide 

Hags  n 

Ualey 

Bail 

Haznxner  - 
Bctunidt 

Uiiaiey 

Hanna 

Hansen    Idalvi 

Hanam.  Waab 

KarrLOKton 

Hamba 

Haatlnirs 

Hatliaway 

UavkUia 

Hrchler.  W   Va 

Herkler   Man 

Helstuakl 

Ueuiieraori 

H.rli*    Waab 

Hill  IS 

HoKan 

HoUBeld 

HMrl<^n 

Hoamer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hnnyjite 

UuzU 


I.  iMjrd 

Jacobs 

Jamian 

Johoson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Jonea.  Tena. 

Karth 

Kas*enineler 

Kaxen 

Keatlu^ 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kln« 

Kiurzyoskl 

Kucb 

Kyi 

Kyroa 

LAndKrebe 

Lajidruni 

Latta 

l-etTKett 

l.<ennon 

Liuk 

Lloyd 

LonK.  Md. 

Lujan 

McCtory 

McCl  lire 

McOoUUter 

McCuUocb 

McOade 

UcKwen 

MrP*!! 

M<4tay 

Mc&erllt 
UcKinoey 

MrMIIIan 
Maodonald. 

Maaa 
UiUlUen 
VLabun 
Maintard 
Mann 
Uartin 
Uathla  Oa 
MatauuaKs 
Mayne 
Maen.ll 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Utcbel 
MlkTa 
MUier.  Calir 
MUler,  Ohio 
MlUa,  Md. 
Mtnlati 


Mlnsban 
MIzell 
Monacaa 
Manttfoaaery 

Moor  bead 

Manran 


Poir 

PoweU 
Prryer   H  C 
Prloa.  m. 
Price.  Tex 

PucuiBki 

Purrell 

Quic 

Quillen 

Ralisba<.lL 

Randall 

Ranml 

Barlck 


Beld.  NT. 
ReusB 
Rhodes 
RietUe 

R^'bPrts 
RobUiatjn.  Va 
Rob  ISO  i».  N  V 
axllnn 
K<>e 

RofCBTS 

RuiwaJ  in 

Boooey,  N  Y 

Hosentbai 

Ruusb 

Rouaseint 

Soy 

Roybal 

RunxieU 

Ruppe 

Rulb 

Ryan 

St  aerauitu 

Sujidniaii 

Sarbanes 


Batterfleld 
Baylor 
Bcherle 
Bcbeoer 

ticbmit/ 
Schnaebell 

BchweTiKfl 

Scott 

Uebeltus 

Sell>erlui« 

Shipley 

Shoup 

.Shrlver 

sisk 
Skubttz 
Slack 

Smith.  Calif 
Smith.  Iu»a 
Smith.  N.T 
Speoce 
3tan;er8 
Stanton. 

J    William 
Stanton. 

Jamea  V. 
Steed 
-Steele 

9telger.  An/, 
atelfcer.  Wis 
Stukea 
Stratum 
Stnbbleflfld 
Stuckey 
HuUivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

NAYS— 0 


TeaKue.  CaJ»f. 

Teague,  Tex 

Terry 

'rbotnpaaa.  Oa. 

Th.anp»'U.  N  J 

Thomson,  Wl». 

1  hone 

Tleman 

Udall 

Vaxider  Jat;t 

VRnik 

Veysey 

Vl^orito 

W  aKKouuer 

WalJie 

WampItT 

Ware 

Wbalen 

W  bailey 

White 

Whlteh  irst 

WlUtten 

WldnaJl 

WlgKlns 

Will  lama 

Wuin 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyati 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young   Kla 

Young.  Tex 

Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwach 


ANSWERED     PRESENT'— 1 
Wjrman 


NOT   VOnNO-^66 


Alexander 
.^nder^oIl.  111 
Anderson 

Tenn. 
Asp  In 
Belcber 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Carey.  N  Y 
Oonyera 
Gorman 
Culver 
Dent 

Derwiiiaki 
D1(?B» 

DiiHtea 
Dora 

Eck^iardt 
Bdwarda  La 
Evtns.  Tenti 


Piaber 

Plynt 

Oaydos 

Halpern 

Harvey 

Hay* 

Hubert 

Hlcka.  Mass 

Hutrblnaoii 

Jonas 

Jonea.  N  C 

Kee 

Kuykendall 

Leu  I 

IX)nK.  La 

UoCloakey 

MM'ormark 

McDonald. 

Mich 
Mathlaa.  Calif. 


Mee<la    ,- 

MUls.  Ark 
MltcbeU 
MoUohan 
Nlcbols 

Pvttis 
Peyser 
Pryor,  Ark 
Roonry.  I'a 
Roatenkuwski 
Snyder 
Sprtncer 
Stapbeiis 
Ullman 
Van  Deerllii 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wllaon. 

Charles  U 
Y'ates 


So  the  bill  wa."!  pa&sed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the    following 
pairs: 

Mr    Deut  with  Mr    Anderson    if  lULnoU. 

Mr   licConnark  with  Mr   Hulchlnaon 

Mr  Charie*  H  Wtlaon  with  Mr  Bob  Wllwm 

Mr   H«T»  with  Mr    McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr  H«4>ert  with  Mr   Springer 

Mr  OsSery  wltb  Mr   Harvey 

Mr  Culver  with  Mr.  PsTser. 

Mr.  Rosteukowskl  wltb  Mr   LcNig  of  Louisl- 


Mr  Boooey  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clcjekey 

Mr   Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr  Belcber. 

Mr   Nichols  with  Mr  Petti* 

Mr  Meeds  with  Mr  Kuykendall 

Mr   Stephen*  alth  Mr   Jooa* 

Mr.  Jone*  of  Ni>rtb  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Snyder 

Mr    Carey  of  New  Tork  with  \lt.  Lent. 

Mr  Alexajider  wltb  Mr   Aspln 

Mr   Cabell  with  Mr    Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr  Mutlohan  with  Mr*  Hick*  of  MasMi- 
cfausett*. 

Mr  Oaydo*  with  Mr.  Halpern 

Mr  Kvlaa  of  I'ennesaee  aitb  Mr  Mill*  of 
Arkaoaas 

Mr   Flyut  Wltb  Mr   Anaervou  ot  Teuuesaee 

l/lr  Dorn  w.th  Mr   Plaher. 

Mr   Dlfg*  with  Mr   Derwlnsk! 

Mr  CVmyers  with  Mr   Bckhardt. 

Mr    Dlnuell  with  Mr   Kee. 


Mr   Corman  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr   UUiuan  with  Mr.  Tates. 

Ttie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded, 

K  motion  to  recon.slder  wa.«i  laid  on  the 

table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  IHKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous coruK-nt  that  all  Members  may  have 
3  leiUslative  da.vs  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
pa.s.sed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Bocr.si .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  grentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  mes.sage  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr  Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrreea  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  di-^agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  iHR.  9844>  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thoriw  certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes.'" 


PROVTDTNO  POR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HR  8787.  ODAM  AND  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS  DELEGATES 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  oJi  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  624  and  ask  for  it£  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  tlie  resolution  as  fol- 
lows ; 

H     Res     824 

Resirlv-ed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
resolution  U  *ball  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  HoiLse  reeoive  Itjielf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoiiae  on  the  State  o*  the 
Union  for  the  oonalderatlon  of  the  bill  (BR 
8787)  to  provide  that  the  unincorporated 
terrltonea  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  lalands 
attail  each  be  represented  In  CougreM  by  a 
Delegate  to  tbe  Bouse  of  Bepreaentatlve* 
After  generaj  debate,  wtUch  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  contlntie  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority men\ber  at  the  Cocmnlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendxnent  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
th*  conclusion  ai  the  oooslderatlon  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  ruch 
amendments  a*  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  (previous  qtieattoa  shall  be  oooaldered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  anal  paaaage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reoonunli. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  BLACKBURN  Mr  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGCB  >  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
rail  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  roll,  aiul  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answei  to  their 
names; 
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AbourejlC 
Alexander 
Anderson  lU. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Aspln 
Baker 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Cabell 
Caflery 
Oarey,  N.T 
Chambailaui 
CThappeU 
CSanoy 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Oonyers 
Corman 
Ciiiver 
Dell  urns 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
DeTln* 
DlggS 
Dlngell 
Dorn 
Dwyer 
Erkhardt 
Edwards.  La. 
Erlenbom 
Evans.  Oclo. 
Evlna,  Tenn. 
Fish 


(Roll  No    3171 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Fotxl. 

OeraldB. 
Praaer 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Oay^oa 
Olbbons 
Qrasao 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 
Ulcks,  Mass 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jones.  N  C 
Jones.  Tenii 
Kee 
Kemp 
Lent 
Look.  La 
McCloskey 
McComiack 
McCxUloch 
McDonald. 

Mich 
Macdonald 

MSB*. 

Mabon 

Mann 


Malhtas  Oallf. 
Meed* 

Mlkva 

MlUa,  Ark. 

MoTlohan 

MontKon>ery 

Moss 

NIrbols 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Peyser 

PoveU 

Preyer,  N  C 

i^ryoT.  Ark 

Railaback 

Reld,  N.T. 

Rooney  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Bmlth.  GalU. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Steed 

Stephen* 

Taylor 

Teague  C^llf 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Veyaey 

WaKgonner 

Whitehtirst 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Y'ates 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  331  Members  have  answered  to 
tlieir  namee.  a  quorum. 

By  ananimous  cansent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PROVIDING  POR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  8787.  GUAM  AND  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLAND  DELEGATES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a£  a 
cospon-sor  of  HJi.  8787,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  rule  and  the  bill,  which  would  pro- 
vide both  Guam  and  the  VlrKln  Islands 
wnth  nonvoting  Delegates  to  the  House  of 
Representatives 

I  was  also  a  sponsor  of  H.R.  19389  In 
tlifi  9Ut  Congress,  which  received  ap- 
proval from  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  but  died  In  the 
rufch  of  adjournment  In  late  1970.  Be- 
fore that  I  was,  along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues,  a  sponsor  of  two  separate 
bills  to  provide  nonvoting  Delegates  for 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  respec- 
tively. 

In  terms  of  race,  geography,  history, 
and  culture,  the  ties  between  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  are  few  indeed;  but 
ihe&e  two  terrltorlee  are  almost  as  one 
In  their  quaimcatlons  for  a  larger  mea.*;- 
ure  of  participation  In  national  politics 

The  i>eople  of  both  territories  are 
highly  literate  and  politically  mature, 
and  generously  Imbued  with  a  sense  of 
appreciation  and  respect  for  the  princi- 
ples of  American  democracy.  Congress 
recognized  this  In  1 9OT  by  granting  them 
the  right  to  elect  their  own  Governors 
This  right,  inctdantally,  was  never  ac- 
corded the  cltUeiu  of  Hawaii  or  Alaska 
while  they  were  terrltcurlaB. 

Just  as  there  was  no  logical  reason 
to  deny  Hawattanft  axxl  Alaskans  the 
nght  to  (dkooae  tbalr  own  Chief  Kx- 
ecutlT*.  wfaUs  aOowtac  Puerto  Rieani  to 
do  so,  tfa—  Is  ao  111 — ilTO  ai  giKtit  ftir 
deoyioc  cMtaar  tbt  Ouamanlaiii  or  the 
riiuliilii«BilMilhiiililiitii  iiitiiririn 
rsmmtatlaa  In  ttia  Consreas  wMle  crani- 
ioc  suetk  rtsht  to  the  Poarto  Rloana  Tbe 
berltact  bsqu— thad  bar  oar  Fcmndtng 
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Fathers  entitles  every  American  citizen 
to  at  least  a  voice  in  the  demoeratic 
process  at  the  naticmal  level.  This  is  not 
a  call  for  a  voting  Representative  in 
Congress  for  either  Guam  or  the  Vir- 
gin Islands:  Few  of  their  people  antici- 
pate— or  even  want — statehood  in  the 
foreseeable  future  in  view  of  the  small 
si2e  and  meager  resources  of  the  two  ter- 
ritories; but  all  do  assert  that  the  proud 
American  heritage  of  "consent  of  the  gov- 
erned" demands  some  measure  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  national   legislature. 

Certainly  there  is  ample  precedent  for 
voteless  representation.  A  nonvoting 
Delegate  served  In  the  Congress  as  early 
as  1794,  when  an  elected  but  nonvoting 
Delegate  from  "the  territory  south  of  the 
River  Ohio" — which  subsequently  be- 
came the  State  of  Tennessee — was  per- 
mitted a  seat  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Hawaii  was  allowed  a  nonvot- 
ing Delegate  throughout  her  stattn  as 
a  territory.  So  was  Alaska.  A  Resident 
Commissioner  represented  the  Philip- 
pines from  1908  to  19M.  and  a 
Resident  Commissioner  has  represented 
mierto  Rico  In  ttie  Hotise  since  1904.  It 
may  be  at  Interest,  too.  to  note  thsit 
Guam  now  has  a  larger  population  than 
that  living  in  any  of  17  territories  at  the 
tune  of  their  admission  to  statehood, 
while  the  population  «f  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands now  exceeds  that  of  any  of  eight 
former  territories  at  the  time  of  tiielr 
admission  Into  the  Dnion  of  States. 

Enactment  of  HJt.  (787,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  benefit  all  concemsd.  Coogrees 
would  have  at  hand  experts  fully  cog- 
nizant of  t^Tltorlal  itntiiBBM  with  all 
their  nuances,  and  eager  to  dlspefise  ad- 
vice and  informatian.  The  peoples'  repre- 
sentatives, at  the  same  time,  would  be 
informed  of  crud&l  developcnents  in  leg- 
islation affecting  the  welfare  of  their  re- 
spective territories.  With  their  Tolces  un- 
lettered, they  could  wotk  tpakmsly  for 
beneficial  ieiUaiatlon.  and  would  be  in  a 
position  to  assist  in  amending  those 
measures  which  may  be  damaging  to  the 
best  Interests  of  their  people.  Short  of 
a  full-fledged  voting  Member,  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  trnagiiv  ao  adequate  sobstitute 
for  a  fun-time  sfxikesmac  with  the  status 
and  pirestige  of  a  Delegate  in  Congress. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  lack  of  a  vote 
might  even  have  its  advantages.  A  Dele- 
gate never  has  to  put  himself  "on  the 
spot":  He  never  votes  on  controversial 
matters.  He  remains,  so  to  speak,  "above 
the  struggle"  and  Inevilahly,  his  friends 
become  legion  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  well  remember  that  Delegates  Joe  Pftr- 
rington  and  John  Bums  of  Hawaii  were 
among  the  most  beloved  and  respected 
figures  on  Capitol  HUX  as  were  Delegates 
Dlmond  and  Bartlett  of  Alaska.  And  all 
were  persons  of  considerable  Influence. 

The  advice  and  expertise  of  the  Dele- 
gates would  benefit  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  other  interested  agen- 
des  as  wtil  as  ttw  Congress.  nnaUy,  the 
American  public  wooM  benefit,  with  tbe 
Delegates'  tnformed  renuuks  and  opin- 
ions being  wM^  dtsssmtoated  ttiroogh 
distribution  of  the  CoNORSBSioifai.  Rsc- 
ow  and  ocDgTSsalenal  rsporto  and  doeu- 


tories.  representation  in  Congress  for 
these  An^rican  territories  is  an  urgent 
and  nece88M7  step  In  our  democratic 
process.  Certainly  It  is  a  need  the  peo- 
ple of  our  territories  have  long  recog- 
nized. In  1948  and  1953,  ptebicites  m  the 
Virgin  Islands  demonstrated  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  an  elected  nonvoting  rep- 
resentative in  the  Congress .  that  support 
now  is  virtually  unanimous  The  same 
sentiment  has  prevailed  to  an  e<rual  de- 
gree in  Guam 

A  final  consideration  of  great  signifi- 
cance is  that  the  creatian  of  the  ofllcp 
of  Delegate  for  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands would  do  much  to  erode  lingenng 
impressions  of  American  colonialism  still 
held  in  some  areas  of  tbe  Pacific  and 
the  Caribbean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  excellent 
reasons  for  the  enactment  of  HJt.  8787 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  advance  to- 
ward that  goal  today  by  adopting  the 
rule  and  approvmg  the  blD  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Mr.  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  (Wdenng  the  previous  questkKi 

"Hie  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  ixt>  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  presrait  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  q[Qanun  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonapore  The  Chair 
will  state  that  a  quorrmi  has  just  been 
established.  However,  the  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  and  thirty -eight  Mem- 
bers are  present,  not  a  quorum 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  ttie  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were — ^yeas  180,  nays  63,  not  voting  88. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No  SIS  J 

T£A8— aSO 


Today,  with  the  rapid  ehaa«es  In  eeo- 
noaale  and  soela)  ooadltlans.  both  tn  the 
united  States  proper  and  tn  the  tsrrl- 


Abbitt 

Burke.  Maaa. 

Donobue 

Abourezk 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Dow 

A  be  UK 

Burliaon.  Mo 

Downing 

Burton 

Dnnan 

.\ddabbo 

Byrne.  Pa. 

duPont 

Anderson, 

Byrnes,  WIv 

Edmondaon 

Calif. 

Byron 

Edwards.  Calll- 

c:amp 

Eilber^ 

Carney 

Erlenbera 

N  Dak 

Carter 

Ksch 

Annvinzio 

Casey  Tex. 

Eshleman 

Arends 

Cederbers 

EvanK  Colo. 

A  Shi  e  J 

Ceiler 

Paacell 

Asptnall 

Chaniberlain 

Fmdley 

Baker 

CliiatMjton 

Flood 

Beglcb 

Clark 

Poiey 

BeU 

Clausen. 

Por^rtte 

Bennett 

Don  H 

Pountata 

Beridand 

Cleveland 

Prsser 

Betts 

CoUlW 

Blaggl 

couius,  ni 

Prenael 

Blester 

Cobner 

FYey 

Blnftbani 

ConaWe 

GallaKher 

Blan  ton 

Conte 

Oarmalz 

Blatnft 

Cotter 

Oialmo 

Boggs 

(Xiushlln 

Oold  water 

Bnland 

T>sntel.  Ta 

Oonxalee 

p/^^^^l^J 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Gray 

Bradsnss 

naateisoti 

Oreen.  CWes 

Brase« 

DeTlaOa. 

Oreo^Pa. 

Brlnkler 

Davla.ao. 

OrUMM 

Brooks 

Da  via.  Wis. 

Oubsar 

BroomfleM 

delaOana 

Oude 

Brotsnan^ 

DeiaiMT 

Hammer- 

Bpewa,  MMa. 

DaUa&bMk 

schaaMt 

Browh.OMo 

DaUuma 

nsntsj 

BIT9MII.W.O. 

DsiilMi^l 

Par'T 

BroyMB.'V^ 

Dannla 

BattSttL  idatos 

BUCfaABMS 

Devtne 

Hinssw.  Wai^ 
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H*nington 
Harvtis 

UAthawftT 
H«cmer.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  UaM. 

H«l9t<Mkl 

HUIU 

Hog&n 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

HoooMr 

Howard 

Hixngat-e 

Irhord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joluuoii.  Calir 

Johnaon.  Pa. 

Jonaa 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Kartb 

Kaatenm«ler 

Kazen 

Keating 

KdUl 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyroa 

I>e«iett 

Link 

tJoyd 

UcClory 
McCturc 
MoOoUlat«r 
McOade 

UCBVCQ 

McPaU 
ICcKar 

UcKeTltt 

McKlnney 

MaotenaM, 


14lnk 

Mlnshall 

MltclMU 

Mla«U 

Munagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morae 


Mxirphy 
Murphy 
Matcher 
Nedzl 

Hcldcn 

Nil 

Obey 

O  Hju-a 

O'Konaki 

OHetll 

Paunan 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkln* 

Pickle 

Ptke 

Plrole 

Poafte 

Po« 

PoweU 

Preyer.  N  C 

Prtoe.  ni. 

Puclnakl 

PurceU 

Quia 

QaUlen 

lUllaback 

Bangal 


ni 

N  Y 


UalUlard 

Martin 

M*t*una«a 

Mayiie 

MaaaoU 

Mdcber 

MetcaJle 


MUler  Ohio 
Mllla.  Md 
Mlniah 


Archer 

Aahbroak 

BerUl 

Blackburn 

Burke,  ria 

Clawaon.  Del 

CoUlna.  Tea. 

Crane 

DKklnaon 

Dowdy 

DulAl 

Duncan 

■dwarda,  Ala. 


Oettya 

Ckxxlllxig 

Ortmn 

Oroaa 

OroTer 

Ha^an 

Hairy 


Held,  H  Y 

Reuaa 

Rhodea 

aiecle 

Boblnaon.  Va. 

Robtaon.  N  Y 

Hodlno 

Bue 

Boncallo 

Boonay.  NY 

Rooney.  Pa 

Boaenthal 

Rouah 

Boybal 
Buppe 
Hyan 
Barbanea 

NAYS — 83 
Hall 

HenderaoD 
Hicka.  Waah 
Hunt 

Jooea,  Tenn 
Kln« 

Laiid«rebe 
lAndnuu 
Latta 
Lennon 
Long.  Md 
McMillan 
Ma  this.  Oa 
Michel 
Montgomery 
Myers 
Paaaman 
Patten 
Podell 
Price.  Tei. 
Baodall 


Satterfield 

Saytor 

ScheuBT 

Seballus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Bhrlver 

8lkaa 

Siak 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith.  CalU. 

Smith.  Iowa 

StaKKWa 

Stan  tun. 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton 

James  V 
Steele 

Htelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wia. 
Stokes 
."^tratton 
Btubbleneld 
Stuckey 
Sulllran 
Symlnrton 
Taloott 
Taylor 
Tea»5ue.  Tex 
Thompson.  !♦  J. 
Thomson.  Wla 
Thone 
Tleman 
Vanlk 
Vlitorlto 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
WlUlama 
WUaon. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
ZIon 
Zwach 


Rarirk 
Ro«era 

Kcniaselot 

Runnela 

Ruth 

St  Oermmn 

Sandman 

Srherle 

SchmltK 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Smith.  N  Y 

Spenc« 

Terry 

Thonapaon.  Oa. 

Viinder  Jutit 

Wagicoiiiier 

Whalley 

Whitten 

Wydler 

YounK   V\tL. 


NOT  VOTINO— 6« 


-Aberaethy 
Alezanxler 
Anderson.  III. 
Andanoo. 

Tenn 
Asp  in 
BadUlo 
Banng 
B4trretT. 
Belcher 
Bl.W 
Bray 
CabeU 
CaSery 
Cjirey.  M  Y. 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clay 
Conywa 
Gorman 
Culver 
Dent 
Derwloski 


DK5KS 

DlUtfell 

Doni 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  La. 

Evlos.  Tenu 

nah 

Plaher 

Flynt 

Purd.  Gerald  B 

Ford. 

WllUain  D 
I'lil  Ion,  Tenn 
FuQua 
OaUflanakia 
Oaydioa 
Gibbous 

Halpern 
Uanuitou 
Harrey 
Hawkins 


Hays 

H^'bert 

Hicks. 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Jones.  N  C 

Km 

Ke-np 

KuykenOall 

Lent 

Lcjog.  La 

MoCkwkey 

McCurma4j[ 

Mcculloch 

MclXinald. 

Mich 
Mtfbou 
Mann 

Uathlaa.  Calif. 
Meeds 

Miller.  Calir. 
MlUa.  Ark. 
MoUohao 


NlcboU 

PettU 

Pvyaer 

Pryor,  Ark.. 

Roberta 

Boatenkowskl 

Soott 


Snyder 

Springer 

Steed 

Stephana 

Teaguc.  Call  f. 

Udall 

Ullman 


Van  Deerlln 

Veyaey 

Whltahurct 

WUeon.  Bob 

Wrljht 

Yates 


So  the  previous  question  ws«  ordered 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  ajinounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

(Mr.  BURTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not 
our  Intention  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
vote  either  on  amendments  or  in  terms 
of  action  to  recommit  or  final  passage 
today.  I  would  like  to  sense  the  view  of 
the  HouM  with  regard  to  the  request  of 
some  Members  who  want  to  have  their 
remarks  put  in  the  Recokd.  and  also  with 
respect  to  the  request  of  the  leadership 
that  we  get  some  of  the  debate  time  out 
of  the  way.  I  do  not  Intend  to  proceed 
any  further  than  it  Is  essential  and  is  the 
unanimous  view.  If  you  will,  of  the  Mem- 
bers here  present.  I  am  struck  with  my 
own  belief  that  debate  at  this  time  is 
necessary  and  the  request  of  the  leader- 
ship because  of  the  crowded  calendar 
next  week  to  get  some  of  the  general  de- 
bate out  of  the  way.  I  am  pointing  out  the 
quandary  that  confronts  this  one  Mem- 
ber, to  wit  to  proceed  with  some  of  the 
Rcneral  debate  at  this  time  because  of  the 
crowded  calendar  next  week,  which 
makes  the  most  sense,  with  the  absolute 
assurance  that  we  will  not  be  amend- 
ing or  otherwise  casting  any  votes  on  the 
bill.  I  am  trying  to  make  an  assessment, 
as  dllScult  as  that  is. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 


PERSONAL  REQUEST 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  if  we  do  pro- 
ceed with  the  general  debate  on  the  bill 
that  is  next  scheduled,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  Insert  a  chart  which  has  been 
prepared  at  my  request  for  Insertion 
with  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  have  no  intui- 
tion of  objecting  to  a  Members  personal 
request  In  a  matter  of  this  kind  I  do  so 
only  to  obtain  time  to  clear  tlie  atmos- 
pliere. 

I  did  not  get  ve»-y  much  out  of  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California, 
If  it  was  a  request.  It  Is  proposed  now  to 
go  on  with  this  legUlative  monstrosity 
tliJs  evening?  What  ic  the  situation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr  Speaker,  wUl  tiie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  ASPINALL  There  i.s  a  heavy 
fctlieduJe  for  next  week  and  what  is  in- 
volved here  was  the  request  ot  the  gentle- 
man  from   California   that   we   proceed 


with  the  general  debate  here  this  after- 
noon and  not  work  on  any  amendment! 
and  not  to  have  any  vote  on  final  passage 
or  a  recommittal  motion,  and  so  forth 
That  Is  what  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia is  requesting.  He  wanted  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  Members  here  on  the 
floor,  and  if  he  thought  most  of  them 
did  not  want  to  do  this,  then  he  was  not 
going  to  bring  tiie  bill  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  can  the  Members 
presently  on  the  floor  answer  that  ques- 
tion until  we  get  down  to  something 
specific  ? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  Uie  gentle- 
man's posiuon  is  correct.  But  if  there 
aje  Members  here  who  do  not  wish  to 
carry  on  tonight,  of  course,  the  first  thing 
we  will  do  is  to  make  a  request  for  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  motion  to  go  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  Then  what  Is 
the  gentleman  going  to  do? 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the  floor 
that  I  would  hope  we  could  use  the  next 
hour  and  one-quarter  at  least  In  trj'lng 
to  write  some  of  the  record  on  this  bill 
and  get  out  of  here  That  Is  what  I  would 
hope. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  that  the 
other  body,  which  is  buried  under  legis- 
lation, quit  this  afternoon  before  1 :  30 
o'clock  to  go  over  until  next  Tuesday. 

I  can  see  no  particular  reason  why  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  under 
these  circumstances  subject  itself  to  go- 
ing on  until  7  or  8  o'clock  tonight  I 
promise  that  you  will  be  in  session  until 
7  or  8  o'clock  tonight  If  you  try  to  finish 
this  bin  and  perhaps  even  later  than  that. 
If  I  have  anything  to  do  with  It  I  think 
It  is  outrageous  to  begin  consideration 
of  this  bill  at  this  hour 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  jleld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  already  notified  me  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  other  body  and  I  know  Just 
exactly  how  he  feels.  I  think,  with  the 
gentleman's  explanation,  that  he  does 
object  to  any  further  proceedings  at  this 
time,  that  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  his  answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  could  make  that  ob- 
jection stick.  I  would  make  It  right  now. 

Mr.  BURTON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  that  we  go  home — I  do  not  intend 
to  seek  recognition  to  bring  up  the  mat- 
ter for  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  AapiMALL;  ? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


THE  WAR  ON   HUNGER  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHSR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  lack  of  eonfldence  in  the  country  to- 
day— a  lack  of  convletlon  that  vhat  we 
are  doing  will  succeed.  It  Is  not  a  normal 
American  feeling.  It  Is  a  passing  pall,  but 
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nevertheless  a  bear  on  the  market,  a  tire- 
some, worrisome,  dismal  drag  on  life. 

It  ,slems  from  a  war  that  will  not  end, 
froui  an  economy  that  is  affluent  but  un- 
even and  declining,  from  a  specter  of 
want  amid  plenty,  and  sore  spots — like 
saddle  sores — on  a  societj-  that  gets 
rubbt'd  raw  when  drugs  and  or  crime  go 
tmchecked  and  other  ills  are  uncon- 
trolled. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
body  supposedly  attuned  tightly  to  the 
political  temper  of  this  country,  we  again 
fail  by  a  few  votes  to  pass  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  set  a  time  certain  for 
Vietnam  disengagement.  Where  else  do 
we  falter  in  translating  the  obvious  na- 
tional mood  Into  political  reality? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  coimtry  has  a 
mandate — not  a  manmade  mandate,  but 
a  mandate  bestowed  from  God — ^to  make 
good  use  of  abimdara  food  supplies. 

Yet  here  we  go  again,  admitting  we 
have  no  Idea  on  how  to  handle  the  afflu- 
ence of  plenty  of  food.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  troubled  and  worried 
this  month  over  a  program  to  reduce 
production  of  food  crops  next  year. 
American  Indians  gave  com  to  the  world; 
now.  three  centuries  later,  a  modem 
American  culture  cannot  find  how  to 
handle  its  surplus  In  a  world  that  is  still 
half  hungry. 

Some  people  oontinually  belabor  the 
problems  of  cost  of  transportation,  the 
dlstrlbutkin  costs,  and  the  difficulties  of 
barter  and  world  markets  as  the  reasons 
for  hunger  despite  abundance,  but  the 
fact  remains  we  Americans,  who  are  so 
wealthy  in  food,  have  neglected  to  make 
sure  even  that  all  of  the  people  here  in 
our  own  country  are  nourished.  There  are 
still  25  million  Americans  who  are  un- 
dernourished, and  we  have  «unbl«d  aim- 
lessly around  the  opportunity  and  obliga- 
tion to  extend  charity  to  himgry  people 
elsewhere,  starting  and  stopping  at  the 
edge  of  the  project  without  really  com- 
mitting ourselres  to  gel  the  Job  done. 

Our  surplus  of  grain  is  not  just  poten- 
tial flour  or  meal  In  bulk:  It  transforms 
into  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  and  Into  meat  of 
an  kinds — Into  the  protein  of  energy 
that  makes  life  zestful  and  meaningful 
Why  should  transportation  or  distribu- 
tion costs  stop  us  in  these  days  where 
milk  Is  either  trucked  for  hundreds  of 
miles  to  be  consumed  while  still  fresh  or 
is  dried  for  storage  and  future  ase? 
When  a  Montana  steer  leaves  home  on 
Sunday  to  be  slaughtered  in  Omaha  on 
Tuesday  and  is  in  the  supermarket  meat 
coimter  here  in  the  East  on  Saturday 
there  should  not  be  any  problems  of 
transportation  and  dl.^rlbutlon  that 
cannot  be  solved. 

We  get  together  to  legislate  food  pro- 
grams that  make  sense,  including:  first, 
school  lunches,  second,  food  stamps. 
third,  food  for  peace.  Then  we  get  in- 
volved in  redtape  and  excuses. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  wanted 
to  gut  the  school  lunch  program  by  say- 
ing it  was  too  expensive.  It  ai>pears  to  be 
a  modern  bargain — 46  cents  per  school 
lunch  per  child.  That  does  not  seem  too 
expensive  to  make  sure  that  a  hungry, 
school-aged  child  eats  a  hot  lunch. 

Food  stamps  get  bogged  in  redtepe, 
and  Food  for  Peace  is  just  a  .some-time 


thing  that  Is  never  tised  extensively 
enough  because  we  prefer  other  types  of 
foreign  aid  that  do  not  get  to  the  basic 
problem  of  hunger.  We  tike  to  pump  aid 
in  at  the  top  to  trickle  down,  or  put  most 
of  it  in  mihtary  supplies. 

There  are  fewer  feelings  of  accom- 
plishment these  days  tn  achieving  Amer- 
ica's national  goals  because  we  are  stum- 
bling on  the  basic  Issues.  Americans  are 
proven  to  be  both  confident  and  com- 
passionate. When  we  can  be  assured  that 
our  compassionate  Inclinations  to  end 
hunger  are  being  acoompli^ied.  I  believe 
it  will  help  set  our  own  house  in  order 
and  thereby  increase  national  confidence 

Rekindling  of  a  sluggish  economy  can 
and  will  start  on  the  farms.  American 
agriculture  is  geared  to  exidicg  hunger. 
Congress  is  doing  the  right  thing  by  forc- 
ing the  Departaaent  at  Agriculture  to 
provide  adequate  school  lunches  far  it 
means  use  of  our  abtmdanoe  to  aid  mal- 
nutrition, it  benefiU  the  recipients,  it 
increases  farm  income,  and  farm  income 
becomes  the  lifebiood  of  economic  growth 
and  activity. 

We  need  to  force  the  use  of  ail  other 
domestic  feeding  proKrams.  and  OL  funds 
authorlaed  for  Pood  for  Peace.  It  would 
help  both  malnourished  peopte  and  a 
malnoiulshed  economy  in  this  country. 


THE    HONESDAUS    NURSING    HOME 
TRAGEDY 

'Mr  R.\KDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. > 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  Natkm  we  all  de- 
plore the  tragic  fire  in  Honesdale,  Pa., 
yesterday  tn  which  the  liv^  of  1& 
nursing  home  patients  were  lost. 

The  special  studies  subcommittee 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  chair  Is  at 
present  conducting  a  comprehensive 
study  of  problems  of  the  aging  and  hear- 
ings have  been  In  progress  on  this  subject 
since  early  September.  An  tave«5tlgator 
from  our  subcommittee  was  on  the  9c«»e 
in  Honesdale  early  yesterday  momlnf 
I  have  a  reiwrt  from  our  staff  man  on 
conditions  he  found  there  but  I  think  It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  put  the 
finger  of  blame  for  this  tragedy  on  any 
one  source  tmtll  all  the  evidence  Is  In. 

At  this  point  I  can  say  however,  that 
it  appears  some  of  the  blame  may  He 
on  the  d(x>rstep  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  know  that  at  least  some  of  the 
victims  of  the  fire  were  the  recipients  of 
Federal  as^tance  funds  from  which  the 
cost  of  their  care  at  the  Honesdale  Nurs- 
ing Home  were  paid.  It  may  be  that  ■we 
need  uniform  standards  to  apply  to  aU 
cases  where  Federal  moneys  are  tised 
wholly  or  partially  to  pay  for  medical  or 
nursing  home  care.  The  special  studies 
subcommittee  will  conduct  hearings  In 
November  to  inquire  extensively  into  the 
Honesdale  tragedy  and  similar  tragedies 
that  have  ooourred  within  the  last  year 
or  two.  In  other  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

I  repeat  my  earlier  admonition  that 
none  of  us  junvp  to  an)'  eoncdusiaos  as 
to  the  blame  for  this  fire  and  Its  ter- 
rible cost  in  lives  until  all  the  evidence  is 
m. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR    THE 
WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  25,  1971  ' 

(Mr.  ABENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute.) 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  lor  the  purpose  of  asking  the  major- 
ity whip  if  he  %1U  announce  the  program 
for  the  following  wedc 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frcMn  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  program  for  next 
week,  the  week  of  October  25,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  a  holiday,  'Veterans  Day. 
and  the  House  will  be  in  recess. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  take  up  H.R.  72i8. 
which  is  the  higher  education  bin,  alth 
an  open  nile  and  4  hours  of  d^ate.  There 
will  be  general  debate  only  on  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  there  'will  be.  first,  the  military 
ooostruction  api>ropriation  hill. 

We  will  then  contmue  oonsixleration  of 
H  Jt.  7a4S.  the  higher  education  bilL 

That  is  to  be  followed  by: 

H.B.  1072».  the  environmental  pesti- 
cide oontroi  bill.  wit2i  an  open  rule  and 
2  hours  OL  debate. 

HJi.  9211,  black  lung  benefits,  with  an 
open  rule  and  1  hour  of  d^>ate. 

HJR.  8293,  the  international  Coffee 
Agreanent,  with  an  osxsx  rule  and  2 
hours  of  debate.  A  rule  has  already  been 
adopted  on  this  matter. 

Hoiae  Resolution  &87.  Ways  and  Means 
investigatiOQ  aathority. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  f  "**.  and  any  ixoMua  program 
win  be  amiouDced  later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  MU^  I  Just  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  tliat  al- 
though on  Tuesday  we  wIH  have  ody 
goieral  debate  on  the  \£R  and  no  votes 
on  it  that  does  not  preclude  qoorom 
calls  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Itie  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Mahama  May  I  ta- 
quire  of  the  majority  whip  if  It  is  ex- 
pected tKat  we  will  work  next  Friday? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  U  I  might  Interject,  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  Fridays  that  we 
are  not  scheduled  to  woiL 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  That  i£ 
m>-  iBiderstanding,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  O'NEnX.  The  origiaal  schedule 
provided  that  we  would  work  on  the  first 
SDd  third  Fridays,  but  the  majority 
leader  announced  that  after  the  August 
recess  w«  would  work  every  Fridai  if  nec- 
essary- We  would  hope  that  we  could  get 
through  the  program  on  Thursday,  but 
I  caxuiot  make  a  definite  commitment 
that  we  would  i»ot  be  in  session  on  Pri(tey. 

Mr.  EJDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  tiiank 
the  gentleman. 


DELAY  IN  IMPROVING  COURT 
MANAGEMENT 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
aiid  was  given  permission  to  sddres?  the 
House  for   1   mmute    to  revise  and  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  J 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  h&a  been  a  heartening 
concern  in  recent  years  with  the  reform 
and  Improvement  of  our  court*.  The  Ju- 
diciary itself  has  played  a  crucial  role 
in  creating  public  awareness  of  the  needa 
of  the  courts.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
spoke  often  of  the  need  to  apply  modem 
management  techniques  to  Judicial  sys- 
tems, so  that  the  maclvinery  of  Justice 
can  be  available  to  those  who  need  it. 
Oiir  present  Chief  Justice  Warren  Bxirger 
has  been  very  su:tlve  for  the  past  2  years 
encouraging  programs  to  modernize 
courts  emd  train  professional  court  ad- 
ministrators. 

The  Congress  has  responded  to  tlie 
calls  for  court  reform  The  9l8t  Congress 
approved  legislation  creating  court  ex- 
ecutives in  each  of  the  11  Federal  Judi- 
cial circuits,  the  flrst  poeitlona  of  this 
kind  in  the  PWeral  courts  outside  Wash- 
ington, DC.  The  last  Judicial  appropria- 
tions bill,  which  cleared  the  Congress 
August  3,  contained  the  necessary  fund- 
ing for  the  court  executives.  Pui-ther- 
more,  to  Insure  that  the  court  executives 
would  be  fully  qualified  professionals,  a 
national  Certification  Board  was  set  up 
in  the  statute  to  screen  candidates 

However,  at  this  time  not  a  single 
candidate  has  been  certified  by  the 
Board,  and  every  circuit  court  executive 
position  remains  vacant  While  Members 
of  Congress  realize  the  Inevitable  delays 
in  implementing  legislative  policies,  the 
delays  in  the  present  care  are  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  may  undermine  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  provide  machinery 
to  handle  Judicial  management  problems 
more  effectively  at  the  circuit  level. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Cer- 
tification Board  interviewed  applicants 
last  spring,  Including  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals with  substantial  experience  in 
the  field,  and  a  number  who  had  com- 
pleted the  training  program  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Court  Manaxement  In  Colo- 
rado. None  of  them  have  been  certified 
In  most  cases,  no  decision  has  been  made 
either  for  or  against  their  certification. 

Yet  some  of  the  circuitjs  have  been  pre- 
p>ared  for  some  time  to  appoint  a  qual- 
ified and  experienced  court  executive. 
The  delay  has  apparently  arisen  from  a 
dispute  over  the  lines  of  responsibility  of 
the  circuit  executives  Federal  Judicial 
administrators  In  Wa.«ihlngton  have  tried 
during  this  time  to  press  upon  the  cir- 
cuit judges  the  view  that  the  circuit 
executive's  primary  responsibility  is  to 
national  administrators  rather  than  to 
the  Judges  of  the  Individual  circuits 

If  the  court  executives  are  to  function 
effectively  to  rediice  court  delay  and  in- 
crease efficiency,  their  day-to-day  re- 
sponsibility *-lll  be  to  the  Judges  in  the 
circuits.  Such  national  Judicial  agencies 
as  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts 
and  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  would  be 
relied  upon  for  supporting  service.s;  their 
importance  would  depend  upon  the  u-^e- 
fulne.ss  of  their  .specialized  manaRcmcnt 
expertise.  Those  national  agencies  should 
continue  to  build  their  expertise,  but  not 
expect  to  exert  direct  control  over  circuit 
admimstration.     Chief     Justice     Burger 


should  demonstrate  that  lils  concern 
with  Increasing  the  efflclency  of  the  cir- 
cuit courts  is  not  subordinated  to  efforts 
to  accumulate  Judicial  administrative 
power  in  Washington. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  will  be  meeting  here  in  Washing- 
ton within  the  next  week.  I  am  hopeful 
that  that  body  will  move  to  Implement 
this  important  program  without  further 
delay,  so  that  Justice  will  be  real  and  ef- 
fective for  those  who  come  in  contact 
with  the  Federal  courts. 


RETORT   TO   PRAYER    AMENDMENT 
OPPOSITION 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  why  certain  min- 
isters, of  all  people,  are  opposed  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would 
guarantee  the  right  of  prayer  in  public 
schools.  Not  all  ministers  are  opposed  to 
the  amendment.  I  have  received  letters 
from  many  more  than  38  who  favor  it  I 
do  not  question  the  sincerity  nor  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  oppose  it.  but  I  say  un- 
equivocally that  they  are  misinformed 
about  the  meaning  of  this  amendment 
and  are  guilty  of  not  recognizing  that  in 
a  democracy,  the  peop'e  govern.  They 
are  In  apparent  total  Ignorance  of  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  determined 
to  have  their  way  on  this  issue. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  suggested  that 
tlie  amendment  would  allow  for  no  more 
than  can  be  done  now  in  public  schools. 
If  this  be  the  case,  then  the  amendment 
is  needed  to  see  that  there  is  no  further 
erosion  of  this  basic  fundamental  right. 
On  the  other  hand,  op[>osltion  has  been 
expressed  that  because  of  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  argument  prayer 
should  not  be  allowed  in  schools. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  ca.se  de- 
cided since  the  Engel  case  in  1962  which 
has  permitted  any  practice  wiilch  would 
indicate  a  tolerance  toward  voluntary 
prayer  in  public  schools.  In  one  case  after 
anotiier,  students  have  been  prevented 
from  reading  a  voluntar>'  prayer,  from 
reading  prayers  from  the  Congbissional 
Record,  from  singing  the  last  verse  of 
"America "  because  It  mentions  Ood. 
and — yes — even  from  saying  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  because  of  the  phrase  "one 
nation,  under  God." 

In  a  democracy,  the  people  govern  I 
noted  in  tlie  Congrkssion.al  Reioru  for 
October  19.  1971.  a  statement  by  the  Hon- 
orable J  Glenn  Beall.  Jr  Senator  from 
Maryland,  in  which  he  publishes  the  re- 
sults of  pells  on  tills  Issue  beginning  in 
August  1962  through  Februarj-  1971  The 
results  of  these  polls  show  that  from  73 
percent  to  91  5  percent  of  the  American 
people  ovei-whelmingly  favor  the  civil 
right  of  free  school  prayer,  depending  on 
the  form  of  the  question  In  my  own 
honietown  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  said  to  be 
a  typical  American  community,  a  poll 
taken  by  ABC-TV  on  thi.i  question  re- 
vealed that  91.5  percent  said  prayer 
should  be  permitted   In   public  schools. 


In  the  same  edition  of  the  CowaRxs- 
sioNAL  Record,  Senator  Hugh  Scott  re- 
fers to  a  petition  containing  signatures 
of  5,000  residents  from  Bedford,  and 
Everett,  Pa  ,  in  stipport  of  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  allow  vol- 
untary prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  pub- 
lic schools.  Senator  Scott  says: 

I  was  particularly  heartened  to  learn  that 
this  wonderful  expression  of  support  was  due 
In  lar^  part  to  the  efTorts  of  David  Crawford, 
a  17-year-old  student  from  Sverett  High 
Sctiool. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
determined  to  have  their  way  on  this 
issue  as  evidenced  by  the  thousands  of 
letters  and  petitions  which  I  have  re- 
ceived in  my  office  since  I  filed  the  dis- 
charge petition. 


THE  INCREDIBLE  JIM  FARLEY 

I  Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
misiiion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  is  the  Honorable  Jim  Farley.  He 
was  a  great  American  in  every  respect 
and  he  is  still  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  still  active  and  still 
serving  his  country  as  he  has  served  so 
long  and  so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  recently  published  an  editorial  on 
"The  Incredible  Jim  Farley."  I  think  it  is 
extremely  interesting  and  I  hope  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  find  It  as  Interest- 
ing SLs  I  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  is  as  follows: 

THI  INCIIJEDIBI.E  Jim  Paruet 
(By  Dick  W«Bt) 

The  hifitorlan  Invariably  la  lavish  with 
.s;>a.ce  aud  praise  for  PVanklln  D.  Roosevelt. 
I ;  8  a  stiaine  he  cannot  be  niore  generous 
with  the  man  who  niade  hUn. 

Jam«B  Aloystus  Parley,  the  New  Deal's  mas- 
ter polltloal  atrat«glfft,  FDR's  poatmaater- 
general,  he«ul  of  the  Demooratlc  party  longer 
than  any  other  in  history.  Is  atUl,  at  S3,  an 
Imposing  man — sure-footed,  mentally  alert, 
straight  as  an  arrow  and  immaculately 
groomed  with  the  scrubbed  look  of  a  young- 
ster going  to  his  first  party. 

Former  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  re- 
cently gave  a  small  ituicheon  In  the  old 
Democrat's  honor  at  the  LBJ  Library  in  Aus- 
tin It  was  an  enriching  experience  for  me 
and  Warren  Woodward  of  Amarloan  AlclLnes 
to  attend  and.  beforehand,  to  acoompany 
Mr   Parley  on  a  flight  from  Dallas  to  Austin. 

Pi.Tr  two  hours  I  popp>ed  questions — and 
he  gave  those  direct  answers  for  which 
he  Is  famous  His  knowledge  and  memory  ars 
incredible  His  retentive  and  encyclopedic 
mind  IS  like  a  massive  cubbyhole  from  which 
he  readily  extraou>  dates,  names,  details  and 
even's  *huh  have  made  history  m  his  time 

He  matured  In  the  twenties,  became  na- 
tionally distinguished  during  the  depres- 
.Hlon  and  for  the  last  30  years  has  w1tne<wed 
wars,  rebellions,  the  decay  of  old  empires 
the  confusion  of  economists  and  the  domJ- 
UKiu  e  i>f  science. 

Who.  we  asked,  was  the  greatest  politician 
he  e\er  kiiCA?  Did  he  actually  br«ak  with 
Roosevelt  over  the  third  term  issue  in  19407 
Who  Is  his  Democratic  fayorlte  !n  1073? 

IRAN  KLIN    ROOSrVELT 

Roosevelt,  says  Parley,  was  the  consum- 
mate politician,  'the  most  talented  I  ever 
knew." 


The  public's  Image  of  PDR.  he  adds,  is  in- 
complete: The  dynamic  personality,  the 
golden  radio  voice — ^he  was  more  than  that. 
"He  hat.  an  enormous  grasp  of  practical  poll- 
tics  He  could  call  every  state  Democratic 
chairman  by  his  first  name." 

He  had  the  aamu  comprehensive  knowledge 
about  his  country  If  a  visitor,  for  Instance, 
came  to  him  from  Comanche.  Teicaa,  some- 
where In  the  conversation  FDR  would  men- 
tion  peanuts — Comanche's  chief  crop. 

■  Mr  Roosevelt  even  knew  the  locations  of 
most  of  the  1 .600  poet  offices  built  during  my 
tenure  as  j>ostmaster-general,  '  Mr.  Farley 
recalls 

He  fretted  too  much,  Farley  recalls,  about 
such  nUnor  reverses  as  the  faUure  of  a  bill 
In  Congress  and  what  editorial  writers  said 
about  him.  "I  used  to  rea-ssure  him  that,  in 
time,  the  crltlcUm  would  fade  like  the  early 
morning  fog" 

Was  FDR's  greatest  contribution  leading 
the  free  world  to  victory  in  World  War  11? 

■  No— I  like  to  think  It  was  In  saving  the 
capitalistic  system.  He  and  his  humanism 
resiore<l  faith,  hope.  Incentive  and  profits — 
and  that  8  all  capitalism  Is." 

At  the  famous  1940  Democratic  conven- 
tion m  Chicago,  Farley  vigorously  opposed  a 
third  term  for  Roosevelt — but  never  broke 
With  him. 

•  Even  then  his  health  was  no  good.  I 
begged  him  to  return  to  Warm  Springs — he 
had  contributed  enough  to  his  country  I  felt 
the  Democrats  could  win  again  with  any  can- 
didate of  stature,  because  the  country  ap- 
preciated the  New  Deal  reforms  The  people 
were  not  atwut  to  return  the  country's  des- 
tiny at  that  time  to  the  Republicans." 

JOHN    CAKNCa 

Tou  get  the  feeling  that  Farley,  an  old 
pro.  is  partial  to  other  old  pros  One  In  par- 
ticular. John  Nance  Garner  of  Texas,  never 
received  the  credit  "he  so  richly  deserved"" 
for  shaping  the  New  Deal 

"Without  Ut.  Oamer,"  Farley  now  feels, 
"the  New  Deal  would  have  been  puny." 

It  was  Gamer"*  knowledge  of  Congress  and 
of  Its  prima  donnas  which  enabled  Rooeevelt 
to  pass  the  vital  reforms  that  are  now  "the 
substance  of  our  ecooocnlc  and  social  life" ; 
Social  Security,  conservation  of  the  soil.  In- 
surance of  bank  deposits  (FDIC),  crop  sup- 
ports for  farmers,  abolition  of  chUd  labor,  a 
floor  for  the  workingman's  wages 

"Oamer  and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Joe 
Robinson  of  Arkansas  worked  as  a  team. 
You've  got  to  be  exi>ert  in  how  congressional 
committees  work,  you  must  know  wliere  the 
bones  are  burled,  to  pass  such  far-reaching 
reforms  on  Capitol  Hill. 

•Roosevelt  knew  little  about  Oongresa. 
Garner  did — and  without  him,  FDR's  record 
would  not  be  neskrly  as  substantial.  Mr  Gar- 
ner was  a  great  old  gentleman.  He  has  been 
slighted  In  history" 

TKUMAN    AND    L3J 

If  Mr  Rooeevelt  was  the  best  politician 
ha  ever  knew,  who  hue  maide  the  best 
president? 

"I  believe  tha*  history  In  time  will  say 
that  Truman  and  Johnson  were  two  of  the 
greatest — maybe  the  two  greatest  " 

Neither,  he  reminded,  expected  to  be  jweel- 
dent.  Boch  had  to  take  over  under  tragic 
circumstances  and  under  clouds  of  doubt. 
And  both  were  constantly  blasted  by  the 
news  media  "who  can  make  or  break  a  man 
before  he  knows  It" 

Yet.  both  responded  with  magnificent  rec- 
ords, with  courage  and  stubborn  determina- 
tion 'And  both  had  guu  and  an  uncanny 
sense  of  the  sweep  of  history." 

Mr  Farley,  his  6-foot-4  frame  steady  and 
erect,  concluded  a  brief  talk  at  the  Austin 
luncheon  by  turning  and  looking  at  Jatmaao. 

"I  hope  and  pray,  llr  President,  that  our 
God  above  will  give  you  enough  more  years 


so  that  you  will  live  to  read  the  true  assess- 
ment of  your  term.  Yotir  administration 
passed  more  beneficial  leglalatlon  than  any 
other;  you  exhibited  as  much  ootirage  and 
suffered  more  tinfalr  abuse  than  any  other 
I  can  remember.  But  you  will  go  down  as 
one  of  the  greatest.'" 

A  few  feet  away,  Mrs.  Johnson  tried  to 
smile  as  she  wiped  away  the  tears — no  doubt 
remembering  those  dark  hours  following  the 
a-ssassliiatlon  In  Dallas,  the  sleepless  nights 
of  worry  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  ex- 
cruciating burdens  of  the  office  and  the  con- 
stant carping  at  her  husband  by  the  Eastern 
Establishment  which,  to  the  end,  resented 
him. 

TWILIGHT 

Parley's  career  began  more  than  60  years 
ago  as  a  salesman  with  U.S.  Gypsum;  now, 
at  83.  he  Is  an  executive  with  Ooca-Oola. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  eight  successive  Dem- 
ocratic conventions  beginning  in  1924  when 
his  party  nominated  John  W.  Davis  to  op- 
pose Cal  Cooldige.  He  wont  be  specific,  but 
jt.u  get  the  feeling  he  would  like  to  see  his 
party  nominate  Sen.  Henry  (Scoop)  Jackson 
In  1972. 

The  years  slip  by.  But  Jim  Farley  doesnt 
seem  to  realize  that  the  twilight  Is  near  Her- 
bert Hoover,  in  a  eulogy  over  the  grave  of 
Warren  Harding,  mentioned  that  "tils  soul 
was  seared   with  dlslUuslonment." 

No  one,  or  nothing,  oould  sear  Parley's 
soul,  poison  his  heart  or  diminish  his  zest. 
Life  Is  still  great.  To  him  the  past  has  been 
rewarding,  the  future  Is  exciting  and  lieaven 
Is  somewhere  over  the  hill. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly subscribe  to  the  sentiments  the 
gentleman  has  expressed  about  Jim 
Farley  who  has  been  a  friend  of  mine 
for  many  years. 

He  did  yeoman  work  in  welding  to- 
gether the  combination  that  brought  the 
Democratic  Party  to  victory  In  1932  and 
helped  continue  it  in  power  for  20  years. 
Starting  as  a  practitioner  of  practiced 
politics,  he  had  at  first  the  critlciBm  of 
the  uninformed,  but  his  probity,  his  hon- 
esty and  his  forthrightness  gradually 
earned  him  universal  respect  and  wide- 
spread acclaim.  In  today's  climate  when 
many  institutions  are  questioned.  Jim 
Farley's  career  provides  evidence  that 
it  is  possible  to  live  fully  and  accomplish 
much  for  our  people  in  modem  domestic 
politics. 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  with  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
PoAGK)  in  extending  warm  good  wishes 
to  a  great  Democrat  and  outstanding 
American,  Jim  Parley. 


BASEBALL  AND  ITS  ANTITRUST 
EXEMPTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Mizxll)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr  Speaker,  in  a  speech 
to  the  House  on  Monday  of  this  week,  I 
congratulated  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates 
baseball's  new  world  champions,  and  the 
Baltimore  Orioles,  who  had  defended  the 
title,  on  playing  one  of  the  greatest  world 
series  in  history. 

I  spoke  at  that  time  of  how  proud  I  am 
to  have  been  a  part  of  b«seball  for  14 


years — 11  of  these  years  as  a  major 
league  pitcher  for  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals, 
the  Pirates,  and  the  New  York  Mets.  I 
mentioned  that  I  still  wear  the  world 
series  championship  ring  given  to  me  as 
a  member  of  the  Pirate  club  of  1960, 
which  defeated  the  New  York  Yankees 
in  another  exciting  seven -game  series. 

Baseball  has  played  a  very  special  part 
in  my  life,  and  I  still  believe  it  is  the 
greatest  game  there  is.  I  believe  the  mas- 
sive audiences  who  witnessed  the  1971 
world  series  on  television  also  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  baseball  is  stUl  very 
much  the  national  pastime. 

But  more  importantly,  through  bsise- 
ball,  opportunities  have  been  afforded  to 
young  men  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  able  to  fully  enjoy  the  American 
dream. 

There  are  many  such  men  I  could 
name.  There  is  Enos  "Country" 
Slaughter,  who  came  out  of  the  hills  of 
North  Carolina  to  become  a  great  star. 
There  Is  WiUie  Mays,  who  went  from 
Alabama  to  superstardom  with  the  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  Giants. 

There  Is  Stan  Muslal,  an  immigrants' 
son  who  left  the  coal  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mickey  Mantle,  who  left 
the  coal  mines  of  Oklahoma,  to  find  for- 
time  and  immortality  as  two  of  the 
greatest  athletes  ever. 

There  are  Henry  Aaron  and  Willie  Mc- 
Covey,  whose  ability  on  the  playing  field 
has  brought  them  from  meager  begin- 
nings to  affluence,  from  the  sometime 
abuse  of  racial  prejudice  to  places  of 
great  respect  among  all  who  love  sport. 

There  was,  of  course.  Babe  Rttth,  who 
went  from  a  Baltimore  orphanage  to 
become  perhaps  the  greatest  baseball 
player  in  the  history  of  the  game,  and, 
as  was  often  mentioned  In  his  playing 
days,  to  earn  more  money  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  coimtless  other  examples  one 
could  cite,  but  the  one  that  is  most  spe- 
cial to  me  is  what  basebaU  did  for  a 
yoimg  man  from  Vinegar  Bend.  Ala.,  a 
young  man  who  left  an  old  plow  mule 
standing  In  the  field  and  caught  a  train 
to  Albany,  Oa.,  then  rising  through  the 
minor  leagues,  breaking  into  the  majors, 
winning  a  place  on  the  1959  all-star  team, 
and  helping  to  pitch  the  Plttsburgii  Pi- 
rates to  a  National  League  championship 
and  a  world  series  victory  In  1960. 

Prwn  this  backgrovmd  the  young  man 
was  able  to  make  a  successful  transiticm 
into  the  business  world  and  then  Into 
the  field  of  public  service  as  a  county 
commissioner  in  Davidscm  County,  N.C. 
And  from  there,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  elected  to  represent  some  of  the 
finest  people  suiywhere  In  the  Congress 
of  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth.  And  that 
young  man  from  'Vinegar  Bold,  Ala.,  is 
privileged  to  stand  before  this  great  body 
today,  thankful  for  the  success  for  which 
baseball  was  so  largely  responsible. 

But  the  game  of  baseball  has  brought 
success  to  more  than  just  the  handful 
of  major  league  players  I  have  men- 
ticDed.  There  are.  of  course,  other  ball- 
players whose  names  I  omitted  from 
this  very  limited  list  of  greats.  But  there 
are  countless  more  who  have  gone  into 
the  fields  of  business  and  government 
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and  labor  and  the  professions  who  cer- 
tainly owe  a  meaanre  of  their  success  to 
the  game  of  basdian. 

As  I  have  said  to  little  leacuers  and 
other  young  ballplayers  all  crrcr  the 
country.  bas«ball  not  only  develops  a  boy 
phj-sicaHy;  it  develops  him  mentally  and 
helps  prepare  him  for  the  game  of  life. 

Baseball  bnflds  character  into  youngr 
men  who  are  going  to  be  the  leaders  of 
tile  future.  Thia  leadersixip  development 
and  character  bollding  comes  abont  tn 
many  ways,  some  of  which  may  not  seem 
very  important  m  that  sense  while  a  boy 
Is  playing  the  game.  But  these  are  the 
things  that  stick  with  a  boy  when  he 
becomes  a  man. 

First,  the  game  teaclies  a  yoimg  man 
tile  value  of  teamwork.  While  he  has  to 
perform  as  an  Individual  on  tlie  baseball 
field,  he  also  has  to  be  a  team  man  If 
the  team  Is  goln?  to  win.  Teamwork 
teaches  f^^rn  to  work  together  with  others 
toward  accompllsiiing  a  single  goal — 
winning. 

B&setaall  also  t^^j'h<*<}  him  self-confi- 
dence. When  a  boy  Is  on  the  pitcher's 
mouad.  no  one  oan  make  the  pitch  tmt 
him.  If  he  i&  up  at  bat,  he  has  to  swing 
the  bat  hixnself.  If  he  is  the  shortstop. 
he  has  to  make  the  accurate  throw  to 
first  base.  So  the  game  teaches  him  self - 
confidence,  because  he  has  to  perform 
at  the  invpv"''r  wlien  all  of  the  attention 
is  focused  on  him 

Baseball  also  teaches  him  to  be  a  com- 
petitor. It  tewrhes  him  to  compete  for 
victory,  to  pcrforxi  at  his  very  best.  Base- 
ball eocoura^es  a  young  man  to  strive 
to  do  his  besi.  to  be  a  tough  competitor, 
and  to  be  an.  the  winning  side 

But  at  the  same  tiase.  baseball  teaches 
him  that  a  sense  of  hone&ty  and  fair  play 
is  also  imcwrtanL  It  teaches  him  to  play 
bgr  the  rules,  and  he  learns  that  when  he 
violates  the  niles.  not  only  Ls  he  hurt  by 
it,  but  be  hurts  his  team,  as  well. 

I  believe  the  world  today  needs  young 
men  viitki  these  QU&liLies.  Men  wiio  know 
the  value  ol  teamwodrk.  who  have  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  get  tiie  Job 
done.  Men  who  thrive  on  competition, 
boC  recognize  at  the  same  time  that  there 
is  an  honest  and  fair  way  to  compete. 

Show  me  a  aaan  wLUi  tiiese  qualities, 
and  I  will  show  you  a  jouati  man  who  is 
betuc  aouftht  by  the  busiajne  world,  a 
young  man  who  has  th&  respect  and 
frlendshii>  ol  okbeia  Uvlog  in  his  cocn- 
miKUty,  a  young  man  wlio  is  going  to 
make  a  coaUrlbBtutn.  not  only  to  his 
home,  his  community  and  his  clnirch. 
but  to  hts  Nation. 

This  is  the  type  of  man,  the  type  of 
leader,  that  we  need  in  Gevemment.  and 
In  all  levels  of  society. 

As  I  said  before,  baseball  bolMs  men 
who  will  be  leaders.  All  of  them  are  not 
going  to  be  major  leagae  baseball  playera 
but  they  are  all  eatng  to  be  nuOor 
leaguers  in  whatever  vocation  they  choose 
to  follow. 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  have  rec- 
ocmized  for  some  time  that  bsseball  is 
indeed  a  wholesome.  corKtractiTC  in- 
fluence on  ABierican  youth,  and  beeawe 
of  this  ffpeehd  itatas.  the  game  ha*  bcoi 


granted  certain  special  privileges,  most 
Important  of  which  Is  its  exemption  from 
U;^  aotiirust  laws. 

A  maior  leacue  ball  ctab  incurs  tre- 
■MDdOMi  apmnOag  expenses  durtaac  a 
season.  There  are  stadtom  an>enscs; 
there  are  the  costs  of  finding  and  devel- 
oping talent,  of  trading  between  clubs,  of 
traveling  from  city  to  city,  all  for  the 
purpose  ot  providing  an  example  of  ex- 
ceUenoe  ajad  oompctitian  for  youtig 
Americans  to  f  oUow. 

Baseball  has  always  had  a  heart,  and 
thnraghoot  the  history  of  orsaniJsed  base- 
ball, the  paramount  concern  has  always 
been  for  the  players  and  the  fans. 

Bnt  the  recent  action  of  the  American 
League  baseball  owners,  permitting  the 
Washington  Senators  to  be  moved  from 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  to  Arlington, 
Tex  .  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  base- 
baH's  great  tradition  of  ptrttmg  the  fans 
fh^t. 

T  certainly  do  not  think  an  owner  or 
group  ol  owners  sliould  have  to  take  an 
unfair  fbiancial  loss  Just  to  keep  a  team 
in  a  city.  But  I  strongly  oppose  per- 
mitting a  baseball  team  to  be  moved  for 
the  sole  purpose  ot  reaping  a  pot  ot 
gold  for  the  owners. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  this  la 
exactly  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
Washington  Senators  or  whatevi-er  they 
shall  be  called  in  their  new  home.  Repu- 
table men  from  this  eommanlty  eame 
forward  with  what  seemed  eminently 
fair  flnanetal  proposals  for  the  expre.ss 
purpose  of  keeping  a  majtyr  le<wue  club 
here  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Tliese  etiorts  were  to  no  avail,  how- 
ever, aa  all  of  us  know.  A  better  business 
deal  could  apparently  be  negc^hrted  In 
Texas,  and  the  owners  gave  their  over- 
whelmteg  consent  to  tWe  course  of  ac- 
tion. There  was  no  tniMeatlon  that  the 
owners  or  the  commissi  oner  of  baseball 
made  any  effort  to  tnsnn  a  major  league 
franchise  for WEwhbigton,  DC. 

This  Is  perhaps  a  special  case  in  more 
than  one  respect.  It  i^eems  to  me  that 
something  Is  terrlWy  wron?  when  the 
great  capital  of  the  United  States,  the 
hnb  of  a  metropolis  of  3  5  mfllitm  people. 
Is  deprhred  of  major  league  baseball,  of 
the  oppuTt unity  to  watch  the  national 
rwstlme  at  Its  own  beanttfo!  staditnn. 

If  making  millions  Is  going  to  be  the 
rraraber  one  prfortty  for  assigning  major 
league  franchises,  then  the  question 
arises,  "Should  basehall  continne  to  en- 
joy the  spechtl  financial  privileges  and 
protection  it  has  enjoyed  for  the  last  half 
century''" 

If  the  fast  dollar  is  the  No.  1  criterion 
for  twtseball  owners  today,  on  what 
grounds  can  they  plead  for  exemp- 
tion frotn  antitrust  laws?  What  Is  there 
to  set  thean  apart  from  any  oCher  private 
enterprise?  What  diatingulEheB  them 
from  the  great  monop<:jlles  of  the  last 
century,  whose  dcBiinance  nece&sitated 
the  first  krtitrust  law.s  paiised  by  this 
Congress? 

I  ana  coiiwiuced  that  if  the  cold,  hard 
casn  dukl  has  led  to  c&Ilous  (fibregard  for 
fans  as  loyal  aa  Waahinston  fans  have 
been   for   71   years,   then   baseball  hat 


purposely  and  outrightly  forfeited  Its 
special  status  as  a  sport,  and  deserves  no 
further  special  consideration  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law. 

Many  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  over  the  last  several  yeaxa,  aoA 
especially  in  the  last  few  weeks,  sveking 
an  end  to  baseball's  exemptlea  status. 
TTie  commlssfoner  and  the  owners  would 
do  well  to  take  these  bUIs  as  a  warn- 
mg  signal  of  the  strong  re.sentnaent  on 
Capitol  Hill  for  basehail's  new  heartless 
image. 

I  intend  to  send  a  copy  of  these 
remarks  to  the  commissioner  of  baseball 
and  to  the  major  league  franchise  own- 
ers and  I  shall  urge  them  to  give  sertotn 
consideration  to  beginning  work  imme- 
diately toward  bringing  another  major 
league  team  to  Washington,  preferably 
in  time  for  the  1973  seaaon  and  prefer- 
ably a  IVational  Leagoe  club. 

The  preference  for  a  National  Leagne 
team  Is  not  strictly  a  personal  one,  al- 
though I  spent  my  entire  career  in  the 
NaUonai  League.  It  would  simply  amkc 
more  sense  than  brit^ginc  another  Aa^r- 
ican  I/cague  team  into  this  area,  only  ta 
harp  the  magnetism  of  the  great  Balti- 
more team  50  miles  away  draw  fans  away 
from  Washington,  as  has  been  the  case 
for  the  last  several  years. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  a  Katlonal 
League  team  is  brought  to  WashiagtoB, 
if  the  peofde  in  this  area  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  such  great  teams  as  the 
Pirates  and  Cardinals  and  Dodgers  and 
Giants  and  Mets.  then  Robert  F.  Ken- 
ntrdy  Btadhim  will  easily  see  a  milhcp 
fsnR  a  season  and  probably  taany  more 

If  all  went  well,  we  might  even  be  aM« 
to  see  a  future  world  series  between 
Washingtcc  and  Baltimore  that  would 
rival  the  great  "subway  series"  in  New 
York  years  ago. 

In  any  event,  Washington  is  sUQ  a 
great  baseball  town,  tiaseball  is  still  s 
great  game,  and  I  am  sure  It  Is  the  sense 
of  this  Congress  that  the  two  should  be 
reunited. 

As  one  who  feels  keenly  Indebted  to 
baseball,  and  who  has  the  game's  best 
mterest  at  iieart,  I  believe  the  return  of 
a  baseball  team  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
would  be  both  symholic  and  practical 
evidence  of  a  rettmi  of  be-seball's  leader- 
ship to  what  has  always  been  and  ahoaW 
always  be  its  paramount  concern — the 
desires  of  the  game's  minions  of  fans. 

Congre.ss  will  require  no  les.s  of  the 
owners,  and  the  owners  should  ask  no 
less  of  them.se!ve.s. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieniaii  yield? 

Mr.  MIZKLL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  te 
the  gentleman  frotn  Maryland. 

Mr  HOGAIsr.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  outstanding  re- 
Qiaj'ks. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  if  baseball 
is  respfHisible  for  us  having  the  gentle- 
man  tn  the  well  amongsl  a.%  then  I 
think  we  have  an  additional  reason  to 
bo  fateful  to  baseball. 

.\s  one  who  played  ssndlot  baseball 
uiiself.  I  realize  the  veradty  of  the  gcn- 
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tleman's  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
character-building  qualiUes  of  baseball 
and  all  competitive  sports. 

Also  as  one  who  regrets  as  much  as 
the  gentleman  the  d^jarture  of  the 
Washington  Senators,  which  it  has  been 
suggested  should  be  called  the  Arlington, 
Tex..  Shorthorns.  I  want  to  share  the 
gentleman's  concern  about  this  and  Join 
with  him  Ua  the  effort  to  bring  a  baseball 
team  to  Washington  so  that  we  can  have 
big  league  ball  here. 

In  conclusicm.  recognizing  the  gentle- 
man as  a  former  Pittsburgh  Pirate  and 
acknowledging  that  I  myself  cheered  my- 
self hoarse  at  the  World  Series  for  Bal- 
timore. I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman, 
•Wait  until  next  year." 

Mr.  MTZ^i^T.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  Ills  remarks  and  his  contribution. 

Mr.  aUDE.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  xjrTTTrr.T.  i  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  also  commend  the  gentleman  for  a 
very  forthright  statement.  The  gentle- 
man has  made  a  great  contribution  to 
this  House  and  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  our  Republican  baseball 
team  In  leading  us  to  victory  here.  I 
think  the  contribution  that  he  has  made 
and  his  character  are  symbolic  of  the 
great  contribution  that  baseball  has 
made  to  the  American  spirit  and  Amer- 
ican manhood  as  well  as  the  strength  of 
our  Nation. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  hopes  that  baseball  Is  go- 
ing to  return  to  Washington  There  are 
a  lot  of  youngsters  and  oldsters  all  across 
the  country  who  feel  as  strongly  as  I  do 
about  this  national  sport. 

Mr,  MIZELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks;  and  I  trust  that  what 
the  gentleman  suggests  will  not  be  long 
in  coming,  when  we  will  have  the  major 
league  stars  performing  in  WaMilngton, 
e.<?pecially  for  the  young  men  of  this  area. 

Mr.  DE'VINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
anyone  else  In  the  House  ol  Representa- 
tives I  think  that  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  (Mr.  MizKLL)  from  North  Carolina 
is  better  quaUfled  to  talk  about  baseball 
and  to  talk  about  the  impact  of  iMiseball 
on  the  youth  of  the  Nation  and  the  re- 
cent move  of  the  Washington  Senators 
out  of  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  should 
be  commended  for  swidressing  himself  to 
this  subject  at  this  time.  As  an  aside,  let 
me  say  that  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates,  Mr.  John  Oalbreath, 
and  his  son  are  close  personal  friends  of 
mine.  I  know  of  the  high  regard  and 
esteem  in  which  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizill)  is  held  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  ownership.  I  shall 
extend  the  gentleman's  greetings  to  them 
on  the  occasion  of  their  celebration  of 
the  victory  in  our  area  in  the  near 
future. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  aish  again  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  addressing  him- 


self to  the  subject  of  baseball  and  bring- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ^^T7.iirT.T.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  the  gentleman 
remembering  me  to  John  and  Dan.  as 
well  as  the  other  members  of  the  Pirates 
team  whom  the  gentleman  will  be  see- 
ing in  a  few  days.  They  did  a  tremendous 
job. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BA"yLOR.  Rrst,  let  me  say  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  an  ex-Pitts- 
burgh Pirates  star  in  his  own  right,  has 
shone  not  only  in  baseball  but  has  shone 
well  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

But  I  thUik  today  that  you,  Mr.  Mizkll. 
have  rendered  to  baseball  a  service  that 
will  long  be  remembered,  because  there 
are  too  many  people  today  who  are  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  what  Congress  de- 
cided baseball  was-^that  is.  namely,  a 
national  pasUme  for  the  benefit  of  the 
youth  of  this  country  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  Its  people — who  have  now  de- 
cided that  the  dollar  sign  is  more  im- 
portant. Unless  those  people  pay  atten- 
tion to  warnings  of  people  like  you.  who 
have  said  It  from  both  sides,  the  day  will 
come  as  a  result  of  those  warnings  when 
they  will  no  longer  enjoy  the  benefits 
they  now  enjoy.  Unless  they  recognize  the 
dedication  to  the  youth  of  this  country 
and  to  the  yoimg  people  of  this  coimtry, 
as  to  what  baseball  is  and  should  mean, 
then  the  tax  exemption  and  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  antitrust  laws  will  no  long- 
er be  extended  to  them. 

I  sincerely  hope,  as  you  do,  that  the 
National  League  will  see  the  great  vac- 
uum that  exists  here  In  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  Washington  and  the  tre- 
mendous possibility  of  reviving  the  spirit 
of  baseball. 

I  am  sure  that  the  series  which  has 
just  been  concluded,  and  the  fact  that 
it  went  7  games,  with  the  tension  that 
it  carried,  did  much  to  cause  people  to 
realize  what  a  grand  pastime  baseball  is. 
With  your  remarks  I  think  that  baseball 
has  at  last  come  into  its  own  once  more. 

Mr.  GOODLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  Just 
want  to  associate  mjrself  with  the  re- 
marks that  have  Just  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  other 
Members.  I  want  to  say  further  that  If 
baseball  can  contribute  men  to  the  Con- 
gress like  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  Mr. 
MizrtL,  from  North  Carolina,  then  cer- 
tainly the  Nation  and  the  Congress  will 
benefit. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  who  have 
participated  in  this  discussion  this  after- 
noon, Mr.  Speaker,  that  while  I  throw 
just  as  hard  as  I  ever  did,  the  ball  does 
not  get  there  quite  as  quickly,  but  I  do 
find  myself  more  in  the  strike  zone  now 


than  I  did  when  I  was  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Pirates.  I  wiU  certainly  try  to  hve 
up  to  the  very  gracious  r^narks  that 
have  been  made  to  me  and  in  the  weeks- 
and  years  ahead  try  to  make  a  worth- 
while contribution  toward  bringing  ma- 
jor league  baseball  back  to  our  Nation  s 
Capital  where  it  should  be. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Sixigbej  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  joining 
in  introducing  the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act  today  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  EscH). 

There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  press- 
ing need  for  comprehensive  reform  of 
the  Nation's  manpower  programs.  All  of 
the  previous  congressional  hearings  have 
stressed  this  fact.  The  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative fragmentation  cause  our 
present  efforts  to  fall  short  of  the  intent 
of  Congress  as  we  authorize  and  appro- 
priate nearly  three  billion  dollars  each 
year  in  this  area.  Looking  down  from  the 
Federal  perspective,  one  sees  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  alone  responsible  for  more 
than  ten  thousand  separate  contracts  for 
manpower  programs — ^an  impossible  ad- 
ministrative task. 

Looking  up  from  the  local  level,  one  is 
baffled  by  the  Incredible  alphabet  stew 
of  programs,  agencies,  and  legislation. 
Each  has  its  own  slightly  different  en- 
trance qualifications,  training  programs, 
supportive  services,  and  objectives.  For 
the  disadvantaged  person  with  one  dime 
in  a  phone  booth,  his  chances  are  one  in 
a  hundred  of  finding  the  appropriate  pro- 
gram, let  alone  receiving  the  services  he 
needs. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  I  believe  that 
the  leadership  exhibited  by  the  Nixon 
administration  in  this  field,  as  exem- 
plified by  the  administration's  biU  in  this 
session,  deserves  recognition.  The  goals 
can  best  be  brought  into  reality,  however, 
by  the  decategorization  and  phased  de- 
centralization as  provided  by  the  Esch- 
Stelger  bill. 

Resposisibillty  on  the  Federal  level 
would  be  consolidated  in  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  order  to  bring  together  the 
present  patchwork  of  legislative  au- 
thorization. Respxinsiblllty  at  the  local 
level  would  be  decentralized  on  a  phased 
basis  by  enabling  State  and  local  elected 
officials  to  become  prime  sponsors.  The 
prime  sponsors  would  be  assisted  by  the 
formation  of  manpower  services  councils 
made  up  of  a  broad  range  of  local  peo- 
ple with  expertise  in  this  area.  The 
councils  would  build  on  the  experience 
of  the  cooperative  area  manpower  plan- 
ning system  and  would  be  given  up  to 
1  year  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  services  that  would  best  suit  their 
area.  The  bill  authorizes  prime  ^x>nsor8 
to  utilize  the  full  range  of  pubUc  and 
private  manpower  services.  Title  n  au- 
thorizes the  continued  appropriate  utili- 
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zallon  of  public  service  employment  as 
one  component  of  a  comprelicBstve  pro- 
Kram.  It  is  wotlctpcrted  that  the  »pprs- 
prtale  mfar  of  scrrlecE  wffl  mry  wicMy 
depeiKUnt'  on  tfce  neecb  of  the  ImUTMoal 
and  loeal  eondftioas.  In  order  to  insure 
the  intcrrstion  of  State  and  local  man- 
power serrtees,  rrciproettl  mkw  and 
acconimodatl«ii  proeedarea  are  provMed 
m  the  bill.  A  Nattoftal  Institute  of  Man- 
power Policy  i«  aUo  eatoUuiicd  in  the 
Executive  Office  o^  the  President  to  de- 
velop and  consider  national  manpower 
p<rtlry. 

The  Oecretary  retains  respemslWHty 
for  the  special  national  needs  of  tlie  In- 
dians, bilingual  persCTis.  mlgrantn.  older 
workers,  and  youth,  bat  foHowlny  a  2- 
year  period  of  jcint  PttJeral-Joca!  re- 
sponsibility, the  Fetleral  rote  toward 
prime  sjwnsQrs  wonld  be  Itmrted  to  ad- 
KiinlstratiTe  suppoit  arw!  moHltoilim  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  law. 

I  beBeve  tWs  hill  provides  the  frame- 
work: for  the  strong  partnership  of  ^d- 
eral.  State,  and  rocal  government  In  this 
vital  area^  By  cansoBdating  oar  re- 
sources at  the  Federal  revel,  and  decen- 
tralMng  responsibility  to  the  local  level, 
we  win  enable  the  maximum  delivery  of 
comprehensive  «ervices  to  those  who 
need  them. 


MAH- 


POWER   ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwe  Under  a 
previoM  ardci  at  the  Hauae.  U^  tcatle- 
nuui  <x«BB  MiclAcan  iMr.  EScsj  U  rce- 
osniaaA  for  M  naimitri 

Mr.  B8CH.  ICr.  Bptoktr.  I  ara  todaiy  in- 
tfo^HPHu  a  new  tall  for  a  CfempRhenMw 
ManpOTver  Act  wWcJi.  ts  ay  JadeaBcnt, 
womld  mcrmmfiiiinh  the  aujar  oMectlwes 
reeccDMtd  tar  vlrtoally  every  aathartty 
on  Mnnpcmi  traintac  as  neeeaaary  to 
ttchWTtoiK  a  truijr  elective  eSort  on  be- 
half of  imemployed  and  underemjiagcd 
persona.  At  the  aanae  tioae.  tt  would  avoid 
many  af  the  pHfatfc.  betb  pracUeal  and 
poliiicAl.  wtilcfa  Urns  tar  have  stymied 
both  oanKrcacumal  and  admiaistrBtlan 
initiatives  iA  thia  Add. 

The  talU  1  banre  intHKhned  BKivea  very 
far  in  Hat  dbvctjan  at  iiBin*ililii  decen- 
uraliae<i  twiitniatration  of  iiMiiiieai  i 
programs  to  the  Sutes  and  local  tevelB 
where  they  ore  best  niana«eA.  ■•  proiMBed 
laat  HMing  by  Prcaidmi  JHxob  bi  ttae 
maiiiMwev  revenue  sharit«.  Tnrtrrd.  tt 
would  aecomvliah  that  obJceUve.  bwt 
piiaeed  in  over  a  period  of  at  IciMt  3 
yean  beginning  wiLb  a  fuU  year  of  tn- 
ten«iv«  piaantnc  at  State  and  local  levela. 
Ho^'ever.  Quite  aoUka  the  laaiiviywcr 
reveaae  ahajring  propeaftl.  It  weuld  retain 
authoEity  ler  the  fiacretery  «f  labor  to 
coostamiy  mooUar  iKiasraims  and  to  step 
in  and  ot>erate  thena  directly  wberc  a 
State  or  local  priime  sponaof  f^u^^t  to 
comply  with  the  act. 

This  bill  w««ld  aceompiifih  the  obiec- 
Uve  of  dflooUxmUaed  rraiioiMilinilj  for 
mAnpower  servlae^  bat  wlthoot  ataDcga- 
tion  of  Federal  leaponalbUit^  for  aKinins 
thet  fnodatnentai  requtremeBU  of  a  mie- 
ressfid  effort  are  net. 

The  MeoBd  major  objective^  aotxght  by 
the   President — and    again   one    widely 


applauded  by  experts  in  manpower  train- 
tn« — ia  the  bToadeulng  of  mauiwvfei  pro- 
giauifl  into  a  a(nci<e,  ceuipi  ehuiatve,  flexi- 
ble authority  to  provMt  the  servlees  pes- 
pie  need  to  the  people  wtie  need  them 
IMa  is  te  aflarp  eoRtrast  to  tfie  exteting 
sita»eioa  wljete  we  have  grafted  mi   to 
o«r  baatr  manpowti  development  legisla- 
tion a  docen  or  xaere  narrwwiy  tbuwn 
authertsatlonfl  to  serve  pertiealar  cate- 
gories of  people.  Often,  manpower  frnids 
have  been  earwnirked  for  these  narrow. 
categorical   programs   with   anfortonate 
fesHlts  in  terms  of  the  ability  of  State 
and  local  ofBeiala  to  serve  people.  Instead 
of   designing  programs   taHored    to   the 
needs  of   th«*r  particular  areas  and  to 
the  miemptoyed  or  underemployed  per- 
sons bj  need  of  hefp.  tliey  have  forwid 
themselves  trying  to  fit  pem^le  into  rigid 
programs.  TWa  !s  the  wrong  way  to  go 
about  serving  people.   My  bm  provides 
for  a  complete  decategoriwitioti  of  pro- 
prams  at  the  tecal  level,  and  substitntes 
a  broad,  flexible  anthorfty  which  can  be 
u-ied  to  meet  the  actnal  needs  of  people 
At  the  same  time,  this  bin  recognizes 
that  tlwre  are  special  national  concerns 
for  particular  categories  of  cltiaens  who 
have  employment  problems  peculiar  to 
thetr   clrcinnatances.   Obvious   examples 
are  the  Ainerlcan  Ttirtiitng  s^i^  u^  Native 
peoples  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  migrant 
agrlcuttaral  workers  for  whom  no  single 
State  feels  comolete  r^poBAibilU^y .  <^»w< 
persons  who  are  nat  Queut  in  the  r.ng. 
^^stx.  language  aiuL  who  need  biUagual  ia- 
structkta  and  tralaiac  pirocrwaa.  aimi- 
laxly.    the    paxtkuilar    prebleaia   of    the 
youBg  worker — for  wlMna  uaencitoynent 
rates  are  shockinsiy  higli— aad  at  tte 
nsiddleaced    and    eldor    wivkcr — wbose 
prohlema  ace  too  often  overlooked — need 
aema   intense  acrutioy   at   the  national 
level  in  order  to  asatet  tocal  ouunxmer 
officials  t»  do  a  more  effective  job  in 
helping  them 

Accordingly,  part  A  at  title  ni  of  tliLs 
but  arts  forth  a  lericB  oA  natioaal  pro- 
srams  for  these  groapsv  t»  be  eondurted 
b^  ttae  Becrctary.  Pieforeace  woold  be 
KlvcB  to  w(xkiBr  thmagb  and  ansmenC- 
inc  ttae  pmcramB  of  prime  rponsors 
wtotte  ttacy  have  intense  pnblCBfi  to  the 
areaa  of  tJMw  special  cosMsevm.  but  the 
Secretary  could  also  operate  prosrans 
direetty.  Tbere  ts  no  carmarfclBg  of  fVBds 
for  any  one  of  these  psutrjaiDa.  and  there 
iB  no  lepcrate  disteibntioa  formula  for 

ttae  epportoalty  for  flexfMe  responses  to 
cbanglav  needb  and  deny  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  absolutely  essential  power  to 
estabitsh  priorities  which  reflect  relative 
urgency  of  need  fbr  action.  At  Mut  same 
time,  these  special  Impaft  needs,  as  they 
are  called  in  the  bQl,  would  be  aifclrtasfd 
on  a  national  basis. 

Aix>ther  thorny  issue  which  this  bill 
faces  squarely  ta  the  QDea41cci  of  a  contin- 
uing need  for  public  service  cmidoymesit 
as  a  pajrt  of  our  system  od  maap«wer  aerv- 
loea.  Ttae  bill  snnteias  a  serrate  title 
for  public  servteo  eaaptagnnent  cknely 
moAeled  cm  the  recently  enacted  Btner- 
»fn«y  BaipJoyment  Act,  but  wWch  takes 
effect  after  the  expiration  of  that  act 
and  is  folded  into  the  programs  of  State 


and  local  prime  sponsors.  This  means 
that  State  and  local  manpower  programs 
may  contain  a  oonpanent  of  ptrisHe  serv- 
ice employment  wMch  In  Its  aise  and 
duration  reflects  chasglng  needs  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  as  those  needs  are 
seen  by  the  people  who  are  dose  to  them. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  mrdertake  at 
this  point  a  detailed  descrtptton  of  the 
bin  it  contains  many  vital  new  dtrrrtlons 
In  the  formulation  and  execution  of  man- 
power poHcy.  tnchidlng  proposals  such 
as  that  for  a  national  commitertzed  Job 
bank  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
House  and  are  long  overdue.  It  contains 
a  new  national  program  for  placing  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  Job  ccoinsellng,  guid- 
ance, smd  placement  which  Des  right  at 
the  heart  of  our  manpower  problems. 
However,  before  discussing  the  funda- 
mental mechanics  of  the  State  and  local 
delivery  systems  under  this  bill.  I  do 
want  to  mention  briefly  one  proTrislon 
which  \s  desperately  needed  If  we  are  to 
brm*  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  confflrt- 
ing  arad  oveilapping  Federal  prograai-s  m 
education  and  manpower. 

This  bUI  would  establish  In  the  Execu- 
tive Ofllce  of  the  President  a  21  member 
National  Institute  for  Manpower  Policy 
which  would  have  as  Its  prime  function 
the  formulation  of  "recammendatlons 
for  a  coherent  national  miinpower  pol- 
icy '  and  the  evaluation  of  existing  Fed- 
eral prograKLB  of  education  and  man- 
power training  in  terms  of  their  contri- 
bution to  such  a  policy.  Six  n^*»il>fr5 
would  be  members  of  the  Cabinet  serving 
ex  officio;  two  would  be  MeiBbers  of  tte 
House  aftpointed  by  the  Speaker;  two 
would  be  M^embers  of  the  Befate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 
and  the  remaining  11  members — one 
of  whom  would  be  elected  Chairman — 
would  be  refu'eB«iUaUve&  of  the  general 
public — having  a  special  knowledge  of 
manpower  problems — apitointed  by  the 
PresidenL 

I  think  that  this  sort  of  bi«b-Ievel 
body  could  and  would  make  an  enorsKias 
contribution  to  the  task  o^  making  agrm* 
uf  Federal  eflocts  in  education  and  man- 
power. 

The  siiigle  most  important  aspects  of 

this  bill  is  in  its  mecfaaoics  for  perfecting 
Slate  and  Local  delivery  systenat  lor  aous^ 
IKiwer  services  and  in  <»c^^i'-m^  that  they 
are  closely  interreiated.  I  tt^J^h-  this  biM 
la  siiperior  to  previous  onea  In  this  vital 
respect. 

First,  it  would  decentralize  admini- 
strative responsibility  to  State  and  local 
prime  sponsors  of  manpower  programs, 
but  it  would  do  so  in  a  rational  ifunfnrr 
of  aeU\1Ues  phased-ia  over  a  period  of 
2  or  3  years.  I^ill  decentralized  admini- 
stratlOKi  would  ki  xm>  event  for  any  prims 
sponsoi  take  place  ""tJ'  flgyl  year  lt)76t 
The  initial  year— fiscal  1073 — would  be 
solely  devoted  to  pla&nlng  by  States  and 
local  units — or  comblBatlana  of  unite — ol 
general  local  Kovenuneat  •"g<M^  to  be- 
came prtme  sponsors.  This  Is  rtsaiiHsl  to 
the  orderty  development  of  a  deceotral' 
Ized  program. 

Diiring   the   following   2  fiscal 

those  units  eligible  to  be  prime 

which  had  completed  the  pinnyfin^  re- 
quirements to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary, and  submitted  applications  meet- 
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ing  the  detaOed  rcQUirements  of  th^-vu:t^^ 
uould  operate  programs  under  the  closer 
6crutiuy  and  superviskm  ol  the  Secretary 
of  Labor — auteti  as  programs  are  no«' 
o!>erated — who  during  fefais  time  would 
be  taking  every  possible  step  to  assist  the 
[j:  ime  spoiwor  to  take  over  the  programs 
and  rtm  them  soccessfully.  This,  too,  is' 
a  necessary  process  States  or  local  unl^ 
of  government  which  do  not  QualUjy^oV 
aeek  to  Qualify  during  these  initial  y^a/6j 
but  choose  to  enter  the  program  at  s^e 
later  date,  may  do  so  only  after  a  tfull 
year  of  planning  and  at  least  1  yearyof 
program  operation  under  the  dlrectioiv 
of  the  Secretary. 

Having  quaUfled  to  operate  programs 
on  a  decentralieed  basis,  prime  sponsors 
would  not  then  be  re<iuired  to  submit  an- 
nual plans  and  ai>plications  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Secocd,  a  tziethod  is  provided  to  require 
State  and  local  prime  sponsors  to  co- 
ordinate their  programs  in  such  a  way 
I  hat  they  complement  one  another,  but 
wiUK>ut  giving  either  a  veto  power.  When 
the  State  is  a  prime  sponsor  and  there 
are  local  prime  ^wnsors  in  the  State, 
they  mxist  review  one  another's  annual 
program  plans  and  projections  and  re- 
solve any  differences.  If  differences  can- 
not be  resolved  after  a  reasonable  effort 
to  do  so,  the  Secretary  of  Leitor  has  the 
final  auttaority  to  malw  a  binding  de- 
cision. Ttiis  assures  coordinated  services 
on  a  statevrtde  basis  with  an  absolute 
minlnram  of  FederBl  Intervention. 

Third,  the  Secretary  would  retain  au- 
thority to  monitor  programs  and  to  step 
iii  where  the  prime  &poQ£or  fails  to  carry 
out  requiremenis  of  the  act — such  as  the 
requirement  that  programs  be  conducted 
on  a  imdally  nondlsc  rtmi  natory  basis — 
but  rada  actions  woold  be  subject  to  the 
normal  twooeaa  of  appeal  through  the 
Federal  eoorts.  Thus  the  Secretary 
■Rould  not  be  expected  to  take  such  ac- 
tions hastUy  or  lightly. 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  would  retain  au- 
lliorlty  to  operate  programs  directly 
where  no  State  or  local  prime  sponsors 
quallfled  under  ttae  act  to  do  so;  there 
would  be  no  area  of  the  Nation,  or  of 
any  State,  for  any  reason  left  without 
effective  manjjower  programs  and  serv- 
ices. 

These  provisions  are  spelled  out  in 
much  greater  detail  in  the  bill,  which  is 
printed  In  full  at  the  oGnduslcn  of  tfaese 
remarlcs.  Tttey  are  ix>t  perfect  and  wCl 
not  work  perfectly.  I  doobt  that  any 
legislation  will  solve  all  jnDblems.  But 
these  prtnisicBis  will  work  weB  and  the 
serious  consideration  of  tliis  legislation 
would  move  us  off  dead  center  aod  to- 
ward the  kind  of  manpower  tntining 
program  vtrttially  everyone  wants  to  aee 
operating. 

llie  Oeaect  Subooramittee  on  Labor, 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  our  dls- 
tlnguUied  coHeagtie  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  DunxLS.  has  scheduled  heartngs  on 
connaebenslps  msmwwvpr  kigiilafinn  be- 
ginning Ooteter  97  andnmnliig  ttarougii 
Miviembw.  Ttda  MU,  a  talH  tatfodueed  by 
Ur.  Oairaus,  and  ttae  Presidents  pr»- 
poaal  lor  mamufwer  special  ioemia 
sharing  (HJt.  6181)  totrodoeed  eazller 
this  ywr  >7  tlie  rtlstlngiilWhM  ranking 
RepubUoan  msmbar  o#  ota-  oomaittee. 


Mr.  QmE.  will  all  be  before  the  subcom- 
mittee for  consideration.  It  Is  my  hope— 
Vad  Indeed  the  hope  of  all  of  us  on  Itoth 
aides  of  the  aisle  who  have  struggled 
wQth  these  protatesu— that  out  of  this 

^»rk  will  come  a  new.  Comprehensive 
anpower  Act  which  will  serve  the  Amer- 
ican people  far  better  than  the  existing 
uncoordinated,  overcentralteed  melange 
of  legislation  and  programs. 

The  bill  which  my  colleague  from  WL<^- 
consin  <Mr.  Steigks),  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  intended  as  a  eontributioii 
toward  achieving  that  long-sought  ob- 
jective. 

TTie  bin  is  as  follows: 
HJt.  11413 

A  bill  to  assure  an  opporttmity  lor  employ - 
raent  to  every  Atnorlcan  ■nflrlng  work  and 
to  nuUie  BvaHjibl*  the  education  and  train- 
ing needed  b;  any  person  to  quaiify  lor 
emplovment  consistent  with  his  hlglieet 
potential  ai;d  ci^NUalllty,  aod  for  other 
purpoBBa 

Be  tt  enmcted  by  the  Senmte  and  Botite  of 
ItepnaKHtmtive*  of  the  United  StateM  of 
America  in  CangreaM  sssembied.  That  tins 
Aet  may  be  citsd  as  "The  Oomprehenslve 
llanpower  Act". 

BTATXKiTNT  or  rTTJcrNcs  Arro  miPOSE 
Sec.   3     Ttte   Congreee   aiuis   and   declares 


(1>  TlM  Nations  prosperity,  eooDomic  sts- 
bllliy.  and  productive  capacUy  are  linUted  by 
a  lack,  ot  workera  vlUi  suffldent  aklUs  to  per- 
form the  demanding  production,  service,  and 
supervisor;  tasks  neoess&ry  in  an  increasingly 
teciinolaglcal  society.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  many  workers  vtio  are  unemployed  or 
are  employed  below  their  oapaclty  wlio,  with 
additional  education  and  training,  could 
make  a  greater  ooutributlon  to  Lbe  national 
eoonomy  and  share  more  fully  in  Its  bene- 
fiU. 

i%)  The  protilaia  oX  aEauring  meaningful 
employBueut  opportuniUes  wlU  be  com- 
pounded by  tb«  continued  rapid  growth  of 
the  labor  force.  It  Is  lmi>eratlve  that  theee 
new  woriLeis.  InolvxUng  tiie  otacy  young  peo- 
ple wiio  will  enter  the  labor  Xoroe.  be  pro- 
vided witti  adequate  academic  and  vooattonal 
skliis  which  wUi  allow  them  to  work  at  the 
level  of  tiieir  full  potentlaL 

(3>  Tbe  pLaceoaent  in  private  employment 
oX  unamployed.  underempioyed.  and  iow-ln- 
come  workers  is  hampend  by  tlM  abasnos  «f 
entry  leval  opportuaiUsa.  TlMse  opportuni- 
ties can  be  augmented  by  asBliflng  workers 
now  in  entry  level  Jobs  to  Iniprove  tlMir  akllis 
and  advance  to  more  demanding  employ- 
ment. 

(4)  The  public  and  private  educational 
system  lias  ttia  major  rem>onaiblilty  to  pro- 
vide the  academic,  technical,  and  vocational 
training  cf>portunltles  neoassary  to  prepare 
attending  students  for  the  woild  of  work. 
This  ayatem  must  be  strangth/Bnad  to  achieve 
its  goals,  and  Its  suoceas  Is  eriUcai  to  iessan- 
Ing  the  need  for  remsrtlsl  manpower  pro- 
grams. But,  whaM  affective  opportunities 
have  not  been  provided  to  individuals  or 
their  access  to  tiiem  continues  to  be  re- 
stricted, remedial  aervloee  should  lie  provided 
as  a  part  of  our  Katlon'a  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

(5)  Improved  training  and  amplojrmant 
opportnnltUs  are  vital  to  devaloplsg  capa- 
city for  aalX-«upport  ^  public  a— Istenoe  re- 
cipients, and  the  manpii— i-  system  must  aa- 
suBie  ipadal  rw^>nnslN11ty  and  aooountahll- 
ity  for  tnUnlag.  placing,  and  upgrading  these 
pwsons 

(C)  Tbat  tt  is  appK^zlats  durii«  tinses  of 
high  wamployaassu  to  All  nnsnsr  aaada  tor 
pubUo  asrvloss  la  suob  flaMs  as  aavlraBaaa- 
tal  qualit/,  hsalth  ear*.  lio<is1»g  aad  aslgb- 


toorhood  ImproveHieiitB,  recreation,  eauna- 
tlon.  public  safety,  malnteoanoe  of  atree<K 
parlts,  and  other  public  faeWWes,  mral  de- 
velopment, transportatton,  beawtlficatlon, 
conservatton,  crtaae  prevention  and  control, 
prison  rehab Hltatlon.  and  other  fidds  e*  bn- 
man  betterment  and  public  Improrement 

(7)  The  effectlreness  of  ntanpo^rer  pro- 
gr&ms  would  be  Imprcred  by  a  jaor*  eowdl- 
nated  approach  In  evTrfuating  the  needs  of  In- 
dividual participants  and  motoBtelng  avafl- 
able  resourrss  to  meet  theee  needs  It  L« 
therefore,  the  pvirposes  of  this  Aet  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehenalre  and  coordinated  na- 
tional manpower  program.  Involving  the  ef- 
forts of  all  sectors  of  the  econopiy  and  ai; 
levels  of  government.  Tte  program  should  be 
designed  to  prorlde  greater  opijortunltlee  for 
training  and  related  serrlcea  necesaary  to  as- 
sist Individuals  In  developing  their  full  eco- 
nomic and  occupational  potential. 

(8i  Exjjertence  has  shown  that  the  ad- 
n-i!nl£tratlon  and  delivery  of  eflectlv*  man- 
power programs  are  eaaentl&Uy  local  matteiT 
requiring  a  more  oomprehensive.  unified,  arid 
flexible  approach  and  tbat  State  and  local 
governments,  after  they  iiave  complftart  com- 
prehensive   planning    tO   aSCUOM   tlliS   respOC  - 

slbllity.  are  in  tha  bast  ptoalUnn  to  assure 
the  active  co(^)eraLion  and  participation  ol 
employers,  employees,  public  and  private 
agencies,  and  individuals  and  org&nlafttlons. 
and  accordingly  U  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  facUltate  and  encourage  tbue  orderly 
decentralisation  of  adminlstraUon  of  man- 
power programs  and  to  combine  narrow,  cste- 
goricaJ  programs  into  brotad.  flexible  author- 
izations. 

(9)  The  economic  prosperity  of  the  United 
Statc£  and  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
Its  citizens  would  be  enhanced  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  coherent  nai.lonsl  manpower 
policy  designed  to  assure  every  American  an 
opportunity  for  gainful  productive  employ- 
ment and  to  provide  the  education  and 
training  needed  by  any  person  to  qualify  for 
employment  consistent  with  his  highest  pc- 
tentiai  and  capability. 

TITLE  I— MAMPOWKR  8KR\aCES 

FROa&AM 

Oeneral  Responsibilities 

Ssc.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  'here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Secretar>'i  shall 
provide  assistance  to  prime  sponsors  de- 
BlgTuited  under  section  103  in  order  to  en- 
able them  to  develc^  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  comprehensive  manpower  serrjces 
under  this  title  that  wDl — 

( 1)  provide  for  the  prompt  referral  of  un- 
employed or  nnderemployed  persons  who  are 
qualified  and  are  seeking  work  to  suitabte 
employment  opportunities: 

(J)  provide  fratntng  and  related  manpovcer 
services  to  all  other  persons  who  are  tmem- 
plu^d.  tn  danger  of  becocalng  nnemployeti 
rectplentB  of  public  aartstance.  employed  li. 
public  service  Jobs  antharised  In  title  n  or 
employed  In  low-paying  Jobs  who  e«ald 
through  fm-ther  training  qualify  for  Job  op- 
portunities that  would  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  atandard  of  living  2or 
themsdTee  and  tfaetar  families; 

i3i  provMe  appropriate  trainlBg  and  re- 
lated aianpower  aai  lan  for  pel  bubs  in  cor- 
rvcttonal  inaSltatSans  to  sasiw  ttiSM  in  vib- 
tslnlng  suJtnMs  esaployiBeBt  upaa  relsaac, 

(4)  pcovMe  sjproprtase  fat^ning  and  re- 
lated iiisigtuw  asrvtaas  for  pecKoaa  w)»o 
have  rscsBtly  bssn  or  will  shortly  be  aepa- 
ratsdfwainHltary  iisi  i  Its; 

(A)  Osvalop  aa  saitj  wmrtBg  svatses  and 
standby  capability  tiiat  wlil  aaaore  a  tSaaaly 
to  malar  eonwnmic 
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Ximrtimru  to  «mployinent,  without  reducing 
productivity,  and  expand  opportuoitlM  for 
upw*rd  mobility; 

(7)  rtduo*  th«  level  o(  youth  unemploy- 
meat  by  improving  the  linkage*  b«twe«n  ed- 
ucational Uutltutlon«  and  Job  market*;  and 

(8)  support  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment oX  broad  and  dlveraifled  training  pro- 
grama  by  public,  nonprofit,  and  private  em- 
ployers designed  to  improve  the  slllls  and 
thereby  the  promotion  and  employment  op- 
portunltle*  of  employed  workers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  other 
Federal  agencies  that  may  pontribule  to  the 
acoompllahment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
for  promoting  the  maximum  possible  ooor- 
dliuttion  of  State  and  local  public  agencies 
and  private  agencies  and  for  recomm«ndlDg 
to  the  Prealdent  and  bo  the  Congress  com- 
binations of  programs  or  shifts  in  responsi- 
bility that  facilitate  the  achievement  of  the 
purpose*  of  this  Act. 

COMPONSMTS  OF  MANPOWES  SnvlCBS  PBOCBAMS 

S«c.  103  (a)  In  meeting  the  responslbll- 
Itte*  Imposed  on  blm  by  section  101,  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  needed  In  each 
State  and  \ocmi  area,  assure  the  provision  of 
a  comprehensive  majipower  services  program 
for  all  those  eligible  under  this  title  which 
shall  include  but  shall  not  be  limited  to  the 
following: 

(1)  A  program  for  appropriate  testing, 
counseling,  and  selecting  for  occupational 
training  those  unemployed  or  underemployed 
persons  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  secure  appropriate  full-time  employment 
without  training 

(2)  Programs  for  the  attainment  of  basic 
education  and  eommunlcatlona  and  employ- 
ment skills,  by  those  eligible  persona  who  In- 
dicate their  Intention  to  and  will  thereby 
be  able  to  pursue,  subsequently  or  concur- 
rently, courses  of  occupational  trsilnlng  of  a 
type  for  which  there  appears  to  be  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  employment,  or  who  have 
completed  or  do  not  need  occupational  train- 
ing but  do  require  such  other  preparation 
to  render  them  employable. 

(3)  Outreach  to  find  the  discouraged  and 
uudermotivatcd  and  encourage  and  assist 
them  to  enter  employment  or  programs  de- 
signed  to   Improve   their   employablllty. 

( 4 )  Prevocatlonal  orientation  to  Introduce 
those  of  limited  experience  to  alternative 
occupational  choices. 

(5)  Short-term  work  experience  with  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  agencies  for  those  unac- 
customed to  the  discipline  of  work. 

(6)  Occupational  training  designed  to  im- 
prove and  broaden  existing  skills  or  to  de- 
velop new  ones. 

(7)  Programs  for  on-the-job  training 
needed  to  equip  persons  selected  for  train- 
ing with  the  appropriate  skills,  and  giving 
special  consideration  to  on-the-job  training 
programs  which  devote  syvtematic  efTort  to 
providing  new  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment ttirough  more  systematic  development 
of  career  ladders. 

(8)  Part-time  training  for  employed  per- 
sons where  such  training  would  lead  to  Un- 
proved employment  opportunities. 

19)  Programs  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployCTtent,  on-the-job  training,  or  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low-In- 
come fanxlllee  who  are  In  the  ninth  throxigh 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  In  such 
grades  i  and  who  are  In  need  of  the  earnings 
to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  at- 
tendance In  school. 

(10>  S{>ec:al  programs  for  Jobs  In  public 
and  private  agencies  leading  to  career  op- 
portunities including  new  types  of  careers. 
ui  programs  designed  to  Improve  the  physical, 
social,  economic,  or  cultural  conditions  of 
the  community  or  area  served  In  fields  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  conservation,  pol- 
lution, beautlfleatton,  health,  education,  wel- 


fare, neighborhood  redevelopment,  rural  de- 
velopiuent,  transportation,  recreation,  main- 
tenance of  parks,  streets,  public  facilities,  and 
public  safety,  which  provide  maximum  proe- 
pects  for  advancement  and  continued  em- 
ployment without  Federal  assistance,  which 
give  promise  of  contributing  to  the  broader 
adoption  of  new  methods  of  structuring  Jobs 
and  new  methods  of  providing  Job  ladder  op- 
portunities, and  which  provide  opportuuilles 
for  further  occupational  tralnliig  to  facilitate 
career  advancement. 

(11)  Programs  to  provide  incentives  to  pri- 
vate enr.ployers.  nonprofit  organlmtions.  and 
public  employers  to  train  or  employ  unem- 
ployed or  low- Income  persons,  including  ar- 
rangements by  direct  contract,  for  reim- 
bursement to  employers  for  the  coats  of  re- 
cruiting and  training  such  employees  to  the 
extent  that  such  costs  exceed  those  custom- 
arily incurred  by  such  employer  In  recruit- 
ing and  training  new  hires,  payment  for  on- 
the-job  counseling  and  other  supportive 
service*  transportation,  and  payments  for 
other  extra  VMts  including  supervisory  train- 
ing required  by  the  program 

( 13)  Skill  training  centers  wherever  a  con- 
solidation of  occupational  training  and  re- 
lated manpower  services  would  promote  efll- 
olency  and  provide  Improved  servtcee. 

(13)  Supportive  and  followup  services  to 
supplement  work  and  training  programs  un- 
der this  and  other  Acts,  including  health 
service*,  counseling,  day  care  for  children, 
bonding,  transportation  assUtanre.  and  other 
special  services  necessary  to  assist  Individ- 
uals to  achieve  success  in  work  and  training 
programs 

(14)  Employment  centers  and  mobile  em- 
ploymer.t  service  units  to  provide  recruit- 
ment, counseling,  and  placement  services, 
conveniently  located  In  urban  neighborhoods 
and  rural  areas  and  eaKily  accessible  to  the 
most  disadvantaged. 

(15)  Comprehensive  Job  development  and 
placement  efforts  to  solicit  Job  opportunities 
suited  to  the  abilities  of  the  disadvantaged 
Jobseeker  and  to  facilitate  the  placement  of 
Individuals  after  training  Including  referral 
to  employment  opportunities  In  urban  and 
subtirban  areas  outside  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. 

(16)  Job  coaching  and  follow-up  services 
for  a  limited  period  to  assist  the  employer 
and  '.he  worker  to  insure  Job  retention. 

(17)  Relocation  payments  and  other  special 
services  as  needed  to  assist  unemployed  In- 
dividuals and  their  famine*  to  relocate  from 
a  labor  surplus  area  to  another  area  with  ex- 
panding employment  opportunities  where  a 
suitable  Job  has  been  located.  Preference  for 
such  asaistanoe  shall  be  provided  those  who 
have  been  provided  training  before  reloca- 
tion or  have  been  accepted  for  on-the-job 
and  other  types  of  employer-directed  train- 
ing 

(18)  Special  programs  which  Involve  work 
activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
employment  prospects  and  are  unable  (be- 
cause of  age,  physical  condition,  obsolete  or 
Inadequate  skills,  declining  economic  con- 
ditions, other  causes  of  a  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunity,  or  otherwise)  to  secure 
appropriate  employment  or  training  assist- 
ance under  other  programs.  Such  projects.  In 
addition  to  other  services  provided,  shall  en- 
able such  persons  to  partlrlptate  in  projects 
for  the  betterment  or  beautlflcatlon  of  the 
community  or  area  served  by  the  program, 
including  but  not  limited  to  activities  which 
will  contribute  to  the  management,  con- 
servation, or  development  of  natural  re- 
sources, recreational  areas.  Federal.  State. 
and  local  government  parks,  highways,  and 
other  lands;  the  rehabilitation  of  bousing; 
the  Inr^provement  of  public  fadlttlee;  and  the 
improvement  and  expansion  of  health,  edu- 
rution    day  care,  and  recreation  services 

(19)  The  development  of  Job  opportunities 


through  the  establishment  and  qperatlon  of 
centers  for  low-Income  persons  who  are  un- 
employed or  underem.ployed,  prorldisg  n- 
crultment,  counseling,  retnedlatloB,  voca- 
tional training.  Job  development,  )ob  place- 
ment,   and    other    appropriate   servloe*. 

(30)  Public  servloe  employment  programi 
authorized  by  title  II  of  this  Act. 

(il)  Any  special  program  authorlaed  un- 
der Part  A  of  title  III  (relating  to  special  im- 
pact needs) 

(b)  Where  appropriate,  the  services  au- 
thorised bv  thl»  section  may  be  provided. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  through  residential 
programs. 

PHI  Its    BPONSOaSKIP 

Sxc   103    (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
(  1  )  any  Stale    and 

(2)  any  unit  of  general  local  government— 
(A) which  has  a  population  of   lOO.tXH)  or 

more  persons  on  the  basis  of  the  moet  satis- 
factory current  data  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  (1)  which  Is  a  city  or  (II)  which  is  a 
county  or  other  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  Is  detemUned  by  the  Secretary, 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  to  have  general  governmental 
powers  substantially  similar  to  those  of  a 
city  and  to  serve  a  substantial  part  of  a  func- 
tioning labor  market  area;  or 

(B)  which  has  a  population  of  less  than 
100.000  persons  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satis- 
factory current  data  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  which  has  the  largest  population  of 
any  unit  of  general  local  government  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  clause  (I)  or  (11) 
of  .'iut^aragraph  (2)  (A)  In  a  State;  and 

(3)  any  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government  whlob  covers  a  geographical 
area  which  has  a  [Ktpulatlon  of  one  hundred 
thousand  or  more  persons  oo  the  basis  of  the 
most  satisfactory  current  data  available  to 
the  Secretary  and  which  Is  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescrlt>e.  to  serve  a  substan- 
tial part  of  a  functloiUng  labor  market  area: 

(4)  any  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government,  without  regard  to  the 
population  requirements  of  clauses  (2)  and 
( 3 ) ,  in  rural  areas  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  have  substantial  outmlgratlon 
and  high  unemployment:  shall  be  eligible  to 
be  a  prime  sponsor  of  a  comprehensive  man- 
power services  program  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  action. 

(b)  Any  State  or  unit  (or  combination  of 
units)  of  general  local  government  which  U 
eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  under  subeec- 
tiou  (a)  and  which  desires  to  be  so  desig- 
nated In  order  to  enter  into  arrangements 
with  the  Secretary  under  this  tiUe  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  prime  sponsorship  plan 
Including  provisions  which  evidence  capa- 
bility for  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  man- 
power servlees  plan  in  aooonlanoe  with  sec- 
tion 108(b)  of  this  title  and  provisions  for 
the  establishment  of  a  manpower  services 
council  whi(d> — 

( 1 )  provide  that  the  chief  executive  officer 
or  ofllcers  of  the  unit  or  units  of  government 
establishing  such  council  shall  appoint  the 
members  of  the  councU  and  shall  designate 
one  memt>er  to  be  chairman; 

(3)  provide  that  the  council  shall  Include 
members  who  are  repreesntatlve  of  oom- 
munlty  action  programs;  other  slgnlfloant 
segments  of  the  poverty  community;  the 
public  Mi^}lo>-ment  servlc*;  edtioatlon  and 
training  agenolee  and  Institutions^  Includ- 
ing vocational  educational  agenolee  and  com- 
munity postsecondary  educational  and  train- 
ing instttuttons;  social  servlc*  progimase,  in- 
cluding oblld  care,  environmental  ^aallty, 
health,  reoreatlon,  vooaUooal  rebabmtatlon, 
and  welfare  agaoclea;  industrial  deretopnNst 
orgaiUeatlons;  apprenticeship  proframs; 
business;  labor:  and  veterans  organ  IsaUons; 

(3)  provide  that  the  ''*«»'"nf"  ol  the 
council  shall,  with  the  approval  ot  tiM  eoun- 
cil.  appoint  a  staif  director  wtio  rtukll  auper- 
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viae  profeaalonal.  technical,  and  clerical  sUfT 
Borving  tbe  oouncU: 

(4)  est  forth  procedures  under  whiota  ap- 

pUoatkosM  lot  financial  aaalasaoee  wiU  be  sub- 
mitted by  tbe  prime  sponmr  which  shall  be 
responalble  for  planning  for  and  carrying  out 
services  for  wbidi  flnaiM'ial  assistance  is  pro- 
vided uncter  this  UUs  and  under  which  ap- 
propriate arraageoaenu  may  be  made  for  the 
counoU*  partlcipauoo  in  planning  and  de- 
velopa^ot.  Including  IrUtlai  preparation  and 
review  of  auch  appUoauons,  and  participa- 
tion In  the  development  of  program  plao* 
and  projections  prepared  in  accordance  with 
eectlon  I0«(a)'(a) ; 

(5)  set  forth  the  prime  sponsor's  plans  for 
conduotii*  on  a  continuing  basjs  surveys  and 
snaJysee  ol  needs  for  manpower  service*  In 
the  area  served  by  the  prime  sponsor  to  be 
used  in  the  development  of  a|>plloatK>ne  for 
assistance  under  this  title; 

(6)  set  forth  the  prime  sponsor's  plan*  for 
evaluating  the  elfocUveneas  of  programs  for 
which  financial  asslstaxkoe  Is  provided  under 
tills  UU«,  aud 

(7)  describe  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 

prime  sponsor. 

(c)  la  any  case  in  which  a  State  has  sub- 
mitted a  plan  uncler  this  section  to  mtx^t  a 
geographical  area  under  the  JurisdlcUou  of 
a  unit  (or  oomblnaUon  of  tinlts)  of  general 
local  government  which  is  eligible  under 
clause  (2),  (8)  or  (4)  of  subeectlon  (a)  and 
which  has  submitted  a  plan  under  this  sec- 
tion meeting  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
subsection  fh) .  the  Secretary  Shall  approve 
the  latter  plan  after  carrying  out  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  subsection  (d)  When  two 
or  more  units  (or  combination  of  units)  of 
^neral  local  government  each  submit  plans 
which  lnola«l8  a  oommoD  geograpblcal  area 
under  thstr  respecUve  JunsdleUons  and 
which  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title  and  meet  tbe  recrulrementa  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b>.  tl»e  Secretary,  in  aoeord- 
ance  wltH  sacb  regulationa  as  he  sbaU  pre- 
.c^orlbe.  SbaU  apttrove  for  that  geogiaphical 
area  the  unit  of  general  local  goTemment 
plan  wbleh  tke  detormlne*  «'U1  meet  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  uhall  not  approve  a 
prime  sponsorship  plan  submitted  under  this 
section  unices — 

( 1 )  the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  such  date  as  the  Secretary  ahall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation,  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  when  such  plan  is  to  take 
effect,  in  order  to  provide  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  for  review  tn  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  secUon:  and 

(3)  In  the  cass  of  a  plan  submitted  by  a 
State,  satisfactory  arranjrements  are  set  forth 
for  serving  all  geographical  areas  under  lU 
JartsdlcUon  except  for  areas  fcr  whteh  a  local 
prime  sponsorship  plan  is  approved  under 
this  section. 

(e)  Bxoept  as  provided  In  subsections  (c) 
and  (d) ,  the  Secretary  may  approve  any 
prime  sponsorship  plan  submitted  under  this 
section  If  It  U  consistent  with  the  provtalons 
of  this  tlUe  A  plan  submitted  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  disapproved  or  a  prior  designa- 
tion of  a  prime  sponsor  may  be  withdrawn 
only  if  the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with 
regulations  whk*  he  shall  prencTlbe.  has  pro- 
vided— 

(1)  written  notice  of  Intention  to  dis- 
approve such  plan  including  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  therefore; 

(2)  for  a  reasonable  time  to  submit  cor- 
rective amendments  to  such  plan;  and 

(3)  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
may  be  taken  as  of  right. 

(f)  Funds  available  for  carrying  out  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  tltie  may  be 
lised  for  the  ptirpose  of  making  such  pay- 
ments as  may  be  reasonably  ueoessary  to 
cover  the  staff  and  other  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  councils  established  pursuant  to 


subeeetion  (b)  and  to  support  other  pianiUng 
and  avaluatton  activities  of  prim*  sponsors, 
pi.awwiifs  sawtHMfMaHTW  roa  psna  srcarsoas 

Sec.  104(a)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  and  in  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  any  state  and  any  eligible  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  (or  eligible  combina- 
tions of  units)  described  In  section  108(a) 
which  has  submitted  an  approved  prime 
sponsorship  plan  under  this  title  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  decentralization  of  admin- 
istration of  programs  described  in  section 
106,  shall  undertake  and  complete  a  process 
of  comprehensive  planning  for  the  delUery 
of  manpower  programs  and  servlcea. 

ib)(l)  Beginning  July  1.  1973.  the  Sec- 
rouu-y  shall  approve  applications  of  eligible 
BppUcaaU  which  have  (to  the  satlsfacUon 
ol  the  Secretary)  met  the  planning  require- 
n»ent  of  subsection  (a) . 

(2  I  If  in  any  state  there  are  eligible  units 
(or  eligible  combinations  of  units)  of  gen- 
eral local  government  which  have  not  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  to  liecome  prime 
sponsors  under  this  Utle,  the  Secretary  shall 
at>*ure  that  the  areaa  served  by  such  eligible 
units  (or  eligible  combln&Uon  of  units)  are 
provided  manpower  programs  and  services 
described  In  thU  Utle,  either  by  the  state  If 
It  has  qualified  as  a  prime  sponsor  under 
secUoas  105  and  108  or  directly  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  provided  In  section  107:  Provided. 
hout'vrr.  That  whenever  any  such  eligible 
unit  ior  combination  of  units)  has  met  the 
requirements  of  this  title  and  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  secretary  as  a  prime  sponsor, 
such  ellglWe  unit  (or  eligible  combination 
of  units)  shtJl  assume  responsibility  for 
manpower  programs  and  services  tn  the  area 
:l  serves. 

spvciAL  aewuntsMXNTS  ros  stats  psimx 

SPONSORS 

Sac.  106.  (at  Any  State  seeking  assistance 
under  this  Act  or  the  Wsgner-Peyser  Act 
(48  Stat.  113)  shall  submit  a  State  compre- 
lipnslve  manpower  plan  to  the  Secretary  for 
approval  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ment* of  this  section. 

«b)  The  State  comprehensive  manpower 
plan  shall — 

(1)  provide  for  the  cooperaUon  and  per- 
tlclpaUon  of  aU  State  agencies  prortdlng 
manpower  and  manpower-related  services  In 
the  development  and  implementation  of  com- 
prehensive manpower  services  plans  by  prime 
sponsors  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act; 

<3)  set  forth  an  overall  State  plan  for  the 
development  and  sharing  of  reeourccs  and 
facilities  needed  to  conduct  manpower  pro- 
grams without  unnecessary  duplication  and 
otherwise  in  the  most  efficient  and  economi- 
cal manner: 

(3)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
financed  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  in 
aooordanoe  with  such  rules,  reguUUons.  and 
guideline*  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
e^tary  for  the  purpwee  of  providing  coordi- 
nated and  comprehensive  assistance  to  these 
ludlrlduals  reqnlring  manpoww  and  man- 
power reUted  servlcee  to  achieve  their  lull 
occupational  potential  in  accordance  with 
the  polielee  of  ttus  Act; 

(4)  provide  for  continuing  evaluation  of 
programs  uniler  the  plan  and  for  an  annual 
review  and  adjustment  of  the  plan  to  reflect 
the  results  and  findings  ol  evaluations  and 
to  meet  changing  eoonomic  conditions  and 
employment  needs,  and 

(6)  contain  other  Items  as  the  Secretary 
deems  iMcessary.  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  a£  he  shall  prescribe. 

PHAS^    DBCSrMiaatJZATIOH     OP 
ABMIinSTKATlOM 

Src  loe  (a)  (1)  Subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  any  prime  sponsor  which 
has  met  the  requirements  of  section  lOe  and 
is  operating  programs  under  an  application 


approved  In  accordance  with  this  title  may, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tien.  operate  programs  and  provide  services 
described  by  section  103  in  a  manner  (con- 
sistent with  the  requlrcnunts  of  this  Act) 
which  sucb  prime  sponaor  determines  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed persons  in  the  area  It  serves. 
without  submitting  annually  a  plan  or  ap- 
pUcation  for  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

(3)  A  prime  sponsor  operating  programs 
and  provldng  services  undtir  JUs  subsection 
shall  prepare  annually  a  report  of  I'-s  operi.- 
tioiis  and  a  plan  of  programs  and  senices 
( mcluding  disposition  of  funds)  projected 
far  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  where  the 
State  Is  a  prime  sponsor — 

(A)  the  State  shall  review  such  annual 
plan  of  every  other  prime  sponsor  to  such 
Stat*  to  assure  that  It  complements  and  is 
coordinated  with  State-operated  manpower 
programs  and  services,  and  shall  attempt  to 
resolve  any  resulUng  disagreements  or  con- 
flicts with  local  prime  sponsors,  and 

;B)  every  other  prime  sponsor  8lia.ll  re- 
view the  annual  State  plan  to  as-sure  that 
State-operated  manpower  programs  and 
services  althln  the  area  served  by  s'jch  prime 
sponsor  complement  and  are  coordinated 
with  Its  manpower  programs  and  services 
and  shall  attempt  to  resolve  any  resuilltig 
disagreements  or  conflicts  with  the  State 

(3)  In  any  case  In  which  State  or  local 
prime  sponsors  are  unable  (after  maklnjj  h 
reasonable  effort )  to  resolve  dlaagreenienU  or 
conflicts  resulUng  from  the  review  of  pla:  i 
required  by  this  secUon,  they  shall  submil 
such  disagreements  to  the  Secretary  f.r 
reeoiuuon  and  his  decision  In  tlxe  matter 
shaU  be  final  and  the  plan  and  projected 
program  operations  of  prime  sponsors  shall 
be  altered  according  to  his  determination. 

(b^(l)  Subsection  (a)  shall  be  operatlre 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  afUr  June  80. 
19TB.  with  respect  to  any  prime  sponsor  -which 
has  met  the  requirements  of  thU  UUe:  Pro- 
vUUfd.  hotpever.  tiiat  any  prime  sponeor  qual- 
ifying tinder  subeectlon  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  have  first  engaged  In  a  planning 
process  of  not  leas  than  one  year's  duration 
followed  by  not  less  than  one  year  at  super  - 
vision  of  Its  operation  ol  manpower  programs 
and  services  by  tiie  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(2)  During  any  period  in  which  a  i)rlme 
sponsor  (having  completed  the  planning  re- 
quirements of  this  section)  is  operating  man- 
power programs  and  providing  servlcee  prior 
to  having  qualified  under  subeectlon  is), 
the  secretary  shall  retain  authority  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  operations  of  the 
prune  q>onaor,  but  shall  endeavor  progres- 
sively to  turn  over  full  operational  respon- 
sibiaty  to  the  prime  sponsor  and  to  assist 
the  prime  sponsor  to  develop  the  capability 
to  conduct  an  sCecUva  manpower  program 
coordinated  with  the  programs  and  services 
pro\ided  by  other  prime  sponsors  (or  by  the 
iiecretary;  in  the  area  to  be  served 

(Ci  Any  prime  sponsor  oi>erat:ng  programs 
under  uio  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
have  the  same  authority  (and  be  subject 
to  the  same  requlremenU)  as  specified  for  the 
Secretary  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  tlUe. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
continue  to  monitor  the  operation  of  sll 
programs  operated  under  the  a-uthorlty  of 
this  tlUe  and  shall  suspend  the  operation  of 
this  section  in  whole  or  In  part  with  respect 
to  the  program  of  any  prime  ^KinsoT  which, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  he  finds  to  be  tjpertted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  violate  one  or  more  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act 

(e)  (1)  Any  prime  sponsor  which  has  been 
adversely  affected  under  subsection  (d>  of 
this  section  may,  within  sixty  days  after 
receiving  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circolt 
in  which  such  unit  of  grrremmeBt  Is  locetwl 
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or  In  tbe  United  Stetas  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Dtatrtct  at  OoInmM*  a  petition  for  renew 
of  the  Secretary's  action.  The  petitioner  shall 
forthwith  tnumnlt  eoplea  of  the  petition  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  Oeoeral  of 
the  United  States,  who  shall  represent  the 
Secretary  Ln  litigation. 

(3)  The  Secret«ry  shall  ttle  In  the  Court 
the  record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  he 
baaed  his  action,  as  provided  In  section  3113 
of  tlUe  38,  United  States  Code  No  objecUon 
to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court  unless  such  objection 
has  been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
aOnn  or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  It  aside  In  whole  or  in  part.  The 
andlngs  of  fact  by  the  Secretary.  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  consid- 
ered as  a  wtKde,  shaU  be  coticlurtve.  The 
court  may  order  additional  erldence  to  be 
taken  by  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  made  part 
of  the  record.  The  Secretary  may  modify 
his  Andlngs  of  fact,  or  make  new  Hndtngs,  by 
reason  of  the  new  evidence  so  taken  aiMl 
Sled  with  the  court,  and  he  shall  also  Ole 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  which  find- 
ings with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  shall 
be  conclusive  If  supported  by  subetantlal 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
and  shall  also  file  his  recommendations.  If 
any  for  the  modlflcatton  or  setting  aside  of 
hl.5  original  action 

(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  It, 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  exclu- 
sive and  Its  Judgment  shall  be  final,  except 
that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  tTnlted  States  upon 
writ  of  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  J 254  of  title  28.  United  8ut*« 
Code. 

atrrHoarrr  or  szcarrABT  to  pkovips  sexvicks 
Sec.  107  If  any  State  has  iK>t  quallfled  as 
a  prime  sponsor  or  has  not  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  providing  comprehensive  man- 
power services  In  areas  of  the  State  where 
such  services  are  not  being  provided  by  a 
prime  sponsor  other  than  the  .State,  or  where 
the  Secretary  haa  taken  an  action  under  sub- 
section (di  of  section  106  which  results  In 
such  service*  not  being  provided,  the  Secre- 
tary IS  authorized  (out  of  the  funds  allotted 
to  such  State  urtder  section  404(a)  (3i)  to 
provide  directly  the  services  authorized  un- 
der this  Act.  and  be  may  utilise  any  unit 
I  or  combination  of  units)  of  general  local 
government  and  any  other  public  and  private 
ageiiries  institutions,  and  organizations.  In 
providing  such  services. 

appmcattohs  roB  riNANCiAX.  assistaho 

See  108  Is)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
plloaUon  which  Is  submitted  by  an  eligible 
applicant  and  which  Is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  Any  stich  application  shall  set 
forth — 

1 1 1  a  description  of  the  services  for  which 
•ucb  financial  assistance  will  be  tased; 

(2)  assurances  that  the  serrices  for  which 
asssltanoe  is  sought  under  this  title  will  be 
administered  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  applicant.  Identifying  any  agency  or 
agencies  designated  to  carry  out  such  services 
uiider  such  supervision; 

(3  I  AXiy  arraxigements  mAde  for  services  to 
be  performed,  on  a  reimbursable  tMkSls  or 
otherwise,  with  the  public  employment  serv- 
ice or  any  otbsr  public  or  private  agency,  Sn- 
stttU'tlon    or  organization. 

I  4  I  a  deacrtptloQ  of  the  »jetm»  to  be  assisted 
by  .ucb  programs,  including  data  Indicating 
the  number  of  potential  eligible  particlp4UiU, 
atid   their   Income  and  employment  statiu. 

'&)  assurances  that  preference  will  be 
giveu  to  training  and  education  provided 
through  State  voeatlocuU.  educatton  agencies 
and  other  Stat*  sdueaition  agencies,  except 
th»t  In  any  c«m  where  it  is  determined  that 


It  would  permit  persons  to  begin  their  train- 
ing or  education  within  a  sbortar  period  of 
Uma.  or  permit  the  n— rted  training  or  edu- 
cation to  bs  provided  more  economically ,  or 
vaan  effectively,  the  training  or  education 
may  b«  provided  by  agreement  or  contract 
made  directly  with  public  or  private  training 
or  educational  facilities  or  through  such 
other  arrangements  as  are  necessary  to  give 
full  effect  to  this  Act;  Provided,  however, 
That  In  making  arrangements  for  Institu- 
tional training  under  this  Act  (Including  but 
not  limited  to  basic  education,  employablllty 
and  communications  skills,  prevocatlonal 
training  vocational  and  technical  programs, 
and  supplementary  or  related  Instruction  for 
on-the-job  training  whether  conducted  at 
the  Job  site  or  elsewhere)  special  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  use  o;  skills  cen- 
ters eatabllshe<'  under  the  authority  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1963 

(6)  siich  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  aa  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary.  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  ae  shall  prescribe 

(b)  An  application  submitted  by  a  prime 
sponsor  for  financial  assistance  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  set  forth.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  a 
comprehensive  manpower  services  plan  for 
that  fiscal  year  which  shai:  Include  provi- 
sions for  - 

(1)  carrying  out  programs  and  providing 
Rervlces  described  in  section  102(a)  which 
wUl  assure  coordinated  and  comprehensive 
a&suitance  to  those  Individuals  requiring 
manpower  and  manpower-related  services  in 
order  to  achieve  their  full  economic  and  oc- 
cupational potential,  effectively  serving  on 
an  equitable  basts  the  significant  segments 
in  that  population; 

(3)  Increased  occupational  opportunities 
and  work  experience  fur  eligible  individuals; 

(3)  Intensified  efforts  to  relieve  skills 
•ihorlages; 

(4)  effective  utilisation  of  manpower  In 
our  economy; 

iS)  appropriate  arrangements  with  com- 
munity action  agencies,  and,  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  with  other  community-based 
organizations  serving  the  poverty  commu- 
nity, for  their  participation  In  the  conduct 
of  programs  for  which  financial  assistance 
Is  provided  under  this  title; 

(8)  utilizing,  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
those  services  and  facilities  which  are  avail- 
able, with  or  without  reimbursement  of  the 
reasonable  cost,  from  Pederal,  State,  and 
local  age-icles.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  State  employment  service.  State  voca- 
tional education  and  vocational  rehablllta- 
uoa  agei^cles,  area  skills  centers,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  postaecondary  training 
and  education  institutions,  and  community 
action  agencies,  but  nothing  oontained  here- 
in shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  utiliza- 
tion of  services  and  faciuaea  of  private 
agencies.  Institutions  and  organlaatlons 
(such  as  private  bualnesaes,  labor  organiza- 
tions, private  employment  agencies,  and 
private  educational  and  vocational  institu- 
tions t  which  can.  at  comparable  cost,  pro- 
vide substantially  equivalent  training  or 
services  or  otherwise  aid  In  reducing  more 
quickly  unemployment  or  current  and  pros- 
pective manpower  shortages; 

(7)  long-term  projections  of  require- 
ments of  manpower  and  manpower-related 
■errtoes,  and  planning  for  masting  such 
requirements,  tii  the  area  served  by  tlie  prime 
sponaor; 

iBi  continuing  evaluation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  programs  for  vblcb  fla*ncial  Mslst- 
anoe  u  provldsd  uiider  this  title  in  achieving 
the  objectives  of  such  programs  and  provid- 
ing for  au  annual  review  and  adjustment  of 
the  plan  to  reflect  the  results  and  findings  of 
evaluations  and  to  meet  changing  economic 
conditions  and  employment  needs; 


(B)  Integrating  the  ssrvloas  piroTldsd  undsr 
this  title  with  other  manpowar  sad  ^mo- 
powvr-related  services  In  the  are*  ■wruj  by 
the  prime  sponsor  for  wbtob  Unanelal  a^ 
Blatance  la  provided  by  tbs  BsoretMy  o( 
Labor;    and 

(10)  taking  Into  consideration  manpower 
programs  carried  on  under  title  I  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  l9«fl.  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965,  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1986,  or  any  other  Federal  or  State  law; 

APPXOVAL       or       APPI-ICATIONS       fob       riNAUClAL 
AliKISTAMCS 

Sw.  109  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  title,  may  be  approved  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that — 

(1)  the  application  Is  consistent  with  the 
purpoees  of   this   title; 

(2)  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
.set  forth  In  section  108;  and 

(3)  the  approvable  reqeus<,  for  funds  does 
not.  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  program  proposed  In  such  appli- 
cation, unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
special  circumstances  or  other  provisions  of 
law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this  requirement; 
Provided,  however,  that  the  iK>n-Pederal  con- 
tributions may  be  In  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  or  services. 

AUx:>WANCBS     aND     COMPCMSATIOM 
8«c    110    (a)  The  prime  sponaor  shall  where 
apprf)prlate     provide    for    the    payment    of 
weekly    allowanoes   to    Individuals   receiving 
services   under   this   title    Such   allowances 
shall  t>e  at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
which,   when  added  to  amounts  received  by 
the  trainee  In  the  form  of  public  assistance 
or   unemployment   compensation   payments, 
shall  approximate  the  minimum  wage  for  • 
workweek  of  forty  hours  under  section  0ia) 
1 1 )   of  the  Pair  Ljsbor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
or.     if    higher,    under    the    applicable    State 
minimum  wage  law.  or.  where  the  trainee  Is 
being  trained  for  particular  employment,  at 
a  rate  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the  weekly 
wage    for    such    employment,    whichever    Is 
greater    In   prescribing  allowances,  the  Sec- 
retary may  allow  prime  sponsors  to  provide 
additional    sums    for    special    circumstances 
such    as    exceptlorxal    expenses    Incurred    by 
trainees,  including  but  not  limited  to  meal 
and  travel  allowances,  or  he  may  reduce  such 
allowances  by  an  amount  reflecting  the  fair 
value  uf  meal.i,  lodging,  or  other  necessities 
furnished  to  the  trainee    The  prime  sponsor 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Insure  that  such  persons  receive  no  allow- 
ances with  respect  to  periods  during  which 
they  are  failing  to  participate  In  such  pro- 
grams, training,  or  Instruction  as  prescribed 
herein  without  good  cause.  Notwithstanding 
the  preceding  provisions  of   this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  may.  in  accordance  with  such 
regulatious  tm  he  shall  prescribe,  allow  prime 
sponsors  to  make  such  adjustments  as  they 
deem  appropriate  In  allowances  which  would 
otherwise  be  payable  under  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing  but   not   limited   to   adjustments   which 
take  Into  account  the  amount  of   time  per 
week  spent  by  the  individual  participating  in 
such  programs  and  adjustments  to  reflect  the 
special  economic   circumstances  which  exist 
In  the  area   in   which   the  program  is  to  be 
carried  on.  Allowances  shall  not  be  paid  for 
any  course  of  training  having  a  duration  In 
excess  oif  one  hundred  and  four  weeks. 

( b )  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  or  title  S,  United  States  Code,  any 
person  receiving  services  under  this  title 
shall,  under  lucb  clrcumvtaaces  and  nibject 
to  such  ooodlttona  and  limitations  as  tbe 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  be 
considered  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee" 
as  defined  In  leoUon  8101  of  title  S,  United 
States  Oode.  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
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chapter  sball  ap|>ly,  except  tha*  In  computing 
compensation  beneflU  for  dlsabUity  or  death. 
Uie  monthly  pay  of  such  a  person  ahall  be 
deemed  to  be  his  allowance  for  a  montb.  If 
he  U  receiving  one.  RegiUattoos  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  may 
Include  but  are  not  limited  to  adjuatmenu 
in  the  amount  of  compenaatlon  payable  un- 
der this  subsecUon  to  take  Into  account  en- 
titlements to  workmen's  coonponsatloo  under 
other  applicable  laws  or  arrangements. 

(C)  The  provlMans  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  programs  or  components  of 
programs  authorized  by  Utle  n  of  this  Act 
(•'Public  Service  Employment")  and  the  pro- 
visions of  tlUe  n  relaUng  to  compensation 
and  employee  benefits  shall  apply  to  such 
programs  or  components  of  programs. 

SPVCIAL  COKDrrlONS 

Sec.  111.  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
finajiclal  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  title  unless  he  determines.  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
that — 

( 1 )  conditions  of  employment  or  training 
will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  In  the 
Ufjht  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work, 
geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  tbe 
particli>ant; 

(2)  appropriate  standards  for  the  health, 
safety,  and  other  conditions  applicable  to 
the  i>erformanoe  of  work  and  training  on  any 
project  are  established  and  will  be  main- 
tained; 

(3)  appropriate  workmen's  compensation 
protection  will  be  provided  to  all  partici- 
pants; 

(4)  the  program  does  not  involve  jwUtlcal 
activities; 

(5)  participants  In  the  program  wlU  not 
be  employed  on  the  oonstruotlon,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility 
as  Is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  Instruc- 
tion or  as  a  place  for  religious  worebip; 

(8)  the  program  will  not  reetilt  in  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  oontraota  for  services  or  result  In 
the  substitution  of  Pederal  for  other  ftmds 
In  ocmneotloo  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

(7)  persons  shall  not  be  referred  for  train- 
ing in  an  occupation  which  requires  leas  than 
two  weeks  of  preemployment  training  unless 
there  are  immediate  employment  opportuni- 
ties available  in  that  occupation: 

(8)  funds  will  be  used  to  supplement,  to 
the  extent  pracUoable,  the  level  of  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  available  from 
non-Federal  sources  for  the  purpose  of  plan- 
mng  and  administration  of  programs  within 
the  scope  ot  this  title  and  not  to  supplant 
such  other  funds; 

(9)  the  applicant  wUl  make  such  reports. 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
require,  and  wlU  keep  such  records  and  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  that  funds  are 
being  expended  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  thU  title. 

CONCUaaXNO    of     OTHBS     ACENCtkS 

Sic  113.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
not  Issue  rules,  regulations,  standards  of  per- 
formance, or  guidelines  with  respect  to  as- 
sistance for  services  of  a  health,  education, 
or  welfare  character  under  this  title  and  he 
shall  not  provide  financial  assistance  for 
services  of  a  health,  education,  or  welfare 
character  imder  this  title  unless  he  shall 
have  first  obtained  the  ooncurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Bduoatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare. Such  sei^lces  include  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to  basic  or  general  education;  educa- 
tional proframs  conducted  in  oorrectlonal 
Institutions;  institutional  training;  health. 
child  care,  and  other  supjxirtlve  services. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shah  not  issue 
rules,  regulations,  stat^ards  of  performance, 
or  guidelines  relating  to  the  partlclpaUon  of 
oommunlty  action  agencies  and  other  oom- 


nmnlty-bssed  organlaatlons  serving  the  pov- 
erty ootnmunlty  tmder  this  Act  unless  be 
shall  have  first  obtaliMd  the  concurrence  oS 
tbe  Dlieotor  of  the  Oflloe  of  Eoonomlo 
Opportunity. 

TTTLB  n— PUBUC  SERVICB  BMPLOTMKNT 
BTATXMKirr    or    mroiNOS    akd    ptnu»oB«a 
Sxc.  201.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  tlmee  of  high  unemployment  severely 
limit  the  work  opportumties  available  to  the 
general  populatlcm,  especially  low-income 
persons  and  migrants,  persons  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  and  others  from 
socioeconomic  backgrounds  generally  asso- 
ciated with  substantial  unemployment  and 
underemployment; 

(2)  expanded  work  opportunities  fall.  In 
times  of  high  unemployment,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Increased  number  of  persons  in  the 
labor  force,  including  the  many  young  per- 
sons who  are  entering  the  labor  force,  per- 
sons who  have  recently  been  separated  from 
military  service,  and  older  persons  who  de- 
sire to  remain  in,  or  reenter  the  labor  force; 

(3)  In  times  of  high  unemployment,  many 
low-Income  persons  are  unable  to  secure  or 
retain  employment,  making  It  especially  dif- 
ficult to  become  self-supporting  and  thus 
increasing  the  number  of  welfare  recipients. 

(4)  many  of  the  peirsons  who  have  become 
unemployed  or  underemployed  as  a  result 
of  technological  changes  or  as  a  result  of 
shifts  In  the  pattern  of  Pederal  expenditures, 
as  In  the  defense,  aerospace,  and  constinic- 
tion  industrlee,  could  usefully  be  employed 
In  providing   needed   public  services; 

(6)  It  la  Impropriate  during  times  of  high 
unemployment  to  fill  unmet  need*  for  pub- 
lic services  in  siiCh  fields  as  environmental 
quality,  health  care,  housing  and  neighbor- 
hood Improvemenu,  recreation,  education, 
public  safety,  maintenance  of  streets,  parks, 
and  other  public  facilities,  rural  develop- 
ment, transportation,  beautlflcation.  con- 
servation, crime  prevention  and  control, 
prison  rehabilitation,  and  other  fields  of  hu- 
man betterment  and  public  Improvement; 

(0)  programs  providing  transitional  em- 
ployment in  Jobs  providing  needed  public 
services  and  related  training  and  manpower 
services  can  be  a  useful  component  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  policies  In  dealing  with 
problems  of  high  unemployment  and  de- 
pendency upon  welfare  assistance,  and  pro- 
viding affected  individuals  with  opportuni- 
ties to  develop  skills  and  abilities  to  enable 
them  to  move  into  other  public  or  private 
employment   and   other   opportunities;    and 

(7)  providing  resources  for  transitional 
public  service  employment  and  related 
training  and  manpower  serrices  during  an 
economic  slowdown  can  help  as  an  economic 
stabiliser  both  to  ease  tha  Impact  <rf  un- 
employment for  the  affected  individuals  and 
to  reduce  the  pressures  which  tend  to  gen- 
erate  further   unemployment. 

It  Is  therefore  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to 
provide  unemployed  and  underemployed 
pereona  with  transitional  employment  in 
Jobs  providing  needed  public  services  during 
tlmss  of  hlgb  unemployment  and,  wher- 
ever feasible,  related  training  and  numpower 
services  to  enable  such  persons  to  move  Into 
employment  or  training  na<  supported  under 
programs  authorised  by  this  title. 

ATTTHOBiaATlON   OP  PBOOaAM 

S«c  303.  Prime  sponsors  designated  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
may  carry  out  a  program  under  which  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  governments  will  pro- 
vide useful  public  eervloe  employment  to  un- 
employed persons.  Except  in  those  areas 
Where  the  Secretary  la  directly  operating 
programs  under  tbe  authority  of  teeiloa  lOT, 
financial  asslstanos  under  this  title  may  be 
provided  by  the  Secretary  only  purwuant  to 
a  plan  approved  pursuant  to  tbe  provisions 
of  title  I. 

Sic  iOS    (a)  Any  application  for  financial 


assistance  under  this  title  shall  set  forth  a 
public  service  employment  program  designed 
to  provide  transitional  employment  for  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons  in 
jobs  providing  needed  public  services  and. 
whMe  appropriate,  training  and  manpower 
sorvlcee  related  to  such  employment  which 
are  otherwise  unavailable,  and  to  enable 
such  persons  to  move  Into  employment  or 
training  not  supported  tmder  this  Act 

(b)  Programs  assisted  under  thU  Act  shal! 
to   the  extent  feasible,   be  designed  •with    a 
view  toward — 

( 1  I  developing  new  careers,  or 

(2)  providing  opportunities  for  career  ad- 
vancement, or 

(3)  providing  opportunities  for  continued 
training,   including   on-the-job   training,   or 

(4)  providing  transitional  public  service 
employment  which  will  enable  tbe  Individ- 
uals so  employed  to  move  into  pubUc  or  pri- 
vate employment  or  training  not  supported 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  An  application  for  financial  assistance 
for  a  public  service  employment  program 
under  this  title  shall  include  provisions 
setting  forth — 

( 1 )  assurances  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  la  sought  under 
this  title  ■will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervlfilon  of  the  applicant  Identify- 
ing any  agency  or  institution  designated  to 
carry  out  such  activities  or  services  under 
such   supervision; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs  and  a  plan  for  effectively 
serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the  significant 
segments  of  the  population  to  be  Berved. 
Including  data  indicating  the  number  of  po- 
tential eligible  participants  and  their  in- 
come and  employment  steitus: 

(5)  assurances  that  special  consldwatlon 
■will  be  given  to  the  filling  of  Jobs  which  pro- 
vide sufflclent  prospects  for  advancement  or 
sulUble  continued  emirioyment  by  providing 
complementarr  training  and  manpower  serv- 
ices designed  to  (A)  promote  tbe  advance- 
ment of  partlclpaBte  to  enjoyment  or  train- 
ing opportunities  eartable  to  the  individuals 
involved,  whether  in  the  public  or  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  (B)  provide  particl- 
pante  with  skills  for  which  there  U  an  an- 
ticipated high  demand,  or  (C)  provide  par- 
ticipants with  sdfdeTrtopment  skUls,  but 
nothing  contained  in  thU  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  to  preclude  persons  or  programs 
for  whom  the  foregoing  goals  are  not  feasible 
or  i^)proprlate; 

(4)  assurances  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
public  serrlce  Jobs  shaU  be  provided  in  oc- 
cupational fields  which  are  most  likely  to 
expand  within  the  public  or  privaU  sector 
as  the  unemploynaent  rate  recedes; 

(5)  assurances  that  due  consideration  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  participated  in 
manpower  training  programs  for  irttom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise immediately  available; 

(6)  a  descriptKMi  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partici- 
pants, Including  specific  ellglbUlty  criteria, 
and  programs  to  pr^>are  tbe  partclpants  for 
their  Job  responsibilities; 

(7)  a  description  of  unmet  public  service 
needs  and  a  sutement  of  priorities  among 
such  needs; 

(81  a  description  of  )obe  to  be  filled,  a  list- 
ing of  tbe  ma>or  kinds  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the  ap- 
proxlmau  duration  for  which  parucipants 
would  be  anlgned  to  such  )f3t»; 

(9)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  per- 
sons employed  in  public  siii  iloe  }obs  under 
this  title  and  a  eomparlaon  with  the  wages 
paid  for  similar  public  ooeupattoxts  by  tbe 
same  employer; 

(10)  wbere  appropriate,  tbe  edtioatlon, 
training,  azkd  supporUv*  ■•rviees  (taoluding 
oounssilng  and  health  oare  ssrvloas)  wlkleh 
complement  tbe  ■work  perfaraasd: 

(U)  tbe  ptannlnf  for  and  tralnlnc  o^  *u* 
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pervUory  personnel  In  working  with  parUcl- 
'  panta; 

(12)  a  description  of  CMner  opportunities 
•nd  Job  »d7»ncement  potentlalltlOB  for  par- 
ticipants; 

>,  13)  aaaurances  that  agencies  and  Instttu- 
tiona  to  whom  financial  asElatance  will  be 
,  available  under  thl»  title  will  undertake  anal- 
ysis of  Job  descriptions  and  a  reevaluatlon  of 
skill  requlrementa  at  all  levels  of  employ- 
ment. Including  cItU  serrlce  rwjiarements 
and  practices  relating  thereto.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  tjy  the  secre- 
tai7: 

(14)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will. 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide  link- 
ages with  upgrading  and  other  manpower 
progrfuns  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing 
those  persons  employed  In  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  title  who  want  to  pursue 
work  with  the  employer  In  the  same  or 
similar  work,  with  opportunities  to  do  s*) 
and  to  find  permanent,  upwardly  mobile 
careers  in  that  field,  and  (B)  providing  thrwe 
persona  lo  employed,  who  do  not  wish  to 
pursue  permanent  careers  in  such  field,  with 
opportunities  to  seek,  p.'epare  for,  and  ob- 
tain work  in  other  fleid-s, 

il5)  assurances  tttat  all  persons  employed 
under  any  such  program,  other  than  neces- 
sary Mchoical.  supervlsurj-.  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  will  be  selected  from  among 
unemployed   and    underemployed   persons; 

il6)  assurances  that  the  pro-am  wUl,  to 
the  maiimum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  ellml nation  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
pluymAhl  and  occupational  advancement,  in- 
cluding civil  service  requirements  which 
restrict  employ ment  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

I  17  I  assurances  that  not  nu>re  than  one- 
third  of  tlM  participants  in  the  program  wiU 
be  employed  in  a  bona  fide  prufeaslonal 
capacity  (as  such  term  is  used  in  section 
13(a)  of  the  Pair  I^abor  Standards  Act  of 
1038),  sxcept  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  applicable  la  tb«  case  of  participants  em- 
ployed (M  classroom  teachers,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  waive  this  limitation  tn  exceptional 
circumstances,  and 

110)  such  other  a-sourances.  arrangements, 
and  cundlUoon,  consistent  wUh  the  provl- 
sioi\s  of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
eas&ry.  In  acoordaooe  with  such  re(ulaUons 
as  be  shall  prescribe. 

APT«OVAL    or    APPt.ICATIORS 

Sec  204.  An  application  or  modification 
or  anieudment  thereof,  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  programs  authorised  under  this 
title  may  be  approved  only  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that — 

( I )  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  this  title; 

(3)  the  approvable  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  program  proposed  in  such 
application,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  special  circumstances  or  other  provi- 
sions of  law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this 
requirement;  and 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  which  are  not  the  prime 
sponsors  to  submit  comments  with  respect 
to   the    application    to   the   applicant 

aPBCLAI.    Pat.<VlSIONS 

8bc.  M6.  (a)  Financial  assistance  for  any 
program  or  activity  untler  this  tlUe  shall  not 
be  provided  onJeas  It  Is  determined.  In  ac- 
cordance wttti  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary staaU  prcacrlbe.  that — 

(1)  tbc  program  (A)  will  rwult  in  an  in- 
crease tn  employment  opportunities  over 
thoae  wblcli  would  otherwlae  be  avaUaltle. 
(Bi  will  not  result  In  the  41«placeinent  of 
curreotly  smployed  workers  {mdudli^  par- 
tlai  dUplaonarat  such  aa  a  reduction  la  (he 
hours  at  aooirrmrUmm  work  or 
ployment  beoeflu).  (C)  wUl  n 
istinf  contract*  lor  serrloes  or  raault  in  the 


substitution  of  Federal  for  other  fiuid-s  In 
connectton  -wttb  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed,  and  (D)  win  not  BTibstltnte 
public  lerYlce  jobs  for  erlstlny  federally  as- 
sisted jabe: 

(3)  pereona  employed  In  public  service  )c*>s 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  which 
staaii  not  be  lower  than  whichever  la  the  high- 
est of  A)  the  minimum  wage  which  would 
be  applicable  to  the  employee  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  if  section  Ofai 
(I)  of  such  Act  applied  to  the  participant 
and  If  he  were  not  exempt  under  section  1.) 
thereof  (B)  the  State  or  local  mfnlmnr^ 
wage  for  the  moet  nearly  ccmparable  covered 
emplaymeiit.  or  (C  the  prrevaM'ng  rat.e'i  ff 
pay  for  persons  employed  In  similar  public 
(Kcupatlotis  by  the  same  employer; 

(3)  funds  under  this  Act  will  not  be  used 
to  pay  per8>-)ns  employed  tn  puWIc  service 
Jobs  under  this  Act  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
$12,000  per  year; 

(4)  all  persons  employed  In  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  Art  will  be  assured  of  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Inanrance.  un- 
employaient  Insurance,  and  other  benefits  ai 
the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as 

other  employees  of  the  employer  and  to  work- 
ing conditions  and  promotional  opportunities 
neither  more  nor  less  favorable  than  such 
other  employees  enjoy; 

(5)  the  provisions  of  section  3(8)  (3)  of 
Public  Law  83  MB  frelating  to  health  and 
Sivfety  condition^" )  sTi.aH  spply  to  nich  pro- 
gram or  actl*^ty; 

(6)  the  program  vrtll,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  or  upward  mi  bllify  of  Individ- 
ual participants; 

(7)  no  ftinds  for  programs  authorized  un- 
der th!.'  title  win  be  u»-<!  f' r  the  a<-qulBltlon 
of,  or  for  the  rental  or  leasing  of  supplleB, 
equipment,  materials,  or  real  property:  and 

(8)  every  participant  shall  be  advised,  prior 
to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his  rlght« 
and  benefits  in  connection  with  such  em- 
ployment. 

(b1  Consistent  with  tt.e  provlsums  of  this 
Act.  financial  assistance  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  available  In  such  a  manner  tliat.  to 
the  extent  practicable,  pablke  service  employ- 
ment opportunities  will  be  available  on  an 
equitable  basis  In  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  among  significant  segnient* 
of  the  population  ot  unemployed  persons, 
giving  consideration  to  the  relative  numbers 
of  unemployed  persona  In  each  such  aeKment 

(c)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  In  ilnillar  wort 
in  the  sanrie  art?a  to  that  proposed  to  tie  per- 
formed under  any  program  for  which  an  ap- 
plleaitlon  Is  being  developed  for  subrntesMn 
under  this  Act,  such  organization  shall  be 
ncrtlAed  and  afforded  a  reaaoiiable  period  of 
time  in  which  to  maJte  commenu  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary 

(d>  The  Secretary  shall  preecrlbe  regula- 
tions to  aasore  that  programs  under  this 
title  have  adequate  Internal  adminhitraUve 
controls,  accounting  requlremanta,  personnel 
etandards.  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
pohclea  as  may  be  neoeasary  to  promote  the 
effecttve  use  of  funds. 

(e)  The  Secretary  ahall  na«  pro\,-lde  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  authorised 
under  this  title  unless  he  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulattons  which  he  shall 
prescribe,  that  periodic  reports  will  be  sub- 
nUtted  to  him  oontalnlog  data  designed  to 
eoattle  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  to 
measurs  the  relative,  and  where  programs 
can  be  compared  appropriately,  comparative 
eCectlvenses  of  the  programs  atrtborlzied 
under  Uils  Act  and  other  federally  stipported 
manpower  programs.  Such  data  shall  Include 
Information  on — 

(1)  characteristics  of  participants  Includ- 
ing a^.  sex,  race,  health,  education  lerel. 
and  previous  wage  and  employmieat  experi- 
ence. 

(3)  duration  In  employment  situations,  In- 
cluding inforxnatloQ  on  the  duration  of  em- 


ployment of  p.'ogranis  participants  for  at  least 
8  year  foi  lowing  the  tcrmiaatloii  of  partid- 
petlon  in  federally  assisted  prognuaa  and 
comparable  Infomiatlon  on  other  employees 
or  trainees   of   partlctpatlnK  employ ets;   and 

(S)  total  dollar  cost  per  partletpant.  In- 
cluding breakdown  between  wages,  trail- 
ing, and  Btipporttve  services,  all  fringe  beoe- 
ftts.  and  administrative  coet*. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  tnfor- 
nnntlon  on  a  State,  regional,  fuid  national 
basLs 

(fi  Financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  Art  shall  not  be  provided  unices 
the  gmnt,  contract,  or  agreen>ent  with  re- 
spect thereto  npedflcally  provldee  that  no 
person  with  responsibilities  In  the  operation 
of  such  jjrogram  win  discriminate  with  re- 
Fptect  to  any  program  psrtlrlpant  or  any  ap- 
plicant for  participation  in  such  proffram  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin, 
sex.  political  affiliation,  or  beliefs. 

(gi  Financial  assistance  shall  not  be  pro- 
vided for  any  program  under  this  Act.  which 
iKvfilves  piilltlcfti  Ri-tlvltles.  and  neither  the 
program,  the  funds  provided  therefor,  nor 
personnel   empIo>-ed   In   the   administration 

thereof,  ahail  be.  in  any  way  or  to  any  ex- 
tent, engaged  In  the  conduct  of  political  ac- 
tivities In  contravention  of  chapter  15  of 
title  6    UiUt«d  i^tatCE  Code> 

(h)  Fliiauclal  aaalstai^ce  tor  any  program 
under  thl«  tiUe  Ahall  not  be  provided  unless 
U  is  determined  that  participants  in  the  pro- 
Rrajn  will  not  be  employed  on  the  construc- 
tloa  operation,  ur  maintenance  of  so  much 
of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be  used  for 
.sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place  for  re- 
ligious worship. 

ADDmONAL     rUNDS     AOTHOSJIBID 

sac  20«  (a)  For  any  fiscal  year  In  which 
for  any  three  consecutive  OK^nths  tkte  aa- 
Uonal  rate  of  unemployment  (seasonally  ad- 
Justed) — 

I  I )  equal's  or  exceeds  4  &  percent  there  Is 
auiiiorkzed  to  be  appro(>nated  for  programs 
authorised  under  this  tlUe  an  amount  equal 
t*)  16  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  year  under  section  4ol. 

(3)  equals  or  exceeds  5  percent  there  U  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  lor  such  pro- 
grams an  amount  equal  to  SO  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  fur  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  401, 

(3)  equals  or  exceeds  5>/i  percent  there  Is 
authorl.-.ed  to  be  appropriated  for  such  pro- 
grams >ui  amount  equal  to  45  percent  of  the 

amount  approprlskted  for  such  fiscal  year  un- 
der section  401;  or 

(4»  equals  or  exceeds  6  percent  there  is 
hereby  auLhorlaed  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  programs  an  amount  equal  to  60  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  section  401. 

(b)  Only  one  such  additional  appropria- 
tion authorized  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  for  any  fiscal  year,  and  funds  so  ap- 
propriated shall  remain  available  for  expend- 
iture for  twelve  months  following  the  date 
of  the  appro{>rlatlQn. 

DEnNmONS 

Sec.  a07.  (a)  Aa  used  In  this  Utle.  the 
term — 

(I)  "public  service"  Includes,  but  It  not 
iUnlted  to,  work  in  such  fields  as  environ- 
mental quality,  health  care,  education,  pub- 
lio  safety,  crime  preveatlon  and  control, 
prison  rehabilitation,  transportation,  recre- 
auom.  malntenanoe  of  parks,  streets,  and 
other  public  facilities,  solid  waste  removal, 
pollution  control,  housing  and  neighborhood 
Unprovementa,  rural  development,  conserva- 
tion, beautlflcatlon.  and  other  fields  of  hu- 
man betterment  and  community  improve- 
ment. 

(3)  "health  care"  Includes,  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to.  preventive  and  clinical  medical 
treatment,  voliint«27  famll;  planning  serv- 
ices, nutrition  services,  and  appropriate  psy- 
chiatric, psychological,  and  prosthetic  serv- 
ice*. 
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TTTLK  HI — 8PBCIAL  FEDERAL 
BKSPONSIBILmSB 

PSST  A STECUlL  Imtact  Nkxds 

Sec.  SOI.  Puxids  made  arailabls  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  part  shall  be  expended  for 
programs  and  activities  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  utilized  (1) 
to  augment  the  programs  conducted  by  prime 
sponsors  designated  under  title  I  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  de- 
scribed In  this  part  but  which  are  inadequate 
because  of  such  factors  as  partlctUarly  heavy 
concentrations  of  such  persons  in  the  area 
served  by  the  prime  sponsor  or  a  lack  of  ca- 
pacity at  State  and  local  levels  to  train 
needed  personnel  or  to  develop  suitable  In- 
structional materials.  (3)  to  directly  carry 
out  programs  for  persons  described  in  this 
part  when  such  persons  would  not  otherwise 
be  served,  and  (3)  to  dlrecUy  carry  out  pro- 
grams described  In  the  part  when  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  this  will  more  ef- 
fectively achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

INDIAN    MANrOWEX 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 

aerlouB  unemployment  and  economic  disad- 
vantage exist  antong  members  of  Indian  and 
Alaskan  native  communities;  (3)  there  Is  a 
compelling  need  for  the  establishment  of 
comprehensive  manpower  training  and  em- 
ployment programs  for  members  of  those 
communities;  (3)  such  programs  are  essen- 
tial to  the  reduction  of  economic  disadvan- 
tage among  Individual  members  of  those 
communltlea  and  to  the  advancement  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  In  those  com- 
munlUes  consistent  with  their  goals  and  life 
styles. 

(b)  The  C!ongress  therefore  declares  that, 
because  of  the  special  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Oovernment  and  most  of  those 
to  be  served  by  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, ( 1 )  such  programs  can  beet  be  admin- 
istered at  the  national  level;  (3)  such  pro- 
grams shall  be  avaUable  to  federally  recog- 
nised tribes,  bands,  and  individuals  and  to 
other  groups  and  Individuals  of  native  Amer- 
ican descent  such  aa,  but  limited  to,  the 
Menomlnees  In  Wisconsin,  the  Klamatbs  In 
Oregon,  the  Oklahoma  Indians,  the  Passama- 
quoddya  and  PenobscoU  In  Maine,  and  Es- 
kimos and  AleuU  in  Alaska;  (3)  such  pro- 
grams shall  be  administered  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  maximise  the  Federal  coirm:iltment 
to  support  growth  and  development  as  de- 
termined by  repreeentatlvea  of  the  commu- 
nities and  groups  served  by  this  part. 

(c)  No  provision  of  this  section  shall  in 
any  way  abrogate  the  trust  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  Indian  tribes 
or  bands. 

Bn-INOUAI.     HAKPOWIB     PBOOaAMS 

8»c.  303,  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  diflScul- 
tles  and  limitations  of  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons of  limited  Knglish -speaking  ability  in 
the  United  States  In  finding  employment  and 
in  learning  the  technology  required  for  em- 
ployment today.  Congress  hereby  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencdes.  Institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations to  develop  and  oarry  out  imag- 
inative programs  to  Increase  employment  and 
training  opportunities  for  persons  with  lim- 
ited English -speaking  ability,  especially  such 
persons  Who  are  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed. 

(b)  Programs  and  activities  carried  out 
under  this  section  may  Include  all  thoee  de- 
scribed under  title  I  of  this  Act,  but  espe- 
cially— 

( 1 )  planning  for  and  developing  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  special  manpower  needs 
of  persona  with  limited  English -speaking 
ability  Including— 

(A)  the  development  of  training  courses 
and  materials  to  teach  skills  and  occupiatlons 
that  do  not  require  a  high  proficiency  In 
Bngllah,    particularly    the    development    of 
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course    materials    In 
English:  and 

(B)  the  develc^ment  of  training  couraee 
and  materials  designed  to  increase  the  tech- 
nical IKigllsh  vocabulary  necessary  (or  the 
performance  of  specific  occupations  likely  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  for  such 
persons; 

(3)  preserve  training  designed  to  prepare 
persons  to  participate  in  bilingual  manpower 
training  and  placement  prog^rams  such  as  In- 
structors, Interviewers,  counselors,  and  place- 
ment specialists:  and 

(3)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs,  Including  acquisition 
of  necessary  teaching  materials  and  equip- 
ment, designed  to  Increase  the  employment 
opportunities  and  the  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement of  persons  with  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  which  may  include — 

(A)  programs  to  teach  occupatiMial  skills 
In  the  primary  language  of  any  such  persons 
for  occupations  that  do  not  require  a  high 
proficiency  In  English; 

(B)  programs  designed  to  teach  specific 
technical  English  vocabulary  necessary  In  the 
performance  of  specific  skills  and  occupa- 
tions in  demand  and  which  such  persons  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to  perform; 

(C)  programs  develop>ed  In  cooperation 
with  employers  designed  to  Increase  the 
English-speaking  ability  of  such  persons  In 
order  to  enhance  their  opportunities  for  pro- 
motion; 

(D)  programs  designed  to  assist  any  such 
person  to  further  develop  and  capitalize  on 
their  bilingual  ability  for  Jobs  that  require 
such  skills;  and 

(E)  specialized  placement  programs  In- 
cluding supportive  services  to  encourage  i>er- 
sons  with  limited  English-speaking  ability 
to  find  employment  and  to  encourage  em- 
ployers to  hire  such  persons. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  part,  the  term  "per- 
sona of  limited  English-speaking  ability" 
shall  Include  persons  who  come  from  envi- 
ronments where  the  dominant  language  is 
other  than  English  and  who  are  pr^>arlng  for 
work  in  a  labor  market  where  the  dominant 
language  is  English 

MICEAKT    AND    SEASONAL    PAKMWOBKU 
PSOGKAlfS 

Sec.  304  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

( 1 )  chronic  seasonal  imemployment  and 
underemployment  in  the  agricultural  indus- 
try, substantially  affected  by  recent  ad- 
vances In  technology  and  mechanization, 
constitute  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Na- 
tion's rural  rrkanpower  problem  and  substan- 
tially affects  the  entire  national  economy; 

(3)  because  of  the  special  nature  of  cer- 
tain farmworker  manpower  problems,  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  Interstate  in  na- 
ture, In  some  instances  such  programs  can 
best  be  admlnlstared  or  require  coordination 
at  the  national  level. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  carry 
out  programs  and  actlvltlee  especially  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  manpower  needs 
of  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers,  which 
programs  and  actlvltlee  may  include  (but 
are  not  limited  to)  tlioee  authorized  undo* 
title  I  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Tot  the  purposes  of  this  section,  per- 
sons shall  be  deemed  to  continue  to  be  mem- 
bers of  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 
famlUee  for  such  period  of  time,  not  In  excess 
of  five  years,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  which  he  shall 
preecrlbe,  that  such  persons  generally  can 
benefit  from  the  special  programs  authorized 
by  this  part 

lfmDL.X-ACXD    AND    OLDEB     WOBKXBS    MANPOWEB 
PBOOBAMS 

Sec  SOS  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  authorlM  the  Secretary  to  establish 
and  to  assist  programs  which  will — 

1 1 )  afford  the  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
er a  range  of  real  and  reasonable  opportu- 
nities for  employment; 


(3)  eliminate  arbitrary  discriminatory 
practices  which  deny  work  to  qualified  per- 
sons BoMy  on  acoount  of  age; 

(3)  increase  the  availability  of  Jobs  by 
finding  new  Work  opportunities.  Including 
part- time  employment  to  supplement  In- 
come and  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  full 
retirement  or  the  return  to  ftill-tlme  work. 

(4)  Improve  and  extend  existing  programs 
designed  to  facilitate  training  and  the  match- 
ing of  skills  and  Jobs; 

(5)  assist  middle-aged  and  older  workers, 
employers,  labor  unions,  and  educatlonrai  In- 
BUtutlons  to  prepare  for  and  adjust  to  antic- 
ipated changes  in  technology  in  Jobs.  In 
educational  requirements,  and  in  personnel 
practices;  and 

(6)  stimulate  innovative  approaches  to 
provide  increased  employment  opportunities 
for  mlddie-aged  and   older  persons. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cany 
out  programs  and  activities  especially  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  man];>ower  needs 
of  middle-aged  and  older  workers  (who.  for 
the  purpoees  of  this  section  are  defined  as 
workers  aged  4S  years  or  over)  and  to  achieve 
the  objectives  set  forth  In  subaectloQ  la), 

AtANVOWXa    PBOCBAMS    TO*     TOTTTB 

Sec  306.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  authorlee  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish  and  assist  progranM  which  will— 

(1)  make  a  contribution  to  solving  (either 
on  a  national  basis  or  in  areas  where  the 
problem  Is  most  acute)  the  persistent  and 
perplexing  problem  of  very  high  rates  of 
unemployment  among  persons  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-four  who  are  In 
the  civilian  work  force; 

(3)  coordinate,  improve  and  extend  exist- 
ing programs  designed  to  assist  young  per- 
sons In  preparing  for  and  finding  sviltable 
employment; 

(3)  Increase  the  availability  of  Jobs  by 
finding  new  work  opportunities  for  young 
workers  and  by  encouraging  the  development 
of  cocq>eratlve  work -study  and  other  part- 
time  employment  arrangements  which  make 
a  contribution  to  Improving  the  young  work- 
er's employablllty; 

(4;  concentrate  on  efforts  to  assist  those 
groups,  subgroups,  or  segments  within  the 
age  group  sought  to  be  assisted  under  this 
section  which  suffer  the  bluest  rates  of 
tmempl  oyment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  programs  and  activities  espedaily  de- 
signed to  meet  the  ^)eclal  manpower  needs 
of  youth  and  to  achieve  the  objectives  set 
forth  In  subsection   (a). 

JOB    COBPS 

Sec  307  (a)  All  funcUons  of  the  Director 
under  part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  part  A 
of  tlUe  I  shall,  without  regard  to  the  expira- 
tion daU  specified  in  secUon  171,  become  a 
^>eclal  Impact  needs  program  under  part  A 
of  tlUe  in  of  thU  Act.  and  any  reference 
to  part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  or  any  provisions  thereof  In  any 
other  law  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  title  in  of  this 
Act  or  the  corresponding  provision   thereof 

(b)  EffecUve  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
years  ending  after  Jtine  30,  1972,  title  I  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  part  A  of  title  1  and  by  re- 
designating the  remaining  parts  o*  tlUe  I 
accordingly. 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1972,  secUon  810 
(a)  of  the  Xooaomlc  Opportuolty  Act  of 
I»64  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  there- 
of, and  by  inserting  In  lieu  of  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  "and",  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  with  the  approval  ot  the  Secretary  of 
lAbor,  the  Job  Corps  centers  operated    un- 
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Atit  UUm  in  of  Ut*  Cocnprehenatve  M*n- 
pow«r  Act. 

I  d )  Grants  and  ooatimcts  •Dt«re<i  Into  pur- 
suant to  tlM  proTlMlon*  of  tltte  I  at  tb« 
it^conomlc  Opportunty  Act  of  loe4  and  tbe 
Manpowar  Dereloptncnt  *nd  Training  Act  of 
196.2  prior  to  tka  «ff»ctlT«  d»t«  aot  forth  to 
sutMectlon*  (•)  and  (b)  of  thia  s«cUon  shall 
not  b«  affected  by  tbe  provlstona  of  this 
«?cUon. 

GENSXAL   rBOVmONS 

'  ftec  307  (•)(!)  Plnandal  amlatane*  for 
any  prognun  authorised  under  this  part  may 
be  made  to  any  pabilc  or  prtrate  agency. 
Institution,  or  oriranlBatlon.  or  to  any  such 
a^ncles.  tnstltuttona.  or  organizations  ap- 
plying Jointly  or  with  a  prlrate  employer, 
upon  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
time.  In  such  manner,  and  cootalnlng  or  ac- 
companied by  such  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary deema  neooaaary.  8uch  application 
shall — 

fA)  provide  that  the  prognuns  and  proj- 
ects for  whldi  aastotanoe  under  this  part 
la  aooir^t  wfll  be  administered  by,  or  un- 
der the  supervlsfon  of,  the  applicant  and  set 
forth  asauranoea  that  the  applicant  la  qual- 
Iflrd  to  admlnlstar  or  avperrlaa  such  pro- 
grams or  [wojccta;  and 

(B)  set  forUi  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purpoaaa  of  this  part  and  provide  for 
such  nvet^^oda  of  admlnlstxaUon  as  are  nec- 
eeaary  for  th«  proper  snd  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  program, 

(,3)  Tim  Secretary  ahaU  cstahUsh  crlterU 
designed  to  achieve  an  •qiiltaUe  distribu- 
tion of  aasistanca  under  this  part  between 
the  purposes  and  groups  to  be  served  and 
axuong  the  States  and  between  urban  and 
rural  areas 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of 
this  part  the  Secretary  is  auttiorlzed  to 
appoint  such  advlBory  commltteaa  com- 
posed of  private  citizens  and  public  officials 
who.  by  reason  of  their  experience  or  train- 
ing, are  knowledgeable  In  the  area  of  the 
manpower  needs  of  the  groups  to  be  served, 
as  be  deems  desirable  to  advise  him  with 
respect  to  his  functions  under  this  part: 
and 

(c)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  enter 
Into  grants,  contracts,  and  other  arrange- 
ments with  public  and  private  agencies  and 
lnstltutlon.1  to  conduct  such  research  and 
demonstration  projects  as  he  determines  will 
contribute  to  carrying  out  the  ptirpoees  of 
this  part. 

(d)  (3)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  publish 
and  disseminate  materials  and  other  In- 
formation relating  to  training  and  Job  op- 
portanlUM  for  Indlvlduala  and  groups  to  be 
served  ander  this  pwrt  and  to  conduct  suoh 
special  tnformttnn  and  eduoatton  programs 
aa  be  deta rmtnea  appropriate. 

(e)  Ttaa  Secretary  aball  where  appropriate 
provide  fur  the  payment  of  w«ekly  allowances 
to  Individuals  reealvlnf  servloea  vinder  this 
Part,  subject  to  the  same  terras  and  con- 
ditions aa  tlMMe  8«t  forth  In  section  110,  and 
the  special  ooodlUona  set  forth  In  sactlon 
109  shall  also  apply  to  pirogranus  conducted 
under  this  part 

Past    B — MaNrowm    Rxscarch    amd 


RCSKABCR    AI»T»    I>CVSL.OPim«T 

Sec.  310  (a)  To  assist  the  Nation  In  ex- 
panding work  opportunities  and  assuring  ac- 
cess to  those  opportunities  for  all  who  deaire 
It,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  manpower  research 
utilizing  the  methods,  techniques,  and 
knowledge  of  the  behavioral  and  social  sci- 
ences and  such  other  methods,  techniques, 
and  knowledge  aa  will  aid  In  the  solution  of 
the  Nation's  ouuipo^er  problems,  "nils  pro- 
gram will  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
studies,  tb«  flDdtnga  of  which  may  con- 
tribute to  the  formnlattOB  of  manpower 
pciicy^  (torelofnuoiit  or  UuipnivauMut  a€  nian- 


power  program*;  Increaaad  knowledge  about 
labor  market  proceaees:  reduction  of  unam- 
ployment  and  lu  relatlonsbipa  to  prloa  sta- 
bility; promotion  of  more  aSactlve  manpower 
devalopisMat,  training,  and  utilisation;  Im- 
proved national ,  ragkiaaJ,  and  local  means 
of  measuring  future  labor  demand  and  sup- 
ply, enhancement  of  Job  opportunltlae;  up- 
grading of  sklUs;  meeting  of  manpower 
lihortages;  eaolng  of  the  transition  trosa 
scliool  tc  work.,  from  one  X>b  to  another,  and 
from  work  to  retirement,  opportunities  and 
services  for  older  persons  who  dealre  to  enter 
or  reenter  the  labor  force,  and  for  Improve- 
ments of  opporttinltles  for  emptloyment  and 
advancement  through  the  reduction  of  dis- 
crimination and  disadvantage  arising  from 
poverty,  Ignoranoe.  or  prejudice. 

(b)  T^e  Secretary  shall  eftabll&h  a  pro- 
gram of  experimental,  developmental,  dem- 
onstration, and  pilot  projects,  through 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organlzatlona,  or  through  con- 
tracts with  other  private  organizations,  for 
the  purpose  of  Improving  technlquea  and 
demonatratlng  the  effective ncas  of  specialized 
methods  In  meeting  the  manpower,  employ- 
ment, and  traiiUng  prohlema  la  carrying  out 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  progranu  de- 
signed to  provide  employment  and  training 
opportunities  for  low-Income  people,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  fully  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
In  carrying  out  this  subsection  the  Secretary 
cX  LAbor  shall,  where  appropriate,  also  coii- 
Eult  with  the  Secretaries  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Chalmaan  of  the  ClvU  8«rvlc«  Commission, 
and  such  other  agencies  as  nuiy  be  appropri- 
ate. Where  programs  under  this  paragraph 
require  Instltutiooal  training,  appropriate 
arrangements  for  such  training  shall  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and 
Welfare. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  re- 
search and  Investigations  as  give  promise 
of  furthering  the  objectives  of  this  Act  either 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements 

LABOR    MAULTT   INrORMATION 

■Sec  311.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  LAbor  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market  :jifonnatloii  on  a  national.  State, 
local,  or  other  appropriate  basis.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  Information  regarding — 

tl)  economic.  Industrial,  and  labor  market 
condlUoos  which  will  be  useful  to  prime 
sponsors  In  the  development  and  Implenieu- 
tatlon  of  comprehensive  manpower  services 
plana  under  this  Act  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  Job  opportunities  and  skill  require- 
ments, labor  supply  In  various  skills,  occu- 
pational outlook  and  employment  trends  In 
varloiis  occupations,  and  economic  and  busi- 
ness development  and  location  trends. 

(2)  the  nature  and  extent  of  Impediments 
to  the  maximum  development  of  Individual 
employment  potential  Including  the  number 
and  characteristics  of  all  persona  requiring 
manpower  services; 

(3)  Job  opportunities  and  skill  require- 
ments; 

t4)    labor  supply  In  various  skills; 

(5)  occupatiotxal  outlook  and  employment 
trends  in  various  occupations,  and 

(6)  In  cooperation  and  after  oonsultatlon 
with  l^  Secretary  of  Commerce,  economic 
and  bualnees  developtncnt  and  location 
trends. 

(b)  Infortoation  collected  under  thla  sec- 
tion shall  be  developed  and  made  available 
In  a  timely  fashion  to  meet  in  a  comprehen- 
sive manner  the  needs  of  public'  and  private 
users.  Including  the  need  tor  such  informa- 
tion in  recruitment,  ccmnsellng.  education, 
training,  plaoement.  Job  derelopment,  and 
other  appropriate  activities  under  this  Act 
and  under  the  Eooootnlc  Opportunity  Act, 
the  Social  Security  Aet.  tbe  Publle  Worta 


and  Kronnmio  Deveiopjaent  Aot  o<  1068  the 
Wagner-Peyaar  Act,  tbe  Voeatlonal  Educa- 
tion Act  of  I9<53.  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  the  DetBooatrmtlon  Cities  and  Met- 
popoutan  DsFfelopBMiit  Just  of  1M«.  and 
other  relevant  Padaral  atatutea. 
XAirrowxa  Trni.EEAr»ow 

Sac.  312.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  program  for  the  Improvement  of  mAnpower 
uUUzaUon  in  sectors  of  \i\t  economy  experi- 
encing persistent  manpower  shortages,  or  in 
other  situations  requiring  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  manpower.  The  Seerrtary 
shall  conduct  this  program  either  directly  or 
throiigh  such  other  arrangtrments  aa  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  support  for  studies  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  manpower  and  of  Job  design  by  any 
employer  or  group  of  employers  In  Industnee 
where  there  are  a  large  number  of  unskilled 
emploj-eea,  with  a  view  to  redesigning  and 
rearranging  the  work  patterns  iQv<Hved  In 
the  Jobs,  so  that  career  ladders  may  be 
ireaied  where  they  do  not  exiat,  or  are  clearly 
inadequate. 

KVAl.  CATION 

Bbc.  313.  The  Secretary  ataall  provide  for  a 
system  of  oonunulng  evaluation  of  all  pro- 
grams and  actlTlLlea  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  including  tbelr  ooet  In  relation  to 
their  effectlvwneaa  In  achieving  stated  goals, 
their  impact  on  eommunltles  and  partici- 
pants, their  implication  for  related  prograoa. 
the  extent  to  which  they  meet  the  needs  of 
persons  of  various  agea,  and  the  adequacy  of 
thcu  mechanism  for  the  delivery  of  services. 
He  shall  also  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opln- 
lon.s  of  participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weakiiesaes  of  t^ie  programs. 

TaAIMIMO   AHO  TXCHJMICAl    AastSITAMCa 

Sac  314  Tn  carrying  ont  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Ljibor. 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Kducatton.  and  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  wlieie 
appropriate,  shall  provide,  directly  or  through 
fT%.ti\A.  contraeta.  or  other  arrangements, 
prrsenloe  and  Inaarvlcc  training  for  apedal- 
l::^ed.  supportive,  and  aupervlnory  or  ocher 
peTsoni\el  and  technical  aasistance  which  Is 
needed  In  connectlan  with  tbe  programs 
eatabllahed  under  this  Act  or  which  other- 
wise pertains  to  the  purpoeea  of  thia  Act. 
Upon  request,  tlie  Secretary  of  Ljibor  may 
make  special  aaalgrunenta  of  personnel  to 
public  or  private  agenclea,  Uistltutlona,  or 
employers  to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this 
section,  but  no  such  special  assignments 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years 
In  order  to  encourage  the  establishment 
and  operation  by  low-Income  persona  and 
their  representatives  of  centers  on  the  local 
lovcl  which  are  designed  to  provide  com- 
prehensive employment  and  related  services 
for  low  Income  persona  who  are  unemployed 
or  underemployed,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Shan,  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  SducatloD.  and  Welfare  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
wherever  feasible,  provide  training  and  tech- 
nical avistance  by  grants,  contracte,  or  other 
arrangejnenta  with  Individuals  and  organlaa- 
tlona  who  have  demonstrated  a  capacity  to 
eatabllah    and    operate    such    program*. 

Sac.  816.  (a)  In  csrrylng  out  hta  duties 
under  thta   Act.   the   Secretary  staaU: 

( 1  >  Survey,  at  regular  intervals,  the  vartous 
training  programs  and  opportunltlea  avail- 
able to  or  utilized  by  stall  of  manpower  serv- 
ice programn.  Including  both  managertaJ  and 
technlcaJ  staff. 

(2)  Analyze  the  manpower  programs,  op- 
erating or  planned.  Including  the  ooaceptual 
basis,  the  operating  structure,  and  tAe 
clientele  to  be  served,  in  order  to  detenalne 
current  and  future  staff  tralnlnc  requlre- 
menta  thus  correclng  or  avokUng  dcCclancles 
In  staff  perfarmanee  and  ihAitrtnc  Um 
Impact  of  programs. 
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(8)   rtmn  for  and  prorkle  «rect»y  or  by 

contract  an  «»«*•««««  SllT  "1,!?'H^ 
and  intermlWMt  9tmg  «>tnUy  M»d  ^^S^ 
tion  to  mMmvrtai  And  t»cluHe1  STl^ 
reiatlnff  to  tbe  eoDdaflt  of  mmpoww  ^^ob^ 
nrograma  and  aervlcea.  Indndfnc  bat  not 
rimiteTto  oi-tlie-joto  ^"^^i^J^' 
iishmeat  and  motnMMwea  of  •*»«*<-*5» J^* 
tralDoeahlpe.  wdiaMgo  pwgyne.  *«^_y^ 
other  OvvtOMi  M  tr»  deemed  u«i«"ry J» 
appioprtete.  The  Bt»«  tntalBC  ■»•*«  **>^ 
eltiwiahad  ahaU  be  >toi*d  e*  mad  to«aude 
manpower  «ratnla«  end  earrtea  rt^  ■*  f~ ' 
,nl  BU%9,  end  local  lovrts  funded  dlraetly 
or  tndbway  by  «»»l«  *<*  •***  sp*«4»l  rt*«i- 
tioa  aban  be  gleen  to  tbe  utaUAMon  trfthla 
staff  training  system  In  •  ™^«„^;^ 
win  liiiiUMa  tbe  nunbar  and  adectt'veneaa 
of  prwvtwady  dla«dTAAt««*d  P?«»r?*^ 
in  Snir  ati  M|wcltlaa.  Tnliitnc  ««»«  *^^ 
secUon  shall  provide  for  evich  stipends  and 
XI«nos.  O^Uvdii^  ttmeel  aod  «.b-.tence 
mnommnem)  m  may  be  desmert  neoeasary.  ex- 
^i^TtSu*.  eueb  t«toUi«  or  !»•*»*«**««,  <" 
feuovablp  or  aoboUrmblp)  ahaU  be  f^^f^ 
^oT^^  oou»*  of  atud,  for  a  period  In 
I  iiiwn  of  tour  years- 
Pan  B— Jtewoaw*-  t^naa-orm^^  3f» 


_^ or  )e/b  ^aoan- 

I  tB  tbe  operatlan  of  )ati  baalrpro- 
-     tMb  yrt  be  fuwl^fced 

«B  hbB  at  Ms  f»<«— *  ■•  ■•▼-  ***^**?5S^' 
imram  Ibe  tatacrstloB  at  mmf  tafonaaMon 
ooMwrnlac  Job  ynnttm  or  appneanta  tato 
a  }ob-baiA  system  aalatert  tmdtr  tWs  part. 

BXFl*Ilf«NTB,    »«MON8TaATIOK8,    aBSKASCS 

Aira  BSTaLOFmavT 
Sxc.  S«9.  Tbe  Beuetaij  may  eonduct  dl- 
tceUy,  or  ttaroogb  etai tracts,  grants,  or  other 
I  wttb  piditte  or  prtvata  — — ■--— 


jruumoB  Aire  rvwroam 
Sac  saO.  Tbe  Congrem  beieby  finds  tbat 
tbe  laek  of  prompt  and  adequate  inf  orma- 
tloa  wttTdln*  manpower  needa  and  avall- 
abUlty  contHbutea  to  unemployment,  mider- 
employmant,  and  tbe  lne«Bclent  ntniaatton 
of  4j^  Vatlon'a  manpowar  reaouroea.  Tne 
ConcrsH  furtber  finds  tbat  tbe  derelop- 
ment of  electronic  daU  procoaalnc  a«d  tele- 
communications systems  bm  created  nowop^ 
portunltlea  for  dealing  with  tbls  m>cn^* 
problem.  It  la  tberef  ore  the  purpooe  of  tbia 
tlUe  to  enbat  the  todU  of  modRn  tecbnoiogy 
In  a  oooporaUve  Federal-SUte  effort  to  re- 
duce ttpemployment  and  underemployment 
and  mora  adequately  meet  tbe  HaUons  man- 
power needs. 

aarAauaBMaarr  or  tbx  raomsM 
8k;   »ai.  Tbe  Secretary  sball  de»1op  and 
establish  a  computerized  Job  bank  program 
for  «>e  purpose  at — 

(1)  Identifying  sotwcee  of  available  man- 
power supply  and  Job  vacanolea: 

(1)  providing  an  expedttious  meane  of 
pi»«YTt»tng  tbe  qttaUflcaUons  of  unemployed, 
underwnploywl,  and  dJaadvantaged  peiwna 
with  employer  requirements  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities on  s  IfaUonal,  State,  local,  or  otber 
appropriate  basis:  

(3)  referring  and  placing  such  peieons  In 

Jobs;  and 

(4)  dlstribuUng  and  assuring  the  prompt 
and  ready  avaUablUty  of  Infomjatkm  con- 
cerning manpower  needs  and  reaources  to  em- 
ployers, employees,  public  and  private  Job 
placement  agencies,  and  otber  lnt««rted  In- 
dividuals and  agencies. 

iLA..,imiim    effacUve    use   shall    be    made    of 
electronic  data  proceaalng  and  telecommunl- 
caUona  systems  In  the  development  and  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  of  the  program.  The  progiam 
esUbUsbed  under  tbls  part  Mbsil  be  ooordl- 
nated    wltb    tbe   comprebensive    manpower 
services  program  established   under  UUe  I. 
ooannicr  or  mm  raotmax 
arc.  8M.  For  tbe  purpoee  at  carrying  out 
the  program  eetabllsbed  In  section  4H,  the 
Secretary  Is  autborl»d  to  make  grants  to 
State  or  local  agenetea  for  tbe  planning  and 
administration  of  the  program,  tnetudlng  the 
purehaae  or   other  aoqnlaltJon  of  neoeaeary 
equipment.  The  Becretary  may  eondnct  the 
program  on  a  regional  or  in tenrtate  basis 
either  directly  or  through  grants,  oontracu, 
or  otber  arrangements  wttb  puWlc  or  pri- 
vate agendea  and  arganlaatloBa.  Be  may  alao 
eondnct  tbe  program  when  be  Ands  tbat  a 
State  or  local  pngnm  wIU  not  adeqvataly 
serve  tbe  porpoam  at  this  part,  -nie  aaore- 
tary  may  reqniie  tbat  any  tnformatloa  eon- 
CXVn 8343 — Part  28 


or  wgawlmtl , ^ 

onatratton  profaets,  taaearrti  and  develap- 
mastt  as  ha  daema  neoeasary  to  trnprovs  tbe 
eseotlvanam  of  tbe  pvogram  establlibad  un- 
der tbls  part. 

atn-BS.  a»ot7i.ATioH8,  awd  sTAmaaiie 

Sac.  83*.  The  Secra^ary  abaU  preacrlbe  a»icb 
rulea  and  r««ulationa  and  standards  aa  may 
be  ijiii  raanrj  to  carry  out  tbe  purpoaee  of 
ii^iM  part.  tnrlM'<''^  standards  to  assure  tbe 
oompattblUty  on  a  nationwide  basis  of  data 
systmns  used  In  carrying  out  tba  program 
eatabUabed  by  tbte  part,  and  Inoludinc  mlee 
and  i«culations  to  assure  tbe  oosifldentlallty 
of  Information  submitted  in  ccaifldenca. 
Pa«t  D — DrvxuowxawT  ow  «M»LOTiaarr  Op- 

poBTTjmTXBS  »oa  DsaABVAiRAaaB  Psasoirs  n» 

FxsESAtxT  Assirrsij  PaooaAJca 


withstanding  any  oBier  prorlaloB  oT  law,  tbat 
tiae  fnlfUIment  of  sneb  goala  tfiall  be  a  con- 
dition for  receiving  such  aasUtance. 

(b)  Piogi-aaM  vndM'  this  part  shall,  to  the 
extant  pinotleaM*^  be  designed  to  eliminate 
arttflelal  barrten  to  cmptoyment  and  oc- 
enpaitloaml  advanecment,  indndtng  mmt 
ayetam  lequliements  and  pracdtoas  related 
tbereto.  whidi  reetrlet  opportuntttee  for  the 
emirioyment  and  advenoemeBt  of  disadvan- 
taged persons. 

(c)  Punda  made  avaUaUe  for  tbe  pmpoee 
of  carrying  out  thla  part  may  be  aOoeated 
and  expaaMtod,  or  traaafetred  to  otber  Federal 
agfin''^—  for  expenditure,  as  tbe  Secretary  of 
lAbor  deems  neceaaary  for  carrying  out  tbe 
provisions  boeof . 

(d)  Actlvltlm  for  which  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  part  may  be  expanded  aball 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  tbe  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  extraordinary  costs  of  training  and 
supportive  services  necessary  to  improve  the 
performance  of  disadvantaged  petaons  who 
are  employed  pnreuant  to  agreement  nnder 
tbieeeetton; 

(3)  costa  of  providing  orientation,  eotm- 
asilnK.  tasting.  loUowtv,  and  otber  slmUar 

-  ■       to 

in 


toe.  131.  The  pnrpoae  of  this  pm*  >■  _*° 
iidalilliih  a  progmm of  leaearcb, devalofwasct, 
and  |Ak>t  aettvtttaa  for  tbe  pnrpose  ad  drtar- 
w.>ni»ig  tiie  level  at  eaaployamsit  ^.lOUAed 
by  pedaral  grant  and  ssslsmTine  progmme 
and  tbe  degree  to  wblob  aneb  prolans  oan 
provide  an  liiLiaaaeil  souree  ai  oppcrttmlttea 
for  tbe  amptoyiBMit  and  advaneanaent  ct  dla- 
advantaiged  peraona. 


Sk:  aax  The  Secretary  U  hereby  autbortsed 
to  undertake  studies  at  tbe  oontilbution  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  and  otbar  Fsderal  ss- 
sistanoe  programs  to  ttie  overaU  employment 
leveL  Such  atudiss  majr  include  but  are  not 
limited   to  ooUecUon   and  analyaU  of   in- 
formatian  on  tbe  number  ot  positions  wholly 
or  partially  supported  by  Vedatal  assistance 
programs,  their  occupatlnnal  structwe.  wage, 
and    salary    levels,    projecttons    for    future 
growth,  requlrementa  and  qiiamWittnns  for 
entry  toto  such  posittons.  pcamraAlonal  and 
career  development  oppcrtunttlaa.  tbe  educa- 
tional, vocational,  and  otber  relevant  cbarac- 
terUUcs  of  those  who  occupy  such  poalUwia, 
and  tbe  effects  of  such  amployment  on  asn- 
ployment  generaUy.  The  beada  of  aU  Federal 
departmenU     and    agen<Am     administering 
Bi»nta-ln-ald   ot    otbar   Vsdaral   aasJatanoe 
programs  are  hereby  dliooted  to  ooo|>ei»te 
funy  with  tbe  Secretsry  in  the  oonduot  of 
such  etudlea.  They  sbaU  transmit  to  tbe  Sec- 
retary annually  eetlmates  of  the  employment 
inoreases    or    docreaaea    expected    to    reetUt 
from  the  planned  expanslonxr  reduction  of 
such  programs,  and  as  oMMBtlons  warrant, 
on  can  from  the  Secretary,  contingency  pl*PS 
and   eatlmatee   relating  to  ttie  tncreaae   in 
employment  whKsb  would  be  creerted  tf  such 
programs  are  expanded  under  oondltlona  of 
persistant  high  unemployment  and  under- 
employment. 

rtuoT  mocaASiB 

Sac.  333.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  lAboc  is 
authorized  to  conduct  experimental,  devel- 
opmental. demonatratiDn,  and  pilot.  |HX)gzams 
to  carry  out  the  purpoaaa  ot  tbls  part.  In 
tbe  oondtict  of  these  programs,  the  Secretary 
U  authorlaed  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  beada  of  otber  Federal  departmenU  and 
agencies  admlnletertng  granU-ln-aid  and 
other  forms  of  Federal  assistance  to  eeUbUsh 
annual  and  multtyear  goals  for  tbe  employ- 
naent  ot  dtaadvantagwd  pamona  In  aanploy- 
ment  wholly  or  partially  supported  tbroogh 
SUA  FMsral  aslstsnna.  Var  tba  puzpoaaa  of 
carrying  oat  thsee  agreements,  Fsdaral  de- 
partments and  agencies  may  provide,  not- 


aaslat  aoeh  Indlvtdnals  to  adUve 
emtploTmant. 

Sac  SS4.  Tbe  Bsuietary  sbaU  transmit  to 
the  Oongreas  annually  a  report  of  Ma  find- 
ings and  reoommendatloDS  arlatng  ovt  of 
tbe  programs  and  studies  tmder  this  part. 
Fasx  K — OoctrpATiDMAi.  PxTs  tniwc 

Sac.  Ml.  TIae  Secretary  sbaU  carry  out  a 
program  nndsr  whkeh  pobUe  and  pxtsata  am- 
pk>yesa  wlD  umtartake  to  provide  tte  neees- 
mn  edwcatkm  and  dkin  training  to  pr^iare 
ewvioyeee  for  pa^tlaaai  of  giaator  sfctn.  re- 
mtoutMUty.  and  rsBsmMration  to  ttaa  sm^oy 

dsr  «»»*^  title  may  be  prortdad  by  tba  Sec- 
iwtary  puiaraaat  to  an  appUeatlon  sntamitted 
by  eligible  appUcants  who  AaU  be — 

(a)  prime  %>anaesa  daalgnafead  pmiaiMnt  to 

the   provisions   of  tlUe   I   of  thla   Act;   and 

(b)  other  public  and  private  empJoycia. 

aaomaxicxwiB  voa  amJCAXKMB 

Sac.    342.    Any    application    nmet   eon  tain 
sattafaotory    to     tbe    Semetary 


(a)  tbe  posttloaia  tor  whleh  emptoyam  wUl 
be  trained  aie  poaltioBB  tbat  eanaot  with 
II  asmisMfi  effort  be  flllad  by  Ifca  emptoyer 
■mttik  vuksmployad  or  andaremidoyad  work- 
ers already  poessesing  sndx  sklBa  and  willing 
to  aoeept  sach  emfdoymant; 

(to)  tba  aeettem  of  trainees  lAiaU  be  baaed 
npm  nmnt.  atdUty.  and  Issigtb  of  awrloe, 
and  t^t  no  parson  sball  bo  aaiasfead  as  a 
trainee  until  socb  person  has  been  ha  tbe 
employ  of  the  emptoyer  for  a  pealod  o<  not 
lees  *>'»"  six  months; 

(e)  tbe  training  content  o*  tfce  program  is 
adequate.  Inwolvas  r«— ifisWs  progrsamon. 
and  will  rssott  in  tbe  qwatlSnatUm  ci  tsaln- 
eea  for  soltatato  amptoyment  tn  a  reeognlxed 
akiH  «w  oecupatton  tn  tbe  eerrtee  ol  tbat 
— H.wij»  and  of  otber  amptoyers  in  the  aame 

industrr. 

(d)  tbe  training  parlod  U  isasnnshie  and 
eooalstcnt  wltb  parloda  eaatomarlly  required 
for  comparable  trstnlng: 

(e)  adequate  and  aafie  Ibcattlee  and  ade- 
qmto  panomaal  and  raocK^  of  attmidance 
aad  prognm  are  proetdsd; 

(f )  suooesaful  eomfdatlon  o*  tbe  employ- 
ee's iTP*****^  paugiain  oan  leaeos^bly  be  ex- 
p«]ted  to  raaalt  to  an  offer  ctf  saiqilujmnt  in 
tta  enmtoyar's  «wn  mitarprlae  in  tbs  oc- 
eupatlaa  for  whloli  bs  wUl  be  tmlnsd  at 
-^latm  not  lam  than  those  preTaillag  for 
the  aame  or  abnflar  ut-oiqiattosia  in  that  in- 
duatry; 

(g)  tbe  tralidng  and  plaoement  of  Mich 
amployem  is  part  of  a  program  tbat «»  «*- 
^ncIiMybe  espeetad  to  IsmI  dUeoUy  to  tbe 
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•mploTniHit   of  Ml  •qalT»l«nt   nmnbar   at 
amw  amplOTMa  la  entry  ImM  «ni>107iBMit: 


(h)  ttM  tnliMM  an  coipwi— ted  by  tte 
wnpk^  M  auoh  ntm.  hmliwllnf  pmtoOle 
inorHMM,  «•  oHj  b*  a— mad  r— ombu  un- 
dar  r«cm**lMM  b«t«iii*ft«r  autboataad.  oon- 
•tdMrlac  nieta  tmoton  am  induatry  praetto* 
and  twin—  proflclancy.  and  that  In  no  arant 
•baU  tlM  wacaa  or  amploymant  benaflta  of 
any  tralnaa  ba  laaa  than  thoaa  raeelTad  by 
hUn  Unmadlataly  bafora  bU  Btartlng  such 
training  prosram. 

PATicnm  TO  ucrLoma 

dac.  S4S.  Buch  tfnno»nU  sball  prorida 
for  paymant  to  tha  amployar  undartaklng 
a  training  program  ondor  this  title  in  an 
amount  aqual  to  ninety  per  centum  ot  the 
Inatruotlooal  axpanae.  other  ordinary  and 
nacaaaary  training  coata,  and  trainee  wage 
paymanu  for  tba  Uma  spent  in  trminlng  law 
tha  ralua  of  productlre  Mrylcea  rendered  by 
•uob  trainee. 

P*aT  P — aracxAL  CoMansaAnoN  roa  Caa- 
TAur  VsnaAMB;  SacsarABT's  RaapONsian.- 
rrr 

8ac.  861.  (a)  With  raapect  to  all  programa 
funded  under  the  authority  o<  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  abaU  require  aasuranoea  that 
•pedal  consideration  will  be  Uran  to  un- 
eixkployed  or  underemployed  persona  who 
•erred  in  the  Armed  Poroee  in  Indochina  or 
Korea  on  or  after  August  S,  10«4  in  aooord- 
anee  with  crlterU  aatabUahed  by  the  aeore< 
tary  (and  wbo  bare  recalred  other  than  Oia- 
honorable  dlacbargaa) ;  and  that  all  program 
aponsors  shall  (A)  make  a  special  effort  to 
acquaint  such  individuals  with  the  program, 
and  (B)  coordinate  efforts  on  behalf  of  auch 
persona  with  tboae  authorlaed  by  cbapter  41 
of  ttUe  S8.  United  Statea  Code  (relaUng  to 
Job  Oounaeling  end  Bmployment  Serrlcea 
for  Vetecmns)  or  carried  out  by  other  public 
or  private  organisations  or  sgenclea. 

(b)  In  oaiTylng  out  his  raapooalbilities 
under  this  A«t,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
under  thia  title  to  pronde  tor  serrlcea  and 
actlTltlaa  authorlaed  imder  any  part  of  this 
Act. 

Pabt  O — Spsciai.  KupRAaia  on  Joa  Coum- 
SKUna,     OinoAMCs,     amd     PiJiczMiurr     Ac- 


flac.  Ma.  (a)  With  raapect  to  all  progranM 
funded  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.  the 
Seoratary  ahall  require  assurances  that 
apeoUl  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  more  effective,  STStematlc.  and 
profaaMcmal  Job  counaellng  and  guidance 
aetvU;es  and  Job  placement. 

(b)  In  order  to  assist  in  providing  the 
•ervloes  required  In  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary (in  consultation  with  the  Ctocretary  of 
Health,  Cduoatlon,  and  Welfare)  la  autbor- 
laed  to  arrange  by  grant  or  contract  with 
puMle  or  private  institutions,  agenclee,  or 
organisations  for — 

(1)  sbort'term  or  full-year  institutes  for 
training  pereonnei  to  provide  Job  oounseUiig. 
guidance,  and  plaoement  servlcee; 

(3)  preparation  of  eurrlcular,  Information- 
al, or  otbar  matarlala  designed  to  prapaia  In- 
dividuals to  assist  in  job  oounsallng,  guid- 
ance, and  plaoement  actlvltlea  or  to  assist 
noQ-protaaatonal  pecaonnel  in  theee  fields  to 
provide  more  effective  asaistanee  to  persons 
In  need  of  job  counseling,  guidance,  and 
placement  servloes;  and 

(3)  such  otber  programs,  materlaU,  or 
services  as  will  aastst  in  acoompUahlng  tha 
objectlvea  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare 
(and  with  his  concurrence)  shall  establish  a 
mechanism  through  wbloh  the  various  agen- 
das of  the  I>epartmaot  of  Utbor  and  of 
Health,  Bduoatloo,  and  Welfare,  will  consult 
together  and  cooperaU  in  a  study  of  all  pro- 
grams of  ths  two  DepartmenU  which  either 
uiUlse  oounsallng,  guidance,  and  placement 
•ervloes  or  have  as  an  objective  the  strength- 


aolng  at  nOi  mrrtom,  tot  tba  purpoaa  of  «a- 
taratUdng  kow  tliey  oonld  beat  ba  atMBgth- 
aaad.  IntamUtad.  and  aoottflnatad  for  tbm 
ptapoaa  ot  maklnc  tba  aaoa*  aSaottva  naa  of 
Fadaral  raaouroaa  to  atrMigthan  and  op-t^ada 
boitli  ln-«ebool  and  out-of-aohool  oeonpa- 
ttonal  ooMneelIng,  guidance,  and  placement 
services. 

TTTLE  IV— MISCXLLANIOUS 
ADTHoaiESD  ATpaoraiATiojia 

Sac  401.  (a)  For  the  purposee  of  carrying 
out  this  Act,  there  are  authorlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated aa  .MO  ,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ysar 
ending  June  30,  1»73,  $4,000,000,000  for  the 
flseal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  M,AOO.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1073,  and  #3.000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1076. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  unless  enacted  in  spedflc  limitation 
of  tha  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any 
funda  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act 
which  are  not  obligated  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  whlcb  such  funds  were 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
and  any  funds  obligated  in  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  ez{>ended  during  a  period  of  two  years 
from  the  date  of  obligation. 

ruma  avao^bls  roa  snccinc  psockams 

Sec.  403  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  (except 
for  amounts  otherwise  reserved  in  accordance 
with  this  Act  or  ezpressely  limited  In  an  ap- 
propriation Act  to  a  speelflo  purpoee  under 
this  Act(  shall  be  allocated  among  the  tltlea 
of  this  Act  in  such  a  manner,  subject  to  sub- 
sectlooa  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  seoUon,  that  of 
the  amounta  so  appropriated — 

(1)  75  percent  ahall  be  for  training  and 
employment  programs  oarrled  out  under 
titles  I  and  II  of  thU  Act;  and 

(3)  33  percent  (but  not  leas  than  gaOO.OOO- 
000  In  any  fiscal  year)  shall  be  for  activities 
authorlaed  under  title  ni  of  thU  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  ap- 
propriations for  any  program  or  activity 
under  this  Act  or  any  Act  authorizing  or  ap- 
propriating funds  for  any  such  program  or 
acUvlty,  not  to  exceed  IS  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any 
appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  any  such  program  or  activity  under  this 
Act  may  be  transferred  and  iised  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  carrying  out  any  other  such  pro- 
gram or  activity  under  this  Act. 

(c)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  funds  available  to  carry 
out  any  grant  or  contract  entered  Into  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  thU  Act  under  the 
Manpowe.  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
lOOa,  as  amended,  or  tlUe  I  of  the  economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1004.  as  amended,  the 
Secretary  may  tranafer  funds  from  amounts 
allocated  for  newly  authorlaed  programs  un- 
der this  Act 

AovAMca  rmroiMa 

Sac.  403.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act,  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorlaed  to  be  Included  In  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  avaUable  for 
obligation. 

|b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
adverse  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  amendment  made  by 
sul>sectlon  (a)  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
that  lU  Initial  application  wUl  reeult  In 
the  enactment  In  the  same  year  (whether 
in  the  same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise) 
of  two  aeparate  appropriations,  one  for  the 
then  current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

ALLOCATION    or    rUMDS 

8bc  404.  (a)  The  amounts  available  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  tlUas  I,  II,  and  lU  which 
are  not  otherwise  reeerved  in  aooordanoe  with 
this  Act  ahall  be  allocated  in  such  a  ntanner 
that    Qi    auoh    amounta— 


(1)<A)  not  mora  than  S  par  eaatuxa  shM 
be  available  for  financial  aaatataaea  mwi^ 
•ubseetlon  (o)  of  thla  aaetloa,  and  (B)  aoi 
mora  than  S  per  centum  aball  be  avaUabia 
for  financial  asaistanee  under  subaeotlon  (d) 
of  thU  section:  ' 

(3)  not  leas  than  7S  per  centum  (subjeot  to 
the  minimum  amount  reeerved  for  the  See- 
retary  for  programs  under  tlUe  ni)  ttiaU 
be  apportioned  among  the  Statea  in  an 
equitable  manner,  taking  into  obnalderatlon 
only  the  f ollovirlng  factors : 

(A)  the  proportion  which  the  menpoaw 
allotment  of  a  State  during  tha  |iieiiedlin 
fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  manpowar  allot- 
ment of  all  States  during  the  preceding  ilseal 
year: 

(B)  the  proportion  which  the  nonagriool- 
tural  labor  force  of  a  State  bears  to  the  total 
nonagrlcultural  labor  force  of  the  Dnlted 
States; 

(C)  the  proportion  which  the  unemployed 
within  a  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
unemployed  in  the  United  States;  and 

(D)  the  proportion  which  the  populatioix, 
age  sixteen  through  twenty-four  years.  In 
a  State  bears  to  the  total  population,  age  six- 
teen through  twenty-four  years,  in  the  United 
States.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
allotments  for  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall  be  tlBO.OOO.  and  none  of  the  remaining 
Statea  shall  be  alloted  leas  than  11.000,000. 

(3)  the  remainder  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  purpoaas  of 
title  ni;  Provided,  however,  that  such  la- 
malnder  shaU  not  be  lees  than  $300,000,000. 

(b)  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 
under  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  areas  within  eacb 
such  State  so  that  areas  served  by  prlaia 
sponsors  approved  under  the  prorlslons  at 
section  104  of  this  Act  are  appcrtloned  funds 
In  the  same  manner  as  provided  In  clause 
(3)  of  subsection  (a).  Except  In  clroum- 
stanoes  in  which  the  Secretray  is  authorlaed 
to  operate  programs  directly  such  appor- 
tioned funds  shall  be  exi>ended  through  ap- 
proved applications  submitted  by  such  prime 
sponsors. 

(c)  The  amount  available  purstiant  to 
clause  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  tbe  purpoee  of 
providing  additional  financial  assistance  as 
an  Incentive  for  the  deelgnatlon  of  prime 
sponsors  for  appropriate  labor  market  araaa 
or  portions  thereof.  Financial  aaalstanos 
provided  to  any  such  prime  sponsor  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  an  additional 
30  per  centum  of  the  financial  aaslstano* 
otherwise  available  to  the  area  so  covered 
under  subeection  (b)  of  thla  section.  Tbe 
Secretary  shall  oonfar  with  unite  of  general 
local  government  eligible  to  be  prime  spon- 
sors in  appropriate  labor  market  areaa  and 
encourage  such  units  to  cooperate  on  an 
areawlde  beats  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
tloable. 

(d)  Tbe  amount  available  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)  (B)  of  subeection  (a)  for  ths  pur- 
poees  of  thU  subsection  shall  be  avaUable  to 
the  Secretary  for  tha  purpose  of  prorldlng 
additional  financial  aaalstance  as  an  Incen- 
tive for  the  eetabllahment  by  the  prime 
sponsor  of  appropriate  procedures  for  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  with  agenclea  admin- 
istering vocational  education  programs  In 
the  area  to  be  served  by  any  such  sponsor. 
Financial  assistance  provided  to  any  auoh 
prime  sponsor  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  an  additional  30  per  centum  of  the 
financial  aaslstance  otherwise  avaUable  to 
such  prime  sponsor  under  subsection  (b)  of 
thU  section.  The  Secretary,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bduea- 
tion.  and  Welfare.  ahaU  eetabllsh  orlterU  for 
the  eetabllahment  of  such  procediuraa. 

(•)  The  Secretary  U  authorlaad  to  make 
reallocations  for  such  purpoaea  under  this 
title  as  he  deems  appropriate  of  tbe  unobli- 
gated amount  ot  any  apportlonaMnt  under 
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subsecUoiis  (a)  (2j  and  (bj  to  Uie  extent 
that  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  wUl 
not  be  required  for  the  period  for  which  such 
apportionment  Is  available.  No  amounta  ap- 
portioned under  subsections  (a)  (3)  and  (b) 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  reallocated  for 
any  reason  before  the  expiration  of  the  ninth 
month  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
fund.?  were  appropriated  and  unless  the  Sec- 
retary has  provided  fifteen  days  advance  no- 
tice to  thk  prime  epon»«or  for  «uch  area  of  the 
propoaed  reallocation.  Any  funds  reallocated 
undT  this  subBectlon  are  not  required  to  be 
apportioned  In  aecordanoe  with  subsection 
(a)(2)  or  ( b ) .  and  no  revision  In  the  appor- 
tionment of  Uie  funds  nut  so  reailocatcd 
sball  be  made  because  of  auch  reallocations. 
(fi  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  sliall  puk>llsh  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  apportionments  re- 
quired by  subsections  (a)  (3)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  and  tbe  labor  market  areas  deecribed 
in  subsection  (d)  of  this  eectlon. 

narmrnoNS 

Sic.  405  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specified,  the  term — 

( I )  ••Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor 

(3)  -State^'  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, tbe  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(3)  "unemployed  persons"  means — 

(A)  persons  wbo  are  without  Jobs  and  who 
want  and  are  available  for  work;   and 

(B)  adults  who  or  wboee  temlUes  receive 
money  payments  pursuant  to  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  I.  IV,  X,  or  XVI  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  ( 1 )  who  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Ijabor.  in  consultation 
with  the  Becretary  of  Health.  Bducation,  and 
Welfare,  to  be  available  for  work,  and  (3) 
who  are  either  (I)  persons  without  )obe.  or 
lit)  persons  working  In  Jobs  provtdlztg  In- 
sufficient Income  to  enable  such  persons  and 
their  families  to  be  aeU-supporUng  without 
welfare  assistance: 

and  the  determination  of  whether  persons 
are  without  Jobs  shaU  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
In  defining  persons  as  unemployed; 

(4)  "underemployed  persons"  moans^ 

(A)  persons  who  are  working  part-time 
but  seeking  fuU-tlme  work; 

(B)  persons  who  are  working  fuU-tlme  but 
receiving  wages  below  the  poverty  level  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  criteria  as  ee- 
tablished  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

LaoAL  Aurnoarrr 

Sac  406  ITie  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rules,  regulations,  guidelines  and  other  pub- 
lished Interpretations  or  orders  under  this 
Act  as  he  deems  necessary  Rules,  regulations, 
ruldeltnea,  and  other  published  Interpreta- 
tions or  OB-ders  laeued  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  or  any  official  thereof,  for  the  pur- 
r>oBe  of  carrying  out  this  Act  shall  contain, 
with  regpect  to  each  material  provision  of 
such  rtiles.  regulations,  gtildellnee.  interpre- 
tations, or  orders,  citations  to  the  particular 
section  or  sections  of  atatutory  law  or  otber 
lef^l  aathonty  upon  wblch  auch  prtwtaloa 
\n  baaed  Such  rulee.  regulations,  giddellnee 
and  other  published  Irrterpretatlona  or  or- 
ders may  Inclnde  adjustments  authorlaed  by 
Bertlon  304  of  the  Intergovernmental  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1»W. 

spxciAj.  unrrATioNS  and  coNornoNa 

Sac.  407.  (a)  No  auiborMy  contarred  by 
this  Act  sbaU  be  ueed  to  enter  into  arrange- 
menits  for,  or  otherwise  eetabUsh.  any  train- 
ing programa  In  tbe  lower  wage  industrlae 
In  jotjs  where  prior  skill  or  training  is  typi- 
cally not  a  prerequisite  to  hiring  and  where 
labor  turnover  Is  high,  or  to  aaatat  In  relocat- 
ing establUhments  from  one  area  to  another. 
Such  limitation  on  relocation  shall  not  pro- 


blbtt  asilitsnre  to  a  buslnegj  entity  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or 
subsidiary  of  such  entity  If  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  finds  that  aasiatance  wUl  not  reeult  In 
an  liiiiiesii  in  nnemployntent  In  the  area  of 
original  location  or  in  any  other  area  wbcre 
sucb  ^Uty  conducts  buslneas  openutoDS. 
unleM  be  haa  reaaon  to  twUeve  that  such 
branch,  aAllate,  or  aabetdlsLry  la  being  eatab- 
Habed  with  the  Intention  of  clcalng  down 
the  operations  of  the  existing  boalneas  entity 
in  tbe  aiea  of  Ks  original  location  or  in  any 
other  area  wbere  It  oozictocts  such  operatlona. 

i\3\  Anv  anMMints  received  under  chapters 
11.  13,  31,34,  and  36  of  tlUeSS,  United  Statea 
Code,  by  any  veteran  of  any  arar,  as  defined 
by  aectluQ  101  of  UUe  3«,  United  States  Code, 
wbo  served  on  aotlve  duty  for  a  period  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  or 
was  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty 
for  a  .<«erv1c«-connected  diastblllty  or  any  eU- 
rlble  person  ar  defined  In  section  I'K)]  of 
ducb  tlUe,  If  otherwise  eligible  to  participate 
tn  programa  under  this  Act,  ahall  not  be 
oonalrtered  for  purposes  ol  deteraolning  the 
needs  or  qualifications  of  partlclpantB  In  pro- 
grams undtT  this  Act. 

crmra  acencub  and  DrFAxntKNTS 

Sec.  408.  la)  In  the  performance  of  his 
function  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  in 
order  to  avoid  unneceaaary  expense  and  du- 
piicatlon  of  functions  among  Government 
agencies,  ahall  use  tbe  available  services  or 
facilities  of  other  agencies  and  Inetrumen- 
talltles  of  the  Pedwal  Government  Each 
department,  agency,  or  establishment  of  tbe 
United  States  is  authortaed  and  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law.  to  provide  such  aerv- 
Ices  and  faclUUea  as  he  may  request  for  hla 
asf:tstance  in  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

<  b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  bis  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act  through  tbe 
niu.xiinum  utUlaatlon  of  all  poealble  reeoorces 
for  skin  development  available  In  Industry, 
labor,  public  and  private  edocattona]  and 
training  Institutions.  State.  Federal,  and  lo- 
cal agendea,  and  other  appropriate  public 
and  private  organlaatlons  and  fadlltiea. 

COMPA>ATIVS   PaoCaAM    IHroaMATKXN 

Sac.  400.  The  Secreaary  shall  not  provide 
financial  amlstanre  for  any  prograaa  under 
this  Act  unless  he  determines.  In  aecord- 
anoe  with  regulatloos  arblch  be  aball  pre- 
scribe, that  periodic  reports  wlU  be  sut>- 
nxltted  to  him  oontainlng  data  designed  to 
enable  tbe  Secretary  and  tbe  Ocngreas  to 
measore  the  TalaUve  and.  where  programs 
ran  l3a  eonapared  appropriately.  cocnparaUve 
eacctlTeneaa  of  tbe  programs  sutbcalaed  un- 
der this  Act.  Soch  dBta  ahaU  Indude  Infor- 
mation on — 

(I>  enroUee  obaraetertstles.  Including  aga 
•ex,  raee.  bealtb,  education  level,  and  pre- 
vious   wage   and   etnployinent   experience; 

(3)  duration  In  training  and  employment 
sltuatloBs.  Including  InformatKai  on  the 
duration  of  employment  of  program  p«u-tlcl- 
pants  for  at  least  a  year  following  the  ter- 
mlnatloD  of  participation  In  federally  aaalated 
programs  and  comparable  Inftirmaitloti  on 
other  employees  or  to-alnees  ot  partletpatlng 
employers; 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  trainee,  Indnd- 
Ing  breakdown  between  salary  or  stipend, 
training  and  supportive  aei  »lcea  and  admin- 
istrative costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  tacb  Informa- 
tion on  a  State,  regloaal,  and  natloaai  bausis. 

RosauacanuMATSkN 
Sac.  410.  Tbe  Secretary  abaU  not  provide 
l>nar>nlal  asaiataace  for  any  program  under 
this  Aca  unleas  tbe  grant,  ooattoact,  or  ^pree- 
ment  with  respect  thereto  speclficaUy  pro- 
vldea  that  no  parson  with  raapnnslbllltlee  In 
the  operation  of  such  jtrogram  wlU  dlacrlm- 
Inate  with  respect  to  any  program  partlcl- 
pant  or  any  applicant   for  participation   in 


such  program  because  ot  race,  creed,  color. 
national  origin,  sex,  political  affiliation,  or 
beliefs. 

axFoars 

Sac.  411.  The  Secretary  of  L*bor  ahall  make 
such  reports  and  reccanmendations  to  the 
President  as  be  deems  appraprlate  pertain- 
ing to  manpower  requirements,  reaouroea, 
nee.  and  training,  and  his  r^mmm^mA^t^m^M 
lor  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year,  and  tbe  Piea 
ident  shall  transmit  to  tbe  Congress  within 
&Lxty  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  regu- 
lar session  a  report  pertaining  to  manpower 
requirements,  resources,  uuliaauon.  and 
training 

Ar-nTr>«iTT  TO  cntrrKsCT  awd  i.ape.'^u  h.'.«h>6 
Sic  412.  The  Secretary  may  mafcr  such 
grants,  contracts,  or  aereemectc  establish 
such  procedures  (subject  to  stich  poUdea. 
rules,  and  regulations  as  he  may  preacrlbe), 
and  make  such  payments.  In  Inatallmanta 
axul  In  advance  or  by  war  of  relmburaemer^t, 
or  otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  including  (without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4774 Id)  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Codel  expenditures  for  oonatmctlon. 
repairs,  and  capital  Improvenimta  and  In- 
cluding neccasary  adjustmenta  in  payments 
on  aoecmnt  of  overpaymrentE  or  underpay- 
ments. TbK  Secretary  may  also  withhold 
funds  otberwiae  payable  under  this  Act  in 
order  to  recover  any  aniounu  expended  In 
tbe  current  or  immediately  prior  fiscal  year 
In  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  term  or  CJjndltlon  of  asal'tance  under 
this  Act 

ACCXFTANCX    OF    GCTTS 

Sxc  413  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  tn 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responsfbUi- 
tles  under  this  Act,  to  accept  In  the  name 
of  tbe  Department,  and  employ  or  dt^xee  of 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  .%rt  or 
any  title  thereof  any  money  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  tntangtbte. 
received  by  gift  dense,  bequest,  or  other- 
wise 

ACcisniAiici:  or  voLXTNTAaT  ssavicxs 

Sac.  414.  Tbe  Secretary  is  authorlaed.  In 
carrying  out  his  functiona  and  rfsponsilitii- 
ues  under  this  Act  tc  accept  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services,  potwitbst  ending 
the  provisions  of  section  3670  ib>  of  tbe  Ae- 
v»ed  Statutes  (31  U.£.C  6«6<b)). 

AOCWFTANCB    or    rTTKDS 

Sic  415  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  to 
accept  and  utilise  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  other  Federal  statutes  tf  such  funds 
are  utlMaed  for  the  ptirpoeee  for  which  they 
are  specifically  authorlaed  and  appropriated. 

xaAMana  or  roNaa 

Sic.  416  Funds  appropriated  under  tbe 
authority  at  ttala  Act  may  ba  tianaferred  with 
the  approval  of  ths  Dtreclor  of  the  Office  of 
Uanagamant  and  Budget,  between  defiert- 
mants  and  agencies  of  tbe  Federal  Oovarn- 
ment,  if  stvih  funds  are  used  for  tiie  purposes 
for  which  tbey  are  specifically  authioriaMl  and 
appropriated. 

rTnjBATioN   or   saaiaju   a]<a  rac^UTiBS 

Sac  417.  In  addition  to  such  otber  author- 
ity as  be  may  have,  the  Secretary  la  author- 
laad. in  caxrying  out  hla  functions  under  this 
Act.  to  utillas,  with  tbalr  aasant.  tbe  aervices 
and  faculties  of  FMaral  aganclaa  wltbout 
rclmburaamant,  and  with  ttke  consent  of  any 
State  or  political  subdlrislos  of  a  State,  ac- 
cept and  utUlae  tbe  services  and  faculties 
of  tbe  agenclea  of  suah  State  or  subdivision 
without  ralmbuiaemetii. 

axNTAt.  alfS^KnoH.  A>n>  usraovsHsirr  or 


Sac  41$.  Tbe  Secretary  Is  aufbertsed,  In 
earrylng  out  bla  funetlona  under  tbii  Act, 
to  expend  funds  wttbout  regard  to  any  otber 
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law  or  regulations  for  rent  of  buildings  and 
space  In  buildings  and  for  rvpalrs.  alteration, 
and  tmprovenvent  of  buildings  and  ^Mtoe  In 
buildings  rented  by  him;  but  the  Secretary 
shall  not  utUlM  the  authority  contained  lu 
this  section — 

( 1 )  except  when  necesaary  to  obtain  an 
Item,  serrlce.  or  facility  which  Is  required 
in  the  proper  administration  of  this  Act.  and 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time  In  the  form, 
or  under  the  conditions  In  which  It  Is  needed, 
and 

1 2)  prior  to  having  given  wrliten  notifica- 
tion to  the  AdmlnlsUator  of  General  Serv- 
ices ( If  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would 
affect  an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be 
under  the  ]urtadlctlon  of  the  Oeneral  Berv- 
loes  Administration)  of  his  intention  to  ex- 
ercise such  authority,  the  item,  senrlcee.  or 
facility  with  respect  to  which  such  authority 
Is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the  rea- 
sons and  Justifications  lor  the  exercise  of  such 
authority. 

KxrxMorrciuca  roa  raiNTiNC  and  binding 

See.  419  In  addition  to  such  other  author- 
ity as  be  may  have,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thortaed.  In  cairyLng  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act.  to  expend  funds  made  available  for 
the  purpoaea  of  this  Act  for  such  printing  and 
binding  as  he  determlnea  necessary,  without 
regard  to  any  other  law  or  regulation 

CmlMTNAI.    PBOTISinNS 

Sec.  430  Title  18  of  the  United  StaleR  C<jde 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  965  to 
read  as  follows 

"THXTT  OB  KlCaZZZLZMKNT  raOM  MANPOWEB 
rtraCDS.   IMJ^BOPnt  INDUCEMENT 

"Sac.  006.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  offlcer. 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of  oonoected  In 
any  capacity  with  any  agency  recelTlng  fi- 
nancial aaslstance  under  the  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Act  embe^es.  willfully  misapplies, 
steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of  the  moneys, 
funds.  M«ets  or  property  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  fur  not  more  than 
two  year*,  or  both:  but  If  the  amount  so 
embesded.  misapplied,  stolen,  or  obtained  by 
fraud  does  not  exceed  tlOO.  he  shall  be  flned 
aoi  more  than  1 1.000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ooe  year,  or  both 

"(b  Whoerer,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a  con- 
tract of  employment  :n  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  induces  any 
person  to  give  up  any  money  or  thing  of  any 
value  to  any  person  (Including  such  grantee 
agency)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  91.000 
or  Uuprtsoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both  ■' 

nrrxisTs'ni  acsixmemts 

Sec  421  tn  the  event  that  oompUancc  with 
provisions  of  this  Act  requires  cooperation 
or  agreementa  between  States:  the  coiksent  of 
Congre—  U  hereby  given  to  such  States  to 
enter  into  such  oocnpacta  and  agreements  to 
facilitate  such  compliance,  subject  to  the 
approval  o<  tbe  Secretary 

BSiaci  ON  EXurriMC  laws 

Sec  423  Effective  with  respect  u>  ftscal 
vears  after  June  90.  1972.  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1003  Is  re- 
pealed Unexpended  appropriation  i  for  carry- 
ing out  such  Act  may  be  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  Act  as  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

EmcnVE    »AT« 

Sec  423  The  effective  date  of  Uii»  Act 
except  as  oUierwIse  provided,  shall  be  July 
1  1972  The  ftlaeUv*  date  for  title  II  sball 
be  July  1.  1972  ftulas.  regulations,  guldetiaes. 
axid  other  pubtUk«d  interprecatioos  or  orders 
aiay  be  iseued  by  Uae  Secretary  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  enactment 


TITLE     V — NATIONAL      rNSTTnTTB     TOR 
MANPOWER  POLICY 

fTMDtJfQa   AMD    DBCI^IATION    Or    rVMrOgK 

Sac.  601.  The  CXmgreaa  hereby  finds  and 
declSkres  that  the  responsibility  for  the  devel- 
opment, administration,  and  coordination  of 
program  of  education,  training,  and  man- 
power development  generally  is  so  diffused 
and  fragmented  at  all  levels  of  goveromsnt 
that  it  has  been  Impossible  to  develop  ration- 
al priorities  in  tb«ee  Delda  with  the  result 
that  even  good  programs  have  proved  to  be 
far  less  elective  than  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected and  billions  of  dollars  in  both  tax 
funds  and  private  funds  have  been  applied 
far  lens  effectively  than  the  national  Interest 
requires.  The  Congress  further  finds  that 
education  and  manpower  development  pro- 
grams are  nowhere  more  fragmented  than 
in  the  Federal  Oovemment.  with  the  result 
that  we  have  not  develaf>ed  a  coherent  na- 
tional manpower  policy  as  the  basis  for  Fed- 
eral act,  on  in  these  fields,  and  that  the  con- 
tinued lack  of  a  coherent,  flexible,  national 
manpower  policy  dangerously  reduces  our 
prospects  for  solving  economic  and  social 
problems  which  threaten  fundamental  na- 
tional interests  and  objectives  Accordingly, 
the  purjKwe  of  this  title  1«  to  establLsh  an 
Institute  for  Manpower  Policy  which  will 
have  the  responsibility  for  examining  these 
Issues,  for  suggesting  ways  and  means  of 
dealing  with  them,  and  for  developing  a  na- 
tional manpower  policy 

KaTABI.laHMENT     OF     NATIONAL     INSTTTtm      FOB 
MANPOWEB    POLICY 

Sec  M>3  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Executive  Ofllre  nf  the  Preaident  a 
National  Institute  for  Manpower  Policy 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Institute"). 
The  Institute  shall  t>e  headed  by  a  Board  of 
Manpower  Policy  Advisors  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Board")  oompoaed  of  twen- 
ty-one members  selected  as  follows — 

(1)  six  members,  as  follows,  serving  rj 
officio  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity: 

(3)  two  Memliers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives designated  by  the  Spealier  ot  the 
House: 

(3»  two  Members  of  the  Senate  designated 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 

1 4)  eleven  members  broadly  representa- 
tive of  labor.  Industry  and  commerce,  edu- 
cation, manpower  training,  counseling,  and 
placement  programs,  and  of  the  general  pub- 
lic appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate 

(b)  The  Board  shall  not  meet  fewer  than 
three  times  a  year  and  during  lu  first  meet- 
ing It  shall  elect  a  Chairman  who  shall  be 
one  of  the  eleven  public  members  appointed 
by  the  President 

lOHD  The  two  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  two  members  of  the 
Senate  shiill  serve  on  the  Board  for  a  length 
of  lime  determined  by,  and  at  the  pleasure 
of.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  respectively. 

(2i  The  terms  of  the  eleven  public  mem- 
bers shall  be  for  four  years,  except  that,  of 
the  original  members,  three  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  one  year  terms,  three  for  two 
year  terms,  three  for  three  year  terms,  and 
the  retnainlug  two  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

(d)  Vacaoclas  on  the  Board  will  be  ailed 
in  the  »ame  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment except  that  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  (or  which  his  predeceaaor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  (or  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term. 

APPOIHTICEMT  or  DIBBfTOB 

Sbc  M3  (a)  The  Chairman  (wiih  the  con- 
currence of  the  Board!  shall  appoint  a  Di- 
rector, who  shall   be  the  chief  eipcut'.ve  of- 


flcer of  the  Institute  and  shall  pecfom  laeb 
duties  as  are  preacrlbed  by  the  Chairman. 

(b)  Section  6315  of  title  S.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  poaltlona  In  level  TV  ot  Xht 
Executive  Schedule,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(95)  Director,  National  Institute  for 
Manpower  Policy.  Executive  Office  of  Um 
President," 

rUNCTlONS  OF  THE  INSTrrUTE 

Sec  504  The  Board,  through  the  Institute, 
shall — 

( 1 )  Conduct  such  studies,  hearings,  r«- 
Bearch.  or  other  activities  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  enable  It  to  formulate  recommenda- 
tions for  a  coherent  national  manpower 
policy; 

(2)  examine  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  any  Federally -assisted  education,  train- 
ing, or  manpower  development  programs  (In- 
cluding thtjse  aaslsted  under  this  Act  i ,  with 
particular  reverence  to  the  contribution  of 
such  programs  to  the  achievement  of  objec- 
tives sought  by  the  national  manpower  f)Ollcy 
recommended  under  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection, 

(3)  examine  and  evaluate  major  Federal 
progiTims  which  are  Intended  to  (or  poten- 
tially could)  contribute  to  achieving  major 
objectives  of  existing  manpower  and  related 
legislation  or  those  set  forth  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  for  a  national  man- 
power policy,  and  particularly  the  program 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  are  designed 
(or  could  be  designed)  to  develop  Informa- 
tion and  knowledge  about  manpower  prob- 
lems through  research  and  demonstration 
projects  or  to  train  personnel  in  fields  (such 
as  occupational  counseling,  guidance,  and 
placement)  which  are  vital  to  the  success  of 
education  and  manpower  programs:  and 

(4)  make  such  other  evaluations,  Invastl- 
gallons,  or  Inquiries  as  It  considers  appropri- 
ate for  carrying  out  the  purposee  of  this  title 
and  for  helping  to  make  effective  thf  pro- 
grams authonzed  by  this  Act. 

ANNUAL    BKPOBT 

Brr  505  The  Board  shall  annually  Issue  a 
rep<;rt  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
its  proceedings,  findings,  and  recommenda- 
tions which  shall  t>e  made  upon  such  date  In 
the  Initial  and  each  succeeding  year  as  the 
Board  shall  determine  (but  not  later  than 
March  1  in  any  year  following  the  Initial 
year ) ,  and  may  If  the  Board  so  determines, 
be  Included  as  a  separate  part  of  the  Man- 
power  Report   of   the   President. 

APiMiNTMiNT  or  PBaeoMirxL:  compensatiom 
Sec  506  (a)  The  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  may 
appoint  and  compensate  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  S  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  chapter  61  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to  claaalfl- 
cation  and  general  schedule  rates,  such  tech- 
nical and  professional  personnel  as  hs  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
InstltuU 

(b)  Members  ol  the  Board  who  are  not 
regular  full-tlOM  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of 
the  Board,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  per  diem  equivalent  for  OS-IS 
for  each  day  so  engaged,  including  traveltlme 
and,  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  buslneas,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authonaad  by  section  6703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persona  lu 
the  Oovernment  servloe  employed  Intermit- 
tently 

OCMBBAL    PBOVlalONS 

Sec  607  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  the  Institute,  the  Director  la  autborlaed 
to  carry  out  programs  directly,  or  through 
granU  to  or  oontrikcU  with  any  public  or 
private  agency,  organization,  or  institution. 
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and  payments  under  this  title  may  be  made 
in  installments,  and  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  neoeaaary  adjust- 
ments on  aooounts  of  overpaymentB  or  under- 
payments. 

(b)  The  Director  Is  authorised  to  accept 
gifts  to  the  Institute  and  to  apply  them  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title,  and 
Is  similarly  authorlaed  to  accept  voluntary 
and  uncompenaated  •ervtcaa,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  3679(b)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  UJB  C.  666(b)). 

AUTHOaiZATIOK    OT    APP«0P«IAT10N:     OTECTIVE 
DATE 

Sec.  606.  (a)  There  la  hereby  authorlaed 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  yeej. 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpoeea  of  this  tlUe. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  the  enactment  thereof. 


US  to  bring  those  men  back.  We  must  in- 
sure that  American  men  will  not  be  pris- 
oners oil  war  again. 


PR180^fERfi  OF  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  ol  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Shoxtp)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  8HOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
boys  have  been  in  bamboo  cages  in  Viet- 
nam for  7  years,  210  days.  They  were  sent 
to  Vietnam  when  Congress  was  bathing 
in  a  wave  of  self-righteous  determina- 
tion with  the  popular  stand,  then,  of 
sending  military  forces.  It  was  popular 
in  those  days,  Just  as  continually  press- 
ing for  an  end  to  the  fighting  Is  popular 
now.  While  great  Americans  have  been 
rotting  in  prison  camps  across  the  sea, 
this  body  has  been  engaged  In  a  great 
popularity  contest  over  a  lialf  decade  of 
time. 

If  the  men  steering  the  course  in  both 
Houses,  who  so  easily  seem  to  sway  with 
the  winds  of  fashion,  held  within  their 
breasts  the  same  kind  of  fortitude  that 
has  enabled  those  prisoners  to  survive  in 
those  bamboo  cages  so  long,  our  country 
would  not  be  In  such  dark  waters,  on 
such  a  tumultuous  journey  todfty.  I  doubt 
tliat  many  of  us  could  withstand  thelr 
test  or  the  test  of  1776.  During  that  latter 
test  two  centuries  ago,  the  easy,  ix>pular 
thing  to  do  was  either  not  to  commit 
oneself  to  the  revolution  or  to  side  with 
the  English  Many  of  this  body,  I  feel, 
would  go  that  easier  path  were  they  put 
to  such  a  test. 

The  past  is  the  lesson  of  the  future,  and 
in  looking  back  over  the  last  10  years,  one 
wonders  If  the  pliability  of  ■ome  men  In 
Congress  will  continue  to  create  more 
problems  than  are  solved  here. 

Let  not  the  prisoners,  their  suffering 
and  all  it  stands  for  fade  Into  memory, 
but  serve  as  a  continual  reminder  that 
our  mistakes  never  leave  us,  that  we  can- 
not erase  what  we  have  done  before  by 
skillfully  written  rhetoric  or  carefully 
worded  campaign  statements. 

The  prisoners  are  the  meet  profound 
tragedy  of  this  war.  Will  there  be  even  a 
token  parade  down  Fifth  Avenue  to  cheer 
their  ability  to  survive  an  ordeal  greater 
Uian  most  of  us  can  even  cooxprebend? 
Will  we  show  genuine  appreciation  for 
their  raw  courage  or  just  superflcUd 
sympathy  for  the  news  cameras  and 
reporters? 

Many  Americans  have  spent  long  hours 
working  toward  getting  all  our  American 
men  back  home.  But  it  is  not  enough  for 


CREDIT  UNIC*l  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  ol  tlie  House,  the  gei  tie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kxur)  is  rec- 
ognized for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  122  years  ago 
in  the  smsJl  German  village  of  Flam- 
mersfeld.  Frledrlch  Wllhelm  Ralffeissen 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  credit  union. 
Prom  that  humble  beginning  this  move- 
ment has  grown  until  today  there  are 
more  than  24.000  credit  unions  with  over 
22  million  members  in  the  United  States 
alone. 

President  Nixon  has  designated  "ITiurs- 
day.  October  21.  1971.  as  Credit  Union 
Day.  Since  1948.  Credit  Union  Day  has 
been  celebrated  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  credit  union  movemeat  In 
making  cooperative  credit  a  living  real- 
ity. 

As  President  Nixon  stated  in  his  proc- 
lamation of  this  year's  Credit  Union 
Day: 

By  promoting  haWts  of  thrift  and  creating 
a  source  of  credit,  these  unloiM  aaslst  their 
many  memben  In  approaching  Individual 
economic  dUBculUea  with  self-oomblned  re- 
sources. They  encourage  Individual  miUatlve. 
nurture  self-re^>ect.  and  promote  financial 
st&blllty  and  independence.  Few  contribu- 
tions could  be  of  greater  value  than  these 
to  the  development  of  a  thriving  people. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  more  than 
1  inlIIi(Hi  credit  union  members  who 
save  and  borrow  In  over  1.200  credit 
unions.  Today,  I  would  like  to  especially 
call  attention  to  the  3,500-member  Buf- 
falo Postal  Employees  Federal  Credit 
Union  which  Is  In  Erie  County.  This 
credit  union  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  President  Nixon's  words,  and  it  gave 
me  great  pleasure  to  assist  them  In  a 
recent  problem  Involving  office  spetxx. 

On  this  anniversary,  I  offer  congratu- 
lations to  members  of  credit  unions 
everywhere  as  they  carry  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  working  to0ether,  helping  others 
to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  17,  1971,  had  a  special  section 
on  credit  unions.  At  this  point  I  feel  It 
is  fitting  and  proper  to  include  excerpts 
from  that  section. 

A     DaT     fob     CONGaATCOATIONB 

Credit  Union  Day  1B11  la  a  time  for  oele- 
bratton  for  over  t2  mlUlon  people  .  .  .  cab 
drivers,  w&ltreeses.  social  workers,  teachecB. 
loDgaborecneQ,  fanners,  aecrecaiiea  .  .  .  peo- 
ple from  aU  walks  of  life  tn  the  United  States 
who  are  member*  of  more  than  24,000  credit 
union*. 

October  ai  marks  the  laand  annlveraary  ot 
the  credit  union  movement  which  is  helping 
peofUe  help  tbecnaelves  not  only  in  the  CS. 
but  also  throughout  the  world  in  more  than 
70  countries 

In  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  more  than 
one  million  credit  union  members  have  and 
borrow  In  over  l.aoo  credit  untosM 

Socnetlmea  referred  to  •«  tbe  nation '•  third 
financial  system,  aft«r  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  aaeoclatlone.  credit  unions  in  tbe  United 
SUtee  have  over  118  bUlion  in  aaseta. 

An  even  greater  measure  of  the  aucoeas  of 
the  credit  union  movement  than  its  total  ns- 
seta  U  tbe  role  that  credit  unions  have  played 
in  people's  lives.  'Hkey  have  enabled  ladl- 
viduaU   who   live   tn   the  eajue   cocnmunity, 


attend  tbe  same  chorcta.  or  work  in  tbe  aame 
buUdlng  to  enrich  each  other's  Uvea  by  pro- 
viding tbe  vehicle  through  which  tbey  can 
pool  tbelr  savings  and  then  make  low-ooet 
loeju  to  each  other  for  good  and  provident 
purpoaes. 

FeUow  credit  tmlon  members  bave  helped 
eacb  other  start  buslnensee.  buy  tuxnee.  edu- 
cate chUdren,  consolidate  d«bta,  pay  weddrng 
and  funeral  expensea.  and  take  well-earned 
vacations. 

New  York  State  Governor  N^eon  A  Rocke- 
feller has  said.  "Credit  onlana  In  New  York 
and  throughout  the  world  should  be  recog- 
nized for  their  role  In  helping  people  to  cre- 
ate thei'  own  source  of  credit,  thereby  enab- 
ling  them   to   help  themselves' 

On  the  national  level,  chairman  at  the 
Bouse  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Congreasman  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.)  has 
often  said  that  "Credit  unlona — next  to  the 
church — do  tbe  greatest  good  of  any  insti- 
tution in  America." 

Credit  Union  Day  was  first  celebrated  In 
19-^  to  recognlae  the  achleven>enta  of  the 
credit  union  movement  In  making  coopera- 
tive credit  a  living  reality. 

Each  year  snce  that  time  credit  union 
members  liave  )oined  togetlier  to  remind 
each  other  and  to  tell  the  public  about  the 
benefits  of  tbe  credit  union  idea  which  was 
conceived  by  Prledrlch  Wllhelm  Balffeissen 
In  1846  in  the  small  Oerman  vlilage  of  Piam- 
mersXeld. 

This  credit  union  idea  is  summed  up  In  the 
slogan,  --Sharing  Is  tbe  Whole  Idea,"  the 
theme  of  Credit  Union  Day  1971. 

On  Thursday,  October  31,  credit  union 
celebrations  throtighout  New  York  State  and 
the  Unltea  States  will  take  many  different 
forms.  Banquets,  essay  contests,  newspaper. 
TV  and  radio  advertising,  open  houaea.  MIse 
Credit  Union  Day  contesta,  parartea,  and 
special  credit  union  chapter  meetings  arc 
Just  a  few  of  the  ways  Credit  Union  Day  l5 
celebrated. 

Tbe  New  York  State  Credit  Union  l>e«kgu* 
has  chosen  to  bring  you  this  special  sup- 
plement as  Its  contribution  to  this  years 
Credit  Union  Day  celebration.  Tbe  foUow- 
Ing  14  pages  take  a  look  at  credit  unions 
from  many  different  angles 

If  your  Interest  In  the  credit  union  move- 
ment Is  aroused  after  reading  tbe  supple- 
ment, contact  the  New  York  State  Credit 
Union  League.  204  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
New  York  10010,  for  more  information. 

Szaivicx  TO  Mjcmbebs.  Kxt  to  Cixszt  Uniok 
Succxss 

Often  referred  to  as  "the  naixm's  third 
financial  system"  (after  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations ) .  credit  umoos  in  New 
York  State  and  througbout  tbe  eountry.  are 
providing  fast,  convenient  personei  finan- 
cial services  to  mors  than  SS  BBlltton  people 
who  are  memdaera  of  over  M.000  credit 
unions. 

Although  credit  unlona  are  not  a  threat  to 
banks  and  savings  and  loans,  with  over  SIS 
bUllon  in  assets  tbey  are  an  ixiiport*nt  part 
of  the  financial  system  in  tbe  United  States 
Oovemment  figures  show  tba«  in  ISTO  the 
credK  union  movement  was  suppiytog  12  36 
per  cent  of  tbe  country's  tnwtellment  credit 

A  survey  of  conaumer  finance  ootiducted  bv 
the  University  of  Michigan  last  year  amoog  a 
r^resentatlve  sample  of  D.S.  family  unitf 
found  that  IS  per  eeM  of  tbe  fmltt—  saved 
In  credit  unlona  compared  *o  94  per  oeot 
who  had  ik>  savlncs  account  and  46  per  cent 
who  saved  tn  banks.  !•  per  eeot  In  savings 
and  loans,  and  9  per  cent  in  mutual  savings 
banks  Tbeae  Agiwea  MTee  with  nauoneide 
stailsttce  of  tlw  redaral  Beemve  Board. 

The  survey  also  abowed  tbat  credit  onion 
famines  tend  to  be  younger  tikan  tboes  wbo 
save  at  bsmks  and  aavlngs  and  toaac,  with 
only  11  per  eeot  ot  credit  union  savers  over 
age  90.  compared  to  tt  per  oent  for  banks 
and  31  per  cent  for  savings  and  loans. 
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In  tba  are*  o/  e<too*Uan,  Xbm  corvey  ahowwl 
that  o&ly  S3  per  owkt  of  orsdtt  union  a»v«is 
laUed  to  Bnliii  hlcb  aetiool.  oompsred  to  M 
par  ocnt  ttm  tmak  aiMrm  and  ST  par  cant  tat 
xiM  nan-e«Tar  graorp. 

Credit  union  savers  tend  to  save  !•■■  than 
tb«  arenas  tamUj  tha  aorvcj  rvrealed.  al- 
ibougk  Vdt^nj  Iwo-tbUtta  of  credit  unloB 
ftunlUea  bare  tnoniiw.  above  tlOMO.  eon- 
stder«t»l7  hkstMr  tban  the  penwuitagr  (or 
banks  and  savlngn  and  loans  Only  In  tnoooae 
level*  abo*«  >«.000  do  banks  and  saTlngs 
and  loan*  have  a  h^ber  percental  of  saTers. 

On  tke  otiier  hand  only  4  per  cent  of  tne 
credit  union  famlUea  hAve  Incomes  less  th»n 
•6.000  eompared  to  la  per  cent  at  savers  at 
Clanks  and  saTln^  and  loans. 

While  credit  onions.  In  keeping  with  tbe!r 
orlgrlnal  p^rpnee,  continue  to  provide  low- 
oo«t  ciwBt  to  tbt  wortu^  mar  who  doea  not 
hare  ottaar  ■oaroea  of  eradlt  avaUattle  lo  him 
tha  UmvarMty  at  Mkihlgan  snrwy  has  atMxwn 
that  credit  unions  are  alao  attracung  many 
nilddl*-tnooBi«,  educated  famlllea. 

UndooMedly,  eredlt  nnlona  have  been  able 
to  arooae  tha  tnterevt  of  people  In  all  walks 
of  life  because  they  are  able  to  provide  a 
variety  at  perscnallaed  fliuuvclal  Mrvlces  that 
ran^  from  lov-ooat  loans  to  coriBumer  edu- 
cation procnuiia. 

The  dindends  on  savings  and  Interest  rates 
on  loana  are  especially  attractive  In  many 
New  Tork  eredlt  anions  At  the  present  time 
numerous  credit  unions  In  ail  parts  of  the 
■tale  are  paying  dlrldenda  of  5' 4  per  cent  to  a 
per  cent  and  are  charging  an  Annual  Percent- 
age Rate  of  12  per  cent  or  leas  per  year  on 
loans. 

More  than  22,000  members  of  the  IBM 
PongtikeepBle  Employees  Federal  Credit 
Unloa  In  Pongtakeepsle,  are  enjoying  Just 
such  dtndenda  and  Interest  rates.  Tlilfl  credit 
tinioa.   whleh   is   growlim   by   approximately 

•  1  mfnion  tn  aaaeta  a  month,  pays  8  per  cent 
on  savingB  and  charges  Annual  Percentage 
Rates  of  13  per  cent  for  furniture  and  other 
oooamner  Items.  9  per  cent  for  antos,  boats. 
and  trailers,  and  78  per  cent  for  secured 
loans. 

Cornell  Federal  Credit  Union  In  Ithaca. 
Municipal  Credit  Union  In  New  Tork  City, 
Hudson  River  IPOO  Federal  Credit  tTnlon  tn 
Cortnth,  and  Btiflalo  Telephone  Employees 
Credit  TTnlon  In  BtilTalo  are  Jnst  a  few  of  the 
other  credit  unions  in  the  Empire  State  that 
are  paying  dividends  between  5  ".4  and  8  per 
cent. 

As  a  credit  union's  assets  grow  from  a  (ew 
hundred  donara  to  millions  of  dollars,  the 
credit  tuilon  Is  able  to  provide  many  addl- 
t4oiiai  an  >  lees.  These  Induds  payroll  de- 
doctlon  for  sartnf^  and  for  loan  payments, 
the  aala  at  money  crders  and  traveiea  checks, 
sale  and  radsiiiptloo  of  bonds,  financial  eoun  - 
•eUng.  and  aaststanee  with  household  budget- 
ing. Soma  eredlt  anions  also  have  ChrlstmaK 
Clubs.  t9r»Ml  serrlres.  and  InTastment  dubs 

Because  of  the  common  bond  of  eoaploy- 
nkcnt.  church  membexataip.  or  raaldanoa  In 
the  sams  eooununity  that  people  im  the 
same  credit  union  share.  It  is  able  to  adapt 
lU  acrrlcea  to  111  the  spaclal  neads  of  its 
n)ember&. 

Por  example,  the  Teachers  Federal  Credit 
Union  ssi  iliig  peraons  employed  by  paro- 
c.^ilal.  private,  or  public  schoola  in  L>ong  Is- 
land's SiUKolk  County,  oilers  a  summer  "aklp- 
a-payment"  loan  asrvtoc.  This  serTloe  allows 

•  borrower  to  pay  only  the  Interest  ebargrs 
due  on  his  loan  during  August  and  Septem- 
ber It  te  designed  to  relleva  the  temporary 
bnanelal  pressures  of  members  whose  Income 
derreasos  during  the  suBinier 

As  another  spedaj  service  many  credit 
unions  are  ezpcrlmaiitlng  with  quick  cash 
programs  commonly  known  as  "draft-a-loan" 
'>r  nte-on-ltae."  The  new  draft  system  of 
Svracuse  Pedcrai  Credit  Union  la  Sjrraeuse, 
for  esanapic,  enablas  iiirml>ers  to  pay  for  pnr- 
chasrs  on  the  i>pot  by  credit  rather  than  with 
cash. 


Caaawner  edacatlon  M  uaoCber  lin|»arta»t 
service  provided  by  maar  credit  uatoxa.  The 
Valley  Stream  Teachers  Federal  CredH  Dnloa 
in  Ix>ng  Island's  Nassau  County,  like  many 
credit  umons,  dlstrtlnitea  copies  of  Every- 
body s  Momgp,  a  quarterly  n«ttn.n»|  consumer 
magazine  published  by  the  Credit  Dnloa  Na- 
tional AasoctatJon  for  over  JVj  million  raadeia. 
and  many  other  eooeumer  fact  sheets  and 
pamphleu  to  provide  Ita  membera  with  tips 
on   how   to  better  ninagv  their  money. 

In  addition  to  servloe  to  their  members, 
credit  unions  also  bry  to  be  good  nelghi>prE 
la.  their  community.  Many  credit  unions  dJa- 
trlbute  consumer  Information  to  schools  and 
libraries  In  their  area,  and  some  credit  unions 
have  sponsored  successful  community  edu- 
ea>tloa  seminam. 

Many  eredlt  nnJons  also  sponsor  local  little 
i««ffm  baacball  teams,  beloa«  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  contribute  regularly  to 
cummuiuty  fund  drives.  Teachen  Federal 
Credit  Union,  serving  I<oi^  Island's  Builuik 
County.  Is  evexi  using  the  faculties  in  lis 
new  bnlidlng  to  host  local  art  shows. 

Aoeordlag  to  3am  Buxtoanm,  president  of 
tha  Bew  Tork  Stats  Credit  Union  League,  the 
many  new  areas  of  sernce  that  credit  unions 
are  exploring  reflect  their  c  mcern  for  pro- 
viding members  with  the  luUeal  pcaalble 
service. 

"Economic  conditions  have  changed  since 
the  depre88U)n  days  when  many  credit  unions 
were  getting  their  start,  and  90  have  cred'.t 
union  operatKTiM.  As  our  members'  ll'ving 
styles  change.  1*  to  only  natural  that  the 
servtoes  they  demand  from  thefr  credit  un- 
ions also  change."  Bazhaum  says. 

CiasrT   rtrtoiis:    Th»   OaiOTifAL    "TsT-mr    rw 
LiSWDtwe^  Lemdrs 

"Would  yrru  have  bought  this  nirnlture  on 
credit  from  this  dealer  if  yon  had  been  told 
that  the  Interest  rate  was  IM  percent?  " 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  US.  Senators 
seated  before  htm  In  New  Tork  City's  federal 
courthouse  and  answered;  •Never  In  a  hun- 
dred years  " 

The  scene  wa.'?  a  Senate  subcommittee 
bearing  on  a  proposed  "trath-ln-lendlng'' 
law.  Witness  aTtrar  witness  told  how  tie.  aha. 
or  the  family  wore  bUked  by  unscrupulcNK 
leaders  vho  misquoted  payment  plana.  Inter- 
est rates,  and  the  conaeqtieaces  uf  slgalntf  a 
contract. 

Among  the  common  phrases  were  "12  down. 
•a  a  week":  or  "only  8  per  cent  "  About  the 
only  plaoe  yoo'd  hear  an  honest  "1  per  cent 
a  month  oa  the  unpaid  balance"  or  "13  per 
cent  per  annum"  with  no  fruis  or  hidden 
charge*  was  the  credit  union. 

In  fact,  the  only  financial  Institution  that 
backed  the  federal  truth -In-laiuliug  bill  from 
Its  Introduction  by  Lban-Seoator  Paul  U 
Douglas  was  the  credit  union  movetueut. 
U  turned  out  to  be  an  eight  year,  up-hlU 
battle,  btit  Congress  Anally  enacted  the  law 
and  now  aU  lenders  are  required  to  quote  the 
true  Annnsa  Percentage  Rate  when  extend- 
ing credit. 

Bemeniber  that  phrase:  Annual  Fercentoffr 
Kate  (APB)  That's  tha  figure  that  enables 
consumers  to  shop  for  crsdlt  the  same  way 
they  shop  for  bargains  In  consumer  goods 
It's  the  standard  for  meaaurtng  credit. 

Sure  credit  unions  have  a  lot  to  gain 
when  rates  are  compared.  Both  the  New  Tork 
Stata  Cndtt  Onloa  Law  and  the  FMeral 
Credit  Union  Act  limit  the  Interest  rate 
to  13  per  oent  par  anntim — which  amovints 
to  a  penny  a  month  for  each  dollar  you  owe 
■M  the  iinte  you  make  your  loan  payment 
Some  credit  unlona  not  only  charge  leas  but 
many  go  so  far  as  to  return  to  the  members 
a  portion  of  the  Interest  they  paid  dunnii; 
the  year,  which  lowers  the  cost  of  the  loan 
even  more 

Although  eredlt  unions  ran  quote  com- 
petitive ratee.  that's  really  unimportant  In 
the  total  scheme  of  thln^  Credit  unions 
are  not  dollar -and -cent  institutions  but  non- 


profit corporations  organized  and  owned  by 
the  members  to  help  people. 

Again  and  again  the  credit  union  move- 
ment has  sided  with  state  and  federal  legis- 
lators who  seek  reform  and  clarity  In  the 
field  of  credit.  Ftir  Instance,  credit  unlona 
backed  the  garnishment  proTlslons  of  the 
Truth-ln-Lendlng  Law.  which  liberalized 
proceedings  tn  favor  of  the  working  man. 
They  also  backed  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  which  finally  gave  a  person  the  legal 
right  t.i  nnd  otit  why  he  is  betng  refused 
credit  and  also  gives  him  acoees  to  a  eredlt 
burenti  3  rppt>rt  on  hhn  to  check  for  erroneous 
infortnatlon. 

More  lmpariar\tay,  though.  Is  (be  help 
credit  unlrias  give  In  the  total  field  of  n»uey 
management.  A  personal  ooocern  with  peo- 
ple and  their  probteme  has  rrnatoti  a  flnan- 
cial  oouoaellitg  prograon  that  truly  sets 
credit  unions  oS  from  any  other  fti^<^r»/-tn' 
Institution 

What  other  lender  Is  ■wTTUng  to  spend 
hiitirs  trying  to  ILnd  the  aouxoe  of  a  person's 
problems,  and  then  refers  him  to  the  best 
quallfled  aoiurce  for  help — be  It  Aloohollcs 
Anotiymous.  liBgal  Aid.  a  marriage  oo\inaelar. 
or  what  have  you  ">  Or.  U  It  really  to  Just  bad 
money  managemaot,  will  talk  to  tJbaA  per- 
son's creditors  and  try  to  straighten  out  the 
flnanclal  mess  he's  created? 

Take  the  guy  who's  behind  In  hte  loan 
payments    What  usually  happens  to  hlmT 

If  he's  a  member  of  the  League  oC  Mutual 
Taxi  Owners  rederal  Credit  Uitton.  located 
on  Jeroine  Street  la  tiks  Bronx,  be'a  In  line 
for  aume  unusual  treatment  He's  going  to 
get  "the  Balph  Levy  treatment." 

Ralph  Is  a  farmer  I7ew  Tork  City  cab 
driver  who  la  now  treasurer  of  the  credK 
union.  Because  he  no  longer  drives  a  cab. 
he  like*  to  drive  around  with  his  wite  at 
night  "So  rm  In  tha  nalghborhood  wikore 
one  of  our  members  Uvea.  I  atop  in  and  see 
him  I  find  out  why  he  missed  a  payment, 
what  the  dUISculty  is.  I  try  to  find  out  U  we 
can  refln&nce  the  loan  or  give  blm  an  exten- 
sion. After  all,  weTe  a  credit  union.  We're 
not  out  to  cut  his  throat." 

Oettmg  involved  with  people's  problems 
Is  a  way  of  life  (or  (zedlt  union  peopla 

aalpta  has  aat  tn  the  smlMilanoe  as  It 
rushed  a  Lonrto  mejubar  to  the  hospital.  He's 
made  loans  at  hospital  bedside  so  doctors  will 
oi>erate.  He's  been  called  upon  to  get  a  last- 
minute  demand  for  a  grave  opening  for  a 
deceased  member;  end  to  secure  a  permit 
for  the  crematton  of  anather  member.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  oourt  ae  a  guardian  for 
the  upbrtoglng  of  t^ie  ehlklreu  of  a  de- 
ceased mamber.  He's  Ustaaed  to  stories  by 
parents  of  how  their  kids  are  on  drugs,  and 
then  helped  them  relocate  to  better  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  president  of  Brooklyn's  Paragon  Pro- 
greualve  Federal  Credit  Union.  Atteraey  Wil- 
fred Kerr,  •ummed  It  up  pretty  wmU  when 
he  commented,  'What  problems  our  ntem- 
berh  have  are  our  problcmk. 


CREtJTT   Unions:    A   Sxrr.   Place  To  Save 

If  '"service"  h&s  always  been  the  chief 
watchword  of  credit  unions,  "safety"  never 
has  t>een  very  far  behind 

ft  inn  ihe  beginning,  credit  unkme  have 
been  safe  depoaltorlas  for  mam  ben'  funds 
Very  few  people  ever  have  loet  money  de- 
posited as  savings  In  a  credit  union;  the 
record  here  has  been  at  least  as  good  as  any 
other  Auauclal  luaUtutlon's.  better  than 
many 

Tet.  until  January  1.  1071.  no  federal 
agency  Insured  savings  tn  a  eredlt  union.  a« 
had  been  true  for  many  years  In  member 
banks  of  the  Ftoderal  Depoalt  Ij^suiance  Cor- 
poraiuni  (PDIC)  and  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  I^oan  Insurance  Corporation 
iPaLIC). 

The  need  fcx  federal  share  Insurance,  In 
fact,  was  for  a  long  time  a  matter  of  oon- 
trovcnry    among   credit    unions    Those   who 
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opposed  such  a  program  cited  years  of  safe 
operation  without  share  insuranoe,  often 
specifically  mentioning  a  remarkably  good 
record  during  the  Oreat  Depreealon.  They 
p<Mnted  to  built-in  safeguards  against  loss 
of  members'  savings  that  had  proved  very 
etTectlve.  and  they  expreesed  reluctance  to 
government  involvement. 

Supporters  of  share  Insurance  said  It 
would  provide  an  added  sikfeguard  that  mem- 
t>er8  were  entitled  to;  that  It  would  belp 
build  confidence  among  members  and  poten- 
tial members;  and  that  It  would  attract 
more  members. 

Plnally.  like  all  qaeetlons  that  arise  tn 
the  credit  union  movement.  It  was  solved 
democratically,  by  vote,  and  legislation  cre- 
ating a  federal  stiare  insurance  agency  was 
a<'tlvely  sought. 

And  last  October  President  Mxon  signed 
a  bUl  creating  a  new  federal  plan  that  In- 
sures credit  union  members'  savings  up  to 
t20.000.  The  Insurance  Is  regulated  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  New  NaUonal  Credit 
Union  Administration   (NCUA). 

Such  Insurance  Is  mandatory  for  all  fed- 
eral credit  unions — about  h&lf  the  credit 
unions  in  the  country — and  optional  for 
Btate-chartered  credit  unions.  (In  New  York 
State,  the  ratio  of  federal  to  state  credit  un- 
ions Is  almost  10  to  1,  there  being  1.084 
federals  and  113  state-chartered  groups  ) 

One  thing  the  new  plan  does  for  federal 
credit  unions  and  state  credit  unions  that 
apply  for  and  receive  federal  insurance  is 
to  eliminate  the  source  of  competitors'  for- 
mer clalma-or  at  least  hints — that  savings 
tn  their  li^tltuUons  were  safer  than  they 
were  In  a  credit  union.  Until  very  reoentiy 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  could 
\ae  the  phrase  "your  savings  are  Insured  by 
an  agency  of  the  federal  government"  com- 
petlUvely  In  their  advertising  and  literature, 
and  often  did  so  with  the  plain  Implica- 
tion that  credit  unions,  which  could  not 
make  that  statement,  might  be  a  little  bit 
risky.  Credit  unlona  under  the  new  plan 
can  now  make  the  same  statement. 

TTiere  really  never  was  very  much  for  cred- 
it unions'  competitors  to  feel  superior  about: 
the  record  clearly  shows  that  for  more  than 
80  years  credit  unions  had  done  very  well 
Indeed  as  far  as  safe  handling  of  members' 
savings  Is  oonoerned.  For  one  thing,  meet  of 
the  savings  of  members  la  out  on  loan  to  fel- 
low manabers.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  safe 
place  for  money  because  of  credit  union 
members'  exoeUent  repayment  record. 
OTHSB  aAracuABbs 

The  credit  union's  supervisory  committee 
is  charged  with  making  periodic  checks  of 
the  books  to  Insure  proper  handling  of  funds 
and  conducts  quarterly  and  annual  audits. 
In  addition,  an  annual  surprise  examination 
Is  conducted  by  the  federal  or  state  regula- 
tory agency.  Kxceas  funds  are  kept  In  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  In  other 
protected  Investments.  By  law,  all  credit 
union  paople  who  handle  money  are  bond- 
ed Credit  unions  are  required  by  law  to  set 
a.side  a  portion  of  Income  as  reeervee  against 
bad  loans  For  years  credit  unions  have  had 
their  own  nationwide  or  statewide  stabtll^- 
tlon  plans  to  protect  savings.  And  not  so 
easy  to  measure,  but  as  valid  as  any  other 
form  of  protection.  Is  the  moral  obliga- 
tion felt  by  one  credit  union  member  to- 
ward the  money  of  a  fellow  member,  de- 
posited with  faith  and  trust  In  an  Institu- 
tion they  both  own. 

Probably  moat  people  would  agree  that 
while  credit  unions  havs  establUhed  an  ex- 
cellent record  of  safeguarding  the  money 
entrusted  to  them  by  members,  where  other 
people's  money  ts  oonoerned  It  would  be  bard 
to  argue  the  poaslbUlty  of  being  "too  safe." 
Congreaa  Itself,  In  enacting  the  federal  ahare 
insurance  lagUlatlon,  commented  on  the 
credit  union  movement's  good  reoord,  oltlag 
the  fact  that  loeaes  suffered  by  federal  eredlt 
unions  had  been  slight— lea  than  91.9  mil- 


lion In  86  years  during  wbldi  aoma  M  taUlloos 
of  dollars  were  Involved  in  credit  union 
transactions.  (This  works  out  to  .008  pet- 
cent.) 

But  lawmakers  also  felt,  as  the  majority  of 
credit  union  leaders  do.  that  because  some 
losses  had  been  sulTered.  new  legislation  was 
needed  to  further  Insure  the  safety  of  mem- 
bers' funds  and  give  credit  union  members 
comparable  protection  to  that  enjoyed  by 
bank  and  savings  and  loan  association  deposi- 
tors. Congress  also  noted  that  fotir  states — 
Wisconsin,  Massachusetts.  North  Carolina 
and  Rhode  Island — already  had  seen  the  need 
for  share  Insurance  and  enacted  their  own 
state  plans. 

Therefore  credit  union  members,  eepeclally 
those  In  states  like  New  Tork  with  Its  prepon- 
derance of  federally-chartered  credit  unions, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  one 
more  Important  safeguard  has  been  added  to 
their  hard-earned  savings,  now  protected  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Qovemment. 


PRESIDENTIAL  MANAGEMENT  IM- 
PROVEMENT AWARD  TO  ARTHUR 
M.  CRONENBERG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  ^Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  2  nights  ago,  a  group  of  10  Fed- 
eral officials  were  presented  Presidential 
management  improvement  awards  by 
Mr.  George  Shultz,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Managemoit  and  Budget  for  their 
help  In  reducing  costs  and  improving 
Government  operationfi. 

One  of  those  individuals  so  honored 
was  Arthur  M.  Cronenberg,  chief  of  the 
Mobile,  Ala.,  engineering  section  of  the 
Army  Corpe  of  Engineers.  Aocratllng  to 
Laformatlon  furnished  the  Office  of 
Managrement  and  Budget  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Advisory  Council  on  Managrement 
Improvement,  Mr.  Cronenberg,  a  resi- 
dent of  Alabama's  First  Conffressional 
District  which  I  represent,  directed  the 
development  of  a  modem  navigation  lock 
at  the  site  of  the  Bankhead  Lock  and 
Dam  located  in  Walker  County,  Ala.,  to 
replace  an  obsolete  one  with  sufBcleot 
detail  to  permit  construction  bidding 
that  saved  taxpayers  $3^  million. 

The  resourcefulness  displayed  by  Mr. 
Cronenberg  in  his  function  of  developing 
the  information  necessary  to  put  this 
vital  project  into  operation  should  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  Americans.  His 
initiative  In  this  undertaking  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  is  to  be  highly  commended. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OP  THE  GREEK 
STORY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  P^rlda  (Mr.  Bxtskx)  Is  rec- 
ognised for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  nortda.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  recent  clamor  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  cut  olT  aid  to  Greece, 
the  Greek  military  fovermnent  was 
charged  by  msuiy.  who  are  friends  of  the 
previous  ousted  government,  with  carry- 
ing on  a  police  state  which,  of  course.  Is 
intended  to  ooojure  up  the  worst  con- 
cerning the  present  regime. 

Naturally,  many  of  those  who  favor 
the  former  OreA  regime  do  so  because 
their  best  interests  would  be  served  If 


they  could  overthrow  the  present  Greek 
Government. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  condone  dictator- 
ships, including  the  one  tn  Greece,  btrt  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  the  horrors  that  are 
attributed  to  the  present  Greek  Govern- 
ment are  conjured  up  to  make  the  gov- 
ernment appear  evil,  and  pohtical  venom 
is  used  to  poison  the  minds  of  all  against 
the  existing  regime. 

Vice  President  Acxew's  recent  visit  to 
Greece  will  be  criticized  by  many  of  the 
liberals  and  ultraliberals  In  this  country 
who  would  like  us  to  forget  that  the  still 
existing  threat  of  communism  and  world 
domination  by  the  Soviet  Union;  even 
though    they   presently    play   down   this 

threat,  Is  still  existing  and  the  never  to 
be  forgotten  goal  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  interest  of  fair  play  and  in  order 
that  the  testimony  of  both  sides,  pro  and 
con,  concerning  the  present  Greek  Gov- 
ernment and  conditions  imder  the  pres- 
ent regime,  can  be  given  to  my  col- 
leagues, I  suggest  my  ccdleagiies  examine 
the  following  statement  by  Dr.  D  George 
Kousoulas,  professor  of  political  science 
of  Howard  University,  which  he  gave  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  I  am 
a  Member. 

Dr.  Kousoulas'  statement  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

since  my  personal  background  may  be  un- 
familiar to  the  members  of  this  Committee,  I 
beg  yotu-  Indulgence  m  i>re6entlng  a  few 
highlights  relevant  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration 

Bom  In  Greece.  I  came  to  the  United 
States  as  a  Pulbrlght  scholar  In  1981  and  I 
have  been  concerned  with  Oreek  political  af- 
fairs for  the  last  twenty  years — with  two 
major  books  and  numerous  articles  on  Greek 
political  developments  resulting  from  this 
interest.  My  democratic  philosophy  Is  clearly 
reflected  In  another  booA  titled  "On  Govern- 
ment and  Politics."  currently  being  used  as 
a  textbook  In  many  American  colleges  and 
universities.  I  teach,  as  you  know,  political 
adence  at  Howard  Unlvovlty,  where  I  am 
honored  by  the  respect  and  affection  of  my 
colleagues  and  of  my  studrats.  During  the 
past  ten  yean  I  have  visited  Greece  twelve 
times — ^the  longest  stay  being  three-and-a- 
half  months  during  my  sabbatical  in  Octo- 
ber 1070  to  Pebruary  1971,  and  the  shorteat. 
six  days  long,  between  8  and  13  Atigust  1B71  — 
this  lateet  visit  prompted  by  your  mvltatlon 
to  testify  before  this  Committee  These  visits 
were  not  merely  to  see  relatives  and  friends 
Believing  in  the  necessity  of  the  alliance  and 
dose  cooperation  between  Greece  and  the 
United  States  and  also  In  the  necessity  of  a 
fully  functioning  and  genuinely  democratic 
system  In  Greece.  I  made  every  effort  during 
these  ten  years  to  serve  and  promote,  as  a 
private  cltlswi,  these  two  objectives.  In  the 
course  of  thoee  years  I  came  to  know  'well 
and,  as  I  trust,  to  be  honored  hy  the  friend- 
ship and  fn-inWtVine  of  the  major  pollttcal 
peraoaalitles  m  Oieeee  froaa  King  OoBstaB- 
tlne  to  fonaar  Premiers  Karamanlla  and 
Kanalopouloa  and  present  Pr«nler  Papadop- 
ouloa  and  many  other  laadtng  pereoDaUtMs: 
I  regret  that  ttme  and  spaee  does  not  allow 
me  to  DMnttoo  aU  of  them  here  by  naaae. 
Four  years  i^o,  I  bad  the  apportoany  to  eon- 
tribute  to  the  drafttng  of  the  prissat  Greek 
Ooostltottaa.  While  I  may  have  a  few  aunor 
leeanaltons  an  details.  I  am  proud  of  my 
part  in  diaftlng  the  new  Oreek  CX>aa*tt«tion 
baoauae  It  to  both  modem  and  detMiaatac 
I  ferraBUy  hope  that  it  wlU  be  fully  impte- 
mented  tn  the  near  futtne. 

During  these  past  ten  yaara.  my  aottvltiea. 
my  oontaeta.  my  talks  with  key  persoaallUes 
from  aU  aides  of  the  polltteai  ^>eetruB  were 
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not  pubUdaad  bM*UM  I  f«lt  Uwt  pubiUdty 
would  have  rtlmlnlah^d  wb*t«««r  wrfiilnawti 
ttiey  mtsbt  h»v*  IukL  Nerwrthrt— ,  I  muBt 
admit  U]*t  tbls  «zpocur«  to  Ozst-bAod  Ia- 
formAtion  «••  r*flccted  In  an  oooAtfonal  ar- 
ticle. If  I  do  spetik  today  In  puWlc.  It  Is  only 
t>ecstiBe  I  feel  tbat  further  atlene*  win  no 
trx^er  promote  or  scrre  the  ob)aettT«a  w«  all. 
I  tract,  ataax*;  luuMly.  ttm  pia— iialluii  of 
Um  ■tlfTi  %dA  Xb»  ••tebUaluiMnt  of  a 
genuinely  democratic  aystMn  In  Oreaoe.  I 
am  alao  pn»apte«t  to  ipeak  publicly  beosuse 
I  fear  tbAt  tbe  Coogreoa  of  tb*  United  Stat«<< 
Ls  being  Induced  to  adopt  wrong  and  danger- 
ous declMoTiB  due  to  inadequate  or  gro«ly 
dfstoTted  and  dettlJerately  Mased  Informa- 
tion. 

To  aanat  you  in  amimnlng  my  familiarity 
wltb  Oreak  aKailrs  and  my  poUUcal  orlents- 
tloa  and  view*,  allow  me  to  entar  in  tbe  rec- 
ord two  brla<  excerpta  from  two  icey  artlclas 
I  wTota  during  tbe  period  under  considera- 
tion. On  Octob«r  10.  1999,  analyzing  the  Im- 
paaae  wblch  bad  then  been  eaused  by  the 
oontlnnln^  fewd  between  King  Canatantlne 
and  Oacrga  Pap*ndi«au  tb»  \*t»  laador  of  tbe 
Ubaral  Center  Union  Party  (C.U.).  I  wrote 
"It  ataiMla  to  rB—oa  tUM  to  taave  an  alecUuti 
wltbont  oooatlturinnal  ovartoiaaa  tber*  muat 
be  a  reeonolllaLlan  between  the  King  and 
tlie  Pap«iMlr«ou  force*.  Only  then  win  the 
King  be  able  to  elerate  btmself  above  the 
dm  and  damor  of  tbe  i>olltle*l  arena."  With- 
out aaeh  yeoongUtaMoo.  I  Implied,  tha  Im- 
pasee  would  continue,  and  with  the  enanlBg 
dlttAtagntioxi  frf  tba  danaoer»Uc  ayatam  "pro- 
royallat  elements  in  the  armed  forcea  might 
take  upon  themoelvea  (le.  without  the 
Klng'a  sanction)  to  .  .  .  impoae  soma  kind 
of  unconstitutional  dictatorial  regime  tii>an 
Oreece.**  The  reooncUlatlon  Boggested  in  the 
article  did  indeed  take  place  two  months 
later  in  December  1066  and  a  non-polttlcal 
cabinet  nxuler  Paraskevopouloe.  a  dlctln- 
gulahad  banker,  was  farmed  to  prep«re  tbe 
ground  for  eJectlona.  tTnfortunately.  the  rec- 
onclUatlon  waa  torpedoed  by  Andreas  Pa- 
pandreou,  the  son  of  Oeorge  Papandreon 
Ttve  coup  occurred  as  pre<llcted.  I  datm  n<i 
prophetic  quBllttes;  I  merely  drrw  tipon  my 
knowledge  and  understaiKJlng  of  Oreek  re- 
alities at  the  time. 

On  August  3.  19<J8.  referring  to  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  military  regime  m  Oreeee  to 
proceed  wttli  the  fun  Implementation  of  the 
ConjtltuUon.  I  wrot«  tn  the  WashJnfton 
Poet:  "A  wortable  alternative  to  the  preaent 
Impasse  .  .  .  could  Involve  two  ma>cw-  coia- 
promlsea.  On  the  part  of  the  polltloal  leaders 
and  off  ttxe  King— acceptance  of  the  Oon- 
sUtutlon.  On  the  part  of  the  military— «c- 
csptaACfl  of  a  preclw  tlmetetale  lestflng  t<) 
p«u11amentary  elections  and  the  I'OBtoiatlon 
of  political  life."  A  oompromlse  aolatton  anch 
as  the  one  suggested  In  the  article  Is  now 
becoming  a  poaslbatty-.  but  of  tbls  I  tfiall 
speak  at  greater  length  later  tn  the  ooorae 
of  this  depoaltlon.  Alla>w  me  noir  to  tak«  Tip 
m  some  detail  the  Issnes  yrra  have  raised  In 
yom-  letter  of  Invltatton. 

t.  THK  oaiaiNa 

In  your  tatter  you  lnrttimt.a<l  that  yow  woakl 
be  tntaraated  on  Vbm  oclglna  ol  tbe  praaant 
rttHattr>n  In  Or— ae.  I  b*v«  airaadji  aotantttad 
to  tbe  ODaaa&ltaaa  aii  aittoke  a<  mtao  pwb- 
liahsd  In  CBSB  la  April  IBM.  on  "Tbe  Orl- 
glna  at  tba  Aprtl  SI.  IWT  MOUmrj  ODop  In 
Oraaoa."  In  tlM  aniol*.  I  attotbotad  tba  aonp 
baatcaUy  to  tba  dtamtagnsMcn.  U  the  dMno- 
eractc  sysaam.  tta*  oon^ltlnna  ot  aoanaliy 
wl&iob  pcavallad  prior  to  tha  oovp.  aad  ateive 
aU  to  tko  polltleal  atlfnaa  batwMa  Andraas 
Pavandraou  and  kia  laotloa  la  «Im  Oantar 
Uuloo.  wttb  ttoa  CamBmnlac^troak  par^  BDML 
Hoamvar.  yoar  CoBMatttaa  nay  paater  to  liaax 

statements  tbey  aaaila  a*  tiMk*  time  with  nn- 
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Oommlt^ea.  waa  at  that  time  fully  oonvinoed 
that  Andraas  Papandraou  had  formed  a  polit- 
ical alUaaee  with  tha  OommuiUst-front  HXA 
Writing  on  January  31,  1967  In  her  Nawa- 
papar  mmOHmteiiiil.  itia  aald:  'No  partloalar 
atfort  la  naedad  to  unoovcr  tn*  oomplete 
aUgnmsnt  ot  tba  Center  Unton  wltb  B£»A  in 
Uka  way  tJaay  aaa  Mm  country's  main  prot>- 
lana."  A  law  daya  aa<ller,  on  January  10. 
1091.  Kmtktwtetini  wnAm:  '(Th*  IDA  sup- 
portars)  having  now  mora  oonfidenoa  In  that 
Andzaas  Papanrtreou  is  the  Hag-bearer  uf  tlie 
reda  and  ot  their  slogans  against  bba  reglnkr 
wUl  sttengthan  tbe  Center  Union  Party  arlth 
their  voite.  wluie  Mr.  Papaivlrecu  will  main- 
tain tbe  bridge  for  an  a^n^ed'  electoral  coop- 
eration, or  even  a  cooperatkou  between  the 
Ceater  Union  and  EUA  ttsell  alber  Uta*  elec- 
Uon."  And  again  on  March  W).  1067.  five 
weeks  prior  to  Lh*  ooi>p,  Mrs.  Vlataoa  wrote  li'. 
K»thit»ermi:  "The  (act  that  BDA's  parlia- 
mentary ^pokeaman  apokM,  during  a  luncheoii 
of  foralsn  correepondenta,  for  the  necasalty 
to  have  cooperation  of  KDA  with  the  Center 
Union  after  the  election,  was  presented  as 
sometblng  naw  tn  tba  ploture  of  our  inter- 
nal poUtlcai  altnation.  Tbia  U  not  new.  The 
need  for  this  cooperation  was  suggested  a 
year  ago  by  EDA.  and  the  son  of  the  Center 
Union's  leader  fnote:  Andreas  Papandreou| 
had  aocapted  the  proposal." 

In  daacrltaing  Vbe  conditions  existing  prior 
to  the  military  coup,  and  advocating  military 
Intervention  In  the  event  of  a  Center  Union 
electoral  victory  tn  May  I»67,  Mrs  Vlshas 
wrote  In  her  newspaper  KaSfHwieritM  on  Feb- 
ruary a.  IM7:  ".  .  .  B.  Ood  forMd.  the  Center 
Union  baoocnaa  the  leading  part,  or  together 
wltb  BDA  takea  over  tbe  ntajorlty,  then  these 
two  parties  during  the  Orst  ulght  of  the 
election,  mobilizing  the  revolutionary 
machine  of  EDA  and  under  the  protection  of 
a  popular  front  demonstration  win  proceed 
to  overthrow  the  raglaM,  take  over  power,  and 
It  wlU  Omb  be  necaaaary  for  the  armed  foroefi 
to  atop  them."  Olarly  tmpiylng  tlMt  by  tbeii 
a  mUlt«M7  latervaatkm  woidd  be  diOcult  and 
that  the  armed  foocaa  sho>U4  trUervens  In  ad- 
vance, ahe  continued;  "Tt  Is  doubtful 
Whether  the  army  vTD  be  able  to  move  In  the 
midst  of  confusion  and  Hre  on  the  mass 
meeting  ot  the  l^ambrakldes'  (note-  the  EDA 
yovrtli  ocgamaaOoa)  to  wlUch  the  "Oovam- 
ment'  ot  PapandreoQ-Passalldea  (the  IZXA 
leader)  will  oom*  to  be  "sworn  In'.  Tbe  above 
may  create  Uie  dapnaalon  Uiat  we  are  re- 
vealing aoBM  secret:  of  coursa,  only  tbe 
foolish  and  naive  ma;  think  bo.  Thoee  who 
do  not  want  to  act  as  th*  proverbial  ostrich 
burying  their  head  in  the  ground  before  a 
threatening  danger,  are  fully  aware  of  the 
dangsrs  whleh  bav*  been  clearly  outlined  re- 
cently by  aiany." 

I  shared  at  that  time,  and  I  cx>ntln<ie  tn 
do  so,  the  aaseauoent  preaented  la  those 
quotatlona  by  Mrs.  Eleni  Vlahos.  Mi*  Vlahofi 
aa  you  shall  see  in  the  following  paragraphs 
had  accurately  Interpreted  the  relationship 
t>etweeii   AtMlreas   Papmndreou   and   S)A. 

The  key  element  wkleb  brought  about  the 
mlUtary  coup  was  the  break  down  of  the 
democratic  procen.  uid  the  cooperation  of 
Andreas  Papandreou  with  the  Communlst- 
froot  BOA.  The  only  way  to  faa'W  averted  the 
military  ooup  was  the  compromise  struck  In 
December  19M  by  two  patriotic  political  lead- 
ers, Oeorge  Papandreou  for  the  Center  Union 
and  Panaglotlfl  Kaneioponloe  for  ERB  (the 
party  eatabttebed  by  KaramanUa  In  UeSi. 
Tbm  compramlee  was  has*rt  oa  two  eleotents : 
aa  Mid  at  tJM  attaeks  oa  Um  Klag  by  the 
Papaadieou  loco**,  and  an  sgreenMut  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  pazUamentary  election  as  de- 
manded by  Papandreon.  to  be  conducted 
by  a  non-potttlcal  cabinet  under  Paraskrv- 
opouto*  The  couipimidae  was  torpedoed  by 
Andreas  Papaadreeu  aaUbarataly  ms  father 
Oeorge  Papanrteeoa.  ■paatliig  to  Aadreaa  tn 
jaU  foUovtag  tbrlr  amsat  the  night  of  the 
■ttHMy  oovkf  la  AprU  1M7.  said:  "Didn't  I 
teli  fott?  The  PanskavofMula*  government 


was  our  last  chance  fcr  avoiding  a  military 
takeover.  With  your  mlUtaat  atand  agatnat 
(tbe  Paraakevopouloa  gosesnmant;.  wMh 
your  •trasig  itateiBenta  against  the  King 
with  the  dtstroat  yon  InattUed  tn  the  Amen. 
can  oontlngsnt  here,  this  [note:  tlM  coup) 
becan>e  Inevitable."  This  Is  not  hearsay  taatl- 
niony  It  Is  reported  by  none  ottoar  than 
Andreas  Papandreou  himself  la  Iris  book 
Deimocracy  at  Girmpoint.  on  p.  M 

If  the  above  statements  are  not  safficlent 
allow  me  to  present  to  you  revealli^  excerpts 
from  a  speech  by  EOA  leader  Manolts  Olezas— 
a  Comnmnlst  of  long  standing — delivered  oii 
35  May  I»M  ctaring  a  cloeed.  strategy  Oon- 
ferenoe  of  the  BX>A  Bxecutlve  CoBamtttee  In 
Athens  On  p«kge  «  of  tbe  original  typewritten 
copy  In  Oreek.  Mr.  Oleeos  repeated  the  Inatc 
EDA  and  Conamunlst  party  objective,  name- 
ly, "to  push  Oreeee  out  of  HATO."  On  p  7, 
he  underlined  the  second  BDA  objective,  "to 
niobllliie  the  niasaee  so  as  to  assist  the  sola- 
tlon,  1  e  to  go  to  elections  "  The  EDA  view 
of  the  elections  Is  presented  by  Mr.  Olesoe  on 
p  11  and  12  On  p.  11.  he  revealed  that  In 
the  elections  of  1»«4  "foJlowlng  a  formal 
decision  of  the  Party,"  KDA  did  not  enter 
candidate*  la  several  eonstltuenrlea.  *Tlils 
was  a  maneuver  (ellgmos)  to  avert  an  elee- 
toral  competition  between  EDA  and  Cetitsr 
Union  candidates  tn  certain  areas,  a  eom- 
petitlon  which  could  only  have  beaeAted 
EaiE."  He  farther  Indicated  oa  p.  H  that 
BDA  was  planning  to  engage  In  the  aasae 
'  maneuver"  during  the  etectiens  of  May  UgT. 
But  even  more  algntflcaat  la  the  ovtllne  of 
BDA's  political  strategy  as  presented  by 
Olezoe  on  p.  IS.  I  quote;  "Phase  One:  Well 
STrpport  the  Oovenunetrt  fnote:  Be  means  the 
Pap«.ndreou  government  following  an  elee- 
toral  victory  In  May  19ff7  with  EDA  support 
aa  Indicated  on  p.  11  and  111:  Phaae  Two: 
We  shall  participate  tn  the  Oovennaeat: 
Phase  Three:  Well  be  the  Oovemment  and 
they  (the  Oetrter  Union)  wffl  he  the  pvtlc- 
Ipants;  Phase  Pourr  We  alone  shaH  be  the 
Oorvemment."  A  photostatic  copy  of  tbe  en- 
ure speech  can  be  made  avanable  to  tbe 
Committee  upon  request 

Andreas  P^>andreou  htmeelf.  willingly  pro- 
moted this  cooperation  In  tbe  hope,  as  he  toM 
me  In  August  IMS,  to  win  over  tbe  BDA  fol- 
lowers and  presumably  weaken  OofaannKsm 
In  Greece  The  reeofd  of  the  war  yean  tn 
Greece  should  have  Indicated  to  him  that  the 
Comnmntsta  are  act  likely  to  h*  vbmI  hj 
othera:  the  opposite  Is  true.  In  tbe  pi'uue*s, 
Andreas  Papandreou  eame  to  view  BDA  as  an 
Integral  part  ot  a  unlAed  ntovement.  la  an 
article  published  In  tha  New  York  Times 
Ma^fcuiM  on  July  U.  1068,  he  wiuta:  "In 
this  ooxuiectlon.  It  Is  relevant  to  note  that 
the  oorrespondeuts  of  the  Oannan  maga- 
zine Stern  have  reported  that  the  CIA  con- 
ducted a  secret  poll  of  Oreek  poUUoal  atti- 
tude* In  March  1997.  Tbe  poll  Indicated  that 
If  elections  ware  held  as  scheduled  on  May 
38,  the  Center  Union  and  the  left  would  re- 
ceive 63  percent  of  the  votes.  Is  it  far-fetobad 
to  a-isuaie  that  the  reason  for  the  1967 
coup  was  a  dstermluallon  to  forestall  such  a 
political  outcome?"  Allow  me  to  submit  ooe 
or  two  obaarratlons  on  this  most  revealing 
statement.  It  U  noteworthy  that  M^.  Andreas 
Pajiaiulreou  lumps  together  Into  one  figure 
the  share  of  the  Center  Union  and  of  KDA 
Secuud.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  S3 
percent  he  says  would  have  been  the  com- 
bined shikxe  of  the  two  parties  is  actually  less 
than  the  combined  totals  received  by  the 
Center  Union  and  EDA  in  the  election*  of 
February  1864.  In  that  election,  the  Center 
Union  received  more  than  52  percent  of  the 
vote  and  the  KDA  a  nttle  less  than  13  percent, 
for  a  com.blned  total  of  almost  65  percent. 
Yet,  In  1064.  there  was  no  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  army  to  "forestall"  the  elections  and 
when  tbe  Papandreou  goTtmment  came  to 
power  as  a  resuJt  uf  Its  electoral  victory, 
there  was  uo  aitaoipt  to  prevent  it.  QviUe  the 
contrary.    Certainly    something    must    have 
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cbaagod  by  1987.  The  cluuige  was  due  to  the 
is  formal  bat  »ery  real  alUanoe  between  An  - 
ar^m  Papandreoa  and  the  CaaamiaBlBt^frocit 
KDA.  and  tlte  Irrigation  of  anaretay.  '** 
signed  to  bring  about  th*  loor 
preclaety  outUnsd   to    iMd  by  Mr. 

I  bop*  tbat  tlieae  remarks  and  the  atate- 
menU  from  the  precedtrif;  u iHsapeaf babl e 
■ciures  will  saBcr  to  restore  the  bls'iorteal 
record 

I      CKTBCCB    STSSTWCIC    BTtnrtTICMfCW 

ikU  Oleaos  In  bU  speech  of  25  May  1966 
spuke  of  KDAs  unalterable  oh)ecUve  to  push 
Greece  out  of  NATO.  Thla  has  been  the  ob- 
jective of  the  ComjniuUat  leadership  ever 
since  Greece  became  part  of  NATO  because 
the  removal  of  Qkreece  from  NATO  would 
conmiensurately  streugtiien  the  position  of 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Balkans  and  In  the 
Kastem  Mediterranean. 

Of  rourse,  Cicece's  ln4>ortano*  to  the  west- 
era  Arfcuee  lyatem  is  not  new.  Greece  taas 
been  an  anebcr  of  western  defense  ever  since 
the  ineeptkon  of  the  Greek  state  In  1»30.  In- 
terestingly enough.  Mr.  Andreae  Papandreou 
in  hla  aforemenUoned  article  la  tbe  Ntw 
York  Ttme*  Mapmxine  wrote:  "In  I»*l  the 
Br.tlsb  Mlnlater  to  AttaeB*.  Skr  Ittniand  L.y- 
ont.  stated:  'A  Greece  truly  independent  is  an 
absuntlty.  Greece  Is  Russian  or  she  is  Kng- 
llsh:  and  since  sIm  raoat  not  be  Kostf  on,  tt  Is 
III  rsssij-  that  ^k*  wmst  be  Kngllsh  .  .  .'  " 
Disregarding  tor  tbe  moiacnt  tbe  cyntclsm 
and  arrogmnee  tt  this  statement  by  a  l*th 
century  Brttlah  dtpkxnat,  tbe  tact  remains 
that  Orsec*  baa  long  been  and  eonUnues  to 
be  of  vital  strategic  laaportaacs  to  the  Waet- 
ern  demociade*.  Tbare  Is  no  Indlcatlao  what- 
soever that  taehaologleal  ar  political  devel- 
upments  In  reeont  years  bave  ctwnged  these 
elementary  faeU  ol  strategy  and  defense  In 
the  Baptem  MetBterraBean.  If  anything,  the 
presence  of  the  Ruaalan  fleet  In  the  area  and 
the  esplostve  InetaMUty  In  the  Middle  Bast 
underscore  more  than  ever  the  vid-tie  of  the 
allianee  and  cooperation. 

AUow  me  to  be  more  apedfie  The  U.8.  Birth 
Pleet  relies  now  Aeorflir  on  Greek  facilities. 
Access  to  other  areas  surroimdlng  the  East- 
em  Medttermnetra  has  been  and  h  being 
curtailed  lor  a  variety  of  reasons.  Greece  Is 
the  only  place  In  the  Bastem  MetBterranean 
where  the  onlts  of  the  Birth  Pleet  can  visit 
with  as  much  ease  and  safety  as  they  do 
Tlsltlnf  Iforfott  or  Newport. 

Some  argue  that  the  Sixth  Fleet  Is  self- 
rellsnt  and  self-sustaining  and  does  not  need 
any  bases  In  the  area.  TTils  Is  true  only  Ui 
terms  of  a  moment  of  crisis.  P^>r  a  few  criti- 
cal days,  the  units  of  the  Birth  Fleet  may  be 
able  to  operate  without  relying  on  ahore 
»upT>ort  Btrt  the  value  of  the  Sixth  Fleet 
derives  prtmartly  from  Its  day-to-day  pres- 
ence In  the  Mediterranean  And  the  day-to- 
day presence  la  a  long,  drawn-out  process 
which  require*  acceas  to  shore  factntles.  Onr 
men  cannot  go  on  for  morrths  without 
touching  port,  owr  ititpe  cannot  sail  forever 
and  ever  without  repaJra.  On  a  Bkore  techni- 
cal plane,  w*  do  need  th*  extenatve  t^lecoes- 
munlcatkoaa  (U.8.)  facUltlea  In  Mea  Makil. 
the  air-base  la  H^entkon  (under  axclaslve 
US  control),  the  facllltlea  In  Paleron  and 
Salamia.  and  the  Inconsparabte  Buda  Bay  In 
Crete,  wblch  can  UtaraUy  hide  and  project 
our  entire  Sixth  Fleet.  On*  may  add  at  tJaOs 
point  th*  m^'f*'  too  obvious  fact  tbat  tbe 
day-to-day  prsasnoe  ot  the  Blith  Fleet  In 
the  Baetsra  Mediterranean  la  vltai  to  tlse 
preservation  and  accurlty  of  laraal.  Any  de- 
velopment which  tends  to  loapalr  the  utiMa- 
tlona  oX  th*  SUtb  Fleet  Inevitably  w**k«Tis 
the  poiltUA  ol  larael.  Tboa*  Who  advoeate 
polid**  whioh  may  bring  about  a  enoling  off 
betweeix  Oieac*  and  tik*  United  Bftea,  or  at 
least  a  d**lst<w  by  tte  Greek  goeamiBaat  to 
discoatmae  lac  miaii  time  tb*  daiky  vlana 
of  sixth  Fleet  aatta  to  Oeeek  port*  are  lnad> 
verteoUy  nart*flng  a  serious  dlaaervlce  to 
NATO  M  waU  m.  to  I«a*l. 


liet  me  add  ttaa*  la  my  jndgakeat  tbe  Greek 
goverwnanAdoai  not  wlab  to  dfrsntlwM*  the 
vtalta  at  tb*  Sixth  Fleet  er  to  spoU  the  good 
lelallw  kla— II  Ckeoee  aMt  tba  Uaiaed 
BUtaa.  ttwitm  tk*  ooatr*ni.  But  tt  mmf  be  a 
matter  ot  eteaaenuuT  seif-iia|i*Bt  to  dis- 
oontlnoe  roefa  visits  U  the  Oori grass  of  the 
Unlited  States  slape  tlam  Ora^  govcnuocnt 
on  ite  face  Tbe  AUianca.  gent Ir ■nan.  la  In- 
dlvlalhte.  We  cannot  use  the  alBanee  aa  a 
basis  lor  oooperackm  and  at  tbe  same  time 
liwult  aOMl  trea.t  as  pfixlabs  tbe  governmsnu 
ot  our  alUcs.  Such  a  dictoatomy  Is  teehnloally 
Impoaatble. 

There  Is  oceaaionally  an  argument  beard 
that  because  of  the  alleged  detente  In  Su- 
ropc.  tbt  Soviet  threat  no  longer  exists  and 
therefore  Greece  Is  cither  no  long^  cxpoeed 
to  any  danger  or  she  Is  no  longer  tmportant 
to  the  Alllaace.  Tlate  here  does  act  allow  a 
t  borough  dlscueaton  of  tb*  detente  or  of  tbe 
reductfcJB  of  danger  to  NATO.  What  most  be 
sa:d  St  this  point.  Im^wswi,  Is  clearly  this 
The  detente  as  wen  as  tbe  poaribUlty  of  ooc- 
lllet  wltb  the  Warsaw  Part  bloc  are  matters 
which  can  only  be  aaeeased  In  a  HATO  coc- 
text  Oreeee  I*  a  member  of  NATO  As  stich 
she  Is  In  no  more  and  oercatnly  no  lees  danger 
than  any  other  NATO  eountry.  And  she  Is 
no  more,  certainly  no  leas  ln^M>rtant  to  ITATO 
thsn  any  other  member  of  the  anianoe.  In 
fact  she  may  be  more  important  and  more 
exposed  because  she  la  "a  frontier  outpost 
coTjnlry"  like  Western  Germany,  having  eom- 
mon  frontters  with  tbe  Warsaw  Pact  b>cc 
To  speak  of  Greece  separately  ae  being  un- 
important to  NATO  because  of  an  assumed 
detente  Is  an  absurdity,  becaose  such  an  ar- 
gument could  only  make  sense  If  one  could 
say  with  equal  seriousness  that  NATO  Is  no 
longer  tmportant  because  of  the  detente. 
There  ts  also  a  tendency  by  some  other  In- 
dividuals to  argue  that  the  United  States  or 
NTATO  does  Txrf  need  Greece  as  mot*  as 
Greece  needs  the  United  States  or  NATO. 
Tt  Is  an  elementary  fact  of  life  that  an  al- 
nance  eztets  because  all  partners  agree  on  tts 
vaHdlty  and  nsefulness.  TTtey  are  allies  &e- 
can^e  theT/  need  each  other 

3.  THX  KFTSCT  OT  TIIZ  BXCXNT  DBCUIOll  OH 

The  declsaoa  to  cut  ofl  military  assistance 
to  Caraec*  was  JosttAad  aa  a  stneere  eCort  on 
the  part  ol  Congseea  to  pressure  tba  Oreek 
gewsroaaeat  "to  reetor*  democracy  ta  Orecc*  " 
Allow  BM  to  slat*  aolCBiiUy  fram  this  forum 
that  the  dedalan  to  block  mthtory  aaalfnee 
to  Greece  ha*  not  aoeetcrated  tn  the  least  the 
process  ot  dnimiisHiiitlap-  hs  fact,  it  k<u 
unA«miia«d  a  serious  e#ort  to  proawte  a 
political  iolution  Leadtng  to  th*  ftUl  a*d 
fenutme  implemetitmttem  of  tJu  Consttftion. 

I  am  aotborlaed  to  preeent  to  tbl*  Com- 
mittee for  Its  ediaeatkon  statsments  by  sev- 
eral forraeT  ERB  and  Center  ITnloa  Cabinet 
Mbilsters  and  Members  of  Pari  tarn  eat  who 
favor  a  pontic^  solation,  le  ,  a  joln^  effort 
by  the  preeent  go^erament  ot  Premier 
Papadopouloe  and  the  ponoeal  leadeeablp  * 
Among  them  are  leading  members  of  BRE 
and  of  the  Center  Union.  Several  of  them 
had  been  pJaeed  under  detentloB,  trrtn  l*o- 
latlon,  to  the  earty  stage*  after  the  eoap. 
Until  }mai  January,  moat  ot  thorn  rejected  the 
poeolWiny  of  a  political  solution,  ae  I  am  in  a 
poetltlon  to  know,  becaae*  they  suapeeted 
that  Pieinler  Papattoponlos  was  erther  un- 
wflttng  or  nnaMe  to  purstie  a  petltlcal  sotu- 
tJoB.  ToOtj,  tb*  ground  I*  being  set  for  such 
a  poHtlcal  solutloB  leading  to  a  deaooeratlc 
constitutional  order.  These  men  are  not 
dupes.  They  are  expertenced  poUtlefans  who 
have  fonght  all  their  poitttoal  Mves  for  par- 
llametttary  democracy.  Ifamea  gn<Si  a*  Kat- 
sota*  or  TlrtrtBnoko*  have  long  been  Identi- 
fied with  the  most  unownpromlalng  stand 
on  freedooi  and  democracy.  Tet,  they  are 
Qow   wllUng  to   bury    tha   batcbet   and  oo- 
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operate  wltli  Premlet  Papadopouios  for  an 
agietd  aad  aon-vlolent  traaeitloB  to  the  full 
liii^lsiiwitTattTm  ol  th*  CoostitutM>ii.  fioaie 
at  tbssB  pciUAcal  p«raDoa  baive  expressed  vo 
m*  tk*  BM^lctoa  that  thoae  vkM>  teaz  thsa  u 
P^4i»i»»i  aointkm  wUl  exid  thcii  pretentions 
^  t^-^  "leaAeas  oi  isslsnii rr"  may  base  de- 
liberately induced  the  Congreaa  ot  the  Oiiived 
Statea.  nndsr  tbe  guise  "ol  fighting  f(  r 
democnKy."  to  take  a  dedalon  which  was 
bound  to  undermine  the  proceaa  ol  damoc- 
ratiaatKm.  WhetlMr  this  was  a  deUharate 
^■koeuver  oo  th*  pajA  ot  soch  Individuals  or 
an  unfortunate  ooincMtenca,  I  do  not  pretetid 
to  know.  In  any  event.  I  am  a£rald  that 
P^adopoulo*  will  have  to  deiay  now  tb*  an- 
nounceaacnt  of  certain  crucial  stepa  toward 
a  political  lolutJon  because  undesii arirtal'Ly 
he  does  not  wialx  fur  Ti—irjns  of  el»a>antar>- 
seU-ieepect.  to  give  the  Impreaslaii  t^at  he 
U  boekimg  wnder  foreign  preaaui* — espc- 
eiaUy  since  he  t^d  laltlatert  tbeae  eontaci£ 
with  the  political  leaders  long  before  Co*.- 
gresa  V"^  taken  any  action  on  this  matt-cr 

I  am  also  authorized  by  former  Foreign 
Minister  Bvangelos  Averolf  to  remtod  the 
Committee  that  prior  to  Its  decision  to  rut 
off  aid  to  Greece  he  had  expressed  on  Amer- 
ican trievlston  his  unequfvoeal  eppoettlrn 
against  such  action  Mr  Averoff  was  for  eight 
years  Grteees  Porrtgn  Minister  under  Pre- 
mier Karamanlls  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
Committee  chose  to  Ignore  Mr  Averoirs  »d- 
monltlon  ShnS^  obJortlonB  on  the  deelsK  n 
to  cut  oB  aid  to  Greece  were  voiced  by  other 
major  polltlea!  leaders  such  as  Mr  Bp^ros 
Markealnls.  the  leader  ot  tbe  Plugiesshe 
Party,  ami  Mr  Pavloe  Vardlnoglanls.  a  lead- 
lag  member  of  the  Center  CbIob  and  o*w  of 
the  eloeeet  cotleagoes  of  tbe  late  Sofibceles 
Yeniartoe. 

While  I  am  not  at  Kberty  to  be  more  gpeeif  c 
In  public.  I  can  aasare  tbe  Coaamlttee 
tbet  tbe  de<^aton  to  cut  oB  mmtarv  aid  Imls 
worked  agatast  tbe  process  cf  dcnocratlas- 
tloa.  Tt  Is  only  beeaose  this  laterferenee  was 
actually  Irrelevant,  that  the  psuiaau  ha*  net 
been  aerlonsly  artdenntned  and  that  the 
actloa  of  Congress  bas  only  cansed  a  rete- 
Uvely  stoort  delay. 

May  I  add  a  brief  parenthesis  with  regard 
to  forslga  litterveatlon  In  Greet  alTalr^^ 
Since  the  est.ablishment  of  tbe  cowteiapc,- 
rmrr  Greek  state  tn  183*.  foreign  pommn  La\e 
tried  to  dictate  pouey  to  the  Cttweka  Foreign 
UtSerwntioa  was  tadlltaaad  by  Creeer'k  ecc- 
afltale  and  p^ltyrftJ  w*akn*HM  and  bar  tx- 
poeed  strategic  location.  Many  Greek  leaders 
■cceiited  loreign  lutes  vein  iosi  In  doiaaetlc  a'  - 
faira,  not  because  they  were  lai  li  lug  In  ps- 
trlotlaBB.  but  becauae  they  were  aware  ot  the 
-"rt-ttttg  w«akJbs**eB  and  tba  need  for  foreign 
aapport.  Needleas  to  aay  tbat  there  were  sooie 
Oracks  wbe  oscd  torsigB  intervention  es  a 
tooi  lor  their  own  anabttlona  and  latrlgue!! 
Such  ittdlTldualB  are  toy  no  awns  ^rtlnct  to- 
day. But  today  there  1*  a  change  aartb  tak- 
U^  Into  acecnat.  Althosigb  Okeace  atlU  oc- 
euptas  a  strateglcaUy  seasltlva  kocattoa  and, 
tbarcfere,  stae  dam  need  trteD*  aad  allies. 
ttoe  Graek  peoipke  we  lapkUy  galatag  m  aah- 
oenftdence  and  are  heroiatng  1  wise  singly 
tm^trHUttg  tc  aeoep«  fo*«lga  t>delace.  Qrcace 
today  wants  to  be  a  ae^Mcted  and  vahied  ally. 
not  a  vaasai  state.  Ironacally.  tlas  praaent  gov  - 
amiDeat  baa  been  able  to  turn  mrto  laaUty 
the  foroign  pt^cy  ai  tt<  alalarl  ^am  a«o  by 
tbe  kata  Utoaral  leadar  Oeorge  Fapanteecu 
TfalB  liberal  flaMuia  had  advooatad  a  pol- 
icy ot  equal  f ibmirsti Hi  and  at  aWanrea  baaed 
on  miutiaal  respect.  Tt>day  Oraaee  Is  ft>lla«r- 
lag  a  policy  ot  fUendahlp  with  ber  aorttosm 
netghbcra.  a  poBcy  atmoat  anthlaftafai*  a  few 
yean  ago  at  Mact  wtth  aaaa*  at  Ibsm  saeb  as 
Albania  or  Bolgana.  Bb*  la  — tabBitilng 
trtssMtty  ties  wltb  «taa  new  Antaaa  latss  She 
I*  fellawl&g  a  polMy  ot  iMgiw^kls  lastratat 
oa  tb*  arptaiav*  qaatlea  ot  Oypraa  At  the 
aaaas  Uma.  Oraaee  baa  Mead  ap  ta  all  ber 
eeaomltaaau  «ttb*n  tbe  NATO  aaiana*.  be- 
ing one  at  tke  biail— t  ooatclbalata  la  terms 
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of  national  resources  to  strengthening  the 
overall  NATO  defense  structure.  But  Or— ce 
to6^y  la  no  lon«er  th«  "poor  r«l*tti>«"  of 
earlier  dajm.  R«r  economy  la  nearlag  tb*  t*ke- 
o<r  point  for  auatained  growth,  th*  par  capita 
income  haTlnc  gone  up  from  the  eqttlvalant 
of  •449  in  19OT  to  •008  In  1971.  In  oonatant 
prices  and  with  one  of  the  lowest  conaumer 
price  Inereaaea  among  the  countries  of  the 
free  world  After  the  wtu-,  Greece  waa  forced 
by  ctrcumstanoee  to  seek  American  asstatance 
Oreek  blood  and  American  weapons  turned 
beck  in  the  early  poet-war  yean  an  attempt 
to  bring  Oreeoe  under  Cooununist  control 
After  that,  there  were  times  when  Amerlcau 
representatives  mistook  the  necessity  for  co- 
operation as  a  license  for  Intervention  In 
Oreek  atfalrs  Such  a  relationship  is  no  longer 
acceptable.  The  Greeks.  In  and  out  of  gov- 
erranent.  value  the  alliance  and  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  highly,  but  they  want 
this  relatton«htp  to  be  based  on  mutual  re- 
spect 

*      THB    PmoCESa    TOWARD    DIMOCRATIZATIOIf 

In  your  letter.  Mr  Chairman,  you  Indicated 
an  Interest  In  the  future  development  of  the 
present  situation  In  Greece  Many  well- 
meanlug — or  self-seeking — Individuals  have 
spoken  against  the  present  Oreek  regime 
which  Is  variously  referred  to  as  "a  dictator- 
ship," a  ■•Junta."  or  "the  colonels."  The 
American  press,  with  few  and  rare  exceptions, 
has  oonalatently  painted  a  picture  of  an  op- 
pressive and  sinister  reglOM  which  has  turned 
Greece  Into  a  land  uf  torture  and  suffocating 
enslavement.  I  have  no  sjrmpathy  for  oppres- 
alve  regimes  regardless  of  their  origin  or  their 
alleged  juatlAcatlon.  In  my  youth  days.  I 
fought  against  the  Fascist  and  Nazi  oppres- 
sors of  Greece  which  was  then  my  country, 
as  well  as  against  the  Communists  who  were 
trying  by  violence  and  Intrigue  to  Impose 
their  will  on  the  Greek  people.  I  have  beer. 
decorated  In  both  of  these  struggles.  There- 
fore. I  bow  to  no  one  when  It  comes  to  devo- 
tion to  democracy  and  freedom,  especially  to 
those  who  were  absent  from  Oreeoe  when 
these  bloody  events  were  taking  place.  But  I 
want  to  state  here  without  equivocation  that 
the  picture  of  today's  Greece  presented  by 
the  American  news  media  Is  grossly  and  out- 
rageously distorted. 

I  must  also  repeat  that  for  four  years  I 
have  constantly  an<t  consistently  endeavored 
to  assist  any  effort  which  could  promote 
Oreeoe's  transition  to  a  genuine  democratic 
system,  without  violence.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  all  ooncemed  to  work  together 
toward  a  speedy  transition  to  the  full  and 
genuine  Implementation  of  the  Constitution 
through  a  political,  non -violent  arrangement 
However.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  dlfflctiltles 
Involved  and  the  complexity  of  the  endeavor. 
We  often  hear  the  plea  for  the  "restora- 
tion of  democracy  In  Greece."  Yet.  only  fools 
would  advocate  a  return  to  the  conditions  of 
anarchy  and  strife  which  existed  in  Greece 
prior  to  the  coup.  It  may  t>e  useful  to  remind 
the  Committee  that  in  the  post-war  period 
Greek  democracy  functioned  reasonably  well. 
pnmartly  during  the  KaranvaiUls  highly  suc- 
cessful eight- year  Premiership  which  set  the 
country  on  the  path  to  economic  develop- 
ment, and  maybe  for  a  few  months  In  10«4 
under  George  Papandreou.  before  the  Center 
Dnion  party  hecam*  a  hot-bed  of  intrigue 
and  rivalry.  Ths  Oreek  democratic  system  was 
In  serious  disarray  by  the  time  of  the  mili- 
tary coup  In  April  I9«rj  Premier  Kanelopou- 
los.  for  whom  I  hold  the  highest  respect  and 
affection,  believes  that  he  could  have  been 
able  to  win  the  elections  of  May  28,  1067  or  at 
least  tndiic*  a  break  up  of  tb«  Center  Union 
party  after  the  election  and  the  formation  of 
a  Ksnrtopoul  OS- Papandreou  government, 
thus  laotacing  Andreas  and  his  EDA  allies 
This  will  remain  one  of  the  major  Ifs  of  mod- 
ern Oreek  hlstot?  In  any  event,  nothing 
could  bs  said  with  certainty  under  the  con- 
ditions prwvaUlng  at  time,  especially  If  KOA 


had  put  Into  effect  ths  "maneuver"  outlined 
abors  by  Uanolla  Oleaos.  But  even  If  we  ac- 
cept that  a  Kanalopoulos  victory  would  have 
basn  poaatbta,  the  May  W  alactlona  would 
have  simply  prolonged  the  exlatenoe  of  a  de- 
cayed political  system.  The  Constitution  of 
19Sa.  with  all  Its  serious  Imperfections  and 
structural  weaknessss.  could  not  have  pro- 
vided tbe  necessary  framework  for  a  rejuve- 
nation of  the  democratic  system.  Sooner  or 
later  the  country  would  have  come  to  the 
same  unhappy  pass  which  existed  In  April 
1907  Mr.  Karamanlls.  a  strong  leader  and  a 
genuine  democrat,  had  tried  In  vain  to  re- 
vamp the  19S3  Constitution  and  restore  vital- 
ity to  the  democratic  system.  His  efforts 
toward  political  modernization  were  fru.s- 
trated  by  vested  Interests,  and  eventually  he 
was  forced  In  1963  to  leave  Greece  and  be- 
come a  self-exUe  In  Paris.  He  left  the  country 
In  disgust,  forced  to  polltlcaJ  retlremeiU  by 
many  of  those  who  today  profess  to  acknowl  - 
edge  him  as  their  leader  and  wish  to  use  him 
and  his  prestige  to  further  their  own  ambi- 
tions and  intrigues.  Pour  years  later,  the  mili- 
tary government  proceeded  to  draft  a  ue\f 
Constitution.  Many  of  Mr.  Karamanlls'  Ideas 
were  Incorporated  In  the  new  text  The  1968 
Constitution  safeguards  the  position  of  the 
King  as  the  Impartial  arbiter  of  the  constitu- 
tional order,  establishes  a  Constitutional 
Court  for  the  authoritative  Interpretation  of 
the  constitutional  provisions,  has  set  the 
foundation  for  a  strong  executive  as  well  slr 
an  effective  legislative  body,  empowered  also 
with  the  full  authority  to  exercise  parllanien- 
tary  control.  Time  does  not  permit  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions but  It  la  now  generally  agreed  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  text  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  1968  is  genuinely  democratic 
What  is  now  important  is  that  the  Consti- 
tution should  be  fully  Implemented  ae  soon 
a»  possible  The  question  may  he  asked  "Why 
has  It  not  been""" 

The  argument  is  often  heard  that  the  mili- 
tary have  no  intention  to  Implement  their 
own  Constitution  because  they  wajit  to  clln^ 
to  power  I  think  that  some  Individuals  In 
the  military  or  even  In  the  government  Itself 
may  have  been  thinking  along  these  lines  I 
also  believe  that  there  are  others  In  the  mili- 
tary a>ad  In  the  government  who  fear  that 
the  full  Implementation  of  the  Greek  Con- 
stitution wlU  throw  the  country  back  to  the 
throes  of  aiiarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
also  be  true  that  certain  "antl -Junta"  In- 
dividuals or  groups  opposing  a  political  solu- 
tion may  deliberately  unleash  a  wave  of  vio- 
lence the  moment  a  political  solution  appears 
forthcoming.  In  order  to  torpedo  such  a  de- 
velopment. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  Premier  Papa- 
dopoulos  Is  in  favor  of  a  political  solution, 
that  he  realizes  that  such  a  solution  can  only 
be  achieved  In  cooperation  with  {>olltloal 
leaders,  and  that  be  Is  now  engaged  In  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  bring  about  the  conditions 
which  will  allow  a  political  solution  leading 
to  the  lull  implemeutatloti  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Tills  Is  a  nK>ment  of  transition,  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  axul  complex  operaUon 
which  can  only  suffer  by  the  intervention  of 
well-meaolng  ln<llvlduais  whose  famlllarUy 
with  the  situation  U  by  necessity  limited 
Ouiy  politically  Innocents  can  speak  of  "elec- 
tions toaxirrow."  To  see  how  complex  and 
involved  the  transition  from  a  restrictive  to 
a  fully  democratic  system  sctually  Is.  allow 
me  to  present  a  possible  scenario  of  the  varl- 
OU.S  (teps  such  a  traivsitlon  may  involve. 

As  a  Orst  step  one  may  visualize  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  present  government  with  the  par- 
Uclpatlon  of  political  leaders  afflUated  in  the 
past  with  ER£  or  the  Center  Union  Needless 
to  say  that  In  the  event  of  such  a  govern- 
mental reorganization,  neither  those  who  will 
participate  In  the  government  should  be  re- 
garded as  "traitor*  to  democracy"  nor  those 
who  will  remain  outside  should  be  treated  by 
the  government  as  enemies  or  parlatis    A  sec- 


ond major  step  abould  protMtbly  be  tbe  UfUag 
of  martial  law.  If  the  political  leadanblp  has 
agreed  oo  tbe  political  sotution.  any  appt*- 
benalon  that  the  lifting  at  martial  law  will 
open  the  way  to  violent  action  and  •  return 
to  anarchy  should  disappear.  In  any  event, 
those  few  who  might  stlU  try  to  undermine 
the  process  by  engsging  in  violent  activities 
will  be  easily  Isolated  After  all.  there  has 
been  very  little  violence  In  Greece  during  the 
last  four  years,  partly  because  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  political  leaden, 
too.  rejected  any  thought  of  vl<^ent  reaction 
against  the  military  regime,  and  they  exerted 
qulMly  thrtr  restraining  influence. 

Among  the  other  steps  that  one  may  eon- 
template.  I  would  certainly  include  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  law  on  political  parties, 
as  well  as  the  organization  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Court  A  major  objective  of  the  law  on 
political  parties  is  to  promote  the  organisa- 
tion of  political  parties  with  a  broad  popular 
base,  founded  on  principles  rather  than  on 
personalities  and  small  Tactions.  Greece  has 
long  suffered  by  the  feudal  character  of  the 
Greek  party  system  To  promote  the  law's 
objective,  several  organisatloiua  measurss 
will  be  required;  of  course,  only  through  the 
actual  political  operations  of  the  parties  ma; 
one  expect  a  genuine  realization  of  the  law's 
basic  objective.  But  the  Initial  organizational 
steps  are  also  of  vital  slgnlRcance  The  or- 
ganization of  the  Constitutional  Court.  In 
view  of  the  Court's  key  significance  In  the 
overall  constitutional  order.  Is  an  extremely 
serious  matter.  The  restructured  government 
will  have  to  appoint  memben  of  stature  and 
comptetence,  guaranteeing  the  Court's  Un- 
partlal  and  effective  functioning. 

Then  one  may  visualize  steps  to  decide  on 
the  electoral  system,  on  the  delineation  of 
the  electoral  constituencies  and  the  like 
When  the  ground  is  firmly  set,  municipal 
electloiu  may  be  conducted,  preferably  free 
of  partisan  character.  The  country  then  may 
move  to  the  first  parliamentary  election 
under  the  new  Constitution.  Obviously,  the 
steps  I  have  outllnsd  here  may  be  replaced 
by  othen  which  may  be  determined  as  mon 
suitable.  But  I  have  attempted  to  Indicate 
that  the  process  of  transition  Is  not  an  over- 
night affair. 

Allow  me  to  say,  however,  that  what  mat- 
ters most  is  not  the  time  that  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  full  Implementation  of  the 
Constitution  but  the  unequivocal  determi- 
nation of  Premier  PapadojKJulos  to  move  seri- 
ously to  the  full  and  genuine  Implementation 
of  the  Constitution  through  a  political  solu- 
tion, and  the  willingness  of  the  political  lead- 
er*, to  promote  and  support  such  a  political 
solution  If,  as  I  believe,  Papadopoulos  U 
indeed  determined  to  seek  such  a  political 
solution  and  move  toward  the  full  and  gen- 
uine implementation  of  the  Constitution, 
then  anyone  who.  regardless  of  motives,  op- 
poses such  a  political  solution  Inadvertently 
delays  the  democratization. 

8.    CONCLUSIONS 

a  The  record  clearly  suggests  that  Congress 
should  refrain  from  any  action  which  might 
exacertMte  Greek-American  relations  since 
such  action  U  very  likely  to  delay  the  democ- 
ratization process. 

b  The  question  of  military  assistance  can- 
not and  should  not  be  used  as  a  leverage  for 
pressuring  the  Oreek  government  Military 
assistance  is  not  given  as  payment  or  prize 
for  "good  conduct,"  neither  can  It  be  withheld 
as  punishment  for  "unseemly  behsvlor  "  It 
should  not  be  used  as  a  club  because  It  U 
bound  to  have  the  opposite  effect  from  the 
one  Intended;  namely,  instead  of  speeding  up 
democratization  It  Is  most  likely  to  retard  and 
undermine  It  It  should  not  be  used  as  an 
Instrument  of  pressure  for  one  additional 
reason:  Without  In  the  least  speeding  up 
democratization.  It  may  well  weaken  the 
bonds  between  Orsece  and  the  Unltsd  BUtee 
r  Greece  Is  vital  to  the  NATO  alliance  and 
prlinarliy  to  the  security  and  stability  of  the 
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Eafftem    Me41terrai>«an   and   of    the   Middle 

East  Any  action  which  undermines  tlie  co- 
operation b««w«eai  tite  United  Btates  and 
Oreeos,  especially  with  refarcnoe  to  tbe  Sixth 
Fleet,  la  blatajitly  counter-productive  as  It 
aSects  adversely  the  NATO  alliance  axui  In- 
directly but  no  less  vitally  the  security  and 
preserratlon  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  £:ousoulas  stated  that 
«b£n  he  was  In  Athens  in  Aufuet  1971,  be 
talked  to  former  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  several 
liad  expressed  their  views  in  public  and 
gave  permission  to  publish  tlieir  public 
statements  of  their  present  views  on  the 
political  situation  in  Qreece.  The  follow- 
ing are  statements  of  those  former 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  Members  of 
Parliament: 

lOAKNIS   TSISU1.0K0e 

Mr.  loannls  Tsinmokoa.  lurmcr  Member  of 
ParUament  repr^entlxig  A.tJiea£,  a  leading 
meruber  of  the  Center  Union,  brother  of  tt.e 
late  Ellas  TStnmokoe.  the  prominent 
lelt-of-center  libera!,  and  the  heir  to  a  long 
family  tradition  of  devotJoo  to  the  demo- 
cratic prliiclplcs.  made  the  following  state- 
ment following  ths  declstcn  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee ce  Forelgti  Relations  of  the  U.S. 
House  uf  BeprsseniatAves  to  block  mUitary 
aid  to  Greece 

"The  Ureelu  In  their  overwhelming  major- 
ity fervently  derlre  the  transition,  as  quickly 
as  poBslblr.  to  the  txtU  crmstltutlonal  order 
and  the  free  Democratic  paillamejitary  life 
They  honor  and  love  th«  American  nation 
and  tbr  Antertcan  people  because  of  comnior. 
struggles  In  the  itefenaa  of  the  free  world 
IdeiUe  and  fjc  their  sincere  aid  aiid  support 
In  the  jiaal  during  critical  moments  of  our 
history. 

All  these  hnwerer.  tn  no  way  signify  that 
our  people  desire  the  dtrert  or  Indirect  Inter- 
vention In  o\a  Internal  affairs.  The  rtudy  <  f 
our  poUtlcal  history  has  taught  ns  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  foreign  Interventions,  even  those 
of  our  friends  and  alllea,  have  viuned  even- 
tually against  our  Natloiial  luterej^t  and  to 
the  chetrUuent  of  our  free  political  life. 

Tlie  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  5ub- 
eommtltee  of  the  American  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  baeed  their  Important  de- 
els',  m  OD  the  outraireous  te&tlnwviy  of  Mrs 
Margaret  PapanChreora  and  Mr  Bllas  Dtnltra- 
kopouloK,  naoat  be  aarured  that  both  U.^ 
Oreek  Nation  and  Dratjcracj  wiU  survive  nnd 
move  forward,  eveu  without  Amer'xau  niJi- 
tar>-  aaal«lance.  coa.'il.steiit  with  the  principles 
and  Ideals  of  the  free  world  " 

FSUSAKIAS    IO.TaOTii& 

Mr.  Pausanlaa  Katsotas,  a  ''""'"■•■g  member 
of  the  Center  Union  and  a  dlstingulahed  and 
very  outspoken  liberal  pijlltlcal  leader  f^ir 
almost  three  decades,  made  the  following 
statement  on   Anguft  3.   1971 

'On  July  ao.  1971.  Andreas  PapaiMtrecu 
commenting  on  the  contacts  of  former  polit- 
ical Isadf.ra  wltlt  the  Premier  of  Greece, 
attacked  me  parai>t^ally  and  my  son  3pyToe 
Kausotaa,  c'li'^g  us  traitors  oX  the  Nation 
skiid  threaxculng  to  treat  us  like  the  Junta 
Itself  etc.  Rrpfy  Such  an  accusation  com- 
ing from  a  person  which  was  absent  from  all 
the  dlfBruIt  struggles  of  mir  Nation  and  of 
our  Pe<^>pl«  for  the  preservation  of  freedom 
and  of  the  free  democratic  Institutions  (only 
because  we  happ>en  to  disagree  with  his 
warped  and  unpatrlotie  poUoes)  Ui<lt<;atee 
extraoie  □M>ral  decay.  We  rejact  this  severe 
accusation  with  Indignation  and  at  the  same 
Ume  vtt.b  oo&t«mp4  tor  the  o<Ucub  slanderer 
We  are  neither  deaertera  nor  haws  we  run 
away.  We  do  sot  beg  for  aims  aiul  we  do  not 
def>end  for  our  livelihood  on  the  support  of 
others  who  are  working  for  their  dally  bread 
We  have  been  and  we  remain  Democrats 
We  were  antong  ttie  fowwJlng  members  of 
the  Center  Unton  Wlkloh  Z  Joined,  with  ocber 
political  parlies.  In  my  capacity  as  the  leader 


of  the  Progressive  Worker-Peasant  party.  We 
believe  in  Freedom,  Democracy,  Social  Jus- 
tice, and  Popular  Sovereignty.  We  beUeve  that 
the  lYopIe,  freely  and  without  violence  must 
determine  by  themselves  (guided  by  and 
with  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  countr>  i 
the  political  and  social  conditions  within 
which  they  wish  to  live  and  work. 

Nothing  can  affect  us  or  force  us  to  change 
these  convictions  of  ours. 

The  Greek  people  are  the  only  Judges — 
Incorruptible  Judges  at  that— over  the  polit- 
ical llfo  and  activities  of  Political  Persons 
For  me,  In  particular,  who  has  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  during  all  the  struggles  of  our 
generation  against  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  my  fellow  soldiers  and  fellow-flght- 
ers  are  also  my  Judges  The  Greek  people 
ha\-e  already  given  thetr  answer  Without  the 
Inheritance  of  a  political  name  and  without 
financial  resources  I  was  elected  between 
Itvte  and  1987: 

Member  of  Parliament  representing  Altol- 
oakarnauia.  twice; 

Kfember  of  Parliament  representing  Athens, 
three  times; 

Mayor  of  Athens,  once; 

Member  cf  the  City  Council  of  Athens, 
twelve  years; 

During  the  tame  period.  I  .served  as  Mim.s- 
ter  of  Public  Order  Interior.  Northern  Grrece. 
and  Social  Welfare 

On  the  other  ?tand.  the  Armed  Forces  and 
cn.iT  Allle«  haw  honored  me.  during  the  wars. 
with  all  the  hlirhest  distinctions 

Without  reservation  I  approved  and  sup- 
p  Tied  Uf,  a  corLStriictlve  step  the  decision  of 
SpyroB  Katsotas  [note-  his  son),  former 
Member  of  Parliament  from  AltoJoakamanfa 

TT)  accept  the  Invitation  of  the  ft^mler  of 
the  ecuntry,  who  has  held  thto  high  poet  for 
f.  .;r  year,-;  to  U.stc'.i  to  his  vle-ws;  to  discuss 
with  him  the  .'.Ituation  and  the  poUtlcal  de- 
velcpanents. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  las  tt  is  sbown 
by  the  ptiblic  approval  expressed  in  many 
f'TiTisi  that  my  statement  reflects  the  feel- 
ing:"! aiiti  the  expectsttone  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  Greek  people.  It  Is  time  to  declare 
a  basic  truth  to  all  conremed  The  great 
masses  of  working  people,  whether  they  work 
wltti  their  hands  or  with  their  bralrK.  the  en- 
tire Nation,  want  to  become  masters  ct  their 
own  home  They  want  to  achlr*«  ttata  as  £'j<.n 
a.';  possible  by  political  means  and  not  by  vio- 
lence. No  more  violent  InterTentlans. 

In  condiislon,  I  am  not  going  to  be  tn- 
flueikccd  b>'  iiurulta  or  by  threata.  We  cai:- 
n  t  Like  any  .steps  to  protect  ouxselves  and 
I ur  this  reason  we  entrust  the  safety  of  our 
lives  to  the  people  But  we  remain  calm  and 
nnramcd  by  tbreaa  With  ont  bead  blgli,  we 
shall  assist  in  the  restcratlMi  of  Demoeiacy. 
of  the  froe  Democratic  Institutions,  and  of 
Ptpuiar  Sovereignly. 

DLMTTBIOS    TS1NOPOT7I.OS 

Mr  Olmltnos  Thanopoulos,  former  Mevi- 
ber  of  P&rtlamcnt  (ESKI ,  Vlot-Prealdeat  oi 
the  Greek  Parliament,  and  Cabinet  Minister 
as  well  as  a  resistance  fighter  during  the  Nazi 
occupation  of  Greece  (1941-1944)  made  the 
follcwtng  statement  replying  to  Mr  George 
RalUs.  former  Member  of  ParllanxTit  (ERKi  . 
former  CaWnat  Minister,  and  IsadlBg  politi- 
cal personality,  who  has  pubUdy  questioned 
the  slnoenty  of  Premier  Papackopouloe  in  his 
coutacts  with  political  leaders; 

.  .  Mr.  BalUs  claims  that  th«  Premier 
not  following  [Mr.  Ballia'l  prescription  Is 
using  me  and  my  cclleagues  simply  to  create 
certain  Impressfons  without  any  slr>eere  de- 
sire to  prosBote  s  demoeratio  devetofmient. 

I  reply;  1  Thli  aUagatlao  Is  uofklr  to  the 
Prvmlar  beeaaas  ha  haa  spokan  oatafforlcally 
aiid  In  i^bUc  against  tlM  astatoUstiment  of 
a  'regime'  while  t>e  deoounced  at  the  same 
ttnve  any  tendencies  to  move  In  such  a  di- 
rection. Tn  his  talk  with  vae.  (Premier  Papa- 
dopoulos] saw  dearly  that  the  ccmntry  must 
move  toward  a  canatttuilcnal  pditteal  de- 
vaiopmsat,  and  bs  soioght  aay  oooperatkin  in 
this  effort.  Why  should  I  doubt  the  sincerity 


of  the  Premier's  Intentions;  indeed  how  can 
Mr  KalllB  doubt  this  sincerity  since  he  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  for  a  pexBcnal  talk 
with  the  I'renil^'  Mr.  Hallis  has  nc  fosttft- 
catlon,  because  the  practical  results  from  the 
talks  [of  Premier  PapadoponloE )  with  the 
Political  World  (note-  the  polttlcfar.y)  have 
yet  to  materialize  I  think  he  ought  to  have 
a  little  patience 

2.  Mr  Rallls"  assertion  is  also  unfair  to  me 
and  to  those  ccUeag^ues  of  mine  who  Iiad 
talks  with  The  Premier  In  aEsesslng  the  pres- 
ent situation  we,  mrsel?  and  the  other  po- 
litical persons  who  had  talks  with  the  Pre- 
mier, reached  the  cc'ncfuslon.  much  eartler 
than  Mr  Rallls  [who  also  favors  a  political 
soltrtlonT.  that  the  Interest  of  our  Nation  and 
of  our  People  tfemand?  a  poltifca!  solution 
through  a  dialogue — e«ppciaily  ;n  view  of 
current  changes  m  the  balsnce  of  power  in 
the  Medfterranesn  and  It  the  Balkans  which 
tequlie  more  than  ever  that  we  have  national 
ontty 

Mr  Rallls  shonld  know  at  least  with  ref- 
erence to  me.  that  my  persooaUty  has  been 
forged  In  dlOcult  nauona;  and  political 
struggles,  and  that  my  contribution  In  blood 
during  those  8tmgs;Ies  for  our  cotintry  and 
for  dewioeratlc  freedom  <fo  not  allow  me  to 
Bsake  any  eoBceeston  which  a^Ul  not  serve 
the  fresdosn-lcrnng  Greek  Pecpie.  To  pro- 
mote the  sueeeas  of  the  talks,  we  set  asMe. 
as  wc  shoukl,  our  pa^i  i1 '  -i apjnH nr mrf  t i  i,b  cofn- 
pialnta.  fansllrisfns  and  pbraoBal  amhiticns, 
and  we  have  placed  curse' \es  at  the  dis- 
posal cf  a  dialogue  Dur'n.j  the  talks,  we 
presented  to  the  Premier  our  ^■1rw!  with 
boMneas  and  honesty  and  we  believe  that 
be,  as  the  leader  of  the  rerolutlaD  ar^  with 
the  sense  of  rcspoiislbihty  derfMng  frowi  his 
high  post  as  Premier,  must  have  approprt- 
aveiy  assecsed. 

We  are  not  inipaUrnt  fur  the  re&ult&  as 
Mr.  Ranis  appears  to  be.  because  we  take  into 
account  that  the  Initiative  but  also  the  re- 
sponsiWlity  for  the  nereasinr  proceae  lead- 
ing to  a  sDOooth.  n<3nvloIent  tran^iiior  to 
Democracy  belang  by  necessity  to  the  re  volu- 
tion and  its  Premier 

.  .  .  My  disagreement  with  Mr  Ballls  and 
all  those  who  believe  as  I  do  that  the  only 
path  to  normal  i>tl!tlc3l  life  U  tl.e  path  of 
discussion  Ues  prertsety  on  this  point  They 
are  Inipatient  and  In.^ifct  that  the4r  presrrlp- 
tlons  mtist  be  followed  We  sre  iK>t  iracn- 
tlent  because  we  are  convinced  that  the 
patrloiisn-.  and  the  Pren.ier's  high  sense  of 
reapomslbUlty  for  the  future  of  our  eo«ntry 
will  guide  the  Premier's  steady  steps  .  to 
the  road  of  Democracy  a  Desiocracv-  capable 
of  withstanding  The  machlna'lons  of  tt«  en- 
emies, and  capable  of  serving  tbe  Intercats  of 
the  Greek  People  " 

spvaos  MAn.KX.,^K  is 
Mr.  Spyros  Markes:  iiis.  tbe  leader  oX  tl.e 
Pnigresalv*  Party,  and  tbs  ard^tect  of 
Greece  s  economic  recovery  in  the  early 
fif  uas.  strongly  opposed,  in  a  &4att  m«ui.  to 
me.  the  decision  of  tbc  Hous«  ul  Hepreseuu.- 
tivea  to  bktck  miUtary  assistance  vo  Ore«ce. 
aiid  rejected  any  form  of  foreign  mterventu  n 
in  Greece  s  domei^Uc  aflaiJ? 

EVANULOe    aVBHOFT-TOSTTK* 

Mr  ErangrloB  AverofT-Ttisltni  for  elpht 
years  l^relgn  Minister  of  Greece  under  Pre- 
mier Karsmanlls  stressed.  In  s  statement  to 
me  that  he  dtsagre*?  w-fth  any  efft  -i  to  tie 
the  question  of  military  aid  to  Greece  to 
the  question  of  democratlHitlor..  He  Is  also 
In  favor  of  a  political  soltrtion  through  a 
dialogue  between  Premier  Papadopoulos  and 
the  political  leadership  In  fact,  he  is  the 
first  major  political  figure  lo  Greece  opeiily 
to  have  advocated  such  a  dialogue  as  early 
as    1968 

PAVi-oa  VAasivociANNia 

Mr.  Pavtoa  Vardlaoglanate.  a  lasiilng  mem- 
tacr  of  tha  Otnte*  Ubjoc  .  tarram  Cabinet  Mli.  - 
istaar  and  'hlmmbmt  ol  Farttamant.  wtko  saeaped 
to  Europe  the  night  of  the  miUtary  coup  and 
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who  was  »c  a  time  accused  with  Andreas 
Papandreou  as  the  leading  flgiues  In  the 
notorious  Asplda  plot  (allegedly  a  left-wing 
conspiratorial  organization  in  the  Oreek 
army  during  196(Mi6) .  who  has  now  re- 
turned to  Oreece  and  who  is  currently  a  key 
figure  In  the  talks  of  political  persons  with 
Premier  Papadopoulos  fltated  to  me  during 
my  recent  visit  to  Athens: 

•Our  country's  interest  demands  that  we 
contribute  to  a  political  solution  ao  that 
our  country  can  move,  without  violence,  to 
Democracy.  Blind  and  aterlle  opposition  can 
only  delay  the  country's  transition  to  a  demo- 
cratic constitutional  order,  I  strongly  urge 
our  American  friends  to  refrain  from  the 
kind  of  intervention  In  our  domestic  affairs 
which  may  harm  this  process  toward  a  polit- 
ical solution.  Let  us  all  be  patient  during  this 
delicate  period. 

I  aiao  take  thl.s  opportunity  to  voice  my 
.strong  objection  Ui  the  restrictions  Imposed 
on  military  assistance  to  Oreece.  I  regard  this 
aeclsion   as   Ul-advtsed   and  self -defeating.' 

Mr  SpeaOter.  It  also  la  Interesting  that 
many  who  have  been  to  Greece  since  the 
military  Junta  actually  have  not  found 
Greece  the  land  of  terror  that  the  pro- 
monarchy  or  some  liberal  reporters  claim 
It  to  be.  To  be  sure,  Oreece  is  a  military 
dictatorship,  bom  under  a  military 
junta,  but  then,  too.  Greece  Is  an  ally 
of  ours  and  a  member  of  NATO,  which  to 
many  who  rarely  mention  Commimlst 
dictatorships.  And  great  pleasure  in  hit- 
ting those  dictatorships  that  are  aligned 
with  us  and  the  other  free  world  nations. 

Walter  Trohan.  a  columnist  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  wrote  his  observations 
under  the  beading.  "Oreece  Ol'ven  TJn- 
deserved  Image",  which  is  Interesting 
and  worth  calling  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House.  The  article  of 
Mr.  Trohan,  which  appeared  in  the  CThi- 
cago  Tribune  on  Wednesday,  October  20. 
reads  as  follows: 

OBKECS     OrvEM     UNDESnVSD     IMAGS 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Atbxns.  Oct,  19  — 'Police  Btate"  Is  a  horrid 
and  even  a  frightening  phrase  In  America. 
Ic  conjures  up  visions  of  concentration 
campe.  salt  mines,  wholeeale  arrests,  and 
police  brutality. 

Yet  things  are  seldom  wh&t  they  seem  to 
be  and  quite  often  aren't  what  they  are  said 
to  be  So  It  la  with  the  military  regime  In 
Oreece. 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  on  his  good  will  mission  to 
Greece,  the  Athens  News,  one  of  the  city's 
two  English  language  newspapers,  carried  a 
headline  which  read:  "Noticeable  Lack  of  the 
Common  Man,  Bombs.  Recruited  School 
Children  Oreet  Agnew  ••  The  paper  was  not 
closed  down.  In  fact,  there  was  no  govern- 
ment actions  whatsoever,  altho  the  story  was 
obviously  out  of  focus.  If  not  downright 
untrue. 

Kor  example,  the  story  Itself  didn't  men- 
tion school  children  altho  the  headline  did. 
School  children  were  given  the  day  off  and 
urged  to  do  what  they  obviously  wanted  to 
do  take  a  look  at  a  son  of  Hellas  who  made 
It  big  in  America.  But  school  children  had 
been  given  the  same  sort  of  holiday  to  greet 
President  Elsenhower,  the  late  Prench  leader 
Charles  de  Oaulle  and  even  the  Yugoalav 
M^xlat  leader  Marshal  Tito  without  any 
mention  of  recruitment  In   the  newspapers 

Two  mysterious  explosions  damaged  two 
.American  caA  near  the  airport,  before  the 
Vice  President'!  arrival,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  that  these  incidents  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  Agnew  visit.  Plnally  crowd 
pictures  showed  many  eonunoa  men  and 
women  along  the  parade  route,  although 
some  of  the  reporters  dismlsaed  the  throngs 


as  "sparse"  or  "thousands"  when  the  num- 
ber was  clearly  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. 

Another  Athens  English  newspaper  re- 
ported that  unusual  protective  precautions 
were  taken  because  police  feared  an  out- 
break Tet  Byron  Stamapopoulos,  undersec- 
retary of  Information  for  the  prime  minister, 
assured  this  conunentator  that  the  protec- 
tion was  no  more  extensive  than  that  used 
during  other  visits  of  important  persons. 

At  the  Athens  Hilton,  where  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident was  lodged,  a  group  of  young  people 
passed  many  police  on  their  way  Into  the 
hotel  to  present  a  petition  against  the  regime 
of  the  colonels.  Tbey  were  stopped  on  their 
way  to  the  Agnew  suite  by  a  Greek  police- 
man. Who  asked  what  they  wanted. 

They  explained  they  wanted  to  deliver  a 
protest.  He  said  they  would  not  be  permitted 
to  deliver  any  message,  even  one  of  support. 
and  they  left  satisfied  TTie  policeman  didn't 
even  take  their  names,  explaining  he  didn't 
want  to  spoil  their  Sunday. 

Yet  many  American  writers  Indicate  that 
life  here  is  one  long  spasm  of  fear  of  brutal- 
ity and  arrest  Many  of  the  same  writers  have 
long  been  saying  the  same  thing  about  Spain, 
but  curiously  enough  they  say  nothing  about 
Russia,  where  such  an  effort  of  protest  would 
have  brought  prompt  imprisonment 

In  Iran  a  wire  service  reporter  solemnly 
swore  he  knew  from  actual  experience  that 
one  of  his  service's  men  was  arrested  and 
thrown  Into  Jail  because  he  described  the 
Agnew  visit  to  the  country's  2,500th  anniver- 
sary as  a  Journey  Into  Arabian  nights  in- 
stead of  Persian  nights  He  refused  to  accept 
evidence  that  this  commentator  used  the 
same  phrase  the  same  night  ( because  Arabian 
nights  Is  the  more  familiar  figure)  without 
the  slightest  reproof 

Evidently  the  police  state  you  don't  like  is 
a  menace  to  all  mankind  while  the  police 
state  that  actually  exists  and  operates  In 
terror  Is  to  be  accepted  If  you  are  a  pseudo- 
Uberal 


VEYSEY  INTRODUCES  LEGISLATION 
TO  PERMIT  SETTLEMENT  OP  LAND 
TITLE  DISPUTES  BETWEEN  PRI- 
VATE PARTIES  AND  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr  Veysey*  Ls 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  which  will  es- 
tablish a  procedure  to  settle  hundreds 
of  disputed  land  title  cases  throughout 
the  Nation  My  bill  would  waive  the 
sovereign  Immunity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  legal  suctions  brought  to  quiet 
title  to  lands  in  which  the  U.S  claims  an 
Interest 

This  blU  will  especially  benefit  land 
owners  along  the  lower  Colorado  River 
is  California  and  Arizona.  Many  land 
titles  in  this  area  are  an  unresolvable 
tangle  of  conflicting  claims  by  the  State, 
the  Federal  Government  and  private 
landowners.  Ownership  is  so  unclear  In 
the  area  that  mortgages,  and  title  insur- 
ance are  not  available 

The  problem  stems  from  Uie  difBculty 
m  tracing  movements  of  the  river  that 
occurred  many  years  ago  The  State  of 
CaJlfomla  acquired  large  tracts  of  Colo- 
rado River  bottom  lands,  including  the 
uplands  to  which  subject  lands  are  now 
attached,  under  the  Swamp  and  Over- 
flow Act  of  1850.  During  the  1870's  the 
State  issued  patents  to  these  upland 
areas  to  pioneer  settlers.  These  patents 


describe  the  land  based  on  a  survey  of 
1874. 

The  property  that  these  settlers  ac- 
quired was  for  the  most  part  wild,  un- 
settled, and  of  relatively  little  value.  The 
Coloj-ado  River  flooded  frequently,  Inun- 
dating on  occasion  as  much  as  60,000 
acres,  and  it  has  t>een  linown  to  change 
its  course  by  as  much  as  a  full  mile  in  a 
single  day.  The  river  continued  these 
wild,  sudden  changes  along  with  gradual 
changes  until  the  Hoover  Dam  was 
closed  in  1935.  Before  that  time  the  lands 
In  question  were  sometimes  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  sometimes  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  and  quite  often  under 
the  river. 

The  law  pi-ovldes  that  when  the  rtver 
changes  Its  course  slowly  and  naturally, 
title  to  the  former  riverbottom  land  that 
becomes  exposed  cedes  to  the  adjacent 
landowner.  But  when  the  river  changes 
Its  course  suddenly,  titles  remain  im- 
changed. 

Between  private  parties  the  problem 
of  sorting  out  titles  under  these  condi- 
tions would  be  dlfflciUt.  But  with  the 
Federal  Government  as  one  of  the  dis- 
puting landowners,  a  fair  solution  be- 
comes almost  impossible.  The  Govern- 
ment not  only  has  much  greater  re- 
sources for  such  litigation,  but  Is  clothed 
in  sovereign  immunity  and  may  not  con- 
sent to  be  sued  at  all. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  de- 
clare the  Federal  Ooverrmient's  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  in  good  faith  In  the 
resolution  of  these  tangled  titles.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  concurs  in  the  need  to  waive 
sovereign  immunity  in  situations  like 
this,  and  In  fact  suggested  the  actual 
language  of  this  bill. 

Under  present  law.  title  disputes  be- 
tween private  parties  and  the  Federal 
Government  can  only  be  resolved  when 
the  Government  decides  to  sue  to  settle 
the  Utle.  Under  this  bill  the  private 
parties  could  initiate  suits  of  their  own 
in  the  Federal  District  Courts  without 
regard  for  the  Jurisdictional  amount. 
They  would  have  6  years  from  date  of 
enactment  to  commence  such  suits. 

The  bin  authorizes  suits  to  settle  legal 
questions  such  as  accretion  and  avulsion, 
easements  and  mineral  titles.  It  does  not 
authorize  suits  over  water  rights,  or 
equitable  claims  of  adverse  possession, 
or  challenges  to  trust  and  restricted  In- 
dian lands  It  would  leave  intact  all  State 
real  property  law  relating  to  issues  not 
covered  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  courts  are  the  tradi- 
tional forum  for  the  resolution  of  dis- 
putes such  as  this.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  look  into  the  need  for  this  legislation 
and  give  landowners  across  the  Nation 
access  to  the  coiu-ts  to  settle  these  con- 
flicting claims  once  and  for  all. 


U  S   TRADE  POLICY  MUST  REFLECT 
CHANGED  WORLD  CONDITIONS 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Sayloi)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes, 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  United 
SUtes  has  reached  an  untenable  position 
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in  the  world  market.  Our  once-strong 
trading  position  has  lost  ground  in  nearly 
every  category.  The  flood  of  imports  has 
gone  unabated  so  long  as  to  undermine 
our  whole  balance  of  payments  position. 
Official  slelght-of-hand,  statistical  she- 
nanigans to  explain  away  our  weakened 
international  status  are  farcical. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  program  in  1934. 
the  world  economic  picture  has  changed 
drastically.  Unfortunately,  our  official 
policy  of  encouraging  Imports  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  Jol)s,  has  not  changed, 
Tlie  ■free-traders"  got  a  renewed  lease 
on  life  with  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  and  our  competitive  position  has  de- 
clined dramatically  since  that  time. 

We  have  reached  the  crossroads,  OfB- 
cial  policy  must  change.  Exports  must  be 
increased  and,  or  imports  reduced.  There 
is  little  liopc  that  such  a  change  of  heart 
or  policy  will  come  from  the  State  De- 
partment. In  order  to  change  the  policy, 
Congress  must  act. 

It  is  not  right  nor  fair  to  the  Ameri- 
can workingman  to  continue  unreal- 
istic international  trade  policies  The  na- 
tional interest  demands  implementation 
of  a  new  fair  trade  program. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Pennsylvania  Steer- 
ing Committee,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  congres- 
sional delegation  has  written  letters  to 
the  President,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  calling  for  prompt  support  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  new  interna- 
tional trade  program  particularly  as  em- 
bodied in  HJR.  10914  and  8.  2592, 

For  the  information  of  our  colleagues, 
I  am  inserting  as  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
communications  referred  to  above  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  our  steering  commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  Thomas  E   Morgan. 

PXNNSTLVSNIA   CONGRESSIONAL 

DtLICATION, 

Washington    DC  .  Octoher  18.  197 J 
The  Pkesident, 
The  White  House. 
Waahinfiton,  D  C. 

Deak  Mb.  PsEsrorrrr:  The  Penn.sylvanla 
Congressional  IJelegatlon  Steering  Conurilt- 
tee  which  speaks  for  the  entire  Pennsylvania 
Congressional  Delegation  met  recently  with 
more  than  five  hundred  representatives  of 
Pennsylvania  labor  organizations  and  dis- 
cussed the  trade  policies  of  this  country  and 
its  foreign  competitors  along  with  American 
multi-national  corporations  which  are  under- 
mining the  American  economy  and  unfairly 
eliminating   the   Jobs   of   American   workers. 

According  to  information  available  to  the 
Steering  Committee,  in  recent  years  the 
bulging  trade  surplus  which  the  United 
States  comfortably  enjoyed  throughout  the 
Twentieth  Century  has  dramatloally  and 
precipitously  shriveled.  An  annual  surplus 
that  averaged  in  excess  of  96  billion  during 
1960-S7  suddenly  shrank  to  an  annual  aver- 
d^e  of  SLO  bUllon  In  1008-70.  The  first  eight 
months  of  1971,  the  Steering  Committee  has 
been  Informed,  show  a  deficit  of  almost  91 
binion.  At  this  rate,  total  imports  may  well 
exceed  experts  for  1971  as  a  whcrie  by  as 
much  as  93  bUllon. 

Tlie  Pennsylvania  Congressional  Delega- 
tion Steering  Committee  has  further  Infor- 
mation that  the  flow  of  technology  abroad — 
much  of  it  brought  about  by  U.8.  private 
investment  in  plant  and  equipment  over- 
seas— has  contributed  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
Import*  of  hlgb-technology  manufactured 
goods  which  compete  directly  with  American 


produota.  At  the  present  tlno*  controls  on 
U,8,  private  Inveatment  overseas  are  loose. 
ln*dequate.  and  not  related  to  trade  and  pro- 
duction. Moreover,  XJS.  tax  laws  have  tended 
to  exacerbate  the  problem,  providing  Incen- 
tives to  American  Industry  to  exploit  cheap 
labor  In  other  countries  both  by  supplying 
motives  for  direct  foreign  investment  and  by 
encouraging  the  export  of  partially  finished 
products  for  further  processing  and  or  as- 
sembly, taxing  only  the  value  added  when 
the  product  is  re-lmported  for  s&Ie  at  home. 

Included  In  Information  furnished  the 
Steering  Committee  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  between  1966  and  1969  present 
US  foreign  trade  policies  produced  the 
equivalent  of  a  net  loss  of  700.000  American 
jobs  Estimates  of  foreign  employment  en- 
gaged in  processing  goods  for  export  to  the 
United  States  under  provisions  of  Section 
807  and  806  30  of  the  Tariff  Act  totaled 
121,000  In  1969 

Mr.  President  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Congresfilonal  IJelegatlon  that 
the  United  States  cannot  continue  its  for- 
eign trade  policies,  oblivious  and  uncon- 
ceriied  about  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  interna tlon&i  bubiness  and  com- 
merce. It  Is  extremely  essential  that  the 
Government  promote  the  welfare  and  protect 
the  security  of  the  American  people  by 
adopting  a  policy  that  will  permit  the  fur- 
ther expansion  of  trade  and  at  the  same  time 
enhance  the  achievement  of  national  goals 
and  purposes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Congressional  Delega- 
tion In  their  consideration  of  the  nation  s 
trade  policies  Is  cogmzani  of  the  efforts  be- 
ing made  by  you  and  commends  you  for  the 
success  to  date  However,  we  recommend  a 
more  vigorous  and  bcLSic  continuation  of  a 
general  reassessment  of  existing  trade  rela- 
tionships, including  the  inequitable  treat- 
ment of  American  products  in  international 
trade  In  nvaking  this  recommendation,  the 
Delegation  flrirUy  believes  that  any  delay  in 
coming  to  grips  with  this  serious  problem 
win  weaken  our  domestic  Industry  and  fur- 
ther imperil   the  jobs  of  American   workers 

Your  favorable   consideration   of   this  plea 
by   the   Pennsylvania   Congressional    Delega- 
tion for  a  new  national   f>ollcy  on  foreign 
trade  will  be  appreciated 
Respectfully  yours. 

TUOMA.S    E.    MoMCAIf. 

C'lafrwian,  Steering  Committee. 
Pennsylvania  Congressional 

DiLEOATION, 

Washington.  DC.  October  18,  1971. 
Hon   Russell  B.  Long. 

Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
V.S.  Senate.  Waehington   DC. 

DcAB  Mb.  Chaoiman  :  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Congressional  Delega- 
tion Steering  Committee,  which  speaks  for 
the  entire  Pennsylvania  Congressional  Dele- 
gation, the  bill,  S.  2592,  "Foreign  Trade  and 
Investment  Act  of  1972,"  was  discussed  In 
great  detail. 

According  to  Information  available  to  the 
Steering  Committee,  the  Inescapable  fact  is 
that  some  of  America's  most  vital  Industries 
are  being  hurt  by  the  uncontrolled  flood  of 
foreign  goods  and  ironically  a  not  consider- 
able part  of  these  imports  is  being  produced 
by  U.S.  financed  firms  competing  in  Ameri- 
can markets  with  domestic  companies.  Tex- 
tiles and  shoes,  electronics,  glass  and  auto- 
mobiles, steel,  rubber,  toys  and  desk  calcu- 
lators, mining,  farming,  fishing — new  and 
old  industries — are  all  suffering  because  of 
maoslvc  imports. 

The  Pennsylvania  Congressional  Delega- 
tion Steering  Committee  has  further  Infor- 
mation that  on  the  basis  of  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  figures.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
700.000  U.S,  workers  lost  their  Jobs  between 
1060  and  1969  because  of  imports  and  sales 
by  foreign  subsidiaries  of  American  firms 
competing  with  U.S,  made  products. 


To  stop  the  further  loss  of  Jobs  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  consensus  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Congressional  Delegation  that 
Congressional  action  should  be  taken  imme- 
diately to  provide  a  policy  wtxlch  would 
maintain  an  equitable  balance  between  our 
domestic  and  International  Interests 

The  Pennsylvania  Congressional  Delega- 
tion respectfully  requests  that  your  commit- 
tee schedule  Immediate  hearings  on  S  2592. 
"Foreign  T'-ade  and  Investment  Act  of  197;^, '" 
and  similar  bills  now  pending 

Thanking   you    for   your   consideration   of 
thiH  request  and  with  best  wishes, 
sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  E   Mobcan. 
Chairman,  Steering  Committee. 

Pennstlvania  Congressional 

Delication, 
Washington    D  C    October  18,  1971 . 
Hon  Wn-BtTK  D  Mills 

Chairman.  House  Committee  on  W'oj/s  and 
Means,  House  of  Rrpresentattves,  Wath- 
ington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Congreastonal  Delega- 
tion St.eerlug  Committee  which  spieaks  for 
the  entire  Pennsylvania  Congressional  Dele- 
gation, the  bill  H.R  10914.  "Foreigr.  TYade 
and  Investment  Act  of  1972."  was  dlsctissed 
In  great  detail. 

According  to  information  available  to  the 
Steering  Committee,  the  inescapable  fact  is 
that  some  of  America  s  most  vital  industries 
are  being  hurt  by  the  uncontrolled  flood  of 
foreign  goods  and  ironically  a  not  consider- 
able part  of  these  imports  is  being  produced 
by  US  financed  firms  competing  in  Ameri- 
can market*  with  domestic  companies  Tex- 
tiles and  shoes  electronics  glass  and  auto- 
mobiles, steel,  rubber  toys  and  desk  cal- 
culators mining  fanning,  fishing — new  and 
old  industries — are  all  suffering  because  of 
massive  -mports 

The  Pennsylvania  Congressional  Delega- 
tion Steering  Committee  has  further  infor- 
mation that  on  the  basii  of  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  figures,  it  is  estimated  that  s-me 
700.000  C  S  workers  lost  their  Jobs  between 
1966  and  1969  because  of  imports  and  sales 
by  foreign  stibsldlaries  rf  American  firms 
competing  with  U  S  made  product* 

To  stop  the  further  loss  of  Jobs  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  tne  conNensus  of  Uie 
PennsylvatLla  Congressional  Delegation  that 
Congressional  action  should  be  taken  Im- 
mediately to  provide  a  policy  which  would 
maintain  an  equitable  balance  between  our 
domestic  and  Internationa!  Interest-s 

The  Pennsylvania  Congres.slonal  I>legatlon 
respectfully  requests  that  your  committee 
schedule  immediate  hearings  on  H.R  10914. 
"Foreign  TYade  and  Investment  Act  of  1972,  " 
aiid  similar  bUls  now  pending. 

Thanking   you   for   your    consideration   of 
this  request  and  with  best  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan. 
Chairman,  Steering  ComTnittee. 


FOUR  FEET  FROM  THE  DOOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tJbe  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  i  Mr.  Pryob  ■  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes, 

Mr  PRYOR  of  Arkansas,  Mr,  Speaker, 
yesterday  morning  I  read  with  great  sor- 
row and  dismay  the  tragic  account  of  IS 
elderly  people  who  lost  their  lives  in  an- 
other nursing  home  fire.  The  setting  for 
this  particular  catastrophe  was  Hones - 
dale.  Pa.  It  was  yet  another  in  a  continu- 
ing series  of  horror  stories  which  are  l>e- 
coming  ofttimes  synonymous  with  the 
American  nursing  home. 
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I  went  to  Honesdale  yesterday  In  an 
attempt  to  ask  why — and  with  the  hope 
that  the  story  ot  Honesdale  will  not  be 

repeated 

I  found  there  a  good  town,  prood  peo- 
ple—all who  were  shocked  and  asUns. 
-How  could  it  happen  here?" 

Upon  interviewing  the  manager  of  the 
home,  I  found  a  cooperative  and  direct 
mdividual  who  struggled  to  explain  away 
a  holocaust. 

Yes,  there  were  a  lot  of  reasons  given— 
but  none  can  justify  the  cold  fact  that  15 
helpless  old  people,  the  youngest  being 
73,  met  death  in  an  unforglveable  way  in 
a  night  of  tenor. 

Mr.  Speaicer,  subsetjuent  to  a  tragedy 
such  as  Honesdale.  it  seems  only  too 
natural  for  everyone  to  loolc  around  to 
seek  someone  to  blame.  From  all  indica- 
tions, there  will  be  the  usual  inveetlga- 
tions,  reports,  accusauons.  and  hearmg 
until  finally  no  one  will  listen  any  longer. 
The  dead  will  be  burled  and  tlie  hor- 
rors of  an  October  night  in  Honesdale 
will  be  blurred. 

It  does  not  take  long.  Who,  for  exam- 
ple, remembers  or  talks  any  longer  of 
Marietta,  where  32  elderly  patients  died 
in  a  similar  fire?  That  was  less  than  2 
years  ago. 

Or  Baltimore,  where  food  poisoning 
meant  death  last  year  for  28  senior  ciU- 
zens  In  a  nursing  home,  or  even  the  Sep- 
tember fire  In  a  Salt  Lake  City  nursing 
home,  where   '.x  met  death? 

It  is  too  late  to  place  blame  on  anyone 
else  than  ourselves,  and  on  a  system 
which  perpetrates  confuaon  and  gross 
ineffictcncy  which  ultimately  results  in 
chaos  Such  is  the  .situation  which 
shrouds  the  events  of  Honesdale  and 
makes  this  case  a  typical  example  of 
elderly  care  in  thousands  of  America's 
nursing  homes.  'It  was  such  a  nice 
place."  said  one  of  the  stunned  local  citi- 
zens, as  we  shuffled  through  the  charred 
ruins.  "They  seemed  to  enjoy  living 
here."  proclaimed  anoUier. 

But  what  about  a  c1os«m-  examination 
of  the  Honesdale  Are'' 

What  standards  did  thus  home  meet? 
Was  It  safe?  Was  the  tragedy  avoidable? 
How  many  more  Honesdales  will  there 
be'  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It? 

First  only  one  person,  a  licensed,  prac- 
tical nurse,  was  on  duty  at  Uie  Gelger 
Nursing  Home.  When  ui^able  to  make 
contact  with  the  local  fire  station,  .ilie 
ran  for  help,  thus  leaving  the  entue 
homes  f>opulation  of  elderly  and  feeble 
patienus  alone.  There  are  no  Federal  rep- 
ulations  to  require  thi.s  home  to  have  any 
additional  help  on  duty.  Mr.  Speaker 

Second,  the  rooms  were  not  equipped 
with  any  call  system  to  the  nurses'  sta- 
tion. It  is  uncontroveried  now  that  the 
fire  began  in  or  near  the  gas  dryer  which 
was  in  close  proximity  to  the  patients 
rooms 

Was  it  pos.<;ible  that  the  patients  them- 
se'ves  knew  first  of  the  Are.  and,  unable  to 
make  their  voices  heard,  could  have  sig- 
naled the  nurse  on  duty  and  provided 
adequate  warning?  Possibly,  but  onb' 
»Tth  adequate  communication  systems  to 
the  nurses  statiMi.  For  Honesdale,  no 
Federal  regulation  required  call  systems. 

I  did  .see  lying  on  the  floor  of  a  patient's 
roum  a  tiny  dinner  bell,  charred  and  al- 


most melted — the  manager  expialnlng 
tliat  it  was  all  they  could  afford. 

Third,  at  leaat  one  of  the  victinu  waa 
found  tied  to  her  bed.  "She  had  a  broken 
hip"  waa  the  only  explanation. 

Does  not  such  a  physical  condition  re- 
quire truly  skilled  care?  No  sir,  not  at 
Honesdale — the  Federal  regtiiations  are 
silent  as  appUed  to  the  quality  or  degree 
of  care  to  be  given  in  this  type  of  home. 

Fourth,  had  this  particular  nursing 
home  been  recently  ln.spected  for  poten- 
tial lire  hazards?  "Ves.  in  fact,  as  re- 
cently as  October  2.  1971. 

The  question,  however,  is  who  per- 
formed thl«  inspection^ 

What  were  the  qualificatlon.s  of  that 
in.'^pector?  Waa  he  trained  sufficiently  to 
recopnlze  those  possible  dangerous  areas 
which  are  potential  hazards  in  a  nurs- 
ing home?  Did  he  meet  the  very  high 
standards  necessary  to  perform  his  duty? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  local  volunteer  Are  de- 
partment had  performed  a  recent  fire  in- 
spection, and  the  degree  of  his  training  or 
individual  skill  at  tills  time  remaiirs  un- 
kaiown 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  of  this  tragedy 
speak  eloquently  for  themselves. 

Ba.>icaily,  tlie  Gelger  Home  was  a  one- 
story.  18-bed  nursing  unit  wing  of  the 
building  of  unprotected  wood-frame  con- 
struction built  In  1959  and  attached  to 
an  existing  two-story  wood-frame  farm 
dwelling. 

There  were  no  flre  doors  or  fire  waits 
separating  hazardous  areas  such  as  the 
laundry  room  from  patient  area«. 

All  patient  rooms  opened  off  a  central 
corridor.  Interior  finishes  comprise  V'a- 
Inch  gj'psum  wallboard  and  cane-flbered 
acoustical  tile  ceilings  along  the  main 
corridors. 

The  wall  surfaces  were  eitlier  ^a-inch 
gypsum  wallboard  or  ph-wood  panehng 

Floor  finishes  were  either  a.<;phalt  tile 
or  sheet  vinyl 

Each  patient  room  had  a  standard 
hollow-core,  wood  door,  highly  combusti- 
ble 

There  was  no  automatic  sprinkler  sys- 
tem and  fire  detection  systems  were  non- 
existent 

No  smoke  doors  were  provided  through- 
out the  building. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  exit  signs 
Indica'.mg  the  route  to  exit  doors. 

There  was  no  flre  alarm  system  in  the 
building. 

The  behavior  of  the  materials  and  fin- 
ishes indicates  that  tiie  flre  traveled  the 
entire  leiigUi  of  the  nursing  unit  produc- 
ing considerable  heat,  dense  smoke,  and 
carboijized  particles. 

The  entire  corridor  system,  floor  to 
ceiling.  Including  patient  rooms,  were 
either  completely  burned  out  or  damaged 
by  extremely  heavy  smoke  and  carbon- 
ized deposits. 

Investigation  of  the  cause  of  the  flre. 
whicii  originated  in  a  laundry  room  ad- 
jacent to  the  nursin^i  uiut.  lias  narrowed 
dowii  Uie  probability  of  a  malfunction 
m  the  natural  gas  clothes  dryer. 

The  interiors  of  all  rooms  in  the  1959 
addition  were  affected.  Many  doors  to  pa- 
tient rooms  were  completely  burned  out, 
offering  almost  no  flre  protection  to  the 
occupants. 


An  inspection  of  the  building  identified 
many  violations  of  the  baalc  priiudplei 
of  flre  safety  essential  to  providing  a  rea- 
sonably f^e-sale  nursing  home,  to  wit: 

First,  the  building  was  an  unprotected 
wood- frame  structure; 

Second,  the  building  was  not  subdi- 
vided into  two  or  more  flre  secUona  by 
smokestop  partitions;  and 

Third,  corridor  partitions  provide  less 
Uian  1-hour  flre  resistance. 

Fourtli.  extensive  use  of  Interior  finish 
materials  such  as  plywood  paneling  and 
combustible  acoustical  tile  produced 
hazardous  conditions. 

Fifth,  tlie  structural  system  utilized 
required  automatic  sprinkler  protection 
throughout  the  building,  but  none  ex- 
isted 

Sixth,  the  building  lacked  a  flre  alarm 
system. 

Seventh,  hazardous  areas  such  as  the 
lauiid!"y  were  not  .segregated  from  the 
nursing  unit. 

Eighth,  the  nursing  home  lacked  suf- 
ftcient  personnel  to  alert  the  patlent-i, 
alert  the  flre  department,  attempt  to 
extinguish  tlie  flre,  and  evacuate  the 
patients. 

The  Pennsylvania  fire  safety  standards 
are  extremely  weak  In  many  flre  protec- 
tion features  when  compared  with  Fed- 
eral standards  such  as  those  promulgated 
under  the  medicaid  program.  These  Fed- 
eral standards  reqtilre  that  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970.  any  skilled  nursing  home 
utilized  as  a  provider  of  medical  assist- 
ance must  comply  with  the  21st  edition 
of  the  Life  Safety  Code.  The  following 
comments  Illustrate  some  of  the  dlffer- 
ence.s  between  the  Life  Safety  Code  and 
the  Pennsylvania  standards: 

First,  the  Pennsylvania  standards  per- 
mit combustible  construction  types  In  a 
multistory  nursing  home.  The  Life  Safety 
Code  requires  that  all  institutional 
buildings  of  two  or  more  stories  shall  be 
constructed  of  at  least  2-hour  flre  resis- 
tive construction,  precluding  the  u.se  of 
combustible  construction  in  tlie  struc- 
tural asvsembly 

Second,  the  Life  Safety  Code  requires 
a  flre  alarm  system  be  provided  in  all 
Institutional  buildings  The  Pennsylvania 
standards  require  a  fire  alarm  system 
only  In  certain  multl."'tory  bullding.s 
based  on  patient  occupancy 

Third,  the  Life  Safety  Code  requires 
automatic  sprinkler  protection  through- 
out all  Institutional  buildings  of  combtis- 
tlble  construction,  including  unprotected 
noncombustlble  con.stnictlon.  The  Penn- 
sylvania regulation."?  require  sprinkler 
protection  only  In  certain  hazardous 
areas  such  as  storage  room,  worksliop.  or 
basement  areas 

Fourth,  the  Ufe  Safety  Code  requires 
that  each  floor  u.sed  for  institutional 
.sleeping  room--^,  unless  provided  with  a 
horizontal  exit,  shall  be  divided  into  at 
least  two  flre  sections  by  a  smokestop 
partition.  No  more  than  150  feet  of  corri- 
dor length  witliout  smokestop  partitions 
or  horizontal  exiUs  is  permitted.  Tlie 
Pennsylvania  standards  do  not  contain 
specific  comiiartmentation  requirements 
for  nursing  homes. 

Fifth,  the  Life  Safety  Code  requires 
that  smoke  doors  in  smokestop  parti- 
tions may  be  held  open  only  by  an  elec- 


tric hold-open  device  and  shall  close  by 
activation  of  the  sprinkler  system;  or  by 
a  complete  smoke  detection  system ;  or  by 
a  local  smoke-detection  device  located 
adjacent  to  each  side  of  the  door  open- 
ing The  Pennsylvania  regulations  are 
silent  on  smoke-door  requirements  for 
nursing  botnes. 

Mr  Richard  Amerikian.  a  nationally 
known  expert  and  flre  safety  consultant 
for  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  was 
also  at  the  scene  yesterday   He  said: 

There  ia  no  poeslble  way  this  structure 
could  be  Justified  tor  use  ae  a  nursing  home 
It  doee  not  lnc<:irpor«te  one  single  proiecllon 
lesiure   The  building  l»  a  flre  trap. 

Mr  Speaker,  Mr.  Richard  Stevens  of 
the  National  Flre  Protection  Associa- 
tion has  called  nursing  homes  the  most 
hazardous  of  aU  types  of  occupancies. 
Again  and  again  we  have  the  truth  of 
this  statement  brought  home  to  us  by 
terrible  tragedies,  yet  we  are  not  moved 
to  action.  We,  at  all  levels  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, fail  to  do  the  things  we  know 
how  to  do — and  out  of  humanity  and 
simple  public  re8pK>nslbiUty  should  do — 
for  the  safety  of  the  most  vulnerable  and 
most  helpless  of  our  citizens. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago.  in  March  of 
1970,  I  addressed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  lessons  we  should  have 
learned  from  the  tragic  flre  in  the  Har- 
mar  House  Nursing  Home  in  Marietta, 
Ohio  My  colleagues  will  recall  that  this 
was  a  medicare  extended-care  facility 
in  which  32  aged  patients  lost  their  lives 
I  pointed  out  that  medicare  fire-safety 
standards  were  inadequate  and  that  en- 
forcement was  lax  and  often  relied  on 
local  muring  home  Inspectors  who  are 
not  qualified  In  flre  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Harmer  House  fire 
showed  clearly  the  inadequacy  of  the 
medicare  flre  safety  standards  and 
showed  clearb  what  actions  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  take  to  strengthen  them. 
In  late  February,  about  6  weeks  after  the 
fire,  the  Social  Security  Administration 
sent  a  letter  to  State  agencies  advising 
them  that  at  some  imspecified  future 
date  new  regulations  would  be  issued  in- 
corporating in  medicare  the  standards 
for  flammabillty  of  floor  covering  which 
had  been  In  Hill -Burton  standards  for 
years.  In  the  meantime,  State  agencies 
were  asked  to  write  to  nursing  homes  and 
find  out  how  many  had  unsafe  carpet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  speech  in  March, 
1970.  I  said  of  this  timid  and  tempor- 
izing action: 

This  process  will  take  even  more  months." 
Why  w»lt?  Why  temporize  with  this  issue 
of  Ore  a&Iety? — IX  the  Bureau  of  Health  In- 
Burance  cannot  act  now  when  the  terrible 
deaths  of  83  belpleaa  people  are  fresh  in  our 
minds,  when  wiU  it  act? 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  spoke  those  words 
I  was  impatient  with  bureaucratic  de- 
lay. Today  I  am  appalled  as  I  report  to 
you  the  Incredible  fact  that  a  year  and 
a  half  later  no  new  fire  safety  regula- 
tions have  been  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
It  Is  true  that  a  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making was  published  for  comment  In 
September.  1970,  but  this,  of  course,  had 
no  force 


The  medicare  flre  safety  standards  in 
force  today  are  the  same  Inadequate 
standards  issued  in  1966;  the  same  stand- 
ards which  allowed  highly  flammable 
carpet  on  the  floor  at  Harmer  House;  the 
same  standards  which  allowed  the  244- 
foot  iminterrupted  corridor  through 
which  tlie  smoke  and  flame  spread  to 
claim  32  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Geiger  Nursing  Home, 
which  I  visited  yesterday,  was  not  a 
medicare  home.  It  was  not,  technically, 
a  medicaid  home,  although  most  of  the 
patients  were  welfare  recipients  and  fed- 
erally assisted  patients.  But  the  tragedy 
of  this  home  again  holds  up  the  mirror 
so  that  we  can  see  our  failures. 

The  Pennsylvania  code  is  less  strict  in 
many  ways  than  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association's  Life  Safety  Code 
which  is  required  by  law  in  the  medicaid 
program,  yet  only  by  virtue  of  the 
"grandfather  clause  "  In  the  code  could 
It  pass  under  State  law.  I  am  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  there  was  some 
Federal  responsibility  for  the  flre  and 
safety  conditions  in  this  home.  We  do 
know  that  Federal  funds  were  being  used 
through  the  old-age  assistance  program 
to  pay  for  the  care  of  some  of  the  pa- 
tients who  died  there  and  to  pay  for  wel- 
fare patients  in  similar  homes  through- 
out the  country.  I  am  looking  into  this 
aspect  of  the  matter  and  will  have  more 
to  report  on  it  within  a  few  days. 

Today  I  iisk.  how  many  more?  How- 
many  more  times  will  we  stand  in  the 
charred  and  acrid  ruins  of  nursing  homes 
making  our  Investigations,  followed  by 
our  reports  and  speeches,  before  we  act? 

How  many  more  of  our  elders  wlU  end 
their  lives  in  terror  before  the  institu- 
tions of  Government  begin  to  do,  forth- 
rightly  and  effectively,  the  things  we 
know  how  to  do  to  afford  them  safety? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  element 
in  this  tragic  episode,  another  piece  of 
hiunan  tragedy  which  rears  its  ugly  head 
every  time  we  hear  3f  another  calamity  in 
American  nursing  homes. 

It  is  perhaps  the  ultimate  irony  in  a 
society  which  we  so  easily  call  "civilized" 
and  "democratized."  It  is  the  devastating 
truth  that  our  niu-slng  homes  and  our 
elderly  thenselves  have  become  capital- 
ized and  commercialized  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  are  viewed  as  potential 
dollars  rather  than  human  beings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  year  and  one- 
half  I  have  come  to  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress and  pleaded  not  only  for  institu- 
tional changes  within  these  Halls,  but  I 
have  come  also  to  speak  of  changes  which 
should  be  made  on  State  and  Federal 
levels.  Inevitably,  m  each  Instance,  those 
calls  for  action  were  answered  not  by 
legislative  response  nor  by  awlminifftra- 
tive  response,  nor  even.  In  fact,  by  judi- 
cial response.  They  were  answered  by  a 
press  release  emanating  from  the  Indus- 
try spokesmen,  the  American  Nursing 
Home  Association  and  whichever  State 
nursing  home  association  was  involved  In 
the  tragedy  so  described. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  afternoon  I 
went  to  Honesdale,  Pa.,  at  my  own  ex- 
pense, and  carried  with  me  experts  In  the 
field  of  nursing  home  regulati<»is  In  gen- 
eral and  flre  safety  In  particular. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  the  scene  of  the 


loss  of  15  lives,  of  two  pairs  of  husband 
and  wife,  of  people  whose  birth  reached 
as  far  hack  as  1879.  I  was  greeted  by  a 
former  public  relations  man  who  now 
serves  as  executive  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  of  Nursing  and  Con- 
valescence Homes. 

Only  1  month  ago  in  a  hearing  in 
Harrisburg.  Pa.,  his  association  had  op- 
posed the  implementation  of  flre  safety 
regulations  which  would  meet,  meet 
existing  Federal  standards.  In  words  that 
should  shock  any  American  who  feels 
that  individual  life  is  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  property,  the  indu5try 
staked  out  its  position  on  fire  safet.v 

It  is  almost  chilling  to  recaU  word.«  re- 
cited only  a  mcaith  before  yesterdaVs 
tragedy  and  to  note  how  terribly  wrong. 
how  inconceivably  misconceived  the 
argtiments  of  the  profit -oriented  indus- 
try spokesmen  were  in  opposing  those 
regulations. 

In  opposition  to  a  proposed  new  regu- 
lation requiring  water  ^rinkler  systems 
in  buildings  such  as  those  of  wood  frame 
construction,  the  industry  spokesman 
said,  "the  best  safeguard  Is  a  nurse  an 
duty." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 19.  1971.  there  was  a  nurse  on  duty 
and  15  lives  were  lost. 

There  was  no  sprinkler  system. 

In  opposition  to  regtilations  which 
would  apply  minimal  Federal  standards 
to  all  nursing  hcMnes  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  industry 
said  that  there  should  be  more  State  em- 
phasis on  "bootleg"  facilities  which  "in 
no  way  provide  adequate"  safety  faclU- 
ties  for  patients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  night  of  October 
19.  the  Geiger  Nursing  Home  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Nursing  and  Convalescence  Homes  which 
in  no  way  provided  adequate  safety  fa- 
cilities for  patients,  and  15  lives  were 
lost. 

In  opposition  to  regulations  which 
would  have  prohibited  the  Geiger  Nurs- 
ing Home  from  continuing  Its  operations, 
the  industry  said  that  those  regulations 
would  cost  the  memb«-s  of  his  organiza- 
tion in  excess  of  $21  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 19.15  people  were  lost  and  there  is  no 
way  to  compute  that  cost. 

Forgive  me  if  I  am  morally  indignant 

Forgive  me  If  after  2  years  of  listening 
to  the  industry's  catcalls  and  the  indus- 
try's barbs  and  the  industry's  phrases 
and  their  excuses  and  their  calls  for  de- 
lay— forgive  me  if  I  now  ask  the  industry 
how  many  more  lives,  how  many  more 
hves? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  help  but  no- 
tice the  sudden  presence  and  "concern" 
of  officials  of  the  nursing  home  Industry 
as  they  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene 
of  the  previous  night's  tragedy. 

They  finally  came,  I  Imagine  for  the 
first  time,  to  In^ject  the  charred  re- 
mains of  the  Oeiger  Nunrtng  Home,  after 
the  fact.  It  was  too  late.  Thty  came  to 
Inspect  the  facility,  aft«-  the  disaster, 
and  after  ibej  had  testified  only  1  month 
ago  against  stricter  fire  standards  for 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Speaker,  yesterday,  as  I  walked 
through  what  was  once  a  nursing  home, 
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alive  with  the  voices  and  the  concerns, 
and  even  the  sorrows  of  15  older  peo- 
ple, I  was  stnick  by  the  fact  that  so  few 
of  lis  here  have  ever  visited  a  nursing 
home  either  before  a  tragedy  or  after.  As 
one  who  has  visited  homes,  I  know  of  no 
belter  way  to  understand  the  dally  des- 
peration of  older  Americans  and  to  see 
it  written  on  the  faces  or.  worse  yet.  to 
see  nonexistent  remains. 

All  of  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
all  compassionate  Americans  could  not 
be  there  yesterday,  and  I  would  like  to 
report  to  you  today  by  leading  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Ho\ise  on  a  tour  of  what  was. 
only  72  hours  ago.  the  home  of  15  older 
Americans. 

The  stench  of  burnt  flesh  and  the 
burnt  structure  permeated  everything 
sxirroundlng  the  Gelger  Nursing  Home. 
But  more  than  the  mere  stench  of  the 
aftermath  of  this  deadly  holocaust,  the 
poignant  human  reminder  stayed  on 
long  after  the  smell  was  gone. 

As  one  walked  through  what  was  once 
a  hall,  and  looked  right  and  left,  one  saw 
charred  bells,  the  home's  excuse  for  a 
call  system,  laying  pitifully  on  decimated 
night  tables. 

One  saw  hair  brushes,  melted  plastic 
flgurlnes.  and  a  set  of  false  teeth,  giv- 
ing reminder  to  the  humanity  that  once 
existed  only  a  few  hours  before. 

Perlu«J6  more  than  anything  else,  two 
things  stick  out  in  my  mind  this  morn- 
ing as  I  recall  all  of  what  I  saw  yester- 
day In  terms  of  human  loss. 

The  first  was  that  picture  Indelibly 
printed  on  my  mhul  of  a  bed.  the  charred 
remainder  of  which  was  fxilly  blackened, 
save  for  the  outline  of  a  human  body. 

The  second  was  a  mental  picture  I  can 
only  create  because  I  was  not  there  on 
the  night  of  October  19.  And  that  waa  of 
a  woman  whose  body  was  found  4  feet 
from  the  door  of  the  Oeiger  Nursing 
Home,  who  was  desperately  trying  to 
escape  from  the  devastation  surrounding 
her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us  is  one  day 
closer  to  that  day.  and  the  tragedy  is 
that  we  are  still  no  closer  than  4  feet 
from  the  door. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  presently  working 
on  three  proposals  to  attack  the  present 
situation  as  I  have  described  it  I  will 
submit  them  for  consideration  within 
the  next  few  days. 

First.  I  win  propose  that  200  Federal 
Are  inspectors  be  immediately  hired,  pro- 
viding a  »-week  training  program  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  working  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  have 
been  told  that  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  enflneers.  who  are  extremely  qualified 
for  these  positions,  now  unemployed  and 
could  be  otUlzAd  in  this  field. 

Second.  I  will  propose  lettslation  mak  - 
ing  applicable  all  existing  Federal  fire 
standards  to  ail  nursing  homes  in  Amer- 
ica, which  reoeiv«  Federal  aid  or  house 
patients  who  receive  any  form  of  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Ililnl  I  win  propose  legislation  which 
vlU  require  that  all  nursinf  homes  and 
convrntesoent  care  insUtutioos  most  mmt 
Federal   standards   as   defined   by   title 


xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments, 
if  these  homes  care  for  patients  or  re- 
cipients who  receive  any  Federal  assist- 
ance or  moneys  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  whatsoever. 

There  is  no  time  to  further  compro- 
mise or  delay  or  to  engage  In  ritualistic 
rhetoric. 

We  must  act  now. 


CACHE  NATIONAL  FOREST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  McKay*  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
acquirt!  up  to  23,000  acres  of  land  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Cache  National  Forest 
This  land  lies  in  the  area  of  my  district 
known  as  the  Middle  Fork  Canyon  <m  the 
Ogden  RlTcr  to  Weber  County,  Utah.  My 
bill  is  In  response  to  the  need  to  protect  a 
valuable  watershed  in  an  area  of  Utah 
where  the  need  for  good  culinary  and 
irrigation  water  \s  growing.  The  need  for 
the  action  proposed  In  my  bill  has  been 
recogrJaed  by  the  Weber  County  Com- 
mLssion,  the  Ogden  City  Council,  and 
various  civic  and  conservation  groups  in 
our  area.  These  groups  recognised  the 
Middle  Fork  area  as  a  key  watershed  for 
Pine  View  Reservoir  and  a  principal 
source  of  Ogden's  culinary  water  8upT>lles 
The  inclusion  of  this  area  In  our  na- 
tional forests  would  also  preserve  the  na  - 
tural  haMtat  of  fish  and  game. 

The  watershed  is  threatened  by  pri- 
vate developmeaat.  Efforts  by  the  county 
to  restrict  this  develQirment  can  provide 
temporary  reMef .  But  the  only  realistic 
long-term  solution  Is  to  place  the  land 
within  the  national  forest  system. 

Currently  the  Forest  Serrlce  o^*tls 
4,000  acres  of  the  land  in  (luestion.  The 
rest  of  it  is  in  private  ownership,  al- 
though, for  the  most  part.  undeveloi)ed 

My  bill  would  authorize  $3,450,000  to  be 
expended  to  acquire  the  land  This  figure 
is  adequate  according  to  knowledgeable 
api?ral8als  of  the  current  value  of  the 
land  Involved.  However,  unless  action  is 
taken  expeditiously,  the  cost  may  in- 
crease. I  believe  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation is  the  only  possible  solution  to  our 
problem  I  can  find  no  current  authoritai- 
tlor«  under  which  the  Forest  Serine 
could  act  to  acquire  this  land. 

At  tills  time  may  I  Introduce  two  res- 
olutions in  support  of  this  measure: 

BojAo  or  CouKTY  CoMtnanoiroiS . 
Wkmwm  Cottwtt    Ut»h 
A  reao:utlon  relating  to  conservation  oi  wa- 
ter, wildlife  and  other  natural  rssoiiroes  of 
the  Cache  Nstumal  rorwt  In  tb«  proximity 
of  Plue  V\»w  nam  rnU  and  •nviponj 
Wb«re«a.   the   Board   of   County   ConunU- 
■iocMn  of  W«b«r  County  an  mlndXul  of  the 
critical  importanM  of  conssrvlnc  and  pn>- 
t«eUr^  tb«  DAturat  r«aourc«a  with  wblcii  the 
CtotiBty  of  Web«r  U  ao  gan«rouBlr  en«low«d. 
and 

Wtiereaa.  the  drainage  area  of  the  Ulddle 
rorX  of  the  Ogdvn  River,  as  ahown  on  the 
map  hn-eto  attach**.  U  r— ognt— d  aa  a  prln- 
elpal  ehargs  aouroa  tor  artaatan  walla  in  a 
densely  popttUtad  aactlon  of  Weber  County 


and  any  pollution  of  such  dralnaga 
wotild  poae  an  immediate  and  aertous  tjirast 
to  the  purity  of  such  water  aupply  and  to  ttM 
quality  of  water  flowing  Into  Pina  View  Ree- 
ervolr,  wtUch  serves  as  a  source  of  cuIlDary 
water  for  a  large  number  of  Weber  County 
residents;    and 

Whpreafl,  It  la  patently  naoeaaary  to  exer- 
cLse  special  c-onlrol  over  tha  aloixamXA  araa 
of  drainage,  which  meaauree  about  ao.OOO 
acres,  to  guard  against  q>ollatlon  and  pol- 
lution of  surface  and  sut>-surfare  waters 
which  would  Inevitably  result  from  random 
development;   and 

Whereas.  It  Is  also  clearly  desirable  and  In 
the  general  Interest  of  all  the  paople  of  the 
County,  State  and  Nation  to  preserra  ttM 
Integrity  of  the  environment  of  the  area,  to 
maintain  It  In  a  natural  and  undeveloped 
slate,  to  protect  the  native  wildlife  which 
presently  flourl.shes  lii  healthful  and  beauU- 
fiil  surroundings,  to  prevent  eroelon  and  to 
minimize  the  threat  of  loss  to  Torast  and 
range  Ore  In  an  area  as  vulnerabi*  to  suoll 
lobs  as  It  Is  rich  In  baauty  and  natural  ra- 
souroes. 

Now  therefore,  to  forestall  and  avoid  those 
dire  consequencas  which  may  ensue  should 
unbridled  use  and  development  of  tb«  Middle 
Fork  drainage  area  take  place  and  racognls- 
Ing  both  the  soop*  and  urgency  erf  tba  prob- 
lem, tba  Board  of  Oonunlsaloiiera.  on  behalf 
of  the  {>eople  of  Weber  County,  raaolva  and 
declare  it  approprlaU  to  propoae  sflqulaltton 
by  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  Statas  of 
that  land  in  the  araa  which  is  now  prtvataly 
owned,  consisting  of  about  18,000  acres,  tba 
same  thereupon  to  be  placed  under  the  Jnrls- 
dictlon  of  the  United  Btatea  Poreat  Sarvtec 
together  with  those  ramalnlng  lands  tn  tbe 
area  already  so  hetO,  and  that  aotlon  to  that 
end  be  inltlatad  with  aU  dua  sfieed. 


A  BiaoLonoM 
RelaUng  to  the  preservation  of  tba  water- 
shed, prevention  of  pollution  wMch  would 
endanger  the  cuJlnary  wat«r  of  Ogden  City. 
and    the   conservation    of   wildlife   In   the 
drainage  area  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Ugden  Klvar  In  Webar  County.  Utah 
Whereas  tha  drainage  araa  of  tha  Ulddle 
Fork  of  the  Ogdan  River  U  raeognlaad  as  the 
principal  chains  source  for  tba  artaalaa  wetls 
which   are   the  primary   supply   of   culinary 
water  for  the  City  of  Ogden  and  any  pollu- 
tion of  this  area  will  poa*  a  sarious  tJUeat  to 
the  purity  of  this  water  supply  and  to  Pine 
View   Reoervolr.   which   Is   also   a   scmroe   of 
culinary    water    for    Ogden    City    and   other 
Weber  County  areas,  and 

Whereas  leas  ttian  4.000  acres  of  tb*  ap- 
proximately MjOOO  acres  In  this  dralna^  area 
are  preaently  In  Uxa  Cache  National  Forest 
and  the  renvalnder  In  private  ownership.  It 
18  obviously  necessary  to  exercise  special  con- 
trol to  guard  against  spoliation  and  the  pol- 
lution of  Burfaoe  and  subaurtace  water* 
which  would  Inevitably  result  from  randcm 
development,  and 

Whereas  we  understand  Uiat  developments 
are  being  consMerecl  In  this  Middle  Fork 
drainage  area  which  would  ultimately  re- 
sult In  severe  pollution  of  tha  eurface 
and  subsurface  waters  draining  from  It 
Now  therefore,  to  foreetall  and  prevent  the 
serious  consequences  which  may  eneoe  should 
unrestricted  use  and  development  of  the  Mid- 
dle Fork  dralnajfe  take  plaoe  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Wet>er  County  Watershed 
Protective  CorporaUon  hereby  resolve  that 
the  approximately  Ifl.OOO  acres  In  tfce  area 
which  Is  now  prtvataly  owned  be  acquired 
by  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  aad 
placed  under  the  Jvrledlctlon  of  tks  X7,B. 
Fbrsat  Service  with  the  Intent  that  giaslsi 
be  permitted  under  Forest  Sarvlea  •ontinl 
and  that  action  to  Lhat  end  ba 
promptly. 
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HON    MAURICE  H.  THATCHER-  THE 
LAST  MILESTONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
reco^ulaed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
16.  19'»1,  I  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  in  a  notable  proRram  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Panama  Canal  So- 
ciety of  WashlnRton.  D.C  .  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  major  .oiodemizatlon 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

One  of  the  participants  was  former 
RepreseiitatlTe  Maurice  H.  Thatcher  of 
Kentucky,  now  in  hia  102d  year,  the  last 
sur\ivinB  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Approprl«tlon.s, 
1923-33,  served  with  great  dlstmction. 
and  has  been  signally  honored  by  the 
Congress  in  the  naming  of  the  impressi\  e 
bridge  across  the  Panama  Canal  at  Bal- 
boa as  Uie  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge.  Mr. 
Thatcher  also  served  as  civil  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  1910-13. 

In  addition  to  introdncintf  the  first 
speaker.  Senator  St«om  THUMtoui),  at 
the  Hieetlng,  Governor  Tliatcher  pre- 
sented a  moving  poem  that  he  inscribed 
to  the  builder.';,  operators,  and  defenders 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  their  guests 

A.';  I  know  that  otlier  Members  of  tlie 
Congress  will  enjoy  this  latest  poetical 
composition  of  Goveirior  Tliatclier,  I 
shall  read  it  to  Uie  House : 

THK     IjkST     MttJESTONE 

(By  Maurice  H    Thatcher) 
Twelve  months  and  more   bcyxriKi   mv   hun- 
dredth year — 
Aud  I  survive'  I  seek  to  carry  OD 
The  tiutny  t«i>lu  1  h<ive.  with  oalad  yet  clear 
And    mem'ry    firm,    and    nought    of    zeal 
agone— • 
So  far  as  I  can  note    Kind  friends  assurance 
make 
That  these  dear  attributes  with  me  reooaln 
With  uiuUnUnlahcd  force.  McanwhOe  I  take 
Scene  liberties  with  Nature's  role  to  gala 
The  goals  that  I  have  set  lor  neefolnaaa. 

Which  toll  and  dedication  may  acfektevc. 
My   hope  has  bean  that  nK>dest  deeds  nUght 
bless 
Some  most  In  need   and  worthy  to  receive. 
Thus  have  I  wrought  and  I  have  sought  to 

know 
How  beet  to  serve  a  world  of  care  and  woe 

Iiucrlbed  to  the  Builders.  Operators  aad 
Defenders  of  the  Paruuna  Canal  and  Guests 
at  Panama  Cnna!  Society's  Luncheon,  Oc- 
tober 16.  1«71 


ALLE\^ATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY 
HALTING  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
ILLEGAL  ALIENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ur>der  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man tTom  CaMfomla  iMr.  Daivi«l90I»)  Is 
rrcognteed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  DANIEL80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  discuss  B  wn  which  I  hare  Introdticed 
that  Is  designed  to  hrtp  prerent  aHens 
who  have  entered  ttie  United  States  Il- 
legally from  taking  Jobs  away  from  U.S. 
citlaene  antf  tegaBy  admitted  permanent 
resltfeRts, 

■me  bin  has  what  I  consider  a  unlQiie 
approach.  AH  pmluus  proposals  along 
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this  line  wotild  make  a  criminal  out  of 
the  ahen  and  abo  the  employer  who 
knowingly  hires  an  Illegal  alien,  with 
fines  and  Imprisonment  as  a  deterrent 

Maybe  he  should  be  considered  a  crim- 
inal, but  in  my  opinion,  that  is  not  an 
effective  way  to  proceed.  From  a  practical 
standpoint,  criminal  convictions  are  al- 
most Impossible  to  obtain. 

There  are  3,506  border  patrtrf  agents, 
immigrant  Inspectors,  and  investigators 
in  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Ttiey  are  to  be  commended  for 
apprehending  as  many  iHegal  immigrants 
as  they  do — 420,000  in  fiscal  1971. 

More  Immigration  Service  staff  is  not 
the  answer,  however.  We  need  the  active, 
dedicated  cooperation  of  the  employer, 
and  my  bill  is  designed  to  obtain  that 
cooperation 

I  do  not  mean  this  to  be  an  attack  on 
Mrs  Banuelos.  the  President's  appointee 
to  the  Treasurer's  poet,  who  received  so 
mucii  recent  press  coverage  when  a  num- 
ber of  Illegal  aliens  were  picked  up  work- 
ing at  her  Los  Angeles  jrfant.  Actually. 
I  first  introduced  this  Wll  on  Septem- 
ber 21 — long  before  that  case  came  to 
light  I  only  want  to  point  out  that  White 
Honse  Press  Secretary  Ron  Kegler  em- 
phasteed  that  the  employer  who  hires 
these  aliens  is  doing  nothing  illegal.  That 
is  true. 

Wrtl,  my  bin  would  not  make  it  crimi- 
nal, either,  or  even  civilly  illegal.  But  it 
is  designed  to  make  it  very  costly.  It 
would  deny  employers  who  hire  ahens 
who  they  know  are  here  illegally,  the 
right  to  deduct  the  aliens'  salary  as  a 
iHislnesB  expense  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes  TWs  wooW  glre  employers  a 
real,  signifteant.  motive  to  intrulre  as  t« 
dttaen^ip  and  immigration  statas. 

The  matter  of  proiving  crimirjal  action 
is  illnstrated  by  one  case,  wWeh  Inderal 
immigration  oAdals  In  Los  Angeles  In- 
vestigated at  my  request.  Employees  at 
two  ptaoDts  were  questioned  «tf»d  53  de- 
portaWe  aliens  were  dtscorered.  Allega- 
tions that  a  nomlier  at  employees  at  one 
of  these  irfants  bad  paid  supervisors 
amotmts  ranging  frtjm  $350  to  $750  to 
obtain  their  Jobs  were  InreBtlgated  by 
the  cBstrtct  attorney  It  was  not  possible 
to  obtain  legally  admissible  evidence  to 
prove  those  allegationfl,  and  it  appears 
that — even  if  it  was  true — there  is  httfe 
that  coTild  be  d<me  other  than  to  proa- 
ecute  them  for  operating  an  employ- 
ment agency  without  a  llcerwe. 

It  is  not  bieywid  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  tlw  illegal  alien  would  be  willing  to 
pay  that  'ind  of  money  for  a  Job — at  so 
much  a  vreek  on  payday — although  I 
doubt  if  many  of  ttmn  could  get  it  to- 
gether In  cash  at  ore  time.  Under  nor- 
mal dreumstanees,  a  Mexican  laborer 
earns  the  equivalent  of  $3  for  a  full  dajr^s 
work  in  Mexico,  m  an  imskilled  Job  in 
tills  country,  he  can  earn  between  $16 
and  $15  a  day. 

The  Jobs  they  take  are  unskilled  work. 
The  people  they  are  cutting  out  of  work 
Eire  our  own  hard-core  unemirioyed. 
where  the  uneinpkiyinent  rate  to  the 
highest.  In  my  own  dUtrlok  they  are 
takinff  the  Jobs  from  the  peofrie  who 
most  urgently  need  those  very  Jofcs — un- 
employed Mexican  Americans. 


And  this  is  the  reason  that  I  feel  it 
is  extremely  important  that  we  do  some- 
thing and  do  it  iast. 

PfBLIC    StRVm    eMPLOITJTNT    ACT    NKCWTET 

Congreas  appropriated  (1  billion  for 
public  service  empk>ymest,  which  is  &up- 
!x>8ed  to  create  ll^AOO  jobs.  AlxHit  10 
percent — $100  miiiiock — was  allocated  to 
Caliiomia — or  about  17,300  Joba  for  our 
SUte.  More  than  90.000  of  the  Ulegal 
aliens  picked  up  this  past  year  were  in 
California 

Obviouslj-,  it  would  seem,  these  aliens 
were  holding  more  jobs  than  we  are  cre- 
ating with  the  Public  Service  Employ- 
ment Act  In  othH-  w(H-dB,  effective  leg- 
islation that  would  prevent  iltegal  aUens 
from  taking  Jobs  from  cxtazcns  and  le- 
gally admitted  permanent  rsakdents 
would  be  more  valuable  in  CaUtomla 
ttian  tlie  Pubhc  Service  Employment  Act. 

Nationwide,  there  are  roughly  5  million 
unemployed.  A  conservative  estimate  of 
500.000  illegal  aliens  holding  iohs  in  this 
country  wooid  in<bcate  that  unrmptoy- 
ment  rates  could  be  cut  by  10  percent 
if  they  were  efleetivelj-  prevented  from 
going  to  work  here. 

I  might  also  mention  that  there  are 
approximately  350,000  unemirfoyed  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  war.  We  can  safHy 
say  that  there  are  more  illegal  aliens 
working  in  this  country  than  there  are 
unemployed  veterana. 

These  figures  must  necessarily  be  esti- 
mates. We  know  bow  many  aliuis  are 
apprebended.  but  we  do  noi  know  bow 
many  are  not  discovered. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  illeral 
aliens  actually  in  the  United  States  rrm 
between  1  and  10  mlllinn  With  more 
than  420,000  deportable  aliens  located  tn 
the  United  States  in  fiscal  1971,  It  Is 
hard  to  betteve  that  the  figure  is  no*  at 
least  more  than  2  mUhon  This  allows 
fcM'  four  escaping  detection  for  each  one 
that  is  located 

Most  of  the  ^Ktis  located  are  not  oO- 
clally  d^iorted — an  action  which  wmkl 
make  them  subject  to  imprison  nvnt  if 
they  were  located  in  the  United  BtatCE 
subsequently.  Only  16,893,  less  th«i  5 
percent,  of  the  »4^3&3  located  in  fiscal 
1970  were  dei;>Qrted.  Tbnre  were  anoU>er 
303,348  who  were  'required  to  depMLrt" 
from  the  united  Statas.  Tbat  means  they 
are  loaded  on  a  bos  and  taken  to  the  pOc 
back  to  Mexico.  Many  of  them  retani 
almost  imme<yatrty  and  many  employ- 
ers rehire  tlie  same  aliens  wtio  have  been 
appn^cnded  a  few  days  earUer  wtakt  m 
their  employ. 

An  anecdote  to  fllustrste  this  can  beet 
be  giv«en  by  ^lootteg  from  a  tetter  I  re- 
ceived several  weeks  ago  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Immlgratifln  OAee  as  a  result 
at  a  cotnplaiBt  about  megal  aliens  work- 
ing tn  a  small  restaurant  which  I  for- 
warded to  them  The  letter  reads.  In  part: 

Investigators  apprshended  three  abene  U- 
legany  tn  the  Uaited  B*a*ea  in  their  ( 
meat    at   tha   caftL    TWo  a«h^   alt 
UiegaUy  ta  tbe  Ui 
piojMd  by  tba 

at  a  hearty  aaatal.  T%a  «Biy  aao^e 
at  the  cala  la  a  United  atatee  eltteew  aeltiees 

I  can  eynpathke  wltti  ttM  braakteal 
rtietomera  the  ncirt 
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point  at  this  story  Is  that  I  received  a 
report  about  a  week  lat«r  that  claimed 
that  every  one  of  the  ailen«  who  had 
been  apprehended  at  the  cale  were  back 
at  work. 

It  la  a  tremendoiia  problem  to  attempt 
to  solve  simply  by  seeking  out  individual 
aliens  and  taking  them  to  the  border. 

I  intend  to  try  and  enlist  the  aid  of  the 

only  person  who  can  really  solve  the 
problem — the  employer 

Figures  concerning  aliens  apprehended 
Is  as  Tollows: 

Statistics  Rn-ATto  to  Ilij-oai.  Ax-iens 

Tot&l  number  of  deportable  allena  located 
in  the  United  SUte«  ■ 

Piacal  year  l»70,  348,353 

Prom  Mexico    Fiscal  year  1970  3S6  801 

Plaoal  year  1071  430.126 — almcwt  22  percent 
increase  over  1970. 

Plaoal  year  1071,  348.178  (83  percent  of 
total). 

Total  number  of  deportable  altens  located 
who  had  entered  the  U.8.  without  inspection 
(surreptltloUB  border-croasera)  : 

Placal  year  1970  344.493 

Prom  Mexico:  PUcal  year  1970.  343.836 

P1«cal  year  1071,317.833. 

Placal  year  1971.  313,943  198  5  percent  of 
total). 

Southwest  Region-- Fiscal  year  1971 

TotaJ:  330,627  located,  of  these  29a.B68  had 
entered  without  Inspection. 

California:  00.623  .ocated.  of  these  76.827 
had  entered  without  inspection. 

Texas:  193,132  located,  of  these  176.951 
had  entered  without  Inspection. 

Arizona:  40.302  located,  of  these  38352 
had  entered  without  Inspection 

Balance  from  New  Mexico,  Nevada.  Okla- 
homa. Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah  6.480 
located,  of  theee  6,228  hud  entered  without 
Inspection. 

1961-1971  total  illegal  aliens  apprehended 
in  the  United  SUte«: 

1961    88.823 

1063   ......... . — — 03.  768 

1963  _.. 88,713 

1964    . 86.  697 

1966    110.371 

1966    138.630 

1967   161.608 

1968    213.067 

1960 .. 283.667 

1970    , 345,353 

1971    . 420,  136 


A  NEW  SAVE  OUR  JOBS  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Burke <  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  filed  with  28  co- 
spyonscrs  the  Foreign  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1972.  The  bill  wa«  originally 
filed  as  H.R.  10914  on  September  28.  1971. 
by  myself  in  the  House  and  as  S.  2592  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  in  the  Senate, 
Senator  Vanck  Haktkc  of  Indiana.  Since 
then.  I  have  been  besieged  with  inquiries 
and  requests  for  copies  of  the  legisla- 
tion from  all  over  the  country,  which 
conflrm5  my  original  opinion  when  I 
filed  the  bill  that  it  was  Indeed  a  far- 
reaching  proposal  with  tremendous  sig- 
nificance for  this  country's  economy. 
Support  has  been  received  from  citizens 
across  the  Nation — businessmen  and 
workers  alike.  Our  Nation  has  been  con- 
ducting it«  foreign  trade  arrangements 
off  the  top  of  its  head  for  too  long  now, 


with  a  resulting  patchwork  of  policies 
and  iegi&lation  and  agencies  and  with- 
out any  clear  overall  direction  from  the 
top.  Everything  that  ha«  happened  re- 
cently has  led  to  a  near- unanimous  con- 
sensus that  the  time  has  come  for  a  total 
reexamination  of  our  Nation's  trade 
policies. 

Those  who  have  been  quick  to  dismiss 
the  deteriorating  balance  of  trade  figures 
of  recent  months  by  pointing  to  the  tre- 
mendous return  on  the  Nation's  overseas 
investments  are  missing  the  whole  pouit 
behind  our  concern  over  the  trade  figures 
Our  concern  stems  from  the  fact  that 
behind  these  figures  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous toll  in  the  form  of  American  jobs 
which  are  being  lost  to  foreign  competi- 
tion. The  fact  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
return  from  our  foreign  investments 
probably  indicate*  more  than  any  other 
available  statistic  one  of  the  principal 
causes  for  the  loss  of  businesses  in  tliis 
Nation. 

The  other  opinion  which  continues  to 
crop  up  in  editorials  in  free  trade  pub- 
lications is  that  America's  balance-of- 
trade  figuies  are  bad,  because  American 
industry  has  lost  its  competitive  techno- 
logical edge  over  foreign  competition.  In 
other  words,  American  industry  has  to 
be  higlily  capital-intensive  if  it  Is  to  com- 
pete against  the  obviously  lower  wages 
available  in  foreign  markets.  The  edi- 
torials go  on  to  chide  American  business 
for  not  having  kept  p€u»  with  technologi- 
cal advances  and  not  investing  nearly  as 
much  as  should  be  invested  in  modern 
plants  and  machinery.  Again,  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  that  this  investment 
has  not  been  made  has  been  that  the  ma- 
jor corporations  in  tills  country  have  in- 
creasingly preferred  to  invest  overseas, 
because  of  the  much  more  attractive  rate 
0.'  return  available  over  there  than  in  the 
more  competitive  American  market.  The 
reason  billions  of  dollars  of  return  have 
flowed  back  into  our  economy  from  our 
overseas  investments  is  that  billions  of 
dollars  have  flowed  out  of  our  economy 
each  year  into  foreign  investments,  in- 
stead of  being  invested  m  this  country. 

So,  it  is  completely  Inaccurate  for  those 
who  are  behind  the  propaganda  of  the 
free  trade  lobby  to  argue  that  we  are  ig- 
noring the  total  balance-of-payments 
picture  In  filing  this  legislation.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  taking  the  whole  pic- 
ture Into  consideration  and  do  not  like 
what  we  see. 

I  am.  therefore,  very  happy  today  to 
be  able  to  reflle  H  R.  10914  with  25  co- 
sponsors  I  feel  that  this  Is  landmark  leg- 
islation and  this  Is  an  historic  day  for 
the  American  economy.  If  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that,  in  effect,  this 
House  has  a  new  informal  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee with  the  refiling  of  this  legisla- 
tion, a  committee  whose  ranks.  I  am  sure, 
will  grow  in  the  weeks  ahead.  Today,  I 
am  proud  to  announce  the  following 
charter  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Save  Our  Jobs  Committee  and 
this  will  serve  to  reflect  what  is  happen- 
ing all  over  the  country.  The  following 
are  the  distinguished  charter  members 
of  this  committee,  drawn  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  from  across  the  Nation; 

Prank  Anmdwzio  of  Illinois. 

Ray  Blanton  of  Tennessee. 


Frank  J.  Brasco  of  New  York. 
Jamks  a.  Byrnk  of  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  J.  Carney  of  Ohio. 
Shirlit  Chisholm  of  New  York. 
James  C  Ci.evil.awd  of  New  Hampshire. 
John  H.  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 
TiiADDEus  J.  DuLSKi  of  Ncw  York. 
Joshua  Eilbero  of  Peiuxsylvania. 
Seymour  Halpern  of  New  York. 

William  D.  Hathaway  of  Maine. 
Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 
LxjuisE  Day  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 
Ed  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Spark  M  Matsunaca  of  Hawaii. 
Ralph  H   Metcalfe  of  Illinois. 
Carl  D  Perkins  of  Kentucky. 
Bertram  L  Podell  of  New  York. 
Melvin  Price  of  Illinois. 
Roman  C  Pucinski  of  Illinois. 
Teno  Roncalio  of  Wyoming. 
Robert  L  F.  Sikbs  of  Florida. 
John  M.  Slack  of  West  Virginia. 
Robert  O.  Tiernan  of  Rhode  Island. 
Job  D.  Waggonner.  Jr..  of  Louisiana. 
Gus  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania. 


NATIVE  LAND  CLAIMS  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  <Mr.  Begichi  is  recog- 
ni7.ed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  am  still  experiencing  great  Joy  and 
satisfaction  as  the  result  of  the  action 
taken  yesterday  on  the  Alaska  Native 
land  claims  bill,  I  believe  there  are  some 
matters  of  Importance  that  could  not 
come  directly  before  the  House  yesterday 
because  of  time  limitations,  but  which 
are  so  important  as  to  merit  a  place  in 
the  record  of  this  historic  event  for 
Alaska.  In  the  largest  sense,  it  is  verv  im- 
portant to  me  that  proper  perspective  be 
lent  to  this  legislation,  and  this  is  the 
thrust  of  my  remarks 

In  1887.  as  the  United  States  was 
consummating  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
from  Russia,  it  undertook  a  solemn  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Native  people  of 
Alaska.  Simply  stated,  the  responsibility 
was  to  leave  tmdlsturbed  the  Native's 
possession,  use,  and  occupancy  of  Alas- 
kan land.  Over  100  years  have  passed 
since  that  time:  Alaska  has  progressed 
from  a  territory  to  statehood,  and  the 
original  responsibility  has  been  recog- 
nized and  reiterated  time  and  time  again. 
Still,  disturbance  of  the  original  land 
rights  has  taken  place,  and  the  United 
States  has  not  acted  to  finally  resolve  LJie 
problem  of  permanent  protection  for  the 
the  Alaska  Native's  land. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  the 
opportunity  to  discharge  a  responsibility 
of  long  standing — the  settlement  of  the 
Alaska  Native  land  claims.  Although  the 
issue  Is  far  more  complex  in  1971,  and 
the  pressures  from  all  sides  are  greater, 
the  duty  remains  as  clear  as  ever.  It  is 
to  insure  that  the  Indians.  Aleuts,  and 
Eskimos  of  Alaska  are  protected  in  the 
use,  occupancy,  and  possession  of  their 
land. 

Congress  has  struggled  with  the  gen- 
eral issue  since  the  early  1900's,  and  has 
struggled  with  the  Alaska  Native  li<bd 
claims,  as  presently  stated,  for  several 
years.  It  is  no  incident  of  chance  that 
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H  R.  10367  now  comes  before  the  92d 
Congress.  Rather,  It  is  the  product  of 
years  of  deliberation  and  hard  work. 

In  IMI,  nearly  20  percent  of  Alaska's 
population  is  composed  of  Natives,  a  to- 
tal of  55.006  people.  As  a  group,  th^y  con- 
stitute one  of  the  least  known,  least  un- 
derstood, and  most  deprived  minorities 
iu  the  United  States.  An  understanding 
of  tills  ttat°T~"^  is  esaential  as  eonsld- 
eraUon  of  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims 
bill  is  undertaken  today. 

Consider  the  following  statements: 
Among  Alaska  Natives,  more  than 
one-halT  of  the  work-force  is  joWeas 
most  at  the  ycMr.  The  rneduui  incotue  for 
rural  Alaska  Naktres  is  about  $1,000  per 
year,  and  one  of  every  three  persons  has 
no  Income  at  all.  As  sthocktng  as  these 
figures  are,  they  understate  the  level  of 
poverty  in  Alaska  because  of  the  higher 
cost  of  living. 

In  the  area  of  edncation.  less  than  50 
percent  of  adult  Natives  have  completed 
the  sixth  grade.  Native  youngsters  who 
continue  past  tlie  eighth  grade  are  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  attending  schools 
hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of 
miles  from  their  home  and  family  dur- 
ing each  school  year  through  grade  12. 

The  health  problems  of  Alaskan  Na- 
tives are  staggering.  The  life  expectancy 
remains  less  than  35  years.  The  death 
rate  of  Alaska  Natives  from  pBeumonia 
and  influenza  is  10  times  that  of  white 
Alaskans.  Ear  and  upper  respiratory  dis- 
eases, dental  problems,  and  mental 
healtli  problems  remain  at  deplorably 
high  levels,  far  above  all  normal  com- 
parison groups. 

In  housing,  it  is  sale  to  unequivocal- 
ly state  that  Native  village  housing  is  the 
most  prinutive  and  svibstandard  oi  any 
Indian  housing  in  the  United  States. 
Over  90  percent  of  all  village  dvell- 
ings  are  so  substandaxd  as  to  demand  im- 
aiediate  replacement.  Water  supply  and 
waste  fiupnftai  facilities  are  adequate  in 
only  a  few  villages.  But  for  its  location 
in  the  State  of  Alaska  and  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  rural  Alaska  wouki  qualify  as 
an  undeveloped  uation  under  any  inter- 
national definition. 

Tlie  Natives  are  not  the  only  Alaskans 
with  ffiiFrftP'^^"^  Deeds.  The  situation 
throughout  the  State  for  all  citiaens  Is  oo 
bolter.  In  siBocdest  terms.  Alaska  is  at  a 
depression  level  in  many  respects.  Un- 
employment is  as  high  as  M  percent  and 
higher  in  some  areas,  and  10  percent  is  a 
common  level  throughout  the  State.  The 
small  busincflsmen  of  Alaska  feel  the 
pinch  first  when  there  is  no  work  and 
money  is  not  circulating.  They  are  feel- 
ing tiiat  pinch  now. 

There  is  strong  evkleDce  tiiat  the  State 
of  Alaska  will  begin  to  experience 
substantial  budeet  deficits  before  IMO 
without  a  change  In  the  economic 
situation.  In  a  State  wtttsr  so  many  social 
and  economic  needs  exist,  a  financial 
shortage  will  intensify  all  problems. 

The  situation  before  Congress  ts  one 
which  presents  an  important  dval  op- 
portnnitir  to  all  o<  tis,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
opportunity  Is  to  recognise  and  cora- 
pen.sata  tiie  kmg-standJsig  land  claims 
o<  Alaska's  Natives,  and  to  do  so  in  a  wwy 
which  will  penatt  both  tbe  IfatiTe  people 


and  the  State  of  Alaska  to  move  forward 
again.  I  beHeve  HJl.  10367  Is  a  bill  which 
can  do  this  In  the  very  highest  sense 
I  am  certain  that  many  Members  ai-e 

well  aware  of  the  history  of  this  leglsla- 
lion,  Mr.  Speaker.  For  years,  it  has  re- 
mained an  imresolved  issue  which  ob- 
viously had  to  be  cleared  to  complete  the 
pattern  begun  with  the  Statehood  Act.  At 
the  beginmng  ol  tho^'S^d  Coneresa,  in 
spite  oi  the  needs  ol  the  Alaska  Natives, 
and  in  sprie  of  the  economk:  sitnatian  in 
Alaska,  the  Issue  had  a  surface  appear- 
ance as  diverse  and  ominous  as  evpr 
t>efore. 

The  positions  of  those  groups  and  iia- 
terests  it  la  my  privilege  to  serve  were 
spread  over  a  wide  range.  On  tbe  issues 
of  land,  money,  and  administration,  the 
three  main  elemraits  of  the  legislation, 
the  opinions  of  the  Alaska  Natives,  the 
State  of  Alaska,  the  Alaska  business, 
mining  and  environmental  communities, 
the  diversity  of  views  would  stagger 
nearly  any  elected  offlciaL 

Yet.  there  was  a  common  factor  with- 
in erery  view.  It  was  the  desire  to  settle 
the  claims  and  to  do  so  with  equity  for 
the  Alaska  Natires. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  should  see  the 
positions  which  were  considered  as  this 
bill  was  constructed.  In  doing  so,  I  be- 
lieve you  will  appreciate  the  nature  of 
the  compromise  effected  by  the  Interior 
Committee.  Although  It  has  the  classic 
shortcoming  of  all  compromises,  which 
is  that  everyone  Is  a  little  bit  unhappy, 
it  is  a  legislative  compromise  of  the 
highest  order. 

First.  I  place  on  the  record  the  views 
of  the  Alaska  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. These  representatives  of  the 
Alaska  business  community  have  given 
great  time  and  effort  to  this  issue,  and 
have  cootributed  a  great  deal.  I  think 
.▼oo  wHl  find  their  views  nsefol  in  your 
own  analysis  of  this  legislation 

The  material  follows: 
Views    op    thx    Ai  *sk*    State    Chamber    of 

COMMTKCS,  OCTOSKa.  li.  IS71 
Ttie  Alaaka  Stat*  Cbjunb«r  oT  Oomaaerce. 
meeuag  with  repreaestatlTea  at  iite  Cluun- 
bers  of  ComiiMroc  of  Anefaoraf;*,  Falrtoaoks 
and  Juneau  In  aix  efiort  to  fartbar  tb«  r«ao- 
luUon  of  the  iaxMl  cl&iou  ol  Alaska's  nttUtc 
cltlasne,  TeaArm*  Ita  poalUoa  la  SHpport  of 
»  monetary  eornpennatton  totailac  992&  mil- 
lion and  aa  Initial  land  aettlCBMBt  at  be- 
tween 0  tnlUlon  and  10  mlillon  aeres,  plus 
any  addltkmal  iaad  graats  to  be  EiaOe  In  tlie 
wkMtom  ot  OongrcM  aftei  tike  State  of  Alaska 
bas  bad  tbe  opportunity  to  exercise  tbe  land 
•dectloD  rt«bta  granted  umAar  provlslona  of 
tbe  Statehood  Aft  o<  ia68. 

A  lO-iaiUk>n-acr«  grant,  as  eiMloracd  by 
tbe  Cl^amben  tor  the  laltial  native  aelecUon. 
nirrpeTew  la  sla*  tbe  total  area  ol  tbe  State 
oi  UarylABd  and  eight  other  states  at  tbe 
United  Statea. 

In  reatattng  tbls  poatuon.  the  Alat*a  bual- 
seM  eommuiUty  has  been  soeused  ot  sogsc- 
Inc  In  "last  minute  pollt^al  broadeldee" 
irhlcta  threaten  to  kill  chances  lor  oongree- 
alooal  approval  ot  Alaeka  native  land  clamts 
leglelatlon. 

Tlita  charge  la  (alee. 

The  Ctaamtoars  beiteve  It  la  Inifnrtaat  to 
set  the  reconl  straight.  That  roeord  riiows 
that  tbe  liiielruMn  eocmnunlty  ooosistenUy 
hw  wtofd  are*  the  years  Iron  an  InHtal  •■»• 
aervatire  approaaa  to  <aic  eoasMerataly  moee 
genevoiM  In  order  to  reach  a  eomproiaiac  ac- 
ceptable to  an  the  people  of  tbe  r.ate. 


In  the  face  of  these  moves  by  the  Cham- 
bers and  business  community  orer  the  years 
there  has  been  little  reeponae  toward  com- 
promise by  those  mpportlng  the  poelttoD  of 
the  native  gronps 

On  the  other  hand  the  pi^ttallshed  poBltJons 
or  the  statewide  business  communltT  Aows 
this: 

1  In  December  196©  tbe  Greater  Anchorage 
Chamber  ot  Ocmmerre.  in  s  tHegram  to  the 
Alaska  eop^i  tiioalonal  d^egation  alHrmed  its 
snjjport  of  an  earlr  and  fast  settlement  of 
the  Alaska  natJ-re  land  rlalins  hot  speeiflral- 
}T  went  on  record  In  oppoeltlon  to  re»emre 
stiarlng  by  the  state  In  the  raoBetary  settle- 
ment 

2  On  J&nnarr  8,  1970.  the  Alaska  State 
Chamber  satd.  "To  merely  oppoee  existing 
proposals  Is  not  enough.  PosttlTe  and  eon- 
structlre  recommerKlstlon*  rnnst  be  formn- 
Isted  by  reasonable  Alaskans  to  bring  abcait 
reeolutloo  of  theee  Issues  that  wDl  belp.  not 
harm,  our  Alaskan  way  of  lUe  "  At  the  same 
time,  the  State  Cfcamber  called  atterrtloT!  t< 
lt»  formal  poeKloii.  adopted  In  Deeember 
1968.  covering  these  six  points: 

ft  An  equitable  and  Just  moDetarr  coi»- 
pcusatlon  by  the  federal  govemaneat  me  a 
final  sectlement  for  any  Iaii4i  takcD — with 
the  recipients  to  have  a  stnxag  volee  In  the 
management  ot  the  funds  received. 

b.  CoDTeyance  ot  title  to  an  lands  In  pres- 
ent uae  and  oocopancy. 

c.  Oranttng  of  sueb  addmcaaal  contiguous 
lands  for  native  Tillage  expanelon  as  may  be 
determined  to  be  reasonaMe  by  admaalster- 
ing  tbe  lands  granted.  Minerals  wouM  remain 
under  the  administration  of  present  antborl- 
tles. 

d.  No  sharing  erf  state  revenues  derived 
from  royalty  provlstooa  of  tke  Ataaka  State- 
hood act. 

e  No  special  tax  pwlvUegw  on  Income  from 
monies  granted  or  lands  eewjveyed. 

i  No  lands  to  be  set  asHte.  or  special  privi- 
leges granted  for  hunting,  fishing  or  berry 
picking. 

3  On  July  81.  1979,  the  Greater  Anchorage 
CThamber  of  Commerce  took  an  official  posi- 
tion OB  the  first  bill  to  pass  the  Senate 
^51830)  With  re^>ect  to  that  bffi.  the  Cbtm- 
ber  opposed  contjntiatlon  of  the  existing  land 
freeze  for  another  five  years  and  objected  to 
the  language  In  the  bUl  which  deprived  the 
state  of  the  right  to  inlttste  Mtlgatlon  to 
contest  the  set,  trnder  penalty  of  reinstating 
another  land  freeae. 

4  On  April  10,  19T1,  the  Oreater  Anchorage 
Chamber  Mherallzed  its  i>rev1ous  fjosltlon  and 
slated  It  would  support  participation  In  a 
monetary  settlement  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
"In  order  to  expedite  a  settlement  and  ex- 
ttnpalshment  of  Alaska  native  land  claims 
equitable  to  an  Alaskans." 

Tbls  positive  action  showed  a  wiinngness 
on  the  part  of  the  business  comnvunlty  to 
move  in  a  direction  to  resolve  the  issue  of 
monetary  conapensation,  to  be  more  con- 
sistent with  what  the  natives  themselves 
were   asking 

In  the  same  statement,  the  business  coic- 
raunlty  recognized  and  supported  the  need 
to  protect  each  village  site  with  a  land  freexe 
confined  to  an  area  of  36  sqtiare  miles  around 
each  village-  In  addltiori,  the  new  positlori 
siipported  the  continuation  of  existing  spe- 
cial subaietence  rights  for  natives. 

5.  Od  September  M.  Itll.  tbe  Alaska  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  aapported  U»  pnncipK 
the  mooetary  provlatena  ol  HR  lOMI.  the 
present  bill  that  was  voted  out  of  ttoe  Bouse 
lutertot  Comsalttae  Ux  Aueuat.  providing  for 
total  compeoaatloD  ot  saOfe  aollUoa.  Including 
revenue  sharing  by  the  state. 

In  earlier  positions,  the  Alaska  State 
Chamber  of  Oommeree  bad  not  speeffleally 
apened  out  a  total  bus  sags  aHoeation.  but  It 
gUMVally  via  understood  tkaS  no  sacra  t&an 
loiX  million  ecres  wo«ild  be  tnva»T«d.  Horn- 
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ever,  the  September  24  pi>8Uioti — endorsing  a 
settlement  of  between  9  mllllun  and  10  mll- 
Uon  acres — more  than  doubled  the  land  grant 
favored  by  the  business  community — further 
proof  of  the  continued  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Chambers  to  reach  an  accord  on  this 
V  \  tai   Issua. 

Furthermore  It  was  at  this  same  time  that 
the  Chambers — in  addition  lo  9  million  and 
10  million  acres  of  the  Initial  native  selec- 
tions— endorsed  the  selection  of  additional 
land  by  the  native  groups  a/ti'T  the  state 
had  the  opportunity  aud  time  to  complete 
ita  land  selection  entitlement  under  the 
Alaiilui  Statehood  Act. 

Thus,  reviewing  the  record,  the  buslneiui 
comniunlty — as  represented  by  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  throughout  the  stat» — has 
moved  to  conciliate  wherever  possible  in  or- 
der to  get  a  fair,  yet  reasonable  settlement. 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  re- 
sponded to  each  proposed  bill  through  several 
sessions  of  Congress,  modifying  Its  position  In 
favor  of  a  more  generous  setllemeni  But  the 
Chambers  have  never  arbitrarily  changed 
their  positions  at  the  lust  minute,  as  some 
have  charged 

In  reaffirming  Its  present  position,  the 
Chambers  believe  it  imperative  to  point  out 
the  following  facU> 

The  House  bill  presently  under  considera- 
tion purports  to  grant  up  to  18  million  acres 
on  a  priority  basis  to  the  native  villages,  af- 
ter which  the  state  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  Its  land  selection  pro- 
gram granted  under  the  Statehood  Act  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Ala-skaiis.  native  and  non- 
native. 

However,  If  one  examines  the  language  of 
the  bill.  It  can  readily  be  seen  thut  each  vil- 
lage would  be  protecl«sd  by  a  withdrawal  of 
up  to  a  maximum  of  345  600  acres,  out  of 
which  the  village  could  select  and  obtain  ti- 
tle up  to  a  mazloium  of  184,330  acres,  de- 
pending on  population  and  location  of  the 
vlUage. 

TTie  withdrawal  proviHlons  *hen  extended 
to  all  of  the  qualifying  villages,  would  ef- 
fectively preclude  »t4ite  selection  Ln  all  but 
very  limited  amounts,  until  the  villages  had 
completed  their  selections  In  other  words, 
this  would  effectively  perpetuate  the  land 
freeze  for  a  period  of  up  to  five  years 

A  continuation  of  the  land  freeze  under 
•ny  formula  always  has  been  and  Ktiil  Is  op- 
posed by  the  business  community  and.  we  be- 
lieve, by  a  majority  of  Alaskans-  because 
It  totally  destroys  wise  and  orderly  land  man- 
agement and  planning  for  the  benefit  of  ev- 
ery citizen  of  the  State  of  Alaska 

As  an  example  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
land  granU  proposed  in  the  House  bill,  com- 
pared with  the  population  centers  of  Alaska. 
It  Is  worth  noting  that  Anchorage — the  larg- 
est city  In  the  state,  with  a  population  of 
more  than  50,000 — occupies  only  10.560 
acres  Under  provisions  of  the  present  House 
bill,  a  village  with  between  25  and  99  resi- 
dents would  be  granted  an  area  more  than 
nine  times  that  of  the  City  of  Anchorage 

In  summary,  the  business  ctjmmunlty  po- 
sition, through  Its  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
favors  granting  the  natives  a  monetary  set- 
tlement of  »9a5  million  and  up  to  10  million 
acres  in  priority  selection  plus  any  additional 
land  grants  to  be  made  in  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  o/(er  the  State  of  Alaska  has  had 
the  opptortunlty  to  exercise  the  land  selec- 
tion rights  granted  under  provisions  of  the 
Statehood  Act  of  1966 

Settlement  of  th«  claims  Is  very  important 
to  all  the  people  of  Alaska,  but  settlement 
of  any  pHce  is  not  In  the  best  lnt«re«rt  of  all 
the  p>«ople  of  this  state  or  the  people  of  the 
United   States, 

Next,  I  would  like  the  Members  to 
consider  two  Important  communicationfi 
from  the  Aaaoclatlon  of  Village  Council 
President*,  an  Alaska  Native  regional  or- 
ganization   that    reflects    much   of    the 


thinking  of  the  village  Natives.  They 
have  been  firm  In  their  advocacy  of  the 
Native  position  from  the  local  vlewixjlnt 
and  the  following  doc\iment£  give  real 
insight  into  those  feelings: 

AVCP.    Inc 
Bethel,  Alaska. 
The     Congrt'si     of     the     United     States     of 
America.    Washington^    DC 
The    Association    of    the    Village    Council 
Presidents     Inc  .    In    their    annual    meeting 
September    10.    11,    12,    1971    reaffirm    their 
support  of  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  Pur- 
suit of;    60  mllltoi.   acres  of  land.  •500,000.- 

000  00  ca&h,  and  2  l,  overriding  royalty  in 
perpetuity. 

AVCP.  Inc.  also  request  retention  of  all 
subsistence  rights  Relating  to  the  recent  bill 
that  was  passed  by  the  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Insular  and  Interior  Affairs  (Committer 
Print  ai)  AVCP.  Inc.  finds  and  justlfiedly 
disapproves  of  the  Village  Land  Selection 
provision  for  our  villages  shall  have  exceeded 
already  the  authorized  land  allocations  when 
the  ruling   Is  exercised. 

AVCP  Inc  also  disapproves  of  discrim- 
inatory lime  limitations  provided  for  those 
Villages  Kituated  on   Federal   Reserve  t,iands. 

1  e  I  year  for  Villages  on  Federal  Reserve 
Land.s,  5  years  for  Villages  on  non-federal 
lands 

AVCP,  Inc  also  determines  that  If  APN 
Pursuits  are  not  met  by  Congressional  Leg- 
islation; that  the  US  Government  does  not 
make  the  Monetary  Compensation  to  AVCP, 
Inc  whatever  the  amount  Is:  that  we  be 
allowed  to  retain  our  Regional  Claimed  Land 
In  its  totality 

PHU-n"  Out, 

President. 

KWIOILLINGOK,    ALASKjt. 

September  27,  197f. 
President  Richakd  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Wanhington    DC 

Deas  Ms  PnEstDENT  We  the  Natives  of  this 
Corporation  (Lower  Kuskokwlm  Coast  Cor- 
poration) held  a  special  meeting  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  26.  37.  1071  Discussing  th«  land  we 
Bled  for  as  Lower  Kuskokwlm  Coast  Corpora- 
tion, and  have  received  the  sealed  certificate 
of  this  Corporation  for  the  land  we  have,  aud 
of  this  Corporation  we  formed  as  Lower 
Kuskokwlm  Coast  Corporation. 

We  have  just  realized  how  the  land  claims 
are  going  to  be  settled  taking  our  rights  to 
live  off  the  ;and  We  do  not  want  our  rights 
to  be  taken  away  and  we  will  not  let  that 
happen  Our  ancestors  had  this  land  and  they 
are  buried  In  this  land  now  and  It  now  con- 
tinues to  be  our  land.  Therefore,  we  the  Na- 
tives of  this  Corpxirallon  will  not  give  up  our 
rights  In  living  off  this  land,  which  contains 
3.192  1  square  miles  which  Is  not  very  much. 
We  cover  many  acres  of  land  when  we  hunt 
and  fish  for  subsistence  use  for  because  what 
we  hunt  and  fish  for  subsistence  use  does 
not  stay  on  one  location  Therefore,  we  the 
Natives  of  this  Corporation  will  keep  the  land 
as  we  have  used  It  before  Also  we  are  to  have 
the  title  that  Indicates  this  area  as  It  was 
filed  under  Article  III  of  our  Articles  of  In- 
corporation, and  described  on  the  enclosed 
sheet  which  shows  the  area  we  have  Incor- 
porated for  Therefore,  we  the  natives  of  this 
Corporation  will  not  give  up  our  rights  to 
live  off  the  land  as  long  as  we  live  and  will 
be  Inherited  by  our  children  Since  we  the 
natives  of  thU  Corporation  are  native  of 
State  of  Alaska  from  the  time  before  white 
people  came  here  we  have  right  to  live  as  we 
please  and  use  and  live  off  the  land. 

The  don't  go  from  job  to  Job  and  we  do 
not  have  any  trades  that  we  can  earn  money 
and  live  by  So  that  Is  how  we  feel  about  this 
land  for  we  are  its  people  And  have  an- 
cestors that  lived  before  us  We  have  Just 
recently  found  out  from  A  V  C  P  meeting 
that  our  bunting  and  fishing  rights  are  grjtng 


to  be  taken  away  when  land  claims  are 
settled.  And  we  the  natives  of  this  Corpora- 
tion will  keep  our  hunting  and  fishing  rights 
since  we  live  off  Uils  land  until  this  day. 
This  Is  how  we  the  Jobless  natives  are 
going  to  live  with  what  little  land  we  are 
given  when  land  claims  are  settled.  If  our 
rights  are  taken  away  from  us. 

Since  It  is  hard  for  us  natives  of  this 
Corporation  to  live  In  a  small  area  and  hunt 
and  ft.sh  and  also  hunt  sea  animals  How  are 
we  going  to  survive  as  human  being?  Ii  «e 
are  limited  and  unable  to  go  to  places  where 
we  cfln  hunt  and  flsh.  For  example  you  white 
people  canncrt.  live  without  Jobs,  we  can 
not  ll\e  without  hunting  and  fishing  rights 
So  we  will  not  let  our  hunting  and  fishing 
rights  go  since  we  can't  live  without  e«tlng 
So!  we  are  wanting  you  knowing  that  you 
hold  the  highest  position  of  Presidency  of 
United  States  And  In  your  campaign  you 
stated  that  you  understand  the  problem.^  of 
.\;aakttn  people. 

Rftspectfully, 

Tommy  Phillips, 

Pre.tident. 

JCSSI   GUNLIK. 

Secretary. 

In  addition  to  these  views,  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  make  notice  of  two 
additional  expressions  of  opinion  which 
bring  perspective  and  Insight  to  a  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation. 

The  first  Is  the  entire  matter  of  the 
UdaU-Saylor  amendment,  about  which 
this  chamber  held  lengthy  discussion,  I 
need  .say  no  more  at  present  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment,  except  to  gen- 
erally characterize  it.  Such  a  characteri- 
zation, to  be  accurate,  must  cite  the 
amendment  as  being  grounded  in  the  best 
notions  of  public  environmental  policy. 
But  from  the  viewpoint  of  many,  it  also 
represents  a  most  extreme  application  of 
such  policy  and  a  lack  of  balance  with 
other  interests.  Still,  this  amendment 
acted  as  a  strong  pressure  on  the  bill 

At  the  .same  time,  the  Kyi  amendment, 
a  le.ss  extreme  but  certainly  valid  ap- 
proach, was  continuously  opposed  by  the 
AlR.ska  Mining  Association  Their  posi- 
tion saw  even  the  Kyi  amendment  as  too 
extreme  The  point  Is.  of  course,  that 
the  final  legi.slation,  bearing  the  Kyi 
amendment,  is  a  compromise,  and  In  a 
certain  sense,  was  essential  to  avoid  ex- 
tremes As  .such,  each  extreme  is  disap- 
pointed. 

This  pressure  pattern  applied  to  every 
section  of  the  legislation,  and  in  the  final 
analysis.  I  believe  the  compromise  of  the 
pressurcB  is  a  fine  one  The  debate  of  the 
bill  upheld  the  quality  of  the  compromise 
to  a  very  large  extent. 

One  final  note  seems  absolutely  essen- 
tial. Mr  Speaker  In  the  heat  of  debate, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr  Udalli  stated  that  the  Alaska 
Natives,  in  agreeing  to  H.R.  10387  "have 
been  had."  I  recognize  without  question 
that  this  statement,  made  in  the  spirit  of 
advocacy  by  a  man  who  Is  as  closely  as- 
sociated with  Indian  rights  as  any  man 
here,  did  not  intend  to  carry  the  extreme 
meaning  which  It  may  seem. 

Still.  I  think  it  is  crucial  to  dispute 
these  statements  in  the  strongest  terms 
and  to  do  so  immediately,  for  they  do  not 
conform  in  any  way  to  the  real  facts.  If 
I  may,  I  would  advance  a  brief  rebuttal. 
First,  such  a  statement  aaatimes  that 
the  Natives  of  Alaska  and  their  leader- 
ship are  not  able  to  adequately  decide  the 
questions  before  them  as  this  settlement 
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is  considered.  Nothing  could  bear  leas 
relaUon  to  the  truth.  The  Alaska  Fed- 
eration of  Natives,  with  or  without  this 
settlement  and  its  benefits,  will  be  a  force 
of  wisdom  and  reason  In  Alaska  in  the 
future  Just  as  they  have  for  years  past. 
My  experience  with  Native  Alaskans, 
from  the  chosen  leaders  to  the  residents 
of  remote  vlllagea.  has  given  me  a  strong 
impression  that  this  Is  not  a  people  that 
can  be  "had." 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  nature  of 
the  men  who  labored  on  this  bill  fore- 
clases  the  possibility  that  such  a  charge 
can  be  true.  On  the  committee  and  sub- 
committee are  men.  too  numerous  to 
name,  who  can  in  no  way  be  said  to  have 
any  but  the  best  Interests  of  the  Natives 
as  a  first  priority.  Similarly,  the  men  as- 
sociated with  this  legislation  on  behalf 
of  the  Natives,  such  as  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark 
and  the  Honorable  Arthur  Goldberg,  are 
men  of  strong  commitment  and  great 
wisdom.  In  no  way  do  I  suggest  that  any 
remarks  made  were  Intended  to  disput* 
these  statements  I  am  making,  but  I  feel 
It  must  b^  clear  that  their  presence  fore- 
clases  the  possibility  of  Injustice. 

Third,  I  find  that  numerous  remarks 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  Natives 
in  this  bUl  had  the  intent  of  subordinat- 
ing the  State  of  Alaska,  What  may  have 
been  seen  as  the  Natives  being  "had" 
could  be  far  more  accurately  described 
as  the  expression  of  concern  and  wisdom 
by  Alask  .'s  Natives  for  the  State  in  which 
they  are  all  citizens.  I  do  not  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  Alaska's  Natives  coop- 
erated in  a  land  selection  plan  which 
\nswered  critical  needs  of  the  entire 
State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  gesture 
which  can.  and  very  likely  will,  help 
greatly  to  Insire  that  the  bill  becomes  a 
unifying  experience  for  the  State. 

Flimlly,  I  come  to  the  matter  of  the 
bill  Itself  and  must  ask.  Is  it  a  bill  In 
which  the  Natives  are  "had"  and  which 
could  be  entered  Into  only  on  poor  ad- 
vice? Unequlvocably,  I  must  sa;-  the  an- 
swer is  "No  "  H.R.  10367  is  the  most  gen- 
erous Alaska  Native  claims  bill  ever 
passed  by  either  the  House  or  Senate.  It 
is  a  bill  which  not  only  compensates  gen- 
erously but  distributes  compensation 
equitably  among  all  Natives,  and  with 
every  Incentive  to  self-determlriatlon. 
Finally,  it  is  a  bill  which  bows  very  deep- 
ly to  the  rural  Native  village,  the  one 
level  of  Native  organization  with  social, 
economic,  and  culturBd  Integrity  over 
the  long  run  of  history. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  these  remarks  as  I  be- 
Ueve  they  relate  to  the  most  important 
event  In  Alaska  hi  a  decade.  It  is  an  event 
of  social  significance,  of  economic  signifi- 
cance, but  most  of  all,  of  human  signifi- 
cance. I  thank  the  Members  for  their 
consideration. 


COSMETICS  UNDER  FIRE — FACTS 
AND  FALLACIES 

(Mr,  KLUCZYNSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hou.se  a  ^leech  delivered  by  O  S.  Kaas, 


vice  president,  Alberto-Culver  Co.,  de- 
livered before  Cocmeilcs  Industry  Buyers 
and  Suppliers  Association.  Thursday, 
October  14,  1971,  New  York: 
Cosmetics  Undxb  Fiai — ^Facts  and  Paixachs 
(By  O.  S.  Kas8) 

The  day  I  accepted  the  Invitation  to  speak 
before  this  group,  I  was  hot  under  the  collar. 
This  was  not  due  to  the  temperattire  of  my 
office.  I  had  just  flndshed  reading  an  article 
in  the  June  issue  of  Today's  Health,  a  publl- 
oauon  ckf  the  Anwrlcan  Medical  Association, 
entiUed  "The  tJgly  Truth  About  Beauty 
Aids."  It  is  a  rehash  erf  unsupported  and  dis- 
torted charges  that  have  recently  appeared 
In  the  pK-aes.  It  is  replete  with  erroneous  oon- 
clusloQS,  wild  accusations,  outright  false- 
hoods and  grow  distortions. 

The  August  18th  Wall  Street  Journal,  in 
an  article  on  the  "New  Journalism."  noted 
that  many  publications  mix  fiction  with 
fancy  so  that  the  reader  baa  a  hard  Ume 
knowing  what  be  can  believe.  Some  news 
media,  consumer  groups,  and  some  govern- 
ment officials  have  declared  open  season  on 
the  cosDietlc  and  toiletries  industries.  Acting 
out  of  sheer  ignorance  In  the  name  of  oon- 
sumsnsm  or  In  the  search  for  headlines,  they 
are  undermining  consumer  confidence  and 
laying  siege  to  our  industry  by  demanding 
laws  to  regulate  almoet  every  facet  ol  it.  It 
is  time  that  we  fought  back.  Liet  me  start 
with  the  Report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety,  which  was  presented  to 
the  President  and  Oongreas  in  July  1970 
Part  II  of  the  Pinal  Report  (Identification  of 
Product  Hazards.  Senate  Report  No.  226)  de- 
votes only  one  small  paragraph  to  coaznetlcs. 
It  maXes  the  statement:  "Coemetlcs.  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health.  Bducatlon  b.  Welfare,  Injure  60.000 
persona  ( mostly  women )  so  severely  as  to  re- 
strict activity  for  one  day  or  require  medical 
attention." 

This  has  been  quoted  by  some  members  of 
Congress,  syndicated  columnist  Jack  Ander- 
son, the  news  wire  services.  Today's  Health, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  numerous  others. 
Incidentally,  the  PDA  gets  only  about  260 
complaints  per  year  of  cosmetic  Injury,  but 
more  about  that  later. 

The  Report  is  a  most  interesting  document 
and  I  wUl  refer  to  It  several  tlmss  this  after- 
noon. It  Is  Interesting  because  of  other  state- 
ments It  makes  (and  which  the  news  media 
ignored)  and  for  what  it  doesn't  say.  The  Re- 
port calls  the  Injury  figures  a  "statistical 
estimate."  (DHEW  Injury  Estimates,  1968, 
Appendix  D.  Supplemental  Studies.  Volume 

I). 

The  follo'wlng  are  direct  quotes  from  the 
DHBW  Reports  filed  with  the  Commission: 

"The  statistical  estimates  given  are  thoee 
injuries  associated  with  consumer  products 
and  are  not  necessarUy  caused  by  the  con- 
sumer prtxluct  In  many  Injuries  there  may 
be  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  re- 
sults In  Injury,  thus,  no  one  factor  can  be 
called  the  cause  The  present  state  of  the  art 
and  available  studies  limit  otir  knowledge 
about  the  precise  Involvement  of  consumer 
products." 

"It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  these 
estimates  are  not  bawed  on  actual  counts  or 
surveys  of  the  whole  United  Statee.  Thus, 
these  estimates  have  an  unknown  error  at- 
tached Thtis,  we  cannot  say  how  right  or  how 
wrong  we  may  be." 

The  final  Item  from  the  Report  Is  this 
direct  quote: 

"As  noted  above,  the  estimates  presented 
leave  much  to  be  desired." 

Although  I  am  critical  of  some  aspects  of 
the  Report,  these  are  honest  statements  made 
by  honest  men.  But  I  wouldn't  say  the  same 
for  those  who  quoted  the  90,000  flgtire  out 
of  context.  It  U  my  opinion  that  the  80,000 
hypothetical  Injury  flgtire  is  exaggerated. 
Further,  It  Includes  Ingestion  by  chUdren 
(data  from   the  National   Clearlnghotise   for 


Poison  Control  Centers),  misuse  and  abuai 
of  products,  and  injuries  from  broken  glass. 
If  you  Interpret  all  of  thoee  direct  quotes  as 
I  do.  then  the  following  type  of  Injuries  must 
also  be  Included  In  the  efi.OOO  guesstimate: 

The  injured  toe  resulting  from  a  dropped 
jar  of  cold  cream; 

The  cut  finger  when  the  bottle  of  cologne 
broke  on  the  bathroom  sink; 

Mrs.  Jonas'  black  eye  when  Mr.  Jones 
threw  her  tlie  plastic  tube  of  shampoo  from 
the  shower  and  hit  her  in  the  eye;  and 

The  broken  arm  when  Miss  Smith  slipped 
on  a  bar  of  soap  in  the  tub. 

Our  industry  Is  accused,  either  directly  or 
by  Implication,  of  i>olsonlng  the  public  with 
mercury  preservatives,  spreading  cancer  with 
hair  dyes,  causing  brain  damage  with  hexa- 
chlorophene,  and  spreading  disease  with  con- 
taminated producu.  Oh  yea,  we  are  also  ac- 
cused of  killing  p>eople  with  hair  sprays. 

One  of  the  worst  examples  of  journalistic 
prostitution  is  the  Today's  Health  article. 
Among  the  many  untruths  and  distortions  la 
the  following: 

"Another  potential  hajsard  In  the  cosmetic 
area  Is  with  hair  spray  products.  Damage  to 
the  eyes  or  respiratory  tract  may  result  from 
careless  spraying  of  contents.  And  Inhalation 
of  the  aerosol  propellant  has  taken  more  than 
60  lives  in  the  past  four  years," 

Since  1950,  when  hair  sprays  were  first  in- 
troduced, eye  damage  has  been  almost  nil 
and  extensive  clinical  studies  have  been  un- 
able to  confirm  respiratory  damage  from  In- 
cidental Inhalation  of  these  products.  The 
article,  perhaps  deliberately,  conveniently 
failed  to  mention  that  all  of  the  deaths  re- 
sulted when  young  people  IntentlonaUy  in- 
haled an  aerosol  product  (most  were  not  hair 
sprays)  to  get  "high"  as  some  of  them  do  in 
glue  sniffing.  The  writer  in  effect  said  that 
people  who  use  hair  spray  are  risking  death. 
Jack  Anderson's  syndicated  ooltmin  of  Au- 
gijist  e  was  another  prime  example  of  muck- 
raking. It  too  attacked  hair  sprays  with  dis- 
torted facts  and  half-truths. 

Not  long  ago  a  community  newspaper,  in 
the  laudable  interest  of  Plre  Prevention 
Week,  carried  a  photograph  of  a  fireman  with 
an  Ignited  spray  from  an  aerosol  can.  The 
caption  warned  that  thousands  of  deaths — 
yes  thousands — each  year  were  caused  by  Ig- 
nited sprays.  Actually,  the  number  cited  was 
close  to  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  all 
fires  annually  in  the  country. 

On  Investigation  we  learned  that  the  figure 
was  the  vivid  figment  of  the  Imagination  of 
some  fire  prevention  aealot.  The  editor  kindly 
carried  a  correction,  but  we  all  know  that 
corrections  do  not  catch  up  with  errors.  And 
further,  anyone  who  has  been  on  the  Inside 
of  Issues  that  become  newsworthy  knows  that 
inaccuracies  proliferates  as  stories  are  re- 
peated and  rewritten  and  that  scare  stories 
are  buUt  on  the  most  superficial  and  fre- 
quently misinterpreted  data.  The  bad  pub- 
licity generated  by  unsupported  allegations 
can  never  be  corrected  by  press  releases  or 
denials. 

In  our  present  consumerist  era  both  gov- 
ermnent  bureaucrats  and  the  press  seem  to 
be  In  competition  to  frighten  the  public 
about  exaggerated  or  Imaginary  hazards  Ln 
every  Item  of  use  that  contributes  to  better 
Uvlng. 

Alexander  WooUcott  used  to  lament  that 
everything  he  liked  was  either  lUegal,  fat- 
tening or  Immoral.  Now  we're  told  it's  also 
dangerous. 

Is  there  a  serious  safety  problem?  Does  our 
Industry  give  Up  service  to  safety  In  callous 
disregard  of  the  consumer?  I  would  like  to 
present  the  facte  In  proper  per^)ectlTe. 

It  la  the  "in  thixig"  to  tie  accused  or  m«r- 
cury  poUutloci,  and  It  may  even  be  unpatri- 
otlc  to  poeaess  a  mercury  thermometer.  A 
mercury  compound  (phenyl  mercuric  ace- 
tate) baa  been  used  for  many  years  at  very 
low  levels  as  a  preservative  In  some  cos- 
metica.  Although  there  Is  not  one  shred  of 
evidence  that   such   use  has   been   harmful. 
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1C8  SLlready  limited  use  has  been  further 
tort&Ued  by  the  tnl'iurtry  and  it  is  rspMlly 
being  phased  out.  TTatU  a  few  years  ac:o,  when 
a  cb«mlst  found  tilgb  levels  of  mercury  to 
Canadian  fish,  no  otM  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  mercury  compounds  were  an  environ- 
mental hazard  Since  mercury  had  never 
been  oonaldered  a  dangerous  contaminant  of 
food  or  drug  products,  no  standards  for  Its 
Uinitattoa  bad  been  established.  Mercury 
compounds  have  been  used  extensively  as 
drugs  for  many  years  and  still  are  They 
And  use  as  laxatives  (calcitnel),  diuretics 
(MeraalyU  and  the  popular  antiseptics  Mer- 
curuchrocne  and  Merthlolate  Mercury  is  also 
used  with  sliver  as  a  dental  filling. 

Will  consumerlszn  hysteria  eventually  leg- 
islate these  out  at  existence  on  the  unproven 
assumption  that  mercury  In  any  form  Is 
dangerous?  I  have  no  ax  to  grind  because  I 
haven't  used  mercury  preeervativee  In  30 
years;  but,  I  strenuously  object  to  Irreeponsl- 
ble  accusations  against  tboee  few  manufac- 
turers who  have  lised  them  In  soma  products 
and  have  now  taken  them  out  or  are  In  ttie 
process  of  doing  so  as  part  of  our  environ- 
mental bouseclaanlng. 

I  shall  be  very  brlaf  on  the  subject  of 
hexachlorophene  which  la  under  thorough 
Investlgatloo  by  01yau<lan  Corporation  and 
by  the  PDA.  A  statement  released  by  the  FDA 
on  April  1,  1071  oondudes:  "At  this  time  and 
on  th*  beals  of  Inforaaatlon  now  available, 
the  nXA  piaua  oo  regulatory  action  ooncem- 
Ing  Hezacbloropheoe."  Hexaohlorophene  has 
been  used  for  otose  to  35  ye*n  a«  an  effective 
antimicrobial  agent  in  oosmetics  and  totle- 
trtea  without  advene  effects  oo  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  users.  It  wouldn't  be  a  bacterioetat 
If  It  were  totally  nom-toxle.  Ita  tozioologlcal 
propertloa  have  been  known  for  years.  If 
additional  clinical  Investigations  now  under 
way  reveal  that  oootlnued  use  ot  bezaehloro- 
pbene  poaes  a  iMalth  prohlem,  then  Ita  use 
•hould  be  restricted.  But  its  oondemnatloc 
by  headline  hunting  wntors.  before  the  facts 
are  In.  Is  Inexcusable  I  oomn>en(l  the  PDA 
upon  its  restraint  in  this  matter. 

What  always  seems  to  be  missing  In  attacks 
on  specific  Ingredients,  whether  It  be  cycla- 
mates.  saccharin,  monosodlum  glutamata, 
a.4-TT>A.  or  hexachlorophene.  is  the  matter 
at  dosage  There  are  many  substances  that 
are  dangerous  In  large  doses  but  which  are 
safe  and  beneficial  In  small  doses  The  medi- 
cal literature  has  reported  lUneea.  and  even 
death,  frcvn  the  ingestion  in  large  amounts 
of  e»eoa.  mustard,  nirtmeg,  rhubarb,  tea. 
tomato  Juice  and  Uoorlce  It  may  oome  as  a 
surprise  to  know  that  toxicity  tables  show 
estimated  toxic  doses  for  tabl«>  salt  and  gran- 
ulated sugar  Here  again,  too  much  o<  a  good 
thing  can  be  dangsrous. 

Early  in  September  1070.  I  received  a  phone 
cal!  from  a  writer  for  the  National  Observer 
He  said  he  was  Interested  In  toxicity  and  Ir- 
ritation problems  of  hair  dyes  I  spoke  with 
him  at  some  length — not  once  did  he  men- 
tion the  words  tumor  or  cancer  He  did  ask 
about  the  use  of  the  chemical  2.4-toluene- 
dlamlne,  which  we  refer  to  as  2.4-TDA.  I  UAA 
him  that  this  compound  found  little  use  In 
hair  dyes  and  it  was  only  used  at  very  low 
levels  and  that  the  Alberto-Culver  Company 
had  never  used  It.  On  September  14.  1970.  the 
National  Observer  printed  a  first  page  story 
with  the  headline  "Cancer  Suspect  Is  Oon- 
ftrmed  In  Many  Hair  Dyes"  l^ls  article  was 
a  complete  distortion  of  what  the  writer  wa-s 
told. 

The  basis  of  his  charge  Is  that  some  yearis 
ago  Investigators  tu  Japan  found  that  mice 
fed  or  Injected  with  large  doses  ol  2.4-TDA 
developed  tumors.  What  the  story  faUed  t*> 
mention  was  that  2.4-TDA  had  been  used  for 
many  years  In  very  small  amounts  In  some 
shades  in  some  brands  wlthoxit  the  slightest 
evidence  of  tumor  or  cancer  producing  po- 
tential. Also  not  mentioned  was  the  fact 
that  2.4-TDA  Injected  or  fed  to  mice  or  rats 
had  no  relevance  to  Its  use  !u  hair  dyes.  In 


hair  dyes  this  comjjound  can  only  be  u.sed  in 
the  presenos  of  certsOn  othsr  rsastlvs  chesn- 
icala.  'When  mlssd  wttb  the  dSTSloper,  It 
becomes  a  cooaplstsly  dtffsrent  BMlacuIs  in 
minutes.  The  wrtt«r  <leUb«rmtely  sst  out  to 
write  a  sensational  expose  in  total  dlgregard 
of  the  facts. 

In  the  paat  Ave  year?;  there  have  been 
approximately  85  recalls  of  eosmetlos  and 
toiletries  because  of  microbial  contamina- 
tion. In  determining  whether  or  not  a  prod- 
oct  Is  eontamtnated.  two  yardsticks  are  nor- 
mally used  One  Is  the  number  of  organisms 
ot  count  per  unit  weight  or  volume,  and  the 
other  Is  whether  or  not  the  organism  Is  a 
pathogen  (disease  caualng)  or  a  non-patho- 
gen. Apparently  there  is  a  double  standard — 
one  for  food  and  one  for  ooametloa.  The  pub- 
lic tuiA  been  led  to  believe  that  a  cosmetic  Is 
contaminated  If  it  oontalns  any  microorga- 
nisms. Qrsde  A  milk  can  contain  30.000  or- 
ganisms and  frosen  dsJry  desserts  up  to  60,- 
000  organisms  per  gram — and  this  is  with 
PDA  approraJI  Many  of  our  processed  and 
unprooeased  food  products  harbor  high  levels 
of  mlcroorganifims.  Tet,  most  of  these  prod- 
ucts are  not— let  ms  repeat — not  unaaXs.  The 
FDA  has  set  limits  Tor  mleroorganiams  in 
food  but  as  yet  it  has  not  set  sucta  limits  for 
oosmetlcB  and  toUetrlaa.  What  I  am  saying  Is 
that  food  products  do  not  have  to  be  tree  of 
mleroorganiams  to  be  sold  as  long  •■  the 
numbers  do  not  exceed  a  proscribed  level  and 
tJiey  are  relatively  free  of  pathogens. 

Both  the  PDA  and  the  medical  profession 
take  a  dim  view  of  the  presence  of  any  mlero- 
organiams in  oosmetics  and  this  is  under- 
standable. I  am  also  unalter&Uy  opposed  to 
the  presence  of  any  mlcroorsaniains  In  tiieae 
produetB.  Por  tiie  past  ten  years  my  oomp&ny 
has  monitored  each  day's  production  to  in- 
sure the  abssnce  of  mleroorganiams.  How- 
ever, most  oosmetics  are  not  noanufactured 
under  sterile  oondltlona.  They  are,  or  should 
be,  made  under  sanitary  oondltlona.  Although 
the  total  absence  of  microorganisms  is  a  oon- 
tlQuing  objective,  some  products  can  be  ex- 
pected to  contain  a  number  of  innocuotw  or- 
ganisms tuilesa  adequately  pressrved  or  proc- 
essed under  sanitary  conditions.  We  live  in 
an  environment  Uterally  swarming  with  mi- 
croorganisms— the  food  we  eat.  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  soil  around  us,  on  our  skin  and 
hair  or  clotliing  and  on  every  surfsos  around 
us.  These  Include  microorganisms  with  the 
potential  of  oauaing  Illness.  We  are  protected 
most  of  the  tlnM  by  the  bcxly's  natural  de- 
fense mechanism. 

A  product  should  be  considered  contami- 
nated only  if  It  contains  harmful  organisms 
or  such  a  large  number  of  Innocuous  organ- 
isms as  to  mdlcato  the  failure  of  the  pre- 
servative systaoi  or  poor  sanitation  in  manu- 
facture. The  preservative  must  protect  the 
product  during  manufactxire  and  while  In 
use.  There  has  been  no  reported  spread  of 
infection  by  ooaoMilcs  in  the  general  poimla- 
tlon.  Manufacturers  are  continuing  efforts, 
through  Improved  manufacturing  procedures, 
to  achieve  total  elimination  of  mlcnxtrga- 
nlbms  from  their  products.  A  recent  survey 
bears  this  out.  There  certainly  la  no  cause  to 
wildly  accuse  the  ooametlo  Industry  of  en- 
dangering the  health  of  the  consumer. 

Many  of  the  Incldants  cited  In  crlUclsm  of 
the  oosmeuc  and  tolietriee  Industry  are  those 
Involving  contact  dermatitis  Contact  derma- 
titis may  be  either  primary  Irritation  or  al- 
lergic sensitization.  What  la  the  difTerence'' 
If  a  substance  of  a  glveu  oonconrtate  in  a 
given  vehicle  is  applied  to  the  skin  in  a  given 
manner  and  for  a  given  length  of  thne.  and 
irritation  results  In  the  majority  of  Individ- 
uals who  have  had  no  previous  expoeure  to 
that  substance,  then  that  substance  Is  a 
primary  irritant  under  the  conditions  speci- 
fied. Strong  acid.-!,  alkalis  and  certain  solvent.s 
are  primary  Irritants  Some  substances,  such 
as  detergents  and  even  water  can  be  primary 
Irritants  to  some  people  "Hils  will  depend  on 
the  severity  of  the  exposure  and  the  duration. 
With  few  exceptions,  which  I  will  comment 


on   shortly,   cosmetics   are  not  primary  irrl- 
tanta. 

Many  of  the  alleged  in  Junes  resulOng  from 
tiie  use  of  caemertics  are  actually  allwgic 
ooQtaot  dermatlUa  or  In  lay  ?°nynago  ai- 
lorgles.  Skin  allergy  results  from  a  substance 
which  does  not  produce  a  skin  reaction  on 
normal  skin  on  flrat  exposure,  but  ft  may 
do  K>  on  a  subsequent  exposure  In  some 
few  Individuals.  Here  the  proMem  is  not 
with  the  product  hut  with  the  individual 
using  that  product.  Two  qneetlons  need  an- 
swering First,  how  serious  Is  the  oiwmetic 
allergy  problem?  Secondly,  what  can  our  In- 
dustry do  about  it  to  help  the  consumer? 

According  to  a  conservative  estimate  re- 
cently released  by  the  National  Institute  of 
.Mlergy  and  Infectious  Diseases,  one  of  the 
na'lonal  Institutes  of  health,  approximately 
.SI  million  Americana,  or  fifteen  of  every 
hundred,  suffer  from  one  or  more  algnlflcant 
allergies.  The  Institute  further  breaks  down 
these  flgiu-es  to  hay  fever,  asthma  and  other 
allea-gles.  It  is  the  "other  allergies"  which 
are  Important  here.  Eght  and  one  half  mil- 
lion people  suffer  from  other  allergies  which 
Incltjde  atopic  (allergic  eczamatous)  derma- 
tltlK.  drug  allergy  aiul  food  allergy  This  4% 
of  the  population  includes  those  who  are 
allergic  to  oosmetics. 

Esther  Peteraoo,  LyiKlon  B.  Johnaon's  Con- 
sumer Advlaor,  apeaklxig  before  the  CTFA  In 
Florida  acknowledged,  "Most  coamstlcs  can 
cause  no  harm  to  anyone  and  if  they  make 
wonien  feel  better,  that's  wonderful."  "But," 
she  said.  "If  there  Is  any  ooemetlc  Which  con- 
tains anything  which  can  hurt  you  or  me, 
then  I  say  th*t  the  manufacturer  slwuld 
not  be  allowed  to  sell  it  without  a  olsar 
warning." 

What  Mrs.  Peterson  apparently  does  not 
understand  Is  that  there  is  no  substance  to 
which  some  person  may  not  be  allergic  to. 
If  we  take  Mrs.  Peterson  literally,  every  bottle 
of  milk,  package  of  ooooa,  cartoe  of  egg*, 
box  of  detergent,  article  of  clothing  and  cos- 
metic container  would  eairy  the  warning: 
"This  product  n»y  be  barmul  to  ujmm  Indl- 
vlduala"  Why  sln(^a  out  cosmetics  to  carry 
this  warning?  A  recent  paper  Ln  the  .Journal 
of  the  AMA  reported  that  the  Incldeiwse  of 
allergy  to  aspirin  Is  27  per  million.  TT»e  argu- 
ment I  will  Immediately  get  from  those  at- 
tacking our  Industry  la  that  peopla  who  aie 
allergic  to  sggs,  aspirin,  etc.,  know  what  they 
are  allergie  to  and  can  thereby  avoid  using 
the  offending  product.  People  who  are  al- 
lergic to  cosmetics  do  not  know  what  In  the 
product  Is  causing  the  problem  and.  there- 
fore, do  not  know  what  to  avoid  So  there 
Is  ntrw  a  great  hue  and  cry  over  the  failure 
of  OUT  Industry  to  list  Ingredients  oo  the 
label  We  are  aceuaed  cf  Jealously  guarding 
our  trade  secrets  In  callous  disregard  of  eon- 
sumer  safety. 

Virginia  Knauer,  President  Nixon's  Con- 
sumer Advisor,  is  also  critical  of  labeling 
praotioea.  She  says:  "I  find  It  difficult  to 
understand  why  commonly  occurring  in- 
gredients are  not  listed  on  cosmetics  labels 
to  facilitate  the  purchasing  declsloDs  of 
consumers,  a  fraction  of  whom  may  be  »en- 
atttve  to  a  particular  Ingredient."  In  my 
opinion,  complete  ingredient  listing  would 
result  m  lltus  benefit — if  any.  Assuming 
Mrs.  Custocner  Is  allergic  to  Brand  X,  what 
Ingredient  Is  catialng  her  difficulty?  Is  she 
going  to  spend  the  time  and  money  with  an 
allergist  to  screen  all  of  the  components? 
Of  course  not. 

Again,  let  us  look  at  the  overall  prohlem 
In  proper  perspective.  Modem  cosmetics  and 
toiletries  are  for  the  most  part  highly  com- 
plicated products.  The  cosmetic  chemist  has 
hundreds  of  ingredients,  both  natural  and 
synthetic,  avuliable  tc  him.  The  simple 
glycerine  and  roaewater  hand  lotiOQ  of  yes- 
teryear has  given  way  to  highly  sophisticated 
UHloufi  which  may  contain  as  many  as  15  or 
more  Ingredients  The  fragrance  alone  may 
conal.*    of    IS    or    more    Ingredients.    Hand 
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lotions  are  comparatively  simple  products 
when  compared  to  perfumes  or  hair  dyea. 

Of  the  eo.OOO  alleged  cosmetic  injuries 
hypothealB«l.  aooordlng  to  the  NaUonal 
Commission  on  Product  Safety.  30,000  are 
attributed  to  perfume  and  colognes.  If  this 
figure  IS  valid,  and  I  doubt  It,  let's  deduct  a 
reasonable  number  tor  Injuries  attributed  to 
broken  glass  and  to  ingestion  by  small  chil- 
dren. The  bulk  (rf  these  injuries  must  be  due 
to  contact  dermatitis.  A  fine  perfume  may 
contain  80  or  more  IngredlenU.  How  oould 
listing  the  Ingredients  help  a  user  who  might 
be  allergic  to  some  component,  unless  she 
spent  the  time  and  money  to  determine  the 
sUergen? 

Ingredient  listing  Is  certainly  not  the  an- 
swer. Obvious  offending  compounds  have 
been  eliminated  from  their  product*  by  most 
manufacturers  but  the  search  continues  for 
even  safer  products.  There  are  some  cos- 
metics (hair  Btralghteners,  permanent  wav- 
ing products,  etc.)  which  may  contain 
pcxtentlally  irrltotlng  substances  for  which 
no  suitable  substitute  has  as  yet  been  found. 
The  instructions  and  labels  of  these  products 
do  carry  detailed  and  adequate  warnings  and 
precaution  to  protect  hypersensitive  users 
and  to  minimize  Injury  due  to  misuse.  It  is 
Impossible  to  produce  a  consumer  product 
with  zero  rtsk.  No  amount  of  legislation  or 
cautionary  labeling  will  eliminate  the  mis- 
use of  a  cosmetic  or  an  occasional  adveras 
reaction  by  a  hypersensitive  or  allergic  user. 
Certainly — safety  testing  as  well  as  effective 
quality  control  is  a  must. 

Again,  let's  put  the  subject  in  a  proper 
perspective.  Is  contact  dermatitis  from  cos- 
metics really  a  serloxis  problem?  I  doubt  It. 
Many  years  ago,  my  company  set  up  a  con- 
sumer complaint  file.  This  file  has  always 
been  open  to  the  PDA.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  complaint  files  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  government.  If  the  incidence  of 
Injury  or  irritation  Is  so  high  as  to  cause 
the  manufacturer  to  withhold  the  flies  from 
FDA  insptectlon,  then  the  product  involved 
should  not  be  on  the  market.  My  company 
also  keeps  statistical  data  on  the  Incidence 
of  alleged  harmful  effects  per  million  units 
of  product  sold.  I  use  the  word  "alleged" 
because  we  very  often  find  upon  Investiga- 
tion that  the  product  was  not  the  cause  of 
any  Irritation  or  injury.  The  Incidence  level 
for  Alberto-Chalver  products  ranges  from  only 
a  few  i>er  million  to  less  than  one  per  ten 
million.  This  low  rate  is  true  for  other  brands 
as  well. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that,  according  to  pub- 
lished repK>rts,  the  PDA  receives  approxi- 
mately 260  complaints  of  cosmetic  Injury 
per  year.  This  doesn't  measure  up  very  well 
against  that  60,000  figure  Why  the  disparity? 
I  have  heard  the  argument  tT<xa  various 
sources.  Including  the  PDA.  that  moet  com- 
plaints of  cosmetic  Injury  or  Irritation  are 
never  reported  This  may  have  been  the  case 
at  one  time,  but  the  growth  of  consumerism 
plus  the  Increaalng  liberal  attitude  of  the 
courts  and  Juries  In  product  liability  cases 
has  converted  the  silent  consumer  into  a  very 
vocal  complainant.  ContrsuTr  to  popular  be- 
lief, I  am  convinced  that  most  cosmetic  in- 
juries, whether  real  or  Imagined,  are  reported 
to  the  mantifacturer. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  very  clear  that  I 
am  not  denying  that  some  people  are  Injured 
by  cosmetic  products.  Yes — product  contami- 
nation by  microorganisms  has  been  a  prob- 
lem In  the  industry.  Tes — some  hypersensi- 
tive Individuals  may  react  adversely  to  cer- 
tain products.  And  yes — the  safety  of  some 
cosmetic  ingredients  have  been  questioned 
and  they  are  under  Investigation.  The  In- 
dustry Is  engaged  In  a  diligent  effort  to  re- 
solve these  problems  which  have  been  blown 
up  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  facts.  Rep. 
Rogers  (D-PIa.f  speaking  in  Washington  on 
June  21,  1071,  before  an  aerosol  conference 
sponsored  by  the  C8MA  said:  "As  we  move 
Into    emotion    packed    consumer    areas    (ws 


should)  make  sure  that  the  facts  aren't  dla- 
torted  as  they  sometimes  are."  My  quarrel 
is  only  wtlh  those  who  are  guilty  of  such 
distortions. 

We  live  In  a  technological  society  that  is 
rapidly  changing.  Investigative  tools  and 
techniques  are  available  today  that  we  did 
not  have  yesterday  and  which  may  be  made 
obsolete  by  better  ones  tomorrow.  There  are 
a  great  many  dedicated  cosmetic  scientists 
who  are  constantly  striving  to  develop  new. 
better  and  safer  cosmetics  and  toiletries.  The 
attacks  against  the  Industry  are  also  attacks 
against  these  professionals.  The  attacks  are 
Irresponsible  and  unwarranted. 

1  will  let  the  Report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  present  the  final 
proof  of  coeoMtic  safety.  TTiere  Is  an  appendix 
to  this  R«i>art  (DHIW  Injury  BBUmates,  Ap- 
pendix D,  Supplemental  Studies,  Volume  I). 
It  lists  34  major  cat^orlee  of  consunaer 
products.  The  Report  estimates  total  Injuries 
at  30  million.  In  this  list,  cosmetics  rank  as 
the  fourth  safest  consumer  product.  Only 
plantings  (trees  and  shrubs),  Inclnarators 
and  personal  care  appliances  such  as  raaors, 
brushes  and  combs  are  listed  as  producing 
fewer  Injuries.  The  Report  claims  that  drugs 
and  medicines  account  for  640,000  Injuries 
aiinually  and  that  clothing — yes  clothing — 
caused  300,000  Injuries  (other  than  burns). 
Where  are  the  headlines?  Clothing  injures 
200.000  each  year  I  What  Is  wrong  with  this 
report  In  addition  to  the  unreliability  of  the 
estimates?  The  figures  do  not  relate  to  prod- 
uot  usage.  That  la  what  is  wrong. 

Cosmetics  and  toiletries  Is  a  10  billion 
dollar  business.  This  translates  roughly  into 
about  15  billion  packages.  If  the  60,000  figtire 
Is  correct,  and  I  doubt  it.  the  Incidence  of 
cosmetic  Injuries  Is  not  more  than  4  per 
million  packages  of  product  sold.  This  is  a 
phenomerMJ  safety  record  surpassing  all  other 
consumer  products  In  the  Report.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  news  media  put  a  headline  on 
that! 

The  cosmetics-toiletries  Industry  has  a 
"phenomenal  safety  record  surpassing  all 
other  consumer  products"  listed  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  oo  Product  Safety,  a  vet- 
eran  chemls-executlve   said   today. 

The  speaker,  Ous  8.  Kaas,  vice  president, 
research  and  development,  Alberto  Culver 
Company,  addressed  the  Ooametlc  Industry 
Buyers  and  Suppliers  Association  at  the  New 
York  Hilton  Hotel.  He  spoke  on  "Coemetlcs 
Under  Fire — Pacts  and  Fallacies  " 

Mr.  Kass,  who  has  been  Identified  with 
the  oosmetlcs-toUetrles  field  for  some  thirty 
years,  challenged  consumer  groups,  certain 
reporters  and  columnists  and  some  govern- 
ment of&clals  who  he  said  "have  declared 
open  season"  on  the  industry. 

He  pointed  out  that  several  critical  arti- 
cles on  hair  sprays,  for  example,  have  cited 
deaths  and  injuries  as  caused  by  these  prod- 
ucts. Speaking  of  one  article,  he  said: 

"Since  1950,  when  hair  sfirays  were  in- 
troduced, eye  damage  has  been  almoet  nil 
and  extensive  cllnicai  studies  have  been  un- 
able to  confirm  respiratory  damage  from 
Incidental  Inhalation  of  these  products.  The 
article,  perhaps  deliberately,  failed  to  men- 
tion that  all  of  the  deaths  resulted  when 
young  people  Intentionally  Inhaled  on  aero- 
sol product  (most  were  not  hair  sprays)  to 
get  'high'  as  some  do  In  glue  sniffing." 

An  ultimate  source  of  such  mls-lnforma- 
tlon,  he  said,  was  the  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Product  Safety. 

TTils  report  carries  an  estimate  of  60,000 
persons  per  year  injured  by  coemetlcs  "so 
severely  as  to  restrict  activity  for  one  day  or 
require  medical  attention." 

Mr.  Kaas  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  esti- 
mate's data  Included  incidences  of  misuse 
and  abuse  of  products  and  accldenu  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
minutration  receives  reports  of  only  about 
250  cases  per  year  of  cosmetic  Injury. 


Further,  he  quoted  the  Product  Safety 
Report  as  follows: 

"It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  these 
estlmatss  are  npt  baaed  on  actual  counts  or 
•urveya  of  the  United  States  ....  Thus  we 
cannot  say  how  right  or  how  wrong  we  may 
be.  ...  As  noted  above,  the  estimates  pres- 
ented leave  much  to  be  desired." 

The  same  report,  he  pointed  out,  esti- 
mates that  drugs  and  medicines  account  for 
640.000  injuries  annually  and  "that  cloth- 
ing— yes  Clothing — cauaed  SOO.CKX)  Injuries 
(other  than  bums) ." 

He  concluded: 

"What  la  wrong  with  this  report,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  unreliability  of  the  estimates? 
The  figxu-ee  do  not  relate  to  product  usage. 
That  is  what  Is  wrong. 

"Coemetlcs  and  tolietriee  is  a  10  billion 
dollar  business.  This  translates  roughly  into 
about  15  bUUon  packages.  If  the  60,000  figure 
Is  correct,  and  1  doubt  It,  the  ineidenoe  of 
cosmetic  Injuries  is  not  more  than  4  per 
every  million  packages  of  product  sold  This 
is  a  phenomenal  safety  record  surpassing  all 
other  consumer  products  In  the  Report  I 
would  like  to  see  the  news  media  put  a 
headline  on  that  I" 


PHOSPHORUS  IN  DETERGENTS 

<Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarJts 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  compliment  Senator  Wiixiam  B 
Spong  for  the  service  he  rendered  to 
consumers  throughout  the  United  States 
by  holding  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Etovironment  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  to  clarify  the  de- 
tergent mystery. 

In  recent  weeks  consumers  have  been 
utterly  conftised  by  public  statements 
from  Government  ofBclals,  Including  the 
Surgeon  General,  which  seemed  to  say 
that  consumers  should  disregard  the  pol- 
lution caused  by  phosphate  detergents 
and  return  to  using  those  detergents  be- 
cause of  certain  hazards  involved  with 
nonphosphate  detergents.  The  impres- 
sion consumers  received  was  that  all  non- 
phosphate  detergents  were  harmful. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Surgeon 
General  corrected  this  impression  in  his 
testimony  October  1.  1971,  when  he  said: 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  make  It 
very  clear  that  not  all  low-phosphate  or  non- 
phosphate  home  laundry  producu  are  highly 
caustic. 

During  th^Tjast  few  years,  vast  pub- 
licity has  been  given  to  the  fact  that 
phosphate  detergent  products  are  harm- 
ful to  our  environment.  Most  sewage 
treatment  facilities  are  inadequate  to 
filter  out  phosphates.  These  phosphates, 
thus,  pollute  the  waters  of  our  Nation 
with  resultant  destruction  of  plant  and 
animal  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  report 
through  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished mayor  of  Chicago,  Richard  J 
Daley,  the  city  of  Chicago  has  moved  de- 
cisively and  effectively  to  elminate  the 
problem  caused  by  phosphate  detergenu 
Submitted  herewith  are  statements  of 
Mayor  Daley  and  H.  W.  Poston,  Com- 
missioner, Department  of  Environ- 
mental Control  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Environment  on  October 
1.  1»71. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
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to  point  out  that  several  CHlcago  coii- 
cems  are  successfuDy  marketing  non- 
phosphate  deteroents  which  are  as  safe 
to  use  a<  the  leading  phosphate  deter- 
gents and  just  as  effective  In  cleaning 
Such  products  are  marketed  by  Sears, 
^'arsons.  Marshall  Field,  Mont«om«^- 
Ward,  and  Annour-Dlal,  Inc 

Statsmbnt  by   H.  W.  Pobton 

I  am  H.  W.  Poaton,  ConunLaeloDer  of  Kn- 
vironmental  Control  tor  Um  City  of  Cfaicago 
I  am  pleased  to  testify  before  your  Commit- 
lee  t.xlay  U.>  present  Chicago's  TlewB  with 
respect  to  tbe  problem  of  ptaoaphoms  In 
detergents  and  the  effects  of  ptio^burua  on 
water  quality. 

My  remarks  will  focus  on  the  following  (I) 
why  pboephorus  In  datargents  la  a  probieni. 
(3)  wbat  th*  City  of  Chicago  baa  done  to 
tacJcle  tbla  problem,  and  (3)  the  Surgeon 
General's  recent  "advice"  to  houaevlves  tn 
use  phosphate  detergents  and  its  Implica- 
tions. I  will  also  comment  on  tbe  use  of 
"treatment"  facilities,  as  proposed  by  tbe  fed- 
eral go*erameut.  for  the  removal  of  phos- 
phorus from  detergents. 

Detergents  containing  phosphorus  are  a 
problem  because  they  pollute  our  lakes,  rivers 
and  streams.  Phosphorus  dTnnp>ed  into  wa- 
ters causes  them  to  age  much  more  rapid- 
ly Ihan  nature  Intended,  and  if  they  con- 
tinue to  aga  In  this  manner — to  die.  All 
sclenUAc  evidence  supports  this  view.  Nur 
does  the  federal  government  dispute  thi£ 
scientific  truth. 

Bodies  of  water  like  Lake  Michigan  retain 
a  lar^e  percentage  of  nuin-made  phoephonis 
and  require  more  than  100  yearn  to  flush 
themaelvea  clean  The  elimination  of  phos- 
phorus at  the  source,  that  Is.  out  of  tbe 
detergent  package.  Is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
the  surrival  of  such  bodies  of  water. 

There  are  many  e&amples  where  a  marked 
reduction  In  the  aging  process  has  occurred 
whenever  a  diversion  of  sewage  effluents  from 
a  lake  has  been  purposely  made  L>akes 
Monraia.  Waukeia  and  Kegoosa  at  MmUmob 
Wisconsin  and  Lakes  Washington  aod  Oreen 
In  SeatUe  are  examples  where  noticeable  im- 
provements have   taken  place. 

However.  In  tbe  nilnoU  River  near  Peoria 
nUnots,  large  blooms  of  algae  are  present, 
caused  by  wastes  discharged — among  them 
from  detergents  with  pboepborua. 

For  the  Lake  lAchlgan  Bastn  alooe.  ap- 
proximately 4.S  mUllon  people.  70%  of  tbe 
basLa  population,  discbarge  tbeir  sewage  in- 
to the  lake  or  Its  trlbutarlea.  For  tbe  Lake 
Erie  Ba&ln  about  03  million,  or  87%  of  the 
United  States  basin  population,  discharge 
their  sewage  Into  the  lake  or  Its  tributaries 
Large  numbers  of  people  onntrlbute  to  the 
pollutl<}n  problems  of  our  lakes  azid  rivers 

The  present  amount  of  phoepborus  from 
detergents  In  sewage  effluents  discharged  In- 
to Lake  Michigan  and  Its  txlbutaries  from  the 
States  of  nUnols.  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  Is  estimated  to  be  over  S.000.000 
pounds  per  year 

Chicago  and  surrounding  oommunlttes  de- 
pend upon  Lake  Michigan  for  water,  for 
domestic  and  Indiutrlal  use.  for  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife,  for  shipping,  in  addition 
to  its  aesthetic  qualities.  "The  conmiltments 
made  by  the  city  to  its  lake  have  bene- 
fitted all  of  the  states  bordering  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  not  Just  Chicago  alone  Chicago  has 
done  the  followtng: 

Was  the  first  and  only  dty  on  tbe  Great 
Lakes  to  divert  all  Its  sanitary  sewage  from 
the  lake  and  (be  flist  to  provide  biological 
trnament  for  Its  sanitary  waste. 

Was  tbe  first  city  on  Lake  Michigan  and 
tbs  Great  Lakes  «o  make  a  major  cocnmlt- 
ment  to  the  prevention  of  overflows  from 
cotnblned  sewers  by  an  underground  storage 
aivd  conveyance  plan  presently  under  con- 
struction. 

Since  1967.  Chicago  has  enforced  Its  Harbor 


Pollution  Control  Ordinance  requiring  hold- 
ing tanks  on  all  pleasure  craft  using  Its 
hait>ar8.  The  dty  has  continued  to  enforce 
Its  ordinance  despite  the  t«eent  federal  an- 
nouncement that  new  less  stringent  federal 
laws  might  prevail. 

The  IntematlonsI  Joint  Commission  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Wster  Pollution  Con- 
trol in  its  1989  Report  on  Pollution  of  the 
Lowrr  Great  Lakes,  singled  out  eutrophloa- 
tlon  f accelerated  aging)  as  the  most  serious 
water  pollution  problem  of  those  lakes  and 
recommended  a  program  of  phosphoriis  con- 
trol to  reduce  the  adverse  effects  of  phos- 
phorus on  water  quality  and  water  use  Sub- 
sequently, the  International  Joint  Coounis- 
slon  adopted  this  report  making  It  an  inter- 
natK)nal  treaty  The  recent  government  posi- 
tion on  phoepborus  In  detergents  violates 
this  International  agreement 

Studies  by  tbe  city's  Departmem  of  Water 
and  Sewers  In  1970  showed  an  Increase  In 
the  phosphorus  conoentratlon  In  I^ake  Mich- 
igan well  above  the  threshold  required  for 
nuisance  algae  growth. 

The  recent  study  by  Dr  Charles  Powers, 
conducted  for  the  federal  government  on  the 
phoephonis  Input  of  Lake  Michigan,  shows 
that  If  the  phosphorus  Intake  lent  reduced 
drastically.  L«kF  Michigan  has  little  chance 
of  making  It  to  the  2l8t  century  Phosphorus 
from  detergents  will  kill  It  off  before  then 
The  study  shows  that  nea.rly  3  9  times  as 
much  phosphorus  ks  being  discharged  into 
lAke  Michigan  as  was  earlier  estimated  by 
federal  officials. 

R(X-ognlzing  all  of  these  problems  and 
looking  for  the  most  Immadlate,  economical 
and  positive  relief,  the  Environmental  Con- 
trol Committee  of  tbe  Ofalcago  City  Council 
held  public  bearin)^  on  pboephorus  In  de- 
tergents. These  extensive  public  bearings 
called  for  by  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  oon- 
ducted  In  August  of  1970,  brought  out  tbe 
followtng  valid  p>olnts: 

Detergents  accounted  for  about  eO%  of 
thp    ph(»phoru.'i  dl.icharged    InU)  the  lake. 

ITie  dty  was  also  ouncerned  on  the  eilectji 
of  phosphorus  discharges  to  downstream 
oorrununltles  on  the  Illinois  River  System 

Pbtwpborua  is  the  only  ooQtrollable  nu- 
trient 

Removal  at  ihe  source  Is  tbe  most  effec- 
tive, quickest  and  economical  solution.  It  Is 
a  preventative  rather  than  a  curative  nteas- 
ure  Conventional  sewage  treatment  cannot 
acoompllah  this. 

Safe  alternatives  to  phosphorus  bearing 
detergents  would  be  available  to  the  con- 
sumer which  would  also  clean  and  have  a 
oumparable  cost. 

Canada  had  successfully  limited  phosphorus 
In  detergents  on  Augixst  I.  1970. 

These  points  were  valid  at  the  time  of  the 
public  hearings  and  time  has  Increased  their 
validity 

With  the  completion  of  the  hearings  at 
which  35  witnesses  testified,  the  Envtron- 
mf-ntal  Committee  of  the  City  Council  rec- 
ommended an  ordinance  to  the  City  Oouncil 
TTie  ordinance  limited  the  percent  of  tbe 
element  phosphorus  In  detergents  to  8  7*? 
by  Pebruiary  1,  19T!.  and  completely  bans 
phosphorus  In  all  cleaning  products  by  June 
SO,  19T2  With  passage  of  the  ordinance  Chi- 
cago became  the  flrwt  dty  In  the  nation  to 
enact  antl-phoephorus  legislation 

Despite  the  outcry  from  members  of  t*ie 
Soap  and  Detergent  Association,  such  as  the 
prediction  ttiat  h(]usew1ves  would  purchase 
their  cleaning  products  outside  of  Chicago, 
that  the  housewife  would  be  penalised,  that 
tbe  time  llnUtatton  was  Impossible  to  meet, 
that  tbere  would  tw  no  products  on  tbe 
■helves  of  stores.  Chicago's  first  step  In  Its 
ordinance  has  been  met  suceessfully. 

There  has  been  no  public  outcry  £rom  the 
consumer,  the  requirements  ot  tbe  ordinance 
have  been  met.  and  safe,  good  eleanlxxg  Don- 
pbosphorus  detergsnts  are  available.  Phos- 
phorus free  detergents  are  available   La  all 


Chicago  stores  and  supermarkets  Pour  of 
Chicago's  leading  department  stores.  Bean 
Carsons  Marshall  Pleld  and  Montgomery 
Ward  sell  non -phosphorus  detergents  manu. 
factured  under  private  label  for  their  cus- 
tomers Obviously  they  are  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  consumer 

As  a  rceult  of  Chicago's  action.  47  munici- 
palities along  with  the  states  of  New  York 
Connectlcxit.  Indiana  and  Maine  bave  alsr> 
passed  similar  an tl -phosphorus  legislation 
Similar  legislation  is  p>endlng  at  various 
stages  nf  passage  In  many  additional  muni- 
cipalities and  states 

On  September  18.  1971.  Burgeon  Oenara; 
Stelnfeld  gave  the  American  bonsewlfa  tbis 
advice  concerning  the  environment,  tbe 
safety  of  her  children  and  the  uncertainty 
In  regard  to  NTA  He  stated.  "My  advice  to 
the  housewife  i-t  this  time  would  be  to  use 
the  phosphate  detergent  It  Is  safe  for  human 
health." 

However,  before  giving  this  adviee.  Dr 
Stelnfeld  agreed  that  "not  all  non-phosphate 
detergents  are  highly  caustic."  At  tbe  same 
press  conference  neither  Dr.  Charles  Edwards 
of  tbe  FDA.  nor  the  Surgeon  General,  could 
come  to  an  agreement  as  to  whether  so 
called  "caustic"  substances  posed  a  "real"  or 
"potential"  health  hasard.  Whatever  kind  of 
a  hazard  they  thought  existed  could  be  han- 
dieid  by  proper  packaging  and  proper  labeling 

We  have  never  opposed  labeling  a  product 
If  It  presented  a  health  hasard.  I'berefore  we 
can't  understand  the  Insistence  of  tbe  Bur- 
geon General  to  use  only  detergents  with 
phosphorus 

Results  of  tests  conducted  by  Independent 
laboratories  showed  that  a  non-phosphonai 
detergent  posed  no  more  safety  hsEards  tn 
users  than  phoepborus  detergents  now  on  tbe 
market. 

The  testa  measured  the  effect  on  skin,  stom- 
ach and  eyes.  The  laborat(-)rles  strictly  fol- 
lowed testing  methods  of  the  Federal  Hasard- 
ous  Substances  Act  and  simulated  actual  use 
conditions  on  human  vtilunteers  and  animalt 

The  tests  were  cond  ucted  as  part  of  a  sttMly 
by  the  Research  and  Development  Depart- 
ment of  Armour  Dial.  Inoorporated  Tested 
were  Triumph,  an  Armour  Dial  product  b 
phosphorus  free  detergent,  alone  with  Tld» 
XK.  Intensified  Tide,  Bold,  Wlsk.  All  and 
Cheer,  all  ooataining  phosphorus 

B<:>th  types  of  detergents  caused  mild  tn 
moderate  stomach  trrttaaon  after  34  hours  of 
Ingestion,  but  the  liquid,  phosphorus  deter- 
gent, was  more  severe.  niUowIng  FH8A  stand- 
ards and  employing  more  stringent  standards 
the  laboratories  found  that  the  phospharu-s 
detergents  caused  equal  and  sometimes 
greater  Injury  to  tbe  skin.  In  tests,  where  the 
detergents  were  placed  on  the  skin  for  perloito 
up  to  one  hour,  the  results  Indicated  that 
both  types  were  only  slightly  Irritating.  Boti-, 
detergents  produced  similar  damage  wbeo 
plaoed  on  tbe  eyes  of  test  animals  Patch  tests 
on  eight  volunteers  showed  that  the  phos- 
phorus detergents  produced  more  skin  Irri- 
tation than  tbe  phosphorus- free  detergent 
There  was  no  difference  in  Irritation  levels 
when  tbe  volunteers  Unmersed  their  bands  in 
solution  three  times  a  day  for  one  week.  Al- 
though the  tests'  results  were  compsrable 
only  the  phosphorus-free  detergent  bad  a 
caution  statement  on  the  label. 

The  study  concluded  that  safe  and  effective 
non-phosphorus  detergents  are  currently 
available.  "Innuendoes  to  the  contrary  are 
unwarranted  and  misleading."  the  report 
stated.  Tbe  report  refutes  soap  Industry  testi- 
mony that  an  acceptable  phosphorus  sub- 
stitute Is  not  available. 

Other  Independent  laboratory  teats  by  De 
Soto,  Incorporated  and  Gateway  Ii>dU8trles. 
Inoorporated  bave  shown  that  non-pbos- 
pborus  detergents  on  ths  markst  are  no  nx>re 
toxic  thsji  sotns  of  the  prlnolpsi  phosphorus 
formulated  detergent  products  on  tbe  market 
as  measured  by  akin,  eye,  oral  toxlcKy  and 
Ingestion   testing   prooedurss   In   aooordanoe 
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with  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substance  Label- 
ing Act 

We  suggest  that  If  there  Is  a  real  concern 
atx'tit  the  health  of  human  beings  that 
enzviviee  now  being  used  prlmarUy  with  pbos- 
ph  jVus  detergents  be  InveeUgated  According 
to  a  report  published  In  the  July  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  enrrmes 
used  In  household  laundry  can  contribute  to 
respiratory  ailments  among  workers  In  plants 
(nanufacturlng  the  so  called  ataln-removliig 
material.  Respiratory  cases  have  also  been 
reported  by  constuners  A  study  group  of  the 
American  Academy  of  AUergy  has  reported 
that  detsrgents  containing  enrymea.  which 
have  led  w  illness  among  Industrial  workers, 
are  a  potential  danger  to  the  public  health 

We  have  no  evidence  that  these  charges 
have  been  investigated  and  that  leading 
phospborua  detergent  manufacturers  have 
completely  eliminated  them  The  only  evi- 
dence we  have  seen  is  the  elimination  of 
enz>inea  from  tbe  packaging  and  advertis- 
ing The  quesUon  of  the  health  atpects  of 
the  use  of  ensymes  deserves  the  governn^ects 
closest  scrutiny. 

While  we  have  always  maintained  that  the 
removal  of  phosphorvia  at  the  source  Is  the 
nioet  expedient  solution,  tbe  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  now  proposes  grants  for 
advanced  waste  treatment  facilities  by  pro- 
viding »600  million.  This  does  not  take  into 
account  the  anaount  the  Individual  tax- 
payer will  be  charged.  We  must  take  strong 
objection  to  this  inoomplete,  expensive,  time 
consuming  curative  method  a.s  contrasted  to 
the  preventive  no  cost.  Immadlate  solutions 
of  cutting  off  the  source  of  the  pollutant. 
Moiilee.  when  and  U  appropriated  by  federal 
agencies,  trickle  down  very  slowly  for  the 
ground  breaking  ceremonies. 

Let  us  assume  that  everything  would  hap- 
pen as  fast  as  tbe  adminlstratlos  has  stated 
First,  a  study  of  the  area  to  determine  tbe 
UmlUng  nutrient  would  have  to  be  made 
One  complete  weather  cycle  would  have  to 
elapse  bsXore  tbe  study  could  be  completed 

We  in  Chicago  have  been  following  tbe  dif- 
ficulties the  North  Shore  Sanitary  District 
encountered  with  tbe  expansion  plan  at  Its 
Clavey  Road  treatment  plant  north  of  Chi- 
cago. This  district  oversees  the  operation  of 
five  treatment  plants  In  neighboring  Lake 
County,  lUlnols,  which  spews  86  million  gal- 
lons  of   aswac*  dally   into   Lake   Michigan 

In  1998.  the  district  embarked  on  an  $95 
million  expansion  program  after  being  di- 
rected to  stop  dumping  Into  the  lake  by  the 
summer  of  1973.  Voters  approved  a  $36  mil- 
lion referendum  with  matching  state  and 
federal  funds  for  the  remaining  costs. 

Effects  of  dumping  this  sewage  Into  the 
lake  were  felt  during  the  summer  of  1909 
when  the  beaches  In  tbe  county  were  cloeed 
due  to  htgb  bacteria  counts.  Tbese  beaches 
have  remained  closed  erer  since. 

Opposition  to  the  expansion  begin  to 
build  by  citizen  groups  and  public  offldals 
In  the  area.  Pickets  brought  to  a  halt  con- 
struction at  the  site  In  late  1970. 

State  hearings  on  the  odor  and  air  pollu- 
tion, dumping  Into  the  lake  and  charges  that 
the  district  did  not  meet  state  water  quality 
standards  were  re-opened.  Ths  district  was 
ordered  to  prooeed  with  tbe  expansion  after 
these  hearings.  It  also  received  authority  to 
Issue  an  additional  $55  rulUlon  In  bonds 
without  a  public  referendum  to  complete 
the  expansion.  Citizen  groups  then  threat- 
ened to  appeal  this  order  in  the  State  Appel- 
late Court. 

Already  put  behind  schedule  by  legal  bat- 
tles and  otvlo  opposition,  the  district  plannsd 
to  proceed,  but  only  ran  Into  another  Im- 
passe. 

Federal  officials  differed  with  state  pollu- 
tion officials  on  the  size  of  the  expansion,  thus 
endangering  $30  mUllon  In  federal  matching 
grants  for  tbs  district  and  further  delay- 
ing the  expansion  before  i^reement  was 
reached. 


Completion  of  this  needed  facility  was  set 
t>ack  one  year  because  of  the  opposition.  A 
year  In  which  the  death  of  Lake  Michigan 
«-as  accelerated. 

It  Is  dllScult  to  comprehend  tbe  ratlonala 
behind  tbe  recent  federal  decision  to  smI- 
vance  funding  of  treatment  plants  Instead  of 
a  ban  on  phosphorufi  In  detergents.  The 
Clavey  Road  Incident  Is  an  example  of  the 
time  and  effort  expended  Just  to  expand  an 
existing  plant. 

The  Metropolitan  Sai-.H-iry  District  of 
Greater  Chicago  presently  spends  $10  to  $14 
million  annually  for  treatment.  For  phos- 
phorus removal,  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
District  estimates  that  chemical  costs  alone 
would  exceed  $18,000,000  each  year  and 
capital  cosU  for  equipment  would  exceed 
$50,000,000.  Additional  sludge  handling  cost 
would  amount  to  99  CXW.OOO.  making  an  an- 
nual estimated  operating  cost  of  •r?, 000.000— 
double  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dlstrtct's 
present  annual  operating  coets.  Assuming 
that  advanced  treatment  planu  would  re- 
move up  to  68 '^  of  tbe  phosphorus,  some- 
thing that  has  never  been  acoompllshed. 
there  still  remains  the  problem  of  where  to 
put  the  sludge  from  this  removal  operation 

In  addition  to  these  coets,  treatment  coets 
for  drinking  water  are  Increased  substantlallT 
In  bodies  of  water  where  algae  growtii*  are 
profuse. 

The  administration  said  in  a  press  confer- 
ence Uiat  the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the 
IndivlduaJ  who  is  creating  the  waste,  and  not 
bv  the  country  as  a  whole  "We  are  In  com- 
piete  agreement  with  this  statement  except 
that  the  wrong  Individual  has  been  singled 
out  It  is  the  manufacturers  of  tbe  phos- 
phate detergents  who  are  creattng  the 
waste — therefore  they  abould  pay  for  the 
cleanup  by  eliminating  phosphates  from  the 
box 

StATXMSNT    ST    RlCUAKB    J.    DaUT 

I  wlih  to  thank  the  subcomnUttee  for  this 
opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  the 
use  of  phosphates  In  detergents. 

In  a  statement  Issued  on  September  15, 
1971,  federal  envlommental  and  health  of- 
ficials emphasised  that  phosphates  are  a 
leading  contributor  to  water  pirflution.  This 
Is  consistent  with  all  of  the  credible  studies 
done  on  this  subject.  At  ti%*  same  time  the 
federal  officials  urged  each  state  and  oity 
with  a  limitation  or  ban  on  phosphates  In 
detergents  to  reconsider  Its  position  l>ecatMe: 

1  The  government  would  brtp  flnanee  re- 
moval of  phosphates  at  sewage  treatment 
plants;  and 

a.  Phosphate  detergents  are  the  safest 
thing  In  terms  of  human  health. 

At  my  request  our  City  Council  Commit- 
tee on  Environmental  Control  held  exten- 
sive public  hearings  In  August  of  1970  on 
the  use  of  phoephatee  In  detergents.  These 
he<u-lng8  oorered  the  suggeetlons  now  made 
by  federal  offldals  The  evidence  dearly  es- 
tablished the  basis  for  tbe  enactment  by  the 
City  Council  of  our  present  ordinance  limit- 
ing the  phosphorus  content  of  detergents  to 
8.7'",  ,  effective  February  1.  1971  and  banning 
phosphorus  from  detergents  effective  June 
30,  197a 

Experience  and  study  since  the  enactment 
of  our  ordinance  leads  us  to  one  conclusion 
and  that  la  to  urge  these  federal  ofllcUla  to 
reconsider  and  enact  national  legislation  re- 
moving phosphates  from  detergents  and  to 
provide  proper  safeguards  for  the  oonsumers 

Tbe  federal  otnc.lals  proposai  to  buUd  local 
sewage  treatment  plants  In  lieu  of  removal 
of  phosphates  at  their  single  largest  source 
is  Ul  advised  and  Ineffective  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

1.  In  Chicago  alone  tbe  capital  Improve- 
menU  would  oast  $60  million  and  would  re- 
quire annual  operatiiig  oasts  of  $ao  million 

Tbe  uutpayers  should  not  be  burdened  with 
these  eoets   when   removal   at   tbe   source  is 


feasible  and  ths  money  can  be  used  more 
effectively  for  education,  hooelng.  mass 
transportation,  police  and  flrs  protection 
and  many  other  essentlsd  services 

a.  Sewage  treatment  plants  require  10  to 
fifteen  yean  or  longer  to  oonplete.  Dr  Charles 
Powers  recently  presented  a  study  to  the 
B.P-A.  stating  that  Lake  Michlgari  would 
be  dead  by  IBW  if  Its  phosphate  intake  Isn't 
reduced  and  that  its  aborellne  would  be 
choked  by  algae  in  less  than  fifteen  years 

A  sewage  treatment  plant  built  at  consid- 
ersble  expense  may  be  useless  If  the  body 
of  water  It  is  tctended  to  preserve  is  ir- 
reparably damaged  prior  to  completion. 

3.  Experience  has  shown  that  local  resi- 
dents do  not  encourage  the  expeditious  con- 
struction of  sew^e  treatment  plants.  A  prime 
example  Is  tbe  heated  controversy  In  High- 
land Park,  Illinois  I  am  speaking  of  the 
efTorts  of  the  North  Shore  Sanitary  District, 
north  of  Chicago  in  Lake  County,  Dllnole 

To  prevent  the  dumping  of  raw  sewage  in 
the  Lake,  the  district  iaunched  an  expan- 
sion program  to  stop  dumping  in  the  Lake 
by  1972.  Voters  approved  a  $36  million  ref- 
erendum to  cover  Improvements  for  sew- 
age treatment  at  one  of  Its  plants.  MatchlCLg 
money  was  also  available  through  state  and 
federal  channels. 

Even  though  voters  approved  the  expendi- 
ture and  even  though  the  beaches  along 
the  north  shore  were  shut  down  because  ot 
polluted  water,  opposition  developed  and 
forced  new  hearings  on  the  proposal  to  fur- 
ther delay  It.  Today,  It  is  tied  up  In  litigation 
and  no  solution  Is  expected  in  the  Immediate 
future. 

TTils  program  envisioned  only  expansion 
but  citizens  opptosed  It.  People  objected  to 
treatment  facilities  being  located  near  them. 
Objections  would  likely  be  more  vigorous 
m  the  building  of  completely  new  treatment 
plants.  In  any  case,  site  selection  will  almost 
certainly  mean  long  delays 

4  Another  area  near  Chicago,  Du  Page 
County,  Is  an  example  of  local  residents  de- 
feating a  bond  Issue  for  sewage  treatment 
Without  matching  local  funds  federal  assist- 
ance Is  not  meaningful. 

B  Even  after  plants  could  be  built,  the  fed- 
eral proposal  does  not  indude  the  enor- 
mous coets  of  disposing  of  chemical  sludge 
which  remains  after  treatment  DIspoeal  of 
the  sludge  opens  up  the  problems  of  con- 
tamination of  sub-surface  waters  and  caus- 
ing run-offs  Into  surface  waters.  The  phos- 
phates are  still  around  to  cause  additional 
problems. 

The  statement  by  the  Surgeon  General 
that  phosphate  detergents  are  the  safest  In 
terms  of  human  health  Is  difficult  to  accept 

The  implication  preeented  to  the  public 
by  tbe  country's  chief  health  officer  was  that 
non -phosphate  detergents  are  too  dangerotia 
to  use  m  the  home.  Be  said,  "the  safest  thing 
In  terme  of  human  bsalth  would  be  to  use 
a  phospbate  detergent."  This  was  the  ines- 
sage  oonveyed  by  tbe  press,  and  tbs  public 
could  be  expected  to  conclude  that  non- 
phospbates  were  now  a  hazard. 

Tbe  next  day,  September  16.  the  Surgeon 
General  appeared  before  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  and  said  "not  all  non- 
phosphates  are  hazardous." 

His  second  statement  was  too  late  It  re- 
ceived little  attenUon-  In  tbe  past  few  da.vs 
the  damage  has  been  componntted  by  the 
newspaper  advert tsements  ot  a  ptaoapbate 
detergent  manufacturer  who  Is  capital taing 
on  tbe  Surgeon  Oenaral't  first  statsmant. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  products  in  tbs 
home  that  If  Improperly  used  are  dangerous, 
even  fatal,  ^or  ezampie.  over  fifty  oiiUdren 
died  last  year  from  swallowing  Uquid  furni- 
ture polish  and  similar  prodticta  Tke  point 
is  that  many  products,  in  this  case  datar- 
genta  abould  not  be  swallowea.  rubbad  in 
the  eyes  or  otbenriae  misiiewl  A  earvlog 
knife  Is  dangerous  in  soBae  tmmm  aad  eiaaiif 
kitchen   knivw   should   bs  kept  out  of  the 
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tuuida  at  children.  It  la  my  hop«  that  one  of 
Um  moet  dAQgeroua  deTlcee  ever  kept  at 
home,  hjuideruna,  will  not  b«  mjuaufactured 
under  new  fedanl  legislation. 

Unleae  tta*  gorwament  la  going  to  take  a 
product  off  tbe  market— and  obvloualy  hotue- 
tiold  producta  eucb  aa  furniture  poUob  will 
not  be  banned — then  It  aeems  to  us  that 
labeling  is  the  aanslble  answer  In  tbe  case 
of  detergents.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Charles  Bd- 
warda  ot  the  WX>Ji..  that  any  problem  pre- 
sented by  non-phosphate  detergents  "can  be 
handled  adequately  with  proper  labeling  and 
proper  packaging."  Kven  the  mildest  tomx 
of  detergent,  with  or  without  pboephate,  is 
Injurious  to  health  when  misused.  Rather 
than  label  products  simply  as  hazardous  or 
dangerous.  It  Is  our  hope  that  all  detergent 
packages  whether  they  contain  phosphates 
or  not  would  carry  the  name  of  every  In- 
gredient used  in  the  product 

The  labeUng  can  also  Include  first  aid  In- 
8tr\ictlona  In  the  event  of  accidental  or  de- 
liberate misuse  of  the  detergent. 

Independent  laboratory  tests  have  clearly 
established  that  uon-phoephate  drtergenta 
are  as  s&fe  or  safer  than  leading  phosphate 
detergents  which  have  been  on  the  market 
for  a  long  time 

Chicago  has  many  reasons  for  desiring  the 
Immediate  reduction  or  removal  of  phos- 
phates from  detergents. 

First,  Chicago's  primary  objective  Is  to  pre- 
vent Lake  Michigan  from  dying,  to  main- 
taining the  highest  level  of  water  quality, 
and  to  keeping  it  available  for  the  full  com- 
plement of  usee  for  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. Lake  Michigan  la  Chicago's  most  valu- 
able natural  resource.  However,  even  now  In 
certain  local  areas.  Chicagoans  are  being  de- 
prived of  the  fuU  use  and  enjoyment  of  lake 
front  beaches  because  of  the  presence  of 
noxious  algal  growth. 

Second.  Chicago  desires  to  Improve  Its  riv- 
ers and  to  be  a  good  neighbor  to  down- 
stream communities  on  the  Illinois  River 
.•iygtem.  Chicago  wants  to  limit  additions  of 
phosphates  to  its  rivers,  thus  minimizing  wa- 
ter quality  problems  now.  We  do  not  want 
to  put  unnecessary  phosphates  In  surface 
waters  and  we  do  not  want  other  communi- 
ties to  put  unnecessary  phosphates  Into 
Lake  Michigan,  which  threatens  tbe  life  of 
the  lAke. 

Third,  the  aesthetic  quality  of  Chlcatju's 
water  supply  is  at  times  adversely  affected 
by  the  presence  of  tastes  and  odors  due  to 
algae  and  diatoms  in  the  raw  lake  water. 
In  addition,  these  organisms  Increase  Chica- 
go S  water  treatment  cosu.  The  growth  of 
these  algae  and  diatoms  Is  stimulated  by  the 
presence  of  phosphates  In   the  lake. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  on 
October  14.  1970,  Chicago  has  experienced 
no  problems  of  public  health  significance 
nor  have  we  witnessed  any  movement  on  the 
part  of  housewives  to  return  to  high  phos- 
phate detergents.  On  the  contrary  we  have 
received  letters  of  praise  regarding  our  ac- 
tion to  control  phosphorus  la  detergents. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  the  City  nf 
Chicago  under  Its  phosphorus  control  ordi- 
nance and  the  testimony  presented  at  the 
public  hearings  held  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Oovomment  Operations,  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee, and  the  Chicago  City  Council  Com- 
mittee on  Knvtronnisntai  Control  on  the 
matter  of  phosphorus  In  detergents,  and  on 
tbe  1970  Report  of  the  International  Joint 
Committee  on  Pollution  of  the  Lower  Great 
Lakes,  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
positive  action  to  eliminate  phosphorus  from 
detergMita  in  the  interest  of  pressrving  and 
Improving  the  quality  of  America's  surface 
waters. 

I   dont   believe   we   should   underestimate 
the  IntelUgenee  of  the  American   housewife 
and  tlM  eapabUlty  of  American  industry. 
We  can  have  clean  water  and  safe  deter- 


gents and  we  can  have  both  now  I  urge 
the  Congraas  to  enact  leclalatlon  banning 
phosphates  from  detergents,  to  require  label- 
ing Informing  consumers  of  the  contents  of 
all  detergents  and  to  provide  labeling  In- 
forming consumers  of  first  aid  procedures  In 
the  event  of  misuse. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  POWER- 
LESS AT  HANDS  OF  AUTO 
MAKERS 

•  Mr  DOW  asked  and  waa  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
yKAnX.  In  the  Rkcord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  appears  powerless  to  help 
persons  seeking  relief  from  automobile 
defects.  In  response  to  many  complaints  I 
have  received  from  constituents,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission — KTC — has  In- 
formed me  that  it  can  no  longer  attend 
Individually  to  the  complaints  of  auto- 
mobile owners  which  apparently  come  In 
in  such  volume  that  tne  PTC  cannot  cope 
with  tiiem. 

In  fact  the  FTC  has  composed  a  form 
letter  which  they  are  sending  to  Con- 
gressmen In  response  to  automobile  com- 
plaints. This  letter  is  a  statement  of  the 
Commission's  legal  lmj?otence  to  help  car 
owners. 

New  and  tougher  legislation  is  required 
Since  the  true  policy  among  auto  manu- 
facturers continues  to  be  'Let  the  Buj'er 
B«ware  "  The  issuance  of  this  form  letter 
Is  nothing  more  than  dropping  the 
pretense  that  there  is  or  ever  was  a  re- 
course In  the  Oovemment  for  people  who 
have  been  sold  defective  goods  by  auto- 
mobile companies. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  Information  of  my 
colleagues  I  would  like  to  include  the  text 
of  the  FTC  letter. 

PSOXaAL  TSADE  COMMISSIOM, 

Wathlngton,  DC  .  September  30,  1971. 
Hon.  John  O  Dow. 
llcntse.  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DBAS  CoNoaxssMAN  Dow  This  18  la  refer- 
ence to  your  recent  communication  regarding 
the  motor  vehicle  experiences  of  one  of  your 
constituents. 

The  Conunlsslon  Is  very  much  concerned 
over  the  problems  of  automot>lle  advertising, 
poor  warranty  servicing,  and  defective  auto- 
mobiles upon  which  no  meaningful  corrective 
maintenance  can  be  conducted,  for  which 
both  dealers  and  manufacturers  absolve 
themselves  from  llabUlty.  The  Commission 
has  conducted  an  extensive  investigation  Into 
the  subject  of  manufacturers'  aiui  dealers' 
sales  practices  and  performance  under  motor 
vehicle  warranty  Instruments  It  has  pub- 
lished a  Report  on  Automobile  Warranties 
outlining  Its  determinations  and  recom- 
mendations regaxdltig  the  matter  Enclosed  Is 
a  press  release  describing  the  contents  of  the 
Report.  This  Report  recommended  that  Con- 
greas  enact  a  new  and  comprehensive  Auto- 
mobile Quality  Control  Act  which  would  pro- 
vide for  minimum  standards  of  quality,  dur- 
abUlty  and  performance  for  motor  vehicles. 

Additionally,  the  Commission  supports  the 
enactment  of  8  98<J,  which  would  provide 
minimum  disclosure  standards  for  consumer 
product  warranties  and  define  minimum  Fed- 
eral content  standards  for  «\ich  warranties 
The  standards  proposed  by  this  legislation 
would  have  beneficial  effects  upon  motor 
vehicle  and  other  consumer  product  warranty 
problems  As  I  stated  In  my  testimony  In 
support  of  this  legislation : 

"The  Commission  believes  that  Informative, 
accurate,  clear  and  fairly  written  warranties, 


backed  up  by  warrantors  who  deliver  what 
they  promise,  are  essential  to  otir  free  market 
economy,  and  that  legislation  to  insure  these 
oonstimer  rights  is  necewary." 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Commission  lacks 
authority  to  act  aa  a  private  attorney  on 
behalf  of  your  constituent.  If  he  desires  to 
pursue  legal  remedies,  I  suggest  he  oonBult 
a  local  attorney  who  might  be  able  to  render 
assistance  to   him  In   this  matter. 

I  appreciate  your  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  and  regret 
that  we  are  unable  to  assist  your  constituent 
directly  In  resolving  his  problem.  I  am  re- 
turning the  enclosures  to  your  communica- 
tion   herewith. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Mn.K8  W    KruKPATsicx. 

Chatrman. 

Enclosures. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  lays 
dnwn  a  g<>neral  prohibition  against  the  use 
in  commerce  of  "unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion "  and  "unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices." There  Is  nothing  more  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive than  a  wide-range  of  so-called  war- 
ranty claims  which  the  purchaser  of  an  auto- 
mobile finds  Impossible  to  enforce. 

I  have  flies  full  of  such  Incidents  with 
little  or  nothing  accomplished  to  resolve  the 
problenw  It  Is  grossly  unfair  for  manufac- 
turers to  advertise  the  reliability  of  their 
products  and  then  disclaim  responsibility  for 
defects. 

Corre.spondence  with  automobile  manu- 
facturers on  behalf  of  my  constituents  ap- 
pjeara  to  be  useless  Inevitably,  they  tell  me 
that  warranty  problems  are  a  matter  that  Is 
strictly  between  the  buyer  and  the  local 
dealer  Often  enough  the  dealers  disown  the 
problems  as  well,  claiming  they  are  the  re- 
spoiidlblUty  of  the  manufacturer 

The  party  left  holding  the  bag  la  the 
con.sumer. 

I  am  checking  out  avenues  of  redress  at 
the  level  of  state  government  In  New  York 
-State  and  If  I  find  no  satlafactlon  there  I 
will  press  for  stronger  Federal  legislation  to 
protect  car  buyers 


END  THE  WAR  TREND  CONTINUES 
TO  GAIN  VOTTNG  STRENGTH 

I  Mr  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Recorp  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  ) 

Mr  DOW.  Mr  Speaker,  as  one  of  seven 
Congressmen  who  voted  against  the  first 
major  appropriation  for  the  Vietnam 
War  In  May  of  1966,  I  see  some  encour- 
agement in  the  trend  of  voting  during 
this  1st  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

The  vote  on  Tuesday  was  only  23  shy  of 
bringing  about  the  change  necessary  in 
this  body  to  assure  a  swift  end  to  the 
tragic  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

While  I  would  have  preferred  to  see  a 
victory  on  the  vote  to  set  a  6-month  dead- 
line on  withdrawal,  I  and  msny  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  fought  a  lonely  fight 
for  many  years  are  encouraged 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  carried 
an  article  this  morning  by  Peter  C.  Stu- 
art which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Rbcord  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  hope  It  will  spur  the  effort-s  t,o 
bring  the  Vietnam  War  and  our  South- 
east Asia  adventurism  to  an  end. 

HoL'sx  Antiwas  Vora — Only  a  Matteb 

or  Tims 

(By  Peter  C  Stuart) 

Wabhikotow — U.S.  Rep  John  C  Kluczyn- 
skl— the  husky,  conservai^ive  Democrat  whose 
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south  Side  Chicago  constituency  embraccB. 
among  other  things,  the  old  stockyards  and 
the  home  of  Mayor  Richard  J  Daley— had 
never  voted  agpalnst  the  Vietnam  war. 

He  did  so  for  the  first  time  Oct.  19.  Nu 
speech  No  press  releases.  Just  quietly  cast  his 
vote,  discarding  a  record  of  unbroken  sup- 
port for  the  war  under  lour  presidents. 

The  conversion  oX  RepresentaUve  Kiuczyn- 
skl  axid  at  least  16  of  his  ooUeaguea  who  had 
stuck  with  the  war  unul  this  week  pushed 
the  House  of  Representatives  within  Just  23 
votes  1 4  percentage  points)  of  flxUig  a  six- 
month  deadline  for  Ameilcau  mUllary  pull- 
out  from  Indo-Chloa. 

HANDwarriNC  on  walx 

The  effort  failed  this  time.  216  to  192  on  a 
procedural  motion,  but  the  handwriting  was 
etched  plainly  on  the  Hotiae  chamber's  dam- 
ask walls-  It's  probably  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  Congress  sets  a  termination  date  for 
American  involvement  In  the  war,  unless  the 
President  first  does  so  himself 

The  voting  trend  Is  unmistakable  The 
House,  which  m  1964  ratified  the  war-esca- 
Istlng  Otilf  of  Tonkin  resolution  416  to  0, 
has  voted  on  war  deadlines  four  times  this 
year.  While  losing,  the  prcpoesl  has  steadily 
gained  strength- 

April  1—360  to  122  (68  percent  to  32  per- 
cent). 

June  17—254  to  158  (62  percent  to  38  per- 
cent). 

June  38 — 219  to  175  (66  percent  to  44  per- 
cent) 

Oct  1» — ^315  to  182  (53  percent  to  47  per- 
cent). 

The  House  actually  adopted  an  end-the- 
•war  measure  In  August  when  renewing  the 
draft,  but  the  tootbleas  amendnient  seu  no 
withdrawal  deadline. 

Now  that  a  date-seuing  prorlsloD  seenxB 
within  reach,  antiwar  congressmen  may  be 
expected  to  try  again  at  least  a  fifth  time 
this  year,  Tbe  Senate  poses  no  obstacle,  for 
it  has  consistently  approved  such  rider* 

There  wlU  be  two  early  opportunlUes :  when 
the  military  procurement  bill  (which  the 
proposal  Oct.  19  »-v)uld  hare  amended)  re- 
turns from  a  House-Senate  compromise  con- 
fererce,  and  when  Congress  takes  up  the 
f(jrelgn-ald  blU. 

The  propelling  force  Is  a  smoldering  con- 
gressional Impatience.  'Our  responslbiUiy 
now,"  said  Bap.  Ilobert  U.  Leggett  (D)  of 
Oalifomla.  apaoklng  of  President  Nixon's  war 
role,  "is  to  help  him  and  laskd  hUn  out  " 

Restlveness  of  Capitol  Hill  is  quickened  by 
a  series  oif  recent  developments : 

The  one-man  reelection  of  South  Vietnam 
Presldant  Thleu.  "That  election  was  a  real 
travesty  of  everything  we've  said  we  were 
fighting  for  over  there,"  charged  one  con- 
gressman who  abandoned  his  war  support 
this  week.  Rep  Otis  O  Pike  (D)  of  New 
York, 

A  Viet  Cong  |>eace  propoeal  linking  release 
of  American  war  prisoners  to  setting  a  pull- 
out  deadline. 

"Aftenbock"  from  the  so-called  Pentagon 
papers,  once-secret  documents  anal.valng  the 
roots  ot  American  Involvement  In  Indo- 
Chlna. 

rol-LB  BACK  HOMB 

Many  congressmen  also  are  finding  a  with- 
drawal of  Indefinite  length  '  unconifortable 
to  live  with  as  a  political  Issue."  reports  a 
Capitol  Hill  liaison  for  Oonmion  Cause,  tbe 
cltleen  lobby  which  worked  bard  for  tbe 
House  rider. 

Rep.  KIucEynskl  found  himself  anKJiig  the 
uncomfortable  ones  "All  the  mall  was  for 
1;  '  explained  an  aide.  Polls  back  home  oon- 
flrmed  It. 

An  antiwar  group.  Business  Executives 
Move  for  Vletnaai  Peace,  polled  1,143  of  Mr. 
Klucznski's  eooatltuvita  door  to  door  this 
summer.  It  found  tbat  8.8  percent  of  theti^ 
favored  ending  the  war  this  year  and  voNwed 
to  vote  against  their  congressman  If  he  failed 


to  act  accordingly.  In  a  precinct  Just  three 
blocks  from  Mr.  Kiuczyoskls  home,  his  con- 
sUtuents  lined  up  against  him  156  to  13. 

When  the  11-term  congressman  abruptly 
swltched  ag&iust  the  war,  so  did  the  last 
other  hawkish  holdout  among  Chicago  Demo- 
crau.  Rep,  Frank  Anuunilo, 

Others  deserting  the  war  for  the  first  time 
included  several  oonservatlve  Democrats  in 
powerful  leadership  {xjsitionB  Edward  A 
OarmaUs  of  Maryland,  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  Joe 
L  Evlns  of  Tenneaeee,  chairman  of  the  Select 
Oommlttee  on  Small  Business,  and  B.  P  Sisk 
of  California,  a  member  of  the  Rules  Oom- 
mlttee. 

OOP  EwrrcuKBs 

Republican  converts  breaking  not  onl> 
with  their  past  records,  but  with  theU  party 
and  President  include  WlUlam  B.  WldnaU  of 
New  Jersey  (ranking  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee),  Mark  Andrews  o.' 
North  Dakota,  and  Tim  Lee  Carter  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  pro  vision  winning  their  support  was 
an  amendment  to  a  »ai  bllUon  military-hard- 
ware bill,  declaring  It  "the  policy  of  the 
United  States"  to  withdraw  Its  mlUUry  forcas 
from  Indo-Chlna  within  six  months,  subject 
to  release  of  American  prisoners  of  -war. 

The  provision  was  known  as  the  Mansfield 
amendment  In  the  Senate,  which  adopted 
It  Sept,  30,  57  to  38.  In  the  House  Its  sponsor 
was  Charles  W.  Whalen  Jr  (R)  of  Ohio,  an 
Armed-services  Committee  member  emerg- 
ing Increasingly  as  a  leader  of  Republican 
antiwar  forcea. 


fen&e  posture  of  the  Nation.  Since  the 
group  has  now  been  in  existenv;e  for  80 
years,  there  is  clearly  no  question  as  to 
its  permanence 

Surely  this  is  a  worthy  cau.se  Incor- 
poration would  benefit  not  only  those 
who  are  members  of  the  order  or  also 
former  or  present  members  of  the  U.S, 
Na\-y,  but  it  would  also  help  ail  Ameri- 
cans who  are  quite  properly  protid  of 
America's  great  naval  tradition.  The 
names  and  stories  of  those  great  men 
who  served  their  country  at  sea  in  time 
of  war,  and  the  documents  and  arttfacts 
from  great  naval  battles  would  be  a 
source  of  pride  and  inspiration  to  all 
Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  in - 
corporatlOTi  of  the  Naval  Order  of  the 
United  States  so  that  these  servlcef  to 
the  Nation  ■will  be  continued  on  an  even 
greater  level. 


STRATTON  BILL  WOULD  INCORPO- 
RATE THE  NAVAL  ORDER  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  glvefi 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscou  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Naval  Order  of  the  United  States  is  an 
organization  "dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  U.S.  naval  commanders  and 
their  companion  officers  and  shipmates 
who  have  served  this  Nation  in  time  of 
war  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  tra- 
dition of  the  sea  services.  ' 

In  its  charter  the  order  states  It  will 
carry  out  those  goals  by  working  "to  en- 
courage research  and  ptibUcatlon  of  lit- 
erature pertaining  to  naval  art  and  sci- 
ence, and  to  establish  libraries  in  which 
to  preserve  all  documents,  rolls,  books, 
portraits,  and  relics  relating  to  the  Navy 
and  Its  heroes  of  all  times  and,  in  gen- 
eral, to  further  and  support  the  moral 
and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  ofBcers 
and  men  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  UJS  naval 
policy." 

Since  its  inception  in  1891  the  order 
has  grown  to  4,500  members  across  the 
country  and  has  broadened  in  scope  so 
greatly  that  Incorporation  of  the  oi-gani- 
zatlon  by  Congress  has  now  obviously 
become  necessary.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  on  Monday  I  introduced  H.R.  11304, 
legislation  formally  to  incorporate  the 
Naval  Order  of  the  United  States. 

Such  incorporation  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  metnb«'8  and  ofBcers  of  this 
great  organlzaticn  in  their  dealings,  as 
well  as  to  afford  protection  for  its  name 
and  Insignia.  In  addition,  a  congres- 
sional charter  for  the  order  would  be 
apprwrlate  in  recognizing  the  order's 
uniquely  national  character  and  its  con- 
tributions to  the  history  and  to  the  de- 


KENNETH  E.  BUHRMASTER,  NA- 
TIONAL PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSO- 
CIATION 

(Mr,  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr,  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  In  my  home  district  In  Ne« 
York  the  people  of  the  Schenectady  area 
paid  tribute  to  Kenneth  E.  Buhrmaster. 
who  has  been  for  many  years  a  member 
and  preaident  of  the  Scotia-Glenville 
Scho<ri  Board  in  Schenectady  Coimty 
and  who  this  year  U  serving  as  president 
of  the  National  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation. 

Ken  Buhrmaster's  sers-ice  in  that  posi  - 
tion  has  been  of  the  highest  quality  and 
his  dedication  to  education  has  received 
national  recognition. 

Only  the  other  day  Mr.  Buhrmaster. 
In  his  cs«>acity  as  president  of  tbe  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association,  met  at 
the  White  House  with  President  Nixon 
and  received  national  headlines  for 
tellmg  the  President  of  the  need  for  a 
greater  commitment  to  higher  education 
Shortly  thereafter  the  Washington  Poft 
ran  Its  leading  editorial  in  support  of  the 
remarks  which  Mr,  Buhrmaster  made  at 
that  time. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Ken  Buhrmaster  has  been 
a  friend  of  mine  for  many  years.  It  is 
a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  salute  his  serv- 
ice to  his  community  and  to  his  coimtr>- 
and  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  him  for 
the  tremendous  leadership  which  he  has 
been  providing  not  only  to  Schenectadj 
Coimty  but  to  the  entire  Nation  in  his 
capacity  as  president  of  the  National 
School  Boards  Association.  Fnder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a  number 
of  articles  on  Mr.  Buhrmaster.  including 
an  editorial  from  the  Schenectadv 
Gazette  of  October  5  and  an  ©ditoriai 
from  tbe  Washington  Post  of  October  9 
[From  the  Schenectadv  (NT  )  Oayette, 
Oct  6  1971] 
Frrruro  TarstrrB 
Kenneth  E  Buhrmastsr  this  week  U  re- 
ceiving the  plaudit  and  appreciaUoo  oi  his 
native  Village  of  ScoUa  lor  his  33  ywLTS  of 
successful  effort  In  raising  the  standard  of 
education   not    onlv   in   the   Scotla-GlenvIlle 
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school  district  but  In  New  Yurk  Stale  as  well 
We  he«rttly  concur  with  this  moet  dea«rv«d 
honor,  and  herewith  doff  our  editor's  cap  lu 
rpcogiiltlun  of  his  enviable  accomplishments 
The  citizens  of  3cot;a  and  the  Town  of 
Ciieiivi!;e  may  count  themselves  fortunate  to 
have  a  mau  such  as  Mr  Buhrmaster  In  their 
midst  It  Is  not.  <jiteu  tluil  afi  Individual  can 
contrive  a  way  to  allot  his  time  so  that  he 
Is  able  to  demote  nearly  a  quHrter  century  of 
clvto  service  despite  a  crowded  schedule  of 
private  business,  Mr.  Buhrmaster  haa  done 
cilia  while  earning  the  respect  of  his  commu- 
nity for  his  fair  dealint^  and  shrewd  Judg- 
ii4ent. 

A  1937  graduate  of  Syracuse,  where  he  was 
a  leader  in  student  activities,  Mr  Buhrmas- 
ter returned  to  Scotia  and  Ijecame  associated 
with  his  father  In  business.  Presently,  he  1b 
president  of  the  J  H  Buhrmaster  Co..  fuel 
and  heating  suppliers,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Plrst  National  Bank 
of  Scotia.  Hla  civic  Interests  have  led  him 
far  afield.  He  Is  a  former  director  and  ofllcer 
of  the  Schenectady  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Is  vice  president  of  the  Schenec- 
tady Industrial  Development  Council.  He  l.s 
a  member  of  the  Schenectady  County  Fund 
Raising  Review  Board;  Scotia  Rotary,  of 
which  he  has  been  president,  and  the  Sche- 
nectady YMCA.  which  he  has  served  »»  direc- 
tor, vice  president  and  trustee 

It  was  In  1948  when  he  consented  to  be 
a  candidate  for  the  Scotia  School  Board  — 
and  b.\n  election  that  year  began  his  still 
active  role  in  the  fleld  of  education  He  be- 
came the  Jichool  board  president  In  1950  when 
centralization  was  achieved  In  that  district 
and  the  need  for  astute  leadership  wiu  so 
pres.slnK  He  served  as  board  president  from 
1960-  53  and  a^^aln  from  1965  61.  never  having 
left  the  board  since  hi."!  election  23  years  ago 
His  contribution.!  to  education  on  a  state 
level  are  loo  numerous  to  detail  However.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  3tate  School  Boards 
Association  In  1061  and  received  \l*  Dlstln- 
gwl.shed  Service  Award  In  1965  And  also  that 
last  year  he  was  named  president  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Btmrds  Association  and  was 
honored  by  the  New  York  State  Teachers  As- 
sociation with  the  Alfred  E  Smith  Award 
for  outstanding  service  In  education  in  thin 
state. 

TTie  week-long  "Tribute  to  Ken  Buhrmas- 
ter '  will  culminate  this  Saturday  nl^ht  with 
a  pro-am  and  reception  at  the  Scotla-Olen- 
vUle  High  School  State  Comptroller  Arthur 
I^vltt  win  be  guest  speaker 

But  the  more  lasting  tribute  will  be  a 
scholarship  fvind  which  will  be  esiahllsherl  In 
Mr  Buhrmaster's  name  for  the  benefit  of 
deserving  Scotia  students  This  will  perpet- 
\iate  the  spirit  of  his  continuing  efforts  In 
b'half  of  unrestricted  learning. 

S-O   CmzlNS    Pt-AN    BttHKMASTER    TRrBtrr« 

Sf-OTIA — OleiivlUe  citizens  are  planning  a 
"Tribute  to  Ken  Buhrmaster  Week"  next 
month. 

Kenneth  E  Buhrmaster.  chairman  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Scotia  Board  and  pres- 
ident of  the  J  H  Buhrmaster  Co  ,  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  School  Boards  As  - 
soclatlon   this  year 

For  nearly  25  years,  the  Scotlan.  who  at- 
tended Scotia  schools  and  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, has  been  active  In  school  district  affairs 
being  flr.st  elected  to  the  local  board  of  edu- 
cation !n  l»4R  Almost  10  of  these  years  wore 
spent   as   president 

Besides  his  8-0  work,  he  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Sch'KJl  B<^xvrds 
Association,  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Educational  Conference  Board,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Employes  Retirement 
System  advisory  t>o«rd  and  l.s  n..w  iiervinK  a^^ 
president  of  the  State  Teachers  Retirement 
Board. 

As  part  ot  the  tribute,  a  scholarship  fund 


In  Buhrmaster's  name  will  be  established 
Contributions  may  be  made  to  8cotia-01en- 
vllle  Central  School,  Bo«  1188,  Scotia 

Plaus  for  the  special  week,  beginning  Oct 
3.  Include  a  community  wide  reception  at  H 
pm  Oct  9.  when  State  Convptroller  Arthur 
Levitt  will  be  the  main  speaker 

S.'()t.s  Rotarlans  and  the  8-0  Jaycees  will 
honor  Buhrmaster  at  their  regular  meetings 
that  week  while  the  Lions  and  Klwanis  Clubs 
plan  a  Joint  testimonial  dinner  Special  cere- 
monle?  are  also  being  planned  by  the  school 
system 

John  E.  O'Connor  Is  general  chairman  of 
the  tribute  with  Charles  H  BetU.  Warren 
O'Neal  Chaj-les  I'an  Wormer  and  Palmer 
Welch  on  the  coordinating  committee. 

Others  Include  John  Roylanie.  represent- 
ing the  Rotary;  Seth  Siskin  Klwanis:  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Lions,  Thomas  LaVlolette.  Jay- 
cees; Supervisor  011b«rt  E.  Smith,  Olenville. 
Mayor  John  A.  Ryan,  Scotia;  Bernard  Mc- 
Olvern  and  Dr  Nelson  Rust,  profeeiilons,  Mrs 
Bdlth  Hogan  Oroee.  publicity.  Superlutend- 
ent  Clyde  O  Eldens  and  board  president 
Richard  O.  Livingston,  schools;  Mrs  Mary 
Agenes  Truax  and  Robert  Boqulst.  reception 
and  program;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  Riegert 
Ilnance  and  invltatloru;  John  Brennan.  busi- 
nesses, and  the  Rev  Harold  Schut,  churchef 
Cummuuity  liivltatious  will  be  distributed 
by  Jaycees  and  members  of  the  various  PTA's 
this  week. 

(From   the   Washington   Post,   Oct.   9,    1971] 
Financing  th«  Public  Sihooi.s 

It  Is  possible,  without  being  absurdly 
romantic  about  It.  to  glimpse  a  rebirth 
of  hope  for  the  country's  public  schools  In 
the  meeting  that  took  place  Is,st  Thursday 
at  the  White  House  between  national  educa- 
tion leaders  and  President  Nixon  There  was 
a  fervent  expression  of  that  hope  In  a  p>08t- 
CiHiference  comment  by  Kenneth  E  Buhr- 
master. president  of  the  National  School 
Boards  A.ssoclatlon  repreHentlni?  V)me  16.000 
local  boards  of  edttratlon  around  the  country. 
that  we  li>  the  conference  this  morning 
really  believe  that  the  outlook  for  education 
is  far  better  than  It  liat>  been  iur  a  lung. 
long  period  of  time. 

Or.  ao  another  educator  put  It.  "At  least 
there  was  a  meeting  "  There  has  been  no 
previous  meeting  of  this  kind  since  Mr 
NiXon  moved  Into  the  White  House  Ou  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  a  long  winter  of 
discontent  on  either  side  The  President 
vetoed  two  appropriation  bills  for  federal 
aid  to  education  bet-aujie  he  considered  them 
excessively  expensive  And  he  has  talked  li! 
extremely  hostile  terms  about  a  need  for 
major  reforms  in  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  schools—  and  In 
teaching  techniques  as  well — before  he  will 
back  federal  aid  on  any  expanded  scale.  He 
prup<jeecl  two  commissions  on  aid  to  edu- 
c*LHjn — one  to  study  financing,  ilie  other  u> 
recomnieiKl  freeh  approaches  to  the  t^ask  or 
teachint^. 

The  trouble  with  educational  study  com- 
missions Is  that  school  children  keep  grow- 
ing up  while  the  commlssion.s  study  Thev 
attend  overcrowded,  understaffed,  inadequate 
.schools;  and  a  failure  to  educate  them  in  the 
present  ran  never  Ije  repaired  in  Uie  future 
Educ8t<irs  wlio  face  this  failure  look  to  the 
federal  ffoveriiment  as  the  .jnly  source  from 
which  help  can  come  They  know  that  money 
IS  nr)t  the  only  answer;  but  they  also  know 
that  It  Is  one  Imperative  answer  So  they 
have  reacted  to  Mr  Nixon's  rejection  of  their 
pleas  with  bltt«r  re.sentment 

US  Commissioner  of  Education  Sidney  P 
Marland  Jr  arranged  last  weeks  meeting  In 
aj\  effort  to  bridge  the  widening  breach  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  school  men  Ap- 
p.irently  It  achieved  a  degree  of  rapproche- 
ment Common  concern  ;ilxiut  school  financ- 
ing was  spurred  by  the  recent  decision  of 
California's  Supreme  Court  that  reliance  on 


local  property  taxes  as  the  chief  source  of 
school  funds  resulted  In  a  denial  of  £he  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  If  the  local  property 
tax  Is  tinconMltutlonal  as  well  as  manifestly 
Inadequate,  alternative  sources  of  revenue 
must  be  found 

Mr  Buhrmaster  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association  said  after  the  meeting 
tliat  the  educators  proposed  an  increase  m 
the  level  of  federal  aid  from  the  preeent  7 
per  cent  of  the  educational  budget  to  about 
40  per  cent  No  doubt  It  would  take  a  con- 
sldentble  spun  of  time  to  ralae  the  federal 
contribution  so  dramatically  But  In  simple 
truth  there  Is  no  other  way  to  give  the 
public  schools  the  financing  Ihey  so  desper- 
ately need.  The  division  eventually  ou^ht  to 
t>e  in  the  nature  of  40  per  cent  from  the  fed- 
eral government.  40  per  cent  from  the  state 
(<oveniuieuts  and  20  per  cent  from  local  cora- 
tnuulttes 

Increased  federal  funding  can  usefully  be 
made  a  lever  to  bring  about  some  much 
needed  reform  of  state  patterns  in  the  ap- 
portlonmeut  of  school  funds  Federal  fund- 
ing should  give  the  states  an  Incentive  to 
improve  their  own  equalization  formulas  In 
the  light  of  the  California  ruling. 

In  bringing  about  the  ffice-to-{ace  meeting 
t>etween  the  President  and  the  educators. 
Commissioner  Marland  gave  a  demonstration 
of  how  useful  the  Offlce  of  Education  can  be. 
It  Is  an  agency  that  has  an  Immensely  Im- 
portant role  to  play  in  the  modernization 
and  development  of  the  American  school 
system  It  ought  to  be  given  significant  new 
resources  If  It  is  to  fulfill  Its  proper  role  In 
promoting  educational  reform 

Reform  Is  In  the  air  -  and  in  the  minds  of 
the  school  authoritlefl  all  over  the  country 
I  he  President  need  have  no  fear  on  that 
score.  He  needs  to  understand,  however,  that 
federal  assistance  Is  the  key  to  reform,  that 
adequate  funding  la  Its  indispensable  lubri- 
cant The  public  schools.  lor  so  long  »  vital 
force  In  American  democracy,  are  now  them- 
selves in  desperate  need  of  revltallzatlon 
They  deser-.e  a  high  priority  in  the  Presi- 
dent's calculations 

S-O  To  HoNOa  BUKEMASTER 

\  tribute  to  Ken  Buhrmaster"  week  Is 
being  planned  In  the  Scotia-OlenvUle  com- 
munity from  Oct   3-9 

Buhrmaster.  a  lifelong  resident  of  Scotia 
and  active  In  school  affairs  since  1948.  this 
year  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
School  B'jards  Asscx^atlon. 

"For  siime  time  I  have  felt  It  appropriate 
for  some  one  i^erson.  or  group,  to  take  llie 
Initiative  In  arranging  a  testimonial  to  an 
outstanding  individual  In  our  community, 
namely  Kenneth  E  Buhrmaster."  said  John 
E.  O'Connor,  general  chBlnnan  of  the  tribute 
week 

Highlight  of  the  week  will  be  a  program 
and  reception  for  Buhrmaster  on  Saturday 
evening,  Oct  9  at  8  p  m  at  the  Scotla-Olen- 
\llle  High  S<'ho<>l  Guest  sp>eaker  will  be  State 
Comptroller.  Arthur  Levitt  Invitations  to 
Join  In  the  community  tribute  will  be  de- 
livered to  residents'  homes  during  the  week 
of  Sept  14  The  affair  will  be  open  to  all  ■with 
I'lO  adml.sslon  charge  Invitations  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Scotia -Olenville  Jaycees,  and 
the  PTA'B 

A  scholarship  fund  wlU  be  established  in 
Buhrmaster  B  name  Contributions  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  checks  may  be  made  out  to  Scotla- 
Glenvllle  Schools  and  mailed  to  PO.  Box 
11,56.  Scotia.  New  York  12302.  Details  of  the 
scholarship  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date 
by  the  scholarship  committee. 

S<'o<,la  Rotary  Club  plans  to  honor  Buhr- 
master at  its  regular  Tuesday  nooo  luncheon 
meeting.  ScoUa-Glenville  Jayoeee  will  honor 
him  at  their  regular  meeting  The  Scotia 
Lions  Club  and  the  Scotia  Klwanis  Olub  plan 
a    Joint    testimonial    dlruier   meeting  during 
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the  week  During  that  week  the  Scotla-Olen- 
vUie  echooU  wUI  also  honor  Buhrmaaiter. 

Buhrmaster  was  educated  la  the  public 
schools  of  ScoUa  and  graduated  from  Syra- 
cuse  University  In  1037.  He.  was  first  elected 
to  the  Bootift  School  Bo»rd  In  1048  »nd  con- 
tinued on  the  Sootla-aienvllle  School  Board 
upon  his  centralization.  He  was  president 
from  1060  to  1063  and  ag&ln  from  1066  to 
1963.  and  Is  still  a  member  of  this  bo«rd. 

His  school  activities  include  past  president 
of  the  New  York  State  School  Bocuds  Asso- 
ciation, chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Education  Conference  Board,  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  New  York  Staite 
Employee*  Retirement  System,  and  presently 
is  president  of  the  New  York  State  Te*cher» 
HoUrement  Board. 

Buhrmaster  Is  president  of  the  J.  H  Buhr- 
master Oo.,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Flrwt  National  Bank  of  Scotia 

Buhrmaster  and  Hn.  Buhrmaster,  the 
former  Flower  Sheldon  have  two  sons,  Louis 
K  and  James  R.,  and  a  daughter,  Lois  Ann 
(Mrs.  David  Oerlachl. 

Serving  with  O'Connar  on  the  coordin&tlng 
committee  are  Charles  Betts,  Warren  O'Neal. 
Charles  Van  Wormer.  and  Palmer  Welch. 

Comznlttee  chairmen  Include  John  Roy- 
lance.  Rotary;  Seth  Siskin;  Klwanis;  Edward 
Brooks.  Lions;  Tom  La'Vlolette,  Jayoees;  Gil- 
bert Smith.  Town  of  OlenvlUe;  John  Ryan, 
Village  of  Scotia;  Bernard  McOlvem  and  Dr. 
Nelson  Rust,  professions;  Mrs.  Kdlth  Hogan 
Groee.  publicity;  Clyde  Eldens  and  Richard 
Uvingston,  school  system;  Mrs.  Mary  Agnes 
TruAX  and  Robert  Boqulst,  reception;  Frank 
Riegert,  finance:  Mrs.  Frank  Riegert,  invita- 
tions and  special  gifts;  John  Brennan,  busi- 
nesses; and  the  Rev.  Harol  Schut,  churches. 

KXNNKTH.    E.    BtTHRMASm 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Scotia,  New  York. 
Mr  Buhrmaster  was  tiom  on  June  19.  1916. 
He  was  educated  In  the  public  schools  of 
Scotia  and  graduated  from  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity in  1937,  where  he  was  President  of  the 
Men's  Student  Senate,  Commodore  of  the 
Crew,  and  active  in  both  honorary  and  so- 
cial fraternities.  He  Is  a  member  of  Theta 
Chi.  Phi  Kappv  Alpha,  The  Mohawk  Club  and 
the  Scotia  Methodist  Church. 

He  nras  first  elected  to  the  Scotia  School 
Board  in  1048  and  continued  on  the  Scotia- 
Olenville  School  Board  upon  its  centrallea- 
tlon.  He  was  President  from  1960  to  1063  and 
again  from  1056  to  1961.  and  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Board.  He  was  elected  an  area 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  School 
Boards  Association  in  1963  and  became  its 
President  ir  1961.  He  was  the  recipient  of 
this  Association's  1966  Distinguished  Service 
Award  In  196C  he  was  elected  a  Director  of 
the  National  School  Boards  Aaeoclation,  rep- 
resenting the  Northeastern  States.  In  1068 
he  was  elected  Secretary -Treasurer,  in  1969 
Second  'Vice  President.  In  1970  First  'Vice 
President  and  in  1971  President.  He  was 
honored  by  the  New  York  State  Teachers 
A.ssociatlon  with  the  1966  Alfred  E  Smith 
Award  for  outstanding  service  In  education 
in  New  York  State. 

From  1063-1969  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Educational  Conference 
Board;  a  body  of  ten  educational  organiza- 
tions that  works  cooperatively  for  the  en- 
actment of  educational  legislation  in  New 
York  State.  He  is  a  meml)er  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  New  York  State  Employees  Re- 
tirement System  and  was  appointed  In  1967 
by  Comptroller  Arthur  Levitt  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Teachers  Retirement 
Board  In  1068  he  was  elected  President  of 
this  Retirement  Board,  a  position  he  still 
holds  The  assets  of  this  retirement  system 
exceed  (3  billion. 

He  is  Vice  Chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
B.inkers  Association  Retirement  System.  He 
has  been  Chairman  of  Group  Five  of  the 
Aew  York  State  Bankers  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Administration  of 
the  .State  Association. 


He  'was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Regents  Appointed  Committee  on  Education 
Leadership,  studying  the  makeup,  require- 
ments and  responsibilities  of  the  school  board 
member,  college  and  university  trustees  and 
presidents.  In  1066  he  was  ^pointed  by 
Governor  Rockefeller  to  represent  New  York 
State  on  the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States  and  In  1068  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  the  Council  of  the  SUte  University 
of  New  York  at  Albany. 

Mr.  Buhrmaster  is  President  of  the  J.  H. 
Buhrmaster  Company.  Inc..  fuel  and  heating 
equipment  suppliers  of  the  Schenectady  area 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Scotia,  which  has 
several  branches  in  the  Capital  District.  He  Is 
a  former  Director  and  Officer  of  the  Schenec- 
tady Chamber  of  Commerce  and  presently  Is 
Vice  President  of  the  Schenectady  Industrial 
Development  Council.  He  Is  also  a  member 
of  the  Schenectady  County  Fund  Raising 
Review  Board.  Other  community  afBllatlons 
of  Mr.  Buhrmaster  Include  Scotia  Rotary,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  member  and  President, 
the  Schenectady  YM.CA...  wtilch  he  has 
served  as  Director,  Vice  President  and  Trustee. 

Mr  Buhrmaster  and  Mrs,  Buhrmaster,  the 
former  Flower  Sheldon,  have  two  sons,  Louis 
H.  and  James  R.,  who  are  affiliated  with  the 
J.  H.  Buhrmaster  Company,  and  a  datighter, 
Lois  Ann.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buhrmaster, 
their  t'wo  sons  and  their  daughter  are  gradu- 
ates of  Syracuse  tJiflVersity.  The  family  has 
t>een  active  In  the  American  Field  Service 
Student  Exchange  Programs.  In  1962  their 
son,  James,  was  an  exchange  student  In 
Sweden.  In  the  1963-63  school  year,  they 
were  the  host  for  a  French  student;  and 
again,  in  196»-66  they  were  the  host  famUy 
for  a  German  student.  Hobbles  of  the  Buhr- 
master family  Include  sailing  and  travel. 


RURAL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

<Mr  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ppint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  discuss 
rural  development  legislation,  legislation 
that  is  vital  to  all  citizens,  rtu-al  and 
urban,  farmer  and  consumer,  Republi- 
can or  Democrat. 

The  urgency  for  prompt  action  on  this 
legislation  Is  revealed  by  the  growing 
number  of  bills  introduced  in  the  92d 
Congress  and  the  impressive  list  of  co- 
sponsors. 

Today,  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
referred  to  as  the  Rural  Job  Develop- 
ment Act  which  has  the  biiMirtisan  sup- 
port of  over  50  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. 

As  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  am  honored  to  have 
been  joined  today  by  the  follovfing 
cosponsors: 

List  or  Cosponsou 

I.  Mr   Nick  Beglch. 
2   Mr  Tom  Bevlll. 
3.  Mr.  Qarry  Brown 

4    Mr   James  Broyhlll 

6  Mr.  Elford  A  Cederberg. 

6  Mr  Don  H  Clausen. 

7  Mr.  James  C.  Cleveland. 

8.  Mr.  Pierre  S.  DtiPont. 

9.  Mr.  Marvin  L.  Bsch. 

10  Mr.  Charles  S.  Oubser. 

II.  Mr.  James  A.  Haley. 

12  Mr.  James  Harvey. 

13  Mr   El  wood  Hillis. 

14  Mr   Walter  B.  Jones. 

15.  Mr   Barl  F   Land^rebe. 

16.  Mr   Robert  L   Leggett. 


17.  Mr. 

18.  Mr 
10.  Mr. 

30  Mr 

31  Mr. 

32.  Mr. 

33.  Mr. 
34  Mr 
36.  Mr. 
26.  Mr. 


Alton  Lennon. 
John  Y.  McColUster. 
K.  Ounn  McKay. 
John  L.  McMUlan. 
Ho'ward  W.  Roblaon. 
Harold  Runnels. 
WUliam  A.  Bt«lg«r 
Ouy  Vander  Jagt. 
Oarleton  J.  King. 
Roger  H.  Zlon. 


Everyday  we  hear  of  the  crisis  In  our 
Nation's  cities.  Crime  escalates,  pollution 
threatens  the  health  of  urban  life,  com- 
plexities of  everyday  affairs  multiply,  and 
the  qualltr  of  life  in  general  continues  to 
decline.  No  one  disputes  the  severity  and 
crucial  nature  of  the  urban  crisis,  but 
there  is  another  and  equally  important 
related  crisis  in  this  cotmtry:  The  de- 
clining economy  and  eroded  vitality  of 
rural  America. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
recognize  that  problems  in  our  urt>an 
areas  are  linked  directly  to  the  suffering 
and  economic  disparity  in  our  nu-al  areas. 

While  increased  farm  income  should 
be  our  No.  1  goal  In  improving  conditions 
in  rural  and  urban  America,  there  are 
steps  the  Qovernment  can  take  to  help 
establish  and  maintain  an  attractive 
standard  ot  living  In  our  rural  areas. 

Enactment  of  the  Rural  Job  Etevelop- 
ment  Act  would  be  a  most  constructive 
and  positive  step  toward  realizing  a 
more  reasonable  and  health  rural -urban 
balance. 

This  bill  provides  tax  Incentives,  in- 
cluding a  7 -percent  credit  on  machinery 
and  real  property,  an  accelerated  depre- 
ciation allowance,  and  a  tax  deduction 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  wages  paid  to 
workers  in  training,  to  attract  new  en- 
terprises to  rural  areas.  In  order  to  qual- 
ify, the  business  would  have  to  demon- 
strate that  it  would  not  be  closing  a  com- 
parable enterprise  In  another  area,  and 
agree  to  hire  at  least  50  percent  of  its 
work  force  among  residents  of  the  area 
where  it  locates. 

Provisions  of  the  bill  would  apply  in 
"rural  Job  development  areas."  These 
would  be  coimties  outside  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  and  where 
15  percent  of  the  families  in  the  area 
have  incomes  under  $3,000  or  ijmploy- 
ment  has  declined  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
5  percent  during  the  past  5  years.  Indian 
reservations  would  also  qualify. 

Anothe.'  bill  I  recently  introduced,  H.R. 
11009,  v.ould  complement  the  intent  of 
the  Rural  Job  Development  Act.  This  bill 
is  similar  to  legislation  drafted  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture    Committee,    W.    R.    "Bob" 

POACE. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  bill 
are: 

First  Expand  the  authority  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  enabling 
it  to  make  loans,  primarily  ins'ired  loans. 
fo.'  the  purpose  of  industrial  development 
and  general  rural  development.  This 
would  include  assistance  for  such  proj- 
ects as  community  centers.  Including  f^re 
and  rescue  equipment  purchases.  The 
PHA  also  would  be  permitted  to  give 
special  consideration  to  young  farmers 
to  help  them  obtain  farm  financing. 

Second.  Expansion  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  authority  so  that  it  could 
share  In  the  cost  In  creating  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supplies,  and  in  car- 
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rying  out  projects  for  soil  and  water  pol- 
lution abatement  and  control. 

Third.  Establishment  of  a  mandatory 
priority  ui  the  iocaUoa  of  new  Pederal 
facilities  and  otOoea  so  that  flrst  prcfar- 
ence  would  ^o  to  rural  areas  and  con- 
muni  ties  of  not  more  than  10,000  popu- 
lation. 

In  discussing  this  legislation,  I  want  to 
reemphaslze  that  we  must  work  together 
to  find  solutions  to  Che  dual  crisis  in  rural 
and  urb&n  America.  United,  we  can  le- 
verae  the  flow  ol  rural  people  to  metro- 
politan areas  and  Initiate  a  rererae 
migration. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  record  of  tbe 
92d  Congress  will  show  that  we  acted  to 
laeet  tbi*  challenge. 


W.\RD  SINCLAIR  ANALYZES  TiSVEL- 
^  OPMENTS  IN  THE  COAL  FIELDS 

rMr.  HWZTHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  waa  given  permiSBlon  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Rscobd  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker,  Ward  Sinclair  has  written  one 
of  his  cuitomartly  brilliant  pieces  of  re- 
ixyrting  and  B>nthe8i8  in  the  following 
article  appearing  to  the  October  IS 
Washington  Post : 

Bon.*  OK  THK  SroT  n»  Mn»i«a'  SraiKa 
(By  'Wanl  Sinclair) 

There  were  no  frenzied  rallies,  no  hurrted 
collection  of  a  strike-benefits  fund,  no 
monnttng  of  picket  Mnes  and  no  official  dec- 
larattona  of  a  strike 

But  on  a«pt.  SO.  froaa  New  Mexloo  to  Appa- 
laelila,  unlonlaed  ccal  BiLaers  abut  off  ttialr 
lilcti-ape«d  BometUoBB  aad  qiiletly  left  ibe  un- 
dargrouod  pit*  and  Mj-lp  tmintm. 

Ilieii  thrae-year  ouuLract  with  the  »ott- 
coai  Industry  expired  tliat  daj.  And  alnce 
then,  following  an  Inviolate  union  tradition 
of  "TIC  contract,  no  coal."  the  men  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  hare  pe- 
tnai  lied  away  from  the  ostites. 

As  a  breed,  ooal  miners  are  remarkably 
Independent  And  as  a  strike,  tbts  walkout 
has  Its  remarkable  aspects.  Inctudlixg  tbe 
fact  ttiat  the  men  have  stayed  uS  the  job  a 
fuii  two  weeks  without  a  cent  of  Income— 
not  even  strike  benefits  from  their  wealthy 
union 

Precisely  when  and  on  whose  terms  the 
nearly  100.000  UMW  members  will  return  to 
trork  is  anyone's  guess.  "Not  a  alcgle  pound 
ctf  coal  will  be  mined"  without  a  contraet. 
unlcj;j  presklent  W.  A.  (Tony»  Boyte  aUd 
last  week  as  be  Issued  a  a<>-progrees  report 
on  liegoCiatloju 

I^ter  report-s  from  the  uoloa  and  the  Bi- 
tuminous Coal  Operators  Association,  the 
indii8ta7  s  bargatninft  arm.  Indicated  the  con- 
tract talks  remained  on  dead  center,  with 
the  likelihood  of  a  lengthy  stalemate 

De«plte  a  (gentle  prixl  last  weekend  from 
President  ffixiin,  who  said  there  to  "no  rea- 
son why  a  settlement  should  not  be  reached," 
the  BCO.A.  clearly  la  In  uo  hurry  to  rush  Into 
a  new  contract  The  coal  stockpile  la  no- 
where near  a  danger  lerel.  with  electric  utili- 
ties reporting  as  much  as  80  day«  supply  on 
band 

Bovle  Is  accusing  the  ooal  operators  of  hid- 
ing behind  the  admlnlstart Ion's  ec<incaiilc 
freesre  and  the  unoertaliity  of  Phase  II  aa  a 
pretext  for  staliUn;  negutlaliuus 

The  op<wjrtors,  for  their  part,  aren't  talking 
publicly  Their  pre-negotlatlons  stance  Indi- 
cated the  union  would  be  In  for  some  hard 
bargaining  .All  the  emphasis  was  on  fast- 
rising  npeartlng  costs  and  an  "alsuTnlng" 
drop  In  prodttctlTlty 

The    makeup    of    their    negcHtatlng 


gives  another  hint  They  brought  In  R.  Heath 
Uanry  a  hard-Boeed  bargainer  Who  is  a  ytoe 
president  of  0.8.  Steel  as  w«Il  as  BOOA  board 
chalroian.  to  bead  a  ttre^man  team.  In  1008 
Boyle  and  Oeorge  Jttdy.  then  head  ot  BCOA, 
wnrlted  out  many  contract  details  personally, 
with  Jtidy  Bometlmea  visiting  Boyle  at  his 
hoBpUal  bedside. 

Behind  the  iotigli  line  of  the  operators  and 
the  apparently  solid  tinlon  ranks,  however. 
lies  another  story  The  man  on  the  spot  Is 
neither  the  militant  coal  miner  nor  the  un- 
yielding eo*d  operator  It  Is  the  embattled 
Tony  Boyle,  Whose  waning  prestige  and  con- 
trol la  the  union  are  squarely  on  the  line 

Contract  negotiation  Is  Just  one  of  Boj-Ie's 
immediate  problems.  His  bargaining  work 
has  been  Interrupted  by  pretrial  proceedings 
la  the  goremment's  conspiracy-embezzle- 
ment case  against  him.  Another  federal  suit. 
seeking  to  nullify  Boyle's  1909  re-election  on 
Krotmds  of  fraud,  Is  being  tried  here  at  the 
same  time. 

Wlthtn  the  union  and  on  Its  fringes, 
Boyle  faces  an  Increasingly  restive  and  hos- 
tile membership-  the  harvest  of  an  auto- 
cratic hierarchy's  decades  of  aloofness  toward 
health,  safety  and  democratic  procedure,  as 
well  as  Its  coElness  with  the  coal  operators 

Even  though  the  TTSffW.  unlike  many 
unions.  In  theory  has  no-rank -and-JlIe  rati- 
fication of  contracts,  miners  have  made  It 
plain  that  they — and  not  Bo>-1e  or  his  hand- 
picked  wage  policy  committee  will  decide 
when  work  resumed. 

Boyle,  president  since  19<W  when  he  got 
the  nod  from  the  late  Jchn  L  t*w1a.  has 
heard  theae  rumblings  before.  But  this  time 
it  Is  (lUTerent.  The  dissidents  now  are  orga- 
nized and  the  flaws  of  the  past  are  clearly 
perceived. 

While  Boyle  has  met  with  his  policy  com- 
mittee In  distant  New  York,  imhappy  miners 
throughout  tite  eoaU  AeMs  have  had  their 
nwn  iDeetings  aad  have  come  up  with  basic 
demands  that  Include 

A  slz  -boor  day. 

A  wage  Ixkcrease  from  the  present  $S7  to 
S50  a  day: 

Guaranteed  pensions  for  retired  and  dis- 
abled miners  and  widows. 

Paid  alck  leave; 

Improved  grievance  procedures; 

Oreater  authority  for  OMW  safety  oom- 
mltteee  in  the  mlnee; 

A  boost  In  the  industry's  peaaVjii-fund 
contributions  fn)m  40  cents  a  ton  to  gi. 

Contract  negotiation  on  a  one-  or  t^t>- 
year   baats   rather    than    three    aa    Is    uow   the 


aanii-aiui-&le  raUflcatluu. 

Boy'.e  has  pledged  himself  to  seek  the  >50- 
a-day  wage  i  he  hasn  t  mentioned  a  reduced 
work-day)  and  a  doubting  of  the  pension 
f\ind  myalty  payments  to  80  cents  a  ton  A 
royalty  Increase  would  be  the  first  stnos 
1952. 

The  Welfare  and  Retirement  Ptind  has 
beesn  tn  serious  trouble  slikoe  19au  when 
Boyle,  duria«  the  heat  of  his  re-election 
dxlve,  engineered  a  $35-a-monlh  boost  lu 
pensions  for  70,000  retired  miners  At  pres- 
ent rates  of  spending  and  tnciwne,  the  fund 
will  be  insolvent  In  19T4 

The  union  ta  oonvluced  that  the  operators 
ran  pay  the  cost  It  argues  that  VJi  oUners 
are  the  mo«t  productive  in  the  world  and 
that  the  Industry's  net  profits  Increased  by 
100  per  cent  last  year  aJone. 

•Between  1958  and  19«4  the  operators 
were  pleading  poverty,  with  some  JiuUflca- 
tlon  and  we  went  aiong  with  Iheai  In  Uiom- 
had  days,"  says  Justin  McCarthy,  editor  of 
the  UMW  newspaper.  "Now  we  Uilnk  we 
ought  to  share  the  good  days  with  them" 

Joseph  Moody  president  of  the  BOOA.  h«.'< 
termed  alarming  '  a  decline  In  productivity 
in  underground  mlnps  during  the  past  tw" 
ye>ar3  In  fact,  there  has  beea  a  decline  but 
coal   continues   to   pour   from   the   earth   at 


near-rcciird     levels,     I^ast    year's    production 
was  a  as-year  high. 

Mechanisation  In  the  past  30  years,  whtcb 
the  tTMW  has  not  resisted,  has  made  Amer- 
ican mines  a  model  of  prodoetlon  efflctency, 
at  the  same  time  creattng  new  and  greater 
Health  hazard* —moet  notably,  the  epidemic 
of  black  lung  disease  t«used  by  the  bre«th- 
:ng  of  fine  coal  dust. 

The  undergroiund  work  force  between  IM3 
and  l»e6  declined  fro»n  some  8Sl,0O0  to  91- 
(XK)  Man-hours  worked  durlrtg  that  same 
period  declined  89  per  cent,  yet  production 
decreased  only 7  percent 

Union  negotiators  are  raising;  some  of  the 
nther  Isfiues  -eick  pay,  the  grlevanoe  setup, 
tougher  safety  practices — but  lltUe  or  no  In- 
.'ormatlon  Is  getting  back  to  men  In  the  field. 
Rank-and-flie  restlveness  grows  apaoe. 

The  atitt-Boyle  feeling  has  two  fooal 
;K>lnt8  One  is  pollttcal.  stenunlng  from  tbe 
late  Joseph  (Jock>  Yablonskl's  Ill-starred 
reform  drive  against  Boyle  in  1999.  Tablonski 
followers,  Miners  for  Democracy,  claim  the 
Kupport  of  a  majority  of  •cUve  miners,  who 
A  ant  mTP  from  the  negoAlatlooB  then  Boyle 
seems  to  be  proposing. 

TTie  other  focal  pdnt  Is  a  social  one,  evolv- 
ing from  a  long  and  sordid  history  of  govern- 
mental. Industrial  aod  union  Indifference 
toward  Itealth  and  (nfety  conditions  that 
make  mining  the  most  hasardous  occupa- 
tion In  the  eountry 

That  protest  has  solidified  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Black  Lung  Asen  .  a  groos-roots 
movement  of  union  men  active  and  dte- 
abled — that  has  spread  frcm  Its  1969  begin- 
nings In  West  Virginia  Into  six  other  ooal- 
produrlng  states  Its  efforts  are  aimed  at  Im- 
proving errmpensatlon  benefits  ft*  ailing 
miners  and  educating  them  on  the  dangers 
i>f  mining — an  area  In  which  the  men  be- 
lieve their  union  has  abandoned  them 

Botti  ornaalaaUoru  openly  and  regularly 
are  preeeurlng  Boyle,  a  fact  whlcii  makes  to- 
day's  united  ranks  aomewhat  deoeKtng. 

Mike  Trbovlch  of  darksvllle.  Pa  ,  chair- 
man of  Miners  for  Democracy,  accuses  Boyle 
of  falling  to  asB€it  leadership  because  of  his 
delay  In  formally  calling  a  strike  Dnleae  he 
releaees  strike  benefits  from  some  of  the  r76 
million  In  UMW  assets,  Trbovlch  savfi,  Boyle's 
motives  will  remain  In  doubt 

"Are  you  going  to  let  the  men  stay  out 
until  they  starve  and  then  call  them  back 
on  the  pretext  that  the  lousy  deal  you  worked 
cmt  with  njanagement  la  the  "beet  contract 
olrtalnable*'"  Trbovlch  asked  Boyle  In  aa 
unanswered  letter 

His  point  on  strike  benefits  Is  not  lost  on 
•Jie  miners,  who  knows  their  union  has  been 
generous  with  other  troubled  labor  groups, 
extending  as  far  as  the  phosphate  workers  of 
Ttinlsla  As  recently  as  Isft  year,  tJMW 
leaders  loaned  striking  electrical  workers 
•500.000  In  1988  the  steelworkers  got  an 
outright  conUlbiitlon  of  $50,000  to  a  strike 
fund 

'Whether  wc  go  back  depends  entirely  on 
the  contract  Boyle  brings  us."  Trbovlch  said 
this  week.  "What  we  want  Is  the  right  to  ap- 
prove the  contract  We  want  better  aages 
tjut  the  men  out  here  are  looking  mostly  at 
the  fringe  beneflts-  sic*  pay,  belter  pensions 
for  the  retired  and  guaranteed  pen.slons  for 
disabled  men  who  caii't  work  at  any  age   " 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  BETHKLL 

'Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  We.<  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Ernest  B.  Furgurson  wrote  a 
very  perceptive  column  In  the  October  20, 
1971  Washington  Daily  News  concemlne 
a  most  remarkable  Araerlcaa,  Tom 
Bethel] ; 


October  21,  1971 
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Ck>AI.  PA'TSOL 

(By  Ernest  B  Purgur»on> 

When  you  wander  the  hills  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, the  {>eople  you  meet  are  country  peo- 
ple. The  ones  without  money,  who  are  in  the 
great  majority,  tend  to  wear  overalls  or  old 
Army  clothes.  The  ones  who  have  a  Utile 
more  usually  wear  starched  khakis  and  hunt- 
ing cape.  All  of  them  look  at  you  suspiciously, 
no  matter  how  closely  your  accent  approxi- 
mates their. 

One  spring  afternoon,  I  drove  thru  the 
mountains  of  Letcher  County,  flecked  with 
redbud,  wrecked  cars  and  the  scars  of  strip 
mining  In  Whltesbvu^  I  stopped  Into  the 
office  of  the  Mountain  Eagle,  a  weekly  paper 
that  may  be  unique  in  the  country. 

There  behind  the  desk  was  a  young  man 
with  glasses,  not  wearing  overalls  or  hunting 
clothes — or  even  the  green  eye-shade  of  an 
old-fashioned  country  editor.  He  had  on  a 
beat-up  green  sweater  like  any  Harvard  un- 
dergraduate, and  when  he  spoke  It  was  clear 
he  had  not  originated  within  600  miles  of 
Letcher  County.  He  wasn't  suspicious. 

He  was  Tom  Bethell,  from  Boston,  Indeed 
not  long  out  of  Harvard.  As  a  book  editor  In 
Boston  after  college,  he  had  read  about  wild- 
cat strikes  in  the  coal  fields  and  come  down 
to  find  out  something  about  them.  He  met 
Tom  aiah  a  man  "doing  the  kind  of  thing  I 
admire  He  had  independence,  complete  con- 
trol for  editor  of  his  paper,  he  didn't  care 
what  anybody  thought  of  him  and  he  man- 
aged to  hang  on  to  both  his  honesty  and  his 
modesty."  The  man  and  his  crusading  paper 
Inspired  Mr.  Bethell  so  much  that  he  formed 
the  habit  of  coming  down  two  or  three  times 
a  year  to  work  with  Mr,  OUh,  writing  for 
The  Eagle  free  of  charge  while  learning  about 
the  hills. 

Eventually,  after  switching  Jobs  a  couple 
of  tlmee,  Mr.  Bethell  went  to  Whltesburg 
full-time,  ■working  gratis  for  The  Eagle  and 
for  small  pay  for  the  Appalachian  Volunteers. 
a  community  organization  founded  mostly  by 
OEO  He  became  deeply  Involved  In  the  strlp- 
mlnlng  controversy  and  other  sadnesses  of 
the  mountain  people. 

With  tune,  he  saw  there  In  Appalachla  the 
people  were  constantly  "on  the  receiving  end 
of  everything  bad— poor  congressional  rep- 
resentation, the  Industries  ganging  up  on 
them,  the  Interior  Department  falling  down 
on  Its  Job  of  helping  them."  So  he  decided  the 
place  he  could  do  the  most  for  them  was  in 
Washington. 

Here  he  set  up  an  office  he  called  Appa- 
lachla Information,  with  the  Intention  of 
putting  out  several  news-sheets  about  Issues 
that  matter  to  the  mountains.  But  money 
was  short  With  the  help  of  a  foundation,  and 
a  few  Individual  contributors,  he  was  able  to 
start  just  one  occasional  publication,  about 
what  Is  happening  in  the  coal  Indtistry.  He 
called  It  Coal  Patrol. 

Por  a  year  here  In  the  National  Press  Build- 
ing, he  has  been  doing  reporting  nobody  else 
drjos.  Coal  Patrol  Is  a  vigilant  and  well-in- 
formed eye  on  the  regulatory  agenclee;  on 
legislation  affecting  mine  safety  and  strip- 
ping abuses:  on  the  mismanagement  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers;  on  aspects  of  the  In- 
dustry and  miners  that  nobody  else  Is  aware 
of 

Mr  Bethell  •wrote  a  long  and  detailed  ex- 
pose of  last  year's  Kentucky  mine  disaster 
In  which  38  died  His  reporting  headed  off  an 
Interior  Department  plan  to  propagandise 
miners  with  the  idea  that  they,  rather  than 
the  companies,  are  responsible  for  most  acci- 
dents. He  would  like  to  Issue  an  anntial  re- 
port summing  up  what  has  happened  on  all 
his  battlefronts  this  year. 

But  he  is  out  of  money.  He  makes  a  living 
of  sorts  mainly  from  free  lancing  and  oon- 
stUtlng,  not  from  the  newsletter.  He  is  try- 
ing to  raise  fxuids  from  the  foundations,  but 
they  are  skittish  because  he  Is  not  a  bland, 
play-lt-safs  rsportsr.  II  cash  Is  not  forth- 
coming. Coal  Patrol  may  cease  to  exist. 


I  need  not  add  that  In  that  case  the  bell 
will  toll  for  thee  and  ms,  not  Just  for  Tom 
Bethell, 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  HAVE 
ARMED  SUPERIORITY 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlts  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  I  was  attracted  by  the  title  of  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  in  our  congressional  district, 
the  Democrat-News,  Marshall.  Mo.  The 
title  of  that  editorial  read,  "Arms  Supe- 
riority, a  Must  for  U.S."  The  very  first 
paragraph  pointed  out  that  if  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  or  its  equivEilent  occurred 
at  the  present  time  it  would  be  the  United 
States,  not  Russia,  that  would  have  to 
back  down.  This  thought  was  so  chal- 
lenging that  I  had  to  read  on. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  the  edito- 
rial goes  on  to  say  that  Jane's  Fighting 
Ships  reports  Russia  is  now  a  first-class 
seapower,  while  the  United  States  hais 
only  an  aging  fleet.  As  Adm.  Hyman 
Rickover  recently  stated,  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  purposely  adopting  a 
posture  zl  weakness. 

Robert  Hotz,  the  editor  of  Aviation 
Week  aid  Space  Technology,  points  out 
in  one  of  his  five-part  series,  the  United 
States  has  for  far  too  long  basked  in  our 
Cuban  missile  triumph  when  we  forced 
the  Russians  to  retreat.  That  happened 
because  p:  that  time  we  had  superior 
stratv-'gic  power.  Today  we  have  let  our- 
selves be  lulled  into  complacency  by  the 
presence  of  our  Mlnuteman  smd  Polaris 
missile  forces  as  well  as  the  series  of 
Apollo  landings. 

This  hard-hitting  editorial  by  review- 
ing the  article  by  Mr.  HoU  refers  back 
to  the  unwise  decisions  made  by  the 
"whiz  kids"  during  the  days  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  Strange  McNamara. 

One  other  question  also  quite  properly 
raised  Is  whether  we  can  afford  continued 
spending  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
to  stop  communism  in  Southeast  Asia 
when  what  we  reallj  need  is  to  spend 
whatever  is  necessary  to  maintain  or  re- 
gain the  strategic  military  superiority 
over  our  world  rivals.  The  editorial  most 
fittingly  concludes  with  the  observation 
that  a  non-Commimist  Southeast  Asia 
would  haje  been  of  little  or  no  help  to 
PresldenrlCfermedy  in  1962  when  Khru- 
shchev challenged  us  right  at  our  own 
front  door  unless  at  that  time  we  had 
the  strategic  muscle  to  demand  the  with- 
drawal of  Russian  missiles  in  Cuba. 

Our  friend,  Pete  McCoy,  Is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  the  excellent  editorial 
which  he  has  written  and  which  appears 
in  his  paper  on  Friday,  October  15.  It  is 
a  well-written,  hard-hitting  commenUry 
which  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  all 
of  us. 

Asms  SoPDUOirrT  *  "Must"  fo«  VS. 

If  another  Cuban  missile  crisis  or  lu  equiv- 
alent were  to  occur  in  this  decade.  It  could 
ysry  well  be  tbs  Unlt«d  States  that  would 
have  to  back  down. 

Tbe  authorttaUve  Jane's  FlghUng  Ships  re- 
poru  tliat  Russia  U  now  a  first-class  sea- 
power,  equalling  If  not  surpassing  tbe  United 
SUtes  with  Its  aging  fleet,  Tbat  weU-kno>wn 
gadHy,    Adm.    Byman    Rickover,    ctxnplalns 


that  for  the  first  time  a  world  leader,  the 
Umted  States.  Is  deliberately  adopting  a 
posture  of  weakness. 

The  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  re'veals  that  the  U.8  S.R  now  exceeds 
the  United  States  in  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles,  military  manpower  and  defense 
spending  ( 15  to  30  percent  of  its  gross  nation- 
al product  compared  to  a  4  percent  for  the 
United  States:  Chlrxa  spends  13  percent l 

Other  quarters  point  to  a  growing  anti- 
technology  spirit  in  America  by  the  defeat  of 
the  supersonic  transport  and  opposition  to  a 
space  shuttle,  as  well  as  congressional  resist- 
ance to  funding  advanced  weaponry,  such  as 
the  B-1  bomber. 

Ax^iation  Week  <fr  Space  TechTiolopy  maga- 
zine has  begun  a  special  five-part  serlee  "de- 
tailing the  growing  nature  ol  the  Soviet 
Union's  techo-mllltary  threat." 

Por  the  past  decade,  says  editor  Robert 
Hots,  we  have  basked  In  our  Cuba  tmssUe 
triumph  In  which  Russia  retreated  In  the 
face  of  the  superior  strategic  p>ower  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  soothed  by  the 
success  of  great  technological  plunges  that 
produced  the  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris  missile 
forces  and  the  Apollo  manned  moon  landing 

But  during  the  last  half  of  the  iseo's.  he 
says,  U.S.  technoglcal  effort  diminished  sub- 
stantially "primarily  because  of  the  Insatiable 
financial  demands  of  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  but  also  because  of  some  incredible  top- 
leveled  management  decisions  by  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara  and  his  'whlz 
kids.'  " 

The  Asia  war,  says  Hotz,  required  only 
peripheral  new  technology  whUe  it  squan- 
dered national  funds  on  expendable  equip- 
ment. 

The  insatiable  financial  demands  If  not 
the  squandering,  continue 

During  recent  debate  In  the  Senate  over 
the  21-bllllon  military  procurement  bill,  ad- 
ministration pressure  forced  war  critics  to 
abandon  a  proposed  limit  of  »200  million  m 
aid  to  Laos  and  to  agree  to  a  a360-mllUon 
limit,  and  also  to  omit  any  restriction  on  an 
additional  $143  million  budgeted  for  bombing 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail. 

Now  »493  million  may  be  so  tiny  a  sum 
these  days  as  to  be  almost  a  negative  amount. 
Yet  It  represents  about  $165  for  every  one  of 
Laoe'  nearly  three  million  people. 

It  could  give  one  million  young  Americans 
an  immediate  MBS  bonus  for  Joining  the 
Army  It  could  buy  almost  four  llOO-mhlion 
nuclear  submarines  or  one  »4M-mllUon 
euper-supersub  or  that  much  wc«-th  of  new 
weapons  development 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  United 
SUtes  should  or  should  not  spend  MM  mil- 
lion In  Laoe  this  year  (plus  millions  more  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia)  in  an  attempt 
to  stop  communism  In  Southeast  Asia,  or 
Whether  It  can  afford  to.  Congress  has  de- 
cided that  It  should  and  can. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  United  States 
can  afford  not  to  spend  every  other  dollar 
necessary  to  ensure  that  It  maintains,  or  re- 
gains, Its  technological  and  strategic  military 
superorlty   over   all   rivals. 

T^e  completely  non-Communist  Southeast 
Asia  would  have  been  of  little  help  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  In  1983  when  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev challenged  the  United  States  right  at 
its  front  door 


REPUBLICAN  TRICKLE  DOWN 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr,  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  news  media  and  recognised  top  econ- 
omlats  are  not  predicting  optimism  In 
the  Nixon -Secretary  Connally  solution  of 
this  typical  Republican  depressloD. 
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Th«  following  article  In  th«  New  York 
Ttaies  Is  typical  comments  In  the  dedly 
press; 

Boaams.  Lrrruc  Toochjos  bt  Pbkezs  "Smilimg 
*' '    THK  Way   tu  rax  Bank" 

R**  nice  to  be  »  boas  wfaUe  Preal(l«nt 
NlxoQ's  fre«ae  prevails.  Judging  frcMn  an  ax- 
tlcle  earned  la  th«  8«pt.  12  New  Tork  Timm 

"Baiidreds  of  tbe  naUon'a  most  hlf;tUy  p*Kl 
executlvee  ta&j  be  smlilng  all  tbe  way  to  the 
banJk  wltb  Uielr  paycbeclu  In  ooaiiat  tnoaltm. 
not  wl  th  »tand1  ng  Presideat  Klxoa'i  wage 
rreese  and  wbatevar  may  foUow  It  "  aaul 
Tlmea'  writer  Michael  C  Jen»en  m  the  paper's 
financial  sectloiia, 

Jensen  added  that  "luit  only  will  they  con- 
tinue to  receive  aalarlas  and  tx>uuaea  that  Ui 
many  cases  excjeed  MOO.OOO.'  but  "they  al»i 
stand  to  benefit"  from  such  items  iui 

"L.lberallaed  tax  laws  that  allow  them  t<> 
keep  higher  percent{«es  ot  their  earned  Lm- 
oonie:  stock  options  that  beoome  more  at- 
tTBcUve  as  the  stock  market  botinui,  un- 
limited dlTldendB  from  tuxzk  already  owned, 
and  increased  bonus  payments  thskt  wUI  ap- 
parently be  allowed  li  they  are  tied  by  aj\ 
established  formuia  to  higher  oompany  aarii- 
iiig«." 

Jensen  wrote  further  that  "although  the 
present  freeze  has  been  ballyhooed  as  *  gen- 
eral hold -down  In  salaries  aind  wages.  It  ap- 
pears that  highly  paid  executives  wUi  suffer 
less  than  moat." 


DO  NOT   FiaiiT  COMMIES? 

'Mr  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  i-emarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Rkcorb  aiid  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.; 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaitcr.  becau.se 
I  wEis  impressed  witli  an  editorial  whicii 
appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of 
our  district,  the  Lexington  Advertiser 
News,  published  In  Lexington.  Mo.,  I 
have  a:^ed  unanimous  consent  that  the 
content  of  the  editorial  be  Included  as 
extraneous  mattei-  in  connection  with  my 
present  remarks. 

The  titie  of  tlie  editorial  was  what  first 
attracted  my  attention  because  there 
were  only  three  words.  "Don't  Fight 
Commies."  Such  a  title  caused  me  to 
take  the  time  to  read  the  content  of  the 
editorial  because  at  first  I  thought  there 
was  a  typographlca'.  error. 

What  I  hope  to  emphasize  by  these 
remarks  is  that,  flrst.  there  are  Com- 
munists, period.  Next,  there  are  a  few 
rery  naive  Americans  who  prefer  to  be- 
lieve there  is  no  Communist  threat  to 
our  freedom.  Third  and  last,  the  Com- 
munists want  us  to  believe  that  they  are 
not  seeking  to  enlarge  their  power  or 
control  in  the  so-called  tmeommitted 
and  undeveloped  cotmtrtes  of  the  world. 
As  to  this  last  point  we  sliould  know  bet- 
ter after  what  has  jost  happened  in 
Cliile. 

Our  very  able  editor  in  Lexington, 
when  he  selected  the  heading  for  the 
editorial  no  doubt  had  in  mind  the  ad- 
monition of  the  cartoon  appearing  in  the 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  wtuch  por- 
trayed two  generals  In  the  Pentagon 
with  one  saying  to  the  other,  "Soon  as 
we  fight  Communists ,  we're  impopular." 
Well,  whether  unpopular  or  not,  to  fight 
it,  the  Communist  threat  remain*.  We 
must  exert  a  constant  continuous  effort 
if  we  are  to  avoid  belne  hilled  into  a 
Bleep  with  dre«ins  of  false  aecarlty.  We 
are  tndei>ted  to  ttie  editor  Cbarles  O.  Coy 
for  hlg  hard-hitting  oonunent>.  The  edi- 
torial follows ; 


(From  the  Ltexlngtoo  AdT^rtleer  News. 
OcC    la.   1971) 

Don't  Fight  Commiis 

The  St  Louis  Olobe-Democrat  had  a  car- 
toon the  ottter  day  showing  two  high  ranking 
ufflcprs  lu  a  Pentagon  oar  One  was  saying  to 
the  (ilfier.  "Stxin  as  we  fight  cominuiii.sU). 
we're  unpopuiar." 

Wtiat  la  upsetting  about  the  cartoon  is  the 
truth  In  It.  That  is  not  to  say  that  commu- 
liliits  are  iinder  every  bed.  They  are  not. 

Th^l  l8  not  to  say  the  .-jininunlstg  hsTe 
taken  over  the  White  House,  the  Senate,  the 
House  or  the  Supreme  Court  They  have  not 
But  they  are  around. 

Tliey  tiave  tbe  second  largest  Industrial 
production  In  the  world  In  the  USSR.  Ttiey 
did  taJtc  OTH-  Cuba  In  the  1960s.  Tt^y  Just 
look  over  Chile 

They  are  the  Number  One  Power  In  .^sla — 
Red  China  fears. 

They  would  take  orer  the  world — eurely 
no  one  can  contradict  this  statement — they 
would  take  over  the  world  If  we  were  not 
strong  enough  to  stop  them  As  we  stopped 

them  In  Berlin  with  the  airlift;  as  we 
stopped  them  in  Korea,  as  we  are  now  sU'p- 
plug  ibem  Lu  South  Vleln&m;  ha  our  sup- 
plies helped  stop  them  In  India,  as  onr  CIA 
slopped  them  in  Ouatemala.  as  our  supplies 
helped  stop  them  when  Israel  defeated  tbe 
Arab   nations  supplied  by  Uie  USSR.      .  . 

Just  because  there  are  not  communists 
under  every  bed  doCB  net  mean  there  are 
not  conimunl.st..s    'Hiere  are. 

"niere  la  more.  We  believe  the  Amerkraii 
antl-everythUig  peiiple  are  marking  the  end 
oT  (at  US  domination  In  the  air,  (hi  on  the 
sea  (cur  Navy  Is  now  second  to  the  USSR  i 
and  (r)  on  the  ground  (where  discourage- 
ment and  lack  of  support  at  home  cli&racter- 
tse  too  much  of  our  mUltar}).  Ttiia  Is  what 
tbe  oomtnunlsts  want. 

Yet,  so  very  many  well -meaning,  intelli- 
gent, educated  able  Americans  are  convinced 
that  there  ifi  no  communist  threat  to  freedom 
on  earth. 


TAKE   PRIDE  IN   AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  m  tlie  Rccoao  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter..) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Oluo.  Mr,  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accoOipll.shmenUi  and  in  so  doin£ 
renew  our  faitii  and  coafidence  In  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Histoncaily.  there  have  been  many  lac- 
tors  which  have  contributed  to  America's 
greatness.  In  1787  Oliver  Evan's  flour 
mills  bewail  to  do  Uie  work  formerly  re- 
qturing  dozens  of  men  and  animals.  ThLs 
first  automation  facilitated  cheaper,  bet- 
ter flour  "untouched  by  human  hands." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  oon»«it.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to- 

Mr  CoRMAN,  for  Thursday,  CV^tober  21, 
on  accoimt  of  of&dal  business: 

Mr,  Pish  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Arewds^  ,  after  4  p  m.  for  the  balarK5e  of 
day.  on  account  of  official  business; 

Mr  Railsbactk  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
AacKDS) .  after  4  pjn.  for  the  baimnce  of 
the  day,  on  account  of  official  business : 

Mr  CotT<3Hi.iN  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Arxncsi  ,  after  4  p,m.  for  the  balance  of 
the  day,  on  account  of  offldal  business; 

Mr.  BixsTKS  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Aaxjio8>,  after  4  pjn.  for  the  balance  of 
the  day.  on  account  of  official  business ; 

Mr.    Pettis    <at    the    request    of    Mr. 


Oerald  R    Foanj.  for  today,  on  account 
of  offlciaJ  business; 

Mr.  McKkvitt  (at  Uie  request  of  Mr 
Okkau  R.  Pobd)  ,  for  October  26,  on  ac- 
count of  official  buaaness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

address  the  House,  following  the  legts- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  wtis  granted  to: 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HocaN>,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  mclude  ex- 
traneous matter  to: ) 

Mr  STnoBii  of  Wisconsin,  today,  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr,  EscH.  todaj'.  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Shoup.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Knip,  today,  for  5  minutes, 

Mr,  Ko-wAaos  of  Alaban:ta.  today,  for  5 
minutes 

Mr  Burke  of  Florida,  today,  for  30 
minutes 

Mr.  Veysey,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Sayl«b,  today,  for  10  minutes, 

^The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dkmholm)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend tlwlr  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
n»'ous  matter:  > 

Mr  Prtoh  of  Arkansas,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKay,  for  16  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Flood,  for  10  minute.*;,  today. 

Mr    DAMOELSoif,  for  10  minutes,  today, 

Mr  BtJKins  of  MassachusetLa.  for  10 
minutes,  today 

Mr.  BKGitH,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permls.^on  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  grant(5d 
to: 

Mr,  Passmajd  in  three  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  material 

Mr  Btttb  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter, 

Mr.  OxrBSER  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter with  his  remarks  made  today  on  H  R 
10670,  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whale, 

Mr.  LcGGrrr  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  on  his  remarlcs  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today  on  HJt.  10670. 

Mr  Randall  in  two  tnstaiM:eK  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter 

Mr,  MATSTTTfACA,  to  revlsp  and  extend  his 
remarks  Immediately  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R 
8787 

•  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  HoGAN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  :i 

Mr.  McKiNNKY  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Qthe  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Schwewcel. 

Mr.  HocAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Cabtkk. 

Mr.  Prms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHITEXBSLI. 

Mr    HosmcR, 

Mr  Wyman  in  two  instances 

Mr  ScmnTT  in  three  in.''tance«, 

Mr,  VrvsxT  Ln  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoussKLOT. 

Mr,  MiCHXL. 

Mr  Dekwuiski  In  two  ln6tftiv.4^a 

Mr  BnsTKB. 

Mr  Ti:,AGUE  of  California. 
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Mr    SrwxcT  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rsn*  of  New  York 

Mr,  Steile  In  five  Instances. 

Mr  Collikr  In  five  tnstancee. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DaNHOLMi  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Vah  Dkkrlih  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BDMOprDsoK  In  three  Instsinces. 

Mr,  Flood  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BxGicH  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  GoKZALKZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DaniAM  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr  DE  LA  Garza  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hacak  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Fount  AIM  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kloczymski  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Eb-warbs  of  California. 

Mr.  Wausib  in  six  instances. 

Mr  DAinELSON. 

Mr.  BiTOL. 

Mr.  Harxincton  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MoLLoaAJi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RONCAtio  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  CHisHouf  tn  five  Infitanoes. 

Mr.  GAT-iriAHAKlB. 

Mr.  Byrnk  of  PennsylTanla. 

Mr.  Jaxxs  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  In  eight  Instances. 

Mr.  HzurroGKL 

Mr.  RoDOto  to  three  tostancea. 

Mrs.  ORirTiTHS. 

Mr.  MooHHiAD  in  si?  Instances. 

Mr.  BiSGBAM  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  ROGERS. 

Mr.  BiAooi  m  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Jacobj;  In  t'wo  Instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  in  two  In- 
stances. 


EXBCXmVK  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

1227.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  a 
letter  from  the  Deputy  AaaUtant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  for  the 
continued  provision  of  lodging,  food  and 
be'verage,  merchandising,  gtride,  and  re- 
lated facilities  and  services  for  the  pub- 
lic within  Oregon  Caves  National  Monu- 
ment. Oreg.,  for  the  15-year  period  end- 
ing October  31.  1986.  pursuant  to  67  SUt. 
271.  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  desk 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bUl  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R  9844  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  InstaUatlons,  and  for 
other  purpoaw:  and 

HJ.  Bes.  MS  Joint  resolution  to  sMure 
that  every  needy  schodchUd  wUl  receive  a 
free  or  reduoed-prlce  lunch  as  required  by 
secUon  »  of  the  National  School  lAmch  Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  DENHOLM  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
tliat  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Hotise  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 429  of  the  92d  Congress,  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  adjoiumed  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday,  October  26, 
1971. 

Thereupon  lat  5  o  clock  and  17  min- 
utes p.m.).  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Reaolutioo  42».  the  House  adjourned 
until  Tuesday,  October  26.  19^1.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reporU  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  propes- 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  CaliXomia:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  HJl.  8388  A  t>lU  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Sale  StreeU 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  the  development 
and  operation  of  Ueatment  programs  for  cer- 
tain dn«  abusers  who  are  conflned  to  or  re- 
leased from  correcUoual  Institutions  and 
facilities;  with  amendmenU  (B«pt.  No.  93- 
581) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  'Wiiole 
House  on  th*  State  of  Uie  Union. 

Mr,  EDWAHDS  of  CalUorma:  CXwimlttee 
on  the  Judiciary  Hja.  9180.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  aaalgnment  of  a  U.S  mag- 
istrate from  one  Judicial  difltrtct  to  another 
(Kept.  No  93-683)  Referred  to  Vxe  Commlt- 
t«e  of  the  Wbole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

Union 

Mr  KDWASDS  of  CallXomla:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  HJl  9333.  A  bill  to  amend 
ths  NarcoUc  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1»«6,  and  for  other  purposes  (Bept.  No.  83- 
583 ) ,  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  tbe  Union 

Mr.  BOIi.ING  Committee  on  Rules  House 
KeeoluUon  668  Resolution  providing  for  the 
constderaUon  of  HJl,  9212.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  Kedeial  Goal  Mine 
Health  ai>d  Safety  Act  of  li>69  to  extend  black 
lung  beaeiiu  to  orphan*  whose  fathers  die 
of  pneumoconiosis,  and  for  other  ptirposes 
(Rept.  Na  93-fc84).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  HOLIFIKLD:  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  Report  on  recaU  procedures 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (l8t 
report)  (Rept.  No.  83-M5).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whoie  House  on  the  State 
ot  the  Union. 

Mr  HOLIPIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  Report  on  pubUc  access  to 
reservoirs  to  meet  growing  recreation  de- 
mands (2d  report)  (Rept.  No  93-586).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  SIKES  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
HJL  11418.  A  blU  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defenae  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
197».  and  tot  other  purposes  (Bept.  No.  »3- 
587).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  tlie  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4   of  role  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABOURKZK; 
H.R.  11389.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drtig  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence;   to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
foreign  Oommeroe. 


By  Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Calif omla 
H-B.    11300.    A    hlU    to    authorise    fiiianclal 
support  for  Improvements  in  Indian  educa- 
tion, and  for  other  purpwees,  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  Al^INALL  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Satloh 1 ; 
H,R.  11391,  A  blU  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  land  acquisition  within  the  area 
known  as  Plscata'way  Park  In  the  State  of 
Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts   (tor 
himself.   Mr    AmrtrrrBio,   Mr    Blaw- 
TON.   Mr    Brasco,   Mr.  Caskit,   Mrs 
CHBHOLM.  Mr  CurvKLAini  Mr   Dent 
Mr    DuLSKi,  Mr    itnmrmr..  Mr    Hath- 
AWAT.  Mr.  HBCHL,aa  of  West  'Virginia 
Mrs.    Ukks    of    Masaachusetta.    Mr 
Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Matscmaga 
Mr      MiTCAi-n.    Mr.     PxaKiKS      Mr 
PoDBUL,    Mr,    Psics   of    nunols,    Mr 
PocivsKl.  Mr.  &oi«CALJO,  Mr.  Soles. 
Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Wacoonmik.  and  Mr. 
YATmoN)  : 
HH.  11392.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  proniote 
full    employment    and   restore    a   dlFcrsifled 
production  base;  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of   1954  to  stem   the  otitJlow  of 
CJ3.  capital,  jobs,  technology,  and  production. 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   BTJRKB  of  MassacbtisettB  (for 
himself,  Mr   Halptkn,  Mr   Tuskan. 
and  Mr.  »t»j»«  of  Penneylranla) : 
H,R  11S93    A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
full    employment   and    lestore   a   diversified 
production  base:  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code   of   1954  to  stem  the  outflow  of 
U  S.   capital,   Jobs,   technoiogr,   and  produc- 
tion, and   for  othw  pnrpoesa;    to  ths  Oom- 
mltte*  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CKUUBB     (for    hlBueU.    Mr. 
BsooKS.  Mr.  Httwoatb,  and  Mr,  Mc- 
Cio«T> : 
H.R  llSM    A  bin  to  create  an  additional 
Judicial  district   in   the  StaU  o*  Lonuaaiia, 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  o*  aiVUttonal 
district  judgeships,  a»d  for  otlier  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  oo  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  OOTTKB: 
HR.  11S95.  A    btU    to    amend    the    Tsilfr 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  apply  to 
certain  typewriters  tbe  rate  of  duty  wblcb 
applies  to  parts  of  typewrivers;  to  tbe  Oom- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANDttSON   (for  himself    Mr. 
CoaMAM,  Mr   DBLLDna,  Mr.  P^xswers, 
tlT.   QOMZALMZ,   Mr.  Habbimotoh,    Mr. 
L.UJAM.  Mr    Makn.  Mr.  Mazzoli    Mr, 
Bjol^^ck,    Mr.    Bawttk,    Mr     Rot- 
bau     Mr.     'Vaw     Dmi.iw.     and     Mr. 
CBASiJes  H,  WII.SOV) : 
ns.  11396.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disallow  deductions 
from  gross  income  tor  salary  paid  to  aliens 
Illegally  employed  in  the  United  States,   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr,  DENT: 
HJl    11S97,  A  bOl  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  lairs  of  ttie  United  States  tn  promot* 
full    em.ployment    and    restore    a    diversified 
producUon    baae;    to    amend    the    Interna; 
Revenue    Code   of    1964    tc   stem   the   outflc»w 
of    UJ8.   capital,    Jobs,    technology,    and    prc- 
ductlon.  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr      DORN     (for     himself,     Mr. 
■robe»t8.  Mr.  MowTOOMMT,  Mr  Ham- 
KXBSCKMnrr.    Mr     SArt-oa.   and    Mr. 
Scott ) : 
H  R    11398,  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   to   liberalize   the  provi- 
sions  relating   to   payment  of  dlsabUlty  and 
death  penstoo.  and  for  other  purposes    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTalrs 

HR  11399.  A  bill  to  amend  t'.tle  36  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  llberaUse  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  p«>-meBt  of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation:  to  the  Commtttee 
oo  Veterans'  Aflairs. 
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By  Mr  FISH 
HJt.  11400.  A  MU  to  wnend  title  38  of  th« 
TTnltod  St*t«8  Code  to  authorlae  the  enroll - 
meat  of  eligible  Teterftoa  In  «  oourse  offered 
by  an  Loetltutlon  vhlcb  baa  changed  Its  lo- 
cation; to  the  Committee  ou  Veterans'  Af- 
talxs. 

By  Mr.  FULTOK  of  Tenneeeee: 
H^.  11401.  A  bill  to  declare  the  policy  of 
Cotkgreae  and  to  define  the  power*  ot  Federal 
courts  with  respect  to  tr&nspartatlou  or  as- 
•Ignment  oi  students  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance in  the  public  schools;  to  the  Committee 
OQ  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ORASSO  (for  herseU  and  Mr 
BsAoncAS)  : 
H.R.   11403    A  bill   to  authorize  a  natK^inal 
Slimmer  youth  sports  program;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  L.abor. 
By  Mr   McKAY: 
H.R    11403.   A  bill  to  authorise  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  cer- 
tain lands  and  Interests  therein  within  the 
boundaries  of   the  Cache   National   Forest  In 
the  State  of  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  MONAOAN 
H.R.  11404.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Oovern- 
ment    Program    Evaluation    Commission;    to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  QUILUEN: 
VI R.  11406.  A  btU  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
full    Mnployment    and    restore    a    dlverslfle<l 
production    base;    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  stem  the  outflow  of 
U.S.  capital,  )oba,  technology,  and  producUon. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  RYAN : 
HJl.  11406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Econotnlc 
StAblllzatlon  Act  of  1070.  as  amended,  to 
exempt  any  Individual  whose  earnings  are 
substandard  or  wbo  Is  amongst  the  working 
poor  or  near  poor  from  any  wage  freeze  under 
that  act.  as  amended,  and  amendments  there- 
to and  regulations  issued  thereunder  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  11016;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  aAKBANBS; 
H.R  1 1407.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llahment  of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  to  provide  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  said  cemetery;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr  3EBELIU3  ( for  himself  and  Mr 
Bbgich,  Mr  BKvn-i..  Mr  BaowM  of 
Michigan,  Mr  BaoTrni-L  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr   Okobibsbo,  Mr   Don  H. 

ClJlUSBM,      Mr,      ClXTK^MO.      Mr.      VXJ 

PoMT,  Mr  EscH.  Mr.  OTTBazK,  Mr 
Halst.  Mr.  Habvkt,  Mr.  tttma.  Mr. 
JoiTEs  of  North  Carolina.  Mr  Land- 
amxsz,  Mr.  Lkcanr.  Mr.  Ijtnnon,  Mr 
McCoLLMm,  Mr  McKat.  Mr  Mc- 
MxLijk.H.  Mr.  RoBisoM  of  New  York, 
Mr.  RrNNKLs.  Mr  Smcn  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Mr.  Vakdes  Jaot  ) 
HJl.  11408.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentive*  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Jot>- 


produclng  Industrial  and  oommerclal  ««tab- 

llshments  In  rural  arMs:   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER  (for  himself  and  Mr 
WiMN)  : 
H.R.  11400.   A   bill  to  amend   the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1070  to  ex- 
empt small  farmers  from  Its  requirements, 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas ; 
HR    11410.   A   bill   to   amend   title   38   of 
the  United  States  Code  relating  to  basic  pro- 
visions   of    the   loan    guarantee   program    for 
veterans;     to    the    Comn-.lttee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs 

By  Mr.  VEYSE^'; 
H.R    11411     A    bill    to   permit   sulu    to   ad- 
judicate   disputed    titles    to    lands    In    which 
the    United    States    Code    to    authorize    the 
Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CEUJSR: 
H.R.  11413.    A    bill    to    amend    title    18    of 
the    United    States    Code    to    authorise    the 
Attorney  Oleneral  to  provide  care  for  narcotic 
addicts  who  are  placed  on  probation,  released 
on   parole,   or   mandatorily   released;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  hln\self  and  Mr 
SmcKB  of  Wisconsin)  : 
H  R.  11413.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity 
for  employment  to  every  American  seeking 
work  and  to  make  available  the  education 
and  training  needed  by  any  f>erson  to  qualify 
for  employment  consistent  with  his  high- 
est potential  and  capability  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

By  Mr    MIKVA  (few  himself.  Mr    Mat- 

suNAGA,    Mr,    MrrcMZLL,    Mr     Mooa- 

HKAO.    Mr     PcppKR.    Mr     Podell,    Mr 

ParrzB  of  North  Carolina,  Mr    Rxn) 

of  New  York,  Mr  Ranccl.  Mr  Rucle, 

Mr.  RooxNTHAL,  Mr    Rot,  Mr    Rtan, 

Mr.     ScHWENOKi.,     Mr.     Wolff,     Mr 

Link,  and  Mr    Denholm)  : 

H  R   11414    A  bin  to  change  the  minimum 

age   qualification    for  serving   as   a   Juror   in 

Federal    courts   from   21    years  of   age   to   18 

years    of    age,     to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary 

By     Mr      MIKVA     (for     himself,     Mr 

AOAMS,  Mr    AsPtN,  Mr.  Badh^lo,  Mr 

Begich.  Mr.  Coma.  Mr   Dkinan,  Mr 

Dell  cms,  Mr.  Edwakos  of  California, 

Mr     BlUESo,    Mr     Esch.    Mr.    Fl,ood. 

Mr  FoLiT,  Mr  FoasTTHE,  Mr   F«ase». 

Mr.    FkBNzn.,   Mr    QALLACHn,    Mrs 

Obasso.  Mr    OtTOE.  Mr.  Hali>ebn.  Mr 

Hauinoton.    Mr     HECin.ra    of    West 

Virginia,  Mr    Hki.stoski.  Mrs    Hicks 

of  Bfassachvisetts    Mr    Ho«ton.   and 

Mr.  Kkatino)  : 

H.R.  11416.  A  bill  to  change  the  mlntmimi 

age    qualification   for    aerring   as   a   Juror   In 

Federal    courts   from   31    years   of   age   to    18 

years    of    age;     to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary 

By  Mr  BTAOOERS : 

HR  11418    A   bill    to   amend   the    Federal 

Avle'.'oa  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  regu- 

latl  j^  of  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers 

and  foreign  air  carriers  In  foreign  air  trans- 


portation,   and   for   otbar   purpoaaa:    to  tba 

Committee     on     IntcrsUt*     and     Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAOOKRS  (for  hUnaeU  and 
Mr.  SiTUNOia)  (by  request)  : 
HR  11417  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  financial 
aseutance  to  the  National  RaUroad  Paaaen- 
ger  Corp  .  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  rail, 
road  equipment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr    8IKES ; 
HR   11418.    A    bin    making   appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  and  for  other  purposea. 

By  Mr    OUDE  (for  himself.  Mr.  FsAsn, 
Mr.    Duncan.   Mr.   McCoLuiaraa,   Mr! 
MosHxa.    Mr.    Waldie,    Mr     Rangel, 
Mr.  Peppex,  Mr   Bakvxt,  Mr.  Dmnan, 
Mr    RiSGLZ.   Mr.  Btknx  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr   Dow,  and  Mr,  Btjeton)  ; 
H   Con.  Res.  438.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing    congressional     recognition     of     a 
declaration  of  general  and  special  rights  of 
the  mentally  retarded,   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OUDE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee.  Mr  McDade,  Mr  Hel- 
sTosKi,  Mr  Rosenthal.  Mrs  Heckles 
of  Btasaachusetts,  Mr.  tnm,  Mr 
Rob.  Mr  HorroN,  Mr.  Busiu  of 
Florida.    Mr     Klocztnski.    and    Mr. 

MCKINNET)  : 

H  Con.  Res  438.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing congressional  recognition  of  a 
declaration  of  general  and  special  rights  of 
the  mentally  retarded;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr   HANLEY ; 
H   Con.  Res.  437.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
protect  the  domestic  specialty  steel  industry, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THONE 
H.    Con.    Rea.    438.    Concurrent    resolution 
urging  units  and  Individual  members  of  the 
armed  services  to  engage  In  civic  works;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  HOWARD: 
H.  Rea.  669.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  disclosure  of  the 
results  of  the  national  nutrition  survey:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Aaxi, 

Mr  ROYBAL  presented  a  bill  {.HR  11419) 
for  the  relief  of  Carlos  R.  Johnson,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
148  The  SPEAKETR  presented  a  petition  of 
Larry  H.  Bogle,  Long  Beach,  Calif  ,  relative  to 
the  admission  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Forulgn  Affairs 


SENATE— r/wir^rfaf^,  October  21,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lloyd  Bemt- 
skN.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Texas. 


PRAYCT 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  followirv 
prayer: 

Almighty  Ood.  rule  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body,  to  Thy  glory,  and  for 
the  good  of  this  Nation. 

Make  us  mindful  of  all  veterans,  the 


causes  they  served  and  the  Nation's  ob- 
ligation to  them.  Be  especially  near  those 
who  bear  In  their  bodies  the  wounds  of 
battle  or  in  their  spirits  suffer  the  deeper 
trauma  to  the  Inner  being.  Be  with  the 
lonely,  the  homeless,  &nA  those  who  feel 
neglected,  to  comfort  and  sustain  them. 
May  the  days  we  celebrate  assure  each 
one  of  them  that  a  compassionate  and 
ccMicemed  people  remember  them  with 
gratitude.  And  may  this  time  renew  in 
all  the  people  a  determination  henceforth 
to  eschew  the  stem  arbitrament  of  the 


sword,  to  resolve  confltcts  by  adjudica- 
tion, and  to  bring  in  the  reign  of  p)eace 
with  Justice 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Pecice.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
<Mr  Ellknder)  . 


Oetohtr  21,  1971 
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The  Miifltant  lattelstliFe  dak  read  ihe 
foUowloK  letter. 

UJB.  Bmesti. 

WaKtugton.  D.C.,  Octobtt  Zl,  197 1. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  daOea.  I  Mppotnt  Hon.  Vlotv  Bekt- 
BEN.  a  Senator  from  the  State  ot  Texas,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absenoe. 

AUXH    J.    RIXXKMB. 

PretiAent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  thereupOTi  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  aessloc,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bkhtssn) 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  messace  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting the  nominaUon  of  Jaxaea  R. 
Thompson,  Jr..  ol  Illinois,  to  be  V£.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


MBSSAOE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  429)  providing  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  two  Houses  from  Thursday. 
October  21,  1971.  to  Tuesday,  October  26, 
1971. 

The  message  also  axmouiiced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJL  10367)  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  certain  land 
claims  of  Alaska  Natives,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afllxed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (HJf.  Res. 
923)  to  assure  that  every  needy  achool- 
chlld  will  receive  a  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch  as  required  by  section  9  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act. 


HOUSE  BILL  RJEFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  10367)  to  proTlde  for 
the  settlement  of  certain  land  claims  of 
Alaska  Natives,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  aiMl  rtferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Inaular 
Affairs. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
tuik  unsmimouB  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  October  20,  1»71,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 


The  ACmfO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  1b  so  ordered. 


niial    booirlBwytag    proeedurM 


COMMITTEE  MEETINOe  DURING 
SENATE  BESSICWr 

Mr.  MANSFDBjD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  eommittees 
may  be  authorised  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACHTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordn^d. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Noe.  396,  400.  and  401. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  EXPENDI- 
TURES FROM  THE  CONTINOENT 
FUND  TO  IMPROVE  THE  PAYROLL 
AND  PERSONNEL  SYSTEM  OF  THE 
SENATE 

TTie  resolution  (8.  Res.  184)  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  from  the  conttogent 
fund  to  improve  the  payroll  and  person- 
nel system  of  the  Senate,  was  ooiisidered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

8.  BCB.    184 


Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  to  autboiized  to  expend, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  th«  Sen«te,  Dot 
to  exceed  $11S,000,  to  improve  through  the 
iise  of  ootnpvters  the  payroll  and  personnel 
system  of  the  Senate.  Expenses  of  tbe  com- 
mittee undo-  this  resolution  atMJl  be  paid 
upon  Touebera  approved  by  tbe  cbalrinan 
or  the  ooaimltt««. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Racoaa  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-401 ) .  explaining  tbe  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prtaited  In  the  Rccou), 
as  follows: 

Senate  ReBoIutlon  184  would  authortse 
tbe  CXxnmlttee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion to  expend,  from  tiyb  oontta««nt  fund 
of  the  8«n*te,  not  to  ezosMl  »146,000  to  Im- 
prove through  tlie  use  of  oomputeta  tbe  pay- 
roll and  personnel  system  of  tbe  Senate. 

This  proposal  was  ladudad  la  tbe  report 
of  tbe  Secretary  of  the  SmuU«  entitled  "Ad- 
ministrative BeorgaolaatkMi  of  tlie  Ofllce  of 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Senate,"  wtUeb  r«i><»t 
doouniMitB  a  Biurey  of  tlM  OOoe  of  the  Secre- 
tary requested  by  the  Joint  Leadenhlp.  Tbe 
pertinent  excecpt  from  that  report  to  ■■  fol- 
lows: 

2.  ModemixmtUm  of  Ditbuntng  Office  op- 
eration*.— The  Administrative  Survey  noted 
that  the  Senate  to  tbe  only  agency  of  govem- 
ment  to  oosiMnTiifi  the  pcaotlee  of  eeeh  pay- 
rail  dtotrlbwaons.  Ahoat  90%  of  the  1870 
payroll  was  dtobuned  In  eash  with  oooee- 
quent  aeeorlty  risks  to  the  Senate  and  to  a 
great  many  of  Its  employees  who  muet  carry 
thetr  wages  to  the  bank  in  eaxrency. 

Tbe  Borvvy  also  xkoted  that  the  Smute 
Dtsbunlng  OBee,  unlike  any  other  public 
or  intvate  enployer,  to  eMemi»t  frocn  with- 
holding local  and  state  Inoome  taxes,  wheth- 
er for  tbe  Washington,  V.C.  area  or  for  home 
state  Jurtsdlctlona,  with  eonaequent  tnoon- 
venlenee  to  oountleas  penone  who  wtab  to 
fulfill  these  responsibilities  in  an  wtlerly 
fashion. 

At  my  requeet  and  under  tbe  direction  of 
tbe  Financial   Clerk,   tbe   traditional   maa- 


whlcb    have 

thOCOQgfalT 

and  already  have  been  lupftlainaBtod  by  In- 
oreadng  wwniliaiitiinHiin  In  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  erinwel  payroll  volumr  which  is 
now  about  4.000  to  tfiOO  emvlojwes.  While 
tbe  manual  eyst«n  pennlts  satisfactory  In- 
dividualised servloe  (and  that  sorvloe  will 
be  maintained  as  an  weswntlsl  mm-rlot  for 
the  Members  of  the  Senate) ,  It  does  not  lend 
Iteelf  to  high-speed  maas  processing  of  such 
a  large  payroll.  Ae  a  result,  the  syBtem  has 
not  been  able  to  proceae  check  payments  on 
a  semi-monthly  basis,  nor  has  It  been  able 
to  y>r.r>mm,  the  s^iarate  transactions  neoess&ry 
for  the  computation  of  local  taxes. 

The  AdmlnlstratlTe  Survey  noted  that 
these  problems  might  be  handled  by  modern 
automatic  data  processing  procedures  on  the 
TRM  360-40  computer  which  to  already  under 
lease  to  the  Senate,  without  Impairment  of 
peraoncllzed  service  to  Senators.  It  recom- 
mended that  steps  be  taken  to  make  fuller 
use  of  such  technology  and  thereby  offer  a 
more  complete  service  to  all  employees  of  the 
Senate. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  you 
that  steps  In  this  direction  are  underway  in 
the  Disbursing  OfBce.  Initial  emphasis  Is  be- 
ing placed  on  the  practice,  already  employed 
by  other  agencies  of  govemnMnt  of  inaklng 
composite  bank  deposits  on  behalf  of  em- 
ployees. 

Special  aathoflty  to  make  sodi  transfers 
from  tbe  Senate  Dtsburslng  OfBce  to  pending 
as  part  of  a  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative  Be- 
orgMilaatlon  Aet  ot  1970,  and  Initial  Impte- 
mentatlon  will  be  fw  thoee  employees  for 
whom  IndlTldual  checks  are  preaently  bdng 
deposited.  On  that  baato  atone,  an  expected 
60-to-one  reduction  In  the  volome  of  checks 
to  be  written  each  payday  wUl  result.  Ulti- 
mately, tbe  Dtsbuxsing  OOoe  hopes  to  oAer 
thto  service  on  a  seDil-monthly  basto  to  per- 
sons who  are  now  being  paid  In  cash,  with  a 
oonaeqnent  cabefiantlal  curtailment  In  cash 
dtobareementa. 

Stmnltaneoutfy,  dtocuaskms  have  been  hdd 
with  private  data  prooeaslag  Auds  and  with 
tbe  staff  of  the  Oommlttee  on  Kolea  and  Ad- 
ministration Sabocnunlttee  on  Oampater 
Berrtoee,  relative  to  the  fuller  use  of  mod- 
em oomputo-  capability  to  prooees  the  Sen- 
ate payroll.  Various  prt^xiaals  are  ondw  etudy 
at  this  time  and  recoauneadattons  are  ex- 
pected In  the  aon  too  dlataitit  future. 

By  joint  letter  dated  June  10,  1S71, 
dressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Joint    Leadership    (Senators    Mansfield 
Scott)    endcHsed  tbe  above  propoaal  as 
lows: 

Your  proposal  to  bring  about  adjustments 
In  the  Senate  Disbursing  OiBoe  which  wUl 
permit  a  curtailment  of  the  use  of  caah  In 
pajToll  dlabuiBements  aul  an  optional  with- 
holding of  District  or  state  Income  taxes  are 
changes  which  seem  to  me  (us)  clearly  de- 
sirable and  long  pest  due  In  tbe  light  of  the 
security  situation  and  the  present  slse  of 
the  Senate  staff.  I  (we)  urge  that  you  have 
the  Financial  Clerk  move  ahead  In  this  area 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

By  letter  datad  July  8,  1071.  Vtanota  B^ 
Valeo,  Secretary  of  tbe  Senate,  advised  Sen- 
ator B.  Bverett  Jordan,  chairman  of  the 
Oommlttee  on  Rules  ai»d  Admlntotratksi.  of 
the  interest  of  the  Joint  Leadership  (Senators 
Mansfield  and  Boott)  in  the  aotomatton  of 
payroll  procedures  In  the  Senate  Disbursing 
OAee.  and  requested  the  approval  and  aaatot- 
anoe  oC  tbe  oonunlttee  In  tbe  Impiemmita- 
tlon  of  that  proposal.  The  Sscretary't  letter. 
In  pertinent  part,  to  aa  foUove: 

VS.  Skkatk. 
Omcz  or  TBS  SacuTAar, 
Wattiinffton.  B.C.,  July  I,  1971. 
Hon.  B.  EvKSTTT  Joanur, 
Chmirman,  Committee  om  Svlet  and  AdminU- 
trmtiOH.  VS.  8tnat€,  WaaMMrtoa,  DX!. 

Dkab  Szmatob  Jobdam:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest the  approval  and  asslstanoe  of  your 
Conunlttee  m  the  aollclUtlon  of  proposals 


ad- 
the 
and 
fol- 
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tot  oomputMT  MTTloM  neie«MTy  to  Um  auto- 
matlom  of  payroU  prooadoTH  la  the  0aaata 
DUImralnc  OAo*. 

TlM  prinetpal  poUey  oli|«ctlrM  of  thla 
autoBuittoo  prognm  bav*  baan  outUnad  in 
my  raoant  raport  to  tba  Joint  VmOtnhlp  utd 
oonflrmatf  by  tha  lettar  of  tba  Majority  and 
Minority  laadars  to  ma.  ooploa  of  whlcb  bar* 
b««n  forwantod  to  you  In  prvWoua  corra- 
spondanoe. 

A  furtbar  tacbnleal  raqulramant  U  tbat 
any  auob  aystam  muat  ba  matntalnart  on  an 
In-booaa  baala  ao  tbat  It  can  function  aa 
a  blgb-q>«ad  Information  wrrioa  to  tha  8«n- 
ata  aa  wall  aa  a  payroll  dlatrlbuUon  ayatam. 
It  la  my  tmdaratandlng  tbat  soma  prallml- 
nary  unaolloltad  atiidlaa  hava  baen  undar- 
takan  wbleb  auggaat  poaalbla  approacbea  to 
maetlng  tbaae  objactlvea. 

Should  your  OomnUttae  agrea  to  go  forward 
In  thla  area.  It  would  b«  my  hopa  that  InTlta- 
tlons  for  propoaals  could  ba  laauad  prior  to 
tha  Augtiat  ractai  ao  that  propoaals  could  ba 
rarlewad  and  araluatad  In  tba  ewly  fall,  with 
a  Tlaw  toward  poaalble  implementation  In 
1073.  I  appreciate  your  aaaurance  in  your  lat- 
ter of  July  0  tbat  your  *taS  la  already  giving 
some  adyance  consideration  to  this  matter. 
•  •  «  «  « 

sincerely, 

PBANCia  R.  VkLMO, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

At  its  first  formal  meeting,  on  July  0.  1971, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Ck>mputer  Serrlcea  con- 
sidered and  approved  the  proposal  to  mod- 
arnlaa  procedures  In  the  Senate  Disbursing 
OfOce.  In  Its  report  to  the  full  committee, 
the  subcommittee  stated  In  part: 

"TbU  would  require  the  solicitation  of  bids 
from  and  contracting  with  a  qualified  com- 
pany to  design  and  implement  an  Improved 
payroll  and  personnel  system  which  would 
ba  operated  by  the  Senate's  computing  facil- 
ity. The  request  for  propoeals  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  selected  contractors  before  the 
August  recess  with  a  target  contract  award  to 
ba  made  during  October  1971.  It  Is  eatlmated 
that  the  system,  if  approved  and  funded, 
would  be  made  operational  during  the  third 
or  fourth  quarters  of  1972." 
The  Committae  on  Rules  and  Administration 
adopted  the  report  of  Its  subconunlttae  on 
July  ai.  1971. 

Senate  Resolution  184  would  serve  to  Im- 
plement this  proposal  to  Improve  the  payroll 
and  personnel  system  of  the  Senate  which 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  approved  by  the  Joint  Lead- 
ership, by  the  Subcommittee  on  Computer 
Services,  and  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  This  resolution  would  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed 
ai4S.000  for  that  specific  purpose.  Other  ex- 
penditures Involving  the  application  of  com- 
puter technology  to  Senate  services,  and  in- 
dicated in  the  subcommittee  report  above, 
would  be  accommodated  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 175,  which  Is  also  being  reported  favor- 
ably to  tha  Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  FX3R  THE  PRINT- 
INO  OP  THE  STUDY  ENTITLED 
■INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 
IN  OUTER  SPACE:  A  SYMPOSIUM" 
AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
44 )  authorizing  the  printing  of  the  study 
entitled  "International  Cooperation  in 
Outer  Space:  A  Symposiuin"  aa  a  Senate 
document,  was  considered  and  agreed 
to.  OA  follows: 

S    Con.  Rxs.  44 

Reaolved  by  the  SaiuUe  (the  House  of 
Repretentativet  concurring) .  Tbat  the  study 


antttlad  "IntamatloiMa  Oooparatton  in  Outar 
8paea:  A  Sympaatua".  ptaparad  for  tlta  uaa 
of  tba  Banata  Oommlttaa  on  Aaronauttaal 
and  fipaoa  SdMuiaa  i»*"**y  tba  dliaotlon  of 
tiaa  ataS  ot  aueh  oommlttaa,  ba  prlntad 
wltb  llluatratlona  aa  a  Saoata  documant, 
and  tbat  tbara  ba  prlntad  three  tbouaand 
additkmal  oopias  ot  sucfa  document  for  the 
uaa  of  that  oommlttaa. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoKD  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-403 ) .  explaining  tlie  purpoaes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoxd. 
as  follows : 

Senate  Concurrent  Reaolutlon  44  would 
provide  (1)  tbat  tba  study  entitled  "Inter- 
national  Cooperation  In  Outar  Space:  A 
Sympoalum."  praparad  for  tha  uaa  of  tha 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  under  tha  direction  of  the  staff  of 
such  committee,  ba  prlntad  with  Ulustratlona 
aa  a  Senate  document:  and  (2)  that  there  be 
printed  S.0OO  additional  coplea  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  uaa  of  that  oommlttee. 

ThU  proposal  la  slmUar  to  that  contained 
In  Senate  Reaolutlon  133,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  on 
May  13.  1071.  Since  the  ooncurreiuM  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  required  on  pro- 
posals to  print  additional  copies  costing  in 
excess  of  $1,200  (44  U.S.C.  703) .  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  is  express- 
ing its  approval  Of  this  propoaal  by  report- 
ing out  this  original  concurrent  resolution 
in  lieu  of  Senate  Resolution  123. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL EXPENDITURES  BY  THE 
COMMTTTEE  ON  RULES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION FOR  AN  INQUIRY 
AND  INVESTIGATION  RELATmO 
TO  THE  USE  OF  COMPUTER 
SERVICES     FOR     THE    SENATE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  175)  authorizing  sup- 
plementary expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  for  an 
Inquiry  and  investigation  relating  to  the 
use  of  computer  services  for  the  Senate 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
"Resolved"  and  Insert: 

That  Senate  Resolution  2S.  Ninety-second 
Congress,  agreed  to  March  1.  1971.  Is  amended 
as  follows : 

( 1 )  Redesignate  sections  3  and  4  as  sections 
4  and  6.  respectively 

(3)  Insert  after  section  3  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  3  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
is  authorized  from  the  date  the  resolution 
adding  this  section  La  agreed  to  through  Feb- 
ruary 39.  1972,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  $78,000  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
relating  to  the  use  of  computer  services  for 
the  Senate.  Of  such  sum.  not  to  exceed  $45,- 
000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurecaent  of 
individual  consultants  and  organizations 
thereof. 

(3)  In  section  9.  as  redaslgnatad  by  this 
resolution,  insert  immediately  after  the  words 
"this  resolution"  a  conuna  and  the  following: 
"which  shall  not  axoaed  tn  the  aggregate 
$191,000.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     resolution,     as     amended,     waa 
agreed  to. 


The  title  wa«  unaided,  ao  m  to  ntd: 
"Resolution  authorising  MipplaDMnM 
ezpendlturea  by  the  Committee  on  Rulw 
and  Administration  for  an  inquiry  and 
lnvestlgiM<xi  relating  to  the  use  of  com* 
puter  services  for  the  Senate." 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  go  into  executiye 
session  to  consider  nominations  on  the 
Elxecutive  Calendar,  beginning  with 
page  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  page  2,  will  be 
stated. 


NATIONAL    OCEANIC    AND    ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  In  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, as  follows : 

Carl  R    Bennan,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant. 
John  W    DeCoste.  to  be  lieutenant. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominatioiu 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


REINEOOTIATION  BOARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Richard  T.  Bur- 
ress.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
fwre.  Without  objectitm.  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  TECH- 
NICAL CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  SENATE  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  the 
following  technical  corrections,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk,  in  the  engrossment  of 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  to  Senate  Amendment  No.  2. 
which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on 
October  19.  1971. 
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In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following : 

By  strllting  out  such  Item  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 


4(b.04 


405.  05 


Trinftro*o(ueo«" 

ValuM  not  ovef  \i 

cenu  per  pound... 

.  1  7    P«r 
H)   + 

'TV 

11% 

45% 

Mini. 

adval. 

Valued  oy«t  15  cents 

pM  (Mtrnd 

.  rres.... 

7f  per 
lb  + 

sdval 

The  rate  of  duty  In  rate  column  numbered 
1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
for  Item  408.05  (as  added  by  this  subeectlon) 
ehail  be  treated  as  not  having  the  statusof 
statutory  provlaloos  enaotad  by  the  Congraaa. 
but  aa  having  been  proclaimed  by  the  Preel- 
dent  as  being  required  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  foreign  trade  agreements  to  which  the 
United  Stales  is  a  party. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  corrections 
vkill  be  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  these 
corrections  make  no  substantive  changes 
whatsoever — they  are  designed  solely  to 
carry  out  the  Intent  of  what  the  Senate 
intended  to  do. 


NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE  WINNER  CHAN- 
CELLOR WILLY   BRANDT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  interest  and  appreciation  that 
I  read  in  the  newspaper  on  yesterday 
that  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  West  Germany,  Willy  Brandt, 
had  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  recipient  than 
Chancellor  Brandt  who,  throughout  his 
entire  career,  dating  back  to  the  days 
of  Hitler  and  continuing  down  to  the 
present,  has  shown  himself  to  be  for- 
wardlooklng,  imaginative,  and  coura- 
ceous  I  certainly  approve  of  the  steps 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  bring  atK>ut 
peace  in  Europe  during  his  time,  begin- 
ning with  the  preliminary  talks  in  Mos- 
cow and  Warsaw  and  leading  up  to  what 
many  of  us  hope  will  eventually  be  trea- 
ties between  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  West  German 
Republic  on  the  other. 

We  know  of  his  great  Initiative  and 
courage  in  helping  to  get  the  BerUn  talks 
underway  and  the  responsibility  which 
was  his  in  arriving  at  the  agreement 
signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
four  powers. 

We  know  that  now  the  two  Germanys 
are  considering  tentative  agreements. 
We  hope  before  too  long  that  those 
agreements  will  be  signed  and  the  final 
stamp  of  approval  then  put  on  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  four  ptowers. 

If  and  when  that  is  done,  then  I  would 
think  the  next  step  would  be  the  signing 
of  the  treaties  between  West  Germany 
and  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
when  that  Is  done,  then  I  would  look 
forward  to  an  all-European  security  con- 
ference attended  by  the  United  States 
and  Canada  from  outside  the  European 
ConMnent. 

Mr  President,  the  reason  I  po  into  this 
little  detail  is  to  indicate  Uiat  Chancellor 


Willy  Brandt  Is  not  only  a  man  for  all 
seasons  but  also  a  man  of  his  time. 

I  want  to  commend  those  who  awarded 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  Willy  Brandt 
and  say  that  the  recipient  well  deser\es 
it.  A.s  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  opinion, 
no  one  deserves  it  more. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  longtime 
friend  of  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt,  as  I 
am  of  other  leaders  of  the  West  German 
Republic. 

I  join  in  what  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  said  in  praise  of  Chan- 
cellor Willy  Brandt.  He  well  deserves  the 
award. 

Next  year,  I  would  hope  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  me  and  many  others  to  nomi- 
nate for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize— in  the 
event  an  agreement  has  been  reached  on 
either  the  SALT  talks  or  on  the  Middle 
East— the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  appropriate  leaders  of  the 
USSR. 

iThe  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
introduced  S.  2733  are  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


THE  FUTURE  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
the  Senate  recessing  for  what  I  hope  will 
be  the  last  recess  before  sine  die  ad- 
journment, I  would  like  to  comment  fur- 
ther on  the  colloquy  that  took  place 
Tuesday  between  the  majority  leader  and 
myself. 

The  majority  leader  outlined  a  very 
ambitious  and  extensive  legislative  pro- 
gram for  action  before  the  hoped  for  ad- 
journment not  later  than  December  1. 
I  am  sure  that  we  would  both  be  very 
happy  If  an  earlier  target  date  of  mid- 
November  might  be  reached. 

As  minority  leader,  I  sun  quite  pleased 
that  the  Senate  wQl  be  considering  so 
many  of  the  President  s  legislative  pro- 
posals before  adjournment  I  think  the 
Senate  membership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  to  be  commended  for  the  prog- 
ress that  hps  been  made  so  far  and  will 
continue  to  be  made  In  these  closing 
weeks. 

The  majority  and  minority  whips  have 
performed  yeoman  service  to  the  Sen- 
ate In  scheduling  legislation  and  work- 
ing out  time  agreements  so  that  legisla- 
tion can  be  handled  expeditiously. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  I  am  pleased  by 
the  extensive  schedule  outlined  by  the 
majority  leader,  but  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion just  a  few  items  that  are  of  utmost 
importance  that  are  unfortunately  not 
scheduled  for  action. 

I  am  aware  that  the  President's  rev- 
enue-sharing plan  has  not  received  con- 
sideration by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and.  therefore,  can- 
not be  considered  by  the  Senate.  I  would 
hope  that  early  next  year  the  House 
would  act  and  that  the  Senate  would 
move  expeditiously  when  it  has  some- 


thing before  it.  This,  Mr  President,  is  a 
most  important  proposal  for  our  States 
and  cities,  and  I  hope  for  early  action 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  notice  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  holding 
hearings  on  health  care  legislation.  Here 
again,  this  Is  a  most  important  area  for 
consideration  Ttie  necessity  for  provid- 
ing Federal  assistance  to  our  citizens  in 
meeting  tne  burgeoning  costs  of  medical 
care  cannot  be  minimized.  I  hope  for 
early  action  on  this  proposal  also  We 
cannot  adjourn  this  Congress  without 
effectively  meeting  the  health  care  needi 
of  our  people. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
I  hope  the  Senat*  can  act  before  ad- 
journment on  the  Okinawa  Reversion 
Treaty  This  is  an  important  treaty,  and 
I  commend  the  majority  leader  for 
-scheduling  it  and  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  before  adjournment. 

I  also  commend  the  majority  leader 
for  scheduling  action  on  the  Supreme 
Court  nominees  to  be  submitted  shortly, 
and  I  would  hope  that  expeditious  action 
would  be  taken  by  the  committee  and 
the  Senate.  Also  I  hope  that  committees 
that  have  nominees  for  Federal  posi- 
tions before  them  would  report  them  to 
the  Senate  so  all  could  be  considered  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  session. 

Having  said  all  that,  let  me  return  to 
my  earlier  statement  to  once  again  com- 
mend the  majority  leader  for  his  out- 
sUnding  leadership  In  the  Senate  and 
his  diligence  in  keeping  the  Senate  mov- 
ing to  do  the  country's  business.  I  think 
if  we  can  complete  the  schedule  as  out- 
lined. Senators  can  return  home  for  the 
holidays  vrtth  a  feeling  of  great  accom- 
plishment for  the  first  session  of  the  a2d 
Congress.  While  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  second  session,  we  will  have 
made  encouraging  progress. 


PRESIDENT'S  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
SUPREME  COURT  NOMINEES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  tonight  at 
7:30  the  President  will  announce  by  na- 
tionwide radio  and  television  his  nom- 
inees to  fill  the  two  vacant  seats  on  tiie 
Supreme  Court.  I  hope  that  would-t>e 
critics  would  at  least  defer  their  criticism 
until  they  know  the  names  of  the  Presi- 
dent's nominees.  That  would  be  gracious 
That  would  be  timely.  That  would  be 
orderly.  And  that  would  be  unique. 
(Applause.! 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  occupants  of  the  galleries  will 
please  be  in  order.  If  there  are  any  fur- 
ther outbreaks,  the  galleries  will  be 
cleared. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  think  the  announcement 
just  made  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  ver>'  welcome. 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  getting  a  little 
bit  concerned  while  reading  the  papers 
that  perhaps  the  names  of  the  nominees 
might  not  be  forthwaning  until  next 
week. 

This  is  good  news.  We  look  forward 
with  anticipation  to  the  President's  an- 
nouncement of  the  names  of  his  nom- 
inees to  the  Nation. 

I  express  the  hope — and  I  know  the 
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difitin£ulAhed  miDoriiy  leader  Joins  wlUi 
me  in  Lhat  hope — that  once  the  names 
are  announced,  tiie  Judiciary  Commlttea 
will  start  hearings  inunediately. 

Mr.  SCXyrr.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
maj  art  ty  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tiie  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  aslt  unaiil- 
muus  consent,  subject  to  any  special 
orders,  that  I  may  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.  Would  the  distinguislied 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvarua  yield 
me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  8CHWKIKER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennaylvania. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognijed  for  3  minutes. 


THE    CONFLICT    BETWEEN    INDIA 
AND  PAKISTAN 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  the  recur- 
rlnR  rumors,  which  appear  to  have  much 
substance  in  point  of  fact,  concermng 
the  fact  that  the  situation  octween  India 
and  Pakistan  is  deteriorating  rapidly,  are 
of  grave  concern  aatong  all  peace-loving 
and  peace-minded  peoples,  which  I  think 
includes  moat  of  the  world.  It  is  feared 
that  this  dispute  might  de«;enerate  into 
an  actual  armed  conflict. 

I  would  appeal  to  our  own  country  and 
to  other  natloiu  of  the  world  to  do 
everything  pooible  to  avoid  this  tragic 
eventoallty.  I  would  urge  ail  Senators  to 
avoid  taking  sides  In  such  a  controversy. 
I  would  certainly  expect  that  we  would 
not  ourselves  become  involved,  and  I 
would  hope  that  It  be  made  clear  to  both 
of  these  nations  that  our  continuing  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  them  could  In- 
deed be  jeopardized — and  I  say  this  only 
as  a  personal  statement — by  a  sudden  re- 
sort to  the  arbitrament  of  war. 

I  therefore  sincerely  hope,  in  .spite  of 
these  very  ominous  clouds  that  are 
gathering  on  the  horizon  and  alon*?  the 
borders  of  the  two  nations,  that  this  can 
be  avoided.  In  any  evem.  it  Is  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  rememher  Its 
neutrality.  And  I  think  It  would  be  wise 
for  us  In  the  Senate,  until  we  see  what 
eventuates,  to  avoid  choosing  up  sides.  It 
could  only  be  divisive  in  our  own  country. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvanla  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

<The  remarks  of  Mr  Schweiker  when 
he  Introduced  8.  2734  are  printed  in  the 
Recosb  under  Btaten»ents  on  Intrt)duced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions  > 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTTNO  PRB8IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  BEirrsEK'.  The  Chair,  on  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President.  appoinU  the 
following  Senators  to  attend  the  lath 
session  of  ttw  Vtood  and  Agrlcaltore  Or- 


ganization to  be  held  in  Rome.  Italy  be- 
giiming  November  6,  1971:  thie  Senator 
from  Florida  cMr.  Cuilxs)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  MrLLxa> . 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recot^iuzed 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE   NATION'S  TRADE   BALANCE 

Mr.  BELLMON  Mr  President,  on 
August  15.  the  President  of  iiie  United 
States  was  impelled  to  impose  an  import 
surtax  to  prevent  further  deterioraUon 
uf  this  Nation °s  trade  balance. 

This  action  would  not  have  been  nec- 
essary If  fail  and  equitable  trade  rela- 
tions had  existed  in  the  past.  However, 
our  desire  to  assist  foreign  nations  in  the 
rebuilding  of  their  economies,  siiattered 
during  World  War  II.  lingered  lonx  after 
tiie  rebuilding  was  done.  We  tiave  been 
too  slow  in  realizing  that  countries  which 
were  once  virtually  economic  wards  of 
Uie  United  States  are  now  formidable 
tTTiding  nations. 

A  clear  case  in  paint  i.s  our  relatioii- 
.ship  with  Japan.  Immediately  fallowing 
World  War  II.  Japan's  economic  and  so- 
cial structure  had  been  completely  .shat- 
tered— lU.  markets  were  lost,  its  source 
of  supply  depleted.  Its  people  discour- 
aged, and  a  very  substantial  i>ortion  of 
iti?  physical  plant  destroyed.  The  United 
States,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy. 
offered  major  assistance  in  the  recon- 
fitnictkn  of  Japan — ecoDonilcaUy  and 
socially.  We  provided  an  effective  secur- 
ity umbrella  and  made  available  yast 
.sums  tor  reconstruction  The  results  have 
beer  mutually  beneAda'.  Japan  has  be- 
come a  strong  ally  and  a  valuable  part- 
ner 

DunnR  the  ELorean  conflict,  and  later, 
during  the  ooolUct  in  Indochina,  Japan 
was  the  principcU  U.S.  base  of  operation 
fur  repair,  supply,  rest  and  recreation, 
and  other  fadUties.  All  of  this  injected 
large  sums  of  hard  currency  into  the 
Japanese  economy.  Tlieae  special  activi- 
ties, and  the  Industrious  and  Intelligent 
nature  cA  tlie  Japanese  people,  wrougiit 
the  much  heralded  "miracle  "  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  Japan  Supplies  of 
raw  materials  are  now  assured  from  Jap- 
ane.se  investments  in  long-range  supply 
contracts  In  nearly  every  part  of  the 
world  Markets  of  Japanese  manufac- 
tured products  have  spread  throughout 
tiie  world,  especially  to  the  Ututed 
Stales 

Most  of  the  trade  between  Japan  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  mutually 
beneficial;  however,  it  became  evident  in 
the  late  1950's  that  the  inchnaticxi  of  the 
Japanese  to  overly  protect  domestic 
markets  would  result  in  severe  dislocation 
of  relations  with  Its  trading  partners 
strong  representations  were  made  in 
1959-60  urging  the  Japanese  to  remove 
mticb  of  the  fabric  of  a  highly  restricted 
market.  Smiles,  nods,  and  superficial  as- 
sent were  the  response,  rather  than  ef- 


fective action.  Jaj>an  has  engaged  In  a 
game  of  self-delusion  or  shallow  decep- 
tion In  playing  what  might  be  called  a 
"numbers  game"  of  trade  restrictions. 
They  hare  reported  removal  of  a  signif- 
icant number  of  trade  restrictions:  how- 
ever, thase  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
market  products  in  Japan  find  that,  co- 
incidentally,  as  tariffs  were  reduced  and 
quotas  limited,  other  restrictions  were 
imposed,  such  as  the  administrative 
action  w  lilch  resulted  from  the  tight  con- 
trol the  Japanese  Government  imposes 
on  its  bu.siness  Special  taxes  on  various 
lines  of  products,  .specifications,  and 
licenses  make  It  most  dlfHcult  for  a  non- 
Japanese  supplier  to  penetrate  the  mar- 
ket. Among  the  most  effective  restrictive 
measures  is  the  absolute  control  of  fi- 
nancing No  significant  Japanese  trans- 
action can  take  place  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  monetary  authorities: 
therein  lies  almo.st  absolute  control.  This 
is  neitlier  evident  In  published  figures  nor 
15  It  related  to  tiie  usual  iuternational 
identification  of  export  restrictions.  The 
result  has  been  that  Japan  today,  with 
inuior  exceptions.  Imports  only  raw  mate- 
rials it  needs,  and  it  does  so  with  the 
most  competitive  purcliasing  arrange- 
ment in  the  world 

At  the  same  time,  Japane.se  exports  are 
nearly  always  highly  competitive  with 
the  production  of  the  Importing  coun- 
try For  many  years  Japan-United  States 
trade  was  favorable  to  the  United  States, 
or  in  balance,  the  economic  clitoate  was 
clearly  to  the  benefit  of  JapaA.  In  the 
prot^perous  Japanese  economy  which  lives 
largely  on  the  markets  of  others,  it  is  un- 
lortunate  that  such  items  as  automobiles, 
textiles,  electronics,  and  meat  are  almost 
cocnpiete  tianned.  Foreign  products  are 
imported  by  Japan  only  tlirough  a  very 
narrow  corridor  of  Oovemraent  ap- 
provals. 

These  restrictions  were  impressed 
upon  me  when  I  visited  Japan  earlier 
tills  yesLT  m  an  attempt  to  promote  the 
sale  of  U.8.  feeder  cattle.  Japan's  beef 
!>lu>rtage  is  critical.  Per  capita  beef  con- 
sunxption  hovers  around  the  &-pound 
mark  compared  to  116  pounds  in  the 
United  States  and  53  pounds  in  the 
EEC 

Thi.s  critical  shortage  causes  consumer 
prices  to  range  from  $1.77  per  pound  for 
ground  beef  to  $6.27  for  t<H>  sirloin.  It  is 
obviously  a  premium  item,  since  37  per- 
cent of  a  Japane.se's  disposable  Income  al- 
ready goes  for  food,  compared  to  16.5 
percent  in  the  United  States.  Yet  Japan, 
wliere  only  one-sixth  of  the  land  is  arable 
luid  already  under  intensive  use,  does 
not  have  the  necessar>'  land  area  to  es- 
tablish aiKl  maintain  a  cattle-breeding 
industry  of  .sufficient  capacity  to  meet  de- 
mand for  feeder  cattle.  Despite  all  these 
factors,  Japan  liad  completely  shut  Uie 
door  to  entry  of  feeder  calves. 

Initially  a  Quota  system  regulated  the 
flow  of  processed  beef  and  live  cattle 
into  Japan.  Through  trade  negotiations. 
Uie  quota  aystem  on  llv«  °"'"'«'°  was 
eliminated,  but  a  dutjr  of  45,000  yen.  or 
about  $130  per  feeder  of  300  kiiograms  or 
less  was  imposed.  On  a  typical  2M-i;>ound 
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calf,  that  Is  a  duty  of  130  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  calf. 

At  the  time  that  Japan  faces  a  need 
to  provide  more  t)eef  to  its  citizens,  the 
United  States  Is  plagued  by  farm  siu-- 
pluses,  and  this  year  the  surpluses 
Uireaten  to  become  worse.  We  are  trying 
uj  cope  with  our  farm  problem  by  keep- 
ing over  50  million  acres  of  arable  land 
idle  through  a  farm  program  costing 
American  taxpayers  over  $3  billion  an- 
nually. 

The  interest  of  both  nations  would  be 
greatly  served  through  sm  increase  of 
U.S.  agricultural  exports — particularly 
feeder  calves  or  processed  beef  to  Japan. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  the  agri- 
cultural know-how  and  capacity  to  sup- 
ply Japans  beef  or  feeder  cattle  needs 
at  competitive  prices. 

A  U.S.  feeder  calf  export  program 
would  quickly  place  idle  farm  land  back 
into  production  to  support  expanded  cat- 
tle and  feed  grain  production,  reduce  the 
costs  of  our  domestic  farm  program,  and 
improve  the  U.S.  balance-of-payment 
position. 

Japan  in  turn  would  benefit  In  several 
areas  beside  reducing  its  undesirable 
trade  surplus  and  pressure  on  currency 
ree  valuation. 

For  one,  Japan  Is  faced  with  a  critical 
rice  surplus,  a  crop  that  represents  60 
percent  of  total  crop  Income  for  Japanese 
farm  households.  Price  support  of  this 
crop  accounted  for  4.8  percent  of  total 
1970  Government  expenditures.  This  ar- 
tificial price,  almost  twice  the  world 
market  price,  has  been  cited  as  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  Japan's  domestic  in- 
flationary pressures.  The  land  used  in 
producing  this  unneeded  rice  could  and 
should  be  used  in  producing  roughage  to 
be  used  In  producing  beef  which  Japan- 
ese consumers  wants  and  need.  Such  a 
development  would  benefit  Japanese 
farmers,  consumers,  and  taxpayers.  Jap- 
anese farmers  would  have  better  in- 
comes. Japanese  consumers  wotxld  have 
Improved  and  cheaper  food.  Japanese 
taxpayers  would  be  relieved  of  the  hor- 
rendous rice  support  program.  Our 
country  would  also  benefit.  Our  fanners 
could  put  their  Idle  land  to  productive 
use.  Our  declining  rural  areas  would  be- 
come economically  strong.  The  costs  of 
our  farm  program  would  be  reduced  and 
our  Imbalance  of  payments  would  l>e  cor- 
rected. 

Since  1965  Japan  has  been  faced  with 
an  ever-growing  balance-of-payment 
surplus  vis-a-vls  the  United  SUtes, 
reachhig  a  level  of  $1.3  billion  to  1970. 

As  a  result,  foreign  exchange  reserves 
have  climbed  to  close  to  $6  billion  In 
March  of  this  year — bringing  conttoued 
pressures  for  reevaluatlon  of  the  yen, 
whose  par  value  has  not  been  changed 
in  22  years. 

Since  this  balance-of-payment  surplus 
is  primarily  In  the  trade  area,  It  means 
that  a  balance  must  be  achieved  by  en- 
couraging greater  export  of  capital  and 
greater  imports  of  goods. 

The  pattern  of  Japan's  Imports,  how- 
ever, Is  unusual  in  that  80  percent  are  in- 
dustrial prodticts.  Unless  there  Is  a  dra- 
matic Investment  tocrease  to  plant  and 


equipment,  there  is  little  hope  for  any 
rapid  expansion  of  imports.  The  only  pos- 
sibility for  a  quick  Increase  to  this  area 
appears  to  be  to  agricultural  products. 

Economists  estimate  an  immediate  po- 
tential demand  of  $500  million  to  farm 
products  should  trade  barriers  be  lowered 
in  this  area.  Ultimately  the  demand  could 
become  much  larger. 

Since  Japan's  agriculture  consists  pri- 
marily of  small  farms  with  virtually 
fixed  latKjr  costs,  the  distribution  of  feed- 
er calves  to  these  farmers  would  greatly 
uicrease  their  productivity  and  efflciency. 

Greater  beef  production  would  mean 
larger  farm  income,  and  finally,  the  Japa- 
nese consumer  would  benefit  tlirough  a 
greater  supply  of  beef. 

Mr.  President,  the  forceful  action  of 
President  Nixon  which  culminated  last 
week  in  the  signing  of  the  textile  agree- 
ments between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  demonstrates  that  when  our  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  get  tough  to  protect 
our  economic  toterests.  we  will  not 
hesitate  to  do  so. 

The  same  ktod  of  toughness  is  needed 
In  behalf  of  the  U.S.  cattle  todustry.  I 
strongly  urge  that  during  our  present 
readjustment  of  monetary  and  trade 
poUcies,  this  Nation  take  constructive  ac- 
tion to  ehmmate  the  unreasonable  and 
di.scrtminatory  tariff  wall  against  feeder 
calves  and  to  set  the  stage  for  ushering 
to  an  era  of  equitable  trade  with  Japan. 

Mr  President,  I  would  go  further.  Our 
Government  must  not  agree  to  adjust- 
ments to  monetary  and  trade  policies 
with  Japan  until  the  present  unreason- 
able, unfair,  and  mutually  damagtog 
tariff  against  feeder  cattle  is  removed. 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  back  the  rest  of 
my  time. 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
Will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  bustoess  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  a  limitation  of 
3  mtoutes  of  time  allotted  to  each  Sena- 
tor. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OP  UNITED 
MINE  WORKERS  UNION  IN  EAST 
CENTRAL  OHIO  ARE  ON  THE  RAM- 
PAGE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  certato 
members  of  the  United  Mtoe  Workers 
Union  to  east  central  Ohio  are  on  the 
rampage.  Roving  bands  of  rioters  are 
destroying  property,  engaging  In  extor- 
tion, and  threatening  the  people  of  our 
State.  Rioting  has  been  on  an  vmprece- 
dented  scale  to  this  part  of  Ohio.  Dam- 
age to  dat«  reportedly  exceeds  a  million 
dollsu^.  Court  orders  have  not  been 
obeyed  and  law  enforcement  ofQoers  have 
been  Intimidated. 

Law  violators  have  become  so  brazen 
that  they  have  destroyed  a  bam  owned 
by  Common  Pleas  Judge  Raymond  Rice, 
who  on  October  8  had  issued  a  restrato- 


ing  order  against  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers Union. 

Events  such  as  this  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  occiir  to  a  free  societj'. 

Because  of  the  probable  violation  of 
Federal  law,  I  am  today  calltog  upon 
the  Attorney  General  to  convene  a  Fed- 
eral grand  jury  to  investigate  these  dis- 
orders. 

I  am  al.so  calltog  upon  the  Latwr  Sub- 
committee to  resume  its  hearings  Into 
the  activities  of  the  United  Mtoe  Work- 
ers Union  with  particular  reference  to 
the  turmoil  and  %-iolations  in  Ohio. 

These  disturbances  represent  nothing 
short  of  anarchy,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  step  in  and  help  protect 
the  people  of  this  part  of  Ohio. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Times  Reporter  of  Dover - 
New  Philadelphia.  Ohio,  which  appeared 
on  October  18,  together  with  three  re- 
lated news  articles  from  that  issue,  ap- 
pear at  this  potot  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Dover-New  Phll&dephia  T^mes 
Reporter.  Oct   18,  1971  ] 

An  EorroUAi. 

Saturday's  Invasion  of  Tuscarawas  aiid  Car- 
roll counties  by  a  amall  army  of  CnitMl  Mine 
Workers  was  the  laet  straw  In  a  serlex  of 
destructive  forays  during  which  a  million  dol- 
lars In  property  damage  occurred,  lives  were 
threatened  and  court  orders,  plus  a  federal 
agency  order,  were  defled. 

Although  FBI  agents  already  are  on  the 
scene  at  the  request  of  Sheriff  Dean  Yeafter 
of  Carroll  County,  a  fuU-soale  Inveatlgatlon 
la  In  order  Tbe  T^mes-RepcMter  beliei'eB  Oov. 
John  J  OlUlgan  and  Attorney  Oeneral  Wil- 
liam Brown  should  appoint  a  special  prose- 
cutor to  head  a  grand  jury  Inquiry  into 
Saturday's  destruction  at  the  James  Brothers 
Coal  Co  near  Magnolia,  the  injuring  of  law 
enforcement  ofBoers  and  the  gunfire  directed 
at  other  olAcers  and  mine  employes  by  the 
roving  terrorists 

There  Is  no  place  In  our  society  for  the 
kind  ol  barbaric  tactics  James  Russell  or- 
ganiser for  the  United  Mine  Workers  and 
his  followers  have  used  in  an  effort  to  bring 
to  their  knees  those  coal  operators  who 
for  one  reason  or  another,  including  em- 
ploye voting,  have  declined  to  alBllate  with 
the  TTMW.  Therefore,  every  method  available 
to  decent  society  should  be  utilized  in  bring- 
ing to  justice  thoee  responsible  for  what  has 
happened,  or  those  who  have  threatened  to 
blow  up  mine  buildings  and  homes. 

Russell  and  his  followers.  In  Saturday's 
rampage,  not  only  defied  a  nonharassment 
order  by  Common  Pleas  Judge  Raymond  C. 
Rloe.  but  alao  a  slmUar  Canrdl  County  court 
order  and  a  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
order.  The  latter  should  be  cause  enough  for 
federal  Investigation  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  campaign  of  terror. 

As  If  that  defiance  wasnt  eiiough.  the  rov- 
ing UMW  pickets  blocked  roads  on  Saturday, 
they  tiireatened  Mineral  City  firemen  and.  in 
the  courae  of  those  Incidents,  a  barn  owned 
by  Judge  Rice  was  leveled  by  fire,  possibly 
in  retaliatioa  for  his  notLbarmssment  order. 

There  is  cause  In  some  of  those  incidents 
for  the  federal  fovemment  to  enter  tiie  pic- 
ture Inasmuch  as  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  pro- 
vides for  federal  prosecution,  along  with 
maximum  penalties  of  110,000  &xm  and  five 
years  impriaonment  in  case  of  oonvletioD. 
for  those  parsons  who  engage  in  civil  dis- 
obedience to  the  extent  that  property  is  dam- 
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aged  and  perBOtvs  are  Injured,  or  who  Inter- 
fere or  obetruci  law  enforcement  oflloen  or 
Bremen  performing  oOlclal  duties,  aa  waa  the 
case  with  MloAral  City  Aramen. 

Aa  of  tbla  luominc  there  had  been  ouly 
one  arrest,  that  of  James  Russell,  although 
law  enforcement  ears  followed  the  pickets* 
oaravTin  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the 
other 

Sheriff  A  J  (Tonyi  Youn«  wtio  recently 
was  appointed  by  Oov.  UUllgan  to  the  cnmt- 
ual  JusUc*  Superrtaory  Oommlaiuou.  wasn't 
ou  the  sceoe.  Ooly  bis  c^lef  deputy.  Juhn 
Barlock,  aud  Capt.  Earl  (L<eftyl  Dorlciie  were 
at  the  James  Brothers  mine  after  It  had 
been  hit. 

Howerer.  Sheriff  YcmnR  said  no  arrests 
were  made  becauae  officers  were  unabte  to 
catch  or  Identify  any  of  the  pickets.  He  fur- 
ther said  deputies  could  not  arrest  pickets 
lL>r  vioUtlu|{  Judge  Bices  orders  unless  an 
uijured  party"  called  a  violalioB  to  the 
court's  attention. 

What  does  It  take,  we  ask.  for  enforcement 
of  civil  obedience  laws  and  court  orders' 
With  more  than  100  autoe  In  the  pickets' 
caravati  and.  at  times,  patrol  cars  In  front 
and  in  tnck  of  tt.  many  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  "processions"  got  the  Imprcbalon 
liie  roving  terrorists  were  being  given  police 
escorts  as  they  roared  from  mine  to  mine 
Worse  yet.  at  several  locatlor^s  officers  .sug- 
gested to  owners  that  they  abide  by  the 
plcket-s'  demands  and  ahut  down,  which  they 
did 

It  Is  ubvlous  that  Jun  Ruaaell  and  his 
cohorts,  who  asiiembled  tlielr  caravan  at  Mid- 
vale  oa  Saturday,  must  have  a  sense  of  safety 
wbUe  operating  in  Tuscarawas  County  Why 
else  did  they  pack  more  than  100  cars  In 
our  county  and  walk  across  the  Tuacarawas- 
CarroU  line  to  the  James  Brothers  mine? 

Russell,  who  was  to  have  left  the  state 
under  an  agrectneut  between  the  UUW  boss 
aud  the  James  Brothers,  lives  in  New  Phila- 
delphia aad  earlier  this  year  waa  preaented 
to  those  attending  a  big  Democratic  dinner 
by  Cbairoian  Howard  (Budi  Mercer  That 
Ui  itself  would  serve  as  encouragetneiil  fur 
tns  destructive  actions 

UuionUatioa  of  every  tnlulng  operation  Is 
the  goal  of  the  UMW,  and  apparsutly  It 
doesn  t  care  how  that  end  Is  achieved.  Ac- 
corduig  to  rumor,  union  members  have  agreed 
to  destroy  "one  non-uulun  mine  every  week  ' 
In  the  UMW  campaign.  That,  too,  should  t>e 
subject  to  state  and  federal  Investigation. 

Attorney  Oeneral  Brown  also  should  make 
certain  that  there  la  uo  conspiracy  between 
large  unloiUzad  Ohio  mines  and  the  UMW 
which  i«  aimed  at  destroying  ail  smaU  oper- 
ators. That's  wttat  occurred  In  Kentucky  and 
last  week  the  UMW  and  Consolidated  Coal 
Co,  based  in  PltUburgh.  paid  »8JI07,000 
it4.453.SO0  each)  In  damages  to  the  non- 
union Kentucky  operator  The  UMW  also  has 
paid  »1.8  miUion  In  antitrust  damages  to 
non-union  operators  In  Tennessee  and  a  simi- 
lar suit  for  MO  million  Is  awaiting  settlement 

We  aiao  point  out  that  our  county,  and 
the  area,  has  more  at  stake  In  the  UMW 
campaign  titan  app>ears  on  the  surface.  'WHlle 
the  James  Brothers  and  other  operators  hit 
by  the  unionists  have  Incurred  heavy  losses 
In  buildings  and  eqtilpment,  those  employed 
by  them  also  suffer  each  time  the  mines  are 
forced  to  shut  down.  And  the  UMW  destruc- 
tion also  conatltutee  a  black  eye  for  the 
county  In  any  effort  to  attract  new  Indus- 
tries to  It.  Sattcrdays  trouble  receired  ban- 
ner headlines  in  nttmercras  Onnday  papers, 
marking  us  as  an  ares  to  stay  crat  of. 

Unless  there  Is  a  thorough  inTesttgatlon  of 
Saturday^  Incidents  and  an  assurance  th«t 
law  and  onler  henceforth  will  prermU.  the 
area  may  hare  w«ll  been  set  b«ck  tt  years. 
And  why  should  an  otherwise  good  commu- 
nity pay  rweh  a  pTl«e  beoaqse  one  uafcvn 
wants  to  war  on  one  segment  of  buslnees? 


And,  one  last  question  Bfayors  and  other 
authorities  tiave  been  warning  parents  they 
will  b«  rssponslble  (or  any  Uailoween  ran- 
dallam  caused  by  tbsir  children.  The  ques- 
tion Who  wlU  authurlUee  bold  responsible 
for  the  year-around  vandalLwn  by  UMW 
members^ 

Jamks  Hirama-i. — His  37  Months 

In  the  summer  of  li*6P.  James  A  Russell  of 
New  Philadelphia  came  out  of  the  Mldvale 
deep  mine  aod  was  made  an  organiser  for 
District  6  tsl  ttea  United  Mine  Workers  Uoiun, 

His  orders  were  to  memarLse  the  uatlou- 
wlda  UMW  contract  (The  National  Bitumi- 
nous Act  of  1968)  and  the  articles  of  the 
unions  constitution  He  was  then  told  by 
District  8  President  Thomas  WlUWuns  of  Bel- 
lalre  to  untcnlse  the  strip  mloa  arms  In  Tus- 
carawas and  surrounding  counties. 

Riaaell,  la  an  Interview,  billed  htm.self  a.s 
the  champion  of  the  oatnrru>n  man  ...  try- 
ing to  raise  the  standard  of  living  for  the 
coal  miners  and  haulers." 

However.  It  Is  known  that  Russell  offered 
to  Jlx  the  price  of  coal,  using  the  power  of 
the  union  to  protect  the  large  mine  owners 
and  squeeze  out  the  small  operators. 

The  price  fixing  was  revealed  in  Carroll 
County  common  pleas  court  Ln  July  1070 
when  James  Brothers  Coa.  Co.  of  Magnolia 
gained  several  major  oonoesaionii  from  the 
UMW  which,  in  essence,  stymied  the  organ- 
izing effort  against  that  firm 

Result  of  the  legal  dispute  wae  that  Judge 
Prank  Oope.  now  retired,  extended  his  Feb- 
ruary 1970  restraining  order  prohlbltmg  the 
union  from  Interfering  or  having  contact 
In  any  way  whatsoever  with  the  firm,  its 
employes,  or  those  wtio  do  business  with  the 
flrni. 

Richard  James,  president  of  the  coal  com- 
pany, secretly  tap«l  conversations  with  Rus- 
sell, which  included  the  offer  to  fix  the  price 
at  ooatl  and  rewaled  ttia  exlstenoe  of  a  (7 
inlllloti  UMW  "war  fund"  to  be  used  to 
organise  the  strip  mines  In  northeast  Ohio 

Cope  admitted  the  tape?  aa  evidence  and 
Uu.ssell  wa.s  lieard  to  say  "If  the  United 
Mine  Workers  stay  on  organizing  this  area 
you'll  (James  Brothers)  ettlwr  be  out  of 
business  or  organized." 

The  jpshot  of  the  legal  dispute  wits  that 
Dope's  restraining  order  waa  continued  unul 
a  representation  election  oould  be  hsld.  The 
date  tor  an  elactlan  artlil  has  oot  bean  set  by 
the  Nwtional  Later  Relations  Board  and  ac- 
tion cannot  be  initiated  by  either  the  union 
or  the  Arm. 

Russell  was  found  guilty  by  C">pe  of  vio- 
lating the  reetraining  order  and  he  was  re- 
quired to  pay  taoo  In  fines  and  (3000  in 
restitution  to  the  James  Brothers 

The  restraining  order  and  Russell's  con- 
tempt findings  were  upheld  in  tlie  appeals 
court. 

Oope  also  found  Ross  ell  guilty  of  four 
cotints  ot  threatening  and  haraaeing  four 
truck  drivers,  who  haul  oc»al  for  the  com- 
pany The  Judge  deferred  sentencing  which 
can  be  Imposed  by  Judge  Paul  M  Perkins 
If  Rusaell  U  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
reatralBlng  order.  Perkins  siiooeeded  Oope  on 
the  tteiM^. 

atrip  mine  opsrators  said  the  James  court 
decision  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  union's 
credlblUty 

Workers  at  three  ooal  firms  In  the  area 
have  chosen  Indepetident  unions  In  contests 
with  the  UMW  since  the  James  declsiOD.  Bach 
firm  had  been  the  targ»t  oC  Rnsseirs  or- 
ganising efforts. 

In  September  1970  the  vote  was  10  to  0 
^  Uie  Magnolia  Mining  Oo.  and  60  to  0  at 
the  Hardy  Coal  Co.  near  Sugarcreek.  Last 
August,  the  vote  w»s  21  to  4  at  Waraek  Ooal 
Co.  loeated  between  Strastrurg  and  BoHvar. 

The  Walllek  and  Magnolia  etscttons  were 
supervised  by  the  National  lAbor  Relations 


Board,  while  the  Hardy  vote  was  oonductatf 

by  the  men  themselves. 

tiince  the  James  decision,  only  one  firm 
has  signed  with  the  UMW.  Eugene  Mlaing 
Co.,  near  Boewell,  emplojring  five  men,  waa 
organized  in  December  1970. 

The  Arm.  an  ami  lata  of  Ben  Oookson  Inc. 
of  New  Philadelphia  signed  a  contract  two 
weeks  after  vandals  eaoaed  mors  than  VIOO,- 
OUO  worth  o(  damage  to  aqulptnent. 

One  (iictor  brought  out  at  the  James  pro- 
ceedings was  that  Susscii,  by  informal  agree- 
ment between  the  UMW's  Williams  and 
James  attorney,  would  be  transferred  out  of 
state  However,  three  months  later  Rmseli 
confirmed  that  WllHskms  had  given  htm  per- 
mission or  organize  Hardy  Coal. 

Last  July  he  was  charged  with  treaspaestng 
on  Walllek  property.  The  mine  ckiaed  tam- 
purarlly.  Kuaaeii  was  accused  of  leading  60 
to  75  pickets  onto  the  mining  site.  Judge 
RA)'monod  Rlre  of  "''uscarawas  County  com- 
mon pleas  court  ruled  there  ■wjui  "clear  and 
convincing  evidence"  that  UMW  had  Inter- 
ferred  with  the  mining  operation 

At  that  time  Rossen  had  led  the  plrketa 
In  support  of  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  UMW 
preaiOaot,  who  had  beer.  reaK>ved  by  federal 
autiiorlties  as  trustee  for  the  union  s  re- 
tirement fund 

Although  aire  d;d  riile  on  the  trespassing 
charge  at  Walllck's  damagr  claims  totaling 
•  150  000  still  are  pending  The  suite  and  re- 
quests for  injunctions  were  filed  by  WaUlck 
C'oal  (for  $50,0001  and  Hardy  Coa]  (lor 
(100,0001. 

The  most  recent  court  action  caate  Oct.  A, 
again  from  Judge  Bioe.  He  Issued  a  prelUnl- 
nary  Injunction  and  restraining  order  against 
the  UMW,  barring  any  further  harrassment 
at  10  nonunion  mines  In  and  around  Tus- 
carawas County. 

The  order  came  at  the  request  of  WaUlck, 
Hardy,  WUmoC  Mining  Co..  Sberhart  Coal 
Inc  ,  Rmpire  Coal  Co.,  7\>bo  Mining,  Rucker 
Bros.  Inc.,  Alexander  Coal  Co.,  Sugarcreek 
Cartage  and  Puskarich  Mining  Inc.  A.1  main- 
tain they  have  been  victims  of  UMW  harass- 
ment since  the  unton's  contract  expired 
Oct   1 

The  nune  operators  are  asking  gSSO.OOO  In 
oompenaaiory  and  punitive  damages.  They 
cite  seven  acts  of  UMW  vandiaistn  and  claim 
they  are  losing  ai0.0<W  a  day 

Rice  required  the  UMW  and  its  oOcers  and 
agents  to  poet  $300  bonds  each  and  directed 
Sheriff  A.  J.  Young  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  order  and  "take  sJl  steps  necessary  to 
do  so  " 

The  arrest  of  Rusaell  Saturday  night  fol- 
lowing the  destruction  at  t  he  James  Brothers 
tipple  and  his  anbaequent  releaee  on  bond 
la  the  latest  in  a  series  for  iiim  over  the  last 
27  months. 

"Hie  first  legal  action  occurred  on  Aug  1. 
19«0  when  Russell,  along  with  Karl  L.  Henrj- 
of  Uhrlchavllle,  were  charged  with  trespassing 
on  J*M  Mining  Oo  property  On  Aug  4 
JikM  president  Marvin  Davtdaon  signed  s 
contract  with  the  UM«'  The  charges  against 
Ruasall  were  dropped  and  JJcM  went  out 
of  business  shortly  thereafter. 

On  Aug  21  the  RAF  Coal  &>  of  Cadis 
filed  a  suit  in  Harrison  County  against  Rus- 
sell and  District  e  for  damages  of  1144,000 

On  Aug  S8  «f  that  year  Puskarich  Min- 
ing filed  a  request  for  a  temporary  and  per- 
manent Injunction  and  asked  for  daakage* 
apunst  Bwssell  and  District  6  totaling  •ai2 
000  la  Carroll  County  Comnon  pises  eoiirt 
known  they  would  not  leave  until  they  bad 
at  area  mines  has  coat  operators  a  ttBggTr<"g 
sum. 

Puskarich  Mining  of  near  Sherrodsvllle  lost 
a  tlBCMO  paytoadsr  in  lOM  In  the  ssune  year 
tiie  Daren  Coal  OB.  at  Oa«la  ha«  a  «S0«,OOe 
Uaaltowk;  draglina  4l]maattaC 

Laet  year,  an  sapfcwhsi  dssttejsdl  a  MOjM* 
transformer  at  the  James  mine  In  Rose  Town- 
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ship  and  later  five  power  poles  servicing  the 
nune  were  out. 

I'hen  there  waa  the  damage  to  Omkaon's 
equipment  in  November  1970.  Saturday's 
vandalism  against  the  James  firm  has  been 
tentatively  set  at  about  $260,000. 

Until  Baturday.  law  enforcement  offloers 
have  not  ntade  any  arreste  In  any  of  the  van- 
dalisms 

Outside  of  the  $3000  paid  by  RusseU  to  the 
James  Brothers,  none  of  the  mining  hrms 
have  court  awards  fur  their  damages  from  the 
UMW 

Also  in  the  27  months,  only  two  area  strip 
mines,  still  In  business,  have  been  signed  by 
the  UMW:  Oookson^  Fugene  Mining  and 
OosBcreek  Ooal  Co  .  off  old  Rt  21  west  of 
New  Philadelphia. 

OpcaAT<«s  ow  Idi.b>  MiMxe  Map  Acnoir 
AuAiMwr  UMW 

oacAMizai  IS  CH>snw<  wrru  asor 
An  uneasy  peace  settled  over  the  eoai  In- 
dustry In  the  area  today  as  mine  owners  oon- 

Kidered  courses  of  action  open  to  them  in 
the  wake  of  violence  Saturday  that  left  three 
lawmen  Injured  and  one  operation  In  sham- 
bles. 

Mines  were  closed  and  trucking  operatto&» 
hAjted  when  an  efitlmated  6(>0  striking  United 
Mine  Workers  prowled  the  area,  stopping  long 
enough  at  James  Bros.  CosJ  Oo.  two  mileE  east 
of  Mineral  City  to  inflSct  damage  estimated 
at  (360,000.  The  mine  is  located  in  Carroll 
County,  approximately  1000  feet  from  the 
Tuscarawas  County  line 

However,  Walllek  Onel  and  Limestone  Inc 
rt-sumed  work  at  noon  today  after  working 
out  an  agreement  this  morning  with  UMW 
assodatea.  Ike  meeting  also  was  attended  by 
Chief  Deputy  John  Berlock  and  Capt.  Karl 
(Lefty)  IXirlche  uf  the  Tuacaxawas  Ck>unty 
sheriff's  department.  Walllek  officials  agreed 
to  strip  and  ship  limestone  only 

James  Russell,  S«,  of  214  and  st  8W.  New 
Philadelphia,  organlrer  for  UMW  District  6 
was  arrested  at  his  home  Saturday  night  by 
Carroll  and  Tuscarawas  Ooonty  aherUI  depu- 
ties on  a  warrant  prepared  by  Proaecutor 
Rudolph  Battista  of  Carroll  Oouuty. 

RusseU  was  charged  with  destruction  of 
property.  fUst-degree  riot  and  inciting  to  riot 
He  was  Identified  as  the  spokesman  for  the 
roving  pickets  by  authorltlee  and  mine 
owners 

Rusaell.  who  was  lodged  In  Stark  County 
Jail  was  released  shorUy  after  midnight  after 
posting  »6  000  bond  In  CarroU  County  com- 
mon pleas  court.  Bond,  orlgU^ally  set  at 
$7,600  was  reduced  at  the  request  of  Rus.seU's 
alloriiey,  Danny  Johnson  of  New  Phlla- 
delphla 

None  of  the  injured  men  was  seriously  hurt 
and  all  were  released  from  Aultman  Hospital 
In  Oanton  foUowing  treatment. 

John  Sommers,  Magnolia  police  chief  and 
a  special  Carroll  deputy,  received  a  left  arm 
fracture.  John  Pothorakl,  chief  Carroll 
deputy,  suffered  a  head  wound  which  re- 
quired 10  stitches,  and  James  'Wheadon,  Car- 
roll deputy,  was  treated  for  a  leg  Injury. 

They  were  hurt  as  they  attempted  to  halt 
the  vandalism  at  the  James  Brothers  mine 
Pothorakl  reportedly  was  reading  a  Carroll 
County  court  restraining  order  which  bad 
been  issued  against  the  UMW.  He  was  struck 
and  a  machinegun  was  wrestled  from  him 
aud  tiirown  into  a  creek. 

Carroll  County  Sheriff  Dean  R.  Teager  said 
he  had  dispatched  the  deputies  to  James 
Brothers  after  receiving  Information  which 
led  him  to  believe  some  miners  wars  gather- 
ing and  were  heading  into  bis  eonnty. 

When  trouble  erupted.  Taagsr  said,  be  re- 
quested aid  from  sheriff  s  departments  In 
surrounding  oountlas  and  area  poUoe  forces 
S'wark  County  immediately  supplied  four  cars 
The  response  by  police  also  was  prompt,  and 


Tuscarawas  County  "erentaally"   sent  Bar- 
lock  and  Dorlche,  Teager  Bald. 

One  of  the  men  In  the  group  at  the  James 
operation  allegedly  waa  Riiaeell 

The  weigh  station  and  the  maintenance 
building  were  biu^ed  as  were  cars  of  two 
employes  and  two  pit  trucks — one  In  the  re- 
pair shop  and  another  which  wsks  run  Into  the 
tipple 

The  tipple  Itself  did  not  catch  fire  However 
Mineral  City  firemen  were  yvimmoned  at  1:45 
a  m  Sunday  to  extinguish  a  blaze  which  had 
fiared  In  a  coal  cruder  near  the  Uppie. 

1'he  Mineral  City  flremiin  had  been  ttirr.ed 
back  Saturday  morning  by  pickets  who  were 
returning  to  their  cars  parked  along  County 
Rd  110 — all  of  them  In  Tuscarawas  County 
west  of  t^ie  mine.  One  firemen  counted  133 
cars  and  said  some  of  the  men  were  carrying 
sledge  hanuners 

"They  told  us  we  had  nice  looking  equip- 
ment and  If  we  didn't  want  It  messed  up  we 
had  better  get  out  of  there."  be  said.  "They 
wouldn't  even  let  us  go  forward  enough  to 
turn  around  We  had  to  back  up  until  we 
reached  a  place  to  turn  around." 

Back  at  the  fire  station,  the  Mineral  City 
crew  maintained  radio  contact  with  units 
from  Magnolia,  Wayuesburg  and  Dellroy. 
which  were  on  the  scene,  and  also  relayed 
messages. 

Magnolia  Plre  Chief  Arthur  Shilling,  whose 
department  waa  called  first— shortly  srfter 
in  a  m  — said  the  village's  three  trtieks  were 
stopped  at  the  entrance  to  the  mine  by 
shbout  60  pickets  smd  told  to  "stay  out  of 
there."  The  strikers  withdrew  a  few  minutes 
later,  however,  loliowing  the  main  body  of 
miners  to  their  parked  cars. 

"We  went  into  the  mine  as  soon  as  they 
went  around  the  beiid,  "  Shilling  said.  An 
ambulance  also  was  detained,  but  Waynes- 
burg's  two  trucks  and  the  three  from  Dellroy 
arrived  after  pickets  had  depso-ted. 

East  Sparta  flre-fVghtlng  units  went  only 
as  far  as  Mineral  City  where  they  were 
alerted  to  the  situation  by  firemen.  Advised 
they  were  not  needed  at  the  nUne,  they  re- 
turned to  their  station. 

Shots  were  fired  into  a  tnaiianatt  at  the 
tipple  and  a  conveyor  and  maeter  controls  at 
Its  bs*e  were  damaged,  reportedly  by  an  ex- 
plosion One  lawman  said  nltroglyueilne  was 
used 

Mine  officials  said  gasollt>e  from  the  com- 
pany pump  was  thrown  around  and  used  to 
torch  buildings  and  can. 

Two  other  pit  trucks  and  four  plokups  and 
four  cars  owned  by  employees  sJso  were  dam- 
aged. One  of  tt^  pit  trucks  upset  was  loaded 
with  coal.  Clesinup  operations  continued 
throughout  the  weekend. 

Warren  Smith,  a  Canton  lawyer  represent- 
ing the  James  brothers,  Richard  and  Kermlt. 
said:  "We're  holding  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers responsible  for  tbls." 

Smith  said  he  would  meet  with  the  CarroU 
County  proaecutor  and  expected  to  proceed 
with  legal  action  today. 

The  pickets  grouped  for  their  foray  at 
Mldvale  where  the  union  has  been  holding 
numerous  meetings  'n  tlM  community  room 
Binoe  the  strike  began  1£  days  ago. 

(Another  session  was  held  there  Sunday 
afternoon  and  it  later  was  runujred  tbnt 
strikers  agreed  to  bum  a  mine  a  week  until 
the  strike  Is  settled. ) 

Prom  Mldvale.  the  strikers  went  to  Puska- 
rich Mining  Inc.  near  Sberrodsrllle  where 
they  shouted  threats  and  obaeenltles  before 
proceeding  to  the  Jamea  Brothers  mine.  oflD- 
clals  said. 

The  caravan  went  through  New  Cumber- 
land, took  OouBty  Rd.  112  Into  Carroll 
County,  followed  a  township  road  to  Linden - 
tree  said  turned  west  on  CarroU  County  Rd 
38,  driving  past  the  mine  toward  Mineral  City 


and  parking  along  Tuscarawas  County 
Rd   110. 

LesTtng  thetr  oars,  ttie  main  body  of 
strikers  swarmed  across  fields  behizMl  the 
tipple,  with  only  ah(>ut  M>  using  the  main 
entrance  Emplcycf  were  warned  not  to  pet 
in  the  way. 

After  leaving  the  James  nUne.  tbey  pro- 
ceeded south  on  Rt  800,  west  an  Rt.  212  and 
south  oil  1-77  past  Waliick  Ooai  and  Lime- 
etone  near  iStrs^burg. 

The  caravan,  estimated  at  nearly  a  mile 
long,  slowed  as  It  passed  the  mine  and  an 
exchange  of  gunfire  enstied.  Chief  Deputy 
Barlock  acd  Capt.  Dondhe  were  on  County 
Rd.  102  in  front  of  WalUck's  and  reportedly 
were  caught  in  the  crossfire.  No  one  was 
injured 

Next  stop  was  at  Hardy  Coal  Co  's  Cctpptt- 
head  mine  on  Rt  03  between  Dundee  and 
Sugarcreek,  where  the  strikers  were  met  by 
about  15  deputlee  from  several  counties 
Mine  officials  permitted  the  pickets  to  dump 
the  tipple  and  tbey  climbed  back  into  their 
cars  and  left. 

A  brief  stop  at  Penn  Ohio  Ooal  Co.  outside 
New   Philadelphia   foUowed.   It  is  uruontted. 

Pinal  target  for  the  day  was  Empire  Coal 
Co.  at  Onadenhutten.  A  force  of  approad- 
mately  110  law  oflVcers  had  been  musterrd 
by    that   time    (approzlmaitely   6   p.m.) 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  authonties  eould 
have  Etopj>ed  them.'  Raymond  Lehmers. 
owner  of  Empire  said,  "but  it  would  have 
meant  bloodshed  So  we  took  Bsrkick's  ad- 
vice and  agreed  to  dtimp  the  tipple  If  the 
pickets  would  leave. 

We  were  fortunate  tlie  sheriff's  department 
got  as  many  B>en  In  here  as  fast  as  it  did.  I 
think  they  (the  strikers)  intended  to  lerel 
the  place. 

"Russell  was  the  spokesman  He  threi^tened 
t.o  bum  my  home  and  said  sooner  or  later 
they  would  bum  the  place  dowr..  He  said 
they  definitely  would  be  back  to  blow  vis  up." 

The  opinion  that  the  pickets  .11  bad 
plenty  U)  drink"  was  expressed  by  more  than 
one  person. 

PBI  agent  Tom  Murphy  from  the  Canton 
office  l£  Investigating  on  an  "inquiry  basis 
only"  to  determine  If  any  federai  laws  have 
been  broken. 

Round-the-clock  watches  were  being  main- 
tained at  all  the  mines  and  the  concensus 
among  mine  oflleiais  and  empkoyee  is  that 
"this  thing  isn  t  over  yet." 

TOtTWC     W«  SAVSS  THl  CXJtrWTT 

Tuscarawas  County  Sheriff  A  J  fTony) 
Young  and  his  deprrtles  Btmday  agreed  they 
took  the  proper  action  to  prevent  "the 
county  from  being  burned  to  tbe  ground  " 
by  ro»lng  United  Mine  Workers  Union 
pickets  Saturday. 

•'I  think  they  were  surprised  at  tbe  turn- 
out of  law  enforcement  offloers,"  Toung  said. 
"It  was  a  showdown  If  they  do  oome  back 
they  win  be  in  greater  force  " 

"If  there  are  any  more  incidents  tbe  law 
win  be  enforced  at  any  oost  "  Toung  added 

His  entire  force  of  regular  deputies  and 
most  icntn  re  officers  *-ere  on  fluty  Saturday. 
The  sheriff  said  he  also  called  for  and  re- 
ceived assistance  from  Coshocton,  Harr.son 
and  Stark  Coanty  shertfTB  and  police  depart- 
ments. 

Young  said  Chief  Deputy  John  Barlock 
and  Capt  Barl  (Lefty)  Dorlche  were  caught 
in  a  cross-fire  at  WaUlck  Ooai  Co  along 
County  Rd.  102  when  Walllek  emf>k>yes  and 
pickeu  opened  fire  there  Saturday  Bxtming 
When  pickets  aUegedly  f^red  across  I~77 
Young  said  he  called  the  highway  patrol  for 
help. 

There  were  no  arrests,  Toung  explained, 
because  officers  were  unable  to  catch  or 
Identify  thooe  Ootng  tbe  sbootlng.  Toung 
said  he  dM  not  know  bow  many  sbote  were 
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fired.   Tbw*   w<a(«   no   (funahot    injxirlea   re- 
ported. 

Wblle  dapuUee  were  tied  up  et  ttie  Wklllck 
atte  »  handful  of  oflloen  were  oooXrontad  by 
a  Qumber  of  pickets  at  the  Hardy  Coal  Oo. 
In  the  Su^arcreek  area. 

There,  Toung  aald.  company  officials  agreed 
to  allow  the  picket*  to  dump  coal  from  a 
tipple  after  they  (the  pickets)  made  It  known 
they  would  not  leave  until  they  had  done 
soRiethlng  to  let  it  be  known  they  were  there 

The  abertff  aald  although  Common  Pleas 
Judge  Raymond  Rloe  had  laaued  an  Injunc- 
tion agalnat  the  UMW,  barring  them  from 
haraaement  at  10  non-union  mlnea.  deputies 
oould  not  make  an  arrest  for  violation  of  the 
Injunction  He  said  the  owners  would  have 
to  call  the  violation  to  the  attention  of  the 
court.  If  the  Incident  waa  wltneased  by  a 
deputy  the  deputy  would  be  called  to  testify 
and  an  arrest  order  would  be  Usued  by  the 
Judge 

When  aaked  if  he  had  enough  manpower 
to  halt  the  caravan,  the  sheriff  said  he  felt 
his  force  would  have  been  adequate,  but  he 
aald  ha  thought  such  a  move  may  have 
created  more  problenvs 

He  and  depuUea  explained  then  that  even 
If  guns  were  found  In  the  vehlclea  or  on  the 
pickets  there  would  have  been  no  violation 
as  long  as  the  weapoos  were  in  sight  On« 
deputy  said  several  pickets  were  wearing 
sidearms. 

Toung  placed  the  blame  for  Increasing  vio- 
lence and  breakdown  in  law  and  order  on 
"the  fear  In  the  county  courthouse."  "There 
18  no  (ear  here.  "  he  said.  Ttie  aherlff  aald 
that  In  many  cases  bis  department's  efforts 
are  blocked.  He  cited  "InsuiHclent  evidence 
to  support  a  charge"  as  one  excuse  given. 

Young  said  Prosecutor  Oeorge  Demls  called 
him  Saturday  morning  and  asked  that  pic- 
tures be  taken  at  any  scenes  of  violence. 

Oemis  said  today  he  was  not  pleased  ' 
with  the  odds  Saturday  when  three  law  en- 
forcement ofllcers  were  overrun  by  about  500 
striking  miners  In  Carroll  County 

If  those  odds  continue."  he  said.  "I"m 
gUng  to  suggest  to  Sheriff  Young  that  the 
National  Ouard  be  called  out   ' 

Demls  aald  he  would  await  any  evidence 
submitted  by  the  sheriff  relative  to  any  in- 
cidents in  Tuscarawas  County  over  the 
weekend 

"I'm  not  going  to  get  Involved  in  any 
labor  disputes."  he  explained,  "but  I'm  not 
going  to  stand  by  and  let  people's  rights  and 
property  be  damaged  and  violated  Ajiy thing 
that  has  to  be  done  we  are  going  to  do" 

Prosecutor  Rudolph  BattUta  of  Carroll 
County  agreed  with  DemU.  He  said  that  If 
the  odds  continue  he  would  ask  for  beJp 
from  the  Oovemor'a  office  and  the  state 
patrol 

He  added  that  Carroll  County  officials  did 
contenipl^^  asking  for  assistance  Saturday, 
but  noted  "Tx.  was  over  before  there  was  a 
possibility  for  such  a  response  ' 

BattUta  said  If  Sheriff  Dean  Yeager  can 
uncover  further  evidence  against  anyone  in- 
volved in  Saturdays  raid  there  Is  no  doubt 
I'll  go  to  the  grand  Jury ,'■ 

Young  called  for  public  Invoiveroent.  not- 
ing that  If  witnesses  to  some  previous  van- 
dalism Incidents  had  not  been  afraid  to  coop- 
erate, the  cases  could  have  been  solved. 

He  asked  the  public  to  contact  his  depart- 
ment whenever  any  violations  of  the  law  are 
.«een  and  to  sign  affidavits  against  violators 
»hen  required  so  they  may  be  arrested 

Young  said  his  department  U  grossly  un- 
der-manned and  under-funded,  even  though 
county  commissioners  have  Imposed  a  piggy- 
back sales  tax 

The  sheriff  said  even  though  his  depart- 
ment has  received  very  little  help  as  a  result 
of  the  extra  tax.  be  strongly  supports  it  and 


wUl  puMlcly  campaign  against  the  referen- 
dum vote  Nov.  a  to  kill  It. 

Barlock  aald  It  was  fortunate  In  Tuscara- 
was County  that  ofltoers  were  able  to  mlni- 
mtae  the  vandalism  by  getting  to  mines  be- 
fore pickets  accomplished  anything. 

He  said  Paul  Jones  at  the  Hardy  Coal  Co 
agreed  to  shut  down  until  something  was 
resolved  with  the  union  and  Bud  Lahmers 
of  EUnplre  Coal  Co.  near  Onadenhutten  also 
agreed  to  cease  operations. 


THE  WELFARE  PROPOSAL  SUB- 
MITTED BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  be- 
fore it  a  new  welfare  proposal  submitted 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  think  that  the  Secretary 
of  that  department.  Mr.  Elliot  Richard- 
son, accurately  summed  up  the  proposal 
in  two  words.  He  calls  the  proposal 
"revolutionary"  and  "expensive."  Those 
are  the  words  of  Mr.  EHllot  Richardson. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  He  made  that  statement  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
when  he  was  testifying  in  behalf  of  the 
new   welf{u-e  plan. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  against 
reporting  this  new  plan  to  the  Senate 
during  the  calendar  year  1971.  Unless 
it  is  drastically  changed,  I  shall  vote 
against  reporting  it  to  the  Senate  In 
1972. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  proposal  be- 
cause it  is  lacldng  in  worli  incentives; 
it  Is  a  tremendously  costly  program,  as 
the  Secretary  has  pointed  out;  it  will 
add  at  least  $5  billion  to  the  cost  of  pub- 
lic assistance.  But,  more  than  that,  it 
will  double  the  number  of  welfare  reci- 
pients. It  will  double  the  number  of  per- 
sons drawing  public  welfare  checks.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  approximately 
12  million  persons  on  welfare.  If  this 
proposal  is  enacted,  we  will  have  26  mil- 
lion persons  on  welfare. 

I  think  this  proposal  should  be  fully 
debated.  There  should  be  plenty  of  time 
for  the  Senate  to  understand  it.  I  shall 
expect,  from  time  to  time,  to  present 
facts  with  regard  to  it  to  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  ask  the  99  ^ther  Members  of 
the  Senate  today — I  would  like  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  tell  me — how  we  are 
going  to  reverse  the  trend  of  the  welfare 
state  by  doubling  the  number  of  people 
(»i  welfare.  I  will  pause  in  the  event 
anyone  wishes  to  answer  that  question 
for  me.  and  I  will  repeat  the  question : 
How  will  we  reverse  the  trend  of  the  wel- 
fare state  by  doubling  the  number  of 
persons  on  welfare?  Until  that  question 
is  answered  satisfactorily,  I  shall  have 
some  difficulty  in  supporting  the  new 
proposals,  which  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  himself  labeled 
revolutionary  and  expensive. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The  Senator's  time  has  expired 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


THE  OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVEST- 
MENT CORPORATION 

Mr  JAVrre  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  contemplated  Senate  debate   which 


will  soon  ensue  on  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
and  certain  questions  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  raised  therein  respecting  the  op- 
erations of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporati(xi,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  which  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do, 
and  in  view  also  of  the  points  raised  with 
respect  to  that  Corporation  by  my  distin- 
gtiished  colleague  from  Virgtnlti — and  I 
might  say  that  while  perhaps  this  will 
sound  a  little  bit  unusual.  I  welcome  the 
points  he  has  raised  because  they 
.sharpen  the  agency  and  they  sharpen  me 
In  looking  into  what  it  has  been  doing, 
and  so  on — I  wish  to  point  out  that  I 
did  predict,  when  the  matter  was  before 
Uie  Senate,  that  this  agency  would  make 
money ;  and  if  I  wished  to  be  technical  I 
could  say  that  so  far  my  prediction  is 
in  fact  true.  They  have  made  money, 
and  they  have  made  more  money  this 
year  than  they  made  last  year  and  the 
year  before. 

The  figures  are  quite  appreciable.  They 
are  as  follows:  The  corporation  earned 
$22  million  in  1970.  $26  milUon  in  1971. 
and  the  1972  earnings  are  projected  at 
$30  million.  So  they  have  earned  m<Miey. 
As  I  say,  if  I  wished  to  be  technical,  that 
is  all  I  would  need  to  say.  But  I  have  no 
such  desire,  and  it  would  hardly  be 
proper,  in  addressing  so  distinguished  a 
critic,  to  be  so  superficial.  The  fact  Is  that 
there  is  a  very  considerable  exposure  by 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, especially  In  Chile,  but  also  In 
otlier  parts  of  the  world. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  OPIC.  that 
Is.  the  corporate  entity  which  I  sponsored, 
Is  an  inheritor  of  these  problems  rather 
than  their  creator.  It  did  not  make  the 
guarantees.  They  were  made  by  the 
predecessor  U.S.  agency  In  the  AID. 
which  had  the  guarantee  authority  But 
even  there  I  do  not  wish  to  be  super- 
ficial. Mr.  President.  It  might  be  that  if 
they  had  had  the  opportimity  or  the 
option,  they  would  have  made  it;  I  do  not 
know  But  I  do  believe  the  OPIC  Is  a 
very  prudently  run  corporation  Certainly 
the  people  who  are  running  it  now,  who 
are  different  than  the  people  who  ran  it 
before,  in  the  sense  that  Brad  Mills,  who 
is  the  president,  was  not  there  before 
OPIC,  are  very  Intelligent,  able  people, 
and  rather  conservative  in  the  guarantees 
they  render. 

There  Is  a  problem,  and  there  is  a 
serious  exjKWure.  but  it  is  quite  m  the 
hands  of  Chile.  And  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ate that  exposure  does  not  have  to  mean 
expropriation,  which  is  what  Is  threat- 
ened now.  I  would  hope  very  much  that 
President  Allende,  notwithstanding  the 
Marxist  orientation  of  his  government, 
will  understand  that  no  government  can 
live  without  world  credit.  The  Soviet 
Union,  for  example,  has  as  good  credit 
as  anyone  aroimd  when  it  comes  to  pay- 
ing Its  bill,  for  the  reason  that  they  value 
their  credit    Just  as  I  hope  Chile  will. 

So.  while  I  realize  the  danger,  I  point 
out  tlrnt  If  Lloyds  of  London,  the  most 
successful  insurjuice  entity  in  history, 
had  operated  on  the  basis  that  they 
would  close  up  If  they  ran  into  a  loss  or 
the  danger  of  a  loss,  they  would  hardly 
have  survived  and  lived  to  another  day 
when  they  could  make  money. 
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Sureiy,  this  is  a  ri&k.  Tlie  U£  Oovern- 
ment  can  have  a  lot  to  do  with  minimiz- 
ing the  risk,  vad.  of  coarse,  Chile  can 
have  everything  to  do  with  eliminating 
the  risk.  But  the  fact  is  that  when  you 
are  in  that  line  of  business,  you  take 
risks,  and  it  Is  worth  it.  considering  the 
amount  of  leverage  that  you  have  in  the 
amount  you  can  do  in  the  world  by  that 
means  as  contrasted  with  biMlgetary  ex- 
penditure, which  we  are  trying  so  hard 
to  cut  down,  as  this  Is  all  private  Invest- 
ment, generally  speaking  of  an  extremely 
constructive  kind,  both  for  the  world  and 
for  our  own  policy. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  all  my 
colleacrues  wlU  compare  even  the  danger 
of  loss  In  Chile  with  what  tHe  United 
States  has  gotten  out  of  it.  For  decades, 
we  have  drawn  enormous  reserves  of 
copper.  We  probably  could  not  have  car- 
ried on  World  War  n  without  Chilean 
copper.  We  have  to  remember  that  when 
we  assess  the  possibility  of  Important 
losses  In  connection  with  our  exploita- 
tion of  a  resource  so  essential  to  Amer- 
ican security,  let  alone  the  American 
economy. 

Certainly  there  are  grave  risks,  and  I 
am  personally  indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  thank  him  for  speak- 
ing out  Kith  reference  to  them  and  keen- 
ing and  alerting  us  to  the  problem,  and 
I  hope  his  words  'will  ring  clear  in  the 
ears  of  President  Allende  as  indicating 
decisively  the  strong  Importance  he  must 
attach  to  how  he  treats  morally  with  the 
United  States  in  this  matter,  as  the  loss 
he  Imposes  may  well  fall  on  the  United 
States,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  forget 
it  or  to  like  it  at  all. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  very  Informative  and  fair  statement 
in  regard  to  th'.s  matter.  I  do  hope  that 
the  President  of  ChUe  will  be  aware  of 
the  sentiment  in  this  country  and  in  New 
York— the  sentiment  so  ably  expressed 
Just  a  moment  ago  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  that  State 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  that  when  the  foreign  aid  bill 
comes  before  the  Senate,  which  I  as- 
sume \^-ill  be  next  week,  adequate  time 
will  be  given  to  its  consideration.  I  do 
not  mean  a  matter  of  weeks  or  even 
many  days,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  no 
effort  «ill  be  made  to  vote  on  that  meas- 
ure the  same  day  that  it  Is  reported  to 
the  Senate.  It  seem.s  to  me  that  a  matter 
Involving  some  $4  billion,  probably,  or 
somewhere  between  $3  billion  and  $4  bil- 
lion, is  of  such  great  SKOific&nce  to  the 
taxpayers  of  our  Nation  that  several 
days  should  be  taken  in  con.siderlng  It. 

I  do  not  expect  to  speak  long  wi  the 
subject,  though  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
it.  My  main  concern  is  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  American  people 
have  a  re«soaable  length  of  time  to  know 
Just  what  IS  in  this  foreign  aid  blU.  just 
how  much  money  Is  Involved  in  It,  and  I 
think  that  those  facts  could  not  be  prop- 
erly ascertained  and  brought  out  If  the 
bUl  is  handled  on  this  floor  in  1  day.  I 
would  hope  several  days  could  be  devoted 


to  it.  though  I  do  not  expect  to  speak 
very  long. 

Mr,  KIKES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  jield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
bill  win  be  reported  to  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  and  that  the  report  will  go  to 
the  printer  tonight. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  This  afternoon, 
did  the  Senator  say? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  a  hope.  I  think  It 
Is  a  pretty  good  hope.  I  am  as  anxious 
to  see  the  r^xirt  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  because  I  am  not  completely 
satisfied  with  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  biU.  But  I  think  it  will  be  a'vailable 
before  the  end  of  this  week. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  am  very  glad 
to  receive  that  information. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Xxjre.  "Hie  clerk  will  call  the  roil. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

"Hie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE      fiTEa«as      COLLECTION      AT 
MISSISSIPPI  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  an  occasion  of  great 
historical  signlflcanoe  that  transpired 
October  15.  1971.  On  that  day,  a  high 
tribute  was  paid  to  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  body  by  his 
alma  mater.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stsnnis^  azKl 
Mississippi  State  University. 

Senator  SirifNis  was  honored  when  a 
suite  of  Miislsslppl  State's  600.000-vol- 
ume  library  housing  the  Stennls  col- 
lection was  dedicated  to  his  name  and 
his  work  as  a  public  servant. 

Senator  Stcnnis,  who  graduated  from 
MissisBippl  State  in  1923.  has  donated  hl£ 
papers,  speeches,  manuscripts,  research 
notes,  graphs,  books,  and  other  materials 
to  his  alma  mater  Those  of  us  who  know 
Senator  Sttnots  and  his  work  realize  the 
value  of  such  a  gift.  We  recognize  the 
preeminence  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  field  of  military  prepared- 
ness and  know  him  as  one  of  tlie  Nation's 
top  authorities  on  national  security  and 
defense.  Senator  Stknios  has  been  close 
to  the  problems  of  the  U.S.  defense  struc- 
ture during  the  unprecedented  and  un- 
usual era  following  World  War  11.  He  has 
been  a  guiding  figure  as  this  oountry  has 
moved  into  an  era  of  world  leadership 
through  periloos,  chaotic,  and  sometimes 
tragic,  times.  Ttoit  Stennis  collection  at 
Mississippi  State  University  will  sxirely 
provide  significant  research  material  for 
the  scholar,  and  shed  ligtit  and  under- 
standing for  the  historian  dehing  into 
this  penoc"  of  historj'. 


Mr  President  one  cannot  help  but  ap- 
preciate and  Indeed  covet  Mississippi 
State's  fortune  In  having  this  facility 
and  these  papers.  The  students  of  Mis- 
sissippi State  University  are  especially 
fortunate  because  they  will  have  th* 
opportunity  to  visit  the  Stennis  wdng  ol 
the  Mitchell  Memorial  Library  daily  and 
see  the  raw  materials  of  history  The  stu- 
dents who  avail  themselves  of  this  vault 
of  knowledge  can  draw  Inspriratlon  as  well 
as  knowledge  from  the  works  of  Senator 
Stknnis  They  wiU  have  an  unusually 
complete  reservoir  of  infoi'mation  of 
what  It  takes  to  make  the  UB  Govern- 
ment function.  TTiis  collection  will  bene- 
fit greneratlons  of  Americans  for  decades 
to  come  helping  young  men  and  women 
understand  our  form  of  government  and 
helping  them  appreciate  it  more  than 
tliey  otherwise  could.  The  students  of 
Mississippi  State  now  and  forever  are  the 
real  beneficiaries  of  Senator  Stewwis' 
generosity 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at 
tills  point  an  address  by  Judge  James 
Plemon  Coleman,  noted  Mississlppian 
esteemed  former  Governor,  and  now  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  dedicating  the  Stennis  wing 
and  Stennis  collection,  and  Senator 
Sten-nts"  resfionse. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Dedicatobt   AnoKiss   bt   the  Honosablx 
J.  p.  CotxuiJ« 

Mr.  President,  lellow  Misal£s;pplaa&,  n's 
always  been  one  of  the  graat  Joys  aiwd  pieas- 
ures  of  my  life  that  I  grew  up  within  36  miler 
of  this  campus.  I  have  known  and  been  a&- 
■ociated  with  the  people  ot  this  area  now 
for  over  60  years,  aiid  I  would  have  been  ar. 
alujxmus  of  Ulsslsstppl  State  If  they'd  bad  a 
law  school.  I've  al'waye  beeci  as  keenly  Inter- 
ested In  It  as  In  any  other  Institution  in  our 
State  and  It's  a  great  honor  and  a  great  per- 
sonal prlvUe^  to  turn  aside  from  the  erery- 
day  duties  of  life  to  come  here  on  this  beau- 
tiful anemoon  before  sucli  a  dlsttnguiabed 
audience  to  speak  briefly  with  reference  to 
one  of  the  dlstlngulsbed  oocurreoces  of  our 
UfetliDe  In  this  Stata. 

Nearly  four  hundred  years  ago  it  was  sale 
that  "Knowledge  Is  Poww"  and  •Reading 
maketh  a  full  man."  Tbe  phUosopbcr  Bacor. 
said  that  TTie  thirst  for  knowledge  Is  one  of 
the  strongeert  of  American  traditions  T%e 
useful  application  of  knowledge  la  of  untold 
benefit  to  the  human  race 

As  In  keeping  with  these  traditions.  It's  In 
acknowledgement  of  these  truths  that  a^'we 
gathered  this  afternoon  to  acltnowled^  the 
existence  of  a  great  library  In  a  moet  usef«: 
Institution  of  higher  learning  We  are  he.-t 
to  dedicate  the  Stennis  Wing  of  the  Mltohei: 
Memwial  Library  Most  of  all,  so  f ar  as  1  atn 
concerned  and  I  know  tou  agree  we  ha'»e 
come  to  express  ovir  gratitude  to  cnir  incom- 
parable United  States  Senator,  and  to  bis 
family  for  his  cmtstandlnf  pnWic  serrtce 
and  his  unique  contribution  to  this  «rt!ee- 
tlon  of  knowledge 

T>n  years  ago  this  Library  contained  215,- 
000  Tcdumee  Today  It  contains  37S  000  bookz 
100000  frovernmeni  documents.  16.000  reel? 
of  microfilm,  and  uncounted  thotjaands  of 
manuacrlpts  and  archival  documents  This 
new  wing,  -which  is  to  house  the  Stennis  col- 
lection of  papers,  speeches  maruscrtpts. 
photographs  and  other  materials,  was  com- 
pleted   last    year     The    addition    to    and    the 
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reooTstlon  of  the  original  building  coat  $1.- 
083.000.  Tb«  reault  Is  ttimX  the  new  Llbrbry 
uow  hM  •  capacity  of  000.000  volunoM  and 
lu  aeatlnf  capacity  haa  been  more  than  dou- 
bled. Thta  adTanoemant  Is  not  only  a  genuine 
tribute  to  the  progreas  of  our  State  and  Its 
people,  but  It's  an  Inspiration  to  all  loTers 
of  learning.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  tbe  loyalty, 
energy,  and  foresight  of  the  UnlTeralty  au- 
thorities who  saw  Its  hope  through  to  lt« 
reality. 

Brery  time  I  look  toward  a  collection  of 
books  such  as  this,  to  a  Ubrary  such  as  this. 
I  think  of  one  at  the  saddest  but  one  of  the 
most  Inspirational  experiences  ever  recorded 
In  American  history.  Abraham  Lincoln  nerer 
went  to  a  formal  scfaocri  a  day  In  bis  life.  He 
lived  In  the  backwoods.  Realistically  speak- 
ing, far  him  there  was  no  hope  but  he  had 
a  corisiiinlng  desire  for  knowledge  Prom  a 
kind  neighbor  he  borrowed  a  copy  of  Weems' 
Life  of  Washington.  The  railing  snow  came 
throiigh  the  chinks  In  the  humble  log  cabin 
where  he  slept  and  ruined  the  book,  and  this 
underprivileged  boy.  even  underprivileged  In 
that  day  and  time,  pulled  the  fodder  for 
three  days  In  the  cornfields  to  pay  for  thAt 
book  Living  In  a  place  where  there  were 
neither  teachers  nor  schools  nor  many  books 
this  product  of  the  backwoods  educated  him- 
self by  reading  whatever  he  could  rustle  up 
from  any  possible  source.  Tbe  days  came 
when  he  wrote  the  Plrst  Inaugural,  when  he 
wrote  the  Oettysbifi^  Address,  the  Letter  to 
Loretta  BUby.  and.  finally,  the  Second  In- 
augural. T^e  stately  elegance  of  theae  efforts 
have  been  equalled  by  few.  if  any.  and  ex- 
eeeded  by  none  In  all  the  history  of  America 

His  successor  In  the  Presidency  Andrew 
Jackson's  wife  taught  him  to  read  and  writ* 
after  he  was  a  grown  man  and  married 
Thereafter,  he  read  constantly  at  the  Tailor's 
Bench.  Yet  he  became  the  Governor  of  his 
State  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
died  in  the  United  States  Senai*- 

Now  a  thousand  of  similar  examples  could 
be  cited,  but  the  point  I've  come  here  to 
make  today  Is  that  we  have  here  on  this  cam- 
pus, within  the  reach  of  thousands  of 
students  within  the  reach  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Mlsslsslpplans.  a  storehouse  of 
knowledge  available  to  all  If  they  would  sim- 
ply avail  themselves  to  use  U  The  mental 
picture  of  a  boy  who  wo»ild  pull  fodder  for 
three  days  for  the  privilege  of  readliiK  one 
l>x)k  ought  to  inspire  us  to  make  better  use 
of  th»»8e  facilities 

Now  add  to  the  Indescribable  value  of  tills 
fscllttv,  an  alumnus  of  this  UiUvensltv.  one  of 
the  outstanding  Mlsslsslpplans  of  all  time — 
and  I  say  that  deliberately — a  distinguished 
American  of  national  reputation,  has  come 
forward  with  a  gift,  the  value  of  which  no 
man  would  be  able  to  appraise  Two  years  ago 
In  this  saow  month,  on  October  lllh.  1969. 
tienatur  John  C  SleuiU»  signed  the  legal 
docuDfxents  by  which  he  conunltted  to  the 
keeping  of  this  University  a  collection  of 
knowledge,  a  recitation  of  history  in  Its  origi- 
nal form,  a  panorama  of  statesmanship  which 
would  arouse  the  envy  of  any  University  In 
the  United  States. 

From  a  knowledge  of  this  man  which  I 
have  acquired  over  a  period  of  30  continuous 
years  of  admiration,  friendship,  and  respect. 
I  am  not  at  all  ■urprtsed  that  such  a  mag- 
nlfloent.  such  a  significant  gift  should  have 
eoma  from  bis  hands.  I  know,  too,  that  It 
csoM  with  tha  approval  and  tbe  endorsement 
of  that  splendid  lady.  Mrs.  Stennls.  whom  I 
have  also  known  and  admired  and  respected 
(or  all  tbeaa  yaars.  who  honors  us  with  her 
preaenca  bera  today,  as  well  as  the  pride  of  a 
•on  aad  a  dau^ter  ot  whom  any  parents 
could  Justly  be  proud. 

I  w«U  ramombar  tbe  first  time  I  ever  saw 
tha  futttfa  Unltad  9tataa  Senator,  Jobs  C. 
Stannis.   It   bappenad   before   World   War  U 


right  h«D«  m  the  City  of  Starknile.  In  Oktib- 
beha County,  Mississippi.  He  was  tha  Circuit 
Judge  and  I  was  a  beginning  lawyer.  I  ap- 
peared before  him  In  the  old  courttaouaa 
which  la  now  gone.  Wban  I  left  that  court- 
house that  day.  young  as  I  was.  beginner  that 
I  was.  I  said  to  myself:  "There's  something 
extra  special  about  this  man"  I  later  found 
out  that  ha  was  a  graduate  of  Mississippi 
A&M  College:  that  ba  was  a  graduate  of  tbe 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School;  that  tbe 
people  bad  elected  blm  to  serve  as  a  legis- 
lator, and  as  a  district  attorney  They  had 
elected  him  to  ba  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
which  he  always  liked  to  rail  "the  people's 
court" — I've  heard  him  say  It  so  many  tlmes^ 
because  be  said  correctly  that  It  was  the 
one  court  to  which  the  people  looked  for 
justice  In  their  dally  walks  of  life.  Now  these 
were  the  marks  of  great  distinction  which 
this  man  bore,  but  they  did  not  fully  explain 
the  polish,  the  absolutely  perfect  demeanor, 
the  obvious  ability,  and  the  magnetism  of 
this  man.  Those  things  were  grounded  in 
him.  grained  personality,  an  unerasable 
character 

I  next  saw  him  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  In  Chicago  In  1»40,  while  men 
like  Senator  Harrison.  Senator  Bilbo.  Gover- 
nor Paul  B  Johnson.  Senior,  and  others  were 
at  the  zenith  of  their  powers 

In  time,  I  became  a  District  Attorney  and 
a  Circuit  Judge  and  I  mention  that  only  to 
say  that  I  Invited  John  Stennla  to  hold  court 
over  in  our  Judicial  district,  seven  counties 
He  quickly  captivated  our  people  at  once,  and 
they  promptly  became  his  lifelong  adherents 

Then  there  came  a  day  when  I  received  a 
telephone  call  at  my  home  In  Ackerman  and 
Judge  Biennis  said  "I'm  going  to  be  a  candi- 
date lor  the  United  States  Senate,"  History 
knows  the  rest  He  was  elected  He  has  served 
in  the  United  States  Senate  longer  than  any 
other  MliMlaalpplan  In  all  history,  save  one. 
He  has  never  had  serious  opposition  for  re- 
election I  had  the  honor  of  going  along  with 
a  number  of  friends  from  MlssUslppl.  includ- 
ing Oktibbeha  County,  to  see  Senator  Stennls 
take  the  oath  of  office  In  November.  1947  It 
was  a  proud  day  for  Mississippi,  and  today 
there  are  only  8  men  In  the  United  Statas 
Senate  who  were  there  the  day  he  took  oAee 
Now  I  know  why  this  Is  so,  and  you  know  why 
Us  so  Senator  Stennls  told  the  people  that 
If  they  elected  him.  he  would  "plow  a  straight 
furrow  right  down  to  the  end  of  the  row  " 
The  people  of  Mississippi  knew  what  that 
meant  Much  t>etter  In  1947  [xwslbly  than 
they  know  today  but  they  knew,  and  they 
believed  that  he  meant  what  he  said  and 
they  have  not  been  in  any  way  disappointed. 

Now  the  exigencies  of  time  make  It  lin- 
pnsslble  for  me  to  recount  the  many  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  this  great  man 
In  ovir  national  legislative  body  We  all  know 
that  he  Is  Chalrnian  of  the  Armed  Barrloes 
Committee:  that  the  brunt  of  maintaining 
the  defense  establishment  of  this  country  In 
tbe  past  few  years  bas  been  upon  bis  should- 
ers. We  know  he's  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee,  and  has  been  the  pilot 
through  several  stormy  saaa  in  this  regard. 
Most  of  all  we  know  that  Preeldent  Elsen- 
hower said,  "that  John  8t«nnU  was  ona  of 
the  five  men  In  this  nation  best  prepared 
and  bast  quallflad  to  serve  as  Prealdent  of 
the  United  States  of  America  " 

A  hard-boiled  Washington  newsman  once 
said  to  me  that  Senator  Stennls  enjoyed 
this  high  standing  In  the  Senate  because 
there  Ls,  and  I'm  quoting  blm,  "Tbere  is  not 
another  member  of  that  body  who  can  look 
at  Stennls  and  say.  I  am  a  batter  m^n  than 
be  Is. "  and  that's  about  tha  hlgbast  compli- 
ment I  know  that  can  ba  paid  to  anybod) 
Now  there's  much  mora  I  could  say,  but  X 
cloae  with  a  quotation  at  MlllsafM  Oollaga 
right  In  our  own  State  of  Mississippi  on  Fab- 


ruary  34,  1067,  by  tbe  Sacratary  of  Dafenae, 
This  Is  what  tha  Sacratary  of  Defaaae  said: 

"He  (speaking  of  Banator  Stannta)  is  a 
man  of  very  ganulna  greatnaas.  .  ,  ,  That 
he's  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  towering 
personal  Integrity  Is  clear  to  anyone  who 
knows  him  But's  more  than  that:  he's  a  man 
of  courage  and  selflessness  He  has  handled 
matters  of  flammable,  amotlonal  aanattlvity 
with  reeponalblllty  and  balance;  and  ha  has 
strengthened  the  aaaentlal  constitutional 
principle  of  the  separation  of  ptowers  In  our 
government  with  the  classical  sense  of  our 
history  and  our  tradition" 

Now  this  is  the  kind  of  man  who  bas  come 
forward  of  his  own  volition  to  bestow  upon 
this  University  and  its  Library  and  thus  upon 
the  people  of  Mississippi  the  accumulated 
papers,  and  monuments  and  n:\lleatonea  of  a 
public  career  that  goes  back  for  nearly  60 
years  already,  and  Is  destined  to  go  for  mucb 
longer. 

I  wish  that  I  aa  a  Mlsslsblpplan  and  as  an 
American  /ere  possessed  of  the  words  that 
would  do  Just  tribute  to  such  generosity,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  such   devotion 

I  simply  want  to  point  out  that  In  all  ol 
these  34  years  that  Senator  Stennls  has 
been  walking  with  the  great  of  the  nation, 
and  certainly  with  the  power  of  the  nation — 
powerful  people  of  the  nation — he's  come 
home  to  Mississippi  more,  made  more 
sp)eeches.  he's  seen  more  people  than  any 
other  Senator,  not  at  all  discounting  what 
the  others  have  done  He's  kept  his  hand  In 
the  hand  of  the  people,  and  they've  kept  their 
hands  In  his  I  think  it  has  strengthened  us, 
and  I  know  It  bas  strengthened  him. 

I'm  grateful  to  the  authorities  of  Mis- 
sissippi State  University  and  all  ouncerned 
for  their  allowing  me,  as  one  MLssl-sslpplan, 
to  stand  upon  another  high  summit  In  my 
life  and  to  pay  tribute  to  such  a  great  man. 

Thank    you    very    much. 

Rf^PONSr    BT    SiNATOt    JOHN    C     StKIINIH 

President  Giles,  friends  ot  the  University. 
personal  friends,  fellow  Mlsslsslpplans.  and 
other  friends — I  am  very  much  uiuohed  by 
tbe  moet  generous  remarks  that  have  been 
made  by  Judge  Coleman  and  others.  For 
what  I  have  done  In  connection  with  this 
Library  and  this  Collection,  I  deserve  no 
credit  This  place  .  this  University  .  .  Is 
the  place  I  love.  TTiesa  papers  are  for  the 
people  of  Mississippi.  They  are  the  people  I 
love  The  University  and  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi have  done  so  much  for  me  .  .  .  and 
these  papers  are  but  an  humble  attempt  on 
my  part  to  repay  this  State  and  this  In- 
stitution. 

We  are  now  sitting  and  standing  less  than 
100  yards  from  the  exact  spot  where  some 
years  ago.  on  a  rainy  September  morning,  a 
highly  uncertain  lad.  traveling  alone,  stepped 
from  the  train  and  arrived  here  for  the  first 
time  as  a  proapectlve  member  of  the  Incom- 
ing Freshnuin  Class.  He  was  uncertain  be- 
cause he  had  not  decided  what  be  wanted  to 
do.  He  had  vague,  undefined  desires  but  no 
defined,  positive  purposes.  He  wandered  here 
in  this  haae  for  almost  a  year  Finally  during 
a  vacant  hour  he  sat  one  day  on  the  west 
steps  of  Lee  Hall  and  overheard  through  an 
open  window  a  lecture  in  a  Government 
Claas  by  the  late  Dr.  A  B.  Butts,  a  professor 
here  at  that  tUne.  At  the  very  flnt  chance, 
tbU  young  man  signed  up  for  one  of  Dr. 
Butts'  coursea,  and  after  several  lectures  a 
new  world  started  unfolding  1  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  theaa  papers  and  this  entire  Col- 
lection will  help  unfold  some  new  worlds  for 
tha  oountI«H  othan  who  coma  tbU  way.  At 
least  I  am  antltlad  to  an  opinion  on  this  be- 
cause I  was  that  wandering,  uncertain,  timid 
Fraahmau. 

And  now  we  ootna  back  today.  Let  me  ax- 
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press  again  my  warmest  gratr.ude  for  what 
has  been  said  and  what  has  been  done  here 
u>day  I  am  proud  of  this  new  and  modem 
Library  Building.  1  warmly  thank  Mississippi 
State  University  for  wauling  my  papers  here, 
and  for  the  avenues  made  available  for  their 
use  In  future  years  A-s  a  Mlaslsslpplan  and 
as  an  alumnus.  I  am  grateful  to  President 
OUeti  for  his  timely  remarks  and  Join  with 
all  Mlsslsslpplans  In  thanking  him  for  his 
ouuiiaudlng  guidance,  his  firm  hand,  and  his 
many  achievements  at  Mississippi  State 
University.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  LewU  and 
Dr.  Bettersworth  for  the  same  reasons  And 
for  his  remarks  here  we  are  ail  grateful  to 
Judge  J  P  Coleman  now  a  highly  valuable 
member  of  our  US  Circuit  C^niri  of  Appeals. 
and  recently  a  highly  esteemed,  and  one  of 
the  moat  ouvetandlng  Governors  our  State 
has  ever  had  His  contributions  to  our  State 
BtlU  live,  and  will  continue  to  benefit  our 
people,  our  State  amd  the  Nation  for  many 
decades  to  come  I  personally  feel  he  should 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States, 

My  thoughts  also  go  far  beyond  this  im- 
mediate hour.  This  ctrilectlon  of  papers,  dc>cu- 
ments  and  records,  with  those  that  shall  fol- 
low, are  a  gift  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  and 
more  particularly,  to  tbe  youth  of  o\ir  State, 
those  who  are  here  now  and  those  who  will 
come  In  the  decades  ahead  These  records 
and  documents  belong  to  history,  too.  be- 
cause they  reflect  some  of  the  happenings  of 
a  major  new  and  different  era  In  our  na- 
tion's history  .  .  .  the  decades  following 
World  War  II.  These  years  represent  our  na- 
tion's first  major  venture  in  world  leader- 
ship, and  they  also  present  a  period  of  far- 
reaching  social.  Industrial,  and  economic 
changes  which  have  created  challenges  to 
self-government  never  before  faced  In  re- 
corded history  by  a  democracy.  Self-govern- 
ment which  makes  liberty  and  freedom  really 
possible  never  operates  automatically,  aiid 
does  not  fit  too  readily,  either.  Into  a 
niechanlaed  and  computerized  age.  Therefore, 
there  must  be  far  more  people  with  even 
firmer  purposes  who  are  willing  to  labor 
to  make  otir  system  of  government  work  So 
as  we  face  this  vastly  more  complex  era  I 
hope  that  this  collection  of  papers,  and  my 
humble  record  In  the  United  States  Senate. 
will  be  found  on  tbe  sound  and  construc- 
tive side  I  bopa  that  tbe  Collection  will  be 
a  small  candlelight  along  this  troubled  high- 
way as  we  search  for  better  self-government 
and  for  the  solutions  to  these  ever-increasing 
problems  and  challenges  of  our  generation 
and  thoee  to  come. 

It  would  please  me  graatly,  too  If  these  pa- 
pers give  students  an  active  Interest  In  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  study  wblcb  will  enable  them 
to  obtain  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
governmental  problems  of  our  times  and 
give  them  some  guidance,  yes,  some  en- 
couragement that  would  \9tA  them  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  true  meaning  and 
true  obligations  of  citizenship  I  think,  my 
friends,  that  Is  the  greatest  challenge  that 
we  have  before  us  today  and  In  those  dec- 
ades to  come  .  .  .  developliig,  training,  and 
encouraging  enough  men  and  women  ot 
dedication  and  activity  to  take  a  part  In 
making  our  system  work  Further,  I  have  the 
fervent  hope  that  these  papers  and  this  Col- 
lection will  Inspire  many  students,  bare  and 
elsewhere,  to  devote  themaalvag  dlractly  to 
the  reeponslblUtlea  of  our  age  by  being  will- 
ing, and  seeking  to  hold  ofBoae,  at  tbe  district- 
county  level,  at  the  county  level,  at  the  dls- 
uict-state  leval,  at  tb«  state  level,  and  at 
the  national  level. 

And  In  addition  thereto,  I  hope  that  theee 
same  papers  and  OoIIectlon  wUl  In  some 
way  aid  our  Political  Science  Department  to 
stimulate   an   interest    with    numerous   stu- 


dents so  that  they  will  prepare  themselves 
to  teach  practical  and  meaningful  courses 
In  Political  Science  at  all  levels  throughout 
our  State,  and  I  Include  grammar  school, 
the  high  school,  the  vocational  school,  tech- 
nical school,  the  junior  college,  the  senior 
college  and  the  university 

So  It  Is  to  the  youth  of  today  that  we 
dedicate  and  leave  these  papers,  and  more 
particularly,  for  the  use  of  the  stvidents  of 
io<lay  and  the  tomorrows  for  many  years  to 
come,  that  all  may  pursue  not  only  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems,  but  also  the  spirit  of 
our  great  American  system,  with  Its  liberty 
and  freedoni  for  all. 

Now  as  Mlssl.sslpplans  and  as  Americans, 
niKV  we  have  the  purpose  in  our  hearts,  the 
constant  dedication  and  determination  In  our 
nunds,  to  do  our  part,  always  looking  to  that 
Higher  Power  for  added  light  and  strength 
Doing  this,  I  feel  sure  we  'wlU  find  our  way 
and  for  a  thousand  years  and  more  we  will  be 
a  land  of  the  free  and  a  home  of  the  brave 
God  bless  you  and  God  bless  America  as  »e 
face   the   future   with   courage  and  purpose 


EXECUTTV'E    SESSION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider certain  nominations  which  have 
been  reported  today  by  the  Committee 
on  LAbor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  and  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
those  nominations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pnxeeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The   nominations   will   be   stated 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Richard  Schubert,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  Solicitor  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE^^  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Richard  J  Gnmewald.  of 
Connecticut,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  METAL  AND  NON-METAL- 
LIC MINE  SAFETY  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  W  W.  Uttle.  of  Arizona,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Metal  ind  Non- 
Metallic  Mine  Safety  Board. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  Uie  record,  may  I  say  that 
these  nominations  have  been  cleared 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 


<Mr  Williams  I ,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  tMr.  Javitsi, 
who  is  now  In  the  Chamber,  and  with  the 
minority  leadership  and  the  majority 
leader, 

Mr  JAV^XTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  ol  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
Senator  Byrd,  Senator  Mansfield,  and 
Senator  Scott  for  their  attention  to  llus 
matter. 

These  nominations  had  been  pending 
for  some  weeks  The  EJepartment  repre- 
sented tliat  they  urgently  needed  the 
personnel;  and  inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  objection  in  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  greatly  appreciate 
cleaiing  tliem  before  the  short  recess. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr  B'i'RD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  tlie 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized 

•  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chiles  when  he 
submitted  Senate  Resolution  No  186  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  Submission 
of  a  Resolution.) 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS.    ETC. 

T^e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore *Mr  Bentsem)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ale  tlie  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

PaoposD)  Li^isLATiON  Relattnc  to  Assign- 
ment OF  CBaTAJN  OmCDtS  OF  THK  Na\-T 
AND   MaSINK   COBPS 

A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislauon 
to  amend  section  6604  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  assignment  of  Uneal 
position  to  certain  oiBcers  of  Uie  Navy  ajjd 
Marine  Corps  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per):   to  the  Committee  on  Armed   SerMces. 

RcposT  or  CoMpraouL-zi  GcNzmAL 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Examination  of 
Financial  Statements  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks, 
and  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, tot  the  Tear  Ended  December  31. 
1970.'  dated  October  ao.  1971  iwltb  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
OovernnMnt  Operations. 

PaoeosED  Concession  CoN'mAcr  roa  OascoN 
Cavks  National  MoimcxMr.  Oaxc. 
A  letter  from  Xlt*  Deputy  Assistani  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Intarlor.  tranamiiiUnc.  pursuant 
to  law  a  proposed  oonoeeslon  contract  within 
Oregon  Cavea  National  Monument.  Greg. 
< with  accompanying  papers t :  to  tba  Com- 
mittee on  lutartor  and  loaular  Affairs. 


PEnmcwis 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 
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By  the  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poTB  (Mr  Birrrswr)  : 
A  Joint  rsaolutlon  of  the  LeglBlatxire  of  tl»« 
State   of    California:    to   the    Committee  on 
Commerce: 

AssEMBLv    Joint    Resolution    No     48 
"Relative  to  ocean  vesaelii 
"Whereaa,  Vessels  in  the  navl^tkhle  waters 
of  the  United  States  are  presently  required 
only  tu  use   whLstle  sl^uala  to  conunmUcate 
with  other  veaaela:  and 

Whereaa,  Direct  radio  cocnmunlcatlon^ 
would  supplement  and  clarify  Information 
vo«sels  are  able  to  exchange  as  they  maneu- 
vpr  In  close  proximity  to  one  another;  and 
Whepeas.  Such  communication  would 
great ;y  assist  the  effort  to  prevent  vessel 
colUskons;  and 

"Whereas,  Le^lalion  ih  now  pending  be- 
fore Congress  which  would  require  every  tow- 
ing vessel  over  26  feet  m  length  and  every 
vessel  over  300  gross  tons  entering  United 
atAtes  ports  to  be  equipped  with  a  radiotele- 
phone so  that  verbal  communication  between 
pilots  could  be  effected;  now.  therefore,  be  It 
■R'^iolvt-d  by  the  Ajtae-mbly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Cah/o?-nia,  jointly,  That  the  Leg- 
Lslaiure  of  the  State  of  California  memorial- 
izes the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  providing 
for  bridge- to- bridge  radio-telephone  commu- 
nlcaUon:  and  be  It  further 

"Retoited.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly tranamit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  " 

A  resolution  ot  the  Senate  of  Pennsyl- 
vajiia;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Commerce: 
"StNATg  or  Pfnnsyiv*nia  Mzmobiai. 
"Once  again  paxt  of  our  Amerl  an  heritage 
Is  being  destroyed.  In  ten  of  our  Western 
states  packs  of  wild  horses  roam  freely;  how- 
ever, they  are  rapidly  being  killed  and  pr<x-- 
esaed  for  dog  food.  Just  a  few  years  ago  there 
were  over  two  million  of  these  animals  and 
now  there  are  less  than  twenty  thousand 
These  horses  are  blstorlcaily  and  eethetlcally 
valuable  We  cannot  allow  them  to  be 
brought  any  closer  to  the  brink  of  extinction. 
At  this  very  time  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  considering  leglalaUon  which  would 
protect  these  anlmaLs, 

"Now  therefore,  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  the 
legislation  now  before  It  which  would  protect 
the  valuable  and  beautiful  wild  horses  which 
roam  freely  in  the  West  so  thaf  this  part  of 
our  ecology  may  stay  with  us; 

"And  further  directs  that  a  copy  of  thl.s 
resolution.  Serial  No.  3U.  sp<J08ored  by  Sen- 
ators Louis  O.  Hill.  W  Ix>uls  Coppersmith. 
Henry  C  Ueostnger.  Henry  J  Clanfrani. 
Thomas  P.  McCreesh.  Patrick  J.  Stapleton. 
Joaepb  P.  Smithi  and  Thomaa  M.  Nolan  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  Peniuylvaxila  tha 
twelfth  day  of  October,  one  thousand  nlixe 
hundred  and  serenty-one.  be  tr&nsmKted  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  .States,  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  Pennsylvania 
serving  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States    ' 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNFD 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Mr  B«rT8Ew>  announced  that  on 
today.  October  21.  1971,  the  President 
pro  tempore  *Mr.  Ellkmbkid  .signed  the 
following  enroUed  bill*,  which  had  pre- 
vtousiy  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

S.  74.  An  act  to  prorlde  for  the  oonyeyanoa 


of  certain  real  property  of  the  United  States 
to  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  State  of 
Norh  Dakota; 

S.  414.  An  act  to  authorlza  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
property  In  the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  the 
Central    Dakota    Nursing    Home;     and 

S  654  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
E  Keehn 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  execuUve  session,  the  following 

fiivorable  reports  of  nomlnatlon.s  were 
.•submitted  • 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  fJommlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Richard  Schubert,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Labor; 

Richard  J.  Grunewald.  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  an  Aaslstaut  Secretary  of  Labor;  and 

W  W.  LllUe.  of  Arizona,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmelaliic  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review 


INTRODUCTION   OP   BILLS    AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bllLs  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  flntt  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated  - 

By      Mr       800TT      (for     hlmnelf,      Mr 
Coopia.    Mr     ScHwmtKm.    Mr     Bsw- 
w«TT,  Mr   PxAksoir,  Mr   Allott.  Mr 
PntcY.   Mr     Haimbsn,   Mr.   Oomirick. 
Mr     T*rr,    Mr.    Mathias,   Mr.   Saxbi: 
Mr.  BsAix.  and  Mr.  Dol«)  : 
S     2";?3     A    bill    U>   designate    certain    »e.g- 
menla    of     the    Interstate    System     as     the 
"Dwlght   D     Elsenhower   Highway  "   Referretl 
to  the  Committee  on  Pvibllc  Works 
By  Mr    SCHWEIKER 
S    2734    A  bin  to  amend  the  Pair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Art  to  provide  for  the  establish - 
meiit   of   national    standard.s   ft>r   nutritional 
labeling    of    food    commodltlee.    Referred    m 
the  Committee  on  Commerce 
By    Mr    BEIXMON 
S   273.^    A  bill  to  provide  for  compensation 
to    the   Cherokee   Nation    for    certain    laiida. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  WEICKEH 
8.  273e  A  bill  to  avithon/e  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
grants  tc  certain  local  public  bodies  or  agen- 
cies to  finance  the  development  costs  of  cer- 
tain eonnectlnc  sewer  faolUtlea.  Referred  to 
the  Cocnmlttee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs 

3     2737     A    bin    to    require    the    Corps    of 
Engineers  U)  replace  or  repair  certain  sewage 
systems  or   facilities  damaged   In   the  course 
of  the  work  of  the  Corps  of  Knglneers    Re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  cm  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr   HUGHES 
S    2738     A    bin    to  amend   titles    10  and   37 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  equality 
of  treatment  for  military  personnel  in  the 
application  of  dependency  criteria.  Referred 
to  tile  ConuiUttee  on  Armed  Servloea. 
By  Mr   SPARKMAN  : 
8.  2738.  A  blU  for  tlie  relief  of  Cecilia  Bo- 
garln  Arnett    Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr  SCOTT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Schwokxk.  Mr. 
BiNwrrr.  Mr  P«amon.  Mr.  Al- 
lott.  Mr    PmcT.    Mr.   Hansbw. 


Mr.   DoMiNicK,   Mr.   Taft,   Mr 
Mathias,  Mr.  Saxbx,  Mr.  Bxali 

andMr.  £>OLK)  : 

8  2733  A  bill  to  designate  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  Interstate  system  as  the 
"Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  Highway."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Publk 
Works. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, .  my  col- 
league. Mr.  ScHwsiKXR,  and  I  are  today 
Introducing,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  designate  certain  segments  of  the 
Interstate  highway  system  as  the 
"Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Highway.  '  This 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  man  who  made 
so  many  contributions  to  develop  the  out- 
standing highway  system  we  now  have 
across  the  country. 

President  EUsenhower  was  a  forceful 
advocate  and  initiator  of  our  present  In- 
terstate highway  system.  The  National 
Sy.stem  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways was  created  by  legislation  in  1956. 
during  the  Elsenhower  term. 

The  highway  network  was  developed 
originally  for  the  military  defense  of  the 
United  States.  Pennsylvanlans  share 
considerable  credit  for  the  .system — UJ3. 
Senator  Edward  A.  Martin  was  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Highways  Committee, 
at  the  time  the  legislation  was  developed. 
Martin,  also  a  former  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  a  major  general  in  the  28th 
Division,  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
highway  network  for  defense  purposes 
as  early  as  1940,  when  on  maneuvers  his 
heavy  equipment  was  nob  permitted  to 
lise  certain  roads. 

One  of  the  segments  of  interstate  liigh- 
way  which  will  bear  the  Eisenhower 
name  crosses  five  of  Pennsylvania's 
southwest  countries — Pulton.  Bedford, 
Somerset,  Westmoreland,  and  Washing- 
ton -  for  150  miles  to  the  Ohio  State  line. 

In  addition  to  Interstate  70  frotn 
Wasliington.  D.C..  to  Denver.  Colo,  two 
.segments  will  be  Included— Interstate  25 
from  Denver  to  Cheyenne.  Wyo  ,  and 
Interstate  80  from  Cheyenne  to  San 
Francisco,  CaMf . 

When  this  legislation  is  auUiorized,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Federal  Highway 
.^dmlnLstration  will  erect  signs  that  so 
designate  this  highway.  'Dwlght  D 
Eisenhower  Highway.  " 

Joining  me  today  are  the  Senators 
from  States  through  which  the  proposed 
highway  passes,  and  the  distinguished 
ranicing  Republican  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
>  Mr.  Cooper)  .  I  am  hopeful  that  he  will 
endeavor  to  obtain  prompt  consideration 
in  his  committee  for  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.  2734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  national  standards  for 
nutritional  labeling  of  food  commodltle.? 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Pair  Packing  and  Labeling 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
national  standards  for  nutritional  label- 
ing of  food  commodities. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
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mittee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  I 
have  been  concerned  for  some  time  about 
the  problems  confronting  consumers  in 
attempting  to  select  foods  which  are 
healthful  and  nutritious.  Most  people 
generally  imderstand  that  there  are  four 
ba.sic  food  groups  from  which  we  make 
our  selections,  but  we  know  very  little 
about  the  specific  nutritional  values  in  a 
particular  food. 

I  think,  for  example,  that  mast  con- 
sumers would  be  .siirpri.sed  to  learn  that 
a  quarter  pound  of  cooked  groimd  round 
contains  more  protein,  less  fat,  less  cal- 
ories, and  is  generally  more  nutritious 
than  a  quarter  i>ound  of  sirloin  steak. 
Similarly,  how  many  consumers  would 
know  that  1  cup  of  spaghetti  contains 
less  calories  than  two  cooked  frankfur- 
ters^ Without  nutritional  labeling,  very 
few  homemakers  would  know  that  one 
wedge  of  cheese  pizza  contains  as  much 
protein  as  an  egg  and  far  less  calories 
than  a  quarter-poimd  of  hamburger. 
Watermelon  Ls  another  surprising  ex- 
ample, supplymg  half  the  daily  require- 
ment of  vitanUns  A  and  C. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  with- 
out .some  organized  system  of  comparing 
various  types  of  foods,  ccwisumers  simply 
cannot  tell  either  which  foods  are  more 
nutritious  than  others  or  how  much  of 
a  particular  nutrient  is  provided  in  a  nor- 
mal serving  of  a  specific  food. 

In  early  September  of  this  year,  a 
Washington.  DC,  supermarket  chain. 
Giant  Food.  Inc  .  initiated  a  testing  pro- 
gram on  nutritional  labeling  This  pro- 
gram was  developed  by  a  committee  of 
consumer,  Industry,  and  Government 
representatives,  and  nutritional  experts 
The  committee  was  headed  by  Dr.  Jean 
Mayer,  professor  of  nutrition  at  Har- 
vard University  and  chairman  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nu- 
trition, and  Health  The  advisory  com- 
mittee developed  the  labeling  program 
to  provide  nutritional  information  for 
consumers  at  the  point  of  sale.  In  set- 
ting up  this  program,  the  advisory 
committee  worked  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  In  setting  up  the 
testing  on  58  separate  items  The  pro- 
gram Includes  new  labels  on  10  prod- 
ucts and  nutritional  Information  posted 
in  the  stores  for  48  other  products  in  the 
produce,  dairy,  bakery,  meat,  and 
frozen  foods  departments.  Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson,  consvmier  adviser  to  Giant 
Pood,  testified  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 
She  was  very  helpful  In  explaining  how 
this  new  program  works  and  Indicated 
that  the  results  of  the  testing  will  be 
available  by  next  April.  I  believe  that 
this  is  something  which  has  been  needed 
for  a  long  time.  It  Is  vital,  too,  that  a 
single,  consistent  national  program  be 
adopted  so  that  consumers  can  use  a 
single  system  to  compare  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  foods.  The  system  used 
In  one  testing  program,  for  example, 
provides  a  rounded  percentage  of  rec- 
ommended dally  allowance  for  each  of 
10  elements  provided  by  a  normal  serv- 
ing for  a  food.  A  rating  of  "1,"  for  ex- 
ample, indicates  that  there  Is  at  least 


10  percent  of  the  recommended  dietary 
allowance  of  a  certain  element  within 
that  particular  portion.  Similary.  a  rat- 
ing of  "5  "  means  that  50  percent  of 
the  recommended  daily  allowance  Is 
provided.  The  result  is  that  it  is  very 
easy  for  a  consumer  to  add  up  the  nu- 
trients provided  in  the  various  servings 
of  food  during  the  day  to  determine 
whether  the  recommended  dielai-y  al- 
lowances are  being  mot. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  the 
Nutritional  Labeling  Act  of  1971,  is  de- 
signed to  assist  consumers  by  requiring 
that  information  relating  to  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  food  commodities  is  in- 
cluded on  the  label  of  such  commodities 
Any  persons  engaged  in  the  packaging  or 
labeling  of  any  food  commodity  for  dis- 
tribution in  commerce,  and  wholesale  or 
retail  food  distributors  who  prescribe  or 
specify  the  manner  L\  which  food  is  pack- 
aged or  labeled,  would  be  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  label  contains  the  infor- 
mation required. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  promulgate  regtila- 
tlons  after  consulting  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  as  to  the  specific 
types  of  nutrients  which  should  be  listed 
on  the  label. 

If  there  is  a  representation  on  the  label 
as  to  the  n timber  of  servings  contained 
In  the  package,  the  label  must  provide  a 
breakdown  of  the  nutritional  value  of 
each  serving  My  bill  would  also  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  request 
various  manufacturers,  packers,  SLnd  dis- 
tributors to  get  together  and  develop  a 
single  voluntary  standard  label  for  this 
purpose. 

As  I  have  indicated,  each  label  would 
specify  the  nutritional  value  of  the  food 
contained  in  the  package.  The  nutri- 
tional value  would  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  tlie  relationship  o!  the  amount  of  each 
nutrient  contained  in  the  food  to  the 
total  recommended  dally  requirement  of 
each  such  nutrient  required  to  maintain 
a  balanced  diet. 

The  term,  "nutrient"  includes  protein, 
vitamin  A,  the  B  vitamins,  thiamin,  ribo- 
flavin, niacin,  vitamin  C.  vitamin  D.  car- 
bohydrates, fat,  calories,  calcium,  iron, 
and  such  additional  nutrients  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulation. 

In  order  to  permit  the  results  of  sev- 
erEil  testing  programs  to  be  analyzed,  my 
bill  would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  postpone  the 
effective  date  of  this  legislation  for  up  to 
a  period  of  13  months  after  enactment. 

I  believe  this  legislation  can  provide  an 
invaluable  aid  to  consumers  in  trying  to 
determine  what  and  how  much  to  eat 
Testimony  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  has 
pointed  out  time  and  time  again  that  we 
have  serious  problems  of  nutrition  not 
only  among  our  low-income  citixens  but 
also  m  families  which  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase almost  any  food  commodity  avail- 
able. This  is  a  nutritional  education 
problem.  Without  having  a  simple  system 
to  guide  us  to  what  nutrients  are  con- 
tained in  the  foods  we  eat.  It  Is  virtually 
Impossible  for  us  to  know  whether  we  are 


getting  enough  of  a  particular  nutrient, 
or  too  much  This  applies  not  only  to 
vitamins  and  minerals  but  also  to  pro- 
tein, fat.  cartwhydrates.  and  calories 

My  legislation  will  provide  for  a  sim- 
ple, uniform  system  which  all  consumers 
can  easily  use  Testing  programs  are 
showing  that  this  can  be  done  For  the 
health  and  welfare  of  all  of  our  citizens, 
it  1^  lime  'o  expand  this  program  nation- 
wide 

I  think  it  is  rather  ironic  that  in  our 
society  we  spend  more  of  our  time  and 
effort  to  t'ke  care  ol  our  riutomobiles 
than  our  bodies  It  is  interesting  that  in 
this  .Kociely  we  liave  a  preventive  main- 
tenance program  as  a  matter  of  course  ;n 
any  large  industry  in  our  society  todav, 
where  tlie  needs,  maintenance,  and  sui- 
vnval  of  a  machine  are  looked  after  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  yet  we  take  no  com- 
mensurate action  with  respect  to  our 
bodies  We  do  not  look  after  our  heath 
and  many  times  we  do  not  know  what  is 
wrong  with  us  until  it  is  too  late  and  we 
go  to  the  doctor's  ofiQce  with  a  breakdown 
of  the  system.  We  take  no  time  to  mam- 
tain  our  bodies  in  a  healthful  and  mean- 
ifigful  way,  because  we  do  not  know 
what  nutrients  we  are  consuminp  from 
day  to  day  that  can  be  injurious  to  our 
bodies  and  our  health 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Nutritional 
Lat>elinp  Act  of  1971  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows . 

S     2734 
A    bill    to    amend    ihe    Pair    Packaging    and 
ljet)elini<  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  national  standards  for  nutritional 
lab?liiig  of  food  commodities 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovm 
o/  Rerrresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre»3  assembled.  That  ihls 
-Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nutritional  Label- 
ing Act  of  1971". 

SBC  2  The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  (IS  use  1461-146I]  U  amended  as  fol- 
lows— 

(1)  by  inserting  TITLE  I— FAIR  PACK- 
AOINO  AND  LABELING  Immediately  above 
the  heading  of  section  3; 

i2i  by  redesignating  sections  3  through 
6   as   sections   101    through    104.   respectively; 

(3i  by  striking  out  'section  3  '  in  section 
103 1 ai.  a£  redesignated  by  clause  <3)  of  this 
section,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 103". 

(4|  by  striking  out  "section  6'  In  section 
103  lb)  as  redesignated  by  clause  (3i  of  this 
section,  and  insertiiig  in  ileu  thereof  "sec- 
Uon  301". 

(5)  by  striking  out  "section  4"  and  "sec- 
tion 2"  In  section  104ib).  as  redesignated  by 
clause  (2)  of  this  section,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  103"  and  "section  101". 
respectively; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "section  4"  in  ."section 
104IC).  as  redesignated  by  clatise  t2i  of  thir 
section,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
103      and 

(7)  by  adding  immediately  after  section 
104.  as  redesignated  by  clause  (3)  of  thu 
section,  the  following  new  title : 

••TTTIJB    n— NITTRTnONAL    LABELINO 
"STATXMkNT    or    FTimiNas    AND    pcraposE 

"SBC  aoi.   la)  The  Oongiees  finds  that — 
"(1)    food    consumption    patterns    in    the 
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United     States     are     undergoing     slgntncant 
changea;    and 

i2i  the  labeling  on  the  packagaa  ol  all 
foxl  cnminodlUes  abouid  be  rvqulred  to 
dear!/  ajid  accuratelf  liulicale  the  nutn- 
tioual  value  of  such  commodtties  aiid  thus 
faclUUite  maiutetiance  of  a  luilrltionaily  bul- 
auced  diet. 

"b)  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpoKC  of  this 
Act  to  aaelst  corisunierM  of  food  commodities 
by  requiring  that  Information  relating  to  the 
nutritional  value  of  'ood  c<^runnidiiieb  be  in- 
cluded on  the  label  uf  such  commodities 
■■pRoHiBrrrroMs 

"8bc.  a03.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  In  the  parlcaglng  or  labeling 
of  any  fo(xl  commodity  for  distribution  In 
commerce  or  for  any  person  (other  Ihaji  a 
common  carrier  for  hire,  a  contract  carrier 
for  hire,  a  freight  forwarder  for  hire)  engaged 
In  the  distribution  In  commerce  of  any  pack- 
aged or  labeled  food  commodity  to  distribute 
or  to  eauae  to  be  dlatrlbiited  In  commerce 
any  such  comnKxlity  If  It  Is  cootalned  In  a 
package,  or  If  there  is  affixed  to  that  com- 
modity a  label,  which  does  uot  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  regiUntioiis 
promulgated  under  the  authority  of  this  title 

"(b)  The  prohibition  contained  In  sub»e<:- 
tlon  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  persons  enf^ge^d 
in  hvislne«s  as  wholesale  or  retail  fr>od  dlstri- 
buttjrs  except  to  the  extent  that,  such  perf«on.s 
( 1 1  are  engaged  in  the  packaging  or  labeling 
at  such  food,  or  (2)  prescribed  or  specify  by 
any  means  the  mani.er  la  which  such  food  is 
pack.iged  or  labeled 

"Swc  303  (a)  No  person  subject  to  the  pro- 
hibition contained  in  section  203  shall  dis- 
tribute or  cause  to  be  distributed  In  com- 
merce any  packaged  or  labeled  food  com- 
modity except  In  accordance  with  regulations 
which  shall  be  prescribed  bv  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pursuant  to 
this  title  Such  regtilatlons  shall  require  that 
any  food  corrunodlty  dlstrltjute*!  In  Inter- 
state commerce  bear  a  label  containing  a 
statement  .specifying  the  uutrlllonal  value  of 
the  food  aimmodlty  contained  therein  that 
the  laljel  on  stich  commodity  ap(>ea.r  in  a 
uiiif'.:?nn  location  on  the  package,  and  that 
stich  label — 

"  i  ri  ap>p>ear  In  conspicuous  and  easily 
legible  type  in  distinct  ontrast  i  by  topog- 
raphy, layout,  color,  eml>o«Blng.  or  mold- 
lag)    with  other  matters  on  the   package. 

"(2)  oontsln  letters  or  numerals  lii  ty{>e 
size  which  shall  t>e  lAi  eetablished  In  rela- 
tionship to  the  area  of  the  principal  dis- 
play found  on  the  package,  and  (Bl  uni- 
form for  ai;  packages  of  sulxttantially  the 
same  size. 

">3|  be  placed  so  that  the  lines  of  printed 
m&tter  Included  In  that  stateuvent  are  gen- 
erally parallel  to  the  l>a»e  i>n  which  the 
package  rests  as  it  is  designed  to  be  dis- 
played,  and 

"i4|  bear  A  statement  of  the  nutritional 
value  of  each  berving  if  the  label  appears  on 
a  packaged  food  commodity  which  bears  a 
reprssentatloQ  as  to  the  number  of  servings 
of  the  food  commodity  contained  In  the 
package. 

"ib»  The  Secretary  noay  by  regulations  re- 
quire additional  or  supplemental^  words  or 
phrases  to  b«  used  In  conjunction  with  the 
statement  of  nutritional  valtte  appearing  on 
the  label  whenever  he  determines  that  such 
regulations  are  niictissary  to  prevent  tba  de- 
ception of  consumers  or  to  facllltata  value 
comparlaons  aa  to  any  food  oommodlty 
Nothing  m  this  subsection  shall  prohibit 
suppletnentai  statements  which  are  not  mts- 
ieadlng  or  de<^ptlve.  at  other  plati'ea  on  the 
package,  deacrtblng  tba  nutritional  ralua  of 
the  food  commodity  oontaiiiad  In  such 
package 

■■  I  c )  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Conrimerce 
determines  that  there  Is  undue  proliferation 


of  methods  of  indicating  the  nutrltU^nal 
value  of  food  commodities  or  rea.<«onBbly 
comparable  food  cummodltles  which  are  be- 
ing distributed  in  packages  for  sale  at  re- 
tail and  such  proliferation  ui^easonablv  Im- 
pairs the  ability  of  consumers  to  make  com- 
parlsoua  *lth  respect  to  the  nutritional  val- 
ues of  .such  food  commodities  he  shall  re- 
quest mannfacttirers.  packers,  and  distribu- 
tors of  the  coinniiodltles  to  participate  in 
the  development  of  a  voluntary  product 
.standard  irelaung  to  nutritional  values) 
for  such  ct.mm(xlUles  under  the  procedures 
for  the  development  of  voluntary  product 
standards  established  by  the  .Secretixry  of 
Commerce  ptirsunnt  to  .section  2  of  the  Act 
of  March  3.  1901  1 31  St.it  1449  aw  amend- 
ed 1.5  use  272)  Such  procedures  shall 
provide  adequate  manufacturer.  f)acker.  dis- 
tributor,   and    consumer    representation. 

"(d)  If  (1)  after  one  year  after  Uie  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  first 
makex  the  request  of  manufacturers,  pack- 
ets, and  distributors  to  participate  In  the 
development  of  a  voluntary  product  stand- 
ard as  provided  In  subsection  (ci  of  this 
section,  he  determines  that  such  a  standard 
will  not  be  published  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  such  subsection  (c).  or  i2i  siirh 
a.  standard  is  published  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  that  11  liaa  uot  been 
ibserved.  he  shall  promptly  report  such  de- 
termination to  the  Congress  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
under  the  volimtary  .standards  program  and 
his  recomnnendatlon  as  to  whether  Congress 
should  eiiact  legislation  providing  regulatory 
authority  to  deal  with  the  situation  In  ques- 
tion. 

"DErTNITIi  'NS 

•Sec.  204   For  the  purpose  of  this  title— 
"(1)  The  term  'food  commodity"  means  ar- 
ticles us^  for  food  or  drink  for  man  or  other 
animals    and   artlclen   used    for   components 
of  any  such  article 

12)  The  term  ■nutritional  value'  meaiu 
the  amount  of  nutrients  contained  Ui  the 
food  expressed  In  terms  of  the  relationship  of 
the  amount  of  each  nutrient  contained  lii 
such  ftxxl  to  the  total  recommended  dally  re- 
quirement of  each  such  nutrient  required  to 
maintain  a  balanced  diet  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare after  consultation  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

"I  3)  The  term  nutrient'  Includes  protein, 
vltamli.  A.  B  'Vltainliis  (Thiamin.  Riboflavin 
.Niacin),  Vitamin  C  Vitamin  D,  Carbohy- 
drate, P*t.  Calories.  Calcium.  Iron,  and  such 
other  nutrients  as  may  be  prescribed  by  reg- 
ulation." 

Sec  3  (ai  The  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  "TITLE 
m— OENKRAL.  PROVISIONS'  above  the 
beading  for  section  8,  and  by  redesignating 
sections  8  through  13  as  sections  301  through 
308  respectively. 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act.  as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "sectloo  4  or  B  C)f  this  Act"  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  103.  104.  or  203  of  this 
Act"" 

(c)  Section  302  of  such  Act.  as  redesig- 
nated ?»y  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  Is 
amended — 

I  1)  by  striking  out  "section  3"  in  subsec- 
tion la)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 102  and  aoa";  and 

|2)  by  striking  out  "sections  4  aivd  9  '  In 
subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  Ln  lieu  tliereof 
sections  103,  104.  and  203". 

i  b )  Section  303  of  such  Act,  as  redesignated 
by  subsection  ^aj  of  this  section.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "sections  5(d)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "aertlona  l(M(d>  and  203(0)'" 

I  el  Section  807  of  such  Act.  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Is 
amended  — 

(1)    by  Inserting  "and  for  the  labeling  of 


the  nutritional  value  of  contents  of  the  paek- 
age  of  any  food  commodity  covered  by  this 
Ac  inunediately  after  "Act  where  It  first 
appears  in  that  section,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  'section  4  '  and  Insert- 
ing  Hi   lieu   thereof  'sections   103   or  202'  . 

Sfc-  4  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  by  regulation  postpone,  for 
a  period  of  twelve  months  after  enactment, 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
any  ria.sj  or  type  of  food  commodity  on  the 
basis  of  a  llndlng  that  such  a  postponemeut 
would  be  in  the  public  interest. 


By  Mr  HUGHES; 

S  2738.  A  bill  to  amend  titJes  10  aiid 
37.  UniUid  Siau-.s  Code,  to  provide  for 
equality  of  IreaLmeiit  for  military  per- 
sonnel ill  the  appliration  of  dependency 
criteria.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducmg  leguslalion  aimed  at  end- 
ing tlie  meqiuties  m  family  benefila  for 
.Aniencaii  women  m  nulitary  servic  e. 

Thi-s  legislation  was  .suggested  by  a 
constituent  of  mine  in  the  Army  Nurse 
C'onjs  in  "Vietnam.  In  her  letter  to  me 
late  tlus  .summer,  slie  wrote: 

When  I  went  to  the  finance  center  with 
my  problem  I  was  shown  the  regulation  and 
informed  that  Women  are  second  class  clU- 
sens  in  the  Army."  The  dlscrlmlnaUou  hers 
Is  obvloiis  and  everyone  with  whom  I  dlscu^i 
the  matter  agrees  with  me 

Under  current  law  and  Department  ol 
Defense  regulations,  women  members  of 
the  military  are  uot  able  to  claim  their 
husbands  as  dependents  imder  the  same 
conditions  a^  servicemen.  This  legislation 
would  provide  Uie  husband  or  children 
of  a  woman  m  military  service  the  same 
righus.  benefits,  and  privileges  which  are 
now  available  to  tiie  wife  of  any  man  In 
the  .service. 

Equal  pay  for  housing  is  Included, 
wliicli  will  make  11  easier  for  niamed 
women  in  service  to  live  off  ba.se  with 
tiieir  husbands.  Inequities  m  medical  and 
dental  benefits  would  be  ended.  These 
benefits  are  available  today  to  the  wIvcj 
and  children  of  servicemen  while  most 
husbands  of  women  military  personnel 
do  not  qualify.  In  numbers,  women  are 
just  a  very  small  part  of  our  mihtary 
personnel,  .so  the  budget  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  not  be 
increased. 

Women  live  a  demajiding  lile  in  mili- 
tary service.  Their  sacrifice  is  great  and 
their  benefits  should  be  equal  to  those  of 
our  men  In  uniform.  If  we  accept  women 
into  military  service  along  with  men. 
tlien  we  should  not  impose  different 
standards  on  women  for  pa.vtnent  of 
benefits.  I  am  hopeful  this  legislation  will 
receive  early  approval. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  ana- 
lyzed similar  leglslaticn  which  has  been 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves  I  have  drawn  on  their  aaalygis  In 
preparing  a  summary  of  the  major  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcoro 
at  Uie  conclusion  of  my  retnarlu. 

I  also  ask  imanlmous  consent  tliat  the 
bill  and  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Recouj. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
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*"  8.  2738 

A   bill    to   amend    tlUes    10   and   37,   United 
Stales   Code,   to    provide    for    equality    of 
ueatment   for   mllltaxy   personnel    in   the 
application   of   dependency   criteria 
Be   it   enacted    by   the   Senate   and   Hon."!'' 
of  Rcpre^entativei  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress   assevibled.  That   title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Clauses  (C)  and  (D)  of  section  1072 
(8)  are  amended  to  read  as  followB." 

"(C)    the  htisband: 

'■(Dl    the  unremarried  widower;" 

(2)  Section    101(36)     Is    repealed 

Sec.  2.  Section  401  of  tiUe  37.  Tnited 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  text  of  section  420  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"A  member  of  a  uniformed  service  may 
not  be  paid  an  increased  allowance  tinder 
this  chapter,  on  account  of  a  dependent. 
for  any  period  (li  during  which  that  de- 
pendent l.s  entitled  to  basic  pay  under  sec- 
tion 204  of  this  title,  or  (2i  the  spo'Jse  of 
such  member  Is  being  paid  an  Increased 
allowance  under  this  chapter  on  account 
of  that  dependent." 

Analysis  or  Proposed  Legislation  to  Pro- 
vide FOB  B<JtrALITT  or  TREATME>rr  rOR  MlM- 
TART     PiasONNEL     IN     THE     APPI-ICATION     OF 

Dependency  CaiTEaiA 

The  bin  changes  the  statutory  definition  of 
a  military  dependent  by  making  the  husband 
of  a  woman  member  of  the  armed  forces  a 
presumptive  dependent  and  thereby  extend 
to  him  the  same  rlght.s.  benefits  and  priv- 
ileges which  are  now  available  to  the  wife  of 
a  nvan  In  the  military  ser\'lces. 

The  bill  would  remove  the  limitation  that 
the  spouse  of  a  w^oman  member  or  former 
member  Is  considered  a  dependent  only  U  he 
receives  more  than  half  of  his  financial  sup- 
port from  the  member  or  former  member. 
Specifically,  the  bUl  would  remove  this  limi- 
tation for  the  ptirpose  of  determining  eli- 
gibility for  dependent  medical  or  dental  care. 
Under  current  law.  the  husband  of  a  de- 
ceased woman  member  or  former  member  Ls 
considered  a  dependent  only  if  he  was  phys- 
ically or  mentally  incapacitated,  and  receiv- 
ing more  than  half  of  his  support  from  his 
wife  at  the  time  of  her  death.  This  condi- 
tion does  not  apply  to  the  wives  of  service- 
men and  the  bill  would  remove  it  from  law. 

The  current  statutory  definitions  of  de- 
pendents do  not  Impose  a  factual  test  of  de- 
pendency for  the  spouse  of  a  male  member. 
His  children  are  presumed  to  be  dependents 
If  they  qualify  by  reason  of  age  or  other  con- 
ditions related  to  the  specific  benefit  oou- 
cemed.  Factual  tests  do  apply  in  siome  in- 
stances In  which  a  child  has  reached  major- 
ity or  to  claims  of  dei>endency  of  parents  or 
parents-ln-law.  The  definitions  are  applicable 
only  to  those  statutes  which  refer  to  "de- 
pendents." Laws  relating  to  death  benefits 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
for  Instance,  are  spts;lflc  as  to  eligible  bene- 
ficiaries and  make  no  distinction  between 
male  and  female  spouses 

Regarding  dej>endent  medical  care.  eMml- 
nation  of  the  existing  tests  of  dependency 
for  the  husband  or  the  unmarried  widower 
of  a  womim  member  would  authorise  the 
husband  or  widower  the  fuU  range  of  mili- 
tary medical  care  on  a  space  available  basis, 
and  the  medical  care  In  civilian  facilities  at 
government  expense  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  in  the  Dependent's  Medical 
Care  Act. 

By  eliminating  other  conditions  of  de- 
pendency for  the  husband  and  child  or  chil- 
dren of  a  female  member  on  full-time  active 
duty  or  in  the  National  Guard  or  Reserve 
components,  the  bill  vrould  have  the  follow- 
ing effects: 
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If  her  husband  Is  not  himself  a  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  enutled  to  basic  pay, 
a  married  woman  member  without  children 
coiUd  l>ecome  entitled  to  increased  allow- 
ances lor  quarters,  to  transportation  of  her 
husband  on  change  of  station  and  to  other 
related  allowances  The  entitlement  to  quar- 
ters allowances  would  not  accrue  unless  the 
married  woman  member  concerned  were  on 
active  service  as  opposed  to  servmg  In  the 
National  Guard  or  Reserve  components  not 
on  active  duty,  because  neither  men  nor 
women  members  of  the  Reserve  components 
not  on  active  duty  are  entitled  to  the  quar- 
ters allowances. 

If  her  husband  Is  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  entitled  to  basic  pay,  a  mar- 
ried woman  member  without  children  gen- 
erally would  not  become  entitled  to  an  in- 
crease in  these  allowances.  In  that  event, 
however,  the  member  and  her  spouse  would, 
under  the  bUl,  each  be  considered  to  be  a 
dependent  of  the  other.  Therefore,  in  the 
event  that  quarters  adequate  for  a  member 
with  dependents  are  uixavallable.  each  would 
be  entitled  to  the  "without  dependents""  al- 
lowance, even  though  single  quarters  are 
available  and  or  actually  occupied  by  either 
one  Under  existing  laws,  if  single  quarters 
are  available  for  the  wife  and  she  Is  In  pay 
grade  0-3  or  l)€low,  she  Is  not  entitled  to 
an  allowance.  The  couple,  therefore.  Is  en- 
titled only  to  the  husband's  single  quarters 
allowance  which  Is  less  than  that  prescribed 
for  dependents  Under  the  bill,  in  most  cases, 
their  combined  "without  dependents"  allow- 
ances would  continue  to  exceed  the  'with 
dependents  '  allowances  prescribed  In  the 
case  of  a  married  member  whose  spouse  Is 
not  also  a  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices entitled  to  basic  pay. 

In  both  Instances  discussed  above.  It  Is 
assumed  there  were  no  children  Where  there 
are  children,  a  female  member  is  already  en- 
titled to  Increased  allowances  If  the  child  or 
children  are  In  fact  dependent  on  her  for 
over  one-half  of  their  support  Elimination  of 
this  factual  test  of  dependency  could  confer 
an  entitlement  to  Increased  allowances  for 
children,  but  there  will  be  very  few  cases 

■Women  are  only  a  very  small  part  of  active 
duty  forces  about  1%  of  the  total.  Of  these, 
It  seems  likely  that  only  a  minority  are  mar- 
ried. A  recently  completed  survey  of  married 
women  military  personnel  in  the  Air  Force 
fihowed  that  25  0  percent  of  the  officers  and 
23.0  percent  of  the  airmen  were  married. 
Approximately  4  0  percent  of  the  total  fe- 
male officer  iorce  and  2.2  percent  of  the 
total  WAT  airmen  force  are  married  to  clvli- 
lans  For  this  reason.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  result  In 
no  lncrea.se  in  budgetary  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 


bilizalion  Act  of  1970.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S      1736 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1736.  to  amend  tlie  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1949.  as  ameiided. 

S      2123 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Haktkx,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Cook)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2125.  a  bill 
to  amend  chapter  19  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  e.vtend  coverage 
under  Servicemen's  Group  life  Insur- 
ance to  cadets  and  midshipmen  at  the 
service  academies  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

S      2712 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Spajuucan.  tlie 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  GRirriw 
was  added  as  a  cosponsoi  of  S.  2712,  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Economic  Sta- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  185— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  PRO- 
VIDE ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 

S.  Res.  185 
Resolved,  that  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
ACairs  is  hereby  authorized  to  expend  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during 
the  g2nd  Congress.  $10  OOO.  in  addi'ulon  tc  the 
amount,  and  for  the  same  purpose  specified 
In  Section  134(a(  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  approved  August  2.  1S>46 


SENATE  RESOLUTTON  186— SLTBMIS- 
SION  OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  PROPOSED  SALE  OF  PROP- 
ERTY FORMERLY  OWNED  BY 
GEOFIGE    "WASHINGTON 

f  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  > 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  recent  new  s  reports,  the  real  prop- 
erty located  near  Moimt  Vernon,  com- 
monl.v  known  as  the  ■Wellington  Estate, 
is  under  consideration  for  sale  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  reporting  of  tliis  news  has  caused 
great  concern  among  many  citizens  of 
this  countrj".  My  phone  has  been  ring- 
msr  as  a  result  of  calls  from  people  in 
Florida  who  have  heard  this  news. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I 
shall  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  which 
would  express  the  .sense  of  the  Senate 
that  until  the  President  can  determine, 
through  an  appropriate  study,  the  his- 
torical significance  and  value  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  this  prop- 
erty, which  was  a  part  of  George  'Wash- 
ington's original  nver  farm,  no  saie  be 
made  to  any  foreign  government  of  said 
lands  wliich  were  a  part  of  the  original 
George  'Wasliington  river  farm. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  people  in 
Fionda  who  have  called  me  about  this 
matter — and  I  tlunk  people  generally — 
are  rightfully  upset  about  this  I  think  it 
makes  about  as  much  sense  for  the  Rus- 
sian Government  to  be  buying  a  part  of 
George  'Washington's  original  farm  as  if 
we  were  going  to  set  up  a  hotdog  stand 
ne.\t  to  Lenin's  tomb 

I  send  the  resolution  to  the  desk,  ex- 
pressing tlie  sense  of  the  Senate  on  Uxis 
inalter.  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tiie  text  of  the  resoluuon  be  prmted  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  res<du- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Rzs.   186 

Reso:t^d  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  real  property  located  near  Mount  Ver- 
non commonly  known  as  the  Weillncton  Es- 
tate which  Is  owned  by  Malcolm  Matbeson 
should  not  be  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  Its 
ciuxens.  and  the  Preslctent  aboukl  refuse  to 
grar.t  permission  for  such  sale. 

Stc  2  It  18  further  the  sense  of  tl>e  Sen- 
ale  that  tbe  PreaUteut  conduct  a  atvidy  to 
deteniuue  au  appropriate  disposition  uf  socb 
properly 
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8»c.  3.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  until  the  Prealdent  can  determine 
through  an  appropriate  study  the  historical 
sl){nillcance  and  value  to  the  cltLzena  of  the 
UJB.  that  no  approval  should  be  given  by  the 
U^.  Oovernment  for  the  sale  to  any  foreign 
government  of  said  lands  which  were  orlgl- 
ntUly  part  of  the  George  Washington  River 
Parm. 


REVENUE  ACT  OP  1971— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMr.NUMENT     NO       480 

Ordered   to  be   printed   and  referred 
Uj  the  Committee  on  Finance  > 

Mr  HARTKE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  10947  1  to  provide  a  job  de- 
velopment investment  credit,  to  reduce 
individual  income  taxes,  t<j  reduce  cer- 
tain excise  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMCNUMENT     NO      «al 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  > 

INTRODI'CTION   OF  SMAI.I.  BXISINEafi  T.^X 
AUEMDMENT 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference  an  amendment, 
on  behalf  of  small  business,  to  H.R.  10947, 
the  ■■Revenue  Act  of  1971,"  as  presently 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

NATTTRE    OF     THE    AME>fDMENT 

The  sole  "small  business  provision"  of 
H  R.  10947  would  provide  tliat  the  7- 
l.)erceiU  credit  could  apply  to  $65,000 
worth  of  used  machinery,  but  there  i.s 
an  offset  for  any  new  machinery  pur- 
chased. The  attached  amendment  would 
eliminate  this  offset  and  make  the  full 
$65,000  available  to  all  businesses  pur- 
chasing such  used  machinery 

We  are  informally  advi.sed  by  the  con- 
Rrcssional  authorities  on  the  subject 
that  the  revenue  effect  of  this  would  be 
ver>-  minor,  perhaps  somewhere  around 
$30  million, 

THE     PEZalDENT  3     PROPOSAX.S 

This  leei.ilation  contains  the  major 
part  of  the  economic  program  which 
President  Nixon  has  put  forward  to  cope 
with  the  inflation,  unemployment,  trade, 
and  monetary  difficulties  facing  our  Na- 
tion Many  of  these  problems  were  the 
subject  of  my  remarks  on  several  oc- 
casions over  the  past  2  ' :;  years  ' 

Periodically,  during  this  period,  I 
respectfully  offered  my  advice  to  the 
President  on  the  many   benefits  which 


■  'Small  Business  Caught  In  Triple  Credit 
8que«7;e — Administration  Should  Release 
$170  Million  in  8B.A  Iy>an  Authority,'  re- 
marks by  Senator  Alan  Bible.  Congressional 
Rec-oeo.  Vol    115    pt    13,  p    17275 

"S  4038 — Introduction  of  the  Small  busi- 
ness Tax  Simplification  and  Reform  Act  of 
1970.  •  by  Seiiaujr  Alan  Bible.  Congeebsional 
Record.  Vol    116.  pt    16.p  22205 

Next  Tear's  8BA  Budget  Will  Be  Impor- 
tant Teet — Direct  L-oan  P^jnds  Should  Be  Re- 
stored. '  remarks  by  Senator  Alan  Bibi.e. 
Congressional  Record,  Vol.  116,  pt  33,  p. 
44028 

"8  1815 — Small  Business  Tax  Simplifica- 
tion and  Reform  Act  of  1971."  by  Senator 
Alan  Bible.  CoHcaEaaioNAL  Rbcoro.  "Vol  117, 
pt   9   p    11400. 

"AdmlnlBtratlon  Overlook*  Potential  of 
Smaller  BtulnflM  to  Solving  Nation'!  Prob- 
lems," July  19.  1971.  CoNORiBBioKAL  Recobd, 
p    26«0«. 


would  flow  into  our  economy  from  mini- 
mal small  business  meswures.  which  could 
kindle  Initiative  and  enterprise  of  the 
5 "  J  million  conall  business  concerns 
across  the  country.  For  Instance,  there  Is 
the  Small  Business  Tax  Simplification 
and  Reform  bill,"  which  was  reintro- 
duced in  this  Congress  and  has  now  been 
before  the  public  for  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half.  This  23  sponsors  of  this  bill  feel  it 
would  stimulate  formation  and  growth 
of  smaller  firms,  and  thus  modernization, 
cost  reductions  through  competition, 
more  Jobs,  and  more  profits  for  95  per- 
cent of  the  American  business  commu- 
nity. I  am  sorry  that  the  administration 
has  chosen  not  to  adopt  this  approach 
toward  improving  the  economy  In  the 
past,  we  have  noted  with  regrets  that 
the  administration's  tax  initiatives  have 
been  weighted  heavily  in  favor  of  the  few 
great  corporations  which  occupy  the 
simunit  of  our  economy." 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  DISC 
proposal  Is  back  in  the  President's  eco- 
nomic package  lis  title  V  of  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1971.  Tax  aulhonties  have 
e.stimaled  that  between  50  and  90  per- 
cent of  the  billion  dollar  benefit  of  thi.s 
provision  will  go  to  fewer  than  125 
corporations 

Another  phase  II  proposal,  embodied 
in  section  401  of  H  R.  10947  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  excise  tax  on  automobiles. 
Although  many  small  bti&mes.smen  do 
.stand  to  gam  from  an  upswing  in  the 
domestic  automobile  industry,  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  of  tliis  proposal  are 
three  giant  automobile  manufacturers, 
one  of  which  earns  net  income  of  over  $2 
billion  a  year. 

The  August  15  annoimcements  also 
put  the  administration  squarely  behind 
the  investment  tax  credit,  which  it 
previously  advocated  eliminating  without 
exceptions  In  1969.  One  thing  should  be 
clear  about  the  investment  credit — about 
three-fourths  of  the  $3  6  billion  will  be 
reaped  by  about  2,590  companies,  all  of 
which  have  assets  of  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion. I  have  attempted.  In  a  series  of 
amendments  since  1969.  to  make  the  in- 
vestment credit  device  more  balanced 
and  eqtiltable  for  the  smaller  firms. 

Etoes  It  seem  from  this  Information 
that  the  95  percent  of  the  Nation's  com- 
panies which  are  small  busmess  are  again 
being  left  out  in  the  cold?  Well,  it  is  not 
qtiite  a  complete  shutout.  There  is  a 
section  of  the  bill  wlilch  provides  an  al- 
lowance for  the  purchase  of  $65,000 
worth  of  used  machinery.  However,  even 
this  Is  qualified.  There  Is  also  a  limita- 
tion that  the  purchase  of  new  equipment 
reduces  this  benefit  dollar  for  dollar. 

CONCEESSIONAL    RESPONSE 

TTie  President  has  put  forward  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971  sls  emergency  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  economic  emer- 
gency. As  the  Senator  frcwn  Maryland 
iMr  Mathiasi  stated  before  the  Finance 
Committee ; 


'  The  particulars  as  to  the  big  business 
weighting  of  the  administration's  corporate 
tax  rate  proposals  of  September  1909,  the 
DISC  export  proposal,  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion guidelines  of  January  1971  are  detallad 
In  my  earlier  Bt«t«ment«,  see  particularly 
July  19,  1971,  Congressional  Record,  p   25800, 


The  tax  proposalB  are  a  key  element  of  an 
economic  package  perhaps  mca^  far-reach- 
ing and  ambmous  .  .  than  any  put  forward 
by  the  Executive  Branch  In  the  laat  genera- 
tion. 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  resist  any  pressure  to  deal  with 
these  measures  hastily,  but  should  give 
them     our     most     deliberative,     prompt 

thought. 

Because  of  this,  I  have  not  asked  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  raise  the  issue  of 
small  business  tax  reform  In  the  cur- 
rent hearings.  I  would,  of  course,  wel- 
come such  consideration  at  any  time, 
and  hope  that  there  will  be  such  an  op- 
portunity quite  soon.  Tax  equity  for 
.•^mall  business  Is  necessary  in  the  best  of 
times,  and  has  becxjme  urgent  as  our 
economy  has  run  into  rough  water.  Over 
10,700  firms  went  under  in  bankruptcy 
in  1970  alone,  an  increase  of  17  percent 
for  a  3-year  high. 

Accordingly,  I  tliink  it  responsible  at 
this  time  to  deal  only  wlUi  the  legLsla- 
tion  as  proposed.  For  instance,  the  used- 
machinery  credit  can  be  materially 
strengthened  by  eliminating  the  "offset" 
requirement    for   new    machinery. 

HMMI.   business   problems   WHICH    ARE   AI  REACT 
ARISING 

Correspondence  which  has  already 
been  received  from  small  basinessmen 
across  the  country  illustrate  the  need  for 
such  an  amendment.  For  Instance,  an 
indiLslnal  corporation  from  Illinois 
writes: 

Due  to  re<-ent  legislation,  businesses  must 
buy  safety  equipment  and  pollution  control 
equipment,  all  of  which  can  l>e  very  expen- 
sive and  all  of  which  must  be  piirchased 
new  These  expenditures  will  auu>matlcally 
be  deducted  from  the  tax  credit  on  used  The 
entire  ct>ncept  of  this  odset  Is  entirely  unfair 
to  Industry  and  especially  to  small  biLslness." 

A   Pennsylvania  firm  has  advised  us 

that: 

I  am  one  of  the  Small  MAnufacturers  who 
will  be  hit  with  the  exorbitant  co6t  of  put- 
ting In  a  water  purification  setup  for  our 
little  Plating  Plant  Actually,  we  put  out  a 
Uital  of  less  than  'j  percent  cyanide  and 
less  than  '  ^  of  a  percent  of  chrome  To  puri- 
fy this  we  muart  put  in  a  full  sized  water 
cleaning  plant — costing  approximately  $35.- 
000 

We  do  not  have  this  money  and  will  have 
U->  try  to  borrow  It  at  probably  9  percent 
intereet. 

Why  can't  the  government  help  us  a  little 
like  they  are  helping  everyone  else  In  need? 

Believe  me  we  are  In  need  of  help. 

Especially  for  such  firms  who  are  re- 
quired to  buy  new  equipment  to  comply 
with  deadlines  imder  Federal  law.  the 
case  Is  compelling  I  have  proposed  leg- 
islation in  the  last  two  Congresses,  now 
partially  enacted  which  would  provide 
8BA  emergency  loans  for  businesses  so 
that  they  could  make  these  Improve- 
ments. 

Thus,  as  a  practical  matter  the  com- 
pany w  hlch  would  ordinarily  wish  to  ptir- 
chase  used  machinery  but  wa«  simulta- 
neously imder  the  compulsion  of  the  Fed- 
eral deadlines  to  update  Its  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  would  be  stibetantlally 
disadvantaged  by  the  present  wording  of 
H.R.  10947.  It  could  be  said  that  what  the 
used  machinery  allowance  gives  with  one 
hand  It  takes  away  with  the  other. 
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AMENDMrWT    WOULD    PROVIDE    RELtET 

My  amendment  would  remove  tliis  off- 
set for  new  machinery,  so  that  the  entire 
$65  000  cieuit  for  liscd  mat  hinery  ■v^ould 
be  available.  I  tliink  this  would  benefit 
the  entire  basmess  community,  and  par- 
ticularly the  95  percent  which  need  it 
most.  ^ 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  favorably  consider 
this  amendment  and  act  on  it  to  make 
the  bill  more  equitable  for  the  Nation's 
small  business  community. 

At  a  later  time  I  hope  the  broader 
small  busine.'s  tax  .simplification  and 
reform  bill  can  provide  our  tax-writing 
committees  with  the  opix>rt unity  to  con- 
sider thoroughly  the  long-term  structural 
questions  and  resolve  them  in  a  manner 
which  'Rill  better  balance  the  equities  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  result  in 
better  tax  justice  for  snail  business. 


vay  v,ithiii  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
October  28,  1971.  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
6'226,  New  Senate  OfBce  B'ailding.  Per- 
.■■ons  wishing  to  testify  on  this  subject 
should  notify  Mr.  Gene  E.  Godley,  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  committee,  in  room 
6222.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


EJNROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

TheBecreUry  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  21,  1971,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  74.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conveyaince 
of  certain  real  property  of  the  United  States 
to  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  State  of 
North   Dakota. 

S.  414.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
property  In  the  State  of  North  Dakota  to 
the  Central  Dakota  Nursing  Home. 

S.  654.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
Z.  Keehn. 

ANNOUNCEMEN 1  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  BUSI- 
NESS. COMMERCE  AND  JUDICI- 
ARY OF  THE  bENATE  DISTRICT 
COMMITTEE  ON  MISCELLANE- 
OUS BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson > 
I  aruiounce,  on  his  behalf,  hearings  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Easiness.  Com- 
merce and  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee  on  the  followinK  bills- 

S.  1362  To  authorize  the  Cornmis.'^loner 
of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  payment  of  the  Dis- 
trict's equitable  portions  of  the  casts  of 
reservoirs  on  the  Potomac  River  and  its 
tributaries,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  '2204.  To  provide  for  improvements 
In  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  DiJ^trict  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  10383  To  enable  professional  In- 
dividuals and  firms  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  cor- 
porate organizaiion,  and  to  make  cor- 
responding changes  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act; 

S.  2409.  To  facilitate  the  amendment 
of  the  governing  instruments  of  certain 
charitable  trusts  and  corporations  .sub- 
.iect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Di'-tnct  of 
Columbia,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  508  o!  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969:  and 

S.  1367.  To  authorize  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lease  air- 
space above  and  below  freeway  rlghts-of- 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    HEARING    ON 
COMMODITY  RESERVES 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  A^'ricultural  Produc- 
tion. Marketing  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
following  bills  relating  to  commodity  re- 
serves on  Wednesday  Noveml)er  10, 
S.  2093.  S  2099.  S  2444.  P  2500,  S  2648, 
S.  2678.  and  S  2729.  The  hearing  will  be- 
gin at  9  30  am  in  room  324,  Old  Senate 
Office  Building  Anyone  wishing  to  testify 
should  contact  the  committee  clerk  as 
soon  as  possible. 


There  being  no  objection,  tlie  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
irrom  the  Washington  Post     Aug     14.   1971 J 

T.  W.  Marshall  Dies,  Documents  Chiet 

Theron  W  Marshall,  superintendent  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  Document  Boom,  died  yesterday 
of  a  heart  attack   He  was  04 

Mr.  Marshall,  who  lived  at  1401  N.  Nicholas 
St..  Arlington,  was  born  on  June  11,  1807,  in 
Lakeland.  Fla. 

He  came  to  the  Senate  in  1934  ■with  Sen. 
Park  Trammell  of  Florida,  and  began  to  work 
In  the  document  room  shortly  after  World 
War  II.  He  became  superintendent  la  19a6. 

Marshall  became  known  for  bis  wide 
knowledge  of  legislation. 

He  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  a 
past  president  of  the  Young  Democrats  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  survived  by  hii  wife.  Mary 
Vaughn,  and  a  son,  Thomas,  of  the  home;  a 
daughter.  Josephine  Evey.  and  three  grand- 
children in  St.  Petersburg.  Pla..  and  a  bister, 
Margaret  Welchel  of  Lakeland,  Fla. 


.ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   HEARINGS  ON 
SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health.  Education.  Welfare,  and  Safety 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Di.strict  of  Co- 
lumbia I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
hearings  on  S  2677,  a  bill  to  combat  and 
control  the  disease  knouTi  as  sickle  cell 
anemia  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 
at  9:30  am  ,  in  room  6226,  New  Senate 
Office  Building 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  at  those 
hearings  should  contact  Mr,  Gene  Ood- 
ley,  counsel  to  the  committee,  225-4161. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SURPLUS 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  1  wish  to 
announce  that  on  November  2  at  10  a.m. 
and  on  November  3  at  10:30  am.  in 
room  3302.  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Surplus  Property  of  the  Committee  on 
Goveniment  Operations  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  a  number  of  proposals  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  including  S.  164. 
S.  239,  S.  244,  S  1153.  S.  1579,  S.  2000  and 
S  2312. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THERON  W.  MARSHALL 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Icival  service  providev..  by  the  employees 
of  this  body  wa.s  typified  by  Theron  W. 
Marshall  Mr.  Marshall  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate stafT  in  1934,  with  Senator  Park 
Trammell,  of  Florida,  and  began  to  work 
in  tlie  Senate  Document  Room  shortly 
after  World  War  II  He  wa.s  apjjointed 
superintendent  of  the  Document  Room 
in  1955 

Mr  President,  in  tribute  to  Theron  W 
Maishall.  who  died  of  a  heart  attack  dur- 
ing the  August  recess  I  ask  unanimous 
con.^ent  that  the  obituary  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  at  that  time  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WYMAN  OF  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE.  SUGGESTED  AS  A 
SUPREME  COURT  NOMINEE 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr  President.  I  hope 
that  while  the  President  is  considering 
potential  candidates  for  the  vacancies 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  he  will  not  overlook  the  name  of 
Louis  C.  Wyman.  a  UjS.  Representative 
from  New  Hampshire. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Wyman  smce  1953, 
when  we  met  at  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Attorneys  General. 
Lor  Wyman  subsequently  served  as  pres- 
ident of  that  conference  during  8  distln- 
guishtHl  yei>.rs  as  attorney  general  of  New 
Hampshire 

He  has  iiad  an  outstanding  career  as 
an  attorney.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Trial  Lawyers:  a  former 
chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Standing  Committee  on  Jurispru- 
dence and  Law  Reform:  and  most  recent- 
ly lie  has,  for  several  terms,  served  as  a 
distinguisiied  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  from  New  Hampshire. 

He  1.S  well  qu'ahfled  legally  to  be  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  and  I  hope  that  the 
President  will  submit  his  name  to  the 
American  Bar  A.sscciation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  some  material  re- 
flecting the  highlights  of  Louis  C.  Wy- 
man s  career. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materiel 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows ; 

Louis   C    WvmaN 

Member  of  Congress.  Former  State  Attor- 
ney General  i  N.H  1.  Trial  Lawyer,  Fellow  of 
American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers,  Former 
Chairman  American  Bar  Association  Stand- 
ing Cuminiltee  fu  Jurisprudence  and  Law 
Reform.  Former  Counsel  to  US  Senate  and 
House  C^>mrnittees.  Honor  graduate  of  Har- 
vard  Law   School    ir*H 

Age   &4 

Wyman  was  born  in  Manchester.  New 
Hanipshire  in  1917,  son  o.'  Attorney  La..uis  E. 
Wyman  He  graduated  from  the  Uni\'ersiiy 
of  New  Hampshire  in  1938,  completiiAg  his 
4  ye«x  college  course  with  honors-  iPhi  Kappa 
PUl  Nat"  Honorary  Society)  m  three  years 
going  to  Har\-ard  Law  School  from  which  he 
praduat«l  mm  lavdf  in  1941  While  at  Har- 
vard Law  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Jeremiah  Smith  Law  CTlub  (to  which  Felix 
Frankftirter   was  faculty   adviser  i.   President 
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of  the  Harvard  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  and  Per- 
naanent  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1941  which 
iB  the  only  permanent  elective  office  at  the 
Law  School  He  then  took  and  paaaed  both 
the  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  Bar 
ExairUnallona  (ranking  second  In  both)  and 
became  an  Associate  In  the  law  flmi  of 
Rfipes  *  Oray  on  Federal  Street  In  Boston. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Florida  Bar  by  exam- 
ination  In   1957. 

After  four  years  In  the  Navy  in  World  War 
n  he  returned  to  practice  in  his  fathers  firm 
in  Manchester.  New  Hampshire  tWyman, 
Starr,  Booth.  Wadlelgh  <t  Langdeli  i  fn;>m 
which  he  took  leave  of  ab.sence  to  serve  as 
Counsel  to  the  U  S  Senate  Campaign  Com- 
mittee In  1946.  Secrawiry  to  the  late  Hon 
Senator  Styles  Bridges  lu  1947  and  Counsel 
to  the  Joint  Hnuse-Senate  Committee  on 
Forelffn  Economic  Co<:)peratlon  In  1948-1^)49 
He  then  returned  to  New  Hamp.shlre  as  a 
partner  In  the  Wyman  firm  and  was  ap- 
pointed Attorney  General  of  N»>w  Hampshire 
In  1952  taking  offire  In  January  1963  During 
eight  years  as  Attorney  General  Wyman 
tried  many  criminal  cases  of  major  Impor- 
tance and  argued  several  cases  before  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  to  which  lie  was  ad- 
mitted in  1947  In  1956  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  ot  Attorneys 
General  In  Phoenix.  Arizona,  followed  by 
Chairmanship  of  Its  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  from  1957  to  1961  In  1955  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Special  Committee  on  Com- 
munist Tactics.  Strategy  and  Objectives,  on 
which  he  served  until  1961  when  he  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Standing  Committee  on  Juris- 
prudence and  Law  Reform.  He  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  In  1962 

Following  his  tenure  as  Attorney  General 
he  served  as  Legislative  Counsel  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  In  1961  and  drafted 
a  major  reorganization  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment of  N  H  most  of  which  was  enacted 
by  the  1961  NH  General  Court.  In  1962  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  1st  District 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  reelected  In  1966  and 
1968  He  was  appointed  t<i  the  Hou.se  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  1963  as  a  freshman 
Congressman  and  currently  serves  on  the 
Defense  Subconimittee 

Wyman  has  also  been  elected  Delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Conventions  of 
1956  favorable  to  Elsenhower  and  1960  favor- 
able to  Nixon  He  Is  an  original  Nixon  sup- 
porter having  assisted  Nixon  In  his  Senatorial 
Campaign  in  California  In  1950  and  has 
worked  for  Nixon  ever  since. 

He  has  been  a  consistent  critic  of  looseness 
and  permissiveness  In  U  S  Supreme  Court 
decisions  ever  since  Ear!  Warren  became 
Chief  Justice  of  that  Court  and  has  authored 
or  cosponsored  many  bills  and  resolutions 
designed  to  restore  balance  to  American 
Jurisprtidence  His  Presidential  Address  to 
the  National  Asfl<x;lation  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral in  1957  at  Sun  Valley.  Idaho,  dealt  with 
State's  Rights,  Security  and  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Wyman  has  had  years  of  successful  trial 
practice  much  of  It  In  the  field  of  criminal 
law  In  New  Hampshire  the  Attorney  General 
Is  required  to  prosecute  all  coses  the  penalty 
for  which  exceeds  25  years  In  State  Prison  He 
has  served  on  advisory  groups  In  the  field  of 
criminal  law.  was  a  member  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Crime  and  has  au- 
thored publications  in  the  field  of  criminal 
law  As  Attorney  General  of  New  Hampshire 
he  prepared  and  published  a  Law  Enforce- 
ment Manual  for  all  State  law  enforcement 
ofHcers  which  has  been  repeatedly  cited  In 
the  Court  In  criminal  causes. 

Mr.  COTTXDN.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  tnown  Representative 
Wyman  from  his  youth  and,  in  common 
with  all  the  bench,  the  bar.  and  the  clti- 
zeiu  of  our  State,  admires  hiA  legal  abil- 


ity and  Is  aware  of  his  distinguished  rec- 
ord as  New  Hampshire's  attorney  gen- 
eral. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  dlstlngoUshed  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  his  comments  and 
associate  myself  with  him  In  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  President  will  give 
careful  consideration  to  Mr  Wyman  as 
he  selects  his  nominees  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  AGING  AND 
AGED   BLACKS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  has  been  as- 
."^igned  a  unique  responsibility  by  the 
resolutions  wliich  first  established  the 
committee  and  then  extended  it  from 
year  to  year. 

That  mandate  requires  the  committee 
to  keep  watch  over  all  developments  in 
aging  which  should  be  of  concern  at  the 
Federal  level. 

In  previous  years,  the  committee  has 
relied  primarily  upon  hearings — both 
in  Wa.'iiungton,  DC,  and  in  the  field — 
upon  staff  research,  and  upon  reports 
prepared  by  individuals  or  small  "task 
forces." 

This  year,  however.  In  preparation  for 
the  White  Hoasc  Conference  on  Aging, 
the  committee  is  relying  upon  a  new 
technique  for  exploration  of  important 
Issues:  The  establishment  of  advisory 
councils  to  provide  the  committee  with 
direct  access  of  suggestions  and  experi- 
ence of  well-informed  persons  In  areas 
of  special  importance. 

The  first  advisory  coimcU,  desding 
with  tiie  administration  on  agmg  or  a 
successor,  met  during  the  summer  and 
has  completed  work  on  a  report  which 
recommends  far-reaching  action  on 
Federal  organizations  to  deal  more  ef- 
fectively with  problems  affecting  older 
Americans.  My  thanks  goes  in  particu- 
lar to  Dr.  Harold  Sheppard,  elected  by 
that  advisory  council  as  Its  chairman. 

Today,  however,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  an  Advisory  Council  on  Aging  and 
Aged  Blacks  Ls  aLso  at  work. 

Tills  council  has  as  Its  cochairmen  Mr. 
Ilobart  Jackson,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Caucus  on  the  Black  Aged  and 
administrator  of  the  Steven  Smith  Geri- 
atric Center  in  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs. 
Jean  HarrLs,  M.D..  executive  director  of 
tlic  National  Medical  Association  Foim- 
dation. 

The  need  for  special  attention  to  the 
subject  of  old  blacks  was,  in  my  opinion, 
amply  documented  last  month  when  the 
committee  published  "Multiple  Hazards 
of  Age  and  Race:  The  Situation  of  Aged 
Blacks  in  the  United  States  "  This  pre- 
liminary report  was  prepared  by  Dr  Ina- 
bel  Lindsay,  former  dean  of  the  school 
of  Social  Work  at  Howard  University 
and  a  member  of  the  planning  board  for 
the  Wliltt  House  Conference  on  Aging 
Among  her  most  striking  findings  were: 
Poverty  is  twice  as  prevalent  among 
aged  blacks  as  among  aged  whites;  aver- 
age age  at  death  for  blacks  Is  61.  as  com- 
pared to  67  for  whites;  and  housing  re- 
sources are  strikingly  inadequate. 

The  advisory  council  will,  early  next 
year,   advance  It*  recommendations  lor 


committee  inquiry  and  action.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  such  a  disting\iishe<i 
group  working  directly  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  ILst  the  names  of  the  members 
of  that  council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

List  or  Members  of  Council 

Bishop  John  D  Bright,  President,  National 
Conimlttee  on  Black  Churchmen. 

Kenneth  W.  Clement,  M.D  .  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Howard  University  and 
former  President  of  the  National  Medical 
Association. 

Jean  L.  Harris,  M.D.,  Executive  Director. 
National  Medical  Association  Foundation. 

Robert  HUl.  PhD..  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology.  University  of  California. 

Robert  Kastenbaum,  Ph.D.  Professor  of 
Psychology,  Wayne  State  University. 

Benjanaln  E.  Mays.  Ph  D..  President  Emeri- 
tus of  Morehouse  CoUege,  and  President, 
Atlanta  Board  of  Education. 

Frank  Pohlhaus,  Counsel  for  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C  .  Bureau.  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 

Mrs.  Carolyn  N.  Watts.  Member  and  For- 
mer Board  Member.  National  A-ssoclatiou  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

Mr.  Robert  Butler,  M.D.,  Chairman  of  the 
DC.  Advisory  Committee  on  Aging  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Aging  for  the 
Group  for  the  Advancement  of  Psychiatry 

Mr.  Donald  L.  Davis.  Director  of  Senior 
Community  Service  Project,  National  Council 
on  the  Aging. 

Hubert  L.  Hemsley.  M.D..  Presldent-HHect, 
Charles  Drew  Medical  Society. 

Jacquelyne  J.  Jackson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Medical  Sociology,  Duke  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center. 

Hobart  C.  Jackson.  President,  National 
Caucus  on  the  Black  Aged  and  Administrator, 
Steven  Smith  Geriatric  Center. 

Donald  P.  Kent.  PhD..  Former  Director. 
U.S.  Office  on  Aging,  Department  of  HEW.  and 
Professor  of  Sociology. 

Lawrence  Oxley.  Director  of  Special  Proj- 
ects, National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Louise  M.  Singleton,  representing  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization. 


THE  MILITARY  BALANCE  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  SO- 
VIET UNION 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT  Mr  President,  in 
these  days  when  we  are  subjected  to  so 
many  comparisons  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  strength,  estimates  which  imply 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  overtaken  us  in 
the  military  field  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  unle.ss  we  pour  additional  billions  Into 
our  defense  budget  and  divert  further 
human  and  material  resources  to  our  de- 
fense establishment,  it  is  refreshing  to 
read  a  cooler  and  less  apocalyptic  analy- 
sis of  the  military  balance.  Such  an 
analysis  is  produced  every  year  by  the 
International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  in  London.  The  latest  edition  is 
entitled  "The  Military  Balance.  1971-72." 

The  pubhcation  begins  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  balance  between  the  United 
Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  of  this  portion  of  the  study  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

I  would  urge  Senators  to  read  this  por- 
tion of  the  study,  for  there  are  several 
statements  that  I  think  they  would  find 
Interesting. 
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For  example,  the  survey  states: 

The  Soviet  Union,  having  matched  the 
American  total  of  offensive  strategic  nUsslles, 
has    continued    to    deploy    additional    Inter 


tures  per  capita  and  defense  expendi- 
tures as  a  percentage  of  GNP.  While  the 
table  shows  that  the  United  States  de- 
voted 7  8  i>erccnt  of  its  GNP  to  defense 


continental    ballistic    missiles    (iCBMs)    on  expenditures  compared  to  11  percent  for 

land,   to  construct   additional   ballistlc-mls-  ^^e  Soviet  Union,  US    defense  expendi- 

6iie  submarines  and  to  develop  more  effective  ^^j-gg  ^^  jg^j   ^.p^e  $78,743,000,000  com- 

weapons  for  Its  offensive  forces.  At  the  same  p^j.^^  ^q  Soviet  defense  expenditures  of 

time,  the  .United  States  has  ^"^^arked  upon  .          ^^  ^  ^^^^^  expenditures 

sn  extensive   modernization   of   lU  strategic  *^^  ^^^.^    ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^_ 


offensive  weapons  which,  over  the  next 
years,  will  add  considerably  to  the  number 
and  effectiveness  of  the  nuclear  warheads 
which  Its  own  land-based  and  sea-based 
forces  can  deliver. 

As  far  as  ICBM's  are  concerned,  the 
study  states  that  "the  Soviet  Union  has 
now  surpassed  the  United  States  ICBM 
force  of  1,054,"  although  it  adds  that^- 

Sovlet  deployment  has,  however,  slowed 
down  considerably  since  the  beginning  of 
1970  and  may  have  reached,  or  be  approach- 
ing, Its  planned  level. 

The  study  also  notes  that — 
The  United  States  has  made  no  effort  to 
Increase  iU  total  of  ICBM  launchers. 

but  adds: 

It  has,  however,  continued  the  replacement 
of  Mlnuteman  I  missiles  with  Mlnuteman  3 
mlssUes  which  began  In  1970  .  .  .  This  will 
have  the  effect  of  doubling  the  number  of 
targets  at  which  the  total  Mlnuteman  force 
can  strike. 

So  far  as  ballistic-missile  submarines 
are  concerned,  the  study  states  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  continued  to  launch 
Y-class  ballistic -missile  submarines  but 
has  not  yet  overtaken  the  United  States. 
The  study  observes : 

In  terms  of  launcher  totals  the  Soviet 
Union's  construction  program  continues 
to  bring  it  closer  to  the  United  States  at  a 
rate  which  could  produce  numerical  equality 
by  1974.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
testing  a  new  SLBM  which,  with  Its  estimated 
range  of  some  3.000  miles,  would  be  com- 
parable to  the  American  Polaris  vehicle. 
Meanwhile,  the  United  States  has  begun  to 
deploy  the  more  advanced  Poseidon  SLBM. 
'With  at  least  10  Independently-targeted  re- 
entry vehicle  .  .  .  the  completion  of  the 
planned  program  for  converting  31  boats 
would  raise  the  total  number  of  nuclear  war- 
heads deliverable  by  the  American  SLBM 
force  from  about  1.600  (capable  of  attacking 
656  separate  targets)  to  over  5.400  (capable 
of  attacking  some  5.000  separate  targets). 

The  IISS  study  also  states  that  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
have  continued  to  allow  their  strategic 
bomber  forces  to  dwindle,  although  the 
United  States  still  has  over  400  B-52 
bombers  while  the  Soviet  force  of  Bison 
and  Bear  bombers  Is  now  estimated  at 
140  aircraft.  The  study  adds  that  on  the 
American  side,  however,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  B-52  force  is  likely  to  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  new 
short-range  attack  missile  and  con- 
cludes : 

The  total  number  of  nuclear  weapons  de- 
liverable by  the  American  strategic  bomber 
force  Is  thus  likely  to  rise  sharply  during  the 
next  five  years.  The  Soviet  Union  has  shown 
no  apparent  Interest  In  matching  this  par- 
ticular effort. 

There  are  appendices  to  the  publica- 
tion which  also  contain  a  number  of  in- 
teresting points.  Table  3  shows  defense 
expenditures  in  millions  of  dollars 
In  the  period  1970-71,  defense  expendl- 


ing  $373  compared  to  a  Soviet  expendi- 
ture of  $222. 

Table  6  is  entitled  "Overseas  Deploy- 
ment of  Forces"  and  includes  all  forces 
abroad  excluding  Europe  and  small  con- 
tingents such  as  military  advisorj-  groups. 
It  provides  the  interesting  information 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed 
abroad  1,500  personnel  in  Algeria.  1.000 
In  the  Sudan,  1,000  in  Cuba,  and  between 
15,000  and  20,000  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic  for  a  total  of  between  18.500 
and  23.500.  Table  6  shows  that,  as  of  the 
time  the  figures  were  collected,  the 
United  States  has  deployed  abroad,  ex- 
cluding forces  in  Europe  and  Vietnam, 
over  177,000  military  personnel.  There 
are  3,500  in  Cuba — Guantanamo;  1,750  in 
Ethiopia:  40.000  in  Korea;  72,000  in  Ja- 
pan and  Okinawa:  1,700  in  Morocco; 
18,400  in  the  Philippines  8,000  in  Tai- 
wan; and  32,000  in  Thailand.  Of  course, 
if  the  210,000  men  in  Vietnam  are  added 
the  total  becomes  380.000  abroad,  ex- 
cluding Europe  where  there  are  an  addi- 
tional 310,000  deployed.  Mainland  China, 
incidentally,  is  shown  as  having  only 
railway  and  construction  engineers  in 
Laos  and  North  Vietnam. 

I  ask  imanimotis  consent  that  table  6 
from  "The  Military  Balance,  1971-1972" 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i» 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Ukion 

Whatever  their  other  commitments  or 
capabilities,  the  primary  mission  of  American 
armed  forces  remains  the  deterrence  of  a 
strategic  attack,  necessarily  with  nuclear 
weapons,  upon  the  United  States.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  that  deterrence  Is  the  only 
other  "super-power",  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
China  as  a  sub.sldlary  object  of  potentially 
Increasing  Importance.  Conversely,  although 
less  explicitly.  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  forces 
appear  to  be  designed  primarily  to  deter  an 
American  strategic  attack  upon  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  strategic  forces  and  weapons  of 
both  super-powers  have  capabilities  which, 
at  least  In  theory,  go  beyond  reciprocal  de- 
terrence, to  the  point  of  offering  some  pros- 
pect of  limiting  the  damage  which  either 
would  suffer  should  a  strategic  nuclear  war 
occur.  They  also  provide  means  of  deterring 
lesser  nuclear  powers.  In  terms  of  Intentions, 
however.  It  seems  that  deterrence  of  each 
other  represents  the  first  priority  for  both 
counties. 

Soviet  and  American  representatives  have 
been  engaged  since  November  1969  In  an 
effort  to  agree  upon  the  mutual  limitation  of 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  These  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  have  not  yet  pro- 
duced any  formal  agreement,  although  the 
governments  ls.sued  a  statement  on  20  May 
1971  In  which  they  spoke  of  working  out  an 
agreement  during  the  remaining  months  of 
the  year  which  would  llnilt  the  deployment 
of  antl-balllstlc  mlsalle  (ABM)  systems  and 
which  would  also  Include  "certain  measures" 
of  limitation  on  offensive  weapons.  Mean- 
while, the  expansion  or  modernization  of 
strategic    nuclear    forces    has    continued    on 


both  sides.  The  Soviet  Union,  having  matched 
the  American  total  of  offensive  strategic  mis- 
sUes,  has  continued  to  deploy  additional  In- 
ler-contlneutal  ballLstlc  mlssUes  ( ICBMs )  on 
land,  to  construct  additional  balllstlc-mlsslle 
submarines  and  to  develop  more  effective 
weapons  for  Its  forces.  At  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  has  embarked  upon  an  ex- 
tensive modernization  of  Its  strategic  of- 
fensive weapons  which,  over  the  next  four 
years.  wUl  add  considerably  to  the  number 
and  effectiveness  of  the  nuclear  warheads 
which  Its  own  land-based  and  sea-based 
forces  can  deliver.  Both  countries  have  also 
pursued  attempts  to  deploy  an  effective  ABM 
system:  the  Soviet  Union  by  Improving  the 
small  system  which  It  already  has.  the  United 
States  by  starting  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard svstem  which  was  announced  In  19(39. 

With  an  estimated  total  of  1,510  ICBM 
(about  100  of  which  are  positioned  In  MR 
IRBM  fields,  and  may.  therefore,  be  Intended 
for  possible  use  against  targets  other  than 
the  United  States),  the  Soviet  Union  has 
now  siupassed  the  United  States  ICBM  force 
of  1,064.  Soviet  deployment  has,  however, 
slowed  down  considerably  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1970  and  may  have  reached,  or  be 
approaching,  its  planned  level.  A  number  of 
underground  sUos  of  a  new  type  have  been 
observed,  but  It  Is  not  clear  whether  these 
are  Intended  to  fire  a  new  ICBM  (of  which 
no  other  evidence  has  been  reported)  or  to 
provide  added  protection  for  missiles  of  exist- 
ing types,  and  especially  for  the  large  SS-9 
missile.  If,  as  seems  possible,  the  latter  Is  the 
case,  this  Improvement  of  the  silo  for  the 
SS-9  system  will  match  the  testing  of  an 
SS-9  mtiltlple  warhead  cluster,  containing 
three  re-entry  vehicles.  In  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  actively  engaged  since  1968. 

The  United  States  has  made  no  effort  to 
Increase  its  total  of  ICBM  launchers.  It  has. 
however,  continued  the  replacement  of 
Minuteman  1  mlssUes  with  Minuteman  3 
missiles  which  began  In  1970.  Over  500  Jlfln- 
uteman  3  launchers,  each  of  which  carries 
three  independently-targeted  warheads,  are 
to  be  deployed,  under  present  plans,  by  1975. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  doubling  the 
number  of  targets  at  which  the  total  Jlfin- 
uteman  force  can  strike. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued 
to  launch  Y-class  balllstlc-mlsslle  subma- 
rines now  at  a  rate  of  some  7-8  a  yeair.  It 
has  not  yet  overtaken  the  United  States  in 
this  field.  It  now  has  al>out  350  SLBMs  In 
nuclear-powered  submarines  (of  which  some 
320  are  In  modern  T-class  boats) .  in  con- 
trast with  the  656  launchers  In  the  parallel 
American  force.  In  terms  of  launcher  totals, 
the  So'viet  Union's  construction  programme 
continues  to  bring  it  closer  to  the  United 
States  at  a  rate  which  cotUd  pToduce  nu- 
merical equality  by  1974.  Moreover,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  been  testing  a  new  SLBM 
which,  with  its  estimated  range  of  some 
3.000  miles,  wotild  be  comparable  to  the 
American  Polaris  vehicle.  Meanwhile,  the 
United  States  has  begun  to  deploy  the  more 
advanced  Poseidon  SLBM.  with  at  least  10 
independently-targeted  re-entry  vehicles. 
The  first  submarine  equipped  with  Poseidon 
became  operational  dtirlng  early  1971:  the 
completion  of  the  planned  programme  for 
converting  31  boats  would  raise  the  total 
niunber  of  nuclear  warheads  deliverable  by 
the  American  SLBM  force  from  about  1.600 
(capable  of  attacking  656  separate  targets) 
to  over  5.400  (capable  of  attacking  some  5.000 
separate  targets  i .  For  the  longer  term  de- 
velopment work  continues  on  an  Undersea 
Long-Range  Missile  System  (ULMS),  which 
might  replace  the  Poseidon  submarines  them- 
selves at  the  end  of  the  1970s. 

In  contrast  with  the  quantstAtlve  reinforce- 
ment of  their  offensive  missile  forces,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  SUtes  have  con- 
tinued to  allow  their  strategic  bomber  forces 
to  dwindle.  The  number  of  American  B-53 
bombers  in  service  has  dropped  to  well  be- 
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low  500.  while  the  Soviet  force  of  MyA  i 
Bison  and  Tii  20  B«ar  bcanbers  la  now  cm\- 
mated  at  !40  airc-rart  (with  an  additional  50 
Ititon  tankers  I  On  the  American  side,  how- 
ever, the  efTfcttveness  i.>f  thp  B  52  force  l» 
LSely  to  be  j^reaMv  ::'.fTPa.s«l  by  the  Intro- 
duction of  :he  n-e-x  Shr'  Range  A't^ark  Mis- 
sile (SRAMi,  -Ahi^-;;  ;-.,u;  i^-,'u  orrierpd  lri'.> 
production  and  whi-!-:  !■;  piip.'.-*^--!  -^  h.i-.p  vn 
operational  range  ..:  en.  75  n  ;:■■,•,  P'.i,  !.  n  oJ 
cauld  Ciirrv  i:p  u.  J4  SRAM  ■,<.?,,.(•  .-,-  ;,ro- 
pfia**<3  B  H;:i.:>t*r    pr'.'U^t '.  pe  de.  t'l' ^pu.^ ','.  tjf 

wd.rJi  Ld  lUdiT  A  ,1  v  A  .  ,.i'  .i  produced,  l-x? 
.»y;e  UJ  (■*trry  -ii^ine  ij  -rtKAM  when  it  be\"iinie 
operailonai  m  airH>ut  1978  The  u.>uU  numb-  r 
of  nuclear  weapon.-*  deliverable  bv  ihe  .Ameri- 
c«.n  »trat*>;!c  bomber  r!>rre  :s  •  nus  !:ki'',v  '•• 
ri.se  .shar|>ly  durlnt^  r.b.e  riex*  T\v^  vears  []:t' 
.Soviet  Union  ha.s  hSmuii  no  api.Hrcnr  ;ii'>-ri»s! 
in  nift"chtn(?  this  pi.r'  -'liar  error'  I'Ke  ti.""'  - 
tvT>e  r.f  a  new  vana^!p--yeMri!*>' .--v  '.v\in\'. 
w;rii<''  h<'mber  ha.s  br-^:'.  obse.*-'.  ed,  bii'  :'  :■' 
not  tear  'hat  even  If  produced.  It  would 
have  an  eJTecisvp  Inter-contlnental  capa- 
bility, and  there  have  been  no  reports  of  any 
attempt  to  develop  air- to-sur face  mlBslles  for 
It  (or  for  existing  Soviet  bombers)  of  a  type 
comparable  to  SRAM 

The  Soviet  V  ii..ii     *     :     -)me  10.000  antl- 
airrmfi,  mUssiles  iSJAM,  aJiU  3,000  Interceptor 


alri'raft.  has  devntcd  a  i?ri'at  deal  ni.>rt'  etf'.r* 
To  lerT!t.<'>r1aJ  air  defen.so  than  the  V'riiied 
HtateB.  altbouRh  the  latter  has  ninTiniied 
deveiopnient  at  its  Over-ihe-H<jr./'.<ji)-iJ 
lOTH-Bi  radar  syst<'ni.  designed  to  de-iect 
alt«<;kliig  (U.-cralt  at  great  raii(<e,  and  <.>:  aJi 
.Alrbcrne  Warn;ii|;  ariil  Ci.ntn.i  Sy-tem 
.^W.\C.Si  dc:.;^!icd  t.)  T.trlt  alrri.tn  !'.■.!'.,{ 
belr.vr  *!.i>  r  vc^ii.'i"  >f  other  radar  sv.-te!i..s 
B'T^h  r-i.'i';' r"  --;  '■  ,i  ■  "  .■mfiruied  '>''  rlevite  cf- 
fort.s  •'  tfvi!  ;ii-  r  ;-  .-ar  ^  .)f  r'.'-'c:-=.e  a(^i^t?^^' 
bal!'-'i!'-  ni:.s.s::e<  jk..  ^  ...  rn'.ri.  whir.h 
completed  deploymen'  i-.  ■  ■  d  Moscow  of  64 
.•\Ii.M  launchers  f..r  It.-^  i/  ;■  inisfllle  In  1970. 
■].i--i  bee;,  'e.stins;  h;.  :Tr.i n -ve.l  ,^H^^  mlaelle 
ai-i!  i:.,!.-,    te  readv  ti    Ix-f,      it-;  dcpi  ivment. 

Ir  (i.'es  ri.!t  ,;ip;HVir  ^:  ■•^f.^T  •...  t,-ive  modl- 
:'cd  i  .'le  biL.-ir  iricr  ;.i;s  v.  !  :  -,  \H.M  system. 
*>i.)se  !nis~ii>-s  .-4IK1  radar",  are  <le[>;.  vxl  I-,  a 
rn.iiii.e.'  A.'iiri,  ,ntzcf^!^  ;  siri  at;  !i'.ii.>;  t.  *  ud.s 
'."f f'T,-*'  HK'*;'  >'  a;.  a'.i.*(  k  t)v  .^rneri'  ;iri  K'HM 
l\':e  ?_  ni'''d  .■:''.«U'.->  L.U-.  ivegiir.  wurlt  on  th  .'ee 
Sites  for  Its  Safeguard  ABM  system,  each 
containing  long-range  Spartan  and  short- 
range  Sprint  missiles  for  the  protection  of  a 
part  of  tiie  Minuteman  force  against  ICBM 
or  SLBM  attack,  the  first  of  which  could  be 
operational  at  the  end  of  1974.  Funds  have 
also  been  requested  for  a  fourth  site,  either 
at    an    additional    Minuteman    aeld    or    at 

6.  OVERSEAS  DCPtOYMENT  OF  FORCES' 
(A)  AFRICA- SOUTH  OF  THE  SAHARA 


Washington,  D.C.,  as  wel;  a.s  .'ur  the  c.  i.f.r.u- 
itlon  of  development  work  on  an  aiterna- 
tlv©  system,  known  as  Hard  Stte,'  for  the 
more  economlral  ajid  less  vulnerable  defense 
i>f  Mir:  utrman  Or:  both  side*,  however,  (X)n- 
tii.  led  depl(,ymenl  of  ABM  launchers  tu^w 
df-pends  heavily  tipoii  ;  he  (lutctmie  .  i  the 
8.\Lr  negotiations. 

The  manpower  strength  of  Americaii  -,,n- 
ventlonal  forces  has  declined  fn>ni  the  1^68 
[)©ak  ot  over  3  5  million  to  the  pre-Vletnam 
level  of  2  7  nilUlou  and  :s  well  on  the  way 
toward  the  1972  target  of  2  5  mlllt  n  At 
the  &ani('  time,  withdra-*  .ils  from  Vle'tmin 
and  South  Korea  arid  '.ho  re<1eployinent  oj 
units  from  Japan  ;.  i  c  :i..irlted  the  further 
contraction  of  American  military  deployiuenl 
in  Asia.  No  parallel  manpower  redurtli.ns  or 
deployment  changes  have  bee:,  appareii'  m 
the  Soviet  case.  As  far  us  n.ivie.s  arc  con- 
cerned the  American  tendc:  v  to  r^'dioe  the 
active  ship  strength,  -j.:.!.)-  i:o;i.-  \.:,t'  :■.. 
quality,  has  been  geaermiy  Iv^iii^wed  ov  liie 
Soviet  Union.  Both  navies  have  reduced 
overall  numbers  while  continuing  with  mod- 
ernization (see  p.  82  for  some  compar.itlve 
figures  of  new  construction). 


•This  would  replace  the  Safeguard  Missile 
Site  Radars  (MSR)  with  a  large  number  o* 
smaller  and  cheaper  radars. 


RKipleirt  countries 


Deploying  couatry 


Ckad 


Elkiopia 


eaboii 


Ivoty  CmiI 


Mal«(asy  Republic    Nifer 


Semtal 


Siim  Lmmm 


BiiUin 


ToUl:  \.V»- 
Arniy:600.  I 
CF  raft.'  Air 
Force:  700,6 
tpts;  10  ImL 


Total:  200—1 
pen  oiy. 


ToUI:(0O-Elnu 
o«  1,  CF  r«jt.« 


Guinea 

United  SUtn. 


Air  Force  del 
with  2  MR  ic> 

Total :  2.500— 
Army:  1.250,2 
recb;  Nivy: 
4S0, 1   frifile. 
2  MOM  ships: 
Air  Force;  800, 
1  GAlqn.e 
tptl. 


1  irmd  car  sqn  on 
det  from  Ivoiy 
CotsL 


Total:  ?,00O- 
Army:  1,700.  1 
CF  leit,'  Navy: 
500.  f  escorts: 
Air  Force:  300, 
(  tptx. 


Total:  1,750- 
Comms  statioa 
and  support 
l|». 


Total:  200- AH 
Amy. 


>  Eadodioc  Europe,  all  forces  stationed  in  coloaies  or  metropolitan  territories,  and  small  con-        '  A  CF  Reft  (RIAOM)  is  a  regimental  group  containing  infantry  and  armor  wiUi  supportiM 
tingents  sucJi  as  militafy  advisory  groups,  training  teams,  seconded  personnel,  and  United  Nations    services, 
observer  teamv 

<  On  the  Bern  patrol.  Frigates  on  this  patrol  are  found  from  ships  based  in  Umted  Kingdom  or 
Singipore. 

(B)  MIDDLE  EAST  AND  MEDITERRANEAN 


Recipient  countria 


Deploying  country 


Algwii 


Cypim' 


Jerdaa 


M«lta> 


Penian  Gulf  >       Sudaa 


Syria 


UAR 


Britain. 


Kuwait- 

Saudi  AraiHi. 
Soviet  Union.. 


Total:  «.00O- 
Army:  2  bni, 
2  armd  car 
sqns;  Air 
Force:  1 
interceptor 
sqn,  1  tpt 
s^n. 


Total:  3,000- 
Army:  1  in( 
bn;  Air 
Force    1  MR 

sqn.  1  lecce 
sqn. 


Total:  6,400- 
Army:  2,400 
inf  and  engrs; 
Navy:  1,000. 
Air  Force: 
3,000. 


Total  I.OOO- 
AH  Army, 


Total:  1,500 Total:  1,000. 


AD  unita. 


Sudan.. 
UAR.. 
USA... 


Total:  1.700- 
Seomms 
kesei. 


Air  Fere*  eliiis. 


.  Total   1,500- 

All  Army. 
.  ToUl:  2.000— 

AH  Army. 
Total:  IS  to 

20.000 

including  6 

iightef  sqns 

and  AD 

units. 
.  Total:  2,00a 


in,.   ,.*rk.tjii    i,i^;    ;';  CiCJi.  . -><  ce  '-UT   A.^snil  j    '^uiW,^    U9n  .  .i.-      JEJ 


'^1    tiilitsry  perwnnel 
ennndi    Finland,  lietaod. 


'  °    ■•  ■  '  '    <     '  •    «"  '  '  '•  gates  stationed  in  lh«  Me.litfi'anejn   reinlorced  (roni  (ime 
t<  ihe-  '.f  ;  .    H^'e  a,i"  nor  nally  based  in  Malta, 
•  oritisn  ro  '.e',  I'e  ii,  t>  witi,  .'rawn  by  the  enrf  o'  '.9''1. 
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(D)  LATIN  AMERICA 


Deploying  country 


Japan  end  Okinawa 


Korai  (South) 


MOf«oU« 


pliilippinas 


Deploying  country 


Recipient  country:  Cuba 


Soviet  Union.. 
United  States  • 


"total:  72,000— I ncll 
Special  Forces  gp.  1 
marine  air  wing;  Elms 
d  5th  Air  Force, 


2  divs 

■fotal:  40,000-1  Inldiv;   

Elms  of  5th  Air  Force. 


Total:  1 8, 400- 1 nd  elms 
of  13th  Air  Force. 


Soviet  Union 

United  States 


Total:  i;»0. 

Total:  3,550-Navy  and 

Marines  at  Guantanamo 

Naval  Base. 


1  The  United  States  his  substantial  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific  based  in  a  number  of  countriev 

(E)  REST  OF  ASIA 


Recipient  countries 


D«pl«y<"t  cwntiy 


Cambodia 


Laos 


Malaysia 


Singapore  ■ 


Taiwan 


Thailand 


Vietnam  (North)      Vietnam  (South) 


Australia. 
Britain... 


2  fighter  sqns.> 


Army:  1,200, 1 
inf  bn;  Air 
Force:  1  det. 

Army:  1  bn  gp; 
Air  Force:  MR 


Total:  7, 000 "-2 
inf  bns  and  sp 
tp». 


China. 

Korea  (South). 
New  Zealand... 


ac  det,  some 
•••Is. 

Railway' engrs;      Railway*  engrs; 

eonrtructiSn  construction 

•"i^^  ..'"'."•. Total:  50,000-2 


Army:  1  inf  bn 
less  coy;  Air 
Force:  tpt  sqn. 


Thailand 

United  States'. 


Total:  8.000— ind 
elms  of  13th 
Air  Fore*. 


Total:  32,000— 
Mainly  Sims  of 
13th  Air  Force. 


Vietnam  (North) 

Vietnam  (South) - 


ToUl:  40,000 Total:  75,000.. 

Total:  23,000—       

Army:  inland 

sp  tps. 


inf  divs,  I 
marine  bde. 
Total:  320  1  inf 
coy. 

Total:  11250. 

Total:  245,000'- 
Army:  195.000 
Inf.  airmobile, 
AB  and  sp  tps, 
Mannes:  1,800; 
Navy  (ahore- 
basMO:  U.OOO; 
Air  Force: 
37.000  ind  Tlh 
Air  Forca. 

Total:  90,000. 


1  After  1971.  Under  5-Power  detence  arrangements  taking  elfect  from  Nov.  1,  1971,  Britain  is 
to  keep  5  frijstes  or  destroyers  on  station  East  of  Suez,  including  Hong  Kong.  Australia  is  to  pro- 
vide a  submsrine  in  the  Singapore  area  lor  most  of  the  time. 

>  Less  a  detachment  in  Singapore. 


>  In  May:  the  figure  is  to  be  reduced  to  6,000  by  November  1971. 
'  15  lo  20,000  in  Laos  and  North  Vietnam. 

•  The  United  States  has  jubstrntial  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific,  based  in  a  number  of  countrits. 

•  Mid-June. 


EVE   EDSTROM 

Mr.  MATHLAS  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  pre.s.'^  corps  has  lost  one  of 
Its  most  di.'-tin.eui.'^hed  mpmbers  with  the 
death  of  Eve  Ed.strom.  Mr.'^.  Ed.strom.  w  ho 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Washington  Past 
for  20  years,  died  la.st  week  after  a  val- 
iant struggle  with  cancer 

We  who  were  acquainted  with  her 
knew  her  as  a  dehghtful  individual  a.s 
well  a.s  an  outstanding  reporter.  Her 
professional  reputiition  is  attested  by 
the  many  journalism  awards  which  site 
received 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  in  tr:bute  to  Eve  Ed- 
strom,  I  ask  unanimous  lonsent  to  ha\e 
printed  in  the  Recokd  the  outline  of  her 
career  which  was  published  in  the  Wasli- 
ington  Post  of  October  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec  ord, 
as  follows; 

EvK  Edstrom,  Post  Writfk    Dies 

(By  Jean  M   Whit*,  and  Jean  R    Halley  i 

On  one  of  her  last  trips  home  from 
the  hospital.  Eve  Edstrom  still  found  the 
strength  to  feel  concern  and  Indignation 
over  the  health  services,  not  so  much  fi>r 
herself  a-s  for  others 

"I  want  to  write  a  ple<'e  on  what  people 
have  to  go  through  with  al!  this  splitting  up 
of  servlcjes,"  she  told  a  friend  and  the  nurses 
going  home  with  her  "Anyone  HI  doesn't 
have  the  stren^^h  for  ail  the  ralLs  needed  to 


ivrraiikie  for  a  visiting  nurse,  homemaker, 
p:iu-i;i'al  nurses,  all  the  services  needed 

That  article  remalnij  to  be  wrilteii  for 
Eve  Mark  Edstrom.  48.  a  repKirter  for  The 
Wiu,lilnglon  Post  for  20  years,  died  of  cancer 
lute  Tuesday  evening  at  her  apartment  at 
4201   Cathedral  Ave.   NW. 

In  her  years  as  a  reporter  In  the  motion's 
tapltal,  Eve  Edstrom  covered  maiiv  of  the 
t/.p  stories  of  the  day— school  desegregation. 
anil-poverty  war.  medicare,  social  welfare 
reform  that  affected  the  lives  of  millions  of 
.Americans 

.She  won  an  array  of  top  Journalistic  awards 
and,  more  Importantly,  respect — and  aBec- 
tioi.  a-s  an  Incisive,  honest  reporter  with 
the  added  dimension  of  compaselon  for  peo- 
ple and  their  problems  in  getting  thri-ugh 
daily  life. 

She  could  cover  a  campaign  swing  with  a 
presidential  candidate,  translate  complicated 
welfare  legislation  Into  clear  and  simple  lan- 
guage, and  tell  what  It  was  like  U>  be  a  hun- 
gry child  too  tired  to  run  and  p:ay  She  v.  a.s 
the  complete  professioi^al 

Those  who  knew  Mrs  Edstrom  remembered 
her  professionalism  and  her  special  compas- 
sion yesterday 

"Eve  Edstrom  was  a  wonderful  lady  and  a 
great  newspaper  reporter  She  under.sto.:'d 
as  well  as  anyone,  the  major  social  problems 
that  face  thi.s  nat.on  Because  she  brotight 
to  her  work  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  Issues  Eve  ccuid  take  the  most  com- 
plicated set  of  facts  and  transform  them  Into 
an  Interesting  Inf'-rmative  news  story.  We 
all  will  miss  her."  said  Sen.  Abraham  A  Rib- 
IcoH  (D-Conn.l.  a  former  .Secretary  of 
Health,   Education   and   Welfare,   whose   de- 


partment was  a  major  part  of  Mrs.  Edstrom's 

beat. 

Another  former  Secretary  of  HEW  WUbur 
J  Cohen,  said:  "I'm  deeply  shocked  at  Eve's 
untimely  death.  She  was  a  wonderfiU  re- 
porter, critical  and  persevering,  and  her 
stories  were  the  result  of  responsible,  per- 
ceptive and  Intelligent  reporting.  As  Secre- 
tary of  HEW,  I  found  It  essential  to  read  her 
stories  In  order  to  keep  up  with  what  was 
happening  In  some  of  the  programs  for 
which  tlie  department  was  responsible." 

Rep.  WUbtir  Mills  iD-Ark.),  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  handles  welfare  appropriations,  said: 
"I  knew  Eve  Edstrom  for  many  years  a.?  a 
very  fine  and  most  able  writer  for  The  Wa.«h- 
Ington  Post.  I  know  that  the  reader-  '  t  I  :  e 
Post  will  miss  her,  Just  as  she  wi:;  ::»  ;:...--(  i 
by  tliose  of  us  who  regarded  htr  a.s  a  friend. 
She  was  a  very  fine  lady  ' 

Sargent  Shrlver  former  director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, said  'I  am  saddened  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  Eve  Edstrom.  not  only  because 
she  was  a  personal  friend  but  because  In  her 
death.  Washington  Jotjrnalism  has  lost  a  per- 
ceptive and  honest  mind  and  pen.  She  was  a 
credit  to  her  profession,  certainly  one  of  the 
leading  journalists,  male  or  female.  In  our 
city  for  many  years  ' 

"Eve  has  repre-sented  t;;e  best  of  Journal- 
ism, We  will  ml.ss  her  Irreplaceable  expertise 
as  will  many  others  in  her  field  We  will  miss 
her  even  more  as  a  great  and  valiant  friend," 
Katharine  Graham  publisher  of  The  Wash- 
ington Post   said 

Alfred  Friendly  London  correspondent 
and    former    rna:.ag::.c    editor    of    The    Post, 
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said:  "The  dealh  ol  Eve  Edstruni  Is  a  deep 
l08«  both  Ui  her  friends  and  her  profession 
I  treasure  the  memory  of  that  gifted  and 
aensltlve  writer  Working  with  hm-  through 
the    years    was    a   constant   delight." 

In  the  crowded  city  r(K-im  of  the  newspaper, 
Mrs.  Edstrom  added  a  brii?ht  touch  of  fem- 
inine grace  ajid  elestanoe  with  her  wondrous 
array  of  hats,  wide-brlmmed    varicolored. 

There  Is  the  well-dDouinented  story  that 
Mrs.  Edstrom  wore  a  dull  ftreen  dress  to  a 
presidential  press  conference  and  could  not 
get  President  Kennedy's  attention  for  a  ques- 
tion. The  next  time  she  switched  to  shocking 
pink  and  was  recognized. 

Mrs.  Edstrom  came  to  Washington  and 
The  Post  In  1951  from  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  where  she  had  covered  a  wide  range 
of  storias  from  the  wedding  of  Vice  President 
Alben  W.  BarUey  to  the  British  elections  of 
1950. 

Mrs  Barkley  had  told  reporter  Eve  Mark: 
"When  you  get  married,  let  me  know  and 
111  come." 

Two  years  later,  when  Eve  married  Ed 
Edstrom,  then  a  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Courier- Journal.  Vice  President  and 
Mrs.  Barkley  were  among  the  wedding  guests. 

When  Mrs  Edstrom  came  to  work  for  The 
Washington  Post  In  1951.  the  paper  was 
among  the  first  to  give  special  coverage  to 
social  welfare  as  a  top  newspaper  beat.  Mrs. 
Edstrom  made  It  that  with  her  stories. 

In  consecutive  years  In  1965  and  1956.  she 
won  the  Washington  Newspaper  Guild  grand 
award,  the  first  time  for  a  Juvenile  Court 
series  credited  with  opening  the  Court  to  the 
press  and  the  following  year  for  coverage  of 
congressional  hearings  on  school  desegrega- 
tion In  the  nation's  capital. 

.^mong  her  other  awards  were  three  more 
Guild  nrst-place  citations:  public  service 
(1967).  for  stories  about  hungry  children 
that  resulted  In  the  District's  hot  lunch  pro- 
gram; general  International  news  ('959).  for 
a  series  on  Russia's  social  welfare  problems 
after  a  six-week  assignment  overseas  for  fea- 
ture writing  (1961 ) .  for  stories  on  the  plight 
of  the  city's  needy. 

She  won  the  1963  Catherine  L.  O'Brien 
Award  for  women's  Interest  reporting  for 
articles  on  relief  funds  and  unwed  mothers. 

Mrs.  Edstrom  served  as  president  of  the 
Women's  National  Press  Club,  now  the  Wash- 
ington Press  Club,  In  1966-67. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
■he  began  writing  professionally  at  13  when 
She  wa.s  hired  by  the  New  Bedford  (Mass  ) 
Standard -Times  to  do  school  news,  and  she 
learned  quickly  to  spin  out  descriptions  of 
events  and  gowns  on  .space  rates  by  the  word. 

In  addition  to  her  husband.  Mrs.  Edstrom 
Is  survived  bv  a  sister.  Ollda  rehr.  of  Orange 
County.  Calif  .  and  Ave  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  suggests  contributions  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  A  memorial  serv- 
ice will  be  announced  later. 


GEN.  LEWIS     CHESTY'  PULLER, 
US   MARINE  CORPS 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  last 
night  s  Washinjft<m  Evening  Star,  Smith 
Hempstone  paid  tribute  to  an  outstand- 
ing general  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
Lewis  "Chesty"  Puller  who  was  burled 
thi.s  week. 

This  moving  account  in  brief  touches 
on  the  outstanding  career  of  a  man  who 
served  33  years  in  his  country  s  defense. 
in  all  comers  of  the  world  and  through 
three  Tirars. 

Chesty  Puller  will  go  down  In  history 
a.s  a  leader  of  men  and  one  who  had  the 
greatest  respect  of  thase  who  followed 
him  in  peace  and  in  preserving  the  peace. 
More  than  1,500  manne.s  and  former  ma- 


rines paid  their  final  respects  at  a  re- 
mote churchyard  In  Virginia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  trib- 
ute be  printed  In  Uie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Th«t   Were  All  Chestt  FULLiafs  Taci  Soifs 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

They  burled  Chesty  Puller  at  high  noon 
on  an  apple-sweet  October  day,  the  notes 
of  taps  thin  and  sad  on  the  crisp  Tidewater 
air.  The  most  decorated  Marine  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Corps  did  not  hit  his  last  beach- 
head alone. 

They  were  all  there:  Chapman.  Walt. 
Shoup.  Greene.  SUverthorne.  Thomas,  more 
than  two  dozen  generals  from  a  service  In 
which  stars  come  neither  quickly  nor  easily. 
Plnk-cb«eked  recruits  down  from  Quantlco 
and  turkeynecked  old  timers,  crackers  who 
could  remember  how  Chesty  won  his  ftrst 
Navy  Cross  against  Bandlno  In  Nicaragua  40 
years  ago.  More  than  1.500  Marines  and  ex- 
Marines  found  their  way  to  that  remote 
churchyard  In  Virginia  to  pay  final  homage 
to  a  superlative  fighting  man  who  In  his 
own  lifetime  had  become  a  myth. 

The  wonder  of  It  all  Is  that  Lewis  Burwell 
Puller  lived  either  to  make  general  or  to 
die  In  bed  at  the  age  of  73,  Haiti.  Nicaragua. 
Guadalcanal.  Pelellu.  Inchon,  Yongdonpo. 
Chosln  Reservoir.  At  any  of  half  a  dozen 
places  Puller  might  have  left  his  bones  to 
whiten  with  those  of  so  many  of  the  brave 
men  he  led.  For  Chesty  led  from  out  front 
and  Insisted  that  his  officers  do  so.  which 
Is  why  his  1st  Marines  lost  74  percent  of  Its 
officers  and  "only"  60  percent  of  Its  enlisted 
men  In  the  caves  of  Pelellu's  Bloody  Nose 
Ridge. 

But  although  Puller  bore  to  his  grave  the 
scars  of  a  dozen  wounds,  the  God  In  whom 
he  reposed  such  quiet  trust  denied  him  the 
battlefield  death  for  which.  In  reality,  he  was 
born.  Making  general  was  another  matter. 

For  In  the  service  as  In  civilian  life  there's 
a  small  hello  for  a  man  with  a  salty  tongue 
unafraid  to  use  It  on  his  superiors.  Chesty 
always  maintained  that  "the  fat-assed  gen- 
erals'  had  it  in  for  him  and  indeed  he  did 
not  win  his  first  star  until  he  had  served  33 
years,  won  an  unprecedented  hve  Navy  Crosses 
and  led  his  1st  Marines  out  of  "Frozln' 
Chosln  "  carrying  their  dead  and  wounded, 
trailed  by  the  shattered  remnants  of  less- 
favored  regiments  and  better  equipped  (from 
materiel  abandoned  by  other  units)  than 
when  the  Korean  front  collapsed. 

Those  "fat-assed  generals" — or  perhaps  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Dnlon  (he 
always  insisted  that  Marines  fought  better 
on  whisky  than  on  Ice  cream) — saw  to  it 
that  the  barrel-chested  Puller  never  com- 
manded anything  larger  than  a  regiment  In 
combat.  His  third  star  was  a  "tombstone" 
promotion  (made  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement because  of  his  56  decorations  for 
valor)  and  they  turned  him  down  In  1965 
when  he  tried  to  get  recalled  to  active  duty 
so  that  he  could  go  to  Vietnam.  Instead,  his 
son  went;  young  Puller  lost  both  legs  and 
parts  of  six  fingers  In  a  land-mine  explosion. 

To  serve  under  Chesty  was  to  have  a  good 
chance  to  die.  And  yet  enlisted  Marines,  who 
are  not  given  to  the  adulation  of  their  gen- 
erals, fought  for  the  chance  to  follow  him 
and  came  down  out  of  the  mountain  hamlets 
of  half  a  dozen  states  to  bury  him  last  week. 

Curious.  Or  Is  It?  It  was  much  the  same 
with  that  strange,  harsh.  Ood-fearlng  man, 
'Stonewall"  Jackson,  Puller's  fellow-Vlr- 
glnlan,  Jackson  would  have  a  hungry  Con- 
federate soldier  shot  for  stealing  apples  In 
Maryland  and  yet  his  butternut  legions 
cheered  him  to  a  man  whenever  he  showed 
himaeli.  As  Lee  remarked  sadly  after  Chan- 
cellorsvUle.   Jatkson's   presence   on    the   bat- 


tlefield was  worth  that  of  two  crack  regl- 
menus  So  It  was  with  PuUer. 

No  soldier  ever  loved  the  brilliant  Douglas 
MacArthur  Which  leads  one  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  enlisted  Marines,  with  that  curious 
Intuition  of  unschooled  men,  realized  two 
things  -niat  Chesty  Puller  was  tougher  than 
any  of  them  and  that,  despite  this  and  almost 
because  oX  it.  he  genuinely  cared  about  them. 
He  might-  almost  certainly  would— lead 
them  Into  hell  but  he  would  be  with  them 
all  the  way  and  lead  them  out  the  other 
side,  savoring  their  victories  and  mourning 
their  deaths,  fur  they  were  all.  no  les."5  than 
his  own  blood  and  bone,  Chesty's  true  sons. 

The  services  are  experiencing  a  dltBcult  pe- 
riod. Men  not  fit  to  shine  the  boots  of  Chesty 
Puller  make  a  mockery  of  everything  for 
which  he  stood.  You  have  to  go  Into  the  rural 
areas  to  find  a  post  offlce  outside  which  en- 
listment posters  can  stand  undefaced.  A 
boy-man  who  htui  served  his  country  In  Viet- 
nam, laying  his  life  on  the  line,  has  to  apolo- 
gize to  hairy  stay-at-homes  for  his  deeds. 

And  yet  this,  too.  will  pass.  For  ever  since 
the  world  began  there  have  been  meat-eaters 
and  grass-eaters,  those  who  would  fight  and 
those  who  would  rather  talk  And  both  la 
the  cities  and  In  the  boondocks.  In  the  con- 
crete hell  of  Spanish  Harlem  and  In  the  grim 
coal  mines  of  Harlan  County,  Ky.,  the  Ma- 
rine recruiters  are  still  finding  rawboned 
youngsters  willing  and  eager  to  go  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  for  a  lantern-jawed, 
profane,  compassionate  man  like  Chesty 
Puller. 

In  the  end.  It  matters  little  whether  the 
rest  of  us  understand  or  appreciate  warriors 
such  as  Puller;  there  Is  little  we  can  do  to 
add  to  or  detract  from  what  they  have  been 
and  are.  But  this  nation  would  not  exist 
without  them  and  all  of  us  comfortably  at 
home  today  owe  each  of  them  an  immense 
debt  of  gratitude.  And  when  the  smoke  of 
that  last  volley  cleared  over  the  grave  of 
Chesty  Puller.  It  would  have  been  a  small 
man  who  would  not  have  conceded  that 


AWARD  TO  BERNARD  C  BRONDER, 
MOUNTAIN  HOME,  ARK. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  Mr, 
Bernard  C.  Bronder,  a  73-year-old  self- 
taught  artist  from  Mountain  Home.  Ark., 
has  been  named  a.s  the  wimier  m  the 
national  senior  portrait  contest  for  the 
1971  White  Hou.se  Conference  on  Aging 

I  am  very  plca-sed  thai  a  ciuzen  of 
Arkansas  lias  won  Uiis  fuie  honor  in  na- 
tionwide competition  According  to  Con- 
ference Ciiairman  Arthur  S  Flemming, 
Mr  BrondiT  .s  oil  portrait.  Patriarch  of 
the  MoiuUam.  '  was  tiie  unanimous 
choice  of  a  liirct'-judge  panel 

The  senior  portrait  contest  was  open 
to  any  artist  who  had  reached  age  65  by 
last  December  31.  It  was  not  restricted  to 
amateurs,  but  was  open  as  well  to  sen- 
ior artisLs  whose  income  might  have  been 
supplemented  by  the  .sfUe  of  their  art- 
work. Contest  rules  called  for  an  original 
portrait  of  an  aged  subject  completed 
within  the  Inst  3  years. 

Mr.  Brooder's  "patriarch"  was  a 
bearded  Confederate  veteran  named  Da- 
vid Penland,  who  lived  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina mountains  Mr  Bronder  found  his 
subject  in  a  collection  of  photographic 
studies  nicide  by  a  Mountain  Home  neigh- 
bor and  onetime  Philadelphia  photog- 
rapiier.  William  A.  Bamhlll. 

Mr.  Bronder,  who  thinks  of  hlmsell  as 
a  "part  Impressionist,  part  realist" 
painter,  has  drawn  on  the  Bamhlll  col- 
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lection  for  many  portraits.  Of  250  paint- 
ings he  has  sold  in  tlie  la.st  20  years,  to 
buyers  from  Illinois  and  Indiana  to  Ar- 
kansas ano  Louisiana,  the  mountain  por- 
traits have  been  among  his  most  popu- 
lar. His  wife.  May  Bronder,  says  most  of 
them  have  been  asked  for  "even  before 
the  paint  was  dry  " 

Mr.  Bronder  was  originally  from  Chi- 
cago, but  like  many  others  he  recognized 
the  attractiveness  of  life  in  Arkansas 
and  retired  to  the  scenic  Momitain  Home 
area  in  1950. 

He  has  served  as  a  volunteer  art 
teacher  in  a  .lunior  high  .school  and  gives 
private  lessons,  painting  "when  he  feels 
up  to  it,"  He  has  won  a  number  of  local 
art  shows  and  coiuity  and  Stale  fair 
contests. 

Both  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Bronder  are  active 
In  a  community  center  for  senior  citi- 
zens in  nearby  Gassvillc,  a  project  funded 
by  the  Arkansas  Office  on  Aginfr.  Mrs. 
Bronder  leache.';  rup  hooking  at  the 
center. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY  OP  WAGE- 
PRICE  FREEZE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  President,  in  recent 
weeks  certain  newspaper  columnists  have 
taken  it  upon  tliemselves  to  assert  that 
the  President's  wage-price  freeze  may  be 
unconstitutional  as  an  impairment  of 
the  obligation  of  contracts.  They  suggest 
that  because  Uie  freeze  precludes  wage 
increases  which  had  been  previously 
contracted,  that  the  wage-price  freeze 
thereby  contravenes  article  I,  section  10 
of  the  U.S.  Corustitution. 

Tliese  stories  reflect  an  Ignorance  of 
the  law  and  inadvertently  or  intention- 
ally serve  to  mislead  tlie  American 
people. 

As  early  as  1830  a  State  recording  act 
was  upheld  as  applying  to  deeds  dated 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  Jackson 
V.  Lamphire.  3  Pet.  280  '  1830', 

The  Court  has  sustained  legislation 
prohibiting  lotteries,  even  though  such 
legislation  invalidated  lottery  tickets 
which  were  lawful  when  Issued,  Stone  v. 
Mississippi,  101  U.S.  814  a879>. 

Tlie  Court  has  sustained  State  prohi- 
bition laws  which  invalidated  prior  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  beer.  Beer  Co.  v. 
MassachusetLi.  97  U.S.  25  a877>. 

The  Court  has  permitted  States  to 
modify  existing  contracts  of  employment 
by  imposing  additional  liability  upon  em- 
ployers for  workmen's  compensation. 
N.Y.  Central  RR.  Co.  v.  White.  243  U.S 
188  (1917). 

Agreements  between  tw  o  railroads  with 
respect  to  rates  have  t)een  modified 
through  public  rate  regulation.  Portland 
Ry.  Co.  V.  Oregon  RR.  Comm..  229  U.S. 
397  (1913'. 

The  Couii,  has  allowed  states  to  pro- 
hibit the  conveyance  of  water  b<'yond  its 
own  limits,  even  though  such  prohibition 
necessarily  struck  down  preexisiina  con- 
tracts. Hudson  Water  Co  .  v.  McCarter. 
209  U.S.  349  '1908'. 

I  believe  that  the  best  .statement  on 
the  relationship  between  the  obligation 
of  contracts  clause  and  the  legislative 
power  was  contained  in  Manigault  v. 
Springs,  199  U.S.  473    IQOSt  at  page  480: 

It  Is  the  settled  law  of  this  court  that  the 
lnterd!ctlon  of  statutes  impairing  the  obli- 


gation of  contracts  does  not  prevent  the 
State  from  exercising  such  powers  as  are 
veste<l  in  U  for  the  promotion  of  the  common 
weal  or  are  necessary  for  the  general  good 
ol  the  public,  though  contracts  previously 
entered  mto  between  individuals  may  thereby 
be  affected  •  •  •  In  other  words,  that  par- 
ties by  entering  Into  contracts  may  not  estop 
the  legislature  from  enacting  laws  intended 
for  the  public  good. 

In  1934  Chief  Justice  Hughes  placed 
the  obligation  of  contracts  clause  in  its 
proper  context  In  Home  Building  and 
Loan  Association  v,  Blaisdell,  290  U.S.  398 
(19341,  he  said: 

It  Is  manifest  from  this  review  of  our  deci- 
sions that  there  has  been  a  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  public  needs  and  of  the  necessity  of 
finding  ground  for  a  rational  compromise  be- 
tween individual  rights  and  public  welfare. 
The  settlement  and  consequent  contraction 
of  the  public  domain,  the  pressure  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  density  of  population,  the 
interrelation  of  the  activities  of  our  people 
and  the  complexity  of  our  economic  interests, 
have  Inevitably  led  to  an  Increased  use  of 
the  organization  of  society  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  very  bases  of  individual  opportunity. 
Where,  in  earlier  days.  It  was  thought  that 
only  the  concerns  of  Individuals  or  of  classes 
were  Involved,  and  that  those  of  the  State 
Itself  were  touched  only  remotely,  it  has 
later  been  found  that  the  fundamental  In- 
terests of  the  State  are  directly  affected; 
and  that  the  question  Is  no  longer  merely 
that  oX  one  party  to  a  contract  as  against 
another,  but  of  the  use  of  reasonable  means 
to  safeguard  the  economic  structure  upon 
which  the  good  of  all  depends.  •  •  •  The 
principle  of  this  development  Is,  •  •  •  (he 
added)  that  the  reservation  of  the  reason- 
able exercise  oX  the  protective  power  of  the 
States  is  read  into  all  contracts   •    •    •. 

'While  the  President's  program  may  be 
the  subject  of  considerable  litigation,  I 
believe  that  it  is  clear  that  it  meets  the 
test  under  the  obUgation  of  contracts 
clause. 

The  economic  moves  uiideitaken  by 
the  President  on  August  15  and  in  phase 
II  will  help  make  this  country  productive 
again  and  will  help  us  regain  foreign 
markets  and  recapture  domestic  mar- 
kets. Only  Ihrougli  these  moves  can  we 
increase  our  producuvily  and  improve 
the  .standard  of  living  for  all  Americans 

During  the  last  10  years  our  produc- 
tivity growth  rate  lia«  been  beltind  that 
of  every  other  major  western  Industrial 
nation.  During  Uie  .second  quarter  of  tliis 
year  our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
was  running  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess 
of  $23  billion.  We  have  been  reinvesting 
a  smaller  percentage  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  in  new  machinery  and 
tools  than  any  other  major  nation.  In 
this  situation,  the  President  did  what 
he  had  to  do  His  moves  will  provide  jobs 
for  worker.s,  generate  profits  for  busi- 
nessmen, and  protect  buying  power  for 
housewives 

To  increase  productivity  we  need  the 
investment  tax  credit  to  provide  new 
tools  so  that  the  American  worker  does 
not  have  to  compete  with  obsolete  equip- 
ment. 

We  need  to  strike  down  unproductive 
work  riiles  that  make  American  goods 
more  costly  and  pernut  foreign  workers 
to  capture  our  markets  and  destroy  our 
jobs 

We  need  to  relate  wages  to  produc- 
tivity so  that  labor  and  management  will 
not  view  each  other  as  opponents  but 


will  recognize  that  they  are  joined  to- 
gether m  a  common  cause. 

What  we  do  not  need  is  erroneous  and 
irresponsible  assertions  that  wage-price 
freeze  violates  the  obligation  of  contract 
clause  of  the  U.S  Constimtior:  The  law 
has  been  clear  since  before  1905  and  sug- 
gestions to  the  contrary  simply  tmder- 
mine  this  great  economic  effort  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION   WIDENS 
ITS  CREDIBILITY'  GAP 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr  President,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  just  an- 
nounced plans  to  discontinue,  for  aix)ut 
1  year,  its  repoHs  on  the  rate  of  un- 
employment in  inner-city  poverty  areas. 
I  found  this  announcement  discouraging, 
but  hardly  .<:urprising,  in  light  of  the  ob- 
\1ous  intention  of  this  administration  to 
■withhold  from  the  .American  people  any 
information  which  might  not  support  the 
administration's  euphorically  optimistic 
assessmenu-  cf  the  results  of  its  economic 
policies. 

During  the  past  35  month.«  we  have 
been  constantly  rea.ssured  by  spokesmen 
at  the  highest  level  of  this  administra- 
tion that  the  President's  economic 
policies  were  working  just  fine.  The.se 
pronouncements  may  have  ea.sed  the 
anxieties  of  some  ivory -tower  economi.";ts 
in  the  Executive  Office  Building:  and 
they  may  have  pleased  Republican  poht- 
ical  strategists:  but  somehow  they  just 
do  not  ring  true  to  the  worker  standing 
In  line  at  an  unemployment  office,  or  the 
housewife  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
keep  up  with  skyrocketing  food  prices.  As 
a  result,  there  has  developed  a  yawning 
chasm  between  the  rhetoric  spewing 
from  the  administrations  g(x>d  news  ma- 
chine, and  the  reahty  faced  by  Amer- 
icans in  their  daily  lives.  The  administra- 
tion's latest  action  can  only  add  to  that 
credibility  gap. 

Mr  President,  the  latest  statistics,  re- 
leased Tuesday,  show  that  during  July, 
August,  and  September,  the  rate  of  un- 
employment among  blacks  in  inner-city, 
poverty  areas  increased  by  more  than  16 
percent  According  to  the.se  figures,  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  more  than 
14  percent  of  the  work  force  in  that 
group  of  people  could  not  find  a  job  as  of 
the  end  of  September.  That  staggering 
stati.stic  is  frighleningly  reminiscent  of 
the  imemployment  figures  during  the 
depths  of  the  great  depression.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  the  administration  would 
rather  not  talk  a'lxsut  this  constantly  in- 
creasing reminder  of  the  tragic  failure  of 
Its  economic  policies. 

And  that  is  precisely  v^hat  the  admin- 
istration is  seeking  to  suppress — remind- 
ers of  its  dismal  failure  to  keep  its 
promises  to  halt  inflation  and  lowe:  un- 
employment -According  to  the  annoonce- 
incnt  issued  Tuesday,  statistics  regard- 
ing unemployment  in  inner  city  arras 
will  be  discontinued  after  the  end  of  this 
year  And  they  will  not  lesume  until  some 
time  in  1973.  In  other  words,  durmg  all 
of  next  year  there  will  be  no  official 
rejx)rts  on  the  unemployment  situation 
m  our  big  cities  Thi5  means  that  during 
the  9  months  precedmg  November  7. 
1972.  there  will  be  none  of  lho.sc  aimoy- 
ing    Government    statisucs    to    tell    us 
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whether  unemployment  is  continuing  to 
Increase  among  the  people  who  live  in 
tiie  cities. 

I  suppose  tlie  theory  is  that  If  there 
are  no  statistics  to  remind  us  of  Uie 
tragedy  of  millions  of  people  who  cannot 
fiiifl  Jobs,  then  the  American  people  will 
Just  forget  about  tiiem.  But  the  fatal  flaw 
in  tlus  theory  i.s  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  stupid,  and  neither  are  tliey 
blind. 

They  can  see  the  lengthening  unem- 
ployment lines,  they  know  about  the  In- 
creasing welfare  rolls,  and  they  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  tiiey  are  staggering 
under  a  recession  created  by  an  inept 
and  insen.sitive  administration. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  tliat  the^e  statistics  are 
very  important  in  helping  to  as,se.ss  the 
Nation  s  economic  and  manpower  needs. 
We  on  the  committee  need  these  statistics 
Ui  help  guide  us  in  developing  legislation, 
and  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that 
they  are  provided. 

The  administrations  climisy  attempts 
to  suppress  whatever  it  considers  bad 
economic  news  have  been  obvious.  First, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  or- 
dered to  discontinue  its  monthly  press 
brieflnss  on  the  meaning  of  the  latest 
unemployment,  wage-and-price  statis- 
tics. When  things  continued  to  get  worse, 
tlie  impartiad  civil  se;-vanUs  in  charge  of 
Interpreting  these  figures  were  shifted 
to  other  a&signments.  And  now  we  learn 
that  some  of  the  most  damaging  sta- 
tistics are  going  to  be  discontinued 
completely. 

This  is  not  just  news  management — it 
Is  outriglit  censorship.  It  Is  the  latest 
manifestation  of  the  administration's 
desire  to  create  a  fantasyland  of  p>eace 
and  plenty — a  sort  of  Federal  "big  rock 
candy  mountain" — and  It  is  a  tnily 
frigtitening  trend. 

In  tlie  face  of  the  administration's 
blatant  attempts  to  pawn  its  fantasies  off 
on  the  Nation,  we  can  only  put  our  faith 
in  the  innate  ability  of  the  American 
people  to  recognize  a  deception. 

The  administration  caii  succeed  in 
Inding  some  of  the  truth  ail  of  the  time, 
c  all  of  the  truth  some  of  the  ume.  but 
It  will  never  be  able  to  hide  the  whole 
truth,  the  whole  time,  and  that  will  be 
its  undoing. 


PITTSBURGH  PIRATES  VICTORY 
MARRED  BY  OVERENTHUSIASTIC 
NEWS  REPORTING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  the  great 
effort  by  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  in  win- 
ning the  world  series  has  been  marred 
by  some  apparent  over  entiiusiastic  re- 
porting. Such  reporting  has  mentioned  a 
not  that  occurred  following  the  game. 
This  reporting  somewhat  distorted  the 
actual  situation. 

Geraid  McKelvey,  a  reporter  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  went  to  Pittsburgh 
to  see  for  himself.  He  interviewed  numer- 
ous persons  in  authority  and  spoke  to  re- 
porters who  actually  covered  the  demon- 
stration following  the  game. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  hta  news  story  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  today  to  attempt  to  clear  up  the 


misleading  impression  many  miost  have 
drawn  after  reading  the  original  news 
accounts  following  this  great  victory  for 
the  Pittsburgh  F>lrates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bt.  printed  in  the  Record, 
us  follows. 

[Prom  the  Plillrxielpiila  Inquirer. 

Oct.  20,   1971) 

Riot  a«  PrrrsBuacH?  Yes,  No,  Matbk? 

(By  Gerald  McKelvey) 

The  Pirates  won  the  World  Series,  there's 
no  disputing  that. 

But  what  happened  In  Sunday's  poetgame 
victory  celebration  In  Pittsburgh  (the  gpme 
was  played  In  Baltimore)  is  very  much  under 
dispute. 

The  mayor,  Peter  P  Flaherty,  said.  "We 
had  an  overexuberant  celebration"  The 
pollre  chief  said  that  reports  of  riot  and  as- 
sault among  the  celebrants  "were  unfounded 
and  In  some  cases  completely  fabricated"  by 
newsmen. 

In  Its  Sunday  night  dispatches,  the  As- 
sociated Press  said  40,000  fans  rioted  In  the 
down.tojvn  Triangle,  danced  nude  In  the 
streets,  openly  made  love  in  the  parks  and 
cheered  while  at  least  a  dozen  women  were 
raped  on  the  streetvS. 

The  rejjort  said  that  more  than  300  per- 
sons were  arrested,  that  shops  were  van- 
dalized and  looted 

United  Press  International  carried  reports 
of  the  activity,  but  did  not  term  It  a  riot, 
said  that  police  reported  no  rapes  and 
claimed  It  did  not  make  excessive  reports  of 
arrests. 

But  there  was  general  agreement  In  Pitts- 
burgh that  wire  service  stories  on  the  victory 
celebration  were  highly  Inflated. 

Police  Superintendent  Robert  E.  OolvlUe, 
complaining  of  "many  unfounded  and  In 
some  cases  completely  fabricated  stories 
which  went  over  the  national  news  media," 
released  these  statistics: 

98  persons  were  arrested  during  the  cele- 
bration. 90  for  drunkenness,  six  for  disor- 
derly conduct  and  two  juveniles  for  bur- 
glary. All  have  been  released 

Of  the  128  f>er8ona  treated  for  Injuries 
received  during  the  parade,  all  but  one  are 
back  at  home. 

There  wore  no  rapes  (confirmed  by  the  city 
hospital  where  rape  cases  are  referred). 

30  store  windows  were  broken  but  in  some 
cases  simply  by  the  crush  of  people  [>arftdlng 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Triangle, 
the  downtown  section  where  tlie  celetwatlon 
was  held. 

As  for  the  pubUc  lovemaklng,  ColvUle 
termed  that  "nothing  unusual." 

"With  over  100.000  persons  In  the  down- 
town area,  there  were  no  major  Injuries,  no 
violent  crimes  against  persons  and  the  over- 
whelming number  of  arrests  were  made  for 
Intoxication,"  Colviue  added 

Both  ColvUle  and  Mayor  Flaherty  criticized 
the  news  media  for  rc'porting  events  that 
were  tu>t  larcr  8iibst.antlaied. 

On  Monday.  Flaherty  said,  "While  we  had 
an  overexuberent  celebration  last  night.  Uie 
situation  was  blown  out  of  proportion  by 
some  of  the  news  media." 

Pittsburgh's  two  dally  newspapers  poked 
fun  at  tlie  reports  Monday  afternoon's  Press 
said,  "Sorry,  Sir— But  Poet  Series  Tales  C>an't 
compare  with  Fall  of  Rome"  Tuesday  morn- 
ing's Post  Gazette  said,  "Triangle  Rampage 
In   Eye  of   Beholder-  Reports   Vary   Wildly  " 

The  Associated  Press  said  one  of  Its  news- 
men 'witnessed  one  apparent  assault  on  a 
young   woman   " 


RECONFIRMATION  OF 
FEDERAL  JUDGES 

Mr   BYRD  of  Virginia   Mr.  President, 
my  attention  was  recently  caiied  to  aA 


article  written  more  than  16  years  ago 
by  an  outstanding  Virginian  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Judicial  self-restraint. 

The  author  of  tlie  article  was  Ralph  T. 
Catterall,  long  a  member  of  the  State 
Corporation  Conmiission  of  Virginia. 

in  his  article.  Mr  Cutteruli  pointed  out 
the  danger.s  which  are  posed  when  Judges 
set  aside  the  tradition  of  restraint  and 
substitute  their  own  convictions  for  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  Constitution 
be  amended  to  provide  for  periodic  recon- 
firmation of  Federal  judges  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  lack  of  judicial  restraint  which 
has  been  shown  by  some  Federal  judges 
in  recent  years  was  one  of  the  mam  rea- 
sons for  my  proposing  this  amendment. 

I  hope  that  my  proposal  will  generate 
renewed  interest  in  the  .sub.iect  of  the 
role  and  fimction  of  the  judiciary,  a  sub- 
ject to  which  Mr  Callenill  contributed 
considerable  wisdom  more  than  15  years 
ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr  Catterall's  article,  "The  Oblisa- 
tlon  of  the  Judiciary,"  originally  pub- 
lished In  the  American  Bar  Association 
Jotirnal.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ELS  foUows: 

Judicial    Scxr-RES'niACNT:     Thx    OblioatIOM 

or   THi   Judiciary 

(By  Ralph  T   Catterall) 

In  his  address  at  the  John  Marshall  Bi- 
centennial Ceremonies.  41  A3. A.J.  1009. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  said : 

"Insistence  upon  the  Independence  of  tb« 
Judlcltu-y  in  the  early  days  of  our  nation 
was  perhaps  John  Marshall's  greatest  con- 
tribution to  constitutional  law.  He  aptly 
stated  the  controlling  principle  when.  In 
speaking  of  the  Court  during  his  tenure,  he 
said  that  they  had  "never  sought  to  enlarge 
the  Judicial  power  beyond  Its  proper  bounds, 
nor  feared  to  carry  It  to  the  fullest  extent 
that  duty  required  ".  That  is  precisely  the 
obligation  of  the  Judiciary  today.  Self-re- 
straint and  fearlessness  are  always  essentia] 
attributes  of  every  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment." 

An  Independent  judiciary  (with  power  to 
issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus!  marks  the 
dividing  line  between  a  free  nation  and  a 
police  state  A  police  state  is  a  stnte  where 
the  police  can  hold  you  In  ciLstody  rs  long 
as  they  please,  and  no  Judge  wlio  Is  not 
himself  afraid  of  the  police  can  let  you  out. 
So  the  Act  of  Settlement,  1701,  stntled  the 
British  Crown  on  the  Protestant  descend- 
ants of  the  EUectress  Sophia  on  condition 
that  they  appoint  Judges  for  life;  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence  denounced 
George  III  for  not  extending  that  principle 
to  the  Colonies  ("He  has  made  Judges  de- 
pendent on  his  Will  alone,  for  the  tenure 
of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  pay- 
ment of  their  salaries  ")  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  embodies  that 
principle  We  cannot  get  alon.;  \^lthout  It. 
It  is  a  pearl  of  great  price  The  great  price 
that  the  people  willingly  pay  to  have  judges 
who  are  not  dependent  on  anybody  Is  that 
everybody  Is  dependent  on  the  self-restraint 
of  the  Judges  To  them  we  confide  the  power 
to  make  decisions  affecting  life,  liberty  and 
property  In  return  for  their  pron\lse  to  ap- 
ply the  law  as  they  honestly  understand  It. 

Dissenting  In  United  State*  v  Butler,  397 
US  1  (1936).  complaining  of  the  abuse  of 
JxKliclal  power  and  "a  tortured  construction 
of  the  Constitution",  Mr.  Justice  Stone  tald 
( page  78 ) : 
"The  pow«r  of  ootirta  to  daolar*  a  itatut* 
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unconstitutional  Is  subject  to  two  guiding 
principles  of  decision  which  ought  never  to 
be  absent  from  Judicial  consciousness.  One 
IS  that  courts  are  concerned  only  with  the 
power  to  enact  statutes,  not  with  their  wis- 
dom The  other  is  that  while  unconstitu- 
tional exercise  of  power  by  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  government  is 
subject  to  Judicial  resiralnt.  the  only  check 
upon  our  own  exercl.^e  of  power  Is  our  own 
sense  of  self-restraint   " 

Those  words  rankled  In  the  breast  of  Mr 
Justice  Sutherland  for  months  To  him  they 
seemed  to  "offend  the  proprieties  "  and  "Im- 
pugn the  good  faith  of  those  who  think 
otherwise".  So,  dissenting  In  West  Coa.it 
Hotel  Co  V  ParrUh.  300  U.  S.  379  (1937).  he 
unburdened  himself  (page  402)  : 

••The  suggestion  that  the  only  check  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  Judicial  power,  when 
properly  Invoked,  to  declare  a  constitutional 
right  superior  to  an  unconstitutional  statute 
is  the  Judges  own  faculty  of  self-restraint,  Is 
both  111  considered  and  mischievous.  Self-re- 
straint belongs  in  the  domain  of  will  and  not 
of  Judgment.  The  check  upon  the  Judge  is 
that  Imposed  by  his  oath  of  office,  by  the 
Constitution  and  by  his  own  conscientious 
and  Informed  convictions:  and  since  he  has 
the  duty  to  make  up  his  own  mind  and  ad- 
judge accordingly.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  there 
could  be  any  other  restraint." 

Judge  Sutherland  modifies  the  word  "con- 
vlctlons^^  with  ■•con.'iclentlous  and  Informed" 
It  would,  however,  be  Impossible  for  him  to 
hold  convictions  that  were  not  conscientious 
and  Informed.  The  act  of  thlnkliig  that  a 
conviction  was  not  conscientious  and  In- 
formed would  keep  him  from  entertaining 
that  particular  conviction  The  importance 
attributed  by  Mr  Jxistlce  Sutherland  to  his 
own  convictions  is  the  phllos(.>pher.s  stone 
that  transmutes  natural  law  Into  positive 
law.  Natural  law  can  never  produce  a  writ  of 
fieri  facias  In  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  except 
through  the  medium  of  some  Judge  s  convic- 
tions. 

Justice  Sutherland  was  quite  right  In  say- 
ing that  ••self-restraint  t>elongs  in  the  do- 
main of  will  and  not  of  Judgment".  It  calls 
for  enough  will  power  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  do  good.  ("  Good  ■  in  this  context 
means  what  the  Judge  knows  is  good. 
("Knows  "  means  what  the  jvidge  knows  that 
he  knows.))  Whetlier.  in  a  given  case,  the 
Judge  win  Ignore  the  written  law  that  he  has 
promised  to  obey  in  favor  of  his  concept  ol 
natural  law  depends  on  the  strength  of  his 
convictions.  He  will  do  so  only  when  he 
knows  that  he  Is  right.  Justice  Holmes  was 
sceptical  about  natural  law  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  distrusted  the  man  who 
knows  he  is  right 

Clilef  Justice  Marshall  liaci  convictions 
about  the  sanctity  of  the  ownership  of  land 
He  had  gone  deeply  In  debt  to  buy  land  lu 
the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,  and  Virginia 
had  passed  a  statute  the  effect  of  which. 
If  valid,  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  his  land. 
Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch  87  (1810),  In- 
volved a  Georgia  statute  that  deprived  land- 
owners of  their  land  That  was  before  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment;  and  the  due  proc- 
ess clause  In  the  BUI  of  Rights  did  not 
apply  to  the  states  Marshall  held  that  the 
Georgia  statute  violated  the  contract  clause 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  But  for  good 
measure  he  held  as  an  independent  and  suf- 
ficient ground  for  his  Judgment  that  the 
statute  was  void  as  a  matter  of  natural  law 
(page  139)  : 
.1 

•"The  State  of  Georgia  was  restrained  either 
by  general  principles  which  are  common 
to  our  free  Institutions,  or  by  the  particular 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  from  passing  a  law." 

He  takes  hU  stand  that  a  sUte  law  is 
void  In  two  separate  Instances:  (1)  If  It 
violates  the  Constitution,  and  (2)  If  it  vio- 
lates general  principles. 


Mr.  Justice  William  Johnson,  Jefferson's 
first  appointee  to  the  Court,  could  not  go 
along  with  Marshall  on  the  constitutional 
ground.  He  said  (page  143)  ; 

•I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  a  state 
does  not  poesees  the  power  of  revoking  Its 
own  grants  But  I  do  It  on  a  general  principle, 
on  the  rea-son  and  nature  of  things  a  princi- 
ple which  will  impose  laws  even  on  the 
Deltv  " 

Judge  Johnson  knows  he  is  right  even  if 
the  Deity  should  differ  with  him.  Most  sup- 
porters of  natural  law  are  more  modest:  they 
are  merely  certain  that  they  know  the  Laws 
of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God 

Loan  Association  v  Topeka.  20  Wall  655 
(1875).  held  a  state  statute  void  on  general 
principles.  The  Court  did  not  rely  on  or  men- 
tion any  clause  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment  had  been  on  the 
totiks  for  seven  years,  but  the  Justices  had 
not  yet  discoverer!  the  tallsmanlc  properties 
of  tiie  due  process  clause.  To  Mr.  Justice 
Miller  the  statute  looked  like  robbery,  and 
that  was  all  he  needed  to  know  He  said  ipage 
664)  . 

"To  lay,  with  one  hand,  the  power  of  the 
government  on  the  property  of  the  citizen, 
and  with  the  other  to  t>estow  it  upon  favored 
individuals  to  aid  private  enterprises  and 
build  up  private  fortunes,  is  none  the  less  a 
robbery  because  it  is  done  under  the  forms 
of  law  and  Is  called  taxation" 

Mr  Justice  Clifford,  on  behalf  of  the  self- 
restraint  school  of  thought,  objected  that 
tlie  Court  ought  not  to  hold  state  statutes 
void  without  relying  on  the  Constitution  or 
any  clause  thereof,  saying   i  page  669)  : 

"Such  a  pKjwer  is  denied  to  the  courts,  be- 
cause to  concede  it  would  be  to  make  the 
courts  »jvereign  over  both  the  Constitution 
and  the  pteople  and  convert  the  government 
into  a  Judicial  despotism." 

The  next  generation  of  Justices  discovered 
the  Intricate  beauties  of  the  due  process 
clause  and  used  it  with  telling  effect  in  a 
long  line  of  cases  in  which  they  were  sure 
that  they  knew  what  was  good  for  the  coun- 
try Their  zeal  In  protecting  the  people  from 
the  mistakes  of  their  elected  representatives 
Wi\s  described  by  Mr  Justice  Holmes,  dis- 
senUng  in  Baldwin  v  Missouri.  281  US  586 
I  1930)^  as  ".  .  .  evoking  a  constitutional  pro- 
hibition from  the  void  of  "due  process  of 
law'    .      " 

Speaking  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  states,  he  said  (page  595)  : 

"As  the  decisions  now  stand.  I  see  hardly 
any  limit  but  the  sky  to  the  Invalidating  of 
those  rights  if  they  happen  to  strike  a  major- 
ity of  this  court  as  for  any  reason  undesir- 
able I  cannot  believe  that  the  Amendment 
was  intended  to  give  us  carte  blanche  to  em- 
body oiu-  economic  or  moral  beliefs  in  Its 
prohibitions" 

But  every  man  ha-s  his  breaking  point,  and 
Holmes  him.self  was  faced  with  a  temptation 
to  do  gtxxl  that  he  could  not  resist  He  was 
sceptical  of  many  things,  but  not  of  the 
fundamental  Importance  of  freedom  of 
speech  It  took  a  long  while  for  the  Justices 
to  get  around  to  the  notion  that  they  could 
force  freedom  of  speech  on  the  states  As  late 
as  1922,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  Joined  In  the 
opinion  in  Prudential  Insurance  Compant/  v. 
Cheek.  259  US    530,  which  said  (page  543  i  : 

"Neither  the  I4th  Amendment  nor  any 
other  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  Imposes  upon  the  states  any 
restrictions  about  'freedom  of  speech.'" 

Three  years  later  it  turned  out  that  his 
brethren  were  ready,  able  and  willing  to 
bring  freedom  of  speech  under  the  aegis  of 
due  process  of  law.  For  twenty  years  Holmes 
liad  been  fighting  a  rear-guard  action  against 
the  extension  of  the  due  process  clause  He 
would  have  had  to  be  more  than  human  to 
resist  this  particular  extension  and  he  did 
not  resist  It.  He  was  84  years  old  In  Giflow 
V  New  York,  268  US  652  in  a  dissenting 
opinion,  he  said: 


"The  general  principle  of  free  speech,  It 
seems  to  me,  must  be  taken  to  be  included 
in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  In  view  of  the 
scope  that  has  been  given  to  the  word  "lib- 
erty'  as   there   used." 

'The  most  articulate  champion  of  the  doc- 
trtae  of  self-restraint  on  the  Bench  today 
is  Mr.  Justice  Black,  He  implores  his  col- 
leagues xo  give  up  their  natural  law  doctrines 
and  go  back  to  a  study  of  the  text  of  the 
document  and  the  history  from  which  it 
grew  Dissenting  in  Adamson  t.  Coli/omio. 
332  US.   46    1 1947  I.   he  said: 

"This  decision  reasserts  a  constitutional 
theory  spelled  out  in  TuHning  v  Neu  Jersey. 
211  U.S  78  53  L  ed  97.  29  8  Ct  14.  that  this 
Court  Is  endowed  by  the  Constitution  with 
boundless  power  under  'natural  law'  periodi- 
cally to  expand  and  contract  constitutional 
standards  to  conform  to  the  Court's  con- 
ception of  what  at  a  particular  time  con- 
stitutes civilized  decency'  and  'fundamental 
liberty  and  Justice  ' 

"I  think  that  decision  and  the  'natural 
law"  theory  of  the  Constitution  upon  which 
it  relies  degrade  the  constitutional  safe- 
guards of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  simultane- 
ously appropriate  for  this  Court  a  broad 
power  which  we  are  not  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  to  exercise. 

"And  I  further  contend  that  the  "natural 
law  fomiula  which  the  Court  uses  to  reach 
Its  conclusion  In  this  case  should  be  aban- 
doned as  an  incongruotis  excresence  on  our 
Constitution  I  believe  that  formula  to  be 
Itself  a  violation  of  our  Constitution,  in  that 
it  subtly  conveys  to  courts,  at  the  expense 
of  legislatures,  ultimate  power  over  public 
policies  in  fields  where  no  specific  provision 
of  the  Constitution  limits  legislative  power. 
"But  this  formuJa  also  has  been  used  In 
the  past,  and  can  be  used  m  the  f'jture.  to 
license  this  Court.  In  considering  regulatory 
legislation,  to  roam  at  large  in  the  broad  ex- 
panses of  policy  and  morals  and  to  trespass, 
all  too  freely,  on  the  legislative  domain  of 
the  States  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment" 

In  Broim  v.  Board  of  Education  347  U.S. 
483,  the  Court  forbade  the  states  to  main- 
tain segregated  public  schools  In  Boiling  v. 
Sharpe.  347  US  497,  the  Court  forbade  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
segregated  public  schools  Both  cases  were 
decided  the  same  day.  May  17,  1954 

In  the  Brou-n  Case  (dealing  with  state 
schools)  the  Court  called  for  the  facts  of 
history  i  as  Mr  Justice  Black  did  In  Adam- 
son  ) .  After  thousands  of  hours  of  laborious 
research  the  fac'_s  of  history  were  produced : 
they  proved  that  nobody  in  1868  expected  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  abolish  segrrega- 
tion.  (See  Alexander  M  Blckel  The  Original 
Understanding  and  the  Segregation  Decision, 
69  Harv  L  Rev.  1.)  The  facts  of  history  were 
dismissed  as  irrelevant  and  immaterial.  Tlie 
Court  knocked  out  state  segregation  on  the 
basis  of  the  equal  protection  clause,  saying: 
"This  disposition  makes  unnecessary  any 
discussion  whether  such  segregation  also  fo- 
lates the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  " 

But  in  BolUrig  the  Court  abolished  segre- 
gation solely  on  the  basis  of  the  due  process 
clause  thereby  demonstrating  that  it  would 
have  reached  the  same  result  In  B'Ou:n  if  the 
equal  protection  clause  had  never  been 
adopted. 

In  the  Bolhng  Case  the  Court  did  not  call 
for  research  into  the  facts  of  history  In 
1791.  not>ody  thought  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
abolished  even  slavery,  but  the  Court  held  in 
1954  that  words  not  Intended  to  abolish 
slavery  were  Intended  to  abolish  segregation 
The  basis  for  the  decision  in  the  Bolhng 
Case  is  stated  by  the  Court  at  the  end  of  lu 
opinion  (page  500) 

'In  view  of  our  decision  that  the  Consti- 
tution prohlbiU  the  states  from  maintaining 
racially  segregated  public  schools,  it  woiUd 
be  unthinkable  that  the  same  Constitution 
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would  Impose  a  lesser  duty  on  the  Federal 
Government  ' 

This  nan  sequitur  la  unique  The  clause  ot 
the  Constitution  on  which  the  state  decision 
Is  exclusively  baaed  does  not  impose  any  duty 
on  the  Federal  Oovernment,  aa  the  Court 
pointed  out  on  the  previous  page  of  Its  opin- 
ion ( page  490 1 

•The  Fifth  Amendment,  which  La  applica- 
ble In  the  District  of  CoUimbla,  does  not  con- 
lain  an  equal  protection  clause  aa  does  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  which  applies  only 
to  the  states   " 

A  lawyer  would  be  laughed  out  of  court 
who  argued  with  a  straight  face 

"In  view  of  yuur  decUlon  that  the  con- 
stitution prohibits  the  states  from  Impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts.  It  would  be  un- 
thinkable that  the  same  coiutltutlon  would 
impose  a  lesser  duty  on  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment." 

When  you  say  that  sonK-rhlng  Is  unthink- 
able" you  are  expressing  as  forcefully  as  you 
can  the  strength  of  your  convictions.  You 
mean  that  no  honest  and  rational  per.son 
could  disagree  with  you  The  Court  does  not 
say  that  iiegret^atlon  Is  unthinkable  The  un- 
thinkable thing  Is  'that  the  same  Constitu- 
tion would  impose  a  lesser  duty  on  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  The  argument  runs  that  If 
the  Constitution  forbids  the  states  to  do 
some  evU  thing.  It  Is  unthinkable  that  It 
would  Impose  a  lesser  duty  on  the  Federal 
Government  Heretofore  the  rule  of  decision 
has  turned  on  whether  the  Constitution  does 
forbid  something,  rather  than  on  whether  It 
would  forbid  something.  What  the  Court  calls 
unthinkable  Is  that  the  Constitution  would 
forbid  an  evil  In  the  states  and  not  In  the 
District.  Between  September  17,  1787,  and 
May  17.  1954.  the  doctrine  the  court  calls 
unthinkable  had  been  universally  thought. 
The  Court  could  have  avoided  this  diffi- 
culty, and  could  have  got  out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire,  by  deciding  the  federal 
school  case  flrst  or  by  basing  the  state  scho^il 
cases  on  the  due  process  clause. 

The  1791  Amendment  says:  "No  person 
shall  be  .  .  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  process  of  law.  .  .  ." 

The  1868  Amendment  says:  ".  .  .  nor  shall 
any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.  .  .  ." 
Thus  the  .Amendment  applicable  only  to 
the  United  States  and  the  .\mendment  appli- 
cable only  to  the  states  both  contain  the 
same  words;  and.  If  the  Court  had  first  for- 
bidden segregation  In  the  District  on  the 
basis  of  those  words.  It  would  have  followed 
logically  that  the  same  words  would  neces- 
sarily produce  the  same  result  In  the  states. 
The  Court  pas-sed  up  the  chance  to  hold  that 
exactly  the  samj  words  means  exactly  the 
same  thing,  m  favor  of  holding  that  widely 
different  words  produce  exactly  the  same  re- 
si  .t.  The  Court  decided  the  state  case  flrst 
and  then  held  that  the  state  case  governed 
the  federal  case  That  would  have  followed  If 
the  decision  In  the  state  case  had  been  based 
on  the  due  process  clause;  but  the  Court  did 
not  use  the  due  process  clause  In  the  state 
case  even  as  a  makeweight. 

If  the  Court  had  decided  the  federal  case 
first  the  expensive  and  useless  research  Into 
the  history  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
would  not  have  occurred  and  there  would 
have  been  no  debate  over  the  facts  of  his- 
tory For  165  years  any  colored  children  who 
were  educated  In  the  nations  capital  were 
educated  In  separate  schools  The  Jvistlces 
knew  that  It  would  sound  silly  to  ask  coun- 
sel to  search  for  evidence  that  the  framers  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  Intended  it  to  at>oIUih 
segregation. 

But  If  the  Court  had  begun  at  the  begin- 
ning. It  would  have  had  to  begin  with  a 
clause  of  the  Constitution  adopted  In  1791 
that  did  not  keep  the  Congresa  from  passing 
and  the  courts  from  upholding  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  1860  Members  of  Congreu  and 
Presidents  oT  the  United  States  also  swear 
to  support  the  Oonstltution;   and   they  had 


not  thougbt  It  necesaary  to  integrate  the 
schools  m  the  Dlstrlot  of  Columbia.  Th« 
psychological  trcAtlses  cited  by  the  Court 
would  have  Justified  Congress  In  abolishing 
segregation  in  the  District,  because  for  many 
years  it  has  been  well  understood  that  the 
police  power  Is  the  power  to  adopt  and  en- 
force a  p<jllcy  to  prevent  an  evil,  and  that  the 
writings  of  experts  can  be  cited  In  support 
of  the  argument  that  what  the  legislature 
seeks  to  forbid  could  be  thought  to  be  an 
evil.  And  If  the  Court  had  clt4d  the  learned 
treatises  In  support  of  Its  decision  based  on 
the  due  process  clause.  It  would  have  sounded 
as  If  the  Court  was  citing  them  to  support 
Its  own  exercise  of  the  police  power. 

The  Court  does  not  say  In  so  many  words 
that  It  adheres  to  the  dogmas  of  "natural 
law",  but  these  ,scho<il  cases  are  not  the  first 
In  which  natural  law  considerations  have 
played  a  decisive  part  They  give  comfort  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  eternal  verities 
should  take  precedence  over  the  written  law. 
and  they  are  disturbing  to  those  who  prefer 
a  written  constitution.  ProKres.sive  ni.txlifl.a- 
tlon  by  the  Judges  of  the  Judge-made  com- 
mon law  Is  a  very  different  thing  from  ab- 
ruptly changing  a  written  constitution  If 
the  eternal  verities  as  revealed  through  the 
writings  of  Gunnar  Mydral  are  'o  outweigh 
the  words  written  In  the  constitution,  the 
concept  of  the  constitution  as  a  solemn  and 
binding  contract   Is  destroyed. 

The  meaning  of  Judicial  self-rettralnt  Is 
that  the  Judge  will  successfully  restrain  him- 
self from  putting  his  own  convictions  ahead 
of  the  law.  If  he  does  not  like  the  written 
Constitution.  It  Ls  not  for  him.  In  the  words 
of  Omar,  to  "shatter  It  to  bits — and  then  re- 
mould It  nearer  to  the  Heart's  Deelre".  or.  In 
the  no  less  eloquent  words  of  Mr  Justice 
Black,  "to  roam  at  large  In  the  broad  ex- 
panses of  policy  and  morals  and  to  trespass, 
all  too  freely,  on  the  legislative  domain  of 
the  states  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment". 

But.  as  Mr  Justice  Black  has  said,  the 
Court  has  for  many  years  been  roaming  at 
large  In  the  broad  expanses  of  policy  and 
morals;  and.  as  Mr  Justice  Holmes  Inti- 
mated, the  Co\in  has  often  embodied  lis  own 
economic  and  moral  belief.'*  In  the  due  proc- 
ess clause;  and.  as  Mr  Justice  ClifTrTd  point- 
ed out  eighty  years  ago.  that  sort  of  thing 
leads  to  Judicial  deep<.tl.sm.  The  strongest 
denunciations  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
found,  not  In  the  speeches  of  soap-t>ox  ora- 
tors, but  In  the  opinions  of  dissenting 
Justices 

In  past  cases  In  which  the  Court  has  In- 
jected Itjs  moral  views  Into  the  picture.  It 
has  not  upset  the  domestic  Institutions  of 
the  states.  When  the  Court  was  holding  In 
a  long  line  of  cases,  subsequently  overruled. 
that  Intangible  property  taxed  by  one  state 
cannot  be  taxed  by  another,  there  was  no 
concerted  outcry  from  the  suppKirters  of  a 
written  constitution :  the  decisions  pleased 
more  people  than  they  annoyed.  The  same 
thing  can  be  said  of  the  Courts  holdings  In 
the  realm  of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  religion  Most  people  agree  that  there  la 
a  moral  foundation  for  those  decisions;  al- 
though the  constitutional  fcnindallon  Is 
somewhat  shaky  Chief  Justice  Taney's 
opinion  m  the  Dred  Scott  Case  than  an  Act 
of  Congress  freeing  the  slaves  In  the  Ne- 
braska Territory  deprived  the  slave  owners 
of  their  property  without  due  process  of  law 
caused  a  good  deal  of  contrtjversy.  but  did 
not  Interfere  with  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
states  The  school  case  decLslnns  differ  not 
only  In  degree  but  In  kind  from  past  ex- 
amples of  "Judicial  despotism"  It  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  advancing  Into  forbidden 
territory  step  by  step  and  advancing  by  leap 
and  bounds  The  leaps  and  bounds  began 
with  Shelley  v.  Kraemer,  334  U  8  1  In  1948. 
When  Chief  Justice  Vinson  wrote  the  Court's 
opinion  In  that  case  he  did  not  realize  what 
a  leap  the  Court  was  taking.  He  found  out 


In  Barrovi  t.  Jackaon,  34«  V&.  349  (1953) 
In  that  case,  dissenting  all  by  himself  he 
sputtered  (page  267)  that  the  majortty 
opinion:  "puts  personal  predisposition  In  a 
paramount  position  over  well-establlahed 
prescriptions  on  power" 

He.  too.  cast  a  backward  glance  at  the  good 
old  days  of  Judicial  self-restraint,  saying 
(page  269) : 

"Since  we  must  rest  our  decision  on  the 
Constitution  alone,  we  must  set  aside  pre- 
dilections on  Sfjclal  policy  and  adhere  to  the 
settled  rules  which  restrict  the  exercise  of 
our  power  to  Judicial  review — remembering 
that  the  only  restraint  upon  this  power  Is  otir 
own  sense  of  self-restraint." 

The  alarming  significance  of  the  school 
cases  extends  beyond  the  Immediate  deci- 
sions. Never  before  have  the  personal  pre- 
dilections and  moral  certainties  of  the  Jus- 
tices ridden  so  rough-shod  over  the  text  of 
the  written  Constitution.  The  Court  has 
found  that  the  moral  law  which  Impels  It  to 
advance  the  Interests  of  colored  people  out- 
weighs the  moral  law  which  teaches  that  a 
Judge  who  has  sworn  to  uphold  a  constitu- 
tion ought  to  uphold  It  Actually,  the  Court 
was  not  faced  with  a  moral  "dilemma  A 
Judge  Is  not  blameworthy  who  enforces  a 
written  law  that  he  disagrees  with,  and  as  a 
lact  resort  he  can  resign  If  the  law  he  has 
sworn  to  enforce  Is  more  Immoral  than  he 
can  stomach  But  the  Justices.  In  the  school 
cases,  have  trapped  In  a  genuine  moral 
dilemma  all  those  who  believe  (1)  that  the 
Constitution  la  a  binding  contract,  and  (2) 
that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  tlie  final  umpire 
to  interpret  that  contract. 

To  Illustrate  this  moral  dilemma  with  a 
homely  example.  let  us  suppose  that  two 
teams  are  tied  In  the  last  Inning  of  the  World 
Series  and  that  the  umpire  Is  morally  con- 
vinced that  the  Yankees  ought  to  wtii  The 
Y'ankee  runner  Is  tagged  with  the  hall  forty- 
five  feet  from  the  home  plate  and  the  um- 
pire, acting  on  his  understanding  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  natural  law.  declares  that  the  ninner 
Is  safe  at  home  Those  who  bet  on  the 
Dodgers  are  then  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  whether  the  moral  law  requires  them 
to  pay  their  bets,  and  those  who  bet  on  the 
Yankees  are  confront.ed  with  the  problem  of 
whether  the  moral  law  permits  them  to 
accept  the  payments  Does  the  decision  of 
the  umpire  prevail  over  the  rules  of  the  game? 
One  of  the  rules  of  the  game  is  that  both 
teams  shall  obey  the  decision  of  the  umpire; 
and  the  umpire  has  promised  to  stick  to  the 
rule  b<iok. 

Tlie  price  of  Judicial  independence  Is  that 
the  people  are  dependent  on  Judicial  self- 
reslralnt  Tlie  people  have  made  this  bargain 
on  the  understanding  that  the  Judges  will 
render  equal  Justice  under  law  and  will  not 
enforce  their  personal  convictions  In  lieu  of 
law  Those  who  understand  what  the  court 
has  done  can  hardly  think  It  Immoral  to  pro- 
test and  to  resist  It  has  been  suggested  In 
support  of  what  the  court  has  done  that 
"world  opinion"  Is  pleased  by  the  result.  No 
worse  reason  could  be  suggested  No  decision 
of  a  court  Is  going  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
Communist  propaganda,  and  even  If  It  did. 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  Is  more 
Important  than  the  approval  of  the  Kremlin. 
Even  those  who  are  most  sensitive  to  world 
opinion  have  not  recommended  that  amend- 
ments to  our  constitution  should  be  made  by 
a  vote  of  three  fourths  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  school  decisions  have  raised  acrimoni- 
ous Issues  between  North  and  South  and 
within  the  political  parties,  and  those  Issues, 
by  exciting  specific  and  dramaUc  controver- 
sies, have  obscured  the  one  great  Issue : 
whether  the  people  of  this  country  really 
believe  that  any  Immediate  reform  can  jjoa- 
Blbly  be  worth  more  to  the  United  Statea  than 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 
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MARYLAND'S  WORLD  CHAMPIONS 

Mr  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President,  while  it 
is  now  a  mailer  of  record  ihal  Ihe  pride 
of  my  Stale  iii  professional  baseball,  the 
Baltimore  Orioles,  were  narrowlj'  defeat- 
ed In  their  attempt  to  win  a  second  con- 
secutive world's  series  cliampionsliip.  I 
want  to  assure  Senators  that  Maryland 
does  boast  of  another  groun  ol  baseball 
world  champions. 

The  Hagerstown  Colt  League  All-Stars, 
of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  won  the  Colt  Base- 
ball World  Championship  this  year,  for 
the  second  time  in  5  years  The  Hagers- 
town team  won  tlic  title  by  defeating  a 
Hawaii  all-.star  team  in  the  final  pame  of 
the  tournament  August  26  at  Lafayette. 
Ind. 

Mr.  President,  in  tribute  to  the  Ha- 
gerstown All-Stars,  World  Champions  of 
Colt  League  Baseball.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  report  of  their  victory  as  published 
In  the  Hagersto^^•n  Morning  Herald  of 
August  27. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Loc.\L  Colts  Win  World  TrrLK 
L-vFATCTTE,  Inc.— The  Hagerstown  Colt 
League  All  Stars,  getting  an  assist  from  the 
Purdue  Unlyerslty  athletic  department,  won 
the  Oolt  League  World  Championship  for  the 
second  time  in  five  years  by  blasting  Hawaii 
10-0  Thursday  night. 

Terry  Brown,  son  of  coach  Jim  Brown, 
pitched  a  three-hitter,  delivered  a  pair  of 
runs  with  a  double  and  scored  two  more  in 
keying  the  victory.  But  If  the  Purdue  trainer 
had  not  been  available.  Brown  might  have 
t>een  forced  to  watch  the  game  from  the  side- 
lines. 

Brown  woke  up  Thursday  with  a  swollen 
right  hand,  his  pitching  hand.  The  swelling 
was  caused  by  Brown  being  hit  with  a  pitch 
during  batting  practice  prior  to  Wednesday's 
game  with  Hawaii,  the  only  game  the  locals 
lost  in  the  tourney. 

Brown  was  taken  to  Purdue  where  the 
trainer  worked  on  his  hand  for  one  and  one- 
half  hours,  eventually  causing  the  swelling  to 
lessen  to  the  point  where  Brown  could  play. 
Brown  was  then  able  to  take  his  mound 
turn  and  he  came  through  by  scattering 
three  hits,  striking  out  ten  and  walking  only 
three  while  never  being  In  trouble. 

"I'm  9o  proud  of  them  I  don't  know  what 
to  say."  a  Jubilant  coach  Jim  Brown  re- 
marked. "It  really  hasn't  sunk  In  yet." 

Hagerstown  started  off  with  a  flurry  as  It 
pushed  across  nine  runs  In  the  first  two  In- 
nings to  repeat  its  title  performance  of  1967. 
Bob  Osboume  gave  Hagerstown  all  the 
runs  It  needed  In  the  first  when  he  followed 
Mike  Lowry's  walk  and  Brown's  single  with 
a  single  to  score  two. 

The  locals  tucked  the  victory  away  In  the 
second  when  Greg  Leedy  was  hit  by  a  pitch, 
Mike  Stelner  singled  and  Mike  Gentry  got 
aboard  with  a  bunt  single  to  load  the  bases. 
Lowry  then  walked  to  force  In  a  run  and 
cause  Hawaii  to  change  pitchers. 

Lee  Rldenour  greeted  reliever  Mark  Naga- 
mlnel  with  a  single  to  score  two  runs  and 
Brown  followed  with  a  double  for  two  more. 
Osboume  then  singled  to  bring  one  home 
find  came  on  around  to  score  on  an  error  by 
Hawaii's  third  baseman  after  Doug  Hlgglns 
Hied  out  to  center. 

Hagerstown  reached  double  figures  In  the 
fifth  Inning  when  Osboume  lashed  a  triple 
and  tallied  on  Bill  Jolfe's  double. 

Hagerstown  teed  off  on  three  Hawaii  hurl- 
ers  for  ten  base  hits  as  starter  Yamanda  was 
tagged  with  the  loes. 
Coach  Brown  expressed  pleasure  with  th« 


wav  his  plavers  came  back  after  being 
blanked  l-O  "by  Hawaii  Wednesday  night. 
"They  were  really  up  for  the  game  They  were 
down  after  losing  Wednesday  but  they  came 
back.  I'm  really  proud  ot  them."  Bro^-n  said. 

The  Colt  Leaguers  will  return  to  Hagers- 
town today  between  5  and  6  p.m  The  team 
bus  wUl  arrive  at  Hellane  Park. 

HawaU  -- -000     000     0-  0       8     1 

Hagers S^O     010     X— 10     10     0 

Yamada.  Nagamlnel.  Klsh  and  Klra:  Brown 
and  Hlgglns. 


VETERANS  DAY 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  No- 
vember 11  marks  the  date  of  Veterans 
Day.  Because  of  the  Monday  holiday  bill, 
I  and  U.S.  citizens  ever>-where  will  cele- 
brate this  national  holiday  on  Monday, 
October  25,  Much  has  happened  m  the 
last  vear  to  change  the  complexion  of 
the  problems  facmg  our  veterans.  We 
have  seen  the  phasing  down  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  with  its  resultant  problems  of 
unemployment,  housing  needs,  educa- 
tional needs,  and  drug  abuse. 

With  our  veterans  population  rising  to 
over  28  million,  our  needs  to  provide  ben- 
efits for  these  veterans  has  aLso  rusen. 
This  last  year  has  seen  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  drug  abuse  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
President  Nixon  has  established  a  Spe- 
cial Action  Office  on  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention This  office  has  been  established 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  has  direct  responsibility  for  all 
nonlaw  enforcement  aspects  of  Federal 
drug  abase  prevention  including  re- 
search, treatment,  rehabilitation  train- 
ing, and  education  and  prevention. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  was  established  during  this 
p:ist  year  in  direct  response  to  the  needs 
of  the  veterans'  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. This  committee  has  taken  a  strong 
initiative  in  formulating  legislation  and 
investigating  needed  areas  of  reform. 
The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  its 
members  have  been  considering  the  fol- 
lowing matters:  The  establishment  of  a 
program  of  exchange  of  medical  infor- 
mation ;  a  bill  to  increase  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  allowances  and  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances;  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  issuance  of  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance  to  prisoners  of  war; 
a  provision  for  automatic  cost-of-living 
increases  in  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  payable  to  veterans:  the 
establishment  of  a  national  cemeterj-  sys- 
tem within  the  VA  except  for  certain 
cemeteries  and  memorials  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Secretary*  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force:  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
and  describe  its  jurisdiction  and  func- 
tion :  an  increase  of  maximum  amount 
of  grant  payable  for  specially  adapted 
hou-sing  for  disabled  veterans:  a  bill  to 
improve  recruitment  and  retention  of 
career  personnel  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  VA;  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  issue  direct  loans  to 
veterans;  a  provision  that  increases  in 
social  security,  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits, and  cost-of-living  adjustments  of 
civil  service  retirement  annuities  shall 


not  cause  corresponding  decreases  in  vet- 
erans' pensions:  and  lastly,  legislation 
has  been  intrtxluced  which  pro%-ides  that 
all  income  of  ttie  retired  spouse  shall  be 
disregarded  in  determining  the  annual 
income  of  a  veteran  Our  U.S.  veterans 
can  thus  readily  see  that  tlieir  repre- 
sentatives are  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  multitude  of  problems  facing  all 
veterans.  The  establishment  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  increases  my 
confidence  that  Congress  will  be  more 
responsive  and  understanding  of  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  these  men  and  women  who 
have  served  our  Nation  in  its  Armed 
Forces. 

I  have  always  been  concerned  over 
our  Nation's  responsibility  to  its  vet- 
erans, as  the  basic  ingredient  of  our  Na- 
tion is  the  relationship  between  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  and  its  citizen  popula- 
tion. This  relationship  is  clearly  shown 
by  our  veterans  population  and  our  vet- 
erans benefit  system  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  because  these  patriotic  and  loyal 
American  citizens  have  always  risen  to 
place  their  lives  between  our  country  and 
foreign  aggression  throughout  history 
and  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  President.  I  personally  want  our 
\eterans  to  know  that  Congress  will  not 
rest  on  past  actions,  but  will  continue 
to  look  forward  to  solve  or  alleviate  the 
burdens  these  men  and  women  must 
bear.  I  join  with  the  veterans  in  com- 
memorating this  day  and  assure  them 
that  the  year  to  come  will  be  as  fruitful 
for  them  as  the  past  year  has  been. 

I  expect  to  spend  Monday.  October 
25.  visiting  veterans  in  the  Columbia 
Veterans  Hospital  and  other  places. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  I.  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION, 1971— CONFER- 
ENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Mr. 
Allen*.  The  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  ha\-mg  now 
expired,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  9844,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H.R. 
9844.  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
mllitan'  Installations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  have  agreed  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  Signed  by  all  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  both  Houses. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  Of^PlCER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
liif  roil 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President.  I 
a-sk  unamnious  consent  that  the  order 
lor    the   fjuorum    call    he    rescinded. 

The  PRfUSIDINO   OFFICKR.   Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
WAiVEll   or    rii'::   Rt  i.t    BKtji  irini;    chiniing    ^>r 

CONrKKKNCt    atPUBT     A.S     SINATK     IXKUMENT 

Mr  SYMINGI'ON  Mr  {Resident.  I 
ask  unanimt»u.s  consent  tliai  the  require- 
ment that  the  conference  report  be 
nnr.tod  a.s  a  Senate  report  be  waived, 
ina..sniuch  a.s  luider  Uie  Rules  of  the 
House,  It  lias  been  printed  as  a  House 
uoouiieiit- 

The  PRESIDING  OBTICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  SYMINOTON.  Mr  President,  I 
Uiove  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  military  construction  author- 
ization bill  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  In 
connection  therewith  have  a  brief  state- 
ment. 

The  report  was  sigmed  by  all  conferees. 
House  and  Senate,  and  has  now  been 
agreed  to  by  the  House 

The  bU!  as  agreed  lo  would  provide  a 
total  new  authority  of  $1,986,323,000,  and 
an  increa.'^e  in  prior  years'  authority  of 
$6,011,000,  or  a  total  authority  of  $1,992.- 
334.000. 

The  amount  of  new  authority  approved 
\n  $373  121.000  below  the  amount  orig- 
inally re<5uested  by  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  It  Includes,  however  $183,570.- 
000  for  construction  relatm  ;  to  the  Safe- 
guard ant.i-balli.'Nfic-mi.s.slle  .system  which 
was  transferred  to,  and  then  con.sidered 
In, 'the  military  procurenieia  authori.-.a- 
tion  bill. 

This  leaves  a  net  reduction  in  new 
authority  of  $89..i51  000  below  the 
amoimt  requested.  We  consider  this 
fairly  substantial  in  this  ratlier  austere 
construction  bill. 

The  Senate  position  prevailed  on  70 
percent  of  the  items  in  dispute  in  the 
conference. 

The  bill  as  approved  by  the  conference 
committee  is  $12  9  million  below  that 
orlginaUy  approved  by  the  Senate. 

I  would  now  mention  a  few  points  that 
xnlgrht  be  of  special  interest 

First,  military  family  housing.  This 
year  the  Department  requested  an  in- 
crease in  the  average  unit  cost  of  housing 
both  within  and  outside  the  United 
States,  the  basis  for  this  being  the  rising 
cost  of  construction  over  the  past  several 
months. 

The  Senate,  durlnp  its  consideration  of 
the  bill,  allowed  a  modest  increase  of 
about  4  percent  in  the  unit  cost  to  Insure 
that  there  would  be  no  degradation  of 
existing  standards  In  the  housing  to  bo 
constructed  in   the  future. 

The  House  chose  to  retain  present 
average  unit  cost  limitations,  but  rather 
than  reducing  the  funds  requested,  which 
were  based  on  a  liigher  unit  cost,  allowed 
some  $15 J  million  to  remain  in  the  bill; 
and  added  some  665  additional  units  to 
be  absorbed  wiihin  the  funds  allowed 
The  Senate  ixwiiion  prevailed,  how- 
ever, after  It  was  made  apparent  to  tlie 


conferees  that  if  some  increase  was  not 
allowed,  the  housmg  program  would  be 
degraded  and  the  additional  units  added 
by  the  House  could  not  t>e  built  wnthin 
the  funds  available. 

The  Senate  conferees  did  rect^e  on  88 
units  of  badly  needed  housing  whKh 
were  added  by  the  House  for  Camp  Drum 
N  Y  .  and  90  units  requested  by  the  Air 
I-'orce  after  the  bill  was  submitted  to  tlie 
('onKres.s  for  a  highly  cla^i-sihed  project 
in  Australia  There  are  suflicieni  fund.s 
111  the  Militaiy  l-'aimly  Housing  Account 
to  accomplish  this  construction. 

I  refer  now  to  the  two  water  pollution 
abatement  projects  that  were  offered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  the  bill  was 
under  consideration  early  liist  August. 
These  amendments  related  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  sewerage  dispo.sal  .lys- 
tenis  at  Fort  Monmouth.  N  J  .  and  Port 
Wainwright.  Alaska  F.'arh  of  lhe.<;e  proj- 
ects wculd  permit  th.e  .^rmy  to  partici- 
pate In  the  local  sanitary  districts  of  the 
respective  local  communities,  and  since 
no  testimony  was  [^resented  before  either 
committee  concerning  either  consider- 
able discussion  took  place  in  the  confer- 
ence. 

In  regard  to  Port  Monmouth,  N.J..  the 
Senate  conferees  were  forced  to  recede 
to  the  House  Apparently,  the  State 
standards  were  changed  by  the  State  of 
New  Jer.sey  subsequent  to  the  considera- 
tion of  tins  measure  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  These  changes 
seemed  U)  make  il  imi>erative  that  Fort 
MonmouUi  either  uislall  its  own  ocean 
outfall  or  join  tlie  regional  authority. 

Tlie  House  conferees  were  adamant  in 
their  i>isition  tliat  lliis  project  not  be 
Included  in  Uie  bill  since  they  had  had 
no  opiHirtunity  to  look  into  the  matter. 
It  is  a  project  which  undoubtedly  will  be 
Included  in  the  fiscal  year  1973  military 
construction  autliorlzation  bill. 

At  Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska,  a  difTer- 
ent  situation  exists.  Last  year,  a  similar 
project  for  Fort  Wainwright  was  denied 
by  the  Congress  since  the  city  of  Pair- 
banks  was  not  in  compliance  with  exist- 
ing pollution  standards  and  had  not  yet 
approved  a  bond  i.s.sue  to  permit  the  im- 
provement of  their  exi.sting  sewerage  sy.s- 
tem  in  order  that  they  could  comply 
with  established  standards  Since  thai 
time,  however,  the  bond  i.ssue  hivs  been 
approved  and  preliminary  planning  is 
underway  The  Army  ha.s  determined 
that  it  will  t>e  more  economical  for  them 
to  Join  the  sanitarv  sewerat'e  system  of 
the  city  of  Fairbanks  than  to  improve 
their  existing  plant  The  granting  of  this 
authority  now  will  aid  the  city  in  its 
planning  and  ext^edite  the  completion  of 
the  project  l'\indin«  for  this  project  in 
the  amount  of  $2  million  is  not  necessary 
durln^;  thus  fiscal  year. 

l-'inally,  I  would  mention  section  207 
of  the  bill  which  relates  to  the  Culebra 
complex  of  the  Atlantic  Weapcms  Range. 
The  Navy  s  training  activities  on  the  is- 
land of  Culebra  is  a  matt<:'r  tliat  has  been 
delved  into  thoroughly  by  both  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  It  has  also 
been  discu.ssed  extensively  on  the  floor  of 
botii  Houses. 

The  matter  is  still  under  study  by  the 
I>'partment  of  Defense.  The  Navy  has 
made   many   concessions   to   ameliorate 


this  emotional  and  political  problem. 
They  have  complied  in  good  faith  with 
Uie  a^retmient  entered  Into  last  Janu- 
ary which  in  turn  was  signed  in  good 
f.vith  by  the  lepre.sentatlve  officials  of 
Puerto  Riro  and  the  island  municipality 
of  Culebra 

F'urthermori-  Secretary  Laird  has  said 
i.-i  wntinK  that  by  the  end  of  1972.  he 
will  reappraise  the  C'ulebia  .situation  and 
the  alt»'riiative  opiionisi  f-om  the  t>oint 
of  view  of  nat.oiia;  ••  iiiit>  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  peop!f  oi  Puerto  Rico  m 
order  to  make  .i  Iiuk;  deci.Mon  as  to  what 
additional  a-t.oii     liould  be  taken. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  Uie 
Sirretary  of  Defense  will  adequately  ful- 
fill lus  promise,  the  Senate  in  consider- 
ing this  bill  elected  to  include  tlierein  a 
provision  as  set  forth  in  title  II  of  the 
bill  as  proposed  by  Senator  Jack.son  dur- 
ing the  Senate  committee's  consideration 
of  this  measure  In  effect,  this  provision 
incorporates  into  law  tlie  stated  position 
of  the  administration  as  expre.s.sed  by 
Secretary  Laird. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  House  spent 
considerable  time  on  this  matter  and  the 
House  conferees  were  adamant  in  their 
position  that  the  Navy  has  acted  in  good 
faith,  has  already  made  many  conces- 
sions: also  that  further  amendment.s  are 
unnecessary,  particularly  in  light  of  Sec- 
retary ijiird's  -Statement  thst  he  will 
again  reappral'^e  the  situation  by  the  end 
of  1972 

After  considerable  discussion,  the 
House  conferees  reluctantly  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  amendment  with  the  fol- 
lowing change 

As  originally  prepared,  paragraph  ib> 
of  the  Senate  amendment  reads  in  i>art 
as  follows: 

(b)  The  detailed  feasibility  study  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  completed  by  December  31.  1972.  and  shall 
l>e  done  In  sufllclent  detail  as  to  provide  a 
basts  for  the  development  of  a  plan  for  the 
orderly  transfer  of  activities  now  ct>nduct«<l 
In  the  Culebra  Complex  to  another  site  or 
sites. 

The  House  conferees  insisted  that  tlie 

first  .sentence  of  this  paragraph  Ije  short- 
ened by  placing  a  period  after  the  date 
•1972'  and  deleting  the  balance  of  the 
-sentence 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  still  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  com- 
plete his  study  by  December  31.  1972, 
then  report  hLs  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  toth  the  Senate  and  Uic 
House  of  Representatives  be  assured 
tha'.  when  this  report  is  received,  the 
Millta.-y  Construction  Subcommittee  will 
give  it  full  consideration. 

Mr.  Pres.dont,  I  respectfully  move  the 
adoption  of  this  conference  report 

Mr.  B"VTID  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  rise  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton )  for  his  fine  work  in  processing  tiiis 
bill  through  its  various  stages  from  hear- 
ings to  the  final  congre.s.sional  action  an- 
ticipated today,  and  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  (dminittee  for  includ- 
ing in  this  bill  the  $260,000  authorization 
to  construct  a  badly  needed  com.niinity 
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building  at  the  Sugar  Grove  Naval  Re- 
ceiving Station  located  in  Pendleton 
County.  W.  'Va. 

On  June  4,  1971,  I  wrote  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  requested  the 
committee  to  consider  including  this 
$260,000  unbudgeted  item  in  their  fiscal 
year  1972  military  construction  author- 
ization bill.  Tlie  Sugar  Grove  facility  is, 
of  necessity,  located  in  an  isolated  area 
in  order  that  there  will  be  no  mterference 
In  the  quality  of  the  reception.  While  this 
isolation  is  nece.ssary.  it  is  not  necessary, 
in  my  opinion,  that  the  personnel  sta- 
tioned at  this  location  should  be  deprived 
of  basic  and  needed  facilitie.s  That  is  why 
I  requested  tliis  item  which  the  commit- 
tee has  been  land  enough  to  include  in 
the  bill. 

There  are  four  other  West  Virginia 
construction  items  authorized  in  this  bUl 
and  I  want  to  also  thank  the  committee 
for  including  the  necessary  authorization 
In  order  that  they  can  be  included  in  the 
current  fiscal  year's  program.  They  are 
as  follows : 

First.  Romney,  W.  'Va.,  construction  of 
an  Army  Reserve  Center,  $415,000.  This 
project  is  required  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  training  facilities  for  the  ac- 
compUsliment  of  the  training  missions 
of  assigned  units.  It  will  provide  an 
Anny  Reserve  Center  with  a  100-man 
capacity  and  a  maintenance  shop.  The 
present  leased  facilities  are  inadequate, 
and  the  continued  usage  of  them  will 
hinder  training  and  preclude  increasing 
the  capabihty  of  the  unit. 

Second.  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  conver- 
sion of  storage  building  to  armory, 
$67,000.  The  present  facilities  are  over- 
crowded, and  this  lack  of  space  is  ham- 
pering the  efficient  operation  of  the  units 
Involved.  The  renovated  facility  will  pro- 
vide space  for  the  254th  Transportation 
Company,  which  is  housed  with  two  other 
tmits,  and  which  presently  has  inade- 
quate unit  supply,  vault,  and  adminis- 
trative space. 

Third.  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  construc- 
tion of  an  organizational  maintenance 
shop,  $65,000.  The  facihty  presently  used 
for  the  organizational  maintenance  shop 
is  needed  for  conversion  to  an  annory, 
and  it  has  been  determined  that  it  will 
be  more  economical  and  efficient  to  con- 
vert this  facility,  and  construct  a  new 
organizational  maintenance  shop. 

Fourth.  Martinsburg,  W.  Va..  construc- 
tion of  a  one-unit  armory,  $220,000.  The 
present  facility  is  in  a  very  deteriorated 
condition  and  is  inadequate  for  the  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  training  of  the 
units  assigned. 

I  feel  that  all  of  these  items  which  I 
have  enumerated  above  are  needed  proj- 
ects which  win  promote  iiioic  efficiency 
in  the  operational  and  training  functions 
of  the  tmits  involved,  and.  again.  I  thank 
the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  including  them  in  the 
pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len* .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    SYMINGTON     Mr.    President,    I 
move   to  reconsider    the  vote  by   which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  tabic. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  last 
night  reported  HR  9910.  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1971.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  report  will  be  filed  in 
tlie  Senate  tliis  afternoon.  The  Senate 
has  permission  to  receive  messages,  re- 
ports, and  the  like  for  the  next  4  days.  I 
believe.  The  hearings  and  the  report  it- 
self will  go  to  the  printer  late  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  explanation, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  HR.  9910. 
I  do  this  so  that  it  wall  be  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A   bill,   H.R.   9910,   to   amend   the   Foreign 

Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  <H-R.  9910  > 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  consideration  of  the  pending 
business  this  afternoon.  We  will  endeavor 
to  get  copies  of  the  reix^rt  and  hearings 
at  the  earnest  opportunity  to  the  Sena- 
tors who  have  indicated  a  vital  interest 
in  the  bill. 


TO  SEE  OURSELVES  AS  OTHERS  DO 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  NBC 
Radio  Network  News  recently  asked  its 
foreign  correspondents  to  express  how 
the  countries  from  which  they  report 
view  America.  Views  were  to  be  presented 
under  three  general  categories:  Eco- 
nomic, domestic,  and  foreign  affairs. 

The  documentary  ba.sed  on  the  results 
of  that  survev  was  broadcast  on  .Septem- 
ber 12.  1971.  over  the  NBC  Radio  Network 
on  its  award-winning  •Second  Sunday" 
series. 

Because  I  believe  this  program  to  be  of 
timely  and  important  value  to  Amer- 
icans! I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
transcript  of  this  presentation,  "A  World 
Reflection— How  They  See  Us,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being   no  objection,  the   tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A   WORLD   RErLEcnoN— How  Thet  See  XSb 

Premier  Pifrre  TnUDEAtr.  We  understand 
your  problem.  We  sympathize  wholehearted - 
iy  with  your  goal  of  a  healthy  economy.  We 
suggest  only  that  the  advocation  of  your  sur- 
charge .  .  . 

Wilson  Hall.  Premier  Trudeau  of  Canada 
is  somewhat  understanding  of  US  problems. 
Some  other  nations  are  equally  sympathetic. 
Still  others  feel  differently.  We  will  look  at 
both  sides  of  the  coin. 

(Music.) 

Announcer.  This  is  Second  Sunday,  NBC's 
award-winning    ne^'S    documentary    series. 


This  month's  topic — "A  World  Reflection — 
How  They  See  Us".  Here  is  your  host  Wilson 
Hall. 

Hall.  Never  In  our  history  as  a  world  power 
has  the  image  of  the  United  States  been  at 
such  a  low  ebb.  We  were  riding  high  until 
the  sixties.  Then  it  seemed  something  or 
some  things — fate,  kismet — pulled  the  rug 
from  under  us  We  became  ensnarled  in  the 
race  issue,  with  all  its  concomitant  asp>ects — 
poverty,  riots,  busing,  segregation,  desegre- 
gation, you  name  it.  We  are  frustrated  and 
guilty,  and  we're  being  drained.  And  in  the 
sixties  we  became  more  deeply  mired  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  Now  forty  thousand  American 
deaths  later,  we  are  trying  to  extricate  our- 
selves. But  the  fact  remains,  we  still  are  in 
Vietnam.  As  a  result,  we're  not  the  sure- 
footed power  we  were  following  our  assump- 
tion of  world  leadership  after  World  War  II. 
We  are  like  the  giant  Gulliver,  bound  up  by 
the  LUilputlans,  our  problems. 

As  a  nation  we  have  tried,  we  believe  it 
can  t>e  argued,  we  have  tried  to  behave  de- 
cently by  internatloneJ  standards.  But  it 
seems  to  little  or  perhaps  no  avail.  We  still 
flounder  in  the  race  issue,  we  still  flounder  in 
Vietnam.  And  to  top  it  off,  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar  is  in  question.  These  are  In- 
deed strange  times. 

Because  of  these  facts  we've  asked  our  cor- 
respondents around  the  wOTld  to  advise  us 
how  the  nations  around  the  world  see  us,  you 
and  me  and  our  nation.  Within  the  coming 
hour  we  plan  to  pursue  this  Inquiry  along 
three  broad  lines — economic  aspects,  do- 
mestic issues,  and  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
First,  as  to  foreign  affairs.  How  do  the  British 
view  us? 

Geoece  Montoomert  This  Is  George  Mont- 
gomery in  London.  To  be  exact,  on  neet 
Street,  the  capital's  newspaper  row,  which 
helps  make  and  reflect  British  attitudes  on 
American  foreign  policy  For  the  last  year  or 
so  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  that  the 
Americans  were  learning.  In  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere,  that  their  power  had  limitations, 
and  accordingly  the  Americans  were  trying 
to  pull  in  their  horns.  Now  comes  the  dollar 
crisis,  and  the  weeltly  magazine,  the  New 
Statesman,  says  that  the  actions  of  the 
Nixon  administration  have  ended  an  era  not 
just  in  world  economics  but  in  world  politics. 
The  Stateman  goes  on  that  the  Americans 
have  found  their  resources  so  overstretched 
that  they  have  curtly  abdicated  as  the 
world's  number-one  nanny  or  nursemaid. 
The  Stateman  adds  that  what  it  calls  the 
American  empire  has  now  crumbled  and  that 
In  a  few  months'  time  people  wUi  be  talking 
not  about  Fort  Knox  but  at>out  Portress 
America. 

That's  a  fairly  tj-plcal  left-wing  \-lew.  But 
the  right  is  making  similar  noises  with  the 
Sunday  Telegraph  mentioning  what  it  calls 
Mr.  Nixon's  new  policy  of  enlightened  isola- 
tionism. The  telegraph,  along  with  other 
commentators,  Is  saying  that  if  the  liberated 
dollar  is  the  economic  symbol  of  this  enlight- 
ened Isolationism,  its  military  equivalent 
could  well  be  heavy  domestic  American  pres- 
sure  for  cuts  in  US  troops  in  Europe.  Many 
middle-of-the-road  Briton-  claim  that  Amer- 
ica's new,  more  realistic,  less  aggressive  at- 
titude about  the  limitations  of  Its  power 
augur  well  for  peace.  They  say  an  American 
President  may  be  going  to  Peking  twenty 
years  later  than  he  could  have  gone,  but  at 
least  he  is  going  and  not  arrogantly. 

This  is  George  Montgomery  on  Fleet  Street 
in  London. 

Hall.  The  British  viewpoint,  as  might  be 
expected.  Is  rather  tempered.  Traditionally 
the  British  have  t>een  our  allies,  although 
they  were,  ironically,  our  first  foe.  How  about 
our  other  traditional  ally.  Prance?  However, 
a  word  of  caution  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  General  de  Gaulie  about  ten 
years  ago  who  suggested  cutting  France  away 
from  the  United  States.  His  Idea  wr^c  the 
creation  of  a  third  force  to  counterbalance 
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the  two  811  p«r- powers,  the  United  States  and 
the  StJVlet  Union. 

David  Bttrjiincton  This  Is  David  Burrlng- 
ton  in  Paris.  The  PrencJa  rarely  criticise  the 
g^rala  of  AmeitCAn  foreign  policy. 

In  fact,  opinion  surveys  of  the  pa.st  five 
years  show  that  Frenchmen  rat*  the  US.  far 
ahead  of  any  other  country  as  Frances  b«8t 
friend.  But  when  u  comes  to  how  the  U  8. 
tries  to  achieve  lu  goals — well.  French  crit- 
icism 1-s  often  harsh.  For  example,  there  s 
general  approval  of  President  Nixon's  deci- 
sion to  Wind  down  the  Vietniuii  war.  But 
French  newspaper.s  still  sputter  ihat  Viet- 
namlzatlon  wont  work,  and  the  most  Influ- 
ential paper.  Le  Monde,  ha.s  advised  Mr 
Nixon  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  recent 
seven-point  Vietcon*?  peace  proposal 

It  s  American  policy  u<ward  Europe,  how- 
ever, that  the  French  are  touchiest  about. 
President  Pompidou  has  noted  that  the  U.S. 
always  .says  Its  In  favor  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, but  he  doubta  American  leaders  are 
really  ready  to  face  the  cosisequences  The 
major  consequence,  the  French  insist,  will  be 
less  American  Imports  In  Europe  This  la  a 
sore  point.  The  weekly  magazine  L'Express 
recently  blamed  the  current  dollar  crisis  on 
excessive  US.  Investment  In  Europe,  thirteen 
billion  dollars'  worth  last  year,  and  it  warned 
that  such  Investment  Inevitably  generates 
political  inlluence.  dollar  diplomacy. 

The  French  hope  to  sec  their  own  Influence 
In  Europe  increase  as  American  Influence  de- 
clines. But  all  this  IS  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  R\is8itt  la  no  longer  a  threat.  Any 
new  saber-rattling  In  Moscow  would  force  a 
profound  reappraisal, 

David  Burrlngton,  NBC  News,  outside  the 
Foreign  Ministry  In  Parts. 

Hai,l.  Prance  and  Great  Britain  have  been 
friends  lu  the  historic  sense.  Germany  has 
been  our  enemy  In  two  world  wars.  After 
World  War  II  we  helped  put  West  Germany 
on  Ita  feet,  partly  because  we  had  to.  Ger- 
many's geographic  position,  plus  the  dy- 
namics of  Its  people,  nuUie  It  a  compelling 
force  In  world  politics.  And  It  can  be  argued 
that  we  acted  as  we  did  toward  the  Germans 
to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover  of  Western 
Europe  In  the  years  following  the  war.  Now 
In  1971,  how  does  West  Germany  view  us.' 

RoBEKT  Hagek.  This  Is  Robert  Hager  In  West 
Berlin.  I  in  standing  beside  the  Berlin  Wall — 
tall,  gray,  and  ugly.  For  West  Berllners  the 
specter  of  Communism  and  the  Soviet  bloc 
Is  never  very  far  away.  In  spite  of  the  pending 
Berlin  agreement.  West  Berllners,  and  for 
that  matter  most  West  Germans,  feel  much 
more  secure  with  the  American  army  around, 
and  thaWat  the  moment  Is  their  number-one 
concern  over  US.  foreign  policy. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  the  US.  Senate 
was  debating  a  cutback  for  troops  In  Europe, 
the  Influential  newspaper  Frankfurter  All- 
gemelner  was  warning  Its  readers  of  neo- 
iBolatlonlsm  In  the  United  States.  A  few  days 
later,  word  that  the  Senate  had  decided  not 
to  tamper  with  the  present  troop  levels 
brought  a  general  sigh  of  relief  throughout 
West  Germany.  Germans  don't  see  the  US. 
presence  here  aa  a  favor.  Over  the  years, 
they've  come  to  regard  U  as  an  obligation. 

The  Defense  Minister  Helmut  Schmidt 
once  told  me  Americans  should  realize  the 
US  army  Is  necessary  In  Germany  not  only 
na  »  defense  for  Germany  but  In  Schmidt's 
view  as  a  defense  for  America  Itself.  West 
Germany,  said  Schmidt,  Just  happens  to  be 
the    front    line. 

Apart  from  the  various  negotiations  under 
way  with  the  East,  many  West  Germans  will 
tell  you  they  know  the  Russians  best,  and 
the  Russians  can't  be  trusted  Whether  that 
be  true  or  not,  the  Germans  feel  a  lot  more 
comfortable  with  America  In  the  ring  beside 
them.  Withdrawal  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  may  be  all  right,  but  the  Germans 
don't  want  to  8e«  American  withdrawal  from 
this  part  of  the  globe. 

Robert  Hager,  eUongslde  the  Berlin  Wall  in 
West  Berlin. 


Hall.  Germany  was  one  of  our  two  major 
foes  in  World  War  II.  Tlie  other.  Japan.  It  s 
sometimes  interesting  to  speculate  what 
might  have  happened  U  Japan  had  not  made 
the  mistake  of  bombing  Pearl  Harbor,  For 
that  act  soUdlfled  American  opinion  Into  a 
determination  to  defeat  the  totalitarian 
powers  TTie  Allies  did  defeat  Germany  and 
Japan,  and  then  the  United  States  rebuilt 
Japan.  That  Is  history.  Today  Is  now.  What 
do  the  Japanese  think  of  us  now'.' 

John  Rjch  This  Is  John  Rich  in  Tokyo, 
Japanese  policy  makers  are  taking  a  new  look 
at  the  United  States  F<jr  25  years,  or  almost 
an  .soon  as  they  got  used  to  the  American 
C)Ccupatlon,  the  Japanese  have  taken  the 
United  States  pretty  much  for  granted  The 
Americans  we.'-c  In  Japan,  US  lorces  operated 
from  Japanese  bases,  and  the  Japanese 
simply  assumed  that  America  needed  Japan 
and  would  thus  take  care  of  Japan, 

The  double  Nixon  shocks — his  announced 
trip  to  Peking  and  the  economic  measures  - 
have  shaken  the  Japanese  as  nothing  has  for 
years.  One  Japanese  columnist  writes  that  In 
Japan  the  Image  of  a  rich  America  has  per- 
sisted. It  was  kept  alive  by  post-war  mem- 
ories of  generous  aid  and  Japan's  own  heavy 
dependence  on  the  United  States,  which 
came  to  be  taken  for  granted  Because  of  this, 
he  says,  Japan  has  been  reluctant  to  stand 
on  Its  own  feet, 

America  s  moves  toward  China,  made  with- 
out consulting  Japan,  have  forced  the  Jap- 
anese to  think  more  about  their  own  future 
policy  In  Asia  When  they  think  about  a  role 
Independent  from  the  United  States,  it  seems 
to  many  Japanese  to  be  a  very  lonely  one, 
America's  new  policy  Is  forcing  Japanese 
diplomats  and  leaders  to  face  up  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation  In  .\sla  for  the  first  lime 
since  World  War  n.  One  result  may  be  that 
OS  Japan  begins  to  make  Its  own  Independent 
decisions  It  may  gain  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  United  States  and  the  protection  and 
help  it's  received  from  Its  conqueror  for  the 
past  quarter-century. 

This  is  John  Rich.  NBC  News,  at  the  Japa- 
nese Forelgrn  Ministry  In  Tokyo. 

Hall.  We  still  have  troops  In  Japan  and 
in  Germany  and  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
We  have  no  soldiers  In  the  Middle  East. 
Nevertheless,  that  area  poses  a  problem  for 
American  foreign  policy.  It  Is  in  this  area 
that  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  directly  conflict,  the  two 
super- pc'wers  maneuvering  for  p>o6ltlons  of 
influence  as  relations  grow  ever  more  tense 
between    the    Israelis    and    the    Arab    world 

Mark  Schletfeb  This  Is  Mark  Schlelfer 
in  Beirut  Part  of  the  way  Beirut  makes  Its 
living  Is  by  serving  as  a  propaganda  cen- 
ter for  all  of  the  conflicting  political  trend-S 
in  the  Arab  world  But  over  the  past  year 
a  shaky  common  view  here  towards  .\merlcan 
policy  has  emerijed,  a  tjellef  that  only  the 
United  States  has  Uie  p<iwer  to  force  Israel 
to  make  the  compromises  that  the  Arab 
governments  Insist  are  necessary  If  there  Is 
ever  to  be  peace  In  the  Middle  Ej\et  This 
consensus  began  to  emerge  when  the  more 
radical  Arab  states,  particularly  Egypt  and 
Syria,  became  convinced  that  US-spon.sored 
negotiations  with  Israel  was  the  least  pain- 
ful and  most  likely  way  to  recover  all  of 
the  Arab  territory  lost  to  Israel  during  the 
June,  1&67  war.  The  differences,  then,  are 
more  those  of  mood 

Newspapers  here,  like  Al  Nahar,  which  re- 
flect Egyptian  opinion,  are  still  suspicious 
and  always  ready  to  wurn  that  American 
peace  elTorts  may  be  Just  maneuvers  to  di- 
vide the  .^rabs  and  buy  more  time  for  Israel, 
The  right  wing  newspapers  here  like  EI 
Huyat,  which  reflect  Saudi  Arabian  and  Jor- 
danian opinion,  keep  urging  the  Arabs  not 
to  alienate  the  Unlt<d  States  with  rhetorical 
threats. 

Outside  of  this  uneasy  consensus  stand 
the  Palestliiian  guerrillas  and  the  sauLll  but 
Influential  Arab  New  Left  who  argue  that 
the  Arabs  will  never  be  able  U>  unite  or  de- 


velop their  economy  unless  they  moblllu 
tlieuxselves  for  a  revolTitlonary  war,  'Vieit- 
cong  .style,  agaln.'^t  Israel  and.  if  necessary, 
the  United  States. 

This  Is  Mark  Schlelfer  at  Al  Nahar  news- 
paper In  Beirut. 

Hall  The  Israelis  have  forged  a  power- 
ful nation  m  the  Middle  Bast,  powerful  be- 
cause of  a  strong  national  will,  a  will  to 
live,  a  will  to  survive 

Ken  Lurorr  This  Is  Ken  Lucoff  In  Jeru- 
salem A  frequently-heard  questiooi  here 
comes  to  politics,  peace,  social  problems,  and 
In  fact  anything  at  all  Is.  "Is  It  good  for  the 
Jews?"  meaning  the  Jews  of  Israel  At  no 
time  In  recent  years  has  that  question  been 
heard  as  often  as  when  talking  about  .Ameri- 
can attempits  to  bring  Arabs  and  Israelis  to- 
gether  for  a   p>eace  settlement 

Many  Israelis  doubt  US  sincerity,  frequent- 
ly claiming  that  the  Nixon  administration  Is 
more  interested  In  chalking  up  a  peace  agree- 
ment to  Its  credit  than  finding  what  Arabs 
and  Israelis  butli  like  to  call  a  Just  settle- 
ment. However,  for  all  that's  written  and 
said  here  about  American  pressure  on  Israel 
to  accept  a  settlement  that  does  not  meet 
Jerusalem's  demands,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion la  enjoying  the  greatest  amount  of  pop- 
ularity here  sl;ice  taking  office  More  than 
52  percent  of  all  Israelis  apparently  hre 
plea-sed  with  the  President's  Middle  East  (x> - 
Icles  according  Uo  recent  pfi'.Is  This  is  a 
tremendous  Increase  from  fifteen  percent. 
when  the  President  first  announced  his  so- 
called  even-handed  Middle  East  fx>licy. 

What  did  worry  Israelis,  however,  was  the 
worsening  American  economic  crl-sls,  since 
Jerusalem  Is  directly  tied  to  the  US  dollar 
Most  Israelis  now,  though,  are  pleased  with 
the  administration's  recent  sweeping  eco- 
nomic program.  Government  financial  advlj- 
ers  and  businessmen  alike  say  It  Is  the  right 
step  to  strengthen  all  dollar-linked  curren- 
cies. Including  the  Israeli  lira. 

What  doe«  trouble  I.-^raells  about  America, 
however.  Is  the  permissiveness  of  middle- 
class  young  Americans,  virtually  all  Jewish, 
who  visit  here.  Too  many  of  them,  Israelis 
complain,  bring  with  them  drug  habits  and 
revolutionary  rhetoric  that  influence  their 
Israeli  counterparts.  And  this,  the  Israelis 
say,  definitely  Is  not  good  for  the  Jews. 

This  is  Ken  Lucoff  at  Freedom  Square, 
Jerusalem. 

Hall.  The  Middle  East  lies  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Mediterranean,  once  a  base  for 
the  British  navy.  With  the  phasing  out  of 
the  British  Influence,  the  American  Sixth 
Fleet  had  become  a  bulwetrk  of  strength  In 
the  area,  somewhat  diminished  now  as  the 
Soviet  navy  grrows  In  strength  In  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  Since  World  War  II  the 
United  States  lias  been  bolstering  its  Influ- 
ence on  the  western  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  Spain.  Within  the  past  year.  Mr 
Nixon,  Mr.  Agnew,  other  American  dlgnl- 
tarle*  have  visited  Spain  Prince  Carlos,  the 
Spanish  klng-to-be.  has  visited  this  country. 
There  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  cordiality  be- 
tween the  two  nations    But  Is  there? 

Tim  BaowM.  This  is  Tim  Brown  In  Madrid. 
Not  since  Christopher  Columbus  discovered 
the  Americas  have  relations  at  a  pKilltlcal 
leve;  been  so  cozy  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain.  But  on  an  unofficial  level  there 
Is  simmering  discontent  Franco's  political 
opponents  strongly  resent  the  US  military 
presence  here  and  complain  of  what  they 
term  the  American  economic  colonialism  of 
their  country. 

They  point  out  that  35  percent  of  all  for- 
eign Investment  In  Spain  Is  American.  An 
estimated  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
have  been  Invested  by  US  business,  and  over 
one  hundred  of  America's  t-op  two  hundred 
companies  are  In  Spain  In  fact,  no  other 
country's  presence  te  nxtre  noticeable  In  the 
dally  life  of  the  cotmtry.  US  military  jets 
roar  In  and  out  of  this  air  base  near  Madrid 
as  they  do  at  other  bases  near  Zaragosa  and 
Seville. 
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On  the  southern  coast  at  Rota.  Polaris- 
armed  submarines  leave  to  patrol  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Atlantic.  Despite  the  antl- 
Amerlcan  sentiments,  mainly  fermented  by 
the  left,  demonstrations  against  the  US  are 
rare  In  Spain  And  the  fact  that  this  resent- 
ment has  not  boiled  t.o  the  surface  more 
often  Is  In  part  a  tribute  to  the  general  good 
manners  of  most  Amerlrans  m  Spain,  and 
this  Includes  the  one  million  tourists  that 
come  annually. 

Most  Spaniards  also  admit  that  the  US  Is 
to  a  great  extent  r(«ix)nsible  fur  the  tremen- 
dous economic  strides  that  have  lifted  the 
country  out  of  poverty 

This  Is  Tim  Brown  at  the  US  air  base  at 
Torrejon  near  Madrid. 

Hall  American  preoccupation  with  Europe, 
the  Far  East,  the  Middle  East,  tends  to  make 
us  sometimes  to  forget  a  very  loyal  friend. 
Au.stralla.  It's  been  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  thousands  of  American  GI's  based  there 
had  a  profound  effect  on  Australian  thinking 

Lionel  Hitdsok  This  Is  Lionel  Hudson  on 
the  outskirts  of  Canberra.  Australia's  federal 
capital  Is  In  the  heart  of  the  sheep  country. 
It's  spring  here,  and  the  lambs  are  dropping. 
But  Australians  are  facing  up  to  another  new 
season  a-lth  a  lot  less  Joy.  a  new  season  In 
International  afTalrs  brought  about  largely  by 
changes  In  United  States  policies. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  America  getting 
off  the  hook  In  Vietnam  or  of  the  dollar  crisis. 
Australia's  position  In  the  Pacific  will  never 
be  the  same  again.  After  years  of  holding  on 
to  Britain's  hand  and  then  America's,  Au.s- 
tralla is  being  forced  willy-nllly  Into  eco- 
nomic and  political  indei^endence.  Canberra 
was  caught  on  the  hop  by  the  stepping  up  of 
United  States  troop  withdrawals  from  Viet- 
nam and  by  the  Nixon  doctrine  that  South- 
east Asian  nations  should  do  much  more  for 
themselves 

President  Nixon,  said  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald,  was  now  little  concerned  to  consult 
his  Pacific  and  Asian  allies,  and  Indeed 
seemed  less  concerned  to  pre.serve  their  good 
opinion.  The  question  was  asked,  "Was  the 
United  States  reverting  to  a  form  of  isolation- 
ism?" "So  what?"  said  one  commentator 
"It's  high  time  Australia  stopped  harlng  after 
great  powers  in  a  self-important,  ex-lmpenal, 
little-brother  kind  of  way.  "  And  most  Aus- 
tralians agreed  with  him, 

Australians  were  warned  the  other  day  that 
their  country  had  more  chance  of  survival 
than  many  others,  as  long  as  they  changed 
from  the  present  course  of  Imitating 
Amerlca'6  mistakes.  On  top  of  this,  there 
was  a  report  of  a  big  Increase  of  American 
Inxmlgrants  to  Australia,  fleeing  urban  dis- 
orders and  race  problems.  However,  many 
Australians  are  curious  of  the  fact  that  one 
third  of  all  American  Immigrants  go  home 
again. 

This  is  Lionel  Hudson  on  the  outskirts  of 
Canberra. 

Hall.  In  the  foregoing  segment,  we've 
tried  to  present  a  croEs-sectlonal  view  of 
American  foreign  policy.  We're  aware  that 
American  prestige  Is  on  the  wane.  It  is  too 
early  to  assess  Mr.  Nixon's  attempt  to  estab- 
lish better  relations  with  Red  China.  But  his 
move  has  the  value  of  being  positive,  a  step 
away  from  our  drafting  attitude.  It  Is  one  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  two  recent  dynamic  steps.  Tlie 
other  Is  of  course  the  so-called  new  econojnlc 
policy.  By  cutting  the  dollar  away  from  gold 
and  by  surcharging  Impwrts,  the  President 
has  shaken  the  economic  world  In  this  seg- 
ment, we  win  give  time  to  this  matter.  First. 
a  report  from  the  country  moet  hard-hit  by 
tl.e  new  economic  dollar 
(Man  speaks  in  Ja4)anese  ) 

Jack  Rcssell.  This  Is  Jack  Rus.sel!  In 
Tokyo.  For  Japan  It  was  both  a  very  good  and 
a  very  bad  summer  The  affluent  Japanese  In 
the  largest  numbers  ever  flocked  to  l>each  and 
mountain  resorts,  but  they  drove  their  Toyota 
and  Honda  cars  home  to  the  specter  of  what 
many  are  calling  the  Nixon  depression.  When 
President  Nixon  announced  he  was  Imposing 
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a  ten  percent  surcharge  on  all  Imports,  the 
Japanese  felt  that  the  friendly  giant  had 
turned  against  them  Businessmen  openly 
cursed  the  US  President,  using  the  worst  pro- 
fanities In  the  Japanese  language 

But  the  anger  is  melting.  The  Japanese 
now  are  more  worried  about  the  impact  of 
US  economic  pKjllcIes  that  already  have 
forced  the  flotation  of  the  yen  on  their  econ- 
omy. Dally  television  commentators,  econo- 
mists, and  newspapers  warn  that  weaker  In- 
dustries 11!  go  bankrupt,  that  there  will  be 
unemployment,  and  that  both  wages  and  the 
economy  will  be  held  down  for  months. 

But  ihey  are  not  blaming  the  United  States 
solely  for  their  problems.  If  anyone  is  being 
blamed  now.  It  Is  Prime  Minister  Salto  A 
Japanese  newspaper  editor  s&ld  Salto's  gov- 
ernment, by  not  earlier  coming  to  terms  with 
Washington  on  the  trade  problem,  proved  It 
had  miscalculated  the  American  response, 
Japanese  businessmen  don't  want  this  to 
happen  again  Every  one  of  them  hopes  that 
somehow  the  ten  percent  surcharge  on  their 
poods  will  be  lifted.  But  one  expKJrier  said 
that  In  business  we  know  only  how  to  attack; 
we  must  now  learn  how  to  retreat  gracefully 
In  the  economic  cold  war  with  the  United 
Slates, 

So  far,  antl-Amerlcanism  has  been  held  In 
check.  But  If  things  really  get  bad.  President 
Nixon  and  the  United  States  may  yet  be- 
come villains  In  Japan, 

This  is  Jack  Russell.  NBC  News,  Tokyo, 

Haix,  It  Is  ironic  that  ttie  United  States 
had  to  act  to  hold  down  Japan,  a  country  It 
defeated  In  the  last  great  war.  It  Is  doubly 
ironic  that  the  same  policy  was  designed  to 
hold  down  not  only  Japan  but  our  other 
major  wartime  opponent,  Germany. 

UesLiE  CoLiTT,  This  Is  Leslie  Colltt  In  Ber- 
lin The  activity  here  In  West  Berlin's  stock 
exchange  has  been  centering  around  the 
sU)cks  of  western  companies  which  send  a 
high  percentage  of  their  exports  to  the  United 
Slates.  Their  prices  have  been  sliding  for 
weeks.  Talking  to  dozens  of  West  German 
businessmen,  industrialists,  bankers,  and 
economists,  the  following  Is  the  most  fre- 
quently-quoted reason  for  the  present  di- 
lemma of  the  American  economy,  that  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  able  to  compete 
with  the  major  Industrial  nations  because 
too  many  American  goods  have  simply  grown 
too  expensive  in  recent  years. 

But  as  a  prominent  West  German  chemi- 
cals manufacturer  puts  It.  "All  this  could 
cliange  as  other  countries  follow  West  Ger- 
many and  revalue  their  currencies,  thus 
making  American  goods  cheaper  abroad" 
West  Gernian  economist  Dr  Horst  Zeldler 
explains  the  essential  reason  why  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  has  lost  Its  former  mternatlonal 
position  while  the  West  German  mark  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  world's  hardest 
currencies. 

Horst  ZEroLEK.  We  were  free  In  our  de- 
cisions to  steer  our  economy  according  to 
our  own  wishes  and  opInlorLs,  more  free  than 
the  Americans  have  been. 

CoLiTT  He  shares  the  belief  of  many 
knowledgeable  Germans  that  American- 
owned  companies  In  Europe  have  contrib- 
uted their  share  to  the  current  economic  and 
monetary  troubles  of  the  United  States  for 
expansion  there  rather  than  remitting  them 
back  to  the  United  States. 

This  U  Leslie  Colltt  at  the  stock  exchange 
In  Berlin. 

Hall.  West  Germany  Is  alarmed  The  Jap- 
anese have  had  to  revalue  their  currency. 
Thus,  our  new  economic  strategy  has  had 
a  powerful  effect  on  wartime  foes  But  It 
h;is  also  hurt  a  long-time  friend,  our  good 
neighbor  to  the  north 

Ralph  Errinoton  This  Is  Ralph  Errlngton 
In  Ottawa.  When  Pierre  Trudeau  paid  his 
first  visit  to  Wa-shmgton  as  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  he  offered  a  Ughthearted  com- 
ment on  Canada-US  relations.  'Xlrlng  next 
to  the  Americans,  "  he  said,  "Is  In  some  ways 
like   sleeping   with   an   elephant.   No  matter 


how  friendly  and  even-tempered  the  beast, 
one  Is  affected  by  every  twitch  and  grunt  " 
Trudeau  had  cause  to  reflect  on  those  words 
when  he  cut  short  a  Eurof>ean  vacation  In 
tlie  wake  of  President  Nixon's  drastic  eco- 
nomic move.  With  nearly  70  percent  of  its 
exports  going  to  the  United  States,  Canada 
primarily  was  concerned  about  the  ten  per- 
cent import  surcharge. 

Canada  Immediately  appealed  to  the  Nixon 
administration  for  total  exemption,  arguing 
that  Canada,  with  a  floating  dollar  and  no 
tariff  barriers,  did  not  contribute  to  the  US 
balance  of  payments  problem  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  pressed  Canada  s  case  for  exemp- 
tion in  a  radio- TV'  address  to  the  Canadiar. 
people,  but  the  message  was  aimed  at  Wash- 
ington. 

TEUDEAt-  We  understand  your  problem 
We  sympathize  wholeheartedly  with  your 
goal  of  a  healthy  economy  We  suggest  only 
that  the  application  of  your  surcharge  to 
Canadian  exports  contributes  In  no  way  to 
the  surcharge  to  Canadian  exports  contrib- 
utes In  no  way  to  the  attainment  of  that 
goal  A  weak  Canadian  economy  is  of  no 
help  to  the  United  States. 

Ekwncton  While  voicing  concern  that 
thousands  of  Canadian*  could  be  thrown  out 
of  work  by  the  US  Import  surcharge.  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  said  there  would  be  no  re- 
taliation on  Canada  s  part.  In  the  meantime 
Canadians  are  trying  to  ride  out  the  ec  - 
nomlc  storm 

This  Is  Ralph  Errlngton  reporting  from 
Parliament  HUl  In  Ottawa. 

Hai-l  Governments  come  and  governments 
go,  but  Switzerland  has  shown  a  remarkable 
talent  for  survival. 

ROBCBT  Kboon  This  is  Robert  Kroon, 
Geneva.  The  Swiss  are  known  as  the  money 
managers  of  Europe,  free  trade  champions 
In  the  true  sen.se  of  the  word,  and  also  as 
citizens  of  the  world  s  oldest  democracy  As 
such,  they  are  taking  a  Jaundiced  view  of  the 
United  States  today.  To  the  Swiss,  political 
and  economic  stability  are  national  virtues. 
Therefore,  they  are  surprised  that  Uie  US 
government,  as  they  see  it.  has  not  been  in 
control  of  America  for  quite  a  while  polit- 
ically, socially,  and  now  also  In  the  economic 
field" 

Swiss  exports  to  the  Unl*ed  States, 
especially  of  watches,  have  been  hit  very 
hard  by  the  ten  percent  surcharge,  plus  the 
almost  ten  percent  revaluation  of  the  Swiss 
franc  that  people  here  feel  was  forced 
upon  them  And  t^.ere  Is  i:o  relief  In  sight. 
Tlie  Swiss  complain  that  the  US  is  letting 
then:i  down. 

Many  Swiss  tend  to  forget  however,  that 
the  huge  sF>eculat;on  against  the  weakening 
dcrilar  of  the  past  few  months  was  operated 
to  a  large  extent  through  Swiss  banks  and 
that  enormous  proflts  were  made  before 
Washington  finally  prresented  the  bill  So  now 
the  Swiss  are  sluing  tight  and  hoping  for 
the  best  They  may  be  grumbling  under  the 
pressure  of  Nixon  s  economic  program,  but 
responsible  leaders  and  economists  will  ad.Tilt 
that  the  sooner  the  US  put*  Us  hovise  m 
order,  the  better  things  will  work  out  for 
Switzerland  and  for  everyone  else  in  the 
long  run. 

This  is  Robert  Kroon.  Geneva. 

Hall,  It  Is  almost  200  years  since  the  13 
colonies  broke  ties  with  the  British  Empire, 
then  at  its  peak  of  power  The  spUt  was  clean 
and  complete  But  there  has  remained  s 
spirit  of  association  t>etween  the  two  nations, 

David  Weber  This  Is  David  Weber  In  Lon- 
don Economists  here  In  Britain  are  still  try- 
ing to  assess  the  country's  radically  new  fi- 
nancial relationship  with  the  United  States, 
it'll  be  some  time  before  the  potuid  and  the 
dollar  arrive  at  their  natural  parity,  and  ItTl 
be  even  longer  before  British  exporters  learn 
how  badly  they're  hurt  by  the  new  ten  per- 
cent tax  on  goods  they  •ell  to  America.  If 
the  surcharge  upsets  them,  they're  cheered 
up   by   the   revaluation  o*   the   yen   because 
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this  means  they  can  now  really  compete  with 
Japanese  prices.  What  It  amounts  tf!  is  that 
the  British  3tUl  can't  say  whether  President 
Nixon's  surprise  package  of  last  month  was  a 
good  thing  or  not. 

They  were  certainly  unhappy  about  It  at 
the  time — not  so  much  by  what  the  Presi- 
dent did  than  how  he  did  It.  There  was  talk 
of  his  high-handedness,  his  lack  of  courtesy 
for  not  letting  hla  foreign  friends  know  of  his 
plans  In  advance.  And  there  were  also  some 
dark  mutterlngs  about  the  President  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  the  economies  of 
the  world  Just  to  gram  a  little  political  ad- 
vantage at  home.  But  those  early  grumblings 
have  now  given  way  to  a  kind  of  grudging 
resj)«ct,  even  admiration,  for  Mr.  Nixon. 
Here  In  The  City,  which  Is  to  London  what 
Wall  Street  is  to  New  York,  bankers  and 
stockbrokers  are  now  beginning  to  say  that 
the  big  shake-up  from  Washington  was  Just 
the  thing  to  get  a  little  Hexlblllty  in  the  old 
fixed  world  money  exchanges. 

As  far  as  a  lot  of  British  economists  are 
concerned,  the  tough  new  American  economic 
policy  may  wind  up  helping  Britain  tta  much 
as  It  could  help  the  United  States. 

I>avld  Weber,  In  The  City  of  London. 

Hall.  European  statesmen  have  tried  to 
create  a  third  force  In  the  world — a  buffer 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Prance  has  played  a  leading  role. 

Aline  Saarinen.  This  Is  Aline  Saarlnen  In 
Paris.  Editorial  and  official  opinions  In 
Prance  have  been  angry  about  the  manner 
and  sometimes  the  content  of  President  Nix- 
on's new  economic  policy.  Even  Le  Monde, 
the  old  gray  lady  of  the  French  press,  refers 
consistently  to,  quote,  "the  President's  ego- 
centric decision."  L'Express,  the  Prench 
magazine  that's  like  Time  or  Newsweek, 
started  its  summary  article  by  saying,  "The 
cowboy  has  come  through  the  lawyer.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  gave  up  his  gentlemanly  man- 
ners. He  refuses  to  respect  the  rules  of  the 
monetary  gam«."  Although  they  don't  want 
retaliation  to  start  a  trade  war,  all  Prench 
opinion  Is  enraged  by  the  ten  percent  sur- 
charge. Valery  Discard  DEstalng,  the  Prench 
Plnanoe  Minister,  has  been  reiterating  the 
Prench  position  that  the  United  States  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  is  caused  by  large- 
scale  direct  American  Investment  In  Europe 
and  that  It  Is  not  up  to  the  European  coun- 
tries to  revalue  upwards  to  save  the  dollar. 

Although  the  Prench  position  prevented 
concerted  action  by  the  Common  Market, 
after  the  last  PYcnch  Cabinet  meeting  the 
government  spokesman  said  Prance  was 
anxious  to  find  a  common  position,  quote, 
"that  would  affirm  the  personality  of  Europe 
and  Its  weight  In  the  world."  The  govern- 
ment also  expressed  Its  satisfaction  with  the 
two-tiered  market.  Olivier  Wernzel(?),  gov- 
ernor of  the  Banque  de  Prance,  where 
we  are  now.  says  Europe  shouldn't  stop 
urging  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar  by  rise  In 
the  price  of  gold.  He.  too.  Is  against  revalu- 
ing the  franc.  But  Le  Monde  now  thinks 
the  floating  of  the  Japanese  yen  may  shake 
the  Prench  out  of  their  rigid  stance. 

This  Is  AUne  Saarlnen  at  the  Banque  de 
PVance  In  Parts. 

Hall.  American  relief  has  found  Its  way  to 
nations  all  over  the  world.  A  good  portion 
has  gone  to  India. 

Mtron  Bklkxnd.  This  Is  Myron  Belklnd  In 
New  Delhi.  Since  1961,  the  United  States  has 
given  India  nearly  ten  billion  dollars  in  eco- 
nomic assistance.  The  amount  represented 
66%  of  all  the  foreign  aid  India  has  re- 
ceived— and  yet  today  the  United  States  has 
few  friends  In  India.  The  reason  is  the  United 
States  policy  of  permitting  arms  shipments 
to  Pakistan,  who  has  always  been  considered 
India's  arch  enemy. 

One  senior  Indian  Foreign  Ministry  official, 
who  deals  directly  with  the  United  States, 
expreeaed  his  lack  of  understanding  of  Amer- 
ican furelgii  p<:)llcy  with  this  question:  "How 


does  America."  he  asked.  "supfKjrt  a  dicta- 
torship in  Pakistan  against  India,  the  world's 
largest  democracy?"  When  India  and  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  a  friendship  treaty  early 
in  August,  the  ITmes  of  India  said  that 
Americas  friendship  witli  Pakistan  was  in- 
directly responsible  tor  the  atrreement  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Oandhi.  who  hersei!  hiis  been 
critical  of  American  policy,  may  be  able  to 
help  Improve  Indo-Amerlcan  relations  dur- 
ing her  proposed  visU  to  the  United  States 
In  November. 

This  is  Myron  Belklnd  of  the  Associated 
Press  outside  the  American  Embassy  In  New 
Delhi. 

Hall.  We  closed  out  our  segment  on  for- 
eign affairs  with  a  repon  from  down  un- 
der— Australia.  We  close  out  this  economic 
segment  from  another  country  somewhat  out 
of  the  mainstream:  South  Africa. 

Ralph  Eluott.  This  Is  Ralph  Elliott  in 
Tablebay  Docks,  Capetown,  South  Africans 
living  In  the  southernmost  country  of  the 
continent  of  Africa  are  very  much  aware  of 
American  economic  affairs.  The  Republic  pro- 
duces 70%  of  the  free  world's  gold,  and  a 
significant  percentage  of  this  finds  Its  way 
Into  the  vaults  of  Fort  Knox.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  scale,  the  United  States  has  800 
million  dollars  In  direct  Investment  In  the 
Republic,  and  270  million  In  Indirect  Invest- 
ment. And  these  are  Important  Influences  in 
the  economy  of  this  country. 

Since  the  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  sea 
routes  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have 
been  brought  Into  sharper  focus  both  com- 
mercially and  strategically  by  this,  now  the 
only  practical  passage  from  the  western 
world  to  eastern  countries,  and  we  at  Cape- 
town, the  halfway  house,  known  to  mariners 
as  the  cavern  (?)  of  the  sea.  know  this.  The 
magnitude  of  commercial  shipping  traffic 
has  Increased  many  times,  and  this  growth 
rate  is  matched  by  the  build-up  of  commu- 
nist naval  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  These 
political  and  commercial  developments  have 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  South  Africa  more 
and  more  Into  the  arena  of  international  af- 
fairs. Along  with  that,  the  Republic  views 
the  economic  pattern  of  events  with  keener 
interest  In  terms  of  the  dollar  as  the  stand- 
ard measure  for  gold.  Its  sale  Is  the  key  fac- 
tor between  the  States  and  South  Africa,  and 
here  Washington  has  shown  an  awareness  of 
this  vital  economic  link. 

This  is  Ralph  Elliott  In  Tablebay  Docks, 
Capetown. 

Hall.  We've  given  time  to  consideration  of 
the  view  others  take  of  us  with  regard  to 
foreign  affairs  and  to  economic  matters.  But 
how  do  they  think  we're  doing  In  our  domes- 
tic affairs?  First,  the  Prench. 

Oeosge  V.  Lewis.  George  V.  Lewis,  Paris. 
When  New  York's  Mayor  John  Lindsay 
switched  parties,  declaring  himself  a  Demo- 
crat, Le  Monde,  Prance's  most  authoritative 
newspaper,  made  the  event  the  subject  of 
its  famous  front-page  editorial,  the  one  deal- 
ing with  the  major  International  topic  of 
the  day.  This  gives  some  Indication  of  how 
much  deep  concern  there  Is  here  for  every 
significant  ttim  in  America's  domestic  af- 
fairs. Right  now,  the  Prench  are  eyeing  the 
1972  Presidential  campaign  with  nearly  as 
much  Interest  as  Americans.  The  names  of 
the  six  or  seven  leading  contenders  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  already  are  siuprts- 
Ingly  well  known  here.  The  widespread 
Prench  belief  of  only  a  year  or  two  ago  that 
the  United  States  was  Inevitably  headed  for 
racial  upheaval  and  violent  revolution  has 
largely  subsided,  giving  way  to  the  view, 
voiced  for  example  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
big  magazine  Paris  Match,  that  there's  noth- 
ing much  wrong  with  the  United  States  that 
more  capable  leadership  would  not  help  solve. 
Thus  the  extraordinary  Interest  In  1972. 

By  and  large.  President  Nixon  Isn't  treated 
as  critically  here  as  In  some  other  countries. 
The  big  reason  for  this  Is  that  he's  considered 


pro-French  and  pro-Oauillst.  but  he  gener- 
ates no  real  enthusiasm.  And.  as  a  French 
opposition  leader  Francois  MiHerand  has  put 
It.  ''the  Prench  don  I  think  that  Mr.  Nixon 
has  the  an.swers  to  America's  problems  " 

George  V.  Lewis.  NBC  News.  Pans. 

Hall.  And.  how  to  the  Riussians  see  us? 

Ed  Stevens.  This  l.s  Ed  Stevens  In  Moscow. 
The  Soviet  press  and  radio  never  portray 
America  as  anything  but  a  sick  society  com- 
ing apart  at  the  seams,  torn  by  crime  and 
race  violence,  plagued  by  inflation  and  un- 
emplojrment.  demoralisied  by  dope  and  por- 
IK).  ruled  by  a  ruthless  military-industrial 
power  structure.  American  democracy  a 
sham:  civil  rights.  Including  freedom  of  the 
press  a  myth.  Soviet  correspondents  la 
America  always  confirm  this  oae-slded  pic- 
ture, but  there  are  other  sources  of  Informa- 
tion. The  'Voice  of  America  commands  s 
vast  audience  despite  Jamming,  and  the 
trickle  of  Soviet  visitors  to  America  is  grad- 
ually Increasing.  Learned  periodicals,  of 
limited  circulation,  give  factual  reports  on 
American  progress  and  achievements.  The 
latest  U.S.  scientific  and  technical  literature 
is  available  to  specialists. 

Many  educated  Russlana  who  publicly  par- 
rot the  Party  Line  on  America  change  their 
tvine  In  private.  Thus,  publication  of  the 
secret  Pervtagon  papers  was  offlclaJly  played 
up  as  new  proof  of  American  depravity,  but 
one  most  prominent  citizen — who  asked  to 
remain  nameless — voiced  glowing  admiration 
for  a  press  and  for  patriotic  individuals 
who  dared  expKJse  their  rulers'  mistakes  and 
abuses  of  power — something  unthinkable  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Even  the  average  man  likes 
and  admires  Americans,  despite  the  official 
line.  As  one  factory  worker  remarked.  "I 
don't  believe  that  people  who  can  land  on 
the  moon  almost  like  their  own  back  yard 
are  In  such  bad  shape." 

This  Is  Ed  Stevens  In  Moscow. 

Hall.  We've  heard  reports  from  American 
correspondents,  but  now  the  viewpoint  of  a 
non- American:  David  Webster  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  stationed  here  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Webster,  do  you  think  the  President's 
announcement  of  the  wage-price  freeze,  par- 
ticularly the  Import  surcharge,  came  as  a 
blow    to    the    ordinary    Englishman? 

David  Websteb.  I  don't  think  It  came  as  a 
blow  to  the  ordinary  Englishman.  It  might 
have  come  as  a  blow  to  the  bankers  and  the 
economists  and  some  of  the  politicians.  But 
If  they  were  smart,  they  must  have  seen  It 
coming.  I  think  the  ordinary  Englishman  Is 
probably  dimly  aware  that  the  relation- 
ship wtilch  has  been  maintained  between 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
ever  since  the  end  of  the  war  in  '45.  has — 
that  ph6«e  Is  coming  to  an  end.  There  have 
been  signs  tha«  It's  coming  to  an  end  for  a 
long  time,  and  they  are  now  aware  that  a 
different  kind  of  relationship  Is  going  up. 

Hall.  Do  yoti  think  that  perhaps  there 
might  have  been  a  feeling  among  some  of 
the  British  that,  ah.  glad  to  see  us  In  the 
same  old  bucket  of  being  a  little  broke,  and 
not  being  able  to  pay  our  bills? 

Webster.  Oh,  there's  always  an  element  of 
that.  Sort  of  feeling  that,  gee.  If  lots  of  them 
understood  what  economics  are  about — there 
was  a  certain,  ah,  among  the  profession,  there 
was  a  certain  Irony  In  the  fact  that  here  you 
are  having  great  arguments  about  wage 
freeze  and  price  controls,  which,  as  the  fact 
of  the  argument,  we've  been  going  through 
so  long  It  all  sounded  terribly  familiar  to  us. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  don't  think  anybody  In 
his  right  mind  wishes  to  see  the  United  States 
in  a  state  of  penury.  And  of  course  the 
United  States  Is  not  In  a  state  of  penury — 
they're  merely  having  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  reallllef^  of  their  situation  In  the 
world,  in  which  they've  become  over-ex- 
tended: became  over-extended.  I  think  they 
realize  that,  In  terms  of  their  military  pol- 
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icles.    but    also    over -extended    in    terms    of 
t,helr  economic  part  m  the  world 

Haul.  Do  you  think  there's  a  better  under- 
sUndlng  In'  England  now.  David  Webster— 
a  better  understanding  of  our  racial  problems 
which  we  iiave  now  that  certainly  racial 
problems,  color  problems,  have  come  upon 
England? 

WcasTKB.  TTiere  is  perhaps  a  greater  recog- 
nition Whether  there  s  greater  understand- 
ing I'm  not  sure,  because  the  problems  are 
very  dlfTerent  1  he  problen/s  very  different  m 
scale  Our  problem.-:  tend  to  be  problems  of 
Immigration  which  happen  tn  be  related  to 
race,  rather  than  problems  of  rare  as  such. 
A  large  part  of  our  problem  is.  In  fact,  partly 
an  Asian  problem — a  Pakistani  problem 
which  relates  not  so  much  to  the  color  of 
the  mans  skin  but  to  a  totally  different  cul- 
tural background  and  sometimes  an  inability 
to  actually  speak  English. 

Hall.  How  is  our  racial  progress,  or  lack 
of  same,  viewed?  The  busing,  the  gbettoes. 
and  so  forth? 

Webstcb.  Well,  it's  viewed  with  some  alarm. 
This  is  largely  because,  as  the  nature  of 
news  reporting,  we  tend  to  hear  the  bad  news 
rather  than  the  good  news.  And.  at  least  In 
this  country  you  are  starting  from  a  basic 
proposition,  which  says  that  it  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  country  to  make  the  situation 
better.  Unlike  some  countries,  you  aren't 
Starting  from  a  position  from  where  the  pur- 
pose of  the  country  to  make  the  situation 
group.  And  you're  going  through  a  whole  se- 
ries of  dlfflcull  transition  phaj>es.  &ometlnies 
resulting  In  violence  In  pnrs'.ilt  of  these  alms. 

Hail    TlUnk  we're  making  any  progre.ss'' 

Webster  I  think  yoti  are  I  don't  think  it's  a 
straight  line  progress  I  think  you're  going  In 
fits  and  starts,  and  sometimes  you  go  along 
one  direction,  and  it's  a.s  far  as  you  can  go 
in  that  direction,  so  you  change  tacks  and 
you  start  trying  to  deal  with  the  problem  In 
another  way  Which  Is  right  because  It's  an 
extremely  comi)lex  problem. 

Hall.  Turning  to  foreipn  affairs,  for  a  mo- 
ment— David  Weijstcr,  how  are  we  doing,  how 
do  we  seem  to  be  doing  I  should  say,  about 
Vietnam,  that  terrible  thing  thaLs  hung  over 
our  head-s  f'  r  years  now? 

WrnsTER  Well,  you  seem  to  be  going 
through  a  long,  tortuous  process  of  trying 
to  extricate  yourself  form  the  slttiatlon.  I 
suppose  you  find  as  many  different  opinions 
among  people  in  Britain,  as  to  precl-sely  how 
you  should  get  out  ol  it.  as  you  d  flrid  among 
people  In  America  as  to  how  you  should  get 
out  of  It.  I  think  it's  recognized  in  Britain 
that  It's  not  a  question  of  easy  solutions, 
that  there  Is  no  easy  solution  left  to  Amer- 
ica. 

Hall.  It's  not  Just  Vietnam,  but  In  many 
other  areas  of  endeavor. 

Webster.  I  think  the  general  reaction  In 
Britain  would  be  one  of  delight  that  after 
many  years  your  China  policy  would  seem  to 
be  taking  on  a  different  dlmen.sion  I  think 
basically  the  British  people  are  very  happy 
about  this.  That  it's  a  sign  of  coming  to 
terms  with  the  whole  problem  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  what  we  cheerfully  call  the  Far 
East,  and  the  people  In  the  east  call  the  east. 

Hall  Do  you  think  It's  a  little  late  in  com- 
ing? Not  you.  but.  again,  the — - 

Webster  1  think  most  British  people  would 
say  It  Is  very  late  In  coming  But  it's  com- 
paratively easy  for  a  nation  which  has 
severely  modified  its  world  role  to  be  critical 
of  another  nation  which  is  still  to'lng  to  deal 
with  tht  problem. 

Hall  Another  problem  In  the  Middle  East 
Are  they  as  critical  of  our  attempts  In  the 
Middle  East  to  get  some  sort  of  Interim  agree- 
ment at  least? 

Webster.  I  don't  think  that  there's  any 
great  body  of  opinion  either  way  in  Britain. 
on  American  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  They 
regard  It  as  a  great  international  problem 
la  which  America's  trying  to  do  her  bit,  and 


the  British  trying  to  do  their  bit.  and  so  on. 
There  is.  it's  not  a  major — the  debate  about 
American  policy  in  the  Middle  East  is  not  a 
nui]or  Issue  in  Britain.  The  Middle  East  may 
be  but  American  jxilicy  Is  not. 

Uai.l  I  remember  particularly  In  1957. 
when  I  was  In  Britain  Just  after  the — That 
war  How  angry  so  many  people  were  with  the 
I'nlled  S'uales  for  catting  oil  the— or  making, 
a:^  they  saw  It.  perhajjs.  in  Britain  and  Israel, 
Slop  picking  on  Nasser. 

Webster.  Well,  that  was  a  great  Internal 
debate  in  Britain.  In  some  ways  similar  to 
the  argument  you're  having  In  this  country 
about  your  relationships  in  Southeast  Asia 
And  the  United  States  made  moves  at  that 
time.  In  relation  to  that  area,  which  were 
resented  by  many  British  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  lot  of  other  British  people 
thought  they  were  correct. 

Hall.  We've  wandered  around — foreign  af- 
fairs, econotnlcs.  and  domestic  affairs.  What 
dn  you  see.  David  Webster,  as  the  biggest 
problem  faring  the  United  States  t.oday' 

Webster  Well  I  don't  quite  know  whether 
to  describe  it  a.«  the  biggest  problem,  or  the 
greatest  hojje  One  of  the  things  which  I 
find  my.self  arguing  with  Americans  about — 
It's  the  Americans  being  very  outspoken,  and 
very  open  people  In  the  way  they  dlscu.ss 
their  own  problems  And  get  into  a  kind  of 
intellectual   masochism,  and   they  say,  "God. 

we've  got  all  these  problems."  and  they  get 
very  upset  about  It,  and  they  argue  about 
them  ad  Infinitum  And  this  Is  right  and 
this  i.»  one  of  the  preat  strenRths  of  the 
United  StH.tes  The  thmp  wir.ch  interests  me 
at)OUt  the  United  States  at  this  stage  look- 
ing back  over  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of 
my  experience  in  thi.s  country,  is  that  it  Is 
going  through  a  process  of  maturing  It 
realizes  that  the  gap  between  the  ideal  of 
what  they  think  the  United  States  Is  about 
In  the  world  and  what.  In  fact,  might  be 
actually  practical  to  achieve,  and  this  com- 
ing to  terms  with  the  reality.  Willi  the  limits 
of  strength,  with  the  limits  of  problem- 
solving,  perliaps  taking  a  less  quaintly  Vic- 
torian attitude  toward  the  inevitability  of 
progress  Tliis  I  think,  is  a.  Is  a  great  sign 
of  hope  And  It's  a  sign  of  growing  up 
Hall  Tills  is  Wilson  Hal!,  NBC  News 
Ajmnouncer  'V'ou've  been  listening  to  Sec- 
ond Sunday  ■  .K  World  Reflection — How  They 
See  Us,"  was  written  and  produced  by 
James  Quigley,  directed  by  Edward  .Smith; 
associate  dlreot..)r,  Albert  Reyes:  technical 
supervision.  John  HIce  Second  Stmday  Is 
produced  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  NBC  News    This  Is  BUI  MeCord 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  prior  to 
movuig  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi-slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BVRD  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
ON  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  26.   1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  next,  immediately  following 
recogmtion  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  junior  Senator  from 


West  Virginia  iMr.  Byrdi  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS. 
H.R.  &9in,  TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE 
SENATE  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr,  BmD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  ot  the  routine  morning 
bu.-^iness  on  Tuesday  next,  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, H.R.  9910,  a  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


PROGRAM 
BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 


President,  the  program  for  Tuesday  is  as 
follows: 

Tlie  Senate  will  convene  at  11  a.m. 
Tuesday  next  After  the  recopnition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  tl^.e  standing  order, 
the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrdj  .  now  speaking,  wUl  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  mmutes.  fol- 
lowlnp  which  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  with 
stat«ments  limited  therein  to  3  mmut«s. 
at  the  conclusion  of  winch  the  Chair  will 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business.  H.R.  9910.  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Tlie  majority  leader  and  Uie  minority 
leader  have  mdicat«d  that  tlie  Senate 
should  be  on  notice  that  beerinning  on 
Tuesday  long  sessions  are  to  be  expected. 
with  long  hours  of  work,  so  as  to  expedite 
the  remaining  '  must"  legislation  which 
remains  to  be  considered  and  acted  upon 
by  the  Senat*  prior  to  adjournment  sme 
die. 

So,  Senators  are  alerted  to  the  fact 
that  beginning  Tuesday  of  next  week 
we  can  expect  long  sessions  and  we  can 
expect  rollcall  votes.  The  foreign  aid  bill 
is  on  the  front  gnddle.  There  will  be 
some  heal  and  some  votes. 

I  am  authorized  by  the  majority  leader 
to  state  that  following  the  foreipn  aid  bill 
there  will  be  such  bilL':  as  the  warranty- 
guarantee  b'.n,  the  water  pollution  bill, 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  Act,  and  the  economic  tax 
package.  It  poes  witiioui  saymp.  we  have 
busy  days  ahead  Senators  were  urged  by 
the  joint  leadersliip  yesterday  to  cancel 
their  scheduled  speakinp  engagements 
or  appointments  so  that  they  can  be  on 
hand  and  aid  the  Senate  in  proceeding 
with  its  remaining  business,  in  order 
that  our  objective  of  adjourning  on  No- 
vember 15  and  not  later  tlian  December  1 
can  be  achieved 


ADJOURNMENT     TO     11     A.M.. 
TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  26,  1971 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virpir.ia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  xo 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  429,  that  the  Sen- 
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ate  stand  In  adjoximment  until  11  a.m., 
Tuesday,  October  26.  1971. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.  >  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Tuesday,  October  26, 
1971,  at  11  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

minols  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  WlUlam 
J.  Bauer. 


October  21,  1971 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  21,  1971: 

Department    or    JusncB 
James  R.  Thcanpson,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.    attorney    for   the    northern    district   of 


CONFIRM  ATIONS 

Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  October  21,  1971: 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 
Cart  R.  Berman.  Jr..  and  John  W.  DeCoete 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
Ueutenant  in  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  provided  by  law. 


Renegotiation   Board 
Richard  T.  Burress.  of  Maryland,   to  be  a 
member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
Department    or   Labok 
Richard  J.  Oriinewald.  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Richard  Schubert,   of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
SoUoltor  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Federal   Metal    and   Non metallic    Mine 

Satett   Board  or  Review 
W.  W.  Little,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a  member  of 
the    Federal    Metal    and    Noiimetalllc    Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review  for  the  term  expir- 
ing September  15.   1976. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  THE 
NATION 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  October  13  issue  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  dealing  with  the  na- 
tional health  insurance  proposals  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress.  As  the  House 
Ways  and  Mean.s  Committee  is  now  delv- 
ing into  this  complex  issue,  I  thought 
that  this  editorial,  which  analyzes  the 
several  legislative  measures  relating  to 
national  health  insurance,  would  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleague:..  I  include  the 
editorial  at  this  point  In  the  Record; 

Health   Insurance   roa  the  Nation 

One  of  the  large  unresolved  Issues  still  be- 
fore the  Congress  this  fall  Is  whether  a  na- 
tional health  Insurance  system  of  some  type 
should  be  adopted.  The  arena  for  really  sub- 
stantive examination  of  the  question  will 
shift  later  this  month  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  headed  by  Represent- 
ative WUbur  MUls  of  Kensett. 

It  can  be  stated  with  reasonable  assurance 
and  fairness,  we  believe,  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  delivering  an  acceptable  level  of  medi- 
cal care  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  all  Americans 
ts  essentially  inadequate.  It  is  often  said, 
and  agreed  to  by  many  in  the  health  field, 
that  at  Its  best  American  medicine  Is  the  best 
there  Is  and  can  be  delivered  to  the  patient  if 
he  can  pay  for  It.  The  rich  can  pay  for  the 
best  but  In  varying  degrees  the  rest  of  those 
in  our  society  cannot. 

A  need  for  change,  at  least.  In  the  system 
Is  widely  recognized.  Evidence  of  that  Is  the 
proliferation  of  bUls  before  the  Congress 
dealing  with  the  national  health  insurance 
concept.  At  last  count  there  were  about  20  In 
the  hoppers,  with  five  of  them  to  be  consid- 
ered serious  contenders.  What  happens  is 
going  to  depend  In  large  measure  on  the 
handling  given  to  the  Issue  by  Mr.  Mills  and 
his  colleagues  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Consequently.  It  was  encouraging  to  read 
last  week  of  Mills'  criticism  of  the  version  of 
national  health  insurance  offered  in  the 
Nixon  administration  bill.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal,  he  says,  would  "only  add  to 
the  problems  we  now  have."  a  point  on  which 
Mr.  Mills  Is  precisely  correct.  Perhaps  It  will 
be  argued  that  such  an  evaluation  Is  a  part 
of  the  MUls  non-candidacy  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination.  It  may  be, 
but  If  this  means  that  Wilbur  Mills  is  ready 
to  fashion  a  truly  comprehensive  program  of 
national  health  insurance,  then  let  the  credit 
fall  where  It  wUl. 


The  administration's  program  would 
largely  preserve  the  present  system  of  financ- 
ing health  Insurance  for  a  Umlt«d  segment 
of  the  population  through  private  Insurance. 
Features  Include  a  provision  requiring  all 
employers  to  purchase  a  mlnlmum-bene&t 
private  Insurance  package  for  their  employes. 

A  second  serious  measure  before  Ways  and 
Means  is  similar  In  several  respects  to  the 
administration  plan.  It  is  the  "Healthcare" 
bill  supported  by  the  Health  Insurance  As- 
sociation of  America,  and  Introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Omar  Burleson  of  Texas.  Unlike 
the  Nlion  proposal,  the  purchase  of  Insur- 
ance policies  would  remain  voluntary.  T^ere 
are  other  provisions  as  well,  but  what  this 
"health  Insurance  Industry"  bill  does  essen- 
tially is  build  upon  the  present  system.  That 
is  essentially  what  the  administration  bill 
does,  too.  Basic  change  simply  would  not  be 
accomplished. 

Even  less  attractive  are  the  "Medlcredlt" 
plan  supported  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  the  "Catastrophic  Health  In- 
surance" program,  written  by  Senator  Russell 
Long  of  Louisiana  and  backed  by  his  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Medlcredlt  would  pro- 
vide a  system  of  tax  credits  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  private  health  Insurance.  The  Long 
program  would  be  something  of  an  extension 
of  Medicare  to  the  under  658.  covering  only 
those  persons  presently  covered  under  the 
Social  Security  system.  As  the  name  Implies. 
the  principal  advantage  would  be  to  pay 
most  medical  costs  after  those  insured  had 
be«n  hospitalized  for  60  days  and  had  paid 
92.000  more  for  other  medical  services. 

Our  own  preference  among  the  proposals 
before  the  Congress  Is  the  "Health  Security'' 
plan  introduced  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 
It  has  Its  flaws  but  It  Is  the  only  proposal 
that  would  reform  the  whole  system  of 
health  care — from  delivery  to  method  of 
payment — and  It  would  cover  all  Americans. 
Traditional  relationships  between  i>atlent  and 
private  physicians  would  be  preserved.  Fi- 
nancing would  come  50  per  cent  from  gen- 
eral tax  revenues  and  the  rest  from  taxes  on 
employers  and  employees  through  the  Social 
Security  system.  Preventive  medicine — per- 
haps the  best  kind  there  is — would  be  en- 
couraged. 

Total  costs  are  really  not  the  principal  Is- 
sue. Authoritative  estimates — some  of  them 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare — Indicate  that  total  health  costs 
In  the  coming  years  are  going  to  be  about  the 
same  regardless  of  what  system  of  health  care 
payment  and  delivery  is  used.  Indeed,  the 
chances  are  that  under  a  system  such  as  that 
advanced  In  the  Kennedy  bill  total  costs 
would  even  be  reduced. 

Virtually  all  the  Industrialized  nations  of 
the  world  already  have  national  health  care 
systems.  Adequate  health  care  should  be 
available  to  all  Americans  regardless  of  their 
economic  circumstances  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy.  It  Is  time  that  fact  was  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon  In  the  Congress. 


COMMONWEALTH  EDISON  PRAISED 
FOR  $11  MILLION  RESEARCH  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

UK     ILIINULS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY  Mr.  Speaker,  on  earlier 
occasions.  I  have  expressed  myself  in 
support  of  the  responsible  management 
of  Commonwealth  Edison  Co  which 
serves  the  electric  power  needs  of  Lake 
County.  111.,  and  most  of  the  12th  District 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent  In 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  witli  the  de- 
velopment of  a  nuclear  powerplant  at 
Zlon.  111.,  questions  have  been  raised  re- 
garding the  threat  of  thermal  pollution 
resulting  from  the  use  of  Lake  Michigan 
water  for  cooling  the  condensers  of  the 
nuclear  generating  plant. 

While  alternate  methods  of  reducing 
the  thermal  effect  have  been  suggested, 
tliere  seems  to  be  no  existing  satLsfactory 
answer.  Indeed,  there  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  the  limlt<>d  thermal  change 
which  will  occur  in  a  small  segment  of 
Lake  Michigan  will  indeed  have  any  dele- 
terious effects  on  the  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  shown  tliat 
substitution  of  a  liquid  metal-cooled  fast 
breeder  would  eliminate  the  threat  of 
pollution  to  the  environment,  either 
through  thermal  change  or  dispersal  of 
heat  into  the  atmosphere. 

I  am  encouraged  to  note  that  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Co.  has  pledged  the 
total  sum  of  $11,414,000  toward  a  Joint 
Government-industry  research  effort 
aimed  at  building  several  demonstration 
f£ist  breeder  nuclear  powerplants. 

This  announcement  made  recently  by 
my  constituent,  J.  Harris  Ward,  chair- 
man of  Commonwealth  EdLson  Co..  evi- 
dences the  determination  of  this  respon- 
sible electric  utility  company  to  supply 
the  needed  energy  for  residential  and  in- 
dustrial needs  of  the  area — at  reasonable 
cost  and  with  a  minimal  adverse  effect 
on  the  environment.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  thLs  significant  contribu- 
tion by  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  which 
is  further  tangible  evidence  that  Ameri- 
can industry  is  vitally  interested  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  our  Nation 
and  In  protecting  the  htmian  environ- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  ail  mankind. 


October  21,  1971 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  CASIMIR  PULASKI 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  NATURAL  GAB  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 


'     HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  new  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  DANIEI^  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to 
the  chorus  of  praise  accorded  the  ex- 
ploiUs  of  Casimir  Pulaski,  a  mighty  son  of 
Poland  and  champion  of  liberty. 

Born  to  royalty.  Pulaski  had  every  op- 
portunity of  making  the  most  of  status 
quo  conditions  in  18lh  century  Europe. 
Without  struggle,  without  difficulty  he 
could  have  lived  in  keeping  with  his 
family  traditions,  a  life  of  splendor  and 
magnificence  as  a  member  of  the  Polish 
Royal  Court. 

Pulaski,  however,  was  a  man  of  great 
imagination,  conscience  and  democratic 
spirit;  so  much  so.  that  he  could  not  tol- 
erate the  outrage  of  tyranny.  Joining 
with  others,  he  was  successful,  for  a  time. 
in  establishing  effective  resistence  to  for- 
eign encroachment  on  Polish  soil  and 
foreign  domination  of  Polish  govern- 
mental affairs.  Pulaski  and  his  kind 
were,  however,  overwhelmed  by  an  al- 
liance of  foreign  adventurers  and  less 
principled  Polish  noblemen  Following 
the  1772  overthrow  of  the  Poli.sh  Repub- 
lican Government.  Pula.ski  and  other 
Polish  patriots  were  driven  from  the  land 
to  seek  sanctuary.  The  cause  of  Polish 
independence  apparently  was  dead. 

Advised  of  the  imiiending  American 
Revolution,  Pulaski  became  the  advocate 
of  American  democracy  and  liberty  He 
offered  his  services  to  American  officials 
In  France.  A  cavalry  officer  of  Wgh  de- 
gree, experienced  in  battle,  he  was  of 
course  gratefully  received.  By  the  sum- 
mer of  1777  he  was  in  America.  read>-  for 
service  In  the  democratic  cause. 

At  Brandywine.  Germantown.  and 
•Valley  Forge,  the  courage  of  Pulaski  in- 
spired American  troop.-;,  and  following 
every  ix)ld  performance  he  was  promot*<l. 
until  at  last  he  was  directed  to  lead  the 
Colonial  cavalr>'  against  the  British 
forces  In  the  South.  A  dashing  figure  on 
the  battlefield,  a  man  of  fearless  deter- 
mination, he  had  become  by  1779,  a 
spectacular  symbol  of  the  Colonial  cause. 

At  the  height  of  his  fame,  recognized 
for  valor  and  ability,  he  organized  and 
led  a  cavalry  charge  against  the  enemy 
at  Savannah  in  October  1779.  The  British 
resistence  was  intense  and  Pula.ski  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle.  Several 
days  later,  he  was  dead. 

To  every  American  Patriot,  the  loss  of 
Pulaski  appeared  in  the  nature  of  catas- 
trophe. His  dauntless  spirit  and  numer- 
ous accomplishments  rendered  him  a 
hero  of  unprecedented  proportions,  and 
his  loss  was  mourned  on  a  national  scale. 

On  this  day,  marking  tlie  anniversary 
of  his  demise,  we  hail  the  memory  of 
Pulaski — a  man  of  principle,  of  courage 
and  high  attainments,  and  a  man  to 
whom  the  struggle  for  democracy  was 
the  most  imix)rtant  motivation  in  the 
world. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  consumer  problem  of  critical 
importance  is  posed  by  the  present  natu- 
ral gas  supply  shortage.  TMs  problem  is 
not  confined  to  &ny  single  section  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  particularly 
threatening  in  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area  where  my  own  district  is  lo- 
cated^ 

I  have  undertaken  to  determine  just 
what  the  situation  is  in  New  York,  and  I 
am  forced  to  report  that  the  picture 
wiiich  emerges  is  far  from  reassuring. 

Tlie  New  York  metrojxjlitan  area  Is 
supplied  by  three  major  pipelines,  one 
of  wiiich  provides  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  total  supply  Not  one  of  these  pipe- 
lines has  been  able  to  obtam  any  addi- 
tional new  supply  for  this  year  and  none 
expecus  to  have  any  new  supply  available 
next  year. 

In  fact,  two  of  the  New  York  suppliers, 
including  the  major  one.  are  having  diffi- 
culties in  meetmg  their  commitments 
under  present  contracts  Both  have  in- 
fonned  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
tliat  they  will  have  to  impose  3-percent 
or  4 -percent  curtailments  on  deliveries 
for  the  coming  winter.  Indications  are 
that  these  curtailments  may  become  still 
more  severe  for  the  winter  of  1972-73. 

If  the  coming  winter  should  be  ex- 
tremely cold,  the  proposed  curtailments 
could  result  in  an  emergency  situation 
for  gas  con.sumers  in  New  York.  At  best, 
they  might  be  called  upon  to  reduce  their 
gas  consumption  by  turning  down  their 
thermostats  If  this  step  failed  to  cut  re- 
quirements to  the  point  where  they  could 
be  met.  it  would  become  necessary  for 
the  gas  company  to  suspend  service  to 
certain  customers  or  in  certain  areas. 

Already,  increasing  numbers  of  would- 
be  new  consumers  are  unable  to  obtAm 
natural  gas  service  in  the  New  York  met- 
ropolitan areas.  Requests  by  a  growing 
number  of  families  and  business  concerns 
for  .service  have  necessarily  been  refused. 
Restrictions  have  been  imposed  on  the 
addition  of  large  volume  loads.  These  re- 
strictions now  prevent  the  use  of  gas  for 
heating  in  city  housing  projects  and  pri- 
vate apartment  projects  and  by  indus- 
trial or  commercial  consumers  who  need 
a  substantial  volume  of  fuel. 

The  shoitage  of  gas  for  indu.«trial  con- 
sumers uill  inevitably  have  a  damaging 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area.  Some  industrial  plants  already 
have  been  forced  to  cancel  plans  for  ex- 
pansion of  improvements  in  operations 
because  of  the  unavailability  of  gas  The 
re.sult  has  been  a  double  loss  of  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  the  investments  that 
would  have  been  made  and  of  the  poten- 
tial for  new  jobs. 

Further  public  injur>'  results  from  the 
increased  pollution  of  tlie  air  when  oil 
or  coal  has  to  be  used  for  fuel  because 
of  the  natural  gas  shortage  The  air  pol- 
lution problem  of  New  York  has  been 
widely  publicized  and  is  certainly  known 
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to  everyone  who  lives  there  or  who  visits 
our  city  Anticipated  curtailments  of  gas 
service  for  this  winter  will  further  exac- 
erbate the  pollution  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  iU  effects  of 
the  gas  supply  shortage  strike  directly 
at  the  people  of  New  York  City,  and  m 
greater  or  less  degree,  at  most  of  the 
people  of  the  enure  Nfition  as  150  mii- 
lion  Americans  depend  on  natural  gas 
for  domestic,  commercial  and  industrial 
fuel.  Thi.s  one  source  accounts  for  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  all  energy  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  supply 
shortage  of  this  essential  fuel  L«  not  a 
threat  looming  over  u.^;  at  some  time  i:i 
the  future  It  is  a  condition  that  exists 
right  now,  and  it  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  even  as  the  demand  for  natural  gas 
has  been  steadily  growing,  the  discovery 
of  new  supplies  has  lagged  behind  Dur- 
ing the  last  3  years,  more  gas  was  con- 
sumed in  the  48  contiguous  States  than 
was  f otmd  Known  reserves  supplies  have 
gone  dowTi.  and  virtually  all  of  these  re- 
serves are  already  commlttted. 

I  am  speaking  of  known  reserves.  The 
National  Petroleum  Council  estiinates 
that  60  percent  of  the  Nation  s  gas  re- 
serves are  still  to  be  discovered  These 
potential  supplies  would  meet  the  de- 
mand for  many  years  to  come — but  until 
they  are  discovered  and  developed,  their 
value  to  the  consumer  is  only  potential. 
not  actual. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  effort 
to  find  and  develop  new  gas  fields  has 
undergone  a  drastic  slowdown  in  recent 
years.  We  do  not  have  to  look  far  to  find 
the  reason.  The  inceniive  for  gas  pro- 
ducers to  engage  in  costly  and  uncertAin 
exploi-ations  for  additional  ga.s  suppiies 
have  been  alarmingly  weakened  by  Fed- 
eral law  and  rcgulatorv  policies. 

Tlie  urgent  need  the  Nation  faces  is  to 
restore  and  strengthen  this  incentive 
And  one  st«p  toward  doing  so  is  to  bring 
about  price  stabilization  by  making  sales 
contracts  between  g-as  producers  and  in- 
terstate pipeline  companies  valid  and 
binding  on  all  parties  concerned. 

As  matters  now  stand,  these  contracts. 
even  after  they  have  received  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission's  stamp  of  ap- 
proval, leave  the  producer  without  any 
assurance  as  to  what  price  he  will  receive 
for  hLs  gas  or  how  long  he  will  contmue 
to  receive  the  agreed-upon  pnce  He  does 
not  know  what  volume  of  gas  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  deliver  to  the  pipeline.  Nor 
does  he  know  how  long  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  continue  to  make  deliveries. 

The  trouble  is  that  everv-  provision  of 
the  contract  can  be  changed  by  order  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Even 
after  contract  prices  have  been  approved 
by  the  Commission,  they  can  be  revised — 
and  often  have  been  revised^by  a  subse- 
quent order  of  the  Commission  So  can 
other  contract  provisions  regarding  the 
an.ount  of  gas  to  be  delivered  and  the 
period  of  time  over  which  It  must  con- 
tinue to  be  delivered 

These  uncertainties  naturally  discour- 
age investment  m  exploration  for  and 
development  of  new  gas  fields. 

The  uncertainties  would  be  removed 
by  enactment  of  H.R.  2513.  which  I  intro- 
duced early  in  this  session  and  which 
last  month  was  the  subject  of  hearings 
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txi-fore  Liie  Iiiterslaie  anc,  toifigi.  CiJin- 
merce  Subcommittee  on  Cotnmunii  a- 
tioiis  and  Power  Essential  provi.sioiis  ol 
H  P.  2513  were  supported  by  le.stimoiiy 
at  Lhese  heanng.s  by  repiesoiitalives  of 
Hi!  segments  of  the  indu.stry  ;  by  labor,  by 
'he  coal  Indu.stry.  and  by  the  tinaiici.ii 
community. 

H  R,  2513  cltK^.s  not  p!-(>(X)se  to  remove 
I-'ederal  control  of  the  ga';  industry  I'n- 
iier  Its  provi.sioii-s.  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  maintain.s  control  over  ito- 
ducer-pipeline  contracts  Interstate  ga.s 
pni  es  and  otiier  contract  provi.sion.s  wiU 
-till  ha%  e  tfi  be  ai)proved  by  tin-  Ci'in- 
:n!:;5lon 

What  H.R  251.i  propo:e.s  to  di^  i.s  lo 
make  .sales  contract.*!,  once  th'\y  are  ap- 
p.-oved  by  the  Commi,ss!on,  -.add  and 
oindmg.  The  resultinR  price  stability 
would  go  a  Ions  way  toward  restoriiiK  ihe 
liicerUive  for  prcKliicers  to  search  for  and 
ii>".e!<,.p  new  gas  tield.s.  fclnactinent  of  tlie 
bill  would  also  encourage  th.e  movement 
I'f  additional  gas  in  interstate  commerce 
benefiting  consumers  in  areas  where 
there  Is  a  httle  or  no  gas  production 

The  ga.s  supply  shortage  has  beeti  year 
m  trie  making.  It  is  a  problem  that  ob- 
.lousiy  cannot  be  .solved  overnight.  But 
•xe  should  make  a  start  toward  iLs  solu- 
tion. Enactment  by  Conares.s  of  H  R 
2513.  m  my  earnest  opinion,  would  rep- 
resent a  signiHcant  initial  step  inward 
relieving  a  situatum  which  i.-,  pI■e,•^,slng 
hard  on  millions  ol  .-Xnic;  i.-un.s. 


STUDF:N'T    lOAS    MA.RKf-'IING 
AStiOCIATION 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

ay    r!rx,\s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  .HKPt;ESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  Mr  Speaker  T  have 
recently  completed  a  survey  of  tlie  Slate 
of  Texa^s  with  respect  to  tlie  participa- 
tion of  national  and  State  chartered 
banlcs  and  other  lending  institutions 
which  deal  in  Government-Guaranteed 
loans. 

An  exajninatinn  of  the  figures  .shown 
indicate  the  poir  record  of  participation 
of  lending  institutions  in  Clovernment- 
^uaranteed  student  ioan.s  Over  one-third 
of  the  counties;  whicli  have  banks,  have 
no  banks  which  issue  Croveimment-guar- 
anteed  student  loaits  In  niv  o.vn  home 
county    Hams,  which  ;s  ti^e  :i;i).sf  ;Kirni- 
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lou.s  county  in  tlie  State,  only  13  na- 
tional bairks  and  six  State  bank..->  have 
made  any  loans  whatsoever  Kven  tliosc 
which  have  made  loans  may  have  made 

only  a  few  Ui  the  children  oi  prefej  red 
ru.stomers  My  inforination  i>  that  ;■  P. ink 
will  not  give  seriou.s  consideration  U 
nuikuig   a   loan   to  a  student  unless  the 

i.)arent^  (;f  thai  student  have  done  con- 
>iderabli'  bu..inf's.s  aiIP  that  bank  ,n  tsir 
i  'H.s  t 

'["he  mteres-t  rate  on  these  loans  is  fi.xed 
t)v  law  and  stands  at  7  i)ercent  per  an- 
num There  is  an  additional  "incentive 
ami  Mint  paid  directlv  to  the  bank,^  and  is 
!if>t  charged  to  the  student  The  rate  of 
this  incentive  can  be  as  higli  a.s  3  pcr- 
icnt  and  is  determined  by  the  Sei  rt'tary 
i.f  Health.  Kducation  and  Welfare  m 
( oncert  with  advisory  committees  'Iliat 
rate  now  stands  at  l'«  percent  to  bring 
the  total  intere.st  on  these  loans  tii  H ' ., 
percent  This  is  not  a  bad  intere:  t  rate 
:')r  a  no-nsk  loan,  and  one  ',v(.Hiders 
why  lending  institutions  do  not  make 
more  of  these  loans 

However,  tlie  mam  ob.iectio?:  of  lend- 
■.ng  institutions  to  making  the.'-e  loans  is 
the  problem  of  'liquidity  A  loan  to  a 
student  who  do«',s  not  liavc  to  pay  it  bark 
until  after  graduation  can  rem.un  m  a 
bank's  b'viks  for  man-,  vt-ars  thii-  tvH^t; 
up  triat  part  of  'h»^  ba'ik'^  operat!];.'  cap- 
it. d  Military  service  and  graduate  educa- 
ti'in  can  defer  payment  on  the  loan  even 
longer  Wl'.at  is  needed  i.s  a  se<'(mdary 
mortLiage  tacihty  to  which  lending  iiisti- 
^'.i'i'hs  run  discount  these  loans  and  con- 
■;::■!'•  'o  "turn  over"   Jieir  capital 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  both  the  bill 
before  the  Hoiis,.,  H  R  7248  and  the  bill 
that  vvas  pas.sed  in  the  other  Hou.se  of 
Congress.  .S  659.  contain  a  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Student  Loan 
Marketing  .Association,  even  though  S. 
659  provides  for  the  termination  of  the 
SLMA  after  .S  y^ars  It  will  be  .started 
with  Gn\ernrr.er;t  funfis  but  will  then  be- 
come a  semiprivate  corporation  which 
may  purchase  up  to  80  ;>ercent  of  the 
face  value  of  a  Oovernment-guar.tnteed 
student  loan  It  would,  therefore,  pro- 
vide for  the  .same  type  of  service  to  en- 
courage loans  to  students  that  the  Oov- 
ernment  National  Mortt'aae  .As.soeiation 
now  provides  to  stimulate  the  const nie- 
tion  of  low-cost  housing 

Few  would  say  that  GNMA  has  been  a 
bad  business  proposition,  and  I  expect 
that  SLMA  will  meet  with  the  same 
success. 
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1)1  J orm  C  Stevens,  tlie  president  of 
.-Xbilene  C'liristiari  College  in  Abilene, 
Tex..  visiKi'd  with  me  in  my  otHce  to  dis- 
cuss this  im^biem.  His  college  is  amoni: 
■-even  in  Texa.s  which  have  undertaken  to 
oecome  lending  insututious  themselves 
iie<  au.se  uf  Uie  number  of  students  who 
wi.shed  to  attend  but  found  it  impassible 
to  obtain  a  loan  from  a  lending  Institu- 
•lon  I  asked  IJr,  Stevens  to  write  me  an 
account  of  the  succes-ses  and  difficulties 
he  ri.as  had  with  the  program 

It  .Stevens  has  eloquently  pointed  to 
toe  need  tor  a  secondary  mortgage  fa- 
cility tor  Gfjvernment-guar.inte<>d  .'Jtu- 
dent  loans  I  wholeheartedly  sup;x)rt  ,'-cc- 
l!oi,  F  of  H  R   7248 

Tlie  su:  vey  and  Dr.  Stevens'  letter 
follows: 

Texas  atatiatict — type  of  iTistitution  making 
loans 

Number  of 
institutions 

National    banks 266 

State    b<m)cs 187 

Federal  savings  and  loans li 

State  savings   and   loans 7 

Federal  credit  unions 65 

State  credit  unions 21 

National    savings   bank i 

Schools    7 

Direct  state  loans i 

Other 4 

Total 648 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  LOANS  AND  AMOUNTS  UNDER  VARIOUS 
PW>6RAMS 


Prtfram 


Total 
number 
o(  losns 


Tola! 
amount 
of  )Mns 


United  student  aid  fund 15,329  Jll. 190.198 

Texas  opportunity  program 233.853  80.427,035 

Federally  insured  loans < 67.184  68,410. 4?9 

Total  316,366  160,(87,662 


>  This  pfotram  has  more  or  less  cooirted  the  State  profram 
now.  It  was  befun  in  DecemlMf  1969.  The  State  protram  wes 
begun  in  1964.  

BREAKOOtWN  ON  CUJARANTEEO  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAMS 
FOR  HARRIS,  GALVESTON,  BRAZORIA,  AND  MATAGORDA 
COUNTIES 


County 

Total 

number 

of  lending 

institutions 

uivnived 

fi-jmber 
of  loans 

Amount  of 
loans 

Average 
amoHot 
per  lean 

Harris 

Galveston... 

Bra/orie 

Matagorda . . 

28 
4 
t 

2 

5,159 

4S8 

5» 

96 

r,  005  025 

423,346 

437, 094 

97,482 

J970 

922 

783 

1,015 

Total 

40 

6,272 

5.962.947  . 

County 

Anderson . 

Andrews 

Angelina 

Aransss . 

ArciMr 

Stmstroflf 

Atascosa 

Austin 

Bui^r 

Btiidtn 

Btstraf.^ 

Baylor. . ....... 

Bee 

Bell  : 

Bexar ....... 

Stsnco 

Bordta 

Bosqiw 

BOY»it 

sracMta 

Brazos 

Brewster 


Nunbtr  at 

national 

banks 

Number  of  makini 

national        guaraoteefl 

banks    student  loans 


Number  of 
Slate  banks 


Number  oi 

State  banks 

making 

guarantaad 

student  taam 


3 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
I 
I 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
17 
i 
• 
1 
2 
S 
3 
1 


2 
1 
3 
t 
1 
0 
4 
S 
t 
I 
2 
0 
1 
3 

13 
1 
t 
4 
4 

10 
2 
• 


County 

Briscoe   

Brooks  

Brown 

Budianan 

■^  -«-  -■ 

WmmW, ...... 

Burleson 

Burnet     

Caldwell 

Calhoun 

Callahan 

Cameron 

Camp 

Carson 

Cass 

Castio 

ChamtMrs 

Ckerokae 

Chidresi..... 

Clay 

Oodiraii 

Coke 

Cote  man 


Number  of 
natHHial 


NumlNr  ol 
Mtienal 

banks 
making 
guaranteed 


banks    student  loans 


Number  of 
State  banks 


Numbit  of 

State  bank? 

makini 

guaranteed 

student  loans 


1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
1 
1 
S 
1 
2 
4 
0 
0 
I 
1 
t 
• 
1 
I 


0 

• 
1 
0 

• 

0 

0 

1 
1 
I 

« 
a 

0 
3 

• 

t 
1 


I       I 
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County 
Collin 

Colllngtwortii.. 

Colorado 

Comal 

ComandM 

Concho ... 

Cooke 

Coryell 

Cottle 

Crane 

CiMkett 

Crosby 

Culberson 

Dallam 

Dallas 

Dawson 

Dans.. 

Deaf  Smith 

Delta 

Denton 

Dewift 

Dickens 

Dimmit 

Donley ., 

Dunn 

Duvil 

Eastland , 

Ector , 

Edwards , 

Ellis , 

El  Paso 

Encinal 

Eialh 

Falls 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Foard... 

Foley ... 

Fort  Bend 

Franklin 

Freestone 

Frio.. 

Gaines 

Galveston 

Garza 

Gillespie 

Glasscock 

Goliad 

Gonzales 

Gray 

Grayson 

Greer 

Greu 

Grimes 

Guadalupe 

Hale 

Hall 

Hamillon 

Hansford 

Hard«man.... 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hartley 

Haskell 

Hays 

Hemptiill 

Henoersofl 

Hidalgo 

Hill 

Hockley 

Hood  

Hopkins 

Houston 

Howard 

Hudspeth..... 

Hunt 

Hutchinson... 

Irion 

jKk 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefl  Davis.... 

Jefferson 

Jim  Hogg 

Jim  VlfeTis..... 

Johnson 

Jones , 

Karnes 

Kaufman 

Kendall 

Kenedy 

Kent 

Kerr 

Kimble , 

King 

Kinnay 

Klebwg 

Knos 

Lamar 

Lamb 

Lampassaa... 

tasalle. , 

'\fi.?iti ... 

I  pf         . ..... 

lfK)n       

Liberty 


national 
banks 


Number  of 

national 
banKs 

mdi'.ing 

lUSiantePG 

studtnt  loans 


Number  of 
S?ai?  banks 


5 
0 
1 
1 
2 
0 
2 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 

1 

27 
2 
0 
I 
2 
5 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
3 
6 
0 
2 
3 
4 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
4 
1 
3 
0 
0 

s 

1 
1 

0 

1 
1 

2 
I 

0 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
3 
0 
1 
1 

31 
2 
0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
S 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
0 
5 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
« 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
0 
0 

1 

1 

0 
0 
2 
1 

4 
3 


1 

0 
0 
13 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 

a 

a 

0 

a 
a 

2 

a 

0 
2 
3 

a 


2 
1 

a 
1 
a 
a 
a 
1 
a 
a 
a 
a 
1 
1 
a 
1 
1 
1 

5 
0 
2 
0 
1 
3 
1 
2 

a 
1 

0 
13 
2 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
0 
1 
2 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 

a 
1 

a 

0 

s 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 

1 


Numl)er  of 

State  banks 

makms 

guaranteed 

student  ioans 

1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 

19 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

4 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
6 
2 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

c 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
2 

0 
0 

1 


County 

Limestone 

Lipscomb 

Live  Oak 

Llano 

Loving 

Lubbock 

Lynn 

McCultock 

McLennan 

McMullen 

Madison 

Mario* 

Martin.. 

Mason 

Matagorda 

Maverick 

Mwlin 

Menard 

Midland 

Milam 

MilU 

MitchaH 

Montague 

Montgomery... 

Moore 

Morris 

Morttay 

Nacogdochos — 

Navarro 

Nawton 

Nolan 

Nuacat 

Oclltrat 

OMIiam 

Orania 

Pato  Pinto 

Panola 

Parker 

Parmar 

Paeos 

Polk 

Potter 

Prasidio- 

Rains 

Randall 

Raagan 

ReaL. 

Rad  Rhrar 

Raaves 

Rafttiio 

RotieiU 

Robertson 

Rockwall 

Runnels 

Rusk 

Sabine 

San  AufustiiM. 
San  Jacinto  — 
San  Patricio... 

San  Saba 

Schleicher 

Scurry 

Shackeltord.... 

Shelby 

Sherman 

Smith -. 

SomatviUa 

Sttrr 

Stephens 

Sterling 

Stonewall 

Sutton 

Swisher 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

Terrell 

Terry 

Throckmorton. 

Titus 

TomGrnao... 

Travi? 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Upton 

Uvalde 

Val  Verde 

VanZandt 

Victoria 

VValkar 

Hlfaller 

Ward 

Washington... 

Webb   

Wliarton  

Whefle- 

Wicnita 

Wilbarger     ... 

Wiiiacv 

Williamson 

Wilson 

Winklw 

Wias 

Wood 

Yoakam 

Yauni 

Zapata 

ZavaU 

Total... 


Numbe'  0' 

natKjna 

banH 


Numb*'  ol 

national 

banks 

mak-nc 

fiiaranteec 

stiiOf^n'.  loans 


Ntirribe'  ot 
State  banks 


Number  of 

Siaif  banks 

mak  n| 

guarantetd 

student  loans 


522 


257 


C 

I 

£75' 


187 
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Abilene  Christun  Colljige, 
AbileTie,  Tejos.  October  11,1971. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt. 
House  of  Rrprcsentatit  es. 
Wasitngtun    DC 

Dear  Congrbssman  Etkhardt  I  appretlfti*" 
the  diligent  study  yrm  have  made  f)f  the  ex- 
tent to  which  banks  m  Texas  have  been  par- 
Ucipatlng  In  the  Federally  Insured  Student 
L/Ocui  Program.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mate- 
rial you  have  collected  demonstrates  that  we 
need  to  do  something  that  we  have  not  yet 
done  to  make  the  program  really  viable. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  of  our  experlance 
at  AbUene  Cbrlstlan  College:  Inasmuch  aa  we 
became  convinced  that  not  enough  bafik.s 
were  participating  In  the  program  to  sVve 
the  needs  of  our  students,  we  qualified  \.he 
College  Itself  as  a  lending  agency  In  connjec- 
tlon  with  the  program.  Then,  during  this  ORst 
summer,  I  mailed  a  letter  to  every  student 
who  wa«  enrolled  in  the  College  during  the 
past  year  ( with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
seniors  who  had  graduated)  and  to  all  pro- 
spective students  whose  names  were  In  ^ur 
files  notifying  them  of  the  availability  of  the 
deferred  tuition  plan  known  as  the  Federally 
Insured  Student  Loan  Program.  I  suggested 
that.  If  they  were  Interested,  they  should  flfst 
go  to  their  bank  or  savings  and  loan  stssoda- 
tlon,  but  that  If  they  could  not  secure  the 
loan  from  one  of  these  flrmc  they  should  wrtte 
to  the  financial  aid  oRlce  at  Abilene  Christian 
College  and  we  would  take  care  of  tufeir 
application. 

As  a  result  of  this  communication,  the 
lege  currently  has  advanced  leans  to 
year's  student  body  under  the  Federally 
sured  Student  Loan  Program  totaling  (3i 
000.  These  loans  have  benefitted  271  students 
In  addition  to  these  direct  loans  from  |^e 
College,  we  have  arranged  for  financing  for 
146  students  who  are  Texas  residents  throyfch 
the  Hlnson-Hazelwood  Program  of  Tei^s. 
Which  Is  now  a  part  of  the  Federally  Insu»(ed 
Student  Loan  Program.  These  loans  amoltnt 
to  »187.150 

Furthermore,  on  the  basis  of  information 
we  have  supplied  to  the  students  to  taite 
to  their  bankers,  we  estimate  that  an  adfll- 
tional  204  students  hav;  received  loans  total- 
ing (263.000  from  their  banks  or  savings  ard 
loans  asoociations. 

Therefore,  it  appears  that  of  our  pres4|it 
student  body  of  3,307  021  are  participating  in 
the  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program 
with  loans  totaling  $834,160.  Without  tJbls 
help.  I  believe  our  enrollment  would  be  atg- 
niflcantly  lower  than  it  is,  but  with  this  h(*lp 
we  are  at  an  all-time  high  with  a  modest  |h- 
erease  over  last  year's  student  body,  including 
a  significant  16  percent  increase  In  the  slz«  of 
the  freshman  class. 

If  there  can  be  established  a  second||ry 
market  for  the  FISL  paper,  I  am  convinfled 
that  the  program  will  expand  and  be  avail- 
able to  all  students  who  want  it.  Of  coiitse 
the  loan  programs  will  never  completely  mjet 
the  needs  of  the  students  who  want  to  go, to 
college.  We  need  more  grant  money;  but  until 
such  funds  are  available,  the  long-term  loikn 
possibilities  make  it  possible  for  every  studccit 
who  deserve*  to  go  to  college  and  desires  to 
go  to  college  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportii- 
nity. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Stevins, 

President. 


COOPERATIVE    ANIMAL   DISEASE 
CONTROL 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr    Speaker.  stUl  fr(?*h 
on  tiie  memory  of  Congressmen  from  tbe 
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Southwest  is  the  recent  double  disaster 
of  drought  and  di.sease  wliich  swept 
Uirough  that  area 

And  every  CoiiKrcs-sman  here  know.s 
that  It  is  only  a  matter  of  tune  bffore 
some  .sort  of  natural  di.sa.ster  strikes  his 
own  area  -  j.erliatvs  d;.s.i.sler.s  of  the  same 
sort  we  so  recently  had  to  doal  with. 

Well,  my  part  of  Te.Kiis  is  slowly  pull- 
ing out  of  the  drought.  And  the  dreaded 
Venezuelan  equme  encepiialomyelitis 
which,  killed  over  1,300  horses  In  rapid 
order,  has  been  abated  somewhat. 

But  the  disease  is  not  eradicated.  It 
will  take  a  long  time  to  eradicate — if 
we  are  ever  successful  at  all.  And  lying 
Just  off  our  coast  in  Cuba  is  the  deadly 
African  swine  fever. 

Clearly  we  need  every  tool  we  can  miis- 
ter  to  stop  these  dread  diseases  from 
entering  and  entrenching  themselves  in 
our  country.  And  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant tools  we  have  is  cooperation  with 
our  neighbors  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  stop  and  contain  these  diseases 
when  and  where  they  crop  up. 

That  Is  what  H.R.  10458  seeks  to  do. 
We  have  established  patterns  for  co- 
operation in  many  areas,  such  as  hoof 
and  mouth,  rinderjaest.  and  so  on.  But 
the  painful  lesson  of  this  year  Is  that  we 
need  to  broaden  that  field  to  include  any 
such  threat  that  may  arise. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  House 
sought  a  speedy  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion which  seeks  to  further  much  needed 
international  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
animal  diseases. 


A    GOVERNMENT-CONTROLLED 
ECONOMY 


Vm.  JOHN  C.  SCHIV11TZ 

or    CAl.If  URNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon's  statement  OctolDer  8,  announcing 
a  continuing  system  of  price  and  wage 
controls  after  the  present  90 -day  freeze 
ends — this  time,  without  a  termination 
date — could  well  signalize  the  end  of  the 
free  market  in  America  and  the  perma- 
ment  imposition  of  a  Government- 
controlled  economy. 

It  was  a  display  of  naked  power  by  a 
single  man  over  the  life  and  work  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  without  parallel  at  least 
since  the  early  days  of  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  by  the  leader  of  the  party 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to 
fighting  the  kind  of  big  government 
which  FYanklin  Roosevelt  and  the  New 
Deal  established. 

The  legislative  authority  imder  which 
President  Nixon  Is  acting  to  impose  his 
system  of  price  and  wage  controls  is  a 
bill  first  passed  by  Congress  on  July  31, 
1970,  which  makes  one  of  the  most  enor- 
mous delegations  of  power  to  the  Chief 
Executive  in  the  history  of  our  Nation's 
elected  lawmaking  bodj-.  This  bill  was 
passed,  and  extended  early  this  year,  in 
the  face  of  llie  President's  assurance  that 
he  neither  wanted  nor  would  use  the 
powers  it  gave  him.  It  was  widely  re- 
garded as  .simply  a  Democi'at  attempt  to 
embarrass  tlie  R«>publican  President, 
Most  Republicans  voted  for  it  in  what  has 
proved  to  be  the  mistaken  belief  that  the 
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President  meant  what  he  said  about  it. 

I  votwi  against  this  bill.  And  it  is  tragic 
to  find  now  that  on  a  matter  of  thi.s  im- 
portance, the  word  of  tiie  White  House, 
given  to  Members  of  the  President  s  own 
party  in  Congress,  cannot  be  triL-^ted. 

No  matter  what  pleasant-sounding 
words  are  used  to  describe  it,  the  hard 
fact  remains  that  the  phase  II  economic 
program  announced  October  8  ls  a  pro- 
gram for  mandatory  and.  for  all  practi- 
cal intents  and  purposes,  permanent 
price  and  wage  controls,  differing  in  no 
essential  respect  from  the  Oflice  of  Pric  e 
Administration  set  up  during  the  Second 
World  War.  The  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  without  any  re- 
quirement even  to  consult  with  tlie 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  will 
have  the  power  to  tell  every  employer 
how  much  he  may  pay  his  employees, 
how  much  and  how  often  he  may  raise 
their  pay,  and  how  much  every  business- 
man, small  or  large,  may  charge  for  his 
goods  and  services.  To  call  such  a  system 
in  any  respect  "voluntary, "  as  the  Presi- 
dent repeatedly  did.  is  frightenincly  Or- 
wellian.  We  might  as  well  ^ay  that  the 
Soviet  laws  against  private  ownership  of 
capital  are  voluntary  because  people  may 
obey  them  of  their  own  free  will. 

The  many  citizens  who  still  applaud 
the  President's  action  because  they  are 
thinking  only  of  not  having  to  pay  higher 
prices,  will  soon  begin  to  realize  that 
these  controls  mean  that  in  many  cases 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  receive  pay 
raises — even  when  fully  earned  and 
agreed  to  by  their  employer — because 
their  particular  raise  does  not  fit  into 
the  Government's  categories.  Then  they 
will  also  begin  to  learn  that  price  control 
does  not  mean  that  the  same  goods  at  the 
same  quality  will  be  available  at  the  same 
price.  As  all  history  proves,  price  controls 
mean  fewer  goods,  of  lower  quality,  less 
readily  available  at  the  Government- 
dictated  price. 

Permanent  mandatory  price  and  wage 
controls  abridge  the  fundamental  liber- 
ties of  every  citizen  to  earn  money  and  to 
do  business.  There  is  still  a  way  to  block 
this  immense  seizure  of  economic  power 
by  the  White  House.  The  controls  can- 
not be  continued  unless  Congress  passes 
the  bill  extending  the  President's  au- 
thority to  impose  them,  as  he  has  now  re- 
quested. That  bill  can  and  should  be 
defeated.  Every  American  who  does  not 
want  to  live  the  rest  of  iiis  life  in  a  Gov- 
ernment-controlled economy,  with  the 
free  market  fading  mto  distant  memory 
like  the  memory  of  the  days  when  Amer- 
icans could  still  own  and  trade  in  gold, 
should  take  his  stand  against  permanent 
mandatory  price  and  wage  controls  and 
let  his  representatives  in  Congress 
know  it. 


KEEPING  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING 
LIVABLE — SPEECH  AT  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  ON  LOW-  AND  MOD- 
'OlATE-INCOME  HOUSING 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

ur  jeissorsi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
liud  numerous  inquiries  about  a  speech 
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which  I  made  yesterday  morning,  which 
was  apparently  widely  quoted,  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  keeping  housing 
built  for  low-Income  families  habitable. 
Mv  remarks  were  addressed  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Low-  and  Mod- 
erate-Income Housing,  sponsored  by  the 
Nonprofit  Housing  Center.  It  contains 
what  are  perhaps  some  "old  fashioned" 
ideas  about  the  responsibilities  of  the 
occupants  to  take  care  of  the  housing  and 
also  the  responsibiUties  of  those  who 
provide  the  housing  to  make  .sure  Die 
pc  iple  they  select  to  live  In  them  are 
educated  to  the  responsible  use  of  the 
hoasing. 
The  speech  referred  to  i-s  as  follows: 

KlYNDTE     ADDBE-SS     by     CoNCKEf-SWuMAN     LEO- 
NOB     K       SVLXIVAN.     DeMOCBAT,     OF     MISSOURI 

(Raniiliig  member.  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, House  Commlltee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  at  National  O  nference  on  Low- 
ajid  Moderate-lnrome  Hou.sing.  sponsored 
by  Uie  Nonprofit  HouslnK  Center,  at  Hotel 
Sonesta.  Washington.  DC,  Monday,  Oc- 
tober   18.   1971,   at   9  30   am.) 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  conference  l>ecause  I  be- 
lieve wholeheartedly  in  the  concept  of  non- 
profit housing  sponsorship  and  I  want  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  aisslst  you  in  your  efforts 
to  expand  your  contribution  toward  solving 
our  housing  dilemma-s  The  problems  are 
many,  the  successes  limited,  and  the  pitfalls 
worrisome;  and  there  Is  far  too  little  public 
understanding  of  the  Importance  of  your 
work.  Official  atinude.s  have  been  somewhat 
frosty,  to  say  the  least,  and  the  red  tape 
endless  Everyone  gives  llp-servlfe  ui  the 
objectives  of  nonprofit  sponsorship  but  when 
the  financing  headaches  become  acute,  and 
speed  in  solving  tlie  problems  is  essential, 
you  are  often  likely  to  encounter  delay  in- 
stead, so  problems  become  emergencies  and 
emergencies  become  crises. 

As  documented  in  one  of  the  comprehensive 
analyses  prepared  for  the  panel  on  housing 
production  which  I  c!ialre<l  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  Hou.se  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  nonprofit  spon- 
sors have  usually  overextended  themselves 
by  taking  on  all  of  the  hardest  Jobs  in  hous- 
ing, have  had  numerous  faUures.  have  been 
stretched  too  thin  have  had  many  of  their 
people  lured  away  into  private  enterprise 
with  higher  pay  have  often  been  victimized 
by  professional  consultants  or  builders,  have 
trlcKl  to  solve  almost  unsolvahle  social  prob- 
lems, have  sometimes  been  saddled  with  proj- 
ects In  which  they  lost  interest,  and  are  by 
no  means  the  major  In.stniment  available  to 
us  In  achieving  the  goal  of  building  2  million 
units  a  year    Panaceas  they  are  not. 

Pair  enough  I  dont  think  any  of  us  who 
helped  to  establl.sh  a  role  for  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations in  the  housing  field  more  than  a 
dozen  years  were  under  any  illusion  tliat  by 
this  stroke  of  legislative  genius  we  had 
solved  the  housing  problem  I  remember 
writing  to  every  church  and  fraternal  orga- 
nization and  union  in  St  Louis  calling  their 
attention  to  the  opportunity  under  the  1959 
act  to  Bponnor  hou.slng  for  the  elderly,  and 
not  being  able  then  to  enlist  a  single  oi.e 
which  felt  it  could  take  on  such  a  great 
challenge  or  heavy  responsibility.  It  took 
some  time  thereafter  to  have  interest  develop. 
and  eventually,  as  many  of  you  know,  we 
had  some  extremely  sviccessful  elderly  hou.s- 
lng projects  constructed  in  the  8t.  Louis 
area  under  the  program  I  am  always  pleased 
and  warmed  Inside  when  I  hear  from  resi- 
dents of  thoae  projects  about  their  pure  Joy 
in  living  in  them — the  oomfort,  y«8.  but  more 
important,  the  spirit — the  atmosphere. 

Of  cotirse  these  were  projects  undertaken 
with  limited  objectives — not  to  try  to  solve 
the  housing?  ahortagc  or  rescue  a  neighbor- 
hood  or    take   caj^   of    all    of    the   elderly   or 
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do  anything  more  than  provide  X  number 
of  apartments  at  reasonable  rentals  to  elderly 
people,   affording   gix)d   shelter  in  a  pleasant 

living  environment. 

I'lONEKB  WORK  OF  ST     LOUIS  BlCENTXNNIAl, 
DEVELOPMENT    COaPORATION 

When  I  later  initiated  the  legislation  for 
sul}sidlzed  home  ownership  for  the  poor, 
which  became  Section  221  (hi.  I  had  no 
Illusions  that  this,  either,  was  tlie  ultimate 
solution  for  the  housing  problems  of  Amer- 
ica We  had  a  smaJI  scale  working  model  in 
existence  of  the  kind  of  program  which  could 
work  in  the  rehabUitation  work  being  done 
by  the  St  Louis  Bicentennial  Development 
Corporation. 

But  when  this  concept  was  seized  upon  a.« 
a  prototype  for  a  vast  nallonai  prograjn  I  had 
deep  misgivings.  Where  would  the  necessary 
nonprofit  sponsors  come  from?  How  many 
comxnunJty  leaders  could  be  brought  Into 
active — rather  than  ■'letterhead"—- participa- 
tion? 

The  theory  doesn't  necessary  hold  up  that 
If  a  suljsidy  to  a  low-Income  family  to  re- 
duce the  mortgage  interest  rate  to  3'"o  Is  a 
good  Idea,  then  a  program  of  reducing  it 
down  to  I'^c  would  be  even  betu-r  True, 
housing  under  the  Section  235  program. 
which  grew  out  of  221  (hi  was  for  many 
months  during  the  most  recent  mortgage 
famine  about  the  only  kind  o!  private  hous- 
ing Ijelng  constructed  But  as  the  investi- 
gation made  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Commlltee  clearly  revetiled,  and  as  HUD  later 
confirmed,  much  of  this  housing  was  very 
badly  built  and  much  of  the  rehabilitation 
housing  under  this  program  was  criminally 
defective  and  f.-audulent. 

So  far  as  I  can  det<>rmlne — and  HUD  says 
it  has  no  evidence  to  the  contrary— none  of 
the  abuses  spotlighted  In  our  lr:vestlgatlon 
of  the  235  program  occurred  li;  the  221  (hi 
program  under  nonprofit  sponsorship. 

Its  not  that  profit  Is  automatically  bad 
and  nonprofit  automatically  good,  and  I 
c«rtalnly  don't  want  to  give  that  impression. 
As  I  said  earlier,  we  cannot  possibly  depend 
upon  nonprofit  sponsorship  to  solve  the 
housing  problem  by  Itself,  or  even  to  account 
for  a  majority  role  But  It  can  provide  a 
major  role.  and.  despite  all  of  the  shortcom- 
ings and  hardships  and  red  t^pe  and  aggra- 
vaUons  and  headaches  and  setbacks,  tSe 
effort  must  be  pursued  and  expanded 

CONSTHOCTION      OF     ROOMS     IN     Bt.-ILDINGS     ONLT 

PART     or     SOLtmON 

And  that  is  why  I  was  happy  to  come  here 
this  morning  and  meet  with  you — not  to  tell 
you  tlie  details  of  your  own  bvislness  but  to 
encourage  you  to  continue  to  believe  In  what 
you  are  doing,  and  to  expre.ss  my  gratitude 
for  what  you  are  trying  to  do. 

As  I  think  we  all  know,  construction  of 
rooms  in  buildings  la  only  a  part  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  "housing"  crisis  In  this  country 
I  do  not  want  to  depreciate  the  dedicated 
effort  and  imagination  which  have  been  ex- 
pended over  the  past  four  decades  by  public 
officials- Federa;  state  and  lt>cal — and  by 
private  enterprise  m  constructing  millions 
of  rooms  In  buildings  for  people  to  live  In. 
Ptibllc  programs  and  private  enterprise  to- 
gether performed  miracles  in  housing  supply 
and  In  home  financing  But  the  fact  is  that 
during  most  of  that  long  period  of  nearly  40 
years,  both  public  and  private  builders  con- 
centrated on  the  bricks  and  mortar  and 
mortgages,  and  this  was  not  enough — not 
nearly  enough  There  was  little  or  no  at- 
tention paid  during  most  of  that  time  to  the 
urgent  need  for  attending  to  the  problems 
of  the  people  occupying  the  housing  which 
was  being  built. 

Consequently,  because  btUldlngs  came  first 
and  people  second,  many  of  the  solidly  built 
housing  complexes  constructed  under  one 
government  program  or  another,  or  by  one 
or  another  visionary — or  mercenary — in  the 
private  enterprise  field  have  turned  Into 
economic    disasters    and    social    nightmares 
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They  are  unfit  for  human  habitation  at  a 
time  when  we  cannot  afford  the  loss  of  hous- 
ing capacity  they  originally  represented. 

A   THAGEDt     roR     SOCIAL     BANKRTTPTCT 

At  the  risk  of  being  repetitious  to  a  group 
whose  memt>ers  already  knew  my  general 
views  on  this  subject  I  want  t.:  say  that  1 
think  it  Is  a  tragedy  of  social  banitrupicy 
that  in  my  own  city  of  St  Louis  we  are  being 
urged  to  tear  down  a  housing  project  bulli 
only  16  years  ago  to  accommodate  thousands 
of  families,  because  no  decent  family  wants 
to  Uve  In  the  units  and  few  of  the  units  are 
even  habitable.  They  have  been  literally  torn 
apart — destroyed — and  turned  Into  a  Jungle 
of  crime,  vandalism,  and  trespass,  by  drug 
addicts  and  others  exercising  squatters' 
rights 

Those  who  built  the  project  with  such  high 
hopes  only  16  years  ago  made  many  mistakes 
In  planning  and  In  format — they  built  wrong 
for  the  wrong  size  families,  for  one  thing; 
and  for  another  they  made  the  by-now  uni- 
versally understood  mistake  of  cramming 
thousands  of  children  into  huge  high-rise 
buildings.  Under  the  very  best  of  environ- 
ments, large  numbers  of  young  children  usu- 
ally are  not  compatiljle  wlih  high-rise 
buildings  Of  course  It  can  be  accomplished 
without  disaster  if  the  children  are  under 
rigid  discipline  and  control  at  all  times  Por 
Instance,  If  you  go  Into  a  high-rise  apart- 
ment project  in  Singapore  or  in  Hong  Kong, 
full  of  people  and  especially  full  of  young 
children,  you  hear  a  co.istant  twittering  of 
bird-like  sounds  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
quiet  voices  talking  in  Chinese  sing-song, 
but  there  is  order  and  control;  the  places 
are  spotless-  the  people  who  live  in  them  are 
buoyed  in  spirit  and  absolutely  delighted 
with  their  step  up  the  housing  ladder  to  their 
very  own  private  horries— -even  a  single  room 
for  a  family  These  were  families  which 
previously  lived  In  shacks  or  packing  l>«ixes, 
on  boats,  or  out  in  the  open. 

AMERICAN    PATTEHNS  OT  LITE  COMPARED  TO 
THOSE  or  ASIAN   aETUCEES 

Perhaps  one  day  those  huge  Ailan  proj- 
ects, too.  will  become  uninhabitable  slums, 
but  I  doubt  it.  They  can  t>e  kept  livable. 
But  It  requires  a  life  style  or  life  philosophy 
Which  is  not  generally  characteristic  of  the 
way  American  fajnllles  with  children  Uve — 
neither  the  rich,  the  moderate  mcome,  nor 
the  poor.  I  mean,  among  other  things,  the 
absolute  control  over  the  chUdren's  activ- 
ities, so  that  whether  they  arc  playing  many 
floors  below  on  an  open  playground  or  In 
the  fields  nearby  or  on  the  streets,  they  are 
respectful  of  the  neigbt)ors  and  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  children  in  the  Asian  projects 
I  mentioned  are  multitudinous,  but  order- 
ly— even  when  playing  active'.y  m  groupe, 
wrlth  or  without  constant  adult  supervision. 

If  1.000  or  more  famlliee  ir^m  Singapore 
or  Hong  Kong  were  moved  into  one  of  our 
problem  housing  projects  li.  a  metropolitan 
ar*a  of  the  United  Statee  I  suspect  they 
wrouid  carry  this  life  style  with  them.  Per- 
haps not.  It  would  prt>t'ab;y  Qer>end  upon 
how  many  American  families  were  also  liv- 
ing there  and  which  group  instructed,  or 
"corrupt,ed  ',  the  other 

Since  American  families  as  &  rule  exercise 
a  cen.ain  degree  of  "s-ocaJ  anarchy  in  the 
mass  we  cannot  expect  them  to  act  like 
Chine.se  families  ll-".ng  m  Singapore  or  Hong 
Kong,  or  Japanese  families  in  Tokyo  Ye^  our 
large  high-rise  housing  p)rojects  were  all 
built  with  the  idea  thai  the  clean  and  sturdy 
surroundings  would  autotnaUcally  Inatiil  m 
the  tenants  the  same  Ufe-style  characteris- 
tics of  a  refugee  family  In  an  Onental  me- 
tropiolls.  a  family  which  had  fled  famine  and 
regimentation  in  OMna  and  had  oome  to 
another  country  where  tbere  waa  food  and 
perhaps  employment,  too,  but  absolutely  no 
place  to  live  except  what  you  created  for 
yourself  out  of  a  few  boaitls  and  a  ahee*  of 
un.  unul  the  authorlUee  oould  move  you 
into  some'.hlng  better 
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I  talked  to  many  such  famlllee  In  the  Par 
East  and  walked  througli  many  projects  it, 
was  hot  and  there  wore  far  pleaaant^r  ways 
of  partlclptating  In  what  the  ne\«rsp«pers 
usually  refer  to  as  a  Concessional  •■Jun- 
ket"— but  I  learned  how  a  high-rise  full  of 
children  can  be  made  to  work,  if  that  la  the 
only  way  In  which  large  numbers  of  un- 
housed families  can  be  provided  with  a  roof 
over  their  heads. 

But  with  the  vast  amount  of  land  still 
available  for  human  habitation  In  this  coun- 
try, I  hope  we  have  stopped  trj-lng  to  solve 
our  housing  problem  In  the  only  way  the 
British  of  Hong  Kong  could  possibly  have 
proceeded  to  try  to  solve  theirs. 

DXAI.U40  WrrH  THE  DlSRCI»TrVi:  FAMH-T 

It  Is  not  necessary  In  our  cities,  I  believe, 
to  tear  down  all  of  the  public  housing  high- 
rises.  They  can  be  utilized  for  many  suitable 
purposes.  In  some  of  our  largest  and  most 
crowded  metropolitan  areas,  they  probably 
are  inevitable  for  bousing  families  with 
young  children,  too.  But  recognizing  that 
this  is  not  the  best  possible  solution,  we 
must  use  them  under  those  special  circum- 
stances in  a  manner  which  maintains  dis- 
cipline and  control  over  the  youngsters,  and 
which  faces  up  realistically  to  the  fact  that 
some  families — or  many  fam.lllefl  are  not 
philooophlcally  attuned  to  acceptable  living 
styles  in  crowded  conditions. 

I  asked  both  tenants  and  management 
people  in  the  Jam-pacJced  housing  projects 
I  visited  In  Asia  whether  they  had  any 
••problem  families"  which  would  not  or  could 
not  conform  to  rules  and  regulations  In- 
tended to  keep  the  projects  livable.  Yes,  I 
was  told  by  both  groups,  there  have  been 
such  families  in  the  projects.  What  was  done 
about  them?  "They  were  kicked  out." 

When  you  Inquire  of  some  of  our  manage- 
ment people  in  problem  housing  projects  In 
the  United  States  what  they  do  In  such 
situations,  they  often  shrug  and  say  "How 
can  we  put  tbem  out?  Where  would  they 
go?" 

Hence,  out  of  an  excess  of  compcMslon — or 
for  whatever  reason — we  permit  the  problem 
family  to  destroy  a  crowded  environment  for 
ei'cryone  elae. 

Perhaps  public  offlclals  cannot  deal  with 
this  problem  toughly.  But  Individual  citi- 
zens, banded  together  in  a  vx^untary  orga- 
nization where  their  contributions  are  of 
their  own  precious  time  and  effort  and  a  de- 
sire to  make  their  community  a  better  one, 
can  Insist  that  those  who  benefit  from  these 
contributions  must  provide  some  self-help, 
too — must  contribute  somethinff,  if  only  a 
willingness  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  man- 
ner which  makes  the  housing  environment 
livable  for  everyone. 

ZDOCATION     IN     THI     tTSE    OF     HOUSING 

I  don't  know  how  much  of  that  your  mem- 
ber organizations  can  accomplish.  But  It 
aeems  to  me  that  education  In  the  xiae  of 
botialng  is  equally  as  important  to  the  dis- 
advantaged family  entering  a  new  borne  as 
the  provision  of  the  home  Itself. 

And  education  In  the  use  of  bousing  en- 
tails education  In  the  rights  of  one's  neigh- 
bors. It  entails  respect  for  the  property  It- 
self— knowing  that  some  one  else  had  to 
make  a  sacrifice  or  a  contribution  of  money 
or  erf  time  »nd  effort  to  bring  that  bousing 
Into  existence. 

You  have  a  full  profn^m  ahead  of  you  to- 
day and  I  don't  want  to  Intrude  on  your 
schedule  by  taaicmti;  old  faahloned  morality 
and  deportment  But  I  am  old-fashioned 
enough.  I  am  afraid,  to  cringe  at  Utter  In  the 
streets  and  on  the  sidewalks  at  ne<?lected 
broken  windows  and  trampled  ^rass  and 
ahruba  and  endleaB  Junk  and  al!  of  the  other 
aspects  iA  alum'  m  an  area  where  the  hous- 
ing Is  solid  built  to  la«»..  but  gruesomely 
being  t<}rn  apart.  Can  we  *>lve  this  social 
problem  or  not? 
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OPPORTUNITY  AND  RESPONSIBILI- 
TY OP  PROFESSIONALS  BY  HOMER 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERI,AIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
over  28  years  ago.  In  1943,  a  gentleman 
who  had  already  distinguished  himself 
in  Michigan  as  an  outstanding  attorney 
and  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Wayne 
Coimty,  came  to  Washington  to  represent 
his  State  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  speak  of 
the  Honorable  Homer  Ferguson,  who 
during  the  next  12  years  became  well 
known  nationally  as  a  serious,  hardwork- 
ing, fair-minded.  Member  of  that  body, 
serving  on  the  imr>ortant  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. 

In  March  of  1955,  Senator  Ferguson 
became  Ambassador  Ferguson  when  he 
was  asked  to  represent  our  country  in  the 
Philippines.  Later,  President  Eisenhower 
appointed  him  as  a  Judge  of  the  U  S. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals.  He  was  unani- 
mously confirmed  by  the  Senate,  took 
the  oath  of  office  administered  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  on  April  9,  1956,  and  has 
served  with  great  honor  through  the 
years.  Although  Judge  Ferguson's  term 
expired  on  May  1,  1971.  in  his  usual  zeal 
to  give  more  than  is  required  of  him,  he 
is  delaying  his  well-earned  retirement 
until  his  successor  is  sworn  in  on  Novem- 
ber 15.  Knowing  Judge  Ferguson  as  I  do, 
I  am  not  surprised  to  learn  tliat  he  has 
plans  to  continue  working  for  our  Gov- 
ernment in  a  semiretired  status  and  will 
be  on  call  to  serve  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  when  he  Is  needed. 

Last  July  27,  Judge  Ferguson  spoke  at 
the  12th  annual  Congress  of  the  Profes- 
sions of  the  Michigan  Association  of  the 
Professions,  an  organization  formed  on 
December  2,  1968.  which  has  been  dupli- 
cated successfully  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Wisconsin.  Illinois,  and  other 
States,  and  is  now  seeking  to  enlist  the 
professions  against  crime. 

Judge  Ferguson's  remarks  to  this  or- 
ganization are  the  essence  of  the 
thoughts  regarding  our  citizenry  and  the 
law  of  a  man  who  has  made,  adminis- 
tered, and  adjudicated  these  laws  during 
a  lifetime  of  distinguished  service.  I  in- 
clude his  comments  in  the  Congressional 
Record  so  they  may  be  given  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve. 

The  Opportunttt  and  Rxsponsibilitt 
or  Pboitssionals 

I  offer  greetings  to  the  Michigan  Associ- 
ation of  the  Professions  and  to  the  P»robate 
Judges  of  Michigan,  and  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  Invitation  to  come  to  this 
meeting,  as  well  as  making  me  an  honorary 
member  of  MPA  several  years  ago.  I  have 
watched  with  Interest,  and  participated  when 
possible.  In  the  yearly  visits  you  have  made 
to  Washington  to  confer  with  Congress. 

The  concern  of  professional  people  for  the 
operation  of  our  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments is  noteworthy.  Your  present  intent 
and  desire  t<i  "enlLst  the  professioiis  sigalnst 
crime  ■  Is  nn:»t  commendable.  Some  Ameri- 
cans have  lost  faith  In  the  courts,  the  legis- 
latures,   and    the    executives    In    the    state 


hou-ses  and  the  White  Hi'Use  as  well  as  their 
ability  to  deal  with  the  problems  which  con- 
front us.  I  am  concerned  for  my  country, 
because  some  American  citizens  have  fallen 
to  a  new  low  In  their  obedience  to  law  and 
their  adherence  to  responsible  .standard.s  of 
morality.  I  doubt  that  this  statement  will  at- 
tract a  large  amount  of  attention  m  the  press. 
Indeed.  It  is  the  other  variety  of  comment  — 
the  calling  for  revolution  against  today's 
"institutions"  aiid  the  bombing  of  buildings 
that  receive  their  rapt  attention.  Nonethe- 
less, you  have  still  maintained  your  Interest 
in  problems  of  our  national  life,  and  cer- 
tainly a  very  Important  one  today  Is  to  de- 
termine whether  we.  as  professional  leaders, 
can  change  the  attitude  of  our  citizens  to- 
ward law  and  order  In  America. 

I  do  not  desire  to  discuss  those  legal  doc- 
trines or  cases  which  are  of  Interest  only  to 
Judges  and  lawyers.  Rather,  I  wish  to  discuss 
with  you  what  you  can  accomplish  In  making 
a  change  in  the  attitude  of  our  citizens.  A 
change  Is  necessary  not  only  In  the  national 
attitude  of  our  citizens  toward  the  police,  the 
Judges,  and  political  leaders,  but  also,  in 
some  Instances,  In  the  attitude  of  those  of- 
ficials toward  the  people.  We  should  be  con- 
cerned because  what  Is  done  by  us  now  de- 
termines the  lives  of  the  future  generations. 

In  the  past,  our  trust  In  the  law  was  not 
always  Justified  nor  was  our  trust  In  public 
officials  always  Justified.  I  learned  about  this 
as  far  back  as  1939  when  as  a  Circuit  Judge 
I  was  a  one-man  Orand  Jury  In  Wayne 
County.  Michigan. 

At  that  time,  the  p>eople  who  did  not  agree 
with  the  law  as  it  existed  went  to  the  legis- 
latures or  to  the  ofHce  holders  and  asked  for 
a  change  In  the  law.  Or.  at  the  ballot  box. 
they  changed  the  elected  officials.  Or,  as  In 
Wayne  County,  the  citizens  and  prosecuting 
attorney  alike  petitioned  for  a  grand  JU17  so 
that  proceedings  could  be  Instituted  under 
the  law  to  punish  those  who  had  violated 
the  law.  The  citizens  at  that  time  were  dedi- 
cated to  enforcement  of  the  law  for  the 
good  of  our  country. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  or  more,  that 
dedication  has  dlsapp>eared  in  the  whirlwind 
of  revolution  which  has  swept  this  land  with 
the  alien  concept  of  resistance  to  govern- 
ment. That  concept  Is  now  with  us.  and 
while  it  Is  held  only  by  a  militant  minority, 
it  has  Its  weakening  effect. 

Examples  of  this  abound.  Bombing  has  be- 
come a  method  of  political  protest  or  dissent. 
Even  ministers  of  the  goepel  have  been  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  for  breaking  Into  Se- 
lective Service  offices  and  destroying  records. 
FBI  offices  have  been  broken  Into,  their  rec- 
ords stolen,  and  even  received  as  stolen 
goods,  and  used  by  the  press  to  discredit  law 
enforcement.  Under  the  guise  of  enforce- 
ment of  law,  some  of  our  private  citizens 
even  attempted  to  make  a  citizen's  arrest  of 
the  director  of  the  Selective  Service  In  his 
office  In  Washington. 

And,  while  we  cannot  fairly  comment  on 
an  untried  case  (for  there  Is  always  the  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence  and  the  right  to  A  fair 
trial)  there  Is  a  federal  case  now  pending 
where,  under  the  guise  of  citizen's  arrest. 
It  is  alleged  another  group  conspired  to  kid- 
nap a  high  public  official. 

There  are,  and  have  been.  Injustices  In  our 
social  order,  in  employment,  living  condi- 
tions, and  other  facets  of  dally  life.  But  they 
cannot  be  cured  by  polarizing  groups  of  our 
people  into  minorities  dedicated  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  governmen!  We  are  all  Ameri- 
cans under  the  law,  and  change  must  be  ac- 
complished In  the  American  way,  rather  than 
by  rlota.  marches  in  street*  bombing  of  pub- 
lic buildings  and  murder  Ratlier  than  being 
of  any  particular  color  or  religion,  a  llt>eral 
or  conservative,  let  us  all  Join  together  as 
united  Americans  and  cure  our  Ills  by  actiun 
under  the  law. 

The  great  enemy  of  freedom  la  apathy  of 
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our  i>ec>ple  TTiomas  Jefferson  was  right  when 
he  said  "Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of 
liberty.'  as  was  Benjamin  PYanklin  when  he 
said  at  the  time  of  the  framing  of  our  Con- 
stitution. "We  have  given  you  a  republic  if 
you  can  keep  It  "  Can  we  keep  It?  A  glaring 
example  is  the  bfunblng  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  rhls  was  a  well -planned  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  whole  Capitol  building 
and  stop  the  government  by  paralyzing  op- 
erations I  made  a  personal  visit  to  examine 
the  danijige  It  was  apparent  that  the  perpe- 
trators had  In  mind  taking  advantage  of  the 
much  publicized  weakness  of  the  front  wail 
of  the  Capitol  building  If  It  had  been  so 
weak,  the  great  dome  Itself  might  have  been 
destroyed  by  that  bomb,  for  it  was  powerful; 
powerful  enough  to  break  the  door  of  the 
Vandenberg  Room  50  yardf  away  and.  in  the 
Senate  restaurant  t<j  destroy  a  great  stained 
glass  portrait  of  Wasliington. 

There  are  other  examples  In  some  cities, 
firemen  are  afraid  to  answer  alarms  for  fear 
of  bullets.  In  Washington,  DC  ,  the  police 
have  been  forbidden  to  go  with  the  firemen 
to  protect  them,  because  their  presence  in 
certain  wards  might  start  a  not  and  some  of 
our  college  presidents  thought  they  had  the 
right  to  give  amnesty  to  students  who  de- 
stroyed university  buildings  We  have  all 
read  of  the  Insulting  and  killing  of  a  Judge 
In  his  own  courtroom  by  organized  militants 
We  must  do  something  quickly  and  seri- 
ously, 

A  recent  television  p)Oll  of  adults  who 
claimed  to  be  Intellectuals  and  college  pro- 
fessors, not  Just  teenagers,  showed  them  to 
have  grave  misgivliigs  about  our  constitu- 
tional bill  of  rights  Tliose  great  amendment.5 
calling  for  pre.sumptlon  of  innocence,  for 
proof  of  guilt  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  for 
trial  by  Jury,  due  proceas  of  law.  and  other 
rights  of  the  citizen,  were  put  In  the  Con- 
stitution so  we  could  not  have  a  dictator,  as 
some  nations  have,  with  a  government  of 
men,  but  rather  a  government  of  law  Unfor- 
tunately, too  often,  we  hear  of  these  amend- 
ments being  traduced  with  license  being  de- 
manded for  everyone  rather  than  liberty, 
With  Intellectuals  demanding  freedom  from 
all  restraint  on  their  conduct  On  May  Day, 
when  the  mob  and  rioters  attempted  to  take 
over  Washington,  what  did  they  have  as  a 
substitute  If  they  had  succeeded  In  their 
attempt  to  paralyze  the  government? 

The  Bill  of  Rights  applies  uxlay  as  a  means 
of  guarding  justice  TTie  purpose  of  criminal 
procedure,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  pro- 
vides for  criminal  procedure,  l.s  important 
not  only  to  the  citizen-defendant  but  al.so  to 
the  lawyers  and  the  Judges  in  the  trial  of 
criminal  cases  Our  difficulty  Is  that  too  many 
lawyers  and  even  some  Judges  do  not  be- 
lieve that  criminal  proced'jre  Is  an  essential 
to  the  enforcement  of  criminal  law 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  to  lay  down  sound  rules  of  procedure  for 
the  courts  to  follow  in  the  prosecution  of 
every  accused  for  the  cfimmlsslon  of  a  crime, 
without  regard  to  his  race  color,  or  creed 
Without  criminal  prt)cedure,  you  cannot 
have  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law,  "  which 
words  are  carved  In  the  stone  above  the  en- 
trance to  the  Supreme  Court. 

That  Is  the  essential  concept  Democracy 
Is  Justice  under  the  rule  of  law  Communism 
and  anarchy  are  Justice  under  men  The  peo- 
ple today  are  having  dlffirulty  with  that  word 
"Justice  as  to  its  meaning  I  find  many  peo- 
ple who  speak  of  it  as  if  It  were  ethics  or 
a  moral  code  If  we  talk  of  Justice  In  courts 
H  is  entirely  different  than  what  many  peo- 
ple think  of —  they  think  of  Justice  as  mercy. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  must  start  Uj 
educate  not  only  the  students  In  the  law 
schools  but  the  students  In  the  grade  and 
high  schools  and  our  oollegee  In  the  meaning 
of  Equal  Justice  Under  Law"  that  we  may 
have  our  citizens  support  in  the  enforcement 
of  criminal  law. 
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TTie  lav7  alms  at  treating  all  people  alike 
under  law  and  not  under  men  The  symbol 
of  your  organization  is  the  figure  of  a  mai-. 
reaching  for  the  stau^.  The  emblem  of  Ju-stlce 
Is  a  woman  blindfolded,  holding  a  sword  in 
one  hand  and  scales  In  the  other  Some  Judges 
are  unmindful  of  this  They  want  to  follow 
(heir  own  Ideas  eliminating  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure Tills  is  not  Jtistlce  under  law,  but  a 
personal  equation  The  blindfold  is  in  the 
symbol  to  represent  equal  Justice  under  law. 
It  represents  the  law — as  a  Judge  my  ears 
should  tell  me  what  has  been  dene  but  I 
should  not  see  whiit  the  pers<Tn  before  me 
io>jki  like  to  deternuije  guilt.  Justice  Is  not 
always  mercy,  nor  is  mercy  always  Justice 

And  this  is  significant.  There  Is  a  place  for 
mercy  in  the  law  It  is  the  right  of  the  Jury 
to  pass  upon  the  evidence  and  apply  what 
they  find  to  be  the  facts  to  the  law,  as  given 
by  the  Judge  Jvines  can  administer  mercy 
because  they  are  the  Judges  of  the  Innocence 
or  guUt  of  the  accused 

In  a  case  in  my  court  in  Detroit,  for  exam- 
ple, a  young  man  was  tried  and  the  Jury 
came  in  with  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The 
prisoner  was  duly  released  and  the  court 
adjourned  I  was  walking  down  the  hall  when 
I  saw  the  foreman  of  the  Jury  shaking  a 
finger  at  the  former  prisoner,  whom  he  had 
backed  Into  a  corner,  and  saying  to  him 
'We  let  you  off  this  time  but  don't  you  ever 
do  that  again!'  That  could  be  classed  as  so- 
ciety s  mercy,  for  they  had  the  right  to  acquit 
him.  as  his  peers,  A  Judge  also  can  give  mercy 
In  his  sentence,  unless  the  legislative  body 
has  made  a  certain  mandatory  sentence  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  on  trial. 

My  teaching  of  criminal  law  at  the  Detroit 
College  of  Law  demonstrated  to  me  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  for  law  student*  to  see  the  neces- 
sity for  following  procedures  a*;  given  by  the 
Constitution  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  I  have  dls- 
ctjvered  in  my  practice  at  the  bar,  and  my 
service  on  the  bench,  that  there  is  some  cow- 
ardice in  the  legal  profession,  the  Junes,  and 
even  the  Judiciary  Itself  in  the  enforcement 
of  criminal  law  and  the  administration  of 
equal  Justice  under  law  It  Is  not  always  an 
easy  task  I  recall  one  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  Detroit — a  friend — who  asked  me 
not  to  become  a  Grand  Jury  because  I  had 
only  one  of  two  choices  One  was  to  find  in- 
dictment for  crime  by  our  public  officers  and, 
in  so  doing,  to  ruin  the  city,  and  other  to 
find  no  guilt  and  no  Indictment  and  to  ruin 
myself, 

I  could  not  have  made  my  investigation  if 
I  had  not  received  the  cooperation  of  the 
Press  of  Detroit  not  to  print  the  names  of 
persons  appearing  before  me  as  witnesses  un- 
til after  I  had  completed  my  work  Times 
have  changed  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  press 
would  not  give  me  the  leeway  today  that  they 
did  then.  I  could  not  have  done  that  work 
today. 

We  need  skilled  prosecutors  as  well  as 
skilled  defeiise  lawyers  learned  In  law.  There 
Is  a  tendency  Today  to  barter  and  sell  Jus- 
tice—to change  a  felony  to  a  misdenieanor  to 
obtain  conviction  by  a  plea  of  guilty.  Our 
people  and  some  of  the  press  have  changed 
our  language  to  call  felonies  "Civi:  Disobe- 
dience The  Constitution  allows  the  people 
■peaceably  to  assemble  "  but  not  illegally  to 
a-ssemb!e  A  mi;ib  has  no  right  to  assemble.  I 
fall  to  find  the  word  "peaceable"  when  they 
describe  these  riotous  assemblies  as  civil 
disobedience  " 

Otir  big  Job  today  Is  to  make  those  who 
desire  to  dissent  to  return  to  cur  traditional 
methods  c>f  dissent  and  change,  and  t-his 
applies  not  only  to  laymen  but  to  the  police 
the  courts,  the  legltlatures  and  ofliclais  in 
the  executive  ofllcefi  We  must  all  abide  by 
and  be  governed  by  law. 

I  applaud  the  Michigan  Association  of  the 
Profession  In  dedicating  itself  to  better  en- 
forcement of  law  In  the  great  State  of  Michi- 
gan  asd    to   getting   involved  In   this   great 
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crtisade  of  helping  to  keep  our  country  free 
as  a  Republic. 


CANCEL  CANNIKIN 


HON   NICK  BEaCH 

OF     ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday's 
edition  of  the  Wa!5hinrton  Post  contained 
an  editorial  regarding  the  proposed  nu- 
clear test  on  AnichiLka  Island, 

The  circumstances  surrounding  this 
blast  are  most  mystenou.^.  In  the  name 
of  national  serurity  the  Government  has 
denied  citizens  and  Congress  access  to 
information  that  wouJd  put  the  proposed 
nuclear  explosion  mto  some  kind  of  rea- 
sonable per.spectne 

I  have  written  to  the  President  on 
numerous  occasions,  and  I  have  sent  sev- 
eral telegrams  urging  him  to  reevaluate 
the  US  position  regarding  nuclear  test- 
ing Although  my  letters  and  telegrams 
were  written  more  than  4  months  ago, 
X  have  yet  to  receive  a  reply  from  the 
President. 

In  May  of  this  year.  I  went  to  Anchor- 
age and  Juneau  to  offer  testimony  before 
the  Atomic  Energ>"  Commission  At  that 
time  I  raised  several  questions  regarding 
the  safely,  necessity,  and  feasibility  of 
such  a  test.  I  believe  thai  each  quest. on 
merited  an  answer  Yet  to  this  date  the 
Atomic  Energy'  Commission  has  failed  to 
respond  to  my  questions. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  det- 
onation of  this  underground  nuclear 
test,  more  and  more  people  have  ex- 
pressed their  opposition  to  project  Can- 
nikin 

The  Wa-shingion  Post  editorial  is  just 
another  voice  that  asks  for  rationality 
during  a  time  when  we  need  it  most: 

Cancel   Cannikin 

Mr.  Nlzon  would  be  well  advised  to  cancel 
Cannikin,  the  mile-deep  test  of  a  five-mega- 
ton warhead  scheduled  at  Amchitka  In  the 
Aleutians  late  In  October  Environmentalists 
and  conservationists,  no  small  coiistliuency, 
have  warned  of  possible  radioactive  leakape. 
earthquakes  and  submarine  tidal  waves  Arms 
control  experts  have  noted  that  Canrjikln  s 
technical  purpose  Is  to  test  part  of  a  militarily 
dubious  antl-mlssiie  defense  which,  because 
of  progress  at  SALT,  may  not  even  be  de- 
ployed. Canada  Japan  and  other  Pacific 
neighbors  are  alarmed  that  the  United  States. 
acting  alone,  should  endanger  their  near 
environment  If  the  advance  political  "fall- 
out" of  Cannikin  Is  this  poLsorous,  how  much 
worse  Will  be  the  fallout  aftei   the  fact. 

Why.  then,  does  the  President  Insist  on 
plunging  ahead''  In  so  far  as  political  analysis 
affords  an  answer  It  niay  be  this"  Mr  Nixon 
believes  that  if  piiblic  opinion  overrules  what 
he  regards  as  strategic  necessity  and  Moscow 
sees  it  happen  then  a  fateful  precedent  will 
have  been  established  and  Moscow  will  be 
sorely  tempted  to  exploit  it  In  these  terms. 
Cannikin  is  not  so  nuich  a  test  of  a  missile 
af  a  test  of  American  will 

What  is  lacking  In  that  otherwise  seductive 
argument  is  a  sense  of  perspective  Clearly, 
it  would  be  dangerous  for  Moscow  to  get  the 
Idea  that  the  United  States  is  a  pushover. 
What  is  less  clear  is  how  such  an  Idea  could 
tie  conveyed  by  cancelling  the  test  of  a  partic- 
ular missile  which   mar  or  mav  not  be  de- 
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ployed,  which  may  or  may  not  work,  and 
which  Lf  deployed  will  surely  provoke  addi- 
tional couruer-measures  by  the  other  side — 
all  this  at  a  level  of  armaments  on  b<,>th  aides 
which  Is  well  above  what  has  come  U)  be 
called  sufficiency.  That  the  Russians,  un- 
troubled by  public  opinion,  have  conducted 
their  own  large  megaton  tests  does  not  mean 
they  have  a  military  or  psychological  ad- 
vantage; It  means  they  have  not  figured  out 
how  to  get  off  the  arms  treadmill.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely the  uncritical  tendency  to  regard  each 
and  every  stride  In  the  arms  race  as  a  do-or- 
dle  teet  of  national  resolve  that  has  strung 
out  the  contest  and  made  It  the  tragedy 
that  It  Is. 

By  cancelling  Cannikin  Mr.  Nixon  can 
serve  arms  control  and  the  environment  alike, 
to  his  own  and  the  country's  advantage. 


JAMES   G    FULTON 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGllLIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Pennsylvania  Republican 
delegation,  I  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  In- 
clude in  the  Record  the  following  let- 
ters of  sympathy  and  tributes  to  my  late 
colleague  and  friend,  the  Honorable 
James  O.  Pulton : 

The  letters  follow: 

Thi  Vice  President. 
Waahington.  DC.  October  8.  1971. 
Mr.  Robert  O.  Ptn-xoN, 
Dormont,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Fxjlton  :  Your  brother's  many 
years  of  service  to  his  State  and  to  the  Na- 
tion were  a  credit  to  him  and  to  the  people 
of  his  district  who  elected  him  to  represent 
them  for  twenty-seven  years.  Jim  will  be 
very  much  missed  by  all  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him. 

May  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  you 
and  to  the  other  members  of  your  family. 
Sincerely, 

Spiro  T.  Aonew. 

The  Secretart  or  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  7,  1971. 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Ftn-TON, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ftji-ton:  Mrs.  Rogers  and  I  were 
sculdened   to  learn   of  your  loss. 

Your  brother  was  admired  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  affairs  and  his  service  to  our 
country.  He  wUl  be  greatly  missed  by  hi* 
friends  In  the  Department  of  State. 

We  extend   our  deepest  sympathy   to  you 
and  the  other  members  of  yxjur  family. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  P.  Rogers. 


DUQUESNE    UNIVERSITT, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  11,  1971. 
Mr.  Robert  Ptti-ton, 
Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Dear  Mr  Fulton:  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear 
of  your  brother's  death.  I  regarded  Jim  very 
highly  and  regret  very  much  that  I  was  un- 
able to  pay  my  respects  personally.  Please 
accept  my  sympathy  and  the  sympathies  of 
all  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  and  Brothers 
with  me  here  at  the  University.  May  he  rest 
In  peace! 

I  pray  that  the  Good  Lord  dispatch  him 
swiftly  to  his  true  home  In  heaven  and  that 
He  console  and  sustain  all  Jlm'a  loved  ones 
In  thla  time  of  bereavement. 

With  every  best  wish  and  prayer,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

HZNST  J   McAnxtltt,  C.S.^. 
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Township  or  Moxjnt  Lebanon, 

October  12.  1971. 
Mr     Robert   D    Pxtlton, 
Pittuburgh.   Pa 

Dear  Bob;  Words  are  so  futile  It  seems  In 
expressing  Innermost  feelings,  particularly 
on  an  occasion  such  as  this  as  Mount  Leba- 
non joins  the  many  other  communities  In 
the  27th  Congressional  District  In  bidding 
farewell  to  your  brother  and  our  friend,  Jim. 
A  very  exceptional  human  being  has  departed 
from  us  and  I  doubt  If  the  unique  role  he 
played  In  the  life  of  the  South  Hills  will 
ever  again  be  filled. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Mt.  Lebanon  Township  at  the  meeting  held 
on  October  11.  1971  which  all  too  inade- 
quately expresses  the  feeling  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  Jim's  death.  I  am  sure  the 
40.000  residents  of  Mt.  Lebanon  would  like 
to  share  In  this  tribute  to  the  one  who 
served  ua  so  very,  very  well,  in  so  tnajiy  ways, 
for  such  a  long  time. 

I  am  enclosing  extra  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tion as  well  as  this  covering  letter  in  case 
you  may  wish  to  pass  them  along  to  your 
sisters.  To  each  of  you  we  would  like  to  ex- 
press our  personal  note  of  sympathy  on  the 
death  of  your  distinguished  brother. 
Sincerely, 

Robert   A.   Pin  let. 
Township  Manager. 

A  Resolution  Paying  Tribute  to  the  Mem- 
get  or  Congressman  James  O.  Fulton 
Whereas,    Congressman    James    O.    Fulton 
died  on  October  6.  1971,  and 

Whereas.  Congressman  Fulton  served  with 
distinction  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  representing 
the  27th  Congressional  District  from  Febru- 
ary 2.  1945,  until  October  6,  1971,  and  for 
two  years  prior  to  that  In  the  State  Senate 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  from 
1939  to  1941,  and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Fulton  rendered 
outstanding  service  which  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  his  constituents  as  well  as  all 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  his  associates  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  Township  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Mount 
Lebanon  wishes  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Congressman  Pulton  for  his  dis- 
tinctive public  service,  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Township 
Commissioners  of  the  Township  of  Mount 
Lebanon  hereby  expresses  sincere  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  Congressman  James  G  Pul- 
ton on  their  loss  and  further  wishes  to  for- 
mally recognize  the  long  and  outstanding 
service  rendered  by  Congressman  Pulton  to 
the  citizens  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  the  Pittsburgh 
area,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A  Reminiscence  and  a  TRistrrE  to 
James  G.  Fulton 

(By  Richard  E.  Beeman) 
"There  are  two  things  you're  not  allowed 
to  say  in  this  office" — "The  first  is  'I  can't'; 
the  second  is  'I  don't  know'  ".  So  went  the 
warning  Jim  Pulton  gave  to  each  new  stu- 
dent who  came  to  work  In  his  Congressional 
office,  and  such  was  the  student's  first  glimpse 
Into  politics  and  the  style  of  the  man  whom 
the  ofllce  knew  as  JF'. 

A  Navy  Veteran.  Jim  Pulton  was  the  kind 
of  boes  that  If  he  said  'Jump',  you  asked  'how 
high?'  on  the  way  up  And  for  over  27  years, 
he  was  personally  resp»onslble  for  giving  the 
young  people  of  Pittsburgh  an  opportunity 
to  leam  first  hand  about  the  realities  of  pub- 
lic service  When  public  funds  were  not  avail- 
able, he  frequently  went  into  his  own  pocket 
to  keep  the  student  Intern  program  going. 
For  the  young  people  in  his  office,  being 
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around  Jtm  Fulton  meant  that  every  experi- 
ence was  m.ignlfled  limes  five  If  it  was  work, 
it  meant  exhaustion,  if  it  was  fun.  It  meant 
you  had  something  to  tell  your  grandchil- 
dren about.  There  was  no  middle  ground  for 
JP  because  he  approached  every  day  at  full 
throttle,  loving  every  minute  of  the  excite- 
ment he  created.  "I  like  being  your  Congress- 
man!" he'd  exclaim,  and  "Count  me  on  the 
team!"  was  his  trademark. 

His  sense  of  adventure  was  legion,  and 
Jim  was  never  bashful.  "Gee  WhllUkers!"  he 
telegraphed  the  President,  "Surveyor  sure 
did  go  kerplunk  right  on  the  moon.  If  you 
ever  have  need  for  a  Congressman/Astronaut, 
I  know  a  good  volunteer".  Jim  Pulton  would 
have  done  It  with  glee 

He  had  short  tolerance  for  hesitation.  "Go 
on,"  he  commanded  a  summer  Intern,  "go 
represent  me  at  the  White  House  thU  even- 
ing. You  can't  lose  ...  If  they  let  you  In, 
you'll  have  the  time  of  your  life.  If  they  turn 
you  away  .  .  .  well,  you'll  never  be  turned 
away  from  a  better  place." 

Everybody  In  Pittsburgh  knew  about  Jim 
FiUtoii  being  In  the  newspaper  business,  but 
sometimes  he  had  to  tell  the  people  In  Wash- 
ington himself.  "I  know  how  to  pose  the  best 
pictures  for  newspapers  because  I  own  seven 
of  them,"  he  announced  one  night  at  an 
embassy  reception,  "Now,  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
If  you'll  Just  stand  right  over  here  ..." 

Such  encounters  made  Jim  Ptilton  delight 
In  public  life  and  put  him  always  a  step 
ahead.  The  sparkle  of  his  personality  and 
Imagination  kept  him  there.  Long  before 
fashionable  women's  liberation,  Jim  Pulton 
called  for  a  woman  astronaut.  While  others 
struggled  to  see  the  dawn  of  the  space  age. 
Jim  F^lIton  4iad  visions  of  nuclear  rockets 
and  landings  on  Mars. 

He  was  an  avid  reader,  and  his  knowledge 
of  science,  unsurpassed  in  the  House,  coiUd 
be  devastating  in  debate.  Once,  when  chal- 
lenged to  defend  the  reasonableness  of  the 
metric  system,  he  delivered  himself  of  a  fif- 
teen minute  lecture  to  the  Congress  on  the 
subtitles  of  using  light  waves  as  a  measuring 
standard.  "He  was  the  consummate  politi- 
cian," a  House  colleague  remarked,  "In  the 
leadership  fights,  when  Jim  Pulton  would 
stop  nominating  Bob  Corbett  and  finally 
vote  for  one  of  the  contenders,  you  knew 
the  election  was  over." 

Jim  was  carefiU  to  separate  himself  from 
his  public  office  and  never  fell  victim  to  the 
mistake  of  believing  that  he  was  what  in 
fact  he  represented.  On  Sundays  he  would 
never  shake  hands  at  church.  Standing  with 
his  hands  consplcviously  In  his  pockets,  he'd 
explain,  "Hand  shaking  Is  politics,  and  I  don't 
come  to  the  Lord's  house  to  do  business." 
Jim  F\ilton  worshipped  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  he  had  so  many  friends  In  the 
Catholic  Diocese  that  he  used  to  quip,  "I'm 
either  the  best  Presbyterian  the  Catholics 
ever  had,  or  the  best  Catholic  the  Presbyte- 
rians ever  had,  and  sometimee  even  I'm  not 
sure  which!" 

Beyond  the  figure  In  public  office,  Jim 
Fulton  was  a  warmhearted  person  whose  in- 
tuition for  human  nature  could  be  matched 
only  by  his  compassion  for  the  human  con- 
dition. En  route  to  Washington  one  summer 
morning.  JF  suddenly  pulled  off  the  highway 
and  stopped.  An  old  drifter  whose  coat  was 
held  together  by  an  oversized  safety  pin 
trudged  along  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
"Here."  Jim  said.  "Run  catch  up  with  that 
old  man  and  give  him  half  our  lunch.  Don't 
tell  him  anything,  but  that  he  reminded  the 
fellow  In  the  black  car  of  his  dear  sainted 
father."  Jim  Pulton's  concern  ranged  from 
roadside  to  White  House  "Tell  the  President 
you  think  he's  doln'  a  good  Job  when  you 
shake  his  hand  .  .  .  Dear  God.  he  looks  Just 
awful  this  mornlr.p  " 

Few  men  have  had  such  an  Intense  feeling 
for  the  fun,  the  foibles  and  the  ironies  of 
public  life.  When  a  constituent  wrot«  In  to 
ask  Jim  how  it  was  that  Congress  could  re- 
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quire  working  men  to  retire  at  age  96  while 
its  own  elderly  leadership  touted  the  virtues 
of  a  Seniority  System,  Jim  was  stymied  for 
a  second  He  tried  one  reply  of  explanation, 
then  another,  then  telegraphed  back  this 
message  "Congratulations  on  your  perspi- 
cacity, 'i'ou  have  uncovered  one  of  the  basic 
contradictions  of  American  politics." 

He  worked  hard  for  us  all  He  enriched  our 
public  life  and  he  fought  for  our  country  s 
well-being.  He  left  a  heritage  of  honesty, 
friendship,  and  personal  sacrifice  In  public 
life  When  times  were  hard,  he  d  serve  warn- 
ing to  his  friends,  'Dont  ever  run  for  Con- 
gress." Ttien  hed  smile  and  his  eyes  would 
twinkle  as  hed  add  "Cause  ihey  might  elect 

you." 

Hl«  passing  marks  the  end  of  an  era,  and 
Congressman  Jim  Pulton  will  be  long  remem- 
bered In  the  heart  of  Plttsburghers  as  The 
Best  Coiigresiinan  we  ever  had.  ' 


HEARINGS    ON    S.    2087 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  20.  1971 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, September  29.  19V1,  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Criimnitl  Liiws  and 
Procedures  held  hearings  on  S  '2087,  the 
admlnustration-backed  proiKXsal  to  pay  a 
$50,000  gratuity  to  the  .survivors  of  police 
officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Testify- 
ing in  support  of  this  legLslation  that  day 
was  Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard 
Kleindienst,  among  others.  Altliough  I 
was  unable  to  testify  i>ersonally  on  this 
one  day  of  hearinKS.  I  did  submit  written 
te.stimony.  opposing  the  admini-stration- 
bar ked  mea.^ure 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives will  be  corLsideiing  this  impor- 
tant issue,  hopefully  in  the  near  future 
So  that  my  colleagues  may  better  ap- 
preciate the  full  context  of  the  admin- 
istration-backed letrislation  and  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  introduced.  H.R.  714. 
I  insert  here  my  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures: 

Testimony  of  Congressman  Andrew  Jacobs, 
Jh  ,  Before  the  Senate  .Surcommittee  on 
Criminal    Laws    and    Procedures.    Senate 

COMMriTEE   ON   THE    JrOICIASY 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr  Chairman,  on  August  1, 
1968,  Senator  Bayh  niid  1  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  extend  Federal  survivors'  tjeneftts  to 
the  families  of  police  and  firemen  killed  In 
the  line  of  duty.  The  legislation  which  ex- 
tends cnerage  under  tlie  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  to  all  public  safety  officers 
would  provide  up  to  75  >  of  the  deceased  of- 
ficer's base  pay  to  the  widow  and  children 
until  her  remarriage  and  until  the  children's 
18th  birthday 

In  April  of  1968.  President  Johnfson  signed 
Public  Law  &0-2ai.  which  extended  coverage 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  to  all  State  and  l(x»l  law  enforcement 
officers  who  are  killed  while  enforcing  a  Fed- 
eral law  or  while  maintaining  custody  over  a 
Federal  prisoner. 

It  was  late  In  the  BOth  Congress  when  Sen- 
ator Bayh  and  I  Introduced  our  bill,  too 
late,  in  fact,  to  solicit  Administration  sup- 
port with  an  eye  toward  passage  in  that  Con- 
gress. So  in  March,  1969,  Senator  Bayh  and  I 
Introdviced  Identical  legislation  in  the  9lst 
Congress.  The  reaction  to  our  leglsdation  was 
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rapid  and  gratifying  By  mid-summer  of  1969 
there  were  136  co-sponeors  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  m  well  a«  endorsements 
from  the  National  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
the  Internationa!  Firefighters'  Association 
(AFL-CIOl  and  the  American  Trial  Lawyers' 
Association 

After  several  phone  calls,  some  prodding, 
and  six  months  delay,  the  Administration 
voiced  Its  opposition  to  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eral benefit*  to  the  fajnlUes  of  slain  local 
public  safety  officers  In  an  October  8  1969 
let/ter  from  Deputy  Att-arney  General  Rich- 
ard Kielndlenst  to  Chairman   Celler  ; 

Office  or  the  Deputy  Attobney 
Genekal, 

Waa'iington    D.C,  October  8,  1969. 

Hon     EMANtEL   CEI-1-EB, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatxves.  Waehington, 
D  C 

Dear  Ms  Chairman  This  is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  oJ  the  I>epartinent 
of  Justice  on  H  R  7989,  a  bill  "To  extend 
benefits  under  section  8191  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  ui  law  enforcement  officers  and 
firemen  not  employed  by  the  United  States 
who  are  killed  or  totally  disabled  In  the  Une 
of  duty." 

Public  Law  90  291  (5  U.S  C  8191  8193) 
extended  the  benefite  of  Uie  Federal  Em- 
ployees Conipeiisatlon  Act  |5  USC.  8101  et 
seq  )  to  eligible  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  their  survivors.  That  law 
defines  eligible  officers  to  Include  a  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  officer  killed  or  In- 
Jtired  while  s<>ek.ing  or  attempting  to  ap- 
prehend a  person  for  tlie  commission  of  a 
crime  against  the  United  States  or  as  a  ma- 
terial witness  In  a  criminal  proceeding  In- 
s'ltuled  by  the  United  States.  Al.so  eligible 
are  law  officers  protecting  a  person  held  for 
the  commission  of  a  crime  against  the  United 
.Slates  or  held  as  a  material  witness  In  con- 
ne<:tlon  with  such  a  crime  A  final  category 
of  eligible  law  enforcement  officer  is  one 
who.  when  Injured  or  killed,  was  attempting 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime  against 
the  United  States,  In  all  Instances,  eligibility 
foa-  compen.satlon  pursuant  to  Public  baw 
91-291  Is  dependent  upon  some  connection 
between  the  death  or  Injury  of  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  and  the  enforcement  of 
FVderal  law, 

H-R  7989.  recognizing  the  valuable  service 
of  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen 
throughout  the  United  States,  would  amend 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  extend  its  benefits  to  professional  and 
volunteer  State  and  local  police  and  firemen; 
as  well  as  to  all  other  members  of  legally 
organized  law  enforcement  agencies  Eligibil- 
ity for  compen.sation  would  not  be  depend- 
ent upon  any  nexu.s  between  the  injury  or 
death  and  the  performance  of  a  federally 
connected  activity 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  unable  to 
recommend  enactment  of  this  legislation,  de- 
spite its  high  regard  for  those  who  risk  their 
lives  In  law  enforcement  or  fire  fighting.  If 
the  principle  of  this  legislation  is  sound.  It 
could  apply  with  equal  force  to  retirement 
benefits  and  even  salsu-ies  of  public  safety 
officers.  In  our  Judgment  it  Is  incumbent 
upon  the  States  and  local  communities  ade- 
quately to  compensate  such  personnel  when 
employed,  when  Injured  or  killed,  and  when 
retired  FXirther,  it  would  appear  to  be  an 
unreasonable  intrusion  into  State  and  local 
government  activities  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  to  underwrite  the  proposed  com- 
pensation benefits. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is   no  objection   to   the  submission   of 
this  repon  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely, 

RicHAKD  O   Kleindienst, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 
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The  administration  persisted  in  its  op- 
position to  this  principle  for  20  months. 
untilJuneS,  1971: 

I  Prom  the  W«shln,gton  Poft ,  May  27.  1971  ] 

Nixon   Hoover  Discuss  Policx  Deaths 

(By  Carroll  Kilpatrlck, 

President  Nixon  Bummoned  Attorney  Gen- 
era; John  N  Mitchell  and  FBI  Director  J 
Edgar  Hoover  tc  his  office  yesterday  to  dis- 
cvLss  ways  in  which  the  federal  pcvernment 
can  help  prevent  the  slaying  of  policemen 

White  House  press  secretary  Ri^nald  L  Zieg- 
ler  said  after  the  unexpected  meeting  that 
the  President  feels  the  recent  slayinge  in  New 
York  and  Washington  were  'tragic'  and 
"reprehensible" 

•■Mt  Nixon  wlU  write  letters  of  sympathy 
to  the  families  of  two  New  York  pc>llcemeri 
who  were  shot  in  the  t>&cks  last  week  and  oi 
two  Washington  policemen  who  died  loiiow- 
ing  gunshot  wounds  suHered  In  the  line  of 
duty.  Zlegler  said 

The  New  York  policemen  killed  last  week 
were  Waveriy  M  Jones  and  Joseph  A  Piajc- 
n;t:n;  They  were  shot  after  having  respond- 
ed to  a  call  for  help  in  a  Harlem  apartment 

In  Washington.  William  1,  Sigmon  was 
killed  Tuesday  when  he  attempted  to  appre- 
hend two  r<jbbers  of  the  National  Permanent 
Federa".  Savings  and  Loan  Assn,  office  on 
MacArthur  Boulevard  NW, 

Another  policeman,  Jerard  F  Young,  wa* 
bur:ed  yesterday  He  wa£  shot  in  the  bead 
wh.le  attempting  to  make  an  arrest  AprU  21. 

Last  November,  the  President  directed  the 
Justice  Department  "to  make  available  all 
appropriate  investigative  resources"  to  local 
and  state  police  when  requested  In  any  case 
involving  an  as'.ault  tipoi;  a  police  officer." 

Tlie  President  said  at  the  time  that  he  had 
discussed  his  directive  with  Hoover  and  D.C. 
Police  Chief  Jerry  V   Wilson. 

The  President  primarily  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss the  scope  of  the  problem  and  to  see  what 
assistance  is  being  provided,"  Ziegler  said 
yesterday    of    the    late    afternoon    meeting. 

The  FBls  mam  help  is  in  providing  lab- 
oratory tests  and  assisting  in  out-of-state 
leads  on  those  involved  In  attacks  on  police, 
Ziegler  reported. 

The  President  asked  me  to  express  his  hope 
that  these  tragedies  will  remind  people  of  the 
debt  we  owe  policemen  for  many  services, 
of  the  protection  they  sc  selflessly  provide 
and  of  the  respect  ai.d  support  we  owe  them 
for  what  they  do,     the  pres.^  secretary  said 

Also  attending  the  meeting  in  the  Prest- 
deiit's  office  were  John  D  Ehrllchman,  as- 
sistant to  the  J»resldent  for  domestic  affairs, 
and  Egii  Krogh,  deputy  assistant. 

Zelgier  said  that  narcftlos  control  also 
was  discussed  at  the  meeting. 

Thk  Following  Statement  Was  Demvcred 
Today  by  Congressman  Andt  Jacobs  (  D- 
IND.)  at  a  News  CoNrrREN.CE  in  the 
Capitol 

In  response  to  the  recent  tragedies  of  po- 
licemen killed  m  the  line  of  duty  President 
Nixon  on  Wednesday  expressed  his  hope  that 
■  these  tragedies  will  remind  people  of  the 
debt  we  owe  policemen  for  many  services,  of 
tiie  protection  they  sc;  selflessly  provide  and 
of  the  respect  and  EupF>ort  we  ewe  them  for 
what  they  do." 

I  share  that  hope  And  I  am  encouraged 
to  think  that  the  President's  concern  might 
indicate  that  this  administration  will  re- 
consider its  opposition  to  my  three-year  ef- 
fort to  enact  legislation  to  compensate  the 
widows  and  children  of  police  officers  and 
firemen  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 

If   it   does   not   reconsider,   if   it   does   not 
withdraw  its  op)pc«ltlon  then  one  mtist  in- 
terpret   the    true   White   House    message   on 
Wednesday  as  being.  "I  can't  give  you  any 
thing  but  love.  .  .  ," 
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(FYijra  the  New  York  TlmeB.  June  4,  1971 1 

For  Sla:n   Policemen's   Kin 

I  By  fU'bcn,  B   Seniple,  Jr  ) 

Washimotow,  Juna  8. — Pr««ident  NUon 
called  today  lor  Federal  legislation  to  prti- 
vide  »SO,000  to  the  family  of  any  policeman 
slain  in  the  line  of  dntv 

At  th<-  same  time,  his  Atwrney  General 
reiterated  the  NUon  Administration's  op- 
position to  new  controls  on  tiie  sale  of  hand- 
guns. 

The  new  projxwal  was  announced  hy  At- 
torney General  John  N  Mitchell  at  a  Whne 
House  briefing  fnllowlni;  a  m.jrnliiK  meeting 
between  the  President  near'v  two  d.izen 
chiefs  of  police  and  shcrirrs  fr  mi  around  the 
country.  Mr  Mitchell.  J  Edgur  H.x>ver  and 
several   Senators  and  Congres-srnen 

The  meeting  had  been  railed  Ui  discuss 
recent  police  slaylngs.  U->  demonstrate  the 
Administration's  concern  and  to  unveil  the 
new  proposal  By  the  end  of  the  day.  how- 
ever, the  Administration  had  found  Itaelf 
caught  up  In  new  controversies  over  the 
motive*  behind  Its  concern.  Its  stand  on  gun 
control  legislation  and  even  the  co«npo»ltlon 
of  the  meeting. 

Among  the  prominent  absentees  were  two 
critics  of  some  aspects  of  the  Administra- 
tion's policy — Police  Commissioner  Patrick 
V.  Murphy  of  New  Tfork  and  Qulnn  Tamm. 
executive  director  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police 

Without  Kv>lng  into  detail,  Mr  Mitchell 
said  that  legislation  providing  a  lump  sum 
of  $50,000  to  the  survivors  of  slain  police- 
men would  be  forwarded  to  Congress  soon 
"in  further  Indication'*  of  the  Administra- 
tion's support  of  law  enforcement  ofHcers 
across  the  country.  He  said  that  benefit 
levels  for  slain  policemen  varied  widely  from 
state  to  state  and  were  in  some  cases  Insuf- 
ficient, 

The  proposal  was  denounced  by  Repre- 
sentative Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr.,  Democrat  of 
Indiana,  He  submitted  leglsla,tlon  In  1968 
that  would  aunend  the  Federal  Employe 
Compensation  Act  to  provide  the  widow  of 
a  policeman  slain  In  the  line  of  duty  40  per 
cent  of  her  husband's  salary  plus  IS  per  cent 
per  child  up  to  a  total  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  salary. 

Asserting  that  his  version  would  provide 
larger  annuities,  Mr,  Jacobs  said  that  the 
Administration  submitted  an  opinion  in  Oc- 
tober. 1969.  opposing  bis  measure  as  "an 
unreasonable  Intrusion  Into  state  and  local 
government  activities."  The  fact  that  the 
Administration  bad  reversed  Itself  on  the 
question  of  "Intrusion."  Mr.  Jacobs  said, 
suggested  that  It  wished  to  gain  poUilcaJ 
profit  from  the  concern  generated  by  the 
recent  shootings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nearly  200  police  officers  lost 
their  lives  In  the  line  of  duty  and  over  50,000 
assaults  were  made  against  police  offlcers 
while  the  Adn\lnlstratlon  opposed  this  leg- 
islation. 

There  are  several  salient  features  which 
dlsttngulsl)  and  favor  the  Bayh-Jacobe  leg- 
islation over  that  of  the  Administration. 

(A)  8.  1081  H.R.  714  will  grant  benefits 
more  closely  related  to  need  by  basing  the 
annuity  In  part  upon  the  number  of  de- 
pendents. 

(B)  The  Administration  machinery  for  the 
Implementation  of  3.  1081  H.R.  714  Is  extant, 
lu  moving  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
ference Report  of  what  became  Public  Law 
90-291.  the  Chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
coRunended  placing  the  Administrative 
function  of  that  similar  legl.slatlon  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  to  insure  that  a  dis- 
parity did  not  exist  between  beiieflts  re- 
ceived by  a  Federal  officer  and  a  non-Federal 
ofllcer  killed  eiifurclii^  a  Federal  law  I  auj{- 
gest  we  should  run  allow  a  difference  be- 
tween two  non-Federal  officers,  one  of  whom 
dies  enforcing  a  Federal  law  while  the  other 
dle«  enforcing  a  State  law,  but  both  protect- 
ing American  Uvea  and  property. 
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(C)  S.  1081 /HR.  714  Include  benefits  for 
permanently  disabled  public  safety  officers. 
The  Administration  propoeal  does  not.  Once 
more.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  faced  with  a 
potential  d!'!par1ty  If  a  local  law  enforce- 
ment oCicer  l.s  disabled  by  a  car  thief  from 
acri)<is  t^ie  State  ilTie  .he  will  receive  Federal 
benefits  If  the  automobile  was  stolen  In  the 
State,  the  benefits  wUl  not  accrue  to  him. 
It  would  be  shameful  if  a  totally  disabled 
policeman  under  such  circumstances  were  to 
wish  for  the  sake  of  his  family  that  he  were 
dead. 

It  i.s  well  to  note  that  of  the  105  claims 
made  to  date  under  Public  Law  9&-281, 
nearly  one-half  I47|  have  been  for  dis- 
ability. 100  police  officers  are  assaulted  every- 
day. Some  of  these  assaults  restilt  In  no 
more  than  a  bruise,  others  In  total  paralysis. 
Equity  requires  benefits  for  disability  as  well 
as  death. 

(D)  E  1081  HR  714  provide  for  the  In- 
clusion of  firemen  in  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act.  The  Administration- 
backed  proposal  does  not 

In  1970,  115  paid  firefighters  lost  their  lives 
In  the  line  of  duty  and  38  683  were  Injured, 
198  In  dvU  disorders  and  an  additional  113 
as  a  result  of  Individual  acts  of  violence  208 
flrv-flghters  were  injured  answering  and  re- 
turning from  false  alarms  320  firefighters 
were  Injured  In  the  line  of  duty  In  1970  to  the 
extent  that  they  had  to  leave  fireflghttng  224 
left  because  of  occupational  disease  disability, 
while  another  235  died  of  occupational 
disease.  Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  F.B.I. 
statistics  for  1970.  nearly  10,000  arrests  were 
made  for  the  crime  of  arson  Though  precise 
figtires  are  not  available,  all  Indications 
point  to  the  probability  that  deaths  and  In- 
juries In  the  line  of  duty  .ire  as  high,  if  not 
higher,  for  volunteer  firemen  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation,  amendment  should 
be  made  to  consider  volunteer  firemen  as 
having  a  certain  OS  rating,  as  is  currently 
mandated  for  volunteers  in  VISTA  and  the 
Peace  Corps  who  are  killed  under  certain 
circumstances. 

(E)  Comparison  of  the  financial  benefits 
which  would  be  paid  under  the  two  nvajor 
proposals  for  Federal  benefits  indicate  that 
the  annuity  method  is  preferable  to  the 
gratuity  method.  The  International  Fire- 
fighters Association  and  the  National  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Police  have  Indicated  that  they 
would  rather  see  their  families  receive  a 
monthly  annuity  check  than  a  lump  sum 
which  might  well  have  a  tendency  to  evap- 
orate rather  quickly.  Even  If  the  $50,000 
gratuity  were  Invested  In  6'",  bonds,  the 
yield  wovild  be  only  $3,000  a  year,  a  figure 
which  does  not  approach  75 ""J  of  the  base 
salary  of  most  public  safety  officers — nor.  for 
that  matter,  does  It  even  reach  the  poverty 
level  of  $3,944  a  year. 

Senator  Bayh  and  I — and,  I  trust,  this 
Committee  and  the  rest  of  Congress  and 
most  of  the  country — think  the  families  of 
those  who  fall  In  the  fight  to  make  us  safe 
deserve  better  than  that. 


October  21,  1971 


ONLY  TRULY  NEEDY   SHOULD  GET 
FREE  MEDICAL  ATTENTION 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  viKciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nETRESENTATIVES 

WVdnesrfai/.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker.  &&  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  begina  hearltigs  on  the  subject  of 
a  national  health  Insurance  program,  my 
attention  has  tjeen  called  lo  a  mo.sl  in- 
teresting article  which  appeared  in  the 
March  22,  1971,  edition  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  As  I  believe  It  Is  most  pertinent  to 


those  concerned  with  this  matter,  I  insert 
the  article  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record; 

Onit  TaCLT  Nezdt  Should  Get  Frce  Medicai, 

Attkntion 

(By  Russell  Kirk) 

Plenty  of  people  are  all  against  scK-iallsm  — 
except  such  socialistic  measures  as  benefit 
themselves  When,  not  long  ago.  I  wrote 
something  about  the  overloodlng  of  military 
hospitals  by  veter.ins  (and  all  their  depend- 
ents) who  get  even  aspirin  free  there,  a  good 
many  beneflclarlep  of  tliLi  variety  of  socialism 
spoke  up  In  wrath. 

FYom  Florida,  a  retired  major  wrote  to  me. 
proclaiming  himself  an  "antl-SoclalUt "  But 
he  stoutly  defended  his  right,  and  the  right 
of  all  his  fellow  f>ensloners  (whom  he  prefers 
to  call  "retirees")  to  total  medical  treatment 
at  public  exjjense. 

"With  HEW  giving  free  care  to  unwed 
mothers,  prostitutes,  alcoholics,  drug  addicts 
and  other  types  of  social  scum,"  this  retiree 
Informed  me,  "why  do  you  downgrade  It  for 
people  who  have  earned  It  honorably  with 
their  own  sweat  and  blood?" 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  tlie  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  programs  Ill-designed  and 
Inprdlnately  costly.  My  general  principle  Is 
that  no  one  should  be  offered  free  medical  at- 
tention, or  anything  else  free,  who  Is  quite 
able  to  pay  his  own  way.  Charitable  benefits 
— whether  from  governmental  or  private 
sources — should  be  reserved  for  those  truly 
in  need. 

On  this  principle,  there  exists  a  good  case 
for  free  or  low-cost  medical  treatment  for 
military  veterans  who  have  Incurred  serious 
service-connected  disabilities,  and  whose  In- 
come Is  low.  But  It  does  not  follow  that  every 
man  who  has  served  some  years  In  the  Army 
(as  I  did)  ought  to  be  eqtially  entitled,  of 
right,  to  claim  medical  benefits  free  of  charge. 
Just,  because  he  happens  to  live  within  driv- 
ing distance  of  a  military  post  with  a  hos- 
pital. 

The  typical  retired  "career"  veteran  Is  not 
In  want.  After  20  years  In  service,  he  has 
been  able  to  retire  on  full  ptenslon.  He  Is  In 
his  forties  or  fifties,  healthy  enough,  and 
holding  a  decent  Job.  In  addition  to  his  pen- 
sion. On  the  average,  he  does  not  have  little 
children  who  need  medical  care  In  short,  the 
average  man  of  this  description  is  better  able 
to  pay  his  own  medical  bills  than  is  the  aver- 
age American  citizen. 

Besides,  making  medical  services  free  at 
base  hospitals  discriminates  In  favor  of  those 
pensioners  fortunate  enough  to  live  within 
reasonable  distance  of  such  Installations.  If 
free  medical  attention  for  life  is  supposed  to 
be  an  Important  Indvicement  for  young  peo- 
ple to  enlist  In  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force — 
why  limit  this  benefit  to  that  minority  of  vet- 
erans dwelling  next  door  to  a  military  hos- 
pital? 

"If  Mr.  Kirk's  employer  offers  retirement 
benefits  for  his  years  as  a  senior  citizen," 
atuaher  reader — In  PuyalUip,  Wiishlngton — 
writes,  "t  would  be  surprised  If  he  refused 
them."  Well,  I  do  not  have  an  employer; 
but  I  would  not  take  advantage  of  what  was 
originally  Intended  to  be  a  charitable  service 
to  those  who  had  suffered  seriously  In  the 
service  of  their  country,  if  I  could  pay  my 
own  way. 

When  I  left  the  Army,  I  could  have  filed  a 
claim,  sMCcessTul.  for  cash  benefits,  as  well  as 
limitless  free  meciical  attention  for  a  service- 
connected  disability  I  declined  to  do  so. 
not  beliiff  incapacitated,  really,  and  believing 
that  such  benefits  should  be  reserved  for 
thoee  really  In  need 

But  some  think  differently.  Tliere  l,s  the 
general  for  Instance,  on  active  duty — a  pleas- 
ant man,  capable  and  well-Ilked  by  his  subor- 
dinates- who  weekly  Is  driven  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  nearest  military  hospi- 
tal to  collect  400  free  aspirin  tablets  for  him- 
self. An  inconsistent  world,  my  masters. 


October  21,  1971 

ARE  WE  SPENDINO  MONEY  FOR  THE 
WRONG  CARE? 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF    TINNISSEI 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee,  Mr, 
Speaker,  as  our  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  this  week  beRins  hearings  on 
health  care  proposals,  I  would  ask  that 
the  following  article  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record  for  consideration  by  my  col- 
leagues: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb    28,   1971] 
NA-noNAL  Health;  Are  We  Spending  Monet 

FOB  THE   WaONG    CaRI? 
(  By  Earl  Ubell ) 

(No'rK. — Mr.  Ubell  Is  science  editor  erf 
WCBS-TV  News.) 

In  the  Congress,  last  week,  the  debate 
sharpened  over  the  ways  and  means  of  srp>end- 
Ing  new  billions  of  dollars  for  the  nation's 
medical  oare.  Yet  lor  a  small  but  increasingly 
voctd  group  of  economists,  sociologists  and 
even  physicians,  the  whole  argument  seemed 
somewhat  bertde  the  ix)lnt  More  doctorR  and 
hospital  beds  for  tlie  million.";,  they  believe, 
win  do  little  to  reduce  serious  Ulness  or 
prevent  premature  deatlis. 

HoaJth  leaders  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Heailb  Subcommittee  were  arguing  the 
merits  of  four  plajxs  President  Nixon  wants 
a  national  Insurance  program  that  vrtll  be 
paid  for  by  tl;ie  Individual,  his  employer 
and— In  siiiall  part— by  Government.  The 
American  Medical  Association  has  submitted 
a  slmillar  plan.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
wcmts  the  Government  to  pay  the  bill  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javlts  seeks  to  extend  the  present 
health  insurance  for  the  aged  to  everyone 

Under  such  programs  the  disease-care  In- 
dustry is  likely  to  grow  from  its  present  $60- 
bUllon  a  year  to  »76-blUion  or  even  $100-bll- 
llon,  making  It  the  biggest  business  in  Amer- 
ica. So  far  the  major  argument  has  been  over 
the  means  of  financing  -government  or  pri- 
vate—and peripherally,  over  ways  of  re^truc- 
turtng  our  medical  panoply  to  provide  care 
that  is  "better,"  less  expensive  and  more 
evenly  distributed 

But  there  is  increasing  evidence  that  the 
medical  complex,  no  matter  how  restructured 
or  paid  for,  may  be  Irrelevant  to  the  central 
health  issue  Thus  for  example,  Dr  Ell  Olnz- 
berg,  Columbia  University  economist,  pKJints 
out  that,  "Despite  the  substantial  Increases 
In  expenditures  for  medical  care,  there  has 
been  no  significant  Increa-ie  In  male  longev- 
ity during  the  past  decade  "  And  Dr  Victor 
Puchs,  another  economist,  comments;  "My 
reading  of  the  health  literature  leaves  me 
with  the  impression  that  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  Improving  the  health  of  the  American 
people  is  not  to  be  found  in  Increasing  the 
number  of  physicians,  or  forcing  them  into 
groups  or  even  In  increasing  hospital  produc- 
tivity, but  Is  to  be  found  in  what  people  do 
for  themselves  " 

Bfith  views  depend  on  two  self-evident 
axioms  First,  the  doctor  Is  helpless  before 
aliments  that  account  for  most  of  the  sick- 
ness and  ueath  in  America — heart,  kidney 
and  blood  vessel  ailments,  cancer,  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse,  accidents  and  the  general 
debilitations  of  age.  Even  though  he  can 
cite  Individual  instances  of  •i>ectacular  ctire 
or  life  saving,  in  general  be  palliates  He 
reaches  the  patient  wtb  too  much  medical 
care  too  late. 

As  a  corollary,  even  when  doctors  get  there 
early,  the  statistics  show  little  change.  At 
least  four  studlea  have  Indicated  that  annual 
physical  check-ups  do  not  decrease  mortal- 
ity or  morbidity. 

A  second  axiom  states  that  In  the  modem 
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world,  housing,  nutrition,  accident  preven- 
tion, sanitation — clean  water,  food,  streets 
and  homes — have  produced  more  health  than 
all  the  doctors  and  hospitals  combined.  Rec- 
ognizing this,  the  Community  Medicine  De- 
partment of  Mount  Slnal  Hospital  Is  devel- 
oping a  corps  of  "super"  suparlntendents  to 
repair  toilets,  clean  out  rat  and  vermin  In- 
fested basements  and  maintain  deteriorated 
housing  m  the  slums.  These  men,  It  Is  felt, 
win  produce  more  health  than  an  equivalent 
numt>er  of  doctors  and  nurses. 

Dr.  Nathan  Olazer,  the  sociologist,  argues 
further  in  the  current  Issue  of  The  Public 
Interest  that  our  personal,  psychological  and 
cultural  milieu — I.e.,  the  way  we  have  learned 
to  take  care  of  ourselves — may  be  as  impor- 
tant as  better  environmental  conditions  and 
certainly  more  important  than  doctors  and 
doctoring. 

He  points  to  a  curious  set  of  statistics: 
Sweden  has  83  doctors  per  100,000  popula- 
tion but  it  has  half  the  death  rate  among 
middle-aged  men  as  the  United  States,  with 
140  doctors  per  100,000  Furthermore,  Ameri- 
cans go  to  their  doctors  twice  as  often  as 
.Swedes  do  Even  within  the  United  States, 
the  wide  variations  of  doctor  availability 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  correlation  with 
health  Rather,  health  Indexes  seem  more 
related  to  poverty  levels  within  states  than 
to  numbers  of  doctors. 

Many  blame  the  current  financial  medi- 
cal crisis  on  the  inefficient  system  and  they 
want  to  improve  its  efnclency  so  it  delivers 
more  medical  care  for  the  dollar.  The  Kalser- 
Permanente  Plan  and  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Plan  of  Greater  New  York  (HIP),  both 
pre-paid  ln.surance  plans  with  doct<3rs  work- 
ing in  groups  are  one  approach  to  Increased 
efficiency  President  Nixon  Is  pushing  for 
e.stabllshment  of  such  "health  maintenance 
organizations  "  But  though  they  can  cite 
statistical  evidence  showing  lower  death 
rates  among  their  members  than  amrng 
users  of  other  kinds  of  Insurance  plans,  they 
have  been  unable  to  untangle  thoee  figures 
from  social  and  economic  patterns  of  their 
patients  Thus,  maternal  mortality  rates 
among  blacks  in  the  two  plans  are  lower 
than  those  for  blacks  outside  the  plans — 
but  higher  than  those  for  whites  within  the 
plans 

If  the  critics  are  right,  the  new  insurance 
programs,  if  passed,  will  serve  mainly  to 
drive  up  demand  for  health  care — which  will 
In  turn  drive  up  cfjsts,  thereby  consuming  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  national  talent 
and  treasure — and  there  will  be  little  Im- 
provement in  the  mortality  and  morbidity 
statistics  to  show  for  it.  The  alternative: 
Put  more  effort  into  traditional  areas  of  nu- 
trition, housing  and  sanitation,  especially 
among  th*  poor  And  break  new  ground  with 
non-medical  preventive  measures — cam- 
paigns for  auto  and  home  safety,  massive 
antl -cigarette,  anti -alcohol,  anti-drug  pro- 
grams, and  high-powered  educational 
schemes  to  teach  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 


TROUBLE  EN  THE  MOJAVE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sense- 
less folly  of  aiding  the  destruction  of  one 
environment  to  contribute  to  the  ulti- 
mate deterioration  of  another  environ- 
mental system  is  being  manifested  even 
today  as  the  California  water  project 
continues  to  be  built. 

Water  Is  to  be  diverted  from  northern 
California  in  mammoth  amounts  to  be 
sent  southward  to  cool  powerplants  and 
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to  "turn  the  desert  green"  so  that  land 
speculators  can  make  a  substantial  profit 
from  unwitting  citizens  tempted  with 
talk  of  "land  booms"  and  "bonanzas  in 
the  desen," 

Mr  Speaker,  the  October  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  includes  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle on  the  perils  facing  the  great  desert 
lands  of  California, 

The  article,  entitled  "Trouble  in  the 
Mojave."  demonstrates  the  awful  fate 
that  will  befall  this  great  resource  if  we 
continue  to  allow  reason  to  be  secondary 
to  the  quick  profits  .<;ought  by  land  de- 
velopers and  speculators. 

The  article  lollo-ws: 

TR017BLI  IN  THE  MOJAVE 

(By  Earl  and  Mirla^n  Selby) 

Tlie  mystique  of  California's  great  MoJave 
Desert  is  that  of  a  land  bitterly  hoetile  to 
life  barren,  a  place  where  as  some  geolo- 
gists once  wrote,  they  were  "20  miles  from 
water,  20  miles  from  wood,  and  40  feet  from 
hell." 

Like  millions  of  other  Americans,  we 
shared  that  idea — until  we  spent  time  in  the 
Mojave  Then  we  came  to  see  it  as  a  national 
treasure  unlike  anything  else  la  this  coun- 
try But  It  Is  a  treasure  In  trouble.  As 
things  are  going.  It  may  soon  become  one 
vast  sandy  slum. 

The  problem  If  people  some  1 1  million 
people  who  live  in  the  cities  of  southern 
California  Just  two  hours  away:  people  who 
want  to  escape,  even  for  a  little  time:  people 
who  want  to  collect  rocJts,  or  hunt,  or  nde 
their  motorcycles;  people  who  want  to  build 
a  Jetport,  or  speculate  in  land,  or  prospect 
for  mineral  riches  The  temptation  is  u>  be- 
lieve the  Mojave  can  absorb  anything  man 
doee  to  it  To  understand  why  this  Is  not  so. 
yc'U  need   to  see   the   desert   as   it  really   is 

Nature  li&&  spread  a  table  of  richness  in 
the  Mojave  Last  spring  we  walked  in  fields 
so  fertile  they  sprout  seven  cuttings  of  al- 
falfa m  a  single  year  We  saw  lilies  40  feet 
tall,  as  well  as  micro-dot  flowers  visible 
only  when  we  were  flat  on  our  stomachs 
We  fished  for  rainbow  trout,  fed  wild  berries 
to  robins 

As  ffiianv  as  25  000  cattle  and  140000  sheep 
graze  on  the  Mojave  One  of  every  four  fryer- 
chickens  in  California  Is  desert-bred  The 
annual  worth  of  minerals  taken  from  the 
ground  Is  »i70  million. 

Even  the  topography  has  become  an  asset. 
In  the  last  20  years,  dosens  of  pirototypes 
of  military  p'lanec  have  been  flight-tested  at 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  where  45  square 
miles  of  dry  lake  bed  make  an  ideal  runway 
for  emergency  landings 

But  the  Mojave  is  more.  William  Pitt 
once  called  public  parks  the  "lungs  of  Lon- 
don." and  that  is  what  the  desert  Is  for 
America  It  offers  city  residents  a  chance 
to  breathe,  to  escap*  their  tensions,  to  look 
on  land  undisturbed  by  man 

Like  a  giant  scoop,  the  Mojave  sirel<-het 
westward  from  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  from  the  transverse  moun- 
tains tiorderlng  the  Los  Angeles  basin  north- 
ward Into  Death  Valley  In  this  vaetneBS— 
three  times  as  big  as  Connecticut — the 
Mojave  has  an  endless  panorama  of  life  and 
moods  The  kangaroo  rat,  for  instance,  has 
learned  to  live  here  without  much  water  by 
developing  kidneys  four  times  as  efBloent  as 
man's.  Some  deeert  plants  have  seeds  with  a 
coating  that  washes  off  only  when  rains  are 
heavy  enough  to  asstire  mcdst  soil  for  the  en- 
tire life  cycle  Cactus  wrens  have  some  Inner 
sense  that  tells  them  not  to  lay  eggs  In  years 
when  there  would  not  be  enotigh  spring  flow- 
ers to  support  the  Insects  tbe  birds  need  for 
tbelr  young. 

It  can  be  an  lnh<Mpitable  land.  A  few 
year*  ago,  bmutreds  of  robins  aoourlng  the 
Mojare    for    water    during    a    p«rt4ctil»rly 
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virulent  hot  «pen  Anally  found  It.  but  dl«l 
on  the  edge  or  It.  too  eihausted  to  dnuk. 
Mojave  s  sands  have  beea  tneasured  at  170 
degrees  In  July.  But  with  an  average  eleva- 
•.I  ri  of  2100  feet  above  sea  level.  It  also  has 
winter  snows.  Spring  sandstorms  c»a 
denude  cars  with  a  75-mlle-per-hour  -land- 
blastlng.  Vicious  thunderstorms  set  oft 
canyon  mud  flows  that  shove  giant  boulders 
600  feet  a  minute 

None  of  this  keeps  people  out.  In  1940  the 
Mojave  had  a  populaltou  of  about  30,000. 
Today  there  are  ten  times  that  number.  The 
biggest  concentration  Is  In  the  western  end's 
Antelope  Valley,  but  the  swelling  Is  also 
keenly  felt  In  such  eastern  Mojave  com- 
munities as  Barstow.  Needles  and  Twenty- 
nine  Palms.  With  more  people  come  more 
cars,  more  homes,  more  industry,  more  pollu- 
tion, more  trash. 

Smog  is  beginning  to  ravage  desert 
vegetation  In  Antelope  Valley  the  under- 
ground water  is  being  u.sed  up  twice  aa  fast 
as  mountain  ninoiTs  can  replenish  It.  Even 
the  new  supplies  anticipated  from  the  $3- 
blUlon  project  bringing  water  from  north- 
ern California's  Feather  River  may  not  meet 
all  the  demands  -Still,  talk  of  boom  abound.";. 
Several  years  ago,  Lockheed  invested  $50  mil- 
lion In  a  new  plant  for  Its  HOI  1  TrlStar  Jeta 
at  Palmdale.  And  the  city  of  Los  .Angeles 
has  already  begun  acquiring  land  for  the 
»900-mlUlon  airport  It  Is  plMinlng  In  the 
same  area. 

Preclaely  because  the  Mojave  Is  so  big  there 
has  never  been  any  unified  plan  for  con- 
trolling developments.  Real -estate  pro- 
motions unacceptable  in  one  county  And 
haven  In  another  While  some  subdlvlders 
plan  conscientiously,  with  paved  streets,  deed 
restrictions  and  open-.space  provisions,  others 
use  only  a  bulldozer  blade  to  denote  roads  to 
come,  someday:  and  in  staking  out  the 
smallest  possible  plots  they  invite  the  worst 
of  suburbla's  tlcky-tack. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  of  the  results  of 
poor  planning.  About  80  percent  of  the 
Mojave,  more  than  seven  million  acres.  Is 
federal  land.  In  the  1950s,  when  the  pressure 
was  to  get  public  lands  onto  tax  rolls  as 
private  property  and  damn  the  conse- 
quences, tho  Federal  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement (BLM)  auctioned  oEf  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  acres  under  Ita  jurisdiction. 
Much  of  It  wound  up  as  the  pawn  in  land 
speculation.  People  met  the  "residence  "  re- 
quirements by  putting  up  small  shacks,  then 
abandoning  them.  And  they  will  remain 
until  torn  down,  because  hardly  anything 
rots  In  the  hot,  dry  air.  We  saw  one  canyon 
road,  known  locally  as  "tin-can  alley,"  Ut- 
tered with  thousands  of  cans.  They  had  been 
used  to  feed  silver  miners — 90  years  age, 

J.  Russell  Penny,  a  plain-talking  man,  took 
over  as  the  BLM  director  In  California  Ave 
years  ago.  He  has  brought  a  fresh  breath  to 
the  agency.  But  BLM  at  present  Is  hopelessly 
outmatched  In  the  desert.  Although  It  still 
controls  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  Mojave 
and  Is  charged  with  maintaining  It  In  public 
trust  for  all  of  us.  It  has  never  been  given 
enough  men  or  money  to  do  Its  Job.  Visitor- 
days — a  technical  term  In  which  the  number 
of  visitors  Is  multiplied  by  their  days  Ui  the 
desert — now  run  about  Ave  million  a  year  on 
BLM  lands.  Yet,  BLM  has  only  enough  men 
to  assign  one  to  every  tnillion  acres.  The 
results  are  shocking: 

Under  the  best  of  care,  it  fakes  from  25  to 
35  years  to  nurse  fragile  desert  vegetation 
from  poor  to  good  condition  'Vet  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  desert  acres  have  been  wan- 
tonly chewed  up  by  ORVs — "olTroad  vehicles" 
such  as  motorcycles,  dune  buggies  and  Jeeps. 
When  cycles  roar  across  BLM  lands,  they  scar 
the  desert  for  decades.  Tank  trails  left  from 
World  War  II  maneuvers  are  slUl  clear  after 
30  years  of  weathering, 

Petroglypha  and  plctographa,  priceless 
rock  c&rvlikgs,  dravings  and  p*lnti:^gs  made 
by  Indians  up  to  3000  yvars  ago.  have  literal- 
ly been  quarried  otit  or,  l:i  ,'i<»me  case.?,  sho<t 
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into  shamble*  by  gvm  addicts  using  them 
for  target  practice. 

In  Perjiy's  view,  It  Is  futile  to  think  that 
the  desert  Is  not  going  io  be  used  by  people: 
to  him.  the  only  question  Is  how  they  will  do 
It  He  has  spearheaded  action  to  channel 
ORV.s  In-o  certain  parts  of  the  desert  which 
have  already  be«^n  ruined  Penny  also  got 
federtil.  state  and  lociU  officials  to  Join  In 
the  flrst  comprehensive  studies  of  the  desert's 
recreational  uses,  which  showed  ttiat  with 
proper  iTianagement  up  to  50  mllllnji  vLsltor- 
days  a  year  could  be  accommtxlated  Maiiajte- 
ment  would  Include  s\ich  thlnus  as  giving 
BLM  staffers  the  aitatus  of  rangers  with  pow- 
ers to  enforce  regulatlorvs;  federal  protection 
of  the  deeert's  Irreplaceeble  reeoiirces;  and 
Initiation  of  a  conservation  and  education 
program.  BLM  estimates  that  this  work,  plus 
needed  long-range  data  collection  and  plan- 
ning, could  be  done  for  $28  million  over  a 
flve-year  period  In  both  the  Mojave  and  Its 
smaller  sister  desert  to  the  south,  the  Ccdo- 
rado.  Without  such  procedures,  the  enormous 
potential  will  be  lost. 

The  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  US. 
Interior  DeiJartment  and  Congress  On  their 
decision  rests  the  future  of  the  Mojave.  And 
there  Is  no  time  to  watt. 
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YET  ANOTHER  PRESCRIPTION  FOR 
CANCER 


HON,  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OK    M.MNI 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
October  18,  I  joined  with  Chairman  Paul 
O  Rogers,  Mr,  Satterfield,  Mr.  Preyer 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr  Symington,  Mr. 
Roy,  Mr,  Nelsen.  Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr. 
Hastings  to  introduce  the  "Cancer  At- 
tack Act  of  1971."  Thus  bill  wa.s  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
Ylronment  on  October  14,  1971, 

In  an  effort  to  acquaint  my  colleagrues 
with  the  subcommittees  bill  and  the  rea- 
sons for  its  difTerences  with  the  Senate 
version,  I  am  .submitting  for  insertion 
In  the  Record  an  article  titled  'Yet  An- 
other Prescription  For  Cancer"  from  the 
September  24  issue  of  Nature,  and  an 
article  from  the  October  8,  1971,  issue  of 
Science  titled  Cancer  Politics:  NIH 
Backers  Mount  Late  Defense  In  House," 

The  articles  follow: 

Yet  A.MoruES  Prescription   for  Cancer 
(By  Nicholas  Wade) 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  may  yet 
be  rescued  from  dismemberment  by  the  set- 
ting up  of  an  Independent  cancer  research 
authority.  The  proposals,  which  have  so  far 
achieved  the  dubious  distinction  of  almost 
uniting  the  Senate  In  support  and  the  bio- 
medical community  In  opposition,  last  week 
entered  a  critical  stage  In  their  passage 
through  Congress  when  they  became  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Environment 
But  Just  as  It  seemed  that  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  like  their  col- 
:eagues  m  the  Senate,  would  be  placed  In 
t;ie  unfortunate  position  of  either  voting 
fur  a  measure  Ukely  to  break  up  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  or  of  recording  their 
dissent  and  being  accu.'»ed  of  refusing  to  sup- 
port cancer  research.  Mr  Paul  O  Rojrers, 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  of- 
fered a  solution  that  may  preserve  both  the 
structure  of  NIH  and  the  Integrity  of  Con- 
gressmen. 


With  the  support  of  Ave  members  of  hl« 
.sxibcommlttee.  Mr.  Rogers  last  week  Intro- 
duced a  bin  designed  to  give  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  authority  for  coordliiatlng 
all  the  actlvlUea  of  the  NIH  related  to  can- 
cer research,  and  a  budget  of  $400  million 
for  1972.  rising  to  $600  million  In  1974  The 
bin,  which  was  written  with  the  help  of  can- 
cer researchers,  also  keeps  the  Natloiuil  Can- 
cer Institute  firmly  within  the  NTH. 

Before  Rogers  had  Introduced  his  bill,  it 
seemed  Ukely  that  the  House  would  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Senate  by  voting 
through  a  bUl  which  In  effect  would  take  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  outside  the  NIH 
umbrella  and  place  It  In  an  agency  operat- 
ing under  the  unfortunate  and  misleading 
name  of  the  Cancer  Cure  Program  The  Sen- 
ate gave  Its  blessing  to  the  creation  of  the 
agency  by  a  vote  of  seventy-nine  to  one.  and 
Klnce  the  bUl  also  bore  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Administration,  It  looked  set  fair  to  sail 
through  the  House  and  Into  law  with  the 
opposing  voices  of  the  biomedical  community 
drowned  In  the  political  rhetoric. 

Aa  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  would 
set  up  the  Cancer  Cure  Agency  as  an  "In- 
dependent agency  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health"  and  would  endow  It  with 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  '  I'he  agency 
would  have  its  own  budget,  a  director  at  the 
same  executive  level  as  the  director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  Its  own 
bureaucracy.  To  call  It  an  Integral  part  of  the 
NIH  on  the  basis  of  Its  geographical  location 
In  Bethesda  would  therefore  clearly  be  a 
misnomer,  and  any  doubts  about  the  subse- 
quent bad  health  of  the  national  institutes  If 
the  bill  were  to  become  law  should  have  been 
swiftly  cast  aside  when  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  asked  for  similar  treat- 
ment. There  Is  little  doubt  In  Bethesda  that 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  would  signal 
the  break-up  of  NIH  If  It  were  passed  un- 
changed by  the  House. 

In  contrast,  the  bill  Introduced  last  week  by 
Congressman  Rogers  and  his  colleagues  Is 
designed  to  represent  as  closely  as  possible 
the  views  of  the  biomedical  community,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  makes  a  few  obvious  con- 
cessions to  the  thinking  that  lay  behind  the 
Senate's  adoption  of  the  Cancer  Cure  Pro- 
gram. If  adopted,  the  bill  would  give  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  more  independence 
and  considerably  more  dollars  than  at  present, 
and  make  It  better  known,  but  Its  standing 
In  the  National  Institutes  of  Health's  bu- 
reaucracy would  not  be  greatly  different  from 
that  of  other  Institutes. 

i'he  key  strategem  In  Rogers's  defense  of 
'he  NUi  IS  to  seek  to  buy  off  other  proposals 
with  the  promise  of  $400  million  to  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  for  the  present  year- 
more  than  $60  million  above  the  amount  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  last  month,  which  It- 
self Included  an  extra  $100  million  requested 
by  President  Nixon  in  May.  The  Rogers  bill 
would  therefore  distribute  Congressional 
largesse  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute  at 
almost  double  the  rate  for  1971.  and  by  1974, 
the  NCI  would  have  nearly  three  times  as 
much  money  as  It  is  now  acctutomed  to  spend 
each  year.  Even  this  bid  may,  however,  be 
too  low  to  succeed  In  tempting  the  supporters 
of  a  separate  agency  to  abandon  their  Ideas, 
for  the  original  proponents  of  a  cancer  cure 
agency  were  asking  for  funding  to  reach 
$1,000  mlUion  by   1976. 

As  for  the  bureaucratic  arrangements  for 
raiu;er  research  within  the  National  Instit- 
utes of  Health,  the  Rogers  bill  would  promote 
the  director  of  the  NCI  to  the  level  of  Associ- 
ate Director  of  NIH.  And  before  other  agen- 
cies have  a  chance  to  complain  that  they 
would  be  relegated  to  the  status  of  poor  rela- 
tions, the  bill  similarly  promotes  the  direc- 
tors uf  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
atid  of  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Stroke  and  makes  all  three  posl- 
ttoMs  political  appointments  directly  from 
the  White  House.  Tlie  grouping  together  of 
these    three    Institutes    Is    sugge.sted    en    the 
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basis  that,  between  them,  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases stroke  and  cancer  account  for  about 
Tj  per  cent  of  deaths  In  the  United  States. 
and  It  firmly  underlines  Rogers's  belief  that 
the  pollUcal  dust  kicked  up  during  the  de- 
bate about  cancer  research  should  not  be 
alleged  to  obscure  the  legitimate  claims  of 
other  areas  of  biomedical  research.  Ironi- 
cally, however,  previous  suggestions  that  the 
director  of  the  NCI  should  be  a  political  ap- 
pointment have  come  under  lire  for  placing 
unnecessary  political  ties  on  biomedical  re- 
search, and  the  move  to  extend  this  provi- 
sion to  other  institutes  will  do  little  to  head 
oft  those  criticisms. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  provision  In 
the  Rogers  bill  Is  that  the  budget  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Cancer  Institute  should  be  submitted 
directly  to  the  President  for  review  and  re- 
ferral to  Congress.  Although  the  Director  of 
NIH.  the  Secretary  for  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  and  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Council  would  have  a  chance  to  look  at  and 
make  comments  on  the  NCI  budget,  they 
would  be  constitutionally  powerless  to  alter 
It  This  proposal  In  effect  may  help  to  turn 
the  cancer  budget  into  a  political  footljall. 
to  be  debated  separately  In  Congress  each 
year,  but  It  will  also  keep  public  attention 
focused  on  the  elTorta  of  Congressmen  to 
help  find  a  cure  for  cancer — a  sure  way  of 
ensuring  that  funding  for  cancer  research  Is 
maintained  at  a  high  level. 

This  proposed  budget  mechanism,  although 
generally  regarded  as  a  lesser  evil  In  compari- 
son with  Betting  up  an  entirely  separate 
agency,  will  present  a  few  difficulties  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  For  one  thing, 
the  flexibility  built  into  the  present  sysrtem, 
whereby  budgets  for  the  separate  institutes 
are  channelled  through  the  director  of  the 
NIH,  would  be  lost  If  the  Rogers  bill  were  put 
Into  effect  At  present,  revisions  are  made  In 
each  Institute's  budget  right  up  to  the  time 
that  the  Administration's  budget  goes  to 
press  But  If  the  NCI  s  budget  Is  to  be  re- 
viewed bv  the  Director  of  NIH,  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  and  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Council,  not  only  must  It  be  drawn  up  a  good 
deal  earlier  but  It  would  also  not  be  open  to 
last  minute  change  One  official  of  the  NIH 
described  this  arrangement  last  week  as  a 
"formula  for  chaos",  but  Roger's  supporters 
defend  it  on  the  basis  that  It  will  assist  the 
NCI  In  Its  planning  If  It  can  be  sure  that  Its 
budget  request  la  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent without  arbitrary  alterations  designed 
to  make  the  NIH's  budget  request  fit  '.he 
global  sum  allowed  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Another  provision  in  the  Rogers  proposals 
that  has  been  billed  as  a  means  of  speeding 
up  grant  applications,  and  therefore,  by  im- 
plication, the  development  of  a  cure  for  can- 
cer, Is  the  suggestion  that  all  the  directors  of 
the  research  institutes  should  be  able  to  dis- 
tribute grants  of  less  than  $20,000  without 
first  seeking  approval  from  the  National  Can- 
cer Advisory  Council,  In  the  past,  the  ad- 
visory council  has  met  only  three  times  a 
year,  and  this  has  led  to  accu.satlons  of  un- 
necessary delays  In  the  processing  of  grant 
applications.  But  the  force  of  the  new  pro- 
posal Is  probably  more  rhetorical  than  actual, 
for  It  will  only  speed  up  grant  applications 
by  at  the  most  one  or  two  months  !n  a  proc- 
ess that  now  takes  between  six  and  eight 
months,  and  there  are  no  suggestions  that 
researchers  and  equipment  are  standing  Idle 
during  the  application  process. 

The  propo-sed  arrangements  are,  neverthe- 
less, being  welcomed  for  two  reasons.  First, 
they  will  take  some  of  the  burden  of  review- 
ing straightforward  and  minor  grant  applica- 
tions from  the  shoulders  of  the  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Council,  and  make  It  less 
of  a  rubber  stamping  body.  For  another.  If 
the  proposal  la  accepted.  It  would  do  little 
damage  to  the  established  review  processes 
of  the  NIH.  NIH  officials  are  naturally  sus- 
picious of  any  change  In  the  grant  review 
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process  and  they  are  particularly  concerned 
to  preserve  the  scientific  peer  review,  but 
they  accept  that  the  force  for  change  has 
probably  gained  Irresistible  momentum.  The 
Rogers  blU  is  regarded  as  doing  the  least 
damage  since  It  applies  to  about  26  i>er  cent 
of  the  NCI's  grants,  and  In  any  case  to  the 
granu  which  usually  generate  the  least 
controversy. 

What  chance  has  the  new  bill  of  succeeding 
where  previous  attempts  to  Inject  some  ra- 
tionality into  the  debate  about  cancer  re- 
search have  failed?  One  of  the  chief  ob- 
stacles m  the  path  of  the  bill  Is  clearly  the 
fact  that  an  Independent  NASA-style  agency 
dedicated  to  finding  a  cure  for  cancer  makes 
an  Ideal  subject  for  political  h3T>erbole — 
the  Senate  debate  on  the  proposal  provides 
a  good  example — while  a  proposal  In  effect  to 
give  more  money  to  existing  Institutions 
lacks  the  same  lustre  Another  difficulty  fac- 
ing Rogers  and  his  supporters  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  has  already  passed  the  Admlnls- 
traUon's  bill  designed  to  give  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  Independent  status,  and 
whatever  the  House  passes  must  be  amal- 
gamated with  the  Senate  bUl  In  a  confer- 
ence committee.  Although  members  of  the 
biomedical  community  can  find  many  ac- 
ceptable elements  In  the  new  bill.  It  Is  al- 
ready undoubtedly  a  compromise  with  the 
Senate  jxisltlon,  and  may  become  badly 
emasculated  in  the  conference  committee. 

Whatever  compromise  Is  finally  worked  out 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  House,  the  new 
bill  has  placed  the  Administration  In  an 
embarrassing  position,  for  when  the  Admin- 
istration's bill  was  first  Introduced,  it  advo- 
cated elevating  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute to  a  bureau,  but  keeping  It  firmly  within 
the  bureaucracy  of  the  NIH.  The  Administra- 
tion's original  proposal  was  designed  to  head 
olT  attempts  to  create  a  separate  cancer 
agency  that  were  embodied  in  a  bill  Intro- 
duced Into  the  Senate  by  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy. The  Administration  found  It  politically 
expedient,  howevei ,  to  compromise  with  Ken- 
nedy's svipporters  by  agreeing  to  a  compro- 
mise bin  that  retained  the  essence  of  Ken- 
nedy's proposals,  but  which  hott  the  Admin - 
Istratlous  name.  The  introduction  of  Rogers' 
bill  has  therefore  put  the  Administration  in 
the  situation  of  defending  a  position  which 
It  had  previously  attacked,  against  proposals 
which  It  once  supported. 

GtTlDE    TO    THE    BIXX 

The  bill  introduced  Into  the  House  last 
week  by  Congressman  Paul  G.  Rogers  and 
five  members  of  his  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  Included  the  foUowing  major  provi- 
sions: 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  would  \>e 
preserved  as  an  Integral  pesX  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  It  would  be  charged 
with  the  task  of  coordinating  all  the  cancer 
research  In  NIH. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute's  budget 
would  be  transmitted  separately  to  the 
President,  but  the  Director  of  NIH,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Council  would 
have  the  chance  to  comment  on,  but  not 
alter  It.  The  NCI  would  be  authorized  to 
spend  $400  mlUlon  In  1972,  rising  to  $600 
million  m  1074, 

Directors  of  the  Heart  and  Lung  Institute, 
the  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Stroke  and  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
would  bX\  be  promoted  to  the  level  of  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  NIH,  and  all  would  be 
direct  apjKJlntments  by  the  White  House. 

All  the  Institutes  would  be  able  to  approve 
granu  of  less  than  $20,000  without  having 
to  seek  approval  from  the  advisory  councils, 
although  scientific  peer  review  for  all  grants 
must  be  maintained.  It  Is  hoped  that  this 
would  help  prevent  the  National  Cancer  Ad- 
visory OouncU  from  being  bogged  down  with 
minor  decisions. 

Finally,  so  that  Congrese  can  keep  a  check 
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on  the  way  the  provisions  are  working,  the 
director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  la 
required  to  present  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  Oongrees. 

Cancer  Politics:  NIH  Backers  Mocnt  Late 
Defense    in    Horsi 

Tlie  tussle  to  wrest  control  of  cancer  re- 
search away  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  has  moved  from  the  Senate  to  the 
lobbies  and  committee  rooms  of  the  House 
In  July,  a  bill  to  set  up  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  as  an  agency  virtually  Independent 
of  the  NTH  swept  through  the  Senate  by  a 
79  to  1  vote,  and  seemed  assured  of  an  equal- 
ly decisive  victory  In  the  House. 

The  tide  was  abruptly  stemmed  last  month 
when  Representative  Paul  O  Rogers  iD- 
Fla  I ,  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  the  Environment,  in- 
troduced a  counterblll  cosponsored  by  a  ma- 
jority of  his  subcommittee  Whatever  com- 
promise emerges  In  the  next  few  weeks  be- 
tween the  Rogers  bill  and  that  passed  by  the 
Senate  may  radically  affect  the  long-term  fu- 
ture of  biomedical  research.  Insofar  as  the 
progress  of  science  is  subject  to  administra- 
tive Influences 

Pew  Issues  have  so  united  the  biomedical 
community  as  the  proposal  to  remove  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  from  NIH  and 
establish  a  NASA-like  agency  charged  with 
conquering  cancer  in  the  same  way  the  moon 
with  conquered.  No  major  scientific  body, 
apart  from  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
supports  the  proposal,  and  numerous  or- 
ganizations from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  downward  have  spoken  out  against 
It  Opening  hearings  on  cancer  legislation 
last  month,  Rogers  displayed  a  3-inch  stack 
of  letters  he  had  received  from  scientists  and 
scientific  organizations  protesting  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  TTie  mobilization  of 
scientific  opinion  came  too  late  to  Influence 
the  course  of  events  In  the  Senate,  and  it 
may  be  too  small  to  prevail  In  the  House 
against  the  ill-assorted  but  powerful  alliance 
backing  the  Senate-passed  bill 

The  first  public  surfacing  of  the  proposal 
for  a  separate  cancer  agency  was  a  report 
produced  last  November  by  the  National 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer,  a  group  appointed  by  the  then  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  health  subcommittee. 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (D-Tex  ) .  Stimulus  for 
setting  up  the  panel  came  from  the  New 
York  millionairess  and  philanthropist  Mary 
Lasker,  the  surviving,  fully  active  member  of 
the  remarkable  quartet  that  orchestrated  the 
growth  of  the  NIH's  budget  from  $2.6  million 
in  1945  to  nearly  $1.6  billion  by  the  late 
1960's.  Her  chief  p>€u-tners  In  this  enterprise 
were  the  late  Representative  John  E  Pogarty 
of  Rhode  Island  and  former  Senates-  Lister 
Hill  of  Alabama,  chairmen  of  the  appropria- 
tions subcommittees  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate that  deal  with  the  NIH  budget.  The 
fourth  member  of  the  team  was  James  Shan- 
non, director  of  the  NIH  from  1965  until  his 
retirement  In  1968. 

Although  Mrs.  Lasker  and  Shannon  worked 
in  concert  to  Increase  congressional  appro- 
priations for  health  research  each  year,  they 
frequently  disagreed  over  the  direction  of 
research,  Mrs,  Lasker  and  her  allies  tending 
to  emphasize  implied  over  basic  research  and 
the  need  to  translate  research  results  Into 
methods  of  treating  [>atlents  In  particular, 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Cancer 
Council,  which  reviews  the  grant  programs  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI).  Mrs, 
Lasker  used  to  argue  lor  larger  budgets  for 
cancer  researcdi  than  Shannon  thought  could 
usefully  be  spent. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants represents  a  continuation  of  theee 
arguments  outside  the  forum  of  the  NTH.  The 
panel  was  cochalred  by  a  long-time  colleague 
of  Mrs.  Lasker,  Sidney  Farber  of  the  Boston 
Children's  Cancer  Research  Foundation,  and 
Mrs.  Lasker  helped  Senators  Yarborough  and 
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Jacob  K.  Javlta  (R-N  T.)  pick  the  panel  mem- 
bers. A  former  staff  member  of  tbe  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  baa 
been  quoted  aa  saying  that  members  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  natlonaJ  repu- 
tation In  cancer  research  or  philanthropy, 
since  "this  was  a  PR  operation  as  much  as 
anything"  Although  the  sclentinc  portion 
of  the  panel's  report — by  far  Its  major  com- 
ponent— won  general  praise,  its  chief  recom- 
mendation, in  favor  of  an  Independent  can- 
cer agency  outside  NIH,  was  to  some  extent 
blunted  in  Impact  by  having  been  predicted. 
In  asking  the  Senate  for  funds  to  set  the 
panel  up  In  March  1970.  Senator  Tarborough 
said  the  panel  should  direct  particular  atten- 
tion "toward  the  creation  of  a  new  adminis- 
trative agency  which  would  guarantee  that 
the  conquest  of  cancer  becomes  a  highly  visi- 
ble national  goal." 

The  panel's  recommendation  was  the  basis 
of  the  Senate  bill  Introduced  In  January  this 
year  and  passed  essentially  unchanged  In 
July  An  Important,  maybe  crucial,  factor  In 
the  Laskerltes'  victory  was  the  defeat  of  Sen- 
ator Yarborough  last  year  and  his  replace- 
ment as  chairman  of  the  health  subcommit- 
tee by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass  I .  regarded  In  the  White  House  as  a  se- 
rious contender  for  next  year'.?  presidential 
election  The  Administration  at  first  firmly 
opposed  the  Kennedy-Lasker  bill  (known  6ls 
8.  34)  By  way  of  countermeasure.  President 
Nixon  In  his  Slate  of  the  Union  message  In 
January  asked  for  an  addltl(jnal  $100  million 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  NCI  (even  though 
last  year  the  Administration  asked  the  Sen- 
ate appropriations  subcommittee  to  cut  the 
NCI  budget  by  $20  million  i  The  Presidents 
science  advl.ser,  Edward  E  David,  urged  m  a 
speech  In  February  that  the  cancer  effort 
remain  within  the  NIH,  adducing  the  argu- 
ment— since  repeated  by  a  train  of  scientific 
spokesmen — that  it  would  be  a  ml.stake  to 
Isolate  cancer  research  from  the  mainstream 
of  the  life  sciences 

After  these  Initiatives,  the  Administration 
rested  Ita  lance  m  the  belief  that  the  threat 
frc«n  the  Kennedy  bill  had  been  headed  off. 
Kennedy  held  '2  days  of  hearings  in  March, 
at  which  the  members  of  the  Senate  panel 
and  the  American  Cancer  Society  teetlfled 
In  favor  of  S.  34  and  a  preponderance  of  wti- 
neasea  from  the  biomedical  company  testi- 
fied against  It,  Including  representatives  of 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, the  American  Hospital  Asatxrlatlon,  the 
Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Experi- 
mental Biology,  and  the  American  Medical 
Asaodatlon  In  a  letter  to  Kennedy,  Philip 
Handler,  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  wrote  that  those  responsible  for 
the  proposed  National  Oancer  Authority  "will 
find  It  necessary  to  reinvest  virtually  all  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  within  the 
Authority.  "  If  It  is  to  succeed  In  Its  mission. 
Until  April,  there  were  too  few  votes  In  the 
Senate  health  subcommltiee  to  reptirt  the 
Kennedy-lAsker  bUl  o^t.  a  situation  that 
seems  to  have  changed  abruptly  early  In 
May.  On  May  11,  the  morning  that  the  sub- 
comjoilttee  was  to  meet  In  executive  session 
to  mark  up  the  bill,  the  White  House  be- 
latedly launched  a  second  oounteroffenslve, 
with  the  unappealing  name  of  Cancer-Cure 
Program  (  Science.  28  May  1971 )  A  statement 
made  by  the  President  indicated  a  substan- 
tial shift  which  seemed  to  bring  the  Admin- 
istration's position  almost  Into  line  with  the 
Kennedy  proposal.  But  the  Administration 
bill  (S.  1828)  that  embodied  the  new  posi- 
tion contained,  among  other  features  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Liasker  forcee,  a  provision  that 
the  President  could  redelegate  his  authority 
for  the  proposed  cancer  agency  back  to  the 
Secretary  of  HeaJth.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, which  would  leave  everything  much  as 
before. 

For  reasons  that  are  not  wholly  clear,  the 
'White  House  taetlolans  agreed  to  an  abject 
compromise,  which  consisted  of  the  8Ut>stance 
of  the  Kennedy-Laaker  bill   (S.  34)    topi>ed 
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with  the  number  of  the  Administration's  bill 
(S.  1838).  plus  a  faoe-sarlng  and  otherwise 
unsupported  phrase  stipulating  that  the 
propaetO.  canoar  a^sncy  should  be  an  inde- 
pendent agency  •within  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Heaith."  The  outlines  of  this  com- 
promise once  agreed,  two  Senate  aides  set 
about  fashioning  a  revised  version  of  8 
1828  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
a  copy  of  S.  34. 

This  compromise,  by  which  the  Adminis- 
tration traded  the  Integrity  of  the  NIH  In 
return  for  Kennedy's  dropping  hLi  sponsor- 
ship of  the  bill,  met  the  approval  of  all  but 
one  of  the  80  senators  who  voted  on  the 
measure  The  basic  tenet  of  the  Lasker  strat- 
egy for  a  separate  cancer  agency— that  Con- 
gressmen do  not  dare  vote  agaln.st  more 
funds  for  cancer — seemed  vindicated  by  the 
outcome  of  the  Senate  debate  But  Senator 
Qaylard  Nelson  (I>-Wls  ),  who  cast  the  lone 
dissenting  vote,  believes  he  has  not  been 
harmed  politically  by  his  stand,  "I  haven't 
received  any  bad  reaction,  and  the  news- 
paper editorials  In  my  state  were  in  favor  of 
my  position    "  he  tiild  Science 

Nelson's  opposition  Ui  the  Kennedy-Lasker 
bin  may  have  been  aided  by  an  old  friend 
of  h_s.  PhlMp  P  Cohen,  professor  of  physi- 
ological chemistry  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Cohen,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Cancer  Council  at  the 
same  time  as  Mrs  I^asker  and  Parber,  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
scientific  community  to  start  lobbying 
against  Uie  L.asker  prop<«als  In  March  1971. 
he  presented  to  Nelson's  c.mce  a  petition 
signed  by  more  than  460  biomedical  scien- 
tists In  Wisconsin,  Including  almcwt  the  en- 
tire faculty  of  the  McArdle  Laboratory  for 
Cancer  Research  In  Madison,  protesUng  the 
e«tabll8hment  of  a  separate  cancer  agency. 
Nelson  not  only  opposed  the  Kennedv  bill 
In  comrruttee,  producing  an  alternative  bill 
that  would  have  made  the  NIH  as  a  whole  In- 
dependent, but  also  Ujok  his  flght  to  the 
House  In  an  appearance  last  month  before 
the  Rogers  subcommittee 

Rogers,  like  Kennedy,  has  been  chairman 
of  his  subcommittee  only  since  January.  Both 
are  eager  to  establish  their  authority  In 
health  matters,  a  pursuit  which  hag  already 
led  them  Into  conflict  on  several  Issues,  not- 
ably health  manpKTwer  legislation.  Rogers 
spoke  out  against  the  Idea  of  an  Independent 
cancer  agency  as  early  as  February  He  opened 
his  hearings  on  cancer  by  Intnxluclng  on 
September  15  a  bill  designed  to  counter  the 
Senate-passed  bill  In  almost  every  particular. 
The  chief  thrust  of  the  Rogers  bill  la  to  re- 
tain the  National  Cancer  In.stltute  within 
the  NIH,  but  to  transfer  to  the  director  of 
the  NIH  the  czar-Itke  powers  designed  by 
the  Lasker  group  to  be  wielded  by  the  director 
of  an  independent  cancer  authority  The 
Rogers  bill  raises  the  director  of  the  NCI  to 
the  rank  of  associate  director  of  the  NIH 
(Similar  elevation  is  accorded  to  the  directors 
of  two  other  major  Institutes — the  heart  and 
lung,  and  the  neurological  diseases  and 
stroke)  Under  the  bill,  the  director  ot  the 
NCI  IS  allowed  to  prepare  an  Independent 
budget,  but  the  director  of  NIH  can  see  and 
comment  on  It  before  It  goes  to  the  President. 
The  director  of  NIH  must  also  give  his  ap- 
proval to  any  new  peer-review  system  .set  up 
by  the  director  of  the  NCI  (in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  this  approval  is  not  re- 
quired) 

An  Important  feature  of  the  Rogers  bill  Is 
a  provision  authorizing  the  directors  of  all 
NIH  institutes  to  award  grants  of  less  than 
$20.0<;o  without  approval  by  their  national 
advisory  councils  This  measure  Is  designed 
to  counter  a  principal  criticism  leveled  by  the 
Lasker  forces  against  the  NCI.  and  corrobo- 
rated by  a  Oeneral  Accounting  OfBce  study 
that  grant  proposals  are  subject  to  average 
delays  of  up  to  8  months. 

Rogers  and  his  aides  claim  that  their  bill 
embodies  the  three  specific  recommendations 
made   by   the   Senate   Panel   of   Oonsultants 
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better  than  doee  the  Senate  bill.  Thus  tb« 
Rogers  bill  adopts  the  funding  levels  recom. 
mended  by  the  Panel  (a  budget  rising  to 
$600  million  by  flsoal  1974 — the  Senate  bill 
aaka  only  for  such  funds  as  are  necesaary), 
•  •  •  for  the  development  of  a  cancer  re-' 
search  program  (the  Senate  bill  does  not 
mention  a  plan),  and  makes  specific  pro- 
pKisals  for  streamlining  the  administration  of 
cancer  research. 

The  Rogers  bill  was  drawn  up  with  advloe 
from  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
College.s.  and  the  president  of  the  newly 
created  In.stltute  of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  John  R.  Hogness,  waa 
present  at  one  drafting  session  with  Rogers 
and  .^AMC  president  John  A  D  Cooper.  The 
fate  of  the  Rogers  bill  depends  on  several 
factors,  foremost  of  which  Is  whether  Rogers 
can  retain  a  majority  of  his  subcommittee 
in  the  face  of  blandishments  from  both  the 
Administration,  which  !s  supporting  the  Sen- 
ate-paased  bill,  and  the  skillful  lobbyists  as- 
sociated with  Mary  Lasker  Several  featvirea 
In  the  Riigers  bill  seem  designed  as  bargain- 
Ing  counters,  but  the  failure  of  the  Lasker 
lobbylst.s  by  last  week  to  gain  the  compromise 
they  liad  expected  suggests  that  Rogers  feels 
m  a  strong  enough  position  with  bis  sub- 
committee to  drive  a  hard  t>argaln. 

In  whatever  form  the  bill  leaves  the  sub- 
committee- and  Rogers  intends  that  his 
bill,  not  the  Administration's,  will  be  re- 
ported outfits  next  hurdle  Is  In  the  full 
comnxlttee,  the  House  Intersitate  C-ommerce 
Committee,  chaired  by  Harley  O  Staggers 
(D-WVa  I  Both  sides  are  claiming  Staggers' 
support,  although  Staggers  has  nol  Indicated 
where  his  opinion  lies  (he  spon.sored  the 
House  version  of  the  Admlnlstra-tlon's  cancer 
bill  but  only  as  a  courtesy  )  The  Lasker  forces 
claim  that  their  pull  with  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  full  committee,  together 
with  the  Administration's  pressure  on  the 
Republican  members,  will  ensure  a  majority 
for  the  Senate-pas-sed  measure  Should  the 
Rfigers  bill  be  reported  out  with  Uie  bleaslng 
of  the  full  committee.  It  is  almr>6t  certain 
to  pass  the  House  Once  In  conference  with 
the  Senate,  the  House  backers  of  a  Rtigers- 
type  bin  would  be  In  a  strong  position,  since 
In  the  event  of  deadlock  authority  over  can- 
cer research  will  stay  where  It  la.  under  the 
ci^ntrol  of  tlie  NIH. 

Tlie  hearings  held  by  Rogers'  subcommit- 
tee, now  in  their  fourth  week,  have  pro- 
duced some  new  faces,  but  few  axguments 
that  have  not  already  surfaced  at  the 
Keruiedy  hearings.  One  reason,  perhaps.  Is 
that  the  basic  rationale  for  an  Independent 
canc«r  agency,  that  the  NIH  Is  Incompetent 
to  handle  a  major  attack  on  cancer,  has 
never  been  presented  for  serious  argtmient. 
"Tliere's  a  great  myth  about  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  NIH,  Just  as  there  used  to  be 
alxiut  Uie  Pentagon,  but  In  fact  the  place 
needs  the  same  kind  of  going  over  as  the 
Pentagon  Is  getting  from  people  like  Prox- 
mlre,"  says  one  lobbyist  associated  with  the 
Lasker  cauae  But  the  Lasker  forces  have  not 
tried  to  prove  this  caae  except  by  assertion 
and,  rightly  or  wrongly  the  bulk  of  the  bio- 
medical oommunlty  seems  to  favor  the  con- 
trary view,  as  expressed  by  Senator  Nelson 
before  the  Rogers  subcommittee,  that  the 
NIH  Is  "a  unique  arrangement,  probably  the 
finest  Institution  of  Its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  certainly  ,  .  .  the  undisputed  leader  In 
the  field  of  biomedical  research." 


ALASKAN  SKETCHES 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1971 

Mr  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  ufi 
who  live  In  Alaska  and  those  who  have 
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had  the  opportunity  to  \'lsit  our  great 
Stat€  are  enriched  because  ol  its  beauty 
and  charm. 

The  desolation  of  the  North  Slope,  rich 
in  oil  deposits,  is  a  stunning  contrast  to 
the  vigor  and  vitality  of  Southeast 
Alaska.  Our  two  largest  ciUes,  Anchorage 
and  Fairbanks,  possess  the  modem  con- 
veniences of  any  other  large  American 
city  but  it  is  free  from  the  pollution  tlial 
plagues  the  cilie.s  of  the  "lower  48." 

Alaska  is  a  State  of  vivid  contrast  that 
can  best  be  described  only  after  one  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  majestic 
mountains,  colorful  landscape,  and  the 
rugged  interior. 

As  I  was  reading  today's  edition  of  the 
ClulsUan  Science  Monitor,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  find  several  poems  that  de- 
scribe and  explain  the  charm  and  beauty 
of  the  49ih  State: 

Al.ASK.*N    SKITTCHES 
A   DOG   TXAM    AT  LAST 

Driving  a  dog  team  at  last — only  three, 
But  sua  a  team!  Skimming  along  they  go. 
The  runners'  soft  susurrous  on  tlie  snow. 
The  constant  whisper  of  the  dogs'  feet,  free 
And  swift  and  steady — 'Jiat  you  hear  ■you  see 
A  dog  look  back,  grliining,  and  you  know 
He,  too,  rejoices,  running,  running  so — 
A  gay  thing  ninnlng.  a  gay  thing  Just  to  be! 
Little  flecks  of  snow  fly  from  their  paws. 
Ticking  a  driver's  cheeks.  Over  the  humps 
In  the  trail,  and  down;  lorget  the  brake,  and 

the  Jumfts 
Of  the  driver  grow  gigantic.  There  are  flaws 
In  an  amateur's  performance!  Around  a  bend 
The  sled  goes,  sleek  and  smooth.  The  driver's 

slide. 
Head  and  shoulders  plowing  a  furrow  wide 
And  deep  In  the  snowbank,  codms  to  a  sud- 
den end. 
Meet  them  cross  field — they  look  as  If  they 

knew. 
Those  dogs,  but  ask,  "Cbeecbako,  what  hap- 
pened to  you?" 
— Ltanne  Ihnuiddif  and  Eijah  L  Jacobs. 

ALASKAN   CHARM 

A  strange  new  beauty  nacred  by  the  dawn! 
Unlimited  dimension  linked  with  raw 
And  rugged  contours  In  an  expertise 
Of  landscape — mystical  Alaskan  charm! 
Aloof,  whlte-turbaned  peaks  when  on  tiptoe 
Can  almost  glimpse  a  crater  on  the  moon; 
Cold  shadow  fingers  grope  to  touch  the  fur 
Of   pines   which    call    the   lower   slopes   their 

home. 
Majestic  Taku  Glacier  steals  the  scene 
As  blue  skyscrapers  walled  with  Ice  can  do. 
Our  ship,   discreetly  distant,  bluntly  shouts 
To  wield  vibration  like  a  carving  knife. 
Enormous  Icebergs  promptly  break  away 
In  slices  large  as  half  a  city  block; 
These  roar  and  rumble,  tumbling  far  below. 
Dive-bombing   startled   fishes   as   they   drop. 
Green  Inlets  seem  to  be  Midwestern  plains 
Where  rippling  wheat  flows  deep  on  fertile 

soil 
And  sea  gull  scavengers  that  trail  the  boat 
Are  one  In  aim  with  kllldeers  by  a  plow. 
My  mind  collects  enchanting  souvenirs: 
Carved  totem  jjoles,  a  H\isky  pup  half  grown. 
Streams   arched    with    salmon,   Islands    In    a 

chain. 
And   summer   midnight   bright   with   Arctic 

sua. 

— Maytelle  Taylor. 

ALASKAN    NtCUT 

This  night  Is  a  night  for  stars,  all  lumines- 
cent. 
Cold,  glinting  as  they  cross  the  sky 
In  Inconceivable  effulgence    The  crescent 

Coldness    of    the    ■winter    moon    slips    by 
I-ow  In  the  south,  as  fended  off.  perhaps. 
By  this  deep,  fngld  night,  these  glittering 
swarms. 
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This  astral  host.  Such  a  sky  entraps 

The  Bight   in  wonder.  But  let  the  auroral 
forms 
Stream  up  tuross  the  north,  those  columns, 
taU, 
Shining  their  hues.  Incredible  interlacing 
Of  streamers  and  ribbons,  and   now  a  mon- 
strous ball, 
Yellow  and  violet,  througti  the  whole  weft 
racing. 
Traversing  the  heavens,  touching  those  lu- 
minous bars — 
Here  Is  a  glory  to  dim  out  the  stars 

— t.  D.  and  E.  L  J. 


A  MAD  POSTURE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFOBNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1971 
Mr.    SCHMITZ     Mr     Speaker,    Gen. 
Bruce  K.  Hollo-way,  commander  in  chief. 
Strategic  Air  Command,  said: 

I  think  there  are  good  reasons  why  we 
should  address  the  accuracy  of  our  nuclear 
weapons.  This  Issue  sometimes  becomes  ob- 
scured In  discussion  of  first  strike  versus 
retaliation.  I  personally  believe  this  Is  a 
misunderstanding — and  a  terrible  one 

A  curiou.";  event  took  place  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  2  weeks  ago.  A 
Senator  actually  tock  it  upon  himself 
to  attempt  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  our  strategic  forces  rather  than  call- 
ing for  further  unilateral  disarmament. 

Senator  James  Buckley  made  a  val- 
iant effort  to  amend  the  Military  Pro- 
curement Act  with  niea.sures  which 
would  have  given  our  strategic  missile 
forces  a  damage  limiung  capability  by 
increasing  their  accuracy  to  the  point  of 
being  able  to  effectively  neutralize  So- 
viet nuclear  missiles  in  their  hardened 
silos. 

AlUiough  the  United  States  has  for 
years  had  the  technological  know-how 
necessary  to  increa.se  the  accuracy  of 
both  our  land-  and  sea-based  missiles  so 
that  they  would  be  able  to  destroy  So- 
viet ICBM  s  on  Soviet  soil,  we  decided  to 
make  our  missile  forces  less  accurate 
than  they  might  be.  If  this  seems  In- 
credible to  you.  it  seems  no  less  incredi- 
ble to  me  and  to  a  growing  number  of 
other  Members  of  Congress. 

The  theory  behind  purposely  lowering 
the  effectiveness  of  the  forces  on  which 
our  sur\ival  depends  rocs  like  this:  If 
we  were  able  to  knock  out  the  Soviet 
missile  force  they  might  be  tempted  to 
strike  us  first  to  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening. TliUK  we  should  not  deploy  weap- 
ons capable  of  daniaging  the  Soviet 
rocket  forte  but  instead  target  less  effec- 
tive rm.ssiles  on  Soviet  urban  and  indus- 
trial targets  which  are  easy  to  destroy 
We  will  hold  the  Soviet  people  hostage 
while  at  the  same  time  hoping  tiiat  the 
Soviets  will  follow  our  example  and  not 
develop  weapons  capable  of  destroying 
our  missile  force.  This  'would  supposedly 
result  in  a  condition  known  as  "Mutual 
Assured    Destruction,"    abbreviated    as 

MAD"   and   obviously  tending  in  that 
direction. 

If  you  ever  wondered  why  the  Depart- 
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raent  of  Defense  seemed  more  concerned 
with  dead  Russians  than  live  Americans, 
this  Is  the  reason.  This  strategy  of  at- 
tacking civilians  only  was  not  conceived 
and  set  up  as  defense  policy  by  miliiarj 
men  but  by  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara's  intellectuals  If  you  suspect 
that  the  Soviets  might  not  be  unthinking 
enouph  to  emulate  our  example,  which 
assui'es  that  if  war  breaks  out  there  will 
be  total  unlimited  disaster  for  both  sides, 
you  would  be  correct 

Tlie  Soviet  strategic  missile  force  is 
being  specifically  designed  to  destroy, 
not  our  cities  and  industry,  but  our  stra- 
tegic weapons  which  could  inflict  re- 
taliatory damage  on  them.  As  Senator 
Buckley  correctly  pointed  out  in  arguing 
for  his  amendments — 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  within 
another  two  or  three  years.  If  present  trends 
are  allowed  to  continue,  the  Soviet  Union 
wUl  have  achieved  the  capacity  to  destroy 
virtually  all  our  land-based  strategic  forces 
In  a  preemptive  strike. 

This  is  one  of  several  rea5>ons  it  Ls 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  improve  the 
accuracy  of  otir  missile  forces  with  all 
speed.  Suppose  the  Soviet  Union  strikes 
wiUi  their  SS-9 — a  huge  ICBM  capable 
of  carrying  one  25-megaton  warhead  or 
three  5-megaton  warheads — in  compari- 
son, our  Minuteman  carries  only  one 
'2 -megaton  warhead  or  three  200  kiloton 
warheads — in  combination  with  their 
submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles, 
thereby  destroying  not  only  our  Minute- 
man  force  but  also  oiu'  strategic  bomber 
force  before  it  can  get  off  the  groimd. 
It  is  true  that  we  would  still  have  our 
Polaris-Poseidon  submarines  with  which 
to  retaliate.  But  the  Soviets  would 
have  over  900  SS-11  and  SS-13  ICBM's 
I  similar  to  our  Minuteman  i  still  tm- 
launched.  The  President,  if  still  alive, 
would  then  have  the  choice  only  of 
launcliing  our  Polaris-Poseidon  missiles 
at  Soviet  cities,  thus  bringing  unimag- 
inable devastation  on  the  United  States, 
or  surrendering.  He  would  not  be  able  to 
order  the  submarines  to  destroy  the  So- 
viet SS-11  and  SS-13  counter-city  re- 
serve forces  before  they  are  launched  be- 
cause we  have  deliberately  made  our  mis- 
.siles  inaccurate  enough  so  that  they  •will 
not  be  able  to  critically  damage  the  So- 
viet hardened  mLssile  force.  He  would  not 
have  much  of  a  choice. 

By  failing  to  make  our  mis-sUes  liard- 
,•^110 '  accurate— a  relatively  inexpensive 
modification— in  the  hopes  of  not  pro- 
voking a  Soviet  attack.  v:e  are  actually 
encouraging  just  such  an  attack  by  in- 
creasing the  prospects  for  the  enemy's 
.'-uccess  Not  only  is  this  "MAD"  posture 
strategically  indefensible,  but  U  is  also 
profoundly  immoral  to  purposely  lock 
oneself  into  a  po.-^ition  where  the  only 
;)o.'Wible  strategy  is  to  annihilate  millions 
of  non-combatants 

Far  from  assuring  the  survival  of  our 
Nation  should  war  bi-eak  out.  the  "MAD" 
posture  assures  that  we  will  either  lose 
unilaterally  or  have  a  small  comfort 
of  knowing  that  we  took  millions  of 
Russians  with  us.  Although  Senator 
BucKLrr  s  amendments  did  not  pass  this 
time,  they  are  a  sign  of  a  return  to 
reason  and  reality  in  the  congresslonaJ 
debate  over  defense. 
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CXDNORESeWOMAN  LEONOR  SULLI- 
VAN 8TREa3SES  NEED  FOR  CREDIT 
CONTROLS  AT  NATIONAL  HOUS- 
ING CENTER  COUNCILS  NA- 
TIONAL PRIORITIES  MEETTNO 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    inSSOT'RI 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPREyENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1971 

Mrs,  SULLTVAN.  Mr  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  finally  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress today  his  draft  of  proposed  changes 
in  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970 
to  provide  additional  legislative  authority 
for  the  steps  he  told  us  on  October  7  that 
he  Intends  to  follow  after  November  13  In 
phase  n  of  his  economic  program.  One  of 
the  major  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill 
would  amend  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  to  authorize  the  President  to  regulate 
Interest  rates.  But  President  Nixon  al- 
ready has  more  power  than  any  President 
In  our  history  ever  had  before  to  regvilate 
interest  rates  and  control  the  availability 
of  credit 

He  did  not  attempt  to  use  that  power 
when  he  Imposed  the  90 -day  freeze  on 
prices,  wages,  salaries  and  rents  on 
August  15,  1971.  and  those  of  us  who  were 
instrumental  In  providing  him  with  both 
the  Credit  Control  Act  of  1969  and  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970 — bills 
which  were  passed  over  his  objections, 
In  both  Instances — have  been  puzzled  as 
to  why  he  did  not  take  any  action  on 
August  15  on  interest  rates  and  credit 
availability. 

In  the  material  sent  to  us  today,  the 
administration  states  that  the  1969 
Credit  Control  Act  "is  not  .satisfactory  as 
a  statutory  basis  for  regulatmg  interest 
rates  '  because  It  requires  a  Presidential 
determination  wlilch,  we  are  told  today, 
"would  not  appear  justified  under  present 
conditions." 

PtJBUC  LAW  91-151   APPI,IES  TO  "aNT  OR  AIX 
EXTENSIONS    OP    CREDIT" 

Under  the  1969  Credit  Control  Act. 
Public  Law  91-151.  the  determination  the 
President  would  have  to  make  In  order 
to  impose  credit  controls  is  that  he  finds 
"that  such  action  is  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or 
controlling  inflation  generated  by  the 
extension  of  credit  In  an  excessive  vol- 
ume." If  he  so  finds,  he  can  then  author- 
ize the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  "regu- 
late and  control  any  or  all  extensions  of 
credit." 

His  existing  powers,  as  I  said,  are  ex- 
tremely broad — greater  than  any  Presi- 
dent ever  had  over  credit  In  this  coun- 
try, even  in  time  of  war. 

Today,  however,  the  President  asked 
for  "a  more  flexible  tool  than  the  Credit 
Control  Act"  to  regulate  interest  rates, 
ind  I  am  sure  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  in  our  forthcoming  hearings, 
will  want  to  examine  very  deeply  Into 
the  Issues  presented  by  the  President's 
position  on  this  matter 

The  draft  legislation  sent  to  us  today 
would  authorize  the  President  merely 
"to  stabilize  interest  rates  •  •  •  at  levels 
consonant  with  orderly  economic 
growth," 

The  Credit  Cc«itrol  Act,  on  the  other 
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hand.  Includes,  among  other  things,  such 
powers  as  to : 

(6)  pre8crlb«  the  maximum  unount  of 
credit  which  may  be  extended  on.  or  in  con- 
nection with,  auy  loan,  purchase,  or  other 
extension  of  credit. 

( 7 )  prescribe  the  maximum  rate  of  Inter- 
est, maximum  maturity,  minimum  periodic 
payment,  maximum  perlixl  between  pay- 
ments, and  any  other  specification  or  limita- 
tion of  the  terms  and  conditions  ot  any  ex- 
tension of  credit. 

(8)  prescribe  the  methndH  of  determining 
purchase  prices  or  market  valvies  or  other 
bases  for  computing  perailaslble  extensions 
of   credit   or   required   dowtipayment. 

i9i  presrrll>e  special  >r  different  terms, 
condlil'>:is,  ur  exemptions  with  respei't  to  new 
or  ust'd  gtxxi-s.  minimum  tM"iglnal  casJi  pay- 
ments, temporary  credits  which  are  merely 
Incldentckl  to  cash  purcha.*e«,  payment  or  de- 
posits usable  to  liquidate  credits,  aad  other 
adjustments  or  special  situations. 

(10)  prescribe  maximum  ratios,  appli- 
cable to  any  class  of  either  creditors  or  bor- 
rowers or  both,  or  loana  of  one  or  more 
types  or  of  all  types — - 

(A)  to  depoaita  of  one  or  more  typee  or 
of  all   types. 

(B)  to  assets  of  one  or  more  types  or  of 
all  types. 

(11)  prohibit  or  limit  any  extensions  of 
credit  under  any  circumstances  the  Board 
deems  appropriate. 

DETKRIdlNATION    OP    INTERCaX    CHARGE 

Public  Law  91-151,  in  section  204,  de- 
fines the  method  of  deteniiininK  interest 
charges  bus  "the  sum  of  all  charges  pay- 
able directly  or  indirectly  to  the  person 
by  whom  the  credit  is  extended  in  con- 
sideration of  the  extension  of  credit." 

Unless  and  until  the  administration 
witnesses  can  convtoce  me  to  the  con- 
trary, I  think  the  interest  control  powers 
we  have  already  given  the  President  are 
broader  better,  more  comprehensive, 
and  more  effective  tlian  the  .substitute 
credit  control  powers  he  a.sked  for  today. 

SPEECH  TO   NATIONAL  HOtlSING  CENTER  COUNCIL 

In  a  recent  talk  I  made  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rioo,  over  the  Columbus  Day 
holiday  weekend.  I  went  into  the  back- 
ground Df  the  Credit  Control  Act  in  some 
detail,  Mr  Speaker,  and  in  view  of  the 
President's  request  for  different  lan- 
guage, my  San  Juan  talk  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members. 

It  was  made  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Housing  Center  Council  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
at  one  of  a  series  of  national  priorities 
conferences  held  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  Tlie  National  Housing  Center 
Council  consists  primarily  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  of  housing 
materla.s,  supplies,  and  equipment 

The  speech  was  made  just  a  few  days 
after  the  President  had  revealed  his  gen- 
eral plans  for  phase  EI  but  before  we  had 
been  given  any  of  the  specifics 

As  I  explained  to  the  top  ofiQclals  of 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers who  were  present,  and  to  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Housmg  Center 
Council,  the  desperate  plight,  of  the  hous- 
ing industry  during  the  tight  money  pe- 
riod of  1969-70  was  a  major  factor  In  the 
enactment  of  the  Credit  Control  Act  of 
1969,  a  bill  I  had  originally  Introduced 
primarily  to  find  a  means  of  getting  more 
funds  Into  home  mortgages  at  a  time 
when  commercial  paper  and  commercial 
loans   and   speculation   were  swallowing 
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up  most  of  the  Investment  money  arall. 
able  in  the  economy. 

Following  our  success  in  enacting  the 
Credit  Control  Act  of  1969,  many  of  us  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
then  Joined  to  Initiate  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  Thla  la  dls- 
ciissed  In  my  speech  to  the  homebuild- 
ers'  group,  which  foUows: 

ADCRES.S    BY    C'INCRESSWOMAN    LEDNOB    K      SUL- 
LIVA.Ni.     DEMor-RAT,     OP    St      Ltn'is.     MiSSOtTRI, 

Ranking  Member.  SuBtOMMiTTEE  on  Hous- 
ing     OF      the      Uocac      CoMMrrrxE      on 
Banking     and     Currenct.     at     National 
Priorities  Series  Luncheon.  Sponsored  bt 
the  Nationai.  Hoi'siNG  Center  Col-ncil  of 
the      National      Association      or      Hotu 
Btriij)ERS.    Americana    Hotel.    San    JtJAN, 
Puerto   Rico.   Sunday.   October    10.    1971 
Coming  to  the  Caribbean  on  a  Columbua 
Day  weekend,  almost  exactly  479  years  after 
the  Dl8c<.>verer,  to  report  on  what  the  92nd 
Congress  wUl  or  might  do  places  me  some- 
what   In    the    poeltlon   of   Columbus    himself 
when    he   returned    to   Spain    from    his   flrst 
voyage   to   report   to   Ferdinand   and   Isabella 
on  how  he  had  been  spending  his  time  and 
their  money    According  to  all  of  the  legends, 
he  really  had  no  Idea  where  hed  been  when 
he  got  back   In  my  case,  fresh  from  numerous 
roll   call   votes   and   Committee  meetings  In 
Washington,  I  know  where  I've  been,  but  I'm 
not  at  all  sure  where  we're  heading  in  this 
Congress  economically,  housing-wise,  or  any 
other  way   There  Is  a  lot  of  "half-baked  "  leg- 
islation pending— In  the  sense,  of  course,  that 
It   Is  only  partially   finished — and   much   can 
happen  to  any  of  the  major  measures  In  that 
stage,    including   a   tax    bill    that    the   Senate 
may  festoon,  as  It  often  di>e«<,  with  all  surts 
of  additional  sugar  plums  and  candled  apples. 
St)  I  shall  not  try  to  forecast  Congressional 
aclli)n.s  m  any  area    Forecasting  would  be.  at 
best,  only  an  exercise  In  careful  double-talk, 
and  I  don't  think  any  of  us  came  this  dis- 
tance for  vaRue  generalities  and  conjecture. 
The  only  certain  prediction  I  can  make  about 
the  92nd  Congress  Is  that  it  will  go  out  of 
business  at  noon  on  January  3.  1973,  finished 
or  not. 

Even  that  flat  prediction  could  turn  out  to 
be  chancy,  however,  because,  at  the  rate  we 
have  recently  been  adopting  Constitutional 
amendments  and  considering  others,  from 
school  prayers  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women,  someone  may  slip  through  a  change 
In  the  Twentieth  Amendment  and  my  one 
solid  prediction  to  you  about  this  Congress 
would  be  wrong  after  all.  Let  me  say  then 
that,  at  this  moment,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  as  now  existing,  we  will  go 
ouv  of  business  at  noon  on  January  3,  1973. 
Between  now  and  then,  you  will  be  no  more 
surprised  than  I  will  be  about  some  of  the 
things  we  do  In  the  Interval  Events  shape 
a  Congress  and  Its  actions  with  remarkable 
unpredictability,  and  not  knowing  the  events 
we  will  encounter  domestically  and  abroad 
over  the  next  14  months  or  so  makes  every 
day   In   'Washington   Discovery   Day. 

Btit  not  having  all  of  the  facts  on  which 
to  base  a  judgment  has  never  prevented  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  talking  about  what 
he  or  she  fears  or  hopes  might  happen,  or 
proposes  to  try  to  cause  to  happen  or  not 
happen  Since  the  Spanish  Court  did  not 
place  Columbus  In  chains  until  after  a  num- 
ber of  voyages,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
apparently  accepted  In  good  faith  the  unbe- 
lievable stories  he  brought  back  from  his  first 
trip.  I'll  take  a  chance  on  your  forebearance 
today  In  bringing  you  only  the  tentatwe  word 
friim   Wa-shlngton   on    what    were    up   to. 

Right  now.  the  Initiative— as  It  often  Is  on 
nationai  policy — Is  very  definitely  In  the 
White  House,  chiefly  as  a  reeult  of  the 
startling  changes  In  direction  In  our  nationai 
and  International  economic  poUclea  taken  by 
the  President  on  August  IS  while  the  Con- 
gress   was   enjoying   a    long    vacation. 
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PRESIDENT  NWON'S  UNMATCHTO  ECONOMIC 

powxas 

One  of  my  last  statements  In  the  House 
before  we  started  on  vacaOoc  on  August  6 
was  a  reminder  to  the  Presldent-^and  to  the 
American  people— of  the  vast  ptiwers  the 
Congress  had  given  Mr  Nixon  In  1969  1970, 
and  1971— more  power  than  any  President 
ever  had  even  In  wartime— to  regulate  or 
control  any  price,  wage,  rent,  salary  or  form 
of  credit  In  my  remarks  I  urged  that  the 
President  use  some  of  this  great  power  to  do 
something  afHrmatlve  about  the  continuing 
spiral  of  inflation  In  a  period  of  growing  un- 
employment and  economic  stagnation.  On 
the  evening  of  August  15,  I  suddenly  got  the 
feeling  that  somebody  reads  the  Congres- 
sional Record  after  all. 

The  nevyspapers  In  St.  Louis,  which  had 
printed  extensive  news  stories  about  my 
speech  In  the  House  outUnlng  the  scope  of 
the  President's  vast  but  little  known  powers, 
and  urging  that  they  be  used.  Indicated  after 
August  15  that  Mr  Nixon  had  taken  my  ad- 
vice. It  Is  nice  to  know  that  my  hometown 
papers  believe  I  have  so  much  power  and  In- 
fluence over  nationai  policy,  but  I  am  In- 
cUned  to  think  that  Mr  Nixon  was  more 
likely  to  have  read  the  Gallup  and  Harris 
and  other  polls,  and  listened  to  some  of  his 
Republican  "polls" — politicians— than  to 
have  been  galvanized  to  action  by  a  speech  In 
the  House  by  a  Congreeswoman  from  Mis- 
souri. For  his  previous  economic  "game  plan." 
so-called,  had  certainly  been  working  very 
badly  Indeed,  either  In  stemming  Inflation  or 
In  solving  the  cruel  dilemmas  of  Joblessness. 
lowered  profits,  sickly  security  markets,  and 
rapidly  waning  International  confidence  In 
the  U.S.  dollar. 

Obviously,  he  had  to  act  when  he  did — and 
boldly — In  order  to  avoid  what  to  any  poli- 
tician President  would  be  a  personal  disaster 
In  public  credibility. 

■When  his  aides  looked  with  him  at  Camp 
David  for  a  handy  peg  on  which  to  hang  a 
sharply  reversed  course  of  action,  the  stand- 
by stabilization  law  we  enacted  In  1970  over 
his  vigorous  opposition  and  contemptuous 
criticism  provided  him  with  his  major  tool. 
The  freeze  was  Instantly  popular,  even 
with  all  of  its  distortions  and  Inequities,  be- 
cause It  represented  not  Just  action  of  any 
kind  but  a  complete  break  with  policies 
which  had  manifestly  not  workt-d  The  freeze 
was  sudden  and  vigorous  and  decisive,  as 
contrasted  with  the  previous  policy  of  drift 
and  hope  and  unfulfilled  promises  Funher- 
more,  the  freeze  presumably  put  everybody  In 
the  same  boat — the  tycoon  who  couldn't  have 
a  new  stock  option  plan,  the  grocer  who 
couldn't  raise  food  prices,  the  automobile 
company  which  couldn't  up  the  price  of  1973 
cars,  as  weU  as  the  workers  who  could  no 
longer  catch  up  with  other  unions  In  a  race 
to  match  or  exceed  the  past,  or  anticipated, 
increases  In  the  cost  of  living 

But  then,  as  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU 
began  Its  day-to-day  deliberations  on  specific 
problem  cases,  the  public  mood  began  to  vary, 
from  one  of  complete  acceptance  by  everyone 
who  was  presumably  In  the  same  boat,  to  one 
of  protest  over  Individual  decisions  which 
exempted  unprocessed  foods,  stock  market 
quotations.  Interest  rates  and  corporate  prof- 
Its — Including  Increased  profits  stemming 
from  the  nonpayment  of  wage  increases  pre- 
viously agreed  to  In  union  contracts  but  not 
permitted  to  go  Into  effect  as  scheduled. 

Now  everyone  seems  to  have  his  own  magic 
formula  for  solving  the  inequities  of  the 
price-wage  freeze  Mo.'it  of  the  proposals  deal 
with  the  sensitive  and  potentially  explosive 
area  of  wage  restraints,  when  failure  to  work 
out  mutually  acceptable  machinery — and  I 
underscore  the  words  rnutually  acceptable — 
could  precipitate  industrial  chaos. 

CONTROL    or    CREDIT    AVAILABrLrTT    A    BASIC    KET 

When  Congrees  reconvenes  on  T\ie8day 
after  the  C-olumbtis  Day  holiday,  the  Banking 
and    Currency    Committee    will    reeume    the 
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hearings  we  have  been  conductSng  on  the 
price-wage  freeze  and  lU  aftermath.  And 
now  that  the  President  iiae  revealed  his  plans 
for  Phase  II,  as  he  did  last  Thursday  night. 
we  should  be  able  to  get  finally  from  Ad- 
ministration officials  some  answers  to  many 
of  the  questions  we  have  been  asking  In  the 
hearing  — and  which  we  have  been  asked  by 
witnesses 

Over  and  over  again,  the  question  has 
arisen  In  our  hearings  whetJier  the  Congress 
had  given  Mr.  Nixon  too  broad  a  grant  of 
powers  In  the  1970  StabUlzatlon  Act  Having 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  enactment 
of  that  legislation,  I  do  not  think  we  did 
make  It  too  brottd  In  passing  It,  we  en- 
visioned the  eventual  need  for  an  across-the- 
board  freeze,  such  as  the  President  finally 
did  Impose  exactly  365  days  later,  but  we 
regarded  such  a  freeze  only  as  a  temporary 
means  to  stop  the  prlce-and-wage  spiral 
while  other  measures  could  be  devised  to 
deal  primarily  with  those  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy where  the  pressures  were  moet  severe. 
A  permanent  or  semi -permanent  freeze  was 
never  contemplated.  This  economy  rests,  and 
must  contmue  to  rest,  prlmarUy  on  inde- 
pendent Judgment*  by  millions  of  business- 
men as  to  what  they  can  or  will  charge  for 
any  given  goods  or  service,  and  by  nearly  200 
nUlUon  consumers  on  what  they  are  wUIlng 
to  pay  and  under  what  terms. 

But  before  August  15,  more  and  more  busi- 
nessmen were  finding  It  difficult  U  not  Im- 
possible to  make  price  determinations,  based 
on  rising  costs,  which  consumers  were  willing 
to  pay  U  the  drift  had  continued  much 
longer,  business  collapses  would  have  multi- 
plied. Joblessness  would  have  increased  ac- 
cordingly, and  we  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  In  a  real  mess  That  could  stUI  happen, 
but  the  likelihood  Is  far  lees  today  than  It 
was  two  months  ago. 

I  think  the  control  of  credit  availablUty 
is  one  of  the  basic  keys  to  the  solution  of 
our  economic  dilemmas.  The  powers  the 
President  has  In  this  respect,  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  S>-stem,  under  the  Credit 
Control  Act  of  1969  are  unprecedented  In 
their  scope.  Like  the  power  to  control  prices, 
wages,  salaries  and  rente,  the  power  to  con- 
trol any  or  all  credit  terms  was  given  to  the 
President  over  his  strenuous  objections.  He 
didn't  want  the  ptower  and  said  he  would  not 
use  It  Hence,  we  were  accused,  at  the  time 
we  passed  the  bill,  ol  what  the  Committee 
minority  rejx>rt  called  "devious  Democratic 
demagoguery"  In  providing  to  a  President 
who  did  not  ask  for  them  powers  he  did  not 
want  and  promised  he  would  never  use;  our 
purpose  In  doing  so.  It  was  charged  in  the 
minority  report,  was  merely  to  be  able  to 
attack  the  President  politically  for  not  using 
those  powers 

■Well,  let  me  say  In  self-defense  that.  In 
initialing  the  legislation  which  became  the 
Credit  Control  Act  of  December  23.  1969,  It 
was  certainly  not  my  Intention  to  try  to 
embarrass  President  Nixon  or  pro\ide  a  stick 
with   which   to   beat   him   politically. 

As  far  back  as  1953,  in  my  first  term  in 
Congress.  I  supported  the  move  of  the  then 
Republican  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  Senator  Homer 
Capehart  of  Indiana,  to  place  the  expiring 
Korean  War  economic  controls — prices. 
wages,  rents  and  salaries — plus  the  consumer 
credit  control  pxiwers  which  had  been  re- 
pealed In  1951 — on  a  permanent,  standby 
basis,  to  be  available  for  use  when  and  if 
needed  When  President  Elsenhower  rejected 
the  idea  out  of  hand.  Senator  Capehart  let 
It  drop  I  never  did  I  have  always  felt  a 
President  should  have  In  his  economic 
arsenal  a  variety  of  weapons  to  use  when 
the  circumstances  Impose  on  a  President  the 
need  to  use  them. 

CREDrr     CONTROLS     APPROVED     BT     BANKING     AND 
CURRENCY    COMMITTEE    IN     1966 

Just  think  of  the  powers  we  have  given  to 
every   President  since   Harry  Truman   In  the 
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use  of  atomic  weapons,  'We  trust  our  very 
lives  to  the  sanity  and  integrity  of  whoever 
is  in  the  White  House,  regardless  of  party. 
I  think  we  can  also  trust  his  sanity  and 
Integrity  In  the  use  of  economic  powers 
which  rnay  become  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  economic  health. 

Hence,    in    1966     when    the    time    seemed 
propitious.  I  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Defense  Production  Act   to  provide  standby 
authority    to    regulate    consumer    and    real 
estate  credit.  Similar  to  powers  in  existence 
In   World   War   11   and   the   first    year   of   the 
Korean  war.  It  was  approved  on  a  straight 
party-line    vote    In    the    Banking    and    Cur- 
rency   Committee.    However,    we    lost    that 
amendment    in    the    House    in    1966    on    the 
charge  that  we  had  not  held  hearings  on  the 
proposal.    So,    In    1967.    I    Included    standby 
credit  controls  as  a  provision  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  FYot^-tlon  bill,  primarily  as  a  basis  for 
holding    hearings    In    our    Subcommittee    on 
that  Issue.  And.  In  fact,  those  were  virtually 
our  only  hearings  on  what  became  the  1968 
Credit  Control  Act,  althouph  I  did  p'orsue  the 
Issue   In   general   terms   in   subsequent  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  other  legislation. 
So  what  I'm  saying  !.■:  that  nartinan-ihip  wns 
absent  from  my  sponsorship  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I   was  as  willing  to  put   the  responsi- 
bility on  Democratic  as  on  Republican  Presi- 
dential   shoulders,    because    I   feel    that   the 
RhnulrierR  of  any  Prestdent  mn«t  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  burden  of  wide  discre- 
tionary powers  to  protect  all  of  us  in  times  of 
cither  military  or  social  or  economic  danger. 
But  the  fact  that  I  had  consistently  Intro- 
duced and  pushed  for  enactment  of  standby 
legislation  authorizing  the  allocation  of  our 
credit   resources   and    the    regulation   of    the 
rates  and  terms  of  credit  was  not  sufficient, 
of  course,  to  get  It  through. 

NEEDS    OF    HOUSING    INTUSTBT    LED    TO    PASSAGK 
OF    1969    ACT 

The  legislation  was  enacted.  I  might  point 
out,  largely  because  the  housing  Industry  In 
1969  was  In  such  desperate  straits  because  of 
lack  of  funds  for  mortgages  tliat  this  in- 
dustry r&cognlzed  the  urgent  need  foi  belW;r 
tools  than  we  then  had  available  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  home  mortgages.  And 
there  was  widespread  support,  therefore,  for 
a  credit  control  law  such  as  we  passed,  one 
which,  I  repeat,  gives  the  President  the  power 
to  control  any  or  all  credit  terms. 

If  our  economy  is  so  sick  that  we  must 
place  It  on  a  three-month  rest  cure,  insu- 
lated from  the  dally  flow  of  price  and  wage 
and  rent  decisions  which  contribute  to  the 
dynamics  of  normal  economic  life  In  this 
country,  and  If  we  must  take  the  drastic 
measures  on  Imports  which  the  President 
has  placed  in  effect,  and  search  for  tax  gim- 
micks to  breathe  more  activity  Into  auto- 
mobile production,  and  make  huge  conces- 
sions to  other  businesses  through  the  Invert- 
ment  credit,  then  I  think  the  people  have  a 
right  to  ask  for  help  In  restoring  their  op- 
p>ortunlty  to  buy  a  home  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  Interest  on  a  long-term  mortgage. 
And  as  we  know,  home  mortgages  cannot 
compete  with  other  forms  of  credit  on  even 
terms  in  a  hlgh-lnteresl-rate  era. 

Subsidizing  tlie  interest  rates  as  we  have 
done  for  low-Income  home  purchasers  Is  an 
extremely  expensive  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem; every  mortgage  which  was  subsidized  at 
8' J  'f  last  year  helped  to  supp>ort  even  higher 
rates  for  uninsured  mortgages  and  for  busl- 
ne,ss  loans  generally.  Obviously,  we  are  not 
going  to  l)e  able  to  subsidize  enough  mort- 
gages, even  at  1',.  to  solve  our  housing 
shortage  The  cost  vrould  be  astronomical. 
Interest  rates  must  oome  down.  Yet  this  Is 
one  segment  of  the  cost  picture  which  the 
President  has  not  touched  at  all  up  to  now 
In  his  assault  on  inflation  and  implies  he 
needs  some  new  legislation  to  enable  him  to 
deal  with  Interest  rates  This.  1  do  not  un- 
derstand. What  Is  lacking  in  the  authority 
on  interest  ratee  we  already  gave  him? 
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True,  he  has  warned  the  credit  industry 
not  to  raise  rates,  but  that  U  nut  euough 
Since  we  are  short  of  sufSclent  credit  re- 
suurces  to  cover  ail  of  the  things  In  this 
economy  that  every  buslnesaman  would  Uke 
to  do,  Including  taJclng  advantage  of  the 
pending  Investment  tax  credit,  credit  must 
be  subject  to  some  reasonable  ratlonUig  baeed 
on  aoclal  need  and  economic  necessity,  not 
merely  on  ablUly  to  pay  And  housing  sLandu 
at  the  top  of  the  priorities. 

They  say  that  money,  although  expressed 
In  terms  of  national  currfncies.  ha.s  no  i.a- 
tloniUlty  iUid  no  patriotism  »:id  weks  out 
Its  opportunities  wherever  In  Uie  world  they 
are  to  be  fi,)und.  Yet  we  have  taken  steps 
to  curb  international  doliar  .'ipeculation  when 
It  adversely  affects  our  own  economy  We 
have.  In  fact,  taken  some  pretty  dra.stlc  steps 
In  that  direction.  Can't  we  .show  Ht)nie  of  that 
courage  here  at  home  in  ovir  domestic  eco- 
nomy. If  the  soundness  of  that  economy 
urgently  depends  upon  such  action?  I  think 
so   I  hope  you  do.  ttxj 

We  have  turned  ourselves  around  economl- 
caily  on  other  occasions  in  our  past,  and  It 
has   always   entailed    some   sacntlces 

1  think  most  .Vmerlcaii.^  even  those  wiv 
took  a  pocketbook  beating  by  K>me  aspeci-s 
Of  the  price- wage-reiit-salarv  freeze  -  would 
consider  the  saorlflceR  of  the  past  eight 
weeks,  and  the  sacnhces  of  the  remaining 
nve  weeks  of  the  freey.e,  to  be  well  worth 
thetr  t,*3ll  If— and  I  underscore  the  If — If 
they  result  In  a  halt  to  Inflation,  which  robs 
ail  of  ufl.  and  if  they  resuU  in  a  revival  of 
econfimic  dynami.sm  which  .stimulates  Jobs 
and  expanded  business  opportunities,  and  If 
they  result  in  a  decent  prvwpiect  for  solving 
our  hou.smg  need.'*,  our  urban  ttnanclal  prob- 
lems, our  mounting  educational  ctK>t3.  and 
recovering  the  equlllbrtum  this  economy  des- 
perately needs. 

It  isn't  that  we  lack  any  of  the  financial 
or  material  or  economic  resources  to  do  this 
job  We  have  those  In  abundance,  once  we 
have  developed  again  the  polltlcaj  will  to 
make  these  resources  work  fairly  for  the 
entire  economy 

PBOPOSCD    DIKXfT     M    ■RTCAGE    LOAN    PRrjCHAM    TOB 
AVEaAGK    IJJCOMI    rAUILIXS 

Many  of  you.  I  am  siire,  are  fainlllar  with 
the  bill  I  flrst  introduced  In  the  last  Con- 
gress and  reintroduced  m  this  one.  with 
Chairman  Barrett  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mltte«  as  co-sponsivr.  t<i  fstabllsh  a  new  type 
of  direct  houalnj?  loan  institution  known  as 
the  Home  Owners  Mc;rtgage  I/oan  Corpora- 
Uon.  The  Home  Builders  supported  that  bill 
when  r  Introduced  It  the  flrst  time,  and  I 
bop«  they  .still  believe  in  it  But  there  hasn't 
been  much  pusb  behind  it.  The  mortgage 
Industry  has  no  use  for  it.  for  tliat  industry 
recognizes  in  the  bill  an  effective  control 
measure  for  holding  residential  mortgage 
rates  within  reasonably  imxlerate  ranges 

rhts  program  would  become  operative 
on/y- and  this  is  fundamental — onlv  wh<-n 
the  private  mor'^cage  niarke:  i-annot  provide 
the  averuge  income  American  faniliy  with  a 
home  purchase  Io»n  at  a  rea.sionable  rate 
Under  my  bill,  the  rate  could  be  no  higher 
than  6  J  i  -  It  could  be  less  The  money 
would  have  to  come  from  appropriated 
funds — which  Is  a  stringent  check  on  In- 
discriminate use. 

Bat.  according  to  my  information,  such  a 
program  w</uid  not  cost  the  PederaJ  Crovem- 
ment  a  cent  over  the  life  of  a  long-term  mort- 
gaf;e  The  program  might  even  make  money 
for  tne  Ciovernment  But  thiit  is  not  its 
purpijse  Its  ptirpose  Is  to  fill  a  gaping  need- 
a  hole  111  our  ftnancmg  resiiurces — through 
which  the  average  Income  fanuiy  drops  help- 
le«i«ly  when  mortgage  funds  becocne  tight 
ajid   interest  rates  skyrocket. 

This  la  not  an  emergency  measure  to  meet 
a  temporary  probiem.  it  is  a  long-range  solu- 
tion to  a  recurnn<5  crunch 

If  you  feel  It  la  a  reaoon&ble  aoluUon  to 
the  pervodie  oightaMkres  lu  the  home  floano- 
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Ing  picture,  let  me  know  of  your  support — 
but  more  important,  let  your  own  Congress- 
lu^i  ,uid  your  Seu&tors  know,  too  Have  your 
corporate  exp«rts  study  It.  Have  them  let  me 
know  what  changes.  If  any.  they  think  rfiould 
be  made  In  It.  It  Is  H  R.  4176.  I  think  it'.s  a 
goiKl  btU  The  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  as  I  said,  thought  80  too,  aad  I 
hope  str.l  th!nk.s  so. 

The  bill  Is  aimed  priiruiTily  at  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  mallma.n,  the  truck  driver,  the 
poUceinAD,  the  teacher,  the  .steelworker.  your 
own  workers — the  families  earning  up  to 
♦  12.000  ar  scj  a  year  ai.d  who  pay  their  ou-n 
uay,  and  are  willing  to  do  no  100  cents  on 
the  dollar,  families  tha*  p.iy  t.helr  taxes  and 
ask  for  no  subsldle.s  or  special  preferment — • 
Just  a  chance  to  buy  a  decent  home  which 
caj\  stand  In  a  pleasant  and  safe  and  healthy 
environment. 

Pamlllea  of  substantially  loicer  Income 
than  those  I  refer  to  are  now  eligible  for  all 
kinds  of  assistance,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  receiving  It  at  a  cost  to  tha  Govern- 
ment of  hundreds  of  miUlons  of  dollars  a 
year,  long  Into  the  future, 

Sr.I  r    KKLIANT    MinDLk  INCOMF   f*V!II.Y    HAS 
BICUEST  FINANCING  PKOBLCM 

Higher  Income  families  are  also  able  to 
find  housing  and  the  financing  to  buy  It 
But  the  middle  Income,  ,*elf-sufflclent.  self- 
reliant,  hard-working  fellow  is  the  one  with 
the  biggest  financing  problem  Check  In  your 
own  manufacturing  plants  and  In  your  per- 
sonnel files  see  how  many  (jf  prrur  otcn  icork- 
er.T,  who  manufacture  the  appliances  and 
the  nistertals  which  v.<i  Into  other  people'.s 
houses  have  been  stymied  and  frustrated  In 
their  efT'orts  to  lmprf>ve  their  own  housing 
situations  Then  multiply  that  by  the  prob- 
lem nationally,  among  the  average  Income 
families  of  this  country  who  are  truly  a  vast 
and  stlU  unrealized  market  for  your 
products 

Unless  we  develop  machinery  such  as 
H.R.  4176  proposes,  to  bring  thoee  families 
back  Into  the  hoi^mnK  market  and  keep  them 
in  the  market  year  In  and  year  nut  through 
an  assured  supply  of  mortgages  at  reasonable 
rates,  the  hou.^slng  Indu.stry  Is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  go  thro\igh  these  recurring  valleys 
of  despair  and  stagnation  Tlie  moderate  In- 
come families  are  not  going  to  riot  or  drop 
out  or  demonstrate  or  do  anything  dramatic 
If  we  doii'  solve  this  problem  'hey  will 
jttst  qtiletly  apply  their  combined  political 
muscle  to  stop  the  use  of  their  tax  fund.s 
t/1  help  thoee  now  eligible  for  home  owner- 
ship subsidies  So  It  ,seem.i  to  me  we  face  a 
choice  ultimately  of  deciding  either  to  sub- 
sidise Ju-it  ab<iut  ever\'one  or  to  devise  a  sys- 
tem of  a.s8ur1ng  mortgages  to  those  who  can 
pay  reasonable  Interest  rates  without  sub- 
sidy .^Ild  this  problem  Ls  so  big  that  only 
the  resources  of  government —the  borrowing 
power  of  government  and  »<ime  credit  ra- 
tioning by  government-    can  solve  it. 

Looking  at  the  statl.<!tlc8  this  year  on 
housing  starts,  one  can  easily  be  persuaded 
that  the  crunch  Is  over  and  the  future  of  the 
housing  Industry  Is  rrmj  We  are  working  on 
an  omnibus  housing  bill,  as  I  think  you  all 
know,  which  entails  a  redirection  of  our 
eTorts  to  save  our  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas  from  further  deterloratun  and  stran- 
pulatlnr.  We  are  encouraging  efrtahllshment 
rf  new  cities  and  more  metropolitan  area 
plannintr  We  are  struggling  with  ma.s.s 
transit  improvements  We  have  established 
i.ew  secondary  market-S  for  couventlonaJ 
'mortgages,  leading  hopefully  to  a  smoother 
flow  of  money  Into  housing  But  If  the  eoon- 
(..my  revives  In  other  directions,  and  busi- 
ness takes  wide  advantage  of  the  proposed 
new  tax  Incentives  for  plant  erpanston  and 
modernization,  the  comp>«tltlon  for  invest- 
ment funds  is  going  to  heat  up  again,  and 
housing  once  again  will  be  tagging  for  funds 
in  a  market  where  this  Industry  u  fre- 
quently  unable  to  compete. 

We  know   what  the  problems  will  be.  Do 
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we  have  the  courage  to  apply  the  solutions 
In  time  to  head  off  another  round  of  home- 
buildlng  boom  and  bust?  I  hope  »o.  For, 
each  bust  seems  to  get  worse  and  last  longer 
than  the  one  before  It    Tliank  you. 


TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE 
WATERWAY 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.«E.NTAT1\"ES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  It  is  no  secret  that  the  prelim- 
inary injunction  Jianded  down  la^ii 
month  by  UJS.  District  Judge  Jolin  Lewis 
Sn-.iih.  barring  the  start  of  construction 
on  the  loriR-rtwait^d  Tennes.see-Tom- 
bipbee  Waterway  pending  the  outrome 
of  an  ecology  suit,  was  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  me. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  it  is  most  unfortu- 
r,jit«  that  the  hopes  and  dreain.s  of  a 
gie.it  set  lion  of  tlu.s  counto'  can  be 
tJi\*arted  b.v  a  Jew  extremLsts. 

While  the  furor  created  by  Judge 
Smith's  ruling  may  have  been  dimmed 
somewhat  by  the  passage  of  a  month's 
time,  it  is  heartening  to  me  that  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  State  of 
Alabama's  House  of  Repre.sentatives  iiave 
seen  fit  not  to  let  this  sertion  fall  by  the 
wayside. 

In  response  to  the  court's  ruling,  they 
have  drjif  ted  and  adopted  a  ma<;t  impor- 
tant resolution  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  tht^  House; 

Btatb   or  Alabama. 

HOUSS    or    RXPakSKNTATIVKS. 
B.A.    3S3 

By:    Messrs.   Ornlnger  and   Roberts 

Whereas.  The  long-sought  Tennessee- 
Tcmblgbce  Waterway  Project  has  been  Im- 
pe-'Ued  by  the  ruling  of  a  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  In  Wa.shlngton.  DC,  on 
the  t>asls  of  a  complaint  from  the  Envlron- 
mrntal  Defen.se  Fund,   and 

Whereas.  Extensive,  responsible  studies  of 
the  environmental  Impact  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway  have  been  made  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
government  and  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  requirements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  of  1969  have  been  met 
by  the  filing  of  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  In  conformity  with  the  Act. 

The  planning  for  this  project  has  been 
underway  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
give  consideration  to  every  conceivable  as- 
pect of  environment  Impact.  The  Tennes.^ee- 
Toniblgbee  Waterway  Is  the  flrst  major  wa- 
terway authorized  by  Congress  to  have  en- 
vironmental considerations  built  Into  Its 
plans. 

The  injunction  Issued  by  the  court  on  the 
complaint  of  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  Is  a  clear  warning  to  all  people  of  our 
region  to  beware  of  those  environmentalists 
who  can  only  see  a  single  pha-^e  of  the  re- 
quirement to  protect  the  ecology 

The  competitive  desire  by  the  Envlron- 
meiita!  r>efen.'<e  Fund  to  halt  prrjects  is  a 
pynleal  use  of  the  desire  of  our  people  to  con- 
trol  the  environment 

Any  valid  euTtronmental  consideration 
must  Incorporate  man's  needs  to  engage  In 
productive  work  so  that  he  may  provide  him- 
self and  his  family  with  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter. 

The  halt  of  the  Waterway  will  restrain 
proper  econonUc  development  of  the  region. 

Now.  theretore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
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of  Representatives.  That  we  express  our 
continuing  .strong  endorsement  of  the  Ten- 
nes-see-Tomblgbee  Waterway  Project  and  con- 
demn and  reject  the  ruling  by  the  Federal 
District  Court  In  Washington  Imposing  a 
temporary  halt  In  construction  of  this  vitally 
needed  and  long  awaited  opportunity  for  eco- 
nomic growth  for  our  region. 

Be  it  further  resolved  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  members  of  the  Ala- 
bama Congressional  Delegation,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Environmental  Agency. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
September  22,  1971. 

JOHN  W.  Pkmbertow,  Clerk. 


LEAD  POISONING  .  PERIL  IN  THE 
NATION'S  CAPITAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  R"VAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cWldhood 
lead  poisoning  is  a  devastating  disease 
ravaging  the  inner  cities  of  this  country. 
And  the  Nations  Capital  is  no  exception. 
A  recent  .study  made  for  the  District's 
government  by  Dr  Selma  J  Mushkln 
and  Dr.  Ralph  Friodlin  of  the  public 
services  laboratorv  at  Oeorpctown  XJrd- 
versity  indicates  that  as  many  a.*^  half  the 
children  under  the  age  of  6  who  live  in 
Washington's  inner  city  may  have  ex- 
cessive levels  of  lead  in  their  bodies. 

As  staggering  as  this  is.  the  real  trag- 
edy is  that  childhood  lead  poisoning 
Is  a  totally  preventable  disease.  We  know 
how  to  identify  it  We  know  how  to  treat 
those  afflicted  with  it.  We  know  how  to 
stop  it  from  recurring.  Yet.  in  an  un- 
conscionable disregard  for  the  health  of 
the  children  of  this  Nation,  the  necessary 
Federal  action  to  meet  this  silent  epi- 
demic has  not  been  forthcoming. 

For  the  past  3  years,  I  have  attempted 
to  get  the  Congre.ss  and  the  appropriate 
Federal  agencie.'?  to  live  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  young  who  reside  in 
our  Nation's  ghettos,  by  mounting  a 
comprehensive  program  to  combat  lead 
poisorung  The  Congress  recognized  this 
need  by  the  pa.'^sage  of  my  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poi.soiung  Prevention  Act  in  De- 
cember 1970  And  it  finally  took  a  stride 
toward  the  eradication  of  tliis  dread  dis- 
ease by  appropriating  $l.f)  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972  for  its  Implementation, 
But  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  not  spent  one  cent 
of  that  appropriation,  for  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  refused  to 
release  the  money.  Tins  refusal  is  un- 
conscionable. 

Despite  the  severity  of  this  problem, 
despite  the  tremendous  number  of 
yoimgsters  in  need  of  help,  despite  the 
congressional  mandate  that  a  meaning- 
ful effort  be  mounted,  the  children  are 
still  wEtiting 

At  this  point.  I  include  In  Uie  Record 
an  article  by  Alma  Robinson  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  October  19  detailing  the  results  of  the 
study  of  lead  poisoning  in  the  Nation  s 
Capital. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion. 
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High  Lead  Ltvei.  PKrvALiNT  Among 

iNNiB-CrrT  Tors 

(By  Alma  Robinson) 

As  many  as  half  the  children  under  six  who 
live  In  the  Districts  Inner  city  may  have  ex- 
cessive levels  of  lead  in  their  bodies,  a  study 
by  two  Georgetown  University  researchers 
Indicates, 

Lead  poisoning,  which  can  cause  Irreversi- 
ble brain  damage,  mental  retardation  and 
eventually  death  without  any  obsen-able 
symptoms,  most  often  occurs  when  chil- 
dren chew  flaking  lead-based  paint. 

In  the  study  made  for  the  District  gov- 
ernment, Dr  Selma  J  Mu.shkln  and  Dr  Ralph 
Frledlln  of  the  public  services  laboratory  at 
Georgetown  concluded  that  the  disease  Is 
probably  twice  as  prevalent  as  was  previously 
thought. 

Dr.  Mushkln,  director  of  the  laboratory, 
disclosed  the  findings  yesterday  to  a  D.C. 
Medical  Society  symposium  on  lead  poison- 
ing, marking  the  beginning  of  Community 
Health  Week. 

ONLT    ONK    DEATH 

The  researchers  found  that  30  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  babies  born  in  the  inner  city,  who 
live  under  lead -hazard"  conditions,  may  be 
expected  to  have  an  undue  body  burden  of 
lead  sometime  before  reaching  school  age,  the 
studv  said. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  death  of  only 
one  child  has  been  recorded  as  a  result  of  lead 
poisoning  in  the  District  But  the  .■symptoms. 
such  as  loss  of  appetite,  stomach  cramps  and 
constipation,  are  easily  Interpreted  as  other 
aliments,  the  researchers  said. 

About  115,000,  or  40  percent  of  all  housing 
units  in  the  District,  are  lead  risks,  the  study 
said.  Therefore,  the  report  said.  "A  total 
cleanup  of  '.he  housing  environment  Is  un- 
likely," At  a  minimal  estimate  of  »300  a  unit, 
the  cleanup  would  cost  »34  5  million. 

On  the  other  hand,  institutional  care  for 
mentally  retarded  persons  damaged  from  lead 
poisoning  costs  the  city  $260,000  for  the  du- 
ration of  their  Uves.  the  researchers  said. 

CLINICS    CBrrlCIZED 

Under  the  1970  city  housing  codes  the  DC. 
Department  of  Economic  Development  was 
authorized  to  inspect  buildings  for  lead  con- 
tent after  the  discovery  of  a  child  with  an 
undue  bodv  burden  of  lead  The  department 
can  order  the  owner  of  a  building  to  remove 
the  lead  hazard. 

Dr  Mushkln  said  her  research  showed  that 
only  15  percent  of  the  children  between  24 
and  36  months  of  age  niay  have  been  repeat- 
edly screened  for  lead  poisoning  clinics  op- 
erated by  the  Community  Health  Services 
Admlnl.stratlon  She  criticized  the  health 
clinics  for  a  pcKir  follow-up  record  on  the 
cases  of  the  children  who  were  discovered  to 
have  an  vmdue  burden  of  lead 

Leaded  paints,  generally  regarded  the  most 
durable,  were  the  most  widely  u.sed  before 
World  War  II  They  are  now  outlawed  for  in- 
terior use  but  are  on  sale  for  exterior  pur- 
poses. 

Covering  old  paint  with  the  new  non-lead 
paints  does  not  remove  the  hazard. 
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on  a  lesser  mcome  than  he  needs  for  his 
family  and  his  future. 

Peter  Frazza  of  Nutley.  N.J..  himself 
a  policeman  forced  to  retire  on  a  dis- 
abilitv  pension,  has  t)een  trymg  to  do 
something  about  the  plight  of  people  like 
him-self. 

Recently  the  lUlian  Tribune  News  edi- 
torially described  his  work  and  liis  efforts 
to  expand  'he  National  Disabled  Law 
Officers  Association.  I  commend  the  arti- 
cle to  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Italian  Tribune  News.  Jan,  8,  1971] 

His  Goal  Is  To  Aro  Policemen  in  Need 

Peter  A,  Frazza  of  Nutley  knows  what  It  Is 

to  be  hurt. 

He  also  knows  the  cost  of  hospitalization, 
and  the  long  recuperation  period. 

Frazza  Is  also  aware  that  there  are  those 
long  periods  of  lonesomeness  when  a  man  has 
nothing  today. 

He  also  knows  how  a  man  can  need  a 
friend. 

Peter  Frazza.  who  spent  eight  years  In  the 
Nutley  Police  Department,  was  disabled  In  a 
car  crash  while  on  duty  in  August,  1963 

His  Injuries  forced  him  to  retire  and  he 
walks  with  a  cane  today. 

"During  the  last  10  years,  the  law  and 
order  profession  has  had  a  great  number  of 
men  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty,"  Frazza 
said.  He  added: 

"These  men  have  become  forgotten  ones. 
They  and  their  famUles  must  be  adequately 
taken  care  of" 

In  order  to  help  disabled  policemen,  Frazza 
has  sponsored  the  National  Disabled  Law 
Officers  Association  In  Nutley  It  Is  designed 
to  provide  aid  to  the  famUles  of  policemen 
Injured  in  the  line  of  duty,  as  weU  as  the 
policemen. 

"We're  still  trying  to  work  out  the  details 
and  to  get  the  organization  roUlng  In  high 
gear  soon,  "  Frazza  said. 

He  explained  that  the  organization  will  op- 
erate similarly  to  the  Disabled  War  Veterans 
and  will  seek  financial  aid  for  the  families  of 
the  Injured  men.  Such  aid  can  come  In  the 
form  of  scholarships  for  their  children. 

Although  the  organization  Is  on  a  local 
level  In  Nutley,  Frazza  hopes  it  will  even- 
tuallv  spread  across  the  nation, 

••We  will  get  the  list  of  all  disabled  police 
In  other  states  and  ask  them  to  begin  opera- 
tions In  their  area.'    Frazza  explained. 

He  said  the  organization  while  stUl  In  Ita 
Infancy  has  been  given  good  support  al- 
though without  any  official  endorsements. 

In  order  to  get  the  organization  estab- 
lished, Frazza  said,  "donations  are  neces- 
sary and  may  be  sent  to  NDi.O-A.,  c-o  75 
New  Street.  Nutley.  N.J.  67110. 


NATIONAL  DISABLED  LAW 
OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW     Y()RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  concern  expressed 
for  the  policemen  killed  in  the  line  of 
dutv.  This  officer  has  been  stopped  while 
in  tiie  prime  of  his  life  and  forced  to  live 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRA-bTER,  1971 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TtXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH^ES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker,  once 
apain  the  President  has  proclaimed  aT^Ja- 
tional  Dav  of  Prayer,  following  the  prec- 
edent established  in  1952,  some  19  years 
ago  Since  that  time,  the  National  Day  of 
Prayer  has  won  a  special  place  in  the 
hewts  of  our  people,  symbolizing — as  it 
does — the  deepest  aspirations  of  Ameri- 
can idealism  and  representmg — as  it  also 
does — the  sources  of  our  common  life. 
America  was  conceived  as  a  Nation  under 
God,  and  to  that  faith  she  ha*  ever  borne 
witness  There  has  seldom  been  a  time  in 
our  history  when  the  recognition  of  God's 
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sovereignty  was  more  needlul  than 
today. 

We  are  set  in  th«>  m:(\M.  of  troubled  and 
difficult  days,  fraught  with  challenge  and 
with  opportunity,  days  marked  by  dis- 
ruption and  tran.sition  Tlie  proclama- 
tion of  a  Day  !if  Prayer  recalls  us  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  ultimate  source  of  wis- 
dom, without  whose  guiding  power  we 
cannot  survive. 

In  observing  a  Day  of  Prayer,  we  as  a 
people  are  reaffirming  the  ethical,  moral, 
and  spiritual  foundations  of  American 
democracy  as  these  find  expression  In  the 
Judaeo-Christian  tradition.  In  his  Cir- 
cular to  the  States  (1783  > ,  George  Wash- 
ington wrote  these  words,  words  which 
are  as  eloquent  and  apt  today  as  tliey 
were  at  the  birth  of  thi<;  Republic: 

I  now  make  It  my  earnest  prayer,  that 
Ood  would  have  you,  and  the  Stat«  over 
which  you  preside.  In  his  holy  protection, 
that  he  would  incline  the  hearts  of  the  Citi- 
zens to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination 
and  obedience  to  Government,  to  entertain 
a  brotherly  afTectlon  and  love  for  one  an- 
other, for  their  fellow  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  at  large,  and  particularly  for  their 
brethren  who  have  served  In  the  Field,  and 
finally,  that  he  would  most  graciously  be 
pleaded  to  dispose  u.s  all,  to  do  Juatlce.  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  demean  ourselves  with 
that  Charity,  humility  and  pacific  temper  of 
mind,  which  were  the  Characteristics  of  the 
Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  Religion,  and 
without  an  humble  Imitation  of  whose  ex- 
ample in  these  things,  we  can  never  hope  to 
be  a  happy  Nation. 

May  we  on  this  Day  of  Prayer  in  1971 
dedicate  oiu-selves  as  individuals  and  as  a 
Nation  to  that  idngdom  of  righteousness, 
justice,  and  peace  for  which  Washing- 
ton prayed.  This  is  a  day  for  our  churches 
and  synagogues  throughout  the  land  to 
share  in  prayer — for  our  Nation,  for  our 
fellow  men,  and  for  the  world,  for  justice 
and  for  peace. 

Especially  do  we  pray  for  our  service- 
men missing  and  held  captive  in  South- 
east Asia.  We  lu-ge  every  American  to 
imite  in  the  prayer  for  their  safety  and 
for  their  speedy  return  to  their  homes 
and  loved  ones.  Prayer  which  did  not  give 
special  place  to  these  victims  of  war  and 
to  their  well-being  would  be,  indeed,  a 
mockery.  May  our  heartfelt  concern  for 
them  be  joined  with  our  hopes  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace,  and  may  the  keeping 
of  this  Day  of  Prayer  truly  be  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations 


REVOLUTIONARY  ANTIMILITARISM 
IN  COMMUNIST  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF     CALIFOR.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  ha.s 
started  upon  its  invcsugation  of  the 
organized  etTorU;  to  subvert  the  fighting 
forces  of  our  Nation. 

While  tlu.s  Investigation  will  concen- 
trate on  the  campaign  to  de.stroy  ihe  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  general  purpose  forces 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  BoLshe- 
vik    aritlmilitarl.<;m    has    a    much    wider 
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scope.  In  fact,  if  we  wish  to  utilize  one 
of  the  prevailing  cliches,  we  might  say 
that  antimilitarism  in  the  nuclear  age  is 
direct<'d  against  iho  entire  iiulitary-ln- 
tlustnaJ-sclentiftc-educauonal     complex. 

T\\e  Conimun:.st  organization  acts 
upon  the  historical  present  and  there- 
fore takes  into  accoimt  aU  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  contemporary  historical 
situation. 

The  liistory  of  Communist  advance 
over  the  last  50  or  so  years  is  the  his- 
tor>'  of  the  destruction  of  the  forces 
standing  in  oppKjsltion  to  that  advance. 
This  destruction  takes  place  before  war 
breaks  out,  during  the  war  if  it  breaks 
out,  and  after  the  war  if  there  is  any 
remaining  opposition. 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity is  primaiily  concerned  with  de- 
struction of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  the  present  period  of 
quasi-war.  Soviet  theorists  view  our  so- 
ciety and  the  military  as  interacting 
parts  of  a  single  whole.  The  Armed 
Forces  is  an  extension  of  the  society 
insofar  as  the  attitudes  of  the  society 
find  their  way  into  the  military  forces 
and  influence  military  preparedness.  The 
society  is  in  turn  an  extension  of  the 
military,  since  Its  survival  depends  on 
the  military  forces. 

An  invaluable  contribution  to  under- 
standing the  Communist  antimihtary 
campaign  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Robert 
Beerstecher.  His  as  yet  unpublished 
thesis,  entitled  "Revolutionary  Antimili- 
tarism in  Communist  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice," is  the  only  thorough  and  complete 
treatment  of  Communist  operations 
aimed  at  destroying  the  military  capa- 
bility of  those  marked  for  conquest.  With 
meticialous  detail  Dr.  Beerstecher  traces 
Communist  antimilitary  operations,  both 
iu  tlieory  and  practice,  from  the  period 
before  the  Bolshevik  coup  d'etat  in  No- 
vember 1917  tlirough  the  Korean  war.  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  be  as  astounded 
as  I  was  to  read  of  the  successes  acliieved 
by  the  Communists.  I  hope  that  by  mak- 
ing this  treatise  widely  available  tlirough 
the  Congressional  Record  many  people 
will  come  to  understand  the  critical  dan- 
ger posed  to  our  Nation  by  those  who 
are  seeking  to  collapse  our  defenses  by 
destroying  the  morale  and  undermining 
the  loyalty  of  the  men  who  defend  our 
freedom. 

The  following  portion  of  Dr.  Beer- 
stecher's  thesis  deals  with  the  Commu- 
nists' use  of  antimilitary  tactics  up  to 
the  time  when  the  Bolsheviks  seized 
power  in  Russia : 

RcvoLtmoNAKT   Antimiutarism  in  Commit- 
NBT  Theort  and  Practick 

(By  Robert  E.  Beerstecher,  Ph.  D.) 

PRXTACI 

The  ancient  Russian  saga  of  the  simple 
peasant  possessed  of  tremendous  strength 
who  believed  that  he  could  lift  the  world  If 
only  he  could  find  a  pulley  large  enough  Is 
a  perennial  favorite  In  c<>mmunlst  circles. 
Unlike  the  tragic  hero  of  the  tale  who  never 
found  his  pulley,  the  communists  are  con- 
vinced that  they  have  found  theirs:  ma.ss 
revolutionary  antlmllltarlsni.  This  work  re- 
quires penetration  of  the  armed  forces. 

How  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  revolu- 
tionary antlmllltart.'im  evolvpd.  and  how  they 
were  developed  further  by  :he  Soviets  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Comraunlai  It>i.«riiatloiiAl  la 
described    lu    detail    In    the    following   study. 
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Ma.ss  demobilization  and  the  rapltl  dissolu- 
tion of  western  military  strength.?  after 
World  War  11,  the  Greek  civil  war.  the  rise 
of  communist  China,  the  Korean  war,  the 
faU  of  Indo-China,  and  the  recurring  Middle 
East  crises — all  testify  to  the  fact  that  revo- 
lutionary antimilitarism  Is  not  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  revoluUon- 
axy  antlmllltarUvm  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  the  foundation  of  soviet  strategy  for 
achieving  world  domination.  No  country  has 
been  exempt  fr.>m  the  application  of  this 
cummuul.st  doctrine:  yet  few  people  are  cog- 
nizant of  th«  implications  of  the  antlmlll- 
tnrist  activities  being  carried  on  dally  around 
them.  The  fault  Is  not  entirely  their  own. 
Although  considerable  information  concern- 
ing communist  autlmlUtarist  activities  and 
tactics  has  been  amassed  by  various  military, 
civilian  and  governmental  Internal  security 
organizations  In  non-communist  countries, 
often  Its  highly  sensitive  and  classified  na- 
ture has  prevented  its  wide  dissemination 
among  the  very  people  most  frequently  af- 
fected by  It,  I.e..  the  men  and  women  In  the 
armed  forces,  In  government,  and  the  public 
at  large. 

In  the  United  States,  congressional  com- 
mittees have  rendered  an  Important  public 
service  by  their  Investigations  of  communist 
actlvltleo,  but  the  facts  which  they  develop 
frequently  are  obscured  by  the  mass  of  rela- 
tively unimportant  detaU  which  clutter  the 
published  hearings.  Moreover,  congressional 
hearings  receive  only  limited  distribution, 
and,  at  best,  make  difficult  reading.  This  may 
accouiii,  for  the  fact  that  the  contemporary 
literature  on  communism,  while  exhaustively 
treating  other  aspects  of  Soviet  doctrine, 
seemingly  Ignores  the  question  of  revolvi- 
tionary  antimilitarism.  Three  general  en- 
ceptlons  should  be  noted.  Angelo  Rossi,  the 
foremost  authority  on  the  French  commu- 
ul£t  movement  has  contributed  important 
documentation  on  defeatism  and  the  tactics 
of  military  disintegration  In  Prance  '  An- 
otner  contemporary  expert  on  modern  com- 
munism. Dr  Stefan  T.  Posaony.  has  made 
an  Invaluable  contribution  to  current  knowl- 
edge through  his  authoritative  analysis  of 
the  conxmunist  techniques  of  conflict  man- 
agement.' The  communists  themselves  are 
the  third  exception.  Communism  Itself  has 
provided  the  primary  soi:rce  material  on 
which  my  historical  analysis  of  revolutionary 
antimilitarism  Is  based.  To  an  even  greater 
degree  than  Hitler  detailed  his  grandiose 
scheme  for  world  donUnation  in  Mein  Kampf, 
the  disciples  of  Leninism  have  revealed 
througl.  their  activities  and  writings  which 
extend  over  half  a  century  the  pattern  of 
conununlst  conquest,  and  the  predominant 
role  assigned  in  It  to  revolutionary  antimili- 
tarism work  In  the  organized  mUltary  forces 
of  all  non -communist  states. 

I  hope  that  this  study  will  contribute  to 
a  better  understanding  of  communist  Intent 
and  the  manner  in  which  communist  intent 
is  translated  Into  action  through  mass  revo- 
lutionary antlmtlltarlEm.  Communist  suc- 
cesses have  been  greatest  In  those  areas 
where  their  machinations  were  least  under- 
stood. This  has  been  especially  true  where 
antlmlUtarlst  activities  were  concerned. 
Arnted  with  the  knowledge  of  Soviet  anti- 
militarist  tactics,  the  future  need  not  be  a 
repetition  of  the  past. 

1.    rODNDATlONS    OF    RCVOLtmONABT    ANTIMILI- 
TARISM.   .    .    . 

Revolutionary  antimilitarism  Is  a  funda- 
mental tenet  of  Soviet  strategy.  Althouph 
the  doctrine  of  antimilitarism  was  well 
founded  In  socialist  tradition,  It  remained  for 
Lenin,  the  precursor  of  modern  oonunuiil.sin. 
to  Impart  the  mass  revoUitlor.ary  character 
which  makes  It  peculiarly  a  twentieth  cen- 
tury phencmenca.  According  to  the  Great 
Soviet  Encyclopedia,  antimilitarism  Is  "a  mass 
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international  movement  of  struggle  against 
the  politico  of  militarism  and  imperialist 
wars  closely  connected  with   the  fight 

against  capitalism  as  a  cause  giving  rise  to 
,ar  and  mUltarlsm "  »  For  Lenin,  however, 
antlmmtarlsn,  meant  more  than  merely  the 
stniggK"  against  mlUtarl.sm  a:id  war;  It  was 
the  warfare  of  peace  ClauRewltzs  dictum 
that  war  was  the  continuation  of  politics  by 
other  means  found  Its  parallel  in  Lenlns 
recognition  that  antimiiuansm  was  the 
means  by  which  peace  wa.s  waged  In  the 
lexicon  of  Lenlu.  war  and  peace  were  syno- 
nyms. "Peace.  ■  he  wrote  In  March.  1918,  "is 
a'resplte  for  another  war  war  Is  a  method 
of  obtaining  a  scniewhat  better  or  somewhat 
worse  peace."  * 

For  Lenin,  revolutionary  antimilitarism 
meant  the  creation  of  a  militant  mass  orga- 
nlzaUon.  the  revolutionary  army  "Tlie  revo- 
luUonary  army."  he  stated  In  July.  1903,  "Is 
needed  becatise  great  historical  questions  can 
be  solved  only  by  violence,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  violence  In  the  modern  struggle  Is  a 
mlUtary  organization."  '  Much  earlier  In  1901, 
Lenin  had  empha-sized  the  part  played  by 
organization  In  the  revolutionary  army.  "Be- 
cause the  crowd  may  overwhelm  and  crush 
the  regular  troops."  he  said.  "We  must  with- 
out fall  manage  U)  keep  up  with  the  spon- 
taneous rise  of  the  masses  In  our  work  of 
Introducing  extremely  systematic  organiza- 
tion among  the  regular  troops,  for  the  more 
we  manage  to  Introduce  or^ranlzatlon  the 
more  probable  wUl  it  be  that  the  regular 
troops  will  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  crowd, 
but  will  take  their  place  at  the  head  of  the 
crowd."  • 

In  his  writings.  Lenin  repeatedly  empha- 
sized the  tremendous  .mportance  of  military 
knowledge.  mlUtary  technique  and  military 
organization  as  "an  Instrument  In  the  hands 
of  the  masses"  for  determining  the  outcome 
of  revolution."  He  also  emphasized  the  ne- 
cessity for  penetrating  and  organizing  from 
within  the  military  forces  of  the  state,  for 
he  held  that  revolution,  to  be  successful,  re- 
quired the  army,  or  at  least  a  part  of  11.  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  masses  ' 

The  concept  of  the  state  played  an  impor- 
tant role  In  Lenin's  theory  of  revolutionary 
antimilitarism.  "The  state,  in  the  tnie  sense 
of  the  term."  Lenin  declared,  "Is  the  power 
exercised  over  the  mas.ses  by  detachments  of 
armed  men  separated  from  the  people  "'  It 
was.  he  asserted,  a  special  organization  of 
force  for  the  suppres-slon  of  some  class  The 
chief  instruments  of  state  power  Leiiln  held, 
were  the  standing  army  a::d  the  police  "•  It 
was  necessary,  he  stated,  for  the  revolution 
■to  concentrate  all  its  forces  of  deftrurtion 
against  the  state  power,  and  to  regard  the 
problem,  not  as  one  of  perfecting  the  state 
machine,  but  one  of  smashing  and  destroy- 
ing it."" 

Revolutionary  antimilitarism  Inside  the 
armed  forces  dates  from  1901  when  Lenin 
concluded  that  the  scope  of  revolutionary 
work  In  Russia  was  too  narrow  because  It 
failed  to  encompass  the  army.  "As  soon  as 
our  available  forces  permit."  Lenin  wrote  In 
his  pamphlet.  What  Is  To  Be  Done?  "we 
must  without  fall  devote  serious  attention 
to  propaganda  and  aglUtlon  among  soldiers 
and  Qfllcers.  and  to  the  creation  of  ■military 
organizations"  afflllated  to  our  party."  '  Len- 
in further  noted  that  the  frequent  street 
fights  which  occurred  between  the  workers 
and  the  government  troops  had  caused  a  "re- 
vival of  the  democratic  spirit"  in  Russian 
military  circles.  To  exploit  this  rising  spirit, 
the  Ru-sslan  social -democratic  party  popu- 
larized among  the  soldiers  the  slogans  "Do 
not  fire  against  the  workers!  Do  not  fire 
against  the  people!"  in  connection  with  the 
May  day  celebrations  of  1902.  The  soldiers 
were  called  upon  to  pass  to  tlie  side  of  the 
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revolutionary  worker*,   bringing   their  weap- 
ons with  them  " 

In  January.  1902,  Lenin  drafted  an  action 
program  for' the  Social -Democratic  Party  of 
Russia.  In  It.  he  set  forth  the  party's  Imme- 
diate political  task  of  overthrowing  tsarlsm, 
and  the  goal  of  establishing  a  republic  which 
would  guarantee  to  the  people  their  sov- 
ereignty In  addition,  the  program  that  Lenin 
drafted  provided  for  \inlversal  suffrage,  un- 
restricted liberty,  complete  equality  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state,  free  education, 
and  "the  abolition  of  the  standing  army  and 
the  substitution  for  it  of  the  universal  arm- 
ing of  the  people  "  >' 

Lenin  explained  why  social -democrats  con- 
sidered it  neces-sarv  to  abolish  the  standing 
armv  in  his  pamphlet.  To  the  Rural  Poor. 

"The  standing  army  Is  an  army  that  Is 
divorced  from  the  peojile  and  trained  to  shoot 
down  the  people  If  the  soldier  were  not 
locked  up  for  vears  in  barracks  and  liil.u- 
inanly  drilled  there,  would  he  ever  agree  to 
■ihoot  his  brothers,  the  workers  and  the  peas- 
ants'' Would  he  po  apainst  the  starving  peas- 
ants'" A  standing  armv  Is  not  In  the  least 
necessarv  to  protect  the  country  from  an 
attack  of  the  enemy;  a  people's  niiUtla  is  suf- 
ficient If  every  citizen  is  armed.  Russia  need 
fear  no  eneniv  "  '* 

Another  reason  given  by  Lenin  was  that 
the  people  would  he  delivered  from  the 
burden  of  militarism 

"Militarism  costs  hundreds  of  millions  of 
rubles  a  vear.  and  all  this  money  Is  col- 
lected from  the  people;  that  is  why  the  taxes 
are  so  heavv  and  why  it  becomes  Increasingly 
difficult  to  live  Militarism  further  Increases 
the  power  of  the  officials  and  of  the  police 
over  the  people  Militarism  Is  requi.-ed  to 
plunder  foreign  peoples,  as  for  instance,  to 
lake  the  land  from  the  Chines*  The  people 
gain  nothing  by  this  and  their  burden  only 
increases  becau.-e  of  the  increased  taxes  The 
substitution  of  the  armed  nation  for  a  stand- 
ing army  would  enormously  lighten  the 
burden  of  all  the  workers  and  all  the  peas- 
ants." '■ 

War  and  the  Revolution  of  1905 
The  revolutlonarj'  movement  which  had 
been  developing  in  Russia  lu  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  began  to  assume 
serious  proporUons  In  the  first  years  of  the 
new  century  In  some  government  circles,  the 
revolutionary  trend  was  looked  upon  writh 
growing  apprehension.  Vyacheslav  Plehve, 
the  Rus.'.lan  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  one 
of  those  who  sought  a  solution  to  the  revo- 
lutionary problem  "We  need,"  he  is  alleged 
to  have' stated,  a  small  victorious  war  to 
stem  the  tide  of  revolution,"  ■'  In  February. 
1904,  the  war  came,  but  It  brought  with  it  a 
series  of  crushing  military  defeats  rather 
than  the  victory  for  which  Plehve  had  hoped. 
Conditions  between  Russia  and  Japan  had 
been  strained  for  many  months.  Russia  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  Japanese  demands  that 
she  relinquish  control  of  Korea  and  Man- 
churia The  Russo-Japanese  war  began  on 
February  10,  1904,  when  the  Japanese  navy 
shelled  Russian  warships  at  Port  Arthur  In 
the  months  which  followed,  Ru.ssia  s  military 
forces  suffered  numerous  defeaus.  Japanese 
troops  landed  in  northern  Korea  without  op- 
position, and  m  April.  1904,  crossed  the  Yaiu 
River  where  they  won  a  major  victory  over 
the  Russian  army  in  July.  1904,  the  Russian 
Pacific  fleet  wa.s  destroyed  In  a  naval  engage- 
ment near  Port  Arthur.  In  August,  another 
major  battle  occurred  between  the  Russian 
and  Japanese  field  armies  at  Llto-yang;  again 
the  Japanese  emerged  victorious  Port  Arthur 
became  the  scene  of  a  siege. 

While  the  war  was  being  pursued  in  the 
Far  East,  the  Second  International  con- 
vened an  International  socialist  congress  In 
Amsterdam  The  war  was  tinpopuiar  with 
the  middle  class,  the  workers  and  the  peas- 
ants in  Russia,  deni&ndlng  of  them  ever- 
increivsliig  sacrlhces.  It  was  equally  unpopu- 
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lar  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  were 
forced  to  fight  It  A  strong  defeatist  attitude 
had  develofjed  in  Russian  socialist  circles 
and  was  clearly  evident  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  congress  Gewgi  Piakhanov  acting 
for  the  bolshevik,  menshevlk  and  social- 
democratic  facuons  of  Russian  socialism, 
I  ubllcly  shook  hands  at  U.e  congress  with 
Sen  Katayama  the  Japanese  sociaiis*  leader. 
There  the  agreement  ended  Although  the 
mensheviks  proclaimed  a  slogan  of  -peace 
at  any  price  Lenin  and  his  newly  formed 
l>olshevlk  party  were  not  prepared  to  sup- 
port them  Lenin  recognized  that  each  new 
defeat  of  tlie  armed  forces  Increased  popular 
discontent  In  Russia.  "The  cause  of  Russia's 
freedom  depends  upon  the  military  defeats 
of  the  autocracy.  "  he  stated,  adding,  "The 
Russian  people  have  gained  by  the  de- 
feats." " 

Leon  Trotsky.  In  his  pamphlet.  The  Pro- 
letariat and  the  Revolution,  written  In  1904, 
at  the  height  of  the  Rtisso-Japanese  war. 
loined  Lenin  In  calling  for  »x>lshevlk  work 
m  the  armed  forces.  "We  ought  to  do  all  at 
our  command."  he  wrote,  "to  make  the  army 
detach  Itself  from  absolutism  at  the  time  of 
a  decisive  onslaught  of  the  masses."  The 
fi.-st  prerequisite  for  revolution.  Trotsky  de- 
clared, was  to  turn  the  political  strike  of  the 
proletariat  into  a  demonstration  The  sec- 
ond prerequisite,  he  stated,  was  the  mood  of 
the  army . 

A  dissatisfaction  among  the  soldiers,  a 
vague  svmpathy  for  the  'revoluters,'  Is  an 
established  fact.  Only  part  of  this  sympathy 
may  righilv  be  attributed  to  our  direct  prop- 
agajida  among  the  soldiers  The  major  part 
1.,  done  by  the  practical  clashes  between  the 
armv  units  and  protesting  masses."  =" 

Trotskv  counted  heavily  on  the  disinte- 
gration of  morale  resulting  from  the  war. 
He  noted  that  rumor  played  an  important 
part  in  the  process; 

"Our  ships  are  slow,  our  guns  have  short 
range,  our  soldiers  are  uneducated,  our  ser- 
geants have  neither  compass  nor  map,  our 
soldiers  arc  bare-footed,  hungry,  and  freez- 
ing, our  Red  Cross  is  stealing,  our  commis- 
sariat is  stealing — rumors  and  facts  of  this 
kind  leak  down  to  the  army  and  are  being 
eagerly  absorbed  Each  rumor,  as  strong  acid. 
dissolves  the  rust  of  mental  drill.  Years  of 
peaceful  propaganda  could  hardly  equal  In 
their  resut.s  one  day  of  warfare."  ~ 

Trotsky  outlined  the  steps  which  he  be- 
lieved necessary  in  order  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  the  disintegrative  proc- 
ess: 

"The  mere  mechanism  of  discipline  re- 
mains, the  faith,  however,  the  conviction 
that  It  Is  right  to  carry  out  orders,  the  be- 
lief that  the  present  conditions  can  be  con- 
tinued, are  rapidly  dwindling.  The  less  faith 
the  army  1ms  In  absolutism,  the  more  faith 
it  has  in  its  foes.  We  ought  to  make  use  of 
this  situation.  We  ought  to  explain  to  the 
soldiers  the  meaning  of  the  worklngmen's 
action  which  Is  being  prepared  by  the  party. 
We  ought  to  make  use  of  the  slogan  which 
Is  bound  to  unite  the  army  with  the  revo- 
lutionary people.  Away  with  the  War!"" 
Trotsky  added; 

"We  ought  to  create  a  situation  where  the 
officers  would  !iot  be  able  to  trust  their  sol- 
diers at  the  crucial  moment.  This  would  re- 
flect in  the  attitude  of  the  officers  them- 
selves The  rest  will  be  done  by  the  street.  It 
win  dissolve  the  remnants  of  the  barrack- 
liypnosls  in  the  revolutionary  enthusiasm  of 
the  people."  " 

Trotsky  stressed  the  Importance  of  antl- 
m!lit.arlst  propaganda" 

"We  otight  to  ciirry  or.  the  most  intensive 
propaganda  in  the  army  In  order  that  on  the 
day  of  the  strike  each  soldier,  sent  to  curb 
the  'rebels,'  should  knew  he  Is  facing  the 
people  who  are  demanding  a  national  con- 
stitutional assembly."  ' 

Proletarian  rule,  he  concluded,  meant  dis- 
solution of  the  army." 
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fJn  January  1,  1906.  the  Russian  military 
garrison  ai  Port  Arthur  capl:\ilat«d  to  the 
Japanese  Several  days  later  and  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  another  even,  occurred  In 
St.  Petersburg  which  touched  ott  an  unpar- 
alleled wave  of  civil  disorder,  strikes  and 
armed  uprl.slngs.  This  event  has  been  re- 
corded In  soviet  hl.storles  aa  the  opening 
battle  of  the  revolution  <if  1905  Under  the 
leadership  of  a  priest,  Oeora;!  Oapon,  a  large 
procesalon  of  workers  marched  on  the  Win- 
ter Palace  to  present  a  pctitioi'  to  the  tear, 
V/hen  the  procession  attempted  to  force  Its 
way  forward  agiilnit  a  military  cordon,  the 
guards  fired  ou  the  crowd  in  the  panic 
which  followed,  the  crowd  dl>persed.  leav- 
ing behind  several  hundred  dead  and  In- 
jured. 

News  of  what  had  happened  In  St.  Peters- 
burg spread  rapidly  throughout  Russia:  In- 
ternal dissension  followed  In  Its  wake.  Con- 
ditions within  Russia  were  already  acute. 
accentuated  by  the  steadily  rising  coet  of 
living.  Discontent  among  the  people  Increased 
from  day  to  day.  News  of  each  new  military 
defeat  further  complicated  the  situation,  and 
had  a  marked  effect  on  both  the  civil  and 
military  population.  The  situation  was  ex- 
ploited by  the  bolsheviks  who.  through  their 
propaganda  and  agitation,  created  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  among  the  troops  and  the 
sailors.  In  February,  1006.  the  Russian  army 
was  defeated  in  a  major  engagement  near 
Mukden.  Russia's  hopes  for  victory  there- 
after were  pinned  to  the  single  possibility 
offered  by  Its  European  fleet.  Although  It  had 
been  ordered  to  the  Far  East  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Pacific  fleet  at  Port  Arthur  in  July, 
1904,  the  European  fleet  did  not  arrive  in  the 
Par  Eaat  until  May,  1905.  It  arrived  In  time 
to  keep  Its  rendezvous  with  disaster  and 
annihilation  at  the  battle  of  Tmlshlma." 

Mass  organizational  work  In  the  army  and 
navy  by  the  bolsheviks  began  later  In  1906." 
In  spite  of  the  numerous  proclamations  Is- 
sued by  the  bolsheviks  to  the  soldiers,  few 
sections  of  the  party  had  actually  under- 
taken organizational  work  Inside  the  armed 
forces  prior  to  the  St.  Petersburg  massacre. 
Only  then  did  work  In  the  army  become  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  basic  tasks  of  the  party. 
The  object  of  the  bolshevik  military  orga- 
nizations In  the  armed  forces  was  to  carry 
on  propaganda  among  the  troops  and  pre- 
pare them  for  armed  Insurrection.  Soldiers 
and  sailors  belonging  to  the  party  were  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  military  organizations 
which  In  turn  was  part  of  the  over-all  social- 
democratic  organizational  structure." 

A  series  of  military  revolts  broke  out  In  the 
army  and  navy.  The  best  known  of  these  was 
the  mutiny  of  the  Russian  cruiser  "Potem- 
kin"  In  the  Black  Sea  "o 

The  Immediate  cause  of  the  "PotemMn" 
mutiny  was  the  putrid  condition  of  the  soup 
meat  which  was  delivered  aboard  on  June 
13,  1905.  The  meat  was  hung  on  hooks  on  the 
spar  deck  for  the  night.  The  following 
morning,  one  of  the  ship's  crew  noticed  that 
there  were  maggots  crawling  over  the  meat. 
When  the  sailors  complained  to  the  watch 
officer,  the  ship's  medical  officer  was  sent  to 
examine  It.  According  to  one  eye-witness  ac- 
count, the  ship's  doctor  "approached  the 
meat,  put  on  his  pince-nez  so  as  to  see  the 
maggots  better,  twisted  it  round  m  front  of 
his  face,  sniffed  and  said  that  the  meat  wa-s 
very  good,  that  the  crew  was  mrrely  faddy 
and  therefore  did  not  want  to  eat  it.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  to  wash  off  the  maggots 
with  water,  and  the  meat  would  be  excel- 
lent." " 

When  it  came  time  for  dinner,  the  crew 
of  the  "PoteTJXkin"  ate  their  ration  of  bread. 
However,  they  refused  to  touch  any  of  the 
soup  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  evening 
meal.  When  word  of  their  refusal  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  captain,  he  ordered 
all  hand*  to  assemble  on  desk.  The  captain 
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reminded  the  men  that  Insubordination  was 
Inadvlsaale  on  a  warship  and  could  result  in 
h.mglng  from  the  yardann  Then  he  ordered 
the  assembled  crew  to  step  forward  Lf  they 
had  changed  their  minds  ab<jut  eating  the 
soup.  Ihe  majority  of  the  crew  remained  fast 
In  their  plates,  slgnifyuig  their  coiuliuied 
refusal  The  captain  ordered  the  guard  turned 
out.  At  the  appearajice  of  tlie  armed  squad, 
the  crew  broke  rank.-*  In  disorder.  Some  of 
the  sailors  ran  tcj  the  gun  deck  where  they 
seized  rifles  and  arnnuinitlon.  In  the  fighting 
which  followed,  several  of  the  ships  officers 
were  kllied  A  few  Jumped  overlxjurd.  and 
swam  to  the  safety  of  a  nearby  boat  How- 
ever, the  captain  was  taken  prisoner  Later 
he  was  kllied  by  the  crew  who  disposed  of 
his  body  by  throwing  It  overboard. 

Having  taken  command,  the  crew  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  twelve  man  ship's  commit- 
tee to  direct  the  operation  of  the  "Potemkin." 
One  of  the  first  decisions  made  by  the  rev- 
olutionary ship's  committee  was  to  sail  for 
Odessa  where  a  general  strike  was  In  prog- 
ress." The  sudden  appearance  of  the  ■Potem- 
kin" In  Odessa  temporarily  threw  the  balance 
of  power  In  favor  of  the  strikers.  Clashes 
between  the  workers  and  the  government 
forces  caused  the  general  strike  to  turn  Into 
a  spontaneous  armed  uprising.  '"The  passage 
of  the  'Potemlcin'  to  the  side  of  the  rebel- 
lion," Lenin  later  observed,  "was  the  first 
step  in  converting  the  Russian  revolution 
Into  an  International  force. '»* 

He  also  noted  that  bolshevik  propaganda 
had  met  with  remarkable  success  In  the 
army.  Even  the  military  patrols  "guarding" 
St.  Petersburg,  he  pointed  out,  were  given 
leaflets  calling  on  them  to  come  over  to  the 
side  of  the  people.** 

During  the  revolution  of  1906.  Lenin  be- 
came convinced  that  the  army  was  the  "key" 
to  successful  revolution.'^  Evaluating  the  rev- 
olutionary potential  of  the  army,  Lenin 
wrote:  '"The  army  cannot  and  must  not  be 
neutral."  ••  The  proletariat,  he  declared,  must 
succeed  In  winning  the  army  over  to  the  side 
of  the  masses."  Lenin  again  called  for  the 
disintegration  of  the  standing  army.  "Every- 
where. In  all  countries."  he  declared: 

"T^ie  standing  army  is  used,  not  so  much 
against  the  external  enemy  as  against  the 
Internal  enemy.  Everywhere  the  standing 
army  has  become  the  weapon  of  reaction, 
the  servant  of  capital  in  Its  struggle  against 
labor,  the  executioner  of  the  people's  liberty. 
.  .  .  Let  us  entirely  destroy  the  standing 
army.  Let  the  army  merge  with  the  armed 
people,  let  the  soldiers  bring  to  the  people 
their  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  let  the 
barracks  dLsappear  and  their  place  be  taken 
by  a  free  military  school."" 

Lenin  recognized  that  penetration  of  the 
armed  forces  was  not  In  Itself  a  revolutionary 
panacea.  "We  have  carried  on  work  In  the 
army."  he  wrote,  "and  we  will  redouble  our 
efforts  in  the  future  to  'convert'  the  army 
Ideologically.  But  we  shall  prove  ml.terable 
pedants  If  we  forgot  that  at  the  moment  of 
the  uprising  a  physical  fight  for  the  army  Is 
also  necessary."  •• 

In  January,  1906.  the  bolsheviks  celebrated 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
massacre  Joseph  Stalin,  then  a  young 
Georgian  bolshevik,  wrote  a  special  pamphlet 
conimem'-ratlng  the  occasion  In  It,  he  set 
forth  his  analysis  of  the  tasks  tac\ng  the 
party  In  the  spreading  revolutionary  situa- 
tion A  united  party,  an  uprising  organized 
by  the  party,  and  a  policy  of  offensive,  Stalin 
declared,  were  the  three  thing.'i  needed  to 
achieve  victory  for  the  revoUlon  "'  He  stated: 
"Our  task  Is  to  help  the  party  organize  the 
armed  uprl.slng.  actively  to  Intervetie  In  this 
sacred  cause  and  to  work  tirelessly  for  It. 
Our  task  Is  to  multiply  the  retl  detachments. 
to  train  and  weld  them  ttigether:  our  task  Is 
t-o  procure  arms  by  force  of  arms,  to  recon- 
noitre the  dl.-iposltlon  of  Kovernmenf  Insti- 
tutions calculate  the  enemy's  forces,  study 
his  strong  and  weak  alden  and  draw  up  a  plan 
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for  the  uprising  accordingly.  Our  task  Is  to 
c  >iiduct  -systeniatlc  agitation  In  favor  of  an 
uprising  In  the  army  and  in  the  villages "  »; 
Later,  when  the  bolsheviks  attended  the 
annual  workers'  piuiy  cl.^g^e^4.s,  Stalin  de- 
fined their  main  task  aa  the  development  of 
the  revolution  by  expaiidl::g  and  Inten- 
sifying agitation  activities  among  broad  sec- 
tions of  the  proletariat,  the  peasantry,  the 
urban  petty  bourgeoisie  and  among  the 
armed  forces."  "  Stalin,  however  argued  that 
agitation  alone  was  not  enough.  The 
situation,  he  said,  demanded  more  than  prop- 
aganda and  agitation,  although  these  would 
always  be  among  the  party's  chief  weapons 
Stalin  called  for  arming  and  augmenting  the 
number  of  red  fighting  squads. 

In  March,  1906.  the  bolsheviks  held  a  con- 
ference In  Moscow  of  the  military  organiza- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  work 
by  the  propagandists  among  the  soldiers  and 
officers.  The  agenda  outlined  for  the  confer- 
ence covered  a  wide  area  of  activity,  includ- 
ing the  party  alms,  the  objectives  of  the 
revolution,  the  demonstration  of  the  army, 
the  disintegration  of  military  forces,  the  Im- 
mediate concrete  demands  for  military  per- 
sonnel, and  the  selection  of  the  decisive  mo- 
ment for  revolution.  The  conference  also  dis- 
cussed the  role  of  the  army  In  European 
and  American  revolution.  Before  the  con- 
ference could  conclude  Its  work,  however. 
Its  members  were  arrested."  Unrest  In  the 
army  and  navy  continued.  In  July.  1906, 
mutinies  broke  out  in  Sveaborg  and  Kron- 
stadt.  Although  the  antlmllltarlst  work  of  the 
bolsheviks  contributed  to  these  mutinies,  the 
much  larger  and  extremely  active  social-rev- 
olutionary party  was  the  real  motivating 
force  behind  them. 

In  November,  1906.  another  conference  of 
bolshevik  military  organizations  was  held  In 
Tammerfors,  Finland.  At  the  Tammerfors 
conference,  a  resolution  was  adopted  stal- 
ing that  the  objective  of  the  military  orga- 
nizations was  "to  create  In  each  body  of 
troops  a  solid  cell  of  the  party:  through  the 
cells  to  organize  the  revolutloivary  elements 
of  the  army;  to  sustain  their  popular  de- 
mands: and  to  make  them  pass  to  the  side  of 
the  Insurrection."  " 

The  bolsheviks  created  military  organiza- 
tions in  many  of  the  major  cities.  By  1907, 
their  party  had  contacts  In  most  of  the  Im- 
portant military  umts  and  camps."  Part  of 
their  success  was  the  early  recognition  that 
successful  work  against  the  armed  forces  re- 
quired that  agitators,  propagandists  and  or- 
ganizers actually  Join  the  services.''  Particu- 
lar attention  was  devoted  to  young  men 
about  to  be  conscripted  Into  the  army.  These 
recruits  were  trained  to  carry  on  revolution- 
ary propaganda. 

Although  the  bolsheviks  worked  under 
conditions  of  severe  Illegality,  they  managed 
to  publish  some  twenty  Illegal  papers  de- 
voted to  revolutionary  propaganda  In  the 
army  and  navy  between  1905  and  1907.  Every 
big  garrison  town.  I.e..  Revel.  Riga.  Dvlnak, 
Betunl,  Odessa,  Warsaw.  Sveaborg.  Kron- 
stadt,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Moecow  had  Its  sol- 
diers' newspaper,  e.g..  The  Soldier  (Sevasto- 
ix>l).  r;ie  Army  Messenger  (Finland).  The 
Soldier's  Life  (Moscow  and  Voronoe).  etc. 
The  papers  enjoyed  short  lives  and  relatively 
limited  distribution.  FVjr  example.  The  Sol- 
dier's Voice  which  began  publication  at  Riga 
in  December,  1905.  survived  20  Issues  Kx  a 
total  of  62,000  copies  Distribution  of  these 
papers  was  accomplished  by  the  members  of 
the  illegal  bolshevik  organizations  In  the 
cities  where  the  papers  were  published 
through  their  contacts  In.'Jlde  the  army  and 
navy.**  The  papers  represented  Important  ve- 
hicles for  propaganda  and  agitation. 

The  Stuttgart  Congress 
Militarism  was  an  Important  item  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Stuttgart  congress  of  the  Sec- 
ond Interna'^Umal  which  was  held  In  August, 
1907  Lenln  was  the  sparkplug  of  the  bolshe- 
vik delegation.  Contemporary  militarism,  he 
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declared,  was  the  result  of  capitalism.  Like 
the  Cierman  socialists  of  his  day.  Lenln  was 
careful  Vo  distlogulab  between  external  mil- 
itarism. 1  e..  Militarisms  nach  mussen,  and 
Internal  mlliuirlsm.  1  e  ,  Miiitaritms  nach 
innen.  Both  forms,  he  stated,  were  living 
manifestations"  of  cJipltaltsui:  niillLary 
force  employed  In  UUeniatlonal  conflicts  the 
external  n»anlfestatlon.  militarism  as  a 
weap>on  for  the  suppression  by  the  ruling 
class  of  all  proletarian  movements,  the  in- 
ternal manifestation."  The  Stuttgart  con- 
gress, Lemn  noted,  was  more  concerned  with 
militarisms  nach  aussrn  Therefore,  the  bol- 
sheviks attempted  to  focus  attention  on  the 
problems  of  Internal  militarism.  A  major 
controversy  over  the  proper  antlmllltarlst 
tactics  ensued. 

"The  principles  of  the  premises  for  the 
correct  solution  of  this  problem."  Lenln 
later  declared  In  commenting  on  the  con- 
troversy, "were  laid  down  quite  firmly  long 
ago  and  tliey  do  not  give  rise  to  differences 
of  opinion.""'  But.  he  recognized,  although 
the  connection  betw-een  the  principles  of 
militarism  and  capitalism  were  firmly  estab- 
lished In  soclall.st  d<x-trlne  the  proper  tactics 
of  antlmllltarism  remained  undefined  So- 
cialists, Lenln  asserted,  had  solved  neither 
the  ■practical  problem  of  how  the  struggle 
against  the  burden  of  militarism'  was  to  be 
carried  out  nor  "liow  wars  were  to  be  pre- 
vented." " 

Two  extreme  positions  on  militarism  were 
evident  at  tiie  Stuttgart  congress.  German 
social -democrats  led  by  Vollnvar  argued  that 
there  was  no  need  for  any  special  auUmlU- 
tarlst  activity.  Militarism,  they  reasoned,  was 
the  child  of  capitalism;  wars  were  a  "neces- 
sary concomitant"  of  capitalist  development. 
In  case  of  war.  Vollmer's  followers  main- 
tained. German  social-democrats  were  duty 
bound  to  defend  their  fatherland  from  at- 
tacks and  to  participate  In  a  "defensive"  war. 
"All  our  love  for  humanity,"  Vollmer  de- 
clared, "cannot  prevent  us  from  being  good 
Germans.""  The  other  extreme  at  the  con- 
gress was  represented  by  the  French  socialists 
of  the  Herve  school.  The  Herv^lsts  argued 
that  the  proletariat  had  no  fatherland,  thus 
denying  the  possibility  of  a  "defensive"  war. 
AH  wars,  they  maintained,  were  fought  In 
the  Interests  of  capitalism,  thus  making  It 
essential  that  the  proletariat  resist  every 
kind  of  war.  The  followers  or  Herv*  further 
asserted  that  the  only  correct  antlmllltarlst 
tactic  was  to  reply  to  every  declaration  of 
war  by  creating  a  military  strike  and  insur- 
rection. This,  they  stated,  was  the  end  which 
antLmllltarlst  propaganda  must  serve.'^ 
Neither  position,  Lenln  held,  was  sound. 
From  the  polenalcs  of  Uie  Stuttgart  congress. 
Lenin  evolved  much  of  the  basic  doctrine  of 
revolutionary  antlmllltarism  which  guides 
the  communist  movement. 

Lenin  asserted  that  Vollmar's  position  on 
the  necessity  to  defend  the  fatherland  ig- 
nored the  fundamental  truth  stated  in  The 
Communist  Manifesto  that  the  proletarians 
had  no  fatherland.  "The  fatherland,  l.e  ,  the 
given  political,  cultural  and  social  environ- 
ment," Lenln  explained,  "Is  the  most  jxjwer- 
ful  factor  In  the  class  struggle  of  the  pro- 
letariat." »♦  Herve  also  had  been  wrong,  he 
continued,  when  he  asserted  that  It  was 
Immaterial  In  which  fatherland  the  proletar- 
iat lived  "The  proletariat  cannot  remain 
Indifferent  to  the  destiny  of  Its  country," 
Lenln  declared,  'but  It  is  interested  In  the 
destiny  of  Its  cotintrv  only  Insofar  as  It  af- 
fects Its  class  struggle  and  not  bv  virtue  of 
some  iKMirgeois  patriotism  "  =*  I.enin  at- 
tacked the  position  held  by  Herv*  that  the 
proletariat  were  obligated  to  retaliate  to 
every  war  with  a  military  strike  or  an  armed 
uprising.  Such  a  pKjllry.  he  pointed  out.  de- 
prived the  proletariat,  of  the  choice  of  the 
decisive  moment  for  battle.  This  choice 
should   not   be   left    to   the   enemies   of   the 
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proletariat  Herv^'s  position.  Lenln  noted, 
failed  "to  connect  war  with  the  capltall.sl 
regime  In  general,  and  antlmllltanat  agita- 
tion with  the  entire  work  of  socialism."  •* 

Further,  he  aaad.  It  "revealed  an  utter  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  fact,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  one  or  other  of  the  nieuns  of  strvig- 
gle  depends  not  on  any  decision  revolj.tlon- 
:iriPf  may  luve  mucie  previously,  but  ou  the 
objecuve  couuilion.s  of  the  particular  '■risls. 
both  economic  and  political,  caused  by  tlie 
war."  -' 

But  Lenin  did  not  close  the  door  entirely 
against  the  use  of  the  military  strike  or 
armed  uprising  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  He 
said: 

"The  proletariat  may  reply  to  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  a  military  strike  If  It  finds  It 
expedient  and  appropriate;  it  may.  among 
other  methods  of  achieving  the  social  revolu- 
tion resort  also  to  a  military  strike  .  .  .  but 
It  Is  not  In  the  Interests  of  the  proletariat  to 
bind   Itself  down  to  this    'tactical  recipe."" 

Lenin  emphasized  the  need  for  special 
.intlmlUtarlst  work.  Such  activity,  he  stated. 
was  'not  only  particularly  necessary,  but 
practically  expedient  and  useful."  ••  This,  he 
pointed  out.  was  especially  true  In  the  case 
of  antlmllltarlst  propaganda : 

"Special  antimiUtarlst  propaganda  must  be 
conducted  all  the  more  energetically  because 
cases  of  the  Intervention  of  military  forces 
In  the  struggle  between  labor  and  capital  be- 
come Increasing  frequent,  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  militarism  not  only  during  the  pres- 
ent struggle  of  the  proletariat  but  also  In 
the  future,  at  the  moment  of  Uie  social  revo- 
lution, becomes  Increasingly  obvious."  "^ 

Lenln  was  successful  In  getting  the  Stutt- 
gart congress  to  amend  Its  final  resolution 
on  antlmilltarlBm.  Lenin  defined  militarism 
In  his  amendment  as  the  primary  weapon  of 
class  oppression.  He  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  agitating  among  the  youth."'  The 
amendment  highlighted  three  fundamental 
tasks  for  social-democrats  and  bolsheviks 
alike.  "If  a  war  threatens  to  break  out," 
Lenln  wrote.  "It  Is  the  duty  of  the  working 
class  and  their  parliamentary  representative 
In  the  countries  involved  to  exert  every  ef- 
fort to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  by  the 
means  they  con.slder  most  effective."  °»  Should 
war  still  break  out.  Lenln  asserted.  It  was  the 
dvity  of  the  working  class  to  Intervene  In  fa- 
vor of  Its  speedy  termination  It  was  also 
their  duty  "with  all  their  power  to  utilize  the 
economic  and  political  crisis  created  by  the 
war  to  rouse  the  masses  and  thereby  to  has- 
ten the  downfall  of  capitalist  class  rule   "'t 

In  December.  1908.  Lenln  drafted  a  special 
resolution  in  which  he  evaluated  the  existing 
.situation  In  Russia  and  redefined  the  funda- 
mental tasks  of  the  bolshevik  party.  He 
wrote : 

"First  on  the  order  of  the  day  is  the  pro- 
longed task  of  training,  organizing  and  weld- 
ing together  the  class  conscious  masses  of 
the  proletariat.  Then,  as  a  task  subordinated 
to  this.  It  Is  necessary  to  extend  the  work  of 
organization  to  the  peasantry  and  the  army. 
esj>ectally  In  the  form  of  literary  propaganda 
and  agitation,  and  In  this  our  main  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  socialist  education  of 
the  proletarian  and  the  semi-proletarian  ele- 
ments among  the  peasantry  and  In  the 
army."  •* 

Bevolutlonnrv  sentiment  grew  steadily  in 
the  Russian  armed  forces  In  1912.  a  rash  of 
military  revolts  and  attempted  mutinies 
broke  out  In  July.  1912.  two  battalions 
mutinied  at  a  military  camp  at  Troitsk  near 
Tashkent  Military  discipline  poor  food  aiid 
severe  conditions  of  Siberian  camp  life  were 
contributory  causes.  The  mtitlny  had  been 
preceded  by  several  months  of  revolutionary 
agitation  and  propaganda  activities  In  the 
camp  The  bolsheviks  had  held  secret  meet- 
ings at  which  leafiets  were  distributed  call- 
ing on  the  soldiers  to  refuse  to  salute  their 
officers.  Discussions  were  held  at  which  It 
was   suggested    that    the   soldiers   should   do 
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"what  they  did  In  China."  that  is  o\erthrpw 
the  government  and  establish  a  republic  as 
had  been  done  during  the  Chinese  revolution 
of  1910  1911  Although  the  mutineers  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  milltjiry  revoUi- 
t'onary  organization  at  Tashkei.t,  they  lacked 
a  clear  aiid  distinct  pli.ti  of  action  Mutinies 
were  attempted  in  tiie  Biiltlc  and  Black  Sea 
fleeUs  during  the  spring  aiid  summer  of  1912. 
Unsuccessful  attempts  i-.t  mutiny  oceumd 
aboard  tlie  cruiser  Runk,  the  bauleship 
rjiororic'i  a:  d  otlier  vessels  of  the  Biltlc 
fleet.  In  the  Black  Sea  area,  an  attempt  was 
carried  out  on  the  cruiser  Joan  Zlateust  The 
premature  disclosure  of  the  mutineer's  plans 
resulted  In  suppression  of  the  attempts  by 
the  military  authorities.  Thereafter,  the 
bolshevik  press  urged  that  those  Involved  in 
the  preparation  of  rebellion  exercise  greater 
care."" 

Lentn  and  the  World  War 
In  August,  1914,  a  conflagration  swept 
across  Europe.  Lenln  was  living  In  Austria 
when  the  war  broke  out.  but  he  made  his 
way  to  Switzerland  where,  in  the  earljr  days 
of  September,  1914.  he  drafted  his  famous 
theses  on  the  war.  The  war,  he  asserted,  was 
an  Imperialist  conflict;  the  workers  had  been 
betrayed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Second  Inter- 
national who  had  confined  themselves  In  the 
struggle  agaln.?t  militarism  "to  a  sentimental 
Philistine  point  of  view  Instead  of  recogniz- 
ing the  necessity  for  a  revolutionary  war." 
Lenln  raised  the  banner  of  revolutionary 
antlmllltarism. 

It  was  the  duty  of  real  social-democrats. 
Lenln  stated,  to  bring  on  a  social  revolution 
by  turning  the  weapons  which  they  had  been 
given  to  slaughter  each  other  against  the 
bourgeois.  The  slogans  of  social -democracy. 
he  concluded,  should  be  based  on  "an  all- 
embracing  propaganda  of  the  socialist  revo- 
lution, to  be  extended  also  to  the  army  and 
the  area  of  military  activities;  emphasis  to  be 
placed  on  the  necessity  of  turning  the  weap- 
ons, not  against  the  brother  wage  slaves  of 
other  countries,  but  against  the  reaction  of 
the  bourgeois  governments  and  parties  In 
each  country:  recognition  of  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  organizing  ill^al  nuclei  and  groups 
in  the  armies  of  all  nations  to  conduct  such 
propaganda  In  all  languages.""' 

'Although  the  central  committee  of  the 
Russian  bolshevik  party  had  laid  down  the 
main  line  on  the  attitude  to  be  taken  towards 
war  in  a  special  manifesto  of  1914.  there  ex- 
isted widespread  conftislon  and  wavering  in 
the  ranks,  specially  among  bolshevik  abroad 
as  well  as  among  the  social-democrats  In 
other  countries.  In  March.  1915,  the  bolshe- 
viks held  a  special  conference  in  Berne. 
Switzerland,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
ideological  unity  on  tactics.  The  conference 
which  was  convened  by  Lenln.  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  bolshevik  sections  from 
England  France,  Germany.  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland After  the  reports  by  the  local  bol- 
shevik sectloi\s,  the  conference  discussed  the 
war  and  the  tasks  of  the  party,  the  need  for  a 
central  organ  and  a  new  newspaper,  the  tasks 
of  organizations  abroad,  and  the  attitude  to- 
ward colonial  affairs  "  The  report  on  the  war 
question   waj   made   by  I^enln. 

"The  present  war,"  Lenin  stated,  "Is  of  an 
imperialist  character."*  Its  res!  essence,  he 
continued  »a£  the  struggle  between  Ger- 
many. England  and  France  for  the  division  of 
colonies.  Which  group  dealt  the  first  blow, 
or  which  first  declared  war.  Lenln  asserted, 
was  unimportant  Insofar  fvs  social  tactics 
were  concerned  SiOKar..s  aboi;:  a  war  of  de- 
fense, of  reslstanc-e  to  enemy  Unasion.  or  of 
defense  of  the  fatherland  were  used  by  both 
sides,  he  pointed  out.  adding  that  they  were 
nothing  but  a  means  lor  the  whol««aIe 
deception  of  the  people  '  Tlie  only  correct 
proletarian  slogan.  Lenin  reiterated,  was 
Transform  the  present  Impenalisl  war  mio 
civil  war."  ■' 
ijTiin  outlined  five  imtial  steps  which  ha 
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believed  were  neceaaary  In  transforming  tbe 
war  Into  a  civil  war.  The  first  step  was  "ab- 
Folute  refusal  to  vote  for  war  cre<llts  and 
resignation  from  bourgeois  cabinets."  <*  Next, 
he  said,  it  was  necessary  for  a  "complete  rup- 
ture with  the  policy  of  'national  pieace."  "  " 
On  thU  point  L«nln  was  opposed  by  Huk- 
harln,  Krylenko  and  others.  Lenin's  opposi- 
tion accepted  the  slogan  of  civil  war.  but 
rejected  the  slogan  of  defeat  on  the  basis 
that  favorable  agitation  among  the  masses 
who  were  "Intoxicated  with  patriotism" 
would  alienate  them  from  the  bolshevik 
party  They  recommended  that  the  slogan 
of  defeatism  be  replaced  with  the  slogan  ot 
"flght  for  pence"  However.  L<'nln's  position 
prevailed  at  the  conference  and  the  pro- 
posal was  rejected  Behind  ItJ!  rejection  wivs 
the  rationale  that  a  flght  for  peace  which 
did  not  Involve  a  call  for  revolutionary  mass 
action  against  "one's  own  b'>iirgeolsle'  was 
tantamount  to  the  "abandonment  of  the 
class  struggle  '"  "  Propaganda  In  favor  of 
the  slogan  "flght  for  peace"  wa.s,  Lenin  held, 
incompatible  with  the  slogan  of  clvU  war. 
"It.  In  fact."  I^n!n  wrote,  "would  Imply 
potty-bourgeois  snivelling.  And  we,  even  In 
time  of  war,  must  remain  revolutionaries  We 
must  preach  class  irar  also  among  the 
troops."  ""  renin's  third  step  for  transform- 
ing the  Imperialist  war  into  clvU  war  was 
the  creation  of  an  UlegaJ  organization.  The 
fourth  step,  he  stated,  required  "support  of 
fraternization  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
belligerent  nations  In  the  trenches  and  in 
the  theatre  of  war  In  general  "  ■*  In  addition, 
as  his  fifth  step.  Lenin  postulated  the  ne- 
cessity for  supporting  "every  Itlnd  of  revo- 
lutionary proletarian  mass  action  in  gen- 
eral." " 

Without  a  series  of  revolutions.  Lenin 
stated,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
"democratic"  peace.  Without  a  call  for  revo- 
lutionary mass  action,  the  propaganda  of 
peace  was  an  Illusion.  Pacificism  and  what 
he  termed  as  "the  abstract  preaching  of 
peace"  were  Identified  by  Lenin  as  orily  a 
means  of  deceiving  the  working  class,  for, 
he  asserted,  wars  were  Inevitable  under 
capitalism." 

"In  every  cotmtry."  Lenin  stated,  the  strug- 
gle against  the  government  waging  this  Im- 
perialist war  must  not  stop  at  the  possibility 
of  that  country's  defeat  as  a  consequence  of 
revolutionary  agitation.  The  defeat  of  the 
government's  army  weakens  this  government, 
aids  the  liberation  of  the  nationalities  op- 
pressed by  It  and  faclUUtes  civil  war  against 
the  ruling  classes.'* 

This.  Lenin  noted,  was  the  case  In  Russia. 
The  question  of  the  slogan  "defeat  of  one's 
own  government"  In  Imperialist  war  was  de- 
veloped at  length  by  Lenin  at  the  Berne 
conference.  Afterwards,  he  published  a  de- 
fense of  the  slogan  In  which  he  asserted  that 
It  was  axiomatic  that  "a  revolutionary  class 
in  a  reactionary  war  cannot  but  desire  the 
defeat  of  Its  government"  •"  There  was  no 
meaning  to  a  revolutionary  struggle  against 
war.  he  continued,  unless  It  meant  revolu- 
tionary action  against  "one's  own  govern- 
ment." In  wartime,  Lenin  explained,  this 
meant  "not  only  desiring  Its  defeat,  but 
really  facilitating  such  defeat"  It  did  not 
mean,  he  emphasized,  organizing  unsuccess- 
ful military  strikes,  blowing  up  bridges,  or 
helping  the  government  defeat  revolution- 
aries." 

Revolution  in  wartime,  Lenin  wrote,  was 
civil  ■war.  The  transformation  of  war  Ijetween 
governments,  he  noted,  was  facilitated  by 
military  reverses  or  "defeats'  experienced  by 
the  governments  It  was  ImpKisslble.  he  con- 
tinued, to  strive  for  such  a  transformation 
■without  at  the  same  time  facilitating  defeat 
Without  revolutionary  action,  revolutionary 
slogans  were  meanlngle«R  "  "The  transforma- 
tion  of   the   Imperialist   war   Into   clvU   war," 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Lenin  stated,  cannot  be  made,  anymore  than 
it  la  poaalble  to  make  a  revolution — It  gTX)ws 
out  of  a  multiplicity  of  diverse  phenomena, 
phases,  traits,  characteristics,  consequences 
of  the  Imperialist  war  Such  a  growth  Is  im- 
possible without  a  series  of  military  reverses 
and  defeats  of  thoee  governments  which  re- 
ceive blows  from  their  own  oppressed 
classes  ■« 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  Social- 
Democratic  Party  of  Germany  had  declared 
that  It  would  not  allow  the  government  "to 
send  German  proletarians  to  be  butchered." 
However,  when  the  war  finally  came  In  1914, 
It  reversed  Its  position  declaring  that  "In 
the  moment  of  danger  we  shall  not  leave  our 
fatherland  to  Its  fate"  In  the  Reichstag,  all 
the  scK-lal-democratlc  representatives  sup- 
ported the  war  effort  except  Karld  Llebknecht 
By  his  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  and  his 
work  In  the  Qernian  socialist  youth  move- 
ment, Llebknecht,  who  later  was  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Spartacus  League, 
earned  for  himself  a  reputation  as  a  deter- 
mined antlmllitarlst  In  May.  1915.  Lleb- 
knecht liuiued  a  manifesto  entitled  "The 
Chief  Enemy  Is  In  Your  Own  Country"  In 
which  he  called  upon  the  German  workers 
and  soldiers  to  flght  agalnM.  German  Im- 
perialism with  revolutionary  determination. 
His  manifesto  concluded  with  the  following 
words: 

The  chief  enemy  Is  In  your  own  country! 
The  chief  enemy  of  Germany  Is  In  Germany: 
It  is  German  Imperialism,  the  German  war 
party,  German  secret  diplomacy.  It  Is  against 
this  enemy  In  our  own  country  that  the  Ger- 
man people  must  flght.  must  flght  in  the 
political  struggle  In  alliance  with  proletarians 
of  other  countries  who  are  fighting  against 
their  Imperialists" 

This  fundamental  theme  of  defeatism,  the 
enemy  within,  was  later  adapted  as  a  stand- 
ard bolshevik  recipe  for  disintegration  of 
military  and  civilian  morale.* 

In  September.  1915.  an  International  so- 
cialist conference  was  held  at  Zlmmerwald, 
Switzerland.  Lenin  formulated  the  position 
taken  by  the  bolsheviks  at  the  conference, 
declaring  the  necessity  for  a  common  Ideo- 
logical declaration  condemning  social-chau- 
vinists and  opportunists,  opposing  the  slogan 
"defense  of  the  fatherland,"  and  supporting 
a  program  of  revolutionary  mass  action.  A 
draft  manlfeeto  addressed  to  the  workers  of 
all  countries  wa.s  presented  to  the  confer- 
ence by  the  bolsheviks  In  which  the  war  was 
Characterized  as  predatory.  The  manifesto 
named  certain  social-democratic  leaders  and 
accused  them  of  treachery  It  called  upon 
the  masses  to  compel  their  representatives 
to  vote  against  war  credits,  to  withdraw  from 
the  cabinets,  to  conduct  propaganda,  to  fra- 
ternize in  the  trenches,  and  to  flght  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  The  tnanlfesto 
was  rejected  by  the  majority  at  the  confer- 
ence, for  the  bolsheviks  under  Lenin's  lead- 
emhlp  were  still  only  a  minority  faction." 
TTie  primary  opp>o8ltlon  to  Lenin  and  the 
bolsheviks  at  the  conference  came  from  the 
German,  French  and  Italian  socialists.  It 
was  against  the  Germans  that  Lenin  directed 
his  criticism.  They  admitted,  he  stated,  "that 
we  were  heading  for  revolutionary  battles, 
but  they  said,  we  must  not  shout  to  the 
Whole  world  about  such  things  as  fraternisa- 
tion In  the  trenches,  political  strikes,  street 
demonstrations  and  civil  war  8'ich  things 
are  done,  they  said,  but  nc»t  talked  about. 
Others  added:  this  Is  chUdU>biie»»,  pule- 
chlsm."  " 

The  French  position  was  that  Europe  was 
not  rljje  for  revolution,  while  the  Italians  at 
Zlmmerwald  argued  that  the  task  of  the  con- 
ference was  not  to  create  civil  war  but  to  end 
the  World  War. 

The  compromise  manifesto  finally  adopted 
by  the  Zlmmerwald  conference  was  some- 
what more  restrained  In  Its  language  than 
the  one  originally  drafted  by  the  bolsheviks. 
It  declared  that  the  war  was  the  outgrowth 
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of  Imperialism:  that  responsibility  for  it 
rested  on  the  "ruling  powers  of  capitalist 
society."  "  The  manif  eeto  contained  an  In- 
dictment of  the  socialist  leadership,  but  the 
sharpness  of  Its  criticism  was  tempered  by 
the  omission  of  any  direct  reference  to  par- 
ticular individuals  The  manifesto  called  for 
an  "Irreconcilable  proletarian  class  struggle  •• 
Unlike  the  b<.ilRhevik  proposal,  however,  the 
Zlmmerwald  manifesto  failed  to  specify  how 
the  clas-s  struggle  was  to  be  carried  out. 

Although  It  offered  no  program,  and  lacked 
a  clear  pronouncement  as  to  the  methods 
of  fighting  against  the  war,"  Lenin  and  the 
"left"  signed  the  Zlmmerwald  manifesto.  Ex- 
plaining their  willingness  to  compromise, 
Lenin  declared:  "A  struggle  for  peace  with- 
out revolutionary  btruggle  is  an  empty  and 
false  phrase  .  .  .  the  o.'ily  way  to  put  an  end 
to  the  horrors  of  war  is  a  revolutionary 
struggle  for  socialism,"  but  It  would  have 
been  "bad  military  tactics,"  he  added,  "to 
refuse  to  move  together  with  a  growing  inter- 
national protest  movement." 

Defeatism  accelerated  the  revolutionary 
crisis  In  Russia.  In  October.  1915.  Lenin  wrote 
that  the  lessons  of  war  compelled  even  the 
opponents  of  bolshevism  to  recognize  both  the 
necessity  for  "defeatism"  and  "the  necessity 
of  Issuing — at  first  as  a  slashing  phrase  in  a 
manlfes  o,  but  later  more  seriously  and 
thoughtfully — the  slogan  of  a  revolt  In  the 
rear  of  the  German  militarists,  in  other 
words,  the  slogan  of  civil  war,"  "  "In  the  con- 
ditions of  an  Imperialist  war,"  he  continued, 
"a  revolutionary  crisis  In  Russia  could  not 
but  lead  people's  thoughts  to  the  only  salva- 
tion of  the  people,  to  the  Idea  of  'a  revolt  in 
the  rear"  of  the  German  army.  I.e..  to  the  Idea 
of  civil  war  In  all  the  belligerent  countries."" 
Socialists.  Lenin  asserted,  were  duty  bound 
"to  explain  to  the  masses  the  need  for  a 
revolution,  to  call  for  it,  to  create  the  neces- 
sary organizations,  to  speak  fearlessly  and  in 
the  most  concrete  manner  of  the  various 
methods  of  violent  struggle  and  of  Its  "tech- 
nique." "  •» 

After  the  Zlnxmerwold  conference,  Lenin 
proposed  several  theses  to  guide  social-demo- 
cratic. I.e..  bolshevik,  work.  "We  consider." 
Lenin  wrote  in  October,  1915.  "that  the  Im- 
mediate and  most  urgent  tasks  are  to  con- 
solidate and  extend  s<Klal -democratic  work 
among  the  proletariat,  and  to  extend  It  to 
the  rural  proletariat,  to  the  rural  poor  and 
to  the  army."'  ••  Lenin  explained  that  the 
moet  Important  ta.=!k  of  rew)lutlonary  social - 
democracy  In  Russia.  a«  he  saw  it,  was  the  de- 
velopment of  "the  Incipient  strike  move- 
ment"" under  the  slogan  of  the  ""three  pil- 
lars,"' le,  democratic  republic,  confl.scatlon 
of  the  land  of  the  landlords,  and  the  eight - 
hour  day.  Lenin  al.so  emphasized  the  require- 
ment for  agitation  demanding  the  Imme- 
diate end  of  the  war  .^nttther  of  the  theses 
prtjpoeed  by  Lenin  was  that  ""so^vlcts  of 
workfr.4"  deputies  and  similar  institutions 
must  be  regarded  as  organs  of  Insurrection, 
as  organs  of  revolutionary-  power."" 

In  February,  1916,  the  Zlmmerwald  .adher- 
ents held  a  preliminary  meeting  at  Berne, 
Switzerland,  to  make  arrangements  for  a  sec- 
ond international  ».jclallst  congress.  The  bol- 
sheviks proposed  that  the  Berne  conference 
dispense  with  Its  original  purp<»e.  and  con- 
stitute Itself  as  the  congress  This  congres*. 
the  bolsheviks  contended,  should  then  issue  a 
manifesto  prf><-Ialmlng  to  the  proletariat  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  revolutionary  action 
The  bolshevik  proposal  was  rejected,  but  a 
compromise  niea.sure  was  later  accepted  by 
the  Berne  meeting  which  reilected  the  grow- 
ing trend  towards  the  "Left  ""  The  compro- 
mise resolution  sharply  criticized  the  Inac- 
tivity of  the  Bureau  of  the  Second  Interna- 
tional, and  the  "social -patriot"  fx^llclee  of  the 
Germans  and  French  This  criticism  did  not 
completely  satisfy  the  bolsheviks  who  wanted 
a  complete  break  with  the  Second  Interna- 
tional and  the  establishment  of  a  new  Inter- 
national,  but   It   represented   an    important 
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departure  from   the  position   previously  held 
by  the  majority  at  Zlmmerwald. 

The  compromise  called  for  the  "voltm- 
tary"  Intervention  of  the  working  class  In 
the  class  struggle  At  the  same  time.  It 
condemned  voluntary  participation  by  the 
working  clas.s  In  any  national  defense  or- 
ganization or  movement  The  niea.«i:re  ap- 
proved the  use  of  strikes  and  mass  demon- 
strations, fraternization  by  the  man  In  the 
trenches,  and  votes  against  war  credits  The 
Berne  conference  completed  arrangements 
for  holding  of  a  new  congress  The  site  se- 
lected for  the  congress  was  Klenthal,  Swit- 
zerland"* 

The  Klenthal  congress  was  held  In  April, 
1916.  The  Zlmmerwald  "left"  entered  the 
congress  with  a  concrete  program  which  gen- 
erally followed  the  revolutionary  proposals  It 
had  made  at  Zlmmerwald  and  Berne.  The 
program  advanced  by  the  'left  "  under  Len- 
in's leadership  called  for  a  complete  break 
with  the  "soclal-chauvlnlsts."  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  International,  and  the  Initia- 
tion of  revolutionary  mass  activity  aimed  at 
transforming  the  war  into  a  class  struggle"^ 

In  the  theses  formvilated  by  Lenin  at  Klen- 
thal, It  was  asserted  that  revolutionary  ac- 
tion during  the  war  was  Impossible  without 
working  for  the  defeat  of  the  government. 
This,  In  turn,  Lenin  pointed  out.  facilitated 
the  revolution.  "It  Is  necessary  to  tell  the 
masses."  he  argticd,  "that  unless  they  them- 
selves create  underground  organizations  and 
a  preas  that  Is  free  from  military  censorship, 
i.e.,  an  underground  press,  it  will  be  utterly 
impossible  to  render  serious  support  to  the 
Incipient  revolutionary  struggle,  to  develop 
It,  to  criticize  each  step  It  takes,  to  correct 
Its  errors,  and  systematically  broaden  and 
sharpen  It."" 

"Every  'peace  program."  "  Lenin  stated, 
"was  a  deception  unless  Its  principal  object 
was  to  explain  to  the  masses  the  need  for 
a  revolution,  and  to  support,  aid  and  develop 
the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  masses 
that  Is  starting  everywhere  (ferment  among 
the  masses,  protests,  fraternization  In  the 
trenches,  strikes,  demonstrations,  letters 
from  the  front  to  relatives — for  example  in 
France — urging  them  not  to  subscribe  to  war 
loans,  etc.)."" 

"It  was  the  duty  of  every  socialist."  Lenin 
continued,  "to  support,  extend  and  intensify 
every  popular  movement  for  the  termination 
of  the  war  But  this  duty  is  really  being  ful- 
filled only  by  those  socialists  who,  like  Lleb- 
knecht, appeal  from  the  parliamentary  trib- 
une to  the  soldiers  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
who  preach  revolution  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Imperialist  war  Into  clvU  war  for 
socialism."  "" 

The  resolutions  finally  adopted  by  the 
Klenthal  congress  emphasized  the  need  for 
mass  action  and  class  war  This  represented 
a  definite  victory  for  the  Zlmmerwald  "left". 
The  Klenthal  resolution  declared  that  oeace 
could  be  attained  only  through  revolutionary 
mass  action  Condemning  the  "soclal-chau- 
vlnlsts"' and  "social-pacifists,"  the  resolu- 
tion asserted  that  those  who  placed  their 
hopes  for  peace  on  disarmament  or  arbitra- 
tion were  visionary  Utopian.^  The  resolution 
called  upon  all  socialists  to  repudiate  the 
acts  of  their  governments  involving  annexa- 
tions or  oppression  against  weak  natloiis  and 
minority  groups  It  emphasized  the  demands 
of  the  Zlmmerwald  "left"  for  defense  of  the 
right  of  self-determination  for  all  peoples 
The  burden  of  the  war.  the  Klenthal  resolu- 
tion concluded,  should  be  shifted  from  the 
backs  of  the  workers  to  the  possessing 
classes."" 

After  the  success  of  the  Klenthal  congress, 
Lenin  continued  his  revolutionary  activities 
with  renewed  vigor  There  are  thoee,  Lenin 
wrote  in  October,  1916,  "who  imagine  that  in 
one  place  an  army  will  line  up  and  say,  'We 
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are  for  sodalism,'  and  in  another  place  an- 
other army  will  say,  'We  are  for  imperialism,' 
and  that  this  will  be  the  social  revolu- 
tion.""" Whoever  expected  a  "pure"  social 
revolution,  he  continued,  would  never  live  to 
see  It.  They  merely  paid  lip  service  to  revolu- 
tion without  understanding  what  It  was.»« 
What  was  required.  Lenin  said,  was  mass 
struggle,  and  revolts  by  small  nations,  like 
the  Dublin  rebellion  of  1916.  Lenin  counted 
the  Irish  rebellion  as  an  event  a  hundred 
times  more  significant  politically  than  a  sim- 
ilar revolt  In  Asia  or  Africa  "The  struggle  of 
the  oppressed  nations  in  Europe."  he  pointed 
out.  "a  struggle  capable  of  going  to  the 
lengtlis  of  in.surrection  and  street  flghimg. 
of  breaking  down  the  Iron  discipline  in  the 
army  and  martial  law,  will  'bharpen  the  rev- 
olutionary crisis  In  Europe'  infinitely  more 
than  a  much  more  developed  rebellion  in  a 
remote  colony  '"* 

Lenin  attributed  the  failure  of  the  Irish 
revolt  to  the  fact  that  it  was  premature:  but 
even  In  premature,  unsuccessful  revolution- 
ary movements,  he  said,  the  masses  "gain  ex- 
perience, acquire  knowledge,  gather  strength, 
get  to  know  their  real  leaders  .  .  and  In  this 
way  prepare  for  the  general  onslaught  "  just 
as  mutinies  In  the  army,  strikes,  and  demon- 
strations prepared  the  way  for  the  revolu- 
tion of  1905.'°* 

"Moments  occur  in  history,"  Lenin  stated 
In  January,  1917,  "when  a  socialist  is  called 
upon  to  throw  off  all  legality."  '"  Moreover, 
he  .said,  "one  must  tell  one's  own  txjurgeols 
that  they  are  hypocrites  when  they  talk 
about  national  liberation,  one  must  say  that 
ihLs  ■war  cannot  result  In  a  democratic  peace 
unless  the  proletariat  "turns  Its  guns" 
against  Its  own  governments."" 

Lenin  emphasized  the  nece.sslty  for  taking 
a  firm  stand  against  pacifism  'Such  and  only 
such,"  he  said,  "could  be  the  position  of  a 
genuine  Marxist,  a  genuine  socialist  and  not 
a  bourgeois  reformist  It  Is  not  he  who  re- 
peats the  general,  meaningless,  non-commit- 
tal, goody-goody  desires  of  pacifism  who 
really  works  for  a  democratic  peace  but  It  is 
he  who  exposes  the  imperialist  character  of 
the  present  war  and  of  the  Imperialist  peace 
that  Is  being  prepared,  he  who  calls  upon  the 
people  to  rise  In  revolt  against  the  criminal 
governments"  "* 

By  the  end  of  January  1917,  Lenin  was  In 
open  rebellion  against  the  social -democrats 
who  formed  the  Zlmmerwald  center  and 
right  Speaking  of  their  slogan  of  pacifism, 
Lenin  said: 

This  reformism  Is  absolutely  Irreconcil- 
able with  revolutionary  Marxism,  the  duty  of 
which  is  to  take  the  utmost  possible  advan- 
tage of  the  present  revolutionary  situation 
In  Europe  In  order  to  openly  preach  revolu- 
tion, the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeois  govern- 
ments, the  conquest  of  power  by  the  armed 
proletariat"  "» 

Lenin  called  for  revolution  "If  the  bour- 
geois governments  are  not  overthrown  by 
revolution,  peace  now  can  only  be  an  Im- 
perialist peace,  a  continuation  of  the  im- 
perialist war,"  he  said  "■  Peace,  he  reminded 
was  only  the  continuation  of  the  politics  of 
war    The  time  for  decisive  action  approached 

Rct'oltifioTi  and  the  Red  October 

The  revolutionary  ferment  In  Russia  ma- 
tured in  March  1917  Lenin's  reaction  to  the 
news  that  the  tsar  had  been  overthrown  and 
a  provisional  government  established  was  to 
begin  preparation  for  an  immediate  return 
to  Russia  The  events  which  had  occurred  in 
Russia,  Lenin  stated,  represented  only  the 
first  stage  of  the  revolution  It  would  not,  he 
predicted,  be  the  last  The  new  govertiment, 
Lenin  asserted,  could  not  provide  the  "peace, 
bread  and  freedom"  tor  which  the  proletariat 
strlved : 

"It  cannot  give  p>eace  l>ecause  It  Is  a  war 
government,  a  government  lor  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Imperialist  slaughter,  a  govern- 
ment of  conquest    .  .      It  cannot  give  bread 
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because  it  is  a  bourgeois  government  At  best. 
It  can  give  the  people  a  "'brilliantly  organized 
starvation,"  as  Germany  did.  ...  It  cannot 
give  freedom  because  It  is  a  government  of 
landlords  and  capitalists  "  -^ 

From  his  analysis  of  the  situation.  Lenin 
concluded  that  it  was  necessary  to  "iske 
advantage  of  the  freedom  given  by  the  new 
regime  and  the  existence  of  the  Soviets"  to 
organize  the  masses  Organization  became 
Lenin's  "order  of  the  day."  '" 

The  circumstances  surrounding  Lenin's 
trip  from  Switzerland  to  Russia  through  Ger- 
many In  a  sealed  railroad  car  constitute  an 
Interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Interna- 
tional Intrigue,  but  this  story  needs  no  re- 
telling, for  it  has  been  fully  documented 
elsewhere,  "  Before  leaving  Switzerland, 
Lenin  Issued  a  farewell  message  in  which  he 
outlined  what  the  bolshevik  party  would  do 
if  the  revolution  placed  It  In  power  "We 
would  forthwith  propose  i>eace  to  oil  the 
belligerent  peoples,"  he  stated  As  part  of  the 
conditions  of  peace,  the  bolsheviks  demanded 
the  "liberation  of  all  colonies  and  all  op- 
pressed and  nonsoverelgn  peoples  "'  '>'  Power 
for  the  bolsheviks.  Lenin  stated,  would  mean 
waging  war,  "We  are  not  pacifists"  he  said, 
adding: 

"We  are  opposed  to  imperialist  wars  for 
the  division  of  spoils  among  the  capitalists, 
but  we  have  always  declared  it  to  be  absurd 
for  the  revolutionary  proletariat  to  renounce 
revolutionary  wars  that  may  prove  necessary 
in  the  inte'-ests  of  socialism  "  "^ 

There  had  been  a  time,  he  continued  when 
the  slogan  "Turn  the  imperialist  war  into  a 
civil  war"  had  been  ridiculed  as  a  "dream- 
farce'  and  as  a  "straight  line  drawn  In  empty 
space"  -'"  What  had  transpired  In  Rtissla.  he 
concluded,  demonstrated  that  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  Impenall.'t  war  into  civil  war 
was  rapidly  becoming  a  fact."' 

In  his  AprU  theses  written  Immediately 
after  his  arrival  In  Petrograd  In  1917.  Lenin 
emphasized  the  necessity  frr  fostering  a 
spirit  of  defeatism  in  the  army  Pointing  out 
the  connection  between  capitalism  and  the 
imperialist  war  he  stated.  "It  Is  ImpKJsslble 
to  end  the  war  by  a  truly  democratic  non- 
coercive peace  without  the  overthrow  of  capi- 
tal. The  widespread  propaganda  of  this  view 
among  the  troops  on  active  service  must  be 
organized  '  '  '  Later,  in  discussing  how  the 
war  might  be  ended.  Lenin  reiterated  the 
view  that  it  was  impoesible  to  achieve  peace 
without  overthrowing  the  power  of  capital 
but  he  added  a  second  condition  "the  trans- 
fer of  the  power  of  state  to  another  class  the 
proletariat."  "•  The  mechanism  for  accom- 
plishing this,  and  for  transferring  the  alle- 
giance of  the  army  from  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment to  the  indirect  control  of  the  bol- 
shevik party,  was  the  soviet  of  workers'  and 
soldiers'  deputies  '»• 

During  tre  revolution  of  1905.  the  workers 
had  set  up  strike  committees  called  ""sovlets  " 
One  soviet  liad  been  established  for  each  In- 
dustrial enterprise  After  the  March  revolu- 
tion, the  Institution  of  the  soviet  was  revived, 
embracing  within  It  both  civilian  and  mUl- 
tary  alike  Companies  of  soldiers  and  groups 
of  factory  workers  formed  .ocal  Soviets  which 
were  entitled  to  their  own  representation  In 
the  regional  soviet.  The  regional  Soviets  were 
represented  in  district  Soviets  which.  In  turn, 
elected  deputies  to  the  next  higher  soviet. 

In  the  army  the  Soviets  pyramided  from 
company  to  army  group  level  -"^  Existing  as 
they  did  side  by  side  with  the  provisional 
government,  the  Soviets  functioned  as  a  sup- 
plementary or  "supervisory"  government. 
Tlius  during  1917,  a  "dual  i>ower"  system 
of  government  evolved  In  Russia  Lenin  rec- 
ognized the  dual  power  as  a  transitional 
phase  In  the  development  of  the  revolution. 
"Two  powers  cannot  exist  In  a  state,"  he 
said  "one  of  them  is  bound  to  give  way  ""  '■ 
In  the  str-aggle  between  the  sovlets  and  the 
provisional  government  which  followed,  the 
bolsheviks  maneuvered  to  gain  control  of  the 
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sovleVi,  all   the   while  working   U;   undernilup 
Uie   stability   ot   lh«  government 

LenlQ's  famoua  April  theses  called  for 
fraternization  '"  la  a  separate  pamphlet  writ- 
ten In  the  middle  of  April,  1917,  Lenin  stated 
the  bolshevik  "paililon  '  on  the  question  >r 
whether  fraternization  between  sijldlers 
acrosa  the  front  lines  ahuuld  be  eiicuuraged 
"It  Is  deatrable  and  easentlal.  '  he  wrote,  ex- 
plaining that  It  la  abst)lut(>!y  es-senUal  to 
encourage  immediately  attempts  at  fraterni- 
zation between  the  »<jldlers  of  bt)th  warring 
groups    In    all    the    belliK''retit    countries    " 

Lenlii  advanced  the  thcMs  that  offloers  in 
the  army  should  be  elected  by  '.he  soldiers  In 
addition,  he  staled  that  every  step  nf  every 
otBcer  and  general  mii.st  be  supervised  by 
penoxis  specially  elected  f(ir  the  purpose  by 
the  soldiers."  '»  In  this  Uy  "he  germ  of  the 
Institution  of  the  political  commlsstw.  "Sol- 
diers will  obey  and  respect  only  elected  au- 
thcrltles,"  Lenin  concluded   * 

By  the  end  of  April,  1917.  the  central  com- 
mittee tif  tlie  bolshevik  party  had  regrouped 
Its  forces  and  extended  its  livfluence  Into  the 
army  Tlie  bolslievilcs  began  publication  of 
a  series  of  special  propigaiida  newjpapers 
like  Okryppuya  Pratda  [T'cnt-h  Truth.)  and 
Soldatukava  Pravcla  iSnld:>T  ,  Truth)  for  free 
distribution  amoni?  the  coldlers.'^  In  the 
Volga  area  boLshevlk  organizational  work  In 
the  a-'my  was  conceiiirated  against  the  large 
military  garrison.'i  at  Saratov,  Kasan  and 
Samara.  This  work  was  carried  out  by  vet- 
eran revolutlonane-s  like  V.  V  Kuibyshev. 
L.  U.  Kaganovich  and  K.  E.  Voroshllov.'"  The 
center  of  the  revolutionary  movement  In  the 
Tranao*ucases  wa^  Balm  where  Stalin  long 
before  had  been  active  in  the  leadership  of 
the  bolshevik  organization.  Work  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  Caucasian  troops  was  directed 
by  Alyoeha  Djap«rldze,  another  old  bolshevik 
whose  long  revolutionary  career,  like  Stalin's. 
Included  numerous  arrests  and  Siberian 
exile. "»  The  bolsheviks  were  also  active  In 
building  up  their  organization  In  the  army 
in  Byelorussia,  fronting  the  war  zone.  The 
first  bolshevik  organization  formed  In  the 
region  made  Its  appearance  in  April.  1917,  at 
Oomal.  This  committee,  called  the  Poleesye 
committee,  carried  on  Intensive  revolution- 
ary propaganda  work  within  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Supreme  Army  Command  located 
at  Mogilev. •»> 

Bolshevik  work  was  not  limited  to  the 
army.  In  the  Ukraine  and  the  Crimea,  the 
bolahevlks  carried  on  extensive  n-ganlza- 
tional  work  setting  up  clandestine  groups 
among  the  troopa,  but  their  most  Important 
activity  was  directed  at  the  naval  banes.*" 
Their  work  among  the  Black  Sea  sailors  in 
Odessa  and  SevastopcH,  and  among  the  men 
of  the  Baltic  fleet,  was  Instrumental  In  win- 
ning the  navy  to  the  support  of  the  bolshe- 
viks when  the  revolution  finally  came.  By 
June.  1917.  the  bolshevik  organization  among 
the  sailors  at  the  naval  base  of  Reval 
claimed  a  membership  of  slightly  more  than 
two  thousand  members.'*'  Similar  growth  was 
reported  elsewhere  throughout  Russia  by  the 
bolshevik   military  organizations. 

In  June,  1917,  the  provisional  government 
decided  to  launch  a  new  major  olTenslve 
against  the  Central  Powers  on  the  Bactem 
front.  News  of  the  government's  decision 
to  resume  active  fighting  lowered  military 
morale  and  sparked  a  series  of  mass  ctvii 
disorders.  On  July  1,  1917.  a  mass  demon.sira- 
tlon  held  In  Petrograd  protesting  the  re- 
newal of  the  war  exploded  into  an  upris- 
ing, but  the  situation  wns  quickly  brought 
under  control  by  the  provisional  government 
Within  two  weeks,  however,  the  offensive  on 
the  Eastern  front  had  collapsed  Meanwhile. 
Kerensky  had  t>e^n  named  the  new  prime 
minister  of  the  provisional  government  One 
of  h!'!  f!r«t  acts  was  to  Issue  orders  fi>r  the 
m^ss  arreets  of  the  bolsheviks  for  their  c«:)ni- 
pUclty  In  Che  July  first  uprising  Whether  the 
uprising  was  sp<jntaneous    or  an  laiprovlslon 
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of  the  b<Jlshevlks,  Is  unknown;  but  the  pro- 
visional government  was  provided  with  all 
the  Justification  it  needed  to  move  against 
Uio  !-x)lahevlks  through  the  publK-atlon  of 
various  docuraent3  alleging  Lenlns  partici- 
pation m  a  Crerman  confiplracy  'o  undermine 
liu.sei:in  military  operatlon-i  .Mthough  many 
of  t  lie  lx>l3hevilc  hierarchy  were  arre»te<l. 
Lenin  escaped  to  Finland  from  where  he 
continued  his  revolutionary  actlvltleB.'" 

In  an  elTort  to  reeftablLsh  discipline  In 
the  armed  forces.  Keren.sky  app<ilnted  Gen- 
eral Lavr  Kornllov  as  oiiim.inder-ln-chlef 
of  the  Russian  army  Prom  the  very  begin- 
ning. Kornllov  proved  a  -.ource  ot  IrrUatlon 
for  Korensky,  for  he  m.slsted  .  n  an  Inde- 
pendence of  action  which  Kerensky  could 
not  or  would  not  permit.  Kerensky  precipi- 
tated a  major  crisis  by  dismissing  Kornllov. 
alleging  that  he  bad  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  government.  Lenin.  In  hiding  In  Finland, 
recognized  that  the  situation  brought  the 
bolsheviks  a  step  closer  to  power  "We  must 
conduct  our  agitation  against  Kerensky." 
Lenin  wrote,  "not  so  much  directly  as  indi- 
rectly." -"  Lenin  proposed  that  the  ixilahevlks 
demand  "a  most  active  energetic  and  truly 
revolutionary  war"  against  Kornllov."*  "The 
development  of  that  war  alone."  he  said, 
"may  put  us  in  power,  but  of  this  tve  murt 
.speak  as  little  as  pos,slble  In  our  agitation 
all  the  time  remembering  that  events  may 
any  day  put  the  power  Into  our  hands,  and 
then  we  shall  not  relinquish  It."  "•  Lenin 
called  for  a  change  in  tactics.  He  directed 
that  the  bolsheviks  inten.'<lfy  their  ajfitatlon 
In  favor  of  "partial  demands.  '  namely,  the 
arming  of  the  Petro^frad  workers,  the  dls- 
{>ersing  of  the  Dimin.  the  calling  of  the 
Kronsudt,  Wlborg  and  Helslngfore  troops  to 
Petrograd.  and  the  transfer  of  the  large  es- 
tates to  the  peasants  The  soldiers.  Lenin 
said,  were  to  be  enc<iuraged  "to  beat  up  the 
generals  and  offlcera"  who  supported  Kornl- 
lov."" The  masses.  Lenin  concluded,  had  t<i 
bo  drawn  Into  the  struggle  against  Kornllov: 
"They  must  be  aroused,  inflamed."  ^■" 

Lenin  used  the  Kornllov  crisis  as  an  argu- 
ment for  IrLslsUng  on  peace  with  the  Central 
Powers.  "An  immediate  and  unequivocal 
peace  mutt  be  proposed  on  precisely  jor- 
mulated  teTtna."  Lenin  declared.  "If  we  do 
that."  he  continued,  "we  may  secure  either 
a  speedy  peace  or  the  transformation  of  the 
war  IntC'  a  revolutionary  war."  "• 

Kerensky  granted  the  bolsheviks  amnesty 
In  an  effort  to  gain  their  support  against  the 
steadily  growing  Influence  In  the  Russian 
army  of  the  officer  clique  represented  by 
Kornllov.  He  also  permitted  the  bolsheviks 
to  form  civilian  red  guard  detachments  dur- 
ing the  crisis;  but  when  Kornllov  no  longer 
threatened,  the  red  guards  refused  to  turn 
over  the.r  weapons  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. Thus,  In  effect,  the  Kornllov  crisis  per- 
mitted the  bolsheviks  to  arm  themsclvee.  It 
also  contributed  to  the  alienation  of  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  from  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment. This  was  further  accelerated  by  the 
antlmllltarist  pr(»pag»nda  and  agitation  cir- 
culated by  the  bolsheviks 

After  the  Kornllov  affair,  the  bolsheviks 
transferred  L  M  Kaganovlch  to  Gomel  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  of  the  PalesTtyo  com- 
mittee. Under  Kaj^anovich's  direction,  a  se- 
cret bolslievik  group  was  formed  within  the 
battalion  of  the  Che',  alters  of  St.  George 
which  gaarded  ',-;ie  ( K-neral  Staff  Headquar- 
tfrs,  A  s.m.lar  !i<  .;.-.l.e  .  .k  oijmrnlitee  was  ac- 
ti'.aied  .n  Mmsit  u.ider  the  liw-dershlp  of 
Mikhail  V.  Fru!l.^e,  whf«e  revoiutlonary  career 
had  begun  during  the  iyo5  revulutiun.  Tl\e 
!;a'  ire  ^l'.  tlie  w. .rk  carried  <jut  by  the  Mihbk 
commiitee  of  tlie  txiishevik  party  was  In- 
fluenced by  Its  proximity  to  the  fighting 
front  Under  Frun.se  ."!  guidajicc.  U.e  c/'ninilt- 
tee  r.rganlzed  si>ecial  training  courses  for 
propagandl.stB  working  among  the  soldiers 
Prunse  himself  Is  rept.>rted  to  liave  made  :re- 
quent  trips  Into  the  frimlllne  trenches  tJ 
distribute  t>olKhe%lk  pn>pei?anda  and  organize 
the    s<;ld!ers   »<    T"    dls'ribute    Its    new.spaper. 
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Zvrda  :  The  Star],  the  Minsk  committee 
forined  a  s[>ecl&l  propagaj^da  dlatrlbuUco  sys  • 
tern  which  utllteed  teams  of  Ave  men.'"  Each 
group  was  comixwed  of  men  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  firing  line,  and  knew  how 
to  c«3ntact  the  men  In  the  trenches,  Orga- 
m.^-atlonal  work  In  the  army  was  also  carried 
on  by  hx-al  btjlshevtk  group*  In  Orsha.  Bob- 
ruisk, Slut.sk,  Borlsov  and  Vltebak  By  Sep- 
tember, 1917.  the  bolshevik  party  In  Bvelo- 
rus.-.;a  had  a  total  membership  of  over  9,IXK) 
members  and  sympathizers,  a  considerable 
number  of  whom  were  in  the  army  '■  Tlie 
central  committee  of  the  bolshevik  party  at- 
tached special  importance  to  the  work  In 
Byelorussia.  They  reasoned  that  in  the  event 
the  Supreme  Army  Command  withdrew 
troops  from  the  front  to  cru.sh  a  bolshevik 
Insurrection  In  Petrograd  or  Mosoo*-.  Uie 
troop  trains  would  be  rour.ed  through  tiie 
major  rail  centers  at  Minsk.  Gomel.  Vltebak 
and  Orsha  where  bolshevik  forces  could  pre- 
vent their  passage 

In  the  Don  and  North  Caucasus  reelons. 
bolshevik  work  was  carried  out  amonj?  the 
Cossack  t.root>«,  with  exteiusive  propagaiidK 
calling  for  the  fraternization  of  the  C<^>s&a*k.^ 
with  the  proletarlsl.  P.cal  point  for  the  work 
was  the  39th  Cossack  Regmient  deployed  at 
BeKya  Kalltm.'"  Unlike  propaganda  work 
elsewhere  In  Russia  which  was  conducted  In 
one  of  the  Slavic  tongue-s.  some  of  the 
work  among  the  Cossacks  was  conducted  In 
Arabic.'" 

Bolihevlk  Influence  In  military  units 
throughout  the  Urale  and  Siberia  Increased 
after  August.  1917,  when  exemptions  from 
military  service  previously  granted  to  former 
political  exllee  expired.  Local  bolshevik  com- 
mittees ordered  all  party  members  and  sym- 
pathizers to  Join  the  army.  Even  bolsheviks 
who.  as  members  of  the  local  Soviets,  were 
btill  exempt  from  military  service,  went  Into 
the  army  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  Il- 
legal revolutionary  groups  and  carrying  on 
autlmlUtarlst  propaganda  work.>^ 

By  the  autumn  of  1917.  conditions  Inside 
Russia  had  deteriorated  to  the  point  that 
Lenin  became  convinced  the  decisive  mo- 
ment for  the  seizure  of  political  power  by 
the  bolshevik  had  arrived.  His  conviction 
was  reinforced  by  events  which  had  trans- 
pired In  Germany.  Lenin  interpreted  the 
mutinies  in  the  German  fleet  and  the  wave 
of  strikes  which  occurred  In  1917  as  Indi- 
cators of  a  coming  revolutionary  tide  which 
would  engulf  Europe.  The  revolutionary  tide 
began  In  Petrograd. 

In  October.  1917,  the  provisional  govern- 
ment ordered  one-third  of  the  Petrograd  gar- 
rison to  the  front.  The  bolsheviks  Interpreted 
the  order  as  an  attempt  to  weaken  their  posi- 
tion by  removing  the  more  revolutionary 
troops  from  the  capital  Leon  Trotsky,  as 
president  of  the  Petrograd  soviet,  suggested 
that  the  soviet  refuse  to  concur  In  the  order 
unless  It  could  be  shown  that  the  removal  of 
the  troops  from  the  capital  was  a  military 
necessity.'"  The  military  revoiutlonary  com- 
mittee established  by  the  Petrograd  soviet  on 
Octol>er  23.  1917,  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
bolshevik's  maneuver  to  utilize  the  situa- 
tion to  create  an  armed  uprising  A  "col- 
legium of  representatives"  which  was  "to 
function  alongside  the  commander  of  troops 
of  the  Petrograd  military  district"  was  formed 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Petrograd  soviet  and 
other  organizations."'  The  soviet  Insisted 
that  none  of  the  troops  of  the  Petrograd  gar- 
rison be  moved  without  prior  notlflcatlon  of 
this  "collegium."  the  military  revolutionary 
committee  It  also  directed  the  committee  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  defense  of  Petrograd 
Failure  of  the  moderate  parties  in  the 
Petrograd  soviet  to  participate  In  it  per- 
mitted the  bolsheviks  to  control  the  military 
revo!ut!'->nary  «^  mm  it  tee.  Tlio  committee 
thus  became  the  legal  front  for  the  revolu- 
tionary preparations  being  made  by  the 
bolsheviks  Similar  military  corrunlttees  were 
established  by  the  sovlets  throtighout  Rus- 
sia   Lenin,  who  had  returned  from  Pliila:id. 
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provided  the  political  leaderslilp  for  the 
Petrograd  committee  E\ents  moved  rapidly 
during  the  last  week  of  October.  1917  The 
committee  establi.shed  itself  as  the  command 
authority  for  the  Petn.fgrad  garrl.son  It  fur- 
ther consolidated  lis  position  by  appointing 
new  commissars  who  were  ui.der  bolshevik 
discipline  to  replace  the  political  comml.s<=ars 
I  previously  app<ilnted  by  the  soviet  to  the 
various  military  units  and  establishments  In 
the  Petrograd  region."* 

On  November  3,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Petrograd  soviet  was  held  at  which  delegates 
of  the  local  garrison  pledged  their  support  to 
the  military  revolutionary  committee.  The 
time  for  words,  the  resolution  of  the  Petro- 
grad garrison  declared,  had  passed  The  reso- 
lution called  on  the  Soviets  to  "take  the 
Ijower  into  Its  own  hands  In  order  to  give 
the  people  peace,  land  and  bread  '"  The 
resolution  contained  four  slogans  which  were 
to  become  the  passwords  of  the  October  revo- 
lution: "All  power  to  the  sovlets:  an  Immedi- 
ate armistice  on  all  fronts;  the  land  to  the 
peasants;  an  honest  and  prompt  convocation 
of  the  constituent  assembly,"  "»  These  were 
potent  weapons  at  a  time  when  a  German 
army  was  steadily  moving  towards  the  gales 
of  Petrograd.  and  the  war-weary  Russian 
people  were  faced  with  the  prospect  of  an- 
other winter  of  hunger  and  fighting. 

When  the  military  revolutionary  committee 
asserted  that  It  would  henceforth  exercise 
control  of  all  military  decisions,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Petrograd  military  district. 
Colonel  Polkovnlkov.  refused  to  acknowledge 
Its  authority.  The  committee  accused  the 
military  command  of  having  become  a  tool 
of  the  counterrevolution,  and  appealed  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Petrograd  military  district  to 
refuse  to  obey  any  orders  which  did  not  carry 
the  sanction  of  the  committee.  Using  the 
committee  to  cover  their  activities,  the  bol- 
sheviks continued  their  preparations  for  an 
armed  uprising.  Mass  demonstrations  car- 
ried out  on  November  4,  1917.  provided  the 
bolsheviks  with  a  front  for  their  last  dress 
rehearsal  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  actual 
fighting.'" 

On  November  6.  1917.  the  government  be- 
gan Its  counteraction  against  the  bolshevik- 
dominated  military  revoiutlonary  committee, 
for  knowledge  of  the  planned  uprising  had 
leaked  out.  One  of  Polkovnlkov's  first  steps 
was  to  Issue  orders  for  the  removal  of  all 
commissars  appointed  by  the  committee.  He 
also  ordered  tactical  redeployment  of  loyal 
military  units  throughout  the  city  Hours 
later,  the  military  revoiutlonary  committee, 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  Petrograd  soviet, 
declared  that  It  was  forced  to  adopt  measures 
of  self-defense.  The  call  for  the  uprising  fol- 
lowed.'" In  the  fighting  which  followed,  the 
reign  of  the  provisional  government  collapsed. 
News  of  the  bolshevik  seizure  of  power  In 
Petrograd  swept  Russia,  providing  the  signal 
for  a  series  of  similar  uprisings  In  major  cities 
and  military  Installations  throughout  the 
country.  By  mid-November,  the  fighting  was 
over.""  Under  Lenin,  bolshevism  had  come  to 
power  In  Russia. 
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HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  ru3EJD\ 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ZS 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  33  of  my  constituents  proved  that 
citizens  can  effectively  work  with  Gov- 
ernment officials  In  helping  solve  some  of 
the  problems  that  confront  us  In  this 
country  today. 

Organized  as  the  Fourth  District  En- 
vironmental Control  Committee,  the  con- 
stituents I  speak  of  have  been  working 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half  on  problems 
of  pollution.  Meeting  monthly  as  a  full 
committee,  with  many  interim  subcom- 
mittee meetings,  these  dedicated  people 
have  sent  to  me  recommendations  which 
they  think  would  be  helpful  In  solving 
some  of  our  pollution  problems. 

Today.  I  have  introduced  seven  bills 
which  result  directly  f  rona  their  studies — 
and  these  .studies  will  be  continuing.  Both 
they  and  I  recognize  that  we  will  have  to 
persist  In  our  efforts  to  brln?  fwllution 
imder  control.  With  their  help— and  the 
help  of  others — great  strides  are  being 
m^de  that  are  cutting  into  the  predica- 
ment in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

The  citizens  who  worked  on  this  com- 
mittee deserve  a  special  .salute  from 
Congress.  They  were  helping  not  only  me 
as  their  Conerp.s.sman.  but  you  and  all 
the  people  across  this  land  Tliey  are  not 
Idle  people,  but  t>eople  w  ho  work  and  who 
took  many  full  days  from  their  work  to 
help  us.  Nor  are  they,  for  tiie  nio.st  part, 
in  positions  relating  to  ecology.  Tlielr 
widely  varymg  backgrounds  range  frcMn 
attorney,  minister,  and  wildlife  biologist 
to  Bportsman,  engineer  and  civic  leader 
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Tlieir  one  universal  similarity  was  a  de- 
.sue  to  actively  participate  in  a  manner 
lliat  could  prove  helpful  to  their  commu- 
nities. Stale,  and  Nation  Almost  to  a 
man.  when  voluntt'erm>;  to  serve  on  the 
comniilLce.  they  notod  tliat  while  they 
had  no  previous  ex^>enence  in  rno6t  areas 
of  pollution  control,  they  were  ready  and 
willing  to  study  and  learn  all  facts  of 
p)ollution  pos.slble — and  study  they  did. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Armed  with  mounds  of 
books,  pamphlets,  studies,  and  surveys 
which  I  received  m  my  congressional  of- 
fice; along  with  great  lists  of  additional 
studies  which  the  Library  of  Congress 
furnished,  the  enthusiastic  members  of 
the  Environmental  Control  Committee 
delved  into  three  phases  of  pollution — 
water,  land,  and  air.  Their  trips  to  the 
committee  meetings  often  required  trav- 
eling more  than  100  miles,  but  I  never 
heard  one  complaint  about  this. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee — dur- 
ing the  organizational  period  and  for 
several  months  thereafter — was  Earl 
Harris  of  Tavares.  Archie  Gordon  later 
asstimed  responsibility  as  chairman  and 
still  serves  in  this  capacity.  Other  mem- 
bers are:  Gordon  Bee.son,  Titusville;  Phil 
Searcy.  Rockledge;  Mrs.  Bobbye  Bow- 
man. Jacksonville;  Curtis  Lovelace.  Jack- 
sonville; John  Barton,  Flagler  Beach; 
Don  Jordan,  Bunnell;  Steve  Fickett,  Jr., 
Brooksvillc;  Frank  Springstead,  Brooks- 
vUle;  Ben  S.  Burton,  Leesburg;  Phil  Ed- 
wards, EustLs;  Talinadge  Etheredge, 
Leesburg;  Neal  B.  Huebsch,  Eustis;  Sam- 
uel N.  Pearce.  Tavares:  Donald  Crace. 
Ocala;  James  Cimningham.  Ocala;  E. 
Ross  Allen.  Silver  Springs;  Dwlght  Hart, 
Oklawaha;  Whltie  Hurlbut.  Ocala;  Gene 
Price,  Ocala;  David  M.  Thornton,  Ocala; 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Crossan,  St.  Augustine: 
Barry  Crim,  DeLand;  William  Leffler.  Jr  , 
Sanford;  James  Veal.  Lake  Panasoffkee; 
Robert  Hartman,  Jr.,  Orniond  Beach; 
James  Huger,  Daytona  Beacli;  George 
Russell.  Daytona  Beach;  Reverend  R. 
Grady  Snowden,  DeLand;  Theodore 
Halmos,  Daytona  Beach;  and  Lloyd 
Stone.  Daytona  Beach. 

While  most  of  the  committee's  work 
has  t>een  toward  studying  and  recom- 
mending possible  legislation  that  the 
Congress  could  enact  to  more  effectively* 
combat  pollution,  the  subcommittee  on 
land  pollution  control  became  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  effect  that  trees 
have  on  the  environment  and  how  many 
trees  are  l)elng  destroyed — some  3.000 
acres  each  day — and  recommended  to  me 
that  we  start  a  tree-planting  project  In 
the  Fourth  Di.strict  of  Honda.  Our  object 
is  to  get  as  many  people  as  possible  to 
plant  12  trees — 12  because  the  committee 
found  that  this  number  of  trees  could 
produce  oxygen  needs  for  one  pei.son. 
while  additionally  providing  food,  aiding 
water  control  and  acting  as  .sound  bar- 
riers. Although  the  tree  planting  season 
has  just  begun  in  Florida  some  40  in- 
dividuals and  10  organization.s — such  as 
scouts,  garden  clubs  and  .schooLs — have 
participated.  As  each  person  plants  12 
trees,  I  .send  him  or  her  a  certificate  of 
award  in  recognition  of  his  or  her  con- 
tribution to  a  better  ecology.  One  com- 
mittee member  volunteered  to  order  5,000 
trees  and  he  Is  dl-stributlng  them  free  of 
charge  to  every  individual  who  will  plant 
\2. 
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Mr  Speaker,  in  a  time  when  many  sit 
on  tiie  .sidelines  of  action  in  America, 
wailin?  that  they  cannot  participate  In 
Government  nor  have  any  part  In  the 
decisions  that  arc  made,  it  Is  refreshing 
to  honor  33  citizen.s  who  chose  to  volun- 
teer and  work  for  a  better  country.  At  a 
time  when  too  many  refuse  to  help  at 
anything  unless  they  are  put  on  a  salary. 
33  citizens  chose  to  volunteer  their  time — 
with  not  one  i^enny  in  payment ,  not  one 
cent  in  repayment  for  their  travels — and 
not  even  a  free  meal  dunng  their  many 
day-long  conferences  and  meetings. 

My  heartfelt  thanks  goes  out  to  each 
of  them,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  I  speak 
for  you  and  all  Members  of  Congress 
when  I  add  your  appreciation  to  each 
member  of  this  Committee. 


THE  NATIVES  MAY  WIN  ONE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

■  '¥      A  i   A.-..iv  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPItESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
important  Lssue  facing  Ala-ska  today  is 
the  rapid  and  Just  settlement  of  the 
Native  land  claims.  For  the  past  2  days 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  con- 
sidered a  historic  measure.  Never  be- 
fore has  a  Native  land  claims  bill  been 
reported  out  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  and  considered  by  the 
full  House  of  Representatives. 

The  people  of  Alaska  are  very  con- 
cerned about  this  issue.  Because  the  is- 
sue is  so  great  the  independent-thinking 
people  of  Alaska  have  wide  and  varied 
opinions  as  to  what  kind  of  settlement 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
State  I  believe  sincerely  that  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  Important  Issues  is 
what  makes  our  system  of  government 
best.  At  this  point  I  include  In  the 
Record  several  communications  from  my 
constituents  back  home. 

The  material  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times  Mag.^zlne, 
Oct.  17,  19711 

The  Nattves  Mat  Win  One  :  The  Grzat 
Alaskan  Real-Estate  Deal 

(By  TTiomas  M.  Brown) 

KoTZiBUE.  Alaska. — Tlie  Jet  flight  from 
Anchorage  to  Kotzebiie  is  a  two-hour  trip  in 
a  time  machine.  Shiny  Boeings  whLsk  the 
traveler  from  the  sprawling  subdivisions  and 
shabby  trailer  oourta.  the  countless  used- 
car  lots  and  the  budding  patch  of  sky- 
scrapers that  mark  Middle  America's  firm- 
est toehold  In  the  far  north.  They  plunk 
him  down  amid  the  litter  and  ramshackle 
dwellings  of  a  weather  beaten  village  perched 
precariously  on  a  sand  spit  Jutting  Into 
frigid  Kotzebue  Bound.  Tlie  tartp  spans  the 
chasm  between  a  quint^ssentlally  American 
city  in  the  making,  where  the  inhabitants 
live  much  like  .Americans  elsewhere,  and  a 
community  about  twice  as  old  as  New  York 
(having  t>een  continuously  inhabited  for  at 
ICMt  600  years),  where  the  people  sUU  live 
on  the  anlmala  of  land  and  sea  and  only 
gradaully  are  shedding  traditions  rf(Oted  in 
the  Stone  Age 

This  wind-blasted  huddle  of  stiacks.  situ- 
ated 26  miles  nonh  of  the  Arotlc  Circle  and 
200  mlU«  east  of  Siberia's  Cape  Dezhnev  on 
the  remotest  rim  of  North  America,  home 
Uj   ]  976  pers-jns  at  last  oount,   would  seem 
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an  unMkely  seWJng  for  high  drama.  Yet  the 
drama   Is   here,   and  It  is  oompelimg. 

There  is  the  dally  drama  of  survival  In 
an  unconipr<.>mlilng  environment  where  the 
people  still  subsist  by  the  hunt  and  hunger 
is  a  frequent  companion,  where  nature  still 
bend.s  man  tc^  tlie  rtiytlim  r>f  Wf.  sese.soii.s  and 
the  perpetual  t.ea  wind  seerus  the  breath  of 
infinity. 

And  there  is  the  larger  drama — common 
to  some  200  other  E-sklmo  Indian  and  Aleut 
villages  sprinkled  across  Alaska — ol  the  na- 
tion's most  grating  cl8i.sh  of  cultures:  the 
collision  of  technological  America  with  the 
last  remnant  of  primitive  America.  As  usual, 
primitive  America  l.-^  losing: 

On  FYonl  Street,  the  gravel  track  that 
meanders  between  Kotzebue  Sound  and  the 
disorderly  Jumble  of  Jerry-buUt  houses, 
stands  a  shiny  aluminum  pole  topped  with 
a  revolving,  red-and-whltc-strlped  bucke- 
bearing  the  familiar.  smU:ng,  spade-bearded 
visage.  Colonel  Sanders  ha-s  arrived  lii  Kot- 
zebue. and  an  E-sklmo  who  Ls  lucky  Indeed  It 
he  has  a  Job  can  sample  three  pieces  of  that 
famous  chicken   for  $2.50  or  five  pieces  for 

»3.S6. 

Just  down  Front  -Street  from  the  Colonel's 
stronghold  one  warm  day  while  It  is  still 
summer,  four  Eskimos  are  preparing  their 
food  in  a  more  traditional  manner.  TTiey 
have  shot  a  beluga  whale  In  the  Sound  and 
have  moved  the  10-foot  carcass  In  to  the  tide 
line.  They  work  quickly  with  long  knives, 
cutting  longitudinally  around  the  white 
whale,  then  pulling  off  the  foot-wide  strips 
of  skin  and  blubber— the  F.-sklmo-s'  prized 
muktuk — as  If  peeling  an  orange  Si>on  the 
water  where  they  work  Is  red  blood  A.s  the 
slabs  of  blubber  come  free,  one  of  the  Eski- 
mos rinses  them  In  the  water,  then  set  them 
out  on  a  layer  of  weeds  on  the  rocky  beach 
In  the  thin,  high  Arctic  sun. 

All  along  the  beach,  with  Its  incredible 
litter  of  tin  cans,  oU  drums,  Day-Glo  flsh- 
ing-net  floate  and  discarded  outboard  mo- 
tors, the  driftwood  drying  racks  are  laden 
with  ropy  lengths  of  beluga  meat  blacken- 
ing In  the  sun  and  the  wind,  and  with  split 
fish  drying  a  deep  red.  There  is  a  constant 
coming  and  going  of  small  boats  as  men  set 
out  to  fish  or  hunt  the  small  whales.  Across 
the  street,  behind  the  curtained  windows  at 
Tony's,  others  sip  Rainier  beer  at  H.25  a 
can  or,  if  they  can  afford  it,  Heineken  at 
»1.75. 

At  Hansen's  store.  Eskimo  women  In  atlg^ls. 
knee-length  summer  cloth  p>arkas  trimmed 
with  fur.  crowd  the  aisles  to  buy  eggrs  at  98 
cents  a  dos^n.  peaches,  cherries,  grapes  or 
apricots  for  tl  19  a  pound:  wieners  at  Jl  15 
a  package  (10  buns  cost  95  cents):  ground 
beef  for  ti.25  a  pound;  or  Screaming  Yellow 
Zonkers  for  66  cent.s  a  box 

Their  husbands  pay  56  cents  a  gallon  for 
gasoline  for  their  outboard  motors  and  snow- 
mobllee,  and  41  cents  a  gallon  for  stove  oU. 

'When  the  breeze  holds  steady  It  keeps  the 
bugs  down;  when  It  slackens,  the  air  is  alive 
with  the  buzz  and  sting  of  mosquitoes  and 
the  E.sklmo8  havil  out  aerosol  cans  of  btig 
repellent. 

In  the  evenings,  water  skiers  skim  across 
the  chill  smooth  wa'ers  of  the  Sound  behind 
bo«t£  used  earlier  In  the  d.iy  for  subsistence 
fishing.  And  at  2  AM  the  summer  sun 
reaches  It-s  r.adlr  dtppliie  1ot»'  In  the  north. 
swinging  redly  along  the  horizon,  but  never 
below  it.  then  rising  again,  having  never  set 
while  the  kids  play  In  the  dirt  streets  In 
the  warped  time  peculiar  to  the  Arctic  sum- 
mer. 

At  the  Jade  Shop  a  tidy  little  efltahllsh- 
ment  specializing  In  aelUng  Jade  boc.kends, 
Jewelry  and  scwtt*  Eskimo  Ivory  carvings  to 
touristfi.  an  airline  ttjur  bus  arrlvee  In  the 
visitors  flock,  mostly  nilddle-aged  and  elder- 
ly people  on  their  first  trip  to  Alaska.  They 
ooh  and  ahh  at  the  prlcee  (eren  generally 
low-quality  Alaskan  Jade  isnt  ah«ap)  One 
man    w1m>   looks   very   much    the   archetypai 
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Angeleno.  paunchy  and  flower -shirted  atid 
armed  with  camera,  picks  up  a  *35  Ivory  carv- 
ing of  a  walrus  and.  after  a  cursory  examina- 
tion, announces  "I  think  ni  take  this  little 
Ala.skan  novelty"  Tlie  owner  carefully  wraps 
the  carving  In  a  box,  hands  it  to  the  mim — 
and  stares  m  disbelief  at  tlie  quarter  a.-.d 
dime  he  l.s  handed 

"What's  thls^"  he  wants  to  know. 

"It  was  as  cents,  wasn't  it?"  the  Angeleno 
asks. 

"Thlrty-flve  cents!  Do  you  know  what  this 
is?  It's  part  of  a  walrus  tusk.  Someone  has 
to  go  out  and  shoot  a  walrus,  then  spend 
eight  hours  carving  this,  and  you  want  it 
for  :ib  cenus    You've  gotta  be  kidding." 

"Well,  take  It  be^k;   $35  Is  too  expensive  " 

Another  day.  another  village:  I  fly  to  Deer- 
Ing  with  State  Representative  Prank  Fergu- 
son, a  28-vear-i)d  Fjik;mo  frum  Kotzebue, 
and  his  brother,  Rav.  With  a  third  brother, 
Don.  they  operate  Don'e  Sa.'air,  a  bush  fly- 
ing .service,  and  own  an  ofHce  and  apartment 
building  where  the  post  office  is  located 
r>eerlng  Is  perhaps  30  houses,  some  empty  a 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school,  a  Society  of 
Friends  church,  a  small  general  store  with 
a  tittered  red  Jeep  pickup  bearing  a  1967 
license,  all  strung  out  along  a  gracefully 
curving  stretch  of  sandy  beach  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Sound 

Walking  down  the  dusty  street  In  the 
clean  sea  wind,  we  encounter  an  Eskimo  boy 
perhaps  4  years  old  grimly  clutching  a 
Hershev   bar    (with   almonds). 

"Can  1  have  some  of  that?"  Ferguson  asks 

"No  way,"  is  the  emphatic  reply. 

Flying  out,  I  see  the  village  cemetery,  a 
huddle  of  crosses  on  a  high  bluff  with  a  sheer 
drop  of  200  feet  to  the  sea  and  a  view  that 
goes  on  forever. 

On  the  way  back  to  Kotzebue  in  the  fast 
twin-engine  Cessna  402  we  lUten  to  the 
Red  Sox  and  Cleveland,  piped  m  by  the 
American  Forces  Radio  Network  for  the  men 
who  serve  at  the  DEW  Line  radar  sites  that 
dot  the  Alaska  coast. 

The  big  question  In  this  land  of  affecting 
paradoxes — the  issue  around  which  revolve 
the  twin  themes  of  poverty  and  cxiltural 
chanee  and,  ultimately  the  fate  of  Alaska's 
55.000  E.sklmof .  Indian.^  and  Aleuts  (another 
6,000  live  outside  the  state) — is  this:  Who 
owns  Ala.-^ka?  The  natives  say  they  own  most 
of  It  and  they've  got  a  good  argument. 

When  William  Henry  Seward  persuaded 
the  first  Johnson  Administration  to  pay  C^ar- 
1st  Rus.sla  97.2-milllon  for  Aia.ska  In  1867. 
what  the  United  States  Gcvprnment  pur- 
chased according  to  one  analy?'1.'>  the  natives 
like,  wa.s  not  title  to  Aiaska'.s  586  412  square 
miles,  but  administrative  sovereignty  over 
them.  TTils.  tlie  argument  goes,  was  recog- 
nized by  Conpress  in  the  Organic  Art  of  1884. 
which  said  "That  the  IndlarLs  or  ether  per- 
sons In  said  district  shall  not  be  dLsturbed 
In  the  poB.ses.'Jlnn  of  any  lands  scttially  In 
their  use  or  occupation  or  now  claimed  by 
tliem  but  the  terms  under  which  such  per- 
sons may  acquire  title  to  such  lands  is  re- 
.served    for    future    leeislatlon    by    ConRress." 

NOW--104  years  nfirr  t!:c  t'T.ited  States 
acquired  Alaska  —Congress  Is  finally  moving 
toward  a  decision  on  how  mtich  land  the  na- 
tives should  be  allowed  t^  retain  and  how 
much  they  should  be  paid  for  surrendering 
the  rest  in  September  the  House  Interior 
Coiinmlttee  approved  a  bill  which  would 
grant  the  nat;veE  title  to  40  million  acres  of 
land  Ii.  addition  It  would  pay  them  $425- 
mlUlon  over  10  years  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  and  another  »500-nilll1on  from 
royalties  on  oil.  gas  and  mineral  leases  In 
Alaska.  In  compensation  for  land  taken  by 
the  Federal  and  state  governments 

TTie  House  bill  would  entrust  management 
of  the  oaah  settlement  to  12  native  regional 
oorporatlons.  The  oorporatlona  could  (1)  In- 
veet  the  money,  (2)  distribute  It  on  a  per 
capita  basl*  to  qualified  natlvee  within  their 
re6i)eotlve   regions,  or    (3)    use  it  for   otlier 
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purposes,  such  as  education  or  housing  pro- 
vnded  4<:i  per  cent  of  the  money  first  was 
distributed  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  villages 
In  the  region  It  is  widely  anticipated  that 
mot  regional  corporatiojis  would  want  to 
invest  in  c-ommunity  Improvement  and  eco- 
nonuc  development  projects 

Over  in  the  Senate.  Interior  Committee 
Chairman  Henry  M  Jackson  who  previously 
had  opposed  a  large  '.and  settiemen: .  btartied 
everyone  by  guiding  tlirough  committee  a 
bill  with  a  land  provision.  p<.>t<ntially  even 
more  generous  than  the  one  suggested  by  the 
House 

The  40-minion-acre  settlement  prc^Kieed  by 
the  House  bill  equals  62,500  square  miles — 
an  area  larger  than  30  states  of  the  tinlon. 
The  •925-milIlon  .'■pre^id  ajnorg  60  000  per- 
sons (5,000  nonrcsidei::  natives  would  be 
eligible  to  share  in  the  settlement  under  the 
House  bllli  come*  to  $15  416  eech. 

Thus  It  may  appear  that  Congress  if  t)eing 
extravagantly  generous  to  one  of  the  nation's 
most  obscure  minority  groups,  a  circumstance 
which  would  be  cause  tor  wonder  if  not  out- 
right disbelief  But  the  natives  were  asking 
for  60  million  acres.  $500-mllilon  'rom  the 
Federal  Government  and  unlimited  income 
from  a  perpetual  2  per  cent  oil,  gas  and  min- 
eral royalty 

The  question  is,  do  the  natives  need  or 
deserve  as  much  as  the  land  bills  provide — 
let  alone  what  they  themselves  are  asking? 
The  answers  vary 

One  old  man  I  met  on  the  l>each  at  Kot- 
zebue seemed  baffled  by  the  legal  complexi- 
ties of  the  land  claims  and  how  they  hap- 
pened to  arise  in  the  first  place — a  condition 
not  uncommon  among  elderly  natives,  many 
of  whose  access  to  information  is  hampered 
by  poor  English  and  the  isolation  of  their 
villages.  But  about  one  thing  he  was  quite 
clear:  "Take  our  land?  How  oould  we  live 
if  they  take  our  land?"  he  asked  incredu- 
lously. 

That  feeling  was  amplified  by  Willie  Good- 
win Jr.,  a  crewcut  26-year-old  electronics 
and  computer  technician  who  worked  at 
Cap>e  Kennedy  and  helped  install  the  Instru- 
mentation in  an  ApoUo  tracking  ship  at 
Boston  before  returning  home  to  his  dirt- 
poor  village  in  hope  of  helping  his  people 
He  is  perhaps  typical  of  a  rising  group  of 
young  native  leaders  who  are  better  educated 
than  their  elders  more  familiar  with  the  way 
politics  operates  and  Impatler.t  for  what  they 
consider  Justice  If  the  land  ."iettlement  is  not 
satisfactory.  "We  may  have  an  Eskimo  war  ' 
Goodwin  says  it  In  Jest,  tut  there  is  an  edge 
to  his  voice.  "If  they  take  our  land  they  can 
do  what  they  want  with  It  If  they  build  on 
It.  do  you  think  the  caribou  are  still  going  to 
come  by?" 

The  pencratlon  gap  Is  highly  visible  In 
native  society  and  the  activism  of  the  young- 
er natives,  who  have  been  '.n  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  for  a  cJa;.^!:  settlement,  contrasts 
vividly  with  the  relative  stoicism  of  the  older 
members  of  the  community  so  mtich  so  that 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  the 
younger  natives  are  trying  to  recure  their 
own  vision  of  what  the  settlement  should  be 
without  due  consideration  of  the  wishes  of 
the  older  generation 

"The  old-timers  have  not  been  app.'nached 
and  listened  to."  says  Mrs  June  Nelson,  a 
bright  youne  member  of  the  seven-member 
City  Council  and  president  of  the  school 
board. 

"When  the  white  man  first  came."  Goodwin 
replies,  "they  lust  sat  back  and  wat'hed. 
They're  still  sitting   back   and   watching  * 

The  views  of  the  20  per  cent  of  Kctzebue's 
population  that  is  wtilte  are  mixed  Some, 
like  Bill  Pender,  the  easy-going  foreman  of 
a  Public  Health  Service  •eww-confitruction 
project,  who  baa  lived  In  the  Arctic  since 
1048.  have  a  definite  view:  "I  think  we  shotiid 
give  them  what  tbey'-ve  got  oomlng  and  let 
tbem  decide  for  themeeivee  wttat  to  do  with 
it  without  trying  to  ttil   them   how  to  nae 
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It."  CXbera,  like  Mab«l  Walsh,  who  ruos  a 
curio  shop  and  dry-gooCU  store,  are  more 
amblvulent.  It  a  laxge  clainu  settlement  U 
legislated.  •Will  they  feel  they're  rich  now 
and  wont  have  to  work  any  more?"  she 
wonders  Mrs  Walsh,  a  former  Mayor  and 
currently  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  also 
questions  the  need  for  a  large  land  settlement 
in  view  of  the  declining  dependence  on  sub- 
sistence hunting  StUl.  she  says;  "This  huge 
ra.sh  settlement — If  It  Is  used  to  Insure  that 
health  needs  are  looked  after  and  to  Insure 
the  possibility  of  a  good  education  for  thoee 
who  want  It.  and  If  funds  were  available  for 
housing  loans  or  grants — that  I  would  like  ui 
see  ■■ 

SlgTilflcantly.  both  natives  and  whites  gen- 
eraJly  stresa  the  primary  importance  of  land 
In  the  settlement.  The  outright  opponents 
of  a  large  claims  settlement  and  there  are 
many  In  the  urban  areas  of  the  state — gen- 
erally object  moet  Ui  the  prospect  of  the 
natives  receiving  Utle  to  large  tracts  of  land 
One  has  the  feeling  they  would  be  willing 
to  pay  the  natives  any  amount  of  money 
rather  than  gnuit  them  title  to  40  rnlUlon 
or  80  mJliion  acres  of  land  The  unarticulated 
arffument  In  the  long  run.  In  Alaska  afi  else- 
where, land  equals  wealth  In  the  short 
run.  for  many  natives  the  land  still  means 
life  Itself.  "The  land  is  more  important  than 
the  money,"  says  Bobby  SchaeHer.  the  22- 
year-old  regional  director  uf  the  Rural  Alaska 
Community  Action  Program  (RtirALCAPl, 
the  state  antipoveny  program  funded  by 
the  Federal  Office  of  Ek;onomlc  Opportunity 
"Ninety  to  100  per  cent  of  moet  villages' 
living  comes  off  the  land  ' 

The  contrast  between  the  two  Alahkas  - 
urban  and  rural — could  scarcely  be  greater 
The  80  per  cent  of  Alaska  s  population  that  is 
moetly  white  lives  primarily  In  the  cities — 
places  iike  Atichora^e.  Pairbaiiks.  Keiial,  Ju- 
neau. Ketchikan  and  Silka  Despite  the  ex- 
otic .setting  of  Alaska,  for  the  nv>st  part  the 
life-style  erf  this  majority  would  be  easUy  In- 
terchangeable with  that  of  Americans  else- 
where Most  are  regxilarly  employed  (though 
even  In  the  cities  unemployment  Is  double 
the  national  average)  The  educAllonal  level 
Is  high  And  per  capita  Income  Is  among  the 
highest  In  the  nation  (M.200),  though  »ome 
of  LhAt  apparent  advantage  is  Illusory  be- 
cause ol  LTie  much  higher  cost  of  living. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  native  population 
•till  lives  Ln  what  Alaskans  call  the  bush. 
In  200  villages  ranging  !n  fK>pulatlon  from 
a  few  people  u^  regional  centers  of  2,000  or 
more  like  Barrow,  Nome,  Bethel  and  Kotze- 
bue  (pronounced  KOTS-a-byu)  These 
people  live,  substantially,  by  gubslstance 
hunting  and  nsrnni?  Just  as  they  have  for 
centuries  Few  are  employed  full  tune, 
thou^ph  many  hold  part-ume  or  seasonal 
Jobs  One  new  report  prej-ared  by  the  Alaaka 
State  Housing  Authority  (ASHAi  shows 
median  family  income  at  about  »«,430  in 
Kotz«bue,  ootnpared  with  a  national  aver- 
age <jt  (7,974  Not  bad,  it  would  appear,  until 
one  considers  that 

LJvlnf;  costs  in  Kotzebue  are  86  per  cent 
hlgfher  than  those  In  Seattle,  reducing  real 
purchasing  pt>wer  to  leas  than  $3,500. 

Tlie  averaice  familv  In  Kotzi-Oue  is  about 
8.25  peraons  ompared  with  3  ^  [>eT»ons  na- 
tlooaUy  ."vj  median  per  capita  income  was 
•  1,065  which  adjusted  for  the  cost  of  living, 
«M  worth  ab<.>ui  »675  Per  capita  income  na- 
ttonallT    that     ye&r     i  19681     wsa    e3  4!2 

But  dollar  itiOf<ine  fitsures  alutie  are  mis- 
leading because  they  du  not  take  lnt>:i  a<~- 
count  the  valtie  of  subBlstence  hunting  and 
fishing  activities  A  rough  measure  of  liie 
linf>ortance  of  food -gathering  efforts  Is  that 
half  the  hotisehoids  rep<irted  that  they  de- 
peruled  on  hunting  and  Osblng  f<>r  m(jfit  of 
their  misst  supply."  the  report  said  Bren  so. 
"for  the  sake  of  a  meaningftil  comparison,  the 
average  fanUly  In  Kotzebue  today  Is  still 
m  lich  poorer  than  the  average  American 
lamlly  during  the  Great  Oepreaston." 
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Even  In  the  villages  there  Is  a  dual  econ- 
omy, the  ASHA  rep>ort  says:  Most  of  the  best 
Jotis  are  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AtTalrs 
(BIA  ),  the  Public  Health  Service  (P.HS  ). 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
other  Government  agencies,  and  with  the 
businesses  which  cater  to  the  employes  of 
the.se  entitles,  and  the  bulk  of  these  Jobs  are 
held  by  whiles  "White  unemployment  Is 
negligible  '  the  ASHA  report  says.  "As  a 
rule,  Eskimos  who  can  And  work  hold  leaser 
positions  or  temporary  Jobs  and  earn  much 
less  Eskimo  families  bear  the  brur.t  of  the 
work  shortage  In  effect,  there  are  two  sepa- 
rate Job  economies:  a  white  economy  of  full 
employment  and  an  Eskimo  economy  of  mas- 
.sive  unemployment  and  low-paying  employ- 
ment " 

But  an  Independent  survey  by  Jane 
Pender,  the  editor  of  the  weekly  Kotzebue 
News,  suggests  that  a  simple  shortage  of  Jobs, 
rather  than  overt  discrimination,  is  at  the 
nxit  of  the  problem  Mrs  Pender,  a  white  who 
has  lived  m  the  Arctic  for  years  and  has  a 
particularly  keen  insight  Into  native  cul- 
tire  f)olnts  out  that  all  Government  agen- 
cies have  preferential  native  hire  In  addi- 
tion, her  survey  shows  there  are  19  year- 
round  businesses  In  Kotzebue,  Of  these.  10 
are  white-owned  and  operated,  while  nine  are 
owned  by  natlve.s  or  by  a  white  native  couple. 
"Where  the  business  or  agency  is  Eskimo- 
owned,  or  with  Eskimo  top  management,  no 
Caucasians  are  ever  hired,"  Mrs  Pender  says. 
"In  the  ca-se  of  locally  owned  Caucasian  or 
Caucasian-Eskimo  businesses  or  agencies, 
preferential  native  hire  Is  the  rule  .  The 
white  who  c<;ime8  here  comes  because  he  ha.s 
a  Job.  usually  a  skill  which  is  In  short  sup- 
ply here  If  his  Job  folds  up,  he  has  to  leave 
either  l>e<-ause  there  Isn't  another  in  the  area 
which  calls  for  his  skills  or  because,  due  to 
his  race,  he  will  immediately  drop  to  the 
bottom  of  the  list  and  be  hired  only  after 
all  eligible  natives  have  gone  to  work,  or 
been  Interviewed 

"Where  this  causes  hardship  Is  In  the  case 
of  whites  who  are  either  committed  to  the 
area  because  they  like  it.  or  because  they 
have  married  native  women  "  In  any  event, 
the  officially  re<^>gnized  level  of  unemploy- 
ment has  hovered  at  about  30  per  cent  In 
Kotzebue  for  a  decade  That  figure  alone 
would  qualify  It  as  one  of  the  most  economlc- 
allv  depresised  are«t8  In  the  country,  but  It 
understates  that  problem  Official  figures 
8h(-fW  that  in  iy69,  there  were  585  workers 
among  the  4.580  residents  of  the  Kobuk  re- 
gion, which  Kotzebue  dominates,  or  one  Job 
for  every  78  residents  In  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  the  average  Is  one  Job  for  every  2,6 
persons.  Unemployment  In  Kotzebue  Is  reli- 
ably estimated  at  about  60  per  cent  year- 
round,  m  smaller  villages  It  U  often  more 
thaji  80  per  cent 

Furthermore,  things  are  getting  worse  In 
the  period  from  1961  to  1969,  for  example, 
total  employment  increased  by  8  per  cent, 
while  population  grew  by  31   per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  gloomy  economic  situa- 
tion, the  educational  level  Is  low,  and  poor 
santtatlon  and  diet  frequent  lack  of  prompt 
medical  attention  and  the  many  hazards  of 
the  hunting  life  o<.>mblne  to  give  Alaska's 
natives  a  life-span  much  shorter  than  that 
of  non-native  Ala6kans  Ilie  statistics  are  ap- 
palling:  the  average  age  of  death  is  about 
half  that  of  other  Aiiierlcans,  35  years,  the 
crude  death  rate  is  more  thian  twice  that  of 
white  Alaaltans,  the  suR-lde  rate  Is  twice  as 
high,  deaths  by  homicide  are  three  times  as 
numerous:  Infant  mortality  Ls  twice  as  high 
While  natives  make  up  about  17  per  cent  of 
Alaska  s  population,  they  oonstliute  a  major- 
ity of  its  welfare  cases  In  all  categories  of 
assistance  In  Kotzebue,  80  per  cent  of  the 
housing  Is  gubstaiidard,  and  Kotzebue  is  bet- 
ter off  than  Some  <7ther  places 

Thus,  the  natives  exhibit  to  a  remarkable 
extent  the  classic  poverty  syndrome  so  famil- 
iar in  the  ghettos  of  urban  America,  Here  the 
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problem  Is  further  complicated  by  the  en- 
vironment and  by  the  cultural  collision 
which  Is  so  evident  in  village  life  Yet  Alas- 
ka's natives  have  provided  one  of  the  classic 
examples  of  the  adaptability  of  man  to  his 
surroundings  and.  anthropwlnglst  Margaret 
Lanlls  has  observed,  "Eskimos  are  trying  Just 
as  hard  tixlay  to  adapt  as  they  did  500  or 
900  years  ago;  the  difficulty  Is  that  they  are 
atlaptlng  not  to  the  Arctic  but  to  the  Tem- 
perate Zone  way  of  living  The  new  people 
with  their  new  standards  have  nearly  over- 
whelmed the  Eskimos,  not  In  numbers  but 
In  wishes  and  wants." 

The  first  Eskimos  crossed  the  land  bridge 
from  Asia  perhaps  6,000  years  ago,  following 
the  movement  of  game,  or  perhaps,  because 
of  population  pressures  They  were  nomadic 
hunters,  almost  entirely  dependent  for  fcKxl 
and  clothing  on  the  animals  of  land  and 
sea,  for  little  vegetation  Important  to  man 
can  grow  In  this  cold  land  of  Ice  and  snow 
They  pursued  caribou,  seal,  walrus,  polar 
bear,  beluga  and  bowhead  whale  by  di>g  sled 
and  skin  boat,  armed  with  Ixiw  and  arrow  and 
harpoons  and  knives  of  bone  and  stone  Their 
technology  was  primitive,  but  superlatively 
adapted  to  the  environment. 

Still,  the  Eskimos  were  unable  to  alter 
their  environment  In  any  significant  way 
They  were  mortally  bound  to  the  Inexorable 
cycle  of  the  seasons  and  the  migration  of 
game,  at  the  mercy  of  the  harsh  winter 
weather  and  periodic  famines  so  .severe  that 
cannlljalism  sometimes  resulted  Their  so- 
ciety was  successful  and  stable,  t>ased  pri- 
marily on  the  family  unit  and  unthreatened 
by  either  internal  dissension  or  external 
forces.  But  it  was  a  hard  existence  and  the 
natives  were  understandably  alert  for  ways 
of  easing  It.  Thus,  the  arrival  of  the  white 
man.  with  his  modern  and  rapidly  evolving 
technology,  was  revolutionary. 

Russian  adventurers  flocked  to  Alaska  In 
the  wake  of  Vitus  Bering,  who  "discovered" 
It  In  1741.  followed  by  American  whalers  In 
the  elghteen-fiftles.  and  a  succession  of 
traders,  missionaries,  miners,  school  teach- 
ers, doctors,  nurses,  construction  workers, 
military  men  and  bureaucrats  Their  influ- 
ence was  so  pervasive  that  today  villages  like 
Kotzebue  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  tra- 
ditional Eskimo  settlements  of  old  The  rifle, 
outboard  motor  and  wooden  boat  have  dis- 
placed the  bow  and  arrow  and  harpoon,  the 
oar  and  the  ka>-ak  and  umiak  Western-style 
houses  with  oU-burulng  stoves  have  replaced 
the  traditional  semlsubterranean  sod  houses 
with  seal-oil  lamps  (the  igloo,  contrary  to 
p^ipular  belief,  was  never  common  in  Alaska  i. 
Most  recently — and  most  startltngly — the 
snowmobile  has  almost  completely  replaced 
the  sled  dog  and  the  villages  are  unv^annlly 
quiet  without  the  yapping  and  howling  of 
the  huskies  The  white  man  also  brought  dis- 
eases and  exploitation  which  sent  the  native 
population  plummeting  The  population  now 
U  recovering  rapidly,  fueled  by  a  high  birth 
rate. 

The  arrival  of  the  whites,  with  their  gad- 
gets and  trade  goods,  disrupted  traditional 
trading,  and  hunting  patterns  Natives  began 
to  concentrate  in  permanent,  year-round 
c<jastal  villages,  which  previously  had  been 
rarities  wlt-h  the  exception  of  a  handful  of 
places  like  Kotzebue  which  were  particularly 
well   situated   geographically. 

Thanks  to  its  strategic  location  near  the 
drainages  of  tiiree  major  river  systems,  Kot- 
zebue liad  Umg  been  an  active  trading  cen- 
ter. Unking  the  Eskimos  of  Interior  Alaska 
with  those  of  Siberia  (Indeed,  there  are 
still  elderly  Eskimos  who  can  recall  the  laul 
visits  of  the  Siberians  about  the  time  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution.)  TTie  population  of 
Kotzebue  grew  from  about  2O0  persons  in 
1900  to  372  in  1939  Then,  during  the  last 
ttiree  decades,  while  the  population  of  the 
Kobuk  region  about  doubled,  the  popula- 
tion of  Kotzebue  exploded  five-fold  By  or- 
dinary   standards    it    Is    still    quite    a    small 
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town,  but  In  function  It  serv'es  as  a  miniature 
metropolis  for  the  region— a  center  of  trade 
and  communications  It  also  has  attracted  a 
constant  stream  of  new  residents  from 
smaller  villages  in  the  area  and  In  the  proc- 
ess has  become  so  much  a  melting  pot  that 
now  only  one-third  of  the  native  head.s  of 
household  were  born  here 

Kotzebue  sprawls,  untidy  and  unplanned, 
over  Its  spit.  The  land  Is  full  of  hummocks 
and  marshy  low  spots:  people  pick  high 
pxjund  to  build  on.  with  a  casual  di.^repard 
of  lot  lines  The  streets  meander  nonchalant- 
ly around  protruding  corners  of  houses:  some 
newly  settled  areas  of  town  have  no  streets 
at  all.  The  city  budget  Is  minuscule:  »111.- 
320  for  fiscal  1971.  The  t'wo  biggest  sources 
of  revenue  are  a  3  per  cent  sales  tax  ($57,- 
000)  and  shared  revenue  from  the  state  gov- 
ernment (»46,600).  The  larpiest  expenditure 
($40,500)  Is  for  the  police  department. 

Natives  hold  six  of  the  seven  City  Council 
seats,  but  local  government  Is  relatively  pow- 
erless In  determining  the  course  of  events 
In  the  community.  Most  of  that  responsibility 
lies  with  the  Federal  employes  who  run  the 
BIA.  schools,  the  PJI.S.  hospital  and  the 
offices  of  other  agencies. 

In  1970,  Kotzebue  had  302  homes.  246  of 
which  ASHA  found  substandard:  poorly  con- 
structed, poorly  ventilated  and  poorly  Insu- 
lated, In  addition,  there  Is  serious  overcrowd- 
ing: three-flfths  of  all  families  live  in  homes 
that  do  not  meet  minimum  accepted  space 
requirements;  sometimes  eight  or  10  people 
live  in  a  small  one-  or  two-room  houfe  Com- 
munity water  and  sewer  projects  are  still 
under  construction  and  many  homes  have 
neither  running  water  nor  flush  toilets  (In- 
door chemical  toilets  and  "honey  buckets  " 
are  commonly  tised).  The  water  and  sewer 
systems  have  been  plagued  by  operational 
difficulties  which  many  residents  attribute 
to  a  design  un.suited  for  an  area  with  per- 
manentlv  frozen  Rubsr.ll,  and  maintenance 
of  the  system  Is  likely  to  be  l^eyond  the  re- 
sources of  the  community  when  they  are 
turned  over  to  Kotzebue  upon  compleUon, 
The  telephone  system  is  err.itlc  Transporta- 
tion is  expensive  ib  round-trip  airline  ticket 
to  Anchorage  costs  fl46)  and  unreliable  In 
winter  There  Is  no  television,  no  radio  ex- 
cept A  F  R  N  broadcasts  to  the  nearby  DEW 
Line  site  The  Anchorage  Dally  News  has  lim- 
ited circulation  here,  providing  some  news 
from  the  rest  of  the  state;  local  affairs  are 
covered  by  the  newly  established  Kotzebue 
News,  the  mimeographed  legal-size  weekly 
published  by  Jane  Pender, 

Despite  Kotzebue's  urgent  problems,  many 
of  lu  residents  like  It  here  very  much  and 
want  to  stay  ThU  i.s  parJcularly  true  of  the 
older  residents,  many  of  whom  came  here 
from  smaller  villages  and  seem  quite  proud  of 
their  town,  whatever  its  shortcocnings. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  community 
will  be  able  to  hold  its  talented  yotrlh  until 
it  has  the  resources  to  make  living  here  more 
attractive  to  youngsters  who  generally  are 
more  acculturated  than  their  parents  and 
more  Impatient  with  prevailing  conditions 
(And  it  clearly  Is  with  youth  that  Kotaebues 
future  lies  the  median  age  here  Is  15  9  years, 
compared  with  23  3  for  Alaska  as  a  whole  and 
27  7  for  the  United  States.)  Anthropwlogist 
James  Van  Stone  noted  In  s  study  of  Point 
Hope  that.  The  Point  Hopers.  like  most  rural 
people  everywhere,  depend  on  their  own  small 
community  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  major 
wants.  When  the  point  is  reached  where  resi- 
dence in  the  village  leaves  too  many  wants 
unsatisfied,  the  community  wiU  begin  to 
disintegrate"  This  process  of  disintegration 
Is  already  well  advanced  In  some  uf  the 
smaller  villages  of  Alaska  and  signs  of  It  are 
appearing  here. 

"They  send  the  younger  people  outside  to 
schcHjl  where  they  have  their  own  beda  with 
clean  sheeU.  central  heating,  flush  toUeU." 
says  Mabel  Walsh.  "Thee  you  send  th«m 
home  for  three  months  In  the  summer  and 
they're  supposed  to  be  satisfied  "with  condl- 
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tlons  here?"  The  same  point  emerged  dif- 
ferently In  a  discussion  I  had  ■with  three 
Kotzebue  teenager?,  Nelly  Ward.  16,  Pooky 
Tlepelman,  18,  and  Lenny  Henry,  16.  Miss 
Ward,  who  w.ts  graduated  from  the  B.I.A 
high  school  here  this  year,  plans  to  attend 
the  University  of  Alaska  at  Fairbanks  with 
the  help  of  a  state  loan.  She  said  she  planned 
to  return  to  Kotzebue  to  work  after  gradua- 
tion, prompting  Henry  to  ask :  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  here?"  Miss  Ward  shrugged, 

"The  way  It  is  now,  I  don't  think  Id  want 
to  live  here,"  Tlepelman  said,  "It  could  be 
made  a  decent  place  to  live,  but  first  of  aJl 
you  have  to  get  people  thinking  about  what 
they  want  and  need,  ,  ,  ,  A  lot  of  the  young 
people  would  like  to  get  out," 

•■A  majority  of  them,  anyway,"  Henry  said. 

And  frequently  they  do  get  out.  The  ASHA 
report  on  Kotaebue  notes  that,  "There  are 
fewer  residents  In  the  age  group  20-24  years 
than  In  the  age  groups  Immediately  before 
and  after  that  group.  This  discrepancy  can 
only  be  e:q>lalned  as  a  result  of  heavy  emigra- 
tion from  the  community  of  members  of  that 
age  group.  "  And.  of  course,  young  and  mid- 
dle-aged adults  "are  the  most  productive 
members  of  a  community.  They  are  the 
breadwinners.  They  are  the  people  who  pro- 
vide social  and  political  leadership  for  a 
community.  And  they  are  the  people  who 
tend  to  leave  Kotzebue.  The  poverty  of  op- 
portunity for  personal  achievement  and  the 
poor  living  conditions  Induce  many  of  the 
yoting  adults  to  leave  Kotzebue.  Consequent- 
ly, the  city  Is  drained  of  Its  best-trained,  most 
productive  members.  As  long  as  this  situa- 
tion prevails,  the  success  of  the  community 
will  be  limited," 

Yet  despite  all  this — despite  the  appalling 
statistics  which  here  take  on  the  flesh  of 
reality,  despite  the  poverty  and  the  cultural 
stress — one  leaves  Kotzebue  with  a  feeling  of 
cautious  optimism,  a  sense  that  these  people 
win  yet  prevail  In  the  most  unlikely  circum- 
stances— as  they  have  in  the  past. 

Among  the  hopeful  Indicators  Is  the  tre- 
mendous upsurge  of  native  activism  In  the 
last  few  years,  with  the  struggle  for  a  land- 
claims  settlement  the  catalyst.  In  last  year's 
elections,  natives  won  an  unprecedented  six 
seats  in  the  40-member  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  came  close  to  winning  others. 
Natives  also  hold  two  of  the  20  seats  In  the 
Senate,  and  Kotzebue's  Willie  Hensley  Is  one 
of  the  most  effective  members  of  the  upper 
chamber  Emll  Nottl.  the  personable  former 
president  of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Na- 
tives, the  central  native  organization  formed 
to  seek  a  claims  settlement  In  Congress,  ran 
a  respectable  second  In  a  three-man  race  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Lieutenant 
Oovernor.  though  he  spent  only  about  $5.- 
000,  while  the  winner.  H.  A  Boucher,  spent 
a  reported  »125.0O0  A  heavy  native  vote, 
along  with  strong  support  In  southeastern 
Alaska  where  he  has  long  been  a  favorite  son, 
guaranteed  Gov  William  A  Egan  his  \-ictory 
over  former  Gov  Keith  H  Miller  In  response, 
Egan  has  given  natives  several  lmp<irtant 
positions  within  his  sdmlnlstration  (though 
no  cabinet  appointments). 

Furthermore  at  the  national  level,  the  na- 
uves.  despite  serious  rivalries  and  divergent 
interests  among  peoples  of  three  ethnic 
stocks  and  ctiltural  backgrounds,  have  main- 
tained an  impressive  facade  of  unity  and 
have  been  effective  in  convincing  large  num- 
bers of  Congressmen  of  the  Justness  of  their 
cause. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  young  natives 
who  leave  their  communities  to  go  to  school 
are  coming  back  home  to  see  if  they  can 
help.  Bobby  Bchaeffer  and  Willie  Goodwin  of 
RurALCAP  are  two  examples  here.  "I'm  hap- 
pier with  my  job  now  than  I  was  when  I  was 
an  electrodics  technician."  Goodwtn  says 
"I'm  Interested  In  my  people.  It's  a  good 
feeling  to  have  something  accomphabed  and 
to  know  your  people  were  glad  you  could 
help." 

While  all  this  has  been  going  on,  the  racial 
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climate  has  remained  reasonably  good — 
though  far  from  the  perfect  state  many 
Alaskans  like  to  believe  they  have  achieved 
The  racial  tension  Is  there,  as  it  Ine'i-ltably 
is  In  relations  between  a  well-to-do  majortiy 
and  a  large,  underprivileged  minority  Btit 
so  fax  the  hatred  and  violence  that  have 
shattered  relations  between  whites  and 
blacks  elsewhere  Is  absent  One  soclologlc&l 
study  Indicated  that  white  prejudices  agalns; 
natives,  though  they  exist,  are  less  clearly 
defl^ned  than  thoee  agaUiEt  blacks  and  thus 
may  prove  easier  to  overcome  And  moet 
natives  still  favor  racial  cooperation  in  an 
attempt  to  work  out  an  accommodation  with 
white  society  But  It  Is  a  deUcate  balance 
which  will  not  last  without  affirmative  ac- 
tion by  Congress. 

Says  "Vlnce  Scheurch,  the  articulate  Mayor 
of  Klana:  "We're  waiting  impatiently.  I  won't 
say  patiently"  The  reasons  are  obvious;  To 
Alaska's  natives  a  land-claim  settlement  Is 
not  a  massive  welfare  measure;  it  Is  a  legal 
debt  the  United  States  Gov«mment  has 
owed  for  more  tlian  a  century.  Payment  of 
It  could  provide  the  large-scale  infusion  of 
cash  the  natives  need  to  upgrade  their  vil- 
lages. Mineral  resources  on  lands  granted  to 
the  natives  could  provide  the  long-term 
financial  stability  they  need  to  evolve  a 
political  and  social  framework  capable  of  re- 
solving conflicts  between  the  old  culture  and 
the  new.  and  breaking  the  bonds  of  p>ov- 
erty  which  have  made  life  here  so  difficult. 
And.  most  important  to  many  natives,  a  large 
land  settlement  would  guarantee  the  contin- 
ued st.ablUty  of  the  subsistence  hunting  and 
fishing  upon  which  thotisands  of  people  will 
continue  to  depend  for  years  to  come. 

"Money  lasts  a  while,"  Schaeffer  says.  "The 
land  lasts  forever.  We've  lived  without  money 
all  these  years;  I  dont  see  why  we  cant  do 
It  for  a  while  longer.  The  transition  will  take 
a  long  time  anyway." 

Laks  Ho! 

The  Alaskan  land  claims  bill  got  a  boost 
toward  passage  earUer  this  year  when  sev- 
eral of  the  major  oil  companies  plus  the 
consortliun  organized  to  build  the  proposed 
Prudhoe  Bay-Valdez  pipeline  put  their  con- 
siderable lobbying  muscle  behind  a  claims 
settlement.  The  Industry  was  ccncerned  that 
unless  the  issue  was  decided,  the  natives 
might  be  able  to  get  a  court  injunction  halt- 
ing construction  of  the  line,  which  would 
cross  land  claimed  by  the  natives.  The  pros- 
pect of  lengthy  litigation  was  enough  to  get 
an  influential  segment  of  the  oU  industry 
behind  a  settlement  The  Industry  apparent- 
ly h.is  not  urged  any  particular  settlemer.t 
formtila,  but  instead  has  urged  Congresrme:. 
to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  making  that  deter- 
mination themselves. 

The  Hotise  legislation  attempts  to  skirt  one 
of  the  major  previous  roadblocks  to  a  large 
land  settlement  potentially  divisive  competi- 
tion between  the  state  government  and  the 
natives  for  the  limited  amount  of  valuable 
resrurce- bearing  land  The  Statehood  Act. 
which  admitted  Alaska  to  the  Union  In  1959 
gave  the  state  government  the  right  to  select 
104  million  of  Alaska's  365  million  acres  of 
land  The  state  had  made  only  about  18  mil- 
lion acres  of  its  selections — and  only  a  small 
percentage  of  those  had  Ijeen  conCm^ed  by 
the  Pederml  Qovemmenl — when  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  fdall  slapped  a 
"freeBe"  on  all  Federal  lands,  preventing  their 
transfer  to  anyone.  Including  the  state  until 
the  land  claims  were  settled  As  a  result, 
about  93  million  acres  has  been  reserved  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  Of  that  amount 
about  93  million  acres  has  been  reserved  by 
Washington  for  national  forests  and  the 
like — and  thus  Is  unavailable  to  either  the 
state  or  the  natives  for  selection.  When  Fed- 
eral iBserves  and  previous  state  selecttoDS  are 
deducted,  about  350  mimon  acres  of  land  are 
available  to  the  state  ax>d  the  naUves.  and 
only  about  40  mUllon  of  those  are  ooosMtared 
likely  to  be  commercially  valtiable    Those  40 
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mllUon  coniprlse  ian<l  both  the  sUale  and  the 
nAilves  want  most. 

As  a  way  around  tbls,  tfae  House  bill  would 
grant,  the  rom^hly  200  oatlve  villages  the  right 
of  flrst  selection  on  about  18  million  acres  of 
land  in  the  lounediate  vicinity  of  the  villages. 
Then  the  sta'e  would  r>e  free  to  proceed  with 
Its  statehood  sele^t^Hons,  which  It  would  be 
required  to  complete  by  1984  After  that,  the 
native  regional  corporations  could  select  an- 
other 22  million  acres- 

The  geiieruus  St-nate  bill,  unique  In  land 
Clain-is  IfgliJatlon  would  allow  the  natives  to 
chctise  between   two  alternative  settlements 

(I)—  Pee  simple  title  to  40  million  acres  of 
land  Villages  would  l>e  (granted  one  Uiwtishlp 
of  lani  ; 23  040  acres)  adlacent  to  tlie  villages 
for  each  400  person.^  ITiat  would  amount  to 
10  to  12  minion  acres  The  rest  wovUd  be 
selected  by  a  native  cwmml-ssloii  established 
by  the  bill 

(2) — Pe«  simple  title  to  34  million  acres  of 
land  surface  title  U>  another  six  million  acres 
and  surface  u.'^e  permits  but  not  title — to 
another  20  rnllUon  acres,  f^r  a  t^ital  of  50  mil- 
lion acres. 

-  T  MB. 

SOCITTT    OF    Amesica.n     Po«e.steks. 

Sitka.  Alaska,  Ortober  9.  1971. 
Hon.    Nick   Becich. 

Bouse  of  Repreaentativea.  House  Office 
Buildiny,  Waahington.  D.C. 
Oeax  Rcfkjeski(Tattte  Bscich  :  Enclosed 
you  wUl  fliid  3  resolutions  that  the  Alaska 
Section  of  the  Society  of  America  Foresters 
recently  passed  These  3  Issues  are  of  TltaJ 
Importance  In  our  young  State  and  as  a 
professional  society  we  want  to  make  our 
pceitlon  known  to  you. 

We  hope  you  will  give  these  issues  careful 
conslderat  ton. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Alan  J.  AmtcN, 
Secretary-Treasurer,     Society     of     American 
Foresiers,    Alaska    Section 

1971    Alaska   Ssctiom,  Socittt   or  Amjeeicam 

Koc=rrr=£,  RssoLtmoM  No.  5 

Be  It  hereby  resolved  th»t  the  position 
statement  of  the  Alaska  Section  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters  concerning. 
"Native  Land  Claims  In  Alaska",  shall  be  as 
follows : 

The  Alaska  Section  of  the  8<x-iety  of 
American  Foresters  supports  the  settlement 
of    aboriginal    claims    of    the    Alaska    .Natives 

Any  settlement  should  recognize  the  over- 
riding public  needs  of  existing  National 
Parks,  Wildlife  Refuges  Forests  and  Monu- 
ments Furthermiire  any  settlement  should 
also  recognize  and  provide  for  continued 
public  ownership  of  other  public  lanxls  in 
any   land   claim  solution. 

The  Alaska  Section  of  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters  recognizes  the  lmf>or- 
t*nce  of  public  lands  for  all  the  p>eople  of 
the    Nation,    regardless    of    ethnic    origin. 

TTierefore,  t*  it  further  re6<;lved  that  valid 
native  land  claims  in  Alaska  be  settled  r.iy 
mone:.ary  pa>Tne!it,  in  lieu  uf  land  grants, 
to  quiet  any  clouded  titles  on  these  afore- 
mentioned public  laiids  to  preserve  their 
dedicated  National  pvirpuse,  and  tltat  any 
land  grants  be  confined  to  the  area  <->cciipled 
by  existing  native  villages  and  all  bonaflde 
Alaska  native  li^abltaucy  all  of  the  afore- 
mentioned to  be  ail  determined  by  the  legal 
decisions  of  all  applicable  local  state  and 
federal  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
bodies. 


FaLicbahks,  Alaska. 
Hon.  Nick  Bbckth. 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

The  Oreater  Fairbanks  Chamber  of  Oom- 
merce  endorses  without  quallflcation  posi- 
tion of  Aiaj:ka  State  Chamber  <»f  CX/mmeroe 
with  regardb  Uj  Native  land  claims  settle- 
ment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  addition  we  feel  the  Kyle  amendment 
as  now  contained  in  the  House  bill  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  Alaska 
and  therefore  ask  it  be  deleted 

C.  W    Bam, 
General  Manager. 

OcroBEX   13,   1071. 
Mr    Pun,  Hoij>swoaTH, 

Pre,Tid^nf.     State     of     Alaska     Chamber     of 
CoriTni-Tce.  Juneau,  Alaska. 

Di.^a  Ms  HoLd-swoktu  We  all  reall?*  that 
a  .settlement  of  the  .Ma-sltn  Native  Ijind 
Claims  will  shape  Alaska's  future  dramat- 
ically Certainly  on  an  issue  with  this  eco- 
nimic  importance  the  business  oummunlty, 
through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  must 
bring  its  views  to  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lative leaders  and  the  public.  Alaska  State 
Bank  has  supfKirted  the  position  taken  by 
the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Greater  Anchorage  Chamber  of  Oofnmerce  on 
the  Native  LAnd  Claims.  We  do.  however, 
wish  to  make  two  comments  on  the  Septem- 
ber 24,  1971  resoluUon. 

First  we  feel  that  the  resolution  was  intro- 
duced too  late  In  the  legislative  process  to 
have  a  jjosltlve  elect  on  the  settlement.  Be- 
cause of  the  eleventh-hour  nature  of  the 
resolution.  It  exposes  the  Chamber  and  the 
business  community  to  the  charge  of  being 
otwtructlonlstlc.  Secondly,  we  feel  that  a 
resolution  cf  this  importance  r.h=u!cl  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  membership  at  large,  rather 
than  the  board  of  directors  exclusively,  so 
that  the  document  truly  reflects  the  senti- 
ments of  the  total  business  community. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  our  comments 
on  the  September  24  resolution,  which  we 
submit  for  your  corislderatlon  In  the  future, 
are  not  on  content  but  rather  pertain  to  the 
timing  and  lack  of  input  from  the  member- 
ship at  large. 

Tours  truly 

KKNNrXH    C.    HCMB. 

President.  Alaska  State  Bank. 

Akchokace,  Alaska. 
Hon.  NtcK  Becich, 
H'cu /liny ton.  DC. 

Alaskans  finally  aroused  to  danger  of  Kyi 
amendment  by  American  Mining  Congress 
statement.  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  tele- 
vision carrying  story  and  long  program 
planned  for  early  In  week  Am  also  informed 
mat  petition  against  large  land  settlement 
circulating  here  Your  letter  of  October  4 
overlooks  fact  that  bard  rock  prospecting 
-ould  be  banded,  destroying  »10  million  ex- 
ploration Industry,  plus  Inestimable  future 
economic  and  social  benefits  I  have  been 
authorized  to  telegraph  all  Memtiers  of 
Congress,  and  am  so  doing  Asking  for  a  no 
vote  for  Ala.ska  on  Kyi  amendmenl  luesday. 
Please  do  what  you  can  Believe  me.  we 
appreciate  your  past  efforts  and  solicit  your 
future  ones. 

EaNCST    N      WOLFT. 

President,  Alaska  Miners  Assn. 

PmrKsst'Bc  CowsEBVATioM   Socarnr. 

Petersburg,   Alaska. 
Representative  Nick  Bccich, 
Hrnisr  Office   Building. 
Wojihington.   DC 

Dr.AR  Rff»KW5i:i«TATivE  Broun  T)ie  Peters- 
burg Conservation  8<x-lety  is  concerned  about 
prupoeed  bills  regarding  Indian  Land  Claims 
We  t>pp<«e  any  land  settlement  in  excess  of 
10  million  acres  We  feel  this  Is  fair  and 
sulflclent  for  village  expansion:  larger 
amounts  would  have  loo  great  an  impact  on 
laud  U.V  In  Alaska  In  S<:>utheast  Alaska  the 
pn>p<*ed  village  grants  would  cause  com- 
plete ciia"8  In  resource-use  planning  We  do 
not  oppose  a  monetary  settlement  of  any 
reasonable  amount  but  feel  tlie  land  Is  for 
all  peoples'   use. 

8ln€-erely   yours, 

(Mrs  I    Emu  T   \'    Mersiam. 

Correupcjndxng  Secretary 
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OCTOBKB     15.     1971. 

Hon.    Nick    Beckh, 

t/.S     House   of   Representatives.   House    Office 
Building.  Was'tington,  DC. 

Deax  Congressman  Bkgich  :  As  a  geologist 
familiar  with  land  use  studies  in  Alaska  und 
one  formerly  Involved  with  the  Department 
of  Interior  in  Alaska,  I  t>elleve  tiiat  the  land 
use  studies  are  more  complex  than  generally 
realized  in  terms  of  definitive  work  that 
would  take  much  more  than  five  years  I 
also  do  not  believe  that  amendments  for  land 
use  studies  should  be  appended  to  tlie  Ala,ska 
Native  Claims  Bill,  but  as  necessary  it  all 
should  be  considered  separately — jjerhaps  In 
connection  with  the  proposed  revisions  of  the 
Public  l.,and  Ijiws. 

Some  of  the  opinions  and  reasons  to  justify 
this  piTsltion  are  given  In  the  enclosed  letter 
submitted    to    the    Anchorage    Dally    Times 
October   15.  1971. 
Sincerely. 

C.    C.    Hawi,et. 
Consulting  Economic  Geologist. 

Encloeure  (1). 

October    14,    1971. 
Editor, 
Anchorage  Daily   Times, 

Anchorage,  Alaska. 

DKAa  Sm:  Recent  articles  in  your  pap>er 
citing  representatives  of  conservation 
groups  such  as.  Art  Davidson,  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  and  also  Theodcn-e  O.  Bingham, 
U  S  B  L  M  — cle.serve  some  comment,  specifi- 
cally on  subjects  of  Land-Use  Planning.  Na- 
tive L.and  Claims,  and  the  Public  Land  Laws 
All  these  Items  are  Intertwined  because  of 
legislation  before  Congress. 

Both  the  Conservation  groups  and  the 
USB  LJ4  have  indicated  that  they  believe 
that  the  Public  Lan<1  Laws  should  be 
changed — one  purpose  tjeing  to  protect  our 
environment,  admltt<><ily  a  praiseworthy  aim. 
It  Is  also  clear,  however,  that  a  real  aim  of 
extremists  In  both  groups — private  and  gov- 
ernment— is  to  accomplish  this  protection  by 
o(.>mplete  withdrawal  of  public  lands  from 
entry  for  any  private  purjxise.  be  It  home- 
steading,  grazing,  mining,  logging  or  recrea- 
tional use  Alaakans  nsid  all  other  Americans 
should  realize  how  dangerously  close  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  public  lands  Is  They 
should  decide  If  It  is  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  United  s?afeR  to  have  complete  coUec- 
tlTe  ownership  of  tlie  remaining  public  land 
In  the  United  States  And  if  their  decision 
Is  no.  it's  time  to  call,  write  or  telegraph  any 
person  of  Influence  that  they  know  in  order 
to  stop  It 

The  new  catchphrase  In  this  assault  on  any 
development  is  apprvrently  L^nd-Use  Plan- 
ning At  first  glance  hardly  anything  could 
appear  rruire  innocent  and  less  dangerous  to 
develop  than  this  But  I  believe  It  is  worth- 
while u>  ask  what  it  means,  how  Is  it  to  be 
done,  by  whom,  haven't  we  alresLdy  done  it. 
and  are  we  all  using  the  same  ground  rules? 
For  exiunple.  It  is  apparent  that  to  some 
vocal  pe>ople  the  hiehe«t  and  he^t  use  of  any 
wilderness  l.s  wlldfmess  never  mind  any 
tangible  resource*  that  mlpht  t->e  present  — 
it  must  be  preserved  I^and-Use  Planning,  if 
it  has  vajldlty  at  all  must  be  based  on  study 
of  land  Itc  scenic  value  watershed  potential, 
as  well  as  the  more  tangible  items —such  as, 
minerals  and  timber. 

T>)  those  who  ask  five  years  for  a  study.  It 
is  p'lsslble  to  reply  In  either  of  two  ways: 
First,  why  so  such  time?  Second,  that  it  is 
Impossible  to  do  an  adequate  Job  In  any 
reasonable  time  To  Justify  this  view,  I  would 
point  out  that  Alaska  has  been  studied  more 
or  less  Intensively  for  seventy  years:  we 
know  In  general  what  basins  can  contain 
oil  or  ga*  fields  what  ranges  .ir'  moet  likely 
to  have  mineral  depo>lt»  where  the  market- 
able timber  l.«i  where  arable  land  is  what 
water  power  res-jurces  there  are  and  where 
the   best    fisheries   are    TTiere   is   also   a   con- 
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sensuA  on  quite  a  number  of  the  most  sc«nlc 
areas. 

We  are  also  aware  of  the  areas  of  greatest 
social  problems  and  population  pressures.  A 
great  many  of  these  things  have  been  docu- 
mented in  voluminous  reports  Has  anyone 
read  them?  Would  we  read  the  next  one  or 
abide  by  its  recommendations  any  more  thai. 
those  of  "Ala-ska  Natives  and  the  Land" 
compiled  by  the  U.S.BX.M.  from  various 
authoritative  sources? 

Would  the  next  edition  of  the  CJruenlng 
report  prepared  by  the  US  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  other  agencies  9ay  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  last?  Ba.sed  on  the  hl.story  of  most 
government  ventures,  the  answer  has  to  be 
no.  What  of  a  real  land-use  study''  To  really 
appraise  Alaska  on  a  detailed  field  basis  re- 
quires so  much  more  work  and  time  that  It 
Is  seriously  questioned  whether  the  people 
who  finally  finished  It  would  remember  the 
object  of  this  search  One  example,  several 
years  ago  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  esti- 
mated that  It  would  take  300  years  to  finish 
the  one  inch  to  the  mile  geological  mapping 
of  Alaska  at  the  present  mapping  rate  This 
rate  has  not  sped  up.  and  even  if  It  had  by 
ninety  percent,  we  are  still  talking  about 
thirty  years  to  complete  a  not-very-detalled 
analysis. 

In  remarks  recently.  Mr  Bingham  of  the 
U.S.B  L.M.  Implied  that  the  days  of  the  old- 
time  prospector  are  over,  and  that  it  can 
all  be  done  rapidly  with  electronic  gadgetry. 
Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  true  Many  signlfl- 
cant  mineral  discoveries  are  stUl  being  made 
in  about  the  old  way.  True,  transp<irt  by  hell- 
copter  has  revolutionized  the  ability  of  peo- 
ple to  get  around  In  the  north  but  when  they 
are  there  on  the  ground,  prospecting  has  not 
changed  significantly  So-called  modern  geo- 
chemlcai  prospecting  Is  so  basically  similar 
to  the  search  for  gold  by  the  gold  pan  that  it's 
hard  to  see  why  it  Justifies  a  new  name  at 
all. 

If  people  of  this  level  of  knowledge  are  go- 
ing to  do  Land-Use  Planning,  I  prefer  the 
old  way  where  a  burro  breaks  hl.s  leg  while 
slipping  over  a  ledge  of  gold-bearing  quartz 

These  considerations  and  others  bring  me 
to  the  view  that  Lai.d-Use  Planning  is  a  Red 
Herring  and  the  people  who  propose  it  are 
either  terribly  naive  (probably)  or  they  figure 
that  here  Is  the  way  to  stop  development 
period. 

These  matters  are  particularly  pressing 
currently  because  land  withdrawals,  pending 
use-planning,  are  part  of  at  least  two  of  the 
Native  Claims  Bills  The  whole  question  of 
land  laws  Is  also  under  review,  with  hearings 
slated  In  Alaska  in  November 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  deficiencies  In 
the  land  laws  are  present,  and  that  an  entire 
rew  base  is  needed  But  it  i.s  a  matter  of  too 
much  importance  to  change  Alaska's  land 
laws  by  means  of  an  amendment  on  the  Na- 
tive Clainis  settlement,  rather  than  specific 
legislation  These  changes  should  be  debated 
on  their  own  merits 

Observations  over  the  last  few  years  Indi- 
cate that  the  real  land  hogs  In  Alaska  are 
not  speculators  or  miners,  but  the  extreme 
Conservation  groups  Time  after  time  these 
people  have  tried  to  get  land  tied  up  by  ad- 
ministrative flat,  or  by  the  amendment  route, 
rather  than  by  ptibllc  debate  To  give  them 
credit,  they  undoubtedly  feel  that  the  end — 
Pre.servatlon — Justifies  the  means  However, 
this  argument  is  a  dangerous  one  and  is 
surely  without  democratic   basis. 

The   Native   Ijind   Claims  and   the  Public 
Land  Laws  can,  respectively,  be  settled  Justly 
or   revised    as    needed    If   all    sides   are   heard 
and  weighted  as  fairly  as  possible. 
Yours  for  a  greater  Alaska. 
Sincerely, 

O.  O.  Hawlit, 
Consulting  Economic  Geologist. 
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A  RisoLtmow  or  TH«  Cn-T  of  SrrtA,  Alaska, 

tJaaiNo  Legislation  To  Ri»olvi  th*  Nattvx 

Land  Claims 

Whereas,  legislation  Is  presently  before 
Congress  to  settle  the  Alaska  native  land 
claims,  and 

Whereas,  the  Alaska  delegation  to  Congress 
has  energetically  pursued  resolution  of  this 
matter,  and 

Whereas,  the  settlement  of  these  land 
claims  will  benefit  the  people  of  rural  Alaska 
and  recognize  the  rights  of  our  aboriginal 
citizens,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  land  freeze  aflects 
the  orderly  development  of  our  State,  and 

Whereas,  the  lives  of  all  Alaskans  are  af- 
fected by  a  lack  of  action  resolving  these 
unsettled  matters. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  as  follows: 

1.  That  all  Alaskans  unify  to  support  leg- 
islation presentl  ■  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress for  an  equitable  and  fair  resolution  of 
the  Native  land  claims  problem. 

2.  That  Congress  be  urged  to  pass  the  nec- 
essary legislation  during  this  session. 

3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  directed 
to  the  Presld-i'nt  of  the  United  States,  the 
Alaska  delegation  to  Congress,  Governor  Wil- 
liam A.  Eagan  and  members  of  the  press. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the 
presidents  of  public  and  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  have  met  and 
adopted  a  imifled  pasition  on  Federal  aid 
to  postsecondarv'  educational  institu- 
tions. I  have  dLscussed  tl'ii.s  matter  at 
considerable  length  with  a  number  of 
these  leaders,  and  And  their  views  most 
perBua.sive.  The  followmg  is  a  statement 
of  their  position  which  I  submit  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues; 

The  presidents  of  Oregon  colleges  and 
universities  have  devoted  considerable  time 
this  fall  to  Uie  study  of  Federal  legislation 
having  to  do  with  fimding  of  post -secondary 
education.  We  recognize  that  our  society  Is 
struggling  to  Implement  a  new  relationship 
between  government  and  citizen  In  the  field 
of  education  and  are  deeply  pleased  with 
the  progress  which  has  occurred  thus  far 
However,  we  stUl  have  some  serious  concerns 
and  wish  to  express  them  in  the  following 
statement. 

We  hold  primary  belief  in  the  proposition 
that  national  greatness  results  from  Indl- 
vldtial  greatness,  and  that  individual  great- 
ness results  from  the  unfettered  pursuit  of 
truth  and  knowledge  We  are  sure  in  our 
conviction  that  this  pursuit  must  be  effected 
chiefly  Uirough  strong  educational  programs 
We  call  for  a  broad  Federal  commitment  to 
the  general  financial  support  of  post-sec- 
ondary educational  Institutitins  In  order  that 
these  institutions  may  be  so  strengthened  as 
to  fully  realize  their  potential 

An  increasing  number  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  sorely  threatened  by  rising  costs. 
We  beUeve  It  to  be  a  naUonal  imperaUve  to 
alleviate  this  situation.  More  subtle,  but 
perhaps  even  more  deleterious  to  the  na- 
tional interest,  is  the  distortion  of  educa- 
tional programs  resulting  from  over  reliance 
on  the  unstable  and  uncertain  winds  of  cate- 
gorical aid   We  know  this  distortion  is  occur- 
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ring  in  colleges  across  the  land  and  decry  it 
as  counter  productlye  to  effective  education 

We  accept  the  necessity  of  continuing  some 
forms  of  categoricpJ  aid.  but  deplore  the  pree- 
ent  and  growing  reliance  on  such  aid  solely. 
This  reliance  emasculates  and  fragments  the 
federal  efTort.  whfle  enhancing  opportunities 
for  federal  guidance  to  become  toe  specific 
at  the  expense  of  knowledgeable  direction 
available  only  from  state  and  Icx^  institu- 
tions. 

From  our  own  experience  we  are  profoundly 
aware  that  options  open  to  "Middle  Ameri- 
can" students  in  pursuit  of  post-secondary 
education  are  now  limited  We  are  not  will- 
ing t/j  see  all  institutional  aid  linked  to  a 
formula  distributing  student  aid  almost  en- 
tirely to  economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals. We  Eu-e  firmly  convinced  that  the  best 
hopie  of  providing  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity lies  in  making  more  general  re- 
sources available  to  college.^  and  universities 

We  are  likewise  convinced  that  ccntinulnp 
reform  of  the  process  of  post -secondary  edu- 
cation will  result  primarily  as  changes  are 
developed  in  and  by  faculties  and  institu- 
tions. Improvement  in  the  intensely  persona- 
relationship  w^e  call  "leaching  "  cannot  be 
imposed  from  wilhotit  but  must  be  created 
from  within  This  calls  for  financial  aid  not 
tied  to  someone  eLse's  priorities,  projects  or 
programs 

It  is  our  unanimous  belief  that  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  those  parts  of  the  Green 
Bill  (H.R  7248)  concerned  with  general  aid 
to  Institutions  and  to  student*  competently 
express  the  best  current  approach  to  the 
problems  of  jxist-secondary  education  We 
therefore  urpe  your  attention  to  those  prin- 
ciples and  ask  your  full  support  of  them. 


RESOLUTION  DESIGNATING  SQUARE 
DANCE  AS  NATIONAL  FOLK  DANCE 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    NORTH     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  at  this 
lime  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  square  dance  as  the  national 
folk  daiice  of  the  Unit,ed  States 

The  .square  dance,  like  jazz  mu.sic,  is  a 
uniquely  American  contribution  to  the 
world'.s  entertainment  culture  As  stated 
m  the  resolution,  the  square  dance  has 
been  a  part  of  the  Nation's  folk  history 
since  1651    more  than  300  years  ago 

Since  that  time,  it  has  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  our  national  heritage.  ,As 
the  early  pioneers  set  out  from  the  East- 
em  Seaboard  to  fiilflll  our  'manifest  des- 
tiny "  of  Inhabiting  the  continent  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  they  brought 
with  them  the  square  dance. 

It  was  the  standard  form  of  entertain- 
ment for  young  and  old  alike,  on  the 
treks  of  wagon  trains,  in  the  small  towTis 
of  the  frontier,  wherever  people  gath- 
ered for  fellowship. 

Thankfully,  the  art  has  been  preserved 
and  is  still  practic*^  in  many  areas  of 
the  cotmtrj'  today  by  such  outstanding 
and  talented  groups  as  the  EHxie  Swing- 
ers Square  Dance  Club  In  practice  if  not 
by  law,  the  square  dance  is  already  rec- 
ognized by  most  people  as  the  nauonal 
folk  dance, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  m«  in  this 
effort  to  give  well -deserved  ofBcial  recog- 
nition to  tlie  American  square  d«ice. 
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DISCHARGE      PETITION      AND      THE 
PRAYER  IN  SCHOOL  AMENDMENT 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  ri.oHiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSErNTATIVES 

Wrdnrsday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr  BURKP:  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  have  received  many  letlfrs  about  the 
proposed  prayer  in  school  amendment 
and  probably  there  are  a  numbt-r  of  yoa 
who  are  inter&sted  in  the  is.'iue  but 
have  not  written  to  give  me  vour  views 

The  current  proposed  amendment, 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Chalmers  P. 
Wylie  Ls  the  latest  in  a  lent;  series  of 
proposed  constituliunal  iiiiu-ndrnt'iiLs  de- 
signed to  reverse  decisions  beginning  in 
1962  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  first  amendment  barred  the  re- 
quired use  of  official  pravers  or  Btble 
reading  in  the  public  schools 

The  first  amendment  prt-Mdes  that — 

Congress  ahall  make  no  law  respecting  aji 
establlahment  of  religion,  or  problbltlng  ibi) 
free  exercise  thereof.  A 

House  Joint  Resolution  191 — the  Wy- 
lie amendment — provides  tlaat — 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Constitution 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  persona  lawfully 
assembled.  In  any  public  building  which  ts 
supported  In  whole  or  In  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  to  participate 
In  nondenomlnatlonal  praj'er. 

The  discharge  petition  to  free  the  bill 
from  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ceived the  requisite  218  signatures  on 
September  21.  Tlie  prayer  amendment  te 
similar  to  one  which  I  cosponsored  and 
introduced  in  Uie  91st  and  92d  Con- 
gresses. I  also  was  one  of  the  early  sign- 
ers of  Congressman  Wylies  discharge 
petition. 

Of  coiu-se.  settmg  the  bill  out  of  com- 
mittee IS  only  one  step  in  the  long  proc- 
ess of  becoming  a  law.  Any  con.stitiitional 
amendment  must  be  pa-ssed  by  two-thirds 
of  Uie  House  and  the  Senate  and  aiJ- 
proved  by  three-fourtlis  of  the  States. 
The  movement  to  return  prayers  to 
schools  started  m  1962,  and  no  .school 
prayer  amendment  has  reached  the  floor 
of  either  Chamber  .since  1966  although 
hundreds  have  been  introduced. 

Almost  all  major  churcli  gioups  and 
religious  organizations  opixise  any 
change  in  tlie  fir.st  amendment.  Return- 
ing prayer  to  schools  is  the  only  amend- 
ment tlmt  lias  ever  bt^n  proiH>sed  to  the 
Bill  of  Rmhts.  They  fear  that  such  an 
amendment  might  '  open  the  doors  for 
governmental  mtrasion  into  tiie  religious 
affairs  of  the  people  "  They  allege  that 
to  authorize  government,  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  to  intervene  m  the 
sacred  privilege  of  prayer  is  to  make  of 
government  a  judge  of  tlieology  and  an 
admmistrator  of  religious  practice.' 

Support  for  the  constitutional  change 
comes  largely  from  individuals  who  par- 
ticipatd  in  a  large-scale  mail  campaign 
to  make  tiielr  representatives  aware  of 
their  feeling.s  on  the  Lssue 

Tl'.e  importance  of  the  dl-scharxe  peti- 
tion to  the  Wyhe  amendment  is  tiiat  it 
gave  It  a  second  chance.  The  bill  waa 
bottled  up  in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
but  thanks  to  the  discharge  petition  It 
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will  now  come  to  the  House  floor  Then, 
like  any  other  bill  it  must  be  passed  by 
tiie  House  and  tJie  Senate  and  since  it  is 
a  constitutional  amendment.  It  must  also 
be  approved  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

The  di.scharRP  petition  procedure  re- 
quires that  the  petition  rem  iin  on  tlie 
Discharge  Calendar,  at  lefi.st  7  legislative 
days  Ar.y  Member  who  signed  the  peti- 
tion may  move  to  have  the  House  con- 
sider the  motion  on  the  .second  or  fourth 
Mondays  of  the  month.  The  7-day  re- 
quirement extended  beyond  fcjei>tember 
27.  the  fourth  Mond.iy  of  September: 
both  the  .-second  and  fourth  Mondays  in 
October  are  liolidays.  delaying  the  first 
iK»s.sible  time  for  a  vote  until  Novera- 
t>er  8 

The  proposed  prayer  in  school  amend- 
ment has  a  chance  of  becoming  the  third 
bill  in  history  enacted  into  law  after  be- 
ing dislodged  from  Hou.sc  committees  by 
use  of  a  di.schargc  petition.  Tliere  have 
been  843  discliarge  petitions  filed  m  Con- 
gress since  the  law  creating  discharge 
petitions  was  enacted  in  1910.  Of  these 
only  25  have  been  brought  to  the  House 
floor  and  only  20  have  passed  the  House. 
Two  bills  survived  the  long  process  and 
ultimately  became  the  law  of  the  land 
These  were  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  and  the  1960  Federal  pay  raise 
bill. 

What  Is  a  discharge  petition?  How  does 
it  work?  The  normal  procedure  for  a  bill 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  is: 
First,  introduced,  second,  referred  to  a 
committee  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter,  third,  reported  out  of 
committee  with  findings  and  recommen- 
dations, and,  fourth,  considered  on  the 
House  floor.  If  the  bill  is  controversial  it 
goes  to  the  Rules  Committee  after  It  Is 
reported  out  of  committee  Before  it  can 
be  considered  on  the  House  floor  the 
Rules  Committee  must  give  the  bill  a 
nile.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Wylie  amendment  to  return  prayer  to 
.schools,  the  committee  to  which  the  bill 
was  referred  or  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
fuses to  act  on  the  bill  thereby  stopping 
its  forward  progress.  The  di.schargc  peti- 
tion enables  a  majority  of  tlie  Members 
of  Congress  to  do  an  end  run  around  the 
committees  and  bring  the  legislation  to 
the  House  floor  for  consideration. 

The  modern  discharge  rule  was  first 
adopted  in  1910  Tlie  present  form  of  the 
nile,  adopted  in  1935  permits  a  majority 
of  the  House — 218  Members  in  the  92d 
Congress — by  signing  a  motion  to  dis- 
rh.irge  a  committee  from  consideration 
of  a  bill  and  thereby  bring  to  the  Hotise 
floor  F-.rst.  any  public  bill  that  has  been 
before  a  standing  committee  of  the  House 
for  30  days:  or.  second,  any  committee- 
approved  bill  tliat  has  been  before  the 
Hoiise  Rules  Committee  for  7  legislative 
days  without  receiving  a  special  nile  for 
iloor  debate. 

In  addition,  the  duscharge  rule  permiLs 
dislodging  of  a  special  rule  from  the 
Rules  Committee  for  debate  on  a  bill  tliat 
ha_s  been  before  a  sUmding  committee  for 
30  days — a  combination  of  the  first  two 
procedures. 

In  summary,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
tlie  Hou.se  will  approve  thi.s  constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  prayer  in 
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public  .schools  during  the  92d  Congress 
The  road  ahead  for  final  approval  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  ts,  however, 
long  and  arduous  and  only  a  few  meas- 
ures liave  survived  tlie  pitfalLs  and  p>erils 
that  have  to  be  faced 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  THE  PUR- 
CHASE   OP   RHODESIAN    CHROME 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>fTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
favorite  phra.se  among  America's  young 
these  days  i.s  "Tell  it  like  it  is  "  While  I 
do  not  agree  with  their  grammar.  I  do 
agree  with  their  .sentiment.  It  ts  a  time 
for  realistic  appraisals  of  our  national 
policies,  and  if  those  policies  are  found 
wanting,  to  change  the  policy  to  fit  the 
realism  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  I 
am  struck  by  two  very  unrealistic  aspects 
of  our  current  policy  toward  our  national 
security  and  our  relations  with  another 
nation,  our  ncxl  for  chrome  and  our  boy- 
cott of  Rhodesia. 

Chrome  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
the  building  of  America  and  in  the  main- 
tenance of  our  national  safety  and  secu- 
rity. To  remain  strong  and  free,  we  must 
liave  at  our  disposal,  always  ready,  a 
mighty  arm  of  defen.se.  It  is  not  enough 
to  rely  on  our  principle.':,  our  moral  fiber, 
our  sense  of  justice  and  freedom,  we  must 
rely  on  the  militarj-  weapons  that  form 
the  first  line  of  defense  in  our  fortress  of 
liberty.  Unfortunately,  our  enemies  do 
not  understand  rea.son  and  logic  and 
brotherly  love,  but  they  do  imderstand 
and  respect  the  steel  of  the  sword  And 
our  steel  sword  of  defense  must  have 
chrome  to  give  it  the  strength  and  the 
temper  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of 
tyranny. 

Does  it  sound  reasonable,  then,  to  seek 
chrome,  not  from  our  friends,  but  from 
our  enemies'^  Does  it  appear  logical  to 
bend  our  knee  before  those  who  would 
destroy  our  freedom,  and  ask  them  for 
the  weapons  to  forestall  that  destruc- 
tion? And  to  add  the  final  burden  to  this 
test  of  logic,  does  it  reflect  good  judgment 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  chrome  from  our 
adversaries  than  the  price  offered  by  our 
friends? 

We  have  singled  out  the  Rhodesian 
people  from  among  the  families  of  na- 
tions as  the  target  of  our  wrath  because 
we  supposedly  do  not  like  something 
about  their  government  But  we  have  not 
turned  away  from  those  nations  that  are 
run  by  dictators,  tho.se  nation.^  that  deny 
religious  freedom,  those  nations  that  for- 
bid the  pnntmg  of  the  truth,  thase  na- 
tions that  muzzle  their  citizens,  tho.se  na- 
tions that  impri.son  their  di.s.senters.  those 
nations  that  launch  aggressive  war'; 
agaii'Lst  their  neighbors,  those  nations 
that  a.ssume  postures  of  hostility  toward 
the  United  States.  Those  nations,  which 
epitoini/e  all  that  America  hates,  remain 
our  friends,  while  Rhodesia,  a  free,  dem- 
ocratic, God  feanng.  Independent  nation, 
is  a  panah 

We.    in    this    House,    can    right    two 
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wrongs.  We  can  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Senate  and  support  the  Byrd  amendment 
to  the  military  procurement  bill,  H.R 
8687,  an  amendment  which  echoes  legis- 
I'tion  introduced  in  this  House  by  Mr. 
Collins  and  myself  The  amendment  is 
e'lSlly  understood  Section  503  would  re- 
establLsh  equitv  and  good  sense  by  mak- 
ing It  the  law  of  the  land  that  .so  long  as 
the  Importation  of  materials  from  Com- 
munist nations  is  not  prohibited,  the  im- 
portation of  those  same  materials  from 
non-Communist  nations  shall  not  be  pro- 
lublted.  We  will  be  placing  our  chrome 
priorities  in  proper  i>erspective,  buying 
good,  high-grade  chrome  from  a  friendly 
nation,  from  American  companies,  at  a 
fair  price.  We  will  be  eliminating  the  dis- 
criminatory treatment  of  Rhodesia,  a 
treatment  which  is  tlie  antithesis  of  the 
American  principle  against  rendering 
moral  judgments  against  our  fellow  man. 
I  virge  your  support  of  this  important 
legislation.  It  is  time  to  "tell  It  like  It  Is" 
to  take  the  realistic  view,  to  let  reason 
dictate  oiu:  policy. 
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withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  the  total- 
ity of  Urilted  States  forces  and  those  of  the 
other  foreign  countries  in  the  United  States 
camp  " 

Rt'solved,  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  taUts 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces 
from  South  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  follow- 
ing the  signing  of  the  agreement;  Prortdtd. 
That  the  agreement  shall  contain  guarantee 
by  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  of  safe  con- 
duct out  of  Vietnam  for  all  American  pris- 
oners and  all  American  Armed  Forces 
simultaneously. 
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HOUSE  RESOLUTION  630 


HON,  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesdav.  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  won- 
dering. In  view  of  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  In  Salpon.  if  any  Member  of 
Congress  or  any  member  of  the  executive 
branch  would  care  to  say  he  or  she  is 
willing,  from  this  day  forward,  to  give  his 
or  her  life,  limb,  sanity  or  freedom — 
POW  even  for  another  day— further  to 
prop  up  the  Saigon  dictatorship. 

Other  Americans  are  being  ordered  to 
do  so  today. 

Following  Is  the  language  of  House 
Resolution  No.  630,  which  I  introduced  on 
September  30,  1971 : 

House  RESoLcrnoN  No.  630 

'Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  Is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's  in 
North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain  a 
residual  force  in  South  Vietnam  That  is  the 
least  we  can  negotiate  for  " 

Whereas  Madame  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh.  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  Sfiuth  Viet- 
nam stated  on  July  1.  1971,  that  the  policy  of 
her  government  is  "If  tlie  United  States 
Oovernment  sets  a  terminal  date  for  the 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  in  1971  of 
the  totality  of  United  States  forces  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  In  the  United 
States  camp,  the  parlies  will  at  the  same  time 
agree  on  the  mcKlalltles: 

"A.  Of  the  withdrawal  In  safety  from  South 
Vietnam  of  the  totality  of  United  States 
forces  and  those  of  the  other  foreign  coun- 
tries In  the  United  States  ciimp; 

"B  Of  the  release  of  the  totality  of  mili- 
tary men  of  all  parties  and  the  civilians  cap- 
tured In  the  war  (Including  American  pilots 
captured  in  North  Vietnam),  so  that  they 
may  all  rapidly  rettirn  to  their  homes 

"These  two  operations  will  begin  on  the 
same  date. 

"A  cease-fire  will  be  observed  between  the 
South  Vietnam  Peoples  Liberation  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  camp, 
as  soon  as  the  parties  reach  agreement  on  the 


RED'S  CD  PLAN  PLAGUES 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral montlis  ago.  I  included  as  part  of  the 
Exten.sions  of  Remarks  .several  portions 
of  the  Soviet  Civil  Defense  Handbook  in 
order  to  alert  my  House  colleagues  to  the 
critical  importance  of  improving  our  own 
civil  defense  preparedne.vs  Ray  Cromley 
has  done  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  plaii  of  action  and  I  mclude 
his  commentary  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks : 

It  CotJU)  Upset  Nucleab  Balance — Reds'  CD 
Plan  PLACtTCs  U  S. 
(By  Ray  Oromley ) 

Tiie  Russians  may  come  up  with  a  civil 
defense  strategy  which  could  upset  the  nu- 
clear balance: 

Systematic  mass  evacuation  of  major  cities 
as  tension  mounts  before  the  start  of  a  nu- 
clear war. 

Elstablishment  of  the  rural  countryside  as 
the  population,  medical  and  supply  base  for 
fighting  the  war  and  for  post-war  recovery 

A  mass  movement  of  selected  factories 
(with  workers  and  families)  from  big  "tar- 
get" cities  to  rural  "safe"  areas 

Relocation  of  workers  In  the  remaining 
blg-clty  factories  to  dispersal  areas  37  to  60 
miles  outside  the  cities,  from  where  they'd 
commute  to  work  In  dally   12-hour  shifts. 

Thus  In  theory  only  essential  workers 
would  be  left  In  the  urban  cent-ers  when  the 
first  mls.slles  landed  These  would  be  pro- 
tected by  blast  shelters 

Moet  essential  workers  when  not  actually 
on  the  job.  would  .sleep  study  or  play  in 
safe"  rural  area.^  provided  with  fallout  shel- 
ters. 

Soviet  planners  estimate  that  without  evac- 
uation and  dispersal,  a  nuclear  attack  on 
an  unprotected  large  city  could  result  in 
death  for  90  per  cent  of  the  citizenry. 

TTiey  believe  early  dispersal  could  reduce 
loiises  to  less  than  8  per  cent 

If  the  Moscow  strategists  are  correct  and 
if  indeed  the  Soviet  Union  were  able  to  carry 
out  ."iiich  an  evacuation-dispersal  program  In 
advance  of  a  nuclear  •a-h.t  this  ability  would 
have  a  very  unsettling  effect  on  American 
planning 

For  the  keystone  of  U  S  defense  is  deter- 
rence US.  strategy  assumes  Russia  wlU  not 
attack  this  country  If  Moscow  knows  that 
after  absorbing  a  first  strike  the  United 
States  wlU  have  left  sufficient  nuclear  mis- 
siles to  destroy  a  number  of  Russian  people 
so  great  as  to  t>e  unacceptable  to  any  war 
makers  in  the  Kremlin. 


But  if  the  Russians  can  -n  fact  cut  their 
casualties  by  the  percentagee  they  now  cal- 
culate, the  U.S  deterrence  would  shrivel  to 
ineffecUvity 

This  reporter  has  studied  In  translation, 
3.34  pages  of  Soviet  detail  on  this  program, 
which  is  far  more,  of  course,  than  merely  a 
method  of  or  evacuation  and  dispersal  The 
concept  aeems  well  thought  out  and  care- 
fully planned. 

But  the  Soviet  evacuation  depends  on  an 
ability  to  foretell  weU  In  advance  precisely 
when  a  nucleau-  war  will  break. 

This  requires  that  Soviet  planners  be  su- 
perbly expert  in  reading  the  signs  of  war. 
Or  it  means  Moscow  is  certain  it  will  make 
the  first  strike  and  Soviet  civil  defense  men 
thus  have  advanre  knowledge  of  "N"  day. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  any  event  a  pre- 
war massive  evacuation  of  Russia's  cities 
would  tip  off  Washington. 

Some  theorists  believe  such  massive  evacu- 
ation is  impossible.  But  the  Russians  do  have 
some  experience  In  World  'V^'ar  II  they  evacu- 
ated 10  milUon  people  and  1,300  basic  indus- 
tries from  vulnerable  areas. 

Stalin  had  considerably  more  time  than 
today's  Russians  would  have  in  a  nuclear 
war.  But  no  one  should  underestimate  the 
chaotic  condiuons  extant  In  the  first  year  of 
Russia's  war  with  Germany. 

Dispersal  preparations  now  under  way  call 
for  heavy  rural  development  in  the  years  Just 
ahead  to  prepare  for  a  mass  Influx  of  city 
residents  and  for  dally  mass  commuting  by 
workers. 

Rural  highway  nets  and  feeder  roads  are  to 
be  expanded.  CkDmmunlcatlons,  watt-  and 
food  supply  systen^  upgraded,  rural  housing 
improved — and  farm  bousee,  farm  buildings 
and  rural  underground  structures  equipi>ed 
as  fallout  shelters. 

City  evacuation  assembly  centers  are  to  be 
set  up  for  each  2,000  to  3.000  persons.  They 
will  alert  and  assemble  workers  and  provide 
transportation  to  the  evacuation  zones. 

The  evacuees  will  be  met  by  rural  party 
committees,  lodged,  given  fallout  protection, 
food,  other  necessities  Those  not  commuting 
to  Jobs  in  the  city  be  assigned  work  In  re- 
located plants  or  set  to  tending  or  harvest- 
ing cropffi. 

The  dispersal  areas  are  now  being  set  up, 
stocked  with  emergency  supplies.  Local  re- 
settlement commltteee  are  being  organized 
and  procedures  standardized. 


NINE  LESSONS  IN  LIVING 

HON,  TIM  Tee  carter 

or    KINTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  C.AR.TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  read  .some  verj'  good  poetry  and 
words  of  wisdom  from  Mrs,  Novella 
Wininger,  Barren  Coimty  Extension 
Agent,  of  Glasgow.  Ky 

I  include  some  recent  aphrolsms  from 
her  pen : 

Nine  Ljssons  in  Ljvino 

Learn  to  laugh — a  laugh  is  better  than 
medicine 

Le^j-n  to  attend  to  your  own  business  Pew 
men  can  handle  their  own  well. 

Learn  to  tell  a  story  A  well -told  story  U 
like  a  sunbeam  in  a  sick  room 

Learn  to  say  kind  things— nobody  ever 
resents  them 

Learn  to  a^-old  nasty  retnarks — they  give 
neither  the  hearer  nor  the  speaker  any 
satisfaction. 

Le&m  to  stop  grumbJlng  IT  you  cxnt  see 
any  good  in  the  world,  ke^  the  bad  to 
yourself. 
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Learn  to  hide  aches  with  a  smile— nobody 
\s  interested  In  them,  mnTWAJ- 

I«ftm  to  keep  troubles  to  yinirself  !u>body 
w.iii'.s  to  take  them  from  vf.u 

Above  a.U.   learn  to  amile    It  aiways  pays. 


COMMITMENT  AND  IXDVE 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CM-irosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr  S{>€ak;er,  a  mag^iifl- 
cent  tribute  of  love,  compassion,  dedica- 
tion, and  hard  work  was  receniiy  dedi- 
cated in  my  congressional  dl.strlct  to  our 
beloved  former  President,  John  F  Ken- 
nedy The  story  of  that  unique  enlerprisf 
by  a  small  group  of  Mexican -American 
citizens  was  sensitively  portrayed  by  Mr 
Richard  Davis,  editor  of  the  Contra 
Ccxsta  Tinges  and  I  include  his  article  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks : 

COMMTTMENT     Wn     LoVE  ' 

W;ih  the  bicentennial  vputh  near,  celebrat- 
ing thLa  nalum's  200lh  anniversary  In  1976, 
Cen'ral  Contra  Ctjstii  County  residents  from 
Martinez  to  Dubl'n  could  Icxjk  to  the  eastern 
part  of  thp  county  for  f\n  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  relatively  small 
number  of  people. 

Hopefully,  the  bicentennial  will  find  our 
communities  from  north  to  south,  ranging 
Into  the  San  Ramon  Valley  and  Pleasanton. 
working  with  hi.s'orlcal  societies  In  both 
Contra  Coeta  and  Alameda  counties  to  outdo 
one  another  with  celebrations  to  salute 
America's  birth.  But  preparations  muit  be 
started  now. 

Over  in  the  east  county,  Americans  of 
Mexican  descent,  few  but  hardworking,  cul- 
minated 5',,  years  of  loving  labor  when  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  was  unveiled  at 
the  Contra  Costa  County  falrground.s  on  the 
closing  day  nf  the  Contra  Costa  C    uiity   fair. 

Appropriately,  an  eternal  flame,  along  with 
small  floodlights.  wUl  Illuminate  this  work 
of  love  and  commitment  for  years  to  come 
President  Kennedy,  the  Mexican  community 
Is  .aylng.  along  with  his  Ideal.s.  humor  and 
challenge  to  all  Americans  to  do  whatever 
possible  for  their  country,  was  special  to 
them. 

Knowing  and  loving  these  people  over  the 
years  of  working  with  them  In  Escondtdo, 
San  Diego  County's  'Hidden  Valley. "  Bor- 
rego  Springs  In  the  deser;  county  of  San 
Diego  County,  and  nov,-  here  In  the  shadow 
of  Mount  Diablo,  we  have  ft!wav<(  thotiaht  it 
a  shame  to  take  bo  seriously  the  'Prlto  Ban- 
dldo"  and  'Jose  Jinmiez  ',  for  the  Mexican? 
like  our  beloved  Hawauan-s  are  an  ex'remelv 
happy-Ro-Iucky  people 

Mexicans  we  have  come  to  know  as  true 
friends  over  the  years  never  really  objected 
to  these  Mexican  .symbols.  Tliey  understand 
that  the  gringo  U  not  laughing  AT  the  Mexi- 
can, but  with  him,  and  en]ovlni?  his  priceless 
sense  of  humor  which  more  often  than  not 
Is  aimed  at  himself 

Thla  is  perhaps  wliy  the  Mexlcins,  who 
have  been  amcjii^c  ttn>se  neatly  oppressed  Ui 
our  society  over  the  years,  iooked  to  Freslden- 
Kennedy  and  loved  him  with  such  zeal  For 
Kennedy  and  the  Mexican  unders'ood  one 
another-  a.n  Irishman  who  had  been  l(»ked 
down  upon  In  Massachusetw  by  the  blue- 
bloods,  arid  the  .Mexican  who  still  finds  It 
dUBcult  to  realize  equality  among  liia  fe.iow 
.Americans. 

What  motivated  these  people  was  ni)t  the 
desire  for  mouey  aiid  power,  of  even  reoog- 
nltion.  It  was  the  senseless  slaying  of  the 
first  Roman  Catholic  ever  elected  to  the  UJB 
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presidency,  and  a  president  with  whom  thev 
related 

Pure  commitment  and  love  can  do  much, 
for  the  cost  of  the  memorial  could  not  possi- 
bly have  been  borne  by  the  Mexlo&n  com- 
munities on  the  eastern  side  of  Contra  Oosta 
County.  They  required  help  from  exi)ertg  in 
the  field  in  Mexico,  tlnanciai  support  from 
Uterallv  hundreds  of  bu.slnes8e.s  and  retail 
merchants 

The  dedication  perhaps  savs  it  best  The 
memorial  is  dedicated  ,so  that  each  Individ- 
ual, whatever  color  race  >r  religion,  will  be 
guaranteed  the  opportunity  to  achieve  his 
greatest  potential  In  this,  the  United  States 
or  .America  " 

It  was  back  in  early  1966  Just  a  niatter  of 
a  few  week'f  after  the  Kennedy  assaaalt^- 
•lou.  that  25  young  Americans  of  Mexican 
descent,  men  and  women,  united  by  the  sor- 
row they  .shared  at  the  slaying,  made  up  their 
minds  to  build  a  lasting  memorial  to  carry 
on  his  "Inspiration  of  hope." 

These  were  not  monled  people  .  .  .  not  so- 
phisticated In  the  ways  of  organized  fund- 
r.vlsliii?,  and  they  were  not  seeking  personal 
or  material  gain  But  what  they  had  going 
for  them  shoved  all  obstacles  aside — love,  re- 
spect and  dedication. 

On  the  face  of  the  bronze,  marble  and  con- 
crete metnorlai,  the  Mexican  community  be- 
lieves It  has  a  message  for  the  young — ALL 
children  of  ALL  time  in  the  challenge  laid 
down  by  the  late  President : 

ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you;  a-^^k  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try 

In  congratulating  the  east  county  Mexican 
conununlty,  we  would  hope  that  Central 
Contra  Costans  will  perhaps  take  this  chal- 
lenge seriously  over  the  next  Ave  years  lead- 
ing up  to  the  200th  birthday  of  the  United 
Sta'es.  and  work  together  to  make  thlp  an 
impre.sslvely  successful  event  through  not 
only  celebrations  up  and  down  the  county  but 
perhaps  merging  talents  within  the  com- 
munities to  erect  something  lasting  that  will 
be  standing  when  the  30Oth  anniversary 
celebration  takes  place. 

This  U  something  we  can  all  work  on — ^wlth 
Ideas,  talent  and  Just  plain  hard  labor.  At 
least,  let's  think  about  it  and  exchange  some 
dialogue. 


October  x!l,  1971 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    TIIE    HONORABLE 
JAMES  G.  FULTON 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or    F■1.0RID^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday    October  20.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  sad,  and  join  with  my  many  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  in  mourning  tJie 
death  of  our  good  friend  and  fellow  Mem- 
ber   James  O    Fulton. 

Jim  wius  a  hard  and  con.scieniiou.s 
worker  whose  expertise  on  foreisni  affairs 
V.II.S  well  recognized,  when  he  was  ap- 
VKiinted  a  member  of  our  congressional 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations 

Jim  was  a  jovial  and  an  affable  man 
who  will  not  .soon  be  forgotten 

In  Fort  Lauderdale,  where  J;m  had  a 
home  in  my  district,  we  knew  Jim  well 
and  respected  hLs  Renerosity  and  benevo- 
lence I  remember  at  times  when  iiitro- 
ducnig  me  to  his  many  friends  either  In 
Washington  or  in  tlorida.  he  would  josh- 
ingly  say.  'Here,  let  me  introduce  you  to 
my  own  Congressman  "  Following  his 
confinement  at  the  Holy  Cro.ss  Hosviltal 
in  Fort  Lauderdale  last  year,  Jim  wanted 
to  help  others  who  were  ailing  and  made 


a  noteworthy  donation  to  Uiat  hospitals 
good  work. 

An  ardent  and  persevering  legislator, 
Jun  Fulton  loved  tlie  Congress  wlvich 
provided  the  Impetus  for  hhii  to  get 
tilings  done,  despite  the  ever  present  ob- 
stacles. Tlie  U.S.  .space  program  owes  no 
.small  thanks  to  Jim  Fulton's  efforts.  I 
am  sure  iliat  when  it  was  an  American 
who  first  set  foot  on  the  moon's  sur- 
face. James  G  Fulton  basked  m  part  of 
the  giory  whicli  he  Jn.sliy  deserved.  We 
sliall  miss  Jim  Fulton. 


SAVE  POINT  REYES  PENINSULA 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF     CAI.UOHN-IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  as  a  Californian  and  a  Mem- 
t>er  of  Congress.  I  feel  that  I  must  add 
my  voice  to  those  of  my  fellow  Califor- 
nians  In  support  of  savins  the  Point 
Reyes  peninsula.  To  fail  to  act  to  protect 
and  save  this  area  would  be  a  crime 
against  nature  and  a  crime  a'-'ain.st  future 
generations  of  .A.mericans.  The  National 
Park  Service's  5,150  acre  wilderness  pro- 
posal, while  better  than  no  plan  at  all,  is 
really  quite  inaderrinte  to  the  task  that 
lies  before  us  Lan.;c  areas  have  been  ex- 
cluded and  tlie  Niitiojia;  Park  Service 
plan,  absurdly  cr.oLiiii,.  includes  no 
shoreline. 

I  support  the  alternative  proposal  for 
36,000  acres  of  wilderness  as  recom- 
mended by  a  coalition  of  citizen  conser- 
vation groups  Tliis  proposal  would  pro- 
tect some  25  miles  of  ocean  and  bay 
shoreline  and  tidelands — a  necessity  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  In  addition  to  the 
Mt.  Wittenberg  area  propo.sed  by  the 
Park  Service,  it  includes  tlie  southern 
portion  of  the  sea.shore  from  Bear  Val- 
ley Trail  to  Pablo  Point.  Drakes  and 
Umantour  &teros  and  Limantous  Spit. 
Tomales  Point,  the  full  length  of  Point 
Reyes  Beach  and  the  shoreline  of  Point 
Reyes  Headland. 

Gtnerous  wilderness  prolecliun  fur  the 
Point  Reyes  area  is  important,  not  only 
because  of  the  amazing  and  ^'enile  beauty 
of  this  area,  but  al.so  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  the  millions  of  people  who  live 
in  the  San  Francisco  bay  area— people 
who  desperately  need  the  peace  and  tran- 
quility that  wilderness  areas  can  provide. 

There  are  sevei  al  drawbacks  inherent 
in  the  National  Park  Service  Plan.  Al- 
though public  meetings  on  the  overall 
concept'aa!  master  plans  are  a  step  in 
Itie  right  direction,  present  National 
Park  Service  policies  do  not  provide  for 
any  citizen  involvement  in  the  decisions 
following  adoption  of  the  generalized 
master  plan  I  feel  that  citizens  must  be 
able  to  have  a  chance  to  review  the  Im- 
portant action  plans  which  touch  upon 
such  important  questions  as  the  specifics 
of  proposed  developments  and  the  loca- 
tion and  dcsi^'n  of  major  roads  Tlie  mas- 
ter plan  should  recommend  tliat  a  rep- 
resentative citizens  advisory  board  be 
established  for  the  Point  Reyes  wilder- 
ness refuge. 
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In  addition,  most  of  ilie  National  Sea- 
shore under  the  present  Park  Service 
Plan  would  be  desipnated  as  class  III 
Tills  means  that  this  land  could  con- 
ceivably be  exploited  and  developed  for 
commercial  profit.  We  c  ould  ste  tlus  area 
logged,  t;razed  and  hot- dog  standed  out 
of  its  beauty  Except  for  tho.st'  land.'- 
where  we  in  the  Congre.ss  havr  .s  ecifical- 
ly  permitted  dairy  ccv  nr  cuttle  ranrh- 
Inp,  this  land  should  be  r>rolected  more 
stringently  than  present  plans  provide. 
This  area  should  remain  wild  and  beau- 
tiful and  should  not  be  developed. 

I  am  oi  the  c^inion  that  those  in  the 
Park  Service  who  studied  this  area  and 
wrote  tills  master  plan  were  tr>'ing  to 
serve  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of 
California  and  America.  However,  this 
conceptual  plan  oirAts  details  which  ab- 
solutely must  be  open  to  public  review. 
It  omits  specifics  which  are  vital  to  the 
success  of  tlie  effort  to  save  Lhi.s  area. 
For  example,  the  master  plan  sutes  the 
principle  that  liio  automobile  must  bo 
phased  out  of  Uie  proposed  park  area. 
However,  no  deadlines  are  uiven  and  no 
real  procedural  guarantees  are  pronded 
We  In  the  Congress,  perhaps  even  more 
than  other  Americans,  know  that  this 
could  well  mean  that  this  principle  might 
never  become  reality — and  that  even  If 
the  principle  becomes  practice  it  ma>  be 
too  late  In  my  view,  private  automobiles 
should  be  excluded  from  this  lovely  area 
and  for  one  rea.son  only — to  accommo- 
date masses  of  private  automobiles  would 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  area.  Do  we 
want  to  see  miles  of  asphalt,  parking  lots. 
and  traffic  jam.s  in  the  beautiful  and 
primitive  area?  I  don  t  tliink  any  of  us 
wish  that,  and  so  we  must  act  to  pre- 
vent it.  Naturally,  when  we  exclude  pri- 
vate automobiles  from  an  area  such  as 
this,  alternate,  public,  means  of  trans- 
portation must  be  provided.  This  aspect 
of  the  proposed  park  has  not  been  given 
the  attention  it  deserves  in  the  master 
plan.  We  are  not  talking  here  about  just 
another  beach  and  just  some  trees.  This 
area  Is  unequaled  anywhere  In  the  world 
for  its  majestic  seacoast.  its  lovely  green 
and  rolling  hills  and  its  exquisite  forests. 

This  "island  in  time  '  provides  u.';  with 

a  rare  opportunity  to  save  something 
that  soon  will  be  gone  and  that  cannot 
be  recreated.  We  have  other  areas 
where  people  can  drive  to  the  beach, 
stroll  down  a  boardwalfe,  visit  concession- 
ary Stands  and  spend  a  Saturday  after- 
noon. This  Is  all  right,  but  we  don't  want 
all  of  our  seashore  and  all  of  the  few 
natural  areas  that  remain  to  end  up 
this  way.  We  in  the  West,  iserhaps,  have 
the  good  fortune  to  have  more  wild  and 
untamed  land  .surrounding  us  than  In 
some  other  areas  of  our  country.  There 
really  is  no  joy  similar  to  that  of  hiking 
Into  the  Sierra,  into  an  area  where  there 
are  no  roads,  no  cars,  no  machines,  no 
businesses  and  no  crcwds  We  cannot 
preserve  all  of  otir  land  ir.  tlu.s  way  But. 
by  some  miracle.  Point  Reyes.  Just  a 
lew  miles  from  San  Fninci.seo,  has  re- 
mained in  thi..  prtm.itive  .state 

At  present,  wilderness  areas  are  more 
accessible  to  those  with  middle  class  in- 
come tlian  to  lower-incomed  families 
Point  Reyes  could  be  a  place  where  peo- 
ple of  all  incomes  and  all  races  could 
have  ea.sy  access  to  lovely  wildeme.ss    I 
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sincerely  hope  that  the  final  plan  lor 
tins  park  area  will  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude 36.000  acres,  with  provisions  for 
cheap  and  rapid  public  transportation 
from  the  population  centers  m  the  Bay 
Are.,  to  the  lovely  hiking  ira.ls  of  Point 
K.eye...  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  here  in 
Congress  to  assi.'^l  ui  till^  effort. 

Most  of  all,  I  hope  to  see  some  action 
on  this  question  quickly — to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  wilderness  and  the  success 
of  all  our  efforts  to  serve  the  people  of 
California. 
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THREE  MOVING  POEMS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    Al.AijitA 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr,  Speaker.  Alaska's 
newest  newspaper,  the  River  Times  in 
Fairbanks,  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
Alaska's  most  respected  nev^spapers. 

"Hie  River  Times,  operated  by  Rural 
CAP,  emphasizes  news  that  is  relevant  to 
the  Native  community.  Tlie  first  edition 
of  tills  newspaper,  published  just  last 
month,  contained  a  wide  variety  of  news 
Items  as  well  as  some  fine  literature. 

One  item  in  the  River  Times  particu- 
larly caught  my  attention.  On  the  editor's 
page  of  the  September  27,  1971,  edition, 
I  read  with  great  delight  three  moving 
poems.  After  reading  these  poems.  I 
thought  the  sensitivity  and  perception  of 
tlie  poets  was  most  unusual  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  would  find 
them  most  enlightening  and  I  com- 
mend them  to  their  attention. 

The  poems  follow: 

The  Sum.  Thk  Moon,  Thx  Night 

AND  YeSTZBOAT 

The  sun,  warm  It  was, 

A  friendly  warmth  .  . . 

Blind  to  aches  that  cotild 

Come,  a  blindness  one  gets  when  looking 

Straight  into  the  Bun  ... 

The   shadows.   Cast   when    yet   the  sun   was 

high. 
Over  valleys  and  hlUs  of  wtu-m, 
Soft  winds  . . . 
Fresh  of  sticky. 
Spring  leaves  being 
Swept  by  .  .  . 
Soft,  al  flJTst. 

Blending  with  the  winds,  the  shadows, 
A  warning  .  .  .  wasted  ...  on  two 
Sn^all.  lonely  smiles  stUl  blinded 
by  the 
sun  .  . . 
Mountains, 

Waiting  In  the  haze  were  hiding 
The  night  .  .  .  pale,  white  mlsta  in 
The  lo-wlands  were  first  to 
warn  them  .  .  . 
of  themselves. 
Of  nights  cold 
Union  with  the 
World,  making 
HAiids  s<^k  the 
Warmth  of  earh 
Othor  apalnst  the 
CTiir.ed  .'itlllnefis  that  would  bring 
Out  the  r>ertame  m  her  long, 
So:t  hair    . 
Tiip  mfK'ii    Ix-glnnlnp 
Her  soft   whit*  glow 
Was  aecortd  In  wamir\g 
Them  of  night's 


Cold  blindness  .  . . 

Par  different  from  the  Ulndnees 

Of  the  warm 

Sun  . . . 

The  bUndness  of  the 

Night,  which  hides  the 

World,  and  their 

Shyness,  had  arrived 

And  then  they  were 

Blind  ... 

Together. 

PBUKkXiY. 

Like  an  Immortal  be  had  trod  this  land 

From  time  Immemcf  lal 

Standing  tall  and  proud 

He  traversed  forest,  mountain 

Prairie,  plain 

With  football  soft  as  cloiid 

He  reverenced  the  living 

Respect  gave  to  the  dead 

'Walking  very  close  to  God 

This  Man  with  skin  called  red 

Invaded  then  his  land 

Men  of  skin  called  white 

And  named  htm  animal ! 

Mercu. 
Rebikth 
We  are  walked  on  and  pushed  aside, 
we  are  left  with  but  a  thread  of  pride. 
But  to  this  we  hold  stubbornly. 
And  now  more  and  more  begin  to  see. 
That  we,  the  natives  will  not  die. 
And  when  we  rise  sigatn  the  white  man  will 
see  his  Ue. 

To  himself  he  has  said  that  we  are  easy  to 
control, 

Btit  he  could  not  see  the  fire  that  bums 
within  every  soul. 

Soon  the  flame  wUl  kindle,  and  then  begin  to 
roar. 

At  first  a  few  will  rise  and  then  many,  many 
more. 

Our  battlecry  will  shake  the  heavens. 
And    from    syllables    now    spoken    they    are 
rtinnlng  like  so  many  frightened  deer. 
Then  all  Is  over,  peace  restored,  one  race  is 
left. 

Now  something  whlteman  once  refused  to 
hear  is  ringing  through  the  trees  pure  and 
clear 

It   Is  us  whlteman,  we  arc  saying  We,  the 
natives 
We  are  here. 

Amy  Kaixoc». 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANGELOS  CLONES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALiroH.M.4 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  with  the  sad  task  of  pay- 
ing final  tribute  to  Angelos  Clones,  a 
'Washington  economist,  a  leader  of  the 
international  resistance  movement 
again.';t  the  Greek  militan^  junta,  and 
a  fine  man,  who  succumbed  to  lymphatic 
cancer  yesterday  morning  at  tlie  age  of 
41. 

His  parting  l'=  a  loss  not  only  to  his 
wonderful  wife  and  children,  but  to  all 
of  us  here  and  abroad  who  have  been 
working  for  the  return  of  deinoerary  to 
Greece,  Our  efforts  to  end  fa.'^cism  in 
Greece,  which  are  now  showing  .some 
signs  of  success,  are  a  livmg  monumc:  t 
to  Angelos  Clone.s,  who  wiU  be  fondly 
remembered  by  all  of  us  who  worked  by 
his  side,  and  by  the  Greek  people  when 
they  throw  off  Uieir  yoke  of  oppression. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  PURPOSE  AS 
INTENDED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOxnSIANA  ]J 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker.  In  th«se 
days  of  confusion  and  distortion  as  to 
what  the  Umted  Nations  represents  or 
what  it  was  intended  to  represent  in  Uie 
field  of  uiternational  cooperation.  I  feel 
that  the  intent  of  our  rountrj'  a.s  one  of 
the  charter  members  might  be  best 
revealed  by  speeches  of  U.S.  represeDt- 
atlves  In  the  formation  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1945 

I  insert  an  address  by  Edward  R  Stet- 
tinius.  Jr..  Secretary  of  State,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  CFR  Headquarters  fflid 
a  pre.ss  release  of  Cordell  Hull,  Senior 
Adviser  to  the  US.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  at  this  point. 
(Prom  U.S.  Dept.  of  State  Bulletin,  Aprj  8. 
19461  { 

Unttsb  Nations  Will  Write  Charter  re*  a 
W0RI.0  Organization 

(Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State') 

In  speaking  here  In  New  York  this  *fipr- 
noon  at  the  dedication  of  the  building  wach 
la  henceforth  to  be  the  headquarters  of  fhe 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  come  to  bear 
witness,  as  has  every  Secretary  of  State  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  to  ihe 
great  services  and  Influence  of  this  organ|ka- 
tlon  In  spreading  knowledge  and  underst«*d- 
Ixig  of  the  Issues  of  United  States  fw^gn 
policy.  J 

Certainly  today — after  two  world  wara|  In 
25  years — there  can  b«  few  Americana, 
whether  they  live  In  the  East  or  the  Wtest 
or  the  South,  who  do  not  understand  How 
directly  and  personally  they  are  concerned 
In  our  relations  with  other  nations. 

Ever  since  Pearl  Harbor  the  hopes  ^nd 
thoughts  of  the  people  of  this  country  liftve 
been  centered  Increasingly  upon  creating  at 
last  a  world  organization  which  would,  be 
endowed  with  the  power  and  the  will  |hls 
time  truly  to  maintain  the  peace. 

And  ever  since  Pearl  Harbor  Intensive 
studies  and  preparatory  discussions  of  ^ch 
an  organization  have  been  carried  on  by  ahls 
Government — and  by  other  governmaits. 
There  were  many  plans  and  a  multltudf  of 
variations  In  viewpoint  which  had  to  lae 
weighed  and  analyzed  and  adjusted.  This 
process  took  two  years  and  a  half. 

By  last  summer  we  were  ready  for  discus- 
sions with  our  principal  Allies — the  S<*let 
Union,  Great  Britain,  and  China.  Ou|  of 
these  discussions,  and  all  the  preliminary 
work  that  had  gone  before,  evolved  ithe 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proptosals. 

Since  last  October  these  PropKMals  lave 
been  before  the  (>eople8  and  the  govemmfnts 
of  all  the  United  Nations  for  further  HLb- 
ousslon  and  analysis. 

Now — seven  months  later — all  the  United 
Nations  are  about  to  meet  In  San  Prano^sco 
to  write  the  Charter  of  a  world  Organization 
on  the  basis  of  these  Proposals. 

I  have  briefly  reviewed  this  bit  of  history 
for  a  reason. 

It  has  taken  three  and  a  half  years  of  the 
most  prodigious  and  single-minded  effort  the 
world  has  ever  seen  to  bring  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  United  Nations  Into  the  biart 


'  Delivered  before  the  Council  on  Portlgn 
Relations  at  New  York.  NY.,  on  Apr.  6,  IMS 
and  broadcast  over  the  network  oX  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
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of  Germany  and  close  to  the  home  Islands  of 
Japan. 

We  can  be  sure  that  winning  the  peace 
Is  going  to  take  a  good  deal  longer  and  that 
n  will  be  Just  aa  difficult  and  challenging  a 
task. 

Early  In  the  war.  when  the  United  States 
and  the  other  United  Nations  were  In  mortal 
danger  from  our  enemies,  we  were  steady  and 
resolute  and  we  found  the  means  to  develop 
and  strengthen  that  unity  of  action  wlthovit 
which  we  could  not  win  victory  This  Is, 
perhaps,  more  difficult,  now  that  the  Im- 
mediate danger  has  passed. 

But  the  danger  has  not  really  passed — the 
danger  that  we  shall  fall  In  rebuilding  the 
world  and  In  preventing  what  would  be  the 
greatest  and  perhaps  the  fatal  disaster  of  our 
history — another  world  war. 

What  Is  required  above  everything  else 
today  Is  the  same  steadiness  and  fixed  resolu- 
tion and  clear  understanding  of  our  national 
Interest  with  which  we  met  the  tests  of  war 
In  1942  and  1943  and  1944.  Certainly  we 
shall  never  succeed  tf  every  road-block  or 
every  land-mine  on  the  road  to  peace  throws 
us  Into  a  panic  and.  conversely.  If  every 
hundred  yards  of  clear  going  makes  us  think 
we  have  nothing  more  to  worry  about. 

It  Is  with  this  point  in  mind  that  I  wish 
to  talk  briefly  with  you  about  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference  and  about  some  of  the  fore- 
bodings and  difficulties  that  have  arisen 
concerning  It. 

First  of  all,  let  us  keep  the  San  Francisco 
conference  in  its  proper  perspective.  It  Is  not 
a  peace  conference.  It  will  not  deal  with 
boundaries  or  reparations  or  questions  con- 
cerned with  the  disarmament  and  control  of 
Germany  and  Japan.  Its  purpose  Is  to  pre- 
pare the  Charter  of  a  world  Organization  to 
preserve  the  peace  In  the  future  which  can 
be  submitted  to  the  member  nations  for 
adoption. 

It  will  be  a  difficult  task,  a  task  as  difficult 
as  the  writing  of  our  own  Constitution  in 
1787.  for  the  conference  at  San  Francisco, 
tike  the  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  will  be 
pioneering  a  new  way.  The  Charter  will  Inevi- 
tably be  the  product  of  a  series  of  adjust- 
ments Just  as  our  own  Constitution  was  the 
product  of  a  series  of  compromlsea  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  large  States  and 
small,  the  merchant  Interests  and  the 
agrarian  Interests.  Without  these  adjust- 
ments of  interest  and  viewpoint  our  Consti- 
tution could  not  have  been  written.  Nor 
could  it  have  been  ratifled  by  the  13  original 
States. 

Probably  no  charter  that  can  be  agreed 
upon  at  San  Francisco  will  completely  meet 
the  wishes  of  any  one  of  the  United  Nations. 
What  we  must  do  there  is  to  create  a  frame- 
work for  the  world  Organization  that  can 
command  the  support  al  the  great  majority 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  that  will  be 
soundly  based,  and  that  will  be  op>en  to  Im- 
provement as  we  gain  experience  in  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Organization  after  it  is 
established. 

I  am  reminded  again  of  our  own  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  The  delegates  to  that 
Convention  clearly  foresaw  the  necessity  for 
later  adjustments  and  amendments  and 
made  provision  for  them.  Indeed,  the  first  ten 
amendments  to  ovu'  Constitution  went  into 
effect  only  four  years  after  It  was  written. 

I  believe  that  it  was  a  wise  decision,  in- 
deed an  essential  one,  that  the  establishment 
of  the  world  Organization  should  be  kept 
entirely  separate  and  apart  from  the  settle- 
ments that  will  follow  this  war  It  has  been 
said  that  by  Joining  in  the  world  Organiza- 
tion before  the  peace  settlement*  are  made 
the  United  States  and  other  members  would 
be  committed  in  advance  to  maintaining  all 
these  settlements  in  peri>etuity  whether  they 
are  good  or  bad. 

Just  the  contrary  Is  true.  By  creating  the 
world  Organization  first,  aad  aepftrattng  It* 
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functions  from  the  peace  settlements,  we 
place  It  above  and  spurt  from  these  settle- 
ments and  leave  It  Just  as  free  to  deal  with 
threats  to  the  pence  of  the  world  that  may 
later  arise  from  these  settlements  as  from 
any  other  causes.  Tlie  Dumb.irlon  Oaks  Pr  i- 
posals,  through  their  provisions  for  dealing 
with  any  situation  that  might  endanger  ttie 
peace,  provide  for  the  exercise  of  thl.s  re^ipon- 
slblUty  by  the  world  Orgamzatlon. 

F\)r  this  re.ason,  as  well  as  for  others,  the 
rapid  approach  of  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  far  from  making  po6tp<jnement  of 
the  San  Francisco  conference  advisable, 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  the 
conference  be  held  on  schedule  and  that  Us 
work  be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

We  have  ahead  of  us  many  other  tremen- 
dously difficult  tasks  with  which  the  San 
Francisco  conference  will  not  be  concerned. 
We  shall  not  be  able  to  accomplish  these 
other  tasks  In  a  few  weeks'  or  a  few  months" 
time.  They  will  take  years.  We  have  to  deal 
with  the  disarmament  and  control  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  after  they  have  surren- 
dered, with  the  tasks  of  repairing  tne  dis- 
astrous damage  done  by  the  war  to  the 
world's  economy  of  assisting  the  liberated 
peoples  to  regain  freedom  and  security,  and 
of  reaching  the  agreements  on  many  other 
matters,  social  and  economic,  that  are  neces- 
sary to  lasting  peace. 

Concern  Is  expressed  over  the  prospects  of 
the  San  Francisco  conference  because  of  the 
delays  that  have  arisen  over  establishment 
of  a  new  Polish  Provisional  Government  of 
National  Unity,  or  because  of  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Soviet  request  for  sepaiMf^ 
membership  in  the  Assembly  of  the  world 
Organization  of  two  of  the  Soviet  Republics, 
or  because  of  any  other  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  we  are  Inevitably  surrounded  as 
we  approach  the  end  of  the  war. 

I  can  assure  you  that  If  we  based  our  course 
of  action  on  that  line  of  reasoning  wa  would 
never  have  a  conference,  or  a  world  Organi- 
zation. New  problems  of  this  nattire  will  con- 
tinue to  arise.  The  coming  months  and  yoa^^ 
will  be.  In  fact,  a  continuous  challenge  to  our 
good  sense  and  our  will  to  master  the  diffi- 
culties of  peace. 

I  hope  that  all  Americans  will  keep  such 
temporary  difficulties  as  the  delay  over  the 
new  Polish  Provisional  Government  of  Na- 
tional Unity  in  perspective. 

It  Is  important  that  this  new  government 
be  established  In  time  to  make  It  possible  for 
Poland  to  be  represented  at  San  Francisco. 
TTie  United  States  Government  is  doing  all 
in  its  power  to  bring  this  about.  Poland  is 
a  United  Nation  and  should  be  there. 

But  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  the  agree- 
ment made  at  the  Crimea  Confererc?  at)out 
Poland  Is  only  seven  weeks  old  and  that  It 
was  reached  after  two  years  of  divergent 
views  among  the  principal  Allies  about  the 
Government  of  Poland  "The  delay  In  oarryl:ig 
out  the  Crimea  decision  on  Poland  has  been 
disappointing,  but  In  this  percpectlve  It  has 
not  been  long. 

I  ask  you  also  to  remember  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
have  repeatedly  reaffirmed  and  always  agreed 
in  their  common  determination  to  see  es- 
tablished a  strong.  Independent,  and  demo- 
cratic Poland  after  this  war. 

Nothing  has  happened  to  shake  my  belief 
that  the  Crimea  agreement  on  Poland  will 
be  carried  out.  That  agreement,  you  will  re- 
call, provides  that  the  new  Polish  Provisional 
Government  of  National  Unity  shall  be 
formed  by  reorganizing  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment now  functioning  In  Poland  "on  a 
broader  democratic  basis  with  the  Inclusion 
of  democratic  leaders  from  Poland  It^e'.f  and 
from  Poles  abroad",  and  that  this  new  p:iv- 
emment  shall  be  pledged  to  holding  free 
elections  as  s<x>n  as  possible  on  the  basis  of 
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universal  suffrage  and  secret  ballot,  with  all 
democratic  and  antl-Nazl  parties  having  the 
r.ght  to  take  part,' 

Our  participation  In  that  agreement 
reflects  the  rteadfast  determination  of  the 
United  States  Grjvernment  to  respect  the 
legltlnmte  rights  of  small  nations  No  na- 
tion In  the  world  ha.«  shown  grester  interest 
than  the  United  States  In  the  independence 
of  small  countries  and  In  their  right  to 
aianage  their  own  affairs.  This  principle  is 
basic  in  our  dealings  with  all  nations  It  Is 
basic  in  our  policy  for  the  peace  It  is  basic 
1 1   the  DumbarUni    C'aks  Proposals. 

The  freedom  and  independence  of  small 
nations  cannot  be  maintained,  however,  un- 
less the  large  countries  unite  their  jyower  to 
preserve  a  peace  In  which  the  democratic 
rights  of  all  natlor«  can  t>e  upheld. 

The  only  hope  of  the  small  countries,  as 
of  the  large  countries,  lies  In  a  world  so 
organized  for  peace  that  the  Industrial  and 
mBltary  power  of  the  large  nations  is  used 
lawftilly  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  na- 
tion*. The  alternative  Is  a  world  In  anarchy 
in  which  lawless  power  runs  riot  and  small 
nations  are  the  first  to  be  trampled 
iinderfoot. 

The  large  nations,  and  all  the  United  Na- 
tions, are  firmly  united  In  the  purpose  and  in 
the  necessity  to  create  a  new  world  organized 
for  peace,  because  it  is  to  the  vital  Intercut 
of  each  of  them  to  do  so.  Let  us  never  forget 
that  this  unity  of  purpose  and  tills  com- 
munity of  national  Interest  Is  paramount  to 
all  the  lesser  differences  among  us  in  inter- 
ests and  In  history,  language,  and  customs 
Because  of  that  paramount  unity  of  purp<^e 
and  community  of  Interest,  these  leaser  dif- 
ferences can  be  and  will  be  overcome,  as 
they  arise,  through  the  hard  and  exacting 
day-to-dav  work  of  consultation,  negotiation, 
and  adjustment  which  are  the  essence  of 
atncessful  cooperation  among  free  peoples. 

Eight  years  ago  my  great  predecessor,  Cor- 
dell Hull,  when  speaking  before  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations,  called  for  "a  world 
organized  for  peace  anJ  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, rather  than  for  war  and  degrading 
savagery." 

Now,  after  the  devastatmg  war  which  he 
foresaw,  the  world  has  lus  chance  It  has 
taken  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of  lives,  the 
outpom^ng  of  our  wealth,  and  untold  de- 
struction and  suflerlng  to  bring  us  to  this 
moment. 

The  San  Francisco  conference  will  be  a 
decisive  Juncture  In  the  history  of  America 
and  of  the  world  But  we  are  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  long  road  to  lasting  peace 

If  we  are  to  complete  llie  Journey  surely 
we  will  neither  fall  nor  falter  now,  when  we 
have  hardly  begun  upon  It 

American  character  and  America's  achieve- 
ments have  been  fa.'^loned  by  high  vision  and 
good  common  sense  With  that  p<:)wer  of 
vision  to  keep  the  gi>al  we  seek  always  be- 
fore us.  and  that  common  sense  to  guide 
us,  I  know  that  America  wUl  not  fail  either 
the  world  or  berseU. 

[From  U.S.  r>ept.  of  State  Bulletin,  July  1, 

1946) 

Statement  By  Cordell  HtrLX  • 

The  fian  Francisco  conference  will  live  In 
history  as  one  erf  the  fjemx  mlleetones  In 
man's  upward  clunb  u>ward  ■  tr\ily  clvlllz.«"d 
existence  The  Charter  ol  tlie  United  .VaUorw 
adopted  there  provldee  an  ea.senUal  frame- 
work within  which  the  pe»c«-lovUig  uatlons 
of  the  world  can  work  ujgevher.  more  effec- 
tively ilian  ever  before,  toward  banishing 
wax  ajid  toward  providing  wider  opportuul- 
iie»  and  greater  lacUlUea  for  human 
I>rogre»8. 

That  Chartei  draws  to«e>tber  and  tkrlngs  to 
a  focus  the  baskc  moraj  aiMl  political  Mieals 
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which  must  underlie  a  workable  system  or 
organized  relations  among  nations  Through 
s".ch  a  system  alone  can  mankind  hope  in 
the  world  of  today  to  achieve  peace  and 
s«-urlty.  Justice  and  fair-dealing,  ctiliurai 
and  material  a^lvarK-ement.  It  builds  on  the 
experience  of  ages,  as  well  as  on  the  reaJltlee 
of  the  modern  world  forged  In  the  ordeal  of 
two  World  Wars. 

The  delegations  of  the  50  nations  rep- 
resented at  San  Francisco  have  labored  there 
in  the  spirit  Ui  which  they  have  been  fight- 
ing tiie  latest  and  costliest  war  for  htunan 
freedom.  Tlie  Chartfrr  whjch  they  have  pro- 
duced stems  from  the  preat  document*  that, 
In  tlie  darkest  hours  of  tlie  war,  served  for 
humanity  ais  beacon  Ughis  of  hope  and 
determination — the  Atlantic  Charter,  the 
Daclarauon  by  United  Nations,  the  Moscow 
F^ur-Natlon  Declaration,  the  Tehrau  liec- 
Isration.  tlie  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  the 
decisions  of  the  Crimea  Conlerence  ' 

The  magniflcem  success  of  the  San  Pran- 
cl'5CO  ctmfere.ice  atti^-rts  to  the  tinshakeable 
resolve  of  the  United  Nauons  to  work 
together  in  peace — aa  they  have  worked 
together  in  war — to  preserve  the  ideals  for 
wluch  they  have  been  and  are  malting  such 
tremendous  sacrlfloes,  to  make  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  ideals  a  living  monument  to 
thfjse  ■who  have  given  their  lives  that  Uiese 
ideals  may  endure 

We  now  have,  at  long  last,  a  Charter  of  a 
world  organli-Ation  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
hopes  of  mankind  It  is  a  h'uman  rather 
than  a  perlect  instrument  It  lias  within  it 
ajnple  flexibUliy  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment, for  dynamic  adaptation  to  ctianglug 
conditions. 

The  Charter  will  work,  and  grow,  and  Im- 
prove, If  our  Nation  and  all  nations  devoted 
to  peace  maintain  the  spirit  in  wliich  they 
have  created  it  and  remain  eternally  vigUact 
In  support  and  decease  of  the  great  ideals  on 
which  It  Is  foundiKl, 

There  are  many  difficulties  and  complexi- 
ties ahead  of  us.  We  must  stUl  b.'-ing  the 
present  war  to  a  victorious  conclusion.  We 
must  heal  the  wounds  of  the  war  and  repair 
its  ravages  We  need  build  toward  new  hori- 
Eous  of  enduring  peace  and  of  an  Increasing 
measure  of  .social  and  economic  well-being. 
In  the  performance  of  these  vaet  tasks,  our 
chances  of  success  ha\e  been  Immeasurably 
strengthened  because  50  nations — di.»Ierent 
in  race,  language,  historic  l>ackground,  and 
attitude  toward  life -have  found  common 
ground  at  San  Francisco  and  have  agreed  on 
a  Charter  for  the  United  Nations. 

The  Charter  now  goes  to  Uie  peoples  and 
leglsl.itures  of  the  world  for  raUficatlon. 

Out  of  long  experience — out  of  what  I  see 
ahead— I  appeal  with  all  my  heart  to  our 
Nation  and  to  all  United  Nations  to  ratify 
the  Charter  and  to  bring  Into  existence,  as 
•oon  as  possible,  the  international  Organiza- 
tion for  which  it  provides.  Upon  the  success 
of  that  Organization  depends  the  fulfillment 
of  humanity's  highest  aisplratlons  and  the 
yery  survival  of  our  clTlllzatlon. 

Statement  bt  thi  Secbetabt  of  State  ' 
We  have  completed  the  United  Natloii.s 
Cl.cirter  We  have  Jvust  begun  to  make  a 
United  Nations  peace  The  next  step  is  rati- 
fication of  the  Charter  by  the  United  States 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  other  countrteo  t.o 
bring  the  world  OrgaiUaatlon  Into  being  and 
set  It  to  work  That  cannot  come  too  aoon  If 
we  are  to  realize  the  hope  which  the  San 
Fr.uiclsco  Charter  has  given  to  the  world 

The  four  memberB  of  Congrees  on  the 
American  Delegation  have  already  made  an 
inestimable  contrltmtlon   to  the  Charter  by 
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the  leading  part  they  played  at  San  Fran- 
cis o.  Now  It  is  the  turn  of  the  whole  Senate 
to  give  force  and  eSect  to  this  work.  I  hope 
that  the  United  States,  after  due  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  niay  be  among  the  first, 
If  not  "the  first,  to  ratify  the  Charter.  That 
would  be  fitting  to  the  place  of  leadership 
our  country  holds  in  w.ir  and  peace. 

In  Washington  the  war  against  Japan  may 
seem  far  away.  At  San  FrtuicUco  It  is  never 
possible  tc  forget  the  magnitude  of  that 
struggle  which  must  still  be  won. 

Every  day  we  were  at  work  as  delegates  in 
San  Francisco  upon  the  Charter.  American 
warships,  transports,  and  planes  carrying 
fighting  men  left  the  Golden  Gate  for  the 
battle-fronts.  And  every  day,  by  other  planes 
and  ships,  Uie  wounded  came  back  i:om 
Ok!n;»wu  There  was  and  is  no  pause  fiir  the 
men  who  flpht  and  die  There  cfic  be  no  pause 
for  us  at  home.  The  tasks  of  peace  that  Ue 
ahead  of  us  are  urgent  The  stakeb  could  not 
be  higher.  Let  us  get  on  with  all  we  have  to 
do — to  make  victory  and  peace  secure. 


"  BrLJurrXM  of  Feb.  18.  1646,  p  aiA. 
*Mr    Hull  iB  Bemlor  Adns«r  to  the  United 
States  Oelcfatloii. 


•  For  texts  of  these  doctiments.  see  TovwA 
the  react — Dcxruvnents  (Department  of  State 
Publication  2»«) . 

•  Made  on  his  arrtTal  In  Waahlnirton  from 
San  Franc taco  after  tlie  dose  <A  Uie  Con- 
ference. 


L.  CPL.  EDWARD  F.  STARRETT 
AWARDED  NAVY  CROSS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   Maryland 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1971 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker. 
L.  Cpl.  Edward  F  Surrelt  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland.  ■»-as  recently 
awarded  the  Na\T  Cros.<;  for  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  the  Republic  of  'Vietnam 
I  wish  to  honor  him  by  iiiciudmg  the 
following  article  in  the  Record. 
Citatton  : 
For  extraordinary  heroism  while  serving 
as  a  Mortar  Gunner  with  Company  G  Sec- 
ond Battalion.  Fifth  Marines,  First  Marine 
Division  in  connection  with  combat  oper- 
ations against  the  enemy  In  the  Republic  of 
■Vietnam.  During  the  early  morning  hours 
of  9  December  1970,  while  occupying  a  posi- 
tion in  defense  of  a  hamlet  in  Que  Son  Dis- 
trict of  Quang  Nam  Province,  a  unit  of 
Marines  and  Regional  Forces  soldiers  came 
under  ground  attack  by  a  large  North  Viet- 
namese Army  force  supported  by  Intense 
mc«-tar  and  rocket-propelled  grenade  fire. 
During  the  Initial  moments  of  the  assault. 
Lance  Corporal  Starrett  was  wounded  when 
an  enemy  mortar  damaged  the  bunker  in 
which  he  wa-s  located  Although  momentar- 
ily stunned,  he  recovered  quickly  and  ran 
across  the  fire-swept  terrain  to  his  mortar 
poeitlon.  As  he  commenced  firing  illumina- 
tion rounds,  a  grenade  landed  In  the  pit  be 
occupied,  but  he  escaped  further  injury  by 
quickly  diving  out  of  the  emplacement  Re- 
turning to  his  gun,  he  found  it  Inoperable 
and  also  observed  that  some  of  the  hostUc 
soldiers  liad  penetrated  the  defensive 
perimeter  Observing  one  of  the  enemy  pre- 
paring to  hurl  a  hand  grenade  at  the  com- 
mumcatlons  center  he  prevented  this  action 
with  an  accurate  burst  of  fire  Lance  Cor- 
poral Starrett  then  commenced  firing  at  the 
advancing  enemy  soldiers  and  Immediately 
became  a  target  for  enemy  grenades.  Al- 
though wounded  again,  he  continued  his 
vigorous  defense  of  the  position,  accounting 
for  two  more  hostile  soldiers  and  preventing 
further  penetrauon  at  that  point.  Later,  he 
stood  in  full  view  of  the  enemy  and.  seem- 
ingly oblivious  to  ttoe  grenades  detonating 
arotmd  him.  fired  round  after  round  Into  the 
attacking  unit  Sustaining  numerous  casuaJ- 
ti«k.  tbe  enemy  was  forced  to  retreat.  By  bis 
courage,  aggreaalve  flg^t.jng  spirit,  and  un- 
faltering d«votlon  to  duty  in  the  face  cf 
grave  personal  danger,  Lance  Corporal  Star- 
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rett  was  greaMy  Instrumental  in  r«»p^niti(: 
a  detemuned  enemy  fore©  and  upheld  lis* 
highest  traditions  of  the  Marine  C*.rps  aiifl 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 
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Police  Peter  ArK^nzlano,  Ron  Evans,  Elmer 
Cireco.  Pat  ludlclanl,  Prank  LelUo,  James 
Noufer 

Ray  Nero,  Sewage  Plant  Operator. 
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LOWELLVILLE.    OHIO.    CELEBRATF.S 
SENIOR   CITIZEN    DAY  ■ 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  ouro 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1971        | 

Mr  CARNEY  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
October  17.  1971,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
helping  the  vilUise  of  LxiwellviUe.  Ohio 
celebrate  "Lowellville  Senior  Citizen 
Day." 

This  celebration  wa.s  a  landmark  for 
Lowellville  Village,  Mahoning  County  and 
the  State  of  Ohio,  in  that  all  the  .senior 
citizens  of  an  entire  community  were 
gathered  together  under  one  roof  Tlie 
senior  citizens  wore  honored  a.s  "the  very 
special  residenLs"  of  the  city,  and  so  the^• 
are.  Through  their  dedication  and  faith- 
lulness,  they  helped  to  make  LoweilviiJre 
a  great  conmiunily  }\iAt  as  senior  citizens 
throughout  our  land  helped  to  mate 
America  the  great  Nation  it  us 

I  connniend  the  uiitiative  Lowellvillr 
has  taken  *n  proclaiming  a  day  for  Its 
senior  citizens.  Con:riiuniiies  throughout 
the  country  would  do  well  to  follow  tiie 
excellent  example  set  by  Lowellville. 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  Lhi.s  time  I  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  names  of 
Lowellville's  wonderful  senior  citizens  am 
well  as  the  comniuiiity  leaders,  groupe 
and  organizations  wno  made  '  Lowellville 
Senior  Citizen  Day  a  most  successful 
and  enjoyable  occasion. 

PaocaAM 

Natlooal  Anthem.  Linda  Nock. 

IHTOcatloQ.   Rev.   Henry   King,   LowellvU 
Metbodlat  Chtirch. 

Introduction  of  Toastmaster,  Donald  tf 
NoUL 

Toaatmaster.  Dan  W.  Donatelll. 

Weloome  Addrcas.  Hon,  Joseph  J.  Ross^ 
Mayor  of  Lowellville. 

Introduction  of  Sponsors.  Donald  M  Nolfl. 

Introduction   of   Senior   Citizens,   Dan 
DonatelU. 

Special  Awards,  Hon.  Joseph  J.  Roast 
Mayor. 

Remarks.  Ralph  W  Skerratt,  Jr.,  President 
Palcon  Foundry. 

Prizes.  Couacilman  William  Augustine.  Saa> 
Perrotta. 

Main  Address,  Hon  Charles  J.  Carney. 
Congressman   19th  District. 

Benediction.  Rev  Wm  J  Witt,  Pastor  Holy 
Rosary  Church  ; 

Dinner  Music.  Linda  Nock-Anthony  Roger*. 

Guest  Clergy:  Rev  Steve  Dlmoff.  Holy 
Bosary  Church.  Rev  A'.an  Parels,  Plrst  Prea» 
byterlan  Church 

Mayor    Ji>e«?ph   J    R.*»i 

Clerk-Trfdjsurf-r   r>  nald  M.  Nolfl. 

Solicitor,  Ralph  DelPralno, 

Building  Inspect  t  .Sieve  Conti. 

Engineer.  Ted  Dastol! 

Admln'.strator   Nick  Dalch. 

Police  Chief.  Ormorid  J   Donatelll. 

Plre  Chief   Edward  Prima  vera. 

Plumbing  &  Heating  Inspector,  Carmen 
Contl. 

Council  President.  William  McCaughtry 

Members  of  Council.  William  Augustine. 
Tom  Cadwatlader  Anthony  Psntana,  8aa 
Perrotta.  Nick  Taixfcrao. 


[ 
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LoWFLLVItLE    SrNIOR     ClTIZrN.S 

Arthur  Agee.  Mary  Augustine  Ftalph  .\r- 
genzlano,  AngloUna  Altlero,  Catherine  Al- 
fano,  Marie  Browiilee,  Louie  Bf>ngrazlo, 
Domenlc  Boano,  Donald  Boland,  Hazel  Bo- 
land.  Warren  Book 

Helen  Book,  .Sylvester  Burke,  Joseph  Burke, 
Mary  Brlnsko,  Clara  Birna,  Eunice  Black, 
Sydney  Burkey,  Frank  C'urrj-,  Maye  Curry, 
Earl  Cunningham.  Marcla  Cunningham, 
Venanzlo  Clccone,  Lucy  Clccone, 

Mary  Coes,  Maria  Carchedl,  Angelo  Crocettl, 
Caroline  Crocettl,  Carmela  Clc\ito,  Joseph 
Caslllo,  Nick  DeMarsh,  Nick  DeLotia.  Margaret 
Drain,  Pellx  DeLullo,  Nettle  DeLullo,  Pas- 
qualtne  DeLlslo,  Josephine  DeLlslo. 

C'luy  DlMarlno,  Guldo  DePasquale.  Anna 
DePasquale,  Alt)ert  Dellslo,  Mary  DePaul, 
Josephine  D'Onofrlo,  Rachel  Dtirbln.  Vln- 
cenzo  Dastoll,  Cosmo  DlClocclo.  Msiry  Dl- 
Clocclo.  Sam  DeOto.  Cannel  DeOto. 

Kathryn  Dsvtes.  Achllle  DlRusso,  Leonard 
Eapoclto.  Evangeline  Esposlto.  Wallace  Er- 
sklne,  Ruth  Ersklne.  Edward  Ersklne,  Mary 
Eagan,  Donato  EUenlco,  John  Prech,  Prances 
Prech. 

Joseph  Plsher.  Nellie  Plsher.  Julia  Plora, 
PVank  Plre,  Pauline  Fire,  Amcrlc  Paraglla, 
Jennie  Panto.  Prances  Oreco,  WUUam  Olo- 
vanello,  St.,  Louie  Ollemmo,  Irene  Ollemmo. 

Anna  Oalazla.  James  Gray,  Agiief?  Gray, 
.'^arah  Gray.  John  Hartman,  Naomi  Hartman, 
•\^t:ies  Hoffnuin,  Ann  Kerr.  Olive  Hlnes, 
1  inerlne  ludlclanl,  Paul  V.  Johnson,  Peter 
.Jurtc,  Dorthy  Jurlc. 

Mabel  Jones,  Gertrude  Lawrence.  Elmer 
Liggett,  Angelo  Lucldo.  Nerlna  Lucido,  Ralph 
Logozzo.  Carmela  Logozzo.  Louis  Leardl,  John 
Llntner,  Prank  Bvlanglne,  Jennie  Manglne, 
Andrew   Masters 

-*.!in  M.^ster!^,  Blair  Mills,  Joseph  Meehan, 
Irene  McCarthy,  Joseph  Martottl,  Peatl 
Mentzer,  Mike  Monglne.  Minnie  Monglne, 
Martorle  McBrlrte.  Jullanna  Martin.  Leland 
Mc  Bride 

Gertrude  McBrlde.  James  Mullen,  Olive 
Mullen,  Florence  McG'nnls,  Stella  Mash, 
Louise  Meltllo,  Joe  Mlnno.  Katherlne  Mlnno, 
John  Martin,  Preda  MllUgan.  Edmund  Merz, 
Lois  Merz   Joe  Muaollno. 

Patsy  Mellllo.  Lucy  Notoreachl.  Fred  Nolfl, 
ConslgUa  Noin  Mike  Nero,  Catherine  Nero, 
Connie  Nero,  Andy  Prlmavera,  John  Puha- 
rlch,  Joe  PoUto,  Josephine  PoUto. 

John  Plskovlch,  Zoera  Plskovlch.  Ben  Pol- 
Uce,  Donr.enlc  Perrotta,  Ben  Polls,  Nancy 
Qulnn,  Frank  Real!,  ErslUa  Rozzl,  Joe  Rlba- 
rlch,  Mary  Blbarlch,  James  Rotz  Tom  Reese, 
8r.,  Florence  Bee»e 

Maxle  Reed,  .\nnle  Ripple,  Domenlc  Ra- 
pone,  Julia  Rtizzl,  Vincent  Sptnoea,  Pltomena 
Splnoaa,  Zora  Sontlch.  Tom  Sherrlck.  Doro- 
thy Smith.  Isa  Schraum.  Ann  Sylvester,  S&m 
SI  mon . 

Tlllle  Simon,  Joe  Schrader.  Julia  Schrader, 
Anna  Shevetz  Sam  SorvUlo,  Wm.  B.  Sonnen- 
Utter.  Carl  Schlffert,  Gladys  Shlngledecker. 
Joe  Steplienson,  Dorothy  Stephenson.  James 
Tanlerno. 

Anna  Tanfemo,  Concezlo  Tibero,  Adeline 
Torella,  Vlncenzlo  Tambiuino,  Teresa  Tam- 
burlno,  Gabriel  Tamburlno.  Mike  Vuletlch, 
Pred  Wild.  Pearl  Wild,  Jenny  Wright,  Marie 
Walters,  .\ngelu  ZealemtCJ,  Riise  Zarlengo, 

A  SiNcsas  Tbibutk 
0»there<l  here  t<xlay  are  community  lead- 
MTB  and  represeiittttuee  at  profeaelonal,  bu8l- 
nasB,  Industrial,  financial  educational,  reli- 
gious, political  iinU  Lfther  groups  aiul  organi- 
zations to  pay  tribute  U)  the  ■Ltmellvllle 
Senkjr  Cuizens  '  who  have  been  faithful  ajid 
dedicated  It)  their  community. 

SPONSORS  OF  LowcLLvu-Ls  srwioa  crriziN  dat 
Aluminum    Cnlirr    Industries,    Arnold    Spl- 
uoaa.  President. 


Butch  h  McCree  Paving,  Eugene  Butch, 
Partner, 

Contl  Plumbing  A  Heating,  Ralph  ConU, 
President 

Cunningham's,  Inc  ,  George  E  Cunning- 
ham, Preeklent 

C  D  Ambrosia,  Carmen  Ambrosia,  Presi- 
dent, 

DeLullo  EHectrlc  Company,  WUUam  De- 
Lullo, President, 

Palcon  Foundry,  Ralph  W  Skerratt.  Jr , 
President, 

Lowellville  Allied  Charities,  Jean  Mehler, 
Secretary. 

LowellvUle  Savings  &  Banking.  Albert 
Schreler.  Sec'y-Treasurer. 

LowellvUle  Superette.  Prank  Lucido,  Part- 
ner. 

Mount  Carmel  Society,  Joseph  Perraro, 
President. 

Ohio  Water  Service,  Pierce  BaUey,  Presi- 
dent. 

VUlage  Government.  LoweUvUle  Village 
Administration. 

SPECIAL  AWARDS  AND  PRIZES  DONATED  BT 

Bessemer-HUlsvlUe  Bus  Co. 
Carchedrs  Restaurant 
Carbon  Limestone 
Coppola  Painting 
Dart  Trucking 
Debbya  Beauty  Salon 
Kreock's   Hardware 
Lowellville  Lions 
LowellvUle  Drugs 
McDonagh  Insurance 
MelUlo's  Tavern 
Mechan's  Fountain 
Rex  Machine 
Saad  Construction 
Torella's  Market 

SENIOR    CITIZENS    HONORED   CtXESTS 

Ous  Arp,  Minnie  Arp,  Homer  Bums,  Helen 
Burns,  Richard  Burns,  Kenneth  Baker,  James 
Chutz. 

Olga  Crlsslnger,  Mlckllna  Chutz,  Julia  De- 
Lullo, Mary  Jane  Harris,  Cllngan  Jackson, 
Preda  Krall,  Laura  Lanz. 

Kate  McParland,  Irwin  Oerlaoh,  Mary  Mc- 
Brlde, Rose  Mediate,  D,  L.  Metzger,  Ruth 
Metzger,  Berneda  Moore. 

Ernest  Norberg,  Jim  Polls,  Andy  Rotunno, 
Rose  Rotunno,  Jim  Romeo,  Mary  Smith, 
Rlckle  Scholl.  Jennie  Torella, 

BANQurr  coMMTrrxz 

Joseph  J.  Rossi,  Chairman;  William  Au- 
gustine, Co-CThalrman;  Irma  Carchedl,  Co- 
Chalrman,  Dan  W  Donatelll,  Co-Chalrman; 
Donald  M.  Nolfl.  Co-Chalrman,  Sam  Perrotta, 
Co-Chalrman. 

Angle  Balogh,  Tom  Cadwallader,  Carmen 
Contl,  Steve  Contl,  George  Chornock,  Nick 
Dalch,  Orman  Donatelll,  Alfred  Donatelll. 

Claire  Dovlch,  Joseph  Perraro,  Theresa  Lo- 
gozzo, Novella  Mamula,  Joe  Menlchinl,  Wil- 
liam McCaughtry,  Ray  Nero.  Irma  Nock, 

Edward  Prlmavera,  Mary  Perry,  Anthony 
Pantana,  Ernie  Rogers,  Helen  Saad,  Betty 
Shevetz,  Nick  Tanferno,  Elizabeth  Tomaslno. 

Mr    Speaker,  at  this  time  I  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  talk  I  gave 
to  the  Lowellville  Senior  Citizens. 
SotnAL  SEcraiTT   and  the  Senior  Citizenb 
(By  Congressman  Chasles  J    Cahnet) 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  today  for  a 
few  minutes  about  Social  Security.  The 
broad  term  of  S.>c:al  Security  Includes  such 
matters  as  the  right  to  a  job,  U}  fair  pay;  to 
sufficient  food  and  clothing,  to  adequate 
shelter  and  medical  care,  and  to  protection 
against  poverty  In  old  age  or  due  txa  death  or 
disability  of  the  breadwUuier  I  will  sjveak  In 
detail  about  the  last  situation — the  protec- 
tion which  must  b«  afforded  our  senior  citi- 
zens and  those  who  suffer  tuu-dahlps  due  to 
death  or  disability  of  the  breadwinner. 

I  am  sure  that  most.  If  not  all  of  us  here, 
remember  the  battle  that  faced  President 
Prankiin  D.  Roosevelt  when  the  flrst  Soaal 
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security  Act  w»«  passed  In  1935,  President 
Roosevelt  pointed  out  that  a  Bound  Social 
.Security  Insuraikce  program  applied  the 
scmd  principle  of  pooling  risks  to  reduce  In- 
divlduja  hardships;  that  such  a  program 
would  insure  steady  purchasing  power  and 
promote  full  employment  because  It  would 
help  to  maintain  steady  markets  for  busi- 
ness and  agriculture.  He  talked  too  about 
the  dignity  of  the  individual — for  prior  to 
this  time  any  aid  to  the  senior  cltlsiens  was 
make-shift  aid  coming  from  Inadequate 
state  and  private  welfare  organizations  or 
the  family  itself.  Those  who  so  vigorously 
C)p}x>6ed  this  program  said  It  would  have  a 
serlmis  effect  on  Individual  Initiative — They 
called  it  a  dole.  Thank  God  that  President 
Roosevelt  had  his  wayl 

Later,  when  National  Health  Insurance,  or 
Medicare,  was  proposed— apain  the  opf>o- 
nents  spent  mUUon.'i  lobbying  against  it  It 
was  opposed  on  the  grounds  that  It  would  be 
harmful  to  medical  progress  and  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  dcxrtors  None  of  the  dire  pre- 
dictions of  the  opponents  have  oome  to  pes.s. 

Individual  hardships  have  been  reduced, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  senior  citizens 
through  8(X-.lal  Security  has  provided  Its 
share  of  a  market  fur  bu-slness  and  agricul- 
ture and  has  stimulated  employment  The 
Medicare  F>ortlon  has  not  In  any  Instance 
been  harmful  to  medical  progress  It  cer- 
tainly has  not  decreased  the  Income  to  the 
medlcaJ  profession  and  I  can  see  no  Instance 
where  It  has  put  the  debtors  under  political 
control. 

I  feel  that  the  passage  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  In  1935  was  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  In  the  history  of  our  country 
Yet  from  where  I  sit  In  Washington,  there 
Is  absolutely  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
many  portions  of  the  Act  as  it  now  operates 
are  Inadequate  and  must  be  changed  It  Is 
true  that  Congress  approved  a  15':;  boost  In 
Social  Security  benefits  effective  January  1, 
1970.  And  when  I  bec«une  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, I  voted  with  the  majority  of  Congress 
In  enacting  another  10'',  Increase  In  1971.  I 
did  BO  with  some  mlsgu-lngs  because  I  felt 
the  Increase  shf)uld  have  been  higher  m 
view  of  the  desperate  position  those  on  the 
fixed  Income  of  S'>clal  Security  were  facing 
because  of  Inflation  and  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

However,  these  bills  which  were  restricted 
solely  to  an  lucre«£e  in  monthly  payments, 
did  not  reach  other  mAjor  problems  facing 
the  senior  citizens  ajid  others  covered  by 
the  Social  Security  Act  In  March  1971  I  In- 
troduced a  Social  Security  Reform  BUI 
which: 

1.  Provided  an  additional  b'-i  across-the- 
board  Increase  In  Social  Security  t>eneflt6. 

a.  Provided  automatic  cost  of  ll'vlng  In- 
creefes, 

3.  Increased  the  amount  of  money  a  re- 
tired person  could  earn  without  losing  his 
Social  Security  benefits 

4  Extended  Medicare  coverage  to  disability 
recipients  regardle.s.s  of  sige 

In  April  1971  I  sponsored  another  Social 
Security  Bill  which 

1  Permitted  Increased  Social  Security 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  based  on  the 
husband  and  wife's  combined  earnings,   and 

2  Entitled  widows  and  widowers  to  a  bene- 
fit equal  to  the  amount  their  deceased  spouse 
would  have  received  If  stUl  alive 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  all  six  of  these 
provisions  were  In  essence  incorporated  In 
Chairman  Mills'  Welfare  and  Social  Security 
Reform  Bi;i  which  has  passed  the  House  and 
18  now  before  the  Senate  One  of  my  provi- 
sions which  was  not  Incorporated  was  cov- 
ering the  cost  of  prescription  drugs  under 
Medicare  I  shall  continue  to  fight  for  this 
t>cneflt. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  not  neglected 
other  segments  of  Senior  Cltleens  I  have  In- 
troduced Into  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
bUl  irhlch  will  enable  raUroad  employees  to 
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retire  at  age  66  with  30  years  of  service  and 
which  will   protect  their  annuity  Increase*. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Homestead  Ex- 
emption OonstltutlonaJ  Amendment  which 
I  sponsored  while  I  was  a  Senator  In  the 
Ohio  State  Senate  was  ^proved  by  the 
voters  in  1970.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  session 
of  the  Ohio  State  Legislature  will  pass  a  bill 
implementing  this  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  many  people  have  said  to 
me,  "Why  are  you  so  gung-ho  on  Social  Se- 
curity and  the  Senior  Citizens?"  and  I  say 
to  them:  I  will  tell  you  why.  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  are  not  welfare  They  are  some- 
thing the  wage  earner  has  earned. 

I  also  say:  These  people  have  invested  their 
sweat  and  labor  to  make  thl.s  country  great 
They  are  leaving  a  better  world  for  their 
children  and  grandchildren  But  most  of  all 
the  most  precious  thing  In  life  is  the  dignity 
of  man  This  our  Senior  Citizens  have  a 
right  to — and  I  will  fight  for  It  as  long  as  1 
ajn  able. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
in.-,crt  an  account  of  tlie  affair  which  was 
jjnnted  m  the  Yotmgstown  Vindicator 
on  Monday.  October  18,  1971. 

The  article  follows: 

Carnit  Uei;es  More  Reforms  To  A.ssist 
Senior  CmzENs 

Lowellville — More  rights  for  senior  citi- 
zens under  reformed  Social  Security  were 
emphasized  by  U.S.  Rep.  Charles  J  Carney, 
principal  speaker  at  LowellvUle  Senior  Citi- 
zen Day  observance  at  the  Sokol  Center  Res- 
taurant Sunday  afternoon, 

•  Thl.s  celebration  marks  a  landmark  for 
Lowellville  Village,  Malioning  Co-unty  and 
the  state  of  Ohio,  In  that  all  the  senior  citi- 
zens of  an  entire  community  are  gathered 
together,  "  Congressman  Carney  told  some  300 
senior  citizens,  community  leaders,  repre- 
sentatives of  professional,  business,  indus- 
trial, financial,  educational,  religious  groups 
and  organizations. 

"Yovirs  Is  not  an  Isolated  generation."  Car- 
ney continued,  "and  I  believe  that  under  re- 
furmed  Social  Security  seiUor  citizens  should 
have  the  right  to  Jobs,  fair  play,  food,  cloth- 
ing, medicare,  old-age  disability  and  death 
benefits." 

TXixs  or  BIU. 

Ho  added.  I  believe  that  under  Social  .Se- 
curity refurm  there  should  be  an  automatic 
escalation  clause  to  take  care  of  cost-of- 
living  Increases,  with  added  benefits  for 
widows.  It's  a  sad  thing  when  the  bread- 
winner, who  gets  100  per  cent  benefit,  dies 
and  his  widow  gets  only  a  two-thirds  benefit 
Such  a  hill  Is  now  before  the  Senate,  having 
pas,sed  the  House  of  Representatives  " 

Mayor  Joseph  J  Rossi  wa^  general  chair- 
man and  sponsors  were  Lowellville  businesses 
and  the  village  administration  C<x:halrmen 
were  Councilman  WUllam  Augustine,  Irma 
Carchedl,  Dan  W  Donatein.  Donald  M  Nolfl. 
clerk- treasurer,  and  Councilman  Sam  Per- 
rotta. 

AWARDS   PRESENTED 

Special  awards  were  presented  to  Sydney 
Burkey,  91;  ConslgUa  Nolfi.  91.  and  Marie 
Walters,  92  The  oldest  senior  citizen  award 
went  to  Sylvester  Burke,  96 

Mrs,  Anna  Shevetz  received  an  award  for 
the  mother  with  the  most  living  children 
(10),  and  the  oldest  resident  award  went  to 
Jenny  Wright,  who  has  been  a  citizen  of 
LowellvUle  for  83  years, 

A  duplicate  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Gabriel  Tamburlno,  and  Mr  and  Mrs 
Sam  DeOte,  each  married  58  years,  as  the 
oldest  married  couples. 

Entertainment  was  provided  by  organists 
Linda  Nock  and  Anthony  Rogers,  a  drum 
and  accordion  oomt)o,  John  DeLucla  and 
Richard  TlBone,  and  »  medley  of  barbershop 
songs  by  the  Youngstown  Bart)er8hop  Cho- 
rus,   Youngstown   Chapter    SPEBSQ.\. 
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Invocation  was  led  by  the  Rev.  Henry  King, 
pastor  of  Lowellvllls  United  Methodist 
Church,  Benediction  was  by  the  Rev,  WUllam 
J.  Witt,  pastor  of  Holy  Rosary  Church,  and 
Dan  W.  Donatelll  was  toastmaster 


YMCA  AND  SALVATION  ARMY  EN- 
DORSE THE  DANIELS  YOVTH 
CAMP    SAFETY    ACT 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1971 

Mr  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  within  the  week,  the  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  the  Youth  Camp  Safety 
Act  as  part  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
Since  Mr,  Peyser  of  New  York  and  I 
introduced  tliis  safety  legislation  to  the 
education  bill,  it  has  been  my  purpose 
to  call  attention  to  the  need  for  oom- 
preherLsive  youth  camp  .safety  legislation 
through  the  Congressional  Record.  In 
the  October  18  issue  of  the  Record,  I  in- 
cluded the  letter  of  support  from  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  This  national  or- 
ganization recognizes  the  inadequacy  of 
present  regulation  and  endorses  our 
amendment  as  the  most  effective  means 
to  achieve  national  safety  standards 

Today,  my  subcommittee  received  let- 
ters of  support  from  two  nallonaJ  phil- 
anthropic organizations  which,  like  tlie 
Boy  Scouts,  are  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  yoimg  people.  The  Salvation 
Army  and  the  YMCA  have  enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed  the  Youth  Camp  Safety 
Act.  The  support  of  organizations  such 
as  the  Salvation  Army  and  ihe  "i'MCA 
further  indicates  the  need  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  telegram  of  support 
and  arrive  at  the  same  conciusion: 

YofNc  Men  s  Christian  .Associations, 

New  York    N  Y  .  Ocfob^  19.  1971. 
Mr    DoMiNiCK  V    Daniels, 
Chairman.    U  S     House    of    Representative!, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Washington.  DC 

Df-ah  Chairman  Daniei-e  This  is  to  express 
genvilne  and  enthusiastic  support  for  the  in- 
tent and  substance  of  the  "Youth  Camp 
Safety  Act"-  Title  19  HR  Bill  7248— spon- 
sored by  Representative  Daniels  (Democrat! 
of  New  Jersey  and  Representative  Peyser 
(Republican  I  o!  New  Turk  Tl'ie  protection 
of  children  and  youth  in  the  organized  camps 
of  America  throtigh  sound  safety  standards 
Is  Indeed  Important  and  a  genuine  concern 
of  the  National  Board  of  YMCA  s 

The  utilization  of  the  expertise  of  knowl- 
edgeable camping  leaders  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary in  an  advisory  and  consultative  role 
regarding  t.he  promulgation  of  camp  stand- 
ards is  wise  at  both  the  federal  level  and  in 
the  state  programs.  This  is  a  distinct 
advantage 

I  am  deeply  Impressed  with  the  remedial 
character  of  Title  19  as  contrasted  to  a  penal 
approach  for  seeking  safety  In  camps.  It  is 
of  particular  Importance  to  camping  leaders 
that  the  law's  Intent  is  to  upgrade  safety 
practices  by  encouraging  the  elimination  of 
safety  hazards  In  consultation  with  the  camp 
owner  and  director  The  primary  focus  of 
this  bill  on  "serious  violations"  Is  a  genuine 
asset  for  eflfectlve  Implementation. 
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At  thp  same  time  the  application  of  th» 
■■Ct«n(?ral  Duty"  claua*  for  each  camp  ownef 
will  ^tn-nifthen  and  support  the  ezoelleni 
standards  and  practices  developed  by  th» 
compeienl  and  concerned  camp  owners  an4 
directors  over  many  years  of  very  slgnitlcaiit 
service  to  youth  and  families 

It  Is  therefore  a  privilege  lo  support  Tllli 
19,  the    Touth  Camp  Safety  Act." 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chaklks  C.  Kujawa, 
Director.  Camping  Service*. 


Thk  Salvattdi*  Ahmt. 

October  19.   1971. 
DoMnncK  V    Dakhls.  \ 

Chairman.    Select    Subcommittee   on    Labof^ 
Washington.   DC. 

The  Saiavatlon  Army  Is  vitally  conc«me# 
with  camping  legislation  and  strongly  en* 
dorses  Danlela-Peyser  bill.  H  R.  7248  wlthou* 
substitution  of  any  other   bill. 

Mrs.    BKICAimx    Barbara   Wheati.et.  ' 

rtational    Camping    Consultant 


INTERNATIONAL      CREDIT 
DAY 


UNIOI 


HON   CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  thi.s  opt>ortunity  to  note  the 
designation  of  October  21  as  Intemat 
tional  Credit  Union  Day. 

Credit  union.s  have  played  an  Impor* 
tant  role  in  the  financial  .security  and 
independence  of  many  Amerlcan-s  With- 
out them,  many  per>plc  would  he  unabl* 
to  find  an  available  source  of  credit  in 
emergency  situations.  They  have  al.so 
helped  to  foster  a  sen.se  of  thrift  and 
savings,  thus  benefitting  the  entirf 
economy. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  credit 
unions  were  born  in  1916  to  help  elimi- 
nate the  unethical  practices  of  loa» 
sharks  preying  upon  poor  but  hard* 
working  people.  At  a  time  when  truth- 
in-lending  wa.s  rare,  or  even  nonexistent, 
credit  unions  were  taking  action  to  im« 
prove  the  position  of  potential  victim* 
of  such  unethical  practices.  Nearly  50 
years  later,  the  credit  unions  were  work- 
ing hard  to  see  that  trusl-in-lending  wa« 
finally  made  a  national  policy. 

In  addition,  .^menra's  credit  unions 
have  attempted  to  provide  low-cost  loanj 
to  small  businessmen  who  would  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  it  tlirough  otlior 
institution-s.  Their  chief  concern  has  al- 
ways been  to  lieip  people,  even  inouKh 
they  may  not  always  be  able  U)  make  ft 
profit.  Credit,  unions  often  must  rely  on 
volimteers  to  serve  on  b<->ards  and  c<im- 
mittees.  and  thousand.s  of  people  have 
freely  given  much  of  their  time  to  furiiier 
tills  movement. 

For  these  rea.s<jn.s.  I  felt  (hut  credit 
unioiks  have  dedicated  themselves  lo  an 
im[>on<uu  public  service,  and  are,  in- 
deed, worthy  of  a  day  of  national 
recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  every  An\erican  to 
join  in  tlie  observance  of  International 
Credit  Union  Day  on  October  21. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SURVEY  SAYS  SCHOOL  MORALE  IS 
ERODINQ 
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HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

"F    ItXINOIS 

IN  IHF.  HOUSE  OP  RErREiSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Octobt-r  20.  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Steven  of  the  New  York  Times  has 
prepared  an  analysis  of  a  recent  school 
study  In  New  York  which  .should  be  of 
interest  to  educators  throughout  the 
nation. 

I  am  rlacing  the  anlyses  in  the  Con- 
GRKSSMNAL  Kecord  in  order  to  give  it 
widest  exposure 

The  analyses  f  illows: 

StrirvET  Says  School  Morale  Is  Eroding 
(By  William  K.  Stevens) 

Moet  stxidents  in  a  sampling  of  15  New 
York  State  high  schools,  five  of  them  in  New 
York  City,  have  said  that  their  teachers  do 
not  respect,  understand  or  help  them,  ac- 
cording to  an  Independent  study  sponsored 
by  the  so-cailed  Flel.schmann  Commission 
on  the  quality  and  ananclng  of  education. 

The  study  Indicates  that  "many  students 
are  finding  their  school  experience  painful 
and  that  most  are  finding  it  unenjoyable." 
says  a  rep>ort  prepared  Jointly  by  Community 
Resources  Limited,  an  Independent  research 
concern  In  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  and  the  Human 
Affairs  Research  Council,  a  similar  concern 
In  New  York  City 

Further,  the  study  found  teachers  are  gen- 
erally unaware  of  the  students'  feelings,  and 
seem  confused  and  torn  between  their  own 
rather  progressive  educational  Ideals  and  the 
everyday  demands  made  on  them  to  maln- 
t.iln  order  and  control. 

As  a  result,  the  study  report  asserts,  that 
IS  a  major  breakdown  of  the  tradltioiial 
*.eachcr-student  relationship  and  a  flrst-or- 
iler  crisis  of  morale  that  seriously  under- 
.•nlnes  teaching  Itself. 

This  Is  said  to  be  true  even  thougli  stu- 
dents and  teachers  share  many  of  the  same 
basic  values  and  educational  Ideas  and  de- 
'icrlbe  each  other  generally  as  being 
■friendly." 

ffrBCCTUHES  BLAMKO 

The  report  argues  that  the  large  size,  mon- 
olithic structure,  and  authoritarian,  hlerar- 
1  hlal  organizations  of  the  schools  are  mostly 
to  blame  for  the  situation — that  In  such  an 
environment,  teachers  and  students  are  al- 
most bound  to  reel  and  t>ehave  the  way  they 
do. 

Among  the  report's  recommendations  Is  a 
proposal  that  school  units  be  made  much 
.smaller,  not  exceeding  160  to  300  students. 
Such  units  could  operate,  separately  and 
autonomously.  Inside  present  school  build- 
ings, the  report  points  out.  One  New  York 
City  high  school.  Haaren.  this  year  has  di- 
vided Itself  Into  16  such  units. 

Such  units,  the  report  contends,  would 
illow  a  sense  of  community  and  ."ihared  pur- 
pose to  develop,  and  teachers  and  students 
could  know  and  iinderstand  one  another  In 
ways  that  are  ImjxiKslhe  tn  prwwnt  schools. 

The  195-page  report  oriMMe'-I  "High 
.Schools  in  Crisis."  was  Bubmutpd  a  few  daj-s 
ngo  to  the  New  York  .State  Cnmmisslun  on 
the  Quality  Cost  and  Ftnanrlng  of  Elemen- 
t.iry  and  Secondary  Fducatloii.  headed  by 
Manly    Plpl.-whrnann     a   BufTalo   i.iwyer 

Ttie  ronimlstitoii  which  Is  expected  U^  l«- 
.s'le  lt.s  reconunendiitions  by  December  was 
named  by  Governor  Rockefeller  and  the  State 
Board  of  Regents  In  19<». 

VirWED      AS      "SICNinCANT" 

Staff  members  of  the  commission  said 
yesterday  that   the   18  menit>ers  of  the  com- 


mission had  not  yet  read  th«  blghscbool 
.Hiudy  report,  but  that  the  staff  vteTred  It  as 
slguiOcant"  and  expected  It  to  be  favorably 
rt«relTed 

The  chief  aiithor  of  the  reptort  was  r>r. 
.Man  E.  Quskin  of  Communlly  Resources 
Limited,  which  Is  asnoclated  Informally  with 
the  University  of  Mi.-hlffan  Over  the  last  few 
years  his  organization  has  developed  opinion- 
survey  techniques  and  qiiestlonnaires  and 
u.sed  them  In  other  high  schools  In  the  coun- 
try The  sur,  PT  of  the  New  York  schools  was 
made  IasI  .^prll  and  May 

To  det^Tinli.e  -e  icher  and  student  atti- 
tudes, detailed  que.stloiinalres  were  trlven  to 
2,488  students  and  749  tei\  hers  In  the  15 
high  schools — five  In  New  York  City.  fi>ur  In 
large  upstate  cities,  and  the  rest  In  smaller 
localities.  The  schools  varied  In  social  and 
ethnic  makfiip  and  ranged  In  enrollment 
from  1.400  to  5,700.  They  were  not  otherwise 
Identified    In    the   study   report. 

Much  of  the  situation  In  the  schools,  says 
the  report,  could  be  tra.  ed  to  their  .«lze  Hun- 
dreds or  thou.sands  of  students  In  a  single 
building  require  rlRkl  measures  of  control  so 
that  outright  chaos  msy  be  avoided,  the  re- 
port notes. 

The  study  found  that  many  students  t>e- 
lleved  that  the  rules  were  appUed  unfairly 
and  arbitrarily  and  wanted  a  lessening  of  dis- 
cipline. 

Teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  said  to 
have  favored  more  rigid  measures  of  dis- 
cipline and  control,  even  while  tliey  espoused 
progressive  educational  ideals. 

Further,  the  report  says,  "students  and 
teachers  do  not  view  each  other  as  Individ- 
uals but  simply  as  group  members"  In  the 
Inipersonal  atmosphere  of  the  large  high 
school. 

"don't    ENJOT    kltJlTINC" 

The  survey  found  that  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere, students  generally  feel  "that  teachers 
do  not  understand  their  problems,  do  not 
help  them  do  their  best,  do  not  help  them 
Improve  their  skills  and  are  not  concerned 
with  their  future." 

"Students  Just  do  not  enjoy  relating  to 
their  teachers  and  don't  like  the  experiences 
they  were  having  In  school,"  the  report 
went  on. 

Students'  views  of  administrators  were 
found  to  be  slmUar:  "They  are  not  acces- 
sible, they  are  not  friendly,  and  there  is 
great  tension  between  students  and  admin- 
istrators." 

The  questionnaires  Indicated  that  black 
students  were  acutely  conscious  of  what  they 
fjercelved  as  "overt  racism"  in  the  schools. 
For  example,  more  than  half  the  blacks  felt 
they  were  being  excluded  from  school  activi- 
ties because  of  race. 

Only  11  per  cent  of  the  white  students 
thought  that  was  true,  and  a  sizable  propor- 
tion of  white  teachers  seemed  to  feel  that 
blacks  had  taken  more  than  their  share  of 
Influence.  White  teachers  also  commented 
frequently  that  blacks  exhibited  racism 
against  them. 

The  study  report  recommends  that  in 
schools  where  there  Is  only  a  small  minority 
of  black  teachers  and  administrators,  their 
numbers   be   dra.stlcally   Increased. 

MOST   DISLIKE   SCHOOL 

More  than  6fl  per  cent  of  all  the  students 
8urveye<l  indicated  that  they  did  not  enjoy 
school,  but  only  about  a  quarter  said  that 
none  o<  their  teat^hers  were  friendly. 

Tlie  si'idy  group  found  general  aKreement 
t>f'iween  teachers  and  students  on  »i)me 
niajor  quetitJons  of  value«.  Both,  for  ex- 
ample, put  a  high  pnorlty  on  self-under- 
.Htandlng  and  working  for  change  In  social 
matitullona. 

But  for  the  most  part,  students  and 
teachers  did  not  agree  on  their  perception.^ 
of  the  ac.h<x>i  »ltua.t>ion  "Teachers  seem  to 
be  unaware  of  the  negative  feelings  of  their 
students,"  the  report  said.  ■  TTiey  f.eem  to  l)e 
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denying  tiie  existence  of  the  students'  per- 
ceptions." 

When  asked  to  assign  "positive,"  "average" 
or  negative"  values  to  school  morale.  62  p«r 
cent  of  students  picked  "negative,"  while  84 
per   cent   of   teachers   picked    "positive  " 

Asked  to  assign  the  same  values  to  the 
"over-all  educational  pn.x:«ss,"  52  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  assigned  "positive."  com- 
pared with  28  per  cent  of  the  students 
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NATIONAL    SCHOOL   LUNCH    WEEK, 
1971 


MRS.  ROSE  OCHOTNY.    LEGACY  OF 

SERVICE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or     PENNSYLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1971 
Mr.  COUGHLIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  honor 
today  the  memory  of  a  constituent  of 
mine.  Mrs.  liose  Ochotny,  of  Upper 
Dublin  Township.  Pa.,  whose  all  too  short 
life  was  an  iruspiration  to  lier  family,  and 
to  her  friends  and  as.-^ociates  throughout 
Penn.sylvania 

Mrs.  Ochotny  was  only  43  years  old 
when  she  died.  But  in  tho.se  43  years,  she 
lived  in  full  measure  the  life  of  a  devoted 
wife,  loving  mother,  and  effective  civic 
leader. 

A  member  of  the  widely  known  and 
respected  Pusliese  family  of  Ambler,  Mrs. 
Ochotny  was  born  in  that  through  and 
lived  her  entire  life  in  that  area.  She 
married  Joseph  J.  Ochotny,  a  sergeant  in 
the  Upper  Dublin  Police  Department,  and 
w£Ui  the  mother  of  two  sons. 

Mrs  Ochotny  shared  more  than  the 
usual  family  life  with  her  hu.sband  She 
knew  how  important  and  challenging  was 
his  job  as  a  policeman  and  she  took  an 
active  interest  in  police  affairs. 

When  she  died,  she  wsis  serving  as 
State  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Pohce.  That  she  contributed  so  signif- 
icantly to  her  husband's  chosen  career 
through  her  statewide  work  was  evi- 
denced at  her  funeral  From  all  over 
Pennsylvania  came  police  officers,  their 
wives,  and  auxiliary  members  to  pay  their 
final  respects. 

Mrs.  Ochotny  wa£  a  member  of  the 
Supplee  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 
Maple  Glen;  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  Fort 
Wasliington  Fire  Company :  WLssahickon 
Chapter  No.  308.  Order  of  Eastern  Star; 
past  president.  Lodge  No  14,  Montgomery 
County  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  Auxil- 
iary, find  national  treasurer  of  Grand 
Lodge,  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  Auxil- 
iary. 

She  leaves  her  husband",  their  two  sons. 
her  parents,  and  a  brother. 

But  she  leaves  also  a  legacy  of  con- 
cerned and  loyal  service  to  her  neighbors 
and  her  community.  Mrs.  Ochotny  proved 
aptain  in  this  Nation  of  ours  that  an  in- 
dividual can — and  does — make  a  differ- 
ence. Despite  obstacles  that  would  have 
deterred  the  fainthearted,  she  pursued 
her  family  and  civic  duties  with  a  zest  for 
life  and  a  devotion  that  we  all  admire  and 
COTiunend. 

In  their  grief,  her  family  and  friends 
will  find  solace  in  this  remarkable  record 
of  love,  honor,  and  sendee. 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 
Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr  Speaker,  the  week 
of  October  10-16  has  been  designated  as 
National  School  Lunch  Week  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  achievements  of  the  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs  and 
the  fine  example  they  have  set  for  Fed- 
era! 


Slate,  and  local  cooperation.  This 
week  i.'!  also  set  aside  to  emphasize  recog- 
nition of  the  possibiUties  and  need  for 
continued  expansion  and  improvement 
in  our  Governments  child  nutrition  ef- 
forts. I  have  strongly  and  consistently 
supported  the  growth  of  these  programs 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  salute 
them  this  year. 

The  national  school  lunch  program  h£is 
been  working  to  bolster  the  diets  of  our 
children  and  eliminate  hunger  from  this 
Nation's  classrooms  since  1946.  Along 
with  programs  such  as  school  breakfast 
and  the  lesser-known  summer  and  non- 
school  food  service  programs,  the  school 
lunch  program  has  provided  tangible 
evidence  that  Congress  is  fully  aware  of 
the  direct  link  between  an  adequate  diet 
and  a  child's  performance  in  school  and 
hopes  for  a  full  life  Over  the  years,  sup- 
port for  the  child  nutrition  programs 
pioneered  by  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  has  grown  consistently  in  Congress, 
matching  the  tremendous  expansion  in 
participation  achieved  by  the  citizens 
and  local  school  officials  who  make  these 
programs  work  in  their  communities. 

Today,  over  24  million  schoolchildren 
are  reached  by  the  .school  lunch  program. 
More  than  7  milhon  of  these  children  are 
needy  and  receive  free  or  reduced-price 
meals  States  and  local  school  districts 
acre's  the  Nation  share  in  the  cost  of 
making  sure  that  every  child  receives  a 
lunch  at  school.  And  Congress  provides 
a  full  measure  of  support :  Over  $600  mil- 
lion appropriated  for  this  school  year's 
child  nutrition  programs. 

In  Alaska,  the  work  of  the  school 
lunch  program  means  that  over  34.000 
cliildren  receive  meals  and  nearly  half 
of  those  chDdren  receive  free  or  reduced- 
price  meals,  according  to  the  most  re- 
cent estimates.  This  level  of  support 
comes  from  over  $500,000  of  Federal 
funds  supplemented  by  State  and  local 
contributions. 

Unfortunately,  this  year's  tribute  to 
the  school  lunch  program  is  marred  by 
what  threatens  to  be  an  end  to  the  con- 
tinued expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. Congressional  amendments  to  the 
NaUonal  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  last  year  mandated  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  child  nutrition  programs. 
These  changes  awnmitted  this  country 
to  reaching  a  goal  of  assuring  that  every 
needy  child  receives  a  school  lunch,  free 
or  at  reduced  coet,  and  that  every 
schoolchild  has  access  to  a  moderately 
priced  meal.  Earlier  this  year,  full  ap- 
propriatlMis,  above  the  administration 
request,  were  passed,  the  school  break- 
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fast  program  was  continued,  and  the 
summer  food  programs  were  assured  full 
support. 

But  Congress  had  to  assert  its  com- 
mitment to  a  fully  operating  school 
lunch  program  again  this  last  month 
when  new  regulations  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration sought  to  lower  the  Federa", 
contribution  toward  the  price  of  each 
meal  and  substantially  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  the  school 
breakfast  program.  On  October  6.  1971, 
the  admim.stration  accepted  the  Congres- 
sional call  not  to  reduce  Federal  con- 
l.'-ibuiions.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  tightened 
the  eligibility  standards  for  free  and  re- 
duced price  meals  to  needy  children  and 
thus  eliminated  nearly  600,000  children 
from  the  program  that  Congress  di- 
rected should  be  expanded. 

While  the  thrust  of  the  school  lunch 
program  was  diminished  by  the  admm- 
istration's  actions,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  October  18  pas.sed  House 
Joint  Resolution  923  which  I  strongly 
supported  and  which  attempted  to 
strengthen  the  program. 

House  Joint  Resolution  923  included 
provisions  of  the  earlier-passed  Senate 
resolution  to  assure  funds  for  at  least  a 
40-cent  rate  of  Federal  reimtui'sement 
per  lunch  lor  lunches  for  needy  children. 
The  resolution  also  added  a  prousion 
callmg  for  at  least  a  6-cent  raie  of  Fed- 
eral reimbur.sement  per  lunch  for  general 
assistance  lunches.  In  effect  this  would 
be  46  cents  per  lunch  for  needy  children. 
The  entire  resolution  countered  the  effect 
of  the  tightened  eligibility  standards  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture The  House  resolution  is  now  in  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  resolution 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  learn  that 
also  on  October  18  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  it  was  re- 
cinding  its  order  tightening  ehgibihty 
standards  and  would  provide  the  reim- 
bursement rates  supported  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  923. 

The  issue  before  the  Congress  is  very 
clear.  Thirty-four  thousand  children  in 
Alaska  and  24  million  children  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  are  himgry — 
Congress  has  no  choice  but  to  act  now. 


YOUTH  APPRECIATION  WEEK 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF    NXW    JKRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAnVBS 
Wednesday,  October  20,  1971 

Mr  GALLAGHER  Mr  Speaker.  Con- 
gress for  the  first  time  has  designated 
November  8-14  as  National  Youth  Ap- 
preciation Week.  This  is  a  deserving 
tribute  to  a  program  started  1 5  years  ago 
by  Optimist  clubs  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

In  the  past,  these  clubs  of  Optimist 
International  which  operate  in  nearly 
3.000  communities  have  conducted  their 
own  Youth  Appreciation  Week  observ- 
ances during  the  second  week  in 
November. 

But  now  Public  Law  92-43  bestows  na- 
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tional  recognition  upon  the  event.  It  oN 
nclally  designates  the  7 -day  period  M 
Youth  Appreciation  Week  and  request* 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  to  observe  th« 
period  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

The  OpUmlst  clubs,  Mr,  Speaker,  de- 
.scrlbe  the  objectives  of  the  week  in  thla 
fashion:  To  recognize  the  accomplish- 
ments of  youth;  to  encourage  organlza- 
uoiis  to  recognize  tlie  accomplishments 
of  youth;  to  provide  opportunities  for 
youth  to  participate  in  society;  and  to 
encourage  a  greater  interchange  of  idea* 
between  youth  and  adults. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Nation 
should  f>ause  in  its  deliberations  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  constructive  contributions 
which  many  of  our  young  people  have 
made.  In  the  paist  local  events  have  rec- 
o^'nized  young  people  for  taking  part  la 
such  things  as  volunteer  work  in  hospi- 
tals, acts  of  heroism,  cooperative  efforts 
with  police,  scouting,  tutoring  of  retarded 
children,  and  church  work. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Op- 
timist International  for  their  efforts  in 
tins  field  over  the  years  and  to  call  upon 
all  citizens  to  join  in  giving  even  more 
rpoognitlon  to  youth  during  the  week  of 
November  8-14 
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MARQARETTA  CHAMBERLIN 
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SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  BREAKFAST 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

"r    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     ' 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker.  I  applaud 
tlie  effort  the  Congress  ha«  made  in 
Hoase  Joint  Resolution  923  to  fiu-ther 
the  Intent  of  the  law  calling  for  free  or 
reduced  price  limches  for  our  ne^dy 
schoolchildren. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  you  cannot  Icam 
very  much  on  an  empty  stomach.  And 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  those  who 
learn  little  in  school  soon  fall  belilnd — 
in  society  as  well  as  in  .school,  and  asually 
for  the  rest  of  their  live.s. 

Every  child  .sittmg  in  a  classroom  with 
a  full  stoma<-h  ha.s  at  least  a  fighting 
cliaiice  of  t)econimg  a  useful  prfxluctive 
citizen.  Every  cliild  sitting  on  a  .street 
corner.  hungr>',  is  already  taking  a  dan- 
gerous step  toward  our  welfare  rolls. 

Recent  restrictive  regulaUori-s  by  the 
IDepartment  of  Agriculture  served  not 
only  to  retard  the  growth  of  this  vital 
program  but  also  to  curtail  it  cruelly 

After  an  ensuing  uproar  a  revision  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  regulations 
for  this  program  put  .some  States,  includ- 
ing my  own.  fairly  well  in  the  clear — at 
least  to  continue  the  old  program. 

But  many  of  our  sLster  States  are  still 
left  out  in  the  cold  And  the  purpose  of 
the  School  Lunch  Act,  as  tlie  bill  clearly 
states.  Ls  not  to  hold  the  old  program 
static  but  to  see  that  every  child  who 
needs  this  vital  nourisliment  gets  it. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or     PZITNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  20,  1971 

Mr  MoDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  a  luncheon  was  held 
at  the  Governor's  Mansion  in  Harris- 
burg  to  honor  five  "Distinguished 
Daughters  of  Pennsylvania."  One  of 
these  was  Mrs.  WUUam  Lawson  Cham- 
berlln,  the  former  Margarctta  Belin. 

I  have  known  Margaretta  Chamber- 
lin  for  many  years.  She  is  a  most  re- 
markable woman  who.  with  five  chil- 
dren of  her  own  to  raise,  decided  that 
she  would  have  a  much  larger  family 
than  those  five,  and  so  has  taken  a  va.st 
numt)er  of  people  in  need  of  help  as  her 
own,  and  has  given  so  much  of  her  life  to 
help  them. 

The  sheer  recital  of  her  accomplish- 
ments in  a  bare  biographical  sketch  is 
stunning  to  read.  She  is  the  first  woman 
elected  to  head  the  txiard  of  trustees  of 
Keystone  Junior  College.  She  is  the  first 
woman  elected  to  the  vestry  of  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scran  ton  She  is 
the  first  woman  elected  to  the  Diocesan 
Coimcll  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Bethlehem.  She  Ls  the  first  woman  to 
speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Diocesan  Con- 
vention. 

She  has  served  as  president  of  Friend- 
ship House  in  Scran  ton;  as  president  of 
the  Junior  League  of  Scranton;  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Waverly  Woman's  Club:  as 
president  of  the  Alumnae  As.sociation  of 
Miss  Hall's  School;  a.s  chairman  of  the 
community  development  committee  of 
the  Lackawanna  United  Fund,  as  chair- 
man of  the  education  committee  of  the 
Scranton  Central  City  Project:  as  chair- 
man of  the  planning  committee  of  the 
board  of  Keystone  Junior  College:  as  a 
director  of  tJie  American  Red  Cro.ss,  of 
the  community  medical  center,  of  the 
Scranton  State  General  Hospital,  of  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Scranton 
and  I>ackawanna  County,  of  the  Museum 
.\ssociaUon.  of  the  Everhart  Mu.seum.  of 
the  Waverly  Community  House,  of  the 
I^ackawanna  United  Fund,  and  of  the 
United  Neighborhood  Service  of  Scran- 
ton. 

It  Is  almost  beyond  the  imagination  of 
any  of  us  to  conceive  of  any  single  in- 
dividual holding  all  these  respoiisible 
positions  Margaretta  Chamberlin  has 
held  them  all,  and  has  given  each  dis- 
tinguished service  And  .somehow,  in  the 
midst  of  this  incredible  schedule.  Mar- 
garetta has  managed  to  find  time  to  be 
with  her  own  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, and  to  keep  close  to  her  vast  host 
of  friends  I  am  fortunate  to  be  counted 
as  one  of  them,  and  doubly  fortunate  to 
have  her  oldest  daughter,  Margerj-,  as 
a  staff  member  in  my  congressional  of- 
fice. 

I  know  I  speak  for  every  Member  of  this 
House,  and  in  a  very  special  way  for  every 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation, 
in  Joining  the  governor  in  saluting  this 
"Dlstlngm.shed  Daughter  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." 


Last  week.  I  had  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing for  the  equal  rights  amendment  for 
women.  I  did  so  with  one  lingering  sense 
of  regret.  I  could  not  help  but  think  of 
such  women  as  Margaretta  Chamberlin. 
and  I  realized  that  we  men  are  the  ones 
who  need  a  vote  to  declare  us  equal. 
Women  are  so  often  so  superior. 

I  would  wish  that  Margaretta 's  remark- 
able parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  d'Andelot 
Belin  of  Scranton  and  Waverly.  were  still 
among  us  to  see  their  own  daughter  de- 
clared now  a  "Di-stinguished  Daughter  of 
Pennsylvania."  They,  too,  served  their 
community  with  unselfi.sh  hearts.  I  Join 
Margaretta's  husband,  Lawson,  her  other 
cliildren,  Kathleen  MacArthur,  Bill,  Alice, 
and  Ann  in  the  warmest  congratulations 
to  a  distingui-shed  lady  for  the  recogni- 
tion which  she  has  received.  It  is  a 
recognition  she  nchly  deserves.  With  your 
permission.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  append 
here  the  remarks  of  Governor  Shapp  on 
the  occasion  of  the  luncheon: 

MARtiARrTTA   Bri.iN   Chamberlin 

Ciovernor.  Shapp.  I  present  Mrs.  WllUam 
Liiw.son  Chamberlin  of  Laclcriwanna  County, 
a  citizen  with  a  strong  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility wtio  lias  devoted  iier  time  and 
energy  to  volunteer  service  in  tiie  fields  of 
welfare,  education  and  religion  In  all  lier 
eftorts  Mrs  Ctianiberlln's  wisdom.  Imagina- 
tion and  practical  vision,  added  to  compas- 
sion and  concern  for  mankind,  have  made 
of  lasting  value  her  many  contrlbvitlons  to 
her  community  and  state 

As  Board  Member,  then  President,  of 
Frlend.shlp  Hou.se  In  Scranton,  she  was  in  the 
vanguard  of  those  finding  Improved  care  for 
emotionally  dlsturtjed  children.  In  Scranton's 
Central  City  Project.  Mrs  Chamberlln's 
chairmanship  of  the  Education  Committee 
assured  Funds,  guidance  and  inspiration  to 
young  persons  In  tlie  black  community, 
spurring  them  to  seek  higher  education  Her 
efforts  In  the  United  Neighborhood  Services 
helped  provide  two  nelghbtirhcKtd  service  cen- 
ters m  poverty  and  msnorlly-group  areas. 
And  on  the  Community  Development  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lackawanna  United  Fund 
which  she  chaired,  she  directed  the  resources 
of  her  committee  toward  an  innovative  ap- 
proach to  urban  problems,  providing  seed 
money  for  'Volunteers  in  I>rohatlon  "  to  gxilde 
young  people  convicted  of  crlme.s  and  keep 
them  out  of  prison. 

During  her  eight  years  on  the  Board  of 
Keysunie  Junior  College,  i  enrollment  1200 
students  I  Mrs,  Chamberlin  lias  served  a"; 
chairman  of  the  Important  Planning  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Executive  Committee  She 
showed  such  alert  and  perceptive  concern  for 
the  Intellectual,  physical  and  a<x-lal  welfare 
of  students,  faculty  and  administration  that 
in  1970  she  was  elected  the  first  woman  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  tins  century-old 
Institution. 

Mrs.  Chamt>erlaln  has  other  "flrstB".  She 
became  the  f.rst  woman  elected  to  the  vestry 
of  St  Lukes  Eplsc'opai  Church,  Scranton. 
She  was  the  first  woman  elected  to  tha 
Diocesan  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Bethlehem  and  the  first  woman  to  speak  on 
the  floor  of  the  diocesan  convention. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Mrs  Cham- 
berlin lias  served  many  other  organlzatlona 
and  agencies  In  her  community  and  state, 
always  rising  to  a  p()8ltlon  of  leadership  and 
responsibility  She  has  required  of  herself 
that  no  matter  where  her  eflTorts  be  expended, 
they  shall  be  given  with  intelligence,  with 
coiialructlve  viewpoint,  with  progressive 
common  sense  and  with  complete  dedication. 

Mr«.  Ch»mt>eriln  is  a  wom*n  whose  m&ny 
achievement*  are  matched  by  a  pioneering 
spirit,  by  innate  humUlty. 


October  21,  1971 


CONGRESS  NEEDS  ADEQUATE  IN- 
fX)RMATION  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
BILLS 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  icrw  TOUR 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 
MR  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  earUer  UUs 
w  eok  I  joined  with  my  very  able  colleague 
from  Delaware,  RepresenUtive  Pikrri  8. 
DtT  PoNT,  In  cosponsoring  legislation 
which  alms  at  Improvmg  the  judgment- 
making  capacity  of  Congress  when  act- 
'".'.;  on  environmental  legislation  and 
when  setting  national  environmental 
policy. 

The  first  measuie,  H.R.  11288,  would 
amend  secUon  102  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969,  to  require 
tliat  en\'ironmental  impact  statements 
be  included  in  Agency  reporUs  on  legis- 
lation ha\'lng  environmental  implica- 
tions. This  would  assure  tliat,  before  a 
congi-esslonal  committee  begins  hear- 
ings on  such  legislation,  the  committee 
members  and  staff  would  be  apprised  of 
the  environmental  issues  raised.  The  sec- 
ond bill.  House  Resolution  647,  would 
amend  the  rules  of  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  require  the  committee  reports, 
accompanj-lng  bills  favorably  acted  upon 
to  contain  an  environmental  analysis  of 
Its  content.  Together,  these  measures 
would  serve  to  clarify  and  further  define 
the  original  Intent  of  NEPA.  that  Con- 
gress should  be  provided  with  sufficient 
background  Information  on  any  legisla- 
tion which  may  affect  the  quality  of  our 
eiivironmenl. 

The   need    for    this    additional    back- 
ground information  is  blatantly  demon- 
strated by  oiu-  experience  under  NEPA 
to  date   For  example,  in  the  9 1st  Con- 
gress,   4,000    environmentally    oriented 
pieces  of  legislation  were  introduced.  Yet, 
only  seven  Impact  statements  were  filed 
with     the     congressional     committees. 
Earlier  this  year,   the   gentleman  from 
Delaware   tMr.  du  Pont)    and  I  joined 
together  in  an  attempt  to  delay  the  final 
congressional  decision  on  the  controver- 
sial   and    complex    Tocks    Island    Dam 
project.  The  real  Issue  was  not  whether 
the  dam  should  or  should  not  be  eventu- 
ally built.  Rather,  it  was  whether  it  was 
a  wise  policy  for  the  Congress  to  be  ap- 
proving construction  fimds  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  en\ironmental  e\'alua- 
tion  then   being  conducted   by   the   re- 
sponsible Federal   agency.  In  February, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  filed  an  Im- 
pact   statement    with    the    Council    on 
Environmental  Quahiy,  which  CEQ  ad- 
judged to  be  inadequate  and  lonaccept- 
able.  The  corps  was  In  the  process  of 
undertaking  a  more  thorough  study  of 
the  environmental   Implications   of   the 
Tocks  Island  project  In  July,  when  the 
Congress  was  voting  on  Its  final  approval. 
V^Tiile  we  failed  to  delay  congressional 
action,  this  exi)erience  convinced  me  that 
something  must  be  done  to  prevent  pre- 
mature congressional  action  on  matters 
of  questionable  environmental  impact. 

Thla  is  not  to  say,  certainly,  that  this 
legislation  win  be  any  panacea.  It  does 
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not  guarantee  wise  congressional  evalu- 
ation of  environmental  Issues.  Further- 
more, it  admittedly  deals  only  with  one 
small  part  of  environmental  policy 
formulation.  There  remain  a  number  of 
other  sections  and  elements  of  the  NEPA 
tliat  are  still  in  need  of  further  strength- 
ening and  clarification.  Also,  the  existing 
mechanisms  for  environmental  policy- 
making and  enforcement,  remain  over- 
lapping and  fragmented.  But,  at  the  verj- 
least,  passage  of  these  measures  would 
Insure  that  the  Congress  will  be  provided 
with  adequate  background  information 
and  daU,  before  it  acts  on  legislation 
with  potentially  negative  environmental 
consequences.  It  deserves  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  House 

Finally,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  du  Pont) 
for  his  forward-looking  and  progressive 
attitude  on  environmental  issues.  Verj- 
early  in  his  congressional  career  he  has 
established  himself  as  a  concerned  en- 
vironmentalist, and  has  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  In  the  deliberations 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  which  deals  with  so  many 
key  environmental  problems.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  him  in  this  effort. 
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this  will  result  in  the  safe  return  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action 
in  Southeast  Asia  It  is  my  fen'ent  hope 
we  can  see  more  of  these  mutual  releases. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 


TROTTERS  SHOALS 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 
Mr  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  26,  1964,  Capt.  Floyd  Thompson 
was  captured  in  South  Vietnam,  becom- 
ing the  first  American  prisoner  of  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  That  was  7  years  and 
210  days  ago. 

At  present,  the  Defense  Department  re- 
ports that  we  have  82  American  sert-lce- 
men  in  North  Vietnamese  prisons  and  487 
men  listed  as  missing  in  action.  In  all  this 
tmie,  the  Communists  have  released  only 
24  Americans  in  South  Vietnam  and  nine 
in  North  Vietnam,  Meanwhile,  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  fiaimted  the  rules  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  regarding  pris- 
oners and  have  Inflicted  cruel  and  In- 
humane treatment  on  our  servicemen. 
The  families  of  known  prisoners  and 
MIA's  have  endured  many  anxious  years 
waiting  for  word  of  their  loved  ones- 
word  that  does  not  come. 

In  the  past  few  days,  one  pri.soner. 
S  Sgt  John  C  Sexton  was  released  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  reciprocated  by 
releasing  a  North  Vietnamese  oCacer. 
Hopefully  this  may  be  a  breakthrough— 
a  change  of  attitude  by  the  CommunisU. 
However,  throughout  the  past  3  years  of 
the  Parts  peace  tallts  the  Communists 
have  exploited  our  prisoners  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  In  efforts  to  make  negotia- 
tions favorable  to  themselves. 

Although  we  may  differ  on  what 
courses  of  action  we  should  take,  we  all 
agree  the  safety  and  welfare  of  these 
men  are  of  paramount  national  ctajcem. 
Let  us  not  despair  but  aU  work  to  bring 
about  a  new  breakthrough  and  hope  that 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  sotrrH   Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr,  DORN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  board 
of  trustees  of  tlie  South  Carolina  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association.  There  is 
no  excuse  lor  any  further  delay  in  this 
great  worthwhile  development: 

RES0LT7T10N 

On  September  9,  1971.  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trusteee  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Electric  Cooperative  A-seoclaUon.  Inc.. 
the  foUowing  Resolution  was  unanimouBly 
adi  ipted : 

Whereas,  there  continues  to  arise  from 
various  sc>urce6  vexatious  opposition  to  the 
Trotters  Shoals  hydro-electric  dam  and  reser- 
voir, resulting  in  the  poeelble  threat  of  a 
delay  in  the  prompt  achievement  of  this 
worthwhile  and  much  needed  project  and, 

Whereae,  existing  Federal  actlvUlee  in  the 
usage  area  of  the  Trotters  Shoals  muliipie 
purpoee  reservcxr  project  now  supply  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  requirements  or  the 
more  than  140  rural  electric  and  municipal 
and  other  public  distribution  system?  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  this  power  source,  with 
the  percentage  of  Federal  power  to  the  total 
requirements  being  in  a  state  of  steady  de- 
cline, and 

Whereas  a  ready  market  exists  fur  all 
TYotters  Shoals  power  including  that  of  pri- 
vate power  companies  who  will  receive  sizable 
funds  for  transmitting  power  to  others,  and 
Whereas,  the  recreational  and  tourls*  value 
of  this  InstallaUon  will  be  of  prooounc-ed 
significance  In  furthering  tr^e  common  good, 
particularly  in  Tiew  of  the  unusually  low 
fluctuation  of  only  two  at  three  feet  in  water 
level  thus  affording  a  marvelously  stable 
shoreline,  and. 

Whereas,  the  creation  of  an  abundant, 
pure  and  clean  ^-ater  supply  by  reason  of 
this  installation  wUi  insure  adequate  sources 
for  municipal,  rural  and  Industrial  use  in 
Uie  area,  and. 

Whereas.  Trotters  Shoals  will  provide  a 
significant  Increment  of  increase  In  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  the  area  because  of  new 
investments  and  new  sources  of  income  and 
accompanpng  taxes  in  aU  levels  of  activity 
within  the  area.  and. 

Whereas,  the  Trotters  Shoals  project  is 
devoid  of  the  objectionable  emlsslonB  asso- 
ciated with  foasli  fuel  planU  and  Is  with- 
out the  burden  of  excessive  foesU  fuel  costs, 

and.  J  1.     .V, 

Whereas  funds  have  been  released  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  inauguration  of  this  laudable  and 
greatly  needed  project. 

Now  be  It  readved  that  the  Board  a*  Trust- 
ees of  South  Carolina  Eectrtc  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc..  urge  upon  aU  In  »ut^^ty 
m  edl  levels  of  government  concerned  with 
this  undertaking  to  move  forward  firmly 
and  without  delay  to  acixleve  the  completion 
of  this  project  for  the  reasons  hereinabove 
enumerated,  and. 

Be  It  further  re^^ved  that  aU  perwwis  aaso- 
clat«d  wltti  or  likely  to  be  the  beneflotories 
of  thU  inrtaUatton  be  ••ked,  by  tlve  dl»- 
aemlnatlon  oT  this  BeMiutlon  by  appropriate 
means,  to  ncpnm,  wtthln  their  apheres  at 
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Influence,  their  dealre  for  such  «mr^j  compile- 
tton.   aiKl, 

Be  It,  aAao  further  resolved  that  copies 
of  this  Resolution  t>e  tntusmltted  to  tp- 
proprlate  Pederal  and  State  olBclala  and  to 
others.  tx)lh  Individual  and  corporate,  wtio 
mlgiit  exert  eSorta  to  sftcure  the  expedition 
of  ihe  completion  of  this  most  worthy  power 
and  recreational  complex  to  the  end  ttiat 
the  beneflui  so  readily  diacernlble  will  begin 
their  flow  at  the  flrst  practicable  luomenl. 


THE    NATIONAL    SECURITY    CRISIS 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or     SOUTH     CARCIMNA 

DJ  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE3 
Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Anthony 
Harrlgan  has  long  been  one  of  my  favor- 
ite writers 

He  Is  a  clear  thinker  and  his  writing 
goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  at 
hand.  His  work  has  always  bei'n  a  gr(>at 
help  to  me  and  I  feel  that  he  has  made  a 
very  real  contiibution  to  American  polit- 
ical thought. 

Tony's  work  in  the  all-important  area 
of  national  defense  has  been  particularly 
astute  and  valuable  I  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  research  on  our  defense  posture 
over  recent  months,  and  I  know  the 
worth  of  his  efforts  on  this  subject. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Southern  States  In- 
dustrial Council  has  recently  issued  Tony 
Harrlgan  s  latest  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  the  problems  faced  by 
this  country  In  keeping  her  defenses 
strong  This  booklet,  entitled  "The  Na- 
tional Security  Crisis  America's  Dete- 
riorated Defense  Posture  is  of  such  vital 
sigrxiflcance  that  it  should  be  read  by 
every  member  of  this  body  I  include 
"The  National  Security  Crisis,"  by  An- 
thony Harrlgan,  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point: 

Tmt  National  8ecu«itt  Oikls  Amzuca's 
DrmiotATiu  Detemse  Fo«tu«« 
(By  Anthony  Harrlgan) 
In  the  last  decade,  the  American  people 
have  been  witnesses  to  a  shocking  reduction 
in  their  national  military  power  Whereas  in 
the  1960's  the  United  eutes  was  the  domi- 
nant country  in  the  world,  possessed  of  mili- 
tary might  seoond  to  none,  American 
strength  In  the  IWJO's  and  early  19708  has 
ebbed  rapidly  The  erosion  of  American's  de- 
fense forces  can  be  seen  In  terms  of  expendi- 
tures for  defense  purposes.  The  $71  8  billion 
proposed  for  defense  In  Fiscal  Tear  1971  was 
•9  8  billion  below  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion budget  for  Pl.scal  Year  1970  and  con- 
stituted the  lowest  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product  since  1961  In  the  Judgment 
of  U  8  Sen  Barry  Ooldwater.  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
United  States  Is  fast  on  lu  way  toward  be- 
coailng  a  second-rate  (xjwer  !n  the  world 
and  'Is  no  longer  In  a  position  of  parity  wltb 
the  Soviets   ' 

The  total  significance  of  the  erosion  of 
Amencas  armed  might  is  what  thoughtful 
cltuvens  must  seek  to  understand  Warships. 
military  aircraft  and  missiles  are  Instru- 
meuiAlities  of  uatiooai  purpose.  The  history 
of  the  V  8  anned  forces  Is  the  history  of 
the  American  Republic — an  litdez  to  the 
survival  Instinct  and  goals  ot  the  American 
pei>ple.  U  the  American  people  are  unwUlUm 
to  provide  adequately  for  their  own  defense. 
It  is  clear  that  their  survival  Instinct  has 
been  impaired 
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Historically,  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
titates  nave  been  the  shield  of  the  Republic. 
I'hls  has  been  especially  the  case  in  the  cold 
war  yeara.  Though  It  la  fMhionable  now  to 
say  that  the  cold  war  has  ended,  roalli^u 
know  strife  with  the  Communist  powers  has 
simply  entered  a  new  phase  Today  the  com- 
munl.st  states  evidence  both  the  capability 
and  intention  of  new  aggresblve  moves 
fcgalost  the  capitalist  world. 

For  aimosl  a  generation.  America's  nuclear 
armaments  have  deterred  the  Soviet  Union 
from  starting  a  third  world  war— a  massive 
strike  agalr«t  the  free  world  nations  The 
convene. nal  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Stj»iea  have  been  busily  employed  in  the 
(.uari*r-century  past  In  fighting  limited  wars 
at^alnst  communist  aggression  and  in  check- 
lug  8«)vlet  and  CommunUt  Chinese  advances 
In  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1S*62,  America's  nuclear  su- 
periority and  supremacy  at  sea  prevented  the 
3<iv1etB  fnini  establlahlng  domlnatlc  u  over 
the  West 

Today,  howpver  less  than  a  dwade  after 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis — the  UnltPd  States 
no  longer  Is  the  first  military  power  In  the 
world.  In  a  few  (\reas  such  as  the  design 
r,f  multiple  warhead  (MIRV)  missiles  the 
US  Is  technologically  more  advanced  than 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  In  terms  of  overall 
military  capability  the  S<.ivlet  Union  Is  ahead 
of  the  United  States  Where  the  Soviets  are 
now  on  a  basis  of  parity  with  the  US  .  they 
are  moving  ahead  rapidly  to  overtake 
America. 

The  VS.  public  has  heard  the  facts  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  BlaflT  But  the  full  slgnlH- 
cance  of  the  erosion  of  Uj3  military  strength 
seems  u>  have  escaped  the  public  In  Con- 
gress the  weight  of  opinion  Is  on  the  side  uf 
reducing  U.S  military  expendltvires  Those 
members  of  Congress  who  press  for  dramatic 
action  to  restore  America's  strat-eglc  superior- 
ity are  in  a  minority  The  grim  facts  they 
recite  fall  to  impress  many  key  legislators 
and  lar^e  and  influential  segments  of  public 
opinion. 

MiasiLX  roBocs 
■^'et  facts  are  facts  The  m'>ht  ominous  of 
these  relate  to  the  comparative  strength  ot 
US  and  Stivlel  nuclear  forces  In  1966  the 
Soviet  Union's  strategic  missile  force  con- 
slated  of  approximately  230  mlsblle  launchers 
Tlie  missiles  were  comparable  to  the  Brat 
generation  of  American  ICBM's  At  that  time 
the  US  missile  force  consisted  of  880  ICBMs. 
We  not  only  had  the  advanced  land-based 
Mlnuteman  missile  but  we  had  absolute 
supremacy  in  sea-bas«d  Polaris  missiles. 

Today  the  Soviets  possess  approximately 
1,600  ICBM  s.  whereas  the  US  has  only  1.064. 
I'Tie  giant  Soviet  88  9  missiles  have  a  capa- 
bility far  exceeding  anything  in  the  U-8. 
arsenal  All  In  all.  the  Sfjvlets  have  50  per  cent 
more  land-based  missiles  than  the  United 
States. 

That  IS  only  part  of  the  story:  the  United 
States  haA  stabilized  Its  missile  force,  whereas 
the  Soviets  are  pushing  aliead  with  construc- 
tion of  new  laud-based  and  sea-based  mis- 
siles. At  the  present  rate  of  Soviet  missile 
deployment,  the  USSR  should  have  2.600 
ICBM  launchers  by  1978  Unless  dramatic 
action  Is  token  this  year,  the  United  States 
will  still  have  only  1,064  missile  launchers 
four  years  from  now  This  dangerous  imbal- 
ance is  the  result  of  the  doctrine  of  nuclear 
"parity"  developed  by  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  8  McNamara  and  continued 
by  the  Nixon  administration  under  the  guise 
of  nuclear  "sufllclency  "  Other  nations,  with 
no  need  to  resort  to  euphemisms,  will  see  this 
nuclear  situation  In  terms  of  alarming  US. 
weakness. 

Some  recent  policy  decisions  are  nothing 
leas  than  extraordinary  For  •zample.  Oen. 
Bruce  K.  EU>lloway,  head  of  Strategic  Air 
C-ommand.  told  Congress  ihnt  the  United 
State*  has  purposely  passed  up  the  opportu- 
uity  to  make  Its  Mlnuteman  Intercontinental 
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ballistic  missiles  more  accurate.  Be  blamed 
the  situation  on  thoae  who  "fear"  tliat  the 
Improved  ICBMs  might  be  used  m  a  "first 

strike  weapon." 

If  the  nuclear  balance  situation  Is  gloomy 
now.  It  will  be  even  leas  cheering  In  the  mid 
aiid  late  1070  s.  Consider  the  situation  with 
respect  to  nUsBlle-flring  submarines.  No  US. 
mlasUe-firlng  submarines  have  been  built  In 
more  than  two  years.  None  are  definitely 
scheduled  f(;r  the  future.  The  only  significant 
change  In  the  US.  missile  submarine  force 
Is  In  Installation  of  advanced  missiles  In  sub- 
marines conceived  In  the  1950's.  There  are 
studies  of  an  ULMS  (underwater  long-range 
nilsBile)  submarine  class,  but  no  firm  plans 
for  construction  This  advanced  missile  sub- 
niarlne  Is  essential  In  view  of  tlje  USSR's 
lead  In  land-based  ml.sslles. 

The  Soviet*,  meanwhile,  are  expanding 
their  missile  submarine  force  at  a  rapid  rat* 
Adm  Elmo  R  Zumwalt  Jr  .  USN.  Chief  of 
Naval  Operallon.s,  told  the  Society  of  Naval 
Architects  and  Marine  Engineers  last  fall  that 
the  Soviet  strategic  naval  forces  take  the 
form  of  the  modern  Yankee  class  nuclear 
powered  ballistic  missile  submarines  sinular 
to  our  Pularls  boats  They  ctirreiitly  have  15 
of  these  submarines  In  op<'ratlon  and  are 
building  12  a  year  a  clear  Indication  of  their 
desire  to  back  up  their  lai.  1-ba.sed  missile 
systems  with  a  p.)werful  strategic  naval  force. 

Oen  John  C  Meyer.  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  .Mr  Force  and  an  expert  In  missiles, 
has  pointed  out  the  long-range  effects  of  this 
submarine  con.structlon  program,  saying  that 
if  they  continue  at  their  pre.-eiil  rate,  the 
Sovleu  will  match  the  U.S.  sea  launched 
ballistic  missile  Inventory  by  1974  or  1975. 
The  Soviets  al.so  are  testing  a  new.  longer 
range   submarine-launched    ballistic   missile. 

MANNED  BOMBCKS 

The  situation  with  re.spect  to  manned 
Ixjmbers — another  factor  In  strategic  deter- 
rence- is  equally  discouraging  In  1966.  the 
United  States  had  two  and  one-half  times 
as  many  bombers  as  the  Sfjvlet  Union,  con- 
sisting of  B  52s  and  B  58'8  Today,  the  Amer- 
lean  bomber  force  has  been  reduced  from 
about  750  to  450  All  of  the  very  fast  B  58'g 
have  been  retired  from  service  The  prop<.)«ed 
B  1  bomber,  designed  as  a  replacement,  is 
receiving  only  limited  development  funding. 
Another  element  in  strategic  deterrence  Is 
alrrraft  and  missile  defense  A  limited  anti- 
ball  Istir  missile  defense  was  authorized  by 
the  Congress— after  the  most  difficult  strug- 
gles, but  the  S<3vlet8  are  well  along  on  build- 
ing a  strong  ABM  defense  system.  While 
SALT  l&lks  were  In  progress  last  year,  the 
Soviets  started  construction  of  giant  ABM 
radar  units  Dr.  M.  B  Schneider,  writing  in 
Ordnance,  has  reported  that  "about  half  a 
d<jzen  are  operational  or  nearly  so  "  Dr  John 
S  Foster  Jr  ,  director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  In  the  Department  of  Defense, 
has  warned  that  these  radars  "can  In  the  near 
future  prtjvlde  the  same  radar  coverage  which 
we  will  have  son>e  eight  years  from  now  if 
all  the  Safeguard  ABM  program  Is  complet- 
ed" Dr  Foster  noted  that  the  'vast  network 
of  Soviet  radars  and  defense  sites,  whether 
antiaircraft  or  antimissile,  has  already  com- 
plicated the  problem  of  arms  control  of  ABM 
to  the  point  where  It  may  not  be  practical" 
It  is  eetln>ated  that  the  Soviets  have  more 
than  1,000  surface  to  air  missile  sites.  The 
United  States  has  one-tenth  this  number  of 
SAM'S  and  no  ABM  radars  operational  today. 
Moreover.  US.  surface  to  air  missiles  are 
Bomarc  and  Army  missiles  developed  In  the 
I950's  The  Soviets  have  had  wide  experience 
with  operational  SAM's  In  both  North  Viet- 
nam and  In  the  Suee  area. 

Tactical  flgbter  forces  still  have  an  im- 
portant role  In  air  defense  against  bombers 
armed  with  nuclear  weapons.  Here  again,  the 
United  States  is  at  a  marked  disadvantage. 
The  Soviets  have  3,600  Jet  aircraft.  The 
United    States    tactical    fighter    strength    la 
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about  1  000  aircraft.  Moreover,  the  Soviets 
have  a  qualitative  edge.  In  the  last  decade. 
thev  introduced  nine  new  fighter  aircraft.  In 
the' same  period,  the  U.  8.  failed  to  develop 
a  single  new  aircraft  for  the  alr-to-alr  com- 
bat role  The  new  military  realities  are  evi- 
dent in  Burope  where  the  Soviet  Air  Force 
is  now  using  the  new  supersonic  strike  ver- 
sion Of  the  MlO-aS  fighter  m  large  numbers. 
This  fighter.  Ubeled  "Foxbaf  by  the  NATO 
(  immand.  la  faster  than  comparable  aircraft 
.  spd  by  American  fopcee  Its  reported  speed 
•X  Mftch  3 — three  times  the  speed  of  sound- 
compared  with  a  speed  of  Mach  3.2  for  the 
F-4  fighter. 

Ml  of  these  situations  with  respect  to 
dmlnlaiilng  Inventories  of  American  weapons 
reQect  an  alarming  decline  in  reeearch  and 
development — the  elimination  or  cutback  of 
defense  programs  leading  to  advanced  weap- 
ons systems  Bxlstlng  US.  armaments  date 
back  to  programs  launched  10.  16,  or  even  20 
vMirs  ago  In  many  cases,  there  Is  nothing  In 
llie  mill  to  replace  them  The  studies  under- 
taken during  the  McNamara  years  proved 
BterUe  New  weapons  simply  were  not  suthor- 
ued.  For  example,  the  Soviet  Unions  new 
bluewater  fleet  is  superbly  equipped  with 
surface-to-surface  rockets  The  United  States 
h-is  yet  to  develop  such  a  naval  missile, 
though  the  uniformed  professionals  have 
cited  the  need  for  years 

NAVAL  rOBCES 

The  deterioration  of  America's  combat 
strength  is  especially  apparent  In  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Failure  to  start  a  major  naval  con- 
struction program  in  the  1960's  led  to  today's 
sharp  curtailment  of  U.S.  naval  strength. 

During  the  slxUes.  the  United  States  de- 
pended on  warships  built  to  fight  the  Jap- 
anese asid  the  Germans  In  the  1940's  They 
were  patched  and  repaired,  but  replacements 
were  not  authorized.  These  ships  have 
reached  the  end  of  their  useful  lives  and  are 
being  decommissioned  In  large  numbers  Sev- 
ere budget  cuts  In  the  last  two  years  have 
forced  decommissioning  of  otlier  ships  which 
still  have  combat  capability  Adm.  Zumwalt 
Is  on  record  as  noting  that  the  budget  cuts 
that  have  been  taken  In  the  last  two  years 
have  been  in  the  field  of  sea  control  forces.  As 
a  result  we  have,  during  the  last  two  years, 
come  down  on  the  order  of  35  i>ercent  of 
these  forces.  We  can  go  no  further  without 
great  risk. 

Robert  D  Helnl  Jr  a  leading  authority  on 
naval  affairs,  has  said  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
In  1971  is  likely  to  reach  the  point  at  which 
It  was  in  1936  In  nvinibers  ol  ships  in  com- 
mission. 

In  the  four  yeexs  from  June  30,  1968  to 
J.iue  30,  1872.  the  US.  Navy  will  have  reUred 
4f.3  ships  from  the  active  list.  During  that 
same  period,  141  new  ships  will  have  been 
commissioned  leaving  a  net  reduction  of  322 
ships — more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
American  fleet. 

Control  of  the  seas  depends  on  a  complex 
of  naval  wea[K>ns  systems:  carriers,  subma- 
rines, destroyers.  intelUgeaoe-gattienng  ships, 
mine  sweepers,  and  service  ships.  The  United 
States  has  need  of  new  ablpe  In  all  of  theee 
categories.  The  current  naval  shipbuilding 
program  Is  grossly  Inadequate  to  meet  accu- 
mulated needs  of  many  years  For  example. 
under  the  fiscal  year  1971  defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  only  one  new  nuclear  guided  mis- 
sile frigate  was  approved,  only  one  fast  ootn- 
bat  support  ship,  only  two  general  assault 
ships,  and  so  forth.  Oreat  need  exists  for  an 
entirely  new  class  of  fast  surface-to-surface 
ni^ssile  armed,  small  destroyers.  Antl-defenso 
elements  in  Oongreus  oppoee  funds  for  such 
vessels  Yet,  the  Navy's  manpower  situation 
will  beccma  crltloal  in  the  mid-i970's  and 
small,  heavily  armed  ahipa  will  be  more  Im- 
portant than  at  any  time  in  decades. 

sovht  na  rowxa 
Throuffhout   the   1960*8.  US.    naval   forces 
went    largely    uncbaJlsnged.    In    the    1970's, 
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there  may  t>e  numerotis  direct  and  Indirect 
challenges  The  Soviets  have  powerful  naval 
fiirces  In  the  Mediterranean.  They  have  used 
them  in  daring  and  dangerous  ways.  Includ- 
ing collision -course  tactics  with  US  war- 
ships Soviet  naval  vessels  frequently  opwrate 
In  the  CarlbV^ean  Indeed  Sen.  Strom  Thur- 
mond has  a-sserted  that  "current  Intelligence 
reports  al.*o  Indicate  the  Soviet  have  broken 
their  1962  agreement  with  the  U.S.  by  de- 
ploylni?  nuclear  mlsFlle  launching  submarines 
at  Cuban  basef>  "  With  the  Installation  of  a 
Marxist  regime  In  Chile  It  seems  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  the  Soviet  N8\-y  has  access 
to  the  port  of  Vilparal.-^o  Then  the  Soviets 
will  be  In  position  to  menace  the  Panama 
Canal  from  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 

To  see  Soviet  naval  growth  and  operations 
m  perspective  It  Is  necessary  to  survey  the 
decade  past  In  19«0  the  Soviet*  were  en- 
gaged In  major  tiBval  construction  High  seaa 
operations  were  rare  The  first  Soviet  exer- 
ci::es  In  the  NorwCKian  Sea  were  held  in 
1961  The  next  year  saw  new  operations  by 
Sttrlet  maritime  aircraft  and  the  Cub«n 
crisis,  in  which  the  USSR  learned  a  lesson  In 
tlie  importance  ol  sea  power  In  1963.  a  pat- 
tern of  bi-annual  naval  exercises  In  the 
Iceland-Faroes  Gap  was  eetabllshed  The 
Soviet  Navy  Introduced  missile-carrying  war- 
ships In  1964  and  the  Soviet  Mediterranean 
squadron  was  eetabllshed  By  1965  the 
Soviets  were  holding  numerous  large  exer- 
cises m  the  North  Atlantic.  The  year  1966 
marked  the  maturing  of  the  Soviet  high  seas 
fleet  Adm  V  A  Kasatonov.  firs*  Deputy 
Commander  m  Chief  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  said: 
'The  USSR  Navy  flag  can  be  seen  in  all  parts 
of  the  world's  "oceans  "  In  1987.  the  Soviet 
fleet  stepped  up  all  its  activities  A  Soviet- 
built  Komar  rocket  boat  operated  by  Egypt. 
sunk  an  Lsraell  destroyer,  impressing  on  the 
world  the  power  of  new  Soviet  naval  weapons. 
In  1968,  the  Soviets  deployed  their  helicopter 
carriers  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  first 
time.  The  next  year  saw  large-scale  relief  of 
the  Mediterranean  forces  by  the  Soviet 
Northern  Fleet  and  deployment  of  a  task 
force  to  the  Caribbean  The  fleet  was  being 
used  to  "show  the  flag"  on  a  worldwide  baals. 
In  1970,  the  Soviets  c«Qducted  major  naval 
maneuvers  in  the  AUantlc  and  Pacific 
and  vastly  extended  their  Indian  Ocean 
operations. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  naval  activity  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  that  the  visible  decline  at  U.S  strength 
must  be  viewed.  In  several  important  areas. 
such  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  U.S.  has  only 
token  forces  And  many  of  the  unit*  are  aging 
veasels  which  compare  unfavorably  with  the 
new.  heavily  armed  Soviet  warships  In  the 
same  areas.  For  example  the  Soviets  have 
dispatched  rocket-armed  destroyers  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  where  the  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Middle  East  Force  flies  hLs  flag  from  an 
antique  seaplane  tender  with  no  oombet 
ciipabUity.  The  occaalonal  U.S.  destroyer  In 
the  area  usually  is  an  old  gun  ship  built 
during  World  War  II,  In  the  1960's  American 
naviil  forces  often  could  be  supported  by 
land-baaed  air  forces  But  the  United  States 
has  been  oompelled  to  leave  many  key  air 
bases  throughout  the  wcM-ld  such  as  Wheelus 
Air  Base  in  Libya  America's  tactical  air 
power  is  locked  out  of  North  and  Central 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

While  the  U.S.  has  retreated  from  air  baaes 
In  Libya,  Morocco  and  elsewhere,  the  Sorleta 
have  created  a  massive  military  bastion 
bridging  the  aone  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  and  providing  a 
j\implng-olf  point  for  Central  and  Southern 
Africa. 

U  S  Rep  Michael  A  Felghan  of  Ohio  has 
summed  up  the  character  and  Importance  of 
Uils  Soviet  Middle  Kant  bastion    noting: 

"In  the  Middle  East  the  Soviets  have  ee- 
tabllshed a  vast  complex  of  sophlaticated 
weaponry  scattered  In  a  50-mlle  belt  extend- 
ing from   Alexandria    Bgvpt,  smithward   180 
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n-itles  to  the  GtUf  of  Suez  Stationed  here  are 
the  most  advanced  surface  to  air  missiles 
manned  by  Soviet  crews,  amphibious  equip- 
ment and  8-lnch  artillery" 

THE  INDIAN  OCEAN 

The  Soviel  objective  in  this  region  seems 
ct)mparable  to  the  Japanese  objective,  prior 
to  World  Wtu-  II  m  creating  secret  naval  and 
military  bases  in  the  South-Centra!  Pacific 
mandated  Islands:  a  launching  site  for  major 
operations  Tlie  Soviets  are  aiming  at  a  new 
.short  route  to  the  Persian  Gulf  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  strategic  Islands  and  rlcJi  lands  of 
Southern  Africa  and  the  Pacific  beyond  In 
short,  they  seek  total  domination  of  the 
virtually    unprolected    Indian    Ocean    a-orld. 

Today  the  Soviet  Indian  Ocean  fleet  con- 
sists of  approximately  15  warships  Including 
niisslle-armed  ships  At  times  this  force  ha.« 
numbered  as  many  as  30  vessels,  bowever 
The  Soviet  ships  call  at  ports  around  the  rim 
of  thl*  28  million  square  mile  ocean  show- 
ing the  flag  and  impressing  weak  nations 
With  the  growing  naval  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviets  reportedly  enjoy  repair 
and  fueling  facilities  in  India,  and  the 
.'•.rateglc  Island  of  Mauritius  has  become  an- 
oiher  frequent  and  Important  port  of  call  for 
the  Soviet  squadron 

Another  aspect  of  the  Indian  Ocean  rttua- 
•ion  that  should  be  more  vrldely  understood 
in  the  United  States  Is  the  movement  of 
S-jviel  and  East  Bloc  ships  through  the  area 
In  1969  more  than  3.900  Soviet  flag  ship? 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  en  route  to 
Africa  Middle  Eastern  and  Asian  ports 
Soviet  merchant  vessels  have  to  be  regarded 
as  an  arm  of  the  Soviet  fleet.  Many  of  these 
;ihlps  have  a  military  potential  or  carry  mili- 
tary goods  to  client  states  of  the  USSR. 

■While  the  Soviet  Union  Is  engaged  In  the 
same  kind  of  naval  btuldup  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  that  it  carried  out  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  United  States  has  not  made  any 
attempt  to  provide  a  counter-force — except 
f  ir  an  occasional  fleet  visit  by  ahips  from 
tlie  7th  Fleet  In  the  Pacific.  In  the  late  1960's 
Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke,  then  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  cited  the  strategic  unportanoe 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Adm.  John  McCain, 
Commander  in  Chief  Pacific,  also  has  stressed 
the  U.S  security  Interest  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
m  niany  speeches  and  writings.  But  the  fail- 
ure to  modernize  the  U.S.  Navy  has  resulted 
In  Inaction  with  respect  to  thai  v.tai  global 
region. 

TECHNOLOOlCal.    CHALLKMCT 

Even  as  the  US  must  prepare  for  new 
military  challenges  in  remote  gioljai  regions 
where  America  has  not  t)een  Involved  in  the 
past,  the  American  people  most  bear  In  mind 
the  Importance  of  the  technological  chal- 
leng^e  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  not 
enough  for  a  nation  to  have  a  strong  will  to 
win  or  a  grasp  of  global  strategy;  a  country 
determined  to  remain  free  must  appreciate 
the  extent  to  which  an  effective  defense  de- 
pends on  Investment  in  research  and  engi- 
neering. There  Isnt  any  technological  plateau 
to  which  the  United  States  can  climb  and 
rest  comfortably  thereafter  New  advances 
in  nucleonics,  radar,  surveillance  systems. 
metaUurgy — all  have  a  direct  l>earlng  on 
.^jnerica's  national  security  Nothing  Is  more 
mistaken  than  the  notion  that  the  U.S.  is 
safe  against  attack  becatxse  It  has  a  large 
arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  element  of 
surprise  is  still  a  key  element  in  warfare— as 
much  as  It  was  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941  And 
the  foes  of  freedom  are  constantly  seeking 
tecbncdoglc&I  means  of  gaining  the  advan- 
tage of  Burprtse — the  advantage  of  a  first 
strike  that  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
a  retaliatory  strike  try  U.8  forcee.  To  deny 
the  enemy  the  advantage  of  surprise  means 
technological  effort  and  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  and  this.  In  turn,  means 
subartantlal.  oontlnutng  Inveetment  In  de- 
fense reaearch  and  development 

T*  atigment  US   defenses  In  any  meaning- 
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ful  wsjr  Li  extremely  dlfflcult  these  (tejrs.  As 
Adm.  ZumwKlt  haa  noted,  "there  Is  a  tre- 
mendous dlaenchAntment  with  the  miUtAry, 
and  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  many  of 
our  countryTnen  to  be  concerned. "  There  La  no 
slniiliir  dlsencbantinen.t  on  the  part  of  the 
enemies  of  the  United  Statea.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Soviet  Onion's  traditionally  ag- 
gremive  foreign  policy  Is  now  wedded  to  the 
most  aggreaalve  military  policy  In  the  coun- 
iry  !i  hLstory  The  leadership  of  the  USSR  has 
set  lis  sl^ts  on  the  acquLsUlun  of  suprem- 
acy 111  every  military  field — on  land,  sea  and 
air.  The  Kremlin  la  busily  establishing  a 
global  military  pnwence  to  advance  both  the 
SovK-t  political  system  and  to  secure  national 
strategic  objectives. 

In  the  main  the  American  people — or  a 
very  large  s«^gment  of  our  popul»tiou^-do  not 
want  to  hear  about  the  Soviet  Unions  mili- 
tary buildup.  Its  drive  towEoxls  rupreDuu:y  In 
8l11  areas,  any  more  tlian  the  French  peopla 
in  the  late  1930°i  wanted  to  hear  about  Oer- 
many's  rearmament.  The  American  people 
seem  tired  of  sustaining  the  defense  effort — 
even  though  that  effort  has  given  them  a  gen- 
eration free  of  direct  enemy  assault.  The 
American  people  are  preoccupied  with  social 
issues  and  with  domestic  expectations  of 
one  sort  or  another  They  long  to  enjoy  an 
even  more  comfortable  existence  at  home. 
They  respond  to  warnings  about  S<jvlet 
military  expassioulsm  with  the  counter^tate- 
ment  that  there  Is  not  any  real  threat  or 
that  increasing  Soviet  military  capabilities 
don't  lndlca.te  dangerous  Intentluns  on  the 
part  of  the  USSR  It  is  dlfflcult  to  deal  with 
»uch  denials  of  reality  or  to  reach  those 
who  persist  In  arguing  Uiat  danger  to  Amer- 
ica Is  nonexistent,  rhus  defense  budget 
levels  are  not  In  accord  with  national  re- 
quirements. The  capability  of  the  US  armed 
forces  to  deal  with  threats  U>  the  uallou  is 
being  reduced  year  tiy  year 

Tlie  pnjblem  of  maintaining  a  moderately 
strong  defense  establishment,  let  alone  aug- 
menting Its  strength  to  deal  with  new  Soviet 
threats,  may  worsen  In  the  year  ahead  as  the 
Vietnam  war  winds  down.  In  the  past,  the 
end  of  conflicts  in  which  the  US  has  been 
engaged  has  produced  hasty  dismantling  of 
e.ssentlal  armed  forces  This  was  the  case  at 
the  end  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  The  U  S 
Army  may  face  the  brunt  of  the  demands  tot 
"economy"  In  defense  spending  Certainly, 
the  size  and  comfKisltlon  of  the  Army  will 
have  to  change  after  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
ended.  But  the  Army  must  not  be  sacrificed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Army  will  need  to  be  re- 
equlpped  for  missions  elsewhere  on  America's 
strategic  frontiers. 

No  one  can  deny  that  It  will  be  expensive 
to  refaahlOQ  the  Army,  to  undertake  new 
naval  commitments,  and  to  provide  new 
offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  systems.  But 
8inc«  when  has  freedom  t>een  ot>talned  at  a 
cut-rate  price?  The  British  people  main- 
tained their  freedom  In  World  War  II  only 
at  a  staggering  price  In  national  treasure, 
not  to  speak  of  Uvea.  There  Is  cu3  suggestion 
that  the  Brlttsh  are  sorry  they  paid  the  price. 
Today  the  captive  peoples  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe  unquestionably  would  be 
wtlllng  to  pay  any  price  to  be  free  of  the 
Soviet  yoke  If  the  American  people,  poesess- 
Ing  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  In  the 
world,  are  unwilling  to  make  the  necessary 
financial  sacrifice  for  their  own  safety  and 
national  survival,  the  freedom  and  security 
they  now  enjoy  will  elude  them  in  the  fu- 
ture The  American  people  are  truly  fortunate 
in  that  they  can,  with  good  management  and 
el<minatlon  of  welfarism,  afford  both  guns 
and  butter — missiles  and  desirable  public 
services. 

The  principal  naed  today — even  before 
military  hardwar»^is  to  renew  the  Amnican 
people  s  underotanding  of  the  vital  Impor- 
tanoe  o(  stroog  natlooal  security  forces. 
Tliese  forc«e  are  aat  unreasociable  burdeua. 
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as  some  citizens  Insist,  but  an  opportunity 
to  preserve  freedom.  Oreat  peoples  are  wUllrtg 
to  bear  heavy  burdens  In  order  to  ensure 
their  freedom.  In  totalitarian  oountrles  rul- 
ing ttlltee  simply  commit  the  nation.  The 
people  have  no  voice  on  defense  Issues.  The 
American  people,  however,  must  understand 
the  issues.  They  must  acknowledge  the  need 
for  a  strong  national  defense  and  give  their 
consent  to  expenditures  for  this  purpose  It 
would  be  tragic  beyond  words  if  the  American 
people,  m  their  period  of  greatest  prosperity 
and  comfort,  failed  to  understand  the  neces- 
sity of  defense  and  refused  to  approve  the 
essentia^ 

For  America  and  Its  values  to  survive.  It  Is 
lm(>erallve  that  Americans  arrest  the  deillae 
In  U.S.  military  strength  aiul  acquire  the 
arms  essential  U)  defense  in  the  mid  and  late 
1970's  and  1980's.  The  American  people  can  t 
afford  to  be  outgunned  by  the  enemies  of 
Western  civilization  and  freedom  Certainly, 
our  people  don't  want  to  go  the  way  of 
Carthage  In  the  clasalcal  world.  But  If  they 
want  to  avoid  the  fate  of  Carthage  they  must 
reject  the  c<juni.ela  of  those  wuo  are  aouudlug 
the  trumpets  of  retreat 

If  the  American  people  are  awake,  they  will 
Inslat  that  the  US  armed  forces  be  provided 
with  all  the  tools  of  defense  the  nuclear 
navy,  missiles  and  conveniltHial  forcee— that 
spell  the  duTereiioe  between  national  life  and 
death. 
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HELPINO  THE  PUBLIC 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KINTUCKT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
for  the  penisal  of  the  Members  of  thia 
body  a  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the 
American  Medical  News,  which  explains 
briefly  the  medicredlt  plan  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  this  plan  has  many  excellent  pro- 
visions: 

UelJ>INa    THE    PtTBI-IC 

The  -^:nerlran  Hospital  Assn  has  pledged  to 
introduce  Us  Amerlplan  prr>poBaJ  u>  Oongreds 
within  t;ne  next  few  months  This  will  bring 
to  nine  the  number  of  major  legislative  pro- 
posals fc  r  some  type  of  national  health  Insur- 
ance now  pending  before  Congress 

While  the  number  of  proposals  Increases  so 
does  Cocgre«lonal  support  for  the  American 
Medical  A88<«:latlon'8  Medicredlt  legislation 
Ai  present.  151  members  of  Congress  are  co- 
sponsoring  the  AMA  measure 

Basically  Medicredlt  Is  a  three-part  pro- 
gram aimed  at  removing  financial  barriers  to 
good  health  care.  Its  features  are; 

A  comprehensive  health  Insurance  policy 
for  the  poor  and  medically  Indigent  paid  for 
by  the  federal  government  It  would  replace 
the  present  Medicaid  program. 

A  program  of  catastrophic  Illness  Insurance 
designed  to  keep  any  family  from  losing  all  of 
Its  savings  and  Its  home  because  of  medical 
and  hospital  bills. 

A  system  of  government  payments  to  Indi- 
viduals and  families  for  the  cost  of  compre- 
hensive Insurance,  with  payments  on  a 
graduated  scale  based  on  Income  of  the  recipi- 
ents. 

Enactment  of  Medicredlt  would  be  the  most 
effective  way  to  eliminate  one  of  the  barriers 
between  people  who  need  care  and  those 
who  are  able  to  provide  It  But  this  financial 
barrier  is  the  easiest  to  overcome,  because 
government  can  provide  tax  dollars  when  pri- 
vate dollars  are  unavailable  Medicare,  to  the 
extent  that  It  has  helped  older  people,  has 
done  so  in  this  way  Because  of  Inadequate 
financing.  Medicaid  has  not  done  as  well. 

But  tlie  AUA — as  well  as  many  others — 


continues  to  warn  against  "orar-promlae"  in 
health  legislation.  An  accepted  technique  of 
proponents  of  compulsory  Insurance  schemes 
Is  to  compare  America's  death  rates  with 
other  oountrles  who  have  government- 
controlled  health  systems,  citing  such  data 
as  conclusive  proof  that  other  systems  of 
health  care  delivery  are  superior. 

However,  the  great  advances  In  Increaslug 
life  expectancy  have  been  achieved  by  con- 
trolling epidemics  and  plagues  and  develop- 
ing Immunizations.  More  limited  gains  have 
been  made  in  Individual  MD-patlent  en- 
counters, Including  surgery,  control  of 
diabetes,  and  similar  steps.  There  have  been 
few  gains  through  changing  the  role  of  the 
physician  In  regard  to  "well"  patients  who 
breathe  polluted  air,  smoke  clgarets.  eat  in- 
adequate diets,  and  live  in  sub-standard 
housing 

While  the  hospital  association's  Amerlplan 
proposal  disagrees  markedly  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Medicredlt.  AHA  s  leaders  have 
demonstrated  an  acute  awBkreuess  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  The  words  of  Earl 
Perloff,  who  headed  the  committee  that 
drafted  Amerlplan,  deserve  careful  coneid- 
eratlon 

■  We  need  to  Improve  for  those  living  in 
(Inner  cities)  their  economic  status,  their 
education,  their  housing,  their  sanitation, 
their  nutrition  We  Just  cannot  continue  to 
Ignore  the  problems  of  such  a  large  segment 
of  our  citizens  and  hope  that  the  problem 
will  Just  go  away  It  wont  It  will  only  get 
worse — and  not  only  for  them  but  for  all  of 
lis   " 

As  the  Nation  debates  the  various  national 
health  Insurance  proposals,  both  Medicredlt 
and  Amerlplan  are  Ixjund  to  receive  consid- 
erable attention  It  must  not  be  forgotten  by 
those  In  the  health  field  legislators,  and  the 
public  that  none  of  the  legislative  measures 
wovild  have  any  effect  on  the  way  people  live 
Without  major  steps  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  many  Americans,  no  system  of 
financing  or  delivering  care  can  promise  to 
produce  dramatic  gains  In  the  nation's 
health. 


UAW  LEADS  FIGHT  FOR  HEALTH 
SECURITY   BILL 


HON.  JOHN  CON  VERS,  JR. 

or     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr  CONYER8.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  faces  a  severe  and  potentially 
debilitating  health  care  crisis,  and  yet 
the  gravity  of  our  problem  seems  to  have 
gotten  lost  somewhere  in  the  shuffle  of 
bureaucratic  machinery  and  political 
logrolling.  But  the  signs  remain  clear  and 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  most 
Americans  are  not  so  healthy  as  they 
were  20  years  ago  Take  for  example 
these  figures  In  fiscal  year  1970,  we 
spent  nearly  $70  bilUon  on  health — 
more  than  any  other  national  group — 
and  yet  16  developed  nations  outrank  us 
In  infant  mortality  rates,  nine  surpass 
us  in  deaths  linked  to  pregnancy  and 
childbirth,  and  24  can  expect  tlielr  male 
population  to  live  longer  than  men  in 
the  world's  richest  Nation.  These  are  cer- 
tainly not.  to  say  the  least,  achievements 
we  can  rank  among  our  finest. 

Perhaps  the  moet  telling  confirmation 
of  our  deteriorating  medical  care  sys- 
tem was  a  statement  which  President 
Richard  Mllhoua  Nixon  was  forced  to 
make  2  years  ago  In  which  he  called  pub- 
lic and  ofBclal  attention  to  a  ma&slve 
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health  care  crisis  which  11  not  force- 
fully met  within  2  years  on  the  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  levels  would  re- 
sult in  an  overall  breakdown  of  the  sys- 
tem. According  to  this  timetable,  our 
entire  health  care  system  should  have 
collapsed  by  now.  As  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  S>-stem  admonished  in  a 
recent  documentary,  if  anyone  should 
have  the  unlikely  intention  of  seeking 
hospital  care,  Uien  "Don't  gel  sick  in 
America  " 

Despite  this  2-ycar-old  indictment 
from  official  America,  the  late  'Walter 
ReuUier  gave  serious  and  penetrating 
consideration  to  these  same  problems 
more  than  10  years  ago.  Mr  Reuther, 
recoRnizing  the  hazardous  direction  in 
which  we  were  heading,  set  about  explor- 
ing various  possibilities  for  a  compre- 
hensive health  care  program.  His  ap- 
proach to  health  care  was  very  much  an 
American  one,  resting  strongly  on  the 
belief  that  imitating  other  nations' 
health  plans  designed  and  instituted  to 
meet  their  individual  needs  would  not 
necessarily  produce  the  best  health  care 
for  our  needs.  Basic  to  his  philosophy 
were  the  then  relatively  new  twin  con- 
cepts of  group  medical  practice  and  pre- 
ventive medical  services.  His  objectives 
were  to  sustam  the  public  health  by 
anticipating  medical  problems  which 
might  develop,  thereby  keeping  patients 
out  of  the  hospitals  as  much  as  possible. 
Largely  through  Mr.  Reuther's  own  Initi- 
ative and  the  spoiisorship  of  the  UAW, 
practical  reality  was  given  these  ideas 
through  the  birth  of  the  Community 
Health  Association — <CHA> — in  Detroit. 
It  was  a  straightforward  approach  to 
health  care  In  which  group  members 
were  obligated  to  pay  a  fixed  fee  for  com- 
plete medical  services.  Since  CHA  hos- 
pital facilities  were  used  by  the  partici- 
pating physicians  and  medical  support 
personnel  as  well  as  the  working  man  and 
his  family,  men.bers  received  a  maximum 
medical  return  on  their  investment. 
The  results  were  predictable — preventive 
medical  treatment  resulted  in  better 
health,  less  hospitalization,  and  lower 
costs  for  all. 

The  success  of  our  Community  Health 
Association  generated  the  impetus  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Reuther  to  form  in  1968  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  for  the  study 
of  national  health  insurance  In  outlin- 
ing his  expectations  at  the  committees 
founding,  Reuther  observed; 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  borrow  a  national 
health  Insurance  system  from  any  other 
nation.  No  nation  has  a  system  that  will  meet 
the  peculiar  needs  of  America.  I  am  confident 
that  we  have  in  America  the  ingenuity  and 
the  social  Inventiveness  needed  to  create  a 
system  of  national  health  insurance  that 
will  be  uniquely  American— one  that  will 
harmonize  and  make  compatible  the  best 
features  of  the  present  system.  With  maxi- 
mum freedom  of  choice,  within  the  economic 
framework  and  social  structure  of  a  national 
health  Insurance  system. 

He  was,  furthermore,  convinced  that 
financial  reimbursement  devices  such  as 
medicare  and  medicaid,  or  the  extension 
of  private  health  insurance,  would  not 
alone  resolve  the  crisis  of  disorganization 
and  prohibitive  coats  of  America's  health 
care.  In  fact,  the  more  he  explored  this 
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issue,  the  more  convinced  he  liecame  tiiat 
somehow  Congress  had  to  initiate  bold, 
new  reforms  to  meet  the  health  needs  of 
its  constituency.  It  had  literally  become 
a  matter  of  "Do  or  die." 

From  these  long  and  taxing  delibera- 
tions of  Reuther's  Committee  of  One 
Himdred  came  the  first  dim  outline  of 
the  program  embodied  in  the  national 
health  security  bill— H.R.  22— currently 
under  examination  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
concepts  of  group  practice  and  preven- 
tive medicine  contained  in  the  legislation 
are  direct  outgrowths  of  Detroit's  Com- 
munity Healtli  Association  experiment. 
As  was  true  of  the  Detroit  experiment, 
the  programs  outUned  in  H.R.  22  empha- 
size the  maintenance  of  health  as  well 
as  the  treatment  of  illness.  Other  meas- 
ures in  the  bill  would  restrain  mounting 
cosus  by  increasing  the  use  of  health 
services  and  by  Implementing  new  pro- 
fessional and  financial  controls. 

The  UAW's  involvement  with  compre- 
hensive health  programs  has  not  stopped 
at  the  water's  edge.  It  has  embraced  the 
health  security  bill  as  its  primary  legis- 
lative goal  for  1971  and  has  launched  a 
strategy  geared  to  recruit  mllUons  of 
working  people  and  numerous  organiza- 
tions in  its  battle  to  get  H.R.  22  passed. 
Crucial  to  this  effort  has  been  the 
Reuther  Family  Study  Center  in  Ona- 
way.  Mich.  Often  called  the  UAW  think 
tank,  the  center  has  been  used  to  analyze 
a  broad  spectrum  of  social  problems 
varyirig  from  home  economics  to  prob- 
lems of  collective  bargaining,  psychologj', 

arbitration,  and  welfare. 

Mr.  Marcelllus  Ivory,  director  of  Re- 
gion lA  and  one  of  labor's  Innovative 
problem -sol  vers,  recently  IniUated  a 
weekend  conference  hosted  by  the  center 
on  national  health  leglslaUon.  Over  300 
leaders  of  the  UAW  and  their  wives  par- 
ticipated. Their  objective  was  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  UAW's  poUUcal 
strategy  to  get  H.R.  22  passed.  Work- 
shops and  group  discussions  were  held  in 
a  dynamic  effort  to  give  practical  reality 
to  their  ideas.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
thoroughly  understanding  the  many  as- 
pects of  the  health  care  system  and  the 
legislative  field  on  which  the  final  battle 
would  be  fought. 

Largely  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  conference  was  the  stimulus  and 
imaghiation  of  the  excellent  keynote 
speakers  who  drew  from  their  invaluable 
experience  to  get  things  going.  Speakers 
Included  Mr.  Jack  Biedler  from  tlie  UAW 
Washington  oCQce  who  was  comple- 
mented by  National  CAP  Director  James 
Watts,  and  Lee  Romano,  educaticHial  di- 
rector of  Region  lA.  Participants  also 
heard  from  some  of  those  more  experi- 
enced in  the  struggle  for  JusUce  for 
working  men  and  women.  Among  these 
veterans  were  Mr.  Walter  Dorosh,  presi- 
dent of  Local  660 — the  world's  largest 
local  union;  "Vice  President  Robert 
Battle,  head  of  the  Trade  Union  Leader- 
ship Council;  Mr.  Harold  JuUan,  legis- 
lative coordinator  for  Michigan;  and  Mr. 
John  Luster,  political  action  coordinator 
for  Michigan's  First  and  13th  Congres- 
sional Districts. 

At  conference  end.  the  participants 
had  planned  the  steps  for  achieving  their 
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legislative  goal — passage  of  H.R.  22.  They 
agreed  to  continue  workshops  in  the 
congressional  districts:  to  set  up  continu- 
mg  contacts  with  Members  of  Congress, 
especially  with  those  on  the  powerful 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  to 
organize  a  speakers  bureau  of  well- 
informed  memljers  to  spark  enthusiasm 
lor  the  bill  among  social,  fraternal,  and 
civic  organizations. 

The  Region  lA  conference  recognized 
that  all  people,  workers,  the  poor,  city 
dwellers,  and  rural  residents  alike  must 
be  mvolved  in  national  health  care  pro- 
grams. Their  strategy  consequently  seeks 
to  reach  out  across  the  country  to  edu- 
cate as  many  citizens  as  possible  in  the 
benefits  of  H.R.  22 

The  UAW  position  and  the  activities  of 
the  FamUy  Study  Center  in  Onaway  are 
largely  responsible  for  convincing  the 
Nation  that  a  national  health  care  pro- 
gram is  imperative.  Many  meml>ers  of 
the  health  and  medical  professions  have 
begun  to  speak  out  for  drastic  changes  iii 
the  attitudes  of  their  colleagues,  chal- 
lenging them  to  match  our  superior  tech- 
nology with  a  health  system  which  wUl 
genuinely  serve  everyone.  We  can  no 
longer  argue  against  the  very  funda- 
mental premise  that  health  care  for  all 
Americans  will  never  be  a  reality  unless 
we  discard  the  piecemeal,  entrapreneu- 
rial  approach  to  health  care  which  has 
become  an  unfortunate  mvioiable  Ameri- 
can tradition.  Usually  resistant  to  any 
Innovations  for  lmpro\'ing  our  national 
health  system  is  the  American  Medical 
Association.  But  that  stalwart  antagonist 
has  begun  to  lose  its  clout  for  many  new 
doctors  are  leavmg  the  AMA  for  the 
greener  pastures  of  reform  and  national 
health,  concepts  embraced  by  concerned 
citizens  across  the  coimtry. 

When  this  bill  is  passed,  and  I  predict 
that  it  will  be,  much  of  the  credit  for 
bringing  about  a  national  comprehensive 
health  plan  will  go  to  conferences  like 
the  one  held  at  Onaway,  Those  working 
men  and  women,  black  and  white,  who 
participated  in  the  conference  will  be 
the  unsung  political  heros  who  forced 
their  Congress  to  do  what  should  have 
been  done  long  ago  Their  initiative,  their 
unwavering  determination,  and  their 
firm  belief  that  ours  is  a  government  for 
the  people  wUl  m  the  final  analysis  help 
keep  Americans  healthy  regardless  of 
their  ability  to  pay. 


MANS  INHUMANrrY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RKPRBSKNTATTVE8 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?  " 

Communist  North  'Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  Amo-lcan  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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CHIKP    JUSTICE    OP    ALABAMA    8U 
PREME  COURT  UROES  REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 


IN    rHE  HOCSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  ?0,  1971 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Howeil  T,  Heflln.  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ala- 
bama, addressed  a  joint  luncheon  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society  and  the  Na- 
tional Conlerencf  of  Bar  Presidents  re- 
cently on  tile  need  for  improvement  In 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Chief  Jasticp  Heflin  lias  disting\Li/;hcd 
himself  through  the  years  m  his  dedica- 
tion to  Urw  highest  ideals  of  the  legal 
profession.  He  had  served  tlie  profession 
with  unusual  ability  as  an  attorney  and 
as  the  president  ol  the  Alabama  Bar 
Association  before  his  elecLton  to  the 
hl«hest  Judicial  oiSce  lu  our  State. 

He  has  devoted  his  con.siderabie  Intel- 
lect and  energies  toward  t^ie  improve- 
ment of  justice,  and  for  Uiat  reason  his 
remarks  should  liave  tiu>  attention  of  the 
Mexubers  of  Congress. 

I  a.sk  Include  the  text  of  his  speech  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point: 

TujL  TIMLK  Is  Now 

(By  Howell  T   Heflla) 

Rftcently  i  wu  talklni;  wtUi  a  jrroop  of 
teen-agers  pertaltilni;  to  the  genentiou  Kap. 
Ooe  asked  me;  "What  haa  y<nir  CBno^tion 
aoocunplLaUad?  "  Tbis  quatrtluo  cau8«<l  m«  t<> 
ponder.  I  coa&ider  the  prodiicllv«  je»x»  of 
my  generation  as  beginning  about  1935  when 
I  became  a  teen-ager 

TtH)  sdenMfic  and  IriTentlve  ncrompflRti- 
menta  slooa  ISSS  have  been  *o  nnra«>rf>U(i  that 
it  la  impoealble  to  ocmpreheoidbly  list  them 
To  consider  Juat  a  few.  we  find  apnce  travel, 
oomputera.  u-levision.  develr>piment  of  iiu- 
ciear  power.  Jet  a;rplaJ3e.s.  auumiatic  trans- 
missions, antibiotic  drxigs  and  the  8aJk 
v«cclne. 

In  th«  past  36  rear*  more  has  been  ac- 
oompllshed  Ihruufh  acieiitinc  and  medl<»il 
endeavors  than  In  all  i<X  the  i^iieratlana  of 
majiJUnd  be(<}r«haiKl  eairblned. 

What  la  the  explaoatlon  for  the  multitude 
of  such  accotnpilslxoients  during  our  gen- 
eration? It  would  be  difllcult  to  list  compre- 
henslT©  classifications  for  snch  explanation 
However.  I  have  categoilaed  tn  my  mind 
five  r««aana.  Tbeae  are: 

1.  Beaearch 

3.  OoQUaulns  education 

3.  Constant  re-exanuuatloti 

4  A  cooperative  appn^ach 

5  Motivation  caosed  by  a  sense  of  urgency 
We    do    net    need    to    be    reminded    of    the 

lmp<jrtauce  that  research,  contlnuUig  edu- 
cation and  ^instant  re-eiam!natlon  played 
In  bringing  these  aeonrnpltirtimenta  Into  frui- 
tion. However,  sometimes  we  fall  to  realize 
the  essential  oontrtbutlon  that  a  ooopw^tlve 
approaeh  provided  A  cooperative  approach, 
coupled  with  a  sense  of  urgency,  called  for 
an  aU-out  effort  on  the  part  of  Intereeted 
8<-teiitl8ts  tt)  work  for  common  goaJn  The 
fear  of  destruction,  rcfardlem  of  whether  it 
arose  fr-jm  competing  mUitory  aUght.  foreign 
Ideologies,  dreadful  diseases  or  business  oom- 
petltlon,  played  a  ma)or  role  In  creatli^  a 
sense  of  rrrger.ry  which  demanded  a  coopera- 
tive effort. 


When  I  told  this  taen-agm-  what  my  gen- 
eration had  aocoBiplltf>ed.  he  w*e  tmpreaeed, 
but  not  ft*  loag.  These  aduereonents  are 
now  commonplace  and  unfortuoatety  talten 
for  granted.  My  answer  revealed  nothing  new 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  him.  Tlisn  lie  asked  me  three  other 
questtoos: 

i.  Waat  baa  your  generaUon  *ooaaipllat>sd 
in  eoding  wars  and  tvlnglng  peace  on 
earth? 

2  What  has  your  generation  done  toward 
persuading  neighbors  to  live  by  the  Ooldeu 
Rule? 

3.  What  has  your  generation  done  to  Im- 
prove our  system  of  Justloe? 

Oocnpelled  by  candor.  I  had  to  answer 
•very  UtUe  '  I  began  to  think:  would  the 
application  of  the  Ave  reasons  f<  r  sclenliflc 
advancements  aid  in  finding  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  human  affairs? 

Willie  I  have  Ideas  about  peare  and  war 
a;id  neighbors  living  together  In  hannony, 
I  must  direct  my  thoughts  at  this  time 
t.(>ward  a  conBlderatlon  of  onr  sy«t«ni  of 
Justice 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  restarcli  ctin- 
tinulng  education  and  constant  open-minded 
re-examlnatlon  will  play  vital  roles  In  im- 
pirovlni<  the  Judicial  prooese  In  the  fifty 
slates  and  in  the  federal  system.  Fortunately, 
over  a  period  of  a  number  of  years  the  basic 
essential  research  for  the  modernteatlon  of 
our  Judicial  system  has  been  conducted  by 
the  American  Judicature  Society  on  a  com- 
prehensive basis:  and  also  by  other  organl- 
zatkins.  such  as  the  LtwUtute  of  Judicial 
Administration,  the  National  College  of 
Stale  Trial  Judges,  llie  National  Councli  un 
Criuie  ijid  Delinquency  and  the  American 
Bar  A.'isoclaUon,  within  their  areas  of  ckju- 
ccrn  These  organtzatlorus  have  carxjcd  on 
an  effective  edriratlonal  program,  whlr^now 
must  become  m<ire  Inten.'rtve  and  extermi** 

MODERN] r7ING    THE     JTDIfTART  v 

In  Marcii  of  this  year,  at  Williamsburg, 
Virginia  President  Ninon  and  Chief  Justice 
B-urger  challenged  the  participants  of  the 
Natkma:  Oooference  on  the  Judiciary  to  an 
all-out  effort  to  refoijn  <;Ur  Judicial  systems 
with  particular  empiiasLs  on  state  court  sys- 
tems A  National  Oenter  for  State  Courts, 
designed  to  improve  the  adnUnistratlou  of 
jublice  In  all  of  the  .state  courts  of  the  na- 
tu.n.  received  strong  endorsements.  Plans 
are  under  way  for  ten  regional  conferences 
on  the  Judiciary  In  the  near  future  As  a 
retiilt  of  the  Williamsburg  oooference.  a 
blueprUit  for  the  modernUsBtlon  erf  the  Ju- 
dicial branches  was  formulated  In  the  con- 
scusu*  itateiaenl  of  the  National  Conference 
The  bttsic  recummeixlatioiu  ooutalued  In  Ihl.s 
blueprlat  are  patterned  after  the  oft-voiced 
suggestions  of  the  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety, gatned  from  Its  years  of  research  and 
expCTlenee  Every  individual  Interested  Ln 
Improving  our  system  of  Justice  not  only 
should  read  this  consensus  statement"  but 
sliouid  thoroughly  ramiltarlae  hUnseif  with 
each  aupect  thereof 

Never  bafura  la  the  history  of  tiiia  coun- 
try has  the  time  been  so  ripe  to  win  the 
battle  for  a  vastly  Improved  administration 
of  Justice  Ijiw  Bnforx^ment  Assistance  Ad- 
mlnlstratlcm  money  Is  avatlable  for  state 
court  tn.praiTement  projects  The  bonr  Is  at 
hand  for  a  deddad  cooperative  effort  on 
the   part   of   all    interested   indlvidualB   and 

Bar  assoclatioas  should  be  the  prLiae 
movers  to  obtain  a  cooperauve  e3ort  on  the 
part  of  &n  vital  and  sesentlal  groups  and 
individuals  at  the  state  and  local  level.  The 
battle  for  the  modemlratlon  of  our  state 
oouTte  cannot  be  won  unieoe  bar  assocla- 
tlcns  are  willing  to  m^ke  an  all-out  effort 
to  win  It.  Dedtoatlon  and  dUlgenoe  of  a 
dncle  bar  presMent  for  the  period  of  a 
year  are  not  eoough.  There  must  t>e  a  con- 
tinuing effort  over  a  period  of  many  months, 
perhaps  years  Succeeding  presidents,  bar 
ererutlves  and  members  of  the  governing 
Ixxllefl  of  bar  associations  muBt  realize  the 
abeolute  truth  of  Chief  Justice  Vanderbllja 
statement  tliat  Jodldal  refomi  Is  oot  for  the 
abort   winded.   I   would   add   that   It   Is  also 
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not  f.  r  the  Ul  prepared.  Tl»e  bar  prcaidents 
that  are  galijerod  here  In  New  York  should 
dedicate  themselves  to  formulate  a  plan  to 
bring  Judicial  reform  Into  fruition  within 
their  respective  states.  In  some  state*,  the 
plan  of  action  possibly  can  be  completed 
within  two  years;  in  others,  it  may  take 
longer  Formulate  a  two-year  plan  or  a 
three-year  plan  or  a  plan  of  whatever 
length  Is  neoessary.  Such  plan  should  be 
oonunltted  to  writing  as  well  as  m  the 
hearts  and  energies  of  the  planners  and 
executioners  Ix)c&)  bar  associations,  their 
executives  and  leaders,  must  play  a  vital 
role  in  such  planning  as  well  as  In  the  execu- 
tion Plans  may  vary  from  state  to  state. 
but  there  are  certain  bask-  features  that 
have  proven  successful  vhlch  should  be 
employed  within  the  plans  of  each  state.  Let 
me  suggest  a  few 

First,  dafclgn  your  plaii  Uj  obtain  the  coop- 
ertttlou  .ind  assistance  of  the  gi/vemor  of  your 
state  In  some  suates  thJa  may  not  be  possible, 
bui  a  group  of  prestigious  Judges,  lawyers  and 
cltiaens  can  at  least  achieve  the  neutrality  of 
a  governor. 

Neat,  the  ooo(>eratlon  and  assistance  of  the 
legislative  leaders  of  your  siate.  particularly 
tlie  aveiut>ers  of  Uie  oocninHtecs  on  the  Judl- 
ciaj-y  of  both  houses,  are  e&sontuU.  Phxus 
deslgneid  to  aclileve  studies  by  Interim  per- 
manent legislative  groups  or  commissions  can 
prfive  to  b»>  verv  fruitful  Nerer  forgrt  that  at 
all  timer  Involvement  of  legislative  leader- 
ship Is  essential. 

Endeavor  to  obtain  the  cooperation  and 
a&si»Uinoe  of  the  leadership  of  the  Judiciary 
of  your  sLa!.e  at  all  leveLs  While  from  this 
group  will  emerge  foes  who  will  resist  any 
change,  ne\'erthele«s  this  is  the  source  of  your 
stAunchef  t  supporters,  when  they  uiKlerstand 
tt»e  object Ivee  r>o  not  neglect  the  ediK-atlona! 
process  with  this  group.  You  will  be  siirprlsed 
at  the  mis  understanding  and  lack  of  oorrect 
information  among  this  group  when  new 
plans  are  first  brought  forth. 

CITIEKNS'    SOFTOar    NECEaSAKY 

CltUiens'  support  is  essential  The  citizens' 
oooferenoes  on  Uic  admLnist.ratK>n  of  Justice 
sjjousored  by  bar  a88(>cialioiu>  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  AmcrlCiUi  Judicature  Society 
have  been  the  most  successful  single  vehicle 
trfT  court  modernization  In  the  past  Rep,->at 
or  follow-up  oonfereiK^es  should  be  planned 
If  your  state  has  already  l>eld  a  cltiaens'  con- 
ference, ruiids  are  available  through  UlJla  to 
assist  la  conuecUon  with  such  ooi.ferenoes. 

A  coordinating  committee  of  leglslatorE. 
citizens.  Judges  and  lawyers  is  essential  in 
(^rder  to  provide  leadership  and  the  neces.'iary 
follow- through  Such  a  coordinating  gr.^up 
must  have  available  drafting  faclIIUea  for 
implementing  lagtslatloci  and  constitutional 
articles  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
citlaeiia.  Judges  aiid  other  groups.  Sucb  fadU- 
tles  are  an  alisolute  necessity,  and  eaj-ly  plan- 
ning should  arrange  for  stuih. 

Obtain  the  advice  and  a-vilstance  of  experts 
In  the  very  be^nnlng  Such  experts  are  avail- 
able from  the  American  Judicature  Society. 
I  could  no  on  and  make  many  other  sug- 
gestlois,  but  ao  universal  and  uniform  plan 
will  work  m  every  state  because  tt  murt  be 
tailored  U)  particular  needs  aiid  different 
drc  iimstanoea 

In  the  event  allied  efforts  are  uTXlerway 
to  upgra«»e  state  governmental  machinery. 
<lo  not  overlook  the  oooperatkMi  that  can  be 
obtained  fr<«B  such  groups  If  there  Is  a 
oonstltutlonal  revision  study  In  progreM  In 
your  state,  do  not  nUos  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  Judicial  reforms  with  such  a  oom- 
mlttee  or  commission. 

Many  aspects  of  our  court  syBtem  Involve, 
dlrecUy  or  tndlrecUy.  etblcal  eonalderatkms. 
Judicial  selectkin.  tenvre.  discipline,  rvmoral 
and  saiarlas  Involve  at^lcal  problems.  The 
removal  of  politics  from  the  Judiciary  la  a 
basic  ethical  goal  A  number  of  states  have 
•tudled  or  win  be  sttidylng  ethics  in  con- 
nection with  the  participants  In  state  gov- 
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ernment.   Do   not   overlook   the   opportunity 
to  obtain  support  from  such  study  groups. 

It  Is  essential  that  a  cooperative  approach 
be  present  on  national  and  regional  leveU. 
The  National  Center  for  State  Courts  will 
be  a  great  Innovation  In  the  battle,  but  suc- 
cess will  be  difficult  unless  the  private  or- 
ganizations that  possess  the  basic  know- 
how  are  Involved  to  the  fullest.  On  a 
national  level,  the  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety, the  Institute  for  Judicial  Adminis- 
tration, the  National  College  of  State  Trial 
Judges  and  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency  have  a  history  of  success- 
ful accomplishments  The  Institute  for 
Court  Management  Is  being  recognized  for 
Its  recent  contributions.  All  of  these  or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  the  American  Bar 
Association,  must  be  Involved  and  play  vital 
cooperative  roles  In  this  campaign 

Legislation  should  be  adopted  by  Congress 
to  provide  for  a  federal  Income  tax  deduction 
for  contributions  to  state  court  improvement 
projects.  This  Idea  Is  not  new  A  temporary 
provision  In  1962  allowed  for  such  deduction 
for  court  reform  projects  and  was  most  help- 
ful In  achieving  reform  In  Illinois  and  other 
states  that  year  Such  legislation  would  be 
a  tremendous  boost  to  the  cause  at  this 
time. 

COOPtaATION    IS    SOUGHT 

On  the  national  and  regional  levels,  cooper- 
ation should  be  obtained  with  groups  like  the 
Council  of  State  Oovernments,  the  Citizens' 
Conference  on  State  Legislatures,  and  other 
such  groups.  Court  Improvement  programs 
should  be  on  the  agenda  of  the  National 
Governors'  Conference,  as  well  as  regional 
governors'  conferences.  Similar  programs 
should  be  on  the  agenda  of  national  and 
regional  meetings  of  state  legLslatlve  leaders 
National  magazines,  as  well  as  leading  new.s- 
papers  In  the  nation,  should  be  directed  to 
feature  articles  on  Improving  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  Documentaries  on  methods 
and  ways  to  improve  the  system  presented  by 
television  networks  could  prove  to  be  most 
helpful  If  constructively  presented  Tliere  is 
an  urgent  need  for  a  coordinating  group  at 
the  national  level.  Without  such  a  coordi- 
nating body  many  efforts  can  be  wasted  or 
duplicated. 

Today  there  Is  a  sense  of  urgency  about  otir 
court  system  which  demands  a  cooperative 
approach.  The  problems  of  congestion  and 
delay  threaten  to  shatter  the  pillars  of  Justice 
Many  complaints  are  voiced  about  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  Jvistice  The  trial  of  the 
Chicago  Seven  and  the  trial  of  the  "Charles 
Manson  ramlly,"  as  well  as  other  publicized 
trials,  revealed  that  there  are  those  who  are 
attempting  to  make  a  mockery  of  our  system 
of  criminal  Justice  Many  believe  that  there 
are  revoluntionarles  seeking  to  destroy  the 
orderly  process  of  Justice  In  order  that  the 
foundations  of  democracy  wUl  begin  to 
crumble. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try have  there  been  so  many  young  people 
who  refuse  to  take  anything  for  granted 
The  youth  of  this  country  are  extremely 
Inquisitive  and  often  cynical.  However,  Just 
because  our  youth  question  established  In- 
stitutionalized procedures.  Including  the 
Judicial  process,  does  not  mean  that  their 
eyes  and  ears  are  closed  to  logic  and  reason. 
The  vast  majority  of  our  youth  today  abhor 
the  tactics  of  the  violent  militants  of  their 
age  group  and  seek  to  find,  peacefully  but 
logically,  solutions  for  their  Inqulsltlveness. 
Because  their  styles,  music  and  approaches 
ar^  different,  elders  should  not  view  their 
outward  appearances  as  being  so  offensive 
as  to  refu.se  to  listen  to  their  thoughts  and 
ideas.  The  greatness  of  this  country  In  the 
past  has  been  In  IW  willingness  to  respect 
differences.  The  basic  nature  of  the  Judicial 
process  Involves  an  unbiased  hearing  of  dif- 
ferences However,  listening  involves  bilateral 
responslblllUes,  The  young,  as  well  as  all 
who    question    our    system    which   seeks    to 
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achieve  Justice,  must  consider  the  conse- 
quences and  substitutes  If  otir  orderly  sys- 
tem of  trial  by  court  and  Jury  Is  destroyed. 

TOUTH    SHOULD    BB    INCLUDED 

The  youth  of  this  country  must  firmly  be- 
lieve In  our  system  of  Justice  If  It  Is  to  sur- 
vive it  Is  essential  that  the  young  and  those 
older  maintain  their  lines  of  communication 
if  this  belief  Is  to  be  solidly  Implanted  among 
our  young.  Both  the  old  and  the  young  must 
listen  to  each  other  If  established  Judicial 
Institutions  are  to  be  maintained  with  sta- 
bility but  viable  to  change  and  improvement. 
Not  only  must  we  display  a  willingness  to  ad- 
mit weaknesses  in  our  system  of  Justice  but 
we  mu.'=t  be  observed  at  all  limes  as  sin- 
cerely endeavoring  to  correct  Its  Ills. 

Our  youth,  k>oth  laity  and  law  oriented, 
must  t>e  involved  in  this  reform  movement 
Not  only  will  their  energy  and  enthusiasm 
be  highly  beneficial  In  this  cause,  but  their 
Involvement  can  produce  lifetime  advocates 
for  constructive,  evolutionary  Improvements 
rather  than  revolutionary  pilots  of  pillage. 
You  have  a  great  opportunity  to  render 
service  at  this  time  to  our  Judicial  system 
and  to  our  profession  However,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  service  extends  beyond  our  par- 
ticular fields  of  interest  By  rendering  serv- 
ice to  our  Judicial  system  and  our  youth 
you  win  be  strengthening  basic  American 
citizenship  within  your  country,  community 
and  family 

On  the  chiseled  epitaph  of  the  tombstone 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  appears  the  words  that 
he  wrote  himself  and  which  he  gave  vd  his 
daughter  Martha  Randolph  Following  bis 
death  she  saw  that  these  words  were 
inscribed: 

Here  was  burled  TTiomas  Jefferson  Author 
of  the  I>eclaratlon  of  American  Independ- 
ence. Author  ol  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for 
Religious  Freedom  and  Father  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vlrgima 

That  Is  all  that  appears.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  governor  of  Virginia.  He  served  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  ambassa- 
dor to  France,  and  as  secretary  of  state.  He 
was  elected  vice  president  of  this  country 
A  grateful  republic  twice  elected  him  presi- 
dent of  theee  United  States  However,  no 
mention  whatsoever  of  any  of  theee  honors 
appear  upon  the  inscription  His  daughter 
asked  hun  why  he  had  omitted  Uiese 
honors,  and  he  told  her  that  he  wanted  to  be 
remembered  for  the  service  that  he  had 
rendered  rather  than  the  honors  he  had 
achieved. 

While  none  of  us  can  stand  in  the  shoes 
of  TTiomas  Jefferson  and  accumulate  his  rec- 
ord of  service  and  achievement,  each  of  us 
in  our  own  small  way  can  endeavor  to  emu- 
late his  example  of  unselfish  service  to  hli 
country,    community    and    family. 

The  opportunity  for  service  to  our  system 
of  Justice  Is  now  We  must  strengthen  It, 
striving  at  all  times  to  improve  It.  Otherwise, 
the  great  American  dream  of  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice for  all   will  never  come  true. 


A  MATTER  OF  POLICY 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker, 
there  appeared  in  Tuesday's  edition  of 
the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  an  editorial 
which  I  found  to  be  most  encouraging  It 
explained  the  Herald  Traveler's  recent 
decision  not  to  accept  advertising  for,  or 
to  list  in  Its  entertainment  section,  films 
rated  "X"  bv  the  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
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elation  of  America,  This  decision  was  in 
my  opinion  both  a  wise  and  courageous 
action  by  the  Herald  Traveler.  For  it  is 
only  through  individual  eftoru  like  this 
one  that  the  American  people  will  be 
able  to  stem  the  tide  of  obscenity  and  sex 
exploitation  which  has  flooded  American 
motie  theaters  in  recent  years.  This 
demonstration  of  self-restraint  on  the 
part  of  the  Traveler  runs  coutrar>-  to  the 
attitude  of  majority  of  firms  associated 
with  the  entertainment  industnes  in 
America  today.  The  newspaper  was 
wllhnp  to  sacrifice  profit  in  the  interest 
of  good  taste— a  trend  that  I  for  one 
would  like  to  see  continued, 

I  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  for  my  colleagues' 
attention : 

I  From   the   Boston   Herald   Traveler.   Oct.   8, 
19711 
A  Mattes  of  Poltct 
After    long    and    thoughtful    deliberation, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  our  pro- 
lessional  film  critics,  the  Herald  TYaveler  has 
decided    that   It   will    no   longer   publish    ad- 
vertisements   for    X-rated    motion    pictures, 
nor  will  we  list  such  films  In  o-or  dally  theater 
timetable. 

It  Is  our  Judgment  that  the  vast  majority 
cf  films  rated  "X"  by  the  Motion  Picture 
.Association  of  America  are  purely  voy- 
euristic. sex-p;r>ltatlon  movies  which  pander 
to  every  conceivable  perversion  With  very 
rare  exceptions — possibly  one  or  two  films 
a  year — they  have  proved,  In  cur  opinion,  to 
t>e  without  any  genuinely  redeeming  artistic 
merit  or  social  value:  they  are  crudely  and 
ha-stlly  produced  to  make  a  fast  buck  In 
short,  they  are  not  motion  pictures  by  any 
reasoJiable  connotation.  They  belong  In  the 
category  of  stag  films 

Since  a  week  ago  yesterday,  when  we 
ceased  accepting  advertisements  for  such 
films,  we  have  encountered  a  substantial 
degree  of  opposition : 

We  were  accused  of  retreating  from  the 
Herald  Traveler's  traditional  position  of 
opposing  censorship  The  short  answer  is 
that  our  policy  does  not  and  cannot  stop 
anyone  from  exhibiting  or  viewing  such 
films,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  limit  the  power 
of  theaters  to  purchase  ads  in  other  publica- 
tions. However,  for  the  record,  the  Herald 
Traveler  tias  never  op>posed  seif-dlsciplme: 
it  has  opposed  state  censMship.  and  it  is 
lack  of  self-restraint  that  creates  the  great- 
est danger  of  government  intervention.  Our 
position  In  this  respect  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  based,  at  ie«ist  in  part,  on  the 
fad  tliat  state  censorship  Is  an  embarrass- 
ment in  a  democratic  society  which  can  ef- 
fectively discourage  the  sale  of  garbage  by 
refusing  to  buy  It.  In  this  instance  we  are 
at'L,emptlng  to  discipline  no  one  but  our- 
selves. We  are,  in  effect,  refusmg  to  buy. 
While  we  do  not  insist  that  others  agree 
with  our  conclusions  and  beliefs,  we  are 
necessarily  governed  by  them  In  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duty  of  public  service.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  brothels  exist  In  our  com- 
munity, but  we  would  nal  accept  ads  for 
them  either.  With  reference  to  the  films  we 
are  discussing,  we  consider  the  analogy 
appropriate. 

We  were  accused  of  falling  to  appreciate 
that  producers  ol  the  films  which  we  regard 
as  merely  antisocial  phenomena  are.  In  fact. 
attempting  to  portray  •realism"  or  -rele- 
vance' and  to  smash  the  stultifying  barriers 
of  prudery  Surely  this  is  a  second-rate  'con- 
oclasm,  at  best,  which  breaks  down  nothing 
but  tbe  doors  of  Ixjudolrs  and  batbrooms. 

We  liave  been  told  that  the  situation  will 
soon  improve.  When  movies  of  this  type 
first  made  their  appearance  in  Boston,  most 
of  us  thought  it  would  be  a  paaalng  fad; 
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that  audiences  would  soon  be  bored.  But 
instead  of  getting  better,  tbe  situation  1mm 
jcrovn  oonaldankbly  -worae.  A  aort  of 
Cfresbam'a  Lav  or  tba  boot  oHo*  taAs  batn 
evideitt  wlLb  raymxuiaOic  exhlbttlona  r^lac- 
ing  worthwtUl*,  ■rUstK:  mo  vies  la  som* 
t  beaters.  Others  may  ooC  believe,  ae  we  do. 
tLiat.  tills  oooAUtutas  an  evU  and  vicious  lu- 
flueuc<>  However,  since  we  Ao  believe  that 
to  bp  the  case,  we  do  not  feel  constrained 
to  aid  or  at>et  tta  grerwth  and  dereJopment. 

We  have  been  accused  of  endangering  the 
contuuied  existence  of  the  rating  system. 
Thl.s  Is  au  im  terrorem  argument  wltlunit  ap- 
parent Butxtance.  We  are  not  motlvrnted  by 
aiiy  repugnance  for  films  rated  "X" — we 
are  nioUvated  by  the  fact  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  ot  the  X-r&ted  films 
are.  lu  our  opluloa,  gartM^^e  of  the  sort  ae 
have  described.  If  they  were  lumped  to- 
gether under  a  designation  other  than  "X." 
they  would  still  be,  by  our  view  socially  un- 
desirable It  should  be  noted  that  our  refusal 
to  accept  advertising  does  not  lii  any  way 
limit  the  authority  uf  our  naovle  critics  to 
comment,  la  what  they  deem  to  be  appro- 
priate Instances,  on  any  film,  whatever  Its 
rating.  It  Is  argued  that  It  Is  at  least  theo- 
retically possible  that  "the  greatest  fllm  ever 
produced"  might  appear  someday  under  an 
'"X."  rating.  Experience  to  date  does  not 
heighten  the  probability  of  such  an  occur- 
rence In  the  proximate  future,  but  we  are 
confident  that  we  could  deal  with  that 
happy  dilemma  in  the  lailikely  event  It 
should  arLae.  However,  since  aiiivost  all  X- 
rated  films  have  been.  In  our  opinion,  merely 
vulgar  fodder  fur  voyeuristic  appettteti. 
since  the  aliuaUcm  appears  to  be  deteriorat- 
ing rather  thau  Improvlug.  since  we  cannot 
undertake  to  screen  every  one  of  them  La 
advance  In  the  hope  of  discovering  a  rare 
exception — we  caioslder  our  declsloa  to  be 
the  only  practical  oo^irae  available  to  us.  Tbe 
Herald  Traveler  ha.s  supported  the  Idea  of 
self -regulation  by  the  motlou  picture  In- 
dustry through  a  rating  sjrsteai.  and  we 
contiuoe  to  do  so.  If  tbe  Industry  believes 
Its  rating  system  Is  endangered  by  any  aews- 
praper's  recusal  to  urge  Its  readers  to  attend 
stag  films  designed  for  ma-ss  audiences,  then 
It  might  give  some  thought  to  refusing  to 
rate  such  pictuurea  at  all.  a  policy  that  might 
prove  in  the  long  roii  oompletoly  efflckcnt  in 
Identifying   tttem. 

Finally,  several  oommercial  arguzoeats 
have  been  addreaaad  to  as:  We  have  been 
told  that  some  exblMtant  are  dependent  for 
profits  on  X-rated  movies,  and  that  as  loi\g 
as  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  them  do 
one  should  complain  An  Identical  plea  oould 
be  offered  to  Justify  Tlrtually  any  commer- 
clal  activity,  legal  or  otherwise  A  few  threats 
hare  been  made  that  If  the  Herald  Traveler 
does  not  back  down  on  Its  policy  conoemtng 
X-rated  fllais,  other  advertlsemente  will  be 
withdrawn.  In  fact,  we  ha»«  been  toJd  that 
our  amusement  advertising  will  be  "wiped 
out"  We  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  theater 
owners  and  exh.lbttoTs  would  stoop  to  such 
tactics  At  all  events,  we  have  reached  our 
decision  In  this  matter  only  after  becoming 
convinced  that  we  could  not  in  conscience 
do  otherwise  than  we  have  done.  Acts  of 
conscience  can  prove  costly.  If  such  Is  the 
case   here,    we   win    have    to   pay   the    price. 


THE  TREASURER-DESIGNATE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 


E<  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRaSENTATIVES 

WedneiiUm.  October  20.  1971 

Mr  BOB  wn^ON.  Mr  Speaker,  there 
h»m  been  m  Voi  at  ooafaBian  uaA  I  believe 

misdirected  criticism  generated  by  the 
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recent  Immigatiop  Service  action  at  tbe 
fixxl  plant  of  the  XJJS.  Trea£urer-desig- 
nate,  Mrs.  Romaoa  Banueloe  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Much  attention  has  been  focused  na- 
tionwide on  the  problem  of  Ulegai  aliens 
workins  in  VJS.  industries.  The  lapse  in 
the  situation  cannot  be  blamed  on  em- 
ptoyers.  They  do  not  have  authority  to 
compel  proof  of  citizenship  as  a  condition 
of  employment.  They  do  check  social 
security  cards,  but  as  cohimnlst  Richard 
WlLson  polntfi  out  in  the  column  below, 
they  are  issued  without  regard  to  work 
pemiitfl.  citlxenship.  race,  creed  or  color. 
The  unions,  who  have  been  vocal  in  their 
demaixls  for  a  crackdown,  see  fit  to  ac- 
cept illegal  aliens  as  members  and  collect 
their  dues — in  fact,  the  women  working 
in  Mrs.  Banuelus'  plant  were  required  to 
become  union  members  after  30  days  of 
service. 

Mrs  Banuelos  Is  an  outstanding  rep- 
resentative of  the  Latin -American  com- 
munity In  America.  She  has  built  from 
scratch  a  business  which  provides  em- 
ployment to  hundreds  of  people.  Slie  has 
helped  found  and  build  a  bank  which 
.'^peciaiixed  in  providing  banking  services 
to  the  Latin  commimity  Ju.st  as  the 
-superintendent  at  West  Point  was  im- 
aware  that  he  was  employing  26  Illegal 
aliens,  as  columnist  Wilson  points  out, 
Mrs.  Banuelos  is  caught  unwittingly  In 
the  crossfire  which  is  a  result  of  unclear 
laws  and  Limitations  on  ttie  authority  of 
employers  in  this  field.  The  recent  crack- 
down in  New  York  and  on  the  West  Coast 
indicates  that  we  In  Conrreas  have  a  Job 
to  do  in  clarifying  the  employment  situa- 
tion regarding  alieixs  It  Is  significant 
that  while  some  people  are  attempting 
to  picture  tlie  U.S.  economy  as  beln* 
duuuai,  thousands  of  aliens  from  all  lands 
are  seeking  to  oome  here  (o  work,  for 
they  know  we  have  the  highest  standard 
of  living  for  U.S.  workers  anywhere  In 
the  world 

It  Is  unfair  and  inappropriate  to  single 
out  Mrs  Bauuelos  for  ciltica!  renutrks — 
as  she  is  only  one  among  many  employers 
of  minority  groups  who  arc  caught  in  a 
bind  they  did  not  create.  She  has  the 
backing  of  the  Spanish- American  oom- 
mimity,  people  who  know  her.  and  who 
know  the  good  works  she  has  done  for 
the  pa.st  2  decades  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  the  Spanish -speaking  peoples  in 
America. 

Tbe  Nation's  outstanding  Latin  Amer- 
ican and  other  minority  groups  are 
solidly  behind  Mrs  BanoekM.  Including 
the  or  Forimi  of  the  United  States,  the 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citi- 
zens, the  Puerto  Rican  Forum,  the  Na- 
tional Latin  American  Federation,  and 
tiie  Cuban  Mimlcipalities  in  Exile 
Association. 

She  is  a  high-caliber  businesswoman, 
hard-working  and  dedicated — a  credit  to 
her  dty,  to  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity, and  an  example  of  the  oppor- 
tunity that  is  here  in  our  great  Nation 
for  tixwe  who  want  to  work  to  better 
themselves.  We  in  California  are  proud 
of  Mrs.  BanueloB  and  pleased  that  tbe 
Nixon  administration  has  nominated  iter 
to  be  our  next  Treasurer  of  tiie  United 
States. 

I  beliere  the  column  by  Richard  WU- 
son,  which  appeared  in  the  October  18 
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Washington  Star,  presents  a  fairer  view 
of  the  illegal  alien  situation  and  point's 
out  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  law,  njot  witii 
tiie  empioTerB.  Text  of  the  oolumn  is  as 
follows; 

Mss.   BANtTELOs,  WaoNcit)  ro«  Saks 
OF  PoT.mcs 

riease  k>ear  with  this  tor  a  little.  It  Is 
about  uo  great  affair  of  state — merely  a 
w-jiuan  wronged  lu  tl^  political  crunch. 

The  facts . 

On  Sept.  ao  President  Nixon  aiinounced  his 
lutentiun  to  uumUiate  as  treasurer  of  the 
Uuit4>d  Stales  a  successful  food  processor  and 
bank  board  chairman  of  I^tiu  extraction. 
Mrs.  BuiiuiiMi  Banuelos  of  the  Los  Angeles 
area. 

On  Oct.  6  federal  agents  descended  on  one 
of  Mrs.  Banuelos'  plants,  a  tortilla  factory 
lu  Qardena,  Calif.,  and  carried  off  36  eru- 
piuyoes,  Hiustly  mUil-skirled  Mexlcsin  girls 
arul  wuiuen.  claimed  to  have  entered  the 
coui.iU'y  lUegally  and  to  have  gotten  work 
wrongfully. 

Conclusion: 

Therefore  Mrs.  Banuelos  had  connived  to 
Circumvent  the  immlgraUon  laws  by  exploit- 
liig  Mexicans  who  had  Insinuated  themselves 
across  the  border  She  should  not  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  as  treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

So  far  so  good.  Tbe  only  trouble  with  tbe 
oonclusUin  is  that  It  is  totally  wrong.  Mra. 
Banuelos  violated  no  law.  Her  c^mipany  vio- 
lated no  law  She  was  not  cxploltliig  Mexi- 
cans. She  run.s  a  union  shop  with  the  glrU 
required  to  join  the  tmlon  and  earn  union 
wages  after  30  days  employment.  She  had  no 
leg.U  way  uX  knowing  If  they  were  Mexican  or 
American  cltlaeus. 

How  about  the  fact  that  Mrs.  BanueKis' 
ctviipauy  had  been  wariicd  by  letter  by  the 
Inimlgration  Service  and  that  there  had  been 
five  previous  raids?  Wa&a't  It  pretty  careless 
of  l'lT&.  Baiiuelua.  tuswever  much  she  was  pre- 
occupied with  being  the  first  wumau  chair- 
man of  a  bank  board  In  California's  history. 
not  to  have  taken  steps  to  satisfy  the  limnl- 
graUon  Service? 

Here  again  ttie  fact«  get  In  the  way  of  po- 
litical concluslon.s  Mrs  Banueloa  had  no 
authority  la  law  to  do  what  the  ImmlgraUon 
Service  ask«d,  aad  tbe  ImmlgraUon  Service 
had  no  autiMirlty  In  law  to  demand  that  she 
require  proof  of  cltlsenshlp  or  alien  registra- 
tion cards  from  prospective  employes. 

ArcoordUig  to  Manuel  Rule.  Jr.,  a  specialist 
lu  International  private  canfUcts  oi  law  and 
a  member  of  the  D  3.  GlvU  Rlght«  Commis- 
sion, him.  Banuelos'  authority  was  cociflned 
solely  to  examining  the  Social  Security  cards 
of  >>b  applicants.  Social  Security  cards  are 
iksued  wltjiout  regard  fa>  race,  ooicv,  cltlsen- 
shlp, work  permits  or  any  other  such 
Uiii  1  tatloas 

This  (proof  of  citizenship  or  allea  regls- 
traUoo  cards)  Is  wtiat  we  would  like  to  get 
employers  to  do."  sakt  the  U.S  Oommlssloner 
of  ImmlgraUon  and  NaturaUzatlon,  Baymond 
F.  Parrell,  In  aa  Interview 

"But,"  hrs  continued.  "If  you  ask  me  If 
there  ts  a  provlaloa  In  law  saying  we  csin  do 
It  the  answer  Is  no. 

"I  think  this  poor  'B-dmaa  (Mrs.  Banuelos. 
who  has  a  Latin  temperament.  w:ifit  like 
that)  was  victimised.  It  might  Jost  M  w«ll 
have  been  the  auperlnteadent  of  tlw  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  where  iM  luivs  Just 
fotind  ttiat  M  aliens  wars  wrongly  amployed. 
Ttvs  superlntendsnt  didn't  kncnr  anything 
ahoat  It.  and  I  doabt  that  Mrs.  Bantwlos 
knew  anything  atxput  It." 

tf  Mi«.  Baauelos  wm  victUnlaed.  It  was  by 
ttM  aonmvaaas  ot  tha  teunl«raUaii  Servles 
that  rarrsil  heads.  Tke  raid  oo  tHe  tortlUa 
factory  was  a  pat-up  Job  on  a  uswpapw 
man's  tip  tntidsd  to  b«  a  pabttotty  wn— tinn 
to  prsssiifs  "anpertoca  te  vraahlngtoB"  Into 
provtdlng  txi.a^  for  a  Mg  aJlsrn  rooadsip. 

Thia  was  frankly  admitted  to  the  Uis  An- 
geloe   Herald    Examiner    by    an    Immigration 
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official  Noel  Doran,  •who  also  happens  to  be 
nr«sldent  of  the  American  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  Employes  Union,  Local  606.  made  up  ex- 
clusively of  Immigration  Service  employes. 

•■There  are  250,000  lUegsJ  aliens  In  Los  An- 
eeles  and  Orange  County  alone,"  Doran  was 
quoted  as  saying.  "If  we  were  given  the  funds 
and  ability  to  rovmd  these  aUena  up.  •we 
would  create  250,000  new  Jobe  or  take  hun- 
dreds off  welfare  rolls,  but  our  hands  are 
tied  by  our  supertors  In  Washington.  We 
chose  her  (Mrs.  Banuelos")  firm  because  we 
knew  it  would  generate  a  lot  of  publicity  " 

The  publicity  was  perfect:  Pictures  of 
mlniskuaed  women  hired  by  Nixon's  nominee 
for  treasurer  of  the  United  States  being 
herded  by  the  feds  and  shipped  back  to 
Mexico. 

But  here  are  some  more  facts  or  tne 
300.000  or  more  alien  Mexicans  making  out 
In  Southern  California,  86.948  were  appre- 
hended and  shipped  back  south  of  the  border 
from  July  1,  1970.  through  June  30   1971. 

It  is  a  huge  social  problem  The  handling 
of  the  problem  is  Just  about  as  big  a  mess  as 
will  be  found  anywhere  In  government 

High  wages  In  the  US  is  an  Irresistible 
magnet  drawing  In  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  from  foreign  lands  who  aren't  fussy 
about  U.S  laws  and  regulations. 

It  Is  a  grave  Injustice  to  blame  employers 
who  have  no  way  of  knowing  or  are  restrained 
by  law  from  finding  out  If  these  aliens  are 
entitled  to  employment. 

When  Mrs.  Banuekw  appears  before  a  ques- 
tioning Seiiate  committee  in  a  week  or  so, 
maybe  she  can  give  It  a  liberal  education  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  II  not.  per- 
haps the  committee  can  call  on  tlie  superin- 
tendent at  West  Point  for  advice. 


RESOLUTION  ON  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  AGING 

HON,  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  resolution  today  proposing  that 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
be  held  every  3  years.  Tlie  first  confer- 
ence, called  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
Anally  held  in  1961,  offered  a  new  stimu- 
lus to  make  the  aging  aware  of  their 
needs  and  the  means  to  achieve  their 
goals.  In  response  to  the  first  confer- 
ence, legislation  was  passed  and  pro- 
grrams  were  instituted  tliat  have  afisisted 
the  aged  during  the  [>assed  decade.  Be- 
sides the  enactmoit  of  medicare  and 
medicaid,  the  following  programs  have 
been  instituted  since  the  1961  confer- 
ence: 

First.  An  Administration  on  Aging  was 
established  by  Congress  as  a  focal  point 
in  the  Federal  Government  for  older  peo- 
ple's interests. 

Second.  The  creation  witliin  almost 
every  State  of  a  separate  umt  on  agmg. 

Third.  The  devdopment  of  numercras 
programB  In  local  communities  specifi- 
cally geared  to  the  aged. 

Fourth.  More  than  50  universities  and 
professional  schools  now  train  people  to 
uorlt  in  the  field  of  aging. 

Obviously,  there  haa  beta  progress 
during  the  last  10  yean  and  this  Novona- 
ber  28  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  will  oonTene  (or  the  second  time. 
Called  for  by  a  Presktentlal  proclama- 
tion on  October  9,  19<W,  the  present  con- 
ference will  be  under  the  direction  of 
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John  B.  Martin,  the  President's  Special 
Assistant  for  the  Agmg.  There  are  nine 
areas  of  need  for  old  people  where  com- 
mittees are  now  studying  problems  and 
readying  propoeals  for  the  November 
conference.  Problems  being  discusoed 
include  subjects  fnnn  income  and  hous- 
ing to  education  and  spiritual  wellbeing. 

Although  I  believe  that  the  conference 
will  establish  positive  goals  and  offer  con- 
tinued hope  for  the  future,  I  feel  this  is 
not  enough.  I  believe  that  one  conference 
every  decade  is  hardly  enough  support  to 
offer  a  group  that  numbers  26,000,000 
Americans  and  has  almost  one-fourth  of 
its  members  classified  as  poor.  These  are 
a  very  special  group  of  people  who  are 
anxious  to  take  an  active  part  in  solving 
their  own  problems  They  responded  so 
enthusiastically  to  the  grassroots  meet- 
ing of  September  1970,  that  it  Ls  esti- 
mated that  these  meetings  were  attended 
bv  nearly  1  million  of  our  senior  citizens 
across  the  Nation.  This  shows  that  the 
aged  are  eager  for  reform  and  are  will- 
ing to  work  for  it.  Why  must  they  be 
made  to  wait  10  years  for  the  chance  to 
make  themselves  officially  lieard.  More 
than  70  percent  of  the  present  65  plus 
age  members  have  joined  the  group  since 
1961  Tliis  population  group  is  growing 
at  the  rate  of  900  a  day  or  330,000  a  year. 
Must  these  new  members  wait  a  decade 
before  they  have  a  chance  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  In  securing  their  future?  I  be- 
lieve they  should  not.  Therefore.  I  pro- 
pose the  following  resolution  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress: 

First.  That  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  meet  every  3  years  for 
tlie  purpose  of  studying  problems  affect- 
ing the  aged  and  proposing  solutions  to 
solve  these  problems. 

Second.  To  form  a  committee  within 
the  framework  of  the  Conference  that 
meets  on  a  continual  basis  and  tmalyzes, 
criticizes  and  keeps  up  to  date  the  pro- 
posals of  the  main  conference. 

Third.  Funding  for  the  entire  proposal 
will  come  from  Federal  sources  in  an 
agreed-upon  amount. 

Fourth.  A  charter  will  be  drawn  up  to 
handle  the  particulars  of  the  proposal. 
A  committee  to  write  the  charter  will  be 
chosen  and  include  memt)er8  of  the  com- 
mimity of  senior  citizens  as  well  as  others 
who  understand  their  problems. 

With  the  passage  of  tiiis  resolution  it 
will  be  possible  for  senior  members  of 
our  commimity  to  become  more  active  in 
dealing  with  their  own  fate  by  discussing 
tlieir  pressing  needs.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  tliey  can  be  best  kept  in  the  main- 
stream of  puDlic  policy  und  continue  to 
help  in  the  development  of  a  better 
society 

PRESIDENT  NIXON  SHOULD  NOMI- 
NATE CONGRESSMAN  RICHARD  H 
POFF  TO  THE  UJ5.  SUPREME 
COURT 


HON,  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOU8S  OF  RKPRKSENTAITVBS 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1971 
Mr  DBVINK  Mr  Speaker,  without  any 

criticism  of  any  of  the  persons  whose 
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names  have  been  mentioned  for  the  two 
existing  vacMicles  on  the  U-S.  Supreme 
Court,  I  feel  the  President  should  not 
accept  Congressman  Richard  H.  Parr's 
voluntary  withdrawal  from  consideratioji 
for  one  of  these  vacancies. 

Althwigh  tills  vcduntary  act  of  Dick  Is 
typical  of  this  great  American  and  na- 
tional legislator,  nothing  has  saddened 
me  more  personally  in  my  13  years  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  no  finer  constitutional  lawyer 
In  the  Congress  than  Dick  Porr.  The  en- 
dorsements of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Chairman,  Ejcawuxl  Chxeh,  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, my  distinguished  fellow  Ohioan 
William  M.  McCulloch;  and  of  former 
Democratic  Governor,  "•Pat"  Brown  ol 
California  will  so  attest. 

Dick  Poff  has  served  long  and  well  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  so  Uiat  my  col- 
leagues, Congressmen  Cellkr  and  Mc- 
CctLocH.  hardly  classified  as  conserva- 
tives, had  full  and  ample  opportunity  to 
observe  and  test  Dick's  legal  abilities,  his 
character,  and  his  industry  and  dedicated 
beliefs  in  America,  even  though  he  at 
times  was  In  disagreement  with  them 
philosophically.  Our  country  emerged 
from  and  grew  strong  out  of  disagree- 
ment ;  and  it  is  a  rarity  when  the  Supreme 
Court  acts  with  unanimity.  Justices 
Holmes  and  Brandeis  became  immortal 
as  dissenters. 

Former  California  Gov  'Pat"  Brown 
is  an  accepted  Uberal  oy  tradiuon. 
philosophy,  and  action.  In  his  service  as 
Chairman  of  the  Presidential  National 
Crime  Commission,  of  which  Dick  Porr 
was  a  member.  Governor  Brown  tiad  the 
opportunity  to  know  and  appreciate  Dick 
Porr's  abihties  and  character;  and  Gov- 
ernor Brown,  we  now  learn,  recom- 
mended to  President  Nixon  in  1970  that 
lie  nominate  Dick  Porr  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

How  will  the  lib^als  destroy  the  en- 
dorsements and  testimony  of  liberals 
such  as  Messrs.  Ckllkr,  McCttlloch.  and 
Brown  tf  Dick  Porr's  nomination  is  sent 
to  the  Senate?  These  are  not  mouthy, 
cliche  liberals  but  distinguished  Amer- 
ican patriots  who  have  faced  into  tlie 
wind  time  and  time  again;  and  often 
they,  too,  have  been  among  the  opposi- 
tion on  certain  issues.  They  know  the 
value  of  dissent  in  the  interest  of  Uie 
future  good  of  our  country. 

I  would  remind  President  Nixon  Uiat 
anj'  oppostion  to  Dick  Porr  has  neither 
tlie  strength  nor  vigor  of  the  opposiUon 
to  the  proposed  nomination  of  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  to  the  Supreme  Court  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1916;  but 
despite  this  opposition  to  Brandeis' 
nominaticm.  President  Wilson  sent  his 
name  to  the  Senate,  and  after  some- 
times vile,  bigoted,  unfair  hearings, 
Brandeis  was  confirmed  and  served  as 
an  Associate  Justice  23  years  imtil  1938 
when  he  resigned.  And  there  is  unani- 
mous cvinion  that  he  was  one  of  the  truly 
great  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Ue 
did  not  let  his  lonner  vi«orous,  aegres- 
sive,  almost  populist  and  Democrat  Party 
afflliation  blind  him  to  his  pledged  ad- 
herence to  the  Constitution  to  both  his 
majority  and  minority  opinions  on  the 
Court.  Neither  •would  Dnai  Porr.  As  an 
aside,  more  than  any  other  man.  It 
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Justice  BrandelA  who  defeated  the  late 
Democrat  President  PranUln  D.  Roose- 
velt's Court-packing  plan.  despite 
Brandels'  personal  friendship  with 
President  Roosevelt. 

And  all  of  us  can  remember  the 
vlgorotis  opposition  to  the  nomination  of 
Hugo  Black  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
President  Roosevelt  stuck  with  the 
nominee  and  he  became  a  Justice  in  1937 
and  remained  on  the  Court  until  his 
resignation  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
Just  prior  to  his  death.  Justice  Black, 
despite  his  so-called  "Southern"  back- 
ground and  former  short-time  member- 
ship in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  emerged  a-s 
a  great  Justice  and  a  "strict  construc- 
tionist" of  the  Constitution.  So  will  Dick 
Porr.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Remember  the  nomination  of  Felix 
Frankfurter  in  1939.  Some  of  those  still 
In  Congress  have  vivid  recollections  of 
the  opposition  to  this  nomination.  But 
what  was  Justice  Frankfurter's  record  on 
the  Court  until  his  retirement  in  1962? 
It  was  as  a  "strict  constructionist"  of 
the  Constitution.  He.  too,  will  always  be 
remembered  as  a  great  Justice.  So  will 
Dick  Poff.  Mr  Speaker,  if  his  name  is 
sent  to  the  Senate,  where  he  undoubtedly 
would  be  confirmed,  despite  the  almost 
hysterlctil  rantlngs  of  the  'chosen  few" 
who  have  placed  the  mantel  about  them- 
selves as  "experts  '  an  who  Is  and  who  is 
not  qualified  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
Let  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  test  the  patriotism,  the  inherent 
qualifications  of  an  acknowledged  Con- 
stitutional expert,  and  legislator,  such  as 
our  own  Dick  Porr. 

I  can  remember  the  loud  opposition  to 
the  nomination  of  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Tom  Clark  in  1949.  by  President 
Truman.  But  President  Trimian  was  not 
persuaded  against  this  nomination  of  a 
"Southerner"  and  other  criticisms  of 
Clark;  and  despite  his  refusal  to  testify 
at  his  nomination  hearing,  because  of  his 
strong  Constitutional  and  other  well- 
taken  legal  views  against  his  testifying, 
he  was  nominated  and  served  as  a 
Justice  until  1967.  The  best  proof  of  his 
record  as  a  Justice  is  the  continued  In- 
creasing esteem  with  which  he  has  been 
held  by  lawyers  and  other  Judges  the 
world  over.  He  was  awarded  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Medal,  the  highest 
legal  award  of  that  distinguished  associ- 
ation. He  coatlnues  to  chair  various 
committees  of  that  association  m  the 
fields  of  ethics,  court  behavior,  and  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  For  the  fourth 
time  since  1916.  from  Brandels  to  Black, 
to  Frankfurter  and  to  Clark,  the  loud 
opposition  has  been  proven  wrong;  as 
it  would  be  by  the  service  of  Dick  Poft 
as  Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court. 

So  I  respectfully  urge  President  Nixon 
to  nominate  Dick  Porr  as  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  despite  Dick's  voltin- 
tary  withdrawal.  Mr.  Speaker.  There  are 
stixing  and  great  allies  for  this  nomina- 
tion— not  only  In  the  UJ8.  Senate,  both 
Democrat  and  Republican,  but  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  through- 
out the  50  States  of  our  great  country. 
Mr  Ceixu  from  New  York;  Mr.  McCut- 
ujcH  from  Ohio;  and  Governor  Brown 
from  Calllomla.  are  only  typical  of  the 
kind  of  luitlonal  support  which  will  rally 
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around    the   nomination   of    this   great 
Congressman. 

And.  In  closing,  I  say  to  my  long  and 
respected  friend.  Dies  Porr,  you  owe  it 
to  your  coimtry.  your  State,  to  your  col- 
leacrues  in  the  House,  and,  most  of  all,  to 
your  fine  family  to  face  into  the  wind  of 
this  unixjpular,  basically  sterile — how- 
ever vocal- — opposition.  Let  your  war 
record  and  your  splendid  record  of  ac- 
complishment in  the  House  speak  for  you 
to  the  Senate  and  to  our  people — and 
the  Senate  and  people  will  answer 
with  a  resounding  aflinnation  of  your 
nomination. 


October  21,  1971 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AUTHORITIES 

OPPOSE  ENACTMENT  OP  THE 
PRAYER  AMENDMENT  AS  INVA- 
SION OF  FIRST  AMENDMENT 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

f)r     Nrw     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  \ital 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  well  as  all  people,  under- 
stand that  the  proposed  prayer  amend- 
ment is  in  the  language  of  Archibald  Cox. 
former  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States  and  now  at  the  Law  School  of 
Harvard  University,  "a  frightening  de- 
parture from  our  previous  tradition  and 
ideals." 

As  responsible  Representatives  we  must 
not  be  stampeded  into  using  the  Con- 
stitution as  an  Instrument  seeking  politi- 
cal favor  or  disfavor.  Agam.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  study  the  content  of  the  two 
letters  I  enclose — one  by  Archibald  Cox 
and  the  other  from  Herbert  Wechsler  of 
Columbia  University. 

In  commenting  on  the  proposed  prayer 
amendment,  the  enunent  constitutional 
authority  Wechsler  says: 

It  La  the  kct  of  ofnclally  calling  upon  people 
to  offer  or  participate  in  prayer  that  I  con- 
ceive to  be  offenalve  to  the  Tlrat  amendment; 
and  that  I  would  exp«ci  would  be  regarded  as 
offensive  by  religious  people  no  lesa  than  by 
the  unbelievers. 

The  texts  of  the  letters  follow: 
Law  School  or  Ha>v*U)  Dwrvxasmr, 

CAMBan>oK.  Mass  .  October  12.  1971. 
Mr  Emamusl  CKIJ.XB. 

Chatrrruin,  US  House  of  Repreienlatxies. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Woihlngton, 
DC 

DcAB  Mb  CEU.n;  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  September  27  requesting  my 
comments  upon  HJ  Res  191  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  T7nlted  Stat«a  with 
respect  ol  otlering  of  prayer  lu  public 
buildings 

Por  Congress  to  propose  this  constitutional 
aoiMUlmeut  would.  In  my  opinion.  b«  a 
frtghtenlng  departure  from  our  previous 
tra^lltlon  and  luttlonal  ideals  I  am  glad  that 
you  oppose  It  and  hope  the  fight  will  be 
succesKful 

One  must  first  t)e  clear  about  the  objective 
of  the  amendment  It  Is  to  overrule  the  de- 
clsloiui  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Biatej)  In  the  school  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
cases.  Those  decisions  bold  that  any  prayer 
or  Bible  readings  or  other  rellgloiu  exercises 
lu  the  public  schools,  bearing  any  form  of 
sponsorship  by  the  school  authontiea.  vio- 
lates the  nrst  Amendment. 


The  phraseology  of  HJ  R«s.  191  appear* 
to  be  *  disingenuous  attempt  to  obscure  the 
essentUil  point.  The  real  Issue  Is  one  of  offl- 
clal  sponsorship,  either  acknowledged  or 
generated  by  adbertsnoe  to  past  customs  with 
some  at  the  outward  forms  of  spousor&hlp 
removed.  There  are  no  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions (to  the  best  of  my  knowledge)  hold- 
ing that  the  Constitution  does  not  permit 
persons  lawfully  assembled  in  a  public 
building  to  engage  In  prayer  when  they  wish 
and  where  there  Is  no  fcn-m  of  official  spon- 
sorship bringing  pressure  upon  the  minority 
to  participate  or  branding  them  as  "out- 
siders' If  they  refrain.  Many  persons  do  par- 
ticipate In  public  praye*-  In  public  places,  as 
Illustrated  by  practice  in  the  Senate  and 
Hoi  ae  of  Rf  presents t Ives  Sometimes  llllga- 
llon  has  been  Instituted  In  aj  effort  to  es- 
tablish the  proposition  that  the  mere  use  of 
public  facilities  Is  enough  to  make  such 
practices  unconstitutional,  but  ther^  is  scant 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  reach  that  conclusion  The  real  Issue, 
therefore.  Is  one  of  authorizing  state  officials 
to  sanction  non -denominational  prayer  In 
the  public  schools  under  circumstances  put- 
ting an  official  Imprimatur  upoij  the  occasion. 

The  primary  objection  to  HJ  Res  191  Is 
that  Its  adoption  would  op)en  the  door  to 
local  action  by  State  officials  impairing  the 
religious  freedom  of  those  children  and  their 
parents  whose  consciences  expose  participa- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  point  will  appear  most  clearly 
If  I  put  it  In  personal  terms  that  may  also 
be  applicable  to  some  of  your  colleagues  1 
was  brought  up  In  a  religious  family  as  an 
Episcopalian.  The  saying  of  prayer  and 
participating  In  other  religious  exercises  at 
the  opening  of  the  school  day  seemM  nor- 
mal and  essential.  Mo«t  of  those  In  the  same 
circle  felt  the  same  way.  or  else  they  took 
the  exercises  as  a  matter  of  course  without 
caring  one  way  or  the  other  Broader  experi- 
ence later  In  my  life  brought  home  to  me  the 
depth  of  the  affront  the  official  sponsorship 
of  any  such  exercises  gives  to  sensitive  mem- 
bers of  other  religions,  and  to  some  equally 
sincere  and  eonsclentlotis  skeptics  and 
humanlsU.  While  mjUlng  prayers  non- 
denomlnatlonal  may  broaden  the  number 
who  cajQ  participate  without  offense  to  their 
own  religious  feelings,  there  are  people  for 
Whom  this  Is  no  solution  Deeply  religious 
people  are  often  oppoaed  to  watered -down 
prayer  lacking  (as  they  say)  any  depth  of 
convlotlon.  Many  oommunltles  Include  mem- 
bers of  religious  faiths  which  could  not  be 
brought  within  any  non-denomlnational 
prayer  unless  It  were  stripped  of  all  signifi- 
cance. With  the  young  (as  even  with  some 
aduIU)  the  preasure  to  conform  or  suffer  the 
pain  of  being  branded  an  "ouUlder "  Is  not 
apprecUbly  leBM>n«d  by  making  participation 
"voluntary  in  terms  of  any  formal  rule 

I  think  It  Indisputable  therefore,  that 
school  prayers  carrying  any  official  Imprima- 
tur invade  the  religious  freedom  of  Individ- 
uals and  minority  groups  And  this  official 
iniprlmatur,  carrying  pressure  to  oonform. 
seems  wnescapably  present  whenever  prayers 
are  held  In  school. 

Once  the  Invasion  of  the  rellglotis  freedom 
of  individuals  or  minority  groups  Is  recog- 
nized— I  do  not  think  It  can  be  denied — It 
sliould  be  unnecessary  to  argue  that  the  Con- 
gress should  not  recommend  a  constitutional 
amendment  opening  the  door  to  impairment 
of  religious  liberty  In  the  Unlt«d  State*. 
That  the  Invasion  did  occur  prior  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  school  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  decisions  in  the  1900'a  attecta  only 
our  earlier  lack  of  praoeptlon,  or  perhaps  tlie 
human  tendency  ot  allowing  our  practice  to 
fall  short  of  the  full  measure  of  our  Ideals. 

A  aeoondary  but  &on«tbel«aa  important 
objection  to  tb«  propoMd  ain«ndm«nt  ta  Its 
invltAtloa  to  endless  rounds  of  amoUonal 
litigation.  The  politloal  •uphamisma  to  which 
the  draftsmen  have  raaorted  leave  uncertain 
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the  scope  of  what  Uiey  propose.  Although  the 
latent  to  modify  the  luterpreUtion  of  the 
First  Amendment  In  the  school  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  seems  apparent,  the  language 
of  H.J.  Res.  iBl.  standing  alone  hardly  com- 
pels that  InterpreUtlon.  The  sponsors  of  the 
earlier  litigaUon  wUl  argue  Uiat  much  more 
than  Uie  right  to  participate  In  prayer  whUe 
lawfully  assembled  is  Involved  In  school 
prayers  because  of  the  element  of  official 
sponsorship,  and  that  therefore  the  new 
amendment  does  not  apply  to  such  prayers 
Probably  they  wovUd  not  succeed,  but  there 
IS  no  point  In  uaiiig  words  that  Invite 
UtlgaUon. 

There  are  many  places  in  which  people 
ptesenUy  are  free  to  engage  lu  prayer  while 
lawfully  gathered  on  public  property  In  at 
least  some  of  these  instances  the  First 
Ameudnieiit  already  prevents  abrldgniejit  of 
that  privilege.  Oiie  naturally  aiks.  therefore, 
whether  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  auieud- 
ment  to  eularge  the  exlsUtig  conslUuilonal 
right  apart  from  school  prayers.  If  so.  by  how 
much'  Is  Uie  aim  to  enlarge  the  right  to 
participate  In  prayer  when  on  public  property 
u>  is  It  to  create  or  enlarge  some  right  to  go 
on  public  property  for  the  purpose  of  praylngV 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  uondcnonilna- 
tlonal  •  prayer?  A  Chrlsuan  speaking  to  a 
Christian  of  another  sect  nught  describe  the 
Lord's  Prayer  as  noudenomlnational,  but  the 
deflnlUon  would  be  too  narrow  to  encompass 
Jews  or  Buddhists.  The  problems  of  Inter- 
pretation are  so  obvious  (when  one  foc'.issea 
upon  the  term)  that  luj  uLher  examples  are 
required. 

I  hope  IhU  letter  may  be  helpful. 
With  best  wishes, 

AXCHIBALD    Cox. 


COLTTMBIA  UnIVKESITY  IN  THE 

CriY  OF  Ntw  York. 

School  or  Law. 
Ncio  York  NY.,  October  IS.  1971. 
Hon    Khtkvuii.  Ctu-CK, 
Clunrrnan.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  V.S. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dea«  CoNcaxsfiMAN  CELLta:  I  am  glad  to 
know  from  your  letter  of  September  27  that 
you  will  oppose  HJ.  Res.  191.  the  proposed 
amendment  dealing  with  prayer  In  pubUc 
buUdlngs. 

There  Is  of  course  a  sense  In  which  the 
Resolution  Is  entirely  mi-anlnglei>s.  slue* 
nothing  m  the  Constitution  would  now  pre- 
clude an  individual  In  a  public  building  from 
offering  a  prayer,  denominational  or  non- 
denomlnauonal.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
proposal  would  undoubtedly  be  taken  to 
uverrtde  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  dealing 
with  the  validity  of  prescribing  a  prayer  to 
be  offered  by  those  assembled  in  a  public 
building,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Regents- 
rule  in  New  York  and  the  teachers'  action  In 
other  oases.  It  Is  the  act  of  officially  calling 
upon  people  to  offer  or  participate  In  prayer 
that  I  conceive  to  be  offensive  to  the  First 
Amendment,  arid  that  I  would  expect  would 
be  regarded  as  offensive  by  religious  people 
no  leas  than  by  the  unbelievers. 

With  high  regard.  I  am 
Faithfully. 

Herbekt  Wechsltr 


PRESBYTERIANS    OPPOSE    PRAYER 
AMENDME3ST 
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The   UNrrtD   PaesBTrniiAN   Church   n*   thx 

U.8.A. 

EXCEKPT  raOM  "aEtJkTIONS  BrrWZEN  CHtJBCH 
AND  STATi:  IN  TH«  UNrTED  PTATES  OT 
AMBUCA  ' 

(Adopted  by  the  175th  General  Assembly 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
r  S  A.  May  1963) 

The  General  Assembly  redeclares  lis  con- 
viction that  church  and  state  must  be  organ- 
Icallv  separate. 

C.  In  order  to  Implement  the  principle  of 
organic  sepaj^tlon  of  church  and  state,  the 
General  Assembly  adopts  the  toUowlng 
gtildeilnes  for  study  and  action  by  all  the 
Judicatories  of  our  Church: 

1.  The  celebration  of  religious  holidays 
Ikb'.e  reading  and  prayer  In  public  schools. 
Public  schools  are  creations  of  the  whole 
society  operaung  tiirough  clvU  authority  and 
Justlfv  their  existence  solely  In  terms  of 
their  "usefulness  to  the  society.  Their  role 
Is  to  nurture  the  cultural,  social,  and  mate- 
rial advancement  of  all  citizens  by  a  special 
system  of  Instruction  through  intellectual 
and  social  disciplines  and  to  stimulate  a  free 
search  for  truth  within  this  discipline 

In  t!ie  fulfillment  of  this  role,  public 
schooU  should  not  Ignore  the  personal  be- 
liefs In  C/od  which  are  a  part  of  the  life  of 
its  pupils,  but  should  recognize  and  respect 
.surh  beliefs.  Public  schools  should  neither 
be  hostile  to  religious  beliefs  nor  act  in  any 
manner  which  t«nd8  to  favor  one  religion  or 
church  over  another. 

In  this  light  the  Special  Committee  on 
Church  and  State  refvmmendt  that: 

a  Churches  recognise  the  administration 
of  religious  training  and  observance  as  the 
domain  of  church  and  family. 

b  United  Presbyterians  actively  strlv^  to 
rec-apture  from  popular  custom  the  ol>aerv- 
ance  of  religious  holidays  In  order  to  restore 
their  deepest  religious  meaning. 

c  Since  the  association  of  seasonal  activ- 
ities vrtth  religious  holidays  In  the  public 
schofJs  tends  to  pervert  their  religious  «lg- 
nincance.  such  association  be  dlscoxiraged  as 
forelen  to  the  purpose  of  the  public  school 
d  Religious  holidays  be  acknowledged  and 
explained,  but  never  celebrated  religiously, 
by  public  schools  or  their  administrators 
when  acting  In  an  official  capacity. 

e  Whenever  possible,  students  of  various 
religious  faiths  should  be  allowed  sufficient 
time  to  permit  the  ortebration  of  their  rall- 
glous  observancea  away  from  public  school 
property  However.  orgarUssed  religious 
groups  should  avoid  Jeopardizing  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  public  educaUonal  process  by  un- 
reasonable demands  for  time  away  from 
public  school  for  any  roaaon. 

f  Religious  obaervancea  never  be  held  In 
a  public  school  or  introduced  into  the  public 
school  as  part  of  Its  program.  Bible  reading 
in  oonnectlon  with  courses  In  the  American 
heritage,  world  history,  literature,  the  social 
sciences,  and  other  academic  subjects  Is  eoon- 
pletely  appropriate  to  public  school  Instruc- 
tion. Bible  reading  and  prayers  ae  devotional 
acts  tend  toward  Indoctrlnatloo  or  meaning- 
less ritual  and  should  be  omitted  for  both 
reasons.  Ministers,  priests,  and  rabbis  should 
be  free  to  speak  In  pubUc  schools,  provided 
their  speaking  does  not  constitute  religious 
indoctrination  or  their  presence  for  a  part  of 
a  religious  obeervance. 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BKPaKSKNTATlVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1971 
Mr.  8CHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
evidence*!  by  the  following  statement,  the 
major  Presbyterian  yroupe  In  this  coun- 
try are  opposed  to  the  proposed  oooatltu- 
Uonal  amendment  regarding  prayer  In 
public  buildings: 


ACTION  NEEDED  NOW  TO  INCREASK 
HOME  HEATING  OIL  IMPORTS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  »«*'M'Af-wii»i.n'B 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE?rrATn'ES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.     CONTE      Mr      Speaker,     earlier 
today,      my     Massachusetts     colleague 
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Michael  J.  Harrington  presented  testi- 
mony to  the  Small  Business  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  chaired  by 
Senator  Thomas  McIntyrx. 

The  Mclnlyre  subcommittee  is  exam- 
ining the  critical  petroleum  pnce  and 
.supply  situation,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  oil-import  quotas  and  other  as- 
pects of  government  oil  policy  which  ad- 
versely affect  all  U£.  consumers. 

Mr.  Harrington's  statement  is  an  ex- 
cellent contribution  to  understAndiiig 
this  areas,  and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  HARRtNGTON  also  rightly  stressee 
the  urgent  need  for  a  prompt  decision  by 
the  President  to  extend  and  expand  Uie 
No.  2  home-heating  oil  import  program. 
"Iliis  decision  was  promised  us  months 
ago,  and  we  cannot  tolerate  further 
delay  Each  day  that  passes  without  a  de- 
cision reduces  the  chances  of  securing 
adequate  supplies  at  fair  prices 

Tlie  statement  referred  to  follows: 
Testimont  or  Congkessmajh  Michaxl  J.  Hab- 

RINGTON    PKZSKNTEO    TO    TH«    SOBCOMMITTII 

ON     SMAtx     BusiNras.     Senate     Banking, 

HOUSIHC     AND     URSAN      ArFAiaS     COMMITTFE, 

Oct  20.  1971 

I  do  not  Intend  to  make  a  lengthy  state- 
ment, because  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  necessary 
to  go  to  great  length  to  document  the  un- 
deniable And  It  is  undeniable  that  the  oil 
poltcT  of  this  nation  Is  In  Itself  one  of  the 
important  reasons  that  the  coat  of  living  In 
New  England  Is  unacoeptably  high 

Simply  stated,  the  scheme  of  Import  quotas 
and  domestic  production  restrictions  which 
govern  the  oil  Industry  In  America  forces  the 
consumers  of  this  country  to  pay  ransom  to 
a  handful  of  large  producers  The  people  of 
New  England  are  forced  to  pay  an  even  higher 
ransom  than  those  In  the  rest  of  the  country. 
And  the  sole  purpose  of  this  unfair,  unpro- 
ductive, regressive  system  is  to  enhance  the 
position  of  the  Incumbent  national  admin- 
istration with  a  small  but  wealthy — and 
therefore  politically  potent — Industry 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object,  as  I  know 
you  do.  and  as  our  colleagues  from  New  Eng- 
land do,  to  having  our  constituents  pay  an 
exorbitant  premium  on  one  of  the  neceasltleo 
of  life  solely  to  enrich  the  already  swollen 
campaign  chest  of  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

We  are  told  that  the  purpose  of  oil  quotas 
it  to  preserve  our  national  security  by  pre- 
venting the  depletion  of  our  own  nationsJ 
oil  supply.  In  two  years  In  Congress  I  have  yet 
to  find  anyone  who  could  give  me  even  a 
plausible  ouUlne  of  an  argument  that  would 
jusUfy  restrlcUng  the  Import  of  foreign  oU 
on  the  grounds  that  It  pireserTes  domestic 
supplies.  Clearly,  the  less  foreign  produced  oil 
we  consume,  the  more  domestic  oil  we  will 
consume,  and  how  consuming  more  of  a  fixed 
resource  results  in  our  having  more  of  that 
resource  and  not  less  is  a  bit  of  px>lltlcal 
arltJimeUc  that  I  simply  cannot  understand. 
Unless  domesUc  oil  secreUy  partakes  of  some 
of  the  quallUes  that  were  preeent  In  the 
substances  encountered  by  Alice  In  Wonder- 
land, the  more  of  It  we  tise,  the  less  of  it  w» 
'Will  have. 

There  have  been  times.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  tlie  arguments  of  the  oil  Industry  and 
their  protectors  within  the  Administration 
have  led  me  to  doubt  the  simple  logic  of 
this  matter.  Even  palpable  nonsense  eaa 
sotind  plausible  if  it  to  repeated  often 
enough,  and  In  a  persuaalTO  ■way.  Bnt  the 
report  of  Preeident  Nixon's  own  Committee — 
his  haad-plcked  blue  ribbon,  hlgb-lerrt 
Cabinet  Task  Force — reaasxires  me.  Even  this 
group  concluded  tliat  drastic  rerlslon  of  tb« 
Import  quota  system  is  In  order  tTnfortii- 
naieiy.  their  logic  is  no  match  for  the  politi- 
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cal  strength  of  the  oU  Industry  within  the 
Administration's  oounciis,  but  those  of  us 
not,  subject  to  that  pressure  can  take  their 
conclusions  as  support  for  our  position. 

The  dlareganl  shown  by  the  incumbent 
Administration  for  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
New  England  with  regard  to  oil  Is  being 
underlined  even  as  you  sit  here  this  morning. 
The  announcement  of  new  quotas  on  Number 
2  oil,  which  we  have  been  promised  would 
be  made.  Is  now  being  delayed,  possibly  for 
two  ni.Tre  weeks,  during  which  time  commlt- 
meaui  secured  by  some  New  England  dealers 
for  reasonably  priced  oil  will  expire.  The 
members  of  the  New  England  delegation 
hopeU  to  be  able  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
Genernl  Lincoln  at  our  scheduled  caucus 
meeting  yesterday  But  Gen.  Lincoln  told  us 
he  was  too  busy  with  the  New  Bkx>nomlc 
Policy  to  meet  with  23  members  of  tJie  House 
of  Representatlvee  to  dlscvias  one  of  his  old 
economic  policies  that  has  been  a  substantial 
contributor  to  the  Inflation  of  price*  he  Ifl 
now  seeking  to  control. 

Mr  Chairman,  every  one  of  our  New  Eng- 
land constituents  pays  an  extra  •44.00  per 
year  for  heating  coets  because  of  this  Import 
policy,  and  its  domestic  concomltanta.  The 
benefit  we  get  for  this  extraordinary  tax  Is 
the  knowledge  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  well-regarded  by  the  oil 
industry.  Prankly,  I  do  not  think  you  have 
to  be  an  o!d  New  England  trader  to  regard 
that  as  a  very  bad  t>argaln 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  lilgh  price 
of  oil  products  Is  primarily  the  result  of  the 
unrealLstic  existing  oil  Import  reetrlctlons. 
The  quota  system  allows  the  price  of  domes- 
tic crude  oil  to  remalu  66  per  cent  above  the 
price  of  foreign  oil  and  as  a  result  forces 
consumers  to  pay  5  billion  more  for  their 
oU  products  than  would  be  the  case  were 
there  no  restrictions. 

By  l9flO  the  quota  system  may  coet  the 
consumer  more  than  8  billion  annually.  This 
averages  out  to  atxjut  $96  per  year  for  the 
average  family  of  4.  And  that  Is  a  nationwide 
hgure. 

Persons  on  the  East  Coast  pay  30  per  cent 
more  for  fuel  oil  than  on  the  West  Coast. 
In  1969  the  Northeast  alone  accounted  for 
1.5  billion  of  the  total  consumer  cost  for 
fuel.  When  viewed  in  terms  of  per  capita  costs 
the  disproportion  tor  New  Englanders  Is  even 
IDore  marked-  -the  per  capita  cost  of  the  oil 
Import  restrictions  w;is  #44  for  the  New 
Bngl&nd  consumer,  while  the  average  cost 
to  all  consumers  124. 

Since  the  establlshmein  of  the  Import 
quota  system  m  1959,  the  changes  have  been 
less  than  modest  No  modlflcaUons  have  re- 
sulted to  reflect  any  policy  changes  regarding 
our  national  security  between  the  1980'8  and 
the  1970s  No  comprehensive,  high  level 
study  was  undertaken  until  1969  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  appointed  the  blue  rlblxjn  Cabi- 
net Task  Force  on  OU  Import  Control  The 
major  finding  of  the  Task  Force,  that  Im- 
port quotas  be  lifted,  add  credence  to  the 
propfjsltion  Uiat  changes  are  long  overdue  In 
an  otl  econi-sny  t>aBed  on  import  restrictions 
aiul    increased    lthjIs    to   the   consumer. 

As  It  presently  operate*  the  oil  system  Is 
nothing  more  than  the  encouragement  of  a 
special,  privileged  position  conferred  on  the 
oil  industry  by  the  Executive— a  privilege 
which  has  contributed  to  making  oil  the 
most  protected  commodity  In  the  United 
State?. 

Along  with  the  quota  system,  ensuring  the 
scarcity  of  fuel  products,  the  top  oil  com- 
paiiies  perpetuate  the  status  quo  by  tighten- 
ing control  over  the  energy  asseta  of  the 
United  States. 

Diversification  of  oU  companies  Into  coal, 
natural  gas.  and  uranium  production  Is  lead- 
ing to  a  monopolization  of  energy  aouroe*  by 
the  oil  Industry  aiul  the  resultant  reduced  In- 
centive to  develop  any  energy  sources  com- 
petitive with  oU.  The  consumers  are  again 
forced   to   shoulder  the   burden  of  any   oil 
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indivBtry  misfortunes  with  nowhere  else  to 
turn  for  relief. 

The  FPC  and  FTC  must  start  to  regulate 
the  burgeoning  energy  monopolies.  Moat  re- 
cently the  4.7  billion  dollar  rate  Increase  in 
Southern  Louisiana  natural  gas  production 
was  announced,  and  there  seems  to  be  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  the  lack  of  a  con- 
sclentouR  effort  on  the  part  of  the  FPC  to 
regulate  the  producers  led  to  the  Increase 
The  FPC  seems  to  rely  on  those  It  la  supposed 
to  regulate  for  regulatory  liUCormatlon.  The 
continued  lack  of  enforcement  and  regula- 
tion of  the  on  Industry  by  the  FPC  Is  one  of 
the  most  obvious  examples  of  the  special 
benefits  allowed  the  oil  moguls  and  the  uni- 
que power  of  the  Industry, 

Depletion  eillowances  provide  another 
boondogfle  for  oil  companies. 

With  depletion  allowances,  oil  companies 
.save  1  3  billion  a  year  In  taxes — and  this  does 
not  take  into  account  the  cost  to  the  Oov- 
emmeut  of  continuing  the  allowances.  Over 
the  life  of  the  average  well,  this  amounts  ap- 
proximately to  a  savings  of  19  times  the 
original  Investment.  It  has  been  reported 
that  in  1968.  eg,,  all  United  States  corpora- 
tions paid  40  percent  on  the  average  of 
their  Incoma  in  tuxes  while  United  States 
oil  companies  paid  only  8  percent.  The  oil 
depletion  allowance  Is  only  one  of  several  tax 
benefits  which  enable  companies  with  huge 
net   profiu    to   pay   a   minimal    federal    tax. 

The  Import  quota,  by  Insulatlug  domestic 
Industry  from  competition  has  resulted 
In  domestic  Industry  becoming  needleasly 
sloppy,  luefflcient.  repressive  and  most  Im- 
portantly, unresponsive  to  consumer  needs. 
Marginal  companies  are  able  to  survive 
which  would  die  under  free  competition.  In- 
efllclent  wells  continue  to  produce  at  a  mini- 
mum cap«bcity  while  preventing  low  ccxst 
wells  from  producing  at  their  most  efficient 
rate.  One  of  the  major  arguments  for  drop- 
ping import  restrictions  Is  that  domestic  In- 
dustry will  be  freed  to  reorganize  on  a  more 
efficient  basis  and  enable  New  EIngland  and 
other  sections  of  the  country  to  purchase 
both  residual  and  home  beating  oil  at  com- 
petitive   world  market   prices. 

The  oil  Import  quota  while  a  major  cause 
for  New  England's  desperate  situation  It  ap- 
parently not  the  only  cause. 

A.s  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import 
Control  P.180  made  clear,  oil  company  officials 
grossly  underestimated  the  demand  for  resi- 
dual oil  in  1970,  This  demand  cut  into  the 
supply  of  home  beating  oil  to  the  point  that 
thl«  oil  iB  being  used  more  and  more  often 
to  blend  with  or  substitute  for  residual  oU. 

This  Is  particularly  true  with  the  shortage 
of  low-sulphur  residual  in  light  of  the  new 
low  sulphur  pollution  control  requirement 
now  In  effect,  A  program  must  be  developed 
to  insure  a  subetautlal  Increase  In  domestic 
production  of  residual  oil.  The  Interior  De- 
partment has  recently  served  notice  of  a 
proposed  change  in  the  Imptort  program  for 
residual  oil  No  quota  now  exists  on  residual, 
and  the  majors  are  pressing  for  regulation 
changes  that  will  make  it  easier  to  reimpose 
quotas.  I  have  Just  Joined  Congressman 
Silvio  Conte  and  other  members  of  the  New 
England  and  New  York  Delegations  in  writ- 
ing to  the  OU  Import  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  strongly  opposing 
amendments  to  the  OU  Import  Regulations 
which  aould  make  It  easier  for  Imports  to 
be  Imposed  Everything  must  be  done  to 
ensure  that  these  quotas  are  not  relmpoeed. 

TTie  poBsiblll'.y  of  building  a  low  sulphur 
residual  fuel  oil  refinery  capacity  on  the 
East  Coast  should  also  be  considered  as  a 
relief  measure  to  the  Northeast  and  a  means 
of  revitalizing  residual  domestic  production. 

The  effect  of  the  present  oil  control  sys- 
tem on  No  a  or  home  heating  oil  Is  also  of 
particular  concern  to  the  Northeast  which 
consumes  3  per  cent  of  the  domestic  de- 
mand for  this  fuel.  The  price  of  this  oil  pro- 
duction has  increased  SU   cents  since   1964 
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to  the  oirrent  retaU  price  of  approximate]7 
18  cents  per  gallon. 

The  cost  of  Import  restrictions  Is  dra- 
matically Illustrated  when  this  price  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  heating  oU  In  Montreal, 
Canada,  where  there  are  no  import  restric- 
tions. In  Montreal  No.  3  fuel  retails  at  S 
cents  less  than  In  New  England,  even  though 
this  oil  Is  landed  In  Maine  and  delivered  to 
Montreal  by  pipeline.  With  free  Importation 
of  No  a  heating  oil  Into  the  United  SUtes. 
this  3  cent  savings  would  mean  a  saving  to 
New  England  alone  of  %\3i  million  each  year, 
and  tl  1  billion  nationwide 

The  cost  to  consumers  of  heating  oil  re- 
flects the  high  prices  generated  by  import 
restrictions  for  all  oil  products  The  prices 
of  No  2.  however,  also  manifest  the  singular 
effect  the  control  program  has  had  In  severely 
limiting  the  beneficial  effect  of  competition. 
It  is  a  recognized  characteristic  of  Import 
restrtctlons  that  they  have  an  unequal  effect 
on  producers,  refiners,  or  marketers  within 
the  industry,  and  the  resulting  interference 
with  competitive  relations  Introduces  com- 
petitive distortions  The  otl  Import  control 
prf>gram  has  enabled  major  oil  companies  to 
squeeze  out  many  independent  deepwsler 
terminal  <->perators.  to  control  the  availability 
of  heating  fuel  through  the  entire  produc- 
tion process,  and,  therefore,  to  dictate  the 
price  of  this  fuel  to  Northeastern  consumers. 

Terminal  operators  are  the  link  between 
the  refineries  and  the  consuming  public,  and 
competition  among  them  has  kept  the  retail 
price  of  oil  products  at  a  marketable  level. 
With  the  institution  of  oil  Import  restrictions 
in  1959,  the  major  oil  companies,  who  re- 
fine almoet  all  domestic  oil,  have  bought  up 
many  terminal  operators  In  an  attempt  to 
create  a  vertical  monopoly — an  attempt 
which  ha.?  virtually  succeeded  due  to  the 
workings  of  the  quota  system. 

Under  the  existing  ImpKJrt  program,  40,000 
barrels  of  No  2  oil  are  permitted  into  New 
England  a  day.  A  more  realistic  celling  is 
needed  with  an  Increase  to  at  least  100,000 
barrels  per  day.  Along  with  other  members 
of  the  New  England  delegation  I  have  con- 
tacted Mr  George  Lincoln.  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  to  urge 
this  and  other  necessary  changes. 

In  addition  the  restriction  of  No  2  imfxjrts 
to  Western  Hemisphere  sources  must  be  elim- 
inated so  tliat  we  have  freer,  better  access 
to  cheap)«r  oil  It  Is  particularly  necessary  to 
develop  competitive  pressure  on  Caribbean 
oU  sources.  With  a  million  barrel  demand  a 
day  for  No  2  oil.  terminal  operators  have  had 
to  rely  on  domestic  refineries  for  an  adequate 
heating  oil  supply  By  opening  up  European 
markets.  Independent  terminal  operators  will 
be  able  to  buy  cheaper  products  from  Europe 
thereby  loosening  the  grip  of  major  oil  com- 
pames  in  the  heating  oU  market  which  keep 
prices  high. 

The  shortage  of  No  2  heating  oil  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  many  requests  for  emergency 
allocations  of  this  fuel  made  before  the  Oil 
Import  Ap]>eal8  Board  But  theee  allocations 
are  too  small  to  have  any  significant  Impact 
In  terms  of  a  change  In  price  Increased  allo- 
cations of  No  3  fuel  Imports  to  Independent 
terminal  operators  would  be  a  step  toward 
providing  an  adequate  supply  of  heating  oil 
to  consumers  and  aaarurlng  the  survival  of 
Uidependents  as  strong  competitors. 

The  most  satisfactory  and  necessary  solu- 
tion at  this  time  Is  complete  abolition  of  all 
Import  restrictions  arvl  the  subsequent  re- 
vival of  free  competition.  Only  by  decreas- 
ing the  price  of  domestic  crude  oU  can  we 
be  assured  that  price  decreases  In  oU  prod- 
ucts wUl  foUow — not  only  In  heating  oil  but 
also  In  gasoline  and  In  raw  materials  for  the 
petrochemical  Industry. 

The  extensive  research  of  the  Cabinet  Task 
Force  showed  that  free  competition  would 
have  relatively  Uttlc  effect  on  the  major  fields 
now  supplying  the  bulk  of  our  production, 
for  such  fields  will   be  used  up  no  matter 
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».^at  U  done  about  Imptwt*.  More  Impor- 
tantly If  import  controls  wtn  abandoned, 
nro-ratlonlng  would  beconve  podntleas  and  1.3 
million  barrels  per  day  of  existing  domastic 
caoacitv  would  come  into  use. 

But  "the  most  outstanding  result  of  de- 
control would  be  the  boom  created  In  the 
Northeast,  the  area  most  readily  accessible 
to  foreign  supplies.  Rather  than  exporting 
United  States  refinery  capacity,  decontrol 
would  bring  about  the  construction  of 
Northeastern  refineries,  due  to  the  ease  of 
shipping  crude  oU  rather  than  finished  prod- 
ucts and  the  superior  quality  of  domestlcaUy 
refined  oil  Such  growth,  with  proper  envl- 
roimiental  safeguards.  Is  urgently  needed— 
the  East  Coast,  which  uses  46  per  cent  of 
vhe  nation's  oU,  has  only  16  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  refinery  capacity,  largely  a  result  of 
the  present  dlfllculty  In  obtaining  crude  oil. 
The  need  for  immediate  Congressional  and 
Executive  action  Is  clear.  Legislation  for 
quota  repeal  which  I  co-sponsored  early  In 
1971  Is  locked  In  House  Ways  £  J  Means. 
The  repeal  of  the  Connally  "Hot  OU"  Act 
which  I  also  co-sponsored  along  with  many 
of  my  other  New  England  colleagues  early 
this  session  Is  faring  better.  The  bill  would 
remove  federal  sanction  for  state  proraUng 
which  ermbles  the  major  oil  suppliers  to  ob- 
tain information  on  oil  supplies  and  know 
at  what  level  to  hold  down  oil  production 
to  keep  prices  high.  Congressman  Torbert 
MacDonald  of  Massachusetts  Is  considering 
placing  this  bUl  on  the  hearing  agenda  for 
his  Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power 

The'  resolution  of  the  North  East  Public 
Power  Association  to  seek  legal  action  chal- 
lenging the  mandatory  Import  control  pro- 
gram and  Presidential  suspensl.)n  of  the 
Connally  "Hot  OU  "  Act  Is  welcome  action 
I  have  also  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
create  a  National  Defense  Petroleum  Re- 
serve as  a  substitute  to  import  quotas.  The 
age-old  Btrgument  for  quotas  is  the  need  for 
a  full  domestic  supply  in  case  of  conven- 
tional war.  My  bUl  would  provide  a  more 
realistic  and  viable  substitution.  It  would 
enable  New  England  to  enjoy  lower  oU  prices 
and  more  adequate  supply  while  conserving 
our  domestic  oU. 

This  bill  would  conserve  and  stockpile  our 
oU  while  guaranteeing  that  interruptions  in 
our  supply  of  foreign  petroleum  do  not  in- 
jure our  national  security.  The  bUl  would 
provide  for  federal  land  to  be  set  aside  with 
enough  petroleum-producing  capacity  to 
protect  the  United  States  against  one  year 
continuous  Interruption  of  oU  Imports  from 
all  thoae  non-contiguous  countries  which 
the  President  determines  to  be  Insecure 
sources.  The  bill  U  both  in  the  Interest  of 
national  security  and  an  Important  conser- 
vation measure.  The  legislation  would  also 
recognize  the  need  for  a  national  energy 
policy  Such  a  policy  would  provide  for  a 
concerted,  coordinated  effort  to  Insure  the 
conservation  and  rational  use  of  our  energy 
sources. 

The  bill  is  In  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  whUe  Its  progress  has 
been  slow  this  year.  I  Intend  to  push  vigor- 
ously for  Ita  consideration  and  passage  next 
session. 

So  much  depends  upon  a  responsive  atti- 
tude from  the  Administration.  It  Is  Just  such 
an  attitude  which  has  so  far  been  lacking  on 
the  oU  Import  question  and  the  particular 
plight  of  New  England.  I  certainly  support 
the  New  England  Oovemori  In  the  suit  they 
are  preparing  to  challenge  the  mandatory 
oU  Import  control  program  and  hope  that 
positive  action  comes  In  time  on  the  part  of 
the  President  to  save  the  oU  consumer  In 
New  England  from  higher  prices  and  a  lim- 
ited winter  oU  supply. 

The  problem  we  face  U  a  real  one.  It  U  a 
question  of  whether  New  Bngland's  realdenta 
wUl  be  able  to  stay  warm  this  winter.  It  U 
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more  fundamentaUy  a  matter  of  ethics  and 
jusUoe  for  the  New  England  resident. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  fuel 
prices  in  Massachusetts  were  more  than  56 
percent  higher  In  the  fall  of  1970  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Do  we  face  this  kind  of  price 
hike  again?  A  price  hike  buUt  on  artificial 
condlUons,  restUtlng  In  artificially  high 
prices. 

It  Is  uncor\8clonable  to  maintain  a  system 
In  the  name  of  national  security  which  is 
archaic  In  concept  and  discriminatory  In 
practice.  The  oU  quota  system  distributes  the 
costs  unevenly  on  the  Northeast,  on  the  con- 
suming public  and  most  particularly  on 
lower  Income  groups  who  lived  on  fixed  In- 
comes and  pay  as  much  for  heat  and  gasoline 
as  other  residents. 

The  President  can  encourage  giant  oil  pro- 
ducers to  Increase  the  output  of  industrial- 
use  residual  oil  If  the  Incentive  was  provided 
to  be  competitive  This  would  result  If  the 
President  abolished  the  quota  system  No- 
thing wUl  fully  cure  New  England's  fuel 
problems  unless  quotas  are  lifted  This  Is  the 
first  priority  and  the  key  to  all  other  relief 
measures  for  the  ailing  consumer 

The  President  has  failed  to  remedy  a  des- 
parate  situation  In  New  England  OU  prices 
are  higher  everywhere  In  the  country  but 
skyrocketing  In  New  England  This  fact,  ac- 
companied with  a  fuel  shortage,  demands 
immediate  Executive  action  and  relief  meas- 
ure In  the  interest  of  the  country. 

The  cycle  of  supply  shortages  and  high 
prices  that  have  characterized  our  region  wUl 
remain  year  after  year  unless  the  existing 
Import  system  and  the  inherent  inequities 
are  abolished. 

I  commend  Senator  Mclntyre  for  under- 
taking these  hearings  at  this  crucial  time 
and  for  bringing  the  Subcommittee  to  Boston 
last  week,  the  heart  of  the  area  most  affected 
by  the  continuing  oU  crisis. 


THOU  SHALT  NOT  SPEAK 
DISRESPECTFULLY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesd4iy,  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
ruling  made  by  the  7-year-old  Rockvllle 
Human  Relations  Commission  could 
have  widespread  implications  If  the  rul- 
ing is  appealed  and  upheld  by  the  courts. 
The  11 -member  commission  is  reported 
to  have  approved  unanimously  an  order 
that  a  Rockvllle  service  station  manager 
take  a  course  in  human  relations,  be- 
cause he  called  a  woman  customer  a 
"nigger." 

The  station  owner  was  reportedly  in- 
structed to  keep  the  manager  away  from 
customers  xmtil  the  manager  was  en- 
rolled in  a  human  relations  course  of- 
fered in  the  adult  education  department 
of  the  Montgomery  public  schools. 

In  addition,  the  commission  ordered 
the  owner  and  the  manager  to  pay  the 
woman  $100  for  expenses,  inconvenience, 
and  embarrassment. 

The  authority  for  such  an  unprece- 
dented ruling  reportedly  is  derived  from 
Rockville'8  public  accommodations  law 
which  gives  the  commission  power  to 
order  »  "reimbursement  fee"  to  persons 
discriminated  against  and  to  Issue  orden 
"as  the  facts  warrant"  and  "a  broftd 
power  to  shape  the  remedy  of  the  wrong." 
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If  the  'use  of  the  word  "nigger"  is  so 
offensive  as  to  constitute  a  crime  then 
why  shoiild  not  Dick  Gregory,  author  of 
the  book  "Nigger,"  have  to  pay  repara- 
tions to  every  black  in  the  cotmtry. 

Should  the  Genocide  Convention  be 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate  and  become 
binding  on  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
U.S  citizen  might  be  accused  ol  causing 
serious  meiital  harm  to  a  group  and 
might  be  tried  by  an  international  tri- 
bunal for  referring  to  two  or  more  per- 
sons as  "niggers." 

If  a  p>erson  can  be  punished  for  dis- 
criminaUon  by  being  required  to  pay 
reparations  to  the  party  offended  and  to 
carry  out  punitive  inflictions  as  penance 
for  his  discriminatory  action,  then  the 
law  should  make  clear  precisely  what 
constitutes  the  offense  of  discrimination 
This  matter  should  not  be  left  up  to  the 
whim  of  an  imelected  commission  or 
board.  Otlierwise,  we  would  have  gov- 
ernment by  men  rather  than  by  laws, 
which  Is  anUthetical  to  our  constitu- 
tional Republic  form  of  government 

■With  regard  to  discrimination  in  rela- 
tion to  addressing  another  person,  a 
specific  list  of  labels,  titles,  epithets, 
phrases,  and  names  which  comprise  the 
crime  of  discrimination  should  be  desig- 
nated in  writing.  Otherwise,  how  wUl 
people  know  which  words  and  phrases 
are  legal  or  illegal  to  use? 

Apparently  the  connoUtion  "nigger" 
is  so  offeiisive  and  discriminatory  as  to 
be  deemed  illegal.  'Wliat  about  "pig' 
when  applied  to  a  police  officer?  "Kike  ' 
as  applied  to  a  Jew?  "Dago"  in  reference 
to  an  ItaUan?  'Racist'  when  applied  to 
a  Southerner?  "Damn  Yankee"  when 
said  to  or  about  a  Northerner?  "Negro" 
when  appUed  to  a  black?  "Red'  when 
apphed  to  a  Communist?  "Red-neck' 
when  applied  to  a  Mississippiaua?  or 
"Honkey"  when  applied  to  a  white?  And 
what  about  the  obscene  and  vulgar  wortis 
and  expressions  so  commonplace  today 
which  are  offensive  to  fundamentalist 
Christians  and  other  Ood-feanng 
people? 

And  while  a  Rockvllle  service  station 
manager  is  punished  at  the  caprice  of  an 
unelected  commission,  a  writer  for  the 
Daily  Cardinal,  student  newspaper  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  went  un- 
punished for  labeling  Louisiana  SUte 
University  as  a  "racist "  school  and  the 
LSU  Athletic  Department  as  also  being 
"j-acist." 

If  there  were  'liberty  and  Justice  for 
all."  the  Wisconsin  sports  writer  should 
pay  reparations  to  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity and  to  its  athletic  department. 
He  should  also  be  required  to  do  some 
appropriate  penance  to  remedy  the 
wrong,  such  as  attending  a  4-weeks' 
course  at  Louisiana  SUte  University  in 
"freedom  of  choice  and  fair  play."  Or 
better  yet,  the  Rockvllle  service  station 
msknager  should  be  completely  ex- 
onerated and  the  human  relatloD  com- 
mission disestablished. 

People  discriminate  during  all  of  their 
waking  hours.  Discrimination  is  certainly 
no  crime.  But  if  It  Is  going  to  be  so 
considered,  then  what  constitutes  dis- 
crimlnaUon  should  be  published  so  people 
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wUi  kjiow  how  to  choose  legally  a  cataloR 
of  forbidden  words.  Like  Coramuiust 
countries,  are  we  now  to  have  what  is 
free  speech  under  the  first  amendment? 
I  insei-t  several  pertinent  newsclippings 
at  ttus  point  in  the  Rj:cord: 

(Prom  tb«  Waataiogton  Poet.  Oct.  18,  1871] 
Man  SiNT  TO  ScHOOt  ro«  Raciai-  Spithbt 
(B;  Edwmrd  Walsh) 
In  the  first,  ruling  it  has  made  during  Its 
seven-year  exLstence.  the  RockvlUe  human 
reiatloDS  commiaslon  has  ordered  a  aerytce 
stalioD  manager  to  take  a  course  in  human 
relations  because  he  called  a  woman  customer 
a    lUgger." 

The  raUng  Instructed  the  station  owner 
to  keep  the  manager  away  from  customers 
until  the  manager  enrolled  in  auch  a  course, 
which  Is  avui:able  in  the  adult  education  de- 
p€U-tnient  of  the  Montgomery  County  public 
schooiB 

The  ctjinmisslon  also  ordered  the  owner  and 
the  manager  to  pay  the  woman  JlOO  for  ex- 
penses. Inconvenience  and  embarrassment, 
and  directed  the  owner  to  Instruct  ail  his 
employees  on  the  "proper  relations  with  cus- 
tomers of  raclaJ  or  ethiUc  nilnorltlea  • 

The  commission  Issued  the  order  Oct.  1 
foUuwlng  a  public  hearing  on  a  complaint  by 
Barbara  Ann  Williams,  28,  a  Takoma  Park 
secretary  for  IBM.  Miss  Williams  charged  that 
slie  was  called  a  "nigger"  by  Roger  King,  28. 
manager  of  a  Oulf  Oil  service  station  at  1900 
Rockvllle  Pike  In  BockvUIe. 

King  acknowledged  during  the  hearing 
that  ho  had  used  the  term,  but  said  he  did 
so  only  a/ter  Vlln  WillUuns  hod  referred  to 
herself  as  a  "black  nigger"  during  an  argu- 
ment over  a  credit  card  Miss  Williams  denied 
she  used  the  term 

The  order  wns  approved  unanimously 
by  the  Il-member  commission  Robert  D. 
Heraog.  executive  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion, said  the  case  was  the  first  in  Rockvllle 
to  result  In  a  public  hearing  and  Issuance  of 
an  order  All  other  complaints  have  been 
settled  through  conciliation,  he  said. 

Herzog  said  RockvlUe's  public  accommoda- 
tions law  gives  the  commt-sslon  power  to  order 
a  "reimbursement  fee"  to  persona  who  have 
been  dlscrlmlnAted  against.  He  said  only  the 
District  of  Columbia  human  relations  com- 
mission has  a  similar  power  in  the  Washing- 
ton area 

BockvUIe  City  AtUjrney  Roger  W  Tltua 
said  the  1964  public  accommodations  ordi- 
nance, which  has  never  been  challenged  In 
court,  gives  the  commission  broad  powwr  to 
Issue  orders  "a«  the  facts  warrant."  It  la,  he 
said,  "a  brcMKl  power  to  stutpe  the  remedy  to 
the  wrong  "  Tltua  s*ld  he  coo&ldered  the  com- 
aUsslon's  order  In  this  case    appropriate.  ' 

In  an  Interview  yesterday.  King  and  the 
station  owner,  M.  J.  Adama,  Indicated  they 
would  comply  with  the  eommlaslon's  order. 
King  said  he  has  continued  t<5  wait  on  cus- 
tomers during  busy  pertods  and  has  not  yet 
enrolled  in  a  human  relations  course. 

The  two  men  have  untU  Oct.  ao  to  comply 
with  the  order. 

"The  only  thing  I  know  to  do  la  to  pay  the 
•  100."  King  said.  If  I  hire  a  lawyer  to  ap- 
peal. It  would  cost  me  more  I  hate  to  do  It. 
because  I  don't  feel  like  I  discriminated 
against  the  lady  " 

King  said  he  probably  will  enroll  In  the 
foor-wwek  human  relations  course  offered  In 
the  public  schools  beginning  Oct.  2«. 

Adams  said  he  is  circulating  a  written 
statement  to  his  eight  employees  liistruotlng 
them  to  show  "eciual  respect  to  all  customers 
reg;irdie8s  of  race,  color  or  creed."  He  said  he 
does  not  know  if  this  will  satisfy  the  oommls- 
slofi's  order  to  Instruct  hla  employees  In 
proper  raee  relatloos. 

He  has  not  prerented  King  from  waiting  on 
custooMiB,  as  ordered  by  the  oommlaalon. 
Adama  said,  because  '  thats  aot  rlgbt.  It's 
Just  not  fair. 
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"He  (King)  Is  trustworthy  and  had  taken 
care  of  my  bualnees,"  Adams  said.  "I've  never 
seen  him  amoks  or  drink,  and  I've  rarely 
heard  him  cuae." 

According  to  the  commission's  report,  the 
Incident  that  led  to  the  complaint  occurred 
last  May  25  when  Miss  WUUams  bought  gas 
at  the  station  during  her  lunch  htiur. 

Mls«  Williams  tesllOed  that  she  told  Kllig 
she  was  m  a  hurry  and  became  upset  when  he 
took  several  minutes  to  apprrove  her  credit 
card  purchase.  An  argument  followed  and. 
according  to  the  testimony.  King  said,  'You 
bunch  of  niggers  Just  get  out  of  here,  i  dont 
want  to  wail  on  your  kind."  (There  was  an- 
other bla..k  woman  In  the  car  at  the  Ume  ) 

She  followed  King  IuUj  the  station  office. 
Miss  Williams  testified,  where  King  said.  "Get 
out  of  this  station,  you  black  bitch." 

King  lestlQed  that  during  the  argument 
Miss  Wllilains  had  said.  "You  took  so  long 
because  Im  a  black  nigger."  He  said  that 
after  she  used  the  term  a  third  Ume,  he  re- 
plied, "OK.  youre  a  black  nigger.  Now  will 
you  leave." 

King  and  Adams  both  denied  that  discrimi- 
nation Was  practiced  at  Uie  st«itlou  According 
to  the  commlssiojis  report,  at  one  point  In 
his  testimony.  King  remarked.  You've  got  to 
treat  a  nigger  the  same  way  you  do  a  white 
person." 

FoUowlng  the  Incident.  Miss  Williams  ap- 
plied for  a  warrant  charging  Kii:tg  with  dis- 
orderly conduct.  The  ca.se  was  tried  In  late 
July,  but  the  charg»*3  were  dismissed  after 
King  apologized  In  court  to  the  woman  Miss 
WUUams  then  made  the  complaint  to  the 
human  relations  oomnUsslon. 

In  Its  rjllng.  Uie  commission  said  the  Inci- 
dent 'apparently  was  the  product  of  loose 
managemeni  and  administration  of  the  sta- 
tion in  the  area  of  public  atxommodations. 
ajid  the  rather  loose  and  Indifferent  dally  use' 
of  racial  epithets  between  various  employees 
and  cust<:)mer8. 

Had  the  use  of  such  terms  been  discour- 
aged or  prohibited  by  the  owner  of  the  sta- 
tion. It  is  unlikely  that  this  Incident  would 
have  occurred."  the  ruling  said 

If  an  order  of  the  commission  Is  Ignored.  It 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  city  attorney  for 
criminal  or  dvU  prosecuUon,  according  to 
Herzog 
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[Prom  the  Dally  Reveille.  8ept   28.  1971) 

TST  A  Lrmji  BBcrnmHooo 

(By   Jim   LesteUej 

If  the  feelings  of  two  sports  writers  on  the 

atafT  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  student 

newspaper    are    Indicative    of    the    emotions 

of  those  students  who  attend   the   Big  Tan 

university,    then    our    generation    Is    divided 

by  the  same  factionalism  that  has  hovinded 

previous    generations. 

The  Dally  Cardinal  rail  two  hlglily  unob- 
JecUve  and  factually  erroneous  sports  star- 
lea  that  viciously  attacked  LSU  and  Its 
sports  department  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  way  of  life.  Kx- 
cerpts  from  the  stories  are  printed  t>elow. 

I'belr  purpose  In  being  so  unfair  and  in 
straining  to  make  obeervatlons  t^tat  support 
their  demented  attitudes  toward  p>eraons  who 
are  obviously  more  than  Just  athletic  op- 
ponents Is  a  little  hard  to  grasp  One  might 
understand  their  motives  If  they  had  been 
afraid  of  what  the  Tigers  might  do  to  their 
Badger  eleven  But  they  bad  every  reason  to 
be  confident  in  their  own  team. 

Down  there  In  I..SU  territory,  where  Abe 
Lincoln  Is  as  big  a  villain  as  Lester  Maddoz 
Is  a  hero,  they  think  they're  pretty  good  at 
winning  football  games  with  a  bunch  of 
crewcut,  all-Amerlcan  white  boys  from  down 
South. 

But  up  here  In  the  Nortb  where  some  lib- 
erals pride  themselves  with  their  auppoeediy 
more  humanistic  feeUngs,  football  faiM  think 
the  Bayou  BengaU  are  bigoted — and  re&Uy 
missing  out  on  something 


Uii  t  it  funny  that  the  LSU  AtbelUc  Di- 
rectors last  name  Is  Uaddox?  His  continuing 
concern,  according  to  the  LSU  factbook.  Is 
"not  oul"  to  maintain  the  line  Image  of  L8U 
athletics,  but  to  Improve  that  Image  wher- 
ever and  whenever  possible." 

In  ^.►ler  words,  blacks  aren't  In  style. 
Might  hurt   the  image  any-way 

In  a  telephone  Interview  with  Dally  Rev- 
eUIe  Sports  Editor  Charlene  Dargay,  JUn 
Cohen,  author  of  one  of  the  stories,  said  hU 
urUrle.  headlined  "L.SU  stUl  fighting  Civil 
War  but  winning."  was  aimed  not  at  LSU 
but  at  Southern  schools  in  general.  It  Just 
l-.appened  that  LSD  was  on  the  schedule.'  he 
.'iaid.  and  was  therefore  the  victim. 

"LSn  1.S  a  racist  sch.^ol  and  the  LSU  Ath- 
letic Department  Is  also  mcLst."   he  said. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Cohen 
has  never  spent  any  appreciable  amount  of 
time  In  the  South  (a  total  of  five  days  In 
Qoorgla  last  sununer).  did  not  research 
hla  statenienLs  and  relied  on  the  commonly 
accepted,  but  In  many  r!rcum.stances  In- 
accurate, assumpUon  that  all  Southerners 
are  bigoted. 

Fans  In  the  stadium  were  anything  but 
perfect  hosts.  The  llgers  were  not  greeted 
with  Just  Uie  usual  catcalls  and  Jeers  but 
■»-1th  several  flavors  of  wine,  water,  soda  and 
ice  which  were  poured  on  them  as  they 
walked  from  buses  Into  the  dressing  room 

.Vs  the  team  ran  onto  the  playing  field, 
small  flglits  erupted  In  the  stands  as  students 
vied  for  battle  positions  along  the  players' 
Kate  They  bombarded  the  team  with  verbal 
oniilaughts  of  every  Imaglr.able  variety  while 
flinging  botUes  and  cups  at  the  Tigers 

Cue  team  member  commented  he  had 
"never  seen  so  much  hate"  at  an  athletic 
event 

LSU  left  for  Wisconsin  with  nothing  but 
Rood  wishes  from  students  but  came  back 
With  an  earful  of  obscenities.  Perhaps  a 
litUe  more  brotherhood  as  students  and 
Aiiicrlcan-s,  not  sectional Ist.?,  and  a  lot  less 
hate  would  have  made  the  trip  more 
rewarding. 


[From  the  Ciihi.st:an  .scirNCB  MonrroR. 
Oct.   la,   1971 J 

BLACKNZsa  ViBFvm  Chills  Black  Vnm 
(By  Gil  Scott) 

New  Tobk — The  Congress  of  Racial  Equal- 
ity (CORE)  has  started  a  dl.spute  In  the 
family  of  civil  rights  organlratlons  over  the 
question  of  blackness^ 

It  all  began  with  an  Invitation 

At  CORK'S  recent  convervtlon  In  Harlem. 
national  director  Roy  Innls  called  for  a  meet- 
ing with  the  larger  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP) 
and  the  Urban  ijeague 

The  Idea  was  to  define  nationalist  and  1n- 
tegrailonlst  views,  and  then  decide  whether 
those  profemlng  the  differing  Ideologies  could 
work  ttigether  on  common  goals 

But  Mr  Innls  went  further  than  Just  ex- 
tending an  invitation.  He  characterliied  the 
other  organizations  as  descendants  of  "house 
Niggers,"  or  slaves  who  were  fathered  by 
whrtes 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr  Innls  described 
nationalists,  like  himself,  as  descendants  of 
Held  Niggers,"  whose  life  was  not  as  advan- 
tageous 

A  vigorous  rejoinder  by  an  NAACP  ofBrlal 
brought  a  partial  recantation  from  Mr.  innla, 
he  said  he  would  send  a  letter  of  apoU^gy  to 
Roy  Wllklns.  executive  director  of  the 
NAACP,  and  that  the  house  Nigger  connota- 
tion was  not  meant  to  be  derogatory. 

In  his  earlier  remarks,  by  Mr,  Innls  had 
said: 

"Im  saying  that  we're  both  derived  from 
our  historical  antecedents.  Plainly,  there 
were  two  sets  of  slaves:  the  black  set  and  the 
mixed  mulatto  set.  Tbe  zxUxed  set  descended 
from  the  plantation  master.  They  were  given 
money,    education,    and    opportunities    for 
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leadership.  These  folka  were  given  a  Jump 
ou    the    pure    Africanolds    and    l>ecame    our 

leaders." 

Mr  Innls  says  the  present  leadership  of 
the  NAACP  and  the  Urban  League  represent 
a  "mulatto  aristocracy,"  and.  In  a  recent  Issue 
of  his  black  nationalist  group's  publication, 
CORE,  he  sarcastically  applauded  the  Urt>an 
League  for  appointing  Vernon  Jordan,  a  dark 
black  man.  as  successor  to  the  late  Whitney 
M  Yoimg  3t 

"It  appears  that  the  Urban  League  may  at 
last  have  started  to  lower  the  very  subtle,  but 
pernicious,  caste  color  line  that  has  existed 
for  decades  In  the  organlaztlon."  he 
commented 

It  was  at  first  surprising  that  Mr  Innls 
brought  out  the  color  Issue,  long  a  sore  point 
among  blacks,  who  can  remember  when  being 
llght-complexloned  was  considered  a  way  of 
getting  ahead  In  white  society. 

JBaxrW.    CALLED    DANCCBOUS 

"It  is  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  black 
unity,"  Mr.  Innls  Insists.  "It  Is  the  single 
factor  that  mitigates  against  true  and  honest 
black  imlty." 

CORE'S  position  Is  that  the  majority  of 
black  people  have  been  oppressed  by  Inter- 
racial discrimination,  and  that  the  present 
leadership  among  the  larger  organizations 
does  not  represent  that  majority. 

Either  Mr  Innls  really  didn't  know  what 
concern  his  criticisms  would  cause,  or  he 
was  taking  a  calculated  risk  to  promote 
CORE'S  programs  and  Its  very  existence  His 
remarks  brought  a  swift  reply  from  John  A. 
Morsell.  assistant  executive  director  of  the 
NAACP. 

"The  way  he  [Mr  Innls]  Is  attempting  In 
the  name  of  unity  to  divide  Negroes  on  the 
basis  of  skin  color  is  a  very  serious  proposi- 
tion," Brir.  Morsell  declare*.  "You  Just  can- 
not categorize  people's  integrity,  devotion, 
and  commitment  on  the  basis  of  their  skin. 
If  you  do  that,  you  Insxilt  the  memory  of 
hundreds  of  Negroes  who  have  sacrificed  their 
well-being,  health,  and  even  their  lives  In 
behalf  of  racial  Justice,  and  who  are  all 
different  shades. 

"He's  trying  to  repeat  the  old  [Marcus] 
Oarvey  business  of  darkness  being  sacred 
and  lightness  being  something  else." 

0ROT7PS    TRACK    ROOTS 

Marcus  Oarvey  led  a  back-to-Afrlca  move- 
ment In  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Many 
black  nationalist  organizations  today  trace 
their  roots  to  the  Oarvey  movement,  which 
reportedly  attracted  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  members. 

Mr  Morsell  said  he  dldnt  see  much  need 
for  a  meeting  with  the  black  nationalists, 
with  whose  philosophy  the  NAACP  disagrees. 
He  believes  that  the  CORE  leader's  remarks 
were  designed  to  bring  attention  to  that 
organlzaUon. 

"The  best  way  to  get  attention  Is  to  at- 
tack somebody  who  Is  more  prominent  or 
in  a  more  powerful  position  than  you," 
Mr.  Morsell  says. 

The  Urban  League  has  not  yet  replied  to 
CORE 

Mr  Innls  says,  "I  hope  men  of  good'wlll 
will  accept  an  honest  apology  made  for  a 
misinterpretation.'" 

POWIR   XBStn  STRKSSFD 

CORE.  Mr  Innls  expIsJned,  wants  a  meet- 
ing of  the  nationalist  and  Integratlonlst 
groups  to  consolidate  black  political  povirer. 
Such  a  meeting  was  called  by  the  late 
Mr.  Young,  but  It  never  took  place. 

It  Is  CORE"s  oontenUon  that  the  meeting 
called  for  by  Mr,  Young  would  have  done 
nothing  more  than  consolidate  behind  the 
goals  of  the  Urban  League  and  the  NAACP. 

CORE  believes  it  Is  considered  s  stepchild 
In  the  clvll-nghts  family.  Resources,  says 
Mr.  Innls  go  to  the  larger  organleatlons, 
enabling  them  to  carry  out  their  programs 
While  nationalist  alnos  m«  Ignored. 
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"Pe«ce  will  never  oome  to  America  until 
nationalist  goals  can  be  respected  and  rec- 
ognized," he  warns.  "Integratlonlst  policies 
have  caused  more  tension  and  fights  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks.  The  white  structure 
would  be  glad  for  someone  to  oome  along 
with  a  solution  to  the  jjroblem." 

CORE,  under  Mr.  Innls's  le«idershlp,  has 
moved  a  long  way  from  the  organization 
that  once  was  led  by  James  Farmer  and 
later  Floyd  B  McKlsslck.  While  the  orga- 
nization under  Mr  Farmer  vras  Integratlon- 
lst in  outlook.  Mr  McKlsslck  heralded  the 
Idea  of  black  economic,  social,  and  political 
communities. 

TIES  TO   AFRICA   STUDIED 

Mr  Innls  has  attempted  to  project  a  black 
nailoiiaUsl  philosophy  which  seeks,  among 
other  things,  to  renew  ties  with  Africa.  In 
ihe  past  few  months,  he  has  traveled  widely 
In  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

CORE  Is  a  tightly  knit  organization,  with 
Intelligent,  articulate  members  Nobody 
knows  how  many  members  the  organlzaUon 
has — that  Is  a  well-kept  secret.  There  were 
more  than  2.000  persons  at  the  convenUon, 
but  It  Is  doubtful  that  they  were  all  (X>RE 
members. 


GEORGIA  L    McMURRAY  SWORN  IN 
AS  COMMISSIONER  FOR  CHILDREN 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 


or    NIW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
7.  1971  several  hundred  women  and  men 
who  have  been  most  closely  identified 
with  fighting  for  child  care  needs 
gathered  at  City  Hall  in  New  York  City 
to  witness  and  applaud  the  installation 
of  Georgia  L.  McMurray  as  first  com- 
missioner of  the  agency  for  child  devel- 
opment. 

The  swearing-in  ceremony  was  the 
final  official  act  in  the  creation  of  the 
first  agency  in  the  country  completely 
dedicated  to  the  interests  of  preschool 
children  and  makes  New  York  City  the 
first  government  in  the  Nation  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  one  agency  to  con- 
solidate and  administer  programs  for 
pre-school-age  children.  Also  sworn  in  by 
Mayor  Lindsay  as  deputy  commissioner 
was  Miguel  O.  Martinez. 

The  new  agency  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  and  has  jurisdiction  over  Head 
Start,  Group  E>ay  Care  and  Family  Day 
Care  programs.  At  the  present  time, 
about  28,000  children  are  being  served. 
The  new  agency  hopes  to  double  that 
number  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mrs.  McMurray  is  a  woman  of  great 
talent,  compassion  and  commitment  to 
child  care,  and  her  appointment  to  head 
this  agency  is  an  excellent  one.  A  social 
worker  by  profession,  she  is  a  graduate 
of  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia 
and  received  her  master's  degree  in  so- 
cial services  from  Bryn  Kiawr  College. 

Since  coming  to  New  York  in  1962, 
Mrs.  McMurray  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  developing  programs  for  preg- 
nant adolescents,  young  families,  pre- 
school age  children  and  homeless  youth. 
Her  Innovative  efforts  to  provide  compre- 
hensive health,  education,  guidance  and 
family  services  to  pregnant  adolescents 
liave  become  a  model  for  similar  pro- 
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grams  throughout  the  country.  In  1967, 
she  joined  the  stafT  of  the  Public  Educa- 
tion Association  where  she  waged  a  suc- 
cessful cam[»aign  to  permit  pregnant 
girls  to  continue  their  education  within 
the  city  school  system. 

Mrs.  McMurray  has  been  director  of 
social  services  planning  and  special  proj- 
ects for  the  human  resources  adminis- 
tration and.  most  recently,  she  served  as 
staff  director  for  the  Mayor's  Task  Force 
on  Early  Childhood  Envelopment. 

She  was  appointed  commissioner- 
designation  of  the  agency  for  child  de- 
velopment on  January  12,  1971,  and  the 
agency  Itself  was  officially  established 
by  mayor  executive  order  on  July  1,  1971. 

An  equally  distinguished  appointment 
is  that  of  Miguel  O.  Martinez  as  deputy 
commissioner.  He  was  formerly  a  re- 
gional systems  manager  for  the  man- 
power and  career  development  agency 
of  the  Htiman  Resources  Administration 
where  he  was  responsible  for  maintain- 
ing liaison  with  all  sponsor  groups  pro- 
viding services  to  the  community. 

Before  that,  he  was  Project  Director 
for  VISTA,  coordinating  the  work  of 
■yiSTA  volimteers  m  the  area  of  pro- 
grams for  young  children,  school-age 
youngsters,  adults  and  senior  citizens. 
He  has  also  been  a  consultant  for  the 
Mayor's  Operation  Sports  Rescue,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
Mobilization  for  Youth, 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  remarks  made  by  Com- 
missioner McMurray  and  Deputy  Com- 
missioner Martinez  at  the  swearing  in 
ceremony: 

COMMISSIOKEB   OEoaciA  L.    McMtm&AT 

Today  la  a  milestone  In  my  life — one  that 
I  shall  treasure  forever  But  more  Important 
than  what  this  day  means  to  my  life — Is 
what  It  means  to  the  life  of  New  York  City. 
For,  with  this  swearlng-ln  ceremony,  the  city 
adds  another  shining  chapter  to  lu  long  and 
honored  history  as  a  leader  In  the  field  of 
child  care. 

TTie  Agency  for  Child  Development  was 
ofnclally  established  by  executive  order  of  the 
mayor  on  July  1  of  this  year  Mayor  Lindsay 
cannot  be  commended  too  highly  for  his  sure 
and  decisive  action  In  carrying  out  the  basic 
recommendation  of  his  Early  cailldhood 
Development  Task  Force.  New  York  City  now 
stands  alone  as  the  first  governmental  unit 
in  the  United  States  to  have  an  agency  whose 
sole  reason  for  being  Is  its  total  commitment 
to  children. 

The  Task  Force,  under  the  In^lred  leader- 
ship of  Trude  Lash,  and  ■with  outstanding 
contributions  from  such  members  as  Klnor 
Ouggenhelmer,  Etorothy  Pitman  Hughes, 
Dorothy  Stoneman,  Nancle  Stewart,  David 
Billings.  Cynthia  Parrls,  Mary  Codner.  and 
so  many  others,  testifies  to  Its  calibre  and 
Its  concern. 

Over  the  years,  all  of  the  Task  Force  mem- 
bers have  worked  In  behalf  of  children — 
sometimes  disagreeing  about  ways  and 
means,  but  always  agreeing  about  the  overall 
need  to  change  the  face  of  child  care  In 
New  York  City — particularly  chUd  care  In  the 
neglected  communities  of  our  city.  The  Task 
Force  report  stands  as  a  dynamic  symbol  of 
cItlBen  and  government  partnership.  The 
creation  of  the  agency  la  a  tribute  to  many 
people  who  have  long  believed  that  govern- 
ment must  play  a  major  part  In  htfplng 
children  to  become  truly  human  adults. 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  dear  that  the 
family  unit  can  only  surrlve  with  major  gov- 
ernmental support-— and  this  Is  as  true  for 
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the  rurai  areas  of  our  country  as  It  U  for  our 
cltlwi. 

That  support  must  be  fortbeomlng  wb*tb«r 
It  comes  in  tti«  form  of  addlttoaaj  tuonwf 
and  •oclal  s«rTtce»  for  the  poor  or  takes  abapo 
In  a  recrganlzatlOD  of  community  and  socIaI 
Uvlng   patterns   for   all. 

I  came  here  nine  years  a^o  after  ^adiuttlng 
from  Bryn  Mawr  because  I  believed  that 
New  York  City  offered  a  real  laboratory  for 
rxperimentatlon  In  aoclai  s«rTlc«a  Who 
would  have  thou^t  that,  today.  I  would 
be  virtually  Ln  the  center  of  a  real  rcTOlu- 
tlon  In  organized  child  care — a  situation,  I 
might  add.  that  I  do  not  find  unappealing — 
BPcta!  a<rt!v!st  that  I  am' 

Because  It  ts  highly  urbanized.  New  York 
City  hft«  loHR  been  a  btrthplar*  of  many  in- 
novative social  Ideaa.  Perhape  a  hundred 
years  :igo.  dtlzena  like  oiu'selvea  who  were 
concerned  about  orph&os,  or  deserted  chil- 
dren, or  grossly  neglected  children  struggled 
to  Identify  Just  what  eoclety's  role  should 
be  t  '  hi.siire  adequate  care  fnr  these  children. 
Since  that  time,  we've  come  a  long  way  In 
orovldlng  services  for  children,  who  for  a 
farlety  of  reasons,  cannot  remain  with  their 
own  families.  Today  we  are  on  the  verte  of 
moving  one  step  further  And  that  is  to 
prevent  the  family  breakdown  that  makes  It 
necessary  to  take  children  out  of  their  own 
homes. 

The  care  of  children  Is  s  public  trust  and 
the  single  most  Important  contribution  that 
our  new  agency  can  make  is  to  develop—in 
cloee  con.iTt  with  parenta  and  community— 
the  broadest  possible  range  of  cleveK>i]imental 
services  for  children.  We  receive  early  child- 
hood services  and  our  agency's  role  In  pro- 
viding them  as  a  support  to  and  extension 
of  family  llfe^  nut  as  an  Intervention  of  Oov- 
emment  Into  family  life 

As  we  expand  servlcea  tu  children,  we  must 
devise  a  system  that  allows  (or  the  economic 
and  social  Integration  of  children  In  our 
centers — and  also  exposes  them  to  a  variety 
of  ethnic  and  cultural  values  We  cannot  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  a  two-clans  child- 
care  -iysteni— one  for  the  poor  and  one  for  the 
nch.  We  must  bequeath  to  our  children  a 
society  that  values  human  life  for  its 
humanity. 

Yes,  the  task  force  report  was  called  The 
Children  Are  Waiting  for  good  reason.  It 
recognized — as  do  all  of  us  here — that,  lU- 
though  we  have  come  a  long  way  there  la  still 
a  long  mfcy  to  go. 

I  know  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
about  the  right  way  to  go.  3ome  people  be- 
lieve that  government  should  help  and  not 
hinder  because  they  see  government  mter- 
Tention  as  a  threat  to  family  life 

There  are  othera  who,  while  they  grudg- 
ingly acknowledge  the  need  for  services  to 
the  poor,  cry  out  aealnst  giving  the  sams 
services  to  the  middle  class — although  the 
middle  class  may.  In  fa.t.  be  the  working 
poor. 

There  are  some  who  cAstlgate  women — 
particularly  black  and  Puetro  RlcAn  and 
other  minority  group  women — for  their  u«e 
of  public  services,  never  estopping  to  consider 
that  these  same  women  are  least  able  to  get 
Job» — least  able  to  p«y  for  child  care—and 
least  able  to  depend  on  other  family  members 
for  support. 

These  are  the  Issues  tlial  the  Agency  for 
Child  Development  must  and  wUl  confront. 
We  will  develop  dialogues  amon^  ourselves 
and  we  will  ask  to  be  heard  at  every  level  uf 
government.  As  an  Intrinsic  part  of  develop- 
ing our  children,  we  will  develop  ourselves 
and  our  conununltles.  For  we  atKl  the  chil- 
dren are  one  and  insefwrable.  Our  atrengtb 
l3  their  strength — and  their  strength  Is  the 
strength  of  our  city  and  of  this  Nation. 
Before  I  close  I  want  to  ezprses  by  appre- 
ciation to  so  niany  people  who  made  this 
day  possible. 

First,  I  want  to  welcome  my  family  and 
cloee  friends  who  are  here  today  from  Phii- 
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adelphla  to  share  tliis  happy  ocoaslon  and,  by 
their  presence,  make  It  even  more  memora- 
ble. There  are  no  words  to  express  what  I 
owe  to  Lhelr  help  and  understanding  and  en- 
couragement and  k)ve  of  loving  and  dedica- 
tion to  public  service. 

r  want  al.so  to  pay  special  tribute  to  my 
devoted  etafl  who  worked  so  hard  for  so  long 
to   bring    thl.s   agency   to   life 

I  want  also  to  thank  those  staS  members  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Services  and  the 
Conununlty  Development  Agency  and  the 
Department  of  Health  who  have  given  so 
much  cf  themselves  over  the  past  months 
to  maintain  programs  and  expand  them 
while  bl  the  same  time,  dealing  with  the 
lunumberable  tasks  Involved  in  making  our 
agency  a  reality. 

And  my  special  thanks  to  Mayor  Undsay 
and  Administrator  BuKarman  for  theur  cx>n- 
fldence  and  their  support. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  I  want  to  publicly 
welcome  Miguel  Martinez  as  my  deputy  com- 
missioner and  to  Introduce  to  y(iu  Eni7Ab«th 
Vernon,  Asslstaui  Commissioner  for  Pro^ani 
Uovelopmeni:  Hannibal  Herring.  Aselstjuit 
Commissioner  for  Mansgement.  and  Robert 
K.  Davis,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Padll- 
lioii  Development  The  variety  of  our  back- 
grounds are,  I  believe,  a  symbol  of  our  over- 
riding goal  to  work  together  In  behalf  of  all 
children 

Thank  you. 

DmPVTT     COMMtSSIONEK     MlQtJIl.    O.     MARTINEZ 

Honorable  Mayor  Mndsay,  Mr.  Sugarman, 
Commissioner  McMurray.  Distinguished 
Ciue.st.s.  Pelluw  Commissioners.  Family  and 
Dear  Friends. 

As  you  know  very  well  we  have  been  en- 
trusted the  rather  difflcult  task  of  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  flrst  comprehensive  Child 
Care  Agency  m  thU  great  land.  With  the  In- 
centive, support,  and  leadership  of  Mayor 
Lindsay,  and  Mr.  Sugarman  along  with  the 
brilliant  report  of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force, 
rhe  Children  are  Waiting,  It  became  possible 
for  us  to  do  planning,  organization,  and 
sctual  work  In  the  fields  of  child  care 
Through  our  centers  we  hope  to  show  parents 
what  constitutes  good  care.  We  w.Il  expose 
them  to  the  entire  scope  of  our  work  so  tha; 
when  the  unfortunate  occasion  of  child  abuse 
l.s  seen,  l:  can  be  recognized  and  deait  with. 

We  will  try  very  hard  to  involve  parents  in 
our  work  with  the  children  and  the  concept 
of  the  family  This  kind  of  understanding 
and  coBununlcatlon  unfortunately  many 
times  does  not  exist.  We  want  parents  to  be 
a  part  oX  the  decl&lon  making  which  involves 
the  life  of  their  young  ones.  History  will 
never  forgive  us.  If  we  allow  this  great  op- 
portunity to  gn  by  We  are  dealing  with  the 
poor,  with  the  not  so  poor:  and  we  want  to 
deal  a  little  more  with  that  family  whkli 
Is  not  poor,  according  to  our  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  guidelines  and  the  state  government. 
With  the  help  of  this  city  where  the  coats  of 
living  are  so  high  people  making  »1 0,000  and 
•  12,000  can  feel,  and  be  Just  as  trapped  a.s  the 
so-called    poor 

We  are  also  very  committed  to  something 
which  lately  we  hear  rather  often,  but  that 
has  always  been  with  ua  and  unfortunately 
we  have  not  taken  advantage  of.  I  am  talking 
about  bUliiguallsQi. 

There  is  no  intelligent  explanation  fo*  this 
clt  ynot  being  a  multilingual  metropolis. 
Through  our  newly  formed  bilingual  Day 
Care  Center  concept  there  Is  a  chance  for 
exposing  little  ones  to  s  program  where  more 
than  one  language  la  spoken,  because  their 
neighborhood  is  oompioaed  of  that  kind  of 
a  mixture  of  people.  If  we  adults  through 
our  attitudes  encourage  It,  there's  no  rea- 
son why  the  youngsters  could  not  learn 
more  than  one  language.  What  a  beautiful 
thing  it  iB  for  children  with  different  back- 
grounds to  speak  more  than  one  languag*. 
What  an  experience  for  little  ones  to  oonw 
hoooe  and  tell  \is  about  Ea  Coqui — Uiat  UtUe 
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animal  that  the  children  were  talking  about 
la  clsM.  We  adults  can  levn  a  lot  of  thin« 
from   children. 

Most  of  you  know  me  from  the  field  of 
Education,  Xrom  V»ta  Voiunteers,  Man- 
power.  Houalng.  or  OpwaUon  Sporu  Res- 
cue, but  I  always  believed  that  the  persons 
personality  and  habits  are  formed  as  early 
AM  lu  Uie  pre-schooi  age  and  very  UtUe  really 
changes  after  that.  Through  oux  program  our 
children  will  be  100  percent  better  equipped 
to  take  advantage  of  schoo*  and.  if  your 
child  has  a  chance  to  come  home  saying 
Buenos  dtas,  Como  esta  usted?  Bon  jour. 
Comment  allez-vous,  Bon  glorno  com  va, 
Bon  dla,  Como  val.  don't  look  at  him  In  dls^ 
may,  but  Instead,  say  Bleu  graclas,  Tres  blen. 
et  vous,  Molto  bene  graccie,  Ben  orbrlgadu 
and  smile! 

Many  thanks  to  the  staff,  and  remember 
we  have  a  big  Job  to  do. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  great  Puerto 
Rhan.s  of  the  past,  Eugenlo  Maria  de  Hostos 
"Of  all  the  tortures  I  can  Imagine,  none  Is 
more  terrible  than  wasting  time  on  words 
when  action  la  needed" 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdav,  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
contended  that  the  problems  of  the 
smaller  tow-ns,  counties,  and  communities 
of  our  Nation  are  very  much  the  same 
as  Uiose  of  the  metropoliLan  areas  aiid 
major  ciUe^.  In  considering  tiie  needs 
for  national  development  and  solution.i 
to  iKipulation  problems,  I  feel  that  It  is 
viiiU  to  approach  them  on  a  b.i.sis  tliat 
recognizes  the  Inseparable  nature  of  Uie 
relatlonsUp  between  the  metropolitan 
area.s  and  lesser-populated  area.s  In  the 
hearing  I  held  on  August  30  in  Brinkiey, 
Ark.,  witness  alter  witness  confirmed  my 
poitition. 

The  catalog  of  needs  for  expandlngr 
and  strenRthening  the  economies  of  their 
municipalities  and  counties  include  im- 
proved health  services,  transportation 
sj'stems,  solid  waste  disposal,  recreation 
facilities,  law  enforcement,  water  and 
sewer  systems,  industrial  parks  and  air- 
ports Because  I  feel  my  coUeagiies  are 
interested  in  this  information,  I  Include 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  testimony 
presented  by  Prank  BlMell,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Association  of  Arkansas 
Counties;  Mayor  Willard  Whitaker  of 
Madison;  R.  E.  Walhn,  city  attorney  for 
West  Memphis;  and  Howard  H.  Beasley, 
a  banker  in  Cherry  Valley. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Tkstimont  or  Pkank  Bezkll 

The  needs  of  the  counties  of  Arkansas,  as 
a  umt  of  government,  are  virtually  unending 
These  needs  could  be  met  without  difficulty 
1/  BUfflclent  funds  were  available.  However. 
I  realize  tliat  adequate  financing  of  all  gov- 
ernmental services  Is  an  Impossible  dream.  I 
shall  attempt  to  list  the  more  serious  difficul- 
ties that  ttue  counties  of  Arkansas  are  faced 
vrltb  in  our  day-to-day  operations.  In  tlie 
ortler  o<  their  urgency,  the  following  areas 
of  service  present  major  dUflcoltMB  In  all  Mb* 
counties  in  our  State 

1.   Tramrporftion:  PrOTldlng  an  adequate 
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system  of  county  roads,  whether  considering 
a  county  that  la  sparsely  populated  or  one 
that  Is  highly  populated,  Is  the  most  difficult 
tank  facing  county  government  In  Arkansas 
today  A  great  portion  of  the  work  force  lu 
Arkani'as  lives  in  unincorporated  communi- 
ties and  dally  travel  the  county  secondary 
roads  to  and  from  their  place  of  employ- 
ment These  same  secondary  roads  are  also 
the  primary  farm-to-markrt  roods  In  the 
State.  Our  society  today  demands,  and 
rightly  so,  more  than  the  all  weather  roads 
that.  In  the  past,  have  been  characteristic 
of  the  county  road  system  In  the  State  Moet 
of  the  counties  of  Arkansas  are  attempting 
to  provide  and  maintain  an  ever  Increasing 
number  of  miles  of  hard  surface  county  roads, 
in  a  continuing  pro^xam 

The  cost  of  constructing  paved  roads  that 
meet  the  minimum  specifications  of  ti>e 
Federal  Aid  to  Secondary  Roads  Program 
range  from  approximately  S36,000  per  mile 
up  to  approximately  M6,000  per  mile,  de- 
pending on  the  section  of  Arkansas  In  which 
a  road  is  being  oomsrtJTiCted  Even  with  the 
Federal  Aid  to  Secondary  Roeds  Program  pay- 
ing one- half  the  construction  cost,  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  constructing  new  roads 
under  this  program  Is  virtually  prohibitive 

Because  of  the  severe  limitations  of  a 
county's  ability  to  raise  funds  for  road  and 
bridge  construction  and  maintenance,  most 
counties  of  Arkansas  are  unable  to  utilize 
this  Federal  Aid  Program. 

With  each  county  In  Arkiinsas  averaging 
more  than  1.000  miles  of  roads  and  bridges 
to  maintain.  It  Is  no  great  revelation  that 
transportation  Is  our  number  one  problem 

2  Health  SenrUvs:  Providing  health  serv- 
ices for  the  rural  population,  as  well  as  urban 
people.  Is  an  ever  Increasing  "people  prob- 
lem". Ttie  majority  of  health  services  that  are 
provided,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the 
county  unit  of  government  includes — county 
hospitals,  mental  health  dimes,  nursing 
homes,  ambulance  service,  and  county  health 
officers  Of  these,  ambulance  service  Is  the 
most  Immediate  pressing  problem  In  most 
counties.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
abandoiunent  of  these  servloes  by  tbe  funeral 
homes,  which  had  tradlUonally  provided  this 
service  in  moat  counties  In  the  State.  The 
counties  have  inherited  tbe  reeponslbUlty  of 
providing  this  service  because  It  Is  tbe  only 
logical  unit  of  government  to  ptx>vlde  this 
service  l3  moet  cases.  In  some  counties  the 
munldpaiiues  and  the  counties  cooperate  In 
providing  ambulance  serrloe. 

As  an  example  of  the  additional  expense  to 
county  government  brought  about  by  pro- 
viding this  much  needed  servloe,  I  am  told 
that  Mississippi  Ootinty  Is  subeldlzlDg  a  pri- 
vate ambulance  contractor  by  approximately 
»30  000  per  year. 

3  Solid  Waste  IHrposal:  Providing  soUd 
wasrte  disposal  Is  another  "people  problem" 
that  Is  of  extreme  urgency.  The  urgency  of 
the  problem  Is  to  provide  adequate  dispoaal 
systems  In  •^•ery  eotinty  In  the  State  so  tliat 
we  will  never  be  faced  wttta  the  proMem  ex- 
perienced In  some  sections  of  the  nation  of 
the  threat  of  being  swallowed  up  by  our  own 
waste  by-products. 

4  Lmw  tnforcement :  The  problems  In  law 
enforcement  are  many  and  expensive.  It 
could  be  said  that  the  needs  in  tbe  counties' 
law  enforcement  agendee  la  a  proMem  of 
needing  more — more  and  better  eommunlca- 
tlon  systems,  mare  enforcement  oSeer*.  mora 
investigative  equipment,  more  training  and 
education  In  such  areas  as  drug  otmtrol,  riots 
and  civil  disorders,  and  statutory  lavrs,  and 
more  and  better  detention  centers,  to  Identify 
a  few  of  the  problems. 

5.  Recreational  TaeiUtiet:  It  la  becoming 
Increasingly  more  trai>ortant  to  provide  recre- 
ational fadlltleB  for  tlie  people.  This  is 
bmught  about  by  tbe  liinrsiislng  amount  of 
leisure  tlnM  tbat  a  majority  of  tlM  paofile 
presently  «a}ay.  like  rtawMMVti  for  raer^ittoo 
are  becoming  more  complicated  as  totm  tbs 
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technological  society  In  wiUch  we  live.  From 
the  county  unit  of  government  standpoint, 
first  priorities  In  this  area  are  placed  on  the 
developoMnt  of  parks.  Bowever.  the  use  of 
leisure  time  tias  placed  more  dfimands  on  cul- 
tural enrichment  facllitlee,  and  necessitates 
enlargement  of  such  things  as  our  county 
ovimed  libraries,  and  this  entails  additional 
expenditures  in  this  area. 

6.  Atiral  Water  arid  Sewer  Syitems.  In 
discussing  eoonomic  development  in  rural 
areas,  the  problems  faced  In  providing  ade- 
quate water  and  sewer  systems  are  much 
the  same  as  the  problems  of  the  urban  areas, 
except  for  one  major  difference.  That  dUfer- 
ence  being  the  total  lack  of  any  existing 
facilities. 

In  the  rural  counties  of  Arkansas,  particu- 
larly In  the  western  section  of  the  State,  a 
great  portion  of  the  total  grovrih  In  popula- 
tion is  taking  place  in  totally  un-lncor- 
porated  areas.  People  are  building  their 
homes  along  the  major  roads  and  highways 
between  the  towns. 

Example:  Little  River  County  located  In 
the  southwestern  part  of  Arkansas,  with 
Oklahoma  on  the  wostem  boundary  and 
Texas  across  the  Bed  River  to  the  south. 
Tills  county  has  experienced  a  21%  Increase 
in  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1970  Over  50' i  of  tills  growth  is  spread  acrosB 
the  cotinty,  in  un-lnoorporated  areas,  along 
the  major  roads  connecting  the  towns  of 
Ashdown,  Foreman,  Wlnthrop.  Alleeiie  and 
Wilton 

I  do  not  knnw  what  the  answer  Is  to  solv- 
ing the  problems  facing  Oounty  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  all  other  locaJ  units  of  gov- 
ernment Except  that  more  money  to  pro- 
vide, adequately,  the  services  I  have  men- 
tioned would  bring  about  economic  growth 

It  Is  an  unattainable  dream  for  tbe  local 
units  of  government  to  even  think  that  we 
can  keep  up.  not  to  mention  tool  up  for, 
economic  growth  under  our  present  fiscal 
condition. 

Economic  growth  mearu!  that  our  tax  base 
win  grow,  but  on  the  other  hand,  because  of 
our  propertv  assessment  laws,  we  are  always 
a  year  behind  In  tax  collections  This  means 
that  we  started  a  year  behind  in  providing 
servloes.  simply  because  we  did  not  hsve  the 
necessary  funds. 

CoMMUNiTT    Dbvxix»pmj:mt    Bank    Pboposai- 
UXAXJNG,  Crrt  or  Maoison,  Ask.. 
(By  Uayor  WlUard  WhlUkeri 

In  response  to  number  one  on  the  fact 
sheet,  I  submit  the  foUoiwing  Information  as 
to  the  needs  of  ICadtson,  and  strongly  belJere 
that  If  they  were  carried  out,  that  out-mlgra- 
tlon  would  slow  down  tremendously;  that 
Madison,  which  has  ample  rurrrmndlng  area 
for  growth,  would  grovr;  that  the  entire 
county  and  people  residing  in  the  county 
would  greatly  benefit. 

1.  We  arc  In  tbe  process  of  annexing  some 
of  the  surrounding  area  and  increasing  the 
city  linilts  of  Madison  In  order  to  furnish  a 
water  supply  to  the  ani>ezed  area  we  need 
an  estimated  $310,000 

3.  We  need  a  complete  sewer  system  as  w« 
•re  now  emptying  into  tbe  river.  Tbls  can 
be  done  at  an  estimated  eoet  of  9600.000. 

5.  We  need  street  Improvement,  Including 
curbs  and  gutters  which  would  provide  ade- 
quate drainage.  This  oould  be  done  at  an 
estimated  $175,000. 

4.  We  need  business  development  such  as 
supermarkets  and  service  stations  so  that 
local  raaldenu  will  shop  in  lAadleoo  and  put 
more  money  into  the  local  econoaty.  We  ean 
make  a  strong  start  toward  this  wltb  an 
estimated  $600,000. 

6.  We  need  a  Nelghborbood  Paelllty  and 
a  devdoped  recreational  area  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1T&4I00. 

e.  Wa  nead  low-lnoome  bousing  units  to 
provide  for  the  disadvantaged.  We  would 
propose  00   units   to  sUrt  at  an  astimated 
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•  1.2  million  cost  and  will  need  additional 
units  increasing  to  approximately  160  in 
future  years. 

7.  Ws  also  need  to  renovate  approximately 
20  h"me»  in  t«rg«t  areas,  which  could  be 
done  at  an  estimated  |1 50,000  cost. 

8.  A  bridge  crossing  the  St.  Praiicis  River 
and  wlUch  links  tbe  Madison  area  together 
was  condemned  and  tca-n  down.  This  needs 
U.  be  replaced  It  is  estlioated  that  this  could 
be  done  for  $600,000. 

it  We  need  small  industry  to  help  hold  our 
people  at  home  and  to  provide  a  nucleus  of 
stable  jobs  for  our  young  people  We  cou'id 
make  a  start  toward  this  at  a  $450,000  esti- 
mated cost 

In  response  to  number  two  on  the  fact 
sheet ,  the  above  needs  total  to  an  approxi- 
mate 4  million  dollars,  which  Is  not  a  lot 
of  money  In  our  thinking  to  help  keep  a 
small  rural  town  alive. 

The  plight  of  Madison  Is  relative  to  ether 
small  rural  towns.  There  simply  Isn't  enough 
money  to  provide  the  needed  services  to  help 
them  grow.  Tax  money  Is  hard  to  come  bl- 
under almost  any  circumstances  and  Ir.  a 
small  town,  grant-matching  money  is  prac- 
tically unavailable.  People  are  lust  not  prone 
to  tax  themselves  no  matter  how  big  the 
need.  About  the  only  alternative  we  have  Is 
tc  tighten  our  belt  and  assign  the  money 
we  hsve  on  a  priority  basis,  and  this  is  sure 
to  leave  a  great  number  of  things  undone 

In  Arkansas  It  is  Impossible  to  demand 
much  frctn  government  because  of  s  consti- 
tutloruU  limitation  which  Is  pStlfullv  little 
About  the  only  alternative  tbe  taxpayer? 
have  is  a  good  dose  of  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  {woblem.  They  can  do 
and  say  what  they  want,  but  this  will  not 
change  the  constitution  or  provide  more 
money  for  local  government  to  use  for  de- 
velopment pm^xMes.  Even  If  tlie  people 
wanted  to  raise  tbeir  taxes  to  provide  addi- 
tional services,  this  is  simply  not  possible 
The  legislature  can  help,  but  they  have  been 
rather  cold  to  the  pleas  of  sm&U  rural  towns 
In  the  past. 

The  attitude,  therefore,  ol  small  town  resi- 
dents Is,  yes  we  need  to  develop  and  cur 
town  needs  to  grow,  but  not  if  my  taxes  have 
to  be  Increased 

If  an  easily  acceaalble  new  source  of  financ- 
ing Is  not  developed  to  help  rural  areas  ai.d 
small  towns  in  tbe  rural  areas,  tbe  cities 
will  continue  to  fiourish  with  people  led 
astray  by  tbe  promise  of  big  city  Jobs  whicb 
are  usually  not  available  upon  arrival  and 
they  then  end  up  in  ghettos.  The  cities  wiU 
continue  to  get  most  ot  the  ^available  funds 
i>ecause  ti>eir  problem  Iuls  been  created  by 
the  lack  of  rural  development  funds. 

In  response  Vo  number  three,  tbe  accom- 
pliahmienu  made  in  Madlaon  have  bMc  fruit- 
ful, based  on  tbe  capital  outlay  available, 
but  tbe  outlay  is  Just  not  enough. 

We  bave  submitted  an  application  tor 
8ew«r  czpanskm.  which  has  been  approved 
pending  feasibility  of  funds  and  have  formed 
a  Devtiopment  Corporation  to  work  on 
brtn^lxig  m  mdustry.  and  have  also  bad  a 
living  conditions  and  labor  study  done.  Ttie 
problem  which  we  encounter  most  frequently 
Is  tbat  If  we  aj«  not  lar^  enough  we  cant 
get  ftmded  How  can  we  get  large  enough 
to  qualify  if  we  can't  get  moocy  to  grow 
We  also  encounter  red  tape  in  tbat  an  appli- 
cation must  pass  through  several  hands 
before  it  gets  to  tbe  source  of  fuiMls.  Our 
applieatlon  for  sewer  expansion  was  loat  due 
to  tlie  mam  through  whlcta  It  bad  to  go; 
and.  consequently,  we  did  not  get  funded 
when  mofisy  was  available  and  now  are 
awaiting  feasibility  of  funds.  Why  cant  ap- 
piV»^t.Ln.>«  Icr  deraiopment  projeou  go 
directly  to  tbe  aouree  of  funds  as  tbey  used 
to? 

We  have  In  8t.  Prands  Ocxmty.  programs 
set  up  to  belp  xm  meet  our  needs  and  man 
working  In  these  programs  vrtth  tbe  know- 
bow  to  ga«  tlie  Job  dona,  and  they  belp  us 
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all  the  wax.  But  after  all  possible  iiourcea  of 
funding  have  b«en  delated  and  no  money  Lb 
found  for  the  rural  small  Urwaa.  poaalbly 
because  It  has  gone  to  the  big  citlos.  w« 
need  somewhere  else  to  go.  Therefore,  I 
believe  that  If  a  community  development 
bank  could  be  set  up,  that  It  would  greatly 
enhance  the  survival  plight  of  small  towns 
in  rural  areas. 

Memorandum  dm     NKCBSsrrrEs  of  VrrAi.  Iif- 

poBTANCX  TO  CarmtNDEN  CorvTy  and  Mu- 

NiciPALrrtis  Thc»ein 

Gentlemen:  Crittenden  Couuty  and  Mu- 
nicipalities therein  have  listed  the  following 
Items  as  necessities  of  vital  Importance  to 
these  pdlUcal  subdivisions.  The  following 
Items  are  not  set  forth  In  any  particular 
sequence  other  than  being  listed  numerically 
as  most  urgent  needs  of  these  political  sub- 
divisions. We  should  like  to  note  that  it  has 
become  more  than  obvious  that  the  demands 
upon  such  political  subdivisions  by  the  resi- 
deucs  therein,  as  well  as  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Oovernments  are  increasing  at  a  fan- 
tastic pace.  Locally,  residents  require  services 
which  these  subdivisions  cannot  supply  due 
to  lack  of  funds,  on  the  State  basis  the  Legis- 
lature has  refused  to  give  the  cities  and  towns 
an  equitable  share  of  general  revenues  lu 
that  the  cities  only  receive  approximately 
two  percenit  (3 %  i  of  the  total  state  revenues 
despite  urgent  pleas  of  city  officials  over  the 
past  years,  on  the  Federal  level  the  govern- 
ment Imposes  numerous  requirements  In 
various  fields,  which  we  admit  lu  numerous 
lUBlances  are  necessary,  but  the  same  Fed- 
eral Government  falls  to  supply  the  tools  In 
the  form  of  adequate  economic  assistance  in 
order  for  these  same  subdivlsloiis  to  perform 
and  comply-  With  these  thoughts  In  mind, 
we  submit  the  following  facts  and  menio- 
randum  whJph  we  deem  of  vital  importance 
to  our  area. 

I 

1.  Primary  and  Secondary  Sewage  Treat- 
ment Facilities 

(al    West  Memphis.  »10O0  wo 

(bi    Marlon,  «2.M).000 

<C)    Ollmore   »116  000. 

(d)   Sunset.  1150.000 

Edmondson,  » 100  000 
Horseshoe  Lake,  » 100.000. 

(g)    Turrell,  teOOOO 

3.  Solid  Waste  Disposal  System — Projected 
County  Wide — Encompasalnff  Land  Acquisi- 
tion as  well  as  purchase  of  necessary  and 
essential  equipment-  SSOO  OOO 

3  Community  Service  Center — Anticipated 
central  location  for  housing  various  public 
and  govemmervtal  facilities  with  emphasis  on 
related  preventive  health  F>rogTams,  treat- 
ment of  Indigent  citizens,  neighborhood 
clinics  with  related  facilities  t-o  service  areas 
of  medical  and  dental  need  Establl.thlng  of 
such  facility  would  automatically  result  In 
a  substantial  reduction  of  presently  over- 
crowded hospital  emergency  facilities  as  well 
as  private  physicians'  ofHces  It  Is  also  antici- 
pated that  such  facility  could  be  utilized  for 
handling  food  stamp  programs,  headstart 
projects,  as  well  as  a  host  of  other  needed 
facilities  The  anticipated  project  coet  would 
be  In  the  range  of  approximately  $2,000,000. 

4.  IndustrlaJ  Park  For  Proposed  Port  of 
West  Memphis. 

At  present,  the  City  of  West  Memphis 
through  the  West  Memphis  Port  Authority, 
has  executed  an  option  for  the  purchase  of 
In  excess  of  800  acres  of  property  for  this 
project  and  Its  primary  study  phase  has  been 
completed  with  approval  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment,  and  the  City  Is  well  under  way  with 
its  secondary  study  phase  for  this  port  proj- 
ect. Considering  land  acquisition  payments, 
once  the  option  Is  exercised  and  the  mini- 
mum essentials  for  financing  the  project,  the 
engineering  estimate*  would  approxlntate 
•  2.5OO.0O0  00. 

5.  Airport  Expansion— Tlie  Weet  Memphis 


(el 
(fi 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Municipal  Airport  Is  presently  the  only  ap- 
proved relief  airport  In  Crittenden  County 
for  Memphis  International  Airport.  This  des- 
ignation has  be«n  established  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  the  airport 
serves  the  entire  County  as  well  as  the  City. 
Ehie  to  the  control  Eone  of  the  Memphis 
Metropolitan  Area  and  the  projected  traffic 
for  this  airport,  certain  eesentlal  improve- 
ments are  now  In  evident  demand,  such 
as  control  lower  and  additional  and  extended 
taxlways  and  ramp  space  for  the  servicing 
of  additional  air  traffic  Engineering  esti- 
mates Indicate  a  basic  need  far  approximately 
$200.000  00  for  Immediate  utilization  of  this 
facility. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  several  large 
Industrial  complexes  located  In  the  City  of 
West  Memphis  and  Crittenden  County  which 
operate  their  own  private  Jet  aircraft  refrain 
from  using  the  present  facility  due  to  lack 
of  a  control  tower  and  only  the  operation  of 
the  unlcom  frequencies  which  serves  on  a 
first  come  basis.  This,  of  course,  results  In  a 
loss  of  income  to  the  City  cm  well  as  an  In- 
convenience to  the  Indu.strles  presently  lo- 
cated here.  Neither  Is  It  a  selling  point  for 
prospective  Industries  which  review  the  assets 
of  the  City  looking  for  location 

6.  Expansion  of  Existing  Crittenden  Hospi- 
tal Facilities  Which  Include: 

lit)  Development  of  physUal  therapy  de- 
partment necessitating  substantial  gTi:>uiid 
floor  space; 

(b)  Increase  In  upgrade  X-ray  and  labora- 
tory depcurtments. 

( c )  Expand  emergency  and  outpatient  fa- 
cilities to  approximately  twice  the  present 
si/,e. 

(d)  Expand  existing  honpltal  by  addition 
of  a  minimum  of  60  beds  of  private  room 
type  facility, 

(e)  Renovate  and  install  bath  and  toilet 
fticihtles  In  all  seini-prlvate  rooms  in  older 
portion  cf  hospital  and  converting  them  to 
private  accommodations  upon  completion  of 
new  private  room  addition. 

It  la  noted  by  medical  and  hospital  person- 
nel tnat  these  programs  must  be  under  way 
wUhln  lb  montlis  and  the  anticipated  cost  Is 
projected  at  $2,500,000.00  In  the  next  24  to 
30  munt.^^.  HlU-Burton  Funds  are  no  longer 
available  to  aid  lu  this  category. 

7  Increased  School  Facilities  Including 
Additional  Personnel  and  Class  Rooms  As  well 
as  all  necessary  related  equipment 

Immediate  projections  Indicate  monetary 
needs  Ir.  the  amount  of  approximately 
»2,&OO.0O0.  It  should  also  be  noted  in  rcrgard 
to  this  topic  as  well  as  otbers  mentioned  in 
this  report,  that  Uie  planning  consultants  for 
the  City  of  West  Memphis  alone,  have  In  the 
course  of  their  analysis  of  local  trends,  pro- 
jected a  population  of  approximately  65,000 
people  by  the  year  1990,  which  will  double 
the  problems  and  demand  on  services  of  the 
community  within  the  span  of  20  years. 

8.  County  Wide  Park  and  Recreation  Pacll- 
ltle» — This  topic  should  be  considered  In  light 
of  the  fact  of  almost  total  lack  of  public 
family  and  recreational  facilities  within  the 
County  There  is  no  County  Wide  public 
recreation  facility  which  could  oHer  among 
other  things,  a  public  golf  course,  picnic 
and  oamplng  grounds,  public  lakes  for  fishing 
and  water  sport  activities,  etc  While  a  pro- 
jected cost  factor  could  not  be  presented  at 
the  present  lime,  the  necessity  for  such  fa- 
cility ha«  substantially  been  pointed  out  by 
various  clBcliils  and  private  citizens  In  the 
City  and  the  Ck^)unty  and  analysis  of  this 
subject  could  be  rendered  within  a  reasonable 
time  should  the  means  U>  finance  such  a 
project  become  available. 

9.  Most  of  the  following  Items  are  listed 
In  the  same  generalized  category  and  the 
problems  arising  are  without  benefit  of  pro- 
jected exf>enditure8  because  of  lack  of  Infor- 
mation on  which  to  make  a  present  analysis: 

(a)  Convention  Center. 

(b)  Junior  College. 
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(c)  street  Improvement. 

(d)  Improvements  and  extension  of  pres- 
ently existing  sewage  systems. 

(e)  Improvement  and  beauUflcatlon  of 
open  dltchee  and  bayous  through  the  City  of 
West  Memphis. 

10.  West  Memphis  Urban  Renewal  Funds — 
Approximately  $3,700,000.00  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  needed.  City  applied  for  $3.8  mil- 
lion and  obtained  only  $400,000  00  for  past 
year. 

n 

Wlih  regard  to  the  funding  needs  and 
capabilities  of  the  local  poUtlcal  subdivisions 
to  meet  Uiese  demands,  the  answer  can  prob- 
ably best  be  stated  by  saying  that  we  fall 
wUhlu  the  general  category  of  most  piolltlcal 
subdivisions  In  the  United  States,  In  that 
with  particular  reference  to  the  City  of  West 
Memphis,  we  are  limited  by  the  State  Con- 
stitution In  the  amount  of  mlllage  that  can 
be  uilUaed  for  funding  various  City  opera- 
tions. These  Consiitutlonal  limits  are  pres- 
ently being  utilized  to  the  maximum  and  it 
appears  that  there  wUl  be  no  relief  in  this 
regard  because  of  the  Increase  In  demands 
upon  the  Cities.  EJTorts  to  assist  the  Cities 
through  State  Legislation  have  not  been  sat- 
isfactory due  to  other  economic  burdens  of 
the  State  Governmental  Units  which  the 
State  Legislature  has  deemed  of  greater 
priority.  There  are  no  Indlcatioivs  Uiat  this 
situation  will  Improve  to  any  great  extent  in 
the  immediate  future  Therefore,  it  Is  our 
conclusion  that  realization  of  the  Items  here- 
tofore mentioned  can  only  come  tlirough  pro- 
grams initiated  aiid  assisted  by  the  Federal 
Government,  either  through  direct  grants, 
revenue  sharing,  or  extremely  long-t*rm 
loans  with  acceptable  and  realistic  rates  of 
Interest  which  would  be  available  under  our 
existing  State  Constitution,  or  such  that 
they  would  fall  Into  a  category  deemed  to 
be  excluded  by  the  limitations  of  the  State 
Constitution  on  borrowing  power  and  repay- 
ment of  Interest. 

in 

Insofar  as  the  current  attitude  of  local  offi- 
cials toward  Federal  Programs  la  concerned, 
It  appears  that  there  Is  a  definite  feeling  that 
present  Qovemment  Programs  are  too  en- 
cumbered by  uiuieoessary  duplication  and  red 
tape,  and  too  many  programs  are  not  pro- 
moted, explained,  or  funded:  also,  too  many 
programs  expend  large  sums  of  monies  to- 
ward the  compilation  of  studies  relative  to 
certain  projects  thereby  limiting  the  direct 
application  of  funds  to  the  bcusic  problems 
encountered  while  utilliiing  the  ot^er  sums 
purely  for  purposes  of  basic  study  and  need. 
Simply  stated,  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
local  officials  generally  recognize  the  prob- 
lems of  the  community  which  they  serve 
and  If  more  funds  could  be  applied  directly 
through  the  direction  of  local  subdivisions 
toward  eliminating  the  problems  as  they 
know  them  aiid  find  them  In  fact,  and  less 
funds  expended  toward  studies  and  explain- 
ing problems  already  known  to  be  In  exist- 
ence, then  It  Is  felt  that  our  tax  dollars  would 
be  better  utilized  toward  the  more  rnpld 
elimination  of  these  various  problems 

We  should  also  note  that  our  area  carries 
the  concentrated  employment  program  which 
Is  designated  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
Crittenden  County  Is  one  of  only  18  coujitlee 
in  the  entire  State  of  Arkansas  under  this 
designation  because  of  Its  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. The  unemployment  factor  has 
been  running  about  six  percent  (6%  )  and  If 
these  aforementioned  projects  could  be  un- 
dertaken, we  certainly  feel  that  this  factor 
could  be  greatly  diminished. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

TtLOKN  RoDcna, 
Mayor,  City  o/  West  Uemphli. 

And  the  following  oonunlttee: 

Mr.  Jack  Hogan.  Pres.  West  Memphis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Pies,  Bank  a€ 
West  Memphis. 
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Mr.  R.  K.  WalUn,  West  Memphis  City 
Attorney. 

Mr  Cy  Bond,  Jr..  Engineer. 

Mr  P.  O.  Para,  General  Manager,  V  eat 
Memphis  Utility  Oommlaslon. 

Mr  Lee  Cramer.  Bupt.  Department  of  lark 
it  Recreauon. 

Mr  Robert  L.  Smith,  West  Memphis  Coun- 
cilman. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Schult«,  Supt.  West  Memphis 
School  District. 

Mr.  BUI  Barbour.  Pres   First  National  BaiUc. 

Mr  R  F  Scrugijs,  Administrator  CrltLen- 
den  Memorial  Hospital. 

Judge    Jack    Brawley,    Crittenden    County 

Judge. 

Mr.  B.  B.  McCarley,  Chairman  Urban  Re- 
newal Agency 

Dr.  M.  D.  Deneke,  Head  of  Crittenden 
County  Health  Department. 

Mr.  A,   K.  Mlntex,  Pres.  Fidelity  National 

Bai^. 

Miiyor  Ch.-irlle  Wah,  Turrell  Mayor. 

Herbert  Carter,  Supt.  Marlon  BciKioi  Dis- 
trict. 

TESTIMONT    of    HOVkAkD    H     BlLASLKT 

My  name  Is  Howard  H  Beasley  I  am  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  the  Bank  of  Cherry 
Valley.  I,  also,  hold  the  non-compensailng 
Job  of  Recorder  and  Treasurer  of  the  City  of 
Cherry  Valley 

Cherry  Valley  is  a  small  town  located  In 
north  central  Cross  County,  twelve  (13)  miles 
north  of  Wynne,  which  Is  the  county  seat. 
Population  1970  Census  was  566.  Agriculture 
Is  the  main  industry. 

Cherry  Valley's  basic  problems  are  the  same 
as  those  that  lace  most  small  towns  In  rural 
Northeast  Arkansas  Namely,  those  are:  (li 
Jobs  wlih  which  to  attract  Its  young  people 
to  stay  at  home,  i2)  Housing,  (3)  Medical 
services,  (4)  Recreational  facilities,  i.5)  Kx- 
panded  water  and  sewer  faculties,  and  (6) 
Most  Important  Is  money  u>  provide  these 
services. 

Cherry  VaUey's  citizens  have  always  been 
ready  and  willing  to  assume  their  share  of 
costs  of  municipal  services  but  we  are  in  a 
dilemma.  In  1965  the  city  voted  a  ten  (lOi 
mill  Ux  with  which  to  noat  a  bond  lasue  to 
finance  a  municipal  water  system  This  sys- 
tem was  built  without  any  grant  money  what- 
soever. Until  thl5  bond  issue  Is  paid  off  In 
1993,  no  more  taxes  can  be  levied  for  munici- 
pal services  because  fifteen  (15)  mills  U  the 
limit  under  present  Arkansas  law  and  we  have 
five   (5)    mlUs  for  general  operations. 

With  growth  that  Cherry  Valley  has  had  In 
the  past  ten  (10)  years  (1960  population  was 
455)  planning  Is  needed  very  badly  All  agen- 
cies who  do  this  work  are  ready  and  willing 
but  they,  also,  charge  a  fee  and  the  city  has 
had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  such  a  fee. 
Therefore,  the  necessary  planning  has  gone 
undone. 

Our  small  city  has  accomplished  much 
since  It  was  Incorporated  In  1947  A  list  of  Its 
accomplishments  Is  as  follows  (1)  All  city 
streets  have  been  paved,  (2)  Fire  protection 
has  been  provided  (A  new  modern  fire  truck 
was  purchased  two  years  ago  at  a  coet  of  some 
$30  000  00  on  a  rental  basis),  (3)  Water  sys- 
tem built  In  19«6,  (4)  Sewer  System  under 
construction  now  (Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration loan  and  grant),  (6)  Provide  some 
police  protection,  and  (C)  Built  a  modem  fire 
station  at  a  coet  of  approximately  $7S00  00. 
financed  by  and  large  with  contributions  from 
local  dileens 

The  current  attitude  of  our  local  city  gov- 
ernment  toward  present  federal  prognuna  ts 
not  very  good.  For  exatnpie,  we  have  had  an 
application  filed  for  a  public  low-rent  housing 
pr»jjeot  for  about  five  years  and  nothing  has 
ever  come  of  It  It  has  been  returned  to  our 
local  Housing  Authority  about  three  times, 
always  with  some  minor  tschnloal  reason  for 
disapproval,  with  the  explan*tlon  that  the 
appUeatlon  mutt  be  re-submitted.  Another 
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example  is  that  aid  we  have  received  Is  never 
enough  to  do  the  Job  as  It  should  be  done 
In  building  our  sewer  system  now  In  progress 
certain  areas  of  our  city  will  be  denied  sewage 
becaose  not  enough  money  was  available  to 
cover  the  complete  area  It  has  always  been 
the  old  story  of  too  little  too  late 

Small  towns  of  rural  America  are  the  back- 
bone of  our  Country  Gentlemen,  I  urge  you 
to  do  eveT3rthlng  In  your  power  to  preserve 
the  small  to^T.s  of  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
cf  appearing  before  you. 

This  is  the  fourth  insertion  in  the 
Congressional  Recorh  of  testimony  and 
other  materials  which  I  have  gathered 
during  my  search  for  wbn-s  to  assist  com- 
munity development  in  areas  of  low  popu- 
lation. Other  materials  on  this  subject 
appear  in  the  Congressionai-  Ricoeds  of 
September  22,  pages  32740-32741;  Oc- 
tober 1,  pages  34505-34506:  October  6, 
pages  35409-36410;  and  October  13,  pages 
36133-36134. 
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isni  discriminatory.  It  can  hit  anyone,  rich 
or  i>oor.  of  any  and  all  backgrotinds.  Some- 
one you  know  has  been  felled  by  Cancer. 

Here's  your  chance  to  put  an  end  to  this 
dread  disease  once  and  for  all.  When  a  Cancer 
Crusader  comes  to  your  door  In  the  days 
ahead,  be  generous. 

Think  of  It — a  cure  for  cancer  ,  ,  .  In  your 
lifetime  We're  that  close! 


LAKEWOOD    STORY   "WINS   CANCER 
EDITORIAL  AWARD 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NFW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Lakewood  Story. 
of  L£ke'AOod,  N.Y  .  has  won  the  American 
Cancer  Society's  annual  award  for  the 
best  single  editorial  on  cancer  published 
tliis  year  by  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
in  New  York  State, 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health,  and  Environ- 
ment, which  recently  reported  out  a  $1  6 
billion  cancer  attack  bill.  I  have  a  very 
special  feeling  of  personal  pride  in  seting 
this  award  going  to  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  my  district 

The  editorial  appeared  during  the  1971 
Cancer  Crusade  In  Chautauqua  County 
and  it  is  significant  to  mention  that  the 
people  respKjnded  by  contributing  a  total 
of  $66,812,  exceeding  their  quota  by 
nearly  $6,000  and  reflecting  the  de«p 
concern  we  all  have  In  seeking  to  defeat 
this  disease  which  casts  its  terrible 
shadow  on  all  of  us. 

Robert  Shelley,  editor  of  the  Lakewood 
Story,  is  to  be  highly  congratulated  for 
his  award -winning  editorial  and  other 
efforts  in  support  of  the  Cancer  Crusade. 
The  editorial  follows : 

In  TotTt  Lirrnms 

The  1971  Cancer  Crusade  battle  cry  Is 
"We  want  to  wipe  out  cancer  In  your  life- 
time ■•  A  noble  goal  which  Is  nearer  than  any 
of  us  tMnk.  Polio  has  been  licked.  Rubella 
(Oerman  Measles)  can  be  prevented.  And 
now  they're  taiklixg  about  a  cure  for  leukemia. 
Yea,  a  cure.  And  researchers  are  working 
feverishly  to  make  Cancer  an  obsolete  word 
In  the  Kngllsh  laiiguage 

It  takes  money  And  plenty  of  It.  But  It's 
the  best  thing  money  can  buy — life,  a  second 
cbance  for  countless  numbers  of  men  and 
women.  And  It's  not  like  you're  spending 
the  txkODmj  for  "tiiem",  an  anonymous  crowd 
of  people  who  wUl  suffer  the  agony  and  un- 
timely loss  of  Ills  from  Cancer.  You're  spen^ 
Ing  It  for  you  and  your  family  and  your 
trleiMks  and  your  neighbors.  Because  Ganosr 


REPORT   OF  THE   COMMISSION   ON 
RULES 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

oi    mi:h:gan 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  at 
the  caucus  of  the  Democratic  Members 
of  the  House,  we  discussed  the  reform  of 
the  Etemocratic  National  Convention 
procedures.  These  reforms  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee's  Commission  on  Rules,  which 
I  chair,  and  they  are  the  result  of  a 
stud.v  which  took  place  over  the  last  year 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
these  recommendations  will  assure  that 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  will 
be  representeUve,  open,  deliberative,  and 
fair. 

The  reforms  cover  the  entire  range  of 
activities  surrounding  the  nomination  of 
the  party's  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential candidates  Together  with  the 
guidelines  of  the  Committee  on  Party 
Structure  and  Delegate  Selection, 
chaired  by  our  verj'  able  coUeagtie  Don 
PHASER,  they  comprise  the  most  sweeping 
reform  effort  ever  undertaken  by  a  ma- 
jor political  j>arty. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  re- 
forms, I  believe  they  are  of  interest  not 
only  to  the  Democratic  Members  of  this 
House  but  also  to  our  Republican  col- 
leagues and  to  everyone  interested  in 
our  democratic  system.  Therefore,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  include  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Rules  with  respect  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

DETTRhllNATIONS      OT      TKk      COMMISSION      ON 

RmjES    WrrH    Respict    to    th»    National 

NOMIWATINO      CONVINTION 

MXKBKBS    or    TKf     COMMIS8ION     ON     ITTLES 

Ch.airman — Honorable  James  O  O'Hara, 
TTnlted  States  Representative.  Michigan. 

Members — Professor  Carl  A  Auert>ach, 
Professor  of  Law.  University  of  Minnesota 

Honorable  Herman  BadUlo,  United  States 
Representative.  New  York. 

Llv  BJorlle,  National  Commltteewoman, 
North  Dakota. 

Honorable  Edward  T.  Breathitt,  former 
Oovemor,  National  Committeeman,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Honorable  Benjamin  D  Brown,  State  Rep- 
resentative. Georgia. 

Hoddlng  Carter,  HI,  Vice  Chairman. 
Mississippi  Democratic  Party 

Joeeph  F  Crangle.  Chairman  Erie  County 
Democratic  Committee   New  York 

Honorable  Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  United 
States  Senator,  Missouri.  

Honorable  A  June  Franklin,  Bute  Repre- 
sentative, Iowa, 

David  E  Harrison.  State  Clialrman, 
chusetts 
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James  B.  Hunt.  Jr..  AaslBtant  to  tbe  CbAlr- 
man.  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee, 
Nur'-h  Carolina. 

Irving  K.  KAler.  Attorney.  Georgia. 

Joseph  D.  Keenan.  InternallonaJ  8ecret*rjr. 
International  Brotherhood  of  ElectrlcikJ 
Wjrkers.  Waahlngton.  D  C 

Honorable  Dorothy  S  McDtarmId,  State 
Representative.  Virginia 

Honorable  Patay  T  Mink.  United  States 
neoresentatlve.  Hawaii 

Honorable  Clarence  M.  Mitchell.  Ill,  SUte 
S?nator,  Maryland 

Stephen  A  Mitchell,  former  Chairman. 
Democratic  National  Committee.  New 
Mexico. 

Dennia  T.  OTooIe.  Student.  Harvard  Law 
School 

Donald  O.  Peterson.  National  Committee- 
man   Wisconsin 

manning  K  Phillips.  National  Committee- 
man. District  of  Columbia. 

J.'hn  E  Powers.  National  Committeeman, 
Ma.ssac  h  i  \ne  t  ts 

Paul  Sanchea.  United  Parm  Workers 
Organizer   New  York 

Honorable  Samuel  H.  Shapiro,  former 
Governor .  Illlaola 

Barbara  Sylvester.  National  Committee- 
woman.  South  Carolina. 

Honorable  Charles  A.  Vanlk.  United  States 
Representative.  Ohio 

Counsel — Howard  O    Oams^r 

PA«T    I:     STANDINt;    COMMITTCX8 

fmiii  RecommendatioTU,  standing 
committees  of   the  convention 

I     Klectlon   of  Convention   Committees 
and   Chairmen 

A.  Platform.  Credentials.  Rules  Committee 
I  The  members  of  the  Platform.  Creden- 
tials, and  Rules  Committees  shall  be  elected 
by  the  state's  national  convention  delegates 
present  at  a  meeting  of  which  adequate 
notice  of  time  and  place  shall  be  given 
and  at  which  a  majority  of  the  state's 
delegates  shAll  be  present. 

3  U.  at  the  time  any  convention  commit- 
tee meets,  any  state  s  delegates  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  have  not  yet 
t>een  elected,  such  states  temporary  rep- 
resentatives on  such  committee  shall  tie 
elected  by  a  procedure  which  takes  place 
during  the  calendar  year  of  the  Convention 
at  an  open,  well -publicized  meeting  of  a 
democratically-elected  party  committee.  It 
is  also  provided  that  memt>erB  selected  In 
this  manner  are  temporary,  and  |>er[nanent 
members  of  the  committees  be  elected  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  regular  delegate 
selection   process   has   t>een    completed 

3  The  Chairman  of  the  Platform  Com- 
mittee shall  be  elected  by  trie  Platform  Com- 
mittee at  Its  fJrst  meeting  The  Chainnan 
of  the  Rules  Committee  ahall  be  elected  by 
the  Rules  Committee  at  its  first  meeting  Ttie 
Chairman  of  the  Credentials  Committee  ahall 
be  elected  by  the  Credentials  Committee  at 
Its  first  meeting  These  meetings  will  b*  called 
by  the  Chairman  of  tlie  Denuxrratlc  National 
Committee  who  will  request  nominations  for 
Chairman  from  the  membership  uf  these 
Committees.  An  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Credentials  Committee  shall  be  elected 
whenever  the  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  shall  deem  such  elec- 
tion advisable,  on  the  majority  vote  of  those 
njembers  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee present  and  voting  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee 

4  States  that  elect  a  single  conunlttee 
member  to  e«ch  of  the  standing  committees 
should  divide  their  representatives  to  the 
c.^mmittees  as  equally  as  possible  between 
men  and  women  Stetes  that  elect  two  or 
more  representatives  to  the  committees 
should  elect  an  equal  or  nearly  equal  num- 
ber of  tnea  and  women  to  each  conunlttee, 
giving  due  regATd  to  tbe  r»c«  and  age  of  tbe 
men  and  women  elected. 
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B    Arrangements  Committee 

1.  The  members  of  the  Arrangements  Com- 
nUttee  shall  be  elected  by  tbe  majority  vote 
of  those  members  present  and  voting  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  National  Conunlt- 
tee held  at  such  time  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Comniilttee  deems  ad- 
visable but  only  after  notice  to  the  members 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  that 
such  election  will  be  conducted  at  such  meet- 
lug.  The  election  of  the  members  of  the  Ar- 
rangements Committee  shall  be  held  no 
later  than  the  first  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  In  the  year  In  which  an 
election  Is  held  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  Stales.  The  Chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee,  after  appropri- 
ate consultation  shall  make  nominations  for 
the  membership  of  the  Arrangements  Com- 
mittee and  shall  report  his  reasons  therefor 
Nominations  may  be  also  made  by  any  other 
t)enux;ratlc  National  Committeeman  Each 
Presidential  Candidate  shall,  upon  qualifying 
as  a  Presidential  Candidate,  be  entitled  tu 
appoint  one  non-voting  member  to  tbe  Ar- 
rangements Committee 

2.  The  memt)ers  of  the  Arrangements  Com- 
mittee and  Its  Chairman  need  not  be  dele- 
gates to  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

3  TTie  Chairman  of  the  Arrangements 
Committee  shall  be  elected  from  Its  elected 
membership  at  the  Arrangements  Commit- 
tee's first   meeting 

II  Arrangements  Committee 
A  Authority  The  Arrangements  Commit- 
tee shall  be  responsible  for  and  have  author- 
ity over  all  of  the  Convention's  business  and 
operations.  Including  pre-Conventlon  activi- 
ties, except  as  specifically  otherwise  dele- 
gated In  these  rules.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to — 
1    housing. 

3  conununlcatlons.  radio,  television,  and 
presa. 

3  seating  of  delegates  In  the  Convention 

4  security 

6    transportation 

6    finances. 

B  Number  of  Members  The  ArrangemenW 
Committee  shall  consist  of  between  five  and 
fifteen  members. 

III.  Platform  Committee 

A  Authontv  The  Platform  Committee 
shall  be  responsible  for  drafting  and  present- 
ing to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
the  Platform  of  the  Demijcratlc  Party. 

B  Number  of  Members  TTie  Platform  Com- 
mittee shall  tie  composed  of  150  members 
allocated  to  the  states  In  accordance  with 
the  state's  delegation  size.  «ith  the  provision 
that  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one 
memtier 

C  Regional  Hearings.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Platform  C<jmmlttee  shall  determine  the 
number  (which  shall  In  no  case  be  leas  than 
eight),  place  and  time  for  conducting  Re- 
gional Hearings  and  shall  name  the  presid- 
ing panel  for  each  Regional  Hearing  The 
Chalrff^n  of  the  Platform  Committee  shall, 
to  the  maxlmiun  extent  possible,  arrange. 
In  consultation  with  members  of  the  Plat- 
form Committee,  for  these  hearings  and  for 
a  representative  group  of  witnesses  to  testify 
at  the  Regional  Hearings 

D  V)ntten  SubmiBtions  Any  person  may 
submit  a  written  statement  concerning  the 
Platform  to  the  Platform  Committee  at  any 
time  a:id  may  request  permission  to  testify 
at  any  hearing 

E  Drafting  Prior  to  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Platform  Committee,  the  Chairman  of 
the  DoDiocratlc  National  Committee  shall 
arrange  to  distribute  to  the  memt>ers  of  said 
Comn>lttee  s  document  outlining  the  Issues 
and  alternative  positions  to  be  considered  by 
the  Platform  Committee.  The  Platform  Com- 
mittee shall,  at  iU  Orst  meeting,  elect  IS 
persons  to  serve  on  a  Drafting  sub-Com- 
mittee and  sbatl  al*o  elect  tbe  Cbalrman  of 
the  Drafting  sub-CommlUee.  Tbe  Chainnan 
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at  the  Platform  Committee  shall,  after  ap- 
propriate consultation,  niake  nominations 
for  membership  on  the  Drafting  sub-Com- 
mittee and  shall  nominate  one  of  such  per- 
sons as  the  Chairman  thereof.  In  addition, 
one  non-voting  representative  of  each  Presi- 
dential Candidate,  appointed  by  each  Presi- 
dential Candidate,  may  serve  on  the  Drafting 
sub-Committee  The  Drafting  sub-Committee 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  Drafting  of  the 
Platform  s  provisions  under  the  dlrertlon  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  full  Platform 
C<5mmlttee. 

F  Partu-tpation  of  Presidential  Candidates. 
Each  Presidential  Candidate  shall  be  In- 
vited to  submit  to  the  Platform  Committee 
a  written  statement  of  recommendations  at 
any  time. 

O.  Committee  Report  The  Report  of  the 
Platform  Committee  and  any  Minority  Re- 
port shall  be  prepared  for  public  distribution 
and  shall  be  mailed  to  all  of  the  delegates 
no  Liter  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  National  Convention 

H  Minority  Report  Upon  the  request  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  Platform 
Committee  present  and  voting  at  a  meeting, 
a  Minority  Iteport  shall  be  prepared  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  Convention  delegates  a«  part 
of  the  Committees  report  The  Conunlttee 
staS  shall  assist  in  the  preparation  of  such 
report. 

I  Open  Meetings  All  meetings  of  the  Plat- 
form Committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

IV    Credentials  Committee 

A  Authority  The  Credentials  Committee 
shall  determine  and  resolve  all  questions  con- 
cerning the  seating  of  delegates  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  subject  to  the 
full  Convention. 

B  Number  of  Members  The  Credentials 
Committee  shall  be  composed  of  150  members 
allocated  to  the  states  In  accordance  with  the 
state's  delegation  size,  with  the  provision 
that  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one 
member 

C    Notice  of  Intent  to  Challenge 

1  Written  Notice  of  Intent  to  Challenge 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Cre- 
dentials Committee,  the  State's  Democratic 
Chairman,  and  the  challenged  delegate  or 
delegates  within  10  calendar  days  after  the 
completion  of  the  delegate  selection  process 
In  the  state. 

2  The  Notice  of  Intent  to  Challenge  may  be 
filed  only  by  a  resident  of  the  state  in  which 
the  challenged  delegate  resides 

3  As  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  but  In  no 
event  more  than  5  calendar  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  Notice  provided  In  CiD,  the 
challenger  shall  file  with  the  Credentials 
Committee  the  following . 

(a)  A  description  of  the  delegates  or  por- 
tion of  the  delegates  challenged,  including 
their  names  and  addresses  If  known  to  him 

(b)  A  short  and  concise  statement  of  the 
alleged  violations  by  the  challenged  delegates 
of  provisions  Included  In  but  not  limited  to 
the  Call  of  the  Convention,  National  Party 
standards  and  guidelines  or  state  laws  or 
party  rules 

(CI  If  the  challenger  proposes  that  he  be 
seated  In  tbe  state's  delegation,  a  short  and 
concise  statement  of  the  relief  requested 

(di  A  Request  for  Findings  of  Pact  In  the 
form  of  distinct  numbered  propositions  of 
tbe  facts,  each  se{>arate  proposition  shall  bf 
separately  numbered. 

(ei  A  list  of  witnesses  and  each  witness' 
address  and  telephone  number  if  any  are 
known  at  the  time  of  filing 

(fl  A  list  of  documents  which  the  chal- 
lenger proposes  to  have  considered  by  the 
Committee  If  any  are  available  at  tbe  time  of 
filing 

Ig)  A  statement  Indicating  whether  a 
hearing  is  desired  and  the  place  whleb  tbe 
challenger  believes  would  be  most  convenient 
to  the  parties  and  wltneaM*  to  have  tbe  bear- 
ing held. 
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(h)  The  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  of  the  cbaUengor's  attorney  of  record 
or  other  representative,  If  any. 

4  The  challenger  sball  have  reserved  to 
him  the  right  to  amend  any  of  tbe  matters 
required  In  this  paragraph  8  pHor  to  tbe 
hearing  with  due  notice  to  the  Committee, 

D    Ansicer. 

1  Within  10  calendar  days  of  receipt  of 
written  Notice  of  Intent  to  Challenge,  each 
challenged  delegate  shall  file  with  the  Com- 
mit'i,ee  the  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  of  hla  attorney  of  record  or  other 
representative.  If  any. 

2  Within  10  calendar  days  of  receipt  by 
the  State  Democratic  Chairman  of  Notice  of 
Intent  to  Challenge,  the  State  Chairman  shall 
file  with  the  Committee  6  complete  sets  of 
his  states  relevant  laws,  regulaUons.  and 
rules  and  bis  state's  party  rules  relating  to 
selection  of  delegates  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention. 

3  Not  later  than  10  days  after  receipt  of 
the  challenger's  Request  for  Findings  of  Pact, 
the  challenged  delegate  or  group  of  delegates 
shall  file  with  the  Committee: 

1  a)  A  specific  answer,  by  paragraph,  to  the 
facte  aUeged  by  tbe  challenger  A  separate 
response  must  be  made  to  each  fact  alleged. 
Such  answer  shall  state  agreement  with  or 
denial  of  each  fact  alleged.  Where  a  fact  is 
denied,  tbe  challenged  delegate  must  submit 
in  his  answer  the  facts  the  challenged  dele- 
gate believes  to  be  true  which  would  substan- 
tiate the  denial  Failure  to  so  respond  In  good 
faith  shall  automatically  deem  the  challeng- 
er's aUeged  facts  to  be  admitted  as  true. 

(b)  The  challenged  delegate  may  submit 
additional  facts  or  a  counterstatement  of 
facts  provided  It  conforms  with  the  form  set 
forth  in  3|d)  above. 

(c)  A  list  of  witnesses  and  each  witness' 
address  and  telephone  numljer  if  any  are 
known  at  the  time  of  filing. 

(d|  A  list  of  documents  the  challenged 
delegate  proposes  to  have  considered  by  the 
Conxmlttee  If  any  are  available  at  the  time 
of  filing. 

(e)  A  statement  Indicating  whether  tbe 
challenged  delegate  desires  a  hearing  and  a 
designation  of  the  place  which  the  challenged 
delegate  believes  would  be  most  convenient 
to  the  parties  and  witnesses  to  have  the 
hearing  held, 

(f)  A  short  and  concise  statement  of  why 
the  challenge  should  be  dismissed  and  of  why 
the  challenged  delegate  should  be  seated. 

(g)  Tbe  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  of  tbe  attorney  of  record  or  other 
representative  If  any. 

4  The  challenged  delegate  or  delegates 
shall  have  reserved  to  him  the  right  to  amend 
any  of  the  matters  required  In  this  paragraph 
8  prior  to  tbe  hearing  with  due  notice  to 
the  Committee. 

E    Hearing  Officer. 

1.  After  the  challenged  delegate  has  filed 
bis  Answer  to  the  challenger's  Request  for 
Findings  of  Fact,  the  Chairman  of  tbe  Cre- 
dentials Committee  shall  appoint  a  Hearing 
Officer,  who  shall  be  respoiislble  for  finding 
the  facts. 

2  The  Heurlng  Officer  shall  be  a  person 
who  Is  known  by  reputation  to  be  fair  and 
Impartial  in  the  context  of  the  challenge 
and  Is  experienced  in  the  law,  particularly 
In  lact  finding  and  procedural  due  process. 

3  The  Chairman  of  the  Credentials  Com- 
mittee shall  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  se- 
cure the  agreement  of  the  parties  to  the 
Hearing  Officer  appointed  by  blm  for  the 
challenge. 

P    Hearings. 

1 .  If  any  party  so  requests,  an  open  and 
public  hearing  shall  be  held  within  the 
state  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Hearing  Officer.  Tbe  Hear- 
ing Officer  may  select  one  or  more  aaslstant 
Hearing  Officers  to  assist  In  conducting  the 
hearing. 
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a.  The  Hearing  OfUcer  shall  Inform  tbe 
parties  or  their  attorneys  of  record.  If  any, 
of  tbe  time  and  p!ace  where  the  hearing  wUl 
be  held, 

3  The  Hearing  Officer  shall  hear  the  evi- 
dence, conduct  the  hearing,  dispose  of  pro- 
cedural requests  and  similar  matters,  and, 
to  the  eitent  possible,  obtain  stipulations  of 
the  parties  as  to  the  facts  of  the  challenge, 

4.  Evidence 

(a>  If  a  hearing  Is  held,  each  challenger 
and  challenged  delegate  ahall  have  the  right 
to  present  hl6  case  or  defense  by  oral  and 
documentary  evidence,  to  submit  rebuttal 
evidence,  and  to  conduct  such  cross- 
examination  as,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Hearing   Officer,   may   be   required. 

(b)  The  Hearing  Officer  may  require  one 
or  more  challengers  or  challenged  delegates 
to  consolidate  or  separate  their  challenge  or 
defense  for  purpoee  of  the  hearing. 

G    Findings  of  Fact. 

1  The  Hearing  Officer  shall  make  written 
Findings  of  Pact  which  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  parties  or  to  their  attorneys  of  record  or 
other  representative  and  to  the  Credentials 
Cotninlttee  In  sufficient  time  so  that  respec- 
tive cases  may  be  prepared  for  argument  be- 
fore the  Credentials  Committee. 

2.  Any  challenger  or  challenged  delegate  or 
group  of  delegates  may  submit  to  the  Cre- 
dentials Committee  written  Exceptions  to  the 
Findings  of  Fact  and  to  the  rulings  on  pro- 
cedural matters  which  are  alleged  to  have 
prejudicial  effect. 

3.  The  Findings  of  Fact  shai;  not  include 
recommendations  concerning  the  seating  of 
delegates.  This  determination  shall  be  made 
only   by   the  full  Committee. 

4  All  hearings  and  meetings  shall  be  open 
to  the  public. 

H  Record  The  official  papers  and  plead- 
ings shall  be  maintained  In  the  offices  of  the 
Democratic  National  Conunlttee  in  Washing- 
ton, DC  .  and  shall  l>e  open  and  available 
for  public  Inspection  at  reasonable  times  and 
for  duplicating  at  acttial  cost  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 

I.    Consideration    by   the  Full    Committee 

1.  The  Credentials  Committee  shall  begin 
meeting  not  later  than  two  weeks  befcwe  the 
commencement  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  to  consider  tbe  challenges  to  tbe 
seating  of  the  delegates. 

2.  All  meetings  of  the  Credentials  Com- 
mittee shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

3    Request  for  Consideration. 

Within  6  days  after  receipt  of  the  Hearing 
Officer's  Findings  of  Fact,  the  challenger  or 
challenged  delegate  may  file  written  Notice 
of  Request  for  Consideration  by  tbe  P^ill 
Committee  with  the  Cbalrman.  Each  NoUoe 
must  contain  a  short  and  concise  statement 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Request  for 
Consideration  Is  based, 

4.  Briefs. 

(a)  Any  party  may  file  a  brief  to  the  Cre- 
dentials Committee  prior  to  20  calendar  days 
before  the  oommencement  of  the  Demooratlc 
National  Convention. 

lb)  Any  party  filing  a  brief  shall  file  as 
many  copies  as  there  are  memliers  of  the 
Committee  plus  10  copies  for  the  Chairman 
and  his  staS. 

6    Argument 

(a)  Each  party  shall  be  entitled  to  oral  ar- 
gument before  the  full  Committee,  but  not 
exceeding  30  minutes. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  tbe  Credentials 
Committee  shall  notify  tbe  parties  of  the 
time  for  oral  argument. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Credentials  Com- 
mittee may  require  one  or  more  challenger 
or  challenged  delegates  to  consolidate  or 
separate  their  challenge  or  defense  for  pur- 
poee of  oral  argument. 

6.  Decisions. 

(a)  Tbe  Chairman  sball  convene  the 
whole  Committee  at  convenient  tinies  to  de- 
cide challenges. 
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(b)  Committee  members  and  a  represent- 
ative of  the  challengers  from  the  state  In 
which  a  challenge  Is  made  may  participate 
but  may  not  vo^  on  their  state's  challenge. 

J,  Commiffee  Report.  The  Report  of  tbe 
Credentials  Committee  shall  be  prepared  for 
public  distribution  and  made  conveniently 
available  to  all  of  the  delegates  no  later  than 
48  hours  prior  to  tbe  cc«nmencement  of  the 
National  Convention, 

K.  Minority  Report.  Upon  the  request  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  Credenliais 
Conunlttee  present  and  votin."  at  a  meeting, 
a  Minority  Report  shall  be  prepared  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  Convention  delegates  af  pan 
of  the  Committees  Report.  The  Committee 
staff  shall  assist  in  the  preparation  of  such 
report. 

L    General 

1  All  papers  filed  by  a  party  with  the  Com- 
mittee shall  contain  a  certificate  of  service 
of  such  i>apers  upon  all  other  parties  tc  the 
challenge. 

a.  These  Rules  shall  be  interpreted  so  as 
to  provide  Justice  and  fairness  to  the  parties 
The  Chairman  or  the  Commltte  may  waive 
any  provision  of  the  Rules  when  such  waiver 
U  required  so  as  to  provide  Justice  and  fa:r- 
nees  or  to  prevent  undue  economic  hardship 
to  any  party. 

3  In  the  evert  that  any  erf  tbe  state's  dele- 
gates are  selected  less  than  70  days  prior  to 
the  convening  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  the  Chairman  of  the  Credentials 
Committee  may  provide  such  special  pro- 
cedural rules,  for  such  state,  In  respect  of 
written  submissions  by  tbe  parties,  hear- 
ings, and  consideration  by  the  full  Creden- 
tials Committee,  so  as  to  achieve  tbe  reeolu- 
tion  of  any  Credentials  challenge  for  such 
state  at  the  meeting  of  the  fuU  Credentials 
Comimttee  held  during  the  second  week  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

4  Section  rv  of  these  Rules  pertaining  to 
Credentials  challenges  shall  be  distributed 
and    made   available   to    the   people   of    the 

states. 

V.  Rules  Committee 

A  Avthority  The  Rules  Committee  shall 
have  the  authority  for  recommending  the 
Rules  of  the  Convention,  tbe  OonvenUon  s 
agenda,  and  reeolutlons  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  any  other  matter  not  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Rules  of  the  Convention  and 
not  contained  in  the  rejxirt  of  other  Com- 
mittees. 

B.  JVumber  of  Members  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee shall  be  oompoeed  of  160  members 
allocated  to  tbe  states  In  accordance  with 
the  state's  delegation  aiae,  with  the  provi- 
sion that  each  state  sball  have  at  least  one 
member. 

C.  Committee  Meetings  Meetings  sball  be 
convened  in  ad'vance  of  the  Convention  at 
such  time  and  places  ac  the  Chairman  shall 
determine. 

D.  Committee  Report.  The  Report  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  any  Minority  Report 
shall  be  prepared  for  public  distribution  and 
shall  be  mailed  to  all  of  tbe  delegates  no 
later  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  tbe  National  Convention. 

E.  Minority  Report.  Upon  tbe  request  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  members  of  tbe  Riiles  Com- 
mittee present  and  voting  at  a  meeting,  a 
Minority  Report  shall  be  prepared  for  dis- 
tribution to  tbe  Convention  delegates  as  part 
of  tbe  Committee's  report.  Tbe  Committee 
Staff  Sball  aasist  In  tbe  preparation  of  such 
report. 

P.  Open  Meetings.  All  meetings  of  ib« 
Rules  Committee  shall  be  open  to  tbe  public 

G.  Pre»entotton  b|F  Rules  Commiuion.  Tht 
Chairman  of  tbe  OonuxUttee  on  Rules  aball 
arrange  for  tbe  preM&tatlon  of  tbe  rsoom- 
mendatlons  of  this  Commission  by  its  Cbalr- 
man or  bis  designees  to  the  Rules  Committee 
at  tbe  first  meeting  tbereof  or  as  aoon  there- 
after as  sball  be  appropriate. 
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VT  Certlflcatlon  of  Delegaica  and  Oommittce 
Members 

Each  st»l«'i  Democratic  Chairman  ehaJl 
certify  In  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Deni(>cratlc  National  Committee  the  elec- 
tion of  his  state's  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention  within  3  days  after  the  comple- 
tion tif  the  delegate  selection  process  In  the 
state  and  shall  certify  the  election  of  Com- 
mittee members  within  3  days  after  their 
election.  g:lvlng  the  full  name  and  address  of 
each  of  such  persons 

VII.  DeflulUons 

A.  "State  •  aball  Include  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rloo,  the  Virgin  I^ancla. 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  Ouani. 

B  ■  PrciKlpiit  lal  Candidate'  shall  mean 
any  Incunibenl  Democratic  President  of  the 
United  States  and  any  other  person  who  has 
established  substantial  support  for  his 
nomination,  as  determined  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
In  3  or  more  states 

raar  n:   LoanrvAL  ajuancemknts 

Finai    recommmdations.    logistical 
arrangemmt  j 

L  Stt«  of  Democratk:  Nallonai  Convention 
A.  Site  Selection  Committer  The  Demo- 
cmtlc  National  CoouuUtee  shall  elect  a  Site 
Selection  Oomnuttee.  who«e  memberablp 
shall  be  comprised  of  two  members  residing 
in  each  ot  the  four  regions  at  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  and  tluee  members  at 
large  and  shall  not  be  limited  to  members  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  This 
Site  delectlon  Committee  ahaU  mak.a  a 
recommendiiUon  to  the  Democratic  Natiunai 
Comniutee  Among  the  criteria  to  be  con- 
sidered   by    the    3Ue    Selection    Committee 


1.  Tb«  need  for  providing  low  cost  meaU 
and  lixlglng  to  the  delegates  and  alternates, 
where  deaired. 

2.  The  provision  of  adequate  (acilitlea.  ad- 
jacent to  the  Convention  floor,  for  caucus 
and  other  meetings  of  the  delegates. 

3.  The  proTlalon  for  the  Presidential  Can- 
didates* of  ardequate  space  In  Lite  Convenlton 
bail  and  Its  immediate  environs. 

4.  Tba  provlaton  of  apace  for  adequate 
CacUltiae  adjacent  to  Lha  Convention  floor  for 
press,  radio,  and  television  personnel  and 
equipmrent,  including  ea«lly  acce«aiC>le  inter- 
view bootha.  camera  stations  oommandUig  a 
full  view  of  the  proceedings,  and  sufficient 
light  to  pennit  color  telecaste  with  the  coop- 
eration oi  tbe  broadcaa'ing  industry 

5.  Tba  proTlsion  of  faclllttea  and  tele- 
phonic and  otber  forma  of  cominunlcatlon 
adequate  to  assure  press,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion personnel  the  opportunity  to  communi- 
cate with  delegates,  the  podium  and  the  rep- 
reaentatlres  of   the   Presidential   Candidates. 

0.  Tbe  seating  of  alternates  on  tbe  Con- 
vention floor 

7  The  extent  to  which  the  host  committee 
Is  willing  and  able  to  assist  with  the  eitpenses 
ot  the  Conrentlon 

B  l>ftermtnation  of  Site  The  rtnal  deter- 
mination of  the  site  for  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  shall  be  made  by  the 
Democratic  National  C-ommltlee  after  con- 
sidering the  recommendations  of  the  Site 
Selection  Committee. 

II.   Expenses 

A  Deleffatrt.  Each  State  Democratic  Party 
abaii    take    such    steps    as    are    necessary    to 


•As  ujied  in  this  Part,  the  term  "Presl- 
denUal  Candidate'  Is  defined  by  Sec  VTI.  B 
of  Part  I  which  reads  "•Presidential  Can- 
dl<lat4«'  shall  mean  any  Incumbent  Demo- 
cratic President  of  the  ITnlted  States  and  any 
other  perscxi  who  has  estabilsfaed  rubstantlaj 
support  for  his  nooilnatlon.  as  determined  by 
the  Chairman  of  tb«  Dscnoermttc  National 
Committee    In  three  or 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sssiirs  that  the  coat  of  attending  a  Conven- 
tion shall  not  preclude  any  duly  electad 
delegates  or  alternates  from  attending  tha 
Convention  If  a  State  Is  unable  to  provlda 
such  assistance,  it  shall  communicate  Its  In- 
ability to  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
shall  make  erery  effort  to  aiislst  the  State 
Parties  In  this  regard. 

B  Standing  CoJiimUtei'  Mt-mbers  A  travel 
and  per  diem  allowance  for  the  nnembem  of 
the  Standing  Cotnmltteee  of  the  Convention 
f"r  meetings  held  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Convention  shall  be  paid  by  the  Democratic 
VaflonHl  Committee 

r     HouMng  and  Fori  It  tint 

I  The  .\rrangements  Committee  shall  allo- 
cate .nouslng  to  the  States'  delegations  by  lot 

2.  Facilities  for  the  Presidential  Candi- 
dates and  their  representatives  shall  be  allo- 
cated by  the  Amintfements  Committee  on  an 
equitable  and  fiUr  basis  which  shall  not 
afford  an  advantage  to  any  Presidential 
Candidate  over  another  The  costs  of  such 
facilities  shall  be  paid  by  each  of  the 
Presidential  Candidates 

ILL  Convention   Manager 

.\  Convention  Manager  shall  be  elected  by 
'the  Democratic  National  Committee  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  after  notice  that 
.such  election  will  be  conducted  at  such  meet- 
ing Subject  to  the  authorIt.v  of  the  Arrange- 
ments Committee,  the  Convention  Manager 
jhall  be  responalble  for  all  business  and  fl- 
riaiiclal  affairs  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention. 

IV.   Seating 

.A  Floor  Location  of  Delegates  Tlie  Ar- 
raiigenienis  Committee  shall  determine  by 
lot  tbe  seating  location  on  tbe  floor  of  the 
Convention  for  the  States'  delegations. 

B.  Av\le$.  The  aisles  In  tbe  Convention  floor 
shall  be  nufncient  In  frequency  and  width  to 
permit  easy  and  ready  movement  among  the 
delegates.  There  shall  be  sufflclent  space 
between  rows  of  seats  to  assure  the  easy 
movement  of  delegateit. 

C  AUematet.  Alternates  shall  be  afforded 
preferential  seating  over  vlaltors  and  others, 
and  on  the  Convention  floor  If  possible,  so 
they  are  as  close  to  their  respective  delega- 
tions a-s  arrangements  will  permit. 

D.  Vltitor*"  Seating.  The  allocation  of  se«tj> 
for  guests  and  other  observers  shall  be  made 
by  the  A.-raiigements  Convmlttee  and  shall  be 
fairly  apportioned  to  the  States  according  to 
the  States'  relative  delegate  strength.  The 
.^rranKementa  Committee  sliall  make  aucb 
allocation  of  seats  as  promptly  as  reasonably 
possible  and  shall  give  public  notice  to  tb« 
States  of  the  number  of  seats  allocated  to 
each  of  the  States.  Quest  seat  passes  shall  be 
dlstrlbti-.ed  by  the  Arrangenucnta  Committee 
to  the  Chairmen  of  the  States'  delegations  in 
sufflclent  time  to  enable  the  States'  Delega- 
tion Chairmen  to  make  a  prompt,  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  passes. 

F  P-rcsn  Seating  The  allocation  of  seats 
tor  press  and  other  media  coverage  of  the 
Convention  shall  be  made  by  tbe  Arrange- 
ments Committee  or  Its  designee  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis  which  shall  assure  com- 
plete coverage  of  the  event 

F.  Delegates^  and  Alternates'  Floor  Passes. 
The  Arrangements  Committee  shall  distrib- 
ute the  States'  delegate  and  alternate  floor 
passes  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Stales'  delega- 
tions In  the  ca»e  of  credentials  challenges  to 
the  seat.ng  of  any  delegate  or  alternate  in  a 
State,  the  Arrangements  Committee  shall  be 
responsible  for  assuring  tbat  tixe  delegatce 
and  alternates  certified  on  tbe  temporary 
r<>!:  and  that  the  delegates  and  alternates 
certifted  on  the  permanent  roll  receive  the 
floor  psirs  and  credentials  to  whlofa  they  are 
entitled  as  soon  after  such  certification  as  la 
p.  .Rwible 
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V  Floor  Access 
Floor  access  shall  be  given  to  delegates, 
alternates,  such  number  of  representatives  of 
the  Presidential  Candidates  ss  the  Arrange- 
ments Committee  shall  decide  are  necessary. 
such  press,  radio,  and  television  personnel 
as  have  received  floor  passes,  and  such  other 
p>trsous  as  the  Arrangemente  Committee  shall 
have  determined  are  minimally  necessary  for 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  Convention. 
The  Presidential  Candidates  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  equal  number  of  floor  pmsses  The  num- 
ber of  floor  passes  and  the  names  of  persons 
to  whom  floor  i>aiwes  have  been  allocated 
shall  be  put>l!c  Information. 

VI.  Presidential  Candldateii'  Space  and 

Facilities 

The  spaces  and  facilities  which  are  pro- 
vided for  the  Presidential  Candidates  in  th** 
Coni.'entlon  hall  and  Its  Immediate  environs 
shall  be  fairly  and  equally  apportioned 

Vn.  Communicationa 

A.  IlicropKones.  There  shall  be  one  floor 
microphone  for  each  State  delegation,  which 
snail  be  located  at  the  position  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  State  delegation.  Each  delegate 
shall  have  access  to  the  microphone. 

B  Elrctronic  Support  Adequate  provision 
shall  be  made  for  communication  between 
the  floor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Conven- 
tion so  as  to  advise  the  Chairman  of  the 
identity  of  any  delegate  seeking  recognition 
to  .speak  and  the  purpose  for  which  recogni- 
tion is  sought.  Requests  for  recognition  to 
speak  shall  be  electronically  registered  in  a 
manner  visible  to  the  Chairman,  the  dele- 
gales,  and  the  news  media 

C  Telephones .  "niere  shall  be  Installed  one 
telephone  for  each  State  delegation  and  such 
additional  telephones  and  means  of  com- 
munication. Including  telephone  directories, 
:ui  .Hh:iii  afford  all  delegates  reasonable,  ade- 
quate and  private  telephonic  communication 
both  within  and  without  the  Convention  hall. 

D  Floor  Farilitien  The  Chairman  of  each 
delegiitlon  shall  also  be  furnished  with  nec- 
essary facilities  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  delegation 

K  General  No  eommunlcatlotis  equipment 
other  than  that  authorized  by  these  rules  or 
by  the  Arrangements  Committee  shall  be 
permitted  on  the  floor  of  the  C/onventlon. 

Vm.  FacUlUes  for  News  Media 

The  Arrangements  Committee  shall  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  Convention  floor  for  press,  radio. 
and  televLsion  personnel  and  equlfjment.  In- 
cluding easily  accessible  Interview  booths. 
camera  stations  commanding  a  full  view  of 
the  prr>c«edlng8.  and  sufflclent  light  to  p>er- 
mit  color  telecasts  with  coofjeration  of  the 
broadcasting  industry 

LX.  Security 
Security  within  the  Convention  haU  prem- 
ises shall  be  under  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Arrangements  Committee. 

X  Financial  Report 
The  Arrangements  Committee  shall  make 
public  a  general  report  and  an  audited  finan- 
cial report  on  or  about  jAnu&ry  1  of  the 
year  succeeding  tbe  Democratic  National 
Convention. 

XI.   Eecord-s 

All  Convention,  pre-Conventlon  and  post- 
Convention  records  of  business  and  corre- 
spondence of  the  Convention's  committees, 
its  officers,  and  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  relating  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  shall  be  collected  and 
maintained  at  tbe  ofnce  of  ttie  Democratic 
National  Committee,  and  they  shall  be  open 
aiid  available  for  public  Inspection  at  reaaon- 
able  times.  Copytng.  wIttKnit  expense  to  the 
DemocraUo  National  Committee,  shall  bs 
permitted. 
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PART    III:     DEUKGATI    ALLOCATION    rORMTTLA 

Delegate  allocation  formula 
I.  Number  of  Votes  To  Be  Cast 
The   numl>er   of   Convention   votes  for  the 
delegates   to   the  Democratic   NaUonal   Con- 
vention shall  be  approximately  3,000  as  set 
forth   In   the  compilation   Included  In  these 
recommendations. 
n.  Formula  for  Apportionment  of  Votes 

A.  One  half  of  the  Convention  votes  shall 
be  allocated  to  the  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  basis  of  population 
as  determined  by  the  most  recent  decennial 
census.  The  other  half  of  the  Convention 
votes  shall  be  allocated  to  the  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  basis  of 
the  vote  cast  for  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
President  In  the  3  preceding  Presidential 
elections. 

B.  Each  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  a  full 
vote  and  fractional  votes  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted except  that  a  delegation  allocated  lees 
than  18  votes  under  this  formula  may  send 
up  to  16  delegates  to  cast  the  vote  to  which 
it  is  entitled. 

C.  In  determining  the  voting  strength  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  of  any  8Ute, 
Presidential  elections  In  which  It  was  not 
possible  for  voters  of  that  Jurisdiction  to  cast 
their  ballots  for  the  nominees  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  shall  be  disregarded. 

m.  Bonus  Votes 

No  bonus  votes  shall  be  apportioned  nor 
any  votes  allocated  which  are  not  dictated  by 
the  application  of  the  apportionment  for- 
mula set  forth  al>ove. 

IV.  Alternate  Delegates 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  Is  au- 
thorized to  devise  a  formula  of  alternate 
delegate  apportionment  which  recognizes  the 
logistical  problems  that  attend  a  Convention 
which  will  cast  approximately  3.000  votes, 
and.  at  the  same  time  the  need  to  provide 
the  smaller  delegations  with  adequate  repre- 
sentation at  the  Convention. 

V.  Territories 
Consistent  with  the  Commission's  deter- 
mination to  have  the  Convention  reflect 
equally  Democratic  voting  strength  In  the 
past  three  Presidential  elections  and  the 
population  recorded  in  the  most  recent  de- 
cennial census  figures,  these  recommenda- 
tions do  not  provide  for  the  apportionment 
of  votes  to  the  Territories,  I.e.,  Canal  Zone, 
Ouam,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
This  matter  la  being  forwarded  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  for  final  determi- 
nation with  a  recommendation  that  fair  and 
equitable  voting  representation  be  provided 
for  Territories  and  Possessions  having  voting 
representation  at  the  1M8  Convention. 
Delegate  apportionment  formula 

No  of 
State:  delepatM 

Alabama 36 

Alaska 4 

Arizona 21 

Arkansas    34 

California    2M 

Colorado 33 

Connecticut - 61 

Delaware ........ 8 

District  of  ColtimbU 13 

Florida    83 

Georgia M 

Hawaii    11 

Idaho  --. 10 

minolB   181 

Indiana    78 

Iowa    ♦* 

Kansas    83 

Kentucky ** 

Louisiana  *3 

Maine    18 

Maryland    M 

Massachusetts 107 

Michigan    1*0 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Minnesota ** 

Mississippi ^1 

Missouri    76 

Montana 11 

Nebraska    '1 

Nevada    - * 

New   Hampshire H 

New     Jersey H^ 

New  Mexico. 1* 

New    York 3°! 

North  Carolina ^6 

North  Dakota - 10 

Ohio    1^ 

Oklahoma ^6 

Oregon    ^^ 

Pennsylvania    ... 1*^ 

Rhode    Island ^8 

South    Carolina 28 

South  Dakota H 

Tennessee ** 

Texas 1^9 

Utah    ..- — 18 

Vermont    —  7 

Virginia    ^3 

Washington ^ 

West    Virginia 33 

Wisconsin    ^^ 

Wyoming   ^ 

Total    -- - 3.000 

Pabt  rv :  PaociDtniAL  Rvrixa 

Final  recommendations,  procedural  rulet  of 

the  convention 

I    Tem{)orary  Chairman 

The  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 

Committee  shall  call  the  Convention  to  order 

and   shall    preside   until   a   Chairman   of   the 

Convention   shall   be   chosen   in   accord   with 

these  rules. 

He  shall  appoint  a  tempKJrary  secretary  and 
such  other  temporary  officers  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  assist  him  In  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  Convention  These  temporary 
officers  shall  be  composed  equally  of  men  and 
women. 

n.  Temporary  Roll 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  ahail 
determine  a  temporary  roll  of  delegates  to  the 
Convention  which  shall  consist  of  those  per- 
sons whose  names  have  been  certified  as  dele- 
gates unless  a  credentials  contest  shall  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  any  such  person.  In 
whicii  case  the  DemocraUc  National  Commit- 
tee shall  Include  on  the  temporary  roll  the 
name  of  the  credentials  contestant  recom- 
mended for  Inclusion  by  the  Committee  on 
Credentials  In  Its  report. 

Persons  whose  names  are  Included  on  the 
tempKjrary  roll  shall  be  permitted  to  vote 
on  all  matters  before  the  Convention  until 
after  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Credentials  provided  that  no  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote  on  his  own  creden- 
tials contest. 

in.  Order  of  Business 

The  order  of  business  for  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  shall  be  as  provided  In 
these  Rules  and  In  any  special  order  of  busi- 
ness adopted  under  Article  IV.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Convention  may,  at  appropriate  times, 
Interrupt  the  order  of  business  provided  for 
In  these  Rules  for  Introductions,  announce- 
ments, addressee,  presentations,  resolutions 
of  tribute  and  appreciation  or  remarks  appro- 
priate to  the  business  of  the  Convention. 

A.  Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials 
shall  be  acted  upon  before  the  consideration 
of  other  business. 

1.  The  Chair  shall  recognize  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  for  thirty 
minutes  to  preaent  the  Committee's  Report 
unless  a  longer  period  of  time  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  a  special  order  of  business  agreed  to 
by  the  Convention.  Tbe  Chairman  of  tlM 
Committee  may  present  committee  amend- 
ments, may  yield  part  of  his  time  to  others 
and  may  yield  for  the  presentaUon  and  die- 
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position  of  minority  reports  without  losing 
bis  right  to  the  floor. 

2.  The  Chair  shall  arrange  for  the  orderly 
presentation  of  amendments  offered  at  the 
direction  of  the  committee  and  of  minority 
reports.  Twenty  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for 
the  presentation  of  each  committee  amend- 
ment or  minority  report  unless  a  longer  pe- 
riod for  any  committee  amendment  or  mi- 
nority report  is  provided  in  special  orders 
of  business  agreed  to  by  the  Convention. 
Time  shall  be  equally  allotted  to  proponents 
and  opponents  of  each  committee  amend- 
ment or  minority  report  The  question  shall 
be  put  on  each  committee  amendment  or 
minority  report  immediately  following  Its 
presentation  without  Intervening  motion. 

3  Upon  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
and  disposition  of  committee  amendments 
and  minority  reports,  the  Chair  shall  put 
the  question  on  the  adoption  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  CredentlaU  with 
amendments  previously  adopted,  if  any, 
presentation   without  Intervening  motion. 

4  In  the  event  that  the  Committee's  Re- 
port shall  not  be  agreed  to  when  voted  upon, 
the  Committee  shall  ImmedUtely  reconvene 
to  reconsider  Its  Report  and  shall  present  a 
new  Report  to  the  Convention  as  soon  as 
possible  The  ConvenUon  shall  be  In  tempo- 
rary recess  until  the  Committee  shaJl  have 
adopted  a  new  Report 

B.  Convention  Chairman.  The  Convention 
shall  then  proceed  to  elect  the  Convention 
Chairman  In  the  following  manner: 

1.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  shall  be  recognized  to  offer  a  nomina- 
tion for  Convention  Chairman  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Nomi- 
nations from  the  floor  shall  then  be  received. 

2.  When  there  are  no  further  nominations 
or  upon  adoption  of  a  moUon  to  close  nomi- 
nations, the  Chair  shall,  after  giving  any 
nominee  the  opportunity  to  decline  nomina- 
tion, conduct  a  vole  for  Convention 
Chairman. 

3.  A  majority  vote  of  the  delegates  present 
and  voting  shall  be  required  to  elect  the  Con- 
vention Chairman.  Balloting  shall  continue 
until  a  Chairman  Is  elected. 

C.  Convention  Vice  Ctiatrman  The  Con- 
vention shall  then  proceed  to  elect  the  Con- 
vention Vice  Chairman  in  the  same  manner 
In  which  It  elected  the  Chairman  except  that 
nonunations  shall  not  be  accepted  for  per- 
sons of  the  same  sex  as  the  Chairman  The 
Vice  Chairman  shall  perform  all  oX  the  duUea 
of  the  Chairman  In  the  Chairman's  absence 

D  Report  of  Committee  on  Rules  and  Or- 
der of  Business  The  Chair  shall  then  recog- 
nize tbe  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Order  of  Business  to  present  the 
Committee's  Report  for  the  Rules  of  the  Con- 
vention and  minority  reports,  if  any.  In  the 
same  manner  as  that  provided  for  tbe  pres- 
entation of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Credentials. 

E.  Commit  fee  on  Resolutions  and  Plat- 
form. The  Chairman  shall  then  recognise  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reeoluuons 
and  Platform  to  present  the  Committee's  Re- 
port and  minority  reports.  If  any.  In  tbe 
same  manner  as  that  provided  for  tlie 
presentations  of  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Credentials  and  Rules. 

F  Nomination  of  the  Democratic  Candi- 
date for  Pretulent.  The  Chair  shall  then  re- 
ceive nominations  from  the  floor  for  the  of- 
fice of  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
following  manner: 

1.  Requests  to  nominate  a  Presidential 
Candidate  ahaU  be  in  wrlUng  and  shall  have 
affixed  thereto  the  written  approval  of  the 
nominee  and  the  name  of  tbe  delac^te  who 
Bhall  be  recognised  to  nominate  the  Prsel- 
dentlal  Candidate  and  ahall  be  delivered  to 
the  Oonventton  Chairman  not  lat«r  than 
8:00  P.4I.  of  the  day  praoadlng  the  day  daalff- 
nated  m  the  official  OonvenUon  Profram  for 
the  commencenient  of  Presidential  noouna- 
tlons. 
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3.  Eacb  such  r«que«t  must  be  kccompaaled 
by  a  petition  lndlc»tlng  support  tor  th«  pro- 
pooea  nominee  klgned  by  dele({»t«8  r»pre- 
aentlng  not  leas  tbjin  60  nor  more  tluui  300 
delegate  votes,  not  more  thaji  30  of  vblcb 
m«y  come  from  one  delegation.  No  delegate 
may-  sign  mora  than  one  nominating  petition. 

3  The  order  for  nominating  Presidential 
Candidates  aball  be  determined  by  tbe  Com- 
miLtee  on  Rules  by  lot  at  a  drawing,  that 
shall  be  open  to  tbe  public,  on  the  nuirnlog 
of  the  day  designated  In  the  official  Con- 
vention Program  for  the  conuneiicenient  of 
Presidential   uomlnatioiis. 

4  Each  Presidential  Candidate  shall  be 
allowed  a  total  of  16  minutes  time  (or  the 
presentation  of  bis  name  in  nomination  by 
a  nominating  speech  and  not  more  than  two 
seconding  speeches;  the  time  to  run  without 
Interruption  from  the  recognition  of  the 
nominator. 

5.  Delegates  and  alternates  shall  maintain 
order  during  and  following  nominations  lor 
the  otBce  of  President,  and  demonstrations 
on  b«baJf  at  Candidates  shall  not  be 
permitted. 

0.  RoU  Cadi  Ballot  for  Prauienttal  Candi- 
date. After  nominations  for  Prealdeutlal 
Candidates  have  closed,  the  Convention  shall 
imm«dlately  proceed  to  a  roll  call  vote  by 
States  on  the  selection  of  the  Presidential 
Candidate  A  majority  Tote  of  the  Conven- 
tion's certified  delegates  shall  be  required  to 
noniinate  the  Prealdeutlal  Candidate.  I>ele- 
gates  may  vote  for  the  candidate  of  their 
choice  whether  or  not  the  name  of  .such  can- 
didate wus  placed  In  nomination.  Balloting 
will   continue  until   a  nominee  Is  selected. 

H.  Acceptance  Speecti  bp  Pre*iaemtuU  Can- 
didate. Immediately  after  the  selection  of  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  Preeldent,  the  Chair- 
man shall  appoint  a  committee  to  advise 
the  nominee  of  his  selection,  to  determine 
If  he  will  accept  the  nomination  and  to  In- 
vite the  nominee  to  deliver  an  acceptance 
speech  to  the  Convention. 

1.  Nomination  for  the  Democratic  Candi- 
date for  Vice  President  The  selection  of  a 
nominee  for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  conducted  In  the  same  man- 
ner a3  that  heretofore  provided  for  the  se- 
lection of  the  nominee  for  President  of  the 
United   States  except   that: 

1  There  shall  be  at  least  a  12  hour  inter- 
val between  the  nonxl nation  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  opening  of  the  nominations 
for  the  Vice  President. 

3  A  request  to  nocnliuite  must  be  filed  not 
later  ttian  3  hours  before  the  scheduled  open- 
ing of  the  nominations  for  the  Vice 
President. 

J  Roa  Call  Ballot  for  Vioe  Pretidential 
Candidate.  After  oominatlona  for  Vtoe  Pres- 
idential candidates  have  closed,  tbe  Oonven- 
tton  shall  Immediately  proceed  to  a  roll  eall 
vote  by  states  on  the  selection  at  the  Vice 
Presidential  Candidate.  A  majority  vote  of 
the  Convention's  oerttfled  delegates  shall  be 
reqtilred  to  select  the  Vice  Presidential  Can- 
didate. Delegates  may  vr>te  for  the  candi- 
date of  their  choice  whether  or  not  the  name 
of  such  candidate  was  plaeed  In  nomination. 

K.  Acceptance  Speech  bg  Vice  Presidential 
Candidate.  Immediately  after  the  selection 
of  the  Etemocratlc  nominee  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Chairman  shall  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  advise  the  nominee  of  his  selection, 
to  determine  if  he  will  accept  the  nomina- 
tion and  to  Invite  the  nominee  to  deliver  an 
acceptance  speech  to  the  Convention 

rV.  Special  Orders  of  Business 
It  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  fur  tlM 
Commlttss  on  Rulss  and  Order  ot  Hiislnsss 
to  report  to  the  Cooventlon  a  resolution  pro- 
vtdlng  a  ipsc«al  onlcr  ot  biMtnsss  for  <ksbat« 
a<  any  reaolation.  asoUon,  comntlMes  report 
or  minority  report  or  amsndiMSSit  to  a  oom- 
mlttsa  nport  or  for  tlia  oooitdsratlon  a<  any 
matter  (or  wtileh  provtsloo  Is  not  made  un- 
der these  rules. 
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V    Powers  and  Duties  of  Chairman 

It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Chair- 
man to  conduct  and  expedite  the  business  of 
the  Convention  and  to  preserve  order  and 
decorum  in  its  proceedings. 

The  Chairman  la  authorized  to: 

1  Appoint  a  secretary  and  such  other  offi- 
cers as  may  be  required  to  assist  him  In  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Convention, 
to  be  :romposed  equally  of  men  and  women. 

2  Appoint  any  delegate  temporarily  toper- 
form  the  duties  of  the  Chair  In  the  absence 
of  the  Vice  Chairman 

3  Take  .such  lawful  action  as  may  be 
nece.-i.<iary  and  appropriate  to  nreserve  order 
throughout  the  Convention  hall. 

VI.   Voting 

A  SecTft  Ballot  No  secret  ballots  shall  be 
permitted  at  any  slairfe  of  the  Convention  or 
its  committee  proceed inps 

B  Proxy  Voting  Neither  delegate  nor  al- 
ternate delegate  votes  may  be  cast  by  proxy. 

r     Roll  Vail  Voten 

1  Voun«  shall  be  by  voice  vote  or.  when 
prescribed  by  these  rules,  by  roll  call  vote  A 
roll  ca.l  vote  may  also  be  had  If  the  Chair  Is 
in  doust  i>r  upon  the  demand  of  any  delegate 
.sr.j)[>ined  by  ao  percent  of  the  delegate  body 
ai  evidenced  by  im  a  petltlDii  suhmltted  to 
the  Chair  indicating  suppttrt  of  the  demand 
by  delegations  which  comprise  not  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  authorized  delegate  t>ody 
or.  (b)  by  the  rising  in  stipport  of  the  de- 
mand of  not  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
(lelPKiites  present.  In  the  caae  of  a  peiltlon  in 
support  of  a  demand  for  a  ruU  call  vote,  a 
delegation  shall  be  taken  to  support  the 
demand  if  a  majority  of  Ite  delegates  vote  to 
du  so 

2  When  a  roll  call  vote  Is  ordered  the  roil 
shall  be  called  by  slates  in  the  sequence 
determined  by  the  results  of  the  drawing  for 
seating  preference  iind  the  Chairman  of  each 
delegation  or  his  designee  shaU  report  the 
vote  of  his  delegation  and  shall  send  to  the 
rostrum  a  tally  showing  the  vote  of  each 
member  of  his  delegation  indicating  whether 
such  V jte  w<as  cast  in  person  or  by  an  al- 
ternate It  shall  t>e  the  duty  oT  the  Chair  to 
arrange  to  have  copies  of  roll  rail  tally  sheets 
received  by  him  promptly  nvade  available  to 
the  news  media. 

3  On  a  roll  call  by  States,  the  vote  of  a 
delegation  as  announced,  may  be  challenged 
by  any  member  of  the  delegation  before  the 
next  State  Is  called  and  the  votes  of  that 
delegauon  shall  then  be  recorded  as  polled 
withoui  regard  to  any  state  law.  Party  rule. 
re.solutlon  or  instrucUon  binding  the  delega- 
tion or  any  member  thereof  to  vot«  as  a 
unit  with  others  or  to  cast  his  vote  for  or 
against  any  candidate  or  proposition.  The 
Convention  C^hatmxan  may  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  delegation  to  conduct  the 
poU.  At  the  discretion  of  tb«  Convention 
Chairman,  the  roll  call  may  continue  instead 
of  awaiting  the  result  of  the  polling 

4  A  demand  to  poll  a  delegation  may  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time  before  the  actual 
polling  has  begun. 

D  Interruption  of  Vote  When  the  ques- 
tion has  been  put.  the  vote  thereon  may  not 
be  Interrupted  for  any  purpose  other  than 
s  demand  for  a  roll  call  vote  or  a  p>olnt  of 
order  directed  to  the  conduct  of  the  vote 

E.  Determtnatlon  of  Question.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  these  rules,  all  ques- 
tions. Including  the  question  of  nominations 
of  candldaites  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  he  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  vote  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Convention. 
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Vn.  Death,  ntflgmlin  or  Dlaablllty  of  a 
Democratic  Nominee 
In  the  event  of  tbe  death,  resignation  or 
dlaabUlty  ot  a  nominee  of  ttta  Party  for 
Prasldant  or  Vios  President,  the  Democratic 
Mattrwial  Oommlttae  la  authonaed  to  fUl  the 
vacancy  or  vacancies  by  a  maJorKy  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  provided  at  the  Con- 


vention The  fuU  vote  of  each  delegation 
is  to  be  cast  by  Its  duly  qualified  member  or 
members  of  the  Committee  with  each  mem- 
ber casting  a  proportionate  share  of  his  dele- 
gations votes. 

Vm.  InterpreUtlon  of  Rule* 
Xn  Interpreting  these  rules  the  Chair  mav 
have  recourse  to  the  rulings  of  Chairmen  of 
previous  Democratic  National  Conventions. 
to  the  precedents  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Repreaeniatives  and  to  general  parliamen- 
tary law 

IX      Appett:s 

The  Chair  shall  decide  all  questions  of 
order  subject  to  an  appeal  by  any  delegate 
which  may  be  delated  for  not  more  than  ten 
minutes,  the  lime  V->  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  delegate  appealing  the  ruling  and 
a  delegate  In  favor  of  sustaining  the  ruling 
of  the  Cliair,  provided  that  an  appeal  shall 
not  be  in  order  while  another  appeal  Is  pend- 
ing or  from  decisions  on  recognition,  or  from 
decisions  on  dllatorlnecs  of  motions,  or  dur- 
ing a  roll  call  vote  or  on  a  question  on  which 
an  appeal  has  Just  been  decided  or  when  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  such  appeal  is 
clearly  dilatory. 

Before  the  question  Is  put  on  any  appoo'., 
the   Chair  shall   be  entitled   to  brtefly  state 
the   retisons   for   the   ruling   being  appealed. 
X.  Motion  To  Suspend  The  Bulee 

The  Chair  shall  enterta-in  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rulers  vihlch  shall  be  decided 
without  debote  and  which  shall  require  a 
vote  of  »;,  of  the  delegates  voting,  a  quorum 
being  present. 

XI.  Motions 

No  question  of  privilege  noi-  any  motion 
r»ther  than  those  provided  under  these  rules 
shall  be  entertained  except  the  motion  to 
recess  (to  a  time  certain  or  at  the  call  of  the 
Chain  which  shall  be  privileged,  and  the 
motion  to  adjourn  which  .^all  be  of  the 
highest  privilege. 

Motions  to  adjourn  or  to  recess  shall  be  In 
order  at  any  time  except  when  the  question 
has  been  put  or  a  vote  Is  In  progress  and 
shall  be  decided  wiUioul  debate.  The  Chair 
-shall  not  entertain  motions  Ut  adjourn  or 
recess  when  such  motion  closely  follows  an- 
other such  motion  If  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chairman  such  motion  is  dilatory. 

XXL  Amendmanta 

No  amendments  t^i  reeolutlons  or  motions 
before  the  Convention  shall  be  permltt.ed 
eioepl  amendments  to  Committee  Reports 
offered  at  the  direction  ol  the  Committee  or 
In  a  minority  report  of  the  CVotnmlttee  and 
amendments  to  reaolutione  reported  from 
a  Oommlitee  offered  at  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  or  with  the  written  support  of 
10  percent  of  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee, provided,  that  no  motion  or  pro- 
position on  a  subject  different  from  that 
und^r  coiLSlderation  shall  be  admitted  under 
color  of  amendment. 

xn.  Minority  Reports 

Minority  reports  ot  commltteea  shall  not 
be  considered  as  such  unless  adopted  by  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  the  members  of  a  oom- 
mlttee    pre.seiii   and   voting   ai   a   c  immlttee 

meeting. 

XIV    Responsibility 

By  participation  In  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  each  delegate  assumes  the 
responsibility  for  doing  all  within  his  power 
to  assure  that  voters  at  his  state  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  cast  their  election  ballots 
for  the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
nominees  selected  by  the  Convention  and 
expressly  agrees  that  he  will  not  publicly 
support  or  campaign  for  any  candidate  for 
President  or  Vice  Preeldent  other  than  the 
nominees  of  the  Convention. 

ZV.  Debate 
Unless  otherwtaa  provided   in   these  Rules 
or  In  a  rs»olution  providing  fur  a  special  order 
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of  business,  debate  on  any  quesUon  shall  be 
llmlied  to  a  total  of  20  minutes  and  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  proponenU  and 
opponents  unless  they  and  the  Chairman 
agree  on  an  additional  or  leiwer  amount  of 
time. 

XVT    DlvLslon  of  A  Question 

When  a  question  contains  two  or  more 
Beparate  propositions  so  distinct  In  sub- 
st..nce  that  one  being  taken  away  a  sub- 
stantive proposition  shall  remain.  It  shall,  on 
the  demand  of  any  delegate,  before  the  ques- 
tion Is  put,  be  divided  for  voting. 
XVn.   Quormn 

A  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention shall  consUtute  a  quorum  theretrf 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business 
Upon  a  point  of  order  of  no  quorum  being 
made,  the  Clialrman  shall  ascertain  the 
presence  or  absence  ol  a  quorum  by  visual 
estimation  and  Bhall  not  proceed  until  a 
quorum  Is  present  provided  that  a  motion 
to  adjourn  may  be  offered  and  voted  upon 
without  a  quorum  present. 

XVIII    Journal   of   Proceedings 

A  record  of  all  actions  taken  each  day  by 
the  Convention  shall  be  printed  and  made 
available  to  all  delegates  and  alternates  the 
morning  ot  the  following  day. 

In  addition,  a  Journal  of  the  full  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention  bhall  be  printed 
within  the  year  following  the  Convention. 


ROBERT  T.  STEVENS 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAKOLiNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr  DORN.  Mr  Speaker,  recently,  a 
very  Important  anniversary  in  the  life 
of  an  outstanding  American  came  ajid 
went  but,  typical  of  the  man,  he  did  not 
want  great  fanfare  of  the  event  to  take 
place  I  speak  of  the  50th  Anniversary 
with  J  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert T.  Stevens,  who  has  served  as  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  company  longer 
than  any  other  man  since  the  company 
and  its  predecessor  companies  were 
founded  in  1813.  He  currently  Is  chair- 
man of  the  company's  executive  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  take  note  of 
Mr.  Stevens'  anniversary  In  the  impor- 
tant American  textile  Industry  because 
of  the  vital  contributions  the  Stevens 
Company  has  made  to  the  Nation  tmd, 
particularly,  South  Carolina.  lncludin« 
the  third  congressional  district,  which  I 
am  proud  to  represent. 

Colonel  Bob,  as  he  is  known  to  some 
of  his  friends.  Is  a  man  of  many  talents 
and  is  an  enthusiastic  participant  in  a 
wide  variety  of  activities.  He  served  his 
country  in  World  Wars  I  and  n  in  the 
Army  with  distinction  and  dedicatioo. 
Again,  during  the  latter  stages  of  the 
Korean  War,  he  answered  still  another 
call  to  duty  smd  served  the  United  States 
as  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  won  the 
plaudits  of  his  countrymen  for  his  im- 
swer\-lng  allegiance  to  the  highest  tenets 
of,  duty,  honor,  and  country.  He  was 
decorated  with  awards  from  the  DeiMixt- 
ments  of  Defense.  Navy  and  Air  Force, 
the  first  Secretary  ol  a  service  arm  to  be 
so  decorated  by  its  sister  services.  Among 
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his  other  awards,  Mr.  Stevens  earned  the 
DLstinguushed  Service  Medal  lor  service 

to  the  country. 

I  am  proud  to  count  the  Honorable 
Robert  T.  Stevens  among  my  close 
Inends  and  many  other  Members  ol  this 
House  also  know  him  as  I  do.  while  still 
others  in  the  other  body  know  him  also 
as  a  great  American 

At  a  very  small  dinner  a  few  weeks 
ago,  a  few  of  Colonel  Bob's  friends  and 
a.ssociates  in  the  Stevens  Co.  paid 
tribute  to  him  for  his  long  service  to  his 
compan.v,  the  textile  industry  and,  very 
importantly,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  response.  Colonel  Stevens  made  a 
few  remark.*;,  excerpts  of  which  I  in- 
clude below. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
former  Secretary  Stevens  still  has  many 
years  of  service  remaining  to  the  Stevens 
Co.,  to  the  textile  industry  and. 
hopefully,  to  our  great  country.  Based 
upon  his  outstandmg  contributions  and 
RCcompMshments,  I  think  we  have  good 
reason.  a.s  Mr  Stevens  does,  to  l>e  opti- 
mi.<5tic  about  the  future. 

Excerpts  of  Colonel  Bob's  remarks 
follow: 

On  Monday.  September  12.  1921.  at  8  30 
am  .  I  walked  up  the  long  flight  of  stairs 
to  the  office  of  J  P  Stevens  *  Co.  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  old  building  at  33  Thomas 
street  In  the  downtown  textile  area  known 
as  the  Worth  Street  Market.  Thl*  was  a  day 
I  had  loiig  looked  forward  to. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  very  small  boy.  I  had 
wanted  to  get  Into  the  textile  business.  1  had 
wanted  to  skip  college  and  get  going  in 
J  PS  &  Co  but  my  father  wanted  me  to  have  a 
college  education  so  I  complied,  oompro- 
mlslng  the  situation  by  majoring  In  eco- 
nomics That  was  where  1  learned  about 
tarlfig,  Imports,  exports  and  the  wonders  of 
free  trade.  I  learned  then,  as  a  lot  of  people 
are  learning  now  that  realistically  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  free  trade,  If  one  Includes  the 
appropriate  proviso  that  free  trade  must  also 
be  fair  trade. 

Evidently  my  work  wr,s  ok  and  I  was  then 
assigned  to  the  credit  departmoit  where  I 
served  a  short  tour  of  duty  before  being 
shipped  to  the  Dunean  um  In  Qreenvllle. 
SC  ,  to  "learn  the  mill  bualneas".  This  wa* 
one  of  the  luckiest  breaks  In  my  business 
career  I  loved  the  work,  loved  the  people  and 
loved  the  Piedmont  area  of  South  Carolina 

We  worked  a  55-hour  week.  10  hours  for 
five  days  and  6  bours  on  Saturday.  My  su- 
periors took  an  active  Intereat  in  me.  I  made 
lots  of  frlanda.  It  was  a  wonderful  year  be- 
fore I  was  cadled  back  to  New  York  and 
attached  to  the  Cotton  Goods  Sales  Depart- 
ment under  a  legendary  character  named  BUI 
Gallon.  And  what  a  worker  and  salesman  he 
was — a  terrific  oontrlbator  to  the  success 
and  growth  of  the  Company  in  those  days. 

While  the  isao'a  are  recorded  as  a  boom 
period  In  American  economic  history  they 
were  not  boom  years  for  the  textUe  industry 
We  all  worked  hard  to  keep  our  modest-size 
Company  moving  forward  and,  as  It  turned 
out,  this  was  a  good  preparation  for  what 
was  to  foUow  in  the  depraaaton  yean  of  the 
1930's. 

Very  unfortunately  for  the  Oocnpany, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Stevens,  Br.  paaaed  away  on  Octo- 
ber a7th  1S29,  just  at  tha  Ume  of  the  big  Wall 
Street  crash.  These  two  sbocka,  coming  at  the 
same  time,  rwally  subjected  the  Stevens  Com- 
pany to  a  severe  teet.  We  regrouped,  reorga- 
iilMMi  and  startad  out  to  do  our  )oh,  fortu- 
nately, with  tha  gr«*t  «zp«rt«aoe  and  ability 
of  Mr.  Nat  Btevaaa  to  lean  on.  I  have  always 
fait  that  the  tarrlflc  pioblaou  of  tha  depraa- 
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Eton  pulled  us  all  together  as  a  team  that 
had  winning  spirit.  Perhaps  that  experience 
has  application  in  the  busineas  today. 

Surely,  the  outstanding  Impreasion  of  my 
long  association  with  the  Company  has  beer, 
the  privilege  of  being  associated  yvlth  sc 
many  fine  and  dedicated  people.  They  have 
built  a  reputation  for  Stevens  that  is  unique 
In  the  industry  and  It  must  alw^ays  be  pre- 
served with  great  care  It  Is  a  priceless  asset 
that  does  not  appear  on  the  balance  sheet. 


JUDGE  J    FRED  BIBB  PASSES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TTN.NESSri 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 29  a  news  bulletin  brought  sad 
news  to  East  Tennesseans — Judge  J.  Fred 
Bibb  has  heart  attack 

Judge  Bibb  ptissed  away  the  next  dav, 
and  left  behind  thou.sand.«  of  friends. 
He  had  served  24  years  as  a  criminal 
judge  in  Knox  County  and  was  one  of 
the  most  respected  Judges  and  atizens 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

My  life,  and  the  lives  of  all  who  Itnew 
him.  were  made  better  by  his  examples: 
it  was  indeed  an  honor  t-o  have  had  such 
a  friend 

As  a  small  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
this  outstanding  Jurist.  I  place  In  the 
Record  a  few  comments  from  the  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn..  news  media  at  this  point: 

I  Prom   the  Knoxvllle   Journal.  Oct.    1.   1971] 

JT7I>CE    J     PRED    BTBB 

With  the  death  of  retired  Criminal  Court 
Judge  J  FYed  Bibb.  Tennessee  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  jurists  and  one  of 
Its  most  respected  citizens. 

Judge  Bibb  was  noted  for  his  legal  knowl- 
edge, his  common  sense,  his  character,  his 
humor  and  his  distinctive  dignity.  To  know 
him  was  to  admire  him. 

During  his  a4-year  tenure  as  a  criminal 
Judge  in  Knox  County  he  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  precise  adherence  to  the  law.  Deci- 
sions reached  by  his  court  were  seldom  re- 
versed by  higher  oouris  He  was  never  re- 
versed lor  an  error  m  his  charge  to  a  jury 

Although  he  was  a  firm  believer  In  the 
death  penalty  In  certain  casea.  be  was  also 
noted  for  giving  first  olTenders.  a  second 
chance  and  for  his  leadership  In  promoting 
the  hiring  of  former  convicts  This  rare  blenc 
of  qualities  was  also  reflected  in  hlb  rei.re- 
ment  from  the  bench  five  years  ago  His 
mind  was  atlU  keen  and  his  health  good,  but 
he  was  able  to  reach  the  decision  that  too 
often  eludes  other  judges  of  slmUar  age. 

Judge  Bibb  set  standards  on  the  bench 
that  few  will  ever  equal. 

[From  the  Knoxvllle  News-Sentinel,  Oct.   1, 

1»711 

Jmos  J    Pans  Bibb 

Knoxvllle  lost  one  of  the  moat  colorful  and 
best-Uked  men  In  the  state's  judicial  system 
with  the  death  of  Judge  J   Pred  Bibb 

The  78 -year-old  Jurlat  retired  from  the 
Criminal  Court  bench  In  1996  aft«r  34  years 
as  judge  and  16  years  before  that  as  attorney 
general.  After  his  retlremant  he  continued  lo 
sit  and  helped  keep  the  court  docket  here 
current. 

Jndge  BfM)  wlU  be  rem«nbered  for  many 
thlnfla,  bat  high  among  tbeas  was  hla  balp 
and  enoountc«BMnt  of  law  ■todanti  and 
yoang  lawywra.  One  stwtent  gradoated  troiB 
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the  UT  College  of  Law  at  10  30  oue  tnorning 
many  years  ago  and  was  at  work  In  the 
olTlce  of  the  then  attorney  general  at  1.30 
tnat  afternoon. 

Hamilton  8  Burnett,  retired  chief  justice 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  summed  It  up 
well  when  he  said  of  his  longtime  friend: 

I  often  designated  hln»  to  go  try  the  really 
hard  cases  He  was  one  o!  ovir  truest  public 
servants  " 

(From  the  KnoxvlUe  Journal.  Oct.  1.  1971 1 
Rrres  Todat  For  RrriHED  Juoci  Bibb 

Funeral  .services  will  be  held  at  4  p  m.  today 
at  Mann  Mortuary.  Bearden  for  retired  Crim- 
inal Court  Judge  J  Fred  Bibb.  78.  who  died 
Wednesday 

Interment  will  be  in  Highland  Memorial 
Cemetery. 

The  family  has  asked  that  memorial  con- 
trlbutloiia  hw  made  to  Church  Street  UiUted 
Methcxllst  Church  or  the  Uruv.irslty  of  Ten- 
nessee  College   of   La* 

Judge  Bibb,  who  retired  after  40  years  as 
attorney  general  and  Judge  tu  1966,  suffered 
a  heart  attack  at  his  home,  819  Cherokee 
Boulevard,  and  died  .several   hours  later. 

Because  of  the  funeral  for  Judge  Bibb,  some 
Courthouse  jfflces  will  be  closed  all  day,  some 
part  of  the  day  Here  Is  the  schedule:  Closed 
all  day;  Circuit  Court  cleric.  Criminal  Court 
Clerk;  at  1  p  m..  County  Court  clerk,  county 
Judges  office,  Fourth  Circuit  Court  clerk, 
property  appraiser,  register  of  deeds:  open  all 
day.  General  Sessloivs  Court,  trustee  and  Blei-- 
tlon  ComnUssion. 

WHIR  Radio  and  Txlevision  Stations 

Tennessee  has  tr\ily  lost  one  of  Its  most 
knowledgeable  and  inot>t  popular  Jurists  with 
the  sudden  death  of  retired  crnnlnal  court 
Judge  J  Fred  Bibb, 

Judge  Bibb  has  served  three  eight  year 
terms  on  the  bench — longer  than  any  elected 
official  In  Knoxvllle  and  Knox  County  — 
when  he  decided  to  step  down  in  September 
of  1966. 

His  successor.  Judge  J>e  D    Duncan,  speak.s 
for   all    of   us    when    he    termed    Judge   Bibb 
"A  Judge's  Judge  "  He  wa.s  kind,  con.slderate, 
and   fair,    but   could   be   firm   wheii    the   tx.  - 
cftslon  called  for  It, 

Well  remember  Judge  J  Fred  Bibb,  not 
Just  for  his  promltience  as  a  trial  Judge,  but 
for  his  sly  unexpected  rourtro<jm  quips  that 
added  that  little  touch  of  the  htunan  quality 
to  the  solemnity  of  deliberations. 

Judge  J  Fred  Bibb  has  left  our  midst  but 
well  remember  t<vj  his  .sincere  smile  and  hts 
big  "glad  hand"  as  he  exchanged  greetings 
with  court  house  friends  and  others  during 
his  dally  strolls  downtown. 

Judge  J  Fred  Bibb  .  ,  .  truly  a  "Judge's 
Judge"  and  a  friendly  face  thla  community 
will  mlsa 


BEHIND  THE  FILM  ON  RURAL 
MIGRATION 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  14,  I  had  Inserted  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remark.s  the  .script  of  the  tele- 
vision special  "Leaving  Home  Blues — An 
NBC  White  Paper  on  Rural  Migration." 

This  documented  a  serious  problem  In 
the  country  and,  with  great  Impact,  told 
the  problems  of  young  people  forced  to 
move  to  the  cities  to  seek  employment. 

Not  Included  in  the  Ricord  of  Octo- 
ber 14,  however,  were  the  credits  for  that 
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documentary.  I  would  like  now  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  work  of  two  people  from 
my  home  State.  Texas,  who  served  as 
consuluints  on  that  report. 

Martha  Hamilton  and  Jim  Hightower 
are  quite  dedicated  to  Improving  life  in 
rural  America  and  for  those  who  have 
been  forced  to  leave  the  rural  areas 
These  two  Tcxans  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  NBC  special  and  I 
would  like  for  my  colleagues  to  be  aware 
of  tlielr  work. 
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FARMERS   HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
HELPS  RURAL  KENTUCKY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  small 
communities  of  DLshlonville,  Highland, 
and  Hall  Gap  are  rural  places  in  my  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  thai  do  not  api^ear  in 
the  Post  Oflice  Directory,  but  they  are 
making  their  way  onto  the  map  of  com- 
munities destined  for  bigger  and  better 
things. 

Dishionvllle.  Highland,  and  Hall  Gap 
are  among  six  communities  of  Lincoln 
and  Pula.ski  Counties  that  will  Jointly 
celebrate  the  closing  this  month  of  an 
$800,000  loan  and  fjrant  from  the  Farm- 
ers Ho.nie  Administration  to  hnk  them- 
selves in  a  modern,  intercommunity 
water  system 

This  kind  of  project  is  becoming  the 
hallmark  of  progress  in  our  rural  region 
of  southeastern  Kentucky 

Rural  development  is  a  struggle  the 
people  of  rural  areas  waged  for  many 
years  with  little  help,  and  in  the  face  of 
much   scoffing    and   skepticism 

What  chance  for  the  backward  cras.s- 
roads  town,  the  old-fashioned  family 
farm,  in  the  ultramodern  America  of  the 
future? 

But  today,  the  national  point  of  view 
is  changing  Rural  areas  are  being  re- 
appraised as  the  be.st  hope  for  building 
clean  and  workable  communities  in  the 
years  ahead. 

And  the  people  of  today's  rural  com- 
munities are  pouring  renewed  initiative 
Into  the  work  of  rural  development,  but 
now  with  a  growing  measure  of  effective 
support  from  State  and  Federal  public 
agencies. 

Progress  is  visible  In  the  form  of  new 
business  and  industry,  better  farms, 
widespread  building,  and  a  new  look  of 
quality  in  housing  that  prevails  in  the 
towns  and  along  the  country  roads 

Among  the  most  productive  of  all  pub- 
lic programs  are  those  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Admlniartration.  This  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  grown  In 
importance  as  a  fallt>ack  source  of  credit 
for  three  prime  necessities  in  rural 
areas — that  is,  up-to-date  water  and 
sewer  services,  modernized  housing,  and 
adequate  financing  of  the  family  farm. 

The  water  project  I  have  mentioned, 
that  of  the  Eubank  Water  District,  wlU 
abolish  the  old  primitive  methods  ol 
water  supply  for  the  towns  of  Eubank, 


Pulaski,  and  Wasmeoville,  and  the  rural 
neighborhoods  of  DLshlonville,  Highland, 
and  Halls  Gap  A  40-mlle  system  of  water 
line  will  circulate  through  this  county- 
line  rural  area  of  Pulaski  and  Lincoln 
Counties,  reaching  450  homes  in  the 
towns  and  countryside  and  five  schools 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  1.757  students. 

Tills  system  will  have  the  capacity  to 
take  on  nearly  twice  as  many  homes  and 
businesses  as  the  original  load. 

Here  is  a  project  that  lays  the  fcninda- 
tion  for  growth  and  dlver.slflcation.  for 
better  Uving  standards  in  tills  area. 

It  gives  rise  to  hope  tliat  far  more  of 
those  1.757  young  people  now  In  school 
will  grow  up  to  find  opportunity  to  .stay 
in  their  home  surroundings — rather  than 
disappear  Into  a  mass  of  rural-to-clty 
migration  of  the  kind  tliat  has  drained 
the  countryside  of  bright,  young  people 
and  contribut.ed  to  mi.sery  and  chaos  in 
urban  America. 

Seventeen  such  rural  water  systems 
have  been  approved  to  date  in  coiuities 
of  our  Fifth  Congressional  District,  and 
plans  are  m  development  for  11  more  new 
.systems  or  expansion  projects  to  be  real- 
ized within  the  next  1  to  2  years. 

A  dozen  systems  now  finished  and 
runninK  have  received  about  $4  5  million 
of  financing  throuKh  the  Farmers  Home 
AdnunLstration.  About  $3  75  million  of 
this  represents  loans  to  be  repaid  from 
service  receipts  of  the  water  .•:ystems 
Thus  for  a  net  investment  of  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mUllon  dollars  In  public 
funds,  the  rural  program  has  moved 
large  areas  out.side  the  main  towns,  and 
UiovLsands  of  people  onto  a  new  basis  of 
modem  sufflciency  in  the  all-Important 
matter  of  water  supply. 

For  a  broader  picture  of  wlial  is  hap- 
pening in  up  and  coming  rural  areas,  here 
Ls  a  profile  of  progress  in  Laurel  Coimty. 
Ky  .  another  of  the  central  counties  of 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District. 

Like  many  places  tliat  relied  in  earlier 
times  on  agriculture  and  natural  re- 
sources. Laurel  County  suffered  a  heavy 
loss  of  people  who  left  in  search  of  work. 
Its  population  fell  below  25,000  by  1960. 
and  in  the  early  1960s  iUs  work  force 
stood  at  about  6,300  people  with  an  lui- 
employment  rate  of  10  percent. 

Since  that  low  point,  Laurel  has 
achieved  a  10-percent  population  growth. 
The  1970  census  reported  a  coimty  popu- 
lation of  27.386.  And  by  1970  the  work 
force  had  grown  to  more  than  7.400  peo- 
ple, with  a  one-third  reduction  in  tlie 
unemployment  rate. 

People  of  Laurel  County  and  their 
county  seat.  London,  have  been  working 
for  this  turnaround  since  the  late  1940's. 
The  weekly  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Lon- 
don-Laurel County  Development  Associ- 
ation has  been  an  unbroken  tradition  for 
22  years.  Progress  has  evolved  from  the 
untiring,  self-reliant  efforts  put  forth  by 
this  association,  and  by  other  cl\'lc  and 
service  organizations  in  the  communities 
of  Laurel  County. 

One  of  the  first  moves  in  the  1950's  was 
to  establish  London-Corbln  Airport,  put- 
ting the  area  on  regular  commercial  air- 
line service.  Good  rail  service  is  provided 
by  the  Louisville  ft  Nashville  Railroad, 
and  there  Is  a  good  road  system.  Laurel 
Is  fortunate  to  be  a  crossroads  of  the  new 
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east^west  Daniel  Boone  Freeway  and 
nortli-south  Interstate  75,  making  all 
!)aru>  of  the  SUtc  more  accessible  Uian 
ever  before. 

Since  1960  the  number  of  businesses 
operated  in  London  has  grown  from  500 
to  ne  irly  900  Variety  and  number  of  in- 
dustries is  impressive — 27  new  plants  in 
13  different  fields,  including  yam  proc- 
essing, cltlhint?.  a  poultry  hatchery, 
cheese  Froc<^5.'.ing.  lumber,  concrete,  fur- 
niture, metal  fabrication,  bakeries,  and 
more.  London  has  become  a  regional  hos- 
pital and  medical  Ireatraenl  center;  the 
site  of  H  new  vocaUonal  school;  the  cen- 
ter of  a  Uiriving  recreation  area  based  on 
lakes  and  a  State  park  constructed  In 
Laurel  Coimty. 

Much  of  this  development  ha.s  come 
since  the  Farmers  Home  Admiixislration 
rural  water  program  took  hold  in  the 
1960'8.  Four  rural  water  .systems  now  «i- 
circle  London  in  outer  Laurel  Coimty, 
and  a  fifth  Is  soon  to  be  built  City-style 
water  through  rural  lines  now  reaches 
half  the  population  of  the  county.  With 
this  liberation  from  tlif  ancient  rural 
w^ell  and  waterbucket  standard,  homes, 
fanxLs.  towns,  and  land  where  indus- 
try could  prosper  have  undergone  a 
trans  f  o  rma  t  ion . 

In  1960  there  were  7.000  housing  units 
in  the  county— 35  percent  with  complete 
plumbing.  Now  there  are  9,000  units — 
more  than  two-third.s  with  complete 
plumbing. 

Both  the  water  program  and  the 
rural  housing  program  administered  by 
Farmers  Home  are  reflected  In  this 
Improvement. 

Private  credit  hai  financed  most  new 
homes,  but  Farmers  Home  ha.s  accounted 
for  .some  300  housing  loans,  totaling  $3 
million,  to  families  of  lower  and  moder- 
ate income  who  found  no  credit  avail- 
able from  other  sources.  The  former 
substandard  house.^  of  those  families 
would  still  be  a  blight  on  Laurel  County, 
but  for  Uie  rural  houiing  program.  For 
Members  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
with  a  rural  or  small  town  constituency. 
I  need  not  dwell  overlong  on  the  boost 
the  local  economy  h<is  .sustained  from  the 
$3  million  investment. 

Panning  once  was  dominated  by  to- 
bacco. Now  cattle  production  is  double 
what  it  was  10  years  ago  with  some 
20,000  head  in  I^ure!  County.  There  is 
water  from  the  rural  water  .systems  for 
cattle,  and  for  the  86  grade  A  dairies  now 
operating  in  Laurel  County,  And  there  is 
the  increasing  reassurance  of  FHA  credit 
for  water,  for  housing  and  for  farming 
op€^aUon^,  if  other  resources  are  not 
available,  that  enables  many  families  to 
Improve  their  farms  and  homes  and  re- 
main on  the  land. 

Throughout  the  Fifth  District,  Farm- 
ers Home  has  outstanding  today  more 
than  3.900  farm  loans  for  real  estate  and 
production,  totaling  $16  7  million. 

And  the  powerful  supplement  of  FHA 
rural  hou.sing  credit  has  accounted  for 
seme  4,000  new  or  modernized  homes, 
towTi  and  country,  for  families  In  tiie 
mode.st  income  bracket.  This  is  $25  V2 
million  added  to  tiie  housing  credit  avail- 
able in  our  distrKt. 

Progress  as  we  find  it  in  Kentucky  in- 
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variably  is  the  product  of  local  initiative, 
reinforced  where  necessary  by  the  prac- 
tical  application  of   public   resources. 

Farmers  Home  must  rank  foremost 
among  Federal  agencies  that  have  msule 
a  visible  contribution  to  commiinit>' 
progress  in  our  district.  Its  credit  and 
teclnncal  services  are  extended  to  the 
people  through  offices  at  tiie  local  county 
level.  Its  personnel  are  people  in  and  of 
the   communities   where   they   serve 

We  commend  Administrator  James  V 
S:Tiilh  and  State  Director  John  H.  Burns 
on  Uie  quality  an'^'  expansion  of  Farm- 
ers Home  .\dni.niftration  services 
brought  about  m  our  disUict  under  Uieir 
leader.ship. 

We  believe  that  the  principle  of  serv- 
ice to  rural  i>eople  through  local  rather 
than  distant  city  offices  has  been  upheld 
in  the  success  of  FHA's  delivery  of  its 
programs  in  the  rural  areas  they  are 
meant  to  help. 

We  urRC  ever>'  possible  support  for 
these  programs.  And  we  are  gratified  to 
know  that  tlie  preservation  of  this  preat 
.«:y.<;tem  of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
local  .service  offices  is  provided  for  in  the 
President's  plan  for  a  more  efficient  re- 
organization of  the  Federal  Government. 


AMERICAS  DEFENSE  MUST  KEEP 
PACE— SCHRIEVER 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mr  COILINS  of  Te.xas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  best  that  goes  on  in  Dallas,  it 
is  well  to  keep  up  with  Felix  McKnight 
of  the  Times  Herald.  Felix  summed  up 
the  basic  statement  of  Gen.  B.  A 
Scliriever. 

Schriever  is  no  longer  active  in  the 
service.  He  speaks  wiUi  objectivity  in 
stressing  the  need  for  the  Umted  States 
to  keep  pace  with  Russia.  We  get  fur- 
ther behind  in  missiles,  in  aircraft,  in 
naval  ships.  It  is  time  that  America  re- 
members that  only  the  strong  shall  be 
free. 

Here  is  the  full  editorial  written  by 
Felix  McKnight  on  October  17,  1971.  in 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald; 

Facts,  Not  Swore  RATTLrNO 
(By  Felix  R  McKnight) 

The  rwngy  autn  of  the  Gregory  Peck  mold — 
piercing  eyes,  voice  of  quiet  urgency — le«ji«d 
Vnto  the  microphone  an<l  threw  the  admon- 
isliment  that  is  gaining  voluume  tta«ee  days 

"It's  the  national  attitude  I'm  taltine 
about— the  strange  apathy  that  endangers 
our  country  B  security.  If  we  don't  reverse 
It  we  are  in  trouble  .  deep  Uouble.  The 
Boviets  are  pulliug  away  " 

Out  front,  the  faces  of  a  hundred  young 
Dallas  l«aders^th«  briskly  progressive  Dallat 
Aasembly  croird — tinned  Into  acknowledg- 
ment. It  was  a  sober  message  from  recently 
retired  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schriever,  U.8  Air 
Force. 

Tbey  had  to  be41eT«  this  taU  T«zan.  the 
man  who  put  the  pro>tecUTe  Lnt«roDCtlnent«l 
BalUstlc  MlasUe  BysVem  (ICBM)  Into  belne; 
This  Oemoan  immigrant  who  came  to  Texas 
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at  age  nine:  rose  to  wear  the  four  stars  or 
a  full  U.S.  0«ieral.  A  passionate  lover  of  bit 
adopted  land. 

'What  Beo  Schriever  was  teUing  them  In 
Dailss  a  few  days  ago  is  coming  Jrom  ail  di- 
recuons,  most  recently  from  Defence  Secre- 
tarv  Melvln  LAlrd  In  a  somber  warning  that 
U.S  intelligence  verlf.e?  the  gro-wth  cf  a  vast 
Soviet  strategic   weapon   capability 

The  'D  8  capability  i.s  losing  by  default  In 
tli'.?  nation  under  the  inceesant  cry  of  the 
ar.t.war  element  nurtured  by  the  unpopular 
Vietnam  war.  And  a  large  portion  of  that 
cry  comes  from  liberals  of  the  Congress 

Ben  Schrle^-er  Is  no  war  monger  because 
he  wore  a  military  uniform  He  abhors  the 
.stench  of  war  He  desigiipd  and  fstheretl  the 
missile  system  that  stands  as  the  US  defen- 
sive sentries  of  today  But  he  prays  that  not 
one  will  ever  be  fired:  that  the  sanity  of  dis- 
armament   will   prevail   in   the  world 

Tet  he  Is  a  realist  He  believes  that  Red 
Chinese  capability  to  hit  us  is  10  to  16  yearB 
away,  but  he  knows  that  Soviet  multi- 
pronged  warheads  co^ild  shower  our  defense 
silos  In  less  than  16  minutes  If  they  elect  to 
strike  within  the  next  few  years.  Unless,  he 
stresses  we  keep  pace  with  our  own  strategic 

weaponry. 

He  Is  saying  no  more  than  the  pre«l- 
dci.ilallv  appointed  Blue  Ribbon  Defense 
Panel,  of  which  Dallasive  lA'uUam  P. 
Clement  Jr  Is  a  member,  when  It  warned 
the  President  and  Congress  tiiat  If  present 
observable  trends  continue.  "The  United 
States  will  become  a  second-rate  power  In- 
capable at  a-«urlng  the  lu-ure  security  and 
treedcKT.  of  Itf  people   ' 

Schriever,  the  Tex:\£  A&M  grad  late  who 
headed  the  wondrous  reseaj-ch  arid  develop- 
ment program  of  Uie  Air  Force  System?  Com- 
mand, now  E.ts  on  a  Prealdentlal  coounission 
searching  for  ways  to  channel  technology  de- 
veloped for  tlie  military  into  peaceful  domes- 
tic  areas   <>:    urban  growth. 

He  prcfM^  that  our  technological  talents 
be  pointed  in  that  direction.  But  he  also 
argues  that  we  ^Ml  be  a  jittery  nation  if  we 
oonUnue  to  default  In  the  nuclear  s'vraleglc 
field.  Unhappily  these  days,  a  man  has  to 
keep  his  back  "dwr  guarded  wljiie  he  goes 
alxj'it  his  home  work 

Even  the  New  York  Ttmee,  ot;ilet  of  the 
anti-war  forces  has  grayely  repwried  wlthm 
the  p&st  lew  days  on  the  shocking  growth  at 
SoMet  missile  sites  and  mlsBile  .cubnarinee. 
The  Soviets  now  have  almoet  equalled  m 
number  the  41  Polaris  submarines  that  once 
gave  us  security  superiority  And  they  keep 
building   while   our   progran,   lags 

President  Nixon  recently  cofnmented  that 
"neither  power  at  this  time  could,  if  It 
wanted  to,  gain  that  superiority  which  would 
enable  It  to  frankly  blackmail  the  other 
one    .   ," 

But  Secretary  Laird  t.hls  week  knocked 
that  down  with  the  admission  that  the 
gravity  of  the  Soviet  surge  Is  "far  greater" 
than  the  estimate  he  gave  Congress  Just 
seven  months  ago 

Texan  Ben  Schriever  Is  not  rattling 
swords — Just  luipalatable  facts. 


IMPORTS  AND  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 


HON. 


ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF    TLOSJOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TTVES 

Wednesdav.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker  Mr  O  R. 
Strackbein  at  the  nationwide  committee 
on  import-export  policy  is  recognized  u 
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an  able  and  dedicated  authority  on  the 
problema  brought  upon  American  Indus- 
try' through  foreign  Imports.  Recently  he 
presented  a  statement  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  which  Is 
entitled  "Imports  and  Pull  Employment." 
I  feel  it  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
svide  circulation  of  the  Cowgressional 
Record  and  I  submit  it  for  reprint. 

Imposts   ano   Puu.    EitPLOTMKNT 
iBy  O    R.   Strackbeln) 

Recent  goveramental  action  on  the  Inter- 
national front  In  the  form  of  higher  Import 
duties  and  the  flotation  of  the  dollar  calls 
for  a  rertsseasment  of  our  foreign  economic 
policy  aa  u  relates  to  the  achievement  of 
economic  revival  leading  to  full  employnaent. 

The  goal  of  full  employment  In  this  coun- 
try was  adopted  in  pursuance  of  the  Em- 
ployiheut  Act  of  1946  Since  the  recession  of 
1B69  71  thi.s  goal  has  continued  to  recede. 
rainbow  fashion.  What  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  newly  announced  import  and  dollar 
measures  on  the  achievement  of  this 
objective? 

BABXl.    OP    VOICZS 

Economists,  be  they  of  the  fiscal  or  mone- 
tary school,  have  long  vied  over  the  course 
to  be  pursued.  The  persistence  of  high  un- 
employment concurrently  with  inflation  has 
mystified  the  onloolcers  no  less  than  the  man- 
agers of  what  was  known  as  the  "game 
plan  ■■  Evidently  something  Is  baslcaUy 
wrong  But  what  Is  It?  Will  the  newly  adopted 
course  meet  the  problem?  The  assortment  of 
diagnosticians  on  all  sides  offer  different 
findings  and  a  variety  of  remedies. 

Thtis  far  they  all  appear  to  overlook  the 
great  change  that  has  come  over  the  land- 
scape of  American  enterprise  In  the  post- 
war years  DntU  these  changes  are  Identified 
and  measured  the  traditional  approaches 
will  not  lead  to  a  solution 

Why.  for  example,  is  the  investment  cli- 
mate Important? 

For  reasons  that  should  become  apparent 
as  we  go  on.  the  fortunes  of  our  economy  and 
our  materialistic  well-being  and  progress  are 
dependent  on  economic  growth  or  expan- 
sion Ours  Is  not  a  static  eo<inomy  It  Is 
geared  to  growth  If  we  stand  still  under 
present  conditions  we  fall  Unless  tills  fact 
ts  pterceived  In  ftill  clarity,  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  nature  of  our  present  crisis.  Oh. 
yes.  we  may  hope  to  weather  temporary  reces- 
sions or  even  depreaxlouA.  as  we  have  In  the 
pajBt  and  then  t&ke  up  again  as  we  put  our 
house  In  order.  Such  Is  our  history.  Today, 
however.  It  la  different-  radically  different! 
The  ground  has  shifted  beneath  our  feet.  We 
cannot  abide  stagnation.  We  cannot  live  with 
It   We  must  move  upward  or  collapMje. 

In  order  to  understand  this  we  must  first 
ask  what  la  the  nature  of  our  particular 
e<-onomlc  system?  At  what  point  In  its 
development  did  we  depart  from  our  fore- 
runners In  Europe,  more  particularly.  Eng- 
land? And  when  did  we  forsake  our  own  past? 

THB   OLD    ECONOMICS 

We  learned  ottr  economics  from  the  British, 
beginning  with  a  two-century-old  lucid  ex- 
ponent of  the  elements  of  political  economy, 
Adam  Smith.  He  Is  stUi  revered  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  free-trade  doctrine  He  laid  bare 
for  all  to  see  the  beauties  of  a  free  exchange 
of  goods,  both  locally  and  among  nations. 

The  British  did  him  homage  and  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  buUt  their  colonial  system 
on  his  precepts  as  opposed  to  those  of  the 
mercantUlats.  The  colonial  empire  spread  all 
over  the  world  and  catne  to  flower  during  the 
long  reign  of  Queen  VlctorU. 

While  the  American  colonlsa  broke  away 
at  the  very  tlms  Adam  Smith  was  bringing 
out  his  renownsd  Waaltb  of  Ilatloiia,  tbmj 
neverthelsM,  m  a  new  nation,  took  tb«lr  sub- 
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sequent  understanding  of  economics  from 
their  British  preceptors  such  as  SnUth.  David 
Rlcardo.  John  Stuart  MUi  and  others 

ATTTTUDk    TOWAJUa    WAGES 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  early 
capitalism  following  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution was  hostility  toward  wage  earners  and 
any  notion  that  they  had  rights  of  their  own 
The  class  system  which  was  then  rampant 
in  Britain  regarded  labor  as  a  commodity  or 
tool  to  be  bought  at  the  lowest  possible  rate 
and  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  profit-making 
factory  owners  Anything  to  tlie  contrary 
was  hpresy  A  few  dlasldent  voices  made 
themselves  heard,  arising,  however,  from  hu- 
manitarian feelings  rather  than  economic 
eiUlghtenment  It  was  not  surprising  there- 
fore that  among  the  most  effective  protest- 
ers were  lord.s  who  were  revolted  by  the 
harsh  practices  of  the  factory  system  (eg. 
Lord  Shaftesbury)  T^e  Inhuman  conditions 
of  chUd  labor,  lu  particular  offended  the 
senslbUlties  of  some  of  these  lieredltary 
noblemen,  and  they  with  others  promoted 
reform. 

Nevertheless  the  hostility  toward  rt.slng 
wages  persisted,  and  Is  Indeed  not  dead  today 
Rlcardo's  "Iron  law  of  wages  '  based  on  heart- 
less economic  theory  neatly  supported  the 
wage-repressive  proclivities  of  the  Industrial 
owners  and  managers  In  England  and  else- 
where m  Europe  no  less  than  In  this  country 

Emancipation  from  these  economic- 
shackles  awaited  the  development  of  the 
American  economy  Until  late  Into  the  I9th 
century  we  followed  the  British  example 
After  the  Civil  War.  however,  came  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  later  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  They  were  expressive 
of  new  Ideas  but  could  make  little  headway 
since  unionism  was  legally  still  widely  re- 
garded as  conspiratorial,  and  the  courts  were 
not  friendly  Moreover,  the  higher  productiv- 
ity that  alone  Justifies  higher  wages  had  not 
yet  been  developed  but  we  were  on  the 
threshold 

THE  EVILS  OP  MONOPOLY  I»E«Ci:iVED 

Developments  that  signaled  a  depart vire  of 
our  system  from  its  forerunners  across  the 
Atlantic  began  to  take  shape  The  evils  of 
monopoly  power  were  perceived  by  our  more 
independent  academic  economists,  particu- 
larly as  great  trusts  and  combinations  began 
to  rise  like  skyscrapers  over  the  Eastern  land- 
scape Populists  tutored  by  the  more  articu- 
late economists,  hurled  their  anathemas  at 
the  trusts  as  exploiters  of  the  people.  The 
ecouomlsls  demonstrated  that  competition 
was  needed  If  the  people  were  to  share  In 
the  benefits  of  our  nascent  machine-fostered 
productivity  Many  Inventions  were  leading 
the  way  to  higher  levels  of  prodiictlon.  but 
If  the  world  were  left  to  the  naonopollsts 
these  would  become  rich  while  the  people  as 
a  whole  would  benefit  but  little  from  the 
wonders  that  our  budding  technology  might 
lay  at  their  feet. 

In  1890  the  Sherman  Antl-Tmst  Act  Wiis 
passed  This  Act  represented  ofHclal  recog- 
nJtlon  of  the  cost-reducing  function  of  com- 
petition by  assuring  the  passing  of  any  such 
reductions  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
lower  retail  prices.  With  monopoly  in  the 
saddle  the  lower  prices  might  have  been 
avoided  or  postponed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
monopoly  power  The  era  of  uust-bustlng" 
bad  dawned. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Ameri- 
can productive  system  was  on  the  threshold 
of  the  take-off  that,  symbolically  with  the 
Wright  Brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk,  would  launch 
us  upon  a  new  economic  world. 

The  American  people  had  the  Inventive 
genius,  the  robust  toll-wlllingnesa  and  the 
thrift  necessary  to  capital -formation.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  we  could  Indeed  have  taken 
a  road  that  would  have  closed  the  door  to 
the   development    of   the    unique   Amerlcaa 
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productive  system.  Had  someone  not  per- 
ceived the  link  between  rising  output  and 
the  market  outlet  for  the  goods  produced,  we 
should  have  continued  along  the  pedestrian 
paUi  that  continued  to  be  the  preference  of 
Europeans,   including  the  British 

RECOGNITION   OP  THE   PCNCTION   OP  PAIS 

coMprriTioN 
What  did  we  do  that  cut  vis  loose?  We 
followed  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890  with  Clay- 
ton Act.  the  Pederai  Reserve  law  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (all  under 
the  Wilson  Administration),  and  later  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act,  designed  to  assure  the 
passing  of  economies  of  production  to  the 
consumers  and  the  availability  of  capital  to 
others  than  the  Industrial  giants  In  other 
words  tlie  legal  subetratum  was  readied  for 
what  actually  followed  (with  some  dlstor- 
tloiw.  to  be  sure) . 

THE    BIKTH    UP    MABS-PaODUCTIOM 

Perhaps   no   bett.er   example  can   be   found 

by  way  of  Illustration  of  our  unique  develop- 
ment than  the  automobile  Industry.  Early  In 
the  pre.>!ent  century  a  number  of  odd-looking 
horseless  carriages  made  their  appearance 
ITie  cost  per  unit  was  necessarily  lilgh,  and 
not  many  of  the  new  contraptions  could  l>e 
sold  If  the  cost  remained  high.  What  were 
the  prospects? 

If  the  product  were  Improved  and  at  the 
same  time  the  price  lowered  It  became  evi- 
dent from  the  public  reaction  that  the  horse- 
less carriage  would  enjoy  widespread  public 
acceptance. 

THE    PUNCTION    OP    MASS-CONSUMPTION 
DISCOVEIIED 

Henry  Ford  Is  usually  credited  with  the 
fruitful  vision  that  opened  the  way  not  only 
to  a  vast  automotive  Industry  but  no  leas 
also  the  way  for  a  similar  proliferation  of 
other  goods.  Evidently  he  saw  clearly  that 
if  he  Increased  his  output  he  could  spread  his 
overhead  over  more  units  and  come  out  with 
a  lower-priced  car  Yet,  what  assurance  had 
he  that  he  could  sell  the  increased  number? 
Well,  be  took  the  plunge  and  found  the 
market  receptive  even  though  the  ■tln-Ui'j^.le 
was  all  but  Inspiring  as  an  esthetic 
achievement 

What  was  left  for  him  to  do?  Would  he 
find  customers  If  he  built  ever  more  cars? 
In  otlier  words  wou'.d  still  lower  prices  turn 
up  more  customers?  He  tried  and  found  the 
answer  to  be  "yes  "  The  demand  for  his 
product  was  elastic,  1  e  .  the  lower  the  price 
the  higher  the  number  of  customers! 

LOWEH   PRICES  AND  ELASTIC   DFMAND A 

VERITABLE    BONANZA 

What  would  be  his  limit?  To  assure  him- 
self of  a  growing  market.  Ford  instituted  the 
S5  a  day  wage,  no  doubt  hoping  that  other 
employers  would  follow  suit.  He  reasoned 
tliat  the  market  was  not  really  mecksured  by 
the  number  of  people  who  might  wish  to 
bviy  his  product  trut  by  how  many  would 
have  the  means  of  doing  so.  In  other  words 
If  yo\i  wish  to  produce  massively  you  must 
have  massive  constimptlon  Asstired  of  the 
elasticity  of  demand  for  his  product.  Ford 
t<K>k  full  advantage  of  the  cost-reduction 
that  came  from  mass-production,  and  estab- 
lished as  a  model  for  others  to  follow  the 
connection  bertween  mass-production  and 
mass-consumption,  with  the  latter  supported 
by  good  wages. 

Employee  compensation  from  the  raw 
material  stages  of  production  through  the 
finished  proiduct  accounts  for  some  BO"'- 
of  total  produotlon  cost  under  free  oompe- 
tlUon  and  altsence  of  monopoly.  Ford  thus 
saw  wages  In  a  new  light:  the  very  heart 
of  mass  purchasing  power  Wages  made  the 
market. 

THB    tfWW    PORMTTLA 

All  that  was  necessary  thereafter,  as  other 
enterprisers   could    see   from    the   Ford    ez> 
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ample  was  to  find  a  new  product,  nones- 
(lenllal  but  attractive  to  potential  consumers 
because  of  Its  contribution  to  oomfort,  eaae 
or  convenience.  Its  durabUlty.  beauty  or 
ego-fiatterlng  assets,  and  then  to  reduce 
costs  Uirough  further  labor-saving  improve- 
ments and  higher  and  higher  volume  of 
production  As  the  price  would  fall,  more 
and  more  consumer  pocketbooks  would  be 
opened. 

WAGES  PERCEIVTED  IN  A  NEW  LIGHT 

The  function  of  wages  once  seen  as  the 
source  of  consumer  demand,  converted  wage 
earners  into  customers  in  the  eyes  of  busi- 
nessmen. This  was  a  far-reaching  transfor- 
mation. While  reelstance  to  wage  increases 
persisted  it  lost  its  former  vehemence  and 
bitterness. 

TUB  GREAT  AMKRICAN  ECONOMIC  DtPARXrRE 

With  the  acceptance  of  this  vision  and  Its 
.spread  this  country  became  radically  dif- 
ferentiated from  other  capitalistic  nations. 
The  vision  of  a  great  and  profitable  mass 
market  based  on  the  great  expansibility  of 
human  wants  backed  by  an  adequate  payroll 
acted  as  moUvatlon  toward  lower  costs  We 
developed  beside  the  automobile,  a  great 
variety  of  product*  under  the  impetus  of  this 
vision  a  wide  assortment  of  household  ap- 
pliances, leisure  and  recreational  stand-bys, 
such  as  motion  pictures,  radio,  television, 
music  players,  cameras,  etc.  We  needed  no 
compeution  from  abroad  to  bring  automo- 
biles within  the  reach  of  wage  earners;  nor 
did  we  need  It  to  fill  our  homes  with  radio, 
telephones  and  record  players  We  needed 
only  to  remember  Henry  Ford  to  build  mil- 
lions of  low-cost  refrigerators,  bath  facilities, 
dishwashers,  vacuum  cleaners,  motor  lawn- 
mowers,  pleasure  wat«rcraft,  athletic  goods, 
prefabricated  housee,  and  much  else.  Higher 
productivity  meant  yet  lower  costs  and 
broader  markeu  even  after  mass  production 
became  universal 

It  was  Indeed  not  enough  to  mass-produce 
to  reach  a  mass  market  As  technological  im- 
provements could  be  made,  productivity 
could  be  increased  yet  more.  Capital  equip- 
ment Itself  devoted  to  producing  consumer 
goods,  was  no  exception.  Cigarette-maklng 
machinery,  shoe  machinery,  virtually  auto- 
matic textUe  machinery,  baking  equipment — 
ever>-  producing  apparatus  imaginable  could 
be  Improved  again  and  again  to  produce  ever 
more  goods  per  man-hour.  Greater  produc- 
tivity supported  higher  wages  and  lower 
costs  More  and  more  people  covUd  l>e  em- 
ployed and  moved  from  minimum  to  higher 
consumption  levels  of  a  greater  variety  of 
goods  Elasticity  of  demand  for  consumer 
goods  not  only  produced  more  Jobs  directly 
but  also  Indirectly  by  stimulating  em- 
ployment in  machinery  and  equipment 
manufacture. 

Of  course,  this  proliferation  of  goods  had 
limitations.  The  amount  of  food  that  could 
be  consumed,  lor  example,  was  limited  by 
the  number  of  stomachs.  This  fact  made  for 
Inelasticity  of  demand  for  necessities.  In  this 
country  we  learned  that  the  production  of 
essential  goods  alone  would  not  turn  many 
factory  wheels  It  was  the  nonessential  goods 
in  almost  limitless  forms  that  led  to  growth 
and  expansion  of  Industry  and  greater  pay- 
rolls. The  appetite  for  sugar,  meat,  bread, 
salt.  etc.  had  definite  termini.  Not  so  the 
desire  for  millinery  or  other  wardrobe  fillers 
and  seemingly  unlimited  varieties  of  other 
goods. 

The  modern  Amerloan  economy  became 
ever  more  dependent  for  Its  business  volume 
and  employment  on  noneesential  goods.  This 
fact  also  made  the  economy  more  vulner- 
able, which  Is  to  eay  more  responsive  to 
psychological  factors,  such  as  fear  or  con- 
fidence. The  purchase  of  nonessentials  may 
be  postponed  or  curtailed  at  the  consumer's 
Judgment.  In  turn,  this  fact  makes  the  pro- 
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duoer  more  wary  lest  he  overproduce  In 
relation  to  the  market  IX  he  suffers  a  loss 
of  eonfldence  for  whatever  reason  he  will  not 
BO  readily  commit  hlB  llnanoes  to  expansion 
plans,  and  employment  soon  stagnates  or 
declines. 

UNIVERSAL   DIPTUSION    OP   AMERICAN 
TECHNOLOGY 

After  World  War  11  the  other  leading  in- 
dustrial countries,  having  observed  the  vast 
Industrial  power  of  this  country  at  work 
during  the  war.  cast  their  future  economic 
lot  with  our  system.  (Russia  and  her  fol- 
lowers took  a  different  route).  We  helped 
them  in  numerous  ways,  including  massive 
financial  Infusion.  With  20  years  they  had 
absorbed  much  of  our  technology  In  many 
instances  they  built  plants  and  facilities  new 
from  the  ground  up.  whereas  we  replaced 
obsolete  or  obsolescent  machinery  and  equip- 
ment over  a  period  of  time  Foreign  produc- 
tivity advanced  more  rapidly  In  proFK>nlon 
than  our  upward  trend  since  they  moved 
upward  from  a  much  lower  btise. 

The  other  countries  did  not  however,  so 
readily  accept  the  second  part  of  our  equa- 
tion, namely,  the  building  of  consumer  pur- 
chasing p>ower  l>ased  on  higher  wages  While 
their  wages  rose  rapidly  they  did  ncn  clofie 
the  gap  that  separated  them  from  our  wage 
levels.  With  their  productivity  coming  close 
on  our  heels  but  with  wages  far  behind, 
foreign  producers  soon  widened  their  compet- 
itive advantages.  Union  organization,  though 
often  more  extensive,  is  not  as  effective 
abroad  as  In  this  country  Because  of  the  lag 
of  consumer  purchasing  power  In  those 
countries  In  relation  to  output  of  Industry, 
dependence  on  exports  to  dispose  of  surplus 
products  became  acute  The  United  States 
provided  the  single  largest  and  most  open 
market  for  these  goods 

We  had  meantime  (from  1934)  entered 
upon  a  program  of  tariff -reduction  that  low- 
ered the  protective  effect  of  our  duties  by 
some  80"^,  From  an  average  level  of  s  Utile 
over  50',  on  dutiable  Imports  we  came  down 
progressively  since  1934  to  9.07 '^r  by  the  first 
half  of  1971.  while  approximately  35%  of 
our  total  Imporu  pay  no  duty  at  all  Had 
our  great  lead  in  productivity  continued  after 
1945  as  it  was  before  the  war,  we  might  have 
withstood  the  bombardment  of  our  market 
by  import*,  but  this  lead  had  shrunk  badly 
by  1968. 

THE  GREAT  DIIXMMA 

Beyond  the  competitive  disadvantage  that 
overtook  us  during  this  period,  we  had  done 
much  in  this  country,  as  other  countries  had 
also  done,  to  narrow  the  margin  of  competi- 
tive maneuverabUity  ol  our  producers  Most 
of  the  cost  factors  were  trussed  in  regula- 
tions and  controls  that  left  but  little  room 
for  cost-reduction.  The  result  was  that  the 
only  hope  of  gaining  a  cwnpetitive  advantage 
or  holding  an  exlsing  one  was  to  reduce  the 
man-hours  needed  to  produce  goods — which 
Is  to  say.  higher  productivity  or  greater  ef- 
ficiency. This  could  be  accomplished  by  dis- 
placing the  number  of  workers  needed  to 
produce  a  given  quantity  of  output  In  a 
given  amount  of  time. 

In  the  past  that  course  was  precisely  the 
classic  way  of  assuring  ourselves  of  a  broad- 
ening market,   as  we  have  seen. 

Why  would  It  not  work  in  the  present-day 
world? 

We  faced  a  paradox.  One  of  the  very  pillars 
of  our  success,  namely,  free  and  fair  compe- 
tition confronted  us  with  the  prospect  of  our 
economic  undoing. 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion we  largely  abandoned  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  such  as  It  was,  and  entered 
the  road  to  a  controlled,  regulated  and  par- 
tially planned  economy.  There  is  little  pros- 
pect of  turning  back.  To  repeat,  the  signlfl- 
cant  factors  of  production,  including  wages, 
the  most  important  of  all,  were  rendered  in- 
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flexible  so  far  as  cost  of  production  was  con- 
cerned In  all  directions  but  one  namely 
reduction  of  man-hours  per  unit  of  work.  or. 
greater  productlvaty  Since  employee  compen- 
sation is  by  far  the  greatest  cost  element 
under  nonmonopoly  conditions,  as  it  Is  also 
by  far  the  principal  element  In  consumer 
purchasing  power:  and  since  employee  com- 
pensation m  this  country  was  much  higher 
than  In  all  other  countries  (Canada  ex- 
cepted) and  realistically  could  not  be  reduced 
we  found  oiirselves  competitively  outflanked 
by  other  industrial  countries  that  took  their 
mass-production  cue  from  us  and.  with  our 
help  raced  vis  for  possession  of  our  own 
growing  inner  market. 

Our  help  was  not  only  financial  In  billion 
dollar-volume  multiples,  but  beyond  that  we 
had  all  but  dismantled  our  tariff  defense  We 
stood  on  a  high  materialistic  plateau  bene- 
ficiaries of  an  affluent  society  generated  by 
our  high  technology,  buoyed  by  handsome 
employee  compensation  and  by  our  Insati- 
able consumer  demand  for  nonessential 
go.-jds,  constantly  stimulated  by  advertiser 
incitement.  Meantime  recognition  of  toxic 
and  noxious  fall-out  and  perilous  side-effects 
of  our  growth  and  proliferation  confronted 
us  with  yet  higher  costs  These  U)  be  sure, 
were  coming  also  to  confront  other  countries 
m  some  degree 

The  old  approach  now  no  longer  serves  us. 
When  we  reduced  costs  by  Ui venting  more 
productive  machinery  and  Installing  r.  we 
reduced  costs  As  the  lower  costs  were  pas.sed 
on  to  the  consumer  lower  layers  of  inc*:)nie 
were  tapped.  Consumption  expanded  and  be- 
fore long  we  employed  more  workers  than  the 
new  machines  had  displaced  The  proces*  was 
axiomatic—  provided  we  dealt  with  goods  that 
enjoyed  an  elastic  demand. 

H^acfion  of  Producer;,  and  Manufactureri 
To  counter  the  outflanked  position  In  which 
they  found  themselves  our  producers  looked 
abroad  for  Investment  They  moved  Into 
foreign  countries  with  branch  plants,  modern 
technology  and  Joint  ventures  There  they 
could  take  advantage  of  the  lower  prevail- 
ing wages  and  supply  foreign  markets  from 
within  and  even  ship  from  there  to  third 
markets  rather  than  from  the  United  States. 
These  investment*  grew  at  a  galloping  rate 
and  while  they  were  tempered  by  govern- 
mental restrictions  they  were  not  halted.  To- 
day our  direct  private  investments  abroad 
are  some  $76  billion 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  our  earlier  enter- 
prisers who  gave  us  our  mass-prod\ictlon, 
mass-consvimptlon  system,  had  been  con- 
fronted with  the  conditions  our  industries 
face  today  in  the  form  of  Import  competition, 
our  unique  system  would  have  remained  un- 
born If  on  the  other  hand  the  other  coun- 
tries had  started  with  us  fifty  or  more  years 
ago  and  developed  the  same  system  we  would 
also  not  now  face  our  present  import  prob- 
lem However  they  did  not  do  so.  and  now  we 
face  the  paradox  of  being  confronted  wuh 
our  system  coming  back  upon  us  competi- 
tively under  circumstances  that  carry  our 
undoing  If  we  do  not  stem  the  tide. 

It  Is  not  the  number  of  workers  displaced 
directly  by  rising  Imports  harmftil  as  this 
is.  that  poses  our  worst  problem  It  is  the 
employment  that  cannot  materialize  and 
that  we  sorely  need  If  we  are  to  make  sub- 
stantleil  headway  toward  full  employment, 
that  generates  our  nightmare.  We  have  some 
a  million  addiUonal  workers  coming  on  the 
labor  market  each  year.  Some  of  our  Indus- 
tries must  employ  suljstantlally  more  work- 
ers since  the  growth  of  the  servloe  industries 
much  as  these  have  mushroomed,  cannot 
absorb  so  vast  a  horde  of  newscomers.  If  our 
unemployment  le  not  to  grow;  or  we  need 
new  Industries,  such  as  came  to  our  rescue 
m  the  past. 

Two  dlfBculties  then  face  us  Our  existing 
industries  are  under  growing  pressure  from 
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uuporta  to  become  more  etBclent.  I  e  ,  to  pro- 
duce more  goxls  wlUi  fewer  workers  Uuder 
coniparable  concUUona  our  coal  Industry 
slruKisled  for  survival  from  1960  to  1966  and 
succeeded  in  regaining  ooinpetlUv<'ness.  but 
the  ooei  was  barsb  Indeed  Some  three  out 
of  (our  coal  miners  Uwt  t^eir  jobs  istmie 
360.000  in  ail)  and  we  were  leU  wittt  the 
problem  of  Appaiacbia. 

Tixlay  other  indusirUH  are  under  heavy 
pressure  to  follow  the  example  of  Ci>al.  pos- 
sibly in  a  somewhat  more  moderale  degree. 
Textiles,  steei.  electroiu^-s.  footwear,  office 
equipment,  nvachiiie  tools,  hand  tools,  vege- 
tables, and  much  else  mcludlhu  our  mer- 
chant marine,  but  we  cannot  absorb  multi- 
ple Appal  achtas. 

The  other  dlfBcur. y,  even  more  op!>resslve. 
Ilea  In  the  dead  end  faced  by  new  industries 
tiiat  might  ai^pire  to  perform  the  job-breed- 
ing functions  of  their  forerunners  that  niade 
their  way  in  a  be<^'Koning  environment, 
wherein  rich  markets  lay  within  re.ich  if  the 
right  formula  were  followed  Today  that 
avenue  is  all  but  closed 

Foreign  producers  and  American  branch 
plants  operatlni;  abroad,  are  poLsed.  ready 
Wltb  iower-coet  fureign  goods,  to  head  off 
•Sorts  of  drmestlr  Industries  to  reach  our 
mass  marltet  with  new  prtxlucta  lor  with 
innovations  of  eslablLshed  produit.si  that 
were  formerly  available  U)  domestic  pro- 
ducers within  this  country  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  our  prime  hope  lies  In  the 
"high-technology  '  industries  as  ezpiort 
leaders,  such  as  conipniera  and  other  "lio- 
ptatsUcated"  item.s  Unfortunately  the  ex- 
perieac«  with  household  electronic  product* 
and  automobiles  does  not  support  such  an 
escape. 

The  mobility  of  capital  beln^  what  It  Is. 
our  large  companies  readily  go  abroad  or 
license  foreign  producers  to  use  American 
patents. 

Left  behind  are  the  American  workers 
(who  cocoprlse  the  bulk  of  consumer  pur- 
chasing power),  the  smaller  companies,  the 
suppliers  of  materials  and  pt&rts  to  domestic 
assembly  production  and  the  many  agri- 
cultural and  mining  pursuits  that  are  not 
salvageable  by  exports. 

It  is  no  accident  that  our  imports  i^ave 
been  growing  more  rapidly  than  our  ex- 
ports; that  our  imports  increasingly  corisist 
of  manufactured  goods  that  incorporate  the 
full  complement  of  low-priced  foreign  labor; 
that  our  manufacturers  seek  foreign  havens 
for  Investment,  and  that  our  employment  is 
lagging  behind  the  growing  labor  supply.  It 
Is  no  accident  that  we  are  cunfronted.  as 
we  are,  with  the  imperative  of  wage  and 
price  control  and  import  reetrlctlons.  Our 
unique  production-consumption  system,  de- 
pendent on  expaniiion  as  an  alternative  to 
collapse,  cannot  adjust  to  luwer-coet  com- 
petition from  abroad  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
other  ootintrles.  with  their  modern  technol- 
ogy and  low  wages  can  beat  us  to  the  lover 
cost  levels,  and  (2)  our  wages  are  proof 
against  either  a  standstill  or  a  reduction. 
Therefore  the  only  door  open  to  a  t>etter 
competitive  position  is  that  of  worker- 
displacement,  and  this  runs  counter  to  ftill 
employment  and  a  buoyant  market,  in  view 
of  the   trump   held   by    foreign   sourt-ea. 

STSOCTvaAX.  DirrtarNc «  wti  l   not   tieu) 

TO    NEOOTL*  rUJ  N 

The  difference  is  strurturaJ  and  !s  not  ne- 
gotiable in  international  oonferenres  It  may 
be  likened  to  a  gecU^cal  fault  as  a  Kenerati^r 
of  disturbaiices  and  earthquakes  It  wll!  not 
yield  to  ofNsmetlc  applications  8\irh  as  a  duty 
surcharge  or  currency  manipulation,  or  In- 
veitment  tax  credit*  or  export  incentives 
The»*  measures  can  be  of  value  only  for  the 
purpobe  of  bijylng  time  Tarltis  under  the 
Most-Pavored-Natlon  Cl;Hiise  principle,  are 
not  a  suitable  instrument  for  over-all  trade 
refMlaOon 

U  we  vtsh  to  ooDitlnue  our  system  of  de- 
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pendence  on  constant  Industrial  and  eco- 
nomic expansion  we  must  restore  the  climate 
111  which  the  system  was  born.  New  products 
and  inipruvements  of  existing  ones  must  have 
the  prucnise  and  lure  of  our  domestic  mass 
n.arket  restfired  to  them  If  they  qualify  for 
popular  acceptance  they  ni\ist  have  acce.ss 
to  the  rich  market  rather  than  facing  the 
prospec:  of  l)eliig  shtintert  a-slde  frfim  It  by 
Imports  bearing  iinbrldgeahle  cost  advan- 
tages These  are  (n  a  p'«ltlon  to  despoil  com- 
pletely the  lure  of  the  beckoning  m-uw  market 
that  wa.-)  the  veast  that  leavened  our  accus- 
tomi'd  expan.sion 

With  the  floor  securely  shtit  against  repe- 
tition of  past  pRttema  of  product  and  em- 
ployment prollffratlon,  labor  and  the  seg- 
ments of  industry  that  depend  on  the  do- 
mestic economy,  face  stagnation  Por  the  very 
reason  that  Imports  have  the  upper  hand 
In  our  market  we  cannot  lo<:)k  to  exp<irts  to 
pome  to  the  rescue  Today  w<  successfully 
export  only  a  :ew  manufactured  products  In 
a  volume  greater  than  our  Imports  nuichin- 
frv  and  equipment  such  as  computer.';  and 
aircraft.  and  chemicals  imi^stly  seni- 
nianufactured )  Our  lead  Is  declining  even 
m  these  products  In  nearly  a:i  else  wp  are 
on  the  run.  Our  heavy  machinery  exports 
are  now  seen  as  something  Ie«8  than  a  bless- 
ing to  us  because  they  lead  to  hlghei  foreign 
prtxluctivlty.  greater  foreign  production  and 
a  creeping  shrinkage  of  foreign  markets. 

ALTOIN. STIVES    WT    r\CT 

Unless  we  elect  to  retreat  from  our  accus- 
tomed vision  of  dynamism  and  economic 
growth  and  become  willing  to  rest  on  our 
oars  as  consumers,  satisfied  with  a  lower 
quota  of  consumer  goods,  a  "lower  standard 
of  living"  and  unless  we  can  tiecome  content 
to  live  with  less  of  the  yeasty  materialism 
that  now  besets  us  and  holds  us  in  thrall. 
we  must  restore  the  economic  climate  In 
which  we  grew  so  lustily  to  world  industrial 
leadership. 

That  such  a  demarche  could  not  be  ac- 
complished without  extremities  of  di&oon- 
tent  and  rebellion  goes  without  saying  Some 
there  are.  to  be  sure,  who  purport  u>  be 
bored  With  our  affluence  and  others  who 
decry  our  crass  materialism,  hut  they  have 
not  been  tested  under  the  drub  hnblllments 
of  an  endless  recession  or  more  appropriately 
a  relentless  and  endless  depret>»ion 

CONCLUSION 

The  restoration  of  the  earlier  economic 
climate  would  demand  nothing  more  drastic 
or  complicated  than  reserving  for  domestic 
proiJucer*  a  reijionahle  share  of  the  domestic 
market  with  respect  to  all  gocxls  that  are 
under  pressing  encroachment  from  Imports 
Higher  varifTs  would  not  meet  the  need  TTiey 
would  be  Inflexible,  inequitable  and  deficient 
because  of  the  Most-Pavired-Nntion  clause 
Tet  freer  trade  would  be  fatal  In  the  absence 
of  reilings  Higher  exportR  in  sufBclent  degree 
to  restx>re  full  employment  are  not  attainable 
under  the  present  comparative  competitive 
levels  subsisting  among  the  nations 

Ceilings  on  Imports  with  appropriate  pro- 
visions for  flexibility  to  avoid  rigidity  repre- 
sent the  most  acceptable  lipproach  to  the 
controls  tha*  are  necessary  to  assure  con- 
tinued viability  of  our  hitherto  unique  eco- 
nomic system.  Properly  devised  and  secured 
the  establishment  of  ceilings  lai  imports 
could  remove  the  need  for  tanUs  uiut^cilie: 
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DOCK  STRIKE 


HON   JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or     NEW      tOSit 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1971 

Mr     MURPHY    of    New    York     Mr. 

St>eak.er,   altiiough  President   Nixon   in- 


voked Ltie  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  halt  the  3- 
nionth-old  west  coast  dock  strike,  a  na- 
tional emergency  may  shortly  exist  If  the 
east  and  gulf  coast  dock  strike  is  allowed 
to  continue  much  longer. 

In  1968  and  1969,  the  Port  of  New  York 
as  well  SiS  all  other  ea£t  and  gulf  coast 
ports  were  shut  down  for  more  than  2 
months  a.s  the  International  Longshore- 
niens  Association  and  port  employers 
failed  to  reach  agreement  on  new  con- 
tracts. That  strike  plunged  numerous 
small  businessmen  mto  bankruptcy,  tied 
up  4  milhon  tons  of  cargo  worth  $2  5 
billion,  and  co.st  the  Port  of  New  York  $2 
million  a  day  Other  regions  .suflfei-ed  daily 
I0.S.SP.S  ranging  from  $300,000  to  $1  milhon 
during  the  .strike 

Cleaily.  we  caiinot  permit  a  repurcu.s- 
sioii  of  that  ^situation  today  With  our 
international  trade  balance  heading  for 
Its  first  deficit  .since  1893.  the  reverbera- 
tions of  a  prolonged  long.shore  strike 
could  be  disa.strous  for  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic recoverj-. 

An  article  in  the  September  issue  of 
Traffic  Management.  quotes  David 
Rockefeller,  chairman  of  tiie  Cha.se  Man- 
liattan  Bank,  and  Austin  lobin.  executive 
director  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity as  saying  that  a  prolonged  dock  strike 
could  have  extremely  .serious  conse- 
quences for  the  Nation. 

I     include     Uie     article,     written     by 
Lawrence  M    Lesser  and  entitled,   "Tlie 
Waterfront  Crisis."  in  the  Record: 
Th«  Watkrtsokt  Crisis 
(By  LawTence  M.  Lesser) 

"I'm  convinced  that  I  don't  want  a  strike. 
I'm  convinced  my  i>eople  don't  want  a  strike. 
So  what  we've  got,  don't  try  to  take  away 
from  us." 

With  this  warning  to  management,  Thomas 
W.  (Teddy)  Oleason,  president  of  the  110,000- 
member  International  Longsiioremeu's  Asso- 
ciation, opened  the  door  last  month  to  nego- 
tiatio::H  over  new  contracts  for  60,000  East 
and  Gulf  Coast  do<:k  workers.  The  old  cen- 
tral ts  expire  iiept   30 

11.18  marks  the  fourth  time  in  10  years 
that  the  men  who  load  and  unload  the  ships 
at  East  and  Ouif  Coast  p<  rts  have  sat  down 
with  the  port  employers  to  nev;oliate  new 
contracts  In  tlie  past,  contract  talks  led  to 
le:;gthy  strikes  that  tied  up  ships  and  cargo 
and  caused  countless  losses  In  fact,  since 
1948,  no  settlement  has  been  reached  without 
a  strike 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  16,000  memliers  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union  walked  off  their  Jobs 
July   1   for  the  first  time  In  23  years 

Some  very  t<^>ugh  langviage  on  the  West 
Coast  situation  come*  from  Harry  Bridges, 
pr«»iderit  of  the  11, WU  In  a  statement 
TrafTc  Management  obtained  directly  from 
Mr   Bridges    he  said: 

"Our  real  economic  power  rests  with  our 
strength  to  keep  vessels  from  loading  or  dis- 
charging In  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  the 
L'nlted  States  There  is  enough  power  In  that 
strength  to  prevent  the  movement  of  vessels, 
except  military,  to  win  the  strike.  The  eco- 
nomics of  the  profits  Iti  this  industry  Is  the 
quick  turnaround  time  Keep  the  ships  at  sea 
carry'ing  cargo  TTiat's  where  the  employers 
make  their  nnoney 

",  ,  .  TTie  power  of  the  union  lies  In  Its 
ability  to  prevent  ships  fmm  moving  with 
cargo  ...  As  long  as  that  i>ower  Is  exer- 
cised, we  have  a  tight  strike 

"We  have  s  good  tight  strike,  and  we  know 
for  stire  that  should  ws  need  It,  we  will  have 
the  full  stipport  of  the  entire  AFTr-CIO  and 
the  labor  movement  everywhere." 
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In  1948,  a  dock  strike  shut  down  Pacific 
Coast  ports  as  well  as  all  other  poru  through- 
out the  nation  for  up  to  96  days. 

David  RockefeUer,  chairman  of  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  feels  a  longshore  strike  can 
run  on  for  about  two  months  without  having 
any  lasting  Impact  on  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
But  a  strike  that  lasted  more  than  two 
months  would  have  extremely  damaging  ef- 
fects on  the  economy.  By  that  time,  you 
would  ha.e  used  up  stocks  of  all  sorts  of 
imported  ravi  materials,  and  industry  would 
Just  start  winding  down   " 

For  the  past  six  yeare  the  maritime  in- 
dustry has  been  going  through  a  tremendous 
worldwide  technological  revolution  in  order 
to  increase  productivity  New  automated 
shipa.  with  such  names  as  LASH  (lighter- 
aboard-8hip),  Seabee  isea  barge),  Ro  Ro 
(roll-on,  roU-oIT)  and  OBO  (oU-bulk-ore) , 
are  starling  to  appear  on  the  sea  lanes  of 
the  world.  Highly  productive  cargo-handling 
equipment,  such  as  container  cranes  and 
overhead  convevor  systems,  has  replaced 
manual  lat)or  Twenty  tons  of  cargo  can 
now  move  as  a  single  unit  m  a  container 
across  the  world  in  less  than  half  the  time 
It  took  10  years  ago  In  short,  an  Industry 
that  for  years  depended  heavily  on  manual 
labor  is  now  l>ecoming  so  automated  that 
much  labor  is  finding  itself  unwanted  and 
unheeded 

It  Is  the  owners  and  operators  of  this 
highly  mechanized  equipment  that  provide 
the  number  one  target  for  their  employes 
who  are  fighting  for  job  security  and  a  share 
In  the  expected  benefits  fnim  this  new  tech- 
nology. By  the  same  token,  these  ship  own- 
ers and  port  operators  are  more  vulnerable 
than  ever  to  a  strike,  since  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  their  huge  capital  Investments 
BUnd  Id.e  for  very  long. 

Richard  Pollard,  vice  president  and  marl- 
time  loan  officer  for  Chase  Manhattan,  a 
major  lender  to  the  ocean  carriers,  believes 
that  a  prolonged  longshore  strike  is  "going 
to  be  a  serious  thing"  for  the  steamship 
Industry  "The  US.  flag  subsidized  liner 
services  have  been  running  pretty  tight  cash- 
wise  and  profltwise  over  the  last  couple  of 
years,"  he  explains  "And  it's  unfortunate 
timing  for  a  long»hor<:  strike,  because  they're 
hitting  these  companies  Just  when  they  are 
In  the  poorest  position  to  really  absorb  that 
kind  of  a  blow." 

One  of  the  most  vulnerable  steamship  com- 
panies is  Prudential -Grace  Lines,  which 
earlier  this  year  and  last  had  Its  brand  new 
$25  million  LASH  vessel,  described  at  the 
time  as  "the  United  States'  most  innovative 
ship.  ■  tied  up  for  nearly  13  weeks  by  a  labor 
dispute  with  the  ILA.  The  cancellation  of 
three  voyages  cost  the  cximpany  an  estimated 
♦500,000   In   out-of-pocket   losses. 

On  July  19,  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  Helen  Delich  Bent- 
ley,  warned  the  ILA  that  Prudential -Grace 
"sits  on  a  financial  precipice  which  threatens 
to  give  away  to  disaster  with  only  the  slight- 
est push."  Without  refuting  her  statement, 
A.  W,  DeSmedt.  president  of  Prudential - 
Grace,  says  the  same  statement  applies  to 
almost  all  tht  major  American  flag  lines 
with  heavy  Investment  In  new  capital  equip- 
ment. "We've  seen  the  Penn  Central,  for  in- 
etance,  go  Into  receivership,  and  if  that  can 
happen  without  the  government  blinking  an 
eye,  I  guess  we  can  go  down,  too,  and  the 
American  shipping  Industry  can  go  down." 

American  Export  Industries,  parent  com- 
pany of  American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines, 
also  Is  suffering  financial  woes.  Last  year, 
the  shipping-based  conglomerate  lost  tl5.6 
million  and  ran  another  deep  deficit  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year.  Several  months 
ago,  Jakob  Isbrandtsen,  whose  family  con- 
trols almost  26%  ot  the  company,  was  ousted 
as  president  and  chief  executive  officer  in 
a   major   management   shake-up. 
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•I  would  say  it's  tough  to  single  out  one 
of  them  as  being  ripe  for  failure,"  says  one 
Wall  Street  analyst.  "But  I  would  say  that 
all  of  them  are  In  a  position  where  a  pro- 
longed strike  could  do  serious  damage." 

Ijibors  demands  center  around  wage  hikes. 
Increased  pensions  for  retired  loixgshore- 
men,  tightened  control  over  the  handling  of 
containers  and  guaranteed  pay  for  40  hours 
a  week,  52  weeks  a  year,  whether  or  not 
work  Is  available 

While  longshoremen  in  the  Port  of  New 
York  and  several  other  East  Coast  ports  have 
received  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  (OAW) 
since  1965.  none  of  the  ports  on  either  the 
South  Atlantic,  Gulf  or  Pacific  Coast  have 
pay  guarantees,  and  labor  insistence  on 
establishing  such  programs  has  met  stiff 
employer  opposition 

New  York,  regarded  as  the  pacesetter  for 
the  rest  of  the  industry,  wants  to  do  away 
with  the  GAW  completely  In  the  past  four 
years,  hirings  there  dropped  31 '^^ — a  decline 
of  one  million  Jobs  But  because  of  the  guar- 
antee, management  had  to  pay  for  work  that 
wasnt  there  The  Port  of  New  York,  which 
includes  New  Jersey  piers,  Is  the  world's  larg- 
est container  complex. 

Alexander  P  Chopin,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Shipping  Association,  the  t)argalning 
agent  for  most  East  Coast  p>orts,  told  dele- 
gates to  the  ILA  convention  in  Miami  Beach 
July  21  that  the  guaranteed  Income  was  cost- 
ing the  Industry  »30  million  this  year,  or 
double  the  original  projection  He  also  said 
that  at  least  four  major  New  York-based 
shipping  companies  were  on  the  verge  of 
t>ankruptcy. 

Faced  with  fewer  Jobs  and  an  aging  mem- 
bership (many  longshoremen  are  In  the  58 
to  63  age  bracket  >  ,  Teddy  Gleason  recently 
explained  to  Traffic  Management  why  the  ILA 
is  seeking  to  extend  the  OAW  to  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports: 

"We're  looking  for  that  because  of  all  the 
brand  new  ships  coming  out  in  that  par- 
ticular area — they'll  be  Increasing  their  pro- 
dvictlvlty  anywhere  from  1,000'v  to  1,500";. 
We're  also  looking  for  better  pensions  to 
encourage  men  63  and  63  years  of  age  to  get 
out  of  the  industry  Some  of  our  guys  ,  . 
Ellll  have  families  at  63,  and  they  have  to 
support  them,"  he  added,  fotir  days  before 
being  reelected  to  his  third  term  as  president 
of  the  ILA. 

Management^  the  shipping  companies, 
port  authorities  and  businesses  that  suffer 
from  a  diaruption  In  the  flow  of  goods — Is  far 
from  sympathetic,  however  They  crtticlze 
longshoremen  for  picking  and  choosing  only 
the  easiest  Jotie  and  for  turning  down  work 
when  It  Is  available. 

"They  don't  really  wrant  to  go  to  work 
every  day  taking  pot  luck  on  good  ships  and 
t>ad  ships, "  says  the  director  of  a  leading 
East  Coast  port.  "If  they're  handling  one 
type  of  cargo  and  they  come  to  something 
tliey  don't  like,  they  Just  walk  off  And  there's 
not  a  damn  thing  you  can  do  about  it!" 

Michael  R  McSvoy,  chairman  at  Sea-Land 
Service,  the  largest  U.S.  container  operator, 
warns  that  the  maritime  industry  cannot  go 
on  much  longer  paying  guarantees  for  work 
not  actually  performed.  "We've  either  got 
to  bring  work  to  the  worker  or  bring  the 
worker  to  the  work — one  way  or  the  other," 
be  says  in  reference  to  New  York,  where  jobs 
go  begging  In  one  area  of  the  port  whUe  men 
•It  idly  by  in  another.  "This  Industry  will  go 
ooQipletely  bankrupt  Just  having  to  pay 
guarantees  on  a  straight  40-bour  week  to 
people,"  he  clalma 

When  alerted  to  Mr.  McEvoy's  oomments, 
the  fiery  ILA  chief,  who  will  be  71  on  Nov.  8, 
replied: 

"It's  very  funny.  They  were  looking  up  a 
mule's  ass  10  years  ago  and  last  year,  they 
made  t30  million  in  profits  because  of  the 
longahoremen.  They  increiMed  their  produo- 
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tlvlty  tremendovialy  from  the  old  ships  to 
what  they've  got  now. 

"I  sat  down  with  them  when  they  didn't 
have  anything:  t^ey  were  lucky  they  had  a 
rowboat.  And  1  convinced  our  men  that  ws 
ahould   go   along    with    progress  and    in 

return  for  that,  they  said  no  man  should 
lose  hlB  Job  because  of  automation  .  .  In 
New  York  alone,  attrition  took  5,000  Jobs 
away  from  us  last  year — men  dying  and  those 
going  on  pensions. 

"It's  only  a  matter  of  time  if  this  type 
of  attrition  continues,  that  there  wUl  not  tie 
enough  men  In  the  industry  to  service  it  And 
there  won't  l>e  any  guaranteed  annual  wage"' 

With  the  contract  deadline  drawing  near 
and  barring  a  sudden  reversal  In  the  posi- 
tions of  labor  and  management,  it  may  well 
be  up  to  President  Nixon  to  decide  whether 
much  ot  the  foreign  cc«nmerce  of  the  United 
States    will    be   moving   on    October    1. 


PROPOSED  MERGERS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

Oy    CALIJQBNIA 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  ■WILSON  Mr  Speaker,  those 
of  us  Interested  in  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can naval  strength  and  development  read 
with  particular  interest  the  recent  article 
by  L.  Edgar  Prina  of  CcHsley  News  Serv- 
ice which  appeared  in  the  October  issi'" 
of  "Sea  Power. •■  EnUtled.  "■Will  the  Min- 
now Swallow  the  Whale?  "  This  article 
is  a  penetrating  discussion  of  the  present 
debate  going  on  within  Pentagon  and 
congressional  circles  over  the  proposed 
merger  of  the  MiUtary  Sealift  Command 
witli  tlie  Army's  Mihtary  Traffic  Manage- 
ment and  Terminal  Service.  I  am  pleased 
to  share  with  my  House  colleagues  Ed 
Prinas  analj-sis  of  this  ntal  issue. 

The  article  follows : 
Wnj.  TKX   Minnow   Swaixow  tbx  Wbai,e? 
(By  L  Edgar  Prina) 

"It's  the  minnow  swallowing  the  whale." 

That  is  how  Vice  Admiral  Arthiir  R.  Oralla, 
boss  of  the  Military  Scalift  Command  char- 
acterizes the  Defense  Department  plan  to 
transfer  ocean  transportation  management 
and  procurement  from  M8C  to  the  Army  £ 
Military  Traffic  Management  and  Terminal 
Service  ( MTMTS  i . 

What  the  doughty  admiral  had  In  mind, 
among  other  things,  was  that  MSC  did  an 
(801  million  volume  of  business  In  fiscal  year 
1971  while  MTMTS  rang  up  a  much  more 
modest  1177  nnllllon  As  for  employees.  MSC 
has  more  than  9,000;  MTMTS,  6,580. 

The  Defense  Department — in  this  case. 
Deputy  Secretary  David  Packard  and  Barry  J 
Shllllto,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Installauoixs 
and  Logistics— caused  the  controversial  di- 
rective to  be  issued  last  February  24  The 
tidal  waves  of  controversy  it  has  caused  In  the 
maritime  oommunlty,  the  Pentagon  and 
Congress  have  yet  to  subalde. 

At  the  heart  of  the  order  was  the  deci- 
sion to  conaohdate  a  number  of  MSC-MTMTS 
functions,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
be  the  new  single  manager  of  surface  trans- 
portation (Including  the  ocean  mode)  for 
the  Pentagon,  replacing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy, 

The  far-reaching  move,  which  purportedly 
seeks  to  eliminate  dupUcatlon  and  ttrlng  new 
etaclenciea  and  eoononDdes  to  defense  surface 
transportation,  burst  upon  the  Navy  Uke  a 
"bombshell."  acoordlng  to  Oralla.  "It  was  a 
complete  surprise."  he  said. 
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Qralla  and  the  Navy  were  not  the  only  on«« 
w  ho  didn't  know  what  was  oomlag.  Major 
Oeneral  Clarence  J,  Ljtng.  Ootnmander  of 
MTMT9,  said  he.  too,  wae  caught  by  surprlae, 
albeit  happily.  Major  Oeneral  Nfaurloe  Caaey. 
Dlrect-or  of  AJr  Force  Tranaportatlon.  made  It 
unanimous  for  the  uniformed  services  He 
said  he  dldnt  know,  either. 

NCVEB  IN  HtSTORT 
N  jr  were  the  Joint  Chiefs  u^  Saifl.  ihe 
principal  military  advlaorg  to  the  President 
of  the  United  StAtes  and  Secretary  of  De- 
feii»e,  or  the  pertinent  congrexsloual  com- 
mittees told  beforehand. 

Shlliitos  power  play  was  close  to  the  vest 
Perhaps  loo  close. 

When  RepresenUaUve  P  Edward  Uebert. 
ciiairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, heard  of  the  directive,  he  called  upon 
Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird  to  post- 
pone Implementation  until  his  group  had  a 
chance  to  look  Into  the  matter 

The  JC3.  for  its  part,  requested  of  the 
Secretary  an  opportunity  to  review  the  direc- 
tive. This  should  have  caused  some  embar- 
rassment to  L-aird.  who  has  frequently 
boasted  that  never  before  in  history  has  a 
Secretary  of  Defense  had  such  an  intimate 
working  relationship  with  the  nation's  high- 
est military  officers. 

Representative  Edwin  .\  GarmaUl,  Ch.ilr- 
manof  the  Hou.se  Mert-himt  Marine  aUd  Fn.sh- 
erlea  Committee  waa  one  of  the  flflR  "out- 
siders '  to  hear  about  the  directive.  His  group 
held  bearing  early  last  spring,  but  since  has 
appeared  to  have  deferred  to  Hebert.  At  one 
session,  Mrs.  Helen  Dellch  Benlley.  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Comml.ialon,  blasted 
the  Pentagon  plan  ax  bad  for  the  merrh.uU 
marine  and  bad  for  the  Navy 

The  Pentagon  made  a  strategic  retreat  in 
face  of  the  Hebert  request  and  regrouped. 
Packard  directed  Robert  P  Proehlke.  tiien 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Admin- 
istration, to  study  the  ShllUto  plan  along 
with  such  alternate  solutions  as  a  genuinely 
Joint  Army-Navy  a(?ency  and  a  proposal  in 
which  M8C  take  over  the  MTMT8  functlona 
At  the  time  .»f  this  writing,  the  Proehlke 
group's  findings  and  recommendationa  had 
still  not  been  made  public.  Now  t-hat 
PYoehlke  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Army  he  hardly  can  be  con-sldered  un- 
biased In  the  matter  Acoordlngly.  the  study 
group's  recommendations  are  not  likely  to  be 
announced. 

After  Laird  agreed  to  hold  up  Implemen- 
tauon  of  the  Shllllto  plan.  Hebert  ap- 
pointed a  siiboofnmltuse.  beaded  by  Repro- 
■entAUve  Alton  Lennon  i  D-N  C  )  ,  to  make 
•  thorough  review  of  the  organization  and 
ma.nage*r.ent  of  military  transport*tlon  HU 
panel  was  organized  September  a  It  held 
its  flrat  hearlctg  four  days  later,  with  Oralla 
Hs  lead-off  witness 

The  Letinon  review  could  b«  one  of  the 
most  Important  onee  of  its  kind  foe  the 
Navy  In  many,  many  years  fi>r  this  reason: 
If  the  Army  la  ^ven  control  of  <K«&ti  trans- 
portation procurement  and  a  major  i  perhaps 
dominating)  role  in  contingency  planning 
Involving  the  merchant  marine  and  is  made 
the  Pentagon's  point  of  contact  ^-ith  the 
Manutne  Administration  aiid  tl^e  shipping 
Industry,  the  result  would  be  furthw  frag- 
mentation of  U.S.  aea  power.  (It  already 
has  t>een  to  the  detriment  ot  American  secu- 
rity, with  the  earlier  elimination  of  the  8eo- 
retary  of  Che  Navy  from  tfae  Cabinet  of  any 
spokesman  for  the  broad  apeotrum  of  man- 
tuiMs  affairs  at  the  Presidential  level. 

It  la  quite  clear  Uiat  the  Navy  and  the 
maritime  Industry  must  wc«-k  more  and 
more  oloaely  together.  The  fleroe  oompeUUon 
for  funda  between  n».Mrm«.)  ■ecurtty  requlre- 
menu  and  aoolal  weUare  needs  means  that 
the  Nary  ta  not  (oinc  to  be  able  to  rebvUld 
lu  oo«nhatant  fleet — Ma  No.  1  prlovlty — and 
stlU   be  able   to   bay  ahlps  for  seallft. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  the  Navy's  new  buUd-and-charter  plan 
will  hopefully  demonstrate,  privat*  financ- 
ing for  the  needed  new  freighters  and 
tankers  for  national  defense  Is  poeelble  when 
long-term  go\'emment  contracts  M  shipping 
companlee  are  part  of  the  pdrture 

SPEAKING    BLUNTLY 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Leunon  sub- 
committee, Oralla  spuke  with  bluntness, 
saying: 

I  think  the  issue  should  be:  'Why  do  we 
want  to  disrupt,  disorganize  and.  I  suspject, 
demoralliie  tlie  relalKinslaps  between  mili- 
tary seallft  and  merchant  marlue  Interests  to 
create  a  duplicate.  Army-oriented  seallft 
command  > 

'  1  think  the  burden  of  proof  must  be  on 
those  who  would  make  this  chaotic  change 
to  .show  what  savings  or  greater  efflclencies 
in  the  national  defense  are  to  Ije  achieved 
...  I  conclude,  gentlemen,  that  this  proposed 
reorganiicatlon  will  adversely  impact  upon 
both  our  peacetime  ability  and  our  wartime 
readiness 

The  admiral  emphasized  that  the  trans- 
fer of  procurement  and  all  Its  related  func- 
tions Is  "not  JUMt  a  small  administrative 
change"  but.  rather,  is  something  that  goes 
"to  the  heart  of  some  of  tiie  basic  missions 
of  the  Navy  " 

Jn  addition  to  the  1o«m  of  procurement,  the 
Navy  would  t)e  largely  stripped  of  its  role 
in  contingency  planning,  perhaps  liiegaliy, 
according  to  testimony  at  the  Ljcnnon  hear- 
ings. 

Subcommittee  Counsel  George  Norrla  said 
recent  "add-ons"  to  MTMTS  responalbUltlea 
under  the  Packard-Shlllito  plan  included 
these: 

To  develop  the  ocean  needs  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  advise  them  what  the 
needs  are. 

To  plan  the  efficient  use  of  military-owned 
and    Commercial    transportatiuu    resources 

These  were  functions  n'ven  to  the  Navy 
ijy  the  Merchant  Marlue  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended.'  Norrls  said 

Whether  Defense  Department  legal  ex- 
pert.ii  agree  that  there  Is  a  oonfllct  between 
the  plan  and  the  law  was  not  ascertainable 
Immediately 

Tlie  hearings  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  by  a  3  to  1  nuu-gln.  with 
the  Army  chief.  General  William  C.  West- 
moreland In  the  minority,  twice  took  sub- 
stantial Issue  with  the  ShllUto  plan — in 
memoranda  signed  last  June  9  and  July  6. 

CLOSKD-DOOB    SESSION 

However.  In  a  recent  closed -door  .session 
with  the  .•ubcommlitee  the  chiefs  reportedly 
were  evasive  and  unwilling  to  take  direct 
Issue  with  their  civilian  superiors  at  the 
Pentagon  Ijiter,  l*nnon  voiced  his  dismay 
at  this  t\:rn  of  events,  saying  that  all  the 
subcommittee  wanted  was  the  truth. 

Some  subcommittee  sources  said  privately 
that  it  was  evident  to  them  that  somebody 
In  the  Admlnlst.ratlon  was  "turning  the 
■crews  pretty  hard"  to  present  a  facade  of 
unity  behind  the   Shllllto  plan 

"Shilllto  has  strongly  suggested  that  h* 
Is  going  to  Implement  the  plan  ]ust  as  soon 
as  theoe  (Lennonl  Hearings  are  conducted  " 
one  source  declared 

The  appearance  of  Andrew  Gibson.  Mari- 
time Administrator,  September  27  appeared 
to  buttress  suggestions  that  the  White  House 
has  sent  out  the  word  to  soft  pedal  any 
differences  of  ojilnlon  over  the  controverslaj 
MSC-MTMT8   consolidation   plan 

Win  the  Maritime  Admlnljtratlon  be  af- 
fected by  the  consolidation  and.  If  so.  how? 
tlie  suboommlttee  asked 

I  don't  really  know."  Gibson  replied  "I 
Just  don't  know  enough  about   the  plan 

In  his  prepared  statement,  the  Maritime 
Administrator  put  himself  squarely  on  the 
middle  of  the  fence,  neither  supporting  nor 
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opposing  the  Shllllto  plan  In  •v)  many  words 
GllMon  clearly  wanted  to  talk  about  the 
how  not  the  "who"  of  military  ocean 
transportation  procurement.  That  is  the  key. 
as  far  aa  he  and  the  merchant  marine  are 
concluded  he  said 

But  Lennon  voiced  a  belief  that  Gibson 
really  opposes  the  Pentagon  action  but  hu- 
man nature  and  the  bureaucratic  facts  of 
life  prevent  him  from  saying  so  openly  The 
chairman  pointed  to  those  paragraphs  In 
Gibson's   statement: 

"There  Is  a  clear.  Immutable,  and  Inevi- 
table relationship  between  DoD  peacetime 
seallft  pnx-urement  practice  and  emergency 
seallft    readiness  capability        .   . 

■  I  believe,  based  on  the  growing  ef- 
fective working  relationship  with  the  Navy, 
that  nothing  should  be  done  In  the  proposed 
realignment  of  procurement  responsibly  to 
In  any  way  Impair  or  disturb  these  efforts." 

General  Lang,  the  MTMT8  boss,  followed 
Oralla  to  the  Lennon  subcommittee  stand 
and  made  a  strong  pitch  for  taking  over 
ocean  traffic  management  for  M8C. 

TOTAL    TaANSPORTATloN    SYSTEM 

"I  am  convinced  it  will  save  people  and  it 
will  save  money  and  It  will  save  lime."  he 
asserted  'It  will  promote  efficiency  and  re- 
S{x>nslveiies8  of  the  total  transportation  sys- 
tem  for   the   Defense  Department" 

When  Norris  noted  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
(less  Westmoreland)  recommended  July  6 
that  the  tranafer  of  the  seallft  procurement 
function  from  M8C  MTMTS  be  reconsidered 
in  order  to  enhance  the  contingency  readi- 
ness of  the  Navy.  Lang  replied: 

■  Procurement  by  the  Navy  Is  not  essential 
to  !M^allft  readiness.  .  .  In  the  first  place, 
the  Navy  has  had  the  undivided  respoiislbllity 
for  pro<:urement  for  almost  the  past  26 
years — 31  to  be  exact  The  present  deterio- 
rated condition  of  the  merchant  marlue  is 
well-known  by  everytxxly.  In  Congress,  out- 
side, and  in  the  Navy. 

"This  Is  one  reason  why  I  can't  see  that  the 
prociirement  that  they  had  had  for  this 
period  of  time  has  done  anything  about  sea- 
llft  readiness. 

•  No  2.  the  condition  of  the  (MSC)  nucleus 
fleet  is  equally  deteriorated,  If  not  worse   " 

Btm-D  NEW  SHrPS 

Lang  asserted  that  the  Navy  spent  $197 
million  last  year  to  perpetuate  use  of  the  ag- 
ing nucleus  fleeit  when.  In  his  opinion.  It 
should  have  used  the  funds  to  build  new 
ships. 

"FYoni  the  caliber  of  that  (128-shlp  nu- 
cleus) fleet.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  flying 
C-47's  or  Connies."  the  general  said 

Norrls  then  asked  the  witness  whether  It 
was  true  that  the  prcx-urement  policy  under 
which  the  Navy  has  been  operating  was  set 
down  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  not 
by  the  Navy 

Lang  replied:  "Yes  " 

Although  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  General  John  Ryan,  sides  with  the 
JCS  majority  in  opposing  essential  elements 
of  the  Shllllto  plan.  General  C«Lsey  told  the 
subcommittee: 

"We  have  no  reason  to  oppose  this  merger 
We  support  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense." 

The  Military  Airlift  Command  Is  not  di- 
rectly Involved  in  the  MSC-MTMTS  con- 
solidation propot^l.  although  some  subcom- 
mittee members  c.iutloned  that  MAC  might 
be  next  as  far  as  the  transpartatlon  merger 
Is  concerned 

Casey,  who  apt>e&red  as  wanting  oaly  to 
stay  out  of  the  controversy,  made  It  plain, 
however,  that  the  Air  Porce  would  vigorously 
oppo.se  any  Pentagon  effort  Vo  Include  MAC 
in  any  unified  agency  run  by  the  Army. 

Thus,  the  battle  goes  on.  The  LexvaoQ  stro- 
commlttee  probably  will  not  finish  Its  work 
and  isiiue  its  report  until  later  ttils  month. 
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Meanwhile.  It's  the  status  quo  aQt«,  with 
Uncle  Barry  ShllUto  waiting  In  the  wlnfs.  all 
set  to  put  on  his  production. 


POSTAL   SERVICE   GETS    DOWN   TO 
BUSINESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  MILLS 

or  Maryland 
I.-M    fHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1971 

Mr  MILLS  of  Maryland.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  Sunday,  October  17.  the  Washington 
Star  published  an  article  by  staff  writer 
Miriam  Ottenberg.  The  article  was 
titled  "Postal  Service  Octs  Down  to  Busi- 
ness," and  is  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  conversion  of  the  mail  system 
to  an  independent  agency  of  govemmoit. 
Ms.  Ottenberg's  article  is  extremely  en- 
lightening and  informative,  and  outlines 
in  detail  the  efforts  being  made  to  create 
a  more  efBcient  and  businesslilce  organi- 
zation of  postal  service.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  of  tremendous  importance  to  every 
American,  and  I  believe  this  article 
should  be  available  to  the  millions  of 
PosUl  Service  cu-stomers.  For  that  rea- 
son I  am  inserting  the  article  m  the 
Record: 
Postal  Sehvice  Gets  Down  to  Business 
(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

The  US  Pfjstal  Service  has  become  big 
business,  operated  by  ex-Industry  executives, 
promoted  with  Madison  Avenue  flair,  deter- 
mined to  please  its  200  million  customers 
with  new  techniques  for  .speeding  the  mall. 
It  even  has  it.s  cwu  complaint  department. 

After  181  years  under  the  sheltering  arm 
of  Congres.s.  the  new  Poetal  Service  has  em- 
barked on  the  road  to  self-sulEclency  As  ol 
July  1.  the  Postal  Service  started  operating 
the  mall  system  as  an  independent  agency  of 
government  It  replaced  the  Cabinet-level 
department  that  dated  back  to  colonial  times. 

Just  like  any  business,  the  Postal  Service 
has  Its  own  chief  executive  ofTlccr  and  clULlr- 
man  of  the  board  Wlnton  M.  Blount,  the 
59th  Postmaster  General  of  the  old  depart- 
ment was  named  by  the  new  boiird  of  gov- 
ernors as  the  first  Postmaster  General  of  the 
Postal  Service  The  governors,  who  repreeent 
the  public  and  direct  postal  operations,  also 
elected  him  chairman  of  the  board 

Before  the  Postal  Service  gained  Its  Inde- 
pendence, the  covering  wing  of  Congress  had 
become  more  crippling  than  sheltering.  Some 
post  ofnces  pre-dated  the  Civil  'War.  postal 
pay  was  such  that  workers  broke  tradition  by 
staging  a  work  stoppage,  budgets  ■were  too 
paltry  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  tech- 
nologv.  poUtloe  dominated  the  management 
And  the  public  protests  grew. 

Letters  often  took  several  days  to  get  across 
town  Jokes  abounded. 

The  standard  crack  was  that  Martha  Mitch- 
ell would  stop  using  the  telephone  so  much 
If  she  could  rely  on  the  malls  to  reach  her 
target.  Even  the  President  joked  about  the 
slow  mall. 

As  he  signed  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
on  Aug.  12.  1970.  President  Nixon  com- 
mented: "I  wrote  the  Postmaster  General 
three  days  ago  telling  talm  some  ot  the  things 
that  I  have  said  here  tod*y.  I  <lont  think  he 
has  reoelTed  the  Imttmt  jmt." 

He  couldn't  say  that  today  By  the  end  of 
this  month,  at  least  M  percent  of  all  Elp- 
coded  letters  mailed  by  •  p.m.  to  MMreases 
In  the  ■Bine  otty  or  nearby  areas  'wUl  be  de- 
livered tbe  nert  <llay.  Th»  syaleui  alrea<ty 
tests  at  better  tbaa  VO  perroent  effeetlTe. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PIONZXRING 

Overnight  mall  delivery  U  one  of  more 
than  a  score  of  new  developments  now  In 
effect,  in  the  experimental  stage  or  under 
contract  as  the  postal  servloe  starts  doing  Its 

own  thinking,  planning  and  pioneering. 

The  developments  are  coming  so  fast  that 
the  question  naturally  arises:  Why  didn't 
they  start  operating  this  way  years  ago? 

The  swift  answer  from  jjostal  ofBclals  Is 
that  they  could  not  plan  ahead  when  they 
dldnt  control  their  budget  and  couldnt 
manage  their  own  affairs. 

"Now,"  said  William  D  Dunlap,  assistant 
postmaster  general  for  product  management, 
■we  can  make  decisions  In  key  areas  with- 
out having  to  go  to  Congress  for  approval, 
we  can  negotiate  wages  directly  with  our 
employes,  we  have  a  say  on  rate-making 
and  what  our  prices  will  be,  we  can  sell  bonds 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time,  we  don't  have 
to  depend  on  congressional  appropriations 
and  we  can  appoint  postmasters  on  a  non- 
pol'.tlcal  basis." 

The  33 -year- old  Dunlap  is  typical  of  the 
bright  young  men  loaned  by  Industry  to  get 
the  postal  service  through  the  transitional 
.'.ta.^e  who  have  decided  to  stick  around. 

I  found  It  so  exciting  I  decided  to  stay 
on.  Dunlap  explained.  "Here's  an  Institution 
with  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
people  and  »10  bUllon  dollars  going  the  same 
way  for  181  years,  founded  by  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  now  In  a  very  dramatic  chang- 
ing process.  This  Is  probably  the  biggest  gov- 
ernment reorganization  plan  In  the  history  of 
the  country  How  well  we  do  here  ■will  cer- 
tainly have  some  effect  on  other  reorganiza- 
tion plans 

This  Is  the  only  organization  in  existence 
that  has  direct  contact  with  every  home  in 
America  every  day.  Tliat  makes  us  a  very 
public  organiaatlon." 

How   U   the  change   affecUng   the  public? 

The  cost  of  stamps  has  gone  up  and 
probably  will  nae  again  but.  as  the  postal 
flac-ks  say.  compared  to  other  costs,  the  eight- 
cent  stamp  Is  still  "one  of  the  best  buys  for 
the  money  that  exists  anywhere  in  the 
world.  ■ 

The  mall  Is  now  moving  faster,  not  only  in 
town  but  across  the  country  with  fixed  per- 
formance goals  to  meet  by  certain  dates. 

Parc^  poetr— the  only  area  where  the  postal 
service  faces  comp^ltlon  from  private  Indus- 
try- will  reikch  Its  destination  at  least  twice 
as  fast  and  damage-free  when  the  new  bulk 
mall  network  goes  into  operation.  Construc- 
Uon  of  bulk  mall  facilities  has  already  started 
and  the  cross-country  network  Is  expected 
to  t>e  completd  by  1975. 

Self-semce  units  where  you  can  buy 
stamps,  stamped  envelopes  and  jxwtal  cards, 
weigh  and  mall  packagee.  check  zip  codes  or 
change  money  are  appearing  In  shopping 
centers,  college  campuses,  big  ap>artment 
complexes,  new  towns  and  postal  lobbies. 
Some  560  of  the  units  are  now  in  operation 
and  the  number  will  double  within  a  year 
By  the  end  of  1973,  postal  authorities  hope 
to  have  1,600  of  the  do-it-yourself  units  in 
operation. 

Nrw  LOOK 

Most  people  get  thetr  flirst  hint  that  times 
have  changed  when  they  go  into  a  postal 
lobby.  TTie  Benjamin  Franklin  post  office  In 
the  Washington  headquarters  of  the  Postal 
Service  wns  the  first  to  get  the  new  look, 
others  are  following  suit. 

In  these  lobbies,  wanted  posters  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  walls.  Carpeting  has  ap- 
I>etLred  on  the  floors.  Doors  are  self -opening,  a 
boon  to  the  package-laden.  Writing  tables 
where  customers  stand  to  address  their  pack- 
ages now  have  shelves  nearer  the  floor  at 
each  end  where  children  and  people  in  wheel 
chairs  oan  do  their  addressing,  iluaak  plays 
softly  m  the  background,  to  be  replaced  at 
CThrlstmas  time  by  Miss  Zip  telling  people  to 
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be  sure  to  ilp-oode  their  Christmas  cards  or 
advising  ciistomen  that  they  will  be  served 
faster  If  tbty  Just  step  down  to  the  No.  2  or 
No.  4  position,  where  the  lines  are  shorter 

But  attractive  lobbies  are  only  surface  signs 
of  a  major  upheaval.  'What's  In  the  testing 
stage  now  Is  much  more  exciting,  as  if  Blount 
had  given  his  men  carte  blanche  to  think  big 
All  down  the  line,  the  sUess  Is  on  Innovation, 
exp>erlmentatlon,  pioneering  technology.  Like 
any  business,  this  one  Is  looking  lor  new 
products,  new  business. 

And  like  business  one  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice's new  "products  "  has  an  unprecedented 
money-back  guarantee  Stin  experimental. 
It's  called  "Express  Mall  Service  "  The  new 
service  provides  guaranteed  overnight  serv- 
ice between  downtown  postal  stations  in  33 
cities  as  far  apart  as  New  York  and  San 
Francisco. 

Here's  how  it  works :  Somebody  with  an 
important  document  or  some  other  Item  he 
wants  to  get  safely  across  the  country  in  a 
hurry  takes  his  letter  or  package  to  tlie  Ex- 
press Mail  Window  before  5  p.m  The  ad- 
dressee can  pick  up  the  dispatch  at  the  Ex- 
press MaU  Window  to  his  city  at  10  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  If  it's  not  there  by  10,  the 
sender  gets  a  refund. 

What  makes  the  express  service  possible  l£ 
the  time  saved  by  by -passing  mall  processing 
centers  In  the  origin  and  destination  cities, 
iislng  the  mcmt  desirable  air  flight  between 
the  two  dtles  and  immediate  delivery  to  the 
post  ofBce  on  arrival  at  the  destination  city 

1\)  spread  the  word  about  the  new  service, 
the  postal  people  have  put  out  a  brochure 
listing  the  cities,  the  terms  and  conditions 
and  the  price  Khedule.  It  costs  tl.50  to  send 
a  package  weighing  vip  to  half  a  pound  be- 
tween any  of  the  33  cities  In  the  program 
The  rates  go  up  from  there  by  weight  and 
distance. 

TTMX    VALUE 

Another  Express  Mall  Service  Is  still  ei- 
p>erlmental  and  available  only  on  a  contract 
basis  to  meet  the  needs  of  businesses  and 
Institution,"  for  regularly  scheduled  ship- 
ments of  financial  records,  documents,  intra- 
company  correspondence  and  other  material 
with  a  high  time  value  This  service  operates 
four  ways.  The  Portal  Service  will  take  it 
frtxn  the  door  of  the  business  to  the  door 
wheiT  the  shipment  Is  to  be  delivered  or  from 
the  door  of  the  business  to  the  alrpc^t  In  the 
city  of  delivery.  Or  the  sender  could  take 
the  shipment  to  the  airport  in  his  city  to  get 
Express  Mail  Service  to  the  addressee  In  the 
city  of  destination.  Or.  the  fourth  option,  the 
Express  Mall  Service  could  go  airport  to  air- 
port— the  sender  taking  It  to  one  and  the 
recipient  picking  It  up  at  tlie  other 

Oolng  ov«r»eas,  the  Postal  Service  is  also 
testing  a  United  States-to-Bngland  express 
mall  seinrlce  on  a  cocitract  basis.  The  goal  Is 
34  hour  senrlce  from  U.S.  ofllce  to  British 
office  through  a  Unk-up  with  Britain's  "Data- 
post  Ser-lce."  Because  of  an  agreement  the 
Postal  Service  has  negotiated,  the  British  will 
give  Express  Mall  from  the  United  States 
priority  treatment  in  Kngland. 

What's  being  bUled  by  the  PosUl  Service 
as  tl>e  "newest,  faatest,  -aort  exciting  way  to 
naaU  a  letter"  doeent  use  the  malls  In  ttie 
traditional  sense  at  aU.  It's  the  "Facsimile 
MaU  Service,"  now  being  tested  between  New 
York  Eind  Washington  to  determine  how 
much  It  will  cost,  how  much  revenue  It  will 
bring  In,  customer  respKmse  and  the  technical 
requirements  of  its  future  use. 

It  Involves  the  electronic  transmiacSon  of 
visual  Information  over  telephone  lines  Sup- 
poee  you've  got  an  urgent  doccunent  that 
must  reach  New  York  In  a  matter  o<  mlnutee. 
You  take  It  to  the  poet  oOoe  w).eTe  a  machine 
(leased  for  the  trial  period)  transmtte  an 
exact  copy  to  a  ntMria^  machine  ta  New 
York.  Within  10  mlnutee,  a  bartf  tof>f  la 
ready  to  be  taken  toy  special  delivwy  menen- 
ger  to  Its  destination. 
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Of  course,  you  have  to  pay  for  all  that 
Bp««d.  A  letter-size  doctunent  delivered  to  Its 
destination  ooata  %t  avr<  a  delivered  legal 
size  document  costs  •«.  Both  alaea  are  76 
cents  cheaper  If  the  recipient  picks  It  up  In 
the  postal  lobby.  But  the  Postal  Service 
super-salesmen  Inilcate  facsimile  would  be 
*^eap  at  twice  the  price, 

CAN'T    WAIT 

It's  worth  a  thousand  words — show  what 
you  mean  with  charts,  blueprints,  artwork." 
says  the  postal  brochure  entitled  Pax  Pacts. 
"It's  for  salesmen  who  count  minutes  In 
terms  of  dollars  when  a  price  changes.  It's 
for  contractors  with  a  last  minute  bid.  Its 
for  lawyers  who  need  a  brief.  Its  for  a  hot 
news  story,  a  changed  specification,  a  con- 
firmed agreement,  an  authorizing  statement. 
It's  for  anything  that's  too  Important  to 
wait." 

It's  also  a  potential  money-maker  for  the 
fledgling  postal  service. 

MAILORAM  service  Is  another  postal  gim- 
mick. Introduced  last  year  and  now  avail- 
able to  Western  Union's  business  subscribers 
In  33  cities  and  to  the  general  public  In 
New  'york,  St,  Louis  and  Los  Angeles  Its  a 
telegram-letter  combination  which  assures 
delivery  on  the  next  business  day  anywhere 
In  the  country.  It  starts  with  a  person  tele- 
phoning his  message  to  a  local  Western 
Union  office  or  a  business  firm  typing  Its  mes- 
sage on  the  l(x;al  telegraphic  machine.  The 
message  is  computer- routed  by  ZIP  code  to 
the  right  post  office  where  the  "telegraphed" 
message  enters  the  mall  stream  and  the  local 
postman  delivers  It. 

One  of  the  headaches  shared  by  business- 
men and  their  public  Is  the  stolen  credit 
card — particularly  the  one  that  goes  astray 
before  it  ever  reaches  the  customer  The 
Postal  Service  has  now  introduced  an  experi- 
mental system  to  provide  added  security  for 
credit  card  mailers.  The  key  to  the  system — 
and  what  discourages  possible  thefts  within 
the  post  office  Itself— is  that  the  credit  cards 
are  logged  all  the  way 

The  system  Is  known  as  CONTROLPAK 
The  postal  service  says  tests  in  Chicago  and 
New  York  have  proved  that  it  significantly 
reduces  credit  card  losses.  The  credit  card 
mailer  prepares  the  cards  for  mailing  in  the 
usual  way.  addressing  the  envelope  and  put- 
ting on  first-class  postage  Then  he  sorts 
the  envelopes  by  delivery  point  and  paokaKes 
each  batch  In  a  plastic  bag  He  seals  the  bag 
and  addresses  It  to  the  supen-lsor  of  the 
Zip  code  delivery  unit  from  which  final  dis- 
tribution win  be  made 

Now  the  Postal  Service  takes  over.  Each 
bag  Is  sent  under  controlled  conditions, 
watched  over  every  step  of  the  way  to  the 
designated  supervisor.  There's  no  chance  of 
successful  pilferage  becaiise  the  log  shows 
who  has  the  bag  all  the  time  The  supervisor 
himself  opens  the  bag  and  transfers  the  Indi- 
vidual envelopes  to  the  carrierB  for  final 
delivery  The  Postal  Service  says  It's  not  only 
thief-proof  but  cheaper  than  regLstered  mall. 
Like  any  b\istne8s  with  retail  outlets,  the 
Postal  Service  is  selling  "retail  products'  in 
Its  postal  lobbies — that  Is.  in  addition  to 
stamps  which  are  Its  biggest  "retail  product  " 
They're  now  selling  National  Gallery  of  Art 
reproductions  of  famous  paintings  In  the 
Oreenaboro,  NC,  and  Nashville,  Tenn..  post 
offices  to  test  public  reaction.  The  postcards, 
laminated  plaques  and  11x14  poster-size  re- 
productions turn  out  to  be  money  makers 
both  for  the  National  Oallery  and  the  Post 
Office. 

In  the  postal  lobbies  of  80  cities  they  also 
accept  applications  for  passports  That's  been 
going  on  for  a  year  but  It's  still  In  the 
testing  stage. 

While  all  the  ^ng-ho  officials  of  the  new 
Postal  Service  are  looking  for  new  product*, 
new  money-makers,  new  services,  they're  also 
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committed  to  doing  a  better  Job  on  existing 
producu.  They  look  at  their  money  orders 
and  ask,  "Do  we  promote  them  enough,  can 
the  form  b«  Improved,  do  we  give  good 
service?"  A  money  order  study  Is  underway 
now. 

They're  also  examining  the  lock  boxes  In 
post  offices  with  an  eye  to  decreasing  the 
vacancy  rate  with  various  promotion  plans 
emphasizing  the  convenience  and  security  of 
having  a  hex.  Currently,  a  study  U  underway 
to  determine  whether  It  would  be  a  good 
Idea  to  offer  free  boxes  to  residents  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  post  office  where  there 
Is  no  free  city  delivery  and  they  have  to  pick 
up  their  mall  general  delivery  The  b<jxes 
would  be  free  until  customers  came  along 
to  rent  them. 

With  the  twin  goals  of  serving  the  public 
and  making  money,  they're  considering  a 
number  of  new  ventures  One  "ould  provide 
wrapping  material  and,  perhaps,  boxes  at  post 
office  counters — not  for  free,  of  course  An- 
other would  provide  a  photocopylnf  machine 
In  postal  lobbies  for  those  who  have  nowhere 
to  go  to  copy  Important  documenu  They're 
considering  stamped  envelopes  with  the  cus- 
tomer's return  address  In  •he  corner 

The  Poetal  Service  Is  directing  special  at- 
tention to  .'tome  of  Its  best  customers— the 
stamp  collectors  Management  Is  giving  top 
priority  to  the  collectors,  which  Isn't  too  sur- 
prising since  Blount  has  spent  more  time  on 
stamp  collecting  than  any  postmaster  general 
since  James  Parley,  who  was  Interested 
because  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  was  a  stamp 
collector. 

FOEmEXS 

The  service's  historic  stamp  posters  are 
now  in  their  third  printing  to  keep  pace  with 
customer  demand  for  them.  The  30-by-40- 
Inch  color  rcpwroductlons  are  on  four 
themes — sjxace.  transportation,  environment 
and  nlstory  Approximately  135.000  posters 
were  sold  In  10  weeks.  The  latest  printing  U 
for  80.000  posters.  They're  selling  posters  for 
$1  SO  or  a  set  of  four  for  %h  plus  a  50-cent 
handling  charge. 

A  Poetal  Service  "salesman'  In  this  new 
business  era  Is  promoting  stamps  among 
schfK)lchlIdren— giving  lectures.  showing 
nims  and  leaving  them  with  a  lot  of  promo- 
tional material. 

As  every  world  fair  stlmulat«i  business,  the 
Postal  Service  Is  going  to  hold  the  first  Inter- 
national stamp  conference  here  All  govern- 
ments will  be  Invited  to  display  and  sell 
their  own  stamps.  The  emphasis  will  be 
on  the  concept  that  stamps  are  an  Inter- 
national language,  overcoming  all  political 
considerations. 

With  all  the  attention  to  news  services  the 
Posta;  Service  Is  still  keenly  aware  that  what 
people  want  moet  la  to  get  their  ordinary 
ever>-day  mall  on  time  And  that's  what  the 
new  Ptwtal  Service  is  trying  to  do  at  a  time 
when  the  airlines  have  knocked  out  900 
flight  so  far  this  year,  nu^Uy  in  the  critical 
late  evening  hours,  and  the  Amtrak  has 
sharply  curtailed  the  trains. 

Soon  after  Blount  announced  a  goal  of 
next-day  delivery  for  air  mall  between  cltlee 
within  a  800-mlle  radius  and  second  day 
delivery  between  most  major  cities  In  the 
country,  he  raised  the  Postal  Service  air  taxi 
routes  to  a  total  of  150. 

Air  taxis  are  planes  hired  under  contract 
to  operate  on  schedules  best  suited  for  mall 
dellvertes.  Most  of  them  operate  on  round - 
trip  schedules  to  permit  delivery  overnight 
between  origin  and  destination  polnu  and 
cities  along  the  line  The  average  round  trip 
Is  about  500  miles  and  usually  hits  a  big  town 
and  neighboring  smaller  towns.  Although  the 
new  routes  are  designed  primarily  to  Improve 
air  mall  services,  the  planes  also  carry  a  large 
volume  of  first -class  mall  where  service 
would  be  expedited. 

Postal  ofllclals  say.  though,  that  you  cant 
gamble  on  your  eight-cent  stamp  buying  you 
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11 -cent  service.  First  class  maU  la  carried  oq 
planes  only  on  a  space  available  basis  whers 
air  transportation  provides  a  significant  ad- 
vantage In  delivery  time  over  lurfact 
transport. 

The  rail  cutback  has  particularly  affected 
the  delivery  of  dally  newspapers.  Because 
nobody  wants  to  read  an  old  newsjxkper.  the 
postal  service  has  replaced  the  lald-off  train* 
with  exprew  trucks  They're  supposed  to  pro- 
vide good  service  to  all  classes  of  mall,  but 
preferential  treatment  goes  to  newspaper* 
and  news  magazines  because  of  the  time  ele- 
ment. The  trucks  travel  400  miles  on  their 
dally  rounds. 

Since  well  over  50  percent  of  the  52  billion 
pieces  of  first-class  mall  handled  annually  u 
for  delivery  in  the  city  where  It's  mailed  or 
in  nearby  communities.  Blount  has  focused 
attenUon  on  getting  the  mall  acrou  town,  aa 
rapidly  as  across  the  country  His  goal:  over- 
night  delivery  of  virtually  all  local  first  claaa 
mall  put  in  a  mailbox  by  6  p  m.  on  weekdays 
in  business  areas  and  at  collection  points  on 
main  thoroughfares  Of  course.  It's  got  to  be 
zip-coded  to  make  sure  of  overnight  service. 
In  residential  areas,  where  postmen  pick 
up  the  mall  earlier  than  6  pm  ,  notices  have 
been  posted  telling  people  the  location  of 
boxes  In  shopping  centers,  near  postal  sU- 
tlons  or  on  main  thoroughfares  where  collec- 
tions are  made  at  approximately  6pm 
Blount  expecu  96  percent  of  the  area  mall 
win  reach  Its  destination  overnight  by  the 
end  of  this  month,  and  the  malls  will  be 
constantly  monitored  to  identify  any  problem 
areas. 

nit'STRATION 

"Most  service-oriented  businesses— televi- 
sion repair  auto  repair  and  the  like — give  the 
public  a  deep  sense  of  frustration."  com- 
mented Harold  P  Faught.  senior  assistant 
postmaster  general  for  mall  processing. 
We're  trying  to  reverse  the  attitude  toward 
one  service  operation. 

To  pinpoint  the  frustrations,  the  Postal 
Service  now  has  Its  complaint  department, 
formally  known  as  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  David  L  Ordway.  the  poetal  ombuds- 
man, tries  to  deal  with  individual  complaint* 
by  way  of  the  complainant's  own  poetmaster. 
but  he  also  alert*  the  Postmaster  General  to 
conditions  that  could  affect  many  customers. 
-Our  primary  role.  "  he  said  of  his  office,  u 
to  Identify  with  customers  who  have  not  had 
a  voire  before  now," 

A  typical  complaint:  "You  alwavg  deliver 
my  bills  on  time  but  I  never  get  checks  s<x>n 
enough,"  Or.  "I  get  so  much  Junk  mail  I 
couldn't  find  the  piece  I  was  looking  for.  an 
ad  for  a  clearance  sale  '  Or.  "I  received  three 
copies  of  The  New  York  Times  the  same  day 
all  of  them  late." 

One  way  or  another,  the  Postal  Service 
la  finding  an  answer  for  all  three  of  those 
complaints.  The  first  will  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  overnight  delivery  of  checks  afi  well  as 
bills. 

The  newspaper  complaint  Is.  tm  mentioned 
before,  being  resolved  by  adding  more  express 
truck  routes  to  replace  train*. 

The  Junk  mail  complaint  will  be  answered 
In  a  small  way  by  the  new  postjU  rates  The 
Poetal  Service  doesn't  share  the  public  aggra- 
vation with  Junk  maU— which  Is  referred  to 
more  poilt«Iy  a*  third-claa*  adTertlslng  mate- 
rial -because  It  more  than  pays  It  own  way. 
The  third  olasa  mailers  process,  bundle,  alp 
code  and  sometimes  even  truck  their  mall 
right  to  the  post«l  clock.  When  the  rate*  for 
thlrd-cla«i  go  up  %t\tK  the  price  frecee  U 

lifted,   Mxne   ot   the   advertising   circular* 

possibly  as  much  as  3  percent  of  them — wlU 
disappear  from  the  mails.  That  doesn't  sound 
like  much  of  a  percentage,  but  It  amount*  to 
an  estimated  800  mlUlon  piece*  for  the  r«t  of 
thl*  fiscal  year.  Where  will  they  hawk  thetr 
wares?  They  wUl  increaae  the  number  ot  stuf- 
fers    in    newspapers    t>ecaus*    that'*    ob*«p«r 
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than  paying  five  cents  apiece  to  the  Postal 
g^r^-lce— ^the  rate  proposed  alter   the  freeze. 

Some  of  the  complaint*  have  prompted 
(.pecial  studlee.  One  of  tliem  involve*  speclml 
delivery — the  alownesa  of  it  on  occasion.  In- 
vestigators are  trying  to  find  out  what'* 
wrong.  Meanwhile.  Ordway  disclosed,  postal 
oflicials  are  considering  the  Idea  of  reimburs- 
ing people  who  pay  for  special  delivery  serv- 
ice luid  don't  get  it. 

Another  consumer  investigation  Involves 
The  change  of  address  system,  particularly  as 
It  affects  the  older  people  who  go  south  for 
the  winter  and  try  in  vuln  to  get  their  mail- 
ing address  changed.  Ordway  said  the  Postal 
Ser\  ice  has  gotten  ii  lot  of  ci:>mpl»lnt6  on  tliat 
one.  Typical  of  the  co.iiplalnants  was  a 
woman  who  duly  handed  In  her  change  of 
address  form  when  she  went  south  The 
chP'ks  she  was  expecting  didn't  fcrflow  her 
south  and  ahe  had  to  go  to  a  bank  In  a 
strange  town  for  a  loan  to  tide  her  over. 
That's  the  sort  of  thing  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  1*  trying  to  soJve  And  It  looks 
to  the  local  postmasters  to  help  solve  the 
problem*,  on  the  ground  that  the  poet- 
masters  are  now  buslnesfimen  and  have  to 
be  responsive  to  their  customer? 

SECUaiTY 

Just  as  any  big  buslnesK  hiis  its  uniformed 
guards  and  behind-the-scenes  detectives  the 
PosUl  Service  has  Its  Postal  Inspection  Serv- 
ice to  detect  misuse  of  the  mall  and  a  newly 
created  security  force  to  guard  postal  in- 
stallations. Crime  whether  It's  a  mall  fraud 
ring  in  organized  crime  or  wholesale  pilferage 
from  a  post  office,  is  expected  to  double  the 
Postal  Inspection  Service  budget  by  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year— mainly  to  finance  the  new 
security  force. 

To  underline  the  Importance  of  the  Postal 
Service's  law  enforcement  responsibilities. 
Chief  Postal  Irispector  William  J.  Cotter  has 
been  named  as  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
reporting  directly  to  the  Postmaster  General. 
Cotter,  who  came  to  the  Post  Office  from 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  FBI. 
has  found  Blount  enthusiastic  about  enlist- 
ing Uispectors  in  the  admlnlslrations  strike 
forces  agaliist  organized  crime.  As  a  result 
of  strike  force  investlgailoiis  by  the  Postal 
Inspection  Service.  Cotter  reported,  close  to 
200  organized  crime  figures  have  been 
Indicted. 

At  the  same  time,  complaints  of  unwiUclted 
obscenity  In  the  mall  have  dropped  by  more 
than  40  percent  largely  because  Investiga- 
tions by  postal  inspectors  have  led  to  the 
Indictment  of  all  the  big  smut  dealers 

What's  new  in  the  Postal  Inspection  Serv- 
ice and  recognizable  in  many  postal  lobbies 
are  the  uniformed  officers  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice Security  Force.  Men  and  women,  many 
with  military  or  police  experience,  are  being 
given  an  intensive  course  in  law  enforcement 
at  the  Uiilverslty  of  Oklahoma  and  then  put 
on  duty  In  the  big  city  post  offices  Cotter 
says  they've  done  more  good  in  a  few 
months — including  capture  of  some  heroin 
sellers  on  the  floor  of  a  postal  facility — than 
was  done  In  decades  by  the  old  building 
guards. 

Equipped  with  walkie-talkies  alerted  by 
closed  circuit  television,  controlling  exits  to 
stop  thieves  from  walking  out  with  the  mall. 
the  security  officers  cut  down  on  pilferage  and 
assaults  on  postal  empioyees  working  the  late 
shifts.  Their  presence  is  also  considered  • 
deterrent  to  hold-ups  Thafs  why  there  will 
be  2.600  of  them  on  duty  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Postal  Service,  the 
Postal  [nspoctlou  Service  has  reduced  tlie 
size  of  Its  headquarters  force  and  pushed 
more  day-to-day  operations  out  to  the  field, 
where  the  action  Is.  All  the  major  crlmlnaJ 
cases,  however,  are  sent  right  to  headquarters 
l">ecause  so  many  of  them — the  intricate 
frauds — have  coast-to-coaat  ramlficationa. 
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As  It  strikes  out  on  Its  own,  the  Postal 
Ser-lce  is  going  heavily  Into  capital  improve- 
ment, getting  the  new  Installations  it 
couldii't  afford  during  the  years  that  Con- 
gress treated  the  post  office  like  a  poor 
relation 

With  the  Army  Engineers  taking  over  con- 
struction, the  Postal  Service  expects  to  spend 
more  than  $15  bUllon  on  a  massive  modernl- 
afttion  program.  That  Include*  construction 
of  30  major  postal  buUdlngs  and  a  »960  mil- 
lion 'Bulk  Mall  Network"  which  v.-a\  process 
parcel  post  and  second  and  third-class  maU. 
The  "B-u!k  Mall  Network-  scheduled  for 
cr*nplctlon  by  the  end  o!  1975.  -will  consist 
of  ?A  lilghly  mechanized  centers  specifically 
designed  to  prcvpnt  damage  to  parcels.  Par- 
cels will  not  be  aUowed  to  drop  more  than 
nine  inches  anywhere  in  the  system.  The 
network  is  expected  to  return  an  annual 
savings  of  »30S  million,  besides  what  it  saves 
in  p«\ing  for  damaged  parcels 

Local  parcel  post,  which  now  takes  six  days 
to  deliver,  will  be  delivered  in  a  maximum  of 
tA->  days  and  the  delivery  time  for  long 
d;.^;,anoe  parcel  post  will  improve  from  some- 
tiiing  over  15  days  to  a  maximum  of  seven. 
All  the  parcel  post  imi»nvements  are 
coming  nci<  a  minute  too  soon  because,  ac- 
cording t-i)  Representative  Robert  Nix.  D-Pa  . 
chairman  of  the  House  Post  Office  subcom- 
mittee on  posUl  facilities,  the  Postal  Senlce 
Is  losing  customers  to  private  companies.  Nix 
was  Simultaneously  cautioning  against  more 
posta!  rate  Increases  and  putting  In  a  plug 
f.ir  a  constituent.  United  Parcel  Service, 
which,  he  said,  handled  almost  as  many  par- 
cels  last    year   a*   the   Poatal    Service 

Ju.-^t  as  private  Industry  finance*  Its  capl- 
'.fii  ii.vestmenus  with  l>ind  Issues,  »o  will  the 
I'oetal  Service.  It  exfjecls  to  start  selling 
»250  million  in  bonds  In  January 

The  Postal  Service's  chief  financial  officer. 
James  W.  Hargrove,  assistant  postmaster 
fjeneral  for  finance  and  administration,  said 
the  first  bonds  will  be  sold  to  the  puWlc 
rather  than  to  the  Treasury  to  "bind  our- 
selves into  a  discipline  that  well  have  to 
observe  and  live  with  through  the  years  ' 
He  said  that  even  though  the  Poetal  Service 
is  a  part  of  the  government,  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  will  not 
automatically  attach  to  these  serurlties  since 
rhey  will  not  be  guaranteed  by  the  Treasury 
Instead,  the  Postal  Service  will  sell  bonds 
•->n  it*  own  financial  strength. 

To  flee  to  the  sheltering  arms  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  to  craw!  back  into  our 
nest,"  Hargrove  said  "We  don't  have  any 
intention  of  doing  that  Now  that  we're 
an  eagle,  well  fly.  no<  crawl" 

Thafs  a  reference  to  the  new  postal  em- 
blem—a dark  blue  eegle  poised  for  flight 
on  a  white  field.  It  replaces  the  horse  and 
post  rider  which  had  been  the  Poet  Office 
.symbol  since  1837. 

TTie  bonds  are  only  for  building  the  long- 
overdue  new  facilities  To  make  the  day-to- 
day  opveratlons  self-supjxirtlng.  the  Postal 
.Service  promptly  asked  for  rate  Increases 
as  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  Intended. 
T'hat's  when  first -class  stamps  went  to  eight 
cents  and  airmails  to  11  cents  With  a  $14 
WlUon  rate  Increase  now  in  effect  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  and  a  $14  billion  subsidy,  the 
Postal  Service  has  virtually  wiped  out  Its 
lonf^-standlng  deficit  and  considers  Itself 
self-supporting  In  Its  first  year  of  operation. 
If  the  rate  changes  now  m  effect  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  are  finally  approved,  Hargrove 
said,  the  service  will  be  In  a  position  to  op- 
erate on  a  sound  financial  basis  for  the  first 
time  m  many  years 

XND    IN     l»a4 

The  ■ubsldy,  he  explained,  takes  two 
forms.  One  Is  a  general  public  subeHly  to 
keep  rates  lower  than  they  would  otherwise 
be.   The  other   subsidy   is   for  certain  types 

of    mailers — the   blind   whose   mall    goes   free. 
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non-profit  organizations  using  second,  third 
class  and  some  fourth  class  mall  who  are 
given  10  years  to  get  to  the  point  where  they 
at  least  pay  the  out-of-pocket  costs  of  their 
mall,  and  the  second-class  and  other  com- 
mercial mailers  who  are  given  five  years  to 
reiich  the  proposed  Increase  in  their  mailing 
charges.  The  subsidies  are  supposed  to  be 
phased  out  by  1984.  when  the  Postal  Service 
Is  expected  to  become  self-supporting  with- 
out subsidy. 

Unlike  private  business,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice isn't  supposed  to  make  a  profit,  but  it 
is  Eupptosed  to  break  even. 

Congress  and  the  administrauon  expected 
the  first  round  of  rat*  increases  to  cover 
suDsiantial  wage  increases  for  the  postal 
workers  Tnere  had  already  been  talk  how- 
ever, of  seeking  a  second  increase  next  spring 
to  cover  subeequent  wage  boosts,  but  Blount 
told  Hargrove  last  week  that  he  wont  ask 
for  another  Increaae  to  take  effect  next  July 
because  he  wants  to  cooperate  with  the 
President  s  antl -inflation  program. 

The  President's  freeze  has  already  caught 
the  Postal  Service  with  a  thlrd-claas  mall 
increase  It  can't  put  into  effect  and  a  sched- 
uled pay  boost  It  cant  pay  Right  now. 
Blount— ^llke  any  other  businessman — is 
waiting  to  see  what  kind  of  guidelines  are 
forthcoming  on  which  he  can  do  some  wrage 
and  price  planning. 

Blount  IS  not  the  final  arbiter  on  the  price 
of  Stamps.  Here's  how  s  rate  Increase  comes 
to  be:  The  Postmaster  General  tells  the 
Board  of  Governors  that  the  Posta!  Service 
has  a  gap  between  the  money  it  takes  in 
and  what  It  pays  out.  So  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors authorizes  him  to  lay  the  facts  and 
specific  proposals  before  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  a  separate  regulatory  board, 
which  holds  hearings  and  fixes  rates  for  postal 
ser'vlces  and  products 

If  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  has  not 
reached  a  rate  decision  in  90  days,  the  pro- 
posed rate  Is  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  10  days  later,  may  take  effect  on 
a  temporary  basis. 

That's  where  we  are  now  on  the  eight- 
cent  stamp  and  other  proposed  rate  in- 
creases. The  five-man  Postal  Rate  Commls- 
.sion  hestrd  96  witnesses,  accumulated  about 
250  exhlblU  and  over  12.000  typed  pages  of 
testimony.  Now  its  heaxings  are  complete, 
the  Postal  Service  and  other  Intcrvenorti  are 
preparing  their  briefs,  the  bearing  examiiier 
is  working  on  his  findings  and  the  commis- 
sion is  going  over  the  evidence  while  waiting 
to  review  his  report  and  make  its  rate 
decision. 

The  commlssian  could  say  the  stamp 
should  cost  more  or  less  than  the  Postal 
Service  has  put  in  effect  on  a  temporary 
t>asie.  In  other  words,  it  co'ald  say  tbe  stamp 
should  cost  nine  cents  or  seven  cents — 
although  that's  pretty  tuUikely  In  Tlew  of  the 
p>ay  raises  it  has  to  finance.  Or  It  could  say 
the  postal  deficit — the  gap  between  expenses 
and  revenue — could  be  made  up  solely  with 
second-  or  third-class  rather  than  first -cia»i 
Increases.  Thafs  unlikely  loo,  because  sec- 
ond-class mail  vused  by  newspapers  and 
magazines)  is  already  set  for  a  140  percent 
boost,  and  third  class  mall,  facing  a  28  per- 
cent increase,  will  be  covering  Its  costs  and 
making  a  healthy  contribution  to  postal 
overhead 

Once  the  commission  reaches  a  conclu- 
sion, its  decision  is  submitted  to  the  nine- 
man  Board  of  Governors.  The  goverows  can 
approve  the  oommlaslon**  decHlon  and  order 
it  into  effect.  Or  it  can  allow  the  decision  to 
take  effect  under  protest  and  elLher  ask  the 
court  for  a  ruling  or  send  It  back  to  the 
commission  to  take  another  looJt. 

Or  the  governors  may  rejact  the  commis- 
sion's decision  and  the  Foetal  Service  may 
resubmit   Ite  request  to   the  eommlssJon  for 
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reoonslderalion.  Then,  the  commission  tries 
again. 

The  s«cond  time  around,  the  governors,  by 
unanimous   written   consent  ot  all  of   t.t»^T»i 
can  modify  the  decision  If  they  And  that  It 
doesn't  give  the  PostaJ  Service  as  much  reve- 
nue as  It  needs  to  m»ke  ends  meet. 

The  Postal  Rate  CommLssion  Is  expected 
to  make  Its  decision  by  Christmas.  What 
takes  so  much  time  u  the  fact  that  many 
dlllerent  rates  for  various  classes  of  mall 
have  to  be  settled  and  some  are  very 
controversial. 

Some  newspapers  and  magazines  have  al- 
ready riij.sed  their  rates  because  of  the  ad- 
mjttediy  large  Increase  In  second-class  rates. 
and  Lxxik  Magay.lne  blamed  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice for  putting  It  out  of  business.  Hargrove 
doeant  buy  that 

■'In  1970."  he  said.  'Look  lost  tS  million. 
Its  postage  costs  for  that  year  were  M  nul- 
llon.  If  we  had  given  them  free  postage,  they 
•tUl  would  have  lost  •!  million  Under  the 
circumstances.  Its  hard  to  see  how  we  caused 
their  demLse  " 

As  far  as  Hargrove  Ls  concerned  the  rate 
Is  fairer  today  than  It  used  to  be  when  Con- 
gress ran  the  show 

The  Postal  Service  doesn't  expect  to  raise 
the  price  ot  stamps  every  time  Its  three- 
quarters  of  a  nuilion  employes  get  a  raise — 
even  though  80  percent  of  iw  operating  crjsts 
are  labor  related  In£t«ad.  it's  looking  for 
ways  to  save   money 

One  early  money-saving  gambit  that  paid 
oS  was  an  ofler  to  give  a  tx>nu8  to  veteran 
employes  In  the  headquarters  and  regional 
offices  who  retired  A  high  percentage  of  the 
ellglbles — about  2,000 — Uxjk.  adviuitage  of 
the  offer,  and  the  Postal  Service  will  pay 
out  $20  million  In  bonuses  While  that  was 
a  sizable  bite.  It  enabled  the  Postal  Service  to 
reduce  its  next  budget  by  »80  nulllon.  Har- 
grove, for  one.  hopes  to  make  that  an  annual 
savings  by  keeping  the  level  of  employment 
down  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  there 
were  13  000  fewer  employes  denpite  a  2  billion 
piece  Increase  in  the  mall 

The  present  work  force  totals  728,000.  and 
the  P<T«tal  Service  expects  to  get  It  down  to 
719  000  a  year  from  now  P»>r  postal  employes 
It's  a  new  ball  game  Manual  work  Is  giving 
way  to  machines,  which  do  the  Job  both 
swifter  and  more  efficiently  Employes  are 
being  trained  in  the  new  technology  and  for 
the  first  time,  management  courses  are  being 
given  to  create  a  more  professional  te«ni — 
the  kind  of  courses  that  every  enlightened 
private  business  ofTers  its  men  re<?ularly. 

A  more  businesslike  org«.nJzatlon  has  been 
set  up  across  the  coxintry  to  make  better 
use  of  the  better-trained  managers. 

What  that  meaxis  to  the  public  Is  that  a 
n«iw  cadre  of  managers  will  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  keeping  the  mall  moving  at  the  new 
standards  of  high  speed,  managers  who  will 
be  encouraged  to  spark  with  new  ideas  and 
rewarded  for  their  Ingenuity. 

Here's  Postnraaster  General  Blount's  forecast 
of  what  lies  ahead  for  the  Postal  Service: 

"Plve  years  from  now  I  see  a  nationwide 
utility  known  as  the  U  S  Postal  Service 
operating  efficiently  and  effectively  and  giv- 
ing service  at  an  economical  cost." 


JIM  FULTON 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  tnvi   Tr>i(K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVK3 

Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr  WYDLER  Mr  SpeaJcer,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  Jim  Pultom  on 
the  Science  and  Aatronautlce  Committee 
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for  all  the  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Congress.  Jim  demonstrated  over  the 
years,  as  the  ranking  Republican  on  that 
committee,  aji  imagination  toward  the 
future  possibilities  in  spare  that  uniquely 
qualified  him  for  a  committee  exploring 
new  worlds  and  seeking  new  answers. 
Although  my  first  reaction  to  many  of 
his  ideas  was  that  they  were  farfetched 
and  Impractical,  over  the  years  I  s^- 
many  of  them  become  realities  which 
were  adopted  by  our  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram He  often  showed  himself  to  be 
ahead  of  his  time  in  this  way.  Jim's 
uniqueness  and  ability  to  stimulate 
tiiou«ht  win  be  sorely  missed  on  the 
Science  and  A.stronautics  Committee,  by 
our  Nation's  space  program  and  by  his 
colleagues  in  Congress. 


October  21,  1971 


SEX  DISCRIMINATION  IN  HEW 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  sad  to 
observe  that  our  Federal  agencie.s.  w  hich 
should  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  to 
end  job  discrimination  against  women, 
are  lagging  shamefully  m  fulfilling  this 
responsibility. 

A  revealing  article  on  this  subject, 
written  by  Judy  Chase,  appears  in  the 
October  15  i.ssue  of  Science  I  think  that 
it  would  be  of  hitercst  to  my  colleagues, 
and  Insert  it  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks ; 

Inside  HE'W  :  Women  Pbotest  Szx 

DiSCBlMINATION 

(By  Judy  Chase  1 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (HEW)  is  a  massive  conglomeration 
of  agencies  trying  to  fill  tlie  cradle-to-grave 
needs  of  all  Americans  lncre«.slngly,  how- 
ever. HEW  Is  facing  charges  of  not  even  meet- 
ing the  9-to-5  needs  of  its  own  employees. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  HEWs  102,000'  em- 
ployees In  Washington.  DC  ,  are  women,  a 
higher  percentage  than  any  other  cabinet - 
level  clep(trtment.  and  dissidents  among  them 
complain  that  HEW  systematically  relegates 
them  to  'second-class  "  status.  Although 
blAck.s  In  HEW  have  gained  by  using  con- 
frontation tactics,  women  employees  so  far 
have  been  apprehensive  about  defying  de- 
partment ofBclals.  Secretary  Elliot  L  Rich- 
ardson has  been  more  respon.slve  to  employee 
demands  than  hla  predecessor  Robert  H 
nnch  poxtlcularly  since  blacks  s'.aged  a  sit- 
in  last  Deoemtjer  which  resulted  In  52  arrests 
and  a  lot  of  unfavorable  publicity  Richard- 
son seems  to  be  testing  a  different  approach 
on  women  several  women  interviewed  said 
they  think  he  may  be  trying  U)  divert  the  Ire 
of  his  female  employees  and  avoid  furttwM- 
emborrasBment  by  making  token  concessions 
before  dissatisfaction  spreads. 

To  satisfy  some  of  the  women's  demands 
for  equality,  H15W  last  March  established  a 
Women's  Action  Program  (WAP),  which 
Richardson  defined  in  a  17  February  memo 
to  assistant  secretaries  and  agency  beads  as  a 
program  which  "will  assist  me  In  meeting  my 
commitments  to  women  In  HEW.  as  well  as 
to  the  growing  is«ue  of  women's  rights  and 
responalblluies  in   the  society."  In  fact,  the 


program  lacks  siifTlclent  resources  and 
pet)ple  to  do  much  original  research  or  the 
authority  necessary  to  play  more  than  a 
passive  advisory  role  in  the  making  of  pro- 
gram and  policy  decisions  that  affect  women. 
Members  of  WAP-  although  they  did  manage 
to  squeeze  In  occasional  "consclousness-ralB- 
ln«  ■  »e.s.-»ions  with  department  employees  of 
both  sexes — spent  most  of  the  programs 
flrs-t  fi  months  writing  recommendations  for 
the  .Secretary  based  on  the  extremely  sparse 
sex-dlfferentlated  data  which  now  exist 

Some  WAP  boosters  sav  there  are  Indira- 
tlons  that  President  Nixon's  5  percent  cut- 
back In  government  employment  will  be  used 
a-s  an  excuse  to  reduce  the  program's  ca- 
pabilities further  WAP's  Initial  6-month 
budget  of  appn.ximately  «100.000  did  not  even 
cover  the  salaries  if  the  15  women  Involved 
full-time,  and  it  is  debatable  whether  the 
program  can  get  as  much  for  the  next  half 
year.  Xandra  Kayden,  31.  who  Joined  HEW 
In  1969  as  a  management  Intern  In  educa- 
tion after  completing  work  for  her  master's 
degree  at  Columbia  University  gave  notice 
mouths  ago  that  she  planned  to  return  to 
graduate  school  on  15  .September,  but  her  re- 
placement has  not  yet  been  named  After  at 
least  two  female  administrators  with  pro\en 
records  of  doing  something  for  women  ex- 
pressed lntere.st  In  the  directors  Job  HEW 
reportedly  downgraded  the  position  from  a 
proposed  G8-17^  (salary  «32,546  to  »36  8««) 
to  GO^  15  ($24,251  to  »31,523)  in  order  to'  dig- 
courage  tliem. 

Bernlce  Sandler,  who.  as  spokeswoman  for 
the  Women's  Equity  Action  I^eague  (WEAI  i  « 
hied  specific  charges  with  HEW  against  ^SO 
universities,  abandoned  the  firing  line  ear- 
lier this  year  to  become  WAP  a  deputy  di- 
rector for  policy— but  her  activism  wa.s  even 
less  appreciated  Internallv  than  it  was  out- 
side HEW.  She  left  HEW  in  Augu.-!t  Further- 
more, most  of  WAP's  first  members  were  de- 
tallees  who  returned  t-o  their  regular  HEW 
Jobs  m  .September  leaving  onlv  a  handful 
of  women  to  keep  WAP  alive  uiltll  Richard- 
son decides  where  the  program  Is  going  He 
U  reportedly  considering  separating  women 
employees'  concerns  from  external  problems 
of  women  and  placing  the  former  under 
HEW's  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  office 
(EEO)  If  past  experience  with  Including 
women's  problems  under  EKO  is  any  Indica- 
tion, such  an  action  could  be  a  decisive  set- 
back to  the  department's  women. 

The  success  of  the  women's  movement 
within  HEW  depends  largely  on  the  wometi 
employees'  determination  U)  effect  change 
Right  now.  even  WAP  members  seem  con- 
tent to  let  male  administrators  define  their 
movement  for  them.  Women's  leaders 
tl.roughout  the  department — many  of  them 
white,  middle-aged,  middle-class  profe.s- 
slonals- stressed  the  •offlclal,"  "moderate- 
nature  of  their  efforts  In  Interviews  with  Sci- 
ence. Many  became  defensive  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  link  between  W.AP  and  tiie 
national  women's  liberation  movement  be- 
cause, while  they  are  committed  to  upgrad- 
ing women's  employment  status,  they  are 
leery  of  a  movement  that  may  Involve  further 
changes  In  their  relationships  with  men 
Pew  of  the  HEW  women  sc-lentlsts  Inter- 
viewed were  willing  to  discuss  persona!  griev- 
ances with  a  reporter,  preferring  to  limit 
themselves  to  generalizations;  and  those  who 
talked  about  themselves  agreed  to  do  mi  only 
on  the  condition  that  their  names  be  with- 
held. 


'  HrW  employees  In  the  Wivshlngton,  D  C  . 
metropolitan  area  totaled  101,977  as  of 
1  July;  nationwide,  they  totaled  442,111. 


=  Kayden  has  been  serving  In  the  WAP  pro- 
gram as  a  consultant  with  a  salary  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  that  of  a  GS-12 
(•IR  040  to  $19,549). 

"  WEAL  was  Incorporated  in  1968  In  Ohio 
to  promote  greater  economic  progress  on  the 
part  of  American  women  and  to  seek  solu- 
tions to  economic,  educational,  tax.  and  em- 
plojinent  problems  affecting  women.  TTiers 
are  members  In  more  than  34  states. 
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Even  If  WAP  hsul  all  the  •upport  needed 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  HKW  woonao, 
the    problems    they    face    are    monun»nt»l. 
Women  oomprtse  63  percent  of  all  HEW  em- 
Dloyeee,   but   they    are   conoentrat^l   In   the 
routine,  dewl-ead  Jobs  below  the  0&-e  wat«- 
6hed  mark,  and  they  are  paid  accordingly. 
The  higher  the  saiary  and  status  of  an  HEW 
K.b   the  more  likely  it  Is  to  be  filled  by  a  m»n. 
About    89    percent    of    the    agency  s    wouaen 
hold  ratUigs  of  OS-8  and  below,  and.  th^r 
proportion  declines  steadUy  from  grade*  11 
through  16.  The  median  grade  tor  aU  women 
m  HKW  is  5.3  compared  with  10.9  for  men — a 
difference  otf  6   grades.  There  are  only   four 
women  amoiig  the  76  HBW  employees  with 
grade  17  clvU  secrlce  ratings,  and  no  women 
amon«  the  19  with  OS-IB  ratings.  Of  21  per- 
sons speclfloally  designated  as  top  execuUves 
in   HKW.   PatrlcU   B.   Hltt,   aasiatant  aecre- 
tary  for  community  and  field  servlcies,  is  the 
lone   woman.   In   some   individual    agencies 
within  the  department,  women  are  even  less 
vlsJbie  among  upper -echelon  employee*.  For 
inatanoe,  there  are  no  women  above  grade  16 
in  the  NaUonal  InsUtutea  oJC  Health   (NIH). 
HEW's  944  public  advisory  oommltteea  of 
nongovernmental  experts,  more  th*Ji  half  of 
which  serve  NIH,  are  also  characterized  by  a 
paucity  of  women.  At  NIH.  for  lnBt*nce,  there 
are  only  106  women  among  the  1930  mem- 
bers of  the  various  advisory   groups,  which 
shape    the    course    of    extramural    research 
affecUng  both  sexes.  The  only  NIH  commit- 
tees on  which  women  predominate  are  the 
seven  concerned   with   nurses'  training,   ac- 
cording to  a  survey  by  Florence  Moog.  a  zool- 
ogy profeasor  at  Washington  University,  St. 
Lx>uls.  Mo. 

A  limited  supply  of  women  scientists  In  the 
United  States,  due  to  well-documented  dis- 
crimination in  higher  education,  as  weU  as 
other  factors,  explains  why  the  female-male 
raUo  in  the  11  to  18  grade  range  at  NIH  Is 
considerably  lower  than  the  60-60  one  might 
reasonably  expect  Actually,  NIH  employs 
more  than  Its  share  of  the  avaUable  women 
sclentlsw.  Nevertheless,  the  inadequate  sup- 
ply argument  falls  to  explain  why  the  pro- 
portion of  women  declines  progressively  be- 
tween grades  1 1  and  15.  or  why  women's  share 
of  positions  in  the  gradee  u»\i*lly  assigned  to 
lab  technicians  (QS-7  to  OS-9)  Is  67  percent, 
whUe  in  the  grades  usually  reserved  for  top 
administrators  (OS-16  and  up),  it  is  0  per- 
cent Nor  does  It  account  for  Moogs  calcula- 
tion that  2  8  percent  of  NIH's  extramural  ad- 
visers (excepung  those  on  nursing  commit- 
tees) are  women,  while  75  percent  of  all 
Ph.D.  scientists  and  7  percent  of  all  doctors 
m  the  United  States  are  women. 

Regardless  of  rank.  HEW  women,  like  most 
women  In  the  U.S.  labor  force,  perform 
"mainly  the  long-accepted  serving'  Jobe: 
clerks,  secretaries,  nurses,  staff  assistants,  and 
cKicaslonaily  a  'deputy  chief  of  something 
Positions  of  real  program  responsibility  and 
authority—with  few  exceptions — are  held  by 
men,"* 

Although  comprehensive  data  on  specific 
agencies,  such  as  NIH,  are  unavailable,  small- 
scale  studies  and  the  experiences  of  Individ- 
ual women  interviewed  suggest  certain 
patterns.  There  are  proportionally  more  pro- 
fessional women  sclentlsU  In  the  agency's 
extramtiral  division  than  In  lu  Intramural 
division.  In  the  extramural  sector,  profes- 
sional women  tend  to  work  as  intermediate - 
level  scientist-administrators.  Women  are 
mainly  technicians  In  the  Intramural  labora- 
tories, although  a  select  few  do  research  A 
disproportionate  share  of  NIH's  high-rank- 
ing women  are  In  the  Division  of  Nursing. 

Joy  Hochstadt-Ozer.  a  guestworker  at  NIH 
from  the  American  Heart  Association,  told 
Science  that  a  study  she  conducted  on  a 
sample  of  696  NaUonal  Heart  and  Lung  In- 


'  Taken  from  an  unpublished  8  July  IWSO 
HEW  report  entitled  "Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity for  Women." 
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stltute  employee*  ahowt  that,  In  general, 
there  Is  "a  3  to  8  grade  dlflereno*  between 
men  and  women  with  the  same  eduoaUon  and 
service  time"  The  median  06  ra.tlng  for 
women  with  PhX>.'s  Is  18  (salary  $17,761  to 
$33,080).  whereas  for  men  with  PhJJ.'s  It  is 
16  (»34.aSl  to  $31,633). 

Those  women  who  do  climb  to  the  higher 
grades  rarely  wield  authority  as  directors  or 
chiefs.  For  Instance,  only  one  of  the  intra- 
mural laboratory  chief*  at  NIH  or  the  Na- 
Uonal Institute  of  Mental  Health  (NIMH) 
is  a  woman,  and  only  two  women  now  serve 
as  branch  chiefs  in  the  institutes'  extra- 
mural divisions.  Jane  Wilcox,  now  with  the 
Florida  Stat*  Health  Department,  told 
Scitnce  that  she  left  her  Job  as  acttng  chief 
of  the  extramural  Cardiac  Diseases  Branch  2 
months  ago,  after  20  years  with  NIH,  because 
she  realUed  she  was  only  fllimg  the  Job  until 
a  man  oould  be  recruited  to  replace  her. 
•They  told  me  the  rea»>n  I  couldn't  be  chiei 
was  that  they  needed  an  MX>.  [she  holds  an 
8c X>  (doctor  of  science  degree)  In  epide- 
miology), but  the  man  who  replaced  me  is 
not  an  MX>.  Also,  he  ha*  had  1***  than  1  year  s 
experience  at  NIH  and  U  10  to  16  years 
younger  than  1  am."  Two  other  women  sci- 
entists who  are  still  employed  In  the  Insti- 
tute* related  slmUar  experiences  during 
Interviews.  __ .  ^ 

The  Food  and  Drug  Admim»tration  (FDA) 
provides  another  example  of  the  problems 
women  encounter  when  they  aspire  to  de- 
cision-making posU.  In  the  PDAs  17  field 
offices,  there  are  no  women  among  00  top 
managers  and  supervisors.  When  one  field 
office  designated  a  woman  as  actmg  super- 
vUory  inspector  recently,  every  man  under 
her  caUed  in  sick,  according  to  Charlotte 
Oallogly,  the  agency's  detallee  to  WAP,  who 
said  she  heard  about  the  incident  at  a  con- 
ference last  svimmer. 

Among  the  reasons  women  don't  tend  to 
beoome  policy-makers  In  HBW  Us  that  they 
lack  t:.e  experience  often  required,  said  Esa 
A  Porter,  chief  of  the  department-.  Man- 
power Planning  and  Staffing  branch.  At 
NIMH  for  example,  where  experience  as  a 
laboratory  sectlca  chief  Is  usually  prerequi- 
site to  an  Intwnal  promotion  to  lab  chief, 
women  account  for  only  two  of  the  current 
40  secUon  chiefs.  A  few  women  get  admlnls- 
tra*l-e  experience  In  the  institutes'  extra- 
mural programs,  such  as  NIH's  Division  of 
Research  Oranw,  but  they  tisually  are  as- 
signed to  head  unpotent  service  units 
"Where  do  you  go  from  Claims  Review  Section 
Head.  Property  Utilization  SecUon  Head,  or 
Shipping  Umt  Head?"  asked  one  high- 
ranking  NIH  woman. 

Women  also  miss  out  on  special  training 
opporturUtles  at  federal  Institutes,  confer- 
ences, or  seminars.  Porter  sale.  The  experi- 
ence of  one  high-ranking  female  doctor  at 
VllA  Indicates  the  deep-seated  prejudices  that 
bar  women.  The  MJD.  said  that  about  3  years 
ago  her  lab  section  head  recommended  her 
for  a  slot  In  a  top-level  admlnlctratlve  train- 
ing program,  pending  approval  by  he.  InsU- 
tute.  '"What  does  she  want  It  for?  "  was  the 
selector's  immediate  and  only  reply,  she  said. 
He  never  even  bothered  to  Interview  her, 
she  said. 

Women  scientists  whose  highest  priority  is 
to  do  laboratory  research  in  their  specialized 
fields  often  have  to  choose  that  over  advance- 
ment in  the  bureaucracy  Although  the  same 
problem  faces  men  sclentuts.  It  Is  more  acute 
for  women.  A  female  Ph.D.  who  has  worked 
in  one  NIH  lab  nearly  17  years,  told  Scierice 
that  the  one  time  she  requested  a  promotion 
from  grade  18  to  14  she  was  turned  down 
"He  (her  lab  chief)  knows  I'm  not  likely  to 
leave."  she  said.  "Lab  chiefs  are  very  much 
aware  that  women  tend  to  follow  their 
husbands  and,  therefore,  are  not  likely  to 
leave  for  Jobs  m  other  parts  of  the  country 
Many  men  in  my  poslUon  probably  would 
have  left,  but  I  cant  afford  to  push  too  hard 
I  probably  could  get  a  promotion  by  going 
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over  to  Grants  or  PDA,  but  right  now  I  dont 
want  to  spend  a  lot  ol  time  reviewing 
applications." 

Another  woman  Ph.  D.  in  an  NIH  lab  said 
she  had  to  take  Jk  grade  cut  in  order  to  land 
her  Job  there.  "I  was  simply  informed  that 
it  was  very  bad  I  was  a  woman."  she  said 
"Tliey  promised  to  raise  my  grad*  b*ck  from 
11  to  12  in  a  year.  Eight  years  later,  I  finally 
did  get  my  12  back — and  I'm  stui  a  12." 
MA'TBtirrrT  mads  DimtULT 
HEW  guarantees  very  little  awlstance  to 
career-minded  women  In  the  form  of  ma- 
ternity benefits,  day  care,  or  part-time  em- 
ployment opportunlUee,  said  WAP  member 
Ruth  Krublt.  "Ttoere  Is  no  such  thing  a* 
maternity  leave.'  she  said,  although  a  woman 
may  use  up  to  26  days  of  combined  vacation 
time  and  sick  leave  (if  she  has  It  coming)  to 
have  her  child.  Her  supervisor  willing,  she 
may  take  up  to  a  year's  leave  without  pay. 
but  after  14  weeks  the  ClvU  Service  Commls- 
•lon  does  not  guarantee  her  Job  back  as  It 
does  men  entering  the  military  serrioe,  ahe 
added.  Also,  according  to  Krublt,  the  time 
HEW  women  take  for  maternity  leave  does 
not  count  toward  promotions  or  retirement 
benefits  as  does  the  time  most  male  employ- 
ees spend  in  the  military. 

HSW's  two  day-care  oentera.  both  demon- 
stration project*  that  opened  this  year,  pro- 
vide develo{>mental  care  for  a  maximum  c<mii- 
blned  total  of  110  chUdren  of  Washington 
employee*.  One  center's  waiting  list  of  300 
children  attest*  to  a  greater  need,  and  some 
HEW  women  are  advocatUig  tiia*  the  depart- 
ment offer  day  care  as  an  employee  benefit 
like  health  insurance.  However,  Krublt  said 
that  a  December  1970  memo  from  the  Office 
of  Mitnagemant  and  Budget  directed  depart- 
ment heads  not  to  spend  salaries  and  expense 
money  for  day  care. 

Part-time  employment  is  formally  available 
to  a  total  of  40  professional  women;  under 
a  program  called  the  Profeaalonal  and  Execu- 
tive Corps,  although  only  30  of  thee*  alots 
are  now  filled.  A  WAP  survey  shows  that  a 
total  of  1334  women  and  866  men  week  at 
HEW  on  a  part-time  basis,  but  mo*t  of  thvax 
are  clerk- typUta  and  secretarte*.  Aooording 
to  Porter.  An  extremely  rigid  accounting 
system,  based  on  eetlmates  of  full-time,  per- 
manent employment,  makes  It  difficult  to 
extend  part-time  opportunlUa*  to  large 
numbers  of  professional  wcanen" 

Theoretically,  with  such  programs  as  EEO 
and  Upward  Mobility,  there  should  be  no 
need  for  a  separate  program  to  deal  with 
women's  employment  problems.  But  both 
EEO  and  Upward  MobUity  were  originally 
designed  for  blacks,  who  enjojrhigher  politi- 
cal priority  than  women  in  HEW,  and  the 
blacks  who  administer  both  programs  place 
little  emphasis  on  women's  concerns  Samuel 
M.  Boston,  a  black  who  heads  EEO,  was 
assigned  responslblUty  for  developing  a 
women's  program  3  years  ago,  but  a  former 
EEO  staff  memlaer  said  virtually  aU  he  did  m 
that  capacity  was  Joke  about  being  "the  offi- 
cial sex  coordinator."  Boston  admits  that  his 
program,  which  employs  about  800  persons 
throughout  HEW's  various  agencies  and 
regional  offices,  has  traditionally  focused  on 
black  concerns,  but  he  contends  that  he  has 
never  had  enough  staff  or  money  to  do  much 
for  women  James  A.  Robinson,  vice-chair- 
man of  the  $20-miUlon  Upward  Mobility 
program's  steering  committee,  told  Science 
that,  although  he  considers  the  women's 
Issue  important,  his  priority,  as  a  black  male, 
is  "to  strengthen  the  black  family  unit  by 
providmg  a  strong  male  breadwlrmer.' 

HEW  women's  advocate*  ask  where  that 
leaves  black  women,  who.  together  with  other 
minority  members  of  their  sex,  comprise  75 
percent  of  all  the  department's  nUnorlty 
employees  and  33  percent  of  all  Its  women 
In  term*  of  status.  It  leaves  them  conoen- 
trated  at  the  very  bottom.  Nearly  half  of 
HEW's  mmorlty  workers  are  in  gradee  1  to  4 
and  85  penjent  of  these  are  women.  In  terms 
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of  the  ofBclally  «ponaore<l  advocacy  structure. 
It  lc«v«a  tb«m  outsld*. 

Interriewa  with  black  women  at  HBW  tn- 
dlcat«  tbat,  in  general,  tbey  aee  WAP  m  a 
prognun  conceifed  by  whlt«  woman  to  pro- 
mote white  women's  Interests  As  Marlon  E. 
Prlmtw.  a  ytxiag,  black,  social  science  analyst 
detailed  to  the  Women's  Action  Program 
from  NIMH,  »n»lyM«l  the  situation:  "Tou 
dont  hare  a  heavy  concentration  ot  blacks 
involved  in  women's  action  because  many 
feel  they  b»v«  to  deal  witti  tlielr  blackness 
first,  aome  say:  'Hali,  wtiat  good  Is  tills  to 
me''  Let  me  get  up  there  whare  tbey  {white 
women)  are,  Orst.'  As  a  mantal  health  pro- 
ffwwwiftl.  I  am  perhaps  more  Interested  In 
the  Women's  Action  Program  than  I  would 
be  otherwise." 

One  ct  the  most  critical  obatacleB  to  aehlev  - 
ing  equity  for  HSW's  women  Is  the  preeon- 
oeiveit  attitudes  of  both  sexea  about  the  role 
of  woman.  Expressed  attitudes  of  men  at  the 
managerial  and  soperTlaury  levels  make  wom- 
en's ngtiU  advocatsi  particularly  angry.  Bb- 
telle  R.  Ramey,  a  0«argetown  Dnlveratty 
professor  of  physiology  who  occasionally  ad- 
dresses NTH  women's  meetings,  related  a  cou- 
ple of  typieal  wotnmanta  men  there  have  made 
m  raspooaas  to  her  ramarka-  -X)De  man  told 
told  me  he  never  discriminates  against  hiring 
a  wofBan  in  his  lab."  she  said  "As  he  pat  It: 
'I've  always  said  you  get  more  taJent  for  the 
buck.  Women  are  usually  willing  to  ootne  In 
at  loipsr  grade  I«veU  than  men  '  Another  one 
told  me:  'Praakly.  I  am  leas  oomfortable 
working  with  proPesslonal  women  than  men  ' 
But  I  notleed  be  has  a  lot  of  women  lab 
technietans  working  for  hhn." 

Although  Richardson  seems  more  sympa- 
thetic to  feminist  concerns  than  many  men 
under  htm.  several  HEW  women  noted  that 
his  sensitivity  to  recently  acqntred.  Only  last 
year  he  publicly  made  a  remark  about  women 
I  faeetloua.  he  later  claimed)  that  he  prob- 
ably wouldn't  have  dared  make  abont  Mackn 
I>urlng  a  meeting  with  young  nuuiagement 
interna.  Richardson  said  he  would  hire  a 
woman  for  an  upper-grade  position  If  one 
applied,  but  It  wae  his  ItnpreBslon  that 
women  did  not  want  reeponslbfllty  He  elted 
as  evidence  that  he  hardly  ever  saw  women 
on  commuter  fllt^tMs 

As  for  the  White  Hotiae.  one  w«y  to  measure 
the  attitude  toward  women  Is  by  looking  at 
the  President's  reciji J  on  women'*  appoint- 
ments The  number  of  HEW  women  In  grades 
18  to  18  increased  from  12  as  of  1  May  1971 
to  15  as  of  1  August  1971:  during  the  same 
period  the  number  of  HKW  men  In  the  same 
grrade  range  Increased  from  858  to  372  Many 
emprfoyeee  In  OS-18  to  18  slots  are  i>reelden- 
tlal  appointees,  and  all  In  that  range  re- 
quire political  clearance  Elsewhere,  Nixon's 
record  for  appointing  women  is  equally 
undistinguished 

Por  example,  although  he  claims  to  have 
named  200  women  to  advisory  groups,  he  falls 
to  add  that  61  of  these  are  on  a  single  oom- 
mlttee — the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts 
of  the  John  P  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  The  President  did  issue  a 
memo  on  21  April  1971  directing  all  heads  of 
executive  depcirtmenta  and  agencies  to  de- 
velop and  enact  by  year's  end  plans  to 
Increase  the  nmnber  of  women  In  positions 
classified  oa-18  and  above  and  the  number 
of  women  on  public  advisory  oommttteee. 
But,  noting  the  President's  new  economic 
policies  and  the  fact  that  his  memo  is  moot 
on  any  action  beyond  December,  several  vet- 
eran HKW  women  Interviewed  said  they  In- 
terpret It  as  an  empty,  last-minute  gesture  to 
camouflage  his  abysmal  record  on  women's 
appotntmenta  until  election  day  1972. 

Women's  attitudes  about  themselves  alsij 
hinder  them  from  asserting  themselves  as 
men's  Intellectual  and  professional  equals, 
because  society  does  not  consider  aggressive 
behavior  "feminine."  Most  women  in  the 
departmrent  have  remained  allent  on  the 
women's  Issue  so  far,  but  that  does  not  mean 
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thiey  don't  have  problems.  Many  women 
mlsuaderstaiMl  the  dlaerlinlnatory  onU  prac- 
tices operating  against  them.  "K  also  depends 
OB  h<nr  tbey  define  illaertnitnatkm,'  Ramsey 
obosuwl.  "IT  yoa  aee  yourself  as  a  reaeareher 
In  a  lab  under  a  great  male  scientist,  and 
he  treaita  you  wen,  then  you  dont  think 
you're  dlscrtmlnated  agalnat,  bnt.  If  you 
think  you  should  have  the  tame  options 
as  men  with  similar  talents  and  erpertenee, 
then  you  realize  you  are.  Equality  in  Job 
sHuatlona  will  come  when  female  mediocrity 
moves  along  at  tlie  same  rate  as  male  medi- 
ocrity— not  when  a  female  Einstein  makes 
It" 

Some  women  who  have  fought  their  way  up 
through  the  thickeit.  and.  In  some  cases,  come 
out  with  Jobs  comparable  to  men's,  feel  that. 
If  they  could  overcome  the  hardships. 
younger  women  should  be  able  to  also.  These 
women  sometimes  have  a  negative  Image  of 
their  se«  and  refuse  to  be  associated  with 
other  women  in  women's  groups.  Increas- 
ingly. howevCT.  wrtl-rwipectcd  and  highly 
quallCed  women  are  becoming  Involved  Por 
example,  m'?mberBh1p  In  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Organization  for  Women,  an 
independent  advocacy  group  composed  mostly 
of  professional  women  employees,  baa  grown 
from  a  handful  to  800  dtn-lng  Ife  first  year 

This  month.  WAP  In  recommending  for- 
niaily  to  Richardson  that  the  program  be 
continued  as  essentlaJIy  an  advlstiry  group, 
according  to  Kaydsn  "We  dont  want  to  be 
women  doing  things  for  women,  but  a  cat- 
alyst to  change  the  system,  so  that  women 
can  have  an  e<raal  opportunity  to  participate 
within  It."  she  explained  The  advisory  ap- 
proach she  otitllned  Is  similar  to  that  tred 
by  blacks  in  the  early  days  of  KEO.  Hoston 
commented,  "and  we  found  It  didn't  work. 
You  have  to  get  Invc^ved  In  the  making  of 
program  and  policy  decisions." 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  force  undermin- 
ing the  HEW  won>en^  movement  la  fear  of 
reprisal  ifot  only  the  saent  women,  but  also 
movement  leaders  throughout  the  depart- 
ment, share  the  fear  that  they  will  be  labeled 
"troublemakers."  The  vocal  women  have 
been  emboldened  by  the  Secrertarys  official 
endorsement  of  WAP.  which  makes  It  re- 
spectable to  organise  and  expreas  one's  con- 
cerns But  It  IB  doubtful  that,  at  this  time. 
the  momentum  of  the  HKW  women's  move- 
ment eould  sustain  Itself  independently. 
That  could  change. 

HEW   Advibobt   Jobs  to  Go  to  Wowmtw 

Almost  all  upcoming  appointments  to  HKW 
advteory  committees  will  be  filled  by  women. 
If  HEW  officials  take  to  heart  a  strongly 
wcirde<l  memorandum  Issued  on  29  Septem- 
ber by  Secretary  of  HEW  ElMot  L  Richardson. 
The  committees  covered  by  the  directive  In- 
clude the  181  advisory  committees — staffed 
by  some  2000  scientists — which  advise  the 
National  InirUtutes  of  Health  on  the  funding 
of  research  and  training  In  health-related 
fields. 

The  new  directive  updates  a  4  June  memo- 
randum In  which  the  Secretary  urged  HEW 
officials  to  pay  heed  to  the  Imjjortance  of 
hiring  more  women.  The  new  statement  Is 
more  pointed: 

"At  least  one  woman  shall  be  appointed  to 
each  advisory  committee  by  December  31  If 
there  la  a  qualified  woman  available  for 
appointment  Substantial  representation  of 
women  shall  be  deemed  to  be  one  female 
for  every  two  males.  Assuming  qualified 
women  are  available  to  All  vacancies,  at  least 
oi\e-third  of  all  nominees  or  appointees  for 
oomnxlttees  shall  be  women." 

The  document  Instructs  HBW  officials  to 
make  monthly  progress  reports  to  Edward 
Henley  m.  the  committee  management  offi- 
cer for  HEW 

The  directive  stipulates  that  "all  advisory 
committees  shall  have  a  substantial  repre- 
sentation of  women  as  soon  as  possible."  But 
it  offers  what  would  appear  to  be  a  loophole 
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for  those  advisory  committees — Including 
many  of  the  NIH  committees— that  deal  with 
techmcal  matters;  "This  definition  shall  not 
appriy  to  appotntmenta  to  technical  level  ad- 
visory eommlttees  if  It  la  determined  after 
substantial  efforts  at  recruitment  that  sulB- 
rtent  women  are  not  avallatte  In  a  given 
field  of  expertise." 

Ranald  Lamont-Havers,  Associate  Director 
of  NIH  for  Extramural  Research  and  Train- 
ing, says  that  for  several  months,  NIH  baa 
been  looking  at  the  Issue  of  female  repre- 
sentation on  Its  advisory  boeutls  and  Is  keep- 
ing lists  of  women  scientists  who  might  qual- 
ify for  vacancies  He  says  that  the  goal  of  one 
woman  lor  every  two  n>en  on  NIH  commit - 
teee  cannot  possibly  be  achieved  by  Si 
December.  Oummlttee  members  serve  for 
4-year  terms;  hence  only  one-fourth  of  the 
membership  terminates  each  year. 

Julia  Apter.  fjrofessor  of  surgery  at  Rush 
Medical  College  and  a  women's  rights 
activist,  estimates  that,  exclusive  of  women 
on  the  nursing  panels  (who  are.  by  and  lante . 
nurses  rather  than  academic  or  Indnstrlal 
scientists),  only  48  of  the  181  NTH  scientific 
advisory  comnnlttees  have  women  as  voting 
members  A  total  of  92  women  currently  sit 
on  the  panels,  a  decline  from  her  head  count 
of  141  women  3  years  ago. 

Apter  also  estimates  that  499  positions  on 
these  committees  have  or  will  become  vacant 
at  some  time  during  1971  Of  these,  894  have 
been  ftlled.  but  only  9  of  them  by  women,  and 
about  13  by  other  minority  group  members. 
She  says.  24S  vncancles  remain  tinfllled  Bar- 
ring any  loopholes,  the  new  Rlehardiron 
directive  could  mean  that  these  prised  seats 
will  go  to  women  scientists 


THE  NEED  FOR  PRISON  REFORM 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUHK  OP  RKPRESEN'rATIVES 

Wedncsdav.  October  20.  1S71 

Mr  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker,  mv 
colleague.  Representative  William  R. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  made  an  excel- 
lent si>eech  regarding  prison  reform  on 
October  5, 1971.  Representative  Anderson 
spoke  at  Potter's  HoLLse.  Washington. 
D.C..  an  ecumenical  coffee  bouse  opera- 
ting under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of 
the  Saviour  His  remarks  are  worthy  of 
our  attention: 

RxvtARiLs  or  Reprisentativx  Whxiak  R. 

ANDtaSON 

There  has  been  vast  dtscusfilon  about  the 
tragic  Incident  at  Aitlca — the  4i  who  died, 
and  omens  of  future  turmoU  within  our  sys- 
tem of  correc  lions. 

Much  of  the  talk  which  this  event  has 
stunuJated  has  centered  on  means  for  "quell- 
ing" such  disturbances,  increasing  security. 
and    tightening   controls. 

Indeed,  what  happened  at  AtUca  has  not 
awakened  a  new  AmMrlcan  conscience;  it  has 
only  divided  and  further  polarized  the  Anaerl- 
oan  people.  Oovemor  Reagan  of  CaiUomia 
attributes  prison  rebellion  to  a  "hard  core" 
group  of  revolutionaries  who  seek  to  over- 
throw the  system,  a  reaction  which  is  ail  too 
common  among  (>ersons  who  a'ould  rather 
put  the  426,000  Americans  behind  JaU  bars 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 

In  a  cumulative  sense  we  have  been  having 
Attlcas  for  a  long  time  Thai.  U  the  true  cause 
is  a  "bard  core"  of  rerolutlonarlea,  we  have 
had  a  "hard  oor«"  of  revolutionaries  for  a 
long  time.  The  Attica  of  a  few  weeks  ago  was 
unique  only  In  the  appalling  number  of  lives 
lost,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  a  whole  net- 
work of  shocking  circumstances  merged  to 
form  one  epic  tragedy. 
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The  real  causes  of  prison  rebelUon  stem 
from  our  most  fundamental  concepU  of  Jus- 
tice and  order  In  America,  which  can  be 
traced  back  many  years  It  involves  the  baale 
cnncepis  of  "punishment.  "  and  deterrence." 
When  we  finally  erase  the  notion  that  If  one 
3  punished  enough  he  wUl  make  a  good 
ciuaen.  we  wUl  be  on  the  track  of  making 
meaningful  reforms  We  must  begin  to  realize 
that  approximately  B6  percent  of  the  crimes 
in  this  nation  are  sllmulated  by  causes  which 
punishment  wUl  onlj  make  worse; 

1  The  major  crimes  of  passion,  which  In- 
clude most  of  the  murders  and  sexuai  as- 
saults committed  annually,  cannot  be  and 
never  have  been  deterred  by  stiff  sentenctag 
and  harsh  treatment. 

2.  The  economically  motivated  crimes — 
robbery,  burglary,  and  holdups — cannot  be 
prevented  by  the  threat  of  imprisonment, 
itnd  the  causes  of  such  are  often  aggravated 
by  the  financial  hardships  faced  by  a  newly 
rejeaaed  felon. 

■i  The  third  major  category  of  criminal 
behavior  Involves  abuses  directly  related  to 
physical  dependency  on  drugs,  be  it  alcohol 
or  heroin  The  punlUve  atmosphere  of  prison 
life  only  aggravates  the  drug  dependent  per- 
son to  recede  to  his  former  slate 

4.  The  last  major  category  of  our  95  per- 
reut  figure  Includes  those  felons  who  suf- 
lered  from  mental  illness,  and  who  should 
be  under  the  care  of  trained  and  qualified 
psvchologlsts  and  psychiatrlsU. 

There  is  only  one  are«  In  which  the  thre&t 
of  long  term  Imprisonment  acts  as  an  effec- 
tive and  reliable  deterrent  to  criminal  behav- 
ior, and  that  Is  In  the  category  of  what  has 
come  to  be  called  "White  collar"  crime — 
oirporate  price  fixing  deals,  kick  back  ar- 
rangements, and  the  acUvltles  of  organized 
crime  syndicates  It  Is  only  In  these  in- 
Btances  that  the  threat  of  IncarceraUon  has 
actually  proven  to  deter  further  abuses. 

Rather  than  deterring  crime,  our  sysftem 
of  corrections  Is.  In  fact,  encouraging  it. 

Last  spring  Alvln  W  Cohn.  director  of 
correctional  programs  of  the  Center  for  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  at  American  Univer- 
sity, said.  "I  dont  know  of  anyone  in  the 
field  who  Is  wUUng  to  state  that  the  prison 
system  materially  reduces  crime  In  fact,  It 
produces  embittered  people  who  for  the  most 
part  leave  to  be  bigger  and  better  criminals" 
Excerpts  from  the  many  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  prisoners  seem  to  demonstrate 
the  validity  of  what  Director  Cohn  said  A 
few  of  these  • 

•  Mr     Anderson       .   .  In    the   Jail    I 

am  not  able  to  protect  my  rights  nor  able  to 
prepare  for  trial,  the  sleeping  on  floors  and 
poor  food  and  brutality  of  the  Jail  guards 
greatly  hampers  a  poor  man  who  is  unable  to 
post  bail,  so  he  pleads  guilty  and  tries  to  get 
out  of  Jail  ■' 

"Mr.  Anderson.  .  .  I  am  being  forced  to 
commit  homosexual  acts  at  the  point  of  a 
prison  made  knife.  .  .  ." 

"Mr  Anderson.  .  .  .  Dope  flows  through 
this  prison  like  water." 

"Mr  Anderson  .  .  .  While  I  was  out  of 
prison.  I  was  working  14  to  18  hours  a  day. 
six  to  seven  days  a  week,  trying  to  help  my 
dad  U>  pay  off  some  of  his  bills,  and  trying 
to  save  some  money.  .  .  .  now  that  I  am  back 
(in  Jail)    my  dad  will  lose  everything.  .  . 

"Mr  Anderson  ...  I  have  been  In  the 
hole  for  a  month  because  I  feared  for  my  life 
at  my  work  station,  and  refused  to  work." 
TTie  letters  keep  coming. 
Conditions  such  as  these  are  by  no  means 
rare  At  San  Quentln  one  prisoner  remarked 
earlier  thU  year.  "Here  you  lose  all  sense  of 
viUues.  A  human  life  is  worth  36*.  the  price 
of  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  After  five  years  on 
the  inside,  how  can  you  expect  me  to  care 
about  somebody  when  I  get  outside?" 

Throughout  the  nation.  In  over  4,000  local 
Jails.  187  state  prisons,  and  89  federal  Institu- 
tions, both  guards  and  inmates  are  liddsn 
with  fear.  Ouards  are  grossly  underpaid.  Cor- 
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rectlons  officers,  whose  Job  requires  them  to 
be  at  once,  counselor.  Judge,  and  police  offi- 
cer, rarely  make  more  than  a  Washington 
bus  driver. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Where  will  we 
place  our  priorities  in  order  to  exact  true 
reform  within  our  system  of  corrections?  We 
are  confronted  with  two  major  difficulties 
The  first  is  Jurisdiction:  the  second  U 
finances. 

The  U  S  corrections  network  is  a  maze  or 
uncoordinated  and  overlapping  functions 
and  facilities  which  share  no  common  frame- 
work despite  the  fact  that  for  lack  of  space 
federal  prisoners  are  often  housed  in  state 
facilities,  youths  are  Imprisoned  in  adtilt 
institutions,  and  local  JaUs  are  very  often 
used  as  temporary  custodial  quarters  for 
prisoners  of  all  types  whUe  In  transit. 

Thus  It  18  that  we  encounter  a  strange  mix 
of  persons  all  at  odds  with  one  or  more 
facets  of  society,  locked  together  and  trans- 
ferring habits  and  knowledge  of  their  par- 
ticular problems  to  one  another.  Nationally, 
62  percent  of  the  persons  in  local  Jails  are 
confined  for  reasons  other  than  being  con- 
victed of  a  crime.  Thirty-five  percent  are 
awaiting  trial;  17  percent  are  awaiting  trans- 
fer to  other  authorities.  The  other  48  percent 
in  local  facilities  are  convicted  inmates. 

The  range  of  offenses  allegedly  conamitted 
by  the  persons  within  these  waUs  varies  from 
traffic  related  offenses  to  miu'der. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  local  oflttclals  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  resources  to  differ- 
entiate between  offenders  or  to  treat  them 
according  to  theU'  needs.  What  U  plainly 
needed  are  separate  faculties  for  offenders  at 
the  first  level  of  contact  with  insUtutlonal- 
ized  life  Treatment  afforded  prisoners  prior 
to  sentencing  is  often  much  worse  than  that 
which    is    received    after    assignment    to    a 

prison. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  difficulty — 
resources.  I>a»t  year  »3»0  million  was  appro- 
priated to  the  Justice  Department  for  the 
FBI— only  »90  million  for  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  Ninety-five  percent  of  that  sum  went 
purely  for  custodial  purposes  Nationally, 
only  three  percent  of  the  »i.5  bUllon  spent  on 
corrections  was  directed  toward  meaningful 
reform. 

In  the  entire  American  system  there  are 
only  80  full-time  psychiatrists — one  per 
8.000  prisoners.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
nation  s  corrections  personnel  perform  serv- 
ices of  a  custodial  nature;  and  less  than  five 
percent  of  all  prisoners  are  receiving  any 
benefit  whatsoever  from  constructive  re- 
habilitation projects 

Numerous  officials  who  are  particularly 
erudite  on  the  subject  of  prisoner  rehablllU- 
tlon  have  stated  that  of  current  prison  popu- 
lation at  least  86  percent  should  be  on  a 
probationary  or  parole  status,  and  that  the 
remaining  IS  percent  should  be  housed  in 
institutions  of  less  than  100  Individuals. 

Community  oriented  corrections  are  the 
only  answer  to  the  high  recidivism  rate  of 
first  offense  felons.  There  can  be  no  quarrel 
with  the  fact  that  to  a  major  extent  our  cur- 
rent high  rate  of  recidiviam,  which  has  been 
eeumated  at  40  percent.  Is  directly  caused 
by  the  damage  done  to  individuals  in  con- 
finement. Although  lack  of  research  in  thU 
area  makes  accurate  percentages  impossible, 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  80  percent  of  all  the 
felonies  committed  In  the  United  Statse  are 
made  by  persons  with  a  history  of  confine- 
ment, persons  who  have  had  prior  exposure 
to  our  archaic  sysUm  of  corrections,  persons 
for  whom  prior  punishment  has  only  made 
social  adjustment  ail  the  more  dU&cult. 

To  shift  the  emphasis  from  punitive  incar- 
ceration to  meaningful  rehablUUtlon  wlU 
take  more  money  and  more  controls.  This 
year  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admln- 
IstraUon  will  be  fundad  at  a  level  of  %tM 
mUllon,  which  U  more  than  ten  times  the 
amount  first  authorised  In  fiscal  year  19«9. 
Tet,  86  percent  of  this  amount  is  granted  on 
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bloc  basis  to  the  states  (baaed  on  popula- 
tion), provided  the  states  submit  a  Law 
Enforcement  Improvement  plan  showing  a 
fairly  even  spread  of  monies  between  en- 
forcement programs,  courts,  and  corrections 
Thirty-two  percent  of  the  total  money  goes 
to  corrections.  While  this  may  seem  to  be 
a  substantial  amoimt,  it  Is  insufficient  It 
will  take  large  sums  to  build  modem  facili- 
ties nationwide.  Even  on  the  federal  level, 
one -third  of  the  prisons  were  constructed 
prior  to  1900.  It  win  take  stm  additional 
effort  and  funds  to  truly  professlonaliae 
the  people  charged  with  corrections  and 
rehabilitation. 

Under  Part  E  of  the  1970  Safe  Streets  Act. 
$97  million  vrtll  go  purely  to  corrections,  to 
Improve  ex-offender  employment  programs 
and  Juvenile  services. 

But  unless  this  authorissation  is  Increased. 
all  that  is  advanced  In  the  name  of  reform 
may  prove  to  be  more  damaging  than  help- 
ful! An  underfunded  Innovation  can  be  more 
damaging  than  the  evil  It  was  designed  to 
replace. 

Por  example  There  have  been  nmny  cases' 
In  which  felons  considered  mentally  unstable 
have  been  remanded  to  state  hospitals  rather 
than  terms  in  prison  All  very  well  Yet  these 
faculties  themselves  are  so  understaffed  and 
underfunded  that  the  following  mcldent. 
attributed  to  a  well-known  Judge  by  the 
Center  Magazine,  is  not  uncommon 

"Judge  David  Bazelon  tells  the  story  of  the 
fellow  who  was  arrested  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  Indecent  exposure  The  pros- 
ecuting Bltcrney  on  the  day  of  the  trial 
thought  the  fellow  looked  a  bit  peculiar 
and.  In  his  discretion,  decided  to  send  hun 
out  to  St.  Enizabeth's  menta  Ihospital  In- 
stead of  holding  him  for  trial,  in  which  case 
be  would  have  gotten  perhaps  60  days  in 
Jail.  Fifteen  years  later  this  fellow  was  re- 
leased from  St.  Elizabeth's  and  a  week  later 
he  was  arrested  for  Indecent  exposure  " 

This  Is  but  a  small  example  of  what  can 
happen  to  one  Individual  who  finds  himself 
the  victim  of  our  hodge-podge  uncoordinated 
system  of  Justice. 

The  only  way  we  wUl  erase  the  onus  of 
crime  in  a  free  society  is  to  first  recogmat 
that  in  over  90  percent  of  all  criminal  cases 
we  are  dealing  with  pversons  with  problems, 
and  that  they  should  be  treated  in  a  manner 
which  will  diminish,  not  Increase,  these  per- 
sonal dllBcvUtlee  The  sledge  hammer  crack 
down  appros^h  will  do  no  more  than  reap 
higher  recidivism  rates,  more  vengeful  pris- 
oners, and  more  prison  rebellions. 

In  1961  this  country  made  a  commitment 
to  pul  a  man  on  the  moon  In  a  decade.  We 
did  it  With  the  same  type  of  national  effort 
applied  to  crime  and  meaningful  rehabilita- 
tion. I  am  certain  we  can  make  our  streets 
and  homes  safe  again. 

We  must  void  the  pitfalls  of  putting  the 
rule  of  order  above  the  rule  of  life.  We  must 
face  the  fact  that  billions  of  dollars  must  be 
committed  to  rehablUtation  programs  to 
aid  persons  at  odds  with  society,  rather  than 
pushing  them  further  and  further  away,  be- 
hind stronger  walls,  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind  We  owe  ourselves  no  less 


FREDERICK.  MD..  CHOSEN  AS 
OLYMPIC  TRIALS  SITE 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MASTLAJO) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Wedneadmif,  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  UJ3. 

Olympic  Committee  hm«  announced  thmt 

it  selected  Frederick,  Md..  as  the  site  of 

the  l»7a  women's  track  and  Add  Olympic 
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txials  on  July  7  aiid  8,  1972  This  event 
wUi  select  the  women's  track  and  field 
team  to  represent  th«  United  State*  In 
the  games  of  the  10th  Olymptad  Au- 
irust  26  through  September  10,  1973.  tn 
Munich.  Oermany 

Selection  of  the  site  for  these  trials  Is 
larcely  based  on  signiflcant  performance 
of  the  couununlty  in  the  past.  Frederick 
haii  a  long  history  of  participation  in 
women's  track  and  field  events.  It  bas 
excellent  athletic  facilities.  The  selection 
of  Frederick  for  the  trials  Indicates  the 
Importance  of  sports  in  this  community 
and  the  Intense  local  pride  of  the  people. 
I  want  to  congratulate  all  those  wlio 
made  Frederick's  successful  cx>mpetition 
posjubie. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mnlllng.  American  wbo  dUtrlbutAd  tb«  seAd 
from  hU  atraxige  plants. 

Maybe  tb«y  will  caD  him  Bddle  Cottonseed. 


EDDIE  COTTONSEED 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TULA^ 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RE1»RE8III«TATIVKS 

Thursday.  October  21,  1971 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  we  Ameri- 
cans have  Inventive  minds  whch  function 
even  under  the  most  strenuous  circum- 
stances. Proof  comes  from  the  Schulen- 
burg  sucker.  Mrs.  Florence  Bosl  has  cap- 
tured the  wiuTn.  even  humorous  flavor 
of  the  story  of  Eddie  Junecka  who  may 
some  day  be  called  the  Eddie  Cottonseed 
somewhere  near  Qui  Nhon.  Vietnam  It 
is  a  well-written,  good-time  .story  about 
a  spot  In  the  world  where  we  seldom  get 
good  news.  It  is  positive  journalism.  It 
tells  the  patriotism  of  those  hardy  peo- 
ple of  central  Texas — and  tlieir  love  for 
their  land  and  their  hentaffe.  Instead  of 
complainlnK,  Eddie  Janecka  did  some- 
thing Rtx)d.  something  !?yTnbollc.  and 
something  that  may  5tart  a  new  way  of 
Ufe. 

I  insert  this  in  the  CoNCEEssiONAL  Rec- 
ord and  I  heartily  recommend  it  for 
reading. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Brr  or  Dttbina  \t  Qttt  Nhow 

The  natives  are  a  bit  restless  at  Qui  Nhon, 
Vietnam,  and  amall  wonder. 

It's  not  the  war;  they  cut  their  teeth  on 
that. 

It's  thoce  funny-looking  things  that 
American  soldier  ^rows  In  his  nttle  fenced-in 
garden,  and  we  don't  mean  his  moustache. 

Specialist  4  Eddie  Janecka.  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Janecka  of  Dxiblna.  thought 
about  home  a  lot  m  he  sweated  under  Viet- 
nam's hot  sun.  It  made  him  think  nf  the 
cotton  and  other  hot  weather  crops  back 
home. 

It  gave  him  an  Idea  for  a  tlme-klller,  and 
with  pernUsslon  from  his  commanding  ofllcer 
he  sent  home  for  various  seed,  cotton  and 
mllo  among  others.  Just  to  see  how  they'd 
grow  at  Qui  Nhon. 

He  had  to  dig  out  the  rock  soU  on  his 
base  and  replace  It  with  mAi  that  Uxiked  more 
like  Dubmas.  Aod  he  bac  tu  irrigate  a  lit- 
tle But  cropa  eani«  up.  and  they're  doing 
fine,  as  any  Dublna  fara^r  can  tell  from 
the  abo'  e  picture, 

TTi3  Vietnamese  had  never  seen  cotton  or 
maize  They  were  p«rtlcularlr  amased  when 
they  saw  the  bolls  open  And  when  they 
were  told  thla  fluffy  stuff  makes  Into  cloth 
they  were  downright  lntarMrt«d,  RestleoB,  you 
ought  say. 

One  of  theae  dajrs  there  may  spriag  up  in 
the  village  of  Qui  Nhon  a  legend  about  a  big. 


A  REMARKABLE  HUMAN  BEING 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OV   OOMNBCnCOT 

IN  THF  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr?  GRASSO.  Mr  Speaker,  from  time 
to  tixr.e  we  have  occasion  to  acclaim  the 
courage,  determination,  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a  truly  remarkable  human 
bemg. 

My  constituent.  Helen  M.  Cotton,  of 
Onmby,  is  such  a  person 

A  victim  of  cerebral  palsy,  Helen  Cot- 
ton has  overcome  her  disability  to  lead 
an  active  life  most  of  us  would  call  ex- 
hausting. Indeed,  she  is  the  best  known 
resident  of  the  fine  community  of  Gran- 
by.  Miss  Cotton  has  enrolled  in  rigorous 
correspondeTK^  courses  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  has  taught  lilstory  clas.«ies 
at  the  Children's  Hospital,  and  has  be- 
come a  skilled  student  of  and  crusader  for 
political  participation. 

She  serves  as  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 
but  most  particularly  to  young  people 
who  are  handicapped  and  who  benefit 
from  her  wise  counsel  and  her  vigorous 
example  of  a  full,  productive  life  despite 
personal  disadvantages 

For  the  information  and  interest  of  my 
colleagues,  a  recent  ar:lcle  about  this 
brave  and  talented  woman  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Hartford  Couranl  follows 
"Oft  Invoi,vxi),"  Ex-P*TOTfT  Tnxs  Youthji 
(By  Francis  A:len) 

0"A'**'r. — Helen  M.  Cotton.  Oranby's  b«st 
known   resident    friend    of    Premdent    NUon. 

Bepubl.can  crusader.  Inveterate  letter  writer 
and  hlaU.ry  and  political  student-turnad- 
teacher,  wUl  arrive  in  Newlngton  today  to 
teach  a  daos  In  political  particlpatlDn  at 
Newlngton  Chlldrena  Htiapltal.  Miae  Cotton 
Ui  an  aJurauos  oX  the  hospitals  high  school. 
Since  ahUdhood,  th«  ai-fcar  oid  plucky 
yo<ii.g  woman  has  been  a  victim  of  cerebral 
palsy  The  disability  caused  her  to  enter  the 
htjepllai  at  au  early  at^'e. 

Her  drive  for  aelX  Improvement  la  matched 
only  by  her  leesJ  for  poUUcs  and  a  determliia- 
Uoa  to  Inspire  others  to  campaign  for  can- 
didates of  either  (>arty. 

Last  year  she  taught  a  similar  class  at 
Newlngton.  A  yosx  ago.  she  also  enrolled  In 
a  correspondence  course  In  professional 
wrltliig  at  the  Uulverulty  of  OlUahonxa 

PRXaiBElTTIAL    PSAIBX 

This  year,  a  scholarship  from  "Newlngton* 
made  poealWe  a  course  for  Mlas  Cotton  In  poet 
Civil  War  American  History  at  the  same  uni- 
versity 

Tills  most  recent  undertaking  drew  •  letter 
of  praise  from  PreaJdent  Nixon  He  wrote  his 
Oranby  admirer:  "While  you  are  taking  on 
a  large  assignment  with  the  American  History 
(oourBe> ,  the  Ntxons  have  no  doubt  that  the 
same  courage  and  vitality  that  have  brought 
you  across  so  many  hurdles  will  see  you  over 
this  one  with  complete  siicoees  " 

Miss  Cotton's  topic  for  her  one-day  course 
In  Newlngton  oould  easUy  cubetltute  as  a 
one-line  description  of  her  life:  "Dont  Walt, 
Become  Inyolved  Now." 

The  loiwenng  of  the  voting  age  to  18  puts 
members  of  the  class  on  the  threahoid  of 
political  participation.  She  will  remind  her 
•tu<lents  that  they  ar«  doMr  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  Todng  Uxma  she  vms  at  tttelr  age. 

The  Indomitable  Miss  Cotton  will  arrive  In 
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Newlngton   today   In   the  family   car   driven 
by  her  father.  Harold  B.  Cotton,  a  life-long 
Democrat.  The  car  will  be  crammed  full  of 
charts,  pictures  and   teaching  materials 
•vrroM,  auTTON 

Each  class  member  will  receive  a  picture 
of  President  Nixon  and  a  "Vote  18  "  button. 
Among  the  props  for  the  course,  Is  a  sample 
voting  machine 

How  the  buttoru  came  to  school  Is  one 
example  of  the  teacher's  determination  never 
Uj  accept  no  '  Utu»ble  to  And  the  buttons  In 
Connecticut,  she  wrote  the  National  OOP 
headqtiarterB  In  Washington.  There  were 
none  to  be  had  there,  but  buttons  were  fl- 
nally  obtained  from  the  New  York  State 
Republican  Committee 

A  Mdt  of  signers  of  personal  messages  to 
the  class  today  represents  national  and  stats 
Republican  leaders  Besides  expreaatoru  of 
best  wlshee  from  President  NiTon,  the  class 
will  see  greetings  from-  Vice  President  Ag- 
new:  Gov  Mesklll;  John  Volpe,  secretary  of 
transportation:  Gov  Reagan  of  California, 
and  formf^r  Connecticut  day  John  Lodge. 
He  was  governor  when  Ulsa  Cotton  was  In 
Newlngton 

Among  national  lawmakers  sending  letters 
are  U  S  Sen  RIblooff.  Welcker,  Brooke,  and 
Kennedy:  Rep  Ella  Oraaao  and  Rep  Robert 
Steele  Other  letter  writers  are  Gloria  Schaf- 
fer,  secretary  of  state;  Robert  Dole.  National 
Republican  chairman  and  Don  Bundqul«t, 
chairman  of  the  National  Young  Republlran 
Foundation 

VOICE    IMPORTANT 

T\\t  lesson  today  begins  with  a  reminder 
of  local  elecilons  thU  fall 

Many  p>eople  feel  that  local  elections  ars 
not  Importajit,  but  they  are  dead  wrong. 
At  the  local  level  your  v<.)ioe  Is  very  irupur- 
t&ut,  because  your  local  leaders  are  bound 
Ut  be  the  leaders  In  your  etAte.  and  many 
state  leaders  attain  federal  oOlce  This  Is 
why  It  Ls  Important  ttiat  you  participate  aiMl 
help  aelect  the  top  qualified  Ui  your  com- 
miiiiliy 

"You  have  aikother  Important  decision  to 
make  and  that  is  which  pmrty  should  I 
>ulu  .  .  .  You  could  be  an  ludepexideut 
voter  but  I  would  advise  that  you  Join  a 
party  By  not  joining  a  party  you  are  de- 
priving yourself  of  complete  party  partici- 
pation ...  I  am  not  telling  you  which 
party  you  abould  Jom  .  .  .  but  I  am  telling 
you  that  you  will  be  the  loser  <otherwlse) 
as  you  will  have  no  voice  at  a  party  cauctiS 
In  choosing  your  local  r.fflclaia  .  .  .  'When 
you  have  chosen  your  party,  feel  free  to 
spill  your  ticket  but  dim  t  be  changing  your 
party  affiliation  as  a  party  needs  sound  al- 
tUlatlon  .  .  .  You  aliould  always  have  an 
ot>eu  mind  aiul  vote  the  way  you  desilre. 
Don't  allow  anybody  to  push  you  around, 
as  this  Ui  a  free  country.   .  ." 


IRELAND 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    KEW    JEHKtT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdnv.  October  20.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  modem 
history  of  the  struggle  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple for  liberty  Is  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
Recently,  we  have  been  made  acutely 
aware  that  this  struggle  is  not  finished, 
that  discrimination  and  injustice  con- 
tinues In  Northern  Ireland. 

We  dally  read  accounts  of  the  num- 
ber of  Jives  lost,  the  number  of  men 
wounded,  and  the  number  of  cbUdreu 
left  homeless.  The  sltuaUoa  is  mentioned. 
perh^».  In  a  paasing  oonTersatioo.  Yet. 
because  this  tragedy  has  not  directly  and 
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"VainfuUy  touched  many  of  our  lives,  we 
too  often  remain  silent.  I  am  pleased, 
therefore,  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Hugh  Camt.  in 
cosponsoring  his  resolution  -md  In  pray- 
ing for  a  new  birth  of  peace  in  that 
troubled  land. 


A  LOOK  AT  PRISONS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  wrw  YoaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1971 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
volt at  Attica  has  focused  attention  of 
mani'  Americans  on  the  problems  of  our 
prisons.  Recently,  a  number  of  proposals 
have  been  mtroduced  in  the  Congress 
which  would  revamp  the  correctional 
systems  In  the  various  States.  I  have  sup- 
ported some  progressive  steps  designed, 
among  other  things,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Penal  Reform,  improve  cor- 
rectional facilities  and  enhance  job 
training  and  work  opportunities  for  pro- 
bationers and  those  out  on  parole. 

Additional  pubUc  concern  is  needed. 
In  a  useful  series  of  radio  editorials, 
WCBS-Radio,  In  New  York  City,  broad- 
cast some  of  its  views  on  the  conditions 
m  prisons  and  suggestions  for  reform. 

Tlie  text  of  the  editorials  follows: 
A   LOOK   AT   PaaoHS 

There's  little  argument  about  It  among 
most  prison  exjjerts  TTie  long-needed  re- 
forms of  the  penal  system  in  the  United 
States  must  Include  more  education  and  Job 
training  foe  prisoners.  There  Is  a  need  for 
more  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  guards — and 
housing  ioT  them. 

If  the  lesson  of  Attica  means  anything  it 
Is  that  there  must  be  a  futKlamental  re- 
appraisal of  the  alms  and  methods  of  prisons 
and  their  officers. 

It  8  apparent  that  our  society  pays  an  in- 
cresuilngly  high  price  for  systematically  de- 
humanizing the  men  and  women  It  puts  be- 
hind  bars. 

We  are  nol;  suggesting  that  prl.sons  be 
tiu-ned  Into  resorts  But  prisons  should  l>e 
centers  of  rehabilitation  instead  of  the  fin- 
ishing schools  for  crime  that  they  are  at 
present. 

Attica  Is  all  too  typical  of  New  Ywk  state 
prisons,  with  an  Inmate  population  that  Is 
predominantly  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
Staffed  bv  all-white  guards  With  lis  Inade- 
quate facilities  for  education  and  therapy. 
Meals  of  poor  quality.  Once-a-week  showers 
for  prisoners  working  In  high-temperature 
work.shops. 

Prison  officials  cannot  afford  to  wait  until 
the  flash  point  of  prisoner  unrest  la  reached. 
They  must  start  to  introduce  large-scale  re- 
habilitation programs  that  have  been  suc- 
cessful elsewhere.  We'll  look  at  some  of  thetn 
In  a  future  editorial. 

New  York  State's  correctional  system  could 
profitably  expand  model  rehabilitation  pro- 
grama  at  Clinton  prison  and  elsewhere. 

As  an  incentive  for  good  behavior,  Clinton 
prisoners  are  aaalgned  to  one  of  several  hun- 
dred plots  of  land  within  the  prison  com- 
pound. They  can  grow  flowers  or  vegetables 
on  these  fenced -off  plot*  or  use  them  for 
other   recreatloniU   purposes. 

Clinton's  Diagnostic  and  Treatment  Cen- 
ter recenUy  oompleted  Its  fifth  year.  There 
are  significantly  fewer  repeaters  among  its 
graduates  than  among  ex-Inmates  who  have 
not  been  through  the  Center.  Yet,  the  prla- 
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oners    selected    for    therapy    are    typically 
"hard  casea". 

In  six  other  states,  the  federally  funded 
NeveOate  educational  project  is  transforming 
hardened  prison  inmates  Into  solid  citizens 
with  college  degrees 

According  to  Governor  Ronald  Reagan. 
California  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
number  of  its  repeat  offenders  by  35  percent 
during  the  past  decade.  He  gives  much  of 
the  credit  to  the  sUte's  three-day  passes  for 
convicts,  work  furloughs,  and  broad  pro- 
grams of  counseling,  therapy  and  Job 
training. 

Tlie  cost  of  crime  for  all  of  us  Is  so  crush- 
ing that  we  cannot  afford  any  further  delay 
in  reforming  a  prison  system  that  has  so 
clearly  failed. 

RecenUy.  New  York  City's  Correction  Com- 
mlaaloner,  George  McGrath,  said  that  •ne  of 
the  majcff  causes  of  unrest  In  City  Jails  was 
the  Inability  of  overworked  guards  to  help 
inmates  with  personal  problems.  Prom  ball 
to  clean  towels. 

Last  month,  the  Commissioner  Introduced 
a  prison  program  that  will  use  federal  funds 
to  hire  correctional  aides— most  of  them 
young  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  After  • 
u-alulng  period.  they'U  work  three  days  a 
week  at  city  prisons  and  study  two  days  a 
week,  tultlon-free.  at  John  Jay  College  of 
Crlnilnal  Justice. 

Commissioner  McGrath  concedes  that 
many  of  the  young  aides  hired  have  arrest 
or  prison  records  but  he  says  none  are  "seri- 
ous felons.  " 

But  already,  the  Correction  Officers  Be- 
nevolent Association  is  attempting  to  shoot 
down  the  fledgling  program.  The  union's 
president.  Leo  ZeferetU.  objects  that  prison 
guards  have  enough  to  do  without  looking 
after  an  Inside  aaslstant  who  will  probably 
deter  rather  than  help."  He  says  his  union 
will  go  to  court  to  stop  the  program. 

There  are  obvious  pitfalls  In  a  program 
of  this  kind.  But  we  believe  that,  given  care- 
ful hiring  and  ualnlng  policies,  plus  tight 
supervlalon,  its  pwtential  for  good  far  out- 
weighs its  dangers. 

On  balance,  the  correctional  aides  pro- 
gram seenu  to  tie  a  significant  attempt  to 
upgrade  the  City's  prison  system. 
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zatiMi  of  this  and  similar  programs  The 
Congress,  debating  In  conference  com- 
mittee whether  such  grassroots  commu- 
nity efforts  could  as  effectively  meet  the 
addicts'  needs,  never  learned  until  too 
late — never  heard  until  this  week  that  on 
Octot)er  8.  the  rehab  facility  was  closed 
'w  ith  nothing  to  replace  il. 

■What  did  this  do  to  the  addicts?  In 
more  cases  than  not.  it  left  them  with 
nowhere  to  go  but  beck  to  the  environ- 
ment spawning  their  addiction  and,  in 
some  cases,  their  sales  of  Illegal  drugs. 

■What  does  this  show  to  my  colleagues 
aiid  the  American  people?  That  Congress 
received  a  quiet  but  most  effective  slap 
in  the  face?  True.  But  even  more  galling, 
that  a  Government  agency  established  to 
help  serve  our  people's  needs  would  in- 
stead turn  it«  back  to  trespass  in  the  field 
of  inhumanity. 

L«et  this  serve  as  my  protest  of  such 
HEW  action — now  and  for  the  future — 
and  my  plea  to  Congress  to  act  restoring 
to  operation  this  Important  Port  Worth 
facility. 


A  MODEST  PROPOSAL 


CONGRESSMAN  FULTON  PROTESTS 
LATEST  HEW  ACTION  REGARD- 
ING PORT  WORTH  E)RUQ  RE- 
HABILITATION    CENTER 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or  tewwessd: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  comes  a  time  In  every 
man's  life  when  he  turns  to  his  fellow 
man  for  help  in  solving  a  problem  he 
cannot,  for  one  reason  or  another,  handle 
by  himself. 

I  am  sure  each  of  us  would  like  to  think 
that  when  we  needed  such  help,  it  would 
be  available — that  someone  would  care 
enough  to  help  us  back  on  our  feet. 

What  I  learned  yesterday,  however— 
that  our  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  ducked  not  only  their 
opportunity  but  also  their  duty  to  help  92 
drug  addicts  at  the  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  re- 
habilitation center— greatly  disturbs  me. 

The  facts  all  too  graphically  reflect 
HEW's  irresponsibility  and  lack  of  con- 
cern in  this  matter.  A  major  drug  cure 
program,  ser\1ng  addicts  from  several 
States,  was  functioning  in  Fort  Worth. 
The  administration  sought  a  decentrali- 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn-ES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  Judiciary-  review  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  AMOCiation  h&s  ap- 
parently demolished  Judge  Mildred 
LiUie's  chances  for  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  I  have  a  suggestion 
which  might  enable  Mr.  Nixon  to  take 
care  of  two  troublesome  birds  with  one 
master  stroke. 

Mrs.  LiUie.  of  course,  is  not  the  only 
lady  from  Los  Angeles  favored  by  the 
President  but  plagued  by  circumstances. 
There  is  also  Mrs  Romana  Banuelos. 
Mr.  Nixon's  choice  to  become  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States.  But  this  nomina- 
tion, too,  is  In  jeopardy,  because  of  Mrs. 
Banuelos'  unhappy  propensity  for  putting 
illegal  Mexican  nationals  to  work  in  her 
Los  Angeles  area  food  processing  plant. 
Why  not  get  off  the  hook  by  withdraw- 
ing the  nomination  of  Mrs  Banueloe  and 
naming  instead  Mrs,  Lillle  for  the  Treas- 
urer post? 

Tl^en  Mrs  Banuelos  would  be  available 
for  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Of 
course,  the  lady  is  not  a  lawyer  much 
less  a  judge,  but  then  this  administra- 
tion does  not  seem  overly  concerned 
about  the  professional  qualifications  of 
so  many  of  Its  prospective  and  actual 
candidates  for  the  High  Court.  And  in- 
sofar as  those  carping  attorneys  of  the 
ABA  are  concerned,  Mrs.  Banuelos'  rec- 
ord is  clean — in  fact,  nonexistent. 

As  a  member  of  the  lo>'al  opposiUon, 
I  am  happy  to  offer  these  thoughts  for 
a  veritable  coup  by  the  President,  to 
confound  his  enemies,  tltilate  his  friends, 
and  save  both  these  damsels  in  distress 
for  future  public  and  political  service. 

In  any  event,  our  suspense  should  not 
be  imduly  prolonged,  aince  Mr.  Nixon 
has  mdicaled  he  will  let  us  know  tonight 
the  course  he  will  follow  in  filling  the 
Supreme  Court  vacancies. 
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THE  NONDENOMINATIONAL  PRAYER 
AMENDBCEMT 


HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

or  LoniaiAM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr  PASSMAJNT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  letter  re- 
garding the  nondenominatlonal  prayer 
amendment. 

Americans  Unitbd  ro« 
Separation   or   Chiirch    and   Statr, 

Silver  Spring,  Md,  October  8.  1971. 
Hon   Otto  B.  Passman. 
US    House  ol  Representatives, 
Washtngton,  D  C 

Dkar  Congressman  Passman  S^rera!  of 
our  Baptist  members  in  Louisiana  have  asked 
that  we  send  you  copies  of  the  enclosed  edi- 
torial from  the  Lx^ulslana  Baptist  Message 
of  October  7  We  hope  you  will  give  this  edi- 
torial your  careful  consideration  before  vot- 
ing on  the  "nondenomliiatlonal  prayer" 
amendment  on  November  8. 
Sincerely, 

Edd  Dokbb. 
Director  of  Educational  Rtlationa. 

IProm   BaptLst  Message,  Oct.  7.    1971! 
Comment 

For  the  past  two  decades  the  hue  and  cry 
as  to  Increasing  governmental  control  has 
waxed  louder  and  louder  Por  that  reason, 
the  proposed  prayer  amendment  represents  a 
genuine  paradox.  In  that.  Its  advocates  are 
asking  for  governmental  control  In  religion 
Many  of  the  proponents  of  the  prayer 
amendment  are  well-meaning  people,  but 
they  have  what  has  been  labeled  as  "a  firm 
grip  on  confusion."  The  confusion  started 
with  an  erroneous  Interpretation  by  the 
aecular  press  when  the  US  Supreme  Court 
ruled  against  governmental  control  of  rell- 
gtou.s  activities  In  public  schools  Some  p<ill- 
tlclan.s  for  political  gain  have  used  It  as  an 
emotional  Issue  to  gamer  votes  and  support. 
In  an  effort  to  offer  factual  Information  to 
an  eiUarged  falsehood  ( nearly  200  prayer 
amendments  have  been  offered),  religious 
Journals  have  devote<l  endless  pages  to  the 
subject  during  the  past  eight  years  South- 
ern Baptist  Journals  have  been  at  the  fore- 
front In  an  effort  to  enlighten  their  reader- 
ship The  SBC  has  passed  rBsolutions.  sis  have 
state  conventions,  and  executive  boards  of 
state  conventions.  The  Executive  B<5ard  of 
the  lx)ulslana  Baptist  Convention  has  done 
so  on  several  occasions,  and  no  later  than  last 
week  If  you  have  been  a  careful  reader  of 
the  Baptist  Message,  then  you  know  that 
during  the  past  four  months  a  great  deal  of 
space  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject.  As 
a  part  of  a  continuing  effort  these  editorial 
comments  are  offered. 

Hbitory  reveals  that  Baptists  have  played  a 
major  r<jle  in  the  establishment  of  religious 
liberty  in  America  and  since  we  have  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  their  labons,  we  mvist  make  every 
effort  to  guarantee  religious  liberty  now  and 
for  future  generations  It  means  we  are  going 
to  have  to  become  involved  individually  and 
collectively  and  let  our  voices  be  heard.  It 
inean«  writing  Congressmen  and  Senators 
as  to  your  oppoaition  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 191.  Indebt«dnee8  demands  it  and 
gratitude  should  prompt  such  action.  A  brief 
glance  at  history  as  to  the  part  Baptists  have 
played  In  the  Mcming  of  religious  and  soul 
liberty  is  offered  In  evidence. 

In  1813  a  Baptist  minister  by  the  tiame  of 
Thomas  Elelwys  authored  the  first  book  ever 
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printed  In  the  English  language  In  behalf 
of  full  religious  liberty  and  complete  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  He  dedicated  his 
iKxjk  to  King  James  I  and  in  that  dedica- 
tion he  said :  "The  King  is  a  mortal  man  and 
not  Ood  and  therefore  has  no  power  over  the 
immortal  souls  of  his  subjects  to  make  laws 
and  ordinances  for  them  and  to  set  spiritual 
lords  over  their  churches.  He  is  but  dust  and 
ashes  as  we.  Yet  though  he  kill  us,  speak 
the  truth  to  him."  The  King  sentenced  him 
to  prison  and  let  him  stay  there  unUl  he 
died  During  the  early  days  of  our  nation. 
Baptists  became  pioneers  In  the  flght  for 
religious  lit>erty  Rioger  WilUams  founded  the 
first  Baptist  church  in  America  after  he  was 
forced  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
because  his  views  differed  from  those  of  the 
ruling  church  there.  Under  his  leadership 
rthode  Island  became  a  colony.  It  was  the 
nrst  time  in  history  that  church  and  state 
were  separated.  Even  today  his  stubborn  ef- 
forts stand  as  a  symbol  of  religious  liberty 
m  all  the  United  Stales.  The  ne^  American 
nath.n  embraced  his  concepts  not  only  be- 
crtu.se  Its  founders  desired  freedom  of  wor- 
ship; not  only  because  t.^ey  detested  the 
meaitnesses  and  dreaded  the  hoetlllties  of 
sectarian  conflict,  but,  above  all  else,  be- 
cause they  believed  with  complete  fervor  that 
religion,  as  Madison  said,  '  nourt.shes  in  great- 
er purity  withoat  than  with  the  aid  of  gov- 
ernment ■  John  l.«land,  a  Baptist  minister 
In  Virginia,  esfxiused  the  cause  of  rellglovis 
liberty  ^as  a  consultant  and  a  friend  of 
Thomas  Jeffers<in  -also  by  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  the  ratification  convention  of  Vir- 
ginia. James  Madison  was  his  opponent.  As 
the  so-railed  father  of  the  Constitution,  he 
had  not  Included  a  Bill  of  Rights  George 
Wa.shlngton.  because  of  his  desire  for  a  Bill 
of  Rights  arranged  a  meeting  between  Leland 
and  Madison  They  met  at  a  picnic  and  as 
they  sa:  under  an  oak  tree  Leland  soHbbled 
'111  a  piece  of  paper  Historians  record  that 
the  scnbbllngs  contained  practically  the 
Identical  wording  of  the  flrst  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  Leland  pas-sed  his  suji,'ea- 
tlons  to  Madison  and  asked  If  he  agreed  He 
said  ye*  Leland  withdrew  from  the  race  and 
•nipported  Madison,  Unless  Virginia  had  rati- 
fied the  Constitution  with  the  BUI  of  Rlghu 
there  would  be  no  American  Republic  of 
today 

Iii.stead  of  condemning  the  US.  .Supreme 
Court  for  1963-1963  deol8i-.)n8  It  .ihriulrt  be 
commended.  In  1964.  it  was  this  writers 
privilege  to  appear  before  tl.e  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
()pp<->slt;on  to  the  Be<-ker  Prayer  .Amendment 
■M  that  time  I  stated 

History  reveals  that  government  should 
never  a"  tempt  to  enforce  Christianity  Chris- 
tianity had  Its  beginning  and  grew  under 
oppression  Where  It  has  depended  upon  the 
sword  of  civil  authority  far  lu  authority,  it 
lias  been  weakest.  To  advocate  putting  the 
power  of  the  government  be.lind  the  rellgloiis 
practices  of  the  people  Is  Ui  advocate  the 
deterioration  of  both  Chrlsllanlfy  and  gov- 
ernment It  U  not  the  business  of  govern- 
ment, local,  state,  or  national,  to  formulate 
and  prescribe  or  promote  prayers  to  be  used 
111  the  public  8ch<X)la  B<jth  the  state  and 
the  church  are  essential  to  the  other  but 
neither  can  survive  for  long  without  accord- 
ing the  other  lU  rightful  place  In  the  scheme 
or  life  Each  would  attend  to  its  own  affairs 
and  avoid  intruding  Into  the  realm  of  the 
other  The  modern  church  or  religion  In 
America  may  appear  to  be  sick  or  feeble  at 
times,  but  It  does  not  need  governmental 
medicare  When  the  first  amendment  was 
adopted  only  1  of  every  13  citizens  was  a 
church  number — And  all  they  asked  was 
tliat  the  government  stay  out  of  religion  ' 
Now,  one  of  every  two  citizens  is  a  church 
member  and  (Aurches  are  teeming  with  larg* 
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congregations  everywhere.  Yet,  we  are  asking 
the  government  to  oome  in  and  help  us.  TTie 
obvious  conclusion  Is  that  religion  for  many 
of  us  U  becoming  a  spiritualized  patriotism 
and.  far  from  standing  In  Judgment  on  the 
state  with  magnificent  independence,  the 
churches  are  now  leaning  on  the  state  Re- 
gardless of  how  hot  the  religious  Issue  may 
be.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  and  your  con- 
gressional colleagues  have  the  Important  task 
of  deciding  whether  you  will  turn  back  the 
cltx-k  of  religious  liberty  to  medieval  days, 
or  before  the  days  of  the  8ep«iratlonlst«  or 
help  to  rewind  the  clock  for  the  generations 
to  come.  Let  us  not  turn  aside  from  the  first 
amendment  because  of  misunderstanding  or 
false  charges  and  in  a  climate  of  emotional- 
ism do  serious  damage  to  both  the  church 
and  stale.  While  trying  to  be  friends  of  free- 
dom of  religion  we  become  its  own  worst 
enemies  " 

Where  do  you  stand — for  or  against,  reli- 
gious liberty  and  voluntary  prayer?  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  write  a  letter  to  your  con- 
gressman, then  clip  this  editorial  and  mail 
It.  merely  stating,  "I  agree," 


A  PHONE  CALL  FROM  SPEAKER 
JOHN  W  McCORMACK 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF     MASSAC  HtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21.  1971 

Mrs  HICKS  of  Ma-ssachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  include  in  my 
remarks  an  article  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  State  College  paper 
Chalkdiist  written  by  a  member  of  the 
clas.s  of  1974,  Mr  Joe  Langis  I  commend 
thi.s  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
league-s  and  indeed  to  all  men  and  women 
in  public   life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Lan- 
gis  Is  further  evidence  of  the  greatness 
of  our  beloved  former  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W  McCormack.  Speaker 
McCortnack  never  forgot  the  people  and 
the  people  will  never  forget  him. 

I  would  aLso  like  to  extend  my  appre- 
ciation to  Mr.  Langis  for  affording  us  all 
the  opportunity  to  read  of  the  continuing 
concern  on  the  part  of  Mr,  McCormack 
for  all  of  us  Mr.  Langis  shows  a  keen  In- 
sight into  what  con.stitutes  greatness. 

The  article  follows: 

A   Phone   Call  From   Sr-SAKm 

John    W     McCobmack 

(By  Joe  Langls) 

I  am  writing  this  article  because  I  believe 
It  would  be  of  Interest  to  the  students  and 
faculty. 

About  4  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  for- 
mer Speaker  of  the  U  S  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Honorable  John  W  M(<"ornia(k 
Enclosed  with  the  letter  were  70  questluii.s 
reflec;iiig  on  his  51  years  of  dedicated  .serv- 
ice In  Government  Well,  on  Monday  Sep- 
tember 20,  1971  those  questions  were  an- 
swered At  about  11  30  p  m  the  phiine  rang 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  wa.s  Speaker 
McCormack  I  couldn't  believe  it  1  was 
shocked  and  stunned  to  think  that  the  man. 
who  could  have  been  President  of  the  L'niied 
StAtee  had  called   me 

We  spoke  for  about  an  hour,  he  answered 
my  questions,  unfortunately  because  I  was 
so  surprised  at  his  phone  c«l11  that  I  dldn  t 
h*ve  a  pen  or  pencil  available  to  write  down 
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what  he  said.  His  calling  gave  me  a  feeling, 
which  I  bad  never  experienced.  It's  hard  to 
explain.  At  the  end  of  the  interview  I  told 
him  that  I  didn't  write  the  answers,  but  he 
■was  verv  understanding  and  told  me  he 
would  send  back  the  answers  m  a  few  weeks 
That  wasn't  the  end  of  the  phone  call  He 
asked  where  I  was  going  to  school,  ■what  my 
intended  major  was  and  various  other  q-jes- 
tlons  He  took  a  special  Inlereet  in  me  1 
could  have  spoken  to  him  for  hours  I  have 
never  met  the  Speaker  yet  he  made  me  feel 
as  though  I  knew  him  all  my  life  Of  all  the 
things  we  spoke  about  that  evening  there 
were  two  statements,  which  impressed  me  the 
most:  1  I  said  to  him  that  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve '.hat  he  would  call  me  for  I'm  a  nobodv 
His  response  was,  '  Vcur  a  person  and  my  life 
has  been  dedicated  to  helping  people  and 
talking  to  them  " 

The  other  statement  was  2  I  praised  him 
for  his  devotion  to  his  sick  wife,  not  many 
men  your  age  would  still  have  so  much  love 
in  him  for  his  wife  He  told  me,  "When  I 
married  my  wife,  Harriet.  I  took  certain 
vows  and  I'm  going  txj  live  by  those  vows" 

No  wonder  this  great  man  was  so  success- 
ful In  politics — he  never  forgot  the  people— 
which  Us  what  politics  Is  all  ab-DUt.  Many  say 
thai  the  old  politicians  never  gave  the  people 
true  representation  Well,  Speaker  John  W 
McCormack  Is  an  old  politician  and  an  ex- 
ample of  being  the  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple. Now  that  Mr  McCormack  is  retired  from 
public  lire— he  still  hasn't  forg  >tten  the 
people. 


WESTERN  FIRMS   HELP  SOVIET 
UNION.  NORTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or     CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  carried  a  short 
stoiT  noting  tliat  tlie  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  had  approved  export  li- 
censes authorizing  American  companies 
to  sell  more  than  $280  million  worth  of 
foundrj-  equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  help  build  the  Soviets'  Kama  River 
truck  plant.  This  is  deplorable.  It  seems 
that  some  of  the  companies  involved  in 
this  deal  understand  just  how  deplorable 
it  Is  since  the  names  of  these  firms  are 
being  withheld  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce, 

Possibly  the  US  firms  helping  to  build 
the  Soviet  truck  plant  do  not  want  to  be 
embarrassed  It  Is  hard  for  an  American 
to  explain  why  he  wi.shes  to  contribute 
to  the  growing  Soviet  military  might  and 
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help  the  North  Vietnamese  war  effort 
along.  This  is.  of  course,  exactly  what  is 
being  done  by  those  companies,  helping 
to  build  the  Kama  River  plant. 

The  following  portion  of  Mr  Antony 
C  Sutton's  forthcoming  book,  "Western 
Technology  and  Soviet  Economic  Devel- 
opment," Volume  III— the  first  two  vol- 
umes are  already  in  print  and  cover  the 
years  1917-45,  goes  into  the  direct 
Western  contribution  to  the  Communists 
war  of  aggression  against  the  people  of 

Southea.st  Asia.  While  tliis  short  excerpt 
deals  simply  with  the  help  given  by  i!ie 
West  to  tlie  Soviets  In  the  area  of  mer- 
chant ships  making  the  run  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  Hanoi  there  are  many  other 
areas  where  similar  major  contributions 
can  be  identified.  The  truck.s  used  by  the 
Norih  Vietnamese  Commum.st';  are  all  of 
Sntlet  manufacture. 

The  story  from  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  excerpt  from  Mr.  Sutton's  book 
lollow; 

New    Sales    to    StjviTT    roR    Truck    Factoet 
Licensed  by  the  United  States 

WASHINGTON.  October  20— The  Deparuneni 
of  commerce  has  approved  export  licensef 
authorizing  American  companies  to  sell  more 
than  »280-mllllon  worth  of  foundry  equip- 
ment to  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  truck  plant. 

Department  spokesmen  confim>ed  reports 
tonight  that  approval  had  been  given  to  10 
American  concerns  negotiating  with  the  So- 
viet Union  to  supply  equipment  for  the  »1  4- 
billion  project  The  ofBcials  did  not  name 
the  companies,  however,  and  said  that  the 
total  amount  of  the  authorized  licenses  could 
exceed  the  •aSO-mililon  figure  mentioned  in 
earlier  accounts. 

The  department  granted  export  licenses 
in  August  for  $162-mUlion  in  equipment  for 
the  Soviet  complex.  Mack  Trucks.  Inc..  had 
been  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
a  »750-minion  contract  to  construct  the  huge 
plant,  but  withdrew  on  aept  15  when  the 
United  States  Government  failed  to  give 
approx-al 

WE.STERN  Technology  and  Sovnrr  Economic 

DBvra-OPlttNT 

(By  Antony  C,  Sutton) 
It  Is  known  that  the  Soviets  use  about  100 
vefio^U  on  the  supply  run  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  Vladivostok  carrying  weapon.'^,  muni- 
tions, supplies,  fertilizers  and  so  on  to  Hai- 
phong and  to  the  Cambodian  port  of 
SilianoukviUe  for  supply  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese inva.slon  of  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. The  names  of  &6  of  these  vessels  was 
obtained '  and  Table  28-2  lisiB  the  onglns 
of  their  main  engines  i 
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TABLE   28  r   -WESTERN    ORIGINS    OF    MAIN    ENGIItES  IN 
SOVin  SHIPS  (96)  USED  on:  HI  HAl  PHONG  SUPPlY  RUN 


Engines  minufKtmd— 


USSR 


Not  in 
USSR 


DIESEt  ENGINES 

Maoufaclured  in  Hw  U.S.S.R.  to  Soviet 

design 

Manufactured  in  U.S.S.R.  under  li- 
cense and  to  foreign  design: 

Skoda  (»IRhss»c>Di«s»I) 

BtttmeisMr  «  Wain  (at  Brvan*).. 
Manulacturad    oatside    U.S.&.R.    la 
loieign  design. 

Siioda  

MAN _ 

Fut -. • 

Burmeislei  &  Wam  (in  Copen- 
hagen and  elsewhere  under 
hcense>  

Sutie'  (Switierland) -. 

tang  (Budapesi) 

&6iiiU(uORl 

United  Slates  (lend  lease) 

United  States  (not  lend  lease) 

Kojpj)  (Germany) 


S 

II 

2 


I 
U 

4 

7 
1 

1 


ToUl,  diesel  engines. 


U 


bTlAM  TURBlf-tS  AND  RtClPfiOCAT- 
ING  STUM  LNGlNLS 

Vanu'acfured   in   U.S.S.R.   to  Soviet 
oesign  -  0  ... 

Manufactured  m  U.S.SA  to  toroii* 
design i" ~*  "'* 

N',inu!actuied  outside  the  U.S.SJi.: 

Canada  

l'nite<l  Slates ..._.... ..~.— 

United  Kingdom .„___. 

Suizer  (SwiUerland) 

2UT(SwiUerland).. 

Total.  sJeam  turbines t 

Giand  total: 

Diesel  engines — #» 

Steam  turbines • 

M 

Mo(ideaU6«l -  U 

N 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


I  pDsaWy  Salzef  staani  tvrMML 

So»rc«:  U.S.  Naval  InsJitule,  proceedings,  lanuanr  1970. 

Of  the   total   96   vessels.   Identification   of 

main  engines  w;is  possible  m  all  cases  ex- 
cept 12  Of  the  75  d;e,sel  engines  It  waj  deter- 
mined that  62  had  been  built  outside  the 
USSR  and  13  Inside  the  USSR  :  however, 
the  13  domestic  diesels  were  either  Skcda  or 
Burmelster  &  Wain  design  Only  one  steam 
turbine  was  of  Soviet  manufacture  and  de- 
sign r>nd  this  If  listed  only  as  a  possibility. 
Tlie  Burmelster  &  'Wiilii  technical  assist- 
ance agreement  -with  the  Bryansk  plant  has 
produced  engines  for  numerous  ships  used 
by  the  Soviets  for  military  purpoees.  Table 
28-3  indicates  some  Haiphong  run  vessels 
With  Burmelster  &  'Wain  engines  built  at 
Bryansk. 


TABtE  2S  3.-  HAIPHONG  RUN  SHIPS  WITH  ENGINES  MADE  UNDER  THE  BURMEISTER  4  WAIN  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AGREEMENT  Of  1958 


Nam* 


Soviet  reg'tter 
No. 


Tear 


Tonoaae    Type 


Fn(ine  moOel  No. 
(B«.rin«tstei  i  Warn) 


Briijorod  Daestravtkiy...... 

H<-  ezovVa «. 

Biyanskiy  Rabechif 

Parti^ansKiya  Slatra 

PaHOKSi _... 

Perekop 

Po»oWii 

Pridneprovtk... 


4776 
SC9 

s«w 

2127 

2in 

22«t 


196S 
1967 
19M 
1967 
1964 
1963 
1963 
1964 


noil                B.  »  W.  774  VTZBT  ISO 

10"«6    Ciigo.- B,  »  W  67»  VT?Br  16C 

U  on            *                -  B  *  W   774-VT2BF  ISO. 

man  ^  ■  ■     .  .  B.  &  *.  67*  VT?Bf  160. 

1L0B9  "      do. B.  *  W,  77«-VT2Bf  lid 

now"        tfo             „  B.  &  W  774  VT2Bf  160, 

9  500 *"              .  B  »  W  674-VT7BF  160. 

11,  0»    lajuwr™.:...  B.  i  W.  774-VTjef -ISO. 


'  LlrrviJ's  ImJlcates  IniHt  it  Bryinj*;  Sorfet  re|(Jtt'  Imflcates  buHt  In  Oendwrt. 


Sovt*:  U.S.  Nevei  InstHute,  Proceedings,  January  197Ci. 
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Quit*  apart  from  main  engines,  the  most  significant  part  of  a  vessel,  complete  ships  have  been  built  In  the  West  and  utilized  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  following  Is  a  selection  of  ships  known  to  have  supplied  material  to  North  Vietnam  together  with  their  Western  origins: 


Regi^ration  N«. 


YMrof 
construction    Nam*  ol  thip 


Pt»c«  <*  construction 


Hul 


um2\ 

M2515I. 
MII647. 
Ml  7082. 
M3017  . 
M76893 


1960  Kun(«,OM  tons) 

1962  Simferopol  (9  344  tons) 

1936  AftikJ  (?  900  Ions) 

1962  Sinegoisk  (j,J30  tons) 


Engine] 


1961     Incut  (4  MM  tons) 111"".'?";  »»«st  G«i 


IGeniMny West  6erm»n, 

"""<' Swit7eil»nd 

Uiwled  Kinfdon^ „ United  Km.doni 

Finland s««a«n 


1962 


man  (3 .455  tons) [»s(  Germany oo. 


The  'Ristna'  was  reported  off  Qhana  In 
1096  with  arms  for  Internal  revolts.'  the 
engln«8  of  the  Rlstiia  are  M  AN  six  cylinder 
(570  mm  bore  and  800  mm  stroke  1  built  In 
Hamburg  '  BalU.silc  mls-sUes  brought  to  Cuba 
by  the  Sovieu  in  the  Cuban  mlosUe  crisis  of 
1962  were  carried  In  the  'Poltava'  class  of  dry 
cargo  earner  These  have  an  exceptionally 
long  No.  4  Hatch  (1:^5  meters)  enabling 
transport  of  Intermediate  range  missiles.  The 
class  consists  of  a  number  of  vessels  with 
common  construction  characteristics,  thus 
details  of  the  Poltava  will  make  the  point 
clear.  The  Poltava  i Soviet  regLstratlon  num- 
ber M  22600)  is  an  ll.OXl  ton  dry  cargo  ship 
with  engines  con.structed  by  Burinelster  & 
Wain  Company  of  Copenhagen.  Denmark. 
The  engines  are  two  cycle  .supercharged,  six 
cylinder  diesel  marine  type,  with  a  cylinder 
diameter  of  740  mm  and  piston  stroke  of 
1.600  mm.  wjme  vessels  of  the  cla-ss  have 
engines  made  In  the  Soviet  Union  but  based 
on  the  Burmelster  &  Wain  engine  The 
Polotsk,  for  example,  has  a  Daiush  engine 
but  the  Perekop  has  a  Soviet  built  engine 
B*W  of  the  same  type  * 

In  brief,  there  Is  a  direct  Identifiable  mili- 
tary utilization  by  the  Soviets  of  technol- 
ogies, equipment  and  products  supplied  by 
Western  governments  under  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  these  were  peaceful  goods. ^ 
Even  further  there  Is  evidence  that  there  has 
been  a  considerable  leakage'  of  Western 
equipment  under  export  control  *  This  Is  of 
course  a  different  proposition  to  Innocent 
export  of  peaceful  goids  where  reliance  Is 
placed  upon  Soviet  Intent  not  to  use  these 
for  military  purposes  Where  products  are  de- 
fined as  strategic  and  still  find  their  way  In 
quantity  U)  the  USSR,  there  is  a  problem 
of  ineffective  administration. 

THE    KAtLtr«E    or    WESTTEN    rXPORT    CONTROLS 

The  United  States,  in  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1948  and  the  Battle  Act  of  1951,  and 
other  Western  nation.s  under  equivalent  lej- 
lalatlon  have  attempted  to  restrict  exports  of 
military  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
United  States  the  export  of  purely  military 
goods  Is  administered  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment while  the  export  of  strategic'  gfwxla  Is 
vested  In  the  Department  of  Commfrr*".  al- 
though the  State  Department  also  has  a 
major  Influence  in  this  area  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  overruled  on  sufflclent  oc- 
casions In  regard  to  strategic  goods  that  its 
inflvience  may  be  considered  as  subordinate 
to  that  of  the  State  Department. 

The  provision  of  fast,  large  ships  for  So- 
viet supply  of  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
Indicate  the  type  of  problem  where  export 
control  has  failed  Two  segment  of  the  So- 
viet merchant  marine  were  examlne<i  to  de- 
termine the  relatlon.ship  tjetween  Western 
origins  and  the  maximum  speed  of  Soviet 
ships  It  was  anticipated  that  because  of  the 
NATO  Ilmltatlont  on  .speed  of  merchant  ships 
supplied  to  th«  USSR  (reflected  In  export 
control  laws)  that  the  average  speed  of 
NATO-supplied  ships  would  be  considerably 
leas  than  ships  supplied  either  by  Eastern 
European  countries  to  the  USSR  or  built 
within  the  USSR.  Itself  The  results  of  the 
analysis  are  as  follows: 

SEGMENT     I  —  AVESACE     SPEED    OF     SOVTET    SHIPS 
tJSEO     ON     THE     HAIPHONG     SUPPLT     «UK      (42 

Ships) 

Merchant  ships  with  engines  manuf9c»ured 
In  the  Pree  World,  14  63  knots 


Merchant  ships  with  engines  manufactured 
in    Eastern   Europe.    13.25   knots. 

Merchant  ships  with  engines  manufactured 
m  Soviet  Union,   12  23  knots. 

(All  built  after  1951.  1  e..  Implementetlon 
of   Battle  Act  ) 

SIvGMINT     2 — AVERAGE    SPEED     OF     SOVIET    SHIPS 
AODED    TO    THE    MERCHANT    FLEET    IN     19S4-S 

1392  ships) 

Merchant  ships  with  engines  manufactured 
In  Pree   World,    14  93   knots. 

Merchant  ships  with  engines  manufactured 
In  Eastern  Europe,   1193  knots. 

Merchant  ships  with  engines  manufactured 
In   Soviet  Union.    1095  knots 

The  most  obvious  point  to  be  made  is  that 
the  average  speed  of  Western  supplied  ships 
u.sed  by  the  Soviets  in  the  Haiphong  run  was 
2  4  kots  lie.  about  20  per  cent)  above  that 
of  SoTlet  domestic  built  ships  used  on  the 
run  Tills  segment  Includes  only  those  ships 
built  after  1951  ile.  implementation  of  the 
Battle  Act)  and  lU  stated  Ilmilalion  of  speed 
and  tonnage  of  .ships  .supplied  to  the  U  S.8  R.- 
I'he  second  segment  (ships  added  In  1964-6) 
Indicates  that  the  gap  In  speed  between 
Western  and  Soviet  btiUt  ships  Is  widening^ 
to  almost  four  knots  or  36  per  cent  faster 
than  domestic  built  ships  We  may  conclude 
that,  not  only  ha«  tills  di.screpancy  gone  un- 
observed among  Export  Control  officials,  but 
that  whatever  export  control  principle  U 
titlllzed  Is  actually  becoming  eroded  over 
time. 

Reference  to  Figures  28  1  and  28  2  sug- 
gests that  the  Illegal  administration  applies 
also  to  weight  limitations— the  faster,  larger 
Soviet  ships  are  from  the  West  and  the 
slower  smaller  ships  are  from  the  domestic 
Soviet  shipyards. 

It  is  relevant  to  point  out  that  under  the 
CoCom  machinery  each  nation  participating 
in  the  embargo  of  strategic  materials  submits 
Its  own  Views  on  shipment  of  specific  Items. 
TTiere  is  also  a  unanimity  rule  In  other  words 
no  Item  Is  ever  shipped  to  the  US  S  R  unless 
all  participating  nations  agree  Objection  by 
any  nation  wotild  hall  the  shipment  Douglas 
Dillon,  former  Under  Secretary  of  State  has 
pointed  out: 

...  I  can  recall  no  Instance  in  which  a 
country  shipped  a  strategic  item  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  agaln.st  the  dl.sapprovlng  vote  of  a  par- 
ticipating member  of  CoCom  '  • 

It  must  therefore  be  pireeumed  that  the 
United  States  delegates  participated  In.  and 
approved  of.  export  of  ships  of  high  average 
speed,  as  well  as  marine  dleael  eiigtnes  and 
the  Burmelster  »l  'vValn  technlca;  a8^1.■,tance 
agreement  of  1959  for  Soviet  manufacturers 
of  marine  diesels — all  later  used  against  the 
United  States  by  the  Soviets  In  supply  of 
North  Vietnam. 

In  sum.  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  US. 
delegates  to  CoCom  knowingly  allowed  ex- 
port of  ships  above  the  NATO  s{>eed  and 
weight  limits  and  these  were  later  utilized 
by  the  Soviets  against  the  United  States.  This 
question  clearly  demands  further  Investiga- 
tion. 

STRATEGIC  ASPECTS  OF  RELEASE  SOOECES 

The  most  Important  feature  of  technical 
tranfifers  from  one  country  to  another  may 
bo  the  most  difficult  for  the  layman'  to  ap- 
preciate that  of  the  release  of  domestic  re- 
w^urces.  By  providing  assistance  from  out- 
side the  Soviet  economic  system,  internal  re- 


sources are  released  and  by  substitutions  at 
the  margin  enable  such  released  resources  to 
be  devoted  to  political  objectives  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

This  substitution  is  of  major  Importance 
to  military  objectives  because  the  industrial 
base  of  any  country  is  the  prime  determi- 
nant of  Its  military  strength  and  Is  In  the 
ultimate  determinant  of  success  In  military 
operations  The  United  Stales  military  does 
not  produce  its  own  weapons  Research,  de- 
velopment and  production  is  largelv  handled 
by  private  Industry  It  Is  the  ilexlblllty  ana 
efficiency  of  American  private  Indu.stry  that 
is  the  ba-sic  resource  upon  which  the  Ameri- 
can  military   structure   depend,-* 

The  Soviet  military  Is  equally  dependent 
upon  Soviet  Industry.  It  has  top  priority  but 
also  reflects  Soviet  weaknesses  brought  about 
by  centralized  planning  and  almost  totally 
absent  innovative  effort  Flexibility  and  In- 
novation for  Soviet  industry  are  linponed 
from  the  West,  thus  i>arat1oxicallv  the  prime 
features  making  for  efficiency  In'  the  Soviet 
military  production  are  Western  Initiative 
and  efficiency.  The  ability  to  buy  finished 
products  and  seml-ftnlshed  manufactures 
overcomes  the  critical  shortages  brought 
about  by  centralized  planning,  the  ablllly  to 
adopt  Western  Innovation  ensures  that  the 
Soviet  military  will  have  the  latest  technical 
support. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  U.S.  Senate.  Export  Kipannion  and  Regu- 
lation, Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance  of  the  Conuiilttee  on 
Banking  and  Ctirrency.  91st  Congress,  1st 
Session,  (Washington:   1969)   pp    423  5. 

'  Regiatrot-aya      Kniga      Morskikh      Sudov 
SoyuiA  SSR  19645  (Moscow:   1966), 
'Ibid. 
•Ibid. 

'  The  numerous  statements  contrary  to  this 
conclusion  do  not  stand  up  to  penetrating 
analysis.  For  example.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Nicholas  de  B  aKtzenbach  :  "We  should 
have  no  illusions  If  we  do  not  sell  peaceful 
goods  to  the  nations  of  E^astern  Europe, 
others  will.  If  we  erect  barriers  to  our  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe,  we  will  lose  the  trnde 
and  Eastern  Europe  will  buy  elsewhere.  But 
we  will  not  make  any  easier  our  task  of  st-op- 
Phig  aggression  In  Vietnam  nor  in  building 
security  for  the  United  SUtes  "  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  To  Amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  I94S.  (Washington: 
1968).   p.   64. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Katzenbach  reason- 
ing la  based  on  assumptions  inconsistent  with 
observed  facts  as  presented  In  this  chapter. 
•See  Chapter  7  "The  Arms  Runners"  In 
J  B  Hulton.  The  Traitor  Trade.  (Oboiensky, 
New  York:  1963).  Hutton  Is  a  former  Soviet 
agent  employed  in  smuggling  strategic 
goods.  As  the  book  has  an  epilogue  by 
W.  Averell  Harrlman  It  Is  presumably 
authentic. 

'  O  Adler-Karlsson.  Western  Economic 
Warfare,  1947  67,  (Almqulst  &  Wlksell, 
Stockholm:    1968),  p    93. 

"US  Senate.  Export  of  Strategic  Materials 
to  the  U.S.S.R  and  Other  Bloc  Countries, 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  to  Inves- 
tigate the  Administration  of  the  Init«maJ 
Security  Act  and  other  IntemaJ  Security 
Iaws.  87ih  Congress,  let  8e«*lon,  P»rt  1, 
OeU>ber  23,  1961,   (Washington:    1961).  p    45, 
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BUY  AMERICAN,  NOT  SWEDISH— 
FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  FREE 
WORUD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or    LomSIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 
Thursday,  October  21,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
President  seeka  to  solve  the  Nation's  In- 
flation and  unemployment  problems  by 
a  wage  and  price  freeae,  there  is  a  direct 
and  positive  route  that  can  be  taken  by 
our  people  to  solve  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit — simply  buy  American 
rather  than  Swedish.  It  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  keeping  our  people  rather  than 
those  who  are  anU-American.  I  think 
that  Victor  Riesel  explains  it  moet  posi- 
tively in  a  recent  column  which  follow 
my  remarks : 

(From  the  Morning  Advocate.  Oct    4,  1971] 

Swedish  Promise  Pails 

{By  Victor  Riesel) 

Washinoton.— In  a  darkened  corner  of  a 
quiet  restaurant  Just  about  a  year  ago.  some 
of  Sweden's  most  powerful  parllameiitary 
leaders  pledged  to  several  Americans  that 
US  war  prisoners  would  soon  be  freed  by 
Hanoi. 

The  Swedish  delegation  asked  only  that  the 
Americans  be  "patient,  '  and  "understand- 
ing." and  refrain  from  xu-ging  a  boycott  of 
competitive  Swedish  products  Ju5t  "give  our 
contacts  a  chance  to  work  things  out  in 
Hanoi."  the  Swedish  offlciaJs  said  And  they 
added,  "Your  countrymen  will  be  free" 

The  Americans  promised  f>atlence.  And 
they  kept  their  pledge  The  Swedish  leaders 
did  not,  or  could  not.  keep  theirs. 

And  on  the  streets  of  this  up-tight  capital, 
on  the  walks  near  the  White  House,  on  the 
Capitol  grounds  a  few  days  ago.  grim  women, 
sorrowing  women,  prayerful  women  chanted 
a  litany  of  prayers  for  their  men.  sons,  hus- 
bands, brothers,  now  known  as  POWs  (Pris- 
oners of  War)  and  MIAs  (Mls&lng  In  Action). 

NO    BOTCOTT 

As  the  POWs  stultified  In  their  cells,  the 
Industrialists  of  Sweden  prospered.  For  there 
was  no  boycott.  American  longshoremen 
union  chiefs  utxloaded  Swedish  exports 
Dockwallopers  chief  Ted  Gleason  treated 
Swedish  cargo  as  any  other.  Johnny  Bowers, 
the  Longshoremen's  executive  vlce-pn-esldent, 
spent  time,  energy,  devotion  and  heart,  heal- 
ing the  women  on  whose  own  hearts  are 
branded  the  letters  POW  and  MIA. 

Not  the  least  of  Swedish  exfiorts  to  the 
US.  during  this  year  of  waterfront  peace  is 
the  auto  known  as  Volvo.  The  Swedish  cor- 
poration sells  more  Volvos— though  criticized 
technically  here— In  the  US  than  In  Its  home 
country. 

E>urtng  the  year's  first  eight  months  37,579 
Volvos  were  bought  by  Americans  In  the  con- 
tinental U  S  Specialists  project  the  final  1971 
sales  figure  at  over  52.000.  And  by  President 
Nixon's  own  rule  of  thumb,  this  will  cost 
Americana  at  least  13.000  Jobs.  The  President 
has  aaJd  that  the  additional  sale  of  every 
100.000  new  American  oars  would  create  38.- 
000  Jobs  desperately  needed  now  that  some 
auto  facilities  are  being  shut. 

There  is  no  estimate  available  now  of  the 
net  profit  to  Volvo.  Inc  .  or  the  tax  peel-off 
to  the  Stockholm  government  No  doubt  It 
Is  In  the  minions. 

t20    MItXJON 

And  the  record  will  show  that  the  Swed- 
l.sh  International  Development  Authority  al- 
ready has  given  Just  Hanoi  and  Cuba  alone 
almost  910  mUUon.  And  has  allocated  another 
•  155  million  to  North  Vietnam  and  $3  6 
million  to  Cuba  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  And 
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there  are  other  suCh  heavy  Installnaents  com- 
ing. The  enmity  of  Hanoi  toward  America  is 
etchad  in  blood.  Some  semantics  m*y  be 
possible  In  the  definition  of  Cub*.  But  Fidel 
Castro  Isn't  exactly  a  blood  brother  of  our 
land. 

There's  no  subtlety  about  Swedish  policy 
Its  government  wants  Its  corporations  to 
sell  as  much  as  poaslble  In  tolerant  America, 
while  it  deals  with  nations  seeking  to  destroy 
Americans  physically  and  philosophically. 
Philanthropy  now  means  profits  later  After 
aid  oomes  trade.  Thus  last  May.  Swedish 
trade  delegations  played  ping-pong  with  Fidel 
Castro  himself.  It  was  a  public  exhibition. 

Only  the  Americans  failed  to  notice. 

And  when  Marxist  President  Allende  of 
Chile  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  Ford  as- 
sembly plant  there,  he  urged  the  Volvo  corpo- 
ration to  come  in  and  operate  It. 

DEALING  FOR  TEAKS 

As  for  mainland  China,  the  Swedish  in- 
dustrialist have  been  dealing  with  Peking 
for  years.  There  Is  much  more.  Ideologically 
as  well  as  financially.  So  much  so  that  even 
the  New  York  Times,  which  has  denounced 
American  longshoremen  as  "loutish.""  com- 
mented recently  that  "apparently  the  risks 
of  offending  Washington  and  Moscow  are 
weighed  on  different  scales  In  Stockholm." 

The  point  being  Swedish  "neutrsaity'" — 
when  It  comes  to  the  U.S.,  Sweden's  govern- 
ment is  more  neutral  than  ever;  when  it 
comes  to  the  Marxist  world,  Sweden's  neu- 
trality i£  so  much  less  neutral  than  it  is 
against  the  U.S. 

Thus  at  a  time  when  American  unem- 
ployment has  hit  our  auto,  aerospace  and 
steel  industries.  America  Is  buying  the  mer- 
chandise which  helps  kUl  more  Jobs,  by  the 
thousands,  and  which  puts  dollars  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  military  enemy,  by  the  millions. 

Competition  from  abroad  is  tough  enough 
The  Japanese  are  selling  some  600,000  cars 
annually  in  the  US — costing  us  about  150,- 
000  Jobs  by  President  Nixon's  measure.  At 
letist  the  Japanese  are  America's  allies  Japan 
has  been  a  p>owerful  American  military  base. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  "Buy  American.""  Some  say 
It  IS  provincial,  or  Jlngoist.  But  if  one  wants 
to  patronize  the  world,  why  subsidize  those 
who  subsidize  the  enemy? 
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took  a  step  toward  correcting  what  oould  be 
a  fatal  weakness  in  America's  defense 
posture. 

Chrtsme  is  a  vital  component  of  CB.  defeuse 
production.  Without  It,  mlasUes,  Jet  aircraft, 
nuclear  submarines — to  name  but  a  few  of 
the  Instruments  of  modern  defense — could 
not  be  produced. 

Having  an  insignificant  domestic  supply 
of  chrome,  the  D.S.  must  import  this  com- 
modity Before  the  United  Nations  boycott 
of  Rhodesia  began  five  years  ago.  that  cen- 
tral African  nation  was  our  main  supplier 
Today,  our  chief  source  erf  chrome  is  none 
other  than  Communist  Russia.  Before  the 
Rhodesian  boycott,  the  VA.  bought  30  per 
cent  of  lU  chrome  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Today  the  figure  is  60  per  cent 

As  incredible  as  It  seems.  U.S  defense  pro- 
duction is  now  largely  dependent  upon  im- 
ports from  the  very  nation  against  whom  we 
are  supposed  to  be  defending  ourselves,  the 
nation  whose  ambitions  of  world  domination 
have  caused  us  to  arm.  The  Soviets  thus  have 
the  ability  to  cripple  our  defenses. 

Sen  Harry  F  Byrd  Jr.,  Independent -Va, 
argued  last  week  that  It  was  "senseless  to  be 
dependent  on  Communist  Russia  for  a  mate- 
rial vital  to  our  national  defense,'"  and  the 
Senate  agreed.  Approved  was  a  provision  of 
the  military  procurement  bill  forbidding  the 
President  to  bar  purchase  of  strategic  mate- 
rials from  non -Communist  countries  if  im- 
port of  the  same  materials  Is  permitted 
from  Communist  countries  Effect  of  this 
language  would  be  to  reopen  trade  with 
Rhodesia  and  break  Russia  s  grip  on  Ameri- 
can defenses 

Unfortunately,  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  contains  no  such  provision.  The  Nixon 
administration,  moreover,  opposes  the  Sen- 
ate provision  and  the  State  Department  is 
actively  seeking  its  defeat  Hence,  the  out- 
come when  Senate-House  conferees  meet  is 
in  doubt. 

Now  would  be  an  appropriate  time  for 
Congress  to  hear  from  the  |>eople  No  less 
an  issue  than  America's  ability  to  survive  is 
at  stake. 


DEPENDENCE  OF  UNITED  STATES 
UPON  SOVIET  UNION  FOR 
CHROME  ORE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VISGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Indianapolis  News  of  September  30 
contains  an  excellent  editorial  on  the  re- 
cent vote  by  the  Senate  to  end  the  de- 
pendence of  the  United  States  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  for  chrome  ore,  a  material 
vital  to  national  defense. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  on  which  the  Senate 
voted  contains  no  provision  leading  to 
chrome  ore.  The  editorial  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  legislation  in  its  final  form 
will  include  the  chrome  provision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  entitled  "Fatal  Weak- 
ness," be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

"ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Fatal  Wcakkxss 

By  voting  last  week  to  permit  the  purchase 
of  chrome  ore  from  Rhodiela,  the  VS  Senate 


ADOPTIVE  CHILDREN  OF  MEMBER 
OF  ARMED  FORCES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALITOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues my  introduction  of  a  bill  which 
amends  section  1072  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  Include  a  foster 
child  within  the  definition  of  dependent. 

I  believe  that  children  placed  for  adop- 
tion in  the  household  of  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are.  in  fact,  dependents  of 
the  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  from 
the  moment  of  placement,  in  the  same 
sense  as  are  other  dependents.  He  has 
agreed  to  supp>ort  and  care  for  them 
and  the  agreement  is  effective  in  sickness 
as  in  health  There  should  be  no  distinc- 
tion  made  between  such  a  child  and 
other  children  in  the  household. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  because  of  his  low  pay 
Is  foreclosed  from  adopting  children  who 
have  some  congenital  heart  condition — 
requiring  surgery  at  a  later  date — or  may 
have  another  physical  handicap  such  as 
orthopedic  problems,  cleft  palate  and  Up. 
and  80  forth,  who  In  ffkct  are  the  children 
In  greatest  need  of  adoption    My  bill. 
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therefore,  will  correct  ttie  Inequity  in  the 
iaw  so  timt  these  cblldreQ  c«n  be  adopted 
and  considered  dependents  with  mettl- 
ral  and  dental  benefits  accrutng  to  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  natural -born 
children  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

HJl  — 

A   bai   to  ameud  aecUua   1072(2)    of  UUe   10. 

Uiuted   Staws    Code     Co    Uiclude    a,    (oet«r 

child   wltuia  ttM  defiiiiUoQ  ol  dependent 

Be   U    euaeted    by    the   Senate   mnd.   House 

of  R^retentatives  of   the   United   States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  ThJit  section 

1073(2)    of    tlUa    10.    UiUted   StAt«a   Code,    la 

amended  aa  follows : 

(1)  By   UMerllng   ".  •  tomtet  chUd."  after 
"adopted  child"  In  clause  (£i. 

(2)  By    •ddln«    the    following    new    fluah 
■entance  at  the  end: 

"For  the  purpoae  of  clause  i  Kl  .  a  foster  child 
la  one  wlio  u.  or  wa«  at  the  time  of  the  mem- 
ber •  or  former  member's  death,  m  fact  de- 
pendent on  hun  for  over  one-half  of  his 
support,  and  residing  in  tils  household  In  a 
par«at-ehlld  relationship.  However,  only  that 
medical  and  dental  care  may  be  furnished  to 
a  (o«t«r  child  under  this  chaptt-r  which  It  not 
furnished    by    otner    non-Federal    agencies  ' 


CHINA   ISSUE  AT  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or  b<jvth  carulxma 
IN  THJE  HOUSE  OF  RKPaaSENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  October  21.  1971 

Mr  SPENCE.  Mr  Speaker  first  let  me 
say    that   I   strongly   and   unequivocally 

support  the  President  s  stat(>d  position 
that  the  expulsion  of  Nationall.st  China 
from  the  UN.  General  Assembly  is  un- 
acceptable to  this  Government.  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  no  American  leader 
would  ever  consider  any  other  policy. 

The  immediate  reaction  to  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  President  would 
visit  Red  China  »a*  an  expression  of  op- 
timism that  dialog  was  at  long  last  be- 
ing op«ied  with  the  sleeping  giant  of 
Asia,  who,  everyone  agrees,  must  soon  be 
reckoned  %1th. 

While  reasonable  men  might  disagree 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  tliat  action,  any 
reasonable  man  could  admit  that  .some- 
thing might  be  gained  from  such  an 
initiative  Then,  too,  there  was  the  quite 
reasonable  rationale  that,  "it  doesn't  coet 
OS  anything  to  talk." 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent's visit  was  almost  immediately 
seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  ushering  Red 
Cliina  into  the  United  Nations.  Whether 
that  result  was  anticipated  or  not.  I  do 
not  know 

Be  that  a 3  it  may.  the  practical  re- 
sult ia  that  our  "talk"  has  already  cost  us 
dearly  in  terma  of  our  historic  effort  to 
keep  Red  China  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— and  we  have  not  yet  begim  to 
talk. 

We  have  virtuaJly  abandoned  our  first 
Lne  of  defense — opposition  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China — and  our  second  line 
of  defense — opposition  to  giving  Peking 
the  seat  Taiwan  now  holds  on  the  Se- 
curity Council — and  we  have  fallen  bftck 
on  the  very  w««k  third  line — opposltlan 
to  the  complete  expulsion  of  Nationalist 
China  from  the  United  Natkins.  And  we 
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have  absolutely  uothing  to  &liow  for  what 
we  have  given  up. 

To  document  the  eonduslon  that  we 
have  already  paid  dearly,  it  U  neceaaary 
for  me  to  discuss  the  natm^  of  the  reso- 
lutions now  pending  before  the  Utalted 
Nations,  and  the  order  and  legal  frame- 
work In  which  they  will  be  considered. 
Three  reaolutions  are  pending  A  reao- 
lution  by  Albania  calls  for  the  expul- 
sion of  lalwan  and  the  seating  of  Red 
China  in  both  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council 

One  VS.  resolution,  the  so-called  Im- 
l.>ortant  question  resolution,  provides 
tliat  any  proposal  to  deprive  the  Republic 
uf  ChinA  of  its  seat  is  an  important 
question  The  effect  of  this  resolution,  if 
adopted,  would  be  to  require  a  two-tliirds 
majority  vote  to  adopt  the  Albanian 
resolution. 

Our  second  resolution  provides  for 
dual  representation  of  both  Hed  China 
and  NationaJiRt  China  in  tht'  Oenerftl 
Assembly  and  recommends  the  seating 
of  Red  China  In  the  Security  Council, 
replacing  Nationalist  China,  which  now 
iiolds  tlial  seat. 

My  understanding  is  that  we  will  seek 
to  have  our  Important  Que.stion  '  reso- 
lution considered  ahead  of  the  Albanian 
resolution  The  game  plan  is  that  If  that 
IS  done  and  our  resolution  passes,  then 
Albania's  resolution  win  fall  short  of  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  and  our  reso- 
lution proposing  dual  representation  will 
be  considered. 

But  It  Is  a  weak  game  plan  my 
friends.  There  is  no  assurance  that  tlie 
General  Assembly  will  agree  to  take  our 
"Important  Question"  resolution  first,  or 
that  it  will  not  require  a  two-thirds  vote 
lor  adoption,  rather  Uian  Uie  simple 
majority  we  hope  for  If  we  fail  with 
that  resolution,  all  is  lost,  for  the  Al- 
baman  resolution  is  virtually  certain  of 
passage  il  it  requlrrs  only  a  simple  ma- 
jority and  if  it  does  pass,  our  "Impor- 
tant Question'  re.solution  is  automati- 
cally tabled 

You  may  have  heard  it  said  that  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  is  an  Lssue  whose 
time  ha.s  come  and  there  is  no  way  to 
.stop  it  If  that  is  true,  and  I  personally 
doubt  it.  it  is  nevertheless  equally  true 
that  we  do  not  need  to  help  it  along  by 
romproml.sinp  the  prinriple  which  guided 
the  policy  of  every  admlnl.stmtion  since 
tlie  United  Nations  was  founded. 

That  principle  is  embodied  m  article 
4.  section  1,  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. 

Membt-rshlp  In  the  United  Nations  la  open 
to  all  other  peace-lovliii^  states  which  ac- 
cept the  obligations  contaliied  in  the  pres- 
ent Charter  ar^d.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Organiaztlon.  are  able  and  willing  to  carry 
out  these  obligation!!. 

Red  China  has  never  quaUfled  as  a 
peace-loving  nation,  and  she  lias  never 
been  willing  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  Charter. 

As  Dr.  Richard  L.  Walker  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  pointed  out  in 
Ins  study  "The  Human  Cost  of  Com- 
munism in  China."  Red  China  has  an- 
nihilated, by  conservative  estimate,  more 
than  34  million  people  beginning  with 
the  first  civil  war  in  1927  and  running 
through  the  second  civil  war  and   the 
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suhi>equenl  poUUcal  UiiuldaLion  can- 
paign£,  the  Koreaa  war.  the  Tibetan 
struggle,  and  the  cultural  revolution.  The 
great  bulk  of  these  political  murders 
have  taken  place  since  the  United  Na- 
tions was  foimdad  In  1>49.  Red  China 
has  amply  demonstrated  that  she  is  not 
a  peace-loving  nation.  And  her  own  lead- 
ers have  repeatedly  declared  her  con- 
tempt for  the  principles  and  obligations 
of  U.N.  membership.  Nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  change  that  picture. 

The  UN  Charter  further  provides  In 
section  2  of  article  4  that: 

The  admission  of  any  such  ttate  to  mem- 
bersiilp  In  the  United  NaUona  aUl  be  effected 
by  a  declBl(,n  of  tb«  General  Assembly  upon 
the  recommendaticn  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. (EmphasLs  mine  ' 

Under  the  charter's  provisions  we  are 
in  a  strong  position  to  argue  that  any 
resolution  to  admit  Red  China  must 
originate  in  the  Security  Council.  But 
again,  we  have  abandoned  tl\e  fight  be- 
fore the  battle  Unes  are  even  dniwn  I 
have  obtained  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 
attributed  to  the  SUite  Department 
which  might  be  called  "a  handbook  on 
how  to  abandon  our  position  gracefully" 
It  explains  how  it  is  possible  to  do 
e.^uk;tly  what  the  backers  of  Red  China 
want  to  do,  that  Is.  avoid  the  Security 
Council  wliere  we  might  win,  and  permit 
the  decL^ion  to  be  made  in  the  General 
.^s.sembly  where  it  looks  more  and  more 
like  we  will  will  lose.  The  rationale  is 
Uiat  China  is  already  represented  In  the 
United  Nations — by  Taiwan — and.  there- 
fore, this  is  not  a  question  of  member- 
ship but  a  question  of  representation 
Thus  the  General  Assembly  could  not 
only  vote  on  seating  Red  China,  but 
could  recommend  to  tlie  Security  Coun- 
cil the  seaUng  of  Red  China,  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
meir.orandum  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks : 

SZPTTMBKR   29     1971. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  legal 
basis  for  seating  the  People's  Republic  cr 
China  In  the  UN  Security  C-ouncll  as  one  of 
the  nve  permanent  members  of  the  Council. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  question  of 
participation  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  In  the  UN  dries  not  Involve  the  ques- 
tion of  admtsslon  of  a  new  member  to  the 
UN  China  Is  already  a  member,  and  the 
question  to  be  resolved  is  "How  shall  China 
be  represented?"  The  proposal  that  both  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  Republic 
of  China  be  represented  In  the  General  As- 
sembly, with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
seated  as  one  of  the  five  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  would  accord  fullv 
with  existing  realities  aiid  the  objective  of 
permitting  all  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  Taiwan  Strait  to  be  effectively  repre- 
sented In  the  UN 

Since  the  General  Assembly  represents  all 
the  membership  cf  the  UN  and  Is  the  UN's 
only  completely  representative  body.  It  !£  en- 
titled to  state  Its  opinion  to  the  Security 
Council  on  the  question  of  the  Chinese  seat 
in  the  Council.  Indeed,  some  twenty  years 
aga,  in  1950,  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
Resolution  396  (V)  which  states  that  'in 
virtue  of  Its  compKSSItlon"  the  General  As- 
sembly should  consider  questions  concerning 
competing  governmen'-al  claims  of  this  char- 
acter While,  under  the  Charter,  the  Security 
OouDcll  must  of  eourae  finally  detemalne 
queations  concerning  its  oompoaltlon  and 
operations,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Uie  mam- 
bers  of  the  Security  OouncU  would  pay  the 
most  serious  attention  to  a  Oeixeral  Assembly 
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expression  of  opinion.  Amendment  of  Article 
23  of  the  Charter  would  not  be  required  in 
order  to  seat  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
as  one  of  the  flre  permanent  members  of  the 
Council,  since  the  rl^ht  of  repreeentatlon  of 
the  PRC  In  the  Security  CouncU  would  be 
derivative  from  the  sUtus  of  the  HOC  as  an 
original  member  of  the  U.N.  dating  from  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  U.N.  Charter  pursuant 
to  Article  110  (para  3)  of  the  Charter. 

What,  then,  is  left?  We  have  aban- 
doned the  principle  that  Red  China 
should  not  be  seated  in  the  United  Na- 
uons.  We  have  abandoned  the  strategy 
which  might  prevent  her  being  seated. 
We  have  in  fact  proposed  dual  seats  for 
China  In  the  General  Assembly  and  a 
.seat  for  Red  China  alone  on  the  Security 
Coimcll  We  stand  a  good  chance  of  los- 
ing on  a  resoluUon  which  would  expel 
Nationalist  China  altogether.  We  are 
likely  to  lose  on  that  issue  because  our 
protest  that  we  oppose  expulsion  Is  re- 
ceived in  the  UJ*.  diplomatic  circles  as 
in  the  immortaJ  words  of  William  Shake- 
speare, "Methinks  the  lady  doth  protest 
too  much."  Is  it  any  wonder  our  protests 
are  misread  In  the  light  of  our  actions? 

What  is  of  greatest  concern  to  me  is 
that  Red  China  has  made  it  very  clear 
she  will  not  accept  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  on  a  dual  basis  with  Na- 
tionalist China.  If  we  have  given  in  this 
much  before  the  "talk"  ever  begins,  what 
hope  have  we  of  winning  when  negotia- 
tions do  begin?  What  is  it  finally  going 
to  cost  us  whai  the  talking  starts? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REAfARKS 

TENNESSEE  PROSECUTOR  OUT- 
LINES NASHVILLE'S  "STOP  THE 
SMUT"  PROGRAM 


FAMILY  PLANNING  ADVICE  NOT 
REACHING  ENOUGH  OP  THE  POP- 
ULATION 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or    PaNNSTLVANX* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Alan  Guttmacher,  president  of  Plaimed 
Parenthood  World  Population,  has  writ- 
ten to  the  National  Center  for  FamUy 
Planning  Services  Indicating  his  deep 
concern  that  enough  of  the  population 
IS  not  being  covered  by  family  planning 
service  advice  and  Information. 

His  letter  says  in  part: 

We  strongly  urge,  therefore,  that  the  regu- 
lations governing  this  program  eliminate  en- 
tirely any  ellglblUty  criterion  or  "means  taet." 
In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  regards  an 
eligibility  criterion  m  necawary,  however,  we 
would  urge  that  the  regulations  carry  as  tlie 
eligibility  level  for  free  family  planning  serv- 
ices the  lower  minimum  budget  level  for- 
mulated by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which,  at  least  in  our  experience,  is  relatively 
realistic  as  a  criterion  for  defining  those  who 
need  and  would  use  subeldlaed  family  plan- 
ning care. 

I  concur  with  Dr.  Guttmacher'g  state- 
ment, and  I  have  Joined  In  asking  that 
Federal  assistance  be  made  available  to 
as  many  people  as  possible  within  this 
eligibility  level.  I  am  sure  this  Is  what 
members  of  our  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  most  Members  of  the  House 
had  in  mind  in  M>Provlng  the  Federal 
family  planning  servtoes. 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or    TXNNESSKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1971 

Mr.  FTTLTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  Annericans  in  recent 
months  have  l)ecome  Increasingly  aware 
of  the  spread  of  violent  crime  through- 
out our  Nation.  I  fear,  however,  that  only 
a  comparative  few  recognize  the  growing 
threat  posed  to  our  society  by  a  nonvio- 
lent, yet  equally  insidious  morals  de- 
cay er — pornography . 

The  debate  on  what  constitutes  por- 
nography has  raged  for  years  in  our 
courts.  The  frustration  of  being  vinable  to 
put  an  end  to  "smut "  peddling  for  too 
long  has  been  building  in  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  city,  county,  and  State  police, 
and  prosecutors. 

As  in  most  areas,  this  seeming  helpless- 
ness, this  inability  to  legally  pinpoint 
pornography  and  obtain  major  convic- 
tions against  publishers  and  sellers,  has 
been  felt  in  and  around  my  district, 
Nashville-Davidson  Coimty,  Term.  How- 
ever, that  situation  hopefully  is  chang- 
ing. In  a  front-page  story  printed  in  the 
Saturday.  July  3,  1971,  Nashville  Ban- 
ner, Tennessee  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ney General  Richard  P.  McCully  out- 
lines what  problems  face  the  prosecutor 
battling  p>omography  and  remarks  on 
the  actions  Nashville-Davidson  County 
has  taken,  to  help  control  socially  can- 
cerous "smut." 

I  include  Mr.  McCully's  informative 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Small  Budgfts.  No  Manpowxb  PLAOtJZ 
PaOSECUTOB:  Pobnooxapht  Thriatens 
COlfMUNITT 

(By  Richard  P  McCully) 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  In  virtually  all  prose- 
cutors' offices  across  the  nation  that  a  sig- 
nificant rise  in  crime  is  recognized.  Yet.  the 
prosecutor  Is  plagued  with  small  budgets, 
crowded  court  dockets  and  InsufBclent  man- 
power to  cop>e  with  all  the  facets  of  criminal 
deviant  l>ebavlor. 

Although  the  pornographer  does  not  of- 
fer a  direct  threat  of  violence  to  the  com- 
munity, iUs  threat  must  also  be  countered 
by  law  enforcement  If  the  dignity  of  the  law 
and  the  community  is  to  be  upheld. 

The  Tennessee  General  Assembly  enacted 
the  law  (Section  39-3003,  etc.)  that  defines 
what  18  and  what  is  not  "obscenity,"  making 
the  publiahlng,  poasesalon  or  selling  of  pre- 
scribed materials  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  a  term  of  confinement  In  the  county 
workhouse  up  to  11  months  and  39  days 
and.' or  a  fine  up  to  tS,000. 

The  Tennessee  definition  follows  the  ]udi- 
claily  enacted  definition  of  obscenity  ren- 
dered by  the  VS.  Supreme  Court.  Ttiat  is.  the 
"material"  taken  as  a  whole  must  be  patently 
offensive,  t-^^^'^g  Into  consideration  contem- 
porary community  standards,  and  have  no 
redeeming  Ut«ary,  sodal  or  artistic  value. 

To  data,  the  Tenneesee  law  wltlistood  the 
onslaught  of  several  recent  attacks  by  legal 
oounaal  who  represent  the  persons  seUlng 
material  alleged  to  be  obscene  and  it  Is  tiie 
opinion  of  the  state  attorney  general's  olBce, 
as  wall  as  the  dlatrict  attorney  ganerall  oflkse, 
that  we  do  have  a  workable  legal  scbame  in 
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Tennessee  with  which  to  succesafully  proae- 
cute  the  offeiulen. 

MOaX    ATTKimOM 

Of  all  proeecutlon  categorlee.  perhaps  the 
field  of  obecenlty  Is  the  nooleet  It  receives 
far  more  attention  from  the  new«  media  than 
the  average  crime  of  violence,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  community  has  yet  to  realize 
any  significant  convictions — and  an  end  to 
the  peddler  of  pornography. 

At  issue  is  the  fact  that  the  obscenity  on 
the  market  today — on  newsstands,  in  book- 
stores. In  the  VS.  mail  and  on  more  and  more 
motion  picture  screens — is  hard  core  pornog- 
raphy of  the  moet  degrading  and  perverted 
type,  as  opp>oeed  to  the  argument  that  no 
published  material  can  be  proscribed  under 
the  freedom  of  speech  provisions  of  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion 

However,  the  U.S  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
jected the  latter  argument  and  there  is  a 
wealth  of  constitutional  authority  to  refute 
anv  argument  by  the  pornographer  that  his 
'•nith  ■  Is  protected  by  the  TItsX  Amendment. 

There  is  the  problem  of  applying  obtuse 
and  changing  Supreme  Court  decisions  to 
the  task  of  defining  wliat  is  and  what  i»  not 
obscene. 

Tfci  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  citizens 
censorship  boards  are  Illegal  and  that  the 
question  of  what  Is  obacene  can  only  be  de- 
termined in  court  with  »>oth  sides  given  the 
opportunity  to  argue  their  position  More- 
over the  Supreme  Court  has  prevented  police 
seizures  of  obscene  films  and  lxx>ks  and  the 
closing  of  movie  houses  and  ix>ok  stores— 
again  on  the  ground  that  the  peraon  selling 
the  material  has  a  right  to  be  heard  in  court 
before  any  action  can  t>e  taken 

Thus,  there  is  the  misconception  that  the 
district  attorney  general  can  padlock  or  close 
down  a  theater.  This  is  untrue.  The  orUy 
effective  way  to  deal  with  pomographera  is 
to  prosecute  on  a  case-by-caee  basis 

NaahvUle  has  more  than  its  share  of  ob- 
scenity. Significant  distribution  centers  are 
the  four  "adulf  bookstores  operated  locally 
by  International  News  Co  and  managed  lo- 
cally by  Edwin  L   Miller. 

Within  the  past  few  months.  Miller  teetl- 
fied  t>efore  US  Dlst.  Judge  PVank  Gray  that 
he  had  no  idea  whom  he  worked  for  or  who 
was  paying  his  salary  Yet,  in  Division  in  of 
the  criminal  court  of  Davidson  County,  he 
testified  t>efore  Judge  Allen  R  Cornelius  Jr. 
that  International  Nea-s  Co.  was  a  Delaware 
corporation.  After  some  prodding  by  Asst. 
Dlst.  Atty.  Gen  Robert  Schwarta.  he  ad- 
mitted that  hlfl  Immediate  supervisor  was  a 
man  named  Tom  Holilster  When  asked  where 
Hoillster  was  located.  Miller  replied:  "I  reaUy 
don't  know.  He  stays  on  the  road  moat  of 
the  time." 

The  pomogr«*her  Is  in  a  profitable  busi- 
ness and  able  to  employ  expensive  and  com- 
petent legal  counsel,  who  have  been  known 
to  deluge  the  courts  with  an  endless  mase  of 
pre-trial  motions,  pleas  and  other  delaying 
tactics.  In  my  experience  since  September  of 
1969,  not  one  obaoenity  case  has  acttially 
come  to  trial  whereby  a  Jury  of  dttaens  from 
the  community  could  Judge  for  theniselvea 
whether  the  matertaj  the  pornographer  ped- 
dles is  fit  for  human  consumption. 

In  a  series  of  recent  SujM-wne  Court  cases 
the  high  court  ruled  that  defendiknts  such  as 
pomogr^hers  cannot  enjoin  or  sue  the 
proaecutlon  In  a  federal  court  untU  all  state 
remedies  have  been  exhausted.  Tills  means 
that  tbe  old  defense  tactic  of  suing  the  gov- 
ernor, attorney  general  and  law  enforcentent 
oflldaU  every  time  a  pornography  prosecu- 
tion was  about  to  commence  will  no  longer 
be  a  delaying  tactic  by  the  defense. 

Currently,  the  Dandsoo  County  dlatrict  at- 
torney general  has  a  case  pending  against 
every  major  distributor  o*  porDOgrapfay  m 
this   community.   Sevaral    cases   can   be   ex- 
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pert*d  to  come  to  trlaJ  during  the  fall  term 
of  oourt.  We  Intend  to  ask  the  Jurleu  in  these 
cases  to  return  the  mauclmum  penalty  In  er- 
ery  ca*e.  Hopefallj,  wticn  tb«  oc^mmunlty  be- 
cotnaa  luily  aware  ot  tbe  obocenlty  proWetn 
la  NuhTlUe,  inor*  dtizcna  wuj  be  willing  to 
asalst  law  erUorcemant  Id  ita  eflort  ta  crack 
down  OQ  audi  activity 

Tbe  average  cltioeQ  li&s  really  lltUe  con- 
tact wttb  the  pomographer's  producta  and 
we  agree  generally  with  the  theory  ezpresa«d 
by  Earl  Nlchtlngale: 

•In  my  oplxilon.  thoee  Intereated  In  por- 
no^aphy  (all  Into  two  main  claases—l.  the 
very  youjig  who  do  not  have  a  clear  and  hon- 
est understanding  of  sex.  and  2.  the  lopsided 
adult  who  has  been  denied,  for  one  reaaon  or 
another,  a  good  upbringing  and  a  healthy  sex 
lite.  We  can  understand  the  natural  curl- 
oBlty  ol  young  people.  Aa  tor  adulu.  Inter- 
est. In  smut  and  pornography  Indicates  neu- 
rosis or  sub-normal  mental  equipment." 

The  loglalature  has  provided  the  law  and 
the  district  attorney  general  has  sworn  to 
uphold  all  the  criminal  laws.  We  Intend  to 
pro6«cute  the  profiteer  pomographer  to  the 
fullest  extent. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  HUNGARIAN 
FREEDOM 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKlNNEY 

or   CONMSCTTCTTT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T^ 

Thwsday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr  McKJNNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  Octo- 
ber 23  m&rks  the  15th  year  since  the 
Hungarian  people  rose  up  against  the 
Soviet  rule  of  their  traditional  homeland 
TTiis  proud  people  will  never  give  up  the 
dream  of  liberty  and  we  should  be  cor- 
nizant  of  this  fact  earh  day  this  oppres- 
sion continues 

The  Hungarian  people  have  suffered 
preatly  in  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence The  primary  force  contesting  this 
independence  haa  come  from  the  great 
plains  to  the  east  of  their  land.  Hun- 
garians threw  off  the  Mongol  invaders. 
b\it  the  dangfer  to  the  ea.«  now  mani- 
fests Itself  m  the  Soviet  presence.  The 
Hungarian  people  have  the  historical 
claim  to  the  area  they  inhabit  as  they 
were  the  first  tribes  to  inhabit  this  re- 
mon.  known  as  the  Carpatliian  Basin. 
The  present  Soviet  occupation  is  a  bla- 
tant example  of  the  economic  deprava- 
tion that  either  im^jertls  or  InfWcts  all 
nations  wltWn  the  Soviet  sphere  of 
Influence. 

The  Hungarian  freedom  fighters 
aroused  the  sympathy  of  the  free  world 
tn  1956.  We  have  been  reminded  of  their 
struggle  recently  by  two  dramatic  events 
The  first  being  the  emerirenry  of  Joaezf 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  after  25  years  of 
Imprisonment.  Himgrarian  Catholics  still 
respect  him  as  their  spiritual  leader  in 
spite  of  his  absence  from  the  public 
view  The  valiant  cardinal  preferred  to 
hve  imprisoned  in  his  land  rather  than 
free,  in  exile  His  patriotic  oourage  serves 
a^  a  symbol  to  Htmgartaris  of  their  re- 
ligious heritage  denied  them  by  the  Com- 
munist regime.  The  cardinal  U  still  hon- 
ored by  all  people  who  cherisli  the  love 
of  liberijr.  Uoct  of  all.  he  is  honored  by 
his  Uuncarian  consUttienta. 

The  second  reminder  oome*  from  Ot- 
tawa. A  young  Hungarian  refugee  ■«- 
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saulted  the  vUltlng  Soviet  Premier  a«  a 
small  retribution  to  the  monory  of  his 
homeland.  We  should  be  aware  of  the 
many  thousands  of  Hungarian  refugees 
who  were  compelled  to  leave  their  biilh- 
place  rather  than  live  under  SovlK  dom- 
ination. If  It  were  not  for  the  proximity 
of  Hungary  to  the  Soviet  Union,  these 
people  would  not  be  separated  from  their 
family,  friends,  and  homeland. 

The  rapidity  with  which  events  tran- 
spired on  October  23  is  reflective  of  just 
how  strongly  these  people  resent  the 
Soviet  domination.  On  this  very  first  day 
of  independence,  freedom  fighters  seized 
all  the  outlets  of  public  information  and 
began  to  broadcast  their  message  of  help 
and  freedom  to  a  stunned  world.  ThU 
was  the  first  opportunity  the  Hungarian 
people  had  had  to  transmit  their  cause 
to  whoever  would  hear  tliem  since  1946. 
With  each  day  tlie  countryside  was  mo- 
bilized while  the  fighting  raged  In  the 
cities.  The  free  wortd  was  powerless  to 
intervene  due  to  the  global  ImpMcations. 
AH  of  the  Communist  satellites  awaited 
some  response — but  none  came.  Eventu- 
ally, after  2  weelcs  of  bitter  fighting,  the 
Hungarian  dre«una  of  independence  were 
crushed  under  by  Soviet  Unks.  The  re- 
pression that  followed  was  swift  and  hor- 
rible The  Kremlin  hoped  this  punish- 
ment would  serve  as  an  example  to  other 
satellites  planning  revolution.  However, 
the  hope  of  liberty  had  flickered  faintly 
In  the  hearts  of  these  peoples.  TTie  So- 
viet invasion  could  never  extinguish 
thcKe  aspirations  for  freedom. 

The  17  days  of  armed  Hungarian  re- 
sistance were  a  time  of  bloody  heroism. 
The  people,  though  vanquished,  magni- 
fied their  historical  resolution  and  those 
that  survive  will  pass  the  legacy  of  1956 
on  to  their  sons  This  proud  nation  will 
some  day  see  that  legacy  become  a  re- 
ality. History  will  never  forgive  the  Rus- 
sian Invaders,  nor  will  time  heal  the 
wounded  Hungarian  pndc,  until  they  are 
free. 


October  21,  1971 


NATIONAL  HEALTH   INSURANCE: 
A  CRITICAL  ISSUK 


HON   JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or  CALiroaniA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Octobrr  21.   1971 

Mr.  PETllS  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be- 
gins its  hearings  on  national  health  in- 
.surance,  It  is  Important  that  we  recog- 
nize the  need  for  dispassionate  consider- 
ation of  this  subject  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  those  who  will  seek  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  our  problems  and  give 
short  shrift  to  Uie  very  real  accomplish- 
ments of  our  health  system. 

I  t>elieve  the  Nation's  press  has 
summed  up  the  situation  for  tho«e  of  iis 
In  Congress  who  must  make  the»e  deci- 
sions I  would  Hke  to  quote  a  few  com- 
ments from  newspapers  across  the  coun- 
try who  have  commented  on  this  Issue 
this  year. 

In  an  editorial  entiUed  "Health-Care 
Challenge"  the  Washington  Star  com- 
mented: 


Congress  certainly  must  ease  warily  into 
this  enormovisly  complex  and  expensive 
Innovation. 

The  Washington  Post  stated: 

The  health  care  problem  Is  so  monumental 
In  scope  and  so  Intnctrte  In  det&n  that  every 
Idea  ts  eniiued  to  a  full  hearing  cm  Its  own 
merits.  Somewhere,  out  of  such  a  free  de- 
bate, a  national  consensus  must  develop,  r. 
concensus  that  rests  on  facts  and  solid  the 
ory,  not  on  tbe  whJms  of  doing  something 
to  improve  the  situation  or  on  notions  of 
reaping  poUtical  credit  for  the  final  product. 

The  Industrial  News  Review  said: 
One  thing  is  l)«comlng  clearer  each  day. 
Until  the  views  of  medical  authorities  s\ich 
as  tfaeee  are  heeded  la  the  formulation  of 
laws  pertaining  to  health  care,  there  Is  a 
better  than  even  chance  that  health  care 
services  will  go  the  way  of  the  poeul  service. 
This  would  be  a  tragedy  that  would  haunt 
the  nation  for  generations  to  come. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  com- 
menUng  about  hearings  by  tiie  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee  in  that  city  earlier 
Uiis  year,  said: 

In  improving  medical  care  for  the  few,  let 
us  not  degrade  the  medical  care  for  the  many. 
Such  U  the  danger  of  a  national  health  serv- 
ice, however  much  It  might  be  touted  as  a 
panacea.  Senator  Kennedy  and  his  subcom- 
mittee should  not  allow  the  adverse  nature 
of  the  testimony  that  gravitstes  to  the  hear- 
ing rcKims  to  obscure  those  many  favorable 
asperu  of  American  health  care.  Sound  legis- 
lation can  be  baaed  only  on  the  whole  truth 

It  is  well  that  we  in  the  Congress  heed 
the  advice  given  abovp.  We  must  rely  on 
facUs.  We  must  attack  the  real  problems. 
We  must  consider  the  good  in  the  present 
-system  and  the  damage  the  tinkering  of 
bureaucrats  would  do 

We  must  not  on  the  other  hand  be 
afraid  to  innovate,  to  experiment,  to  en- 
courage diversity  and  new  method-* 


US.     DISTRICT    JUDGE    REYNALDO 
GARZA      FOR     SUPREME     COURT 

JUSTICE 


HON.  EUGIO  de  U  GARZA 

OF   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESE.VTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when- 
ever a  vacancy  occurs  on  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  there  is  always  considerable 
speculation  about  who  will  fill  it,  there 
are  always  local  favorites  In  different 
areas  of  the  country.  I,  too.  have  a  candi- 
date, one  I  feel  to  be  eminently  qualified 
Tn  connection  thereto.  I  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  President  Nixon  on  Sep- 
tember 21: 

WcsmN  Union  TcLBba\M, 

SepUmber  21,  l»71. 
Hon.  RicHASO  NixoM, 
Praulmt  of  the  United  State*. 
The  White  Hou^e. 
Wa.'<h\ngton    D  C 

In  view  of  the  vacancy  on  the  US  6a- 
pretne  Court.  I  respeocfully  submit  for  your 
cooaUVeratlon  the  najnc  or  U.B.  Southern  Dto- 
trlct  Judge  Reynaido  Oarsa  of  Bro>wnsvLUe. 
Texas,  to  Oil  this  seat.  An  Ulustnous  Jurist. 
Judge  Garza  would  l>rtng  to  the  court  the 
l>eneflt  of  his  vast  constltirtlonal  experience 
and  a  ni«t-ure  Jndgment  which  would  dignify 
tiMt  augiist  body.  We  ot  south  Texas  eooslder 
Judge  Oarza  the  best  Pedermi  Judge  tn  the 
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land  and  while  our  area  would  feel  his  loss 
Keenly.  tt»e  nation  would  beneflt  by  his  stfsc- 
tlon  to  this  place  on  the  high  court.  I  p»ay 
your  close  oo*is»<l«r»ttot»  of  this  reeommenda- 
tlon  over  which  I  do  not  prwnme  to  have 
any  authority  other  than  to  seek  your  con- 
•ideratlon  therwrf. 

Tours  reepeotfully, 

B.  (KlItA)  DI  l-A  Oasza. 

Afetnber  of  Confess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Judge  Reynaido  Oaraa  is  held  through- 
out the  entire  southern  district  of  Texas 
IS  reflected  not  only  in  the  telegram  I 
sent  President  Nixon,  but  also  In  an  edi- 
torial carried  October  18  in  the  Browns- 
ville, Tex.,  Herald.  I  am  including  this 
editorial  in  my  own  high  recommenda- 
tion of  this  outstcmding  genUeman  for 
a  seat  on  the  U.S.  SuiM^me  Court. 
I  Prom  the  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald. 
Oct   18,  19711 

JUOCK    OAXSLA    AMD   TUX    SuPilMX    CoURT 

(By  Ward  Walker) 

In  all  walks  of  lUe  every  so  often  a  super- 
star comes  along— a  Ty  Cobb  or  Ba.be  Ruth, 
a  Bobby  Jones  or  Ben  Hogan,  an  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  or  Thomas  Alva  Bdlson,  a  Win- 
ston Churchill  or  General  Douglas  MacAr- 
ihur  .  .  .  and  In  the  halls  of  Justice  in 
South  Texas  there  is  such  a  man.  U.8  Dis- 
trict Judge  Reynaido  O  Oan».  respected. 
admired  and  loved  by  the  people  of  this  area 

It  really  Is  no  surprl-w,  then,  that  a  strong 
movement  has  developed  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  President  Nixon  the  attributes 
of  this  remarkable  man  ...  a  man  of  rare 
talents,  shaped  by  time  and  place  and  her- 
itage for  a  seat  on  the  VS    Supreme  Ooort. 

These  are  troubled  time*  in  the  hletory  of 
the  TTnlted  States,  an  era  In  which  rebellion 
(up  to  and  including  high  explosives  1  has 
become  fashionable  In  certain  circles.  In 
which  drug  culture  has  replaced  near-beer 
and  bootleg  whiskey,  in  which  authority  at 
every  leve.  Is  being  challenged.  It  is  not 
fanciful  to  say  that  the  fate  of  this  Elepub- 
Uc  with  Its  unique  concept  of  individual 
liberty  wlU  be  settled  In  the  next  twenty 
years.  And  It  Is  an  Incontestable  fact  that 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  wUl  be  a  major  fac- 
tor in  determining  that  fate. 

Tbere  Unt  a  nxan  or  woman  In  South 
Texas  that  wouldn't  sleep  sounder  If  Judge 
Garsa  were  appointed  to  that  august  body 
and  could  bring  his  great  mind  and  wit.  his 
great  love  for  this  nation  and  all  of  its  peo- 
ple, his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  its  great 
purpose,  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  the 
day. 

In  many  ways  this  Is  still  a  frontier  com- 
munity, a  border  where  passions  bum  a 
little  hotter  and  violence  Is  never  very  far 
away,  where  thugs  and  grtfters  gather  tn 
the  hopes  of  a  desperation  buck,  where  the 
stakes  are  high  and  It's  a  twenty-four  hour 
game. 

It  Is  In  this  setting  and  against  ruch  a 
backdrop  that  Reynaido  Oarza  has  built  hi* 
.-eputatlon.  dealing  out  Justice  with  ruch 
honest  compassion  that  even  those  who  are 
sentenced  to  jail  do  not  rant  or  rail  against 
him 

Attorneys  marvel  at  his  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  speak  with  awe  of  his  ability  to  get 
at  the  equities  of  a  situation,  be  It  a  compli- 
cated suit  Involving  millions  of  dollars  or 
the  case  of  a  lovesick  Don  Juan  charged  with 
Illegal  entry. 

TTiere  are  all  too  few  Jurists  of  Judge 
Garza's  standing,  one  reason  perhaps  that 
American  courts  are  In  such  a  tangle.  He  is 
a  strict  constructionist  of  the  Constitution 
as  he  understands  the  word  and  as  this  edi- 
tor understands  It  .  .  .  but  tn  Judge  Oarea's 
case  that  understanding  is  tempered  with  a 
great  love  for  ttie  human  ra«e  and  the  dig- 
nity of  man. 
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If  there  is  one  man  in  the  United  States 
tailored-made  for  a  se«t  on  the  United  States 
Supreme  Ooxut  at  this  momasit  la  the  na- 
tion's history,  that  man  Is  Reynaido  Oaraa, 
U.8.  District  Judge.  BrownsviU*. 


THE  PRAYEK  AMENDMENT— BE- 
WARE THE  BOOMERANG 


HON.  OTTO  L  PASSMAN 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tiie  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  message  on 
the  so-called  prayer  amendment  by  the 
grand  commander,  Ancient  smd  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry,  Southern 
Jurisdiction.  United  States  of  America: 

SCOTTIBH    Rrrs  OF  FCBBMABONBT, 

Washington.  DC,  Septemher  2«.  1971. 

Re;   So-called  Prayer  Amendment. 
To  the  AcUve  Members   and   Deputies.   The 
Supreme   Council,  33',  Southern  Juris- 
diction. U.S.A. 

Deas  BamniKN  :  There  Is  enclosed  a  copy  of 
my  Message  for  November  "Beware  the 
Boomerang"  In  opposition  to  the  so-called 
Prayer  Amendment. 

Expectations  are  that  the  House  will  vote 
on  tilts  November  8.  that  unless  grassroou 
opposition  Is  developed  It  will  pass. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  II  you  feel  as 
I  do  we  generate  grassroots  letters  and  wires 
to  our  elected  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
frreas.  In  my  opinion  this  Is  essential  to  stop 
"the  foot  to  the  door." 

Good  wishes. 

Faithfully  and  fraternally. 

HsmiT    C.    CULCECK. 

Scyvereign  Grond  Commander. 

Bev^are  rax  Boomskang 

Congress  soon  will  be  asked  to  pass  and  to 
submit  to  the  states  for  ratification  an 
amendment  to  the  ConfitltuUon  permitting 
"nondenomlnatlonal"  prayers  In  public 
schools 

That  raises  these  critical  questions:  Who 
Is  going  to  say  what  Is  a  "nondenotnlna- 
tlonal"  prayer?  What  authority,  govern- 
mental or  private,  will  determine  the  place 
and  content  of  ruch  prayersT  Who  will  be 
the  super  spokesman?  How  will  the  prayer 
be  enforced?  What  provisions  of  our  Con- 
stitution wUl  the  amendment  discard?  Will 
the  amendment,  In  effect,  rewrite  the  Bill  of 
Rights? 

These  axe  Insoluble  and  contentious  ques- 
tions In  a  country  of  diverse  religious  creeds. 
Any  attempt  at  answering  them  would  en- 
tangle the  goverzunent  dlaarterously  to  a 
conflict  witere  there  should  be  peace  among 
pluralism.  Ttaat  Is  why  many  church  <»- 
ganlzatlons  oppoae  the  amendment,  especial- 
ly stooe  they  feel  our  Bill  of  Klghu  and  iu 
PlTst  Amendment  as  presently  written  ade- 
quately protect  religious  liberty,  and  Ximt 
tinkering  with  ttie  language  would  totrude 
the  government  wroogfully  Into  tlM  religious 
arena. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  caae  of  Bngel  v.  Vltale  In 
1063  struck  down  as  a  violatlan  of  our  Oon- 
stltuticn  a  practice  of  New  Tork  that  forced 
lt«  pubUo  school  ohUdren  to  recite  this  daily 
"pre«orib*d"  praysr; 

"Almighty  Ood,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  t>)es8- 
inga  upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  axxl 
our  Country." 

There  then  swept  across  our  Nation  in 
some  quarters  an  emotional  and  psychologi- 
cal wave  dttldztog  the  Court.  This  cast  up 
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upon  the  stuiree  of  Washington  several  pro- 
posed amendments.  It  was  erroneously  as- 
sumed that  the  Court  was  against  God  Bwt 
all  that  the  Court  barred  was  the  enforced 
recitation  of  a  stoite-oompoeed  prayer  Any 
child  then  or  now  may  pray  In  a  public  sdiool 
voluntarily.  The  vice  ol  the  New  York  prac- 
tice was  the  State  compulsion.  That  it  the 
opposite  of  Americaxi  voiunt&rylsm. 

It  Is  no  official  conoern  of  the  state  wheth- 
er a  child  prays  or  Is  trained  In  religious 
values  That  Is  for  the  parents,  the  home 
the  churches  or,  if  desired,  religious  sc1k>oI« 

Before  deciding  to  amend  tlie  Constitu- 
tion, we  should  take  a  deep  breath.  Like 
matrimony,  It  Is  something  that  should  not 
be  done  lightly.  We  should  understand  firrt 
what  will  t>e  the  full  Impact  upon  our  future 
lives.  It  Is  not  something  vnth  which  tc 
'tinker"  I  am  remtoded  of  the  popular  verse 
of  some  years  ago  that  ran : 

"I  thank  my  God  the  sun  and  moon 
Are  both  stuck  up  so  high 
That  no  presumptuous  hand  can  stretch 
And  pluck  them  from  the  sky 
"If   they   were  not.  I  do  believe 

That  some  rcformtog  ass 

Would  reconunend  to  take  them  down 

And  light  the  world  with  gas!" 

The  present  attempt  to  amend  our  Con- 
stitution so  as  to  permit  the  eo-called  "non- 
denominational"  prayers  should  lie  Qrmly  re- 
jected It  would  Invade  our  preaent  funda- 
mental Constitutional  rights  and  ImlsIc  free- 
doms rather  than  confer  an  additional  one. 
It  would  Impair  the  Integrity  of  our  hrrd- 
won  guarantee  of  pellglous  Utjerty.  It  wtcUd 
tinker  with  the  scAld  base  of  toterpretlve 
case  decisions  that  tiave  given  life  and  fub- 
stanoe  to  the  means  by  which  our  roun<  Ing 
Fathers  set  out  to  pireaerve  peace  and  bar- 
mony  among  our  people.  Such  a  deviatloo  as 
now  proposed,  however  slight  and  l>owever 
well  meant,  would  be  exploited  by  rebglous 
sealots.  It  would  t>e  the  foot  in  the  door, 
the  camel's  noee  In  the  tent,  sure  to  result 
to   further  and  eventual   fatal   Intrusions 

May  I  suggest  that  as  an  Individual  yoii 
make  your  voice  heard  Tell  your  views  to 
your  elected  representatives.  Tour  help  can 
be  decisive. 

HEWST  C    CLAfSTN.  38' 

SotierHyw  Grand  CoTTim/mder 


PAST  EXPERIENCES  OF  OTHER 
COUNTRIES  CAN  HELP  US  IN  WAGE 
AND  PRICE  CONTROI£ 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CALjraatnA 

IN  THE  nOTJST  OF  REPRESEITTATn'BS 

Thursday,  October  21,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
eminent  American  philosopher,  George 
Santa>'an&,  said : 

Thoee  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 

condemned  to  repeat  it. 

ObvlousJly  the  American  people,  and 
especially'  the  Congress,  can  remember 
aiid  leftm  from  the  past  experiences  of 
other  countiiee  and  our  own  country  dur- 
ing World  War  n  that  wage  and  price 
controls  do  not  work.  A  recent  article 
which  appeared  on  pages  29  and  30  of 
the  October  25  issue  of  U.S.  News  ft  World 
Report  discusses  lessons  learned  in 
Europe  when  wage  and  price  coitrols 
have  been  Imposed.  The  results  prove 
almost  conclusively  that  inlWt*<wi  baa  not 
been  stopped  and  consamer  prices  taave 
generally  skyrocketed.  It  is  my  hope  that 
my  fellow  coUeagues  will  be  governed  by 
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the  hard  lessons  of  these  European  coun- 
tries and,  remembering,  not  let  them- 
selves be  stampeded  Into  extending  wage 
and  price  controls.  I  submit  the  article 
from  US.  News  L  World  Report : 
ConT«oui-  LcnaoMS  ro»  Unitk)  Statis  P«om 

EXPXKIZNO   at    BUSOPB 

I  Not«.— Ofllclal  r«str«ilnta  on  wsgea  and 
prices  have  been  tried  for  yean  over  much 
of  Kurope.  The  results — They're  not  too  en- 
couraging for  Americana  ) 

Many  American*,  wondering  whether  new 
controls  on  the  OS.  economy  will  retJly 
show  restilts.  are  starting  to  look  EK-ross  the 
Atlantic  for  clues. 

Countries  In  West  Europe  have  used  such 
controls  In  the  past  Some  are  still  relying 
on  them.  By  and  large.  Europeans  have  not 
found  the  experience  encouraging 

While  official  controls  or  guidelines  often 
have  worked  reasonably  well  for  a  short  time, 
they  have  generally  failed  to  snap  InflaUon- 
ary  spirals  and  r«atore  stable  wage-prloe  con- 
ditions over  the  longer  run. 

Europe's  experience  also  suggests  that  la- 
tx>r  support  Is  vital  for  success  of  controls 
Many  tUnes.  the  controls  collapsed  In  a  storm 
of  labor  unrest  and  wildcat  strikes. 

Over  all,  the  evidence  Is  that  European 
countries  that  leaned  heavily  on  controls  in 
the  1960B  have  bad  an  even  worse  record  In 
limiting  Inflation  than  those  without  sig- 
nificant restraints. 

For  example — 

The  seven  Industrial  nations  that  have  re- 
sorted to  controls  have  seen  consumer  prices 
80*r  39  to  00  per  cent  since  1963.  They  are 
Britain.  Prance,  Norway,  E)enniark.  Sweden. 
Finland  and  the  Netherlands. 

Even  during  the  last  13  months,  their  price 
Increases  have  ranged  from  a  little  more 
thaa  5  per  cent  to  more  than  10  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  flgurea  from  the  Organization  for 
Economic   Co-operation   and   Development. 

In  contrast,  nations  essentially  without 
controls  In  the  same  period  include  Italy. 
West  Oerm&ny  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Their  oon- 
sumer  prices  have  risen  only  27  to  36  per 
cent  smoe  1963.  Their  increases  In  tne  last 
12  mouths  have  t>een  as  Utile  as  2  8  per  cent 
la  Canada,  and  up  to  6  8  per  cent  for  Switzer- 
land. VS.  Inflation  has  been  4  3  per  cent. 
according  to  the  OECD 

CONTrNDINO    VITWS 

Does  that  mean  controls  generally  are  do- 
ing more  harm  than  good' 

Some  economists  In  Oennany  and  Switzer- 
land say  yes  Others  Insist  that  statistics  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story,  with  economic,  so- 
cial and  political  oondttloos  varying  greatly 
from  one  country  to  another  France  and 
Sweden,  for  instance,  might  have  had  even 
greater  Inflation  without  temporary  measures 
to  freesse  prices 

Controls  In  Europe  often  have  been  adopt- 
ed as  stoi>gap  Dteasures  for  three  to  six 
montlis  or  so.  They  were  Intended  to  keep  a 
lid  on  Inflation  until  broader  stabilization 
programs — such  as  tighter  money  and  higher 
taxes  or  restraints  in  government  spending — 
made   their   full  effect   felt. 

But  prices  and  wages  have  tended  to  speed 
tip  again,  once  the  brief  restrictions  have 
been  lifted  or  eased. 

Controls  maintained  over  longer  periods  of 
time,  ranging  up  to  several  years,  apparently 
increasing  the  risk  of  sudden  "explosive" 
changes,  oooe  the  dbeekreln  Is  released. 
Lengthy  controls  were  followsd  by  wage  vx- 
ploalcms  In  the  past  decade  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Prance  and  Britain. 

While  Europe's  experience  looks  gloomy, 
ezp«rts  note  that  at  least  three  clrcumstanoes 
now  present  In  the  UoltM  SUtee — but  not 
always  present  In  European  countries — would 
appear  to  be  tn  the  Americans'  favor 

For  example,  prospects  for  effective  con- 
trols are  better  If  there  are  unused  produe- 
Uon   facilities   anxt   plenty   of  raw   matsrlala 
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and  manpower,  as  Is  the  ease  tn  the  VS.  Con- 
trols can  take  bold  more  easily  in  an  econ- 
omy with  some  slack  In  It  than  In  one  that  Is 
overheated. 

Strong  public  support  Is  another  factor. 
This  seems  to  be  present  In  the  U.S.  Also, 
there  is  the  reserve  threat  of  legal  sanc- 
tions. 

Finally,  controls  win  wider  backing  if  they 
are  Imposed  when  there  u>  an  external  crisis, 
such  as  the  present  U.S.  troubles  with  the 
dollar  and  the  gaping  deficit  tn  the  American 
balance  of  payments. 

For  a  detailed  look  at  the  experiences  of 
some  Individual  countries— 

LONDON'S    STXVCCLXS 

Britain's  Labor  Oovernment  In  the  late 
19608  set  wage  guidelines  to  keep  Incomes 
closer  to  productivity  However,  co-operation 
with  the  trade  unions  broke  down,  even  be- 
fore the  defeat  of  the  Labor  Party  at  the  polls 
in  1970.  A  wave  of  strikes  spread  across  Brit- 
ain after  a  lengthy  period  of  austerity  and 
moderation  in  pay  demands. 

Wages  and  prices  In  Britain  since  then 
have  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Latest 
figures  show  wage  rates  up  about  13  per  cent 
In  the  past  12  months.  Consumer  prices  are 
about  10  per  cent  higher  than  In  1970 

The  Conservative  Cabinet  reJecU  the  Idea 
of  Imposing  Oovernment  controls.  Leading 
Industrial  firms,  however,  recently  adopted  a 
policy  of  voluntary  price  restraint  to  help 
ease  the  Inflationary  push. 

THE    r»BNCH    BECOaO 

France  has  long  used  price  controls  that 
are  more  or  less  rigid.  Price  freezes  or  price 
■'supervision'  have  worked  In  the  short  term. 
But  they  have  not  produced  lasting  effects. 

A  period  of  austere  policy,  from  autumn. 
1963.  onward,  with  tight  limits  on  credit  and 
prices  and  only  moderate  pay  hikes,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  15  per  cent  wage  increase  after  a 
worker-student  revolt  In   May.    1968. 

Since  the  franc  devaluation  In  August, 
1969,  Paris  has  turned  to  more-flexible  price 
controls.  The  aim  to  cut  the  annual  rate  of 
Inflation  to  3  or  4  per  cent. 

However  the  Oovernment  finds  French  re- 
tailers bard  to  harness.  Price  Inspectors  are 
few. 

French  consumer  prices  are  now  advancing 
at  a  6  per  cent  rate  Hourly  wage  rates  In 
nuinutacturlng  are  up  11  per  cent  In  a  year 

Freitcb  Industry  recently  baa  offered  to 
co-operale  In  an  effort  to  hold  price  rises 
on  manufactured  goods  to  I  S  per  cent  In  the 
six  months  that  started  October  1.  In  return, 
the  Oovernment  has  promised  not  to  raise 
taxes  or  charges  in  the  public  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Union  co-operation  In  the  French  fight 
against  Uinatum  Is,  however,  far  fn)m  cer- 
tain 

DUTCH    CXAMPLX 

Tt\e  Netherlands  was  regarded  as  a  "model 
nation"  after  World  War  II,  when  It  came 
to  cooperation  among  labor,  management  and 
Oovernment  In  voluntary  wage  and  price  re- 
straint. But  the  Dutch  system  broke  down 
In  1963.  under  a  bombardment  of  labor  un- 
rest and  wildcat  strikes.  Wages  quickly  were 
pushed  up  17  per  cent. 

Dutch  workers  have  been  less  docile  since 
then.  Hourly  wage  rates  have  soared  110  per 
cent  since  1963 

Prices  have  bounded  up  52  per  cent 

Last  autumn,  the  Dutch  Oovernment  again 
slapped  on  temporary  price  controls.  That 
progrs<n  was  suooeeded  by  a  wage  freeze  for 
the  first  half  of  1971 — to  buy  time,  at  least, 
until  after  a  national  election  last  spring. 
Now  the  controls  have  been  removed. 

Despite  the  series  oT  controls,  wages  are 
eipected  to  climb  an  additional  12  or  13  per 
cent  this  year  and  prices  could  go  up  8  per 
cent, 

NO    NOaSIC    SNOOUEaOCMKMT 

Scandinavian  eoperlence  with  controls  Is 
found  to  be  hardly  more  encouraging    Swe- 
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den,  Denmark  and  Norway  have  all  turned  to 
price  controls  since  1970.  Yet  the  prices  that 
consumers  In  the  area  now  pay  are  still  6  to 
7  per  cent  above  those  of  a  year  ago, 

Norway  also  applies  some  controls  to  head 
off  "excessive"  wage  drift  on  top  of  official  pay 
rates  under  union  contracts.  Wages,  how- 
ever, are  about  16  per  cent  higher  In  a  year. 

In  Sweden,  a  labor  settlement  for  1971  to 
1973  provides  average  pay  boosts  of  close  to 
30  per  cent.  Total  labor  costs  probably  wllj 
leap  35  to  40  per  cent  With  that  impetus, 
price  Inflation  Is  certain,  analysts  believe. 

FINNS'    TEMPOSAgT    SUCCBSS 

Finland  Is  one  of  the  few  countries  where 
Income  policies  based  on  a  broad  stabilisa- 
tion agreement  worked  for  a  whUe  That 
came  after  devaluation  of  the  markka  In 
1967  Consumer  prices  roee  less  than  3  per 
cent  annually  In  1969  and  1970.  Wage  ad- 
vances remained  moderate 

However,  efforts  to  prolong  the  agreement 
at  the  end  of  last  year  fell  apart  Nationwide 
strikes  hit  Uie  economy 

Now?  Wages  are  again  up  11  i>er  cent  In  a 
year   Prices  are  up  7  f>er  cent. 

CCRMAN,    SWISS,    rTALIAN    ntEKDOM 

For  the  most  part,  prices  and  wages  are 
free  In  West  Oermany.  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  A  recent  exception:  Rome  has  Just 
adopted  a  tem[xirary  price  freeze  on  such 
state -con  trolled  services  as  the  postal,  tele- 
phone and  railroad  systems. 

Italy's  aggressive  labor  unions  turn  thumbs 
down  on  any  form  of  incomes  policy  or  wage 
restraint 

In  Swltaerland,  the  Federation  of  Com- 
merce and  industry,  inspired  by  President 
Nixon's  economic  program  for  the  United 
States,  a  few  weeks  ago  proptoeed  a  one -year 
freeze  on  wages  aiid  prices  to  stop  the  ero- 
sion—  by  Inflation— of  Swiss  competitiveness. 
Labor  umons  were  quick  to  oppose  that  Idea. 

In  Oermany.  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  In- 
sists that  his  Oovernment  will  avoid  wage 
and  price  controls  despite  persistent  Infla- 
tionary trends. 

Bonn  Is  hoping  that  a  coming  slow-down 
In  bvulness.  coupled  with  exp>ort  looses  be- 
cause of  the  upward  float  of  the  mark,  will 
tend  to  prick  excessive  wage  demands  Chem- 
ical workers  recently  accepted  a  relatively 
moderate  pay  boost  of  7  6  per  cent 

However,  wage  demands  In  the  metal  In- 
dustry still  are  In  the  9  to  11  per  cent  range. 

latest  figures  show  Oerman  wage  ratee  In 
manufacturing  are  up  15  per  cent  in  a  year. 
Consumer  prices  are  up  5  4  per  cent 

Thus,  In  country  after  country,  the  battle 
to  beat  Inflation  Is  far  from  over  Oovernment 
controls,  effecuve  in  some  stages,  have  pro- 
vided Europe  no  sure-fire  way  to  win  the  war 

Following  are  comparative  reeults  shown 
on  \3 3  News  and  World  Report  chart  be- 
tween Wentern  governments  which  have  and 
have  not  Imposed  wage-price  curbs  In  recent 
years 

Among  Western  governments,  some  have 
imposed  wage-price  curbs  off  and  on  In  re- 
cent years — while  others  have  generally 
avoided  them  Which  group  has  had  more 
success  over  the  long  run  In  coping  with 
inflation''  A  look  at  the  record. 

COt7NT»I«S    THAT    HAVE    MAJOS    CONTaOlS 

Increase  in  consumer  prices  since  1963 
{In  percent) 

Denmark    . 60 

Finland -.  66 

Netherlands 63 

Britain    60 

Norway    . 60 

Sweden    44 

Prance    39 

COUNTSnS    WITH    ITW    IT    AMT    COKTSOLS 

Switzerland    _ 35 

Italy    »* 

Canada 30 

West   Oermany _^ 37 
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THE  RESPONSE  OF  A  FEDERAL 
AGENCY  IN  HELPrNQ  TO  MEBT 
THE  NATION'S  HEALTH  MAN- 
POWER NKKD8 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr,  GALIFIANAKIS,  Mr.  Speaker, 
becau.se  one  ol  my  major  ooncems  as  a 
Member  of   this   body  remains  that  of 

medical  and  health  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, it  was  my  particularly  high  privi- 
lege to  participate  last  week  in  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  that  marked  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Allied  Health  Education 
Building  at  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  In  IXirham,  N.C. 

The  creation  of  this  new  facility— the 
first  of  Its  kind  In  the  Nation— represents 
the  consummation  of  a  happy  marriage 
between  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  E>uke  University  Medical  Center 
in  that  it  combines  the  initiative  and  ex- 
pertise of  two  major  health  entities  in 
our  city. 

The  principal  speaker  for  this  proud 
occasion  was  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  AdminLstration  Or  Marc 
J.  Musssr. 

For  Dr.  Musser,  tlie  occasion  marked 
a  homecoming,  for  he  headed  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regional  medical 
program  for  4  years,  prior  to  elevation  to 
his  current  responsibilitie.*^. 

Because  his  remarks  explain  so  lucidly 
and  succinctly  the  function  of  this 
unique  new  building,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  program,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
them  to  you  and  to  my  colleagues; 

Tki  Response  or  a  Federai.  Acenct  in  Hd-p- 
iNO  To  Meet  the  Nation's  Health  Man- 
power Needs 

(By  Marc  J  Mu&<!er,  M.D  ) 
It  Is  a  special  pleasure  to  "come  home"  to 
North  Carolina,  and  t>ack  to  Durham  where 
we  made  our  home  for  a  period  of  4  years 
which  we  will  always  remember  as  person- 
ally pleasant  and  professionally  rewarding 

It  Is.  however,  particularly  Bstlsfylng  to 
come  to  the  campus  of  Duke  TTnlverslty  to 
dedicate  a  new  'Veterans'  AdruliUstration  fa- 
culty. 

This  occasion  affords  me  the  opportunity 
to  say  a  number  of  things  which.  In  my 
Judgment,  need  to  be  said  and  are  appropri- 
ate at  this  particular  point  In  time  when 
health  care  In  general,  and  various  aspects 
of  it.  In  particular,  have  become  critical  na- 
tional Issues. 

The  fact  that  we  are  today  dedicating  a 
building  expressly  planned  and  built  to  pro- 
vide faculties  In  which  allied  health  person- 
nel can  be  trained  wlU  have  a  direct  bene- 
ficial effect  In  terms  of  helping  to  provide 
badly  needed  health  manpower. 

A  local  fact  of  national  significance  is  the 
Important  and  productive  relationship  that 
has  been  developed  between  Duke  University 
Medical  School  and  the  Durham  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital.  The  benefits  of  that 
relationship  In  terms  of  better  health  care 
for  all  of  the  veterans  In  North  Carolina  and 
adjacent  states  in  the  Southeast  are  well 
known.  Its  further  benefits  In  terms  of  pro- 
viding a  national  model  of  what  can  be 
achieved  by  a  cooperative  relationship  be- 
tween a  private  academic  institution  and  a 
local  element  of  a  Federal  Agency  la  also  of 
greet  signlflcanoe.  This  model  and  Its  beoe- 
flts  can  and  are  being  replioated  tbrougb- 
out  the  country  where  other  academic  In- 
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sUtutlons  and  VA  hospitals  are  In  close  geo- 
graphical and/or  organizational  relation- 
ships. 

Tracing  the  devtiopment  of  such  relatlon- 
ah^  over  tlve  pest  36  years  tells  a  story  that 
must  be  fully  understood  if  the  ultimate 
benefits  and  potedUal  of  this  unique  type 
of  Federal  private  cooperative  effort  is  to  be 
appr  eclated.. 

In  1946  Dr.  Paul  Bawley,  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Dlroctor  of  the  Veterans  Administration's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Issued 
PoUcy  Memnranrtum  No.  2.  That  historic 
document  called  for  the  deveiopment  of  rela- 
Uonshlps  between  VA  tioapitals  and  the  medi- 
cal schools  of  the  country  to  help  Improve 
the  quality  of  medical  care  given  to  veter- 
ans. Prompted  by  a  spirit  that  combined 
poet-war  patriotism  and  a  pragmatic  need 
fur  clinical  resources  and  faculty  support, 
the  medical  schools  of  the  country  developed 
mutually  beneificial  afflliatioas  with  VA  hos- 
pitals. 

In  1944,  the  idea  of  a  working  relatloiishlp 
between  a  Federal  Agency  and  the  medical 
schools  of  the  nation  was  a  bold  and  un- 
precedented proposition.  Even  more  remark- 
able Is  the  extent  to  which  that  prcqx)elUon 
endured  and  h€ka  grown.  Today,  97  VA  hos- 
pltais  have  active  affiliations  with  83  of  the 
nation's  108  medical  schools.  And  yet,  in 
1946,  the  idea  and  Its  implementation  was 
the  effort  of  Just  a  few  Imaginative  and  un- 
trammeled  men — the  names  of  General  Omar 
Bradley.  Dr  Paul  Hawiey,  Dr.  Paul  Magnu- 
son,  and  Dr.  Charles  Mayo  stand  out  on  the 
VA  side — and  their  counterpart*  on  the  medi- 
cal schools  Bide  'were  Dr.  Michael  DeBakey, 
Dr  Brian  Blades,  and  Dr.  Barnes  Woodhall — 
though  It  Should  be  noted  t^iat  while  all  this 
was  going  on.  they  were  serving  In  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Army  Surgeon  General. 

As  it  has  endured,  the  affiliated  program 
has  changed.  It  also  has  had  Its  share  of 
problems,  but  no  more,  perhaps,  than  should 
be  expected  in  such  a  dynamic,  and  growing, 
and  changing  concept.  The  Duke-Durham 
VA  Hospital  afllllaUoa  epitomises  all  cA  these 
circumstances.  Its  history  catalogues  a  series 
of  deveiopmentfi  In  patient  care,  research  and 
education,  reflecting  the  chronology  of  medi- 
cal developments  in  this  country  that  have 
led  to  not  only  the  great  body  of  icnowledge 
that  we  now  have  In  medicine  and  Its  appU- 
cfttlon  to  the  quality  of  c»rt  we  are  capable 
of  providing.  They  also  have  produced  a  num- 
ber of  critical  circumstances  that  now  are 
of  national  concern.  These  can  be  summed 
up  In  the  three  categories  of  facilities,  man- 
power and  the  utilization  of  both  .  .  . 

The  pressure  for  m.odemlzation  and  ex- 
pansion of  antiquate^d  facilities  and  the  need 
for  greaier  tpace  in  hospitals  and  academic 
health  centers  for  expanding  and  adding 
facilities  to  accommodate  new  techniques 
and  new  services. 

The  need  for  greater  space  and  additional 
staff  and  faculty  to  help  recruit,  teach,  and 
more  equitably  distribute  greater  numbers  of 
qualified  health  personnel  to  Implement 
these  new  techrUques  and  new  seivloea 

The  need  to  maximize  tht  utilization  of  ex- 
isting facUitiea  tend  retourcta  to  insure  the 
availability  of  the  highest  quality  of  care  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people  and  at  the 
lowest  poaslble  cost. 

The  critical  nature  of  the  current  state  of 
the  nation's  health  affairs  Is  such  as  to  en- 
courage the  same  kind  of  bold  and  unprec- 
edented actions  that  characterised  the  de- 
velopment in  1948  of  the  VA-Medlcal  Sebool 
affiliated  program.  We  must  be  partlctUarty 
concerned  today  with  th«  inyjrovement  of 
the  delivery  of  health  services  and  Its  criti- 
cal relationship  to  the  recruitment,  educa- 
tion, training  and  distribution  of  the  health 
manpower  neewtry  to  make  these  aerrlces 
available  and  efTectlTe. 

WhUe  these  critical  clreunistanoes  exist 
nation-wide,  the  fact  has  become  oiear  that 
there  is  no  oommon  solution  for  them  that 
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is  applicable  to  all  areas,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
deal  with  thezn  quickly  or  completely.  It  1b 
now  evident  that  a  series  of  social,  political 
economic  and  professional  forces  have  come 
together  over  the  last  several  decades  not 
only  to  create  so-called  "health  market 
area",  but  also  to  place  each  of  Utem  in  a 
different  status  of  needs  and  potential  for 
meeting  these  needs.  These  facts  were  clearly 
demonstrated  to  me  la  the  four  years  during 
which  I  directed  the  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams here  In  North  Carcdlna,  and  worked 
with  the  medical  leaders  in  North  Carolina 
and  my  colleagues  who  were  operating  the 
other  54  Regional  Medical  Programs  across 
the  country.  As  a  result,  we  in  North  Carolina 
veered  away  from  the  all -too-prevalent  atti- 
tude of  looking  for  national  solutions  thst 
were  generally  applicable  to  aU  Beglons.  In- 
("tead.  we  sought  out  local  solutions  to  local 
problems  which.  If  solved,  coiild  ultimately 
provide  at  least  a  balanced  system  of  care 
for  all  people  in  a  geographic  area  or  Region. 
consistent  with  that  Region's  potential  for 
providing  such  care  and,  together,  give  the 
ccuntn-  a  collection  of  balanced  s];stemt  as 
a  total  health  care  system.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  VA-Medlcal  School  relationship 
and  with  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Woodhall.  Dr. 
Anlyan,  Dr  Btead,  and  Dr.  Estes,  we  probably 
are  better  off  here  In  Durham  In  this  regard 
than  anyplace  else  in  the  country. 

For  most  people  their  understanding  of 
the  VA  medical  program  Is  limited  to  their 
awareness  and  knowledge  only  of  their  local 
VA  hospital.  Actually  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram is  a  total  medioai  care  delwery  system 
made  up  of  Institutions  and  servicee  in  each 
uf  the  various  "health  market  areas".  It  is 
the  largest  total  operating  system  in  the  na- 
tion, consisting  of  166  hospitals,  302  clinics, 
72  nursing  homes,  and  operated  by  a  staff 
and  work  lata  of  some  160,000,  Together, 
these  elements  of  the  system  operate  to  serve 
the  medical  care  needs  of  a  (potential  of  2£ 
million  veterans  of  whom  90%  live  no  further 
than  100  miles  or  two  hour's  drive  from  one 
of  Lhe^  regional  lactlmes. 

Ail  of  our  university  affiliated  hospitals 
are  actively  lnv<^ved  as  a  group  In  the  annual 
education  of  some  one- third  of  the  nation's 
medical  students,  and  responsible  for  the 
residency  training  of  another  one-tiilrd  of 
the  new  physicians  engaged  in  poet-graduate 
education.  Further,  the  VA  hospitals  have 
similar  afBliatlons  with  all  51  dental  schools, 
and.  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  all  of  our 
faculties  are  providing  faculty  and  clinical 
facilities  for  programs  In  more  than  400  uni- 
versities, coUeges,  Junior  coUeges  and  tech- 
nical training  schools  As  a  result  they  have 
a  direct  stake  In  the  training  of  more  than 
60,000  allied  health  workers  each  year. 

Although  the  VA  system,  as  a  tystem,  has 
developed  these  relationships  and  alBhatlons 
It  musit  be  acknowledged  that  It  actually  is 
a  colleclton  of  a  number  of  ruhsystenu.  Each 
has  its  own  unique  characteristics  that  re- 
flect the  nature  of  local  needs  and  the  amia- 
bility which  exists  to  meet  them.  It  might 
be  concluded  that  it  is  from  this  heterogene- 
ity of  operational  patt«ms  that  the  VA  de- 
rlvee  its  greatest  strength. 

Tliere  Is  virtually  no  area  of  the  country 
served  by  a  VA  hospital  that  does  iK>t  also  In- 
clude other  health  care  and  educational  insti- 
tutions. In  addition  to  established  universi- 
ties and  eolleges,  the  many  community  Junior 
coUeges  and  vocational  scboolB  have  the  in- 
tw^est  and  the  oapabUlty  to  oontnbtite  to  the 
production  of  health  workers.  Health  service 
agencies,  such  as  community  hospitals, 
clinics,  outpatient  services,  and  even  health 
practitioners'  offices  are  involved,  tisualJy 
unUaterally,  in  some  phase  of  the  prepsntlon 
of  health  workers.  In  such  places  it  bss  been 
deooonstrated  by  the  VA,  often  in  oonjunc- 
tioti  with  otlter  retionaltslBg  groups,  that 
SBSall  acklltloaal  liiiiisliiiiiiiti  oan  trequwutly 
achieve  the  coordination  of  these  efforts  de- 
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cre«sln(    educational    coru    and    Ixtcreaslng 
production  of  tnOned  ptraonnel. 

Tbe  unlqne  loeaUoa  moA  reaouroM  of  VA 
bospltAls  maka  tbem  tdaal  acenclM  to  lerre 
thij  coonUnatlnf  and  oooperattng  role.  In 
addition  to  the  wvalth  of  clinical  material, 
the  airallabUlty  of  up-to-date  equipment,  and 
at  least  aotne  arallabla  education  space,  the 
•taff  of  th«  DMAS  facUlttea  Include  those 
who  can  and  are  more  than  wlHtng  to  teach 
Coll«ctlTel7,  that  group  represents  the  na- 
tions largest  "clinical  faculty"  of  28,000 
allied  health  professkmala  trained  at  the 
baccalaureate  level  or  higher,  and  certified 
and  'or  Ucenaed  In  their  speclllc  dlaclpllnee 
These  are  In  addition  to  the  nearly  0.000  full 
time  physicians  and  dentists,  who  also  con- 
tribute to  these  training  programs  in  addt- 
tk>n  to  their  own  efforts  In  education  of 
medical  and  dental  students. 

In  tbe  area  of  education  and  training,  a 
number  of  new  and  exciting  deTCiopmenta 
have  been  taking  place — besides  those  here  in 
Durham.  There  are  at  least  other  examples 
of  similar  efforts  which  now  are  coming  intt) 
being. 

Through  the  VA  Hospital  in  Uttle  Rock. 
Arkansas,  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  is  prorlding  Implementing  funds  for 
opening  a  new  school  of  allied  health  pro- 
fessions within  the  University  of  Arkansas 
which  will  bring  together  the  disparate  and 
partial  programs  for  tbe  education  and  train- 
ing of  health  workers  that  currently  exLsl 
In  the  Uttle  Bock  VA  Hospitals,  within  the 
Medical  Center,  the  Medical  School,  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  the  undergraduate  campuses 
in  t>oth  Little  Rock  and  Kayettevllle.  and 
some  In  the  private  hospitals  In  the  City  of 
UUIe  Rock 

Axiother  such  arrangement  Is  belnu  made 
through  the  St  Louis.  MlMourl  VA  Hospital 
In  addition  to  the  traditional  services  of  a 
large  medical  school  amiated  teaching  hos- 
pital that  hospital  is  becoming  a  ma)or  bcuie 
lor  training  and  employing  of  Inner  city 
ghetto  residents 

A  coordinator  and  two  additional  aaso- 
ciates  have  been  assigned  to  the  VA  Hospital 
In  Seattle.  Washington  in  time  to  assure  the 
adequate  planning  of  a  newly  authorized  ed- 
ucauon  building  on  the  hospital  grounds 
•inular  to  the  one  we  dedicate  today  There, 
however,  special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  retraining  and  utilization  of  highly 
skilled  scientists  who  are  presently  unem- 
ployed In  the  oommunity 

We  are  equally  interested  In  finding  ways 
In  which  our  unique  system  enables  us  tu 
experiment  not  only  with  new  types  of  health 
personnel,  but  also  with  new  patterns  of 
utilization  of  personnel  trained  In  the  tradi- 
tional health  disciplines    Por  example 

Following  the  pattern  set  here  at  Duke, 
some  ao  VA  hospltaU  will  be  affiliated  with 
seven  academic  programs  for  the  training 
of  Ftaystctans  Assistants  by  the  end  or  this 
year  at  which  time  we  expect  VA  affiliated 
programs  will  be  produnng  300  graduates  a 
year  Our  hospitals  offer  an  unparalleled  re- 
source for  this  kind  of  training  because  of 
their  freedom  from  the  strictures  of  state 
licensing  laws.  Independence  of  thlrd-party- 
psyment  systems,  and  the  freedom  from  Ihe 
constraints  of  local  profCMional  oonservs- 
ti&m 

In  mid- 1972  a  new  dental  eduoatlcjn  build- 
ing at  the  VA  hospital.  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama. wlU  be  completed  and  will  allow  for 
both  training  and  practice  of  dental  profes- 
sionals and  dental  auxiliaries. 

At  least  10  VA  hospitals  are  now  providing 
clinical    experience    for    Niu-se    Practitioners 

A  third  area  of  great  interest  to  us  relates 
to  tbe  economics  of  prod  vicing  first- 1  live 
health  service  workers  There  Is  recognition 
by  both  the  VA  and  oommunity  hospitals 
that  training  of  health  workers  at  the  lower 
level  of  the  career  ladder  is  actually  tbe  most 
costly  In  terms  of  tbs  hospital's  own  budget 
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bscausa  tbs  training  takes  place  ezcIualTely 
in  tbe  hospital  system  and  is  not  ahai<ed  by 
tbe  regularly  financed  educational  syatanDS. 
The  VA  has  undertaken  two  major  programs 
aimed  at  tbe  allertmtlon  of  this  serious  prob- 
lem. 

The  Education  Serrloe  baa  entered  Into  a 
contract  with  the  three  campuses  of  Mlaml- 
Oade  Junior  OoUega  In  Florida  designed  to 
develop  a  proeees  by  which  all  of  the  educa- 
tional and  health  care  resources  of  a  com- 
munity can  be  combined  to  train,  and  ade- 
quately utilize,  supportive  health  workers 
This  effort  will  also  provide  a  means  to  im- 
prove the  miobUlty  of  such  personnel,  both 
In  terms  of  their  own  careers  and  in  their 
utilization  by  employers. 

The  second  of  these  Innovative  studies  is 
being  undertaken  by  a  oonaortlum  of  health 
care  and  educational  Institutions  In  southern 
California  led  initially  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Community  College.  In  affiliation  with  the 
Brentwood  VA  Hospital  This  program  will 
provide  an  experience  similar  to  that  of  the 
Miami  program,  but  is  designed  specifically 
for  personnel  to  work  with  patients  not  con- 
fined to  hospital  beds,  but  who  are  under 
care  for  mental  ai¥l  emotional  Illnesses  In- 
cluding drug  and  alcohol  dependence 

We  believe  that  the  VA  health  care  delivery 
system,  working  with  the  nations  medical 
schools  as  It  has  for  25  years,  arui  collabora- 
ting as  It  might  with  community  health  In- 
stitutions In  the  private  sector  constitutes  a 
tremendous  national  resource  for  the  expan- 
sion of  efforts  to  resolve  the  many  problems 
with  which  health  care  in  the  United  States 
is  confronted  We  In  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration are  committed  to  srux>urag1ng  the 
maximum  use  of  our  resources  for  the  pur- 
pone    We   alresdy   have   made   some  progress 

We  also  clearly  realize  that  the  work  that 
must  be  done,  the  progress  that  must  be 
made,  will  take  place  In  the  many  Institu- 
tions that  comprise  the  VA  health  care  de- 
livery system  and  the  medical  school  affili- 
ated program  Thtis  this  expanded  educa- 
tlonitl  facility  here  In  Durham  simply  in- 
creases the  opportunity  for  the  testing  of  new 
Ideas  and  the  development  of  new  and  bet- 
ter ways  to  get  the  job  done  I  can  assure 
you  of  our  Intent  to  help  In  every  way  we 
can — and  for  the  momeut  ttiere  remains  only 
to  w\Kh  you  Godspeed. 


RESULTS  OP  CONGRESSMAN  BIE- 
STERS  MOST  RECENT  QUEaTION- 
NAIRE 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

or    PenTHSTLVAWtA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
week.5-  ago.  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to 
the  residents  of  the  Kghth  Congression- 
al District  of  Penrusylvania  requesting 
opinions  on  some  of  the  Issues  now  before 
Congress  More  than  15,000  replied,  many 
enclosing  letters  detailing  their  reason-s 
for  their  responses 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  all  tho«e  who  replied  and  I  would 
like  to  lake  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  results  of  my  most 
recent  questionnaire 

The  results  follow: 

RcsuLTB   or   QUCSnONMABC 
1    Concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which 
do  you  believe  Is  the  best  X3S   policy — 

A  Withdrawal  in  accordance  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Vietnamization  program — 
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"»"•• - ei-a 

No S6  7 

B  Withdrawal  erf  all  troops  with  •  definite 
deadline  of  December  31.  1971  for  tbe  return 
of  all  troops — 

▼••     -   - - - M  8 

No    48   1 

C  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  air  and 
ground  support  and  combat  troops — 

Yes    31   2 

No    - - - 88  8 

D  Intensification  of  the  war  effort  to  seek 
a  military  victory — 

Yes     13  9 

No M  0 

2  With  regard  to  China,  do  you  favor — 

A  Recognition  of  Communist  China  bv 
the  U.3.— 

Yet 78  1 

No     21    9 

B.  Admitting  Communist  China  to  the  UN 

In  addition  to  Nationalist  China — 

Yes Bi   9 

No    18  0 

C  Admitting  Commtmlst  China  to  the 
UN  Instead  of  Nationalist  China — 

Yes 9  6 

No     - 90.4 

D.    Not    admitting    Communist    China    to 
the  UN- 
Yes    28.2 

No     71.7 

3  Do  you  approve  of  the  President's  han- 
dling of  the  Middle  East  situation— 

Yes 85  9 

No     34   0 

H  With  regard  to  otu-  troops  in  Western 
Europe,  would  you  favor — 

A  Unilateral  wlthdrawa!  of  about  50.000 
truope  this  year 

Yes 37  6 

No 82   4 

B.  Unilateral  withdrawal  of  about  150.000 
troops  this  year  (Mausfleid  amendment). 

Yes 44  0 

No 68.0 

C  Mutual  withdrawal  of  troops  only  as  the 

S<^5vlet  Union  withdraws  Its  troops  from  East- 
em  Europe. 

Yes 71.3 

No   - 28   8 

D  No  wiUidrawal  of  troops. 

Yes   21   5 

No 78   4 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  revenue 
sharing  proposal  which  would  provide  the  re- 
turn of  13  ptT  cent  of  the  Individual  income 
tax  base  to  the  States  and  local  govemmeuu 

Yes 78   8 

No 24.4 

6  Which  course  of  action  would  you  favor 
regarding  election  campaign  reform — 

A  Receiving  a  Federal  tax  credit  for  yuur 
political  contribution. 

Yss 31    4 

No 68   6 

B  A  maximum  spending  limitation  placed 
on  champaigns. 

Tss DO  0 

Ho - - 9  S 

C.  A  Umltatlon  on  sxpenditures  for  radio 
and  television  only. 

Tss   87  7 

Wo «.  3 
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•  D.  Pull  disclosure  of  contributions  with- 
out any  limit  on  expenditures. 

Tes -.- - 40  5 

No - - - ---  89  8 

7.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  proposed 
family  a.sslstance  plan. 

Yes - 51   6 

No 48   3 

8  Medical  costs  continue  to  rl.se  A  ntimber 
of  he«lth  plans  have  been  suggested  to  meet 
these  coets  Do  you  favor  In  principle  some 
form  of  national  health  insurance 

Yes ---   70  8 

No 29   1 

9.  Do  you  think  Presidential  nominees 
should  be  selected  In  a  National  Primary — 

Tes 78  3 

No     --- 21    6 

10.  Congress  has  Interceded  several  times  In 
recent  years  to  prevent  nationwide  strikes  In 
transportation  syslem.s  Would  you  favor 
legislation  requiring  binding  arbitration 
when  labor  and  numagemeiit  lii  that  trans- 
porta/tiou  system  cannot  reach  an  accord — 

Yes   -- -- 89   2 

No     --- 10  8 

11.  To  combat  inflation,  would  you  favor — 
A    Reduced    Federal    domestic    spending — 

Yes - --   58  6 

No     41    4 

B  Reduced  military  spending — 

Yes - - BO  7 

No     --    19   2 

C.  Wage,  price,  and  profit  controls — 

Yes - 76  6 

No     23  4 

D.  Increased  taxes — 

Yea - 8  2 

No     --- 91    8 

12.  Do  you  believe  that  each  municipality 
across  the  country  should  designate  some 
space  in  its  land  use  policy  for  low  Income 
housing — 

Yes 49  9 

No 60  0 


PRINCE    GEORGES    COUNTY 
CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MART1.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  21,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
all  of  ua  In  this  body  are  familiar  with 
the  outstanding  services  rendered  by  our 
chambers  of  commerce. 

The  list  of  their  contributions  is  most 
Impressive.  They  serve  as  public  infor- 
mation centers.  They  help  to  get  roads 
paved,  bridges  built,  and  traflSc  lights  In- 
stalled They  help  to  create  better  hous- 
ing and  recreation  and  cultural  facilities. 

They  handle  consumer  complaints  and 
provide  up-to-date  information  on  legis- 
lation afTectlng  their  communities.  I^e 
value  of  their  cocnmunlty  services  can- 
not be  overeetlmated. 

But  In  order  for  the  chambers  to  con- 
tinue and  expand  their  oommunity  serv- 
ices they  must  have  sustained  stifiport 
from  their  communities,  especially  since 
they  are  largely  supported  by  dues  from 
their  members. 
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And  that  is  why  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Prince 
Georges  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which 
I  am  privileged  to  hold  membership,  will 
be  honored  by  the  county  during  Prince 
Georges  Chamber  of  Commerce  Week 
which  runs  from  October  25  to  31. 

The  citizens  of  Prince  Georges  County 
who  already  know  of  the  chamber's  ac- 
complishments are  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  chamber  and 
demonstrate  their  appreciation. 

And  1  am  cei-tain  that  those  who  are 
not  now  familiar  with  the  Prince  Georges 
Chamber  will  share  our  thanks  when 
Uie  chamber's  contributions  are  fully 
publicized  becau.se  the  Prince  Georges 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  served  in  Uie 
noblest  traditions  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  in.sert  into  the  Record  a  proclama- 
tion which  I  feel  embodies  the  heart  and 
spirit  of  the  Prince  Georges  Chamber's 
good  works  and  expresses  the  heartfelt 
appreciation  of  all  the  citizens  of  Prince 
Georges  County; 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas.  Prinoe  Georges  County  is  proud 
of  the  Prince  Oeorge's  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  Its  efforts  In  making  our  county 
a  balanced  community  and  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live,  work  and  play, 

Whereas,  the  Prince  Oeorges'  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  protected  and  maintained  the 
Free  Enterprise  System,  encouraged  private 
initiative  and  provided  the  organizational 
framework  necessary  to  make  the  business 
community  an  effective  partner  in  our  civic, 
cultural,  economic  and  educational  activi- 
ties. 

Wherea.*;.  In  order  to  inform  our  citizens 
as  to  what  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  and 
liow  It  can  benefit  them,  what  the  chamber 
Is  doing  In  the  present,  has  done  in  the  past, 
and  hopes  to  accomplish  In  the  future. 

Therefore.  Be  It  Resolved,  that  We,  the 
Prince  Georges'  County  Executive  and  Coun- 
ty Council  do  hereby  proclaim  October  21- 
31,  1971,  as  Prince  Georges'  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Week,  and  call  upon  all  citizens  to 
recognize  this  special  week  and  to  loin  in. 
Its  observance. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR.,  HON- 
ORED BY  RUTOEIRS  UNIVERSITY 
BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NKW    JEXSKT 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  October  21,  1971 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  otir 
distinguished  colleague,  Petir  Rodino, 
was  honored  by  the  board  of  governors  of 
Rutgers,  the  State  university  of  New 
Jersey,  for  his  outstanding  service  In  the 
areas  of  civil  rights  and  Immigration  and 
for  his  role  In  the  establshment  of  Co- 
lumbus Day  as  a  national  holiday.  Tiit 
citation  presented  to  Congressman  Ro- 
dino reads  in  part ; 

Renolved,  that  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of 
Rutgers,  TTie  State  University  of  New  Jersey, 
commends  its  loyal  son  and  alumnus  for  his 
outstanding  vision  and  leadership  on  b«half 
of  all  the  people  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the 
United  States  on  the  oocaslon  of  this  first 
celebration  of  Columbus  Day  as  a  National 
Holiday. 
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During  his  long  smd  enlightened  service 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Natlbnallty.  Petxr  Rodijjo  has 
earned  a  reputation  for  fairness  and  a 
commitment  to  justice.  I  am  delighted  to 
add  my  warm  and  personal  congratula- 
tions to  him  and  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  his  remarks  on 
the  occafion  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
Rutgers'  citation  which  follow: 

Remarks  of  Hon  Petek  Rodino 

On  the  eve  of  the  first  observance  of  Co- 
lumbuE  Day  as  a  national  holiday.  I  am  es- 
pecially proud  to  be  honored  by  a  university 
and  particularly  by  Rutgers  University  which 
has  played  so  vital  a  role  in  the  larger  com- 
munity 

The  university  has  traditionally  provided 
a  forum  for  questioning  and  has  been  a 
vehicle  of  progress  While  those  of  us  who 
legislate  may  supply  the  tools  for  implemen- 
tation of  programs,  often  we  depend  ui>on 
the  university  community  for  the  expression 
and  discussion  of  ideas  Therefore,  to  tajk  of 
the  problems  of  our  time,  to  talk  of  the 
challenges  of  the  70'5 — of  unemployment, 
prejudice,  housing  drug  addiction — Is  to  re- 
peat a  litany  with  which  you  are  all  familiar 
The  array  of  statistics  that  show  the  mag- 
nitude and  intractability  of  each  and  every 
one  of  these  crises  makes  a  grim  picture 
indeed. 

To  conquer  these  Injustices,  to  find  solu- 
tions for  these  problems.  wOl  take  nothing 
less  than  the  tenacity  and  the  Indomitable 
will  of  the  man  whose  birthdate  we  celebrate 
tomorrow  He  fought  tenaciously,  suffered 
terribly  because  he  wanted  to  find  the  truth 
and  to  make  it  triumph  Christopher  Colum- 
bus achieved  the  Impossible  dream  His  honor 
lies  not  only  in  the  achievement  of  that  oner- 
ous feat  of  discovery,  but  that  he  sought  tC' 
distill  the  mixture  of  fact  and  legend  of  his 
time  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  accept  as 
inevitable  the  Ills  of  our  society — Injustice, 
prejudice,  hunger  and  poverty  are  present  day 
disciples  of  this  great  visionary. 

We  most  often  remember  Columbus  as  the 
father  of  immigration  And  Indeed,  this  con- 
tribution was  incalculable  For  through  hiS 
voyage  a  pattern  was  established  for  a  na- 
tion of  many  nationalities,  traits  and  beliefs. 
Columbus  was  a  prophecy  of  the  America  to 
come— of  the  immigrant  who  uprooted  him- 
self from  his  homeland  in  search  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Those  of  us  of  Italian  heritage  rightly 
point  with  pride  to  his  origins  and  achieve- 
ments, whUe  not  forgetting  that  it  was  the 
hlspanlc  contribution  which  supported  his 
venture,  the  Portugese  charts  which  guided 
his  course,  the  British  who  colonised  our 
shores  and  the  Irish  and  Germans  and  Poles 
and  Slavs  and  n>en  from  every  part  of  the 
globe  of  every  color  and  creed  who  Inhabited 
them,  improved  them  and  who  Inspired  their 
development.  Common  to  each  of  these  im- 
migrants and  to  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans ww^  the  hopes  of  c^portunity.  progress 
and  Justice. 

Though  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  equality 
and  justice,  we  have  fallen  short  of  tbe  goals 
we  have  established.  At  times  our  actions 
have  failed  to  mirror  our  Intentions.  The 
legacy  of  this  Nation — of  Montesquieu  and 
Locke  and  Jefferson — the  foundations  of  sov- 
ereignty and  democracy  are  our  rich  b«rltag«. 
Tbe  ideas  and  ideals  for  the  formolatkiti  of 
a  social  order  predicated  on  just  powers  de- 
rived from  the  governed  and  dedicated  to 
liberty  and  equality  of  all  men  were  em- 
bodied in  one  ot  the  grsat  written  docu- 
ments In  r«oorded  blstery. 

"nie  late  JusUce  Htigo  Black  tanned  our 
Constitution  "tbe  best  hope  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  freedom  for  men  tymrjwhm*."  Ttils 
remarkable  document  and  Its  tramen  pro- 
vided future  genera tl<ws  of  Amertcans  with 
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th«  vlAlon  *ad  tooU  to  grow,  quesUon.  chal- 
lenge and  OourWi. 

mis  la  a  tlma  La  history  of  universal 
search  for  national  aa  well  as  individual 
I  den  title*,  or  qtieatlonlng,  of  seeking  oppor- 
tunities not  unlike  tboM  sought  by  the  Im- 
mlgranta.  a  time  of  redtaeorery.  It  Is  time 
for  the  rcdlaoo««r]r  of  tha  world  within  oui- 
selvea.  wlthJn  our  4>int.  that  la  stUl  the 
vastest  and  deepeat  world  to  be  explored. 

In  the  last  two  decades  we  have  suffered 
the  pains  of  maturation — I  am  hopeful  and 
confident  that  the  next  two  win  produce  an 
America  which  has  a  greater  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  her  heritage  We  can 
achlBTe  these  goals  inspired  by  the  example 
of  Columbus — the  man  who  roused  the  world, 
stirred  It  up  and  launched  It  toward  a  new 
destiny.  It  Is  appropriate  that  on  the  ere  of 
Columbus  Day.  of  honoring  the  great  Jour- 
neyman wtoo  peraonlfl«a  tHe  spirit  of  dlncov- 
•ry.  who  sought  to  distill  the  truth  from 
myth,  that  we  rededlcate  ourselves  with  that 
aame  Columbian  spirit  to  a  voyage  of  re- 
discovery toward  peace.  Justice  and  brotner- 
hood  for  all  men. 


MINORITY  VIEWS   ON   HIOHER 
EX>UCATTON  BILL 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNTSOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  House  is 
about  to  consider  the  largest  higher  ed- 
ucation bill  ever  before  U^e  Congress  In 
the  past  few  days  we  have  received 
dozens  of  reqtiests  for  information  about 
each  of  the  many  title«  and  parts  of  the 
bill  I  understand  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues have  had  a  ver>'  difficult  time  in 
acquiring  copies  of  the  committee  report. 

In  order  that  Members  and  interested 
citizens  miKht  have  available  the  views 
of  minority  members  on  the  Education 
and  lAbor  Committee  1  am  in.sertlng 
Into  the  Record  those  portions  of  the 
committee  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  Uiat  every  Mem 
ber  of  the  Hou.se  take  tiie  time  to  become 
ccMiversant  with  the  major  issues  of  H.R 
7248.   as   this   bill    wlU    influence   higher 
education  In  significant  ways  for  a  long 
time  to  come 

The  material  follows: 

SupPLlMaXTAL   Views 

This  Is  one  of  the  largest,  moet  oompre- 
heruilve  bills  to  be  reported  to  the  House 
from  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
in  scTeral  years.  It  extends  without  change 
so<ne  existing  programs.  It  slffiuacantly 
amends  otheia.  And  It  propoaes  »«Teral  new 
Federal  Initiatives  la  all  level.s  of  education. 
Including  elementary  and  secondary.  As  stich 
It  Is  doubtful  that  any  single  Member  of 
the  Oongreas  could  fully  agree  with  -or  fully 
di.sa«!r«e  vttn — every  feature  of  every  title 
of  the  bUl  Wa  on  the  Minority  are  proud  of 
the  work  of  our  Cocnmlttee  In  many  respects. 
We  believe  much  in  thla  bill  will  allow  the 
Federal  guieimnent  to  continue  Its  history  or 
positive  leadership  and  support  for  quality 
poRtaeoondary  education. 

But  the  bUl  has  major  weakneasea.  Not 
just  miner  differences  of  Judgment,  but  seri- 
ous nxatters  which  relate  to  the  fundamental 
question  of  nattodal  purpoao  and  prlorltlex 
There  are  three  laanea  in  particular  which 
we  feel  warrant  the  serious  oooaideratloo  of 
every  MwnhT — 

( 1 )  Ttaa  faU  Oomniittae  pr>5>aaal  makes 
absolutely  no  pnigrems  U>warclfl  skrh!e\!iig  our 
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k>ng-s<arKHng  goal  of  removing  financial  bar- 
riers to  poataeoondary  education  for  aU  who 
qualify.  By  refusing  to  adopt  amendments 
to  the  Education  Opportunity  Qrant  (EOO) 
program  which  would  aaeure  that  stxidents  of 
the  greatest  need  get  aaelstanoe  flrst.  the 
Committee  has  left  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  task  of  reafflmitng  an  Important 
uatlona.  commitment. 

(3 1  Without  anything  near  adequate  In- 
formation and  understanding  of  Its  ImpUca- 
Uons,  the  Commltt<>e  \s  proposing  that  we 
give  out  hundreds  of  mlllluns  of  dollars  to 
ln.stltut;ons  for  general  operating  funds  - 
based  mainly  on  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled. Such  a  law.  if  funded,  would  Initiate 
a  fundamental  change  In  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Federal  g<5vernment  atid  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education.  Bef<~>re  we  take 
such  a  step,  we  believe  much  more  adequate 
data  m-.t.'Tt  be  gathered  and  analyzed  For 
now.  therefore,  we  prefer  a  roet  of  educa- 
tion allowance  Instead  of  any  per  capita  In- 
sUtutlonai  aid  formula.  In  addition,  for  those 
instltuuons  whIcJi  do  Indeed  face  a  severe 
and  Immediate  niijtnciai  crlsLs.  we  strongly 
support  the  Committee  provision  for  tempo- 
rary rel'.ef  grants  t<i  such  lastitutloiis. 

(3)  The  need  for  assistance  In  stipportlng 
new  approaches  to  post -secondary  educa- 
tion— as  embodied  In  the  proposed  National 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education — has  been 
eloquently  stated  before  our  Committee, 
through  professional  Jourruils.  In  the  popu- 
lar press,  and  at  numerous  educational 
meetings  Yft.  our  Committee  regretfully 
voted  this  proposal  down.  The  desperate 
need  for  Innovation  and  reform  remains. 
EDiTCATioN  orponTfNrrr  nsAwrn 

Since  1985.  the  Education  Oppwrtunlty 
Grant  program  has  assisted  over  700.000  stu- 
dents m  their  pursuit  of  higher  education. 
For  many  of  those  students,  they  would  not 
tiave  been  able  to  attend  without  the  aid 
But  many  others  who  benefited  from  the 
aid  did  so  at  the  expense  of  needier  students 
who  were  not  able — because  of  where  thoy 
lived  or  where  they  wanted  to  attend  col- 
lege— to  acquire  grant  assistance  to  pursue 
further  education  This  Is  due  In  large  meas- 
ure to  the  Inequitable  way  In  which  the 
present  program  Ls  designed  and  adminis- 
tered TTiLs  bill  would  extend  for  five  years 
the  same  Inequities — In  fact,  it  could  fur- 
ther detract   from   achieving   equal   access 

First,  thla  program  Is  dependent  on  an  Ir- 
relevant and  arbitrary  state  allotment  for- 
mula. Under  the  present  state  formula,  al- 
lotments to  31  states  deviate  more  than  3'" 
from  the  national  mean.  The  Committee  not 
only  refu.'ied  to  improve  this  situation,  but 
adopted  a  modification  to  the  state  allot- 
ment formula  which  would  scatter  the 
money  for  Initial  year  award.s  even  more! 
Based  on  the  same  appropriation,  allotnnents 
fnr  Initial  year  awards  to  S8  states  would 
vary  more  than  3%  from  the  national  aver- 
age. We  ask.  in  a  program  which  is  supposed 
to  help  needy  sttidents.  why  New  York.  Ore- 
gon, Wyoming  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  get  leas  than  15  ,  of  their  approved 
r^uests  fnr  EDO's  (u.nlng  this  rear's  appro- 
priation >  while  Arkansas.  Hawaii  and  South 
Carolina  would  get  over  *0%  of  their  re- 
quest.s'*  I'here  are  Inequities  in  any  state 
allotment  formula.  Is  It  right  that  •  stu- 
dent uot  get  a  grant  In  one  state  while  a  stu- 
dent from  another  state  with  even  a  higher 
Income  can  receive  a  grant -Just  because  of 
some  arbitrary  state  formula'  We  believe 
that  the  EOO's  should  be  available  to  the 
needles',  students  wherever  thev  reside  or 
alteiKl  college 

That  IS  not  the  only  inequity  m  the  tx)m- 
mitice  proposal  Onoe  the  state  allotment 
is  made,  uneven  distribution  of  funds  with- 
in the  state  could  reaiiH  because  so  much 
depeiMls  on  the  college's  request  to  the  Com- 
mlBslonrer  for  funds.  Those  colleges  which 
i<;arted  with  a  large  base  of  student  aid  pro- 
grams  and   thoee    with    the   most    exf>erlence 
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In  this  aspect  otf  the  "grantamanahlp  game" 
Ci>a\e  out  ahead.  Bo  a  student  t>eoomes  de- 
pendent on  the  success  of  his  college  In  get- 
ting a  sufficient  share  of  the  state  allotment. 

Still  greater  Inequities  could  occur — and 
do  occur  under  the  present  program — In  how 
the  college  it.self  selects  students  for  EOQ's. 
It  Is  entirely  possible  under  this  profrriim  for 
a  given  college  to  give  some  students  grants; 
and  others  In  the  very  same  or  worse  financial 
situation  no  grants.  It  is  possible  to  give 
smaller  grants  to  the  needier  students.  Or  to 
use  the  grants  to  "bid"  for  certain  types  of 
f^tu dents  This  whole  process  requires  that 
students  must  shop  around  at  different  col- 
leges to  !iee  where  they  can  get  the  best  deal. 
It  Is  no  wonder  that  some  bright,  but  poor, 
students  never  even  try  to  further  their  edu- 
cation. 

The  proposed  program  perpetuates  all  of 
the  atx>ve  weaknesses  found  In  the  present 
EOO  program  A  recent  survey  conducted  for 
the  highly  respected  College  Scholarship 
Service  Indicates  that  "Institutional  practices 
for  awarding  student  financial  aid  generally 
do  not  favor  the  neediest  students  "  Findings 
of  the  study  Indicate  that: 

Students  from  more  sffluent  families  gen- 
erally attend  higher  cost  in.stltutlons  and, 
because  niea.su  red  need  is  ba."ied  on  these 
ci.>sts.  they  received  as  much  aid  as  lower  in- 
cjiue  students  attending  lower  coat  instltu- 
lliin.s 

High  need  was  only  weskly  associated  with 
Increases  In  the  grant  share  of  the  aid  pack- 
age and  sometimes  uegaUvely  correlated  with 
the  grant  share 

In  private  Instimtlons  the  average  efTect  of 
having  need  of  $1,000  reduced  the  student's 
probability  of  admission  by  seven  percent. 
I  Costs  of  pruiile  Institutions  made  the  Im- 
pact of  this  efleot  even  greater  >  In  public 
iTistltutlons.  the  average  effect  of  similar  need 
reduced  the  probability  of  admission  by  11  "^^ 
I  adjusted  to  take  Into  account  the  effects  of 
adml.sslons  policies  at  public  InstltuUoiiS  for 
out-of-state  studeutsi. 

The  studentB  most  likely  to  be  excluded 
from  higher  education  by  Inadequacies  of  aid 
are  tho.se  with  the  greatest  need. 

Those  who  favor  the  Committee  EOO  pro- 
posal must  be  willing  to  put  an  unusual 
arnouiit  of  faith  in  the  hnanclal  aid  officer  at 
each  participating  Institution.  They  wUl  be 
the  ones  making  the  crviclal  decisions  In  how 
students  get  assisted  under  this  program.  We 
are  aware  of  many  highly  profes-^lonal  aid 
offlcers.  Several  of  them  have  testified  liefore 
our  Committee.  But  we  must  look  at  the  na- 
tional picture  A  recent  survey  on  financial 
aid  ofHcers  found  that : 

a.  There  Is  an  annual  2B  percent  turnover 
In  the  position  of  student  fliianclal  aid  ad- 
ministrator. 

b.  Twenty-nine  jjeroent  of  financial  aid  ad- 
ministrators are  employed  part  time. 

c  Thirty-seven  percent  of  financial  aid  ad- 
ministrators are  rated  at  a  low  level  of 
profeftiiaiiallzailon.  tOnly  15  percent  are 
rated  at  a  high  level.) 

d  From  34  percent  to  42  percent  of  those 
fiaanctal  aid  administrators  responsible  for 
aid  policy  are  rated  low  In  professlonallsatlon 

e  Student  financial  aid  administrators 
have  the  lowest  median  salary  of  all  college 
administrators. 

Ilioae  hndli^igs  refer  to  colleges  and  unl- 
\erslll«ti  with  some  past  experience  In  ad- 
mlnlsterlrg  student  aid  programs  We  are 
cincenied  what  will  happen  when,  as  pro- 
vided for  In  the  bill,  hundreds  of  proprietary 
schools  begin  to  participate  In  such  a  loosely 
ontroUed  program.  Most  of  these  institu- 
tions have  no  experience  administering  pub- 
l:c  student  grant  programs. 

Ilie  Committee  proposal  follows  present 
practice  in  requiring  that  each  institution 
analyse  a  family's  Income  and  aasets.  num- 
ber of  children,  number  of  children  In  col- 
lege, unustial  medical  expertaes.  any  biialn— ■ 
faUures.  etc.  In  determining  the  expeeted 
"family  contribution".  Most  Institutions  now 
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use  the  services  of  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  or  American  College  Testing  to  do 
this  analysis  But  other  colleges  use  different 
systems.  So  any  hypothetical  student  could 
go  to  one  Institution  and  be  told  his  ex- 
pected contribution  Is  g260.  Another  college 
might  sav  »3as  and  another  •400.  Why  should 
this  be""  It  Just  adds  to  the  confusion  and 
trouble  a  student  must  go  through  to  find 
the  best  deal.  We  believe  a  student's  con- 
tribution should  be  analyzed,  using  every 
important  Ingredient  that  can  equitably  be 
considered.  But  we  ask  that  a  student's  ex- 
pected contribution  be  determined  under  the 
same  system  wherever  he  chooses  to  go. 

Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon 
have  all  established  equal  opportunity  as  a 
national  goal.  We  believe  that  the  majority 
of  Congress  wishes  to  see  that  goal  become 
reality.  To  do  so  requires  that  we  make  sure 
our  EOO  program  adheres  to  the  following 
ba&lc  principles: 

(1)  EDO  8  Should  be  available  to  eligible 
students  wherever  they  pursue  further  edu- 
cation. 

(3)  A  student's  financial  resources  should 
be  evaluated  alike  by  all  lixstliutions. 

(3)  Students  with  similar  need  should  re- 
ceive similar  aid. 

(4)  Prospective  students  should  be  able 
to  count  on  aid,  according  to  their  resources. 
as  a  help  In  planning  for  post-secondary 
education. 

(5)  Whatever  Congress  appropriates,  those 
students  who  have  the  least  In  the  way  of 
financial  resources  should  receive  the  grant 
aid  flrst. 

Not  one  of  these  principles  Is  assured  of 
being  followed  IX  the  Congress  accepts  the 
EOO  provision  now  In  this  bill  We  must 
remember  that  for  many  this  program  does 
make  the  difference  between  going  on  to  fur- 
ther education  and  not  going  on  Most  mid- 
dle- and  upper-lnoome  fanUlles  have  various 
options  as  to  financing  a  child's  poetsecond- 
ary  training  The  very  needy  student  often 
has  no  option.  He  must  look  to  this  one 
EOG  program. 

We  cannot  believe  that  Congress,  given 
the  opportunity,  wotild  refuse  to  adopt  an 
amended  EOO  program  which  will  make 
sure  that  all  of  the  principles  outlined  above 
are  made  Into  reality.  We  intend  to  give  it 
that  opportunity. 

Our  proposal  would  assure  that  Federal 
student  aid  under  this  one  program  would 
be  directed  first  at  those  students  who  can 
make  the  least  contribution  to  their  further 
education.  But  mlddle-lnoome  students 
would  benefit  as  well.  The  amount  of  each 
EOO  would  be  $1400  minus  exp)ecited  family 
contribution,  or  one-half  of  the  student's 
need — whichever  amount  is  the  lesser.  This 
formula  Is  similar  to  that  In  the  Senate- 
passed  bin.  S  659  It  would  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  each  needy  student  to  a  point 
equal  to  that  of  the  student  who  can  con- 
tribute 11400 

The  propiosal  has  been  developed  after 
consultation  with  dozens  of  experts  In  the 
financial  aid  community.  U  would  remove  the 
inequities  which  will  abound  under  Mte  pro- 
posal in  the  Committee  bill.  It  will  allow 
the  Congress  to  reafllrm  the  oft  rei>eated 
promise  that  "no  student  should  be  barred, 
because  of  a  lack  of  resources,  from  piirsulng 
further  eduoatlon  If  he  la  qualified  and  mo- 
tivated to  do  so." 

iNsrrrtmoNAL  aid 

Never  before  has  the  Oongreas  assumed 
the  role  of  financing  general  operating  ooets 
of  all  public  and  private  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  through  a  general  Institu- 
tional aid  formula.  We  have  provided  funds 
with  few  strings  attached  to  selected  In- 
Btttutlons  on  the  basis  of  their  making  a 
contrlbuUon  to  national  goals — e.g.  aid  to 
land-grant  colleges,  overhead  on  research 
(xjntracts,  assistance  to  developing  Institu- 
tions. Institutional  stipends  to  universities 
enrolling    Federally-assisted    graduate    etu- 
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dents.  But  this  blU  pushes  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment over  a  hN*tofore  uncrossed  poUcy 
threshold. 

Federal  dollars  now  constitute  over  Vi% 
of  the  total  budget  of  our  higher  education 
system.  Most  of  these  dollars  flow  to  Institu- 
tions through  research  contracts,  student  as- 
sLstance  programs,  and  categorical  p>rogramB 
related  to  specific  national  objectives. 

Before  we  move  toward  sharing  with  the 
states  a  responsibility  for  providing  general 
operating  funds  to  all  institutions  of  higher 
education,  we  should  at  least  have:  (1)  a 
full  understanding  of  the  consequences  In 
relation  to  future  state  funding  patterns; 
(2)  an  understanding  of  the  effect  of  the 
formula  on  Internal  Institutional  practices; 
( 3 1  some  comprehension  of  how  well  colleges 
are  using  their  present  resources;  and  (4| 
a  fair  and  sound  formula  directed.  In  part 
at  least,  to  meeting  the  needs  of  those  In- 
stitutions and  states  which  are  making  the 
greatest  effort  to  meet  their  own  financial 
obligations. 

We  do  not  know  much  at  all  about  these 
issues  (For  example,  no  one  has  yet  been 
able  to  define  the  nature  of  "deficits"  at 
public  colleges  )  But  these  Issues  can  be 
understood  and  the  bill  provides  in  two  sep- 
arate sections,  for  thorough  studies  related 
to  the  financing  of  higher  education,  includ- 
ing recommendations  on  the  most  appropri- 
ate means  for  the  Federal  government  to  pro- 
vide s.sslstanc«  To  get  locked-ln  to  a  formula 
ba.sed  on  enrollment,  before  these  studies  are 
made,  is  a  tragic  mistake,  certain  to  lead  over 
the  years  to  a  waste  or  misdirection  of  Fed- 
eral funds  badly  needed  In  other  critical 
areas 

The  argument  for  rushing  through  an  In- 
stitutional aid  bill  t>efore  we  have  good  data 
and  analysis  Is  that  "our  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  experiencing  a  financial 
crisis."  Section  1201  of  the  bill  reads  ••  •  • 
an  emergency  condition  has  arisen  which 
threatens  •  •  •,"  and  "It  is  therefore  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  meet  this  critical 
need.  •  •  ••  Although  there  have  been  some 
very  worthy  studies  made  in  the  last  year 
or  so,  the  evidence  does  not  Indicate  that  all 
or  even  a  majority  of  institutions  are  yet  In 
serious  trouble  Most  institutions  do  not  find. 
JuBt  as  millions  of  families  and  businesses 
and  public  school  systems,  thiat  they  have  all 
the  resources  they  would  like  to  have.  That 
circumstance  Is  not  unique  to  higher 
education. 

We  think  It  is  clear,  however,  that  scrme 
Institutions  are  In  deep  financial  trouble. 
Many  of  them  do  deserve  special  considera- 
tion for  Federal  assistance  But  their  prob- 
lems will  not  be  solved  by  doling  out  money 
on  an  even-handed  basis  to  all  colleges.  Their 
situation  should  be  met  through  a  program 
which  can  pinpoint  real  need  and  focus  aid 
on  that  need.  That  Is  the  reason  we  support 
TlUe  XVin  of  this  bill — Temporary  Relief 
for  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  In  Fi- 
nancial Distress.  Under  this  program,  the 
Congress  can  respond  to  legitimate  cases  of 
Institutional  need  without  scattering  aid  In 
such  a  way  that  no  Institution,  with  that 
aid  alone,  can  recover  from  a  serious  financial 
condition. 

Prior  to  full  Committee  action,  the  basic 
proposal  now  In  the  bill  would  have  given  to 
each  and  every  accredited  college  SI 00  for 
each  lower-dl vision  student,  SIM  for  each 
upper-dlvlslon  student,  and  $200  for  each 
graduate  student.  No  study — or  even  a  logi- 
cal rationale — has  been  presented  to  the 
Committee  which  shows  why  these  are  the 
right  figures  or.  Indeed,  the  best  pKJsslble 
approach  That  formula  still  remains  In  the 
bill,  except  that  two-thirds  of  the  money 
would  be  distributed  under  this  approach 
and  one-third  under  a  "cost  of  education" 
approach. 

We  believe  all  of  the  aid  to  be  provided  at 
this  beginning  time  stiould  be  t>aeed  on  the 
cost  of  education  principle.  That  approach 
supplements  and  complements  the  existing 
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Federal  priorities  as  reflected  In  student  as- 
sistance programs  Since  no  student  pays  his 
full  cost  of  education,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment would  assume  a  responsibility  for  fol- 
lowing Federally-assisted  students  with  cost 
of  education  grants  Our  prop>oeal  would  be 
to  give  each  college  a  jjercentage  of  the  total 
Federal  aid  received  In  a  given  year  for  the 
Education  Opportunity  Grant,  College  Work 
Study,  and  National  Defense  Student  Ix)an 
programs,  and  a  portion  of  the  G.I  Bill  ben- 
efits going  to  veterans  who  had  not  previ- 
ously been  enrolled  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education. 

What  has  been  the  position  of  the  higher 
education  community  on  this  Issue?  Natu- 
rally many  college  presidents  see  greener  pas- 
tures ahead  if  the  Congress  would  lock  itself 
In  to  per  capita  Institutional  grants.  They 
know  how  difficult  It  would  be  to  change  the 
formula  once  It  was  funded — especially  since 
the  large  public  colleges  would  have  the 
greatest  stake  in  keeping  the  p>er  capita  ap- 
proach. They  understandably  look  with  great 
anticipation  on  the  prospect  of  CongTe« 
building  another  "Impact  aid"  program,  but 
this   time  for  higher  education. 

The  major  higher  education  associations 
have  endorsed  the  per  capita  formula  Al- 
though their  continuing  disagreements  often 
filter  through  their  public  poeltlon.  their 
leaders  decided  early  In  the  game  to  reach  a 
compromise  on  the  points  at  issue  and  then 
present  a  united  front  to  the  Oongreas  Tlie 
amazing  fact  Is  that  no  association  has  been 
able  to  present  a  sound,  logical  rationale  for 
the  per  capita  formula  In  the  bill  Nor  have 
they  presented  the  Committee  any  Intellec- 
tual analysis  of  the  consequences  for  higher 
education  of  adopting  this  formula  over  some 
other. 

But  Important  and  reasoned  arguments 
have  been  presented  from  the  higher  educa- 
tion community  against  any  sort  of  per  cap- 
ita formula  These  voices  argue  that  general 
aid  may  be  a  wolf  In  sheep's  clothing,  espe- 
cially lor  pru-ate  Institutions  which  may  be- 
come overly  dependent  on  such  aid  only  to 
discover  that  they  must  accept  Increasing 
Federal  Involvement  in  their  Internal  affairs 
to  keep  receiving  the  aid. 

Another  weakness  which  may  have 
pointed  to  Is  the  lack  of  a  strong  require- 
ment that  state  legislatures  maintain  their 
own  effort  on  behalf  of  higher  education 
What  we  predict  is  that  many  legislatures 
will  use  this  Insututlonal  aid  bill  as  an  ex- 
ctise  to  cut  t>ack  their  own  appropriations 
If  they  do  so  on  the  hope  that  Congress  will 
appropriate  the  full  $950  million— the  esu- 
mated  first  year  cost  of  this  title — the  results 
could  be  disastrous  Msmy  Institutions  could 
end  up  with  lets  public  money  than  they 
would  have  without  this  bill.  The  Committee 
prop>oeaJ  does  require  that  each  Institution — 
public  and  private — expend  an  amount  not 
less  than  its  average  expenditures  over  the 
previous  two  years  In  order  to  qualify  for 
Federal  institutional  aid.  One  quickly  re- 
alizes that  this  feature  of  the  bill  will  harm 
those  institutions  which  need  it  the  most — 
the  ones  who  do  not  have  enotigh  money 
to  spend  as  much  as  they  did  in  the  past 
So  if  an  institution's  enrollment  goes  down, 
or  the  stock  market  Is  having  problems,  or 
if  the  legislature  cuts  back  for  some  reason, 
or  whatever  .  .  .  that  Institution  would  not 
qtialify  for  aid  under  this  proposal  As  one 
way  out.  many  liistltutlons  might  be  tempted 
to  liicreaae  tuitions  in  order  to  have  the 
same  amount  In  Its  budget  as  It  had  the  past 
two  years  L<et  us  hope  not. 

Finally,  any  per  capita  approach  puts  our 
private  colleges  at  a  severe  disadvantage. 
Although  their  combined  total  enroUment  is 
increasing,  the  proportion  of  students  at- 
tending private  colleges  is  going  down  each 
year. 

That  means  private  colleges  as  a  group 
get  less  and  lees  of  the  pie  each  year  Since 
small  colleges  (most  of  thetn  private)  can 
not  realize  the  same  economies  that  can  be 
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achieved  at  large  lusUlutlona,  the  re<U  Im- 
pact of  <loUars  tied  to  per  capita  formulas 
i«nd3  to  be  leaa  at  the  Battel  institution. 

So  we  aee  many  of  theee  weakJiesaes  ae 
souiid  and  persuaalTe  reaaons  for  keeping  out 
of  broad,  per  capita  institutional  grants  at 
least  until  we  have  completed  projected 
studies  that  will  supply  sufficient  background 
(lata.  We  ac;ree  wltb  many  of  the  candid 
cummenta  of  Dr.  BaJph  Dungan.  Chancellor 
if  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Higher  Education,  who  testlfled  before  our 
subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the  State  Higher 
Education  Eiecutlvo  Officers.  Dr.  Dungan. 
cautioning  asalnst  Jumping  too  quickly  to- 
wards a  formula  grant  program,  aald,  "Un- 
fortunately I  myself  believe  that  higher  edu- 
cation as  well  as  health  care  In  this  country 
IS  among  t^f  least  beat  managed  of  our  pub- 
Uce  enterprises.  .  ."  Kxplalning  that  before 
we  launch  Into  any  formula  program  we 
ohuuid  understand  the  true  nature  of  the 
HxiJLncial  problems  of  higher  eduoatlon,  Dr 
Dungan  stated  that  he  "would  not  like  to 
see  the  I'ederal  Ooverument  come  In  .  .  . 
with  a  massive  Injection  and,  or  even  a  mod- 
est amount  of  inijuey  which  freezes  bad 
practices." 

Dr  Alice  Rivliii.  Senior  Fellow  at  Brook- 
lags  InsutuUou,  ai&o  counseled  the  subcom- 
mittee against  any  kind  of  formula  grant 
saying  we  "should  use  more  selective  instru- 
ments better  adapted  to  meeting  |  these  | 
various  kinds  of  crises  '  She,  along  with 
Frank  Newman  of  Stanford  University,  rec- 
ommended the  cost  of  educataon  approach 
as  the  beaC  method  presently  known  of  get- 
ting additional  unrestricted  federal  aid  to 
uislltutions  who  are  assisting  In  nkeetliig 
iiationai  priorities. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation recommended  the  cost  of  education 
allowaooe  almoat  three  jrears  ago.  It  Is  a 
w«ll-thoughtout.  Justifiable,  and  appropri- 
ate response  to  the  emergency  need  to  get 
more  money  to  Institutions. 

That  is  our  preference — cost  of  education 
grants.  This  ties  the  money  to  Federal  pri- 
orities. It  does  not  put  prtrate  oolleges  at  a 
dlaadi-antage  (since  they  get  a  larger  dollar 
volume  of  Pedwal  student  aid  money  per  Ku- 
dent  than  do  the  public  Institutions) .  It  doen 
not  lock  the  Oongreas  In  to  a  formula  which 
will  be  moat  dlOcult  to  alter  even  If  further 
studies  show  It  to  be  Inadequate  or  Inequi- 
table. We  hope  the  Congress  does  not  get  the 
national  goyernincnt  locked  In  to  any  per 
capita  approach  to  instltutlonai  aid  at  this 
time. 

IKNOTATIOW     AND     RZrOtM      IN     POSTSECONDAIT 

EBT'CATIOW 

Some  periods  of  history  find  people  more 
receptive  to  innovation  and  ch&iige  than 
others.  And  tome  segments  of  society  are 
more  prone  to  change  at  one  point  lu  time 
Lhan  another.  We  believe  that  now  Is  Lhe 
time  to  assist  poetsecondary  education  re- 
evaluate its  role,  and  adjust  to  the  chaiiglng 
iieeds  of  society  and  Its  students,  move 
toward  new  approaches  to  the  teaching/ 
iearnuig  process  and  generally  pursue  new 
courses  of  achieving  excellence  and  effi- 
ciency. 

More  thaii  two  years  ago  the  C&rnegie 
Coauniaalou  on  Higher  Education  reoum- 
inended  the  creation  of  a  Natlouai  f\>uii(la- 
tion  for  tiie  Development  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. '  President  Nlxoa  soon  thereafter  made 
a  eimilar  proposal  to  bba  Congress.  Again 
last  March  the  President  reoom mended  the 
L-rc-atlon  of  a  Natlooai  FouodaUon  for  Higher 
Exlucatlon.  lu  shape  and  function  were 
sucnrewbai  diilerent  than  the  Clrst  prof>osai. 
In  the  Last  couple  oX  months,  members  on 
our  Ooounittse  helpad  shape  yet  another 
proposal  for  a  Poundatioo.  changing  many 
of  the  specifics  in  the  Administration  bill 
to  conform  wltb  the  sevwnU  valuable  sug- 
gestions iBMle  by  ib»  hlgber  education  com- 
tnuuity. 
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It  Is  regrettable  that  some  Members  on 
the  Committee  did  not  fully  understand 
the  potential  of  this  proposal.  No  one  is 
suggesting  that  the  Federal  government  now 
start  dictating  what  changes  should  take 
place  In  our  Institutions  of  higher  leamliig 
On  the  contrary,  what  Is  being  suggested  Is 
a  Federal  role  In  assUUng  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  adapt  themselves  more  closely 
to  what  they  would  like  to  become.  That 
often  takes  "seed  nioney"  which  Is  hard  to 
weasel  out  of  tight  In&UMClonal  budgets 
The  paradox  Is  that  II  appropriate  changes 
could  take  place,  the  institution  might  be 
batter  able  to  maintain  a  solid  fluauciai 
tootiKg  on  ItA  own 

What  kuids  of  Innovations  and  reform  are 
we  talking  about?  What  areas  of  Involve- 
ment would  be  appropriate  fur  a  Founda- 
tloci?  Afuch  of  the  answer  Is  found  in  a 
statement  of  endorsement  from  fifteen  aca- 
demic deans  and  other  college  administra- 
tors from  around  the  country.  They  point 
to  the  following  changes  taking  place  In 
parts  of  higher  education  which  could  be 
coordinated  and  encouraged  by  a  National 
Foundation . 

The  Integration  of  undergraduate  social 
concerns  with  the  forma]  educational  proc- 
ess 

'l"he  Aidenlng  of  the  age  range  of  students 

The  modification  of  tlie  triidltloual  four- 
year  undergraduate  format 

The  Introduction  of  various  media  and 
technical  devices  including  computers  as 
learning  aids 

Increased  creative  and  Independent  work 
at  the  undergraduate  level 

New  clIenteleB  such  as  housewlve.^  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  force,  and  nunorlty  stu- 
dents 

Cioals  of  the  undergraduate  degree  to  be 
determined  by  experiences  rather  than  an 
accumulation  ot  a  magic  number  of  credit 
hoxirs 

Colleges  to  place  more  emphasis  on  teach- 
ing effectiveness  and  Its  evaluation 

Greater  fiscal  responalbllitv  and  <»ncern 
for  both  the  cost  and  benefit  ic'tpects  of  the 
educational  ex|>erlenoe 

ISare  effective  coalition  of  public  and  pri- 
vate master  plans 

Co^irses  to  demoiwtrate  and  Instill  a  re- 
spect for  the  ethnic  pluralism  of  our  society 

Consortia  arrangementH  for  both  efficiency 
and  quality  considerations 

The  meeting  of  degree  requlremenU  out- 
side of  the  traditional   institutional   setting. 

Again  the  need  for  such  reforms  in  post- 
secondary  education  has  been  voiced  over  and 
over  throughout  the  media  Reports  such  as 
that  of  the  Newman  Task  Force  on  Higher 
Education,  the  excellent  series  of  reports  from 
the  Carnegie  Commission.  The  Assembly  on 
University  Ooals  and  Oovemance — all  of 
these  and  more  have  provided  valtiable  road- 
mapis  for  needed  change  In  higher  education 
As  we  Increase  the  percentage  of  high  school 
gradtiates  who  go  on  to  college,  the  need  for 
additional  diversity  in  the  opportunities  they 
have  becomes  crucial  New  types  of  Institu- 
tions may  be  called  for.  Kducatlon  outside  of 
brick -and-mortar  institutions  should  become 
a  more  viable  option. 

With  this  massive  bill,  within  which  we  un- 
fortunately Included  the  continuation  of 
some  old  programs  which  many  feel  have  out- 
lasted their  usefulnew,  surely  we  should  be 
able  to  Include  t  Federal  MechanJftm  for  the 
support  of  innovation  at  the  poetaecondary 
level  We  will  make  a  big  mistake  If  we  pass 
this  opportunity  by 

SrMMABT 

These  then  are  the  major  Issues  There  are 
other  provisions  In  the  bUl  which  we  would 
like  to  see  changed.  But  these  seem  to  us  to 
have  the  most  profound  consequences  for  the 
future  at  hlgber  education.  To  sum  tip — 

<  1 )  We  batlere  that  as  a  mattar  of  national 
eonaelence.    Education    Opportunity    Oraots 
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should  be  available  first  to  the  neediest 
students  As  It  stands,  the  bUl  would  result  in 
a  setback  to  all  who  believe  In  providing 
equal  opportunity  to  pursue  further  educa- 
tion. We  encourage  other  Members  at -the 
House  to  Join  us  In  stipportlng  rtT  amend- 
ment to  reaffirm  this  important  national 
commitment. 

UW  ^e  believe  that  further  studies  about 
the  nature  of  higher  education  financing  and 
Implications  of  specific  formulas  are  neces- 
sary before  we  can  confidently  adopt  any  per 
capita  formula  for  general  aid  to  all  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Provisions  for  such 
studies  are  In  the  bill  Until  then,  we  l)elleve 
the  sounder  alternative  U  to  provide  cost  of 
education  allowances  to  Institutions,  based 
on  the  amount  of  student  aid  received  from 
the  Federal  government.  In  addition,  for  In- 
stitutions In  severe  financial  distress,  we  sup- 
port the  bill's  provision  for  temporary  relief 
assistance  grants 

(3)  We  believe  the  reported  bill  leaves  a  big 
gap  In  Federal  higher  education  legislation  by 
not  providing  for  a  mechanism  to  stlmtilate 
and  encourage  educational  Innovation  and 
reform.  We  urge  the  creation  of  a  National 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education  to  fill  this 
need 

AI.BEBT    H      QtTTE 
Al.I»HOKZO    BlLl. 

John  Dii-lensack 
William  A  Stticks 
Eabj,  F  LAHiKiBirBE 

OSVAL    HANSTN 
ElDWIJf  B    FORSTTH*. 

ADDtTioNAL  Vnrws 

I  aiu  in  at^reement  with  the  Supplemental 
Vlew.s  exceipt  for  the  endorsement  of  cost 
of  education  granU  to  Institutions  of  high- 
er lesu-ulng.  It  Ls  my  belief  that  the  role 
of  the  Federal  government  should  be  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  State.  Federal  funds 
should  go  to  liistitutlons  In  support  of  spe- 
cific and  important  national  objectives- -not 
simply  because  a  college  exists.  While  the 
cost  of  education  approach  has  some  tie  to 
Federal  objectives,  e  g  .  assisting  students 
which  wotild  otherwise  find  It  difficult  to 
pursue  further  education,  these  grants  would 
be  scattered  among  all  but  a  small  hand- 
ful of  institutions  which  have  not  chosen  to 
participate  in  Federal  student  aid  programs 
The  cost  would  l>e  significant;  the  results 
minimal. 

Why  should  the  Federal  government  poiu 
millions  of  dollars  In  general  aid  Into  state 
colleges  and  universities  which  the  states 
refuse  to  adequately  fund?  If  we  want  to 
8*slst  private  Institutions,  why  should  we 
distribute  general  aid  In  such  a  way  that  the 
difference  between  the  costs  of  attending  a 
private  school  and  a  public  school  continues 
to  increase''  Why  U  it  not  better  policy  t<-> 
provide  more  student  assistance,  so  that  stu- 
dents would  have  a  freer  choice  of  where 
to  attend  and  take  additional  money  with 
them  to  pay  their  cost*' 

There  are  other  questions  which  should 
be  answered  before  we  put  such  a  high 
priority  on  institutional  grants  Why  should 
an  institution  which  uses  Its  facilities  50"^ 
of  the  time  get  the  same  Federal  aid  as  one 
that  usee  theirs  80%  of  the  time?  Why  Is 
it  Important  national  policy  to  build  a  great- 
er budget  deficit  In  order  to  give  general  aid 
to  schools  with  millions  of  dollars  In  endow- 
ment funds?  And  do  we  really  know  whether 
It  Is  a  good  InTMtment  to  put  large  amouni.s 
of  general  aid  Into  those  600  coUegos  with 
fewer  than  600  students? 

The  publicity  on  the  plight  of  our  col- 
leges and  unlTcraltlM  has  created  sonMWbat 
of  a  baadwacon.  But  to  give  out  aid  Indis- 
criminately to  all  colleges — a  shotgun  rather 
than  a  nfle  approach — la  a  mistake.  It  Is  far 
wiser  public  policy  to  assist  only  tbo—  in- 
stitutions which  prore  themselves  to  be  in  se- 
vera  ^'""'■"*«'  difficulty,  and  whloh  oaa  allow 
promise  of  recovery  If  given  temporary  (raat 
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ikwlsiance.  I  endorse  the  provision  to  do  this, 
Title  XVin  in  the  Committee  bill,  but  must 
oppose  any  prog;rain  which  would  distribute 
aid  to  all  Institutions  unrelated  to  any  spe- 

r\nc  national  objectives. 

John  N    Em.KN»OKj» 

Addttiomai.  Vnrws 

We  strongly  support  the  provision  of  Title 
X  which  prohibits  dlscrlmlnaUcD  on  the 
basis  of  sex  In  employment  In  educational  In- 
ftltutlons  We.  however,  have  a  deep  concern 
ab<.>ut  the  provisions  of  Title  X  affecting  en- 
rollment admissions  policies,  not  because  of 
R  prohibition  against  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  but  because  of  further  Federal 
restrictions  and  control  over  Institutions  of 
liigher  education.  We  will  recall  the  strong 
opposition  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion when  some  In  the  Congrees  proposed 
punitive  legislation  which  would  have  with- 
held funds  frotn  such  institutions  if  they  did 
not  crack  down  adequately  on  rebellious 
students. 

Through  the  years.  Institutions  of  higher 
education  have  been  single-sex  Institutions, 
predominantly  single-sex  Institutions  and 
completely  oo-educatlonal  Institutions.  Of 
t^e  latter,  some  put  no  restriction  on  the 
number  of  students  of  each  sex  and  others 
attempted  to  reach  the  60/60  level  of  enter- 
ing students 

Our  own  feeling  Is  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  not  reach  Into  the  heart  of  private  tn- 
Etitutloas  and  remove  a  part  of  an  institu- 
tion's control  over  the  niakeup  of  Its  own 
campus.  The  change  away  from  single-sex 
institutions  Is  occurring  and  we  don't  believe 
that  it  needs  a  Federal  "push." 

Single-sex  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  rapidly  decreasing  in  the  United  States 
In  the  past  decade,  the  niimber  of  single-sex 
institutions  has  dropped  from  446  to  347. 
representing  only  about  three  percent  of  the 
total  student  enrollment  In  colleges  today  At 
the  sam.?  lime,  the  number  of  co -educational 
colleges  is  increasing.  During  the  last  decade, 
co-educatlonal  Institutions  roee  from  •1.633 
to  3.220.  Single-sex  Institutions  have  a  long 
history  In  education,  and  legitimate  con- 
troversy continues  between  educators  over 
the  relative  merits  of  slngle-.sex  versus  co- 
educational Institvitlons  With  the  conversion 
of  many  colleg«a  to  co-educational  and  the 
changes  In  social  mores  relating  to  the  role 
of  women  and  their  eiuxjllment  In  higher 
education,  there  exists  a  broad  range  of  sex 
ratios  on  the  various  campuses  across  the 
Nation.  One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the 
American  higher  education  system  Is  Its 
tremendous  diversity  in  the  types  of  educa- 
tional Institutiotis  and  experiences.  Students 
should  be  allowed  to  ohoone  on  the  basis  of 
personal  preference,  and  colleges  should  have 
an  absolute  right  to  offer,  the  type  of  en- 
vironment they  desire  in  college,  and  whether 
there  will  be  only  one  sex.  predominantly 
one  sex.  or  any  other  ratio.  For  the  Federal 
Government  to  legislate  away  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  types  of  diversity,  the  ratio 
of  sexes  at  any  one  Institution.  Is  to  deny  the 
Individual  student  a  full  range  of  choice  and 
to  curtail  tlie  autonomy  of  private  institu- 
tions. 

Equality  In  education  does  not  mean  that 
all  colleges  must  be  equal,  or  that  ail  students 
must  go  to  the  same  school.  Neither  should 
it  mean  that  Individual  colleges  should  be 
precluded  from  determining  for  themselvve 
the  makeup  of  their  own  student  body.  Re- 
cent court  cases  have  Indicated  that  denial 
of  admission  to  a  school  on  the  basis  of  sex 
does  not  violate  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  long  as 
there  Is  an  opportunity  available  elsewhere 
within  the  system  for  an  equal  education. 
While  there  Is  some  evidence  of  q>eclfic  In- 
fc'uancas  of  discrimination  In  uodergraduate 
admissions  on  tlis  baala  of  aex,  thars  la  no 
showing  that  such  dlacrlmlnatlon  is  nation- 
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wide  or  of  such  scope  that  equal  educational 
opportunittee  are  not  available  tfs«wtaere  In 
higher  education.  In  splt«  of  all  the  allega- 
tions made,  broad  underground  discrimina- 
tion on  the  tMUBls  of  aex  has  not  been  dmnon- 
Btrated  or  documented. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  while  the  per- 
centage of  high  school  graduates  which  are 
ferraUe  has  been  df^Hning  since  1»45,  the 
percentage  of  first-time  undergraduate  ad- 
miivslons  represented  by  females  bas  been 
inrreaaing  The  following  figures  demonstrate 
this  relationship:  ' 

tinperceati 
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Similarly,  females  have  continued  to  rep- 
resent a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  under- 
graduate enrollment,  increasing  from  31  7% 
la    1946   to   41.1':;    lu    1970. 

In  our  opinion,  it  Is  unreasonable  to  re- 
quire colleges  to  change  their  admission 
policies  in  order  to  balance  the  ratio  of  sex 
in  the  student  body.  Such  action  would 
create  a  reverse  quota,  requiring  a  minimum 
number  of  students  Instead  of  a  maximum. 
As  long  as  admUslon  policies  are  not  dis- 
criminatory, a  proper  balance  or  mix  between 
the  sexes  will  occur  naturally  as  a  result  of 
individual  qualifications  and  the  pattern  of 
applications.  It  is  Inconsistent  and  unreason- 
able to  Insist  on  Imposing  any  artificial  ratio 
or  quota  on  the  basis  of  sex 

In  order  to  protect  Institutions  from  ap- 
plication of  minimum  admission  quotas 
based  on  sex.  we  believe  the  House  ahould  at 
lea£t  adopt  language  which  had  been  adopted 
in  the  subcommittee  which  would  not  re- 
quire Collages  to  alter  their  admission  policies 
or  recruitment  of  students  In  order  to  achieve 
a  ''erialn  quota  of  students  based  on  the  divi- 
sion of  sexes,  nationally,  In  the  state  or  In 
the  community  or  region  surrounding  the 
college  That  language  reads: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be 
Interpreted  to  require  any  educational  In- 
EtiiuUon  to  grant  preferential  or  disparate 
treatment  to  the  members  of  one  sex  on  ac- 
cjunt  of  an  Imbalance  which  may  exist  with 
re.-pect  to  the  total  number  or  percentage  of 
persons  of  that  sex  participating  in  or  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  any  federally  sup- 
ported program  or  activity,  in  comparison 
with  the  total  number  or  percentage  of  per- 
sons of  that  sex  In  any  community.  State, 
section,  or  other  area  ProiHded.  That  this 
Btibsectlon  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  consideration  In  any  hearing  or  pro- 
ceeding under  this  title  of  statistical  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  such  an  Unbalance 
exists  with  respect  to  the  participation  In,  or 
receipt  of  the  benefits  of,  any  such  program  or 
activity  by  the  members  of  one  sex," 

This  language  Is  similar  to  Title  VII,  Sec- 
tion 703(ji  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19«4. 
which  does  not  require  employers  to  grant 
preferential  treatment  to  any  minority  group 
on  account  of  an  existing  Imbalance  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  minority  group  em- 
ployees In  comparison  with  the  total  number 
or  percentage  of  such  minority  group  per- 
sons In  any  community,  state,  section  or 
any  other  area.  In  addition,  this  provision 
is  similar  to  language  In  this  bin  added  to 
Title  IV,  S«cUan  403(b)(3)  of  the  NaUonal 
I>efens«  Eduoatloa  Act  of  1068,  In  regard  to 
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the   preparation   of  teachers   and    other  aca- 
demic leaders  frcwn  minorlly  groupe. 

Albeit  H  Qtm 

JoKK  M.  AsRaaooK. 

JoHiT  N.  Kaunrsoax. 

WmiXAM  A.  STKioBa 

EaBL  F.  UAin>GBZBK. 
OSVAL  HAMBKK 
EaEL  B.  RlTTB 
Edwxn  B    FoaSTTHE. 

VicToa  V.  Vbtsxt. 

ADDmoNAi.  Virws 

We  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  safety 
of  young  people  who  attend  camps  each  year 
In  this  country,  and  have  conslrtenly  sup- 
ported efforts  to  protect  them  The  question 
therefore,  is  not  whether  to  enact  youth 
camp  safety  standards,  but  rather  bow  to 
proceed  in  developing  Euch  standards  In  the 
most  orderly,  effective  and  meaningful  man- 
ner. 

We  are  unable  to  accept  the  Majority 
views  whereby  the  'Youth  Camp  Safety  Art 
contained  In'  Title  XIX  of  this  Act  war 
adopted  In  our  opinion,  the  adopted  version 
far  exceeds  any  legislative  action  warranted 
by  the  limited  evidence  placed  In  the  record 
during  hearings  and  Is  so  sweeping  In  scope 
and  replete  with  Federal  powers  as  to  endan- 
ger the  continued  existence  of  many  youth 
camps  We  are  compelled  to  reject  the  shot- 
g-un  approach  of  the  Majority  and  advocate 
the  promulgation  of  initial  Federal  standards 
to  provide  Immediate  protection  to  young 
camper?  along  with  a  provision  fcr  develop- 
ing vital  statistics  and  evidence  upon  which 
more  meaningful  and  responsive  standards 
can  be  based. 

We  participated  in  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  hearing?  "ast  July  on  H  R  12*>4 
Mr  Daniels'  Youth  Camp  Safety  Bill,  and 
fully  looked  forward  to  considering  the  bill  In 
executive  session  of  the  Subcommittee  and 
at  mark-up  We  object  to  the  hasty  action 
which  has  removed  the  youth  camp  safety 
bill  from  the  Subcommittee  without  any 
markup  or  formal  8ubcommltt,ee  considera- 
tion at  all  and  added  It,  with  substantial 
revision,  as  Title  XIX  cf  H  R    724« 

The  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act  (HR  1264) 
was  extensively  modified  and  presented  to 
the  full  Committee  as  an  additional  title 
to  HR.  734«  because  of  the  Senate  action 
last  August  adopting  a  youth  camp  safety 
title  In  Its  Higher  Education  Bill.  8  6M> 
With  less  than  four  hours  of  hearings  over 
two  days,  and  without  any  further  Subcom- 
mittee consideration  or  action,  the  Touth 
Camp  Safety  Act  was  extensively  rewrlf.en  to 
Include  stringent  duties  as  well  as  penalties, 
fines  and  other  extremely  broad  grants  of 
enforcement  power  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  persented  to  the  full  Committe-i 
for  adoption  Members  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee were  not  even  aware  cf  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  or  the  broad.  f£u--reachlng  impli- 
cations they  will  have. 

We  cannot  accept  the  youth  camp  safety 
provisions  adopted  by  the  Committee  In  H.R. 
7:248.  and  feel  compelled  to  support  a  more 
viable,  realistic  alternative  In  our  opinion, 
the  approach  represented  In  the  version 
adopted  by  the  Committee  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  legislative  overlii!! 

All  of  the  witnesses  testifying  at  the  hear- 
ings concurred  that  statistics  concerning 
illness,  accidents  and  deaths  at  youth  camps 
were  sadly  lacking.  Absent  the  availability 
of  these  vital  statistics,  necessary  for  the 
basic  understanding  of  the  problem  and  to 
establish  the  actual  need  for  legislation, 
broad,  sweeping  laws  and  repulatlons  are 
unwarranted  While  all  the  witnesses  favored 
some  initial  action  In  the  field  of  youth 
camp  safety,  they  candidly  expressed  the 
need  for  oomplllng  and  deraloplng  support- 
ing evidence  ai^  underlying  statlstlos,  Mr. 
Howard  Pyle,  Preddeut  oX  Um  National 
Safety   Council,   while   urging    the    Suboom- 
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mltto*  to  derelop  strong  I'ederaJ  stAnd&rdK 
and  •Qforoaniant,  did  Indicate  the  need  for 
proceeding  in  an  orderly  fashion  In  adopting 
such  atandarda.  He  also  clearly  indicated  the 
need  for  underlying  statistics  and  stated  the 
situation  aa  follows: 

■The  Injury/ illness  rtata  pertaining  to 
youth  campa  la.  in  our  opinion  fragmenUiry. 
limited  and  entirely  too  Inconclusive  to  aup- 
port  reliable,  long-range  aorldent  pr<»ventlon 
program  planning 

"Por  the  sake  of  explicit  emphasis,  we 
offer    these   three   observations 

"1  There  Ls  a  woeful  lack  of  sulBclent 
reliable  data  on  injuries  or  Illness  arialng  out 
of  the  operation  of  youth  camps  to  know  the 
true  scope  of  the  problem  in  Its  brotidest 
terms  or  what  the  priorities  should  be  In 
deallitg  with  the  problem  as  a  whole  or  in 
Its  major  parts. 

2  There  Is  not  enough  known  about  the 
specific  rlrcunnslanres  of  youth  camp  In- 
juries and  Illness  to  lake  all  of  the  speclflc 
actions  aeceasary  to  lead  to  a  solution  of 
thr  problem,  and 

"3.  That  until  Information  Is  reasonably 
well  estaMlshed  the  e(Tectivet\ess  of  any 
broad-scale  or  lotig-range  action  will  be.  at 
best,  aonipwhat  uiicrrtaJii    ' 

Without  the  benefit  of  any  supporting  ma- 
terial or  statistics,  with  no  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  scope  of  the  problem  or  the  areas 
requiring  legislative  action,  the  Committee 
version  creates  a  Pederai  monster  top-heavy 
with  penalties  and  Inspection  requirements 
Such  a  far-reaching  approach  Is.  quite 
frankly,  like  hunting  fur  sparrows  with  a 
bowltser.  and  squarely  planu  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  youth  camp  police  busi- 
ness with  both  feet 

In  addition,  there  has  been  no  Indication 
of  what  the  bruad.  extensive  program  con- 
tained in  Title  XIX  wjuld  o^t  At  a  time 
when  Federal  expenditures  are  being  cut.  it 
aeeau  Inappropriate  to  us  to  pass  legislation 
creating  unwarreLUted  and  far-reaching  pro- 
grams without  the  least  oJiiRlderatlon  of  cost 
or  the  poaalblllly  of  obtaining  adequate  ap- 
propriations Without  rull-fundlng.  proper 
enforcement  of  the  prop<<6e<]  program  would 
t>e  impoaalble 

Upon  questioning  at  the  Subcommittee 
hearings,  the  President  of  the  National 
.Safety  Council  stated  that  children  are  prob- 
ably safer  In  properly-run  camps  than  tt\fy 
are  at  home  or  In  most  neighborhood  play- 
grounds In  light  of  this  disclosure  one  won- 
ders where  the  logical  extension  of  the  pTo- 
poaed  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act  will  lead  us 
Will  the  Federal  Government  next  reach  mU) 
the  homes  (X  individual  citizens  with  com- 
perhenalve  safety  regtxiatloiis  to  protect  chil- 
dren? We  feel  that  the  efforts  at  responsible 
government  are  best  expended  in  other  areas 
of  more  critical  need 

We  faror  an  approach  whit-h  will  provide 
for  Federal  youth  camp  safety  staiulards 
with  the  or^nllnulng  compilation  and  devel- 
opment trf  underlying  statistics  This  would 
ailow  initial  protection  to  camper*  as  well  as 
the  continuing  opportunity  to  develop  mean- 
ingful standards  based  on  statistical  evidence 
o<  need  Anything  leas  tluin  this  falls  short 
of  responsible  legislation 

MAaviN  L    EacH. 
V«-Toa  V    VrraiT. 
John  N    EaLXwaoBW 
WaxxsM  A  Smcia 
Emml    T.    Lairscaasz 
Eau.  B    Both 
Eowruf  B    FoaaTTKX. 


TMDtvixit}aL  Virwa  or  RcraisurrsTTVE  Vicroa 

V      VCTKT 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fundamental 
Improvement  this  bill  can  make  In  the  status 
of  post  secondary  vooatlonal  education  in 
America  There  Is  nearly  unanimous  sgrrir 
mrent  that  the  traditional  academic  degree 
programs  are  not  satisfactory  answers  to  the 
needs    of    a    great    number    of    students     But 
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years  ot  axpoaure  to  tha  Idea  that  college  Is 
tha  only  respectable  educational  gor'  con- 
nnc«8  most  students  that  they  must  pursue 
a  degres  program. 

One  proTlalon  of  the  Occupational  Edu- 
cation Title  of  this  Bill  will  require  for  the 
first  time  that  States  receiving  vocational 
education  assistance  take  active  steps  to  see 
that  vocational  education  opportunities  are 
explained  to  students  while  they  are  In  high 
school  and  even  In  elementary  school. 

Before  a  grant  under  this  program  can  be 
made  the  State  must  provide  an  assurance 
that  this  strategy  of  early  exposure  to  voca- 
tional education  as  an  option  Is  Incorporated 
Into  the  State's  plan  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Committee  accepted  my  amendment 
strengthening  the  assurances  In  this  regard 
I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  full  House  to 
lend  their  support  to  the  Committees  action 
VicToa  V    Vktsst. 


October  21,  1971 


INTERESTTNG   THINGS   I   POUND   IN 
THE    MAIL   TODAY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 1  14.  and  15  there  appeared  in  the 
CoNGRESSiowAL  RECORD  material  on  the 
now  controversial  nomination  of  Howard 
P  Mace  as  Ambassador  to  Sierra  Leone 
I  say  controversial  for  it  In  my  under- 
standing that  Chairman  Ftjlbhicht  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
indicated  that  he  will  vote  against  the 
conflm.atlon  of  Mr  Mace,  thus  suggest- 
ing tiiat  ail  the  fticts  at  hand  are  not 
favorable  to  Mr  Mace.  The  mere  fact 
that  several  individuals  opposed  Mr 
Mace.s  confirmation  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  addi- 
tionally Indicates  that  his  selection  Is 
not  a  unanimous  choice 

Further  evidence  of  the  controversial 
nature  of  the  nomination  is  provided  in 
two  Items,  one  pro  and  one  con.  which  I 
have  received.  TTie  first  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  Chairman  Fvlbhicht  against 
the  nomination  by  a  former  Foreign 
Service  officer  John  Reed.  Mr  Reed 
states: 

This  man  Is  widely  and  infamously  known 
throughout  the  Foreign  Service  as  "The 
Executioner 

The  second  item  is  an  endorsement  of 
Mr  Mace  in  a  document  on  State  De- 
partment letterhead  which  purports  to 
be  a  memo  to  Mr  William  Macomber. 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Adminis- 
tration, from  Mr  Martin  Herz,  Deputy 
Assistajit  Secretary  in  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Affair*. 

Both  items  stress  that  Mr  Mace  alone 
Is  not  wholly  responsible  for  all  tiimt 
transpired  in  the  personnel  ofllce  during 
his  tenure  This  was,  of  course,  accen- 
tuated by  Mr  John  Hemenway  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  who  stiil  found  justiAcaUon. 
in  his  judgment,  for  opposing  Mr  Mace 

Tlie  interoCDce  memo,  if  it  is  authentic, 
might  well  explain  some  of  the  mAll 
members  of  the  I^reign  Relations  Com- 
mittee might  possibly  be  receiving  sup- 
porting ttie  conflrmaUon.  The  last  para- 
graph of  tlie  memo  discusses  "letter-wrtt- 
mg  on  behalf  of  Howard  Mace  by  Indi- 
vidual FSO  5  '  This  is  a  legitimate  means 


of  peUUoning  Congress  with  which  there 
Is  no  quarrel.  However,  the  use  of  coer- 
cion or  preBSure  upon  State  employees 
could  well  be  the  subject  of  review  by  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  un- 
der the  provisions  of  a  present  Executive 
order  on  Oovemment  security 

I  insert  the  two  Items  mentioned  above 
In  the  Rkcord  at  this  point : 

Chivt   Chs.se.   Md  . 

Offobcr  i«.  1971 
Hon    J    Wn.LiA»«    Fi'UBiOHT. 
Cfiatrman   Sfnate  foreign  RelaHona  Commit- 
tee.  US    Senate.   WoMliington.  DC. 

Deab  SKNATfn:  The  Presidential  nomlna- 
tlon  of  Howard  P  Mace  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Sierra  I^e<.ine  U  currently  before  your  Com- 
mittee. 

This  man  is  widely  and  Infamously  known 
throughout  the  Foreign  Service  a.s  'The 
Executioner  "  He  Is  being  rewarded  for  hav- 
ing faithfully  carried  out  within  the  I>part- 
meiit  of  State  a  personnel  policy  of  duplicity 
and  cynical  expediency  almost  without  par- 
allel In  our  era.  Borne  of  his  actions  already 
have  been  the  subject  of  testimony  before 
the  Committee  and  In  the  press  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  none  of  these  actions  has 
been  denied  or  refuted 

No  one  pretends  that  Mr  Mace  Is  responsi- 
ble for  all  personnel  decisions  or  actions  of 
the  Department  of  State  But  the  top  level  of 
the  Department  wishes  to  reward  him  for 
his  years  of  faithful  service  as  the  Depart- 
menfs  hatchet  man.  Thus.  If  Howard  Mace 
Is  approved.  It  will  be  a  slap  In  the  face  of 
every  Foreign  Service  oflBcer  aware  of  his 
record  We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  the 
calibre  of  Supreme  Court  nominations.  Al- 
though they  are  not  completely  analagous  to 
high  level  Foreign  Service  nominations.  I 
believe  the  pnncipJe  of  nominating  an  un- 
qualified p>erson  to  the  Supreme  Court  Is  tlia 
same  as  nominating  a  Mace  to  be  an  ambas- 
sador 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  Senator.  I  ra- 
sp«cttully  urge  you  and  the  other  Members 
of  your  Conxmlttee  to  reject  Mr  Mace's  nomi- 
nation 

Sincerely. 

John  R>ko,  exJ-PSO. 

MZMOaAKDUM 

I>^»A«TMl^^^  or  Stats. 
Washington.  DC.   October  e.   1971. 
To    Mr  Macomber 
From :  Martin  Herz. 
Subject :  Mace  Case  and  Career  Principle 

I  hope  you  didn't  think  that  I  spoke  out 
of  turn  when  at  yesterday's  staff  meeting  I 
ptolnted  out  that  the  Mace  case  involves  an 
even  more  Important  principle  than  the  fact 
that  a  career  olBcer  needs  to  be  protected  by 
his  fellow-oncers  In  the  face  of  unfair  ac- 
ctisatlons  My  point  Is  that  the  Mace  case 
Involves  the  question  of  accountability  and  of 
the  relationship  between  career  officers  and 
the  political  leadership.  L<et  me  explain  It 
better 

But  before  I  explain,  let  me  say  that  the 
following  thoughts  are  my  own  and  do  not 
necessarily  reHect  AFSA's  views  although  I 
am  trying  to  get  AF8A  to  go  on  record  In 
support  of  them  In  my  opinon,  the  position 
AFBA  takes  on  this  question  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance for  Its  future  relationship  with  you 
and  the  men  who  come  after  you  in  your 
position. 

As  I  see  It.  there  is  no  «<ui«ntial  difference 
between  Mace  working  for  M  (or  O)  and 
other  career  officers  who  might  be  put  In 
nomination  and  whose  background  Is.  say. 
In  a  geographic  bureau  whose  activities  have 
been  controversial.  Career  oOcers  give  their 
best  advice  to  their  superiors,  but  In  admin- 
istering policies  they  are  executants  ot  ths 
political  leadership.  Tb*  policies  are  made  or 
approved  by  ths  prtnclpais  on  ths  seventh 
noor  At  that  po4nt  they  cease  to  be  policies 

of  individual  career  officers 
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In  other  words.  If  It  Is  charged  that  our 
•Vietnam  policy  is  bad.  it  wssn't  the  policy 
elaborated  by  Plili  Bablb  when  ha  was  work- 
ing for  Bill  Bundy,  but  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  JotUDSon  Administration.  U  our  Congo 
policy  was  no  good,  it  wasnt  the  fault  of 
Sheldon  'Vance  (who  was  Tlgorously  ques- 
tioned by  a  House  committee  on  his  i>oilcy 
recommendations)  but  the  responsibility  of 
the  Kennedy  Administration. 

This  does  not  detract  from  the  account- 
ability of  the  man  for  his  actions  within  the 
bureaucracy.  If  he  gives  bad  advice  to  his 
superiors,  if  he  bumbles  or  lacks  courage  or 
initiative,  if  he  repreeents  his  country  badly 
abroad,  then  he  should  not  be  promoted 
I  or  proposed  for  Presidential  appointments  i . 
But  the  Individual  career  officer  does  not 
make  policy.  It  Is  the  Administration  that  Is 
reeponsible  for  the  "system" — Just  as  much 
as  it  Is  responsible  for  our  foreign  policies. 

Applying  the  same  thought  to  your  own 
shop,  if  our  personnel  policies  were  some- 
times arbitrary,  If  there  are  skeletons  In  the 
closet  of  the  Personnel  shop,  then  the  fault 
does  not  lie  with  Mace  but  with  the  people 
who  made  or  continued  the  policies.  APSA 
made  only  half  the  point  when  It  said  that 
It  thought  the  Mace  hearings  should  not  be 
utilized  to  "perBonallze  the  Department  of 
State's  structural  problems  " 

The  other  half  of  the  point  is  that  the 
Departmnt  of  State — i.e.,  you  and  your 
superiors  in  the  Administration — is  respon- 
sible for  the  structure.  Admittedly  you  in- 
herited a  very  Imperfect  system,  and  you 
certainly  deserve  credit  for  the  efforts  you 
have  made  to  change  it  But  this  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  when  it  comes  to  account- 
abUlty.  just  as  Secretary  Rusk  (and  not 
Sheldon  'Vance)  should  take  credit  or  blame 
for  the  Congo,  Just  as  the  Johnson  and  Nixon 
Administrations  (and  not  Phil  Hablb)  should 
take  credit  or  blame  for  Vietnam,  so  the 
present  administration  should  step  forward 
and  say:  We  are  responsible,  we  have  the 
authority.  Mace  worked  for  us  within  the 
limits  we  set  for  him,  it  isn't  admissible  to 
hold  him  accountable  tot  faults  in  the  struc- 
ture that  were  not  In  his  authority  to  change. 

'S'ou  said  the  AFBA  statement  waf  weak.  I 
think  It  was  strong  on  the  point  that  mat- 
teri".  when  it  said:  "The  inadequacy  ot  an 
eueentially  paternalistic  system  has  been 
Hgrgravated  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  administered  over  by  the  years  by  a 
series  of  senior  State  Department  CKlficlais.  But 
the  problem  Is  fundamentally  Institutional 
.  .  .  Senior  personnel  administrators  have 
made  decisions  of  great  Impact  on  the  lives 
of  Individuals,  decisions  based  too  much  on 
personal  assessments  and  personal  values  In 
the  absence  of  a  clear,  equitable  procedure 
with  due  process  established  by  law." 

"We  do  believe  In  reasonable  account- 
ability within  the  bureaucracy."  the  state- 
ment ended,  "and  we  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministrative practices  and  principles  of  an 
Individual  officer  are  a  proper  consideration 
as  one  of  his  qualifications  to  be  an  Ambas- 
sador But  if  we  pretend  that  one  man  i.s 
6c>mehow  responsible  far  a  system  and  for 
policies  of  long  standing,  he  becomes  the 
lightning  rod.  and  we  are  distracted  from  the 
urgent  need  for  reform  through  legislative 
and  adnilnlstratlTe  action.  " 

What  they  might  have  added  Xs,  that  If 
the  Senate  Foreipn  Relations  Committee 
wants  to  talk  with  the  people  who  are  re- 
Kpouslble  for  the  practices  that  were  balng 
dlbCUBsed,  Then  the  political  leadership  of 
the  Deptaxtment  should  step  forward  and 
declare  themselves  accountable  for  the  sys- 
tem that  Is  being  attacked  in  the  person  of 
Howard  Mace  In  my  own  acquaintance,  there 
Is  a  widespread  question  why  this  has  not 
been  done.  I  might  add  one  more  thing: 

Leiter-wrltlng  on  behalf  of  Howard  Mace 
by  individual  FSC's  Is  not  the  answer  to  this 
question.  I  have  beard  It  said  that  this  sort 
oX   activity    la   too   easily   recognised   as    not 
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spontaneous.  As  a  career  officer.  Howard  Mace 
deserves  the  support  of  other  oarew  officers. 
But  h«  deserves  even  more  the  overt  support 
ot  hli  Buperlon.  TTiere  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  dlaonasloD  ot  loyalty  (up>  of  lata.  This  ts  a 
question  ot  loyalty  ( down ) .  The  two  are  in- 
escapably intertwlaad. 


DR    JAMES  E   ALLEN.  JR..  CRUSADER 
AND  EDUCATOR 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

oy  nrw  tobx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 
ThuT^av,  October  21,  1971 

Mr  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  de*ply  saddened  on  Monday  to 
learn  of  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  James 
Edward  Allen,  Jr.,  and  of  his  wife  Flor- 
ence. Dr.  Allen  was  a  distinguished  edu- 
cator, a  forthright  and  candid  public 
servant.  He  served  in  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department  from  1947,  first 
as  executive  assistant  to  the  commission- 
er of  education,  then  in  1955.  at  the  age 
of  44,  he  became  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, and  president  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

During  his  term  as  commissioner  of 
education  in  New  York  Dr.  Allen,  a  cham- 
pion of  civil  rights,  fought  for  desegrega- 
tion in  the  schools  suad  the  use  of  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balsmce.  He  c<»isidered 
the  problem  of  segregated  education, 
equalizing  educaticm  and  civil  rights  a 
very  dlfBcult  problem  and,  as  he  said  it 
is  "one  of  the  most  important  of  this 
century  that  some  way  or  other  we  find 
a  w^ay  of  eliminating  the  dLscrimination 
and  practices  that  have  come  about  as  a 
result  of  some  300  years  of  discrimination 
In  this  country." 

In  1968  he  played  a  prominent  role  in 
settling  the  New  York  City's  teachers' 
strike  and  was  responsible  for  the  de- 
centralization of  the  schools  in  New  York 
City.  I  believe  it  can  be  truthfully  said 
that  Dr.  Allen  made  an  enduring  impact 
on  New  York  State's  tremendously  intri- 
cate school  system. 

Some  of  Dr.  Allen's  thoughts  on  youth, 
on  educating  for  the  security  of  mind, 
on  Qualit>'  in  education  give  us  a  keener 
insight  into  his  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  youth  and  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion— youth  is  leading  the  way — 

Kather  than  our  challenging  youth.  It  Is 
they  who  are  challenging  us  and  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  most  heartening  and  hopeful  situa- 
tion when  exhortation  la  n>ore  netted  by  age 
than  by  youth.  In  ways  that  are  fundamental 
and  serious,  deaptte  the  more  evident,  highly 
regrettable,  excesses  of  expreaalon.  it  Is  the 
students,  who.  in  their  understanding,  their 
attention  and  dedication,  are  lee^dlng  the 
way.  In  their  awareness  of  a  reeponslblllty  to 
get  on  with  the  'unfinished  bualneaa"  of  bet- 
tering mankind's  lot,  they  are  «»»^mirtg  the 
lethargy,  the  apathy,  the  blladoaei  that  has 
so  tragically  limited  the  efforts  of  my  gen- 
eration. They  wivl&lon  a  world  that  csin  be 
Ijetter  not  Just  for  a  favored  few  by  for  the 
waiting  many.  They  call  for  and  deearve  our 
iiupport  in  such  an  endeavor. 

On  educating  for  security  of  mind — 

I  am  convinced  that  we  ahaU  fall  In  our 
attempts  to  educata  our  young  paople  of 
today  and  tomorrow  for  suooeaafuU  living  in 
the  world  which  Is  theirs  If  w«  do  not  reoog- 
ulze  the  need  of  educating  for  security  of 
mind. 
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The  knowledge  tii&t  one  l£  able  to  earn  an 
adequate  living  and  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
standard  of  material  security  Is.  of  course, 
basic  and  essential  to  security  of  mind.  How- 
ever, security  ctf  mind  demands  that  each 
Individual  be  educated  also  for  the  broader 
task  which  Is  common  to  all — that  of  citi- 
2ien  and  member  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
This  education  which  alms  to  develop  secu- 
rity of  mind  must  foster  first  ot  all  a  sense  or 
Individual  worth  and  personal  responsibility 

To  be  secure  of  mind,  each  Individual  must 
be  educated  to  an  acceptance  ot  tils  respon- 
sibility to  himself  and  to  his  fellow  man.  He 
must  be  educated  to  an  understanding  of 
the  world  In  wiilch  he  lives.  He  must  be 
educated  to  the  fuUeet  poaalble  development 
ot  ills  abilities  and  talents. 

To  provide  a  program  which  meets  the 
needs  of  education  for  security  of  mind  is 
the  challenge  ot  education  in  our  time.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  are  facing  a  task  of  tre- 
mendous magnitude.  In  the  world  today, 
problems  and  difficulties  have  multiplied  aiid 
broadened  to  create  a  situation  which  is 
making  and  will  continue  to  make  unprece- 
dent^-d  demands  on  our  educational  system. 

We  must  hnd  ways  of  preparing  young 
people  to  live  In  a  world  of  Increasing  popu- 
lation which  creates  further  fKX>bl«ins  of 
housing,  transportation,  and  human  rela- 
tions. We  must  devise  programs  which  satisfy 
the  need  tor  sclentihc  and  tech  not  ogical 
growth,  and,  at  the  san^  time,  provide  the 
additional  understanding  which  will  enable 
future  citizens  to  be  masters,  not  servants. 
ot  the  developments  they  bring  about.  The 
urgency  of  the  need  for  solutions  ot  these 
problems  is  forcmg  education  into  an  era 
of  rapid  expansion  and  change. 

Present  methods  must  t>e  re-examined  and 
re-evaluat.ed  In  terms  of  their  efficiency  and 
In  providing  solutions  for  these  new  prob- 
lems. When  current  practices  and  plans  a-'e 
Judged  to  be  Inadequate,  we  must  then  be 
resourceful  and  creative  In  finding  new  ways. 
We  will  have  to  be  willing  to  experiment,  to 
discard  some  old  theories  and  traditions,  to 
change  set  patterns. 

On  quality  in  education — 

When  It  comes  to  qttaiily  |in  education] 
there  can  be  no  compromise,  no  tialt-way 
measures.  A  poor  or  mediocre  school  can  be 
almost  worse  than  no  school.  An  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  education  pro- 
vided In  schools  should  t>e  the  reason  under- 
lying every  decision  made,  every  policy 
adopted,  every  person  employed,  every  dc;- 
lar  spent. 

Qusiity  in  education  is  a  matter  first  and 
foremost  of  teachers  and  teaching  Children 
are  educated  not  by  eourses  or  programs  but 
by  persons— by  those  who  prepare  the  courses 
design  the  programs  and  do  the  teaching 
The  competence  and  character  of  those  who 
tecMTh  profoundly  infiuence  the  oompete.nce 
and  character  of  those  who  learn. 

Upcm  assuming  his  role  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education  and  U.S.  Com- 
mLssioner  of  Education  in  1968  Dr.  Allen 
outlined  his  ^^ecial  dimension  to  resptwi  - 
sibllity  for  education,  when  he  stated: 

As  I  enter  uj>on  my  dutlee  as  Assistant 
SecretSkTV  for  Education  and  United  States 
Commlaaioner  of  Bdncatior;  It  is  my  pleas u.-e 
to  address  this  brief  message  to  the  teachers, 
admlnstrators.  and  trustees  of  our  nations 
schools  and  collegee 

The  decade  now  coming  to  a  cVoee  ha5 
been  one  of  ferment,  change,  uncertainty. 
and  unrest — a  period  of  reappraisal  arid 
planning  The  sixties  have  also  been  yea;^ 
of  great  challenge  and  high  promise — a  time 
of  many  advances  at  an  ever- Increasing 
tempo.  Many  foreee  that  have  long  been 
buUdlng  up  are  now  coming  into  fuU  pUy 
Tears  of  debate  and  aualysts  are  befinniiig 
to  pay  oC  in  a  clearer  understaixling  of  our 
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shortcomings  and  a  surer  notion  of  what  out 
goals  must  b«. 

All  of  US  interested  in  ed-ucation  In  America 
and  aai  who  benefit  frotn  It.  which  In  our 
"one  world"  stag*  o*  hlatory  muat  Include 
all  of  mankind,  can  do  nothing  but  rejoloe 
In  the  compelling  determination  to  Improve 
education. 

But  the  very  vigor  of  this  determination 
and  the  very  urgency  of  the  needs  which  are 
today  90  widely  felt  add  a  si>eclal  dimension 
to  the  reeponslblllty  resting  on  those  who 
formulate  and  guide  our  educational  pollcless 
and  programs 

The  strength  of  America's  educ*tlonal  eh- 
t^rprl-iie  springs  from  a  variety  of  sourceB. 
but  certain  principles  deeply  Imbedded  In 
our  democratic  l>ellefs  and  practice*  have 
been  a  main  source  of  that  strenfl:th  emd 
have  Influenced  the  character  of  otir  system, 
Poremoet  among  these  principles  are 

The  right  of  every  Individual  to  have  an 
equal  opportunity  for  an  education  suited 
to  his  needs  and  Interente: 

TTie  concept  of  a  conxmon  school,  open  to 
aJ!  providing  a  Arm  foundation  for  a  demo- 
rralic  society 

Ttie  exercise  of  ottleen  responsibility  and 
participation  In  the  determinRtion  of  edu- 
cational  policies 

The  right  of  academic  freedom,  including 
freedom  from  partisan  political  control  and 
the  undue  influence  of  special  interests 

The  principle  of  separation  and  Church 
and    State 

The  concept  of  a  Federal -State  local  part- 
nership, a  balance  that  given  to  each  those 
responslbllltlee  and  functions  to  which  it  Is 
beni   suited, 

Ovir  educational  system  must,  of  course, 
be  responsive  to  the  dynamic  changes  and 
the  urgent  needs  of  our  age  But,  If  we  are  to 
achieve  this  responsiveness  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  education  the  force  for  uniting 
our  pepole  and  for  preserving?  our  democratic 
Ideals  and  freedoms,  these  principles  must 
continue  to  prevail 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  our  allegiance 
to  these  principles  Is  weakening  On  the  con- 
trary, many  signs  point  to  an  tncre«slng 
awareness  of  their  value  But  there  Ls  a  dan- 
ger that  the  urgency  of  the  needs  of  the 
educational  commumty  and  the  growing 
Impatience  with  delay  in  answering  these 
needs  could  le«d  to  sacrlflclng  theee  prin- 
ciples In  ths  name  of  expediency  I  believe 
the  eventual  result  of  such  actions  would  be 
a  weakening  rather  than  a  strengthening  of 
our  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  defeat  of 
many  of  the  goals  we  are  seeking  to  promote 
All  of  us  who  work  in  education,  who  ap- 
preciate Its  contribution  to  our  ludlvlduitl 
aiul  national  well-being  and  Its  Importance 
In  preparing  us  for  world  responsibility,  will 
need  to  be  mindful  of  these  fundamental 
principles. 

Our  responsibility  for  education  In  these 
turbulent  times  has  a  spyeclal  dimension. 
Dlfllcult  though  It  will  l>e.  we  shall  need 
to  maintain  a  calm,  Judicial  approach — to 
cultivate  the  objectivity  necessary  for  the 
scrutiny  and  evaluation  of  proposed  laws, 
policies,  and  plans  in  terms  of  the  proved 
values  of  past  experience,  as  well  as  the 
pressing  demands  of  the  present  and  the 
future. 

Improve  our  educational  programs  and 
practices  we  must,  and  Improve  them  we  will. 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  national  pride  and 
progress,  but  as  a  necessity  for  the  survival 
and  advancement  of  civilization.  Let  us  con- 
tinue then  the  forward  thrust  of  the  past 
few  years,  but  let  us  at  the  same  time  see 
to  it  that  In  our  haste  to  move  forward  we  do 
not  weaken  those  principles  which  have 
been  the  foundation  and  the  strength  of 
America's  educational   system 

After  a  term  of  only  13  months  Dr. 
Allen  left  hla  position  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare, 
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and  became  a  vlflltin«  lecturer  at  Prince- 
ton University,  Joining  the  faculty  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilaon  School  of  International 
and  Piiblic  Affairs  where  he  served  until 
hla  death. 


October  21,  1971 


OUN  LAWS  FAIL  TO  CUT  CRIME 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  21,  1971 

Mr  DINOELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  Insert 
into  the  CoNGHKSSiONAL  RacoRD  an  article 
In  the  Sunday  Times  of  London,  England, 
published  October  10.  1971.  reporting 
Uiat  eun  laws  fall  to  cut  crune  In  Eng- 
land. 

That  excellent  article  says  that  the 
sawn-off  shotgun  and  the  rovolver  are 
now  commonplace  In  England  and  that 
the  English  gun  laws  are  not  working  to 
prevent  crime. 

The  article  follows : . 

IPtom  the  London  (England)  Sunday  Times, 
Oct   10,  1971) 
QvN  Laws  Pail  To  Cur  Crime 
( By  Denis  Herbsteln  ) 
Tlie  sawnofl  shotgtm  and  the  revolver  are 
now    a    common    place    Tighter    regulations 
seem  an  answer.  But  unpublished  Home  Of- 
fice flg-jree  show  that  the  19«7  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act.  which  for  the  first  time  provided  for 
the  coi.trol  of  shotguns.  Ls  making  no  notice- 
able difference  to  the  use  of  these  weapoiu 
m    violent   crimee.  On    the   contrary,   the   use 
of  .shotguns  has  doubled  In  contrast  to  the 
use  of  firearms— revolvers,  pistols  and  rifles — 
for  which  certificates  have  been  required  for 
over  30  years. 

In  each  of  the  two  years  before  the  Act 
came  li.U>  effect  In  January  1968,  there  were 
over  50  armed  robberies  with  ahotguns  In 
England  and  Wales.  In  the  two  years  after 
the  flg.irea  Jumped  U>  100  The  comparable 
figure*  for  firearms  fiucuuated  t)etween  340 
in  1966  to  484  in  1969 

These  figures  Indicate  that  regl.-stratlon  of 
all  types  of  flrearms  makes  no  real  difference 
to  the  criminal,  who  never  uses  a  legal  weap- 
on anyway.  The  Home  Office's  working  party 
on  firearm  control  under  the  Chief  Inspec- 
tor of  ConstabiUuxy,  John  McKay,  will  won- 
der whether  there  Is  any  point  In  recom- 
mending even  tighter  controls  on  flrearms. 
Chief  Insf)ector  Colin  Greenwood  of  the 
West  Yorkshire  Constabulary,  who  has  Just 
spent  SIX  months  at  the  Institute  of  Crimi- 
nology at  Cambridge  researching  the  effect 
of  firearm  control,  says  "TTiere  Is  no  case 
on  record  of  anyone  applying  for  a  firearm 
certificate  to  enable  him  to  commit  an 
armed  robbery  and  there  U  not  one  shred  of 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  absence  of  a 
certificate  prevented  a  single  criminal  from 
carrying  a  gun," 

The  600,000  British  holders  of  shotgun 
certificates  own  some  two  nUlUon  weapons 
between  them  But  there  must  be  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  have  not  bothered  to  reg- 
ister since  1968  There  are  almost  250,000 
legal  flrearms,  but  again,  Mr  Greenwood 
thinks  "'there  are  more  Illegal  pistols  than 
legal  ones  In  Britain   " 

Any  criminal  worth  hts  salt  will  know  the 
man  and  the  pub  where  you  buy  a  gun  Harry 
Roberts,  the  Shepherd's  Bush  murderer,  was 
found  «-lth  a  veritable  arsenal  of  Illegal  weap- 
ons. Yet  he  had  been  prohibited  for  life 
from  possessing  firearms.  War  time  souvenirs. 
e«peclaUy  OermAn  Lugwrs.  b«Ip  to  keep  the 
black  market  trade  lively,  despite  the  sur- 
render of  188.000  weapons  la  amneetles  since 
the  war 


The  dock  areas  of  UnmM  Uke  Harwlck  and 
Dover  are  excellent  places  fO«-  buying  guns 
smuggled  In  from  abroad.  In  the  caaa  of  shot- 
guns they  need  not  evsn  bs  smuggled.  The 
law  says  if  you  have  lived  In  Great  Britain 
for  less  than  30  days  In  the  past  year  a  shot- 
gun eertlflcate  la  not  reqtUred,  This  accom- 
modates Itinerant  grouse  shooters  from  for- 
eign parts  who  wish  to  use  their  own  trusted 
weapons  for  a  few  days  "jport  "  And  the  less 
reputable 

Applications  for  firecurms  certificates  are 
carefully  Investigated  by  local  police  stations 
Exact  details  of  each  weapon,  where  It  Is  to 
be  kept  and  used  and  whether  the  applicant 
suffers  from  a  mental  disorder  are  some  of 
the  questions  This  year  Bradborn  police  sta- 
tion has  rejected  five  out  of  14  applications 
(The  successful  ones  were  all  members  of  rifle 
clut»  )  One  of  the  five  Inherited  a  revolver. 
but  he  was  only  allowed  a  license  to  get  rid 
of  It  to  a  gunsmith 

Now  the  police  have  to  register  shotguns 
too  Controls  are  much  less  strtngeot.  An 
applicant  merely  has  to  satisfy  conditions 
at)out  his  character  and  antecedents  No  rec- 
ords of  weapons  is  shown  on  the  eertlflcate 
nor  Is  there  any  need  to  notify  the  {vollca 
when  It  changes  hands, 

rrlmlnologlsts,  police  and  the  gun  trad* 
agree  that  the  controls  have  had  little  effect 
In  culling  down  crimes  of  violence,  John 
Parr,  MP  for  Harborough,  complains  thst 
even  where  there  Is  a  oonvlctUxn.  the  penal- 
ties are  too  small.  Thus  In  the  last  three 
years,  there  have  been  49  convictions  for 
carrying  a  firearm  with  intent  to  commit  an 
offence  The  average  sentence  Is  2  years  6 
months,  while  the  maximum  Is  10  years 
"This  pattern  is  rep>eated  through  all  Uie 
firearm  offences,  "  Mr  Parr  says,  "When  the 
fiollce  do  manage  to  convict  somebody,  he 
gets  off  far  too  lightly  I  will  press  for  a  mini- 
mum sentence,  ' 


VETERANS  DAY,  1971 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TtXAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday,  October  21.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker,  on 
November  11,  1918,  Just  53  years  ago,  the 
guns  of  World  War  I  were  stilled,  mark- 
ing the  signing  of  the  armistice  which 
concluded  hostilities  on  the  Western 
front.  On  the  first  anniversary  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  President  Wilson  urged 
Americans  to  obser\'e  the  occasion  "with 
solemn  pride  ,  .  ,  and  with  gratitude  for 
tiie  victory."  In  1926,  the  Congress  di- 
rected the  President  to  proclaim  an  an- 
nual obser\'ance,  and  in  1938  Armistice 
Day  became  a  National  holiday.  In  1954, 
recognizing  that  Americans  had  been 
deeply  Involved  in  two  major  conflicts 
since  1918 — the  Second  World  War  and 
the  Korean  war  Congress  ofQcially 
chajiged  the  title  of  the  legal  holiday 
from  AiTnlstlce  Day  to  'Veterans  Day. 
honoring  all  veterans  who  have  served  In 
all  the  wars  of  our  National  history. 

Veterans  Day  Is  a  time  for  remem- 
brance, gratitude,  hope,  and  prayer 
Veterans  Day,  1971,  finds  our  Nation  in- 
volved In  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  a 
conflict  which  continues  to  call  upon  our 
young  men  and  women  to  serve  their 
country  In  battle. 

We  are  especially  mindful  of  their  sac- 
rifices— particularly  the  great  unfinished 
burden  being  sustained  by  ttiose  Ameri- 
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cans  stUl  held  captive  as  prisoners  of 
war-missing  in  action.  Our  heartfelt 
prayers  must  go  out  for  these  men  that 
they  might  soon  be  safely  delivered  from 
the  hands  of  a  cruel  enemy  and  that 
their  families  can  soon  share  with  them 
Uie  joys  of  a  cherished  reuiiion. 

With  grateful  thanks  we  tliink  of  our 
voung  fighting  men  and  women  today 
and  of  the  millioas  before  them  who 
have  defended  the  frontiers  of  Ameri- 
can freedom.  On  nine  occasions  since  the 
founding  of  our  Nation,  Americans  have 
had  to  shoulder  arms  in  wartime  defense 
of  their  country.  The  freedom  and  lib- 
erty which  are  our  heritage  today  have 
been  preserved  only  through  the  sacri- 
fices of  our  veterans. 

We  must  always  remember  that  nearly 
a  million  of  these  defenders  never  re- 
lumed from  battle.  MiUions  of  others 
returned  to  their  homes  forever  maimed 
or  handicapped  as  a  result  of  their  war 
service.  For  those  fortunate  enough  to 
return  unscathed,  we  need  to  remember 
the  war-caused  disruption  of  their  lives, 
ilieir  willing  gamble  with  the  hazards  of 
conflict  and  the  enforced  separation  from 
ttieir  loved  ones  at  home. 

The  passage  of  time  must  never  be  al- 
lowed to  obscure  or  minimize  tliis  Na- 
tion's eternal  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  our 
veterans,  for  the  United  States  exists  to- 
day— free,  proud,  and  unafraid — because 
of  their  sacrifices  In  time  of  national 
peril. 

Indeed,  the  contribution  of  our  vet- 
erans to  the  national  welfare  is  far  from 
limited  to  wartime.  Evidence  of  U:ieir 
leadership  In  time  of  peace  is  all  about 
us.  Veterans  today  are  contributing  to  a 
stronger  and  better  America  through 
their  efforts  in  ever>-  trade,  every  pro- 
fession, and  every  form  of  human  en- 
deavor. 

Let  Veterans  Day  be  a  time  for  visit- 
ing the  graves  of  our  heroic  dead  and  ex- 
pressing. In  some  measure,  our  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  those  who  fought  in  the 
forces  of  freedom.  May  It  be  a  day  on 
which  we  remember  with  pride  their 
cotirage,  devotion,  and  sacrifice.  May  it 
be  a  day  on  which  we  reassert  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  which  have 
gmded  our  Nation  and  reaffirm  our  de- 
termination to  continue  the  struggle  for 
freedom  and  lasting  peace  here  in  Amer- 
ica and  throughout  the  world. 


NATIONAL  ANIMAL  •WELFARE 
AND  CONTROL 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PKNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  21,  1971 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
form members  of  National  Animal  Wel- 
fare and  Control,  a  nonprofit  institution 
which  was  created  to  act  as  a  catalyst  be- 
tween government  administrators  and 
private  organizations  at  the  local  levels 
in  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
control  and  welfare  of  the  Nation's  ani- 
mal populations,  which  are  approtushlng 
crisis  proportiona.  This  organization  may 
make  lasting  contributions  in  this  com- 
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plex   field   which   touches   nearly  every 
American  in  one  or  more  ways. 

National  Animal  Welfare  and  Control, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Marie  A. 
Moore  of  Middleburg,  Va.,  internation- 
ally known  thoroughbred  horse  and  dog 
breeder  and  judge,  wlU  help  to  create, 
through  proper  organizing  at  the  SUte 
and  local  levels,  animal  welfare  and  con- 
trol standards  and  procedures  which  will 
emerge — throug h  ■  common  practice — as 
Slate  and  national  policy, 

Tlie  millions  of  pets,  farm  and  domes- 
tic animals  and  wOdllfe  being  encoun- 
tered by  humane  organizations,  county 
and  city  animal  pounds  and  shelters,  an- 
imal welfare  groups  and  concerned  citi- 
zens across  the  Nation  is  staggering  in 
total. 

Inadequate  administration  in  this  field 
is  compounding  the  problem  and  in- 
creasing the  burden  of  environmental 
ills. 

Foremost  is  a  lack  of  uniform  stand- 
ards and  procedures  in  animal  welfare 
and  control  in  some  24  basic  categories 
ranging  from  cruelty  laws  and  seizure 
regulations  to  spaying  and  adoption  pro- 
grams, laboratorj-  and  research  animals, 
license  fees  and  impoundment  fines,  and 
the  local  zoo. 

And  even  a  minimum  of  public  edu- 
action  by  his  local  government  fails  to 
communicate  properly  to  the  American 
pet  owner.  This  also  must  change. 

A  basic  belief  of  this  organization,  as 
described  to  me.  is  that  the  control  and 
welfare  of  these  animals,  including  ani- 
mal shelter  management,  long  a  problem 
to  county  and  city  ofiQcials,  is  an  opera- 
tion which  should  now  be  turned  over  to 
responsible  and  dedicated  private  orga- 
nizations in  their  own  communities. 

To  these  ends  National  Animal  Wel- 
fare and  Control  is  committed.  Through 
its  dedicated  and  distinguished  member- 
ship under  the  capable  leadership  and 
direction  of  Mr.  Walker  P,  Buel,  presi- 
dent, its  program  will  help  to  establish 
on  a  national  basis,  animal  welfare  and 
control  standards  and  procedures  which 
will  include  the  areas  of : 

Cruelty  laws,  spaying  and  neutering, 
research  and  laboratories,  impound- 
ment, fines,  license  fees,  adoption  pro- 
cedures, care  and  training. 

Wildlife,  signs  and  speed  limits,  rabies 
and  public  health,  shelter  and  control, 
seizure  laws,  farm  and  pet  animals,  pet 
shops. 

Rodeos  and  circuses,  Easter  animals, 
zoos,  leash  and  restraining  laws,  ken- 
nels and  catteries,  stables,  quarantines, 
public  education,  and  Interstate  ship- 
ment. 

The  conduct  of  animal  welfare  and 
control  has  created  a  national  prob- 
lem springing  from  the  local  level  and  is 
a  growing  concern  In  operations,  budget 
and  community  service  to  local  officials. 
The  old  dog  pound  and  dogcatcher  can 
no  longer  keep  up.  Local  government  is 
faced  with  a  situation  it  has  not,  can- 
not, and  seems  to  prefer  not  to  meet. 

This  nationwide  crisis  will  be  met  by 
the  action  program  of  National  Animal 
Welfare  and  Control.  It  will  relieve 
cotmty  and  local  executives  of  their  in- 
creasing burden  by  providing  superior 
service  at  less  cost,  operating  through  ac- 
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credited  professional  and  dedicated  pri- 
vate personnel  in  cooperation  with  exist- 
ing local  humane  organizations,  and 
through  public  Information  programs 
aimed  at  solutions. 

National  Animal  Welfare  and  Con- 
trol's program  is  for  all  communities, 
their  leaders  and  their  animals  popula- 
tions In  this  decade  of  growth.  This  or- 
ganization will  pro\ide  animal  welfare 
and  control  services  for  communities,  for 
local  governments,  for  tlie  animals,  for 
their  owners,  for  their  children,  for  their 
children's  animals,  and  for  all  Americans. 

It  is  indeed  my  pleasure,  therefore,  to 
bring  to  the  House  this  brief  notification 
of  National  Animal  Welfare  and  Control 
and  its  major  aims,  aspirations,  and 
activities. 


OLD  PRO  LAIRD  IS  RIGHT  MAN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  lUJNOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  often 
said,  and  I  think  with  justification,  that 
the  toughest  job  in  the  countrj-,  next  to 
the  Presidency  Itself,  Is  that  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Certainly  that  has 
been  the  case  in  recent  years  as  we  have 
witnessed  and  listened  to  an  imending 
stream  of  criticism  and  abuse  heaped 
upon  the  entire  Military  Establishment 
and  especially  its  leading  officials. 

There  are  few  men  today  possessing 
the  ability  and  the  qualities  of  leadership 
demanded  by  the  position  of  Secretarj-  of 
Defense  and  thus  I  was  pleased  and  proud 
to  join  in  commending  the  President  for 
his  wise  decision  in  naming  our  good 
friend  and  former  colleague.  Mel  Laird, 
to  fill  this  Cabinet  post  when  the  Nixon 
administration  assumed  office. 

Those  of  us  here  in  the  House  who 
know  Mel  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  closely  with  him  felt  confident 
that  he  had  all  the  tools  required  to  lead 
the  Defense  Establishment  through  a 
most  difficult  period. 

An  article  appearing  in  today's  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  written  by  Mr,  Nick 
Thimmesch  hits  the  nail  right  on  the 
head  in  evaluating  the  stewardship  of 
Secretary  Laird  and  actually  the  headline 
of  the  article  says  it  all  when  it  asserts. 
"Old  Pro  Laird  Is  Right  Man," 

I  commend  Secretarj*  Laird  for  an  ab- 
solutely brilliant  performance  under  the 
most  trying  and  difficult  circumstances 
We  have  always  expected  excellence  from 
him  and  he  alwaj's  come  through. 

I  Include  the  article  from  the  Tribune 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

OU)    PSO    I.AIKD    Is    RiGBT    MaH 

(By  Nick  Thimmesch) 
Washington.— This    Is    exactly    the    right 
moment  In  Amerclan  life  for  a  skillful  politi- 
cian to  be  running  the  Pentagon,  and  that's 
what  Melvln  Laird,  the  old  pro.  is  doing. 

This  Is  a  time  when  our  military  must  be 
reduced  yet  not  made  feeble,  must  keep  re- 
spect m  the  face  of  popular  disfavor  and 
maintain  proper  strength  around  the  world 
when  the  NUton  Doctrine  calls  for  nations 
to  fend  for  themselves. 
It  Is  time  for  a  secretary  of  defense  to  be 
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cagey  yet  cre<UbIe.  restrained,  but  somatlmes 
an  arm  twister,  and  buddy-buddy  with  gen- 
erals, admirals,  senators  and  congreaamen. 
Laird  usee  all  these  tools  and,  lo,  the  Penta- 
gon nins  better,  force  reductions  are  made 
and  all  manner  of  castor  oU  is  swallowed. 

Vtrr    IS    BIG    QUESTION 

Laird  now  prepares  for  his  upcoming  trip  to 
Vtet  Nam  with  Adm.  Thomas  Moorer.  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  trip  which 
presages  President  Nixon's  Nov.  15  announce- 
ment on  troop  withdrawals  The  big  q^ieetlon 
Is  how  many  men  will  be  left  In  Viet  Nam  next 
year,  and  tho  the  diviners  proclaim  the  num- 
ber Is  SO.OOO,  Laird  begs  off. 

"I  discourage  all  speculation,"  he  said  In  his 
office  last  week.  "Since  taking  this  Job  I  have 
crusaded  against  forecasts  and  projections. 
Thafs  what  got  the  last  administration  in 
trouble.  The  President  makes  the  announce- 
ments, and  what  he's  said  we'll  do.  we've  done. 
We've  kept  our  credibility, 

"Vletnamlzatlon  will  succeed.  When  we 
were  criticized  on  Laos  last  spring,  I  said  wait 
and  see  what  the  results  are  six  months  or  a 
year  from  now.  The  results  are  good.  Casual- 
ties are  way  down  and  withdrawal  is  right  on 
schedule. 

"Critics  claim  the  best  way  out  Is  negotia- 
tion. Negotiation  Is  the  fastest  way  out  of  any 
problem,  from  labor  contracts  to  wars.  But 
the  last  administration  couldn't  succeed  with 
negotiations  In  Paris,  and  that's  why  I  say  we 
can't  have  a  one-track  approach. 

"We've  got  a  lot  going  In  negotiations — 
SALT  talks,  the  Biiropean  security  conference, 
Moscow  talks.  Wete  going  to  be  negotiating 
with  the  Soviets  on  levels  of  military  assist- 
ance. Hanoi  couldn't  find  long  without  Soviet 
and  Chinese  arms,  equipment  and  fuel  There 
tR  an  absolute  relationship  between  the  level 
of  supply  by  the  Soviets  and  the  CtUneae  to 
North  Viet  Nam  and  the  level  of  fighting 
Hanoi  must  feel  hemmed  In  now  that  the 
President  Is  going  to  visit  Peking  and  Moscow. 
The  Soviet  level  of  assistance  to  Hanoi  is  less 
now  than  In  19C8. 

"Even  with  all  this,  I  won't  project.  We 
cant  oo\uit  on  the  effects.  The  war  In  South- 
east Asia  has  gone  on  for  30  years,  and  won't 
be  over  in  18  months,  even  with  our 
withdrawal.  ' 

Laird  Increasingly  flnds  himself  talking 
reduction  and  needs  for  new  strength  at  the 
.same  time  Under  hU  stewardship,  military 
forces  were  cut  by  a  million,  there  are 
300.000  fewer  civilian  employes,  and  oon- 
traots  involving  2  million  workers  have  been 
canceled. 

Yet  the  administration's  197'i  budget,  a 
request  for  »77  9  billion.  Is  up  II  5  billion 
from  1971  It  would  take  a  summit  confer- 
ence of  certified  public  accountants  to  sift 
out  the  arguments  between  congreaslonal 
critics  and  the  Pentagon  over  figures 

It  appears,  however,  that  while  the  cost 
of  the  Vietnamese  war  Is  sharply  reduced. 
Inflation  and  a  $3  5  blUlon  servicemen's  pay 
raise  keep  the  budget  relatively  high.  Laird 
argues  that  the  »77.9  billion  gets  only  what 
»60  8  billion  would  buy  In  1964.  that  Ite  33.1 
per  cent  slice  of  the  total  federal  budget  is 
the  lowest  since  1950.  that  retirement  pro- 
grams, cost  of  terminating  or  stretching  out 
procurement  contracts  are  expensive  Items. 

While  the  Soviets  and  the  United  States 
spend  about  the  same  on  defense.  51  per  cent 
of  our  spending  Is  on  people  oOTnpared  with 
the  Soviet's  30  per  cent.  The  Soviets  put 
their  money  Into  new  weapons. 

Laird  shuttles  back  and  forth  between 
Pentagon  and  Capitol  Hill,  keeping  doves 
and  hawks  In  line.  "I'he  Intellectuals  must 
kitow  now  that  we're  disengaging  and  also 
negotiating  with  our  adveraarles,"  he  says. 
Tl^Ls  department  is  tlve  department  ot  peace. 
Some  of  our  orltlos.  thoee  who  thought  10 
years  ago  that  we  oould  have  a  limited  war 
m  Viet  Nam  rind  .'tettle  It  fast,  siiCer  a  guilt 
com]>iex. 
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narrmsB  inoicats  orposrrc 
■  They  cry  about  eTerythlng  and  now  claim 
we  have  made  it  a  huge  air  war.  The  figures 
show  different.  This  September  we  flew  only 
one-fifth  ot  the  taotteal  air  sorties  we  flew 
In  Southeast  Asia  in  1068,  and  only  one- 
third  of  the  number  for  1870.  ' 

Laird  loves  to  sit  for  hours  with  the  Pen- 
tagon's brass  and  congressional  figures  as 
well,  pufflng  cigars,  sipping  tea  and  listen- 
ing to  them  exix>und  on  what  should  be 
done  and  why.  He  can  show  good  humor,  a 
sharp  needle,  considerable  ocmmon  sense 
In  working  problems  out.  Laird  can  Justifi- 
ably boast,  as  he  does  sometimes,  that  "mor- 
ale Is  good  here  now,  much  better  than  when 
I  came.  No  department  In  Washington  has 
a  better  understanding  of  what's  going  on 
and  what  the  realities  are  than  defense. 

"I  say  that  without  reflecting  on  Bob  Mc- 
Namara  (former  defense  secretary!.  He's 
been  terrtflc  In  helping  me.  I  couldn't  have 
asked  for  better  coop>er»tlon.  An^  to  his  gre«t 
credit,  you  don't  And  him  out  sniping  at  the 
military  like  a  lot  of  other  people  theee 
days." 
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PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSAdTUSXTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday.  October  21,  1971 

Mr.  DFUNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Octo- 
ber 23,  1971,  issue  of  America  magazine, 
the  National  Catholic  Weekly, 

America  magazine,  which  has  been 
called  the  most  influential  Catholic  pe- 
riodical in  the  English  speaking  world, 
states  its  opposition  to  the  prayer 
amendment  on  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  vote  on  Monday, 
November  8. 

The  editorial  in  America,  which  Is 
edited  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  United 
States,  opposes  the  amendment  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights  because  there  can  really 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  nondenominatlonal 
prayer. 

The  full  text  of  this  perceptive  edi- 
torial foliows: 

Pratct  Amendment    MiscoHCErvxD  Move 

S<-imetlnrxe  before  It  adjourns,  the  House 
of  Repreisentatlves  is  expected  to  vote  on 
proposing  a  "prayer  amendment"  to  the 
Constitution  The  bill  proposing  the  amend- 
ment had  been  locked  up  In  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  a  discharge  peti- 
tion was  .successful  last  month  In  forcing  it 
out  on  the  House  floor.  As  a  result,  the 
House  wi:i  consider  the  measure  without 
having  had  the  benefit  of  the  kind  of  hear- 
ings that  usually  precede  House  debate  on  a 
constitutional  amendment.  For  this  the  Ub- 
eral.i  on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
have  only  themselves  to  thank.  U  they  had 
not  blocked  full  and  open  discussion  of  the 
amendment  under  the  usual  procedures,  they 
wotild  not  now  be  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  House  adoption  of  an  11! -written,  mis- 
chievous and  misconceived  proposal. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  amendment  reads 
as  follows:  "Nothing  contained  In  this  Con- 
stitution shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons 
lawfully  assembled  in  any  public  building 
supported  In  whole  or  In  part  throvigh  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  to  participate 
In  non-denomlnatlonal  prayer"  To  be 
adopted  as  part  of  our  Constitution,  the 
amendment  needs  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  and  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  states. 


The  amendment  looks  Innocuous  but  It  la 
not.  The  word  "nondenominatlonal"  is  a 
serious  flaw,  certain  to  provoke  extensive 
UUgatlon  and  to  involve  the  Supreme  Court 
In  theological  disputes  far  beyond  its  com- 
petence and  patience.  Moreover,  the  Implica- 
tion from  the  amendment  Is  that  "denomi- 
national" prayers  in  public  buildings  are 
forbidden.  This  Is  not  the  law  today,  and 
never  has  been.  The  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cisions banning  official  sponsorship  of  prayer 
in  public  schools  do  not  forbid  the  renting 
of  public  buildings  (Including  public  schools) 
for  religious  services,  the  employment  of 
chaplains  by  Congress  and  the  state  legisla- 
tures, or  the  celebration  of  Mass  In  the  White 
House.  Even  the  Supreme  Court  itself  begins 
each  public  session  with  an  invocation  of 
Ood'8  help  Whether  the  prayer  U  denomi- 
national" or  not  depends  entirely  upon  your 
theological  point  of  view. 

Secondly,  the  propoeed  amendment  does 
not  include  the  Important  word  "voluntarily" 
between  "to  participate"  and  "In  prayer  "  Al- 
though thlB  might  seem  like  a  quibble,  since 
the  proposal  speaks  of  the  "right "  of  persons 
to  pray  to  public  buildings,  the  word  'volun- 
tarily" should  not  have  been  omitted.  It  can- 
not be  emphasized  too  much  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  remain  neutral  in  religious 
matters,  and  the  right  not  to  participate  Is 
just  as  important  as  the  right  to  Join  one's 
heart  and  voice  to  the  prayer  being  offered. 
The  moet  serious  defect,  howe'ver,  of  the 
propoeed  amendment  is  that  It  is  sheer 
tokenism  in  an  extremely  Important  area. 
11  passed,  the  amendment  will  be  thought 
to  have  altered  otu'  Ooostltutlon  with  respect 
to  religion  in  the  public  schoois.  The  amend- 
ment, however,  will  do  no  such  thing  It  does 
not  touch  the  question  of  government  spon- 
sorship of  prayer,  especially  In  the  ptrbllc 
schools  during  regular  actoool  hours  The 
amendment  almply  aoaerta  what  very  few 
would  deny,  that  there  is  no  constitutional 
interdict  on  truly  "private"  prayer  in  public 
buildings 

ReooncUlng  the  right  of  all  parents  and 
students  with  respect  to  religion  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  Is  a  serious,  difficult  problem  It 
.sh<nild  not  be  trifled  W.th  by  passage  of  the 
"prayer  amendment  " 


HARRY   HOMEWOOD  COMMENTS 
ON  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    UXINOtS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  have  long  maintained  a  special 
interest  In  developments  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Therefore,  it  was  with  special  in- 
terest that  I  noted  an  article  by  Harry 
Homewood  in  the  October  10  edition  of 
the  Suburbanite  Economist  which,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  most  accurate  and  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  situation  the  Soviet  Union 
faces  In  maintaining  control  over  its 
Eastern  European  satellite  governments. 

The  article  follows: 

Hasbt  Homewooo  Comments 

Tlie  visit  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Leonid  I 
Brezhnev  to  Yugoslavia  has  been  reason  for 
a  considerable  amount  of  optimism  on  the 
part  of  some  diplomatic  observers  In  Europe 
Brezhnev  Is  the  leader  of  the  Communist 
party  in  Russia.  Ha  aald,  in  Belgrade,  that 
Tugoalavla  had  the  right  to  "live  its  own 
life"  under  the  banner  of  communism  and 
he   publicly   renounced   the    "Breahaev   Doc- 
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trine."  that  of  moving  tanks  and  troops  into 
a  stttelllte  nation  to  bring  It  back  under 
Moscow's  discipline. 

Brezhnev  went  so  far  as  to  say.  publicly, 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the 
"Brezhnev  Doctrine.  "  as  if  Russian  tanks  had 
never  gone  crashing  Into  Czechoslovakia  three 
yesrs  ago 

Brezhnev's  statements  make  nice  listening 
but  It  Is  doubtful  there  Is  any  truth  In  them. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  apparently  trying  to  put 
a  new  face  on  Its  role  In  Eastern  Europe, 
using  whatever  cosmetic  arts  It  can  But  none 
of  this  changes  the  basic  problems  faced  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  likelihood  that  If 
Russia  Is  pushed  too  hard  by  one  of  Its  satel- 
lites that  the  RussUins  will  not  respond  In 
the  classic  Soviet  style,  with  a  bootheel  in  the 
face. 

The  basic  problem  the  Soviet  Union  faces 
in  Eastern  Europe  Is  not  hard  to  define  The 
Soviet  Union's  polUlcal  and  military  role  In 
that  area  is  threatened  by  Intellectual,  social 
and  economic  forces  that  do  not  yield  to  the 
sort  of  controls  that  are  effective  within  the 
Soviet  Union  Itself 

Russia  Is  thus  faced  w,lh  a  serious  prob- 
lem: It  can  crush  those  forces  with  military 
power,  as  It  did  In  Czechoslovakia,  or  It  can 
try  to  roil  with  the  p\inch  as  it  did  in  the 
Polish  Slovakia,  or  It  can  try  to  roll  with 
the  punch  as  It  did  In  the  Polish  food  rlou 
of  last  Christmas  Of  the  two  choices.  Russia 
feels  safer  and  more  comfortable  with  mili- 
tary fKJwer. 

Bill  neither  method  worked  weU  In  Czecho- 
slovakia or  in  Poland  The  economic  and 
social  problems  of  both  nations  are  un- 
solved Czechoslovakia  Is  now  a  sullen  nation 
resisting  Soviet  r\ile  In  hundreds  of  small 
but  effective  ways  Poland  Is  suffering  from 
economic  Ills  that  It  cannot  solve  and  Russia 
can  111  afford  to  alleviate  or  end 

The  cosmetics  Brezhnev  Is  trying  to  apply 
with  BO  much  effort  to  the  frowning  face 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are.  without  doubt. 
thought  to  l^  essential  But  they  are  cos- 
metics only  and  less  than  skin  deep. 

Eastern  Europe  Is  entering  into  a  new  world 
and  a  new  diplomatic  area  where  change 
Is  the  hallmiu-k  It  Is  a  world  where  West- 
ern Europe  is  moving  toward  unity,  where 
Japan  is  rising  to  take  Its  place  as  one  of  the 
major  world  powers,  where  Red  China  Is  mov- 
ing Into  the  world  community 

It  Is  a  world  where  there  Is  the  promise 
of  prosperity  and  Eastern  Europe  desperately 
wants  a  part  of  that  prosperity  and  the  free- 
dom It  can  bring  The  challenge  tills  pre- 
sents to  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  more  likely  to  reinforce  the  basic  Soviet 
Communist  instinct  to  exert  more,  rather 
than  less  repression  over  Its  satelUte  na- 
tions— all  cosmetic  applications  to  the  con- 
trary. 


POSITIVE  ACTION 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr  CARTER.  Mr  Speaker,  contrary 
to  adverse  propaganda,  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  supported  much 
progressive  legislation  in  the  field  of 
medicine, 

I  submit  for  the  perusal  of  the  Mem- 
bers a  list  of  a  few  of  the  many  things 
the  American  Medical  Association  has 
supported : 
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PosrrivK  Action 

Some  people  interested  in  the  health  care 
problems  of  the  nation  have  for  many  years 
made  the  American  Medical  Association  a 
convenient  whipping  boy  for  everything 
that's   wrong   with   health   c.ire   in   America 

The  AMA.  say  these  critics,  is  a  reactionary 
organization,  Interested  only  In  protecting 
the  incomes  of  it&  members,  not  In  Improv- 
ing health  c^ire. 

Such  stateme.its  are  without  foundation, 
and  would  appear  to  be  based  on  either 
prejudice  or  a  lack  of  information.  Actually, 
the  AMA  Is  In  the  process  of  compiling  an 
exceptional  record  of  recognition  of  health 
care  problems  and  action  to  solve  them  Here 
are  som"  examples: 

The  AMA  has  supported— In  and  out  of 
Congress — increased  federal  appropriations 
for  medical  schcx)l.s  and  medical  students. 

The  AMA  has  taken  the  lead  In  encourag- 
ing experimentation  to  restructure  medical 
educjit.on  to  produce  more  physicians 
faster. 

The  AMA  has  encouraged  the  increasing 
u.se  of  physician's  assistants  and  other 
allied  health  personnel  including  expanded 
roles   for  nurses  in   patient   care 

The  AMA  has  taken  the  lead  In  sponsor- 
ing seminars,  training,  and  experiments  In 
the  u.se  of  computers  by  physicians. 

The  AMA  has  spon.sored  meetings  on  such 
diverge  topics  as  air  palluticn,  occupational 
health,  medical  ethics,  and  health  care  coats 

The  AMA  has  sponsored  a  national  health 
Insurance  program  —  Medlcredlt  —  which 
would  provide  government-paid  health  In- 
surance for  some  25  million  Americans  in 
the  lowest  economic  category,  and  tax  In- 
centives for  others  to  provide  their  own 
coverage. 

The  AMA  has  sponsored  peer  review  orga- 
nization legislation  which  requires  a  state 
medical  society  and  subordinate  societies  to 
establish  peer  review  and  utilization  review 
mechanisms 

The  AM.f's  Education  and  Research  Foun- 
dation has  underwritten  nearly  40.000  loans 
to  medical  students.  These  loans  total  more 
than   $42   million. 

The  AMA's  Volunteer  Physician?  for  Viet- 
nam program  has  provided  more  than  760 
MDs  to  care  for  the  civilian  i>opulation  of 
South  Vietnam. 

The  AMA  has  sup{>orted  a  broad  range  of 
current  federal  programs,  inciudinp  Re- 
gional Medical  Programs,  comprehensive 
health  planning,  allied  heaiih  professions 
training.  Hill-Burton,  anti -pollution  meas- 
ures, family  planning,  migrant  workers' 
heiUth  program,  assistance  to  schools  of 
public  health,  and  aid  for  medical  libraries. 

The  AMA  has  agreed  to  publish  pamphlets 
about  oral  contraceptives  for  physicians  to 
give  their  patients. 

The  AMA  has  sponsored  many  programs 
to  provide  leadership  and  examples  for  state 
and  county  medical  societies  in  the  field  ol 
health  care  for  the  poor.  Among  them  are 
proposed  co-sponsorahlp  of  an  inner-city 
neighborhood  health  center,  donation  of  two 
mobile  health  care  units  to  a  Chicago  ghetto 
area,  financing  of  health  care  projects  by  the 
Student  AMA.  encoxiragement  of  innova- 
tion and  experimentation  In  health  care  de- 
livery In  areas  of  need,  and  support  of 
multi-year  appropriations  few  neighborhood 
health  centers  In  order  to  permit  better 
planning   and  stafQng 

This,  of  course,  is  not  a  complete  list.  Nor 
is  presented  In  an  effort  to  show  that  AMA's 
record  in  the  past  has  been  error-free  But 
It  does  show  that  despite  the  assertions  of 
some  of  medicine's  critics,  the  AMA  la  seri- 
ously and  totally  Involved  in  responsive, 
responsible  efforts  to  improve  the  health 
care  received  by  the  American  public. 
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RE\'OLUTIONARY  ANTIMILITARISM 
IN  COMMUNIST  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T'iUrsday    October  21.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ  Mr  Speaker,  in  con- 
junction walh  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Secunty'.s  investigation  into 
subversion  of  our  Armed  Forces  I  vould 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
part  two  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Beerstecher's 
masterly  thesis.  "Revolutionary  Anti- 
mUitari-sm  in  Communist  Theory  and 
Practice" 

This  portion  of  the  study  deals  with 
the  Communi.<;t,';'  u.«;e  of  antimilitary 
techniques  such  as  fratei-nization.  propa- 
ganda, agitation,  and  the  strike  against 
the  German  forces  toward  the  end  of 
World  War  I  and  the  Allied  forces  in 
1918  and  1919  It  also  points  out  the 
prominent  place  given  anttmilitar>'  work 
in  the  Communi.st  program  for  world 
domination  as  put  forth  at  the  First 
Commterm  Congress  in  1919 

Particular  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  the  detailed  treatment  given  the 
mutiny  of  the  French  Black  Sea  Fleet 
in  1919.  An  interestmg  sidelight  to  this 
mutiny,  not  mentioned  in  the  study,  is 
that  Ho  Chin  Minh.  who  weis  .serving  as 
a  mess  orderly  on  one  of  the  ships,  was 
tried  and  given  a  short  sentence  for  his 
participation  in  this  mutiny. 

Part  two  of  Dr  Beerstecher's  study 
follows : 

RrvoLtmoNAsy   ANTiMU-rrARisM   in   Commu- 
nist Theory  and  Practice 
(By  Robert  E.  Beerstecher.  Ph.D.) 

I.    PEACE.    INTERVENTlOr     AND    CIVIL    WAS 

Por  Lenin,  as  it  had  oeen  for  Marx,  doc- 
trine was  alwaj's  a  guide  to  action  In  Sep- 
tember 1914  lie  wrote  in  his  theses  on  war 
of  the  necessity  for  conducting  revolutionary 
propaganda  "In  all  armies  .  in  all  lan- 
guage "  -  Throughout  the  war  however,  bol- 
shevlsk  experience  with  revolutionary  antl- 
mllltarl.sm  was  limited  to  disintegration  work 
carried  out  in  the  traditional  languages  spo- 
ken in  the  Russian  army  Not  until  1917  did 
It  begin  to  assume  the  international  fiavor 
which  Lenin  ascribed  to  It  in  his  now  famous 
theses 

In  May  lf»I7  Pravda  the  official  organ  of 
the  boL-ihevik  party  published  ihe  draft  of 
a  manifesto  addresfced  to  the  soldiers  of  all 
the  belligerent  countries  The  manifesto, 
which  had  been  published  in  Russian  Ger- 
man and  other  languages  for  distribution  at 
the  front,  recommended  that  revolutionary 
Soviets  of  workers  and  soldiers  be  formed  In 
the  warring  countries  to  undertake  a  strug- 
gle to  end  the  war  "Brother  soldiers."  it 
stated,  "let  us  do  everything  In  our  power  In 
order  to  hasten  this  and  to  achieve  this  aim. 
Let  us  not  fear  to  make  sacrifices sacri- 
fices on  behalf  of  the  workers'  revolution 
will  be  not  so  hard  to  bear  as  sacrifices  made 
in  the  war" " 

When  the  manifesto  came  to  Lenin's  at- 
tention, he  recommended  that  an  appeal  to 
the  soldiers  to  fraternize  also  be  published 
In  all   languages.   Lenin  "wrote: 

"We  have  Information  that  fraternization 
is  going  on  at  the  front,  although  still  In  a 
more  or  leas  haphazard  form.  "What  frater- 
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nlzation  lacks  Is  a  conscious  poltucal  ides. 
The  soldiers  have  come  to  feel  InsUncUvely 
that  action  must  come  from  below,  the  class 
Uiitinct  or  people  In  a  revolutionary  mood 
has  suggested  to  them  that  this  U  the  only 
true  path,  but  this  la  not  enough  for  revo- 
lution. We  wish  to  give  a  clear-cut  p<illtlcal 
answer  In  order  to  end  the  war  the  power 
must  pass  Into  the  hands  of  the  revolution- 
ary class  " ' 

Lenin  believed  that  fraternization  was  In- 
dUtpenslbie  "It  Is  absolutely  necessary  in  all 
countries  at  war,"  he  said,  •to  encourage  all 
attempts  at  fraternization  between  the  sol- 
diem  of   both   warring   groups."  ' 

I>enln's  view  was  shared  by  Stalin  Mass 
fraternisation.  Stalin  held,  was  only  a  spon- 
taneous manifestation  rjf  the  desire  for 
peace  'Nevertheless  "  he  stated.  'If  carried 
out  deliberately  and  In  organized  fashion, 
fraternization  may  become  a  mighty  Instru- 
ment of  the  working  class  for  revolutionizing 
the  situation  In  the  warring  countrlaa."  ' 
On  October  17,  1B17,  the  central  org*n  of 
the  Petrograd  Soviet.  Rabochy  i  Soldat  (The 
Worker  and  Soldier  \  ,  recommended  the  use 
of  mass  propaganda  against  the  Oennan 
troops 

The  Germaa  Kalaer.  covered  with  the  blood 
of  millions  of  dear  people  wants  to  push  his 
army  against  Petrograd.  Let  us  call  to  the 
German  workcoen,  soldiers,  ai^  peasants, 
who  want  peace  no  leas  than  we  do,  to  stand 
up  against  this  damned  war!  This  can  be  done 
only  by  a  revolutionary  government  which 
would  really  speak  for  the  workmen,  soldlera. 
and  peasants  of  Oermany  and  appeal  over 
the  beads  of  the  dlplomau  directly  to  the 
German  troopa— mi  the  German  trenches 
with  proclamations  In  the  Gem>an  language 
.  ,  .  Otir  airmen  would  spread  these  proclama- 
tions all  over  Germany.* 

Revolutionary  antlmUllarlst  propaganda 
and  agitation  against  the  troops  oT  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  thereafter  became  the  primary 
bolshevik    weapon   on   the  eastern   front. 

One  of  the  first  acu  of  the  Lenlu  govern- 
ment after  the  bolshevik  seizure  ot  power  ui 
November,  1917,  was  the  establishment  of  a 
special  organization  within  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  monitor  an  tl  militarist 
propaganda  The  new  organization  was  the 
"Bureau  of  tlM>  Preas"  which  was  headed  by 
Karl  Radek  under  the  supervision  of  People  s 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Leon  Trotsky 
Within  Radek's  bureau,  the  respoiialblllly  lor 
foreign  language  propagaiida  was  assigned 
to  Uie  Department  of  Interiiallonal  Propa- 
ganda. This  department  was  directed  by  an 
American.  Boris  Belustein.  Relnsleln  super- 
vised the  efforts  of  various  foreign  language 
committees  and  seclloits  which  translated 
Into  German  aiid  the  other  languages  of  the 
Central  Powers  the  revolutionary  propaganda 
which  flowed  from  the  bolshevik  fountain 
of  wisdom  at  No  6  Dvortsovyn  Ploshod. 
Petrograd. 

The  central  theme  in  the  hundreds  of 
pamphleu  and  leaflets  which  Oixxled  llie 
troops  of  the  Central  Powers  before  the  final 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Brest -Llttivak  was 
the  necessity  for  peace  On  December  5.  1917. 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  Issued  a  proclauiatlou  Uj 
the  German  troops  which  stated  that  the  im- 
mediate conclusion  of  pea<.e  was  the  foremost 
duty  of  the  new  government 

"We  charge  you  soldiers  to  .stand  by  us 
In  the  fight  for  peace  and  socialism,  for  so- 
cialism alone  can  give  to  the  proletarUt  a 
lasting  peace.  .  Brothers.  If  you  support  us, 
the  cause  of  freedom  Is  assured  .success  .  .  . 
Our  soldiers  have  laid  down  their  arms  It  Is 
now  Tor  you  to  follow  thi.i  standard  of  peace  ' 
BoUhevlk  propaganda  also  called  on  the 
German  troops  to  desert  In  addition  to  an 
assurance  that  they  would  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  their  Russian  hosts.  German  sol- 
diers were  proml.sed  free  land  If  they  came 
over   voluntarily  ■    On   other  occasions,   they 
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were  promised  the  free  land  of  a  Russian 
grave  If  they  dldnt  For  the  bolsheviks,  there 
could  be  no  middle  ground. 

Another  fundamental  propaganda  theme 
used  by  the  bolsherlks  was  that  right  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Russians,  and  that  against 
force,  right  would  eventually  prevail  One 
example  of  the  practical  appllcjitlon  of  this 
theme  was  found  In  a  leaflet  left  behind 
by  the  Twelfth  Russian  Army  when  It  evac- 
uated Riga  in  the  face  of  advancing  German 
forces 

"German  soldiers!  The  Russian  soldiers  of 
the  Twelfth  Army  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  you  are  carrying  on  a  war  for  autoc- 
racy against  revolution,  freedom,  and  Jus- 
tire'  The  victory  of  WUhelm  will  be  death 
to  (lenuiracy  and  freedom  We  withdrew 
from  Riga,  but  we  know  that  the  forces  of 
the  Rev<-.hitlon  will  ultimately  prove  them- 
selves more  powerful  than  the  force  of  can- 
nons We  know  that  In  the  long  run  your 
conscience  will  overcome  everything  and  that 
the  German  soldiers,  with  tl.e  Ru.sslan  Revo- 
lutionary Army,  will  march  to  the  victory  of 
freedom.  You  are  at  present  stronger  than 
we  are,  but  yours  Is  only  the  victory  of  brute 
force     Thr  moral   ftncr  U  on  out  tuU    '• 

While     armistice     negotlaUona     with     the 
Central  Powers  were  being  carried  on  by  the 
Soviets  at   Brest-Lltovsk.  the  Department  of 
International    Propaganda    was    busUy    en- 
gaged Ui  preparing  for  publication  of  a  daily 
German    newspaper     Tills    paper    was    slated 
to    be    tl^    first    of    a    series   of    foreign    lan- 
guage   propaganda    journals    printed    by    the 
boLsiievlks  m   their  attenipt  to  light   the  fire 
of  revolution  within  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarlan    troops.    It   was   called    Die  Foikel 
{The   Tiyrc/ii.  and  began  niaklng  Its  appear- 
ance among  the  troops  on  the  eastern  front 
on  December  8,  1917   The  importance  of  mass 
propaganda   In   bolshevik   anUmllltarlst  doc- 
trine   is    Illustrated    by    the    fact    that    Die 
Fackel  was  published  for  free  distribution  In 
an  edition  of  half  a  million  copies  per  day.  • 
Each   edition   of    Die   Fackel    was   sent   by 
special    trains   from   Petrograd   to   tlie   major 
cities  of  Byelorussia  where  the  central  army 
committee    divided    the    papers    into   smaller 
bundles    for    delivery    by    special    trucks    to 
various   towns   up   and   down   the   front."    A 
special    courier    system    was    established    u> 
make  regular  distribution  from  the  towns  to 
the  front  line  trenches,  the  point  of  Initial 
contact   and   distribution    with    the   German 
wildlers    on    the    opposite    side    of    the    lines 
r>urlng  the  day.  overt  attempts  to  pass  .small 
bundles  of  Die  Fackel  to  the  German  troops 
throtigh  the  official  fraternization  p<ilnt  were 
Invariably    unsuccessful,    res-iltlng    In    their 
confiscation  by  the  Oennan  ofI1cer>i    .Such  at- 
tempts   wrrr    mere    subterfuge,    however,    to 
cover   the   mass  distribution   work   which   oc- 
curred each   night   under  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness   Packages  of  Die  Fackel  and  other  prop- 
aganda n^aterlal  In  pamphlet  or  leaflet  form 
were  left   or  burled  In  prearranged  spou  to 
be   picked   up   by   the   German  soldiers    Bol- 
shevik  agltaU)rs  held  secret  meetings  In   the 
rear  of  the  German  lines  at  which  Die  Fackel 
and  other  revolutionary  literature  was  hand- 
ed directly  to  the  soldiers.  Whether  because 
of  Its  popular  appeal,  or  the  perennial  short- 
age  of   printed  matter  so  familiar   to  .service 
life.  boLshevik  propaganda  was  eagerly  sought 
after   by    the   German   s<^ildiera   ' 

DUr  Fackel  combined  late  news  coverage 
with  propaganda  calculated  to  arouse  the 
revolutionary  uplrlt  of  its  readers  To  broaden 
Us  appeal  Its  name  was  changed  after  the 
first  few  editions  to  the  somewhat  less  In- 
fiammatory  title  Der  V oe I ket frirde  i  The  Feu- 
pie  t  Peace).''  The  Department  of  Interna- 
Uunai  Propugiuida  also  prluted  dally  news- 
papers In  Hungarian.  Rumanian  and  Croa- 
llon  fur  free  distribution  among  the  troops 
of  the  Central  Power*  Each  of  these  papers 
came  from  the  presses  In  editions  of  several 
hundred  thousand  copies  " 

The   increasing   flow   of    bolshevik   propa- 
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ganda  among  the  German  troops  brought  a 
protest  from  the  Central  Powers  In  Decem- 
ber. 1917.  that  the  terms  al  the  annisUce  had 
been  violated  From  the  Soviets  came  a  pub- 
lic apology  and  the  assurance  that  propa- 
ganda activities  would  cease,  but  secret  or- 
ders went  out  to  redouble  the  effort  "■ 

ITie  Department  of  International  Propa- 
ganda was  later  abolished.  In  lu  pUce  ap- 
peiu-ed  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Political  Uter- 
ature.  Commlsaar  of  the  new  bureau  was  an- 
other American  revolutionary,  Albert  Rhy.s 
Williams  Although  most  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Political  Uterature  was 
directed  against  the  Central  Powers,  plans 
were  prepared  for  the  printing  of  a  weekly 
magazine  In  French,  English  and  Italian 
These  plah-s  were  never  realized  However 
Williams,  with  the  assistance  of  John  Reed, 
one  of  the  founding  fathers  of  American  com- 
munism whose  body  has  been  enshrined 
within  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  In  Moacow. 
published  a  four  page,  weekly  Illustrated 
newspaper.  Die  Rutsisrhe  Re-polution  in  Bil- 
dfrn  {The  Russian  Rerolution  in  Pictures) 
This  Illustrated  paper  was  designed  to  appeal 
to  the  more  simple,  less-educated  German 
soldier  Each  Issue  reproduced  twelve  to  fif- 
teen photographs  Illustrating  recent  revolu- 
tionary events  Under  each  lllustraUon  was 
printed  In  German  a  simple  propaganda  mes- 
sage For  example  a  photograph  shcmlng  the 
removal  of  the  Imperial  eagle  from  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  Romanov  palacea  bore  the  ex- 
planatory caption : 

On  the  roof  of  a  palace,  a  worklngman  Is 
tearing  down  the  hateful  emblem  of  autoc- 
racy At  the  f<x>t  of  the  building  the  crowd 
Is  burning  the  eagles  The  soldier  Is  explain- 
ing to  the  crowd  that  the  overthrow  of 
autocracy  Is  only  the  first  stop  in  the  march 
of  social  revoluUon.  It  la  easy  to  overthrow 
autocracy.  Autocracy  rests  on  nothing  but 
the  blind  obedieiure  of  soldiers  Tl»e  Russian 
soldiers  merely  op>eued  t,helr  eyes,  and  autoc- 
racy disappeared.  '  '" 

Another  photograph,  showing  a  group  of 
Russian  soldiers  Inside  a  spacious  palace  ball- 
room, carried  the  capUon: 

"Socialists  have  often  said.  "Those  who 
build  the  palac«s  should  live  Ui  them!  Here 
m  Russia  for  the  first  time  you  can  see  work- 
men-soldiers, whose  sweat  and  labor  btillt 
the  palace,  whose  blood  was  shed  defending 
It    enjoying  a  palace  as  their  home."" 

The  caption  for  a  picture  of  the  former 
German  Embassy  In  Petrograd  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  soviet  flag  which  flew  above  It 
"See  the  great  banner  It  Is  the  word  of  n 
famous  German.  Was  It  Btsmark?  Was  It 
Hlndenberg'  No.  It  Is  the  call  of  Immortal 
Karl  Marx  to  the  International  brotherhood: 
•Proletariat  of  all  lands,  unite!"  This  Is  not 
only  a  pretty  decoration  of  the  German  Em- 
bas.iy  In  all  seriousness  the  Russian  work- 
men, soldiers  and  peasants  have  raised  this 
banner,  to  you  German  people  they  hurl  back 
the  same  words  that  your  Karl  Marx  gave  the 
whole  world  seventy  years  ago  At  last  a  real 
proletarian  republic  has  been  founded  But 
this  republic  cannot  be  secure  until  the 
workers  of  all  lands  conqut-r  the  power  of 
government."  ■" 

Special  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Political  Uterature,  later  known  as 
the  Bureau  of  International  Revolutionary 
Propaganda,  were  stationed  at  prisoner  re- 
i-eption  centers  along  the  eastern  front  to 
question  German  deserters  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  how  effective  bolshevik  prop- 
agaiids  had  been  and  what  subjects  most  In- 
terested the  soldiers'*  But  bolshevik  antl- 
mllltarlst  work  was  not  limited  to  propa- 
ganda activities  among  the  troops  In  the  field. 
Recognizing  that  the  day  was  fast  approach- 
ing when  German  war  prisoners  would  be 
exchanged  or  repatriated,  the  Bureau  of  War 
Prisoners  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
initiated  a  special  agitation  program  in  the 
prisoner-of-war    camps    throughout    Russia. 
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Bolshevik  agitators  who  spoke  German.  H\m- 
garlan,  Rumanian,  Polish,  Tlddlsh,  Croatian. 
Bulgarian  and  other  languages,  were  espe- 
cially recruited  into  an  organization  which 
visited  the  prlsoner-of-w&r  camps  to  en- 
courage the  prisoners  to  form  socialist  orga- 
nizations. Special  propaganda  newspapers, 
financed  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  AfTalrs. 
were  published  for  the  prisoners  In  their  own 
laiiguages  by  their  countrymen,  planting  the 
revolutionary  seed  which  communist  move- 
ments In  Germany  and  eastern  Europe  har- 
vested m  Uter  years  ^  Selected  German  pris- 
oners-of-war  were  also  brought  to  Petrograd 
for  training  as  professional  agitators  and 
propagandlsU  for  eventual  assignment  in 
Oermany." 

Initially,  bolshevik  revolutionary  antlmlll- 
tarlst  work  against  the  troops  of  the  Central 
Powers  was  carried  on  principally  from  within 
Russia.  On  December  23.  1917.  however.  Lenin, 
as  chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Com- 
missars, placed  two  million  rubles  at  the  dlB- 
posal  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to 
carry  out  the  struggle  against  war  and  Im- 
perialism on  an  international  scale,=  Tlie 
sum  which  Lenin  allotted  would  not  have 
gone  v  ery  far  at  their  existing  exchange  rales, 
but  It  does  serve  to  Indicate  the  direction  of 
soviet  interest  at  the  end  of  1917. 

Bolshevik  propaganda  aimed  at  disintegra- 
tion of  morale  in  the  front  imee;  It  also  hit 
at  the  home  front  too.  In  proclamations  to 
the  German  prolatarlat,  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
called  upon  the  workers  to  Join  with  the 
soldiers  and  emulate  the  Russian  proletariat 
In  raising  the  staiidard  of  revolution.  Simi- 
lar appeals  were  made  by  wireless.  In  a  mes- 
sage dated  February  15,  1918.  the  sailors  of 
the  German  Baltic  Fleet  were  asked: 

"Do  you  hear  our  voice,  and  do  you  hear 
the  cries  and  groans  of  our  brothers,  the 
soldiers  who  are  drowning  In  their  own 
blood,  and  the  sailors  who  are  meeting  their 
death  day  by  day  In  the  misty  sea  and  the 
cold  depths  of  the  seas  and  oceans?  Do  you 
hear  the  heart  breaking  lamentations  and 
the  despairing  sobs  of  mothers,  brothers  and 
children  throughout  Europe  which  Is 
drenched  in  blood?  Do  you  not  see  the  ap- 
proaching shadow  of  the  black  spector  of 
famine  and  his  bony  hand''  If  you  hear  and 
see  all  this,  why  do  you  keep  silent?  Olve 
answer  to  our  cry  and  to  the  appeals  of  your 
brothers  Follow  the  example  of  the  Russian 
people.  .  .  ,  Rise  up  like  a  hurricane  tear  off 
the  fetters  of  bondage,  overthrow  the  throne?" 
of  tyrants,  and  free  yourselves  from  the  god 
you  have  created  with  your  own  hands — 
capitalism  ,  ,  .  TTierefore  ral.'^e  boldly  the 
standard  of  revolt  Leave  the  sepulcher  of 
the  trenches;  make  an  end  of  the  despots  "" 

While  the  bolsheviks  had  used  wirelees  as 
a  means  of  Unking  their  widely  scattered 
forces.  It  ■9rKn  not  until  after  the  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  Radek's  "Bureau  of  the  Press"  in 
November.  1917,  that  an  organlr^ed  program 
for  utilizing  this  media  for  ma.«  propaganda 
dissemination  was  put  Into  operation  From 
an  occasional  mes.sage  directed  to  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  and  sailors  the  wlrele.<ts  cam- 
paign grew  In  proportions  until  the  airwaves 
were  saturated  with  propaganda  appeals  and 
proclamations  Experience  with  this  early 
tactical  application  of  wireless  permitted  the 
bolsheviks  to  evolve  specialized  new*  report- 
ing techniques  which  mixed  fact  with  the 
fiction  of  propaganda.  These  techniques  later 
proved  even  more  effective  agalruit  the  Allied 
Powers  during  their  occupation  of  Russia 
than  they  had  against  the  Central  Powers 
Thus,  the  wireless  key  came  to  be  ranked 
with  the  printing  praes  as  an  Indispenslble 
tool  of  bolshevik  agitation. 

The  bolshevik  propaganda  campaign 
against  the  troopa  of  the  Central  Powers 
lasted  about  four  mx>ntha,  wltb  major  em- 
phasla  oootmrlnc  durta«  the  months  at  De- 
cember, 1017  and  January.  191B.  Thereafter. 
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it  tended  to  taper  off  coming  to  almost  a 
complete  halt  as  the  result  of  German  pres- 
sure hy  March,  1918.  'when  the  Treaty  of 
Brest-LltoTSk  was  finally  accepted. 

How  effective  wtm  the  bolshevik  propa- 
ganda'' Maxim  Litvlnoff  claimed  In  a  speech 
while  the  campaign  was  still  going  on  In 
Januanv  1918.  that  it  was  more  effective  than 
military  victories  because  It  "provoked"  a 
strong  peace  movement  In  Germany  and 
Austria;*  nndoubtedly,  it  played  a  significant 
role  m  the  subsequent  military  collapse  of 
Germany  Some  German  troops  withdrawn 
from  the  eastern  front  for  duty  on  the  west- 
ern front  In  1918  refused  to  fight.  whUe 
others  were  rendered  ineffective  because  of 
the  dissension  created  by  the  agitators  In 
their  midst'*  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
Soviets,  the  campaign  viras  a  success  Although 
antlmllltarist  propaganda  had  been  used 
neither  for  long  nor  on  a  wide  scale,  its  ex- 
treme effectiveness  had  been  proven  Revolu- 
tionary antlmllltarlsm  was  thus  assured  a 
permanent  place  In  the  tactical  arsenal  of 
modern  communist, 

AUied  intervention  and  the  Ciril  War 
Revolutionary  antimilitarism  was  destined 
to  play  an  Important  role  In  the  civil  war 
which  followed  the  boleshevik  seizure  of 
power  in  November,  1917.  Conclusion  of  a 
separate  peace  with  the  Central  Powers  at 
Bresi-LlU>vsk  permltt«d  the  sovlets  to  with- 
draw from  the  war  and  devote  their  full  at- 
tenUon  and  military  resources  to  the  cou- 
solidaUon  of  power  within  Russia,  The  un- 
lateral  action  by  Leuiu's  government  resulted 
in  a  fundameiitaJ  change  in  Rosioa's  rela- 
Uouship  with  the  Allied  Powers,  Oiie  conse- 
quence was  the  Allies'  decision  to  intervene 
in  Russia  In  1918. 

Tlie  de'^ais  of  the  Allied  UitervenUon  In 
Russia  have  been  recorded  by  many  histori- 
ans. It  is  not  the  intent  to  retell  them  here, 
except  as  they  relate  to  the  development  of 
the  communist  doctrine  of  revolutionary 
auti- militarism.  According  to  soviet  Interpre- 
tation of  history,  the  military  intervention  hy 
the  Allies  was  a  failure.  Numerous  factor? — 
poliUcal,  social,  economic  and  military — are 
recognized  as  having  contributed  to  the 
Allied  defeat,"  but  the  communists  reserve 
final  credit  for  the  dlfllntegratlon  campaign 
carried  out  by  the  bolsheviks  against  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Intervention  and  counter- 
revolution as  the  primary  factor  in  forcing 
the  wlUidrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  Rus- 
.sla  and  securing  ultimate  victory  against  the 
White  Russians  in  the  civil  war:  "If  the  fate 
of  intervention  liad  been  dependent  on  the 
niiiUiiemaUcal  and  technical  relationship  of 
strength,  tlie  Allies  would  have  won,  ■with- 
out the  Khado'w  of  a  doubt  "  " 

BoLshevlk  antlnuUtarifit  activities  against 
the  Allied  forces  were  carried  out  on  three 
main  fronts:  in  northern  Russia,  in  the  Far 
East,  and  In  the  Ukraine  and  Crimea  In 
their  disintegraUon  work  against  the  White 
Russian  counter-revolutionary  forces,  the 
front  was  virtually  everywhere.  All  antl- 
mlUiarlst  work  was  carried  out  through  local 
b<jl&hevlk  military  organizations,  supported 
and  directed  from  Moscow  which  had  re- 
placed Petrograd  as  the  seat  of  government 
Even  in  those  areas  where  bolshevik  units 
were  cut  off  by  White  Russian  forces,  regular 
contact  through  ■wireless  and  courier  was 
maintained  with  Moscow 

In  April.  1918,  less  than  a  month  after 
I^nln  signed  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Lltovsk 
a  small  detachment  of  British  marines  land- 
ed at  Murmansk  With  this  landing  began 
the  Allied  intervention  In  northern  Russia, 
the  primary  objectives  of  which  ■were  pin- 
ning down  of  German  fcwxree  on  the  eastern 
front  and  stopping  of  ftirther  troop  wlth- 
dra'wals  for  dtity  on  the  western  fro«it,  pre- 
vention of  the  German  army  then  opomttng 
in  Finland  from  capturing  'the  nortbsm 
ports  and  using  tham  as  operattonal  sub- 
marliw  bases  against  the  AlUea,  safe«uaminc 
of  the  large  stores  of  miUtary  suppUes  and 
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equipment  In  the  dock  areas  of  Murmansk 
and  Archangel,  and  preventing  their  use  by 
rebellious  prisoners -of -war  In  opemng  a  new 
eastern  front. 

Interr^ention  in  the  Far  East 

Even  as  the  first  elements  of  the  Allied  ex- 
peditionary force  were  landing  at  Murmansk, 
an  episode  was  unfolding  several  thousand 
miles  a'way  which  was  to  lead  to  Allied  Inter- 
vention In  the  Far  East  The  collapse  of  or- 
der which  followed  the  Iwlshevlk  revolution 
had  focti&ed  Japanese  attention  on  the  rich 
Russian  maritime  area  In  Japanese  military 
circles,  serious  consideration  was  given  to  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  Japanese  empire 
into  eastern  Siberia  To  prot>e  Russian 
strength,  a  small  Japanese  force  was  landed 
on  the  Russian  mainland  on  April  5,  1918. 
This  act  was  immediately  protested  by  the 
soMet.s  who  were  otherwise  powerless  to  do 
anything  about  it 

Japan's  precipitous  action  was  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  the  United  States  Although 
American  policy  wbs  against  intervening  in 
the  Par  East,  Japanese  Insistence  on  pursuing 
such  a  course  forced  the  issue.  In  July.  1918. 
the  Supreme  Allied  War  Council  voted  to 
undertake  a  Joint  intervention  In  Siberia 
using  Japanese  American  BrHlsh,  Frenc!;, 
Chinese  and  Italian  forces  -''  The  official  rea- 
son given  for  ordering  the  Joint  Interven- 
tion was  the  necessity  to  protect  the  so-called 
Czechoslovak  Legion.  TTie  IiS^on  con- 
sisted of  some  70,000  men  who.  having  been 
taken  prisoner  on  the  eastern  front  were 
formed  Into  a  fighting  organization  In  Russia 
under  Allied  control  After  the  signature  of 
the  Treaty  of  Brest-Lltovsk.  the  bolsheviks 
rsfu-sed  to  permit  the  Czechoelovak  Legion 
to  flglit  against  the  Central  Powers  from 
Russian  soil.  Lenin,  however,  agreed  to  permit 
the  orderly  ■withdrawal  of  the  Legion  through 
Siberia  to  Vladivostok,  so  that  it  might  be 
transported  by  sea  to  Europe  for  use  by  the 
Allies  on  the  western  front 

Allied  landings  at  'Vladivostok  began  early 
in  August,  1918,  with  Japanese  forces  far 
outnumbering  all  the  other  Allied  forces 
combined.  Only  token  numbers  of  British, 
French,  Italian  and  Chinese  troops  took  part 
In  the  Allied  Intervention  of  the  P^r  East. 
These  forces  received  little  attention  from 
the  bolsheviks  who  concentrated  their  anti- 
militarist  activities  against  the  Japanese  and 
.^mertcan  troops.  Within  hours  after  the  Ini- 
tial Allied  landing,  all  frontal  resistance 
ceased;  the  Ijolsheviks  lacked  both  men  and 
equipment  which  effective  opposition  to  the 
Allied  troops  would  have  necessitated.  Guer- 
rilla warfare  and  military  disintegration  work 
became  the  bolshevik  order  of  the  day 

Vladlvoetok,  Khabarovsk  and  Blago- 
veshchensk ■were  the  major  cer.ters  of  bol- 
shevik anlimllitarlst  activity  Most  of  the 
bolshevik  work  ■was  carried  on  illegally  in  the 
rear  of  the  intervention  forces  Even  before 
bolshevik  organiBatlons  were  successful  In 
making  contact  with  revolutionary  elements 
in  the  Allied  intervention  forces  and  with  the 
party  nuclei  in  the  armies  of  Admiral  Kol- 
chnk.  propaganda  and  agitation  had  begun 
on  a  large  scale.*  Clandestine  printing  cen- 
ters were  established  which  pro^vlded  an  al- 
most tmendlng  river  of  pamphlets,  leaflets 
and  manifestos  for  circulation  among  the 
Allied  troops  The  bolsheviks  organization  at 
Blagoveshchensk  set  up  its  printing  prese  in 
a  dugout  trench  outside  of  town  on  the 
open  rst^a  frcMn  where  it  printed  a  special 
antlmllltary  newspaper,  the  Red  Call  to- 
gether with  other  revolutionary  propaganda 
and  literature," 

The  local  bcishevlk  organizations  in  Siberia 
and  the  Far  Bast  wore  well  equipped  to  carry 
or  agitation  and  i>ropaganda  Inside  the  Kol- 
chak  armies,  for  no  langnag«  piuUenu  were 
InToJved,  »nd  tb«y  w«re  ootuplststy  oonver- 
sant  with  the  life  and  rootlns  at  the  Rus- 
sian soldiers.  Tb«y  were,  hussfsr.  Ill  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  Uuqulstlc  ciiallente  whlob 
carrying  out  antimlUt^rtet  •ctlvitMs  *inaing 
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the  Jap&nese  and  Kngllah  ap«<Ucliig  soldiers 
created.  But  tbis  problem  did  not  prove  to 
be  Insurmountable.  The  bol«h«vllu  quickly 
fi^rmed  UkmI  foreign  secUoas  staffed  wltb 
party  members  having  knowledge  of  either 
Kii^Uiih  or  Jsipaneae.  Some  asatatance  was 
(umlsixed  by  Moscow,  both  In  the  form  of 
pre-prliited  propaganda  Items  and  specially 
trained  langtiage  per8onn«l.  Of  the  language 
experts  furnished  by  Moscow,  the  most  noto- 
rious was  Kocibl  Slmbo.  Slmbo  was  a  native 
Japaneae  who  produced  some  of  the  meet 
elTectlve  propaganda  dlaeenUnatad  to  the 
Japanese  troops  Uls  career  IncUided  train- 
ing as  a  Japaneue  aviator,  oervice  In  the 
French  air  force.  Internment  by  the  Oer- 
mans.  escape  to  Russia,  and  service  In  the 
Red  Army.  Slmbo 's  propaganda  bore  a  .'itamp 
of  authenticity  which  made  It  readily  ac- 
ceptable to  many  of  his  countrymen,  for  he 
spoke  frotn  flrat  hand  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Japanese  laborer,  soldier  and 
peaaaAt.  After  the  local  foreign  sections  were 
oonaolldated  into  the  foreign  department  of 
the  Maritime  Regional  Committee  of  the 
Bolshevik  Party,  Slmbo  directed  all  Japanese 
and  French  language  propaganda  actlvllies 
in  eastern  Siberia.*' 

By  the  end  of  1918,  the  local  bolshevik 
organizatloiM  In  the  Far  East  were  reporting 
the  establish retent  of  contact  with  revolu- 
tionary elements  inside  the  Japaneete  army 
Agitation  against  the  Jsipanese  expeditionary 
force  began  In  earnest.  Leaflets  and  pam- 
phlets publlahed  In  Japanese  began  nuiklng 
tbelr  appearance  in  the  barracks  and  meae- 
halls;  formerly  they  had  been  left  along  the 
streets  or  in  the  village  taverns  where  the 
soldiers  gathered  for  off-duty  recreation.  Bol- 
shevik Ideas  penetrated  Into  the  Japanese 
forces  and  had  considerable  Influence  among 
the  troope.  so  the  convmunlsts  claimed." 

Boiihfvxk  activitie.^  in  northern  Rus.iia 
In  the  months  which  followed  the  first 
troop  debarkation  at  Murmansk,  the  original 
force  of  150  British  marines  In  northern  Rus- 
sia grew  into  an  International  army  of  more 
than  two  divisions,  a  polyglot  mixture  of 
British,  French  and  American  luiits.  By  the 
end  of  the  summer  of  1918,  Allied  forces  were 
scattered  from  Murmansk  as  far  east  as 
Archangel,  the  formal  occupation  of  which 
began  during  the  first  week  of  August.  1918. 
The  collapiie  of  the  Central  Powers  In  No- 
vember, 1918,  marked  an  end  of  fighting  in 
Europe.  For  the  men  of  the  Allied  expedi- 
tionary force  in  northern  Russia,  the  news 
of  the  Armistice  raised  the  hope  of  an  early 
return  home.  Unlike  tlie  White  Russian 
forces  who  were  dedicated  to  the  continued 
proeecutlon  of  the  civil  war.  the  British, 
French  and  American  troops  had  little  un- 
derstanding and  leas  sympathy  fckt  the  politi- 
cal oonslderatlonfl  which  underlay  the  Inter- 
nal struggle  still  being  pursued  thr<5ugho\it 
Russia.  The  signing  of  the  Armistice  coin- 
cided with  tlie  beginning  of  the  Arctic  win- 
ter. When  no  plana  were  announced  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Allied  troope  from  north- 
em  Ruaala.  a  strong  feeling  of  apprehension 
began  to  envelop  the  officers  and  men  alike. 
Isolation,  loneliness,  Inactivity  and  cold  ad- 
versely afTected  over-aii  troop  morale  and 
lowered  resistance  to  the  disruptive  Infiuence 
of  bolshevik  propaganda. 

Prior  to  the  Armistice,  only  isolated  con- 
tacts bad  been  made  between  the  bolsheviks 
and  the  AlUee.  Some  propog-anda  leailets  cal- 
culated to  win  Allied  sympathy  for  their 
cause  bad  been  produced  by  the  bolsheviks, 
but  their  main  elTort  wae  oonoentrated 
against  the  dULntegratlon  of  the  White  Rus- 
sian military  fc»t>eB  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  the  northern  region.  However,  the 
Armistice  wrought  a  basic  change  In  bolshe- 
vik strategy.  The  bolsheviks  opened  a  mass 
propaganda  campaign  aimed  at  neutraUaing 
Allied    support    to    the    provisional    govem- 
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ment.  The  bolsbevlka  also  agitated  for  the 
early  withdrawal  of  Allied  troops  from  the 
northern  region.  Alter  considerable  uncer- 
tainty had  manifested  Itself  among  thelr 
troops.  the  AUled  representatives  asked  their 
governments  when  the  forces  might  expect 
to  be  withdrawn.  DeWltt  Clinton  Poole,  the 
American  charge  d'  affaires,  cabled  Washing- 
ton about  the  serious  situation  which  had 
developed  among  the  American  troops  In 
northern  Russia.  In  commenting  on  the  sit- 
uation. Poole  pointed  out  that  btjth  officers 
and  man  had  Inquired  why  military  opera- 
tions were  being  carried  out  again.st  the 
bolsheviks.  Poole  requested  an  early  and  au- 
thoritative statement  of  motives  inasmuch 
as  official  reasons  given  for  the  presence  of 
military  forces  no  longer  appeared  valid,  he 
said.  His  request  went  uiuinswered."  The  sit- 
uation became  even  more  acute  as  the  winter 
wore  en  and  as  armed  clashes  between  the 
Allied  forces  and  the  bolsheviks  became  more 
frequent. 

Hundreds  of  pamphlets,  leaflets,  manl- 
feetoB,  proclanvallons,  appeals,  announce- 
ments, circulars  and  pewters  printed  m  Kng- 
llsh,  French  and  Russian  were  scattered  for 
the  soldiers  to  find.  Much  of  the  bolshevik 
propaganda  was  scattered  In  the  frozen 
trenches  aiid  In  the  villages  along  the  Dvlna 
front."  The  bolsheviks  even  brought  it  Into 
Archangel,  for  there  was  no  continuous  line 
of  defense  between  the  bolshevik  are«<;  which 
would  have  prevented  their  passage  Although 
organized  police  patrols  roamed  the  streets 
of  Archangels  at  night,  distributers  of  bol- 
shevik propaganda  were  never  apprehended. 
Neverthelese,  every  morning  found  mall 
boxes  stuffed  with  trusts  and  pamphlets  and 
walls  pasted  with  posters  which  called  to  the 
Allied  forces  in  their  native  languages  to 
stop  the  war  and  go  home 

Bolshevik  propaganda  was  always  Issued 
In  the  name  of  either  Lenin.  Trotsky  or  the 
Foreign  Minister,  Orlgorl  Chlcherlu.  Well 
written,  the  pamphlets  and  leaflets  carried 
Indications  of  having  been  printed  In  Mos- 
cow.•♦  The  Soviets  also  printed  an  English 
language  newspaper  In  Moscow  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  Allied  troops  In  northern 
Rii-ssia.  This  was  The  Call,  the  editorials  of 
which  appealed  to  passion  and  prejudice,  as 
lllii.'jtrated  by  the  following  extract: 

"Tou  soldiers  are  fighting  on  the  side  of 
the  employers  against  us,  the  working  people 
of  Russia  All  this  talk  about  Intervention 
to  "save"  Russia  amounts  to  this,  that  the 
capitalists  of  your  countries  are  trying  to 
take  back  from  us  what  we  won  from  their 
fellow  capitalists  In  Russia  Can't  you  real- 
ize that  this  Is  the  same  war  that  you  have 
been  carrying  on  In  England  and  America 
against  the  master  class? 

You  hold  the  rifles,  you  work  the  guns  to 
shoot  lu  with.  .  .  .  You  are  kidding  yourself 
that  you  are  fighting  for  your  country.  The 
capitalist  class  places  arms  in  your  hands. 
Let  the  workers  cease  ualng  these  weapons 
against  each  other,  and  turn  them  on  their 
masters  The  capitalists  themselves  have 
given  you  the  means  to  overthrow  them.  If 
you  had  but  the  sense  and  the  courage  to 
use  them.  There  Is  only  one  thing  you  csin 
do:  Arrest  your  officers.  Send  a  committee  of 
your  common  soldiers  to  meet  with  your 
own  workingman,  and  find  out  for  yourselves 
what  we  stand  for. 

Kill  your  officers,  then  shoulder  your  rifles 
and  come  over  to  our  llnee  which  are  your 
own."  ■ 

Over  ajid  over  again  the  bol.'ihevlks  re- 
peated these  and  similar  themes  In  their 
propaganda.  The  Influence  of  the  foreign 
"experts"  attached  to  Radek's  Bureau  of  In- 
teruatlon&l  Revoiutlouary  Propaganda  Is  ap- 
parent In  much  of  the  agltatloiMkl  material 
circulated  ainong  the  Allied  forces  In  north- 
ern Russia  The  following  paragraph  Is  from 
the  boiahevlk  pamphlets.  Say!  What  are  YouT 
TbX»  pamphlet  was  alleged  to  have  been  pub- 
liabed  by  "Engll!*  speaking  communiwa  In 
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Russia"    for   distribution   a<nong    the   Allied 
troops  in  the  north: 

"Say!  American  and  British  soldiers,  what 
are  you?  .  .  .  What  are  you  waiting  for?  Do 
you  think  some  deliverer  from  on  high  will 
come  to  your  relief?  If  so.  you  wait  in  vain. 
Those  who  would  be  free,  themselves  must 
strike  the  blow." 

But  we  ask  you  a  much  more  serious  ques- 
tion. Are  you  going  to  act  as  the  gunmen. 
llie  hired  bullies  for  International  capitalist 
In  the  criminal  task  trf  crushing  the  attempt 
of  your  own  claas  to  free  Itself?  The  capitalist 
class  of  the  AUled  countries  see  quite  clearly 
that  the  tide  of  revolution  threatens  to  over- 
whelm them,  too  They  are  stradnlng  every 
nerve  to  stem  It,  and  they  use  you  for  the 
task.  They  feed  you  with  lies  to  poison  your 
minds  against  your  fellow  workers  so  that 
you  will  be  the  more  willing  to  drown  the 
workers  revolution  In  a  sea  of  blood. 

"You  have  started  on  this  criminal  Job 
already.  What  do  you  think  ytju  are  doing 
here  in  Rua.sIa''  In  spite  of  all  the  lies  you 
have  been  told,  you  are  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  crashing  the  Russian  Revolution, 
and  restoring  the  land  to  the  landlords  and 
the  factories  and  mines  to  the  capitalists. 
Your  capltall.-sts  know  that  If  they  can  crush 
the  Ruiwlan  Revolution  they  will  take  the 
heart  out  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
other  countries.  Just  think,  you.  who  con- 
sider yourselves  the  citizens  of  "free"  coun- 
tries, have  come  to  put  us  back  Into  wags 
slavery.  .  .  . 

"You  have  arms  You  know  how  to  use 
them.  Win  you  like  slaves  to  use  them  In 
defen.'je  of  your  master,  or  will  you  use  them 
to  help  your  class  be  free?"  " 

PrateriUaatlon  also  played  a  role  In  the 
bolshevik  antlmllltartst  campaign  Whenever 
Allied  or  White  Ruaslan  military  personnel 
fell  Into  bolshevik  hands,  they  were  assigned 
to  special  propaganda  cAmps  where  their 
captors  tndtx^trlnated  them  with  revolu- 
tion IdeoKjgy.  After  a  brief  period  during 
which  they  were  accorded  good  treatment, 
they  were  usually  permitted  to  return  to 
their  own  ranks  to  tell  of  bolshevik  hospi- 
tality/^ This  technique  later  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely effective  in  the  Ukraine,  but  there 
is  little  evidence  of  its  success  in  northern 
Ru».sla.« 

Marked  similarities  have  been  noted  be- 
tween the  propaganda  themes  used  a^tainst 
the  English  and  American  forces  In  northern 
Rus-ila  and  those  which  appeared  in  the 
prop«4{anda  appe«Us  circulated  among  the 
Allied  troops  In  the  Far  East  or  printed  in 
the  oomniuniiit  press  of  the  Allied  coiuUrles. 
To  miLster  world  opimon  and  support  against 
the  Intervention  In  Russia,  the  Lenin  gov- 
ernment set  in  motion  an  International 
propaganda  and  agitation  campaign  centered 
around  the  slogan  'Hands  off  Russia."  In  the 
United  Statee.  soviet  sympathizers,  Boclallots 
and  communii>t  adherents  demanded  the 
immediate  wlthdrawnj  of  American  soldiers 
and  sailors  from  "the  sovereign  territories  of 
the  Russian  republic."  *  BoLshevlk  propa- 
ganda circulated  abroad  attempted  to  edu- 
cate the  public  as  to  the  purpose  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  soviet  form  of  government,  the 
philosophy  of  internationalism,  and  the  Jus- 
tification and  necessity  for  class  struggle; 
but  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  swaying 
emotions  than  on  persuasion."  TypclsJ  of  the 
heart-rending  propaganda  which  began  to 
make  its  appearance  In  the  communist  press 
in  the  United  States  Li  the  following  letter 
from  the  "Worklngmen's  Red  Croee,  Central 
Committee.  Labor  Unions,  Vladivostok.  Si- 
beria," dated  three  days  after  Christmas. 
1918: 

"After  the  forceful  ln\-a.slon  and  overthrow 
of  the  Soviet  Oovemment  by  the  Allies  and 
under  the  false  pretenses  of  the  Caecho- 
Blovaks  and  the  Russian  capitalists  In  the 
city  of  Vladivostok  and  all  over  Sibmia,  befoa 
a  terrible  oppression  of  the  Ruaslan  WTM-klng 
class.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  working 
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people,  peaaanU  and  also  the  student  class 
were  shot.  In  one  of  the  clUes.  named 
Khabarovak.   having   a  population  of  about 

seventy  thousand  people,  twelve  hundred 
people"  were  shot  and  slain  by  the  Japanese 
and  Tartars  .  .  Tbousands  were  klUed  in 
the  city  of  Kroanoyarok  with  the  help  of  the 
White  buard  of  Russians  and  also  with  the 
help  of  Italian  reglmenU.  English  regiments 
have  also  participated  in  the  massacring  and 
suppressing  tens  of  thou.sands  of  revolting 
peasants. 

"Every  dav  new  cemeteries  have  sprung  up. 
thousands  of  other  comrades  were  thrown 
into  Jail  and  at  present  are  rotting  there 
without  any  charge  against  them.  Their 
wives  and  children  are  sviffcrlng  from  hunger 
and  cold  because  they  have  no  means  of  as- 
sistance, except  from  the  worklngmen's  or- 
ganleatlons.  which  are  In  existence  Illegally. 
However,  the  need  Is  great  and  the  Russian 
organizations  can  be  of  little  a.sslstance  with 
their  meager  means.      .  . 

"In  this  needv  hour,  when  a  part  of  the 
Russian  workliigmen  and  peasants  ore 
strangled  between  the  armies  of  the  inter- 
national capltallBts.  while  the  other  part  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Ural  Is  bleeding  to 
death  In  the  uneven  strxiggle  with  the  en- 
emies on  all  Rides,  In  this  hour  we  are  turn- 
ing to  you  with  the  following  demands: 

•Protest  against  the  organlaed  killing  of 
your  brotliers. 

•Demand  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Rus-sla. 

••Answer  the  call   of  tens  of  thousands  of 
imprisoned,    and    still    the    cries   of    orphan 
children  and  families  with  brotherly  help."  " 
/nfcrrcnfion   in   thr   Ukraine 

The  Armistice  of  November.  1918.  promised 
to  have  far  reaching  consequences  for  the 
bolsheviks.  Under  Us  terms,  the  German 
occupation  troops  In  the  Ukraine  were  to  be 
withdrawn.  Thus  the  stage  was  set  for  the 
expansion  of  bolshevik  control  Into  the  oc- 
cupied areas.  The  German  withdrawal  saw 
the  renewal  by  the  bolsheviks  of  the  armed 
struggle  which  had  begun  In  November, 
1917.  with  the  Ukrainians'  declaration  of 
their  right  of  self-determination."  Bolshevik 
mUltary  operations  against  the  LTcralnlan 
People's  Republic  had  been  suspended  in 
March,  1918.  when  at  German  Insistence, 
the  bolsheviks  reluctantly  agreed  In  the 
Treaty  of  Brest -LI  tovak  to  conclude  an  imme- 
diate peace  with  it  and  to  evacuate  the  Red 
Army  from  Ukrainian  territory  The  bolshe- 
viks agreed  to  stop  all  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda in  the  Ukraine,  but  this  provision  of 
the  treaty  was  never  honored.  With  chame- 
leonic ease,  the  bolshevik  organization  had 
again  assumed  the  Illegal  chaxscter  that  It 
had  perfected  under  Kerensky  and  reeumed 
Its  Illegal  underground  work.  The  price  paid 
by  the  Ukrainians  fc^r  their  temporary  vic- 
tory over  the  bolsheviks  was  German  occu- 
pation. 

In  their  frantic  search  for  allies  In  No- 
vember, 1917,  the  Ukrainians  had  approached 
both  the  British  and  the  French.  During  the 
negotiations  which  followed,  an  Anglo- 
French  convention  was  drawn  up  in  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  which  delineated  certain  "spheres 
of  action"  for  France  and  England  In  south- 
ern Russia.  The  French  sphere  Included 
Be.ssftrabia,  the  Ukraine  and  the  Crimen; 
the  British  sphere,  Transcaucasia  For  France 
and  England,  the  convention  meant  the  pos- 
sibility of  continuing  the  war  against  the 
Central  Powers  on  the  eastern  front  in  spite 
of  the  threatened  bolshevik  withdrawal  from 
the  war;  for  the  Ukrainians.  It  was  a  prom- 
ise of  military  assistance  in  maintaining 
their  Independence  against  Lenin's  govern- 
ment Events  moved  rapidly  Inside  Russia, 
and  before  final  negotiations  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  Ukrainian  People's  Republic  con- 
cluded a  separate  peace  with  the  Central 
Powers.    TTie     Oerman    occuptatlon     of    the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

t-Tkralne  which  followed  Brest-Lltovak  )made 
implementation  of  the  Anglo-French  con- 
vention temporarily  Impossible.  On  Novem- 
ber 17.  1918,  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Armistices,  British  forces  moved  into 
Baku  as  the  Initial  step  in  replacing  the  Otto- 
man trtiops  which  were  being  withdrawn 
:rom  Transcaucasia  to  Turkey.*  One  month 
later,  on  December  18.  191B,  French  troops 
landed  at  the  Black  Sea  port  of  Odesan  to 
speed  the  withdrawal  of  the  Oerman  occu- 
l)utloiml  forces  from  the  Ukraine.  Thus  be- 
gan the  Ill-fated  Allied  intervention  In  south- 
em  Russia. 

From  the  first,  British  forces  in  Trans- 
r,tucasla  encountered  little  overt  resistance, 
notwithstanding  the  violent  Internal  up- 
heaval which  was  taking  place  all  around 
them  between  the  Georgians,  Armenians  and 
the  Azerbaijanians  who.  In  addition  to  fight- 
ing among  themselves  to  maintain  their  na- 
tional Independence,  were  also  fighting 
against  both  the  bolsheviks  and  the  Volun- 
i<>er  Army  of  General  Denlkln,  the  leader  of 
the  White  Russian  movement  in  southern 
Russia.  Active  organisation  of  partisan  resist- 
ance mo\ements  against  the  Volunteer  Army 
iind  the  spreading  of  antl-Denlkin  propa- 
ganda saturated  bolshevik  resources,  leaving 
ihein  only  a  limited  capability  locally  to 
ngltate  against  the  British  troops.  Bolshevik 
proptaganda  circulated  among  the  English 
soldiers  emphasized  four  fundamental 
themes:  that  they  had  been  brought  to  Rus- 
sia to  overthrow  the  workers  and  restore 
capitalism,  tsarlsm  and  landlordism:  that  in- 
stead of  allaying  anaj-chy.  they  were  creat- 
ing It;  that  they  were  ijeing  used  as  the  tools 
of  reaction;  and  that  Instead  of  bringing 
order,  they  were  commencing  a  new  war." 
Bolshpvlk  appeals  to  the  British  troops  to 
revolt  against  their  officers  and  desert  to  the 
side  of  the  workers  and  peasants  fell  on  un- 
responsive ears  and  had  little  dlssalutary  ef- 
fect on  troop  morale.  British  resistance  to 
bolshevik  penetration  In  Transcaucasia  aitood 
in  sharp  contrast  to  that  of  the  French  In 
Mie  Black  Sea  area,  where  the  bolsheviks  in- 
spired dlslntegraUon  of  the  French  military 
and  naval  forces. 

Inten-entlon  required  a  fundamental  re- 
orientation of  bolshevik  actU'ltles  In  the 
Ukraine.  Prevlotisly.  their  primary  objec- 
tives had  been  to  win  the  majority  of  the 
population  to  the  cause  of  the  sovlets  and 
to  defeat  the  Ukrainian  and  White  Russian 
coxinter-revolutlonary  forces.  The  presence 
at  Allied  forces  In  the  Ukraine  interjected  a 
new  dimension,  for  the  bolsheviks  recognized 
that  It  could  be  absolutely  indispensable  to 
their  cause  If  the  French  troope  could  be 
won  to  the  .side  of  the  revolution.  Or,  If  this 
goal  should  prove  unobtainable,  at  least  to 
neutralize  them,  for  the  French  army  pos- 
sessed tlie  military  strength  to  curb  partisan 
uprisings  and  put  down  the  general  armed 
Insurrection  being  prepared  by  the  bolsheviks 
in  the  White  Russian  controlled  areas  which 
lay  in  the  path  of  the  advancing  Red  Army." 
To  carry  out  disintegration  on  a  wide  scale 
would  have  been  Impossible  without  the  type 
of  Illegal  underground  organization  already 
developed  by  the  bolsheviks  In  the  Ukraine 
and  Crimea.  Word  of  the  Impending  Allied 
intervention  preceded  the  first  landings  at 
Odessa  by  several  days,  durti»g  which  time 
tlie  bolsheviks  organized  a  special  foreign 
section.  This  advanced  preparation  made  It 
possible  for  them  to  print  and  distribute 
in  Odessa  within  two  hotus  of  the  first  land- 
ings a  propaganda  leaflet  calling  upon  the 
French  servicemen  to  maintain  close  soli- 
darity with  the  proletarian  revolution  by 
fraternizing  with  the  Russian  workers  This 
leaflet  was  the  opening  shot  in  the  bolshevik 
battle  for  the  minds  of  poiln  and  mann 
aUke. 

The  ca/ard  was  a  common  complaint  In  the 
French  Army  of  Uie  Orient  even  before  the 
first  Preach  soldier  ste{^>ed  ashore  at  Odessa. 
Morale  had  been  at  lu  lowest  ebb  In  the 
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autumn  at  1918.  Hojje  fCM-  early  demobiUaa- 
tlon  raised  by  the  Armistice  had  quickly 
fcided  with  the  news  that  Instead  of  being 
sent  home  they  were  being  sent  to  Russia 
for  occupation  duty.  Substandard  living  con- 
ditions. I.e..  poor  food.  Inadequate  housing, 
iiuiufficient  clothing  for  the  severe  winter 
climate,  absence  of  recreattonal  facilities,  and 
lack  of  contact  with  home,  further  weakened 
an  already  emotionally  unstable  force,  tven 
without  the  penetrating  bolshevik  propa- 
ganda barra^-e  which  the  bcrtahevUcs  un- 
leashed against  them,  the  will  to  fight  of  the 
French  military  forces  In  the  Ukraine  tnd 
Crimea  would  not  have  lasted  through  the 
winter. 

French  policy  governing  Intervention  in 
fouthern  Rxissla  lacked  a  clear  definition  of 
objective.  An  extremely  confused  political 
sjttiatlon  existed  among  the  vartotis  Ukrain- 
ian and  White  Rti6.5lan  national  groups  which 
competed  among  themselves  for  French  sup- 
port further  complicated  the  situation.  The 
French  soldiers  who  landed  at  Odessa  on 
December  18,  1918,  found  themselves  allied 
with  the  Volunteer  Army  of  General  Denlkln 
against  the  Ukrainian  nationalists  who  were 
forced  to  retreat  from  Odessa  under  fire  In 
the  days  that  followed,  the  French  forces 
moved  northward  out  of  the  port  area  and 
had  their  Initial  contacts  under  fire  with  the 
Red  Army  For  the  French  occupation  forces, 
the  war  had  started  again:  but  neither  the 
officers  nor  common  soldiers  were  able  to  fully 
comprehend  what  they  were  supposed  to  be 
fighting  for.  Little  was  generally  known  or 
understood  of  the  Ideological  differences 
which  existed  between  the  Ukrainians,  the 
White  Ru.sslans  and  the  bolsheviks  To  the 
average  French  soldier,  they  were  all  R'os- 
slans.  unaccountably  fighting  one  another 
in  a  battle  royal  in  which  Pierre  Peilu  wus 
caught  In  the  middle  Even  the  antl-bolshe- 
vlk  propaganda  circulated  by  Denlkln's  forces 
accusing  the  bolsheviks  of  criminal  acts  wa-s 
convincing  only  until  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  whether  It  was  "a  crime  to  defend  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  the  laborers  against  the 
capitalists,  the  peasants  against  the  large 
landlords."  "  Resistance  melted  further  when 
bolshertk  agitators  asked  the  French  serrice- 
men  whether  their  own  ancestors  had  been 
crlmliials  for  making  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.'" 

Two  or  three  times  a  week,  a  special  news- 
paper printed  In  French  called  Le  Commu- 
niste  I  The  Communist)  was  published  by  the 
clandestine  bolshevik  press  at  Odessa.*"  Like 
all  written,  printed  or  spoken  bolshevik  antl- 
mllitarlst  propaganda,  the  sj-Ucies  m  Le 
Coviviuniste  combined  both  positive  and  In- 
direct appeals,  like  the  two  heads  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  eagle.  One  emphasized 
those  factors  affecting  Individual  morale,  e.g.. 
the  lack  of  mail,  crowded  livlrig  conditions. 
the  cancellation  of  leaves,  and  the  hundred 
and  one  other  bftes  noires  which  habitually 
afflict  military  men  In  war  or  peace  The 
other  always  counterbalanced  the  negative 
themes  of  bolshevik  propaganda  with  direct 
orders  to  undertake  specific,  concrete  action. 
These  orders  took  many  fornns,  but  bolshevik 
de'termlnalion  to  bring  the  French  interven- 
tion to  a  rapid  end  never  wavered  "Frater- 
lOze!  Form  Soviets!  Refuse  to  fight '  Insist  on 
dtmoblllzatlon  now :  Demand  your  immediate 
recall  home!""  The  paper  also  featured  let- 
ters allegedly  written  by  French  sailors  and 
soldiers  decryiiog  the  war  against  Russia  aiid 
calling  upon  their  conirades  to  unite  lu  the 
revolutionary  struggle  of  the  Russian  pro- 
letariat. 

In  addition  to  a  wide  range  of  French  lan- 
guage propaganda  the  foreign  section  of  the 
bt^shevlk  organization  In  the  Ukraine  pub- 
lished hundreds  of  pamphlets,  leaflets,  post- 
ers and  proclamations  In  Oreek,  Polish,  Ru- 
manian, English,  Ukrainian  and  Russian  ad- 
dressed to  the  soldiers  of  the  polyglot  forces 
and  foreign  missions  attached  to  the  Allied 
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Intorrentlon  army  In  Ui«  Black  S«a  are* 
WbtmerrtT  printing  facllltlaa  broke  down,  the 
bolsbertka  turned  to  the  tTpewrlter  or  to  the 
pen."  When  refrular  paper  aupplles  were  tem- 
porarily exhausted,  wrapping  paper  secured 
from  local  merchants  served  to  fill  the  gap. 
Because  they  were  forced  to  work  under  con- 
ditions of  complete  Illegality,  the  bolsheviks 
reoognlxed  that  their  printing  presses  were 
their  most  effective,  and  oon««quenUy.  their 
most  valuable  weapon.  Maximum  security 
precautions  were  Initiated  by  the  bolsheviks 
to  safeguaitl  their  clandestine  printing  cen- 
ters, many  of  which  were  located  in  the  open 
country  outside  of  the  larger  cities  Milk  or 
produce  carts  smuggled  the  propaganda  Items 
Into  town  to  a  central  distribution  center 
from  which  further  dL'jsemlnatlon  was  made. 
Sometimes  direct  distribution  was  made  to 
the  Prench  servicemen  in  the  streets.  More 
often  propaganda  was  left  In  places  where 
the  aoldlar*  would  be  certain  to  find  it.  Chil- 
dren seUtng  papers  or  cigarettes  to  the  serv- 
icemen also  doubled  as  purveyors  of  bolshe- 
vik propaganda.  As  the  Intervention  con- 
tinued, propaganda  began  to  appear  more 
frequently  In  the  barracks.  In  the  canteens 
and  In  the  mesa:  French  sympathizers  among 
the  troops  had  started  assisting  the  bolshe- 
viks In  carrying  out  antlmllltarlst  work.*' 

Dissension  grcnos  (n  the  ranks 

As  winter  wore  on,  a  rash  of  Incidents  re- 
vealed the  demoralized  condition  of  the  Al- 
lied foroea  In  northern  Russia.  A  mutiny 
broke  out  among  the  forces  of  the  provisional 
government  of  the  northern  region,  but  was 
quickly  put  down.''  In  February,  191S,  a  com- 
pany of  British  Yorkshire  Infantry  on  their 
way  to  Murmansk  refused  to  proceed  to  the 
front  as  ordered.  ■•  On  March  1.  1010,  the  2l8t 
Battalion  of  Colonial  Troops,  one  of  the 
token  French  forces  In  northern  Russia,  re- 
fused to  relieve  an  American  battalion  In  the 
lloe.  An  incident  involving  unrest  within  the 
American  339th  regiment  was  also  reported 
during  the  same  period."  Although  these  in- 
cidents were  of  only  minor  consequences, 
they  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  bolshe- 
viks who  cited  them  as  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing revolutionary  spirit.  Bolshevik  propa- 
ganda advanced  the  claim  that  these  were 
actually  very  serious  mutinies  which  had 
been  suppressed  by  the  Allied  authorities  only 
through  the  utmost  brutality."  OeneraJ  Iron- 
side, the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied 
forces  In  northern  Russia  denied  that  bolshe- 
vik propaganda  was  ever  considered  as  any- 
thing more  than  a  Joke  by  his  men  Of  It,  he 
wrote: 

"Propaganda  Is  always  held  to  be  a  very 
effective  weapon  But  to  my  mind  It  is  a  very 
dlfflcult  one  to  employ,  especially  against 
troop*  on  active  service  It  is  a  long-term 
weapon  and  like  advertising  It  must  be  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  to  produce  any 
effect  No  soldier  picks  up  a  pamphlet  and  at 
once  becomes  Infected  by  It.  Soldiers  can  only 
be  affected  by  whispering  campaigns  conduct- 
ed from  Inside,  and  the  Allies  had  no  sub- 
versive elements  In  their  ranks  In  Ruaals.  I 
never  found  the  British  soldier  touched  by 
foreign-made  propaganda  His  kindly  but 
marked  contempt  foe  all  foreigners"  provides 
him  with  an  armour  which  is  dimcult  to 
pierce.  The  bolshevik  propagandli^ts  certainly 
had  no  sort  of  Idea  how  the  ordinary  Britisher 
lived  and  worked  And  so  it  was  with  our  men 
tn  Northern  Russia." 

The  flrst  unmistakable  signs  of  disintegra- 
tion among  the  French  forces  In  the  Ukraine 
also  occurred  early  !n  1919  The  French  58th 
Infantry  Regiment  was  encamped  at  Bonder 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnlestr  River  across 
from  Soviet-held  Tiraspol  On  February  1, 
IB  19.  a  small  detachment  of  French  soldiers 
cTOBsed  the  river  to  reconnolter  the  town 
and  were  captured  by  the  bolshevik  partisatis. 
After  seTeral  hours  of  questioning,  the  sol- 
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dters  were  released,  given  their  weapons,  and 
.it'nt  back  acrons  the  river  to  their  own  lines 
unharmed.  Before  their  release,  however,  the 
bolsheviks  pointedly  told  thsm: 

"If  yoor  comrades  had  captured  us,  you 
would  have  shot  us  But  we  say  to  you:  You 
are  free.  We  know  what  your  chiefs  are  worth, 
who  are  your  enemies  as  well  as  ours.  Here 
are  your  weapons  You  may  go  And  tell  yorir 
comrades  that  we  wish  them  no  harm.  We 
are  even  prepared  to  receive  them  as  brothers, 
but  on  one  condition — that  they  come  with- 
out arms."' 

As  had  been  anticipated,  the  captives  told 
their  whole  battalion  what  had  happened  and 
the  treatment  they  had  received.  Three  days 
later,  when  the  orders  came  to  march  agalniat 
Tiraspol,  the  French  68th  Infantry  Regiment 
advanced  reluctantly.  When  machine-gun  fire 
broke  out,  the  68th  withdrew  and  returned  to 
their  camp  In  Bonder  Ttielr  withdrawal 
forced  a  general  French  retreat.  The  58th  was 
reassembled  two  days  later,  and  ordered  to 
advance  against  Tiraspol  again  However, 
some  of  the  troops  refused  to  leave  their 
camp,  declaring  that  the  war  was  over  and 
a  new  one  had  not  been  declared  against 
Russia.  When  efforts  by  their  commanding 
ofBoer  failed  to  prm-all  upon  the  men  to  obey 
his  orders,  he  placed  them  under  arrest  to  be 
held  for  court-martial.  Polish  detachmenu 
were  called  up  to  replace  the  68th.  Tiraspol 
was  taken  after  bloody  fighting  the  following 
day  Several  days  later,  the  68th  was  evacu- 
ated from  southern  Russia.** 

TTie  bolsheviks  made  certain  that  all  allied 
personnel  In  aouthem  Russia  learned  ot  the 
mutiny  of  the  French  58th  Infanitry  Regi- 
ment A  special  propaganda  leaflet  was  pub- 
lished cal.lng  uf>on  the  soldiers  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  68th  which  "did  not  con- 
Bent  to  be  blind  Instniments  of  tlie  bour- 
geois '  ••  The  le«ja«t  also  suggested  that  all 
Frenchmen  fnatemlne  with  the  bolsheviks: 
We  know  you  desire  peace  and  return  to 
your  homeland.  But  to  gain  peace  you  should 
not  start  a  new  war.  It  requires  the  boldnera 
of  those  who  carry  upon  their  backs  the  bur- 
dens of  war  You  have  destroyed  Prussian 
nilHtarlsm    Now  destroy  all  militarism. "  •• 

Reaction  in  France  grew  ag&lnst  tiie  Inter- 
vention Marcel  Oachln,  whoae  career  was  de- 
voted to  the  communist  cause,  led  the  pro- 
test against  Russian  intervention  in  the 
Chambre  des  deputes  with  an  addree«  In  the 
Chambre  praising  the  refusal  of  the  68th  to 
march"  Meanwhile,  the  bolsheviks  In  the 
Ukraine  were  Intensifying  their  propaganda 
I'sunpaign  and  were  calhng  for  revolution 
from  the  ranks 

"It  is  now  time  for  you  to  carry  out  the 
revolution  In  your  own  oountr>-.  for  you  to 
turn  your  weapons  against  the  avid  capital - 
Isu.  against  your  corrupt  depirtles  and  min- 
isters and  agiUnst  the  officers  who  are  not  on 
your  side  But  while  you  are  here,  fraternize 
with  our  Red  Army  of  workers  and  peasants. 
Fight  at  the  side  of  those  against  re«ctlonary 
forces  «" 

On  March  8.  1919.  the  French  17«th  In- 
fantry Regiment  refused  to  attack  Kheraon. 
The  178th  was  withdrawn  from  the  line  and 
sent  to  Odessa  for  evacuation  •*  A  series  of 
minor  Incidents  In  other  military  units  fol- 
lowed. Indicating  how  deep  the  dlnlntegra- 
tlon  had  permeated  Into  the  French  furoes. 

n     THI   FIRST  rrAt  of  TH«  COMINTERN 

If  one  day  were  to  be  singled  out  as  the  day 

on  which  the  Soviets  embarked  on  their  mili- 
tant Odyssey  towards  world  domination,  that 
day  would  be  the  day  In  1919  when  the  Com- 
muniiit  Inurnational  w^  founded  In  Mos- 
cow In  his  theses  of  April,  1917  on  the  tasks 
of  the  proletariat  in  the  revolution.  Lenin 
liad  8tre»sed  the  necessity  for  the  bolsheviks 
to  seize  the  inltutlve  in  creating  a  third  In- 
ternationa; an  International  <jf  deeds  rather 
than  words  •«  War  and  revolution  had  proven 
that  the  old  socialist  and  social-democratic 
parties,  and  with  them  the  Second  Interna- 
tional, were  Incapable  fif  carr>(ng  on  'poel- 
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tlve"  revolutionary  action.  "The  problem  of 
war/'  Lenin  asserted,  "can  be  solved  only  in 
a  refolulionary  tcay."  •* 

r^e  first  congress 
Conditions  In  Russia  bad  not  been  con- 
ducive to  holding  an  tntematlooal  conference 
of  socialist  parties  in  either  1917  or  1918 
There  had  been  no  sense  of  urgency  attached 
to  calling  such  a  conference,  for  no  less  than 
Lenin  himself  had  asserted  that  the  new 
international  was  already  established  and 
working,  and  lacked  only  Its  public  acknowl- 
edgement ••  In  January,  1919,  however,  the 
convening  of  the  flrst  congress  of  the  new 
revolutionary  International  did  become  an 
urgent  necessity  for  the  Soviets.  On  Jan- 
uary 24.  1919.  Leon  Trotsky,  at  Lenin's  in- 
SLBteuoe.  hurriedly  drafted  an  invitation  to 
some  thirty-nine  different  socialist,  social- 
democrat,  oommunlst,  revolutionary  or  leftist 
parties,  groups  or  trends  '  to  come  to  Mos- 
cow fur  the  flrst  coiigreae  of  a  new  revolu- 
tionary international  to  be  known  as  the 
Third  or  Communist  International.  Behind 
the  hastily  contrived  invitation  was  the 
knowledge  that  oertaln  socialist  groups  hos- 
tile to  bolshevlsm  were  planning  an  attempt 
to  resurrect  the  Second  International  at  a 
special  congress  to  be  held  In  Berne,  Switzer- 
land,  in  February,   1919.*' 

The  text  of  the  invitation  to  the  flrst  con- 
gress 18  slgnlflcant  for  the  light  it  sheds  on 
the  alms  and  tactics  ot  the  fledgling  Third 
or  Communist  International.  The  Immediate 
task  of  the  proletariat,  it  revealed,  was  the 
seizure  of  state  power-  "The  seizure  of  state 
power  means  the  destruction  of  the  state  ap- 
paratus of  the  ixjurgeolsie  and  the  organi/a- 
tiuu  of  a  new  proletarian  apparatus  of 
power  "  •• 

It  13  e!;sentlal.  It  continued,  to  arm  the 
proletariat,  for  the  'basic  methods  of  struggle 
are  mass  actions  of  the  proletariat  right  up 
to  open  armed  conflict  with  the  political 
power  of  capital."*  Conversely,  it  was 
equally  necedsary  to  completely  disarm  "the 
bourgeoisie  and  their  agents  "  ""■  Inferred.  If 
not  clearly  stated,  was  the  necessity  to  dis- 
integrate the  organized  military  forces 
which  Marxum  defined  as  the  central  pUlar 
on  which  state  power  and  political  control 
In  a  capltallftt  society  rests.  Revolutionary 
antlmilitarlsm,  then,  was  one  of  tb«  funda- 
mental doctrines  around  which  the  program 
of  the  Oommunlst  International  was  to  be 
molded.  Isolated  as  Moscow  was  from  the 
outside  world,  the  bolsheviks  entertained 
little  hope  that  their  Invitation,  which  was 
duly  published  Ln  Pravda  and  entrusted  to 
the  air  waves,  would  result  In  a  truly  repre- 
sentative congress,  but  the  bid  for  leadership 
of  the  proletarian  movement  by  the  Second 
International  oould  not  pass  unchallenged 
However,  with  typical  soviet  efBciency,  a 
number  of  the  foreign  communists  and 
socialists  already  residing  In  Moscow  were 
drafted  by  the  bolsheviks  as  delegates  W  the 
flrst  congress.  Of  the  64  delegates  attending 
as  'official"  representatives  of  some  35  partle« 
and  organizations,  only  flve  actually  came 
u.>  Moscow  from  outside  of  Russia  especially 
for  the  flrst  oongTeaB7» 

A  small  but  determined  group  of  men  and 
women  met  In  one  of  the  cold,  drafty  halls 
of  the  Kremlin  on  March  2.  1919  Outside, 
on  that  wintry  morning,  a  sharp,  penetrating 
blast  swept  acroes  Red  Square;  Inside,  a 
storm  raged  within  the  hearts  of  those  who 
had  assembled  at  Lenin's  call.  Like  comrades 
of  an  earlier  era  who  had  gathered  on  an- 
other March  day.  they  had  come  to  bury,  not 
to  praise:  their  corpse,  not  Caesar,  but  the 
Second  International. 

Lenin  presided  at  the  opening  session.  In 
his  welcoming  speech,  he  declared  that  civil 
war  had  become  a  fact.  The  soviet  system, 
Lenin  said,  had  conquered  not  only  in  back- 
ward Russia  but  also  in  the  most  developed 
cniiitry  of  Europe,  Germany,  and  in  the  old- 
est capitalist  c*.iuntry.  Great  Britain  "•'  The 
pniletariatjs  had  begun  their  march  to  world 
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revoluUon  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat. ^     ,    . 

On  March  4, 1919,  the  flrst  congress  adopted 
without  discussion  the  theses  on  bourgeois 
democracy  and  proletarian  dictatorship  In 
which  Lenin  defined  the  role  of  the  army  In 
the  bourgeois  state  as  "an  Instrument  of  op- 
pression.'  He  explained: 

"Only  the  .soviet  power,  as  the  only  estab- 
Uohed  state  organization  of  the  very  classes 
oppressed  by  the  capitalists.  Is  in  a  position 
to  abolish  the  dependence  of  the  military  on 
the  bourgeois  command  and  really  fus«  ^^* 
proletariat  with  the  military,  to  arm  the  pro- 
letariat and  disarm  the  bourgeoisie,  without 
which  the  victory  of  socialism  is  Impossi- 
ble." " 

In  his  theses.  Lenin  enumerated  three  main 
tasks  for  communist  parties  In  countries 
where  so'rtet  power  had  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished. These  were: 

1.  To  explain  to  the  broad  masses  of  the 
working  class  the  historical  meaning  of  the 
political  and  practical  necessity  of  a  new 
proletarian  democracy  which  must  replace 
the  bourgeois  democracy  and  parliamen- 
tarian ism. 

2.  To  extend  and  build  up  workers'  coun- 
cils In  all  branches  of  industry,  in  the  army 
and  navy,  and  also  among  agricultural  work- 
ers and  small  peasants. 

3.  To  win  an  assured,  conscious  communist 
majority  in  the  councils. •• 

Lenin  had  obviously  not  forgotten  the  im- 
portant role  which  the  councils  or  Soviets  of 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  deputies  played  tn  trans- 
ferring allegiance  of  the  armed  forces  from 
the  Koronsky  government  to  the  indirect 
control  of  the  bolsheviks  In  1917.™  Later  in 
the  congress,  the  Soviets  of  workers',  soldiers" 
and  peasants'  deputise  were  declared  to  rep- 
resent "the  greatest  achievement  and  might- 
iest weapon  of  the  proletariat  of  our  time."  •• 

On  March  4,  1919.  the  flrst  congress  adopted 
a  platform  for  the  Comintern.  The  platform, 
which  was  drafted  by  Bukharln,  was  quite 
explicit  on  the  point  that  the  conquest  of 
political  power  required  the  disintegration  of 
the  organized  military  forces  of  the  state: 

"The  conquest  of  political  power  by  the 
proleUrlat  means  the  annihilation  of  the 
political  power  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The 
bourgeoisie's  most  powerful  means  of  exercis- 
ing power  Is  the  bourgeois  state  machine 
with  its  bourgeois  army  led  by  bourgeoi.^- 
junker  officers,  its  police  and  gendarmerie. 
Its  prison  governors  and  Judges,  Its  priests. 
officials,  etc.  The  conquest  of  political  power 
means  not  only  a  change  In  ministry  per- 
sonnel, but  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy's 
state  apparatus,  the  conquest  of  real 
strength,  the  disarming  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
of  the  counter-revolutionary  officers,  of  the 
white  guards,  and  the  arming  of  the  pro- 
letariat, of  the  revolutionary  soldiery,  of  the 
red  workers'  guards."  ■" 

According  to  the  platform,  victory  for  the 
proletariat  was  possible  only  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  bourgeois  state  machine,  l.e  . 
the  army,  for  then  and  only  then  could  pro- 
letarian power  be  organized.  In  the  lexicon 
of  communism  the  disintegration  of  the  army 
was  an  unconditional  historical  imperative 

Its  flrst  International  antlmlUtnrlst  ciim- 
palgn  was  launched  by  the  Comintern  on 
March  5,  1919.  the  day  before  the  closing 
session  of  the  flrst  congress  The  campaign 
began  with  a  message  appealing  to  the 
workers  of  all  countries  of  the  world  t-o  come 
to  the  assistance  of  their  common  father- 
land by  demanding  that  their  governments 
renounce  any  further  direct  or  Indirect  Inter- 
ference in  soviet  affairs  What  distinguished 
this  appeal  from  the  many  others  which 
had  emanated  from  Russia  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  intervention  in  1918  was  the 
precise,  ten  point  action  program  which  the 
Comintern  outlined  In  It.  Among  the  de- 
mands contained  in  the  program  which  the 
workers  were  asked  to  o»n7  out  using  "all 
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means  at  their  disposal"  Including  "if  neces- 
sary, revolutionary  means,"  were  non-inter- 
vention in  soviet  Internal  affairs;  immediate 
recall  of  all  AUled  troops  from  soviet  ter- 
ritory; abandonment  of  any  direct  or  Indirect 
policy  of  Intervention,  including  the  grant- 
ing of  material  aid  or  moral  support  to  the 
counter-revolutionary  movements  In  Rus- 
sia; recognition  of  the  soviet  government  and 
the  establishment  of  dlsplomatlc  relations; 
the  cessation  of  the  economic  blockade  and 
the  resumption  of  normal  trade  relations."'' 
At  Its  final  session  on  March  6.  1919.  the 
flrst  congress  unanlmovisly  adopted  a  new 
communist  manifesto  which  Leon  Trotsky 
had  prepared  for  the  Comintern  The  mani- 
festo generalized  the  revolutionary  experi- 
ence of  the  working  class  during  the  seventy- 
two  years  walch  had  passed  since  Marx  and 
Engels  had  given  their  own  manifesto  to 
the  proletariat  of  the  world  Of  particular 
Interest  In  the  manifesto  was  the  discussion 
of  the  revolutionary  significance  of  the 
army: 

"The  collafjse  of  the  Imperialist  state, 
from  the  tsarist  to  the  most  democratic,  is 
proceeding  simultaneously  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  imperialist  military  system.  The 
multl-mllUoned  armies  mobilized  by  Im- 
pterlallsm  could  stand  firm  only  so  long  as 
the  proletariat  remained  obediently  under 
the  yoke  of  the  bourgeoisie  The  breakdown 
of  national  unity  means  also  an  inevitable 
breakdou-n  of  the  army.  This  Is  what  hap- 
pened first  In  Russia,  then  In  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Germany  The  same  thing  may  be 
expected  to  occur  In  other  Imperialist  states 
The  revolt  of  the  f>easant  against  the  Land- 
lord, of  the  worker  against  the  capitalist,  and 
of  both  against  the  monachlcal  or  democratic 
bureaucracy.  Inevitably  brings  in  its  train 
the  revolt  of  soldiers  against  the  army  com- 
mand, and  subsequently  a  sharp  split  he- 
tween  the  proletarian  and  bourgeois  ele- 
ments of  the  army.  The  imperialist  war, 
which  pitted  one  nation  against  another,  has 
passed  and  is  passing  over  into  civil  war 
which  pits  one  class  against  another."'* 

According  to  the  manifesto,  communist 
parties  "never  conjure  up  civil  war  artifictal- 
ly."'*  This  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
renunciation  of  Lenin's  slogan,  "Turn  the 
Imperialist  war  into  civil  war"  but  only  a 
reminder  of  the  necessity  for  thorough  prep- 
aration to  Insure  victory: 

"Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  disarming 
the  bourgeoisie  in  time,  of  arming  the  work- 
ers, of  creating  a  communist  army  to  defend 
the  proletarian  power  and  the  inviolability 
of  its  socialist  construction  .  .  .  The  soviet 
army  is  inseparable  from  the  soviet  state."  •' 
After  the  first  congress.  Lenin  outlined  five 
steps  which  were  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Comintern  "in  order  to  defeat  the  op- 
portunism which  caused  the  shameful  death 
of  the  Second  International."  These  included 
emphasizing  revolution  rather  than  reform 
in  all  propaganda,  combining  legal  work  with 
Illegal  work,  expelling  the  opportunists  from 
the  labor  movement,  waging  a  revolutionary 
struggle  against  Imperialism  In  the  colonies 
and  dependent  nations,  and  conducting  mess 
action  among  the  workers."  All  agitation  and 
propaganda.  Lenin  warned,  must  not  deviate 
from  the  main  task  of  training  the  party  and 
the  masses  for  revolution.  Those  who  did  not 
send  both  arms  and  literature  to  the  revolu- 
tionary parties  in  the  colonies  were  scoun- 
drels and  traitors  Mass  actions  must  extend 
beyond  the  bounds  of  all  legality,  he  said, 
citing  as  examples,  "strikes,  street  demonstra- 
tions, protests  by  soldiers,  meetings  among 
the  troops,  the  distribution  of  leaflets  In  bar- 
racks, camps,  etc."  Only  hypocrites  and  sim- 
pletons. Lenin  concluded,  could  fall  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  rapid  success  of  the  Rtissian 
revolution  was  due  to  the  painstaking  work 
by  a  revolutionary  party: 

"For  years  a  systematic  Illegal  apparatus 
was  built  up  for  the  purpose  of  leading  de- 
eaonstratlons  and  strikes,  for  conducting 
work  among  the  troops,  methods  were  stud- 
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led  in  detail.  Illegal  literature  was  Issued 
which  summed  up  experience  and  trained 
the  whole  party  to  the  idea  that  revolution 
was   necessary."  •* 

Formation  of  workers',  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
councils  m  Europe  and  America  followed  the 
closliig  of  the  congress  by  several  months. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  Socialist  Labor  Party 
took  the  lead  tn  setting  up  councils  Councils 
also  appeared  in  Germany.  Hungary.  France 
and  In  the  United  States  In  defining  Its 
function,  the  American  Workers'.  Soldiers" 
and  Sailors'  council  declared  that  the 
machinery  of  government  trurludtng  the 
armed  forces  of  the  nation,  exists  only 
to  conserve  the  monopoly  by  the  capi- 
talist class  of  the  wealth  taken  from 
the  workers,  therefore  the  workers  must 
organize  consciously  for  the  conquest  of  the 
powers  of  government,  national  and  local,  in 
order  that  this  machinery,  including  these 
forces,  may  be  converted  from  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression  into  an  instrument  of 
emancipation.K 

Active  organization  work  was  also  Initiated 
among  the  armed  forces  It  was  during  this 
period  that  communist  pamphlets  and  leaf- 
lets calling  upon  the  enlisted  man  to  form 
sailors'  Soviets  were  introduced  Into  various 
naval  establishments  In  the  United  States."" 
On  March  21.  1919.  a  soviet  government 
was  established  In  Hungary  The  new  gov- 
ernment came  to  power  after  Count  Michael 
Karolvl,  the  provisional  president  of  Hun- 
gary, resigned  In  protest  against  Allied  ter- 
ritorial demands  "^  A  coalition  of  communists 
and  social  democrats,  soviet  Hungary  was 
under  the  premiership  of  Bela  Kun  Power 
in  the  government  was  exercised  through 
councils  of  workers,  soldiers  and  peasants. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  soviet  Hungary  was 
to  form  an  alliance  with  soviet  Russia 

On  March  28.  1919.  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Comintern  Issued  a  manifesto 
on  the  Hungarian  revolution  which  asser.ed 
that  the  imperialists  desired  to  wage  war 
against  soviet  Russia  across  Hungarian  ter- 
ritory. In  part,  it  said  "Soldiers!  Refu.se 
obedience  to  those  who  send  you  against  red 
Hungarv  Rise,  form  your  councils,  and  go 
over  to"  the  side  of  soviet  Hungary  ■ »  Al- 
though the  manifesto  made  a  general  appeal 
to  the  workers  and  soldiers  of  all  countries 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  wwking  class  and 
revolutionary  soldiers  of  Hungary.  It  con- 
tained a  special  appeal  to  the  French  pro- 
letariat : 

'French  workers  and  soldiers,  you  are  to 
be  driven  to  act  as  hangmen,  to  strangle  the 
Hungarian  socialist  revolution.  The  French 
bourgeoisie  want  to  use  your  hands  to 
strangle  the  proletarian  revolution  in  Buda- 
pest and  Berlin.  Pans,  and  London  After  the 
four  and  a  half  years'  war  which  you  fought 
for  the  bankers'  interests,  they  now  want  to 
force  you  to  become  Internationa:  gendarmes, 
hangrmen  of  the  proletarian  revolution.  That 
will  not  happen  The  French  workers  will  not 
stain  themselves  with  treachery,  they  will 
turn  their  bayonets  against  their  own  op- 
pressors, against  the  French  and  all  other 
imperialists." 

By  the  beginning  of  April.  1919  the  French 
position  in  the  southern  Ukraine  had  become 
untenable  Dissension  was  widespread  among 
the  troops,  public  opinion  in  France  was 
rapidly  crystallzlng  against  French  interven- 
tion In  Russia,  and  government  policy  con- 
tinued to  vacUlate.  Suddenly,  on  April  3 
1919.  the  French  announced  their  determina- 
tion to  evacuate  all  military  force*  from 
Odessa  Their  inability  to  supply  Odessa,  they 
said,  had  prompted  the  decision  to  withdraw 
their  troops. 

Chaos  followed  the  Prench  announcement 
The  French  occupation  had  never  had  th« 
popular  support  of  the  people  of  Odessa,  but 
the  prospect  of  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
bolsheviks  was  not  an  attractive  one.  A  gen- 
eral strike  was  called  by  the  workers  in 
Odessa  to  hamper  the  loading  of  the  French 
troops.   Bolshevik  elements  In  the   cre'ws   of 
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the  dock  singing  the  Internationale.  Bed 
flags  were  struck.  All  work  ce>sed.  and  the 
men  reru»p<l  to  turn  to  when  ordered  by  their 
ufflrera.  Tlie  unrest  spread  to  other  ships  of 
the  fleet.  Including  the  WaUteck-Rousacau, 
the  ship  to  which  Marly  had  been  transferred 
temporarily  after  his  arrest  The  crews  threat- 
ened to  taie  their  ships  Uiio  the  dtx-k  unless 
they  set  sail  for  I^ance  Immediately  Simi- 
lar demoiistrallons  and  niutlnlej5  ficcurred  on 
other  shlpB  In  tlje  Black  aea  fleet  in  the  days 
which  followed,  but  they  were  swiftly  put 
down. 

On  April  7,   1919.   Bavaria   was  proclaimed 
a  soviet  republic    Zin.iviev,  In  hts  capacity  as 
president  of  the  eiecutlve  commttte«  of  the 
Comintern,  sent  a  message  of  congratulations 
to  the  new  soviet  republic  In  which  he  proph- 
etlsed    th.it    the    time    was    not    far    dtsLant 
wlwn  all  of  (iermany  would  also  be  a  soviet 
republic  •■  Inside  Gea-many.  btJlshevlk-tralned 
agitators    were    working    to    undermine    the 
government   Their  activities  extended  to  cre- 
ating    dlsscn-slon     among     the     British     and 
American     occupation     trinips      The     Invest- 
ment    which     the     Soviets     had     made     at 
the     beginning     of      1916     in      training     se- 
lected    Oerman     prlsoners-of-war     as     prop- 
agandists      was       beglniilnK       to       pav       off 
Cologne  and  Du,s8eid..rf  wtre  selected  by  the 
Oerman   comrades   as    the   centers    for    their 
disintegration  work  amone  the  Allied  soldiers 
occupying  the  Rhenish  dlstrlcw   Finances  lor 
the  work  were  controlled  from  Berlin,  but  a 
local  headquarters  In  Cologne  was  established 
In  the  home  of  the  female  party  members 
To  divert  suspicion  away  from  the  agitational 
headquarters     In     Cologne,     all     propaganda 
printing  was  done  on  a  clandestine  press  In 
Duaseldorf    By  April    1919.  the  German  com- 
munists could  report  to  party   headquarters 
In  Berlin  that  their  work  had  developed  Im- 
portant  convacU   among   the  soldiers    More- 
over they  claimed  some  American  and  British 
sympathizers    were    helprtng    to    prepare    the 
propaganda   material   being  disseminated   in 
leaflet  and  pamphlet  form  aniong  the  troopw 
Fraternization    and   support   of   the   CJerman 
proletariat    were    used    as    baalc    propaganda 
themes  Only  the  shortage  of  funds  prevented 
the    eit^TLslon    of    their    antlmiutarlst    work 
among  the  Allied  forces  on  a  broader  scale  •• 
ZInoTlev  s      enthusiasm      was      practically 
boundless    In  an  article  which  he  wrote  for 
the  May    191iy  issue  of  the  Communtat  Inter- 
national, the  olCclal  organ  of  the  Comintern. 
ZlnoTie   extended    his   original    prediction    on 
the  Immediate  perspectives  of  the  proletarian 
revolution 

"The  movement  Is  advancing  so  dlazylngly 
fast  that  one  can  say  with  certainty  In  a 
years  time  we  will  already  befrin  to  for^t't 
that  there  was  a  struggle  for  communism  In 
Eurf»pe  for  In  a  year's  time  the  whole  of 
Europe  will  be  communist  And  the  struggle 
will  hare  spread  to  America,  perhaps  to 
Asia  too.  and  the  other  continents  "  •• 

To  celebrate  lt«  first  May  Day,  the  Comin- 
tern Issued  a  special  manifesto  reiterating 
Zlnovlev's  prediction  The  manifesto  de- 
clared that  the  central  slogan  for  the  first  of 
May  woutd  be  directed  against  the  Imperial- 
ist war  which  -the  Allied  Imperialists  want 
to  declare  on  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia 
and  Hungary  "  "'  It  appealed  to  the  workers 
and  sr.ild.ers  of  Prance,  England.  America. 
Italy  Serbia  R'jmsnls  and  Poland  to  stir  up 
rebellion  !n  the  rear  and  to  turn  their  weap- 
ons against  their  g'nernnients  •* 

Instead  of  a  day  of  triumph  for  the  Soviets, 
May  ftrsT  was  turned  tnro  a  day  of  tragedy; 
the  Bavarian  soviet  republic  was  over- 
thrown " 

On    June    18     1919,   the  Comintern   issued 
another   manifesto   on   Intervention   In    Ru.s- 
sla    The   fate   of   the    world    revolution    was 
l>eiij4(  decided   In   Russia.   It   claimed,   calling 
Jean-Burt.     and      the     cruiser.     IJu     CA<it 7^,  .*J»"  'the    niasses    to    come    to    the    defense    of 
)oUae<l  In  th«  revolt    The  crews  gathered  pti      ^h'    revolution    by    arranging    International 

..-  demonstrations  and  protest  strikes* 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  '  in  France,  sympathy  for  the  French  Mil- 
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Btxne  Rtisslan  vessels  in  the  liartx;ir  resorted 
to  sabotage  to  prevent  the  use  of  their  ships 
In  tbe  evacuation.  Space  aboard  outward 
.V-urid  resfeels  »as  at  a  premium,  with  White 
Russian  ctvlltans  and  Volunteer  Army  st/1- 
diers  competing  with  the  French  for  passage 
Contemporary  accounts  of  the  evacuation 
of  Odessa  stress  the  complete  lack  of  coor- 
dination in  carrying  It  out  Although  French 
warships  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  effectively 
controlled  the  sea  approaches,  the  French 
evacuation  of  Ode»>a  reluiquLshed  their  foot- 
hold In  the  Ukraine  A  few  days  later.  Ode^^a 
wa*  ••caf>tured'  by  the  boLshevlks  Allied 
force*,  however,  still  occupies!  Seva»t<Tpol  In 
the  Ortmea,  and  French  warships  still  pa- 
troUed  llie  Black  Sea. 

The  Black  Sea  revolt 
The  same  factors  which  brought  dlslnte- 
graii.  m  to  the  French  army  In  the  Ukraine 
were  also  InJluentiaJ  In  ral.sing  the  aplrlt  of 
rebellion  among  the  sailors  of  the  French 
warships  on  palr-il  In  the  Black  Sea  For 
aallors,  occupation  duty  meai-.t  relative  In- 
activity for  prolonged  peri'xls.  conflnemeiit 
to  the  limited  shipboard  living  i^paces.  isola- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  wrjrld  except  for 
the  infrequent  wireless  ne»s  Sotne  like  the 
crew  o*  the  battleship  France  which  sailed 
from  Toulon  in  October,  191fl,  had  been  away 
Inifn  their  bonie  p>arts  fur  m<.ire  than  two 
years  Morale.  n<r>'er  high,  dipped  to  new  l<>»s 
EMaetpiine  below  decks  aJ  but  disappeared 
IMaskleDoe  increased,  with  even  minor  grlev- 
aooea  being  magnified  out  of  all  proportion 
to  th«lr  actual  significance  Bolshevik  prop- 
aganda alao  took  Its  toll. 

It  had  been  harder  for  the  bolsheviks  to 
get  their  propagaxula  aJxjard  the  French  war- 
ships in  the  Black  Sea,  but  whenever  a  leaflet 
or  pamphlet  did  find  Iti  way  on  board,  it 
usually  had  wide  circulation  among  the  men 
Although  It  was  contrary  to  regulations.  »-lre- 
operators  aboard  Frerich   warships  often 


passed  the  night  watch  recording  the  detailed 
bulletins  sent  out  In  French,  Oerman,  Eng- 
lish and  Russian  from  Moscow  every  morning 
at  three  ana  These  bulletins  always  con- 
tained late  news  intermingled  with  propa- 
ganda appeals  •• 

Some  among  the  French  sailors  becajne 
cooTLuced  of  the  truth  of  t>oisJievlk  asser- 
UocLs  that  they  themselves  held  the  power  to 
tw-lng  the  Intervention  to  an  end  One  who 
beilevod  was  AoOii  Many,  the  ciilef  engineer 
aboard  the  French  torpedo  boat.  Protet. 
aiMCtkored  off  Oaiats,  Rumania  A  few  days 
after  the  evacuation  of  Odessa^  a  fantaBtic 
plan  began  to  take  shape  in  Marty's  mind 
Marty  detertzuned  that  the  next  time  the 
Pr\jtet  wolgtied  aiithor.  tie  would  taJte  com- 
mand ait4sr  Utie  ship  •  oOloers  tiad  been  made 
pnaoners  by  the  crew.  The  Protet  would  then 
sail  to  Odeasa  or  some  other  soviet  port  where 
it  wouid  proclaim  its  support  to  the  prole- 
tarian revolution  Marty  believed  that  this 
act  wouid  serve  as  an  example  for  the  other 
sliipt  of  the  French  fleet  which  would  follow 
the  Protet  to  the  side  of  the  revolution  Ac- 
ootxLnf  to  Marty  s  plan,  after  a  few  days  in 
port.  In  ompaiiy  with  the  other  ship*  that 
had  >ulned  her  tixe  Prutet  would  sail  for 
Marseilles  Up'jn  arrival  In  Marseilles,  they 
would  demand  an  end  to  the  war  and  the 
witlidrawaj  of  all  Allied  forces  from  Russia 
Marty  confided  his  plan  to  several  other  crew 
members  who  agre*d  u>  assist  him.  but  be- 
fore the  plaii  oould  tje  impleoie.'ited,  word  of 
It  reached  French  navaJ  aulhorr.iets  Marty  s 
arrest  on  AprU  16.  1919  followed  "  Mutiny 
ab<jard  the  Protet  wa6  averted,  but  the  ships 
that  aailed  the  Black  Sea  sailed  troubled 
wB'ers 

Three   days    later,   open    revolt    broke   out 
at>"jard    the   Freiich    hattlebhip    Frarue    as    It 
lay  at  ajichor  in  tlie  roadstead  off  Sevastopr.l 
The    following    mornijig    lu    sister   ship,    the 


ors  of  the  Black  Sea  developed  on  a  wide 
scale.  At  the  main  naval  ba.se  of  Toulon,  the 
home  port  of  the  battleship  France,  numer- 
ous sympathy  meetings  were  held  by  the 
sailors  and  the  workers.  In  June,  1019,  the 
crew  of  the  battleship  Protenoe  refused  Ui 
sail  for  the  Black  Sea,  demandliig  Instead 
the  release  of  the  Black  Sea  mutineers  who 
had  been  arrested,  the  end  ol  the  Interven- 
tion In  Russia,  and  their  own  Immediate 
demobUlsatlou.  SlmUar  demonstrations  oc- 
curred at  Brest,  at  Blserte  In  North  Africa 
where  the  crew  of  liie  baitleshlp  Voltaire 
refused  to  sail  for  the  Black  Sea.  at  Ilea, 
Greece,  where  900  trotips  destined  for  duty  in 
Russia  mutinied  abroad  the  French  troopship 
Guichen:  and  at  Vladivostok,  where  the  crew 
of  the  cruiser  d'Ettriet  revolted." 

By  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1919.  the 
last  ships  of  the  French  fleet  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  Black  Sea.  ma-ss  demobiliza- 
tion of  French  military  and  naval  forces 
was  being  carried  out  in  Fraiice,  and  active 
French  participation  In  the  Allied  Interven- 
tion of  Russia  had  been  concluded  But  the 
memory  of  the  Black  Sea  revolt  persisted. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Comintern 
continued  its  war  of  manifestos  and  appeals 
against  Intervention  In  Russia  and  Hungary. 
The  appeals  were  directed  primarily  at  tlie 
soldiers  m  the  Rumanian.  Czech  and  Yugo- 
slav forces  which  were  advancing  on  Buda- 
pest; and  the  emphasis  was  on  fraternization 
with  the  Hungarian  soldiers  and  workers"* 
On  August  1.  1919,  the  soviet  power  In 
Hungary  collapsed  Once  again  soviet  Russia 
stood  alone,  but  lu  liiternatlonal  antlmlll- 
tarlst    campaign    continued. 

The  allies  icithdrair  from  Archangel 
Emphasis  In  bolshevik  propaganda  In  the 
Northern  Region  had  begun  to  shift  away 
from  the  Allied  forces  and  more  towards  the 
provisional  government  by  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, 1919  The  bolsheviks  accepted  that  It 
would  only  be  a  matter  of  months  before  the 
Allied  forces  would  be  withdrawn  Their 
estimate  of  the  situation  was  reinforced  both 
by  the  public  clamor  In  England  and  Amer- 
ica to  speed  the  return  to  normalcy  by  "get- 
ting thj  boys  home,"  and  by  the  news  of 
the  mutinies  In  the  French  military  forces 
In  the  Ukraine,  the  evacuation  of  Odessa, 
and  the  revolt  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  The 
quality  of  propaganda  which  the  natlvf 
bolshevik  a^;itators  prepared  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  White  Russian.^  Improved  The 
primary  agitational  target  was  the  conscript 
program  of  the  provisional  government  Vil- 
lage headmen  were  often  addressed  by  name 
In  bolshevik  propaganda  and  threatened  with 
dire  consequences  if  recruiting  were  per- 
mitted to  continue,'""  Bolshevik  agitators 
fostered  rumors  concerning  the  Impending 
withdrawal  of  the  Allied  forces  and  of  the 
growing  might  of  the  bolshevik  army  Such 
rumors  were  particularly  effective  against  the 
conscript  soldiers  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment who  lacked  formal  military  training  or 
experience  "* 

Time  worked  In  favor  of  the  bolsheviks 
Condltloi'.s  within  the  White  Russian  forces 
continued  U.i  deteriorate  as  the  probability 
of  an  A.I  led  withdrawal  became  more  evi- 
dent. Bolshevik  propaganda  paved  the  way 
for  agitators  to  organ:?*  cells  In  the  White 
Ruhslan  forces  Desertions  by  s<Jldler8  and 
non-coramlAsioned  ofllcers  became  more  fre- 
quent Propaganda  and  ej^plonage  work  In  be- 
half of  the  bolbheviks  was  extended  Into  the 
White  Ru.'4Stan  naval  forces  where  at  least 
one  naval  radio  operator  became  a  bolshevik 
agent  •  When  the  Allied  evacuation  of  Arch- 
angel Anally  occurred  In  September,  1919.  as 
the  bolsheviks  In  their  propaganda  had  pre- 
dicted It  would,  their  prestige  Increased 
otiiislderably  For  the  bolsheviks,  the  end  was 
aliiLost  In  bight. 

in  the  fall  of  1919.  the  Comintern  set  up 
a  western  European  bureau  in  Amsterdam, 
Holland.  This  move  was  made  necessary  by 
the  relatively  poor  communications  between 
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Moscow  and  the  r«t  of  Europe:  however, 
control  of  the  Comintern  was  retained  within 
the  KremJin  walls  In  Moscow. 

A  new  dimension  lu  revolutionary  antl- 
mlUtarlsm  work  made  Its  appearance  In  De- 
cember. 1919.  with  the  founding  of  the 
Young  People's  Internationa],  lat«r  renamed 
the  Young  Communist  International.  On  It 
the  Soviets  pinned  their  hop«s  of  taking  over 
the  leadership  of  the  socialist  youth  organi- 
zations which  had  previously  been  afllllated 
with  the  Second  International.  Lenin  was 
primarily  responsible  for  the  founding  of  the 
Young  Communist  International  He  con- 
ceived It  as  an  organlaation  for  the  conduct 
of  .^ed*]  antlmllltarlst  propaganda  As  early 
as  1907,  he  had  recognized  the  need  for  such 
an  organization  after  observing  the  historical 
experience  of  the  Jetmes  Gardea  (Young 
Guard)  socialist  groups  which  the  Belgium 
Labor  Party  established  in  1893  The  Jeunes 
Garde*  were  organised  into  both  district  and 
national  federations,  headed  by  a  general 
council.  According  to  L,enln.  the  Young  Com- 
munist International  wotild  perform  the 
same  function  as  the  general  council.  In  hla 
u-rltlngB,  Lenin  described  how  the  Jeunet 
Gardet  organised  popular  open  air  meetings 
In  the  principal  cities  every  January  and 
September,  the  months  when  new  recruits 
were  called  Into  the  army  Prominent  speak- 
ers attended  the  meetings  to  explain  the 
meaning  at  militarism  to  the  young  recrtilts. 
The  antlmllltarlst  activities  of  the  Jeitnes 
Gardes  did  not  atop  at  the  bartiacks  door. 
Groups  of  socialist  soldiers  were  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  oarrylng  on  their  propaganda 
activities  inside  the  armed  forces  In  addi- 
tion, grievance  committees  were  set  up  to 
collect  Information  about  injusticee  in  serv- 
ice whloh  was  published  dally  In  the  central 
organ  of  the  party  under  the  title  From  the 
.^nny."  The  work  in  Belgium  served  as  the 
model  for  antlmllltarlst  work  carried  out  by 
socialist  youth  groups  In  France,  Switzer- 
land,    Germany     and     Austria     before     the 


Numerous  documents  and  letters  purport- 
ing to  contain  oAclal  Instructions  from  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Comintern  be- 
came public  during  the  early  19303.  Tiiese 
papers  coyer«d  many  subjects.  Including  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  contmuiUst  antlmllltarlEt 
program.  Authenticity  of  many  such  docu- 
ments has  been  heat«dly  debated,  Tlgororisly 
affirmed  by  some,  repeatedly  denied  by  oth- 
ers, but  seldom  sa tiaf actor ily  proven  or  dis- 
proven  Borne,  though  not  all,  of  these  letters 
were  false.  However,  their  importance  rests 
not  on  whether  tliey  »-ere  forgeries,  as  fre- 
quently claimed  by  the  communists,  but  on 
the  fidelity  with  uhleh  tiiey  Interpreted  the 
communist  revoltitlonary  doctrine  actually 
promulgated  in  the  tliaees  and  resolutions 
of  tlie  Comintern. 

One  of  the  first  communications  allegedly 
sent  by  the  Comintern  to  American  oonunu- 
ulsts  probably  belongs  In  the  spurious  cate- 
gory. A  copy  of  this  document  was  turned 
over  to  American  authorities  in  December. 
1919.  by  officials  of  the  Latvian  Government 
Together  with  a  second  Comintern  directive 
signed  by  Ztnovler.  it  was  alleged  to  have 
been  found  concealed  under  the  boot  soles 
of  a  Rvisslan  seaman.  The  sailor,  who  was 
acting  as  a  comniunlBt  courier,  was  one  of  a 
large  group  of  persons  arrested  in  December. 
1919.  for  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  Latvian 
Government  fn  addition  to  the  Comintern 
tllrectlvea,  a  large  um  of  money  and  valuable 
jewels  were  allegedly  fonnd  tn  his  posees- 
siou  at  the  time  of  his  arreet  His  presence  In 
Riga  had  been  eaiMed  by  his  Inability  to  find 
a  ship  on  which  to  sal)  to  the  United  States 

The  document,  which  p*jrporta  to  be  oftl- 
elal  Inatniottons  from  the  executlTe  commit- 
tee, was  signed  by  Bukharln.  R  contained  de- 
tails on  how  oommuntsts  In  the  United 
States  eould  ertabllah  a  communist  party,  an 
event  which  by  8epteml)er,  11*19  had  already 
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occurred,  not  once  but  twice.  That  the 
Comintern  had  not  learned  of  the  American 
developments  Is  possible  but  highly  Improb- 
able. Considerable  emphasis  In  the  letter  was 
placed  on  ptenetratlon  of  the  armed  forces,  on 
formation  of  communist  nuclei  among  the 
military,  and  on  arming  the  American  work- 
ers "We  firmly  believe,"  the  executive  com- 
mittee stated  in  the  letter,  "that  one  of  Uie 
most  Important  alms  at  present  Is  the  orga- 
nization of  small  communist  nucleus  centers 
among  the  soldiers  and  sailors — as  a  fighting 
section  to  carry  on  energetic  propaganda  tn 
organizing  Soviets  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
in  preaching  fanatical  hoetlllly  toward  offi- 
cers and  generals   '  '■  ' 

The  letter  also  stated  that  "It  Is  necessary 
to  develop  propaganda  to  Instill  In  the  minds 
of  the  workers  the  paramount  necessity  for 
arming.  Revolutionary  soldiers  who  are  de- 
mobilized should  not  give  up  their  rifles  '  • 
TTie  organization  of  Soviets  of  soldiers"  and 
sailors'  Soviets  was  one  of  the  three  main 
tasks  in  Lenin's  theeee  which  were  adopted 
by  the  first  congrees  of  the  Comintern  on 
March  4.  1919  The  theses  were  widely  pub- 
licized so  It  Is  considered  doubtful  that  the 
executive  committee  would  hSTe  felt  a  ne- 
cessity to  reiterate  this  point.  The  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  lett«r  which  could 
not  have  been  derived  from  published  docu- 
ments adds  supfKirt  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  fabricated  to  gain  American  stipport  for 
the  Latvian  struggle  against  l»lshevlan. 

Early  in  1920.  Lenin  Issued  hU  pamphlet 
on  "Left-Wing"  Commintisnt.  An  Infantile 
Disorder  In  it  he  expressed  his  concern  about 
the  split  within  the  socialist  elements  in 
Germany,  which  was  delaying  the  reroJutton. 
This  same  theme  was  the  subject  of  a  letter 
dated  February  5,  1930.  which  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Comintern  addressed  to  the 
German  Independent  Social -Decnocratic 
Party.  The  letter  appealed  to  it  to  cleanse 
lis  leadership  suid  amalgamate  with  the 
Communist  Party  of  Germany  under  a  com- 
mon banner.  One  of  the  major  criticisms 
aimed  at  the  Independents  In  this  letter  was 
the  fact  that  they  had  not  created  an  orga- 
nization for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
"agitation  in  the  army  in  favcw  of  entry  Into 
the  army  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  it  to 
go  over  to  the  side  of  the  workers  against  the 
bourgeoisie."*"  "Hiis  same  criticism.  It  was 
noted,  also  applied  to  the  right  wing  In 
France.  Unless  legal  work  were  combined 
with  Illegal  work,  and  legal  organizations 
with  Uleg&l  orgaaizaUous.  the  letter  warned, 
there  could  be  no  truly  revolutionary  party 
In  Germany,' " 

Lenin  devoted  one  chapter  In  his  pamphlet 
Left-Wing"  Cornmnnism.  An  Infantile  Dis- 
order, to  the  historical  de%-elopment  of  com- 
munism In  England  Lenln  jxjlnted  out  that 
It  was  iinposslble  to  say  how  soon  the  prole- 
tarian revolution  would  "flare  up"  In  Eng- 
land adding  that  It  was  the  duty  of  all  com- 
iiiunl.«ts  to  carry  on  preparatory  work,  espe- 
i ially  widespread  work  among  the  masses 

In  England,  also,  it  Is  necessary  to  or- 
panljse  In  a  new  way  inot  In  a  socialist  man- 
ner but  m  a  communist  manner,  not  In  a 
!ef>rnilst  manner  but  ui  a  revolutionary 
nittuner)  the  wjrk  of  propaganda,  agitation 
and  organization  among  the  armed  forces 
and  among  the  oppressed  and  dtsfranchlaed 
nationalities  " '  • 

There  was  little  early  recognition  In  com- 
munist antlmilii.irist  doctrine  on  the  posl- 
tue  values  accrued  to  the  world  revolution 
as  the  result  of  Intervention  In  any  country 
Many  of  the  appeaia  and  manifestos  of  the 
Conaniern  had  been  written  to  marshal  re- 
sistance within  IndlTlduai  countries  against 
pooBlble  Interference  by  their  organised  mlll- 
irtry  forces  In  the  affairs  of  o<her  countries 
embroiled  Ui  clvU  wtJ  Similarly,  after  Inter- 
vention occurred,  propaganda  and  agita- 
tional themes  concentrated  on  creating 
dis.seii3ion    both    at    home   and    in    the    aru\\ 
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to  bring  It  to  an  e«rly  end:  nothing 
said,  however,  of  the  opportontt*ae  for 
spreading  revolution  whicft  InterreBtlon  af- 
forded until  the  Comlrrtem,  tn  a  maniresto 
on  the  clvU  war  In  Germany,  oa  Xareb  20, 
1920,  reported-  "Interventton  by  the  Treoch 
and  English  capitalists  wlU  carry  the  oosn- 
mnnlst  ware  like  an  echo  to  Kngland  and 
Prance  and  accelerate  the  ripening  revolu- 
tion In  those  countries."'  There  was.  there- 
fore, no  call  In  the  manifesto  to  reaist  Inter- 
vention In  Germany  However  the  manifesto 
did  carry  instructlon»  as  to  what  action 
should  be  taken  after  Interventloc  occurred. 

"French.  English  and  Belgian  soldiers,  U 
you  are  sent  against  your  bcottiera.  the  In- 
surrectionary German  workers.  If  you  are 
ordered  to  turn  your  bayoneta  agaloat  the 
.•itarvlng  Oerman  proletarians,  their  wl-vas  and 
mothers,  turn  these  baycMiets  against  ycwr 
own  bourgeois  autharttLsB;  go  orer  to  tlie 
Bide  of  the  rebels  and  fratecnlas  wtth  them. 
Rem«nber  that  for  an  hoitast  wtrker  there 
is  no  greater  crime  than  to  stain  his  hands 
with  the  blood  of  the  wisksiB  of  anoChe^ 
country.  Remember  that  the  Qennaa  wtrk- 
ers  are  fighting  for  bread,  for  peace,  for  free- 
dc»n  Remember  that  there  wlU  be  an  end  to 
war  if  with  an  Iron  hand  we  put  an  end  tc 
the  power  of  the  capitalists."' 

By  mid-1920,  after  all  Allied  troops  had  left 
western  Russia,  Kolchats  reaistance  col- 
lapsed. In  addition,  the  wlthdrawaj  o*  tlie 
Allied  forces  from  the  Far  Bast  appeared  Im- 
miiisnt  "nie  imperialist  strangkihoid  on  the 
October  RevolutKxi,  sorlet  htMorlana  wrote 
had  at  last  been  broken.^  L«itn  bikd  a  toot- 
note  to  add  to  the  oAclal  aooountc  ot  the 
t>olsheTik  "victory"  over  the  fores*  of  imter- 
venilon  "Weak  and  mUltarUy  important 
though  we  were."  he  wrote,  "we  won  their 
own  soidiers  away  frocn  France  and  Eng- 
land." •"  This  "miracle,"  I^tnln  explained,  oc- 
curred 'because  we  told  the  truth"  about  the 
re&sous  fur  the  Allied  int«-veutlon  In  Russia 
in  the  pamphlets  and  leaflets  which  were 
circulated  ajnong  the  sohllers  and  sailors."* 
"Never  again  wlU  they  dare  to  send  French 
or  English  soldiers  to  Russia."  he  added,  "for 
experience  has  shown  that  they  wo^ld  turn 
against  those  who  sent  them."* 

The  bolshevik  disintegration  of  the  AUled 
Inierveutloti  forces  In  Russia  Is  frequently 
cited  by  the  communists  as  ">  conoetc  ex- 
ample of  how  it  is  possible  to  ooodnct  various 
currents  of  aatimiUtSLnsm  into  one  revolu- 
tionary channel."  '•'"  For  the  communists 
revolutionary  ant  1  militarism  had  become  the 
prime  mover  of  modern  military  history, 

FOOTKOTBS 
»  /»re»r»pat»on  of  Vn-American  Propaganda 
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«  John  Reed.  "How  Soviet  Russia  Conquered 
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Points'  translated  Into  German  for  distribu- 
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bv  the  American  Commiuee  on  Public  In- 
fi.rnmtK-n    was   pnntcd   in   Petrograd  oti   the 
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"DIXIE, 


A  REJECTED  YANKEE  WAR 
PRIZE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOflSlANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  tho.se  lib- 
erals in  our  society  who  would  ban  the 
playing  of  "Dixie"  by  our  public  schools 
and  college.s  have  forgotten  their  hi.s- 
tory — Linroln  himself  l.s  reported  to  have 
called  "Dixie"  ■"one  of  the  best  tunes  I 
ever  heard."  Furthermore,  he  went  on 
record  as  calling  "Dixie"  a  Ysinkee  war 
prize,  saying  "we  had  fairly  captured  it  ' 

Our  liberal  friend*  have  forgotten 
their  hi.stor>' — either  that,  or  they  no 
longer  wLsh  to  abide  by  tlie  words  of  the 
"Great  Emancipator,"  If  they  intend  to 
reject  Dixie,"  a  Yankee  war  prize,  may- 
be they  will  also  give  up  Uie  other  tliingn 
they  won  in  that  war — they  may  even 
decide  to  give  the  South  back  to  the 
SoutheiTiers,  or  release  the  "conquered 
provinces"  from  their  colonial  statu.''. 

I  insert  a  related  excerpt  from  a  oiog- 
raphy  of  Pre.sldent  Lincoln  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  tills  point: 

I  From  Lincoln  Talks-  A  Blrigraphy  In  Anec- 
dote. Collected.  Collated,  and  Edited  by 
Enianuel  Herte.  Viking  Presp  New  York 
1H39.  pp.  367-368  I 

"DntiE" 

On  the  night  when  the  newH  reached  Wasb- 
.ngion  of  i-ee  d  svirrender  to  Grant,  the  peo- 
ple of  Wasliuigtoii  flocked  to  the  White  Houj« 
lawti  to  serenade  the  President.  A  band  be- 
ing there.  IJncoln  turned  to  it  and  said: 

'I  have  always  thought  'Dixie'  one  of  the 
best  tunes  I  ever  heard.  I  Insisted  yesterday 
we  had  fairly  captured  It.  I  presented  the 
question  to  the  Attomey-Osneral  and  hs 
gave  the  opinion  that  11  was  our  lawful  prlz«. 
I  liave  not  heard  the  old  tune  for  four  years. 
Now  let  the  band  play  Dixie  !" — Neu^port 
Mercury. 


October  21,  1971 

CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  FOR 
BRISTOL  PRESS  OP  BRISTOL. 
CONN. 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or  coN.vEcrrcuT 
IN  THE  HOC3B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thrtrsday,  October  21,  1971 

Mrs.  ORASSO  Mr  Speaker,  October 
12  was  centennial  day  at  the  Bri.stol 
Press. 

However,  it  was  much  more  than  a  re- 
flection on  past  glory.  It  was  also  a  day 
marking  the  completion  of  an  enormous 
publi.shing  challenHC  which  ciironologTied 
the  past  ar»d  confronted  the  future 

After  months — and  j-ears — of  plan- 
ning, writing,  editing,  and  composing, 
using  the  full  talents  and  energies  of  the 
higlily  competent  Press  staS,  the  news- 
j>aper  grew  to  mammoth  si2e  for  its  100th 
anniversary  issue,  with  12  anniversary 
section,s  totaling  168  pages. 

This  annlversari'  issue  of  tlie  Bristol 
Press  is  a  tribute  to  the  fascinating  his- 
tory of  tliis  Connecticut  industrial  city. 
The  entire  edition  would  make  mcist  in- 
formative reading  for  my  colleagues.  I 
am  including  for  their  interest  excerpts 
of  the  Press'  100th  anniver.sarj-  edition, 
which  provide  special  Idshliglits  of  Bris- 
tol memorabilia. 

[Prom  the  Brlston  (Conn  )  Press.  Oct.  1, 

1971] 
U"E   Are    100   'Vkars   Old 

(£dilor  *  Note. — In  vxev  of  the  persona!  na- 
ture Of  tli.i.'i  edtto'-iai.  The  Bristol  Pre.sa  de- 
parts from  its  tirne-hcnored  tradition  of 
i..nsigned  editorials,  and  corricj  this  cen- 
tennial edition  commentary  o.''  a  signed  edi- 
torial froir  the  pubimher  t 

Todays  centennial  edition  of  The  Bristol 
Press  represents  the  most  thrilling  and 
challenging  assignment  we  have  ever  under- 
taken here  at  The  Press.  The  flnihhed  prod- 
uct was  n:kade  pcsalble  through  the  ctoper- 
aUve  eflorUs  of  many  Individuals  in  every 
department  if  our  Bristol  Press  organlaa- 
tion.  Tlieu  dedication  and  dt-votlon  to  wbst 
seemed  like  a  monumental  task  (and  it  was 
for  an  organlaatlou  our  size  i  has  been  the 
key  to  the  step  by  step  progress  tuwardii 
today's  publication  dale.  We  salute  them 
one  and  all.  as  w(  become  cenLenarlaus. 

At  the  same  Ume  we  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge the  Important  contributions  to  today'b 
edition  from  a  number  of  friends  of  The 
Bristol  Press,  both  local  residents  and  for- 
mer Bristolltes.  who  have  retained  th.elr  in- 
terest In  Bristol  over  the  years.  Their  ar- 
ticles and  the!r  photos  ha-e  ei.abled  its  to 
present  a  miirh  broadf-r  and  more  detailed 
historical  review  In  numerous  fields  of  in- 
terest that  we  would  ever  have  been  able 
to  do  on  o\iT  own. 

Marking  an  important  milestone  such  as 
this  Is,  we  are  especially  mindful  of  our 
forebears  at  The  Press.  Elsewhere  in  this 
edition  we  have  reprinted  Vol  I.  No  1  In 
full,  its  entire  four  pages  We  wotild  have 
liked  to  have  presented  a  better  reproduc- 
tio'".  but  the  early  edlilous  deteriorated 
over  the  years.  At  the  same  time  we  tlilnk 
our  readers  will  And  it  rewarding  to  {icrvise 
that  first  edition,  particularly  what  Editor 
and  Founder  C"harle.s  Hart  Rlggs,  a  Congre- 
gational minister,  had  to  say  in  his  "Salu- 
tation", his  editorial  on  psg«  2  From  this 
perspective  oi  lOO  years  later,  we  salute 
Editor  Rlggs  and  his  as.soclates  for  their 
notable  contributions  U)  the  launching  and 
continuing  efforts  in  those  earlier  years  of 
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The    Bristol    Press,    through   the   latter   dec- 
ades of  the  19th  century 

The  individual  who  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence to  the  on-going  of  The  Bristol  Press 
in  our  lifetime  was  "Tiie  Boes"  for  over  60 
years,  the  late  Arthur  Seth  Barnes.  We  have 
chronicled  in  considerable  detail  in  another 
section  of  this  edition  some  of  his  many  at- 
tributes and  contrtbuUons  to  The  Bristol 
Presh'  coming  of  age.  moving  from  a  weekly 
newspaper  to  a  semi-weekly  and  then  to  a 
dally.  The  Press  Is  the  responsible  commu- 
nity newspaper  It  Is  today,  and  we  are  proud 
of  what  It  is.  becau."^  of  the  standards  set 
hy  Editor  and  Publisher  Arthur  Bamee  and 
his  associates  for  over  half  a  century.  He 
wa.s  directlt\g  head  of  TTie  Press  from  the 
early  1900's  unUl  his  death  on  Christmas 
Day  of  1956,  Tliose  of  us  on  the  Job  today 
are  deeply  consclou.s  of  the  heritage  of  Ar- 
thur  Barnes   and  his  era   at   The  Press 

There  is  another  Important  apjjroach  to 
our  obsen-ance  of  this  cent^nnl&l  milestone. 
That  Is  the  look  ahead  Some  of  tis  who  hare 
maintained  that  Bristol  has  much  to  be 
proud  of  and  has  a  bright  future,  have  been 
tabbed  recently  by  a  Washington  Poet  statf 
writer  as  partners  to  a  kind  of  "conspiracy 
of  optimism  that  runs  counter  to  fact,"  This 
was  in  a  special  article  reprt.ntcd  In  The  Press 
on  September  24,  on  the  city's  high  unem- 
ployment. Well  we  are  glad  to  join  in  a  con- 
.splracy  of  optimism  on  Bristol  Furthermore 
in  thl.s  edition  alone,  in  the  hoBt  of  messages 
from  our  advertisers  o:i  iheir  "look  ahead" 
for  their  business  and  for  Bri.stol.  we  see  an 
abundance  of  facts  on  which  to  base  otir 
optimism  We  commend  our  advertisers  for 
their  positive  approach  to  the  years  ahead 
We  share  that  approach  all   the  way. 

Ten  j-ears  ago.  in  our  edlt<irta!  comment  In 
The  Priess'  90th  Anniversary  edition  we  said 
in  part,  "We  look  forward  to  an  unusual 
decade  of  growth  far  Bristol  We  intend  to 
d.)  our  level  best  to  have  Tlie  Bnstcjl  Pres^ 
Iceep  pace  with  that  growth,  and  point  the 

way  to  further  progress Then  when  we 

salute  the  achievements  of  the  past  ion  our 
lOOth  anniversary  I  we  would  hope  to  point 
the  way  opUmJsUcally  to  the  next  100  years. ' 

Certainly  Bristol  has  had  an  unusual  dec- 
ade of  growth  in  the  past  ten  years,  as  our 
biiiiker  friends  pointed  out  mabt  dramatically 
last  month.  And  here  ai  The  Bristol  Press 
we  have  experienced  exclung  changes  in 
plant  and  in  publt&hiug  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities. Most  emphatically  we  can  say  Uiere 
u  much  we  are  proud  of  in  Bristol,  and  quite 
a  gcxxlly  number  of  Uie  reasons  are  descntsed 
in  today's  edition. 

So  we  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the  cUal- 
leng:ng  task  ahead  in  endeavoring  to  mam- 
tain  the  highest  standards  ol  a  responsible 
comin unity  newspaper  ii.  Uie  days  and  years 
that  are  lo  come 

Bast  Babnes. 


Mr.sKttx,  Norton   MtssACrs 

De.\b  Mr.  Babnes:  I  congratulate  you  on 
attaining  a  truly  significant  milestone  In  the 
life  "i  The  Bristol  Press  A  record  of  100  years 
of  newspaper  publishing  l.s  one  of  which  you 
can  be  truly  proud  nud  oi.e  whitli  really  needs 
no  einbelli~>hment. 

I  Uiink  most  people  would  agree  that  no 
piari  ol  a  community  Is  more  closely  scruti- 
nized than  Its  hometown  newspaper.  The  fact 
that  The  Bristol  Pres.--  has  survived  100  years 
<>f  svicli  scrutiiiy  is  ample  evidence  ol  the  high 
standards  of  quality  it  has  maiiiuuned. 

In  Its  first  100  years,  Tlie  Bristol  Press  has 
cl.rouicied  truly  staggering  change*  in  the 
American  scene  for  the  Ijenefit  of  its  readers 
Its  own  held,  commuiacations,  has  been 
changed  perhaps  as  much  as  any  area  of 
endeavor. 

I  ran  sure,  however,  that  The  Bristol  Press 
can  look  forward  to  a  lulure  wlucli  promises 
even  furUicr  changes  m  couunuaicauous,  se- 
cure in  the  belief  that  lt.i  slaudardi,  honesty, 
decency  and  fairness  are  enduring  ones,  in- 
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deed,  and  standards  which  will  always  be 
valued  by  the  readers  of  hometown  news- 
paper*. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  Mesiulu 

G-ovemxtr. 

CiE.vnjiMEN:  As  the  Mayor  of  the  City  at 
Bristol,  in  which  your  newspaper  was  bom 
100  years  ago  and  grew  to  be  our  local  area's 
chief  sottrce  of  news  and  information  today, 
it  is  my  sincere  pleasure  and  great  honor  to 
congratulate  you  on  behalf  of  »  grateful 
(  Itizenry  on  this  occasion  of  your  centen- 
laal  celebration. 

The  Importance  of  a  good  newspaper  to 
a  community  Is  hard  to  measure  in  words. 
Many  people  are  dependent  upon  it  fca-  thetr 
\ery  existence  tc  know  what  Is  happening 
in  the  world  around  them  what  is  on  sale 
t^.day  what  the  weather  may  be.  or  what 
Peanuts  is  going  to  do  next.  If  it  serves 
nothing  mere  than  to  give  a  tired  father 
some  moments  of  relaxation  and  Interest 
ufK'r  a  tough  day  at  uurk,  its'  value  Is  In- 
hniie. 

For  100  years  your  company  has  operated 
:ts  newspaper  in  the  best  interests  of  the  dti- 
/<  :i«  f.f  Bn.'tril  and  In  true  'Sfankee  tradition. 
n  ey  have  kept  vis  informed  and  given  us 
t'ood  advice  They  tiave  operated  from  right 
Hi  tl.e  heart  of  the  community,  with  the 
community  at   heart 

To  the  present  publisher,  Mr  E  Bartlett 
Barnes,  and  to  his  entire  staK  ot  workers  at 
;!,e  Bristol  Pre.ss  myself  and  the  citizens  u' 
Bristol  extend  to  you  otir  heartiest  cocgratu- 
latlons  for  a  job  well  done  May  your  news- 
paper continue  to  grow  a;id  prosper  for  an- 
other 100  years,  servlag  a  grow.ng.  prosper- 
ing Brtstol  along  with  It. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Habvtoob  NorroN.  Jr  . 

Mafor. 

CENTBNJ.IAI-   CONCaATVLATlONS 

Deai  M«  Ba«kies  It  has  been  said  that  a 
.'ree  press  is  not  a  privilege  but  a  baste  ne- 
cessr.y  of  a  great  society  Tbe  publishing  of  a 
news[:>aper    carries    with    It    responsibility    to 

report  honestly  and  completely  the  day's 
events  in  a  dem<x:ratic  society,  and  to  com- 
ment In  the  evaluatlor.  of  these  events. 

TTie  Bristol  Press  which  now  celebrates  one 
luiudred  years  of  publication,  has  chronicled 
the  story  of  a  people  aud  the  events  which 
siiaped  the  life  of  this  community  for  the 
past  century.  Indeed,  the  Press  family  has 
gone  tieyond  the  tasks  reporting  news  and 
ha.s  made  distinctive  and  dedicated  contrl- 
bu'viui.,i  to  the  development  of  the  city  of 
Bristol. 

By  combining  the  highest  standard  of 
Journalism  with  compassionate  concern  for 
the  people  It  serves,  this  outstanding  dally 
itewspaper  has  earned  the  adniirauon  and 
respect  of  all  who  read  its  pages  The  next 
100  years  ir.  Bristol  win  ce.nair.^y  witness 
new  initiatives  and  new  responsibilities  in 
community   services  by   the   Bristol   FVess. 

It  is  my  gres',.  pleasure  during  this  anniver- 
sary celebrat.oh  to  salute  the  maiiv  achieve- 
ments of  tbe  Press  and  wish  bright  years  of 
community  leadership  in  a  new  century  of 
service. 

Cordially. 

Sua  T.  Oaasso. 
Mamber  of  Congress. 

DiAJR  Bart;  Learning  that  the  Bristol  Press 
IS  celebrating  Its  centennial  anniversary  this 
year,  I  was  surprised.  So  integral  a  part  of 
Bristol  is  The  Press.  I  had  asstimed  it  went 
back  m  time  further  than  100  years. 
Pranltly.  it  is  difficult  to  iniagme  a  Bristol 
without  The  Press  or  even  a  Connecticut 
without  your  fine  newT-paper 

The  close  associauon  ol  the  newspaper 
\iith  the  oimmiinlty  it  serves  is  an  lmp)ortaiit 
tradition  in  America  It  is  a  iradltion  we 
must  preser. e    ,^  restKiis.lile  loca;  iiewspapei 
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•eryea  as  •  forum  for  Ita  readers,  a  place  where 
iwuea  of  public  ooncem  ve  dlscuAaed  and 
debated.  In  turn,  the  newspaper  lt«elf  cam 
provide  guidance  as  the  conununlty  teeka  to 
solve  lt8  own  problemij  and  forge  Its  own 
future. 

For  BrlBtol — for  100  years — the  Presa  baa 
been  both  debating  platform  and  reporter  of 
news  and  comment.  A  century  of  objective, 
comprebeiulve  reporting,  combined  with  an 
uncommon  spirit  of  public  service,  has  earned 
for  the  Preas  a  richly  deserved  reputation  for 
accurate,  honest  and  reeponslble  Journalism 
Congratulations  on  a  century  of  good  work. 
May  the  Bristol  Press  enjoy  many  more  cen- 
tennial anniversaries. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  Ribicoft, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Dear  Ur  Barnes:  For  the  past  one  hundred 
years  The  Bristol  Press  has  .served  Its  readers, 
communlly  and  state  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion. 

Its  fairness  and  truth  In  Us  news  coverage 
and  editorial  comments  made  it  a  beacon 
among  Its  news  media  and  Is  a  credit  to  the 
journalistic  profession. 

As  you  enter  your  second  hundred  years.  I 
wish  you  and  your  fine  stall  of  The  Bristol 
Press  continued  success. 
Sincerely. 

LOWTLL  P    WEICKIK.  JT  . 

United   State^i  Senator. 

DcAs  Bart  Congratulations  to  you  and 
your  associates  as  you  celebrate  100  years  of 
publication  of  The   Bristol   Press 

The  Bristol  Prees  has  been  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  The  Associated  Prees  for  more  Uian 
half  of  that  century  of  publication,  Joining 
the  news  cooperative  In  1916.  We  look  for- 
ward to  many  more  years  of  this  mutually 
beneficial  asflo<latlon 

The  leadership  exerted  by  The  Bristol 
Preas  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  In  all 
of  Connecticut  is  in  the  tlme-hon«>red  tradi- 
tion of  progressive  Journalism. 

Best    wlslies    a.s    you    begin    the    next    100 
years  of  publication. 
Sincerely, 

Wb8  Oaixaqher, 
General  Manager. 

Dear  Mr  Barnf.s  The  officers  and  3.000 
member  companies  of  the  Conjiectlcut  Busi- 
ness and  Iiulu£try  Association  Join  me  In 
Bending  l^ur  warmest  good  wishes  to  you  and 
yovu-  staff  aa  Uie  Bristol  Press  celebrates  its 
100th  birthday. 

The  first  century  of  your  paper's  existence 
has  been  nuirked  by  an  outstanding  record 
of  service  to  Bristol  and  Ita  nelghborUig 
commiuiltles.  I  am  sure  that  under  your 
vigorovLs  and  progressive  leadership  the 
Press  will  continue  this  record  of  excellence 
In  behalf  of  your  community  and  the  state 
at  large. 

The  priceless  traditions  of  a  free  and  en- 
lightened press  have  been  upheld  with  proud 
Integrity  lor  100  years  by  the  Press  and  by 
the  Barnes  family  and  It  Is  Indeed  heiirt- 
warmlng  to  know  that  people  like  yourself 
and  your  stalT  are  maintaining  those  tradi- 
tions with  such  ?ieal 

During  the  past  100  years  the  Press  has 
shared  with  BrLstol  the  twists  and  turns  of 
prosperity  and  adversity  alike  and  It  has 
provided  the  community  dlspa.solouale  and 
thoughtful  leader.shlp  I  am  c«rtaln  that  this 
magnificent  record  of  aervlce  will  continue 
and  that  100  years  from  now  the  Press  will 
BtlU  be  oontrlbullng  Its  vital  support  to  the 
community. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Arthur  L.  Wood.s, 

President, 
Conn.  Bu.'<ine.is  d  Industry  Assoc. 

Downtown  WrxK  Lou  Bachman 
Downtown   had   a   modest  role  In  getting 
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out  this  mammoth  100th  anniversary  Isstie  of 
The  Press  and  thus  Is  reasonably  well  in- 
formed abotit  the  months,  actually  yean,  of 
planning  waiting,  editing  and  composing 
that  went  Into  It.  The  talents  and  energies 
of  many  people  are  required  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking The  success  of  this  edition  Is  due 
to  their  collective  abilities  and  dedication. 

When  we  started  out  on  thils  project.  It  was 
with  the  Idea  that  It  would  tnchide  10 
12-page  anniversary  .sections  plus  a  regvilar 
edition  of  20  pages  What  you  see  today  Is  13 
anniversary  sections  plus  the  regular  run  for 
168  pagee  In  all  If  this  writer  had  known  a 
year  ago.  that  we  would  be  gtjlng  that  big. 
he  would  have  fallen  off  the  wagon  right 
then. 

Moet  of  the  people  who  had  a  hand  In  this 
production  are  generally  recognlzfd  Some 
.ire  not,  at  least  not  adequately  In  particu- 
lar, the  retU  "unsung  heroes"  were  the  guys 
out  back,  tlie  mechanical  gang  who  did  an 
Incredible  Job  of  discharging  the  herculean 
task  assigned  to  them  getting  the  big  paper 
out  with  a  minimum  of  error  and  ciinfuslon 
and  ahead  of  schedule  I  I  still  can't  believe  It. 
All  those  sections  and  all  th<»e  pages  added 
up  to  a  tremendous  potetitlal  for  nilst^ikes 
But,  there  are  few  mlstakee  In  the  whole 
edition  deepUe  itJi  .size  There  are  dnys  when 
Di>wntown  finds  more  errors  on  the  sports 
pages  alone  of  my  morning  newspaper  than 
you  will  find  In  this  entire  Bristol  Press  opus 
of  Oct    U.  1971. 

AnothtT  angle,  these  capmble  boys  and  girls 
f^r  many  weeks  had  to  put  up  with  the  pesty 
presence  of  old  Downtown,  looking  over  their 
shoulders  and  frequently  offering  advice  they 
ohvlou.sly  did  not  ne.ed  And  during  that  time, 
rot  one  of  them  offered  to  take  a  swing  at 
me.  CKxl  bless  all  of  them  and  may  the  rest  of 
their  days  at  The  Prees  be  happy  exclamation 
points  1 1 1 

•         •         • 

"Downtown"  Is  30  years  and  five  months 
old  -the  column,  that  Is,  not  I  It  was  started 
In  May  of  1941  shortly  after  I  Joined  The 
Preas  following  three  years  with  The  Water- 
bury  Republican.  At  the  time  I  was  26  years 
old.  not  very  bright  and  I  drank  I  am  now 
57  years  old,  not  very  bright  and.  alas,  I  do 
not  drink. 

I  quickly  learned  that  moert  Press  people 
were  terribly  afraid  of  The  Boss,  Publisher 
Arthur  S  Barnes  Being  young  and  brash.  I 
was  not  and  Immediately  took  the  attitude 
that  like  nivself  he  had  to  put  his  pants  on 
one  leg  at  a  time  But.  I  was  polite  and  defer- 
ential because  I  wu«  not  entirely  stupid  even 
though  I  may  have  looked  w  I  wasn't  with 
The  Pre^>s  a  month  when  he  chewed  me  out 
unmercifully  In  front  of  the  whole  news  staff. 
I  took  It  but  when  he  left  I  followed  him. 
I  was  sc.ired  bvit  I  told  him  that  I  respected 
his  right  to  dreee  me  down  any  time  he  felt 
like  but  If  he  did  It  center  stage  again  I 
was  leaving  From  that  day  we  never  had  a 
sharp  difference  of  opinion  again  In  fact,  I 
came  to  have  a  gieat  aff«»ctlon  for  him  and 
when  he  died  on  Chrt.stnias  night  of  1956  I 
felt  that  I  had  lost  a  wonderful  friend 

There  were  time?"  durlnj?  those  years  that  I 
was  the  reluctant,  buffer  between  the  Boss 
and  his  two  sons,  Chile  and  Bart,  who  took 
over  as  cj-publlshers  upon  his  death.  This 
was  not  an  easy  role  but  I  got  away  with  It 
by  sklllftil  tise  of  mendacity,  guile  and  stu- 
pidity as  the  occasion  demanded  For  in- 
stance, when  "cheesecake  "  pictures  appeared 
In  The  Press.  I  disclaimed  involvement  with- 
out actually  piittlng  the  blame  on  the  culprit. 
Clule.  Arthur  Barnes  belonged  to  the  school 
that  insisted  the  female  form  should  be  fully 
covered  at  all  times  even  when  she  was  taking 
a  bath. 

The  present  ptibllsher.  Bar:  Barnes,  and  I 
get  along  because  when  one  disagrees  with  the 
other,  he  says  so  and  we  talk  things  out.  He 
wins  when  he  wants  to  win.  I  win  when  he 
doesn't  want  to  win.  A  simple  but  effective 
arrangement. 
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I  have  met  some  great  people  in  this  busi- 
ness over  these  many  years  and,  begging 
your  pardon,  I  am  going  to  comment  on  Just 
a  few  of  them  The  most  dedicated  newspaper 
person  I  have  ever  known  and  the  meet  loyal 
friend  I  have  h£id  at  The  Preas  Is  Ray  Flynn, 
our  mechanical  stiperlntendent,  who  la  now 
making  a  K(K>d  recovery  from  serious  Illness. 
During  my  time,  nobody,  and  that  includes 
management,  has  worked  harder  to  make  The 
Briiitol  Prees  a  better  newripaper  .  .  .  TTie  best 
reporter  Bristol  ever  had  la  Del  Baker,  also 
making  a  comeback  after  Illness.  There  never 
was  a  story  that  Del  could  not  dig  out  once 
he  set  his  mind  to  it.  I  have  admired  him 
as  a  competitor  and  have  loved  him  as  a 
buddy  in  a  friendship  that  dates  back  to 
1938  when  we  sat  In  adjoining  home  room 
seats  as  BHS  freshmen  .  .  .  The  moet  pro- 
lific writer  of  ray  day  was  and  la  Bill  Garrett, 
who  was  the  No.  1  contributor  to  thla  anni- 
versary Issue  I  am  also  grateful  to  Bill  for 
being  a  wholesome  Influence  on  me  years  ago 
when  I  was  a  young.  Irresponsible  reporter 
.  .  .  The  best  writer  In  my  memory  Is  a  cur- 
rent Presa  staffer — Dick  Warner.  Dick  types 
cocil  with  the  mtxst  forceful  collection  of  verbs 
I  have  ever  read  .  .  .  The  best  newi  source  I 
ever  had  Freddie  Beach,  who  once  walked 
<iit  of  a  meeting  with  then  Governor  Bald- 
win to  respond  to  Downtown's  plea  for  help 
In  coming  up  with  a  Page  1  yarn  for  that  days 
tssue  .  .  .  My  favorite  mayor:  Need  anybody 
ask?  I  still  And  myself  grabbing  the  phone 
occasionally  to  call  Jim  Casey  and  then  I 
bite  down  the  lump  when  reality  hits  me 
.  .  Actually,  I  have  had  good  relations  with 
all  mayors  from  Dutton  to  Stretch  although 
sometimes  the  Inctimbent  bugs  me  when  I 
can't  reach  him  or  can  t  budge  him  to  move 
my  way  on  an  Issue.  But  he's  so  honest  that 
every  night  before  he  goes  home  he  frisks 
himself  to  make  .sure  that  he  Isn't  carrying 
away  City  Hall  pencils. 

All  in  all  these  thirty  years  plus  have  been 
happy  ones  even  though  there  were  mo- 
ment* the  other  way  I  have  been  physically 
attacked  and  once  I  was  threatened  at  gun- 
point. I  went  through  a  harrowing  month 
when  a  mysterious  flend  called  on  the  phone 
13  times  to  threaten  the  lives  of  my  kids 
...  I  suffered  through  the  Jackie  Fund 
campaigns  when  The  Prees  raised  the  money 
to  help  one  child  cancer  victim  after  another 
to  die  a  little  more  eaally  I  knew  most  of 
these  kids  and  when  the  end  came  in  each 
case.  It  was  like  losing  family. 

Btit  the  good  part  of  It  all  far  outweighs 
the  bad  I  owe  a  lot  to  many  people,  a  lot  of 
them  right  here  at  The  Preas.  There  has  also 
been  a  good  wife,  my  McOoofty,  who  was 
100  per  cent  loyal  even  when  1  waa  wrong 
and  many's  the  time  I  was  wrong  It  was  she 
who  pas.sed  along  that  same  loyalty  to  our 
two  fine  kids. 

This  loyalty  now  results  In  thla  situation: 
My  family  is  dead  .set  against  Frank  Longo 
t)ecause  he  once  called  Downtown  "deceit- 
ful" In  a  communication  to  The  Press 

But,  I  remind  my  family,  and  anybixly 
else  Interested  for  that  matter,  that  Prank 
Longo's  letter  did  appear  in  The  Press  and 
that  I  was  the  guy  who  saw  to  it  that  It  was 
publlslied. 

That's  what  freedom  of  the  prees  is  all 
about.  Splro  Agnew  nctwltlistandliig  I  cer- 
tainly am  no  Voltaire  but  as  long  as  I  have 
a  say  about  what  appears  In  this  paper. 
Frank  Longo.  or  anybody  else,  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  see  his  views  In  print  no 
matter  how  much  I  may  disagree  with  them 
The  day  my  attitude  changes  In  this  regard 
will  be  the  day  for  me  to  quit! 

GsABOwsKi  Cn-Y's  One  Congressman 

(By  Dick  Warner) 

In  June  of  1962  Bernard  rrancls  Ora'bowskl 

returned  early  from  a  Canadian  vacation  and 

decided   to  spend   Saturday   afternoon  as  a 

visitor  to  the  State  Etemocratlc  Convention  in 
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Hartford.  By  the  end  of  the  day  he  was  his 
party's  candidate  for  Con^ressnuin-At-Large. 

He  went  on  to  defeat  John  Lupton  by  more 
than  50.000  votes  In  November  to  become  the 
only   Bristol    resident   to   serve   In   Congreaa. 

Before  the  historic  lightning  struck  at  the 
stormy  1962  convention.  Grabowskl  had  been 
leading  a  quiet  life  of  public  service  In 
Bristol. 

EARLT    CABEEB 

Grabowskl  was  born  In  New  Haven  but  hla 
family  moved  to  Bristol  when  he  was  three 
months  old  and  he  has  lived  here  ever 
since  He  was  edxicated  in  Bristol  schools  and 
earned  his  law  degree  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut. 

In  1953  he  was  elected  to  the  City  Council 
and  after  serving  one  term  was  named  a 
Judge  of  the  municipal  coiu-t  system,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  for  five  years. 

During  this  period,  at  the  urging  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  also  accepted  the 
position  of  redevelopment  coordinator  for 
the  city  and  served  In  this  capacity  from 
1957  through  1959 

In  1960.  Grabowskl  was  named  chief  prose- 
cutor for  the  then  new  Circuit  Court  17.  He 
waa  aervlng  In  this  post  when  he  made  the 
Saturday  trip  to  the  Hartford  convention 
that  changed  his  life. 

Party  leaders  were  having  problems  with 
Congressman  Frank  Kowalskl  and  tiiere  was 
strong  opposition  to  his  nomination.  The 
convention  was  delayed  for  several  hours 
while  the  leebdershlp  tried  to  solve  the  In- 
ternal split  that  threatened  to  wreck  the 
convention. 

CASET    MOVES 

The  late  Mayor  James  P  Ca.scy  went  to 
State  Chairman  John  Bailey  and  Gov.  Abra- 
ham Rlblcoff  and  offered  Grabowskl  s  name 
aa  an  alterivatlve  to  Kowalskl.  He  pointed 
out  that  Grabowskl,  a  Catholic  of  Polish 
ancestry,  me^  the  ethnic  and  religious  bal- 
ance the  leadership  waa  seeking.  The  con- 
vention was  delayed  another  hour  or  more 
while  the  word  went  out  that  Grabowskl  was 
their  choice  Grabowskl  returned  home  that 
night  the  endorsed  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination. 

The  Dermocrats  swept  the  state  In  the  No- 
vember election  and  Grabowskl  was  off  to 
serve  In  the  88th  Congress  under  President 
John  F   Kennedy. 

Grabowski's  voting  record  followed  the 
lead  of  the  Kennedy  Administration  but  the 
freshman  congressman  from  Bristol  gained 
recognition  for  his  part  In  several  pieces  of 
progressive  legislation  In  1963  he  Introduced 
a  bin  to  require  cigarette  packages  to  carry 
a  warning  that  cigarette  smoking  may  be 
hazardous  to  health.  This  bill,  however,  had 
to  wait  several  more  years  before  being 
enacted. 

He  also  sponsored  water  pollution  control 
legislation  and  a  free  sliver  bill.  He  gained 
wide  attention  with  several  speeches  critical 
of  French  President  Charles  deGaulle  for 
his  failure  to  sign  the  Atomic  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

During  his  first  term  Grabowskl  also  co- 
sponsored  legislation  which  would  have  re- 
quired firms  doing  work  under  war  contracts 
with  the  federal  goverrmient  to  prepare  and 
submit  plans  for  eventual  conversion  to 
peacetime  production  in  order  to  qualify  for 
those  contracts.  The  legislation  was  never 
enacted. 

1964   CAMPAIGN 

In  1964  a  special  session  of  the  state  legis- 
lature abolished  the  office  of  Congressman- 
At-Large  and  replaced  it  with  the  new  Sixth 
Congressional  District.  Grabowskl  announced 
for  the  ne  /  seat  on  April  30. 

Grabowskl  was  nominated  for  election  to 
the  Sixth  DlstriC.  seat  by  Casey  and  received 
107  of  the  192  votes,  defeating  Atty.  Robert 
P.  Burns  of  Torrlngton.  Melvln  Hathaway  of 
Watertown,  and  Plrst  Selectman  Arthur 
Powers  of  Berlin  for  the  nomination.  His 
Republican    opponent   In   the   election    was 
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present  Governor  Thomas  J.  Meskill  who  had 
served  as  mayor  of  New  Britain. 

During  the  1964  campaign  Meskill  cam- 
paigned against  Grabowskl 's  party  line  vot- 
ing record,  calling  him  a  "rubber  stamp"  for 
the  administration  In  Washington.  Grabow- 
skl largely  Ignored  MesklU  and  directed  his 
campaign  against  the  OOP  presidential  can- 
didate Barry  Goldwater 

Grabowski's  strategy  paid  off  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  carried  all  but  11  of  the 
169  Connecticut  towns  and  Grabowskl  de- 
feated Meskill  by  115.802  to  81,105. 

During  his  second  term  In  Congress,  Grab- 
owskl was  a  cosponsor  of  Medicare  legislation 
and  actively  worked  for  the  bills  comprising 
President  Johnson's  Great  Society  "  pro- 
gram During  this  period  Grabowskl  feels  he 
was  valuable  to  Bristol  In  getting  the  new 
City  Hall,  Central  Fire  Headquarters,  and 
Post  Office  Included  in  redevelopment  fund- 
ing and  In  laying  the  groundwork  for  federal 
assistance  for  expaixslon  of  Bristol  Hospita: 
WAR  posmoK 
Throughout  his  two  terms  In  Congress. 
Grabowskl  conslatently  supported  the  policies 
of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  But  In 
October,  1966.  Grabowskl  briefly  broke  with 
Johnson  on  the  Vietnam  War  and  urged  a 
re-evaluation  of  American  policy  and  a  re- 
turn to  an  advisory  role  for  American  forces 
in  Vietnam.  The  split  was  a  mUd  one.  how- 
ever and  In  later  speeches  he  generally  backed 
Johnson's  policies  on  the  war. 

Grabowski's  Independence  also  came  to 
public  attention  when  he  became  the  only 
New  England  Congressman  to  vote  against 
a  proposed  $227  mllUon  federal  hydroelectric 
power  project  in  Maine  known  as  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project.  Grabowskl  stood  by  hU  con- 
viction that  the  power  plant  should  be 
privately  constructed 

In  1966,  Grabowskl  was  again  nominated 
and  again  his  opponent  was  MesklU.  But  this 
time  there  was  a  third  candidate  In  the  race, 
Stephen  Minot.  a  Trinity  College  professor 
who  ran  on  the  American  Independent  Move- 
ment ticket  as  a  peace  candidate. 

While  Grabowskl  was  in  Washington  from 
1964  to  1966,  MesklU  had  been  buUdlng  al- 
liances within  the  Sixth  District.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  beginning  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Vietnam  War  policy  and  Mlnot's 
candidacy  was  to  prove  fatal  to  Grabowski's 
third  term  bid. 

Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey  defeated  Republican 
gubernatorial  candidate  E.  Clayton  Gengras 
by  114  000  votes,  but  Grabowskl  lost  to 
Meskill  by  a  vote  of  81,973  to  79,458  with 
Minot  picking  up  a  crucial  5,560  votes. 

Since  1966.  Grabowskl  has  been  practicing 
law  prlvatelv  with  the  firm  of  Hanrahan. 
Orabowski.  and  Hayes  But  he  Is  still  active, 
mostly  behind  the  scenes.  In  Democratic 
politics  and  says  he  intends  to  remain  ac- 
tive 

Grabowskl.  now  48,  is  stlU  young  enough 
and  energetic  enough  to  be  ready  If  lightning 
should  strike  a  second  time 

Until  then,  he  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Anne  Gorskl,  are  living  as  private  citizens  at 
67  George  St  They  have  two  daughters,  Carol 
Anne  and  Diane. 

Eli  Tebrt's  Son  Made  Sewing  Silk 
James  Terry,  son  of  Ell  Jr.,  TerryvUle 
founder,  began  making  sewing  silk  Just  30 
years  before  Bristol  saw  Its  first  copy  of  The 
Press  He  wound  and  twisted  fiber  with  power 
equipment. 

Young  Terry  bought  the  lock  business  of 
Lewis.  McKee  and  Company,  which  eventu- 
ally became  the  Eagle  Lock  Company.  He 
didn't  leave  the  company's  presidency  until 
Just  five  years  before  The  Press  was  estab- 
Ushed. 

John  F.  Wade  Was  First  Bristol  Mayor 

(By  Rolfe  E.  Rowe) 
John  Pranklln  Wade  was  bom  on  June  29, 
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I860  at  Tallokas.  Brooks  County,  Georgia. 
His  early  life  was  spent  on  a  cotton  farm,  and 
he  attended  schools  of  the  village 

In  his  twenty-first  year,  not  being  satis- 
fled  with  the  fSjm,  he  went  to  Florida  to 
search  for  other  employment,  and  for  a  time 
worked  in  the  orange  groves  In  October.  1881, 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  S  B  Hubbard 
Co.  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  a  large  whole- 
sale and  retail  hardware  concern. 

In  Februarj-.  1884.  he  traveled  to  Texas. 
finally  being  located  in  Dallas  Unable  to  find 
employment  there  in  the  hardware  business, 
he  engaged  In  farming  during  the  coming 
summer.  He  returned  to  Jacltsonvllle  where 
he  again  entered  the  employ  of  the  S  B  H v. ta- 
bard Co. 

After  a  few  months  he  accepted  an  offer 
with  the  Drew  Hardware  Co  In  that  city, 
where  he  remained  until  Oct..  1886,  when  he 
went  With  the  Rockwell  and  Kinnie  Co.  in 
the  same  line. 

rRIEND   or  ROCKWELL 

It  was  Bristol's  famous  Albert  P.  Rockwell 
and  hla  brother.  Edward  D  Rockwell  who 
were  then  with  this  business  Young  Wade 
remained  with  this  business  until  the  busi- 
ness closed  in  Feb.  of  1888. 

It  was  m  Jacksonville  that  Albert  F  Rock- 
well evolved  a  house  bell  of  a  unique  design, 
which  was  powered  by  a  spring  similar  to 
those  In  the  key-wound  clocks,  the  kind  pri- 
marily made  in  those  days  The  bell  consist- 
ed a  winding  mechanism,  and  was  acti- 
vated by  a  push  button.  Rockwell  had  previ- 
ously had  it  patented  He  brought  the  pat- 
tern for  this  beU  to  Bristol  in  1888.  He  may 
have  been  influenced  in  coming  to  Bristol 
because  of  the  manufacture  here  of  clock 
main  springs. 

The  business  started  in  a  room  sixty  feet 
square  in  the  end  of  the  old  H  C  Thompson 
clock  factory  on  Federal  Street  i  across  the 
street  from  where  Petit "s  store  is  now  lo- 
cated). Adapting  the  business  to  bicycle 
bells  as  well  as  house  beUs.  the  business  rap- 
idly flourished  and  expanded  and  soon 
moved  into  the  old  Jones  Factory  on  North 
Main  Street.  (Just  north  of  where  the  New 
Departure  plant  Is  stlU  standing) 

The  bell  which  Rockwell  started  to  manu- 
facture was  a  "new  departure  "  from  any 
previous  type  of  beU  and  It  hereby  made  easy 
the  name  of  the  industry  which  had  begun. 

BRISTOL   XN    1889 

When  Wade  started  with  Rockwell  In  the 
bell  manufacturing  business,  he  worked  as 
an  ordinary  laborer,  taking  In  work  that 
came  In  hand  and  with  no  experience  in  the 
manufacturing  business. 

As  the  business  grew.  Wade  continued  to 
grow  m  wisdom  and  exi>erlence  and  served  as 
plant  manager  until  1904  In  1896  the  name  of 
the  company  was  changed  to  the  New  Depar- 
ture Manufacturing  Company. 

After  being  a  part  of  the  United  Motors  for 
a  time,  on  January  1.  1934  the  concern  be- 
came the  New  Departure  Division  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation. 

It  was  in  1904  that  a  German  law  was 
passed  which  gave  notice  that  Germany 
would  protect  no  foreign  patents  unless  the 
goods  were  manufactured  In  Germany.  This 
caused  the  company  to  establish  a  plant  In 
that  country.  Wade  was  sent  to  Germany 
to  take  charge  of  the  manufacturing  of 
New  Departure  products  In  a  plant  at 
Weis-sener.  a  suburb  of  Berlin  He  remained 
there  until  Januar>-  of  1910.  when  he  re- 
turned to  Bristol  and  was  again  superin- 
tendent until  October,  1915  At  that  time  he 
became  works  manager  of  the  Bristol  Brass 
Corp.,  a  position  he  held  untu  his  retire- 
ment. 

Also.  Immediately  after  coming  to  Bristol, 
Wade  started  taking  an  active  Interest  In 
public  affairs. 

He  was  flrst  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Burgesses  of  the  old  Borough  goveriiment 
in  1899, 
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In  1»0!.  1902,  1!>03,  a.;jd  1904,  he  woji  ple<-ux! 
warden  of  the  Borough  of  Brl»U>l  Hla  1»(M 
t*mi  «raa  Interrupted  by  his  aasigruneiU  Ui 
Gcrrruuiy  for  the  NewDeparlLLre. 

Th«  office  of  Warden  waa  to  the  Borough 
Kovertiment  what  the  office  of  Mayor  Is  to  the 
City  goveriiDienl. 

mST    ICATQK 

After  hte  return  from  Oermany  in  i910 
he  was  a|i:aln  elected  Warden  at  the  election 
for  tluniuKh  omceni  !ii  May  of  that  year  He 
held  this  aflk-e  until  N.-vember  of  191]  when 
the  old  Town  and  Bomuch  povernmentR  were 
merjred  under  the  iww  City  ?t)vernmerit  and 
John  Wade  became  t!,e  first  Mfivor  of  Brlsto! 

It  Was  In  Uie  earlv  nineteen  hundreds. 
when  the  clil  !■  wt.  uf  Bristol  began  to  expand 
rapidly,  that  a  reform  morement  In  local 
politics  was  stArt«d  Changes  were  neressary 
tf  lh«  lystem  of  the  old  lown  meetinffs  was  to 
be  continued  Ptirthermore  the  old  Town 
Hail  on  lower  Mjii".  S^ree'  »a«  too  small  to 
accommodate  tlie  elftcu^-s  when  they  were 
called  out  on  important  Lisues  Many  felt  that 
a  reform  In  the  methc<l  of  local  government 
was  ;n  order  and  that  It  was  time  for  Bristol 
to  become  a  City. 

THxzz  KTT  lastrca 
Three  bit;  Issues  advocated  bv  the  Roctellsta 
of  that  day  ifrre  t.;  be  included  In  a  propoMd 
riew  charter  nr  .  the  I:i1»iattvp  the  Refer- 
endum, and  the  Re«Till  BrlsU.i  became  em- 
broiled In  a  real  political  campalp^n  on  a 
prop'jned  new  (  ity  Charter  Kurh  as  the  city 
had  not  seen  before  aivd  has  seldom  seen 
•iQce. 

SPBCIAL    TOWN     MEZTlNCS 

As  a  result  of  this  campaign,  a  special  town 
meeting  wtm  called  on  the  matter  of  a  pro- 
posed new  charter  and  this  meeting  was  held 
a'  the  oia  Town  Han  on  lower  Main  Street 
early  In  1910  At  tiiat  meeting  a  committee 
was  formed  to  draft  a  proposed  City  Charter 
along  the  lines  of  suggtsMoi-is  which  had  been 
made  It  Is  InteresUr.^  \t;  note  that  the  first 
Item  of  busitiess  at  Uiis  important  meetl.'-.K 
was  to  elect  Arthur  3  Barnes,  publisher  of 
The  BrtKU>l  Press  as  moderator  to  preside 
The  voters  evidKitly  felt  that  he  could  gov- 
ern the  moetlng  with  falmcas  and  good  Judg- 
ment. 

At  another  special  town  meeting  as.w 
called  and  held  on  Dec.  9.  1910  with  Thomas 
A.  Tracy,  city  editor  of  7-he  Bristol  Press  as 
nio<leratar,  the  coinmlttee  prevUiusly  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  proposed  charter,  sub- 
mitted such  a  (fcjcumeni  on  which  they  h»/i 
wta-fced  dlligefiUy  and  well 

The  meeung  »oted  to  submit  this  proposed 
ciiarter  uj  Uie  state  kejclalature  at  Its  Januarr 
•easlou  in  l»ll  After  due  proc«M  and  a  bear- 
ing at  which  the  eloquent  Oeorve  Hull  spoke 
In  favor  Uie  legislature  adopted  the  Cliarter 
which  merged  the  old  t>orou«h  gorernment 
Into  city  form  of  government  as  a  Special 
Act  to  become  eSecUve  with  a  dty  election 
to  be  held  oa  tiv*  first  Monday  of  October 
next. 

rxcmjiC    EXJECTU.IM 

TTie  first  election  of  the  City  of  B.--tst<jl  was 
a  rea:  homdlti^r  a'Mch  has  not  yet  been  for- 
go*tei.  t<>  this  day  by  unne  i- f  the  senior 
clt^lzens  In  accordaxice  wtth  the  provisKjus 
of  the  new  City  Chaj-ter,  s  fi.  .npej-iiaan  prl- 
niary  seit-ction  was  heM.  »':th  four  carvdl- 
dalet  on  the  ballot  fur  the  mayonUlty  TTxls 
pruuiLry  roduceC  tie  ntiaiber  of  the  mayor - 
fcllty  candidates  Uj  two  for  tfie  fSrjiaJ  city 
elocvlon  in  October  viz.  Joihn  F  Wade  and 
G«orge  W  Hull  A  month  6  campaign  betwee-n 
tbese  two  ojiateiidexs  r:Ta>»d  In  Inteiislty 
anythUig  which  had  been  seen  in  Bnstol  up 
Uj  ttiat  time  In  the  reeuits  of  the  election. 
the  sooderator  declared  that  Hade  Imd  t>eeu 
elected  by  the  scant  majority  of  U-n  votes 
Criargea  of  election  Irregularities  and  even 
diauoueacy  and  fraud  were  rampant  regarding 
t^e  counting  at  the  old  fashioned  paper  bai- 
Ivte  which  mvii.  in  uat  at  ttmlL  time. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HLS    nasT    MXSSAGZ 

In  Mayor  Wade's  first  message  to  members 
or  the  City  Council,  be  reterred  to  the  com- 
pleting of  the  transition  tranx  the  dual  form 
of  txJTouph  and  Lcp■*^^  gt  veriinieiil  ui  ilic 
more  oompact  and  flexihie  form  of  cjt>  gov- 
ernment He  cued  the  pnnnpai  reasons  for 
adopung  tlie  new  CUy  Charter  were  to  bring 
al>nj'  p.iininatlons  of  the  needless  expense 
resultant  from  the  existence  of  two  separate 
po-.ernments  in  charge  of  similar  matters 
within  the  sttxue  f;e.jgraphical  limits  He 
^;.'■e^.,sl^;  the  nece?.sity  of  giving  the  utmost 
iri  service  and  effi  -leiicy  ai  the  least  expense. 
"I  believe."  he  said,  -that  an  efficient  govern- 
ment may  be  had  and  enjoyed  al  a  reason- 
able expense  I  believe  we  have  a  set  of  offi- 
cials as  we  start  this  first  year  as  the  City 
of  Bristol  who  will  take  pride  In  their  part 
of  admiruslerlng  this  city  with  that  Idea  Ui 
mind." 

There  were  many  other  suggestions.  In- 
cluding the  cona*riicUon  of  a  bridge  over  the 
tracks  at  the  Peacable  Street  (now  Burling- 
ton Avenue)  grade  crossing,  and  additional 
protection  at  the  PRrmlngton  Avenue-Maple 
Street,  and  the  Center  and  the  Pederal 
Street  crossings. 

VOnifC     MACIUNCS    CSED 

At  the  second  city  election  on  October  6. 
1913,  votlne  miichhics  were  used  for  the  first 
time  BrtsU>l  was  <.ne  of  the  first  In  Uie  state 
and  one  of  the  few  pla<-es  in  the  country  to 
adopt  tne  u.se  of  votlne  machines  instead  of 
the  old  Australian  tiallot 

It  wa-s  at  thU  election  that  Wade  was  op- 
posed by  James  C  Cray,  a  virile  and  energetic 
news  reporter  Wade  went  down  to  defeat  by 
the  slim  margin  of  2«58  votes  tieorge  W  Hull. 
whom  Wade  ha<l  defeated  f>ir  the  mayoralty 
two  years  urevlo  .sly.  wsus  elei  ted  a  cnincU- 
man 

It  was  not  until  1931  when  Wade  after 
J'lseph  F  Dutton  had  served  as  mayor  for 
three  terms  and,  at  the  liialstence  of  his 
many  friends  and  supporters,  decided  to  be- 
come once  more  a  candidate  for  mayor  Mr 
nn't<'n  had  de«-llned  reelf>ctloii  and  James 
L  Murray  a  Main  Street  news  store  owner. 
became  his  opponent  Mr  Wiide  easily  won 
the   election    by    a    majority    of    i2no    voles. 

TTie  following  r-tty  election  In  192^  was  an- 
other r-Uise  one  Wade  defeated  Thomas  A 
Trary  of  TTie  Bristol  Press,  by  a  siant  margin 
of  less  than  100  votes 

At  the  election  In  I»25.  Wade  has  as  his  cp- 
p««nent  Jrrfin  tVinrielly  a  well-known  popu- 
lii.'  clx.TfTi  Who  had  made  a  retiird  for  him- 
self with  his  oJiUtaiidlrag  legislation  aa  a 
ii.eniber  of  the  City  CorincU  However  Wade 
had  entrenched  himself  well  and  defeated 
the  popular  r>onnellv  by  a  majority  of  «0.1 
votes   Uj  the  surprise  of  many 

A  very  unltpie  and  unusua:  thiivg  happened 
In  Bristol  politics  In  1»T7  No  one  came  for- 
ward to  oppose  Mav  .r  Wadf  f  r  reelection 
As  a  result  he  was  the  only  candidate  on  the 
ballot  for  the  oflVe  of  Mayor  at  the  election 
on  October  3.  I»r7.  and  he  was  unanlmfTusly 
reelected  for  a  fifth  term 
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On  Nov  7.  1927,  alx>ut  a  month  before  he 
was  to  take  ofUce  f .  ir  hit  fifth  term  Mayor 
Wade  died  suddenly  at  hu  home  on  Belle%ue 
Avenue  r  ilUrwlng  a  heart  at'ack  tl»e  pr*-ced- 
tng  day  He  was  fl7  yenrs  old  His  death  came 
as  a  sliock  U>  the  city  Flagu  were  placed  at 
half  mast  throughout  the  city  and  a  general 
period  of  mo'imlng  was  oheerved  More  than 
a  thousand  persons  attended  his  funeral  at 
the  Prospect  Methodist  Church  TTviee  at- 
tending included  delegations  frrioi  all  walks 
o<  life  IB  the  city  City  oflJclaJs  served  as 
lionfjrary  bearers  and  rlty  workers  attended 
to  a  body  as  well  as  delegatlofw  from  lils 
busUM«e  »a«Mj<-late«  The  Rev  L  H  Drw- 
cheeter.  iMuMjt  <A  the  church  and  the  first 
pre«d«~tit  of  ihe  Bristol  Hoepftal  as  well  as  a 
persr.>oal  friend  of  Mayor  Wade  officiated. 
and   gave   the   etiJogy     Burial    was    In    Weat 


Cemetery,  fallowing  a  committal  service  by 
Franklin  Lodge  of  Masons 

At  the  Council  meeting  on  Nov.  15,  1027, 
suitable  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mayor 
Wide  were  adopted  and  W  Raymond  Crumb 
was  ele<ied  Mayor  to  fill  the  vacancy  In  ac- 
cordance with  charter  prortslons  for  the 
short  remainder  of  Wade's  fourth  term. 
vxsT  Acrrvs 

In  his  buslnens  life  Wade  wa.s  al  one  lime 
a  dlrec*ar  of  the  Br.stol  Bnus  COrp  and  of 
the  Bryce  Mfg  Co  He  wa.f  also  a  director  of 
the  Hrlstil  Trust  Co.  located  where  the 
Bn.st<rt  Savlnss  Bank  buUdlne  now  stands. 
and  which  was  later  merged  with  the  BrlHtoI 
Bank  and  7Yu.-t  Co.  now  a  part  of  the 
United  Bank  and  Trust  Co 

His  wife.  Mrs  Virginia  F^monson  Wade. 
outlived  ttlm  She  died  on  March  21.  1962  A 
son.  Edmund  Wade  of  Harwintcn.  died  about 
five  years  afro  A  daughter.  Virginia,  who 
married  William  I.  lYeadway,  now  resides  at 
352  Brewster  Rd. 

Gold  Star  Widow  SoLa  Laot  Solow 
Helen  Wozenskt  Zblkowskl  Nawrockl  won 
a  unique  place  In  Bristol  history  when  she 
was  elected  to  the  stale  legislature  In  No- 
vember of  1942  She  was  the  first — and  re- 
mains the  only — woman  ever  to  represent 
this  city  In  the  General  A.s.semWy 

Mrs  Nawrockl  became  a  representative  In 
the  mtd.^t  of  tragic  clrnim-stances  Earlier 
that  year  her  hiLsband.  Capt  Edmund  (Ed- 
die) P  Zblkowskl  CSpee-kofT-skee".  as  he 
used  to  tell  his  science  cla-'wesi  had  become 
the  first  Brl.stol  soldier  to  lose  his  life  in 
World  War  IT. 

News  of  the  death  of  the  revered  and  re- 
spected high  school  teacher  reached  Bristol 
on  April  7  He  had  succiimbed  AprU  2  due 
to  wounds  received  Marrh  24  In  thp  battle 
for  U,e  Rataan  Pe:  insula  In  the  Phntpplnes. 
That  first  and  mi*!t  shaferlnp  American  de- 
feat In  the  Pacific  hit  home  with  special  force 
and  !»orrT>w  fur  Mrs  Zhlkowskl  and  everyone 
who  had  known  her  husband 

COtTTOfVTD  AXON! 

A  gallant  soldier,  he  had  written  his  wife. 
"Its  an  honor  to  be  the  only  Bristol  l>oy  rlpht 
In  the  thick  of  It  "  His  wlfp  Just  as  gallantly 
undervxik  to  raise  their  22-month-old 
daughter  and  contlnvie  her  life  alone 

That  fall  .she  was  asked  to  seek  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  for  representative  She 
accepied  and  i>egan  the  campaign  that  ended 
on  Nov  2  alth  her  election 

The  Press  of  that  day  records  how  "r>em- 
ocratlc  candidates  were  seen  In  smiling 
trroups    around    the    poUlpff    places  con- 

fidently llslenlnff  to  the  heavy  downfall  of 
rain  o^itslde — sure  sign  of  a  day  for  the 
donkey    • 

It  was  hardlv  that  TTie  Republicans  swept 
the  state  and  the  nation  Edward  Pierre  and 
Mr«  rbtkr»w5k1  however  polled  4.54S  votes, 
the  largeet  total  to  become  Bristol's  legis- 
late <T!  Helen  was  re-elected  for  another  term 
two  years  later. 

Following  this  term  she  remarried  and 
left  Bristol  for  the  west  pone  but  not  for- 
gortten  She  now  lives  In  Wenatchee.  Wash. 
Her  response  to  a  letter  fr^m  The  Press  will 
be  of  Interest,  we  feel  mire  to  those  In  town 
who  knew  her    It  runs  as  fotlows 

"And  rMf^r.  where  I  was  when  your  letter 
of  June  30  reached  me'  In  t<-«p  of  a  tree — 
really'  I  wa«  perched  !n  a  B!ng  Cherry  tree 
I  In  competitif.n  with  the  mblns'  from  which 
I  had  picked  numerous  gallons  of  fruit,  in 
hot  sun-getting  frtilt  and  a  tan  at  same 
time' 

l.^laglnp'  Huw  heart-warming  to  be  re- 
membered after  29  years'  absence  from  my 
hr>me  t.<rwn  nt  Bristol! 

"And  how  have  I  been  sln^e  leaving  Bris- 
tol' Hmmm!  Hlnce  being  In  the  west.  It  Just 
seemed  a  natural  path  for  me  to  eoBtinne  In- 
terest In  the  potitloai  scene;  partirtpatlaf  on 
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various  community  and  church -oriented 
boards— and  from  dabbling  In  the  arts  to 
mopping  the  brow  of  a  woman  In  labor.  Lis- 
tening. Helping  to  feed  laborers  In  migrant 
centers  who  come  to  work  In  our  valley 
orchards  in  this  Apple  Capital,  has  been  a 
touching  e.xpcrlcnce  and  a  rewarding  htiman 
involvement  PEOPLE -working  on  number 
of  boards  lYMCA,  "i-WCA,  United  Fund, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  teaching  programs, 
etc.)  to  serving  sandWches  and  coffee  to  Mex- 
ican migrants.  Blacks,  Whites  Oenerally,  I 
believe  my  niche  has  been  found  In  the  most 
humble  of  servloe  to  others.  Do-Gooder,  eh! 
Anyway,  no  need  for  a  uanqulUzer  at  end  of  a 
day  I 

■In  view  of  shortness  of  time  and  fact 
that  I'll  be  leaving  shortly  for  Seattle  for 
number  of  days,  there'll  not  be  time  for 
brand  new  picture  Enclosed  (neither  old  nor 
new)  wa£  used  In  my  last  campaign  when 
I  ran  for  oftlce  of  mayor-City  of  Wenatchee! 

"With  five  of  us  in  the  running  for  the 
office — I  was  the  lone  woman  and  won  first 
place  in  primaries!  So,  then.  'Ho,  Ho!  the 
menfolk  became  worried  and  began  a  fre&h 
campaign — "You  don't  really  waxit  a  WOMAN 
for  Mayor,  do  you"?  and  on  that  point,  I 
lost! 

"So,  you  see  how  much  more  progreaslve 
and  Ub-mlnded  Bristol  was  26  30  years  ago 
than  the  west!  Good  old  Bristol,  can  you 
blame  me  for  saying  it  was  greet  to  met  I 
am  to  this  day  particularly  grateful  to  those 
wonderful  people  of  Bristol  for  their  con- 
structive solicitude  of  me  when  I  needed  help 
to  consume  a  lonely  void  which  has  since 
serve>d  to  pave  my  way  of  life. 

".\galn,  many  thanks  for  your  letter  and 
thought  of  me  after  all  this  time.  Trust  this 
trivia  may  contain  some  pertinent  fact  you 
are  searching  for. 

"Tell  Bart  and  Lou  I  hug  them  both  In  my 
heart! 

"And  thank  you  for  writing  me  as  you  did! 
Sincerely. 

HiLEif  Nawkocki  (Mrs.  WE). 

Ma  TOR  Six  Terms,  James  P   Caset  Laitnched 

Poi-rncAL  Lrre  at  Ace  or  23 

(By  Lou  Bachman) 

Jim  Casey  was  elected  to  Bristol's  City 
Council  when  he  was  only  23  and  when  he 
died  34  years  later  near  the  end  of  his  sixth 
term  as  mayor  he  had  compiled  a  record  of 
political  accomplishments  that  will  protiably 
never  be  surpassed. 

His  death  on  July  21,  1965  came  Just  a 
day  after  he  had  been  nominated  by  the 
Democraftlc  Town  Committee  to  run  for  a 
seventh  term  as  mayor. 

Councilman  at  23,  legislator  at  26,  elected 
mayor  at  29.  this  moot  astute  of  all  Bristol 
politicians  had  many  bright  moments  during 
his  exciting  24  years  In  public  life  It  Is  likely 
that  there  would  have  been  many  more  had 
not  the  brave  heart,  which  had  been  a  con- 
stant threat  to  his  health  throtighotrt  his 
adult  life,  failed  him  with  such  ahatterlnc 
suddeneea  on  that  fateful  July  day  six  years 
ago 

He  had  Ms  unhaj  py  times,  too.  moet  of 
which  he  weathered  with  a  p^)lltlcal  etolclsm 
characteristic  of  him  Ttiere  were  others  that 
wounded  him  deeply  and  left  scars  he  car- 
ried with  him  Into  death 

Many  people  disagreed  with  him  for  pcr- 
sonal  or  political  reason.s  A  few  disliked  him. 
Nobody  hated  him  And  hundreds  loved  him. 
some  with  an  ardor  bordering  on  sheer 
fanaticism  The  writer  for  one  wept  uncon- 
trollably when  hearing  of  his  passing  and 
was  in  shock  ff>r  days  afterward 

Be  all  that  It  may,  he  was  the  only  one 
of  his  kind   in  Bristol's  history 

BoR.N    IIXRI  IN    IBl  T 

It  all  began  on  Oct  36.  1617  when  James 
Patrick  Casey  was  born  in  the  then  aiMl  still 
Casey  homastsad  at  133  North  Street  to 
Daniel  and  Annis    (Buraler)    Casey.  He  was 

the  fourth  of  the  seven  Casey  children. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jim  had  a  happy  childhood.  His  backyard 
was  the  mecra  for  a  score  of  North  Side  kids 
and  his  mother  was  the  second  Mom  to  all 
of  them  A  gracious.  fun-lo%'lng  wonvan  she 
fed  the  friends  of  the  Casey  kids,  allowed 
them  the  run  of  her  home  nursed  their 
w  )unds  after  the  Inevitable  fist  fight-s  and 
never  fretted  as  a  general loii  of  small  fry 
ran  her  lawn  Into  a  state  of  non-existence. 

Years  later,  when  Jim  Casey  had  four  chll- 
dres  of  his  own  he  once  remarked  In  an  at- 
titude he  surely  inherited  from  his  mother, 
"Show  me  a  home  with  a  beautiful,  un- 
marked green  lawn  and  I'll  show  you  a 
house  full  of  unhappy  kids." 

Casey,  never  personally  a  zealot  in  the 
cause  for  formal  education,  attended  St. 
Joseph's  School  and  after  a  couple  of  years 
at  Bristol  High  School,  chucked  the  t>ooks  In 
favor  of  emplo>-ment  In  his  father's  fish  mar- 
ket Thus  began  the  close  association  between 
father  and  son  that  lasted  until  the  former's 
death  in  1960. 

rATHER  WAS  BOSS 

The  mere  fact  that  Jim  was  mayor  never 
moved  the  father  in  regarding  that  was  suffi- 
cient excuse  lor  his  young  associate  to  ne- 
glect the  fish  maiket  Friends  still  fondly  re- 
call the  night  in  1&47  when  the  younger  Casey 
had  Just  been  elected  mayor  for  the  first  time 
A  swinging  celebration  was  In  progress  m 
the  Janmied  North  Street  home.  The  hour 
was  approaching  midnight  when  old  Dan 
with  alarm  clock  ostentlously  In  hand  said  tc- 
the  happy   new  "first   citizen"  of  Bristol: 

■Better  start  thinking  of  bed.  Jim.  Tou 
have  to;   t)e  up  at  four  to  cut  fish  " 

Jim  voiced  a  good-natured  protest  but  It 
was  noticeable  that  he  soon  went  about  the 
business  of  ushering  out  the  merrymakers  in 
good  time.  Jim  Casey  may  have  tieen  the  man 
to  run  an  entire  city  but  his  father  ran  the 
fish  market. 

Jim  Casey  had  decided  a  career  in  politics 
was  his  cup  of  tea  when  still  In  his  teens. 
He  had  fun — Softball,  plngpong,  dates,  dances 
and  the  rest — but  his  driving  Interest  was 
municipal  government  Along  about  the  time 
he  was  18  he  began  attending  City  Council 
and  other  public  board  meetings. 

He  also  vras  quietly  building  up  a  personal 
political  organization  composed  of  bkds  his 
own  age.  ail  of  them  close  friends  Bead- 
quarters  was  the  Casey  bam  and  here  It  was 
tliat  local  affairs  of  the  day  were  discussed 
with  a  Berlousn«5S  not  usually  expected  of 
young  males  The  writer  recalls  visiting  the 
barn  as  a  young  reporter  to  give  the  group 
an  Informal  dissertation  on  Bristol's  politics 
It  was  obvious  even  in  those  early  days  that 
Jim  Casey's  political  career  was  aborning 
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COUNCU-MJLN  IN   IMl 

Opportunity  knocked  in  March  of  IMl. 
Casey  s  home  Third  District  was  without  a 
councilman  when  the  bolder  of  the  office, 
CharUc  Sakowski,  was  called  to  active  Army 
duty  His  successor  was  to  be  named  in  a 
Third  District  DemocraUc  caucus.  The  dis- 
trict organlEation  was  controlled  by  Bristol's 
then  mayor,  the  redoubtable  Jim  Jennings 
Tvo  candlatee  were  acceptable  to  Jennings 
and  it  was  expected  that  this  pair  would  fight 
It  out  A  third  candidate.  Jim  Casey,  was  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  pre-caucus  specula- 
lion. 

As  a  result,  it  was  a  surprised  group  of 
Democrats  who  saw  Casey  march  into  the 
caucus  with  a  platoon  of  his  supporters  and 
BVicceed  in  hsMng  his  name  placed  in  nomi- 
nation After  several  l>allots  Third  Ward  had 
a  new  councilman  In  the  person  of  James 
Patrick  Casey    He  was  on  his  way! 

Next  day.  pandemonium  reigned  at  the 
fish  market  as  several  Ux^  and  visiting  news 
photographers  came  to  "shoot  the  smlllixg 
young  victor  Of  course  all  of  them  wanted 
him  to  pose  wlille  cutting  flab  .And  he  did 
too. 

TOV.NUKST    IN     NATION 

The  newspapers  reported  at  the  time  that 


Casey  at  23  was  the  youngest  member  of  any 
municipal   governing  l>ody   in  the  natlotu 

TT-iUs  was  launched  a  career  that  wae  to 
have  many  up>s  and  downs  with  the  upe 
usually  prevailing. 

In  October  of  1941.  he  was  elected  to  a 
full  term  as  councilman  In  an  election  in 
which  Mayor  Jennings  lo8t  the  mayorailty  to 
Dan  Davis 

Two  yea.^s  later  Casey  tasted  defeat  for 
the  first  time  when  Mayor  Davis  was  re- 
elected In  B  land-slide  over  the  Democratic 
standard-bearer.  Thomas  P  03rlen  The 
latter  had  won  his  party  s  nomination  in  a 
caucus  battle  with  Jim  Jennings  Ca-sey  had 
remained  neutral  in  this  and  that  cost  him 
In  the  Third  Ward  on  Election  Day.  Jennings 
still  being  a  potent  force  In  that  district. 

LXCISLATOR    AT    25 

In  1944,  Casey  went  out  for  bigger  game 
and  was  elected  tc  the  General  Assembly,  He 
led  the  entire  Democratic  ticket  in  the  rot- 
mg.  even  cutpolling  the  party  head  man. 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  Jun  was  then  26  years 
old 

Casey  had  his  first  shot  at  a  mayoral  nom- 
ination In  1946  but  lost  In  caucus  to  CcuncU- 
man  Frank  Kirchgessner.  who  in  turn  was 
defeated  by  Republican  Davis  In  the  eiecuon 
proper. 

By  1946,  Casey  was  In  the  prooesE  of  going 
all  out  m  the  buUdlnp  of  his  career  He  won 
reelection  to  the  legislature  that  year  but 
his  sights  were  trained  on  the  mayoralitv 
Returning  vetera:is  by  the  aoore  lined  up 
under  his  banner  Even  so,  Dan  Davis  was  a 
three -time  winner  and  generally  regarded  as 
unbeatable.  It  seems  to  be  a  slttiation  U- 
which  the  only  person  certain  that  Jim  Casey 
would  win  was  Jim  Casey. 

On  the  Saturday  night  l>efore  electloc  In 
the  writer's  home.  Casey  quietly  jw«dlcted 
that  he  would  carry  all  stx  districts  In  the 
election  on  the  following  Monday.  He  did 
Just  that.  His  margin  o-ver  Davis  was  3  905 
votes,  his  total  being  7X>07  to  Dan's  4.102 
Casey  bad  captured  63.6  per  cent  of  tlie  total 
vote  in  a  remarkable  showing.  Jim  was  three 
weeks  short  of   his   30th    birtltday. 

Casey  had  a  good  first  term  and  it  was  at 
first  expected  that  the  Republicans  would 
run  the  traditional  "sacrlflcial  lamb"  against 
him  in  1949.  However.  Casey  had  several 
brushes  with  the  Finance  Board  and  many 
felt  that  the  board's  then  first  and  (MOly 
chairman,  Charles  R.  Anderson,  could  take 
the  young  mayor's  measure  at  the  polls 

Anderson  had  been  a  high  ranking  execu- 
tive with  Oenaral  Motors'  local  New  Depart- 
ure p.aut  here  for  many  years.  Furthermore, 
back  in  the  days  of  nonpartisan  dty  govern- 
ment he  had  been  elected  to  several  tcs-ms 
on  the  CUy  Council  by  large  margina 

Andersons  campaign  strategists  had  de- 
cided that  ail-out  attacks  on  the  caliber  of 
Casey  appointments  to  city  boarrls  and  oom- 
mlssions  would  help  their  man  Casey  coun- 
tered with  a  full  page  ad  in  The  Bristol  Press 
carTTir>g  names  and  pictures  of  all  his  ap- 
pijintees  Many  of  them  were  prominent  Re- 
publicaivs  and  that  was  Just  about  the  end 
of  the  campaign  F'.nal  result  Casey  8jn. 
.\nd-r9cin  5  598 

A  ia:>skb  in   i>&i 

The  following  two  years  we.*^  n  ugh  ocee 
for  Mayor  Casey  After  two  straight  wins 
hia  machine  was  beginning  to  show  signs  oT 
rust  Several  of  his  key  people  were  reeling  on 
their  oars  and  he  compounded  the  problem 
when  he  refused  to  reappoint  long  time  tax 
ooilector.  Francis  B  Riley  Other  mayors  had 
toyed  with  the  Idea  of  sacking  Riley  Caaey 
did  It  At  the  same  time,  runaors  were  Sying 
thal  Casey  would  dump  veteran  Public  Works 
Supt   Daiuel  J    Donovan. 

As  a  ooitaequenoe.  an  Independsnt  ticket 
with  Donovan  as  the  candidate  for  naaycr  was 
establiabed  aise(\il  Republicans  endorsMl 
Donovan  and  insured  a  Casey  ckefeat  In  the 
Republican -Democrat  head  t*'  head  voting 
Casey    ou'j,K';:ed    IX-novan   6  75:.-    n     f-  '■■•'    but 
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1.573  Iiulependent  t>alloU  for  the  challenger 
gave  him  a  comfortable  victory  The  Riley 
tir\iig  was  undoubtAdly  the  lari^est  factor  lu 
tbs  Caoey  de(e«t 

In  1953  BrUtol  Democrats  named  Caaey  m» 
their  mayoral  nominee  fur  the  fourth  con- 
secutive time.  The  Dotiovan  regime  had  a 
rather  unhappy  two  years  largely  due  t<> 
squabbling  between  Republican  and  Inde- 
pendents were  convinced  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  OOP  would  "shaft"  Donovan  In 
the  election  and  there  Is  some  evidence  that 
there    was    reason    for   their   fears. 

The  Casey  organization  waa  Intact  and 
wagfd  a  strong  campaign  Jim  piled  up  8.395 
t<5  Lxjno'.an's  5.155  on  the  Republican  ticket 
Dan  picked  up  618  more  Independents  but  It 
was  far  from  enough  Tatalwl.se  Ca.sey  was  a 
winner   by   a   handsome   2.622   votes 

SWKTTKST    WIN 

Mayor  Casey  w%a  later  to  call  thla  his 
"sweetest  "  victory  He  reasoned  that  he  had 
beaten  his  conqueror  lu  tbe  previous  elec- 
tion and  the  big  marjctn  of  triumph  had 
vindicated  him  of  the  charges  that  theoreti- 
cally  had   led   to  his  defeat   la    1951 

Arithmetically,  the  biggest  Caaey  siirce»w 
came  two  years  later  Ttie  August  1955  Flood 
had  devastated  the  ciiy  and  the  Mayor  had 
been  a  heroic  figure  during  Its  worfst  phases 
and  In  the  days  thereafter  He  had  exposed 
hlnnself  to  jjersonal  danger  on  several  oc- 
caaluns  during  the  catastrophe  to  win  grudg- 
ing admiration  even  from  his  severewt  critics 
The  Flood  In  a  sense  iindennlned  the  hopes 
of  Oaaey's  OOP  opponent  Councilman  Willis 
Hart  Casey's  total  was  8.674  to  only  3.977 
for  Hart  An  earlier  DenMxxauc  asplr&nt.  Tooi 
OBrlen  was  a  dustant  third  with  1.632  votee 
on  the  Taxpayers  ticket. 

Casey's  fourth  term  was  marred  by  a  city 
scandal  over  which  he  had  no  control  but 
for  which  he  was  blamed  in  some  quarters. 
As  a  result  he  knew  he  might  be  in  for  Klec- 
tlon  Day  trouble  However,  one  move  saved 
him  He  came  out  In  favor  of  a  new  high 
»cho»>l  on  King  Street  (now  Bristol  Baatern  i . 
This  question  was  on  the  voting  machines 
In  the  election  and  carried  overwhelmingly 
His  Republican  opp>onent  Edwin  P  Gustaf- 
■on.  declined  to  take  a  stand  on  the  Issue 

Becaiise  of  Oustaison  s  Intransigence  and 
because  they  appr'jved  Casey  s  position  on 
the  high  school  issue,  many  Republicatia 
voted  for  Casey  In  1957  On  elecuon  eve. 
Caaey  told  the  writer  that  he  expected  U>  get 
7.000  votea  next  day  with  5  000  fix-  tiiustafson 
and  3,000  Uw  the  Independent  candidate, 
former  atate  Bep    Mike  McLaughlin. 

The  actuaj  results  Casey  7.161.  Gustafson 
5,602.  McLaughUn  1.978 

Later  Casey  said.  "I  didn't  win  ttiat  elec- 
tion. Bddle  Gustafson  blev  It." 

A   TTSED    MATOI 

During  the  next  two  years,  time  and  falling 
health  took  Its  toll  and  the  mayor  seemed 
to  be  loelng  the  "old  pepper"  (his  phnwe) 
that  had  characterized  his  earlier  years  in 
City  Hall  Plashes  of  the  old  brilliance  were 
occasionally  In  evidence  but  more  often  he 
seemed  to  be  merely  going  through  the  mo- 
tions. 

In  1959,  Ca-neys  first  cousin  but  a  long  time 
political  foe  Walter  Murphy  Jr ,  switched 
to  the  Republican  Party  and  was  given  the 
party's  mayoral  nomination  Murphy  was  also 
endorsed  by  the  Independents  Walter  picked 
up  7  861  OOP  and  890  Independent  votes,  far 
more  than  enough  to  top  the  Casey  total  of 
6.725  A  comeback  In  hopes  that  he  might 
repeat  his  1953  return  to  power  He  nearly 
pulled  It  off  too.  losing  to  Murphy  by  only 
233  votes  That  was  the  ele<  tlon  in  which  the 
lat#  Emma  Maynard  loet  by  a  single  vote  u> 
Republican  Mario  Manna  In  the  city  treas- 
urer contest  Caaey  felt  badly  about  his  own 
defeat  by  a  narrow  margin  but  worse  over 
what  had  happened  to  his  go<x>  friend,  Mrs 
Mayoard. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HI  cam  BACK  nf  i9as 

Poll  awing  Murphy's  win  In  1961.  the  OOP 
became  embroiled  Ln  intraparty  strife  Hag- 
gling over  downtown  redevelopment  as  well 
as  political  bickering  destroyed  the  unity 
that  had  led  to  the  undoing  of  Jim  Casey  In 
two  straight  elections.  Murphy  announced 
that  he  would  not  run  again  but  would  re- 
main as  redevelopment  director,  a  p>ost  he 
had   assumed   while   mayor 

This  decision  was  a  blow  to  Casey  who  was 
Itching  to  take  on  his  cou-sln  again  Instead 
the  0<:jP  nonunated  Col  Ed  Wozenskl,  a 
World  War  II  hero  with  little  political  expe- 
rience Councilman  Arthur  Farrar,  an  erst- 
while Murphy  ally,  ran  on  the  Independent 
ticket  The  final  score  was:  Casey  6,833. 
Wozenskl  5.460,  and  Parrar  3,622. 

It  was  to  be  Casey's  last  term  and  last 
run  for  political  office  In  the  months  ahead, 
he  wa*  11!  for  long  perlod.s  on  several  r>cca- 
slons  and  had  to  make  the  wrenching  decl- 
sloim  attendant  up<:>n  a  major  scandal  In  his 
Police  Department  In  addition,  many  ex- 
haustive days  and  weeks  were  required  of  hlin 
to  Win  the  fight  that  eventually  led  to  the  de- 
cision whereby  General  Motors  located  Its  new 
ND-Hyatl  plant  here  ratlier  than  go  to  an- 
other town. 

TWENTT    KES    ROSES 

The  writer  was  In  telephone  contact  with 
the  Mayor  several  times  on  the  afternoon  of 
his  death  It  was  his  death.  It  was  his  20th 
wedding  anniversary  and  he  reported  that 
he  had  dispatched  20  red  roses  to  his  beloved 
Julie  He  waa  very  busy  In  his  City  Hall 
office  all  that  afternoon  and  he  was  expe- 
riencing considerable  frustration  In  getting 
work  done  in  connection  with  the  new  ND 
plant  on  Chlppens  RUl. 

He  died  suddenly  at  5:40  p.m.  at  bis  home. 
He  was  only  47. 

A    PaoUD    MAN 

Jim  Casey  was  a  proud  man.  proud  of  his 
city,  his  wife  and  four  children,  his  party, 
his  mother  and  father,  sisters  and  brothers 
And  lie  was  most  proud  In  time  of  personal 
accomplishment  On  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  he  detested  failure  and  when  he  felt 
that  he  had  had  a  hand  In  a  failure  he 
brooded  over  It.  At  such  times  he  would 
blame  himself,  never  others 

Slnularly.  he  refused  to  "hog"  credit  for 
achievement  when  It  wag  not  all  his  Else- 
where in  this  edition  there  Is  a  detailed  re- 
port by  Press  Pubilsiier  Bart  Barnee  on  the 
historic  events  of  1966  leading  up  to  the  lo- 
cation of  the  New  Departure  plant  on  Chip- 
pena  Hill  Although  Barnes  himself  was 
Casey's  alter  e«o,  his  strong  right  arm.  In 
the  legislative  fight  In  Hartford  and  In  local 
negotiations  for  land  needed  fc*  the  new 
plant,  he  gives  most  of  the  credit  at  the  lo- 
cal leve.  to  Mayor  Casey 

However.  Jim  Casey  wer.t  to  great  pains 
In  the  days  immediately  before  his  death  to 
set  the  record  straight.  On  several  occaalons 
he  told  this  writer.  "Without  Bart  Barnee 
there  would  be  no  New  Departure  In  Bristol." 

Casey  luiturally  was  proud  of  his  role  In 
the  New  Departure  story  because  he  knew 
that  failure  would  have  resulted  In  ultimate 
economic  chaos  for  Bristol. 

ORDNANCE    PLANT    CASE 

Slmllirly.  he  was  proud  .n  the  late  I&40'» 
of  having  led  the  fight  to  make  the  old  ND 
Ordnance  plant  on  Emmett  Street  available 
for  Ind'jatry  The  slate  had  arbitrarily  de- 
cided to  take  over  the  federally  owned  build- 
ing as  a  location  for  a  National  Ouard  sup- 
ply depot  Ttils  would  be  a  tax-free  enter- 
prbie  vnth  few  employes  Mayor  Casey,  the 
city  government,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
loca!  labor  unions  and  veterans  groups 
banded  together  to  battle  against  the  move. 
After  many  months.  President  Harry  8  Tru- 
man himself  made  the  decision  In  favor  of 
the  city  and  the  Hlldreth  Press  plant  even- 
tually  located   on   the  precUses.   The   fruits 
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of  this  victory  are  readily  obvious  because 
HUdreth  became  a  major  Industrial  tai- 
pmyer  and  over  the  years  has  had  a  payroll 
acoommodaUng    600    or    600    employes. 

Casey  could  boast  of  other  great  deeds  dur- 
ing his  six  terms  but  these  two  were  the 
standouts  because  they  affected  the  city's 
economic  life  In  such  a  vital  way  In  each 
case,  however,  he  knew  that  others  had  a 
hand  In  the  successes  achieved  and  he  In- 
variably went  out  of  his  way  to  see  to  It  that 
such  people  were  recognized. 

THE    POLICE    SCANDAL 

The  event  that  caused  the  greatest  per- 
sonal sorrow  for  Jim  Casey  In  his  public  life 
was  the  police  scandal  of  1964  Some  10  of- 
ficers were  Involved  In  charges  made  to  the 
State  Police  concerning  alleged  thefts  from 
stores  by  police  officers  while  on  duty  Casey 
had  to  preside  at  the  hearings  for  the  ac- 
cused men  This  wajt  especially  dlfUcuU  for 
him  because  several  of  the  officers  were  close 
friends.  Furthermore,  for  several  months  he 
had  to  bear  in  secret  the  terrible  knowledge 
that  the  charges  had  been  made  until  the 
State  Police  decided  that  a  full  disclosure 
would  be  made. 

Tlie  writer  and  Mayor  Casey  attended  the 
third  game  of  the  H>64  World  Series  In  New 
York  at  the  time  of  the  scandal  The  news 
about  the  charges  against  Bristol  policemen 
had  been  carried  across  the  nation  on  TV 
and  In  the  public  prints.  Several  times  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  in  Y;inkee  Stadium  the 
mayor  was  accosted  by  strangers  who  had 
recognized  him  from  having  seeing  him  on 
television  in  connection  with  the  police  case 

Casey  took  this  hard  and  sorrowfully  com- 
mented, "This  Is  a  helluva  way  to  be  recog- 
nized " 

RATED    A    rtTLL    PACE 

TTie  day  after  Mayor  Casey  died.  The  Bris- 
tol Press  devoted  its  front  page  to  the  news 
of  his  passing  and  to  articles  about  his  ca- 
reer. The  Press  suff  felt  that  he  rated  this 
rare  coverage 

His  body  lay  in  state  at  City  Hall  the  day 
before  his  funeral  and  thousands  passed  his 
bier 

His  funeral  Mass  before  a  huge  crowd  wiij 
celebrated  by  his  biiyhood  friend.  Father  Ed 
Farrell  MS    of  the  La.Salette  Order. 

Father  Farrell  first  decided  to  deliver  a 
eulogy  during  the  Mass  and  then  changed 
his  mind    He  explained 

"I  Just  would  not  have  been  able  to  .con- 
trol my  own  emotions  " 

Jim  Casey  affected  many  people  that  way! 

Peaceable   Street  Took   New   Name 

CoghiU  and  Goose  Corner,  Peaceable  Street 
and  Shum's  Path.  Water  Street  and  Bury- 
Ground  Road — a  hundred  years  ago  any 
Bri-stollte  could  have  given  directions  to 
ilie-se  places. 

Tlie  sites  are  still  there:  only  the  names 
have  changed,  through  circumstances  and 
passage  of  time. 

CoghlU.  as  some  might  still  remember,  re- 
ferred to  the  present  Wolcott  Street  And 
Goose  Comer?  Where  else  but  the  corner  of 
Wolcott  and  South  Street*?  Speculation  as 
to  the  origin  of  "Ooose  Comer"  •  •  • 
and  a  farmyard  of  long  skirts  and  white 
aprons,  of  horses  on  dirt  roads,  of  all  that 
was  early  Bristol, 

•  •  •  name  of  what  is  now  Burlington  Ave- 
nue The  story  goes  that  some  of  the  immi- 
grants who  settled  there  In  the  early  IdOO's 
did  not  resemble  Its  name  and  were  occasion- 
ally brought  into  court  When  that  happened, 
there  were  apt  to  be  headlines  In  Tlie  Brihtol 
Press  proclaiming,  "All  Is  not  peaceable  on 
Peaceable  Street"  The  name  was  changed  to 
Burlington  Avenue 

Shum's  Path,  a  designation  carrying  with 
It  the  savor  of  an  earlier  America  whose  deep 
woods  were  traced  by  Indian  trails,  was  In- 
deed named  after  a  Tunzls  Indian  who  lived 
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in  that  locality.  Today  It  is  known  as  Pine- 
hurst  Road. 

Water  Street  Is  easier  to  place — It  was 
the  present  Riverside  Avenue. 

Burying  Ground  Road  has  become  Circle 
Street  in  ForestvlUe,  a  street  that  loops  off 
Washington  Street  and  comes  back  to  meet 
it  again,  and  that  borders  the  burying  ground 
on  Its  far  side. 

Tliere  was  a  Cemetery  Road  also— now 
Bright  wood  Road. 

Market  Street  recalls  the  colonial  days  of 
unpaved  roads,  dusty  and  dry  In  the  summer 
and  muddy  In  the  wet  season,  with  one  lone 
market  for  the  resldente.  That  became  a 
street  which  Is  no  longer  In  existence — South 
Elm  Street,  recently  swallowed  up  In  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Wailace  Barnes  Division.  As- 
sociated Spring 

•  •  •  mental  Image  of  a  road  lined  with  tall 
hickory  trees  Over  the  years,  this  has  become 
the  well-known  Muzzy  Street,  with  some  half 
dozen  of  the  proud  trees  still  remaining  at 
its  far  end. 

Doollttle's  Comer  Is  a  name  still  familiar  to 
some  Bristol  people  It  Is  now  known  as  the 
Maple  End  Comer,  and  was  originally  named 
for  a   family    who   lived   In  the  vicinity. 

Silver  Street,  so  called  after  the  sliver  de- 
partment of  the  Bristol  Brass  and  Clock 
Company,  Is  now  Penn  Street;  Curtlss  Lane 
has  bec^^ime  South  Street  Extension;  Mine 
Street  Is  Bradley  Street;  and  part  of  the 
original  Pond  Street  Is  now  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  North  Main, 

The  changrlng  names  of  Bristol's  streets 
trace  its  development  from  pre-Revolutlon- 
ary  tlme.s,  point  up  the  comings  and  goings 
of  some  of  Its  families,  and — sometimes — 
serve  as  a  reminder  that  mankind  has  not 
really  changed,  after  all. 
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political  actions  cannot  be  properly 
evaluated  yet,  and  the  award  of  the  Nobel 
jjeace  prize  under  these  circumstances 
can  scarcely  be  viewed  as  anything  more 
than  an  expression  of  support  from  a 
committee  whose  sympathies  lie  with  the 
Chancellor's  desperate,  politically  moti- 
vated turn  to  the  K>ft. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  observed  and 
studied  the  political  movement  of  the  left 
for  many  years,  this  development  did 
not  jome  as  a  surprise.  Brandfs  "Ost- 
polltik"  is  currently  undergoing  a  very 
critical  examination  by  the  Bundestag. 
Support  for  his  policies  seems  to  have 
diminished  considerably  in  view  of  the 
Soviet  initiatives  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  no  doubt  the  award  wa* 
seen  as  a  means  of  bolstering  that  sag- 
ging supFKsrt. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  analysts  and  critics 
of  Willy  Brandt's  policies  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  confused  or  influenced 
by  the  decLsion  of  the  Nobel  Prize  com- 
mittee when  the  political  nature  of  that 
award  is  so  clear. 


BRANDTS  APPEASEMENT  AWARD 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  21,  1971 

Mr  SPENCE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  policies 
of  West  German  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt  toward  Eastern  Europe  have  not 
produced  any  positive  results  yet,  and 
most  probably  never  will  bring  any  lafit- 
ing.  peaceful  solutions  at  all.  But  the 
Nobel  Prize  committee  has  nevertheless 
found  it  fitting  to  award  Brandt  the 
peace  prize  In  the  middle  of  his  political 
campaigns. 

If  the  prize  was  awarded  for  appease- 
ment, then  it  is  quite  clear  that  Willy 
Brandt  deserved  it  fully.  His  hasty  politi- 
cal gestures  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Commimlst  countries  In  East- 
ern Europe  without  solid  previous  con- 
sultations with  his  Western  allies  opened 
the  door  for  Increased  Soviet  Influences 
in  Western  Europe  and  Jeopardized  the 
system  of  Western  security  built  up 
throughout  the  entire  post-World  War  n 
period  by  the  United  States  and  the  other 
allies. 

The  road  toward  peace  and  security 
always  was  a  very  difficult  and  strenuous 
one.  The  spirit  of  international  stability 
and  peace  cannot  be  assured  by  empty 
political  gestures,  beautiful  phrases,  or 
hastily  arranged  suminlt  meetlnss.  Prac- 
tlcal  steps  toward  peece  are  founded  on 
much  more  solid  foundation  Btonee  than 
anythinc  which  underlies  the  struottire 
Brandt  has  set  himself  about  erecting. 

The  consequences  of  Willy  Brandt's 


THE  ISSUE  OF  NONDENOMINA- 
TIONAL  PRAYER 


HON. 


JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  October  21,  1971 

JAr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novcm- 
bt-r  8,  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
consider  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer  in  pub- 
lic buildings.  The  substantive  language 
of  this  joint  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

Section  1  Nothing  contained  In  this  Con- 
stitution shall  abridge  the  right  erf  persons 
lawfully  assembled.  In  any  public  building 
which  Is  supi>orted  In  whole  or  In  part 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  to 
participate  In  nocxdenominatlonal  pr»yer. 

Unfortunately,  a  certain  amount  of 
misunderstanding  has  arisen  concerning 
the  word  "nondenominational"  which  I 
believe  needs  clarification.  An  excellent 
sermon  discussing  the  meaning  of  this 
term  was  recently  given  by  the  Reverend 
Donald  L  Powers  at  the  Bethany  United 
Church  of  Christ  In  Cuyahoga  Palls, 
Ohio.  I  commend  Dr.  Powers'  timely  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues  for  their  con- 
sideration : 
Thi  Isstn  or  Nondenomtnational  Pratik 

The  sermon  this  morning  Is  devoted  to  the 
plausabUity  of  nondenominational  prayer  In 
public  meetings  rupjxirted  by  public  funds. 
I  need  not  tell  you,  I  am  sure,  that  prayer  is 
and  has  been  common  to  all  men  throughout 
the  age  of  man. 

The  early  Christiana — Including  that  of 
Jesus — made  no  distinction  between  the 
sacred  and  the  secular.  It  Is  true  that  Jesus 
urged  that  the  things  that  belong  to  Caesar 
should  be  honored  a«  well  as  the  things  that 
belong  to  Ood. 

Among  the  Christians — the  sacred  was  as- 
sociated with  the  permsment  and  the  secu- 
lar with  the  impermanent.  There  was  no  sepe- 
ration  of  life  into  areM  where  prayer  was 
acceptable  and  where  It  was  unacceptable. 

With  the  eerly  Church  and  continuing 
through  the  Middle  Ages — the  sacred  referred 
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to  that  world  of  Ood  which  was  unchange- 
able— the  transcendent  power  of  Ood — the 
atMolutes  which  remain  relevant  to  ul\  ages — 
such  as  truth  and  Justice  and  rlghttousneae . 
The  secular  was  of  the  changing  world — the 
change  of  governments,  the  styles  of  life — 
eating,  drinking  and  making  merry  It  did 
not  mean  that  the  sacred  should  not  ei^ter 
into  the  changing  world — rather  the  sacred 
stood  as  watchman  over  the  secular,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  great  prophetic  movement  of 
tlie  Old  Testament. 

It  Is  too  simple  a  distinction  but  In  today  s 
world^-especlally  that  of  the  United  States — 
the  sacred  Is  idenilfled  with  the  spiritual — 
usually  the  church  or  related  religious  bodies 
while  the  secuiar  Is  identified  with  the 
temporal  or  the  earthly. 

As  soon  as  these  distinctions  are  made,  the 
question  arises  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  each  and  because  of  this  division  within 
our  thinking,  the  problem  arises  of  the  place 
of  religious  practice  In  the  secular  realm  and 
of  the  Influence  of  the  secular  in  the  sacred. 
So  we  have  compartmentalized  our  lives 

In  the  United  SUtee  this  dlstlctlon  has 
been  conceptualized  as  the  doctrine  of 
Church  and  State  and  considerable  eHort  has 
been  made  to  separate  the  two  as  if  It  were 
possible  to  divide  man's  mind  Into  separate 
categories  Hence,  is  Mr  John  Smith  two  dif- 
ferent men?  When  he  awakens  In  the  morn- 
ing and  drives  to  the  rubber  plant — is  he 
.secular  man:  and  on  Sunday  morning — when 
he  awakens  and  drives — hopefully — to  the 
church  or  temple  of  his  choice — Is  he  now  a 
sacred  man?  Can  Mr  Smith  shift  his  mind 
that  e«i^ly  and  be  an  earthly  man  on  Monday 
and  a  spiritual  man  on  Sunday?  Is  he  two  or 
more  men — viTapped  up  In  confusion — not 
sure  which  he  is;  or  Is  he  one  man— with  one 
personality  and  of  one  mind — Incapable  per- 
haps of  fragmenting  himself  into  two  or  more 
separate  beings  with  no  common  ground  be- 
tween these  separate  compartments  of  his 
character?  In  the  one  case  Is  he  ■chlisoid''  In 
the  other.  Is  he  centered  In  a  common  faith 
that  remains  constant  whether  in  the  rubber 
shop  or  m  the  church.  This  Is  the  problem  in 
the  issue  of  prayer  in  public  meeting?  Inter- 
estingly enough,  the  issue  is  galvanized  ir.to 
whether  or  not  the  public  meeting  is  tax- 
supported. 

There  h€is  been  no  objection  to  praying  at 
the  Rotary  Convention  where  Catholics  Mor- 
mans,  Protestants.  Jews,  Moslems,  Clirtstian 
Scientists,  atheists  and  agnosUcs  come  to- 
gether. Usually  such  bodies  find  time  during 
their  meetings  when  a  prayer  is  made  to  a 
higher  being  without  objection  from  the 
diversified  assemblage.  Why  then  If  a  simi- 
lar group  of  citizens  come  together  under 
the  shelter  of  a  school  house  and  offer  prayer 
to  the  same  Creator — should  It  be  regarded 
as  the  sacred  Interferrlng  with  the  secular. 
thus  catislng  a  few  to  become  so  Insufferable 
In  their  opinions  that  they  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  In  behalf  of  the  Separation  of 
Church  and  State. 

InterestlngSy  enough  too.  thotigh  we  are  a 
country  governed  by  law — the  law  In  many  or 
moet  of  these  cases  is  the  divided  opinion  of 
nine  rather  elderly  men.  Often  five  of  them 
rule  one  way  and  four  of  them  rule  the  op- 
posite way.  In  such  cases,  would  nine  differ- 
ent elderly  Jurists  interpret  the  law  in  a  dis- 
similar way?  It  is  a  matter  of  interpretation 
Tills  Is  what  hapi)ened  In  the  decision 
reached  by  the  Supreme  Cotirt  regarding 
prayer  In  public  meetings  It  turned  out  to 
be  the  Infringement  of  the  Church  into  the 
realm  of  the  State  and  the  Infringement  of 
the  State  into  the  realm  erf  the  Church. 

It  is  this  proUem  which  la  the  issue  of 
prayer  In  schools — supported  by  public  funds 
I  say  there  is  a  greater  Issue,  that  of  sepa- 
raUDf  life  into  the  q>irltual  and  the  tem- 
poral. 

For  one  thing.  I  do  not  beUe'w  that  when 
the  founders  of  the  United  States  drafted  the 
Constitution  and  its  BiU  of  Rights  they  were 
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attempting  to  separate  the  splrttual  from 
ihe  temporal  when  they  developed  tbe  doc- 
trine at  tbe  separation  o<  Obvircta  and  State 

Surely,  they  ww»  not  pleading  for  man  to 
ke^p  hU  rallgton  out  of  hla  dally  life  If  ao. 
such  thinking  la  contrary  to  the  highest  con- 
cept of  religion — the  study  of  truth — f'jr  Ood 
Is  truth  Religion  that  stays  home  from  work 
Is  no  religion  worthy  of  mention.  We  do  not 
mean  the  fanatic  who  pro]ecU  bU  sectarian 
doctrines  upon  others  but  the  one  who  Uvee 
his  moral  faith  oT  respvect  for  Ood  and  man 
in  hla  work  and  play  as  well  am  In  his  deTO- 
tton  to  his  church. 

We  are  sutferlni?  today  from  ihla  division 
of  commitment.  Shop  keepers  become  pau- 
pers unless  truthful  operaiors  are  at  the  cash 
regi.%lers  Time  and  a^^aln  I  have  been  In- 
formed recently  by  ooncerned  Akronltes — 
that  Industry  lii  Akron  cannot  compete  and 
the  large  companies  are  goliig  where  they 
can  get  a  good  day's  work  for  a  good  day's 
pay.  r  have  been  told  It  Is  not  high  wages 
that  Is  forcing  Industry  out  of  Akron,  but 
the  non-p>erfonnance  of  the  wage  workers.  If 
production  remains  high  — wages  can  remain 
high:  but  wages  cannot  remain  high  u:il«ii8 
results  are  commensurate.  This  Lb  a  religious 
issue.  It  Is  the  problem  of  separating  the 
.sacred  from  the  secular — an  ezten&lon  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  If  we  are  to 
dirlde  men  s  loyalties  at  the  churuh  and  state 
levels — mass  man  will  not  carry  over  hU  re- 
ligious convictlotis  Into  hla  work  relation- 
shifts  I  am  not  aware  that  Jesus  recognized 
divisions  In  life — that  of  the  spirt tuaj  and 
that  of  the  temporal  For  him.  life  w<m  all  re- 
ligious—  whether  cutting  wood  for  his  father 
or  preaching  sermons  at  the  Sea  of  QalUee. 
A  brick-layer  la  not  more  religious  when 
building  a  church  than  he  is  when  building 
a  school-bouse  A  sch(x>l  teacher  that  Is  less 
religious  with  a  class  of  public  school  chil- 
dren than  she  Is  with  a  class  of  church  school 
children  Is  not  likely  to  be  respected  by 
either  group.  The  clergyman  who  pnx;lalms 
from  the  pulpit  what  he  does  not  personally 
represent  is  betraying  the  gospel  to  which  he 
Is  committed. 

So  U  la  with  prayer  TTiough  it  Is  not  to 
be  forced,  prayer  should  be  as  natural  In  a 
biolotcy  class  as  In  a  Bible  class  and  whea 
foolish  dlstliiciioii.s  are  made  between  church 
school  and  public  school  -children  are  oon- 
fused  We  shall  continue  to  have  the  kind  of 
problems  that  America  Is  facing  as  long  as 
we  divide  ourselves  Into  the  sacred  and  the 
secular  The  separation  should  tie  a  division 
of  labor  and  not  of  commitment.  The  divi- 
sion should  be  of  training  and  competence 
not  that  of  religious  commitment.  It  Is 
Just  a«  Important  to  be  taught  the  history 
of  the  Chrlsuau  Church  by  a  competent 
church  historian  as  It  Is  to  tie  taught  tbe 
history  of  the  United  States  by  a  competeut 
student  of  American  history.  We  have 
learned  to  our  dismay  that  honesty  has  not 
been  honored  In  the  writing  of  American 
history  books — for  a  large  ajid  significant 
part  of  American  history  was  eliminated  from 
the  history  book*-  until  uur  black  brothers 
demanded  that  Justice  be  done  to  their  hLs- 
tory  Tlie  writers  were  evasive — non-moral. 
When  Lximm.uueut  to  the  truth  is  lacking 
In  the  hislcry  books-  society  suffers  As  you 
can  see.  I  am  for  prayer  — not  forced  but  for 
prayer  that  speaks  gratefully  of  the  gift 
of  life  and  ackni'wledges  man's  stewardship 
of  the  good  earth.  If  not  a  unity,  at  least 
the  secular  and  sacred  are  complimentary 
and  prayer  is  an  acknowledgement  of  that 
Union. 

In  the  second  place,  prayer  In  public  meet- 
ings—  Includitig  that  of  tax  supported  Insti- 
tutions is  a  symbolic  recognition  of  the  re- 
ligious heritage  of  the  United  States  I  am 
not  one  who  l>elleves  that  prayer  In  public 
schools  will  ,«TPatly  changp  the  rjiniate  of 
morality  in  thoae  schools,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  symbolic  value  of  prayer  In 
many  ways  prayer  la  to  our  spiritual  hertt- 
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age  what  the  Amerlcaa  flag  Is  to  the  re- 
public of  tbe  United  States. 

And  though  the  flag  has  been  desecrated 
by  duplicating  Its  striped  colors  and  Its 
Stan  upon  cloth  and  worn  aa  sweat  shirts, 
pants  and  neck  tlee;  for  most  cltlKens  of 
this  country  It  Is  a  revered  symtml  of  what 
.\merlca  stands  for  at  Its  beat.  There  Is 
much  that  la  wrong  with  America — permit- 
ting ael fifth  people,  pov/ez  groups  to  use  the 
freedoms  of  America  as  a  pretext  to  do  as 
they  please  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
welfare  nf  the  republic:  but  at  the  heart  of 
.\mertca  is  the  freedom  to  do  the  right  as 
Ood  gives  us  to  know  the  right  and  to  ex- 
tend that  liberty  in  thought  and  action  to 
ihe  poor,  downtrodden  and  all  men  of  good- 
will. 

So  It  Is  with  prayer  and  even  more  so. 
When  a  class  of  school  children  are  called 
to  bow  their  heads  in  recognition  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Universe  from 
which  all  their  Inalienable  rights  come — it 
i.s  an  act  of  thankfulness  tliat  teaches  re- 
.sponslbllity.  One  knows  the  little  folks  can 
pause  In  quiet  for  a  moment  a.s  angels  and 
then  act  like  little  demorLs  on  the  play- 
frround— but  conscloM.iIy  and  sub-con.sclou.sly 
there  la  the  developing  recognition  of  the 
source  c  f  life  to  whom  tJ'iey  owe  resp*<"* 
and  reverence  And  If  adults  give  evidence 
m  their  lives  of  respect  for  the  Creator,  con- 
.sideratlon  for  people  and  property  Is  sure 
to  Improve 

Then  too.  more  than  half  of  the  enroll- 
ment of  iiir  schools  consist  of  students  who 
have  little  if  any  church  training.  The  aver- 
age child  in  most  protestant  church  schools 
Is  present  on  Sunday  mornings  less  than 
half  of  the  time  To  me  this  Is  a  serlou.s 
moral  sli uation.  If  parenLa  were  doing  well 
at  teaching  the  fundamentals  of  apprecia- 
tion and  responsibility  In  the  home — one 
could  (InJ  ■><ime  solace  but  t.'iere  Is  consider- 
able evidence  that  the  home  for  many  is 
shoclclnfrlv  nef;lectftil  In  training  children 
to  respect  and  honor  the  privileges  of  lib- 
erty which  aere  won  by  blo^^id.  sweat  and 
tears. 

Tliua.  the  average  child  whose  parents  are 
memt>ers  of  some  protectant  church  has  little 
formal  religious  training,  and  thl,";,  conpled 
with  the  greater  number  of  famllleB  not  Iden- 
tified with  any  religious  body  makes  one  won- 
der how  the  religious  heritage  of  America 
can  be  perpetuated 

It  seems  to  me  that  prayer  in  the  schools 
could  at  least  expose  the  masses  of  our  chil- 
dren to  a  symbolic  recognition  of  where  their 
rights  and  privileges  originated 

Now.  in  the  third  place  — permitting  prayer 
in  the  piiijllc  sciiools — rather  than  violating 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — from 
my  poln:  of  view  would  be  fulfilling  the  Con- 
stltutloi^ 

Tlie  franiers  of  the  Coiist-tutlon  were  not 
legL-Uatlhg  against  religion  but  against  a  state 
religion  that  would  dlscr.minate  against 
thoRe  of  other  Christian  pemtiasions:  and 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  there  was 
::o   L'it.ue   of   other   non-Chrii  tlan   religions. 

Tlve  early  settlers  were  in  large  part  of 
English  background  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
did  not  want  the  Anglican  Church  of  England 
to  become  the  established  church  of  the 
United  States  and  for  this  we  can  l>e  and 
should  l>e  most  grateful  —  net  beca'ise  of  op- 
fxxsltlon  to  the  Anglicans  but  t>ecnuse  It  "not 
only  prevented  the  stale  fnjm  enforcing  reli- 
gious Ijelief.  but  It  kept  the  church  from  giv- 
ing religious  sanction  to  the  acts  of  the 
state   '    I  quote  from  Senator  Mark   Hatfield) 

One  of  otir  cherished  freedom.^  I.s  freedom 
of  religion  and  though  I  deplore  b<  me  of  the 
things  that  freedom  permr^  !n  AmerU-a,  I 
am  grateful  that  our  forefathers  insured  the 
fulfillment  of  religious  expression. 

But  the  government  of  the  United  States 
Is  inconsistent  in  what  it  permits  and  does 
not  permit  regarding  prayer  In  public  meet- 
ings   Both  Houses  of  Congress  -  the  House  of 
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Representatives  and  tbe  Senate  open  their 
.sessions  with  prayer  offered  by  chaplains  ap- 
ptotuted  to  these  Houses,  but  presently,  in 
the  minde  of  many  Jurists  It  Is  unconstitu- 
tional for  a  oLass  oif  school  room  children  to 
open  their  day's  exercises  with  a  simple 
prayer.  This  la  incon.slstent. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  ban  prayer  from  the 
school  rooms  mne  years  ago,  but  only  pray- 
ers prescribed  or  written  by  school  personnel. 
This  cannot  t>e  so  because  The  New  Jersey 
Suprenve  Court  last  year  held  unconstltu- 
Uonal  a  brief  "non-denomlnatlonal  prayer 
offered  by  a  schcx.)!  principal  In  New  Jersey 
that  had  been  previously  presented  before 
the  United  States  Senate.'  (from  editorial 
in  Akron  Beacon  Journal) 

The  only  sure  way  this  Inconsistency  can 
be  clearcid  up  Is  for  an  amendment  to  be 
added  to  the  Constitution  removing  the 
preaenl  Incon&lsteucy. 

I»re»ently  such  an  amendment  Is  before 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Stales  and  will  be  voted  upon  Noveml)er  8. 
Here  It  Is: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  CX>ngre86  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein  i.  that  the  follow- 
ing Arucle  is  hereby  piroposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constltutiiin  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  tlie  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  United  States 

Article.  Section  1.  Nothing  contained  In 
this  constitution  shall  abridge  the  right  of 
persons  lawfully  assembled  In  any  public 
building  which  is  supp<3rted  in  whole  or  in 
part  through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
to  participate  In  non-denomlnatlonal  pmyer. 

Section  2.  This  Article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  BUtaa  by  the  Congress 

The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America  to  which  we  subscrllje 
states  that  our  country  Is  "one  nation  under 
Crod  "  Is  it  not  Inconsistent  to  ask  boys  and 
ylrls  a-s  well  as  adults  to  subscribe  to  a  pledge 
that  the  nation  Is  under  Ood  and  not  permit 
them  to  acknowledge  that  God  In  prayer'' 

It  has  been  said  quite  correctly  that  we  llv« 
In  a  pluralistic  rellglotis  society,  and  there- 
fore, we  must  be  careful  not  to  offend  the 
religious  sensitivity  of  the  many  To  me  this 
Is  begging  the  question,  for  what  we  have 
In  coounon  can  be  emphasiaed  and  omit  the 
particularisms  that  are  not  common  to  all. 
Even  the  Houses  of  Congress  do  not  go  this 
far.  for  I  have  read  some  of  the  prayers  of- 
fered In  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  and 
often  those  prayers  close  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  This  Is  unacceptable  to  many  Jewish 
citizens.  But  the  Article  which  I  Just  read 
calls  for  non-denomlnatlonal  prayer — which 
means  that  the  prayers  should  be  directed 
only  to  Oixl  and  not  Include  references  to 
ChrUt  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  to  other  ex- 
pressions which  are  meaningful  to  a  pmrtic- 
\ilar  sect  within  the  United  States,  but  not 
generally  common  to  all 

One  cannot  hope  to  please  everyone,  but 
let  us  try  to  find  some  common  denominator 
that  docs  Justice  to  cur  American  religious 
heritage 

It  has  been  said,  too,  that  to  pray  In  the 
classroom  m.iy  be  offensive  to  those  children 
who.se  parents  are  athelsU  I.  for  one.  respect 
the  honest  convictions  of  the  atheist  or  ag- 
nostic but  the  United  States  of  America  was 
founded  by  men  who  h.id  some  appreciation 
for  the  spiritual,  and  they  wrote  their  beliefs 
Into  their  declarutioiis 

We  hold  these  trutiis  to  be  self-evident, 
ttiat  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,   thst  among  these  are  life. 
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liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  Just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

We  must  not  play  down.  Ignore  or  deni- 
grate the  heritage  which  helped  establish 
America  as  a  foremost  advocate  of  freedom. 
That  stemmed  from  strong  religious  convic- 
tions that  recognized  that  freedom  is  a  gift 
from  Ood  and  by  obedience  to  that  CK^d — 
man  protects  and  promotes  life,  liberty  and 
happiness. 

Life  was  built  arovind  the  love  of  mankind 
and  not  the  love  of  things.  Now  we  are  re- 
versing the  process  and  permitting  econom- 
ics and  material  success  to  become  our  Idols, 
rather  than  our  spiritual  aspirations  of  life, 
liberty  and  happiness. 

Last  Thursday  evening.  Senator  Mark  Hat- 
field, the  dlstlngtilshed  senator  from  Oregon, 
spoke  at  the  University  of  Akron.  The  sen- 
ator delivered  a  great  address  and  answered 
many  questions  One  thing  he  said  stands  out 
clearly.  He  said,  "It  Is  not  the  enemy  on  the 
outside  of  America  that  Is  endangering  Its 
life  but  the  enemy  of  weakness  on  the  in- 
side." Hatfield  called  for  the  practice  of 
love — agape — and  for  all  people  to  support 
the  effort  of  America  to  remove  the  Injus- 
tices of  our  society — recognizing  the  spiritual 
foundations  upon  which  our  country  was  es- 
tablished. 

If  you  believe  as  I  do  that  the  non -de- 
nominational prayer  ameudment  should  be 
passed  In  tbe  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  Senate  then  so  Inform  your  congress- 
man and  senators.  Senator  Hatfield  said  that 
the  people  must  make  themselves  heard 
loudly  and  clearly  of  what  they  think  is 
best  frotn  America  and  he  cited  examples 
where  Congress — In  spite  of  selfish  lobby- 
let* — voted  the  will  of  the  people  when  it 
became  known  that  the  people  felt  strongly 
about  gut  Issues.  Can  we  do  lees? 

I  close  this  sermon  with  a  prayer  that  I 
think  would  meet  the  qualifications  of  a  non- 
denomlnatlonal  prayer  and  when  I  have  com- 
pleted the  reeding  of  this  prayer,  I  shall 
reveal  Its  source. 

Let  us  pray: 

Heavenly  Father,  who  hast  graciously  en- 
dowed mankind  with  reason  and  under- 
standing, send  us  the  light  of  Thy  truth, 
that  we  may  gain  Insight  into  the  wisdom 
of  Thy  ways.  Banlati  from  otir  hearts  every 
desire  and  thought  erf  evU,  that  we  may  truly 
revere  Thy  holy  name.  Forgive  our  sins, 
pardon  our  fallings,  and  remove  from  us  suf- 
fering and  sorrow.  May  the  erring  and  the 
wayward  t)e  led  to  know  Thy  lovlng-klndness, 
and  to  serve  Thee  In  newness  of  heart;  and 
may  those  who  love  virtue  and  do  the  right, 
ever  be  glad  of  Thy  favor.  Bless  our  land  with 
plenty  and  our  nation  with  i>eace;  may 
righteousnees  dwell  In  our  midst  and  virtue 
reign  among  us. 

Thou  knoweet  our  needs  before  we  utter 
them,  and  ordalneet  all  things  for  the  best. 
Praised  be  Thou.  O  Lord,  who  hearest  prayer. 

This  prayer  was  copied  from  The  Union 
PYayerbook  for  Jewish  Worship.  Part  I,  Cin- 
cinnati 1947.  p>age  349. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  SO-CALLED 
PRAYER  AMENDMErO" 


HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

or   LOUIUAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBTRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21.  1971 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
the  following  letter  from  the  New  Or- 
leans Baptist  Theological  Seminary  re- 
garding the  so-called  prayer  amendment. 

The  letter  follows: 
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New  OautANS  Baittst 
Theological  Seminary. 
JVeir  Orleans.  La.,  October  19,  1971. 
Hon.  Otto  E.  Passman. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Deab  Ma.  Passman:  I  note  with  keen 
Interest  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  vote  soon  on  H.J.  R.  191,  the  so-called 
prayer  amendment.  I  am  writing  to  urge  you 
to  vote  against  this  proposed  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution. 

I  am  fully  sympathetic  to  the  desire  of 
many  people  to  pre!»erve  the  right  of  all  per- 
sons to  engage  In  genuine  prayer.  It  Is  un- 
fortunate that  many  who  have  clamored  for 
a  prayer  amendment  such  as  H.  J.  R.  191 
have  been  mistaken  In  their  belief  that  the 
Supreme  Court  prohibited  voluntary  prayer 
in  the  public  schools  <x  other  public  build- 
ings. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Supreme  Court 
was  very  careful  to  point  out  that  It  was  only 
ruUrig  against  governmentally  required  reci- 
tation of  an  officially  composed  prayer. 

The  present  prayer  amendment  Is  not 
needed  to  affirm  the  right  to  engage  in  volun- 
tary prayer.  That  right  Is  already  adequately 
Insured  in  the  BUI  of  Rights  In  the  first 
amendment.  The  present  proposed  amend- 
ment oi)en8  a  pandora's  box  of  constitutional 
questions  which  It  will  take  generations  to 
untangle.  It  would  appear  to  establish  a  re- 
ligion of  "nondenomlnatlonall&m"  without 
defining  what  that  U.  It  also  puts  tbe  gov- 
ernment In  the  position  of  deciding  what  Is 
and  what  Is  not  acceptable  prayer  in  a  pub- 
lic place.  It  Is  not  In  keeping  with  the  long 
established  tradition  of  religious  liberty  and 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  in  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  not  the  business  of  any  govern- 
mental official  or  agency  to  determine  the 
place  or  content  or  leader  for  any  form  of 
prayer  or  other  religious  exercise.  Tlils  is  said 
with  perfect  clarity  in  the  first  amendment 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof.  .  .  ." 

I  am  aware  that  you  signed  the  discharge 
petition  to  bring  this  biU  to  the  floor.  I 
would  hope  that  your  signature  on  the  pe- 
tition was  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
this  bill  to  a  vote  and  does  not  imply  your 
support  for  it  I  agree  that  Congress  needs 
to  face  this  issue  and  vote  It  down  resolutely. 

The  people  at  the  grass  roots  level  who 
have  clamored  for  the  passage  of  this  bill 
need  to  be  told  of  the  inherent  dangers  con- 
tained In  It.  I  do  not  understand  how  any- 
one who  has  seen  the  potential  danger  of 
this  bill  could  support  It. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Terbt  Yownc. 


THE  NORTHERN  IRELAND 
SITUATION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

or    NXW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TH'ES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  discrimi- 
nation and  Injustice  continues  m  North - 
em  Ireland  against  the  Catholic  mi- 
nority. 

No  place  in  the  civilized  world  axe  citi- 
zens seized  atnd  thrown  into  jaU  without 
any  chance  to  be  heard.  In  many  cases 
these  people  have  committed  no  crime, 
yet  they  are  denied  the  opportunity  to 
get  a  hearing  of  any  kind.  They  are 
thrown  into  dungeons  as  in  the  Dark 
Agee.  Tliis  Is  tlie  pressure  being  exerted 
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today  up<xi  the  Irish  patriots  in  Northern 
Irtiand. 

People  throughout  the  world  should 
unite  in  their  efforts  to  protest  against 
this  inhuman  treatment. 

I  urge  that  our  State  Department  ex- 
press the  sense  of  this  body  and  of  the 
American  people  that  fundamental  civil 
rights  should  be  guaranteed,  and  that  all 
the  people  of  Ireland  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  for  themselves  on  the 
unity  of  the  entire  natlMi. 


THE  SLTREME  COLT^T:   NO  SOLTH- 
ERNERS  WANTED 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

UV     ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr.  BEVTLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent is  once  again  faced  with  the  task 
of  appointing  justices  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  due  to  the  death  of  Justice 
Black  and  the  retiiement  of  Justice  Har- 
lan. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  interesting  article  which  I 
read  In  a  recent  copy  of  Roll  Call,  con- 
cerning the  U.S    Supreme  Court. 

The  article  follows : 

The  SupRkME   Coobt:    No   SorTHERNiais 

Wanted 

(By  Allan  C    Brownfeld) 

The  death  of  Hugo  Black  and  the  retire- 
ment of  John  Marshall  Harlan  provide  Presi- 
dent Nixon  with  the  opportunity  to  appKjliit 
at  least  four  Supreme  Court  Justices  in  his 
first  term  of  office.  This  number  has  been 
equaled  or  surpassed  only  four  times  since 
George  Washington  ^pointed  the  first  mem- 
bers of  t*e  high  court. 

Tet.  the  President  has  In  reality,  been  pre- 
vented from  exercising  his  own  choice  He 
was  prevented  from  appointing  two  men  of 
his  choice  earlier  in  hla  term  because  the 
Senate  refused  to  oonflrm  them.  The  ap- 
pointments were,  in  many  re^>ectB,  undis- 
tinguished, but  the  reasons  for  opposing 
those  appointments  appear  little  better. 
Politics  was  clearly  involved  In  both,  and 
the  stature  of  the  Court  has  been  s«-loualy 
harmed.  However  much  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Court  Is  "above  politics."  It  is  clearly 
both  by  nature  of  those  iH^polnted  to  the 
Court  and  the  arguments  marshalled  by 
those  who  seek  to  prevent  such  appointments 
that  politics  is  deeply  invc^ved.  It  may.  in 
fact,  be  all  that  is  lnv<^ved.  The  fact  that 
politics  was  the  primary  element  in  the  op- 
position to  the  President's  Initial  appoint- 
ments l£  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  tbe  very 
Senatcws  who  reftised  to  confirm  Cleoaent 
Haynswc»-th  and  Barcrfd  Carswell  did  con- 
firm Abe  Portaa  and  have  defended  tbe  mis- 
conduct of  William  Douglas. 

Now,  the  President  sotight  to  appoint  Rep. 
Richard  PoU  of  Virginia  to  one  of  the  cur- 
rent vacancies.  Mr.  Poff  met  the  President's 
requirements  In  a  number  of  reelects.  Be 
was  a  Southerner  and,  with  Justice  Black 
gone,  no  Southerner  sits  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  Poll's  philoecHihy  of  strict  construc- 
Uoniam  was  precisely  the  philosophy  which 
the  President  sought  to  enhance  and 
strengthen  and  the  Congressman  was  re- 
spected by  fellow  legislators,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  both  liberals  and  con- 
servatives. He  was  endorsed  for  the  Supreme 
Court  seat  by  no  less  a  Democratic  liberal 
spokesman  Uian  Rep  Emanuel  Celler.  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Cel- 
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ler.  Ui^ther  wtth  Republican  William  McCol- 
loch  an  architect  of  civil  rights  legislation 
called  Poff  "exceptionally  well  quaUAed  for 
the  High  Ckjurt." 

From  everything  available  to  us  at  this 
time  It  appears  that  Mr.  Poff  wanted  the  Su- 
preme Court  seat  and  President  Nixon  wanted 
him  to  have  It  But  the  President's  will  was 
once  again  thwarted  by  the  very  thing  which 
la  damaging  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  eye* 
of  the  American  people :  narrow,  partisan 
politics. 

Oeorge  Meany  said  that  he  and  organized 
labor  would  oppose  PotT  Roy  WUklos  said 
that  the  NAACP  and  tlie  civU  rights  com- 
plex would  oppose  htm,  and  presidential 
hopefuls  «■.  \h  i\a  Uenator  Oeorge  McOoveru 
announced  that  they  would  reject  his  con- 
firmation. The  reason :  they  did  not  agree 
with  Mr  PolT'8  views  They  condemned  him 
and  announced  their  unwillingness  Ui  sup- 
port his  confirmation  only  becau.se  of  his 
vote  on  several  civil  rights  blU.s  David 
Brlnkloy,  in  an  editorial  comment  on  NBC 
News,  pointed  out  that  PotT's  record  on  civil 
liberties  subjects,  opposition  to  "no-knock" 
legislation,  and  a  ho»t  of  other  subjects 
would  have  pleased  the  very  liberals  who 
wexe  quick  to  condemn  him.  But  politics  In- 
truded, iuid  politics,  as  we  have  seen,  holds 
the  center  of  the  stage  where  Supreme 
Court   appointments  are  concerned 

Tfiere  Is  much  rea.son  to  lament  the  fate  of 
the  Court  The  passing  of  Hugo  Black  and 
John  Marshall  Harlan  leaves  a  great  void  in 
scholarship.  In  dignity,  iii  respect  for  the 
law  I  don't  know  where  you  re  going  to  look 
for  leadership,"  lamented  Professor  Philip 
Kurland  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School,  surveying  the  seven  men  remaining 
on  the  high  court  There  ure.  In  fact,  no 
articnliite  spokesmen  on  the  present  Court 
for  either  the  liberal  or  couaervat  Ive  approach 
to  Judicial  problems. 

The  liberal  bloc  has  been  reduced  to  three . 
■William  O.  Douglas.  WlUlam  J.  Brennau.  Jr  . 
and  Thurgood  Marshall.  Newsuf^k  Magazine 
noted  that  "None  of  them  is  particularly 
noted  for  the  dtutluctiuu  uf  his  written 
opluloas  "  There  i.s  no  conservative  on  the 
Court  today  to  equal  the  stature  of  the  late 
Pellx  Frankfurter,  or  the  recently  retired  Jus- 
tice Harlan.  President  Nlxun  must  consider 
the  fact  that  In  order  to  turn  the  C^uri 
around,  to  restore  Judicial  sclt-restralnt.  to 
cause  the  Coiu^  to  Interpret  and  apply  law 
rather  than  make  law.  lie  must  appoint  cou- 
serratlve  Jurists  oX  stature  who  will.  In  fact. 
take  such  initiatives.  Instead,  be  has  too 
often  turned  in  other,  more  political,  direc- 
tions 

But  for  all  that  has  been  wrong  with  the 
President's  approach  to  filling  Supreme  Court 
vacancies,  the  performance  of  self- proclaimed 
liberals"  in  the  Senate  Is  far  worse.  For 
them,  only  Jvistlces  of  their  own  philosophi- 
cal approach  will  do.  They  eagerly  accept  the 
notion  that  there  should  be  a  "Negro"  or 
"Jewish"  or  "Catholic"  seat  on  the  Court, 
and  now  argue  that  there  should  be  a  seat  for 
a  "woman."  indicating  that  almost  any 
woman  will  do.  Yet,  when  It  comes  to  ap- 
pointing a  Southerner  their  feeling  is  quite 
different.  There  Is,  It  seeras.  no  room  for  a 
Southerner  on  the  Court,  and  a  few  short 
years  since  Richard  Ntxon  has  come  to  the 
Presidency,  three  Southerners  have  been  re- 
fused entrance  to  that  augvist  body.  Judges 
Haynsworth  and  Carswell  were  rejected.  Rep 
Poff  withdrew,  preferring  not  to  be  the  cen- 
ter of  a  battle  which  has  nothing  to  do  wtth 
his  Individual  qualifications  but  which  holds 
him  out  as  a  scapegoat  for  Northern  Sena- 
tors, and  particularly  for  Democratic  Presi- 
dential oandldatea. 

The  South,  It  seems,  clearly  has  becooM  the 
pariah  of  the  nation.  Antt-Southeralsm  Is, 
in  effect,  the  anti-Semitism,  the  racism,  and 
the  antl-CathoUclszn  of  ana  political  and  in- 
tellectual liberal  establishment.  Despite  the 
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fact  that  violence  has  erupted  in  New  York, 
Detroit.  Los  Angeles.  Newark,  and  Cincinnati 
rather  than  Richmond.  Atlanta.  Charleston, 
or  Charlotte,  we  are  told  that  the  South  la 
the  portion  of  the  country  most  g:uilty  of 
racl.sm  It  may  be  convenient  for  Northern 
liberal  Senators  to  shift  guilt  and  assign  It  to 
the  South  but  this  la  clearly  not  the  truth. 
and  Negrcjes  know  better  than  anyone  else 
how  untrue  It  Is  A  recent  "Ebony  Magazine" 
article  for  example,  shows  how  many  thou- 
sands of  Stjuthern  blacks  who  went  North 
have  returned  South  precisely  because  life  Is 
better  for  them  In  their  rwu  native  region 

The  South  has  been  mi,3underst(xxl  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  It  has  been  politically 
proftta^jle  to  misunderstand  It  Tlie  Indus- 
trialized North  traditionally  looked  down 
upon  the  agrarian  South,  The  North,  with  Its 
mount.ng  crime  rate,  slums,  and  Impersonal 
society  has  for  niore  than  Sfty  years  referred 
to  the  South  as  a  provincial  backwater  But 
life,  for  better  or  worse.  Is  not  that  easy  In 
Gabrle:  Tolllver,  the  distinguished  Southern 
writer  Joel  Chandler  Harris  notes  that  '•In 
all  ages  of  the  world  and  In  all  places,  there 
are  men  of  restless  and  Rui>ernctal  minds  who 
mistake  repose  and  serenity  for  stagnation: 
no  doi:bl  then,  as  now.  the  most  awful  sen- 
tence to  be  passed  on  a  community  was  to 
say  that  It  was  not  progressive  But  when  you 
examine  Into  the  matter,  what  Is  called 
progress  l.s  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
multiplication  of  the  resources  of  those  who. 
by  means  of  dicker  and  barter,  are  trying  all 
the  time  to  overreach  the  public  and  their 
fellows.  In  one  way  and  another  Tills  sort  of 
thing  has  now  a  doiible  name:  It  Is  civiliza- 
tion, nx  well  as  progress,  and  those  who  take 
things  as  they  Bnd  them  In  their  morning 
newspaper,  without  going  to  the  trouble  to 
reflect  for  them.selves.  are  no  doubt  duly  Im- 
pressed by  terms  large  enough  to  fill  both  ear 
and  mouth  at  one  and  the  same  time." 

And  so.  In  1971.  those  who  oppose  paro- 
chialism, provincialism,  prejudice  and  racism 
proclaim  proudly  that  no  Southerner  of  tra- 
ditional views  need  apply  f'lr  a  vacancy  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  If  this  Is  "Itberaltsm," 
.someone  will  have  to  redefine  the  term  It 
sound.s  like  something  far  different,  and  far 
less  noble. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SENATE  ADOPTS  A 
RESOLUTION  PROTECTING  WILD 
HORSES  IN  OUR  WESTERN  STATES 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  21.  1971 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  tlie  Honorable  Mark  Gruell,  Jr  , 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  Pcnn.'^ylvania, 
has  advi.sed  me  the  Senate  of  Penn.'^yl- 
vania  unanimouslj-  adopted  on  Oc- 
tober 12.  1&71.  a  resolution  to  protect  the 
beautiful  wild  horses  which  roam  freely 
in  our  Western  States,  Legialation  to 
protect  tliese  horses  pa&sed  the  House  on 
(K't-ober  4  and  should  be  polng  Into  con- 
ference very  soon.  TTierefore.  I  am  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
Memorial  frcwn  the  Senate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania e.xpressing  Interest  in  this  impor- 
tant  legislation: 

MCMOKTAL 

SiNATE  or  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisfrurg,  Pa  ,  ^farch  JO,  197! . 
Once  again  part  of  our  American  heritage 
is  being  destroyed  In  ten  erf  our  Western 
states  packs  at  wild  horses  room  freely:  how- 
ever, they  are  rapidly  belnf[  killed  and  proc- 
essed for  dog  food.  Just  a  few  years  ago  there 


were  over  two  million  of  these  animals  and 
now  there  are  less  than  twenty  thousand. 
These  horses  are  historically  and  esthetlcally 
valuable.  We  cannot  allow  them  to  be 
brought  any  ckwer  to  the  brink  of  extinction 
At  this  very  time  the  Congrefis  of  the  United 
States  Is  considering  legislation  which  wotild 
protect  these  animals; 

Now  therefore,  the  Senate  of  the  C<Mnmon- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  the 
legl.slatlon  now  before  it  wtuch  would  protect 
the  valuable  and  beautiful  wild  horses  whlrii 
r.^am  freely  In  the  'West  so  that  this  part  of 
our  ecology   may  stay   with   us; 

And  further  directs  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution.  Serial  No  20,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Louis  O  HI!!,  W  Louis  Coppersmith, 
Henry  C  Mes.';Inger,  Henry  J  Clanfrani, 
TTiomas  P  McCreesh,  Patrick  J  Stapleton 
Josejih  P  Smith  and  Thomas  U  Nolan  and 
ad^»pted  by  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  the 
twelfth  day  of  October,  one  thousand  nine 
hundreil  and  seventy-one,  be  transmitted  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  Pennsylvania 
serving  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

Attest : 

Mark  Okttkll,  Jr, 
Serretarp  of  the  Senate. 


ANNE  M.  ROBERTS 


HON,  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation  lost  a  devoted  and  competent 
I)ublic  servant  when  Anne  M,  Roberts 
was  spent  in  performing  arduous  duties 
died  on  October  17  Her  entire  adult  hfe 
that  would  meet  ptiblic  needs  She  ."served 
with  distinction  as  the  New  York  Re- 
gional Deputy  Administrator  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  its  predecessor,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  from  1962  to 
1964  and  from  1966  until  her  death  Dur- 
ing the  2  years  that  she  was  away  from 
the  housing  agency  she  served  as  director 
of  Ne%*'  York  City's  Antipoverty  Opera- 
tions Board  and  subsequently  as  director 
of  the  city's  economic  opportunity  com- 
mittee. 

Her  career  of  public  service  started  as 
a  .school  teacher  in  Cincinnati  after  grad- 
uation from  the  University  of  Clnciruiati 
She  joined  the  Federal  sen'ice  to  work 
for  the  OfUce  of  Price  Administration, 
and  transferred  to  HHFA  as  a  relocation 
officer  in  the  urban  renewal  program  in 
1950,  Her  competence  was  recogiilzed  and 
she  was  given  positions  of  higher  resjjon- 
sibility.  becoming  Deputy  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator in  1962,  a  position  that  she 
filled  during  the  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and 
Nixon  admini.strations.  In  1967  she  wa.*; 
one  of  five  women  who  received  the  an- 
nual Federal  Woman's  Award  for  out- 
standing Federal  Service 

Throughout  her  HHFA-HUD  career, 
.\nne  Roberta  exendsed  great  skill  in  key 
roles  of  administering  programs  to  re- 
build the  slums,  provide  housing  for  the 
poor  and  eradicate  poverty.  Her  ability  to 
work  with  a  large  staff  at  HUD,  with  lo- 
cal officials  and  with  citizen  groups  made 
her  a  most  valuable  and  eflective  Federal 
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official.  Her  loss  will  be  felt  greatly  In  the 
New  York  region.  In  HUD  and  by  all  who 
have  a  concern  with  housing  and  urban 
problems. 


GUN       CONTROL       LEGISLATION— 
RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LorisiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr,  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
reported  to  my  people  on  gun  legislation. 
I  insert  my  report  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Rabick  RrpoRTS  TO  Hrs  Propxi  on   Ottj 
Control   Lxcxslation 

The  programs  to  socialize  every  facet  of 
American  Ufe  continue  and  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  drive  for  Federal  gun  control  regu- 
lations continues,  so  I  thought  I'd  make  my 
report  to  you  today  about  gun  control  legis- 
lation here  in  Congress, 

Oun  control  legislation  Is  a  vital  concern 
to  all  citizens.  Axitl-gun  laws  as  proposed  by 
some  bUls  are  designed  to  set  up  conditions 
needed  for  taking  away  the  citizens'  flre- 
arms — your  giuis.  The  law-abiding  citizen 
would  thus  be  denied  his  constitutional 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  not  only  for 
his  own  and  his  family's  protection,  but  even 
to  the  extent  of  using  flrearms  as  a  sporting 
pleasure. 

The  anti-gun  syndrome  in  Congress  uses 
every  appropriate  emotional  issue  to  renew 
a  cry  for  control  of  firearms  With  a  well- 
organieed  team  eHort  and  favorable  publicity 
In  the  communications  media,  the  anti-gun 
lobby  constantly  bombards  the  public  with  a 
progapanda  barrage  designed  to  turn  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  more  anti-gun  laws  and 
more  gun  control  lektlslatlon. 

Most  of  us  still  remember  the  wave  of 
hysteria  which  swept  the  country  right  after 
the  assassinations  of  President  Kennedy. 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  Martin  I.uther  King, 
Remember  how  Huntley,  Brlnkley,  and 
Cronklte  played  up  the  gun  fear  Issue  on 
one-sided  news  programs  They  screamed  to 
high  heaven  that  since  a  gun  took  the  life 
of  each  of  these  public  figures,  then  all  puns 
were  bad  and  all  puns  must  go  They  had 
citizens  so  brainwashed  that  some  actually 
surrendered  their  firearms  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

This  clever  TV  propaganda  accomplished 
Its  purpose — It  created  a  national  guilt  com- 
plex. It  conditioned  the  minds  of  millions  of 
Americans  to  believe  that  somehow  America 
is  a  crime-infested  society  In  which  all  the 
people  are  responsible  for  the  actions  of  a 
few  As  a  consequence  of  this  line  of  warped 
reasoning,  all  Americans  shoiiUl  give  up  their 
puns  to  cleanse  them.'^elves  of  guilt.  The  TV 
propagandists  never  explained  how  taking 
away  guns  of  law  abiding  cltlyens  would  stop 
criminals — nor  did  some  citizens  ask  this  of 
themselves. 

The  people  were  not  told  there  are  20.000 
laws  in  the  TT  S  dealing  with  gun  control 
nor  that  a  real  cause  for  Increased  crime  Is 
failure  to  permit  our  policemen  to  enforce 
these  existing  laws  against  known  and  re- 
peating criminals. 

Another  movement  for  federal  gun  control 
followed  the  Milton  Eisenhowers  Commis- 
sion on  Violence  report  which  blamed  crime 
not  on  criminals  but  on  guns  Somehow  it 
has  been  made  to  appear  that  if  the  govern- 
ment collected  all  the  guns,  the  gun  crimes 
would  decrease. 

The  latest  effort  to  outlaw  guns  by  the 
anti-gun  people  Is  to  blame  the  recent  out- 
break of  shootings  of  police  officers  on  guns. 
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Again,  many  of  the  anti-gun  people  defend 
with  crocodile  tears  the  outlaw  who  pulls  the 
trigger.  According  to  this  line  of  reasonlnp 
we  should  outlaw  cars  and  airplanes  because 
BO  many  deaths  have  been  caused  by  automo- 
bile wrecks  and  airplane  crashes — or  liquor 
because  some  crimes  are  committed  by  drunk- 
ards. But,  we  don't  hear  cries  for  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  narcotics  laws  because  of 
addict  crimes.  Instead  the  program  is  always 
rehabilitate  the  offender.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  same  people  who  call  for  outlawing  guns 
advocate  legalizing  marijuana. 

One  of  the  many  gun  control  bills  intro- 
duced iu  Congress.  H.R  8828,  wotild  provide 
for  registration  of  all  firearms,  including 
shotguns,  with  the  US.  Treasury  Department 
by  September  1,  1973.  and  is  aimed  at  the 
eventual  outlawing  of  private  ownership  of 
handguns  entirely  It  would  require  regis- 
tration of  all  ammunition  sales  Including 
rifle  and  shotgun  ammunition  sales  which 
were  eliminated  from  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act.  While  Congress  exempted  rifle  and  shot- 
gun ammunition  from  registration,  the  re- 
quirement still  applies  on  all  .22  rlmfire 
ammunition  as  well  as  handpun  ammunition 
The  House  of  Representatives  voted  last  year 
to  delete  the  record-keeping  requirement  on 
22'8  but  the  session  ended  before  the  Senate 
took  action.  H.R.8828  calls  for  a  two  year 
Imprisonment  and  a  fine  up  to  $2000  for 
every  owner  of  any  kind  of  gun  whatsoever 
If  he  falls  to  register  the  firearm  wrlth  the 
Treasury  Department  Of  course,  registration 
would  cost  a  fee  and  provide  another  means 
of  tax  revenue. 

Another  bill.  HJl.  8501.  would  require  na- 
tional registration  of  all  firearms  and  would 
establish  licensing  standards  for  the  pos- 
session of  firearms. 

After  a  3'/^  year  study,  which  cost  tax- 
payers an  estimated  $850,000,  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Reform  of  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Laws  recommended  In  Its  final  report  to 
Congress  on  January  7,  1971.  the  outlawing 
of  private  ownership  of  handguns  except  for 
the  police  and  the  military  as  well  as  the 
registration  of  all  rifles  and  shotguns  owned 
by  private  persons. 

The  Commission,  like  many  other  backers 
of  federal  gun  control  laws,  concluded  falsely 
that  fewer  firearms  would  result  in  fewer 
murders.  One  U.S  Senator  has  even  proposed 
a  law  to  register  "every  gun  In  America," 
Registration,  as  lessons  of  history  prove,  is 
the  first  step  toward  total  confiscation, 

Oun  registration  laws  In  New  York  and 
Washington,  DC  prove  that  laws  do  not 
prevent  criminals  from  procuring  pvms  It  Is 
rlcilculous  to  believe  that  a  criminal  who 
would  violate  the  law  to  rob.  rape  and  kill 
would  obey  giui  control  laws  But,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  let's  suppose  a  criminal 
was  unable  to  own  a  gun  because  of  pun 
registration  repulatlons.  If  he  was  deter- 
mined to  act  he  need  only  steal  a  pun  The 
papers  frequently  report  police  stations  or 
National  Ouard  armories  rtjbbed  of  firearms 
Or,  if  he  couldn't  find  a  pun  to  kill  with, 
he  d  use  some  other  weapons  We  read  of 
murders  by  switchblade,  razor  and  knife  but 
no  one  has  suggested  a  switchblade  control 
law. 

The  New  'V'ork  Daily  News  of  August  1, 
1971.  estimated  that  in  New  York  City  there 
were  400.000  legally  registered  rifles  and 
shotguns,  and  that  unce  the  retclstration  of 
flrfarms,  which  began  in  Pebruary  of  1968, 
no  legally  owned  rifle  or  shotgun  had  been 
used  in  a  homicide  in  New  York  City 

This  Is  strong  evidence  that  murders  are 
caused  by  criminals  not  by  guns  Just  as  auto- 
mobile aocldents  are  caused  by  careless  mo- 
torists and  not  by  automobiles  As  it  is  the 
man  behind  the  wheel  of  the  auto,  so  it  is 
the  man  pulling  the  trigger  who  needs  con- 
trolling by  law  Auto  drivers  we  license,  but 
none  of  the  anU-gun  people  ha«  yet  sug- 
gested teaching  firearm  control  eind  marks- 
manship to  prevent  carelesaoeaB.  What  needs 
to  be  done  la  to  punish  criminals — criminals 
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need  controlling,  not  the  guns  of  law  abiding 

Citizens. 

Another  Indication  that  regl-slration  of 
guns  doesn't  curtail  crime  Is  provided  by  a 
recent  FBI  crime  report  lor  the  first  quarter 
of  1971  Chicago,  New  York  City,  and  Phila- 
delphia registered  623  murders  during  the 
three  months  covered  by  the  report  as  com- 
pared to  only  531  for  the  similar  period  in 
1970 — This  was  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
8  cities  also  have  the  strictest  gun  control 
laws  In  the  nation.  If  gun  control  laws  were 
the  answer  to  reducing  crime,  murders  in 
thete  cities  should  have  decreased  rather  than 
tiicreased.  FurLhermore,  where  there  are  rigid 
gun  laws  crlminalB  with  guns  assume  that 
their  victims  are  likely  to  be  unarmed  mak- 
ing the  criminal  bolder  and  commission  of 
the  crime  easier 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  current  propaganda 
line  being  fed  by  antl-gim  advocates  to  the 
American  people  in  appealing  for  more  rigid 
gun  control  laws  Is  that  more  and  more  po- 
licemen are  being  killed  with  puns.  No  one 
reminds  the  people  that  most  officeis  are  un- 
der orders  not  to  draw  or  shoot  unless  first 
shot  at  The  people  are  not  told  that  of  the 
arrested  killers  of  policemen.  BIS-  had  been 
arrested  previously  and  571  had  l>een  con- 
victed mainly  of  crimes  of  violence.  This 
means,  of  course  that  most  of  the  cop  shoot- 
ers had  guns  i:iegally  under  Federal  laws  and 
many  State  or  local  laws.  Most  of  the  guns 
traced  to  Black  Panthers,  who  during  the 
past  three  years  murdered  nine  law  officers 
and  wounded  fifty-six  more  with  gvm  shots, 
were  found  to  have  been  acquired  by  theft. 
Registration  of  firearms  wrouldn't  have  helped 
these  offlcerf.  but  taklnp  the  handcuffs  off 
the  police  officers  might  have  prevented  sev- 
eral   deaths    and    woundlngs    of   our   police. 

The  National  Police  Officers  Association  of 
America  summarized  the  cace  against  gun 
control  laws  In  a  resolution : 

"Restrictive  anti-gun  laws  do  not  succeed 
In  disarming  the  criminal  but  do  disarm  the 
law-abiding  citizen." 

Concerned  and  Informed  Americans  know 
that  so  long  as  local  police  forces  are  strong 
and  independent  and  controlled  by  the  peo- 
ple at  the  local  level  and  so  long  as  indi- 
vidual Americans  have  the  right  to  own  and 
possess  firearms,  there  can  be  no  takeover 
by  criminals  nor  by  totalitarian  forces  And 
this  would  be  so  regardless  of  so-called  UN. 
treaties  and  disarmament  deals  Including 
SALT  This  would  be  so  regardless  of  plans 
of  regional  planners  to  merge  and  central- 
ize local  police  forces  into  ever  larger  metro 
and  regional  forces  under  control  of  ap- 
pointed rather  than  elected  officials,  lead- 
ing eventually  to  a  national  police  foroe — 
the  direct  opposite  of  our  local  police.  This 
being  so.  the  full  impiementation  of  many  of 
the  present  socialistic  conoentrations  of  pow- 
er in  Washington  bureaucrats  must  be  de- 
layed until  firearms  are  taken  from  the  cit- 
izens. 

History  time  and  time  again  confirms  that 
the  confiscation  of  firearms  Inevitably  leads 
to  enslavement  of  people  One  necessarily 
follows  the  other  because  only  an  apathetic 
people  would  ever  surrender  their  firearms 
and  after  that,  police  state  control  comes 
rapidly. 

C\iban  pun  laws  under  BaTlsta  were  In- 
tended to  prevent  Castro  puerrlllas  from  ob- 
taining firearms  but  only  the  loyal  Cubans 
registered  their  guns  Csstro's  revolution- 
aries did  mn  abide  by  the  law  So  Castro  has 
all  the  gunc  and  the  Cubans  do  not  even 
have  Cuba, 

In  Caechoslovakla.  a  fi.'-ewrms  registration 
and  control  law  gave  the  Ooo-imunist  occu- 
pying forces  a  prepared  llFt  to  locale  guns 
and  diaann  citizens  making  them  defense- 
less to  i-he  CommunlBt  takeover 

Increasing  numbers  of  inlomrjed  Ameri- 
cans are  becofnlng  aware  of  the  approaching 
police  state  in  the  United  States  Ttoe  dem- 
ODstrators  and  so-called  dvU  rlg:tate  activ- 
ists are  being  exploited  a^  a  means  to  con- 
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centr»t«  more  and  more  power.  TTie  persist- 
ent drive  for  registration  of  firearms  along 
with  the  promotion  of  a  national  police 
force  •hovild  be  warning  enough.  If  gun  laws 
are  passed  and  the  police  state  la  eetabllahed. 
the  flame  of  individual  liberty  will  have  been 
extinguished.  But.  this  need  not  and  must 
not  occur. 

America  U  now  in  the  process  of  disarm- 
ing Itself  as  well  as  Its  citizens.  The  Oun 
Control  Act  of  1968  allowed  the  federal  gov- 
ernment a  foot  In  the  door  of  the  home  of 
Indlvldiinl  Americans  to  take  away  their  guns 
Just  as  the  Omnlbvis  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  f)ermlts  a  federal  foot  In 
the  door  of  the  local  police  preclDct.  And. 
advocates  of  regional  plannli^  are  working 
for  the  phasing  out  of  the  local  .sheriff,  who 
has  the  vital  function  of  the  Pi^sse  Comltatus 
of  deputizing  every  able-bodied  citizen  to 
protect  his  people  if  conditions  should  so 
warrant.  Rioters,  InsurrecllonlaU.  and  even 
federal  authorities  mut  yield  to  parish  or 
county  law  enforcement  in  the  nuts  and 
bolta  enforcement  of  the  law.  Centralized 
tyranny  cannot  stand  against  the  people 
power  of  approximately  3.000  parish  and 
county  governments  In  the  United  States. 
nor   should    It    be    allowed    to. 

The  Second  Amendment  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  the  US.  Constitution  provides  that 
the  "right  of  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  Infringed."  To  guarant<>e  that 
our  citizens  retain  this  right.  I  have  Intro- 
duced H  R  377,  to  exempt  anomunltion  from 
Federal  regulation  under  the  Oun  Control 
Act  of  1968  and  H  R.  378,  to  repeal  In  Its  en- 
tirety the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  price  of  our  people  keeping  their  guns 
Is  far  leas'  than  the  risk  of  taking  the  guna 
and  chancing  a  police  state. 
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port,  for  the  last  quarter,  the  reports  will  be 
discontinued  until  about  1973  because  the 
formula  on  which  the  flgurea  are  compiled 
win  be  updated  with  Information  from  the 
1970  census. 
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MANIPULATING       STATISTICS 
THE  NATION'S  ECONOMY 


ON 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    tLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  the  As- 
sociated Press  carried  a  .startling  an- 
nouncement early  this  week  which 
should  be  of  grave  concern  to  all  of  us. 

After  quoting  a  Labor  Department  re- 
port which  shows  that  the  joble.ss  rate 
for  black  workers  rose  from  11.9  to  14.1 
percent  in  the  la.st  quarter,  the  Depart- 
ment announced  it  will  not  keep  those 
statistics  In  1973. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  today  the 
AP  story  which  shows  an  effort  to  con- 
ceal vital  facts  on  the  economy. 

I  hope  the  Labor  Committee  will  inves- 
tigate this  new  procedure. 

The  AP  article  follows: 
Jobless  Ratk  Up   for  Poor  Blacks 

The  tinemployment  rate  for  Negroes  In 
poor  neighborhoods  Increased  by  more  than 
2  percent  during  the  third  quarter  of  1971, 
while  decreasing  more  than  1  percent  for 
whites  living  In  the  same  areas,  the  Labor 
Department  says. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  report.  Is- 
sued yesterday,  said  the  overall  jobless  rate 
for  poverty  neighborhoods  In  the  100  largest 
cities  edged  up  from  10.1  i>ercent  to  10.4 
during   three  months  ending  In  September. 

The  Jobless  rate  for  black  workers  rose 
from  11  9  to  14  1  percent,  while  It  dropped 
from  9  1  to  8  percent  for  whites  Nationally, 
unemployment  was  about  6  percent  of  the 
work  force. 

The  buTMu  uUd  that  after  one  more  re- 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASaACHlrSZTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
collea^rues  the  statement  of  Congressman 
Silvio  Conte  before  Uie  Small  Busine«s 
Sutx^ommtttee  of  the  Senate  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Cumniittee 
in  Boston  Mass  .  last  week  regarding  the 
critical  oil  situation  In  New  England  and 
the  financial  burden  It  places  on  all 
American  consumers. 

As  Mr.  Conte  states,  the  "unprece- 
dented privileges  and  protection"  ex- 
tended to  tlie  domestic  oil  Indastry,  the 
continuation  of  the  archaic  and  oppres- 
sive cil  Import  quota  policy  and  the 
present  administrations  disregard  of  the 
unique  oil  problems  of  New  England  form 
a  picture  of  favoritism  to  the  majors 
which  allows  them  to  insulate  them.selves 
from  domestic  competition  and  merci- 
lessly squeeze  the  American  consumers' 
pocketbooks. 

Mr.  Conte  points  up  the  Immediate- 
need  for  some  realistic  chanues  in  Gov- 
ernment oil  pohcy  for  relief  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  rest  of  the  country.  As  he 
puts  it,  it  is  "for  all  of  us  to  carr>-  the 
message  beyond  New  Engltind  .so  that  all 
Americans  will  realize  t.'ie  pervasive  ad- 
verse effects  they  suffer'  because  of  pres- 
ent oil  jxjlicy. 

I  commend  Mr.  Conte's  speech  to  my 
collea.gues: 

Remarks  by  thi  Honorable  Silvio  O  Conte 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  a  great  pleaaure  for  me 
to  appear  before  you  again  to  discuss  gov- 
ernment oil  policy  and  what  can  be  done  to 
alleviate.  If  not  eliminate,  the  terrible  bur- 
den which  U  has  placed  on  all  American  oon- 
sumers.  especially  those  of  us  In  New  Eng- 
land. 

I  also  want  to  commend  both  you  and  Sen- 
ator Brooke  for  your  outstanding  leadership 
In  this  effort.  Reluctantly,  let  me  also  com- 
mend you  for  your  good  JudKnient  In  recruit- 
ing one  of  the  most  viilued  staff  members 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee  on 
which  I  serve  as  ranking  Republican,  your 
able  new  counsel  T.  J.  Oden. 

It  Is  especially  fitting  that  you  have 
brought  these  hearings  to  the  capital  of  the 
Common wetilth,  New  England's  largest  city. 
Nowhere  are  our  citizens  more  adversely  af- 
fected by  government  oil  policy — except.  I 
might  add.  In  my  own  area  of  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts. Since'  October  1  of  this  year  the 
new  low-sulphur  residual  oil  requirements 
In  my  area  «u^  lower  than  comparable  stand- 
ards, not  only  In  New  York  State  but  also 
In  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  And  the 
bulk  of  residual  coming  to  these  arefus.  as 
well  as  to  Western  Massachusetts  Is  shipped 
out  of  Albany  With  no  are«  but  Western 
Massachusetts  requiring  such  low  sulphur 
oil  out  of  Albany  we  face  an  acute  supply 
problem  there,  to  say   nothing  of  price 

It  is,  of  course,  critical  that  we  ae  New 
England  representatives  In  the  Congress  p«y 


attention  to  this  and  other  special  problems 
affecting  our  region.  As  of  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  this  statement,  we  still  have  had 
no  word  on  the  pending  decision  on  our  re- 
quest for  an  expanded  No  2  oil  Import  pro- 
gram for  1972  I  need  not  belabor  our  vital 
reqiilremeiit-s  in  this  area  Tliey  are  familiar 
to  all  of  lus  But  there  Is  simply  no  excuse  for 
further  delay  Every  day  that  goes  by  with- 
out a  deci.slon  Is  precious  time  lost  In  the  ef- 
fort to  secure  commitments  of  lower  cost  for- 
eign oil.  especially  from  Europe  where  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  secure  some  of  that  su  i- 
ply. 

Another  Immediate  problem  to  our  region 
Is  the  movement  by  the  Interior  Department 
In  the  ominous  direction  of  relmposlng 
quotas  on  residual  oil.  All  of  us  here  worked 
far  too  long  In  the  early  sixties  to  get  the 
burden  of  those  quotas  lifted  to  see  their 
return.  Recently  I  drafted  a  letter  of  com- 
ment to  Interior  Department's  Oil  Import 
Administration,  signed  by  all  of  my  New  Eng- 
land House  colleagues  and  over  half  of  the 
New  York  delegation.  In  opposition  to  this 
dangerous  step  and  calling  for  public  hear- 
ings. And  I  know  that  you  led  a  similar  ef- 
fort. Mr    Chairman.  In  the  Senate. 

I  presume  the  response  you  received  was 
similar  to  mine,  this  Is  allegedly  not  a 
change  In  policy,  so  hearings  are  not  re- 
quired. I  also  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  of 
comment  to  General  Lincoln.  Chairman  of 
the  OH  Policy  Committee,  and  his  reply  may 
be  worth  noting  While  repeating  the  same 
line  about  no  change  in  policy.  General  Lin- 
coln did  assure  me  that — and  I  quote — "no 
decision  ...  to  modify  subertantlvely  con- 
trols over  the  importation  of  residual  fuels 
Into  District  1"  will  be  made  "without  the 
fiUl  and  careful  consideration  of  the  OU 
Policy  Committee." 

In  view  of  the  track  record  of  the  OPC 
this  is  small  comfort — but  It  Is  some  assur- 
ance that  this  move  will  not  be  made  hastily. 
On  the  question  of  whether  Interior  vklU  ac- 
tually adopt  the  proposed  amendments,  the 
answer  Is  anyone's  guees  Perhaps,  however, 
the  ma.sslve  opposition  to  It  we  have  helped 
to  generate  might  have  the  effect  of  postpon- 
ing It  Indefinitely.  Wlille  we  all  hope  so.  we 
must  keep  close  watch  on  developments  In 
this  field. 

But,  while  we  must  remain  vigilant  about 
New  England's  special  problems,  I  am  con- 
vinced It  Is  essential  for  pU  of  us  to  carry 
the  message  beyond  New  England,  so  that 
all  Americans  will  realize  the  pervasive  ad- 
verse effects  they  suffer,  not  only  as  a  result 
of  the  oil  Import  quotas  system,  but  also  as 
a  result  of  a  vast  array  of  Ixrth  federal  and 
state  laws  extending  unprecedented  priv- 
ileges and  protection  to  the  domestic  oil 
Industry. 

Before  turrUng  to  one  major  aspect  of  this 
network  of  privileges.  I  must  make  one  more 
comment  on  the  regional  asj>ect  of  this  na- 
tional problem  Mr  Chairman,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  the  testimony  of 
the  Humble  Oil  witness  who  recently  ap- 
peared before  you  In  Washington  In  oppos- 
ing the  No.  2  oil  Import  program  this  gentle- 
men had  the  colossal  airogance  to  say  that 
he  and  Humble  were  against  special  privileges 
to  any — and  I  quote — "special  Interest 
group,"  referring  to  those  of  us  In  the  North- 
east Such  monumental  hyprocrlsy  Is  abso- 
lutely staggering.  No  Industry  In  the  world 
has  had  more  "special  Interest"  legislation 
adopted  than  has  his  own. 

And,  while  I  am  on  the  subjert  of  regional 
disparities,  all  of  us  should  remember  that 
the  States  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  both  have 
severance  taxes,  so  their  state  revenues  de- 
pend heavily  on  the  profits  which  the  major 
oil  companies  generate  Moreoiver,  Texas  does 
not  even  have  on  income  tax.  Why  on  earth 
should  we  in  New  England  be  forced  to  sub- 
sidize Texas  and  Louisiana  taxpayers 
through  the  payment  of  unconscionably 
high  oil  prices? 
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But  I  am  not  here  simply  to  rage  against 
the  power  these  few  major  oil  compajUes 
have  acquired,  I  believe  it  U  more  Important 
for  us  to  seek  to  understand  where  that 
power  Is  derived.  Rather  than  simply  seeking 
temporary  relief  from  the  Immediate  sltua- 
tlon  through  the  granting  of  a  small  addl- 
Uonal  amount  of  foreign  oil,  I  am  convinced 
we  mu.st  instead  Identify  the  causes  why  do- 
mestic oU  and  gas  are  not  actively  compet- 
itive and  then  publicize  the  record  as  wide- 
ly ae  possible.  If  we  can  tell  that  story  effec- 
tively, we  should  be  able  to  produce  an  un- 
precedented consumers  euid  taxpayers  revolt. 

We  In  New  England  and  all  US  Consumers 
are  at  the  end  of  a  long  supply  Hue  for  en- 
ergy Oil,  produced  domestically  or  abroad. 
is  the  largest  single  energy  component  Out 
of  that  commodity,  we  must  draw  the  basic 
energy  requirements  for  home  heating  and 
electricity,  for  Industrial  power,  and  for 
transportation.  Every  product  of  a  New  Eng- 
land factory  bears  a  heavy  penalty  for  this 
energy  ooet,  a  penalty  heavier  for  this  area 
tlian  for  any  other  part  of  the  United  States 

The  length  of  the  physical  supply  line  Is 
equalled  by  the  length  and  complexity  of  the 
chain  otf  industrial  organization  which  must 
operate  to  bring  us  the  basic  energy  supply. 
That  industrial  organization,  highly  pro- 
tected and  enormously  profitable,  functions 
without  active  competition.  Over  the  past  40 
years,  although  actual  costs  of  producing 
energy  raw  materials  and  processing  It  Into 
raw  materials  have  been  nearly  level,  if  not 
actually  lower,  because  of  vast  technological 
advauioes.  the  prices  we  pay  have  continually 
Increased  And  what  was  then,  40  years  ago, 
an  aggressively  competitive  Industry,  with 
Independente  at  all  levels  competing  Inten- 
sively to  furnish  the  basic  needs  at  low 
prices,  has  now  become  a  highly  Integrated, 
non-competlilve  operation.  In  which  giant 
IndUidual  companies  act  jointly.  In  close 
comtrtnatlun.  In  exploration,  production, 
transportation,  refining,  and  even.  In  some 
Instances,  in  marketing,  the  Individual  prod- 
ucts. 

Thf  concentration  In  the  petroleum  Indvis- 
try.  aided  by  an  ineffective  antitrust  enforce- 
ment policy.  In  combination  with  •  series  of 
special  interest  legislation  has  given  the  ma- 
jor* the  ability  to  set  prlcee  free  of  the  bur- 
dens of  competitive  forces.  This  has  not  only 
caused  hardships  In  New  England  but 
throughout  the  country.  To  cite  Just  two  ex- 
ample*, residual  oil  prices  are  much  higher 
outside  the  east  coast  where  It  is  still  under 
quota,  and.  as  the  T'ask  Force  noted,  all 
Americans  pay  something  In  the  order  of 
tiiree  to  four  cents  a  gallon  more  for  gaso- 
line because  of  quotas.  Import  quotas  are  not 
the  whole  story,  of  course.  Some  basic  ques- 
tions must  t)e  raised  about  the  entire  scheme 
of  government  oil  policy  to  explain  why  we  In 
New  England,  and  all  Americans,  are  In  this 
predicament. 

One  of  many  ways  to  begin  is  to  ask  why 
mu£t  heating  oil  In  New  England  be  so  much 
more  expensive  than  It  Is  just  across  the 
border  In  Canada?  We  all  know  the  consum- 
er's agony  of  witnessing  cheap  foreign  oU 
being  landed  in  Portland,  and  plf>ed  right  up 
to  Montreal  where  It  Is  sold  for  far  less  than 
we  pay.  The  obvious  answer,  the  cause  of  this 
discrimination.  Is  the  oil  Import  quota 
system. 

But  this  "answer"  only  gives  rise  to  an- 
other question;  why  are  import  quotas  so 
Important?  To  "protect  National  Security" 
Is  the  high-sounding  reason  we  are  given.  We 
pn.>tect  our  energy  future  by  most  heavily 
using  our  domestic  energy  base  now  I  submit 
that  as  much  "National  Security"  lies  In  New 
England's  homes  and  factories  as  In  Tex€is 
oil  fields.  But  even  If  I'm  wrong.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  system  of  governmental  laws  and 
regulations  does  not  Insure,  but  in  fact 
threatens  that  very  security. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  principal  reason  for  the  existence  of  quot- 
as is  to  guarantee  the  effectiveness  of  state 
production  controls,  or  proratlonlng.  With- 
out the  quotas,  m  President  Nixon's  Task 
Porce  noted  In  urging  their  replacement  by 
a  tariff,  proratlonlng  would  fall  like  a  house 
of  cards.  Its  purpose,  to  artificially  hold  down 
production  to  keep  up  demand  and  prices — 
would  be  defeated  by  unlimited  Import* 

While  an  end  to  quotas  Is  therefore  the 
most  obvious  route  to  ending  proratlonlng. 
more  than  a  decade  of  fighting  quotas  has 
shown  us  all  what  a  tremendous  challenge 
that  Is.  There  Is  reason  to  expect  over  the 
next  several  years  a  great  Increase  In  imports. 
Even  some  of  the  majors  concede  this  must 
come.  Perhaps  as  this  develops,  the  obvious 
logic  of  lifting  quotas  completely  may 
prevail. 

But  for  the  short  run,  our  best  chance  to 
break  up  the  combination  of  government 
fortifications  against  competition  and  price 
and  supply  relief  may  well  be  to  try  and 
defeat   pn>ratloning  more  directly. 

As  we  all  know,  state  production  controls 
interfere  with  Interstate  commerce  which, 
under  our  Constitution,  lies  solely  in  the  fed- 
eral domain  Such  conduct  would  be  prohlb- 
11  ed  without  the  expre.ss  delegation  of  this 
authority  contained  In  the  Connally  Hot  OU 
Act  of  1935. 

TTie  Connally  Act,  which  bans  the  Inter- 
state shipment  of  "hot  oil,"  that  is.  oil  pro- 
duced In  violation  of  state  production  con- 
trols. Is  quite  a  contradictory  document. 
WhUe  proratlonlng  has  been  stipported  by 
the  theory  that  It  is  strictly  a  conservation 
practice,  even  the  state  regulatory  agencies, 
as  well  as  the  President's  Task  Force,  have  ad- 
mitted this  Is  a  charade  Indeed  the  Connally 
Act  Itself,  while  ostensibly  designed  solely 
to  prevent  waste,  expressly  recognized  the 
danger  of  price  fixing  through  unduly  restric- 
tive production  controls.  Section  4  of  the 
Act  ( 16  use.  Section  715c)  dlrecU  the  Pres- 
ident to  suspend  the  Act  whenever  he  finds 
production  so  limited  that  It  produces  such 
a  gap  between  supply  and  demand  that  It 
results  In  an  undue  burden  on  Interstate 
commerce. 

In  December  1970.  when  the  President  re- 
moved federal  offshore  oil  production  from 
I'dluntarUy  complying  with  state  proratlon- 
lng, he  said  that  these  controls  are  not 
needed  for  national  security  and — and  here 
I  am  quoting-  that  these  controls  "actually 
Interfere  with  the  freedom  of  our  domestic 
market  system." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  what  could 
be  a  clearer  Indication  that  the  President 
had,  In  fact,  found  there  Is  an  undue  bur- 
den or  interstate  oommerce  here.  When  I 
called  this  to  his  attention,  and  urged  him 
to  suspend  the  Act,   I  was  unsuccessful. 

The  President's  failure  here,  of  course.  Is 
not  unique.  No  President  has  ever  suspended 
the  Connally  Act.  What  is  more  shocking. 
however,  Is  that  no  President  has  ever  even 
compiled  with  another  provision  of  the  Act. 
Section  5  (15  US  C.  Section  716di.  that  re- 
quires the  careful  gathering  of  data  on  which 
to  make  an  informed  judgment  whether  or 
not  there  1p  an  undue  burden  on  commerce. 

It  Is  one  thing  for  critics  like  tis  to  claim 
that  suspension  Is  called  for.  It  is  quite  an- 
other for  any  Chief  Executive  to  flatly  refuse 
to  perform  his  duty  and  study  the  question. 

Tills  sad  history  of  no n -enforcement  is 
wliy  I  am  convinced  that  the  Connally  Act 
must  be  repealed.  Ninety  of  my  House  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  In  co-sponsoring  a 
bill  to  do  this.  Senator  Proxmlre  has  also 
Introduced  this  legislation,  and  I  commend 
its  supfwrt  to  this  C'Hnmittee. 

I  have  stressed  the  Connally  Act  here  not 
only  because  it  Is  such  a  key  element  in 
the  price  and  control  system,  but  also,  be- 
cause it  fortunately  falls  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  House  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications  and  Power.  We 
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in  New  England  are  Indeed  fortunate  that 
its  Chairman  Is  Torbert  Macdonald  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Moreover.  Its  ranking  minority 
member  Is  Hastings  Keith,  also  of  Massachu- 
setts hnd  Congressman  Robert  Tieman  of 
Rhf>de  Island  Is  also  a  memljer  All  three  are 
c-o-Bponsors  of  my  1^1  to  repeal  the  Con- 
i.aily  Act. 

There  Is  also  legislation  pending  In  the 
Macdonald  subcommittee  to  renew  what  is 
called  the  Interstate  OU  Compact.  The  Com- 
pact bill  merely  authorises  the  convening 
of  an  Interrtate  Oil  Compact  Commission 
made  up  of  state  officials  from  ail  oil-produc- 
ing states.  Such  a  Commission  does  not  ap- 
pear to  require  any  federal  approval  The 
best  evidence  of  this  Is  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Compact  Commission  has 
already  held  another  meeting  since  the  Com- 
pact expired  in  September,  1971. 

WhUe  it  is  essentially  an  -unneceasary  body, 
utthout  any  power  uhatsoeier,  the  major 
oil  companies  have  attacJied  greet  symbolic 
importance  to  its  re-enactment  My  own 
view  is  that  the  Compact  serves  chiefly  to 
divert  our  attention  from  the  real  evU  done 
to  the  consumer  by  state  proratlonlng. 

Despite  what  I  am  stu-e  has  been  intense 
industry  pressure  Chairman  Macdonald  has 
resisted  acting  on  the  Compact,  and  is  still 
considering  holding  expanded  hearings  on 
the  bill  to  repeal  the  Connally  Act. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  rldlculotis  that, 
despite  the  so-called  concern  for  national 
security,  the  mechanisms  for  controlling  oil 
price  and  supply — import  quotas  and  pro- 
rationing,  are  responsibilities  divided  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  the  states 
The  obvious  need  for  a  coherent  single,  na- 
tional energv-  policy,  which  all  of  vis  now  rec- 
ognize convinces  me  that  we  should  end  this 
dual  system  of  government  controls. 

In  any  event,  quotas  and  proratlonlng  are 
so  interrelated.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Mac- 
donald subcommittee  might  examine  this 
whole  structure.  If  this  entire  scheme  is  ex- 
posed to  close  scrutiny,  all  of  us.  at  the  lea-st, 
will  be  In  a  better  position  to  Increase  the 
raiiks  of  those  who  understand,  and  will 
hopefully  oppKKe,  the  entire  price-supply 
control  machinery  or  quotas  and  pro- 
rationing. 

Mr  Chairman  I  hoi>e  that  this  discussion 
of  somewhat  familiar  territory  has  not  only 
helped  to  put  the  dimensions  of  our  prob- 
lem In  i)erspectlve.  but  also  perhap*  sug- 
gested a  strategy  of  opposing  the  present 
system  which  all   of  U5  nUght  find  useful 

Before  closing.  Id  like  to  return  to  the 
subject  of  quotas,  to  note  one  further  In- 
consistency relating  to  the  result  it  pro- 
duces. 

TTie  more  complete  rationale  for  quotas  is 
that  higher  prices  through  quotas  are  needed 
to  produce  suflBclent  profits  to  encourage  fur- 
ther domestic  exploration  and  development 
Isn't  It  interesting  though  that  the  majors 
are  eager  to  spend  tremendous  stims  to  drill 
for  and  produce  oil  in  the  North  Sea  In  the 
Atlantic  off  Canadian  shores  and  elsewhere — 
all  to  be  sold  on  the  world  market  at  prices 
far  cheaper  than  domestic  prices  Why  don't 
we  see  slmUar  serious  exploration  efforts  in 
the  lower  forty-eight? 

We  all  know  the  real  answer  to  that— the 
answer  Is  that  the  majors  have  a  beautiful 
system.  Insulating  themselves  from  compe- 
tition here  at  home  They  are  able  to  squeeze 
the  most  they  can  from  the  American  con- 
sumers, and  at  the  same  time  do  very  well 
abroad. 

In  closing  Mr  Chairman  I  again  want  to 
thank  you  for  bringing  these  hearings  to 
New  England,  which  Is  indeed  the  area  most 
adversely  affected  by  government  oil  policy 
But  I  know  you  share  my  view  that  It  Is  we 
In  New  England  who  must  carry  the  message 
throughout  the  nation.  It  Is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  Join  you  in  that  etTort 
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KTTJ.FIR 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  n.oRiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREHENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr.  ROGERS  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  5  weeks  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  has 
worked  on  fashioniiig  the  best  possible 
legislation  designed  to  give  this  Nation  an 
effective  program  to  fight  cancer. 

The  committee  has  now  reported  the 
bill.  HR.  10681  and  the  work  of  the 
Honorable  David  E  Satterfikld  HI  of 
Virginia  played  an  important  part  In  this 
bill. 

The  Richmond  Times-DL«ipatch  carried 
a  very  concise  editorial  on  the  Cancer 
Attack  Act  of  1971  and  recommends  Its 
passage.  I  would  like  to  include  the  edi- 
torial Into  the  Rbcord  at  this  time  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
Kn.LBi 

The  federal  goverameai  U  Intensifying  Its 
fight  agftUiAt  a  deadly  enemy — cancer. 

President  NUnn  Is  expected  to  announce  at 
Ft.  Detrlck.  Md..  today  that  thla  blolof^lcal 
warfare  research  center  will  be  converted  to 
cancer  research. 

In  Congress,  a  Hou.«e  nibconimlttee,  of 
which  Virginia's  Third  District  Rep  David  E. 
Sattertleld  m  Is  a  member,  has  Just  pro- 
duced an  alternative  to  the  President's  anti- 
cancer bin  which  passed  the  Senate  79-to-l. 

Each  of  these  developments  could  signif- 
icantly aid  mankind  In  its  war  against  the 
moet  dreaded  of  all  diseases. 

Ft.  Detrlek's  sophisticated  research  facili- 
ties are  no  longer  fully  needed  for  biological 
warfare  work  since  the  nation  Is  turning 
away  from  biological  weapons,  at  least  for  of- 
fense. So  Ft  Detrlck.  which  heretofore  has 
helped  scientists  produce  means  of  destmc- 
tlon.  henceforth  will  aid  In  the  search  for 
ways  to  save  !(f»  Ch.alk  one  up  for  humanity. 

Regrettably,  the  overall  plan  for  the  federal 
role  In  combatting  cancer  has  become  In- 
volved In  controversy  Nobody  Is  for  can- 
cer, but  Tinfortunately.  there  !s  dLsa^eement 
over  how  the  war  agaln.si  this  scovirge  should 
be  waged. 

3ome  months  ago  Sen  BCdward  M.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  on  recommendatii 'n 
of  a  cltizeiia  a<:lvlsory  panel  to  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  In- 
tnxluced  a  bill  to  rreate  a  new  conqueet  of 
cancer  acrencv  which  would  rep<>rt  directly  to 
the  President 

Up  to  now.  governmental  dlseaee-flghtlng 
prof^rams  have  come  under  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  many  medical  au- 
thorities deplored  the  proposal  to  remove 
the  cancer  unit  from  NIH  and  make  it  auton- 
omous. The  arxument  was  that  disease  re- 
search of  all  kinds  should  l)e  coordinated 
because  it  is  Interrelated,  in  that  dlscoverlee 
In  one  field  often  have  application  ui  others 
Also,  It  was  contended  that  if  a  separate 
autonomous  agency  were  eKtubluhed  for  can- 
cer, soon  there  would  be  demands  for  similar 
status  for  research  in  the  war  against  heart 
disease  and  other  human  allmcn'^.  with  dif- 
ferent groupK  fighting  politically  for  the 
available  federal  funds. 

So  the  Kennedy  bill  was  modified  to  cre- 
ate a  strange  creature,  a  cancer  agency  os- 
tensibly a  part  of  NIH  but  which  would  have 
a  separate  budget  and  would  report  directly 
to  the  President  It  was  this  curious  setup 
endorsed  by  the  Nixon  administration  which 
the  Senate  approved  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote,  that  of  Sen  Oaylord  Nelson, 
Wisconsin  Democrat. 

The  near-unanlmotis  vote  In  the  Senate 
wa3  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  fact  that  no 
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politician  wants  to  appear  to  be  against  can- 
cer research.  But  Rep  Satterfleld  and  his  col- 
leag:ties  on  the  ■utKommtttea  have  taken  a 
more  logical  view  of  the  whole  problem  and 
have  come  forth  with  a  bill  which  would 
keep  the  anti-cancer  agency  In  the  NIH  but 
would  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  a 
three-member  panel  to  monitor  cancer  re- 
-".earch  efforts  for  the  White  House  and  thus 
keep  the  President  fully  infc  rmed  and  cloeely 
Involved  In  the  battle  against  the  great  killer. 
The  American  Cancer  Society  w»nt»  au- 
tonomous or  semi-autonomous  status  for 
the  anticancer  governmental  agency,  but 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
naajorlty  of  the  medical  experts  who  have 
.•ipoken  on  the  subject  favor  the  NIH  ap- 
proach The  HoMFe  bill,  which  carries  a  three- 
year  tl.5  billion  appropriation  for  a  conquest 
of  cancer  effort  through  the  NIH,  should  be 
approved  as  providing  the  best  means  of  In- 
ten.slfy)ng  the  war  against  the  most  terrible 
of  all  hiimun  physical   maladies. 


DEATH  OP  MARY  E.  SWITZER 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    YOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1971 

Mr  CAREY  of  New  York  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  handicapped  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world  lost  a  great  champion  with  the 
tragic  death,  from  cancer,  this  past 
weekend  of  Mary  E.  Switzer,  who  for  20 
years  directed  the  great  Federal-State 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  handicapped  Miss 
Switzer  who  had  retired  from  Federal 
service  in  1970  after  a  48-year  career, 
served  from  1950  to  1967  as  administra- 
tor of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration. With  the  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  1967.  she  became  admin- 
istrator of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  a  post  she  held  until  her  rctire- 
ment. 

Mary  Swit^er's  contribution  to  the  vo- 
cational rehablhlation  effort  in  the 
United  States  cannot  be  summarized 
ea.slly  In  1950.  when  .she  became  Director 
of  the  OflRce  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
in  the  Federal  Security  Administration. 
the  number  of  handicapped  persons  re- 
habilitated for  useful  work  was  56,000. 
By  1970,  die  year  she  retired,  the  number 
had  increased  to  over  240.000.  In  her  first 
year  as  Director,  the  yearly  budget  of 
the  prcerram  was  only  $20  5  million;  by 
1970,  the  annual  budget  had  increased  to 
more  than  half  a  billion. 

During  her  tenure  as  Adinini.,tratt)r  of 
this  great  program  for  the  handicapped. 
Mary  Switzer  saw  and  played  a  major 
role  in  the  enactment  of  several  pieces 
of  landmark  legl.slation  to  transform  the 
program  from  a  single  grant  system  to 
a  multiprogram  approach  to  disabil- 
ity and  rehabilitation.  Tlie  Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1954 
amended  the  program  to  better  meet  the 
chanirinu  needs  of  a  changiner  nation  In 
addition  to  the  basic  program  of  grants 
to  the  States  for  providing  vocational 
reliabibtation  services  to  disabled  people, 
there  was.  as  a  result  of  the  1954  amend- 
menLo.  a  separate  system  of  grants  for 
researcn  in  rehabilitation,  another  for 
training    rehabilitation    i)er.sonnel,    an- 
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other  for  helping  the  States  to  extend 
and  improre  their  programs  of  services, 
another  for  projects  to  help  both  public 
and  private  organizations  expand  their 
rehabilitation  services.  Other  improve- 
ments included  a  broadening  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  program  of  vending 
.stands  for  the  blind,  the  use  of  basic 
grant  funds  to  improve  and  expand  re- 
habilitation facilities,  and  a  new  system 
of  financing  the  basic  grants-to-States 
program,  ending  the  financial  crisis  that 
liad  plagued  the  program  for  years. 

Miss  Switzer  also  made  an  immeasur- 
able contribution  to  ttie  passage  of  addi- 
tional Important  amendments  in  1965. 
These  amendments  provided  further  op- 
portunities for  tlie  handicapped  to  be- 
come productive  citizens  of  our  society 
The  1965  amiendments  contained  a  long 
list  of  Improvements  for  the  program 
that  Miss  Switaer  was  administering  so 
capably — the  construction  of  new  n- 
habUitatlon  facilities,  grants  to  8p>eed 
improvement  of  workshops  for  the  hand- 
icapped, a  new  method  of  allotting  Fed- 
eral funds  among  the  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  and  a  uniform 
Federal  share  of  75  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram costs,  fimding  for  statewide  plan- 
ning in  rehabilitation  In  each  State, 
elimination  of  economic  need  as  a  re- 
quirement for  obtaining  rehabilitation 
services,  and  creation  of  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Architectural  Barriers. 

Additional  amendments  in  1967  and 
1968  included  support  for  a  new  National 
Center  for  Deaf -Blind  Youth  and  Adults, 
a  special  program  for  dLsabled  migrants, 
additional  provisions  for  help  in  con- 
structing facilities,  and  a  new  grant  pro- 
gram of  vocational  evaluation  and  wqjV 
adjustment. 

The  creation  of  the  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitation Service  in  1967  with  MLsn 
Switzer  as  Adminl.strator  was  designed 
to  realine  the  service- giving  agencies  in- 
to a  new  approach  to  the  problems  of  dis- 
advantagai  people.  It  brought  together 
the  rehabilitation  agency — redesignated 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion— the  welfare  agency,  tiie  Children's 
Bureau,  and  the  Administration  on 
Aging  The  welfare  functions  were  re- 
constituted into  units,  the  Assistance 
Payments  Administration — In  charge  of 
welfare  paj-ment  activities — and  the 
Medicai  Services  Administration — in 
charge  of  Medicaid  and  related  medical 
senicfcs.  In  her  poBitlon  as  Administra- 
tor of  this  great  agency,  Miss  Switzer 
as.sumed  what  was  described  as  the  larg- 
est administrative  respon.slbility  of  any 
woman  in  government,  presiding  over  an 
annual  budget  exceeding  $8  billion. 

Describing  her  lifelong  devotion  to  the 
needs  of  the  liandicapped.  Mary  Swntzer 
said: 

My  life  with  rehablhtatlon  ha^  been  a  con- 
tinuous renewal  r)f  acta  of  faith  by  myself 
and  thousands  of  others  who  have  joined  In 
writing  the  rehabilitation  story. 

She  said ; 

The  success  nf  vocational  rehabllllAtinii 
owes  much  -  perhaps  all  that  te  distinctive 
in  the  program  -to  the  principle  that  the 
serving  person  glvee  himself  to  the  served; 
he  thiiiks  tiTsx,  of  the  disabled  person  aa  a 
human  being  In  need  of  aoraetblng  and.  In 
the  giving,  the  giver  receives  even  more,  to 
store  up  for  the  next  cycle  of  sharing. 
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Mary  E.  Switzer  was  one  serving  per- 
s(Mi  who  certainly  gave  herself  to  the 
served.  She  always  thought  first  of  the 
disabled  person  as  a  human  being  with 
human  needs  that  could  be  met  if  only 
everyone  put  forth  a  little  more  effort. 
She  certainly  did  more  than  her  share 
and  we  are  the  poorer  for  her  loss. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  USE 
ITS  INFLUENCE  WITH  GREAT 
BRITAIN  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
IRISH  PEOPLE 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1971 

Mr.     JAMES     V.     STANTON.      Mr. 

Speaker,  I  rise  without  hesitation  to  sup- 
port and  add  my  name  to  the  resolution 
before  us,  which  urges  an  end  to  "po- 
litical, social,  economic,  and  religious  dis- 
crimination" in  Northern  Ireland  and,  as 
a  means  of  achieving  this  goal,  demands 
withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  a  for- 
eign territory  where  the  British  presence 
has  brought  only  misery  and  tragedy  to 
the  people.  I  fully  agree  with  my  col- 
leagues— the  Honorable  Hugh  L.  Carey 
in  the  House  and  the  Honorable  Ed- 
WAKD  M.  Kennidy  and  Abraham  A.  Ribi- 
coJT  in  the  Senate — that  the  time  has 
come  for  our  Government  to  assert  Itself 
through  diplomatic  channels,  making  It 
clear  to  the  British  that  they  ought  to 
pull  back  across  the  Irish  Sea  and  give 
the  people  of  what  is  called  Ulster  the 
full  responsibility  for  resolving  them- 
selves the  differences  Uiat  exist  between 
them. 

I  most  decidedly  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  object  that  we  ought  not  to 
"Interfere"  In  the  internal  affairs  of  an- 
other nation.  Have  we  been  silent  In  this 
Chamber  when  people  elsewhere  were  de- 
nied their  rights?  Many  of  us  have 
spoken  out  against  the  suppression  of 
liberty  in  Communist  puppet  nations  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  against  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  against  co- 
lonialism In  Africa  and  Asia — Indeed 
against  some  of  the  actions  of  our  own 
Government  In  South  Vietnam.  To  the 
extent  that  Great  Britain  \s  an  allied  na- 
tion, we  have  an  obligation  to  speak  out 
even  more  forcefully,  and  to  use  our  in- 
fluence and  good  oCBces  to  see  to  it  that 
justice  Is  done,  that  suffering  Is  stopped 
on  an  Island  that  has  given  so  many 
of  its  sons  and  daughters  to  our  own 
Nation,  helping  to  make  us  great. 

There  Is  no  point  in  continuing  to  be- 
lieve that  British  troops  are  required  in 
Ulster  to  maintain  order.  Tliere  has  been 
no  order  under  British  rule,  and  cer- 
tainly no  justice,  and  the  situation  keeps 
deteriorating  and  grows  ever  more  omi- 
nous. The  British  must  leave,  but  I  am 
not  Insisting  that  the  withdrawal  be  pre- 
cipitate. I  have  said  l>efore.  In  a  resolu- 
tion I  Introduced  March  17,  that  the  road 
to  peace  and  justice  In  Ireland  Is  through 
an  election  that  would  be  held  under 
United  Nations  supervision.  And.  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  when  I  joined  a  group  of  my 
colleagues  in  a  letter  to  President  Nixon, 
I  proposed  that — 
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A  bipartisan  conunlaslon  of  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  apportioned  by  population,  be  set 
up  to  reach  a  solution  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  people  of  Northern  Irelaixd. 

I  join  now  In  offering  the  current  reso- 
lution, the  text  of  which  follows: 

Resolution  on  Ulstoi 

Calling   for   peace   In   Northern   Ireland    ruU 

the  establishment  of  a  united  Ireland 

Whereas,  the  continuing  violence  and 
bloodshed  In  Northern  Ireland  Is  a  cau.se  of 
the  deepest  concern  to  Americans  of  all 
faiths  and  political  persuasions; 

Whereas,  the  causes  of  the  present  conflict 
may  be  traced  to  the  systematic  and  delib- 
erate discrimination  In  housing,  employment, 
political  representation  and  educational  op- 
portunities practiced  by  the  governmental 
authorities  of  Northern  Ireland  against  the 
minority  there: 

Whereas,  the  governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  of  Northern  Ireland  have 
failed  to  end  the  bloodshed  and  have  failed 
to  establish  measures  to  meet  the  legitimate 
grievances  of  this  minority; 

Whereas,  continued  repression  and  lack  of 
fundamental  reforms  In  Northern  Ireland 
threaten  to  prolong  and  escalate  the  conflict 
and  the  denial  of  civil  liberties: 

Resolved  that  the  House  expresses  lu  deep- 
ebt  concern  over  the  present  situation  In 
Northern  Ireland  and  In  accord  with  the  fun- 
damental concepts  of  nondiscrimination, 
fairness,  democracy,  self-determination  and 
justice  requests  the  United  States  govern- 
ment at  the  highest  levels  to  virge  the  Imme- 
diate Implementation  of  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

1  Termination  of  the  current  internment 
policy  and  simultaneous  release  of  all  persons 
detained  thereunder. 

a  Pull  respect  for  the  civil  rights  of  all 
the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  and  the  ter- 
mination of  all  political,  social,  economic 
and  religious  discrimination. 

3.  Implementation  of  the  reforms  prom- 
ised by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  King- 
dom since  1968  Including  those  reforms  In 
the  fields  of  law  enforcement,  housing,  em- 
ployment and  voting  rights. 

4  Dissolution  of  the  ParUament  of  North- 
ern Ireland. 

6.  Withdrawal  of  all  British  forces  from 
Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Institution  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  under  lo- 
cal control  acceptable  to  all  parties. 

6  Convening  of  all  Interested  parties  for 
the  pvirpose  of  accomplishing  the  unification 
of  Ireland. 


METHODISTS  OPPOSE   PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.1971 

Mr.  SCHW^KNGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  following  statement,  the 
Methodists  of  this  country  are  opposed 
to  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment regarding  prayer  in  public 
buildings : 
A  Statement  Concerning  CHuacH-GovERN- 

MKNT    RKUITIONS    AND    KOUCATION 

(Adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  May  1968) 

1 
"The    fundamental    purpose    of    universal 
public  education  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary  level   Is   to   provide  equal  and   ade- 
quate educational  opfKirtuiiitles  for  all  chU- 
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dren  and  young  people,  and  thereby  insure 
the  nation  an  enlightened  citizenry. 

"We  believe  in  the  principle  of  universal 
public  education  and  we  reaffirm  ovu-  support 
of  public  educational  institutions  At  the 
same  time,  we  recognize  and  pledge  our  con- 
tinued allegiance  to  the  U.S  constitutional 
principle  that  citizens  have  a  right  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  private  schools  from  pri- 
vate resources  so  long  as  such  schools  meet 
public  standards  of  quality.  Such  schools 
have  made  a  genuine  contribution  to  society. 
We  do  not  support  the  expansion  or  the 
strengthening  of  pnvat*  schools  with  public 
funds  Furthermore  we  oppose  the  establish- 
ment or  strengthening  or  private  schools 
that  Jeopardize  the  public  school  system  or 
thwart   valid  public  policy 

"To  fuifiU  the  government's  responsibility 
in  education,  sometimes  It  and  uon-public 
educational  institutions  need  to  enter  a  co- 
operative relationship.  When  public  funds 
are  utilized.  It  should  be  only  when  it  Is  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  whole  society  Ex- 
treme caution  must  be  exerciaed  to  see  that 
religious  institutions  do  not  receive  ai.y  aid 
directly  or  indirectly  for  the  maintenance  '.  f 
their  rellgoxis  expression  or  the  expanding 
of  their  Institutional  resources  Such  funds 
must  be  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  fulfill- 
ing a  strictly  public  responsibility  subject  to 
public  accountability. 

"Public  schools  have  often  been  an  impor- 
tant unifying  force  in  modern  pluralistic 
.society  by  providing  a  setting  for  contact  at 
an  early  age  between  children  of  vastly  dif- 
ferent bacltgrounds  We  recognize  In  particu- 
lar that  p€r.sons  of  ail  religious  backgrounds 
may  have  Insight  into  the  nature  of  ultimate 
reality  which  will  help  to  enrich  the  common 
life.  It  Is  therefore  essential  that  the  public 
schools  take  seriously  the  religious  integrity 
of  each  of  the  children  entrusted  to  their 
care.  Public  schools  may  not  properly  estab- 
lish any  preferred  form  of  religion  for  oom- 
mon  exercises  of  worship  or  religious  observ- 
ance or  study.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
education  shovild  provide  opportunity  for 
the  examination  of  the  religious  traditions 
of  mankind  In  the  normal  course  of  study. 

3 

"We  believe  that  every  person  has  a  right 
to  an  education  Including  higher  education 
comnien.surate  with  his  ability  It  1»  society's 
responiubihty  to  enable  every  person  to  en- 
joy this  right.  Public  and  private  institutions 
should  cooperate  to  provide  for  these  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

3 

"Freedom  of  inquiry  poses  a  risk  for  estab- 
lished ideas,  beliefs,  programs  and  institu- 
tions We  accept  tliat  risk  in  the  faith  that 
all  truth  is  of  God.  Colleges  and  universities 
can  best  perform  their  vital  tasks  of  adding 
to  knowledge  and  to  the  perception  of  truth 
in  an  atmosphere  of  genuine  academic 
freedom. 

"We  affirm  the  principle  that  freedom  to 
Inquire,  to  discuss,  and  to  teach  should  t>e 
regulated  by  the  self-dlsclpllne  of  scholar- 
ship and  the  critical  examination  of  ideas  m 
the  context  of  free  public  dialogue,  rather 
than  by  sui>ervlslon,  censorship,  or  any  con- 
trol Imposed  by  churches,  governments,  or 
other  organizations  In  the  educational  proc- 
e.ss.  the  Individual  has  the  right  freely  to 
appropriate  for  himself  what  he  believes  Is 
real,  important,  useful  and  satisfying 

4 

"Experience  has  demonstrated  that  free- 
dom to  inquire,  to  dlscuas,  and  to  teach  is 
be&t  preserved  when  colleges  and  universities 
are  not  dependent  upon  a  single  t>ase  or  a 
few  sources  of  support  'When  an  educational 
institution  relies  upon  multiple  sources  of 
financial  support,  and  where  those  sources 
tend  to  balance  each  other,  the  institution 
is  in  position  to  resist  undue  pressures  to- 
ward control  exerted  from  any  one  source 
of    support,   lu    the    case   of    church -related 
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colleges  and  universities,  we  believe  that 
tuitions,  scholarslilpB.  lavestment  returns, 
bequests,  payments  for  services  rendered, 
loans,  government  grants,  and  glfta  from 
Individuals,  bus'neos  corporations,  founda- 
tions, and  chur:hes  should  be  sought  and 
accepted  In  as  great  a  variety  as  possible 
Care  must  be  exercised  to  Insure  that  all 
support  from  any  of  these  sources  Is  free 
from  conditions  which  hinder  the  college  or 
university  In  the  malntenanre  of  freedom 
of  Inquiry  and  expression  for  lis  faculty  and 
students. 

'■We  recijgnlze  that  the  freedom  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  a  college  or  university 
in  the  classical  sense  may  be  threatened  by 
forces  other  than  those  which  are  Involved 
In  the  nature  and  source  of  the  Institution's 
financial  support.  Institutional  freedom  may 
be  adversely  affected  by  governmental  re- 
quirements of  loyalty  oaths  from  teachers 
and  students;  by  public  interference  with 
the  free  flow  of  information;  or  by  accredita- 
tion and  certification  procedtires  and  require- 
ments aimed  at  dictating  the  content  of 
college  and  university  curricula. 

"With  respect  to  church-related  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  we  deplore  any 
ecclesiastical  attempts  to  manipulate  inquiry 
or  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  to  use 
the  academic  community  for  the  promotion 
of  any  particular  point  of  view;  to  require 
ecclesiastical  "loyalty  oaths'  designed  to  pro- 
tect cherished  truth  claims:  or  to  inhibit  the 
social  action  activities  of  members  of  the 
academic  community  We  call  upon  all  mem- 
bers of  The  United  Methodist  Church,  In 
whatever  capacity  they  may  serve,  to  be 
especially  sensitive  to  the  need  to  protect 
Individual  and  Institutional  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility In  the  context  of  the  academic 
community. 


"We  are  persuaded  that  there  may  be  cir- 
cumstances or  conditions  In  which  the  tradi- 
tional forms  of  tax  Immunities  granted  to 
colleges  and  universities  may  be  a  necessary 
requirement  for  their  freedom  Therefore,  we 
iirye  a  continuation  of  the  public  policy  of 
granting  reasonable  and  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
taJC  Immunltlea  to  all  private  colleges  and 
universities,  including  those  which  are  re- 
laced  to  churches. 

"Wo  b«ileve  that  colleges  and  unlversiile.s 
should  consider  the  benefits,  servtreg.  and 
protections  which  they  receive  from  the  com- 
munity and  Its  goveriunental  agencies,  and 
examine  their  obligations  to  the  community 
in  the  light  of  this  support.  We  believe  it  is 
Imperative  that  all  church-related  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  determine  on  their 
own  Initiative  what  benefits,  services,  and 
opportunities  they  ought  to  provide  for  the 
commuruty  as  a  whole  as  distinct  from  their 
usual  campus  constituencies. 

"In  situations  where  the  continued  exist- 
ence af  churcl^-related  cxii leges  and  univer- 
sities seems  dependent  uf>on  the  availability 
of  direct  public  grants,  thoee  responsible  for 
the  admlnUtratlon  of  such  institutions — 
including  the  Judlcatoriea  of  the  church  to 
which  they  are  related — may  have  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  several  possibilities: 

"1.  Merger  with  3lniilarly  threatened  In- 
stitutions in  order  to  produce  a  stronger 
united  institvitlon. 

"2.  Relinquishing  church  ownerslilp  or 
control  to  become  public  or  nonaectarlan  pri- 
vate Institutions. 

"3.  Bstabllshlng  schools,  department*  or 
chairs  of  religion  adjacent  to  the  public  or 
non-sectarian  institutions  permitting  inter- 
changeable credits. 

"In  making  provision  for  church-relatetl 
edixcationai  institutions,  churches  should 
avoid  apreadlng  their  reaourcee  so  thinly 
that  their  ability  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  Uielr  mission  lu  higher  education  may  be 
tmder  mined. 

"The  hazards  which  confront  ohuroh-r«- 
lated    insUtuUoos    of   higher    education    in 
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becoming  Involved  In  programs  supported  by 
government  are  th«t  such  partlclp«t>on  mmy . 

"1  oompromlse  aoademlc  freedom  or  di- 
vert the  Irurtltutlon  from  its  basic  phUoeophy 
of  educaXlon; 

"2  develop  Into  dependence  or  lead  to 
adaptation  of  pr<?gram  In  order  to  Insure 
Ciintlniied   government  support; 

"3  Inhibit  the  right  and  reeponaibillty  of 
social  criticism.  Including  criticism  of  gov- 
ernments. 

"4.  create  Imbalances  In  program  that  will 
naake  of  education  a  narrowlut;  rather  than 
a  liberalizing  experience. 

"5.  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  institu- 
tion to  be  Innovative  and  experimental  lu 
program,   method,  and  procedures. 

"8  require  secrecy  with  respect  to  the  de- 
velopment, reporting,  or  propoeed  applica- 
tion of  reeults  of  research,  which  secrecy 
violates  the  .scholarly  norm  of  free  search 
for  and  sharing  of  knowledge: 

"7  deny  the  right  to  emphasize  thoee  val- 
ues and  commitments  which  It  shares  with 
Its  sponsoring  religious  body." 


October  ^1,  1971 


FREDERICK  COUNTY  YOUTHS  TES- 
TIFY IN  FAVOR  OF  ENLAROINO 
THE  YOUTH  CONSERVATION 
CORPS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or     MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU^ES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
two  young  constituents  from  Uie  Sixtii 
District  teslifled  before  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  sup- 
portinp  the  eTtpansion  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  Nancy  Croghan  of 
Frederick  and  Ricfiard  Love  of  Thurmont 
worked  in  this  program  last  summer  at 
the  Catoctin  National  Park.  Tliey  both 
praised  the  program  and  urged  its 
expansion. 

I  recently  coeponsoi^  H  R.  10860  to 
amend  the  Youth  Con.servation  Corps  Art 
of  1970  to  extend  the  pilot  proprnm  I 
would  like  to  commend  these  two  young- 
sters for  their  testimony  and  to  share  the 
article  from  the  HagerstowTi  Mominp 
Herald  covering  tlieir  appearance  t)efore 
the  committee: 

[Prom  the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Morning  Herald. 
Oct.    19.   19711 

Frederick  Countt  Tooths  .^sK  Larger 

CoN.SKavATioN   Corps 

I  By  Ann   Penny) 

Washington. — Two  Maryland  youths. 
Nancy  Croghan  of  Frederick  and  Richard  Love 
of  Thurmont.  testified  before  a  Senate  inte- 
rior and  Insular  affairs  committee  Tliursday 
in  favor  of  expanding  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  program  from  3,600  to  100,000  youths 
aged  15  to  i8. 

Legislation  pending  before  the  committee, 
introduced  by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson.  D- 
Wash..  would  Increase  the  budget  of  the  corps 
from  t2.5  million  to  $150  million.  The  money 
is  for  a  three-year  pUot  program  to  preserve 
"the  nation's  environment  and  heritage  " 

Both  youths  participated  in  an  eight-week 
sununer  camp  in  the  Catoctin  mountain 
park,  responsible  for  reconstructing  a  pre- 
Clvll  War  water-powered  aawmill,  piecing  to- 
gether artifacts  discovered  at  tlie  •awmlU 
excavation,  cutting  out  miles  of  .snowmobile 
and  nature  trails,  and  talking  with  oldtlmers 
to  prepare  an  oral  hlst<jry  of  Catoctin. 

Miss  Croghan,  17.  who  worked  at  the  ar- 
ctiaelogical  digs  and  conducted  geological  re- 
March,  said  th«  programs  should  be  con- 
tinued to  provide  "an  educational  and  re- 
warding experience"  for  young  people. 


Love,  15,  who  worked  with  a  team  to  clear 

streams    and    build    a    14-mUe    snowmobile 

track,  said  the  program  ahould  l>e  axpanded 

to  allow  more  kids  to  learn  how  to  work  for 

themselves  " 

Youths  In  the  1C8  pUot  programs  in  36 
states,  selected  by  local  public  school  officials 
on  their  general  willingness  to  cooperate  and 
good  academic  and  civic  performance,  repre- 
sented a  cross  section  of  the  population.  Sen. 
Jack.son  siad 

"This  isn't  Just  progran^  lor  underpriv- 
ileged youths.  We  tl.luk  a  program  like  this 
can  be  most  effective  when  it  Involves  youths 
from  all  backgrounds  " 

Ml.ss  Croghan,  who  worked  with  48  other 
youths  at  Catoctin,  said  campers  were  so  In- 
volved with  working  together  that  they  didn't 
notice  economic  or  age  distinctions  between 
workers. 

Outlining  the  accomplisliments  of  the  pro- 
gram, Sen  Jackson  said  the  corps;  allowed 
youths  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  in 
vitally  needed  environmental  projects;  gave 
youths  from  diverse  backgrounds  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  together  toward  a  common 
goal;  provided  Jobs  for  teenagers,  who  com- 
prlJie  18  percent  of  the  country's  unemploy- 
ment: and  built  up  a  reserve  of  envtronment- 
allv  training  young  people,  knowledgeable 
about  the  country's  natural  and  historic  re- 
sou  rres 

In  addition,  tlie  value  of  the  projects  com- 
pleted equaled  75  percent  of  the  total  12.5 
million  costs  of  operation.  Including  a  $800 
summer   salary   for   each    youth 

Reaction  among  youths  to  the  program  has 
been  overwhelming,  according  to  Sen  Jack- 
son Over  120.000  youths  applied  for  the  3.000 
summer  posuious.  and  the  dropout  rate  was 
less  ihan  four  percent.  Approxlnnately  8«) 
youUis  from  Catoctin.  Camp  Wood  in 
Charleston.  W.  Va  .  and  tlie  Waahlngtou  iva- 
tlonal  parks  program.  flUed  the  Senate  hear- 
ing room. 

Despite  this  enthusiasm,  Richard  S  Bod- 
man  assistant  secretary  of  management  and 
budget,  said  the  interior  department  wa.i 
not  111  favor  of  expanding  the  program  until 
It  can  k>e  properly  examined  over  a  three 
year   period." 

However.  Bodman  promised  $3  5  million,  a 
$1 -million  Increase  over  last  siimmer.  to  con- 
tinue the  program  In  1972.  The  appropriation 
win  be  introduced  as  a  supplementary  budget 
request   In   Jamiary 

In  explaining  the  expan.ilon.  Sen  Jackson 
.said  the  legislation  would  send  youths  out 
Into  more  camps,  rather  than  Increase  th*i 
size  of  pilot  camps,  which  directors  have  rec- 
onunendcd  be  held  at  a  maximum  of  60. 

When  asked  how  the  program  could  t)e  im- 
proved. Love's  answer  brought  a  laugh  from 
the  crowd :  "the  food." 

Catoctin  camp  director.  Paul  Lambertson. 
teacher  at  Thurmont  High  School,  teetlfled 
that  the  program's  greatest  merit  was  In  "giv- 
ing young  people  a  cliance  to  achieve  few 
their  nation." 


M.\NS  INHUMANITY  TO 
MAN— HOW  LONO? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  lo«'A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  October  21,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ciiild 
a.slts:  "Where  Lb  daddy?"  A  mother  aak«: 
'How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  aliye  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  aadla- 
tically  practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


October  21,  1971 


'CHARLES  W.  MOROAN'— THE  LAST 
WOODEN  WHALER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF    CONNECncrUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnTES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1971 


Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 29.  four  new  "historic  preservation" 
stamps  will  be  Issued  by  the  VB.  Postal 
Service.  These  special  jumbo-slze  stamps 
will  honor  four  outstanding  historic 
landmarks:  Decatur  House,  the  house- 
museum  and  headquarters  of  the  Na- 
uonal  Trtist  here  in  Wasliington;  the 
San  Xavler  del  Bac  Mission,  near  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.,  one  of  the  finest  surviving 
Spanish  colonial  churches;  the  San 
Francisco  cable  cars,  the  only  ones  sUU 
operating  In  this  coimtry.  and.  I  am 
proud  to  report,  the  Charles  W.  Morgan, 
last  of  tiie  19th-century  wooden  whalers, 
now  on  display  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  in  my 
district.  Tlie  majestic  Morgan  last  of  the 
mighty  wooden  whalers,  can  be  seen  at 
the  Seaport,  a  recreated  New  England 
19th-century  coastal  village  in  Mystic, 
home  of  Connecticut's  No.  1  tourist 
attraction. 

The  keel  of  the  Charles  W.  Morgan 
was  laid  in  early  February  1841,  and  the 
ship  was  launched  on  the  morning  of 
July  21,  1841.  Named  after  Its  principal 
owner,  who  was  a  whaling  merchant,  the 
Morgan  was  berthed  at  New  Bedford, 
Conn.,  for  all  but  20  of  her  80  years  as  a 
whaler.  At  that  time,  New  Bedford  was 
the  largest  whaling  port  In  the  world, 
with  a  fleet  of  228  vessels.  Prom  these 
vessels  and  almost  600  other  American 
whalers  that  sailed  the  seven  seas  during 
the  19th  century,  only  one  was  eventu- 
ally to  survive,  and  that  one  was  the 
Charles  W.  Morgan. 

The  Morgan  sailed  on  her  first  voyage 
September  6,  1841,  and  returned  to  New 
Bedford  on  January  2.  1845.  For  the  next 
80  years  she  ranged  the  seven  seas  in 
search  of  whales. 

On  May  28,  1921,  the  Morgan's  whal- 
ing career  came  to  an  end.  During  those 
80  years,  the  ship  had  survived  hurri- 
canes and  tjrphoons  and  weathered  ice- 
packs; eluded  capture  by  South  Sea  sav- 
ages and  avoided  destruction  by  fire;  es- 
caped shipwreck  on  the  rocky  shores  of 
the  Arctic  and  coral  reefs  in  tropic  seas; 
and  brought  back  wealth  In  oily  cargoes 
for  a  doeen  owners.  Tlie  Morgan  had 
also  sailed  more  miles  and  caught  more 
whales  than  any  American  whaler  in 
history. 

During  the  next  15  years  the  Morgan 
was  saved  from  oblivion  and  destruction 
by  people  who  wanted  the  whaler  pre- 
.scrved  as  a  sjrmbol  of  the  whaling  In- 
dustry. In  1938,  when  it  appeared  that 
the  Morgan  was  going  to  be  allowed  to 
slowly  disintegrate  because  there  were 
no  more  funds  for  her  upkeep,  the  Ma- 
rine Historical  Association  offered  to  pur- 
chase the  ship,  tow  It  to  Mystic,  Conn., 
and  accept  the  responsibility  for  preserv- 
ing It.  TTjIs  was  agreed  to  and  in  1941 
the  Morgan  was  towed  to  Mystic  and  her 
final  resting  place. 

After  a  half  a  decade  of  work,  the 
Charles  W.  Morgan  was  finally  restored 
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to  her  former  sturdy  appearance.  Today 
she  has  the  distinction  o*  being  the  lart 
'wooden  whale  ship  to  still  be  in  exist- 
ence, and  she  Is  one  of  the  many  saUlng 
ships  preserved  at  Mystic  Seaport.  Conn. 
She  stands  as  a  reminder  of  the  part 
whaling  played  in  our  history,  and  will 
now  grace  one  of  our  newest  historic 
preservation  stamps. 
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EQUAL  PARTICIPANTS;  SPECTATOR 
AND  CREW 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 


OF    NEW    TO»K 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1971 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
insert  in  the  Rkcord  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  27, 
1971. 

I  enclose  It  not  only  because  it  reports 
on  an  Important  subject,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  an  example  of  the  very  best 
In  news  analysis  which  reaches  beyond 
the  event  Into  the  meaning  of  it  and  the 
feeling  behind  it.  Whether  or  not  one  be- 
lieves that  the  space  program  should  be 
conUnued  on  the  same  priority  basis  that 
it  has  held  over  the  last  decade,  I  think 
that  this  article  reflects  a  feeling  that  we 
have  all  had  as  we  have  watched,  cither 
live  or  on  television,  our  moon  shots. 
What  Is  remarkable  at  such  times  Is  the 
unity  between  men  on  earth  even  with 
the  crew  of  a  spacecraft  thousands  of 
miles  away;  It  Is  this  unity  which  is  so 
magnificently  captured  by  A.  M.  Rosen- 
thal in  "Equal  Participants:  Spectator 
and  Crew." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
EQt^AL  Pakticipants  :   Spictatob  anb  Carw 
(By   A.   U.   Rosenthal ) 
Capi   Kennkdt. — The  special   meaning  of 
the  launch  to  the  millions  who  oome  to  the 
beach — the  true  mystery — ^beoomea  clear  and 
part  of  the  mind  forever — in  the  merest  un- 
measurable  part  oi  a  split  second. 

UntU  then  it  Is  a  spectacle,  something  to 
observe  from  the  outside — with  lntere«t.  with 
admiration,  with  wonderment  at  the  simple 
fact  that  this  whole  great  technological 
world  created  here  and  the  work  of  aoorea  of 
thousands  of  specialists  all  are  built  for  and 
aroimd  Just  three  men.  It  is  something  to 
see  and  think  about,  from  a  physical  and 
emotional  distance. 

It  all  changes  that  instant  when  the  rocket 
begins  to  move,  when  the  whole  sky  is  one 
Oame  and  the  ground  trembles  and  there  Is 
a  roar  even  louder  than  silence. 

At  that  moment  in  time  it  all  ceases  to  be 
a  ^Mctacle.  something  to  watch.  It  becomes 
one's  own  experience  and  sensation  and  each 
person  watching,  for  the  first  time  or  tenth, 
is  himself  a  participant  in  the  launch. 

You  are  conscious  of  nothing,  feel  nothing 
and  are  aware  of  nothing  but  the  launch;  a 
total  feeling  of  sharing  and  participation. 
The  body  •tiwtchee  and  feels  Itself  in  motion 
upward,  envttoped  in  light  and  heat.  Tou 
don't  so  much  hear  the  roar  as  become  part 
of  the  roar,  built  Into  It,  enveloped  by  It. 

Nothing  at  all  Intrudes.  Tou  don't  really 
think  much  at  all  but  there  Is  the  sensation 
that  something  is  happening  that  happens 
very  seldom — ^that  you  hare  become  a  part 
of  the  life  experience  of  other  men  and  they 
part  of  yours. 

Then  something  does  Intrude — tl»e   great 


plaUnum  sun.  It  comes  between  you  and  the 
rocket  and  it  cuts  you  off  because  In  the 
midst  of  a  totally  new  sensation  It  brings  a 
known  sensation — pam,  pain  to  the  eyes — 
and  this  is  the  reminder  of  and  the  return 
to  remembered  reality.  The  sun  brings  you 
back  to  earth. 

You  come  Ijack  to  earth  and  look  around 
and  n  takes  a  few  seconds  until  people  come 
back  Into  focus.  Your  hands  and  kneee  trem- 
ble for  a  moment  but  there  Is  no  empUneas 
of  letdown  because  you  know  that  for  a 
whUe  you  have  been  a  part  of  a  piece  of  liv- 
ing poetry. 

Tliere  is  no  written  poetry  that  compares 
but  a  while  later  a  Une  does  dimly  come 
back  Proepero  saying  in  astonishment  to 
Ariel.  Why  you  are  nothing  but  air  and  yet 
you  feel. 

It  seems  that  Just  a  minute  oa  two  has  gone 
by  since  the  sun  intruded  and  the  Apollo 
vanished  but  you  ask  somebody  the  time  and 
it's  been  an  hour  gone  by.  Where  are  they? 
They  are  over  Australia,  somebody  says.  CKer 
Australia!  Now  you  realise  that  you  have 
separated  from  them,  truly. 

There's  a  particular  and  extremely  rare 
Journalistic  sensation  about  the  ApoUo  mis- 
sions and  going  to  the  moon.  It  Is  a  good 
story  about  good. 

Moet  good  stories  are  about  bad  things — 
wars,  earthquakes,  assaaslnatioris,  famine: 
almost  always  the  copy  editor  has  to  say 
tragedy  one  way  or  another  as  he  counte  out 
the  headline. 

But  almost  always  this  ha*  been  a  good 
good  story — the  telling  of  a  story  that  grew 
out  of  the  todlvldual  brains  and  talents  oJ 
thoiisands  of  talented  men,  the  meshing  of 
those  brains  Into  the  great  achievement  that 
was  a  Biimmatlon  and  expansion  of  all  of 
man's  accumulated  technological  knowledge 
It's  been  a  story  oT  accomplishment  and 
of  another  happy  thing— -openi»e«.  Just 
about  everything  that  has  been  done  and 
Just  about  everything  that  became  known 
has  been  shared  and  made  available — not  In 
grudging  driblets  but  by  the  i>oTmd.  by  the 
ream. 

And  yet  there  is  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  and  at  Cocoa  Beach  a  quite  poignant 
feeing  of  sadness.  In  one  way  or  another, 
the  men  of  great  ability  whose  brains  have 
fashioned  the  Apollo  mission  keep  asking— 
"WYij  don't  they  love  us  anymore?" 

There  is  an  unease,  a  feeling  that  Amer- 
ic4Li^  don't  care  as  much  any  more,  are  yawn- 
ing a  bit  and  that  when  the  American  p-ub- 
11c  yawns,  leaders  yawn  and  funds  disappear. 
A  man  •with  enormous  r«8ponalblllty  in 
the  Apollo  program,  whose  fine  brain  Is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  project  aa  any  oomputJr, 
and  more  Important,  Is  bewildered.  He  knows 
there  la  much  talk  about  reordering  of  na- 
tional priorities  and  he  and  his  colleagues 
someUmea  try,  a  little  awkwardly,  to  fit  their 
tonguee  around  sociological  Jargon  to  show 
they  are  thinking  of  ihoae  things  and  really 
in  sympathy — you  know,  po'verty  programs 
and  rebuilding  ghettos. 

But  over  and  over  they  ask — are  ice  pre- 
venting thoee  things?  Weren't  we  taught  in 
school  that  America's  greatneas  came  in 
large  part  from  her  technological  progress? 
Aren't  we  contributing  to  that  progreas  as 
much  as  any  group  of  Americans?  Don't  peo- 
ple believe  in  progress  and  science  and 
achievement  and  adventure  anymore?  What's 
happened? 

They  talk  alxnit  their  worries  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  apace  progmm  constantly — ex- 
cept on  launch  days.  Then  they  seem  to  feel 
fulfilled  and  total  and  understood  and  secure 
in  their  achievements. 

Walter  J.  Kapryan,  the  launch  director, 
talks  to  the  press  at  I0e:56  after  launch — 
minutes  without  seconds  suddenly  seem 
groM  and  dull— and  wya : 

"It  was  the  moat  uneventful  countdown 
we're  ever  had."" 

Very  laoomc  and  very  proud. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PCNN8TLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
issue  of  US.  Steel  New:;  contains  a  most 
interesting  article  dealing  with  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  made  steel  products 
and  the  exportation  of  American  jobs. 

As  the  writer  so  aptly  points  out,  the 
dollar  value  of  the  nearly  11  million  tons 
of  steel  Imported  for  the  first  7  months  of 
1971  was  more  than  $1.5  billion.  However, 
he  poses  an  intriguing  question  when  he 
asks  what  Is  the  value  of  the  78.000  full 
time  and  supporting  jobs  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  import  tidal  wave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Inserting  the  com- 
plete article  into  the  Record,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  my 
colleagues : 

What  You  Don't  Know  Can't  Huet  You 

What  you  don't  know  CAN  hurt  you.  Take 
foreign  steel  Imports,  for  example.  A  lot 
oX  people  who  don't  know  that  foreign  steel 
imporu  reached  an  all-time  high  for  the 
flrtt  seven  months  of  1971  have  been  hurt 
.  .  .  lliee  m  the  p«y  check.  Some  are  stUl 
hurting. 

As  a  steelworker.  you  should  be  intereoted 
In  some  of  the  facu  behind  the  story  of 
foreign  steel  Imports.  If  you  are.  stay  with 
us  for  a  while  as  we  take  a  look  at  some 
of  the  key  factors  lu  the  rise  of  foreign 
steel  Lmporta. 

The  fact  that  more  foreign  stee!  entered 
the  United  States  during  the  first  seven 
montba  of  1971  than  during  the  same  peri- 
od of  any  other  year  In  history  Is  baned  on 
government  flgures  supplied  to  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

While  July  waa  high.  June  Just  missed 
matching  the  all-time  one-month  steel  Im- 
port record,  and  marked  only  the  second 
time  In  history  that  more  than  3  million 
tons  of  foreign  steel  arrived  In  the  United 
States  In  a  single  month  A  total  of  2.113,- 
000  tons  of  Imported  steel  nxlll  products 
landed  In  this  country  during  the  30  days 
of  June.  ThU  was  Just  26,000  tons  ahort  of 
the  single-month  Import  mark  of  2.138.000 
tons  In  August  1968 — a  31-day  month. 

July's  tonnage  lifted  steel  mill  products 
Imported  through  the  flrst  seven  months  of 
1971  to  a  record-breaking  10,744.000  tons. 
This  U  more  than  1,000.000  tons  higher  than 
the  seven-month  total  for  1068,  the  year  18 
million  tons  of  foreign  steel  arrived  In  the 
United  States. 

These  steel  mill  product  flgurea  don't  In- 
clude other  st«el  products  such  as  fabrlcat«d 
structuraJs,  fasteners,  wire  rope,  mesh,  etc.. 
which  amounted  to  almost  371,000  tona  for 
the    flrst   seven    months   of    1971. 

The  figures  supplied  AISI  also  fall  to  In- 
clude the  thousands  and  thousands  of  tons 
of  foreign  steel  masquerading  as  autoe,  ap- 
pllanrea,  machinery,  and  other  hard  goods 
Imported  from  overseas. 

Getting  back  to  the  almort  11  million  tons 
of  steel  imports  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1971,  the  declared  value  was  $1,533,000,000. 
That  was  declared  dollar  value.  What  about 
undeclared  Job  value? 

According  to  AISI,  one  million  tons  of  im- 
ported st««l  mill  products  represent  the  ex- 
port of  8,000  full-time  Job  opportunltlea  in 
the  production  and  sale  of  steel  and  another 
l.a00  jobs  in  supporting  actlvlUes. 

So,  the  almost  11  mlUlon  ton*  of  imported 
steel  rvpraoented  the  export  of  about  66.000 
fuU-tlm«  job  opportunities  in  tb«  production 
»nd  tale  of  steel  and  about  18,000  Jobe  in  sup- 


porting activltiea  for  a  total  of  78,000  jobs,  productivity—  these  could  cut  the  •t*»i«rtin« 
Makes  you  stop  to  think,  doean't  it?  nooae  of  steel  imports.  ^ 

axASOKs    bkhinu    Ttvt    HIGH    utvci,    OF  Wgure  It  ttala  way.  US.  Steel,  and  all  the 

people  of  VS.  Steel,  have  much  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  looe  if  they  do  everything  they 
can  to  help  make  these  things  happen. 
What  you  don't  do  can  hurt  you,  too. 


cmirD    THUS    high    urvci,    or 
tMromra 

Three  things  account  for  this  unhappy  rec- 
ord of  high  steel  imports. 

First,  foreign  steel  cosU  the  American 
buyer  less  than  steel  made  right  here  It  coeu 
less  mainly  because  foreign  steel  labor  coets 
are  lower  than  they  are  In  the  United  States. 
That's  hard  to  beat. 

It  also  costs  less  because,  in  many  cases, 
foreign  governments  subsidize  or  tax  their 
steelmakers  In  a  way  that  helps  make  It  pos- 
sible to  ship  steel  out  of  their  own  country 
and  sell  it  for  leas  than  they  do  In  their  own 
homeland.  Ttiafs  hard  to  beat,  too. 

Second,  the  quality  of  foreign  steel.  In 
many  cases,  is  Just  as  good  as  American- 
made  steels.  Ixiw  cost  and  good  quality  make 
ft  combination  that's  even  harder  to  beat. 
Finally,  what  happened  In  1968,  the  last 
prior  .abor  negotiations  year  In  steel,  hap- 
pened all  over  again  In  1971  .  .  only  more  so. 
Consumers  stockpiled  steel  against  the 
poeslblllty  of  an  Industry  shutdown  that 
never  came  The  heavy  Influx  of  foreign  steel 
!n  the  first  half  of  1971.  as  well  as  high 
domestic  steel  shipments,  resulted  in  part 
from  this  stockpiling.  Consumer  stockpiling 
of  foreign  steel,  as  well  as  domestic  steel. 
became  the  hardest  of  all  to  beat. 

With  this  larger  than  normal  Inventory  of 
steel  in  the  hands  of  customers,  and  with 
the  generally  flat  level  ot  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  new  orders  for  domestic  steel  fell  off 
early  In  the  summer.  With  the  low  level  of 
orders,  furnaces  were  banked  and  operations 
put  on  a  standby  barls  In  preparation  for  a 
possible  shutdown  on  July  31.  Some  of  these 
facilities  have  been  slow  to  start  up  again 
because  of  the  continued  scarcity  of  orders. 
And,  of  course,  most  American  steel  com- 
panies and  many  of  their  employees  and  sup- 
pliers felt  the  effect 

WHAT    ABOUT   THE    FXTl'KIE 

The  question  now  Ls  "What  can  be  dune 
to  prevent  foreign  steel  Imports  from  hurt- 
iiiK  the  American  steel  industry  and  Ameri- 
can .steelworkers  in  the  future?" 

One  way  to  help  improve  this  situation 
would  be  to  establish  realistic  quotas  on 
imported  steel.  As  Mr.  Oott  has  said.  ".  .  . 
Imports  of  steel  products,  and  consumer 
products  made  of  steel,  have  taken  the 
cream — and  some  of  the  milk'  as  well  -ciut 
of  our  markets" 

(Two  favorable  developments  have  taken 
place  as  this  article  was  being  written  Pres- 
ident Nixon  applied  a  10  p)er  cent  surtax  on 
many  Imported  products,  and  this  should 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  majority  of 
steel  Items.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
Japanese  steel  Industry  reportedly  indicated 
to  our  State  Department  a  willingness  to  ex- 
tend voluntary  quotas  for  three  years  and 
strengthen  the  informal  arrangements  on 
steel  exports  to  the  United  States.) 

Another  step  that  would  help  smooth  out 
the  peaks  and  valleys  that  occur  every  three 
years  would  be  to  find  a  better  answer  to 
labor  negotiations  than  crisis  bargaining 

Several  other  things  are  definitely  impor- 
tant factors  to  VS.  Steel  and  lu  people: 

Continuing  improvement  In  the  quality  of 
our  products. 

Prompt  delivery  at  the  time  specified  by 
the  customer. 

The  continuation  of  U.S.  Steel's  outstand- 
ing service  to  customers  In  helping  them  get 
the  most  value  for  their  money  out  of  our 
products. 

And  then,  of  course,  a  concerted,  coopera- 
tive effort  to  Improve  productivity  could  be 
tbe  clincher. 

Taken  all  together— realistic  Import 
quotas,  a  better  way  to  negotiate  labor  oon- 
tracts.  improved  quality,  prompt  delivery, 
outstanding  customer  service,  and  Improved 


CRONKITE  WRONG 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1971 
Mr  DINGEajL,.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  In  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"CronkJte  Wrong,"  appearing  in  the  De- 
troit, Mich  ,  West  Side  Courier,  a  fine 
newspaper  published  in  Detroit  by  its 
distinguished  editor  and  publisher,  Mr. 
Harry  Welnbaum. 

This  well  done  editorial  points  out  the 
reason  why  reasonable  and  intelligent 
controls  now  In  being  over  behavior  of 
broadcast  licensees  should  be  continued 
and  affords  an  excellent  answer  to  those 
who  would  seek  to  emasculate  the  FCC 
in  its  limited  power  to  protect  the  public 
interest  through  the  fairness  rule,  the 
equal  time  provisions,  and  a  number  of 
other  devices  needed  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  slanted  and  biased  reporting 
and  from  improper  behavior  by  Iicen.sees 
of  this  important  public  resource : 
CaoNKm  WsoNo 
Walter  Croukite,  one  of  the  best  television 
newsmen  and  generally  conceded  to  be  more 
fair  In  news  selection  than  sofne.  Is  never- 
thelera  wrong  in  his  proposal  to  strip  the 
Federal  Cocomunlcallons  Cocnmlsslon  of  its 
authority  to  review  a  station's  program  con- 
tent and  Its  balancing  of  news  presents  tlon. 
He  is  wrong  because  broadcasting  staUcMM 
use  the  public  airwaves.  (Newspapers  use  no 
public  prc^jerty  In  publishing  and  enjoy  no 
federally-granted  license  or  semlmonopoly. 
which  broadcasting  licenses,  In  fact,  are) 
Thus  the  people's  elected  government  has 
not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  see  that 
broadcasting  is  not  used  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  oountry. 

Cronklte's  words,  of  course,  will  please  the 
three  glaxrt  television  networks,  one  of  which 
is  his  employer.  In  other  words,  they  would 
like  to  have  their  three  groups  of  New  York 
news  executives,  rather  than  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's FCC,  decide  what  television  news 
the  electorate  gets. 

The  television  networks,  already  to  blame 
according  to  many  experts  for  much  of  the 
rising  vlcrience  and  crime  in  America  because 
of  tbe  shockingly  low  level  of  degradation 
and  violence  In  their  programs,  have  also 
been  guilty  of  slanting  news,  by  selection 
and  o>ther  means. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  Americans  when 
three  groups  of  news  executives  In  New  York, 
workli^g  for  television  networks  with  coen- 
mercial  Lntereste  paramount,  not  the  public 
welfare,  wiggle  out  from  under  FCC  super- 
vision under  the  phony  claim  that  television 
stations  are  In  the  same  boat  as  newspapers 
They  are  not.  They  enjoy  government  favor  in 
the  form  of  license. 

Newspapers  also  use  news  services  but  they 
have  a  host  of  other  news  souroes.  free  and 
Independent  oolumnists,  editorial  and  fea- 
ture Bervioes,  editorial  writers,  often  their 
own  oorreapondents,  etc..  and  they  print  so 
much  news  the  wire  services  don't  snjoy  ex- 
clusive national  and  international  z«partlng. 


October  21,  1971 

THE    NORTHERN    IRELAND    SITUA- 
TION: REPORT  NO.  12 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

err  vrw  to«k 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21.  1971 
Mr  BIAOGI.  Mr  Speaker,  since  1  have 
been  speiitag  out  on  the  problems  of  the 
beleamiered  people  In  Northern  Ireland 
for  almost  2  years  now,  I  receive  letters 
from  nurny  people  commenting  on  the 
s  tuation  there.  Today  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  woman  for- 
warding to  me  B  tetter  she  had  received 
from  a  person  Interned  under  the  infa- 
mous Special  Powers  Act. 

Nothing  could  more  graphically  de- 
scribe the  inJusUce  perpetrated  on  the 
minOTlty  of  Northern  Irish  than  this 
Irish  gentleman's  letter.  Nothing  could 
speak  more  plainly  for  reunlflcation  of 
that  divided  country.  Nothing  could 
more  soundly  condemn  the  British  Oov- 
emment  for  Its  continued  denial  of  basic 
human  rljghts  In  Northern  Ireland. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  know  of 
the  cruel  and  imfalr  treatment  afforded 
the  citlMns  in  Northern  Ireland  by  tbe 
occupaUon  British  forces,  I  am  including 
Uie  letter  in  the  RrcoRD  at  this  point: 
Tkx  IxmM 
I  am  sorry  I  have  been  rambling  away  on 
history  wtilch  I'm  sure  Is  of  no  interest  to 
you  so  I  wlU  try  to  explain  the  position  hers 

today.  _., 

On  Monday,  August  9th  at  6  AM  my  wUe 
and  I  wnre  raffed  up  by  tbe  Brltiah  army  atWi 
two  soldiers  came  into  our  bedroom  and  In- 
f..rmed  me  that  they  were  arrasting  me  un- 
dar  the  CivU  BighU  Act  and  I  told  him  that 
ther«  was  no  such  act  of  parliament  but  be 
said.  "Under  the  ClvU  f  .  .  .  Ing  Act  you  have 
now  fire  minutes  to  get  dressed.  "  I  was  not 
a'lowad  breakfast  but  was  taken  and  »ras  not 
told  wh«rs  I  was  being  taken  or  why  and  1 
had  asked  both  questions  and  I  told  my  wife 
to  contact  my  aoUcltor  and  be  tried  to  find 
out   wbers  I   had   been   taken   without  any 

success. 

Ws  were  brought  to  an  InterrogaUon  camp 
at  Bellyklnler  Co.  Down  and  mads  to  do  tor- 
tuous exercises  tbore  by  Military  Polloe  aU 
day  and  nl^t  and  all  day  on  Tuesday  untU 
evening.  wt»en  we  were  transferred  to  a 
prison  ship.  Mardstone.  In  Belfast  Lough.  In 
the  ship  we  had  two  dormitories  and  two  can- 
teens and  that  was  the  only  part  of  the 
Bhlp  we  had.  It  had  artlflcial  light  all  the 
time  slnos  very  little  Ught  cams  through 
the  small  portholee  and  there  was  no  space 
!  jr  exercise. 

After  about  six  weeks  we  were  transferred 
M  the  camp  where  we  have  at  least  fresh 
air  and  daylight,  but  stlU  the  space  Is  very 
limited.  I  am  writing  this  sitting  on  top  of 
a  two  Uer  bunk  because  thelre  is  forty  men 
in  this  hut  which  measures  sixty  feet  by 
twenty  feet  with  twenty  double  bunks  and 
forty  wardrobes  so  you  can  Imagine  how 
much  space  or  privacy  each  man  has. 

A-s  far  as  appealing  the  case  U  ooncerned, 
there  is  no  procadure  for  appealing  during 
the  flrsrt  month  of  detention.  TTien  after  we 
are  officially  interned  we  are  told  we  have  the 
right  to  an  advisory  trlbvinal  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  minister  of  home  affairs  who 
l-s  the  same  man  responsible  for  my  lnt«rn- 
ment  and  vrtio  had  stated  on  television  In- 
teniews  that  everyone  whom  he  has  Interned 
has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  him  and 
l-s  guUty.  If  ths  adnsory  tribunal  were  U> 
decide  that  I  should  not  have  been  Interned 
they  have  no  power  to  release  me,  tx>r  would 
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I  be  informed  of  their  declfilon,  but  they 
would  recommend  to  the  same  minister  of 
home  affairs  who  has  "proved  me  guUty 
tliat  he  was  wrong  and  It  would  be  up  bo  him 
whether  to  release  me  or  not. 

We  wer«  informed  that  we  would  be  al- 
lowed to  have  our  atrilclUx's  to  present  our 
submissions  to  this  tribunal  but  now  we  are 
only  allowed  the  advice  of  our  solicitor  to 
prepare  our  written  submission  but  wlU  have 
to  appear  alone  before  ths  trlbiuie  and  our 
solicitors  cannot  receive  any  clue  from  the 
authorities  as  to  what  suBplolon  might  be 
against  us  so  how  can  they  help  vis  prove  our 
Innocence? 

AU  I  know  Is  that  the  minister  of  home 
affairs  oomiders  that  1  am  a  person  who 
might  be  about  to  think  or  act  m  a  manner 
prejudicial  to  the  peace,  while  anyone  who 
knows  me  would  swear  that  I  am  ths  most 
peaceful  man  In  my  pariah  and  I  have  al- 
ways been  so,  but  I  have  dared  to  speak  In 
favour  of  a  United  Ireland  and  I  have  worked 
for  the  republican  candidates  at  elections 
and  thU  is  why  I  am  now  Interned.  I  do  not 
believe  in  sectarianism.  I  have  very  good 
friends  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  and 
I  claim  that  one  is  as  good  as  the  othen 
and  I  insist  on  this  principle  In  anything 
I  am  associated  with  and  that  is  not  pc^?ular 
with  Unionists. 

I  have  a  vflfe  and  son  who  is  alx  years  and 
a  daughter  who  is  three  years  and  we  Uve  In 
a  farm  house  on  a  small  farm  which  was  my 
father's  and  I  worked  as  a  television  service 
engineer  but  as  a  result  of  this  lnt«Tunent 
I  vrtll  not  be  able  to  get  work  when  I  am  re- 
leased We  depend  entirely  on  tbs  pressure 
put  on  the  British  Oovemment  by  the  situa- 
tion here  and  mors  especially  by  world  opin- 
ion so  OUT  friends  In  Amsrloa  should  ask  tbeu 
Senators  to  put  thU  pressure  on  the  British 
Parliament  and  it  may  also  be  helpful  to 
write  directly  to  Mr.  Heath  at  10  Downing 
St  .  London. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  again  soon. 


VETERANS  DAY 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nxiNoiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPaKSKNTATIVKS 
Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr  RAIUSBACK.  Bfr.  Speakw,  it  is 
impcMiiant  for  us  to  know  the  history  o* 
the  special  homage  we  pay  to  our  vet- 
erans. 

On  November  4, 1921,  Congress  author- 
ized the  President  to  proclaim  Novem- 
ber 11— of  that  year  only — a  legal  pub- 
lic holiday  in  honor  of  the  burial  of  the 
Unkown  Soldier  at  the  ArUngton  Na- 
tionEj  Cemetery. 

On  Jtme  4,  1926.  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion was  approved  by  the  Congress  which 
stated: 

Whereas  the  11th  of  November  1918 
marked  the  cessation  of  the  most  destructive, 
sanguinary,  and  far-reaching  war  in  human 
annals  and  the  resumption  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  peaceful  relations  with 
other  naUons.  which  we  hope  may  never 
agalu  be  severed:  and  whereas  It  to  fitting 
the  recurring  anniversary  of  this  date  should 
be  commemorated  with  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  and  exercises  designed  to  perpetuate 
peace  through  good  will  and  mutual  under- 
standing between  naUons;  and  whereas  the 
legislatures  of  twenty-seven  of  our  States 
have  already  declared  November  11  to  be  a 
legal  holiday;  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Sen.-ite    (the  House  of  Representatives  ©on- 
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currlng).  that  the  President  at  the  United 
States  ts  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  offlciaJ,s  to  display  the  flag  ol  the 
United  States  on  aU  Government  buiidlngs 
on  November  11  and  Inviting  tbe  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  the  day  in 
schoota  and  churches  or  other  suitable 
places,  with  appropriate  oeretnonles  expres- 
sive of  our  gratitude  for  peace  and  our  deeire 
for  the  continuance  ol  friendly  relations 
with  all  other  peoples. 

The  optlmtsm  of  this  resolution  u-as 
attenuated  by  1938  when  Congress  de- 
clared November  11  a  permanent  legal 
public  holiday  in  much  more  brief  and 
businesslike  language: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
and  BepresentaUves  of  the  United  States 
c,f  America  In  Congress  assembled  That 
the  llth  day  of  November  In  each  year,  a 
day  to  be  dedicated  to  ths  cause  of  world 
peace  and  to  be  hereafter  celebrated  and 
known  as  Armistice  Day,  Is  hereby  made  & 
legal  public  holiday. 

After  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  the  Inapproprlateness  of  con- 
fining the  holiday  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  ending  the  First  World  War  was 
apparent.  Congress,  therefore,  changed 
the  day  from  Armistice  Day  to  Veterans 
Day,  and  November  11  became  a  day  of 
commemoraticin  of  all  tbose  who  sacri- 
ficed to  preserve  our  Nation. 

This  year,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Monday  Holiday  Act,  Veterans  Day  -rm 
be  observed  on  the  fourth  Mcmday  In 
October.  For  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  return  unscathed,  we  must  re- 
member the  war-caoBed  disniptkm  of 
their  lives.  To  those  who  laid  the  supreme 
.sacrtfloe  on  the  altar  of  ttila  country's 
freedom,  we  must  pay  special  tribute. 
Our  cotmtry  exists  today,  proud,  free, 
and  unafraid,  because  of  their  sacriflces 
in  times  of  national  danger. 

Let  us  therefore  observe  Veterans  Day 
in  the  proper  spirit  of  humWe  thanks- 
giving for  the  gift  (rf  freedom  bestowed 
upon  us  by  our  American  fighting  men 


LET'S  STOP  Kn.T.TNO 
•WHALES  NOW 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  xxw  TosK 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  RKPBK8KKTATIVB8 

Thursday.  October  21,  1971 

Mr  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
weeks,  the  House  win  consider  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  387,  -which  re- 
quests the  SecreUry  of  State  to  call  for 
an  international  moratorium  of  10  years 
on  the  killing  for  commercial  purposes 
of  all  species  of  whales 

Concern  for  the  whale  is  mounting 
among  organizations  dedicated  to  the 
preser\'ation  of  our  wildlife.  In  the  No- 
vember edition  of  Not  Man  Apart,  the 
pubhcation  of  the  Friends  of  the  Eartli. 
supfwrt  for  the  lO-year  moratorium  was 
announced.  Also,  in  the  same  pubhcation. 
appears  a  review  of  a  recent  book  by 
George  L  Small  entitled  "The  BSue 
\N1iale."  which  details  the  poignant  story 
of  whales  and  reinforces  the  need  for  the 
moratorium  on  kilUng  of  this  species. 
The  text  of  these  articles  follows 
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roK  Leads  lj*T««NATioJfAi,  Campaign  po« 

Whai,ii»o   MosATosnrM 

(By  Joan  Mclntyre) 

The  following  sUitement  was  prtssnted  to 
the  23rd  tjanuftl  meeting  of  the  Interrui- 
tlonal  Whailug  CommlaBlon.  which  met  In 
VVaahlii^on.  DC.  last  June  It  marks  the 
first  public  act  In  what  will  be  t,  principal 
fX)E'JUl  campaign  to  educate  and  inform 
the  people  of  the  world  of  the  desperate 
plight  of  the  remaining  whales,  and  to  bring 
about  an  International  ten-year  moratorium 
on  all  commercial  hunting.  Major  Interna- 
tional actions  planned  for  next  year  Include 
f'lrciijg  the  Whaling  Commission  to  hold 
open  meeUngs  (at  present  they  are  closed 
to  the  press  and  public) .  Informing,  through 
newspaper  advertising  and  public  events, 
the  people  of  Kurope  and  Asia  of  the  prob- 
lem and  Its  solution,  and  holding  a  raajnr 
public  whaJe  ceremony  in  Japan. 

AN    INTiaNATIONAL    CETACTAN    DrcADK 

Wha.tever  the  fine  and  Intricate  force  that 
novo  sea  and  cells  together  to  produce  the 
Kreat  whaJes  of  the  deep  whales  that  sing, 
that  pl»y.  that  court,  love  and  nurae  each 
ottier — whatever  that  ancient  apeclaJ  chem- 
l.-itry  ot  gentle  change  that  produced  great 
whales— wUl  never  be  duplicated  In  the  life- 
time o*  this  planet  Once  we  allow  the  extinc- 
tion of  whale-s  we.  and  they,  will  never  have 
another  chance 

Yet  by  and  large  our  efforts  to  pre^vent  ex- 
tinction are  ImpoverlsJhed  and  shortalghted. 
We  wait  until  a  population  attracW  our  at- 
tention y)ecause  of  its  rarity,  then  make 
elatxn-ate  and  often  futiJe  efforts  to  preserve 
«ome  pitiful  remnants  anlmais  which  are 
doomed  to  be  zoological  curiosities  or  mu- 
seum pieces,  but  who  have  already  lost  their 
strong  and  rlghtfiU  place  In  the  integrity  of 
a  diverse  ecosystem.  We  may  have  f>revenu^cl 
biological  extinction— for  a  while— but  all 
too  often  ecologlcai  extinction  hits  already 
taken  place 

And  that  Is  what  we  seem  to  be  fated  to  do 
about  the  world's  whales.  When  It  Is  too 
late;  when  the  sux-ks  are  reduced  to  num- 
ber3  .so  low  that  hunting  becomes  uneco- 
nomical then  there  will  be  a  great  scientific 
and  humanitarian  outcry  and  men  and 
women  throughout  the  globe  will  rvtsh  to  the 
aid  of  the  whales  By  then  It  will  be  too  late. 
So  let  us  act  now  when  the  result  of  our  ac- 
tions will  not  be  self-serving  propaganda,  but 
substantial  events  in  the  world  of  nature 

We  the  undersigned  propr»s*  a  ten  ypar 
moratorium  on  world  wide  commercial  whal- 
ing We  feel  this,  and  no  less  than  this,  can 
gviarante*  man  the  company  of  whales  for  his 
long  term  future 

If  we  allow  the  present  shortsighted  and 
ruthleas  pattern  of  hunting  to  continue  we 
wUl  not  have  a  whale  fishery  in  ten  years, 
and  we  will  not  have  whales.  We  will  have 
nothing  but  more  people,  fewer  reBource.-!. 
and  a  planet  that  Is  less  productive  and  In- 
teresting. While  we  admire  and  commend 
effwos  to  set  decent  quotas,  to  eliminate  the 
Blue  WhaJe  Unit  and  to  establish  and  fund 
an  observer  program,  we  feel  that  these  ef- 
forta  are  not  adequate  to  solve  the  problem 
Only  a  ten  year  total  ban  on  all  commercial 
hunting  can  provide  the  time  neceeaary  to 
properly  assess  the  situation  and  arrive  at 
workable  long  range  solutions.  Of  (X>urse  thl.-i 
wUl  mean  hardahlpa  and  dlfflculUea  for  the 
whaling  Industry.  It  will  require  developing 
short  term  alternatives  for  whale  products 
But  these  alternatives  exist  If  we  do  not  find 
them  now  we  will  have  to  find  them  later 
And  if  the  Industry  persists  In  Its  present 
patterns  It  will  have  to  face  Identical  hard- 
shipji  aind  relocations  onoe  the  whales  are 
hunted  out.  The  ezpenenoe  ot  the  past  has 
taught  us  that  we  cannot  rely  on  an  indus- 
try with  an  economic  investment  to  police 
itself.  The  wltaJlng  will  not  stop  until  the  In- 
dustry finds  It  la  no  longer  economically 
fee^ible  to  eonttnue.  By  that  time  it  will  be 
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too  late.  The  whales  wUl  be  gone,  or  so  re- 
duced in  numbers  that  they  will  be  evoUi- 
tlonary  ghoets.  swimming  vainly  through  the 
worlds  vtLSt  oceans,  unable  to  find  each  othsr. 
unable  to  reproduce  sufflclently  to  r«galn 
their  ecological  Inteffrlty.  great  shadowy  re- 
minders of  our  greed,  and  of  our  lack  of  In- 
telligence. 
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The  Bi.uk  Whale 
(  By  George  L  Small ) 
QnlLe  often.  In  bombaxdlng  friends  or 
strangers  with  wild  speeches  on  the  plight 
and  intelligence  of  whales,  1  am  aiiked  the 
question— 'Well,  If  whales  are  so  smart  why 
do  they  let  u.s  kill  them?"  My  answer  hits 
been  to  return  the  queetlon  and  mention  Viet 
Nam,  or  Dachau,  or  Angola  -the  odds  sre 
wrong,  if.s  not  a  matter  of  Intelligence  The 
answer  serves,  at  leajrt  conceptually,  but  It 
doesn't  explain  the  horrendous  history  of  our 
war  on  wh^ilos;  an  800-year  war  waged  with 
a)!  the  armor  man  &)uld  muster. 

George  Small  ha*  WTltten  an  exceedingly 
valuabe  book  about  that  war.  Although  The 
Bine  Whale  Is  apecincallv  a  history  of  the 
assaiilt  on  the  sreateet  of  the  baleen  whales, 
the  blue.  It  Ik  also  a  history  of  the  whole  in- 
flict, not  Just  a  single  engagement. 

Prom  the  12th  century,  when  Basque  whal- 
ers cUsoovered  herds  >f  hundreds  of  Btscnyne 
Right  whales — and  brought  Uiem  to  com- 
mercial extinction  In  about  one  century— to 
Uxlay.  when  eight  species  of  whales  are  Ust-ed 
^us  endangered  by  the  US.  go\emment.  the 
war  has  been  relentless,  and  the  odds  haven't 
Changed  What  Professor  Small  has  done  is 
carefully  and  painfully  assemble  the  evi- 
dence. The  ,su>ry  of  the  blue  whale  Is  ulti- 
mately the  Ktory  of  all  the  whales  It  Is  per- 
haps more  poignant  because  the  blue  l.s  the 
biggest  animal  ever  u>  have  breathed  the  air 
of  this  planet  It  might  also  be  the  most  In- 
telligent, bvit  It  .seems  that  we  will  not  give 
ourselves  a  chance  to  find  out 

One  of  the  most  moving  and  disturbing 
a.spect8  of  the  story  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
blue  whale  was  an  account  of  the  difference 
between  what  we  knew  and  what  we  did. 
George  Small  writes: 

"(In)  1952  it  was  clear  to  nearly  evervone 
concerned  with  the  industry  that  tlie  whale 
population  was  declining  rapidly  It  should 
have  been  U)glcal  therefore.  Indeed  obliga- 
tory, for  the  International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion to  give  the  s[>ecle«  increased  protection. 
It  did  not  The  Comml.-wlon  In  that  year  in- 
creased the  length  of  the  whaling  season,  a 
move  that  virtually  guaranteed  that  more 
rather  than  fewer  blue  whales  woiUd  be 
killed!  The  point  to  be  empha«i7.ed  here  Is 
the  length  of  time  It  ux)k  man  to  determine 
one  simple  but  Important  biographical  fact 
about  the  blue  whale  (The  a<fe  at  which  the 
animal  could  reproduce  \  The  animal  was  so 
remote  and  so  unmanageable  that  It  cotild 
not  be  studied  by  direct  observ'atlon  during 
any  stage  of  Its  life  cycle  Only  In  death  oould 
man  examine  it  effectively  If  one  takes  the 
first  reJlable  records  of  the  blue-whale  catch 
In  1906  as  the  beginning  of  its  cf)mmerclal 
life,  and  19«5  as  Its  end,  the  specific  knowl- 
edge of  age  at  sexual  maturity  was  attained 
when  Its  commercial  life  was  98  2  percent 
over  In  other  words,  by  the  time  the  Japa- 
nese scientists  confirmed  Ruud's  findings  95  J 
percent  of  all  the  blue  whales  Uken  in  the 
history  of  the  Antarctic  whaling  had  alrc>ady 
been  killed  .  .  .  In  essence  therefore,  Uie 
blue  whale  was  on  the  verije  of  commercial 
extinction  before  man  could  learn  one  of  the 
most  elemental  facts  about  Its  life  cycle  " 

In  describing  the  events,  the  technologies, 
the  attitudes  and  the  economics  that  have 
contributed  to  the  commercial  extinction  of 
the  tilues  (and  by  extrapolation  the  rights, 
the  bowheads,  and  the  humpbacks),  George 
Small  has  performed  a  priceless  service  to 
those  of  us  who  are  Interested  In  the  cause 
of  the  whales,  and  who  believe  that  some- 
thing can  still  be  done  The  book  was  many 
years  In  the  making  The  author  hired  his 
own  Japanese  researcher  and  Interviewer  and 
taught  himself  Norwegian  In  order  to  study 
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official  documents  The  failure  of  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission  to  adequately 
protect  the  whales  is  carefully  recorded. 
There  Is  detailed  and  fascinating  information 
on  the  economics  of  whaling,  the  politics  of 
whaling  nations,  the  technology  of  the  kiU 
and  of  the  slaughter. 

But  in  a  funny  way  this  Is  an  easy  book  to 
read  It  is  easy  because  It  sustains  a  tone 
which  makes  it  possible  to  stay  with  and  as- 
similate a  mass  of  factual  material.  A  tone 
which  does  not  cop  out,  but  which  restrains 
the  pain.  His  account  Is  clear,  and  his  care- 
ful scholarship  U  enhanced  by  an  ability  to 
take  responsibility— to  admit  his  love  for  the 
creatures  he  chronicles. 

We  seem  to  be  the  kind  of  animal  that  can 
easily  kill  without  knowing.  But  the  corol- 
lary may  be  that  the  more  we  know,  the 
more  restrained  we  might  become.  The  hope 
for  the  whales,  and  finally  for  all  of  us,  still 
lies  in  the  direction  of  knowledge — and  love. 
George  Small  has  brought  both  qualities  to 
work  In  this  book,  and  I  recommend  It. 
Knowing  the  history  It  describes  can  be  our 
first  step  In  changing  the  future. 


SPEAKER  ALBERT  ADDRESSES 
OKLAHOMANS  AT  McALESTER 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21.  1971 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Oklahoma  has  no  more  Illustrious  son 
than  our  di.stinguished  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Albert.  He  holds  the 
highest  public  office  ever  occupied  by 
an  Oklahoman. 

On  September  17,  1971,  the  Speaker 
was  guest  speaker  at  a  luncheon  meet- 
ing of  a  great  and  growing  civic  organi- 
zation, the  Oklahoma  Waters  Users 
Association,  at  McAlestcr.  Okla  His  ad- 
dress on  that  occasion,  which  received  a 
standing  ovation,  was  climaxed  by  a 
dramatic  and  moving  account  of  the 
history  of  Oklahoma,  ranging  back  to 
the  tragedy  of  the  Indian  migrations 
and  the  trail  of  t^-ars.  The  Speaker's 
remarks  movingly  told  the  later  drama 
of  a  pioneer  State  which  struggled  val- 
iantly, and  ultimately  successfully,  with 
tragic  problems  of  drought,  depression, 
and  flood.  ^, ,  ^ 

It  is  a  drama  of  which  all  Oklaho- 
mans  are  extremely  proud  and  con- 
scious and  which  is  being  climaxed 
today  by  one  of  the  Nation's  most  spec- 
tacular success  stories  in  the  field  of 
economic  development. 

Here  Is  the  text  of  the  Speaker's  ad- 
dress, as  delivered  in  his  hometown  of 
McAlester.  Okla.: 

Speech  or  Representative  Carl  Albert 
Mr    Chairman,  Bob  Kerr,   Mr    Edmondson, 
Mr    Speaker,   distinguished    gue.sts,    and    my 
friend  Bruce  Carter,  I  appreciate  the  kind  in- 
troduction you  have  given  me, 

Ifs  wonderful  to  be  here,  not  only  within 
my  home  town  and  In  the  temple  of  whose 
consistory  1  have  been  a  member  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  also  across  the  street  from 
the  high  school  that  gave  me  my  chances  In 
life  My  secretary  this  morning.  Just  aa  I  came 
In  gave  me  a  copy  of  my  high  school  com- 
mencement program.  I  hadn't  seen  it  since 
1927,  but  such  mementoes  bring  back  happy 
memories. 

We  drove  down  from  Tulsa  this  morning- 
rained  all   the  way.  Water   was   the  subject 
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that  I  was  to  discttss.  In  talking  over  this 
subject  with  members  of  my  staff  before  we 
decided  to  put  the  thing  together,  we  got 
out  the  mall  that  we  had— particularly  from 
the  western  pan  of  my  district— of  how  the 
wheat  crop  had  been  burned  out,  of  the  ruin- 
ous effects  of  locusts  and  plague,  and  how 
Southwestern  Oklahoma  and  West  Texas  had 
suffered  some  of  the  worst  drought  since  the 

1930'8.  ,     .    . 

And  I  thought  then,  and  I  am  reminded 
now.  that  as  a  boy  who  was  living  out  here 
7  miles  away  from  town.  In  a  community 
called  Bug  Tussle,  on  a  farm  on  Buckluxey 
Creek  how  every  other  year  the  crop  burned 
up  and  every  other  year  It  was  bugged  out. 
Mv  sister  stUl  lives  out  there  on  the  banks  of 
what  is  now  Lake  Eufaula;  my  homestead 
too  Is  out  there  and  I  am  mighty  proud  of 
It  i  spent  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  there, 
and  I'm  happy  that  my  sister— who  was  the 
first  of  us  to  buUd  a  home  on  the  old  place — 
went  back  there  till  the  lake  was  filled  and 
she  was  able  to  build  her  home  In  the  very 
area  where  she  herself  was  born. 

The  Lake  Eufaula  area  was  frequently  the 
scene  of  those  twin  disasters,  drought  and 
floods,  which  have  often  brought  havoc  to 
Oklahoma.  This  dam  and  reservoir  dramatizes 
what  a  great  Oklahoman  used  to  make  the 
theme  song  of  every  political  speech,  and 
almost  every  act  in  Congress: 
Water  Bob  Kerr. 

I'm  happy  to  acknowledge  here  and  now 
that  the  development  of  water  resources  in 
Oklahoma  could  not  have  been  possible  had 
we  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  life  and  the 
genius  of  Bob  Kerr  and  Ed  Edmondson. 

Those  of  you   who  live  In  other  parts  of 
the  state  and  who  travel  the  Arkansas  Basin 
or  the  Red  River  will  understand  how  much 
has  been  done  In  the  way  of  developing  the 
two  major  watersheds  of  our  state.  Oklahoma 
not  only  had  been  the  number  one  state  in 
Corps   of    Engineering    activity    during    the 
development  of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin,  but 
it  has  been  far  out  In  front  In  the  use  of  the 
various  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  develop  land  and  water  resources. 
The  Washita  Valley  was  the  first  of  the 
great  eleven  origin  projects  really  to  get  un- 
derway   Public  Law  566  has  gone  further  In 
Oklahoma  than  any  other  state  In  the  union. 
There  are  more  projects  In  this  state  In  these 
upstream  flood  control  programs  per  square 
mile  than  in  any  other  state  In  the  union. 
We  are  grateful  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  the  strides  It  has  made  In  Western  Okla- 
homa  where   the    need   for   water   for   many 
specific  purposes  has  been  greater  than  It  has 
been  In  Eastern  Oklahoma. 

Since  the  Legislature  had  to  redlstrlct  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  on  the  basis  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  proposition  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  I  have  had  to  represent  both 
the  short-grass  and  the  long-grass  country, 
the  prairies  of  Oklahoma  and  the  tlmberland 
of  Oklahoma,  and  I  know  the  needs  of  all. 
I  think  my  District  Is  the  site  of  more  oU 
wells  than  the  District  of  any  Congressman 
In  the  United  States.  Twenty-one  of  the 
twenty-two  counties  that  I  now  represent 
produce  either  oil.  gas,  or  coal.  I  don't  think 
any  other  Congressman  with  that  many 
counties  can  say  that  in  Texas,  Louisiana 
California,  or  anywhere  else  At  the  end  of 
the  road,  oil  is  a  depletable  resource.  OU 
must  be  found,  and  when  found  It  almost 
immediately  begins  to  be  depleted.  But  the 
things  that  come  through  soil  and  water  wUl 
last  as  long  as  mankind  takes  proper  care 
of  them. 

If  you  will  take  a  census  map  of  my  dis- 
trict you  will  see  that  every  county  but  one 
east  of  Highway  69  gained  In  population, 
and  these  were  considered  the  poorest  coun- 
ties in  my  whole  District.  The  great  oU 
counties— Seminole.  Carter,  Pontotoc.  Steph- 
ens, and  the  other  important  oil  countles-- 
all  lost  population.  The  .same  Is  true  in  Ed 
Edmondson's  district.  The  gaining  dlstrlcM 
were  those  districts  geared  to  the  develop- 
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ment  of  water  resotuces  in  Oklahoma,  and 
the  gains  have  Just  begun. 

The  great  forests  of  McCiirtaln  and  Le- 
Flore  Counties  and  the  Washita  Region  are 
bringing  to  Oklahoqia— because  we  have  de- 
veloped the  water  resources— the  largest  pa- 
per   and    pulp   mill    In   the   entire   world. 

Ever  since  civilization  began,  man  has 
tended  to  settle  where  there  was  water: 
where  there  were  streams;  where  there  were 
rivers;  where  he  could  barge  produce  fiom 
his  neighbors  or  from  far  away.  AU  of  the 
great  metropolitan  cities  of  the  world  are 
located  near  or  on  navigable  rivers  on  the 
ocean  front.  I  think  this  Is  true  without  a 
single  exception.  I  know  of  no  city  in  the 
world  of  more  than  a  mUUon  population 
that  Is  not  located  on  either  a  navigable 
stream  or  on  the  sea  coast.  There  are  cer- 
tainly very  few.  If  any. 

Oklahoma's  history  Is  replete  wltJi  the 
progress  and  difficulties  connected  with  wa- 
ter. Our  pioneering  ancestors  came  In  here 
and  settled  close  to  the  creeks  when  they 
could;  near  the  springs  when  they  could; 
they  led  hard  lives.  They  had  to  depend  on 
water  often  a  capricious  resource — whether 
too  much  or  too  little. 

Water  affects  us  In  so  many  ways.  Too  much 
of  It  wlU  destroy  us  and  our  property,  and 
too  little  of  It  win  kin  us  as  IndlvlduaU. 
We  have  got  to  have  water  or  we  die.  We 
have  seen  this  particularly  in  Oklahoma. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  but  we  have  Just 
begun.  We  think  too  much  Is  terms  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  to  get  the  big  reservoirs 
built  on  the  Red  River  Basin  and  the  Ar- 
kansas River  Baeln.  We've  got  to  get  wa- 
ter and  supplies  to  develop  the  water  re- 
sources in  every  section  of  the  state. 

We  have,  after  years  of  trying,  commenced 
the  construction  "of  a  watershed  at  Waurlka. 
which  Is  almost  Indispensable  to  the  very 
dynamic  part  of  Oklahoma— the  Duncan  and 
Lawton  areas,  all  the  way  back  to  Waurika 
and  that  whole  section  of  South  Centra! 
and  Southwestern  Oklahoma. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  buUt  a  fine 
lake  at  Sulphur  which  we  call  the  Lake  of 
the  Arbuckles,  and  It  has  revitalized  the  area. 
We  built  one  of  the  finest  tire  and  rub- 
ber plants  of  the  country  near  Ardmore. 
Oklahoma.  We  couldn't  have  done  It  with- 
out enough  water.  We  couldn't  have  done  It 
If  the  water  hadn't  been  available  there. 
We  could  not  have  brought  Into  McCurtaln 
County,  Oklahoma,  the  great  paper  mUl  that 
they  are  getting  ready  to  buUd.  We  couldn't 
have  done  It  without  water! 

And  you  watch  the  population  of  McCur- 
taln Countv.  You  watch  the  population  of 
Carter  County.  I  represent  small  towns  and 
rural  areas,  but  you  watch  them  grow  be- 
cause the  things  that  water  does  In  the  way 
of  furnishing  a  needed  resource  for  Industry 
has  Just  begun,  and  that  basin  on  the  Ar- 
kansas Is  Just  In  Its  Infancy. 

There  Is  so  much  more  to  be  done.  A  lot 
of  people  think  we  have  done  the  Job.  But 
we  have  Just  started  to  get  all  these  things 
on  the  books. 

We  had  the  Arkansas  River  development 
project  on  the  books  lor  years  but  It  took 
money  and  Ed  was  the  one  who  saw  a  vote 
one  day  In  the  House  that  got  the  first  money 
for  Eufaula.  He  asked  me  whether  to  make 
It  Keystone  or  Eufaula,  1  am  not  the  least 
bit  parochial,  but  I  suggested  that  Eufaula 
would  be  the  best  one  to  start  with.  So  Ed 
put  in  his  dollars  for  Eufaula  which  Senator 
Thomas  and  Senator  Kerr  had  been  putting 
money  In  for  years,  though  the  House  had 
always  thrown  it  out  But  we  won  the  battle. 
Then  we  had  the  reservoir  program,  and 
It  had  been  geared  oiily  to  lower  Texas  lower 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  and  we  had  to  com- 
Dletelv  reorganize  and  rewrite  the  program 
or  we  wouldn't  have  had  Broken  Bow.  we 
wouldn't  have  had  Pine  Creek,  we  wouldn  t 
have  had  the  Klamlchl  Reservoir,  or  any 
other  reservoir  below  Dennlson  Dam  on  the 
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Red  River.  Believe  you  me,  we  faced  a  man 
size  Job. 

When  I  say  we  have  Juat  begun,  I  cite 
sta.tlstlcs  that  Don  McBrlde.  our  Okiahoman 
TVA  Commissioner  rurntshed  me  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  has  made  a  statis- 
tical study  of  the  savings  paid  to  Industry 
and  passed  along  to  consumers  because  of 
the  rivers  that  are 'navigable  In  the  Ten- 
nessee System.  It's  $50  million  per  year,  and 
that  was  geared  prlniarlly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  electricity.  It  was  the  labo- 
ratory to  determine  whether  the  cost  to  bene- 
fits ratio  of  g^reat  water  projects  could  be 
measured  through  the  use  of  electricity. 

Well.  Don  tells  me  that  It  has  done  more 
than  that,  that  It  has  also  brought  In  new 
Industries  and  cut  down  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. We  are  now  where  the  Tennessee 
Valley  was  about  twenty  ye«ir8  ago.  and  we 
can  forge  ahead  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  In 
my  opinion,  twenty  years  from  now  because 
we  are  far  ahead  of  them  In  resources  both 
under  ground  and  above  ground. 

We  have  the  finest  wheat  and  agricultural 
areas  In  Western  Oklahoma,  and  In  the  great 
river  valleys  of  this  state,  In  this  part  of  the 
country,  we  have  enough  coal  to  supply  the 
world.  The  coal  taken  out  of  Howe,  OlUa- 
homa.  Is  loaded  on  ships  and  towed  Into 
Japanese  ports:  every  pound  of  It  loaded 
rl^t  out  of  the  boat.  Into  the  steel  mills 
that  have  been  built  right  by  the  harbors — 
the  finest  modern  mills  In  the  world. 

The  Japanese  have  learned  the  value  of 
location,  of  transportation,  and  they  have 
the  fastest  growing  economy  of  any  great 
nation  in  the  world  today.  They  are  challeng- 
ing us  smd  one  British  economist.  I  am  told, 
has  said  to  a  group  of  Congressmen.  "Watch 
out.  By  the  year  2O00  the  average  Income  of 
the  average  Japanese  will  be  higher  than  that 
of  the  average  person  In  the  United  States." 
So  we've  Just  begun. 

Bob.  I  think  I've  told  you  this  story  before, 
but  It's  a  true  story.  The  November  before 
your  father  died,  he  and  I  (and  1  think  Ed 
was  with  us  at  Salllsaw)  made  a  speech  to 
a  gathering  at  Salllsaw.  We  drove  from  Sal- 
llsaw to  Spiro  and  to  Poteau,  but  we  stopped 
at  the  bridge  on  the  Arkansas  River.  Sena- 
tor Kerr  wanted  to  stop  to  scan  the  upstream 
of  the  river  and  he  said.  "There's  where  we're 
going  to  have  the  lock  and  dam"  He  didn't 
know  at  that  time  it  was  going  to  be  called 
the  Kerr  Lock  and  Dam.  "That  has  got  to 
be  finished,  but,"  he  said,  "Carl.  I  dont 
know  how  long  I'm  going  to  be  here,  but  I 
know  this  Job  has  got  to  be  finished  here 
and  that  this  Is  Just  the  beginning  of  the 
development  of  water  resources  In  Oklahoma 
for  all  of  their  multiple  uses — domestic.  In- 
dustrial, municipal,  flood  control,  hydro- 
electric {xjwer,  navigation.  If  we're  going  to 
be  a  great  state,"  he  said,  "we're  going  to  have 
to  develop  those  resources.  And  I've  been  In 
the  oil  business  for  a  long  time,  but  I  know 
there  Is  more  future  wealth,  and  there  will 
be  more  future  Jobs  fca-  Oklahomans  out  of 
Its  water  resources  than  there  ever  have  been 
out  of  Its  oil  and  gas  resources."  He  told  me 
that  within  Just  a  matter  of  weeks.  If  not 
days,  before  he  passed  on.  And  that  Is  a  true 
•tor/  and  It  Is  an  accurate  story. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  what  Bob  Kerr  said 
to  me,  "Now  we  and  every  generatlc»i,  must 
fight  our  own  battles,  but  we  must  also  lay 
the  groundwork  for  the  generations  to  come." 
We  have  seen  the  effects  of  water-drought 
and  floods  right  here  In  Pittsburg  County. 
Time  and  time  again — since  I  was  born  here 
63  years  ago — you've  seen  them  over  and 
over.  Oklahoma  has  had  a  dramatic  history. 
It  has  had  an  appeal  to  people  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi  silver  that  probably 
few  other  states  have  had. 
Remember  when  Franklin  Rooeevelt  spoke 
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In  Oklahoma  City  in  1938.  He  said,  "As  a 
boy  I  was  enchaiited  by  the  Indian  Country 
called  Oklahoma,  where  the  Plains  Tribes 
and  the  Civilized  Trills  met  head  on;  where 
the  civilization  that  the  Five  Tribes  had 
brought  with  them  from  the  East  located 
here  In  Eastern  Oklahoma  and  the  buffalo 
hunters  were  still  riding  up  and  down  and 
following  the  buffalo  herds  from  Texas  to 
North  Etekota." 

And  It's  been  a  chronicle  of  histtH^.  It's 
been  a  dramatic  history.  Think  of  the  great 
dramas  that  have  been  celebrated  in  story 
and  song.  The  great  land  rushes  such  as  no 
other  state  has  even  seen — we  have  built 
our  state  on  this  great  drama.  The  story  of 
the  migration  of  the  Indians,  the  forced 
migration,  from  the  land  of  their  forebears. 
A  sad  story,  a  harsh  beginning,  but  moving 
steadily  toward  a  great  future  and  con- 
tinuous progress. 

AH  of  the  great  romance  that  went  with 
the  spread  of  oil— as  It  left  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  came  here,  so  that  Oklahoma, 
from  exacuUves  to  roughnecks,  became  the 
leaders  of  the  oil  industry  world  wide.  You 
can  see  them  in  Pennsylvania — you  can  see 
them  even  in  Texas.  Oklahoma's  oil  brains 
developed  East  Texas  fields  and  Oklahoma 
leadership  In  the  oil  Industry  is  still  there. 
Two  successive  presidents  of  the  Humble 
Oil  Company  were  bom  and  raised  and  edu- 
cated in  Oklahoma  Institutions,  That's  a 
great  romantic  story. 

But,  you  know,  drama  Is  classified  in  two 
ways — there  are  tragedies  and  there  are 
comedies.  And  I  remember  perhaps  as 
dramatic  a  chapter  In  Oklahoma  history  as 
has  ever  been  written  by  the  people  of  this 
state. 

That  was  In  the  middle  1930's  when  X 
drove  to  Boise  City.  Only  two  stores  were 
left  open  and  I  couldn't  see  the  horizon  in 
that  land  where  there  were  neither  trees  nor 
grass.  I  couldn't  see  the  horizon  300  yards 
away  for  the  dust  that  was  settling  down 
upon  me.  I  saw  the  pathetic  children  of 
parents  who  were  trying  to  hang  on.  A  little 
boy  In  a  filling  station  about  11  years  old 
said  his  dad  had  gone  to  California,  trying 
to  get  work,  and  he  was  there  and  he  and 
his  mother  taking  care  of  the  filling  station. 
He  said.  "It  looks  like  It's  pretty  hopeless  for 
us." 

The  Great  EUodus,  The  Okie  Trail,  The 
Second  Trail  of  Tears.  We  lost  more  popula- 
tion per  capita  than  any  state  in  the  union. 
Why?  Because  we  didn't  have  water.  We  had 
to  have  wa;«r.  And  those  who  lived  then, 
even  In  this  part  of  the  state,  realized  that 
without  water,  tame  water,  pure  water,  man- 
kind could  not  survive. 

I  went  out  over  this  district  then,  cam- 
paigning for  one  of  my  friends,  and  I  went 
into  one  town  In  his  district  In  which  the 
mayor  told  me  (and  I  was  Just  out  of  col- 
lege), he  said,  "Carl,"  he  said,  "everybody 
In  this  town  either  works  on  WPA  or  sells 
to  It."  That  was  the  story  of  the  IQSO's.  The 
whole  nation  was  hit,  but  Oklahoma  was 
hit  twice  as  hard  because  we  had  the  dual 
disasters  of  drought  and  depression. 

Now  we've  started  doing  something  abotit 
It.  If  we  take  advantage  of  the  water  re- 
sources that  we  have,  Lf  we  nurttire  what  God 
has  given  us — and  He's  given  us  all  the  water 
He  wUl  ever  give  us;  It's  here  and  It  will 
never  be  8ubstantl<Uly  added  to — if  we  take 
care  of  It,  we  can  paint  a  new  picture;  we 
can  write  a  new  drama. 

But  It  will  be  a  drama  of  thriving  In- 
dustries, of  happy  and  confident  people,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing,  nothing — and  the 
history  of  Oklahoma  ought  to  prove  It — 
more  basic,  more  vital  to  the  stability  of  our 
population  and  prosperity,  than  the  abun- 
dance oX  manageable,  pure,  usable  water. 


October  21,  1971 

PROFESSOR  MYERS  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21.  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  pub- 
lic hearings  concerning  health  care  be- 
ginning soon.  I  find  it  timely  to  have 
Prof.  Robert  J.  Myers'  authoritative  dis- 
sertation," The  Spectrum  of  Govern- 
mental Health-Care  Proposals,  "  made  a 
matter  of  public  record  Mr.  Mvers  was  a 
member  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
from  1934  until  1946  after  which  he 
moved  on  to  an  actuarial  position  with 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  One 
year  later  he  became  the  Chief  Actuary 
of  the  Agency  until  June  of  last  year.  He 
has  served  as  an  actuary  consultant  to 
various  congressional  committees  and  the 
governments  of  Colombia.  Peru.  Panama, 
Nicaragua,  Jordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia! 
He  has  also  been  a  member  of  various  ac- 
tuarial societies  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Myers  is  the  1956  re- 
cipient of  the  distinguished  service  award 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  Educn- 
tion,  and  Welfare.  He  holds  a  masters 
degree  from  the  University  of  Iowa  and 
is  presently  a  professor  of  actuarial  sci- 
ence at  Temple  University. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  following  statement  by  this  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  health  care  insur- 
ance: 

The  Spectrum  or  Govtrnmkntal  Health- 
care Proposals 
(By  Robert  J.  Myers) 

Currently,  great  Interest  Is  being  expressed 
about  both  health  care  delivery  and  lis 
financing  by  professionals  In  this  field  and  by 
many  laymen.  The  former  seem  to  be  more 
concerned  about  the  delivery  methods,  while 
the  latter  are  probably  concerned  almost  en- 
tirely with  financing  problems.  Some  profes- 
sionals are  taking  advantage  of  the  existence 
of  financing  problems  to  support  their  efforts 
to  change  the  delivery  system. 

Many  Individuals  are  disturbed  by  the 
rapidly  rising  health  care  costs  which  have 
occurred  In  the  past  5  or  6  years.  Those 
professionals  who,  for  many  years,  have 
sought  to  change  the  delivery  system  are  now 
seeking  to  take  advantage  of  this  discontent 
to  attain  their  objectives. 

This  paper  examines  the  financial  problems 
of  various  current  proposals  In  the  govern- 
mental health -care  field  from  three  view- 
points—from the  overall  national  standpoint, 
from  the  standpoint  of  individuals,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  suppliers  of  services.  First, 
however,  as  background,  a  general  discussion 
of  several  basic  Issues  will  be  given, 

BASIC    ISSUES 

Many  eminent  people  have  asserted  that 
there  Is  currently  a  health  care  crisis  In  the 
United  States.  Apparently,  this  has  been  said 
by  some  persons  in  an  effort  to  scare  the 
country  into  supporting  a  drastic  change  in 
the  delivery  system.  If  there  actually  were  a 
crisis  In  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  then  It 
seems  to  me  that  people  would  be  waiting  In 
queues  for  days  to  see  physicians,  to  get  into 
hospitals,  and  to  obtain  medicines — as  they 
do  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  most  other 
countries  than  here. 

Why  this  cry  of  crisis,  which  appears  to  be 
convincing  to  some?  Primarily.  It  Is  based  on 
the  rising  costs  of  health  care  In  the  past 
few  years.  But  when  thU  trend  is  examined 
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relative  to  other  economic  factors,  we  find 
that  there  has  really  been  no  undue  or  unex- 
pected IncroMe.  Health  care  ooats  have  in- 
creased since  1966  more  rapidly  than  prices 
c.r  moet  other  oMisunver  goods  and  aervlGea. 
But  this  was  al»o  the  case  for  many  years 
previously,  although  it  was  not  as  noUceable 
because  of  the  lower  magnitudes  Involved 
What  Is  really  Important,  however.  Is  that 
health  care  costs  have.  In  recent  years,  risen 
lit  about  the  same  rate  as  earnings  in  gen- 
eral—again, paralleling  trends  in  previous 
vears 

The  diffirulty.  then,  Is  that  especially  In 
InflaUonary  times,  people  like  to  see  their 
own  salaries  rise,  but  they  are  unhappy  with 
the  corresponding  (and  related)  Increases 
111  prices  Tills  Is  particularly  true  for  such 
Items  as  health  care,  since  these  do  not  give 
the  immediate  satisfaction  and  pleasure  that 
f  ars.  television  sets,  vacations  and  entertain- 
ment do. 

For  many  years,  a  small  group  of  persons 
active  in  the  social  security  and  health-care 
economlca  fields  have  sincerely  believed  that 
virtually   full   economic   security   should    be 
provided    through    governmental    programs 
Such    programs    would    protect    against    the 
risks  of  retirement,  dlsablUty,  death  of  the 
worker,  unemployment,  sickness  and  health 
care.    This    position    Is    a    simplistic    one — 
namely,  that,  in  essence,  full  economic  secu- 
rity Is  a  desirable  thing,  so  why  not  provide 
It  In  an  efficient  manner  completely  through 
governmental  programs,  rather  than  to  ac- 
complish only  a  partial  Job  through  a  diver- 
sity of  governmental  and  private  group  and 
Individual    efforts.    As   a   definition,   I    shall 
term    thU    approach    the    expansionist    one, 
since  It  seeks  to  expand  the  role  of  the  gov- 
ernment sector  in  the  economic  security  area 
so  that  It  will  occupy  the  enUre  field.  In  this 
manner,  the  role  of  the  private  sector  will  be 
greatly    decreased    or   even    virtually    elimi- 
nated. 

The  foregoing  remarks  should  not  be  taken 
to  mean  that  I  oppose  governmental  activi- 
ties In  the  Social  Security  field.  Quite  the 
converse!  I  strongly  beUeve  In  social  insur- 
ance or  other  governmental  programs  as  a 
floor  of  protection  on  which  the  private  sec- 
tor  through  individual  and  group  efforts- 
can  and  should  build. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  growth  of  gov- 
ernmental programs  can  encourage  the 
growth  at  private  efforU.  With  the  "floor"  of 
a  governmental  program  being  present,  there 
l»  the  much  greater  assurance  of  receiving 
the  reeulU  of  private  efforts,  rather  than  los- 
ing them  if  the  toUl  Income  otherwise  avail- 
able It  less  than  needed,  and  public  aasUt- 
ance  U  necessary  (with  It  fully  offsetting 
other  income  against  Its  payments).  But  be- 
yond that  point,  expansion  of  governmental 
programs  inevitably  means  contraction,  and 
ultimate  extinction,  of  prlvaU-sector  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  that  the  expansionist  approach  Is 
undesirable  because,  as  a  result,  there  will 
be  complete  reUance  o*  all  non-working  In- 
dividuals on  the  Ocvemment  for  their  eco- 
nomic support.  Tlie  character  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  populace  of  a  nation  will  thereby 
be  irretnerably  weakened.  The  aame  also 
occurs  if  full  health  care  la  provided  for  both 
working  and  non -working  populations  by  the 
Government  imder  a  uniform,  monolithic 
■system  The  question  might  well  be  raised  at 
this  point  as  to  why.  If  It  la  dealrable  for  the 
Government  to  provide,  or  at  least  assure, 
full  health  care  of  the  highest  quality  for  all, 
then  •hould  not  the  Ooyernment  Ukewlse 
assure  to  all  the  provlalon  of  the  hlgheet 
quality  of  other  econonUc  elements  Involving 
health,  such  as  food,  housln*.  and  clothing. 
Then,  having  done  so,  should  not  the  Gov- 
ernment require  tJiat  what  has  been  pro- 
vided U  properly  utilized  and  that  nothing  Is 
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done  which  would  have  a  counteracting,  dis- 
ruptive effect? 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  not  Intended  to 
say  that  all  who  favor  algniflcant  changea  in 
the  health  care  dellv«7  aystem  liave  the 
expansionist  or  government-do-lt-all  phUoe- 
ophy.  The  danger,  however,  Is  that,  if  some 
proposed  changes  are  made,  this  would 
create  In  chemistry  terms,  an  unstable  com- 
pound which  would  inevitably  change  (some 
would  say  "deteriorate')  into  another 
form— namely,  the  expansionist  goal. 

Expansionists  often  take  the  gradualist  or 
ratchet  approach  and  argue  for  only  a  few 
steps    now    In    the    direction    of    having    aU 
health   care   provided   by   the   Government— 
a  system  that  can  truly  be  called  socialized 
medicine.  They  say  that  future  generations 
can  decide  for   themselves  how  health  care 
should  be  provided,  and  yet  they  set  the  con- 
ditions   in   such    an    unstable    manner   that 
inevitably    Bociallzed    medicine    will    result 
(like  the  domino  theory) .  BeallsUcally,  these 
eimanalonists  recogniae  that  the  immediate 
achievement  of  theU"  goal  would  be  In^oe- 
slble    both   from   the   legislative   laelihoods 
and   from   the   standpoint  of  obtaining   the 
cooperation   of   those   who   would   be   needed 
to  provide  the  necessary  services.  They  hope, 
however,  to  "educate"  the  providers  and  the 
public    and    to   establish    the   condlUons   so 
that    the    movement   to   socialized    medicine 
is  inevitable,  even  though  deferred  for  some 
vears. 

The  floor-of-protectlon  concept  U  much 
easier  to  define  and  to  apply  In  the  Social 
Security  cash-benefits  area  tlian  In  the 
health  care  one.  It  U  relatively  almple  for 
the  private  aector  to  buUd  additional  cash 
beneflu  on  top  of  the  Social  Security  floor 
In  a  reaaonable,  equitable  and  efficient  man- 
ner but  It  is  not  so  easy  to  do  thU  in  the 
heaith-care  field,  alnce  the  fracturing  of 
services  or  coverage  can  be  undealrable  or 
inefBclent.  It  Is  possible,  however,  to  have 
the  floor-of-protectlon  approach  on  a  staUe 
basis  in  the  health-care  field  if  this  Is  prc^>- 
erly  done— for  example,  by  covering  only 
high-cost  groups  such  as  the  aged  or  by  In- 
suring against  catastrophic  risks, 

COVniNMBa^TAI,      FTKAMCrWO      PKOBLEMS      TTKDEB 
TAKIOTTB     HIALTH-CAmK    PB0P06ALS 

Many  governmental  health  care  proposals 
at  the  Federal  level  have  been  put  forward 
since  this  session  of  Congress  began  in  Jan- 
uary The  financial  involvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  would  vary  ■widely  under 
these  proposals.  In  some,  the  Government 
would  meet  the  entire  cost  {out  of  general 
revenues),  whUe  In  others  It  would  collect 
part  of  the  cost  through  payroU  taxes,  and 
the  remainder  would  come  from  general- 
revenue  financing.  In  still  other  plans,  the 
entire  oost  would  be  met  from  payroll  taxes. 
TTie  following  discussion  will  refer  to  the 
most  ImporUnt  propoeals  without  describing 
them,  in  the  belief  that  the  reader  Is  already 
reasonably  familiar  with  them. 

The  term  "national  health  insuranoe"  Is 
often  used  to  deecrtbe  or  refer  to  theee  varied 
proposals.  In  my  opinion,  thU  1»  a  misuse  of 
the  term,  becatiee  national  health  insurance 
really  only  means  a  program  under  -which 
the  financing  of  the  vaat  majority  of  health- 
care co«t»  of  virtually  the  «itlre  poptUatlon 
la  under  governmental  auaplce*.  (SoclaUzed 
medicine  la  one  form  of  national  health  In- 
surance, but  It  goes  further  than  other  tonuM 
by  havinf  the  Oovemment  also  ■upplytbe 
medical  ■enrloes  tbrougb  Its  own  ««B^oyee» 
and  facilities.)  Tat  example,  if  Medicare  were 
extended  to  all  Social  Security  benefldartee 
and  to  all  covered  wortcert  and  their  depend- 
ents. It  oould  truly  t>e  referred  to  as  national 
health  Insurance. 

Propoeals  involving  Federal  flnandng  only 

from  general  revenue*  Include  the  foOowlng: 

(1)    AMA   Medlcredtt  plan,  whl<*   te  of  a 
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broad  comprebenalve  nature  in  providing  in- 
come tax  credlto  for  the  premiums  of  quali- 
fied health  insurance  plans  (ranging  from 
paying  the  enUre  cost  for  persons  with  very 
low  income*  to  paying  only  a  amaU  part  for 
those  with  moderately  high  incomes,  or  In 
effect  not  reaUy  being  applicable  to  such 
persons  because  of  other  tax  elements). 

(3)  Hail  BUI  (introduced  by  Congressman 
Durwood  Hall  of  Missouri,  a  physician), 
which  would  provide  general  catastrophic 
coverage  for  all  and  a  basic  health  Insurance 
policy    for    public    assUtance    recipients. 

(3  )  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica iHIAAi  plan,  which  would  encourage  pri- 
vate emplovers  to  provide  qualified  health  In- 
surance plans  and  would  purchase  private 
health  insurance  policies  for  low-lnoome  and 
indigent  persona,  using  general-revenues 
funds  therefor. 

Medlcredlt  would  have  an  Initial  cost  ol 
about  •14  billion  per  year,  a  sizable  amount, 
despite  much  uninformed  crlticlam  about  Its 
nlgardllness!  The  HaU  BUI  vrould  oost  only 
about  one-fourth  as  much  as  Medicredit  inso- 
far as  Federal  funds  are  concerned.  Tbe  HIAA 
plan  would  have  new  Federal  costs  of  the 
same  general  magnitude  as  the  HaU  BUI,  al- 
though sizable  additional  costs  would  also 
be  involved  for  employers  In  paying  *«*  "^* 
private  health  instirance  encouraged  there- 
under. 

The  jBvlts  and  Kennedy  bUls  would  involve 
very  large  governmental  expenditures  and 
thus  very  large  amounts  of  payroU  taxes  and 
jmsneral-revenue  funds.  The  JavlU  blU  calls 
for  one-third  of  the  cost  to  com*  from  gen- 
eral revenues,  whUe  the  Kennedy  biU  ups  the 
proportion  to  one-half.  The  Kennedy  bUl 
would  initially  Involve  almost  $60  billion  per 
vear  In  legislated  revenue,  or  about  •SO  bU- 
iion  from  general  revenues  and  *3b  bUllou 
from  new  payroU  taxes  (Le.  in  excess  of  the 
present  Medicare  payroU  ta«es)  Tb*  Javit* 
bUl.  after  Its  initial  period  of  phaslng-ln. 
would  require  total  revenue  of  about  %M> 
bUllon  per  year,  so  that  about  %\b  blUion 
annually  would  be  required  from  general 
revenues.  ,  ,  . 

The  Nixon  Administration  proposal  would 
Involve  both  additional  general -revenues 
funds  (to  purchase  health  insurance  policies 
for  low-Income  famUtes)  and  additional  pay- 
roU taxes  (to  pay  the  oost  that  Is  now  met 
by  the  enroliee  premium  under  the  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  portion  of  Medi- 
care),  The  additional  general  general-reve- 
nues cost  would  be  somewhat  under  M  bUlion 
per  year  and  the  additional  payroll  taxes 
would  be  about  •!  blUlon  per  year.  ThU  plan 
would  also  involve  slaable  added  cosu  for 
employers,  who  would  be  required  to  pur- 
chase health  insurance  policies  for  U»eir  em- 
ployees. The  AHA  AmMipian  would  also 
involve  additional  general -revenues  costs, 
psynril  taxea.  and  employer  costs,  but  Ita  pro- 
visions are  not  yet  spwslflc  enough  Xor  any 
cost  estimates  to  be  developed. 

The  Catastrophic  Dlness  plan  proposed  by 
Senator  Liong  would  be  financed  entirely  by 
additional  Social  Security  payroll  taxes. 
amounting  Initially  to  about  %2  billion  per 
vear. 

Where  is  the  money  coming  from  to  pay 
the  additional  tares  required  for  these  plans, 
especially  those  such  as  the  Kennedy  tout  In- 
volving large  amounM  of  genwal-revenues 
ftmds  The  proponents  say  that  aU  that  is 
really  Involved  Is  •  transfer  of  funds  aJready 
being  spent  privately  to  the  public  domain. 
This  is  reminiscent  of  the  popular  political 
saying  of  the  1930'»— "tax  and  tax  and  tax: 
spend  and  spend  and  spend;  and  elect  and 
elect  and  elect." 

What  atx>ut  the  actuarial  sonndneas  of  the 
various  proposals  which  depend,  at  least  in 
part  on  payroll  taxes  for  their  financing  In 
my  opinion,  all  such  plans  are  reMonab;T 
adequately  financed    CTurtously  enongh.  XHm 
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Kennedy  bill  la  the  only  one  that  In  essence. 
la  "rii&r»nte«l"  to  be  kctuarlAlly  sound.  Tbls 
is  mccompllahed  by  the  etniple  procedure  of 
Itmitlnc  outgo  to  the  amount  of  moneiy  col- 
lected under  the  program.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  other  proposal*  promise  certain  beneflt» 
and  provlJe  for  certain  Income;  if  experience 
turns  out  to  be  unfavorable,  financing  dlffl- 
cultlea  occur  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  no  problems  under  the  Kennedy 
bin.  since  thereunder  the  financial  difficul- 
ties occur  for  the  providers  of  services  and 
not  for  the  Government  (as  will  be  described 
subsequently). 
nxANCiNO  paom.KMs  or  the  iNorviot;*!   i'nde« 

VABIOCS    HEALTH -CASK    PK(]PUSAL.S 

In  the  long  run.  the  Individual  la  really  the 
one  who  pay»  for  any  (rovemmental  program 
This  truism  Is  usually  ignored  by  the  advo- 
cates of  expanded  ((overnmental  activities 
There  Is  a  noteworthy  statement  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1970  Issue  of  the  Social  Stvurity  BuUrttn 
which  joyously  announces  that  consumer 
spending  for  health  cere  has  decreased  rela- 
tively since  the  advent  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  ao  that  the  populace  thus  has 
more  money  available  for  other  purpoaea. 
preaumably  more  enjoyable  What  la  ao 
blithely  ignored  there  la  that  stich  "saTlngs" 
to  the  consumer  must  actually  be  used  by 
him  to  pay  the  larger  taxes  required  by  the 
Oovernxnent  tor  its  flnancln<?  operations 

The  added  tax  burdens  involved  in  the  vari- 
ous proposals — whether  direct  employee  pay- 
roll taxes,  employer  payroll  taxes  (which  are 
passe  1  along  to  the  consumer  In  the  form 
of  higher  prices  and  or  lower  w^ages),  or 
ge  »eral-revenue«i  .axes — will  be  met  by  the 
taxpayers  In  the  aggregate  These,  of  course, 
are  not  nev  coiummer  cr«ts  but  will,  on  the 
whole,  be  replacemenu  of  existing  health- 
care costs  (Including  insurance  premium 
eosts>  The  Incidence  as  between  different 
persons  will  be  somevbat  different  than  now, 
but  not  greatly  so.  since  we  have  such  a 
broad  distribution  of  Income  that  hnanclng 
of  new  gorernmental  expenditures  cannot 
be  accomplished  solely  by  •soaking  the  rich" 

The  reaJ  dangers  and  disadvantages  In- 
volved In  the  plans  that  Involve  very  high 
Federal  expenditures,  such  as  the  Kennedy 
and  Javlts  Bills,  are  not  so  much  In  the  |>or- 
tlon  of  any  high  taxes  Involved  which  repre- 
sents net  additional  consumer  costs,  as  In  the 
turning  over  of  vastly  more  personal  expendi- 
tures to  the  Government  Then  too.  there  Is 
the  deception  Involved  in  making  people 
think  that  they  are  g-ttlng  nonwihlng  for 
nothitig  or  are  reducing  their  previous  costs 
for  medical  care  far  example,  under  the 
Kennedy  Bill,  the  direct  employee  payroll-tax 
contribution  meets  only  10  percent  of  the 
coat,  ao  that  the  worker  generally  seems  to 
be  redtidng  his  out-of-pocket  costs  for  health 
care  bj  payti^  a  dime  to  get  a  dollar's  worth 
at  protection  Actually,  In  the  aggregate, 
workers  wUl  also  be  paying  the  other  90 
cants  tooL 
raraMcmc  uruL  is  ow  rnvrruxMa  or  sexvirxs 

Some  ^voposals  would  have  relatively  little 
effect  on  the  health  care  dellv«T'  system  On 
tt>»  otiaer  band,  some  propoaaU  would  rhangg 
It  greatly,  whether  tntenUonally  or  unluten- 
tlonaUy.  A  number  of  propoaals  empbaaiae 
tbe  fipTomch  at  group  prmcUce  prepayment 
plans  (or.  as  It  Is  now  caU«d,  the  health  maln- 

tenanoe  oTBanisation ) .  Much  ta  to  be  c&ld  fur 
tbe  advantagea  of  this  parttcular  appiroaofa,  at 

yemax  m  %  eaaapstrav*  alcnoent.  I  bcUere. 
bowerer,  that  it  abouid  not  be  the  sole  vebi- 
eie  for  proridlng  health  care  for  tbe  country. 
It  Is  Lnteresttng  to  note  tliat  same  of  tbe 
Btrooceat  advocates  of  HMO's  do  not  brtoijg 
to  *->»*—'  llii  iiMiil  iia.  even  though  they  could 
do  sol 

TtM  propoaate  ottaar  than  tbe  Jartta  and 
Kesmadr  BUls  and  the  AHA  Amcrlplaa  would 
aot  greatly  ctiaDgc  tbe  en  ting  patterns  of 
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health  care  delivery  ^d  bo  would  not  create 
financial  problenu  for  physicians  and  other 
providers  of  services.  It  is  dlfflcult,  however, 
to  asseoB  the  financial  effects  of  the  AHA 
AmerlpUn  on  physicians,  althougli  It  would 
certainly  have  a  slgnifloant  lmp>act.  because 
of  Its  emphasl.s  on  physician  services  being 
r-entere<;  around  hospital -related  fTganiza- 
tlon.«i 

The  JavitB  Bill  would  probably  create  fi- 
nancial problems  for  both  physicians  and 
hospitals  because  of  Its  universality  of 
coverage  Almost  all  patients  of  a  h<jspital 
would  be  under  the  program,  so  that  full 
Federal  control  of  costs,  and  perhaps  thus 
eventually  of  Ofjeratlona.  would  be  present 
Then  too,  since  physicians  would  have  few 
non-program  patients,  no  yard-stick  against 
which  to  measure  customary  or  prevailing 
charges  for  program  reimbursement  purpones 
would  be  poasible  But  in  this  connection. 
It  Is  mjst  significant  to  note  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Administration  recommenda- 
tions. Medicare  reimbursement  of  physicians 
Ls  now  being  changed  by  leglnlallon  so  as  t« 
move  a»-ay  from  the  customary -charges  basis 
of  the  mlUal  law  to  a  flat  fee  schedule  In 
each  geographlr  area. 

The  Kennedy  Bill  wrmld  be  rapidly  dl.-mip- 
tlve  In  the  area  of  physician  reimbursement, 
as  a  result  of  the  self-contained  financing 
approach  mentioned  earlier  namely,  to 
divide  the  tax  proceeds  up  so  as  t<i  pay  the 
pnrivlders  what  Is  poesible.  rather  than  what 
their  owts  or  charges  are  In  p«rticuUr, 
physlclan-s  who  are  not  In  HMO's  aj-e  at  the 
end  of  the  pflvment  line  and  would  likely 
not  be  paid  at  all,  since  the  money  would 
run  ou«  l>efore  It  would  be  their  turn  Cer- 
tainly, utter  chaos  wnuld  be  created  in  the 
health -care  field  If  the  Kennedy  Bill  were 
enacted  as  now  written' 

Specifically,  the  Kennedy  Bill  would  pro- 
duce revenue  of  about  lijO  billion  In  its 
first  year  of  operation,  and  yet  the  health 
services  it  promises  to  provide  have  a  much 
greater  cost  on  present  oist  bAses  Such 
costs  projected  tt>  the  first  year  of  o^^)ers- 
Uon  proposed  by  the  bill,  at  likely  rate*  of 
cost  increase,  yield  a  figure  of  about  $77 
billion  One  could  argue — although  1  dotibt 
the  valldliy  of  the  argument  that  the  ■^■ajwf 
»77  billion  CT)uld  provide  more  adequate 
health  care  u>  more  people  under  the  revised 
delivery  S)-stem  envisaged  by  Llie  advocates 
of  the  Kennedy  Bill  But  the  ovld  facts  are 
that  the  reduced  dollar  outgo  of  about  »60 
billion  per  year  developing  under  the  bill 
can  oniy  mean  significantly  lower  mcumes 
for  the  suppliers  of  health  services.  The 
vital  questions  then  are  how  will  this  work 
out,  »-ho  will  be  the  ones  adversely  affected. 
&nd  how  will  they  react  insofar  as  the 
amount  uf  services  which  they  will  provide 
and  Uie  work  which  they  wlil  do' 

c»rr»iM  *sj»ECTs  or  cHANcrs  in  thi  hkaltii- 

CASE    On.nfE«T     STSTCM 

rrr>p<.neiits  of  National  Health  Insurance — 
I  e  the  advocates  of  the  Javlts  and  Kennedy 
Bills — argue  that  much  more  health  services 
of  a  higher  quality  can  be  provided  to  more 
people  If  the  delivery  system  is  changed,  as 
their  proposals  would  do.  It  seems  Impoaslble 
to  accept  tbls  sweeping  conclusion,  when  we 
consider  that  the  practice  of  medicine  Is  not 
an  Imperaonal  matter  like  an  assembly  liite 
and  that  when  people  are  forced  to  do  things 
acmlQSt  tbetr  wUls  and  dealrea,  leas  will  b« 
acnompllataed   tiian    wtien   there   ta   voluntary 

cooperation  and  oompllance  Certainly,  the 
members  of  the  labor  unions  supporting  the 
Kennedy  BUI  would  rebel  at  working  under 
line  conditions  and  oootrois  imposed  on  phy- 
Eiciana  by  that  bill. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  real  Improvements 
In  the  healtb-care  dellTery  lystem — with  poa- 
■ibla  reaultant  leaaenlng  of  financing  prob- 
lema — cannot  be  aehiered.  Instead.  I  brieve 
that   the  current   national   interest   arid  dl»- 
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ctisslon — asBtimlng  that  no  more  than  mod- 
erate proposals  will  be  enacted — will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  The  improvements  that  have 
been  occurring  over  the  years  in  the  health- 
care delivery  sywtem  will  likely  t)e  continued, 
and  perhaps  even  accelerated. 

LIKEl.T     IXCISLATIVk    P«08P*CT» 

And  now  we  come  to  the  dlfflcult  part  of 
my  asBlgiunent — predicting  what  the  likely 
legislative  prospects  are  for  the  future.  It 
seanu.  ali.ios'^  a  virtual  certainty  that  no  legis- 
lation in  the  health-care  field  will  be  enacted 
this  year,  other  than  probably  the  signifi- 
cant Medicare  changes  contained  in  the 
HoiLbe-pa&bed  Social  Security  bill,  HR  1, 
which  is  now  pendii^  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Comnilitee. 

These  changes  include  the  controls  on  phy- 
blcian  fees  for  Medicare  reimbursement  pur- 
poses mentioned  previously,  a  number  of  pro- 
vision* to  tighten  up  reimbursement  provi- 
sions fur  hi»spiUtls  sad  other  providers.  In- 
creases In  the  cost-sharing  provisions,  a  re- 
vision ai  the  method  of  determining  the  eu- 
roUee  premium  rate  under  SMI  (Part  B)  so 
that  a  greater  prf>portlon  of  the  cost  is  borne 
by  the  Kederul  Government,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  voluntary  HI  (Part  A)  system  for 
those  not  Insured  by  Social  Security  coverage, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  extending 
Medicare  to  Social  Security  disability  benefi- 
ciaries who  have  been  on  the  roll  for  at  least 
2  years. 

It  Is.  of  course,  possible  that  Senator  Long, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
will  add  a  catastrophic  health  insurance 
provision  to  the  pending  Social  Security  bill, 
as  he  did  In  1970  (when  the  legislation  died 
in  conference)  What  will  be  the  fate  of  s\ich 
a  provision  when  the  bin  goes  lo  conference 
with  the  House  is  hard  to  predict  It  is  said 
that  Chairman  Mills  of  the  House  Wav-s  and 
Means  Committee  and  many  of  his  commit- 
tee, too — favor  such  a  provision  Perhaps  as 
a  result  of  the  extensive  hearings  on  all 
health-care  proposals  to  be  held  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  September, 
some  sort  of  a  catastrophic-insurance  pro- 
posal will  emenrv  from  that  side  of  the  Cspl- 
U)l   m   time  to  nt   m   with   .Senate  action. 

I  see  no  llkelih<x>d  of  a  far-ranging  bill 
like  the  Javits  or  Kennedy  Bills  belrg  en- 
acted III  1971  or  1972 -or  even  In  the  next 
few  years  following  And  I  do  not  believe 
that  my  predictive  vision  Is  being  blinded  by 
mv  beliefs  as  to  what  U  best  for  the  nation 
I  think  that  the  C'<ingre8Blonal  leaders  who 
ore  most  cWwiely  connected  with  legislation 
m  this  area  can  well  see  the  dangers  In- 
volved m  a  monolithic  structuring  of  the 
health-care  delivery  system  and  its  financing 
which  would  inevitably  result  In  tight  Fed- 
eral controls,  not  only  of  financing,  but  also 
of  delivery. 

What  I  do  see  as  '.Ikely  to  happen  in  the 
next  few  years,  poosibly  before  1973.  Is  some 
sort  of  catastrophic  health  Insurance  plan 
for  persons  of  all  ages  and  the  providing  of 
formalized  health  Insurance  for  persons  with 
very  low  Incomes  and  persons  who  are  not 
commercially  Insurabla.  The  bf  questions 
are  how  low  or  how  high  will  be  the  limits 
defining  what  are  catastrophic  costs  and 
whether  tbe  health  Insurance  for  the  low- 
income  category  will  be  provided  through  a 
government  organization  or  through  the  ex- 
isting Insuring  organization*  (Blue  Croas- 
Blue   Shield    and    Insurance   companies). 

Certainly.  It  makes  much  more  sense  to 
build  oD  our  present  diverse,  pluralistic 
health-care  delivery  and  flnanclag  system, 
which  is  doing  stx-h  a  good  job  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  populace,  ttian  to  tear  it 
down  and  start  over  again  with  a  mono- 
lithic governmental  program  to  provide 
health  aervlcea  As  Abraham  Unooln  to 
■agely  aald — "Tou  cannot  btilld  character 
and  courage  by  taking  away  man's  InitiatlTe 
and    independence,    Tou    cannot    help    men 
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permanently  by  doing  for  them  what  thty 
could  and  should  do  for  theniselvea. 


NIXON  PUTS  A  CH.\LLENGK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  iixiNOis 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Its 
lead  editorial  in  the  Saturday-Sunday 
October  9-10  edition  ot  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  that  publication  In  its  tra- 
thtional  Independent  fashion  analyzed 
jihase  II  of  the  President's  economic 
iirogram. 

The  article  ver>'  properly  points  to 
I  he  role  being  played  by  AFL-CIO  Pres- 
ident Meany  and  is.  I  believe,  a  verj- 
accurate  commentary  on  the  anli -Infla- 
tion struggle : 

Nixon  Pits  a  Challenge 
In  prescribing  a  largely  voluntary  pro- 
gram for  Phase  T*o  ot  his  antl-inflatlou 
campaign.  President  Nixon  left  the  chances 
for  success  or  faUure  mainly  In  the  hands 
of  labor,  management  and  the  pubUc.  For 
this  he  Is  already  drawing  criticism  from 
those  who  remark  a  certain  pusillanimous 
withdrawal  from  the  totigher  position  he  took 
in  proclamlng  Phase  One. 

WhUe  Mr.  Nixon  Is  necessarily  playing  a 
chancy  grvme,  we  do  not  believe  he  Is  culpa- 
ble on  that  score  The  cautious  approach 
doubtless  coincides  with  the  President's  po- 
litical Instincts,  but  it  also  squares  with 
comnK)n  sense. 

Already— and  relucuntly— the  President 
has  moved  the  country  nearer  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  controlled  economy  than  It  has 
ever  been  in  peacetime. 

Rigid  controls  In  the  past  have  proved  no 
real  curw  for  Inflation— they  have  merely 
bottled  up  the  pressure,  which  (as  after 
World  War  II)  exploded  violently  when  the 
controls  went  off. 

Now  he  Is  deliberately  trying  a  new  tack. 
By  keeping  government  out  of  the  principal 
wage  and  price  boards  he  Is  Inviting  labor 
and  maruigement  to  pick  up  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  controlling  the  wage-price 
spiral. 

True,  he  is  keeping  the  Cost  of  Living 
CounoU — with  Its  final  authority  to  mandate 
controls — in  a  position  to  exercise  some  kind 
of  broad  review  authority.  But  he  is  obvi- 
ously plnnii»g  hU  hopes  on  the  vision  and 
good  aense  of  leadership  m  the  private  sector. 
Whether  the  gamble  wUl  pay  off  ahouJd 
soon  be  clear 

Predictably,  the  boss  of  the  AFL-ClO 
George  Meany.  is  dragging  his  feet,  even 
though  the  designated  wage  board  U  not 
only  ali-clvillan,  but  has  a  great  deal  of 
autonomy  Meany  obviously  lUtcs  this,  but 
objects  to  similar  latitude  being  granted  a 
board  that  will  be  free  within  broad  limlus 
to  sanctlor.  price  rises  Doubtless  some  on 
management's  side  will  be  similarly  skeptical 
of  the  wage  board's  considerable  freedom 
The  President  obviously  expects  confusion 

and  wrangling  as  these  two  bodlee  try.  first, 
to  reach  policies  In  their  own  right     second 

to  make  wage  and  price  policies  doveUU 
and,  finally  to  maintain  an  over-all  braking 
force  that  will  help  pull  the  Inflation  rate 
down  to  the  President's  objective  of  2  or  9 
per  cent  by  the  end  of  1973  But  Just  as 
obvious: y  he  hopes  that  order  and  progress 
will   emerge   from    the   confusion. 

So  there  U  In  proapect  a  unique  test   of 
the    free    enlerpriae    system    to    Justify    its 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

wortoiblllty  m  the  stringent  circumstances 
of  the  1970s. 

If  it  fails.  Uie  government  will  have  no 
option  but  to  put  the  economy  In  a  much 
tighter  Btralljarket  U  It  succeeds,  there  can 
be  prosperltv  for  all  and  a  splendid  vindi- 
cation of  this  free  sv?tem  These  are  high 
Btakee,  Indeed  It  wiil  be  as  Mr  Nixon  says, 
an  exciting  year 
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CONGRESSMAN  PELLY  S  RECORD 

HON   CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

UJ    CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  Mi' 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  radio  and 
television  commentator  Joseph  McCaf- 
frey, whc  covers  the  Nation's  Capital, 
recently  cited  our  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr.  Pelly)  in  his  "Meet  the 
Member"  broadcast.  1  know  that  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  did  not  hear 
tills  program  would  like  to  read  Mr.  Mc- 
Caffrey s  comments.  The  article  follows 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Mart    THX    MXMBXK 

Big,  ambling  Thomas  Pelly  of  Washington 
State  s  First  District  is  deeply  troubled  by 
the  heavy  unemployment  which  has  infected 
his  state.  He  was  one  of  those  who  backed 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  and  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  this  btU,  he  told  the  House 
about  the  problems  facing  his  own  dlsuict 
and  the  state. 

Said  Pelly,  "The  impact  of  the  loss  of 
work  In  the  aerospace  Industry  cannot  be 
overlooked  In  the  last  year  alone,  the  alr- 
plai»e  btislness  in  the  Seattle  region  dropped 
41  7  percent.  Building  permits  for  residences 
were  off  24.7  percent  In  the  last  year,  and 
tnilldlng  permits  for  public  construction 
dropped  70.3  percent  in  the  last  12  months. 
Ihe  total  construction  industry  In  the 
SeatUe  area  is  off  203  percent  since  this  time 
last  year. 

■■To  help  such  a  situation,  of  courbe,  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act,  WhUe  it  U  not  the  total  answer  to  our 
problems,  at  least  It  would  provide  a  speedy 
curb  in  the  rate  of  Increase  in  unemploy- 
ment The  Washington  State  Unemployment 
Department  is  addled  with  a  roll  that  Is 
rising  dalhr  The  Boeing  Ckwjpany  alone  had 
to  discharge  7.000  emptoyees  because  of  the 
loss  of  the  8ST.  In  addition  to  a  steady  de- 
cline of  about  2,000  a  month, 

■With  tbe  PubMc  Works  Acceleration  Act, 
the  SeaXUe  area,  as  weU  as  other  qualifying 
regions  of  our  country,  wouid  receive  80  per- 
cent grants-in-aid  to  assist  local  public  proj- 
ects and  provide  jobe  in  the  process  Local 
areas  could  construct  long-needed  faclUtJes 
such  as  sewer  plants  and  municipal  build- 
lugs  without  burdening  tbe  local  tax  rate 
and  at  the  same  Ume  take  the  pressure  ofT 
the  unemployment  rolls   " 

Pelly  then  ptointed  out.  'We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  training  workers.  We  are  talking 
about  putting  tnilned  men  back  to  work 
in  oUier  jobs.  Laborers,  carpenters,  brlck- 
lavers  and  others  in  the  building  Uades 
would  receive  Inunediate  assistance  from  tills 
legislation,    and    I    strongly    urge    support 

for  It  •• 

Not  only  does  the  Congressman  have  heavy 
unemployment  among  highly  trained  scien- 
tists in  his  district,  but  20  percent  of  all  the 
building  trade  workers  are  unemployed 

PeUy  ta  alao  in  tbe  farefront  In  the  Con- 
gres.slonal  •ffort  to  halt  foreign  seuure  of 
American   fishing   boats    He   has   Introduced 


legislation  to  close  the  loophole  being  tised 
by  the  State  Department  to  eacape  deduct- 
ing Irom  foreign  aid  illegal  fines  which  some 
Latin  American  countries  impose  on  United 
S'.ates  fisherman  The  Pelly  Amendment  to 
the  Fishermen  E  Protective  Act  statee  that  the 
fines  will  be  deducted  from  foreign  aid.  If 
payment  Is  not  made  ;n  120  daye  aft^r  de- 
mand 

Pelly  told  the  Hotise.  "Tbe  State  Depart- 
ment has  not  made  any  such  demand  and 
Ecuador  alone  has  seized  25  American  fishing 
vessels  this  year  and  fines  have  totalled  more 
than  »1.2  million  "  The  blli  which  the  Wash- 
ington State  Republlcian  is  jftishlng  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Slate  to  noUfy  the 
ottending  country  that  the  amount  of  the 
fines  i»  due  just  as  soon  as  the  vessel  owner 
Is  reimbursed  by  a  special  revolving  fund  In 
iiddiUon.  the  legislation  establishes  the  fund 
cut  of  which  vTfcsei  owners  will  be  reimbursed 
far  anv  fines. ^ecs  or  ether  direct  charges 
paid  to'  obtain  release  ol  their  vessels  that  are 
;. legally  seized. 

Pelly  has  also  Introduced  a  joint  reeolution 
}  roTiding  for  tbe  protecUon  of  United  States 
Kshermen  from  unlawful  harassment  on  the 
iagh  seas,  seeking  to  protect  American  vefc- 
sels  f.'om  what  he  called  "malicious  destruc- 
tion by  fishermen  of  foreign  countries  -who 
refuse  to  abide  by  International  law  and 
custom 


STATEMENT  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN  M  MURPHY  ON  A  PROPOSED 
RESOLUTION  CALLING  POR  THE 
MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  ARMS  BAL- 
ANCE IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   Nxw   ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1971 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  Members  in  both  Houses  who 
are  concerned  over  the  increasing  gap 
in  firepower  between  Egypt  and  Israel, 
a  gap  that  is  pushing  the  world  head- 
long into  a  cataclysmic  eruption  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Even  though  they  were  outgunned  in 
previous  years,  Israel  could — and  did — 
defeat  aggression  by  pre«nptlve  strikes 
as  they  did  so  brtllianUy  in  iht  1967 
6-day  war. 

But  the  Israeli  situation  has  deterio- 
rated rapidly. 

The  increase  in  size  and  effectiveness 
of  EgjT>tian  weaponry  including  the 
ac<iuisition  of  numbers  of  the  best  fighter 
plaice  in  the  world  far  outweighs  the  ad- 
mitted higher  morale  and  superior  train- 
ing of  the  Israeli  defenders. 

The  elements  of  surprise  and  advan- 
tage inlierent  in  a  preemptive  strike  have 
been  minimised  by  the  incorporation  into 
the  Egyptian  defense  system  of  sophisti- 
cated waining  and  detection  equipment. 

Given  the  distances  Involved  and  the 
modem  weapons  now  available,  military 
leaders  I  have  talked  to  feel  It  would  be 
impossible  to  conclude  that  a  sudden  at- 
tack by  the  Arabs  could  be  successfully 
resisted.  In  short,  Israel  is  now  in  a  mili- 
tary position  where  In  a  head  to  h«ul 
confronutlon  there  is  serious  doubt  that 
they  could  win 

Given  this  situation  the  issues  are 
quite  clear 
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The  American  Crovermnent  Is.  of 
course,  committed  to  pursuing  an  active 
diplomatic  policy  of  negotiation  between 
aU  sides  in  the  continuing  Mideast  crisis. 

This  is  aa  It  should  be. 

But  we  should  not  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  negotiating  from  a  txjsiUon  of 
wealcnesa — nor  should  Israel. 

The  VS  Government  has  through  the 
yeais  given  Israel  a  guarantee  of  secu- 
rity, from  the  personal  guarantee  of 
President  I>»ight  D.  Eisenhower  through 
the  words  and  actions  of  each  succeed- 
ing President.  TTiat  Is  why  I  cannot  en- 
dorse the  present  "carrot  and  stick"  pol- 
iry  of  this  administration  as  far  as  the 
jets  for  Israel  question  goes  The  ad- 
ministration position  Is  that  there  now 
exists  a  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  reasoning  being  that  Israeli 
"esprit"  and  training  makes  up  for  the 
numerical  difTerence  in  Arab  equipment. 
In  effect,  our  Government  is  saying  we 
are  billing  to  gamble  by  trading  the 
lives  of  Israeli  soldiers  for  Russian 
planes.  mlssUes,  and  tanks  I  for  one  can 
understand  tlie  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
Lsraeli  leaders  to  sacrifice  young  lives  in 
order  to  overcome  the  enemy  s  numerical 
.'.upenority  in  combat  divisions  and  de- 
.sinjcUve  weapons 

It  is  now  recognized  by  just  about 
everyone  that  there  has  been  an  acceler- 
ated Russian  military  buildup  in  Egypt 
«  ah  some  of  the  most  advanced  weapons 
m  tlie  Soviet  arsenal.  This  is  in  addition 
to  20.000  uulitary  personnel  includinK 
combat  pilots  expert  in  handlinK  the 
Mig  23.  Russia's  super  flRhler  plane 
ThLs  means  that  not  only  is  the  Israeh 
Air  Force  outnumbered  5  to  1.  but  in 
any  tuture  conflict  it  would  be  pitted 
agajii.-il  perliaps  the  world's  best  fighter 
plane 

I  am  convinced  that  Egypf.s  leaders 
should  know.  Soviet  leaders  should  know, 
indeed,  the  leaders  of  the  entire  Arab 
world  sliould  know  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  allow  the  defensive  and  deterrent  ca- 
pabilities of  Israel  to  be  weakened  or 
overpowered  by  a  continued  massive  So- 
viet infusion  of  military  hardware  under 
the  new  USSR  -United  Arab  Republic 
arms  agreement 

These  leaders  sliouJd  also  know  tliat 
we  do  not  intend  to  abandon  Isruel  by 
default,  that  this  country  will  maintain 
Israels  deterrent  strength  even  while  we 
negotiate:  that  the  American  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  American  people  are  com- 
mitted to  this  course  of  action:  and.  to 
assume  anything  less  would  be  a  fatal 
miscaiculaticm  on  their  part. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  Koals  of  c>eace 
in  the  Middle  East  we  must  demonstrate 
to  the  Arabs  and  the  Sorlet  Union  the 
danger  of  armed  aggression  and  the  fu- 
Uhty  of  hoping  to  overwhelm  Israel  by 
brute  force. 

We  must  demonstrate  to  them  that  the 
necessary  course — the  InevitaWe  course — 
IS  a  negotiated  settlement  recognizing 
the  rights  of  Israel.  And  the  way  to  do 
this  is  to  make  it  clear  beyond  doubt  that 
tljere  can  be  do  quick  military  victory 
over  Israel,  that  any  such  action  would 
be  met  with  not  ooly  the  same  fury  and 
the  aaioe  resolve  as  In  IM7,  but  with  the 
military  mutcle  needed  to  guarantee  a 
mortal  blow  to  tiie  a«:greaBor. 
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That  is  why  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  ttie  Congress  to  make  clear  to  the 
world  in  no  uncertain  terms  this  coun- 
try's support  for  maintaining  a  balance 
of  firepower  in  the  Middle  East  and  an 
unequivocal  commitment  to  not  only  the 
spirit  but  tlie  letter  of  Security  Council 
Resolution  242  of  November  1967. 

lliat  is  why  I  have  sponsored  resolu- 
tions to  sustain  the  US  support  of  Uiis 
doctrine  since  1967  when  I  first  intro- 
duced such  a  proposal.  In  1968  I  visited 
Lsrael  and  studied  the  militar>-  config- 
uration developing  there.  And  while  I 
marvelled  at  tlie  brilliant  success  of  the 
6-day  war,  I  also  took  into  account  Uie 
staggering  losses  that  Israel  sustained 
in  order  to  achieve  tiiat  victory.  The 
losses  of  first-line  combat  troof>s  on  the 
Oolan  Heights  were  astronomical  for  a 
country  of  her  size.  Yet,  they  now  face 
a  better  equipped  foe  with  no  hope  of 
tlie  stunning  surprise  that  contributed 
to  their  1967  sweep.  This  leads  me  to  con- 
clude that  tliey  could  in  no  way  repeat 
such  a  victory  in  the  future  without  help 
from  their  American  allies.  That  is  why 
in  each  succeedmg  year  I  have  restated 
my  desu-e  for  U.8  support  of  the  right 
of  the  Israeli  nation  to  exist  free  from 
the  depredations  of  those  whose  goal  it  is 
to  bury  these  heroic  people. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  proposed 
resolution  of  Speaker  Carl  Albert.  Mi- 
nority Leader  Gerald  R  Ford,  and  Con- 
gressman Emanuel  Celler  which  calls 
for   - 

first,  tlie  sale  to  Israel  of  F-4  Phan- 
tom fighters  and  the  necessary  support, 
equipment,  and  assistance: 

Second,  the  opposition  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  any  at- 
tempts to  alter  the  meaning  and  efTect  of 
Security  Council  Resolution  242  of  No- 
vember 22,  1967;  and, 

Tliird.  a  reaCEirmation  of  the  necessity 
of  .se<-ure  and  defensible  borders  to  main- 
Uain  tile  peace. 

Tl>e  longer  this  Government  delays  In 
.sending  the  Phantoms  to  Israel  the  more 
reassured  tlie  Russians  are  that  they 
can  continue  to  move  a  mountain  of  mis- 
siles, planes,  equipment,  and  men  into 
Egypt  and  Syna.  Our  reluctance  to  help 
Israel  in  this  hour  of  penl  is  convincing 
the  Russian  and  Arab  Governments  tiiat 
tiiey  can  push  us  to  the  wall  without  fear 
of  forcing  a  firm  stand  This  reluctance 
is  not  in  the  Interests  of  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  It  can  only  foment  aggres- 
sion that  Uii'eatens  to  demolish  Israel 
and  UB.  interests  not  only  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  but  the  world  as  well. 

We   must  show   that  we  can  be  firm. 

We  must  let  Israel  have  the  arms  it 
needs. 

We  must  make  this  small  investment 
for  the  great  return  erf  pieace  in  the 
Middle  East. 


NATIONAL  SYMPOSIUM  ON  ANIMAL 
WASTE   MANAGEMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 
IS    Il£E  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Thurtdav.  October  21,  1971 

Mr   PRICE  of  Texas   Mr   Speaker    re- 
cently It  was  my  pleasure  to  act  as  chair - 
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man  for  Uie  National  Symposium  on 
Animal  Waste  Management,  which  was 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  U.S  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tecUon  Agency,  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, and  the  A.ssoclation  of  State 
Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges. 

The  purpose  of  the  symposium  was  to 
study  problems  presently  being  faced  by 
livestock  and  poultry  producers  as  they 
seek  to  comply  with  new  laws  and  regu- 
lations on  animal  waste  management, 
and  to  develop  ideas  and  proposals  to 
better  cope  with  these  dislocations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  symposium 
addressed  itself  to  an  issue  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  Americans  as  we  continue 
to  grow  more  conscious  of  our  need  to 
suard  and  protect  tlie  environment.  It  is 
for  tills  reason  that  I  include  In  the 
Record  at  Uiis  time  the  final  report  of 
the  symposium  so  that  tlie  recommenda- 
tions developed  can  receive  the  widest 
possible  exposure. 

Tlie  report  follows: 
Work  Group  'E'— Action  Programs 

Tills  18  the  final  report  for  Work  Gro>ip  E. 
nie  chaTRe  as  given  to  the  Work  Oroup  by 
Congressman  Price  wa«  to  evaluate  current 
technical  and  financial  ri-sfilstaiice  pn>griun\s 
and  extension  services  available  t<>  farmerK. 
r.mcJiers.  and  feedlot  operators  as  they  face 
economic  and  technical  problems  In  adjust- 
liig  to  animal  wuite  management  regulations 
and  waste  disposal  requirement*  In  add!- 
tKJii,  the  group  wa.'s  a.sked  to  c<«).slder  nee<Ied 
support  for  research,  educational  and  Infor- 
mation needs  and  ways  to  better  coordinate 
action  program.s  and  research  resulU  for  max- 
imum benefit  to  (uiimal  producers.  Recom- 
niendationa  on  any  or  all  of  these  subject 
areas  were  to  be  prepared  as  determined  by 
group  dellbenitions  and  agreements 

The  group  »;lr  divided  Into  two  sections 
to  maximize  opportunity  for  discussion  In 
both  sections  a  common  theme  emerged,  that 
exiillitg  state  and  federal  action  and  educa- 
tional agendes  could  provide  the  necessary 
aervlc*8  to  prcxlucers  without  creation  of  new 
.igencle«_  However,  the  public  interest  de- 
mands that  animal  waste  management  prob- 
lems be  solved  on  a  timely  and  equitable 
basis,  with  fair  treatment  to  all  prtxJucers. 
If  this  Is  Ui  be  done,  existing  action  pro- 
grams must  be  broadened  in  scope  and  re- 
c-eive  Increai-ed  funding 

INVENTORY     Of    ANIMAL    WASTT    POLLUTION 
PROBLEMS 

Definitive  information  does  not  exist  for 
;<:>c«ung,  describing,  measuring,  and  de- 
termining the  solution  conts  of  animal  wast« 
management  problems  in  the  V a  Tills  in- 
f.jrmation  is  rmcntial  for  long-range  future 
planning,  funding,  and  operating  technical 
assistance,  cost-share,  loan,  educatloikal  and 
research  programs.  Such  an  Inventory  is 
(  urrently  under  study 

Recommendation 

A  national  agricultural-related  pollution 
problem  inventory  be  adequately  funded  and 
carried  out  through  existing  agencies.  Such 
an  Inventory  should  receive  the  highest  pri- 
ority with  a  recommended  target  completion 
date  of  July  1973  We  recommend  ttiat  the 
inventory  include  data  on  animal  waste  pol- 
lution problems  from  all  producer  sources 
and  tiiat  oomprehenslTe  data  be  obtained 
and  correlated  ait  local,  state  and  national 
levels  and  be  made  avallat>le  to  all  Inter- 
ested agencies  and  public  and  private 
groups. 

tOORDI  NATION     OT     EFTORTS     TO     SOLVE     ANIMAL 

waars  ttAMuantxin  problems 
Th«  producer  has  a  probleai  In  ooaiplylng 
Willi  regulations  ilnoe  tie  may  not  kaow  tb« 
solution  to  the  problems,  or  if  be  decides  to 
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attempt  to  solve  the  problems,  he  has  no 
assurance  that  his  Investment  will  bring 
adequate  solutions  on  a  continuing  basis 
There  is  often  a  lock  of  coordination  and  of 
agreement  between  enforcement  and  advi- 
sory agencies,  operating  at  all  leveKs  of  gov- 
ernment as  to  solutions  and  g-uidcllnes  that 
will  solve  the  problem  SovenU  Instances 
were  cited  where  a  producer  acted  In  good 
faith  and  later  had  his  operation  shut  down. 

It  appears  that  this  progress  has  been 
speeded  up  In  states  where  an  Ad  Hoc  state 
committee  of  state  agricultural  and  poUu- 
tlon-oontrol  leaders  has  been  formed.  The 
group  oommended  this  approach  and  encour- 
aged the  establishment  of  such  groups  In  all 
states. 

There  was  complete  agreement  that  recent 
research  results  should  be  better  Incorpo- 
rated Into  regulations. 

Recommenilation 

An  Ad  Hoc  animal  waste  coordinating 
committee  of  recognized  leaders  should  be 
appointed  In  each  state  Representatives  of 
state  regulatory  agencies,  state  and  federal 
educational,  research,  technical,  and  finan- 
cial resource  agencies.  Industry  and  pro- 
ducer groups  should  be  members  of  the  co- 
ordinating committee.  This  committee 
should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
Xor  Improving  coordination  and  cooperation 
Ckmong  all  groups  In  the  state  involved  with 
animal  waste  problems.  It  should  develop, 
with  well  defined  goals,  a  unifled  approach 
toward  assisting  producers  in  complying 
with  regulations  and  with  waste  manage- 
ment problem  solving,  and  in  assisting  regu- 
latory ofBclals  In  establishing  and  updating 
regulations.  State  agency  and  farm  organiza- 
tion members  should  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  federal  agency  representatives 
by  the  respective  agency  heads. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Programs  of  technical  assistance  to  help 
producers  solve  animal  waste  management 
problems  are  currently  available  through  the 
Sou  Conservation  Service,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice, and.  to  a  limited  extent,  through  state 
government  agencies  In  some  states.  The 
SCS  provides  technical  assistance  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  locally  through  organized 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  In  al- 
most all  of  the  agricultural  counties  of  the 
United  States.  Technical  assistance  through 
EPA  consists  of  providing  technical  exper- 
tise on  animal  waste  matters  at  the  required 
level,  and  conducting  farm  and  feedlot  dem- 
onstration projects.  Technical  assistance 
through  the  Extension  Service  is  In  the  form 
of  structure  and  waste  handling  systems 
design,  plans  and  construction. 

It  was  agreed  that  while  the  quality  of 
this  teclinlcal  assistance  Is  generally  high, 
technical  assistance  programs  for  the  most 
part  are  available  to  and  directed  at  the 
smaller  farm,  ranch  or  farm-feedlot  oper- 
tlon.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  de- 
mand for  technical  as.slstance  by  smaller 
operators  exceeds  the  supply  available.  This 
problem  will  become  more  acute  In  the  fu- 
ture as  farmers  and  ranchers  attempt  to 
comply  with  environmental  control  regu- 
lations. 

Technical  assistance  for  the  dp.sign  of 
individual  systems  Is  not  usually  available 
to  the  large  beef,  dairy,  swine  and  poultry 
producers  Technlc-al  assistance  In  solving 
animal  waste  management  problems  is  a 
vital  part  of  any  comprehensive  program 
of  assistance  to  producers  Private  consult- 
ing engineers  are  not  generally  available  for 
animal  waste  management  design. 

Recommendatton 
Technical  assistance  programs  should  be 
expanded  and  accelerated  to  make  such  as- 
sistance available  to  all  t\-pes  of  animal 
producer  operations  on  a  '  sustained  and 
readily    available    basis.    ThU    will    require 
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Increased  funding  for  ongoing  technical  as- 
sistance programs  as  carried  out  by  Federal 
and  State  agencies  Technical  personnel, 
competent  In  animal  waste  management, 
should  be  made  available  at  the  regional 
level  for  coordination  within  Federal  re- 
gional Jurisdictions. 

FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE 

It  was  agreed  that  certain  types  of  finan- 
cial Incentives  must  be  provided  producers 
in  order  to:  (1)  Assist  with  timely  solu- 
tions of  environmental  problems  caused  by 
animal  waste;  ( 1  Prevent  unnecessary  pro- 
ducer business  terminations  and  resulting 
economic  dislocations;  (3)  ASord  producers 
a  better  opportunity,  as  compared  to  other 
sectors  of  the  economy.  In  meeting  pollution 
control  standards  and  regulations. 

Producers  of  animal  products  are  unable 
to  pass  on  the  cost  of  animal  waste  pollu- 
tion abatement  practices  through  the  mar- 
ket price  mechanism.  For  example,  a  feed- 
lot  operator,  forced  by  regulations  to  Install 
a  waste  disposal  system,  must  absorb  the 
cost  within  his  Income.  He  cannot  add  and 
obtain  two  or  three  cents  to  the  unit  price 
of  his  product  to  cover  his  pollution  abate- 
ment investment  such  tks  can  the  manufac- 
turer of  business  and  Industrial  products. 
Numerous  cases  were  cited  where  financially 
sound  producer  operations  had  been  forced 
out  of  business  because  of  pollution  abate- 
ment regvilatlons  and  Inability  of  the  pro- 
ducer to  absorb  Improvement  costs  through 
business  Income. 

Current  financial  Incentives  to  animal  pro- 
ducers for  solving  animal  waste  manage- 
ment problems  are  not  adequate  to  meet 
present  and  future  needs.  Limited  financial 
assistance  Is  now  provided  producers  through 
federal  programs  offering  cost-sharing  and 
loans.  These  programs  are  operated  through 
the  USDA  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  are  available  In  most  agricultural 
counties  In  the  Nation.  However.  limitations 
and  gaps  In  these  programs  deprive  produc- 
ers of  the  full  opportunity  needed  to  meet 
total  waste  management  costs.  For  exam- 
ple, the  REAP  cost-share  program  limitation 
of  $2,500  Is  not  a  sufficient  Incentive  in  many 
cases  to  Induce  farmers  to  proceed  with  high- 
cost  animal  waste  control  projects.  The 
Farmen  Home  AdminlstraUon  soil  and  water 
conservation  lending  authority  does  not  In- 
clude specific  provision  for  loans  for  pollu- 
tion abatement  measures.  Generally,  fund- 
ing for  the  loans  to  producers  through  gov- 
ernment agencies  is  inadequate  or  is  too 
restricted  for  many  producers. 

Federal  and  state  tax  credits  for  Installa- 
tion of  pollution  abatement  measures  are 
not  provided  for  within  existing  legislation. 
Depreciation  allowances  for  animal  waste 
handling  equipment  are  unrealistic  In  view 
of  the  high  cost  of  such  equipment. 

In  many  cases,  public  domain  actions,  ex- 
panding urban  areas,  or  new  laws  are  forc- 
ing producers  out  of  business.  Adequate  pri- 
vate financing  for  relocation  of  the  opera- 
tors' business  often  Is  not  avaUable. 
R  Bco  nimendat  tonj 

1.  Federal  and  state  legislation  be  ptissed 
to  afford  animal  producers  tax  credits  and 
realistic  equipment  depreciation  allowances 
for  InstallaUon  of  pollution  abatement  meas- 
ures. 

3.  Financial  relocation  assistance  be  made 
available  through  existing  federal  loan  pro- 
grams to  producers  forced  to  move  their  op- 
eration because  of  pollution  abatement  laws 
and  regulations  expanding  urban  develop- 
ment, or  public  domain  actions. 

3.  Present  federal  cost-share  programs 
should  be  revised   to  include  authority  for: 

I  a)  Cost-sharing  for  field  testing  re- 
searched animal  waste  disposal  systems  and 
facilities  on  privately  owned  ftimis  to  demon- 
strate acceptable  pollution  abatement  prac- 
tices or  procedures. 

(b)  Increased  statutory  producer  payment 
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limitation  for  cost-sharing  programs  for  im» 
plementlng  animal  waste  pollution  abate- 
ment practices. 

ic)  Long-term  cost-sharing  contracts 
based  on  comprehensive  environmental  Im- 
provement plans  to  secure  adequate  funding 
at  the  time  needed  and  to  encourage  com- 
plete farm  pollution  abatement  system  de- 
velopment over  a  period  of  years. 

4.  Obtain  legislative  authority  and  funding 
for  an  aniirial  waste  pollution  pTCvention  pro- 
gram which  would  utilize  existing  federal  ac- 
tion and  research  programs  and  delivery 
systems.  The  need  is  visualized  as  being  Ui 
excess  of  »40  million  for  technical  sussistauce 
and  research  and  J160  million  annually  for 
cost-sharing  for  the  next  five  years. 

5.  Expand  Farmers  Home  Administration 
legislative  authority  to  Include  loans  for  ani- 
mal waste  pollution  abatement  measures.  TTie 
authority  should  be  broadened  to  include 
all  producers,  and  with  limitations  raised  to 
reflect  current  costs,  and  a  low  Interest  rate 
incentive  considered. 

6.  The  coTMfrucfion  grant  pTX>gram  (EPA) 
should  be  expanded  and  broadened  to  in- 
clude animal  waste  handling  systems. 

KDOCATION    AND    INFORMATION 

The  group  recognized  several  major  de- 
ficiencies in  educational  programs  and  in- 
formation situations  dealing  with  animal 
waste  management  problems. 

It  was  agreed  that  an  information  or  com- 
mvinication  exchange  center  on  animal  waste 
management  is  needed  at  the  national  level 
to  expedite  the  dissemination  of  different 
types  of  information  to  sources  with  needs 
for  animal  waste  problem  solving  informa- 
tion. The  center  should  deal  with  needs  of 
farmers  as  well  as  the  general  public  and 
would  concern  Itself  with  Information  on 
available  technology,  present  or  proposed 
regulations,  and  direct  advisory  assistance 
for  problem  solving  as  well  iBijreneral  in- 
formation on  animal  waste  probrefc^sltus- 
tlons.  It  was  agreed  that  there  Is  an  espe- 
cially critical  need  to  Identify  for  farmers 
the  sources  of  accurate  Information  regard- 
ing animal  waste  technology. 

Extension  programs,  generally,  arc  not 
placing  sufficient  emphasis  on  animal  waste 
management.  More  emphasis  on  demonstra- 
tions and  tours  in  extension  programs  show- 
ing animal  waste  problem  solutions  would 
shorten  the  time  span  between  research  re- 
sults   and    application    to   problems. 

The  lack  of  technical  m-servlce  training 
programs  dealing  with  this  problem  was  re- 
ported as  well  as  the  need  for  college  cur- 
ricula clianges  to  provide  a  greater  supply  of 
competent  environmental  scientists.  The  op- 
eration of  an  Ad  Hoc  committee  in  Michigan 
was  discussed  as  a  possible  method  (state 
level)  for  disseminating  information  to 
farmers.  This  committee  produced  a  booklet 
on  animal  waste  management  and  has  held 
regional  meetings  of  farmer  and  federal, 
state,   and   county   agency  people   on  how   to 

Utilize  the  book. 

Recommeruiationa 

1.  A  national  animal  waste  management 
communication  task  force  should  t>e  estab- 
lished as  soon  as  possible  Membership 
should  be  drawn  from  all  federal  and  sta'e 
government  agencies  ccmcerned  with  this 
problem  as  well  as  land  grant  colleges  and 
universities,  agri-business  and  farm  orga- 
nizations and  the  farm  press  The  task  force 
goal  should  be  to  develop  a  sj-stem  to  pro- 
vide ar.lmaJ  waste  management  Information 
to  farmers  and  to  the  public.  Task  force 
functions  would  include. 

(aj  Development  of  a  national  animal 
waste  management  Information  exciianga 
center 

(b)  Reviewing  and  determining  available 
Information  sources 

(c)  Recommending  improvements  In 
sources  of  Information  on  animal  waste  t«cb» 
uology. 
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Id  I    Determining  mwhtxls  of  Infcrmstlon 

dissenii  rui  1 1  oil , 

(o-  I>>t«-rm;nliik;  ^>".r.''.s  In  need  of  differ- 
ent ty;>e8  '■.'  InfiH-niiiiun. 

(f )  Wurklri^  wah  public  Information  s«jrv- 
Ice  fn>rn  KPA  ;•>  liKsist  (am;  ;>rf»N*i  I'l  Inform- 
ing faraiera  ^r.-.  rt>»u;A;  !•><«,  .-•-s^arilliiv;  uiiuiial 
wacte. 

2.  Exteasl.in  pr.  >.':  .<."!•  »t  ::«•  ii-nal.  state 
and  li'wal  levpis  sii.'u!'!  rereiv  additional  re- 
sDiir'-cp  (finaji-t,;;  !v:i<l  stafTlna  to  provide 
-.  1'l''i.ii:a;  '■!:;;.•^l^u-l■^  ■•■,  !■  i:n,U  waste  man- 
■  ..''■rnfti'  ;"!:■;  a'i';''1  i::i-!  .'i/-  t"pater  empha- 
sis on   deiii' >r.  ^' r'l'.  1' 111    Hiid    ■'•\ir   pr'^^ams. 

3.  The  ex-f:;.-i  >:;  -t'.  :  f  ,».■  ii;d  place  more 
emphksls  on  and  give  nnure  support  to  the 
public  affairs  aspects  of  Its  animal  waste 
management  pr  ^'f^^'ui  to  Increase  tolerance, 
uaderstandlng  .^-..,1  hange  attitude  of  botb 
producers  and   ::.i-  public. 

4.  There  ah"  ;;d  ;"•  tnore  emphasis  on  train* 
ing  programs  ai^d  cuUege  curricula  InvolTlng 
solutions.  Reoognltlon  should  be  given  to 
those  Institutions  which  are  adjusting  their 
curricula  to  pruMie  ;i, -^l -trained  environ- 
mental scleuiuus  *.Ui  fx^iertlM  to  assist  the 
animal  and  poultry  Industries  to  solve  tbelr 
pollution  problems. 

5.  In-jer»n^-  training  programs  on  animal 
wasf  managf-r.ient  should  be  erpanded  for 
personnel  in  ».ll  Federal  and  State  agencies 
working  with  the  animal  Industries.  Such 
programs  should  be  coordinated  within  and 
among  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

UHKAaCH   AND   DrvlX>>PMrNT 

Several  research  area-s  were  identified  as 
needing  support  thrrmgh  changes  In  legisla- 
tive authorltlefl.  ftiianclnst  better  coordina- 
tion of  research  eflort-s.  cixirdlnatlon  of  re- 
search with  action  prt>gTam.s.  or  Increased 
emphasis  on  particular  problems  of  animal 
waste  management. 

There  was  concern  that  some  duplication 
of  animal  waste  research  programs  may  be 
taking  place  and  that  coordination  of  re- 
search efforts  on  animal  waste  management 
between  all  public  and  private  entitles  en- 
gaged in  this  research  Is  needed.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  complexity  of  the  subject  may 
make  some  researcb  activities  appear  to  be 
duplication  when  they  are  actually  aimed 
at  a  meaning  differing  geographical,  climatic, 
etc..  conditions. 

Farmers  and  farm  ocganisatlotLs  should 
become  more  LnTOlTed  In  determinations  of 
the  general  direction  of  animal  waste  man- 
agement research 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  on  the 
desirability  of  expanded  and  continuous  sup- 
port for  animal  waste  management  research. 
The  heaviest  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
need  for  research  on  the  suppression  of  odors 
arising  from  animal  producer  enterprises. 
There  was  also  an  expressed  need  for  further 
research  on  land  application  technology  and 
alternative  recycling  techniques. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  need 
for  on-farm  research  and  field  testing  sys- 
tems and  the  limitations  expreneed  In  this 
area.  For  example,  farmers  are  sometimes 
reluctant  to  agree  to  Installation  of  research 
or  field  testing  facilities  because  of  damages 
to  farm  resotirces.  liability  problems  or  legal 
rights  to  ownership  of  the  facility  Installed. 
Measures  to  overcome  these  limitations 
should  be  obtained  to  Increase  the  effective- 
ness of  this  phase  of  research  and  develop- 
ment of  animal  waste  management  systems. 

Recom  mendatioiu 

1.  A  research  review  and  advisory  ciomnUt- 
tee  on  animal  waste  management  should  be 
established  to  provide  guidance  to  EPA  and 
trSDA  for  related  research  programs  Mem- 
bers should  be  appointed  Jointly  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrtcult^tre  and  the  administrator 
of  EPA-  Membership  should  be  drawn  from 
producers,  farm  organizations,  and  from  the 
Federal.  State,  and  private  research  commu- 
nity. 

2.  EPA's  present  demonstration  program  to 
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develop  and  prove  new  technology  should  be 
provided  with  liuTeaa<'U  funding  to  accelerate 
research  and  development  and  Implement 
;echnology  transfer 

3.  On-farm.  Meld  research  on  animal  waste 
management  should  t;e  Increased  and  sup- 
ported bT  direct  tiiianclal  asslslance  to  the 
farmer  as  well  aa  liability  protection  for  the 
farmer  and  the  sponsoring  research  agency. 

4.  Legislation  should  be  obtained  to  pro- 
vide authority  and  funding  to  Indemnify 
farmers  for  damages  Incurred  by  the  farmer 
aji  a  resuit  of  on-farm  field  research  or  field 
testing  ot  anInuLl  wa.'^te  nmoagement  sys- 
tems. 

5  legislative  authority  should  be  obtained 
to  permit  farmers  to  assume  ownership  of 
Held  scale  research  facilities  which  have  been 
Installed  on  privately  owned  farms. 

6.  Increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
animal  waste  management  research  pro- 
grams Involving: 

(a)  Odor  control 

(b)  Recycling  of  animal  waste  for  feed 
and  other  uses. 

(c)  Criteria  for  land  application  and  the 
promulgation  of  guidelines  for  application  of 
animal  waste  to  agricultural  land. 
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ARKANSAS  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
PUTTING  INTEREST  IN  THJSIR 
FELLOW  MEN 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OV     ARKANSAS 

IN  THK  HODBE  OF  lUiU  RESENT ATIVES 
Thursday.  October  21,  1971 

Mr.    ALEXANDER.    Mr    Speaker,    the 

picture  many  of  us  receive  of  youth, 
through  the  vanoas  news  media,  most 
often  is  focu-sed  on  one  of  the  more 
disturbing  aspect.s  ui  their  behavior  We 
hear.  read,  and  view  stones  of  dru«  ad- 
diction, immorality,  violence,  and  de- 
structive dissent 

But,  many  of  the  yoting.  and  growing 
numbers  of  us  at  all  ages  are  increasing 
our  concentration  on  personal  contact 
with,  lending  an  attentive  ear,  giving  aid 
to,  and  understanding  our  fellow  men 
and  women. 

During  the  past  three  summers  groups 
of  Arkansas  college  students  have  been 
putting  their  interest  in  'heir  fellow  men 
to  work  in  a  practical  wa.v  Recently,  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  U)ld  liip  .story  of  wliat 
some  of  these  youthu.  have  been  doing. 
Their  story  is  heartwarming.  It  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  kind  of  human 
concern  I  find  among  today's  youth  as 
I  meet  and  talk  with  them  in  my  dis- 
trict and  elsewhert. 

Because  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
find  encouragement  in  the  story  of  what 
these  Arkansas  yoimg  people  are  doing, 
I  wish  to  make  their  story  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Rbcokd. 

The  news  story  follows: 

AjLK.AKaas  Sruuaw  !■»  Sex  Hops 
(By  Erwtn  L   McDonald) 

TTiere  Is  a  lot  of  talk  about  "how  the  other 
half  Uvea" — that  la.  of  course.  If  It's  the  low- 
er half,  economically  speaJtlng.  But  to  para- 
phrase the  old  saying,  few  but  the  ez]>erts 
really  explore  It, 

This  summer,  however,  a  doeen  Arkansas 
college  students  decided  to  make  such  a 
study  of  their  own— and  they  chose  the 
area  of  the  migrant  farm  worker,  who  since 
The  Graphs  of  Wrath  on  to  the  real  Grape 
Strike  lu  California  has  been  portrayed  a« 


the  victim  of  the  mc«t   abject  poverty  of  all. 

They  found  poverty  all  right.  But  they 
also  found  something  else — a  relation  and 
an  understanding  to  other  human  beings 
who  had  been  cast  In  another  mold.  They 
went  out  to  the  West  Coast  bean  and  berry 
harvest  In  the  area  spreading  around  a  town 
in  Oregon  called  AumsvUle  and,  as  Ellen 
Gates  of  Crossett,  a  Sociology  major  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock,  put 
It: 

"We  went  to  help  the  migrant  workers, 
but  the  experience  has  helped  us  more  than 
we  helped  them, 

"Each  one  of  us  relating  to  the  other  peo- 
ple in  the  migrant  camp  was  the  highlight 
for  me." 

"I  can  see  how  we  must  let  our  lives  be 
examples  to  other  i>eople  but  still  leam  from 
other  people,"  said  Joe  Rhodes  of  Benton- 
vllle,  who  majored  In  Science  last  year  at 
Arkansas  College  at  BatesvUle. 

Several  of  the  Etudents  felt  that  having  to 
face  up  to  their  own  fcilbles  and.  Indeed, 
prejudices,  was  a  part  of  the  summer  pack- 
age. "I  foimd  I  had  made  a  lot  of  snap  Judg- 
meats  about  people  that  later  turned  out  to 
be  wroog."  said  Mike  McCnilley.  a  senior  In 
Accounting  at  Arkansas  State  University. 
"I  have  known  a  lot  of  p>oor  people  in  my 
home  town  that  I  have  not  really  related  to 
In  the  past  Now  I  will  be  able  to  understand 
their  way  of  life  and  communicate  with 
them  better," 

"Learning  what  It  takes  to  walk  with  an- 
other persoo  In  a  p>ath  you  have  not  walked 
before"  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
experience  for  Bill  Brlant  of  Pine  Bluff,  a 
recent  graduate  of  Hendrlx,  "When  I  went 
to  the  migrant  camp  I  had  an  Idea  the  peo- 
ple there  would  be  asking  for  our  help  But 
I  found  the  migrants  to  be  much  like  the 
people  I  have  known  in  school.  More  than 
being   helped,    they   want   tr>   be   listened  to." 

Group  Uvliig  over  a  perltxl  of  weeks  con- 
stantly subjects  Individuals  to  the  decision 
of  whether  Just  to  be  yourself  or  subordi- 
nate to  the  pattern  of  the  group,  Brlant 
maintained. 

Martha  Croxton,  a  student  from  Wheaton 
(Illinois)  OoUege,  whose  major  is  &igll8h 
Literature,  found  the  Instability  of  life  for 
the  migrant  farm  worker  frustrating  for  her 
as  a  voltinteer  missionary  to  the  nUgrants. 
"They  moved  on  so  fast  that  you  didn't 
have  a  chance  to  get  to  know  many  of 
them,"  she  said.  "And  many  of  them  would 
not  know  where  they  were  going  when  they 
left." 

Several  of  the  group  agreed  with  David 
Humble  of  Walnut  Ridge,  who  Indicates  he 
wUl  now  have  a  greater  appreciation  for  run- 
ning water  and  Indoor,  flush  toilets.  "But  I 
got  used  to  outdoor  toUets  and  going  to  out- 
door water  spigots."  he  grinned,  "And  I 
learned  to  like  people  Before  this  summer  I 
did  not  have  much  desire  to  meet  people. 
People  are  great!  And  I  have  found  out  a  lot 
I   had  not   known  before  about  myself." 

Randy  Harbour,  who  will  be  a  sophomore 
this  year  at  Southern  State,  acquired  a  new 
pet,  a  puppy  one  of  the  farm  work  fiunUles 
gave  him.  "He's  supposed  to  be  half  Peking- 
ese and  half  Poodle."  he  said,  holding  the 
jxxxrh  tenderly  In  his  arms,  "but  he's  got 
something  else  in  him.  He's  the  first  dog  I 
ever  saw  sleep  on  his  back  with  his  paws  up 
in  the  air." 

Harbour  feels  that  the  hard  life  the  stu- 
dents have  had  to  live  this  gtimmer,  "having 
to  put  up  with  ourselves  and  with  other  peo- 
ple." win   have  a  lasting  value  for  them. 

C.  W.  Martin  of  Watson,  who  is  majoring 
In  Agricultural  vocational  education  at  Ar- 
kansas State  served  as  group  leader,  under 
the  sponsorsblp  of  the  Student  Department 
of  the  Arkansas  Bafxtlst  State  Convention. 
Dr.  Tom  Logue  la  the  departmental  director. 

The  summer  asslgtunent  actually  got  un- 
der way  In  June  when  the  students,  most  of 
whom  had  never  met  before,  started  In  two 
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cars  from  the  Baptist  Student  Center  at  the 
UA  Medical  Center  in  Little  Rock. 

They  made  their  first  camp,  at  Pampas, 
Tex.  But  after  Uying  for  two  hours  to  sleep 
in  a  30-mlle-an-hour  gale,  they  struck  camp 
and  resumed  their  journey.  They  were  not  to 
have  a  full  night's  sleep  tlU  they  reached 
Colorado. 

On  June  12  they  reached  Portland,  Ore. 
There  Baptist  missionary-pastor  Harold  Hltt, 
their  adviser  for  the  summer,  conducted  a 
three-day  orientation  that  helped  to  bolster 
their  drooping  spirits. 

They  began  working  on  the  Ben  Belden 
farm  on  Route  1,  AumsvUle,  as  strawberry 
pickers  on  June  17.  They  continued  here 
until  their  "retirement,"  at  the  end  of  the 
day  on  August  10.  By  then  they  were  veteran 
bean  pickers. 

"They  weren't  the  fastest  in  the  fields,  but 
they  w«re  among  the  best,"  according  to 
Belden.  "The  produce  they  picked  was  In  top 
condition,  and  they  were  good  for  the  morale 
of  everybody  " 

This  was  the  third  year  a  group  of  Arkan- 
sas college  studentf  had  worked  as  summer 
missionaries  In  the  We<,t  uiider  the  direction 
of  Dr   Longue's  department 

The  stiideiiU  till.'!  yeiij,  as  did  those  In 
former  years,  lived  In  the  simple  work  camp 
cabins  occupied  by  the  farm  migrants  Tlipy 
cooked  their  own  meals  and  p'U  in  full  days 
In  the  fields  along  with  the  migrants. 

They  received  the  same  i>ay  at  the  mi- 
grants. The  first  of  the  sea.son  tliey  worked 
In  the  raspberry  and  strawberry  harvest.  For 
this  they  received  60  cents  a  carrier  (or  box) 
of  raspberries  and  40  cents  for  strawberries. 
Their  greatest  prosperity  came  In  the  straw- 
berry harvest:  In  two  different  days  they 
earned  a  total  of  $85.  In  the  bean  harvest, 
during  which  they  received  three  cents  a 
pound,  they  earned  from  »30  to  $40  a  day. 
All  funds  went  into  a  common  treasury 
from  which  their  common  bills  were  paid.  At 
first  they  were  spending  »100  a  week  for  gro- 
ceries. But  by  the  end  of  the  season,  when  I 
visited  them,  they  had  arbitrarily  put  a  »50- 
a-week  Umlt  on  the  grocery  allowance.  Eat- 
ing with  them,  I  found  myself  taking  two 
or  three  helpings  of  spaghetti  and  meat 
baUs,  or  pinto  l)eans.  whichever  happened  to 
be  the  main  dish,  and  liking  It.  They  also 
had  a  lot  of  jello :  few  persons  have  ever  seen 
as  much  Jello  at  one  time  as  It  takes  for 
dessert  for  a  dozen  hungry    working  kids! 

The  lot  of  the  students  was  lmp>roved  con- 
siderably, however,  through  oontnbutlons 
from  a  number  of  churches  and  Sunday 
School  classes  from  the  various  home  com- 
munities of  the  volunteers.  Central  Baptist 
Church  of  Magnolia  gave  cash  donation.s,  as 
did  the  First  Baptist  at  Croesett.  and  there 
were  further  cash  gifts  from  church  In  the 
Jonesboro  area.  Several,  Including  some  in 
the  MonUcello  area,  contributed  canned 
foods.  The  kids  had  more  than  enough 
carmed  fruit  to  mix  with  their  jello  all  sum- 
mer. And  four  days  before  completing  their 
stint,  they  were  stlU  well  supplied  with 
canned  bean  soup. 

"We're  going  to  come  out  all  right,"  Mar- 
tin assured  me.  "And  we  are  g<:>ing  to  have 
enough  for  all  of  us  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
In  San  Francisco  on  the  way  back." 

De^lte  the  fact  that  many  of  the  300  or 
so  different  workers  who  came  to  the  camp 
moved  on  after  a  short  stay,  there  were 
enough  staying  long  enough  to  get  to  know 
"the  ooUege  kids."  as  the  workers  called  the 
Arkansas  students.  And  the  migrants  loved 
them. 

Said  one  migrant  grandfather,  "My  family 
and  I  were  pretty  blue  when  we  checked  In 
here,  moving  into  tills  makeshift,  one- room 
cabin  full  of  cracks  and  splderwebs.  But 
learning  that  the  college  kids  were  here  liv- 
ing and  working  the  same  way  as  us,  pepped 
us  up." 
Besides  their  pert  in  the  harvest,  the  ool- 
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lege  kids  operated  a  free  day-care  'center"  In 
the  girls"  cabin,  taking  care  of  small  chU- 
dren.  Children  who  were  6  or  older  were 
themselves  bean  pickers,  and  many  of  the 
families  preferred  to  take  even  their  babies 
to  the  field.  Usually  alxsut  half  a  dozen  little 
ones  stayed  in  the  day-oare  room. 

A  one-week  vacation  Bible  school  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  student  group  at- 
tracted 40  children  for  Bible  study  and 
handiwork.  Religious  services  were  con- 
ducted outdoors  at  the  camp  on  Sundays 
and  on  Thursday  nights,  but  these  did  not 
attract  large  numbers.  The  main  religious 
Impact  of  the  group  missionaries  seemed  to 
come  from  their  dally  conUcts  with  the 
migrants  as  fellow  human  beings. 

Most  of  the  people  who  came  to  pick  beans 
came  because  they  desperately  needed  to 
earn  money  lor  Immediate  living  expenses. 
But  some  came  Just  for  kicks.  Among  these 
was  a  local  buslneesman  and  his  wile,  an  ex- 
ecutive secretary  employed  by  an  agency  of 
the  Slate  of  Oregon.  They  had  been  bean 
pickers  in  their  youth  and  picked  a  few 
days  Just  for  old  time's  sake 

Belden  said  that  he  regretted  not  being 
able  to  pay  higher  wages  for  the  harvest,  but 
claimed  he  is  makin»<  less  now  on  200  acres 
of  beans  than  he  nxade  10  years  ago  on  50 
acres  A  number  of  years  ago,  he  said,  he 
cleared  as  much  as  $27,000  a  year  Last  yetir, 
because  of  the  greatly  reduced  prices  he  re- 
ceives for  his  prodtice  and  the  increasing 
costs  of  production,  he  netted  a  protit  of  oixly 
$8,000,  "My  foreman  cleared  more  than  I 
did,"  he  said. 

Belden  has  a  rather  dim  view  of  prospects 
for  the  farmer  In  the  years  ahead  With  land 
and  t*xes  skyrocketing  and  prices  the  farm- 
ers receives  keeping  to  near  cost  or  below, 
the  amount  of  land  required  to  make  a  Uv- 
l.'ie  continues  to  prx'w. 

■I  know  20  farmer?.  In  this  area  all  of  them 
middle-aged,  and  only  five  ai  them  have  sons 
Interested  In  tarmlng  as  a  career  "  he  saiJd. 
One  part  of  the  farmers  problem  affects 
directly  the  migrant  workers — that  is  the 
necessity  of  mechaiuzlnp  the  farming  opera- 
tion to  cut  down  on  labor  cf)Sl.s  For  exam- 
ple, the  bcAn  growers  a.'e  ihs-X  8wit<rhinB  from 
pole  be«.iis  to  bunch  bean.',  becau.'ie  mechani- 
cal pickers  can  bf  u.sed  to  ha.-Teet  the  bunch 
variety — at  much  le.ss  expeixse  to  the  farmer 
than  hiring  pickers 

There  Is  no  current  government  subsidy 
for  freeh- market  crops  such  as  berries,  green 
beans,  and  fresh  com  Belden  feels  that  the 
government  may  have  to  provide  subsidies 
for  crops  such  as  his  to  assure  the  future 
of  this  phase  of  the  farming  Industry.  But  he 
would  prefer  to  see  all  subsidies  from  the 
government  discontinued,  including  not  only 
thoee  on  cotton,  soybean.":,  rice  tobacco  and 
the  like,  but  alfto  those  to  railroad.':,  steam- 
ship lines,  airlines,  etc  He  wotild  rsther  see 
the  farm  problem  solved  through  better  mar- 
ket prices  for  farm  produce 

•■Now  wveri  per  cent  of  tJic  famiers  pe<  f»0 
per  cent  of  pr  vertiment  subsidies  "  !:e  s&:d 
If  subsidies  are  to  be  provided  he  feels  there 
should  be  a  limit  of  ».5,0on  t<i  anv  one  farm- 
er. Instead  of  the  presei.t  $55,000  limit  on 
any  one  crop. 


Fl^EEZE  ON  RE.A,  FfTS^DS  .^N  .^P- 
PALLING  INJUSTICE  BY  NTXON 
ADMINSTRATION 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF   WTOMJNC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATINTS 

Thursday.  October  21,  1971 

Mr.  RONCALIO   Mr   Speaker.  In  what 
has  become  an  appalling  ritual,  the  Con- 
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gress  is  once  again  seeking  the  release  of 
froisen  appropriations  for  rural  electric 

loans. 

Despite  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  this  "program  of  such  proven 
value  and  neces.sity  be  gnven  funding  im- 
perative for  its  growth,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  presumed 
to  set  policy  and  deny  these  appropria- 
tions. 

I  can  only  view  with  alarm  the  fact 
that  the  $85  million  allocated  for  rural 
electric  loans  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
fiscal  year  was  only  one- fourth  of  the 
$329  million  which  the  President  re- 
quested for  this  purpose  and  was  consid- 
erably le.ss  than  one-fourth  of  the  funds 
approved  by  Congress. 

If  this  rate  of  allocation  continues,  an 
estimated  $216  million  will  be  frozen,  the 
entire  amount  of  the  increa.se  Congress 
approved  \Miat  we  have  i.=  a  virtual  veto 
of  that  increa.sed  appropriation  a  clear 
threat  to  the  powers  of  the  leei.^lativc 
branch,  a  serious  blow  to  rural  electrir 
cooperatives  acro.'s.':  the  Nation  and  a  so- 
called  economy  measure  wliich  is  con- 
trar>'  to  the  President's  expressed  desire 
for  more  capital  expansion  and  produc- 
tion. 

Beyond  the  obvious  constitutional 
questions  raised  by  this  circumvention 
of  the  will  of  Congress,  the  failure  to 
schedule  allocation  of  the  total  $545 
million  in  appropriations  for  fiscal  1972 
retards  efforts  to  revitalize  rural 
America. 

Tliose  of  us  who  have  participated  in 
the  Farm  E>ay  forums  and  are  sponsoring 
legislation  to  stem  the  ouimigration 
from  rural  counties  are  especially 
despairing  of  the  continuing  neglect  of 
this  vital  contributing   factor. 

One  of  the  key  factors  m  revitalizing 
rtiral  America  L^  the  availability  ol  ade- 
quate electric  power  at  reasonable  rates. 
Without  it,  the  annual  outinigration  of 
500,000  persons  will  continue,  aggravat- 
ing the  wasting  away  of  countless  small 
communities  and  the  attending  burden 
on  the  cities  wliich  receive  the  displaced 
residents. 

We  Representatives  of  States  with 
primarily  nonmetropolitan  populations, 
are  asking  our  counterparts  from  urban 
America  to  jom  m  the  realizauon  that 
our   problems   are   interrelated 

Tlie  problems  of  the  city  cannot  be 
.solved  by  continuing  neglect  of  the 
countr>'side  The  disastrous  imbalance  in 
population  distribution  cannot  be  re- 
solved unless  we  can  make  rural  Amer- 
ica a  more  attractive  place  to  reside. 

If  the  $216  million  in  RE.^  funds  re- 
mains frozen,  the  mouniing  backlog  of 
loan  applications  will  soar,  conu-ibuting 
to  the  economic  handicap  of  these  rural 
areas. 

To  prevent  this,  some  80  Members  of 
the  House  joined  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent asking  him  to  direct  the  Office  of 
Mana*:ement  and  B'jd^et  and  the  P.E-\ 
AdmimstraUTr  Da\;d  Ha.-uii  tt)  cooperate 
in  drawmp  an  orderly'  schedule  for  allo- 
"  cation  of  the  enure  fiscal  1972  appro- 
priation. 

I  hope  that  liie  Represeiiiau-e*  of  ur- 
ban areas  wili  support  Uus  effort,  confi- 
dent   tiiat    il6    beneficial    consequences 
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will  contribute  meaningfully  to  the  reso- 
lution of  problenas  wWch  affect,  ulti- 
mately, all  constituencies 


CITIZEN  ACTION  AGAINST 
POULUTERS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  increasing 
numbers  of  our  citizens — people  of  all 
ages,  from  diverse  backgrounds  and  oc- 
cupations— are  helping  to  stem  the  tide 
of  environmental  degradation  which  has 
been  engulfing  our  Nation,  like  the  two 
youngsters  who  are  tracking  polluters  of 
the  Lackawanna  River,  wliom  I  men- 
tioned on  October  7 — Congressional 
Record,  page  35565.  Another  recent 
example  of  effective  citizen  action  against 
polluters  Is  the  vigilance  shown  by  Mrs. 
Sylvia  Gregory  of  San  Bruno,  Calif., 
who — while  laid  up  Ln  the  hospital  with 
a  broken  leg.  and  witli  the  aid  of  a  pair 
of  toy  binoculars  given  to  her  by  her 
daughter — laelped  to  halt  an  illegal  bay- 
fill  being  perpetrated  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco International  Airport. 

Mrs.  Gregory  had  a  long-distance 
hunch  that  a  Corps  of  Engineers'  permit 
had  not  been  obtained  for  the  fill,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Refuse  Act.  And  her  hunch 
proved  to  be  correct. 

Mrs.  Gregory's  story  is  a  heartening 
one.  as  is  the  role  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' San  Francisco  district  office. 

I  include  in  the  Record  articles  from 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  the 
Redwood  City  Tribune  about  "the  vigi- 
lant Mrs.  Gregory." 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Oct.  13,  1971] 

Observant  Patient;   Illegal  Pill  Spotted 
Fkom  a  HosprrAL 
(By  Robert  HolUs) 
Chagrined    San    Francisco    International 
Airport  officials   today  ordered   tons  of  dirt 
scooped  from  the  bay  after  a  cxirlous  conser- 
vationist, flat  on  her  back  In  a  hospital  with 
a  broken  leg,  brought  a  massive.  Illegal  bay 
fill   project  contracted   by  the  airport   to  a 
grinding  halt. 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Gregory.  48,  a  San  Bruno  house- 
wife, was  confined  to  a  fourth  floor  room  at 
Peninsula  Hospital  last  month  when  she 
spotted  a  large  number  of  dirt-hauling 
trucks  dumping  huge  quantities  of  earth 
near  the  south  end  of  the  airport. 
batwatcher 

By  coincidence,  Mrs.  Gregory,  who  suf- 
fered her  broken  right  leg  In  an  auto  acci- 
dent, is  a  member  of  Bajrwatchors,  a  con- 
servation organization  which  monitors  bay 
fill  project*  and  water  pollution.  She  also 
regularly  attends  Bay  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Commission  meetings. 

"I  counted  12  big  double  rigs  one  morning," 
she  said  In  her  home  yesterday  with  her  full 
leg  cast  propp)ed  on  a  plUow.  "I  should  have 
heard  about  this  flll  If  It  were  legal." 

Her  susplcloiiB  grew  after  her  19  year  old 
daughter  brought  her  a  pair  of  t<.y  blnocu- 
1*18,  She  noticed  the  trucks  were  dumping 
on  the  shoreline  at  the  foot  of  MUlbrae  Ave. 
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pHom  caixs 

She  hastily  called  some  friends  at  the 
Penlnsvtia  Comjervatlon  Center  In  Menlo 
Park  who.  In  turn,  called  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  In  San  Praiicisco  with  a  con^plalnt 
on  the  .Tiysterlous  bay  nil 

"On  October  4.  we  went  tut  to  Uisp>ect  the 
site."  said  Hans  Lamm,  (jf  tlie  .\rmy  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  constructKjn  office  at  the 
airport  advised  Lamm  the  Und  till  was  de- 
signed to  protect  the  shoreline  from  settling 
and  wave  action. 

"The  amount  of  dirt  was  far  more  than 
necessary  to  protect  the  shore,"  Lamm  said. 
"It  was  a  great  amount." 

In  many  spots  the  flll  had  covered  "virgin 
marshland,"  he  added. 

RUNWAY    END 

Mitchell  Baugh,  the  alrp>ort's  associate 
construction  engineer,  told  Lamm  he  thought 
the  flll  was  being  done  on  dry  land  around 
the  end  of  one  of  the  runways  which  extends 
into  the  bay. 

Lamm  estimates  the  trucks  had  dumped 
upwards  of  1000  cubic  yards  of  dirt  in  the 
area,  not  all  of  It  in  the  bay. 

"I  advised  them  (airport  ofBcials)  to  stay 
away  from  the  shore  and  to  discontinue  fur- 
ther flu  operations  until  they  obtained  a  per- 
mit from  the  Corps,"  said  Lamm. 

Airport  officials  have  now  ordered  the  con- 
tractor, LowTle  Paving  Co.,  S.  J.  Swindle  and 
Arndt  Construction  Co..  of  South  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  remove  all  the  dirt  that  was  poured 
on  the  marshland. 

TOO    MUCH    IN    BAT 

"I  Inspected  It  today,"  said  R.  T.  Lee.  the 
airport's  chief  engineer.  "They  did  push  too 
much  material  into  the  bay."  He  estimated 
the  dirt  would  be  out  In  the  "next  couple  of 
days." 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Gregory  Is  at  home  now 
somewhat  hampered  by  a  heavy  plaster  cast. 
But  she  is  as  vigilant  as  ever,  she  aald. 

"We're  keeping  an  eye  on  that  area.  It's 
up  to  VIS.  We've  got  more  manpower  and  eye- 
power  than  anyone  else."  she  added. 

Inspector  Lamm  confirmed  Mrs.  Gregory's 
statement.  "We  are  continuously  running 
around  (checking  bay  shoreUne).  he  said. 
"We  only  have  two  people  who  go  out  on  a 
part  time  basis  and  there  are  miles  and  miles 
of  shore." 
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Baugh  "thought  the  fill  wii*  being  done 
on  dry  land."  Lamm  said  I.,iLnim  had  Baugh 
accompany  him  to  the  area  where  SFIA  run- 
ways extend  out  Into  the  Bay. 

Lamm  said  he  determined  that  private 
contractors  working  for  the  airport  had 
dumped  fill,  excavated  from  a  construction 
site  near  the  main  terminals,  into  the  Bay 
marshlands. 

"I  told  him  (Baugh)  It's  not  good  doing 
anything  without  permission,  especially  in 
the  marshlands,"  Inspector  Lamm  said. 

Lamm  estimated  the  contractors  had 
dtunped  "as  a  guess,  ohh  .  .  ,  quite  a  few 
hundred  truckloads  '  of  flll. 

The  Inspector  said  he  was  told  the  flll 
was  Intended  only  as  support  for  the  shore- 
line. "My  opinion  was  that  It  was  much  more 
than  needed  to  support  the  shoreline  .  .  . 
It  was  a  great  amount,"  Lamm  said. 

Lamm  said  the  hauling  and  dumping 
equipment  was  operated  by  Lowrle  Paving 
Co.,  S.  J.  Swindle,  and  Arndt  Construction 
Co. 

The  airport's  officials  will  be  "officially  notl- 
fled  by  letter  that  one  has  to  apply  for  a 
permit  for  bayflll  proJecU,"  Lamm  said. 

Mrs.  Gregory,  who  normally  attends  all  the 
meetings  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Conser- 
vation and  Development  Commission,  said. 
"I  knew  the  BCDC  hadn't  Issued  a  permit" 
for  the  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  dumping  has  stopped  .  .  . 
at  least  temporarily. 


(From   the   Redwood   City   Tribune,   Oct.   6, 
1971) 

Room  WrrH  a  View:  Patient  Stops  Illegal 

Fnx  From  Her  Beo 

(By  Ken  Rowe) 

A  massive.  Illegal  bayflll  operation  at  San 
Francisco  International  Airport  has  been 
quashed  as  the  result  of  some  never-say-dle 
ecological-snooping  by  a  San  Bruno  conser- 
vationist— who  spotted  the  project  whUe  flat 
on  her  back  in  Peninsula  Hospital.  Burlin- 
game. 

Mrs.  Silvia  Gregory  of  141  Madison  Ave  , 
San  Bruno,  was  conflned  to  the  hospital  after 
suffering  a  broken  leg  In  a  traffic  accident. 

At  the  hospital,  she  was  given  a  window 
with  a  view  of  the  airport.  "Then  I  started 
to  actually  look  at  what  I  was  looking  at," 
said  the  48-year-old  member  of  the  Bay- 
watchers,  "and  what  1  swiw  were  dlrt-hauUng 
trucks  and  graders  .  .  .  We  re  organizing  all 
around  the  Bay.  to  prevent  Just  such  things 
as  these  Illegal  fills.  So,  I  caUed  some  of  my 
friends." 

Her  friends  called  the  Peninsula  Conserva- 
tion Center  In  Menlo  Park.  The  center  re- 
layed the  complaint  to  the  Army's  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  San  Francisco  The  Corps  yes- 
terday sent  Investigator  Hans  Lamm  to  check 
on  the  complaint. 

Inspector  Lamm  contacted  Mitchell  Baugh, 
the  airport  s  associate  construction  engineer. 


GINOLFIS  HEU^  RETARDED— EVERY 
'i'EAR 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  added 
my  name  to  the  growing  list  of  cospon- 
sors  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  406. 
As  you  know,  this  measure,  advanced  by 
our  colleagues — Mr.  Gude,  of  Maryland. 
Mr,  Blackburn,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Pryor,  of 
Arkansas,  and  Mr  Schecer,  of  New 
York — expresses  congressional  recogni- 
tion of  a  declaration  of  general  and  spe- 
cial rights  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  as  its  premi.se  the  basic  good 
which  is  inherent  in  most  Americans 
and  it  speaks  to  the  awakening  of  that 
good  in  an  area  of  de.';perate  need. 

Many  Americans  are  unaware  of  not 
only  the  spetlnl  problem.s  of  the  men- 
tally reuirdfd  but  of  the  fact  that  those 
aiHicted  are  denied  many  rights  and  priv- 
ileges which  nio.si  of  us  take  for  granted 
My  coUeaKues  have  more  than  adequately 
chi-onicled  this  concern  and  I  will  not 
attempt  to  add  to  their  very  Uiorough 
discussion  today. 

■WTiat  I  would  like  to  do  Is  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  tliis  House  the  efforts 
of  two  people  in  Connecticut's  Fourth 
Congres-sional  District  who  are  not  un- 
aware and  who  have  adopted  as  their 
special  interest,  the  needs  o."  tiie  men- 
tally retarded. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Michael  Ginolfls,  of  Stam- 
ford, have  contributed  more  iiours  than 
could  be  counted  over  many  years  to  the 
needs  of  Che  mentally  retarded  Thl.s 
contribution   has   not   only   been   made 
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willingly  but  happily,  and,  as  Stamford's 
director  of  the  aid  for  retarded  children 
has  said : 

There  would  be  a  lot  less  problems  In  the 
community  If  others  would  do  what  he  Is 
doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Ginolfls  long  ago 
grasped  the  spirit  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  406.  I  do  not  think  I  need  say 
what  I  feel  its  passage  would  accomplish, 

RecenUy,  Mr.  Speaker,  Brendan  Fitz- 
.simons,  a  reporter  for  the  Stamford 
Advocate,  wrote  a  splendid  account  of 
some  of  the  Ginolfls'  activities.  It  not 
only  looks  at  what  they  have  done,  but 
It  gives  some  insight  Into  two  people  who 
have  a  deep  understanding  of  their  fel- 
low man.  It  can  say  much  more  than  I 
can  and  I  would  like  to  share  Uiat  ac- 
count with  my  colleagues  now. 

The  article  follows : 
[Frtjm  the  Stamford  (Conn  )  Advocate, 
Oct.  16,  19711 

OiNoi.ri.s    Hei.p    Retard«» — Eve«t    Year 
(By  Brendan  FUz6lmou.s( 

"There  would  be  a  lot  less  problems  In 
the  community  if  others  would  do  what  he 
Is  doing."  Paul  Llttlefleld,  dlrecu>r  of  the 
Aid  For  Retarded  ChUdren.  said. 

Who  Is  he? 

Michael  Glnolfl.  that's  who! 

Mike,  as  he  Is  known  by  hie  friends  has 
helped  contribute  about  $2,500  a  year  for  the 
past  12  years  to  send  retarded  children  to 
summer  camps,  according  to  Mr.  Llttlefleld. 

As  the  result  of  a  1959  family  reunion, 
Mike  and  his  attractive  wife,  Kay,  decided  to 
start  an  annual  Chrlstmits  party.  With  their 
deep  interest  In  aiding  retarded  clilldren,  the 
couple  decided  to  suppyort  the  efforts  of  the 
Aid  For  Retarded  Children  fund,  and  with 
their  Initial  party  helped  send  three  chil- 
dren to  camp 

This  summer,  according  to  Mr  Llttlefleld, 
Mike  made  It  possible  for  17  children  to  at- 
tend 98  weeks  of  etimmer  camp  at  Camp 
Jaysee   In   Stamford 

"Each  child  spent  a  minimum  of  four 
weeks  at    the  camp,"   Mr,   Llttlefleld   added. 

Tlie  Glnolfl  Christmas  party  Is  unique,  as 
»  host  of  gtamfordltes  will  testify  Their  sup- 
port each  year  has  Increased  so  Mikes  faces 
a  new  dilemma. 

"I  cannot  find  tickets  for  everyone  who 
wants  to  attend,  "  he  glumly  said.  "Some 
people  will  be  very  disappointed  this  year." 

This  year's  party  is  slated  for  Saturday, 
Nov.  20.  at  St  Benedicts  Social  Rail  on 
Soundvlew  Ave. 

As  per  custom,  the  Glnolfl  party  follows  a 
theme.  This  year  it  will  be  'The  Roarmg 
208." 

In  past  years,  diners  and  dancers  found 
theniselve*  in  settings  reminiscent  of  Rome. 
Venice.  Paris.  .Spain  and  Japan. 

"Mike  ha-s  an  excellent  Uiuch  of  showman- 
ship.'   Mr.  LltUefleld  said,  adding: 

"It  Is  a  delight  to  go  to  his  parties  and 
the  pe<iple  enjoy  themselves  and  have  a 
good  time,  especially  when  they  know  they 
are  doing  .something  charitable  " 

Every  cent  Mike  has  collected  In  the  past 
12  years  has  gone  to  the  Aid  For  Retarded 
Children  fund"  except  for  the  expenditure  In- 
volved In  the  parties 

"I  have  boxes  full  of  receipts  from  each 
event,"  he  aald,  "If  anyone  thinks  I  am 
making  money  out  of  this,  he  Is  welcome 
to  come  by  and  check  the  paperwork  and 
receipts." 

A  native  of  Naples  Italy  Mike  told  ns  that 
ino«t  of  the  people  who  attend  the  parties 
contribute  from  HO  to  »50. 

"lAst  year,  one  table  dropped  »500  in  the 
basket  as  we  pas.'-eU  U  around,  '  he  said. 
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His  slogan,  which  paraphrases  a  saying  of 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  is,  "It  is 
not  what  the  community  can  do  for  us,  it  Is 
what  we  can  do  for  our  community." 

The  son  of  a  shoemaker,  Mike  declares  Con- 
necticut Is  the  leading  state  In  the  country 
regarding  programs  concerning  aid  to  the  re- 
tarded 

I  know  people  who  have  moved  to  the 
ilate  to  take  advantage  of  our  relief  pro- 
grams, '  he  added. 

He  feels  the  parties  successes  are  due  to 
his  friends  who  not  only  contribute  funds 
but  also  lend  a  helping  hand. 

As  Mike  said.  Without  my  friends,  I 
could  not  do  It." 

Thank  Ood  for  all  of  them"  he  con- 
tinued. 

And  his  frlend.s  have  kind  words  to  say 
about  Mike  and  his  efforts. 

They  praise  Mike  for  his  enthusiasm  and 
one  said.  "He  kncx-ks  himself  out  doing  this 
Job  " 

"There  are  not  enough  people  who  put 
themselves  out  to  work  for  such  an  orga- 
nization," another  added. 

The  Glnolfl  family  pitches  In  to  help  reg- 
ularly with  the  arrangements  for  parties. 

•  I  have  a  wonderful  family  who  under- 
stands human  kindness,"  Mike  said  softly. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
STUDENT  LOBBY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1971 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distress- 
ing bit  of  information  has  crossed  my 
desk  concerning  the  political  power  we 
gave  the  young  people  of  this  Nation  by 
accepting  the  18-year-old  vote.  By  pass- 
ing that  constitutional  amendment,  we 
not  only  enfrancliised  the  young  voter, 
but  gave  tliem  the  same  political  power 
possessed  by  every  other  voter  in  this 
Nation. 

The  University  of  California  student 
legislators,  6  months  ago,  organized  a 
legislative  lobbying  program  to  represent 
them  at  the  California  State  Legislature 
in  Sacramento.  The  lobby,  supF>orted 
solely  by  student  funds  and  controlled 
private  contributions,  is  delegated  to  rep- 
resent student  views  to  the  legislature 
and  support  or  oppose  legislation  of  stu- 
dent fnterest.  The  lobbyist  is  21-year-old 
Kati  Perry,  a  political  science  graduate 
from  the  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara,  who  receives  a  salary  of 
$625  a  month  to  conduct  her  entire  legis- 
lative effort. 

Eventually,  the  legislative  program  of 
the  University  of  California  campuses  is 
expected  to  expand,  providing  informa- 
tion to  .students,  polling  campuses  to  gain 
information  on  what  students  believe  to 
be  the  critical  issues,  and  sending  groups 
of  government  Interns  to  Sacramento  to 
work  in  the  legislature.  Once  developed, 
this  entire  program  will  cost  the  students 
approximately  $70,000  a  year. 

This  lobby  effort  has  devoted  itself,  so 
far.  to  such  radical  measures  as  faculty- 
pay  raises  and  tougher  environmental 
legislation  to  protect  the  California 
coastline  All  information  I  have  received 
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indicates  this  effort  Is  a  mature  response 
to  the  need  for  better  laws  and  repre- 
sentation. 

The  problem?  Mr,  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem is  really  no  surprise,  'When  this  pro- 
gram was  proposed,  the  regents  who 
direct  the  University  of  CaUfomia  sys- 
tem patted  the  little  kiddies  on  the  head 
and  told  them  to  have  fun — as  long  as  it 
was  not  political.  Now,  those  same  be- 
nevolent regents  are  negotiating  with 
the  student  governments  over  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  plan.  They  oppose  it 
because  the  lobby  works  actively  in 
Sacramento. 

If  the  student  governments  had  spon- 
.sored  a  rock  concert  with  a  loud  band 
that  cost  them  $50,000,  the  regents  prob- 
ably would  not  have  objected — after  all. 
the  concert  kept  the  kiddies  off  the 
the  street.  But,  when  students  organize 
to  actively  seek  needed  change  and  im- 
provement in  our  systems  and  lives, 
then  the  regents  stand  opposed. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  come  to  the  ftm- 
damental  question  of  this  entire  debate: 
Was  passage  of  the  18-year-old  vote 
amendment  just  ritual  on  our  part,  to 
keep  the  students  happy  and  quiet;  or 
did  we  really  intend  to  give  these  young 
people  a  voice  in  shaping  the  laws  of  this 
society? 

At  every  commencement  exercise  at 
every  college  in  the  Nation,  an  esteemed 
speaker,  sometimes  a  Member  of  this 
body,  tells  graduating  college  students 
that  they  are  the  light  of  the  future. 
They  will  carry  the  torch  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Americans.  They  will  be  the 
men  and  women  that  determine  the 
final  destiny  of  this  great  Nation.  Many 
speakers  congratulate  these  students  on 
being  the  best  educated  and  most  pre- 
pared of  any  preceding  generation  of 
graduating  students.  They  hear  them- 
selves called  capable  of  taking  over  the 
reins  of  government  and  bringing  about 
a  generation  of  peace  and  love. 

Yet,  when  these  same  students  devote 
their  own  time  and  their  own  money  to 
become  responsible  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, we  tell  them,  "fine,  but  do  not  be 
political;  do  not  go  to  the  source  of  the 
problems  nor  to  the  arena  where  solu- 
tions are  found." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
California  propose  to  tell  student  gov- 
ernments they  do  not  have  a  right  to 
have  their  views  represented  in  the  Capi- 
tol. Here  we  have  a  c&se  of  young  people 
working  within  the  system  to  make  it 
better,  wliile  a  body  of  men.  represented 
by  paid  lobyists  both  at  the  State  Legis- 
lattire  in  Sacramento  and  the  Congress 
in  Washington,  tells  these  students  they 
cannot  continue  their  activities  l)ecause 
they  are  spending  their  own  money  for 
pohtical  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Noel  Greenwood  of  the  Los  An- 
geles 'Times  for  inclusion  in  the  Record, 
so  that  my  colleagues  can  get  a  clear 
picture  of  the  unique  student  efforts  to 
properly  represent  the  right  of  106,000 
students  before  the  legislative  bodies  ot 
the  State : 
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UC's  New  Studcmt  I^OBansTS.  AMATruits 

IM   A   PBO'S   yfOMlM 

(By  Noel  Greenwood) 

K«tt  Perry,  »  21-y««r-ald  Juua  graduate  In 
poitucal  science  £roia  VC  Santa  Barbara, 
does  not  look  much  Uke  a  lobbyist. 

The  jnaa  she  earns  each  mouth  does  not 
sound  like  a  lobbyist's  salary. 

And  while  othw  Sacraoiento  lobbyists  are 
wl  nil  Iff  aiid  dining  tfaelr  gueata  at  posh 
reetaurants,  Ml«a  Perry  u  more  likely  to  go 
dutch-treat  wltli  hers  at  a  nearby  dellcateb- 
sen. 

Nonetheless,  she  Is  a  lobbyist — paid  by  the 
106.000  University  o*  CallTornIa  students  to 
argue  their  cause  in  the  halls  of  the  Leglsla- 
ttire. 

The  UC  Student  Lobby,  flrat  of  tta  kind 
.*n  CalUomla,  waa  launched  ntz  months  ago. 

tnroaxoois  axoBUAKtEATiON 

Now  It  Is  undergoing  Its  first  reorganiza- 
tion, signaled  In  large  part  by  the  arrival  of 
Mlaa  Perry  and  a  fellow  Santa  Barbara 
graduate.  Paul  Oaaaaaray.  22.  to  take  over 
operation  of  the  lobby. 

Por  UC  student  leaders  have  Junked  their 
original  decision  to  employ  a  professional 
lobbyist,  and  pfu-ted  company  with  the 
young  attorney  they  hired  to  fill  that  Job 
when  the  lobby  opened  for  business  last 
March. 

Tliey  are  going  to  an  all -student  (or.  at 
leaat.  rec«nt  graduates)  operation— con- 
vinced that  will  carry  more  weight  with 
legislators. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  .setting  out  to 
build  an  eren  bigger  lobby  of  Innting  atu- 
dents  at  state  colleges,  oommunlty  coUegen 
and  private  colleges  and  unlveraltlee  to  join 


The  young  lobbyists  operate  out  of  a 
crowded,  aonvetlmes  cluttered.  ott\cx  lesfi  than 
a  block  from  the  Capitol  L^rge  charts  track- 
ing the  progress  of  leglalatlon  they  are  trying 
to  lnflti«noe  eorer  one  wan. 

TlieLr  sucoeasea  b*ve  not.  been  spectacular, 
but  tbey  do  aeeia  to  have  at  leai>t  gained  a 
toehold  In  Sacraxaento. 

TbU  asaeMinifint  of  their  progress  by  a 
v«t«r»n  education  lobbyist  is  typical: 

"There's  Just  one  thing  that  cotints  around 
here — do  you  win  or  do  you  loee  They 
haven't  won  very  many  But  to  make  a  fair 
evaluation  of  what  they've  been  doing — 
given  th«  fact  they're  new,  they're  not  pros. 
they  don't  have  at  their  command  all  the 
toois  that  a  great  n^ny  other  lobbyists 
have — I  thltU.  they've  been  a  poaltlve  force 
in  Sacramento." 

LegUlatlve  aides  who  watch  education  bills 
give  the  student  lobby  mixed  marks. 

"Ijeglalators  In  general  were  refreshed  to 
discover  they  were  pretty  lerel-beaded  pe<i- 
ple,"  aald  one.  "I've  seen  aome  legi&lston 
who  were  personally  turned  artjiind  on  an 
issue  by  studenta." 

Butt  the  same  aide  finds  the  young  lobby- 
ists lacking  In  a  reai  understanding  ot  what 
makea  Uie  Capitol  tick,  and  faults  them  for 
■viewing  a  lot  of  things  as  conspiratorial  and 
tending  to  Jump  on  Issues  too  quickly  " 

TAUia    WITH    STArr    MXH 

"The  fact  that  atudenta  are  here  and  are 
around  the  halls  talking  to  legislators  makes 
a  number  of  other  peof>le  Involved  In  the 
legislative  prooeas — stalf  people,  lobtiytstfi 
and  so  on — take  more  Into  account  the  »tu- 
deut  view,"  aald  another. 

•  •  ■  •  « 

tackled  with  vigor  was  funding  for  the  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  program  (EOF)  that 
aids  low  income  and  minority  students  on 
the  nine  UC  campuses. 

"They  were  quite  Instrumental  in  keeping 
the  BOP  approprlatlous  In  the  budget  while 
the  budget  was  under  con.slderatlon  by  the 
Legbilature.  "  said  one  side. 

After  the  EOF  appr(.>prlatlon  was  cut  from 
the  budget  by  Gov  Reagan,  the  student 
lobby    {>ersuaded    Aiisembl>'man    William    T. 
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Bagley   tR-San  Rafael)    to  carry  a  new  EOP 
money  bill. 

The  bill  appears  dead,  but  an  aide  to  Bag- 
ley  credited  students  with  building  a  good 
case  for  th«  bill  and  working  hard  to  round 
up  legislative  support. 

"They  were  very  good  with  the  background 
Information  They  came  In  with  Juatiflcatlon 
for  over  #6  million, "  he  said 

Whether  the  switch  to  an  all-studeiit  op- 
eration without  .•»  professional  lobbyist  to 
head  the  offlce.  will  pay  oH  is  an  unanswered 
question. 

S<ime  legislative  observers  are  frankly  du- 
bious. 

They  d  be  better  off  with  a  profetislonal 
who  kiK>ws  the  8>-steni."  said  cme. 

But  others  think  it  might  work,  given 
enough  time. 

Us  a  question  of  the  kind  of  people  they 
Imve,  "  said  another  It  Just  takes  au  awful 
lot  of  thrashing  aroiuid  and  much  more 
than  an  understanding  of  the  formal  proc- 
esses of  government  to  be  efTective  lu  this 
kind  of  Job.  People  have  to  come  to  trust 
you,  and  It  takes  a  long  time  to  develop  that 
kind  of  confidence. " 

As  to  the  student  lobbyists,  Uiey  are  optl- 
niLstlc  about  their  venture  but  admit  to 
some  letdowns. 

"Although  you  read  abotit  vote-trading,  Ifs 
Ju.st  disappointing."  said  MLss  Perry.  "Par- 
ticularly when  they're  legislators  you've  talk- 
ed   to.   and   who  seem    like   OK   people." 

She  faults  legislators  for  «om<Mlmes  ex- 
hibiting a  dismal  lack  of  knowledge  about 
students. 

Some,  she  said,  campialn  loudly  over  the 
trouWee  at  neighboring  Isla  Vista  when  they 
find  she  is  from  UC  Santa  Barbara,  "but 
aren't  aware  of  all  the  things  the  atudenta 
did  the  following  year  In  the  conimuulty  to 
try  and  rebuild  it." 

OH  cmzBR'  sun 

Yet  she  aLso  credits  legislators  f.,r  taking 
the  student  lobby  seriously,  and  said  ap- 
pr(jvUkgly  oX  bee  flxst  ancountars  with  law 
makers: 

"Most  of  them  first  off  want  to  know  slxiut 
the  lobby  I  think  there's  •  basic  desire 
of  leglslaton  whether  they  agree  or  not 
to  try  to  understand  what  the  students  are 
doing." 

Whether  the  lobby  can  build  Itself  Into 
au  orgaalzatlOQ  with  real  poliUcal  clout 
by  taklrig  state  college,  community  college 
and  private  college  and  university  students 
under  Its  wing  ts  uncertain 

Ml.«  Perry  said  negotiations  look  promln- 
inR. 

But  at  least  one  Important  sefrment.  the 
state  college  students,  are  running  Into  re- 
sistance from  the  college  administration  and 
trustees. 

Current  state  eoUege  regulations  prohibit 
student  funds  from  being  spent  for  lobbying 
according  to  a  legal  adviser  to  Chancellor 
Glenn  8  Dumke 

And  state  college  oflletals  are  refusing  to 
supjyort  pending  leglalatlon  promoted  by  stu- 
dents that  would  wipe  out  that  prohibition. 

Students  see  an  Irony  in  ail  of  this,  for  the 
state  college  system  Itself  maintains  a  lobby- 
ist In  Sacramento  who  is  paid  out  of  general 
state  college  ^unds. 

STATS    COLUaCK    IX>BBT 

An  even  further  Irony  Is  that  state  college 
Htudeuu  already  have  a  loosely  organized 
lobby  at  work — run  mainly  by  student  lead- 
ers from  Sacramento  State — and  some  legis- 
lators credit  It  with  having  more  Impact 
thus  far  than  the  UC  lobby. 

The  UC  Student  Lobby  Is  expected  to  be  a 
•70.000  a  year  operation  when  it  moves  Into 
full  gear  starting  this  fall,  with  the  money 
appropriated  by  the  student  governments  on 
:.he  UC  campuses. 

It  apparently  has  succeeded  In  overcom- 
\i\^  early  objections  to  the  lobby  by  some 
UC  Regents. 

One  pitfall    that  Miss  Perry   believes   the 
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lobby  has  successfully  avoided  Is  taking  on 
a  partisan  label.  TTiere  were  suspicions  from 
the  outset  that  It  would  tie  Itself  exclusively 
to  l>-mooratlc  lawmakers,  but  Miss  Perry 
Kald  this  has  not  happened. 

We  avoid  being  associated  with  the  one 
party  or  the   other'   sJie  declared 

The  lobby  has  also  been  under  pre.3sure  to 
restrict  Us  efforts  to  education  bills  that 
directly  affect  students,  but  the  young  lob- 
bists  have  found  this  a  dlftlctilt  restriction. 

They  have,  for  Instance,  lobbied  foe  fa- 
cully  pay  raises,  for  environmental  and  coast- 
line legliiiatlon.  and  were  ready  to  campaign 
agalii-st  an  antl-hltchhlklng  measure 

rhey  would  also  like  to  |uirp  Into  con- 
sumer Ls-stieB 

Their  argument  is  that  all  of  these  things 
are  of  prime  Importance  to  ctudents. 

Of  the  environmental  and  coastline  legu- 
laliun,  for  instance.  Miss  Perry  said:  "We 
will  continue  pushing  both  of  these.  They 
(legislators)  all  seemed  to  think  It  was  a 
natural  thing  for  students  to  be  Involved 
In." 

As  psrt  of  the  lobby's  reorganization  it 
will  set  up  bratKJh  ofllces  on  each  UC  cam- 
pus this  fall.  And  It  will  likely  conduct  a 
referendum  on  all  campusee  soon  to  gather 
student  opinion  on  what  catises  It  should 
fight  hardest  for 

All  this  la  an  attempt  to  bring  the  lobby 
closer  to  Its  constituents. 

Last  summer,  the  lobby  brought  19  stu- 
dent Interns  from  five  campuses  to  Sacra- 
mento to  track  legislation  through  commit- 
tee hearings  and  buttonhole  hometown 
leifislaujra.  among  other  chores 

This  part  of  the  operation  Is  due  to  expand, 
and  the  lobby  also  hopes  to  shuttle  leglcln- 
tors  back  to  campuses  from  time  to  time  lor 
Uilks  with  students. 

"A  lot  oC  legislators  haven't  been  on  a  cam- 
pus for  10  years."  Miss  Perry  said. 

The  young  lobbyists  are  also  banking  on 
Uie  18-year-old  vote  to  give  them  added  bar- 
gaining power,  especially  with  lawmaker.^ 
from  districts  with  heavy  concentrations  of 
student  voters  who  could  make  the  difference 
In  a  close  election. 

Legislators  like  Assemblyman  W  Dt>n  Mac- 
Gilllvray.  a  Santa  Barbara  Republican  who 
barely  won  reelection  and  within  whose  dis- 
trict Isla  Vista  Is  located,  might  listen  more 
closely  to  the  student  lobby  U  tbe  lobby  can 
puU  together  tbe  student  vote,  the  theory 
goes 

TliTough  it  all.  Miss  Perry  remains  cheerful 
about  the  lobby's  prospects. 

"I'm  very  optimistic  about  the  lobby,"  she 
said.  "I  think  H  has  more  potential  than  any 
other  itudent  program  Fve  seen,  and  I've 
seen  a  lot  in  Isla  Vista  " 


HOG  AN    SUPPORTS    SHIPMENT    OF 
PHANTOM  AIRCRAFT  TO  ISRAEL 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MABTLAtrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PJTRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  21.  1971 

Mr    HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Israel  was 

born  Rs  a  tiny  Lsland  In  a  sea  of  enemies 
and  now,  after  more  than  two  decades  of 
statehood,  it  Is  still  a  tiny  Island  In  a  sea 
of  enemies — a  nation  of  2.5  million  peo- 
ple surrounded  by  100  million  Arabs. 

Yet,  against  thlfi  backdrop.  Israel  h&s 
built  a  political,  social,  and  ecoix>mlc  sys- 
tem that  is  the  en'vy  of  the  Middle  East. 

That  succefi*  has  b«en  built  at  a  cost 
which  includes  two  wars  and  a  time  when 
40  percent  of  its  gross  national  product 
was  going  for  defense  and  its  people  were 
sustaining  20  deaths  per  month,  a  flgrure 
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equivalent  to  1,500  deaths  a  month  in 
the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  com- 
parative populations. 

To  this  day  every  Israeli  man  must 
spend  3  years  active  duty  in  the  military 
and  then  faces  reserve  duty  until  the  age 
of  55. 

The  sacrifices,  courage,  dedication,  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  Israeli  people  have 
played  the  major  role  In  the  nation's 
success. 

But  the  Israelis  have  still  had  to  de- 
pend heavily  on  the  United  States  to 
supply  arms  and  equipment  in  order  to 
maintain  their  military  strength  and 
preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  Ea£t. 

And  today  that  balance  of  power  and 
the  strength  of  the  Israeli  military  posi- 
tion are  In  jeopardy  because  the  Soviet 
Union  has  escalated  its  military  support 
of  Egypt. 

Prior  to  October  14  the  Soviet  Union 
had  provided  a  steady  supply  of  advanced 
weaponry  to  Egypt  and  there  were  some 
20,000  Soviet  personnel,  including  com- 
bat pilots,  in  the  coimtry. 

Then,  on  October  14,  Egs'pt  and  the 
Soviet  Union  announced  a  new  weaponry 
agreement  which  commits  the  UJ3J3.R. 
to  Increased  military  aid  and  poses  a 
greater  threat  to  Israels  security. 

Of  greatest  concern  to  the  Israelis  at 
this  time  is  the  presence  in  Egypt  of  the 
new  Soviet  Mig  23,  the  Poxbat,  which  is 
the  most  modem  fighter  plane  in  the 
world  today. 

In  the  past  the  administration  argued 
that,  although  Egypt  had  a  numerical 
superiority  in  warplanes,  there  waa  a 
satisfactory  military  balance  between 
Egypt  and  Israel  because  of  the  high 
morale  and  superior  training  of  the  Is- 
raeli forces. 

But  that  was  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Foxbat  and  the  new  Soviet-Egyp- 
tian military  aid  agreement.  And  now 
we  must  ask  ourselves,  "If  the  balance  of 
power  was  right  prior  to  these  new  de- 
velopments, how  can  the  balance  still  be 
right  today?" 

Because  of  these  new  developments  I 
believe  we  must  now  supply  Israel  with 
sufBclent  additional  weapons  to  deter 
Soviet  or  Arab  miscalculations  that  could 
lead  to  renewed  hostilities. 

To  that  end,  I  am  today  Joining  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  a  reso- 
lution which  is  Identical  to  a  measure 
sponsored  by  78  Members  of  the  other 
body  last  week. 

The  resolution  calls  for  two  vital  steps. 
First,  the  quick  approval  of  Israel's 
pending  request  for  more  F-4  phantom 
aircraft. 

And  second,  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  stand  by  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  242,  which  was  passed  on 
November  22,  1967,  and  reafsirmed  the 
importance  of  secure  borders  in  a  peace 
settlement  negotiated  by  the  Arabs  and 
Israelis. 

I  believe  we  must  take  steps  if  we  are 
to  Insure  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

There  can  be  no  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  unless  Israel  operates  from  a 
strength  that  does  not  invite  attack  and 
unless  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  themselves 
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have  negotiated  a  peace  among  them- 
selves and  provided  secure  borders  as 
part  of  the  peace  agreement. 

In  my  view  we  must  take  this  action 
not  only  to  preserve  a  free  nation  which 
is  in  Jeopardy,  but  because  the  Soviets 
have  taken  such  an  intense  interest  in 
helping  the  Arabs  to  destroy  Israel. 

Our  own  self-interest  in  that  oil-rich 
area  dictates  that  we  do  whatever  we 
can  to  insure  the  survival  of  Israel. 


A  HELPFUL  POSTMORTEM  ON  THE 
SST 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP   WIBCOKBIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21,  1971 

Mr,  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  October 
Issue  dt  Astronautics  k  Aeronautics,  a 
publication  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  contains 
a  helpful  postmortem  examination  of  the 
SST  Issue. 

The  article  Is  "SST — Implications  of 
a  PoliUcal  Decision,"  by  Edward  Wenk, 
Jr,,  professor  of  engineering  and  public 
affairs  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
and  former  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development. 

Finding  plenty  of  fault  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue.  Professor  Wenk  hands  out 
demerit£  to  all  of  us — winners  and  losers 
alike — and  suggests  ways  of  improving 
our  performance  in  the  future.  His  sug- 
gestions are  especially  useful  for  these 
two  reasons : 

First.  They  provide  an  answer  to  the 
question  that  W,  M,  Magruder.  Director 
of  SST  Development,  put  to  me  In  a  re- 
cent letter.  Now  that  Congress  has  voted 
to  keep  the  SST  in  its  chocks,  Mr.  Ma- 
gruder asked,  how  should  very  large 
projects  of  technological  research  and 
development  be  conducted  in  the  future? 

Second.  They  serve  as  an  effective 
counter  to  this  sort  of  intemperate  state- 
ment appearing  in  the  October  newslet- 
ter of  the  National  Aeronautic  Associa- 
tion: 

The  current  trend  isn't  merely  to  Ignore 
technological  development.  There  are  ele- 
ments m  the  country  that  have  organised 
actively  to  campaign  against  it — the  battle 
over  the  SST  Is  a  case  in  point — the  weapons 
used  to  defeat  the  program  were  hysteria, 
misinformation  and  llloglc — and  unfortu- 
nately, this  Is  the  message  youngsters  every- 
where have  i-ecelved  loud  and  clear. 

Professor  Wenk's  article  should  be 
read  in  its  entirety,  but  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  this  psu'agraph — 

Both  politicians  and  industry  must  listen 
more  attentively  to  the  dissenters.  The  en- 
vironmental warnings,  especially  as  to  noise 
and  sonic  boom,  had  been  sounded  rep>eat- 
edly  but  brushed  aside  until  too  late;  thus 
the  opportunities  for  a  technological  fix  were 
wasted.  As  part  of  this  attention  to  dissent, 
when  one  sector  of  government  becomes  a 
promoter  It  tends  to  behave  so  as  to  enhance 
Its  relative  Influence  and  minimize  adverse 
factors  Inimical  to  Its  development.  Another 
must  play  watchdog,  a  role  now  shared  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  TTielr  per- 
formance thus  bears  watching 
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And  to  this  one — 

In  short,  the  proponents  of  new  techno- 
logical change  and  Innovation  must  consider 
the  socially  desirable  as  well  as  technically 
feasible  Every  participant  In  the  technolog- 
ical process  needs  to  be  better  prepared  by 
technological  assessment,  with  anticipatory 
rather  than  reaction  analysis  Timing  Is  of 
the  essence — to  elicit  light  rather  than  heat. 
This  places  an  obligation  on  government,  on 
industry,  ar.d  on  the  professions  It  also 
places  an  obligation  on  the  public.  But  where 
will  they  find  expertise? 

Professor  Wenk's  proposed  answer  ap- 
pears within  reach.  This  is  his  article ; 

SST — Implications  of  a  PoLrric/u.  DrcisioN 
(By  Edward  Wenk,  Jr  ) 

With  the  dust  settled  and  the  battle  cries 
stilled,  a  postmortem  search  for  clues  to  the 
demise  of  the  la-te -lamented  SST  may  help 
prepare  us  for  the  future.  Similar  Issues  will 
likely  be  examined  in  a  public  forum  on  the 
beneficlent  application  ot  technology  to  meet 
national  goals  and  on  new  opportunities  for 
partnership  between  the  governmental  and 
the  private  sectors  to  create  and  manage 
large  new  enterprises. 

In  relro^>ect.  both  sides  would  probably 
agree  on  a  number  of  pKJin'^  concerning  the 
SST: 

Among  the  contending  parties  there  was 
confusion  both  about  the  nature  of  the  key 
issues  and  how  to  resolve  them.  Judging  by 
the  public  record  at  the  nyiment  of  truth, 
one  ought  have  supposed  the  SST  decision 
was  largely  an  environmental  issue.  In  fact, 
this  was  only  one  among  perhaps  a  dozen  in 
a  web  of  complex  and  unprecedented  ques- 
tions Involving  technology  for  which  familiar 
patterns  of  decision-making  and  planks  of 
national  policy  were  conspicuously  lacking 

The  magnitude  of  the  project  and  its  risks 
called  for  suppoitive  efTorte  by  both  govern- 
ment and  Industry,  but  a  balanced  relation- 
ship never  matured. 

Insufficient  homework  was  done  on  both 
sides  in  winnowing  from  the  plethora  of  in- 
formation and  guesses  a  meaningful  array 
of  verlfljible  fact«.  In  the  abacncc  of  a  con- 
vincing rationale,  the  last-minute,  belated 
burst  of  lobbying  by  both  sides  proved  naive 
and  even  counterproductive. 

The  SST  cutoff  was  a  t>olltlcal  decision — 
not  economic,  social,  technological,  or  envi- 
ronmental— but  political  Politically  deter- 
mined Issues  Inevitably  tend  to  be  accom- 
panied by  as  much  heat  as  light,  and.  sadly, 
the  very  word  "|>olitlcal  "  has  come  to  have 
negative  connotations  for  much  of  the  public. 

Future  t«chnologic«l  Issues  may  sulTer  the 
same  fate  in  a  deluge  of  rhetoric  because  of 
Inadequate  or  belated  techncriogical  aseeas- 
ment 

Case  History  of  the  Patient:  Plrst,  a  brief 
chronology. 

Early  1950s — Faint  stirring  of  the  concept 
of  a  civilian  supersonic   tran^>ort. 

1956 — ^FeaalbUity  study  launched  by  NACA 
of  requisite  powerplants  for  supersonic  flight. 

1958^3-70  bomber,  prelude  to  SST,  con- 
tracted for  a-lth  North  American  Aviation. 
Program  soon  scrapped  after  «330  million  of 
research,  on  grounds  that  ICBM  rendered 
manned  bombers  obsolete.  Federal  Aviation 
Act  created  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  au- 
thorized development  of  civil  aeronautics 
The  aerospace  Industry  began  Independent 
studies  of  a  privately  financed  SST,  but  found 
a  prototype  devriopment  necessary  to  solve 
key  technical  problems  and  the  cost  of  this 
beyond  its  borrowing  c<4>aclty 

1960 — General  Elwxxxl  R.  Queaada.  chief  of 
the  new  PAA.  undertook  studies  of  an  SST. 
contending  the  U.S.  could  not  neglect  the 
competition  In  market,  prestige,  and  leader- 
ship from  the  USSR  and  the  Anglo-French 
consortium.  His  request  for  funds  was 
trimmed  by  Budget  Bureau  Quesada's  suc- 
cessor, Najeeb  Halaby,  assumed  SST  ad- 
vocacy,   urging    through    "Project    Horizon" 
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and  the  Supersonic  Tr»naport  AdTtsory 
Oroup  that  development  of  a  cummercuil 
SST  wUh  goveniXDenUkl  UBlstaJice  b«  deemMl 
a  nalloaai  ob)eotlve 

IMl — Appropriated  for  superaonlc-trans- 
port  didveloptnent.  411  million. 

1962— ApproprUted.  130  tiUlUou. 

1963 — BrltUh-Freucb  decl£lou  anmiunced 
to  pn^ceed  wlLh  Coooorde  June  5.  PretUdent 
Kennedy  announced  U.S.  cuaunltmeut  to 
superaonlc  plane  twlth  an  additional  tSO- 
nxlUion  appropriation  I  He  said.  "Neither  the 
economics  nor  the  poUtlca  of  International 
air  competition  permit  ua  to  .stand  stUl  In 
thin  area  .  An  open  preliminary  design 
competition   will    be   InlUated  .  If   tbeae 

Initial  phaaes  do  not  produce  an  aircrnd  ca- 
pable of  tranoportlng  people  and  gix)ds  .-lafe- 
ly.  swiftly,  and  at  prices  the  traveler  can  af- 
ford and  the  airlines  find  profliahle  we  shMl 
not  go  further 

1964 — First  Congreswlonal  debate  on  IssTie: 
cutoff  rejected  by  the  Hoilv-  of  Reprejwmta- 
tlves.  109  to  28  Early  In  a  long  serlen  of 
special  feadlblllty  stadle*  by  varlons  parties, 
one  by  Stanford  Renearch  Institute  con- 
cluded that  there  w»»  'no  economic  Juntlfl- 
catlon  for  an  9ST  projfram." 

1965 — President  Johnson  called  for  18 
months  of  additional  research  before  con- 
stTOctlon. 

1966 — Intensive  tippt^iili  i!i  developing  In 
Congross,  especially  from  Representative 
MacOregor  and  Senator  Prnxmlre.  leading  to 
cuts  In  every  stibs^juent  appniprlatlon  bill 
Studlea  by  N.^SA  and  OST  raised  rjnestsnns 
about  noise  December  31.  Boeing  and  OE 
announced  as  winners  of  design  competition. 

1968-JohnBon  Administration  continued 
support  for  8ST,  including  explicit  assign- 
ment of  project  to  newly  hatched  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  In  autumn.  Boeing 
announced  Its  swing-wing  design  would  be 
scrjipped.  resulting  in  a  technological  set- 
back of  18  months 

1969 — Ad  hor  committee  ciialred  by  Under 
Secretary  of  TrarLsportallon  James  M  Beggs 
appointed  by  President  NUon  to  review  the 
SST  Resultant  report  not  released  until  Oc- 
tober 31.  under  severe  Congressional  pres- 
sure. Pinal  draft  of  committee  report  ap- 
parently watered  down  members'  criticisms 
and  exaggerated  positive  findings,  bringing 
sharp  and  bitter  comment  from  other  gov- 
ernment officials  representlnK  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advt.'KJrs,  Department  of  Inte- 
rior. Surgeon  QeneraJ's  Office,  etc.  Confldcn- 
ttal  study  undertaken  by  outside  experts, 
through  ofBce  of  the  Prealdeut's  Science  Ad- 
visor, recommended  withdrawal  from  SST 
prototype  on  various  grounds,  detailed  later 
Keport  not  accepted  by  President,  but  rather 
held  under  executive  privilege  until  court 
action   compelled   Its   rele«Lse   late   in    1971. 

1970— SST  debate  caught  lire,  with  full 
parliamentary  maneuvering  In  Congress.  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
adopted  in  response  to  newly  aroused  public 
concern.  Environmental  Implications  of  SST 
began  to  emerge  staccato.  In  May,  DOT  ap- 
pn>priation-s  request  of  $290  million  for  SST 
.squeaked  by  House  by  103-to-86  vote  on  an 
amendment  to  delete  all  SST  funding  Test 
vote  of  176  to  162  shut  Off  debate  In  Senate, 
amendment  by  Senator  Proxmire  used  envi- 
ronmental Issue  to  cut  off  SST  (vote  of  53  to 
41).  Conference  cotninlttee  met  to  reconcile 
controversy;  their  resolution  favoring  SST 
was  backed  by  Hotise  20S  to  185  but  oppooed 
In  the  Senate  by  a  filibuster  which  overrode 
two  attempts  at  cloture  With  time  running 
out  on  the  91st  Congress,  a  compromise  was 
reached  to  continue  to  fund  at  the  $210- 
mlllton  lerel  until  next  Congreas. 

1971 — March ,  Houae  rerened  earlier  posi- 
tion and  acted  twice  to  delete  SST  funding 
(217  to  303,  and  IIS  to  304).  Uarch  M. 
Senate  gare  the  ooup  de  grace.  SI  to  48. 
May.  House  attempted  to  revive  Issue  witb 
$85  3-mnnon    appropriation    passing    House 
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twice  (201  to  1»S.  and  301  to  197)  but 
falling  In  tbe  Senate  (U  to  37 1 .  The  oou- 
ference  committee  then  agreed  with  Senate 
puslUon 

The  patient  expired,  but  it  U  clear  that 
the  SST  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  from 
a  series  of  ailments  In  the  cmine  of  Its 
early  maturatlor> 

Background:  Behind  these  events  lurked 
other  caiiSKtlve  situations  evolving  at  differ- 
ent rates  and  In  different  forvims. 

In  the  land  of  free  enterprise,  we  have  a 
strong  and  proven  tradition  of  re.spoiullng 
t  the  call  of  the  marketplace  with  goods 
and  services  targeted  on  a  ccmsumcr  body  of 
some  predictable  characteristics.  Where 
only  the  private  .sector  Is  Involved  and  profit 
is  a  clear  motive,  perceptive  market  analysis 
usually  can  determine  whether  a  project 
should  be  undertaken.  But  the  case  of  SST 
was  cumpllrated  by  a  mix  of  piibilc  and 
private  goal.'*  which  neither  government  nor 
industry  could  (or  should)  l>e  expected  to 
satl.sfy  luxiependenUy,  further  clouded  by 
the  project's  sheer  magnltiide  and  high  risk, 
attended  by  market  and  technological  un- 
certainties. Unlqvie  characterLsUcs  of  each 
partner.  It  was  hoped,  would  promote  a  pruf- 
Itable  collaboration  But  In  the  develop- 
ment, cooi)eratlon  seems  to  have  burned  out 
In  tiie  fever  of  Jurisdictional  precedence  and 
mUsuiiderstandlng:  I'he  Industry  began  to 
assume  a  subaldT  that  was  Initially  thought 
unnecessary,  and  the  government  assumed 
a  design  state  of  the  art  that  tuMl  not  been 
achieved. 

On  this  latter  point,  sight  bad  been  lost  of 
the  large  number  of  technical  unknowns 
confronting  the  project  Symptomatic  of  the 
design  problems  was  the  fact  that  the  mov- 
able-wing design  had  to  be  hastily  changed 
to  a  fixed  wing.  The  gaps  might  have  been 
filled  If  the  faUout  frucn  B^70  development 
t\ad  been  avallahle.  as  expected  when  the 
SST  fuse  was  lit  in  1963.  But  when  the  B-70 
was  phased  out,  the  fuU  burden  of  de\-elop- 
ment  fell  on  Industry,  which  had  largely 
grown  accusUinied  to  dependence  on  gov- 
eriunental  support  when  undertaking  re- 
search (Some  of  Boeing's  SST  research  pro- 
posals, however,  were  rejected  by  the  gorern- 
nwiut  I  Moreover,  the  goTCruineiit  itself  wak 
seriously  remiss  In  allowing  space  explora- 
tion absorb  almost  all  aerospace  research 
talents  and  funds  As  far  back  as  1963.  Con- 
gretn  had  been  calling  for  a  re-b«lane«  of 
goals,  which  only  now.  in  1971,  Is  perhaps 
being  eSected 

Durtnc  ^^^  '^1'  development,  the  alrliues 
never  demonstrated  great  enthusiasm  over 
the  big  new  oontender  for  their  fuvor.  Tliey 
were  experiencing  low  load-factors  along 
with  Increased  costs,  and  were  having  diffi- 
culty even  honoring  their  commitments  for 
Jumbo  )eta.  None  of  the  lines  was  la  a  poal- 
Uon  to  pay  the  ooa<  In  a  free  market.  In  a 
psycbologlcaily  bo-hum  noood,  they  seem  to 
have  t>een  nudged  Into  orders  mainly  by  the 
threat  of  tlietr  competition  moving  to  88T, 
although  rAA  and  CAB  support  of  SST  was 
also  a  gentle  spur 

Baffled  by  Indifference  of  the  future  em- 
ployers of  the  SST.  the  public  had  lU  cvjnfl- 
dence  further  shaken  by  the  P-llI.  C-6A, 
and  repeated  crltlelsin  by  the  GAD  as  to  the 
validity  of  predictions  about  cost  and  per- 
formance. 

Simultaneously,  the  new  ethic  of  envLron- 
mentai  conservatism  was  '^>^'"g  rout,  reflect- 
ing a  major  shift  in  aocial  values. 

The  body  politic  came  to  realize  that  a 
closed  envlronmenttU  system  can  absorb  only 
so  much  abuss,  TUe  new  awarsnses  had  been 
forced  largely  by  burgeoning  technolocles 
powerful  enough  to  produc*  conspicuous 
damage  to  the  biosphere  or  the  social  en- 
vironment, usually  In  the  form  of  unwanted 
and  uupredicted  consequences  of  some  tech- 
nological Initiative  whlcti  suooeeded  admir- 
ably  in   its   primary   purpose    To   this  mood 
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was  added  the  political  counterpart  of  oon- 
.siunerLsm  —more  dtlzens  wanting  a  piece  of 
ihe  action  Responding,  the  Congress  made 
pre£>ervatLou  of  the  environment  a  political 
issue  and  enacted  sweepiikg  new  legislation 

Co'icurrently,  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
natitlr^  Committee  Introduced  the  notion  of 
an  "ea.'^ly  wTirnliig  system  "  by  Inquiries  of 
techiu>Iogy  assessment — processes  of  study  to 
foresee  the  siKlo-econocnlc  Impact  of  tech- 
nological lultlatlres  and  then,  from  tiie  stand 
p-nnt  of  public  interest,  to  identify  and 
evaluate  alternatives  which  could  avoid  or 
reduce  unfavorable  consequences 

As  to  the  SST.  It-s  Tulnerablllty  had  been 
I>olnted  out  In  1969  In  the  two  adyerse  re- 
ports .submitted,  respectively,  by  the  In-bouae 
Beggs  Committee  and  by  the  outside  experts 
a-s.scmbled  by  tlip  President's  Sdenoe  Adviser. 

The  first  repo;  t  reached  the  damaging  con- 

c-lU&ioIUi    tliSt      - 

1  Regarding  balance  of  payments,  "an  ad- 
verse Iinpnct  of  speed-tndtipe<l  supersonic 
travel  on  the  V  8  travel  account  Is  likely 
to  be  greater  th.in  the  estimated  beneficial 
Impact  of  supersonic  aircraft  sales." 

2  On  economlci.  there  was  uncertainty  be- 
cause of  unverifiable  matters  of  Judgment  ' 
of  experts,  coupled  with  military  experience 
that  "production  costs  have  often  been  more 
than  three  times  what  they  were  predicted 
to  be  " 

3  As  to  demaiKl,  estimates  varied  from 
200  to  500  units.  Involving  conflict  between 
oorporate  profits  and  return  of  government 
subsidy,  blnce  cost  recovery  to  the  govern- 
ment would  not  be  possible  at  the  smaller 
total  of  350  planes  at  »48  million  each,  at 
which  point  profits  to  the  manufacturer 
wtjiild  be  nQaxlml:wd 

The  seoond  report.  In  recomriM-udlng  un- 
ec]Mlvcx:TiI  withdrawal  fr<im  the  SST  prolo- 
typ*  program,  dted  among  other  items  that 
The  Boeing  Co.  had  defaulted  because  the 
required  takeoff  and  landing  runs  were  50": 
greater  and  speeds  substantially  higher  than 
spjeelfied  in  the  contract  (not  an  unusual 
problem  with  untried  te<Jir>ology) ,  that  the 
bala nce-of -payments  effects  were  likely  to 
be  small:  that  retvirius  to  tlie  government  on 
its  projected  tLS-billion  Investment  would 
come  only  after  Uae  SOOth  aircraft,  whereat 
the  market  was  probably  fewer  than  250. 
that  str-trafBc  delays  In  major  airports 
would  reduce  Interest  in  fllght/i  except  for  a 
small  groirp  of  imematlonal  businessmen; 
and  that  public  reacUon  to  the  sonic  boom 
in  both  the  U  S  and  Eurfipe  could  be  ex- 
pected to  lead  U>  prohibition  oi  operation 
over  laiid. 

Tlje  first  report,  toned  down  and  built  up, 
wus  not  release>d  untl3  severe  CongreaBlonaJ 
ppesstine  brmjgtrt  it  out  In  19*9  The  second 
report  was  never  unwound  from  the  wraps 
of  executive  privilege  until  long  after  the  de- 
nxise  of  the  p«tlent.  A  suit  brought  by  the 
American  ClvU  Llbertisa  Union.  Pnen<te  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  Sierra  Club  under  the 
l^eedom  of  Infom^ation  Act  of  1966,  and 
fought  to  the  US  Court  of  .App>eals  finally 
brought  the  report  to  light  in  August  1971, 
witli  an  aoeompanylng  press  release  by  Presi- 
dential Science  Advisor  Bdward  S.  David 
.seeking  U)  dLspel  certain  impressions  which 
luive  anaeu  depicting  the  g^iveriuneiit  as  at- 
tempting to  conceal  hitherto  uadkbdobed 
factual  data  " 

Postmortem  Diagnosis:  Both  prop<3n*nfs 
and  opponents  of  the  SST  failed  In  critical 
ways  to  serve  their  cause  through  wise  use  of 
the  pdttlaal  process.  Iivleed.  it  seems  to  have 
p>ue  tixacml  unnoticed  Mxm  a  key  elsment  of 
political  decision  making  is  Uie  capskolty  to 
away  op^iod  by  a  dear,  reasoned,  and  so- 
phisticated presentation  of  facts.  Preaidenu 
Kennedy.  Johnson,  and  Nixon  were  each 
motivated  by  a  separate  viston,  but  none  of 
ttiem  seems  to  bave  had  the  benelM  of  un- 
adulterated ob)ecttv«  analysis 

The  Iseuss  Involved  vers  patently  complex 
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and  Interrelated:  some  were  without  prece- 
dent. Yet  there  was  inadequate  eCort  by  gov- 
ernmental and  Industrial  participants  to  lay 
out  all  the  isues  at  the  beginning,  before 
political  trends  were  accelerated  by  ma-ssave 
vested  interests  or  p6ycholt)^;;ca;  cr;iunilt- 
ment.  Had  the  issues  been  raised  early 
enough  and  satisfied,  the  debate  would  have 
been  more  constructive. 

On  the  side  of  the  proponents,  the  argu- 
ments included  maintenance  of  national 
prestige  and  technological  superiority;  the 
historical  role  of  speed  as  a  p>osttlve  advance 
In  transportation;  underutllizatlon  of  a  bril- 
liant aerospace  capability:  market  require- 
ments for  travel  In  the  1980s;  a  desirable 
liaison  of  government  and  Industry  In  pro- 
moting public  social  goals;  and  the  side 
benefits  to  be  expected  for  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  for  employment. 

The  opponents  talked  of  worthier  alterna- 
tives for  national  priorities,  of  environmental 
hazards,  of  the  effect  of  further  govern- 
mental expenditures  in  firing  up  Inflation,  of 
general  hostility  to  uncontrolled  technology, 
and  whether  the  fast  craft  was  really  needed. 

National  prestige  has  two  sides  As  a  de- 
sirable alternative  to  force,  in  a  world  that 
continues  to  be  Jarred  by  nationalism,  pres- 
tige remains  a  critically  tmpyortant  goal  In 
its  own  right.  Historically,  different  asptects 
of  our  national  prestige  have  earned  durable 
respect  In  the  world  community — our  spirit 
of  independence  and  love  for  freedom;  our 
willingness  to  accept,  even  to  promote, 
change;  our  open  society  and  technological 
prowess.  But  there  can  be  honest  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  what  steps  taken  In  the 
19703  may  be  respected  In  a  1980  world.  The 
widely  admired  manned  lunar  landing  might 
not  gain  in  the  1980  world  acclaim  that  could 
be  accorded  a  breakthrough  In  cancer  re- 
search, effective  alternatives  to  DDT  for 
malaria  control,  and  automobiles  free  of  ex- 
haust emissions.  When  proponents  pointed 
out  that  SST  could  aid  the  nation  In  efforts 
to  maintain  world  order  and  economic 
growth,  a  responsibility  undertaken  by  the 
U.S.  after  WW  II,  they  may  not  have  con- 
sidered such  adverse  effects  as  the  sonic 
boom,  which  could  prove  an  embarrassing 
environmental  albatross.  And  certainly  it 
was  unjustified  to  question  the  patrlortlsm 
of  SST  opponents  (as  was  done  In  debate) 
on  grounds  of  their  undermining  national 
prestige. 

As  the  decision  came  closer  to  the  wire, 
other  levels  of  prestige  came  Into  view;  the 
prestige  of  executive-branch  departments 
and  even  of  the  Individual  protagonists 
themselves.  At  the  end,  the  loftiest  possible 
level  of  prestige  was  involved — the  Presiden- 
tial office  Itself.  Although  the  White  House 
staff  usually  proves  cautious  about  leaving 
open  an  escape  hatch  of  Presidential  options 
when  defeat  appears  likely,  alternative  exists 
here  were  closed.  Further  concerned  by 
growing  unemployment,  the  President's  only 
reasonable  tactic  left  was  to  fight  hard  for 
victory.  In  the  frantic  scramble  to  mount 
a  last-minute  blitz,  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisor  entered  the  cswn- 
palgnlng,  five  major  airlines  were  enlisted 
to  support  the  SST  in  some  contradiction  to 
their  earlier  coolness  toward  SST  in  reac- 
tion to  the  Beggs  Committee  1969  study  and 
a  govemmentaUy  facilitated  lobby  of  indus- 
try and  labor  raised  $350,000  for  full-page  ads 
and  a  camp>algn  of  high-pressure  tactics. 

At  the  end,  proponents  raised  two  impor- 
tant economic  issues.  The  development  of 
SST.  they  contended,  would  support  the  na- 
tional objective  of  full  employment  and 
would  Improve  the  balance-of-paymenus  pic- 
ture. Yet.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  almost 
all  nationally  known  economists  opposed  the 
SST.  They  disagreed  sharply  with  proponents, 
as  to  whether  SST  production  would  actually 
generate  jobs  or  would  simply  divert  the  Ickbor 
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force  from  subsonic  Jumbo  Jets  And  on  the 
question  of  gold  fiow,  many  felt  that  the  ef- 
fect might  actually  be  adverse  In  that  more 
Americans  would  be  stimulated  by  the  SST 
to  travel  abroad  and  spend  far  more  than 
would  be  recaptured. 

A  more  cogent  argument  involving  employ- 
ment was  the  contention  that  a  jxiwerful, 
talented  aerospace  capability  had  been  as- 
sembled as  a  public  Investment  over  a  jjeriod 
of  25  years  to  protect  our  national  security, 
but  in  the  face  of  military  cutbacks  together 
with  that  of  the  SST  this  c^ablllty  would  be 
dismantled  and  lost.  Moreover,  unemploy- 
ment in  the  Seattle  area  was  then  at  a  peak 
of  15  percent,  and  the  loss  of  the  contract 
to  Boeing  would  compound  the  regional 
short-term  depression  that  was  affecting 
many,  many  families. 

Both  considerations  refiected  a  deeper 
problem:  the  almost  complete  lack  of  a 
national  policy  as  a  frame  of  reference  on 
utilization  of  our  nation's  scientific  and  en- 
gineering talents.  How  much  was  the  capa- 
bility worth?  How  could  the  surplus  capa- 
bility be  converted  to  other  socially  viable 
goals?  How  could  a  problem  of  regional 
unemployment  be  met  on  a  longer-term 
basis?  The  SST  argument  represented  a 
makeshift  effort  of  a  single  program  to  fill 
a  vacuiun  of  policy  without  solving  funda- 
mental questions.  Seattle  unemployment 
thus  joined  prestige  as  a  somewhat  masked 
but  jiowerful  issue  In  the  final  Incandescent 
moments. 

Simultaneously,  the  opponents  were  scat- 
tering their  shots  over  a  wide  range  of  tar- 
gets not  propped  up  too  firmly  by  carefully 
reasoned  arguments.  Pointing  out  that  the 
Vietnam  conflict  had  already  drained  off  any 
surplus  of  the  nation's  productive  free- 
enterprise  system,  they  asserted  that  a 
whole  bevy  of  desirable  programs  and  social 
ambitions  should  be  ranked  ahead  of  SST 
development.  Urban  sprawl,  traffic  conges- 
tion, growing  medical  costs,  a  disadvantaged 
one-third  of  the  population  deprived  of  ef- 
fective citizenship — these  were  oJ  far  more 
crucial  Importance  than  what  was  alleged 
as  a  plaything  for  the  elite  who  could  afford 
to  pay  the  premium  for  fast  travel — even  as- 
suming some  beneficial  economic  fallout 
from  the  project.  Realistically,  however, 
tradeoffs  with  SST  were  unlikely. 

The  issues  of  environmental  hazards  were 
advanced  more  with  fervor  than  facts;  each 
newly  Issued  and  unevaluated  scientific  ob- 
servation was  ru&hed  nervouisly  into  the 
public  forum  if  it  undercut  the  SST.  Some 
old-fashioned  demagoguery  was  practiced 
with  the  cancer  scare.  As  to  economics,  a 
map  was  produced  showing  that  only  seven 
states  could  be  expected  to  benefit  directly 
from  the  SST;  that  at  a  time  state  and  local 
governments  were  hoping  to  receive  fruits 
of  a  new  Federalism,  43  would  lay  out  In 
taxes  more  than  they  would  receive.  This 
latter  meat-and-potatoes  exercise  may  have 
been  far  more  pwatent  than  the  environmen- 
tal issue  to  a  Congress  impatient  with  White 
House  priorities  that  pushed  "citizen  con- 
cerns" further  suid  further  back. 

With  such  a  variety  of  issues  swirling  In 
the  political  brew,  the  main  one  seemed  al- 
most lost.  Was  the  SST  really  needed? 

Very  little  was  said  either  by  carriers  or 
by  the  government  about  the  results  of 
market  studies.  The  traffic  was  at  first  fore- 
cast as  though  the  faster  and  more  frequent 
shuttling  of  SSTs  could  replace  subsonic  Jets 
of  any  size.  Such  questions  as  water  versus 
land  routes  suitable  airport  runways,  and 
Intercity  flight  patterns  received  only  belated 
attention.  When  cost  estimates  were  given 
by  proponents,  they  were  based  on  a  500-craft 
fleet,  thus  unfortvinately  fuzzing  up  the  real 
Issue  of  the  feasibility  and  wisdom  of  con- 
structing two  prototypes.  Only  toward  the 
end  did  proponents  mention  that,  once  those 
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two  had  been  flown,  a  review  might  deter- 
mine the  wisdom  of  proceeding  in  light  of  an 
objective  evaluation  then  of  costs  and  en- 
vironmental effects  By  then,  dismayed  by 
the  momentum  of  the  advocates'  lobby,  op- 
ponents had  doubts  whether  the  enterprtse 
could  be  stopped  by  some  future  review  after 
H.3  billion  were  Invested.  As  a  matter  of 
plain  common  sense,  a  projected  techno- 
logical development  should  Include  a  buUt-ln 
checkpoint  where  cool  appraisal  can  deter- 
mine whether  to  go  forward  or  to  terminate 
because  priorities  have  changed,  serious  Im- 
pediments have  arisen,  or  cost  estimates  have 
proved  dangerously  faulty. 

All  parties,  moreover,  failed  to  predeter- 
mine the  share  of  the  cost  burden  to  be 
borne  resi>ectlvely  by  Industry  and  by  gov- 
ernment. The  Wall  Street  Journal  In  oppos- 
ing SST  wanted  to  reduce  the  argument  to  a 
private-enterprise  marketplace  Issue;  but 
clearly  public  as  well  as  private  goals  were 
at  stake.  All  components  of  our  national 
transportation  system  have  depended  on  gov- 
ernmental partnership  in  funding — e.g.,  for 
roads,  seaports  and  channels,  ship  construc- 
tion, and  passenger-train  operation.  Hinged 
as  it  was  on  nascent  techncdogy,  the  SST 
issue  had  few  precedents.  Peaceful  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  energy  to  electrical  power 
generation  was  perhaps  the  only  analogue; 
but  lacking  the  military  mtiscle  which  hurled 
tis  Into  the  nuclear  age.  the  SST  was  with- 
out a  strong  prectirsor.  An  earlier  Kennedy 
proposal  would  have  limited  government  In- 
vestment to  $750  million,  leaving  the  greater 
burden  to  industry.  How  much  government 
support  should  buoy  up  new  technology  If 
Industry  Is  unwilling  or  unable  to  share  the 
risk  remains  a  moot  question  In  the  wake  of 
the  SST  debate. 

Finally,  it  should  simply  be  noted  that 
neither  side  lobbied  reasonably  and  logically 
for  the  same  reason:  neither  had  a  base  of 
consistent,  well-knit  judgments  to  back  up 
Its  position  on  an  issue  of  such  high  tech- 
nological content  wherein  the  decision  de- 
pended critically  upon  scientific  fact.  The 
role  of  objective  expert  was  sadly  confused 
with  those  of  j>ollticlan  and  advocate. 

■While  SST  proponents  charged  the  en- 
vironmentalists with  uninformed  emotional- 
ism, they  had  egg  on  their  own  faces.  As 
much  as  six  years  earlier.  In  1966,  both  NASA 
and  OST  had  Issued  pessimistic  reports 
about  noise. 

As  late  as  1969,  the  President  apparently 
received  a  staff  report  that  filtered  out  the 
uncertainties,  over  objections  by  officials  who 
raised  questions.  Congress  approached  the 
issue  with  both  sides  having  their  minds 
made  up  and  not  necessarily  wanting  to  be 
bothered  by  facts.  Tlie  Congressional  Re- 
search Service — a  research  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress— had  made  valiant  efforts  to  assemble 
an  objective  analysis  of  the  situation;  but 
while  their  study  dealt  effectively  with  en- 
vironmental issues,  it  did  not  consider  policy. 
economic,  and  administrative  questions. 

It  being  thus  Incomplete,  the  report  was 
marketed  by  SST  supporters  as  evidence  that 
the  opposition  was  overwTought  Between 
that  missed  congressional  opportunity  aiid 
the  executive  privilege  that  was  exerted  over 
expert  opinion  available  to  the  President 
(justifiable  in  this  authors  mind),  nowhere 
in  the  process  icas  there  an  objective,  author- 
itative, fact-gathering,  and  analytical  body, 
adequately  protected  by  prestige  and  posiiion 
so  that  it  could  lay  out  for  the  public  as  uell 
as  clients  the  facts.  impHcations,  gaps,  and 
alfprnatirej  without  fear  of  retaliation. 

The  public  witnessed  the  whole  contest, 
dismayed  but  no  bett«r  informed 

The  inevitable  result.  In  an  argtimett  con- 
fused by  legitimate  differences  ir;  expert  in- 
terpretation of  facts:  the  process  of  decorous 
lobbying,  which  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
American  political   system,   was  violated  on 
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both  sides  by  :.nsvee  a:.d  by  assertion  of  un- 
proven  claims.  The  laat-ditch  appeals  by 
affected  Induatry.  the  coalition  between  pri- 
vate and  govemmental  vested  interests,  atid 
the  frantic  scrambling  by  all  parties  left 
a  bitter  taste  with  everyone  who  emerged 
from  debate — even  those  who  "won." 

The  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the 
Intimately  affected  State  of  Waehlngton  did 
their  best,  but  at  what  political  cost  is  hard 
to  tell.  The  aggregate  of  congressional  ener- 
gies invested  on  both  sldee  squeezed  out  for 
months  other  major  Issues  which  might  bet- 
ter have  been  acted  upon.  And  the  horse- 
trading  Implicit  in  such  efforts  to  mobilize 
votes  may  still  cost  dearly  in  future  sessions. 

Prognosis  for  Technology-Management  Is- 
sues: On  the  basis  of  this  diagnosis,  a  few 
major  prescriptions  emerge  for  those  com- 
plex and  fascinating  "children  of  the  fu- 
ture"— Issues  which  Involve  the  utilization 
of  technology  to  serve  Jointly  public  and  pri- 
vate gocUs  and  which  are  likely  to  require 
administrative  reforms  In  new  coalitions  of 
government  and  Industry. 

First  and  foremost,  any  stich  Issue  can  be 
resolved  In  one  way  and  one  way  only:  by 
frank  acknowledgement  that  It  Is  a  political 
decision.  Approving  subeUntlal  public  funds 
Is  one  way  of  setting  national  priorities. 
Where  else  can  such  action  legitimately  take 
place  but  at  the  highest  political  levels  In 
the  land? 

This  means,  first,  that  the  Issue  Involves 
several  factors  of  our  social-economic  frame- 
work, and  the  outcome  of  any  decision  may 
affect  each  differently.  Very  llkey  some  will 
win  and  some  lose.  What  Is  "good  for  the 
country  ■  Is  difficult  to  assess  in  a  pluralistic 
society  where  a  whole  spectrum  of  public 
and  private  Interests  are  In  competition,  and 
perhaps  In  disagreement  about  what  consti- 
tutes the  public  good.  The  political  process 
Is  the  melting  pot  for  different  points  of 
view  and  the  essential  arena  for  compro- 
mise, bargaining,  and  accommodation.  Con- 
gressmen are  obliged  to  consider  the  local 
constituency  In  a  given  Issue — be  It  geo- 
graphical, some  vested  Interest  related  to  his 
sponsoring  state,  or  a  committee  under  his 
Jurisdiction.  Scholars  consider  only  the 
President  to  have  a  universal  constituency, 
but  In  practical  terms  his  concern  Is  likely 
to  oscillate  between  Interest  groups — de- 
pending on  all  the  other  Issues  on  his 
agenda,  on  his  political  equilibrium,  current 
strength,  and  opportunities  for  future 
reelection. 

Next,  a  political  decision  means  that  the 
Issue  seldom  heats  up  In  isolation.  It  may  be 
Intricately  bound  up  with  questions  osten- 
sibly unrelated  In  content  or  in  time,  so  that 
m  dealing  with  a  number  of  decisions  within 
the  same  time  frame,  domino  effects  occur 
as  each  In  a  sequence  of  separate  decisions 
nudges  Its  neighbor.  In  turn,  the  substantive 
Issues  may  be  colored  by  political  ambitions, 
partisan  polarity,  and  relations  of  the  Con- 
gress with  the  President. 

Third,  a  certain  onus  attaches  to  the  con- 
cept of  political  decision-making.  Certainly 
the  hysteria  attending  the  last  days  of  the 
SST  did  nothing  to  allay  this  feeling  In  the 
mind  of  pmbllc  or  participants.  The  clumsy 
tactics  that  swjcompanled  the  pxibllc  act  of 
making  one  of  the  most  important  technolog- 
ical decisions  of  our  history  left  the  con- 
tenders exhausted  and  the  system  shaken. 
They  stirely  reinforced  a  public  anxiety  that 
some  elements  of  the  pvolltlcal  process  are 
Inimical  to  our  national  Interest  In  that 
powerful  lobbies  thwart  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

Thla  anxiety  can  be  !.'.i:'  with  only  by  a 
more  Informed,  reasonable,  and  sophisticated 
appixMMfa  to  such  problemo.  (Perhaps  thn 
only  reasonable,   ronflervative  -i^atemeut   lii 


the  final  mi'nieul.s  ciriic  frcn-,  B^  ■?:!.«  s  ;ire8- 
ident  when  he  reeRtlrnaled  ciHr,;,  t  n-s'  irr  — 
>nly  to  Infuriate  the  exe<"'.r :  ■■  •'  urni'!  s.  :i'  t 
congressmen  who  wanted  a  d:*!erfi;l  ret;  - 
i>ral.sal   to  support  their  commitment.) 

If  there  Is  a  single  lesaon  to  be  learned 
from  the  SST  debacle.  It  Is  that  none  of  the 
advocates  was  prepared  from  the  beginning 
t^  deal  with  the  Issue  In  exactly  this  way  as 
a  political  decision. 

New  Homework  for  Political  Decisions: 
Homework  for  future  political  decisions  of 
this  magnitude  must  Include  sound  analysis 
In  advance  of  public  debate,  not  only  of  the 
Issues  but  of  the  very  process  of  political 
decision-making.  The  environmental  policy 
signed  Into  law  January  1,  1970,  for  which 
both  President  Nixon  and  the  Congress 
proudly  took  a  bow.  Imposed  on  all  future 
technological  Initiatives  Involving  the  federal 
government  a  requirement  for  published  as- 
sessment to  Identify  possible  adverse  environ- 
mental effects,  their  external  social  and  eco- 
nomic costs,  and  alternatives  considered  and 
rejected.  The  SST  escaped  that  public  review 
until  congressional  debate,  and  then,  under 
pressure,  harsh  tactics  developed. 

In  the  open  forum  of  such  decision-mak- 
ing, the  aerospace  Industry  and  It  govern- 
mental sponsors  are  not  used  to  the  rough- 
and-tumble  adversary  proceedings  of  a  polit- 
ical system  that  depends  on  public  con- 
sensus. In  the  future.  Industry,  technologists, 
and  participants  In  the  political  process  must 
all  come  to  the  forum  armed  with  facts  and 
garrisoned  with  virtue — the  virtue  of  ac- 
knowledging a  conunon  obligation  to  pro- 
tect the  planet  we  live  on  and  to  meet  the 
needs  and  claims  of  the  citizen.  It  Is  a  trav- 
esty on  our  technological  age  that  our  In- 
stitutions are  so  slow  that  we  find  a  single 
Ralph  Nader  as  major  Institutional  critic. 

Both  politicians  and  Industry  must  listen 
more  attentively  to  the  dissenters.  The  en- 
vironmental warnings,  especially  as  to  noise 
and  sonic  boom,  had  been  sounded  repeatedly 
but  brushed  aside  until  too  late:  thus  the  op- 
portunities for  a  technological  fix  were 
wasted.  As  part  of  this  attention  to  dissent, 
when  one  sector  of  government  becomes  a 
promoter  It  tends  to  behave  so  as  to  enhance 
Its  relative  Influence  and  minimize  adverse 
factors  inimical  to  Its  development.  Another 
must  play  watchdog,  a  role  now  shared  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Their 
performance  thus  bears  watching. 

A  new  factor  Is  the  growing  public  hostility 
to  science  and  technology.  To  be  sure,  a  small 
and  articulate  group  of  environmentalists 
wants  to  turn  off  technology  entirely.  Some 
In  this  group  Intemperately  Ignore  what  tech- 
nology has  contributed  to  a  society  Increas- 
ingly freed  from  hunger.  Ignorance,  disease, 
and  disability.  But  others  concerned  with  our 
social  well-being  look  more  analytically  at 
the  overbalancing  adverse  potential  of  a  new 
phenomenon :  the  power  of  technologry  to  af- 
fect the  natural  smd  social  environment,  the 
pace  of  change,  the  evolving  concern  for 
quaUty  of  life,  and  the  sheer  size  of  tech- 
nological creations  spawned  by  a  military- 
Industrial -scientific  com;  >x  f  .'^entlal  to  our 
post-war  national  secun  v  A'  what  critical 
size,  they  ask,  will  such  br].'-;:,  •■.i^  become 
Immune  to  social  control  :::<-.r  rampant 
energies  unleashed  from  any  purposeful  goals 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  destruct  button? 

In  seeking  civilian  applications  of  their 
know-how,  the  aerospace  Industry  may  have 
to  take  a  new  approach  to  market  analysis 
and  Include  In  their  reckoning  the  continu- 
ous advice  of  nontechnical  disciplines  to 
examine  socio-economic  implications.  Such 
technological  assessment  by  the  private  sec- 
tor necessarily  assumes  a  heightened  sense 
of  social  responsibility,  with  special  atten- 


tion to  social  priorities  atid  second-order  con- 
sequences when  goals  are  Ji.;!.t'.y  public  and 
private. 

Failure  of  prop.-iiei.'.s  \o  meet  s-.ich  re- 
quirements simply  hands  an  aminMnUloii 
train  to  those  who  wotild  gun  down  al!  tech- 
nological Innovation  In  the  KST  debate. 
proponents  were  obliged  to  compen.sate  by  a 
hasty  lobby  for  their  procrastination  fiver 
five  years  during  which  questlon.s  about  the 
environment  and  costs  were  avoided  If  com- 
parable decisions  are  to  i)f  handled  that 
crudely  In  the  future,  technology  fiirc  seri- 
ous danger  Indeed. 

The  concern  for  proper  utilization  i  .'  ui.- 
deremplcyed  talent  should  be  treated  ii>  a 
separate  Issue,  to  overcome  the  default  in 
national  policy.  The  conservationists  con- 
cerned with  waste  avoidance  may  recognize, 
for  Instance,  problems  with  human  a.-!  well  as 
natural  resources. 

In  short,  the  proponents  of  new  tf  i.:.  ogi- 
cal  change  and  Innovation  must  co:  >:dor  ihe 
socially  desirable  as  well  as  terVo.ioa:  1  v  fea- 
sible. Kvery  participant  In  the  ;. .  i.m  ;.  »;:cal 
process  needs  to  be  better  prepared  by  ■'■•  b- 
nologlcal  assessment,  with  antlcii)n'i  ry 
rather  than  reaction  analysis.  Timing  l.s  of 
the  essence — to  elicit  light  rather  than  heat 
This  places  an  obligation  on  governiuf  i  t  on 
industry,  and  on  the  professions.  It  al.so 
places  an  obligation  on  the  public.  But  wbere 
will  they  find  expertise? 

Some  authoritative,  sophisticated  !>.  dv. 
perhaps  Independent  of  both  branches  of 
government  and  better  sheltered  from  winds 
of  Interest  and  gales  of  emotion,  should  be 
available  to  examine  both  human  values  and 
technological  opportunities,  lay  out  the  facts 
with  objectivity  and  candor,  and  illuminate 
alternatives.  This  could  be  In  effect  a  \i-ch- 
nologlcal  ombudsman,  as  I  proposed  in  tbe 
form  of  a  future-oriented  "Commission  on 
Social  Management  of  Technology"  to  col- 
lect, evaluate,  asd  publicize  such  InfotMia- 
tlon.  (Proceedings  of  October  1970  Na'  :.al 
Conference  on  Orn'.!;  Vr'.'.r\(,c,  r^.-j  Pr  .  -.iins 
In  Federal  and  ^'ri'f  O  vi'iri:!.  ;:■.■  i  .'^o.li 
steps  would  max;n,;.-e  r,ji,in  f  r  niiiof-o  .  pr 
and  assist  the  decision-maker  with  en  sl- 
ated options;  It  would  also  give  the  aft-  '(d 
but  unrepresented  some  opportnniv  f  r  an 
Informed  voice  In  the  political  prtx  e-s  This 
concept  has  been  picked  up  by  Senate  rs  V.  ar- 
ren  Magnuson  and  Philip  Hart  In  S  18()0, 
Introduced  May  6,  1971. 

A  bill  to  create  a  Congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  has  progressed  niurh 
farther  through  the  legislative  mill  Tbe 
House  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research 
and  Development  chaired  by  John  W  I>avis 
has  recently  reported  out  the  House  ver- 
sion, H.R.  10243,  and  the  Senate  Rules  and 
Administration  Committee  under  B  Everett 
Jordan  has  the  Senate  variant,  8-2302,  luider 
consideration.  If  enacted,  the  bill  w  uld 
take  a  major  step  t<  wiird  reinforcing  con- 
gressional access  to  expert  analysis 

The  Industry  tha'  ;:  oilized  American 
genius  to  meet  threat.  ■  l.e  Free  World  In 
the  19408  and  1950s  Is  challenged  bv  new 
opportunities  of  dealing  with  praccfil  ap- 
plications of  technology  Tic  suro-pa.  e  l!i- 
dustry,  which  distinctively  ex-  c;  m  sx^'ans, 
analysis,  will  be  called  upon  *  riv  s  ,,•?  its 
skills  to  a  broader  scheme  of  ;•■  ioi-  tbeir 
concerns,  asd  Institutions.  Since  the  process 
Involves  a  curious  blend  of  scletice,  eco- 
nomics, law,  and  politics,  a  new  dlmeiision 
of  Industrial  capability  must  be  developed  to 
loe.'  a  ftill  range  of  social  needs  and  human 
.  ill  le-  to  make  our  constitutional  sy-siem 
n     :■•  rational   In  a  technological   age 

if  ::n. logical  prowess  might  then  be  bet- 
ter n.atched  by  [>>ntl'-al  wisdom  TTie  SST 
trial    illustraf f'i    why    v-c    sS.f -ild    all    hope    It 

Will  be. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  John  Milton  Sayre,  First  United 
Methodist  Church.  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 

Almighty  God.  our  Father,  in  whose 
hands  are  held  our  lives  and  times;  we 
give  hearty  thanks  for  the  sense  of  Your 
presence  in  our  lives  and  the  affirmation 
of  Your  love. 

We  are  not  great  men  and  women  and 
we  are  sometimes  awed  by  the  responsi- 
bilities that  are  placed  upon  us  and  by 
the  power  that  is  entrusted  to  us.  We 
are  forced  to  set  a  course  when  there  is 
no  place  to  go.  We  are  forced  to  say  "yes" 
and  "no"  when  "yes"  and  "no"  is  not 
enough.  If  we  cannot  attain  perfection 
then  comfort  and  strengthen  us  in  our 
eCTorts  to  do  our  best. 

If  we  seek  to  attain  greatness  then  let 
it  be  the  true  greatness  of  humility,  In- 
tegrity, and  truth.  Amen. 


Washington,   D.C. 

OctoX)eT26,1971. 
Hon,  Carl  Albert. 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Mr.   Speaker:    I   hereby  submit  my 
resignation  ^rom   the   committee   on   Armed 
Services  effective  Immediately. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  agreed  to  the  first 
House  amendment  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  2  with  an  amendment  to  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4590.  An  act  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide,  cal- 
cined bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  study  entitled 
"International  Cooperation  In  Outer  Space: 
A  Symposium"  as  a  Senate  document. 


'. 


RESIGNATION    FROM    COMMITTEE 
ON    ARMED    SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 
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RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEES 
ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT   OPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Government 
Operations: 

Washington,  D.C. 

October  26,  1971. 
Hon.   Carl  Albert, 

The  Speaker,  House  o/  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  respectfully 
tender  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  KjcNNrrH  Robinson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION    OF    MEMBERS    TO 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
660)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  660 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  J.  Ken- 
neth Robinson  of  Virginia; 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Charles  W. 
Whalen.  Jr.,  of  Ohio; 

Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct: Carleton  J.  King,  of  New  Tork  and 
Floyd  D.  Spence,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONVEYANCE   OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
LANDS  IN  WYOMING 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  137)  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  public  lands 
in  Wyoming  to  the  occupants  of  the  land, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S.   137 

Be   it   enacted   by   the  Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to 
convey  to  the  successors  In  interest  of  Feme 
M.  McNeil  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United   States,  except  right,   title,   and   in- 
terest in  deposits  of  oil  and  gas,  in  lands  in 
resurvey  lots  38C,  38D,  and  38P  (original  sur- 
vey   southeast    quarter    southwest    quarter, 
north    half    southeast    quarter)     section    25, 
township    52    north,   range    103    west,   sixth 
principal  meridian.  Park  County,  Wyoming, 
lying  east  and  south  of  the  Cody  Canal.  Such 
conveyance  shall  be  made  only  upon  appli- 
cation therefor  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  this  Act,  and  upon  payment  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  land  as  of  May  13, 
1949,  plus  the  administration  costs  of  mak- 
ing the   conveyance,   as  determined   by   the 
Secretary    of    the    Interior,    within    one    year 
after  modification   by  the  Secretary   of  the 
Interior  of  the  amount  due.  In  determining 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  land,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall   not   include  any 
values  added  to  the  land  by  Feme  M.  Mc- 
Neil  or   her   successors   In   Interest   or   their 
heirs.    Any   conveyance    made    pursuant    to 
this  Act  shall  reserve  to  the  United  States 
all  deposits  of  oil  and  gas  In  the  lands,  to- 
gether with  the  right  to  mine  and  remove 
the  same,  under  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Sec.  2.  Acceptance  of  Feme  M.  McNeil  or 
her  successors  in  interest  of  any  conveyance 
made  hereunder  shall  constitute  a  waiver  and 
release  by  them  of  any  and  all  claims  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  or  construction  of  the 
Buffalo  Bill  Reservoir  as  now  or  hereafter 
authorized,  including,  without  limitation, 
by  reason  of  enumeration,  claims  for  seep- 
age, wave  action,  blowing  silt,  or  increase  in 
ground  water  level. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  when  the  private  calendar  was 
called,  the  House  inadvertently  passed 
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H.R.  2082.  an  Identical  bill  to  S.  137.  The 
passage  of  S.  137  Is  necessary  if  this  leg- 
islation Is  to  be  enacted. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  PRIVILEaED  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unstnl- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEWSLETTER 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I 
will  be  mailing  to  my  constituents  my 
third  newsletter  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. With  the  thought  that  It  might  in- 
terest my  colleagues,  I  am  submitting  Its 
full  text  for  reprinting  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  It  follows: 
Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch  Reports  From 
Washinoton 

Dear  Constituent  and  Fellow  New  Yorker: 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  Congress 
baa  continually  abdicated  Its  responsibility 
In  bringing  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  War.  This 
Is  especially  true  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. It  has  ducked  every  occasion  for  a 
vote — up  or  down — on  setting  a  date  certain 
for  total  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

The  Senate  him  twice  adopted  the  Mans- 
field Amendment  which  declares  it  to  be  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
shall  withdraw  from  Vietnam  no  later  than 
six  months  from  date  of  enactment  subject 
to  the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

Fearing  Its  passage,  the  House  leadership, 
at  the  direction  of  the  President,  has  used 
parliamentary  chicanery  on  two  occasions  to 
prevent  a  direct  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
Amendment.  On  a  procedural  vote  In  June 
we  failed  by  44  votes  In  getting  a  record  vote 
on  ending  the  war.  Ttils  month,  on  juiother 
procedural  vote,  we  failed  by  23  votes. 

It  Is  greatly  distressing  for  me  to  see  the 
House  moving  at  a  snail's  pace  while  young 
men  die  everyday  In  Vietnam  and  we  have  no 
date  certain  as  to  when  the  killing  will  stop. 
In  my  mind  "winding  down  the  war"  Is  an 
unacceptable  agony  that  our  country  and 
fighting  men  should  not  have  to  endure.  And 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  force  the  President 
to  speed  up  withdrawals  shows  contempt  for 
the  American  people  who  have  made  It  abun- 
dantly clear  to  their  Representatives  that 
they  are  sick  of  waiting  for  an  end  to  this 
national  disgrace  and  nightmare. 

WELFARE 

In  March  of  this  year  I  reported  to  you  that 
the  administration  of  welfare  In  New  York 
City  was  In  a  shambles  as  Illustrated  by  my 
investigation  of  "welfare  hotels." 

Since  that  earlier  report  there  has  been 
more  evidence  of  the  continuing  mismanage- 
ment of  the  welfare  program  in  New  York 
City. 

My  office  has  been  Involved  In  two  indi- 
vidual cases  which  highlight  the  welfare  bu- 
reaucracy's confusion  and  Inertia.  The  first 
case   Involved  a  woman  with  nine  children 


who  for  one  full  ye«tf  lived  in  three  uncon- 
nected rooms  at  a  welfare  hotel  at  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  (34,000  annually  for  food 
and  rent.  They  had  no  cooking  faculties  and 
ate  most  of  their  meals  In  restaurants.  In 
addition  there  were  seven  fires  in  the  hotel 
during  the  p<Mt  year,  one  of  which  destroyed 
all  the  family's  clothing.  After  months  of 
futile  correspondence  with  the  Department 
of  £k>clal  Services  in  an  attempt  to  relocate 
this  family,  I  finally  brought  this  case  to  the 
attention  of  the  press  and  public.  Only  then 
did  the  Department  act  to  relocate  this 
family. 

The  second  case  related  to  a  woman  who 
says  her  husband  earns  (32,000  per  year, 
owns  his  own  business,  and  lives  In  a  luxury 
apartment  In  Rlverdale.  She  and  her  six  year 
old  son  have  been  on  welfare  for  2>'2  years 
despite  the  fact  that  a  support  order  from 
Manhattan  Family  Court  Is  In  effect  against 
her  husband.  When  I  asked  the  Department 
of  Social  Services  to  Investigate  this  matter, 
pointing  out  that  they  would  save  public 
funds  If  the  court  order  were  enforced,  they 
replied  that  the  Department  has  no  author- 
ity to  enforce  the  support  order.  I  checked 
the  law  and  discovered  that  the  Department 
of  Social  Services  does.  Indeed,  have  enforce- 
ment authority.  Their  refusal  to  use  It  sim- 
ply costs  the  taxpayer  unnecessarily,  and 
leads  one  to  question  bow  many  such  un- 
enforced support  orders  Involve  Individuals 
on  welfare. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  Cnty's  Welfsire 
Administration  does  not  respond  to  these 
problems  until  there  Is  a  crisis  or  after  their 
own  fumbling  has  been  exposed  In  the  press. 
A  good  example  has  been  the  problem  of 
fraudulent  cashing  of  welfare  checks.  As- 
semblyman Antonio  Ollvlerl  and  I  met  with 
Welfare  Administrator  Jule  Sugarm&n  back 
In  April  to  urge  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
gram for  distributing  relief  checks  through 
local  banks  to  avoid  the  loss  and  theft  of 
mailed  checks.  But  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Services  procrastinated  until  the  press 
revealed  the  tremendous  loss  Involved  where- 
upon the  City  finally  proposed  a  pilot  project 
based  on  our  ecu'Uer  proposals. 

It  Is  distressing  that  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  attempts  to  minimize  the 
significance  of  the  problems  that  are  brought 
to  light.  Their  standard  response  Is  that  the 
waste  resulting  from  welfare  hotels  or  forged 
checks  Is  marginal  in  light  of  their  overall 
budget.  The  sum  of  all  this  Ineptitude,  how- 
ever. Is  enormous  bungling  and  enormous 
waste.  The  Department  of  Social  Services 
here  Is  simply  not  doing  the  Job  with  which 
it  Is  charged  by  law. 

The  price  cannot  be  weighed  In  dollars 
alone.  This  continual  mismanagement  has 
eroded  public  confidence  In  the  welfare  pro- 
gram, which  In  turn  threatens  the  survival 
of  the  very  legitimate  and  necessary  aspects 
of  welfare.  It  also  creates  a  difficult  situation 
for  Congressmen  such  as  myself  who  believe 
In  a  full  federal  assumption  of  welfare  and 
who  must  convince  colleagues  In  the  House 
that  federal  funds  so  spent  will  be  well  used. 

BIKES 

In  cities  all  acroes  the  country,  pedal  jjower 
Is  gaining  momentum.  More  and  more  people 
are  taking  up  bicycling  for  both  commuting 
and  recreational  purposes. 

To  encourage  bicycling  and  to  make  this 
form  of  transportation  safer,  I  have  Intro- 
duced H.R.  9369,  the  Bicycle  Transportation 
Act  of  1971.  My  bill  would  allow  states  and 
communities  to  use  Highway  Trust  P^nd 
monies  for  the  development  of  bicycle  lanes 
and  paths.  It  also  provides  that  such  funds 
can  be  used  for  the  construction  of  bicycle 
shelters  and  parking  facllltlee  and  for  bicycle 
traffic  control  devices.  H.R.  9369  Is  now  co- 
sponsored  by  51  Members  of  the  House  and 
12  Senators.  Senators  Cranston  and  Tunney 
of  California  Introduced  my  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 


I  believe  that  bicycling  c^ers  us  an  Im- 
portant traiuportatlon  resource  that  must 
be  more  fully  utilized,  particularly  In  our 
metropolitan  areas.  We  have  In  the  bicycle  a 
vehicle  that  emits  no  pollution,  makes  no 
noise,  takes  up  little  space,  and  requires 
little  maintenance. 

However,  safety  requires  that  cyclists  be 
given  their  own  lane  on  the  road  or  a  special 
bUce  path.  In  New  York  City  a  lot  of  green 
signs  have  been  put  on  streets  to  Indicate 
recommended  places  for  bicycling — but  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  separate  the  cyclists 
from  the  cars.  My  own  view  Is  that  this  Is 
dangerous  tokenism.  For  the  City  to  encour- 
age bike  riding  without  providing  the  neces- 
sary safety  precautions  Is  foolhardy.  In  the 
meantlnle.  Congress  should  also  do  Its  part 
by  permitting  existing  Highways  funds  to  be 
used  to  make  bicycling  more  attractive  and 
safe. 

DRUGS 

In  the  past  few  months  the  Congress  has 
taken  several  steps  to  stem  the  flow  of  hard- 
drugs  Into  this  country  and  provide  therapy 
for  drug  addicts. 

Congressional  action  has  been  taken  on 
two  of  my  bills  designed  to  provide  treatment 
for  two  categories  of  easily  Identifiable 
addicts. 

My  first  bin  (H.R.  8390)  requires  that  drug 
addicts  on  welfare  undergo  treatment  for 
their  addiction  and  periodically  be  tested  to 
be  certain  that  they  are  not  reverting  to 
their  drug  habit.  It  also  provides  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare win  be  responsible  for  determining  that 
adequate  facilities  are  available  to  treat  these 
addicts.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  were  In- 
cluded In  H.R.  1,  the  Family  Assistance  Plan, 
approved  by  the  House  on  June  22  and  now 
awaiting  Senate  sictlon. 

My  second  bill  (H.R.  8389)  requires  states 
and  localities  receiving  federal  "corrections" 
funding  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  to  provide  treatment  for 
drug  addicts  In  prisons  and  on  parole.  Up 
till  now  little  baa  been  done  In  our  prisons 
to  treat  addicts.  Prisoners  are  detoxified,  but 
are  given  no  therapy  so  that  most,  when  re- 
leased from  prison,  resume  their  drug  habits. 

Since  drug  addiction  accounts  for  60%  of 
the  street  crime  In  New  York  City,  making 
\»s  prisoners  In  our  very  homes,  we  must  have 
treatment  of  drug  addicts  In  prison  while 
they  are  easily  Identified  and  Isolated.  My 
bill  was  unanimously  approved  and  reported 
out  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on 
October  21.  It  will  be  voted  on  by  the  full 
House  soon. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have  co-spon- 
sored legislation  directing  the  President  to 
cut  off  both  economic  and  military  aid  to 
countries  falling  to  take  measures  necessary 
to  control  the  growth,  production  and  traf- 
fic of  dangerous  drugs.  Finally  this  year  we 
managed  to  get  the  cut-off  aid  directive  In- 
cluded in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971 
as  passed  by  the  House  on  August  3.  Now 
Turkey  has  announced  that  It  will  terminate 
its  legalization  of  opium  production  within 
one  year.  80%  of  the  heroin  coming  into  the 
United  States  starts  out  In  the  opium  fields 
of  Turkey. 

Another  Important  foreign  target  Is  the 
heroin  processing  factories  In  the  French 
port  of  Marseilles.  It  appears  that  the  French 
government  Is  beginning  to  cooperate  with 
xis  In  facing  the  problem  but  we  must  exert 
continued  pressure  If  these  factories  are  to 
be  shut  down  once  and  for  all. 

SOVIET    JEWS 

In  June  I  reported  on  my  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  learn  firsthand  about  the  plight  of 
Imprisoned  Soviet  Jews  protesting  against 
religious  and  cultural  discrimination. 

For  many  months,  I  and  many  others  have 
been  attempting  to  have  the  United  States 
government  make  It  absolutely  clear  that  we 
are  willing  to  accept  any  Soviet  Jews  allowed 
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to  emigrate.  Toward  this  end,  I  Introduced 
H.R.  5606  last  March  to  provide  30,000  special 
refugee  visa  for  Soviet  Jews  in  event  they 
are  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  H.R. 
6606  gained  the  support  of  123  House  co- 
sponsors.  34  Senate  sponsors  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jews  and  non-Jews  In  the 
country. 

On  September  30th  In  a  major  shift  of 
Nixon  Administration  policy.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell  announced  that  he  would 
use  his  parole  authority,  without  regard  to 
quota  restrictions,  to  bring  Soviet  Jews  Into 
the  United  States  should  they  be  able  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Attorney  General 
has  done  administratively  what  my  bill 
would  have  done  legislatively. 

While  our  country's  action  does  not.  by  It- 
self, ease  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews — 
It  Is  a  strong  moral  Incentive  for  pressing 
the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  Jews  to  emigrate 
and  be  reunited  with  their  families  and  rela- 
tives In  Israel  or  wherever  they  may  be. 

8TCTVESANT      TOWN 

On  September  16th,  Assemblyman  Andrew 
Stein  and  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  Connally  to  proteet  the  re- 
quest by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  that  tenants  of  Stuyvesant  Town 
renew  their  leases  and  Increase  their  security 
deposits  during  the  90  day  wage-price  freeze. 

On  September  30th,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  wrote  to  me  Indicating 
that  the  request  for  additional  security  was, 
indeed,  a  violation  of  the  freeze.  The  Stuy- 
vesant Town  Tenants  Association  w£i8  alerted 
to  this  fact  and  formally  protested  through 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Subsequently, 
Met  Life  retracted  Its  request  for  the  addi- 
tional security. 

While  the  federal  regulations  do  not  spe- 
cifically prohibit  Met  Life  from  seeking  lease 
renewals  during  the  freeze,  I  think  It  Is  ex- 
tremely unfair  to  request  such  renewals  be- 
fore the  tenants  of  Stuyvesant  Town  know 
what  controls  will  affect  rents  after  the  offi- 
cial 90  day  freeze.  I  have  written  to  the  May- 
or, members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
the  City  Corporation  Counsel  asking  that 
they  stop  Met  Life  from  seeking  lease  renew- 
als until  such  time  as  the  Board  of  Estimate 
has  approved  Met  Life's  application  for  a 
rent  Increase. 

NIXON'S  ECONOMIC   PROGRAM 

The  President's  recent  reversal  of  his  past 
economic  policies  Is  in  essence  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  failure  of  his  Administra- 
tion to  deal  with  the  now  all-too-famlllar 
problems  of  Inflation,  unemployment  and 
balance-of -payments. 

During  the  past  2 '4  years  of  Nixon's  Presi- 
dency, unemployment  climbed  from  3.3  to 
e.l  percent,  prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
8.4  percent,  the  GNP  fell  for  the  first  time 
since  1968,  and  the  United  States  suffered 
its  first  balance-of-trade  deficit  since  1893. 

Clearly,  it  was  high  time  for  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration to  give  second  thought  to  its 
optimistic  claims  about  lm|>endlng  economic 
recovery  and  to  yield  to  the  long-standing 
recommendations  of  many  economists  and 
Congressmen . 

Although  I  feel  it  is  essential  that  the  basic 
outlines  of  the  President's  new  economic 
program  be  put  into  effect,  I  have  supported 
changes  in  Nixon's  original  program  so  as 
to  provide  additional  tax  relief  for  low-In- 
come Individuals.  I  have  also  supported  the 
reduction  of  accelerated  depreciation  allow- 
ances and  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  from 
the  proposed  10  percent  to  7  percent.  How- 
ever, I  wholeheartedly  supported  the  Nixon 
proposals  to  speed  np  increases  in  the  stand- 
ard deduction  and  personal  exemption  allow- 
ances for  Individua)  taxpayers. 

I  think  more  funds  should  be  used  to  ex- 
pand emergency  public  service  and  public 
works  Job  programs:  and  the  enactment  of 
welfare  reform  and  revenue  sharing  should 
not  be  postponed. 


In  the  weeks  to  come  you  may  have  ques- 
tions about  President  NUon's  poet-freeze 
(Phase  II)  wage  and  price  program.  My  New 
York  staff  probably  won't  have  the  answers 
but  they  will  make  every  effort  to  get  them 
for  you  or  put  you  In  touch  with  govern- 
ment officials  who  do.  Please  make  any  post- 
freeze  inquiries  by  letter  (26  Federal  Plaza, 
Room  3139,  New  York  10007)  Instead  of  by 
phone.  In  that  way  the  staff  can  more  ef- 
ficiently serve  you. 

Your  comments  on  this  newsletter  and 
any  proposals  you  might  have  on  any  subject 
are  of  Interest  to  me.  Please  write  to  me 
c/o  House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
D.C.  20516. 

If  you  need  assistance,  call  my  New  York 
City  office  at  26  Federal  Plaza  on  264-1066 
between  9:00  a.m.  and  6:00  p.m.  on  week- 
days. 

GOLDWATER    HOSPITAt. 

During  the  past  summer.  I  was  notified  by 
two  social  workers  at  Ooldwater  Hospital  on 
Welfare  Island  that  about  26  disabled  and 
elderly  patients  were  being  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  Ep>eclal  summer  camps 
outside  the  City  because  they  could  not  get 
(300  to  obtain  adequate  clothing.  I  was  told 
the  Department  of  Social  Services  was  not 
providing  any  clothing  allowances  whatso- 
ever. 

After  checking  that  funds  were  unavail- 
able from  private  charitable  services.  I  sent 
a  letter  to  HRA  Administrator  Jule  Sugar- 
man  advising  him  there  was  a  special  fund 
for  Medicaid  clients  (all  the  patients  con- 
cerned were  on  Medicaid)  which  could  be 
used  for  obtaining  the  needed  clothing.  The 
next  day  the  Department  of  Social  Services 
called  saying  that  funds  would  be  made 
available.  This  was  very  gratifying  since  the 
patients  of  Ooldwater  Hospital  are  rarely  able 
to  leave  and  the  special  camp  offered  a  very 
Important  recreational  opportunity  to  them. 

Of  the  pictures  included  in  the  news- 
letter, one  was  captioned  and  its  text 
read  as  follows : 

During  the  Congressional  Recess  In  August 
I  visited  Israel  and.  In  particular,  the  Asbdod 
absorption  center  above  where  I  spoke  with 
Mrs.  Rochel  Shpunghln  and  other  newly  ar- 
rived Russian  Immigrants. 

While  In  Israel.  I  met  with  Prime  Minister 
Golda  Melr,  Finance  Minister  Plnchas  Saplr 
and  former  Prime  Minister  David  Ben- 
Gurion.  I  made  trips  to  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Golan  Heights,  and  Sharm  el-Shelkh.  I  was 
enormously  impressed  by  the  pride  of  the 
Israelis  In  their  country  and  their  confidence 
that  they  can  withstand  any  assault  that 
may  be  Launched  by  the  Arab  states. 


PRAYER  AMENDMENT:   MIS- 
CONCEIVED MOVE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p>olnt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prayer 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  will 
shortly  be  before  this  House.  It  is  the 
matter  of  much  discussion  with  emotions 
running  high  on  both  sides  of  this  i.ssue. 
I  personally  am  religious  and  attend 
services  of  my  faith  not  as  often  as  I 
should  but  when  I  do  I  feel  tiie  bettt^r  for 
it.  But  I  believe  in  denominational  pray- 
er and  I  think  that  to  be  meaningful 
prayer  mast  be  conducted  In  ronformUy 
with  one's  own  religion  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  conducted  in  the  schools 
in  an  antiseptic  manner  intended  to  be 
acceptable  to  all  but  really  not  accept- 
able to  any. 


I  recently  have  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  Father  Donald  R.  Cam- 
pion who  is  editor-in-chief  of  America. 
a  magazine  published  by  Jesuits  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  provided 
me  with  a  superb  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  magazine  America  of  Oc- 
tober 23,  1971,  and  expresses  his  own 
misgivings  about  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues. 
Prayer   Amendment:    Misconceived    Move 

Sometime  before  It  adjourns,  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  expected  to  vote  on  propos- 
ing a  "prayer  amendment"  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  bill  proposing  the  amendment  had 
been  locked  up  In  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, but  a  discharge  petition  was  success- 
ful IsiEt  month  In  forcing  it  out  on  the  House 
floor.  As  a  resxilt,  the  House  will  consider  the 
measure  without  having  had  the  benefit  of 
the  kind  of  bearings  that  usually  precede 
House  debate  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. For  this  the  liberals  on  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  have  only  themselves  to 
thank.  If  they  had  not  blocked  full  and  open 
discussion  of  the  amendment  under  the  usual 
procedures,  they  would  not  now  be  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  House  adoption  of  an 
Ill-written,  mischievous  and  misconceived 
proposal. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  amendment  reads 
as  follows:  "Nothing  contained  In  this  Con- 
stitution shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons 
lawfully  assembled  in  any  public  building 
supported  In  whole  or  In  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  to  participate  In 
non-denomlnatlonal  prayer."  To  be  adopted 
as  part  of  our  Constitution,  the  amendment 
needs  a  two-thirds  vote  In  both  the  House 
and  Senate  and  ratification  by  three-fourths 
of  the  states. 

The  amendment  looks  innocuous  but  It  is 
not.  The  word  "nondenomlnatlonal"  Is  a  seri- 
ous flaw,  certain  to  provoke  extensive  litiga- 
tion and  to  Involvo  the  Supreme  Court  In  the- 
ological disputes  far  beyond  Its  competence 
and  patience.  Moreover,  the  implication  from 
the  amendment  Is  that  "denominational" 
prayers  in  public  buildings  are  forbidden. 
This  Is  not  the  law  today,  and  never  has 
been. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decisions  banning 
official  sponsorship  of  prayer  In  public 
schools  do  not  forbid  the  renting  of  public 
buildings  (Including  public  schools)  for  re- 
ligious services,  the  employment  of  chaplains 
by  Congress  and  the  state  leglsla/iures.  or  the 
celebration  of  Mass  In  the  White  House.  Even 
the  Supreme  Court  Itself  begins  each  public 
session  with  an  Invocation  of  God's  help. 
Whether  the  prayer  Is  "denominational"  or 
not  depends  entirely  upon  your  theological 
point  of  view. 

Secondly,  the  proposed  amendment  does 
not  Include  the  Important  word  "voluntar- 
ily" between  "to  participate"  and  "In 
prayer."  Although  this  might  seem  like  a 
quibble,  since  the  proposal  speaks  of  the 
"right"  of  persons  to  pray  In  public  build- 
ings, the  word  "voluntarily"  should  not  have 
been  omitted.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
much  that  the  government  must  remain 
neutral  In  rellg^lous  matters,  and  the  right 
not  to  participate  Is  Just  as  Important  as  the 
right  to  J(Mn  one's  heart  and  voice  to  the 
prayer  being  offered. 

The  most  serious  defect,  however,  of  the 
proposed  amendments  is  that  It  Is  sheer  to- 
kenism In  an  extremely  Important  aT«a.  If 
passed,  the  amendment  will  be  thought  to 
have  altered  our  Constitution  with  respect 
to  religion  In  the  public  schools  The  axnend- 
ment,  however,  will  do  no  such  thing  It  does 
not  touch  the  question  of  government  spon- 
sorship of  prayer,  especiailv  In  the  public 
schools  during  repuiar  school  hours  The 
amendment  simply  asser'.,*  what  very  lew- 
would  denv,  ihat   there  If  nc  oousututlonal 
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Interdict  on  truly  "private"  prayer  In  pubUc 
buildings. 

Reconciling  the  rights  of  all  parents  and 
sttidenta  with  respect  to  religion  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  Is  a  scrloTJS,  difficult  problem  It 
should  not  be  trifled  with  b'  paswace  of  the 
"prayer  amendmeiu   ' 


VETERAN  ADDICTION :  DO  YOU  PEO- 
PLE KNOW  WHAT  REALLY  IS  GO- 
ING ON? 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoas  matter.  > 

Mr.  KOCH  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
Veterans  Day.  I  went  as  I  have  every  year 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  to  the 
veterans  hospital  in  my  district  lo- 
cated at  24th  Street  and  First  Avenue. 
The  director.  Mr.  John  V.  Slieehan,  con- 
ducted me  through  several  wards  in  the 
hospital,  newly  of^ened.  in  re.sponse  to 
the  need  to  provide  tiieraiiy  for  drug 
addicted  veterans  It  was  in  January  of 
this  year  that  the  VA  Hospital  instituted 
several  programs  to  deal  v.iUi  druK  ad- 
diction. One  is  detoxification  and  the 
Other  Ls  a  methadone  maintenance  pro- 
gram. The  total  number  of  vpterans  in 
the  program  at  the  present  titne  is  251. 
The  total  number  having  gont  through 
the  program  since  its  Inceptipn  is  172. 
The  current  number  of  patients  in  the 
detoxification  ward  i.-;  31.  The  number  in 
the  methadone  maintenance  ward  is  20 
and  those  who  by  choice  are  .seeking  de- 
toxification without  the  aid  of  metha- 
done in  other  wards,  cold  turkey.  Is  5. 
The  current  number  of  out  patients  re- 
ceiving continuing  assistance  in  the 
methadone  maintenance  program  Is  150 
and  those  who  are  receiving  aid  other 
than  methadone  to  stay  drug  free  is  45. 

There  is  a  waiting  list  of  85  veterans 
who  wish  to  enter  the  program  for 
which  there  are  no  beds  available.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Sheehan  made  a  point  of  sajring 
that  any  veteran  who  is  an  addict  walk- 
ing into  the  hospital  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night  requesting  immediate  ad- 
mission is  admitted  notwithstanding  the 
bed  shortage. 

I  spoke  with  a  number  of  these  young 
veterans  and  they  Included  some  who 
were  In  the  Korean  war  and  others  from 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  youngest  was 
18  years  of  age  and  the  oldest  appeared 
to  be  in  his  late  thirties.  The  stories  they 
told  me  have  oecome  all  to  familiar  to 
those  of  u.s  who  have  vi.'iited  the  many 
drug  programs  operated  by  privau^  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
drug  addicts.  Some  were  hiKjked  on  her- 
oin before  going  into  service,  others  be- 
came heroin  addicts  while  in  senice  and 
this  was  particularly  true  of  the  veter- 
ans who  had  served  in  Vietnam  One 
yoimg  veteran  said  Ui  me  and  hl.s  ques- 
tion sums  it  all  up,  "Do  you  people  know 
what  really  is  going  on?"  It  Is  hard  to 
respond  to  his  question.  I  like  to  think 
that  we  do  know  but  if  we  do.  then  why 
is  it  we  have  been  so  ineffective  In  deal- 
ing wiUi  the  proiiiem  It  was  Just  this 
year  that  President  Nixon  announced 
his  concern  for  the  dniR  addicted 
veteran. 

I  do  not  know  anymore  who  to  believe 
Insofar  a,s  the  figures  on  drug  addiction 


are  concerned  On  one  hand  we  are  told 
by  Members  of  Congress  wlio  iiave  vi.s- 
ited  Vietnam  that  the  figures  of  drug 
addicted  servicemen  In  Vietnam  average 
betwi^en  25,000  to  40,000  On  the  other 
iiand  \vc  are  told  by  the  White  House 
tiiat  Uie  figuic  does  not  exceed  5,776. 
W  he  tiler  tlie  figure  is  the  lowest  or  the 
higliest  it  includes  thousands  of  our 
young  men  who  are  returning  to  civilian 
life  drug  addicted. 

The  program  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  in  Manhattan  appears 
to  be  a  good  one  although  clearly  inade- 
quate. The  young  men  who  participate  In 
tlie  progrsun  find  no  jobs  available  for 
them  when  they  leave.  Due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  hospital  personnel,  and  obviously 
they  are  not  equipiw'd  Ui  do  the  job,  60 
of  the  172  men  wiio  have  graduated  have 
found  jobs.  But  one  need  not  be  a  genius 
to  know  how  easy  it  will  be  for  tliose  who 
are  unemployed  to  sink  bark  to  drug  ad- 
diction for  whatever  solace  that  brings 
them  by  blocking  out  the  disappoint- 
ments of  every  day  existence.  Further- 
more, when  tliese  young  men  leave  the 
hospital  setting,  miuiy  of  them,  because 
they  are  without  funds  and  jobs  must 
apply  for  welfare  In  the  city  of  New  York 
the  Department  of  Social  Services  in 
finding  accommodations  for  these  men 
who  are  usually  .single  and  without  fam- 
ilies, is  for  the  most  part  limited  to  plac- 
ing them  in  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  welfare  hotels  These  hotel,';  are  gen- 
erally squalid  and  have  become  centers 
of  drug  pushing  and  addiction. 

What  we  need  to  supplement  the  drug 
detoxification  and  methadone  mainte- 
nance programs  now  provided  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  are  job 
programs  for  these  veterans,  and  half- 
way houses  in  which  they  can  live  for 
some  reasonable  time  after  their  dis- 
charge from  the  hospital — the  stay  in  the 
hospital  is  approximately  6  weeks  In 
duration. 

Prior  to  going  to  see  this  particular 
program  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  I  had  been  contacted  by  con- 
stituents comvilainini:  that  they,  who 
were  former  drug  addicts  and  now  on 
methadone  maintenance  programs,  were 
barred  from  jobs  with  government  agen- 
cies. In  looking  into  their  complaints  I 
found  them  to  be  valid  and  that  indeed 
at  least  two  auencics  of  government,  one 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the  other,  the 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  in  New 
York  did  Indeed  etiecuvelv  bar  from  em- 
ployment former  drug  addicts  now  on 
metliadone  maintenance.  I  think  such  an 
attitude  is  wrong.  Would  these  agencies 
bar  alcohclics  wiio  have  reformed  and 
who  are  now  able  to  work  and  are  well- 
motivated  citizens?  I  am  told  that  in 
fact  these  agencies  do  not  bar  reformed 
alcoholics  Why  then  should  a  reformed 
drug  addict  be  barred'^  FurtJiermore, 
drug  addicts  have  a  problem  in  securing 
jobs  which  require  that  they  be  bonded 
and  it  Is  evidently  the  policy  of  bonding 
companies  not  to  issue  bonds  for  such 
individual.'.  If  that  is  tiic  case,  then  leg- 
Lslatlon,  at  least  for  veterans  who  were 
addicts  and  are  now  reformed,  should  be 
passed  which  would  provide  bonds,  in  ap- 
propriate caaes  where  private;  insurance 
companies  will  not. 


At  the  conclusion  of  my  tour  through 
the  V.'^  hospital  I  participated  in  the 
chapel  service  conducted  by  the  Uiree 
major  faiths  at  Uie  hivrpital.  and  as  I 
sat  meditatUiR  there  1  had  only  one 
thought  and  that  w.x"!  no  matter  what 
our  feelings  may  be  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam  we  must  all  be  umted  in  malting 
certain  that  these  young  men  who  our 
country  sent  there  and  who  have  come 
back,  physically  or  psychologically  han- 
dicapped, be  given  every  aid  nece.ssary  to 
restore  tliem  to  their  rightful  place  as 
productive  citizens  in  our  society. 

The  correspondence  which  I  have  had 
witla  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  tlie 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority  is  appended. 

The  letters  follow ; 

CoNoriEss  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  RcniESENTATrvES, 
Wcuhington,  D.C..  June  15. 1971. 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

The  President,  The   White  House,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  want  to  bring  to 
your  attention  a  matter  which  I  t)elleve  de- 
serves your  Intercession. 

Former  drug  addicts  have  a  very  difficult 
time  obtaining  employment.  To  Indicate  that. 
I  have  enclosed  correspondence  that  I  have 
had  with  the  United  States  Post  Office. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  an  estimated 
200,000  heroin  addlcU  in  the  United  States 
and  at  least  40,000  soldiers  now  in  Viet  Nam 
who  are  heroin  addicts. 

You  recently  announced  that  you  will  be 
providing  programs  to  deal  with  the  total 
problem  and  that  will  include:  education, 
law-enforcement,  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation. Shouldn't  the  program  also  include 
Jobs  for  those  who  have  been  rehabilitated? 
Would  It  not  make  sense  to  begin  with  the 
Poet  Office  In  the  instant  case  described  in 
the  enclosed  correspondence? 

I  await  your  response.  Please  reply  to  my 
New  York  office. 
Sincerely, 

EOWASO  I.  KOCM. 

The  WHrrE  House.  June  22,  1971. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Kock, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  Many  thanks  for  your 
letter  of  June  15  regarding  the  need  to  form- 
ulate a  program  for  the  employment  of  re- 
habilitated drug  addicts  I  know  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  most  interested  in  your  com- 
ments which  win  be  presented  for  his  early 
consideration. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  E    Timmons, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  April  12.   1971. 
Winton    M.    Blount, 
Postmaster,  U.S.  Post  Office, 
Wa.*hington.  DC. 

Hf-ar  Mr  Blotjnt:  I  am  writing  to  you 
re  :-.rrrr;liig  the  case  of  Charles  Katznelson. 
h!>  lit  which  I  learned  from  reading  James 
Wechsler's  column  In  the  April  ist  New  York 
Post.  In  the  even  you  may  not  have  seen  It,  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  article. 

1  woiUd  very  much  appreciate  your  advis- 
ing me.  subject  to  your  regular  rules  and 
regxUations  regarding  matters  such  as  these, 
oT  the  reasons  for  which  Mr  Katznelson  was 
denied  employment  with  the  Post  Office  It 
may  be  that  the  Post  Office  was  Justified  and 
acting  within  Its  authority  In  refusing  this 
particular  man's  application,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  my  letter  Is  not  to  question  the  Post 


Office's  Judgment  In  this  particular  case. 
H'lwever.  Mr  Wechsler's  column  does  raise 
the  slgiilticaut  question  of  what  empUnTnent 
opportunities  exist  for  people  with  drug  his- 
tories who  are  trying  to  live  without  drugs. 
Could  you  tell  me  if  the  Post  Office  Is 
considering  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the 
employment  of  individuals  who  are  on  a 
qualified  Methadone  Maintenance  program? 
If  not,  could  you  then  tell  me  why  the  Post 
OfBce  would  not  consider  such  a  policy? 
sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

OmcK  or  THE  Executive  Assistant 

TO  THE  Postmaster  General. 
Washington,  DC,  May  27,  1971. 
Hon  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  This  is  in  fur- 
ther reply  to  your  letter  of  April  12  ad- 
dressed to  the  Postmaster  General,  enclosing 
a  copy  ol  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Post  concerning  Charles  Katznel- 
son. 

In  February  1971,  Mr.  Katznelson's  name 
appeared  on  a  list  of  ellglbles.  furnished  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  the  New 
York  Post  Office,  to  be  considered  for  employ- 
ment. All  applicants,  who  notified  the  Per- 
sonnel Office  that  they  were  available  for 
duty,  were  interviewed.  This  did  not  guaran- 
tee appointment.  The  postmaster  or  selected 
official  may  choose  any  one  of  the  top  3  ellgl- 
bles certified  to  him  (rule  of  three  require- 
ment) as  long  as  he  does  not  pass  over  a 
veteran  to  select  a  nnn-veteran. 

Each  postma.stpr  had  the  authority  to  se- 
lect employees  upon  whom  he  must  depend 
for  proper  performance.  Judging  each  ap- 
plicant on  his  own  merits.  In  the  instant 
case,  the  postmaster  appointed  the  appli- 
cant whom  he  considered  the  best  qualified 
of  the  top  3  ellglbles. 

Until  a  policy  is  established  on  drug  mis- 
use, each  applicant  who  has  undergone 
methadone  treatment,  must  be  Judged  on  his 
own  merits.  Such  factors  as  treatment  re- 
ceived, rehabilitative  efforts  in  the  com- 
munity, and  past  employment  history  as  re- 
lated to  Job  requirements  would  be  con- 
sidered. 

Due  to  budget  limitations  and  employment 
restrictions,  we  have  not  implemented  a 
formal  program  on  drug  misuse.  When  guide- 
lines are  developed  and  published,  we  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  tills  information. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Powell, 
Congressional  Liaison  Officer. 

James  A.  Wechsler — One  Case  History 

He  might  be  mistaken  for  the  chairman  of 
the  department  of  philosophy  if  one  saw  him 
walking  across  a  college  campus  He  Is  46. 
quiet  in  tone  as  well  as  demeanor,  with  a  few 
streaks  of  gray  in  his  hair  He  is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II  who  enlisted  at  the  age  of  17 
and  served  for  more  than  three  years  In  the 
Marine  Air  Corps  in  the  Pacific. 

For  23  years  after  his  discharge  from  the 
service,  he  was  a  drug  addict  who  supported 
his  habit  by  shoplifting,  at  which  he  was 
caught  innumerable  times  becatise  of  his 
Ineptitude.  In  his  own  words,  "I  amassed  an 
extensive  record  of  misdemeanors,  larceny 
and  drug  convictions — but  no  felonies." 

On  Feb  15.  1968,  he  gained  admission  to 
the  Methadone  Maintenance  Renewal  I*ro- 
gram  at  the  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center  and 
has  faithfully  pursued  that  program  for  more 
than  37  months. 

He  had  high  hopes  that  he  could  obtain 
sectire  emplo\-ment  as  a  postal  clerk  after  he 
achieved  an  83  5-pIus  H<:-ore  In  his  test  and 
was  placed  on  the  eligible  list  last  December. 
His  doctor  and  counselor  at  Beth  Israel  both 
backed  his  application.  But  on  March  5  he  re- 
ceived a  cryptic  message  Informing  him  that 


"favorable  consideration  cannot  be  given  for 
this  appointment  " 

So  lie  is  back  on  welfare  where  he  had  been 
for  niany  months  after  his  temporary  Jab  m 
the  census  count  ran  out.  He  Is  haunted  by 
the  question  of  whether  a  man  who  finally 
licked  hard  drugs  in  middle  age  is  neverthe- 
less deemed  unfit  for  employment  by  the 
Post  Office — and  many  other  Institutions — 
because  of  his  past  record  and  his  present 
reliance  on  methadone. 

Recently  I  wrote  a  column  suggesting  that 
the  "welfare  case  load"  Included  many  hu- 
man l>elngs  who  defied  the  prevailing  Bea- 
ganesque  stereotype.  Those  remarks  evoked 
a  letter  from  Charles  Katznelson  outlining 
the  facts  recorded  above  and  ending: 

"I  really  would  like  to  work  in  the  Post 
Office  because  It  would  give  me  a  sense  of 
security,  which  at  the  age  of  46  I  doubt  I 
could  find  anywhere  el.se.  Can  j'ou  please 
help  so  I  can  get  oH  welfare?" 

We  talked  at  length  In  my  office  yesterday. 
One  was  struck  at  once  by  the  apparent  mir- 
acle of  methadone.  Here  was  a  man  who,  by 
his  own  confession,  had  t>een  a  prisoner  of 
hard  drugs  for  more  than  20  years — almost 
from  the  time  when  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged by  the  Marines  in  1945 — and  who 
still  had  sufficient  resources  of  spirit  to  begin 
fighting  for  escape  when  he  was  over  40. 

"When  I  came  out  I  was  Just  21,"  he  re- 
calls, "I  finished  up  at  high  school  In  Chi- 
cago— I  hadn't  graduated  when  I  enlisted — 
and  I  started  going  to  music  school.  I  wanted 
to  be  the  White  Charley  Parker  but  I  Just 
couldn't  get  myself  organized  I  started  smok- 
ing pot.  like  a  lot  of  the  musicians,  and  then 
I  tried  the  hard  stuff  and  got  addicted 
Immediately. 

"At  first  I  was  a  very  bad  shoplifter,  I  got 
caught  all  the  time,  but  gradually  I  t>e- 
came  a  professional — with  the  advice  of  some 
exp>ertfi." 

He  drifted  from  place  to  place — Texas, 
California,  finally  New  York.  Eventually 
he  married,  but  that  ended  more  than 
ten  years  ago  Then.  In  1967.  he  met  a  woman 
who  was  In  the  methadone  program  at  Beth 
Israels  Morris  J.  Bornstein  Institute.  She 
persuaded  him  to  apply  for  admission  and, 
after  about  a  years  interim,  he  entered  the 
hospital.  Within  eight  weeks  he  was  released 
as  an  outpatient.  Twice  a  week  since  that 
time  he  has  diligently  returned  to  obtain  his 
medication;  there  are  also  sessions  with  his 
counselor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Early  last  year  he  had  six  months  of  em- 
ployment during  the  census  operation  and 
he  was  recalled  for  another  month  In  De- 
cember But  he  knew  that  would  be  transitory 
and  began  Is  quest  for  Post  Office  employ- 
ment. In  his  personal  interviews  he  did  not 
conceal  any  of  his  personal  history  But  he 
clung  to  the  hope  that  his  three-year  "drug- 
free  "  record,  confirmed  in  a  letter  signed  by 
hospital  officials,  along  with  his  passing  of 
the  ehglblUty  test,  would  eiiable  him  to 
break  through. 

The  negative  response  contained  no  reason 
for  his  rejection.  It  simply  concluded:  "An- 
other eligible  was  appointed  to  this  vacancy 
in  accordance  with  Civil  Service  regulations" 

Currently  Katznelson  Is  seeking  employ- 
ment as  a  counselor  In  a  neighborhood  ad- 
diction program;  that  application  is  still 
pending  Meanwhile  he  receives  $204  a  month 
in   welfare 

It's  enough  to  pay  the  rent  and  survive  if 
you  don't  really  do  anything*  except  read 
and  watch  the  ttibe — but  you  have  a  feeling 
that  you  can  get  deeper  into  a  rut,"  he  says. 
And  the  unemploj-ment  figures  shadow  his 
landscape 

Charles  Katznelson,  age  46  One  methadone 
success  story  -  and  one  "welfare  case":  lit- 
erate, articulate,  yet  deemed  unacceptable 
for  the  routine  chores  of  a  postal  clerk  A 
man  .salvaged  from  the  drug-heaji — but  where 
does  he  go  from  here? 


Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  March  31,  1971. 

Wn-LIAM  J.  BONAN. 

Chairman,   Metropolitan    Transit   Authority, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Bill  :  1  am  wTitlng  to  you  concern- 
ing the  hiring  policies  of  the  MTA  with  re- 
gard to  former  addicts. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  Ronald  Brayer  of 
the  Greenwich  House  Counseling  Center 
deals  with  a  patient  who  is  on  Methadone 
Maintenance  and  whose  application  for  a  po- 
sition with  the  MTA  was  turned  down. 

It  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Brayer  points  out, 
that  the  MTA  is  Justified  and  acting  within 
its  authority  In  refusing  this  particular 
man's  application,  and  the  purpose  of  my  let- 
ter Is  not  to  question  the  MTA's  Judgment 
in  this  particular  case.  However,  the  letter 
does  raise  the  significant  question  of  what 
employment  oppc«-tunities  exist  for  people 
with  drug  histories  who  are  trying  to  live 
without  drugs. 

Cotild  you  tell  me  If  the  MTA  has,  or  Is 
considering  a  policy  of  hiring  patients  who 
are  on  a  qualified  Methadone  Maintenance 
Program?  If  not,  could  you  then  teU  me  why. 
then,  the  MTA  would  not  consider  such  a 
policy? 

Sincerely, 

Edward    I.   KocH. 

New  York  Crrr 
Transit  Authoritt, 

April  1€,  1971. 
Representative  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  I  note  In  Mr.  Bayer's  letter  that 
Mr.  O'Connor  had  applied  for  a  position  at 
the  Transit  Authority;  therefore,  I  will  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  Transit  jKillcy  rather 
than  attempt  to  cover  an  operation  as  varied 
as  the  MTA. 

In  regards  to  your  first  questlcm,  the  TA 
has  considered  the  policy  of  hiring  patients 
who  are  under  treatment  for  addiction.  In 
the  course  of  this  consideration  various 
clinics  were  visited  and  many  opinions  were 
solicited.  After  an  extensive  Investigation  it 
was  decided  that  the  TA's  longstanding  pol- 
icy of  not  appointing  applicants  with  an  ad- 
diction history  would  continue. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  arriving  at 
this  conclusion: 

1.  There  are  approximately  1500-2000  lim- 
ited service  employees  who  must  be  a">s!gned 
to  special  Jobs  becatise  of  physical  disabili- 
ties. The  size  of  this  group  is  not  expvected 
to  decrease  as  medical  standards  will  remain 
high  and  when  employees  are  disqualified 
from  critical  Jobs  by  the  Medical  Department 
transfers  must  be  made  to  less  demanding 
assignments.  Although  these  special  Jobs  are 
the  ones  that  new  appointees  with  medical 
limitations  such  as  Mr.  O'Connor's  might  be 
assigned  to.  I  think  you  would  agree  the  pol- 
icy of  giving  preference  to  employees  Is 
desirable. 

2.  Transit  Av;thorltY  employees  are  respon- 
sible for  passenger  safety  I  am  sure  you 
would  agree  that  any  experiments  that  might 
endanger  the  riding  public  cannot  be 
Justified. 

3.  There  is  general  agreement  that  present 
narcotic  rehabilitation  programs  are  in  the 
experimental  stages  In  the  interest  of  pas- 
senger safety  and  passenger  peace  of  mind. 
n  would  be  untimely  to  initiate  such  an  ex- 
perimental program  in  Transit  facilities. 

Kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Ronatt. 


A  PREDICTION  MORTGAGE  RATES 
ARE  STILL  GOING  UP  DESPITE 
ADMINISTRATION  CLALMS 

'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  Uie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr  PATMAJV.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
est on  home  mortgages  is  still  polng  up 
despite  freezes  on  prices  and  wages 

Telephone  calls,  letters,  and  other  in- 
formation reaching  my  office  indicate 
that  there  ha,s  been  a  great  deal  of  price- 
gouging  on  the  part  of  lenders  since  the 
August  15  freeze.  These  Increases  on 
mortgage  lending  have  come  at  a  time 
when  the  wages  of  all  workers- — every- 
one from  the  schoolteacher  to  the  as- 
sembly line  worker — have  been  frozen. 
The  home  buyer  has  not  r«M;elved  a  single 
dime  in  wages  to  t>ay  the  higher  interest 
rates  and  the  additional  discount  points. 

Yet,  the  Eidministration  continues  to 
talk  aixDut  'voUintar>''  approaches  lo  the 
Interest  rate  problem.  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Charls  Walker,  went  to 
the  White  House  last  Tuesday  to  brief  the 
national  press  on  the  phase  IT  legislative 
package  and  once  again  indicate  tiiat 
this  administration  has  no  plans  to  in- 
voke credit  controls. 

Mr.  Walker  indicated  that  the  controls 
were  not  needed  because  "interest  rates 
were  coming  down  "  Once  more,  the  ad- 
ministration was  clinging  to  various 
changes  in  the  money  market  rates  to 
support  Its  claims.  The  administration 
has  been  very  silent  on  the  rates  paid  by 
actual  people  on  mortgages  and  con- 
sumer loans. 

All  of  us  welcome  the  improvements 
in  the  bond  markets,  but  in  a  wage-price 
freeze,  it  is  essential  that  we  have  equity 
at  the  consumer  level.  Even  the  changes 
In  the  money  market  rates  are  t)eing 
greatly  exaggerate<l  by  the  administra- 
tion and.  today,  key  cor^Ktrate  issues  are 
still  bearing  Intere.st  rates  of  Ta  percent 
and  higher.  The  prime  rate  went  down 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  this  re- 
duction is  being  passed  an  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

These  changes  in  tiie  money  market 
rates  are  temporary.  In  the  long  run.  we 
are  going  to  see  even  greater  pressure  on 
interest  rates,  particularly,  if  we  have  the 
heavy  investment  in  plant  equipment 
predicted  by  tlie  administration.  The 
time  to  impose  controls  on  interest  rates 
ts  now  and  not  after  they  start  going  up 
again. 

The  time  for  controls  is  now  if  the  ad- 
niinlstration  is  truly  interested  in  having 
an  equitable  wage-price  program  under 
phase  II.  It  is  disgraceful  that  tlie  ad- 
nunistration  continues  to  put  its  eco- 
nomic spokesmen  on  national  television 
to  claim  that  interest  rates  are  coming 
down  when  homebujers  are  t^'ing  forced 
to  pay  higher  rates  and  higher  under- 
tlie- table  charges.  It  is  shameful  that  the 
administration  continues  to  spread  this 
propaganda  when  millions  of  Americans 
are  t>eing  gouged  by  small  loan  sharks, 
second  mortgage  manipulators  and  are 
being  forced  to  pay  18  and  24  percent  on 
revolving  retail  credit. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  the  news  media — 
wlucli  has  been  so  willing  to  repeat  the 
administration's  claims  ab<xit  Interest 
rates — will  start  asking  the  Charlie 
Walkers  tougher  questions  about  con- 
sumer credit— about  mortgage  credit  I 
hope  the  television  networks  which  have 
riven  Mr.  Walker  ajid  others  time  Ui 
make  their  claims  about  lower  Interest 


rates  will  start  talking  about  the  in- 
creases in  the  mortgage  rates. 

The  problem  of  rising  mortgage  rates 
in  a  wage -price  and  rent  freeze  is  very 
serious.  In  recent  years,  the  Congres-s 
and  many  groups  acros.s  the  Nation  have 
done  everytlung  possible  to  help  main- 
tain housin"^  in  the  inner  cities  of  our 
urban  areas  The  rents  in  tiiese  buildings 
are  now  frozen  but  the  lenders  are  seek- 
ing substantial  inrreiises  in  interest  rates 
as  the  mortgages  come  due. 

The  New  York  Times  of  October  12 
noted  this  problem  and  I  quote  from  this 
article: 

Interest  rat*s  and  mortgage  terms  have  also 
caused  hardship,  according  to  Sanford  Slrul- 
nlck.  a  vice  pre.sldent  of  the  Dltmas  Manage- 
ment Corporal  km.  which  owns  20  apartment 
houses  In  Brooklyn  and  Queens 

In  the  next  three  months.  Mr.  Slrulnlck 
said,  "four  of  our  mortgages  are  coming  due." 
This  means  they  must  be  rene^tlated  with 
the  banks  at  current  Interest  rales  or  pxdd 
off  entirely. 

The  interest  on  the  four  is  currently  S  5 
to  6  ijercent.  Mr.  Slrulnlck  said,  but  the 
banks  are  raising  It  now  to  8  percent. 

This  type  of  situation  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  by  several  people.  It  is 
an  impossible  situation  where  the  rents 
are  frozen  on  one  side  and  the  Interest 
charges — the  single  biggest  cost — are 
going  up  on  the  other.  What  may  hap- 
pen is  that  many  of  these  buildings  will 
simply  be-  abandoned  and  the  space  con- 
verted into  other  uses  furtlier  worsening 
an  already  severe  housing  shortage. 

In  addition,  uncontrolled  mortgage 
rates  will  probably  discourage  many 
owners  from  seeking  financing  to  rehabi- 
litate and  repair  existing  homes  and 
apartment  buildings.  Unless  interest  rates 
are  controlled,  we  are  going  to  greatly 
Increase  the  already-horrendoiLs  housing 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
been  very  silent  about  mortgage  rates 
and  few  in  the  new.s  media  have  pressed 
them  on  this  point.  It  is  nearly  the  end 
of  October  and  the  administration  has 
yet  to  release  the  figures  on  the  Septem- 
Ix-r  mortgage  rates. 

Last  week,  the  White  House  issued  a 
statement  commending  the  banks  for  re- 
ducini,'  the  rate  to  their  affluent  "prime" 
customers  I  will  be  Interested  in  .seeing 
the  White  House  statement  after  it  is 
confirmed  that  the  homebuyers — most 
of  whom  do  not  fit  into  tiie  affluent 
■  prime  '  class — are  actually  paying  high- 
er rates. 

(Mr.  Speaker,  in  coming  weeks,  we  will 
continue  to  see  fluctuations  in  the  money 
market  rates  There  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  there  will  t>e  a  reduction  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  discoiuit  rate — tlie  rate 
which  banks  pay  on  Uieir  borrowings 
from  the  System.  There  will  be  other 
similar  announcements,  but  we  cannot 
base  policy  on  temporary  changes  in 
broad  market  rates.  The  Important 
thing — in  a  wage-price  freeze — is  what 
the  consumer  Is  paying. 


CORPORATION    MERGERS    SHOULD 
BE  FROZEN  DURING  PHASE  II 

»Mr.   PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  Uie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous mat;ter.) 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  corptirate 
mergers  should  be  frozen  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  current  wage-price  controls. 

Many  of  our  price  problems  stem  di- 
rectly from  the  concentration  of  econom- 
ic power  in  certain  industries  and  the 
situation  has  worsened  in  recent  years 
through  the  boardingtiouse  reaches  of 
the  giant  conKlonierates.  It  would  be 
foolhardly  to  allow  a  furtlier  concentra- 
tion at  a  time  when  tiie  entire  machin- 
ery of  the  Federal  Government  is  being 
enlisted  in  a  stabilization  effori. 

In  addition  to  an  outright  ban  on  all 
coi-porate  mergers,  tlie  antitrust  di\lsion 
of  the  Justice  Department  should  greatly 
step  up  Its  efforts  to  prosecute  existing 
anticompetitive  mert^ers  and  Do  break  up 
concentrations  which  are  leading  to  ad- 
ministered prices. 

The  current  concern  over  the  economy 
gives  the  Jtistic^  Department  the  kind  of 
public  backing  needed  for  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  all  antitrust  laws.  The 
American  ptrblic  will  .'^upport  such  a 
stepped-up  law  enforcement  campaign 
and  I  feel  certain  the  Congre*sS  would 
readily  pro\1de  what  additional  funding 
was  needed  to  finance  the  effort. 

The  new  Price  Commission  should  be 
required  to  certify  to  the  Justic*  lieparl- 
ment  any  questionable  concentraticffis  of 
economic  power  it  di.scovers  in  the  proc- 
ess of  administeripR  price  controls. 

The  Price  Commission  will  be  in  an 
ideal  position  to  spot  these  monopoly 
situations  and  to  identify  areas  where  In- 
flation and  price  distortions  are  being 
caused  by  administered  prices  The  Price 
Commission  should  work  hand-in -glove 
with  the  Jastlce  I>epi>rtment  in  these 
cases. 

The  Nation  will  have  no  long-range 
benefit  from  the  current  economic  re- 
strictions unless  we  take  steps  to  increase 
competition. 

Unless  we  have  a  strong  antimonopoly 
program,  we  will  find  ourselves  back  In 
the  same  economic  mess  shortly  after  the 
controls  are  removed  The  same  dreary 
cycle  will  return  again  unless  we  instill 
and  maintain  real  competition  in  key 
Industries. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  EX- 
AMINE ITS  CONTINUED  MEMBER- 
SHH'  LN  THE  UN. 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  tlic  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  FISHER  Mr  Speaker,  action  last 
night  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  approving  Communist 
Albania's  resolution  to  admit  Red  Clilna 
and  expel  the  Republic  of  Clilna,  must  be 
treated  as  a  major  victory  for  Commtmist 
forces  at  the  U.N.  level.  Yesterday  was 
a  day  of  rejoicing  for  the  Commimist  bloc 
and  for  the  Peking  regime  It  was  Indeed 
a  black  day  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  U.N  now  becomes  a  weak,  vacillat- 
ing, and  ineffective  agency.  In  view  of 
this  action,  and  this  precedent,  the  future 
ase  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  instru- 
mentality for  promotion  of  peace  and 
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prevention  of  war.  is  but  a  meaningless 
gesture. 

It  is  time  the  United  States  now  seri- 
ously reexamine  the  matter  of  Its  con- 
tinued membership  in  that  body  And,  in 
any  event,  financial  support  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  UN  budget  must  be  drasti- 
cally reduced.  Now  that  the  Communist 
influence  has  become  dominant  in  the 
U.N.  let  the  Commimist  nations  pay  in 
accordance  with  the  number  of  people 
they  claim  to  represent 

Another  thing:  The  United  Nations 
headquarters  should  be  moved  out  of  this 
country. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  TOQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  rense  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
an  unavoidable  conflict  in  my  schedule 
wliich  necessitated  that  I  be  in  my  dis- 
trict on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
October  14,1  was  not  pre.scnt  to  vote  on 
the  Moorhead  amendment  to  H.R.  10835 
and  the  bill  itself. 

If  present.  I  would  have  voted  "nay" 
on  roll  No.  299,  the  Moorhead  amend- 
ment, and  "yea"  on  roll  No  300.  the  vote 
for  final  passage  of  H  R.  10835. 


FLAG  OF  MANKIND  FLIES  AT  HALF 
MAST 

'  Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  I 

Mr.  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  world 
had  a  flag,  it  should  fly  at  half  mast 
today. 

Peace  and  freedom,  jiistice  for  all  men. 
has  suffered  a  blow  which  will  peril  peace 
for  otir  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren. The  United  Nations  has  voted  to 
expel  Taiwan  from  its  membership. 

We  have  here  an  example  of  stupidity 
which  is  beyond  comprehen.sion  A  na- 
tion that  has  abided  by  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations — a  charter  member 
of  an  organization  formed  with  a  fervent 
prayer  for  peace  for  all  mankind— lias 
been  thrown  out. 

It  Ls  not  just  Uie  Umted  Stales  that 
will  inevitably  suffer  from  tins  foolhardy 
act.  It  will  come  batk  to  plague  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  otlier  nalion.s  around 
the  world. 

We  have  seen  example  after  example 
of  tlip  foolhardiness  of  man  in  traveling 
the  seemingly  impassable  road  for  a  w  orld 
at  peace.  The  one  today  should  stand 
as  a  landmark. 

There  are  14  nuUion  humans  living 
on  Taiwan  There  are  many  nations  in 
the  United  Nations  with  populations  far 
less. 

Tlie  policy  of  the  U.N..  it  would  seem, 
has  l)een  to  admit  every  tiny  .state  on 
tlie  pretext  Uiat  all  nations  aliould  liave 
a  voice  in  this  international  forum.  But. 
uhen  it  came  to  Nationalist  China,  that 
tenet  went  out  the  window. 

As  I  ILstened  to  the  final  act  of  tragedy. 
I  could  not  help  but  think  of  how  manj 
of  those  delegates  were  actually  voting 


against    the    retention    of    Nationalist 
China  jast  to  slap  the  United  States  in 

the  face. 

This  is  the  De  Gaulle  syndrome  where  a 
nation  can  take  our  generosity  in  re- 
buiiduig  a  ravaged  land — after  having 
been  liberated  from  enslavement  in  two 
world  wars — and  mimediately  making 
every  effort  to  destroy  their  friend. 

This  is  no  tirade. 

This  is  said  on  a  note  of  sadness. 

It  is  a  dark  day  for  international  peace. 

Tlie  American  people  are  gomg  to  have 
to  stand  mighty  Ull  m  the  decade  ahead. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  suffer  many  in- 
dignities. It  would  seem,  because  the 
American  people  genuinely  seek  world 
peace. 

Here  at  home,  it  seems  there  are  those 
forces  tliat  continually  rave  at  the  fail- 
ings of  our  society  and  turn  their  backs 
on  much  worse  conditions  in  other  lands. 

How  long  can  our  Nation  continue  to 
fight  against  such  heartbreaking  inci- 
dents for  our  goal  of  world  peace? 

Just  as  long  as  we  endure — so  long  as 
we  have  life  and  breath. 

But,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
not  heartsick  at  the  ignorance  expressed 
by  little  mmds  at  the  U.N.  Monday  That 
folly,  just  as  the  folly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  will  come  back  to  haimt  man- 
kind. 

It  was  a  dark  day  for  those  who  genu- 
inely want  world  peace  and  freedom  for 
all  men  everywhere. 


A  NEW  ERA  OPENED  FOR  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

(Mr.  FRASER  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks I 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  seat- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  in  the  United  Nations 
will  open  a  new  era  full  of  opportunities 
and  challenges  for  the  United  Nations 
and  for  the  United  States.  With  a  positive 
American  response  to  these  opportu- 
nities and  challenges,  it  could  be  an  era 
of  more  effective  cooperation  among  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  On  the  other 
hand,  an  American  backlash  at  this  pomt 
could  aggravate  cold-war  tensions  which 
have  been  steadily  receding  for  several 
years. 

Yesterday's  vote  at  the  General  As- 
.sembly  will  be  interpreted  from  many 
points  of  view  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  vote  did  not  expel  a  member 
nation  of  the  U.N.  China  was  a  member 
before  yesterday's  vote  and  remains  a 
member  today  so  far  as  the  UJ<  is  con- 
cerned. The  General  Assembly's  decision 
was  to  replace  a  government  controllmg 
14  million  F>eople  on  Taiwan  with  one 
controlling  800  million  Chinese  as  rep- 
resentatives of  China. 

If  yesterday's  General  Assembly  ac- 
tion hsid  been  decided  by  a  handful  of 
votes,  there  might  he  .some  doubt  as  to 
world  opinion  on  the  subject  But  the  so- 
called  Albanian  resolution  received  over 
a  two-Uurds  majority— -a  clear  expres- 
sion of  world  opinion  And  altiiough  the 
United  States  worked  dillgrently  for  a 
solution  whicli  would  allow  both  Cliinese 
Governments  to  be  represented,  it  is  ob- 


vious that  our  recent  initiatives  to  Im- 
prove relations  with  Peking  had  the  ef- 
fect of  releasing  inhibitions  our  friends 
and  allies  m&y  have  had  about  support- 
ing Peking's  claim  to  exclusive  represen- 
tation of  China  in  the  United  Nations 

A  look  at  yesterday's  rollcall  shows 
clearly  that  without  the  support  of  gov- 
ernments very  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  the  Albanian  resolution  would 
not  have  passed  Probably  these  friends 
had  been  waiting  hoF>efully  for  some  sign 
of  a  tliaw  in  Sino-American  relations, 
and  when  the  thaw  came,  they  merely 
acted  to  facilitate  it. 

Tlie  great  opportunity  in  the  United 
Nations  now  is  to  bring  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Republic  into  a  system  of  interna- 
tional cooperation,  to  demon.'^trate  to 
that  government  that  decisioris  arrived  at 
jointly  by  nations  of  different  ideologies 
can  be  beneficial  to  the  Chinese  F>eople 
and  to  the  world  at  large  Americans  need 
not  fear  a  Chinese  "takeover"  of  the 
United  Nations  for  China  will  learn,  as 
the  United  States  has  learned,  that  no 
single  nation  can  dictate  policy  to  the 
other  130  members  of  the  world  organi- 
zation. 

American  interests  will  certainly  be 
confronted  with  great  challenges  in  the 
United  Nations,  perhaps  greater  than 
ever  before  We  will  find  ourselves  at 
odds  with  Peking  more  frequently  than 
we  were  with  Taipei,  and  this  problem 
will  be  particularly  acute  in  the  Security 
Council  But  a  Security  Council  which 
more  nearly  reflects  the  real  power  con- 
figuration in  the  world  today  will  be  bet- 
ter equipped  to  grapple  with  worldwide 
problems  of  peace  and  war 

The  United  States  could  ignore  both 
the  opportunities  and  challenges  of  the 
UJ^.'s  new  era  by  shirking  its  responsi- 
bilities there  Some  have  proposed  an  il- 
legal reduction  of  our  financial  contri- 
butions to  the  U.N  It  is  ironic  that 
among  those  urging  that  we  blackmail 
the  U.N  in  this  way  are  persons  who 
were  loudest  m  demanding  that  the  So- 
viet Union  and  France  pay  their  withheld 
contributions  to  the  Umted  Nations  dur- 
ing the  financial  crisis  of  the  last  decade 
A  reduction  of  Amencan  contnbuuons 
now  would  be  not  only  h.vpocritical  but 
entirely  inconsistent  with  this  country's 
longstanding  position  as  a  world  leader. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements  of  which 
I  am  chairman  has  arranged  for  Ambas- 
sador Bush  to  testify  at  a  heanng  next 
week.  This  will  provide  an  opportumty 
lor  interested  members  of  the  House  to 
discuss  thus  new  situation  in  the  United 
Nations  with  our  permanent  representa- 
tive there. 

It  is  my  tiope  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  support  new  and  con- 
tinuing Amencan  efforts  to  make  the 
United  Nations  an  effective  force  for  in- 
ternational peaceful  cooperation  in  tliis 
new  era 


BEVILL  PRAISES  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

'Mr  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permis-sion  to  addiesa  the  House  lor  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter 
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Mr  BEVTLL  Mr  Spoaker,  the  basis 
of  Aniencan  prosperity  and  American 
progress  is  clearly  the  success  of  our  pub- 
lic education  system,  and  a^  a  Member 
of  Congress.  I  am  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ments we  have  made  through  the  close 
cooperation  of  Congress  and  our  educa- 
tional institutions. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  American  Education  Week,  to 
express  my  admiration  for  our  public 
schools,  our  teachers  and  administrators; 
for  what  they  iiave  accomplished  to  date, 
and  what  they  currently  are  striving  to 
achieve. 

There  is  no  professional  group  of  peo- 
ple on  earth  who  works  harder  and  more 
conscientiously  than  our  teachers,  and 
no  other  group  who  has  more  daily  prob- 
lems with  which  to  cope  than  teachers 
in  the  public  schools. 

EXuring  this  sjjecial  week  of  recogni- 
tion, I  encourage  all  parents  and  in- 
terested citizens  to  ree.\amine  their  at- 
titudes toward  our  public  schools.  Edu- 
cation is  the  most  important  area  of  con- 
centration to  all  mankind.  Our  teachers 
need  and  deserve  the  full  suppo;:t  and  co- 
operation of  every  citizen. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  country. 
Congress  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  struggle  for  a  well-informed  Amer- 
ica, providing  land  grants  to  newly 
formed  States  for  use  in  the  interest  of 
public  education. 

The  1940's  witnessed  a  dramatic,  dif- 
ferent kind  of  commitment  of  the 
Congress  to  education.  Through  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944, 
the  "GI  bill  of  righUs,"  and  again 
through  the  "Korean  GI  bill.'  Congress 
assured  the  education  of  thoiosands  of 
veterans  who  had  interrupted  or  for- 
gone theirs  in  order  to  defend  their 
country. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  was  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  improve  educational  quality 
and  educational  opportunity  in  the 
Nation's  grade  and  high  schools. 

It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
local  and  State  education  agencies  draw 
up  their  own  programs  designed  to  meet 
their  problems.  In  this  way  we  hope  to 
assist  the  States  in  maintaining  lead- 
ership in  the  field  of  education. 

Congress  also  responded  to  public 
demands  for  higher  quality  and 
increased  accassibillty  in  hiKher  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country.  The  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965  contains  a 
number  of  provLsions  which  offer  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  both  op- 
portunity and  challenge.  Funds  are  au- 
thorized to  the  schools  to  improve  their 
library  facilities  and  to  train  greatly 
needed  librarians.  Funds  are  also  au- 
thorized for  the  improvement  of  under- 
graduate instruction  in  our  colleges. 

During  American  Education  Week,  it 
is,  I  believe,  most  appropriate  for  us 
to  take  a  moment  to  reflect  on  what  has 
been  done  and  to  establish  firm,  reach- 
able goals  for  what  we  wish  to  accom- 
plish in  the  future. 

In  any  case,  we  are  deeply  Indebted 
to  our  teachers  for  their  contributions 
to  the  progress  of  the  American  system 
of  education. 
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SEVEN  YEARS  AND  214  DAYS  AGO 
THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PRISONER 
OP  WAR 

'Mr  STKKS  askfd  and  was  Kiven  per- 
n)i.s.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  i 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Speaker,  7  years  and 
214  days  a^'o  the  fir^t  American  prisoner 
of  war  was  captured  by  Communist 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia  During  all  that 
time  our  country  lias  used  every  conceiv- 
able approach  to  obtain  the  release  of 
Americans  now  in  Communist  hands  and 
to  insure  better  treatment  for  them 
during  their  captivity.  All  this  has  been 
unavailing.  No  one  knows  how  many  of 
the  approximately  1,500  men  who  are 
missing  are  alive  In  Commimist  hands. 
No  one  knows  their  exact  condition.  We 
do  know  that  the  Communists  have 
heaped  infamy  upon  themselves  by  their 
inhuman  disregard  for  the  rights  of  these 
prisoners  and  for  the  feelings  of  the  wives 
and  families  who  maintain  lonely  vigil  In 
the  United  States. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  that  has  not 
t>een  said  in  this  long  and  continuing 
effort,  but  we  sliall  not  cease  in  that  ef- 
fort, and  I  hope  that  we  shall  never  for- 
get what  has  transpired.  We  now  have 
learned  in  full  measure  of  the  perfidy  of 
the  Commimists;  of  their  callous  disre- 
gard for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  human 
beings.  We  should  constantly  be  remind- 
ed that  any  action  now  or  henceforth 
which  glorifies  any  CommunLst  nation  is 
an  insult  to  those  unfortunate  Americans 
who  are  in  Communist  hands  and  a  dis- 
grace to  our  own  country. 


TIME  TO  LEAVE  A  SINKING 
SHIP 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  the  current 
debacle  in  the  United  Nations  shows  it  is 
now  time  for  the  United  States  to  get  out 
of  that  organization  and  to  get  the  UJ>J. 
out  of  the  United  States,  We  have  been 
deserted  by  our  friends  and  the  Commu- 
nists Jiave  taken  over  its  operations.  It 
can  .serve  no  further  useful  purpose  to- 
ward a  better  world. 

Tlie  expulsion  of  Nationalist  China  is 
an  inexcusable  act  and  should  not  be 
accepted  by  the  United  States.  No  na- 
tion has  been  expelled  l>efore  nor  has 
there  been  a  motion  for  expulsion.  The 
United  Nations  has  started  to  disinte- 
grate and  It  IS  time  for  tlie  United  States 
to  leave  a  sinking  ship. 

Wliether  or  not  the  United  States  re- 
mains in  the  United  Nations.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Ameruiin  pe<jple  will  tolerate 
continued  paymenUs  of  over  $300,000,000 
a  year  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  the 
United  Nations  The  State  i:)epartment  s 
estimate  on  the  amount  for  fiscal  year 
1971  was  $335  4  million  The  taxpayers 
have  never  been  fully  appri.sed  of  the 
gargantuan  contributions  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  make  They  do  not  realize 
the  United  States  is  paying  half  of  the 
total  o[3erating  costs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  and 


I  am  one  of  the  introducers  of  legislation 
to  accomplish  it.  We  should  not  pay  a 
penny  more  than  our  own  pro  rata  share 
according  to  tlie  population  of  United 
Nations  countries.  Such  a  formula  will 
cut  our  contributions  to  $.59  million  per 
year  and  Ru.ssia  which  now  pays  $42 
million  would  have  to  pay  $74  milLion. 
Newly  admitted  Red  China  would  be 
billed  for  $228  million. 

For  more  than  25  years,  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  have  been  carrying 
the  major  burden  for  United  Nations 
operations.  It  should  be  noted  in  1970, 
for  example,  it  cost  every  American — 
man,  woman,  and  child— $1.33  for 
United  Nations  operations  while  it  cost 
every  Russian  only  17  cents. 

This  means  the  average  American 
has  been  paying  almost  eight  times  the 
amoimt  paid  by  each  Russian.  The  Amer- 
ican pays  2'i  times  as  much  as  the 
Frenchman  and  1 '  ^  tunes  that  of  the 
citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  is  grossly  unfair  and  it  must  be 
stopped.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Con- 
gress to  reassess  the  U.S.  position  and  to 
take  steps  to  bi-ing  our  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  in  line  with  reality. 

At  present,  the  United  States  has  7.6 
percent  of  the  totiil  United  Nations  pop- 
ulation, yet  we  are  paying  half  of  the 
United  Nations  cost.  If  our  payments 
were  established  on  the  population  ratio 
formula,  the  United  States  would  pay 
$76  million  a  year  for  the  United  Nations 
instead  of  the  $335.4  million  it  is  esti- 
mated we  will  pay  in  1971.  Tlus  would 
be  a  saving  of  almost  $260  million  in 
1971.  With  Communist  China  admitted 
and  Nationalist  China  expelled,  the  U.S. 
population  percentaf;e  will  drop  to  5.9 
p)ercent  and  our  payment  would  be  only 
$59  million  a  year— a  saving  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  of  more  than  $275  million 
a  year. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  struggling  with 
an  economic  crisis,  and  there  are  in- 
creasing demands  for  better  health  care. 
education,  and  programs  for  the  elderly 
and  the  needy,  I  believe  we  can  begin  in 
no  better  place  than  the  United  Nations 
to  set  our  own  house  in  order. 


THE  REPUBLIC   OF  CHINA 

I  Mr.  DORN  a.sked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  shocked 
and  saddened  lo  see  the  Republic  of 
China,  a  devoted  and  dedicated  member 
of  the  United  Nations  for  25  years,  voted 
out  of  any  representation  in  the  United 
Nations  A.s.sembly.  a  free  government  of 
14  million  people  wlio  served  the  United 
Nations  in  the  cause  of  freedom  almost 
without  parallel  Really.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  a  "day  of  infamy.  '  Countries  cre- 
ated and  sustained  largely  by  U.S.  aid 
going  down  the  line  against  any  repre- 
sentation whatsoever  for  Taiwan  in  a 
representative  body,  thus  making  a 
mockery  of  Justice,  gratitude,  and  fair- 
ness. 

Mr,  Si)eaker.  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  headed 
by  Chiang  Kai-shek,  has  done  as  much 
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for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  to  oppose 
aggression  as  any  government  in  the 
modern  history  of  the  world.  Chiang 
fou>;lit  with  courage  aiic*  determination 
the  Japanese  mva-sion  of  Manciiuria  in 
1931.  He  received  no  iielp  from  tiie 
League  of  Nations  at  that  time,  although 
the  American  Secretary  of  War  Henry 
Stimson  ursed  that  action  be  taken 
against  this  stark-naked  aggression  or 
the  world  would  have  to  later  face  the 
con.sequence.s.  Subsequently,  following 
the  example  of  Japan.  HiUrr  invaded 
the  Rhineland  and  Mu.s.solini  invaded 
Ethiopia.  Again,  virtually  nothing  was 
done  by  the  League  and  the  tree  nations 
of  the  world. 

In  1937  the  warlords  of  Japan  struck 
China  again  with  aggression,  a  full -.scale 
naval,  land,  and  air  attack  Cluang  held 
out  valiantly  for  more  tlian  4  years  till 
Pearl  Harbor.  Cluna  ab.sorbed  unprece- 
dented punishment  and  provided  the 
time  nece.ssary  for  tlie  forces  of  freedom 
to  mobilize  Chiang  contmued  to  absorb 
the  pressure  of  hundreds  of  tliousands 
of  crack  Japane.se  troops  and  air  squad- 
rons Willie  we  concentrated  m  the  South 
Pacific  and  on  Eurot>e  Chiang  by  his 
unbelievable  tenacity  occupied  Julian  to 
the  extent  that  Red  Ras.sia  could  turn 
back  the  Nazi  onslaught  at  Moscow.  Had 
there  t>een  no  Chiang.  Japan  could  have 
attacked  Russia  simultaneously  with 
the  Nazis  and  Russia  would  have  been 
ciiished  and  the  war  lost  to  the  Allies. 
After  World  War  II  Chiang  fought  the 
Communists  who  were  equipped  witii 
Russian  and  Japanese  materials  of  war 
during  the  critical  days  of  the  Berlin 
airlift  and  the  Communist  threat  to 
Greece  and  Ttxrkey  After  the  mainland 
was  overrun  the  Republic  of  China  con- 
tinued its  resistance  on  Taiwan.  The  Re- 
public of  Cliina  offered  its  troops  to  the 
United  Nations  effort  to  repel  the  sin- 
ister, diabolical  Communist  invasion  of 
the  little  free  nation  of  South  Korea. 
Again,  Taiwan  offered  its  troops  to  the 
allied  cause  in  South  Vietnam. 

Taiwan  has  been  a  strong  bastion  of 
freedom.  Taiwan  is  a  model  of  tlie 
prudent  use  of  American  foreign  aid. 
Her  standard  of  living  lias  become  a 
model  for  the  Far  East.  Her  agricultural 
and  industrial  production  is  truly  phe- 
nomenal. Taiwan  has  been  a  model 
member  of  the  United  Nations — a  clas- 
sic example  of  the  principles  and  ideals 
as  originally  envisioned  by  the  United 
Nations.  To  be  voted  out  of  the  United 
Nations  largely  by  former  colonies  and 
nations  whose  freedom  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  United  States  and,  yes,  by 
the  long  struggle  of  the  Republic  of 
China  against  aggression,  is  a  tragedy  be- 
yond comprehension.  It  is  a  step  away 
from  peace,  justice,  and  fairness.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  United  States  to 
reevaluate  its  foreign  aid  program,  its 
stupendous  financial  support  of  the 
United  Nations  and  yes,  to  even  exercise 
its  veto  in  the  Security  Council  in  the 
cause  of  our  own  national  interest  and 
the  self-determination  of  free  people 
throughout  the  world. 


EXPULSION  OF  NATIONALIST  CHINA 
AND  ADMISSION  OF  RED  CHINA  A 
BLOW  TO  FREE  WORLD 

'Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter,  i 

Mr  MAT7IIS  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  feel  certain  that  a  great  number  of  our 
fellow  Americans  are  distressed  and 
deeply  concerned  over  the  action  taken 
last  night  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  The  admission  of  Red  China 
and  the  expulsion  of  Nationalist  China, 
a  cliai  ter  member  of  26  years,  is  a  blow 
to  the  free  world. 

It  IS  not  an  understatement  to  say  that 
the  United  States  has  carried  the  United 
Nations  on  its  back  for  too  long  now.  The 
load  grows  heavier  with  each  irresponsi- 
ble action. 

I  feel  tliat  the  time  has  come  to  re- 
assess our  country's  moral  and  financial 
.support  of  an  ineffective  and  irresponsi- 
ble body.  Why  should  America  continue 
to  furnish  more  than  one-third  of  the 
UN's  money?  If  the  Communists  and 
their  lackey  nations,  which  continue  to 
spring  forth  like  dandelions,  want  all  the 
privileges  of  niemt)ership.  let  them  pay 
an  equal  share  and  bear  equal  responsi- 
bility with  the  United  States. 

I  also  feel  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion must  shoulder  tlie  responsibility  for 
the  U.N.  action.  When  the  President  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  would 
vote  to  admit  Communist  China,  he 
opened  the  floodgates.  The  resulting  ac- 
tion could  be  foreseen  as  a  natural 
course  of  events. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  it  is  highly  ap- 
propriate for  each  Member  of  Congress 
to  ask  himself  this  question:  "Can  we 
continue  to  give  our  full  support  to  an 
organization  which  not  only  acts  against 
the  national  mterests  of  the  United 
States  but  also  fails  to  live  up  to  its  ob- 
ligations?" 

Tlie  administration  should  ask.  "How 
can  we  undo  what  has  been  done?" 


AMERICANS    FAVOR    PRAYER 

AMENDMENT 

•  Ml-.  LENNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reverend  Claud  Logan  Asbury,  pastor 
of  the  Gibson  Avenue  Baptist  Chmeh  in 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  is  a  dedicated  and  dis- 
tinguished constituent  of  mine.  His 
church  is  one  of  52  Baptist  churches  in 
the  Wilmington  Baptist  Association 
which  includes  New  Hanover  County 
and  five  adjoining  counties. 

On  July  21.  1970.  Reverend  Asbury  of- 
fered a  resolution  to  the  association 
calling  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
authorizing  voluntary  prayer  in  the 
public  schools  of  our  Nation  whicli  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  same  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  North  Carohna  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention representing  3.200  churches  with 
approximately  1  milhon  members.  Tliis 


action  was  taken  in  Greensboro,  N.C., 
inNovemt>er  1970. 

Some  misunderstanding  and  perhaps 
even  confusion  has  developed  among 
Baptists  as  the  result  of  what  appears 
to  be  a  reversal  of  position  on  the  part 
of  the  president  of  tlie  Soutiiem  Bap- 
tist Convention  By  letter  of  .^uly  27, 
1970.  Rev.  Claud  Asbury  advised  Dr.  Carl 
E.  Bates,  president  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  Wilmington  Baptist  A.s.sociation.  On 
August  17,  1970.  Dr.  Bates  acknowledged 
this  letter,  and  I  quote  from  saiue: 

Ttiank  you  for  your  thouglitful  letter   of 
July  27  and  for  the  enclosed  news  story.  I 
am  always  pleased  to  Icnow  of  sucti  action 
May  our  Lord  continue  to  richly  bless  and 
use  you  is  my  earnest  prayer. 

So  it  came  as  quite  a  shock  to  leani 
later  that  Dr.  Bates  had  changed  his 
position  and  is  now  writing  Members  of 
Congress  urging  them  to  vote  against  the 
resolution  that  is  presently  scheduled 
for  consideration  on  November  8. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
we  should  as  Members  of  Congress  take 
any  legislative  position  except  what  is  in 
our  total  national  interest  Wiiile  some 
Members  have  advised  me  that  prayer  is 
still  continued  in  some  of  our  public 
schools,  the  fact  remains  that  many  of 
our  State  school  oflBcials  and  many  of 
our  local  school  boards  are  rigidly  adher- 
ing to  what  they  have  been  advised  is  the 
intent  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  outlaw- 
ing prayer  in  our  public  school  system. 

Why  not  settle  this  perplexing  ques- 
tion by  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  au- 
tliorizing  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Then,  after  action  by  both  branches  of 
the  Congress,  the  people  of  our  Nation. 
through  the  general  assemblies  of  our  50 
sovereign  States,  can  make  what  is  right- 
fully their  decision  on  this  question. 


ANOTHER  COMMUNIST  VICTORY  IN 

THE  U.N. 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  reeling  in  shock  and  dis- 
belief over  the  announcement  of  the  lat- 
est betrayal  of  another  free  world  gov- 
ernment, the  Nationalist  Chinese,  a 
charter  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

Expulsion  of  Nationalist  China  by  the 
United  Nations,  the  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's persona]  diplomacy,  has  fiuthered 
tiie  cause  of  international  communism. 
Many  are  wondering  if  this  explains  Herr 
Kissinger's  delayed  departure  from  Pei- 
ping — to  celebrate  the  admission  of  the 
Red  Chinese  Communist  Party  to  the 
"U.N.  peacemaking  organization  "  and  to 
offer  his  personal  assistance  in  arranging 
diplomatic  quarters  for  another  army  of 
Communist  U.N.  bureaucrats  in  New- 
York  City. 

The  United  Nations  and  Red  China 
merit  one  another.  I  only  regret  that  the 
same  U.N.  bureaucrats  did  not  vote  to 
move  their  shouting  headquarters  to  Pei- 
ping  so  that  they  would  benefit  by  the 
experience  of  li\1ng  and  operating  within 
the  confines  of  a  Communist  nation. 
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Transferral  of  the  United  Nations  to 
Red  China  would  help  solve  the  New 
Yoric  housing  problem,  reduce  ihe  crime 
rate,  and  even  help  Red  China  Increase 
its  per  capita  iiicorne.  Certainly  the 
American  people  can  use  their  money 
more  advantageously  in  liieir  own  do- 
mestic programs  than  by  squunderUig  It 
In  continuing  to  support  the  United 
Nations. 

I  include  the  list  of  voting  nations  and 
the  arrearages,  by  nation,  on  their  U.N. 
accounts  follow : 

UJ7.  Roll-Calls  on  China 

trNiTEO  Nations.  N.T.,  Oct.  25. — Following 
are  two  roll -coll  votes  taken  ia  the  General 
Assembly  tonight  on  seating  Communist 
China  and  expelling  Nationalist  China. 

ON  TWO-THIRDS   REQOIREMINT 

Resolution  declaring  the  expulsion  of  Na- 
tionalist China  an  "Important  matter"  and 
thus  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  rather  than 
a  simple  majority  passage. 

tn  favor — 55 

Argentina,  Australia.  Bahrain.  Barbados, 
Bolivia.  Brazil,  Cambodia,  Central  Africa  Re- 
public, Chad.  China.  Colombia.  Congo 
(Klnah.),  Costa  Rica.  Dahomey.  Dominican 
Republic.  El   Salvador,  FIJI.  Oabon.  Oambla. 

Ghana.  Greece.  Guatemala,  Haiti.  Hon- 
duras, Indonesia.  Israel.  Ivory  Coast.  Ja- 
maica, Japan.  Jordan.  Lebanon.  Lesotho.  Ll- 


t-erla.      I.iiXfnifH.urv;.      Mnduga.-i<'ar.      Malawi. 
Maurllm.s.  Mexico 

New  Zealand.  Nicaragua,  Niger.  Panama. 
Paraguay,  Phlllpploes.  Portugal.  Rwanda. 
Saudi  Arabia,  South  Africa.  Spain.  Swazi- 
land, Thailand,  United  States.  Upper  VolU. 
Uruguay.  Venezuela. 

OpTpoaed — S9 

Afghanistan.  Albania,  Algeria.  Bhulan, 
Britain,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Burundi,  Byelo- 
russia. Cameroon.  Canada.  Ceylon,  Chile. 
Congo  (Braziza),  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia.  r>en- 
mark,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Equatorial  Guinea. 

Ethiopia,  Finland,  Prance.  Guinea,  Guy- 
ana, Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  Iraq.  Ireland. 
Kenya,  Kuwait,  Libya,  Malaysia.  Mall,  Mau- 
ritania, Mongolia.  Nepal,  Nigeria. 

Norway.  Pakistan.  Peru,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Sierra  Leone,  Singapore.  Somalia.  So.  Ye- 
men. Soviet  Union.  Sudan.  Sweden,  Syria, 
Tanzania.  Trlnldad/Tobago.  Uganda.  Ukraine, 
Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Zambia. 

Abstentiont — 15 

Austria,  Belgium,  Botswana,  Cyprus.  Iran. 
Italy.  Laos,  Malta,  Morocco,  Netherlands. 
Qatar,  Senegal.  Togo,  Tunisia.  Turkey. 

Absent.   Maldives.   Oman. 

ON    SEATING    PKXINa 

Resolution  to  seat  Communist  China  and 
expel  Nationalist  China. 

tn  favor — 75 
Afghanistan.     Albania.     Algeria.     Austria. 
Belgium,  Bhulan,  Botswana.  Bulgaria,  Burma, 


Burundi,  Byelorussia,  Cameroon,  Canada, 
Ceylon.  Chile.  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
mark, Ecuador,  Egypt.  Eq.  Guinea.  Ethiopia. 
Finland.  Prance.  Ghana.  Guinea. 

Guyana.  Hungary,  Iceland.  India.  Iran. 
Iraq.  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Kenya,  Kuwait. 
Laos.  Libya,  Malaysia,  Mall.  Mauritania.  Mex- 
ico. Mongolia.  Morocco.  Nepal.  Netherlands. 
Nigeria,  Norway.  P»aklstan.  Congo  (Brazza), 
Peru. 

Poland,  PortugaJ,  Rumania,  Rwanda,  Sen- 
egal, Sierra  Leone,  Singapore.  Somalia. 
Southern  Yemen.  Soviet  Union.  Sudan.  Swe- 
den. Syria.  Tanzania.  Togo.  Trlnldad-Tobago, 
Tunisia.  Turkey.  Uganda,  Ukraine.  Briuin, 
Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Zambia. 
Op-posed — 3S 

Australia,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Cambodia,  Cent. 
Afr.  Republic,  Congo  (Klnsh.),  Costa  Rica, 
Dahomey,  Dominican  Rep.,  El  Salvador, 
Gabon. 

Gambia,  Guatemala.  Haiti.  Honduras.  Ivory 
Coast.  Japan.  Lesotho,  Liberia,  Madagascar. 
Malawi,  Mall,  New  Zealand. 

Nicaragua.    Niger,    Paraguay,    Philippines, 
Saudi  Arabia.  South  Africa,  Swaziland,  United 
States,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 
Abstentions — 17 

Argentina,  Bahrain,  Barbados,  Colombia, 
Cyprus.  FIJI,  Greece,  Indonesia.  Jamaica.  Jor- 
dan, Lebanon.  Luxembourg.  Mauritius,  Pan- 
ama, Qatar,  Spain.  Thailand. 

Absent — 3 

China,  Maldives.  Oman. 


SUMMARY  AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1971-COLlECTIONS  AND  ARREARAGES  FOR  1970  AND  PRIOR  VEARS  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  ACCOUNTS  FOR  THE  REGULAR  BUDGET    WORKING 

CAPITAL  FUND,  EMERGENCY  FORCE  AND  THE  CONGO  i 


BALANCE  DUE 

,  1970  AND  PRIOR  YEARS,  JUNE  30,  1971 
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Members  (126)  > 


fegular 
budget 


UNEF 


United  Kingdom 

United  States $948,743      •    1 

Upper  VolU- 92,258 

Uiuguay 223.298 

Venezuela 632,  885 

Yemen 165. 750 


UNOC 


Balance    due 

1970  and 

prior  yean 


$383,300  $283,300 

188,096  2,136.839 

19,936              $14,145  126.339 

54.  388                97. 662  375.  348 

32.298 665,183 

45,299             43,602  254,651 


MemUrs  (126)  • 


Regular 
budget 


UNEF 


UNOC 


Balance    due 

1970  and 
prior  years 


Yugoslavia $7,59«  $333,269       .    $340,867 

Zambia 

Total »45,0i6,950        49,520,995        82,092,029        176,699.974 

Members  In  arrears 53  65  56  7S 


■  Source:  Information  at  of  June  30, 1971,  supplied  by  the  United  Nations. 
>  The  number  of  members  <126)  excludes  Fiji,  admitted  to  membership  by  the  25th  General 
Assembly.  October  13, 1970. 


*  China  deficit  includes  assessment  on  mainland  China. 

<  This  amount  is  the  difference  between  the  original  apportionment  for  1967  and  the  amount  paid 
by  the  United  States  toward  its  share  of  revised  estimates  of  1967  costs. 


U.N.  ACTION  ON  THE  TWO  CHINAS 

(Mr  PASSMAN  a-sked  and  was  given 
pcrmi.shion  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
iiiinut*.  to  revi.s-e  and  extt-nd  his  rcmark.s 
and  itulude  extianeou.s  matter,' 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
wanted  to  be  popular  m  n\\  congressiunal 
disiru't  ternporarii.v.  I  know  what  I 
shiouid  say.  but  I  am  not  necessarily  in- 
terested in  popuJanty  at  this  time.  I  am 
interested  m  doing  what  i.s  right  and 
that  IS  what  I  siiall  do  whether  it  pleases 
or  displea^ses  my  friends  and  colleaKues. 

We  have  only  one  peacekeeping  orga- 
nization in  the  world,  as  bad  as  it  may 
be,  and  that  is  the  U.N.  I  do  not  like 
many  of  the  tilings  that  are  happeninK 
m  the  U.N,  I  am  just  as  disap[X)inted  a.s 
many  of  my  colleagues  about  the  fact 
tiiat  our  solid  and  dei>endable  ally,  the 
K'lvernment  of  Clnang  Kai-shek,  has 
been  ex{>elled  from  the  U.N,,  but  I  do 
luH  believe  we  should  advo<'ate  abcjhshing 
tlie  UN,  simply  because  of  this  one  dis- 
appointment. Rather.  I  believe  we  should 
limit  our  contribution  to  tJie  UN.  to  the 
percentage  of  the  previou.sly  agreed  upon 
formula,  and  not  a  nickel  more  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  ever  again  make  a  con- 
tribution Kreatcr  than  tlie  amount  agreed 
upon  originally,  and  if  the  other  nations 
do  not  put  up  their  share  to  pay  for  the 
U  N  s  operation,  then  close  it  down. 

But.  to  stand  here  in  the  well  of  the 
Hou.se  and  advocate  pulling  out  of  the 
U.N.  and  kicking  the  U.N  out  of  the 
country  would  only  be  yielding  to  a  tem- 
porary impulse  and  to  our  enemies'  de- 
sire. It  is  lime  to  stop.  look,  and  listen, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  be  one  of  those 
to  condemn  the  President  I  believe  our 
President  is  working  to  bring  about  world 
I>eace.  and  that  is  what  we  all  want.  We 
should  wait  for  the  results  of  his  efforts 
and  not  criticize  prematurely  because  of 
our  shock  and  disappointment  over  the 
events  of  last  evening, 

I  could  not  be  more  i.)ro-Nationalist 
China  if  I  were  made  an  honorary  citizen 
of  that  country  I  am  shocked  and  dis- 
appointed because  of  last  night's  events 
which  establish  the  fact  that  I  have  long 
pointed  out,  that  you  cannot  buy  friends. 
Those  we  helped  the  most,  voted  against 
us  the  loudest.  They  have  betrayed  our 
trust  after  .squandering  our  wealth 

Before  advocating  the  abolishment  of 
the  U.N..  we  should  first  try  to  make  a 
real  peacekeeping  organization  out  of  it. 
We  should  sub.sequently  insist  that  Na- 
tionalist China  be  returned  to  the  UN. 
and.  failing  in  our  honest  efforts,  then  it 
would  be  time  to  wind  down  an  unwleldly, 
political,  antl-.American  organization. 


Mr,  speaker,  without  a  doubt,  there 
has  been  more  real  progress  m  the  direc- 
tion of  a  sound  economy  and  freedom 
made  in  Nationalist  China  than  in  any 
other  country  m  the  face  of  the  earth 
during  the  same  period  of  time.  It  is 
indeed  regrettable  that  this  terrible  thiiig 
has  hai)pened  to  this  great  and  depend- 
able ally,  but  criticism  alone  will  not 
undo  the  wrong.  That  will  require  cool 
dchberation  and  wise  counsel.  Short  of 
tliis.  all  nations  sooner  or  later  will  be 
doomed. 


to    subsidize    "deadbeat    democrax;y"    in 
the  U.N. 


CONGRESS    SHOUI.D    TAKE   ACTION 
TO    RESTORE    EQUITY    TO    U.N. 

fMr.  MICHEX  a.>ked  arid  was  given 
IJennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and   include   extraneous   matter.) 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  hght 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions over  the  weekend.  I  believe  that 
this  Congress  now  should  take  some  ac- 
tion to  restore  equity  to  tiiat  world  body 

We  recogiuze  tliat  many  are  disap- 
Iiomted  by  the  voting  on  the  China  ques- 
tion. But.  beyond  that  action,  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  as  a  body  is  itself  in  a  ques- 
tionable status.  It  IS  nearly  bankrupt. 
Despite  this,  it  is  asking  the  United 
Stat-es  for  a  $20  million  donation  to  ex- 
pand its  operatioiis  m  New  York,  I  be- 
lieve it  IS  time  we  faced  the  facts  on  the 
UN,  and  its  fiscal  .sliambles. 

There  are  76  nations  in  debt  U.)  the 
U  N — -well  over  two- thirds  of  lUs  mem- 
l>ers)np.  Why  are  they  allowed  to  vote' 
How  can  a  body  call  itself  a  world  or- 
ganization when  its  member  nations  re- 
nege on  their  dues  and  assessments  for 
the  peacekeeping  oi.>eratioiis  tliat  the 
UN  conducts 

The  United  Nations  is  m  hock  to  the 
tune  of  $176,699,974,  The  Soviet  Un- 
ioii  owes  nearly  half  of  that  sum. 

I  believe  tliat  before  we  authorize  one 
more  peniiy  of  U.S  taxpayers  money  to 
the  U,N..  we  in  Congress  have  the  obli- 
gation to  demand  a  full  accounting,  and 
to  demand  that  the  U  N  collect  its  dues, 
or  conduct  .some  more  voting  and  expel 
members  who  are  delinquent  m  paying 
those  dues. 

If  the  UN  is  goinij  to  determine  the 
status  of  Nations  m  the  world  by  its  votes. 
It  should  be  a  fiscally  sound,  credible  or- 
ganization. Until  the  Commuinst  bloc, 
which  owes  a  grand  total  of  $118,753,898 
and  other  delinquents  pay  up.  the  United 
States  has  no  business  socking  our  tax- 
payers for  another  penny  Let  us  face  re- 
ality, as  those  who  sought  the  one-China 
solution  like  to  say.  let  us  liot  continue 


TOCKS  ISLAND  D.^M  SUSPENSION 
OF  CONSTRUCTION 

'Mr.  Du  PONT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  mclude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PU  PONT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  hap- 
py to  learn  on  Friday  of  the  decision 
of  tlie  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  the  Amiy  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
suspend  CMnstruction  of  the  Tocks  Island 
Dam  pending  fuither  study 

On  July  27,  I  stood  before  this  House 
and  asked  for  the  withholding  of  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  build  a  dam  that  could 
turn  out  to  be  detrimental  to  our  envi- 
ronment. I  was  not  then  and  am  not  now 
against  the  construction  of  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam,  per  se 

I  only  felt  we  would  do  well  to  .study 
all  information  that  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  tis  regarding  the  dam's  possible 
effect  on  the  Delaware  River,  its  pollu- 
tion and  its  marine  life.  We  were  told 
that  evening  that  this  project  had  been 
studied  to  death.  Indeed  it  has,  but  we 
still  do  not  have  tlie  answers.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  followed  the  policy  of 
"spend  now:  study  later  " 

I  stocxi  pretty  much  alone  that  night, 
and  the  funding  passed  the  Hoase  be- 
fore the  environment  im.pact  st^tem.ents 
liad  e\en  been  filed  I  still  feel  the  ."lame 
way  about  the  Tocks  Lsland  pro.iect.  and 
fortunately  the  Council  on  Environ - 
mental  Quality  share?  my  concern.  They 
have  requested  more  studies,  and  have 
request«l  that  they  be  com.pleted  before 
we  do  something  to  Delaware  and  other 
States  that  we  cannot  undo  or  correct 
with  a  recorded  teller  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  House, 

On  Friday  I  learned  that  the  Council 
on  Environment,al  Qualit.v  had  requested 
an  immediate  halt  m  construction  of  ttie 
$260  million  Tocks  Island  Dam  on  the 
upjier  Delaware  near  Stroudsburg  Pa  I 
al.so  learned  that  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers acceded  to  this  request  I  strongly 
support  CEQ's  stand 

Just  prior  to  learning  of  CEQ's  a.nion. 
I  had  sent  a  letter  to  RtLssell  Tram, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  to  recommend  an  imi- 
m.ediate  halt  to  the  project  I  pointed  out 
that  the  enMronmental  impact  statement 
recently  filed  by  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers confirms  the  probability  of  seri- 
oas  environment  coitsequences  should 
the    dam    be    constructed    as    presently 
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planned  It  would  contradict  national  en- 
vironmental p«hcy  to  proceed  knowing 
tJiat  serious  problem*  ejci.st. 

In  a  special  report  prepared  by  Jack 
McCormick  Associates  of  Devon,  Pa  ,  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  it  wa.s  revealed 
that  the  probability  of  cultural  cutrophi- 
catiun  of  the  impounded  waters  behind 
the  dam  could  seriously  oiidanger  many 
of  the  uses  of  the  proposed  multipurpose 
dam.  According  to  the  report — 

Without  positive  and  IxmnedUite  action, 
the  potential  for  the  onset  of  accelerated 
caltural  eutrophlcation  during  the  early 
stage  of  reservoir  operation  is  a  real  and 
serious  threat  to  the  full  use  of  the  impound- 
icent  for  the  multiple  purposes  cited  for 
Its  Justification. 

"Cultural  eutrophlcation"  is  a  term 
used  to  describe  the  growth  of  algae  and 
ether  plant  life  in  nutrient- rich  water, 
especially  when  stagnant.  The  report 
cites  upstream  pollution.  e.'si>ecially  of 
poultry  wa5te  a.,  a  prime  rau.se  of  thl;^ 
phenomenon 

I  pieviouKly  questioned  the  comjres- 
sional  funding  of  the  proposed  dam  in 
July  before  the  environmental  impact 
statements  were  filed  iu^  required  by  law 
At  that  time  I  said 

I  am  opposed  to  setting  '.ip  n  r.imprehen- 
Blve  program  for  studying  p^iKRibl'-  lutrmful 
envlronxBectal  oonsequemes  >i  iiuijor  Fed- 
eral projects,  ae  now  r'"qulr«»1  by  law,  and 
then  goUig  ahead  and  tipproprining  the 
construction  money  before  we  even  see  the 
reports.  That's  really  saying.  "You  go  ahead 
and  study  it,  but  we're  going  to  buUd  it 
anyiray."  That  ]ust  doesn't  make  sense. 

The  report  was  a  perfect  example  of 
■what  hapi^ens  with  this  type  of  ap- 
proach. We  went  ahead  and  appropri- 
ated the  money,  and  now  we  find  out  a 
major  proWera  exists.  I  have  already  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  require 
Congress  to  have  these  reports  before 
aj>proprialinfi  tlie  money,  not  after. 

The  corps  liad  recommended  prcx^eed- 
ing  with  construction.  In  spiLc  of  tlie 
dangers  cited  in  the  report — hopmy  an- 
swers could  be  found  as  coiisLruction 
proceeds.  That  is  an  outrageous  reconi- 
mendation;  it  Is  rej)eaLin«  t2ie  same  er- 
ror: build  now.  study  later.  The  Army 
Corps  of  EiiKineeis  seem  to  have  been 
going  hell-bent  for  leather  to  build  this 
dam.  regardless  of  the  consequence*. 
Why  did  not  tlie  corps  discover  tliese 
probleois  before?  The  dam  ha.s  been  au- 
thortied  since  1962.  Tlir  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  is  responsible  for  find- 
ing the  answer  to  water  quality  prob- 
lems In  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Where 
have  they  been?  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
that  we  have  come  so  far  dowrn  the  road 
toward  construction,  and  now  we  find  out 
a  major  problem  exists  affecting  the  via- 
biUty  of  the  entire  project.  We  must 
have  answers,  and  we  must  have  answers 
before  another  dollar  of  taxpayers' 
money  is  spent  on  a  $260  million  project 
which  strong  evidence  suggests  may  not 
work.  I  have  asked  for  an  immediate 
halt  to  the  project  to  get  these  answers, 
and  I  am  glad  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  acceded  to  CEQs  request. 

TliLs  project  emphasizes  the  need  for 
the  legislation  I  Introduced  in  Congress 
a  week  ago.  It  emphasizes  the  need  for 
strengthened  procedures  for  studying  tlie 


environmental  Impact  of  Federal  proj- 
ects The  Congress  must  have  tlie  benefit 
of  impact  studies  beforF  it  appropriates 
milions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  My  legisla- 
tion would  Insure  that  all  environmental 
data  available  on  a  project  would  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congrcs.s 
early  in  the  legislative  process,  not  after 
tlie  fact. 


A  DAY  IN  INFAMY 

(Mr  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  aiwi  to  revise  suid  extend  his  re- 
marks ' 

Mr  WV'M.XN  Mr  Spe.iker.  yesterday  s 
UN  vote  to  oast  Taiwan  and  seat  Com- 
munist China  l.s  living  proof  of  tlie  ridic- 
ulousness of  UN  voting  which  stives  the 
same  vote  t-o  tiny  countries  su'  h  as  the 
Cun^o,  or  Guyana  or  Kuwait,  a.s  it  does 
to  the  United  StaU^s  of  America  It  is  rea- 
sonable tr>  predict  that  future  United 
Nations  voting  p>attern.s  will  be  increas- 
inslv  adverse  to  U  8   interests 

But  more  is  involved  in  ttie  ouster  of 
Taiwan  by  the  UN.  than  an  un.sound  vot- 
ing structure.  While  admission  of  Red 
China  has  been  urged  by  steadily  increas- 
ing numbers  of  nations  for  some  years 
now,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  U.N. 
should  have  voted  to  out>t  Taiwan,  or 
more  particularly  that  the  United  States 
should  Eto  along  with  thi.';  Taiwan  has 
been  loyal  to  the  I'nited  States  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  It  ha.s  stood 
with  us  tlirough  thick  and  thm.  It  built 
itself  up  and  took  itself  off  our  foreign 
aid.  It  has  looked  always  to  America  as 
Its  ally. 

The  Communist  regime  of  mainland 
China  has  committed  untold  crimes 
against  the  Chmese  people  It  was  con- 
ceived in  slaughter  and  piflage  It  thrives 
on  anti-Americanism  from  constant 
prot>apanda  to  presently  aiding  in  the 
killing  of  .Americans  defendinf:^  the  inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
United  States  can  tolerate  the  deliberate 
expulsion  of  an  ally  and  it~s  replacement 

by  an  enemy.  For  this  country  tn  arcrpt 

this  is  to  proclaim  to  5tll  the  world  the 
wortliles-sness  of  any  country  remaining 
loyal  to  the  United  States  of  America 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress are  now  questioning  our  continued 
participation  tn  the  United  Nations.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  integrity  as  a  Nation 
is  at  stake  Ijefore  all  the  world 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
(Mr.  HUNT  ai^ked  and  was  given  jjer- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  rense  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  of  course,  today  are  fociised 
on  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  should  come  as  no  great  surprise  to  us 
that  the  Communist-dominated  organ 
known  as  the  United  Nations  has  finally 
sujiplantcd  the  flag  tliat  formerly  flew  on 
their  flag  ;k)1c  with  banner  displaying  tlie 
Hammer  and  SickJe. 

To  admit  Red  Cliina  Ls  a  travesty  of 
justice.  T*ipy  were  condemned  as  aggres- 
sors in  1&52  in  Uie  Korean  conflict,  and 


to  my  knowledge  have  never  been  re- 
moved How  soon  we  forget  Red  China 
as  hordes  in  that  conflict  and  tlie  Ameri- 
can lives  they  took. 

They  never  made  application  for  ad- 
mission to  the  U.N.  They  have  been 
forced  into  it  by  default  not  by  Iheir  own 
requp.st.  by  somebody  holding  a  shotgim 
to  our  heads. 

We  are  deserting  our  allies  right  and 
left.  We  have  made  a  mockery  of  the  en- 
tire democratic  process  for  smaller  na- 
tions who  have  been  our  friends.  We 
have  dropped  one  of  our  great  friends. 
the  Taiwanians.  We  should  now  abolish 
the  entire  sliam  or  at  least  make  the 
Commies  pay  their  way 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.   JOHN  M.   SAYRE 

(Mr.  LANDGREBE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wT&h 
to  extend  a  word  of  greeung  lo  oiir  visit- 
ing Chaplain  fur  today.  Rev  Julin  Mil- 
ton Sayre.  who  lias  retired  alter  26  years 
WTth  ttie  U.S.  Army,  wiUi  the  runk  of 
colonel,  and  who  has  now  settled  down 
III  my  hometown  and  i.s  tlie  minister  of 
the  UmU'd  Methodist  Church,  Valpa- 
raiso. Ind.  He  has  taken  a  very  active  role 
in  community  and  church  affairs  He  is 
a  very  fine  gentleman,  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly l^appy  to  welcome  hun  here  to- 
day; also.  I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Latch  for 
ills  cooperatiMi. 


WHEN   THE  BATTLE  WAS  LOST  AT 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

<  Mr  SCIfMlTZ  asked  and  w  as  given 
permis.sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
i-emarks^ 

Mr  SCHMrrz  Mr  Speaker,  my  reac- 
tion to  the  United  Nation.s  action  of  last 
niRht  was  about  the  same  as  after  I  wit- 
nessed a  professional  wrestling  match. 
Wliat  we  saw  was  a  show  The  decision 
which  dotirmined  th"^  outcf)me  of  last 
night's  pala  wa.s  madr  lone  auo. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  lost  the  battle, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  when  Kissinger 
came  to  'Washini't/m 

As  a  military  o^icer  I  will  say  this: 
When  one  fights  a  battle  on  the  wroiig 
battlet^round.  one  should  not  be  too  sur- 
pri.sed  when  he  loses. 

If  we  are  going  to  pull  out  all  of  the 
Stops,  to  pull  all  of  the  strings  to  keep 
Taiwan  in  the  United  Nation.s,  why  not 
do  the  same  thing  to  keep  Red  China 
out? 

How  can  the  small  nations  of  the  world 
take  us  .seriously  as  fr:ends  of  free  China 
when  Kissinger  is  in  Peking  and  when 
t.hc  President  is  planning  a  trip  to  China? 
How  can  tli'-y  take  us  seriously  on  a  "two 
China"  policy  when  on  the  one  hiiiid  we 
are  smiling  at  the  Communist  overlords 
who  have  700  nrulllon  people  held  under 
bondage  and  at  the  same  time  are  asking 
the  .small  nations  to  rjb  them  the  wrong 
way  just  once  for  us,  to  keep  Taiwan  In? 
I  do  not  believe  anione  took  our  position 
too  seriously. 

We  should  not  be  too  surprised  when 
we  lose  under  these  conditions.  As  I  say. 
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the  battle  was  not  lost  last  night  but  was 
lost   when   we   started   on   this   insane 

policy. 

OUSTER  OF  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA  FROM  U.N. 

(Mr,  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  tlie  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL  Mr  Sj^eaker,  last  night,  the 
Republic  of  China  was  ousted  from 
membership  In  the  United  Nations.  I 
submit  to  you  that  that  action  not  only 
flouted  the  spirit  of  the  world  body,  but 
was  in  fact  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
its  own  charter.  I  am  sad  to  report  that 
in  my  opinion,  tlie  question  is  now  open 
as  to  whether  or  not  that  organization 
should  be  permitted  to  survive,  or  at 
least,  should  this  Nation  continue  to  be 
a  party  to  ius  deliberations? 

Tlie  Reputollc  of  China  us  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  UN.,  and  has  never 
violated  any  of  the  conditions  of  mem- 
bership. Can  the  same  be  said  for  others? 
Was  it  not  a  charter  meml>er,  the  Soviet 
Union  that  invaded  Hungary  and  later 
Czechaslovakia''  Was  it  not  the  charter 
members.  Great  Britain  and  France  who 
invaded  Egypt  in  1963''  Was  it  not  the 
same  U.N.  Uial  branded  Communist 
China  as  an  aggressor  dunng  the  Korean 
war?  What  acts  of  aggre.ssion  has  the 
Republic  of  China  committed  upon  their 
neighbors?  Tlie  answer  is  none. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  its  repre- 
sentatives have  sat  continuously  since  its 
fovmding.  Tlie  U.N.  Charter  provides 
that  all  expulsions  and  admissions  mu.>t 
be  initiated  by  the  Security  Council  be- 
fore action  can  be  taken  by  the  General 
Assembly.  In  the  Council,  the  permanent 
members  hold  a  veto  over  .such  actions, 
and  we  can  be  certain  that  the  Republic 
of  China  would  certainly  have  used  it. 

The  leadership  of  Communist  China 
has  never  sought  membership  in  the 
United  Nations,  why  then  has  it  been 
offered? 

What  must  be  the  thoughts  of  the  new 

and  emerging  nations  whose  only  inter- 
national debating  forum  is  the  General 
Assembly,  can  their  seats  so  easily  be 
taken  away  by  whim  or  design?  I  fear 
that  the  precedent  has  been  set. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  number  of  years  ago.  1 
served  as  a  representative  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  World  Health  Organization, 
I  have  watched  .since  that  time  the  United 
states  provide  the  bulk  of  the  funding 
for  the  WHO.  I  have  also  watched  the 
Republic  of  China  do  its  part.  Will  the 
leadership  of  Red  China  be  so  benevo- 
lent? 

In  view  of  the  actions  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  last  night,  I 
feel  it  is  time  that  this  Nation  reviewed 
once  again  its  commitment  to  world 
peace  and  determine  if  in  fact  the  United 
Nations,  on  the  basis  of  last  night's  vote, 
is  still  an  instrument  dedicated  to  that 
goal. 

CHIEFS    COME.    GO,    NOTHING 
CHANGES   IN   BUREAUCRACY 

'Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliie 


point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  in 
the  October  16,  1971,  Daily  Oklahoman 
written  by  Mr.  Allan  Cromley  entitled 
"Chiefs  Come.  Go.  Nothing  Changes  in 
Bureaucracy."  points  out  the  ineptitude, 
lack  of  initiative,  and  lack  of  imagina- 
tion in  our  Federal  bureaucracy.  The  ar- 
ticle points  out  how  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  H.  R  Gross  of  Iowa,  is  con- 
sistently fighting  to  protect  the  U.S.  in- 
terests abroad  when  many  in  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  stand  piously  by  with 
hands  folded  refusing  to  look  out  for 
these  interests.  Congressman  Gross  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  sUnd  and  for  his 
continual  struggle  to  protect  and  to 
look  out  for  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  The  article  follows: 

Chiefs  Come,  Go,  Nothing  Changes  pt 

BtTREAUCRACY  ^ 

(By  Allan  Cromley) 

Washington.— It  was  1971,  the  Nixon  era, 
but  what  toolt  place  In  a  small  congressional 
committee  room  Friday  seemed  more  like 
something  out  ofI  the  days  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy or  Lyndon  B   Johnson. 

Ttie  antagonists  were  a  "striped  pants  " 
State  Department  official  and  a  conservative 
Republican  congressman, 

Tlie  Issue  was  tl.S  policy  toward  countries 
unfriendly  tow.-u-d  the  United  States — In  this 
partlcuisir  case,  Chile. 

Aiut  the  moral  of  it  all,  if  any,  was  that 
presidents  come  and  go,  but  nothing  ever 
really  changes  In  the  U.S.  bureaucracy. 

The  administration  witness,  defending  the 
department's  placid  acceptance  of  Chilean 
expropriation  of  American  copper  companies, 
was  Charlee  A  Meyer.  53-year-old.  Harvard- 
educated  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  in- 
ter-American affairs. 

In  a  Boston  accent,  he  coolly  and  Im- 
pK-rvlously  parried  the  angry  questions  of 
Rep  H.  R  Gross,  Republican  veteran  from 
Iowa,  the  premier  congressional  watchdog  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Their  forum  was  a  meeting  of  a  House 
foreign  affairs  subcommittee,  which  was 
examining  recent  Chilean  expropriation  of 
American  copper  mines  and  other  Interests. 

Ciross  listened  to  Meyer's  defense  cf  a 
.■statement  by  Secretary  of  Stjjte  William  P 
Rogers  that  the  action  by  the  government  of 
Marxist  Socialist  Salvador  AUende  was  "dis- 
quieting"  and  might  "erode  the  base  of  sup- 
port for  foreign  assistance"  In  the  United 
States. 

Meyer  termed  Rogers'  reaction  a  "moder- 
ate" statement, 

"Gross  stormed  that  it  was  "more  on  the 
order  of  skim  milk — an  awfully  weak  stat-e- 
ment    " 

Meyer  said  commente  he  has  beard  "vary 
from  too  soft  to  too  hard." 

He  emphasized  that  the  SUte  Department 

particularly  wanted  to  avoid  a  "ripple  e.Tect  " 
which  he  defined  as  "the  growth  of  ptiblic 
and  congres&loiial  opinion  adverse  to  author- 
izing or  appropriating  or  allocating  sufficient 
funds  .  .  .  for  development  assistance"  to 
Chile  and  other  countries. 

'  Its  about  time  for  a  ripple  effect'  in  this 
country,"  declared  Gross,  glaring  down  from 
his  subcommittee  poet 

Chile  Is  In  the  process  of  eliminating  all 
American  companies'  holdings,  which  have  a 
book  value  of  »629  million  The  Chilean  co^- 
ernment  says  therell  be  no  compensation 
to  American  companies 

In  fact,  says  AUende  s  controller  general. 
Hector  Humeres.  the  companies  owe  the 
Chilean  government  an  unclear  sum — possi- 
bly In  the  hundreds  of  millions — because  of 
their  receipt  of  $774  million  In  "exceca 
profits" 

To  make  matters  worse,  and  raise  Gross' 


blood  pressure  higher,  the  U.S  government- 
backed  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration (OPICi  has  insured  American  hold- 
ings in  Chile  to  the  tune  of  $.313  million. 

Claims  will  overshadow  assets  of  OPIC.  and 
it  will  probably  ask  Congress  to  make  up  the 
difference,  possibly  in  exces?  of  $100  million. 

Further  infuriating  Gross  and  other  critics 
Is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  extended 
»5  minion  In  military  credits  to  Chile  last 
June  They  were  used  to  purcha.se  one  C-L.30 
airplane  and  small  arms  ammunition. 

Gross  asked.  "The  situation  was  pretty  well 
established  In  Chile  by  then,  wasn't  It?  We 
knew  what  the  AUende  government  would 
do  ,  .  .  that  we  would  get  slapped  In  the 
face  ...  so  we  went  ahead  and  sweetened 
the  pot." 

Meyer  said,  "We  thought  we  would  be  com- 
pensated." 

Oroes  said.  "It's  time  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment boys  In  Foggy  Bottom  to  get  bard 
nosed." 

He  wanted  to  know  why  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can  Development  Bank  loaned  $11.6  million 
to  two  Chilean  universities  recently. 

"They  are  Institutions  whose  merits  have 
long  been  established,"  said  Meyer. 

"It  was  nothing  but  a  lolly-pop  sweetener." 
contended  Gross.  "A  glorified  bribe  to  the 
Chileans  not  to  go  ahead  and  do  what  we 
knew  they  were  going  to  do  anyway  " 

"We  recognize  their  right  to  nationalize 
foreign  holdings  .  .  .  but  we  thought  there 
would  be  comp>ensatlon,  "  said  Meyer 

He  said  there  is  no  contemplated  change 
In  U.S.  policy. 

Gross  noted  sarcastically  that  OPIC,  cre- 
ated in  1969  by  Congress  has  130  persons  In 
the  payroll  whose  average  salary  is  $25,902" 

"It  makes  you  sick  what  s  going  on  In  gov- 
ernment," said  Gross,  who  conceded  that  he 
made  similar  remarks  In  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations 

"We  never  left  those  days,"  he  said  after 
the  hearing.  "Nothing  ever  changes — except 
that  it  gets  worse." 


THE   LATE   JAY   G.    HAYDEN 

<Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.! 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
death  has  taken  from  us  a  grand  old  man 
of  journalism.  Jay  G   Hayden. 

Jay  was  a  'Washington  correspondent 
for  50  years  The  pKDssessor  of  a  keen  and 
agile  mind.  Jay  wrote  a  highly  perceptive 
political  column  for  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  until  1965,  when  he 
retired. 

Jay  began  covering  the  'Washingtcin 
scene  in  1916  and  was  a  longtime  ■\^'ash- 
ington  Bureau  chief  for  the  Detroit  News. 
Dunng  his  long  service  in  the  Detroit 
News'  'Washington  Bureau,  Jay  covered 
nine  P.'-esident.s  beginning  with  Woodrow 
Wilson  In  1945.  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity awarded  hini  an  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree  He  also  served  as  president 
of  the  Gridiron  Club. 

There  are  few  Washington  cor- 
respondents of  Jay  Hayden  E  caliber.  He 
was  made  of  stern  stuff  He  had  an  in- 
stinct for  political  news  that  pierced 
through  all  the  fluff  and  went  straight  to 
the  substance  of  the  matter 

For  years  the  reader  who  wanted  to 
know  what  was  really  happening  in 
Washington  read  Jay  Hayden 's  thrice- 
weekly  column  His  was  interpretive  writ- 
ing that  was  worthy  of  the  appellation. 

Jay  was  a  hard-working  newspaper- 
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man  who  truly  loved  his  job.  He  lived  for 
journalism.  He  Icept  t&ppmg  out  his  out- 
standing colunins  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  80. 

And  Jay  was  eminently  fair.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  he  could  count  untold 
numbers  of  politicians  among  his  close 
friends. 

My  wife  and  I  considered  Jay  Hayden 
one  of  our  closest  and  dearest  friends. 
When  we  first  came  to  Wastiington  in 
1949.  Jay  Hayden  bent  over  backward  io 
be  friendly  and  helpful  It  was  a  great 
help  for  a  freshman  congressman  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  kindness  and  knowl- 
edge of  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding' 
newsmen.  For  this  frlendjship  I  will  for- 
ever be  grateful 

Mr.  Speaker.  Washington  and  the  Na- 
tion have  lost  a  truly  outstanding  in- 
dividual with  the  death  of  Jay  Hayden 
I  extend  my  condolences  to  hif.  wonder- 
ful wife,  RuUi.  his  fine  son.  Martin,  oth- 
ers in  his  family  and  Ills  host  of  friends. 


0S.   POLICY   TOWARD  UN     AND 
WORLD  SHOULD  CHANGE 

<Mr  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter  ■ 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Spe-aker.  yesterday 
must  have  been  a  red-letter  day  for  all 
the  ardent,  red-faced  supporters  of  the 
United  Nations 

After  spending  hundreds  of  millions 
through  the  years  in  support  of  the 
United  Nation.-;,  they  not  only  got  their 
faces  roundly  slapped  but  all  their  front 
teeth  kicked  m  at  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

The  United  States,  if  it  now  has  an  inch 
of  backbone  left,  should  withdraw  from 
the  United  Nataons.  lift  lUs  economic  boy- 
cott of  Rhodesia  and  do  what  it  should 
have  done  long  ago— assi-st  only  those 
few  countries  around  the  world  that  have 
demon.'itrated  evidence  of  fair  play  and 
friendship. 


(COMMENDATION  FOR 
AMBASSADOR  BUSH 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wi.sconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permussion  Ut  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  read  this  mormng  in  the 
Washington  Post  the  comments  of  our 
former  colleague,  the  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nation.?,  George  Bush,  m  which 
he  was  quoted  as  saying :  "Obyiously.  I 
did  not  do  a  good  Job 

As  one  Memt)er  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sharing  the  disappointment 
of  many  that  Taiwan  was  expelled  from 
the  United  Nations.  I  want  to  assure 
George  Bush  that  I  believe  ru)  man  could 
have  done  more  in  the  effort  to  save 
Taiwan  from  expulsion. 

The  decision  of  the  United  Nations  is 
a  sad  cme.  but  I  think  the  decision  by 
the  FYesldent  and  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  NatiotB,  George  Bush,  to  carry 
on  an  effective  campaign  to  maintain 
Taiwan  tn  the  United  Nations  did  not 
fail  because  George  Bush  did  not  do  a 
good  job. 


Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr  CONABLE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gcTitleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Ambassador  Bush  performed  a  yeoman 
.service  to  this  country  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  I  would  like  to  compliment 
him  on  h:s  efTorts  to  support  Taiwan  in 
its  membership  in  the  United  Nations 

Mr  GERALD  K  FORD.  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
I  share  the  view  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wtsconsii:.  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that 
tlie  Chinese  Nationalist  P^public  was 
cxfjelled  from  the  United  Nation.';  It  will 
harm  rut.ner  than  help  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  long  run  But  certainly  our 
Ambassador,  George  Bush,  a  former  col- 
league, did  an  out-staiiding  job  in  plead- 
ing the  case  for  Uie  continued  niembor- 
slup  of  Taiwun  ui  the  United  Nations 

Mr  STEIGEH  of  Wisconsin.  I  tliank 
the  di.siii'.pui.shed  minority  leader  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  tlieir 
contribution. 


.AMB.'.SSADOR   OEOROF   BUSH   OP 
THE  UNITED  NAllONS 

I  Mr  DC  LA  GARZA  aisked  and  was 
Kiven  permUssion  to  address  the  House 
fcr  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
Ills  remarks  > 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr. 
STEIGER  I  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  expressing  my  sentiments  as  to 
the  extremely  efficient  work  that  Ambas- 
sador George  Bush  has  been  doing  In 
the  United  Natlon.s 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of  last  eve- 
ning was  one  .setback  in  the  United  Na- 
tions but  one  which  I  know  should  not 
be  looked  upon  as  representing  a  lack 
of  effort  en  behalf  of  Ambassador  Busli 

Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us  who  served  with 
Amba-ssador  Bush  when  he  was  In  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  know  him  as 
a  hard-working  and  effective  man  and 
are  extremely  proud  of  his  energetic  rep- 
resentation of  the  Umted  States  in  that 
forum. 

Mr  FISHER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
a.ssoclate  myself  with  the  sentiments 
which  have  just  been  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  de  la 
Garza  >  regarding  the  efTorts  that 
George  Bush  made  in  the  United  Nations 
during  thLs  struggle  to  keep  Taiwan  in 
that  body  last  night.  I  am  convinced  that 
he  was  sincere  and  that  he  did  every- 
thing on  earth  he  could  do  on  behalf  of 
the  cause  that  meant  a  lot  to  him,  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  whole  free 
world. 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Texas. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  VETO 
ADMISSION  OF  RED  CHINA  TO 
SECURITY  COUNCIL 

I  Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  yesterday  helped  to  write 
Its  own  obituary. 

By  starting  tiiis  business  of  tlirowing 
nations  out.  we  do  not  know  where  it  is 
going  to  begin  or  end  But,  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  the  President  would  try 
to  .save  .some  of  the  pieces  by  exercisint; 
the  US.  veto  in  the  Security  Council  on 
tlie  QuesUon  of  seating  Red  Chma  on 
Uiat  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  voU?  yesterday  was 
for  sealmg  Coimnunist  Chm-a  in  the  Gen- 
eral As.sembly.  There  is  no  veto  in  the 
General  As.sembly,  however,  we  liave  a 
veto  in  tlie  Security  Council 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  asking  too 
much  to  have  Red  China  show  some  good 
faith;  to  see  what  she  is  going  to  do  and 
in  what  manner  she  is  going  to  behave 
beloie  being  seated  on  tiie  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

You  know,  we  never  did  exercise  that 
veto  power  and  It  Is  my  hope  that  we 
will  exercise  that  power  ui  the  Security 
Council  because  the  Communists  have 
been  using  it  for  a  number  of  years. 

So,  u  .seems  to  me  that  in  tlie  name  of 
humanity  and  decency  and  if  there  is  any 
honor  left  among  nations,  the  United 
states  ought  to  exerci.se  a  veto  pwwer 
with  reference  to  seating  Red  China  on 
the  Security  Council  until  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  wtiat  she  is  going  to 
do. 


THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

iMr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.^e  and  extend  ins  re- 
marks ' 

Mr  DEVINE  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  some  talk  here  today  about  t!:p 
peacekeeping  operations  of  the  United 
Nations  I  think  it  is  obvloas  that  Uie 
United  Nations  has  been  an  utter  faiiure 
in  its  t>asic  purpose  It  causes  me  to 
wonder  about  the  consistency  of  these 
people  who  believe  in  the  one  man,  one 
vote  concept  because  that  is  the  only 
major  forum  In  the  world  that  does  not 
follow  that  rule.  Here  they  expel  a  na- 
tion of  14  million  people  for  no  good 
reason,  when  in  the  last  year  they  have 
admitted  four  Insigniflcant  nations  with 
a  population  of  less  than  4  million  peo- 
ple 

The  United  States  should  no  longer 
pay  the  lion's  share  of  the  U.N.  expenses, 
and  not  a  cent  more  tham  our  propor- 
tionate share,  if  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  adopt 
a  practice  which  aU  nations  understand 
and  that  Is  that  the  United  SUtes  should 
cut  off  edl  foreign  aid  to  those  nations 
which  voted  in  opposition  to  our  posi- 
tion in  the  action  which  was  taken  yes- 
terday. When  you  hit  these  pip-squeak 
countries  In  the  pocketbook,  that  is  one 
thine  they  understasd. 
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CONTINUED  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.! 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of 
how  one  may  feel  about  the  action  taken 
in  the  Umted  Nations  yesterday,  it  is  es- 
sential that  this  country  maintain  its 
firm  and  unequivocable  support  of  the 
United  Nations. 

It  is  most  disturbing  to  hear  sugges- 
tions tlial  aid  be  cut  off  to  those  coun- 
tries which  did  not  vote  as  we  might 
have  wanted  them  to  vote.  It  is  also  most 
disturbing  to  hear  threats  of  retaliation 
by  the  withliolding  of  funds  from  the 
United  Nations  becau.^e  tlie  pasition 
which  was  vigorously  advocated  by  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  did 
not  prevail. 

Our  efforts  must  be  directed  toward 
strengthening  the  U.N.,  recognizing  iliat. 
however  imperfect  it  may  be,  it  remains 
still  tiie  most  hopeful  vehicle  for  seeking 
world  peace.  Our  oomznitment  to  the 
Ui^.  siiould  be  firm  and  unequivocable. 
whether  votes  go  lor  or  again.'^^t  us  in 
Uiat  body. 

For  years  the  United  States  has  op- 
posed tlie  efTorts  of  oUier  United  Na- 
tions members  to  exercise  a  financial 
veto  over  its  arUvities  by  witliholding 
funds  What  was  right  then  is  right  now 
The  United  Nations  must  be  strengtli- 
ened — not  simply  for  its  own  sake  but  be- 
cause the  attainment  of  an  interna- 
tional community  of  nations  at  peace 
should  be  the  foundation  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

I  believe  that  we  all  must  be  tiuited  in 
one  overriding  effort:  the  creation  of  a 
just  and  i>eaceful  world  Tlie  United  Na- 
tions remains  an  important  element  in 
that  quest. 


CHANGE    OF    LEGISL-'^TTVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  glvai  permis-sion  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. > 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr  Speaker  I 
have  asked  for  tlils  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  distinguished  majoriti" 
leader  the  program  for  today  and  the 
schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the  week 

Mr  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield:* 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  loader 

Mr  BOQGS  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inqmry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  had  .scheduled  original^- 
for  today  general  debate  only  on  the 
higher  education  bill  Tlie  rule  on  that 
bill  was  not  filed  until  a  few  minutes 
ago,  so  we  are  unable  to  call  it  up.  We 
will  call  it  up  tomorrow  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  military  construction  appro- 
priation bill. 

Wc  also  plan  to  call  up  the  other  legis- 
lation as  scheduled  on  the  whip's  no- 
tice, and  also  the  bills  originally  sched- 
uled for  la.«t  week,  including  the  Guam 
bill  which  m-ent  over  Thursday 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  I  take 
it  tiiat  we  vriU  be  adjourning  today  out 
of  sympathy  for  Nationalist  China,  or 
out  of  sympathy  for  the  now  dead  and 
defunct  United  Nations,  one  or  the  oth- 
er— which  way  sliould  it  be? 

Mr  BOGGS  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
can  view  that  subject  any  way  he  likes, 
but  we  will  be  adjournin.?  before  very 
long,  and  unforttmately  we  have  to  ad- 
journ becau.se  we  did  not  have  tlie  rule 
filed  on  the  higher  education  bill.  That 
is  the  real  reason. 


WE  MUST  CONTINU'E  OUR  SUPPORT 
TO  THE  UNTTED  NATIONS 

•  Mr.  SCHJEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis  re- 
marks I 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis 
Member  had  the  pn\iiege  of  visiting 
Taiwan  as  a  member  of  a  delegation  Lliat 
was  led  by  our  distinguished  Speaker  of 
tlie  House,  llie  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr  .A.LBERT  I .  As  a  result  of  tliat 
visit  and  the  conversations  and  tlie 
briefings  that  we  had  there,  I  must  con- 
fess my  deep  disappointment  m  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  General  A.ssembly  of 
the  United  Nations  last  night  in  ejecting 
the  Taiwan  Government  from  the  United 
Nations.  I  luid  hoped  it  uould  have  been 
otherwise. 

However,  I  think  in  measuring  our  re- 
action we  sliould  take  note  that  many  if 
not  most  of  our  NATO  partners  were  on 
the  opposite  side  of  that  question,  and 
that  msmy  of  the  leading  developed  and 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world 
were  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlmt  ques- 
tion. 

So.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  hoF>e  that  we 
would  not  take  retahtatory  action,  either 
in  the  form  of  reducing  our  contributions 
to  the  Umted  Nations  or  in  the  form  of 
bilateral  action  against  the  nations  in- 
volved. Ftor  example.  \<.e  are  trying  ver>' 
hau-d  to  gel  contributions  to  the  UN 
Special  Fund  on  Narcotics  Control, 
which  was  established  about  a  year  ago, 
and  some  of  the  very  highly  developed 
countries  who.se  cooperation  we  need. 
England.  France,  and  Denmark,  and  all 
the  other  countries  in  Western  Europe  to 
whom  we  can  hopefully  look  lor  contri- 
butions, are  coimtnes  who  disagreed 
with  our  pasition  in  the  U.N.  last  night 
Any  form  of  VS.  retahation  against 
these  countries  for  tlielr  vote  yesterday 
would  only  lead  to  diminished  support 
for  the  special  fund. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  \^e  will 
carefully  corvsider  any  action  that  we 
might  be  tempted  to  take  to  "punish  ' 
those  wlK)  voted  against  our  resolution 
We  must  not  respond  in  haste  and  anger 


BILL  HARRELL     OUTSTANDING 
OFFICER  AND  GENTLEMAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  '  Mr.  Fv^iVA  ■  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr  Speaker,  a  young  boy 
would  look  up  from  liis  mule-pulled  plow 
and  standing  in  the  furrow,  see  pre- 
World  War  11  planes  in  the  blue  Florida 
skies  He  dreamed  of  someday  becomuig 
a  pilot. 

That  dream  became  a  reality  and  more. 

Todso'.  Bill  Harrell  has  retired  after  a 
distingui.'-hed  record  of  30  years  of  mili- 
tary sernce  ;n  the  Air  Force,  followed  by 
outstanding  service  to  his  Nation  as  the 
senior  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
day  America. 

And  might  I  add.  a  man  who  has  been 
a  warm  personal  friend  and  one  who 
counseled  with  me  as  a  relatively  new 
Consrressman  and  never  failed  to  ad\ise 
me  m  manj-  areas  pertaining  to  the 
armed  services  anc"  their  needs  In  modem 
da'  America. 

Those  who  know  Bill  Harrell  from  his 
days  as  a  high  school  student  testify  that 
there  was  always  something  that  set  him 
apart  Here  was  a  young  farm  lad  from 
a  family  that  a-orked  hard  in  an  era 
when  there  was  plenty  of  food  on  the 
table,  but  verj   iuiie  money. 

From  that  background  came  a  man 
who  was  to  fly  52  different  types  of  air- 
craft in  24  .vears  as  a  pilot,  graduate  from 
college  and  law  school,  and  ad^'lse  in  the 
purchase  and  procuranent  of  billions  of 
doUars  of  military  .supplies. 

I  met  Bill  Harrell  when  he  first  came 
to  Washingrton.  as  I  asked  him  do»-n  to 
the  Capitol  to  have  lunch  with  me.  He 
was  from  Live  Oak.  Pla..  a  flue  city  m 
my  district  and  I  knew  many  of  his  close 
fnends  and  faxnilj.-. 

From  that  first  meeting,  there  came  a 
warm  friendship  and  today,  upon  his 
having  retired  from  a  second  career,  I 
thought  it  fitting  and  proper  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  fine  otOcer  and  gentleoian. 

He  typifies  those  «  ho  gave  so  mtich  so 
many  their  lives,  in  the  fighting  trf  Work! 
War  II  and  then  a  great  contribution  to 
national  security  in  the  years  tliat  fol- 
lowed His  story  could  be  repeated  hun- 
dreds of  times  among  those  now  serving 
in  a  very  difficult  period  in  the  life  of  our 
Naticai 

For  all  of  those  who  sierve — and  to  a 
ver%'  close  fnend — might  I  offer  this  trib- 
ute In  the  journal  of  the  Congress 

William  Hasel  Harrell  was  bom  near 
Ma\-o.  Pla  .  November  26.  1914.  son  of  the 
late  Steve  and  Alberta  HarreJl  Thf  fam- 
ily moved  to  a  farm  near  Live  Oak  where 
Bill  grew  up. 

His  sister,  Mrs  Eumera  Taylor,  lives 
In  the  Luraville  section  where  the  farm 
of  some  300  acres  was  located,  and  his 
.surviving  brother,  Moray,  ts  an  agrono- 
mist with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
Jacksonville 

His  wife  is  a  lovely  ladj".  the  former 
Elizabeth  Pliillips,  whose  father  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  from  her 
hometown  of  Lake  City,  Fla  She  has 
been  his  mainstay  and  helpmate  since 
their  marriage  in  1&41  at  Barksdale  Field 
at  Shreveport,  La 

To  this  union  came  three  children — 
and  like  their  father,  they  are  very  mtich 
interested  In  the  study  and  practice  of 
law 

Tlie  oldest  daughter  Mrs  Susan  Black, 
is  an  assistant  slate  attornej-  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla  Bill.  Jr.,  is  married  and  a  law 
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student  at  his  father's  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Florida, 

The  youngest  daughter  is  Diana  SU- 
berbom  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio — her  hus- 
band Is  in  law  school. 

Bill  Harrell  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  and  enlisted  in  the  Air 
Force.  He  never  last  that  dream  of  a  boy 
who  wanted  to  fly. 

The  story  of  his  class  at  flight  school 
l£  so  typical  of  that  day  and  time  Of  the 
99  who  graduated  out  of  his  class  of  200. 
only  13  are  alive  today  Many  were  lost 
In  Europe,  many  gave  their  lives  In  fight- 
ing in  the  Pacific. 

A  nation  at  war,  and  111  prepared,  had 
to  train  pilots  rapidly  to  fight  on  two 
fronts,  and  pu.shed  its  productive  force  to 
the  limit  to  produce  the  planes  to  fly. 

Harrell  was  sent  to  England  as  he  ad- 
vanced rapidly  from  second  lieutenant  to 
serve  as  a  squadron  commander  flying 
out  of  England.  There  were  to  be  14  com- 
bat missions  and  seven  weather  mis- 
sions. His  .squadron  was  composed  of  36 
aircraft,  with  an  11 -man  crew  to  operate 
the  B-17  bombers. 

Weather  missions  were  hazardous,  fly- 
ing over  Europe  to  check  out  the  weather 
to  advise  the  planes  cormng  on  a  bomb- 
ing mLssion  of  the  conditions  to  expect 

Sometimes  1,000  aircraft  would  assem- 
ble in  the  skies  over  England  for  strikes 
on  Germany. 

He  began  his  service  flying  the  B-10 
and  B-12  bombers,  the  first  this  Nation 
had  With  these  planes,  the  oil  gage  and 
gasoline  gages  were  on  the  outside  of  the 
cockpit  on  the  wings.  A  pilot  hoped  they 
were  accurate — there  was  a  constant 
realization  that  the  landing  gear  might 
not  go  down. 

Harrell  was  shot  down  twice.  The  first 
time  he  lost  most  of  a  winK.  forcing  the 
bomber  to  land  in  a  very  small  field  in 
Belgium   He  was  rescued. 

But  the  second  time,  antiaircraft  rid- 
dled his  plane  The  nose  was  blown  off, 
two  engines  shot  out  and  the  bombbay 
Jammed  shut  with  a  full  load  of  bombs 

The  bombardier  had  lost  a  leg.  the 
navigator  was  severely  wounded,  and  the 
waist  gunner's  arm  was  shot  olT.  Flying 
out  of  the  flak,  the  bomb-heavy  ship 
could  only  make  it  to  the  North  Sea  as 
Harrell  tried  to  fly  to  Holland  so  that 
those  able  might  attempt  to  escape  and 
the  wounded  receive  medical  treatment. 

Tlie  weather  at  that,  altitude  dropped 
to  50  below  zero,  with  the  plane  facing 
a  t:ale  of  50  knots  before  beiiiK  ditched 
near  an  island  in  the  North  Sea.  The 
wind  blew  the  plane  up  on  the  .shoreline. 

Oernian.s  shouted  for  them  to  bring  the 
wounded  ashore,  later  the  crew  found 
they  were  in  heavily  mined  territory  and 
that  the  German  soldiers  expected  the 
plane  to  be  blown  to  bits  at  any  moment. 

Thus,  like  .so  many  others.  Bill  Har- 
rell was  a  prisoner  of  war.  There  are 
many  stories  of  brutality  as  he  dropped 
down  to  a  skeleton  and  today  he  calmly 
recoimts  that  experience  as  part  of  war — 
horrible,  as  he  said,  but  part  of  war. 

Upon  gaining  freedom,  he  asked  for  an 
opportunity  to  receive  further  training 
and  was  sent  to  law  school  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver  where  he  graduated  in 
1950. 

This  enabled  him  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  in  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  ofllce  for  2  years. 


But  when  the  Korean  war  started,  a 
new  career  began.  He  was  sent  to  the  Air 
Materiel  Command  as  chief  of  contract 
settlements.  Contract  law  fascinated 
Harrell  and  he  became  an  expert  In  a 
field  where  someone  was  needed  with 
legal  knowledge,  the  problems  of  flying 
aircraft,  and  understood  the  require- 
ments of  the  Air  Force  contracts. 

In  1954,  he  was  transferred  to  Europe 
in  another  advancement  as  chief  of  pro- 
curement for  the  Air  Force  in  .some  12  to 
14  nations  from  Norway  to  Africa. 

.After  5  years,  he  was  as.signed  to 
WriKht  Patterson  as  director  of  procure- 
ment policy  for  that  command  and 
stayed  there  until  being  moved  to  Brtxjk- 
ley  Air  Force  Base  in  Alabama  in  1960. 
From  that  position  he  retired  as  a  colonel 
after  30  years  of  distinguished  military 
service. 

On  his  chest  he  proudly  wore  his  wings, 
the  Distin£;uished  Flying  Cross,  Air 
Medal  with  cluster.  Legion  of  Merit,  and 
Commendation  Medal. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1965  that  he  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  position  of  small 
business  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  and  his  staff.  The  Air  Force 
needed  a  man  with  experience  In  con- 
tracts, a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
service,  legal  training  and  a  good  ad- 
ministrator. 

In  Bill  Harrell,  they  found  the  right 
man. 

The  purpose  of  this  position  Is  to  make 
certain  that  small  business  In  America 
receives  a  fair  share  of  the  dollars  spent 
for  procurement — and  for  the  past  5 
years  this  has  been  running  at  a  volume 
of  $1  billion  annually.  The  Air  Force  cur- 
rently spends  $10  billion  of  the  $45  bil- 
lion spent  by  the  Department  of  r>efense. 

The  Smail  Business  Act  of  the  Con- 
gress was  passed  to  preserve  small  busi- 
ness fis  an  entity  in  this  country,  having 
learned  from  llie  experience  of  other 
nations  that  giant  concerns  can  monopo- 
lize this  area  and  the  Nation  loses  the 
vitality  which  small  business  creates. 

Harrell's  job  was  to  see  that  tlie  Air 
Force  complied  with  that  act  along  with 
covering  the  50  States  with  his  i>eople 
in  176  installations  and  training  those 
individuals  m  carrying  out  the  program. 
A  part  of  that  responsibility  is  to  coun- 
sel small  business  in  doing  business  with 
the  Government. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  in  talking 
about  small  busuiess  that  .some  30  per- 
cent of  large  contract  awards  are  sub- 
contracted to  small  business. 

Every  purchase  of  $2,500  or  more  is 
reviewed  to  see  if  it  can  lie  placed  with 
small  business.  If  it  can,  then  that  item 
Is  set  aside  for  small  business  companies 
to  compete  for  the  award. 

Of  course,  all  busmess  in  this  Nation 
was  small.  In  1871  there  were  300.000 
businesses  for  a  nation  of  30  million  peo- 
ple with  hardly  any  of  the.se  large  by 
today  s  standards. 

Harrell  told  me  that  there  are  several 
criteria  for  establishing  whether  a  firm 
is  small  business  or  not.  In  some  cases  it 
IS  by  the  number  of  employees.  In  con- 
struction. It  is  by  dollar  volume,  and  In 
oil  it  is  measured  by  barrels  produced. 

The  Small  Business  .'Administration 
has  the  authority  to  review  the  actions  of 
the  services  in  making  certain  that  they 
comply  with  the  law  in  this  ai'ea— and 


men  like  Harrell  perform  a  service  that 
IS  vital  to  the  business  community  of 
America. 

He  has  now  retired  from  that  position 
with  the  best  wishes  and  admiration  of 
a  great  many  men  and  women  at  the 
Pentagon  who  knew  him  . 

It  is  significant  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  Air  Force 
have  just  presented  him  with  their  high- 
est civilian  medals  In  recognition  of  his 
service. 

In  his  well  deserved  retirement,  he  can 
look  back  on  a  most  successful  career, 
a  fine  family,  a  host  of  friends — and  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  considers 
me  and  my  o£Qce  in  that  number. 


DISASTER  TO  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
monumental  disast<>r  to  American  for- 
eign pohcy  suffered  in  tlie  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  yesterday 
sliould  be  of  extreme  concern  to  all  of  us 
both  In  the  Congress  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress, for  we  see  here  an  alinement  of 
nations  which  are  rearranging  and  re- 
directing tlie  balance  of  power  In  the 
United  Nations. 

I  said  earlier  It  is  my  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  exercise  America's  veto  power 
In  denying  Commimist  China  a  seat  on 
the  United  Nations  Security  Coimcil 
even  though  she  has  been  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  General  Assembly. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  a 
number  of  International  experts  and 
tliey  assure  me  that  the  United  States 
being  one  of  the  five  charter  members  of 
the  Security  Council  does  have  the  veto 
power  over  any  changes  In  that  Coimcil 
Including  membership  changes. 

I  have  made  a  number  of  Inquiries  In 
the  Stat*  Department  and,  as  usual,  got 
a  fuzzy  answer.  The  State  Department 
be^tjed  off  Riving  a  concrete  answer  on 
the  ground  that  tiiere  has  never  been 
any  such  precedent. 

I  submit  that  the  time  has  come  to 
initiate  that  kind  of  rrecedent  and  I 
hope  the  President  will  Indeed  exercise 
that  veto  F>ower,  I  do  not  see  any  great 
damage  being  done  to  anyone  if  we  re- 
quire Red  China  to  ser^e  an  apprentice- 
ship in  the  General  Assembly  to  see  what 
her  conduct  will  be  like,  particularly 
when  we  have  already  b>een  forewarned 
by  Peking  that  it  has  no  Intentions  of 
adoptinK  or  accepting  the  rules  and 
charter  provt.slons  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  submit  that  a  careful  study  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  precedence 
established  under  that  charter — Includ- 
ing memoranda  adopted  by  the  Security 
Coimcil  In  the  absence  of  specific  lan- 
guage in  the  charter — leads  one  to  con- 
clude that  not  only  the  United  States 
can  veto  the  admission  of  Red  China  Into 
the  Security  Council,  but  such  action  can 
also  be  taken  by  the  Republic  of  China 
itself  as  a  charter  memt>er  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  with  full  veto  powers. 

The  Security  Council  consists  of  15 
members.  They  are:  Argentina,  Belgium, 
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Burundi.  China.*  France.*  Italy,  Japan. 
Nicaragua,  Poland,  Sierra  Leone,  Soma- 
lias  Syria.  UJ35.R  ,*  United  Kingdom.* 
United  States  • 

The  abme  is  the  Security  Council 
tnemberEhip  in  1971.  The  five  permanent 
members,  whuh  have  veto  powers  on 
votes  on  questioris  of  substance,  are  as- 
terisked. The  Presidency  of  tlie  Council 
rotates  monthly,  in  tlie  alphabetical  or- 
dering of  the  above  list  In  August  tlie 
representative  of  Italy  was  President  of 
the  Council  On  31  December,  five  na- 
tions will  complete  their  terms  of  mem- 
bership Burundi,  Nicaragua,  Poland, 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Syria. 

U.N.  Charter— article  27' 2)  states: 

Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  pro- 
cedural znsttrrs  shall  be  made  by  an  afllrma- 
tlve  vote  of  nine  memtx^rs  i3i  Decisions  of 
the  Security  Council  on  ail  other  matters 
shall  be  made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  nine 
members  Including  the  concurring  votes  of 
the   pemaanent    members.    .    .    . 

Under  the  second  part  of  article  27i3» 
obligatory  abstention  from  voting  as  a 
member  to  a  duspute  applies  only  when 
the  Council  is  voting  on  proposals  for  pa- 
cific settlement 

Please  note  that  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  have 
veto  power  on  votes  mvolving  questions 
of  a  subsUmtive  matter,  I  submit  that  tlie 
replacement  of  one  of  the  five  Charter 
members  is  a  substfintive  matter  and  if 
there  is  any  que&tion  about  it  bemg  a  sub- 
stantive matter,  by  use  of  the  "double 
veto."  either  the  Republic  of  Chma  or 
the  United  States  can  make  it  a  substan- 
tive matter. 

I  call  attention  agam  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  article  27i2i  which 
clearly  states  that  deci.sions  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  on  all  matters — and  thLs  in- 
cludes the  decision  whetlier  a  question  is 
one  of  substance  or  one  of  procedure — 
must  have  the  concurring  votes  of  tlic 
permanent  members.  Tliis  means  that 
any  one  of  tlie  five  permanent  members 
can  alter  a  decision  by  mei'ely  not  con- 
curring in  the  findings. 

It  is  important  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  procedure  and  substance. 

Tlie  confusion  wluch  reigns  relative  to 
tlie  definition  of  these  two  terms  and  thus 
what  proposals  and  draft  resolutions  of 
the  Security  Council  arc  subject  to  the 
veto,  is  traced  to  the  silence  of  Uie  Char- 
ter— see  article  27,  above — and  of  tlie 
Council's  rules  of  procedure  on  tlie  sub- 
ject. But  a  statement  at  San  Francisco 
by  tlie  permanent  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, on  June  8,  1945.  on  voting  procedures 
ill  the  Secui'ity  Council,  does  specify  mat- 
ters which  they  regarded  as  procedural, 
and  Uius  passable  by  an  afQnnative  vote 
of  any  .seven — now  nine — members. 

First,  adopt  or  alter  Its  rules  of  proce- 
dure; second,  determine  tlie  method  of 
selecting  its  President;  tliird,  organize 
Itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  func- 
tion continuously;  fourth,  select  tlie 
times  and  places  of  its  regular  and  special 
meetings;  flftli,  establiiJi  such  bodies  or 
agencies  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions;  sixth,  in- 
vite a  member  not  represented  on  the 
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Council  to  participate  in  its  discussions 
when  that  member's  interests  are  specif- 
ically affected;  and  seventh,  invite  any 
state,  when  it  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  being 
considered  by  the  Council,  to  participate 
in  the  discus.sion  relating  to  that  dis- 
pute.' 

The  ."^Latemejil  also  indicated  tliat — 

The  declBion  regarding  the  preliminary 
question  ob  to  whether  or  not  ...  a  matter 
IB  procedural  must  be  taken  by  a  vote  of 
seven  (nine)  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, Including  the  concurring  votes  of  the 
permanent  members. 

Thus  subject  to  veto.  The  rules  of  pro- 
cedure of  the  Council  are  of  little  help  in 
determining  what  is  procedural  and  what 
Is  subitanuve;  in  fact,  tliey  are  still  "pro- 
visional' primarily  because  no  agreement 
could  be  reached  on  the  mechanics  of 
voting  and  on  the  majority  by  which 
various  deci-sions  of  tlie  Council  should 
bo  taken" — Bailey,  page  16.  Mr,  Bailey 
observes  that  practice  has  identified  the 
following  matters  as  procedural; 

Inclusion  of  Items  in  the  agenda; 

Order  of  Hems  on  the  agenda; 

In\'ltatlons  to  participate  in  the  proceed- 
Irg?; 

Challenges  to  ruling  of  the  President; 

Po6t{>onement  of  consideration  of  Items  on 
the  agenda; 

Suspension  or  adjournment  of  a  meeting; 

Order  of  voting  on  propo&aU; 

Betentlon  or  removal  of  items  from  the  list 
of  matters  of  which  the  Council  is  seized; 

Convocation  of  emergency  special  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly,  (Bailey,  page  17  ) 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  patently  clear 
that  a  decision  regarding  the  preliminary 
question  as  to  whetlier  or  not  a  matter 
Ls  procedural  must  first  be  concurred  in 
by  the  votes  of  the  permanent  members. 
I  stress  this  because  failure  by  a  per- 
manent member  to  concur  that  a  ques- 
tion is  procedural  automatically  con- 
stitutes a  veto. 

Thus,  if  a  qut^tion  is  not  procedural 
and  cannot  be  resolved  by  a  simple  vote 
of  nine  members,  the  only  alternative  is 
tliat  the  question  is  one  of  substance,  and 
when  it  is  one  of  substance,  either  tlie 
Uniteo  States  or  the  Repubhc  of  China 
can  veto  any  proposal  to  change  the 
membership  of  the  Security  Council. 

It  is  absolutely  clear.  Mr,  Speaker,  that 
within  the  present  legal  framework  of 
the  Security  Council  there  appears  no 
way  for  the  Republic  of  China  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  Security  Council  un- 
less it  chooses  to  do  so  voluntarily.  An 
affirmative  statement  by  the  United 
States  that  It  will  veto,  at  least  for  the 
time  belnp,  any  effort  to  replace  the  Re- 
public of  China  ^nth  Communist  China 
would  only  strengthen  tlie  Republic  of 
China's  position  In  the  Security  Council. 

I  beheve  It  should  be  made  very  clear 
that  the  action  by  the  General  Assembly 
In  ousting  the  Republic  of  Chma  from 
the  General  Assembly  has  no  legal  bear- 
ing on  the  Security  Council.  It  is  an 
established  legal  fact  that  a  permanent 
nation  member  does  not  have  to  be  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  or- 
dej  to  serve  on  the  Security  Council  If 
it  is  one  of  the  five  Charter  member  na- 
tions with  veto  power. 

The  General  Assembly's  resolutions 
are  only  recommendaUons  and  have  no 
bearing  or  binding  on  the  Security  Coun- 


cil, nor  does  the  Security  Council  have 

any  legal  obligation  to  carry  out  recom- 
mendations by  the  General  Assembly 

I  am  convinced  that  a  firm  position  by 
Uie  United  State*  at  this  time  *-ill  at 
least  give  all  of  us  time  to  pause  and 
reflect  on  this  issue  while  a  formal  re- 
quest is  made  to  the  World  Court  in  the 
Hague  to  resolve  wh^atever  legal  prob- 
lems may  arise  out  of  Amenca*  decision 
to  exercise  its  veto,  or  il;»e  Republic  of 
China's  decision  to  exercLse  its  veto,  and 
block  the  intrusion  of  Commuiust  China 
into  the  Security  Council. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  mak- 
ing an  extraordinary  or  unusual  request 

I  am  mindful  that  the  President  is 
planning  his  trip  to  Pekin  and  after  that 
to  Moscow,  and  I  know  that  Uiere  will 
be  those  in  tiie  State  Dejjartment  who 
will  argue  that  a  veto  of  seating  Red 
China  in  the  Security  Council  at  this 
time  would  jeopardize  or  destroy  that 
trip.  But  I  would  not  be  surprised,  Mr, 
Speaker,  now  that  Red  China  appears 
to  have  gotten  everything  she  wants  in 
the  United  Nations,  if,  indeed.  Red  China 
initiates  the  action  to  wreck  Mr.  Nucon's 
visit  to  Peking  When  we  see  the  turmoil 
in  Red  China;  the  confusion;  and  we  see 
tile  tAcl  tlial  no  one  seems  to  know  what 
really  is  going  on  m  China,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  perhaps  Peking  has 
some  second  thoughts  about  Mr.  Nixon's 
visit  to  Red  China. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  are  at  a  cross- 
roads of  destiny,  and  either  tlie  United 
States  will  provide  leadership  to  mani- 
fest to  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tic«is  General  Assembly  and  to  tlie  world 
that  we  have  an  abiding  interest  in  hu- 
man dignity,  or  we  will  see  this  the  sell- 
out of  Nationalist  China  placed  by  liis- 
torlans  right  next  to  the  sellout  of  human 
dignity  at  "Valta. 

If  the  President  fails  to  exercise  his 
responsibilities.  I  say  to  you.  Mr 
Speaker,  that  Mr  Nixon  will  have  to  sit 
next  to  President  Roosevelt  on  history's 
special  bench  reserved  for  American 
Pre^dents  who  have  been  duped  by  the 
Communists.  As  we  look  at  the  180  mil- 
lion people  in  Communist-dominated 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain;  as  we 
witness  the  Communist  takeover  of 
mainland  China  after  "World  War  n.  we 
can  draw  no  other  conclusion  but  that  a 
great  President  was  tragically  duped  at 
■i'alta  Into  agreements  that  took  on  en- 
tirely new  significance  aft^r  the  war. 

So.  it  seems  to  me,  we  had  better  look 
at  the  two  monuaients  out  there  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  front  of  the  Na- 
tional Archives  Building,  the  one  tiiat 
says,  "What  Ls  past  is  prologue."  arid  the 
other  one,  "Study  the  past."  From  the 
immediate  part  we  can  see  the  scope  of 
Communist  treachery. 

All  we  have  to  look  at  is  the  relation- 
ship we  have  had  with  the  Communists 
In  the  last  25  years  They  have  kept  thL= 
world  in  constant  turmoil.  They  have 
plimged  our  Nation  into  two  disastrous 
wars,  one  in  Korea  and  one  in  Vietnam 
Are  those  the  kind  of  people  we  are 
being  asked  to  trust  in  the  United  Na- 
tions today? 

The  irony  of  yesterday's  action  of  ex- 
pelling Nationalist  China  is  that  there 
are  92  nations  in  that  world  organiza- 
tion, which  have  populations  substan- 
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tlally  below  the  14  million  people  living 
in  Formosa. 

The  great  tragedy  of  yesterdays  action 
will  be  seen  in  many  ways  One,  in  that 
It  will  afford  Red  China  a  fleld  for  ex- 
treme mischief  and  turmoil  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council. 

I  have  asked  the  President  to  use  our 
American  veto  power  in  the  Security 
Council  at  lea^st  temporarily,  at  lea^t  un- 
til we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  let  the 
air  clear,  at  lea.'=;t  until  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  what  sort  of  a  mem- 
ber Red  China  will  be  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  before  we  admit  her  into 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council, 
where  she  will  iiave  a  veto  power  from 
now  Into  perpetuity,  or  at  least  as  long 
as  the  United  Nations  continues  to  exist. 

I  can  tell  you  this.  There  is  a  reluc- 
tance in  our  American  State  Department 
to  use  the  American  veto  power.  But  the 
Communists  have  never  hesitated  to  use 
it.  They  have  used  it  time  and  again  In 
the  United  Nations  whenever  their  own 
Interests  were  jeopardized. 

By  admitting  Communist  China  to  the 
Security  Council,  the  American  interest 
is  most  seriously  jeopardized  for  the  bal- 
ance of  power  will  now  shift.  Out  of  the 
five  charter  members.  Russia,  Red  China, 
and  Prance  will  constitute  one  bloc,  and 
we  will  be  stuck  with  a  very  flimsy  ally 
in  Britain  on  the  other  side.  This  is  the 
Britain  that,  incidentally,  voted  with 
Albania  against  the  American  interest 
yesterday. 

The  perfidy  of  yesterday's  action  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  some  of  those 
we  helped  most  turned  their  back  on 
the  United  States  yesterday.  It  Is  a  mon- 
ument to  ingratitude  by  these  nations 
we  have  been  helping  at  great  expense 
to  the  American  people  that  these  same 
nations  would  not  even  give  us  a  vote 
on  a  procedural  matter.  I  can  appreciate 
why  some  of  the  nations  voted  the  way 
they  did  on  the  final  question,  but  what 
kind  of  fair-weather  allies  do  we  have 
in  the  United  Nations  who  would  not 
give  the  United  States  a  vote  to  declare 
this  an  "important  question"  requiring 
a  two-thirds  vote?  They  would  not  even 
give  us  a  vote  on  a  purely  procedural 
matter  on  something  as  Important  as 
driving  a  member  nation  out  of  the 
United  Nations. 

This  is  what  leads  me  so  strongly  to 
believe  that  yesterday's  action  has  led 
the  General  Assembly  to  write  its  own 
obituary.  I  think  it  Is  reasonable  to 
predict  today  that  it  will  not  be  very 
long  before  the  United  Nations  will  go 
the  way  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

This  is  a  tragedy.  Mr.  Speaker  I  have 
been  among  the  strongest  defenders  of 
the  United  Nations  from  the  inception 
of  that  organization.  I  have  ad v orated 
that  we  bring  all  nations  into  tlie  United 
Nations  I  have  advocated  that  we  bring 
in  North  Korea  and  South  Korea,  and 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam,  and 
East  Germany  and  West  Germany — all 
the.se  countries — to  tr>-  to  resolve  their 
difficulties  in  the  United  Nations,  mak- 
ing the  United  Nations  an  umbrella  of 
jjeace  throughout  the  world.  And  we 
have  been  doing  that.  At  the  opening 
of  this  General  Assembly  session,  we  ad- 
mitted tlu-ee  new  nations  to  member- 
ship to  the  General  Assembly  They  were 
three  nations  whose  names  I  cannot  even 


recall  I  could  not  even  tell  you  where 
they  are. 

One  of  those  nation.*;  has  100.000  peo- 
ple, another  has  100.000  people,  and  a 
third  one  hiis  150,000  i)eople.  These  are 
three  nations  with  tliree  votes,  each  vote 
as  big  as  the  US.  vote  in  the  General 
A.ssembly.  and  yet  these  three  new  na- 
tions combined  have  a  total  population 
amounting;  to  only  two-thirds  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  my  one  congressional  district. 

These  are  countries  that  made  the  de- 
cision yesterday  and  altered  the  future 
of  the  world  and  Uic  relationships  in  the 
world. 

So  it  is  my  firm  judgment  that  the 
President  has  a  great  responsibility  and 
that  if  the  United  States  Ls.  Indeed,  to 
restore  its  leadership  in  the  world,  if  we 
are  to  give  meaning  to  American  leader- 
ship, if  we  are  to  restore  any  confidence 
in  American  leadership,  the  President 
must  act  decisively.  To  do  otherwise  will 
reduce  the  United  States  to  a  second- 
rate  world  power,  and  we  will  see  the 
turning  point  of  world  history  recorded 
last  night  on  this  tragic  vote  against 
Nationalist  China. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  believe  we 
ought  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
our  future  relationship  with  the  United 
Nations.  I  had  hoped  the  United  Nations 
could  become  an  Instrumentality  of 
bringing  peace  to  the  world.  I  do  not 
think  Its  prospects  are  very  promising 
today.  So  It  seems  to  me  it  is  perfectly 
proper  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  reevaluate  our  whole  role  and 
relationship  with  the  United  Nations. 

This  morning  In  the  Chicago  Tribune 
there  was  an  excellent  editorial  which 
points  out  that  quite  properly  the  United 
States  is  carrying  31.52  percent  of  the 
U.N.  admini-strative  budget  of  almost  $208 
million  for  1972.  Our  Nation  Is  carry- 
ing 31  percent,  a  third  of  the  cost,  while 
all  the  other  nations  bear  the  rest  but 
because  they  don't  pay  even  their  reduced 
rates,  the  U.N.  Is  In  serious  trouble. 

The  Tribune  quite  properly  points  out 
that  Albania,  the  country  that  started 
the  resolution  against  Nationalist  China, 
pays  only  0.04  percent  Into  this  general 
fund. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
in  Congress  ought  to  make  good  on  tlie 
pledge  we  made  before  this  tragic  vote. 
Many  of  us  had  signed  a  telegram  and 
many  of  us  had  signed  a  resolution  ad- 
dre.ssed  to  our  Amba.<isador  m  the  United 
Nations  that  if,  indeed.  Nationalist  China 
was  driven  out  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  we  would  move  force- 
fully here  to  reduce  substantially  our 
contribution  to  that  world  organization. 

I  shall  place  the  Trlbtme  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  Tribune  editorial  makes  an  excel- 
lent case  for  reducing  our  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  with  or  without  yes- 
terday's vote.  But  It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  tragic  vote  yesterday  only  fortifies 
the  argtmient  that  the  honeymoon  is 
over. 

The  United  States  ought  to  serve  no- 
tice on  all  in  the  United  Nations  that 
they  will  either  carry  their  fair  share  of 
the  load  or  else  the  United  Nations  will 
go  the  way  of  all  other  efforts  at  world 
peace. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  the  state- 
ment he  L<^  making. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Hlmois  Is 
not  one  of  them,  but  many  people  seem 
to  forget  that  had  it  not  been  for  Red 
China  many  thousands  of  Americans 
would  still  be  living  who  fought  in  Korea. 

It  was  the  Red  Chinese  who  fuml.shed 
the  warm  bodies,  the  combat  troops  a-s 
well  as  supplies,  in  Korea:  and  it  was 
certainly  the  Red  Chinese  who  provided 
most  of  the  sinews  of  war  in  North  Viet- 
nam, where  more  than  45,000  Americans 
have  died  and  many,  many  thousands 
more  have  been  woimded. 

So  it  is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  a 
nation  which  has  not  so  far  shown  any 
disposition  to  expiate  its  crimes  toward 
the  United  States  should  now  be  seated 
at  the  United  Nations,  and  a  nation 
which  has  been  friendly  kicked  out  in 
order  to  make  a  seat  at  the  United  Na- 
tioris  for  this  country  that  has  been  an 
enemy  and  so  far  as  I  know  still  is  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  was 
surprised  and  somewhat  shocked  by  the 
fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  make  a  trip  to  Red  China 
m  the  absence  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  that  coun- 
try. It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  requisite 
ought  to  have  been  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations.  I  cannot  recall 
when  a  President  of  the  United  States 
made  a  trip  to  a  foreign  nation  with 
which  this  country  did  not  have  diplo- 
matic relations. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  contribution.  I  believe  he  raises 
a  very  good  point. 

One  cannot  absolve  this  administra- 
tion from  the  tragedy  which  occurred  last 
night  at  the  United  Nations.  As  has  been 
previously  here,  and  properly  so,  how 
could  we  expect  some  of  these  countries 
in  the  United  Nations  to  vote  otherwise, 
when  we  see  the  Presidents  top  personal 
adviser  In  Peking  for  4  days  and,  t)ecause 
the  voting  had  not  been  completed,  he 
extended  his  tour  in  Peking  for  2  addi- 
tional days,  going  out  to  look  at  the  great 
Cliina  Wall  and  also  some  other  sight- 
seeing ventures,  in  order  to  be  in  Peking 
to  the  tragic  end  of  th.e  voting. 

So  today  the  outrage  we  hear  emanat- 
ing from  the  administration  would  be 
much  more  convincing  indeed  If  the 
President  would  now  serve  notice  that 
the  United  States  will  exercise  Its  veto 
power  in  the  Security  Council.  We  want 
to  see  what  Red  China  is  going  to  be  like 
as  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
before  we  admit  her  to  the  Security 
Council  We  have  done  that  with  every 
other  nation  admitted  to  the  Security 
Council  on  a  rotation  basis  Why  should 
we  have  a  different  standard  for  a  nation 
that  ha.s  not  given  us  one  lota  of  evidence 
that  it  will  behave  Uke  a  civilized  part- 
ner in  the  United  Nations? 

If  there  is  anyone  in  the  Congress  who 
can  sliow  me  one  iota  of  evidence  that 
Red  China  intends  to  abide  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  I  want  to  see  that  evidence.  We 
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have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  role 
China  will  be  playing  in  the  UniU-d  Na- 
tions, yet  they  are  going  to  go  ahead, 
after  they  have  paved  the  way  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

When  we  ponder  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  been  dragged  into 
three  costly  wars,  with  a  deficit  of  al- 
most $400  billion,  and  we  have  shelled 
out  $150  billion  of  direct  aid,  as  Otto 
Passman  quite  properly  points  out,  when 
we  coimt  the  cost  of  those  loans  and  the 
interest,  we  discover  we  have  helped 
those  countries  to  the  tune  of  about  $225 
billion  to  get  on  their  feet. 

For  them  not  to  give  us  a  vote  on  a 
procedural  question  yesterday  is  an  in- 
dictment of  their  loyalty  and  of  their 
value  as  allies. 

I  think  perhaps  the  time  has  come, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
entire  NATO  structure,  because  with 
allies  like  that  we  do  not  need  enemies. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
administration  can  voice  outrage  against 
what  happened  in  the  United  Nations 
yesterday.  To  set  the  groundwork  and  to 
set  the  stage  for  this,  we  have  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  President's  visit  to 
Peking  and  to  Moscow.  All  of  these  things 
created  enough  doubt  and  confusion  In 
the  United  Nations.  Then  the  final  coup 
de  grace  was  when  they  sent  Kissinger 
off  to  Peking  to  be  there  apparently  in 
order  to  hold  Mr.  Chou  En-lai's  hand 
when  the  voting  was  going  on. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  American  people 
will  look  at  this  and  say  that  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  It.  There  is  a 
kind  of  desperation  setting  in  amongst 
American  people  because  they  feel  that 
all  of  these  things  have  to  be  and  that 
they  cannot  be  changed.  The  only  thing 
that  we  can  do  here  m  tlils  Chamber  to 
show  our  outrage  is,  as  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une quite  properly  proposes  today,  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  financing  and  the 
share  of  America's  contribution  in  the 
U.N. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  I  may  be  permitted  to  in- 
clude the  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  also  a  list  which  I  would 
like  to  call  a  list  of  Infamy  which  I  want 
to  appear  In  the  permanent  Record  for 
time  eternal  stating  the  nations  that 
voted  last  night  for  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
noLs? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman   yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  there  Is  some  way 
by  wiilch  this  could  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  in  10-polnt  type 
at  least. 

I  note  that  the  morning  newspaper  in 
Washington  printed  it  in  the  smallest 
type  that  is  available  I  am  talking  about 
the  Ust  of  tlie  countries  voting  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  When  you  look  at  the 
number  of  countries  that  have  been  to 
the  public  trough  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  25  years  and  who  abandoned 
us  on  this  vital  issue,  the  one  time  that 
we  asked  them  to  stand  up  -mth  us  and 


be  counted  and  who  went  their  own  way, 
I  am  not  surprised  that  they  appear  In 
small  print  because  they  are  going  to 
have  to  carry  their  heads  bowed  in  shame 
for  a  lot  longer  than  I  will, 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  In  the  printing  of  this 
Ust,  is  the  size  of  type  going  to  refiect 
the  size  of  the  nations  that  the  gentle- 
man addressed  himself  to  who  voted  on 
tills  problem,  and  will  it  indicate  how 
ridiculous  it  is  that  the  United  Nations 
should  give  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 
and  Kuwait  the  same  vote,  one  vote,  that 
the  United  States  has  on  these  ques- 
tions? Has  the  gentleman  considered 
that? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  As  I  said  a  little 
while  ago,  before  my  colleague  entered 
the  Chamber,  as  an  immediate  measure 
toward  trying  to  save  some  of  the  pieces 
of  this  at  least,  I  woiild  like  to  have  us 
veto  the  admission  of  Red  China  in  the 
Security  Coimcll  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  because  I  believe  that  we  should 
take  an  entirely  new  look  at  the  struc- 
ture of  the  United  Nations.  We  will  never 
have  a  better  opportimlty  to  do  it.  If 
we  keep  Red  China  out  of  a  voting  po- 
sition for  the  time  being  at  least,  it 
will  give  us  an  opportimlty  to  re%iew 
the  whole  structure  of  the  Umted  Na- 
tions Charter  and  see  what  changes  are 
necessary.  Obviously,  neither  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  Red  China  will  vote  for  any 
changes  now  that  tliey  have  everylliing 
they  want.  You  are  absolutely  right.  You 
have  a  group  of  nations  here  which,  as 
has  been  said  earlier,  the  average  Ameri- 
can would  not  have  the  slightest  idea  as 
to  where  they  are  on  the  map. 

I  do  not  think  many  of  them  even  ap- 
pear on  a  map  because  they  are  so  tiny, 
and  you  are  right.  However,  they  have 
a  vote  that  is  as  big  as  the  vote  of  the 
United  States  in  that  General  Assembly. 
That  is  why  I  say  we  must  preserve  the 
Security  Council  while  we  still  can  be- 
cause once  Red  China  is  seated  on  the 
Security  Council,  the  ball  game  is  over. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Would  not  the.  gentle- 
man agree  that  the  Umted  States,  never- 
theless, ought  to  stay  in  an  interna- 
tional organization  such  as  the  United 
Nations  if  there  ir  going  to  be  a  viable 
and  effective  working  relationship,  but 
based  upon  a  proper  vote  formula,  rather 
than  not  participating  at  all? 

Does  not  the  gentleman  recall  the 
League  of  Nations  after  World  War  I 
and  the  background  of  It?  Is  the  gen- 
tleman urging  that  we  withdraw  from  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  No,  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  we  withdraw  from  the  United 
Nations,  but  on  the  contrary.  I  said  that 
I  propose  that  we  exercise  our  rights. 
For  once  let  us  have  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  have  the  guts  and  understanding 
to  know  that  they  are  dealing  with  the 
most  vicious  force  that  has  ever  con- 
fronted free  men.  let  them  have  the  gut.-- 
to  stand  up  and  veto  the  seating  of  Red 
China  on  the  Security  Council  until  the 
air  has  cleared  and  until  we  know  where 


we  are  going.  Let  us  look  at  the  financing 
of  that  institution  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  United  States  is  carrying 
about  33  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  load 
of  that  orgamzalion.  However,  the  ac- 
tion of  last  night  convinced  me  that  we 
are  really  supporting  a  bunch  of  dead 
heads  whose  minds  were  made  up.  They 
did  not  want  to  be  convinced  by  the 
facts.  I  say  to  you  that  when  we  have 
a  chance  later  to  do  so,  the  United  States 
ought  to  exercise  every  resource  at  its 
command.  However,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  leave  the  United  Nations.  We 
should  strive  to  make  it  a  more  workable 
and  viable  United  Nations  and  that  will 
be  accompUshed  only  when  we  serve  no- 
tice that  Uncle  Sam  is  not  "Uncle  Sap." 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  would  the  gen- 
tleman not  agree  that  what  was  dem- 
onstrated in  the  U.N.  yesterday  will  pro- 
gressively deteriorate  insofar  as  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  is  concerned 
and  so  long  as  this  one  nation,  one  vx)te 
formula  is  concerned  in  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  that  we  should  re- 
view the  entire  basis  of  voting  in  the 
U.N.  My  colleague  asked  me  if  I 
advocated  withdrawing  from  the  United 
Nations.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  am  convinced  that  the  vote  of  last  night 
began  the  obituary  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  will  sink  itself.  It  will  not  need 
the  United  States  to  provide  the  impetus 
for  its  demise.  I  think  all  we  want  to  do  is 
be  there  for  the  wake,  because  the  Umted 
Nations  demonstrated  yesterday  that  it 
is  insensitive  when  it  drove  Nationalist 
China  out.  It  barred  a  solution  to  the 
Pakistan  question,  it  barred  solution  in 
North  Vietnam  and  North  Korea.  It 
closed  the  door.  It  estabUshed  a  precedent 
yesterday  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  hereafter  will  be  the 
sole  judge  of  what  group  constitutes  the 
sovereign  government  of  a  divided  coun- 
try. They  are  going  to  take  on  that  task. 
History  wiil  not  need  to  say  but  very  httle 
to  decide  what  a  horrible  example  they 
set  yesterday.  It  is  going  to  come  back  to 
haunt  them  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  -WYMAN.  If  there  is,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois  has  suggested,  prob- 
ably going  to  be  a  w  ake,  does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  suggestion  as  to  the  form 
in  which  the  reincarnation  should  take 
place? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes,  it  could  take  place 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  serve  notice  that  while  we  have 
lost  the  battle  in  the  General  Assembly 
for  htmian  dignity,  a  battle  to  which  we 
are  pledged,  we  may  have  lost  that  battle 
but  we  still  have  a  great  deal  of  strength 
and  muscle  and  vigor  left  on  the  Security 
Council  and  if  the  President  wiil  have 
the  courage  to  stand  up  and  use  that 
muscle  and  courage  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil I  think  he  will  have  served  nouce  on 
all  of  these  nations  that  despite  what 
happened  on  j-esterday.  America  is  still 
a  leader  in  this  great  world  struggle  for 
human  dignity  and  respect  for  the  in- 
dividual. But  for  us  to  roll  over  and 
accept  this  defeat  without  any  kind  of 
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effort  to  preserve  human  dignity  would 
be  a  sigmal  to  these  nauons  that  their 
future  lies  with  the  Conxniiomsl  nations 
and  not  with  the  United  States  and,  thus, 
the  beacon  of  tiope  which  has  been  held 
out  by  the  United  Slates  i.s  going  to  go 
down  the  dram.  Thus,  we  have  to  have 
the  couiage  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr.  DON  H  CIJKUSEN.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  lUinots  think  that  for  1 
minute  our  President  or  any  Member  of 
Congress  has  any  intention  of  rolling 
over  and  playing  dead  on  this  particu- 
lar Issue'!'  I  think  most  of  us  recognized 
what  the  facts  were  in  the  situation  and 
I  look  upon  this  as  nothing  more  than 
the  revelation  of  the  facts  of  life.  I  have 
not  voted  for  the  foreign  aid  bill  for  the 
reasons  which  the  gentleman  has  stated. 
We  will  have  to  have  a  mcvernent  in  the 
direction  of  new  alliances  in\  an  interna- 
tional scale. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  believe  you  can  re- 
constitute the  U.N.  I  think  once  our 
country  reviews  its  resources  and  the 
tools  under  it-s  command  that  we  can  give 
the  United  Nations  some  meaning  and 
some  leadership  But  I  tell  you  again  tliat 
if  we  just  roll  over  and  do  nothing  tlien 
we  are  through. 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  We  will  not 
do  that. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  You  say  we  wUI  not 
do  that,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
last  night  In  the  General  Assembly  you 
have  lost  all  your  options.  The  United 
States  has  no  options  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, but  I  submit  to  you  that  we  do 
have  options  in  the  Security  Council,  and 
all  I  am  pleading  for  here  today  is  that 
we  exercise  those  options.  I  do  not  mean 
we  should  leave  Red  China  out  of  the 
Security  Council  indefinitely,  not  at  all. 
There  will  be  ample  time  to  make  that 
decision,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
logic  and  decency  and  everything  else 
in  the  name  of  human  dignity  requires 
us  to  proceed  cautiously  in  that  body 
where  we  do  have  options.  That  is  aU  I 
am  asking  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  material  that  I  re- 
quested permission  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord Is  as  follows : 

Squeeze  on  U.N. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has 
voted  Red  China  m  and  Nationalist  China 
out.  The  United  States  last  night  lost  the 
crucial  vote  on  the  "iniportant  question" 
Issue  requiring  a  two-thlrda  vote  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Taiwan  and  later  lost  on  an  Al- 
banian resolution,  now  requiring  only  a 
simple  majority,  to  seat  the  mainland  Chi- 
nese and  to  oust  the  Nationalist  Chinese  dele- 
gation. 

A  considerable  group  In  Congress  has  con- 
tended that  with  Talwun  out.  after  25  years 
as  a  loyal,  dues-paying  member,  the  United 
States  should  retaliate  by  sharply  reducing 
Its  assessed  contribution  of  31  52  per  cent  to 
the  U.N.  administrative  budget  of  almost  $208 
million  for  1972.  This  budget  doesn't  Include 
any  of  the  UN.  specialized  agencies,  such  as 
the  Children's  Fund,  World  Health  Organisa- 
tion and   International  Labor  Organization. 

The  I.L.O.  provides  a  precedent  for  the 
kind  of  financial  sanctions  members  of  Con- 
gress are  suggesting.  For  the  last  year  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  pay  the  United  States 
membership  assessment  to  the  IX.O.  This 
amounts  to  25  per  cent  of  the  organization's 


(■perituii;.,;  bmlRet.  ft*  compared  to  10  p>er 
c.T.t  by  i;.e  S.i%.et  Union  and  9  percent  for 
Brltal.-i 

This  a<-'ii>n  wa.^  taken  at  the  urging  of 
Oefree  \f?any,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
.rtr  i;.e  J.rfCtor  i;fi-eral  .f  tiie  I  I.  L)  ,  WU- 
fred  Jenles.  a  Briton,  had  appointed  a  Hus- 
sion. Dr.  Pavel  A.stapenko.  as  one  of  his  five 
assistant  directors  general  Meany  said  the 
I.L.O.  had  become  a  transmission  belt  for 
Communist  propaganda  ai^d  collectlvlst 
schemes,  and  Congress  agreed   with  him. 

Red  China's  ball  in  the  UN.  debate  has 
been  earned  by  such  nations  as  Albania. 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Alice  Wldener.  publisher  of  U.S.A. 
Magazine  and  a  syndicated  columnist,  has 
looked  into  the  respective  financial  stakes  of 
the  contending  camps  over  the  China  Issue 
and  has  found  that  the  Communist  mouth- 
pieces are  getting  In  the  door  at  bargain 
prices. 

The  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  is  paying 
14.18  per  cent  of  the  U.N.  regular  budget,  and 
the  fictlously  Independent  Ukraine  and 
Byelorussia,  which  are  Integral  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  respectively  jjay  1.87  per  cent 
and  .50  per  cent  of  UN.  upkeep.  Thus  for 
three  votes  In  the  General  Assembly  the 
Soviet  members  pay  a  combined  16.55  per 
cent,  or  about  half  as  much  as  the  United 
States. 

Tho  Poland  and  Cuba  have  millions  and 
millions  of  words  to  say  In  U.N..  their  re- 
spective contributions  are  1.41  per  cent  and 
.16  per  cent,  while  Czechoslovakia  pays  .90 
I>er  cent  and  Yugoslavia  .38  per  cent.  As  for 
Albania,  the  nation  which  proposed  expulsion 
of  Nationalist  China,  its  assessment  Is  .04 
per  cent,  while  the  Republic  of  China 
[Taiwan]  wai  assessed  4  per  cent,  or  100  times 
more  than  the  expeller.  Taiwan,  In  fact,  paid 
more  than  one-fourth  more  for  U.N.  upkeep 
than  all  Ave  of  these  Red  governments  which 
clamored  lor  her  ouster. 

"It  might  be  said,"  remarks  Mrs.  Wldener, 
"that  never  Ln  all  history  was  so  much  said 
by  diplomats  and  propagandists  at  such  little 
cost  to  themselves  as  by  the  Socialist  nations 
In  the  U.W.  As  things  stand  now.  the  31.52 
per  cent  United  States  share  of  U.N.  reg\ilar 
upkeep  Is  extremely  excessive.  Congress  ought 
to  reduce  our  share,  no  matter  what  happens 
at  the  U.N." 

U.N.    ROLLCALLS    ON    CHINA 

(Special  to  The  New  York  Times) 

UNrriD  Nations,  N.Y..  Oct.  25. — Following 
are  two  roll-call  votes  taken  In  the  General 
Assembly  tonight  on  seating  Communist 
China  and  expelling  Nationalist  China. 

ON    TWO-TUIRDb    REQUIREMENT 

Resolution  declaring  the  expulsion  of  Na- 
tionalist China  an    "important   matter"   and 
thus  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  rather  than 
a  simple  majority  for  passage. 
In  favor — 55 

Argentina.  Australia.  Bahrain,  Barbados, 
Bolivia.  Brazil.  Cambodia,  Cent,  Afr.  Repub- 
lic, Chad,  China,  Colombia,  Congo  (Klnsh.), 
Costa  Rica,  Dahomey,  Dominican  Republic, 
El  Salvador.  FIJI,  Gabon,  Gambia. 

Ghana,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, Indonesia.  Israel.  Ivory  Coast.  Jamaica, 
Japan,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Lesotho,  Liberia, 
Luxembourg.  Madagascar.  Malawi.  Mauri- 
tius, Mexico. 

New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Niger,  Panama, 
Paraguay.  Philippines,  Portugal,  Rwanda, 
Saudi  Arabia,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Swaziland, 
Thailand,  United  States,  Upper  Volta,  Uru- 
guay, Venezuela. 

Opposed — 59 

Afghanistan.  Albania,  Algeria,  Bhutan. 
BrlUln,  Bulgaria.  Burma.  Burundi,  Byelo- 
russia, Cameroon,  Canada.  Ceylon,  Chile, 
Congo  (Brazza),  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
mark, Ecuador,  Egypt,  Equatorial. 

Guinea,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  France.  Guinea, 
Guyana,  Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  Iraq,  Ire- 


land. Kenya,  MmtUk,  Ubya,  Malaysia,  Mail, 
Mauritania,  IttBgeUa.  Nepal,  Nigeria. 

Norway,  Pakistan,  Pern  Poland  Rumania, 
Sierra  Leone.  Singapore.  Sumalla  »ci  Yemen, 
Soviet  Union.  Sudan.  Sweden.  Syria,  Tan- 
zania. Trinidad  Tobago,  Uganda,  Ukraine. 
Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Zambia. 

Abstention* — IS 
Austria.  Belgium.  Botswana.  Cyprus.  Iran, 
Italy,  Laos,  Malta.  Morocco,  Netherlands, 
CJfttar,   Senegal,    Togo.    Tunisia.   Turkey. 
Absent— Maldlvas,  Oman. 

ON   SEATING   PEKING 

Resolution  to  seat  Communist  China  and 
expel  Nationalist  China. 

In  favor — 76 

Afghanistan.  Albania.  Algeria,  Australia. 
Belgium,  Bhutan.  Botswana,  Bulgaria.  Bur- 
ma, Burundi,  Byelorussia,  Cameroon,  Canada. 
Ceylon.  Chile.  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
mark, Equador.  Egypt.  Eq.  Guinea,  Ethiopia. 
Finland.  France,  Ghana.  Guinea. 

Guyana,  Hungary.  Iceland.  India,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Ireland.  Israel.  Italy.  Kenya.  Kuwait, 
Laos,  Libya,  Malaysia,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Mex- 
ico, Mongolia,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Netherlands. 
Nigeria.  Norway.  Pakistan,  Congo  (Brazza). 
Peru. 

Poland,  Portugal.  Rumania.  Rwanda,  Sene- 
gal, Sierra  Leone,  Singapore,  Somalia,  South- 
ern Yemen,  Soviet  Union,  Sudan,  Sweden, 
Syria,  Tanzania,  Togo,  Trlnldad-Tobago, 
Tunisia,  Turkey,  Uganda,  Ukraine.  Britain. 
Yemen,  Yugoslavia.  Zambia. 

Opposed — 35 

Australia.  Bolivia,  BrazU.  Cambodia,  Cent. 
Afr.  Republic.  Congo  (Klnsh.)  Costa  Rica, 
Dahomey.  Dominican  Rep.,  El  Salvador, 
Gabon. 

Gambia.  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Ivory 
Coast,  Japan,  Lesotho,  Liberia,  Madagascar, 
Malawi,  Malta,  New  Zealand. 

Nicaragua,    Niger,    Paraguay.    Philippines, 
Saudi  Arabia,  South  Africa,  Swaziland,  United 
States,   Upper   Volta,  Uruguay,   Venezuela. 
Abstentions — 17 

Argentina,    Bahrain,    Barbados.    Colombia. 
Cyprus,    FIJI,    Greece,    Indonesia,    Jamaica, 
Jordan,    Lebanon,    Luxembourg,    Mauritius, 
Panama,  Qatar,  Spain,  Thailand. 
Absent — 3 

China,  Maldives,  Oman 


INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  FISSION- 
ABLE MATERIALS  SAFEGUARDS 
SYMPOSIUM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HosMER  •  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting symposium  is  taking  place  at 
Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan. 
Kans..  on  the  subject  of  safeguards 
against  the  illicit  diversion  of  fissionable 
material.  These  are  the  special  ingredi- 
ents of  nuclear  weapons  as  well  as  the 
fuel  for  nuclear  reactors. 

The  symposium  Ls  Intemational  in 
scope  and  financed  by  a  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Fomidation.  Experts 
from  all  over  the  world  are  contributing 
their  knowledge  and  experience  toward 
raising  the  barriers  against  misuse  of 
atomic  science  and  nuclear  materials.  I 
was  pleased  to  keynote  this  meeting  yes- 
terday. My  remarks  follow: 
Keynote    Rfmarks    or    Congressman    Craig 

H06B<EX,  REPrSLlCAN  OF  CALITOBNIA,  BETORB 

THE    Symposium    on    Implementing    Nu- 

CLfAB     SaI^OUARDS,     KANSAS     STATE     UNIVER- 

srrT,  October  35,  1971 
With  the   discovery  of  nuclear  processes 
over  three  decades  ago  there  came  as  a  twin 
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the  need  for  precautions  to  keep  the  special 
materials  and  knowledge  Involved  out  of  the 
wrong  hands.  At  that  time  these  were  con- 
strued by  the  Manhattan  District  to  be  "any- 
body else's."  However,  this  simplicity  was  not 
for  long  to  be. 

Over  the  years  holding  the  ever-expanding 
applications  of  atomic  energy  Inside  peaceful 
channels  has  become  a  matter  of  world-wide 
concern.  Almost  a  hundred  countries  have 
signed  the  nuclear  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty 
and  numerous  other  precautions  have  been 
Instituted  to  guard  against  misuse  of  the 
atom.  So  many,  in  fact,  that  In  the  overall 
effort  to  prevent  the  perversion  of  nuclear  sci- 
ence, some  confusion  exists  as  to  who  Is  polic- 
ing whom,  which  agencies  are  guarding  what, 
and  by  whose  authority. 

The  confusion  results  because  the  overall 
antiproUferatlon  problem  Is  several -sided 
and  complex.  Possible  proliferors  might  be 
desperately  Imperiled  countries  or  even  some 
evil  conspiracy  of  ruthless  or  Irrational  Indi- 
viduals. Many  separate  endeavors  are  required 
to  meet  such  challenges.  The  need  to  protect 
society  and  Its  members  from  nuclear  prolif- 
eration spans  the  entire  spectrum  of  human 
interest.  And,  In  the  countereffort  to  contain 
nuclear  dangers  there  are  a  large  number  of 
of  possible  controls  which  can  be  Imposed 
selectively,  separately,  or  simultaneously  at 
International  regional,  national,  or  Industrial 
levels. 

ANTIPBOLIFERATION— A     MANY-SIDED     EFFORT 

Despite  the  focus  of  attention  on  nuclear 
safeguards  envisioned  at  the  international 
level  by  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty,  this 
category  of  restraints  constitute  a  response 
to  but  one  of  the  several  facets  of  the  anti- 
proliferation  problems  Similarly,  on  a  na- 
tional level  the  disappearance  of  special  fis- 
sionable material  from  peaceful  channels  at 
some  particular  point  in  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  may  constitute  but  one  of  several  non- 
proliferation  concerns.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
pinpoint  specific  deficiencies  In  the  total 
structure  being  erected  to  prevent  the  multi- 
plication of  nuclear  weapons  srtates  and  to  in- 
hibit the  proliferation  of  like  dangers,  we 
must  first  examine  the  individual  building 
blocks  from  which  It  has  been  fashioned. 

The  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  and  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency's  guide- 
lines for  the  structure  and  content  of  safe- 
guards agreements  fully  recognize  this  basic 
multiplicity  of  the  antl -proliferation  chal- 
lenge and  the  wisdom  of  the  division  of  ef- 
fort in  meeting  it.  These  documents  begin 
by  acknowledging  the  large  technical  and  po- 
litical gulf  between  weapons  states  and  non- 
weapons  states.  They  Impose  IAEA  safeguards 
and  mandatory  Inspections  upon  the  latter, 
but  make  these  burdens  discretionary  with 
the  former. 

As  it  has  worked  out,  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  voluntarily 
submitted  to  some  inspections,  but  the  So- 
viet Union  to  none.  The  other  nuclear  weap- 
ons states,  France  and  Mainland  China,  re- 
fuse even  to  sign  the  NPT,  but  Insist  that 
their  nuclear  hearts  are  pure  and  that  their 
atomic  arsenals  are  pacific. 

Meanwhile,  non-nuclear  weapons  states 
must  comply  fully  with  IAEA  requirements 
in  order  (a)  to  obtain  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials for  strictly  peaceful  purposes,  and, 
(b)  to  be  spared  the  embarrassment  of  be- 
ing reported  to  the  UN  should  they  care- 
lessly lose  them. 

This  separate  but  unequal  treatment  of 
nations  based  on  nuclear  club  membership 
stems  from  the  obvious  fact  that  the  two 
categories  of  countries  necessarily  function 
with  different  effectiveness  In  different  anti- 
proliferation  roles. 

For  Instance,  Articles  I  and  II  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  prohibit  the  tran.'sfer  be- 
tween nuclear  states  and  non-nuclear  states 
of  "nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices."  These  articles  also  ban  the 


"manufacture,  or  assistance  with  the  manu- 
facture or  other  acquisition  whatsoever"  of 
these  troublesome  Items  Yet  the  saleguards 
provisions  of  Article  III  are  cast  exclusively 
in  terms  of  monitoring  diversions  from  peace- 
ful channels  of  ".sotirce  or  special  fissionable 
material."  Article  III  does  not  even  mention 
safeguard  monitoring  of  A-bombs  or  H- 
bombe  as  such. 

International  safeguards  thus  focus  almost 
exclusively  upon  that  one  facet  of  the  total 
antl-prollferatlon  problem  having  to  do  with 
accounting  for  fissionable  Isotopes  legiti- 
mately in  the  possession  of  non-nuclear 
weapons  states.  "This,  of  course.  Is  a  form  of 
atomic  bomb  birth  control.  It  can  be  quite 
helpful  in  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapKjns.  It  is  a  logical  responsibility  to  lie 
assigned  to  non-nuclear  countries.  But,  no 
matter  who  does  It,  materials  accounting  is 
by  no  means  the  only  antl-prollferatlon  pre- 
caution which  must  be  taken.  It  Is  but  one 
of  many. 

WEAPONS    PMTSICAL   SXCURTTT 

Very  special  efforts  are  required  to  Insure 
that  existing  nuclear  weapon  stockpiles  are 
maintained  physically  secure  in  the  hands  of 
their  rightful  owners.  Yet  the  NPT  contains 
not  a  word  about  procedures  to  enforce  Arti- 
cles I  and  II  bans  upon  trafficking  In  nuclear 
weapons,  and,  properly  so.  Implementation 
of  this  distinct  facet  of  the  anti-prolifera- 
tion effort  Is  correctly  remanded  to  the  con- 
spicuous self-interest  of  Nuclear  Club  mem- 
bers. It  Is  backstopped  by  their  resjjectlve 
civilian  and  military  F>ollce  organizations  and 
networks  of  spies,  counterspies  and  In- 
formers. 

This  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  pressure 
for  top  notch  performance  should  not  con- 
stantly be  kept  upon  these  organizations. 
Speaking  as  one  who  has  been  active  In  the 
military,  worked  in  the  weapons  labs,  ridden 
storage  site  perimeters,  and  over  a  decade 
ago  took  part  in  a  review  of  nuclear  weapons 
storage,  handling,  shipping  safety  and  secu- 
rity practices  which  result  In  a  series  of  ma- 
jor reforms.  I  will  state  flatly  that  no  matter 
how  good  a  physical  security  Job  Is  being 
done,  it  can  always  be  done  belter,  and  ought 
to  be  done  better.  Frankly,  I  think  mem- 
bers of  the  Nuclear  Cartel  ought  to  keep  un- 
der constant  review  their  procedures  to  pre- 
vent the  theft  or  misuse  of  their  bombs.  They 
also  ought  to  pass  around  tips  to  each  other 
on  improving  such  procedures  whenever  that 
can  be  done  with  a  net  gain  for  the  common 
security. 

WEAPONS  DESIGN   SECURITY 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  related 
subject  of  security  of  nuclear  weapons  de- 
sign data,  which  to  the  uninitiated  might 
seem  to  be  highly  Important  In  preventing 
nuclear  spread.  Is  actually  of  little  or  no  con- 
cern from  strictly  a  non-proliferation  stand- 
point. Nuclear  weapons  designs  are  only  an 
incidental  facet  of  the  general  antl-prollfera- 
tlon effort.  Tills  is  because  the  laws  of 
physics  from  which  nuclear  weapons  are  de- 
signed have  become  so  universally  under- 
stood that  any  effort  now  to  suppress  the 
data  would  be  absurd.  This  cat  has  been  out 
of  the  bag  for  a  long,  long  time 

A  potential  proUferor  enterprising  enough 
to  lay  hands  on  Illicit  supplies  of  fissionable 
material  Is  certain  to  be  smart  enough  to 
know  how  to  weaponlze  them.  Refined  and 
sophisticated  designs  are  unnecessary. 
Whether  such  proUferor  be  one  country  seek- 
ing to  overpower  another  or  a  criminal  or- 
ganization bent  on  cruder  forms  of  nuclear 
blackmail,  its  need  Is  not  to  become  an  in- 
stant superpower.  It  requires  only  primitive 
explosive  devices. 

Insofar  as  nuclear  powers  are  concerned, 
their  weapon  designs  are  top  security  Items 
nx>t  primarily  due  to  proliferation  fears,  but 
simply  because  compromising  them  will  re- 
veal to  a  rival  the  characteristics  and  vulner- 
abilities of  one's  own  arsenal. 


EVOLtmON.   EXPANSION    AND   FORMAUZATION    OF 
CONTROLS 

If  at  this  point  you  are  starting  to  pick 
up  a  theme .  in  these  rather  simplistic  re- 
marks. It  Is  that  preventing  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  requires  the  Integrated 
efforts  of  several  separate  national  forces  and 
multinational  Institutions.  It  is  the  same 
theme  which  runs  though  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  and  the  United 
States  Atoms-for-Peace  program  announced 
In  1956  which  established  the  legitimacy  of 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  and  encour- 
aged their  application  on  a  global  scale. 

The  many  bilateral  and  multilateral  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  which  followed  these 
historic  landmarks  frequently  required  prac- 
tical Judgments  as  to  the  identity  of  critical 
weapons  proliferation  danger  polnt,s  and  the 
means  bMt  to  deal  with  them.  As  antl-pro- 
llferatlon efforts  have  expanded  and  become 
formalized  with  only  minor  changes,  these 
earlier  Judgments  gradually  have  been  In- 
corporated Into  treaties.  International  law 
and  various  regional  and  national  statutes. 

Now,  both  formally  and  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter the  physical  security  of  nuclear  weapons 
Is  recognized  as  a  national  responsibility  of 
the  nuclear  weapons  states.  So  also  Is  fission- 
able material  in  the  hands  of  the  weapons 
states,  except  to  the  extent  that  they  them- 
selves submit  It  to  International  safeguards. 
In  clear  contrast  safeguards  against  diversion 
of  fissionable  material  from  peaceful  chan- 
nels are  made  both  international  and  national 
responsibilities  of  the  signatory  non-nuclear 
weapons  states. 

The  IAEA  safeguards  systems  thereupon 
functions  to  engage  the  non-weapons  nuclear 
community  in  a  parallel  effort  with  the  nu- 
clear weapons  powers  aimed  at  deterring  il- 
licit diversions  of  fissionable  material  by 
means  of  an  established  capability  to  detect 
and  report  diversions  should  they  occur. 
These  International  safeguards  depend  heav- 
ily upon  the  functioning  of  regional  or  na- 
tional safeguards  systems,  which  In  turn  rely 
upon  strict  materials  accounting  and  other 
security  measures  at  the  Individual  plant 
level.  Great  resources  and  manpower  are  de- 
voted to  these  efforts  and  their  Improvement. 

International  safeguards  have  become  the 
glamour  segment  of  the  overall  antl-prollfer- 
atlon effort.  Safeguards  people,  their  systems 
and  analyses,  methodologies,  black  boxes, 
game  theories,  non-destructive  test  para- 
phernalia preventing  this  diversion.  This 
may  be  a  very  dangerous  assumption  in  the 
real  world,  populated  by  very  fallible  people, 
some  of  whom  are  very  certain  to  be  Just 
no  damn  good. 

ANTIPSOLIFERATION    PUBLIC    OPINION 

In  any  event,  the  world  political  commu- 
nity probably  ought  to  be  doing  a  lot  more 
than  It  Is  now  under  IAEA  leadership  to  fos- 
ter a  climate  of  public  opinion  exceedingly 
hostile  to  the  idea  of  nuclear  spread.  Traffick- 
ing In  the  Ingredients  of  mass  destruction  Is 
equitable  to  the  heinous  war  crime  of 
genocide,  and  its  penalty  should  be  fixed 
accordingly.  An  International  norm  boostij.g 
the  intensity  of  disapprobation  accorded 
anyone  who  might  participate  in  nuclear 
black  marketing  would  certainly  do  no 
harm  and  It  might  provide  additional  Insur- 
ance against  a  day  when  incentives  to  divert 
may  be  on  the  rise. 

COORDINATION    WITH     NATIONAL    POLICE 
SYSTEMS 

Deterrence  also  can  be  made  more  certain 
by  boosting  the  illicit  diverter's  risk  of  getting 
caught,  thereby  both  incurring  punishment 
and  losing  the  profits  of  his  crime. 

If,  under  our  safeguards  systems  of  inter- 
national public  opinion,  when  a  diversion  Is 
discovered  the  alarm  sounds,  whistles  blow, 
sirens  scream  the  United  Nations  is  notified, 
and  It  all  strikes  fear  and  terror  In  the  hearts 
of  the  general  public,  that  Is  one  thing.  Quite 
another  and  far  better  thing  is  if  it  scares 
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hell  out  of  the  c.-tminai   bei  a\ise   he  knows 
that  the  Jig  U  up 

Every  Increase  in  t.he  like;;huod  of  a  quick 
and  positive  Idenllflcaiion  and  apprehcnslou 
of  a  nuclear  criminal  pUya  a  key  role  la 
fortifying  the  deterrent,  equaili  ii  So  alwj 
does  every  Increase  In  the  dei<ree  .:  certainty 
with  which  the  stolen  item  'an  be  recov- 
ered. 

Yet,  neither  apprehension  nor  recovery  arc 
functlona  of  the  current  nuclear  saf«>i;uard.s 
structure.  These  are  the  responsibUuy  (•! 
Independent  and  relatively  uncoordinated 
national,  and  even  local,  police  systems  Ln- 
doubtedly  the  IAE.\  and  other  nuclear  su- 
thontses  can  do  tar  more  than  they  do  now 
to  prepare  these  police  authorities  to  move 
rapidly    ai,d   effectively    in    nuclear    cases 

Thia  IS  a  facet  of  the  overall  antiproUfera- 
tlon  problem  that  is  relati.eiv  neglected. 
It  Is  not  a  glamorous  facet,  like  systems 
analy.-.mg  the  five  comfx,iicnt,s  •  f  MUF  to 
estimate  the  confidence  level  with  w,hlch  a 
matfrlai  balance  can  be  cl<»ed  in  iome  hypo- 
thetical nuclear  fuel  factory.  Hut  effe<-tlve 
lnter:iational  police  coordmatu  a  will  be  of 
Utmost  importance  when  a:id  if  tne  world 
ever  faces  a  rpal  life  rn-nmal  threat  of 
nuclear  blackmail  and  *<•  oui^nt  to  be  pro- 
moting It, 

Inspector  General  Rometsch,  who  follows 
me  today,  reiterated  during  Geneva  IV  that 
the  I,AEA  policy  13  only  to  render  advice  to 
national  police  authorities  when  requested. 
However,  my  feeling  Is  that  both  IAEA  and 
the  police  authorities  ought  to  do  more  than 
wait  for  fiVii;  i-her's  Ideas  to  get  on  with  the 
serious  business  of  Improving  and  sharii;),,' 
the  capablliUes  of  over  one  hundred  national 
police  systems  to  cope  with  possible  nuclear 
crimes 

The  IAEA  could  .serve  a  particularly  use- 
ful function  by  setting  Ktildellnes  for  police 
training.  Indoctrination,  and  equipment  for 
this  specialized  work  The  principal  nuclear 
nations  of  the  world  could  actively  assist 
other  countries  in  developing  a  worldwide 
network  of  nuclear  competent  police  sys- 
tems. When  the  need  conies  for  such  systems. 
It  win  be  a  sudden  and  critical  one.  It  will 
then  t)e  too  late  to  start  putting  things  In 
shftpe.  Therefore  the  more  concern  In  ad- 
vance to  this  subject,  the  better. 

REWARDS    AND    BOITNTIES 

The  practice  of  rewards  for  Information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  offend- 
ers and  the  return  of  specific  stolen  goods 
has  been  an  historic  companion  of  efBclent 
police  work  since  the  beginning  of  mankind. 
Informants  are  the  backbone  of  any  security 
apparatus.  Today  There  Is  no  particular  as- 
surances by  the  IAEA  or  any  of  the  major 
ruttlona  that  persona  cooperating  with  the 
authorities  on  nuclear  cases  will  even  get  a 
pleasant  "thank  you"  for  their  troubles.  Es- 
tablishment of  standing  nuclear  theft  re- 
wards and  a  "no  questions  asked"  bounty 
system  for  return  of  unaccounted  for  ma- 
terials should  be  put  on  the  agenda  at  Vienna 
and  elsewhere. 

FBOLirERATION    PROFILES 

Along  similar  lines,  IAEA  and  national 
authorities  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  arm 
themselves  with  psychological  and  other  data 
useful  In  forestalling  nuclear  theft.s.  The  air- 
lines have  developed  fairly  comprehensive 
profiles  for  potential  highjackers.  Potential 
prollferators  also  could  be  profiled.  Is  such  a 
man  more  likely  to  be  a  three-time  loser  In 
the  criminal  courts,  or  au  underpaid,  uuder- 
promoted  worker  m  a  reprocessiiig  facility 
with  a  large  debt  and  a  na^gmg  wife,  or  some 
Other  tyfje?  What  people  in  what  pu»Utuii.'i 
lor  hi>w  long  deserve  special  observation  ' 
Tb0se  questions,  tuo,  are  facets  of  anti-pro- 
UferaUon  to  whlcli  attention  mu.st  be  given 
If  the  total  effort  is  to  succeed. 

BEI  AX    ACCOUNTING   PO«   LOW  BNBICHMENT 
U-23S 

And.  If  more  attention  Is  to  be  devoted  to 
some  things.  It  la  likely  that  less  can  be  pal<l 


to  others.  To  me  It  seems  unwarranted  for 
the  safeguards  systenis  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
aiid  effort  accounting  for  low  enrichment 
U-235,  ThLs  material  is  little  more  useful 
from  a  diversionary  standpoint  than  source 
material.  Motice  of  shipments  and  receipts 
are  about  ail  that  are  required  f.jr  the  latter 
and  all  that  seem  rea.sonabiy  nece.ssary  for  5 
percent  or  .p.i.s  U  2  15  Ihi.^  product  is  totally 
dissimilar  to  plutoniuni  and  U  23J  which  are 
e.xplo.siveiv  tissiotiable  a,s  scxju  as  a  critical 
mass  Is  accumulated. 

DE(  I  A.ssirviNG  DirrrsioN  ttchnoloct 
P'>r  this  same  reason  a  relaxation  of  the 
zeuloiis  <iii.s.s!flrtttlon  of  diffusion  enrichment 
terhnoi.igy  hii-s  for  long  seemed  warranted. 
Arivb<Kiv  wanting  to  go  about  making  an 
atoml.  bomb  by  enriching  U-2,i5  in  a  dif- 
fusion plant  could  hardly  he  secretive  about 
It,  At  Geneva  IV,  Walani  Hlraizuml,  the 
President  of  the  Japanese  ,\tomlf-  Knergy 
Commission,  recommended  diffuslor.  declas- 
sification and  advised  tl  e  owners  of  these 
secrets  to  get  themselves  .some  good  patents, 
start  licensing  them  and  stop  worrying  about 
proliferation  via  the  diffusion  route,  t>ecause 
It   Lsnt  In   the  card-s 

So  long  as  we  make  sure  that  no  high 
enrichment  cascades  are  built  into  these 
plants,  I  agree  with  Uie  gentleman.  We  can 
better  spend  our  safeguards,  tune  and  money 
checking  on  alternale  eiLrichment  proces.ses 
which  can  be  carried  un  in  secrecy  because 
they  do  not  require  large  phy.slcal  ln.sialla- 
tlous.  We  can  safely  take  our  eyes  off  the 
diffusion  p. ants  and  concentrate  them  on 
the  ultra-ctntrlfuge,  Uie  Becker  Noz,;^^  laser 
and  thermikl  diffusion  techniques  and  pos- 
sibly whatever  unique  enrichment  process 
the  South  Africans  claim  to  have  invented. 

"BOMBS    irOB    ALL" 

Since  one  unusual  thought  breeds  another, 
I  am  now  emboldened  to  mention  the  fan- 
tastic propxwal  that  we  contain  the  dangers 
from  nuclear  weap<ihs  not  by  limiting  their 
ownership  but  by  deliberately  and  rapidly 
accelerating  proliferation  on  a  worldwide 
basis. 

This  Is  the  "bombs  for  all"  Ides  that 
proliferation  Is  Inevitable,  efforts  to  slow  It 
down  only  unevenly  delay  the  deadly  day  of 
reckoning  and  that  ni\it\ial  deterrence  should 
work  a.s  well  for  ordtnarv  powers  as  it  has 
for  the  super-powers  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Tlierefore  everv  non-r.'nipar  coun- 
try Is  to  be  given  four  atomic  tK>mb«  and 
made  a  nuclear  power  It  then  can  deter  Its 
enemies  and  In  turn  l>e  deterred  by  them. 
The  bombs  are  rlg^;ed  with  perml.sslve  action 
links  which  keep  ihein  from  being  turned 
against  the  supplier  members  of  the  Nuclear 
Club. 

The  kicker  In  this  one  is  that  any  covintry 
which  uses  Its  btunba  doesn't  get  any  more. 
That  will  leave  it  a  very,  very  lowly  non- 
nuclear  weapons  state  In  a  hostile  world  of 
nuclear  powers,  buch  a  possibility.  It  Is 
art'ued.  blanks  out  the  proliferation  problem 
and  permanent! V  guarantees  a  super-safe- 
guarded worldwide  nuclear  truce.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  tahai  v  and  the  Idea  of  "bombs  for 
all"  as  the  answer  to  proliferation  Is  an 
abusurdlty  or  an  obscenity,  depending  on 
your  own  preference  for  adjectives. 

INrREA.SING  NKED  TOR  TIGHT  PHYSICAL  SECtrRrTY 
Almost  everyone  but  tlie  astute  chairman 
of  our  session  this  morning.  Dr.  Theodore 
B.  Taylor,  has  neglected  one  very  promising 
means  to  erectiia!,€  society's  containment  of 
the  nuclear  dangers.  His  ideas  for  enhanced 
physical  security  of  the  devices  and  mute- 
rials  Concerned  make  a  lot  tf  sense  and 
should  receive  serious  attention.  Taylor 
poinis  out  that  nuclear  material  safe- 
guards emphasis  has  been  and  contlnvies  to 
be  rf>ncerned  primarily  with  detection  (•'. 
losses  .ifter  they  have  iKVurred  Physical 
security  me.i.s'.ires  l<>  prevent  thefts  In  the 
first  place  are  accorded  only  a  secondary 
role. 

The  Intrinsic  value  of  qieclal  nuclear  mate- 


rials Is  high.  At  $10,000  per  kilogram  the 
value  of  Plutonium  by  weight  Is  about  ten 
times  that  of  gcjld.  Yet  the  physical  security 
levels  provided  for  plulonlum  are  con.slderly 
lower  than  those  genenuly  obtaining  for  the 
protection  of  bank  vault.s  or  large  shipments 
of  money  and  other  valuable.s  And,  here  Is 
another  pertinent  statistic  during  the  last 
decade  successful  million  dollar  robberies 
have  averaged  one  a  year  and  $100,000  and 
over  robberies  or  thefts  have  occurred  at  a 
rate  of  around  five  per  year. 

Within  about  two  years,  plutonlum  recycle 
will  commence  on  a  large-scale  and  the  flow 
of  this  product  through  the  civilian  power 
reactor  fuel  cycle  will  increase  rapidly  The 
quantity,  price  and  value  of  plutonlum  for 
Illicit  use  could  easily  rise  to  a  point  where 
deterrence  of  theft.  In  the  sense  we  have  been 
talking  about  It,  becomes  much  tcx)  weak  ,1 
reed  to  rely  upon  Dr  Taylor  believes  this 
will  happen  and  coii'ends  that  improved 
physical  security  Is  absolutely  essential  to 
reduce  the  vulnerability  of  these  materials 
to  large-scale  felonious  taking  not  only  dur- 
ing shipment,  which  already  Is  recognized  as 
a  serious  hazard,  but  also  during  storage  arid 
handling    He  points  out  that: 

"Stolen  special  nuclear  materials  could 
supply  an  Illegal  national  or  International 
market,  be  Incorporated  Into  crude  but 
highly  destructive  nuclear  explosives  for  use 
by  domestic  or  foreign  extremist  organiza- 
tions, or  sold  to  Countries  that  want  to  make 
nuclear  exploslvefi  but  that  do  not  have  direct 
access    to  special   nuclear   materials  " 

Recently,  the  U  .s  ABt.'  somewhat  tightened 
up  its  10  CFU  Part  7.)  phvsica;  seiurity 
regulatloiLs.  but  they  slhl  fall  sliorl  of  con- 
stituting maj<7r  barriers  Hj  tpe<  lal  nuclear 
materials  thefts  or  robberies  by  highly 
motivated  professional  criminals  Regardless 
of  moneliixy  costs.  Taylor  recommends  that 
the  United  States  Government  vigorously 
press  for  action  by  appropriate  foreign  griv- 
ernments  and  ttie  International  Atomic  * 
EnerK'T  Agency  to  set  up  dependable  .SNM 
physical  security  systems  on  a  worldwide 
basis  These  shovild  be  designed  to  lock  up 
SNM  at  least  as  tight  as  conventional 
valuables,   and  poesibly   tighter. 

CONCH "SJi  'N 

la  conclusion  let  me  say  that  this  Is  a  very 
distinguished  audience  of  noted  eiperta 
gathered  together  from  many  parts  of  the 
world.  As  this  sympoelum  begins,  I  am  proud 
and  pleased  to  have  been  given  this  oppor- 
tunity to  focus  Its  attention  upKDn  the  sea  of 
problems  associated  with  keeping  vital  atomic 
Ingredients  in  the  right  hands  and  .securely 
out  of  the  way  of  mischief  My  remarks  have 
only  skimmed  the  surface  of  that  sea  During 
these  few  days  here  on  the  campus  of  Kansas 
State  Cnlversity.  you  will  probe  Its  depths 
for  answers  which  may  contribute  signif- 
icantly to  the  peace  of  the  planet  and  the 
safety  of  Its  citizens 

I  wish  you  well.  All  of  civilization  wishes 
you  Godspeed. 


TO  ACHIEVE  A  PAIR  APPORTION- 
MENT OF  REVENUES  FROM  OFF- 
SHORE MINERAL  PRODUCTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  HotLse,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana 'Mr,  Bdci.s',  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  kiiow, 
vast  quantities  of  minerals  lie  in  the  sub- 
merged !and.s  off  tlie  .shores  of  our  coastal 
States. 

The  State  of  Loiii.siana  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  technology  of  offshore  min- 
eral production.  Techniques  and  equip- 
ment devised  In  Louisiana  are  being  ii.sed 
In  other  coastal  States  and  countries 
around  Uie  world. 
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In  the  past  16  years,  total  Federal  In- 
come from  the  sale  of  mineral  rights  In 
the  federally  controlled  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  has  multiplied  more  than  30 
to  1.  With  our  country  faring  a  growing 
energy  sliortage,  there  i.s  reason  to  be- 
Iie\'e  that  this  trend  will  continue. 

To  date,  all  revenues  from  the  Outer 
ContmenUl  Shelf  have  uone  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govcrr.ment  Federal  revenues  from 
submerged  lands  off  the  coast  of  IjOIusi- 
ana  alone  now  amount  to  well  over  $3 
billion. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  revenue.?  arcniing  to 
Uie  Federal  Government  from  the  Outer 
Continei:ital  Shelf  off  the  coast  of  Louisi- 
ana are  po.-^sible  only  betause  of  the 
many  services  rendered  by  the  State  of 
Ijoui.slana.  Louisiana  and  other  coa^stal 
States  build  the  .schools,  pave  the  roads. 
provide  the  health  care,  fire  and  police 
protection  and  other  ^governmental  serv- 
ices, witlioul  which  there  could  be  no 
off.shore  mineral  [irtxiuction. 

For  similar  re«L«;ons.  it  is  present  na- 
tional policy  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  .•;hare  revenues  from  public  lands  on 
the  mainland  with  the  State  within 
uhose  borders  those  lauds  lie.  Tlius,  a 
mainland  State  is  given  37 '2  percent  of 
tlie  revenues  from  mineral  production 
from  Federal  lands  within  its  borders. 

Reason  and  equity  require  that  the 
same  formula  be  ajjplied  to  Federal  rev- 
enues from  mineral  production  off  tlie 
coasts  of  the  States  For  this  reason,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  4343,  In- 
tended to  achieve  the  same  fair  appor- 
tionment of  revenues  from  offshore  min- 


eral production  as  is  now  afforded  States 
with  public  lands  -within  their  borders. 
On  past  occasions  I  have  inserted  edi- 
torials and  articles  on  this  subject  by  the 
distinguished  executive  editor  of  Uie  New 
Orleans  Times  Picayune,  George  W. 
Healy.  Jr,  Mr  Healy  has  just  completed 
an  outstandins.  six -part  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  this  subject  I  am  inserting  these 
articles  in  the  Record  and  calling  them  to 
liic  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

SHEL.F  On-  iKCOMr  Z  •<:  MS 
(George  W    Heal  v.  Jr.) 

In  16  years  total  federal  i:icome  from  sale 
of  mineral  rights  in  the  Oiiter  Continental 
Shelf  has  miiltlplled  more  than  30  to  1. 

This  income  has  been  from  bonuses  and 
first-ypRr  rentals,  and  Is  exclusive  of  con- 
I! i:\nrig  ri.valtie.s  of  one-sixth  of  the  value 
of  mlnemls  produced  under  federal  leases, 

ljea.«  sales  made  In  1954,  shortly  after 
the  start  of  deep  water  exploration  and  pro- 
duction, broui,;hi  a  total  of  (142.404,630.48, 

Si.xtecn  years  later,  on  Dec.  15,  1970,  fed- 
eral liicome  from  bonuses  and  first-year 
rentals  had  mounted  to  a  total  of  $4,398.- 
902  411  74 

In  laC8,  Ijefore  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  spill, 
several  f;res  and  expaiislon  of  demands  for 
proteciioTi  of  the  envirouineiil  led  to  sus- 
pension of  offshore  driiling  rl^jhi.-;  sales,  more 
than  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  went  Into 
the  treasury  at  Waslimgton  from  Outer  Ck>n- 
tinental  Shelf  sales  The  exact  amount  for 
tlie  year  was  tl,349,407;S76.25. 

After  dropping  off  In  1969,  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  revenue  collected  from  bontues 
and  rentals  resumed  the  rise  which  has  been 
Increasing  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
leases  offered  for  sale  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management, 

Now.  with  the  new  national  energy  policy 
calling  for  Increased   offshore  production  of 


fuel,  there  is  good  prospect  that  Income  from 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  minerals  wUl  dou- 
ble within  the  i,f  >.t  ff  k  years 

To  date,  the  greatest  federal  Income  has 
come  from'  submerged  lands  adjacent  to 
Louisiana. 

Revenue  produced  by  bontises  and  rentals 
from  minerals  rights  sales  for  operations  off 
coastal  states  up  to  Dec.  15,  1970,  was: 

Louisiana $3,  631.  740.  &46.  86 

Texas «»9.  022.  061.96 

California 638.764.208.38 

Oregon    29   046.  074.  24 

Washington 6.231.188,40 

Florida    2,109,312.00 

Although  activity  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has 
been  more  productive  than  offshore  activity 
In  other  United  States  areas,  government  ex- 
perts and  private  oil  men  predict  that  other 
offshore  areas  of  this  nation  soon  ■will  yield 
Increasing   volumes   of   valuable   minerals. 

Potentially  rich  oil  deposits  running  the 
full  length  of  the  United  States  Atlantic 
Coast  have  been  discovered  by  scientists  for 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, an  agency  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  E^loratlon  has  Indicated 
rich  oU  and  gas  reserves  off  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  coasts  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

To  date,  all  revenue  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  has  gone  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. None  of  It  has  been  shared  with  a  state 
off  whose  shores  the  revenue  was  produced 

In  the  case  of  Louisiana,  a  single  year's 
"talce"  by  the  federal  governnnent  (in  1970) 
amounted  to  more  than  55  ^  of  the  amount 
of  the  state's  entire  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1970-71.  Although  the  state  provided  many 
services  which  made  the  offshore  produc- 
tion possible,  none  of  the  1970  bonus  and 
rental  Income  received  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment <all  of  which  came  from  oil,  gas 
and  mineral  leases  oS  this  state)  was  shared 
with  Louisiana. 


rUDCRAL  REVENUES  FROM  OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF-MINERAL  LEASE  SALE3,  INCLUDING  BONUSES  AND  RENTALS 


Adi<c«nt  Slate  uul  producti 

Number 

Acreaga 

Bonus 

Ist  year  r»»tal 

Adiacant  State  and  products 

Numtxr 

Acreap 

Bonus 

1st  year  rcittal 

1964: 

Louiiijna-  oil  «nd  lai 

90 

5 

19 

394,771.16 
25,  000.  00 
67,  I4«.  70 

Jl  16,  378,476.00 

1,233,500.90 

23,  357,  029.  48 

tl.  184, 175 

50,000 

201,450 

1965: 

Texas    sulfur 

SO 

72, 006. 00 

$33,740,308,80 

8216,000 

T«u»— oil  and  ps 

1966: 

Louisiana  -  oil  and  gas 

Louisiana    oil  and  gas 

California— Oil  tnd  ps 

17 
24 

1 

35,056.00 

104,717.19 

1.996,48 

88  845.963.00 
99,164,930.42 
21,189,000.00 

350,570 

523.600 

9,980 

UbI 

114 

486. 869.  at 

140, 969,  ees.  M 

1.435,625 

1955: 

Louisiana -oil  and  gat 

Tex*»-oil  ai>d  (as 

94 

27 

252.906.92 
149,780, 90 

100,091,262,93 
8,437,461.60 

758,442 
449,280 

Total  

42 

141,768.67 

209.199,893.42 

884,150 

1967: 

Li>uisiana— oil  and  gas 

LOHisiana-saK. 

158 

1 

744,456.13 
2.495.00 

510, 079. 177.  76 
30,563.75 

ToUl 

121 

402,566.92 

108,  528,  724.  53 

1, 207,  722 

2.233.4S8 

7,485 

1959 

Florid-  oil  and  fa? 

Louisiana— oil  and  las 

19 

132,  4M,  90 
38,819,90 

1,711,172.00 
88,035,121.27 

397,440 
388,200 

ToUl 

IS* 

746.961.13 

510. 109. 741. 51 

2,240,943 

1968: 

California— oil  and  gas 

Texas-  oil  and  gas 

Louisiana    oil  and  ps 

71 

110 

363, 181.  00 

541   304.41 
29,682.00 

602,719  261.60 
593.  899,  046.  38 
M9. 868.  789.  27 

Total 

42 

171. 299. 90 

19.746,993.27 

785.640 

1  069,543 
1,623,915 

296,820 

1960: 

Louisiana  ~  oil  and  pt 

T»xa»-oil  and  las 

Louisiana— saJI — 

99 

48 

1 

464.  046  23 
240,  490.  00 

2,  soaoo 

246.  909,  783.  59 

35,732,031.20 

75,  250. 00 

1,392,159 

721,440 

7,500 

Total 

197 

934,187.41 

1.346,487.097.25 

3.910.278 

1969: 

Looisiana— oil  and  gas 

Louisiana—  sulfur 

Lomnana— oil  and  gas 

20 

4 
16 

48,595,00 

5,625,00 
60,153,06 

44. 037. 338. 65 

715,150,00 

66,908,195.60 

Total 

IM 

707,026.23 

282,  717,  064.  79 

2.121,099 

485.050 
16  875 

m?: 

Louisiana— oil  and  gas 

Teus— oil  and  gas. 

Louisiana— oil  and  gsi 

401 
10 
9 

1,879.526,71 
29,800.00 
16.177.95 

445.036.031.81 

557,  719,  50 

43,  887,  358.  75 

5.638,671 

86,400 

161,  780 

601,550 

Total 

49 

114,283.06 

111.660,684.25 

1. 193. 475 

1979: 

Looisiana — oil  and  gas 

Louisiana — oil  and  gas 

19 

116 

44.642.68 

543. 897.  70 

97,769  013.00 
845,  832,  785.  06 

ToUl 

420 

1,924,504.66 

489,481,110.06 

5,886.851 

446,420 
1  631  694 

1963: 

Calilornia— oil  and  gts 

57 

312.944.85 

12,807.586.68 

938,838 

ToUl ~ 

13S 

SB8.U9.70 

»«,t81,7*8.8( 

2,w«,n4 

1964 

lMit&<ana    «ii  and  gas  .  . 

23 
74 
27 

124 

32,  673.  34 
425.  433.  05 
155.420.00 

•13. 52*.  39 

60,  340,  626.  00 

27.  768.  722.  24 

7.  764,  928.  40 

96, 874, 32*.  M 

326,780 

1.276,302 

486.299 

2,a«3tt 

erand  low  to  Dk.  IS. 
JS'C           

1.649 

7.216,448.78 

4.374.924.334,74 

23, 978, 077 

Of»aoT>—  oil  and  gas 

Waaiinfton— ofl  and  gi».. 

T«M ~ 

HA.  I 


I  ■<  Uad  Mon^MHA 
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Otjb  "IjOSt"  Oil  ReviNma 


(By  Oeorge  W.  Healy,  Jr.) 

For  all  Intent*  and  purposes,  the  billions  of 
barrels  of  oil  and  condensate  and  the  tril- 
lions of  cubic  feet  of  gas  being  produced 
from  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico  outside  Louisiana  3 
boundary  are  tax  free. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  collects  no  sever- 
ance tax  on  this  production.  Nor  does  It  col- 
lect any  sales  tax  on  the  materials  and  sup- 
plies used  to  effect  the  production.  These 
taxes  are  paid  to  no  one. 

Since  1898  the  state  Constitution  has  au- 
thorized a  severance  tax  on  natural  resources 
severed  from  the  soil  of  Louisiana.  The 
greater  part  of  the  severance  tax  on  oil.  gas. 
salt,  coal,  ores,  marble,  stone,  gravel,  sand 
and  shells  Is  dedicated  to  support  public  ed- 
ucation. Different  severance  tax  rates  apply 
to  different  products. 

since  1936  Louisiana  has  collected  a  sales 
or  use  tax  on  goods  consumed  or  used  In  the 
state.  Since  1970  the  rate  of  this  state  tax  has 
been  3  per  cent.  Various  parishes  and  parish 
school  boards  also  collect  local  sales  taxes.  In 
Orleans  Parish  the  sales  tax  amounts  to  6 
per  cent — divided  equally  between  the  state 
government  and  local  agencies. 

If  the  state  had  collected  its  severance  tax 
on  oil.  condensate,  caslnghead  gas  and  natu- 
ral gas  on  which  no  severance  tax  was  col- 
lected. lt«  Income  from  this  source  In  the 
11-year  period,  1955-68,  would  have  been 
Increased  by  more  than  one-third  of  a  billion 
dollars — $397,356,668.42. 


M(-wt  of  tals  tax  Income  would  have  gone 
to  pay  the  cost  of  educating  Ix>ulslajia  clUl- 
dreii many  of  whom  were  the  children  of 
w.>rliers  whu  made  the  federal  r.ff.shore  lands 
productive  by  manning  drilling  platforms 
and  rigs 

Iliese  estimates  are  conservative  The  sev- 
ersinee  tax  en  oil  was  based  on  an  avenige  of 
2b  ren'A  per  barrel.  The  sevenuice  tax  rate 
Varies  a.s  the  quality,  or  gravity,  of  oil  varies. 
Offshore  oil  generally  Is  high-gravity  crude. 
The  tax  on  condensate  wa.s  ba.'sed  on  an  av- 
erage rate  o'  35  cents  p<"r  barrel,  and  the  tax 
on  gao  was  Uised  on  an  average  of  2  rents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  The  state  recently  In- 
creased Its  gas  severance  tax  rate  to  2.5  cents 
per  thousand. 

Here's  the  minimum  severance  tax  that 
would  have  been  collected  by  Louisiana,  were 
this  tax  collectlbls  on  offshore  production 
from  federal  lands: 

on     $250,233,711.75 

Condensate    26,933,276.65 

Caslngheftd    0«s 23,503,  190  66 

Natural  Gas 96,  686,  489.  36 

Total 397,356,668.42 

Final  production  figures  for  1969  and  1970 
have  not  been  tabulated,  but  preliminary 
tabulations  show  large  increases.  The  1968 
offshore  production  from  federal  lands  was 
more  than  10  times  as  great  as  the  1958  pro- 
duction. This  trend  continues. 
J    The  figures  showing  uncollected  or  "lost" 

\  PRODUCTION  BEYOND  LOUISIANA  BOUNDARY 


severance  tax  In  this  report  take  Into  con- 
sideration that  the  Federal  Government  re- 
ceives one-sixth  of  the  minerals  produced 
from  federal  lands  or  the  revenue  from  one- 
sixth  of  the  production  No  .severance  tax  was 
figtired  a.s  due  by  the  United  States  from  Its 
share  of   the  oil,   condensate  and   gas. 

In  addition  t<i  collei-tlng  this  one-sixth 
royalty,  tlie  federal  g.  verninent  collects 
bonu.-,e6  and  first -year  rentals  which 
amounted  to  $3,021,740  54S  86  from  sales  of 
drilling  rlght-s  otT  I,oiilsiana  between  1954 
and  Dec  15,  1970  A  report  on  the  MlUons 
of  dollars  that  are  being  received  by  the  fed- 
eral government  from  bonuses.  rentiUs  and 
royalties  will  be  Included  In  a  later  part  of 
this  weekly  series. 

Louisiana  receives  nothing  to  compensate 
It  for  the  many  services  this  state  performs 
to  make  possible  production  of  riches  from 
submerged  federal  lands  off  its  coast. 

It  Is  the  editorial  position  of  this  news- 
paper that  the  U.S.  Congress  should  pass  leg- 
islation to  correct  Inequity  by  having  the 
federal  government  share  with  coastal  states 
revenues  which  It  receives  from  minerals 
prodtictlon  from  offshore  federal  lands  ad- 
jacent to  those  states. 

This  revenue  sharing  should  be  on  the  same 
formula  as  that  now  applied  In  sharing  with 
Inland  states  of  revenues  from  federal  lands 
within  those  states. 

(Explanation;  Caslnghead  gas  is  a  by- 
product of  production  from  oil  wells.  Just 
as  condensate  is  a  by-product  of  production 
from  natural  gas  weUs.) 


By  bsrrtl- 


By  1,000  cubic  fMt— 


Year  and  zon* 


Crude  oil 


Condensate     Casinghead  gas 


Natural  gas 


1958: 

II 11,824.115 

III 8.236.430 

IV 2.116,053 

Total 

1959: 

II 

Ill 

IV 

ToUl 

1960: 

II 

Ill 

IV 

ToUi 

1961: 

II 

Ill 

IV 

ToUl 

1962: 

II 

Ill 

IV 

Total 

1963: 

II 

Ill 

IV 

Total 


397, 619 

420,211 

70,  831 


8,  574,  052 

9,  559,  134 
1,403,349 


59.  209,  986 

46.  178,404 

8.965,911 


22, 176,  598 

888,661 

19,  536,  535 

114,354,301 

18,481,271 

1,263,051 
486,311 
220,158 

16.720.958 
11,  582,  520 
2.811,337 

82,646,268 

10,154,709 

90,861,207 

3,  655,  240 

22,  778, 920 

32, 291, 220 

1, 969,  520 

31,114.815 

196, 286, 395 

28,  021,  749 

1,679,780 
572, 130 
464,226 

27,  964.  244 
J5,  293.  8% 
3,  333,  312 

99.  705,  794 

10,  739, 292 

101,042,699 

4,  310, 620 

40, 102,  495 

43, 071, 661 

2,  716, 136 

«,  591, 452 

240, 850,  988 

39, 123,  S3S 

2,817.295 
734,063 
544.963 

40,451,812 
17,301,042 
4,811,869 

135,401,283 

12,930.168 

93,318,857 

S,  984, 688 

44, 360, 234 

58, 038, 372 

4.096,321 

62,564,723 

276,080,374 

53,598,165 

3,808.807 

1,574.325 

761.  738 

59,902,255 

22,918,036 

5, 016, 425 

172,145.655 

16,179,899 

137,608,002 

6,  790, 407 

53,  223,  694 

76. 568. 471 

6. 144, 870 

87,836.716 

362,977.351 

64,633.811 

4. 947. 881 
2.531,098 
1,133,305 

74, 294,  639 

31,016,477 

6. 264,  678 

198. 414, 452 

21,327,573 

180,181,967 

8. 305, 410 

66. 577, 091 

94, 266,  794 

8,612,284 

111,575,794 

445. 173. 510 

By  barral— 


By  1.000  cubic  feet- 


Year  and  zone 


Crude  oil 


Condensate    Casinghead  gas 


Natural  gas 


1964: 

II 74,726.608 

III 27.258.250 

IV 11.150.490 

ToUl 

1965: 

II 

Ill 

IV 

ToUl 

1966: 

II 

Ill 

IV 

ToUl 

1967: 

II 

Ill 

IV 

ToUl 

1968: 

II 

Ill 

IV 

ToUl 

Grand  loUl  for 
11  years 1,201,121,861 


4.516,573 
2,336,316 
1,433,225 


88,326.198 
35.  256.  301 
10,  224,  764 


232.  284.  572 

203.  610.  639 

82, 690.  389 


113,135,348 

8,286,114 

133,807.263 

521.585,600 

84.097,491 

6,181,166 
2,  290,  262 
1,327,869 

94.613.780 
48,650,958 
14,448,216 

303,113,750 

39,  805,  366 

205, 070, 069 

13,796,080 

84, 852,  808 

137, 698, 937 

9,799,297 

157,712,954 

593,036,627 

96. 175,  703 

8. 920,  782 
2,  557,  327 
2,  407, 916 

105,397,046 
52,  294,  773 
44,850,116 

492,  098, 002 

39,  765, 675 

208,811,392 

37  424  736 

153,505  404 

173,366,114 

13,886,025 

202,  541, 935 

854. 414. 998 

105, 920, 098 

9,  747,  299 
1,933,144 
4,  731,  699 

122.  564.  074 
60,299,886 
71,547,476 

520.  019, 962 

44,015,777 

181,618,075 

56.  633,  701 

271,526,484 

206, 569, 576 

16,412,142 

254,411,416 

973. 164. 521 

115,435,557 

9, 439,  258 
2,083,550 
8,008,485 

124,  710, 821 
73,651,480 
104, 135, 535 

589,  879,  359 

53, 402. 073 

197,  0*4,  324 

75, 101, 095 

436.341.013 

243, 938, 725 

19, 531,  293 

302. 497.  S3S 

1, 223, 264,  696 

92,  342,  683      1,  410, 191,  439       5,  801, 189,  361 


Source:  The  American  Petroleum  Institute. 

"BtTRiED  Treasure"  SpLrr 
(By  George  W    Healy,  Jr  ) 

Destjlate  mountains  of  northwest  Colorado 
and  adjoining  areas  In  Utah  and  Wyoming  are 
being  described  as  covering  "one  of  the  great- 
est deposits  of  potential  energy  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  " 

Under  the,=ie  mountain.s,  acci.rduig  to  the 
September  Lssue  of  Reader's  Dige.it.  lies  ■'Big- 
gest B'lrsed  Treasure  on  Earth  "  Source  ot  the 


Digest  Article  Is  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  Aug. 
15,  1971. 

Oil  shale  In  the  three  states,  the  Star  re- 
ported, via  the  Digest.  Is  regarded  as  a  poten- 
tial source  of  riches  for  the  United  States 
lYeasury.  It  could  yield  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  article  reports,  "according  to  one 
c  c'.Jecture,"  royalties  amounting  to  $275  mil- 
lion a  year. 

If  and  when  a  way  Is  found  to  produce  oil 
ecouonilcally    from    this   rich    shale    deposit. 


Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming  will  receive  3714 
per  cent  of  the  federal  government's  revenue 

from  Its  share  In  the  deposit.  That  Is.  If  exist- 
ing law  continues  In  effect. 

Now.  to  face  reality  and  present  facts  rather 
than  conjecture. 

The  United  States  Treasury  dtirlng  fi.scal 
year  1971  (the  year  which  ended  June  30)  re- 
ceived more  than  $159  million  in  royalties 
from  oil  and  ga."?  produced  from  the  (>•,;•  pr 
Continental    Shelf,    Submerged   land.s   ;n    the 
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Gulf  of  Mexico  off  Louisiana  produced  more 
tlian  90  per  cent  of  this  revenue 

There  Is  a  possibility  that  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  royalty  yield  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  single  year  may  exceed  $380 
nillMon  More  than  $221  million  of  1971  off- 
shore revenue  is  held  In  an  escrow  fund  pend- 
!?  g  iir.al  settlement  of  hearings  by  courts  and 
ina.'fterR  to  establLsl.  the  exact  contour  of  th.e 
Lctilslana  codst 

Already  the  f**'leral  government  received 
more  than  $890  nili.lon  In  bonuses  and  rent- 


als in  1970-71,  all  for  leases  off  the  IxuLsiaua 
coast 

The  t<.)tal  receipts  by  tJ.e  US,  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  this  most  recent 
year  then,  may  top  $1,272  billion 

What  do  IjfjulBLaiia.  Texas,  California  and 
other  coital  states  get  fron^t  ihi^,  reallv  big 
buried  treasure,'  To  date,  they  ve  received  ex- 
actly nothing 

Althotiph  U  ha.^  yet  tc  sliare  ir.  revenues 
from  oil  shale  fr*  ni  federal  I^titis  that  have 
not   been  placed  m  production.  Wyomi.ng  re- 


ceived $18,792,266.71  from  revenues  produced 

In  1970  by  other  federal  lands  ■within  Its  bor- 
ders The  state  deserved  tt*  share  of  those  rev- 
er;;ps  It  prcvlded  many  expensive  services  to 
n'laXe  the  inland  federal  lands  productive. 

Coastal  states  perform  the  same  and  pos- 
sibly more  services  to  make  offshore  federal 
lands  prtjductlve.  They  deserve  a  fair  share  of 
tne  Iruit.s  of  thai  production  Until  the  Con- 
gress actb  tc  end  mequny  the  coastal  states 
won't  receive  their  Just  desert*. 


OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  RECEIPTS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1955  THROUGH  1970 


Bonuses,  tent 

Royalties 

Escrow 

Tetal 

Bonuses,  rent 

Royalties 

Estraw 

Total 

195S 

$142. 404, 630. 48 

0 

»12,217,13<.37 

{154.621,764.85 

1964 

...       $5,870,970.00 

{10,620,439.52 

{135,904.544.80 

{152,395,954.32 

UG«. 

111,171,041.53 

{52.814.63 

26,518,518.78 

137,742,374.94 

1965  

42,223,700.64 

11,246,201.92 

89.032  099  84 

142,  502,  002.  40 

"(57.434,228.69) 

'  (1,656.94) 

57,435,885.63 

1966 

...      161,893,155.47 

86,424,061,11 

(39.  552,  372.  76) 

20$,  764  843.  82 

1157 

1,976,361.00 

232,  342.  31 

10.96a,t9a5< 

13. 171.593  80 

1967 

...       596.202.951.97 

41,107,770.26 

148,129.983.44 

785. 440,  705. 67 

1*58 

2.  630, 090. 41 

030.700.69 

12,208.496.48 

15.669,  347  58 

1968 

...      903.330.950.83 

57,935,108.40 

121,497,143.09 

1,082,763,202.32 

Het. 

1,145.720.00 

2,266.484.40 

20,418,121.35 

23,830,325.75 

1969 

...    >350, 194,610.  43 

78,083,889.47 

285,633  591.37 

713,912,091.57 

1MB 

226.616.838.22 

2.  839.  98a  97 

172,265,367.50 

401,722,186.69 

1970 

...        73,280,497.60 

'113,580,953.89 

146,947.619.87 

333,809,072.36 

ISO 

1,716.  161  23 

5  588.525.60 

43.762,875.15 

51  067,561  98 

1971    

...       890.634.479.13 

159,914,891.13 

221.707,956.30 

1. 272,  257,  326  56 

na 

6,006.921.00 

5.605,230.15 

498.  586, 287. 97 

510,198,439.12 

MB. 

359. 370.  525.  43 

7,443,921.55 

(229,540,465.57) 

137,273.9«1.41 

ToUl.... 

...  3,819,235,376.68 

583,771,719.06 

1,734.1c,  671  49 

6,137,149,774.23 

■GAG  adJDStment  Ufcen  Irem  (eneial  f»nd  and  placed  in  escrow. 
'Includes   transfers   to   land   and   water   conservation  iund:    1969,  {126,783,300.34; 
{107,882,204  45 


1970. 


Sourca:  Bureau  of  Land  Management 


Feu  Oil  Take  Up.  State  Shake  Down 
(By  Oeorge  W.  Healy.  Jr.) 

Bsclt  In  196S,  live  years  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  held  that  Louisiana's 
historic  boundary  extended  three  miles  from 
Its  coikst,  this  stale  collected  $44,212,534.63 
in  bonti.-^es  from  its  stibtnerged  lands.  Six- 
teen years  later  in  1970  the  state's  bonuses 
coUectlonis  from  It.s  Riibmerped  I,ind."<  had 
dropped  to  $1  fv«l  77:1  07 — a  dfcrea.>:e  of  more 
than  ;10  to  1 

During  the  .same  perifxl  the  Itnited  States 
Trea.s',iry'.'<  collections  from  bon\ises  from 
federal  lands  off  I,f>ui.->iana «  t  oai>t  luinixtl 
from  $100  0111262  93  to  $C48,B01  798  06 — up 
more   than    nine   to  one 

Knowledgeable  f>perRtor>  Ir;  the  petroleum 
indtintry  credit  "leveral  developments  u^  the 
Eharj!  rise  In  recp-.pt.s  Irtiva  federal  lands  off 
IjoulBlana  and  to  decreases  m  receipts  from 
state  subme.'-ged  lan<l.s 

1.  Improvement  !n  techno!oj-v  :s  permit- 
ting the  drilling  of  deep  wells  far  off  the 
coaust  that  would  have  been  considered  Im- 
possible several  years  ago. 

2.  Producers  prefer  to  develop  fields  In  ofT- 
■hore  federal  lands  because  oil  and  gas  from 


those  areas  pay  no  severance  tax  and  no 
sales  tax  Is  levied  on  supplies  and  materials 
used  In  operations  beyond  the  three-mile 
llnUt.  Testimony  has  been  presented  in  pub- 
lic hearings  that  6  per  cent  state  and  local 
sales  taxes  would  have  yielded  more  than 
$438,000  per  year  had  this  total  tax  been 
collected  on  food  and  beverages  alone  used 
on  Louisiana  offshore  rigs  and  platforms  in 
1970.  Sales  tax  on  pipe,  cement,  mud  and 
other  materials  used  In  the  offshore  opera- 
tions, according  to  estimates,  would  have 
yielded  another  $23,000,000  in  the  same  year. 

The  total  severance  tax  which  would  have 
been  paid,  at  the  Lojuljiiana  rates,  had  this 
levy  been  collected  on  oil,  condensate,  cas- 
lnghead ga.s  and  natural  gras  produced  be- 
tween 1958  through  1968  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  beyond  I./Ouls:.inas  bound- 
ary would  have  amounted  to  a  mlnlmtun  of 
$397,556  668  42 

The  net  res\jlt  has  been  that  the  U.S. 
Treasury's  total  Interest  in  production  of 
minerals  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf— 
bontises,  rent.?  and  royalties  -  has  mounted 
from  abotit  SI54  6  million  in  1955  to  more 
than  $6,137  ]   nUlllon  In   1971 

Diu-lng  the  same  time  LouLsidJia's  Income 


from  submerged  lands  has  produced  a  total 
of  about  one-sixth  of  the  federal  receipts. 

Louisiana's  Income  from  royalties  on  the 
state's  Inland  mineraiS  deposits  rose  each 
year  for  many  years  until  1970,  when  these 
receipts  dropped  from  $102,013>11.1&  to  tM.- 
632.735.92. 

As  production  from  offshore  federal  lands 
has  Increased  the  state  of  Louisiana  to  make 
possible  this  production  also  has  Increased. 

However,  under  existing  federal  law  the 
United  States  does  not  compensate  the  state 
for  any  part  of  the  cost  of  these  expensive 
services — education,  police  protection  high- 
way construction  and  malnte:  ,»nce  and 
others. 

Twenty-six  states  In  197C  rece;-.  ed  'ror-  "-he 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  3"  ;  re- ■ 
cent  of  receipts  from  production  from  federal 
lands  within  those  states  Coastal  states  re- 
ceived nothing  from  receipts  of  production 
from  federal  lands  olT  those  states. 

They  will  continue  to  receive  nothing  until 
existing  law  Is  amended  by  the  Congress  to 
treat  offshore  federal  lands  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  Inshore  federal  lands  are  treated 
today. 


REVENUE  FROM  OIL  ANO  GAS  MINERAL  LEASES  ON  STATE  UNOS 


Inland 


Royalty 


Rentals 


Bonuses 


Tear: 

1945 J2,  574.  762. 51 

1946 _ 3,298.980.40 

1947 _ 5.  141,  146.  63 

1948 8,  066,  882.  20 

1949 8,837,096.92 

1950 9,218,156.91 

1951 „ 11,508,659  90 

1952 12,708,412.88 

1953 13, 6M,  787.90 

1954 17,103.753.91 

1955 18,652,338.11 

1956 20,794.053.39 

1957 35,083.879.29 

1958 30,022,757.15 

1959 40.657,718.13 

I960 39,  400,  679.  41 

1961 44,  494,  831  46 

1962 51.487,656.87 

1963 56,672,037.78 

1964 58,  799,  759  36 

1965 „ 63,029.489  25 

1966 „ 71,267, 105  68 

1967 86,341,690.05 

1968 95.098,223.79 

1969 182.013,241.15 

1970 98,632,735.92 

Tout 1.004. 754. 756. 94 


J591.831.21 
421,136.06 
680,  843.  39 
572,  495.  27 
941,  06&94 
1.090.123.85 
1,  122.  356.  59 
862.  593.  87 

1,  0(3,  870. 63 
1,254,127.24 
1.440  242.50 
1.654.620.99 

2,  677. 982.  47 
1,643,532.21 

668. 979.  73 
1,189.417.93 
1.753.  895.68 

479. 355.  07 
1,043,  191.68 

982  720  16 
2.  079,  919.  00 
I  166,  962. 66 
1.041,282.64 
1.  055,  46a  23 
1,  294,  697.  44 
1.044,301.61 


J834 

981 

1.823 

6.242 

2.456. 

4.  220, 

3.  947. 

6.046, 

7.028. 

9.  650, 

44.564, 

46.784. 

24,988, 

13.243. 

24,  106, 

11.267, 

6,787, 

10.436. 

34  477 

21   838 

22.  732 

I*,  2*3, 

8  555 

14,  145 

12,886, 

6,426. 


092.23 
088.10 
995.51 
296.39 
75a  42 
.646.76 
828.61 
357.29 
049.18 
516.90 
388.17 
657.04 
764.23 
909.22 
%7. 16 
698.  77 
951.% 
750.62 
333  71 
10:  81 

as:  ti 

217  57 
477  97 
377.69 
423.02 


Submerjed  lands 


Royalty 


0 
0 
0 

J32.  524. 05 

273. 813. 89 

941,800.10 

319,958.62 

136. 889. 94 

3.576.812.09 

3.983.146.41 

5,  839.  622  82 

6.342.201.55 

13,167,241.45 

10.  160,  215  10 

13,129.934.42 

13.094.525.06 

13.  299.  765  12 

18.593.278.71 

15,901.028.50 

17.445,071.41 

21,787,067.72 

4<  Eie  478.  M 

3?  M5.  913.61 

34  992,621.35 

37.516.328.82 

38.  270, 035. 03 


Rentals 


Bonuses 


J229.  381.07 

2.  275,  598.  96 

5,  573,  630.  90 

7. 663,  728. 14 

3,941.764.07 

867,  455.  32 

1,  026. 868. 99 

1,300,175.70 

2,091,481.25 

1  553,068.66 

1,260,145.11 

941,054.47 

348.  777.  47 

168.952.93 

302.  978.  60 

72,112.66 

205,819.08 

443,098.52 

468,  635  5C 

621, 658. 31 

8&7.U4.43 

630. 282.  76 

575,557.31 

717,061.51 

367,510.67 


J634 

4,  854, 
8,  676, 
11,866, 

1,  340, 

4,087, 

8.  933, 

3,766, 

36,302, 

44,212, 

15,951, 

1,  522, 

47,  459 

850, 

10.  265, 

6  641. 
83.- 

1"  '<; 
■    08 

e  «5r 

I    ?4! 
I>4< 


997. 65 
612.66 
522.  50 
374. 91 

0 
590.04 
286.41 
573.02 
110.49 
875.08 
534.53 
511.75 
310.47 

0 
266. 67 
000.00 
223  61 
701.95 
36C-  M 

:i<!  44 

949  00 

f--    <14 

?y>  13 
4,  i    t. 


Total 


J4,6»,a3.60 
9.786,198.29 

u.saa,ia6.99 

32, 3M,  203. 72 
19,  372.  458  31 

20,753.081.73 

21,  853,  546.  45 

29.714.695.99 

30.373.805.99 

78.385.900.79 

116,  262,  194.  79 

92.787.189.93 

78,  381,232.38 

55,419,191.15 

126,191.819.04 

66,105,335.77 

K.  173,  780  48 

87,  850.  567.  30 

109,  375.  OSO  19 

112  675.943  68 

1 18.  031.  447. 16 

VA.  ;<:  oos-!0 

"i  9z      ««.57 

(•jC  10>   "T^.7f 

.:*  .'.lA   ^1.  »7 

■i"  •?-   --M  41 


29.3MtSa8ia6       360,717.584.72       346.367,200.58         94,517,479.tt       265^220.161.78      2.040,893,692.56 


Source:  Tatrte  br  retister  of  state  Iwd  oTficc  loi  Mid-Conlmmt  0.1  ino  Gas  tsjocHn 
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Shclt  On.  Stakes  Rise 
(By  George  W.  Healy  Jr  ) 

Because  LouLslana  pioneered  In  production 
of  offshore  oil,  Its  citizens  probably  have  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  potential  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  as  a  major  source  of 
energy  than  have  residents  of  other  slates 

This  appreciation  In  other  states,  partic- 
ularly coastal  states,  we  predict,  stwn  will 
grow  rapidly.  Interest  of  these  states  in  this 
production  will  b«  stimulated  by  proUfera^ 
tlon  of  oBshore  exploration  and  developnieiit 
activity.  This  activity  already  has  spread  to 
Alaska,  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  and 
the  Great  Lakes;  and  the  spread  apparently 
has  just  started. 

The  reason? 

Since   1958  production  of  offshore  oil  has 
Increased   more   rapidly    In    the   free   world 
than   has  production  of   onshore  oil. 
oNSKOBE  on. 

1958 — 15  million  barrels  per  day 

1970 — 30  million  barrels  per  day 

OFFSHORE    on. 

1958 — 8  million   barrels  per  day 

1970 — 7.6   million   barrels  per   day 

These  figures  from  the  trade  publication 
Offshore  News  reflect  that  In  1970  20  1  per 
cent  of  the  free  world's  oU  came  from  off- 
shore operations.  In  1960,  according  to  this 
publication.  83  rigs  were  working  offshore.  In 
1970,  309  rigs  were  working  offshore. 

Offshore  oil  wells  drilled  In  the  United 
States  in  1970  were  distributed:  Alaska  19; 
California   146:   Louisiana  838;   Texas  60. 

In  other  areas,  offshore  wells  drilled  In 
1970  were  dl.strlbuted :  Africa  30;  Middle  East 
55;  Mediterranean  4;  Europe  56;  Southeast 
Asia  and  Pacific  131;  Latin  America  475. 

The  North  American  total.  Including  Can- 
ada, was  1.007  offshore  wells. 

Both  official  and  private  sources  predict 
continued  growth  of  offshore  petroleum  pro- 
duction. The  Energy  Policy  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  Is 
on  record  as  saying:  "The  entire  continen- 
tal shelf  bordering  the  U.S.  is  composed  of 
sedimentary  deposits  favorable  for  the  oc- 
currence of  petroleum." 

The  National  Petroleum  CouncU  earlier 
reported  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.,  "The 
entire  continental  shelf  area  of  the  U.S., 
comprising  278.000  square  miles,  may  be  con- 
sidered  prospective   petroleum   province." 

Already,  of  course,  preservationists  and 
ecologlsts  are  questioning  wisdom  of  the  off- 
shore eitploratlon  and  production  program. 
Several  of  them  were  very  vocal  In  their 
opposition    at    a    hearing    held    Sept.    13    at 


Montauk.  N  Y  A  pane!,  sponsored  by  the  Ne* 
Y  rk  Ocean  Science  Laboratory,  expressed 
confidence  that  energy  fuels  may  be  recov- 
ered safely  .and  without  ecological  daniaRe  t-^ 
bfiv  hes  if  L.,fini;  Island  and  other  areas  In 
that  part  of  the  Atlaiitlc  coast 

Improved  techniques  for  finding  oil  and 
for  eliminating  spills  which  already  have 
been  used  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  we  are  con- 
fKlei^t,    will    meet    ttie    ecologi.'its'    objections. 

The  growth  of  demand  for  enercv  already 
acute  In  practically  every  ^ectluii  of  the  U.S., 
In  our  oplnlan.  will  necessitate  development 
of  offshore  fields  In  practically  all  waters  ad- 
jacent to  coastal  states. 

This,  obviously,  will  extend  to  many  other 
states  a  condition  which  In  Louisiana  Is  be- 
coming more  aggravated  every  day.  With 
each  Increase  In  offshore  activity  In  the  Oulf 
Of  Mexico,  demands  on  the  state  to  provide 
expensive  governmental  services  for  the  off- 
shore workers  and  their  families  Increases. 

Today  the  coastal  states  receive  nothing 
from  the  federal  government  to  compensate 
them  for  providing  services  which  make  pos- 
sible rich  production  from  offshore  federal 
lands.  Until  federal  law  Is  changed  to  share 
revenues  from  offshore  federal  lands  In  the 
same  mariner  that  revenues  from  inshore  fed- 
eral lands  are  shared,  discrimination  against 
coastal  states  wUl  persist. 

Wyoming  and  2fi  other  states  received  37' i 
per  cent  of  the  revenues  produced  from  fed- 
eral lands  In  those  states  in  1970.  California, 
Texas  and  Louisiana  received  no  part  of  the 
revenues  produced  from  federal  lands  off 
their  coasts. 

I  Statb    "On.   Population"   Up 

'  (By  George  W.  Healy,  Jr.) 

During  the  past  two  decades  parishes  of 
Louisiana  which  touch  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  contiguous  sounds  have  grown  In  popu- 
lation at  a  rate  far  exceeding  that  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  state. 

These  eight  parishes  between  1950  and  1960 
had  a  population  gain  of  44  8  per  cent.  In 
the  1960-70  period  their  aggregate  gain  was 
at  a  rate  of  138.4  per  cent. 

Total  Louisiana  population  grew  21.4  per 
cent  between  1950  and  1900  and  9.4  per  cent 
between  1960  and  1970. 

A  major  factor  In  this  growth  along  the 
coast  was  an  increase  In  exploration  for  and 
production  of  oU.  gas.  sulphur,  salt  and  other 
minerals  off  Louisiana. 

The  eight  coastal  parishes  had  a  popula- 
tion of  293.757  in  1950  and  1,014,372  In  1970. 
Of  the  720.616  additional  residents,  a  sub- 
stantial  number   work   on  drllUng   rigs   and 


platforms  off  the  coast,  build  or  maintain 
expionitlon  and  drilling  equipment  at  mari- 
na.'* or  m  bays  or  caual.s  which  connect  With 
the  ct)ast.  operate  boats  or  aircraft  which 
supply  the  offshore  operat<.>r8  with  fotxl.  ma- 
chinery and  other  materials  c>r  perform 
other  .services  required  for  protluclion  of  reT- 
enues  from  federal   o(Tshi/re  laJids 

Educating  children  of  these  new  residents, 
providing  acce-s.-,  roads  to  ;xrmit  them  to  get 
to  boats  and  helicopters  which  supply  off- 
shore needs,  protecting  homes  and  buslnees 
projjerty  necessary  for  successful  operation 
beyond  the  coast  and  providing  other  essen- 
tial services  have  coet  the  State  of  Louisiana 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

Revenues  from  federal  offshore  lands  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  government  have 
amounted  to  about  $6  billion. 

None  of  these  revenues  has  been  shared 
with  Louisiana,  whose  services  have  made 
their  production  poestble. 

By  contrast,  the  federal  government  shares 
with  26  states  revenues  which  It  receives 
from  federal  lands  within  those  states. 
Twenty-five  statee  receive  3714  PC  cent; 
Alaska  receives  90  per  cent. 

This,  In  our  opinion,  la  obvious  discrimi- 
nation. 

If  Wyoming  received,  as  it  did,  $18,792,266- 
71  as  Its  share  of  revenues  produced  from 
federal  lands  within  that  state.  Louisiana — 
by  right — was  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the 
revenues  produced  from  federal  lands  off  Its 
coasts. 

Wyoming's  population  In  1970  of  332,416 
was  approximately  700,000  less  than  the  pop- 
ulation of  Louisiana's  eight  parishes  which 
touch  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  contiguous 
sounds,  Wyoming's  population  probably  was 
less  than  the  number  of  Loulslanlans  who 
contributed  directly  to  the  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion produced  In  fiscal  1971  for  the  federal 
treasury  from  offshore  federal  lands. 

Wyoming  earned.  In  our  opinion,  every 
penny  that  It  received  from  federal  lands 
revenues.  Louisiana,  we  Insist,  deserves  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  revenues  which  Its  serv- 
ices made  possible  from  federal  offshore 
lands. 

This  state  and  other  coastal  states  will  not 
receive  their  just  deserU  until  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  enacts  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  sharing  with  adjacent  states 
of  revenues  from  offshore  federal  lands  in 
the  same  manner  that  revenues  from  on- 
shore federal  lands  are  shared  with  inland 
statee. 

Coastal  states  will  receive  Just  treatment 
only  after  this  legislation  becomes  law. 


1950 


I960 


GnwrtN 
(pares  nl) 


1970 


Growth 
(p«rcent) 


.               ^.  .                                                                                -                                                          2.S83.51S  3,257,022  21.4         3,564.310 9^ 

LouisKM  total - "  — 

Coastal  pirishes:                                                                        i                                                                                          6  244  6  909  10.7  7,685                   U.2 

Cameron r 103873  208.769  100.9  688,774                 229.9 

JafferMn ♦ 4?' 209  55,381  31.2  67,652                   22.2 

Lafourche -♦ ' 14239  22  545  58.3  24.700                      96 

Plaquemines... ~ - ll' 087  32.186  190.3  50,729                    57.6 

SL  Bernard t 35  848  48.833  36.2  59,559                    21.9 

St  Mary • 43328  60,771  40.3  73.343                    20.7 

Terrebonne " 36,929  38,855  5.2  21.930                   7.9 

Vermilion - - — - — - ' 

293.757  425,416  44.8  1,014,372                   138.4 

8-parUh  total • " 


SPECI.-\L  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanlmoihs  con.sent.  permission  to 
,iddre.ss  the  Hou.se,  following  the  legl.sla- 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore    entered,    was    granted    to: 

Mr  FuQUA,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  rev1.se  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr  SiKEs.  for  10  minutes,  today,  to 
revuse  and  extend  his  remark.s  and  to 
Include  extraneou-s  material. 

Mr    PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneou.s  material. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York)  to  ad- 
dress the  Hou.se  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remark-  and  Include  extra- 
neous matt-er: ) 

Mr  Spence,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr  HosMER.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  fodowing  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
to  address  tlie  House  and  to  revise  and 


extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  GtoNZALEz.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  BoGCS,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiLiER  of  Ohio  I  to  revi.se 
and  extend  their  remark.s  and  include 
extraneous  material   1 

Mr  MizELL,  for  5  minut«s.  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Oliio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  perml.ssion  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Michel  to  revise  and  extend  Ids 
remarks. 

(The  following  Members  lat  tlie  re- 
quest of  Mr  Smith  of  New  York  i  and  to 
include  extraneou.'-  matter.; 

Mr  Hasting.s. 

Mr    ERLENBiiKN. 

Mr   Baker 

Mr   ScHERiE  in  10  instances. 

Mr,  Broomfield. 

Mr  Pem.v  in  two  in.';tances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stance.« 

Mr  Duncan. 

Mr  ScHMiTz. 

Mr  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Landgkebe. 

Mr.  Con  ABLE. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  OKoNSKi. 

Mr   Price  of  Texas. 

(The  following  Members  Cat  the  re- 
que.'-t   of  Mr    Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 
Mr   Fraser  in  five  Instances. 
Mr  Rosenthai,  m  five  instances. 
Mr   Gonzalez  in  tliree  instances. 
Mr.  Hacan  m  tliree  instances. 
Mr   Griffin  in  two  instances. 
Mr   Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr    Begich  in  five  instances. 
Mr  Celler. 

Mr   Brinkley  in  two  instances. 
Mr    Baring  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Dorn  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  three  in- 
•tftnces 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr  Ryan  in  three  instances. 
Mr    RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances. 

Mr    ElLBERC. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Hanna  in  five  instances 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  tlie  Senate 
of  the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Sj.>eaker's  table  and.  under  the  ruie,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolullon  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  study  entitled 
'International  Cooperation  In  Outer  Space: 
A  Symposium"  as  a  Senate  document;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  27,  1971,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC.  ; 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1228.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  Governmeat's  helium  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  167;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1229.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  donations  received  and  allocations 
made  from  the  fund  "14X8563  Funds  Con- 
tributed for  Advancement  of  Indian  Race, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs"  during  fiscal  year 
1971,  pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  451;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules,  House 
Resolution  661.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H  R.  7248,  A  bill  to  amend 
and  extend, the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
and  other  acts  dealing  with  higher  educa- 
tion (Report  No.  92-688) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Ce^endar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   GREEN  of   Pennsylvania    (for 
himself,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.   Col- 
lins  of   minols,   Mr.   Dellcms.   Mr. 
Dices,  Mr.  Facntroy,  Mr.  Frasex.  Mr. 
Hawtcins,     Mr.     Mikva,     and      Mr. 
Mitchell)  : 
H.R.   11420.  A  bUl   to  provide  for  the  pre- 
vention  of  sickle   cell   anemia;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  439.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  50.000  additional 
copies    of    the    subcommittee    print    of    the 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
entitled  "A  Primer  on  Money";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House   Administration. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
HJ.  Res.  936.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  the  first  week  in 
March  of  each  year  as  "National  Beta  Club 
Week";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

278.  Ttie  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  a  national  wildlife  refuge  for 
south  San  Francisco  Bay,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

149.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  D.  E.  Leveque,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  relative 
to  redress  of  grievances,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senat«  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellender). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

"O  God  of  love,  O  King  of  peace. 
Make  wars  throughout  the  world  to 
cease : 
The  wrath  of  sinful  man  restrain: 
Give  peace,  O  God.  give  peace  again ! 
"Whom  shall  we  trust  but  Thee,  O  Lord? 
Where  rest  but  on  Thy  faithful  word? 
None  ever  called  on  Thee  in  vain: 
Give  peace,  O  God.  give  peace  again!  " 
— Henry  W,  Baker. 

As  we  have  remembered  with  thanks- 
giving the  veterans  of  the  Nation's  wars, 
may  we  now  firmly  resolve  to  bring  in  the 
generation  of  peace.  May  all  who  serve 
here  and  in  all  other  areas  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, all  who  serve  in  churches  and 
universities,  in  basiness  and  the  profes- 


sions, and  in  every  vocation  of  otrr  com- 
mon life,  concert  their  best  efforts  to  ad- 
judicate all  internal  and  international 
conflicts  by  peaceful  methods  to  bring 
the  era  of  peace.  Grant  us  peace  of  mmd 
and  soul  that  our  service  may  be  a  bless- 
ing to  our  children  and  their  children's 
children. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  authorit.v  of  tlie  order  of  ihe 
Senate  of  October  20,  1971.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  October  22,  1971,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
Pi-esident  of  the  United  States: 

The  nominations  of  Lewis  F.  Powell, 
Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States:  and  William  H  Rehnquist.  of  Ar:- 
zona,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore,  on  today,  October  26,  1971, 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived on  October  22,  1971,  submitting 
the  nominations  of  Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr., 
of  Virginia,  and  William  H.  Rehnquist. 
of  Arizona,  to  be  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  nominations  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  20,  1971,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  October  21,  1971,  re- 
ceived the  foUowing  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

That  the  House  had  disagreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R 
7072 1  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  to  further  clarify  the 
Intent  of  Congress  as  to  priorities  for  air- 
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way  modernization  and  airport  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes:  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  dLsa^eelng 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  Staccees.  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Dlncell,  Mr 
Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Springer.  Mr.  Devine,  Mr  Hakvet,  and  Mr. 
KuYKENDALL  Were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference 

That  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  9844)  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  Installations, 
and  for  other  purpose* 


REPORTS     OF     COMMITTEES     SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  20.  1971.  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  ComnUttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  35.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  Natives,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No  92-405) . 

By  Mr,  FXTLBRIOHT.  from  the  C!ommlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  9910.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  92-404  i 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. October  21.  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
Nations  has  severely  wounded  itself  with 
self-inflicted  blows — unwise,  illogical, 
and  foreboding  for  the  future. 

The  United  Nations  has  weakened  it- 
self by  a  decision  which  would  permit 
that  body,  any  time  it  rides  on  an  emo- 
tional tide,  to  expel  any  country,  par- 
ticularly any  little  country,  with  whose 
actions  it  disagrees. 

For  example,  had  this  precedent  been 
established  a  short  while  ago.  the  United 
Nations  could  well  have  expelled  Nigeria 
and  thus  removed  itself  as  an  agency  for 
supplying  relief  to  a  part  of  Nigeria, 
Biafra. 

Woe  betide  the  next  little  coimtry 
that  runs  athwart  the  majority  senti- 
ment of  a  couple  of  voting  blocs  in  the 
United  Nations  who  wish  to  get  rid  of 
it. 

Mr.  President,  this  may  well  be  the 
begiruung  of  a  woeful  period  for  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  a  particularly  bad 
time  in  history  for  world  peace. 

The  United  States  has  contributed  far 
beyond  what  should  have  been  its  fair 
and  normal  share  to  the  United  Nations 
over  the  years.  We  have  contributed  out 


of  our  substance,  out  of  our  blood,  sweat, 
and  tears  more  money  than  any  other 
nation  In  the  world— far.  far  more  money 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world  has 
ever  contributed 

Yesterday,  too  many  states  cavalierly 
voted  against  the  pasition  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  merely  an  act  designed 
to  pre.serve  tiie  integrity  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  body  and  to  preserve  its 
obligations  toward  universality  and  to- 
ward being  truly  representative  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  is  an  unfortimate  thing  which 
occurred  yesterday.  I  grieve  for  the  dam- 
age which  the  United  Nations  has  done 
to  itself.  If  it  falls,  weakens,  or  sickens, 
it  has  no  one  to  blame  but  the  spirit 
of  selfishness,  the  spirit  of  narrowness, 
and  the  spirit  of  ingratitude  which  per- 
vaded so  many  of  its  members. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrdi 
Is  now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


A  CORRECTION  OF  ERRORS  IN 
CERTAIN  RECENT  NEWSPAPER 
STORIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  recent  newsstory  entitled  "Sena- 
tor Byrd  Tactics  Irk  His  Colleagues." 
written  by  Associated  Press  political 
writer  Carl  Leubsdorf.  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  I  wish,  for  the  record, 
to  correct  certain  misstatements  therein. 

The  newsstory  began  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

Washington. — The  hard-driving  tactics  of 
Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  who  has  taken  virtual 
control  of  day-to-day  Senate  scheduling,  are 
beginning  to  cause  resentment  among  some 
of  his  fellow  Democratic  senators. 

The  story  then  read  as  follows: 

But  twice  In  the  past  week.  Hrst  on  an 
amendment  by  Sen.  Gale  McGee.  D-Wyo., 
and  then  on  one  by  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, D-Mlnn.,  Byrd  stirred  antagonism 
from  the  sponsors  he  claimed  to  be  helping. 

On  Tuesday,  Byrd  announced  that  the 
Senate  would  debate  and  vote  Wednesday  on 
McGee's  amendment  to  delete  a  provision 
of  the  $21-bUIlon  military  procurement  bill 
to  reopen  U.S.  chrome  ore  Imports  fronx 
Rhodesia  despite  the  U.N.  trade  embargo. 

The  next  day,  without  explanation,  the 
amendment  was  put  over  until  Thursday. 

The  reason.  Senate  sources  said,  wae  that 
Byrd  had  not  cleared  the  schedule  with 
McOee. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  always  suspicious 
of  stories  that  use  the  words  "Senate 
sources."  What  are  "Senate  sources"? 
One  is  not  given  to  believe  that  they  are 
Senators.  If  a  story  sought  to  create  the 
impression  that  my  work  as  majority 
whip  is  creating  •'resentment  among 
some  of  his  fellow  Democratic  Senators." 
why  did  not  the  Associated  Press  political 
writer  quote  Senators  rather  than 
"Senate  sources"?  Is  this  a  term  that  is 
used  in  reference  to  someone  in  and 
around  the  Senate  who  is  not  a  Senator 
but  who  makes  of  himself  a  convenient 
vehicle  for  the  spreading  of  false  propa- 
ganda  and   who.    for   unknowni   reasons. 


may  deliberately  mislead  members  of  the 
press  corps? 

In  any  event,  I  have  long  since  taken 
with  a  grain  of  salt  any  news  report  that 
is  based  on  information  gathered  from 
"Senate  sources." 

In  this  instance,  an  explanation  of  the 
rescheduling  of  Senator  McGee's  amend- 
ment was  stated  by  me  at  the  time  in 
question,  and  that  explanation  appears 
on  page  32759  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  Wednesday,  September  22. 
1971. 

Why  did  the  reporter  seek  to  leave  the 
false  impression  that  the  amendment  of 
Senator  McGee  was  put  over  tmtll  the 
next  day  "without  explanation"?  Why 
did  the  reporter  state  that  "Byrd  had 
not  cleared  the  schedule  with  McGee  "? 

If  the  reporter  had  asked  me  or  had 
asked  Senator  McGee  he  would  have  got- 
ten the  facts  with  respect  to  the  matter. 
Or,  if  the  reporter  had  simply  read  the 
Congressional  Record  he  would  have 
foimd  the  explanation.  The  explanation, 
which  was  perfectly  clear  and  logical,  was 
spread  on  the  face  of  the  Record  for  all 
to  see. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ap- 
propriate excerpts  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Septemt>er  22,  1971,  to 
which  I  have  just  referred — in  other 
words,  the  explanation  which  the  report- 
er failed  to  note — be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mil  ITARY        Procurement        Adthorizations, 
1972 — Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Mr  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  business  on  today, 
the  pending  question,  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOee),  be  temporarily  set  aside  and  that 
at  the  close  of  business  today,  at  the  time 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOee )  again  be  made  the  pending 
question. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  Is  there  any 
objection? 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  came  Into  the  Chamber 
a  little  late.  I  understand  that  an  agreement 
has  been  now  reached  between  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee )  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd). 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Mr.  President,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, on  yesterday  several  recesses  were  had 
In  an  effort  to  find  a  Senator  who  would  be 
willing  to  call  up  an  amendment  today 
prior  to  1  o'clock. 

It  was  flnaJly  agreed  upon  between  staff 
members  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOee)  and  the  other  Senators  present  on 
the  floor  at  the  time  that  his  amendmsnt  No. 
423  would  be  the  pending  question  when  the 
Senate  adjourned  last  night  and  would  be 
the  first  amendment  to  be  considered  when 
the  Chair  laid  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business  today.  However,  following 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  last  night,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee)  con- 
tacted me  to  say  It  would  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  call  up  his  amendment  today. 

That  Is  the  reason  for  vacating  this  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

I  discussed  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Btbd). 
and  it  was  agreed  upon  by  him  and  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee)  that  the 
McGee  amendment  could  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business  at  the  close  of  business  today. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Leub.sdorf's  story  al.so  might 
leave  the  impres.sion  that  I  had  sought 
to  "pull  a  fast  one"  on  Senator  Hfmphrey 
in  scheduliiiK  his  amendment  Pertinent 
paragraph.s  arc  as  follow  & : 

In  the  meantime,  pursuing  his  efTiirts  to 
bring  aniendmenti  up  for  votes  as  qvUckly  ae 
possible,  Byrd  had  persuaded  Humphrey  to 
bring  up  on  Friday  his  proposal  to  hold  up 
funds  for  converting  U.S.  missiles  to  multi- 
warhead  MIRVs. 

By  noon  Friday.  Humphrey  looked  around 
him  and  at  the  absentee  list,  realized  he 
didn't  have  a  chance  and  that.  In  fact,  the 
Senate  might  not  even  have  the  necessary 
quorum  of  61  members  to  do  business. 

As  the  Senate  paused,  Humphrey  told  Byrd 
In  a  voice  audible  in  the  gallery  that  he  had 
been  "trapped" — he  later  explained  he  had 
agreed  to  a  vote  without  being  told  many 
potential  supporters  would  be  absent. 

Tlie  facts  are  these:  I  had  been  asked 
by  the  majority  leader  to  ivy  to  get  an 
amendment  .scheduled  for  that  particular 
FYiday.  Many  Senators  were  out  of  the 
city  or,  for  one  reason  or  another,  could 
not  call  up  their  amendment.s  on  Friday. 
Whereupon  I  went  to  Senator  Humphrey 
and  aiked  if  he  would  be  wUhng  to  bring 
up  hLs  amendment,  to  which  he  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  I  then  a.'^ked  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  lime 
agreement,  and  he  again  indicated  in  the 
atfirmfitive.  He  also  indicateci  that  4 
hours,  equally  divided,  would  be  ample 
on  the  amendment.  I  a.sked  him  if  he 
wanted  a  rollcall  vote  thereon,  and  he 
again  replied  in  the  affirmative  So  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  my  ■per.'-uading  '  Senator 
HrMPHREY  to  bring  up  hi.";  amendment. 
I  did  not  per.^uade  liiin  to  bring  it  up  on 
t.liat  Friday.  I  a.-kfd  him  if  he  would  be 
willing  t-o  go  wjtli  his  amendment  on  that 
day  and  he  said  that  he  would. 

Moreover,  contrary  to  the  impression 
that  the  political  writer  .souglit  to  convey, 
I  am  under  no  obligation  to  state  what 
the  absentee  situation  will  be  unless 
a'^ked 

.«is  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  not  have 
even  known  I  did  not  know  precisely  of 
any  occasion  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment 
of  the  author  of  an  amendment  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  is  willing  to  .schedule 
action  on  his  amendment  at  a  particular 
time  Altlioughi  in  this  particular  mstance 
I  happened  to  vote  aL-ainst  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's amendment,  I  have  never  used 
my  p<x^ition  in  the  leadership  purposely 
and  knowingly  to  place  a  colleague  at 
a  disadvantage  regardless  of  my  own 
viewpoint  with  respect  to  his  amendment 
or  his  position  on  leerislation.  That  is  not 
a  proper  fimction  of  tlie  Democratic  whip 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  by  Mr  Leubsdorf.  to  which  I  have 
referred,  publi-shed  in  the  Beckley.  W. 
Va..  Post-Herald  of  September  27,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Byrd's  Tactics  Irk  His  Colleagues 
(By  Carl  Leub.sdorf ) 

Washington. — The  hard-driving  tactics  of 
Sen.  Robert  C  Byrd.  who  has  taken  virtual 
control  of  day-to-day  Senate  scheduling,  are 
beginning  to  cause  resentment  among  some 
of  his  fellow  Demo<?ratlc  .senators. 

Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Mon- 


tHna  has  been  content  to  let  Byrd.  his  deputy, 
handle  the  time -consuming  and  often  tedi- 
oii.'!  duty  ol  making  sure  amendments  are 
brought  up  and  bills  expedited,  and  the  West 
Virginian  has  been  relentless  In  pushing  f<.;r 
unanimous-consent  agreements  to  set  specific 
limes  for  action. 

But  twice  In  the  past  week,  first  on  an 
amendment  by  Sen.  Gale  McGee  D-Wyo..  and 
then  on  one  by  Sen.  Hubert  H  Humphrey, 
D-Mlnn.,  Byrd  stirred  antagonism  from  the 
sponsors  he  claimed  to  be  helping. 

On  Tuesday.  Byrd  announced  that  the 
Senate  wou'.d  del>faie  and  vote  Wednesday  on 
McGee  s  amendment  to  delete  a  provision  of 
the  t21-bUUon  military  procurement  bUl  to 
reopen  XJS.  chrome  ore  imports  rrom  Rho- 
desia despite  the  UN    trade  embargo. 

The  next  day,  without  explanation,  the 
amendment  was  put  over  untU  Thursday. 

The  reason.  Senate  sources  said,  was  that 
Byrd  had  not  cleared  the  schedule  with 
McGee. 

In  the  meantime,  pursuing  his  efforts  to 
bring  amendments  up  for  votes  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Byrd  has  persuaded  Humphrey  to 
bring  up  on  Friday  his  proposal  to  hold  up 
funds  for  converting  U.S.  missiles  to  multi- 
warhead  MIRVs. 

By  noon  Friday.  Humphrey  looked  around 
him  and  at  the  absentee  list,  realized  he  did 
not  have  a  chance  and  that,  In  fact,  the  Sen- 
ate might  not  even  have  the  necessary  quo- 
rum of  51   members  to  do  business. 

As  the  Senate  paused,  Humphrey  told  B\Td 
In  a  voice  audible  In  the  gallery  that  he  had 
been  "trapped"— he  later  explained  he  had 
agreed  to  a  vote  without  being  told  many 
potential  supporters  would  be  absent. 

Despite  the  recent  resentment,  most  sena- 
tors appreciate  Byrd's  efforts  to  bring  more 
order  to  the  Senate's  usually  haphazard 
schediUmg  Fixed  times  for  votes  mean  sen- 
ators can  plan  their  schedules,  Including  out- 
of-town  speeches,  with  prior  knowledge  of 
when  they  need  to  be  on  the  floor. 

And  Byrd  has  been  scrupulous  about  pro- 
tecting the  Interests  of  absent  senators,  pick- 
ing up  In  the  process  some  valuable  credits 
for  the  time  he  seeks  the  majority  leadership 
after  the  68-year-old  Mansfield  leaves  the 
scene. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  a  later  news  story,  Mr.  Leubsdorf 
pursued  the  same  theme,  .saying  that  I 
had  "incurred  the  wTath  of  fellow 
Democrats,  chiefly  those  in  tlie  party's 
more  liberal  wing  who  have  feared  he 
would  use  the  job  to  push  his  conserva- 
tive views." 

Mr.  Leubsdorf.  in  his  second  story,  en- 
larges the  number  ol  Democrats  whom  I 
have  reportedly  •antagonized."  He  again 
refers  to  Senator  McGee  ar.d  Senator 
Humphrey,  wliose  names  were  m  his  f^rst 
story,  and  he  now  adds  Senator  Joseph 
MoNTOYA.  The  A.s.sociated  Press  writer 
.'^tates  that  I  had  reportedly  antagonized 
Senator  Montoya  "when  Byrd  tried  to 
;>ersuade  him  to  call  up  an  antiwar 
amendment  likely  to  lose  before  Mans- 
field's which  was  expect  to  be  approved." 

Why  did  the  political  writer  not  ask 
Senator  Montoya  if  I  had  antagonized 
him''  Tlie  impression  is  to  be  had.  one 
may  supix)se.  that  I  was  trying  to  trick 
Mr  Montoya  into  .scheduling  his  amend- 
ment— for  which  I  voted — at  a  time  when 
it  was  calculated  to  be  defeated.  In  other 
words.  I  was  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
Senator  Montoya — so  the  writer  would 
have  readers  believe 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
linnted  at  this  point  in  the  Recofp.  Mr. 
Leubsdorf's  second  story,  which  ap- 
lieaied  in  the  Bluefield.  W  Va.,  Daily 
Telegraph  of  October  11,  1971. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
Mansfield  Movfs  Toward  More  Active  Role 

IN  RrNNiNG  .Senate:   Byrd's  Methods  Are 

L'NDEK    Fl»E 

(By  Carl  P.  Leubsdorf) 

Washington. — Democratic  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  of  Montajia  Is  moving  to  reas- 
sert a  larger  role  In  running  of  the  Senate 
In  the  wake  of  grumbling  over  the  methods 
of  his  assistant.  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  situation  came  to  a  head  10  days  ago 
when  Byrd  lost  control  of  an  evening  session 
that  saw  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
dealing  with  chrome  Imports  from  Rhode- 
sia— and  then  Its  reversal  after  several  sen- 
ators Including  Mansfield  had  gone  home. 

It  was  the  latest  in  a  series  of  Incidents  In 
which  Byrd,  who  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  day-to-day  scheduling  of  Senate  busi- 
ness, Incurred  the  wrath  of  fellow  Democrats, 
chiefly  those  m  the  party's  more  liberal  wing 
who  have  feared  he  would  use  the  job  to 
push  his  conserv-ative  views. 

As  a  result.  Byrd  has  been  much  less  in  evi- 
dence around  the  Senat-e  In  the  past  week — 
and  Mansfield  has  been  more  visible. 

Senate  observers  said  they  couldn't  recall 
when  Mansfield  had  sp^ent  as  much  time  on 
the  floor,  keeping  an  eye  on  business. 

Since  Byrd  became  assistant  leader  In  Jan- 
uary by  unseating  Sen.  Edward  M  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts  he  bae  pushed  hard  to  put 
the  Sciiate  on  a  more  businesslike  basis. 

As  a  result,  most  amendments  on  key  bills 
have  had  specific  times  set  for  voters  after 
agreement  on  debate  Umltatlon,  a  procedure 
that  makes  It  easy  for  senators  to  know  when 
to  come  but  which  reduces  attendance  and 
spontaneity. 

Before  the  chrome  incident,  Byrd  report- 
edly had  antagonized  three  fellow  Demo- 
crats— Oale  McOee  of  'Wyoming,  by  schedul- 
ing his  amendment  also  dealing  with  chrome 
on  a  day  he  was  unable  to  be  there;  Hul)ert 
H.  Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  who  claimed 
he  had  been  "trapped"  when  he  agreed  to 
bring  up  an  amendment  on  mtiltlwarhead 
missiles  without  being  told  nearly  half  the 
Senate  would  be  absent;  and  Joseph  M  Mon- 
toya of  New  Mexico,  when  Byrd  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  call  up  an  antiwar  amend- 
ment Ukely  to  lose  before  Mansfield's  which 
was  expected  to  be  approved. 

On  the  night  of  Sept.  30,  the  Senate  had 
Just  approved  by  a  vote  of  45  to  43  an 
amendment  by  Sen.  J.  'W.  Fulbrlght,  D-Ark.. 
to  keep  the  United  Nations  embargo  on  trade 
with  Rhodesia  on  what  leaders  had  stUd 
would  be  the  final  vote  of  the  night. 

But  Sen.  John  C  Stennis,  D-Mlss.,  suc- 
ceeding In  winning  two  votes.  40  to  36  and 
39  to  38,  that  reopened  the  issue  after  Mans- 
field and  others  had  left. 

On  the  latter  vote,  Byrd,  at  that  point 
the  acting  leader,  cast  the  decisive  vote  for 
reconsideration. 

Fulbrlght  then  served  notice  he  would 
prevent  final  action  on  the  amendment  by 
offering  a  series  of  alterations — a  guarantee 
that  final  action  could  not  be  taken. 

Mansfield  told  reporters  later  he  felt  he 
shared  some  responsibility  for  what  had  hap- 
pened— and  made  clear  he  agreed  with  Pul- 
brtght's  effort  to  put  off  final  action  because 
senators  had  left. 

At  the  same  time  he  made  clear  that  he 
stands  behind  Byrd's  efforts  to  expedite 
Senate  business. 

But  a  more  visible  Mike  Mansfield  has 
emerged  In  the  Senate. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virpinia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, while  on  the  subject  of  newspaper 
misrepresentations,  I  caU  attention  to  a 
news  story  by  James  Doyle  and  Lyle 
Denniston,  publislied  m  Uie  Washington 
Sunday    Star    of    October    10.    1971,    in 
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which  the  following  two  paragraphs 
occur: 

Two  weeks  ago  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbrlght,  D- 
Ark.,  the  cbalrm&n  of  U>e  Foreign  Relatloiis 
Committee,  became  Irniated  wllli  Byrd  tor 
some  parliamentary  maneuvers,  ftud  accused 
him  ot  conducting  'a  slick  operation"  In  the 
way  he  scheduled  bills  for  floor  action 

Fulbrlght  removed  that  remark  from  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  Byrd  removed 
his  own  comment.  "I  assure  the  Senator  I 
am  not  trying  to  trick  him   ' 

I  have  in  my  possession,  Mr.  President, 

the  original  transcript  of  the  Conghes- 
siONAL  Record  of  Septf^mbcr  30.  1971.  It 
Is  the  tran-scrtpt  in  which  all  deletions. 
additions,  and  interpolation.^  for  that 
date  appear.  An  examination  uf  this  orig- 
inal transcript  will  show,  contrary  to  the 
statement  of  the  Star  staff  w:  iters,  that 
Senator  Pulbright  did  not  remove— I  re- 
peat:  did  not  remove — any  such  remark 
from  the  Congressional  Record  and, 
more  important,  that  he  made  no  such 
remark.  The  transcript  will  also  show 
that  I  made  no  deletion  of  my  comment 
and,  indeed,  Lliat  I  did  not  make  any 
reference  to  "trying  to  trick  luni.' 

Therefore,  I  a.sk  unanimous  corusent 
that  the  pertinent  coli(5Quy  a.s  it  appears 
in  the  original  tran.script.  dated  S<'ptem- 
ber  30.  1971,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Bt*d  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unaslmous  consent  that  upon  the  dl.s- 
posltlon  of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr  Gravi:!.)  on  Tuesday,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
amendment  No  447,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York     Mr.  Bctcki-ey) 

By  way  of  explanation,  Mr  President,  There 
has  alreadv  been  an  agreement  entered  into 
whereby  time  on  that  amendment  would  be 
limited  to  1  hour. 

The  PiLEsiDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  Fxn-BaioHT.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  the  Senator  going  to  ask 
for  the  allocation  of  all  the  time  on  Tuesday. 
ao  that  then  there  will  be  no  time  for  even 
the  possible  consideration  of  the  pending 
buainess? 

Mr.  Bran  of  West  VUglnia.  Mr.  President. 
I  hop*  all  Senators  will  understand  ♦hat  I 
am  not  trying  to  play  either  side.  1  happened 
to  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  on 
this  question,  but  I  do  not  Intend  now,  or  at 
any  time  in  the  future,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  have  '.n  the  past- 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  I  did  not  suggest  that.  I 
was  merely  asking  for  Information. 

Mr  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  trying  to 
answer  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  fro.n 
West  Virginia  Is  going  to  try  any  legerde- 
main, b'.it  I  do  have  request.s  to  take  up  two 
more  amendments  following  the  one  as  to 
which  I  have  just  presented  tlie  unanimous 
consent  request,  and  following  that,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  dispose  of  the 
amendment  on  Rhodeslan  chrome  ore. 

Mr.  FuLBkiGHT.  Would  the  Senator  mind 
asking  unanimous  consent  for  that   flrsf 

Mr.  Byhd  of  West  Virginia  No,  because  I 
want  to  clock  In  the  other  two  amendments, 
and  know  where  we  stand,  and  at  what  point 
we  can  dlspoae  of  the  Rhodeslan  ore 
amendment 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  printed  at  tins  point  in  the 
Record  the  complete  news  article  writ- 
ten by  Messrs.  Doyle  and  DennLston. 


"Iliere  being  no  Dbjectlon  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senat;irs  Back  Robert  Btrd  rciR 

IljiiH  Court  Vacancy 

(By  Jan-es  Doyle  and  Lyle  Dennlson) 

President  Nixon  has  received  personal  re- 
quests from  a  nvunljer  of  senat<">r8  that  he 
consider  Sen  Robert  C  Byrd.  the  West  Vir- 
ginia DemrK!rat  for  one  of  the  two  vacancies 
on  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  high  Kt.x-ernment  oflHclal  disclosed  yesrter- 
dny  that  Byrd  s  name  has  been  put  before 
the  Presldert  m  letters  and  personal  conver- 
satlon.s  during  recent  weeks. 

He  did  net  name  the  senators  who  were 
pushing  Byrd  for  the  nomination,  and  it 
could  not  be  determined  yesterday  whether 
the  campaign  on  his  behalf  was  a  rf«)rdlnat- 
ed  one.  B>Td  Is  majority  whip  In  the  Senate, 
ranking  next  to  Democratic  Leader  Mike 
Mansfleld  In  the  piirty  leadership. 

The  ofBclal  said  Nixon  would  give  serious 
consideration  to  such  suggestions,  but  he  dis- 
counted a  published  report  that  Byrd  was 
now  Nlxon'8  personal  choice  for  the  Siupreme 
Court. 

KEPORT   CAUSES  ST7PBISK 

Several  different  administration  sources 
also  downplayed  that  report,  but  each  noted 
that  Byrd  was  indeed  among  tboe«  being 
considered. 

It  could  not  be  determined  how  Byrd'3 
name  got  on  the  White  House  list,  but  Its  ap- 
peanince  there  caused  considerable  surprise, 
even  shock,  in  government  circles,  including 
within  the  Senate. 

Byrd  has  never  practiced  law.  He  waa  once 
a  member  o'  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  In  his  youth. 
The  West  V  rglnla  AFL-CIO  declined  to  sup- 
port him  for  re-eleotlan  In  1970.  And  within 
the  last  two  weeks  he  h;ia  come  under  fire 
privately  by  Senate  liberals.  eRp)eclally 
Republicans. 

One  of  his  Senate  critics  said  yesterday. 
•  First  If  all.  I  know  this  story  was  first 
floated  by  Byrd  himself  But  even  If  It  w«re 
instigated  ty  the  White  House.  It  couldn't 
be  taken  seriously.  It  would  cause  one  of  the 
most  vicious  fights  this  city  has  ever  seen, 
and  the  past  ones  would  look  tame." 

CRITIC    SEES    APPROVAL 

That  appeared  to  be  a  minority  optiUon, 
however  One  of  Byrd's  bitterest  critics  in 
the  Senate  said  late  yesterday  he  thought 
the  West  Virginia  Senat<ir  would  be  con- 
firmed If  his  name  were  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  Nixon. 

Byrd's  name  has  not  been  submitted  to 
the  .\merlran  Bar  Association  for  clearance. 
but  neither  has  any  other  name  since  the 
name  of  Rep.  Richard  H  Poff,  B-Va..  waa 
Withdrawn  Just   one   Aeek  ago. 

Byrd  apparently  played  a  role  In  PoflTs 
decision  to  withdraw  his  name  from  con- 
sideration for  the  nomination  despite 
Nixon's  almost  certain  intention  to  name 
Poff. 

Byrd  called  Poff  ten  days  ago  and  told 
him  that  It  Poff's  name  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  it  would  face  a  long  delay  by 
liberal    opponents. 

nCHT   PREDICTTO 

Poff  svibsequently  withdrew  eight  days 
ago.  and  his  supporters  dl.scloeed  that  he  had 
been  unwllhng  to  subject  his  family  to  the 
kind  of  bitter  public  controversy  tliat  went 
on  with  the  earlier,  rejected,  nominations  of 
Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  and  former 
Judge   O    Harrold   Carswel! 

A  smlllar  controversy  was  predicted  by 
opponents  cf  Byrd's  selection,  and  many  of- 
fered the  view  that  Byrd's  choice.  If  it  were 
to  be  made  would  !)e  disapproved  outright 
by  the  ABA. 

Byrd  who  i^  5 J  earned  hl.s  law  degree 
belatedly  at  age  45  fnjiu  American  Univer- 
sity, atienduig  classes  as  a  part-time  student 


for   six   years   during   his    last    term   In   the 
House  and  his  first  In  the  Senate. 

HIS  on:y  experience  with  the  j\idlctary  has 
been  as  a  recent  member  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  He  Is  the  newest  Dem- 
ocrat on  that  conunlttee 

TARCiTT    fir    LIBFRAI-S 

One  of  Byrd's  supporters  with  the  Presi- 
dent, reportedly,  has  been  the  chairman  of 
the  Jiidlclary  Committee,  Sen  James  East- 
land, D-Mlss. 

Besides  his  lack  of  legal  experience.  Byrd 
has  a  controversial  record  with  a  number 
of  liberal  groups,  including  welfare  rtght.8 
organizations  and  those  .seeking  more  lib- 
eral benefits  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

These  stem  from  his  past  rtile  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  subcom- 
mittee for  the  District,  and  his  frequent 
acerbic  comments  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate about  D  C  residents  who.  he  said,  abused 
their  welfare  benefits 

His  most  serious  opposition  would  be  ex- 
pected from  blacks  In  a  well-remembered 
Senate  s{>eech  In  1966.  after  the  Watts  riot, 
Byrd  said : 

"The  ghettoes  are  blamed;  yet  people  of 
all  races  have  lived  In  ghettoes  In  the  past, 
but  they  have  not  rioted. 

"Poverty  is  blamed  for  the  riots;  yet  pov- 
erty-stricken whites  outnumber  poverty- 
stricken  Negroes  in  America,  but  they  are 
not  rioting  .  .  .  We  can  take  the  people  out 
of  the  slums,  but  we  cannot  t&ke  the  slums 
out  of  the  people." 

DISPtACZD    KENNEDT 

In  recent  years  he  has  moderated  public 
comments  and  spent  more  time  climbing  the 
Senate  leadership  ladder. 

Despite  the  bitter  criticism  of  some  liber- 
als In  tlie  Senate.  Byrd  succeeded  In  displac- 
ing one  of  them,  former  Sen.  Jtieeph  Clark  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  secretary  of  the  Democratic 
Conference  In  1967 

And  earlier  this  year  he  succeeded  In  mov- 
ing to  the  .■second  position  by  displacing  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  as  party 
whip.  In  each  case  he  succeeded  In  winning 
solid  conservative  support  and  enough  liber- 
al support  to  win. 

Byrd  has  been  working  closely  with  the 
White  House  In  that  role,  and  reportedly  has 
developed  a  good  relationship  with  Nixon 
and  some  of  his  top  aides. 

Byrd  is  also  pushing  a  civil  rights  bill  In 
the  Senate  at  present,  legislation  which 
would  strengthen  the  enforcement  powers 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission 

BACKED    REJECTED    NOMINEES 

He  voted  for  Nixon's  two  rejected  court 
nominees.  Hayn.s worth  and  Carswell.  and  has 
said  publicly  on  several  occasions  that  the 
Supreme  Cr.urt  needed  a  change  In  Its  mem- 
bership m  order  t<j  put  the  country  '  back 
on  the  right  course." 

Byrd  was  aboard  Air  Force  One  Friday 
when  President  Nixon  flew  to  Elklns,  Weet 
Va  ,  to  attend  the  35th  annual  Mountain 
State  Fore«t  Festival.  Btit  a  White  Hou.'^e 
spokesina.'i  said  yesterday  that  Byrd  and  the 
President  did  not  confer  privately  during 
the  trip. 

Byrd  declined  comments  atxjut  the  reports 
of  his  possible  nomination. 

Byrd  has  been  Involved  In  controversy 
throughout  his  time  in  Washington,  since 
first  elected  to  Congress  In  1952. 

He  admitted  that  as  a  youth  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  but  called 
It  a  mistake,  and  he  has  appointed  blacks 
to  his  staff  on  various  occasions. 

Two  weeks  ago  Sen  J  W  Fulbrlght.  D- 
Ark  .  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  became  Irritated  with  Byrd  for 
some  parliamentary  maneuvers,  and  accused 
him  of  conducting  "s  sllclt  operation"  in  the 
way  he  scheduled  bills  for  floor  action. 
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STORIES    DISPinXD 

Fulbrlght  removed  that  remark  from  the 
Congressloiml  Record,  and  Byrd  removed  his 
own  comment.  'I  assure  the  senator  I  am 
not  trying  to  trick  him." 

After  that  incident,  which  occurred  durlitg 
an  angry  night  session  of  the  Senate,  news 
stories  were  written  indicating  that  some 
liberals  were  disenchanted  with  B\-rd  as 
whip,  and  that  he  might  be  challenged  as  he 
worked  his  way  toward  the  goal  of  being  the 
next  Majority  Leader  after  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana 

Byrd  told  a  reporter  that  the  stories  had 
been  generated  by  Senate  aides  rather  than 
senators,  and  even  his  critics  admitted  that 
he  appeared  to  still  have  wide  support  among 
his  fellow  Democrats. 

But  last  Tuesday  a  number  of  Republican 
senators  complained  privately  to  their  own 
leaders  about  Byrd's  manner  in  running  the 
Senate.  Including  his  use  of  a  unatUmous 
consent  agreement  to  keep  all  Senate  aides 
off  the  Senate  floor,  where  they  are  some- 
times ptosted  by  absent  senators  to  protect 
the  absentee's  Interests. 

Sen.  Mansfield,  who  normally  leaves  the 
control  of  the  floor  to  Byrd.  maintained  a 
closer  vlgU  throughout  last  week,  reportedly 
to  mute  criticism  that  Byrd  wras  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Mansfield's  easy  attitude. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, finally,  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  story  by 
Steve  Gerstel  of  United  Press  Interna- 
tional, published  In  the  Williamson,  W. 
Va.,  Daily  News  of  October  8.  Mr.  Gerstel 
apparently  sought  to  pick  up  the  theme 
already  established  by  Mr.  Leubsdorf. 
The  first  two  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Gerstel's 
newsstorj"  read  as  follows: 

Washincton. — First  from  the  left  and 
then  from  the  right,  the  buffeting  of  Bobby 
B3rrd  has  begun.  The  natives  are  restless. 

A  number  of  colleagues  from  both  parties 
are  chafing  under  the  rigid,  almost  auto- 
cratic way  that  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  runs  the 
Senate  as  assistant  Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  Gerstel  then  proceeded  to  say: 

Last  week,  the  complalntant  was  Sen  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey,  D-Mliui.,  the  former  vice 
president,  well-known  for  his  ability  to  talk 
at  length. 

It  was  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  he  was 
caught  open  mouthed  when  his  facile  tongue 
was  stilled  by  Byrd's  operations. 

He  stopped  virtually  in  mid-sentence  by 
the  end  of  the  so-called  morning  hour,  a 
period  of  15  minutes  devoted  to  three-mln- 
ute  speeches. 

Mr.  Gerstel  apparently  did  not  bother 
to  examine  the  facts.  In  the  first  place. 
Senator  Humphrey's  remarks  were  not 
"stilled  by  Byrd's  operations  '  For  one 
thing.  I  was  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  time  to  "still"  the  remarks  of 
anyone.  Moreover,  the  practices  which 
have  been  utilized  during  this  session 
with  respect  to  early  morning  15-minute 
sijeeches  and  the  limitation  against  ex- 
tending the  time  on  3 -minute  morning 
business  speeches  are  not  'Byrd's  oi>era- 
tions"  at  all.  These  practices  have  been 
put  into  effect  upon  the  recommendation 
of  four  distinguished  Senators  in  this 
body,  two  from  each  side  of  the  ai.sle — 
Senator  Cranston  and  Senator  Hughe.';. 
botli  Democrat.';  and  Senator  Schweiker 
and  Senator  Saxbe.  Ixith  Republican.';. 
The  suggestions  which  these  Senators 
made  have  been  gocxl  ones  and  have 
worked  exceedingly  well  Tliey  wTre  orig- 
inally taken  up  before  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  conferences  and  were 

agreed  upon ;  and.  since  the  beginning  of 
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this  session,  it  has  been  my  duty  as  ma- 
jority whip,  to  assist  in  implementing 
the  procedures  recommended  and  ap- 
proved. Tlie  remainder  of  Mr,  Gerstel  s 
story  will  speak  for  itself,  and  I  a.'-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  at 
tills  point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  pimted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  BLTtETiNG  OF  West  Virginia's  Sen. 
RoBEKT  ByRC  Has  Begun 

(By  Steve  Oerstel) 

Washington. — First  from  the  left  and 
then  from  the  right,  the  buffeting  of  Bobby 
BjTd  has  begun.  The  natives  are  restless. 

A  number  of  colleagues  from  both  parties 
are  chafing  under  the  rigid,  almost  auto- 
cratic way  that  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  runs  the 
SenaLe  as  assistant  democratic  leader. 

The  issues  are  minor.  If  not  petty. 

They  are  not  peace,  war.  Inflation  or  un- 
employment. That's  not  Byrd's  world. 

Rather,  the  issues  are  whether  a  senator 
will  get  three  minutes  for  a  speech  and 
whether  a  Senate  aide  can  or  cannot  stay 
In  the  chamber  when  the  boss  is  away.  In 
this  area,  Byrd  reigns  supreme. 

And  the  complaints,  when  they  come,  are 
enveloped  In  words  of  praise  and  even  love 
for  the  West  Virginian. 

Last  week,  the  complainant  was  Sen.  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey.  D-Mlnn..  the  former  vice 
president,  well-known  for  his  abUity  to  talk 
at  length. 

It  was  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  be  was 
caught  open-mouthed  when  his  facUe  tongue 
was  stilled  by  Byrd's  operations. 

He  stopped  virtually  In  mid-sentence  by 
the  end  of  the  so-called  morning  hour,  a 
period  of  15  minutes  devoted  to  three-min- 
ute speeches. 

Humphrey  contended,  correctly,  that  11 
of  the  IS  minutes  were  used  trying  to  find 
senators  to  make  three-minute  speeches 
leaving  only  four  minutes  for  expounding 

Because  BjTd  was  not  present  to  hear 
Humphrey's  protests  In  the  morning,  he  con- 
tinued them  at  night.  Could.  HHH  asked. 
the  time  needed  to  search  for  speakers  be 
charged  to  some  other  period  than  the  13 
minutes.  Absolutely  unworkable,  Byrd  re- 
plied. 

But  in  an  attempt  to  soothe  the  tempers. 
Byrd  said  anytime  he  was  on  the  scene  (he 
almost  always  Is)  he  would  seek  to  extend  the 
15-mlnute  period  by  three  minutes  if  a  sen- 
ator needed  the  time. 

As  a  result.  GOP  leaders  will  now  ask 
every  day  that  aides  of  all  the  Reptiblican 
senators  can  stay  on  the  floor.  Byrd  strangely 
win  not.  according  to  GOP  policy  chairman 
Gordon  Allott — object  to  this  back-door  ap- 
proach of  getting  the  helpers  into  the  cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  expect  no  special  treatment  from 
anyone  in  the  news  media.  I  have  been 
in  public  life  long  enough  to  understand 
that  criticism  of  those  in  public  life  is  to 
be  expected.  Such  criticism  does  not 
bother  me  when  critical  opinion  is  based 
on  facts.  When  facts  are  distorted,  either 
deliberately  or  through  failure  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  truth  is.  then  something 
quite  difTerent  from  fair  criticism  is  in- 
volved. 

Let  me  say.  finally,  that  I  would  be 
less  than  honest  if  I  did  not  acknowl- 
edge that  most  representatives  of  *Jhe 
news  media  have  been  fair  with  me.  For 
that  I  am  grateful. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
have  jast  listened  to  ttie  spee^li  of  the 
diftingui.shed  assi.<;tant  majority  leader, 

and  I  wftjit  to  say  that,  insofar  as  I  am 


concerned  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, what  he  has  had  to  say  in  refer- 
ence to  the  McGee  amendment,  liaving 
to  do  with  Rhodesia  what  he  has  had 
to  say  with  reference  to  tlie  Humphrey 
amendment,  which  was  called  up  on  a 
Friday:  and  what  he  had  to  say  relative 
to  the  Montoya  amendment  is  the  truth. 
What  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virgrinia  has  done,  under  my  direc- 
tion and  with  my  full  knowledge  at  all 
times,  is  to  seek  to  bring  about  a  limita- 
tion of  debate  on  bills  and  amendments 
to  the  end  that  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  move  forward. 

I  know  that  some  doubts  have  been 
voiced  about  that  policy  because  some 
people  are  under  the  illusion  that  it  does 
away  with  the  unlimited  debate  concept 
which  has  marked  tiie  Senate  for  so 
many  year.';  I  do  not  agree  with  tliat  in- 
ference because  if  a  measure  is  important 
enough,  there  will  be  plenty  of  oujections 
to  a  limitation  of  lime.  So  far  as  I  hxn 
concerned,  one  Senator  only  has  to  ob- 
ject to  any  request,  and  that  objection 
■will  be  honored. 

The  disunguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  was  correct  when  he  said  that 
the  basis  for  the  15-minute  rule  in  the 
morning  was  the  recommendation  of  four 
distinguished  Senators  in  tins  body — the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr  Hughes',  the 
Senator  from  California  <  Mr  Cranston  > . 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr  Saxbe  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  '  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER  1 — who  developed  an  extraor- 
dinary personal  interest  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Senate  And  the  joint 
leadership  is  delighted  that  ihey  did. 

They  came  to  us  wnth  this  recommen- 
dation, among  others,  and.  on  the  basis 
of  the  recommendations  wluch  they 
brought  to  our  attention,  we  brought  this 
particular  matter  before  our  respective 
conferences,  and  this  recommendation 
was  approved  by  those  bodies. 

So  I  think  the  Record  ought  to  be 
straight.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
what  I  have  just  said,  because  I  believe 
that  the  truth  is  what  cotmts  The  ac- 
coimt  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Byrdi  is  accurate. 
What  he  did  was  done  on  the  basis  of  my 
direction,  I  repeat,  and  with  my  full 
knowledge. 

I  am  sure  that  that  is  the  way  this 
side  of  the  body  will  operate  in  the  fu- 
ture, just  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  tlie  majority  leader. 

It  is  true  that  I  was  quite  interested  in 
this  subject,  and  we  recommended  the 
specific  15-minute  limitation:  and  we 
also  recommended  great  firmness  when 
it  came  to  setting  up  the  schedule  and 
keeping  the  schedule.  I  think  it  has 
worked  very  well.  I  also  believe  that  the 
leadership  on  both  .^ides  has  demon- 
strated genume  mterest  m  trvmg  to  ex- 
pedite business  and  not  waste  the  time 
of  Senators  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

If  we  Will  look  at  the  progress  made 
on  appro!)riation  bills,  which  have  al- 
ways been  a  stumbhng  block,  and  at  the 
authorization  bills  that  have  been  cleared 
this  year.  v,e  ■will  .see  that  it  has  not  been 
by  accident,  it  has  been  due  to  the  em- 
phasis placed  b}'  the  chairman  of  the 

Committee   on   Appropriations   and   the 
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chcdrmen  of  the  various  committees  on 
authorizations  on  expeditmg  ttie  bills, 
and  also  by  the  leadership  in  schetiuJing 
these  measures  on  tiie  floor  and  seeLng 
that  all  time  is  limited  without  depriv- 
ing any  Senator  of  his  tune  ui  court,  so 
to  speak. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  this  system  break 
down  at  a  time  when  it  Is  so  important 
that  we  proceed  with  a  degree  of  order. 
1  think  most  Senators  are  quite  willing 
to  spend  whatever  time  is  necessary  here 
in  Washington,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  conclude 
our  work. 

If  there  are  Senators  who  wish  to  talk 
at  great  length,  for  1  hour,  2  hours,  or 
3  hours,  they  are  not  denied;  Senators 
can  take  the  floor  at  the  close  of  the 
pending  business.  I  have  heard  no  Sen- 
ator complain  that  he  has  not  been  given 
this  opportunity.  This  was  the  idea.  If  a 
Senator  wants  to  limit  himself  to  15 
minutes  and  get  his  speech  over  with  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  that  is  al- 
lowed: if  he  wants  to  go  on  at  great 
length,  generally  to  an  empty  Chamber, 
he  can  do  so  at  the  end  of  the  pending 
business. 

As  a  relatively  new  Member  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  a 
Senator  would  want  to  stand  up  and  read 
a  paper  for  2  hours  when  he  could  say 
his  Introduction  and  put  the  rest  of  the 
speech  in  the  Record.  Is  it  to  entertain 
the  half  dozen  people  in  the  gallery  at 
the  time?  It  is  not  to  enlighten  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  there  were  some  way  in  which 
Senators  could  be  here  to  engage  in  a 
lively  exchange,  but  such  is  not  the  case, 
so  we  have  to  face  reality.  If  there  are 
Senators  who  wish  to  go  on  for  2  hours, 
let  them  come  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  leadership  for 
the  efforts  they  have  undertaken. 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be 
a  period  of  30  minutes  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
the  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
may  be  expected  that  those  who  have 
done  the  most  over  the  years  to  cause 
the  expulsion  of  Taiwan  from  the  United 
Nations  will  now  be  the  ones  to  most 
excitedly  protest  it. 

Ten  years  ago  the  United  States  might 
have  recognized  that  the  People's  Re- 
public won  the  war  against  a  corrupt 
and  incompetent  regime  and  was  in  fact 
the  government  of  Cliina,  The  United 
States  might  then  have  supported  a  two- 
China  policy  and  won  its  acceptance  in 
both  Peking  and  Taiwan  But  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Taiwan  reidme  had  their 
way.  The  United  States  refused  to  admit 
that  the  government  of  the  most  popu- 
lous nation  on  earth  existed. 

We  waged  a  long,  humiliating  retreat 
Instead,  fighting  realities  with  technl- 


calilie.';.  pressuring  our  allies  to  go 
against  corrmionsense.  expending  every 
year  a  l;tle  more  credibility  In  an  Im- 
patient world. 

One  by  one  our  allies  dropped  away — 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  Prance.  But 
we  went  on  stubbornly  OKXJSing  tlie  ef- 
forts of  others  to  build  a  truly  universal 
Institution.  We  resisted  the  chance  to 
break  down  the  isolation  of  the  People's 
Republic  and  bring  it  into  the  community 
of  nations,  until,  our  credibility  gone.  It 
was  too  late  to  save  Taiwan's  place  in 
the  United  Nations. 

What  chance  remained  was  lost  in 
Augiist  when  Mr.  Nixon  admitted  that 
the  government  of  China  was  located  in 
Peking. 

I  regret  the  expulsion  of  Taiwan.  And 
I  deplore  the  posturing  of  those  most  to 
blame  for  it.  They  have  caused  the  Na- 
tion enough  humiliation. 

It  would  be  better  now  if  the  hysterics 
on  the  right  were  disregarded  and  in- 
stead we  calmly  accepted  our  defeat.  We 
could  restore  some  confidence  in  our 
commonsense.  We  could  recognze  that 
if  Peking  accepts  its  seat  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  forge  a  new  community  of 
nations  at  peace. 

Our  difQculties  in  the  United  Nations 
will  not  be  diminished  by  petulant  and 
threatening  postures  upon  the  stage  of 
world  opinion.  We  would  be  helped  if  we 
demonstrated  that  the  United  States 
wishes  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  world  and 
a  friend  of  all  mankind  by  recommitting 
ourselves  in  tliis  hour  to  the  support  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  BYRB  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  never  thought  it  logical — or 
right — to  undermine  one's  friends  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  one's  enemies. 

The  United  States  itself  agreed  to 
throw  Nationalist  China  out  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Coimcil  in  or- 
der to  give  that  seat  to  Communist 
China. 

In  view  of  this  action,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  a  majority  of  the  United  Nations 
members  decided  to  go  one  step  further 
and  throw  Nationalist  China  out  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Prom  the  outset.  I  have  opposed  seat- 
ing Communist  China  at  the  price  of  the 
expulsion  of  Nationalist  China. 

Nationalist  China  is  an  original  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  and  is  larger  in 
population  than  half  the  present  member 
states. 

Neither  China  is  democratic — but  Na- 
tionalist China  has  been  an  ally  of  the 
United  S:«tes  for  many  yetirs. 


THE    EXPULSION    OP   NATIONALIST 
CHINA— A  REPREHENSIBLE  STEP 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  state  my  dismay  at  the 
ejection  of  Natlonah.st  Ciima  from  the 
United  Nations  and  the  seating  of  Com- 
munist China  in  its  place.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  bnnginfs'  Uie  Peking  govern- 
ment into  the  U  N  :  but  I  believe  that  the 
members  of  tlie  U  N  have  made  a  griev- 
ous mistake  in  ou.stmg  tiie  Taiwan  gov- 
ernment, wluch  was  a  charter  member 
and  In  a  position  of  great  responsibility 
In  the  world  body  by  reason  of  being  one 


of  tlie  five  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

This  reprehen.sible  slap  at  a  country 
which  has  consistently  supported  the 
U.N.  since  its  inception  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  the  further  weakening 
of  the  U.N.  itself. 

There  is  no  Inherent  incompatibility. 
In  my  judgment,  in  having  both  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  Nationalist 
China  as  members  of  the  U.N.  That  is 
the  bedroci:  issue  here.  The  U.N.  is  an 
organization  which  should  be  Interested 
above  all  else  in  promoting  and  keeping 
the  peace  of  the  world.  How  does  it  serve 
that  interest  when  it  expels,  without  due 
cause  or  sufficient  reason,  a  nation  which 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  U.N.  and 
which  has  fully  discharged  its  responsi- 
biUties  over  the  years? 

This  action  by  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  many  of  whom  are  so-called 
emerging  nations  whose  ultimate  impact 
upon  the  world's  destiny  is  debatable  at 
best,  is  not  only  unfair  and  unreason- 
able, but  it  also  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
very  objectives  to  which  the  U.N.  should 
be  dedicated. 

The  United  States,  in  its  efforts  to  re- 
tain the  seat  of  Taiwan  while  favoring 
the  admission  of  Communist  China,  was 
seeking  a  realistic  solution  of  a  difficult 
problem,  with  one  aim  in  mind :  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  in  Asia  and  in  the  world. 
It  Is  not  logical  in  my  opinion  that  a 
majority  of  the  U.N.  members  should 
scorn  this  objective  and  throw  their  sup- 
port to  a  Communist  nation  which  has 
never  hesitated  to  pursue  its  own  selfish 
ends  regardless  of  the  effect  Its  course 
might  have  upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  very  bad  precedent  has  been  estab- 
lished, in  my  judgment,  by  this  expul- 
sion. I  cannot  condemn  it  too  strongly, 
and  I  commend  the  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Government  who  have  attempted 
to  deal  with  this  problem  in  a  manner 
which  I  am  convinced  could  eventually 
have  contributed  to  peace  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  United  Nations  will  be  further  dimin- 
ished in  the  estimation  of  the  American 
people.  The  Congress  at  the  very  least,  I 
believe,  should  reexamine  in  considerable 
detail  U.S.  commitments  to  this  organiza- 
tion wWch  has  failed  so  miserably  in 
this  hour  of  testing,  and  should  defi- 
nitely reduce  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
furtiier  morninp  bu.siness? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  tiie  roll. 

The  second  a.ssi.stant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  cull  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATEK  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr,  GOLDWATER  Are  we  still  In  the 
morning  iiour? 

The  PRE8IDE^^^  pro  tempore.  Yes. 
The  Senator  may  proceed  for  3  minutes. 
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A   DEFEAT  FOR   HONOR 

Mr,  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  in 
last  night's  infamous  se.ssion  in  New 
York,  the  United  Nation.'-  ended  wliateve; 
small  usefulness  it  ever  iiad  in  the  cause 
of  world  peace  and  became  an  insirumeni 
of  and  a  sounding  board  for  internation- 
al commimism. 

I  do  not  believe  tliere  is  any  longer  any 
reason  for  us  to  deny  tiie  actual  meaning 
of  an  action  wliich  expelled  an  honorable 
charter  member  of  the  United  Nations 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  action 
was  demanded  by  a  ix)werful,  Commu- 
nist outsider. 

My  only  regret,  when  I  heard  the  news 
last  night,  was  that  my  country  had  not 
joined  the  representatives  of  Taiwan  in 
walking  out  on  a  session  so  farsical  that 
It  defies  description.  And  if  we  felt  we  had 
to  be  recorded  on  the  final  vote,  we  could 
have  easily  asked  for  a  live  pair  with 
some  powerful  voting  equal  like  Sierra 
Leone,  or  Togo,  or  Zambia. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  a  meeting  will  be  held  today  by  some 
Senators  who  believe  the  time  has  come 
for  cutting  down  our  financial  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  want  to  cut  down  our  contribution ;  I 
want  to  cut  it  out  entirely.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  United  States  demeaned  in  one 
vote  after  another  by  being  given  equal 
voice  with  countries  which  are  not  as  big 
as  some  of  our  counties,  but  which  hold 
memt>ership  in  the  United  Nations  pri- 
marily because  of  their  Communist  and 
leftist  leanings.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  admission  of  Red  China  was  inevi- 
table and  that  that  was  the  reason  why 
our  government  ended  a  long  quarter 
century  policy  of  opposition  in  advancing 
the  ill-fated  two-China  plan.  Now,  in 
acknowledging  tliat  this  prediction  was 
correct.  I  sliould  like  to  say  that  it  is  now 
inevitable  that  the  United  Nations  will 
become  more  and  more  of  an  instru- 
ment to  defeat  or  frustrate  the  .strategic 
interests  of  the  United  States  atid  other 
freedom-loving  members  of  the  family  of 
nations. 

And  this  Iseing  the  case.  I  suggest  that 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  stop  acquies- 
ing  in  our  own  trouble.  In  other  words, 
the  time  has  come  to  recognize  the 
United  Nations  for  the  anti-American, 
anti-freedom  organization  that  it  has 
become.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  cut 
off  all  financial  help,  withdraw  as  a 
member,  aiid  a.sk  the  United  Nations  to 
find  a  headquarters  location  outside  the 
United  States  that  is  more  in  keeping 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  majority  of 
voting  members,  someplace  like  Moscow 
or  Peking. 

Mr.  Piesident.  what  happened  in  the 
United  Nations  last  night  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  defeat  for  Taiwan  and  an 
embarrassment  for  the  United  States.  I 
reject  both  contentions  in  the  belief  that 
what  happened  last  night  wa.s  a  defeat 
for  honor  and  decency  in  tlie  family  of 
nations  and  a  victory  for  expediency,  dic- 
tatorship, and  oppression. 

It  it  were  not  so  tragic,  the  action 
taken  last  night  would  be  downright 
ludricous.  We  found  a  majority  of  the 
Genera]  Assembly  deciding  tliat  it  wa.^ 
not  an  important  question  to  expel  a 
charter  member  of  the  organization 
which  has  lived  up  to  every  one  of  the 


requirements  of  tlie  organization  and  in 
coiuravention  of  the  charter  uix)n  which 
the  United  Nations  was  founded.  And 
tii!.^  action  was  taken  at  the  msistence  of 
a  govemmcni  which  stand.s  condemned 
by  the  United  Nation.s  itself  as  an  ag- 
gre,<,sor  again.^t  peace  in  the  Korean  war. 

I  repeal.  I  believe  the  United  States 
made  a  mistake  when  it  deserted  a  prin- 
ciple on  wliicli  it  has  stood  in  opF>osing 
the  admission  of  Red  Cliina  for  more  than 
two  decades.  In  moving  the  admission 
of  Red  China — regardless  of  whether 
that  motion  was  coupled  witli  an  attempt 
to  retain  Assembly  membership  for  Tai- 
wan— we  sacrificed  principle  for  expedi- 
ency. We  went  on  record  as  favoring  the 
admission  of  a  bandit  nation  which  has 
had  a  long  history  of  violating  every 
precept  of  peace  as  outlined  by  the  U.N. 
Charter.  In  other  words,  when  we  agreed 
to  go  along  with  the  admission  of  the 
bandit  nation,  under  any  circumstances, 
we  in  effect  agreed  to  play  by  rules  laid 
down  by  the  bandit  rather  than  by  re- 
sponsible members  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  for  the 
United  States  to  have  stood  by  the  posi- 
tion of  honor  and  responsibiUty  upon 
which  it  has  based  its  longtime  opposi- 
tion to  admission  of  Red  China.  "Then, 
if  we  were  defeated,  we  could  at  least 
have  maintained  principle  and  exerted 
our  strongest  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  posi- 
tion which  was  patently  honorable  and 
correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Ixxly  and  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  read  the 
nation-by-nation  tally  on  this  important 
question  of  expulsion  for  a  charter  mem- 
ber. Only  in  this  way  can  it  be  understood 
how  om*  position  has  been  watered  dowTi 
by  a  steady  process  of  addition  and  at- 
trition. You  will  find  the  United  States 
being  given  one  vote  against  along  with 
countries  like  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Upper 
Volta.  Gabon,  and  Malta,  You  will  find 
the  United  States  being  outvoted  by  tiny, 
seldom-heard  of  regimes  such  as  Kuwait, 
Kenya,  Etliiopia,  and  Botswana. 

It  might  be  well  for  other  memtjers 
of  the  United  Nations  to  look  closely  at 
how  easy  it  now  becomes  to  expel  any 
member  who  happens  to  be  standing  in 
the  way  of  a  major  communist  objec- 
tive. More  went  on  last  night  than  the 
ouster  of  Taiv.^an.  the  .seating  of  Red 
China,  and  the  setting  of  a  dangerous 
precedent.  What  happened  in  the  United 
Nations  last  night  was  the  death  of  hon- 
or in  the  family  of  responsible  members. 
It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  get  out 
and  stop  subsidizing  an  organization 
which  has  only  negative  value  in  a  di- 
vided world.  Perhaps  the  Communist  na- 
tions which  were  so  intent  on  booting 
out  a  dues-paying  member  and  insulting 
the  major  financial  contributor  to  the 
U.N,  will  be  willing  to  take  up  the  finan- 
cial   .slack, 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr,  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

proceeded    to   call    the    roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pre.s- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 

SENATOR    HARRIS    TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  VVe.-t  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. 1  ask  unanimous  ionsent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately'  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  'Mr,  Harris >  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  It  is 
so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


CHINA  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mi-.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  over- 
whelming United  Nations  vote  to  admit 
mainland  China  and  expel  Nationalist 
China  shows  that  the  world  wlU  no 
longer  tolerate  the  absence  of  the  750 
million  people  of  mainland  China  from 
the  U.N.  I  myself  felt  that  mainland 
Cliina  should  be  seated  without  expelling 
NationaUst  China,  which  has  always  been 
a  charter-abiding  member  of  the  U.N. 
Moreover,  the  expulsion  of  any  member 
sets  a  dangerous  precedent  and  runs 
counter  to  the  generally  accepted  \'iew 
that  the  United  Nations  should  be 
universal. 

I  would  oppose,  however,  any  effort  to 
reduce  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  now  that  Nationalist 
China  has  been  expelled.  I  feel  it  would 
t>e  a  very  dangerous  precedent,  every 
time  a  nation  lost  a  vote,  even  though  it 
be  a  very  important  vote,  for  that  nation 
to  take  the  attitude  that  it  then  would 
retaliate  by  reducing  its  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations.  The  U.N.  is  in  a  verj' 
precarious  financial  position  today  as  it 
is.  This  kind  of  action  would  really  put 
the  United  Nations  into  a  shambles,  and 
I  cannot  imagine  tliat.  at  this  stage  of 
world  histor>\  we  would  want  to  con- 
tribute in  EUiy  way  toward  weakening  the 
United  Nations.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  strengthen  it  by  encouraging 
other  countries  to  increase  their 
contributions. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  for  the 
United  States  at  this  time,  having  lost  a 
vote,  to  reduce  its  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Tlie  President  pro  tempore  announced 
that  on  today,  October  26.  1971,  he 
Signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  which  had  previously 
l)een  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Repi^esentatives : 

H.R.  9844  An  act  to  autliorlKe  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

H.J,  Res  923.  Joint  Resolution  to  assure 
that  every  needy  scboolcfaUd  wlU  receive  a 
free  or  reduced  price  lunch  as  required  by 
section  9  o(  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated; 
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Report  or  Comptroller  OrNsntA:. 
A  letter  from  the  ComplrjUer  CSeneral  uf 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  Activities  and  Status 
of  ClvU  Defense  la  the  United  States,"  E)e- 
partm«rnt  of  the  Army,  dated  CX'tober  28, 
1971  (With  an  a.ccximp«nyliLg  reiM»rt.i:  to  the 
Committee  ou  Gt;)vei!Uiieiit  Oi>eriitioLU8. 

Report  on  Matters  Cont.mned  in 
THE  Helium   Act 
A  letter  from  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,    pursuant,    to   law,   a   report   on 
matters  contained  In  the  Helium  Act,  for  the 
Oacal  year  1971    (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
Report  on  P^nds  Contributed  fob  Ad- 
vancement or  THE  Indun  Race 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AssistanVSecre- 
tary  of  the  Interior,   reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,    a    report    on    donations    received    and 
allocations    made    from    the    fund    "14X8563 
Funds     Contributed     for     Advancement     of 
Indian  Race.  Bureau  of  Indian  AfTalrs".  dur- 
ing  the   fiscal   year   ended  June   30.   1971;    to 
the    Committee    on     Interior    and     Insular 
Affairs. 


PEIITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  tlie  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore; 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

•'Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  48 

'•Relative   to   a   national    wildlife   refuge   for 

South  San  Prancisoo  Bay 

"Whereas.  The  establishment  of  a  national 
wildlife  refuge  for  the  southern  portion  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  to  preserve  open  space 
and  recreational  values  in  the  natural  en- 
vironment of  the  bay  for  benefits  to  man  and 
to  protect  endangered  species  and  a  wildlife 
habitat  of  national  significance  from  the  In- 
creasing threat  of  urbanization  has  been  en- 
dorsed, after  extensive  studies,  by  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  resolutions  In 
support  of  such  action  have  been  adopted  by 
24  governmental  agenclea  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area:  and 

••Whereas.  House  and  Senate  bills  to  estab- 
lish th«  rerfuge  have  been  introduced  during 
1971  in  the  93nd  Congress,  and  are  preoently 
In  oommlttee,  and  hearings  will  be  held  on 
the  question  of  the  proposed  refuge  after 
June  1,  1971;  and 

"Where«a,  The  proposed  refuge  area  of  open 
water,  sloughs,  tidal  shallows,  flats,  marshes, 
saltponds,  and  upland  meadows  is  a  natural 
habitat  for  more  than  100  species  of  land 
birds  and,  as  a  vital  part  of  the  Pacific  Fly- 
way.  IB  host  to  thousands  of  migratory  wild 
birds  making  the  long  fall  flight  from  the 
Aitstic  to  Baja  California  and  South  America; 
and 

•Whereas,  The  South  San  Francisco  Bay 
region  provides  the  habitat  and  resting  areas 
for  several  species  of  bird  and  animal  life 
which  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  and 
prompt  acquisition  of  land  for  a  national 
wildlife  refuge  is  essential  In  view  of  the  con- 
tinuing pollution  and  destruction  of  the  na- 
tural environment  of  the  region  by  rapidly 
expanding  urban  development;   and 

•■Whereas,  The  proposed  national  refuge, 
carefully  managed  for  the  protection  of  wild- 
life, would  also  provide  the  people  of  the  San 
Preinclsoo  Bay  area  and  of  the  nation  with 
access  to  the  bay  and  its  w-UdUfe  for  observa- 
tion and  enjoyment,  offra-tng  opportunity  for 
picnicking,  photfjgraphy.  fishing,  and  other 
recreational  activities  compatible  with  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  refuge,  and  wcnild  en- 
able students  of  all  a^es  from  element-ary 
school  to  college  to  use  the  refuge  as  an  out- 


diKJT  laboratory  for  the  study  of  biology. 
ecology,  history,  and  sociology;  now,  there- 
fore, be  U 

"Resolved  by  the  A/tsemhly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Coii^rc.sji  of  the  Unlled  States  to  est-abll-sh 
a  national  wildlife  refuge  for  tlie  southern 
portion  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay;  and  be  it 
ftirther 

"Reaotved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  from  California  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr     MIIXER: 
S.  2740.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  hiring  of 
employees   of   detective   agencies    for   other 
than  InTestigatlve  services.   Referred   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Stevens)  : 
S.  a741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7.  1967.  lUthorlzlng  aircraft  loan 
guarantees.  In  order  to  expand  the  program 
pursuant  to  such  act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    JACKSON     (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Allott)    (by  request)  : 
S.  2742.  A  bill  to  convey  certain  federally 
owned  land  to  the  Twenty-nine  Palms  Park 
and    Recreation    District.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AtTalrs. 
By    MR.    JACnCSON    (for    himself    and 
Mr.   Allott)     (by   request)  : 
S.  2743.  A  bill  to  establish  a  working  cap- 
ital  fund  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Interior  and   Insular   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MDSKIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston)  : 
S.  2744.  A  bin  to  provide  better  in-service 
education  and  training  programs  for  mem- 
bers   of    the    Armed    Forces    of    the    United 
States,   to  provide  additional   education  and 
training  opportunities  for  veterans,  to  pro- 
vide better  Job  training  and  Job  placement 
for  veterans,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to   the   Committee   on   Veterans'   Affairs. 
By    MR.    FANNIN : 
8.  2746.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alicia  De 
Jesus    Coto-Melgar.    Referred    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.  2740.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  hiring 
of  employees  of  detective  agencies  for 
other  than  investigative  services.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  intro- 
duce for  printing  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  authorize  the  hiring  of  em- 
ployees of  detective  agencies  for  other 
than  Investigative  services.  Tliis  is  basi- 
cally the  same  bill  that  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  October  17.  1963,  and  whirh  I 
cosponsored  in  1966.  I  al.so  introduced 
this  bill  in  the  91st  Congress. 

My  bill  would  amend  section  3108  of 


title  5,  United  States  Code.  This  section 
wa-s  originally  enacted  as  part  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1893  (27  Stat  591 ' .  and.  In 
effect,  prohibits  the  Federal  Goveniment 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  employ- 
ing for  any  purposes  employees  of  orga- 
nlzation.s  which  engage  in  iiivcstitiative 
work 
Section  3108  now  reads  as  follows: 

An  lndlvldv;al  employed  by  the  Pinkerton 
Detective  Agency,  or  similar  organization, 
may  not  be  employed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years,  the 
Comptroller  General  has  uniformly  held 
that  this  provision  is  a  prohibition 
against  the  employment  in  Government 
service  of  employees  of  detective  agencies 
find  Ls  applicable  to  contracus  with  de- 
tective agencies  as  firnis  or  corporations 
as  well  as  the  contracts  with,  or  apixiint- 
ments  of,  individual  employees  of  such 
agencies.  Thus,  whereas  firms  or  orga- 
nizations which  furnish  only  protective 
services  may  be  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, organizations  which  do  botli 
protective  and  investigative  woric  may 
not  t>e  employed,  even  to  supply  protec- 
tive services.  The  statute,  therefore,  re- 
sults in  discrimination  uKitm.st  organiza- 
tions which  provide  both  types  of  serv- 
ices and  is  detrimental  to  Uie  Interest  of 
the  Government,  since  it  serves  to  elim- 
inate from  coinpc^titive  bidding  numer- 
ous major  detective  organiziitions  wliich 
would  othervdse  respond  to  Government 
invitations  to  bid  on  contracts  for  the 
furnishing  of  supplementary  guard  serv- 
ice. Undoubtedly,  this  causes  an  Increase 
in  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  con- 
tract guard  services. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  amend  this 
restrictive  legislation — which  was  origi- 
nally adopted  over  75  years  ago — by  re- 
pealing the  prohibition  so  far  as  the  use 
of  employees  of  detective  agencies  to  per- 
form oth'r  than  Investigative  woric  is 
concerned.  The  original  enactment  arose 
out  of  public  and  congressional  concern 
resulting  from  the  practice,  once  preva- 
lent in  private  industry — especially  steel 
and  railroads — of  employing  certain  de- 
tective agencies  to  recruit  and  furnish 
armed  guards  who  were  allegedly  used  as 
labor  spies  and  striicebreakers  in  labor 
disputes,  giving  rise  to  bloodshed,  loss  of 
life,  and  destruction  of  property.  Labor- 
management  relations  today  are  fully 
regulated  by  Federal  and  Slate  statutes, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  justification 
for  the  continuance  of  this  discrimina- 
tory and  costly  proiiibltion 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  it  en- 
tirely clear  that  tlie  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  aimed  specifically  at  a  particular 
problem,  that  is,  the  fact  that  organiza- 
tions wliich  provide  detective  services 
may  not  provide  protective  or  guard  .serv- 
ices for  tlie  Federal  Government  My  bill 
merely  clianges  the  so-called  anti-Plnlt- 
erton  provision  to  provide  that  no  em- 
ployee of  a  dete(  tive  agency  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  Government  service  or  by 
any  officer  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  investigative 
services.  Thus  while  it  would  permit  the 
Government  to  hire  employees  of  detec- 
tive agencies  to  perform  protective  serv- 
ices. It  would  contuiue  the  proliibition  on 
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the  hiring  of  such  employees  to  perform 
Investigative  services.  This  limits  the  bill 
to  exactly  the  situation  that  needs  cor- 
recting. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  early  adoption  of 
this  bill. 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Stevens* : 

S.  2741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  7.  1957.  authorizing  aircraft 
loan  guarantees,  in  order  to  expand  the 
program  pursuant  to  such  act.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  for  myself  and  for  tlie  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  a  bill  to  broaden 
and  extend  the  Government  Guarantee 
of  Equipment  Act  of  1957. 

Mr.  President,  this  art  whicii  is  due  to 
expire  next  year,  was  pas,srd  some  14 
years  ago  to  a,ssist  the  local  sei^vice  air- 
lines of  the  United  States  in  purchasing 
aircraft  needed  to  pro\1de  the  public 
service  required  of  tiiem  in  serting  the 
Nation's  many  small  towns  and  com- 
munities. 

Since  1957  the  iocal  service  airlines 
a.'^sistcd  by  this  act  have  made  great 
strides  in  modernizing  their  fleets  and 
rcequipiJing  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
for  local  air  service  to  the  communities 
the.se  carriers  serve. 

Tlie  result  has  been  better,  faster,  more 
comfortable  and  moi-e  economical  air 
transportation  for  millions  of  citizens 
who  live  in  our  rural  areas  and  small 
tow7is  In  the  past  this  act  has  enabled 
maixv  airlines  to  purchase,  for  the  first 
time,  new  jet  aircraft  comparable  to  the 
equipment  serving  the  largest  cities  in 
tlie  United  States.  Mucli  of  this  equip- 
ment could  not  liave  been  purcha.';ed 
witliout  the  Government  guaranteed 
loans  made  pcssibic  by  the  act  of  1957. 

For  example,  the  United  States  has 
guaranteed  a  total  of  23  seiiai-ate  loans 
for  $58  2  million  in  assisting  the  local 
service.  Alaska  and  Hawaiian  carriers  to 
purchase  81  new  aircraft 

Mr.  President,  since  the  propram  was 
initialed  liiere  has  not  been  a  single  de- 
fault— the  United  States  has  not  In- 
curred any  losses  in  backing  up  the 
credit  of  the  Nation's  certificated  local 
service  carriers.  In  recent  years  because 
of  unrealistic  limitations  of  law  and  bur- 
dens of  admini.strative  procedures,  the 
act  has  not  been  utilized  like  it  might 
have  been  At  the  present  time  only  one 
guaranteed  loan  is  outstanding,  a  $1.2 
million  fruarantec  for  Alaska  Airlines. 

Mr  President,  while  this  act  has  been 
helpful  and  useful  it  now  needs  to  t>e 
broadened  and  extended  if  it  is  to  ef- 
ficiently meet  today  s  needs  of  the  local 
service  airlines  and  the  commimities  who 
depend  upon  their  .service  Hopefully,  this 
bill  will  have  that  effect.  In  addition  to 
modernizing  the  program,  my  legislation 
will  extend  for  another  5  years  the  pro- 
visions of   the   basic   act 

The  first  change  whicli  I  propose  is  to 
increase  the  limitation  on  loan  guaran- 
tees from  $10,000,000  per  carrier  to  $30.- 
000.000.  With  pre.'ient  :et  aircraft  costing 
t>etween  $4,000,000  and  $8,000,000  per 
plane,  the  $10,000,000  limit  in  present 
law  Is  quite  inadequate  in  light  of  the 
present  financing  needs  of  our  local  serv- 


ice air  carriers  The  second  change  I  pro- 
pose would  allow  the  airlines  to  refinance 
equipment  they  are  now  operating  under 
terms  of  the  guaranteed  loan  act.  This 
refinancing  provision  is  an  attempt  to 
ease  the  burden  of  extremely  high  inter- 
est rates  these  lines  currently  face  absent 
the  guarantee  Since  tliese  interest  rates 
are  reflected  in  the  costs  and  therefoi  e 
the  subsidy  requirements  of  the  local 
service  airlines;  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  the  Government,  through  the  guar- 
antee of  equipment  loans,  assist  in  this 
refiiiancing  if  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  interest  costs.  Tliis.  hopefully, 
will  reduce  the  carriers'  needs  for  Federal 
subsidy  to  operate  the  public  service 
routes  on  wliich  they  cannot  make  a 
profit. 

Finally,  I  suggest  certain  other  admin- 
istrative changes  which  will  make  the 
administration  of  the  act  less  burden- 
some and  time  consuming  and  wliich  wiU 
encourage  its  broader  use  by  the  local 
service  airlines. 

■While  the  changes  I  suggest  will  be 
helpful  in  meeting  the  current  needs  of 
local  service  air  carriers  the  enactment 
of  these  provisions  should  not  lead  to  in- 
creased costs  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  xs  a  mat- 
ter of  some  importance  and  consequence 
to  our  responsibility  to  maintain  a  bal- 
anced national  transportation  system 
wliich  includes  fast  and  convenient  air 
service  to  rural  and  smalltowT.  America. 

Therefore.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  which  I  chair, 
will  be  able  to  liold  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter soon.  At  tliat  time  we  will  explore  in 
some  detail  the  current  needs  of  the  local 
service  carriers. 

I  am  not  absolutely  committed  to  all 
of  the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 
Rather.  I  view  it  as  a  working  paper  from 
whicli  we  will  begin  a  study  of  tlie  best 
way  to  continue  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  local  air  service  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  hearings  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  Will  have  a  fuU  discussion  of  tins  bill 
and  all  alternatives  which  may  be  ad- 
vanced from  other  interests.  From  that 
process  we  will  be  able  to  report  the  best 
possible  legislation  to  meet  tlie  needs  for 
continued  local  air  service  in  the  United 
States. 


By   Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself 

and  Mr  Allott i  by  request*  : 

S,  2742  A  bill  to  convey  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  to  the  Twenty-nine 
Palms  Park  and  Recreation  District,  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs, 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  convey  certain  federally  owned 
land  to  Twenty-nine  Palms  Park  and 
Recreation  District 

This  legislation  was  submitted  and 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  executive  communication  ac- 
companying the  draft  proposal  be  pre- 
sented in  full  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 


Untrd   States    Depaetment 

or   the    Inteeior. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  10,  1971, 
Hon.  Spibo  Ti  Acntw, 
President,  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

IDEAS  Mb.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  convey  certain  federally 
owned  land  to  the  Twenty-nine  Palms  F>ark 
and  Recreation  District." 

■We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
and  tliat  it  be  enacted. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  conveyance  of 
one  acre,  more  or  less,  to  the  Twenty-nine 
Palms  Park  and  Recreation  District.  This 
ptarcel  was  originally  set  aside  as  a  cemetery 
for  Indians  of  the  Twenty-nine  Palms  Band. 

In  1911,  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of 
January  12.  1891  (26  Stat.  712).  the  United 
States  purchased  the  property  by  warranty 
deed  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Comfjany.  The  deed  showed  »5.00  as  the  pur- 
chase price,  but  the  source  of  funds  used  to 
pay  this  sum  is  not  known. 

The  cemetery  contains  remains  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Twenty-nine  Palms  members 
having  Chemehuevl  blood;  however,  there 
are  no  markers,  mounds,  or  depressions. 
There  have  l>een  no  burials  in  recent  years 
nor  are  any  members  of  the  Twenty-nine 
Palms  Band  buried  there.  It  Is  presently  un- 
used land  and  Is  considered  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  band  and  the  United  States 
CJovernment.  Furthermore,  the  band  Is  most 
anxious  that  the  cemetery  character  of  the 
property  be  preserved. 

The  Twenty-nine  Palms  Band  of  Mission 
Indians  does  not  live  in  the  area,  nor  does  it 
have  the  means  to  maintain  the  cemetery' 
plot,  therefore,  the  band  is  in  favor  of  having 
the  cemetery  conveyed  to  the  Twenty-nine 
Palms  Park  and  Recreation  District.  This 
district  is  a  p)olltical  subdivision  of  the  local 
government  and  has  agreed  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  this  cemetery.  After  th« 
plot  is  conveyed  to  the  TWenty-nlne  Palms 
Park  and  Recreation  District.  It  plans  to  re- 
move a  stone  house  from  private  land  and 
reconstrtict  the  building  on  this  site  to  be 
used  as  an  Indian  museum  to  preserve  Indian 
artifacts.  The  site  itself  would  be  of  his- 
torical interest  to  the  general  public  and 
would  be  carefully  preserved. 

The  appraised  value  of  the  cemetery  site 
Is  $500.  Even  though  the  dlsirlct  is  not  In  a 
position  to  expend  any  funds  to  purchase 
the  site.  It  will  beautify  the  property  and 
preserve  its  historical  significance  If  the  land 
is  conveyed  to  it. 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  turning 
the  parcel  over  to  General  Ser\'lces  Admin- 
istration for  disposal,  but  this  Is  not  feasible 
in  rtew  of  the  Indians'  firm  desire  to  have 
this  sacred  burial  ground  of  their  ancestors 
protected  from  any  adverse  use.  Therefore, 
In  order  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the  band 
and  to  protect  this  cemetery  site  with  its 
historical  significance,  we  strongly  urge  that 
this  legislation  be  enacted. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  proposed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harrison   Loesch, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Allott)    (by  request) : 

S.  2743.  A  bill  to  establish  a  working 
capital  fund  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
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the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  (Mr.  Allott)  and  myself.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  establish  a  working  capital  fund 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes 

This  legislation  was  submitt<'d  and 
recommended  by  the  As.sLstant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  executive  commimica- 
tion  accompanying  the  draft  proposal 
be  set  forth  In  tl^ie  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks- 
There  being  no  objecUon.  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Depabtmknt  or  tm  Intduor, 

Wiuhington,  D.C .  June  25,  1971. 
IPin.  Sruu)  T   AcNKW, 
fmtuUnt  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D  C 

Deas  IAk.  PuMoiaKNT :  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
or  a  proposed  bill  ■To  establlsJi  a  working 
caf>ital  fund  for  Uie  Bureau  of  Land  M&n- 
■Kemeiil  of  Uie  Departoieat.  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purp<:».#«   ' 

We  recommend  that  the  blil  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  commutee  for  consideration, 
and  we  recoirunend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The-  Bureau  of  iJir.d  Maaagemenl.  lUte 
many  guvernment  agencies  wh  ise  operations 
InTOlve  long-range  or  ur.expp<-t«>d  commit- 
ments of  funds  hiL-i  long  iell  the  need  for 
a  more  stable  and  flexible  source  of  working 
capital  than  is  possible  through  annual  ap- 
propruuions  This  propos-xl  bill  patterned 
after  the  Act  of  AiiRust  i.  1!*56,  as  amended 
(1«  VSC  579b  1  which  provided  for  a  work- 
ing capital  fund  for  the  Inited  States  Poreet 
Service,  wtiuld  provide  a  more  eSlolent  meth- 
od of  flnancir.K  and  aroovintnig  for  the  vari- 
ous programs  and  -^ervlte  operations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Includlni? 
grazing,  forestry.  outd(xir  recreation,  wild- 
life habitat  development,  range  Iniprove- 
men'.  cadastral  survey,  watershed  treatment, 
leaAP  and  «ale  of  land  and  mineral  resources, 
weed  control,  con.-truction.  and  maintenance 
of  buildings  and  r>  ads  and  other  conserva- 
tion and  environmental  protection  activities 

Ttie»!e  pr'^Tams  atTect  n'.ore  than  450  mil- 
lion arres  of  public  lands-  approximately 
30'''-    of  the  total   area  of   the  t'nPed  States 

These  program.s  require  a  variety  of  spe- 
clai  supplies  and  equipment  such  as  tlre- 
flghting  equipment,  gra.^  seed,  tree  seed- 
lings, survey  markers,  pulaskis  rations.  a:id 
flr*  retardants,  which  are  not  readily  avail- 
able and  therefore  must  be  purchased  In 
advance,  stored  in  convenient  locations  until 
needed    and    replenished    when    used 

Substantial  economies  ran  be  achieved  If 
purchases  and  rep*'"  '^'^  s'Jch  equipment  can 
be  accumulated  to  take  advantage  nf  (juan- 
tlty  for  se««onaI  p^ircha.'^ing  A  working  cap- 
ital fund  would  also  p:reatly  simplify  book- 
keeping and  contractual  arrangement.^  with 
•uppUers,  which  when  funding  Is  based  on 
annual  appropriations  not  available  for  obli- 
gation t>*yond  the  end  of  the  flacal  year,  is 
rather  complicated. 

The  ^  million  authorized  In  the  bill  will 
provide  the  Lnltlal  capital  to  establish  the 
fund  TTie  Initial  capital  Is  necessary  to  ac- 
quire the  assets  (or  "s^e  "  to  activities  fl- 
n*Dced  by  annual  appropriations  The  work- 
ing capital  fund  win  be  self  sustaining  The 
small  administrative  c<5et  of  the  fui.d  will 
b«  r«i:<>verod  from  the  benefiting  activities 
TtiK  savings  generated  hy  the  fund  wUl  more 
than   </flael   the  adaunistrstive  cusLs 

I'he  CMnoe  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  thiit   this  prop<jiuil   l»  in  iwcrU   with 
the  President  »  program 
BLncerely  yours, 

HAtXlSUK    Iao^'H. 
A»ei*tant  Seeretary  of  the  Interior 


By  Mr  MUSKIE  '  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston  >  : 

S.  2744  A  bill  to  provide  better  in-serv- 
ice educaUon  and  training  programs  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  to  provide  additional  edu- 
cation and  trajnmg  opportunities  for  vet- 
erans, to  provide  better  jub  traiiujug  and 
job  placement  for  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes  Rt^ferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr.  President,  today  1 
am  introducing  for  myself  and  Senator 
CBAN!3Tt)N  a  bill  entitled  "Servicemen's 
and  Veterans'  KducaLion.  Training  and 
Job  AssistJinc*  Act  of  1971  '  This  act 
changes  fundamentally  tlie  basic  con- 
cepts of  tills  Nation's  responsibility  to 
those  who  enter  our  military  forces.  It 
would  gtiarantee  effective  job  training 
and  educational  opportunity  to  all  Amer- 
ican servicemen  and  women  wliile  in  the 
service  and  to  recent  veterans. 

During  the  past  few  years  this  coiuitry 
has  t)ecome  increasingly  troubled  by  the 
plight  of  returning  Vietnam  veterans. 
The  unemployment  rate  for  the  322.000 
Vietnam-era  veterans  out  of  work.  80 
percent  higher  than  the  unconscionabie 
national  rat>e,  is  dlsturbinR  lo  all  Ameri- 
CAivs.  The  Nation  has  been  shocked  to 
learn  lliat  large  munbers  of  our  service- 
men returning  home  and  remaining 
abroac  are  victims  of  drug  addiction  aiid 
abuse. 

Regardless  of  differing  views  on  the 
VifUiam  war.  all  Amerirans  must  be 
unitfd  in  our  concern  with  the  problems 
of  our  rt'tummg  veterans.  What  Amer- 
ican would  disagree  with  the  statement 
of  r^resident  Franklm  Roosevelt  m  an- 
nounrin'T  ihf  first  GI  bill  m  1944; 

We  must  make  provision  now  to  help  our 
returning  servicemen  .  .  .  bridge  the  gap 
from  war  to  peace  activity 

Tlie  members  of  the  armed  farces  have 
t>een  compelled  to  uuike  greater  economic 
sacrifice  and  everj'  other  kind  of  sacrlflce 
than  the  rest  of  u".  and  are  entitled  to  def- 
trlf  srtlnn  to  help  take  care  of  their  special 
pr'jblems 

Th''"  goal  of  helping  the  returning  vet- 
eran e«;tablished  by  President  Roosevelt 
,n  1944  should  still  be  a  goal  in  1971.  Un- 
fortunitely  we  are  moving  away  from — 
rather  than  approaching — it  We  have 
failed  lur  veterans  l>ecau.';e  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  developtxi  new  I'rograms 
to  handle  the  new  and  old  problems  fac- 
ing t2ie  serviceman  today  liistead.  the 
administration  has  prcxluced  a  series  of 
belated  actions  in  an  attempt  to  bolster 
outmoded  and  largely  meflective  existing 
programs. 

The  plight  of  our  returning  veterans 
and  the  cerUainty  that  these  kinds  of 
problems  will  continue  demand  tliat  we 
abarvdon  stagnant  approaches  We  must 
fundamentally  revise  our  pro^'rams  for 
veterans  to  meet  truly  the  goal  estab- 
lished in  1944  lo  help  tlus  Nation  s  serv- 
icemen bridge  the  Kap  from  war  to  peace 
actlviLes  We  owe  nothing  It^s  to  those 
who  volunteer  or  are  called  Uy  serve. 
:    THK  aoops  or  thx   pkobl^m 

A  few*  statistic*  reveal  the  alarming 
problems  fared  by  Vietnam  veterans: 

Although  the  rtational  unemployment 
rate  Is  6  percent,  the  unemployment  rate 
for  veterans  from  ages  20  to  29  is  8  4 


percent;  for  those  under  age  20,  14.6  per- 
cent, and  for  minority  group  veterans 
from  ages  20  to  24.  an  estimated  20  9  per- 
cent During  August  1971,  there  were 
322.000  unemployed  veterans,  a  50-per- 
cent Increase  in  unemployment  in  one 
year. 

A  recently  published  Department  of  De- 
fense study  shows  tliat  present  training 
programs  are  not  helping  tho.se  who  need 
assistance  most.  Tlie  study  indicates  tliat 
those  who  liavc  ser\ed  in  tlic  most  dan- 
gerous combat  Jobs — infantry,  armor, 
artillery — and  those  who  have  served  In 
Vietnam  liave  a  liigher  unemployment 
rate  than  other  servicemen. 

Only  26  percent  of  veterans  eligible  for 
educational  benefits  upon  discliarge  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
compared  witJi  50  percent  after  World 
War  n.  and  41  to  45  percent  after  the 
Korean  war.  Also,  veterans  who  most 
need  educational  assistarKie  to  obtain  a 
liigh  school  diploma  are  receiving  the 
least  a-ssistance.  Although  15.5  percent  of 
our  Vietnam-era  veterans  have  not  com- 
pleted high  school,  less  than  10  percent 
of  them  are  using  any  GI  bill  education 
benefits. 

Tlie  marvelous  medical  care  provided 
in  Vietnam  lias  resulted  in  a  lower  death 
rate  than  in  any  other  war  in  recent  U.S. 
history  It  hits  also  resiilted  in  more  seri- 
ously wounded  returning  veterans  need- 
ing extensive  medical  assistance,  pros- 
thetic devices  and  rehabihtative  train- 
ing. While  veterans  with  service- 
coiuiected  injuries  are  given  priority  in 
the  VA  haspital  system,  their  numbers 
have  produced  overcrowding  and  intol- 
erable delays  for  veterans  needing  medi- 
cal care. 

The  administration  responded  to  tliis 
trugic  situation  by  requesting  funds  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  which  did  not 
even  cover  inflationary  increases  in  the 
cost  of  medical  care  Congress  refused  to 
accept  this  grossly  inadequate  request 
and  appropnated  an  additional  $200.- 
OC 0.000  for  VA  hospitals  and  expressly 
insisted  that  the  average  daily  patient 
level  be  mauitained  at  85.000  Tragically. 
$72,000,000  of  thLS  increase  was  slasheti 
in  the  Presidents  rosl-cutting  program 
and  the  remaunder  has  not  been  released 

By  September  30.  1971,  the  average 
dally  patient  level  had  shrunk  to  les»s 
tlian  80,000 — the  equivaJent  of  closmg 
eleven  500-bed  hospital.s — in  diret  t  viola- 
tion of  ilie  congressional  directive  Cost- 
cutting  procedures  in  these  areas  are  in- 
tolerable and  Inhumane.  The  medical 
needs  of  veterans  cannot  t>e  sacrificed. 

Recent  surveys  have  estimated  that 
between  10  to  15  percent  of  all  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  are  taking  hard  di'ugs 
Senate  investigators  have  learned  tliat 
this  epidemic  exists  in  many  major  mili- 
tary installations  outside  Vietnam  a.s 
well.  Senate  hearings  have  disclosed  Uiai 
there  are  80,000  to  90,000  recently  dis- 
charged veterans  In  the  United  State.s 
w!io  are  addicted  to  heroin  and  other 
narcotics.  Present  programs  scarcely 
be„'in  to  deal  with  this  crisis.  We  cannot 
avoid  it  by  claiming — as  the  fidmlnls- 
tration  seems  prepared  to  do—  Uiat  the 
problem  is  overstated  because  test-s 
which  are  so  easily  faked  by  heroin  ad- 
dicts seem  to  indicate  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  heroin  being  used. 
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Even  the  elementary  but  extremely 
Important  task  of  handling  routine  in- 
quiries and  applications  for  benefits  and 
informing  veterans  of  their  rights  imder 
the  various  veterans'  programs  is  inade- 
quate. Despite  the  Implementation  of 
various  "outreach"  and  other  programs 
designed  to  expedite  communication  be- 
tween veterans  and  the  VA.  the  opera- 
tion is  overwhelmed  by  the  refusal  of 
the  administration  to  seek  adequate 
ftmding  Since  1969.  the  average  work- 
load of  VA  ditision  ofRces  has  increased 
by  25  percent,  while  the  employment  in 
the.se  offices  has  increased  by  only  3 '2 
percent.  A  new  direct-dialing  telephone 
system  has  been  introduced  to  give  vet- 
erans better  communication  with  VA  of- 
fices, but  an  indicator  at  the  Baston  of- 
fice has  reported  about  900  "busy  sig- 
nals" daily  because  there  are  not  enough 
employees  to  answer  the  phones.  Almost 
every  VA  office  has  reported  inordinate 
backlogs  in  the  handling  of  routine  appli- 
cations. 

II.   THE   ADMINISTRATIONS   RE,SPO.NSE 

The  response  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration to  these  problems  has  been  totally 
Inadequate.  Today's  veteran  is  met  by 
over  40  difTerent  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  50  State  em- 
ployment services.  The  dLscharged  serv- 
iceman receives  instruction  and  informa- 
tion from  most  of  these  organizations, 
but  in  many  cases  receives  no  real  as- 
sistance. The  administration  has  made 
little  effort  to  simplify  the  bureaucratic 
maze  which  faces  the  average  veteran. 

On  October  15.  1970,  the  administra- 
tion, recognizing  the  serious  employ- 
ment problem  of  veterans,  annoimced  a 
jobs  for  veterans  program  and  formed 
yet  another  Presidential  committee  to 
encourage  employers — Including  the 
Federal  Government — to  hire  veterans 
This  committee,  operating  without  any 
real  power,  has  launched  an  advertising 
campaign  and  obtained  vague  promises 
from  employers  to  hire  veterans 

While  its  purpases  are  commendable, 
the  committee  does  not  do  the  job.  For 
example.  3  weeks  after  a  recent  VA- 
sponsored  "Job  Mart"  in  Washington. 
D.C.  where  some  1,300  veterans  were 
given  Job  Interviews  with  50  employers 
claiming  to  have  3,000  Jobs  available, 
only  67  veterans  had  actually  received 
Job  offers.  Moreover,  no  sooner  had  the 
administration  stated  that  it  would 
make  every  effort  to  bring  veterans 
into  Federal  jc  bs.  than  it  annoimced 
that,  a.":  part  of  its  new  economic  pro- 
gram. Federal  employment  would  be  re- 
duced. Quickly  forgotten  were  all  pre- 
vious promises  of  hiring  veterans 

It  was  only  in  June  of  this  year  that 
the  administration  began  to  make  serious 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem in  the  Armed  Forces  Compulsory 
tests  for  servicemen  returning  from 
Vietnam  to  Identify  users  of  heroin  were 
initiated  and  an  expansion  of  narcotic 
treatment  facilities  wtis  obstensibly  ac- 
celerated. 

These  belated  administration  pro- 
grams to  find  jobs  for  veterans  and  to 
deal   with   the   narcotics   epidemic   are 


commendable  to  the  extent  thay  have 
some  effect.  But  these  programs  must 
be  classified  In  the  all  too  familiar 
category  of  "too  little,  too  late."  They 
are  aimed  primarily  at  providing  assist- 
ance to  servicemen  once  they  are  leav- 
ing the  military  or  have  already  been 
discharged.  Dealing  with  servicemen's 
problems  after  discharge  is  deahng  only 
with  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  Surely  the 
time  has  come  to  go  beyond  the  addi- 
tion of  just  a  few  new  patches  to  the 
current  tattered  patchwork  of  programs 
and  benefits. 

TTT      A    WIDER    EOLl    rOH    THE    AHMED    FORCES 

Tlie  Armed  Forces  must  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  tram  and  to  edu- 
cate to  the  fullest  extent  possible  service- 
men and  women  who  need  these  most 
basic  societal  skills.  While  the  Armed 
Forces  obviously  must  concentrate  first 
on  their  miUtary  mission,  experience  has 
shown  that  a  portion  of  every  service- 
man's time  in  a  noncombat  situation  can 
be  made  available  for  comprehensive 
education  and  job-training  programs  be- 
fore a  serviceman  is  released.  That  time 
should  be  used  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  insure  that  all  Americans  who 
serve  their  country  in  imiform  be  given 
in  return  the  tools  needed  for  a  produc- 
tive and  decent  citlllan  life. 

Expanding  the  role  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment would  not  only  assist  the  ser\'- 
icemen— it  would  serve  to  increase  the 
popularity  and  desirability  of  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  During  the  past  fiscal 
year,  the  Defense  Department  spent  $18 
milUon  in  a  recruiting  campaign  de- 
signed to  show  military  life  as  a  frolic — 
a  vacation  in  Europe.  Yet  one  report 
estimates  tliis  $18  milUon  attracted  only 
an  estimated  2.500  recruits  because,  as 
anyone  who  has  served  knows,  military 
life  is  anything  but  a  vacation. 

If  military  service  were  advertised  as 
a  time  of  opportunity — a  time  to  receive 
needed  education,  training  and  job  as- 
sistance— the  attractiveness  of  a  tour  of 
duty  would  surely  increase.  This  will 
help  us  approach  the  goal  of  lower  draft 
calls  during  times  of  peace. 

During  times  of  crisis  when  manpower 
needs  are  high,  our  draft  laws  do  not 
place  an  equal  burden  on  all  of  our 
young  people  Some  young  men  must 
serve  while  otliers  continue  their  lives 
without  interruption.  If  we  make  mili- 
tary service  a  time  of  opportiinity — as 
well  as  a  time  of  danger  and  sacrifice- 
then  the  uneven  burden  of  the  draft  can 
begin  to  be  equalized. 

Just  as  we  must  offer  more  education 
and  training  to  those  who  serve  our 
country,  we  must  offer  them  programs  at 
a  time  in  tlie  serviceman's  career  when 
they  are  useful.  This  Nations  present 
programs  are  geared  primarily  at  assist- 
ing a  veteran  after  he  has  been  released 
from  military  service.  Admittedly,  some 
recognition  of  a  governmental  responsi- 
bility to  equip  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  face  the  civilian  world  occurred 
under  the  Johnson  administration 
through  Uie  organization  of  Project 
Transition  This  program  was  designed 
to  counsel  and  train  servicemen  in  se- 
lected skills  However,  the  low  rate  of 
success  of  Project  Transition  is  repealed 
not  only  by  unemployment  statistics  but 


also  by  the  fact  that  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  separating  servicemen  have  re- 
ceived training  under  its  auspices 

Yet.  just  a  few  relevant  facts  indicate 
why  effective  assistance  before  release 
from  active  duty  is  needed; 

Of  those  enlisted  personnel  separated 
from  service  during  fiscal  year  1970  15.5 
percent  did  not  have  a  high  school 
diploma  and  77  percent  had  less  than  1 
year  of  college  work  If  these  servicemen 
must  wall  to  begin  their  education  imtil 
after  their  discharge,  they  will  lose  more 
valuable  time  in  becoming  full  and  pro- 
ductive members  of  society. 

Over  50  percent  of  our  servicemen 
serve  in  military  jobs  where  conversion 
to  civilian  occupations  based  in  skills 
learned  in  the  military  is  not  possible. 
Delaying  vocational  training  imtil  after 
military  service  causes  a  drain  on  society 
and  a  hardship  for  the  affected  veteran. 
There  is  no  better  time  to  help  provide  a 
serviceman  with  the  skills  needed  to 
enter  the  civilian  world  than  while  that 
serviceman  is  still  in  the  military. 

P?.    TH«     CHABTEB     OF     ECONOMIC     OPPOBTUNTTT 

In  recognition  of  the  obligations  I  l>e- 
lieve  the  Government  owes  our  men  in 
uniform,  and  I  and  Senator  Cranston 
are  proposing  that  Congress  enact  a 
Charter  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
servicemen  and  veterans  This  charter 
would  guarantee  that  each  serviceman 
would  be  entitled  to  receive,  during  his 
duty  hours  and  at  Government  expense, 
the  following: 

The  opportunity  to  obtain  a  high 
school  diploma  or  any  certificate  equiv- 
alent to  such  a  diploma ; 

If  the  serviceman  has  a  high  school 
diploma,  the  opportunity  for  refresher 
or  preparatory  courses  making  the  tran- 
sition to  college  far  easier: 

Training  for  a  civilian  job    and 

Assistance  in  securing  a  job  after  dis- 
charge. 

Enactment  of  the  Chsu-ter  of  Economic 
Opportunity  will  provide  an  incentive 
for  entering  military  service  and  sub- 
stantially elimmate  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  present  and  future  veterans. 
There  is  no  reason  why  our  defense  es- 
tablishment, which  rightly  prides  itself 
as  the  finest  trainer  of  fighting  men,  can- 
not also  train  men  for  peace  The  talents 
which  have  been  turned  to  destruction 
can  be  redirected  toward  creating  in- 
novative programs  for  educating  young 
men  and  women  quickly  and  effectively. 
Military  service  should  be  recognized  as 
a  reciprocal  obligation  m  which  young 
people  give  service  sind  are.  in  turn,  pro- 
vided services.  Post-discharge  programs 
will  then  be  a  continuation  and  comple- 
tion of  what  began  in  the  service  They 
would  not  be  burdened  with  the  problems 
of  starting  out  from  scratch. 

Simply  enacUng  a  Charter  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  will  not.  of  course, 
completely  solve  our  present  or  future 
problems.  A  series  of  additional  steps 
must  be  taken  as  well; 

The  legislation  will  provide  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
deiit  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  who 
will  be  charged  with  insurmg  that  the 
guarantees  ui  the  charter  are  implement- 
ed. The  legislation  will  also  require  that. 
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wiLlim  30  days  after  the  Deputy  Asaistaiit 
aetret&ry  takes  oflBce,  an  advist)ry  com- 
mittee of  education  and  training  experts 
appomUxl  by  the  President  be  estabiiahetl 
to  tx'giii  organizing  the  program  immedi- 
ately Ilie  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
should  retxjrt  to  Congress,  withm  60  davs 
after  the  comiiuttce  is  organized,  un  the 
specific  steps  and  the  funding  necessary 
to  implement  the  ciiarfer. 

The  bill  will  provide  for  the  creation  of 
a  new  line  organization  in  the  D«;ferLse 
Ueptirtment.  to  report  to  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  and  to  be  responsible 
for  adniinistermg  all  charter  programs 
such  as  Cfiuiisehng.  traanin^  etlucatioii. 
or  Job  placement  In  this  way.  fixed  and 
central  responsiblLitv  and  t'tUcient  ad- 
ministration will  be  se<-iired 

The  legislation  will  provide  specific  di- 
rections and  Ruidelme.s  as  to  how  the 
Congress  intends  tlie  charter  to  bt-  im- 
plemented and  maintiuned  undt-r  c-areful 
civilism  control  To  tins  end.  the  follow- 
ing 10  refiuirements  will  be  prescrib«>d: 

P^rst.  llie  lettslation  will  require  that 
trained  counselors  be  providixi  so  tiiat 
eacii  serviceman  wiil  rtveivc  a.soi.sUu;«e 
from  the  daj'  he  begins  active  duty.  At 
present,  only  50  percent  of  those  separat- 
ing from  service  receive  any  counseling 
at  all  durtriK  their  entire  military  tour 
of  dut> — and  most  of  this  advice  and  as- 
sistance IS  of  little  practical  use.  The 
Deputy  A.ssistant  Secretary  will  be  re- 
quired, as  part  of  his  initial  report  to 
Congress,  to  specify  how  many  counselors 
will  be  needed  and  what  costs  will  be  in- 
volved. 

Second  Since  many  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  will  be  capable  of  finding 
employment  immediately  upon  their  re- 
lease witliout  ciUier  intensive  training  or 
education,  these  men  should  be  provided 
with  an  opporLuiiity— prior  to  dis- 
charge— to  refresh  and  improve  any  skills 
which  became  rusty  during  their  years  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  legislation  will  re- 
quire that  refresher  and  preparatory 
education  programs  be  expanded  and 
that  the  educational  In.stitutions  close  to 
rmlitary  installations  be  utilized.  This 
type  of  training  Ls  currently  auUiorized 
under  tlie  VA-adminlstered  PRKP  pro- 
gram, but  the  extent  to  which  service- 
men are  given  the  opportimity  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  program  seemingly  varies 
according  to  the  dictates  of  Individual 
post  rornnumders.  The  program  should 
be  made  a  direct  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — and  expanded  so 
that  servicemen  have  an  absolute  right 
to  such  training  before  d is.  barge. 

Third.  Since  the  mihtary  has  virtually 
no  job  placement  program,  the  Defense 
Department  mast  encourape  base  re- 
cruitment by  employers  who  can  guar- 
antee Job  opportunities  and  provide 
servicemen  witli  information  before  dis- 
charge about  public  employment  services 
in  areas  where  these  men  expect  to  re- 
side. Federal,  city,  and  State  govern- 
ments and  other  public  and  private  em- 
ployers should  be  offered  assistance  In 
scheduling  periodic  vi.sits  to  military 
bases  in  order  that  as  many  servicemen 
as  possible  can  be  channeled  into  promb;- 
Ing  careers  before  their  toiirs  of  duty 
have  ended. 

Fourth.  The  legislation  will  provide  au- 
thorization and  funding  for  military  re- 


cruitment activities.  As  part  of  tliis  pro- 
gram, the  Defense  Department  will  be 
given  responsibility  for  compUmg  Job 
opportunities  f(ir  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans, to  expand  Uie  infornuition  avail- 
able on  job  opportunities  and  to  elim- 
inate needless  duplication.  The  informa- 
tion being  compiled  by  the  Department 
and  all  job  placement  activities  should  b<' 
coordinated  with  the  :vctivities  of  the 
Veteriins'  Admmistraticn  and  llie  na- 
tionwide job  bank  admmi.stered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  State  employ- 
ment agencies.  The  entire  responsibility 
for  soi.iciting  potential  employers,  col- 
lecting job  information  and  assisting 
.servicemen  in  securing  employment  will 
be  placed  with  the  new  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  and  his  organization. 

Fifth.  To  Implement  the  guarantee  of 
a  high  school  diploma  or  some  eqmvalent 
in  the  charter,  the  Defense  Department 
will  identify  through  the  counseling  pro- 
gram those  servicemen  needliig  such 
education  and  provide  the  necessary  fa- 
cilities and  programs.  Obviously,  many 
servicemen  will  be  unable  to  complete 
tlicir  high  school  education  within  their 
2  years  of  military  service.  Moreover, 
many  veterans  who  have  already  been 
discharged  do  not  have  a  high  .school 
education  and  are  virtually  unemploy- 
able in  today's  economy.  In  order  to  in- 
sure a  high  school  diploma  for  those  now 
in  service  and  those  who  have  been  dis- 
charged, the  legislation  will  provide  that 
the  Defense  Department  use  existing 
programs  and  establish  regional  acad- 
emies in  areas  where  such  programs  do 
not  exist,  to  w  hlch  any  present  service- 
man or  discharged  veteran  can  go  to  ob- 
tain a  high  school  diploma.  Exis-ting 
classroom  and  other  facilities  on  military 
installations  will  be  utili7,ed  for  the  pur- 
pose to  the  extent  possible  Ilie  new- 
regional  academies  will  be  run  by  quali- 
fied educators  employed  by  or  under  con- 
tract to  the  Department  of  Defense,  with 
curricultims  established  after  consulation 
with  the  civilian  advisory  committee  and 
the  OflSce  of  Education  Tuition,  room, 
and  board  will  be  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  these  aradeniles  or  at  other 
comparable  civilian  facilities  Tlie  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  and  tlie  advi.sory 
committee  will  be  required  in  its  initial 
report  to  advise  the  Congress  whether, 
and  to  the  extent  to  which,  new  facilities 
will  have  to  be  established  and  present 
facilities  converted  to  use  as  re:-ional 
academics 

Sixth  To  implement  the  guarantee  for 
job  tra.ninK  while  in  military  .service,  the 
Defense  Department,  under  the  direction 
of  the  new  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary, 
will  be  required  to  coordinate  its  activi- 
ties with  the  r>epartnient  of  Labor  and 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
employment  services  in  order  to  compile 
full  predictive  analyses  of  the  types  of 
job  skills  for  which  there  will  be  a  de- 
mand in  the  civilian  ecorunny  during  the 
next  decade  Other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
era!  Or  vernment  will  provide  the  Defense 
Dei>artment  with  estimates  of  their  man- 
I.>ower  neetl.s  Tliis  Information  will  bo 
used  by  the  coun.sellng  service  as  a  guide 
for  ciianneling  servicemen  into  Job  op- 
port  imities 

T>e  new  Deputy  .Assistant  Secretary, 
working  with  the  Oflttce  of  Education,  the 


Deparunent  of  Labor,  and  tlie  VA,  will 
plan  for  training  operations  to  be  estab- 
luiiied  on  tiie  vanoui  bases.  The  voca- 
tiouiU  training  programs  could  be  run 
directly  by  the  military,  by  specific  com- 
panies, by  consortiuuis  of  companies,  or 
by  training  experLi  under  contract. 

Seventli  This  type  of  in-servicc  train- 
ing, however,  will  not  suffice  for  every 
.sc^rviccman.  Miuiy  will  be  ready  to  return 
to  civilian  life  and  obtain  a  decent  Job. 
But  otJieis  will  not.  Furthermore,  over 
3212,000  veterans  are  now  unemployed. 
Accordingly,  tlie  bill  autliorizes  for  voca- 
tional training  wliat  is  authorized  for  ed- 
ucation: When  adequate  training  pro- 
grams do  not  exLst  or  where  these  pro- 
grams cannot  rapidly  absorb  veterans, 
tlie  Defen.se  Department  will  be  author- 
ized to  establish  vocational  training  cen- 
ters. Centers  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  the  cliaiter  will  be  open  both  to 
servicemen  and  to  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  who  were  discharged  before  such 
programs  were  established.  Again,  costs 
of  transportation,  room  and  board,  and 
minimum  .subsistence  will  be  borne  by  the 
Government  The  only  distinction  be- 
tween the  .servicemen  and  the  veterans 
who  receive  training  at  Defense  Depart- 
ment vocational  training  centers  will  be 
that  the  la;ter  will  not  be  required  to 
participaU'  .n  any  day-to-day  mihtary 
activities 

Eighth  Training  at  vocational  tndning 
centers,  however,  does  not  guarantee  a 
job  .^s  an  incentive  to  (mployers  to  hire 
veterans  and  provide  needed  on-tlie-Job 
tn\ininp.  current  job-training  programs 
l>eing  administered  by  the  Department 
of  l,abor  will  be  revLsed  .so  that  anyone 
who  has  successfully  comjieted  a  Defen.'^e 
Department  training  center  program  v^ill 
receive  an  employability  lating  from  tlie 
cent.er  An  emjiloyer  hiring  a  veteran  or 
serviceman  w  ho  has  participated  in  a 
Defense  Department  sponsored  prot;ram 
can  use  this  rating  to  receive  a  subsidy 
of  up  to  60  percent  of  the  veteran's 
wages— up  to  set  dollar  amounts — for  a 
period  of  either  3  montiis,  6  months,  or 
9  months,  depending  n\xm  how  far  short 
of  the  minin.um  job  qualifications  the 
veteran,  after  training,  is  considered  to 
be  Tlie  subsidy  will  be  available  not  only 
for  established  apprenticeship  programs 
but  for  all  skilled  and  semiskilled  o< ciiiia- 
tions.  This  subsidy  will  serve  to  encour- 
age employers  to  hire  veterans  and  to 
persuade  individuals  to  undertake  pre- 
liminary Job  training.  An  employer  hir- 
ing a  veteran  with  a  training  subsidy, 
however,  must  assure  that  the  job  is  not 
a  temporary  one  that  ends  with  the  sub- 
sidy 

Ninth.  At  present  many  servicemen 
return  from  Vietnam  and  are  immedi- 
ately discharged.  They  are  cast  back  to 
the  civilian  world  with  little  or  no  as- 
sistance and  no  chance  to  even  become 
acquainted  with  available  leorientation 
a.ssistance.  These  veterans— more  tlian 
any  others — are  in  need  of  immediate 
advice  and  assistance.  In  order  to  fultill 
the  obligations  of  the  charter  to  tnese 
servicemen,  no  one  should  be  returned 
to  the  I'nited  States  and  immediately 
discluirged.  The  bill  therefore  requires 
that  each  serviceman  be  returned  to  the 
United  SUtes  at  least  30  days  before  the 
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expiration  of  his  service.  Special  centers 
can  then  be  established  to  provide  the 
returning  serviceman  with  all  necessary 
Information. 

Tenth.  One  of  the  first  responsibilities 
of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretarj-  and 
his  advisory  committee  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  be  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  expected  costs  of  im- 
plementing the  charter.  But,  as  was  the 
case  with  veterans'  programs  for  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war,  the  eco- 
nomic return  to  society  of  these  t>T>es  of 
programs  will  be  many  times  greater 
than  the  amount  of  the  original  invest- 
ment. Furthermore,  some  of  the  appro- 
priations for  the  charter  should  replace 
exLsting  funding  of  other  agencies  for 
educational,  job  training,  and  welfare 
benefits. 

V.    RCVIBION    or   THE    CI    BILL    EDUCATION 
PBGC  RAMS 

Although  once  implemented,  the 
Charter  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
reduce  the  demand  for  postdischarge 
employment  and  educational  assistance, 
the  existing  programs  must  nevertheless 
be  retained  to  fill  the  remaining  gaps. 
For  example,  current  VA  coun.seling  and 
assistance  programs  for  veterans  should 
be  retained,  as  should  VA  Department 
of  Labor  job  programs.  And  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  many  veterans  pursuing  a 
high  school  diploma  or  vocational  ti-ain- 
Ing  may  opt  for  the  present  program. 

There  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be 
a  great  demand  for  the  educational  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  current  GI  bill. 
Tlie  charter  will  not  be  a  substitute  for 
the  college  education  that  millions  of 
veterans  have  received  imder  the  GI  bill. 
At  the  same  time,  the  current  GI  bill 
must  be  altered  to  make  it  more  equita- 
ble and  more  responsive  to  the  growing 
needs  of  individual  veterans.  While  edu- 
cational benefits  under  the  GI  bill  have 
Increased  by  59  F>ercent  since  1950,  aver- 
age tuition  costs  have  increased  by  200 
percent.  Even  more  important,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  costs  vary  widely  among 
colleges,  even  among  the  various  State- 
supported  Institutions.  At  LSU  and 
Texas  Tech,  for  example,  costs — tuition 
and  room  and  board — are  at  least  $500 
per  year  less  than  at  such  State-sup- 
ported schools  as  Minnesota,  Ohio  State, 
and  Purdue.  Benefits  under  the  current 
OX  bill,  however,  are  the  same  for  all 
veterans  regardless  of  the  colleee  or 
other  institution  they  attend.  The  only 
variable  in  computin.g  today's  benefits 
is  the  number  of  the  veterans'  depend- 
ants, with  no  consideration  given  to  the 
costs  of  obtaining  an  education  at  a  par- 
tictilar  college  or  the  amount  a  veteran 
Is  able  to  contribute. 

I  will,  therefore,  propose  new  legisla- 
tion designed  to  change  the  method  of 
computing  educational  benefits  under  the 
GI  bill.  Every  veteran  entering  school 
after  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  entitled 
to  a  minimum  benefit  set  at  the  amount 
of  ttiltion  and  fees  charged  by  the  State 
university  in  his  State  or  $500  per  year, 
whichever  is  greater.  For  many  veteran.s 
this  amount  will  provide  more  than 
enough  incentive  to  return  to  school 
However,  other  veterans  will,  of  course, 
not  be  able  to  attend  even  a  State  imi- 
versity — or  a  high  school  or  vocational 


education  facility,  as  the  case  may  be — 
if  only  tuition  is  provided.  Accordingly, 
the  legislation  w  ill  provide  that  addition- 
al funds  for  room  and  board  and  other 
necessary  benefits  will  be  provided  to 
veterans,  on  the  basis  of  need,  in  addition 
to  the  minimum  payment.  At  present,  all 
major  colleges  and  universities  are  utiliz- 
ing the  services  of  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service  to  assess  appropriate  finan- 
cial grants  to  students.  The  VA  ."should 
be  required  to  consult  with  the  College 
Scholarship  Services — and  perhaps  uti- 
lize its  services  on  a  contract  basis — to 
assist  it  in  determining  each  veteran's 
entitlement  to  additional  educational 
benefits. 

VI.    DRUG    ADDICTION 

In  recent  years  drug  addiction  and 
abuse  among  the  country's  .servicemen 
has  been  a  growing  problem.  Between  10 
and  15  percent  of  our  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam are  estimated  to  be  using  heroin 
and  other  hard  drugs  as  are  large  num- 
bers of  servicemen  in  Germany,  Korea, 
and  elsewhere.  When  these  men  return 
home,  they  bring  their  drug  problems 
with  them.  An  estimated  25  i^ercent  of 
the  drug  addicts  in  this  country  are  vet- 
erans who  first  used  drugs  while  in  the 
service.  Many  of  these  drug -using  veter- 
ans received  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charges because  of  their  use  of  drugs. 
Under  current  law,  such  discharges  often 
make  them  ineligible  for  treatment  in 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 
Without  such  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion, these  drug-dependent  veterans  will 
be  a  burden  and  a  possible  menace  to 
society. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  only 
belatedly  recognized  the  serious  nature 
of  this  drug  epidemic.  It  is  astonishing 
that  the  administration  waited  so  long 
to  take  action.  It  must  have  known  tliat 
arrests  of  servicemen  for  the  use  or  pos- 
session of  heroin  increased  by  400  per- 
cent from  1969  to  1970. 

What  steps  have  been  taken?  First, 
the  administration  began  to  test  service- 
men about  to  return  from  Vietnam  for 
heroin  use.  When  these  tests  indicate 
heroin  use.  the  serviceman  is  not  released 
from  service  until  he  has  been  detoxified 
over  a  short  period  of  lime.  At  first  this 
period  was  10  days — obviously  inade- 
quate— but  now  some  servicemen  are  be- 
ing referred  to  VA  hospitals  for  more 
extended  treatment.  So  far  only  150  have 
been  referred,  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  total 
addicts  being  discharged. 

Second,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  announced  that  voluntary  requests 
for  treatment  or  the  heroin  addiction 
tests  may  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
court  martial  or  for  an  other  than  honor- 
able discharge. 

Third,  when  an  addict  is  discharged, 
the  administration  relies  upon  voluntary' 
participation  in  VA  protjraras.  Recently, 
the  VA  inciea,sed  the  number  of  its  hos- 
pitals equipped  to  serve  drug  addicts 
from  five  to  32  facilities  with  a  combined 
total  capacity  of  6.000  patients.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  these  new  facilities  cannot 
begin  to  provide  for  the  estimated  80.000 
to  90,000  veterans  presently  injieed  of 
drug  addiction  treatment  While  speak- 
ing broadly  about  its  grand  design  to  es- 
tablish the.se  "VA  rehabilitation  centers.  ' 
the  administration  demonstrates  its  lack 


of  real  concern  for  this  problem  by 
quietly  seeking  to  close  down  major  fa- 
cilities of  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  which  are  already  equipped 
and  staffed  to  treat  drug  addicts  and 
which  now  serve  many  veterans. 

Moreover,  the  administration  has  tol- 
ciated  steps  which  assure  that  new  VA 
facilities  will  not  operate  at  capacity.  For 
example,  treatment  is  presently  provided 
only  to  veterans  who  volunteer  for  it, 
thus  assuring  that  most  of  the  32  new 
centers  will  have  vacant  beds.  By  accept- 
ing only  voluntary  cases,  the  VA  has  kept 
its  hospitalized  drug  patient  load  to  6,335 
for  the  first  9  months  of  1971.  While  tliis 
has  effectivel;-  prevented  overcrowding 
of  VA  drug  centers,  empty  beds  hardly 
represent  an  all-out  attack  on  drug  ad- 
diction among  veterans. 

Finally,  the  administration  proposes  to 
provide  assistance  to  veterans  with  other 
than  honorable  discharges  who  are  now 
ineligible  for  treatment  by  having  the 
Department  of  Defense,  on  request  by  a 
veteran,  review  his  records  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  to  change  his  discharge  if  the 
discharge  was  drug  related.  This  would 
then  make  the  veteran  eligible  for  VA 
treatment. 

What  is  needed  is  a  more  enlightened 
and  committed  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. It  IS  not  enough  to  simply  set  up  a 
new  office  to  coordinate  programs,  as  the 
administration  did  in  establishing  the 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse,  and 
then  develop  some  piecemeal  solutions. 

Senators  Cranston,  Hughes,  and  Ja- 
viTS  and  other  Members  of  Congress  are 
to  be  commended  for  placing  the  prob- 
lem, and  solutions  of  the  kind  required, 
before  the  Congress  and  the  American 
public.  Senator  Cranston  in  particular 
has  mtroduced  legislation  designed  pri- 
marily to :  first,  make  veterans  with  other 
than  honorable  discharges  eligible  for 
VA  treatment,  second,  provide  funds  for 
community  drug  programs  wliich  vet- 
erans can  attend,  third,  increase  drug  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs,  fourth, 
establish  an  outreach  program  to  advise 
veterans  of  these  programs,  and  fifth, 
provide  an  incentive  by  si>ecifying  that 
other  than  honorable  discharges  will  be 
converted  to  honorable  if  the  veteran 
stays  off  drugs  for  1  year. 

Senator  Cranston's  proposals  contain 
many  of  tlie  elements  needed  to  deal  with 
military  drug  problems,  and  his  bill  de- 
serves support.  In  addition,  the  following 
proposals  should  be  added  to  an  effective 
drug  use  program: 

Each  serviceman  must  be  given  an  ef- 
fective and  realistic  education  on  the  ad- 
dictive capacity  of  various  available 
drugs  and  the  dangers  of  such  addiction. 
Many  servicemen  would  not  knowingly 
acquire  a  heroin  habit  in  Vietnam,  which 
costs  very  little  to  support  there,  if  they 
knew  that  that  same  habit  may  cost  $100 
per  day  when  they  return  home.  Al- 
thouph  the  Defen.se  Department  began 
an  education  program  in  1968.  the  facts 
indicate  that  this  program  is  not  working. 
In  September  1970,  a  survey  of  troops  in 
Vietnam  indicated  that  60.8  percent  of 
those  asked  wanted  more  information  on 
drugs. 

To  be  effective,  an  education  program 
should  employ  ex-addicts  to  participate 
in  small  group  discussions  rather  tlian 
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large,  pre-packased  lectures  Dnis  a^ers 
must  be  identifted  and  treatment  In  the 
service — along  with  the  nonpuiiitive  na- 
ture of  that  treatment— must  be  empha- 
sized. Confidentiahty  must  be  tmposed 
upon  the  medical  records  of  servicemen 
seeking  treatment,  a  proposal  which  the 
administration  has  not  accepted.  If  out- 
siders can  secure  these  records,  very  lew 
men  will  willingly  seek  treatment  even  if 
there  is  no  chance  for  court-martial 
punishment. 

VA  drug  addiction  treatment  must  be 
made  available  to  all  veterans  regardless 
of  whether  their  discharge  disqualifies 
them  for  other  veteran  benefits.  The  ad- 
ministration's case-by-case  approach  Is 
time  consunrung  and  depends  uv>on  the 
addict  to  initiate  an  application  and  then 
wait  several  months  for  a  decision.  As- 
sistance should  be  available  without  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  discharge. 

To  facilitate  treatment,  the  number  of 
VA  rehabUitation  centers  should  be  ex- 
panded much  more  rapidly  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  now  proposed  by 
the  admiriistration. 

The  VA  should  be  authorized— Indeed, 
directed — to  accept  involuntary  commit- 
ments from  the  State  and  Federal  courts 
of  veterans  who  are  addicts.  The  avail- 
ability of  VA  facilities  for  such  commit- 
ments will  afford  many  veterans  an  op- 
portunity for  quality  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation they  otherwise  would  not 
have  and  would  help  ease  the  pressure  on 
the  woefully  Inadequate  civilian  institu- 
tions and  programs  that  are  grappling 
with  the  enormous  problems  of  drug 
addiction. 

To  fill  the  gap  between  the  maximum 
capacity  of  VA  drug  treatment  centers 
and  the  number  of  veterans  who  will 
require  treatment— particularly  during 
the  period  when  new  VA  faciliUes  are 
being  established— large  numbers  of 
community-based  programs  now  in  exist- 
ence should  be  utilized  to  treat  drug- 
dependent  veterans  by  contract  to  VA. 
Existing  NIMH  community  centers 
shoxild  be  utilized  wherever  possible. 
Community-based  programs  should  re- 
ceive a  Federal  allotment  per  veteran, 
and  the  veteran  should  have  the  choice 
of  the  program  in  which  to  participate, 
with  the  allotment  following  his  choice. 
The  veteran  could  then  select  the  pro- 
gram most  suitable  to  his  own  needs,  with 
the  advice  of  his  counselor,  and  com- 
munity-based programs  would  be  given 
added  Incentive  to  structure  programs 
which  would  fill  those  needs. 

Vin.    CONCLUSION 

For  too  long  we  have  deluded  ourselves 
that  the  problems  of  veterans  were  being 
met  We  have  believed  that  by  a  piece- 
meal addition  of  new  benefits  we  were 
trvily  dealing  with  the  basic  problems. 
But  as  with  so  many  other  governmental 
efforts,  the  result  has  been  to  treat  symp- 
toms and  not  cau.ses.  Bandaids  rather 
than  surgery  have  been  the  prescription. 

The  plight  of  the  returning  Vietnam 
serviceman  must  be  dealt  with  now— not 
only  in  fairness  to  that  .serviceman  but  to 
preserve  the  stability  and  morale  of  the 
Armed  Forces  If  our  military  docs  not 
respond  to  the  needs  of  younu  people,  it 
will  continue  to  show  the  horrible  strains 
and  tensions  which  have  recently  become 
an    unfortunate    part    of    military    life. 


When  men  can  view  service  not  as  a  dead 

end  but  a.s  an  opportunity  along  with  an 
obliKallon,  a  truly  effective  fighting  force 
can  be  created 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  my  veterans'  proposal  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

OUTUINE   OP    MUSKDE   VETERANS'    PROPOSAL 

Approaching  veterans'  problems  by  concen- 
trating on  traditional  post-discharge  veter- 
ans' programa  can  only  result  In  lielp  to 
them  tha:  is  "too  Uttle,  too  late".  A  new  ap- 
proach that  provides  afislstance  before  dis- 
charge rrom  active  duty  Is  needed.  In  FY 
1970,  15.5%  of  all  enlisted  personnel  leaving 
the  military  did  not  have  a  high  school  di- 
ploma, and  77%  had  less  than  one  year  of 
college  education.  Over  50%  of  aU  aervlce- 
men  serve  In  military  Joba  not  convertible 
to  civilian  occupations. 

The  Muskle  legUlatlon  therefore  creates  a 
Charter  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  service- 
men and  veterans.  This  Charter  guarantees 
that  each  serviceman  during  his  duty  hours, 
and  each  Vietnam  era  veteran  would  l)e  en- 
titled to  receive,  at  government  expense,  the 
following: 

(a)  A  high  school  diploma  or  any  certlfl- 
cftte  equivalent  to  such  a  diploma 

(b)  If  the  serviceman  has  a  high  school 
diploma,  the  opportunity  for  refresher  or 
preparatory  courses  which  will  make  the 
transition  to  college  far  easier; 

(c)  Training   for   a   civilian   Job;    and 

(d)  Assistance  in  securing  a  Job  after  dis- 
charge. 

The  legislation  provides  for  the  creation  or 
a  new  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  who  Is  charged  with 
ensuring  that  the  guarantees  In  the  Charter 
are  implemented.  The  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary reporU  to  Congress  on  the  specific 
steps  necessary  to  implement  the  Charter. 
The  legislation  provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  new  line  organization  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  to  report  to  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  and  be  responsible  for 
administering  all  Charter  programs. 

The  legislation  provides  specific  directions 
and  guidelines  as  to  how  Congress  intends 
the  Charter  to  be  Implemented.  The  follow- 
ing directions  are  Included : 

A.  To  require  that  trained  counselors  be 
provided  every  serviceman  from  the  day  he 
enters  active  duty. 

B  To  provide  refresher  courses  for  those 
who  enter  the  service  with  skUls.  Many  serv- 
ice personnel  do  not  require  Intensive  train- 
ing or  education  to  be  employable  after  dis- 
charge. 

C.  To  provide  for  on-the-base  recruitment 
by  civilian  employers  and  other  measures  as- 
sisting enlisted  men  to  obtain  Jobe  after 
their  discharge. 

D  To  Implement  the  guarantee  of  a  high 
school  diploma,  the  legislation  requires  the 
DOD  to  use  existing  educational  Institu- 
tions or  to  establish  regional  academies  which 
any  serviceman  or  veteran  can  attend  to 
study  for  a  high  school  diploma. 

E  To  Implement  the  guarantee  for  Job 
training,  the  legislation  directs  the  DOD 
to  use  existing  vocational  training  faclUtlee 
or  to  establish  regional  academies  which  any 
serviceman  or  veteran  could  attend  to  ob- 
tain vocational  tralnUig.  The  Defense  De- 
partment must  compile  employment  oppor- 
tunity information  and  establish  on-base 
training  operations  Incentives  are  offered  t.) 
employers  to  hire  .eiervlcwian  or  veterans  who 
completed  a  Job-traUUnK  program. 

P.  To  reqiUre  the  Defen.w  Department  to 
return  every  serviceman  t..i  the  U  .S.  at  least 
30  days  prior  to  dlsoharKe  in  order  to  pro- 
vide adequate  re-orlenl«tlon  a.wl.-f'A.-.ce. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BELLS 
AND  JOINT  RJESOLUTIONS 


At  Uie  reque.st  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  for 
Mr.  Hart,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr  ANDERSON',  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  HUMPHREY',  the  Senator 
from  Mas.sachu.setts  .Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Minne.sota  'Mr.  Mondalei. 
the  Senat'  r  from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss',  the 
Senator  from  Wi.sconsln  'Mr  Nelson', 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr. 
Pastore  ' ,  were  added  as  cospoiisors  of 
S.  1032,  a  bill  to  promote  and  protect  the 
free  flow  of  interstate  commerce  without 
unreasonable  damage  U)  the  environ- 
ment; to  assure  that  activities  wloich  af- 
fect interstate  commerce  will  not  unrea- 
sonably injure  environmental  rights;  to 
provide  a  right  of  action  for  relief  for 
protection  of  the  environment  from  un- 
reasonable Infringement  by  activities 
which  affect  interstate  commerce  and  to 
estabUsh  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  the 
protection,  preservation,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment. 

S.     1528 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was 
added  as  a  cospomor  of  S.  1528,  the 
Wholesome  Pish  and  Flsliery  Products 
Act  of  1971. 

S.    1784 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church*  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1784.  relating 
to  mineral  resources  In  lands  comprising 
the  Three  Sisters  WUdemess,  Oregon. 

S.    2571 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McOovern.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams^ the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen*.  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunneyi,  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2571,  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment and  Population  Dispersion  Act  of 
1971. 

B.    271» 

At  the  reqnerto*  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2719,  the  Al- 
coholic Drivers  Safety  Act  of  1971. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  67, 
to  authorize  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  last  full  calen- 
dar week  in  AprU  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Secretaries  Week 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
45— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  PRO'VTDING 
FOR  UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER 
REVIEW 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. ■» 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
seating  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
in  the  United  Nations  is  long  overdue. 
Since  the  most  poi)ulou.s  nation  on  earth 
has  now  been  offered  membership,  a 
major  step  toward  univer.salily  of  repre- 
sentation has  at  last  been  taken  and  an 
injustice  lasting  22  years  has  been  recti- 
fied The  United  Nations  could  not  pre- 
tend to  tackle  the  worlds  problems  as 
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long  as  its  membership  did  not  include 
the  government  of  the  800  milUon  people 
on  the  Chine.';?  mainland  who  comprise 
one-fifth  of  the  worlds  population. 

Tlie  right  and  realistic  solution  has  at 
last  been  reached.  I  regret,  however,  that 
the  price  for  the  admission  of  Peking  ha.'< 
been  the  loss  of  United  Nations  repre- 
sentation for  the  government  of  Taiwan. 
As  a  result  of  last  ni^'ht's  vote,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  14  million  people  on  Tai- 
wan now  is  not  represented  in  the  world 
body.  I  hope  that  some  means  can  be 
found  to  restore  Taiwan  representation 

While  the  U.S.  Delcfration  was  un- 
able to  prevent  tlie  expul.^^ion  of  tlie  Na- 
tionalist povernrneiit  from  the  United 
Nations.  President  Nixon  did  accomplish 
half  of  what  he  set  out  to  achieve 
by  gaining  admi-ssion  for  the  People's 
Republic.  I  believe  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  retaliate  by  threatening  to  with- 
hold funds  or  otlierwise  reduce  our 
participation  in  the  United  Nations,  as 
some  people  have  suggested,  because  the 
President  did  not  get  the  second  half  of 
his  package.  I  strongly  oppose  a  fufilier 
weakening  of  the  United  Nations  by 
arbitrarily  cutting  our  contributions  to 
Its  budget.  We  need  a  strong  United  Na- 
tions now  more  tlian  ever.  Unilateral 
actions  In  response  to  decisions  that  go 
against  us  are  totally  Inconsistent  with 
the  pui-posos  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  principles  which  the  United  States 
has  lustorically  upheld. 

The  United  Nations,  now  beginning  Its 
27th  year  of  existence.  Is  suffering  a  crisis 
of  confidence  that  has  been  building  for 
a  long  time.  In  growing  financial  diffi- 
culties for  years,  the  organization  is  in- 
creasingly handicapped  by  the  unw^illlng- 
ness  of  its  members  to  abide  by  its  resolu- 
tions and  recommendations.  Yet  at  this 
moment  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  era 
when  a  strong  and  viable  Intej-national 
forum  Is  needed  even  more  than  it  was 
in  1945  when  the  United  Nations  was 
bom. 

The  first  International  agreement  con- 
trolling the  means  of  delivery  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  apparently  about  to  be  Ini- 
tialed at  SALT.  It  must  surely  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  comprehen.slve  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  measures  affecting 
all  nations,  not  just  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Other  ;x)litical  set- 
tlements involving  major  jxirtions  of  the 
globe,  are  long  overdue.  New  economic 
realities  have  changed  the  pattern  of 
trade  and  development  in  recent  years 
as  multinational  enterprises  become  in- 
creasingly Important  in  the  world  econ- 
omy. The  growth  of  new  technologies 
brings  with  It  Increasing  problems  for 
the  continued  health  of  the  world  en- 
vironment, requiring  International  co- 
operation on  a  wide  scale  if  worldwide 
pollution  of  the  seas,  the  air.  and  the 
earth  are  to  be  controlled.  For  these  and 
many  other  pressing  reasons  it  is  past 
time  to  take  steps  to  restore  the  United 
Nations  to  the  stature  it  deserves. 

The  United  Nations  is  still  mankind's 
best  hope  for  world  peace  under  law.  But 
tlie  U.N.  in  1971  contains  many  structural 
and  procedural  weaknesses  that  were  not 
apparent  to  many,  nor  deemed  important 
by  most,  in  1945  Because  of  these  weak- 
nesses, nations  that  should  be  turnln.!; 
first  to  the  United  Nations  to  resolve  ma- 


jor conflicts  are  Instead  often  the  first  to 
turn  way  from  it. 

Article  109  of  the  United  Nations 
Cliarter  prondes  means  for  convening  a 
Charter  Review  Conference  to  examine 
inadequacies  in  the  organization  and  to 
provide  remedies  for  them. 

Many  supporters  of  the  organization 
have  despaired  of  ever  reaching  agree- 
ment on  the  major  changes  in  the  char- 
ter that  are  needed  to  restore  to  the 
United  Nations  the  authority  and  status 
it  requires.  They  recommended  many 
worthwhile  formulas,  short  of  cliarter  re- 
vision, for  meeting  many  shortcomings. 

1  share  their  awareness  of  the  size  of  the 
effort  needed.  I  believe,  however,  that 
nothing  less  than  a  major  charter  re- 
vision will  In  the  long  run  provide  more 
than  tcmporarj'  remedies. 

Among  the  most  pressing  problems 
now  facing  tlie  organization  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Voting:  Tlie  membership  has  grown 
from  51  member  states  in  1945  to  130  to- 
day. A  one-nation  one-vote  procedure  in 
the  General  Assembly  has  systematically 
weakened  the  effectiveness  of  that  body 
as  each  new  member  has  be-en  added. 
The  larger  powers  have  become  increas- 
ingly reluctant  to  submit  critical  issues 
to  the  Assembly  for  resolution,  or  to  ac- 
cept its  decisions,  fearful  that  blocs  of 
small  coimtries  may  use  the  existing 
voting  formula  to  gain  advantages  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  populations. 

To  remedy  tliis  loss  of  coniidence, 
a  radical  change  In  voting  procedures. 
is  in  order.  One  formula  that  has  been 
suggested,  and  which  I  believe  a.s.'-igns  a 
fair  weighting  to  large  countries  and 
small  ones  alike,  is  one  ba.^ed  partially 
but  not  wholly  on  population:  imder 
this  formula,  member  states  with  popu- 
lations of  up  to  5  million  would  have  1 
vote  each;  larger  states  would  have  pro- 
portionally larger  numbers  of  votes,  but 
in  no  ca.se  more  than  30,  for  countries 
with  populations  of  150  million  or  great- 
er. Under  such  a  formulation,  the  United 
States,  with  200  million  population, 
would  have  more  votes  than,  for  example, 
Ghana,  with  9  million  or  Honduras  with 

2  4  million,  but  we  would  have  just  as 
many  votes  as  India.  China,  or  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Financing:  A  better  formula  for  de- 
termining the  size  of  financial  assess- 
ments is  needed  as  is  an  ironclad  obliga- 
tion by  all  member  states  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  operating  the  organization. 
The  United  Nations  remains  in  a  grave 
financial  crisis  as  a  legacy  of  the  refusal 
of  some  member  states  to  pay  for  peace- 
keeping operations.  Some  countries  have 
also  refu.'^ed  to  pay  their  share  of  con- 
tiibutlons  to  retire  U.N.  bonds.  It  Is 
neither  fair  nor,  in  my  opinion,  does  it 
make  sense,  for  any  member  state  to  be 
asked  to  pay  more  than  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  costs  of  operating  the  U.N., 
but  it  makes  much  less  sen.se  for  any 
member  to  decide  that  it  should  reduce 
its  allocation  and  further  weaken  the  or- 
ganization because  it  disagrees  with  a 
particular  a.spect  of  United  Nations 
policy. 

The  financial  deficit  is  not  overwhelm- 
ing. The  recently  published  report  of  the 
United   Nations  Association  points   out 


that  the  $189  million  needed  to  retire  the 
United  Nations  bonds  and  restore  the 
organization  to  financial  solvency  is  $70 
million  less  than  it  costs  to  run  the  New- 
York  City  Pire  Department  for  a  year, 
and  $400  million  less  than  u  costs  to  nm 
the  New  York  Police  Department. 

Compared  to  the  billions  of  dollars 
spent  on  armaments  each  year,  the  sum 
Is  small  indeed  In  1970,  an  estimated 
$204  billion  was  spent  by  all  countries  on 
armaments — o\"er  one  ihou.sand  times 
the  cost  of  restoring  the  United  Nations 
to  fiscal  solvency  or  meeting  its  annual 
budget  of  about  $200  million.  The  United 
States  arms  budget  is  nearly  $80  billion 
this  year.  That  amounts  to  over  $200  mil- 
lion every  day. 

A  fair  and  practicable  formulation  for 
determining  assessments  of  United  Na- 
tions members  must  be  fomid,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  again  a  weighted 
formula  based  in  part  on  population  and 
in  part  on  economic  \Ttality  Is  a  reason- 
able and  workable  approach.  The  cost  of 
placing  the  U.N.  on  a  sound  financial 
footing  is  far  less  than  the  cost  of  letting 
It  fail  would  ever  be. 

Peacekeeping  forces:  The  creation  of 
effective  peacekeeping  forces  is  long  over- 
due. Under  the  present  charter,  the 
United  States  should  lead  the  way  in  ear- 
marking forces  for  U.N.  peacekeeping 
missions,  and  pro%'iding  logistical  sup- 
port for  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces.  Much 
machinery  for  effective  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing operations  is  pro'vided  for  in  the 
charter  but  commitment  by  the  major 
member  nations  to  make  the  machinery 
work  has  been  lacking.  A  drastic  change 
in  the  attitudes  of  the  great  powers  to- 
ward peacekeeping  is  called  for,  and  the 
United  States  shoiild  lead  the  way.  Seri- 
ous consideration  must  also  be  given, 
within  the  United  Nations,  to  the  various 
proposals  that  have  been  made  for 
charter  revisions  that  would  expand  and 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  keep  the  peace. 

Intematioiial  Court  of  Justice:  A 
change  in  the  attitudes  of  the  parties  to 
the  statute  of  the  court  Is  essential  to 
strengthen  the  prospects  for  the  inter- 
national settlement  of  disputes.  I  strong- 
ly support  the  recommendations  of  Sen- 
ators Humphrey,  and  Javits,  and  others. 
In  the  direction  of  modifying,  and  per- 
haps withdrawing,  the  Connally  reserva- 
tion, which  has  since  1946  crippled  the 
court  by  providing  such  a  ready  escape 
valve  to  nations  wishing  to  apply  their 
own  self-judging  formulas  before  sub- 
mitting to  the  rulings  of  the  court.  Even 
without  withdrawing  the  Connally  res- 
ervation, however,  the  United  States 
could  adopt  a  far  more  accommodating 
attitude  toward  the  court  and  make  ac- 
ceptance of  its  jurisdiction  the  rule 
rather  thsm  the  exception  in  many  in- 
stances. There  are  many  other  wavs  to 
strengthen  the  court.  We  must  get  be- 
hind them  for  we  need  the  rule  of  law  in 
our  world  just  as  much  as  we  need  it  in 
the  streets  of  our  cities. 

There  are  many  other  procedural  said 
institutional  reforins  that  should  also  be 
Implemented  to  Increase  significantly  the 
effectiveness  of  the  U.N.  to  restore  inter- 
national confidence  in  the  organization 
and  faith  in  its  ability  to  better  meet  the 
challenges  it  will  face  in  the  future. 
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To  this  end.  I  am  introducing  today  a 
resolution  which  reaffirms  Uie  historic 
role  of  the  United  States  in  providing 
world  leadership  in  working  for  the  mod- 
ernization and  reform  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, calls  on  the  President  to  Initiate 
fiiK'ii-level  studies  in  the  executive  branch 
to  determine  what  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  ciiarter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  to  report  to  tiie  Committee  on 
Porelnn  Relations  of  tlie  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foremn  Affairs  of  the 
House  the  results  of  these  studies  before 
June  30.  1972;  and  which  calls  on  the 
Ck)vernment  to  take  the  lead  in  calling 
for  a  conference  to  review  the  United 
Nations  Charter  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle 109  of  the  charter,  not  later  than 
1974. 

A  comparable  resolution  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Represejilative 
HuNCATE  and  66  cosponsors  I  invite  Sen- 
ators to  join  me  in  cospcnsoring  this 
resolution, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  full  text  of  this  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S,  Con,   Res    45 
List  or  Sponsors 

Mr.  Cranston  (for  himself,  Mr  Allott,  Mr 
Bayh,  Mr.  Byrd  (W,  Va,  i ,  Mr,  Case,  Mr, 
Church,  Mr  Eagleton,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr,  Harris. 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr  Hatlfted.  Mr.  Holllngs.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr,  Lnouye,  Mr,  Jav- 
Its,  Mr.  McOee.  Mr.  McOovern.  Mr,  Mclntyre. 
lii.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr,  Muskle,  Mr, 
Nelson,  Mr.  Pack  wood,  Mr,  Pell,  Mr,  Prox- 
mlre,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Rlblcoff.  Mr, 
Schwelker.  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Tunney.  and  Mr. 
Williams. 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring). 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  Ab- 
sembly  voted  on  December  11,  1970,  to  re- 
quest the  Secretary  General  to  "Invite  Mem- 
ber States  to  communicate  to  him,  before 
July  1,  1972,  their  views  and  suggestions  on 
the  review  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions" (General  Assembly  Resolution  2697 
(XXV) )  :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  The  United  States  should  continue  In 
Its  historic  role  of  providing  world  leader- 
ship In  working  for  modernization  and  re- 
form of  the  United  Nations,  and  toward  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  a  civilized 
family  of  nations  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  aspirations  of  mankind, 

(2)  The  President  Is  hereby  requested  to 
Initiate  high-level  studies  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  determine 
what  changes  should  be  made  In  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  promote  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  through  the  development  of 
the  rule  of  law.  Including  protection  of  In- 
dividual rights  and  liberties  as  well  as  the 
field  of  war  prevention.  The  President  is  fur- 
ther requested  to  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Hovise 
of  Representatives  before  June  30,  1972,  the 
results  of  such  studies. 

(3)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  take  the  lead  In  calling  for  a  con- 
ference to  review  the  United  Nations  Charter 
In  accordance  with  article  109  of  the  Charter, 
not  later  than  1974. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  California  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  Senate  COTiciurent  resolu- 


tion which  calls  upon  the  President  to 
make  thorough,  urgent,  and  high-level 
studies  preparatory  to  recommending  re- 
form of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 

Mr  President,  these  are  difficult  days 
for  the  United  Nations  and  for  Its  many 
friend.s  around  the  world.  We  who  have 
t>een  deeply  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
United  Nations  are  deeply  disturbed  by 
these  difficulties. 

The  events  of  Monday  evening  at  the 
United  Nations— ulie  exjiellins  of  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body  for  no  Kood  reason — 
make  it  clear  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  sober  look  at  the  entire  operation  of  the 
United  Nations.  Clearly  a  majority  of  the 
United  Nations  members  are — to  put  it 
delicately — casual  in  their  approach  to 
due  process  and  rudimentary  fair  play. 
But  the  distressing  events  of  Monday 
nuht — events  wiiich  may  have  conse- 
quences here  In  the  Senate  before  long — 
are  just  additional  evidence  of  what  we 
have  known  for  many  years:  the  United 
Nations  needs  reform, 

I  liave  long  felt  that  there  are  three 
facets  of  the  United  Nations  that  might 
be  improved  by  reform.  These  areas  are 
financial  support,  membership  criteria, 
and  voting  procedures 

The  debate  about  membership  for  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  and  for  Na- 
tionalist China  dramatized  Uie  confusion 
that  surrounds  the  que.stion  of  criteria 
governing   United    Nations    membership. 

In  addition,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
voting  procedures  arrived  at  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  when  the  United  Nations 
was  in  the  planninK  stage  and  prwipectlve 
members  numbered  fewer  than  half  t<:)- 
day's  total  membership,  should  be  in  need 
of  some  reassessment,  and,  perhaps,  re- 
form. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  friends  of  the 
United  Nations  are  those  who  are  most 
anxious  to  see  it  strengthened  by  reform. 
They  realize  that  the  United  Nations,  like 
any  growing,  vital,  vibrant  institution, 
mu.st  adapt  to  changed  circumstances. 
And  no  one  can  doubt  that  there  have 
been  staggeringly  complex  and  far- 
reaching  changes  In  the  circumstances  of 
international  politics  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  In  a  spirit  of  con- 
cern for  the  United  Nations  that  I  join 
as  cosponsor  of  this  timely  resolution. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  187— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  HEAR- 
INOS  ON  ORGANIZED  CRIME 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,! 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  resolution  and  ask  that  It  be 
referred  to  the  Rules  Committee.  It  calls 
for  the  approval  of  the  printing  of  1,600 
additional  copies  of  part  4  of  the  recent- 
ly concluded  organized  crime  hearings. 
This  number  of  additional  copies  has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  Senate  for 
the  first  three  volumes.  The  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
has  been  notified  of  this  resolution  and 
has  approved  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson  I.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  resolution  is  a&  follows: 


Senate  REsOLtmoN  187 
Resolved,    Tha.t    there    be    printed    for   the 

use  of  the  Committee  on  Crovernnient  Opera- 
tions one  Uioufttind  six  hundred  additional 
«>ple«  of  part  4  of  Uip  hearings  before  Its 
Permanent  Sul>c<>mmlt te«  on  Investigations 
during  the  Nlnety-8e<rond  Congress,  flrst  ses- 
sion, entitled     Organized  Crime." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    RESOLtmON     181 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  Mr  Hart  i  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr,  Hum- 
phrey 1  w  ere  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  181,  expressing  the 
sen.se  of  the  Senate  concerning  the 
availability  of  appropnated  funds  for  the 
food  .stiuiip  protram,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1 9  7 1 —AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO     482 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table,) 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  an  amendment, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (HR,  9910'  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF   1971— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS      483    THROUGH    830 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Finance,' 

Mr,  HARTKE  submitted  48  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (HR,  10947  >  to  provide  a  Job 
development  investment  credit,  to  re- 
duce individual  income  taxes,  to  reduce 
certain  excise  taxe.s,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    631 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

WAITING     PERIOD    F(5H     DISABILITY     BENEETTS 

Mr.  HARTKE,  Mr,  President,  this 
amendment  reduces  from  6  to  3  months 
the  waiting  period  for  disability  benefits. 

It  also  eliminates  the  requirement  that 
the  disability  must  have  lasted  or  be 
expected  to  last  at  least  12  months,  or 
result  in  death. 

The  6-month  waiting  period  works  a 
severe  hardship  on  the  disabled. 

By  finanriiiK  Ijenefits  .sooner,  additional 
workers  would  become  eliRible  sooner  for 
rehabilitation  programs  financed  by  so- 
cial security  trust  funds.  Rehabilitation 
Is  more  successful  if  begun  sooner. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  THE  NOMI- 
NATION OF  MR,  HENRY  M.  RAM- 
IREZ 

Mr,  PERCY.  Mr  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  will 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Ramirez  to  be  Chair- 
man. Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportu- 
nities for  Spanish -Streaking  People  on 
Tuesday,  November  9.  at  10  am  .  in  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Per- 
sons interested  In  this  nomination 
should  contact  the  committee  staff  on 
extension  54751. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  FEDERAL 
CREDIT  UNIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr,  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  bill,  S  2679, 
to  extend  the  period  witlim  which  cer- 
tain Federal  credit  unions  must  obtain 
insurance  of  member  accounts  m  accord- 
ance with  title  n  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act. 

The  hearing  wiU  be  held  on  Monday. 
November  8,  1971.  and  will  begin  at  10 
a.m..  in  room  5302.  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SURFACE 
TRANSPORTATION   ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  has  scheduled  public 
hearings  for  November  4  and  5  and  S, 
2362,  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of 
1971.  Hearings  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  5110,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify 
should  notify  the  committee  staff,  tele- 
phone 225-9351. 


NOTICE     OF     HEARINGS     ON     GAS 
PIPELINE    SAFETY    BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson'.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee  has  scheduled  public  hear- 
ings for  November  9,  1971.  on  S,  980.  S. 
1910,  and  HR,  5065,  gas  pipeline  safety 
bills.  Hearings  will  commence  at  10  am, 
in  room  1114.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify 
should  notify  the  committee  staff,  tele- 
phone 225-9351. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  CHARLES  FAHY  READING 
ROOM 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr,  President,  follow- 
ing the  dedication  of  the  new  facilities 
of  the  Georgetown  Law  Center,  a  very 
sijecial  occasion  marked  the  dedication  of 
the  Charle.s  P^ahy  Reading  Room,  There, 
on  September  18.  1971,  former  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  delivered  a  moving  ad- 
dress which  wa-s  both  a  tribute  to  Senior 
Circuit  Judge  Fahy  and  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  significant  role  played  by  a 
great  lawyer  in  the  development  of  many 
Important  facets  of  our  public  law. 
Judge  Fahy's  career  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  scores  of  dedicated  lawyers 
who  have  served  our  Government  and 
will  shine  tlirough  the  future  as  a  stand- 
ard for  all  to  follow- 
After  Judge  Fahy  retired  from  liis  post 
as  lega'  adviser  to  the  Department  of 
Slate,  he  became  associated  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  practice  of  law  with  one  of  my 
i:iredecessors.  former  US,  Senator  John 
A.  Danahcr.  who,  hlm5elf.  was  later  ap- 
pointed a  US  circuit  judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  In  passing,  I 
may  note  with  satisfaction  that  Judge 
Danaher  and  I  have  been  firm  friends 


over  a  long  period,  for  he  and  I  were  fel- 
low practitioners  at  the  Hartford  County 
Bar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Chief 
Justice  Warrens  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Address    Deltvesed    by    Hon,    Earl    Warren 

I  am  very  happy  to  play  a  role  in  these 
ceremonies  associated  with  the  new  facilities 
of  the  Georgetown  Law  Center,  The  Center 
brings  to  these  splendid  new  quarters  both 
a  rich  heritage  and  a  bright  promise  Others 
have  spoken  of  that  heritage  and  that 
promise  during  this  weekend.  My  charge, 
which  I  welcome,  is  to  speak  of  them  In  a 
sf)eclal  way. 

Sometimes  It  Is  easier,  for  me  at  least,  to 
measure  an  Institution's  past  by  what  I 
know  of  Its  alumni  In  particular  than  by 
what  I  know  of  the  Institution  In  general. 
And  sometimes  It  Is  easier,  for  me  at  least, 
to  gauge  the  future  of  an  Institution  by  how 
It  regards  the  qualities  of  Its  former  gradu- 
ates than  by  what  It  proposes  be  the  quali- 
ties of  Its  future  graduates. 

On  that  test,  this  Law  School  does  Itself  a 
singular  honor  by  honoring  Judge  Charles 
Pr.hy  today.  And  the  Law  School  does  me 
an  honor  by  giving  me  the  chance  to  say  In 
public  some  of  the  things  I  have  said  so  often 
about  Charles  P^hy  In  private  for  many 
years.  I  know  that  (Charles,  notwithstanding 
his  commitment  to  the  First  Amendment, 
would  attempt  to  censor  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  make  about  him  II  he  had  Juris- 
diction. But  I  consider  that  your  Invitation 
to  me  clothes  me  with  unreviewable  discre- 
tion In  that  respect. 

Having  made  this  brave  start.  I  confess 
that  It  Is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin.  Sim- 
ply Identifying  the  positions  that  Judge 
Fahy  has  held  amounts  to  the  recitation  of 
a  litany  so  long  as  almost  to  exhaust  my 
time.  But  let  me  do  it  anyway.  Just  so  we 
can  remind  ourselves  what  a  remarkable 
career  of  public  service  this  man  has  had. 

First  of  aU.  of  course,  there  was  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  this  career  That  is  to  say, 
he  was  born.  More  specifically,  he  was  born 
ill  Rome,  Georgia,  of  Irish-Jewish  parentage. 
One  can  only  speculate  about  how  a  South- 
ern Catholic  boyhood  around  the  turn  of  the 
century  influenced  the  development  of  his 
character.  What  one  knows  Is  that  to  this 
day  he  retains  a  warm  affection  and  strong 
family  ties  to  the  region  of  his  birth. 

And  there  was,  1  venture  to  say,  a  second 
condition  precedent  that  I  should  like  to 
note  at  the  outset — an  extraordinarily  warm 
and  rewarding  marriage  to  his  lovely  wife  of 
some  42  years,  Agnes;  a  marriage  blessed  by 
four  children — Father  Thomas.  Anne,  and 
Sister  Charles  Mary,  all  with  us  today,  Joined 
by  Anne's  husband.  Rourke  Sheehan  |and 
their  children],  and  Mary  Agnes,  who  lives 
with  her  hust)and  and  famiiy  in  the  West 
and   was  unable  to  make  the  long  Journey, 

But.  back  to  my  chronicle.  After  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  se- 
curing his  law  degree  here  at  Georgetown, 
Charles'  public  career  began  with  military 
service  in  the  Naval  Air  Force  during  the 
First  World  War. 

After  an  interlude  of  private  practice  here 
and  in  Santa  F^.  he  returned  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal  And 
now  my  lltanj  begins:  First  Asslst.ant  So- 
licitor of  tlie  Department  of  Interior,  1933; 
member  and  then  chairman  of  the  Petroleum 
Administrative  Board.  1933-1934;  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  1935-1940;  member  of  the  President's 
Naval  and  Air  Base  Commission  to  London, 
1941;  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States, 
1941-1945,  Legal  Advisor  and  Director  of  the 
Legal  Division  of  the  Military  Government  of 


Germany,  1945-1846;  Advisor  to  the  Ameri- 
can E>elegatlon  to  the  San  Francisco  Conter- 
ence,  1945:  member  of  the  Lega;  Oommlttee 
of  the  United  Natloris  Genera:  .Assembly. 
1946;  Legal  Advisor  to  the  State  Ekepartment. 
1946-1947;  alternate  United  States  represen- 
tative to  the  Umted  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly in  1&47  and  1949;  Chairman  of  President 
Truman's  Committee  on  Equality  of  Treat- 
ment and  Opportunities  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  1948:  and.  finally.  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  beglnnmg 
in  1949. 

For  such  a  young  man — Judge  Fahy  Is,  you 
know,  even  younger  than  I — he  has  gotten 
around  a  good  deal. 

But  these  raw  data  are  only  suggestive  of 
the  man.  It  Is  one  thing,  for  example,  to  say 
that  he  served  in  the  Naval  Air  Force  during 
World  War  I,  It  Is  another  to  know  that 
he  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  gallan- 
try. It  Is  one  thing  to  note  the  bare  fact  that 
he  was  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  between  1935  and 
1940. 

It  Is  quite  another  to  reflect  upon  the  crit- 
ical character  of  that  period  for  that  Board, 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the  Nation. 
The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  had 
been  gutted  by  the  Court's  decision  in 
Schechter?  Large  elements  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's legislative  assatilt  on  the  massive 
economic  and  social  ills  of  the  time  were 
under  the  most  serious  constitutional  cloud. 
If  Schechter  were  not  restricted,  but  were 
instead  read  expansively  in  respect  of  the 
Congress'  power  under  the  Commerce 
Clause,  the  emerging  constitutional  crisis 
cotild  hardly  have  been  turned  aside.  And 
the  principal  Judicial  test  wtis  to  come  by 
way  of  the  Labor  Board  cases  that  began 
working  their  way  up  through  the  lower 
Judiciary. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  management  of 
that  litigation — the  selection  of  cases,  the 
making  of  a  record,  the  framing  of  argu- 
ments— was  one  of  the  most  important  Jobs  of 
lawyering  In  this  century.  And  Charles  Fahy. 
as  <3eneral  CJounsel  of  the  Board,  together 
w^lth  others  of  great  talent  such  as  Judge 
Warren  Madden,  then  Chairman  of  the  Board: 
Mr.  Justice  Stanley  Reed,  then  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral; and  Judge  Charles  Wyzanski  then  a 
member  of  the  Solicitor  General's  office,  held 
the   responsibility   for   that   management. 

As  you  all  know,  the  country  was  well 
served.  With  Judge  Fahy  participating  In  the 
arguments  a  group  of  thoughtfully  selected 
cases  were  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  1936  Term. 

TTie  resulting  opinions,  often  referred  to 
collectively  as  Jones  &■  Laughlm'  ratified  the 
validity  of  the  Wagner  Act  Moreover,  as 
Judge  Fahy  and  his  colleague.?  had  hoped  and 
urged,  the  Court  acted  on  the  basis  of  a  read- 
ing of  the  Commerce  Clause  that  permitted 
the  Act  to  l>e  given  Its  full  and  intended 
reach.  The  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
country  then  knew  that  the  Administration's 
legislative  reform  program  was  secure.  It 
must  have  been  a  very  proud  moment  In 
Judge  Fahy's  life 

Given  the  time,  I  could  speak  about  each 
of  the.se  biographical  entries  In  much  the 
same  way  For  example.  If  one  reads  off  the 
list  of  his  offices,  as  1  did  a  few  minutes  ago. 
it  might  seem  that  Judge  Fahy  s  participa- 
tion on  President  Truman's  Comniission  In- 
vestigating segregation  in  the  Armed  forces 
was  but  a  footnote  in  the  march  of  events 
In  the  Judge's  life  But  try  to  remember 
what  the  situation  was  in  1948  It  required 
a  full  mea-'ure  of  courage  and  determination 
for  that  Commission  to  recommend,  and  for 
the  President  to  adopt,  a  program  bottomed 
on  the  proposition  that  racial  segregation 
was  Intolerable  and   had  tC'  be  eradicated. 

But  I  wish  to  speak  or  a  few  minutes  atxjut 
the  Judge's  work  o:.  the  bench   and  sc  I  must 
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sacrlflce  sonM  oX  the  otber  things  I  wovUd 
like  to  say. 

StUl,  the  Office  of  Sollclt<kr  General  la  too 
Important  to  the  upefallon  oX  the  Supreme 
Ck)urt,  and  Judge  Fahy  was  far  U)o  important 
a  figure  in.  ihe  history  ol  that  Office,  for  me 
t  j  pass  over  his  years  there  without  cuminent 
I  regret  that  I  was  net  on  the  Court  at  that 
time,  ao  that  I  must  reiy  on  hearsay  evidence. 
However,  since  it  is  the  hearsay  evidence  of 
my  fellow  Justices,  I  lake  the  liberty  of 
wslylng  that  particular  rule  of  evidence. 

I  begin  by  saying  that  the  most  important 
attribute  of  a  Solicitor  General,  in  my  view. 
Is  absolute  candor,  absolute  Integrity.  The 
Solicitor  General,  of  course,  la  not  a  Judge. 
He  la  the  attorney  for  the  Government. 
Accordingly,  he  Is  entitled  to  make  what- 
ever reasonable  argmnents  are  avuiiaUle  in 
support  of  the  Oovernment's  position.  But 
the  poeltlou  should  be  at  least  arguably 
reasonable,  and  the  argument  should  not  be 
made  to  appear  to  carry  mx>re  weight  than 
they  can  bear.  Moreover,  and  perhaps  more 
Importantly,  the  relevant  facts  must  be  ex- 
posed, damaging  or  not,  and  whether  or  not 
the  opposing  party  is  counseled  well  enough 
to  ezpoe«  them  on  his  own  behalf. 

Happily  for  the  Court,  this  view  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Solicitor  General's 
Office  is  part  of  the  established  tradition  of 
that  Office  However,  there  are  degrees  of 
excellence,  and  by  all  accuuiita  the  manner 
in  which  Judge  Fahy  carried  out  that  tradi- 
tion marks  him  as  aroong  the  most  outstand- 
ing occupants  of  the  office  since  it  was  estab- 
lished. 

Moreover,  this  Is  the  common  evaluation 
no  matter  what  characteristic  of  the  Office  Is 
Btreaoed.  I  think  I  can  best  sununarize  the 
concensus  by  noting  that  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Stone  is  reported  to  have  observed  that  the 
country  would  be  well  served  If  Charles  Pahy 
were  appointed  permanent  Solicitor  General. 

But  as  It  turns  out,  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Stone,  who  rarely  erred,  was  wrong  that  time. 
Vor  if  Charles  bad  been  a  permanent  Solici- 
tor General,  he  would  never  have  become  a 
Judge.  And  we  could  ill  have  afforded  that. 

In  preparation  for  this  address,  I  have  re- 
read some  of  Judge  Pahy's  most  significant 
opinions.  That  experience  has  confirmed,  as 
I  knew  would  be  the  case,  that  there  Is 
much  too  rich  a  vein  there  (or  me  to  mine 
ill  oral  remarks  on  an  occasion  such  u  this. 
I  should  like  to  dwell,  for  example,  on  his 
dissenting  opinion  In  Th-ompaon  v.  District 
of  Colurnbia,  subsequently  sustained  unani- 
mously by  the  Supreme  Court.'  which  broke 
down  segregation  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
restaurants  prior  to  our  decision  In  Brotcn  v. 
Boari  of  Education.  Or  his  opinion  In  Jef- 
fers  V.  United  States,  a^aln  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court.'  restricting  the  artificial  use 
of  the  "standing'  dix:trlae  to  avoid  deter- 
mination of  search  and  seizure  quectlons.  Or 
bis  dissenting  opinion  In  Stewart  v.  United 
States,  again  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court.'  according  full  play  to  the  Fifth 
Amendment  privilege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation with  respect  to  a  defendant's  failure 
to  testify  at  his  trial  Or  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion In  Green  v.  United  States,  again  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court,*  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  person  convicted  af  a  lesser 
charge  could  not  thereafter  be  convicted  of 
first  degree  murder  on  the  theory  that  he 
bad  waived  his  protection  against  double 
jeopardy  by  his  sticcessful  appeal.  Or,  if  pru- 
dence did  not  forbid,  his  dlssentUig  opinion 
In  the  security  clearance  case  of  CafetiTta 
Workers  v.  McElroy,  where  I  am  sorry  to  say 
both  he  and  I  turned  up  on  the  losing  side  as 
the  case  was  finally  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court.'  And  on  and  on  runs  the  list  of  his 
contributions. 

But  let  me  just  single  out  for  a  moment 
ail  aspect  of  hla  judicial  career  that  Is  of 
q>eclal  Interest  to  me.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
admissibility  of  confessions  And  I  think  that 
In  an  Important  way  the  story  begins  when 


Judge  Pahy  was  practlolug  law  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  after  World  War  I  and  was 
persuaded  to  undertake  the  defense  of  a 
murder  charge  agxlr.sl  a  y.u.'ij.;  Chinese  na- 
tive by  the  name  of  Mr  Wan.  The  central 
legal  Issue  turned  upon  the  admlSKlblllty  of 
W,i!;  s  r'>:ifessi:iii  W.i:;  had  beei:  held  Incom- 
municado for  a  week  by  the  poller  In  a  hotel 
room,  having  been  denied  pernil.ssiuu  even 
to  see  his  own  brother.  Though  III,  he  wa« 
subjected   to  constant  questioning. 

Finally,  he  confessed  after  having  been 
taken  to  the  scene  of  the  crime  and  Inter- 
rc'gated  for  a  whole  night  without  any  op- 
portunity for  sleej)  ChHjrles'  attack  on  that 
confession  was  unavailing  In  the  lower 
courte,  and  Wan  was  .sentenced  to  death.  But 
he  fared  differently  in  the  supreme  Court. 
During  the  course  of  the  argumenl.  Mr  Jus- 
tice Holmes  Is  reported  to  have  inquired  for 
a  confirmation  of  the  fiicts  respecting  the  In- 
terrogation, and  then  after  the  response  to 
have  leaned  back  and  observe  quite  audi- 
bly, "That's  enough  for  me."  And  It  was 
enough  for  the  entire  Court  (which  reversed 
unanimously  In  an  opinion  by  Mr  Justice 
Brandels  on  the  ground  that  the  confession 
bad  been  Involuntary  as  a  matter  of  law.' 
B«ar  in  mind  tliat  Lhis  was  In  m'.,i4.  Aluch  of 
the  Involuntary  confession  law  that  was  an- 
nounced many  years  later  seems  to  me  to 
have  beea  simply  a  rediscovery  of  the  prin- 
ciples announced  by  the  Court  In  the  Wan 
decision. 

I  now  skip  to  a  point  In  tlnne  almost  forty 
years  later — Judge  Pahy's  opinion  for  the 
majority  of  an  en  banc  Court  of  Appeals  In 
Killough.  V.  United  States.'  The  basic  ap- 
proach of  Judge  Pahy  toward  confessions  ob- 
tained without  benefit  of  an  effective  warn- 
ing respecting  U:ie  right  of  counsel  and  the 
privilege  against  self-lucrinUnatlon  bad  been 
foreshadowed  In  decisions  such  as  bis  dis- 
senting opinion  In  Goldsmith  v.  United 
States  '" 

Judge  Pahy  stated  his  views  fully  In  his 
Killough  opinion.  While  he  wrote  in  terms  of 
the  McNabb-Mallory  rule,  based  upon  Rule 
5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure, he  accurately  identified  the  constitu- 
tional principles  that  were  to  come  Into  play 
two  years  later  In  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion In  Escobedo  and  then  later  In  Miran- 
da " — the  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
and  the  right  to  assistance  of  counsel.  And  so 
his  work  as  a  Jurist  bore  the  fruit  of  decades 
of  thought  that  began  when,  as  a  young 
man,  he  was  called  upon  to  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Wan. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  Judge  Pahy's 
works.  But  his  measure  as  a  Judge  cannot 
really  be  taken  simply  by  examining  his  op- 
inions Nor  am  I  qtilte  sure  how  it  can  be 
taken.  I  know  that  he  Is  a  great  Judge.  But 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  say  with  as- 
surance precisely  what  qualities  have  pro- 
duced that  greatness.  He  has.  of  course,  the 
essential  qualities  of  Intellectual  capacity, 
balanced  judgment,  diligence,  and  care.  But 
so  do  others.  What,  then  is  the  added  dimen- 
sion that  is  so  plainly  there? 

Perhaps  there  Is  no  more  to  do  than  to 
note  Its  presence  But  I  venture  a  thought 
or  two.  Judge  Pahy's  vision  of  the  role  of 
law  is  not  that  of  a  technician  adjusting  and 
balancing  competing  political,  economic 
and  social  Interests  He  does  not.  to  put  It 
dilTercntly.  regard  the  law  as  ethically  neu- 
tral, or  the  search  for  truth  as  foredoomed. 

His  vision,  rather.  Is  essentially  that  of 
a  moralist  He  belteres  that  there  Is  such 
a  thing  as  moral  good  and  moral  evil:  that 
in  the  political  order  they  are  manifested 
Bts  social  justice  and  social  Injustice;  and 
that  In  a  perfect  political  order  the  law 
would  be  an  Instrument  of  rooting  out  the 
one  and  securing  the  other  He  recognizes, 
of  course,  that  we  do  not  live  in  a  perfect 
order,  and.  moreover,  that  the  power  of  a 
Judge  Is  rightly  cabined  by  institutional  re- 
strictions. Still,  within  those  restrictions  he 


Is  moved  by  his  conception  of  Justice  as  a 
controlling  reality,  and  not  simply  as  the 
label  that  one  places  on  the  outcome  of  a 
dedalon  In  order  to  conform  to  society's  ex- 
pectations. If  I  may  refer  once  again  to 
Judge  Faiiy'a  dual  natural  Inheritance,  that 
Is  the  vision  of  a  >St  Thoma.s  More  and  a 
St.  Thomas  Acqulnas.  and  of  a  Brandels  and 
a  CardoKO. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  more  widely  loved 
and  admired  than  Charles  Pahy  He  has  done 
great  honor  to  this  instUutton,  and  It  Is, 
therefore,  fitting  that  the  Institution  today 
do  honor  to  him.  And  this  gentle,  strong, 
and  wise  man  has  so  graced  the  federal 
Judiciary  that  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to 
pay  tribute  to  him  today  on  behalf  of  his 
colleagues  at  the  bench  and  bar  Surely  the 
students  of  this  school.  In  using  this  fine 
new  reading  area,  will  draw  inspiration  from 
the  man  to  whom  It  Is  dedicated. 
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ARMS  EDGE  A  US    "MUST" 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  a  most  co- 
gent, thought-provolcmg  editorial  entl- 
tle(J,  "Arms  Edge  a  UJS.  Must,"  ap- 
peared in  the  Bismarck  Tribune,  pub- 
lished In  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  on  October 
19. 

Russia's  headlong  plunge  Into  more 
sophisticated  weapons  and  Increasing 
spending  for  more  over-all  military 
might  cannot  help  but  be  of  deep  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  It  should  be  apparent 
to  everyone  now  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  be  the  number  one  military 
power  in  the  world.  The  editor  cites  the 
most  authoritative  sources  in  the  world 
on  comparative  military  strength  of  the 
various  countries. 

I  share  his  concern.  If  we  continue  to 
give  decreasing  priority  to  the  national 
defense  of  this  country,  we  could  weU  be- 
come a  second-rate  power  Ur>  Russia  very 
soon  and  .'^uffer  all  of  the  consequent  in- 
dignities, to  say  nothing  of  the  adverse 
effects  it  would  have  on  our  entire 
economy. 

I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  have  the 
biggest  military  force  In  the  world,  but 
I  share  the  editor's  concern  that  we  have 
the  most  modern  equipment  possible  and 
an  overall  military'  strength  and  that  will 
not  permit  tlie  United  States  to  become  a 
second-rate  power  to  Russia. 

My  own  feeling  Is  that  equally  impor- 
tant to  maintaining  our  mlhtarj-  supe- 
riority is  that  we  quit  this  btislness  of 
trj'ing  to  police  the  entire  world  wUh  the 
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resultant    involvement    in    urmecessary 
wars. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  very  thought-provoking  and 
timely  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Arms  Edge   a  US    "Mt>ST" 

If  another  Cuban  missile  crisis  or  Its 
equivalent  were  to  occur  In  this  decade  It 
could  very  well  be  the  United  States  that 
would  have  to  back  down 

The  authoritative  Jane's  Fighting  Ships 
reports  that  Russia  is  now  a  flrst-class  sea- 
power,  equalling  If  not  surpassing  the  United 
States  with  its  aging  fleet  Tiiat  well-known 
gadfly,  Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover.  complains 
that  for  the  first  time  a  world  leader,  the 
United  States,  Is  deliberately  adopting  a 
posture  of  weakness 

The  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  reveals  that  the  U  S.S  R  now  exceeds 
the  United  States  In  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles,  military  manpower  and  defense 
spending  (15  to  20  per  cent  of  Its  gross  na- 
tional prcxluct  compared  to  a  4  per  cent  for 
the  United  States.  China  spends  12  per  cent) . 

Other  quarters  iK>lnt  to  a  growing  anti- 
technology  spirit  in  Anierlca  by  the  defeat  of 
the  supersonic  traa.sport  and  opposition  to 
a  space  shuttle,  as  well  as  congressional  re- 
sistance to  funding  advanced  weaponry,  such 
as  the  B   1  bomber 

Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology  maga- 
zine has  begun  a  special  five-part  series  "de- 
tailing the  growing  nature  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's   techo-mllltary    threat." 

For  the  past  decade,  says  editor  Robert 
Hotz,  we  have  basked  In  our  Cut>an  missile 
triumph  In  which  Russia  retreated  In  the 
face  of  the  superior  strategic  power  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  further  soothed 
•by  the  success  of  great  technological  plunges 
that  produced  the  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris 
mlaelle  forces  and  the  Apollo  manned  moon 
landing 

But  during  the  last  half  of  the  1960s,  he 
says,  US  technological  effort  diminished 
substantially,  "primarily  because  of  the  In- 
sattable  financial  demands  of  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  but  also  because  of  some 
Incredible  lop-level  management  decisions 
by  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  and 
his  'whiz  kids'." 

The  Asia  war,  says  Hotz,  required  only 
I>erlpheral  new  technology  while  It  squan- 
dered national  funds  on  expandable  equip- 
ment. 

The  Insatiable  demands,  if  not  the  squan- 
dering, continue 

The  question  Is  not  whether  the  United 
States  should  or  should  not  spend  $493  mil- 
lion in  Laos  this  year  (plus  millions  more  In 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia)  In  an  attempt 
to  stop  communism  In  Southeast  Asia,  or 
whether  It  can  afford  to.  Congress  has  de- 
cided that  It  should  and  can. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  United  States 
can  afford  not  to  spend  every  other  dollar 
necessary  to  ensure  that  It  maintains,  or 
regains,  its  technological  and  strategic  mili- 
tary suf)erlority  over  all  rivals. 

The  completely  non-Communist  Southeast 
Asia  would  have  been  of  little  help  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  1962  when  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev challenged  the  United  States  right  at 
Its  front  door. 


THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  the  re- 
cent pEissage  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
should  be  followed  by  immediat*  ap- 
proval In  the  Senate  of  the  same  con- 
stitutional amendment  without  modi- 
fication. 


The  commemoration  of  the  passage  of 
the  19th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, marked  on  August  26  last,  was  the 
occasion  for  widespread  comment  from 
concerned  citizens  everywhere  regarding 
the  imflnished  business  of  equal  rights 
for  women.  The  triumph  of  August.  1920, 
it  was  noted,  had  been  limited  by  the 
courts  to  the  granting  only  of  the  right 
to  vote  and  to  hold  office.  Such  equality 
has  not  meant  equality  for  women  in 
many  other  respects  In  1923.  Senator 
Charles  Curtis  of  Kansas  introduced  a 
resolution  which  would  have  added  an- 
other amendment  guaranteeing  full 
equality  of  rights  under  the  law  for  both 
men  and  women  This  amendment, 
known  as  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
has  yet  to  be  adopted  despite  the  long 
history  of  efforts  by  a  great  number  of 
men  and  women  to  add  it  to  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Some  have  questioned  the  need  for 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  But  I  do  not 
believe  the  objections  to  it  are  convinc- 
ing. Tlie  14th  amendment,  as  it  is 
presently  interpreted  by  the  Courts, 
has  been  a  sufficient  Constitutional  guar- 
antee of  equal  rights  for  women.  And 
various  proposed  modifications  of  the 
ERA  liave  not  been  helpful  to  the  cause 
of  equal  opportunities  for  women.  Argu- 
ments in  favor  of  modifications,  partic- 
ularly tho.se  which  would  qualify  its  imi- 
versal  applications  are,  in  my  view,  not 
valid.  They  would  seriously  weaken  the 
amendment  and  divert  the  Congress 
from  speedy  adoption  of  the  resolution 
that  simply  states  that: 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
l>e  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex. 

A  nonpartisan  organization  Women 
United,  formed  to  promote  the  passage 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment,  has  pro- 
vided excellent  reasons  to  oppose  any 
crippling  modifications  of  the  ERA  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  arguments 
presented  by  Women  United  are  very 
persuasive  and  I  am  responding  to  their 
organization  by  reaffirming  my  supiwrt 
of  the  amendment  without  modification. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  postponed  con- 
sideration of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment until  January  of  next  year.  After 
waiting  so  many  years  for  congressional 
enactment  of  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment, this  delay  can  only  be  dl.sappoint- 
ing  to  the  supporters  of  equal  rights  lor 
women.  However,  I  believe  the  delay  will 
be  in  the  interests  of  those  who  back 
the  ERA.  Any  consideration  of  that 
amendment  at  the  end  of  the  session 
would  certainly  lead  to  a  filibuster.  How- 
ever, consideration  at  the  beginning  oi 
the  second  session  of  the  Congress  will 
avoid  the  problem  of  a  filibuster  and 
substantially  expand  the  chances  of  Sen- 
ate passage  of  the  amendment. 

As  I  have  traveled  throughout  the 
country  in  the  last  several  months,  I 
have  noted  a  steadily  increasing  inter- 
est in  the  question  of  bringing  about 
full  equality  between  men  and  women  in 
the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  mores 
of  our  country.  The  widespread  concern 
about  the  equal  rights  amendment  and 
its  passage  is  an  expression  of  a  much 
broader  demand  for  a  cheinge  in  the 
status  of  women.  This  demand  has  been 


expressed  in  many  waj-s  An  initial  re- 
sponse, which  would  remedy  inequities  m 
specific  laws  but  would  not  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  ERA,  would  be  the  prompt 
passage  of  the  Women's  Equality  Act  of 
1971,  which  is  presently  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  stressing  the  importance  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  in  the  move- 
ment to  bnng  about  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  both  men  an(j  women  because 
1  believe  that  it  is  fundamental  to  the 
full  use  of  all  our  human  resources.  While 
Its  passage,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Wom- 
en's Equality  Act.  Ls  essential,  they  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  full  and  complete 
program  of  implementation  by  the  ad- 
ministration. While  one  would  hope  for 
the  immediate  passage  of  both  the  ERA 
and  the  Women's  Equality  Act.  there  stiil 
should  be  no  delay  in  effective  adminis- 
tration of  legislation  which  now  exists 
or  in  the  development  of  an  administra- 
tion program  which  will  be  able  to  re- 
spond on  a  regular  basis  to  the  dynamic 
nauonal  needs  for  full  equaJiiy. 


A  SALUTE  TO  GIRL  SCOUTS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  week  in  November  is  Youth  Ap- 
preciation Week.  I  should  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  today  to  F>ay  tribute  to  an 
organization  of  young  people  that  is 
always  deserving  of  our  highest  respect 
and  appreciation — the  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

There  are  more  than  3.000.000  of  these 
girls  across  the  Nation,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  can  overemphasize  the  good  that  they 
do.  They  are  not  merely  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  They  already  are  construc- 
tive forces  in  their  communities,  setting 
precedents  in  leadership  more  of  their 
elders  would  do  well  to  follow.  They  are 
working  in  ghettos,  migrant  labor  camps, 
and  m  poor  rural  areas  They  are  teach- 
ing remedial  reading,  setting  up  recrea- 
tion programs,  helping  underprivileged 
children  and  their  famihes  to  know  that 
there  is  personal  concern  for  their  wel- 
fare wnthin  the  community.  Today's  Girl 
Scout  is  constantly  seeking  new  areas  of 
need  where  her  willing  hands  and  heart 
can  be  of  service. 

From  October  31  through  November  6, 
Girl  Scouts  will  be  observing  Scoutmg's 
Person  to  Person  Week  in  towns  find 
cities  across  the  Nation. 

Their  goal  is  to  make  all  Americans 
more  fully  aware  of  what  young  people 
are  doing  to  serve  their  communities  and 
the  Nation.  They  want  to  show  that  com- 
munity support  of  Girl  Scouting  is  a 
reciprocal  arrangement;  that  .service  is, 
indeed,  a  way  of  life  in  Scouting  Every 
Scout  is  being  urged  to  recruit  a  non- 
Scout  to  attend  troop  meetings,  and  to 
participate  in  .special  events  sched- 
uled for  Person  to  Person  Week  Adults 
will  be  encouraged  to  sliow  their  con- 
cern for  the  young  people  of  their 
communities  by  offering  their  servnces  as 
troop  leaders  or  assistant  leaders,  or  in 
other  volunteer  capacities  which  lend 
support  to  local  Girl  Scout  actinties 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  that 
each  one  of  us  here  today  encourage  Girl 
Scouts  in  any  way  he  can  Many  of  the 
young   people   who   lase   themselves   in 
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the  world  of  drugs  and  self -destructive 
activities  lack  opportunities  to  discover 
worthwhile  alternatives. 

Scouting  aeeks  alternatives.  Its  em- 
phasis on  outdoor  llXe  and  nature  lore, 
the  slcUla  it  teaches,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  service  it  presenUs,  are  all 
mind-expanding   activities   in   the   ver>' 

best  sense 

Mr  President,  may  I  take  a  moment 
more  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  25,000 
Girl  Scouts  in  my  own  home  State.  We 
have  four  councils:  the  Columbia  River, 
Santlam.  Western  Rivers,  and  the  Wi- 
nema.  Their  achievements  in  improving 
the  quality  of  our  environment  are  of 
special  pride  to  me,  but  they  are  equally 
involved  in  other  noteworthy  commu- 
nity services  ranging  from  drug  abuse 
prevention  to  reading  to  the  blind. 

The  beauty  of  youth  today  is  that 
they  are  not  afraid  to  get  involved.  They 
are  willing  to  challenge  the  old  and  e.s- 
Ubllshed  to  make  it  better,  but.  most  of 
all.  they  are  not  afraid  to  reach  out  and 
smile.  They  do  uideed  deserve  our  high- 
est praise  and  encouragement  both  dur- 
ing the  Girl  Scouts  Person  to  Person 
Week  and  Youth  Appreciation  Week. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  FARMERS  BY  SENA- 
TOR MOSS  IN  ANTITOBACCO  DRIVE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  President,  we  are 
well  aware  of  the  significant  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss»  in  tlie 
area  of  con.sunier  health  and  safety.  He 
.spon-sored  the  Child  Health  and  Toy 
Safety  Act  of  1969,  under  whose  provi- 
sions 150  toys  have  been  banned  and  60 
have  been  redesigned  to  remove  the  elec- 
trical thermal  and  mechanical  hazard.^ 
which  imperil  our  children.  He  sponsored 
the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act 
which  will  S4ive  many  children's  lives  and 
eliminate  the  anguish  and  suffering  of 
large  numbers  who  are  accidentally  poi- 
soned each  year. 

But  of  all  hi.s  eflforLs,  Senator  Moss  Is 
perhaps  best  known  for  his  work  in  the 
area  of  cigarettes.  He  has  pushed  strenu- 
ously for  adequate  labeling  and  appro- 
priate advertising  restrictions  He  ha.s 
brought  about  continuous  monitoring  of 
cigarette  advertising  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commis,sion.  As  a  result  there  may 
some  day  be  hardships  for  tobacco  farm- 
ers and  workers,  but  Senator  Moss  has 
prepared  legl.slatiun  which  attenipus  to 
deal  with  that  problem  too. 

Last  week,  the  Loui.svUle  Courier  Jour- 
nal reported  on  his  activities  to  help  the 
tobacco  farmer.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
most  constructive  approach,  and  I  urge 
Senators  to  read  about  it.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
|F*roiD    tbe    LoulsvUle    Courier- Journal    and 

Times,  Oct.  10,  1971 1 
To    Pmoposi    Tar    Tm — Utah's    Moss    Maps 

Antttobacco   D8Iv«.   OnxRS  To   Hxis  th« 

PAKMEas   "Adjust" 

(By  Leonard  Pardue) 

Washington —When  U  S  Sen  Frank  Mom 
of  t'taJi  casts  his  eye  over  the  federal  budget, 
he  sees  a  tfiO  nUUlon  contradiction. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  notes,  the  govern- 
ment spends  960  million  a  year  In  some  wa/ 


boosUng  the  sale  of  tobacco,  mainly  through 
export  subsldlec  and  credits. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  forbids  cigarette 
advertising  on  radio  and  television,  and  re- 
quires health  warnings  to  be  displayed  on 
clKarette  packagee  and  In  cigarette  advertis- 
ing In  newspapers  and  nruigazlnes. 

In  a  few  days,  Moea.  a  foe  of  cigarette 
smoking,  plans  to  Introduce  legislation  that 
he  thinks  will  remove  the  contradiction  and 
get  the  federal  government  right  with  tt!<elf 
on   the  smoklng-and-health  question 

Mosss  package  of  remedies  \&  wrapped 
chlerty  In  the  view  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  discourage  cigarette  smoking 
and  tobacco  groul.ig  Instead  of  encouraging 
It.  as  he  believes  some  federal  programs  do 
now. 

Hl.-i  proposals  wlU  include; 
A  new  "t^.TJ-  uvx"  ou  cigarettes  that  would 
.seek  to  dlscovirage  cigarette  smoking  by  mak- 
ing It  more  expensive  It  would  particularly 
penalize  the  purchase  of  hlghtar  cigarettes 
The  tax  would  range  from  8  to  30  cents  a 
pack,  depending  on  the  tar  content  of  the 
cigarette  iTar  Is  regarded  as  a  likely  cause 
of  such  diseases  as  lung  cancer  and  emphy- 
.senia.) 

An  end  to  federal  subsidies  for  tol>acco 
exports. 

A  halt  to  federal  price  support.s  and  pro- 
ductlrm  controls  for  tobacco,  a  s>'8tera  that 
now  guarantees  farmers  a  good  price  lor  their 
crop  in  return  for  curbs  on  the  amount  they 
can  grow  Muss  would  phase  out  supports 
and  controls  by  1975 

An  end  to  free  federsU  tobacco  inspection 
and  grading  services,  which  cost  $4  nollilon 
a  year  and  which  are  provided  a  fee  basis 
lor  nearly  all  other  crt>p8 

freatlon  of  a  federal  Commls-sion  on  To- 
bacco Adjustment  Assistance  to  recommend 
ways  to  add  those  who  will  be  hard  Mt  by 
halting  export  subsidies  suid  ending  price 
supports.  The  commission  also  would  seek 
ways  "to  eliminate  or  substantially  reduce 
the  use  of  cigarettes,  cigars  and  other  tobacco 
prfxlucts.    .    .    ." 

If  Moss's  proposals  .seem  uncompromising, 
.so  does  his  sometimes  evangelical  rhetoric 
iHe  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Chrlsrt  of  The  Latter  Day  Saints,  which  op- 
poses the  use  of  tobacco  and  alcoholic  bev- 
erages ) 

In  a  speech  last  momth,  he  said  that  the 
opponents  of  a  ban  on  televised  cigarette 
commercials  were  motivated  by  "greed"  and 
that  tobacco  Interests  waged  a  "vicious  bat- 
tle" against  the  ban 

Now  he  Is  warming  up  for  another  fray 
The  federiil  government's  duty  Is  "to  use 
every  persuasive  device  that  It  can  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  tobacco."  Moss  said  In  an 
interview  last  week. 

"The  diseases  caused  by  smoking  have 
really  become  epidemic  This  Is  cocrtlng  us 
millions  of  dollars  In  production,  setting 
a.slde  the  personal  discomfort  and  anguish 
and  earlv  deaih  "  suffered  by  those  who  con- 
tract the  diseases 

Moss  acknowledged  that  eliminating  the 
price-support  and  production-control  sys- 
tem could  lead  to  chaotic  conditions  for 
farmers,  but  he  said,  "I  think  we  ought  to 
do  It." 

Eliminating  the  support-and-control  sys- 
tem "would  free  us  from  what  I  call  the 
schizophrenic  thrust  of  government" — the 
split-personality  policy  of  encouraging  and 
discouraging  the  use  of  tobacco,"  he  said. 

Besides,  Moss  said,  "changes  are  going  to 
come  rather  slowly.  Consumption  Is  not 
going  to  drop  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  There 
Isnt  going  to  be  any  large  unemployment 
created  " 

In  part  to  guard  against  charges  that  h<?  1k 
callous  to  the  problems  his  plan  would  create 
for  farmers,  Moes  has  proposed  that  The  pnj- 
ceeds  froen  the  U,-  tax"  be  reserved  to  aid 
farmers  a.nd  others  who  would  be  hurt  eco- 
nomically by  a  decline  In  the  consumption  at 
cigarettes. 


He  envLsions  the  adjustment-assistance 
commission  recommending  (and  Congress 
later  approving)  such  things  as  Income  sup- 
plements and  retraining  programs  for  those 
In  need  of  aid 

Moes,  who  was  a  leader  In  the  successful 
fight  to  ban  cigarette  advertising  from  tele- 
vision and  radio,  admits  the  prospecU  for 
approval  of  his  package  are  not  bright. 

"They  can  always  conjure  up  the  little 
farmer,  "  he  said  of  tobacco-state  members  of 
Congress  "There  are  a  lot  of  emotional  type 
of  arguments  there  " 

Also,  the  agriculture  committees  of  the 
Hou.sc  and  Senate  traditionally  are  friendly 
to  tobacco  Interests,  and  those  committees 
would  have  to  approve  a  large  portion  of  the 
legislation  Moss  advocates. 

Tobacco  companies,  too,  have  an  "enor- 
mous economic  stake  "  In  continued  cigarette 
pnxluctlon.  Moss  said.  "They  grasp  at  every 
kind  of  straw  they  can  find  that  might  In 
Some  way  dispute  this  evidence  (o*  the  ad- 
verse affects  of  smoking)  that  continues  to 
pile  up."  he  asserted 

Nonetheless,  he  Is  hopeful  that  at  least 
two  portlon.s  of  his  bill  will  be  favorably  re- 
cel'.'ed  -he  "tar  tax"  and  tlie  adjustment  as- 
slsianre  coniml.sslon. 

The    commission    proposal    In    Itself    would 

have  no  negative  Impact,  Moss  said   and  thus 

might  appeal  to  tobacco  state  congressmen. 

Moss  carefully  refrains  from  appearing  to 

advocate  a  ban  on  cigarette  sales. 

"I  don't  believe  we  should  ever  go  to  an 
absolute  ban  on  a  substance  unless  It's  Im- 
mediately lethal  It's  not  only  impractical 
and  unlikely  to  work,  but  more  damaging,  It 
clashes  with  our  tradition  of  freedom  and 
openness."  Moss  said. 

And.  he  said.  If  ban  opponent*  "'can  ever 
wave  that  nag  at  you.  telling  you  that  you're 
a  blue-nosed  prohibitionist.  thaf.s  a  hell  of 
a  weapon."  he  said. 


A  PLAN  TO  REPATRIATE  POHEIGN- 
HKI.D    US     DOLLARS 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  re- 
cently Mr  Martin  Stone,  of  Los  Angeles, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Monogram 
Industrie.s.  made  an  interesting  proposal 
to  help  to  restore  the  stability  of  the 
dollar  and.  at  the  same  time,  provide 
A  tremendous  source  of  new  capital  for 
the  American  economy. 

Mr  Stone  proposes  that  the  $50  bil- 
lion in  American  dollars  now  being  held 
by  various  foreign  governments,  bank."!, 
and  Individuals  be  used  by  them  to  pur- 
chase American  investments  in  foreign 
countries  with  long-term,  lease-back 
provisions 

The  advantages  of  these  -sales  would  be 
numeroas.  according  to  Mr.  Stone. 
American  buslne.s.smcn  would  gain  a  new 
source  of  capital  fund.s  while  still  retain- 
ing their  overseas  operation.s.  Foreign 
coimtries  would  lessen  internal  poUtical 
problems  created  by  the  so-called  Amer- 
ican economic  imperialism  of  US.  in- 
vestments. In  addition,  of  course,  they 
would  find  a  use  for  their  US  dollars 
which  now,  with  the  suspension  in  con- 
vertibility to  gold,  have  less  attraction. 

Obviou'^ly.  many  complex  problems  are 
involved  in  this  idea.  Nevertheless,  the 
idea  should  be  explored  by  the  admin- 
istration and  by  Congress 

For  that  reason.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr  Stone's  proposal,  originally 
published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
September  11,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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A   Pt-an  To   Oct  Those  Dollars   Back 

One  of  the  major  problems  that  has 
brought  about  the  present  International 
money  crisis  and  conlmuee  to  restrict  Amer- 
ica's poUcy  options  with  reference  to  that 
crisis  Is  the  $50  billion  held  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  foreign  citizens  agam.st  which 
we  have  only  %\Q  bUllon  of  gold  reserves.  It 
is  this  vast  supply  of  excess  doUairs  which 
ban  caused  severe  dis'cortlons  m  a  number 
of  tbe  important  world  currencies  and  even- 
tually led  to  the  necessity  for  restructuring 
our  existing  exchange   rate   pattern. 

These  dollar  holdings  arose  primarily  be- 
cause the  United  States  government  and 
Its  citizens  over  the  last  ten  years  have 
spent  far  more  abroad  than  was  spent  by 
foreigners  in  tlus  country.  Contrary  to 
popular  opinion,  this  situation  did  not  arise 
because  of  a  fl<x)d  of  cheap  foreign-made 
imports  In  fact,  our  exports  exceeded  our 
Imports  during  the  last  ten  years  by  more 
than  %'M  billion.  Nor  was  it  cavised  by  for- 
eign Investments  of  American  firms  even 
though  such  foreign  investments  are  huge. 
Actually,  In  the  last  ten  years  the  United 
States  has  received  Income  on  Its  foreign 
Investments  In  excess  of  the  amounts  spent 
on   new   foreign   Investment. 

TTie  primary  rea.son  for  our  huge  Inter- 
national payments  deficits  was  our  nUlitary 
purchases  abroad,  both  to  support  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  to  support  our  troops  In 
Europe  and  other  places  in  the  world.  It 
was  these  expenditures  that  caused  us  to 
become  internationally  insolvent  Military 
expenditures  and  military  aid  reduced  our 
international  reserve  position  by  more  than 
»45    billion    In    the   past    ten    years. 

However,  with  our  'Vietnam  commitment 
hopefully  coming  to  an  early  end  and  the 
prospect  for  major  troop  reductions  to 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  should 
be  able  to  put  our  International  financial 
house  In  order  withoiit  drastic  trade  restric- 
tions and  impediments  If  we  could  find  a 
way  to  eliminate  the  »50  billion  pool  of 
fioatlng  dollars  that  must  somehow  be 
redeemed. 

At  the  present  time  the  value  of  US.  for- 
eign assets  Is  approximately  HM  billion 
These  are  largely  fixed  assets  consisting  of 
plant  and  equipment.  A  program  could  be 
developed  that  would  encourage  the  use  of 
excess  dollars  held  by  foreign  governments 
and  citizens  for  the  purchase  of  assets  o-wned 
by  U.S.  companies  In  those  countries.  As 
part  of  the  transaction,  such  a.s8ets  would 
then  be  leased  back  to  the  American  com- 
panies by  their  foreign  owners. 

The  American  government  could  encour- 
age the  repatriation  of  these  funds  by  ex- 
empting them  from  taxation,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  either  in  the  form  of  Income  taxes 
on  any  gain  realized  on  such  sales  or  In 
connection  with  taxes  on  the  return  of  the 
funds  to  the  domestic  parent  companies  In 
the  United  States. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  plan  are  many: 

1 — To  the  foreign  governments,  it  would 
reduce  the  problem  created  by  American  In- 
vestments In  their  countries  and  would  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  Invest  their  surplus 
dollar  funds  In  Investments  producing  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  return   (the  leasebacks). 

2 — The  dollar  would  be  treniendously 
strengthened  by  eliminating  the  floating 
pool  of  excess  dollars. 

3 — The  American  companies  would  receive 
an  Infusion  of  badly  needed  working  capital 
funds  at  a  time  when  there  Is  still  some- 
thing of  a  long-term  liquidity  shortage  In 
the  United  States  (The  Inftislon  would  be 
less  than  the  full  $50  billion  since  some  por- 
tion of  the  funds  are  already  Invested  In 
American  securities  and  buslnes-ses  1 

4  —The  billions  of  dollars  added  to  the 
money  sujjply  available  to  American  indus- 
try would  let  as  an  extreme  y  strong  factor 
in  reducing  long-term  Interest  rates  In  the 
United  States. 
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5 — It  wotild  represent  a  tremendous  shot 
in  the  arm  for  the  American  economy  since 
a  vast  amount  of  additional  Investment  dol- 
lars would  be  added  to  the  economy  This 
wr.iiid  probably  result  m  a  substantial  step- 
uyi  In  tlie  rate  of  new  plant  and  machine 
tCMjl  investment  In  the  United  State? 

A  plan  such  as  this  would  not  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  an  adjustment  in  Interna- 
tional currency  exchange  rates  to  reflect 
more  realistic  current  values,  hut  It  would 
quickly  restore  us  to  a  condition  of  Inter- 
national solvency  and  provide  us  with  more 
nexiblltty  In  establishing  our  foreign  snd 
domestic   fiscal    and   monetary   policies 


THE   FEDERAL  BUREAUCRACY   AND 
INDIVIDUAL    FREEDOM 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  to 
niv  knowledye.  the  first  time  that  anj' 
American  newspaper  ever  devoted  it,s  en- 
tire front  page  to  an  editorial  was  the 
ca.se  of  the  Arizona  Republic  on  Simday, 
October  24.  Mr.  Eugene  Pulliam,  the 
publisher  of  that  newspaper,  and  also 
newspapers  in  Indiana,  took  over  the 
front  page  of  his  newspajjer  to  discuss 
v.ith  his  readers  what  he  feels  is  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  America  I  join  him  in  tliis 
feeling,  and  I  have  addressed  myself  to 
it  on  many  occasion.'  throughout  the 
years  I  have  been  in  national  politics. 
This  tlireat,  to  me.  constitutes  a  greater 
threat  than  any  other  external  one  fac- 
ing the  United  States  today,  and  it  can 
be  coiT-ected  only  when  the  Congress 
makes  up  its  mind  that  correction  is 
needed. 

The  President  has  pointed  the  way  in 
his  reorganization  outline,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  shortly  see 
fit  to  take  action  on  these  proposals. 
What  Mr.  Pulliam  speaks  about  when 
he  mentions  bureaucracy  is  not  an  un- 
Amencan  or  an  unpatriotic  attitude  on 
the  iiart  of  those  people  who  constitute 
bureaucracie.s,  but  merely  the  natural 
tendency  of  anyone  who  is  left  for  a  long 
time  in  a  job  to  feel  that  the  only  way 
to  do  that  job  is  the  way  that  person  feels 
it  should  be  done. 

Our  Federal  bureaucracy  is  so  consti- 
tuted today,  and  .so  .strongly  .so.  that  the 
President  does  not  have  control  of  the 
administrative  branch  of  Government.  I 
have  heard  Senators  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  bemoan  the  fact  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  has  lost  its  strength,  or 
rather.  I  should  say,  has  given  the 
strength  of  the  legislative  branch  to  the 
administrative  branch,  but  let  me  re- 
mind Senators  that  everj-  time  that  we 
vote  additional  funds  for  a  bureaucracy 
to  spend  or  additional  laws  for  them  to 
interpret  and  operate  in  their  own  way, 
we  are  adding  to  the  threat  posed  by  this 
entrenched  political  force  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  National  Government, 

This  editorial,  in  just  the  few  short 
days  it  has  been  publi.shed,  has  caused 
a  sensational  furor  across  the  State  of 
Arizona,  and  while  there  have  been  a 
handful  of  complaints  against  it.  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  Is  one  of  ap- 
proval at  its  having  been  written  and  one 
of  concern  at  what  Mr.  Pulliam  outlines 
So  that  Senators  and  others  who  read 
the  CoNCRXssioNAL  RxcociD  might  have 
the  benefit  of  the  words  of  wisdom  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Pulliam.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  editorial  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


Mr  YKyrtiTS  Mr  President.  E^agene 
C  PulUam  is  one  of  the  great  publishers 
in  America  today  His  newspapers  in- 
clude the  Arizona  Republic,  the  Phcjenix 
Gazette,  the  Indianapolis  News,  the  In- 
dianapolis Star. 

For  9  years  he  served  as  a  director  of 
tlie  Associated  Press  He  has  won  the 
Peter  Zenker  Award  from  the  University 
of  Arizona,  the  Weils  Key  Award  of  Sig- 
ma Delta  Chi  and  award.s  from  the  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  Foundation  and  Free- 
doms Fo'undation. 

Gene  PulUam  lja.s  the  deep  respect  of 
those  m  tlie  news  profession. 

He  IS  a  man  »  ho  has  observed  Ameri- 
can  life  and  ixiiiiics  for  many   years. 

In  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  .Arizona 
Republic,  Gene  Pjlllam  presented  a  full- 
page  editorial  voicing  some  of  his  fears 
concerning  our  Government  today. 

Mr.  President,  1  believe  uliat  the  edi- 
torial gives  valuable  food  for  thought  for 
aU  of  us  in  Congress  I  jo'ja  my  colleague 
from  Arizona  in  askine  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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iNOrvlOUAL    FaSEOOM    IN    Amxkica? 

The  most  serious  threat  to  freedom  in 
America  today — Including  freedom  of  the 
press— comes  from  a  Federal  bureaucracy 
which  seems  determined  to  gain  control  over 
every  facet  of  Amei-lcan  life 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  now  three  great  parties  In 
America — the  Democratic  party,  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Of 
the  three,  the  Federal  bureaucracy  Is  the 
strongest  and  most  powerful  because  It  Is  the 
best  organized  and  Is  protected  from  political 
reprisal  try  c\v\\  service. 

When  a  new  administration  comes  In,  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  bureaucrats  go  out; 
the  other  90  j>ercent  keep  their  Jobs  regard- 
less of  which  party  Is  in  power. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  Is  probably  the 
most  bureaucrat -Infested  agency  in  the  en- 
tire government.  A  small  coterie  of  career 
men  who  are  protected  and  Immune  from 
discipline  by  civil  service  constantly  harass 
and  embarrass  whoever  Is  secretary  of  state. 
They  did  It  to  Dean  Rusk  and  are  doing  It 
now  to  Secretary  Rogers  Secretary  Poster 
Dulles  had  some  very  terrible  experiences 
with  this  group.  These  State  Dep>artmer.t 
parsisltes  don't  want  any  secretary  to  suc- 
ceed. They  want  to  run  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  their  Image.  They  never  ■want  to  get 
tough  with  any  nation,  whether  friend  or 
foe.  They  Just  want  to  be  personally  popular 
in  all  capitals  of  the  world  no  matter  what 
their  actions  do  ic  the  preetige  of  our  foreign 
poiiry  It  s  a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  a  State  De- 
partment but  that  Is  the  way  it  is  being  run 
now  II  President  Nixon  is  re-elected,  he 
should  ask  Congrest,  for  the  right  to  abolish 
civil  service  in  the  .State  Department  ai.d 
clear:  house  from  the  first  under  secreuary  ti 
the  brocaded  janitors. 

Entrenched  behind  the  safety  of  civil  serv- 
ice len'are.  tlie  bureaucrats  a! ways  proclaim 
that  they  are  acting  m  the  public  interest 
and  proceed  to  issue  decree  after  decree,  hav- 
ing the  full  force  and  effect  of  law".  wherea.= 
not  20  per  cent  of  the  bureaucratic  rules  and 
regulations  and  orders  are  ever  voted  on  by 
the  Congres.s 

There  are  thousands  at  honest  and  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  In  tbe  government 
civil  service  but  their  leaden  and  department 
heads  make  life  unbeantbie  for  anyone  who 
daref^  speak  out  a^ralnst  the  arrogmnt  plan  for 
government  by  bureaucratic  decree. 
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The  American  people  don  t  realize  Just  how 
terrlflcaUy  strong  this  bureaucracy  Is  At  the 
present  time  there  are  2.911  CHX)  Federal  em- 
ployees; when  President  Nixon  came  to  offlce. 
out  of  4,000  and  some  employees  m  the  omce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  he  could  only 
change  161  Thlnlc  of  It.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  was  absolutely  overwhelmed, 
to  the  tune  of  4,000  to  16. 

Another  Instance  of  the  arrogant  deter- 
mination of  the  bureaucracy  developed  re- 
cently in  the  Interior  Department  The 
United  States  government  has  a  treaty  with 
the  Navajo  nation.  The  treaty  Is  Just  as  bind- 
ing as  any  treaty  we  have  with  Canada  or 
Mexico,  yet  the  bureaucrats  in  the  Interior 
Department  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  Us 
stipulations.  President  Nixon  promised  the 
Indians  he  would  do  something  about  It. 
When  he  tried  to  do  so  this  summer,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  paid  no  more  atten- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
than  they  had  to  the  chief  of  the  Navajo 
Indians.  The  bureaucrats  In  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  are  determined  to  run  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Indians  In  this  country — 
regardless  of  treaties,  presidents  or  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Indians  themselves. 

Bureaucrats  seldom  get  mixed  up  In  fi- 
nancial scandals.  They  are  not  Interested  In 
money,  they  are  Interested  only  In  power, 
and  the  American  people  have  permitted 
them  to  take  over,  often  without  legislation. 
Robert  Finch,  one  of  President  Nixon's 
closest  friends,  was  literally  driven  out  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  because  the  career  bureaucrats  in 
HEW  Just  weren't  about  to  let  anyone  else 
run  that  department,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  Important  and  spends  more 
money  than  any  other  department  except 
Defense.  And  things  haven't  changed  one 
lota  since  Pinch  left. 

Just  how  far  they  will  go  in  expressing 
contempt  for  the  people  to  whom  they  are 
supposed  to  be  responsible  Is  suggested  by 
protest  demonstrations  in  defiance  of  the 
President  staged  by  employes  of  this  de- 
partment. 

Senator  Barry  Qoldwater  observes  that 
"several  hundred  employes  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW — none  of  whom  was  elected 
by  the  people  who  pay  them — could  hold  a 
mass  meeting  to  protest  policy  decisions 
reached  by  the  White  House  and  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW." 

The  bureaucracy  dominates  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  countless  other  agencies. 
Prof.  Yale  Brozen  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago recently  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  because  of  these  regulatory  bodies  free 
enterprise  in  this  country  Is  only  half  alive. 
He  cited  as  evidence  government's  control  of 
the  mall,  of  water  supplies,  schools,  airlines, 
railroads,  highways,  banks,  farms,  utilities 
and  insurance  companies. 

JOB    OESTROTEKS 

Government  regulation  has  driven  the  rail- 
roads to  the  point  of  near  extinction,  ham- 
pered the  small  businessman  with  a  network 
of  controls,  created  problems  in  our  cities 
with  ill -conceived  programs  which  have 
saused  a  net  loss  of  at  least  half-a-million 
units  of  low  cost  housing  since  the  1930s, 
jfet  the  same  bureaucrats  and  regulators  who 
have  created  these  problems  now  say  they 
are  going  to  cure  them — and  that  for  this 
purpose  they  must  have  still  more  authority 
over  our  lives. 

The  regulators  talk  a  great  deal  about  un- 
employment, and  the  need  for  still  more 
government  power  to  cure  it.  Yet  Prof, 
Brozen  has  shown  at  length  that  govern- 
ment wage  regulation  has  caused  unemploy- 
ment, pricing  youthful  and  other  marginal 
workers  out  of  the  labor  market  FedersU 
wage  mlnlmutng  have  caused  a  doubling  of 
unemployment  levels  among  minority  youth 


since  1954 — from   16.5  per  cent  to  well  over 
30  per  cent. 

In  their  effort  to  control  everything,  the 
regulators  are  trying  to  dictate  virtually 
every  phase  of  the  buslnes-s  process— from  the 
content  of  peanut  butter  ai.d  breakfast 
cereals  to  the  packaging  of  soap  flakes  and  the 
advertising  of  t<H>th  paste  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  recently  decided  It  has  the 
right  to  halt  "special"  sales  In  stores  and  back 
its  decrees  with   a  $5,000  fine. 

In  a  similar  move,  attorneys  for  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  have 
argued  that  businessmen  cannot  relocate  if 
this  would  deprive  minority  workers  of  em- 
ployment— claiming  such  relocation  would 
violate  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Examina- 
tion of  the  act  shows  it  contains  no  such 
sweeping  provision,  and  that  this  Interpre- 
tation is  purely  something  dreamed  up  by 
the  bureaucrats  to  extend  their  own  arbitrary 
power  over  business. 

Members  of  Congress  are  helping  the  bu- 
reaucrats by  holding  hearings,  spending  gov- 
ernment money  by  the  millions  to  prove  we 
probably  shouldn't  be  eating  cranberries  at 
the  wrong  time  and  that  cyclamates  might 
poison  your  neighbor's  dog.  TTiink  of  the 
time,  effort  and  money  that  have  been  wasted 
on  Just  those  two  things  alone,  which  ac- 
complished nothing  whatever. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  regulators  achieve  the  opposite 
of  what  they  say  they  are  going  to  may  be 
seen  In  the  current  controversy  over  pollu- 
tion. In  one  case  regulatory  fever  brought 
the  closing  of  a  plant  in  Northern  California 
which  was  not  in  violation  of  pollution 
standards  and  whose  termination  meant  the 
loss  of  800  Jobs.  A  similar  story  was  written 
In  Marietta.  Ohio,  where  Federal  pollution 
standards  if  enforced  would  require  the  clos- 
ing of  a  key  industrial  plant  and  the  loss  of 
625  Jobs.  In  the  most  serious  case  of  all, 
senseless  regulation  threatened  the  closing 
of  a  Connecticut  plant  where  some  40  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  supply  of  penicillin  is 
produced. 

TIPPING    THEIK    HAND 

The  arrogance  of  the  bureaucrats  was  bla- 
tantly emphasized  when  they  proposed  a  spe- 
cial tax  break  for  themselves.  These  bureau- 
crats already  enjoy  Job  pay  Increases  more 
frequently  than  most  Americans  and  they 
have  all  sorts  of  benefits  and  special  privi- 
leges which  put  them  in  a  class  apart  from 
and  above  the  average  citizen  Tlie  plan  now 
being  studied  to  give  them  special  tax  ex- 
emption is  the  last  straw.  Special  exemp- 
tions from  Federal  taxes  on  the  top  (3.000 
of  salaries  paid  to  bureaucrats  In  the  high- 
est of  three  civil  service  classifications  are 
proposed.  These  salaries  range  from  $28,000 
to  $38,000  a  year.  A  diminishing  scale  of  tax 
breaks  is  provided  for  the  lower  classes.  All 
bureaucrats  wlU  get  a  tax  break  if  this  plan 
is  accepted,  while  we  know  of  no  other  group 
of  Americans  who  are  going  to  receive  any 
such  tax  breaks. 

As  their  control  over  our  economic  life  ha« 
grown,  the  bureaucrats  and  regulators  have 
shown  their  intentions  more  and  more 
openly.  In  a  wide  variety  of  cases  they  are 
advancing  tne  Idea  of  "social  engineering" — 
the  notion  that  government  "experts"  should 
take  children  away  from  their  parents,  break 
the  ties  of  family  life,  and  mold  American 
youngsters  into  the  Image  of  the  bureau- 
crats themselves.  In  the  dispute  over  "bus- 
ing," for  example,  we  have  seen  Federal  reg- 
ulators disrupting  the  life  of  local  com- 
munities, ordering  children  transported  to 
schools  far  from  their  homes,  overriding 
the  wishes  of  parents  and  city  officials. 

The  motive  behind  this  Is  spelled  out 
clearly  by  spokesmen  who  say  'disadvan- 
taged" children  have  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  Influence  of  their  parents  and  placed 
increasingly  under  the  influence  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic experts  "It  la  Important."  says 
one  spokesman,  "to  replace  this  family  en- 


vironment M  much  as  possible  by  an  educa- 
tional environment — by  starting  school  at  an 
early  age,  and  by  having  a  school  which  be- 
gins very  early  In  the  day  and  ends  very 
late  " 

Busing  Is  opposed  by  76  per  cent  of  the 
American  people,  including  black,  white  and 
yellow  It  has  become  a  national  headache 
and  a  national  scandal  This  never  would 
have  hapjjened  had  It  not  been  for  the  zeal- 
ots among  the  career  people  In  HEW,  who 
are  determined  to  demonstrate  their  power. 

How  far  the  problem  of  bureaucracy  and 
dictatorial  control  of  American  economic  life 
can  be  carried  is  suggested  by  the  case  of 
Ralph  Nader.  Here  Is  a  man  without  any 
official  authority  or  credentials  of  any  kind, 
forcing  American  Industry  into  submission, 
threatening  Federal  prosecution  if  industry 
doesn't  agree  with  his  plans,  bullying  his 
way  toward  being  the  supreme  dictator  of 
all  Industrial  production  in  this  country.  I 
want  to  quote  here  from  a  speech  made  by 
Thomas  R.  Shepard  Jr  ,  publisher  of  Look 
Magazine,  regarding  Nader's  program  and 
objectives. 

Mr.  Shepard  says,  "I  have  heard  many 
businessmen  dismiss  Ralph  Nader  and  his 
associates  as  well-meaning  fellows  who  sin- 
cerely want  to  help  the  American  consumer 
by  improving  business  methods.  Forget  It. 
Mr.  Nader  isn't  Interested  at  all  in  seeing 
American  Industry  clean  house.  What  he 
wants  is  the  house — from  cellar  to  attic.  His 
goal  Is  a  top-to-bottom  takeover  of  Industry 
by  the  government,  with  Mr  Nader,  himself. 
I  would  guess,  in  charge  of  the  appropriate 
commission. 

"Find  it  hard  to  believe?  Then  listen  to 
this  Associated  Press  report  of  a  speech  he 
made  last  September,  and  I  quote:  'con- 
sumer advocate  Ralph  Nader  has  proposed 
that  corporations  that  abuse  the  public  in- 
terest should  be  transferred  to  public  trus- 
teeship and  their  officers  sent  to  Jail.'  " 

Among  the  proposals  Nader  favors  are  hav- 
ing "publicly  elected"  members  Imposed  on 
corporation  boards  of  directors  to  serve  the 
"public  interest"  as  defined  by  Nader, 
abolishing  corporate  trade  secrets  on  the 
grounds  that  "a  corporation  doesn't  have 
the  right  of  privacy"  and  making  all  corpo- 
rate tax  returns  public  on  the  same  grounds. 

sun  more  incredible  are  Nader's  pro- 
posals that  corporate  executives  be  sus- 
pended from  their  Jobs  through  "sanctions" 
he  wants  to  Impose  and  that  entire  com- 
panies be  driven  out  of  business  if  they  don't 
live  up  to  what  he  calls  a  "social  cost  test." 

NADER'S    FINANCES 

Who  has  appointed  this  man  to  play  Ood 
over  American  business?  Who  has  given 
him  and  the  bureaucrats  who  are  helping 
him  the  right  to  destroy  the  Investment  and 
effort  of  thousands  of  Americans  who  have 
entered  Into  the  voluntary  associations  of 
corporate  endeavor?  Who  has  commissioned 
them  to  dictate,  suspend,  or  bankrupt  or- 
ganizations In  which  the  resources  and  ener- 
gies of  countless  American  citizens  have  been 
Invested? 

Unbelievably  enough,  many  of  his  assaults 
on  our  business  system  are  financed  by  ele- 
ments in  the  business  community  Itself.  He 
receives  a  good  deal  of  money  from  foun- 
dations— including  the  prestigious  Carnegie 
Foundation.  He  Is  also  supported  by  the 
Philip  M.  Stern  family  fund,  the  Norman 
Fund,  the  Jerome  Levy  foundation,  and 
Gordon  Sherman  of  the  Midas  mufBer  com- 
pany, among  others. 

Even  so,  Nadar  never  would  have  gotten 
to  first  base  with  his  crusades  if  he  had  not 
had  the  help  of  the  bureaucrats. 

Recently  Professor  C  Northcote  Parkin- 
son, noted  for  his  numerous  laws  governing 
htiman  behavior,  predicted  that.  If  the 
present  trend  toward  government  employ- 
ment continues,  everyone  in  Britain  will  be 
working    for    the    government    by    the    year 
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2196.  Following  this  prediction  by  Dr.  Park- 
inson the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  prophesied  that  if  this  trend 
in  America  goes  on.  every  American  will  be 
working  for  the  government  by  the  year 
2000. 

The  significance  of  ell  this  for  the  Ameri- 
can press  should  be  apparent  The  coUectlv- 
Ists  and  regulators  like  to  say  they  are  in 
favor  of  freedom  of  expression,  and  that  the 
controls  they  have  placed  over  our  eco- 
nomic lives  will  not  endanger  other  aspects 
of  our  liberty  like  the  free  press  and  free- 
dom of  speech. 

The  argument  they  use  is  that  "human 
rights"  can  be  separated  from  "property 
rights.  "  and  that  economic  controls  do  not 
mean  political  controls  The  whole  record 
of  what  has  boen  happening  In  this  country 
shows  such  an  argument  to  be  false.  Those 
of  us  in  the  newspaper  business  have  long 
argued,  and  correctly,  that  the  rest  of  the 
nation  cannot  remain  free  unless  the  press 
Is  free. 

By  the  same  t-oken.  It  is  iinpofslble  to  have 
a  society  and  economy  supervised  In  every 
detail  by  Washington  regulators  and  ai  the 
same  time  expect   the  press  to  be  free 

The  mission  of  the  American  press  always 
has  been  to  keep  this  country  free  and  never 
before  has  there  been  a  time  when  the  Amer- 
ican press  should  give  first  priority,  regardless 
Of  other  considerations ,  to  the  Job  of  keeping 
a  free  press  functioning  in  this  cotintry  TTie 
networks  are  having  a  very  serious  battle  with 
the  bureaucracy  They  cannot  fight  their  own 
fight  because  they  have  one  hand  tied  behind 
them  by  bureaucratic  controls  We  do  have 
an  obligation  to  fight  their  battle  for  them 
because  the  networks  have  the  same  basic 
right  of  free  expreaslon  a*  we  do  The  right  of 
free  expression  is  the  fundamen'al  right  of 
liberty  and  we  should  remember  always  that 
America  is  the  greatest  co\intry  only  be- 
cause America  is  free 

The  bureaucrat.s  have  been  able  to  bully 
and  blackmail  television  into  accepting  all 
kinds  of  unfair  regulations  They  attempted 
the  same  thing  with  the  press  They  realize 
their  goal  cannot  l>e  accomplished  until  they 
have  control  of  the  press,  and  now  they  are 
using  the  FCC  to  do  that  very  thing  They 
are  also  using  the  offlce  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral.  frequently  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent,  to  send  out  threats,  directives  and 
regulations  unsanctioned  by  Congress,  but 
with  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law  nonethe- 
less. 

Take  two  or  three  of  the  most  recent  cases 
In  1968  Congress,  after  two  years  of  debate. 
pas.sed  Senator  Carl  Hayden's  falling  news- 
paper bill.  President  Nixon  signed  that  bill 
Yet  two  months  ago.  the  san^e  crowd  In  the 
Attorney  General  s  office  who  were  there  when 
they  made  such  a  terriflc  fight  against  the 
bill  and  were  holdover  ClvU  Service  em- 
ployes—  most  of  them  Socialists  at  heart  who 
believe  in  statlsm  and  state  control — sent 
out  letters  to  a  proup  of  50  newspapers,  de- 
manding all  kinds  of  reports  and  statements 
under  threat  of  being  hauled  before  the  Sen- 
ate anti-trust  division  for  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  laws. 

That  law  was  passed  by  Congress.  It  hasn't 
been  repealed.  It  hasn't  been  violated.  And  yet 
these  bureaucratic  lawyers  in  the  Attorney 
General's  offlce  go  right  ahead  and  cause  un- 
mitigated annoyance  and  expense  to  the 
newspaper  Industry,  their  one  object  being  to 
get  the  newspaf>ers  to  agree  to  some  form  of 
government  regulation.  Well,  thank  God. 
most  of  the  newspapers  ignored  the  Justice 
Department. 

FCC    DECREES 

Then  the  FCC  gets  into  the  act  again  by 
issuing  a  decree,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, simply  on  Its  own  volition,  telling  the 
networks  they  must  devote  so  much  time  to 
this  and  so  m>ich  time  to  that  and  so  much 
time  to  public  broadcasts  which  are  put  out 


by  the  NEA.  hardly  a  source  of  unbiased  In- 
formation. And  what  do  the  television  peo- 
ple do?  They  must  comply  or  else.  Now  the 
FCC  had  no  authority  to  make  such  a  deci- 
sion and  thank  God  one  Judge  told  the  FCC 
to  go  Jump  into  the  lake  until  it  got  au- 
thority from  Congress  to  Issue  such  a  de- 
cree. But  that  didn't  stop  the  bureaucrats. 
The  Justice  Department  has  Jumped  onto  the 
agrecmeiit  which  wsks  made  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  wire  serv- 
ices. The  cost  of  the  wire  tolls  was  increased 
and  the  two  conapanles  decided  to  spin  a  day 
and  night  wire  in  order  to  save  money. 

The  irony  of  this  situation  is  that  in  April 
of  l'J70  the  Federai  Communications  Com- 
mis.slon  told  the  two  wire  services  that  they 
would  have  to  do  Just  exactly  what  they  are 
doing  if  they  wanted  to  use  the  services  of 
the  AT&T,  and  the  Commission  Itself  pro- 
posed that  the  two  services  share  the  wire 
with  another  user  simply  as  an  economical 
manner  in  which  to  serve  their  clients.  And 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  entered  Into  an  agreement  positively 
dictated  and  approved  by  the  FCC 

Now  along  comes  the  Justice  Department 
and  says.  "You  can't  do  this  It  Is  a  Tlolation 
of  the  anti-trust  laws" 

Let's  take  the  case  of  tobacco  Tcit  FCC. 
without  the  consent  of  Congress — which  it 
later  obtained — told  the  television  stations 
they  could  not  advertise  cigarettes  Yet  the 
very  same  government  which  the  FCC  rep- 
resents Is  spending  $660,000  000  a  year  to  pro- 
mote, encourage  and  carry  on  the  sale  of  to- 
bacco. This  order  of  the  FCC  Is  clearly  un- 
constitutional unless  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment absolutely  prohibits  the  growing 
and  sale  and  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  its 
products. 

From  the  other  direction,  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment is  subeldlzlng  programs  over  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  network  which 
are  often  planted  to  the  radical  side.  The 
nature  of  this  bias  came  to  light  in  an  "edu- 
cational" TV  attack  on  the  FBI  which  was 
cancelled  from  its  regular  broadcast  slot 
after  J.  Edgar  Hoover  protested  The  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  will  receive  an 
estimated  $35  million  from  the  taxpayers  this 
year,  some  $9  2  million  going  to  PBS.  Why 
shotild  bureaucrats  force  the  taxpayer  to 
underwrite   one-sided    propaganda? 

A  related  case  Involving  abuse  of  the 
regulatory  power  of  the  Federai  Cooi- 
munlcations  Commission  Is  the  Interpreta- 
tion that  has  been  given  the  so-called  "fair- 
ness doctrine  "  A  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  Reuther  brothers  In  1961  urged  that  this 
doctrine,  which  Is  supposed  to  Insure  bal- 
anced programming  be  used  as  a  device  for 
atta<?klr.g  conservative  broadcasters,  most  of 
whom  appe,ir  on  a  local  and  not  a  network 
basis.  Over  the  past  10  years  the  "fairness 
doctrine"  has  repeatedly  been  Invoked 
against  broadcasters  and  station  owners 
whose  views  are  different  from  those  of  the 
coUectlvlsts.  but  has  not  been  Invoked 
against  network  figures  whose  views  are  more 
in  keeping  with  the  Reuther  memorandum 
outlook. 

PRESS    IS     NEXT 

Two  years  ago  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  urged  that  this 
dictatorial  formula  be  used  against  newspa- 
pers as  well  In  an  August  19«9  speech  in 
Dallas,  Tex  .  Kenneth  Cox  of  the  FCC  said 
that  "Congress  could  constitutionally  apply 
counterparts  of  our  equal  time  and  rights  of 
reply  obligations  to  moet  newspapers,  since 
they  move  la.  or  clearly  affect,  interstate  com- 
merce, and  since  the  public  interest  In  their 
providing  their  readers  with  both  sides  of 
important  questions  is  clear" 

Give  these  bureaucrats  the  right  of  regula- 
tion over  the  American  press  and  you  have 
lost  America  to  bureaucratic  statism. 

This  country  was  founded  as  a  republic 
with   a  representative  government,   but  has 


degenerated  Into  a  democracy  run  by  orga- 
nized nUnoritles  the  strongest  of  which  Is 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  Never  In  the  history 
of  man  has  a  democracy  survived  more  than 
200  years,  and  ours  »-ui  not  survive  uiiicss 
we  make  it  a  representative  government  and 
abolish  the  power  of  the  Federal  bureaucrats. 

M(Jst  democracies  have  been  destroyed  by 
centralized  bureaucracies — c>r  at  least  by  the 
rule  of  organized  minorities.  The  newspapers 
of  this  country  owe  it  tc  America  and  to  the 
world  w-  make  sure  that  representative  gov- 
ernment survives  m  this  coujitry— that  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  the  right  of  free  ex- 
pression are  never  destroyed  by  a  bureaucracy 
or  any  minority  group  If  we  prove  here  that 
representative  government  can  work,  then 
freedom  will  spread  to  all  corners  of  the 
world  in  time. 

The  United  6'i.ates  spends  bi.lions  of  dollars 
every  year  to  oppose  Russia  s  determination 
to  Impose  Its  autocratic  rule  of  complete 
domination  on  other  countries  and  to  con- 
trol individual  freedom  Indtistrtal  produc- 
tion, education  and  everything  that  ap- 
proaches freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
expression  Here  in  America  the  bureaucrats 
are  forcing  the  United  States,  step  by  step, 
to  accept  a  system  of  governmerkt  thsi  will 
destroy  free  enterprise,  local  control  of  our 
educational  system  and.  most  Important  of 
all.  the  right  of  free  expression  the  Tunda- 
mental  right  of  liberty  If  the  bureaucrats 
succeed,  freedom  as  w«  know  It  In  America 
will  be  lost — mavbe  forever. 


THE  PERILS  OF  BRJJ^KMANSHIP 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President,  I  incite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  excellent 
editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Oc- 
tober 21  on  the  international  monetary 
and  trade  situation 

Tht  Tribune  editonal  poees  this  ques- 
tion :  Are  we  tottering  on  the  brink  of  a 
round  of  retaliatorj'  econoinic  measures 
that  will   hurt   all   countries? 

On  October  20  we  learned  that  Den- 
mark, long  a  leading  free  trade  advocate, 
had  found  it  nece.ssary  to  Impose  a  10- 
pcrcent  import  surcharge  to  protect  Its 
balance  of  payments.  Analysts  indicate 
that  the  Danish  move  Is  in  large  part  the 
result  of  a  severe  domestic  inflation  and 
was  not  intended  as  retaliation  against 
the  United  States,  a  fact  Denmark's  rep- 
resentatives have  made  clear  to  U.S  offi- 
cials in  Washington  Btrt  Denmark  s 
protective  move  was  necessitated  by  an 
impending  ba!ance-of-payments  crisis, 
and  this  was  exacerbated  by  the  changes 
in  world  currency  values,  and  trade 
flows,  that  have  occurred  since  August  15 
U.S  exports  to  Denmark  were  $227.6 
million  m  1970  A  drop  in  our  exports  be- 
cause they  will  be  10  percent  more  ex- 
pensive will  translate  directly  into  lost 
American  Jobs  This  is  a  small  but  sig- 
nificant example.  It  shows  how  unem- 
ployment can  be  exported  and  how  we. 
too.  can  be  hurt  even  though  UJS  ex- 
ports are  a  small  part  of  U.S   GNP. 

Likewise,  news  reports  on  October  20 
indicated  that  France  had  asked  its  com- 
mon market  partners  to  impose  an  im- 
port surchaige. 

On  October  21  we  learned  that  the 
representatives  of  the  group  of  ten  ma- 
j'^r  monetary  powers  ended  their  3  days 
of  meetings  In  Pans  with  no  solution — 
indeed,  without  having  even  conducts! 
serious  negotiations. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  group  of  10 
will  not  be  until  November  In  the  mean- 
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time  the  crisis  seems  to  deepen.  As  the 
Chicago  Tribune  points  out: 

The  longer  the  stalemate  goes  on.  the  worse 
Europe's  troubles  aire  Uiceiy  to  become  and 
the  more  nicely  Us  recession  is  to  become  a 
world  recession.  That,  lest  we  forget.  Is  what 
hAppened  in  the  1930s. 

It  la  imperative  that  the  current  ui- 
temational  Issues  be  resolved,  exchange 
rates  stabilized,  and  the  surcharge  re- 
moved at,  the  earliest  possible  time. 

There  seem  to  be  several  major  issues 
at  contention.  Most  imporUint  seems  to 
be  ttie  issue  of  gold.  Tiie  French  argue 
that  the  Uruted  States  should  raise  the 
price  of  «old.  and  wUl  not  discuss  upval- 
uing the  franc  until  we  do  United  States 
negotiators  seem  reluctant  even  to  con- 
sider such  a  change,  even  though  many 
economists  have  recommended  it,  and 
influential  Members  of  Congretis  have  ex- 
pressed support  for  it. 

Another  major  issue  is  the  nature  of 
the  trade  changes  tlie  United  States  must 
have  before  removing  the  import  sur- 
cliarge  We  appear  to  not  yet  have  speci- 
fied to  our  trade  partners  what  it  is  we 
wail!..  Tills  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to 
settlement,  and  should  be  intensively 
considered. 

As  each  day  goes  by  we  come  closer  to 
a  very  serious  international  economic 
crisis  that  would  profoimdly  aflect  the 
U.S.  relationships  wiiii  lus  oldest  and 
best  international  allies.  I  trust  tliat 
these  allies  will  promptly  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary,  and  which  they  must 
realize  are  fair  and  reasonable  to  meet 
the  critical  situation  faced  by  the  United 
States.  Many  leading  figures  in  foreign 
countries  have  told  me  that  the  actions 
taken  by  President  Nixon  on  August  15 
were  long  overdue  and  were  proper  and 
riKht  under  the  circumstances.  Necessary 
adjustments  to  these  new  conditions 
should  be  made  promptly, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk   Perils   of   Brinkmanship 

There  Is  no  longer  much  doubt  that  Europe, 
Canada  and  Japan  are  experiencing  a  busl- 
ne.se  slump  and  that  the  measures  President 
Nixon  has  taken  to  restrict  American  imports 
bAve  aggravated  their  problems.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  this  will  strengthen  our  bar- 
gaining txMltlon  or  lead  to  retaliation. 

Logically,  perhaps,  It  should  do  the  former. 
Foreign  trade  Is  vsistly  more  important  to 
the  economies  of  other  Industrial  countries 
than  It  Is  to  ours:  after  all.  only  about  4  per 
cent  of  our  output  Is  destined  for  export, 
compared  with  25  per  cent  of  Germany's. 
You  might  think  they  would  all  be  willing 
to  make  substantial  monetary  and  trade  con- 
cessions In  order  U:  appease  us  as  Japan  has 
done. 

But  logic  doesn't  always  guvern  Interna- 
tional affairs  (as  the  United  Nations  has 
amply  demonstrated!  And  as  the  stalemate 
continues,  the  signs  of  retaliation  grow  Den- 
mark has  responded  to  the  Nixon  moves  by 
announcing  that  It  will  slap  on  a  10  per  cent 
tariff  surcharge  of  Its  own.  Prance,  In  turn, 
baa  called  up<::<n  Its  Common  Market  col- 
leagues to  Impose  a  IS  per  cent  customs 
barrier  against  Imports  from  the  United 
States. 

Are  they  bluffing,  hoping  that  the  United 
States  will  modify  Ita  demands?  Maybe  so,  to 
some  extent  This  is  part  of  the  poker  game 
of  diplomacy.  The  trouble  Is  that  while  the 


statesmen  may  be  blufBng.  the  economic  st*- 
tlstlc-s  are  not  The  longer  the  stalemate  goes 
on,  the  worse  Europe  s  trotibles  are  likely  to 
become  and  the  more  likely  Its  recession  la 
to  become  &  world  recession  That,  lest  we 
forget.  Is  what  happened  in  the  1930r 

Mr  Nixon  probably  had  no  choice  but  to 
do  what  he  did.  given  the  threatening  mone- 
tary crisis  (hat  built  up  during  the  .summer. 
But  there  l.i  a  dangerous  feeling  on  the  part 
of  some  industries  and  some  unions  that  pro- 
tectionism enables  us  to  hold  off  foreign  com- 
petition while  allowing  inflation  to  resume 
at  home,  thus  presumably  providing  the  best 
of  both  worlds  It  would  be  a  shame  to  be  so 
blinded  by  this  mi.sroncepllon  as  to  miss 
realizing  that  the  real  solution  is  almost  in 
our  grasp 

Europe's  recent  troubles  have  been  marked 
by  accelerating  inflation.  Prices  have  risen 
faster  thruo.it  Western  Europe  this  year  than 
they  have  In  the  United  States,  thanks  to 
the  NUon  ailmiiilslratlon's  success  In  hold- 
ing Inflation  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1971  down  to  4.4  per  cent. 

Aiut  conforming  to  the  usual  pattern,  ris- 
ing prices  have  brought  rising  unemployment 
In  Europe — especially  In  Britain  and  Sweden. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  logic.  Our  real 
trump  card  Is  not  the  power  to  threaten, 
twist  arms  and  cajole.  It  Is  the  power  to  keep 
our  rate  of  inflation  below  that  of  our  com- 
petitors. If  we  can  do  this,  the  balance  of 
world  trade  will  grad.ially  shift  back  In  our 
favor  without  surcharges,  quotas  or  other 
gimmicks.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  bring  on 
a  worldwide  recession  thru  our  efforts  to 
blast  our  way  out  of  what  has.  In  fact,  been 
a  relatively  minor  recession  at  home. 


IMPORTATION  OF  RHODESIAN 
CHROME  ORE 

Mr  MrGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times  of  October  15 
contains  an  article  assessing  the  impact 
of  a  vote  2  weeks  ago  by  the  Senate  to 
permit  the  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  ore  despite  a  United  Nations  em- 
bargo on  that  country. 

The  article  entitled  "Rhodesia  Sees 
Hand  Bolstered  by  U.S.  Senate  Move  on 
Chrome,"  and  written  by  Paul  Hofmann, 
explores  the  detrimental  Impact  our  ac- 
tion could  have  on  the  delicate  negotia- 
tions now  being  held  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  Rhodesian  Government. 

The  Senate  amendment  removing  the 
President's  authority  to  ban  importation 
of  Rhodesian  chrome  has  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered by  a  Senate-Hou.se  conference 
committee  on  the  military  procurement 
bill.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  close 
scrutiny  be  given  to  this  article  prior  to 
the  convening  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Hof- 
manns  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rhodesia     Sces     Hand     Bolstcrcd     bt     U.S. 
Senate  Move  on  Chroux 

(  By  Paul  Hofmann) 

8AI.ISBURT,  Rhodesia.— The  vote  last  week 
by  the  United  States  Senate  to  permit  the 
Importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome  despite  a 
United  Nations  embargo  Is  felt  here  to  have 
strengthened  the  hand  of  Prime  Minister  Ian 
D.  Smith  in  the  present  delicate  stage  of 
his   contacts   with   the   British    Government. 

Liberal  foreign  residents  say  that  Rhodesia 
is  now  at  a  crossroads — either  her  white  lead- 
ers may  promise  London,  in  general  terms, 
to  bring  about  African  majority  rule  In  30 
years  or  so  In  return  for  recognition,  or  the 
country  may  drift  completely  Into  the  orbit 


of  South  Africa  and  adopt  ever  more  strin- 
gent apartheid  patterns. 

Blacks  outnumber  the  250,000  whites  la 
this  former  British  colony  20  to  1. 

DEVELOPMENTS    EXPECTED 

Spokesmen  for  the  white  Government  de- 
clare that  the  moves  on  Rhodesian  matters 
In  the  United  States  Congress  "are  symp- 
tomatic— they  show  Increasing  sympathy  for 
us."  The  officials  appear  convinced  that  Mr. 
Smith  stands  to  gain  even  II  American  Im- 
porters are  not  able  to  buy  chrome  ore  di- 
rectly  from   Rhodesia  soon. 

The  Senate  amendment  removing  the  Pres- 
ident's authority  to  ban  importation  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  will  be  considered  In  the 
next  few  weeks  by  Senate-House  conferees 
when  the  military  procurement  bill  goes  to 
conference. 

Neither  Mr.  Smith  nor  any  other  official  will 
discuss  the  negotiations  with  London,  aimed 
at  settling  the  dispute  over  Rhodesia's 
unilateral   declaration  of  Independence. 

The  rebellion  by  Rhodesia's  white  rulers 
will  tie  six  years  old  on  November  11.  Impor- 
tant— perhaps  decisive — developments  are 
expected  here  around  that  date. 

The  House  of  Commons  In  London  Is  due 
to  debate  on  or  about  the  anniversary 
whether  Britain  should  continue  her  trade 
blockade  against  Rhodesia.  It  Is  thought  here 
that  Lord  Goodman,  the  jurist  who  has  been 
conducting  the  negotiations  for  London,  will 
arrive  In  Salisbury  soon  on  his  fourth  visit 
this  year.  If  he  reaches  preliminary  agree- 
ment with  Mr  Smith,  a  trip  to  Rhodesia  by 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Alec  Doug- 
las-Home, next  month  Is  considered  likely. 

Many  British  or  British-descended  settlers 
undoubtedly  would  like  peace  with  the  old 
country,  but  they  stress  that  Rhodesia  Isn't 
really  In  a  hurry.  The  white  leadership  In- 
sists that  production  Is  booming  at  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  4.3  per  cent. 

True,  the  economic  sanctions  Imposed  by 
the  United  Nations  five  years  ago  have  gravely 
depleted  Rhodesia's  foreign  currency  reserves 
and  forced  the  country  to  curtail  Imports. 
However,  visitors  find  to  their  surprise  that 
there  seem  to  be  no  significant  shortages  of 
consumer  goods.  Rbodesians  proudly  point 
out  that  the  siege  mentality  spurred  the 
country  to  develop  many  new  Industries,  In- 
cluding the  manufacture  of  "trendy"  clothes. 

IMMIGRANTS    KEEP    COMING 

An  American  expert  who  recently  visited 
Rhodesian  mines  reported;  "They  have  new 
computers  and  other  sophisticated  equip- 
ment. They  don't  even  bother  taking  off  the 
United  States  labels." 

Oil  and  other  vital  supplies  are  reaching 
here  by  way  of  South  Africa  and  Mozam- 
bique, the  Portuguese  possession  adjoining 
Rhodesia.  Rhodesian  chrome  ore,  an  Impor- 
tant earner  of  foreign  currency.  Is  exported 
by  circuitous  channels  and  some  of  It  Is  be- 
lieved to  end  up  In  the  United  States  at  siz- 
able markups. 

Rhodesia  keeps  wooing — and  getting — 
white  Immigrants  while  unemployment 
among  the  masses  of  unskilled  Africans  Is 
hlgn. 

Black  guerrilla  activity  has  Ijeen  going  on 
for  years  in  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  mil- 
itant black  Rhodeslans  who  are  exiled  In 
neighboring  Zambia  are  reported  to  be  deeply 
spilt  along  tribal  lines. 


THE    ART    OB^    FREEDOM— ADDRESS 
BY   SENATOR    HANSEN 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
on  October  20,  1971,  Members  in  attend- 
ance at  tlie  Senate  Prayer  Breakfast  were 
privileged  to  hear  a  mo.st  excellent  dis- 
sertation on  the  "Art  of  Freedom'  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Senator  Hansen  points  out  that  liberty  is 
fragile,  that  it  does  not  stand  alone  as 
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an  absolute  right  because  freedom  cannot 
be  achieved  without  responsibilities  and 
obligations. 

In  order  that  others  may  share  this 
worthwhile  and  well  researched  state- 
ment. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Art  or  Freedom 
"Where  the  ^Irlt  of  the  Lord  Is,  there  Is 
liberty." 

These  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  have  a 
special  relevance  for  us  today;  they  touch 
upon  one  of  the  most  vital  Issues  of  our 
time — the  place  of  liberty,  of  freedom,  of 
liberation. 

No  word  has  been  more  often  and  more 
loudly  Invoked  In  our  troubled  century  than 
liberty.  The  heritage  of  1776  has  become  the 
slogan  and  rallying  cry  of  half  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  in  many  cases,  the  appeal 
to  liberty  has  become  a  mask  for  license. 

"O  liberty, "  cried  Madame  Roland  as  she 
mounted  the  scaffold  of  the  guillotine: 

"How  many  crimes  are  committed  In  thy 
name." 

The  history  of  the  nations  since  that  time 
tends  only  to  confirm  that  Judgment.  It  has 
become  Increasingly  clear  that  liberty  In  and 
of  Itself,  apart  from  responsibility,  apart  from 
some  sense  of  purpose,  direction,  and  con- 
straint, too  easily  degenerates  into  anarchy, 
the  seed-bed  of  tyranny. 

We  see  this  in  every  realm  of  life;  The 
political  and  social,  the  economic,  and  the 
moral. 

What  is  called  for,  then,  is  a  context  for 
liberty,  which  gives  meaning  to  freedom, 
which  asks  "free  for  what?"  as  well  as  ".  .  . 
from  what?" 

This  is  precisely  what  Is  suggested  In  the 
text  from  St.  Paul. 

He  Is  speaking  of  that  liberty  which  be- 
longs to  the  Christian,  his  freedom  from  the 
Jewish  law  and  Its  Innumerable  obligations, 
the  freedom  of  faith  In  the  risen  Christ 
whose  spirit  Is  a  real  and  present  help,  coun- 
selor, and  guide. 

Where  that  spirit  Is  to  be  found,  there,  he 
declares.  Is  true  liberty. 

"What  Is  liberty."  asked  Edmund  Burke, 
"without  wisdom,  and  without  virtue?  It  Is 
the  greatest  of  all  pyosslble  evils;  for  It  Is 
folly,  vice,  and  madness,  without  tuition  or 
restraint." 

In  short.  It  Is  liberty  in  the  absence  of 
"the  spirit  of  the  Lord." 

With  good  reason.  Otto  Kahn.  speaking  In 
1918,  could  declare  that  "liberty  ha.s  been 
wounded  In  the  house  of  Its  friends'  -  and 
never  more  deeply  wounded,  we  might  add, 
than  in  our  own  troubled  times. 

In  another  place,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  "the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  "  a 
liberty  which  he  carefully  defines  In  the  con- 
text of  the  Christian  community — Its  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations. 

"Use  not  liberty."  he  counsels,  "for  an 
occasion  to  the  flesh."  And,  again,  use  not 
your  liberty  "as  a  cloak  of  maliciousness." 

And,  yet  again,  "take  heed  lest  by  any 
means  this  liberty  of  yours  become  a  stum- 
bling block  to  them  that  are  weak." 

Clearly,  Paul — who  has  gloried  In  "our 
liberty  which  we  have  In  Christ  Jesus",  a 
freedom  from  forms  of  bondage,  all  things 
that  would  enslave  the  conscience — Is  pro- 
foundly aware  of  how  Ill>erty  may  be  abused. 
He  therefore  summons  men  and  women  to 
use  their  freedom  In  Christ  with  compas- 
sion, prudence,  and  restraint. 

Here  Is  liberty  deeply  rooted  and  wisely 
directed  by  the  power  of  the  spirit:  here  is 
liberty.  Indeed 

A  contemporary  writer,  W   A.  Peterson,  has 
spoken  of  "the  art  of  freedom"  as  that  which 
"makes  life  on  earth  worth  while." 
In  portraying  freedom  as  an  art,  he  does 


not   neglect  Its  status  as  a  gift — the  gift  of 
God  to  all  who  will  accept  it. 

Every  art  Is  characterized  by  some  form  of 
dlsclipUne — whether  painting  or  muBlc  or 
drama — some  demand  made  upon  the  per- 
(ion.  which  he  must  meet  If  he  Is  to  exercise 
that  art  freely  and  creatively 

So.  too.  with  liberty — a  deeply  personal 
art  which  Is  the  birthright  of  every  child  of 
God. 

Indeed,  we  CAn  think  of  It  as  Invitation  to 
be  creative,  especially  mindful  of  the  Innu- 
merable forms  of  the  arts — to  paint,  to  sing, 
to  carve,  to  wTlte,  to  build,  according  to  the 
heart's  desire,  to  express  our  own  unique 
creativity. 

FYeedom  Is  the  right  to  be  yourself,  to 
make  mistakes,  to  fall,  and  to  try  again,  con- 
scious that  no  failure  is  final. 

Under  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God, 
we  are  always  given  yet  another  chance; 
there  Is  always  ground  for  hope  and  re- 
newal— In  men  and  In  Institutions. 

In  the  light  of  that  same  Godward  vi- 
sion, freedom  Is  ours  here  and  now  What 
we  do  with  It  Is  up  to  us.  We  are  free  to 
aim  at  the  highest  goals  and  noblest  aspira- 
tions, or  not — as  we  will. 

Freedom  is  an  open  door,  beckoning  us  to 
new  opportunities,  but  tee  must  walk  tlirough 
It. 

It  Is  a  ladder,  but  we  must  climb  It.  True 
freedom  lacks  any  element  of  coercion. 

Contrary  to  much  misunderstanding  In 
the  modern  world.  Freedom  does  not  mean 
that  you  can  do  whatever  you  please. 

It  does  mean  that  nothing  can  hold  men 
back  from  striving  to  realize  their  finest 
Ideals  and  Eisplratlons. 

Freedom— for  Paul  and.  Indeed,  through- 
out the  scriptures — Is  a  gift,  an  art,  and  a 
blessing — a  blessing  because  It  Is  an  opportu- 
nity to  dedicate  our  lives  to  the  service  of 
others. 

If  freedom  Is  more  than  an  empty  concept, 
the  fruits  of  freedom  must  derive  from  and 
depend  upon  the  thoughts.  Ideas,  and  Ideals 
of  men  and  women.  You  and  I  must  give 
freedom  its  Incarnation  In  our  own  dally 
lives  and  In  the  world  of  public  affairs 

Freedom  Is  a  wide  horizon  gleaming  with 
promise:  It  Is  the  key  to  an  Inspiring  future 
In  truth,  the  only  shackles  we  must  break 
are  tcithin,  the  Interior  shackles  with  which 
we  often  bind  ourselves — shackles  of  fear,  of 
prejudice,  and  of  self-interest  We  practice 
the  art  of  freedom  when,  breaking  those 
shackles,  we  make  the  most  of  all  that  free- 
dom offers. 

FYeedom  so  conceived  Is  the  gracious  gift 
of  CJod,  available  for  our  acceptance  and 
reverent  use. 

It  Is  the  foundation  of  American  Democ- 
racy and,  lnde«l,  of  all  human  community 
for  It  witnesses  to  the  creative  F>ower  of  God 
In  man. 

We  who  are  gathered  here  for  this  prayer 
breakfast  are  particularly  aware  of  the  bless- 
ing and  burden  whic'j  comes  with  the  gift 
of  freedom. 

May  our  common  prayer  be  for  greater 
liberty  and  wiser  use — that  Ui)erty  which 
comes  as  the  Inescapable  companion  of  the 
spirit  whose  guiding  presence  we  strek  both 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  nation. 

So  may  we  say,  with  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  of  James 

"Who  so  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of 
liberty,  and  contlnueth  therein  .  .  .  shall  be 
blessed  " 


No  261  leg — Vote  on  amendment  No. 
450  to  S  215  to  require  that  the  delegates 
to  a  constitutional  convention  approve 
proposed  amendments  by  a  two-thirds 
majority — "aye": 

No  262  leg  —Final  passage  of  S.  215,  a 
bill  to  provide  procedures  for  calling  con- 
stitutional conventions  for  proposmg 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Urut-ed  States — "aye ', 

No.  263  leg  —Pinal  pa&sage  of  S.  748.  a 
bill  to  authorize  payment  and  appropria- 
tions of  the  second  and  third  mstail- 
menU':  of  the  United  Stat*?  contributions 
to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank— 
"nay  ': 

No  263  leg— Final  passage  of  S  2010, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  increased  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  m  the  Interna- 
tional Develc^ment  .Ajisociatic«i — "nay." 

Mr  President,  I  ask  that  the  perma- 
nent Record  reflect  my  position  on  these 
votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Wilhout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    POSITION    ON 
VOTES 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 19  and  20,  1971,  because  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  from  the  Senate  due  to 
a  death  in  my  family.  I  missed  several 
record  votes.  I  would  like  to  make  my 
position  knowTi  at  this  time.  If  present  I 
would  have  voted  as  follows: 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  ORGAKIZED 
CRIME  PROGRAM  AND  THE  OR- 
GANIZED CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OP 
1970  AND  TITLE  ID  OF  THE  1968 
CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  on 
January  15.  1969.  along  with  the  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna  'Mr  Ervini  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
Hruska^  I  Introduced  S  30  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  Support 
for  this  measure  was  later  obtained  from 
the  administration  and  after  nearly  a 
year  long  difBcuIt  le^'islative  battle  the 
bill  became  Public  Law  91-452  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1970. 

Attorney  General  MtchelJ  made  a 
significant  address  before  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association 
Conveiition  m  Philadelphia  on  'Wednes- 
day of  last  week,  just  about  a  year  since 
the  enactment  of  S  30  It  was  a  rejxirt  on 
the  status  of  the  Federal  effort  now  being 
made  against  organized  crime  and  the 
key  role  now  being  played  in  that  effort 
by  both  S  30  and  title  III  on  wiretapping 
of  the  1968  Crime  Act,  which  I  also  spon- 
sored. I  note  that  S  30  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  record  vote  of  73  to  1  and  tl'iat  a 
motion  to  strike  title  III  from  the  1968 
act  failed  to  carry  by  a  vote  of  68  to  12 
The  wisdom  of  the  Senate  in  these  two 
votes  is  now  being  indicated  m  practice. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  seldom  that  an 
individual  is  privileged  to  see  successful 
results  mature  ^o  quickly  from  his  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  hand  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  forces  of  crime 
and  corruption.  I  am  heartened  by  the 
Attorney  Greneral's  report  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s : 

The  Wab  on   Organ  izec   Crime  and 

corevption 

An   address   by  John  N    Mitchell.   Attorney 

General  of  the  United  Stat-es) 
Today  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  orga- 
nized crime  and  Its  handmaiden,  ofBclal  cor- 
ruption. More  especially.  I  want  to  talk  about 
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what  President  Nixon's  Administration  has 
done  about  It. 

Let  me  set  a  framework  for  my  remarks 
by  discussing  the  relationship  t>etween  orga- 
nized crime  and  official  corruption,  on  the 
one  band,  and  society  as  a  whole,  on  the 
other. 

Sonae  opponents  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion hav*>  said  that  our  firm  enforcement 
against  crime  Is  going  at  the  problem  from 
the  wrong  end.  They  say  we  will  always  have 
crime  until  we  clean  up  the  environment 
that  breeds  it — poverty,  the  ghettos,  urban 
blight. 

I  will  not  pursue  this  Issue  today,  except  to 
say  that  the  problem  is  being  tackled  from 
both  ends  by  the  Nixon  Administration,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Justice.  Our  Civil 
Rights  Division  and  out  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  have  made  remarkable  progress 
In  furthering  the  rights  and  opportunities 
of  minorities  Our  Land  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Division  Is  taking  vigorous  action 
agalnjst  polluters  and  is  working  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  environment. 

At  th3  same  time,  I'm  sure  you'll  agree 
that  Justice  is  that  department  primarily 
responsible  for  approaching  the  crime  prob- 
lem at  the  enforcement  end.  And  the  point 
I  wish  to  make  is  that  a  substantial  part  of 
Federal  crime  is  represented  by  organized 
racketeering  and  oCQclal  corruption,  and  that 
these  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  contro- 
versy I  Just  mentioned. 

Unlike  street  crime,  they  cannot  be  said 
to  derive  from  poverty  or  prejudice.  The 
kings  of  the  underworld  live  in  wealth,  and 
have  for  generations.  The  wealth  of  their 
political  accomplices  is  determined  by  the 
price  at  which  they  are  willing  to  sell  them- 
selves. 

So  the  sympathetic  picture  of  the  Jean 
Valjean  whom  hunger  drove  to  steal  a  loaf 
of  bread  does  not  apply  to  these  criminals. 
They  do  not  lack  the  basic  advantages  of  life. 
All  they  lack  is  principle.  And  I  therefore 
have  small  patience  with  those  who  fault 
Justice  for  taking  a  hard  line  on  crooks. 

There  is.  however,  one  very  deflnlte  rela- 
tionship between  organized  crime  and  the 
people  of  our  inner  cities.  These  people  are 
the  main  victims  of  the  racketeers — the 
bookmakers  and  the  numbers  men.  the  nar- 
cotics traffickers  and  the  loan  sharks.  Those 
people  are  also  the  main  victims  of  corrupt 
officials — those  who  use  public  funds  to  line 
their  own  pockets  rather  than  to  clean  up 
the  city — those  who  take  bribes  to  look  the 
other  way  while  the  gangsters  prey  on  the 
public.  After  the  1967  ghetto  riots  In  New- 
ark, the  New  Jersey  grand  Jury  reported  that 
one  of  their  causes  was  "the  all-pervasive 
atmosphere  of  corruption."  Minority  leaders, 
including  some  representing  the  most  mili- 
tant groups,  have  declared  that  stopping  the 
racketeers  and  grafters  is  one  of  the  key 
steps  in  cleaning  up  the  Inner  cities. 

Thus  my  second  point  Is  that  In  tackling 
Federal  crime  from  the  enforcement  end,  we 
are  at  the  same  time  tackling  It  from  the  end 
of  social  betterment.  As  Richard  Nixon  said 
In  1968,  "Organized  crime  Is  the  tapeworm 
of  the  American  society."  In  liquidating  the 
problems  of  the  Inner  cities,  one  of  the  key 
steps  Is  to  liquidate  organized  crime  and  cor- 
ruption. In  many  of  the  most  blighted  Amer- 
ican cities,  a  successful  attack  on  official  cor- 
ruption will  open  the  way  to  elect  public  of- 
flclals — often  from  the  ranks  of  the  minori- 
ties themselves — who  are  dedicated  to  solv- 
ing problems  rather  than  to  feathering  their 
own  nests. 

In  this  connection  it  Is  significant  that  the 
old  Jersey  City  niachlne  which  produced  the 
officials  convicted  of  betraying  their  public 
trust  has  been  thrown  Into  political  disar- 
ray. Exposure  of  corruption  has  cost  It  large 
segment«  of  traditional  support,  and  it  is 
flghtlng  an  uphill  battle  against  the  reform 
candidate  in  the  forthcoming  mayoralty  elec- 
tion. 

So  to  thoae  who  say  that  crime  must  b« 


fought  through  social  improvement,  my  an- 
swer is  that  the  wa,-  against  organized  crime 
and  corruption  is  d.ilug  Just  that.  I'm  proud 
to  say  that  in  my  belief,  the  Federal  crack- 
down on  racketeers  and  grafters  Is  not  only 
an  enforcement  duly,  It  Is  a  social  crusade. 

In  fact,  It  has  been  my  observation  that 
newspaper  editors  are  often  the  first  to  agree 
with  this  concept.  You  are  critically  aware 
of  the  toll  which  corruption  can  take  In  your 
home  towns.  The  eyes  of  the  press  are  Just  as 
Important  to  the  public  safety  as  the  eyes  of 
law  enforcers,  and  sometimes  they  are  even 
more  effective. 

The  press  Is  frequently  the  first  to  suspect 
corruption,  and  It  may  have  to  crusade  long 
and  loudly  before  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment will  bring  the  wrongdoers  to  Justice, 
To  give  only  one  example,  for  years  New 
Jersey  newspapers  cried  corruption  before  a 
new  State  Administration  and  a  new  Fed- 
eral Administration  came  in  and  prosecuted. 

Others  of  you  have  also  gone  through  this 
kind  of  experience.  And  while  you  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  facts  in  your  own 
city.  I  hope  that  in  the  next  few  minutes  I 
may  be  able  to  give  you  a  better  picture  of 
the  war  against  racketeering  and  corruption 
across  the  nation. 

As  early  as  1967  a  national  crime  commis- 
sion warned  that  organized  crime  "Is  dedi- 
cated to  subverting  not  only  American  in- 
stitutions, but  the  very  decency  and  Integrity 
that  are  the  most  cherished  attributes  of  a 
free  society."  An  Attorney  General  called 
organized  crime  "nothing  less  than  a  guer- 
rilla warfare  against  society."  Yet  his  suc- 
cessor called  It  a  "tiny  part"  of  the  crime 
picture  in  the  United  States,  and  refused 
to  use  the  weapon  of  court-authorized  wire- 
tapping that  Congress  provided  in  1968  to 
help  fight  it. 

When  Richard  Nixon  became  President  in 
January  1969  he  launched  an  all-out  war  on 
organized  crime. 

He  immediately  sanctioned  the  use  of 
court-authorized  wiretapping  to  penetrate 
the  illegal  and  secret  operations  of  the  rack- 
eteers. 

He  asked  for  and  received  from  Congress 
added  funds  that  permitted  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  investigators  and  in  U.S.  Attorneys' 
staffs. 

He  asked  for  and  got  from  Congress  an 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  which,  among 
other  things,  facilitated  the  protection  and 
Immunity  of  witnesses  and  broadened  the 
Federal  Government's  Jurisdiction  in  illegal 
gambling  cases. 

He  established  the  National  Council  on 
Organized  Crime,  consisting  of  the  heads  of 
all  appropriate  Federal  departments,  to  focus 
the  capabilities  of  those  departments  on 
racket  investigation. 

Along  with  this  National  Council,  the 
strike  force  program  was  greatly  expanded 
and  placed  on  a  permanent  footing.  Today, 
In  17  major  cities  where  we  know  organized 
crime  is  operating,  we  have  established  a 
strike  force  team  which  applies  the  various 
skills  and  enforcement  Jurisdictions  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
FBI,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
others.  Through  this  method,  information 
from  the  various  Intelligence  agencies  Is 
centralized  in  an  efficient.  Inclusive  system. 
We  plan  to  establish  still  more  strike  forces 
In  the  future,  and  not  long  ago  we  set  up 
an  18th  strike  force  in  Washington.  DC. 
to  work  against  efforts  of  organized  crime 
to  infiltrate  legitimate  business  around  the 
country. 

So  we  had  more  funds,  bigger  staff,  better 
legal  weapons,  and  above  all.  concerned  and 
active  leadership.  What  have  been  the  re- 
sults in  nearly  three  years?  First,  what  about 
wlretapplng^has  It  been  effective? 

In  the  1969  and  1970  calendar  years  the 
Foderal  Government  Installed  203  oourt- 
authorized  wiretaps  which  resulted  In  752 
arrests — nearly  four  per  tap. 


The  year  1971  to  date  is  included  in  a  re- 
port on  FBI  wiretaps  alone,  showing  that  In 
less  than  three  years,  approximately  350 
court-authorized  wiretaps  resulted  In  more 
than  1.500  arrests.  Due  to  the  long  time  lag 
before  many  courts  can  hear  these  cases,  we 
have  no  true  correlation  as  yet  between  wire- 
taps and  convictions,  but  to  date  more  than 
170  convictions  have  resulted  from  the  FBI 
wiretaps  alone.  In  many  cases  these  are  the 
leaders  of  the  underworld  "families"  In 
various  cities,  so  the  effect  on  organized 
crime  is  far  more  devastating  than  the  figures 
reveal. 

Last  January  the  organized  crime  boes  of 
New  Jersey  and  45  co-defendants  pled  guilty 
to  Federal  gambling  conspiracy  charges  when 
they  heard  their  voices  played  back  to  them 
on  the  wiretap  tapes. 

Last  February,  as  a  result  of  careful  in- 
filtration of  drug  trafficking  operations  In  a 
number  of  organized  crime  families,  and 
evidence  from  12  court-authorized  wiretaps. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
made  slmviltaneous  raids  in  seven  cities. 
Known  as  Operation  Flanker,  this  was  the 
largest  action  on  record  against  organized 
crime  heroin  traffickers,  and  has  so  far 
brought  162  arrests. 

Last  June  a  major  Illegal  txjokmaklng 
operation  In  Miami  was  broken  up  with  the 
conviction  of  its  leaders  on  Federal  wiretap 
evidence.  One  of  them  admitted  with  regard 
to  wiretapping:  "You  can't  work  without  a 
telephone  .  .  .  Federal  wiretaps  are  going  to 
put   us  all   out   of  business." 

Next,  what  about  the  new  legal  weapons  in 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970 — 
such  as  protection  of  witnesses  and  new  antl- 
gambllng  weapons? 

In  1965  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach  testified  that  the  Federal  effort 
against  organized  crime  had  lost  25  Inform- 
ants within  four  years  through  murder, 
threats  or  bribery.  Today,  largely  through 
provisions  In  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act,  I  can  report  that  we  have  assisted  ap- 
proximately 100  key  witnesses  whose  testi- 
mony has  been  vital  In  bringing  organized 
criminals  to  Justice.  We  have  relocated  many 
of  them  In  new  Jobs  under  aasumed  names, 
and   not   one  of  these  has  l)een   lost. 

I  might  add  that  the  business  commu- 
nity, working  with  us  through  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  ex- 
tremely cooperative  In  providing  Jobs  that 
are  the  key  to  relocating  witnesses  and  their 
families  under  new  identities. 

The  same  success  has  resulted  from  the 
1970  provision  further  extending  Federal 
Jurisdiction  In  Illegal  gambling  cases.  Two 
weeks  after  the  law  was  passed  the  F^I  had 
gathered  enough  evidence  to  sma.sh  a  series 
of  major  gambling  operations  In  Newark  and 
here  In  Philadelphia.  Since  then  FBI  agents 
have  arrested  more  than  1.000  gambling  fig- 
ures under  this  new  legislation.  One  under- 
world leader  Is  said  to  have  retired  recently 
with  the  complaint  that  because  of  the  new 
laws  the  heyday  of  Illegal  gambling  Is  over. 

So  It  Is  obvious  that  these  new  enforce- 
ment weapons,  executed  under  new  leader- 
ship, have  made  deep  Inroads  Into  the  crim- 
inal community.  The  number  of  organized 
crime  and  gambling  figures  convicted  as  a  re- 
sult of  FBI  Investigations  was  281  during 
fiscal  1968.  but  by  fiscal  1971  this  annual  fig- 
ure had  Jumped  to  631.  The  total  who  were 
convicted  through  the  1969.  '70  and  '71  fiscal 
years  from  FBI  Investigations  Is  more  than 
1,400.  Also,  2,100  more  organized  crime  de- 
fendants are  In  various  stages  of  prosecution 
as  a  result  of  FBI  Investigations  In  this  same 
period 

Further,  the  rate  of  convictions  In  fiscal 
1972  Is  already  running  well  ahead  of  last 
year's  rate.  I  should  add  that  the  FBI  figures 
do  not  include,  of  course,  the  results  of 
arrests  by  a  number  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  the  Secret  Service  and  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Service. 
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Even  so,  the  FBI  figures  are  Impressive 
when  it  is  noted  that  In  1967  the  national 
crime  commission  estimated  that  there  were 
"6.000  or  more  members  of  organized  crime's 
core  group."  I  do  not  .say  that  we  have 
convicted  or  indicated  3.500  of  this  5,000, 
because  many  of  those  brought  under  pros- 
ecution would  not  l>e  classified  as  actual 
"members  of  organized  crime's  core  groups." 
But  I  do  believe  these  figures  give  some  gauge 
Of  the  type  of  damage  being  dealt  to  the 
crime  syndicates. 

Even  more  revealing  is  the  condition  of  the 
organization's  top  leaders.  Our  Criminal  Di- 
vision reports  that  convictions  of  high 
echelon  figures  in  organized  crime  syndi- 
cates have  Increased  from  23  In  fiscal  1968  to 
61  in  fiscal  1971.  with  a  total  of  123  In  the 
past  three  fiscal  years. 

In  New  York  City,  where  there  are  five  or- 
ganized crime  "families",  four  of  the  five 
bosses  or  acting  bosses  have  either  been  In- 
dicted or  convicted,  and  so  have  the  heads 
of  the  two  existing  subfactlons. 

In  Chicago,  nine  out  of  the  13  top  gang- 
land leaders  have  been  brought  under  the 
processes  of  Justice,  and  for  months  the 
top  spot  has  gone  begging.  One  explanation 
Is  that  the  three  possible  contenders  feel 
that  the  Job  Is  a  sure  ticket  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. 

In  New  England,  the  top  leadership  is  prac- 
tically decimated.  Of  nine  leaders  who  have 
been  Identified,  two  are  on  death  row  and 
three — Including   the   boss— are    In   prison. 

Here  in  Philadelphia,  the  boss  Is  in  Jail  and 
the  acting  boss  is  under  indictment. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  telling  exam- 
ples, but  they  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones. 
If  it  Is  true  that  organized  crime  operates 
like  a  business,  let  me  ask  you  how  many 
of  your  businesses  could  operate  profitably 
for  very  long  with  vacant  desks  where,  say. 
your  publisher,  your  editor  and  your  advertis- 
ing manager  ought  to  be? 

From  the  evidence  we  have,  we  are  rock- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  criminal  empire, 
and  we  are  doing  our  best  to  put  it  completely 
out  of  business.  And  the  sooner  the  remain- 
ing criminal  bosses  get  the  message  and  get 
out  of  the  rackets,  the  better  It  will  be 
for  them  and  f<.r  the  country. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we 
are  attacking  the  gangsters  on  still  another 
front — the  officials  that  they  have  corrupted 
In  order  to  carry  on  their  evil  business  In 
a  little  less  than  three  years  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  obtained  Indictments  or  con- 
victions of  more  than  170  state  and  local  offi- 
cials or  former  officials  on  Federal  charges  or 
on  state  charges  based  on  Federal  informa- 
tion. This  figure  includes  only  those  offenses 
connected  with  organized  crime,  or  those 
charges  that  appear  to  link  the  defendant 
with  organized  crime  The  figure  does  not  in- 
clude charges  of  Income  tax  eva-ston  In  cases 
Where  we  suspect  the  income  was  derived 
from  organized  crime  sources  Altogether, 
these  170  or  so  Individuals  represent  officials 
of  21  cities.  12  counties,  and  five  states  They 
range  from  positions  of  Judgeships  to  state 
elective  officers,  from  mayors  to  councUmen. 
from  law  enforcement  officers  to  purchasing 
agents. 

I  take  no  pleasure  in  recounting  for  you 
this  catalog  of  accused  or  convicted  betray- 
ers of  the  public  trust.  Such  corruption  of 
public  officials  must  sicken  every  American 
who  honors  his  birthright  Nor  do  I  exempt 
Federal  officialdom  from  the  light  of  exam- 
ination, for  there  have  also  been  a  number 
of  Federal  employees,  including  a  few  elected 
and  aF>polnted  officials  brought  under  prose- 
cution In  the  same  period. 

But  beyond  the  shrx^klng  aspect  of  this 
spectacle.  It  serves  to  display  clearly  the 
p>ower  that  organized  crime  has  held  in  Amer- 
ican life  When  organized  crime  can.  through 
bribery  and  graft,  wreak  this  kind  of  havoc 
In  the  machinery  of  American  Government, 
then  It  can  hardly  be  dismissed  as  a  "tiny 
part"  of  crime  On  the  contrary.  It  turns  out 
to  be  the  most  dangerouE  part  of  all. 


All  this  is  not  in  any  way  to  disparage  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  honest  American 
public  officials  who  keep  faith  with  Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland's  well-known  defini- 
tion: "A  public  office  Is  a  public  trust."  It 
Is  only  In  contrast  to  these  dedicated  officials 
that  the  corruption  of  the  others  Is  so 
dlsapfxjlntlng. 

But  to  those  others  who  are  caught  In  the 
web  of  corruption,  but  have  so  far  escaped 
detection.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  If  their 
crimes  are  Federal  crimes  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  doing  its  t>e8t  to  identify  them 
and  put  them  out  of  business.  We  now  have 
the  legal  weapons,  the  funds,  the  dedicated 
manpower,  and  the  equally  dedicated  lead- 
ership to  do  It. 

Therefore,  let  me  give  an  answer  to  those 
who  have  said  that  we  will  never  eliminate 
the  tajjeworm  of  organized  crime,  that  it  is 
too  deeply  Imbedded  In  American  society, 
and  that  therefore  the  solution  Is  to  legalize 
the  vices  on  which  the  tapeworm  feeds— 
offtrack  gambling,  use  of  narcotics,  prostitu- 
tion. 

TTie  answer  of  the  Nixon  Administration  is 
that  this  proposal  is  an  Insult  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Our  answer  Is  that  Americans  do  not  have 
to  capitulate  to  those  who  prey  on  society's 
weaknesses.  Just  because  past  enforcement 
efforts  were  Inadequate. 

Our  answer  is  that,  for  the  first  time,  we 
have  mounted  an  all-out.  comprehensive 
drive  on  organized  crime,  and  we  sire  obtain- 
ing outstanding  results. 

Our  answer  Is  that  legalization  of  vice  does 
not  assure  freedom  from  gangland  control. 

Our  answer  Is  that  even  If  It  did.  Ameri- 
cans are  made  of  stronger  stuff  than  to  ac- 
cept vice  as  a  hallmark  of  their  culture. 

And  our  answer  is  that,  far  from  allowing 
its  vitality  to  be  sapped  by  the  tapeworm  of 
organized  crime.  Amerlcai  can  nd  Itself  of 
this  tapeworm  and  in  the  process  can  gain  a 
new  level  of  vitality,  confidence,  and 
achievement. 


A  STRENGTHENED  ROLE  FOR  THE 
U.S.  TARIFF  COMMISSION  UNT)ER 
CHAIRMAN  BEDELL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commi.ssion  has  recently  come  un- 
der the  Chairmaiisliip  of  Mrs  Catherine 
May  Bedell,  a  former  US  Representative 
from  Wasliingtcjn'.s  Fourth  District,  who 
served  with  great  distinction  m  the 
Hoaso  until  1968  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  In  a  st:>eech 
to  the  Tlnrd  West,em  Agricultural  In- 
ternatioiial  Trade  Conference  in  Los 
Angeles  on  September  28,  Chairman 
Bedell  discussed  her  conception  of  the 
role  of  the  Commission  in  Uie  1970s,  with 
particular  application  to  agriculture 

The  role  of  the  Tariff  Commission  is 
of  very  great  importance  to  me  and  xg 
the  Congress.  Both  Congress  and  the 
President  tend  to  forget  that  the  Tariflf 
Comnus.slon  exists  as  an  arm  of  tlie  Con- 
gress. Though  it  has  certain  statutory 
functions  that  are  performed  as  part 
of  the  administration  of  trade  and  tariff 
laws  by  the  executive,  the  Commission 
was  created  as  an  indei^endent  factfind- 
ing body  in  1916  to  inform  Congress  on 
trade  and  tarifl  matters,  conduct  special 
studies,  and  give  advice. 

It  is  reassuring  to  me.  as  I  know  it  is 
to  other  Members  of  Congress,  that  the 
Commission's  new  chairman  imderstands 
the  unique  relationship  of  confidentiality 
and  trust  that  must  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  Commission  and  Congress  and 
is  determined  to  strengthen  it  by  build- 
uig  the  staff  and  tlie  capabilities  of  the 


Commission  to  enable  it  to  fulfill  better 
its  important  functions. 

I  note  with  considerable  interest  and 
approval  that  Chairman  Bedell  proposes 
to  establish  Commission  offices  in  Brus- 
sels and  Tokyo,  In  the  past  the  Com- 
mission had  such  offices  in  foreign  com- 
mercial centers,  but  they  were  sub- 
sequently closed.  Offices  in  these  two  key 
locations  would  be  of  immense  value  to 
the  factfinding  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission which  must  make  investigations 
that  require  obtaining  data  from  foreign 
sources. 

One  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  is  its  export  position, 
particularly  as  to  agricultural  products, 
in  which  Illinois  leads  the  Nation.  One  of 
the  events  that  will  affect  the  Nation's 
agriciiltural  exporters  most  is  Britain's 
membership  in  the  EEC.  American  agri- 
culture rightly  feels  a  great  deal  of  ap- 
prehension about  this  problem,  and  a 
strengthened  Tariff  Commission's  ability 
to  study  and  advise  on  this  problem  is  to 
be  welcomed.  In  Chairman  Bedell's 
words ; 

A  revitalized  and  strengthened  Tariff  Com- 
mission will  mean  more  and  better  Informa- 
tion on  a  more  timely  basis  so  government 
and  Industry  will  have  the  Information  on 
which  to  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Bedell's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thb  Tariff  Commission  in  the  SrvENrrEs: 

ImPUCATIONS    fob    AMIRICAN     AORICtJI-TCRk 
(By  Hon.  Catherine   BedeU) 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  and 
talk  about  the  Tarifl  Commission  and  the 
implications  of  Its  work  for  American  agri- 
ctilture.  When  the  President  appointed  me 
as  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  I  knew  I  was  taking  offlc*  at  a 
most  exciting  time  for  that  agency.  Public 
interest  in  the  problems  of  mternatlonal 
trade  were  at  an  all-time  high. 

Then  came  the  Presidents  Augrust  15th 
announcement  of  major  changes  In  hla 
domestic  and  International  economic  pro- 
gram. As  a  resxiit.  the  historic  role  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  a  bipartisan  fact- 
finding agency  In  the  field  of  international 
trade  assumes  greater  importance  than  ever 
before. 

The  stakes  are  high  in  this  fast  moving 
age  of  ours,  and  only  sound  decisions  can 
thus  avert  disaster  whereby  our  country 
could  be  consigned  to  the  role  of  a  second 
class  economic  power  And  that,  gentlemen, 
is   a  very  real   llireat ! 

We  at  the  Tariff  Commission  are  keenly 
aware  that  we  must  provide  the  facts  on 
which  the  President  and  the  Congress  can 
make  the  major  economic  decisions  of  this 
decade  If  our  work  is  to  be  effective  we  must 
k>,>k  ahead,  we  must  be  thorough,  and  we 
must  be  responsive 

Here  timing  of  our  efforts  will  be  most 
m.portant  So  often  the  "economy"  as  we 
speak  of  It  Is  like  an  Iceberg,  Only  a  por- 
tion of  It  shows  as  It  slowly  floats  through 
Its  life  cycle  at  sea  Few  citizens  know  or 
understand  what  Is  below  the  surface  or 
what  mflvienres  Its  course  of  behavior. 

We  do  know  what  happened  when  the 
'unslnkable  Titanic"  tlirew  caution  to  the 
winds  in  favor  of  speed  Had  the  Captain 
had  all  the  facts  before  him,  disaster  might 
have  beer,  averted  Economic  efforts  a,s  In 
the  case  of  the  Titanic  are  often  delayed, 
for  tlie  first  shudder  of  impact  may  give  no 
clue  to  the  nature  or  severity  of  impending 
catastrophe. 
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Immediately  on  being  asked  by  President 
NUon  to  serve  as  comiiU&slouer  and  Chair- 
man. I  began  to  do  my  homework  As  I 
studied.  I  became  aware  of  the  wide  pow- 
ers a:;d  responslbilttlea  that  have  been  v«at- 
ed  by  CongrwnB  m  this  prestlt^loiis  a«?ency.  I 
also  be<~anie  awiire  of  tl;e  fact  li.ai  a  great 
many  people  are  unaware.  a.s  I  wivs.  of  exact- 
ly what  ihe  lariff  ComniLssioji  does.  This 
reallzatloQ  became  apparent  when  such 
searching  quebtioos  would  pop  up  In  a  con- 
versation a-i : 

••What  does  the  Trade  Commission  do?". 
"How  do  you  set  a  tarifT?";  or  even,  "How 
do  you  spell  tariff?  la  It  with  two  T's,  or 
two  "fs'?' 

Afl  a  result.  I  thought  It  might  be  best 
to  start  my  comments  by  placing  things  In 
historical  perspective — then  tell  you  some- 
thing of  our  aspirations — and  finally,  the 
Implications   for  American  agriculture. 

Down  through  American  history  political 
arguments  have  swirled  about  the  tariff  as 
an  l.ssue.  Although  the  Republican  Party 
had  stood  for  high  protective  tarllTs.  the 
movement  for  some  orderly  system  of  estab- 
lishing tariff  rates  and  removing  them  from 
politics  received  its  real  Impetus  during  the 
administration  of  President  William  Howard 
Taft. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  more  conserva- 
tive elements  within  the  Republican  Party, 
considerable  public  agitation  for  an  inde- 
pendent Tariff  Conunlssion  contniued  into 
the  administration  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson.  As  it  became  clear  that  the  economic 
eSects  of  the  European  war  would  transform 
the  industrial  and  commercial  world,  it  also 
became  apparent  that  more  Information 
would  be  needed  as  a  guide  to  future  policies 
in  tariff  affairs. 

On  September  8,  1916.  legislation  was 
passed  authorizing  a  six  member  bipartisan 
Tariff  Commission.  The  Commission  waa  to 
report  directly  to  the  President  and  Congress. 
Its  main  objective  as  an  investigative  body 
was  to  collect  and  analyze  Information  on 
commodities  entering  into  international 
tn<to^particularly  competitive  production 
costs  and  the  effects  of  imports  on  domestic 
production. 

The  original  Commission  consisted  of  men 
possessing  wide  experience  and  first  rate 
ability  It  was  unique  In  that  all  were  of  In- 
dependent judgment  and  had  an  objective 
apprcMu;h  to  tariff  questions.  The  staff  also 
was  of  unusually  high  caliber.  As  so,  a  high 
standard  of  performance  was  set  from  the 
Commission's  establishment  fifty-five  years 
ago. 

New  legislation  In  1922  expanded  the  Tariff 
Commission's  work  four  different  ways. 

1.  The  President  could  adjust,  either  up  or 
down,  individual  tariff  rates  but  only  after 
completion  of  a  Tariff  Commission  investiga- 
tion. 

3.  It  provided  for  Investigations  Into  unfair 
methods  of  competition  as  a  means  of  safe- 
guarding American  Industry. 

3.  The  Commission  was  empowered  to  in- 
vestigate any  discrimination  of  any  foreign 
country  against  U.3.  commerce. 

4.  It  was  also  empowered  to  Investigate  the 
cost  of  production  and  International  com- 
petition. 

These  provisions,  slightly  modified  by  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  form  the  basis  for  much 
of  the  Commission's  work  today. 

The  Commission  is  also  directed  or  au- 
thorized to  conduct  investigations  under 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  and  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  with  which 
many  of  you  are  familiar. 

It  also  undertakes  research  and  special 
studies  relating  to  significant  aspects  of  the 
comn^rclal  policy  and  international  trade  of 
the  United  States.  These  studies  may  be  re- 
quested by  the  Congress,  the  President,  or 
undertaken  on  the  initiation  of  the  Com- 
mission ItseU. 


As  I  contmvied  to  do  my  homework.  I  noted 
with  liiterest  that  a  criticism  often  he&rd 
f.''om  within  ladu-stry  and  government,  that 
the  work  of  the  Commls-slon  has  not  been  as 
n'sponsive  'iv  as  timely  as  11  could  have  been, 
date.s  back  to  the  1920  s. 

I-Vjr  example,  the  first  Chairman.  Dr.  Prank 
■riius.sig.  felt  that  at  that  point  In  time  the 
Commission  had  lapsed  Into  pedantic  pro- 
cedures which  required  unreasonable  detail 
and  pretended  to  achieve  the  impossible, 
thereby  delaying  Its  reports.  Some  of  this 
criticism  may  have  been  Justified,  and  the 
problem  of  timeliness  Is  still  with  us  today. 
We  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  ob- 
jective fact-finding  takes  time.  In  many 
Instances,  the  depth  of  study  and  quality  of 
work  are  in  itself  a  function  of  time. 

In  the  past  decade  the  Conunlssion  has 
faced  lean  times  with  declining  budget  sup- 
port and  resulting  cuts  in  personnel,  but  I'm 
happy  to  report  that  this  has  started  to 
change  within  the  past  few  years.  This  change 
may  tie  late,  but  It  comes  at  a  fortunate  time. 
Our  balance  of  payments  situation  has  be- 
come a  crisis,  which  necessitated  President 
Nixon's  dramatic  and  far  reaching  pro- 
nouncements of  August  15th.  Now,  after  a 
decade  of  talking  about  the  problem,  we  must 
do  something  about  it. 

As  domestic  industries  and  their  employees 
have  begun  to  feel  the  impact  of  foreign 
competition,  and  possible  Injury,  the  work 
load  of  the  Commission  has  directly  reflected 
their  growing  concern. 

For  instance,  under  Section  301  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963.  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  take  measures  to  prevent  seg- 
ments of  the  U.S.  economy  from  being  ad- 
versely affected   by   trade  concessions. 

t'luier  these  provisions  the  President  may 
Increase  duties  or  Impose  other  Imfxjrt  re- 
strictions. He  may  authorize  assistance  to 
flirms  or  workers.  He  may  also  take  a  com- 
bination of  actions.  The  Tariff  Commission 
must  determine  that  (as  a  result.  In  major 
part,  of  trade  agreement  concessions)  an  ar- 
ticle Is  being  imported  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause, 
serious  Injury  to  an  industry  or  firm,  or  the 
unemployment  or  underemployment  of  a 
group  of  workers. 

This  past  fiscal  year,  the  Commission  com- 
pleted 86  of  these  Investigations.  This  is  an 
Increase  of  67  over  fiscal  year  1970.  We've 
currently  received  30  additional  investiga- 
tions, where,  according  to  the  Act,  we  must 
look  for  Injury  within  narrow  criteria. 

The  case  load  and  time  frame  within  which 
we  must  make  our  findings  has  tuifortu- 
nately  forced  delay  In  other  studies  and  re- 
search. Despite  this  burden,  deadlines  have 
been  met  largely  because  of  the  dedication  of 
our  staff,  working  under  an  Investigatory 
workload  that  has  more  than  tripled  In  the 
past  year 

And  now.  the  Tariff  Commission  is  em- 
barking upon  one  of  the  most  important 
asslgtunents  given  to  us  by  two  of  our  major 
••clients  " — the  President  and  the  Congress. 

At  their  request  we  have  started  work  on 
five  significant  studies  that  will  require  over 
two  years  and  thousands  of  man  hours  of 
work  by  Tariff  Commission  experts — studies 
that  you  will  recognize  as  having  tremendous 
implication  for  some  of  the  most  crucial 
trade  decisions  the  United  States  must  make 
in  the  era  of  the  seventies. 

These  studies  Include  a  multi-faceted  ap- 
proach to  analyzing  the  competitiveness  of 
American  industry  In  the  world  of  today. 

Of  prime  Importance  Is  a  study  of  the  Im- 
plications of  multi-national  firms  on  world 
trade  and  investment  Also  underway  Is  a 
study  on  tariff  and  nontarlff  barriers  among 
principal  trtullng  nations,  a  study  of  the  na- 
ture Slid  extent  of  tariff  concessions  granted 
In  U-H  traUe  agreements,  and  a  study  of  the 
customs  valuation  procedures  of  US.  and  for- 
eign countries. 

The  Commission  la  also  in  the  process  of 


finishing  two  self-Initiated  research  projects. 
One  deals  »-lth  the  probable  effects  if  this 
country  and  other  major  trading  nations 
adopt  preferential  tariff  reductions  affecting 
products  of  less  developed  countries,  and  the 
other,  of  particular  Interest  to  this  audience, 
has  Involved  extensive  research  on  restraints 
in  agricultural  trade. 

■While  we  are  several  months  away  from 
any  conclusions,  1  thought  you'd  appreciate 
hearing  something  about  the  agriculture  re- 
straints study  and  some  of  the  more  sophis- 
ticated techniques  being  employed. 

Approximately  30  countries  or  regional 
trading  blocs,  accounting  for  about  90  per- 
cent of  our  agricultural  exports  and  nearly 
80  percent  of  the  country's  agricultural  im- 
ports, are  being  studied  to  determine  the 
policies  and  programs  which  significantly 
affect  their  position  as  our  market  outlets 
or  sources  of  supply.  This  review  will  seek 
to  Identify  restrictive  measures  employed  by 
our  leading  foreign  markets  (Including  the 
European  Economic  Community,  Japan,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  members  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association)  that  affect 
our  agricultural  exports.  Also  Included  for 
study  are  our  major  competitors  In  world 
markets  such  as  Argentina,  Australia,  and 
Canada,  to  ascertain  the  impact  of  measures 
affecting  our  competitive  position. 

A  unique  aspect  of  this  study  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  an  economic  model  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  for  the  quantitative 
measurement  of  the  Impact  of  agricultural 
restraints  on  our  agricultural  exports.  The 
first  group  of  commodities  being  considered 
Includes  wheat,  feed  grains  and  beef,  which 
represented  about  39  percent  of  the  value  of 
U.S.  agrlcultiu'al  exports  In  the  period  from 
1967  to  1969. 

For  example,  the  model  will  provide  an 
estimate  on  what  effects  a  levy  on  feed  grains 
of  30  percent  by  the  EEC,  and  20  percent  by 
EFTA  would  have  on  total  trade  in  feed 
grains,  and  Indirectly,  trade  in  wheat  and 
beef. 

Similarly,  the  model  Is  Intended  to  provide 
estimates  of  the  simultaneous  effects  on 
trade  when  several  restraints  are  operating 
concurrently,  as,  for  example,  the  US.  acreage 
allotment  on  wheat,  the  EEC  variable  levy 
on  feed  grain  imports,  and  an  Australian  sub- 
sidy on  beef. 

When  the  results  of  the  study  are  ready 
early  next  year,  the  model  may  provide  an 
effective  and  sophisticated  tool  for  estimat- 
ing the  Impact  of  various  barriers  on  trade 
Perhaps  this  technique  can  be  applied  later 
to  citrus  fruit  and  other  western  commod- 
ities. 

Now.  these  studies,  coupled  with  the  inves- 
tigation load,  have  provided  motivation  to 
the  Tariff  Conunlssloners  In  another  area. 
With  the  encouragement  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  we're  spending  a  lot  of 
time  on  a  revaluation  of  the  day-to-day  ad- 
ministrative operations  of  the  Commission 
itself.  What  needs  to  be  done? 

First,  our  initial  preoccupation  will  be  the 
rebuilding  and  strengthening  of  the  Com- 
mission staff.  It  must  be  adequate  in  num- 
ber to  enable  the  Commission  to  assume  the 
role  assigned  to  It  by  the  Congress  We  must 
attract  more  experts  from  all  fields  Prom  the 
ranks  of  our  young  people  entering  the  work 
force,  we  must  recruit  the  most  creative 
minds  from  the  legal  and  economics  profes- 
sions. Those  who  are  chosen  must  possess  a 
high  degree  of  intellectual  curiosity  and  be 
Interested  in  international  trade. 

Second,  the  Commission  must  not  be  con- 
tent to  look  Inward  There's  more  to  its  work 
than  an  analysis  of  imports,  and  there's  a 
wealth  of  information  to  be  gathered  abroad 
that  we  must  pursue  aggressively  In  lu  early 
years,  the  Commission  malntaliied  olfices  In 
Paris  and  Berlin.  These  were  later  closed  and 
one  was  maintained  in  Brussels,  but  it  too 
was  closed  We've  requested  funds  In  the 
Fiscal    'Vear   1973   for  offices   In    Brussels  and 
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Tokyo  and  hopefully  they  will  ie  authorized 
Third,  the  Ojoimiasion  must  develop  fur- 
ther sophistication  In  Its  work.  While  it  may 
appear  to  some  that  It  Is  slow  in  moving  Into 
tne  field  of  automatic  data  procesaitig.  It 
must  not  run  pell  mell  into  ctimputerlzatlun 
and  jeopardize  the  meaiilngfulness  of  Its 
dat«  We  must  find  the  most  etTectlve  and 
accurate  ways  of  utiilitliig  theae  new  techni- 
ques to  greatest  advantage  while  at  Vie  sajne 
time  developing  the  finest  data  ba:.k  po.sslble 
In  support  of  our  research 

Our  goal  is  still  that  set  by  the  Conimls- 
Bion's  first  Chairman,  who  put  it  rather  suc- 
cinctly when  he  said.  "We  will  pnx-eed  with 
care  and  method  that  we  shall  be  accurate. 
painstaking,  discriminating  We  shall  refrain 
from  guess,  rumor,  exaggeration,  vague  and 
untested  general  sfatt-ments  We  will  proceed 
In  a  scientific  way  if  we  gather  all  the  in- 
formation we  c*n.  sift  It  With  care  present 
it   clearly,  aiid   apply   It   intelligently." 

I  know  that  over  the  years  there  have  t>een 
thixie  who  question  the  need  for  an  inde- 
pendent agency  such  a.s  the  Tariff  C-ominls- 
slon.  They  queKlion  why  our  work  couldn't 
be  done  Just  a-s  well  by  a  Coiigresfiional  com- 
mittee or  an  Executive  agency,  and  yet  I 
wonder  how  they  would  propose  to  assure 
that  one  essentia]  ingredient  objectivity. 
There  are  other  reasons. 

Hrst,  a  comnUssion  can  develop  a  staff  of 
high  expertise  As  an  Independent,  biparti- 
san, fact-finding  agency  it  is  less  liable  to 
change  with  the  violent  vicissitudes  of  party 
politics  It  Is  also  leis  affected  by  the  bia:- 
and  prejudice  of  partisan  controversy,  and 
last  but  not  least  it  provides  continuity  Ex- 
ecutive agencies  change — so  does  the  Con- 
gress! 

Second,  over  the  years  the  Tariff  Oimml.";- 
slon  has  earned  the  trust  of  industry,  as  no 
other  body  has.  because  it  has  renpected  and 
preserved  the  confidentiality  of  the  infor- 
mation supplied  it  by  business  concerns  and 
associations. 

Finally,  and  probably  least  known,  are  the 
Tariff  Commission's  sweeping  compulsory 
powers  that  authorize  It  U)  subpoena  wit- 
nesses and  papers  in  the  cfmduct  of  lus  in- 
vestigations While  these  p<iwers  are  scidonj 
used,  some  Indlvidiial.s  familiar  with  the 
Commission's  work  feel  that  they  should  be 
utilized  to  bolster  and  buttress  the  effective- 
ness and  quality  of  its  work 

Since  hindsight  Is  20  20  It  is  InteresUng 
to  speculate  as  to  where  we  wnuld  be  Uxlev 
If  the  Commission  had  been  enou raged  t.' 
fulfill  o!;e  (.f  lt.s  most  lmpv)rtai;t  .statutory 
roles  and  had  pursued  advance  research  stud- 
ies on  lu  own  initiative.  Would  we  have 
had  instructive  and  believable  Infomiatlon 
that  would  be  applicable  and  useful  In  the 
light  of  today  s  situation' 

Certainly,  if  we  knew  In  advance  the  po- 
tential impact  of  Britain's  entry  into  the 
tommon  Market  on  agrlcultu.Ttl  exports  it 
wo\ild  be  helpful  We  might  not  be  able  to 
eliminate  aome  of  the  resulting  headache.s 
but  we  might  at  least  hr>pe  U:>  cope-  with 
them. 

Needless  to  say.  as  we  look  ahead  we  should 
watch  the  rapidly  growing  expertise  of  Ea.-!!- 
ern  Europe,  not  t<j  mention  the  whole  new 
and  mind  btiggling  thought  of  future  trade 
with  Red  China 

What  does  ail  this  mean  to  voti  in  a<?r!- 
buslnefis  where  the  health  of  American  agri- 
culture   depends   on   exports   and    imports  ' 

First,  good  solid  econom!'-  facts  are  the 
basis  fi>r  s<>und  trade  policy  decision*  A 
revitalized  and  strengthened  Tariff  Com- 
mission will  mean  more  and  lietter  Informa- 
tion on  a  more  timely  basis  so  government 
and  indtistry  will  have  the  Information  on 
which  to  act.  Yoti  In  agribusiness  will  be 
able  to  proceed  In  a  more  scientific  manner 

Second,  the  Commission  will  hopefully 
develop  new  and  more  sophisticated  means 
at  getting  at  this  information  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  government,   industry   and  labor. 


Speaking  now  for  myself.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
in  the  seventies  the  expertise  of  the  Commis- 
sion staff  will  be  upgraded  and  enhanced  I 
want  the  reputation  these  people  have  en- 
Joyed  In  the  past  for  objectivity  and  un- 
biased research  to  be  utilized  more  fully  for 
the  benefit  of  industry  and  agriculture  I 
believe  that  as  our  store  of  inlorma'-ion  i."- 
further  developed,  as  cur  numbers  grow,  as 
new  tools  such  as  conipu'er?  are  utilized  and 
field  work  Is  expanded  that  trade  problems 
will  be  anUclpated  and  solutions  developed 
before  the  horse  leaves  the  barn. 

I  want  for  the  Commlasion  In  the  seventies 
a  group  of  generallsts.  together  with  special- 
ists who  are  renowned  in  economics,  re- 
spected in  ti.e  field  of  international  trade. 
highly  Imaginative  and  knowledgeable  in 
the  commercial  policy  of  our  trading  part- 
ners 

A  staff  such  as  I  visualize  will,  I  believe, 
bring  added  lustre  to  our  Government  and 
furnish  you  in  agriculture  and  Industry  with 
an  Important  tool  you  will  utilize  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  private  and  public 
sector  of  our  economy. 


THE  GROWING  POWER  OF  JAPAN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  in 
iTerent  weeks  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
indoor  sports,  not  only  in  Washington 
but  throughout  the  entire  world,  ha-s 
been  the  puessing  game  aimed  at  fipurin.t,' 
out  President  Ni.xon's  moves  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs.  We  hear  much  talk 
about  "a  fjeacc  offensive''  involving  pro- 
jected trips  to  both  Peking  and  Moscow. 
Some  commentators  would  like  ns  to 
believe  that  the  President  i.s  playing  Red 
China  off  against  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
complicated  Uiree-way  power  play  while 
others  believe  the  President  is  being  used 
by  certain  cliques  in  both  Peking  and 
Moscow  to  further  their  internal  design.'- 

In  fact,  you  can  get  almost  as  many 
theories  as  there  are  foreign  policy  ex- 
perts and  the  strange  thing  is,  there  may 
be  some  elements  ol  truth  in  many  pro- 
jected explanauons  for  the  sudden  and 
dramatic  moves  wluch  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  White  House  in  recent 
weeks. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  Pre.'iident  Nix- 
on's latest  moves  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  are  being  dictated  in  larpe  part  Ly 
new  f actor.*;  which  are  ansing  Uirough- 
oul  tlie  world  and  which  afford  an  alert 
President  an  enormous  oijportunily  for 
furtliering  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

One  aspect  of  the  changing  world 
scene,  I  believe,  is  the  enormous  and 
growing  power  of  the  Japanese  I  agree 
with  the  theory-  which  today  envisions  a 
realinement  of  world  order  involvixig  five. 
rather  Uian  two  or  three,  super  powers  I 
believe  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
world  order  in  which  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  forced  to 
share  their  world  leadership  with  Com- 
munist China,  Japan  and  the  10-Nation 
European  Commtmit.v. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  mentioned 
some  facets  of  this  emerging  world  order 
and  have  been  surprised  at  the  reaction 
of  many  of  the  people  with  wliom  I  have 
spoken.  For  example,  many  are  quite  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  I  believe  Japan  is 
destined  to  become  one  of  ttie  worlds 
greatest  military  powers  wiUiin  the  next 
two  to  three  decades  I  have  ixiinted  out 
repeatedly  that  Japan  now  has  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  economic  and  tech- 


nological base  upon  which  to  build  a 
tnily  awesome  miiitary  system. 

We  have  only  to  look  around  us  and 
see  what  the  Japanese  have  been  able  to 
do  in  the  commercial  sense  to  see  the 
potential  about  which  I  am  concerned. 
The  Japanese  are  making  better  and 
cheaper  electronics  products  than  many 
producers  in  tins  coiUitry  and  Europe. 
Tliey  are  turning  out  automobiles  which 
are  better  and  cheaper  than  the  models 
made  by  many  other  countnes  They  are 
steadily  enlarging  their  range  of  produc- 
tion in  all  areas  o'  commercial  endeavor 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  thmk  t!:at, 
when  tlie  tmie  is  npe.  they  will  hesitate 
to  put  together  one  of  tlie  worlds  most 
modern  militarj-  systems — one  that 
might  easily  be  far  better  than  our  owti 
and  far  better  than  the  systems  main- 
tained by  the  Sonet  Umon  and  Red 
China. 

It  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  for 
Americans  to  pretend  such  a  Uiing  could 
not  liappen  We  know  f.-om  ptisi  expe- 
rience that  the  Japanese  suffer  seriously 
from  territorial  linutaiions  and  is  only 
fair  to  assume  that  as  its  power  prow  this 
nation  will  look  for  ways  and  means  to 
extend  her  boundaries  We  al.'io  know 
from  past  experience  that  there  is  a 
strong  strain  of  militarism  Uiat  runs 
through  some  segmenu-  of  tlV'  Japa:.ese 
population,  and  it  is  only  naiurai  to  as- 
sume tlial  this  strain  will  become  more 
pronounced  as  the  Japanese  begin  to  feel 
the  importance  of  their  growing  power 
and  the  problems  which  may  later  con- 
front it  from  a  nuclear  Red  China. 

In  this  whole  ."^ituauon.  I  feel  that  In- 
dorhina  will  play  an  imjxirtant  part  as 
the  future  unfolds  For  example  if  most 
cpf  .^sia  should  fall  under  the  dommation 
of  Commimist  China  then  the  chances  of 
Japan  emerging  as  a  miiitarj'  power  and 
of  the  Sonet  calling  for  an  armrd  con- 
frontation with  Cliina  wiil  be  vastly  in- 
creased All  too  often  we  make  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  of  the  war  m  Vietnam 
as  strictly  a  provincial  confiict  involving 
only  a  small  part  of  Sout.heK5t  .^sia  .Ac- 
tually the  stakes  are  far  reaching  and 
of  enormous  importance  to  the  future 
l.>eace  ol  the  world 

In  conclusion  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
all  these  factors  are  corisiderations  which 
have  entered  mto  President  Nixon  s  de- 
cisions to  vnsit  Peking  and  go  to  the 
summit  with  the  Soviet  leaders  in 
Moscow. 

World  events  are  mo\:ng  w I'uh  a  rapid- 
ity wluch  IS  quite  breathtaking  I  feel 
tiiai  our  President  recognizes  tins  situa- 
tion more  Keenly  than  any  of  the  rest  of 
us,  and  I  think  the  American  people 
should  be  grateful  that  we  have  in  the 
White  House  a  man  who  15  farsighted 
enough  to  see  the  probable  direction  of 
future  events  and  who  has  Uie  courage 
to  try  and  meet  them  in  a  way  that  will 
prove  to  be  m  tlie  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 


FEDER.ATION  OF  AMERICAN  SCIEN- 
TISTS ENDORSES  TRUTH  IN  AD- 
VERTISING   ACT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr  President,  the 
Truth  In  Advertising  Act  of  1971.  which 
I  have  introduced  with  the  Senator  from 
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Utah  I  Mr  Moss'  and  a  number  of  other 
Senators,  has  the  simple  objective  of  re- 
quiring advertisers  to  make  available  for 
public  Inspection  any  documentation 
supportlnK  advertising  claims  they  may 
make.  The  propased  legislation  differs 
from  the  present  practice  of  tlie  Federal 
Trade  Comml.ssion.  which  Is  jisking  for 
advertising  d(X"uinentation  on  an  indiLs- 
try-by-lndustry  biisis.  For  one  tWng.  the 
advocates  of  the  PTC's  partial  approach 
seem  to  believe  that  Government  can 
protect  the  individual  better  than  the  in- 
dividual can  protect   himself. 

I  expect  that  next  April,  after  the 
PTC  has  been  given  a  decent  period  to 
test  itj  method,  the  Senate  will  prweeci 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

In  that  regard.  Senators  may  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists  has  endorsed  the 
Truth  in  Advertising  Act.  Many  adver- 
tising claims  are  based  on  supposed  sci- 
entific tests  and  American  scientists 
quite  rightly  would  w;int  to  see  their 
own  standing  protected  through  the  fair 
use  of  these  tests  in  advertising. 

Mr.  President.  I  cisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Dr.  Jeremy  J. 
Stone,  director  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  to  me  be  printed  in 
the    Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as   follows : 

Pederation  of  Amcbican  Scientists, 
Washington,  DC,  September  13,  1971. 
Hon.  Oeorge  McOovern, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Sematob  McOovern  :  We  have  a  spe- 
cial Interest  In  supporting  S.  1461,  the  Truth 
In  Advertising  Act  of  1971,  requiring  adver- 
tisers to  furnish  documentation  of  claims  on 
request  As  you  are  well  aware,  most  of  th« 
claims  that  are  susceptible  to  documentation 
claim  the  support  of  "sclentlflc  tests"  or  the 
support  of  •■scientists"  or  "doctors."  etc. 
False,  undocumented  claims  of  this  lilnd  mis- 
use science  and.  the  credltlbUlty  of  advertis- 
ing being  so  low.  these  claims  tend  to  under- 
mine the  credibility  of  science. 

We  see  no  difficulty  In  asking  advertisers 
to  present  documentation  on  request,  so  long 
as  the  ooBts  of  reproduction  and  mailing,  etc., 
of  the  documentation  are  borne  by  those  re- 
questing It.  We  l>elleve  that  media  adver- 
tisers would  And  this  documentation  useful 
since  It  protects  the  media  from  distributing 
unsubstantiated  claims  that  may  turn  out  to 
be  false — claims  for  which  the  media  bears 
moral.  If  not  legal,  responsibility.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  media  should  have  to  add  to 
each  advertisement  the  fact  that  the  Truth 
in  Advertising  Act  provides  for  such  docu- 
mentation. But  we  think  the  press  should 
give  wide  publicity  to  the  Act  when  it 
passes — the  consumer  groups  can  further 
spread  the  word. 

With  these  understandings,  we  support  and 
welcome  S.  1461  and  will  do  whatever  we  can 
to  assure  its  passage. 
Respectfully, 

JSKKMT  J  Stoke, 

Director. 


EMERGENCY  STRIKE  LEGISLATION 
IS  NEEDED  NOW 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President.  I  wish  It 
were  not  neces.sary  to  continue  reminding 
the  Senate  about  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem that  still  awaits  action  by  Congress. 

I  refer  to  work  stoppages  which  have 
choked  off  normal  trading'  through  our 


seaports   and    are   stranKllng    our    trade 
relations  with  other  nations. 

On  February  3,  1971,  I  introduced  8. 
560  on  behalf  of  the  adrmnistratlon  This 
bill  would  significantly  Increase  admin- 
istrative options  to  deal  with  strikes 
which  imperii  the  national  health  or 
safety  ir.   the  transportation   industries. 

This  is  the  same  legislation  which  I 
first  introduced  in  February  1970.  With 
the  exception  of  subcommUtee  hearings 
there  ha.^  been  no  action  in  the  Senate. 
Meanwh.lc  the  situation  is  gettmc  worse. 

On  the  west  coast,  the  F'resident  has 
found  It  necessary  to  invoke  the  Taft- 
Flartley  Act  to  deal  with  a  dock  strike, 
But  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  strike 
will  not  resume  after  the  80-day  cooling- 
off  period. 

At  the  gulf  and  east  coast  ports,  dock 
strikes  continue  unabated  while  our  cus- 
tomers overseas  are  being  forced  to  look 
to  other  countries  for  the  goods  and 
services  they  require.  In  the  meantime 
US  farmers  contmue  to  suffer  from  de- 
pressed prices. 

Several  Cabinet  offlcers  have  been  call- 
ing attention  to  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation  During  ttie  past  few  weeks.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Hitford  M  Hardin 
has  made  five  public  statenient-s  deplor- 
ing the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

Last  week,  for  example.  Secretary 
Hardin  pointed  out  that  prolonged  work 
stoppage  at  the  east  and  gulf  coast 
ports  could  depress  farm  prices  as  much 
as  25  cents  per  bushel  for  soybeans  and 
10  cents  per  bushel  for  com  during  the 
months  Octolxr  throuah  December. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  five  statements  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Secretary     Hardin    Says    Prolonged    Dock 
Strike  Could  Citt  Farm  Income 

Washington,  October  22. — A  prolonged 
woric  stoppage  at  East  and  Gulf  Coast  ports 
could  depress  farm  prices  as  much  as  25 
cents  per  bushel  for  soyljeans  and  10  cents 
per  bushel  for  corn  during  the  months  of 
Octotjer  through  Dcceml>er,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture   cnifford    M.    Hardin    said    today. 

"This  means  that  soybean  growers  could 
lose  $125  million  in  income,  and  com  grow- 
ers could  lose  as  much  as  •120  million,"  Sec- 
retary Hardin  .said  "There  would  be  a  further 
loss  of  Income  for  liveetock  farmers,  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers,  tobacco  growers  and 
other  fiwmers." 

Farmers  ordinarily  market  alx)ut  600  mil- 
lion busheUs  of  soybeans  and  more  than  a 
billion  bushels  of  corn  during  October,  No- 
vember and  December,  the  Secretary  pointed 
out.  Ordinarily,  he  said,  export  marlcets 
would  lalce  about  80  million  bushels  of  soy- 
beans and  105  million  bushels  of  corn  dur- 
ing this  period,  and  al5"ut  80  percent  of  these 
soybean  exports  and  76  percent  of  these  corn 
exports  ordinarily  move  through  East  and 
Gulf    Coast    ports    that    are    now    closed. 

"Last  year,  during  October  and  November 
alone,  the  flow  of  agricultural  expiorts 
through  this  same  group  of  Eiast  and  CJulf 
Coast  ports  that  are  now  closed  totalled 
about  »70  million  per  weelc,"  Secretary  Har- 
din said  "While  the  strike  continues,  the 
stoppage  of  this  •low  of  crops  backs  clear 
up  to  the  farm  gate  This  twickup  not  only 
results  in  depressed  prices  and  loss  of  in- 
come for  farmers,  it  also  seriously  disrupts 
established  export  market*  that  are  so  vital- 
ly lmp<3r-.4»nt  to  our  balance  of  trade  and 
our  agricultural  economy." 


The  Secretary  .lald  that  for  months  bills 
to  deal  more  etTectlvely  with  strUces  in  the 
transportation  industry  have  been  before 
the  Congre.ss  -  H.R  3596  and  S  560.  The 
Emergency  Public  Interest  Protection  Act. 

"President  Nixon  supports  these  bills."  he 
said  "In  testimony  on  September  28.  be- 
fore the  Sub-rommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, the  US  Depiirtment  of  Agriculture 
strongly  endorsed  S  560  "The  threat  of 
grain  prices  being  further  depressed,  result- 
ing In  further  loss  of  farm  Income,  clearly 
shows  the  urgent  need  for  legislation  of  this 
kind.  • 

Hardin  Lattds  U.S.  Farmers:  Criticizes  In- 
flationary   Wage   Demands 

Washington.  October  5.— Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture CllfTord  M.  Hardin  today  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  "bounty  of  food"  being  produced 
by  the  Nation's  farmers  and  said  farmers  are 
being  hurt  by  the  demands  of  some  labor 
leaders  who  would  prolong  inflation. 

"Inflation  that  Is  triggered  by  unrestrained 
use  of  power  pu.shes  farm  costs  higher  and 
higher  and  grasps  farmers  tight  in  a  cost- 
price  squeeze.  The  farmer's  business  suffers; 
and  his  family  living  suffers,"  Mr.  Hardin 
said. 

Speaking  at  the  International  Day  of  Bread 
observance  In  the  patio  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Secretary  Hardin  said 
that  farmers  are  hurt  because  "costs  of  get- 
ting farm  products  to  their  important  for- 
eign outlets  are  increased.  This  makes  farm 
products  less  competitive,  loses  sales  for 
farmers,  harms  our  national  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  hurts  our  nation." 

Mr  Hardin  criticized  the  dock  strikes  and 
the  "lack  of  statesmanship  on  the  part  of 
some  labor  leaders." 

Noting  that  farmers  can  feel  proud  of  their 
bountiful  harvest,  Mr  Hardin  said:  "Yet,  this 
is  also  a  sad  day.  A  sad  day  for  farmers." 

"We  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  a  great 
national  effort  to  halt  inflation  and  strength- 
en the  nation's  econoniy.  It  Is  an  historical 
time  as  we  de-escalate  a  long  war  with  Its 
inflationary  excesses  and  return  to  a  peace- 
time without  Inflation  so  that  we  can  build 
our  nation  at  home." 

"Yet  we  meet  here  while  the  testimony  of 
a  prominent  labor  leader  reverberates  across 
the  land  demanding  ttiat  latxir  should  get 
what  its  leaders  want,  seemingly  regardless 
of  whether  It  Is  Inflationary — and  seemingly 
without  regard  for  what  It  does  to  the  rest  of 
society. 

"We  also  meet  at  a  time  when  the  ports  of 
the  nation  are  closed  tight.  The  greatest  trad- 
ing nation  In  the  world  Is  on  its  knees,  its 
overseas  market  outlets  Idled  to  a  stand- 
still .  .  . 

".  .  .  while  the  docks  are  tied  up,  farm 
products  are  backing  up  clear  to  the  farm 
gate.  Many  markets,  as  a  result,  are  demor- 
alized. Just  when  we  have  a  bountiful  har- 
vest to  move.  It  Isn't  moving  .  .  .  this  nation 
and  the  nation's  farmers,  deserve  better  on 
this  Day  of  Bread" 

The  tradition  of  a  "Day  of  Bread"  was  re- 
vived in  Germany  in  1963  to  epitomize  the 
spirit  of  the  harvest  season.  The  observance 
spread  to  other  countries  on  the  continent. 
The  "Day  of  Bread"  on  October  5  Is  a  part 
of  Harvest  Feetivai  Week  October  3-9. 

Hardin   Blames   Strike   tor   Depressino 
Farm   Prices 

Washington,  Oct.  1 — Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Clifford  M.  Hardin  today  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  (1)  charging  that  trans- 
portation tie-ups  are  depressing  farm  prices 
and  (2)  announcing  new  steps  to  strengtlien 
the  farm  economy: 

"The  longshoremen's  strike  on  East  and 
Gulf  ports,  which  started  today.  Is  a  painful 
blow  to  the  nation's  farmers. 

"The  production  from  nearly  one  out  of 
foiu'  harvested  acree  in  this  country  ordlnar- 
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V.J  goes  Into  overseas  commeroe.  Any  disrup- 
tion of  the  flow  of  farm  products  to  our  large 
foreign  outlets  dlrecUy  depresses  prices  to 
our  Aiaerican  farmers. 

■•Farmers,  faced  with  a  threat  to  the  na- 
tions food  supplies  In  the  form  of  southern 
corn  leaf  blight,  and  burdened  vnih  heavy 
costs.  thl.s  year  have  produced  a  record  har- 
v2Bt  for  the  nation  and  for  world  markets. 
Now  spokesmen  for  the  contending  parties  in 
the  longshoremen's  strike  have  plunged  an 
economic  sword  into  the  heart.s  of  farmers 
by  closing  the  outlet  to  world  marltets.  As 
this  happens,  the  nation's  farmers  are  caused 
to  suffer  from  depressed  prices. 

"The  dock  strike  on  the  West  Coast  has 
shut  off  movement  of  grain,  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  two  months.  Wheat  has  backed 
up  from  elevators  to  the  farm;  some  has  had 
to  be  piled  on  the  ground.  Japan,  and  other 
foreign  customers,  have  taken  their  business 
elsewhere 

•In  the  Midwest,  a  30-day  elevator  strike  In 
Chicago  has  substantially  hampered  the 
movement  of  grain  from  Chicago  for  one 
month.  In  addition,  the  mere  anticipation  of 
a  strike  at  East  and  Gvilf  C<-«a5;t  ports  has 
already  dealt  a  severe  economic  blow  to 
farmers  ai^d  has  already  resulted  In  sub- 
stAnilal  dn  ps  in  current  market  prices  of 
grain  Klevau>rs  have  held  up  on  buying  the 
new  crop  because  they  didn't  know  whether 
they  would  be  able  to  ship  It. 

"Due  to  these  various  impediments  to  the 
orderly  movement  of  this  record  crop,  the 
price  of  corn  has  dropped  below  90<  In  some 
areas. 

"The  longshoremen's  strike  is  In  direct 
opposition  to  the  several  steps  that  this 
Administration  lias  taken  to  strengthen  farm 
prices  without  Jeop.irdi.'iag  the  long-run 
prospects    fcr    growth    In    niarkeus 

■  The  heavy  particlt)atu>u  in  this  yejirs  set- 
aside  proj^ram  by  farmers,  has  made  apprtix- 
Imately  4.7  billion  bushels  of  corn  eligible 
for  loan  compartid  with  only  2  1  billion  bash- 
els  of   the  large  crop  two  years  ago. 

"The  large  supply  of  corn  eligible  this  year, 
and  the  recent  drawdown  in  grain  and  soy- 
bean slocks  on  far:n.s  and  elevBlors.  will  per- 
mit heavy  loan  acllvuy  The  farm  JaciUty 
loan  program,  winch  was  lli>eraliaed  this 
year,  hss  helped  farmers  acquire  286  mil- 
lion bushels  oi  additional  grain  storage 
capacity  since  li*6y  'IliLs  Increased  CApactty 
wLl  enable  those  farmers  to  more  readily 
take  advantage  of  loan  prugriims 

"The  sale  of  CCC  storage  bin*  to  farmers 
this  year  has  added  16,000  structures  and  al- 
most 68  noUllon  bushels  of  capacity  to  on- 
farm   storage 

"To  further  encourage  farmers  to  plan  an 
orderly  marketing  program  for  tills  large  corn 
crop,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced on  Sept.  17  that  farmers  may  re- 
seal  their  1969,  1970  and  1971  crop  corn  untU 
May  31,  1973. 

"Theee  actions  reduce  the  supply  of  1971 
crop  corn  svaliable  to  the  market  from  6.3 
billion  bushels  t-<.  an  estimated  4  5  billion 
bushels — 'Aliich  is  244  million  bu.shels  below 
the  estimated  demand  for  1971  72  marketing 
year.  As  thl.s  occurs  market  prices  will  need 
to  move  up  enough  to  convince  farmers  to 
redeem  from  loan  enough  com  to  meet  the 
demand. 

"We  also  plan  to  provide  r  fcpd  grain 
program  in  1972  that  will  permit  farmers  to 
reduce  their  slocks  further  This  action  in 
1972  will  help  Increase  farm  income  in  two 
ways:  by  Inrrea'^lng  program  payments  and 
by  bol.stering  feed  grain  prices 

'This  action  can  result  in  Increfiaed  feed 
grain  usage  during  the  1971-73  period  and 
will  remove  any  burdensome  supply  of  feed 
grains  »o  that  farm  prioeR  of  feed  grains  may 
be  more  buoyant 

"But  meantime,  theee  actions  cannot  help 
farmers  fully  as  long  as  the  suffocating 
ncxjae  of  the  dock  strike  is  drawn  tight 
around  farm  outlets  to  foreign  markets" 


Statement  or  Sechetart  or  AGRicm-TURE 

HAiUJIN 

Washington.  Sept,  29  — Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Clifford  M.  Hardin  at  noon  today  Is- 
sued the  following  statement  on  the  effect 
on  farm  prices  of  dock  work  stoppage.' 

"US  farmers  are  losing  bvismess  every- 
day and  are  continuing  to  suffer  a  tragic  loes 
in  Income  from  prices  that  are  depressed  be- 
cause their  p.-o-lucts  can't  move  tc  market 

'Right  now,  wheat  that  ordinarily  would 
be  moving  to  Japan  is  piling  up  la  elevators 
a  -d  sp.jillng  on  the  ground  because  of  the 
West  Coast  dock  strike.  Perishable  fre^sh 
fruit  and  vegetables  cant  wait  for  the  strike 
to  end.  and  this  business  will  l)e  completely 

ICot. 

"As  these  products  pile  up.  It  adds  to  the 
burden  of  supf^les  that  seek  an  outlet  here 
al  home — and  this  depresses  U.S.  farm 
pr'ces.  Further,  the  transportation  tie-up 
forces  foreign  buyers  to  look  elsewhere  for 
their  svipplles — which  causes  an  Immedlat-e 
lofs  in  our  sales  and  sets  up  trade  relation- 
ships between  foreign  buyers  and  new  sources 
of  supply  that  will  be  hard  to  break. 

"Right  now  there  Is  the  threat  of  a  strike 
on  Gulf  ports.  That  would  be  even  more  of 
a  catastrophe  for  the  nation's  farmers  Even 
now.  the  mere  threat  of  a  strike  is  hurting. 
Elevators  are  reluctant  to  buy  the  new  crop 
because  they  don't  know  when  they  can  ship 
the  commodities — and  they  know  that  If  the 
ports  are  tied  up  prices  on  the  supplies  they 
h-'d  will  drop  lower. 

"This  U  particularly  hard  on  farm  prices 
and  the  nation's  farmers  right  at  a  time  when 
thf^y  have  record  harvests  to  move  to  market. 

"It  would  be  a  disaster  to  the  nation's 
farmers  If  Gulf  Coast  ports  w^re  to  be  tied  up 
for  any  length  of  time.  A  prevlotis  Gulf  Coast 
strike  In  1969  turned  around  an  upward 
trend  in  farm  export;:  export  totals  dropped 
$570  milUon  under  the  previous  yeen.  Soy- 
be.uis,  feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  meat  and 
meat  products  all  lost  substantial  sales. 

"President  Nixon  said  on  Saturday  that 
"we  cannot  tolerate  a  continuation  of  this 
pattern  of  delay  and  slow  pr">gTe.'5s  toward  an 
ultimate  settlement'  of  the  West  Coast  long- 
shoremen's strike.  'The  limes  is  overdue  for 
the  parties  involved  to  live  up  to  their  re- 
spoKslbliitles  t<5  the  American  pe<'>ple.' 

"I  join  the  President  in  asking  that  the 
p;-rilclpants  In  this  strike  on  the  West  Coast, 
and  the  one  threatened  on  Gulf  p-^rt-s,  ILsten 
to  the  appeals  of  their  fellow  Americans  to 
move  food  and  farm  products  at  this  critical 
time  At  this  moment,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
national  effort  to  control  inflation,  restore 
our  competitiveness  in  interiuitional  trade 
and  Improve  our  balance  of  payments.  It  is 
a  time  for  all  of  us  to  look  up  to  this  chal- 
lenge and  respond  to  It." 


Dock  Strikf  Doing  Irreparable  Damage  to 
Farmers.   Hardin   Said 

Washington.  Aug.  16 — 'The  "West  Coast 
dixrk  strike  Is  doing  irreparable  damage  to 
US  farmers."  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clif- 
ford M  Hardin  said  today.  "Farmers  are  los- 
ing valuable  cii-sh  markets  for  exports  every 
day  Foreign  buyers  are  turning  to  other 
Kotirces,  and  it  will  be  hard  for  us  to  win 
them  back.'    .Secretary  Hardin  said, 

"This  strike  Is  running  rough  shod  over 
farmers."  the  Secretary  declared  "It  Is  high 
time  that  the  principal  parties  in  this  strike 
thuik  alxut  farmers  for  a  change — and  wor- 
ry how  farmers  are  going  to  keep  up  their 
income  and  meet  their  mounting  costs."  Sec- 
retary Hardin   said 

"If  this  West  Coast  dock  strike  drags  on 
through  the  rest  of  the  month  there  will  be 
•215  million  worth  of  farm  products  that 
would  have  moved  through  West  Coast  ports 
in  July  and  August,  which  didn't  '  Secre- 
tary Hardin  said.  "About  $40  million  of  that 
will  be  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables— these 
are  perishable  products  that  can't  wait  for  a 


strike  to  end,  and  90  percent  of  that  business 
will  be  lost." 

SfK'retary  Hardin  said  "Wheat  farmers  are 
getting  hit;  our  wheat  Is  sitting  there  all 
tied  up  while  our  con.petitors  are  walking 
off  with  otir  markets  Livestock  farmers  are 
also  losing  sales." 

Japan  l&  our  largest  export  custooaer  ai:d 
it  depends  heavily  on  Pacific  Coast  ports  lor 
its  Imports.  "Already  the  Japanese  are  de- 
veloping new  sources  of  supply  through  in- 
vestmei.ts  In  less  developed  countries  be- 
cau.se  they  can't  depend  on  ovir  farm  pi'Dd- 
ucts  moving  when  they  need  them,"  Hardin 
sal'^.. 

'"I"m  getting  mighty  tired  of  seeing  Ameri- 
can farmers  left  holding  the  sack  time  and 
ag'ln  because  of  work  stoppages  that  pre- 
vert  farm  products  from  flo"wlng  to  market." 
the  Secretary  said.  "We  are  working  as  hard 
as  we  can  to  build  up  foreign  markets  for 
farm  products  so  that  we  can  ease  up  on 
acreage  controls  in  this  country  and  help 
farmers  do  a  lUtie   belter. 

This  year  we  have  managed  to  set  a  new 
rcc':!  on  farm  exports  of  S7.8  billion  TTils 
Is  $1  billion  higher  than  a  year  ago.  And 
the  Increase  Is  In  cash  It  Is  one  of  the  bright 
spots  In  our  national  export  picture  It  Is 
made  possible  mainly  because  our  farmers 
are  so  productive  at»d  eflictent,"  Secretary 
Ha.-lin   said. 

"IX  we  don't  stop  putting  roadblocks  In 
the  way .  of  fanners  producing  a  crop  and 
mcnng  It  to  market  when  Its  ready,  then 
agriculture  will  be  In  worse  trouble."  Secre- 
tary Hardin  declared 


THE  STRATEGIC  SIORABLE  AGRI- 
CULTLTiAL  POOD  COMMODITIES 
ACT  OF   1971 

Mr  H.^RTKE  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
lend  my  voice  in  strong  support  of  the 
Strategic  Storable  Agrricultural  Pood 
Commodities  Act  of  1971.  which  has  been 
revised    and    reintroduced    by    Senators 

Ht  MPHREY  and  MONDALE. 

While  a  strategic  food  reserve  should 
have  been  established  lone  apo  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  our  ever  fluctuat- 
ing markets,  the  need  for  such  a  reserve 
no"»'  seems  more  compelling  than  ever 
considering  the  experience  of  the  past 
two  crop  seasons 

In  1970.  due  to  cin  umstances  over 
which  our  farmers  had  no  control,  the 
national  corn  crf>p  fell  some  400  million 
bushels  .short  of  expectations 

This  year  the  com  fanners  of  the 
United  States  were  a.sked  and  encour- 
aged to  put  out  a  large  acreage  of  com 
in  order  to  assure  the  country  of  an  am- 
ple supply  of  corn  and  the  resultant  end 
products  of  meat    milk    and  eggs 

Our  farmers  responded  to  tins  chal- 
lenge, a."-  they  alwa>'s  ha\e  and  now  find 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  bumper  com 
crcp  so  large  that  they  are  Uterally  fac- 
ine  economic  ruin 

Estimates  of  the  1971  US  com  crop 
range  from  5  065  to  5  346  billion  bushels. 
When  we  add  to  this  an  anticipated  car- 
ryover of  700  million  bushels  from  1970 
along  witJi  ex{jected  imports  of  1  million 
bu."^hels.  we  arrive  with  a  total  estimated 
supply  for  the  1971  marketing  year  m  ex- 
ces.s  of  6  billion  bushels  Considering  that 
utilization  last  year  totaled  4  4  billion 
bushels,  we  can  expect  a  supply  of  more 
than  16  billion  bushels  of  com  in  excess 
of  the  amounts  used  in  the  past  year 

Even  the  lowest  estimates  which  ex- 
clude anticipated  exports  finds  the  United 
States    producing    500    miUion    bushels 
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more  com  than  we  will  consume  In  the 
next  12  months. 

All  of  this  meaii-s  that  there  Is  going 
to  be  a  huge  food  reserve  this  year  and 
next  It  also  means  that  otir  farmers  are 
going  to  be  left  with  a  devastating  crop- 
producing  price  blight  Already  prices 
have  dropped  to  levels  that  will  bankrupt 
many  farmers  unlesa  steps  are  taken  im- 
mediately to  correct  the  situation. 

In  surveying  bids  for  No  2  new  crop 
corn,  we  cannot  find  bids  anywhere  of 
even  $1  per  bihshel.  Presently,  prices 
range  from  90  to  95  cents  per  bushel  at 
the  elevators  and  the  harvest  pressure 
would  not  climax  for  another  week  or 
two  Wliat  tlie  prices  may  be  then  no  one 
knows 

Throughout  the  entire  Midwest  we  find 
corn  farmers  dismayed  and  outraged 
over  thLs  big  drop  in  com  prices.  To  a  man 
they  seem  to  place  the  blame  for  this 
situation  upon  tlie  Department  of  Agri- 
cultures  new  farm  program  which  re- 
laxed planting  restrictions  on  corn  dur- 
ing the  current  producing  year.  As  we 
all  know,  the  Department  set  the  pro- 
gram for  an  increased  acreage  this  year, 
fearful  that  with  blight  or  a  drought 
there  might  be  another  shortage  Now,  in 
the  midst  of  a  record  crop,  these  farmers 
are  being  asked  to  pay  for  the  miscalcu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  implications  of  these  miscalcula- 
tions are  Indeed  far  reaching.  Not  only 
may  we  expect  hundreds  of  corn  pro- 
ducers to  put  their  farms  up  for  sale  this 
winter,  we  may  also  look  forward,  if  pres- 
ent low  prices  of  corn  continue,  to  a 
tremendous  overproduction  of  end  prod- 
ucts which,  of  course,  means  that  hog, 
cattle,  and  poultry  producers  will  sufTer 
In  price  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  extremely 
frustrating  and  critical  situation.  Surely 
there  is  something  dreadfully  wrong  with 
a  system  that  penalises  the  good  farmers 
of  America  for  success  and  hard  work  to 
the  extent  that  many  will  face  bank- 
ruptcy. 

I  have  reviewed  the  new  feed  grain 
program  annoimced  early  last  week  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  I  regret, 
to  say  that  it  offers  few  a.ssurances  of  an 
adequate  income  for  farmers  in  1972. 
Nor  does  it  relieve  tlie  low  price  and  in- 
come situation  for  the  1971  crop. 

In  view  of  these  deflciences  and  the 
need  for  something  dra.stic  and  dramatic 
to  reverse  the  present  calamitous  situa- 
tion, I  believe  it  is  impt>rative  that  we 
consider  and  enact  the  new  ■Strategic 
Storable  Agricultural  Food  Commodities 
Act  of  1971,"  which  establLshes  reserve 
inventories  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  .soy- 
beans, dairy,  and  poultry  products. 

This  legislation,  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  maintain 
reserve  inventories  of  not  more  than  300 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  30  million  tons 
of  feed  grains,  and  100  million  bu-shels  of 
soybeans,  would  serve  to  stabilize  our 
market  and  eliminate  the  kind  of  artifi- 
cially induced  surplus  which  Is  currently 
depressing  the  prices  and  incomes  of 
corn  farmers. 

Moreover,  by  requiring  definite  guide- 
lines for  acquisition  and  eventual  distri- 
bution of  reserves,  the  bill  would  serv«  to 
protect  producers  of  food  commodities 
against  unfair  losses  of  income  resulting 


from  the  establishment  of  a  reserve  sup- 
ply by  stabilizing  family -furm  income 
near  a  level  of  full  parity. 

Aside  from  being  respon.sive  to  the 
price  and  market  problem.s  of  farmers, 
however,  there  are  other  benefits  which 
would  accrue  from  this  legislation. 

Perhatis  the  most  important  of  these 
benefits  Is  the  protection  a  strategic  re- 
serve would  offer  to  our  consumers  and 
our  export  customers. 

With  .so  many  of  our  people  living  in 
ui  ban  areas,  and  with  our  volume  of  con- 
sumption being  .so  large,  even  a  10-per- 
cent reduction  in  a  com  crop  can  have 
disastrous  consequences  for  botli  our 
domestic  and  foreign  markets.  In  spite 
of  his  sophisticat.on  and  technological 
know-how.  this  country's  farmer  still 
finds  himself  at  the  mercy  of  forces  over 
which  he  has  little  or  no  control  Both 
weather  and  disease  may.  at  a  moments 
notice,  decimate  his  crop.s  and  confront 
us  with  severe  food  shortages.  The  com 
blight  scare  last  year  was,  I  think,  most 
Instructive.  When  we  produce  so  much 
grain,  then  the  conditions  are  right  for 
those  diseases  that  feed  upon  grain.  The 
strategic  reserve,  as  authorized  by  S. 
2729.  would  serve  to  protect  our  con- 
sumers against  future  crop  losses. 

Finally,  by  authoriziiig  the  use  of  re- 
serves to  meet  famine  or  other  urgent  or 
extraordinary  relief  requiremcnLs  outside 
the  United  States,  this  legislation  would 
serve  well  the  cause  of  world  peace  and 
understanding. 

Let  tis  not  forget  that  we  are  teetering 
on  a  precarious  balance  witli  world  food 
production  To  many  of  us  who  receive 
more  than  adequate  diets,  the  idea  that 
others  are  either  himgry  or  undernour- 
ished IS  difficult  to  comprehend.  However, 
malnutrition  is  not  an  i.solated  phenom- 
enon. It  is  widespread  today.  It  is  not 
overstating  the  case  to  suggest  that  our 
food  reserves  may  prove  to  be  the  crucial 
margin  of  difference  for  that  70  percent 
of  the  world's  population  now  living  in 
those  developing  countries  where  food 
shortages  are  both  frequent  and  severe. 

It  is  for  these  rea.sons,  Mr  President, 
that  I  lend  my  supi>ort  to  the  Strategic 
Storable  Agricultural  Food  Commodities 
Act  of  1971.  In  givmg  this  legislation  our 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration,  we 
will  not  only  have  served  to  protect  the 
\ital  uiterests  of  our  Nation's  farmers 
and  consumers,  we  will  aLso  have  demon- 
.slrated  a  genuine  concern  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  world's  population  which  we 
now  help  feed. 


McGRAW-HILL   ON   THE   NEED   FOR 
INVESTMENT  STIMULATION 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  President,  McGraw- 
Hill's  publications  for  business  have  won 
a  wide  reputation  for  accuracy  and 
scholarship,  and  I  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  McGraw-Hill's  management  has 
chosen  to  notify  Congress  and  the  pub- 
he  that  Lts  own  analysis  of  America's 
competitive  position  in  the  world  econ- 
omy demands  new  growth  of  business  in- 
vestment. 

In  a  statement  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Times  on 
October  21.  McGraw-Hill  pointed  out 
that — 


Much  of  our  plant  and  equipment  Is  sim- 
ply too  old  FYom  1960  to  1969.  the  VS.  de- 
voted only  13%  of  Its  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct to  private  investment  In  the  facilities 
modern  b\islnes.s  requires  In  the  same  period, 
Japan  was  putting  27-;-  of  Its  output  Into 
such  Investment.  West  Germany  20%, 
France,  18'r. 

This  year  the  plans  of  business  for  new 
plants  and  equipment  are  not  encourag- 
ing: 

Par  from  stepping  up  Investment  to  meet 
the  threat  of  overseas  competition.  U.S.  In- 
dustry will  actually  be  putting  less  new 
equipment  in  place  this  year  than  last. 

Appropriately,  therefore.  McGraw- 
Hill  supports  revisions  and  modern- 
ization of  U.S.  depreciation  and  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit : 

Both  moves  are  sound.  Both  deserve  fast 
ratlflcatlon. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  McGraw- 
Hill's  statement  entitled  "American  In- 
dustry is  Losing  the  Lead  "  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  Industst  is  Losino  ths  Lzao 

American  Industry  Is  losing  the  lead — It 
must  be  encouraged  to  step  up  plant  Im- 
provement. If  It  Is  to  stay  competitive  and 
Ijoost  the  real  Income  of  labor. 

The  American  people  and  their  leaders  have 
been  accustomed  for  generations — and  par- 
ticularly since  World  War  II — to  think  of 
their  country  as  the  most  prosperous  and 
"most  efBclent"  on  earth.  And  they  have  cor- 
rectly believed  that  American  efficiency  Is  a 
major  reason  for  American  prosperity. 

But  all  of  us  must  face  up  to  a  shocking 
new  fact:  our  prosperous  American  way  of 
life  is  In  jeopardy  because  our  efficiency  Is  no 
longer  what  It  should  he. 

By  prosperity,  we  mean  dependable  dollars 
In  the  average  man's  purse  and  a  rising 
standard  of  living  for  all.  And  by  efficiency, 
we  mean  the  ability  of  U.S.  Indvistry  to  pro- 
duce and  sell  competitively — not  only  In  mar- 
kets abroad,  but  also  right  down  at  the  cor- 
ner store  We  are  losing  ground  In  the  trad- 
ing world,  and  many  American  companies  are 
finding  It  difficult.  In  some  cases  Impossible, 
to  compete  with  foreign  producers  In  our  own 
country. 

These  symptoms  of  a  change  for  the  worse 
In  our  competitive  position  are  spreading,  and 
If  we  don't  do  something  alx>ut  the  situation, 
all  of  us  are  In  for  real  trouble. 

I.ACCINO    investment 

We  can  begin  by  giving  Immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  declining  quality  of  our  Industrial 
plants,  machinery,  and  equipment.  It's  as 
basic  as  that.  Much  of  our  plant  and  equip- 
ment Is  simply  too  old.  Prom  1960  to  1969, 
the  U.S.  devoted  only  13%  of  Its  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  to  private  Investment  In  the 
facilities  modern  business  requires.  In  the 
same  period.  Japan  was  putting  27%  of  Ita 
output  Into  such  Investment.  West  Germany, 
20%.  Prance,   18%. 

It's  pretty  clear  that  the  nations  making 
these  heavy  Investments  got  their  money's 
worth  In  efficiency.  The  US.  trailed  behind. 
In  the  '60s  Japan  scored  an  annual  Increase 
of  11%  in  efficiency,  as  measured  by  produc- 
tivity or  output-ijer-manhour.  The  Nether- 
lands rang  up  8.3%  per  year.  West  Germany, 
6%.  Prance.  4.7%i.  But  the  U.S.  gained  a  scant 
3.3 %  per  year. 

As  foreign  competitors  closed  the  gap  in 
productivity,  U.S.  producers  lost  ground  In 
both  overseas  and  domestic  markets.  Im- 
ports shot  up.  while  our  exports  lost  steam. 
In  1964.  the  U.S.  exported  |7  billion  more  In 
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merchandise  than  it  Imported  But  In  1971. 
we  will  Import  more  than  we  export — for  the 
first  time  m  the  Twentieth  Century. 

IT    AmC-rS     us    ALL 

Obviously  this  Is  not  good  for  business  It 
also  Is  not  good  for  anyone  who  depeiMto 
for  his  job  or  his  personal  proeperlty  on  the 
efficiency  of  American  Industry  And  that  Is 
Just  about  everybody 

It  would  be  simplistic  to  blame  this  state 
of  afTalrs  on  our  lagging  Industrial  Invest- 
ment alone.  The  Inflexibilities  of  the  Inter- 
national payments  system  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  It.  And  the  continuing  imps^ct  of  infla- 
tion on  US  costs,  especially  wage  costs,  was 
probably  even  more  Important 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  US  In- 
dustry has  lost  lt«  accustomed  competitive 
advantage,  not  only  in  foreign  markets  but 
right  on  Its  own  home  grounds  And  the  slow 
pace  of  investment  In  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment has  been  a  major  cause  of  the  trouble 

LESS  NEW  EQtJIPMENT  THIS  TCAE 

All  this  Is  disturbing  enough,  but  the  sit- 
uation becomes  more  alarming  when  business' 
plans  for  new  plant  and  equipment  Invest- 
ments this  year  are  considered.  Far  from 
stepping  up  iniestment  to  meet  f^e  threat 
Of  oversfas  competttion.  U.S.  ini)lLstry  actual- 
ly u-ill  be  putting  less  new  .equipment  in 
place  thus  year  than  last. 

In  manufacturing,  wher*  the  comi)etltlon 
is  toughest,  the  reduction  In  new  plants  and 
equipment  Is  greatest. 

These  are  frightening  facts  for  a  nation 
that  depends  on  capital  Investment  to  main- 
tain Uie  highest  wages  and  the  highest  living 
standards  In  the  world  We  simply  must  find 
ways  to  generate  a  pemianent  upward  shift 
In  our  level  of  capluU  investment.  This  Is 
the  only  way  American  niantUacturers  can 
keep  overse<is  competitors  from  taking  away 
more  and  more  of  their  markets  It  Is  the 
only  way  American  labor  can  achieve  Its 
goals;  maximum  emplojinent  and  increases 
In  real  Income. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  analyzed 
the  problem  correctly  and  has  taken  two 
major  steps  to  stimulate  an  upturn  In  capi- 
tal Investment.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Treas- 
ury adopted  new  rules  for  accelerated  depre- 
ciation which  f>ennlt  a  company  that  In- 
vests In  new  plant  or  equipment  to  write 
off  the  oo6t  In  a  much  shorter  time  than 
under  the  old  rules.  Then,  in  his  emergency 
statement  to  the  country  on  August  15,  the 
President  proposed  an  Investment  tax  credit 
similar  to  the  one  that  had  been  repealed 
In  1969. 

Both  moves  are  sound.  Both  deserve  fast 
ratlflcatlon  by  Congress. 

The  Tax  Bill  that  passed  the  House  last 
week  contains  a  modified  version  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  that  the  President  re- 
quested and  an  endorsement  of  most  of  the 
new  depredation  rules.  Now  it  is  before  the 
Senate  Plnanc*  Committee. 

AKlTHMmC,   NOT  POLITICS 

The  Bouse  bill  has  drawn  fire  from  some 
Individuals  who  call  It  a  "raid  on  the  Treas- 
ury" and  from  others  who  call  it  a  "give- 
away to  business."  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune If  Congress  should  let  the  attacks 
make  a  political  Issue  out  of  what  should 
be  simple  arlLbmeUc. 

The  new  depreciation  rules  are  not  a  tax 
reduction  for  business;  they  are  simply  a 
postponement  that  wUl  allow  capital  funds 
to  be  put  to  use  sooner.  They  provide  for  a 
stretch-out  in  payments,  but  the  corporate 
taxpayer  will  pay  the  same  amount  as  under 
previous  rules. 

The  investment  credit  is  a  tax  reduction, 
an  urgently  needed  one  TV-o  things  should 
be  noted:  the  House  Tax  BUI  also  Includes 
tax  reductions  for  Individuals,  and  It  stUl 
leaves  U.S.  Industry  carrying  by  far  the  heavi- 
est burden  of  direct  Income  taxation  borne 
by  the  Industry  of  any  nation  In  the  world. 

Congress  should  restore  the  Investment  tax 


credit  promptly — and  ratify  the  new  depre- 
ciation rules.  But  neither  the  Administra- 
tion nor  Congress  can  afford  to  stop  there 
One  of  the  most  urgent  priorities  of  the  fed- 
eral goveriunent  in  the  years  ahead  mtist  be 
to  devise  even  more  effective  ways  to  help 
American  Industry  equip  Itself  for  the  chal- 
lenge It  faces.  The  future  well-being  of  the 
nation  depends  upon  it. 


BISHOPS    ENDORSE    AMNESTY 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr.  President,  it  is 
highly  significant  that  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  the  United  States  have  de- 
termii:ied  by  a  2-to-l  margin  both  that 
conscientious  objection  is  a  valid  posi- 
tion for  Cathohcs  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  consider  granting  amnesty 
to  those  who  have  been  pumshed  as  se- 
lective conscientious  objectors  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

A  statement  endorsed  by  two-tlnrds  of 
America's  Roman  Catholic  bishops  reads, 
m  part: 

In  the  light  of  the  gospel  and  from  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  church's  teachings  on  con- 
science. It  Is  clear  that  a  Catholic  can  be  a 
conscientious  objector  to  war  in  general  or 
to  a  particular  war  because  of  religious 
training  and  belief. 

Tliis  position  deserves  both  attention 
and  action.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  descrlbmg  tl:ie  bishops'  ac- 
tion, published  in  last  Fridays  Wash- 
ington Post,  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Catholic    Bishops    Endorse    Conscientious 
Objectors 

(By  Betty  Medsger) 

America's  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have 
declared  that  conscientlotis  objection  to  war 
is  a  valid  jxwitlon  for  Catholics. 

In  a  maU  vote,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  290  bishops  approved  a  document  en- 
dorsing conscientious  objectors.  They  have 
debated  the  Issue  for  two  years  and  twice 
they  rejected  an  appeal  to  take  the  stance 

The  bishops  also  urged  government  ofB- 
clals  to  consider  granting  amnesty  to  those 
who  have  t>een  Imprisoned  as  selective  con- 
scientious objectors. 

"Now  It's  clear  that  a  man  who  says  'I 
won't  go'  Is  Just  as  good  a  Catholic  as  one 
who  takes  up  colors."  said  Msgr.  Marvin 
Bordelon.  director  of  the  department  of  In- 
ternational affairs  of  the  bishops'  U.S.  Cath- 
olic Conference. 

Immediate  practical  application  of  the 
six-page  document  is  that  It  should  help 
young  men  who  try  to  convince  their  Selec- 
tive Service  board  that  their  refusal  to  serve 
In  the  armed  forces  Is  based  on  Catholic 
Church  teachings. 

"In  the  light  of  the  gospel  and  from  an 
analysis  of  the  church's  teaching  on  con- 
science." said  the  document,  "It  is  clear  that 
a  Catholic  can  be  a  conscientious  objector  to 
war  In  general  or  to  a  particular  war  because 
of  religious  training  and  belief." 

The  release  of  the  bishops'  vote  here  yes- 
terday was  accompanied  by  a  call  from  their 
chief  executive.  Bishop  Joseph  L.  Bernardln. 
for  the  establishment  of  a  presidential  com- 
mission to  "determine  metfiods  of  making  a 
selective  conscientious  objector  provision 
work  properly  in  a  modified  Selective  Service 
Act." 

Suggesting  that  such  a  commission  should 
Include  moralists,  lawyers  and  civil  servants. 
Bishop  Bernardln  "offered  the  assistance  of 
the  conference  In  such  an  endeavor" 

Tlie  strongest  opponent  of  the  endorse- 
ment of  conscientious  objection  was  the 
Most    Rev.    Robert    E.    Lucey,    retired    arch- 


bishop of  San  Antonio  and  friend  of  former 
President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Archbishop  Lucey.  who  conducted  a  steady 
mall  campaign  against  the  prop>osal,  said 
in  an  interview  that  "people  want  t-c  be  con- 
scientious objectors  because  they  are  afraid 
to  die  And  they're  afraid  to  die  because 
they're  living  in  sin  .  .  ." 

Noting  that  "when  survival  of  the  wider 
community  has  been  threatened  by  external 
force,  the  church  has  traditionally  upheld 
the  obligation  of  Christians  to  serve  In  mili- 
tary defense  forces,"  the  bishops'  document 
said  It  also  noted ; 

"...  the  common  good  Is  also  served  by 
the  conscientious  choice  of  those  who  re- 
nounce violence  and  war,  choosing  the 
means  of  nonviolence  Initead   ,  .  ." 


MYTH  AfiU  REAUTi'  PROBLEMS  OF 
HEALTH  CARE— WE  HAVE  NO 
SHORTAGE  OF  DOCTOR.?  NOR  ARE 
INSURERS  GETTING  FAT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
Committee  on  'Ways  and  Means  began 
hearings  tills  week  on  national  health  in- 
surance. There  will  he  landmark  hear- 
ings on  an  area  of  legislation  that  will 
probably  affect  everyone's  pocketbook 
as  well  as  the  delivery  of  health  care  in 
this  country  for  decades  to  come 

It  is  important  that  the  very  real  prob- 
lems in  the  health  care  field  be  recog- 
nized as  problems,  Ii  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  we  do  not  create  additional 
problems  by  dealing  in  myths  and  hear- 
say. 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Elliot  Richardson  was  the  leadoff 
witness  this  week  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearings  Earher  this 
year  Secretary  Richardson  wrote,  for  the 
New  York  Times,  an  excellent  article  en- 
titled "Myth  and  Reality:  Problems  of 
Health  Care." 

I  believe  the  article  is  an  important 
contribution,  because  it  seeks  to  separate 
myths  from  reality.  This  is  what  the  Con- 
gress must  do  if  it  is  to  face  the  prob- 
lems and  come  up  with  realistic  solu- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  Senators  to  take 
a  moment  to  read  Secretary  Richardson's 
excellent  remarks.  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Myth  and  Realitt  :  Problems  or  Health 
Care — We  Have  No  Shortage  or  Doctors 
Nor  Are  Insurers  Getting  Pat 

(By  Elliot  L.  Richardson) 

Washington. — Social  Issues  are  often 
shrouded  in  myth  and  misconception  As  an 
example,  for  too  long  it  was  f>opularly  l>e- 
Ueved  that  fathers  of  welfare  families  Ir- 
responsibly abandoned  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  live  carefree,  devil-may-care  live* 
financed  by  the  public's  largesse.  But  careful 
analyses  by  social  scientists  revealed  that.  In 
fact,  able-bodied  men  on  welfare  were  often 
forced  by  the  system  to  leave  their  famUles. 

Health  care  In  the  United  States  Is  a  cur- 
rent example  of  a  vast  social  issue  encrusted 
with  a  layer  of  invention  and  Illusion.  We  all 
know  there  Is  something  wrong  with  the  cur- 
rent health  care  system,  and  it  is  commonly 
held  that  too  few  doctors,  greedy  insurance 
companies,  and  an  apathetic  government  are 
at  fault.  But  are  these  the  real  problems? 
Does  such  conventional  "wisdom"  mislead  us 
to  propose  Inadequate  solutions  to  complex 
problems?  Let  us  examine  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's health  myths  in  order  to  see  the  Ad- 
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ministration's  health  proposals  In  light  oT 
the  true  problems  behind  them. 

Myth:  The  Unlt«d  Slates  is  the  only  major 
Industrial  nation  In  the  world  that  does 
not  have  a  nat.oiiai  health  service  or  a  pro- 
gram of  nationalized  health  iruurance.  This 
claim  was  made  last  month  on  the  floor  of 
Coogresc,  aiid  tbe  Idea  Is  widely  shared,  even 
among  some  Ivealth  "experts."  Those  who 
hold  this  view  seem  to  have  In  mind  the 
British  and  Eastern  Kurupean  model  In  which 
health  services  art'  paid  for  out  of  general 
tax  revenues  But  the  British  model  Ls  not 
the  typical  Western  European  model.  In  fact, 
contliiental  health-Insurance  schemes  are 
predominantly  financed  by  employer-em- 
ploye contributions  and  operate  within  the 
framework  of  national  standards.  Tills  Is 
basically  the  route  the  President  has  pro- 
posed that  we  travel — national  health  In- 
surance, not  nationalized  health  insurance. 

M>-th:  There  Is  a  groes  shortage  of  doctors 
In  America.  In  fact,  we  have  one  of  the  high- 
est ratios  of  doctors  per  caplt*  In  the  world — 
»nd  the  number  of  physicians  Is  growing  at 
a  rate  faster  than  the  population.  The  basic 
problem  Is  maidlstrlbution.  There  are  too  few 
doctors  In  the  ghettos.  In  rural  America  and 
in  the  primary  care  disciplines,  such  as  gen- 
eral practice  and  pediatrics,  while  there  is  no 
real  shortage  of  doctors  in  suburban  practices 
or  In  certain  specialties  like  surgery.  To  meet 
this  paradox  of  scarcity  amid  plentltude,  the 
Administration  has  proposed  Incentives  to 
bring  docuirs  to  the  areas  and  types  of  prac- 
tice where  they  are  most  needed. 

Myth:  It  Is  belter  doctoring  that  Is  making 
us  a  healthier  nation.  In  fact.  Infant  mortal- 
ity rates  have  declined  and  longevity  has  in- 
creased due  largely  to  better  nutrition  and 
sanitation,  higher  Income,  and  Improved  edu- 
cation. For  example,  when  we  replaced  the 
horse  and  buggy,  the  death  rate  of  Infants 
and  children  fell  because  of  an  accompany- 
ing decline  in  fatal  diarrhea  caused  by  ani- 
mal filth.  In  recognition  of  these  interrela- 
tionships, the  Administration  has  proposed 
efTorts  to  clean  our  environment,  provide  a 
basic  Income  for  poor  families,  provide  ade- 
quate nutrition,  and  make  education  avail- 
able to  more  people  In  truth,  the  Adminis- 
tration is  concerned  about  health  and  not 
only  medical  care.  That  Is  one  reason  why 
we  feel  that  very  expensive  federally  financed 
health  insurance  schemes  may.  In  fact,  pre- 
empt too  large  a  share  of  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues for  medical  care,  when  a  more  balanced 
approach  would  better  achieve  health  goals. 

Myth:  Insurance  compMinies  are  getting  fat 
on  health  Insurance.  In  reality,  these  oom- 
patues  on  the  average  have  retained  less  than 
6  per  cent  of  premiums  for  administrative 
overhead  and  profit  on  group  health  Insur- 
ance The  Administrations  choice  to  build 
upon  the  present  strengths  of  our  system  was 
based  on  a  desire  to  reform,  not  dismantle, 
our  health  care  Institutions.  We  see  no  need 
to  create  another  mammoth  bureaucracy  in 
response  to  the  misconception  that  we  are 
making  the  rich  richer. 

An  Old  Saying:  "An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure:"  Not  all  ancient 
wisdom  is  myth.  Prevention  is  a  more  satis- 
factory solution  than  cure.  It  can  be  demon- 
grrated  that  slgnincant  Improvements  in  our 
health  status  will  come  about  more  through 
prevention  of  accidents  and  chronic  disease 
than  thpjtigh  Improvements  In  curative 
medicine.  The  President's  proposed  health 
education,  accident  prevention,  and  biomedi- 
cal research  programs  are  targeted  at  those 
areas  of  prevention  where  we  can  hope  to 
have  the  greatest  sucoeas. 

With  our  health  program  we  have  at- 
tempted to  eschew  the  simple,  grant  solu- 
tion, which  often  turns  out  to  be  tKKh  ex- 
pensive and  misdirected.  A  hallmark  of  a 
responsible  govemmewt  Is  the  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  sound  reaaoning  and 
chimeras. 


THE     SATURDAY     NIGHT     SPECIAL 
AND   OTIUER   IIARDWAIiE 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  Presid«it,  l)f>ranse 
I  share  with  the  chairman  of  tiio  .Juve- 
nile Dt'linqueiicy  Subconiiniltoc  and 
otlier  Members  of  thL'i  Senuie  tht  need 
for  efTecUvoly  stringent  flLrearms  cuiilrol. 
I  believe  the  "Saturday  Night  Six  ui!  ;ind 
Other  Hardware"  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. 

Rdbt'it  Slu-rrill.  who  is  the  Washington 
corre.spoiideiU  of  Uie  NuUon.  presented 
a  very  detailed  account  of  the  g\in  con- 
trol Ls.sue  m  the  October  10  edition  of 
the  New  V  )rk  'I  iine.s  Maga/.ine. 

Mr  Sliernll  ha.'^  a.stutely  revealed  .uiat 
may  happen  if  les'islatioii  us  enacted  to 
baji  so-called  clieap  handguns,  without 
also  placins;  adequate  controls  on  all 
handguns. 

As  he  points  out,  the  results  of  recent 
gun  hearings  in  the  Senate  suggest  there 
is  more  interest  in  identifying  "safe" 
liandguns  tlian  in  defiiung  any  redeem- 
ing "social  value  of  any  handgun.  Thus, 
it  would  be  extremely  risky  to  enact  leg- 
islation that  only  bans  these  so-called 
inexpensive  weapons.  According  to  Mr. 
Sherrill— 

If  Congress  agrees  on  this  special  reform. 
then — that  absurd  little  piece  of  deadly 
gadgetry  will  indeed  be  standardized  off  the 
market — respectability  wlU  have  been 
stamped  upon  the  handgun  traSlc  in  Amer- 
ica, for  after  that  all  guns  sold  on  the  open 
market  will  be  federally  certified  as  "safe" 
and  "reliable." 

"Safe  and  reliable"  for  whom?  Cer- 
tainly not  for  an  intended  target.  It  can 
hardly  console  the  wife  of  a  distraught 
husband  that  he  u.sed  a  "safe"  and  "re- 
liable" pistol  on  her  during  an  angry 
rampage.  Or.  the  14-year-old  who  curi- 
ously toyed  with  his  fatlier's  unloaded  .38 
and  killed  his  6-.vear-old  brother  with 
a  pistol  approved  for  use  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  different  fire- 
arms can  be  identified  as  safe  or  de- 
pendable. But  rather,  the  issue  is  to  de- 
termine who  are  the  few  in  our  society 
who  need  firearms  for  police  or  other 
security  work.  By  definition  all  guns  are 
dangerous.  But  we  can  minimize  the 
danger  if  we  minimize  the  number  of 
guns  in  the  hands  of  those  who  fail  to 
demonstrate  a  valid  need  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "The  Saturday  Night  Special 
and  Other  Hardware"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tk«  Satubday  Night  Special  and  Othe* 
Hasowake 

(By  Robert  Sherrill) 

Washington  — Gun  buffs  who  favor  unfet- 
tered ownership  of  ftrearms  consider  Mayor 
Lindsay  to  be  something  of  a  crank  because 
he  accuses  the  Federa.  Government  of  "total 
permissiveness  regarding  gun  traffic  nation- 
ally." He's  Just  sore,  they  say,  because  this 
year  he  has  had  to  attend  the  funerals  of 
eight  New  Tork  policemen  who  were  killed 
with  handguns,  moot  of  them  bought  outside 
the  city.  But  after  all,  that's  only  eight  of 
31,600  men  on  the  force. 

The  gun  buffs  also  believe  that  Mayor 
Roman  Orlbbs  of  Detroit,  where  pistols  and 


revolvers  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  mur- 
ders, is  the  victim  of  an  IrratJonal  einotlun- 
allsm.  Simply  becavis*-  hl.i  cl'y'B  murder  count 
for  1971  pafi.sed  600  on  Sept  11  (once  again 
assuring  IVirolt  the  title  or  murder  capital 
of  America),  they  a.sk,  was  th^t  any  reaw^n 
for  Orlbbs  to  declare,  'We  ca;;  .stand  no 
morel"  and  demand  a  slatcwlde  bun  on  all 
privately  owned  plstcils  and  rev  elvers?  In- 
deed, subsequent  events  have  p.'uved  the  gun 
buffs  right  and  Mayor  Grlbbs  nirong:  Detroit 
lias  already  stood  a  dozen  more  murders,  and 
the  sky  hasn't  talleu. 

Still,  even  gun  lovers  should  be  able  to  un- 
derstand why  some  public  officials  are  upset. 
The  traffic  in  pocket  and  belt  armaments  in 
this  country  does  seem  to  be  a  bit  out  of 
control.  Nobody  knows  how  many  handguns 
are  loose  in  this  land.  The  "experts" — of 
whom  there  are  really  none — put  the  num- 
ber anywhere  from  30  million  to  60  mllliou. 
If  New  Tork  has  Its  share,  and  who  can 
doubt  It,  that  means  there  are  more  than  a 
million  pistols  and  revolvers  in  the  city,  vir- 
tually all  of  them  held  illegally.  For  New 
York  policemen,  it's  a  losing  proposition. 
WTille  they  hope  to  seize  10,000  handguns  in 
1971,  the  year  Is  also  expected  to  see  an  esti- 
mated 80.000  arriving  in  town. 

A  thriving  underground  Interstate  traffic 
exists.  Eight  out  of  ten  handguns  In  places 
like  Boston  and  New  York  come  from  other 
areas.  Just  to  show  how  easily  it  can  be  done, 
two  New  York  detectives  flew  recently  to 
Kentucky,  which  offers  gunmen  all  the  con- 
veniences. Including  no  waiting  period  for 
purchases.  They  struck  up  a  friendship  with 
an  ex-convict  (they  needed  someone  with 
local  identification)  who  happily  accompa- 
nied them  to  two  gun  shops  and  a  pawn  shop 
in  Newport  and  Covington  to  buy  some 
beautiful  hardware:  a  .38  Smith  &  Wesson 
Special  with  a  4-inch  barrel  and  .82  Brazilian 
Rossi  with  a  2-lnch  barrel.  The  detectives 
were  back  in  New  York  the  same  day.  Though 
It's  a  violation  of  Federal  law  for  an  ex- 
convlct  to  buy  a  handgun,  the  detectives' 
Kentucky  contact  went  even  further  than 
that,  he  promised  that  when  they  came  back 
he  would  help  them  get  forged  Identifications 
of  their  own  so  they  wouldn't  have  to  depend 
on  his. 

But  even  with  Kentucky  I.D.'s,  that's  doing 
it  the  hard  way.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
around  New  York  who  will  be  happy  to  go 
shopping  out  of  state  for  you.  Albert  A.  Seed- 
men,  the  cltys  Chief  of  Detectives,  says  cue 
of  his  men  bought  a  9-mm.  Lugar  and  am- 
munition from  a  candy-store  proprietor  In 
the  Bronx  the  other  day.  The  candy  dealer 
said  that  If  the  detective  wanted  any  other 
ftrearms— Including  a  machine  gun  for  ^350 — • 
he  should  place  his  order  quickly;  the  candy 
man  was  leaving  for  a  shopping  spree  in 
South   Carolina  a  few  days  later. 

A  significant  number  of  the  guns  In  under- 
world commerce  are  stolen — by  the  crate  from 
piers  and  warehouses  or  singly  in  burglaries. 
In  some  New  York  neighborhoods,  one  can 
place  his  gun  order  at  the  pool  hall.  Half 
of  all  the  nation's  gun  transactions  are  be- 
lieved to  t)e  carried  out  on  the  street,  and 
New  York  Is  said  to  follow  that  pattern  In 
some  neighborhoods  the  market  is  glutted, 
or  at  least  the  police  assume  it  to  be  glutted 
becau.se,  says  Seedman.  "We  Just  assume  that 
certain  people  all  have  guns  Like  members  of 
the  mob  who  hang  out  in  areas  such  as  Bath 
Beach.  Or  if  you  go  to  Bedford-Stuyvesant  or 
Harlem,  It's  assumed  that  certain  people  all 
carry  guns."  He  backs  his  assumptions  with 
statistics:  Five  years  ago  most  New  York 
murders  were  committed  with  knives;  today 
most  are  with  handguns. 

The  police  In  every  major  city  report  that 
at  the  bottom  of  the  underworld  heap. 
amonK  the  pert  lest  of  the  petty  thugs,  a 
commiinal  system  exists:  Several  disadvan- 
taged criminals  living  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood Hhare  a  gxin    Chicago  has  a  unique 


type  of  helping  hand  for  the  needy  crook — a 
"rent-a-gun"  arrangement  by  which,  one  po- 
lice offlclal  explained,  "a  convict  gets  out  of 
prison  and  can't  buy  a  g^m,  so  he  rents  one 
until  he  can  make  his  first  heist  and  then 
he  buys  the  gun  outright." 

The  Federal  Government  has  traditionally 
shown  a  strange  tolerance,  even  Indifference, 
toward  what  goes  on  In  handgun  traffic  No 
Federal  agency  keeps  accurate  track  of  how 
many  guns  are  manufactured  or  who  buys 
them;  no  agency  attempts  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  movement  of  guns  from  owner  to 
owner.  Agent.s  of  the  Treasury  Department's 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Division  are 
supposed  to  have  some  idea  of  what  goes  on 
In  the  firearms  industry,  but  they  keep  rec- 
ords like  Keystone  cops,  and  they  haven't 
the  foggiest  idea  where  all  the  guns  have 
gone  and  are  going.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  pretends  to  oversee  manu- 
facturing, has  no  figures  for  gun  production 
later  than  1987. 

The  record-keeping  of  most  major  police 
departments  Is  Just  about  as  sloppy.  But  the 
best  guessers  seem  to  agree  that  the  owner- 
ship of  guns  used  for  crime  is  increasing 
twice  as  fast  as  the  ownership  of  sporting 
guns:  and  gun  crimes  seem  to  be  increasing 
twice  as  fast  as  other  crimes.  Each  year  pis- 
tols and  revolvers  are  used  to  carry  out 
more  than  100,000  robberies  (some  "experts" 
say  more  than  200,000)  and  more  than  8,000 
murders. 

Prosecutors  and  Judges  are  apparently  as 
Indifferent  as  Treasury  agents  to  what's  go- 
ing on.  Two  times  out  of  three,  a  person 
caught  packing  a  rod  In  the  nation's  capital 
win  not  spend  a  day  in  Jail.  The  police  guess 
there  are  between  600,000  and  a  million 
handguns  around  Detroit,  most  of  them  un- 
registered, but  only  1.200  persons  were  pros- 
ecuted for  illegal  possession  In  that  city  last 
year,  and  most  of  them  got  light  punishment. 
New  York  Is  supposed  to  be  a  tough  place 
to  be  caught  carrying  an  unregistered  gun. 
but  Police  Commissioner  Patrick  Murphy 
contends  that,  "because  the  American  peo- 
ple have  listened  too  long  to  the  gun  nuts, 
the  Judges  don't  deal  with  gun  cases  as  a 
terribly  serious  problem,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Sullivan  Law  has  been  sad." 
That's  one  en4«natlon.  Another  comes  from 
Edmund  0.^rowi^  the  former  Oovemor  of 
California  /and  rh(Hrjp»n  of  the  National 
Commission  oy.  the  Ri>f.  .r:i:  f.f  Federal  Crim- 
inal Laws.  Asked  ab^i  :•  ;':(l:r;a!  tc.lerance  of 
gun-law  violation.^,  Hr  .w:  replied  "Well, 
there  are  some  Judges  t;  fit  are  superannu- 
ated and  senile  and  mentally  111  and  alco- 
holics, and  they  should  be  removed — but 
dont  get  me  started  on  that." 

This  kind  of  a  gloomy  survey  of  uncon- 
trolled gun-running,  gun-happy  criminals 
and  gun-dumb  officials  occurs  rather  regu- 
larly in  Washington.  It  happened  again  re- 
cently, bringing  most  of  the  above-named 
characters  to  town,  and  some  of  them  will  be 
back  before  the  year  is  out  to  complete  the 
annual  tragicomedy  of  writing  gun  legisla- 
tion. This  year  It  Is  all  the  more  entertain- 
ing because  there  Is  a  plot  within  a  plot,  a 
political  plot  within  the  gun  plot. 

Senator  Birch  Bayh  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Juvenile  delinquency  subcommittee, 
which  for  the  last  dozen  years  has  been 
handling  most  of  the  gun  bills.  Because  of 
the  several  political  assassinations  and  be- 
cause of  norma]  opposition  from  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association — whose  million 
members  constitute  the  most  powerful  grass- 
roots lobby  in  America — the  Issue  of  gun 
controls  Is  highly  emotional,  and  any  poli- 
tician who  gets  deeply  involved  In  it  is 
guaranteed  plenty  of  headlines.  Bayh.  who 
would  like  to  become  the  Democrntic  Presi- 
dential nominee  next  year  but  usually  scores 
no  more  than  1  percent  on  any  Democratic 
public  preferential  poll,  needs  plenty  of 
headlines  If  he  is  to  stay  In  the  running  So 
on  Sept,   13  he  opened  hearings  on  his  bill 


to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the 

"Saturday  Night  Special"  handgun. 

Now,  if  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  at  the 
time  Bayh  opened  his  hearings — in  fact,  un- 
til the  second  day  of  the  hearings — he  had 
not  even  introduced  his  bill,  you  will  see 
the  political  plot  begin  to  thicken.  For 
it  happens  that  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  a 
member  of  Bayh's  subcommittee  and  also  a 
contender  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination,  had,  as  long  ago  as  Feb,  17,  in- 
troduced his  ovra  bin,  a  bill  that  would 
do  everything  Bayh's  would  do  and  more 
(It  would  also  require  the  registering  and 
licensing  of  all  guns  and  owners).  Why 
wasn't  Kennedy's  bill  being  cons'dered  at 
the  hearings,  sli^ce  he  had  beaten  Bayh  to 
the  punch  by  seven  months?  That's  the 
question  Kennedy  was  reportedly  asking  pri- 
vately, and  he  was  pretty  angry  about  It. 

But  Just  when  Bayh  thought  he  had  out- 
finessed  all  rivals  for  publicity,  he  ran  up 
against  Mayor  Lindsay.  Naturally,  no  gun- 
control  hearing  would  be  complete  without 
some  message  from  the  New  York  cops,  so 
Bayh  asked  Commissioner  Murphy  to  testify. 
Murphy  at  first  said  he  was  occupied  with 
other  things.  TTien  he  called  b«u;k  and  said 
he  might  be  willing  to  come  down,  but  only 
if  Mayor  Lindsay  were  permitted  to  be  the 
chief  spokesman.  By  this  time  Bayh  was  In 
Europe,  and  when  his  staff  got  him  on  the 
telephone  with  the  Murphy  tiltlmatum,  his 
response  Is  said  to  have  melted  the  trans- 
Atlantic  wires.  Lindsay.  who  recently 
switched  to  the  Democratic  party,  is  assumed 
to  be  a  dark  dark-horse  candidate  for  some- 
thing, and  Bayh's  crowd  figured  he  wanted  to 
come  in  and  steal  the  spK>tlight. 

Which  is  exactly  what  Lindsay  did  by 
staging  a  table-thumping  confrontation  with 
Senator  Roman  Hruska  of  Nebraska,  the  sub- 
committee's resident  gun  man,  and  by  be- 
littling Bayh's  legislation  as  Inadequate  and 
even  dangerous. 

"Recently."  said  Lindsay  (with  all  the  TV 
cameras  on  him  and  none  on  Bayh) .  "a  good 
deal  of  attention  has  focused  on  possible  con- 
trols on  the  so-called  'Saturday  Night  Spe- 
cial'— cheap  guns  costing  as  little  as  $1  to 
manufacture  and  usually  selling  for  t5  to  $15. 
Saturday  Night  Specials  constitute  the  most 
outrageous  element  of  the  handgun  trade, 
and  Federal  legislation  against  Saturday 
Night  Specials  alone  would  certainly  be  an 
Improvement  But  Saturday  Night  Specials 
are  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg — the  most  visi- 
ble part  of  the  Illegal  handgun  trade  but  ac- 
tually a  small  part  of  the  proiblem  In  New- 
York  City,  75  per  cent  of  the  Ulepai  firearms 
seized  by  our  police  were  not  Saturday  Night 
Specials. 

"Outlawing  cheap  guns  may  give  the  pub- 
lic a  sense  that  meaningful  action  on  hand- 
guns had  been  taken.  But  that  clearly  is  a 
dangerous  deception.  To  Ignore  the  literally 
millions  of  better  handguns  now  available 
would  be  to  Ignore  the  essence  of  the  prob- 
lem Itself  .  .  .  nothing  less  than  national  ac- 
tion against  all  handguns  will  suffice." 

Commissioner  Murphy  chimed  In,  saying 
that  the  Specials  are  "by  no  means  the  most 
significant  part  of  the  gun  problem."  He 
added:  "I  strongly  urge  against  limiting  the 
focus  of  new  Federal  legislation  only  to 
Saturday  Night  Specials.  Most  of  the  guns  we 
seized  are  quality  weapons  manufactured  by 
reputable  foreign  and  domestic  companies." 

Much  the  same  thing  had  been  said — with 
little  publicity— by  Lloyd  Cutler,  former  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence.  He 
called  Bayh's  bill  "a  step  worth  taking,  but 
a  very  small  step."  deficient  in  that  "It  would 
only  prohibit  such  sales  by  federally  licensed 
dealers.  It  would  do  nothing  to  ."^top  private 
resales  and  transfers  of  similar  handguns  al- 
ready at  large  or  to  force  their  redemption 
and  surrender  to  the  Government  It  would 
do  nothing  to  control  the  production,  sale  and 
possession  of  the  millions  of  other  handguns 
which  are  more  expensive  and   more  lethal 


than  the  Saturday  Night  Special,  but  are 
equally  lacking  in  redeeming  social  value." 

These  might  seem  strangely  ungrateful  re- 
sponses to  legislation  that  would  at  least  ban- 
ish from  guil  stores  the  weapon  whose  price 
makes  It  the  most  accessible.  If  it  Is  ingrati- 
tude, it  is  compounded  by  t>elng  directed  not 
only  at  Bayh  but  at  some  of  the  most  faith- 
ful gun-control  advocates  in  Congress,  men 
like  Kennedy  and  Representative  John  M. 
Murphy  of  New  York  City,  both  of  whom 
have  be»n  riding  the  Saturday  Night  Special 
issue  for  months. 

But  In  fact  Lindsay.  Murphy  and  Cutler 
have  good  instincts  There  is  something  queer 
going  on  behind  the  Saturday  Night  Spe- 
cial legislation,  and  Its  advocates  may  be 
walking  Into  a  trap.  The  best  evidence  of 
that  comes  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
most  vicious  opjxDnents  of  gun-control  laws 
are  actually  encourtiging  this  legislation. 

Is  It  a  change  of  heart?  Is  It  true  benevo- 
lence? On  that  question  we  raise  the  curtain 
on  the  gun  plot.  Enter,  from  the  right,  the 
weapon  itself. 

The  genre  has  been  around  since  before 
Frankie  shot  Johnny.  Its  predecessors  were 
the  little  nlckle-plated  whatsiz  that  ladies  of 
the  evening  carried  in  their  handbags  to  ward 
off  nonpaylng  drunks  and  the  single-shot 
derringers  riverboat  gamblers  carried  up  their 
sleeves.  Over  the  years  it  "las  picked  up  a 
multitude  of  nicknames — "Murder  Special," 
"Suicide  Special,"  "7-to-ll."  The  present 
nickname,  though  it  sounds  antique,  has 
been  around  only  since  the  early  nineteen- 
slxtles,  and  its  place  of  birth  was — fittingly — 
Detroit. 

Mischievous  Detrolters  who  could  not  buy 
guns  near  home  would  simply  tool  down  to 
Toledo,  less  than  an  hour  away,  where  guns 
were  sold  out  of  candy  stores,  fiower  shops, 
filling  stations — anywhere  Since  a  great 
many  of  these  purchases  were  made  to  satis- 
fy the  passions  of  Saturday  night,  Detroit 
lawmen  began  to  refer  to  the  weapons  as 
Saturday  Night  Specials.  Thus  was  the  lan- 
guage enriched. 

But  like  many  folk  terms.  "Saturday  Night 
Special"  does  not  have  a  fixed  meaning.  It 
can  be  Just  about  any  handgun  that  Is 
cheap,  easy  to  get  and  preferably — but  not 
necessarily — easy  to  conceal  Originally  a 
gun  didn't  have  to  be  jKXjrly  made  to  qualify 
as  a  Saturday  Night  Special.  Originally,  it 
could  be,  say,  a  Spanish  surplus  military  .38 
that  reached  these  shores  30  years  ago  and 
passed  through  20  pawnshlps  and  20  pool- 
halls  before  being  sold  on  a  street  corner  by 
a  Harlem  Junkie  who  needed  *5  for  a  fix. 
Before  the  passage  of  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act,  many  thousands  of  military-surplus 
weapons  were  imported  each  year.  Some  crit- 
ics dismissed  them  as  "Junk  guns,"  but  in 
fact  many  were  well  made  and  highly  serv- 
iceable. Many  models  were  inexpensive  and 
compact,  and  they  rated  as  Saturday  Night 
Specials.  But  the  19«8  act  cut  off  that  sup- 
ply by  specifically  outlawing  military-surplus 
guns.  It  also  cut  off  the  brand-new  but  rick- 
ety, foreign-made  »3.60-and-up  handguns 
(most  of  them  small  enough  to  hide  in  your 
hand).  It  did  so  by  requiring  that  imported 
guns  must  be  of  certain  dimensions — that 
pistols,  for  instance,  must  be  at  least  6 
Inches  long  and  4  inches  high — must  have 
certain  safety  features  and  in  other  respects 
pass  as  "sporting  weapons." 

But  there  was  a  gaping  loophole  in  the 
law.  It  did  not  embargo  the  importation  of 
foreign  gun  parts  other  than  frames,  so 
several  American  companies  have  started  im- 
porting enough  parts  to  assemble  more  than 
a  million  cheesy  pistols  this  year.  Another 
group  of  gun  industrialists  started  produc- 
ing cheaples  from  American  parts.  And  still 
another  group  started  Importing  guns  that 
legitimately  qualify  as  sporting  models" 
ui.der  the  1968  act;  once  they  get  the  pistols 
past  customs,  they  saw  off  the  barrels  and 
market  them  as  "belly  guns" — that's  where 
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you  carry  them  and  that's  where  you  shoot 
the  other  fellow,  by  standing  up  against  him. 

Together,  these  entrepreneurs  are  ex- 
pected— according  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, which  can  be  trusted  only  soinewhat 
here — to  put  more  than  two  million  hand- 
guns on  the  market  this  year,  selling  for  $10 
to  $25  and  offering  no  safety  features,  no  en- 
gineering quality,  almost  no  accuracy.  Most 
are  .22  and  .2S  caliber,  though  a  few  are 
.32'8.  The  police  say  that  these  weapons  and 
their  predecessors  will  be  respon.slble  for  a 
slgnlflcant  percentage  of  the  nation's  mur- 
ders, assaults  and  holdups.  It  is  this  type  of 
gun  that  has  talten  over  the  title  Saturday 
Night  Special,  and  it  is  this  gun  that  Con- 
gress Is  going  after. 

To  hear  the  manufacturers  of  these  little 
IteniB  talk  about  their  market,  one  might 
conclude  that  the  Special  is  no  more  dMMlIy 
than  a  scarecrow.  Harry  Friedman  is  the  pre»- 
Ident  of  Arms  Corporation  of  Anvrlca  in 
Nashville.  Tenn.,  which  turns  out  about 
35,000  Mark-059  pistols  each  year,  many  of 
which  he  gets  rid  of  through  his  own  retail 
store.  He  says:  "I  find  that  most  people  buy 
guas  for  their  wives,  for  the  table  beside 
their  beds.  Not  to  shoot.  Just  to  make  their 
wives  feel  good,  to  feel  like  they've  Rot  pro- 
tection. I  had  a  gentleman  call  me  yesterday 
who  said,  'I  want  one  of  those  inexpensive 
guns  to  give  to  my  wife  to  make  some  noise, 
to  make  her  feel  like  she's  got  protection.' 
She  doesn't  know  how  to  shoot  it.  She  takes 
U  out  once  and  shoots  It  to  see  if  she  can  do 
It,  and  that's  the  last  time  the  gun  Is  flped. 

"The  American  people  are  entitled  to  this 
market.  If  you  are  a  H.60-an-hour  working 
man  and  your  wife  is  scared  and  you  can't 
afford  a  $95  Colt,  you  may  want  ours  for 
tl6.9S.  Your  wife  will  never  use  it.  How  many 
women  get  raped,  percentage-wi.se?  How 
many  houses  get  broken  Into?" 

Anyone  who  wanted  to  take  up  crime  seri- 
ously would  be  stupid  to  buy  a  Saturday 
Night  Special,  says  Friedman  "The.se  guns  are 
not  accurate.  A  holdup  man  would  have  to 
be  right  next  to  a  man  to  hit  him.  We'd  be 
better  off  If  every  holdup  man  in  America 
owned  one  of  these  guns  instead  of  a  good  .38. 
If  you  want  an  accurate  gun,  don't  buy  this 
one.  If  you  want  a  g\in  to  give  to  your  wife 
to  make  noise  or  a  gun  to  stick  in  your  tackle 
box  for  killing  snakes  on  fishing  trips,  O.K., 
this  one  is  O.K." 

The  Saturday  Night  Special  is  not  quite  so 
Innocuous  as  Friedman  makes  It  sound.  In- 
deed, It  can  be  a  wicked  little  Job,  as  one  of 
the  t3.50  versions  demonstrated  the  other 
day  when  It  was  used  to  kill  a  Detroit  cop. 
Lieut.  Paul  E.  Murphy  of  the  New  York  Po- 
lice Department,  a  lifelong  gun  lover  whose 
naarksmanshlp  was  sufBclently  developed  to 
win  him  the  department's  second-highest 
medal,  the  Combat  Award,  says:  "The  .25 
and  the  .22  are  very  underestimated  weapons. 
It's  a  small  bullet,  but  it  has  a  tremendous 
velocity.  IX  you  shot  one  of  those  weapons  at 
125th  Street,  you  could  kill  somebody  In  Jer- 
sey. Moet  people  say,  'What  can  happen  with 
a  .22?'  We  had  a  policeman  killed  with  one. 
The  bullet  went  In  his  eye  and  around  his 
skull  three  times — Just  cored  his  brain  like 
you  core  an  apple." 

Any  bullet  that  travels  faster  than  300  feet 
a  second  la  capable  of  penetrating  flesh  and 
bone.  Under  Ideal  conditions.  .22  bullets 
travel  at  900  to  1,400  feet  a  second.  Even 
'.hough  the  Saturday  Night  Specials  are  so 
poorly  constructed  that  a  bullet  flred  from 
one  lacks  something  in  velocity,  there  Is  still 
sufficient  energy  left  In  the  bullet  to  kill. 
Moreover,  the  .22  bullet  has  a  special  dead- 
Uness.  Lieut.  Charles  V.  Rorke.  who  runs  the 
ballistics  office  at  the  New  York  Police  Acad- 
emy, explains:  "When  the  larger-caliber  bul- 
let hits  the  l)ody,  it  tends  to  go  right  through. 
If  a  person  Is  shot  In  the  shoulder  with  a  .38 
bullet,  that  ordinarily  wouldn't  be  a  lethal 
wound.  It  might  tear  half  his  shoiilder  off, 
but  the  wound  would  probably  be  reatrlcted 


to  the  shoulder  The  .22  cauber.  because  It  Is 
small  but  travels  at  great  velocity,  la  eaally 
defl(»cted.  You  have  a  big  bullet's  velocity 
with  a  pe.lc'..  Liiat  IS  very  unstable.  So  the 
.22  might  hit  the  shoulder  and  then  rip  off 
in  another  direction,  maybe  dropping  Into 
the  chest  area  and  doing  some  fatal  damage 
there." 

William  L.  Cahalan,  the  Prosecuting  At- 
torney In  Wayne  County,  which  Includes  De- 
troit, says  there  Is  stUl  another  danger  In  the 
Saturday  Night  Special.  "They  are  more 
deadly  than  the  well-manufactured  gun  be- 
cause they  do  not  expel  the  bullet  through 
the  barrel  In  a  true  line,"  he  eays.  "Rather, 
after  four  or  five  shots,  the  rifling  is  worn 
out.  and  this  causes  the  bullet  to  come 
tumbling  out  of  the  barrel.  It  creates  what 
doctors  call  a  'keyhole'  wound — seversd  per- 
forations, and  much  more  difficult  to  treat." 

And  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
the  Saturday  Night  Special  will  be  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  shooter  as  to  the  target.  Some- 
times the  bullets  In  the  cylinder  are  so  close 
together  that  two  will  flre  at  once.  Sometimes 
a  stuck  bullet  will  cause  the  pistol  to  ex- 
plode. More  common  than  two  bullets  firing 
Is  no  bullet  firing:  the  hammer  and  firing 
pin  are  often  so  far  out  of  alignment  that 
they  don't  discharge  the  bullet — which 
makes  it  sometimes  the  safest  gun  on  the 
market. 

In  the  production  of  a  high-class  hand- 
gun— a  Smith  &  Wesson,  for  Instance — the 
finest  ordinance  steel  is  used;  all  parts  are 
heat-treated  to  give  them  great  strength: 
there  are  more  than  1.000  Inspection  opera- 
tions on  each  gun.  and  every  one  is  test 
fired.  For  a  Saturday  Night  Special,  the  op- 
posite is  true.  Hold  one  over  a  bunsen  burn- 
er and  It  will  start  melting  In  10  seconds; 
It's  pot  metal.  The  guns  are  reported  to  be 
thrown  together  with  virtually  no  assembly- 
line  inspection,  and  rarely  are  they  test 
fired. 

It  Is.  In  short,  quite  easy  to  make  an  elab- 
orate case  against  the  Special,  proving  that 
It  is  very  often  both  a  menace  and  a  gyp. 
But  neither  charasterlstic  explains  why  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  which  never  In 
the  {Mist  favored  outlawing  any  gun.  favors 
outlawing  the  Saturday  Night  Special.  Nei- 
ther characteristic  explains  why  Senator 
HruBka,  as  devoted  a  champion  of  Ussez-falre 
gun  ownership  as  there  is  in  Congress,  also 
wants  to  banish  it.  Equally  mysterious  Is  the 
seeming  about-face  of  the  Nixon  Admiulslra- 
tratlon.  It  has  1  een  stetwUastly  against  an  ex- 
tension of  gun  controls,  yet  it  is  for  suppress- 
ing the  Special. 

Cynics,  who  are  numerous  In  this  debate, 
believe  that  the  sup.Dosed  change  of  heart  Is 
only  a  subterfuge  for  protecting  one  favored 
element  of  the  gun  industry  from  competi- 
tion by  the  Special  while  Increasing  the 
supply  of  good  foreign  guns,  which  have 
been  denied  to  the  shooting  fraternity  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 
The  diverse  gun  world — arms  and  ammuni- 
tion manufacturers,  gunsmiths,  hunters,  col- 
lectors, shooting  clubs,  criminals — has  many 
interests,  not  all  of  them  overlapping.  But 
the  cynics  contend  that  the  scheme  now 
being  propoeed  Is  a  step  toward  satisfying 
some  of  the  more  selfish  interests.  It  Is  con- 
structed very  cleverly,  they  say,  around  two 
arguments:  the  need  for  fair  play  In  Inter- 
national trade  and  the  need  for  consumer 
protection. 

The  background  for  the  consumer  argu- 
ment is  plain  enough.  The  trade  argument 
goes  like  this:  Under  the  General  Agreement 
for  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATTi.  the  United 
.States  Is  forbidden  to  discriminate  against 
foreign  products  If  the  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain g\ins  is  allowed  In  this  country,  the  Im- 
portation of  similar  guns  is  supposed  to  be 
allowed  Bit  the  O.m  Control  Act  of  1968 
prohibits  the  Importation  of  any  gun  that 
falls  to  meet  the  "sporting  test,"  while 
American -made  guns  that  would  fall  this 
test  are  floodlrn  the  domestic  market. 


Treasury  officials  say  these  violations  of 
OATT  are  damaging  U.S.  trade  relations. 
"Why,  the  embargo  on  Italian  guns  has 
turned  some  areas  of  that  country  Into  a 
poverty-stricken  Appalachla,"  one  official  told 
me.  "Communities  that  depended  on  gun  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.  have  become  ghost  towns. 
Be  sure  to  mention  that  in  your  story.  You 
might  even  want  to  make  It  your  lead.  And  of 
course,  Italian  officials  are  very  unhappy. 
They  put  an  embargo  on  Florida  oranges, 
and  when  we  complain  they  say,  'Well,  if 
you  won't  let  us  send  Italian  guns  you  cant 
ship  us  Florida  oranges. '  And  the  same  eco- 
nomic devastation  Is  seen  In  Spain  and  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere  because  of  the  discrim- 
inatory features  of  the  gun-control  act." 

Testifying  before  the  Bayh  subcommittee. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Eugene 
Rossldes  said  the  U.S.  had  received  formal 
protests  from  seven  foreign  countries  because 
of  the  gun  embargo's  violation  of  OATT. 

Italy  dumped  $Z.4-mllllon  worth  of  hand- 
guns Into  this  country  In  1968,  and  these  ex- 
ports slumped  to  $200,000  by  1970.  For  Spain, 
the  decline  was  from  $I.6-mlIlion  to  $200,000; 
for  West  Germany  It  was  from  $6.6-mllllon 
to  $3.3-mllllon;  for  Brazil,  from  $2.3-mllllon 
to  $600,000;  for  Belgium,  from  $3.5-mlllion  to 
$1.4-milllon. 

But  the  "poverty"  resulting  from  this  de- 
cline apparently  Is  no  more  than  a  Treasury 
Depnrtment  hallucination.  Martha  Carbone. 
the  State  Department  officer  concerned  with 
special  trade  agreements,  says:  "The  embas- 
sies would  be  the  only  ones  with  data  on  that. 
They've  never  given  It  to  us.  The  embassies 
of  Italy  and  Spain  have  been  the  ones  that 
have  mentioned  It."  Did  they  Just  mention 
It.  or  did  they  scream  al)out  It?  "Well,  we've 
been  talking  about  It,  shall  we  say." 

Asked  about  the  Treasury's  description  of 
the  economic  chaos  in  Italy,  an  official  of  the 
Italian  Embassy  said :  "It  is  true  that  Italy 
was  damaged  a  little  by  the  gun  embargo, 
but  It  Is  not  true  that  Brescia  and  Its  prov- 
ince— the  center  of  our  gun  manufacturing — 
Is  'ghostlike.'  There  are  too  many  really  Im- 
portant things  in  GATT  to  worry  ai>out  guns 
right  now. 

"Where  did  you  hear  that  we  had  ghost 
towns?" 

The  Treasury  Department. 

"Oh.  Well,  then,  you  should  be  a  gentleman 
and  write  It  that  way." 

Officials  at  the  Brazilian  Embassy'  were 
equally  Ignorant  of  any  economic  slump 
caused  by  the  gun  eml>argo,  and  at  the  Ger- 
man Embassy  an  official  said:  "I  have  no 
knowledge  of  unemployment  caused  by  the 
gun-control  act.  We  have  very  vehemently 
opposed  the  law,  of  cotirse.  but  we  have  no 
unemployment.  We  have  so  little  unemploy- 
ment In  Germany  that  we  even  employ  quite 
a  lot  of  foreign  labor." 

Actually,  according  to  John  Slpes.  director 
of  the  State  Department's  Office  of  Munitions 
Control,  the  great  majority  of  the  guns  im- 
ported before  the  1968  embargo  were  military- 
surplus  weapons,  so  the  foreign  Industry 
could  hardly  be  affected  much.  "We  weren't 
importing  many  new  guns."  he  says.  "The 
foreign  manufacturers  may  have  lost  a  few 
mail-order  sales  to  gun  nuts  in  this  country. 
but  as  far  as  volume  sales.  It  did  not  come 
from  new  manufacture  I'd  say  at  least  75 
per  cent  was  military  surplus." 

Nevertheless.  Treasury  officials  proceeded 
with  their  little  farce  They  would  rescue  U.S. 
trade  from  the  shoals  of  gun  dlscrlniinatlon; 
they  would  create  an  atmosphere  of  Interna- 
tional fair  play  by  establishing  standards 
that  would  apply  to  domestic  manufacture 
as  well  as  to  foreign  Imports  And  as  a  fillip 
to  their  heroism,  they  set  forth  to  do  all  this 
In  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  US  consumer 
from  defective  merchandise  which,  '.n  a  con- 
sumer-oriented era  they  reoopiilzed  as  tjelufj 
a  much  more  seti.sitive  point  than  t.ie  ques- 
tion of  whetlier  it  was  Intell'.irrnt  to  manu- 
facture the  product  nt  all. 
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So  with  $135,000  In  tax  money,  the  Treas- 
ury hired  the  H  P  White  L8t)oratory  of  Bel 
Air,  Md..  to  test  150  guns  representing  58 
different  models  trom  seven  torelgn  countries 
and  the  United  Stales  to  determine  M  objec- 
tive tests  for  safety  and  reliability  could  be 
set  up. 

Significantly,  although  the  press  and  the 
general  public  were  refused  Information 
about  what  wnp  going  on  at  White  Labs,  the 
N.R.A  .  the  (fun  lobby,  wa."  kept  abreast  of  it 
all.  and  when  tl.e  test.s  were  about  half  fin- 
ished— they  ended  In  .\iigust — N  R  A.  officials 
were  permitted  t<i  take  pictures  and  look  over 
the  records  of  the  experiment.  One  official 
at  White  La.bs  explained  tliat  "In  order  not  to 
offend  the  shooting  community  too  badly, 
they  [Treasury  officials)  sort  of  5vollclted  the 
N.R  A  .s  participation  in  this,  so  they  went 
overboard   to   divulge   information   to  them  " 

•I\)  nobody's  surprise.  D  R.  Dunn,  manager 
of  White  Labs,  concluded  that  an  adequate 
test  for  reliability  and  safety  had  been  put 
together.  The  mue.t  lmf>ortaut  part  of  the 
t«st  was  5,000  rounds  of  test  firing  for  each 
plstoL 

That  Is  one  hell  of  a  lot  of  testing,  so  it 
was  also  to  nobody's  surprise  that  Dunn  re- 
ported only  6  of  the  58  models  passed.  T\)  ex- 
pect a  Saturday  Nijclit  Special  to  survive  a 
teat  like  that  wt>u:d  be  to  expect  a  trade 
miracle  None  occurred  Of  the  neaxly  two 
dozen  .22-oaUlKa-  pi.stol-s  •..<aited,  only  one  sur- 
\ived,  and  It  wa.s  not  one  of  those  costing  less 
than  $20,  It  cost  $71.58  None  of  the  .25- 
oallber  models  came  through  the  test. 

That  at  Iea«t.  was  the  offlrlal  report  i>ald 
for  by  the  Treasury  But.  lnteTes<tinKly,  there 
had  been  unofficial  reports  seeping  out  of  the 
laboratorieB  that  muoli  cheaper  guns  were 
doing  quite  well  When  the  tesl.s  were  85  per 
cent  oonapleted,  an  official  of  Whiie  Lab6  told 
me  that  aJthough  tlie  N  R  A  s  magazine. 
American  Rifleman,  had  carried  an  article 
Implying  that  'a  small.  Imported,  low-grade 
handgun  Is  either  un.safe  or  unreliable.  I  can 
cite  within  our  t-esi  data  here  a  sinRll  im- 
ported low-grmdo  handgun  thivt  whistled 
through  everyUiint!  we  oiuld  ilir'-w  at  it. 
The  weapon  oui>;  $40  And  I  caii  cite  a  very 
expensive  US  prestige  weapon  that  failed 
after  15  or  16  !T:>u:ids  You  can  make  a  gun 
of  paplerma'-h^  and  If  it  passes  this  test, 
then  in  our  opinion  It  is  i\  very  safe  weapon. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  costs  25 
cents  or  $2,500.  whether  It  has  a  very  re- 
spected seal  on  the  side  of  it  or  whether  it 
waa  made  up  in  »>tnebody's  backyard.  The 
testing  would  seem  to  say  to  us  that  the  fail- 
ure cannot  be  related  to  cost,  origin,  type  or 
whatever.  But  within  that  trend,  there  are 
some  shadings." 

The  N.R  A  .  the  Administration  and  Hruska 
and  his  gaggle  of  gun  lovers  are  all  pushing 
the  White  Labs  test  as  the  heart  of  whatever 
legislation  Is  written  to  outlaw  the  Saturday 
Night  Special.  With  luck,  they  can  persuade 
Bayh  and  others  to  accept  the  lest  as  an 
amendment.  Bayh  has  said  he  Is  open  to  such 
a  suggestion.  Representative  Murphy  has  al- 
ready written  the  test  Into  his  legislation. 
If  Congress  agrees  on  this  reform,  then  the 
Special,  that  absurd  little  piece  of  deadly 
gadgelry.  will  Indeed  be  standardized  off  the 
msirkct. 

And  at  that  point  the  trap  will  be  sprung. 
Reepectablllty  will  have  been  stamped  upon 
the  handgun  traffic  In  America,  for  after  that 
all  guns  sold  on  the  oi>en  market  will  be 
federally   certified    as   "safe"    and    "reliable" 

If  that  happens,  any  further  significant 
extension  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
will  be  extremely  difficult.  If  not  ImjxTSsible, 
to  accomplish  Even  under  the  best  of  condi- 
tions. Congress  hesitates  to  oppose  the  gun 
lobby,  and  any  reform  movement  within 
Congersa  would  be  at  a  tremendous  psycho- 
logical disadvantage  if  the  lobby  could  argtie 
that  only  safe"  and  "reliable"  guns  were 
t>elng  sold. 

If  the  performance  standards  are  applied 
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to  Imports  without  discrimination.  It  will 
also  mean— if  OATT  is  to  be  se.tlsfied — that 
the  floodgates  will  again  be  lifted  on  the  for- 
eign mllltaxy-surplus  weapons  (both  hand- 
guns and  rifles  1  specifically  prohibited  by 
the  1968  act.  If  U.S.  military  models  are 
available  commercially,  their  foreign  coun- 
terparts should  be,  too.  At  least  that  is  the 
opinion  of  Senator  Hniska.  who  hopes  de- 
voutly that  this  will  be  the  case.  The  N  R.A.'s 
position  on  military-surplus  Importe  Is  not 
yet  clear,  but  Jack  Basil,  its  legislative  direc- 
tor, speaks  kindly  of  them:  "We  would  be 
in  favor  of  getting  rid  of  unsafe  gtms.  We're 
for  it,  the  gun  manufacturers  are  for  It, 
everybody's  for  it.  People  play  on  emotions 
too  much  when  dealing  with  gun  safety. 
At  the  time  of  President  Kennedy's  assasel- 
natlon,  they  were  yelling  about  the  Italian 
rlfie  Oswald  u.sed  They  were  being  melo- 
dramatic about  guns,  rather  than  Judging 
them  from  technical  standpoints  Same 
thing  Is  true  about  the  way  they  Jtidged 
foreign  military-surplus  guns.  Before  the 
1968  law,  a  lot  of  people  were  saying  the 
U.S.  was  the  dumping  grotmd  of  cast-off 
guns.  They  were  using  emotional  phrases 
like  that  Actually,  some  of  the  foreign  mili- 
tary-surplus lmport.s  also  seems  to  be  favored 
by  some  members  of  the  .«idmlnlstratlon  In- 
cluding Aiisociate  Deputy  Atu>mey  General 
Donald  Santarelli.  who  In  1969  told  the  Pen- 
ate  Uuit  he  believed  it  was  "unfair  t-o  exclude 
the  good  with  the  bad  "  He  abw  said  he 
thought  some  foreign  surplus  military  weap- 
ons were  very  gc>od. 

Indeed  they  are  Good  and  sometimes  In- 
expensive Often  as  inexpensive  as  Satur- 
day Night  Specials.  Many  of  the  more  than 
one  million  of  these  goodies  that  were  Im- 
ported hi  the  last  year  before  the  embargo 
are  still  on  the  market  and  their  bargains 
shine  from  the  advert  Iseniem-s  in  any  gun 
magazine:  A  British  Enfield  Mark  1  a  .88 
that,  the  ad  says,  was  "designed  for  rapid, 
close-quarter  defense  work,"  only  $19,95;  a 
450  Webley  &  Scott  bv  the  famous  British 
maker  with  a  2  ■4 -inch  barrel  that  fits  In 
the  pocket  nlrely.  only  f;iO:  the  same  kind 
of  Luger  used  by  the  Luftwaffe  during  World 
War  U,  $36;  the  P-38.  sldearm  for  the  Ger- 
man Army  in  World  War  II,  only  $19;  a 
French  M-35-S,  built  much  like  a  Browning 
automatic.  $23. 

Many  of  these  gtins  will  probably  pass  the 
performance  test,  which  means  that,  so  long 
as  the  supply  of  military-surplus  l.mports 
holds  out,  the  aspiring  hoodlum  can  go  into 
business  with  a  life-time  gun  for  well  under 
$40,  perhaps  half  that  amount.  Of  course, 
he  will  have  to  pay  more  for  the  heavier 
caliber  ammunition,  but  offsetting  that 
extra  expense  will  be  the  comfort  of  know- 
ing that  he  will  no  longer  be  faced  with 
the  embarrassing  mlsfirings  that  so  often 
marred  the  performance  of  the  Saturday 
Night  Specials. 

Even  if  the  adoption  of  the  performance 
test  cuts  the  Importation  ind  domestic  pro- 
duction of  handguns  in  half,  though,  Ken- 
nedy and  Bayh  may  sign  alnnoEt  nostalgi- 
cally for  the  return  of  the  Saturday  Night 
Special,  for.  say  what  you  will  about  it.  it 
does  have  one  virtue:  It  falls  apart  fast. 
Fire  a  hundred  rounds  from  some  of  the 
species  and  there's  a  good  chance  It  won't 
be  good  for  anything  but  a  paperweight 
thereafter.  Not  so,  the  finely  crafted  $100 
rod  There  are  Colts  and  Smith  Sr  Wessons 
that  have  flred  many  thousands  of  rounds 
over  many  years  and  though  they  are  out- 
wardly battered,  they  are  Jtist  as  deadly 
efficient  as  ever. 

The  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  foreign 
military-surplus  handguns  Imported  before 
the  1968  act  As  Slpes.  the  State  Department 
munitions  expert,  observed:  "This  stirplus 
military  sttiff  never  dies,  you  know  Nobody 
ever  biirles  the.se  damn  things  They  keep 
moving  around,  passed  along  from  owner  to 
owner,  for  years  and   years." 


Moet  o<  the  80  million  handguns  in  this 
country  are  the  quality  Jobs,  and  they  wUl 
still  be  around  and  will  still  be  Just  as  dan- 
gerous 60  years  from  now  unless  they  are 
bought  up   (or  confiscated)   and  melted. 

You  don't  hear  many  Federal  politicians 
pushing  that  kind  of  remedy  They  fear  the 
National  Rifle  Association  Tlie  late  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd  of  Connecticut,  who  carried 
on  the  gun-control  fight  for  a  decade,  lost 
in  his  first  bid  for  re-election  after  passage 
of  the  1968  act.  Another  leader  in  the  con- 
trol crusade,  Senator  Joseph  Tydings  of 
Maryland,  ■was  also  defeated  in  1970  Leon- 
ard S.  Blondes,  a  former  Maryland  legisla- 
tor who  pushed  gtin-control  legislation  and 
who  Is  vice  president  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy,  is  un- 
der Indictment  on  two  counts  of  bribery, 
one  of  conspiracy  and  two  of  malfeasance 
in  office  His  friends  feel  he  was  framed  by 
the  gun  lobby — and  the  lobby  eager  to 
be  considered  omnipotent  m  matters  of 
vengeance,  encourages  the  idea  last  as  it  en- 
courages the  Idea  that  it  knocked  off  Dodd 
and  Tydings,  which  Is  a  considerable  exag- 
geration; both  men  had  plenty  of  other 
troubles. 

The  toughest  gun-control  advocate  in  Con- 
gress Is  Representative  Abner  Mikva  of  Chi- 
cago, who  stops  short  of  advocating  confisca- 
tion but  does  have  legi-siation  that  would 
prohibit  the  manufacture,  transp>ortatlon, 
sale  or  transfer  of  handguns  for  any  purpose 
but  police  or  military  work  or  competltlye 
target  shooting  with  the  proviso  In  the  last 
case  that  the  guns  be  kept  looked  at  the 
target  range.  His  bill  also  allows  the  Federal 
Government  to  buy.  at  a  fair  market  price, 
any  handgnn  a  citizen  turns  In. 

Representative  Emanuel  Celler  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, must  think  well  of  Mikva's  bill.  In 
principle,  since  he  Incorporated  some  of  Its 
provisions  into  his  own  bill  But  there  are 
more  than  160  other  pur.  bills  stacked  -jp  In 
Celler's  committee  awaiting  action — -some  for 
expanding  gnn  coriirols  most  of  them  for  re- 
pealing the  1968  act  —  and  Celler  doesr.  t  seem 
eager  to  open  that  car;  of  worms  He  has  yet 
to  set  a  hearing  on  any  of  the  bills 

"The  real  problem  In  getting  attention 
here."  says  Mlkva.  "is  that  Celler  and  others 
sympathetic  to  tightening  gun  controls  think 
any  effort  will  be  futile  I  think  I  could  talk 
from  now  to  doomsday  that  Tydings  wasn't 
knocked  off  by  the  lobby  but  a  lot  of  Con- 
gressmen would  continue  to  think  he  was. 
My  colleagues  say  they  can't  afTord  to  sponsor 
my  bill.  I  guess  I've  talked  to  5C  or  60  who 
say  they  would  like  to  see  .stronger  controls. 
but  they  say  they  can't  get  involved  I  have 
no — I  repeat,  no— -rural  sponsors  though  I 
can  tell  you  that  at  least  tuo  diizen  rural 
legislators  say  they  wouid  like  stronger  laws. 

"I  ran  into  the  same  th:;.g  m  the  Illlnots 
Legislature  I  started  out  in  1965  with  110 
co-sponsors  of  a  bill  to  register  handguns, 
and  by  the  time  the  niinoi.s  Rifie  As.soclation 
got  through,  all  but  38  had  withdrawn  their 
names.  Ttie  lobby  even  CAme  m  advocating 
that  we  repeal  the  'Cspone  Law  — our  anti- 
machine-gun  law  They  were  putting  out  bro- 
chures saying,  "The  Rtissiaiis  know  how  to 
use  macliine  guns,  but  American  cittaens 
don't.   Americans  are  helpless.'  "• 

"There's  nobody  even  second  to  the  N.RA. 
as  a  lobby.  They  are  working  down  there  at 
the  precinct  level.  You  cant  beat  something 
with  nothing — and  those  of  us  who  want 
tough  controls  have  virtually  nothing. 
There's  no  organization  on  our  side.  You 
can't  take  on  the  gun  lobby  with  good  will. 
That's  where  the  next  set  of  tragedies  will 
work." 

The  Nixon  Administration  will  not  support 
more  gun  contrtris.  Attorney  Genera;  John 
Mitchell  has  said  so  Richard  W  Veide  asso- 
ciate administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  says  that  those 
who  want  more  c(Hitrols  must  have  forgotten 
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that,  aft«r  all,  "the  use  of  areanns  is  but  a 
small  segment  of  tbe  over-all  crime  prob- 
lem." 

But  the  most  serious  handicap  faced  by 
anyone  who  tries  to  legislate  total  handgun 
control  Is  not  the  Irrational  passion  of  the 
gun  nuts  and  It  Is  not  the  wafQlng  of  Federal 
politicians  and  bureaucrats.  The  most  seri- 
ous handicaps,  oddly  enough,  are  thrown  up 
b/  the  police  and  the  "nice"  people  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Carl  Perlan,  who  was  Dodd's  chief  of  staff 
before  going  with  Ckjngressman  Murphy,  nuiy 
have  a  point.  "After  17  yesu:^  with  the 
juvenile  delinquency  subcommittee,"  be  says, 
"I  have  concluded  that  a  great  number  of 
police  officers  enjoy  the  Wild  West  aspect 
of  being  a  cop.  We  went  to  the  Watts  riots, 
right  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  cops  had 
bushel  baskets  full  of  guns  they  had  tsiken 
off  rioters  and  looters.  But  the  precinct  cap- 
tain was  very  upset  because  we  were  inves- 
tigating the  gun  traffic.  He  said  that  just 
because  the  rioters  had  hundreds  of  guns 
was  no  reason  to  prevent  people  from  own- 
ing gxuis." 

Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  of  Washington 
recently  told  newsmen  that  he  didn't  think 
that  lowans  .should  be  strapped  with  a  tight 
Federal  g\in  law  just  because  the  District  of 
Columbia's  underworld  Is  heavy  with  arma- 
ment. MUwaukees  police  chief  came  out  in 
oppKwltlon  to  g\in  registration  and  licensing. 
The  Minneapolis  Deputy  Police  Chief,  Gor- 
don Johnson.  Is  against  gun  controls  and 
says  his  feeling  Is  shared  by  a  majority  of 
policemen  In  his  area.  Commissioner  John 
Nichols  of  Detroit,  though  confronted  with 
the  most  anarchistic  gun  situation  in  the 
nation,  says  he  supports  the  outlawing  of 
private  handguns  in  theory  but  considers 
such  a  plan  no  more  practical  than  the  18th 
Amendment's  prohibition  of  liquor.  Vir- 
tually all  small-city  police  chiefs  refused  to 
support  Mikva's  or  Murphy's  bills. 

Top  police  officials  in  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Oakland  and  New  York  proclaim  a  passion- 
ate desire  to  see  handguns  restricted  to  po- 
lice use.  But  more  often  than  not,  the  tough 
talk  ends  in  compromise.  Nobody  has  seemed 
more  earnest  In  advocating  total  control  than 
New  York's  Commissioner  Murphy,  but  he 
says  he  would  be  willing  to  see  guns  left  in 
the  hands  of  "some  businessmen  and  mer- 
chants." His  chief  of  detectives,  Seedman, 
says:  "If  I  were  the  owner  of  a  jewelry  store, 
I'd  like  to  have  a  handgun  on  the  premlaes." 
And  the  New  York  police  ballistics  expert, 
Rorke,  says  it  would  be  "unreasonable"  to 
aak  sportsmen  to  leave  their  guns  locked  up 
at  the  firing  range. 

Those  who  take  Rorke's  position  argue 
that  people  who  buy  guns  for  lawful  reasons, 
sportsmen  and  the  like,  hardly  ever  go 
astray.  "Of  the  20,000  registered  guns  in  this 
city,"  says  Rorke,  "no  more  than  five  or  six 
have  ever  been  used  in  a  crime."  This  is  the 
most  dangerous  argument,  that  firearms  can 
safely  be  allowed  in  the  hands  of  sport- 
ing fellows  and  decent  citizens.  You  hear  it 
stated,  or  see  It  implied,  everywhere. 

When  former  Governor  Brown  spoke  on  be- 
half of  all  laws  that  would  take  handguns 
out  of  circulation,  he  pointed  out  that  "most 
murder  In  real  life  comes  from  a  compound 
of  anger,  passion.  Intoxication  and  acci- 
dent— mixed  In  varying  portions."  The  pro- 
totype who  emerges  from  that  is  the  low- 
class,  squabbling  drunk.  It's  not  hard  to  get 
agreement  that  guns  should  be  kept  from 
such  people.  But  until  the  happy  day  of 
gun  confiscation  arrives,  "nice"  people 
should  be  allowed  to  maintain  a  gentlemanly 
arsenal.  Right?  Brown  must  think  so,  too,  be- 
cause he  keeps  a  handgun  in  his  home. 

Conp«8snian  Murphy,  In  pushing  his  Sat- 
urday Night  Special  bill,  said:  "These  gun 
nuts  think  their  weap>ons  are  extensions  of 
their  penlses."  That  colorful  remark  con- 
jures up  the  kind  of  psychotic  that  most 
people  would  agree  should  be  kept  away  from 


giins.  But  of  course  no  one  would  think  it 
applied  even  reniort«ly  to  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Warren  Burger,  who 
answered  h;s  dooroell  the  other  night  to 
(-'>nfn>rvt  i»o  repij-ters  with  a  loaded  sl.x- 
shooter. 

If  "nice"  people  were  easy  to  spot,  it  might 
work  out.  But  the  police  bloitters  have  proved 
many  thousands  of  times  that  so  long  aa 
there  Is  this  notion  that  "nice"  people 
should  have  guns  and  "bad"  people 
shouldn't,  the  "bad"  people  will  wind  up 
with  more  than  their  share  anyway. 

And  Bayh  and  Kennedy  and  Murphy  and 
their  allies  are  likely  to  learn  that  attempts 
to  pacify  the  nation  by  discriminating 
against  bad  guns  will  work  no  better.  It  is 
easy  to  work  up  almost  total  agreement  on 
outlawing  the  shabby  Saturday  Night  Spe- 
cial. But  It  wasn't  a  shabby  little  Special 
that  Slrhan  Slrhan  used  to  blow  the  back  of 
Bobby  Kennedy's  head  off.  It  was  a  well- 
constructed  Iver  Johnson  .22 — a  product, 
like  the  Kennedys,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Legal  Mishmash 

Laws  relating  to  the  buying  and  keeping 
of  handguns  are  a  mishmash,  and  exceprt  in 
a  dozen  states  (notably  the  Northeastern 
blqp — New  York,  New  Jersey.  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island.  Pennsylvania) 
where  the  standards  are  high,  they  are  most- 
ly mlsh. 

In  those  areas  of  the  country  where  hand- 
guns equate  with  machismo — places  like 
Louisiana,  Arizona,  Ne\-ada.  Texas,  Missis- 
sippi— control  Laws  are  nonexistent  or  scarce 
or  largely  Ignored.  In  Texas,  for  Instance, 
there  is  no  required  waiting  period  before 
purchasing  a  gun.  no  required  permit  or 
registration  of  guns,  no  license  needed  for 
carrying  weefxsns  either  openly  or  concealed, 
no  license  needed  for  carrying  a  gun  In  a 
vehicle. 

In  New  York,  handguns  are  controlled  by 
all  those  restrictions,  but  the  law's  enforce- 
ment Is  undermliifxl  by  the  "easy-buy" 
states.  Merchandise  sold  out  there  has  a 
way  of  getting  to  the  big  city  via  what 
Mayor  Lindsay  calls  the  "wide-open  national 
handgun  commerce." — R.S. 


PEACE  CORPS  IN  NEPAL, 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  when  I 
was  In  Nepal  in  August,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  with  many  members  of 
the  Peace  Corps  serving  in  that  country 
as  I  have  done  in  dozens  of  countries  over 
the  past  10  years.  I  was  most  favorably 
Impressed  with  their  tecJuiical  contribu- 
tions to  tne  Oovernment  and  people  of 
Nepal,  and  by  their  enthusiasm  and 
determination  to  work  constructively 
with  tlic  Nepolese. 

Duane  Karen,  a  fine  young  volunteer 
from  Wisconsin,  far  example,  was  pre- 
pared to  walk  for  9  days  to  set  to  the 
village  where  he  was  to  work  but  by  fly- 
ing together  to  an  ulterior  airport  he 
was  able  to  reduce  this  to  only  two  walk- 
ing days  away  from  the  village.  I  had 
confidence  that  this  fine  yoimg  man  was 
prepared  to  make  the  sacrifices  neces- 
sary to  aclileve  credibility  in  his  village. 

After  observing  a  number  of  Peace 
Corps  projects  in  Nepal,  I  came  away 
with  much  respect  for  their  projects  in 
education,  agriculture,  community  de- 
velopment, and  forestry 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  now  be- 
gun serving  as  field  technicians  working 
side  by  side  with  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  Nepal  and  UNICEF  in  a 
cooperative  effort  to  supply  the  nual 
villages  and  bazaar  towns  of  Nepal's 


middle  hill  regions  with  convenient, 
samtary  water  for  domestic  corLsumptlon. 
The  need  for  water  supply  delivery  sys- 
tenxs  in  Nepal  is  acute:  of  the  28.000 
rural  or  village  communities  in  Nepal, 
only  4,000  have  elementarj-  water  supply 
systems,  few  of  which  are  adequate  or 
safe.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  woman  to 
walk  for  a  half  hour  to  a  water  source, 
wait  another  half  hour  for  her  turn,  and 
then  walk  the  half  hour  home  loaded 
down  with  .se\eral  gallon.s  of  poliuu-d 
water. 

The  contaminated  drinking  water  thus 
obtained  contributes  to  a  high  Infant 
mortality  rate  and  the  occurrence  of  dis- 
ease in  the  population  Tlie  work  effi- 
ciency of  adults  is  seriously  lowered  by 
the  prevalence  of  amoebic  and  bacillary 
dysentery,  and  the  water  supply  car- 
ries other  intestinal  parasites  and  in- 
fectious diseases  such  as  cholera,  typhoid, 
and  liepatltis. 

Another  new  Peace  Corps  program 
will  help  alleviate  the  problem  of  protein 
deficiency  in  Nepal  by  helping  farmers 
to  build  and  maintain  private  ft.sh  ponds. 
In  the  area  of  education.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  contributing  their  skills  to 
the  modernization  of  Nepali  teaching 
methods.  The  objective  of  the  STEP— 
science  teaching  eiuuhnicnt  program — 
program  developcxl  in  1966  by  a  volun- 
teer and  his  Nepali  coworker  is  to  mod- 
ernize science  education  at  tlie  second- 
ary level  It  is  administered  by  Nepal  with 
advisory  and  financial  .support  from  US 
AID,  UNESCO,  and  UNICEF.  The  central 
focus  of  STEP  is  on  the  Nepali  teacher 
and  his  role  in  teaching  the  creative 
skills  of  observation,  conceptualization, 
generalization,  and  problem-solving. 
Smce  there  is  a  lack  of  trained  teachers 
to  implement  the  STEP  program.  Peace 
Corps  volunt-eers  are  augmenting  the 
teacliing  force  and  introducing  umova- 
tion  and  ingenuity  within  the  framework 
of  the  prescribed  syllabus  and  curricu- 
lum. In  addition,  science  teachers  in  Ne- 
pal are  invariably  requested  to  teach 
mathematics  and  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
are  .sought  to  lend  fresh  impetus  to  math 
instruction  by  making  mathematics  rele- 
vant to  the  student  and  liis  environment. 
Under  the  program  for  Revision  and 
Improvement  of  Mathematics  Educa- 
tion— PRIME — a  few  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers who  have  been  teaching  in  the 
field  are  working  with  two  Nepali  math 
teacher  educators  to  develop  teaching 
materials  and  teacher  manuals  and  to 
train  Nepali  matli  teachers  to  participate 
in  the  PRIME  program. 

In  the  area  of  agriculture  extension, 
volunteers  serve  as  junior  technical  as- 
sistants to  Nepali  Agriculture  Develop- 
ment Officers  in  selected  districts 
throughout  Nepal.  As  of  October  1,  about 
65  volunteers  were  ser\-ing  in  this  pro- 
gram, primarily  in  Terai,  but  also  in 
several  liill  villages.  The  volunteers  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  farmers, 
thereby  assisting  the  Nepali  Government 
toward  its  goal  of  Increa.slng  agricultural 
production  by  16  percent  in  the  1970-75 
period.  They  assist  farmers  in  Improving 
seed,  implements  and  irrigation  facilities 
as  well  as  contributing  toward  the  devel- 
opment and  systeinization  of  transport 
and  communication  facilities  essential  to 
the  development  of  agriculture.  In  high 


priority  districts  designated  as  Intensive 
Agriculture  Districts,  a  new  group  of 
voltmteers  will  help  farmers  increase 
their  production  of  rice,  wheat,  and  corn 

Since  India  is  moving  toward  self- 
sufiQciency  in  small  grain  production, 
Nepal  will  lose  some  of  her  Indian 
market  and  therefore  will  have  to  de- 
velop grain  varieties  with  better  milling 
quality  in  order  to  compete  in  the  inter- 
national market. 

Other  Peace  Corps  voltmteers  with 
specialized  .skills  are  working  in  other 
significant  assignments.  Four  voltmteers 
with  degrees  m  forestry  are  working  with 
the  Nepali  Government  and  the  United 
Nations  Development  program  in  devel- 
oping Nepal's  natural  resources  both  for 
marketing  purix)ses  and  conservation. 
Two  volunteers  with  degrees  in  geology 
are  involved  in  groundwater  surveys  with 
the  objective  of  developing  irrigation 
projects.  Two  recently  arrived  volunteers 
with  graduate  degrees  are  teaching 
courses  at  Tribhuvan  University  in  Katli- 
mandu.  and  two  volunteers  will  soon  be- 
gin work  at  Nei)al  s  new  Center  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  .^dmlnl.stratlon. 
One  of  these  volunteers  will  conduct 
seminars  in  business  administration  and 
one  will  help  set  up  the  center's  docu- 
mentation librarj'. 

The  relationship  between  the  country 
director  Mr.  Mike  Pur.st,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  Shirley,  and  the  peace  corps  vol- 
unteers in  Nepal  is  one  of  great  respect 
and  admiration,  as  is  the  relationship 
between  them  and  our  very  able  career 
Ambassador  Carole  Laise  The  firm  work- 
ing relationship  also  between  our  Amer- 
ican officials  and  the  officials  of  the  Ne- 
palese  Government  contributes  greatly 
to  the  success  of  our  program  in  this 
strategically  located  and  imix)rtant 
country. 


THE   QUALITY   OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
quality  of  our  environment  is  of  con- 
stant concern  to  the  average  American. 
The  rampant  disregard  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  oiu  most  valued  natural  resource, 
pure  water,  has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions and  must  be  dealt  with  on  a  crisis 
basis. 

Representative  Bella  S.  Asztic.,  who 
has  a  great  capacity  for  shedding  light 
on  a  difficult  problem,  has  written  a 
splended  article  entitled  "A  Bold  Pro- 
gram for  Clean  Water,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  October  issue  of  the  Pro 
gressive.  I  commend  it  highly  to  Senators 
who  are  interested  in  and  concerned  with 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Bold  Program  tor  Clean  Water 

(By  Bella  S.  Abzuw 
Our  Nation's  waters — oUj^Rost  precious 
natural  resource — are  rapi^^^  being  trans- 
formed into  a  vast,  rancid  sewer.  Scarcely  an 
uncontaminated  body  of  w^ater  remains  in 
the  United  States.  A  constant  torrent  of 
waste,  mostly  untreated,  pours  Into  our 
waterways  from  farma,  factories,  and  cities. 
And  deq)U«   Administration  claims  of  prog- 


ress, the  situation  Is  getting  worse  Present 
Government  programs  are  hopelessly  inade- 
quate. 

Most  of  us  assume  that  the  sewage  we  flush 
dewn  our  plumbing  pipes  is  belug  properly 
treated  by  some  unknown,  un.seeii  plant  at 
tho  other  end  In  fact  however,  much  of 
the  humar  waste  produced  by  Americans  Is 
dumped  into  our  waterways  with  little  or 
no  treatment  More  than  400  million  gallons 
of  such  waste  are  dumped  into  the  Hudson 
River  every  day  afier  some  chlorine  has  been 
added  to  kill  the  odor;  samples  taken  there 
recently  showed  the  intestinal  bacteria  con- 
centration to  be  170  times  the  "safe'  limit 
set  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
( EPA ) .  Similar  horror  stories  can  be  told 
about  almost  every  other  major  American 
waterway.  The  Cuyahoga  River  in  Cleve- 
land Is  notorious  for  being  so  loaded  with 
Industrial  wastes  and  oil  that  r.  Is  actually 
combustible.  The  EPA  has  warned  that 
touching  or  being  splashed  by  water  from  the 
Potomac   River  Is  a  health   hazard. 

In  the  case  of  many  lakes,  the  damage  Is 
already  almost  irreversible.  Lake  Erie  once 
the  source  of  a  thriving  Ashing  Industry.  Is 
now  conbldered  "dead;"  even  if  nothing  but 
clean  water  entered  the  lake  from  this  day 
on,  it  would  take  centuries  to  restore  the  lake 
to  health  Even  the  oceans  are  poisoned 
Swordfish  has  disappeared  from  our  tables; 
what  will  be  next? 

In  every  part  of  our  country,  Industry  has 
used  our  waterways  as  cheap  dumping 
grounds  in  which  to  unload  Its  waste.  Some 
12.000  poventlaly  toxic  chemicals  are  In  In- 
dustrial use  today.  Little  iiiformatlon  Is 
available  to  the  public  on  the  dangers  posed 
by  these  chemicals  when  they  are  improp- 
erly dispersed. 

In  a  recent  survey,  one  out  of  every  three 
.samples  of  drinking  water  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare';>  Bureau  of  Water  Hygiene  was  found  to 
be  unsafe. 

We  do  have  a  choice  about  all  this.  We 
can  continue  on  our  reckless  way,  or  we  can 
take  .steps — and  they  must  be  giant  steps — 
to  arrest  the  deterioration  and  to  begin  the 
job  of  cleaning  up.  It  will  not  be  cheap.  We 
must  recognize  that  our  eflorts  up  to  now 
have  been  almost  completely  ineffective.  A 
recent  study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  concluded  that  the  $2  bllUon/Spent 
sinc»  1956  on  pollution  control  has  merely 
slowed  the  deterioration  of  water  quality. 

We  cannot  do  the  job  by  patching  up  old 
programs.  A  comprehensive  and  tough  new- 
approach  is  needed. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs. 
of  which  I  am  a  memljer,  Is  presently  in  the 
process  of  formulating  new  water  pollution 
legislation.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
10366.  which  could  make  au  eaective  start 
towards  cleaiUng  up  ovu  waters. 

Water  sewage  treatment  facilities  are  an 
essential  means  of  pollution  control.  My  bill 
authorizes  (5  billion  a  year  for  construction 
of  these  facllliles — more  than  any  other  bill 
pending  and  a  minimum  to  begin  to  do  an 
effective  job  It  also  provides  for  reimburse- 
ment for  local  and  state  goverrunents  which 
have  prefinanced  the  construction  of  plants 
which  meet  grant  requirements  tinder  pres- 
ent law  but  for  which  Federal  money  has 
not  been  available.  These  plants  were  con- 
structed In  anticipation  of  Federal  funding, 
and  It  would  certainly  be  unfair  to  finance 
plants  In  these  states  which  have  failed  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  for  sewage  treat- 
ment without  reimbursing  those  which  have. 

Operated  by  local  governmen  is,  these  fa- 
clUtles  treat  residential  and  Industrial  sew- 
age before  It  enters  open  waters  With  fuU 
treatment,  such  plants  have  the  capability 
of  purifying  sewage  to  the  quality  of  drink- 
ing water.  The  waste  from  localities  which 
do  not  have  such  facilities  either  goes  Into 
Individual  septic  tanks  (which  often  leak 
Into  the  surrounding  soil  and  waterways)  or 


directly — and  without  treatment — Into  near- 
by bodies  of  water.  The  facillues  which  do 
exist  are  often  overworked  or  simply  are  not 
equipped  to  haridle  the  new  chemicals  which 
appear  as  waste  Ma:;y  ol  the  existing  treat- 
ment facilities  treat  waste  onJv  on  a  "pri- 
mary" basis,  which  has  been  descnOed  by 
one  official  as  "puUmg  the  d^ad  cats  oat  of 
the  water  " 

Merely  by  running  a  pipe  tc  such  facilities, 
industry  is  provided  w'.th  a  free  sad  legiti- 
mate avenue  for  disposing  of  its  waste.  It 
does  not.  In  such  Instances,  have  to  concern 
Itself  with  the  problem  of  disposal  Obviously, 
this  situation  offers  no  Incentive  to  industry 
to  seek  new  means  of  disposing  of  its  wastes 
or  of  reducing  the  volume  of  poUutants  it 
discharges. 

Instituting  a  system  of  user  charges,  how- 
ever, would  do  much  to  remedy  this  state  of 
affairs.  Under  this  policy,  proposed  In  my  bUl, 
industries  would  pay  for  the  use  of  treat- 
ment faculties,  m  proportion  to  the  volume 
and  strength  of  the  wa.ste  products  they  dis- 
charge. This  would  provide  a  significant  in- 
centive for  busines.ses  to  seek  new  production 
processes  which  would  create  ies*  waste,  to 
rely  more  on  recycling  of  waste  products,  and 
to  develop  more  effective  in-plaut  oontrols. 
Taxpayers  would  no  longer  have  to  carry 
;i.e  burden  of  cleaning  ap  after  industry. 

In  the  few  areas  where  user  charges  have 
been  tried,  they  have  been  qtiite  successful. 
Faced  with  a  user  charge  of  $1,400  a  month, 
a  Missouri  packing  plant  altered  Its  produc- 
tion processes  and  reduced  its  waste  to  a 
point  where  the  charge  dropped  to  $225.  Is 
Otsego.  Michigan,  a  plant  that  had  been  dis- 
charging 1.5O0  pounds  of  effluents  per  day 
and  overloading  the  local  treatment  center 
found  ways  to  reduce  the  outflow  to  less  than 
500  pounds  dally  after  users  charges  were 
instituted. 

A  user  charge  system,  then,  would  go  a 
long  way  towards  reducing  the  poUution 
caused  by  industrial  w'aste  discharges.  How- 
ever, big  Industry  is  not  the  only  villain  of 
this  piece.  The  Federal  Government  Itself  is 
among  the  worst  polluters.  In  1968,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  alone  was  responsible  for 
more  than  335  mUllon  gallons  of  human 
waste  per  day.  of  which  approximately 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent  was  Inade- 
quately treated  (I.e.,  given  less  than  second- 
ary treatment).  Tlie  Navy  contaminates  our 
harbors  and  estuaries  with  waste  from  more 
than  700  U.S.-based  vessels,  of  which  only 
three  have  any  sewage  treatment  facilities 
at  all. 

Many  other  pollution  problems  complicate 
the  control  picture.  Water  ecosystems  are 
destroyed  by  thermal  pollution  resulting 
from  use  of  waterways  to  dissipate  the  heat 
generated  by  nuclear  power  plants  and  In- 
dustrial processes.  Many  chemical  wastes  re- 
quire special  and  expensive  treatment:  In 
some  cases,  industries  simply  sink  the  more 
toxic  of  these  wastes  Into  deep  wells  Rela- 
tively small  concentrations  of  certain  mate- 
rials, especially  metal  compounds  and  pesti- 
cide residues,  are  concentrated  in  the  bod- 
ies of  water  organisms  and  further  concen- 
trated In  the  iKjdies  of  predators  of  these 
species.  This  process  has  resulted  In  the 
dangerously  high  levels  of  mercury  in  ocean 
fish  which  have  already  done  great  damage 
to  the  fishing  Industry  and  have  led  to  the 
near  extinction  of  several  species  of  sea  birds 
through  DDT  jxjlsonlng. 

Much  pollution  also  originates  In  "non- 
point"  sources  such  as  agriculture  and  min- 
ing. Acid  wastes  and  poisonous  metal  com- 
pounds from  mines  fertilizers  and  pesticides 
from  farmlands,  mud  from  eroded  liillsides — 
va.st  quantities  of  these  and  other  pollutants 
are  washed  Into  waterways  by  rain.  Phos- 
phates from  fertilizers  cause  "tutrophlcs- 
tlon"  of  water  bodies,  depleting  their  oxygen 
supply  to  the  point  where  only  "trash  fish" 
and  algae  can  survive.  A  complex  ecoiopifai 
svstem  Is  reduced  to  a  simple  and  degraded 
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one:  when  the  process  has  gone  far  enough, 
the  body  of  water  can  be  considered  "dead." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  half 
Of  the  water  pollution  In  some  areas  of  the 
United  States  la  caused  by  such  non-point 
pollution.  Stricter  regulation  of  agricultural, 
lumbering,  and  mining  practices  will  be  nec- 
essary to  begin  to  cope  with  this  problem. 

Of  course,  the  construction  of  more  and 
better  sewage  treatment  plants  will  be  of  lit- 
tle help  If  Industry  chooses  not  to  use  them 
and  builds  or  relocates  Its  facilities  In  areas 
which  lack  such  plants.  H.R  10366  would 
require  states  to  set  minimum  quality  levels 
for  all  navigable  waters,  and  maximum  levels 
for  plant  effluents.  In  accordance  with  Fed- 
eral guidelines.  These  guidelines  require  a 
provision  excluding  all  materials  designated 
"toxic"  by  the  EPA  from  waterways  and  ur^e 
the  establishment  of  prot<rams  for  the  re- 
cycling of  waste  The  states  would  have  to 
submit  to  the  EPA  detailed  plana  for  Im- 
plementing and  eniorclng  these  standards, 
Including  ccnnpUance  schedules  and  time- 
tables for  restoring  our  waters  to  a  safely 
u.sable  state  for  drinking,  recreation,  tish 
propagation,  and  for  the  countless  other 
uses  we  make  of  this  valuable  asset. 

Raising  standards  is  only  part  of  the  an- 
swer, for  even  the  weak  standards  which 
presently  exist  have  not  been  vigorously  en- 
fi.rced  Existing  law  gives  Federal  and  state 
agencies  far  too  much  discretion  as  to  how 
and  when  to  enforce  the  law.  Civil  penalties 
have  been  levied  too  sparingly,  and  even  the 
meat  blatant  violators  have  rarely  been 
brought  to  court. 

H  R  10366  would  greatly  strengthen  the 
enforcement  powers  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  It  would  raise  maximum 
fines  and  Introduce  minimum  fines  for  the 
first  time.  Violators  would  no  longer  be  given 
six  months  to  comply  with  the  law,  but  would 
have  to  do  so  Immediately.  The  cumbersome 
procedure  of  enforcement  conferences 
would  be  eliminated.  Criminal  charges  could 
be  brought  against  willful  violators  of  state 
standards.  In  addition,  H  R  10366  would  per- 
mit Individual  citizens  to  take  the  EPA  to 
court  If  It  failed  to  enforce  the  standards  set 
tinder  the  law.  Citizens  would  also  be  em- 
powered to  bring  suit  directly  against  pollut- 
ers, and  to  receive  a  portion  of  any  fine  levied 
by  the  courts. 

H.R.  10366  Is  only  one  of  more  than  150 
water  pollution  bills  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works.  The 
Committee  has  conducted  extensive  bearings 
over  recent  months  to  define  the  extent  of 
the  problem  and  to  consider  a  wide  range  of 
proposed  solutions.  This  fall  the  Commit- 
tee win  go  Into  executive  session  to  develop 
a  totally  new  water  pollution  bill.  It  will  con- 
sider whether  or  not  It  has  the  political 
power  to  report  out  a  strong  and  complete 
bill,  a  bill  which  would  effectively  begin  the 
job  of  protecting  and  cleaning  up  our 
nation's  waters. 

Similarly,  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee Is  developing  legislation.  Both  House 
and  Senate  should  have  completed  their  work 
by  late  September  and  the  bill  should  reach 
the  floor  by  mid-October. 

Without  strong  and  concerted  citizen  pres- 
sure. It  will  be  impossible  to  pass  effective 
legislation  or  to  get  It  enforced.  Without 
sustained  work  by  environmental  groups,  we 
would  not  have  even  the  rather  weak  legis- 
lation that  now  exists.  It  Is  Important  for 
citizens  to  organize  and  express  themselves 
In  relation  to  the  legislative  work  now  In 
process.  Major  polluters  have  a  large  eco- 
nomic stake  In  avoiding  and  delaying  expen- 
sive pollution  control  efforts;  they  form  a 
powerful  lobby. 

Only  In  the  face  of  strong,  united  citizen 
pressure  will  the  committees  report  out  and 
Congress  approve  a  bill  that  carries  any  hope 
of  effectiveness. 

The  answer  to  pollution  problems  cannot 
be  purely  legislative.  The  political  reality  at 


this  time  Ls  that  Congress  cannot  specify  the 
many  detailed  water  quality  standards,  ef- 
fluent limitations,  and  other  specific  meas- 
ures reqmred  to  put  legislation  Into  effect. 
Any  bill  we  can  get  passed  will  leave  muck 
discretion  on  setting  standards  and  their 
enforcement  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  We  are 
trying  to  pass  a  bill  which  will  tighten  up 
enforcement  procedures.  But  for  effective  en- 
forcement, the  efforts  of  environmentally 
minded  groups  and  citizens  will  t>e  necessary. 
They  will  need  to  use  the  citizen  suit  proce- 
dures: to  Identify  and  publicize  problems: 
and  to  create  a  climate  of  opinion  within 
which  the  Administration  will  have  to  en- 
force the  legislation.  Each  of  us  can  play  a 
part. 


PSEUDOSCHOL.ARSHIP 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr  President,  last 
week  the  disting-ui.shed  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke  >  called  our 
attention  to  a  polemic  entitled  "The 
News  Twi.sters,"  written  by  Edith  Efron, 
which  purports  to  be  authentic,  highly 
professional  research  into  network  news 
practices  It  turn5  out  that  this  research 
is  more  than  a  little  .suspect  In  fact,  in 
an  editorial  published  on  CXtober  15,  the 
St  Louis  Post-Di.spatch.  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's great  newspapers,  described  the 
book  as  "pseudo.Sf'holarship  masquerad- 
ing as  valid  research." 

Ben  H  Batidikian,  the  noted  author  of 
''The  Information  Machines,"  character- 
ized the  work  as  dishonest,  inaccurate, 
unscientific  and  pretentious."  Maury 
Green,  reviewing  the  book  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  writes: 

Even  a  kangaroo  court  would  demand 
better  evidence. 

And  Edwin  Diamond,  on  WTOP-TV, 
deplored  "this  kind  of  malice  in  wonder- 
land." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  St. 
Loui.s  Dispatch  editorial  and  the  reviews 
by  Ben  H  Bagdikian,  Maury  Green,  and 
Edwin  Diamond  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 

Oct.   15,   »»7il 

Heckling  tkb  Networks 

The  deliberately  "explosive"  thesis  that  the 
three  television  networks  are  polluting  the 
mainstream  of  political  Information  In  the 
United  States  Is  advanced  In  a  new  Nxik 
titled  'The  News  Twisters."  That  the  Initials 
of  the  title  spell  TNT  Is  admittedly  a  con- 
trivance designed  to  Jar  the  supposedly 
mesmerized  TV  viewer  Into  an  awareness 
that  the  networks'  news  coverage — as  shown 
by  a  study  of  their  treatment  of  the  1968 
presidential  campaign — Is  "strongly  biased 
In  favor  of  the  Democrat-llberal-left  axis  of 
opinion,  and  strongly  biased  against  the 
Republlcan-conservatlve-rlght  axis  of  opin- 
ion." 

Offered  with  the  questionable  claims  that 
Its  findings  are  based  on  a  simple  but  hereto- 
fore unavailable  method  of  measuring  f>ollt- 
Ical  bias  and  buttressed  by  massive  docu- 
mentation, the  study  Is  touted  by  Its  author, 
Edith  Efron,  a  staff  writer  for  TV  Guide,  as 
a  manual  for  detecting  what  the  author 
views  as  slanted  news  and  as  a  means  of 
"correcting"  the  TV  networks  in  time  to  pre- 
vent them  from  poisoning  the  public  with 
their  left-wing  Ideology  during  the  1973 
presidential  campaign. 


Contrary  to  the  grandiose  claims  of  Its  au- 
thor and  promoters,  the  book  Is  simply  not 
what  it  purports  to  be.  The  author,  despite 
her  alleged  discovery  of  truth,  has  no  "sim- 
ple analytical  method  for  ascertaining"  bias; 
she  and  her  coworkers,  by  applying  their 
own  slmpU.stlc  rules  to  the  analysis  of  an  ex- 
tremely complex  set  of  Issues,  have  merely 
"proved"  network  news  bias  by  finding  that 
It  does  not  conform  to  their  own  subjective 
notions  of  fairness.  (To  report  that  "hecklers 
threw  rocks,  eggs  and  tomatoes  at  Oeorge 
Wallace"  Is  showing  bias  against  Wallace 
because  the  throwers  were  called  "hecklers" 
Instead  of  "hoodlums.")  The  alleged  vol- 
uminous documentation  of  bias  consists 
merely  of  a  sequential  listing  of  the  author's 
conclusions,  with  virtually  no  supporting 
texts  from  broadcasts. 

Although  the  networks  may  be  faulted  at 
times  for  the  shallowness  and  brevity  of 
their  political  coverage,  this  book  does  not 
even  make  that  case  It  l.s  pseudo-scholarship 
masquerading  as  valid  research.  The  fact 
that  publication  of  the  book  was  subsidized 
by  a  far-right  foundation  tells  as  much  as 
one  needs  to  know  about  Its  validity  Yet  no 
doubt  Republican  campaign  orators  like  Vice 
President  Agnew  will  use  it  In  the  1972  cam- 
paign to  heckle  the  networks  and  create  the 
sort  of  news  credibility  gap  on  which  those 
who  wish  to  manipulate  the  news  thrive. 

(From   the  Washington  Post,  Oct.   11,  1971] 

The  News  Twisters 

(By  Edith  Efron) 

This  book  Is  dishonest.  Inaccurate,  unsci- 
entific and  pretentious.  Furthermore,  It's  not 
very  good  Ordinarily  It  would  be  worth  at- 
tention only  as  a  demonstration  on  how  to 
doctor  evidence  But  It  deserves  examination 
because  It  is  tmdoubtedly  destined  to  enter 
political  literature  as  holy  text  for  those  who 
wish  to  prove  at  any  price  that  Spiro  Agnew 
Is  right. 

There  are  lots  of  things  wrong  with  net- 
work news  but  the  networks  couldn't  have 
hired  a  more  effective  worker  to  make  criti- 
cism look  silly. 

Edith  Efron,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  TV 
Guide,  set  out  to  measure  bias  in  prime-time 
network  newscasts.  She  uses  the  method  of — 
pardon  the  expression — objectivity  that  is, 
description  without  personal  Judgment.  True 
objectivity  Is  possible  In  measuring  fence- 
poets:  everyone  agrees  what  an  Inch  Is  and 
anyone  can  check  son.eone  else's  measure- 
ment  with   a  standard    yurd.stiok. 

Writing,  Including  Journali.sm.  Is  some- 
thing else.  If  a  dozen  honest  people  had  to 
cut  down  six  hours  of  possible  material  to 
23  minutes  they  would  come  out  w;th  dozen 
different  selections  Tht  same  word  can  strike 
different  people  In  different  ways  Where  ob- 
jective measurement  of  bias  has  been  tried. 
It  has  been  effective  to  the  extent  that  the 
method  has  been  sensible,  applied  honestly 
and  used  modestly,  characteristics  that  do 
not  shine  forth  from  this  l><X)k. 

The  author  recorded  all  network  news- 
casts between  7  and  7:30  pm  during  the 
height  of  the  1968  political  campaign,  Sep- 
tember 6  to  November  4  (tor  some  reason, 
no  weekend  Interview  shows).  She  trans- 
scribed  3(X),000  words  from  the  three  major 
presidential  slates  and  10  subjects.  With 
each  she  looked  for  what  she  calls  orienta- 
tion toward  Republlcan-conservatlve-rlght 
axis  or  Democratic-liberal -left  axis.  She 
counted  words  and  made  charts  and  con- 
clusions. 

Some  of  her  conclusions: 

"The  networks  actively  slanted  their  opin- 
ion coverage  against  U.S.  policy  on  the  Viet- 
nam war." 

".  .  .  network  coverage  tends  to  be  strongly 
biased  In  favor  of  Democratlc-Uberal-left 
axis  opinion   .  .   ." 

"All  three  networks  clearly  tried  to  defeat 
Mr.  Nixon  In  his  campalgrn  for  the  Presidency 
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of  the  United  States  .  .  .  The  opinion-se- 
lectivity of  ail  three  networks  resuUed  In : 
1)  a  portrayal  erf  Mr.  Humphrey  a.s  a  quasi - 
saint.  3)  *  portrayal  of  Mr.  Nlxon  a£  corrup- 
tion incarnate." 

".  .  .  the  networks  were  favoring  the  rad- 
icals." 

Bias  against  U.S.  war  policy?  All  major 
candidates  agree  against  existing — that  is. 
Lyndon  Johnson's— war  poltcy.  so  accurate 
reporting  of  what  they  said  would  result  in 
a  preponderance  of  criticism  against  exist- 
ing policy. 

In  thl.s.  as  in  other  things.  Mii>s  Efron  dis- 
plays a  talent  for  dizzying  oontradlcUons. 
•It  is  wurl.h  noung.  ihe  notes,  "that  all  tltree 
netwoffcs  virtually  Ignored  the  pure  'hawk' 
or  conservative  or  'victory"  position  "  Seven 
lines  later  she  calmly  discloses  that  she  did 
not  Include  attacks  on  government  war  pol- 
icy by  Barry  Ooldwater  and  Curtis  LeMay 
because  "they  charged  the  K-^vemmeiu  with 
fighting  a  'no-war  war.'  " 

She  pnnts  a  number  of  bar  graphs  analyz- 
ing her  ward  c<:>unts.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
gp^phs  show  the  opposite  of  some  of  her 
conclusions.  Network.';  biased  In  favor  of 
liberals?  On  page  40  she  has  a  graph  labeled, 
"The  number  of  words  spoken  for  and  against 
liberals  on  the  three  networks  combined — 
ABC.  77  for,  1!2  against:  CBS.  0  for,  120 
against;  NBC.  101  for.  474  against  "  By  my 
calculation  that  makes  network  v:ar(Xs  30 
per  cent  for  liberals  and  80  per  cent  against 
liberals.  By  Miss  Efrons  It  comes  out  net- 
work bias  m  favor  ol  liberals. 

The  pro-Humphrey  bias'  One  of  the  more 
Intriguing  studies  In  human  emotion  will  be 
a  look  at  Hul>ert  Humphreys  face  when  he 
reads  on  Page  50  that  in  the  ly68  camp€iign 
the  media  treated  hlin  as  a  quaivi  saint  '  But 
tiiai  would  be  un.'jcientific  On  page  128  the 
auUii>r  writes.  Where  candidate  Humphrey 
is  cuaoerned,  ti.e  i.ptAorks  are  .split,"  and 
she  says  ABC  wtw^  ^]>]\'  NBC  is  against  Hum- 
phrey, and  CBS  split  with  its  reporters  for 
Humphrey  aiKl  their  quotation  of  others 
against. 

Oa  page  179  she  seys.  'the  networks  were 
favoring  the  radicals"  On  page  46  she  has  a 
bar  graph  showing  no  network  words  In  favor 
of  radicals  and  381  against  But  on  page  158 
she  says.  "To  all  Intents  and  purpoees.  net- 
work news  behaves  as  If  the  New  Left  scarcely 
exists  The  networks  In  effect  are  'oensorlng' 
the  New  Left's  Identity  "  But  on  pages  43  and 
44  there  are  bar  graphs  showli^g  that  on  the 
subject  of  ■Demonstrators"  and  Black  Mili- 
tants" the  network  wordHpe  was  13,260. 

Crucial  to  the  book's  technique  Is  how  the 
author  classified  the  broadcast  words.  We  sec 
her  word  counts,  for  or  against  certain  sub- 
jects And  we  see  her  paraphrase  of  "bias"  on 
the  newsrast  But  if  you  lock  at  the  actual 
broadcast  words  there  is  a  strange  relation- 
ship to  her  interpretations  ol  them. 

On  page  330  Miss  Efron  says  that  the  CBS 
newscast  of  Sept.  30  is  an  'editorial"  in 
which  a  "reporter  supports  demonstrators." 
According  to  CBS,  the  actual  broadcast  tran- 
script says  that  Humphrey  "has  not.  however, 
figured  out  how  to  handle  the  demrmstrator.'. 
When  the  hecklers  wish,  they  can  dominate 
bis  campaign  appearances,  and  that  fru>- 
trates  and  angers  Humphrey  iind  his  staff 
To  that  extent,  at  least,  the  hecklers  have 
the  upper  hand"  That's  what  the  author 
calls,  "reporter  supports  demonstrators" 

She  lists  as  an  antl-Nlxon  "editorial  "  a 
message  she  paraphrases  as  "says  Nlxon  Is 
over  confident,  suggests  he  is  a  liar"  Tlie 
CBS  script  "Nlxon  snys  he  Is  warning  his 
staff  against  over  confidence,  but  he  himself 
hardly  looks  worried" 

Miss  Efron  has  a  remedy  for  the  alleged 
bias:  have  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  label  the  po!ltir.<!  of  each  net- 
work so  that  the  political  philosophy  will  be 
known  "candidly  and  openly  "  She  quotes  co- 
piously from  William  F  Buckley  Jr  and  his 
National   Review  aiid   her  book  Jacket   con- 


tains an  enthusiastic  blurb  from  him,  Iden- 
tifying him  as  an  editor  and  television  com- 
mentator. She  also  acknowledges  her  thanks 
to  "Uie  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Historical 
Research  Foundation,  whose  confidence  In 
me,  whose  financial  generosity,  made  the  en- 
tire undertaking  possible." 

If  one  looks  up  the  foundation  objectively. 
he  finds  that  the  same  year  Miss  E.'ron  got 
her  grant  It  gave  to  right-wing  causes: 
Foundation  fur  Economic  Research,  Arling- 
ton House,  and  Louis  Budenz  A  trustee  of 
The  Historical  Research  Foundation?  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley  Jr  How  s  that  lor  "candidly 
and  openly"  stating  editorial  phUosophy? 


(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 

Oct   8,  1971) 

AcTHoa  Takxs  TV   Newsmen  to   Task 

(By  Maury  Green) 

In  the  first  episode  of  this  exciting  new 
series,  the  heroine,  Edith  Efron  of  TV  Guide 
and  points  to  the  right,  gallope  to  the  rescue 
of  beleaguered  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew. 
She  reaches  the  wagon  train  Just  In  time  to 
drive  off  the  attacking  Indians,  disguised  as 
TV  newsmen,  before  they  can  close  In  for 
the  kill 

Think  of  the  dramatic  possibilities  In  the 
format ! 

In  the  next  episode  Miss  Efron,  as  Sitting 
Bull's  squaw,  sends  a  band  of  renegade  In- 
dians to  extricate  Gen.  Custer  from  the 
Little  Big  Horn.  In  another,  playing  the 
Duchees  of  Wellington,  she  tips  Napoleon  to 
her  husband's  battle  plan  for  Waterloo. 

This  can  change  history. 

It  already  changes  TV  news  beyond  recog- 
nition Miss  Efron'R  new  book,  "The  News 
Iwlstere."  put  out  by  Na-sh  Publishing  In 
Los  Angeles  is  at  first  glance  the  most  damn- 
ing, most  massively  documented  liidictment 
of  slanting  and  bias  In  TV  news  ever  pub- 
lished. 

Miss  Efron  lumps  all  network  newsmen  to- 
gether as  an  "ill-educated  and  .ntellectually 
pretentious"  mob  of  "outright  liars"  hell 
bent  on  dl.<vcredltlng  anyone  who  does  not 
conform  to  their  own  perv'erse  radical  chic  " 
brand  of  liberalism. 

She  accuses  them  of  deliberately  slanting 
TV  coverage  of  the  1968  presidential  cam- 
paign against  Richard  M    Nixon. 

She  finds  statistical  documentation  of  the 
same  kind  t  f  b!a.^  against  American  policv 
in  Vietnam,  against  the  entire  white  middle 
class,  and  In   favor  cf   black   iniUtantp 

Her  evidence  on  these  and  other  cardinal 
sins  Is  taken  from  a  transcript  of  almost 
every  word  uttered  on  the  ABC.  CBS  and  NBC 
evening  news  broadcasts  during  the  seven 
weeks  of  the  1968  campaign  (Sept  16  to  elec- 
tion eve.  Not.  4)— seme  300.000  words  In  all. 

ANTI-NIXON  WOEDS     1 0    TO    1 

Miss  Efron  finds,  for  example,  that  the 
three  networks  broadcast  a  total  of  17,027 
words  against  Nlxon  and  only  1,620  words  In 
his  favor — an  anti-Nlxon  ratio  of  better  than 
10  to  1. 

In  contrast  they  used  8.458  words  against 
Nixon's  opponent.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and 
8  407  words  for  hlm^roughly  an  even 
balance. 

The  result,  she  says,  was  a  portrait  of 
Humphrey  as  a  "quasl-salnt,"  Nixon  as  "cor- 
ruption Incarnate." 

By  slmllnr  statistical  analysis  she  discovers 
that  network  TV  news  pointed  a  'crude  racist 
cartoon"  of  America,  encouraged  the  "ac- 
tively crlmliuii  elements  if  the  black  power 
movement,  and  totally  failed  to  let  the  pub- 
lic know  that  the  radical  New  Left  consists 
mostly  of  Marxlst-Maolet-Marcusian  revolu- 
tionaries whose  aim  Is  "class  murder  and 
dictatorship." 

That's  at  first  glance  At  second  glance 
"T^e  News  Twisters"  becomes  transparent 
It's  a  tS  bill  passed  off  as  Intellectual  cur- 
rency. 

Miss  Kron  never  Identifies  those  TV  "liars" 


by  name,  although  you'd  think  she'd  be 
tacking  up  "wanted"  poeters  natlonvrtde    Of 

course.  If  she  named  them  she'd  probably  pet 
hit  by  an  avalanche  of  I'.bel  suits 

■you'll  have  to  take  her  on  Talth  regardlnf 
those  massive  stanstlcs:  she  doesn't  disclose 
which  words  she  evaluated  as  pro  or  con  Un- 
less you  flne-comb  the  300.000-word  tran- 
script, which  Is  not  Included  in  the  book,  the 
source  of  her  figures  remains  a  secret  (If 
you're  rich  enough,  you  can  buy  the  tran- 
script  for  the   cost  of  reproduction  ) 

Repeatedly  Ml.«:s  Efron 'e  own  antl-TV  bias 
peeps  through  the  pages  It  shows  most 
clearly  when  her  ow:;  t'Latlstics  fall  to  sup- 
port her  own  preconceived  theory. 

For  example,  she  finds  ii  damning  that 
ABC  and  NBC  were  anti -George  Wallace  But 
when  her  analysis  turns  up  CBS  as  pro- 
Wallace  that  appejvTE  to  mear:  nothing  "  Her 
ar^'ument  that  TV  Is  anu-whlte  middle  class 
is  der.ved.  by  Byrantine  logic,  from  statistics 
indicating  that  TV  is  2  to  1  in  favor  of  that 
segment  of  society. 

W  OBOS    aLONZ    NOT      IlsDICiTOaS 

She  completely  ignores  approxlnibtely 
nine-tenths  of  TV  osmmuiu cation  wiiich  Is 
not  by  words  alone  the  only  aspect  tii€  ex- 
amines) but  by  picture  and  vocal  intona- 
tion— factors  which  can  completely  reverse 
word  meanings. 

Even  a  kangaroo  court  would  demand 
better  evidence. 

But  the  Historical  Research  Foundation, 
which  paid  for  her  study,  obviously  did  not. 
This  New  York  outfit  »ras  founded  by  the 
late  Alfred  Kohlberg.  a  ckise  associate  of  the 
late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy,  who  crusaded  on 
even    shoddier    evidence   than    Miss    Bfpon's. 

Miss  Efron  actually  reveals  symptoms  of 
political  schlrophpenla  She  urges  that  the 
PCC's  Fairness  Doctrine  "be  fought  for  nilU- 
tantly,"  coupling  thus  with  a  statement  ex- 
cusing the  bombing  of  broadcasting  facilities 
on  the  ground  that  the  'monopolistic  prac- 
tices of  the  networks  are  serving  as  pro- 
vocateur." 

In  short,  it'll  serve  them  right  If  they're 
blown  up! 

This  Is  a  classic  example  of  the  Marxist- 
Maoist -Marc  usian  dogma  wiiich  I  would  have 
thought  Miss  Efron  would  abhor.  J.  £dgar 
Hoover  really  ought  to  investigate  this 
wc»nan. 

In  short.  It'll  serve  them  right  if  they're 
episode  of  the  book's  TV  version  Instead  of 
the  wagon  train  rescue,  we'U  open  on  a  nice, 
quiet  domestic  scene  showing  Caesar's  wila 
sharpening  the  knife  for  Brutus. 

(From  WTOP-TV  9  Sept    22,  1971] 
Edwin  Diamond  Commentaxt  No.  105 

What  do  you  say  about  a  brand  new  book 
that's  dead  wrong?  Generally,  you  try  not  to 
give  It  any  attention  on  the  theory  that  any 
comment  will  boost  sales  .  .  something 
like  a  movie  t>elng  banned  In  Boston. 

But  the  book,  "The  News  Twisters,"  by 
TV  Culde  Editor  Ephron,  has  to  be 
seen  to  be  disbelieved.  "The  News  Twister" 
is  really  bad  news,  and  you  have  to  wonder 
at  the  academics,  on  the  left  and  on  the 
right,  who  endorsed  this  pseudo-scientific  at- 
tack on  the  three  television  networks. 

The  networks  can  defend  themselves. 
That's  not  MY  Job.  I  want  to  defend  my- 
self .  .  .  and  the  other  members  of  the  audi- 
ence .  .  .  whose  common  sense  is  assaulted 
by  Miss  Ephron's  mumbo  Jumbo. 

First  of  all,  her  irxethod  consists  of  tape 
recording  all  the  words  of  the  networks  tv 
news  programs  during  the  nineteen  sixty- 
eight  presidential  race  To  look  at  the  words 
without  the  accotnpanyui^  pictures  is.  sim- 
ply, a  distortion  Pictures  ou  tv  fill  out  the 
story.  Second  .  .  .  and  this  is  the  whole 
shaky  premise  .  Miss  Ephron  classifie*  all 

Items  of  tv  news  in  two  ways:  ihey  are 
either  for  or  against  a  man  or  a  poelUoo. 
Everything  In  her  world  Is  partisan:    there 
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ar*  DO  facts,  no  neutral  statements,  no 
•tral^bt  accounts.  Sbe  cites  an  ABC  story 
oX  how  student  demonatrators  luierrupted  a 
speech  by  Senator  Muskle — and  calls  this  an 
example  of  aiUl-wstr  opinion  by  ABC.  In- 
cxedlbly.  Miss  Ephroii  also  calls  this  "antl- 
MusJiie"  opinion,  and  uses  It  to  biuld  the 
sclentlflc  looking  charts  In  her  book. 

We've  met  Miaa  Ephnm  before;  she's  Lewis 
Carroll  s  Queen  of  Heart.s.  making  up  the 
rules  of  the  game  as  she  goes  along.  TV 
need.s — and  geta  close  inspection  But  not 
thia  Und  of  nvalice  tn   wondelrand 


CHUCK  HUGHES.  DETROIT  LION 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  these  are 
sad  days  for  everyone  who  knew  and 
admired  the  talented  wide  receiver  for 

the   Detroit   Lions,   Chuck    HuK'hes. 

T)us  past  Sunday,  a-s  the  Lions  were 
threatening  to  defeat  the  Chicago  Bears 
with  a  la^t-minute  touchdown  drive. 
Chuck  Hughes  collap.sed  on  the  1.5-yard 
line,  having  suffered  a  fatai  heart  attack. 

Not  a  big  man  by  National  Football 
League  standards — he  was  6  feet  tall 
and  weighed  180  pounds — Chuck  Hughes 
represented  everything  that  make  pro 
football  the  Nation's  leading  fall  past- 
time — spirit,  determination,  teamman- 
ship,  and  the  skill. 

I  know  that  the  Lions  will  miss  his 
services,  I  know  that  all  who  knew  him 
will  miss  him. 

Mrs.  GrifBn  joins  me  in  extending  our 
sjTnpathy  to  his  family. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  news- 
story  from  tlie  Washington  Post  of  Oc- 
tober 25,  1971.  concerning  the  tragedy  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hughes    SfFFERS    RuPTtiaED    Blood    Vessel: 
Lions'   Receivex  Dies 

Drmorr.  October  24 — Wide  receiver  Chuck 
Hughes  of  the  Detroit  Lions  died  of  a  rup- 
tured veasel  in  the  aorta  today  following  a 
National  Football  Leag\ie  game  with  the  Chi- 
cago Bears.  Henry  Ford  Hospital  reported. 

Hughes.  28.  collapsed  as  he  returned  to  the 
lions'  huddle  minutes  before  the  end  of  the 
gajne.  Artificial  respiration  and  heart  mas- 
sage were  applied  as  he  lay  on  the  field. 

Hughes  was  taken  from  the  Held  on  a 
stretcher  and  rushed  to  the  hospital,  where 
be  was  pronounced  dead  about  an  hour  after 
the  game. 

An  autopsy  will  be  performed  Monday 
morning,  doctors  said. 

Hughes'  wife.  Sharon,  was  among  first  ar- 
rivals at  the  hospital  Members  of  the  Lions' 
team  began  arriving  shortly  thereafter. 

Hughes,  the  backup  man  to  Larry  Walton, 
replaced  Walton  in  the  fourth  quarter  when 
Walton  suffered  an  Injury. 

He  caught  a  32-yard  pass  with  1 :38  to  play 
In  Chicago's  28-23  victory  and  was  pinched 
severely  Ijetween  two  Chicago  defenders.  He 
remained  in  the  game  for  three  subsequent 
Incomplete  passes  and  was  Just  trotting  back 
to  the  huddle  with  62  seconds  left  when  he 
collapsed  on  the  Chicago  15 -yard  line  with 
nobody  near  him. 

"We  gave  him  mouth-to-mouth  (resusci- 
tation) and  cardiac  massage."  said  Dr  Rich- 
ard A.  Thompson.  "He  never  regained  con- 
sciousness." aald  the  Lions'  team  physician. 

"We  thought  we  had  him  when  we  got  it 
(his  heart)  going  again,  but  .  .  "  and  Dr. 
Tliompeon  was  unable  to  continue  A  team 
of  doctors  also  tried  to  revive  Hughes  at  the 
hospital. 

Several  Detroit  players  cried  openly  when 
Hughes'  death  was  announced. 


Hughes  was  seemingly  all  right  just  before 
his  collapse.  Lyall  Smith,  public  relations 
director  for  the  Llon.s,  said  that  quarterback 
Greg  Landry  and  other  members  of  the  team 
told  him  in  esfience  that  "thry  all  came  ba<-k 
to  huddle  and  everything  seemed  all  right" 
on  the  prevlou."(  play 

It  was  pro  football's  first  game-related 
death  since  December  1965,  when  Mack  Lee 
Hill  died  following  siirgery  for  a  knee  injury. 
and  Hughes  was  believed  lo  be  the  first  player 
to  suffer  a  fatal  heart  attack  in  an  .AFL  game 

Hill,  a  fullback  wUh  the  Kan.sas  C'lty  Chiefs, 
had  suffered  ■^orn  knee  llKament.s  in  a  Sun- 
day game  agaln.st  Buffalo  He  underwent  the 
operation  two  days  .ater  and  died  of  what 
a  Chiefs  spokesman  described  as  a  'sudden 
and  massive  embolism  (blood  clot)  after 
surgery  ■■ 

The  6-foct,  180-pound  Hughes  was  drafted 
by  the  Ph.ladelphia  Eagles  from  Te.xas-El 
Paso  In  1967.  He  wa.!*  used  as  a  reserve  for 
three  years  by  the  Eagles  before  the  Lions  ac- 
quired him  for  a  draft  choice  before  the  1970 
season. 

He  saw  limited  act. on  last  year,  catching  a 
career-high  total  of  eight  passes  for  162  yards. 

Hughes,  one  of  13  children,  was  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  but  made  his  home  in  Sheri- 
dan, Tex.,  where  he  worked  in  a  bank  during 
the  off-season.  At  Texas-El  Paso  ,  he  made  the 
AH -Texas  first  team  two  years  and  captained 
the  club  as  a  senior. 


loss  of  Taiwan  for  the  United  States  to 
fail  to  embrace  these  opportunities. 


THE    UNITED    NATIONS    ON    CHINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  regard- 
less of  our  individual  positions  on  the 
issue  of  Chinas  representation  in  the 
United  Nations.  I  hope  that  in  these  diffi- 
cult days  for  Taiwan,  voices  of  rea.son 
and  moderation  will  prevail  in  the  United 
States  and  that  America  will  be  spared 
the  hate  and  bitterness  of  yet  anotlier 
era  of  ap(  alUiiK  inquisitioti.s  and  repri- 
sals over  'Who  Ijoet  China?"  To  me,  two 
immensely  important  points  stand  out 
in  the  wake  of  last  night's  vote: 

First,  the  vote,  however  tragic  for  Tai- 
wan, is  not  the  end  of  the  road  for 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  government. 
The  deep  and  longstandinc  relations  be- 
tween the  United  Statt^  and  Taiwan  re- 
main unimpaired.  There  is  no  weak- 
ening of  the  strong  American  defense 
commitment  to  Taiwan.  Nor  does  the 
vote  even  mean  tlie  permanent  end  of 
representation  in  the  United  Nations  for 
the  people  of  Taiwan.  Inevitably  in  the 
montlis  and  years  to  come,  Taiwan  and 
mainland  Cluna  will  resolve  their  mutual 
hostilities  and  antagonism.s.  and  I  am 
confident  that  wlien  that  day  arrives, 
tlie  people  of  Taiwan  will  again  be  rep- 
resented in  the  United  Nations,  in  ac- 
cord with  whatever  status  the  island  fi- 
nally acquires. 

Se<-ond,  in  spite  of  the  shock  at  the  de- 
parture from  the  United  Nations  of  a 
friend  of  tlie  Uitited  Slates  so  loyal  and 
trusted  as  Taiwan.  I  hope  that  tlie  ad- 
ministration and  tlie  American  people 
will  not  focus  exclu.slvely  on  the  negative 
side  of  the  vote.  Instead.  I  hoi>e  that  we 
will  see  the  new  and  extiaordinary  op- 
portimitles  that  now  exist  with  Peking 
as  a  member  of  the  world  community 
For  tlie  first  time  In  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  all  the  major  powers  of  the 
world  are  repiw>enied  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. Vast  new  horizons  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  are  now  opening,  es- 
pecially in  areas  like  arms  control  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  far  greater  than  the 


EXPULSION  OF  NATIONALIST  CHINA 
PROM   UNITED   NATIONS 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  tlie  vote 
by  the  United  Nations  to  expel  National- 
ist China  is  shocking.  It  is  an  imjust  act 
and  a  development  which  could  damage 
hopes  of  maiiitaining  relative  peace  In 
Asia  after  the  Vietnam  ronflirt  Ls  settled. 
Tlie  U  N  has  expelled  a  legally  consti- 
tuted and  con.^lructlve  member.  The  U.N. 
has  accepted  and  siven  powerful  position 
to  a  belligerent  Conimtmist  government 
wliich  1.S  liostile  to  principles  the  U.N, 
supposedly  stands  for 

The  U.N.  has  floundered  for  years  as 
an  ineffective  organization  when  the 
chips  were  down. 

Enemies  of  the  United  States  have 
participated  in  the  world  organization 
simply  as  a  means  of  undermining  our 
position  in  the  world. 

Monday  night's  vote  only  goes  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  a  complete  reevalu- 
ation  of  our  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  and  our  monetary  contribution 
to  that  organization. 

Certainly  America's  contribution 
should  not  be  any  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  major  nation  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  new  member,  Red 
China. 

President  Nixon  has  been  tr>ing  to 
lay  the  groimdwork  for  better  world 
communications.  Our  Government's  de- 
cision to  accept  mainland  China  Into  the 
United  Nations  was  in  keeping  with  this 
concept. 

Instead  of  expanding  and  strengthen- 
ing the  United  Nations,  the  UN  vote 
Monday  night  was  a  serious  blow  to 
world  coofieration  and  understandinR 

A  government  rcpi-esentmg  14  million 
pei-sons  on  Taiwan  ha,"^  been  told  that, 
for  no  reason  whausoever.  it  is  no  longer 
welcome  in  the  family  of  nations.  This 
could  happen  to  any  other  nation.  The 
smaller  the  nation,  the  more  easily  it 
could  fall  victim  to  the  wliims  of  the 
UN.  delegates. 

There  is  speculation  that  many  dele- 
gates voted  against  Taiwan  simply  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  spite  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  case  of  smaller  and  less 
powerful  nations  taking  delight  in 
tormenting  the  leading  power  in  the 
world 

Mr.  President,  if  this  Is  the  case,  then 
the  United  Nations  is  in  even  worse  con- 
dition than  I  had  feared. 

There  is  talk  in  this  Nation  of  a  trend 
toward  protectionism  and  l.solationism. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  we  have  such  a 
trend  when  faced  with  the  actions  such 
as  that  which  took  place  Monday  night. 


COALITION  FOR  RURAL  AMERKA 
ENDORSES  TAX  CREDIT  FOR 
RURAL      JOB      DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  more  potentially  .significant  recent 
developments  on  the  American  political 
scene  was  the  establishment  la.st  month 
of  the  Coalition  for  Rural  America  Thl.s 
new  organization  was  brought  into  being 
because  of  the  growing  conviction  of  tlie 


need  to  mcrve  ahead  with  programs  for 
rural  development  and  balanced  na- 
tional growUi,  and  because  of  the  wide- 
spread recogmuon  tliat  the  interests  and 
needs  of  tlie  total  American  rural  com- 
munity ar«'  not  ijemc  adequately  repre- 
sented in  ilie  American  ixilitical  process. 

Mr.  Norbert  Tieman.  former  Governor 
of  Nebraska,  is  the  pre.sident  of  the  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Edward  Breathitt,  form- 
er Governor  of  Kentutiy,  i.s  chairman 
of  the  board.  The  compasiuon  of  the 
board,  both  in  terms  of  the  stature  of 
the  individual  members  and  the  range 
of  their  interests  and  plulosophies.  is  an 
indication  of  the  strentrth  of  the  rural 
development  movement,  and  a  reflection 
of  the  growing  recognition  that  we  sim- 
ply mtist  do  a  better  job  of  guiding  the 
patterns  of  economic  growth  and  popu- 
lation distribution. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  15.  Mr  Mark 
Freeman,  executive  director  of  the  Coah- 
tion  for  Rural  America,  testified  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  gen- 
erally advise  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  tlie  coalition  and  lUs  objectives 
and  to  specifically  endorse  the  adoption 
of  special  tax  credits  to  encourage  job 
creating  industrial  and  commercial  en- 
terprises In  rural  areas.  Mr  President, 
I  wish  to  call  this  excellent  testimony 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Freeman's 
statement  be  pnnt<*d  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Mark  H.   Freeman 

Mr.  Chairman,  memt>ers  of  the  Committee, 
as  Executive  Director  of  the  Coalition  for 
Rural  America  It  Is  my  plestsure  to  appear 
this  morning  in  support  of  Senator  Pearson's 
amendment  which,  by  providing  Increased 
incentives  for  rural  Investment,  will  t>e  an 
Important  step  toward  truly  balanced  growth 
for  this  country.  I  speak  on  behalf  of,  an* 
bring  you  greetings  from,  our  Chairman, 
Governor  Breathitt,  Governor  Tiemann,  our 
President,  and  Governor  Winthrop  Rocke- 
feller, OUT  Executive  Vice  President. 

The  Coalition  is  newly  formed  and  has 
come  Into  existence  to  deal  with  a  problem  of 
long  standing  In  our  country.  As  Governor 
Breathitt  put  it: 

"Through  a  complete  lack  of  any  govern- 
mental policy  we  have  permitted  rural  Amer- 
ica to  deteriorate  like  a  rusting  hand  plow 
languishing  In  a  fallen  down  barn,  while  the 
social  and  economic  problems  once  scattered 
across  the  thou.sands  of  square  miles  of  our 
great  land  have  t>ecome  compacted  Into  urban 
ghettoes  where  they  have  become  both  more 
evident  and  more  volatile 

"As  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man says,  this  proce.ss  couldn't  have  occurred 
in  a  more  insidiously  efficient  way  if  we  had 
planned  it  In  our  national   policy  councils. 

"Governor  Tleniuiin  and  1  have  been  cho- 
sen to  lead  the  Coalition  for  Rural  America. 
In  directing  the  activities  of  the  coalition,  we 
win  be  guided  by  these  principles: 

"We  are  strongly  in  support  of  a  structure 
of  agriculture  that  includes  prosperous  fam- 
ily farms  and  an  economically  viable  mar- 
keting and  processing  svbtem  ba.sed  in  rural 
areas. 

"In  building  rural  America  our  aim  is  to 
see  that  development  is  coiLsutent  with  the 
preservation  and  enhnncemeut  of  a  quality 
environment. 

'We  are  concerned  not  Just  with  the  ag- 
gregate developmant  of  the  rural  economy, 
but  with  •liminatuig  Uis  cauaei  aitd  ameU- 
oratlng  the  effects  of  rural  poverty,  through 


.•such  measures  as  welfare  reform  and  public 

service  employment 

■  We  are  commilled  to  the  principle  of 
equal  concern  for,  and  equal  involvement 
of.  all  the  people  of  rural  America,  without 
discrimination  on  any  basis, 

■■Admiii.eclly  these  are  broad  purposes  that 
take  in  a  !<  t  of  territory  But  tl»e  need  clearly 
exist*  The  people  who  live  in  rural  America 
need  a  voice,  and  we  hope  to  give  it  to  them. 
Certainly  there  ;vre  a  numt>er  of  fine  farm 
orgnnlzatlons  now  existing,  and  we  ."support 
tl.eir  basic  aims.  We  will  work  closely  WTth 
them  But  the  fact  is  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  now  living  in  Countryside 
U  .S  A.  are  not  farmers,  and  they  have  no 
one  to  speak  for  them, 

'  Suice  the  depression  we  have  beard  talk 
about  rural  development,  but  something 
seems  wrong  Somehow  there  has  been  only 
talk  and  not  much  action 

"In  the  p>ast  ten  yearp  we  have  heard  a 
lot  of  talk  about  balanced  iiatlonal  gro»th — 
a  balance  between  rural  and  urban  America 
Again,  we  have  Just  heard  talk.  TTiere  are 
about  200  federal  as-vlswince  programs  de- 
signed in  whole  or  In  part  to  help  rural 
America,  and  somehow  they  are  nut  having 
an  economic  impact  that  would  promote  bal- 
anced growth" 

Balanced  growth  for  the  United  States  is 
h.irdly  a  controversial  objective.  It  Is  ac- 
cepted on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  some- 
thing that  IS  desirable  and  which  should  be 
encouraged.  But  what  does  it  really  mean 
and  how  can  it  t>e  accomplished?  These  are 
questions  that  have  never  really  been  ade- 
quately an.sTx^red.  by  either  government  or 
the  private  sector,  and  the  .search  for  these 
answers  Is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  the 
Coalition  has  been  formed. 

Certain  facts  are  obvious  and  have  been  so 
for  a  numl>er  of  years  Seveiity-five  percent 
of  our  population  is  urbanized,  living  on  only 
2  of  our  land,  and  each  year  600.000  more 
rural  Americans  migrate  to  the  cities  Experts 
predict  that  by  the  turn  of  the  century  at 
least  one-half  of  our  population  of  300  mil- 
lion will  live  in  three  giant  urban  strips.  But 
these  are  merely  statistics — given  the  fact 
that  massive  urbanization  is  occurring  at  an 
accelerated  rate,  what  is  tiie  net  affect  on  the 
quality  of  our  lives? 

To  those  directly  Involved  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities,  it  has  become  lucreasnigiy 
apparent  that  one  of  the  root  problems  is 
the  tide  of  rural  migration.  The  inner  city 
of  today  Is  a  monument  to  the  collapse  of 
our  rural  society,  and  the  massive  social 
problems  we  now  face  in  our  cities  wUl  never 
be  solved  until  tlie  tide  Is  stemn^ed  Our  de- 
teriorating environment  can  also  be  traced. 
in  part,  to  the  decline  of  rurai  America  With 
increasing  urbaiUzatiou,  our  nation  has  lost 
sight  of  those  tiasic  natural  resources  upon 
which  it  was  built. 

For  rural  America,  the  impact  of  url)anizs- 
tlon  has  been  equally  severe  It  is  Important 
at  this  point  to  slate  what  the  Coaliuon 
means  by  "rural  America" — this  Is  the  part 
of  the  population  that  lives  outside  the 
major  metropolitan  areas  the  people  living 
In  the  towns,  villages  and  small  ciUes  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  on  the  farms  and  ranches 
Interestlinjly.  Ie.s8  than  one-fifth  of  tiie  rural 
population  now  resides  on  farms  and  only 
800.000  farmers  account  for  90  ,  of  our  agri- 
cultural  production. 

The  Coalition  Is  alarmed  a;  the  shocking 
statisUcs  of  rural  America  where  the  eco- 
liomlc  base  of  rural  America,  for  botli  farm- 
ers and  non- farmers.  Is  being  destroyed  by 
tlie  present  patterns  of  urtwnlzaUon:  one- 
half  of  our  citizens  living  in  poverty,  14  mil- 
lion people  live  m  rural  areas,  and  60",  of 
the  nations  Inadequate  housing  is  found 
outside  the  major  metropolitan  areas,  thirty 
thousand  rural  communities  lack  adequate 
water  systems  and  more  than  46,000  have  no 
sewer  systems  at   all;    the   Infant   mortality 


rate  In  rural  areas  exceeds  the  national  aver- 
age by  20 'r ,  and  for  non -white  rural  Infants 
It  Is  almost  twice  a«  high. 

Ttils,  then.  Is  the  imbalance  In  our  develop- 
ment: concentrated  urbanization,  not  only 
at  the  expense  of  rural  life  but  also  at  the 
expense  oT  our  metropolitan  areas  This  is 
an  Important  point —  the  problem.'^  of  rural 
America  are  really  the  problemj  of  the 
entire  country  The  Coalition  does  not  think 
of  Itself,  or  Senator  Pearson's  amendment, 
as  representing  a  special  interest  The  days 
When  city  and  country  folk  battled  each  other 
for  their  share  of  the  feder&l  pie  are  over 
Our  problems  are  totally  Inter-related  and 
equally  complex,  and  they  cannot  be  resolved 
in  isolation.  As  the  President  said  In  his 
1970  State   of  the   Union   message: 

"What  rural  America  nee<ls  most  Is  a  new 
kind  of  assistance.  It  needs  to  be  dealt 
with  not  as  a  separate  nation  but  as  part  of 
an  overall  growth  policy  for  America" 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Coalition  has 
developed  certain  legislative  objectives  de- 
scribed by  Governor  Tiemann  as: 

The  direct  Infusion  of  dollars  Into  the 
rural  economic  system — the  investment  or 
Job  tax  credit,  non-agricultural  credit,  and 
the  regional  approach  toward  public  works 
assistance 

"Our  reasoning  Is  simple  enough  Our  or- 
ganization is  composed  of  a  numt)er  of 
former  governors  Through  sometimes  brutal 
experience  they  have  learned  what  works  to 
stimulate  economic   development 

"The  indication.";  are  that  the  older  ap- 
proaches may  be  the  best  ones  " 

It  would  appear  that  many  of  the  2O0  Fed- 
eral Assistance  program.s  established  all  or 
in  part  for  rural  pei>p!e  were  eytablishec  on 
the  basis  of  gues-stimates  that  this  or  that 
program  might  be  a  pood  idea  with  no  plan- 
ning beforehand  to  determine  whether  they 
would  accomplish  anything  worthwhile  The 
basis  for  this  criticism  crimes  from  a  reptort 
done  for  tlie  Economic  Development  Admin- 
L-itration  by  the  Center  for  Political  Research, 
This  two- volume  report  has  not  had  much 
circulation  and  l.'^iat  t  a  shame  because  It 
i.^;  the  first  attempt  that  I  know  of  to  deter- 
mine which  Federal  programs  truly  Influence 
rural  economic  development,  and  which  ones 
do  not  The  report  states  that  even  with  sub- 
stantial modific4itions  of  priorities  funding 
levels  and  administrative  processes,  the 
capabilities  of  most  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams to  alter — and  particularly  reverse — 
geographic  patterns  of  economic  development 
is  extremely  limited. 

The  report  concludes  that  broad  economic 
f  rces  in  the  private  sector  are  the  major  de- 
terminant,«  ol  economic  trends  and  declstons, 
and  that  many  programs  are  not  designed 
administered  or  fxinded  tC'  arl.ieve  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  economic  development 

It  IS  heartemug  that  there  are  a  number 
of  Bills  now  pending  Including  Senator  Pear- 
son s  amendniei.t  winch  go  right  to  the  heart 
ol  the  problem  and  the  concepts  e.-nbodied 
Ui  these  Bills  are  endorsed  by  the  Coalition. 
One  such  Bill  is  S  222,^  wl.uh  wv.uUd  provide 
f   r  nonlarni  rural  credit 

.*in  investment  tax  credit  of  the  type  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Pearson  is  a  powerful  eoo- 
1.  inic  tor>l  It  can  be  used  quickly  and  Is  rela- 
tively simple  to  administer  Since  It  relies  on 
the  initiative  of  the  private  sector  It  has  the 
potential  to  be  more  efTectire  than  direct 
Federal  spending  TTie  leverage  gained  frora 
such  an  incentive  can  be  tremendous  For 
example,  under  Senator  Pearw3r>  Amend- 
ment if  new  rural  investment  is  stimulated 
and  takes  advantage  of  the  InvestraeBt  tax 
credit  every  dollar  lost  to,  or  in  effect  ajjent 
by  the  Federal  Treasury  will  be  matched  by 
ses-en  dollars  InTeeted  by  the  private  sector 
In  rural  America  It  also  has  the  advanta^  of 
ei.rouraglnf  rural  industrial  «Je*ek>pii»ent 
without  destroying  the  tax  base  of  rural 
communities — when  tas  IncenlfTes  are  left  to 
the  state  or  local  communities  alone    those 
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who  can  least  afford  the  losa  of  revenues  are 
often  those  who  have  to  make  the  biggest 
concessions  to  attract  Industry. 

The  advantages  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  proposed  by  this  amendment,  however, 
are  contingent  solely  upon  the  extent  to 
which  this  credit  Is  focused,  by  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  on 
the  real  problem.  Like  any  other  tax  break. 
It  can  be  abused  by  use  Inconsistent  with  Ita 
underlying  purpose.  To  Insure  that  this  does 
not  happen,  the  amendment  would  have  to 
be  administered  pursuant  to  criteria  which 
clearly  delineates  the  types  of  Industries  the 
credit  would  be  available  to  and  the  types  of 
nonmetropolltan  areas  where  Investnient 
would  qualify. 

One  important  criterion  Is  already  con- 
tained In  the  amendment,  which  requires 
that  "the  new  employment  opportunities  In 
the  rural  area  which  will  be  assisted  by  such 
property  will  not  result  In  a  decrease  In  em- 
ployment In  any  other  area."  As  I  noted 
earlier,  we  are  not  involved  in  a  battle  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  areas  for  Industrial 
Investments;  It  Is  rather  an  attempt  to  re- 
order the  development  of  the  nation  for  the 
benefit  of  all  areas.  Therefore,  a  criterion 
Which  prevents  the  credit  from  being  used 
to  relocate  industries  from  our  beleaguered 
Inner  cities  to  rural  areas  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. But  even  If  relocation  is  effectively  pro- 
hibited, It  would  also  seem  essential  to  limit 
the  credit  to  those  Indiistrles  which  will  fit 
the  pattern  of  economic  restructuring  most 
suited  for  that  particular  area.  The  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1966  contains  such  a  criterion  in  its  "excess 
capacity"  provision.  Section  702,  which  pro- 
hibits assistance  to  those  Industries  where 
the  demand  Is  not  sutOclent  to  employ  the 
eflUclent  capacity  of  existing  enterprises.  A 
difficult  criterion  to  adminixter,  certainly, 
but  at  the  least  It  is  a  recognition  of  the 
directions  which  the  implementation  of  the 
public  policy  should  take. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1066  also  contains  the  criteria  as 
to  the  types  of  areas  that  should  qualify 
for  assistance,  and  we  think  that  they  should 
be  equally  applicable  to  the  Pearson  amend- 
ment: 

(1)  the  rate  of  unemployment  or  under- 
employment Is  substantially  above  the  na- 
tional rate; 

(2)  the  median  level  of  family  incomes  Is 
•Ignlflcantly  below  the  national  median; 

(3)  the  level  of  housing,  health,  and  edu- 
cational facilities  is  substantially  below  the 
national  level: 

(4)  the  economy  of  the  area  has  tradition- 
ally been  dominated  by  only  one  or  two  in- 
dustries, which  are  In  a  state  of  long-term 
decline: 

(6)  the  rate  of  outmlgratlon  of  labor  or 
capital  or  both  la  substantial: 

(6)  the  area  is  adversely  affected  by  chang- 
ing industrial  technology: 

(7)  the  area  is  adversely  affected  by 
changes  in  national  defense  facilities  or  pro- 
duction; and 

(8)  indices  of  regional  production  Indicate 
a  growth  rate  substantially  below  the  na- 
tional average. 

We  think  these  criteria  are  implicit  In  the 
amendment  and  its  underlying  purpose.  We 
ask  only  that  they  be  made  explicit  In  the 
Committee's  Report  and.  hopefully.  In  the 
IRS  reetilatlons  implementing  the  new  law 
should  It  be  passed. 

In  conclu.sinn,  I  want  to  reemphasize  that 
the  amendment  proposed  bv  .Senator  Pearson, 
If  adopted  and  admnil8t«?red  a.s  described 
atxjve.  will  evenfnai'v  have  a  subntantlai  Im- 
pact on  rural  America.  We  recognize  however, 
that  a  tax  incentive  alone  \»  not  enough,  but 
It  will  serve  as  a  precedent  for  the  adoption 
of  other  vitally  needed  legl.slatlon  and  Indi- 
cate Congressional  approval  for  a  new  and 
long  overdue  change  in  direction  for  U.S.  eco- 
noouc  development  policies. 


A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN 
RESOURCES.  OR  A  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed Department  of  Human  Resources 
that  would  be  established  by  S.  1432 
is  one  of  the  most  imijortant  of  the 
President's  executive  reorg;\nizatlon  pro- 
posals. One  of  the  major  elements  of 
controversy  relating  to  the  proposed 
department  is  the  role  of  education. 
National  education  organizations  have 
argued  strongly  for  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  proposed  Hu- 
man Resources  Department  on  the  other 
hand  would  integrate  all  the  programs 
relating  to  cliild  development,  including 
education,  into  one  operating  unit  under 
strong  secretarial  management. 

The  arguments  for  a  Department  of 
Human  Resources  have  been  stated  in 
an  article  entitled  "Why  a  Department 
of  Human  Resources  Is  Needed  Now," 
written  by  John  K.  Meagher,  appearing 
in  the  September  Issue  of  the  Phi  Delta 
Kappan,  the  publication  of  the  national 
education  frateiTiity,  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 
Mr.  Meagher,  then  an  official  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  now  legislative  counsel  to 
Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe.  Special  Corusultant 
to  the  President  for  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Dnigs,  also  presents  arguments 
against  creating  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Meagher's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why    a    Dfpartment   or   Human    RcsontcES 

Is    Neroed    Now 

(By  John  K.  Meagher) 

■We    sometimes    seem    to    have    forgotten 

that  government  is  not  in  biisine.ss  to  deal 

with  subjects  on  a  chart  but  to  achieve  real 

objectives  for  real  human  beings." — President 

Nixon.  March  25.   1970.  Message  to  Congress. 

The  frequently  uttered  resolution,  "Next 
week  we  ve  got  to  get  organized."  can  no 
longer  be  a  source  of  humor  when  the  sub- 
ject is  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. As  former  HEW  Secretary  John  Gard- 
ner said  recently  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Oovernment  Operations  Committee. 
"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  deeply 
troubled  about  the  great  institutions,  cor- 
porate and  governmental,  that  dominate 
their  lives.  A  people  that  no  longer  believes 
in  the  effectiveness  of  its  Institutions  of 
government  are  a  people  in  deep  trouble." 
It  was  In  recognition  of  this  problem  that 
President  Nixon,  on  March  25.  1971,  proposed 
a  comprehensive  reorganization  of  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

The  President's  plan  Involves  the  merging 
of  seven  existing  cabinet  departments  and 
several  agencies  into  four  new  cabinet-level 
departments  which  reflect  the  basic  concerns 
of  government:  natural  resources,  commu- 
nity development,  human  resources,  and 
economic  affairs. 

The  need  for  changes  in  organization  of 
the  executive  branch  is  clear  when  its  growth 
is  considered.  In  the  past  20  years  the  num- 
ber of  cabinet-level  department*  has  in- 
creased from  9  to  12,  the  major  independent 
agencies  from  27  to  41.  and  the  domestic 
programs  from  about  150  to  1.400  In  addi- 
tion, the  number  of  federal  employees  has 
Increased  by  30%  and  the  federal  budget  has 
rls«a  from  M2  billion  to  well  over  $200 
bUllon. 


All  this  growth  In  budgets,  programs,  and 
personnel  has  been  the  result  of  an  enlarged 
mission  for  the  federal  government.  New 
responsibilities  have  come  from  congressional 
mandates  and  new  programs  have  been  de- 
veloped to  handle  them.  The  great  domestic 
legislation  of  the  1960'8 — much  of  It  in  the 
sreas  of  health,  education,  and  welfare — 
brought  a  patchwork  quilt  of  programs  and 
attendant  bureaucracies,  many  of  which,  al- 
though related,  were  housed  in  different  de- 
partments. Often  similar  programs  have 
competed  for  clients.  8is  In  the  case  of  a 
southwestern  city.  There  a  large  and  modern 
skills  training  center  for  vocational  educa- 
tion was  constructed  with  HEW  funds  while, 
at  about  the  same  time,  a  private  corpora- 
tion operating  under  a  Department  of  Labor 
contract  to  train  workers  constructed  a  sim- 
ilar center  three  blocks  away.  Although  an 
extreme  example,  this  serves  to  illustrate 
the  problems  wblch  can.  and  unfortunately 
do.  exist  because  of  haphazard  organizational 
structures. 

To  eliminate  this  kind  of  overlap  and 
duplication,  the  President's  Reorganization 
Plan  would  bring  together  like  programs 
which  relate  to  the  basic  and  lmF>ortant  pur- 
poses of  government.  While  all  the  proposed 
departments  are  of  Interest,  the  one  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  the  education  community 
and  the  Department  of  HEW  Is  the  proposed 
department  of  human  resources  <DHR).  Ac- 
cordingly, it  will  be  discussed  In  depth  here. 
The  mission  of  DHR  would  be  to  promote 
the  well-being  and  development  of  individ- 
uals and  families.  Real  individuals.  Real  fam- 
ilies. Unfortunately,  under  the  existing  or- 
ganizational maze.  It  is  difBcult  for  anyone 
in  the  federal  executive  to  deal  with  the 
individual  citizen  or  family  in  a  comprehen- 
sive, sensible  fashion.  No  cabinet  secretary, 
no  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  official, 
no  White  House  aide,  has  the  tools  at  his 
disposal  to  formulate  and  carry  out  sensible 
■people"  policy,  because  the  elements  which 
must  be  utilized  are  fragmented  among  var- 
ious departments.  For  example,  while  HEW 
has  the  basic  income  security  programs — 
public  assistance  and  social  security — Agri- 
culture has  the  food  stamp  and  commodity 
distribution  programs  and  Labor  has  the 
unemployment  Insurance  program.  As  Jo- 
seph Califano,  former  special  assistant  to 
President  Johnson,  recently  testified:  '■Co- 
ordination Is  no  substitute  for  getting  the 
boxes  In  the  right  place,  for  giving  to  the 
President  one  man  with  enough  authority 
to  be  held  responsible  for  a  major  purpose  of 
government."  In  the  new  proposed  depart- 
ment, the  secretary  for  the  first  time  would 
be  able  to  control  many  more  of  the  federal 
programs  enacted  to  assist  individuals  and 
families. 

PROGRAM  COMPONENTS  OP  DHB 

In  order  to  accomplish  its  mission,  the 
new  DHR  would  contain  all  of  the  present 
DHEW  except  the  National  Institute  of  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health,  which  would 
go  to  the  new  department  of  economic  af- 
fairs, and  the  Office  of  Education's  Public 
Library  Construction  Program,  which  would 
be  transferred  to  the  new  department  of 
community  development. 

In  addition,  the  DHR  would  contain  from 
other  departments : 

School  lunch,  meat,  poultry  and  egg  In- 
si>ectlon.  and  food  stamps  and  conxmodlty 
programs  fiom  Agriculture: 

Manpower  Administration  and  Women's 
Bureau  from  Labor; 

Health  and  migrant  programs  from  OEO: 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board: 

College  housing  construction  programs 
from  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  and 

Flammable  fabric  regulation  from  Com- 
merce 

In  FY  72  outlay  figures,  the  total  budget  of 
DHR  would  be  nearly  (81  billion  and  the 
number  of  employees  over  120,000. 
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Many  observers  of  government  cringe  at 
figures  depicting  the  size  of  the  presently 
constituted  DHEW  and  express  horror  at 
the  prospect  of  an  even  larger  new  DHR 
They  think  that  DHEW  Is  inunanaeeablp  and 
accordingly  assume  the  same  will  be  true  of 
the  larger  new  department. 

Bigue«s  in  Itself  does  not  make  anything 
unmanageable.  Otherwise,  most  of  the  ma- 
jor corporations  of  the  United  States  would 
be  considered  as  such.  The  key,  of  course,  to 
managing  anything  Is  effective  leadership, 
delineation  of  authority  and  purpose,  and 
rational  organization.  These  elements  are  the 
cornerstone  of  the  President's  proposal  for 
the   new  department   of  human   resources 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  running  DHEW 
today  is  that  its  secretary  does  not  have  the 
direct  control  and  sole  responsibility  for  the 
resources  that  are  needed  to  do  the  job.  The 
problems  arise  from  what  isn't  under  his 
Jurisdiction,  not  from  what  Is.  That  prob- 
lem Is  resolved  by  the  DHR  organization  by 
consolidating   the  programs  listed  above. 

Under  the  existing  organization,  over  20 
high-level  ofllclals  report  directly  to  the  sec- 
retary. This  does  not  Include  his  personal 
BtalT  and  others  with  whom  he  Is  In  con- 
tact. In  the  new  DHR  only  nine  officials  will 
report  directly  to  the  secretary  and  six  of 
these  will  make  up  a  management  team  of 
key  staff  sdviser-s  and  line  managers  Tliese 
officials  will  have  clearly  delineated  respon- 
sibilities in  broad  functional  areas  This 
change  should  free  the  secretary  from  many 
of  the  problems  he  encounters  today  while 
at  the  same  time  Insuring  better  manage- 
ment of  the  department'i;  programs  under 
the  line  administrators  for  health,  human 
development,  and  Income  security. 

A    DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION 

Some  thoughtful  Individuals  and  groups 
concerned  about  the  blgnes.s  of  DHEW  and 
the  new  DHR  have  suggested  dividing  the 
existing  department  Into  smaller  units  There 
have  been  from  time  to  time  proposals  for  a 
separate  department  of  health.  This  year 
Senator  Riblcoff  has  Introduced  S.  1485. 
which  would  establish  a  department  of  edu- 
cation. Phi  Delta  Kappans  are  no  doubt  in- 
terested In  a  department  of  education  and 
many  probably  feel  that  education  deserves 
the  kind  of  recognition  only  cabinet  status 
can  offer. 

No  one  questions  the  Imporu-ince  of  edu- 
cation and  the  fact  that  it  will  play  an  even 
more  vit^U  role  in  the  years  ahead  What  is 
questioned  in  every  city  and  town  In  Amer- 
ica every  day  by  ed'iicators.  by  parents,  and 
by  students  themsel%'es  is  whether  the  prod- 
uct of  otir  system  Is  as  good  as  It  should  be 
For  a  long  period  the  schools,  teachers,  and 
principals  were  blamed  when  a  youngster 
encountered  dlfflcuUlee  Recently,  we  have 
learned  there  are  many  reiisons  for  under- 
achlevement  aiid  other  academic  problems. 
We  know  that  it  dues  little  good,  for  exam- 
ple, to  provide  additional  Instruction  to  a 
poor  child  If  he  is  so  hungry  or  In  such 
poor  lenlth  that  he  cannot  benefit  from  ex- 
panded educational  opportunUles  The  child's 
problems  must  be  approached  on  a  compre- 
hensive basis  if  he  is  to  overcome  his  learning 
difficulties. 

To  do  this,  it  Is  necessary  that  all  the 
programs  of  the  federal  government  which 
are  involved  in  the  comprehensive  approach 
be  closely  coordinated  and  focused,  and  this 
is  greatly  simplified  when  they  are  located 
together  In  one  department.  Separating  edu- 
cation from  the  health  and  other  programs 
relating  to  the  nutrition  of  the  student  is 
not  sensible  Only  by  involving  education 
with  the  other  vital  elements  In  the  human 
development  prijcess  will  the  products  of  our 
system  measure  up  to  our  expectations  In 
the  new  department  of  human  resources, 
education,  manpKJwer,  and  social  services  pro- 
grams would  be  placed  together  under  a 
single  administration. 


It  Is  certain  that,  In  the  future,  education 
and  educators  will  be  called  on  to  help  In 
solving  problems  much  broader  than  those 
concerned  with  the  classic  three  R's  One 
cogent  example  is  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
Part  of  the  solution  lies  with  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  Involving  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  and  the  ■Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration;  but  many  lead- 
ing experts  feel  that  ultimately  the  battle 
will  be  won  or  lost  In  the  schools  of  Anier- 
Ica.  The  Office  of  Education  does  now  and 
must  continue  to  play  a  major  role  In  the 
solution  of  what  Is  a  serious  social  problem. 
But  to  deal  with  this  problem  effectively, 
the  programs  that  OE  sponsors  must  be  ac- 
curate and  up  to  date;  they  must  be  targeted 
on  what  we  have  found  to  be  the  needs  of 
drug  users  and  the  corresponding  attractive- 
ness of  drugs.  Obviously,  this  kind  of  educa- 
tion requires  the  closest  coordination  with 
the  other  organizations  dealing  with  drug 
abuse,  so  that  their  research  results  and 
practical  knowledge  can  be  tapped  A  .sepa- 
rate department  of  education  wo'old  make 
this  coordination  more  difficult,  especially 
since  conflicts  could  require  White  House  or 
OMB  mediation,  rather  than  being  handled 
at  the  departmental  level. 

This  Is  only  one  example  of  the  links  that 
a  department  of  human  resources  will  make 
possible.  The  proposal  places  manpower 
training  and  early  childhood  programs  with 
education  in  the  same  organization  and  thus 
forces  a  focus  on  significant  nonschool  edu- 
cational systems.  It  Is  our  feeling  that  all 
sorts  of  programs  will  benefit  from  this  in- 
terchange. 

Finally,  let  me  deal  with  the  "status"  argu- 
ment. A  separate  department  of  education. 
It  Is  said,  would  have  higher  visibility  and 
prestige.  The  education  profession  would 
then  receive  more  respect  and  education  a 
larger  share  of  the  federal  resources  One  of 
the  consequences  of  such  a  move  would  be 
Increasing  the  difficulty  of  managing  the 
exectitlve  branch  As  new  cabinet-level  offi- 
cers are  created,  the  effectiveness  of  each  as 
an  advocate  for  his  program  is  diminished, 
both  because  there  are  then  more  voices 
clamoring  for  the  President's  ear  and  because 
the  secretary  now  is  less  the  broad-range 
advisor  that  a  President  needs  Tills  is  hardly 
a  desirable  goal. 

The  resources  devoted  to  education  have 
increased  significantly  over  the  last  10  years, 
both  in  relative  and  absolute  terms.  The 
total  federal  budget  In  terms  of  outlays,  has 
grown  from  1106  billion  to  $229  billion,  a 
rate  of  12',  a  year.  Total  federal  outlays  for 
education  have  Increased  from  $2  76  billion 
tn  $13.54  billion,  a  rate  of  39'~c  a  year,  and 
an  overall  Increa.'ie  from  2  6'^';  to  5,9 '"t  of  the 
total  federal  budget  TTils  includee  outlays  In 
areas  such  as  research  at  academic  Institu- 
tions. Veterans  Administration  payments, 
health  and  scientific  manpower  training,  and 
other  educational  activities  not  directly 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Education  The  budg- 
et of  the  Office  of  Education  Itself  has  grown 
from  $543  million  In  1962  to  a  projected 
$4  83  billion  In  1972.  an  annual  rate  of  growth 
of  almost  79'"  Dtirlnp  the  first  fwo  years  of 
the  Nixon  Administration,  while  federal 
funds  expended  Increased  at  the  annual  rate 
of  3  5';  .  Office  of  Education  expenditures  in- 
creased 8.5  ^r  and  overall  education  expendi- 
tures 12';  annually.  Education,  in  sum.  has 
been  and  Is  receiving  an  Increasingly  larger 
share  of  the  pie:  It  is  not  at  all  clear  how 
having  a  separate  department  would  further 
enlarge  this  share 

The  legislation  dealing  with  education  that 
has  been  proposed  by  the  President  repre- 
sents a  reasoned  and  comprehensive  group 
of  additions  to  present  federal  responsi- 
bilities. TTie  national  foundation  for  higher 
education  and  the  national  institute  of  edu- 
cation will  provide  the  knowledge  base  and 
the  discretionary  authority  to  promote  re- 
form and  Innovation  in  the  system  Emer- 
gency school  aid  will  target  on  finally  elimi- 


nating racial  segregation  from  our  schools. 
Education  special  revenue  sharing  will  great- 
ly simplify  our  grant-in-aid  programs,  mak- 
ing this  assistance  to  states  and  localities 
more  flexible,  so  that  the  tinite  of  govern- 
ment closest  to  the  people  can  set  their  own 
priorities  In  accordance  with  local  need  And 
the  department  of  human  resources  proposal 
will  consolidate  federal  programs  dealing  with 
Individuals  and  families  and  thus  allow  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  dealing  with  their 
problems  and  promoting  their  well-being. 


THE  REVENUE  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  Piesldent,  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971  is  pending  business 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  shortly  will  be  before  the  entire  Sen- 
ate. My  concern  is  that  we  redirect  the 
thrust  of  the  President's  tax  proposal  by 
creating  more  jobs  now  and  by  stimulat- 
ing the  demand  for  goods  and  services 
that  will  result  in  the  fullest  possible  use 
of  our  productive  capaxiity. 

In  order  to  create  more  consumer  de- 
mand, it  is  my  intention  to  propose  as 
an  amendment  to  the  President's  tax  pro- 
posal, tliree-pronged  tax  relief  for  tiie 
benefit  of  low-income  individuals  and 
middle-income  taxpayers. 

First,  I  propo.se  a  direct  payment  to 
each  poverty  houseiiold  in  the  form  of 
sales  tax  relief  based  upon  the  amount  of 
sales  taxes  paid  in  the  p'archase  of  food. 

Second,  I  propose  property  tax  relief 
to  every  poor  household  to  reimburse  It 
for  State  and  local  property  taxes  paid 
either  as  a  homecsv ner  or  as  a  renter. 

Third.  I  propose  tax  relief  to  American 
families  in  Uie  form  of  partial  reim- 
bursements for  the  cost  of  providing  for 
a  child's  trade  school  or  higher  educa- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  tax  relief,  we  must  create 
more  jobs,  now.  and  they  must  be  mean- 
ingful, permanent  jobs.  On  Jime  3.  1971, 
I  introduced  S  1986,  a  bill  to  create  a  na- 
tional program  In  marine  science  and  re- 
source development  In  hearings  on  tliis 
bill.  Floyd  E,  Smith,  pre.sident.  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers.  AFL-CIO.  testified 
that  tills  program  could  easily  liamess 
the  special  talents  possessed  by  the  ar- 
mada of  unemployed  scientists,  research- 
ers, engineers,  and  technicians,  Mark 
Morton,  vice  president  of  General  Elec- 
tric, testified  that  800.000  jobs  would  be 
create  by  the  oceans  program  These  are 
productive  Jobs  that  can  do  some  real 
good,  not  make-work  pubUc  service  jobs 
that  provide  Uttle  by  way  of  fulfillment 
and  planning  for  our  Nation's  future 
Separately  from  my  tax  relief  proposal, 
it  is  my  mtention  to  press  for  early  con- 
sideration of  S.  1986. 

I  would  like  to  dLscuss  how  each  as- 
pect of  my  plan  would  work. 

The  first  aspect  of  this  plan  would 
provide  food  sales  tax  relief  to  every 
household  whose  income  is  at  or  below 
the  poverty  level  as  determined  annually 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  im- 
pact of  sales  taxes  is  far  greater  on  Uiose 
in  poverty,  since  a  great  percentage  of 
their  income  is  used  to  provide  food  and 
shelter  Indeed,  in  1966.  sales  taxe6  took 
a  6.1-percent  bite  out  of  family  Incomes 
that  were  less  than  $2,000,  whereas  a 
family  of  over  $15,000  pays  approxi- 
mately 1  percent  in  all  sales  tax. 
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A  State  and  or  local  sales  tax  is  levied 
on  all  focxl  purchased  for  consumption 
off  the  premises  in  30  States,  including 
Alaska,  where  the  Ux  is  solely  local.  Sales 
taxes  on  food,  therefore,  cost  those  poor 
persons  who  live  in  three-fWths  of  the 
States  between  2  and  6  percent  of  their 
limittxl  funds  for  food  Tlie  food  sales 
tax  eats  into  their  ability  to  purchase  an 
adequate  diet,  f^ood  stamp  praj,'ram  fam- 
ilies in  New  York,  who  are  iiifornied  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  tliat  they 
need  $108  to  purchase  the  barest  nutri- 
tional minimum,  find  instead  Uiat  they 
can  buy  as  little  as  $100  worth  of  food. 
The  State  and  local  government  pockets 
the  remaining  $8,  whuh  was  intended  to 
alleviate  human  malnutrition. 

Against  this  background,  it  is  reason- 
able and  .just  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  a.ssume  the  responsibility  for 
guaranteeing  that  the  poor  have  enough 
purchasing  power— in  stamps  or  money — 
to  afford  the  food  they  must  have  to 
subsist.  This  should  be  after,  and  not 
merely  before,  taxation  by  other  levels 
of  government.  Any  attempt  to  eliminate 
hunger  before  taxes  mtist  fail  by  defini- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time.  State  and  local 
governments  are  hard  pre.ssed.  They 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  such  a  valu- 
able source  of  revenue.  The  food  .sales 
tax  relief  proposal  would  eliminate  fiscal 
dependence  on  the  poor,  without  impair- 
ing State  and  local  tax  receipts.  To  this 
extent,  the  relief  contained  In  this  pro- 
posal would  represent  indirect  revenue 
sharing. 

The  sales  tax  relief  would  be  in  the 
form  of  an  annual  Federal  payment 
equivalent  to  the  Stiite  and  local  sales 
taxes  on  food  consumed  at  home  by  mem- 
bers of  poor  hou-seholds.  Beginning  tax- 
able year  1971.  an  application  would  bo 
filed  by  each  family  at  or  below  the  pov- 
erty level.  Tlie  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice would  first  determine  the  combined 
State  and  local  sales  tax  rates  effective 
in  the  household's  area  of  residence,  as- 
suming a  4  percent  rate  in  the  four 
States  having  no  sales  tax.  This  4-percent 
rate  for  no-tax  jurisdictions  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  rate  In  23  States  falls 
between  4  and  6  percent,  while  the  rate 
in  the  23  other  States  with  a  tax  lies  be- 
tween 2  and  4  percent.  The  IRS  would 
multiply  the  tax  rate  by  the  cost  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  low-cost 
food  plan  for  that  hoasehold's  compof^i- 
tion.  The  resulting  amount  would  be  sent 
to  the  household  by  check. 

The  low-cost  food  plan,  $138  per  month 
for  a  family  of  four,  is  the  most  reliable 
measure  of  food  expenditure  because  of 
the  administrative  difBculties  involved  in 
requiring  poor  persons  to  retain  all  of 
their  receipts  for  food  purcha.ses  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  labels  this 
plan  "a  rea.sonable  measure  of  basic 
money  needs  for  a  good  diet  "  It  counsels 
rejecting  any  lower  level  of  food  st>end- 
ing  as  not  conducive  to  nutritional  well- 
being  Moreover,  there  are  differences  In 
the  plan  based  on  the  sex  and  age  com- 
po.sition  of  the  family  Accordingly,  the 
application  would  set  forth  the  house- 
hold's address,  income,  and  the  iiex  and 
iisre  of  each  household  menit>er.  including 
a  notation  as  to  whether  a  member  was 
expecting  a  child  or  ntirsing  an  infauit 


during  the  year.  The  relief  under  this 
and  other  two  propcsal.s  would  not  con- 
stitute income  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes,  or  for  de;iermining  eligibility 
or  assistance  level  in  connection  with  any 
federally  subsidized  Denefit  program. 

As  an  example  of  the  result  this  sales 
tax  payment  would  have,  a  family  of 
four  hving  in  Detroit.  Mich  ,  would  re- 
ceive $66  Because  the  tax  bit*  is  greater 
in  Jack.son.  Mi^.,  the  same  family  would 
gel  approximately  $100  A  young  couple 
anticipating  a  child  would  be  entitled  to 
$75  In  New  York  City  while  the  same 
family  in  Butte,  Mont  .  would  receive  $43. 
The  relief  for  a  household  of  eight  per- 
sons. Including  six  children,  would 
amount  to  $112  throughout  South 
Carohna. 

For  those  poor  persons  not  actually 
subjected  to  food  .sales  taxes,  the  relief 
would  be  a  modest,  but  vital,  boost  for 
their  food  budgets  In  California,  which 
does  not  impose  a  tax  on  food,  the  relief 
contemplated  woulc  be  $84  Assuming 
that  every  eligible  household  applies,  we 
would  be  turnuig  an  additional  $420  mil- 
lion of  direct  tax  rehef  back  into  the 
economy  ThLs  is  based  on  an  average 
tax  rate  of  4  percent  and  25  5  million 
recipient  poor  persons. 

The  second  aspect  of  my  plan  would 
provide  property  tax  relief  to  every 
household  whose  income  is  at  or  below 
the  Census  Bureau  s  poverty  level  As 
with  the  sales  tax  relief,  it  would  take  the 
form  of  an  annual  payment  through  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  The  payment 
would  be  equal  to  the  State  and  local 
property  taxes  actually  paid  by  home- 
owner household.s.  We  all  know  that  per- 
sons who  rent  pay  property  taxes  in- 
directly. Consequently,  for  those  who  pay 
rent  the  relief  would  be  20  percent  of 
their  annual  payments  In  operation  this 
proposal  would  mean  that  a  hou.sehold 
of  four  paying  $80  in  rent  per  month — 
$960  per  year — would  receive  a  $192 
payment 

The  property  tax  is  universal.  It  ac- 
counts for  more  than  one-fourth  of  all 
revenues  rai.sed  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments from  the;r  own  .sources.  But 
its  impact  is  inequitable,  falling  hardest 
upon  thie  poor.  Families  with  over  $15,000 
in  total  amiual  income  require  only  1.4 
percent  of  Uieir  income  to  meet  property 
taxes.  Pam.Ues  who.se  income  is  less  than 
$2,000  are  compelled  to  .spend  an  aver- 
age of  8.5  percent  of  their  meager  in- 
comes on  property  taxes,  while  3  1  mil- 
lion low-income  nonfarm  homeowners 
pay  over  10  percent  of  their  income  for 
this  purpose. 

To  off.set  the  regressive  nature  of  tl>e 
property  tax.  particularly  where  the  low- 
income  elderly  are  concerned,  five 
States — California,  Kansas,  Minnesota. 
Vermont,  and  WiscDnsin — have  adopted 
so-called  circuit-breaker  statutes.  These 
statutes  provide  a  variety  of  income  tax 
credits  or  rebates  for  elderly  home- 
owners, and  in  some  In.'itances  renters, 
whose  incomes  fall  bilow  fixed  Icvel.s  In 
no  case,  however,  is  full  relief  granted. 
In  other  attempts  to  protect  im- 
poverished homeowners  from  property 
loss  due  to  nonpayment  of  taxes,  seven 
states  have  liomestead  exemptions  and 
16  States  have  a  modified  homestead  ex- 
emption tailored  to  veterans,  frequently 


limited  to  the  disabled.  However,  none 
of  these  methods  of  relief  Is  free  of  dis- 
criminating characteristics. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inler- 
Kovemmental  Relations  advocates  the 
tiicuit -breaker  approach  as  mtroducmg 
a  badly  needed  element  of  modem  eco- 
nomic realism  and  .social  justice  into  the 
admini.stration  of  the  property  tax. 
There  is  no  reason  for  not  extending 
such  relief  to  a  widow  with  a  ho'Jseful 
of  cliildi'en  or  an  unemployed  father 
with  a  fanuly  since  they,  too.  are  forced 
to  carry  extraordinary  residential  tax 
loads  in  relation  to  their  income. 

The  20-percent  figure  assigned  in  con- 
nection with  rent  was  selected  to  guar- 
antee all  rentei-s  relati\-ely  complete  re- 
lief. At  the  same  time  calculation  of  the 
relief  would  be  administratively  simple. 
Tlie  Wisconsin  circuit-breaker  law  as- 
sumes that  25  percent  of  the  rental  pay- 
ment goes  for  proijerty  taxes,  while  the 
oUier  four  States  apply  the  20-percent 
factor. 

Assuming  that  all  eligible  households 
apply,  this  form  of  tax  relief  would  total 
approximately  $1.25  billion.  This  pro- 
jects an  average  rent  for  a  famUy  cf  four 
of  $80  per  month,  or  slightly  over  $190 
in  annual  relief  per  family. 

Written  into  my  propo.sed  legislation 
is  a  phase  out  provision  whereby  tlie  re- 
lief payment  for  sales  and  property  taxes 
would  be  reduced  by  50  cents  for  every 
$1  in  income  over  the  poverty  level. 

The  tliird  aspect  of  my  plan  provides 
relief  to  families  trying  to  provide  higher 
education  for  their  children  A  tax  credit 
would  be  given  for  part  of  the  exi>ense8 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  for  his  dependents' 
school  tuition,  books,  and  equipment. 
The  credit  would  be  calculated  on  a  slid- 
ing scale  with  a  $325  maximum.  Should 
the  credit  exceed  the  tax  liability,  a  posi- 
tive payment  would  be  received  by  the 
taxpayer.  Room  and  board  expenses  are 
excluded  and  .scholarship  assistance 
would  be  deducted. 

The  sliding  .scale  favors  those  whose 
(  hiidren  attend  low  tuition  schools. 
Credit  is  given  for  a  maximimi  of  $1,500 
as  follows:  75  xaercent  of  the  fh-st  $200. 
25  percent  of  the  next  S300.  and  only 
10  percent  of  the  remainder.  The  maxi- 
mum credit  would  t)e  $325. 

The  credit  also  favors  those  in  the 
lower  tax  brackets  by  providing  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  credit  by  $1  for  each  $100 
of  income  over  $25,000 

To  illustrate,  a  family  earning  $4,000 
and  spending  $300  to  put  a  cinld  through 
a  trade  school  or  a  public  institution, 
would  receive  a  $175  credit.  Since  this 
family  would  not  pay  income  tax.  it 
would  receive  a  payment  in  this  amount. 
A  family  which  earns  $15,000  and  pays 
$1,200  toward  a  child's  higher  education, 
would  receive  a  credit  of  $295 

A  similar  provision  has  passed  the 
Senate  on  two  separate  occasions.  The 
most  recent  was  in  December  1969,  when 
the  distlngiiished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut, Senator  Rjbicoff,  sponsored  it  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 
Regrettably  it  was  delected  in  confer- 
ence. 

The  cost  of  that  propo.sal  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $1.8  billion.  To  that  provi- 
sion, I  have  added  the  positive  payment 
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where  the  credit  exceeds  the  tax.  The  in- 
clusion of  these  low-income  families 
should  have  only  a  slight  Impact  on  the 
cost. 

We  must  recognize  the  heavy  finan- 
cial burden  borne  by  families  in  provid- 
ing thLs  vital  education  for  their  chil- 
dren. This  burden  falls  particularly  hard 
on  low-  and  middle-income  families.  It 
is  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  some  measure  of  relief, 
and  in  doing  so  we  will  also  provide  an 
Incentive  for  more  .students  to  extend 
their  education  beyond  high  school. 

ThLs,  Mr.  President,  is  my  plan.  It 
goe.s  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  and  pro- 
vides direct  stimulus  to  our  ailing  econ- 
omy It  represent:S  fxjsitive  methods  of 
putting  revenue  in  the  hands  of  consum- 
ers w ho  can  use  it  and  who  will  spend  it. 
We  can  be  certain  that  amounts  paid  out 
by  the  Government  will  be  turned  back 
into  the  economy  through  the  purchase 
of  consumer  goods.  This,  I  maintain,  is 
the  road  to  recovery. 

In  addition,  the  revenue  effects  of  my 
plan  are  entirely  in  keeping  with  what 
the  President  has  suggested  is  appropri- 
ate. My  plan,  even  if  added  on  top  of 
H.R.  10947.  would,  over  the  next  3  years 
still  not  cost  the  Treasury  much  more 
than  the  President  has  already  indicated 
he  wants  to  have  deducted  for  the  tax 
Uability  of  businesses  and  Individuals. 
Back  in  January,  he  announced  changes 
in  the  calculation  of  depreciation  that 
would  save  business  $11.7  billion  through 
1973  and  $40  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
decade  In  August,  he  proposed  another 
$17  billion  in  tax  savings  for  a  total  of 
approximately  $29  billion  over  the  next 
3  years.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  reduced  this  overall 
package  to  under  $27  billion,  including 
the  depreciation  changes  already  imple- 
mented by  regulation. 

My  plan,  at  the  out.side,  assuming  100 
percent  participation  by  every  eligible 
family,  which  highly  is  doubtful  where 
the  poor  are  concerned,  would  add  $3.7 
billion  in  tax  relief  A  more  realistic  cost 
estimate  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $2  5.  This,  when  added  to  the  House's 
cost,  would  approximately  equal  the  cost 
approved,  indeed  ardently  desired,  by  the 
President. 

My  plan  thus  makes  fiscal  as  well  as 
human  and  economic  sense.  I  urge  Its 
adoption. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is  there 
further  morning  basiness?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1971 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  9910)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
AsBlatanoe  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 


Committee   on   Foreign   Relations   with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  th«  "Porelgn 
Assistance  Act  of  1971". 

PART  I— ECXDNOMIC   ASSISTANCE 
DEVELOPMENT    LOAN    FUND 

Sec.  101.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  1  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  ifi  amended 
as  follows : 

(1)  In  section  202(a),  relating  to  author- 
ization— 

(A)  strike  out  "$686,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1967.  $450,000,000  for  the  fi.sc&l  year 
1968.  $350,000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  1969, 
$350,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "$320.6oO.OOO  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973"; 

(B)  beginning  with  the  word  "That",  Im- 
mediately after  -PTOvided,",  strike  out 
through  "Provided  further,":  and 

(C)  strike  out  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  June  30.  1971"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  June  30. 
1973". 

(2)  In  section  203.  relating  to  fiscal  pro- 
visions, strike  out  "1970  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1972 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973". 

(3)  (A)  Section  209,  relating  to  multilateral 
and  regional  programs.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(a) 
The  Congrese  recognizes  that  the  planning 
and  administration  of  development  assistance 
by,  or  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  tJrUted 
Nations,  multilateral  lending  Institutions, 
and  other  multilateral  organizations  con- 
tribute to  the  efficiency  and  efle<nivenee6  of 
that  assi.staiice  through  participation  of 
other  donors  In  the  development  effort,  im- 
proved coordination  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams, pooling  of  knowledge,  avoidance  of 
duplication  of  facilities  and  manpower,  and 
greater  encouragement  of  self-help  perform- 
ance It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  an  in- 
crea'^lng  proportion  of  United  States  aselst- 
ance  to  the  developing  countries  should  be 
channeled  through  multilateral  organiza- 
tions and  that  the  United  Statee  Govern - 
nient  should  undertake  such  measures  as 
may  be  neces.sary  to  help  increase  the  com- 
f>etency  and  capacity  of  such  organizations.", 
and 

(il)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  prortslon 
of  law,  the  President  shall  reduce  the 
amounts  and  numbers  of  loans  made  by  the 
United  States  directly  to  individual  foreign 
countries  wlt.h  the  objective  of  phasing  out 
the  bilateral  loan  program  by  not  later  than 
June  30,  1975. 

"(d)  In  furtherance  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  any  funds  ap- 
propriated ui:ider  this  part  I  may  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  President  to  the  International 
De^'elopment  Association,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
the  International  Finance  Corporation,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  or  other  multi- 
lateral lending  institutions  ad  multilateral 
organizations  in  which  the  United  States  par- 
ticipates for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds 
to  enable  any  such  Institution  or  onranlza- 
tlon  to  make  loans  to  foreign  countries.  Any 
such  transfer  shall  be  made — 

"(1)  only  If  the  Institution  or  organization 
agrees  that,  in  making  loans  out  of  funds  so 
transferred,  it  will  emphasize  and  take  Into 
account  those  matters  emphasized  and  taken 
into  account  by  the  President  under  sections 
201   (b)   and  (f),  207,  and  208  of  this  Act: 

"(2)  without  regard  to  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title;  and 

"  ( 3 )  upon  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  I>resldent  may  determine." 


(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  209  is 
amended    by    striking    out    "Bboional    Pbo- 

GRAMS. ". 

(C)  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(D)  Effective  July  1,  1976,  section  619  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "this 
Act"  the  following  i  other  than  title  I  of 
chapter  2  of  such  part)  ". 

TECHNICAL     COOPERATION     AND     DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS 

Sec.  102.  Title  n  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Porelgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  212,  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion, strike  out  $183,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  $183,5(X).(X>0  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$208570,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973". 

(2)  In  section  214(cK  relating  to  author- 
ization for  American  schcxjls  and  hospitals 
abroad,  strike  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
$28.900 .(X)0,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  $12,- 
9(X),0(XI"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  $30,000,000". 

(3)  At  the  end  of  such  title  n,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec.  220A.  Stnez  Canal. — The  President  is 
atuhorized  to  furnish  financial  assistance,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, for  assisting  in  the  reopening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  after  agreement  has  been  reached 
by  the  parties  Involved,  which  agreement 
provides  for  the  use  of  the  Canal  by  the  ships 
of  all  nations,  including  Israel,  on  a  nondis- 
criminating basic.  For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  section,  there  ire  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $10.0(X),0(X)  In 
Egyptian  pKJunds  now  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

HOUSING    CUAHANTTES 

Sec,  103.  Title  in  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  housing  guaranties,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  221,  relating  to  worldwide 
housing  guaranties,  strike  out  "$130, (XX) ,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$180,0(K),000". 

(2)  In  section  223(1),  relating  to  general 
provisions,  strike  out  "June  30,  1972"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

INTERNATIONAL    DRUG    CONTROL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  development 
assistance,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  title 
III  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  IIIA— INTERNATIONAL   DRUG 
CONTROL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  225.  AtTHORiTT — la)  The  President 
Is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  to  any 
foreign  country,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions he  determines  necesisary  In  order  to  en- 
courage and  enable  that  country-  to  control 
or  eliminate  the  production,  processing,  or 
distribution  of  drugs  within  or  across  its 
ttoundarles. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  International  organization. 
such  as  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for 
Drug  Abuse  Control.  Involved  In  efforts  to 
control  or  eliminate  the  production,  process- 
ing, or  distribution  of  drugs. 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  provided  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  not  less  than  $26,- 
000,000  shall  be  available  each  fiscal  year  only 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'drug' 
means  any  matter  which  Is  Included  within 
the  defiiUtlon  of  controlled  substance  under 
title  II  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970." 

(b)  Section  620  of  such  Act,  relating  to 
prohibitions  against  furnishing  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 
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"(V)  (1)  The  President  shall  determine  an- 
nually, before  furnishing  any  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  a-sslstance  to  a  foreign 
country  under  this  or  any  otiier  law,  whether 
Bucb  country  has  iiiidertiiken  appropriate 
measures  to  prevent  drugs,  partially  or  com- 
pletely processed  or  produced  In  or  trans- 
ported through  Jiuch  country,  from  unlaw- 
fully entering  the  United  States  or  from 
being  unlawfully  supplied  to  cltlzena  of  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsectlun.  If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  a  foreign  country  has 
not  undertaken  appropriate  inea.sureb  to  pre- 
vent any  such  drugs  fmni  uuiawfuliy  enter- 
ing the  United  Slates  or  being  unlawfully 
supplied  to  UiUied  states  citizens,  he  shall 
Immediately  cease  Uj  furnish  all  military, 
economic,  and  other  assi.stancc  to  such  coun- 
try authorized  under  this  or  any  other  law. 
The  President  is  urKed  also  to  se«lt.  through 
the  United  Nauon-s  or  any  oilier  intern.itioual 
organization,  the  unposltion  ol  international 
economic  sanctions  against  such  ixiunlry, 

"(3)  If  the  President  tiads  thai  a  foreign 
country  referred  to  under  paragraph  i'2)  of 
this  subsection  has  uiidertaJcen.  after  his  de- 
termloaUon,  appropriate  nieasureg  to  prevent 
such  drugs  from  unlawfully  entering  the 
United  States  or  being  unlawfiUly  supplied 
to  United  States  citizens  or  finds  that  the 
overriding  uatioiiai  interest  requires  that 
mUitary,  economic,  or  other  assistance  \x  fur- 
nished to  such  country,  the  provisions  of 
such  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  that  coun- 
try unless  the  provisions  of  such  paragraph 
would  apply  further  to  that  country  as  a 
result  of  a  rurther  determination, 

"(4)  The  President  shall  utilize  such  agen- 
cies and  facilities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to 
assist  foreign  countries  In  their  efforts  to 
prevent  the  unlawful  entry  of  drugs  Into  the 
United  States  or  from  being  unlawfully  sup- 
plied to  United  States  citizens, 

"(5)  No  provisions  of  this  or  any  other 
law  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(6)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  'drug'  means  any  matter  which  is  In- 
cluded within  the  deflnitlon  of  controlled 
substance  under  title  II  of  the  Comprelien- 
sive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970;  and 

"(B)  'foreign  assistance'  means  any  tan- 
gible or  intangible  item  provided  by  the 
United  States  Government  (by  means  of  gift, 
loan.  "lale.  credit  sale,  guaranty,  or  tuiy  other 
means)  under  this  or  any  other  law  to  a 
foreign  country.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  any  training,  service,  or  technical  advice, 
any  Item  of  real,  personal,  or  mixed  property, 
any  agricultural  commodity.  United  States 
dollars,  and  any  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government  of  any  foreign 
country." 

OVERSEAS  P«rVATI  INVESTMENT  COaPORATlON 

Sic  105.  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19fll,  relating 
to  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  proviso  of  section  238(c). 
relating  to  definitions,  strike  out  "required 
by  law  to  be". 

(2)  At  the  end  of  section  239.  relating  to 
general  provisions  and  powers,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(g)  Except  for  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
no  other  provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  operation 
in  a  particular  country  of  the  programs  au- 
thorised by  this  title.  If  the  President  deter- 
mlnea  that  the  operation  of  such  program  In 
a  particular  country  is  '.mportant  to  the 
national  Interest  "' 

(3)  Section  240i  h)  ,  relating  to  agricultural 
credit  and  self-help  community  development 
projects,  Is  amended  by  strllring  oirt  "June 


30.  1972"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30.  1973" 

AIXIANCI    rOB    PKOCKXSS 

Sec,  106,  Section  252 (ai  o*  the  ForelRn  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  relating  to  auliiorlzatlon 
for   the   Alliance  fo-   ProRresa,   Is   amended — 

(1)  by   striking   out      for    the    tiscal    year 

1970,  $482,250,000,    and    for    the    fiscal    year 

1971,  «428.250.000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973.  $309,400,000  ':  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$»0, 750.000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '•109,650,000". 

PROGRAMS   RELATING    TO    POPXILATION    GROWTH 

Sec.  107,  Section  292  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion.  Is   amended    ta   read   as    follows: 

"Sec.  292.  Authori2;ation,— To  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  thU  title,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  $125,000,- 

000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 
wbich  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended  Other  funds  pro- 
vided to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part 

1  shall  also  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
piuposes  of  this  tlUe  and.  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  ol  this  Act.  funds  used 
for  such  purposes  may  be  used  on  a  loan  or 
grant  basis  The  President  shall  not  exercise 
any  special  authority  granted  to  him  under 
section  610ia)  or  614(a)  of  tills  Act  to  trans- 
fer any  amount  appropriated  under  this  par- 
agraph to,  and  to  consolidate  such  amount 
with,  any  funds  made  available  under  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act." 

INTCRNATIONAI.    OICAMIZATIONS    AND 
PROCaAMS 

Sec,  108,  Section  302  ol  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance .^(■t  of  l&fil,  relating  to  authorization. 
18  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  In  subsectlor;  (a),  strike  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  $122,620,000,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  $122.620  000'  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  for  each  of  the  tLsjal  years  1972 
and  1973,  »139.000.(  00  •. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(2)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "for  use  In  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  |7,5;f0  000,  and  for  use  In  the  fiscal 
year  1971,  $7  .S30,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "lor  ii^e  in  e;uh  of  the  fiscal  years 
1972  and   1973    »15  iXM),0<X)':   and 

(B»  by  addlnt;  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing n:>w  sentence:  '  The  President  shall 
not  exercise  any  sj>eclal  authority  granted 
to  him  under  section  010(8)  or  614(a)  of 
this  Act  to  transfer  any  amount  appropri- 
ated under  this  paragraph  to  and  to  consoli- 
date such  amount  with,  any  funds  made 
available  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act." 

(3)  In  BubsecticMi  (e).  strike  out  "$1,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  and  $1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "■$1,(K)0,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yeara 

1972  and  1973  ", 

(4)  At  the  end  of  such  section  302,  add 
the    following    new   subsection; 

'"(f)  T*iere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated u>  Uie  President  for  etich  ot  Uie  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973  in  addition  to  other 
amounts  avEUlabie  lor  such  p.irp<jse«.  $1,000.- 
000  In  Egypiiaii  pot  nds  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  dett-rmned  by  tne  Pi-esldent  to 
be  excesa  to  the  requirements  of  depart- 
n>Mits  aiul  aKeiu;ef  of  the  United  Slates,  for 
the  purp<«e  of  proMdlng  technical  and  voca- 
tional training  and  other  as.«lstance  to  Arab 
refugees  Amount*  appr<>priat(d  under  tlila 
subsection  are  autnurlzed  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  '" 

CONTINCENCT    FUND 

Sec,  109,  Section  451(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  the  con- 
tingency fund.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  1970  not  to  exceed  $15,- 
000,000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  not  to 
exceed  $30,000,000"  and  Ins^tlng  in  lieu 
thereof    'for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and 

1973  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000". 


RETUGEX  RELIE7   ASSISTANCE 

Sk.  ho.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  IWl,  relating  to  economic  assistance, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  8  — RcrtcrE  Relief  Assistance 
"Sec  481  RETfcFE  Rfxief  A.s.'sistance  — 
There  is  autliorlzed  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  m  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poee,  not  to  exceed  *2.Tti,0(X>,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  lor  use  by  Lhe  Pres- 
ident In  providing  assistance  lor  tlie  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  from  East 
Pakistan  and  for  htimanltarlan  relief  In  East 
Pakistan.  Such  assistance  shall  be  distrib- 
uted, to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  un- 
der tlie  auspices  of  and  by  international  in- 
stitutions and  relief  agencies  or  United 
States  voluntary  agencies  ' 

PART    II  — MIl.IT.'i.RY    ASSISTANCE 

CENERAt.     Mn.rrAEY     ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  relating  to  military  assistance. 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  504(a).  relating  to  authori- 
zation, strike  out  "$350,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  $350,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  "  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$565,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972". 

(2)  Section  505,  relating  to  conditions  of 
eligibility.  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (b)(2) 
the  word  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"or":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e) . 

(3)  In  section  506(a).  relating  to  special 
authority,  strike  out — 

(A)  ""1970  and  the  fiscal  year  1971"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1972";  and 

(B)  ""each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'the  fiscal 
year  1972". 

(4)  Section  507(a),  relating  to  restrictions 
on  military  aid  to  Latin  America.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows;  "(a)  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  the  value  of  defense 
articles  furnished  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment under  this  Act  to  Latin  American 
countries  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000.  Not 
to  exceed  $25,000,000  In  value  of  defense 
articles  may  be  furnished  under  this  part  on 
a  cost-sharing  basis  to  an  Inter-American 
military  force  under  the  control  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  " 

(5)  At  the  end  of  chapter  2  of  such  pari 
11,  add  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  511.  Militart  Assistance  Advisort 
GROtrps  AND  Missions  —  (a)  It  i.s  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  need  for  large  United 
States  military  assistance  advisory  groups 
and  military  aid  missions  In  foreign  countries 
has  diminished  substantially  during  the  last 
few  years.  In  the  words  of  the  Peterson  Task 
Force  Report  on  International  Development. 
The  United  States  now  can  reduce  Its  super- 
vision and  advice  to  a  minimum,  thus  en- 
couragtlng  progress  toward  self-reliance. 
United  States  military  missions  and  advisory 
groups  should  be  consolidated  with  other  ele- 
ments in  our  overseas  missions  as  soon  as 
possible.' 

"(b)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  total 
number  of  United  States  military  personnel 
assigned  and  detailed,  as  of  September  30, 
1971.  to  United  States  military  assistance  ad- 
visory groups,  military  missions,  and  other 
organizations  of  the  United  States  perform- 
ing activities  similar  to  such  groups  and  mis- 
sions, shall  be  reduced  by  at  least  25  per 
centum  by  September  30.  1972. 

"Sec.  512.  Military  Assistance  Authoriza- 
tions FOR  Thailand,  Laos,  and  Sottth  Viet- 
nam— After  June  30,  1972,  no  military  as- 
sistance shall  be  furnished  by  the  United 
States  to  Thailand.  Laos,  or  South  Vietnam 
directly  or  through  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try   unless    that    assistance    Is    authorized 
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under  this  Act  or  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act. 

•Sec.  513.  Limitations  on  Availability  or 
Fi'NDS  roR  Military  Operations — la)  No 
funds  authorized  or  ajjpropriaied  under  any 
provision  of  law  shall  be  made  available  by 
any  means  by  any  otflcer  employee,  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  any  military  operations  by 
foreign  forces  in  Laos.  South  Vietnam,  North 
Vietnam.  Thailand.  Cambodia,  or  Burma 
outside  the  borders  of  the  country  of  the 
government  or  person  receiving  such  funds 
unless  Congress  has  specifically  authorized  or 
specifically  authorizes  the  making  of  funds 
available  for  such  purpose  and  designates 
the  area  where  military  operations  financed 
by  such  funds  may  be  undertaken  outside 
such  borders, 

•■(b)  Upon  requesting  Congress  to  make 
any  such  authorization,  the  President  shall 
provide  to  Congress  a  copy  of  any  agreement 
proposed  to  be  entered  lnt<j  with  any  such 
government  or  person  and  the  cfmiplet*  de- 
tails of  the  proposed  military  operation. 
Upon  such  authorization  by  Congress,  the 
President  shall  provide  a  copy  of  any  such 
agreement  and  thereafter  of  all  plans  and 
details  of  such  operation, 
"Sec.  614.  Special  Foreign  Coi-ntry  Ac- 
corNTS. —  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  no 
defense  article  may  t>e  given,  and  no  grant 
of  military  assistance  may  be  made,  under 
this  or  any  other  law  to  a  foreign  country 
unless  the  country  agrees — 

"(li  to  deposit  in  a  special  account  estab- 
lished by  ilie  United  States  Government  the 
following  amounts  of  currency  of  that 
country: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  excess  defense  ar- 
ticle to  be  given  to  that  cotintry.  an  amount 
equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  fair  value  of 
the  articJe,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  St.»te,  at  the  tune  the  agreement  to  give 
the  article  to  the  country  is  made:  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  of  military  as- 
sistance to  be  made  to  that  country,  an 
amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  each  such 
grant;   and 

"(2)  to  allow  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  use  such  amounts  from  that  special 
account  as  may  be  detemiined,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  Pref-ldent  to  be  necessarj-  to 
pay  all  otnclal  costs  of  the  United  States 
Government  payable  in  the  currency  of  that 
country,  Inrluding  all  costs  relating  to  the 
financing  c>f  interiiHiional  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  activities  in  which  that 
country  participates  under  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchiinge  Act  of   1961 

"(b)  The  President  may  waive  any  amount 
of  currency  of  a  foreign  country  required 
to  be  depositcKl  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  se<nion  if  he  determines  that  the  United 
States  Government  will  be  able  to  pay  all  of 
it*  official  costs  payable  in  the  currency  of 
that  country  eiuunerated  under  subsection 
(a)  (2)  of  this  section  without  Uie  depijsit 
of  such  amount  and  without  having  to  ex- 
pend United  States  dollars  to  purchase  cur- 
rency of  that  country  to  pay  such  costs. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  in  any  case  In  which  an  excess  de- 
fense article  Is  given,  or  a  grant  of  military 
assistance  Is  made,  to  a  foreign  country  un- 
der an  agreement  with  that  country  which 
allows  the  United  States  Government  to  op- 
erate a  military  or  other  similar  base  In  that 
country  In  exchange  for  that  article  or  grant. 

"(d)  Section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953  (31  U.SC,  724).  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section," 

8ECT7RITT   SUPPORTING    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  aoa.  (a)  At  the  end  of  such  part  II, 
add  the  following  new  chapter: 


"CHAPTER   4 SECTTRITY   StTPPORTINa 

Assistance 

"Sec,  531.  General  ArrHORiTY — The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  to 
friendly  countries,  organizations  and  bodies 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de- 
termine, in  order  to  support  or  promote  eco- 
nomic or  political  stability.  The  authority  of 
this  chapter  shall  not  be  used  to  furnish  as- 
sistance to  more  than  twelve  countries  in  any 
fiscal  year, 

"Sec,  532,  Authorization, — There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
not  to  exceed  $614,400,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972  and  not  to  exceed  $85,(X)0.000  for  such 
purposes  for  that  fiscal  year  for  Israel  only. 
Where  commodities  are  furnished  on  a  grant 
basis  under  this  chapter  under  arrangements 
which  will  result  in  the  accrual  of  proceeds 
to  the  Oovernnient  of  Vietnam  from  the  sale 
iherecif.  arrangements  should  l)e  niade  to  as- 
sure that  such  proceeds  will  not  be  budgeted 
by  the  Government  of  Vietnam  for  economic 
assistance  projects  or  programs  unless  the 
President  or  his  representative  has  given 
prior  written  approval  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended  None  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Oovernnient  of  Vietnam  un- 
less, beginning  in  January  1971,  and  quar- 
terly thereafter  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  determine  that  the  accommoda- 
tion rate  of  exchange,  and  the  rate  of  ex- 
change for  United  States  Gtivernment  pur- 
chases of  piasters  for  goods  and  services  be- 
tween said  Government  and  the  United 
Slates  Is  fair  to  both  countries, 

"Sec  b'Vi  United  States  Retl'Kd  Claims  — 
It  is  the  sen.se  of  the  Congress  that  the  P^resl- 
dent  should  seek  the  agreement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  .separate  special  account  of 
United  States  dollars  which  account  sliali  be 
available  Sfjlely  for  withdrawals  by  the  United 
States,  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts  as 
the  President  may  determine,  in  sallsfaciion 
of  United  States  dollar  refund  claims  against 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  arising  out  of 
operations  conducted  under  this  Act.  Such 
account  sliould  be  estabil&lied  in  an  amount 
not  less  than  $10,000,000  and  maintained 
thereafter  at  a  level  sufficient  to  cover  United 
States  refund  claims  as  they  arise" 

lb)  Chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  hereby  repealed.  All 
references  to  such  chapter  or  any  sections 
thereof  made  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to 
be  references  to  chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the 
Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  of  1961  as  added  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  to  appro- 
priate sections  thereof.  All  references  to  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  made 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to  be  references 
also  to  chapter  4  of  part  II,  and  ail  references 
to  part  II  of  such  Act  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
Include  chapter  4  of  such  part  II 

PART    lU— GENERAL    AND    ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE   PROVISIONS 

prohibitions    against    FtRNISHINC    A.SSISTANCE 

Sec.  301.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  prohibitions 
against  furnishing  assistance.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (v).  as 
added  by  section  104(b)  of  this  Act.  the  fol- 
lowing new  sut»ections: 

"(w)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act.  and  no  sales  shall  be  made 
under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  to 
Greece  This  restriction  may  lie  waived  when 
the  President  finds  that  overriding  require- 
ments of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  justify  such  a   waiver  and  promptly 


reports  such  finding  to  the  Congress  In  writ- 
ing, txjgether  with  his  reasons  for  such  find- 
ing. Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence, 
in  no  event  shall  the  aggregate  amount  of 
( 1 )  assistance  furnished  to  Greece  under  this 
Act,  and  (2)  sales  made  to  Greece  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  In  any  fiscal  year, 
exceed  the  aggregate  amount  expended  for 
such  assistance  and  such  sales  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971. 

"(x)(l)  All  military,  economic,  or  other 
assistance,  all  sales  of  defense  articles  and 
services  (whether  for  cash  or  by  credit, 
guaranty,  or  any  other  means),  all  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  (whether  for  cash, 
credit,  or  by  other  means ) ,  and  all  licenses 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  arms, 
ammunitions,  and  implements  of  war  (In- 
cluding technical  data  relating  thereto)  to 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  under  this  or 
any  other  law  shall  be  suspended  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  tills  subsection  shall 
cease  to  apply  when  the  President  reports  to 
the  Congress  that  the  Government  of  Pakis- 
tan is  cooperating  fully  In  allowing  the  situa- 
tion in  East  Paki.'-tan  to  return  to  reasonable 
stability  and  that  refugees  from  East  Pakls- 
ton  in  India  have  been  allowed,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
to  reclaim  their  lands  and  properties. 

""(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  apply 
to  the  provision  of  food  and  other  humani- 
tarian assistance  which  Is  coordinated,  dis- 
tributed, or  monitored  under  international 
auspices," 

AUTHORIZATION     OF     ADMINISTRATIVE     EXPENSES 

Sec.  302.  Section  637(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion of  administrative  expenses  of  the  agency 
administering  part  I.  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1970  »51,125,000,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971  $51  125000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973,  $51,800,000  . 

misceixaneoits  pbovisions 

Sec.  303.  (a)(1)  Section  652  of  chapter  3 
of  part  in  of  the  FV>reign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  relating  to  miscellaneous  provisions.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  652.  LiitiTATiON  Upon  Exercise  or 
Special  AtrrHORrriEs.— The  President  shall 
not  exercise  any  special  authcwity  granted  to 
him  under  section  506(a).  610(a).  or  614(a) 
of  this  Act  unless  the  President,  at  least  ten 
days  prior  to  the  date  he  Intends  to  exercise 
any  such  authority,  notifies  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  In 
writing  of  each  such  Intended  exercise,  the 
section  of  this  Act  under  which  such  au- 
thority is  to  be  exercised,  and  the  Justifica- 
tion for,  and  the  extent  of.  the  exercise  of 
such  authority." 

(2)  TTie  last  sentence  of  section  506(a)  of 
such  Act,  relating  to  special  authority,  is  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  e34(d)  of 
such  Act,  relating  to  reports  and  Information. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "614(8).". 

(b)  Such  chapter  3  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"Sec.  653.  Change  in  Alx,ocation  or  For- 
eign Assistance.— (a)  Not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  any  law  appro- 
priating funds  to  carry  out  any  provision  of 
this  Act  (Other  than  section  451  or  637),  the 
President  shall  notify  the  Congress  of  each 
foreign  country  and  International  organiza- 
tion to  which  the  United  States  Government 
Intends  to  provide  any  portion  of  the  funds 
under  such  law  and  of  the  amount  of  funds 
under  that  law,  by  category  of  assistance, 
that  the  United  States  Government  Intends 
to  provide  to  each.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  United  States 
Government  shall  not  provide  to  any  foreign 
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counta^  or  liitprniilli:ial  an^anl/Atton  any 
funds  under  that  law  whu-h  la  '.a  cxtt'-is  of 
10  per  centum  of  th«  amount  of  each  cate- 
gory of  aaslstance  which  the  Prealdent  not;- 
fled  the  Oonp-ees  that  the  United  States 
Government  Intended  to  provide  that  coun- 
try or  OTganlzatloa  under  that  law,  unlesa 
the  President  (1)  determines  that  it  13  vital 
to  the  aecurlty  of  the  United  States  that  such 
country  or  organization  receive  funds  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  included  In  such  notifica- 
tion for  that  country  <w  organization,  and 
(2)  reports  to  Congress,  at  least  ten  days 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  excess  funds 
are  to  be  provided  to  that  country  or  orga- 
nization, each  such  determination.  Including 
the  name  of  the  country  or  organization  to 
receive  funds  In  excess  of  sUch  per  centum, 
the  amount  of  funds  In  excess  of  that  per 
centum  which  sure  to  be  provided,  and  the 
justification  for  providing  the  additional 
assistance. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  */pip\Y  in  the  case  of  any  law  making  con- 
tinuing Impropriations  and  may  not  be 
waived  under  the  provisions  of  section  614(a) 
of  this  Act. 

'Sec.  654.  PmEstDENTiAi,  Findings  and  Di- 
TH1MINATION9. — (a)  In  any  case  in  which  the 
President  Is  required  to  m&ke  a  report  to  the 
Congress,  or  to  any  committee  or  ofBccr  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  concerning  any 
finding  or  determination  under  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  or 
the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriation  Act  for  each  fiscal  year,  that 
finding  or  determination  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing  and  signed  by  the  President. 
■'(b)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to 
any  such  finding  or  determination  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  that  finding  or  determina- 
tion has  been  reduced  to  writing  and  signed 
by  the  President. 

"(c)  Each  such  finding  or  determination 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  it  has  been  re- 
duced to  writing  and  signed  by  the  President. 
In  any  case  in  which  the  President  con- 
cludes that  such  publication  would  be  harm- 
ful to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  only  a  statement  that  a  determina- 
tion or  finding  has  been  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, including  the  name  and  section  of  the 
Act  under  which  It  was  made,  shall  be  pub- 
lished. 

"(d)  No  committee  or  officer  of  either 
House  of  Congress  shall  be  denied  any  re- 
quested information  relating  to  any  finding 
or  determination  which  the  President  Is  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Congress,  or  to  any 
committee  or  officer  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, under  any  provision  of  this  Act,  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  each  fiscal  year,  even  though 
such  report  has  not  yet  been  transmitted  to 
the  appropriate  committee  or  officer  of  either 
House  of  Congress. 

"Sec  655.  LiMriATioN  Upon  Assistance  to 
OR  roB  Cambodia. —  (a)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  exf>cnded  In  any  amount 
In  excess  of  $250.0O0,(X)0  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  directly  or  Indirectly  any  eco- 
nomic or  military  assistance,  or  any  opera- 
tion, project,  or  program  of  any  kind,  or  for 
providing  any  goods,  supplies,  materials, 
equipment,  services,  personnel,  or  advisers 
in,  to.  for.  or  on  behalf  of  Cambodia  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972 

"(b)  In  computing  the  $250,000,000  limita- 
tion on  obligation  and  expenditure  authority 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  fiscal 
year  1972,  there  shall  be  Included  in  the 
computation  the  value  of  any  g(X)ds,  sup- 
plies, materials,  or  equipment  provided  to. 
for.  or  on  behalf  of  Cambodia  In  such  fiscal 
year  by  gift,  donation,  loan,  lease,  or  other- 
wise. For  the  ptirpose  of  this  sulisectlon. 
■value'  means  the  fair  market  value  of  any 
goods,  supplies,  materials,  or  equipment  pro- 


vided to.  for.  or  on  behalf  of  Cambodia  but 
in  no  case  less  than  33^  per  centum  of  the 
amount  the  United  States  paid  at  the  time 
such  goods  supplies,  materials,  or  equip- 
ment were  acquired  by  the  United  States. 

"(c)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  any  of  the  purposes  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In.  to,  for,  or 
on  behalf  of  Cambodia  in  any  fi.scal  year  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1972.  unless  such 
funds  have  been  specifically  authorized  by 
law  enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  In  no  case  shall  funds  In  any  amount 
in  excess  of  the  amount  specifically  author- 
ized by  law  for  any  fiscal  year  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  any  such  purpose  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  to  carry  out  combat  air  operations 
over  Cambodia. 

"(e)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  whenever  any  request  Is  made  to  the 
Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
u-se  in.  for.  or  on  behalf  of  Cambodia  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  furnish  a  writ- 
ten report  to  the  Congress  explaining  the 
purpose  for  which  such  funds  are  to  be 
used  In  such  fiscal  year. 

"(f)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  within  thirty  days  after  the  end 
of  each  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  July 
1,  1971.  a  written  report  showing  the  total 
amount  of  funds  expended  In.  for.  or  on  be- 
half of  Cambodia  during  the  preceding  quar- 
ter by  the  United  States  Government,  and 
shall  include  in  such  report  a  general  break- 
down of  the  total  amount  expended,  describ- 
ing the  different  purposes  for  which  such 
funds  were  expKsnded  and  the  total  amount 
expended  lor  stich  ptirpose,  except  that  In 
the  case  of  the  first  two  quarters  of  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1971.  a  single 
report  may  be  submitted  for  both  such  quar- 
ters and  such  report  may  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  accurate  estimates  the 
President  is  able  to  make  taking  Into  con- 
sideration all  information  available  to  him. 

"(g)    Enactment  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  as  a  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  Cambodia  for  Its  defense." 
limitations  on  UNrrED  states  personnei.  and 

PERSONNEL    ASSISTED    BT     WIflTEO    STATES     IN 
CAMBODIA 

Sec  304.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  mis- 
cellaneous provisions.  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  section  655.  as  added  by  section 
303(b)  of  this  Act.  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  656.  Limitations  on  United  States 
Personnel  and  Personnel  AsstsrLD  by 
United  States  in  Cambodia. — The  total  num- 
ber of  civilian  officers  and  employees  of 
executive  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  (excluding  such  mem- 
bers while  actually  engaged  in  air  opera- 
tions In  or  over  Cambodia  which  originate 
outside  Cambodia)  present  in  Cambodia  at 
any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred. 
The  United  States  shall  not.  at  any  time, 
pay  in  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, the  compensation  or  allowances  of 
more  than  fifty  individuals  In  Cambcxlia 
who  are  citizens  of  countries  other  than 
Cambodia  or  the  United  States.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  'executive  agency  of 
the  United  States  Oovernmenf  means  any 
agency,  department,  board,  wholly  or  partly 
owned  corporation.  Instrumentality,  com- 
mission, or  establishment  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment." 

ANNUAL    rOREICN    ASSISTANCE    3EPORT 

Sec  305.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to 
miscellaneous  provisions,  Is  further  amended 


by  adding  after  section  656.  as  added  by 
section  304  of  this  Act,  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  657  Annt'al  FoRrioN  AssisTANcn 
Report — (a)  In  order  that  the  Congrress 
and  the  American  people  may  be  better  and 
more  currently  informed  regarding  the 
volume  and  cost  of  assistance  extended  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  foreign 
countries  and  international  organizations, 
and  in  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  may  be  better  informed 
regarding  the  sale  of  arms  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  International  organizations  by  pri- 
vate industry  of  the  United  States,  not  later 
than  December  31  of  each  year  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  report  Is  trans- 
mitted, showing — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  o?  aJl  for- 
eign assistance  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  by  any  means  to  all  for- 
eign countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions, and  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  such 
assistance  by  category  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  each  such  country 
and  organization,  during  that  fiscal  year; 

"(2 1  the  total  amounts  of  foreign  ctir- 
rency  paid  by  each  foreign  country  or  In- 
ternational organization  to  the  United 
States  Government  in  such  fiscal  year,  what 
each  payment  was  made  for,  whether  any 
j}ortlon  of  such  payment  was  returned  by 
the  United  States  Ooverunient  to  the  coun- 
try or  organization  from  which  the  pay- 
ment was  obtained  or  whether  any  such  por- 
tion was  transferred  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  another  foreign  country  or 
international  organization,  and,  if  so  re- 
turned or  transferred,  the  kind  of  assistance 
(Obtained  by  that  country  or  organization 
with  those  foreign  currencies  and  the  dollar 
value  of  such   kind  of  asslstatice. 

"(3)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  all  arms, 
ammunitions,  and  other  implements  of  war, 
and  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  each  cate- 
gory of  such  arms,  ammunitions,  and  Imple- 
ments of  war,  exported  under  any  export 
license,  to  all  foreign  countries  and  Inter- 
national organizations,  and  to  each  such 
country  and  organization,  during  that  fiscal 
year;   and 

"(4)  such  other  matters  relating  to  for- 
eign assistance  provided  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  the  President  considers  ap- 
propriate, Including  explanations  of  the  In- 
formation required  under  clauses  (l)-(3)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(b)  All  Information  contained  In  any  re- 
port transmitted  under  this  section  shall 
be  public  Information.  However,  In  the  case 
of  any  Item  of  Information  to  be  Included 
in  any  such  report  that  the  President,  on  an 
extraordinary  basis,  determines  is  clearly 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall  explain  in  a  supplemental  re- 
port why  publication  of  each  specific  Item 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  A  supplement  to  any  re- 
port shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at 
the  same  time  that  the  report  is  transmitted. 
"(c)  If  the  Congress  Is  not  in  session  at 
the  time  a  report  or  supplement  Is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  oT  Repre- 
sentatives shall  accept  the  report  or  sup- 
plement on  behalf  of  their  respective  Houses 
of  Congress  and  present  the  report  or  supple- 
ment to  the  two  Houses  Immediately  upon 
their  convening. 
"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  'foreign  assistance'  means  any  tangi- 
ble or  Intangible  Item  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  under  this  or  any  other 
law  to  a  foreign  country  or  international 
organleatlon.  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
any  training,  service,  or  technical  advice,  any 
Item  of  i^al.  personal,  or  mixed  property,  any 
agricultural  commodity,  United  States  dol- 
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liirs  and  any  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government   of   any   foreign   country; 

"(2)  'provided  by  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernmeiil'  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to. 
foreign  a.shlstance  provided  by  mean.s  of  gift. 
loan,  sale    credit  sale    or  guaranty;   and 

"(3)  value'  means  value  at  the  time  of 
transfer  except  that  m  no  case  shall  any 
commodity  or  artule  of  equipment  or  niaie- 
rlal  be  considered  to  have  a  value  less  than 
one-third  of  the  aino\uit  the  United  States 
Government  paid  at  t)ic  time  the  commod- 
ity or  article  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States  Goveriunent." 

(b)  Section  644 (m)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out — 

"(m)   'Value' means — " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"(m)  'Value'  means,  other  than  In  section 
667  of  this  Act—". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  634  of  such 
Act  is  repealed. 

(d)  The  provision  of  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing  on   or   after   July    1,    1971. 

LIMITATION    ON    trsE    OE    TVKOB 

Sec.  306.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to 
mlsoellaneotis  provisions,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  after  section  657,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 305 (a)  of  this  Act,  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  658.  Limitation  on  Use  or  Pounds. — 
(a)  Except  els  otherwise  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion, none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  thi?  Act  or  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended until  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
all  funds  prev!o\i.sly  appropriated  and  there- 
after Impounded  during  the  fl.scaJ  year  1971 
for  highway  construction,  low-rent  public 
housing.  Model  Cities,  water  and  sewer 
grants,  urban  renewal,  regional  economic 
developmnet,  farm  credit,  and  mass  trans- 
portation have  been  released  for  obligation 
and  expenditure. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply — 

"(1)  to  funds  being  withheld  In  accord- 
ance with  specific  requirements  of  law;   and 

"(2)  to  appropriations  obligated  or  ex- 
pended prior  to  January  1.  1972." 

PART    IV— MISCELLANEOUS     PROVISIONS 
FOREIGN     MII.rrARY    SALES 

Sec  401.  The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  31  (at,  relating  to  authori- 
zation, strike  out  ■$250,000,000  for  each  of 
the  ftiK-al  years  1970  and  1971'  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  ■■$459  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972^'. 

(2)  In  section  31(b),  relating  to  aggregate 
celling  on  foreign  military  sales  credits, 
strike  out  "•340.000.(X)0  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$523,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972". 

(3)  In  section  33(a).  relating  to  regional 
ceilings  on  foreign  military  sales,  strike  out 
••$75,000,000^  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$100,- 
000.000'. 

(4)  Section  33(c),  relating  to  regional 
ceilings  on  foreign  military  sales,  Is  repealed. 

EXCESS    DEFENSE    ARTICLES 
Sec.  402.  Section  8   of   the   Act   of   January 
12,  1971.  entitled    'An  Act  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"   (84   Stat    2053),   is   amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  and  second 
sentences  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  ibl,  the  value  of 
any  excess  defense  article  granted  to  a  for- 
eign country  or  Internationa!  orgaiuziitliin 
by  any  department,  agency  or  iiidependent 
establishment  (jf  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment (other  than  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  i  shall  be  considered  to 
be  an  expendr.ure  made   from   funds  appro- 


priated under  the  Foreign  Assistance  .^ct  of 
l»ei  for  military  asbistance  Unless  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  establLshment  oertl- 
ties  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  that  the  excess  defense  article  it  Is 
ordering  l.s  not  to  be  transferred  by  any 
means  to  a  foreign  country  or  International 
or^;anl7.ation,  when  an  order  is  placed  for  a 
defense  article  whose  stock  status  is  excess 
at  the  tune  ordered,  a  sum  equal  to  the  value 
there<jf  shall  ( 1  I  be  reserved  and  transferred 
to  a  suspense  account.  (2|  remain  in  the 
suspense  account  until  the  excess  defense 
article  is  either  delivered  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  International  organization  or  the  or- 
der therefor  is  cancelled  and  (3i  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  suspense  account  to  (A)  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  upon  delivery 
of  such  article,  or  (B)  to  the  military  assist- 
ance appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
upon   cancellation   of   the   other."; 

(2)  by  striking  out,  In  subsection  (b). 
"$100,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•  $150,000,000";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

'■(e)  Except  for  excess  defense  articles 
granted  under  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  excess  defense 
article  granted  to  South  Vietnam  prior  to 
July  1.  1972." 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY    UNION 

Sec  403  Tlie  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  28.  1935.  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Interparliamentary  Union"  (22  U.S.C.  276), 
is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  "$53,650"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$102,000". 

(2)  Strike  out  "$26,660"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ■$57  (X)0  ". 

(3)  Strike  out  "$26,900"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$45,000". 

INTES-AMERICAN    SOCIAL    DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 

Sec.  404.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of   1966   is   amended   as   follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  title  of  such  part  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following- 

PART   rV-THE    INTER-AMERICAN 
POUNDATION    ACT'  . 

(2)  The  caption  of  section  401  and  s'lb- 
seiiKjn  (a  I  of  such  section  of  thai  part  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Inttr-Amfei- 
CAN  FoiNDATio.N — (a)  There  \f-  created  as 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  of  America  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the    Foundation')." 

(3)  Section  401  of  such  part  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Institute  "  where\er  it  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  ther<>of  "Foundation  ' 

(4i  Section  401(e)  i4)  of  such  part  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'  (4i  shall  determine  and  pre.'.cribe  the 
manner  In  which  its  obligation,^  shall  be  in- 
curred and  Its  expenses,  including  expenses 
for  representation  (not  to  exceed  $10,000  in 
any  fiscal  yean  .  allowed  and  paid,    . 

(5)  Section  401(1)  Is  amended  tc  read  as 
follows; 

"(1)(1)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Foundation  shall  be  a  President  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on  s\ich 
terms  as  the  Board  niay  determine.  The 
President  shall  receive  compen.satlon  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedtile  imder  section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States   Code, 

"(2)  Experts  and  eonstiltants.  or  organli"*- 
tions  thereof,  may  be  employed  as  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code," 

ANNUAL    AUTHORIZATIONS    FOR    STATE 
DEPARTMENT    AND    USIA 

Sec,  406.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpo.se  of  this  sec- 
tion  to  enable   the  Congress  generally,   and 


the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  particular, 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  intent  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Acts  of  1946  and 
1970.  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  analysis,  apprsilsal.  and  evaluation 
of  the  application,  administration,  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  lavre  relating  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  and  of  matters  relating  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  Slates;  and 

(2)  providing  annual  authorizations  of 
appropriations  for  that  Department  and 
Agency. 

(b)  Section  15  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  certain  basic  authority  for  the  De- 
partment of  State",  approved  August  1,  1956 
(22  U.S.C.  2680)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  appropriation  shall  be 
made  to  the  Depai-tment  of  State  under  any 
law  for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or 
after  July  i.  1972.  unless  previously  author- 
ized by  legislation  hei^after  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  State  shall  keep 
r  e  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and 
currently  informed  with  respect  to  all  activ- 
ities and  responsibilities  of  all  departments, 
agencies,  and  independent  establishments  of 
the  United  States  Government  conducted 
outside  the  United  States  or  its  territories  or 
possessions  Any  such  department,  agency,  or 
independent  establishment  shall  furnish  any 
information  requested  by  either  such  com- 
mittee relating  to  any  such  activity  or  re- 
sponsibility." 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2684)  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  701  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (22  U.S.C,  1476)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"PRIOR  AUTHORIZATIONS   BT   CONORESS 

•■Sec,  701,  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  appropriation  shall  t>e  naade 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  to  any  Govern- 
ment agency  authorized  to  administer  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  under  any  law  for  any 
fiscal  year  commencing  on  or  after  July  1, 
1972.  unless  previously  authorized  by  leg:is- 
latlon  hereafter  enacted  by  the  Congress." 

WITHDRAWAL    OF    UNITED    STATES    FORCES    FROM 
INDOCHINA 

Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  repjeal  of  the  Joint  resolution  en- 
tilled  "Joint  Resolution  to  promote  the  main- 
tenance of  International  peace  and  security 
in  Southeast  Asia",  approved  August  10.  1964 
(Public  Law  88-4081.  knovra  as  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution,  has  left  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  without  congressional 
authority  for  continued  participation  in  the 
war  in  Indochina.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  involvement  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  boetlllUes 
in  Indochina,  to  secure  the  safe  return  of 
United  States'  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North 
Vietnam  and  its  allies,  and  to  help  bring 
about  a  political  settlement  of  the  ■wkc  In 
Indochina,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  It  shovild  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  the  expeditious  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  of  all  United  States 
armed  forces. 

( b )  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
tlij.s  .^ct  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
•Withdrawal  of  all  United  Slates  armed  forces 
from  Indochina,  funds  authorized  for  use  by 
such  forces  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
vised  only  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawal  of  all 
such  forces  from  Indochina  aiid  may  not  be 
used  for  ihe  purjxise  of  engaging  such  forces 
in  hostilities  In  North  or  South  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  or  Laos,  except  for  actions  neces- 
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sary  to  protect  those  forces  against  Imminent 
danger  as  they  are  withdrawn. 

TKBMIMATION    OF    UNmD    STATES    MI1.ITAST 
OPERATIONS    IN    INDOCHINA 

Sec.  407  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  Ije  the 
policy  ot  the  United  States  to  terminate  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  nil  mUliary  oper- 
ations of  i!ie  Umt.ed  States  In  Indix-hlna, 
and  to  provide  for  Uie  prompt  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  all  Unlied  States  niUltary 
forces  not  later  thua  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thl.s  aectum  .subject  to 
the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  forces  allied  with  .such  Government 
The  Congress  hereby  urges  and  requests  the 
President  to  implement  the  above  expressed 
policy  by  Initiating  Immediately  the  following 
actions: 

(1)  Establishing  a  final  date  for  the  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  of  all  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  contingent  np^^m  the 
release  of  all  AmerUan  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  stich  Government,  such 
date  to  be  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vetivam  for  an  Immediate  ceaae-tlre  by 
all  parties  t^J  the  hoBtlUtles  In  Indochina. 

(3 1  Negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  tor  an  atrreement  which  would 
provide  for  a  series  of  pha«ed  and  rapid  with- 
drawals of  United  States  military  forc-es  from 
Indochina  m  exchange  for  a  corresponding 
series  of  phased  relea-ses  of  Amerli-im  prlst>n- 
ers  of  wax,  and  for  the  release  of  any  remain- 
ing American  prlwmers  of  war  concurrently 
with  the  withdrawal  of  till  remaining  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  states  by  not  later 
than  the  date  established  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  hereof  or  by  such 
•ATller  date  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
negotiating  p&rties. 
tlMiTATiON   or   UNrrrD   statis   ACTivrnis   n* 

CAMBODIA 

Sec  408.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Special  For- 
eign ABBtotance  Act  of  1971  (84  Stat.  1943)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Cambodian  mili- 
tary forces"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•military  paramilitary,  police,  or  other  se- 
c\inty  or  inteiliKence  forces". 

misTnicnoNs  rei-atino  to  foreign  troops 

Sec.  409.  Section  401(a)  of  Public  Law 
89-367.  approved  March  15,  1966  (80  Stat  37) , 
as  amended.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1 ) ,  after  "to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Statee",  the 
following:  or  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
Independent  establishment  of  the  United 
States';   and 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  the  introductory  mat- 
ter preceding  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  section,  after  "Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States",  the  following:  "or  of  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  independent  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States ". 

mCPEAI,  OF  FORMOSA  RESOLUTION 

Sec.  410.  The  Joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  authorizing  the  Preeldent 
to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  protecting  the  security  of  For- 
mosa, the  Pescadores,  and  related  positions 
and  territories  of  that  area",  approved  Janu- 
ary 29.  1955  (69  Stat.  7,  Public  Law  84-4). 
is  repealed  effective  upon  the  date  of  ad- 
journment sine  die  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Ninety-second  Congress. 

USE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

Sec.  411.  (a)  Section  602(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

••(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1416  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1963.  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States,  which  are  In  exo«a«  of 
the  amounts   re.served   under  section  8U(a) 


of  the  Foreign  Assl.Ktance  .Act  of  1961.  and 
which  are  defernuned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea-sury  to  be  excess  tfi  the  normiil  require- 
ments of  the  United  State.s  shall  be  made 
available  to  ftpprf)priate  committees  of  the 
Congre.ss  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  duties 
under  section  1.36  of  the  legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  and  u>  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  the  Select  Commit- 
tees on  Small  Business  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  for  their  local  cur- 
rency expenses  Any  such  excess  local  cur- 
rencies shall  not  be  made  available  (  1  l  to  de- 
fray subsistence  expenses  or  fees  of  witnesses 
appearing  before  any  such  commlUee  In  the 
United  States,  or  (2)  In  amounts  greater 
than  the  equivalent  of  $100  a  day  for  each 
person,  exclusive  of  the  actual  cost  of  trans- 
portation," 

(b)   The  amendment  made  by  this  section 

is  efTecttve  March  1.  1972. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  What 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr   BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The    PRESIDENT   pro    tempore.   The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
llie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  m  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
be  afrreed  to  and  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  be  treated  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecticn?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

parviLEcr  or  the  ri."'K 
Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  Mr  President.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  Mr,  Carl  Marcy, 
Mr  Nor-vill  Jones,  and  Mr,  Robert  Dock- 
er>-,  of  the  sUff  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Poreigr.  Relations,  be  permitted  to  re- 
main on  the  floor  during  roUcall  votes  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT  Mr,  President,  It  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  present  this 
foreign  aid  bUl  to  the  Senate.  There  is 
mucli  in  it,  in  the  form  of  policy  changes, 
that  I  can  support  with  enthusiasm  But, 
on  the  money  amoimts  involved.  I  find 
myself  in  disagreement  with  the  major- 
ity of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee, 
I  cannot  support  their  recommendation 
for  a  total  of  $3,2  billion  in  foreign  aid 
when  we  face  a  $30  billion — or  more — 
Federal  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year,  an 
unprecedented  balance-of-payments  gap. 
mountmg  immet  domestic  nee*,  all  on 
top  of  a  sick  economy  A  majority  of  my 
colleagues,  however,  believe  that  an  aid 
program  of  this  magnitude  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
number  of  broad  and  far-reaching  policy 
changes  in  this  bill,  changes  designed 
both  to  restore  a  greater  congressional 
role  in  foreign  policy  and  to  reform  the 
foreign  aid  program.  These  are  some  of 
the  more  significant  provisions  in  the 
bUl: 
It  authorizes  a  total  of  $3.2  billion  In 


foreign  aid  in  the  1972  fiscal  year:  $1.5 
billion  in  economic  assistance  and  $1.7 
billion  in  military  and  related  aid. 

It  authorizes  $12  billion  in  economic 
aid  for  tlie  1973  fiscal  year. 

It  contain.s  tlie  CooiJer-Cliurch  amend- 
ment which  proiubits  use  of  funds  for 
US.  forces  in  Indochma  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  withdrawal 

It  contains  the  Mansfield  amendment 
which  declares  a  national  policy  for  wlth- 
drawiiik'  all  US  forces  from  Indochina 
within  6  months,  subject  to  the  release  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

It  ties  release  of  foreign  aid  and  mili- 
tary sales  funds  to  prior  release  of  funds 
for  domestic  programs  which  have  been 
impounded. 

It  provides  for  periodic  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  Uie  Department  of 
State  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
It  provides  for  funding  of  military  aid 
to  South  Vietnam,  Tliailand,  and  Laos 
from  the  regular  military  assLstance  pro- 
gram beginning  July  1,  1972. 

It  imtK)ses  a  ceihng  of  $250  million  on 
obligations  and  expenditures  for  Cam- 
bodia in  fiscal  year  1972  and  puts  a  ceil- 
ing of  200  on  the  number  of  American 
civilian  and  militarj'  government  person- 
nel in  Cambcxlia. 

It  call  for  shifting  more  of  our  eco- 
nomic aid  to  a  multilateral  basis  and  re- 
quires a  phasing-out  of  the  bilateral  loan 
program  by  June  30.  1975. 

It  authorizes  $250  million  in  fiscal  year 
1972  for  refugee  relief  programs  In  India 
and  Pakistan 

It  requires  the  President  to  submit  to 
Congre.ss  a  country -by -country  list  of 
foreign  aid  allocations  within  30  days 
after  passage  of  the  appropriation  bill 
and  permits  a  maximum  10-percent  in- 
crease in  aid  in  each  caletiory  and  coim- 
try  by  transfer  of  ftmds  from  other 
coimtries  or  programs  without  advance 
notice  to  Congress. 

It  requires  advance  notice  to  Congress 
before  use  by  the  President  of  the  trans- 
fer, waiver,  and  other  special  authority 
available  to  him  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act, 

It  requires  a  25-percent  cutback  with- 
in the  next  year  in  the  number  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  assigned  abroad  to 
military  advisory  missions  or  similar  ac- 
tivities. 

It  provides  for  a  cutoff  in  aid  to  coim- 
tries which  do  not  take  adequate  steps 
to  control  the  international  drug  trafBc. 
It  requires  25  percent  payment  in  for- 
eign currency  for  U.S.  mihtary  grant  aid. 
It  suspends  all  assistance  and  military 
sales  to  Pakistan,  except  humanitarian 
relief. 

It  prohibits  further  foreign  assistance 
or  military  sales  to  Greece  with  provision 
for  a  partial  Presidential  waiver. 

These  and  the  other  provisions  are  ex- 
plained in  detail  in  the  committee  re- 
port, which  I  believe  is  a  thorough  and 
excellent  report,  and  I  will  not  burden 
the  Senate  by  repeating  thai  informa- 
tion. 

SHirr  TO   MTJLTlI-AnCRAL  BASIS 

Two  years  ago,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  last  report  to  the  Senate  on 
a  bilateral  foreign  aid  bill  put  the  basic 
problem  about  foreign  aid  policy  tins 
way : 
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All  members  of  the  committee  are  acutely 
Kware  that  the  richest  Nation  In  the  world 
has  an  obligation  to  help  close  the  widening 
gap  between  the  'haves"  and  the  "have  nots  ' 
of  the  world.  The  issue  Is  not  '■Should  we 
provide  aid?"  It  Is  "How?"  and  "How  much'" 
The  first  question  mtLst  be  answered  before 
the  second  c«n  be  approached  sensibly— and 
the  old  an.'iwers  of  the  past  to  "How?"  are 
outmoded  and  dl-scredited.  The  future  ol 
foreign  aid  Is  bleak  indeed  untU  a  new  pro- 
gram can  be  developed  which  will  command 
greater  respect  and  support,  both  with  the 
public  and  the  Congress,  than  the  current 
program  commands. 

A  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  have  for  years  urged 
that  the  U.S.  development  aid  program 
be  put  on  a  multilateral  basis  and  that 
the  United  States  encourage  Ixsth  the 
growth  of  the  multilateral  institution.'; 
and  increased  support  for  them  from 
other  nations.  The  international  lending 
and  development  agencies  liave  an  in- 
stitutional status  which  places  them 
above  disputes  of  national  interest  which 
now  afflict  both  donor  and  recipient  alike 
in  our  bilateral  arrangements.  In  addi- 
tion, tlie  international  development 
agencies  can  attach  stringent  economic 
conditions  to  their  loans  and  grants  with- 
out being  accused  of  intervention. 

There  is  another  reason  for  shifting 
from  bilateral  to  multilateral  aid.  That 
is  the  potential  value  of  foreign  aid 
as  an  instrument  for  easing  hostilities 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
munist world  and  for  helping  to  build 
a  p>eaceful  and  cooiierative  international 
community.  Foreign  aid  was  forged  as 
an  instrument  in  the  cold  war  and  has, 
in  large  measure,  remained  as  such.  We 
should  now  seek  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  particular,  for  cooper- 
ation on  world  development  problems 
where  we  have  common  inteiests.  I  hope 
that  the  President  will  pursue  this  sub- 
ject on  his  coming  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  With  Communist  China  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  the  po- 
tential of  tliat  organization  to  be  a 
more  effective  leader  in  international 
development  will  be  enhanced.  Hope- 
fully. China  will  wish  to  participate  in 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  and,  per- 
haps, other  development  institutions. 
Cooperation,  like  conflict,  tends  to  feed 
upon  itself. 

We  should  make  every  effort  to  define 
and  nurture  the  community  of  interest 
which  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  share 
and  which  we  and  Cliina  share,  in  as- 
sisting the  poor  nations  of  the  world. 

Although  Uie  President  has  stated  his 
support  for  channeling  "...an  increas- 
ing share  of  its  development  assistance 
through  multilateral  in.stitutions.  a.s 
rapidly  as  practicable,"  neither  the  size 
of  the  bilateral  aid  request  nor  future 
planning  seem  to  reflect  that  policy.  In- 
deed, in  reply  to  a  request  for  infoima- 
tlon  about  the  outlook  over  the  next 
few  years  for  a  change  in  the  mix  be- 
tween bilateral  and  multilateral  aid. 
the  committee  was  told  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that — 

...  we  do  not  foresee  ...  in  the  near  term  a 
d.-astlc  cutback  In  the  proportion  of  otir  aid 
administered  on  a  bilateral   basis 

In  an  effort  to  iiisure  that  our  bilateral 
aid  program  Is  Internationalized  more 
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rapidly,  the  committee  adopted  a  provi- 
sion requiring  a  phaseout  of  the  develop- 
ment loan  program  over  the  next  4  years 
and.  in  the  interim,  provided  authority 
for  loan  fluids  to  be  transferred  for  ad- 
ministration through  the  n\ultilateral  in- 
stitutions. Hopefully,  this  step  will  en- 
courage other  countries  to  increase  their 
support  for  the  multilateral  approach  to 
aid. 

I  believe  that  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  have 
answered  the  question  of  "how  '  quite 
clearly  But  until  there  are  positive  steps 
toward  implementing  tlie  shift  in  policy 
recommended  by  the  committee,  there 
can  be  no  clear-cut  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  "how  much?"  The  amounts  rec- 
ommended by  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee arc  for  a  tran.sitional  program 
and.  Ill  my  view,  and  that  of  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  committee  members, 
much  too  generous  for  the  circumstances 
and  the  times. 

COMPARISON  or  RELATIVE  EFFORTS 

In  recent  years  executive  branch  offi- 
cials have  argued  that,  compared  with 
Other  rich  nations,  the  United  States 
development  aid  effort  is  quite  low.  It  is 
said  that  we  rank  11th  out  of  the  16 
major  aid  donors,  and  that  our  share  of 
the  total  aid  civen  has  dropped  .signifi- 
cantly. On  the  face  of  it.  this  looks  like 
we  are.  indeed,  slackers.  But  no  nation 
approaches  the  United  States  in  the  over- 
all contribution  we  make  to  the  security 
and  the  economic  well-being  of  both  the 
rich  and  the  poor  nations  of  the  world. 
The  figures  cited  to  prove  we  are  not 
generous  enough  refer  only  to  develop- 
ment aid,  as  defied  by  the  Development 
Assistant  Committee  of  the  OECD,  meas- 
ured as  a  percentage  of  GNP. 

In  the  first  jilace,  GNP  is  a  distorted 
and  grossly  inaccurate  measure  of  a 
nation's  real  resources  and  productive 
capacity.  The  tens  of  billions  spent 
annually  in  the  United  States  on  liquor, 
tobacco,  cosmetics,  stock  brokerage  fees, 
the  enormous  amounts  for  space  ex- 
ploration and  research.  Goverment  pay- 
rolls, and  horse  racing,  for  example,  do 
not  add.  in  my  opinion,  to  our  capacity 
to  give  finite  resources  to  other  coim- 
tries. Much  of  what  goes  into  our  GNP 
reflects  only  the  serious  distortion  of 
our  own  priorities,  not  an  added  incre- 
ment to  our  real  economic  wealth,  or  our 
capacity  to  .service  tlie  needs  of  foreign 
countries.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
tlie  use  of  GNP  to  measure  Uie  economic 
well-being  of  poorer  countries  makes 
them  appear  to  be  poorer  than  they 
really  are.  In  a  nation  with  a  subsistence 
economy,  it  is  qtiite  possible  Uiat  a  large 
portion  of  its  producUon,  in  terms  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  may  not  be 
reflected  in  tlie  GNP  figures.  Perhaps 
GNP  may  be  Uie  best  measure  of  relative 
uaiional  \AeaIUi  available,  but  it  is  a 
poor  measure  at  best.  And  any  use  of  it 
to  sliow  comparative  efforts  in  foreign 
aid  should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

Also,  the  distorted  measurement  of  aid 
effort  by  GNP  does  not  take  into  account 
U'le  some  $5  billion  in  military  aid 
planned  to  be  given  oUier  countries  this 
year,  hiuidreds  of  millions  in  humani- 
tarian relief,  and  oUier  aid  outflows 
which  we.  but  not  other  nations,  will 


incur.  It  also  does  not  take  into  account 
the  tremendous  burden  that  American 
taxpayers  have  a-ssumed  under  treaty 
obligations  to  jjrotect  the  serunty  of  43 
nations  around  Uie  world.  The  estmiated 
costs  of  maintaining  forces  to  meet  the 
NATO  commitment  aione  start  at  $14 
bilhon  annually  and  go  up  from  there. 
NATO  countries,  a,?  a  group,  .spent  some 
4,1  percent  of  tlieir  GNP  on  defense  last 
year,  whUe  we  spent  8,6  percent  Yet.  for 
example,  the  United  States  continues  to 
foot  the  militarj-  aid  bill  for  Greece  and 
Turkey,  both  members  of  NATO,  Japan, 
now  so  very  prosperous,  spend.'-  less  than 
1  percent  of  GNP  on  defense,  but  is  cer- 
tainly not  noted  for  her  generosity  in 
gi\-ing  development  aid  to  the  poor 
nations. 

And  so  it  goes.  Throughout  the  world. 
the  United  States  provides  tlie  defense 
umbrella  which  trees  vast  re.sources  of 
the  other  rich  nations,  a  gixxiiy  part  of 
which  would  otherwise  be  spent  for  mih- 
tary pun^oses.  This  subsidy  enatoles  these 
nations  to  achieve,  with  relative  ease, 
more  rational  priorities  for  use  of  their 
budget  resources,  a  feat  we  in  the  United 
States  have  been  unable  to  accomphsh 
because  of  our  hufre  military  expendi- 
tures. It  is  only  fitting  that  these  nations 
should  give  a  greater  projxjrUon  of  their 
resources  in  the  form  of  aid  to  the 
developing  nations. 

SIZE    AND    DIRTCTION    OF    THE    AID    PBOCRAM 

Mr.  President,  judging  from  the 
amounts  contained  in  this  bill — amounts 
totahng  more  than  S3  2  billion — it  is 
"business  as  usual"  for  foreign  aid,  de- 
spite the  state  of  our  economy,  the  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  dilemma,  and  our  domes- 
tic needs.  This  bill  would  authorize  $1.3 
billion  more  than  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  these  programs  in  the  1970  fiscal 
year.  And  it  is  more  than  $1  billion  above 
the  1971  appropriations,  if  we  exclude 
the  supplemental  appropriations  for  last 
year. 

The  distortaUon  of  the  aid  program  for 
military  purposes  conUnues.  Of  the 
amounts  approved  by  the  committee  $1  7 
billion  is  for  mihtar>^  and  related  aid  and 
$1,2  billion  is  for  economic  aid,  not  cotmt- 
ing  the  special  authorization  for  Paki- 
stan relief.  This  compares  with  the  1970 
program  when  $1  billion  was  for  econom- 
ic aid  and  $815  million  went  for  miht&rj- 
purposes,  less  than  half  the  current  re- 
quest. 

And  the  monej'  in  this  bill  for  mili- 
tary aid  represents  only  about  one-third 
of  the  total  mihtarj-  aid  planned  to  be 
distributed  by  the  United  States  around 
the  world  in  thi.s  year  At  the  same  lime 
the  Pr^esidcnt  .seeks  to  a.ssure  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  United  States  is 
winding  down  its  militan>-  involvement 
abroad.  Yet.  in  the  last  year  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  adopted  a  new  chent 
state  in  Cambodia,  reversed  a  long- 
standing ban  on  arms  to  Indonesia,  dou- 
bled our  aid  to  Korea,  waived  the  con- 
gressional ceiling  on  anns  to  Latin 
America  and  Africa,  and  the  list  goe<  on. 

In  fiscal  year  1970  Congress  appro- 
priated $420  million  for  military  aid  and 
credit  sales,  TTiis  year  the  President 
asked  for  $1.2  bilhon  for  these  two  pro- 
grams— three  times  the  amount  Congress 
provided  only  2  years  apo,  'What  does  this 
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vast  Increase  in  military  aid  signify? 
Does  It  mean  that  U  S  policy  is 
now  to  carry  on  a  Pax  Americana  by 
proxy,  with  arms  as  the  carrot  for  en- 
couraging foreign  cooperation. 

Is  the  policy  to  seek  to  accomplish  the 
same  objectives  as  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, only  through  greater  use  of  sub- 
sidized foreign  forces?  Or  has  there  been 
a  genuine  change  in  the  way  this  admin- 
istration looics  at  the  world  and  our  role 
in  it?  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  these 
questions.  But  at  least  some  of  the  an- 
-swers  are  suggested  by  tlie  military  aid 
aspects  of  this  bill. 

The  $3.2  biUion  m  this  bUl  Is  Just  a 
small  portion  of  the  down  pajrment  of  the 
total  price  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
just  the  tip  of  the  foreign  aid  Iceberg. 
The  total  price  tag  on  all  foreign  aid  and 
related  programs  proposed  for  fLscal  1972 
is  actually  $9  5  billion  And  if  the  cost  of 
all  these  and  other  aid  programs  i.s  pro- 
jected over  the  next  5  years,  the  grand 
total  conres  to  approximately  $51  billion. 
This  e.sUmate  wa.s  made  by  the  com- 
mittee staff,  after  the  administration 
refused  to  provide  the  committee  with  the 
facts  and  figures  on  its  own  5-year  esti- 
mates I  believe  the  staffs  projections, 
based  on  current  aid  costs  represent  a 
reasonable  and  very  probably  a  conserv- 
ative estimate  of  what  the  fotelgn  aid 
price  tag  is  likely  to  be  over  the  next  5 
years  based  on  the  current  trends. 

NATIONAL      PRIomrlES 

Senators  will  recall  that  last  spring, 
the  White  House  announced  that  .some 
$12  billion  in  funds  appropriuted  by 
Congress  for  domestic  purposes  would 
be  withheld  because  of  the  general 
economic  situation  and  the  expectations 
for  enactment  of  the  President's  revenue 
sharing  proposal  Most  of  these  funds  are 
still  impounded  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion when  they  will  be  released  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  the  fact  that  these 
funds  remain  impounded  at  a  time  when 
the  administration  is  requestmg  $3.5  bil- 
lion in  foreign  aid.  The  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  to  this  bill  re- 
quiring that  the  President  release  by  De- 
cemtjer  31  all  funds  impounded  for  do- 
mestic projects  or  be  faced  with  a  cutoff 
of  the  authority  to  obligate  foreign  aid 
funds. 

The  committee  adopted  this  provision 
With  a  view  to  focusing  attention  on 
two  fundamental  Issues;  first,  our  na- 
tional priorities,  in  terms  of  domestic 
against  foreign  needs:  and  second,  the 
principle  of  separation  of  powers,  the 
President's  refusal  to  spend  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress.  In  effect, 
this  provision  says  to  the  President.  "If 
you  continue  to  impound  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  domestic 
programs,  then  Congress  will  restrict 
your  authority  to  spend  money  with  re- 
spect to  those  programs  to  which,  ap- 
parently, you  have  given  a  higher  prior- 
ity." In  addition,  the  provision  speaks  to 
the  American  public  and  says,  "You  will 
be  assured  of  getting  funds  for  your 
domestic  programs  before  any  addi- 
tional foreign  aid  funds  can  be  obligated 
for  similar  programs  abroad." 

Mr.  President,  the  funds  irnp<;unded 
by  the  President  represent  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  millions  of  citizens  of  this 


country.  In  order  to  get  these  funds  ap- 
propriated, governors,  mayors  and  other 
local  officials  lobbied  long  and  hard,  first 
to  get  the  programs  authorized  and  then 
to  get  the  appropriations.  After  careful 
and  thorough  heartags  by  our  respec- 
tive committees,  they  persuaded  Con- 
gress that  their  needs  were  vahd.  Con- 
gress appropriated  the  money  and  the 
mayors  and  other  officials  went  home 
beheving  they  had  done  a  good  Job;  that 
their  time  had  been  well  spent;  and  that 
the  funds  they  needed  would  be  forth- 
coming They  had  gone  to  their  elected 
representatives;  they  had  presented  their 
f-ase;  they  had  made  tins  ca.se  in  an  open 
forum  before  all  of  tiie  country,  and  they 
had  won. 

Then  came  tiie  announcement  from 
the  White  House,  which  said,  in  effect: 

Con.slst^nt  with  the  President's  economic 
game  plan,  he  haa  deckled  that  the  addi- 
tional funds  recently  appropriated  by  the 
Congrp-ss  for  dome.stlc  programs  shall  not  be 
obligated  at  this  time. 

I  may  say  that  the  appropriations  were, 
of  course,  signed  by  the  President  and  he 
is  obligated  under  his  oath  of  office  to  exe- 
cute tlie  law  of  the  United  Slates. 

Contrast  this  with  what  happens  con- 
cerning funds  for  similar  projects 
abroad;  A  planning  official  from  country 
X  goes  to  the  AID  Mission  Director  and 
says  that  he  needs  X  amount  for  slum 
clearance  and  housing  in  his  country's 
capital  city.  AID  officials  are  convinced 
tliat  the  project  should  he  given  priority 
and  the  recommendation  is  submitted  to 
Washington,  where  MD  officials  approve 
the  project  and  the  funds  are  obhgated. 
For  the  planning  official  in  country  X, 
the  "system"  works  perfectly.  Neither  he 
nor  his  advisers  have  had  to  plead  for  an 
authorization  for  these  projects  from 
Congress.  Nor  have  they  had  to  test  their 
mettle  before  an  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee— but.  still,  they  get  their  slum  clear- 
ance funds.  From  their  standpoint,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  his 
priorities  In  the  proper  order. 

And.  for  military  aid,  the  system  is  even 
more  generous.  A  recent  news  story  re- 
vealed, for  example,  that  last  year  Leba- 
non, much  to  its  Governments  embar- 
rassment, was  given  $5  million  in  U.S. 
military  aid  w'hlch  it  had  never  requested. 

The  article  stated: 

For  a  time,  the  unexpected  announcement 
of  th«  gift  threatened  U.S. -Lebanon  relations. 

I  wonder  how  many  U.S.  mayors  have 
ever  received  an  unasked-for  bonanza 
for  their  city  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  also  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  section  102' 2 1  of  the  bill  which 
authorizes  $30  million  for  American 
schools  aiid  hospitals  abroad.  This  money 
will  probably  end  up  funding  some  20  to 
30  projects  out  of  the  40  or  so  submitted 
to  Congress.  With  perhaps  one  of  two  ex- 
ceptions, testimony  has  not  been  received 
by  committees  on  these  projects,  but.  as 
in  the  past,  the  sponsors  of  these  projects, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  will  wind  up  with 
the  money  they  asked  for  Who  among  us 
could  get.  with  such  ease,  funds  for  a 
school  or  hospital  project  in  his  own 
State?  And  even  if  you  or  I  did  make  It 
through  the  congressional  gauntlet,  with 


a  project  for  our  SUte,  the  President 
would  probably  Impound  the  fimds 

But  there  is  no  talk  of  the  President 
impounding  any  appreciable  portion  of 
the  funds  for  overseas  programs  All  we 
have  heard  about  this  10  percent  cut  in 
economic  aid  announced  by  the  President 
in  August  are  the  exclusions  from  it^ 
coverage.  When.  how.  and  even  if  the 
order  will  be  implemented  remains  ut  be 
seen  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  funds 
destined  for  Brazil.  Greece,  Turkey, 
Korea,  or  Taiwan  will  be  impounded  in 
smnifirant  amount,  if  at  all. 

I.  t><  J  PER -CHURCH     AND     MANSFFFLD     AMFNDMKNTS 

Now  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Cooper-Churrh  and  the  Mansfield 
amendment's,  which  the  committee  ap- 
proved by  votes  of  11  to  5  and  12  to  4, 
respectively.  The  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  left  the  President 
without  any  congressional  sanction  for 
engaging  our  forces  in  combat  otlier  than 
for  self-protection  during  the  withdrawal 
process.  There  is  no  national  policy  for 
Indochina  to  which  Congress  has  given 
its  approval.  The  Cooper-Church  and  the 
Mansfield  amendments  together  declare 
a  national  policy  for  Indochina 

The  Man.sfleld  amendment  says  that 
U.S.  mi]itar>'  operations  must  be  termi- 
nated at  tiie  earliest  practicable  date 
and  that  all  US  forces  must  be  with- 
drawn witliin  6  months,  contmgent  on 
the  release  of  all  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 
Tlie  Cooper-Church  amendment  ensures 
that  funds  for  military  purpases  in  Indo- 
china can  be  a^ed  only  to  effectuate  the 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  and  to  protect 
them  from  "Imminent  danger"  while  they 
are  being  withdrawn.  The  Mansfield 
amendment  .sets  the  time  frame  for 
withdrawal  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  restricts  spending  to  that 
objective. 

Perhaps  the  war  will  continue  indef- 
initely after  United  States  forces  leave. 
No  one  can  foresee  the  final  militai-y  or 
political  outcome  in  the  area  But  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee 
believe  that  the  continued  presence  of 
our  forces  works  to  prevent  the  oF>era- 
tion  of  natural  political  factors  that 
might  result  In  a  settlement  between  the 
parties  and  assures  the  continued  im- 
prisonment of  captured  Americans.  The 
best  way  to  get  American  prisoners  home, 
other  than  throuph  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, and.  Indeed,  the  best  way  to  obtain 
a  negotiated  settlement  is  to  get  a  date 
for  withdrawal  and  brine  all  of  our 
troops,  airmen,  and  sailors  home.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  these  amendments. 

ACCESS   TO    INrORMATlON 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done  my  best  to 
encourage  members  of  the  committee, 
and  Merr.bers  of  this  t>ody  generally,  to 
reassert  themselves  in  order  to  restore 
the  Senate's  proper  constitutional  role 
in  foreign  poUcy.  Tliree  months  ago  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  planning  data  on  mili- 
tary aid,  the  committee,  by  a  vote  of 
15  to  0,  invoked  a  statutory  provision  de- 
signed to  Insure  congressional  access  to 
iixformation  about  the  conduct  of  tlie 
foreign  aid  program.  Funds  for  the  pro- 
gram at  issue  would  be  cut  off  if  the  in- 
formation were  not  provided.  But  the 
statute  contained  an  eecape  clause  whicli 
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enabled  the  President  to  avoid  the  fimd 
cutoff  by  claiming  executive  privilege.  He 
did  so,  directing  both  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense — 

.  .  .  not  to  make  available  to  the  Congress 
any  internal  working  documents  which  would 
disclose  tentative  planiiing  data  on  future 
years  of  the  military  assistance  program     .  . 

During  the  markup  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  I  offered  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
the  language  giving  tlic  President  the 
authority  to  avoid  Uie  iund  cutoff  il  the 
information  requested  were  not  .supplied. 
Mucli  to  my  di.sappointment  tlie  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  9  to  7 

"Talk  IS  cheap."  the  old  saying  goes. 
While  Senators  may  complain  at  length 
about  the  need  to  redress  the  balance  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress,  and 
restore  llie  Senat-e's  rcle  in  the  conduct 
of  our  relatioixs  with  foreign  countries, 
all  too  olten  wlien  tlic  stiowdown  comes 
Senators'  votes  do  not  match  their 
rhetoric.  Until  Senators  act  as  the 
Pounding  Fathers  intended  Senators  to 
act,  there  is  little  hope  for  Congress  to 
play  a  truly  effective  role  again. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  point 
out  that  a  majority  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  believes  that  continua- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  program  at  this 
level  is  in  the  national  intei-est  But  there 
IS  general  agreement  that  the  program 
as  constituted  must  tie  drastically  re- 
shaf>ed  if  it  is  to  continue  to  command 
the  congres.sioiial  suppwrt  m  the  future. 
For  the  last  several  years  Congress  has 
allowed  it  to  continue  more  by  sufferance 
and  a  lack  of  appealing  alternatnes  Llian 
by  true  suiiport.  In  view  of  the  deaitli  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  existing  program,  the 
Government's  fiscal  cnsis.  and  the  state 
of  our  economy  and  our  society,  it  is  re- 
markable that  there  is  a  foreign  aid  bill 
at  all  this  year.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  amounts  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended are.  indeed,  generous  and  the 
policy  changes  it  recommends  long  over- 
due. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  al>scnce  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCk'  Mr.  President.  I  siiould 
like  to  address  a  few  questions  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  have  just  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  briefly  the  report 
of  the  committee  in  connection  with  the 
Foreign  Assisttince  Act  of  1971.  and  I 
am  particularly  interested  m  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  the  suspension  of  as- 
sistance to  Pakistan  and  the  $250  million 
established  as  a  fund  to  aid  refugees. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  question,  the 
newspapers  have  been  filled  with  stories 
of  the  continuing  exodus  of  refugees  from 
East  Pakistan.  When  I  was  there  a  few 
months  ago.  it  w  as  perfectly  evident  that 
people  are  still  continuing  to  flee  East 
Pakistan  for  the  refugee  camps  in  India. 
We  have  established  an  amount  of  relief 


assistance  for  food  for  East  Pakistan  and 
an  amount  for  India.  However,  the  condi- 
tions are  quite  fluid.  It  may  be  that  the 
figures  given  to  me  at  that  time  by  Dr. 
Malik  and  General  Tlkka  Khan  of  East 
Pakistan  might  be  wrong,  in  that  they 
would  not  need  as  much  food  relief  for 
East  Pakistan  because  of  the  large  exodus 
of  tlie  population  from  the  countrv-.  How- 
ever, this  is  authorizing  legislation. 

Is  it  the  purpose  and  intention  of  AID 
to  adjust  tliese  amounts  to  what  the 
current  situation  would  be  and  would 
it  be  possible  for  the  amount  established 
for  India  t-o  be  increased  if  it  were  ap- 
parent, say,  that  instead  of  8  miUlon 
refugees,  as  there  were  in  August,  there 
might  be  10.  11.  or  12  million  refugees 
in  India,  which  required  larger  funds  for 
that  country? 

Mr.  FULBFUGHT.  First,  Mr.  President, 
may  I  call  attention  to  the  language  of 
the  report  dealing  with  the  situation  in 
Pakistan  and  India  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  appropriate  portions  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portions 
of  the  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SuspivNsiON   or   Assistance  to  Pakistan 

The  new  subsection  620(x)  susjjends  all 
military,  economic  and  other  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  Pakistan,  including  sales 
of  mlUtary  equipment  and  sales  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  The  adoption  of  this  pro- 
vision demonstrates  the  Committee's  deep 
concern  over  the  repressive  actions  taken  by 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  against  the  peo- 
ple of  East  Pakistan  It  is  the  Committee's 
view  that,  in  the  current  savage  civil  war 
between  the  western  and  eastern  wings  of 
Pakistan,  the  United  Stales  should  be  be- 
nevolently neutral,  giving  aid  to  nelUier  side. 

This  suspension  does  not  apply  to  the 
provision  of  food  and  other  humanitarian  as- 
sistance when  such  assistance  is  coordinated, 
distributed,  or  monitored  under  interna- 
tional auspices.  The  Committee.  In  author- 
Iziug  »260.000,000  for  refugee  relief,  adopted 
language  designed  to  stress  tlie  role  of  the 
InternationiU  agencies  and  US.  voluntary 
agencies  In  the  relief  effort  That  language 
states  that  relief  assistance  ".  .  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, under  the  auspices  of  and  by  interna- 
tional Institutions  and  relief  agencies  or 
United  States  voluntary  agencies." 

The  Committee  expects  that  "humanitar- 
ian relief'  will  be  construed  with  a  rule  of 
reason  with  rellevlixg  human  suflerlng  as  the 
objective.  But  under  no  circumstances  Is  the 
langT-tage  to  l5e  used  to  justify  resumption 
of  normal  foreign  aid  activities  under  the 
guise  of  'humanitarian  relief."  Neither 
should  articles,  such  as  trucks  or  boats,  pro- 
vided for  relief  purposes  be  allowed  to  be 
diverted  for  military  purposes 

The  prohibition  approved  by  the  Commit - 
: ee  l.s  cmslderably  more  .strict  tlian  that  con- 
tained in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  It  prohibits  providing 
military  services  as  well  as  articles,  fruaranty 
of  credit  sales  of  military  !t«ms  a.^  well  as 
direct  credit,  and  It  susjiends  all  out-stand- 
ing  licenses  relating  to  export  of  military 
materials  to  Pakistan. 

Under  this  provision  no  new  loan  agree- 
ments can  be  made,  and  disbursements  un- 
der existing  loan  agreements  can  be  made 
only  pursuant  to  outstanding  irrevocable 
letters  of  credit.  Technical  assistance  con- 
tracts shall  be  terminated  according  to  the 
termination  provisions  of  '..he  contracts  Title 
I  sales  programs  under  PL  480  shall  be  ter- 
minated, to  the  extent  legally  possible,  ex- 
cept for  those  providing  for  famine  or  dis- 
aster  relief   directly   for   the   people   of   East 


Pakistan.  Other  humanitarian  relief  under 
P.L.  480.  Title  II,  could  also  be  continued.  It 
is  expected  that  the  AID.  mission  staff  would 
be  withdrawn  except  for  the  personnel  ab- 
solutely essential  to  winding  up  A.I.D.  pro- 
grams in  an  orderly  fashion.  The  term  "oth- 
er assistance"  Is  Intended  to  prohibit  any 
official  US.  action  to  suspend  or  postf)one 
repayment  of  debts,  including  Interest,  owned 
by  Pakistan  to  the  United  States,  operation 
of  Peace  Corps  programs,  the  making  of  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loans,  operation  of  pro- 
grams by  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  as  well  as  any  other  Indirect  aid 
to  that  government.  The  provision  Is  not 
Intended  to  affect  funds  made  available  for 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  Indus  Basin  Project. 
Assistance  and  sales  could  be  resumed  after 
the  President  reports  to  Congress  that  the 
•Government  of  Pakistan  is  cooperating  fully 
in  allowing  the  situation  in  East  Paltistan 
to  return  to  reasonable  stabUlty  and  that 
refugees  from  East  Pakistan  In  India  ha\e 
been  allowed,  to  the  extent  possible,  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  to  reclaito  their 
lands  and  properties." 

SECTION  110 RELIEF  FOR  PAKISTANI  KEFVCECS 

■mis  section  adds  a  new  section  481  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  authorlies 
$250,000,000,  requested  by  the  President,  for 
use  m  providing  for  the  reUef  erf  refugees 
from  Blast  Pakistan  In  India  and  for  hu- 
manitarian relief  in  East  Pakistan.  These 
funds  wiU  be  In  addition  to  those  available 
for  humanitarian  and  relief  assistance  uiider 
Public  Law  480 

The  Committee  Is  greatly  concerned  over 
the  tragedy  taking  place  in  East  Pakistan. 
The  Agency  for  Iniernatlonal  Development 
estimated  that,  as  of  October  14.  more  than 
nine  akid  one-half  million  East  Pakistanis 
had  fled  their  homes  to  take  refuge  in  India. 
And  the  flow  continues.  Famine  threatens 
many  mUllons  of  Bengalis  who  remain  in 
East  Pakistan.  The  United  States  has  a  very 
strong  interest  in  helping  In  every  way  pos- 
sible to  avert  war  and  massive  human  suf- 
fering in  thai  area. 

The  Committee  has  bee*.-  advised  that  the 
United  Nations  Is  leading  arul  coordinattng 
humanitarian  relief  efforts  in  both  India 
and  East  Pakistan  The  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  esUnaates  tliat  the 
total  costs  of  providing  food,  water,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  medicine,  and  skeletal  public 
services  for  the  refugees  In  India  will  cost 
about  $95  million  per  one  million  refugees 
for  the  first  year  This  totals  over  $900  mil- 
lion for  arst-year  costs  for  the  existing  ref- 
ugee lo&d. 

According  to  the  latest  Information  avaU- 
able  to  the  Committee,  total  refugee  aid  to 
India  from  all  sources  amounts  to  about 
$210  million,  of  which  the  United  States  has 
contributed  $89.2  million.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  costs  thus  far  exceed  $350  million, 
most  of  which  has  been  borne  by  the  Indian 
government.  United  States  grant  funds  for 
refugees  in  India  are  contributed  as  part  of 
the  international  relief  effort  which  Is  being 
coordinated  by  the  UN  High  Commlsstoner 
for  Refugees  (UNHCR).  Th>se  funds  are 
made  available  through  the  Office  of  Ref- 
uge and  Migration  Affairs.  Department  of 
State.  Some  of  the  grant  funds  are  being 
allocated  directly  to  the  Government  of 
India  and  some  to  the  UN  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  or  directly  to 
other  international  voluntary  agencies  de- 
pending upon  priority  needs  of  tbe  refugee 
situation  and  capabilities  and  plans  of  the 
various  organizations  Involved  Pi  480  food 
assistance  is  made  available  through  AJJ>. 
channels 

The  relief  requirements  in  East  Pakistan 
are  difficult  to  e*llmate.  A  United  Nation* 
team  has  estimated  that  there  »-iil  be  a  lood- 
grain  shonfaU  in  East  Pakistan  of  1.8  mUllon 
tons.  In  addition,  edible  oils  and  high  protein 
foods  will  be  needed  to  supplement  grain  re- 
quirements.  According   to   ATX).,   total    VS. 
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humar.'.tAr'.an  relief  for  Ea^t  Pakistan  since 
March  25  comes  to  $82,3  million  In  dollars 
and  iood  aid.  and  U  S  -owned  lr>cal  currency. 
Assistance  from  other  nations  totals  $37.5 
million. 

In  Eivst  Pakistan  the  monitoring  of  the 
receipt  and  distribution  of  fixxJ-stuffa  and 
other  relief  assLstance  U  being  carried  out 
by  a  special  UN  Relief  Supervisory  Team  set 
up  by  the  Secretary  C'rcneral.  Prtmary  dis- 
tribution of  foodstuffs  Is  being  made  by  the 
Pood  Department  of  the  Oovemment  oi  East 
Pakistan  under  the  supervision  of  that  Team. 

In  authorizing  $250  million  for  relief  ac- 
ttvltlee  the  Committee  exp>ects  that  Execu- 
tive Branch  officials  will  exert  every  effort 
to  get  other  countries.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  nations,  to  pay 
a  fair  share  of  the  coats  of  this  tragedy.  The 
Executive  Branch  estimates  that  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  have,  thus  far, 
contributed  $159  million  In  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  the  refugee  relief  effort.  The  Com- 
mittee does  not  Intend  that  the  United 
States,  In  any  way,  assume  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  refugee  problem.  This  Is  an 
International  dl-sost^r  and  the  responsibility 
must  be  shared  by  the  entire  world  com- 
munity under  the  leadership  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Committee  adopted  the  following 
amendment  to  stress  Its  concern  that  gov- 
emment-to-government  channels  be  mini- 
mized In  the  distribution  of  relief  and  to  fore- 
stall the  possible  buildup  within  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  of  a  large  op- 
erating arm  to  carry  out  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams: 

"Such  assistance  shall  be  distributed,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  under  the 
auspices  of  and  by  International  institutions 
and  relief  agencies  or  United  States  voluntary 
agencies." 

The  Committee  does  not  wish  to  have  the 
U.S. -Pakistani  relief  effort  used  by  A.IX).  as  a 
foot  in  the  door  to  build  up  an  operating  dis- 
aster relief  agency,  as  A.I.D.'s  normal  activi- 
ties are  curtailed  by  the  shift  of  our  aid  to  a 
multilateral  basis.  The  Committee  believes 
that  the  international  organizations  and  the 
voluntary  agencies  provide  the  most  effective 
organizational  framework  for  distribution  of 
U.S.  relief  in  disaster  situations. 

Printed  below  are  two  tables  providing  in- 
formation on  the  United  States  relief  assist- 
ance furnished  to  date  in  both  Indian  and 
East  Pakistan: 

South    Asia    relief    aasistance 
(Contributions  reported  as  of  Oct.  19.  1971) 
Refugee  Relief  in  India: 

U.S.  Oovernment  Assistance..  $89.  157,000 

(Of  which  Dollar  Assistance 

was  •35.600.000;  and  Pood 

Assistance    was    $53,667.- 

000) 

Assistance  from  Other 

Sources    ._ 131,068,766 

(U.8.  contributions  as  42% 
of  total) 
Etuit  Pakistan  Relief: 

U.S.  Oovernment  Assistance..  92,300,000 
(Of  which  Dollar  Assist- 
ance 1  was  $9,000,000;  Pood 
Assistance,'  $69,800,000; 
and  Local  Currency  As- 
sistance, $13,500,000) 
Assistance         from         Other 

Sources    $37,510,146 

(U.S.  contributions  as  71% 
of  total) 

'  Excludes  $4.7  million  for  cyclone  rehabili- 
tation projects  which  is  available  for  current 
expenditure. 

'  Excludes  $18  3  million  food  for  cyclone  re- 
lief authorized  earlier  b\it  being  delivered 
currently,  and  also  excludes  $38  9  mllUdn  of 
previously  authorized  normal  PI,  480  fcxxl 
which  Is  also  t>eing  delivered  this  fiscal  year. 

Source:  AJ.D. 


SOUTH  ASIA  RfllEF  ASSISTANCE 
(As  of  Oct.  19,  1971) 
|ln  miUiafis  ol  iMIsnl 


» 

Allocation  0 

itahona!  as:> 

between 

and  Pax 

t  inter- 
istaiice 
ndia 
'lan 

U.S.  lisist- 
anceoRly 

Total  assist- 
ance from 
sourcss 

Percent 
shsre 

Percent 
share 

India 

Paki$t«o_. 

2ia2 
129.8 

62 
38 

89.2 
93.3 

44 
S6 

Total.. 

340.0 

100 

182.5              100 

U.S.  SHARE  OF  TOTAL  INTEPNATIONAL  RELIEF  ASSISTANCE 

Total      Percent  share 

United  States. ._ 

Other  donor* 

181.5 
158.5 

53 
47 

Total 

340.0 

100 

Source:  AID. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 

authorization  will  give  the  executive 
branch  the  authority  to  ase  any  or  all  of 
the  funds  for  liie  relief  of  refugees  In 
India  if  that  i.s  where  it  is  needed  It  Is 
not  rtxiuired  that  any  certain  amount 
be  used  in  either  India  or  Pakistan.  It  is 
designed  for  the  rehef  of  those  refugees, 
wherever  they  may  be.  As  the  St'iitor  has 
said,  from  the  newspapers,  we  read  that 
they  are  continuing  to  go  into  India.  If 
India  IS  where  they  are,  that  is  where  the 
money  will  be  used. 

Mr  PERCY.  Can  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  t^ll  us  a  little 
more  about  tlie  distribution  of  food  in 
East  Pakistan'  As  I  under.'.tand.  there 
are  United  Nations  observers  tlicre  now. 
Is  every  reasonable  precaution  being 
taken  to  be  certain  that  the  food  reaches 
the  refugees  or  the  malnourished  people 
of  East  Pakistan  and  is  not  distributed 
in  such  a  way  that  it  simply  will  enable 
the  army  to  increase  its  control  over  East 
Pakistan  and  enable  it  to  reward  Its 
friends  and  punish  its  enemies  by  giving 
or  withholding  food? 

Mr.  FtTLBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
asked  a  question  that  I  am  not  sure  any- 
body can  answer  very  well,  except  those 
who  are  m  there  Although  we  had  con- 
siderable testimony,  I  do  not  believe  that 
testimony  is  very  reliable  as  to  Just  how 
efHclent  the  operation  is. 

On  page  43  of  the  report,  it  is  stated 
that: 

The  Committee  expects  that  "humani- 
tarian relief"  will  be  construed  with  a  rule 
of  reeison  with  relieving  human  suffering  as 
the  objective  But  under  no  circumstances 
is  the  language  to  be  used  to  Justify  re- 
sumption tif  normal  foreign  aid  activities 
under  the  guise  of  "humanitarian  relief." 
Neither  should  articles,  such  as  trucks  or 
boats,  provided  for  relief  purposes  be  allowed 
to  l>e  diverted  for  military  purposes. 

That  is  the  policy  of  the  committee. 
But  when  the  Senator  asks  me.  Is  this 
E)olicy  actually  being  observed  in  East 
Pakistan,  that  is  a  very  difficult  question 
for  us  to  answer.  Shortly  after  the  civil 
war  in  East  Pakistan  began  we  requested 
information  from  our  Consul  General 
in  Dacca.  We  had  considerable  difficulty 
with  the  Department  of  State  in  infor- 


mation we  could  get  on  what  had  ac- 
tually taken  place  eind  was  taking  place. 

As  I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows,  we 
have  been  in  a  rather  ambivalent  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Oovernment  of 
Pakistan  Our  own  Government  has  felt 
compelled,  for  reasons  with  which  I  arn 
not  too  sympathetic,  to  continue  the 
arms  aid.  for  example,  and  not  to  do 
anything  to  offend  the  Government  of 
Pakistan. 

So  when  the  Senator  asks  whether  I 
am  sure  relief  Ls  really  going  down  to 
the  people  who  need  it,  I  can  only  say 
that  is  the  policy,  the  intention:  that 
is  what  we  have  required  and  are  doing 
as  far  as  we  can.  But  this  i.s  an  area  of 
considerable  chaos  and  confusion.  We 
have  been  told  tlie  distribution  facilities 
have  been  greatly  disrupted  because  of 
the  war.  and  tliere  have  been  great  dif- 
ficulties in  achieving  what  the  Senator 
has    meiitioned. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  one  or  two  of 
the  reasons — there  may  be  more — for 
the  hazardous  conditions  include  fear, 
of  course,  of  the  Pakistan  military  ac- 
tivities, and  also  the  diflicuUies  of  dis- 
tribution that  have  been  encountered 
in  East  Pakistan.  I  imagine  the  distribu- 
tion of  food,  at  least,  in  India,  Is  on  a 
little  bit  more  orderly  basLs. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
that  the  committee  adopted  this  amend- 
ment "to  stress  its  concern  that  govern- 
ment-to-governm  en  t  channels  be  mini- 
mized in  the  distribution  of  relief  and 
to  forestall  the  possible  buildup  within 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment of  a  large  operating  arm  to  carry 
out  disaster  relief  programs"; 

Such  assistance  shall  be  distributed,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  under  the 
auspices  of  and  by  International  institutions 
and  relief  agencies  or  United  States  voluntary 
agencies. 

This  was  an  effort  to  avoid  what  the 
Senator  is  asking  alwut.  the  intervention 
of  the  Government  or  the  diversion  of 
this  food  or  material,  clothing,  and  so 
on.  to  activities  other  than  caring  for 
the  refugees  tiietnsel vcs 

There  Ls  a  very  considerable  limit  to 
what  a  committee  can  do  or  what  Con- 
gress can  do,  other  than  state  the  policy 
that  tills  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  I 
think  the  committee  has  done  what  it 
can  to  say  this  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 
But  in  tlie  situation  as  it  exists  in  Paki- 
stan today,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
say  that  tlie  policy  we  recommend  Is  be- 
ing earned  out. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  tliank  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

My  last  question  pertains  to  page  43 
of  the  report,  imder  the  title  "Suspension 
of  Assistance  to  Pakistan." 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  subsection 
620  acts  to  suspend  all  militarj-,  economic, 
and  other  a.ssistance  to  the  Government 
of  Pakistan,  including  sales  of  military 
equipment  and  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

On  page  44,  the  provision.^  under 
which  a.s.sistance  and  sales  can  be  re- 
sumed are  clearly  enumerated  But  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  leeway  for  interpr>'ta- 
tion  as  to  what  we  mean  by  cooperation 
and  what  we  mean  by  facilitating  the 
return  of  reasonable  stability  and  the 
return  of  refugees  to  East  PakisUm. 
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My  question  pertains  to  the  $1  5  million 
that  is  still  in  the  pipeline  of  commercial 
sales  of  spare  parts.  What  effect  does  this 
position  have  on  those  spare  parts?  This 
is  not  aid;  these  are  commercial  sales. 
the  licenses  for  which  liave  been  ap- 
proved, and  they  are  now  in  the  pipe- 
line, but  are  as  yet,  as  I  understand  it, 
undelivered  to  Pakistan.  Does  it  have  any 
effect  upon  those? 

Mr.  FUI.BRIGHT.  When  enacted,  the 
bill  would  suspend  all  outstanding  li- 
censes. If  what  the  Senator  has  referred 
to  has  already  been  delivered  before  the 
bill  becomes  law.  I  do  not  suppose  it 
would  have  any  effect. 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  an  undelivered  or 
unfilled  license  that  is  outstanding,  this 
would  tend  to  cancel  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  Is  intended  to 
sa'^pend  licenses. 

Mr.  PERCY.  And  our  Government 
should  take  all  action  that  it  can,  then, 
to  suspend  tliose  licenses? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Upon  enactment  of 
the  law,  that  is  correct.  But  we  have  had 
this  interim,  here,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
of  shipments  that  have  continued  under 
existing  licenses,  and  of  course  there  is 
no  prohibition  of  that. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows.  I  would  say  in  general  we 
have  tried  to  take  the  position  that  you 
cannot  be  neutral  in  these  matters  of 
humanitarian  concern.  But  we  hope  the 
Pakistanis  will  arrive  at  some  form  of 
settlement — there  have  been  many  dis- 
cussions about  how  tliis  shciild  be  done — 
I  do  not  mean  officially — but  it  has  been 
suggested  by  members  of  the  committee 
and  others  that  a  degree  of  autonomy 
may  lead  to  a  settlement  of  this  con- 
troversy. 

Complete  independence,  of  course,  is 
utterly  unacceptable  to  the  government 
of  Pakistan.  Now,  whether  there  is  a 
possibility  of  some  adjustment  within 
the  concept  of  autonomy  and  yet  not 
separation,  I  do  not  know. 

The  bill  is  very  specific  on  the  matter 
of  suspending  licenses.  On  page  40.  the 
bill  states: 

All  licenses  with  respect  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  arms,  ammunitions,  and  implements 
of  war  (including  technical  data  relating 
thereto)  to  the  Oovernment  of  Pakistan  un- 
der this  or  any  other  law  shall  be  suspended 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

That  is  pretty  clear. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  when  the  Sen- 
ator says  the  ones  now  in  process,  if  it  is 
delivered,  and  so  on,  before  this  measure 
becomes  law,  of  course  it  will  not  be  af- 
fected. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  committee  for  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  reached,  and  I  fully  support 
this  aspect  of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
has  been  gross  exaggeration  by  the  In- 
dain  press,  and  I  am  sorry  that  this  has 
not  been  clarified  by  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment, as  to  the  nature  of  shipments 
that  have  been  made  by  the  United 
States  to  Pakistan.  There  is  apparently 
a  general  impression  in  India  that  we 
are  sending  massive  slupments  of  foreign 
aid  in  the  form  of  tanks,  planes,  guns, 
et  cetera,  and  this  is  simply  not  true. 


We  suspended  such  shipments.  There 
was  a  one-time  relief  from  this,  but  the 
amount  of  shipments  in  those  area-s  of 
spare  parts  has  been  nnniscuie  compared 
to  the  general  impression  that  has  been 
created. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  took  the 
position  montlis  ago  that  I  thought  we 
ought  to  stop,  cease,  and  desist  from  all 
military  shipments  of  any  kind,  that 
the  amoimt  was  so  small  in  relationship 
to  the  impressions  created  around  the 
world,  particularly  in  India,  that  dam- 
age was  being  done  to  our  relationships, 
that  somehow  the  impression  was  given 
that  w-e  were  taking  sides  in  this  case 
and  Pakistan  should  understand  the 
necessity  of  our  action. 

So  I  fully  support  what  is  proposed 
here.  I  hope  that  it  will  hasten  whatever 
action  is  required  by  the  Pakistan  Gov- 
ernment to  make  conditions  such  that 
the  refugees  can  return. 

I  have  visited  some  of  the  refugee  re- 
turn camps  in  East  Bengal,  and  there  is 
very  little  activity.  There  are  29  camps 
established,  but  there  are  virtually  no 
people  in  those  camps,  and  the  flood 
continues  to  go  the  other  way.  Of  the 
hundreds  of  people  I  talked  to  in  the 
seven  different  refugee  camps  I  visited 
in  India,  none  had  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  returning  until  they  had  an  ab- 
solute guarantee  that  they  would  have  a 
safe  and  secure  position  and  the  assur- 
ance that  their  property  that  has  been 
seized  would  be  returned  to  them. 

So  we  are  faced  with  a  terrible  situa- 
tion. I  am  delighted  that  Mrs.  Gandhi 
has  shown  confidence  that  there  will 
not  be  precipitate  action  by  either  her 
government  or  the  Pakistan  Govern- 
ment, and  has  demonstrated  that  con- 
fidence by  continuing  her  journey  to 
Europe  and  to  this  country. 

But  I  know  the  pressures  upon  the 
Governments  of  Pakistan  and  India  to 
take  precipitate  action.  I  have  never  seen 
as  many  hawks  as  I  saw  in  a  month's 
travel  in  India  during  my  trip. 

I  think  both  Governments  are  .showing 
restraint,  and  I  hope  that  both  Govern- 
ments will  take  whatever  action  is  re- 
quired to  right  this  condition.  Certainly, 
our  clearly  earmarking  our  assistance  as 
humanitarian  food  assistance  to  help 
relieve  the  pressure  of  refugees  leaving 
East  Pakistan,  becau.se  of  a  lack  of  food, 
and  assisting  India  in  the  backbreaking 
job  it  has.  will  be  helpful.  This  task  has 
imposed  costs  ranging  up  to  almost  a 
billion  dollars  on  India's  already  very 
hard-pressed  economy,  and  this  could 
be  the  straw  that  could  break  the  camel's 
back.  We  simply  cannot  permit  that  con- 
dition to  occur. 

Certainly  we  must  use  our  good  offices 
in  every  way  possible,  as  I  am  sure  we 
are.  to  find  a  way  to  relieve  the  tension 
in  that  area  and  ha\e  these  refugees  in 
a  frame  of  mind  that  would  induce  them 
to  return  to  their  homes.  That  requires 
a  clianged  political  climate  and  a  ces- 
satioi^  of  the  repressive  measures  that 
have  been  used  in  East  Pakistan  by  the 
Pakistan  Army. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  the  posi- 
tions it  has  taken  in  tliis  very  difficult 
area. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr  B\'TtD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistance  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  t-o  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  but  not 
to  extend  later  than  2  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
12:56  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:59  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia) . 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistance  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  B"i"RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a,sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  'S.  137'  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certam  public  lands  in  Wy- 
oming to  the  occupants  of  the  land. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  HR  10670)  to 
amend  chapter  73  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  survivor  bene- 
fit plan,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


HOUSE  BELL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10670)  to  amend  chap- 
ter 73  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  a  survivor  benefit  plan,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  renew  my  suggestion  concerning 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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I.ET    US    NOT    RETALIATE    AGAINST 

THE    \Jii. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  President  I  hope 
that  the  United  Nations  decision  admit- 
ting China  Ui  the  seats  la  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  and  Security  Council  formerly 
occupied  by  Taiwan,  will  not  leave  the 
American  people,  this  Senate  or  the  Gov- 
ernment excfs.sively  dismayed  X  per- 
sonally would  have  preferred  t-n  see  Tai- 
wan remain  in  the  United  Naiion.s,  and 
I  beheve  the  United  States,  in  view  of 
our  long  Eind  intimate  alliance  with  Tai- 
wan, had  an  obligation  to  support  the 
Chinese  Nationalists.  But  our  failure  to 
prevail  is  not  a  tragedy  of  surpas^sing 
magnitude  The  two  Chinas  '  1-ssue  has 
been  troubling  the  world  too  long,  and 
a.s  with  many  problems  of  long  duration, 
iJie  corrosive  efTect-s  of  its  perpetuation 
could  well  h.ave  proved  worse  than  this 
unfavorable  resolution. 

For  these  reavon-'t  and  other^^ — one 
must  commend  the  Nixon  admini.'^tration 
for  Its  repudiation  of  all  proposals  that 
the  United  States  reduce  drastically  its 
contnbutiun  to  the  United  Nations  just 
because  Nationalist  China  has  been  ex- 
pelled, 'Vt\e  United  Slate.s  tias  lony  and 
quite  properly  condemned  the  refusal  of 
France  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  cost  of  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operations  of  which  tiiey  have 
disapproved.  The  principle  at  stake  is  one 
which  IS  essential  to  the  successful  func- 
uoning  of  any  political  m.'^titution :  that 
to  some  degree  the  members  of  the  body 
must  subordinate  their  own  preference  to 
the  decisions  of  the  corp<jrate  whole.  Our 
loyalty  to  the  Umted  Nations  is  neither 
shown  nor  tested  when  the  Organization 
does  what  we  want  it  to  Uo:  it  can  only 
be  shown  by  our  civilized  acceptance  of 
a  decision  ue  opposed. 

Still  another  factor  to  be  kept  in  mind 
Is  the  possibility  that  the  People's  Repub- 
lic would  not  have  accepted  a  "two 
Chinas "  solution.  Premier  Chou  En-lai 
has  been  une^juivocal  in  his  opposition  to 
any  form  of  dual  representation  for 
China  in  the  United  Nations. 

If  we  had  carried  the  vote,  it  probably 
•*uuld  not  have  led  to  tlie  "two  Chinas" 
Ae  desired,  but  rather  to  an  empty  China 
seat  on  the  Security  Council  while  Tai- 
wan remained  in  the  General  Assembly. 
Such  an  outcome  would  have  represented 
a  lODg  step  ba<:ku<ird  fi-om  the  goal  of 
tmiversalization,  which,  in  the  long  run, 
can  help  make  the  UN.  more  effective 
in  Its  role  as  keeper  of  the  peace. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executue  se.s.'-ion,  the  Pre.ndinK 
Officer  <Mr.  Wck  kek  laid  before  the 
Senate  mesftages  fn^n  the  President  of 
the  United  SLat*»  submitting  sundry 
nomlnaUon.H,  which  were  referred  t<j 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servke.s. 

'The  nominations  received  l^Klay  are 


printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

CALL  OF  niE  ROLL 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  Prt>Mdeiit.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  Uie  roll, 

Ihe  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 

I  No.   265   Leg  I 

Aiken  Orlflln  Saxb« 

Bible  UoUlngs  Scott 

Byrd,  Va.  Hugliea  Stennls 

Byrd.  W  Va.  Mansfield  Welcker 

Church  McCIellan 

Fulbrlgbt  Montoya 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  A  quonmi 
i."  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bemll 

Belimon 

Bennett 

BoKKS 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranaton 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 


Pannln 

Oambrell 

Oold  water 

Gravel 

Oumey 

Hanaen 

Mart 

Hartke 

Hatfleld 

Hruaka 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan.  NO, 


Mondale 

Muskl« 

Neiaon 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Srhwelker 

Smith 

Spar  km  an 

Spong 


Jordan.  IdaiKi     Stafford 

Kennedy  Stevens 

Long  Stevenson 

Magnuaon  Symington 

Mathlaa  Taft 

Mca«e  Talmadge 

McOovem  Tower 

Metcair  WlUlama 

MUier  Touitg 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen  I ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr  Ervin  I ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris',  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr  Humphrey ',  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  iMr,  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  fmm  Utah  'Mr,  Moss'i.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virgima  (Mr. 
Raitoolph),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  TuNNEY>,  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper  » ,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska 'Mr  CORTTS>,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  iMr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  'Mr  Fonc.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  'Mr  J,^vITS ',  the  Senator  from 
Oret'on  'Mr  Packwood',  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  'Mr  Thur- 
mond), are  necessarily  ab.sent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
Mt'ndt'  l.s  absent  beraiise  of  Illness 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  A  quorum 
is  present. 


FOREIGN   ASSISTANCE  ACT   OF    1971 

The  Senate  resumed  con-Mderation  of 
the  bill  <H  R  9910'  tf)  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
ix)ses. 

Mr  MANSFIEIJ)  Mr  President,  we 
have  had  the  opening  statement  on  the 
pending  legislation  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  are  m  amendments  at  the 
desk,  and  I  su^gt-t  to  my  colleague.'^  that 
if  they  do  have  amendment-';,  they  offer 
them  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  so  that 
we  may  get  on  with  the  bill  and  dispose 
of  it,  and  then  turn  lo  other  busine.ss. 

I  make  this  stiitement  at  this  time  only 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
waiting  in  abeyance,  so  to  speak,  for  some 
action  to  be  taken;  and  if  no  action  is 
taken,  it  would  be  the  intent  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  at  lea.st,  to  move  to  third 
reading. 

Mr.  SAXBE  Mr  President,  I  move  that 
the  pending  bill  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  SAXBE  Mr  President,  I  make  \h\s 
motion  not  faceiiou.sly.  bu*  in  view  of 
the  action  of  the  United  Nations  last 
night.  I  feel  that  we  should  have  a  period 
of  not  less  than  a  week  and  perhaps  2 
weeks  to  digest  that  action,  to  allow  it  to 
sink  in,  to  the  country  and  id.so  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  I  believe  that  to 
proceed  at  this  time  would  result  in  angry 
words  on  some  of  the  amendments.  A 
number  of  amendments  are  to  be  brought 
up,  some  m  hot  blcx>d.  I  am  .'^ure;  and 
there  is  also  the  fact  that  we  ha\e  a  new 
ball  game,  it  .seems  to  me.  We  have  a  new 
ball  game  when  it  comes  vO  considering 
our  friends  in  the  U.N,  and  the  commu- 
nity of  nations,  and  we  have  a  new  ball 
game  m  our  relationships  with  the  world. 

This  bill,  of  some  $3,2  billion,  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  policy  tliat  was  estab- 
Ushed  after  World  War  II,  when  the 
world  was  In  chaos  and  It  was  essential 
that  we  assist  numbers  of  nations  to  re- 
constitute their  governments  and  their 
economies,  when  It  was  necessary  to  re-^ 
establish  governments  that  had  com- 
pletely fallen  into  chaos  as  a  result  of 
their  lasses  in  World  War  II,  both  eco- 
nomic and  physical,  or  tliat  liad  surren- 
dered their  ability  to  sovern  and  had  not 
the  time  to  pull  them.^elves  together. 

First  there  was  the  Marshall  plan, 
which  was  a  preat  succe.ss  Tlien.  as  we 
began  to  doctor  the  numerous  ills  of  the 
world  wherever  they  were  found,  we  felt 
that  our  resources  were  unlimited  and 
that  we  could  redesign  and  perfect  gov- 
ernments wherever  they  existed.  We 
eagerly  accepted  the  multiplicity  of  gov- 
ernments, say,  In  Africa:  Any  country, 
no  matter  how  small  or  how  weak  its 
claim  to  sovereignty,  we  were  willing  to 
set  up — and  not  just  to  set  them  up.  but 
to  make  them  our  equal  In  the  United 
Nations.  Then,  whenever  any  great  plan 
came  along  for  world  liealth,  disaster  re- 
lief, the  relief  of  children,  or  many  other 
worthy  cau.ses  we  were  the  flr.'-t  to  pick 
up  the  check  We  not  only  picked  up  the 
check:  we  fouuhl  for  it  and  we  got  It 
really  good  We  find  that,  in  the  UN. 
today,  the  cost  to  this  Government  Is 
not  the  cost  of  being  a  member  in  the 
U  N.  It  Is  the  cost  of  the  fringe  benefits — 


this  check  that  we  pick  up  at  our  insist- 
ence. I  thtak  this  amounts  to  about  six 
times  the  cost  of  our  contributing  mem- 
bership to  the  UJ^.:  and,  unlike  mast 
other  countries,  we  pay  it  and  have  paid 
It.  We  have  done  this  with  the  view  that 
we  were  going  to  better  ourselves 
throughout  the  world  by  showing  our 
altruism,  by  showing  our  capacity  to  ap- 
preciate the  misery  that  existed  all  over 
the  world  and  how  we  were  going  to  do 
away  with  it.  Well,  we  found  that  we 
could  not  do  away  with  misery.  We  found 
that  many  of  the  instances  were  not 
something  we  could  overcome  by  pouring 
money  in,  but  we  foimd  that  it  was  a 
result  of  the  failure  of  the  people  them- 
selves to  want  to  change  their  type  of 
government.  We  did  pour  in  money, 
however,  and  we  felt  that  by  doing  this 
we  would  make  friends  of  these  people 
and  that  we  would  obligate  them  to  du- 
plicate in  some  way  the  democracy  that 
we  have  enjoyed  in  this  country. 

Again,  we  foimd  that  this  did  not  fol- 
low. Democracy  exists  in  very  few  of 
these  countries.  Democracy,  as  we  know 
It,  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  West- 
ern nation.s — those  referred  to  as  the 
Western  nations.  And  even  of  these,  when 
it  came  to  the  test  in  the  U.N,,  we  fotmd 
that  almost  every  one  of  them  turned 
against  us,  not  in  our  desire  to  keep 
mainland  China  out  but,  rather,  our  de- 
sire to  give  representation  to  a  countrj' — 
Taiwan — that  has  most  democracy,  even 
though  we  wotild  not  consider  it  as  satis- 
factory to  us,  than  practically  all  the 
cotmtries  that  voted  against  it.  The  most 
embarrassing  and  the  most  humiliating 
part  of  it — it  was  an  embarrassing  and 
himiiliating  experience — was  the  fact 
that  they  would  not  even  give  it  the 
status  of  an  important  question. 

In  other  words,  at  any  time  a  majority 
dislikes  one  of  the  collection  of  nations 
in  tlie  U.N.,  they  ceui,  by  a  majority, 
expel  it.  I  can  foresee  instances  in  w  hich 
perhaps  the  coimtries  of  Africa  and  the 
countries  of  South  America  could  get 
their  heads  together  and  .say,  "Look,  go 
along  with  us  or  we'll  vote  you  out."  It 
is  not  likely,  because  no  other  coimtry 
has  the  money  or  the  Inclination  to  pour 
into  it.  But  do  you  not  see  how  it  opens 
the  door  for  continued  and  wholesale 
blackmail  by  saying,  "Nothing  is  an  im- 
portant question  that  we  say  is  not  an 
important  question"?  So  there  is  no  two- 
thirds  vote;  there  is  a  simple  majority 
vote. 

Of  the  countries  that  voted  In  that 
rollcall — or  did  not  vote,  by  abstaining — 
42  get  some  kind  of  relief  from  the  bill  we 
are  considering  today.  Of  the  coimtries 
which  abstained.  12  get  some  kind  of 
funds  from  this  bill.  In  other  words.  54 
of  the  countries  in  the  United  Nations 
receive  some  benefits  under  this  bill 

I  cannot  help  believe  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  put  this  matter  off  lor  a  reason- 
able time.  As  I  have  said  to  those  who 
have  inquired  on  the  floor,  if  Senators 
want  Instructions  to  bring  it  back  in  a 
week  or  2  weeks,  I  have  no  objection,  if 
offered  as  a  separate  ainendiiient  and  so 
considered  But  I  think  lliat  lo  proceed  at 
this  time  is  to  Invite  an  avalanche  of 
speeches  wlilch  are  now  being  written 
someplace  and  wliich  will  be  brought  In 


and  delivered  with  great  heat,  probably 
starting  tomorrow.  Unless  this  bill  is  sent 
back  to  the  committee,  we  are  going  to 
regret  the  heat  of  the  debate. 

All  the  world  have  their  eyes  on  the 
Senate  today,  to  see  what  our  reaction  is 
to  the  outrage,  as  some  have  called  it,  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  if  we  did  this.  I 
also  feel  that  it  would  permit  the  sever- 
ity of  thLs  debate  in  the  UN.  to  smk  m 
across  the  worlo. 

If  Senators  witnessed  on  television  last 
night  the  affair  in  the  U.N..  they  saw  a 
lynching  party,  with  the  shouting  and 
the  dancing,  the  slapping  of  each  other 
on  the  back,  the  heaping  of  abu.se  upon 
this  country,  one  nation  after  nation 
taking  the  stand  and  telling  what  great 
exploiters  of  the  world  we  were — colo- 
nialism and  imperialism  It  was  a  regtilar 
lynching  party. 

Then,  when  they  won,  they  did  not 
take  it  in  good  grace  but.  rather,  agam 
took  the  rostrum  to  teU  how  they  had 
clobbered  the  United  States.  I  am  sure 
they  are  going  back  to  their  countries 
now  revelmg  m  the  fact  that  tliey  have 
clobbered  the  United  States. 

Thase  of  us  who  feel  that,  however  ill- 
advised  our  actions  have  been  in  tlie 
world,  we  nevertheles-s  have  been  altru- 
istic and  have  been  well  intenlioned, 
were  greatly  disappointed  to  find  thai  the 
ixople  to  whom  we  have  given  most  have 
turned  against  us.  not  just  in  the  vote 
but  also  m  tlieir  actions,  in  the  way  they 
voted,  and  the  emotionalism  to  which 
they  succumbed  It  was  not  a  great  dehb- 
erative  body  tt  looked  more  like  a  slate 
legislature  on  adjournment  night.  This  is 
not  the  degree  of  propriety  that  we  ex- 
pect from  a  great  as-semoly  of  nations. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  motion  I 
offer  is  well  put.  is  well  considered  Time 
is  not  of  e.ssencc  in  this  matter.  I  think 
we  should  have  a  reaction  from  our  Presi- 
dent I  think  we  should  give  him  time 
to  make  his  statement,  and  he  will.  I 
think  we  should  hear  from  our  Amba.";- 
sador  to  the  United  Nations,  who  all 
agree  did  a  great  job.  He  did  everyUiing 
he  could  to  pull  things  together.  He  spoke 
this  mommg,  as  some  of  us  saw.  of  the 
bad  faith  thai  was  exhibited  to  him  by 
direct  staiem(-ni.s  of  people  who  said  one 
thing  and  did  another. 

Therefore.  1  am  not  going  to  worry  this 
question.  I  put  it  to  tlie  Senate,  and  I 
hoi^e  that  it  will  be  accepted  as  I  have 
put  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  lor  a  question? 
Mr.  SAXBE,  I  yield 
Mr.  ELLENDER,  What  would  the  Sen- 
ator expect  the  ?~oreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  do  m  respect  to  whal  look  place 
In  New  York  la^t  night  and  tlus  mormng 
m  dealing  with  Formosa? 

Mr,  SAXBE.  I  know  many  things  that 
I  hope  will  not  happen,  and  one  is  that 
I  hope  we  will  not  say  that  we  are  going 
to  take  our  football  and  go  home  I  tlunk 
that  is  one  of  the  dangei-s  we  face  to- 
day— the  emotionalism  of  a  response,  to 
sa.v,  ■Well,  we  got  licked.  Therefore,  we 
don  t  want  to  play  aiiymoif  I  do  not 
want  that 

Mr,  ELLENDER  I  Uioutht  the  Sena- 
tor stated  that  tlie  reat-on  why  he  wanted 
to  recomnul  the  bill  was  to  prevent  emo- 


tional debate.  Does  he  believe  tliat  if  we 
send  this  bill  back  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  that  it  is  gomg  to  stop 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the 
i.ssue  in  wliich  we  were  mvolved  in  New 
York^ 

Mr.  SAXBE.  In  reply  to  the  Senator's 
question,  I  think  it  will  delay  debate  for  a 
few  days.  It  will  give  us  the  time  to  cool 
o£f  a  little.  It  will  give  us  the  time  to  be 
more  objective  when  the  bill  is 
considered. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  since  this  is  a  foreign  aid  bill, 
we  should  deal  with  that  subject  more  or 
less  exclusively?  That  is  the  way  the  For- 
eign Aid  bill  has  t)een  handled  in  the 
past.  I  express  the  hope  the  Senator's 
motion  will  not  t>e  agreed  to. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  are  trying 
to  adjourn  sine  die  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
one  of  the  mam  stumbling  blocks  is  the 
foreign  aid  bill  and  the  authorization  for 
it.  I  express  the  hope  that  we  can  go 
along  with  at  least  the  money  part  of  the 
bill  so  that  tlie  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee can  report  back  to  the  Senate  and 
pass  aU  the  appropriation  bills  As  the 
Senator  knows  we  liave  four  more  appro- 
priation bills  left  and  one  of  Uiem  is  the 
foreign  aid  bill  Without  authorizations, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  be  stymied  and  will  not  be  able  to 
move  forward  unless  tlie  pending  bill  is 
passed  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
Senator  fixjm  Louisiana  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous job  in  ti-ying  to  keep  up  to  date 
with  appropriation  bills  We  are  in  bet- 
ter shape  than  we  have  been  for  some 
time.  I  am  also  well  aware  that  he  is  em- 
barrassed in  this  effort  by  delays  m  some 
authorization  bills.  But,  I  tlunk.  in  this 
particular  instance,  a  few  days  delay,  as 
we  proceed  with  something  else  m  the 
meantime,  would  not  deprive  the  Sena- 
tor from  being  able  to  complete  the  job 
he  wants  t^  do  witlun  tlie  ume  he  has 
e.'-tablished 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oluo  yield  there? 

Mr,  SAXBE  I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  very  little  business  on 
the  calendar  to  take  up  and  that  if  this 
bill  is  returned  to  the  commitLee  even  for 
a  week,  it  will  mean  we  will  not  get  it  lor 
several  days  and  that  will  not  make  us 
look  very  good  If  the  Senate  desires  to 
adjourn  sine  die  between  the  middle  of 
next  month  and  the  first  of  December  at 
the  latest,  the  effeti  of  .'-ending  this  bill 
back  to  comir.ittee  would  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  meet  that  dale  It  will  be 
hard  enough  lo  make  that  ad.iournment 
period  if  we  can  make  it  and  th.e  joint 
leadership  has  always  recot^iuzed  that. 
Therefore.  I  hope  it  would  nut  be  on  the 
basis  of  beiiVii  emotional  that  we  would 
return  this  bill  to  committee-  We  ai-e  all 
grown  men  and  women.  Certainly  we  can 
weigh  and  cakul<*ie  and  assess  and  do 
things  as  mature  people  I  would  there- 
fore hot>e  regardless  of  our  feelings — and 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not  intend 
to  vote  for  the  bill  anyway,  but  that  is 
nothing  new  with  me — thai  we  could  get 
on  with  the  bill:  because  il  we  do  not.  we 
will  have  an  interi-egnum  because  thei* 
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are  two  bills  on  the  calendar  that  are  I  support  the  President's  policy,  and  I  we  have  been  RivinR  larse  sums.  Many 

available  for  consideniUon.  and  neither  hope    that    Uie    Chmese    And    a    way    to  of  these  countries  will  get  addiUonal  aid 

of  the  Senators   rnsi5t   interested   wunts  accommodate  some  kind  of  system,  such  under  the  pending  bill. 

them  brought  up   I  think  it  is  atxiut  time  a.s    the    Ravslans    have    w.lh    regard    to  I  think  their  action  shows  a  sen.se  of 

the  Senate  staved  sn  se.v-ion  and  fared  up  the  Ukrfane  and  Byelorusaia.  But  that  is  mgratitude    I  .supiKxse  they  do  not  Lhink 

to  Its  respon.>-ibilities  on  a  daily  ba.^i.';  and  another  que.stion  so.    1    a.sk    unanimous    con.sent    to    have 

not    slough    off    Its     re.spon.sibi!ities    on  I  do  not  think  wp  should  consider  that  printed    m    the    Ritord    a    list    that   has 

measures  because  of  emotionalism  this  Is  a  detugratlon  by  ali  the.se  people  been  compiled  by  the  stall  and  the  vote 

Mr.  S.'VXBK    In  answer  to  the  major-  ag:ainst  the  United  States    I  think  tliat  \.^s\.  niKht  in  the  U  N 

ity   leader's   statement— and    I    apprpci-  the  Senatcir  mLsconstrues  tlie  action  There  ix»inc  no  objection,  the  list  and 

ate  his  forthrlghtne.s.s — that  t"?  the  choice  This     matter     has     been     before     the  who  voted  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

we  are  going  to  make,   to  send  Uie  bill  United  Nations  for  a  long  time    Many  of  i^e  Record,  as  follows: 

back  to  committee,  or  to  defeat  it:  be-  our  people   have   recognized   that   it  Is  ^^^  recipients  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  M- 

cause  I  am  with  Ihp  Senator,  I  do  not  in-  an    anachronism    to    .say    that    Chiang  banian  resolution  and  the  amount  pro- 

tend   to   vote   for   the   bUl  at   the  present  Kai-.shek    repre.seiited    tlie    whole    nation  posed    (all   types)    for  each   m   fiscal  year 

time  and  I  beUeve  there  are  many  others  of  China,  tht-  whole  ball  of  wax.  He  ob-  1972 

who  feel  exactly  the  same  way.  viously  was  not  represontative  of  it.  That  [in  miuions] 

Send  the  bill  back  and  let  it  soak  a  is  a  Iohk  .story,  but  to  .say  that  we  were      1    Afghanistan 111.8 

week    and    thf^n    have    a    more   objective  clobbe-red    leaves    the    implication    that        2    Botswana 1.6 

vote    becaasp  if  we  vote  on  this  In  the  there  is  a  feeling  of  distaste  and  di.sre-        3    Burma   .6 

next  2  0'  3  davs   it  will  be  defeated.  spectandso  on  again.st  the  United  States.       *   Burundi .  1 

Mr  M.'VNSFIFI.D  If  the  Senator  from  I  do  not  interpret  it  that  way  at  ali.               ^  cei'ion^*"'  ""       2V  * 

Ohio  will  v;c!d  right  there,  I  do  not  in-  I  think  there  Is  a  way  in  which,  after       7Chiie               "        i4i 

tend  to  vote  for  'his  bill  under  any  cir-  many  years,  mistakes  of  judgment  catch  g    Ecuador                                         ""         25  S 

cumstances  .My  vote  agamst  it  has  noth-  up  with  us,  as  has  happened  in  this  case       9   Equatoriaa  oulaea. — 

ing  to  do  with  the  vote  In  the  United  Na-  over   the   (luestion    of    who   is   the   real,      10,  Eihiopu 31.8 

Uons  last  night  practira.    representative  of  the  Chinese     li,  Ghana   36.9 

Mr   S.A.XBE   Mr  President,  I  yield  the  people     Hi.story.    the    Pentagon    Papers,      12    Ouiiiea 7.7 

«        ■  and  recent  information,  all  come  out  in      '3    uuyana   5  8 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair,  support  of  what  has  happened.  Others     J*   J^dl^'' .,g^ 

The     PRESmiNG     OPnCFR     <Mr.  have    not    turned    against    us    in    that     j^   ^^^              " — -         ^  ^ 

VVeicker>    The  Chair  has  previously  rec-  sense — no  more  than  the  way  in  which     ,7    j^aq .1 

ognized  the  distinguished  Senator  from  wc;  used  to  like  U3  tweak  the  lions  tail  of     la    Israel    >  66.  i 

Pennsvlvania  'Mr  ScottV  Great  Britain,  when  Great  Britain  was  a     19,  Kenya 4,3 

Mr  "  FULBRIGHT     Mr     President,    I  powerful  country,  or  when  the  mayor  of     20,  Lao«    1780 

want' to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  Chicago   took   such   delight,   every    time     21,  Malaysia   11,0 

from  Ohio  tliere   was   an   election,    in   condemning     ^■^   ''^^'i    1* 

Mr    SCOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  King  George    We  remember  he  said  he     ^    Mertco""*'    ] 

the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  ask  a  ques-  was  going  U)  hit  him  in  the  snooty  That  35   Morocco":::::::::::::::::::::      >  45:  l 

tion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  did  not  mean  that  the  people  of  Chicago     26   Nepal 4,3 

Mr    FTT^RIGHT    I  want  to  ask  the  or  the  United  States  had  no  respect  for     07   Nigeria 34  3 

Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  is  he  going  England  or  that  the  people  of  the  world     28   Pakistan 225, 6 

to  talk  about  something  else?  did  not  Or.  if  vou  want  to  use  the  Presi-     29.  Peru    .          34. 3 

Mr.  SCOTT  No;  on  this  subject.  dents  analogy- when  Uie  Redskins  beat       0,  Portugal 6,0 

„  ■  ZZ„  „oTr-ti-T'    xx,.    i>v«siHPT.f    for  the  Cowbovs^— they  were  supposed  to  be     3 1,  Rwanda .3 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  ^^r_ President^  for  ^^^  ^^  dehghted     H  ^^'«^\ -          3, 1 

the    record,    on    the    question    of    expul-  _,h«.n  thP  Rpdskms  knorkpd  them  rtown  a      33    sierra  Leone. 2,2 

sion  Taiwan  cannot  be  expelled  by  a  ma-  when  the  Red.skins  knocked  tnem  down  a     3^   Singapore 9,  4 

jority.  ArUcle  18  of  the  UN,  Charter  re-  '^f  "T  ^*'°.  ^  „         .,  ,                          «           35.  Somalia  .6 

quires  two-thirds  vote  for  expulsion.  The  .  I  do  not  beUeve  it  is  a  serious  reflec-     36.  Southern   Yemen - 

mTr<:tion  iiLst  nieht  was  not  one  of  ex-  t,ion  upon  the  integrity  of  the  position     37,  Sudan .1 

Son  bifias  ^tJiTe^erence  to  creden-  of  the  United  Stales   On  the  contrary,  I     38,  Syria .  1 

fiSl^  S   wL   r^^eSn^China,   We  think  this  is  together  with  the  President's     ^9   ^an^"^'' 7.8 

must  not  get  too  emotional  about  this,  move  to  go  to  Peking  and  Uy  go  to  Mos-     ^o    ^8^  --j^--^-- -J 

The  question  of  who  represents  China  is  cow,  the  beginnm^  of  a  change  in  po  -  \l   ^,^1^,1  __,T  "////"//.::"      •  32!  7 

largely  our  responsibility,  going  back  to  ley— I  certainly  hope  so   and  I  certa  n ly     43   Turkey 243.6 

the  1940-s  and  what  we  did  in  the  late  approve  of  it— of  tryinfi  to  net  back  into     ^^    Uganda 6.3 

1940's  under  President  Truman  and  Mr.  »  normal   relation.ship   with   Uie  rest  of     45,  Yemen .7 

Aeheson  ^^^   world.    Up   to   no.v    it    has   been   di-     46.  Zambia .1 

As  usual.  I  think  that  mistakes  finally  verted,  I  believe^  because  of  some  fun-                                                          

catch  up  with  us.  But  I  want  to  set  the  da^^"i^     mLstakes   gomg    back    to   the               Total  1.494.7 

,r^t^  t+^of.rv,t   H«.r»    that   thP  nuestlon  late  1940  s  and  the  Truman  adimnlstra-  ,  _           .  ,     ,   ..      ,      .-.,... 

record  stralgnt   nere,  mat   ine  question                            ci„„^v,^ „_  „^_i„4.  '  Does  not  include  classified  data. 

«f  «-^rM,icinn   Ant><i  rpoiilre  ft   two-thirds  tion  and  then  the  El.senhower  adminis- 

Of  expulsion   does   require   a   two  tniros  Aid  recipients  icho  abstained  on  the  Albanian 

question;  it  was  purely  one  of  credentials  fended    When   the  United  Nations  was  ^    mimonal 

and  who   is   the   real   representative   of  first  formed,  it  had  53  men:bers    It  was  A„^„t,^     [In  miiuonai 

China.  «*id  at  tinat  time  that  we  «.ntrr,iied  40  ^  *^^^^^|^ :::::::::::::::::::::   Vil  I 

It    is    very    interesting     that    neither  votes,  and  that  it  wa.s  a  U».  of  ours  ./Vny-       ^   cyprua .3 

Chiang  Kai-shek  nor  Mao  Tse-tung  ever  thing  we  wanu>d  we  pot  through  exrei  t       ,    oreec.    117,8 

have  announced  that  there  are  two  coun-  when  the  vetxa  wa.s  u-sed    If  it  had  not       5    mdoneeia 267,0 

tries    Chiang  Kai-shek  has  alwovs  said  »>««»  for  the  veu^.  we  could  have  run  it       «   Jamaica  14, 1 

there   is   only   one  China   and   that  he  In   any   way    we   wanted     The   Senator      7   jurdan  '33,8 

represents  it.  Of  course  Mao  Tse-tung  knows  what  I  mean    However,  now  tiiat       8   ^eb»non    3,6 

says  the  same  thing,  that  he  represent*  it  has  about  127  members,  no  one  runs     ^^_^  ]1^^^ 29  6 

China.  the  U  N  .  as  wa.s  demonstrated  last  night      ;  _    apam       80:  6 

We  have  always  said  it  is  one  country.  We  do  not  and  neither  do  the  Russians     ,3   Thailand":::::::::::::: 139  4 

too    We  have  always  supported  Chiang  nor  any  other  country.  It  Is  a  blK.  un-                                                             

Kai-shek   on   the   Idea   of   one   countrv  wieldy  body,  .^.^^^                                              818. 6 

not  two    and  we  have  alwavs  .said  that  I  do  not  think  what  happened  should                          == 

ChlanK  Kai-shek  represented  China    S.)  be  hfld  against  the  United  Nations  as  an  t  and  n                  a  308  1 

I  tliuik  that  the  Senator  madvertentiy  m.stitut.on    It  was  the  ihd;v.dual  mem-               urana  wiai  1  mu  xi . 

overstated  the  case.  bers  who  voted  against  us.  many  of  whom  '  Doea  not  include  clarified  data. 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  26,  1971] 

U.N.    ROLXCALLS    ON    CHINA 

UKrrBD  Nations.  N.Y.,  October  28. — Follow- 
ing are  two  roU-call  votes  taken  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  tonight  on  seating  Comm  inist 
China  and  expelling  Nationalist  China: 

ON    TWO-THiaOS    REQUIREMENT 

Resolution  declaring  the  expulsion  of  Na- 
tlonaUst  China  an  "importam.  nuktter"  and 
thus  requiring  a  two-tbirdB  vote  rather  than 
a  simple  majority  lor  passage. 
tn  favor — 55 

Argentina.  AustraUa,  Bahrain,  Barbados, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Cambodia,  Cent,  Afr,  Repub- 
lic. Chad,  China,  Colombia,  Congo  (Kli\sh,). 
Coeta  Rica,  Dahomey,  Dominican  Republic, 
El   Salvador,   FIJI,   Gabon.   Gambia. 

Ghana.  Greece.  Guatemala.  Haiti.  Hon- 
duras, Indonesia,  Israel,  Ivory  Coast,  Ja- 
maica. Japan.  Jord.in.  Lebanon,  Lesotho. 

Liberia.  Luxembourg.  Madagascar,  Malawi. 
Mauritius,  Mexico, 

New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Niger,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Philippines,  Portugal,  Rwanda. 
Saudi  Aral  la,  siiDuth  Africa,  Spain,  Swazi- 
land, Thailand,  United  States,  Upper  Volta, 
Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Opposed — 59 

Afghanistan,  Albania,  Algeria,  Bhulan, 
Britain,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Burundi,  Byelo- 
russia, Cameroon,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile, 
Congo  (Brazza),  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
r.iart:.  Ecuuf'or,  Egypt,  Equatorial  Guinea. 

Ethiopia,  Finland,  France.  Guinea,  Guy- 
ana, Hungary,  Iceland.  India,  Iraq.  Ire- 
land, Kenya,  Kuwait,  Libya,  Malaysia,  Mail, 
Mauritania,  Mongolia,   Nepal.   Nigeria. 

Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru.  Poland.  Rumania, 
Sierra  Leone,  Singapore,  Somalia,  So.  Yem- 
en, Soviet  Union,  Sudan,  Sweden.  Syria.  Tan- 
zania, Trlnldad/Tobagr  Uganda,  Ukraine, 
Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Zambia. 

Abstentions — 15 
Austria,  Belgium,  Botswana,  Cyprus,  Iran. 
Italy,    Laos.    Malta.    Morocco.    Netherlands. 
Qatar,  Senegal,  Togo,  Tunisia,  Turkey. 

Absent 
Maldives,  Oman. 

ON    SEATING    PEKING 

Resolution  to  seat  Communist  China  and 
expel  Nationalist  China. 

tn  favor— 76 

Afghanistan,  Albania,  Algeria,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Bhutan,  Botswana,  Bulgaria, 
Burma,  Burundi.  Byelorussia,  Cameroon. 
Canada.  Ceylon.  Chile.  Cuba.  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Eq.  Guinea. 
Ethiopia.  Finland,  France,  Ghana,  Guinea. 

Guyana,  Hviiigary,  Iceland.  India.  Iran. 
Iraq,  Ireland.  Ii^rael,  Italy,  Kenya,  Kuwait, 
Laos,  Libya,  Malaysia,  Mall.  Mauritania,  Mex- 
ico, Mongolia,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Netherlands, 
Nigeria,  Norway,  Palclstan,  Congo  (Brazza), 
Peru, 

F»olBnd.  Portugal,  Rumania.  Rwanda.  Sene- 
gal, Sierra  Leone,  Slngapwre,  Somalia,  South- 
em  Yemen,  Soviet  Union,  Sudan,  Sweden. 
Syria,  Tanzania,  Togo,  Trlnldad-Tobago,  Tu- 
lUsla,  Turlcey,  Uganda.  Ukraine.  Britain. 
Yemen,   Yugoslavia,   Zambia. 

Opposed — 35 

AustraUa.  Bolivia.  Brazil.  Cambodia,  Cent. 
Afr.  Republic.  Congo  (Kinsh,),  Costa  Rica. 
Dahomey,  DonUnlcan  Rep,,  El  Salvador, 
GalxDn. 

Oambia,  Ouatcmala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Ivory  Coast,  Japan,  Lesotho,  Liberia,  Mada- 
gascar, Malawi,  Malta.  New  Zealand. 

NIcarapMR  Nl?pr  Paraguay.  Philippines, 
Saudi  Arabia  Sf  nth  .Afrlra,  Swaziland,  United 
States,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Ahstentinn^  — 17 

Argentina,  Bahrain,  Barbados,  Colombia, 
Cyprus,  FIJI,  Greere  Indonesia,  Jamaica, 
JorcJan,  Lebanon,  L  ixemtKiurg,  M«urltlu«, 
Panama,  Qatar,  SpaUi.  1  l.u^iand. 


Absent — 3 

China.  Mald!\  es,  Oman 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
take  issue  with  the  Senator  who  says  this 
is  a  great  rebuff  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  our  re- 
turning to  a  more  powerful  relationship 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  I 
support  the  President  and  liis  overtures 
to  the  People's  Repubhc  of  China,  and 
my  guess  is  that  this  action  will  make  it 
easier  for  the  Pre.-^idcnt  to  do  whatever 
he  can  when  he  goes  to  Peking  than  it 
would  be  otherwise. 

I  ask  the  Senate  not  to  turn  its  back 
on  the  committee  There  is  a  lot  in  the 
bill  that  I  would  like  to  see  cut  I  did 
vote  in  the  committee  to  cut  back  on 
many  of  the  authorizations  in  the  bill 
I  think  they  are  t-oo  large.  The  com- 
mittee worked  hard  on  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  bill  cut,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  make  substantial  cuts  in  it, 
I  did  all  I  could  in  the  committee  to 
cut  It,  but  the  committee  thought  other- 
wise. 

I  do  not  see  any  point  in  sending  the 
bill  back  to  the  committee,  I  do  not  see 
any  substantial  change  that  could  be 
made  there.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a 
change,  it  has  got  to  be  made  by  the 
Senate, 

The  decisive  votes  in  the  committee 
on  the  amounts  contained  in  the  bill 
were  9  to  7.  That  is  the  way  it  was.  That 
is  the  way  the  majority  voted  in  the 
committee,  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  take  some  of  these  things  into 
consideration, 

I  flunk  It  is  quite  pro!>er  to  look  at  the 
various  countries  who  voted  against  us 
and  say,  "Ix)ok  at  country  X,  We  have 
been  giving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  that  coimtry  and  they  do  not  have 
the  gratitude  to  support  us  in  our  px)si- 
tion."  I  am  sympathetic  with  that  How- 
ever. I  do  not  say  that  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  abandoned  The  United 
Nations  did  not  vote.  The  members  voted. 
And  46  of  them,  as  the  Senator  point-; 
out.  are  recipients  of  various  amounts 
of  aid  I  hope  that  we  will  r.ot  rfcommit 
the  bill, 

Mr  SAXBE,  Mr,  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
Senator  when  he  is  talking  about  a  re- 
turn to  rea.son  by  recopnizinp  mainland 
China.  I  think  that  in  this  case  we  have 
been  living  in  tlie  daik.  And  I  think  we 
all  recognize  that  Taiwan  is  a  country 
with  14  million  people  living  on  an  island 
off  mainland  China  wnth  approximately 
2  million  people  running  tlie  island  and 
that  the  people  in  mainland  China  are 
repre.'iented  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  that  they  should  be  rep.'-e- 
-sented  m  the  UN, 

There  wa.';  not  an  escape  hatch  there 
for  mainland  China  to  continue  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Taiwanese  Govern- 
ment Our  Amba.-^sador  was  concerned 
that  they  could  vote  on  this  question  of 
the  expulsion  by  refusing  to  accept  the 
parliamentary  de\ice  which,  one  would 
think  would  permi;  Taiwan  t.)  l>e  kicked 
out  of  the  back  door  and  to  run  around 
to  the  front  door  wit;i  tneir  hats  in  their 
hands  and  come  back  in  However,  that 
is  not  going  to  happen  at  the  present 
time  because  of  Uie  attitude  of  mainland 


China  that  this  is  a  subject  province  of 
mainland  China, 

Ijet  me  say  that  wiaat  'Dothers  me  Is 
that  mainland  Chmt,  niigl.t  .say,  "All 
I ight .  here  :s  a  province  m  rebellion  on 
this  island.  It  is  not  the  alTair  of  the 
United  Nations,  This  is  a  provmce  that 
belongs  to  us  The.=;e  are  Chinese  people. 
We  are  the  Government  of  China,  and 
therefore  we  are  gomg  to  take  care  of 
this  unusual  situation  and  we  are  going 
to  give  them  90  days  to  line  up  or  we 
will  blow  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 
That  could  be  the  next  step  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  I  am  just  mentioning  the 
matter,  Taiwan  has  no  recogniuon  in  the 
LTnited  Nations  Tiie  United  Nations  by 
their  action?  have  said.  "This  if  a  part  of 
China,  This  is  their  internal  go'vem- 
ment."  'We  have  neither  the  stomach  nor 
the  capacity  m  tliis  Nation  to  interfere, 
and  I  doubt  if  one  of  the  nations  who 
voted  against  us  uould  help  us  if  we  had. 
So.  we  have  a  situation  where  14  mil- 
lion people  in  a  succe.ssfu;  and  enterpris- 
ing country  with  a  goal  of  democracy — 
and  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  tell  the 
Members  here  as.sembled  that  they  have 
a  pure  democracy  on  Taiwan,  but  I  think 
they  have  a  hope  o'  democ.-acy  and  of 
increasing  that  capacity — are  goms  to 
be  left  as  a  sub.iect  province  of  main- 
land China  1  think  that  if  they  take  the 
stand  they  have  indicated  and  come  to 
the  front  door  with  their  hat;-  m  their 
hands,  they  are  not  going  to  get  in  "We 
have  done  these  people  a  grave  injustice, 
and  we  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  act 
after  our  misfortunes  in  Vietnam  and 
misadventures  elsewhere  and  v^ith  the 
current  attitude  toward  the  military  in 
this  country  and  with  our  .second-rate 
military  which  we  had  allowed  to  decline. 
We  would  be  iwwerless  to  mterv-ene. 

Tills  worries  me  "We  can  talk  about 
this  being  lust  another  event  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations,  that  it  is  like  a  foot- 
ball game  tliat  we  lose  and  we  can  Just 
change  our  clothes  and  go  to  work 

I  do  not  think  it  is  that.  I  think  that 
the  United  Nations  has  suffered  a  death 
blow,  and  I  am  afraid  that  these  are 
self-inflicted  wounds  because  we  have 
allowed  even.-  two-bit  nation  that  comes 
along  to  have  an  equal  vote  "We  have 
put  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  people  in  a 
coimtry  containing  no  more  population 
than  we  have  in  one  of  our  counties  to 
come  in  and  by  their  vote  throw  out  an- 
other country'. 

This  is  a  serious  thing.  The  bill  we 
are  considering  has  to  do  vrith  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  we 
liave  always  moisted  that  this  is  only 
one  country  We  have  never  demed  it. 
We  have  affirmatively  said  so  for  25 
years  We  ha\e  said  that  this  is  a  prov- 
ince of  China  and  a  part  of  China.  The 
Senator  overnight  wants  to  change  our 
approach 

Mr  SAXBE,  That  is  a  thing  we  can  try 
to  work  out. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  ■with  great 
respect  to  my  colleagues,  may  I  implore 
them  to  jjermit  me  to  enter  into  the 
dialog. 

M:  President,  up  until  about  2  o'clock 
today  I  would  have  hojx'd  that  we  could 
find  a  way  for  deferment  of  the  pending 
basiness  for  at  least  a  few  days  or  a  week. 
However,  I  am  advised  not  only  by  tlie 
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majority  leader  that  we  do  not  have 
sufflcient  work  before  us.  but  also  by  the 
administration  which  is  very  much  con- 
cerned that  we  not.  by  postponing  the 
pending  bill,  delay  the  oncoming  tax  leg- 
i.^Iation  or  delay  something  which  means 
a  fjreat  deal  to  this  Nation — the  ratifica- 
Uon  of  the  Otinawa  Treaty 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  and 

1  both  have  the  same  problem  of  getting 
on  with  business.  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  a  few  days'  delay,  a  short  delay, 
would  be  useful  and  prior  to  2  o'clock  to- 
day I  so  expressed  myself.  I  am  very 
much  in  sympathy  with  tlie  points  made 
by  the  distingiiished  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  with  respect  to  the  grass  and  crass 
ingratitude  of  a  number  of  nations  to 
liave  chosen  this  opportunity  to  deliver 
a  kick  m  the  panUs  to  the  United  States, 
which  Is,  I  am  afraid,  the  major  sport 
prevailing  on  the  UN  playing  field.  We 
seem  to  be  the  ffx)lbal!;  they  seem  to  be 
the  team.  I  regret  thl.s  and  deplore  it  very 
much  indeed. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  to  a  number  of 
my  colleagues,  I  wish  it  were  po.ssible 
that  I  could  seek  to  secure  an  extension 
of  time  but  I  have  stated  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  tells  me  and  what  tiie  ad- 
ministration tells  me  is  the  risk  in  post- 
poning this  legislation.  There  will  be 
8  or  10  amendments  offered  that  I  know 
of.  So  I  would  hope  if  the  motion  to 
recommit  does  not  carry  we  will  have 
some  of  these  amendments  ready  tomor- 
row at  the  latest. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  referring  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee without  a  date  certain  would  not 
serve  the  purpose  we  have  in  mind  be- 
cause all  that  would  be  required  would 
be  for  the  chairman  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  and  report  the  bill  out 
again.  If  it  were  allowed  to  follow  in  the 
committee,  and  the  bill  has  many  good 
provisions,  it  could  not  be  enacted  this 
year. 

So  this  is  a  reversal  of  my  opinion  of 

2  hours  ago,  but  I  have  tried  to  main- 
tain a  reputation  of  candor  here.  Lack- 
ing that  statement,  I  could  well  be  ac- 
cused of  misleading  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  is  because  of  events  that  have 
occurred  since  2  o'clock  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  do  this.  I  believe  we  can  get 
somewhere  with  this  bill.  It  is  going  to 
be  difficult,  especially  in  view  of  the  way 
a  number  of  Senators  feel  with  respect 
to  the  United  Nations.  I  would  like  to 
see  us  enact  the  bill.  I  think  we  can 
work  out  our  problems,  adjustments,  and 
revisions. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  called  attention 
to  a  letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  to 
James  Boswell,  written  in  1775,  in  which 
he  said.  "Life  cannot  subsist  in  society 
but  by  reciprocal  concessions. "  I  hope 
we  win  get  reciprocal  concessions  and 
come  out  with  a  reasonably  good  bill. 

Therefore,  as  much  as  I  regret  it,  I 
would  have  to  be  against  the  motion  to 
recommit  which  is  without  a  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  is  not  a  perfect  bill  by  any 
means  There  are  several  provisions  in  it 
I  strenuously  object  to  and  which  I  will 
try  to  correct  as  far  as  lies  within  my 
small  power  to  do  so  But  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  at  all  to  be  gained  by  re- 


committing this  bill  at  this  time  We  have 
worked  on  It  since  early  Itist  summer. 
We  finally  got  the  bill  out  because  some 
of  us  voted  for  it  even  though  It  con- 
tained provisions  we  did  not  like.  But 
let  us  not  be  afraid  to  face  the  music 
now  If  wc  have  amendments  to  offer, 
offer  them  and  vote  them  up  or  down. 
If  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  and  of- 
fering of  amendments  we  do  not  favor 
the  bill,  vote  against  It.  If  we  think  there 
is  a  chance  to  reach  some  arrangement 
with  the  House  and  come  out  with  a 
fairly  respectable  bill,  we  can  vote  for  it. 

I  think  the  Unitt^d  Nations  did  a  ter- 
rible wrong  yesterday  in  voting  to  turn 
a  small  country,  and  not  too  small  a 
country,  over  to  a  big  countrj-. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  country  of 
Taiwan  .'liould  be  called  Formosa.  It  is 
inhabited  by  Formosans.  12  million  of 
them  and  possibly  3  niillion  Chinese. 
What  rlglit  liave  the  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  others  who  voted  against 
it  yesterday  to  .say  that  this  small  coun- 
tiT  of  .some  15  million  people — and  some 
member  countries  of  the  United  Nations 
do  not  even  have  50.000  people — can  be 
given  to  the  big  country  of  China  ob- 
viously to  get  even  with  the  United 
states.  That  is  the  way  it  looks  from 
the  vote  of  yesterday. 

If  this  Is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  small 
nations  of  the  world,  if  they  are  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  being  pawns  to 
make  deals  with  tlUs  country  or  that 
country,  then  we  are  a  long  way  from 
a  self-governing  world  at  this  time. 

I  was  delighted  to  sec  that  most  of  the 
important  countries  of  Latin  America, 
with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  voted 
against  the  proposal  to  pawn  Formosa. 
I  think  that  shows  us  plainly  where  per- 
haps we  should  be  more  considerate  and 
understanding  than  we  have  been  up  to 
this  time. 

By  slapping  down  this  bill  or  sending  it 
to  committee  for  weeks  or  months,  and 
Lord  knows  how  much  longer,  we  will  be 
doing  more  harm  to  small  countries  and 
friendly  countries  of  the  world  than  we 
would  be  doing  good  for  ourselves  or  any- 
one else. 

I  know  the  United  States  must  pro- 
tect its  economy,  and  other  nations  have 
been  peeved  because  we  have  tried  to 
protect  our  economy  that  has  slipped 
away  from  us  to  the  point  where  it  has 
put  us  in  serious  trouble. 

Those  countries  that  we  have  con- 
sidered friendly,  to  which  we  have  sent 
millions  of  our  own  sons  to  defend  and 
fight  for  them  in  two  major  wars  ought 
not  to  be  very  proud  of  what  they  have 
done.  I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  although 
the  governments  of  these  coimtries  hoped 
to  embarrass  us  by  their  action,  the  peo- 
ple of  those  countries  will  regret  the  ac- 
tions they  have  taken. 

I  say  let  us  get  on  with  the  blU ;  let  us 
use  our  best  collective  judgment.  I  know 
that  the  aid  program  is  growing  more 
and  more  unpopular  I  think  under  the 
circumstances  that  the  propo.sal  to  ex- 
tend more  aid  under  multilateral  ar- 
rangements with  other  countries  has  re- 
ceived a  severe  setback  by  the  vote  in 
the  United  Nations  yesterday.  We  will 
have  to  act  more  bilaterally  from  here 
on. 


However.  I  do  say  this  We  have  the 
courage  and  the  good  Judgment  to  face 
this  Issue  now.  Let  us  show  we  have  that 
courage  and  Judgment  and  If  Western 
Europe  means  what  they  .seemed  to  mean 
yesterday,  It  means  they  want  us  to  get 
our  trooixs  out  from  over  there  Keeping 
nearly  300.000  troops  in  Europe  has  been 
costing  as  billions  of  dollars  a  year.  Let  us 
get  them  home,  maybe  not  next  week,  but 
as  fast  as  we  ran.  and  let  Western  Eu- 
rope stand  on  its  own  feet. 

I  am  against  the  motion  to  recommit 
this  bill 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
viewing this  Jill  and  considering  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  have 
come  across  somethmg  very  interesting 
which  I  did  not  realize  was  included  in 
this  bill  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  In  view  of  the 
action  taken  yesterday,  whether  or  not 
it  is  wise  to  repeal  the  Formosa  resolu- 
tion, as  proposed  in  section  410  I  under- 
stand this  is  the  sole  authority  the  Presi- 
dent has  at  the  present  time  to  take  any 
action  to  protect  Taiwan 

The  situation  presently  exists,  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  pointed  out,  where 
the  world  community  in  the  United  Na- 
tions feels  that  mainland  China  is  really 
China.  If  the  fears  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  had  expressed  could  possibly  come 
into  play,  it  would  seem  to  me  this  is  not 
the  time  to  be  repealing  the  Formosa 
resolution  right  on  the  heels  of  the  re- 
cent action  by  the  United  Nations. 

I  noted  with  interest  the  remarks  in 
the  report  which  specifically  mentions 
that  the  use  of  armed  forces  in  such  a 
situation — that  is.  a  direct  attack  on  Tai- 
wan— would  require  specific  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

In  New  York,  in  1  day.  the  United 
Nations  took  steps  which  led  to  the  China 
which  I  consider  to  be  the  true  China 
being  expelled.  Yet.  at  tlie  same  time, 
lying  on  my  desk  is  a  bill  with  a  pro- 
posal— that  the  administration  nas  not 
had  a  chance  to  review  since  then.  I  re- 
viewed the  bill  that  passed  the  House  and 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  section  was  not 
incorporated  into  the  House  bill.  Am  I 
correct  that  it  was  not  in  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  it  was  not.  A 
similar  resolution.  Calendar  No.  361;  is 
on  the  calendar,  a  Joint  resolution  by 
Senators  Church  and  Mathias.  It  was 
added  to  this  bill.  The  administration 
was  requested  to  give  its  viewpoint  about 
this  repeal,  and  it  responded  by  saying 
that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Formosa  resolution. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  page  61  of  the  re- 
port, that  the  repeal  of  this  resolution 
does  not  have  any  effect  on  the  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  of  1954,  which  we  do  not 
touch,  and  which,  I  assume,  the  adminis- 
tration would  rely  upon  in  case  of  any 
need. 

I  did  not  imagine  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  object  on  the  ground  that 
before  taking  action  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty,  Congress  should  author- 
ize it.  This  is  one  of  the  thmgs  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  con- 
cerned about  I  certainly  have  been.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  Senator  thinks  would 
be  gained  by  not  repealing  the  resolution. 
This  has  been  imder  consideration  for 
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a  long  time.  As  I  have  said,  the  adminis- 
tration has  no  objection  to  the  repeal  of 

It 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  share  the  cliairmans 
opinion  as  a  general  matter.  However,  in 
terms  of  timing,  has  the  administration 
been  approached  with  regard  to  that  sec- 
tion m  view  of  the  cliange  in  circum- 
slJiiices  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
2  days?  As  I  understand  the  provision, 
before  any  action  could  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect Taiwan,  and  if  this  section  were 
approved.  Congress  would,  in  fact,  have 
to  authorize  It.  If  I  am  Incorrect.  I  would 
appreciate  being  corrected,  as  this  is  a 
.strange  area  for  me. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
a  point.  Perhaps  the  whole  bill  ought  to 
be  examined  in  terms  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  United  Nations,  with  re- 
spect to  who  are  and  who  are  not  our 
friends,  and  in  terms  of  planning  to  be 
the  Santa  Clans  of  the  world  for  another 
25  vears. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  I  am  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  particular  provi-sion  of  the 
bill  to  wlilch  the  Senator  alludes,  I  would 
like  to  explain  tliat  notliing  in  the  re- 
peal of  the  Formosa  resolution  would 
impair  the  formal  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  come  to  the  defense  of 
Taiwan,  as  it  is  set  out  in  the  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Our  only  purpose  in  repealing  the 
Formosa  resolution  is  to  reclaim  the  con- 
stitutional role  of  tlie  Congress.  Tlie 
formal  treaty  is  very  specific.  It  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  It  provides  that,  in 
the  case  of  an  attack  on  Taiwan,  the 
United  States  will  respond  "in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  processes." 
which  we  take  to  mean  the  participation 
of  the  Congress.  In  fulfilling  its  consti- 
tutional role  In  det^-rmining,  under  the 
circumstances,  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  goes  to  war. 

The  Formosa  resolution  was  passed  at 
a  time  when  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
Congress  to  delegate  unrestricted  war- 
making  authority  to  the  President — 
carte  blanche  authority  to  u.se  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  whenever 
and  wherever  he  might  choo.se. 

Last  year,  we  repealed  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  having  had  a  very 
bitter  experience  with  that  particular 
kind  of  imlimlted  delegation  of  congres- 
sional authority;  and  in  this  bill  we  take 
another  step,  repealing  the  Formasa 
resolution,  but  we  do  not  impair  or  un- 
dermine or  weaken  the  formal  obligation 
of  the  United  States  to  Taiwan  as  set 
forth  in  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty.  That 
remains  intact. 

The  intention  of  the  committee,  let 
me  stress,  was  not  directed  against  Tai- 
wan at  all.  but  was  directed  toward  re- 
asserting the  proper  congre.ssional  role 
in  future  decisions  relating  to  war  and 
peace.  I  just  want  to  emphasize  that. 
because  I  think  we  ought  not  to  assume 
that  this  provision  has  been  placed  in 
the  bill  as  an  aspersion  against  Taiwan 
or  against  the  treaty  by  which  we  are 
formally  committed  to  the  defense  of 
Taiwan. 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  appreciate  the  expla- 


nation. I  find  the  explanation  on  page 
61  of  tlie  report  very  interesting  with 
regard  to  the  situation  as  it  exists  now. 
I  share  the  opinions  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  Congress  taking 
action  to  resume  its  constitutional  role 
witli  respect  to  war  powers.  I  think  the 
war  powers  resolution  is  very  clear  in 
that  sense  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port it.  The  statement  in  the  report 
states: 

In  addition,  this  repeal  would  clear  away 
a  legislative  obstacle  to  a  new  China  policy. 

Tliat   statement   was   made,    smd   the 

.section  v\as  inserted  in  the  bill  before 
the  action  of  the  United  Nations.  I  would 
think  that  the  administration  would 
want  an  opportunity  to  consider  it.  We 
are  asked  to  consider  taking  action  on 
this  provision  which  does  not  simply  re- 
peal that  legislation,  but  is  to  be  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  the  adjournment  of  the 
First  Session  of  this  Congress. 

Instead  of  sending  the  bill  back  to  the 
committee — and  I  can  understand  why 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  does  not 
want  tlie  bill  to  be  recommitted — we 
ought  to  have  time  to  consider  amend- 
ments that  are  bound  to  come  forward 
while  this  bill  is  on  the  floor.  I  would  ask 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  if  we  are  going  to 
repeal  the  Formosa  resolution,  why  does 
it  not  become  effective  when  the  bill 
does?  Why  does  It  relate  to  the  last  day 
of  the  first  .ses.sion  of  this  Congress?  We 
previously  provided  an  effective  date  as 
of  the  enactment  of  tlie  act  when  we  re- 
pealed the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
Why  do  we  provide  for  it  to  become  effec- 
tive in  this  case  in  the  future?  Are  we 
.saying  to  mainland  China,  "After  the 
first  of  the  year,  go  to  it.  bo>-s'  ?  I  do  not 
understand  it 

It  is  my  understanding  that  even  with 
a  mutual  defense  treaty,  the  President 
would  have  to  come  to  Congress  to  pro- 
tect Taiwan,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  Under  current  circumstances.  I 
could  not  support  that,  although  I  sup- 
IX)rt  the  return  of  the  war  powers  to 
Congress.  It  seems  to  me  circumstances 
have  changed  considerably  in  the  last  2 
days. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Tlie  Senator,  of  course, 
is  free  to  vote  for  or  against  this  provi- 
sion, but  he  should  not  act  under  any 
misapprehension  as  to  the  reason  why 
the  committee  included  it  in  the  bill.  Its 
purpose  was  to  repeal  another  instance 
where  Congress  had  delegated  to  the 
President  its  own  war  power.  I  think,  if 
the  time  should  come  when  the  United 
States  must  face  up  to  a  war  over  For- 
mosa, that  this  is  a  decision  Congress 
should  make  I  think  the  Constitution 
properly  vested  that  authority  in  Con- 
gress, whether  it  relates  to  Taiwan  or 
any  other  countrj-. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  agree,  but  Congress 
may  not  be  here  on  November  30,  or 
whatever  date  we  adjourn.  We  will  have 
no  way  to  let  the  President  take  action 
in  the  event  of  catastrophe.  It  .seems  to 
me  we  are  walking  off,  and  sajing. 
•  Tliere  it  is;  it  is  the  end  of  the  time  for 
Taiwan." 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr..*»resident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STE\'ENS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  would  like  to  read 
the  executive  branch's  position  on  tins 
issue  It  is  contained  in  the  report  ac- 
companying the  repeal  of  the  Formosa 
resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bulk 
of  tiie  report  be  inserted  in  the  Record, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  will 
however  read  the  pertinent  comments  of 
the  executive  branch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Repe.^l  Formosa  RESoLtJTiON 


COMMrrTEE   ACTION 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  48  was  Introduced 
by  Senator  Church  (for  himself  and  Senator 
Mathias)  on  February  23.  1971.  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  State  for  com- 
ment on  Pebrviary  26.  1971.  The  followine 
Senators  cosponsored  the  resolution:  Mr. 
Inouye.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  McGovem,  Mr. 
Moss!  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr  Hart  Mr  E&gleton. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr  Case.  Mr  Cranston.  Mr.  Steven- 
son, and  Mr  Gravel  Commeiits  on  the  reso- 
lution were  received  from  the  I>epartinent  of 
State  on  May  18    1971. 

On  June  24.  25.  28  and  29  and  July  20 
public  hearings  were  held  by  the  committee 
on  the  resolution  as  well  as  other  legislative 
proposals  dealing  with  U.S.  policy  toward 
China  The  committee  met  In  executive  ses- 
sion on  July  21  and  by  a  voice  vote  ordered 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  48  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate  without  amendment. 

BACKGROrmi 

Following  Its  defeat  In  1949  on  the  main- 
land of  China,  the  Nationalist  CKJvernment, 
led  by  Chiang  Kai-shek,  fled  to  Taiwan  where 
it  established  its  regime  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year.  At  that  time  the  Nationalists  con- 
trolled, in  addition  to  Taiwan  and  the  Pes- 
cadores, a  number  of  small  Islands  Immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  Fuklen  coast.  Those 
Islands  Included  Quemoy,  Matsu,  and  the 
Tachen  group. 

On  January  6.  1950.  President  Ttuman 
stated  that  the  United  States  would  not: 

"Pursue  a  course  which  will  lead  to  In- 
volvement in  the  clvU  conflict  In  China  " 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  reiterated,  in 
more  specific  terms,  that : 

"The  President  says,  we  are  not  going  to 
tise  our  forces  in  connection  with  the  present 
situation  In  Formosa.  We  are  not  going  to  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  Islar.d.  We  are  not  going 
to  get  Involved  militarily  In  any  way  on  the 
Island  of  Formosa.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
responsible  person  In  the  Oiavernment,  no 
military  man  has  ever  believed  that  we 
should  Involve  our  forces  In  the  Island." 

Accordingly,  the  U.S.  policy  was  then  clear 
that  we  would  not  intervene  to  protect  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek   regime. 

Following  the  eruption  of  war  In  Korea, 
however,  the  Umted  States  abruptly  reversed 
its  stance.  On  June  25,  1950,  President  Tru- 
man announced  that  the  occupation  of  Tai- 
wan by  Communist  forces  must  be  prevented. 
He  therefore  ordered  the  intervention  of  the 
7th  Fleet  in  the  Taiwan  Strait,  ostensibly  to 
prevent  an  invasion  of  the  mainland  by  the 
Nationalists  as  well  as  deterring  the  more 
plausible  threat,  a  conquest  of  Taiwan  by 
the  Communists.        "^ 

After  President  Elsenhower  terminated  the 
restrictions  concerning  a  Nationalist  Inva- 
sion of  the  mainland  (popularly  referred  to 
as  the  "unleashing"  of  Chiang  Kai-shek)  In 
February  of  1953.  there  was  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  U  S  military  assistanc«  to  the  Na- 
tionalists The  military  deployments  of  the 
Communists  opposite  Taiwan  attracted  much 
concern,  especially  when,  In  September  1964, 
the  Communist  government  initiated  artil- 
lery flre  on  Quemoy.  Military  activity  arotmd 
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the  offshore  Islands  and  the  Taiwan  Strait  In- 
tonslfled  In  the  succeeding  nnonths  and  the 
U.S.  7th  Fleet  evacuated  the  Nationalist 
troops  from  Ichlang.  one  of  the  Tachen  Is- 
lands. 

The  revival  of  military  hostilities  between 
the  Cooununlsts  and  the  Nationalists  oc- 
curred In  the  context  of  an  emerging  US. 
sponsored  treaty  structure  deslgiied  to  'con- 
tain" China.  Tlie  ANZU3  Pact,  a  security 
treaty  with  Japan,  and  the  mutual  defense 
treaty  with  the  Phlllpplne.s  be<'ttnie  elTectlve 
In  1952.  The  mutual  defense  treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  signed  In  late  1953.  came 
Into  force  In  the  fall  of  1964.  On  September  8. 
1954,  the  SEATO  Treaty  was  signed.  On  De- 
cember 2,  1954.  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  China  was  signed. 

At  the  time  President  Elsenhower  re- 
quested the  authority  provided  by  the  For- 
mosa Resolution,  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  China  had  been  signed 
but  had  not  been  ratified  by  the  Senate.  The 
Formosa  Resolution  waa  designed  to  give  the 
President  free  rein  to  commit  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  assist  the 
Chinese  Nationalists.  The  resolution  typified 
the  Inclination  of  Congress,  at  that  time,  to 
delegate  to  the  President  Its  war  powers.  The 
President's  authority,  under  the  resolution, 
extended  to  "the  securing  and  protection  of 
such  related  positions  and  territories  of  that 
area  no^  In  friendly  hands."  Thus,  he  was 
empowered  to  take  action  In  the  event  of  an 
attack  on  Quemoy  or  Matsu,  so  long  as  he 
Judged  such  an  attack  to  be  preliminary  to 
an  attack  on  Taiwan  Itself. 

The  Formosa  Resolution  did  not  contain  a 
specific  date  by  which  the  President's  au- 
thority would  expire.  It  instead  provided 
that: 

"This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  la  reasonably  assured  by 
International  conditions  created  by  tictlon  of 
the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  and  shall 
so  report  to  the  Congress."  (See  appendix  for 
full  text) 

The  crisis  which  precipitated  passage  of 
the  Formosa  Resolution  has  long  since 
passed.  Since  1964,  artillery  activity  In  the 
area  has  been  limited  to  ritualistic  exchanges 
of  shells  containing  propaganda  leaflets. 
Despite  the  developments  of  the  past  16 
years  and  radically  changed  conditions,  the 
President  has  not  made  the  report  con- 
templated by  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
Formosa  Resolution. 

xxxcimvr  branch  posmon 

However,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  David 
Abshlre  transmitted  executive  branch  com- 
ments on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  48  in  a 
letter  dated  May  18,  1971,  which  is  included 
In  the  appendix  to  this  report.  He  stated 
that: 

"While  we  neither  advocate  nor  oppose 
congressional  action,  we  believe  that  the 
spectflc  crisis  situation  to  which  the  Formosa 
Resolution  was  directed  has  passed.  We 
would  not  look  upon  the  resolution  as  legal 
or  constitutional  authority  for  either  con- 
tingency planning  or  the  actual  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations.  Our  defense  commit- 
ment to  the  Republic  of  China  Is  set  forth 
in  our  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  which  entered 
Into  force  shortly  after  the  Formosa  Resolu- 
tion was  adopted.  Repeal  of  the  resolution 
would  not  aflfect  our  commitment  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  treaty  area  or  our  ability  to 
meet  that  comnvtment." 
puaposx 

Senate  Joint  Reiolutlon  48  would  revoke 
the  power  of  the  President  unilaterally  to 
employ  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores 
and,  In  connection  therewith,  the  otTshore 
Islands  referred  to  In  the  Formi«a  Resolu- 
tion. It  would  not  affect  the  validity  of  the 


Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of  19M  between  the 
United  Slates  and  the  Republic  of  China. 
Under  that  treaty,  however,  any  action  taken 
by  the  United  States  In  the  event  of  an 
armed  attack  directed  against  Taiwan  or  the 
Pescadores  must  be  taken  ":n  accordance 
with  Its  constitutional  processes.  Hence  use 
of  US.  Armed  Forces  In  such  a  situation 
would  require  specific  avithorlzatlnn  by  the 
Congress  Senate  Joint  Resolulloii  48  would 
restore  the  constitutional  balance  of  author- 
ity with  regard  to  the  tise  of  Armed  Forces  in 
this  area. 

In  addition.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  48 
would  clear  away  a  legislative  obstacle  to  a 
new  China  policy  The  Formosa  Resolution 
reflects  a  perception  of  China  at  variance 
with  the  view  of  that  country  and  the  situ- 
ation In  the  Taiwan  Strait  wiilch  has  pre- 
vailed for  so  many  years.  Senat*  Joint  Reso- 
lution 48  would  constitute  a  timely  recog- 
nition of  the  changed  conditions  in  this 
region.  It  Is  also  consistent  with  the  admin- 
istration's objective  of  normalizing  relations 
with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  which 
was  fully  endorsed  by  the  Senate  by  the  adop- 
tion of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  38. 

Appendix 
rormcsa  resolution 
A  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President 
to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  protecting  the  security  of  For- 
mosa, the  Pescadores  and  relat«d  positions 
and  territories  of  that  area 

Whereas  the  primary  purpose  of  the  United 
States,  In  its  relations  with  all  other  nations. 
Is  to  develop  and  sustain  a  Just  and  enduring 
peace  for  all:  and 

Whereas  certain  territories  In  the  West 
Pacific  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic 
of  China  are  now  under  armed  attack,  and 
threats  and  declarations  have  been  and  are 
being  made  by  the  Chinese  Communists  that 
such  armed  attack  Is  In  aid  of  and  in  prepa- 
ration for  armed  attack  on  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores. 

Whereas  such  armed  attack  If  continued 
would  gravely  endanger  the  pence  and  secu- 
rity of  the  West  Pacific  Area  and  particularly 
of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores;  and 

Whereas  the  secure  possession  by  friendly 
governments  of  the  Western  Pacific  Island 
chain,  of  which  Formosa  Is  a  part.  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  all  friendly  nations  In  or  bordering  upon 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  January  6.  1955.  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  a 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  China, 
which  recognizee  that  an  armed  attack  in 
the  West  Pacific  area  directed  against  terri- 
tories, therein  described.  In  the  region  of 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  parties 
to  the  treaty:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  and  he  hereby  Is  au- 
thorized to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  securing  and  protecting 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  against  armed 
attack,  this  authority  to  Include  the  securing 
and  protection  of  such  related  positions  and 
territories  of  that  area  now  In  friendly  hands 
and  the  taking  of  such  other  measures  as  he 
Judges  to  be  required  or  appropriate  In  as- 
suring the  defense  of  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores 

This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  assured  by 
international  conditions  created  by  action  of 
the  United  Nations  or  otherwl.se,  and  shall  so 
report  to  the  Congress. 


Departmtnt  or  State, 
Washington,  DC  ,  May  18.  1971. 

Hon.  J.   W     FtH-BRlOHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
US    Spnate 

Dear  Mr  Cuahiman:  The  Secretary  has 
a.skPd  nie  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  February 
"26  requesting  coordinated  executive  branch 
comments  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  48.  "To 
r»»peal  authorUatlon  for  the  employment  of 
Armed  Forces  for  the  protection  of  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores,"  Introduced  by  Senator 
Church. 

As  Senator  Church  noted  on  February  23 
when  he  Introduced  the  Joint  resolution, 
the  administration  addressed  the  question  of 
the  possible  repeal  of  the  Formosa  Resolu- 
tion In  a  letter  to  you  dated  March  12.  1970, 
commenting  on  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  166.  There  has  been  no 
change  In  the  position  of  the  administration 
toward  repeal  of  the  Formosa  Resolution  as 
set  forth  In  that  letter.  While  we  neither 
advocate  nor  oppose  congressional  action,  we 
believe  that  the  specific  crisis  situation  to 
which  the  Formosa  Resolution  was  directed 
has  passed.  We  would  not  look  upon  the 
resolution  as  legal  or  constitutional  author- 
ity for  either  contingency  planning  or  the 
actual  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations.  Our 
defense  commitment  to  the  Republic  of 
China  Is  set  forth  In  our  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  which  entered  Into  force  shortly  after 
the  Formosa  Resolution  was  adopted.  Repeal 
of  the  resolution  would  not  affect  our  com- 
mitment to  the  defense  of  the  treaty  area 
or  our  ability  to  meet  that  commitment. 

In  response  to  a  further  Inquiry  last  year 
from  the  committee  we  stated  that  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  predict  In  advance  Just 
what  actions  might  be  necessary  In  the  event 
of  a  new  crisis  In  the  Taiwan  Strait.  We 
continue  to  believe,  as  we  noted  In  our  letter 
to  you  of  April  14.  1970,  that  the  relevant 
consideration,  so  far  as  our  treaty  commit- 
ment Is  concerned,  would  be  whether  hostile 
actions  amounted  to  an  armed  attack  di- 
rected against  Taiwan  or  the  Pescadores.  In 
the  event  that  It  was  determined  that  our 
treaty  commitment  was  Involved  there  would 
probably  be  a  wide  range  of  actions  that 
would  be  considered  depending  on  the  pre- 
cise circumstances  of  the  situation. 

In  any  case,  should  a  situation  arise  call- 
ing Into  play  our  treaty  commitments  or  oth- 
erwise seriously  and  Immediately  affecting 
vital  U.S.  Interests  In  the  Taiwan  area  we 
would  wish  to  see  Congress  at  that  time  ful- 
fill its  proper  role  under  the  Constitution  In 
the  decisionmaking  process.  We  would  keep 
the  appropriate  committees  and  the  congres- 
sional leadership  fully  Irvformed  and  would 
cooperate  to  the  maximum  in  Congress"  ful- 
fillment of  Its  responsibilities. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Davis  M.  Abshike. 

As.tistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 

Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  part  that  I 
want  to  read  appears  on  page  3,  as  fol- 
lows: 

While  we  neither  advocate  nor  oppose 
Gongresslona.  action,  we  believe  that  the 
specific  crisis  situation  to  which  the  Formosa 
Resolution  was  directed  has  passed  We 
would  not  look  upon  the  resolution  as  legal 
or  constitutional  authority  for  either  con- 
tingency planning  or  the  actual  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations  Our  defen.se  commit- 
ment to  the  Republic  of  China  Is  set  forth 
In  our  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  which  entered 
Into  force  shortly  after  the  Formosa  Resolu- 
tion was  adopted  Repeal  of  the  resolution 
would  not  affect  our  commitment  to  the  de- 
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fense  of  the  treaty  area  or  our  ability  to  meet 
that  commitment. 

I  do  not  know  iww  much  more  explicit 
you  could  be  than  that,  insofar  as  the 
attitude  of  the  administration  goes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  answer  the 
chairman  again  by  reading  from  the 
report: 

It  would  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Treaty  of  1954  between  the 
United  Stales  and  the  Republic  of  China. 
Under  that  treaty,  however,  any  action  taken 
by  the  United  States  In  the  event  of  an  armed 
attack  directed  against  Taiwan  or  the  Pesca- 
dores must  be  taken  in  accordance  with  Its 
constitutional  processes."  Hence,  use  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  In  such  a  situation  would  re- 
quire specific  authorization  by  the  Congress. 
The  repeal  of  the  Formosa  Resolution  would 
restore  the  constitutional  balance  of  author- 
ity with  regard  to  the  use  of  Armed  Forces  In 
this  area. 

I  agree  with  that  objective.  I  am  ques- 
tioning the  timing  in  regard  to  the  action 
just  taken  in  the  United  Nations;  that  is 
all.  I  do  think  it  is  something  the  admin- 
istration ought  to  reconsider,  and  that 
the  Senate  ought  to  consider  whether  we 
should  adjourn  and.  effective  on  our  ad- 
journment, leave  Taiwan  without  any 
protection  unless  we  are  called  back  into 
session  by  the  President  for  some  consti- 
tutional authority  to  protect  Taiwan. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  a  very  facetious  argument. 
After  all,  Congress  can  be  called  back  any 
time.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  have  both  indicated  the  ad- 
ministration's attitude  vis-a-vis  the  For- 
mosa resolution.  They  have  both  stated 
there  is  a  treaty  of  mutual  security  which 
becomes  operative  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  which  I  am  sure  all  100  Senators 
agree. 

So  I  would  hope  we  would  not  raise  tliis 
kind  of  a  herring  across  the  path  of  the 
measure  we  are  discussing.  I  would  hope 
we  would  get  on  with  this  business  which 
is  confronting  us,  and  not  look  for  ways 
to  avoid  facing  up  to  a  situation,  emo- 
tional or  otherwise  A.s  I  have  said  before, 
we  are  all  mature  people  in  this  body.  We 
should  not  be  swayed  too  much  by  emo- 
tion. We  all  know  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

If  we  delay  this  measure,  it  means  we 
will  delay  the  possibility  of  getting  out  by 
the  1st  of  December  at  the  latest.  As  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  con- 
cerned, he  does  not  care  one  whit,  but  as 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  I  think 
we  ought  to  face  up  to  our  business  and 
vote  on  it  on  the  basis  of  the  report  is- 
sued by  the  committee. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ala.ska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  .A,LLOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Scnalor  yield  Ui  me? 

Mr   STEVENS  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  h&s  the  floor,  does  he  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  ha.";  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT    Mr.  President,  I  would 


like  to  -say  to  the  majority  leader  that 
whether  I  agree  wiih  the  arguments  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Ala.'^ka  or  not.  which  I 
happen  to,  I  would  not  call  his  remarks 
facetious,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite 
fair  to  the  Senator  to  call  them  facetious. 
because  "facetiou.'-"  implies  he  is  ap- 
proaching this  matter  in  a  very  light  or 
even  jocular  vein,  which  he  is  not. 

Mr.  M.'^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  yield,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  misinterpreted  my  remarks  en- 
tirely, because  what  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  done  is  raise  an  argument 
when  there  is  no  argument  to  raise,  be- 
cause the  mutual  security  treaty  takes 
care  of  the  factor  which  he  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  disagree 
with  the  majority  leader  entirely. 

I  wonder  how  many  times  the  Senate, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
this  Government  can  walk  down  this 
road  and  make  the  same  mistake.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  in  December  of  1949.  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  issued  a  white 
paper  in  which  he  drew  a  line  between 
Japan  and  the  Philippines,  saying,  in  ef- 
fect, that  we  had  no  interest  in  anything 
west  of  that  area. 

In  January  of  the  following  year,  1950, 
President  Truman  made  a  statement  en- 
dorsing that  paper  and  saying  the  same 
thing.  It  was  immediately  after  that  that 
we  became  involved  in  the  Korean  war. 
The  Communists  took  us  at  our  word, 
that  we  were  drawing  a  line  and  saying 
we  had  no  interest  in  anything  west  of 
that  line.  They  took  us  at  our  word,  and 
we  had  I  do  not  know  how  many  thou- 
sands of  casualties  we  suffered  in  Korea — 
not  as  many  as  in  Vietnam,  but  we  had 
a  great  many  casualties  there.  It  was  a 
so-called  United  Nations  war,  but  we  all 
know  who  supplied  the  troops,  who  sup- 
plied the  means  of  war,  and  who  sup- 
plied the  effort. 

Are  we  never  going  to  learn,  for  heav- 
ens  sake,  not  to  make  the  same  mistake 
that  was  made  before  the  Korean  war? 
This  is  what  we  are  doing.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  entirely  right.  He  is  en- 
tirely right  and  he  is  entirely  serious  in 
voicing  his  concern  about  the  effect  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  resolution  at  this 
particular  time,  immediately  following 
the  action  of  the  United  Nations  yester- 
day. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  oppose  re- 
taining in  the  Congress  the  powers  the 
Constitution  gave  us.  I  just  hope  people 
will  stick  with  the  Constitution  all  the 
time,  instead  of  moving  away  from  it 
part  of  the  time  and  coming  back  at 
other  times.  I  do  feel  if  we  are  going  to 
become  involved  in  a  war.  Congress 
should  declare  war. 

But  to  repeal  this  resolution  at  this 
time,  to  my  mind— and  maybe  I  am 
wrong,  but  there  are  Senators  besides 
those  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee who  study  foreign  affairs — is  an 
invitation  to  the  Red  Chinese — and  for 
my  money  they  arc  siiU  red,  even  tiiough 
they  are  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; they  are  still  red.  they  still  have 
to  prove  to  the  world  at  large,  even  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  that  they 


can  live  within  the  family  of  nations  un- 
der international  law  and  assume  the 
same  respon.'^ibilities  that  other  nations 
in  this  world  assume  in  ilus  respect. 

So  I  do  not  denigrate,  downgrade,  nor 
in  any  way  try  to  diminish  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  very  wise  one.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
this  country  ever  again  drawing  Unes. 
We  made  the  same  mistake  in  Cuba 
when  we  said  we  would  not  attack  nor 
invade  that  country. 

Let  us  not  start  down  this  long  line  of 
telling  other  people  in  the  world  what 
we  are  going  to  do  and  what  we  are  not 
going  to  do,  because  the  logical  answer 
to  the  passage  of  this  particular  section 
would  be  renewed  warfare  on  Quemoy, 
Matsu,  and  the  Pescadores  within  the 
naxt  year.  And  make  no  mistake,  the  de- 
termination of  the  Red  Chinese  to  take 
advantage  of  anything  they  can  with  re- 
spect to  the  domination  of  Taiwan  has 
not  diminished  one  bit.  To  keep  this  pro- 
vision in  here,  and  to  include  it  in  the 
bill,  invites  trouble,  and  I  hope  my 
friends  in  the  Senate  will  remember  that 
I  said  this  at  this  time. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Alaska.  I  was 
going  to  raise  the  same  question.  I  think 
he  is  entirely  right  and  entirely  proper 
in  raising  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  would  most  respectfully 
say  to  the  majority  leader  that,  having 
served  in  China  in  World  War  II,  I  am 
most  concerned  about  the  future  of 
Nationalist  China  as  it  resides  on  Taiwan. 
I  cannot  imderstand  why  we  would  not 
want  to  reexamine  the  proposal  to  re- 
peal the  Formosa  resolution.  I  intend  to 
support  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I 
would  also  want  to  consider,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  debate  this  resolution  in  the 
event  his  motion  fails,  whether  I  should 
offer  an  amendment  to  delete  that  sec- 
tion, because  I  think  it  ought  to  be  re- 
considered. I  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
tills  action  to  be  taken  so  quickly  after 
the  recent  action  of  the  United  Nations. 

While  I  do  not  disagree  at  all  with  the 
end  result,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mat- 
ter of  timing  ought  to  be  given  serious 
consideration,  and  that  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
abou*  drawing  lines  in  regard  to  what 
we  are  going  to  do  without  further  action 
by  Congress  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  this 
motion  for  more  than  one  reason.  I  have 
given  a  couple  of  reasons,  but  another  is 
that  I  think  we  have  to  do  something 
short  of  defeating  a  foreign  aid  bill  to 
show  the  world  that  "Uncle  Sucker"  is 
dead. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  tremendous  vote  against  this  bill  at 
the  present  time,  because  we  are  dis  ■ 
illusioned  and  becau.'^e  it  i.«  a  Christmas 
tree,  with  something  for  everybody 

In  the  committee.  ever>'body  who  had 
a  project  hung  it  on  there  It  is  hke  a 
pork  barrel  bill  of  pubic  works  This  fel- 
low wants  a  computer  over  there,  this  fel- 
low wants  school  help,  \hi?:  fellow  wants 
this  for  the  peanut  crop,  and  this  fel- 
low wants  this  Everybody  gets  in  there, 
and  they  all  go  along,  and  then  we  pass 
the  bUl.  It  is  a  pretty  high  price  to  pay. 
We  have  a  Christmas  tree  here,  and  I 
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think  tliat  If  we  do  not  sonti  it  back  to 
the  ewniBltt^*'.  we  are  j^oinK  to  defeat 
it.  It  is  obviou5  that  I  do  not  have  very 
widespread  supvxTt  ( >np  senator  has 
spoken. 

Mr.  PULBRKiHT  Mr  Pip.sident,  %!ll 
the  Senator  yieid  on  that  point ' 

Mr.  SAXBE  I  wl!l  yieid  in  a  moment. 
Until  we  ra!!  the  attention  of  tiie 
world  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
unlimited  funds,  that  we  have  serious 
dome.stic  problem.s  wiiere  tliis  money 
cotild  be  used,  we  are  going  to  have  one 
bill  after  anotlier  witii  one  tnnket  after 
another  for  Ihl.s  Senator,  for  that  Sena- 
tor, for  tfu.s  country,  for  somebody  m  the 
State  Department  who  hits  an  ax  to 
grind,  for  somebody  in  thi.s  Department 
vho  wants  to  do  something  in  a  foreign 
country,  until  we  get  $3  2  billion.  That 
is  overkill,  if  I  ever  heard  of  it  The  money 
would  not  be  goini,'  to  where  it  is  spe- 
cifically needed  and  doing  the  good 
works  it  might  do  to  help  a  friend  or  to 
eliminate  mi.sery  some  place  but,  rather, 
to  demonstrate  .somebody's  clout,  that 
they  can  get  this  out  of  a  foreign  aid 
biU. 

There  are  schools  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
tiiat  are  closing,  because  they  do  not 
have  any  funds.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  sending  money  to  open  a  school 
someplace  else.  We  have  villages  by  the 
hundreds  in  my  State  that  iiave  rxo  sew- 
er and  water  facilities;  yet,  we  take  this 
money  and  build  sewer  and  water  fa- 
cilities someplace  else. 

My  motion  is  based  upon  what  hap- 
pened yesterday.  But  there  are  other 
good  reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  At  this  time,  I  am  going 
to  turn  the  floor  back  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee;  but  before  I  do.  I  ask 
that  my  motion  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  his  motion  withdrawn? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
may  I  express  my  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
the  action  he  has  just  taken. 

Second.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
no  amendments  are  at  the  desk. 

Third,  it  is  mv  imdenitanding  that  the 
distinguisrsei  iii::<:  ».  ii'ader  indicated 
that  several  amendiueiiU  would  be  avail- 
able tomorrow. 

So.  I  would  say  that,  on  the  basis  of 
what  has  happened  this  afternoon — and 
the  hour  is  getting  a  little  late — with  no 
possibiUty,  evidently,  of  any  amend-* 
ments  or  motions  being  made  at  tiiis 
time,  there  will  be  no  votes  thi.s  after- 
noon on  any  ameiKiments.  But  I  would 
hope  that  those  Senators  who  feel  in- 
clined to  do  so.  as  many  Seimtors  seem 
to,  would  use  tins  time  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  teelings,  so  that  tomorrow 
we  could  come  ux  aiid  get  started  with 
the  coosideration  of  amendments  to  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr     President.    I 


aKree  with  what  tlie  i^t^nator  froni  Ohio 
siiid  a  moment  ano  I  aim,  am  glad  the 
y^nator  nas  willidrawn  liis  motion. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  us  Uiiii  we 
did  not  have  the  voU's  m  the  coiriimttee 
to  do  what  he  -sugKefil-s  ElIorLs  were  made 
in  tlie  committee  to  do  ju.st  wiiat  the 
Senator  ;.s  complaining  about,  and  tlie 
vot<\s  were  not  there.  To  get  tiie  atLK-iii 
he  want^.  it  ha.-;  t^)  be  don-'  by  the  Sen- 
ate a.s  .1  'a  hol'^ 

I  very  much  share  Uie  S'-nal<ir  .s  viiws 
ai)out  Itie  maltert,  he  iiient.onrd  Hcvcrai 
ctTorts  were  made  to  c-iiant;e  tho.^ie  itein^, 
and  we  did  not  have  the  votes  I  see  no 
prospect  of  ciiangin.^  it  by  seadiui:  ii 
back  It  ha-s  to  be  done  on  the  fliMii  i 
wiiuid  w-lcome  the  S<"iiator  troin  C>luo 
olleniit;  amendments  to  eSect  wiiat  he 
was  jiist  talking  about. 


ORDER  FOR   AD.JOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10   AM.   TOMORROW 

Ifr.  Ii£ANfiFI£LD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
muuolnioas  consent  tliat  when  the  Sen- 
ate complete  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OF^FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  changed 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  meet  at  11 
a.m.  tomorrow.  > 


ORDER  FOR   I  i;  \.\     \     :  ION  OF  ROU- 
TINK      MoH.\i.N..      i','  SINESS     TO- 

M(  jiiii.  >V\       (  nil  li-  ii  i- .  )R  ADJOURN- 
Mii:M    lu  U  A.M.   iuMJIlROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
there  be  a  period  for  the  tran.saction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes;  and  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  imflnished 
business. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield  ' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  moment  ago,  the 
majority  leader  requested  that  the  Sen- 
ate convene  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow.  I  am 
committed  to  start  hearings  with  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  Okinawa  Treaty  in 
the  morning,  in  which  the  administration 
and  the  Senate  are  very  much  interested. 
I  feel  almost  compelled  to  be  there  at 
least  at  the  beginning.  This  has  been  .set 
for  a  long  time. 

I  wonder  whether  some  other  time  for 
convening  could  be  set.  It  would  be  very 
embarrassing  for  me  not  to  be  at  the 
opening  of  the  hearings  on  the  Okinawa 
Treaty  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  it  the 
Senator's  intention  to  begin  the  hearings 
at  10  0  clock? 

Mr.  FUI^RIGHT  Ten  Vrltuk  They 
have  been  .set  for  2  or  3  week.s.  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  ad- 
ministration. I  was  not  thinking  of  that, 
but  wa-s  thinking  of  the  debate,  when  the 
majority  leader  asked  that  the  Senate 


convene  at  10  a.m.  I  hope  very  mut^h  liiat 
that  is  not  done,  because  1  want  to  be 
here  li  anyLiimK  i^  offered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia  Could  tiie 
Senator  be  here  by  10:45?  The  rea.son  I 
ask  the  question  i.s  that  an  order  has 
been  entered  under  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harkis>  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  1.5  minutes, 
and  I  was  just  in  ih^-  [irooess  of  request- 
ing that  there  then  be  a  {lentKl  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  miming  bu.sine.s.';. 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  whif  h 
would  make  it  about  10  45  when  tlie  Stri- 
ate resumes  its  con^si deration  of  tlie  un- 
fliushed  busines.s  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  under- 
stands that  it  would  be  embarrassing  for 
me  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  opening  .statement  on  the 
Okinawa  Treaty.  This  matter  has  re- 
ceived great  attention,  and  it  is  of  first 
importance. 

If  no  amendments  are  pending,  it  may 
be  that  .someone  el.se  could  carry  on  un- 
til we  got  through  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  But  I  would  not  feel  it  proper  for 
me  to  get  up  and  leave  In  the  middle  of 
the  Secretary  of  States  statement. 

Mr  BYPtD  of  West  Vlrgmla.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dcnt.  I  ask  uruuiimous  consent,  in  view 
of  what  tiie  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Commiltco  on  Foreipn  Relations  has 
just  said,  tiiat  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  11  am    tomorrow. 

The  PRKSIDING  omCEI^  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  now  renew  my  reque.st  witli  re- 
spect to  the  transaction  of  routine  men n- 
ing  busines.s  on  tnmorrow 

The  PRF;.SIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered 


QUORUM  C.^LL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  assume  that  thi.s  will  be  the  final 
quorum  call  of  the  dav 

The  FRESIDIN'G  OFFICER  The  Clerk 
will  call  tiie  roll 

The  .=second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BVriD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  a.sk  unanimous  con-sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  rail  he  re.sc'.nded 

The  PRESIDINCJ  OFFICF.H  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Preri- 
dent,  the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  am. 
tomorrow.  After  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  concliLsion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  bii.sine.s.s, 
the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business.  Calendar  No.   402, 
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H.R.  9910,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  in- 
dicated a  few  minutes  ago  that  several 
Senators  have  amendments  which  will 
be  ready  for  action  by  tomorrow,  hope- 
fully. 

So,  it  is  anticipated  that  tomorrow  will 
be  a  day  of  action,  a  day  in  which  there 
will  be  rollcall  votes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  II  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjoiu-nment  until 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.  >  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
October  27, 1971.  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  22,  1971  (under  author- 
ity of  the  order  of  October  20,  1971) : 

Supreme  Court  of  the  UNrrtD  States 

Lewis  P.  Powell,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the   United    States,    vice    Hugo    L.    Black. 

William  H.  Rehnqulst.  of  Arizona,  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  vice  John  Marshall  Harlan. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Octol)er  26,  1971 : 

U.S.  Ahmt 
The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  appointment 
as    a    Reserve    commissioned    officer    of    the 
Army,   under   provisions   of   title    10,   United 
States  Code,  section  593(a)  and  3392: 
To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Ferd  L.  Davis,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

In  the  Navt 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain  In  the  staff  corps,  as  Indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 


Barreca,  Joseph  P.,  Jr 
Bason,  William  M. 
Beach,  Thomas  B. 
Beeby,  James  L. 
Cassldy,  Walter  J. 
Coll,  Edmonston  F. 
Collier,  James  C. 
Comer,  Ralph  D. 
Cremona,  Frederick  J. 
Davis.  John  W. 
Deflebre,  Bruce  K.,  Jr. 
Early,  Calvin  B. 
Easterilng,  James  F. 
Elliot,  William  A. 
Evans,  Pred  S. 
Fresh,  James  W. 
German.  Roy  E. 
Oragg.  Donald  M. 
Hauler,  Donald  R. 
Herbert,  James  E. 
Hopping,  Donald  W. 
Inman,  Charles  E. 
Jacobs,  Edmund  P. 

BXrPPLT     CORPS 

Barrett,  Chartes  W.  Callman,  Wayman  O., 

Baunsgard,  Perry  E  Jr. 

Bennett,  William  W.  Carpenter,  Charles  P., 

Boyce,  Thomas  .\  Sr. 


James,  Stephen  H. 
Johnson,  Bernett  L. 
Kendra,  Stephen  J. 
Knapp,  Robert  W. 
Lanslnger,  Donald  T. 
Lobprels.  Ervln  L. 
Loew,  Albert  G.,  Jr. 
Mazzarella,  Italo  C. 
Meredith,  Robert  C. 
Metz,  George  E. 
Mukomela,  Arthur  E. 
Myers.  Joseph  S. 
Poley.  Richard  W 
Proulx,  Ronald  A. 
Reed,  Ernest  C  .  Jr. 
Seeley,  Richard  J. 
Steffenson.  John  L. 
Steyn,  Rolf  W. 
Storz.  WUliam  J.,  Jr. 
Van  Peenen,  Peter  F. 
WUsou,  Wayne  R.,  Jr. 
York,  Lowell  T. 


Carpenter,  Dan  M. 
Carpenter,  Norman  E. 
Carson,  Donald  E. 
Cuson,  Charles  E. 
Dickey,  WUllam  H. 
Dreese,  Richard  N. 
Dunlevy.  John  H. 
Edsall,  Van  T. 
Flores,  Joseph  L. 
Foster.  Robert  W. 
Frost.  Shirley  D. 
Gallagher.  Robert  P. 
Galves.  Richard  M. 
Gillespie,  James  A.,  Jr 
Giordano.  Andrew  A. 
Gudbranson.  Larry  G. 
Hamilton,  Oliver  W., 

Jr. 
Hendershot,  Theodore 

R. 
Hennessy,  WUllam  J. 
Hill,  Robert  E. 
Hurt.  Richard  O. 


Jackson,  Arthur  D. 
Kerwath,  Richard  C.  F 
Kohl,  Jacob  D. 
LandfaU-,  Robert  W. 
Lazarus.  Steven 
Mayer,  William  H. 
McGUllvary.  Duncan 

P. 
McMahan,  Paul  T. 
Morrison.  Qulnn  B. 
Phleger,  Charles  P. 
Postak,  John  N. 
Postl.;h,  George 
Sandrock.  John  E. 
Schrlner,  James  A. 
Spears.  Laurence 
Stevens,  Robert  J. 
Tliompson,  Gerald 
Umstead,    Walter 

Jr. 
Wadsworth.  Ben  A.. 
Waller,    Edmund 

Jr. 


J. 
W. 

Jr. 
M.. 


CHAPLAIN   CORPS 


Auel.  Carl  A. 
Bevan,  Leroy  A. 
CauT,  John  F. 
DUlard,  Donald  H. 
Ooad,  John  T. 


Johns,  Harry  D. 
Laboon.  John  F.,  Jr. 
Llnzey,  Stanford  E.,  Jr. 
Miller,  Harry  R. 
Morrill,  Giles  D. 


civn,  engineer  corps 
Armatrout,  Merrltt  F.  Raber,  Robert  R. 
Bannister,  William  H.  Saravla.  Benjamin  L. 
Blederman,  Jack  C.       Sutherland,  Andrew  G 
Dixon.  Olin  L.,  Ill  Sutley,  Robert  M. 

Doyle,  Thomas  J.  Taylor,  James  T. 

Gates,  Paul  R.  Williams,  Edward  J., 

Green,  Lawrence  J.  Jr, 

Mooney.  Malcolm  T.      Wilson,  WlUlam  L. 
Myers,  dayman  C,  Jr. 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

Bridges,  Kenneth  K.      Newton,  Robert  B. 
Evans,  Laverne  E.  McHugh,  James  J. 

Fruchterman,  Richard  O'Donnell,  John  H., 

L,,  Jr.  Jr. 

Halght,  Gardiner  M.     Rogers,  Richard  J. 
Hlgglns,  Clinton  K.,  Jr. Salomon,  Ferdinand  L 

DENTAL   CORPS 

Allensworth,  Thomas  Koutrakos,  John 

M..  Jr.  Lommel,  Tennyson  J. 

Barrow,  Paul  E.  Longton,  Robert  W. 

BlUotte.  Alfred  C.  Loo.  Wallace  D. 

Brault,  Alfred  O.  Malnous,  Elgene  G. 

Chutter,  Relnald  J.  Muller,  Henry,  III 

Collier,  Richard  D.  Russell,  John  R. 

Cotton,  WUllam  R.  Sand.  Ralph  E. 

Evans,  Charles  G.  Scott,  James  P. 

Fulcher,  Clyde  L.  Strauss,  Philip  W. 

Gaston,  Robert  A.  Tugwell,  Howard  S. 

Hall,  onie  v..  Jr.  Ulrey,  Richard  D. 

Hayes.  Daniel  E.  Vessey.  Robert  A. 
Kaneshlro.  Kenneth  K.  Watklns,  Eugene  A., 
Keene,  Harris  J.  Sr. 

Kelly.  WUllam  P.  Williams,  John  E.,  Jr. 


SERVICE    CORPS 

Klrsch,  Jean  P. 
Matelk,  Edward  D. 
McConvUle,  WiUlam 

E. 
Reed.  Robert  F. 
Sanders,  James  M. 
Schlndele.  Rodger  P. 
Summerour,  Thomas 

J. 


MEDICAL 

Asche,  Clifton  A. 
Becker,  David  E. 
Bower,  Harold  R. 
Browne.  Weldon  G., 

Jr. 
DowUng,  James  H. 
Greene,  WlUlam  J., 

Jr. 
Harris.  Albert  C. 
Hughes,  Robert  G. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Gagnon.  Eva  M  Nlelubowlcz,  Mary  J, 

Helmberger,  Pepgy  S.  Redgate,  Janet  M. 

McKay.  Bernadette  A.  Stone,  Charlotte  R. 
Miller,  Jean  L. 

The  following-named  officer;:  of  the  V  ^ 
Naval  Reserve  lor  temporary  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  captain  in  the  Chaplain  Corps, 
subject  to  quallilcation  therefor  r-s  provided 
by  law  : 

Poelber.  Robert  E  Taylor,  Gerard  W 

Llonberger.  Paul  H.        Thompson,  John  E. 
Shaw,  Charles  A. 


Cmdr.  Lois  E.  Harden  Tor  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  Supply 
Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  ofBcers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  In  the  line,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation  therefor   as  provided   by   law: 

Ace.  Robert  Frederick 

Ackart,  Leon  Eddy 

Adklns,  James  Newton,  Jr. 

Alello,  Robert  Jack 

Alnsworth,  Gerald  Irving 

Akers,  Max  Nell 

Albrecht,  Carl  John 

Alexander,  Hershel  David 

Alexander,  Edward  Eugene,  Jr. 

AlUgood,  Bruce  Tyndall,  Jr. 

AUman,  John  Iverson,  III 

Alvarez,  Radul 

Ambrogl,  John  FYancls.  Jr. 

Amendt,  Lester  Dale 

Anderson,  George  Edwin 

Apap,  Antonio 

Artlm,  Ronald  Nicholas 

Ashley,  Wallace  Tuttle 

Atkins,  Thomas  Maurer 

Atwell,  Marlon  Allen 

Ayres,  David  Richard 

Babb,  Richard  Lee 

Baker,  Eldon  Stover 

Baker.  Jack 

B.\ldwln.  Edwin  McClean 

Ball,  Ronald  Predrlc 

Banta,  Clifton  Edward,  III 

Barnes,  Fletcher  James,  III 

Barnhart,  Don  Henry 

Barrier,  Lee  Ellsworth 

Barrlnger.  Larry  Edward 

Barron,  Douglas  Wayne 

Bartels,  Harlan  Bruce 

Bass,  William  Hardle,  m 

Bassett.  Charles  Howard,  Jr. 

Bassln.  Paul  Howard 

Beam,  James  Carlln 

Beasley.  Edwin  Lee 

Beedle,  Leland  S.,  Jr. 

Belcher,  Job  Oscar,  Jr. 

Bennett,  David  Gray 

Benton,  Chestley  Mrtvin 

Berg.  Roger  Lee 

Bernard.  Eugene  Charles 
Bertelsen,  Ralph  Ivan 
Besecker,  John  Albert 
Blatt,  Russel  NeaJ 
Bledsoe,  Paul  Ishamel 
Bleynat.  Edward  Louis 
Bllsh,  Donald  Eugene 
Bloh,  WUllam  Carl 
Boecker,  Donald  Vaux 
Bollnger,  Charles  WlUlam 
Bondl,  Joseph  Ronald 
Borden,  Edward  Lee 
Bott,  Melvln  Carl 
Bouchrad.  Joseph  Samuel 
Boyle,  Ronald  Anthony 
Brandt,  Robert  Thomas 
Breldensteln,  John  Frederick 
Brennock,  Robert  Francis 
Brlckner.  John  Smith 
Brlghtman,  James  Morris 
Brooks,  Thomas  Aloyslus 
Brown,  John  William 
Brown.  Michael  Jack 
Brown,  Peter  James 
Brown,  Thomas  William 
Brubaker  WUllam  Fredrick 
Brune    Charles  Marvin 
Buchberger,  Harold  Francis 
BuUard,  Lewis  Duane 
Bunting,  Keith  McAlister 
Burns,  Charles  Edwin 
Butcher,  Bradley  Alwin 
Butterfleld,  John  Alden 
Buxton,  Donald  George 
Cagglano.  Robert  Richard 
Calhoun,  John  Prankiir. 
Calkins,  Deloe  Samuel    Jr 
Calvert,  John  Frederick 
Calvin  Donald  Ural 
Carden.  Orelan  Ralph,  Jr. 


o  i 
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Cirlefon    R*-1(i  F'-i-i! 
Carlson,  WUUani  c:!fT>rd 
C&ron.  Gerald  Clark  Jr 
Carretta.  AAicrx.  Al..vsi  i;;    jr 
Carroll.  Thomas  Uavis 
Cau-aon.  BlcUard  I>ew 
Cartwrigbt.  Jackaon  Eugei.." 
Carver,  Gerald  Joo^s 
Casagranda,  Raymond  Jobn 
Cater.  Michael  Charles 
Cavnesfl,  Jim  Henry 
Chad  wick.  Wayne  LouU 
Chalres.  Cbarlea  Allen 
Chllcoat.  John  David 
Chllds,  Johnny  Harrold 
Chrlstensen.  Robert 
Clinton.  John  ChArles 
Clune,  Edward  Michael 
Coats,  Barry  Wlngo 
Cockrell,  Wilbur  WlUlam 
Coldwell,  Tbomas 
Cole,  Gerald  Lee 
CoUey,  Michael  Christian 
Collins.  Jamee  Edward 
CoUlnB,  John  Fletcher 
Collins.  Richard  Prank 
Collins.  WlUlam  David 
Comer,  Robert  Franklin 
Compton,  William  Hopeon 
Connor,  Ronald  Lowell  Pranklln 
Cordova,  Richard  Nathaniel 
Cornelius.  Harold  Ward 
Cosby,  Millard  Albert 
Cox.  David  Ronald 
Crews,  Nelson  Kay 
Culhane,  William  Patterson 
CuUen,  Charles  William 
Curtln,  James  Michael 
Cuseo,  Michael  Angelo,  Jr. 
Davis,  Chester  Clark 
Davis,  John  David 
Dawson,  James  Floyd 
Dawson,  William  Henry 
Daybert,  William  Rnoeppel 
Dellwo,  Richard  Eklward 
Dennis,  E^verett  Jackson 
Dennison,  Terry  Arden 
Derr,  Allen  Joseph 
Desko.  Daniel  Arthur 
Dipalma.  Robert  Francis 
Disney.  Donald  Gilbert 
Doe,  Ralph  Farrlngton 
Doherty,  Joseph  Pranklln 
Dombrowskl,  Henry  Richard 
Donovan,  Francis  Raymond 
IXirsey.  Edward  Bradley 
Doss,  Marlon  Turner,  Jr. 
Dothard,  John  Jennings 
Dougherty,  William  Adam,  Jr. 
Drees,  Marvin  John 
Dreessen,  Francis  McCleary 
Dressier,  Joseph  Anthony 
Duben,  Edward  Martin 
Duff,  Karl  Melton 
Dunbar,  Douglas  Paul,  Jr. 
Duncan  William  Edward 
Dundon,  Alan  Michael 
Durham,  James  Louts 
Eastman,  David  Ray 
Eastman,  Leonard  Corbett 
Eaton,  James  WUlard,  Jr. 
Edgemond.  John  William.  Ill 
Edson,  Philip  Norman 
Edwards,  Marlon  Richard 
Eglln,  James  Melkle 
Elkel,  Harvey  Andrew 
Enier,  Alvin  Lee 
Ellis,  Herbert  Aloyslus,  Jr. 
Emery,  William  Frederlrk 
Entwistle,  Thomas  William   Jr. 
Erhardt,  Pran^;  .    ((>««>ph.  Jr. 
Erner.  Eugene  l'vs«>pri 
Evans,  Gordon  Evan 
Evans,  Rowland  Grayan 
Farrar,  Bobby  C'.ark 
Farrell,  BMmun  l-Yaiu-'.-i 
Feeney,  John  Slaxitot;.  Jr 
Felderman,  John  l.avemi' 
Fenlck,  Joseph  Uaiuel,  Jr. 
Ferguson,  John  Kirk 
Ferro,  James  Lewis 
Fesler,  Robert  John 


field    Blake  Ertwartl 
Kinrh    Churlcfi  riirt:-; 
l-'l.sher.  James  Ronald 
Ft.ske,  Charles  Matthew 
HfiHhman     Anthony    Ihonias 
l-'lenr.lnK.  James  Joseph 
F"!rkinger.  r>'an  Franklin 
Finiv,  Jiinif'N  Wr'tr!.  • 
noyd,  Franris  Mar--,i.a.n 
Fivnn    O^rrtsh  (><il 
h>indrf»n.  C>*virge 
V'  rd    l-Yank  Hlcharrl     ' r 
i-'    reman    Merlin  I,e<'  H  iher* 
Kurspren,  Dean  Herlx-rl 
Fosk  1,  Paul  DrvKI 
F1..S.1    r>.>naid  Mini  ' 
F.  ulk    Win;am  »e::ry 
r'rHr!«:::'!     J'lfi;:   S<--.'T 
l'-»n<R    v  .-rnon  .Ml*,  hell 
\'  r'-uK  ''-^     '\K  :: ;  :,iin 
hreder'.K    Keith  James 
^  '••der'..  K-s    Harold  Arthur 
F\UJer.  Robert  Harold 
Oallo.  Salvator*  Pr»nk 
OatUs.  Harold  Vondon 
Gaudry,  Byron  Aloiselus 
Gay.  Warren  Lewis 
Gentry,  Kerry  Ford 
George,  Hugo  Calvin 
Oeraldson,  Elmer  Lee 
Oerould,  Donald  Edward 
Glbaon,  Ronald  Clark 
Gles,  Leo  Charles 
Gilchrist,  James  Leon 
Gloesner.  Locke  Harel 
Oodb»y  Thomas  Neal 
Gold.  Kdward  Frank 
Goldensteln.  Gordon  Richard 
Goeebrlnk,  Fred  John 
Goes,  James  Eugene 
Graf  el.  Lynn  Harrison 
Gram,  Emll  Glenn 
Green.  Frank  Clifford,  Jr. 
Grow    Robert  Lee 
Oustafson.  Earl  Frederick 
Haag.  Ernest  Vernon 
Hahn,  Dwlght  Emerald 
Haines,  Donald  Albert 
Halloran,  WlUlam  Renwick,  Jr. 
Halm.  Terrence  WlUlam 
Hal  ye,  Lawrence  Alston 
Hamilton,  Jackie  Dale 
Hancock.  Richard  James,  Jr. 
Hanna.  Donald  Vincent 
Harbrecht,  Raymond  John 
Harley,  John  Key 
Harris,  Albert  Gecovla 
Harris,  Jess  Marvin,  III 
ITarr',=   Rlrhard  Albert 
Hji.-r  s>...,  J  *  Pat 
Ml.-.;  ifr^:er.  Robert  Lee 
H    -  :r-ii:i,  I'hUMp  Oerard 
il<u>L.;..^i>.  lialph  Lincoln 
Hawkins.  Clyde  Dalton 
Haynes,  Jerry  Ray 
Hayter.  Roscoe,  Jr. 
Heck,  Alger  Roscoe 
Heckathom.  Clair  Eugene 
Henderson,  Noel  Barry 
Henderson.  Arnold  Herbert 
li'-r    ..;,  Lance 
Herrlck,  .Austin.  Wallace 
Heuberger,  ^iaihan  Albert 
Hill.  Eugene  Lester 
HiU.  Martin  George 
Hlnes.  Rubert,  Jr. 
Hoel,  Jack  Ira 
Hoff,  Michael  George 
Hoffman,  John  Melville 
Hokenees,  Sylvan  Paul 
Holland,  Wylen  Rlg^ton 
HolUster,  Ployd  HIU 
Holmberg,  Bruce  Alden 
Holt.  FYed  Certain 
H  a?     A). hum  CoUlver 
UiM.  k.-,  Kdward  French 
Horn*    K.  •n.i.ld  i  Jens 
H  ■j.-H-d  \\       ,1  :!  stamps,  in 

H  id.d. t;.-.i-.u,  I  i.a;  iBfc  I-.'a;.  :n<  ud    Jr. 
Huntington,  Stuart  Laurie 


l!'it<h:n»<,!.    ,I',.«eph  D»-,gtil 
l.a.    [la\  iniiiid  i'aui 
linniernian,  Arthur  Leslie 
Irvm.  Robert  Milton 
tsherwixid,  Raymond  Tlioinius 
I.ry    i":arei:rc  lirv^haiii,  Jr. 
Jh,  k-..  :.    V,\:-A  :.    .;  r 
,'  >    k,-:.    M-  r  ..■  K-lj*rt 
J.u-i.h.s    s»-l  !)v  Weaver 
Jitei;>T    J.inies  Walter 

Jenkins.  Oeor^*^  ,1  ..-•■;  .h  .  Jr. 

Johnson.  Curt!-!  w-iv»  e 

Johnson,  David  Henry 

Johnson.  Kenneih  Wilfred 

Johnson,  Ronald  Lloyd 

Jones,  Arden  William  P.,  Jr. 

Jones,  Benjamin  WlUlam 

Jones,  Daniel  Pryor.  Jr. 

Jones.  Harold  Lee 

Jones.  William  Dean 

KautTman   William  Clayton 

Kea.sler.  Waller  Harolrl 

Keith,  i^cdfrlck  William.  Jr. 

Keith.  Robert  Taylor  Soott,  Jr. 

Kelly.  Harold  WUllam 

Kennedy,  Peter  Paul 

Kennedy,  Philip  Joseph 

Kenney,  James  Alexander 

Kersh,  John  McKay 

Keseler.  John  Charles 

Keyes.  James  Lyman 

Klhune.  Robert  Kalanl  Ulchl 

King,  Larry  Norman 

Kirk,  Edward  Rednuin 

Klrkconnell,  WUllam  Bayllss 

Klrkman.  Roger  James 

Klstler.  George  Keith 

Kletter.  David  Martin 

KUnedlnst,  Paul  Richard,  Jr. 

Klinkernuin,  Robert  Dale 

Knapp,  Norman  Edward,  Jr. 

Knight,  Walter  Edwin 
Kober,  Harry  Patrick,  Jr. 

Koch,  WUllam  Anthony 

Kolb.  John  R.nt-ve— 
Konkel,  Harry  Wati  <t 
KoBoff,  Tracy  Monroe 
Krefameyer.  James  Alfred 
Kryway.  John  Terrance 
Kuehn.  Gordon  Norman 
Kuhn.  Joseph  Lee 
Lachance,  George  Modeste,  Jr. 
Lamb.  Ellis  Russell,  Jr. 
L.andaker.  John  .Albert    Jr. 
Landrum.  Raymond  Oarnett 
Lane,  John  Weston.  Jr 
Langdon.  Stewart  Douglas 
1  aiiKston.  Nicholas  DeniUng 

I  a.->Karls,  Gus  Constantlnos,  Jr. 
Laur.  Joseph  Waller 
Lavlnder,  Carlton  Leslie,  Jr. 
Leach,  Richard  Daniel 
Lee,  Bobby  Clyde 
Lee,  John  Jackson 
Leech,  Joseph  William 
Lehmberg.  George  Russell,  Jr. 
Lelsy.  Ned  Bruce 
I,«s>i-  Anthiinv  Albert 
I,e-v;,s    !iav:d    l-,.l-.i:ii 
l.e'Ai.s     Mar'v^oil   I  )ean 
Lewis,   I'm  Arthur 
Leygraaf    tt'-rard  Joseph 
Linebark.  Harry  Wlnbum 
Lisle.  OeorRp  Frenger 
IJoyd,  (ieorge  Marvin 
Loftus.  Stephen  Francis 
Long,  Car!  Herbert,  Jr. 
Loonam,  Walter  Leo,  Jr. 
Lowe,  Larry  7  avlnr 
Lubbers,  Gary  Wendel 
Luders,  Ernest  Celestlno 
Ludwlg,  Ronald  EmU 
Lukenas,  Leo  Allen 
Lynch,  Dale  WUllam 
Lyon,  Hylan  Bentnn,  Jr 
MacKenzle,  Franklin  Fomthovs 
UacLedd,  Wallace  Francis,  Jr. 
Mm  N'eli: .  I),  iiald  William 
Miuiclox.  He»  Axl 
Magee,  Francis  Hugh 
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Maf:ee    James  Alexander 
Maier.  Feter  TUlou 
.Maj'>r,  James  Arthur 
Maloy.   Larry  Lee 
Mainele,  ClayUJii  Carl 
.Markey,  Alden  C'ynl 
Maroldy,    Thmnafi  Michael 
Mart  vlf  h.  Michael 
Marr.  William    riujma.s 
Martin.  Richard  Herman 
Mater,  Bernard  Everardus 
MattiiiKly.  Thoma.-  Kenneth,  II 
May,  Wesley 

Maiizola,  Vincent  Steven 
M,  Bride,  Joseph  WUUam.  Jr. 
McBrlen,  Jack  Warren 
McCandless,  John  Ed  .«.  ard 
McCandless.  Bruce.  II 
McCarthy,  Kenneth  Ray 
McCauley.  Victor 
McCroskey,  Bobby  Ray 
McCuUough.  David  Underwood 
McCuUough,  Martin  Lientz 
McDanlel,  Robert  Sherman 
McDonald.  Michael  Harold 
McFerren.  Robert  Wllmer 
McGhee,  Kenneth  Buren 
McOruther,  Gordon  Thomas 
McOulre,  Michael  Lee 
Mclnvale,  Joe  Billy 
McLane,  Michael  John 
McLaughlin,  Bruce  Campbell 
M-lJitirln   Kenneth  Eugene 
M<  Malion.  Bernard  Francis,  Jr. 
M^.viichati,  Joh.i  Coleman,  Jr. 
McN  illa,  James  Edward,  III 
MrVadon    Eric  Altnn    Jr. 
M-  ■     >-;     !■    ■'■.■'•   li-    II 
M, .,..,■    Hi'  hHr-l  F,..- -Aorth 
MtV  .i.lflc    (    iT'.  Ear. 
Mevcr    IJal'    .^.ifii 
Meyer.  Lx.nald  <  i;- .^ilan 
Meyer.  FraiiK  v\  .....tin 
Mldgarden,  Peter  Neil 
Mldvedt,  Harold  Leonard 
Miller,  Charles  Louis 
Miller,  Edward  Arthur 
Miller,  George  WUllam,  Jr. 
Miller,  Robert  Dewayne 
Miltenberger,  James  Russell 
MUwee,  William  Ivon,  Jr. 
Monroe,  Philip  Alvah 
Montag,  Charles  Frederick 
Moore,  James  Albert 
Moore.  Ruf  us  Beverly 
Morris,  Clyde  CecU 
Moss,  Robert  Lee 
Mott,  George  Edward,  HI 
Moynlhan,  John  Joseph 
MueUer,  WUUam  Alfred 
Mullaly,  Raymond  Kenneth 
Mulloy,  Clxarles  Sullivan 
Munch,  Charles  Herbert 
Murphy,  Chester  Arthur 
Murphy,  Norbert  Patrick 
Murray,  Gordon  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Murray,  Joseph  Walter 
Nahlovsky,  Richard  Earl 
Nakagawa,  Gordon  Ross 
Narro,  Arthur  Thomas 
Nash,  Norman  Bert 
Nazak,  Robert  Michael 
Nelson,  Henry  Eugene 
Nelson,  Richard  Melvln 
Nesblt,  Arthur  MacLean 
Newcomb,  David  Arthtir 
Newton,  George  Berryman,  Jr, 
Neyman,  George  Purvlance,  in 
Nichols,  John  Bennett,  m 
NlcoUs,  R'^bert  Patrick 
Nledbala    Joseph  Tlvma.-^    Jr 
Nolan,  Thomas  Editard 
N.ittlng,  Roger  Marvin 
Oaker,  Eugene  Sr-yder 
Obelrne,  Prank,  Jr 
O'Brien,  Walter  Harvey 
O'Leary,  John  Patrick,  Jr. 
Oleson,  Charles  Andrew 
Oliver.  Karl  Lee 
O'Neill.  Comellxifl  Thomas 
Osbfirjr,  John  Walfrld,  m 
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Ostx  rne    Robert  Bei; 
0;.*.rander,  William  Edward 
Owen,  Robert  Stephen 
Owens    Ramon  Ronald 
Pape,  Jerry  Lee 
Parker,  Richard  Stanley 
Pate.  Zacliarlah  Tayor,  Jr. 
Patrick,  Merediih  ■Willis 
Pauole,  Alvln  Hawaii 
Pearce.  Michael  Alton 
Pease,  Charles  Curtis 
Peden,  Joe  Dean 
Pender,  TTiomas 
Perkins,  Robert  Stames,  Jr. 
Peters,  Frank  Joe.  Jr. 
Peters.  John  David 
Peterson,  Robert  Anthony 
Phelps,  George  Thomas 
Phillips.  Clifford  Roy 
PhUlips.  Robert  Earl 
Pidgeon.  Robert  Huntley 
Pierce.  George  Eagleton 
Pigg,  Bobby  Joe 
Plnson,  Peter  Clyde 
Plrotte,  James  Henry 
Plttenger,  Richard  Fay 
Pizinger,  Donald  Dean 
Polski,  Paul  Arthur 
Poore.  James  Stanley 
Port,  Joseph  Clinton 
Porter.  Donald  Henry 
Porter,  Gene  Huntley 
Porter.  Oliver  Howard 
Powell.  Richard  Allen 
Pratt.  John  Lee 
Pressly.  James  Moffatt 
Preston,  Craig  Andrew 
Proctor,  Robert  Remmlngton 
Pruitt,  Arnold  WUUam 
Pumell,  Clement  Irvine 
Pye,  Reginald  CecU,  Jr. 
Pyle,  Ronald  WUllam 
Quay,  Thomas  WUloughby 
Rager,  Richard  Ronald 
Rasmussen,  John  David 
Ratto,  Lawrence  John 
Redford,  Maury  E^ngUsh,  Jr. 
Reeve,  WUUam  Francis 
Rehder.  WlUlam  Augiist 
Retch.  William  Fredrick 
Reilly.  Robert  Kevin 
Relmann,  Robert  Theodore 
Reister.  Walter  Alvln 
Render,  Ronald  WlUlam 
Rentle,  Norman  Leroy 
Rentz.  William  Oliphant  Kendr 
Retz,  Michael  Joseph 
Reuscher,  David  Lloyd 
Rice,  WlUlam  Lynwood 
Richardson,  Daniel  Charles 
Riley,  Roy  C; 
Riley,  Wlillam  Erne-st 
Rlordan,  William  Patrick 
Ripple,  James  Ellsworth.  Jr. 
Robbm.-;,  Philip  Dale 
Roberson,  Arleigh  Edward 
Roberts,  James  Harold 
Robins,  Harry  Blaine,  Jr. 
Rogers.  Geraid  Winston 
Rohrbough,  John  Davis 
Ross.  Norman  Albert 
Rothrau.'r,  Thomas  Benedict 
Rowley,  Corneluis  Malcolm 
Runiney,  Robert  Earl 
Ruiizo,  Melvin  Arthur 
Ruoiia.  Keith  Vernou 
R'.ippert,  No<?l  Laurenston 
RuKsell,  Cleveland  Hannon 
Rnsse!!.  Harold  Berton 
Sachse   Clark  David 
Salmon,  'Walter  W'llliam.  Jr. 
Schafler.  Ruben  Wayne 
Schluntz.  Frank  Reuel 
.Schoenfeid,  Jay  Kenneth 
Scboocraf  t.  James  Looniis 
S<,:hoonover,  Richard  Thales 
Sclj.ramjn,  WUUam  Qeorge 
Schulz,  Ru.ssell  King 
Schulz.  William  John 
Scott,  Milton  M}-rl;n 


Seldel,  Melvin  Leroy 
Sendek,  Joseph  Michael 
Sharp,  Grant  Alexander 
Shattuck,  George  Wendell 
Shawkey,  Dallas  Walton 
Sheppard,  Donald  Davkl 
Shrlver,  Robert  Ambrose 
SUlery,  Charles  Doyne 
Simmons.  James  Leon 
Simone.  Thomas  Joseph 
Skezas,  George  Christ 
Skinner.  George  Ross 
Skrukrud,  Clare  E:Ton 
Slaven,  Robert  Knowles,  Jr. 
Slye.  Richard  Earl 
Smith,  Bradley  George 
Smith,  Charles  Jacob 
Smith,  Clyde  Arnold 
Smith,  Donald  Duane 
Smith,  Nepler  Vrabcl 
Smith,  Peter  Taylor 
Sommer,  Henry  Joseph,  Jr. 
Sorensen.  Richard  Sheldon 
Sorna,  Ronald  EdwEotl 
Soules,  Charles  Webster 
Spencer,  Thomas  James 
Stark.  W^illlam  Robert 
Starrln,  Roy  Edward 
Staudenmayer,  Frederick  Q. 
Stein.  Edwin  Francis,  Jr. 
Stoker  Laron  L. 
Stokes.  Carl  Julian.  Jr. 
Storey.  Edward  Leo 
Street,  Robert  WiUiam 
Strohsahl,  George  Henry,  Jr. 
Strole,  Dennis  Sliver 
Strunk  David  WiUiam 
Stubbs  David  WUUam 
Stubbs,  George  Richard 
Stumcke,  Frederick  Bradley,  Jr. 
Sturm,  Paul  Morrison 
Sullivan,  Gerald  Francis 
Susag,  Gary  Robert 
Sutton.  Charles  Rudolph 
Swain.  Donald  Derk 
Swor,  Jerry  Glenn 
Szczeclnskl.  Jc^eph  Lawrence 
Szczypinskl.  Walter  S.,  Jr. 
Taft,  Denis  James 
Tambinl,  Anthony  Louis,  n 
Tarquin,  Donald  Charles 
Taylor.  Jimmle  Wilkes 
Taylor,  Thomas  Paul 
Teague,  Robert  Arson 
Tentfrancia    Ambrose  James,  Jr. 
Terry,  Bert  Dixon 
Terry,  Ross  Handle 
TTiomas,  Klnnlson  Henry 
Thompson,  Glynn  Murphy 
TTiurston,  John  Kindred 
TUger,  Billy  Ralph 
Tingle,  Adrian  Artomus 
TOmca'vage,  Norman  Jerry 
T>Dney,  Robert  Lee 
Trlebes.  Carl  John,  Jr. 
Trout ,  Michael  Duane 
Troutman.  Darrell  Clinton 
Tnirlav,  William  Evert 
Usalls,  Jerome  Thomas 
Valana,  James  Geoi^ 
Vaught,  Clarence  Tliomas 
Veenst  ra   R  ober  t  Murlln 
Venable  R.cbert  Luther 
Vick   John  Clifton 
'Victor.  Alfred  Erwln 
■Void,  A!mer  Charles 
Wagner,  William  Francis 
Wanglle,  Eugene  Blnar 
Ward,  James  Jackson 
Ward.  Sibley  Logan,  HI 
Warner.  Lloyd 
Waters   Ronald  Lee 
'Warmlre,  Donald  Marlon 
Wegert,  Sidney  Julius 
Welgajid   Jame.'  Gary 
Weet   Ralph  Whitsker  Jr. 
Westbrook,  Dale  Alien 
Weeterman  WUUam  Robert 
Wettestead   Noj-man  Charles 
■V^'neatlev    Garv  Francis 
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Wheeler.  George  Clifton 
White.  Ervln  Eugene 
White.  Robert  Sherman 
Whltmer.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Wlcklund,  Richard  John 
Williams.  Winis  Terrell 
Wilson,  Richard  James 
Wlngo.  Robert  Freeman 
Wold.  Robert  Michael 
Woodbury.  David  Edward 
Woodworth.  Benjamin  Bohlken 
Wren.  Gregory  Secord 
Wright.  Robert  Herring,  ni 
Wuorenmaa,  John  Paul 
Wyatt,  Richard  Lee 
Yaeger,  Ernest  Franklin 
Young.  Arthur  Edmund.  Jr. 
Young,  Rober  Allan 
Young.  Sol 
Zeller.  Raymond  Guy 
Zorbach.  Anthony  Joseph 
Zucker.  Channlng  Morse 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RLMARKS 

The  foUowlnK-naiTu-d  irtlcers  ol  tbe  Heserve 
Of  the  U.S.  Niivy  for  temporary  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  commauder  In  the  line,  sub- 
ject to  quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by 
law; 

Hardman,  William  Morgan 

Hart.  Robert  Netherland.  Ill 

Hedden,  Forrest  Parley 

McCalla.  Thomas  Richard 

Strobel,  Carl  William 

Tarbox,  Thomas  N. 

Taylor.  Richard  Louis 

Woodhouse.  James  Everett 

The  following-named  Regular  officers  of 
the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  commander,  pusuant 
to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5787, 
subject  to  quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Cullen,  Richard  Columbus 

Jones.  Jenus  B. 
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Katz.  Alfred  Charles 
Long,  David  Elbert 
McKee.  Richard  Grant 
Mlxon,  Tracy  Roland 
NlelMn.  Emanuel  Kevin 
Shaw.  Frederick  Albert 
Specher.  Herbert  Edgar,  Jr. 
Taylor.  Bruce  Andrew.  Jr. 
White.  Robert 
Youngberg.  Guy  MUton 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander  In  the  line,  subject  to 
quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Burch,  Mary  Jean 
HIgglns,  Maria  Salter 
Jackson,  Virginia  Elliott 
Mcllralth.  Margaret  Ann 
Steenburgen,  Anna  Lea 
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WELFARE  LE6ISLATION 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Northern  Virginia  Daily  of  October 
21  contains  an  interesting  editorial 
analyzing  the  welfare  legislation  sup- 
ported by  the  administration. 

The  editorial  refers  to  this  proposal  as 
"revolutionary  and  expensive,"  a  descrip- 
tion applied  to  it  by  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Richardson. 

I  believe  this  is  an  accurate  description, 
and  I  believe  that  the  proposal  has  many 
flaws.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  not  take 
action  on  the  proposal  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "A  Needed  Analysis,"  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

A  Needed   Analysis 

Speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yes- 
terday. Ser-ator  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  had  some 
Important  comments  regarding  the  Adminis- 
tration's welfare  reform  proposals.  The  sen- 
ator's remarks  are  extremely  pertinent  to 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  this  nation 
wishes  to  go  all  the  way  down  the  road  to 
welfare  statl.sm.  proceeding  to  the  ultimate 
point  at  which  handouts  to  mUUons  of  able- 
to-work  recipients  will  be  an  Intolerable  fis- 
cal burden  tor  the  nation. 

Classifying  the  Administration's  present  re- 
form proposals  as  "welfare  expansion"  rather 
than  "welfare  reform,"  Sen.  Byrd  said  he 
cannot  support  this  "revolutionary  and  ex- 
pensive" program  for  these  basic  reasons: 

"One.   It   lacks   adequate   work    Incentives. 

"Two.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  writing  into 
law  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come, 

"Three,  the  annual  coet  of  the  new  pro- 
gram would  be  at  least  (6  billion  greater  than 
the  present  program. 

"Four,  tbe  number  of  welfare  recipients 
woul'l  be  Increased  from  12  million  (tersons  In 
1970  to  25  million  persons. 

"Five.  Richard  P.  Nathan,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Welfare,  says  the  government 
wovUd  need  to  hire  an  unprecedent<>d  80.000 
new  federal  employees  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram." 

According  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare's  own  figures  the  cost 


of  Federal  welfare  In  1962  was  $2.7  billion. 
The  cost  In  the  current  fiscal  year  of  1971-72 
Is  projected  to  be  $14.2  billion.  If  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  reform  program  Is 
adopted,  HEW  Secretary  Richardson  has  esti- 
mated that  welfare  costs  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment In  1973  would  be  $19.7  billion,  an 
Increase  of  $5.5  billion  In  one  year. 

Does  this  recommended  program  provide 
the  kind  of  welfare  reform  that  we  need  and 
that  we  can  afford  to  live  with? 

Sen.  Byrd  thinks  not.  and  we  agree.  He  put 
It  to  his  fellow  senators  this  way  yesterday: 

"I  feel  that  the  government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  our  fellow-cltlzens  who  ar^  physically 
or  mentally  unable  to  earn  a  living.  But  the 
'revolutionary  and  expensive'  proposal  of  Sec- 
retary Richardson  goes  far  beyond  that.  It 
does  not  have  adequate  work  Incentives,  nor 
does  It  have  adequate  provisions  to  keep  off 
the  welfare  rolls  able-bodied  citizens  who 
should  be  seeking  Jobs  instead  of  hand-outs." 

The  senator  reminded  the  nation  that. 
"When  President  Nixon  was  a  candidate  for 
President  In  1968.  he  stated  again  and  again 
that  he  wanted  to  reverse  the  trend  to  the 
welfare  state.  How  does  one  reverse  the 
trend  ...  by  doubling  the  number  of  peo- 
ple on  welfare? 

Yea,  how? 


AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS 
SERVES  AMERICA'S  PEOPLE 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26,  1971 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Nevada,  which  I  represent  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  host  last 
week  to  a  convention  of  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  important  and  largest  Indus- 
tries— the  American  Mining  Congress. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  as  a  speaker 
for  the  informative  seminar  on  public 
lands  along  with  several  of  our  colleagues 
in  both  the  Hou.se  and  tlie  Senate  who 
attended  and  spoke  before  other  mining 
meetings  at  the  convention. 

The  site  of  the  convention  for  15.000 
mining  men  was  our  Nevada  city  of  Las 
Vegas  and.  needle.ss  to  .say.  La.s  Vepas 
oflfered  a  warm  western  welcome  to  this 
traditional  American  indu.stry  whose  his- 
tory Is  well  marked  with  development  in 
our  Silver  State — Nevada. 


The  theme  of  the  week-long  series  of 
seminars  and  speakers  centered  on  man's 
duty  for  the  search  for  improving  his 
existence  while  at  the  same  time  offering 
concrete  proposals  to  secure  the  proper 
balance  between  man's  needs  and  uses  of 
America's  natural  resources  and  the 
preservation  of  those  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  publisher  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Sun  newspaper,  Mr.  Hank  Green- 
spun,  took  time  and  space  to  record  his 
thoughts  about  the  history  and  men  of 
the  American  mining  industry. 

I  include  the  following  article.  "Where 
I  Stand."  by  Hank  Greenspun,  in  the 
October  14.  1971.  issue  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Sun.  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  our 

colleagues: 

Whe>b  I  Stand 

(By  Hank  Greenspun) 

The  earth  Is  Jealous  of  her  bounties  and 
yields  only  to  those  who  have  the  strength 
and    the    wUl    to    contest   for    her   riches. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  Is  made  up 
of  such  men. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  foremost  mining  men 
and  the  major  exhibitors  of  the  tools  they 
need  In  their  work  are  holding  their  annual 
convention  In  Nevada. 

As  history  shows.  Nevada  earned  the  title 
of  "Battleborn  State"  because  the  wealth  of 
her  mines  Is  credited  with  saving  the  Union 
during  the  Civil  War. 

But  wealth  wasn't  the  only  contribution 
made  by  the  pioneer  engineers  who  chal- 
lenged earth  for  her  treasure  during  the  min- 
ing booms  of  the  late  19th  and  20th 
Centuries  in  Nevada. 

Many  of  the  Innovations  In  mining  meth- 
ods which  were  necessary  to  work  the  rich 
deposits  of  the  Comstock  Lode  are  still  in 
use  around  the  world  today,  with  modern 
refinements,  of  course. 

Square  set  mining,  which  allowed  the  strip- 
ping away  of  huge  blocks  of  ore  were  first 
used  on  the  Comstock.  as  were  steam  pow- 
ered drills,  huge  pumps  for  dewaterlng  deep 
mine  shafts,  and  various  kinds  of  hoists 
and  milling  processes. 

Many  of  the  techniques  have  changed  of 
course,  but  miners  today  aren't  much  dif- 
ferent than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago. 
They  still  are  men  of  courage  and  confi- 
dence. Without  these  two  Ingredients,  much 
of  the  earth's  wealth  would  have  remained 
in  her  bosom. 

Instead,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  have  been 
used  to  build  cities,  to  fuel  Industry  which 
has  provided  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for 
nUlllons,  and  to  buUd  our  station  lri*«  a  world 
power. 

The   earth   of   Nevada    hn?    been    good    to 
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those  with  enough  d:u-lng  to  dream  their 
Creams  and  then  turn  them  into  reality 

I'he  evidence  that  ttiese  basic  attributes 
haven't  been  loet  1»  easily  vLtlble  at  the  LaB 
Vegas  Convention  Cenu-r  and  In  the  siir- 
roundlng  groimde 

For  thoee  nut  t  k<sely  conneiLed  with  the 
niining  liidu.stry.  the  eqmpinent  on  display 
seems  to  be  from  ancUier  world. 

Men  are  dwarfed  by  the  luoiister  earth 
niovuig  equipment,  the  giant  jxjwer  shovel.s, 
the  drills,  generators  and  all  Die  other  tools 
which  have  been  lii.enteil  to  eaj^e  the  tikik 
of  removing  the  earn,  s  wealth  for  the  u.se 
of  humanity 

It's  easy  to  b»'lleve  that  the  niKlern  miner 
CP.n  turn  a  mountain  into  a  niolehiU  in 
a  matter  of  hours  with  Uie  machinery  now 
available  for  his  use. 

Alongside  the  forces  of  nature,  man  Is 
puny,  but  his  brains  gl-.e  hlni  the  means  to 
rti.iller-.pe  earth  M;ner«  remain  people  who 
clierlsh  tbe  earth,  however  They  appreciate 
It  like  no  others  because  ihey  realize  the 
earth  Is  the  source  of  all  good  things  and 
can    nvake    u&tlons    and    men    strong. 

Man  Ls  strengthened  by  the  earth,  not  only 
because  it  prrtduces  .'ckkI  and  fiber  and  pre- 
c.ous  and  e.sfcentlal  mlrieral.s.  but  because  It 
n.akes  him  use  his  strength  and  knowledge 
i;   he  Is  to  harvest  the  fruits. 

Fanners  and  miners  are  somewhat  akin 
because  they  know  firsthand  the  surprises 
and  often  the  reverses  the  earth  has  In  store 
lor  them  and  they  have  had  to  devise  tech- 
niques and  mai~lilnes  to  overcome  the  su- 
perior forces  of  nature 

Mahomet  of  old  made  the  people  believe 
he  could  call  a  hill  to  come  to  him.  When 
the  p>eople  assembled  and  Mahomet  called 
the  h:ll  again  and  again:  and  when  the  hill 
stood  still  he  wa.^  never  a  whit  abashed,  but 
said.  "If  the  hlll  will  not  come  to  Mahomet, 
Mahomet  will  go  to  the  hill." 

Today.  Mahomet  would  have  been  able  to 
move  the  entire  hill  within  a  matter  of  hours 
simply  by  getting  one  of  the  super  earth 
movers  now  on  display  at  the  Convention 
Center 

Like  Mahomet,  the  miners  of  today  are 
challenged  with  bringing  the  mountains  to 
the  Industry  and  they  have  devised  tbe  ma- 
chines to  do  the  Job. 

Thus,  our  nation  can  feed  the  world,  if 
need  be.  or  supply  it  with  numerous  basic 
raw  materials,  if  neceasary,  because  of  the 
Ingenuity  of  our  Industrious  toilers  In  the 
earth. 

When  the  American  Mining  Congress  meets 
in  Nevada,  they  come  to  the  right  place. 
There  Is  no  other  state  In  the  Union  with  a 
richer  or  more  colorful  history  In  this  en- 
deavor. 

The  earth  has  given  Nevada  sustenance  all 
these  years,  and  she  shared  her  wealth  with 
others  to  l)ulld  cities  and  the  nation. 

Nevada's  miners  were  men  who  matched 
her  mountains  and  the  American  Mining 
Congress  carries  on  that  rich  heritage 


PROTECTION   OF   WllJ^  FREE- 
ROAMING  HORSES 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF     rE.N.NEYLVA.NI.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  October  26,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTF.  Mr  Pre.sident.  on  June  29. 
1971.  the  Stiiat*  pa.si>ed  S.  1116.  a  bill  to 
require  the  p.'-otection.  management  and 
control  of  wiid  free-roaniint:  hor.ses  and 
burros  on  public  lands  As  a  .spon.sor  of 
S.  1116.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Hou.'je  of 
ReprcscntAtives  ha.s  aLso  pas.5ed  this 
measure  and  that  It  will  soon  be  con- 
sidered by  a  Joint  House-Senate  Con- 
ference Committee 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  call  t)ie 


attention  of  the  Senate  t-o  a  Re.«K3lution 
a^opt^^d  by  the  Pennsylvania  Stat*  Sen- 
ate' urging  the  Conpre.s.'.  to  enact  this  leg- 
islation to  protect  the.se  valuable  and 
beautiful  liorse.^.  I  a&k  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiai  the  ResoluiKin  be  jinnled  in  the 
Rkpord. 

There  t)eing  no  objection  tlie  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  print-ed  in  the 
liEcortD.  as  follows: 

Senate  of  Pemnsylvania, 
Harrusburg,  Pa.  March,  30,  1791. 

Once  again  part  of  our  American  heritage 
Is  being  destroyed.  In  ten  of  our  Western 
states  packs  of  wild  horses  roam  freely:  how- 
ever, they  are  rapidly  being  killed  and  pro- 
cessed for  dog  food.  Just  a  few  years  ago  there 
were  over  two  million  of  these  animals  and 
now  there  are  less  than  twenty  thousand. 
These  horses  are  historically  and  esthetlcally 
valuable.  We  cannot  allow  them  to  be 
brought  any  closer  to  the  brink  of  extinc- 
tion. At  this  very  time  the  Corigress  of  the 
United  States  is  considering  legislation  which 
would  protect  these   animals; 

Now  therefore,  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  the  leg- 
islation now  before  it  which  would  protect 
the  valuable  and  beautiful  wild  horses  which 
roam  freely  In  the  West  so  tliat  this  part  of 
our   ecology   may   stay    with    us; 

And  further  directs  that  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution. Serial  No.  20.  sponsored  by  Senators 
LiOtUs  O  Hill.  W.  Louis  Coppersmith.  Henry 
C.  Messlnger.  Henry  J.  Clanfranl.  Thomas  P. 
McCreesh,  Patrick  J.  Stapleton.  Joseph  P. 
Smith  and  Thomas  M.  Nolan  and  adopted  by 
the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  the  twelfth  day 
of  October,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-one.  be  transmitted  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  House  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  Pennsylvania  serving  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


REPORT  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR 
PUBLIC  JUSTICE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or     N[\\'     ViiRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26.  1971 

Mr  KOCH  Mr  Speaker.  I  sJiould  hke 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
a  commiltee  known  as  the  Committee  for 
Publir  Ju.stire  This  committee  has  on  its 
executive  council  well-known  and  di.-;- 
tinguished  citizens  including  Rxjger  Wil- 
kins.  Blair  Clark,  Ramsey  Clark.  Robert 
Coles,  Norman  Dorsen.  Lillian  Hellman. 
Burke  Mar.shiiil,  Robert  B.  Slivers,  Tel- 
ford Taylor  and  Jerome  Wiesner  The 
committee  has  recently  i.s.«;ued  a  state- 
ment on  prisons  and  the  conditioiiS  in 
these  institutions  that  mu.st  be  changed 

The  report  includes  a  description  of 
cells  7  fc-et  by  8  feet  by  9  feet  in  which 
three  men  are  sometimes  squeezed  with 
the  third  man  sleeping  on  the  cement 
floor.  Such  conditions  are  not  found  only 
in  the  mast  backward  sections  of  our 
country.  I  liave  per.sonally  seen  these 
conditions  in  the  Tombs,  a  major  deten- 
tion facility  in  New  York  City,  I  brought 
these  condition.s  to  the  attention  of  the 
correction  authoritie."-"  and  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  Ceil  occui>ancy  ha.^ 
b€>en  reduced  to  two  in  many  instances 
and  in  rells  where  tiiere  continues  to  be 
a  third  man  a  niatlres.s  ha.s  been  pro- 
Mded  .'^nd,  as  a  result  of  exposure  of  that 
and     other     barbaric     conditions     some 


changes  have  been   made  in   New   York 
City  Jails  but  clearly  not  enough 

The  statement  follows: 
Statiment  on  Prisons  and  Jaii.s  bi  ihl 
CoMMrrm  rou  Pttblic  Justice.  Issued  Sep- 
tember 23, 1971 
this  statbhzn't  is  about  prisoms  and  jail-s. 
the  pbopuk  who  must  uvt  in  them  and 
the  people  who  do  not 

Last  spring,  members  of  the  Committee  for 
Public  Justice  began  visiting  prisons  and 
Jails  throughout  the  country.  We  hoped  to 
prepare  a  prisoners'  Bill  of  Rights  for  use  by 
enlightened  penologists  and  prisoners'  rights 
lawyers.  We  had  already  begun  to  draft  our 
recommendations  when  the  recent  events  oc- 
curred at  the  New  York  State  Correctional 
Facility  at  Attica.  Now  Attica  overshadows 
whatever  we  say,  and  perhaps  it  should  be- 
cause the  startling  f«wt  is  that  our  independ- 
ent conclusions  o'  what  must  be  done  signif- 
icantly overlap  the  2E  demands  of  the  Ai- 
tica  Inmates.  Ofter. ,  our  conclusions  expand 
on  the  inmates'  demands  But  if  Attica  looms 
behind  each  of  our  recon^.niendatit,ns,  it  may 
be  tyecause  each  of  the  institutions  we  visit- 
ed was  another  Attica.  The  fear  and  danger 
Is  that  by  neglect  or  ignorance  we  have  made 
Attlcas  of  all  our  Jails  and  prisons. 

THE    XSStTX 

We  have  long  known  that  about  half  of  all 
Inmates  releaoed  from  penal  Institutions  re- 
turn This  fact  was  a  constant  warning  that 
we  have  been  concerned  more  with  confin- 
ing people  than  with  adequately  preparing 
them  for  return  to  society.  Perhaps  this 
seemed  cheaper,  more  efficient  less  trouble 
But  most  sentences  are  not  life  sentences. 
each  year,  about  100.000  men  and  women  are 
released  from  state  and  federal  penal  Insti- 
tutions and    ready  or  not    return  to  society. 

In  recent  year?  there  h,i.?  been  additional 
compelling  evidence  thai  we  are  unconcerned 
with  the  fate  of  the  people  we  lock  up.  so 
long  as  they  are  locked  up  Inmate  riots  and 
suicides,  press  reports  on  conditions  at  nu- 
merous Institutions,  and  Judicial  decisions 
holding  particular  prison  practices  (or  even 
entire  institutions)  cruel  and  unu.'^ual.  all 
reflect  an  ugly  reality  far  removed  from  the 
pretty  rhetoric  of  rehabilitation 

For  one  example,  earlier  this  year,  a  Michi- 
gan state  court  ordered  massive  changes  in 
the  Wayne  County  Jail  because  of  deplor- 
able conditions  there.  One  portion  of  the 
lengthy  opinion  comments  on  the  over- 
crowding and   unsanitary  conditions: 

When  two  persons  are  squeezed  into  a  cell. 
less  than  7'  by  8'  by  9',  the  conscience  of 
the  court  is  disturbed.  Yet  two  men  to  each 
of  these  tiny  "old  cells"  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exertion  in  the  old  section  of  the 
Jail. 

When  three  persons  are  Jammed  into  these 
undersl7ed  "old  cells."  with  one  person  sleep- 
ing on  the  floor,  the  conscience  of  the  court 
IS  not  merely  shocked.  It  is  outraged.  Three 
men  are  routinely  confined  in  these  under- 
sized one-man  cells  for  nine  consecutive 
hours  from  9:00  P.M.  to  6  00  A.M.  Although 
not  the  general  rule,  three  men  to  an  "old 
cell"  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  .  .  . 

The  plight  of  the  "third  man"  Is  particu- 
larly oppressive.  He  must  sleep  on  the  floor 
If  lie  is  In  one  of  the  many  cells  with  a 
leaking  toilet,  he  sleeps  near  seeping  human 
wft.'^tes:  and  if  he  is  admitted  to  the  Jail  In 
a  peak  population  period,  he  wlli  not  even 
liave  a  mattres.s  between  him  and  the  cell 
f.r>or  There  are  so  niai.v  leakinp  toilet-^  that 
wiie:,  :'..m&\e  popi;!ati'  n  run.'  hlph.  the  Jail 
lack.s  sufficient  clean,  dry  cell  floors  on  which 
all  of  the  newly  admitted  Jail  occupants  can 
sleep.  (One  Inmate,  who  refused  to  sleep  on 
the  floor  of  a  cell  with  a  leaking  toilet,  was 
put  in  the  hole  as  punishment  ) 

This  and  similar  situations  pose  critical 
questions  about  the  use  and  operation  of  our 
Jails  and  prisons.  In  short.  Jusi  what  px-s 
on  In  these  places? 

It    is,    we    believe,   a   principle    of    our    po- 
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lltlcal  system  that  power  over  the  lives  of 
men  should,  wherever  poeatble.  be  subject  to 
control  and  review.  But  this  principle  seems 
absent  In  penal  Institutions  Yet.  as  Judge 
Simon  Sobeloff  has  written,  "the  corrupting 
Influence  of  absolute  power  Is  true  of  prison 
guards  no  less  than  of  other  men." 

In  response  to  this  problem,  members  of 
the  Committee  for  Public  Justice  have.  In 
tha  past  few  months,  visited  state  and  local 
penal  institutions  around  the  country.*  We 
have  talked  to  Inmates,  guards,  administra- 
tors, and  wardens  We  have  come  to  certain 
conclusions  about  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  Issues  raised.  The  single  conclusion  most 
obvious  to  us  all  Ls  that  these  problems  won't 
wait.  Society  must  respond.  We  hope  our 
experiences  in  the  past  few  months  will 
help  crystallize  the  issues  and  suggest  solu- 
tions. 

A  WAT  OF  VIKWINO  TH«  SOLUTION 

Our  experience  Indicates  that  the  major 
Issues  In  the  prisoners'  rights  movement  fall 
Into  four  rough  categories. 

A.  Rights  to  mental  autonomy 

This  category  Includes  the  right  to  send 
and  receive  uncensored  mall,  the  right  to  buy 
periodicals  and  books  without  control  over 
content,  and  the  right  to  religious  freedom 
Inside  the  Institution. 

Many  correctional  Institutions  censor  In- 
coming and  outgoing  mall.  Since  there  Is  a 
limited  number  of  censors,  volume  of  mall  is 
necessarily  restricted.  To  assure  this  re- 
stricted volume,  prisoners  often  niay  not 
write  to  anyone  who  Is  not  on  an  approved 
list;  In  addition,  letters  may  have  length  re- 
strictions. The  Initial  decision  to  censor  thus 
r-sults  In  secondary  rules  which  have  no  In- 
dependent Justification.  But  Is  censorship 
necessary?  The  experience  of  one  Facility 
seems  to  indicate  It  is  not.  In  the  New  York 
City  Men's  House  of  Detention,  outgoing 
mall  Is  censored,  and  Incoming  mall  Is  opened 
but  not  read.  There  Is  no  restriction  on  vol- 
ume of  mall  or  on  number  of  correspondents. 

It  seems  to  us  that  censorship  of  mail, 
with  Its  ancillary  regulations,  serve  no  real 
state  Interest  and,  therefore,  unnecessarily 
Intrudes  on  prisoners'  rights.  In  any  event, 
the  positive  experience  of  Institutions  whlcb 
have  relaxed  these  rules  should  lead  others 
seriously  to  re-examine   their  positions. 

Receipt  of  periodicals  and  books  Is  another 
area  In  which  the  regulations  cover  a  spec- 
trum. For  one  example,  we  understand  that 
the  New  York  State  Penitentiary  at  Osslnlng 
will  not  allow  inmates  to  receive  books  from 
anyone  but  the  publisher.  The  explanation 
given  an  attorney  who  recently  tried  to  bring 
bis  client  some  paperback  novels  Is  that  the 
prison  does  not  have  the  manpower  to  search 
each  book  for  hidden  messages.  The  same 
State's  facility  at  Auburn  will  not  allow  an 
inmate  even  to  receive  a  publisher's  cata- 
logue because  he  might  then  try  to  order 
forbidden  books.  We  do  not  here  advocate  a 
particular  rule.  We  simply  believe  the  whole 
question  should  be  re-examined  In  order 
that  limitations  which  no  longer  have  a  basis 
In  fact — if  they  ever  did — can  be  remove^. 

The  same  Is  true  with  religious  freedom. 
Recent  federal  court  decisions  have  guar- 
anteed prisoners  the  rights,  subject  to  reason- 
able limitations,  to  hold  group  religious  serv- 
ices, to  possess  religious  books  and  periodi- 
cals, and  to  follow  special  diets  required  by 
their  religions.  It  Is  Important  that  the  fed- 
eral courts,  when  petitioned,  reaffirmed  these 
rlghu.  It  is,  however,  a  sad  Indication  of  the 
attitudes  of  the  prison  administrations  that 
recourse  to  the  courts  was  necessary. 
B.  Right  to  a  humane  eniHronment 
The  most  immediate  problems  in  this  area 
are  overcrowding  and  unclean  conditions. 
Our  own   experience  confirms   this.   Psycho- 


•  Institutions  visited  Include  Soledad,  Va- 
cavlUe  and  the  Corona  Rehabilitation  Center 
in  California.  Trenton  State  and  Yardsvllle 
In  New  Jersey,  and  the  Women's  and  Men's 
Houses  of  Detention  In  Manliattan. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

logical  well-being  and  physical  health  require 
certain  nilnlnmni  living  conditions.  The 
literature — Judicial,  reportorlal.  autobio- 
graphical—describes, sometimes  In  graphic 
detail,  the  shoofclng  extent  to  whUh  faculties 
now  fall  below  barest  mlnlmiims.  TTiere  Is  no 
need  to  repeat  these  Uoscrlpilons  here.  We 
believe,  however,  that  It  would  Jolt  the  sensi- 
bilities and  consciences  of  many  Americans 
if  they  knew  the  conditions  under  which 
many  of  our  Jails  and  prisons  propose  to 
rehabilitate. 

This  problem  Is  more  acute  when  punitive 
segregation  or  "strip  cells"  are  used.  Whether 
conditions  ever  exist  to  Justify  segregation  In 
no  event,  we  think,  do  conditions  Justify  sub- 
jecting an  inmate  to  an  inhumane  environ- 
ment. 

There  are.  we  believe,  two  other  rights  In 
this  area.  There  Is  a  right  to  medical,  dental 
and  psychiatric  services.  This  right  requires 
that  every  correctional  facility  have  sufficient 
professionals  available  to  provide  these  serv- 
ices— not  only  In  response  to  Illness,  but  on  a 
preventative  basis  as  well.  Medical  services, 
however,  are  apparently  scarce  in  many 
prisons  and  Jails,  and  too  often,  psychiatric 
and  social  services  are  entirely  absent. 

It  was  recently  reported,  for  example,  that 
the  Manhattan  House  of  Detention  for  Men 
did  not  have  a  functioning  X-ray  machine 
or  sterilizer  for  Ita  nearly  1600  inmates  (500 
above  capacity).  Responsible  officials  did  not 
know  who  was  In  charge  of  providing  a  re- 
suscltator  for  the  mentally  disturbed  in- 
mates. There  was  no  comprehensive  record 
of  pharmaceutical  drugs  In  stock.  One  critic 
estimated  that  nearly  half  the  25  deaths  In 
that  Institution  In  1B71  might  have  been 
prevented  If  medical  facilities  were  better. 

A  final  right  in  the  humane  environment 
area  concerns  the  way  prison  and  Jail  Inmates 
are  able  to  occupy   their   time. 

This  problem  most  often  arises  in  Jails 
because  they  are  housing  more  inmates  for 
longer  periods  of  time  than  was  even  In- 
tended when  they  were  built.  JaU  Inmates 
have  complained  to  us  that  there  Ls  nothing 
to  do  during  the  months  of  their  incarcera- 
tion. We  believe  that  If  Jails  and  prisons 
are  going  to  be  constructive,  the  men  and 
women  we  lock  up  must  have  meaningful 
Jobs  while  Inside.  If  the'-  have  a  useful  skill, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  use  it;  if  not.  they 
should  be  taught  one.  In  this  regard,  we 
think  there  is  a  right  to  rehabilitation  op- 
portunities, a  right  to  have  or  to  learn  a 
constructive  Job  that  can  be  used  to  make  a 
living  during  confinement  and  after  release. 
One  footnote  to  the  Issue  of  a  humane  en- 
vironment. We  have  noticed  In  our  visits 
that  smaller  institutions,  both  In  size  and 
population,  provide  a  more  humane  environ- 
ment than  large  one>?.  In  addltloti,  smaller 
institutions,  such  as  Yardsvllle  In  New  Jer- 
sey, seem  to  have  an  atmosphere  of  commu- 
nity and  personal  Interdependence  beneficial 
to  both  Inmates  and  staff  The  large  Institu- 
tions we  visited,  on  the  other  hand,  tended 
to  lack  these  qualities.  At  huge  Trenton  State 
Penitentiary,  for  example,  the  Warden  re- 
fused to  let  us  talk  to  prisoners  or  see  the 
solitary  confinement  area. 

C.  Right  to  political  freedom 
We  think  there  are  two  predominant  right* 
here.  They  are  In  need  of  special  protection 
now  because  Inmates  will  more  likely  seek  to 
exercise  them  as  the  prisoners'  rights  move- 
ment grows. 

Prisoners,  like  the  rest  of  us,  should  not 
be  punished  for  holding  or  espousing  a  polit- 
ical belief.  In  addition,  consistent  with  rea- 
sonable administrative  controls,  prlsonepi 
should  be  allowed,  without  fear,  to  organize 
and  exercise  their  political  beliefs.  It  Is  not 
the  Wardens  Job  to  give  an  Inmate  "the 
proper"  political  perspective.  In  correctional 
facilities,  as  elsewhere,  the  state  has  no  busi- 
ness In  this  area 

The  real  danger  Is  that  prison  and  other 
officials  will  discriminate  against  an  Inmate 
becaitse  of  his  political   beliefs  or  activities 
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without  actually  saying  so.  Since  the  internal 
operation  of  prisons  do  not  enjoy  great 
public  visibility  and  since  there  are  many 
ureas  In  which  prison  ofHclals  and  others 
can  control  the  lives  of  Inmates,  this  danger 
Is  not  one  we  can  Ignore. 

Three  areas,  for  example.  In  which  discre- 
tion may  be  abused  for  political  reasons  are 
the  loss  of  good  time,  denial  of  parole,  and 
punitive  segregation.  In  each  case,  officials 
have  the  power  to  control  either  release  or 
the  conditions  of  Imprisonment;  and  In  each 
case,  standards  are  vague  and  public  visibil- 
ity poor.  The  denial  of  parole  to  George 
Jackson  and  Philip  and  Daniel  Berrlgan 
come  readily  to  mind.  We  are  not  convinced 
that  political  considerations  did  not  play  a 
part  In  these  decisions.  But  Jackson  and  the 
Berrlgan  brothers  are  simply  the  most  ob- 
vious examples.  Are  there  others?  Again,  low 
visibility  and  vague  standards  leave  this 
question  unanswered. 

The  other  side  of  the  right  not  to  suffer  for 
holding  or  exercising  one's  political  beliefs 
Is  the  opportunity  to  exercise  them.  We 
recognize  that  Institutional  life  demands 
certain  restrictions  that  the  state  could  not 
Impose  outside.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
these  restrictions  can  reasonably,  or  Justly, 
deny  all  chance  to  exercise  one's  beliefs. 
Such  claims  should  be  carefully  examined  by 
responsible  officials  and  reexamined  by  the 
courts. 

D.  The  rights  of  access  and  fairness 
Inmates  live  In  a  world  of  rules.  There  are 
the  rules  that  affect  the  Inmate  Inside  the 
correctional  facility  and  those  that  put  him 
there  In  the  first  place.  Inmates  are  rightly 
concerned  that  they  not  be  unjustly  pun- 
ished for  allegedly  breaking  a  facility  rule 
and  that  they  have  access  to  the  Judicial 
rules  that  might  eventually  free  them  or 
improve  the  conditions  of  confinement. 

With  regard  to  the  rules  of  the  correctional 
facility,  we  believe  that  before  an  Inmate  is 
punished  for  their  breach,  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  defend  himself  at  a  hearing. 
That  hearing  should  observe  certain  mini- 
mum due  process  safeguards.  We  recognize 
that  this  puts  a  large  burden  on  the  Institu- 
tion, and  we  emphasize  that  we  do  not  urge 
the  right  to  a  fair  hearing  every  time  the 
Infraction  of  a  minor  rule  results  In  a  minor 
punishment.  But  when  the  punishment  is 
solitary  confinement  or  loss  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  good  time,  for  example,  we  thltik 
a  fair  hearing  Is  necessary.  This  procedure, 
we  believe,  will  serve  the  additional  function 
of  helping  to  convince  Inmates  that  author- 
ity Is  not  necessarily  arbitrary  and  punitive, 
but  Is  concerned  with  a  Just  result. 

Perhaps  the  major  goal  of  liunates  Is  to 
change  their  status  and  rejoin  society.  We 
think  prisoners  should  be  aided  In  that 
pursuit  by  allowing  and  encouraging  their 
access  to  legal  know-how.  Inmates  should  be 
permitted  to  help  and  to  be  helped  by  their 
fellows  as  they  pursue  Judicial  remedies. 
They  should  have  access  to  an  adequate  law 
library.  They  should  have  reasonably  free 
access  to  their  attorneys  and  to  the  courts. 
No  Inmate  should  be  punished  for  gaining 
lawful  release  for  himself  or  for  another. 
Here  again,  we  believe  that  the  therapeutic 
value  of  encouraging  resort  to  legal  remedies 
far  outweighs  any  harm — If  there  Is  harm — 
It  may  Involve. 

CONCl-tJSIOI* 

We  do  not  claim  this  list  of  rlghU  Is 
exhaustive.  Many  will  consider  other  rights 
equally  important  and.  as  time  passes,  society 
may  find  that  It  will  have  to  devise  additional 
ways  to  protect  the  Interests  of  confined  men 
and  women.  There  Is  a  common  denominator, 
however.  It  Is  the  depth  of  humanity  we 
share  as  a  nation.  If  our  concern  tor  fellow 
human  beings  Is  real  and  deep,  we  will  not 
have  to  worry  about  future  Attlcas.  They 
will  not  happen.  But  If  our  concern  remains 
only  to  lock  people  up  and  not  prepare  for 
their  almost  certain  return  to  society,  then 
we  are  all  In  trouble. 


October  26,  1971 


PINAL  REPORT  ON  MAYDAY 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

ir      Nf.W     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  26.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG  Mr.  Speaker,  news  re- 
porus  over  the  pa.st  few  du\'-s  have  in- 
formed as  of  ll^e  dLsmis&al  of  the  last  300 
causes  ari.sins:  out  of  the  12.000  arrests 
during  the  Mayday  demon.strations.  Of 
the  12.000  arre.'^ts,  only  a  few  were  sus- 
tained after  trial,  and  all  of  those  were 
reversed  on  appeal. 

It  is  important,  at  a  time  when  the 
President  is  preparmg  to  fill  two  seats 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  that  we  be  re- 
minded of  hLs  admiiiLstration's  lack  of 
commitmont  to  civil  libortief;  and  due 
proce.ss  of  law.*;.  We  mu.'=t  t^ike  rare  tliat 
a  man  who  ha.';  tried  again  and  again  to 
gut  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  e.xecutive  action 
is  not  permitted  to  gut  it  by  judicial 
action. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public 
Defender  Service  of  the  Di.strict  of  Co- 
lumbia has  jast  issued  a  report  on  the 
legal  services  which  it  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mayday  demonstra- 
tions. I  include  the  text  of  that  report  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  tJie  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  and  I  commend 
Its  contents  to  all  of  my  colleagues: 

LxoAi.  Services  During  the  1971  Maydat 

Demonstrations 

(A  Special  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

of    the    Public    Defender    Service    for    the 

District  of  Ooltimbla) 

INTBODtrCTrON 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  De- 
fender Service  Is  required  by  statute  to 
submit  an  annual  report  of  the  Service's 
operations  This  year.  In  light  of  the  unprec- 
edented demands  made  upon  the  agency  by 
the  evenw  of  April  28  through  May  7,  we 
present  in  addition  to  the  report  of  our  reg- 
ular activities,  this  special  summary  of  serv- 
ices rendered  as  a  restilt  of  the  "Mayday" 
demonstrations. 

What  is  reported  Is  not  Intended  to  in- 
dict or  absolve  any  of  the  institutions  which 
processed  the  approximately  12,000  arrestees. 
Nor  do  we  report  the  response  of  many 
lawyers  who  played  a  significant  role  during 
the  Mayday  period,  such  as  volunteer  at- 
torneys, the  Georgetown  Legal  Interns,  and 
American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  lawyers,  all 
of  whom  worked  hard  and  long  In  providing 
representation.  Our  purpose  Is  to  present  the 
facts  and  situations  with  which  PDS  at- 
torneys dealt.  Much  of  the  representation 
during  the  Mayday  disorders  was  of  a  na- 
ture unusual  for  the  Public  Defender  Serv- 
ice, which  under  Its  governing  statute  ordi- 
narily represents  only  those  charged  with 
serious  crimes.  But  when  called  upon  by  the 
courts,  the  PDS  resfjonded  to  the  emergency 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  It  Is  the  view 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  the  ability  of 
PDS  attorneys  to  provide  such  emergency 
aid  averted  a  serious  problem  which  would 
have  arisen  from  the  lack  of  attorneys  to 
assure    adequate    representation. 

The  detailing  of  the  activities  of  the  PDS 
staff  during  the  disorders  Is  done  partly  in 
consideration  of  our  statutory  duties  to  re- 
port our  activities,  and  partly  In  the  hope 
that  such  a  record  may  be  of  use  to  others 
who  share  with  us  the  duty  to  plan  for  the 
administration  of  Justice  during  crises. 
Samuel  Dash, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees. 

Public  Defender  Service. 
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legal   representation 

The  P\ib!!c  Defender  Ser^-lce  became  in- 
volved !n  representation  of  demonstrators  on 
Wednesday,  April  28.  with  a  9  P  M  call  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Service,  stating  that  the  courts 
were  starting  to  arraign  several  hundred 
demonstrators  arrested  at  Selective  Service 
Headquarters  and  that  lawyers  would  be 
needed  to  represent  them  In  the  following 
days  similar  requests  were  frequently  made. 
While  some  PDS  attorneys  were  represent- 
ing defendants,  others  were  recruiting,  aiding 
and  organizing  volunteer  attorneys  from  the 
private  bar. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  believes  that  the 
response  of  the  Public  Defender  Service 
proves  the  usefulness  of  a  central  office  of 
defense  lawyers,  which  can  be  quickly 
mobilized  In  emergencies.  As  Chief  Judge 
Greene  wrote  In  a  letter  to  the  Service  dated 
July  6.  1971;  "Without  the  dedicated  assist- 
ance of  many  [PDS)  staff  attorneys  the 
Court's  ability  to  function  during  the  period 
Immediately  following  the  demonstrations 
would  have  been  seriously  hampered." 

The  pattern  of  arrests  was  as  follows: 
Wednesday.  April  2 :  255  people  arrested  at 
Selective  Service;  Thursday.  April  29:  254 
arrested  at  HEW;  Friday.  AprU  30,  385  ar- 
rested, mostly  at  a  demonstration  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department;  Sunday.  May  2:  more  than 
200  arrested  In  the  dispersal  of  people  from 
the  Ciimpslte  at  West  Potomac  Park;  Mon- 
day, May  3;  the  mass  arrests  of  more  than 
7.000  people  from  different  parts  of  the  city; 
Thursday,  May  4:  approximately  3.800  ar- 
rests comprised  of  demonstrators  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  again  from  various 
parts  of  the  city;  and  Wednesday,  May  5, 
approximately  1,500  arrested.  Including  1,200 
persons  assembled  on  the  Capitol  grounds. 
These  were  the  last  mass  arrests,  although 
there  were  others  arrested  at  several  smsJl 
demonstrations  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  May 
6  and  7. 

Between  AprU  28  and  May  7,  Public  De- 
fender Service  attorneys  spent  more  than 
1.030  hours  In  court  representing  defend- 
ants, and  assisting  the  private  bar  In  repre- 
sentation. Approximately  675  of  these  hours 
were  between  6  p.m.  and  9  am.  In  addition, 
PDS  attorneys  spent  over  850  hours  in  places 
of  detention  or  In  court  cellbloclts  counsel- 
ing people  who  had  not  yet  been  brought  be- 
fore a  Judge. 

Advice  to  the  detainees,  most  of  whom  had 
never  before  been  arrested,'  and  aid  in  con- 
tacting friends  and  relatives  was  the  first 
part  of  the  lawyer's  Job.  Secondly,  as  In  every 
criminal  case,  the  defense  attorney  tried  to 
obtain  the  release  of  his  client  pending  dis- 
position of  the  charges.  But  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Mayday  demonstrations,  on  April 
28.  29,  30  and  May  2.  there  was.  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  a  vmlform  policy  of  setting 
money  bond,  regardless  of  the  Individual  case. 
On  those  days  also,  the  police  suspended  the 
collateral  schedule, =  which  meant  that  all 
people  arrested  were  arraigned  In  court  even 
though  almost  every  one  of  them  was  charged 
with  typical  collateral-forfeiture  offenses. 
Bonds  of  $250  and  $600  were  frequently  set 
with  a  provision  that  a  percentage  of  the 
sum  could  be  deposited  with  the  court.  To 
handle  the  volume  of  arraignments,  the 
courts  remained  open  until  all  the  day's  ar- 
rests were  processed,  often  as  late  as  3  or  4 
A.M.  or  even  around  the  clock 

The  allowance  of  collateral-posting  re- 
turned briefly  at  about  6:30  pm  on  Mon- 
day, May  3,  while  a  habeas  corpus  hearing 
(see  pages  6-13)  was  In  progress  At  that 
time  the  police  began  to  release — \ipon  the 
posting  of  SIO — those  persons  on  whose  be- 
half the  habeas  corpus  action  had  been 
brought  In  light  of  this  reversal  of  policy 
by  the  police  resulting  m  many  people  be- 
ing released  from  places  of  detention.  Chief 
Judge    Greene   closed    the   courts   after    the 
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habeas  hearing,  because  further  late  hotirs 
were  unnecessary  '  This  was  at  about  1  a.m. 
on   Tuesday    May   4 

The  power  of  the  police  to  suspend  and 
relnstltute  collateral  at  will  was  challenged 
m  a  suit  argued  late  Tuesday  night.  May  4, 
by  a  private  attorney  representing  the  May- 
day demonstrators.  Upon  completion  of  oral 
argument  Chief  Judge  Greene  issued  an  or- 
der suspending  the  collateral  schedule  al- 
together; therefore  most  of  the  arrestees  of 
May  4  who  had  not  previously  been  released, 
and  all  arrestees  of  May  5  and  6  were  proc- 
essed through  the  courts,  continuing  the 
sustained   demand   for   lawyers. 

Generally,  during  the  last  part  of  the 
Mayday  period,  May  3-8.  the  various  Judges 
did  not  appear  to  be  following  a  uniform 
policy  with  respect  to  bond  or  conditions 
of  release,  through  each  Judge  seemed  to 
treat  all  defendants  similarly.  Thus,  when 
and  whether  a  defendant  was  released  be- 
came very  much  a  matter  of  which  Judge 
he  appeared  before.  For  clients  not  released 
at  arraignment,  Bttomeys  spent  much  time 
seeking  review  of  the  bond  conditions  and 
by  Saturday.  May  8,  virtually  all  people  ar- 
rested had  been  released,  although  many 
who  had  been  simultaneously  arrested  spent 
vastly  different  amounts  of  time  in  cus- 
tody. 

When  a  money  bond  of  about  the  same 
amount  Is  routinely  set  in  every  case  by  al- 
most every  Judge  (as  occurred  until  May  3), 
or  when  there  are  great  disparities  from 
Judge  to  Judge  In  the  treatment  of  people 
similarly  situated  (as  occurred  from  May  3 
on),  defense  attorneys  are  frustrated  in 
their  work.  If  the  bond  Is  predetermined, 
the  attorney's  argument  for  his  individual 
client  is  meaningless.  When  some  Judges  set 
conditions  of  release  which  can  be  met  and 
others  do  not,  the  attorney's  role  as  coun- 
selor and  expllcator  of  the  process  to  his 
clients  becomes,  simply.   Impossible. 

Attorneys  were,  moreover,  dealing  with 
clients  who  were  brought  to  court  exhausted 
by  unusually  long  periods  in  detention,  fre- 
quently under  difficult  physical  conditions 
For  the  vast  majority  of  people  arrested,  the 
setting  of  any  condition  of  release  came 
after  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  hours,  while 
many  others  were  detained  thirty,  forty  or 
even  sixty  hours. 

On  most  days  the  demonstrators  did  not 
arrive  In  the  court  In  any  numbers  before 
nightfall.  By  8  P.M.  on  May  3,  for  instance, 
only  363  persons  of  more  than  70(X)  arrested 
had  been  arraigned  in  court.  When  told  this 
at  a  hearing  by  a  representative  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office,  Chief  Judge  Greene  ob- 
served : 

Many  more  cases  could  have  been  proc- 
essed. All  the  Judges  were  avsdlable  at  eight 
o'clock  this  morning  and  the  same  was  true 
yesterday.  The  court  waited  ten  or  twelve 
hours  before  the  first  cases  came,  so  I  know 
that  there  are  difficulties  under  which  every- 
one Is  laboring,  but  you  can't  say  that  the 
greatest  haste  was  made  In  bringing  these 
cases  before  the  court,  which  I  think  should 
have  been  made.* 

nve  PDS  attorneys  and  three  Offender  Re- 
habilitation Division  workers'  labored  ex- 
clusively In  the  Superior  Court's  Juvenile 
Branch  during  the  demonstrations.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Corporation  Counsel's  Of- 
fice recognized  as  early  as  May  3  that  suc- 
cessful prosectitlon  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Juvenile  cases  being  brought  to  coiu-t 
was  doubtfiU.  Nevertheless,  they  attempted 
to  use  the  threat  of  prosecution  and  pretrial 
detention  to  prevent  juveniles  who  had  been 
arrested  from  participating  In  any  further 
demonstrations.  Thtis  a  trial  date  was  set 
in  each  case,  but  the  Corporation  Counsel 
would  agree  to  close  the  ca-se  or.  or  before  the 
trial  date  In  exchange  for  a  proniLse  f'^na 
the  Juvenile  that  he  would  return  home  and 
not  participate  In  any  further  demonstra- 
tions The  proml.'ie  hav.ni?  beer.  exlr.«rted, 
the  Goveriiineiit   djd   not   o.ppt*e   release   if  a 
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reiaUve  or  euluibie  third  parly  custodian 
was  available  to  aee  that  the  promise  was 
kept.  Therefore,  the  emphasis  of  PDS  fU- 
torneys  was  In  obtaining  thlrd-ijufty  cus- 
todians to  aid  out-of-towu  juvenllea  In  re- 
turning home  Private  citizen*  responded  en- 
thusiastically to  the  call  of  the  attorneys, 
appearing  In  the  court  through  the  night 
and  agreeing  to  aid  arrested  children.  The 
processing  of  Juveniles  proceeded  throughout 
most  nlght«   during   the   Mayday   period. 

EMEBGENCT    trnCATION 

The  first  habeas  corpus  action:  May  3 

Arrests  on  Monday.  May  3.  began  as  early 
as  6  A.M.  By  noon  the  media  reported  thou- 
sands of  people  detained,  more  than  bad 
ever  been  arrested  on  a  single  day  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  anywhere  else  In 
the  United  States  during  a  similar  period 
of  time.  PDS  lawyers  were  waiting  to  repre- 
sent the  people  who  would  presumably  be 
brought  speedily  to  court.  But  the  morning 
and  the  afternoon  passed  with  cases  arriv- 
ing In  dozens,  rather  than  hundreds. 

Following  a  rumor  about  the  location  of 
the  people  arrested.  PDS  attorneys  went  to  an 
open  field  adjacent  to  RFK  Stadium  where 
they  saw  approximately  1,700  people  encir- 
cled by  armed  guards.  Through  a  chain  fence 
lawyers  interviewed  about  100  of  them  and 
heard  of  students  arrested  on  their  way  to 
class,  professional  people  arrested  on  their 
way  to  work  and  demonstrators  arrested 
vhUe  not  demonstrating.  The  field  was  next 
to  the  Anacoatla  River,  and  the  day  was  un-  . 
seasonably  cold  with  temperatures  In  the 
fifties  reported.  There  were  no  apparent  pro- 
visions for  shelter  or  blankets,  and  very 
few  portable  toilets.  Most  of  the  people  had 
been  there  since  early  morning  without  food. 
Many  of  the  people  said  that  they  had  not 
been  "arrested",  meaning  that  they  had  never 
been  told  that  there  was  any  charge  against 
them,  asked  to  give  their  names,  seen  any 
form  made  out  about  their  arrest,  or  received 
any  other  Indication  that  they  were  In  of- 
ficial custody.' 

The  lawyers  returned  to  the  PDS  oflBce  at 
about  three  In  the  afternoon.  Immediate 
phone  calls  were  made  to  civil  liberties  and 
private  lawyers  to  see  whether  they  planned 
to  seek  release  of  these  young  people  before 
nightfall.  No  one  was  ready  or  equipped  to 
act. 

While  some  lawyers  collaborated  on  an 
affidavit  describing  what  they  had  observed, 
others  wrote  a  "Complaint  for  Habeas  Corptis, 
Temporary  Restraining  Order  or  Other  Ap- 
propriate Relief  on  behalf  of  "John  Doe  and 
Approximately  1700  Detainees  Confined  Ad- 
jacent to  Robert  P.  Kennedy  Memorial  Sta- 
dium, ex  rel.  Public  Defender  Service  for 
the  District  of  Columbia."  Named  as  de- 
fendants were  the  Chief  of  Police,  the  U.S. 
Attorney,  the  Corporation  Counsel,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  D.C.  National 
Ouard.  It  was  an  extraordinary  legal  docu- 
ment designed  for  an  unprecedented  situa- 
tion. 

A  hearing  on  the  complaint  and  affidavit 
was  set  for  7:30  P.M.  on  May  3  before  Chief 
Judge  Greene.  At  the  time  of  this  hearing, 
the  number  of  people  on  whose  behalf  the 
action  was  brought  was  enlarged  to  Include 
all  those  arrested  on  May  3,  wherever  they 
were  det.ilned.  Petltlonern"  argument  was 
that  even  If  there  had  been  probable  cause 
for  their  arrests.  It  had  evaporated  because 
there  were  neither  arrest  forms  nor  any 
other  methods  to  connect  an  Individual  de- 
fendant with  any  particular  criminal  activ- 
ity. The  Corporation  Counsel's  Office  ac- 
knowledged Its  present  Inability  to  make  a 
case  against  most  of  the  detainees  but  re- 
sponded that  given  time.  It  could  sort  out 
those  who  could  be  successfully  prosecuted. 
As  to  the  "sorting  process".  Government 
counsel  explained; 

That  Is  precisely  what  Is  being  done  right 
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now.  It  may  well  be  that  wUhln  the  lapse 
of  a  reasonable  llnie  these  pe<.>ple  will  b« 
sorted  out.  that  the  goverameiit.  will  aacar- 
taln  that  It  has  no  cai>e.  tliat  the  government 
will  not  proceed.  .  .  .  |But|  this  Is  an  amor- 
phous ccanplalnt  They  are  asking  a  "drag- 
net" Injunction  on  the  basis  of  a  "dragnet ' 
arrest.  .  .  .' 

Continuing,  government  counsel  stated: 

|P|erhaps  there  might  be  a  reasonable 
time — a  week  or  so  we'll  go  back  and  some- 
body will  sUll  be  relegated  to  RFK  Stadium 
and  that  is  the  time  to  seek  habeas  corpus, 
not  a  few  hours  after  the  arrest.'* 

The  "reasonableness"  of  government  action 
was.  in  some  respects,  the  central  issue  of 
the  habeas  corpus  litigation. 

At  about  11  P.M.  on  Monday.  May  3,  the 
court  entered  an  order  finding  "(lit  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  a  successful  prosecu- 
tion can  be  brought  under  the  circumstances 
without  a  field  arrest  form  or  the  equiva- 
lent and  a  photograph  '  and  "that  the  Inter- 
est of  Justice  requires  that  persons  against 
whom  charges  cannot  be  sustained  shall  not 
be  held  In  confinement."  The  court  then  gave 
the  Government  until  8  P  M.  on  Tuesday, 
May  4  (21  hours  from  the  time  of  Issuance 
of  the  order)  to  show  cause  for  any  deten- 
tion continued  beyond  that  time.  Thus  the 
order  clearly  Implied  that  throughout  the 
next  day  people  against  whom  the  Govern- 
ment lacked  evidence  were  to  be  released 
without  awaiting  the  8  P.M.  Tuesday  dead- 
Une. 

During  the  court  hearing,  people  confined 
In  the  open  field  adjacent  to  the  RFK  Me- 
morial Stadium  were  removed  to  an  enclosed 
sports  arecjk — The  Washington  Coliseum. 
Following  entry  of  the  court's  order,  private 
and  Public  Defender  attorneys  went  to  the 
Coliseum  and  several  other  places  of  deten- 
tion to  advise  people  and  to  observe  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  order. 

As  described  in  subsequent  testimony  and 
affidavits  by  participants  and  observers,  the 
processing  at  the  Coliseum  consisted  of  filling 
out  forma,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
completed  at  the  time  of  arrest,  using  in- 
fonnatlon  supplied  by  the  arrestees  them- 
selves, fingerprinting  and  photographing 
them,  and  finally  requiring  the  payment  of 
$10  collateral.  The  arrest  forms  were  com- 
pleted, hours  after  apprehension,  by  volun- 
teer govemmeut  attorneys,  most  from  the 
Justice  Department  who  on  Tuesday  night 
were  to  become  witnesses  for  petitioners  In 
the  habeas  corpus  action,  and  to  describe 
what  they  had  done.  When  one  such  attorney 
was  asked:  "Did  you  understand  or  were  you 
told  or  did  anyone  say  In  your  presence  what 
the  purpose  of  this  procedure  was?"  He  an- 
swered, "well  I  gather — It  was  clear  the  pur- 
I>ose  of  this  procedure  was  to  formally  arrest 
people — persons  who  had  already  been  de- 
tained previously."  Here  Is  how  It  was  done, 
as  explained  under  oath  by  the  same  Justice 
Department  lawyer: 

Q.  By  PDS:  [Slhowlng  you  [the  form  that 
you  were  iiistruced  to  fill  out  J.  .  .  .  What  were 
the  instructions? 

A.  The  complaint  number  .  .  .  was  always 
the  same  number.  211046.  We  were  then  re- 
quested to  get  the  name,  nickname,  or  alias, 
address,  sex,  race,  date  of  birth,  height, 
weight,  hair,  eyes,  marital  status,  place  of 
birth,  of  the  person  to  be  arrested  at  this 
time.  .  .  .  lT|he  space  marked  Date  and 
Time  of  Arrest",  we  were  only  to  put  the  date, 
that  Is.  the  3rd  of  May  1971.  For  'Location  of 
the  Arrest",  we  were  to  put  .  .  .  "DC."  For 
"Type  of  Premises",  on  the  form  we  were  to 
put  "Public  Street".  For  "Date.  Day  and  Time 
of  Offense  ".  we  were  to  circle  "M"  for  Mon- 
day and  write  "3rd  of  May  1971.  .  . 

We  were  ihen  Instructed  to  get  from  the 
people  who  were  being  arrested,  where  they 
were  employed,  or  the  school  they  were  at- 
tending, their  occupation  and  their  home 
phone  number,  driver's  license  number  if 
they  had  It,  If  they  appeared  to  tie  students 
or  young  people,  the  parents  name  or  ad- 
dress. 
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We  were  then  Instructed  to  write  this  sen- 
tence in  the  space  for  "Specification".  "Ar- 
rested during  demonstrations  in  D.C.  on  May 
3, 1971" 

In  the  space  for  'Arresting  OIBcer",  we 
were  given  the  names  of  seven  officers  .  .  . 
[and]  Instructed  to  fill  .  .  .  one  name  taken 
seriatim  from  a  list  of  seven,  aus  we  were  fill- 
ing out  thee*  forms.* 

Although  some  attorneys  doing  this  proc- 
essing received  orders  to  change  the  designa- 
tion "Arresting  Officer"  to  "Court  Officer." 
It  was  clear  from  all  the  testimony  that, 
however  denoted,  the  officer  named  on  the 
form  had  no  particular  connection  with  the 
arrest. 

During  the  early  morning  hours  of  Tues- 
day, May  4,  as  defense  attorneys  realized 
the  import  of  this  procedure,  they  sought 
from  police  officials  and  two  Assistant  At- 
torneys General  who  were  present  at  the 
Coll^ieum,  the  release  of  the  detainees  with- 
out the  falsification  of  arrest  forms  and  with- 
out the  other  procedures,  especially  the  fin- 
gerprinting and  fxjstlng  of  collateral.  This  was 
refused.'" 

Then  at  about  2  A.M.,  a  private  attorney 
at  the  Coliseum,  who  had  consulted  previ- 
ously with  the  PDS  about  its  habeas  corpus 
petition,  phoned  a  Judge  of  the  DUstrtct  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Apfieals  and  asked  for  an 
immediate  hearing  on  a  motion  to  modify 
Chief  Jude  Greene's  order  so  that  all  peo- 
ple against  whom  the  Government  did  not 
have  a  case  would  be  immediately  released. 
TTie  Court  agreed  to  meet  at  8  .^.M.  on  Tues- 
day and  PDS  attorneys  Joined  by  .American 
Civil  Lltwrties  Union  lawyers  argued,  and 
also  submitted  affidavits  from  those  who  had 
observed  conditions  and  practices  in  the 
Coliseum.  Relief  was  denied  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  final  appealable  order  from 
the  lower  court,  and  that,  "In  view  of  the 
complexities  of  the  case"  the  trial  court  had 
not  "acted  unlawfully  by  giving  respondents 
21  hours  to  prepare  evidence  on  the  factual 
issues   raised    by   the   order  to  show  cause." 

During  the  day  of  May  4.  after  the  early 
morning  Court  of  Appeals  arguruent  and  de- 
cision, many  ijeople  were  "proce.ssed  "  at  the 
Coliseum.  Many  others,  however,  refused  to 
give  tlieir  names,  fingerprints,  photographs, 
or  the  Information  sought  on  the  field  ar- 
rest forms,  but  U^stead  awaited  the  8  P.M. 
hearing.  At  the  hearing,  icstlniouy  concerned 
the  processing  in  the  Coliseum  and  the  al- 
legation that  there  were  dragnet  arresta 
throughout  the  city.  A  professor  at  George 
Washington  University  I..aw  School  testified, 
for  example,  that  be  observed  large  numbers 
of  people  on  a  quiet  street  being  arrested 
and  further  testified  that  be  had  been  ar- 
rested himself: 

I  was  standing  next  to  the  ctirb  on  the 
sidewalk.  I  had  a  legal  observer  armband 
on  my  arm.  .  .  .  The  police  officer  walked 
up  to  me,  accused  me  of  bumping  into 
him  and  took  me  to  the  bus."  '> 

The  argument  was  then  made  by  PDS 
counsel   for  the  petitioners: 

[I|n  essence,  what  the  Government  has 
done  here,  is  to  round  up  .  .  .  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people,  place  them  Into  a  type 
of  confinement,  and  say  ...  to  all  outsiders 
as  well  as  to  the  court.  'If  we  have  enough 
time,  if  we  take  our  time,  maybe  well  come 
up  with  something'.  Although  In  fact,  the 
only  thing  they  have  come  up  with  are  the 
filling  out  of  what  amounts  to  frankly  ficti- 
tious [arrest  forms). 

•  •  •  •  • 

(Then,  the  police]  are  taking  those  pieces 
of  paper  [i.e.,  the  false  arrest  forms],  calling 
them  an  offense  against  a  person,  saying  "If 
you  want  your  liberty,  if  you  want  your  con- 
stitutional rights  to  liberty  you  can  pay  $10. 
and  you  can  exit  out  of  the  front  door.  And 
If  you  don't  do  that,  then  you  are  going  to 
remain  In  custody." 

Chief  Judg«  Gbxenz.  What  Is  the  purpose 
of  that  according  to  you,  what  Is  the  purpose 
of  that? 

PDS    CouNSXL.    The    purpose    apparently 
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Your  Honor  Is  to  have  them  fingerprinted,  to 
have  them  photographed,  and  without  any 
question  whatsoever,  the  very  practical  effect 
Is  to  give  them  an  arrest  record  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  potentially  to  have  that 
arrest  record  sent  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

*  •  •  •  • 
We    would   submit    Your    Honor,    that    law 

Violation  by  the  authorities  should  be  no 
leaa  subject  to  the  law.  than  violations  by 
demonstrators." 

To  which  the  Government  responded: 
All  I  can  say.  Your  Honor.  Is  we  can  repre- 
sent that  they  will  be  brought  to  the  court 
In  due  course, 

•  •  •  •  • 
Does  It  follow  that  all  these  people  should 

be  forthwith  released  because  of  a  present 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  link  up 
some  whom  they  will  be  able  U<  link  up  later 
on,  that's  the  question  before  this  court  " 
At  the  Tuesday  night  hearing  the  Govern- 
ment outlined  a  method  for  Unking  with 
criminal  activity  the  susf>e<-ts  that  It  had 
detained  for  the  past  forty  hours.  It  pro- 
posed to  compare  1500  fee:  of  movie  film 
and  many  still  pictures  taken  of  the  demon- 
strators with  the  mug  shots  of  people  in 
custody  in  the  hope  that  officers  would  be 
able  to  make  identifications  How  long  this 
might  take  was  not  approximated  '* 

The  hearing  ended  at  midnight  and  shortly 
thereafter  Chief  Judge  Greene  ordered  (1) 
that  the  detainees  be  released  without  col- 
lateral, bond  or  cUatlun,  and  i2i  that  they 
be  fingerprinted  and  photographed  Any  per- 
son refusing  to  submit  to  such  processing 
was  to  be  brought  to  Court  the  foUownig 
day,  which  was  Wednesday,  May  5.  In  a  third 
paragraph  Judge  Greene  added  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was: 

.  .  .  I  Ordered  and  directed  that  any 
Information  secured  from  any  .  .  .  (finger- 
printing and  mug  shoU)  shall  not  be  used 
to  constitute  an  official  arrest  record;  shall 
not  be  disseminated  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  or  otherwise,  unless  and 
until  such  person  shall  have  been  convicted 
for  an  act  committed  on  May  3,  1971.  and 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Superior  Court  for 
destruction  ninety  days  from  this  date. 

Public  Defender  and  private  attorneys 
then  went  back  to  the  Coliseum  to  make 
this  order  known.  Lawyers  advised  the  wis- 
dom of  being  processed  under  the  protections 
of  the  order  and.  beginning  at  about  1  a.m. 
on  Wednesday,  May  5.  many  people  began  to 
be  released.  Meanwhile,  the  Government  se- 
cured by  telephone  from  the  DC.  Court  of 
Appeals,  a  stay  of  Judge  Green's  order  pend- 
li\g  a  7  a.m.  hearing  In  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. When  word  of  the  stay  reached  the 
Coliseum  at  about  4  a.m.,  processing  came  to 
a  virtual  halt. 

The  next  morning  In  the  Court  of  Appeals 
there  was  no  record  of  the  testimony  pre- 
sented or  the  legal  representations  from  the 
three-hour  hearing  before  Chief  Judge 
Greene  the  night  before  Nor  were  any  ques- 
tions specifically  asked  by  the  Court  about 
the  purpose  or  appropriateness  of  any  part  of 
the  order.  Shortly  after  argument  the  Ap- 
peals Court  Issued  an  order  sustaining  re- 
lease without  collateral  but  requiring  that 
the  arrestees  give  Information  in  addition 
to  their  names,  fingerprints  and  photo- 
graphs. The  Cotirt  also  struck  paragraph  3 
of  Chief  Judge  Greene's  order  (see  page  12) 
which  had  assured  no  official  police  record, 
prevented  dissemination  of  fingerprints  to 
the  FBI.  and  provided  for  destruction  of  all 
fingerprints  and  mug  shots  if  there  was  no 
conviction.  PDS  attorneys  sought  reconsid- 
eration of  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
order  striking  paragraph  3.  and  a  further 
oral  hearing  was  held  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon. Revision  of  the  order  was  denied. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  case  of  313  John  and  Jane  Does:  May  5 
While  the  Court  battles  were  waged  May  3 
and  4.  people  had  been  obtaining  release  from 
the  Coliseum  as  well  as  other  places  of  det«n- 
tlon.  by  giving  their  flngerprtnts.  photo- 
graphs, and  other  Information,  and  by  pay- 
ing collateral.  After  Chief  Judge  Greene's 
order  Tuesday  night,  and  the  Bpi>eUate  court 
action  of  Wednesday  morning,  they  obtained 
release  In  essentially  the  same  way  but  with- 
out paying  collateral  Some  of  the  more  than 
7,000  arrested  on  Monday,  however,  refused 
to  give  even  their  names,  much  less  their 
fingerprints  or  photographs  On  Wednesday. 
May  6.  at  about  6  p.m  .  these  people  were 
finally  brought  before  the  Superior  Court, 
where  they  filled  the  seats  of  two  courtrooms. 
The  Corporation  Counsel  filed  383  Individ- 
ual Informations  In  the  names  of  John  and 
Jane  Doe  and  sought  to  have  the  courts  ar- 
raign the  people  on  the  charge  that  each  of 
them  on  May  3  had  "crowded,  obstructed  and 
Incommoded"  the  use  of  a  thoroughfare  or 
foot  pavement  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
The  location  of  this  thoroughfare,  or  how  it 
was  obstructed  was  unspecified  Nor  did  the 
Government  have,  for  any  of  the  Does,  an 
arresting  officer  or  any  witness  to  a  crime. 
Before  two  different  Superior  Court  Judges  in 
adjacent  courtrooms  Public  Defender  Serv- 
ice attorneys  simultaneously  argued  the  In- 
sufficiency of  the  Information  to  advise  the 
defendants  of  the  charge  against  them,  and 
lack  of  probable  cau.se  xc  hold  the  people  The 
Corporation  Counsel's  Office  was  also  accused 
of  an  abuse  of  prosecutorial  discretion  for 
seeking  criminally  to  charge  persons  against 
whom  specific  evidence  was  totally  absent. 
The  Government  responded  with  a  theory  of 
"mass  probable  cause,"  apparently  meaning 
that  If  later  probable  cause  to  prosecute  some 
of  the  383  Does  was  discovered,  there  was 
probable  cause  initially  to  proceed  against 
everyone. 

In  the  end,  both  Judges  dismissed  the  In- 
formations against  the  John  and  Jane  Does, 
Then,  the  Government  requested  a  stay  of 
the  dismissal  so  that  an  appeal  to  the  DC. 
Court  of  Appeals  could  be  taken,  stating: 
"(Wle  would  be  irreparably  Injured  If  this 
person  (the  representative  'John  Doe'] 
walked  out  of  this  courtroom.  We  would  not 
have  any  basis  for  bringing  him  back  "  "  But 
the  Court  refu-sed  the  stay  and  383  out  of  the 
more  than  7,000  arrested  on  May  3  were  re- 
leased without  having  given  their  names, 
fingerprints  and  photographs,  having  spent 
between  fifty  and  sixty  hours  in  detention. 
A  contempt  hearing;  The  case  of  approxi- 
mately 500  persons  detained  in  the  District 
Court  cellblock 

Late  Wednesday,  May  5.  approximately  1200 
people  were  arre-sted  at  the  Capitol  steps.  By 
the  next  day  It  became  clear  that  about  half 
of  the  people  arrested  would  refuse  to  l>e 
fingerprinted  or  processed  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  on  the  ground  that 
the  arrests  and  fingerprinting  violated  their 
constitutional  rights.  Essentially,  they  main- 
tained that  their  arrests  were  illegal,  and 
that  the  Government  in  the  circumstances 
had  no  right  to  take  their  fingerprints  and 
transmit  them  to  the  FBI.  The  Corporation 
Counsel's  Office  commenced  a  civil  action  on 
May  6  In  the  Superior  Court  seeking  an  or- 
der to  compel  the  defendants  to  submit  to 
■processing"  and  to  authorize  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  to  detain  the  de- 
fendants until  they  complied. 

A  hearing  was  held  the  same  day  before 
Chief  Judge  Greene  at  which  the  defend- 
ants were  represente<l.  at  the  request  of  the 
Court,  by  Public  Defender  Service  lawyers 
At  about  6  P  M.  Chief  Judge  Greene  ordered 
the  defendants  to  submit  to  fingerprinting 
and  photographing,  but  provided  that  the 
records  were  not  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
FBI  as  a  permanent  file  and  that  the  finger- 
prints were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Court 
within  ninety  days  of  the  order  for  destruc- 
tlon. 
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The  Government  noted  an  appeal  from  this 
order  the  same  evening.  May  6.  and  moved 
for  summary  reversal  Following  oral  argu- 
ment which  lasted  ne«u-ly  to  midnight  the 
DC,  Court  of  App)eal8  denied  the  Govern- 
ment's motion  but  remanded  the  CAse  for 
further  consideration  Thus  a  he«nng  was 
held  tiefore  Chief  Judge  Greene  on  Friday, 
May  7.  and  at  its  conclusion,  he  ordered  that 
the  defendants  had  t«  submit  to  fingerprint- 
ing, but  that  the  records  could  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  FBI  only  11  they  were  retained 
in  a  separate  file,  were  used  solely  for  pur- 
poses of  verification  of  Identity,  and  were 
not  distributed  to  anyone,  whether  a  poten- 
tial employer  or  any  law  enforcement  agency 
Friday  evening  the  defendant,  after  stlU  an- 
other hearing  before  a  Superior  C-ourt  Judge, 
compiled  with  the  order  by  submitting  to 
fingerprinting, 

Emrlng  the  following  week  the  Government 
again  moved  the  DC  Oourl  of  Appeals  to 
summ&nly  reverse  Chief  Judge  Greene  s-  re- 
strictions on  the  dissemination  of  arres't  rec- 
ords The  c&se  was  briefed  and  argued  for 
the  defendants  in  late  May  by  the  Public 
Defender  Service,  which  stressed  the  equi- 
table balance  struck  by  the  order  between 
the  rights  of  the  Government  to  leern  the 
Identity  of  the  arrested  persons,  and  the  de- 
fendants right*  to  be  protected  against  jxjs- 
slble  dissemination  of  FBI  dossiers  before 
they  could  demonetrate  at  tnal  that  their 
acuvlty  was  consiuuiionally  proected.  On 
June  14.  the  DC,  Co-art  of  Appeals  affirmed 
that  portion  of  Chief  Judge  Greene's  order 
requiring  the  arrest  records  to  be  maintained 
In  a  separate  file  and  prohibiting  their  dis- 
semination to  employers  Although  the  Court 
of  Appeals  ordered  that  the  records  oould  be 
disseminated  to  law  enforcement  officials,  the 
United  Statues  .Attorney's  Office  assured  Pub- 
lic Defender  Service  attorneys  that  such  dis- 
seminations would  not  occur,  except  In  very 
limited  situations,  because  the  FBI  was  un- 
able administratively  to  acoompUsti  it.  The 
Court  of  Appeals'  order  was  to  remain  In  ef- 
fect until  completion  of  the  trial  of  the  Capi- 
tol demonstrators,  at  which  time  the  trial 
court  would  redetermine  the  defendants' 
rights  in  his  regard  " 

The  second  habeas  corpus  action: 
May  6  and  7 
At  about  the  same  time  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing that  PDS  attorneys  began  litigating  the 
refusal  of  Capitol  HUl  arrestees  to  be  finger- 
printed and  photographed,  those  allegedly  re- 
fusing to  submit  to  these  procedures  were 
transported  to  the  cellblock  in  the  basement 
of  the  United  States  District  Ootirt.  Normal- 
ly, prisoners  are  brought  to  these  cells  on  the 
day  of  their  court  appearance  and  are  re- 
turned to  a  regular  holding  facility  as  soon 
as  they  are  finished.  Becatise  It  is  not  an 
overnight  facility,  the  cellblock  has  neither 
beds  nor  kitchen. 

The  cellblock  has  a  constantly  shifting 
daily  population  of  less  than  a  hundred.  On 
Thursday,  May  6,  there  were  never  fewer  than 
500,  and,  for  much  of  the  day,  as  many  as  a 
thousand  pyeople  were  held  there  By  Thurs- 
day night  when  the  detention  Issue  was  liti- 
gated, the  number  was  over  600,  Most  of  the 
people  arrested  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and 
transported  to  the  oellblock  Thursday  morn- 
ing were  not  released,  brought  to  ootirt,  or 
sent  to  another  place  of  detention  util  after 
4  AJJ.  on  Friday.  May  7. 

Thursday  afternoon  doctors  from  the  D  C 
Public  Health  Association  initiated  a  habeas 
corpus  action  and  In  affidavits  described  the 
cellblock  conditions,  including  excessive 
temperatures,  the  presence  of  Infectious 
diseases,  inadequate  toilet  facilities  emo- 
tional trauma  from  fear  exnaustlon.  and 
overcrowding  so  extreme  that  people  had  U: 
sit  or  He  down  In  shifts  The  Public  De- 
fender Service  entered  the  case  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Court  t.c.  reprissent  pe<->ple  In 
medical  danger  who  had  been  without  ac- 
cess to  counsel  since  their  arrest. 
The  habeas  corpus  hearing   before  Judge 
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Belson  of  the  Superior  Court  began  sl^ortly 
aXter  6  P  M.  on  Ihiirsdav.  May  ti.  After  ludi- 
cating  tbat  he  nii>;ht  vi.-iit  the  rfllblock  later 
that  night,  the  C<  urt  rwessetl  su  that  Cor- 
p>oratloa  Coun.sel  la\*yer8  could  a*-ertaln  tbe 
exact  number  in  Ine  UirttiU'i  ■  ourt  ce^iblock 
and  deCersolne  whether  there  were  places  of 
caafinement  to  which  people  could  be  trans- 
ferr2d. 

At  about  10:00  P.M.  Judge  Belson.  with  a 
court  reporter  and  counsel,  went  Into  the 
cellblock  and  viewed  tbe  conditions.  There 
followed  arguments  about  the  remedy  for 
what  both  sides  agreed  was  an  Intolerable 
situation.  The  Corporation  Counsel  repre- 
sented that  the  police  wrnil  remove  the 
people  to  other  places  at  detention  and 
speedily  bring  them  to  court  for  arraign- 
ment. Petitioners  sought  immediate  release 
and  an  Injunction  against  this  kind  of  de- 
tention ever  acaln  in  the  District.  The  hear- 
ing ended  at  about  1:00  AJA..  Friday.  May  7. 
Four  hours  later,  at  about  5:00  A.M..  the 
court  IssTied  a  written  order  finding  that 
"|S|erlous  conditions  of  overcrowding  exist 
at  the  facility  and  .  .  .  from  the  standptolnt 
of  health  and  sanitation,  the  facility  is  to- 
tally inadequate  for  the  purpose  for  which  It 
Is  being  used",  and  holding  that  the  "peti- 
tioners are  experiencing  cruel  and  iinu.sual 
punishment  and  Irreparable  Injury".  The 
remedy  ordered  was  their  dispersal  to  other 
places  of  confinement,  and  't  was  further 
ordered  that  for  ten  days  a  limit  of  no  more 
than  one  hundred  men  and  fifty  women  be 
kept  In  this  particular  facility  before  being 
brought  to  Superior  Court.  The  Court  also 
ordered  that  the  people  be  given  blanlcets 
and  "Inasmuch  as  they  have  been  detained 
for  some  thirty-five  hours  wlchotit  counsel, 
be  promptly  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  counsel". 

By  the  next  day  at  noon,  it  was  reported 
In  open  court  that  the  terms  of  the  order 
had  been  met.  Throughout  the  record  of  this 
particular  habeas  hearing,  counsel  sought 
unsuccessfully  to  raise  the  Issue  of  the 
equally  bad.  and  on  occasion  even  worse  con- 
ditions at  the  Washington  Coliseum,  DC. 
Jail,  precincts  and  other  places  of  detention. 
Only  the  night  before  this  action,  for  exam- 
ple, PDS  counsel  had  brought  a  habeas  cor- 
pus on  behalf  of  sixty  women  detained  In 
the  second  precinct  holding  cells  for  more 
than  thirty  hoiua.  Papers  filed  in  that  case 
alleged  that  ten  or  twelve  people  were  housed 
In  cells  made  for  two;  toUeta  had  overflowed, 
hepatitis  was  spreading,  and  that  at  least  one" 
of  the  women  enduring  these  conditions  was 
pregnant.  Judge  Burka  agreed  at  4  a.m.  to 
hear  a  petition  on  behalf  of  these  women, 
and  the  Government  responded  by  removing 
them  from  the  precinct  and  bringing  them 
immediately  to  court. 

A  second   contempt  hearing:  May  6 

At  the  end  of  the  Court  hearing  late  Thurs- 
day afternoon  before  Chief  Judge  Greene  on 
whether  the  approximately  500  persons  de- 
tained in  the  District  Court  cellblock  had  to 
submit  to  fingerprinting  and  photographing, 
the  Court  was  Informed  that  attorneys  from 
the  Public  Defender  Service  had  been  denied 
access  to  their  clients  there.  Paced  with  this 
represenutlon.  Chief  Judge  Greene  orally 
ordered  that  two  attorneys  be  given  admit- 
tance for  one  hour.  But  when  th^  attorneys 
went  to  the  ceUblock  a  short  time  later,  the 
police  would  not  admit  them  When  informed 
of  this  by  telephone  Chief  Judge  Greene  set 
a  hearing  for  8:30  the  same  night  (Thurs- 
day, May  6)  on  whether  those  responsible 
should  be  held  in  contempt  From  two  hours 
of  testimor.v.  It  emerged  that  -he  police  offl- 
cers  were  under  i<eneral  orders  not  -.i  admit 
attorneys,  and  t.hev  thoiisjht  tJ.^t  these  ■  Tders 
were  from  i.H.e  (  ipp.eral  Coun.s,MK  Office  of  the 
Police  Depar-nier;-  A  retirescntatl-.  t>  of  that 
ofBce  lestified  Uiat  earlier  in  the  *e»'!t  the 
0«ierai  Counaei  i  uma«  had  tr.*^  t,i,  persuade 
the   poUce   adminlstraUon    to    reverse    their 
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general  policy  against  admitting  lawyers  to 
places  of  detention,  but  that   ti)«^.i 

Yesterday  and  today  addition*!  infortnu- 
tion  cam*  to  me  that  tuere  was  a  widespread 
practice  of  a  lot  of  attorneys  to  advlM  their 
clients  tx>t  to  cooperate  In  any  way  because 
of  some  legal  issues  Uiat  may  be  valid.  I 
don't  know.  Based  on  that  I  made  tike  deci- 
sion .  ,  .  (that!  tbe  UetropoUtan  PoUce  De- 
partment (shouldn't  I  do  attorneys  a  favor, 
which  I  believed  we  didn't  have  to  do  .  .  . 
I  i.e.  allow  access  to  the  cellblocka]  when 
I  the  attorneys)  were  messing  up  the  proc- 
ess," 

Oh  whether  access  to  clients  should  turn 
on  the  advice  attorneys  were  likely  to  give, 
there  was  the  following  colloquy; 

PDS  CocN.SEi-,  Its  immaterial  .  .  .  but  I 
would  state  for  the  record  that  the  advice 
given  by  [the  Public  DeXender  Service)  .  .  . 
during  tills  entire  four  day  period  .  .  .  varied 
from  time  to  time  .  .  .  depending  upon  the 
circumstances  under  which  people  were  ar- 
rested. 

The  Court.  No  doubt  it  is  much  easier  to 
keep  people  thirty  hours  incommunicado, 
without  advice  from  anyone  and  that  Is  pref- 
erable from  the  point  of  view  of  the  police, 
I  have  no  doubt  about  It." 

The  problems  of  access  to  clients  In  places 
of  detention  were  summarized  when  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  General  Counsel's  OJIlce 
was  asked: 

Q.  By  PDS  ConNSEX,.  When  you  received 
the  information  that  Judge  Greene  had  Is- 
sued the  oral  order  | admitting  attorneys) 
your  concern  was  for  a  reasonable  way  out 
of  that  order,  was  It  not? 

A,  Yes,  ma'am.'* 

At  the  end  of  all  the  testimony,  the  Court 
expressed  concern  about  the  apparent  belief 
of  some  subordinates  In  the  police  depart- 
ment that  the  police  department  Is  really 
completely  Independent  of  any  civilian  au- 
thority, either  Judicial  or  prosecutorial  .  .  . 
(These  are)  people  who  have  been  in  a 
Coliseum  and  have  been  In  the  District  Cell- 
block  for  30  hours  or  more,  and  many  under 
extremely  emotionally  trying  circum- 
stances. ,  .  .J" 

But  the  Court  found  Insufficient  cause  to 
Issue  a  contempt  citation.  Counsel  for  the 
PDS  observed: 

...  (I [t  is  very  seldom  that  the  Court  has 
an  opportunity  to  have  before  It  what  we  as 
defense  counsel  experience  dally.  ...  It 
was  extremely  Important  that  we  get  In  to 
see  these  clients  because  .  .  .  they  are  very 
uneasy.  They  know  (that)  Court  proceed- 
ings ar»  (underway)  and  they  need  to  be 
advlseu  as  to  what  is  happening.  ...  I  am 
not  urging  any  action  upon  the  Court,  but 
I  think  it  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Court  that  this  is  the  way  that 
defense  counsel  are  treated  with  some  regu- 
larity In  times  other  than   Umes  of  crisis /=■ 

POST    MATDAT    RirPKFSIirrATtON 

On  May  8.  the  Public  Defender  Service  was 
left  with  some  rudimentary  Information  on 
thousands  of  clients  from  "legal  advisor 
forms"  devised  by  PDS  attorneys  and  filled 
out  in  courts  or  the  Coliseum,  the  knowledge 
that  many  of  these  people  wanted  to  contest 
the  charges  against  them,  and  the  task  of 
organizing  representation  for  those  unable  to 
afford  counsel. 

For  the  first  several  weeks  after  Mayday, 
attorneys  from  within  the  PDS  were  assigned 
to  coordinate  representation.  Then,  on  a 
temporary  basis,  an  attorney  was  hired  with 
the  specific  and  sole  task  of  organizing  rep- 
resentation for  p>eople  as  they  came  to  court. 
This  attorney  reninined  with  the  agency 
through(>ut  the  summer  and  became  the 
resident  expert  on  the  trial  of  demonstra- 
tion cHfir^.  He  aided  volunteer  lawyers  In 
hanriiin/  the  day-to-dtiv  rases,  as  well  as 
writing  several  handt^onks  on  how  to  afford 
reprcoentatlon  In  the  Superior  Court.  In  ad- 
dition, on  June  16.  the  PEJS  sent  to  about 
4,000  people   (those  for  whom   its  attorneys 
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or  the  Georgetown  Legal  Interns  had  ad- 
dresses and  whose  cases  had  not  yet  come 
to  coiirt)  .  a  n-.emi  raiKliim  explaining  the 
progress  of  the  case;  and  the.r  various  legal 
options  =■ 

"Demonstrator"  cases  were  scheduled,  as 
many  as  thirty  or  forty  a  day.  throughout  the 
Summei  and  early  FalL  At  this  writing,  the 
pattern  of  each  court  day  has  been  much  the 
same.  Some  cases  are  dismissed  for  want  of 
prosecution  because  the  police  officer  does 
not  appear,  or  the  Government  does  not  have 
sufficient  information  to  go  forward.  In  many 
of  these  cases,  defendants  appear  who  have 
come  great  distances  to  meet  their  court 
dates.  In  other  case::;  collateral  Is  forfeited  be- 
cause the  defendant  does  not  appear;  Judges 
vary  on  whether  they  make  an  inquiry  into 
whether  the  Cjovernment  could  prove  Its 
cas3  before  ordering  forfeiture  of  collateral. 
Finally,  each  afternoon  one  or  two  cases  may 
be  tried,  and  many  times  there  is  an  ac- 
quittal. Tho  acquittals  come  with  the  in- 
ability of  the  arresting  oflBcer  to  specify  any 
criminal  conduct  by  the  accused.  Often  the 
defendant  testifies  that  be  was  not  engaged 
In  any  such  conduct. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  disposed  of  on  a 
daUy  basis,  several  groups  of  cases  were  dis- 
missed as  a  result  of  class  suits.  In  early 
June,  approximately  2400  cases  were  dis- 
missed as  a  result  of  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Americai:!  Civil  Liberties  Union  demanding 
that  prosecution  cease  of  those  against 
whom  the  Government  had  no  hope  of 
making  a  case.  In  early  July  additional  cases 
were  dismissed  when  a  PDS  attorney  chal- 
lenged the  arrests  made  on  Sunday.  May  2, 
in  West  Potomac  Park.^ 

ISStTES     RAISED     FOR     TliE     ADMINISTRATIOM     09 
JtrSTTCE  BT  THE   MAYDAY   DEMONSTRATIONS 

As  Stated  at  the  outset  of  this  report,  one 
of  Its  purposes  is  to  serve  those  who  will 
study  and  seek  to  learn  from  the  history  of 
the  encounter  between  the  Mayday  demon- 
strators and  the  criminal  Justice  system.  To 
aid  In  the  study,  we  note  some  the  Issues 
which  emerge  from  the  observations  and  ex- 
perience of  the  Public  Defender  Service  staff. 
While  conceding  the  difficulty  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  legal  problems  presented,  we 
urge  that  the  follovrtng  questions  be  faced 
and  dealt  with  now.  rather  than  In  the  midst 
of  some  future  disorder, 

(1)  The  Initial  Issue  is  the  propriety  of 
many  of  the  arrests  themselves,  especially 
those  of  May  3.  Are  police  procedures  for 
mass  arrests,  originally  recommended  In 
1968  by  the  Committee  on  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  During  Emergency  Condi- 
tions, workable  In  the  kind  of  confrontation 
experienced  during  Mayday?  What  was  the 
ability  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  National  Guard  to  carry  out 
the  field  arrest  form  procedures  at  the  time 
of  their  suspension?  Should  other  mass 
arrest  procedures  be  devised?  Are  there  tech- 
niques short  of  arrest  and  detention  to  pre- 
vent the  disruption  ef  traffic? 

(2)  Under  any  circumstances  can  deten- 
tion be  Justified  once  procedures  establish- 
ing a  basis  for  jsrosecutlon  have  been  aban- 
doned? What  plans  should  be  made  for  de- 
tention of  people  awaiting  arraignment  In 
court ''  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  assure 
adequate  health  and  other  facilities  in  places 
of  detention?  How  should  access  to  counsel 
be  effected  in  places  of  detention? 

(3)  What  Independent  Judgments  about 
the  merit  of  cases  should  the  prosecutor 
make  during  periods  of  announced  and  as- 
sumed threat  to  the  Government?  Are  there 
procedures  and  forms  which  would  enable 
prosecutorial  decisions  to  be  more  expedi- 
tiously and  efficiently  made  during  large- 
scale  disorders? 

(4)  What  view  should  courts  take  of  their 
responsibilities  to  .society  and  the  Individual 
In  times  of  crisis?  Do  the  courts  hare  a  re- 
sponsibility strictly  to  maintain  the  law  and 
apply  tho  Constitution  when  institutions  of 
Government  are  threatened?  If  their  func- 
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tion  is  to  strllce  a  bahuice  between  the  rights 
of  citizens  In  opp<:>&ltlon  to  their  Government 
and  the  Government's  nght  to  preserve  Itself, 
how  can  courts  gain  information  which  will 
enable  them  to  make  this  delicate  judgment ■» 
Should  uniform  t>&ll  and  crther  policies  for 
the  treatment  of  per>ple  s'.mllarlv  situated 
be  pffectfd''  How  .should  they  t>e  develi>i>ed'' 
Should  they  be  announced' 

CONCLCSION 

The  focus  of  this  report  ha*  beexi  the  ac- 
tlvlues  of  the  Public  Defender  Service  during 
the  einprgency  lii  the  courts.  Aitiiough  the 
entire  (X)urse  of  representation  wii^  an  un- 
planned part  of  the  agency's  work  In  fl.scal 
1971.  the  respoiiiie  to  the  situation  is  never- 
theless Illustrative  of  the  capaciUeb  of  a  de- 
fender office  orB:anlz<Hi  like  this  one. 

Tlie  Public  Defender  S*-rvlce  op«'rates  a*  a 
core  for  the  delivery  of  defense  services.  In 
Which  puhllc  defenders  may  handle  a  nia- 
Jorlty  of  the  casee  i  up  to  sixty  according  to 
Statute)  while  providing  backup  and  organi- 
zational services  for  private  apjiolnted  at- 
torney.? In  thl.";  "mixed"  system,  the  Service 
as  an  ongoing  and  organized  office,  has  a 
responsibility  to  speak  and  act  for  the  whole 
defense  community  when  there  are  problems 
In  iJie  adniinlotration  of  criminal  Justice. 
The.6e  concepts  were  exemplified  In  the  emer- 
gency representation.  When  demonstration 
cases  flooded  the  cour'^s.  It  became  apparent 
that  volunteer  attorneys  were  not  organized 
In  Eulficlent  numbers  for  the  ta.sk  PDS  at- 
torneys, familiar  with  criminal  processes 
were  able  to  tram  other  att<:>riif  y.s  and  pro- 
vide services  rjiiiglug  fnjm  round-ulie-ciock 
representation  to  the  orpani^^itlon  of  tiabeas 
oorpu.s  .suits  raising;  fundajriental  legal  ifcauee 
applicable  U)  t-housaiidh  cjf  people. 

A  second  central  idea  In  the  formation  of 
the  Public  Defeiider  .Service  Is  ;*s  govem- 
anc«  by  a  private  uric«impensated  Board  of 
Trustees  Independent  policy  direction  gives 
the  .Service  flexibility  to  reRptmd  in  emergen- 
cies In  addition,  VDfi  attorneys  are  abie  fully 
to  re])rehenl  tlielr  ciient*,  and  if  la  so  doing. 
they  come  In  conflict  with  other  parts  of  Uie 
Government,  no  limits  are  placed  on  them 
by  tlje  Board  of  Trustees  The  ability  of 
this  public  agency  ti.)  act  as  it  did  during 
the  Mayday  arre«ts  Lb.  we  believe,  abundant 
evidence  tiiat  a  pro!e.s.sional  defender  wrvice 
organized  like  uhu.  one  is  a  vital  c<.impoiient 
In  the  city's  ciimlnal  Justice  system. 

FOOTNOTES 

<  The  bafflement  of  some  with  the  system 
is  suggested  by  the  case  of  a  young  man  who 
entered  the  courtroom  for  arraignment  carry- 
ing a  balloon,  "What's  that  balloon  doing 
here?"  the  Judge  asked.  "Well,"  the  defend- 
ant replied,  "it  was  doing  the  same  thing  I 
was  on  the  street,  Just  standing  there."  "All 
right,"  the  Judge  reportedly  auiwered,  "we'll 
arraign  the  balloon." 

•Usually  a  defendant  charged  with  certain 
minor  offenses  Is  not  arraigned  In  court, 
but.  Instead,  Is  permitted  to  pyost  a  sum  of 
money  (collateral)  at  the  police  station.  If 
he  chooses  not  to  rettu-n  for  a  trial  on  the 
charges,  the  only  sanction  Is  forfeiture  of  the 
money  posted. 

'Before  the  courts  were  closed,  however, 
several  hundred  people  already  In  the  court- 
house were  arraigned  before  Judges  rather 
than  being  allowed  to  post  collateral.  Most 
Judges  released  them  on  the  equivalent  of  a 
ten-dollar  collateral,  but  some  continued  to 
set  substantial  money  bonds  Effectively,  this 
meant  that  some  people  brought  to  court 
were  detained  while  their  companions,  who 
fortuitously  had  remained  In  police  custody. 
were  released. 

•  TTanscrtpt  of  court  proceedings,  page  43, 
Jo;in  Doe  and  AppToximately  1703  Detainees 
Adjacent  to  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Stadium  ex  rel.  the  Public  Defender  Service 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  v.  Jerrj/  V.  Wil- 
ton, Chief  of  Police.  Metropolitan  Police  De- 


partment, et  al  ,  SP    No    5(V7I.  May  3,    1971 
(hereinafter    cited    as    Z>oe    v     Wilton  i  . 

*  The  Offender  RehabUitatlon  Division  of 
the  Public  Defender  Service  is  its  social  work 
arm.  which  in  tandem  with  defense  attor- 
neys, helps  defendants  obtain  employment. 
ci'vin,sellng,  or  whatever  services  may  aid 
them  in  avoiding  future  Involvement  In  the 
criminal  process 

•  Affldavlts  by  attornevs  flied  In  Doe  v, 
Wilson.  S,P  No  50-71.  Superior  Court,  Dis- 
trict of  CX,iumbl» 

■  Dro  V  H'li.ion,  Trail-- cript  at  !;•  22  May  3, 
1971. 

'  Id.  at  22 

•Doe  V.  Wilson,  Transcript  at  10-11.  May 
4.    1971, 

"  The  steps  taken  by  attorneys  and  the  re- 
fusal by  ptiiice  and  Justice  Departmeiit  offi- 
cials to  alter  pnx-edure.s  are  .summarized  m  an 
affidavit  filed  in  support  of  the  Public  De- 
fender Service  app>eai  from  the  May  3  Show 
fause  Order  entered  by  Chief  .JudKe  Greene 
See  court  docket  In  Due  v,  Wu.ion.  No.  5823, 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

'•  Doe  V.  Wtlsuri,  Transcript  at  31-2.  May 
4.    1971. 

'=  Id.  at  42.  43-44. 

u/d    at  47,  50. 

'*  Several  weeks  after  the  Mayday  demon- 
strations, attempts  at  photographic  compari- 
sons were  a>:luai;y  nia<le.  The  Wasi.iugton 
Dally  New.s  of  May  12.  1971  i  page  3i  reported 
that  photos  of  severai  thcjus&nd  demou-stra- 
t/..rs  were  being  studied  by  officers  at  the 
Police  T.-aining  Center  According  to  the 
article,  hundred.?  of  policemen  we.-e  coming 
to  the  Center  in  an  etTon  t*  make  identifica- 
tions of  people  they  had  arre.sted  But  appar- 
ently evidence  was  not  developed  ot  sufficient 
value  to  forestall  eventual  dismissal  of  virtu- 
ally all  cases  against  persons  arrested  on 
May  3. 

"Transcript  of  court  proceeding,  page  33, 
District  of  Columbia  v,  John  Doe,  Criminal 
-No    25045-71,  May  6,  1971, 

"On  July  26,  Jt»71.  after  a  thirteen  day 
trial,  verdicts  of  not  guilty  were  returned  In 
eight  "test  cases'  rai-smg  the  free  speech, 
peaceable  assembly  ai  d  righl-lo-p>etltion- 
Congress  aspects  of  the  Oapltol  Hill  arrests. 
These  cases  were  tried  by  ACLU  and  George- 
town Legal  Intern  attorneys.  On  August  26 
the  United  States  Att^irneys  Office  an- 
nounced dism;s.sal  of  the  approximately  800 
remaining  cases  of  persons  arrested  on  the 
Capitol  Hill  steps. 

"Transcript  of  court  proceeding,  page  65. 
In  the  Matter  of  Approximately  500  Personi 
Detained  <n  DC.  CeUblock  CA  No  4602  71, 
May  6,  1971. 

"  Id.  at  33. 

"Id.  at  67. 

"Id.  at  72. 

»■  /d    at  69-70 

"  This  memorandum  Is  Included  as  an  Ap- 
ftendlx  to  this  report 

"People  were  arreKt<'d  :n  the  pjark  when  a 
permit  to  camp  there  was  revoked  They  were 
charged  with  unlawful  entry,  a  misdemeanor 
cu-rylng  a  maximum  penalty  of  six  months 
Imprisonment.  At  a  hearing  stretching  over 
the  course  of  three  weeks,  a  PDS  lawyer  ar- 
gued that  the  arrests  were  In  violation  of  the 
agreement  between  the  Government  and 
the  people  for  use  of  the  park,  and  that  the 
prosecutions  were  In  vlolatloii  of  the  Pirst 
and  Fifth  Amendments  Both  the  Chief  of 
Police,  Jerry  'V  Wilson,  and  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Richard  Kleindienst  were  called  by 
the  defense  as  witnesses  to  explain  the  basis 
for  the  Government's  action  In  closing  the 
park.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing.  Chief 
Judge  Greene  granted  the  defense  motion  to 
dismiss  Informations,  i^Ing  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  violated  Its  contract  with  the 
Mayday  demonstrators  by  falling  to  consult 
with  the  representatives  of  the  people  prior 
to  revoking  the  permit.  The  Government  has 
noted  an  appeal  of  this  ruling. 


Apffndix   a 

pds  staff  who  worked  on  katdat 

representation 

Attorneys 

Jonathan  P  Axeirod  Bart.ars  Allen  Bow- 
man James  E  Bi^wj-i  S«rah  E  Brown,  Colie 
B  Chsppelle  Paui  A  ChernofT  Theodore  J. 
Chn.st<>:isen 

Marilyn  Cohen,  WiKiam  F  Dow  III  James 
E  Dreik  James  E  Dugpan  Carrie  Fair, 
Robert  J.  Gijlten,  Stuart  S  Greeu'eig.  Marian 
Halley. 

Thomas  A.  Hammond,  J.--,,  Charles  D 
Hlckey,  J  Patrick  Hlckey,  Gail  P.  Hlgglns. 
Peter  J.  Hoagland.  KLrby  S.  Hewlett,  111, 
Susan  J,  King, 

Peter  R  Kolker,  Martin  Krublt,  Norman 
Lefsteln,  Arllne  Mendelson,  Karen  Moore, 
Caroline  Nlckerson. 

John  G.  Perazlch,  Roark  Reed.  William  G. 
Schafler.  Lawrence  H.  Schwartz.  Paul  C. 
Semple.  Stuart  Stiller.  William  W.  Taylor,  m. 

Ricardo  M.  Urtilna,  Michael  S.  Wald.  Silas 
Wasserstrom,  Robert  Weinberg,  Frederick 
Weisberg,  Stephen  Zalkind,  Matthew  Zwer- 
ling. 

Offender  RehabUitatlon  Division  Staff 
Jane    Comerford.    Mary-Margaret    Oalten, 
Charles  R.  Rouselle.  Donna  J.  Rowlee. 

Attorney   Hired   tor  Post  Mayday 
Representation 

Alexander  P.  Hurr^jhrey,  IV. 

Appendix  B 

pubuc  defendes  sesvics 

mekosandum 

To:    All   Those   Arrested  During   the  Mayday 

Disorders, 
From:   The  Public  Defender  Service  for  the 

District  of  Columbia. 

This  memorandum  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  those  arrested  during  Mayday 
about  their  present  legal  situation.  We  are 
sending  it  to  all  people  for  whom  we  or  the 
Georgetown  Legal  Interns  have  Interview 
forms.  In  order  to  aid  those  who  do  not  have 
attorneys. 

The  Public  Defender  Service  ■wUI  arrange 
for  an  attorney  at  trial  for  persons  unable 
to  afford  a  lawyer  For  those  who  can  retain 
private  counsel,  the  Lawyer's  Referral  Serv- 
ice of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Associa- 
tion (202-223-  1482)  wUl,  without  charge,  put 
you  in  touch  with  a  local  attorney. 

Alexander  P,  Humphrey  of  the  Public  De- 
fender Service  is  coordinating  attorneys  for 
Indigent  demonstrators.  Basically  because  of 
tbe  lack  of  government  preparation  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  legal  Issues,  attorneys  so 
far  have  been  able  successfully  to  defend 
people  even  though  their  only  contact  Is  on 
the  trial  date.  We  therefore  recommend,  for 
the  tune  being,  that  questions  await  your 
appearance  when  you  will  be  able  to  consult 
with  a  lawyer  before  you  go  to  trial. 

TRIAL    DATES 

Some  cases  have  been  consolidated  for 
trials  and  continued  for  specific  dates,  or 
disposed  of.  as  listed  below: 

April  29,  Justice  Department  Arrests — con- 
tinued to  September  16, 

April  29    HEW  Arrests — All  Dismissed. 

May  2,  West  Potomac  Park  Arrests — con- 
tinued to  July  19. 

Jday  5,  Capitol  Hill  Arrests — continued  to 
July  16. 

(Certain  Capitol  Hill  Arrests  wUl  be  tried 
as  "test"  cases,  raising  the  constitutional 
Issues  applicable  to  all  on  July  8,) 

People  not  in  the  above  categories  who 
plan  to  stand  trial  should  be  In  Courtroom 
No,  17  of  the  Superior  Court,  Building  A, 
located  on  Fifth  Street,  N.W.  between  E  and 
F  Streets,  at  8:00  a.m.  on  their  scheduled 
trial  date.  If  you  know  witnesses  to  your  ar- 
rest, bring  them  with  you.  .\l8o  bring  your 
receipt  for  the  deposit  of  cash  b..)!id  or  col- 
lateral; you  will  need  it  tc  get  a  refu:id.  The 
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court  clerk  has  dvipUcate  ixjncl  receipts;  the 
police  precinct,  where  you  paid  your  collateral 
has  duplicate  collateral   receipts 

If  you  elected  to  forfeit  collateral  at  the 
time  of  posting,  you  will  not  have  a  trial 
date.  If  through  some  misunderstanding  you 
have  given  up  your  trial  wlthmit  intending 
to,  you  may  seek  to  have  the  forfeiture  set 
aside.  This  must  be  done  In  person  within 
90  days  of  the  date  of  forfeiture.  The  steps 
for  moving  to  set  aside  a  forfeiture  are  set 
out  on  an  enclosed  sheet. 

WHAT  WILL  HAFPEN  IF  TOC  FAIL  TO  APPIAR 

Please  understand  that  we  are  not  advis- 
ing you  not  to  appear  but  simply  under- 
taking for  those  who  don't  have  attorneys 
to  outline  the  probable  consequences  of 
non-appearance. 

<a)  //  you  were  released  on  a  cash  bond. 
The  most  severe  consequence  could  be  a 
warrant  for  your  arrest,  and  a  charge  of 
bond-Jumping.  If  convicted,  you  would  be 
subject  to  fine  and /or  Imprisonment  beyond 
the  penalties  for  the  offense  for  which  you 
are  presently  charged.  You  could  be  extra- 
dited from  another  state  to  the  District  to 
stand  trial  on  the  original  and  the  bond- 
jumping  charge.  Most  likely,  you  would  not 
be  extradited,  but  If  the  warrant  Issued  and 
you  ever  returned  to  the  District  and  were 
rearrested,  the  warrant  would  then  be 
served  on  you. 

The  court  will  not,  however,  necessarily 
issue  a  bench  warrant  if  you  fall  to  appear. 
It  may  simply  order  the  cash  bond,  or  some 
part  of  It.  forfeited. 

When  you  appear  for  trial,  the  amount  of 
the  cash  bond  will  be  refunded  (less  a  small 
amount  for  admlnlatratlon) ,  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  the  case. 

(b)  //  yoti  were  released  on  collateral.  Fail- 
ure to  appear  for  trial  means  that  the  money 
you  posted  will  be  forfeited  to  the  court. 
This  forfeiture  will  be  entered  as  a  police 
record  Indicating  an  election  to  forfeit,  but 
Is  not  conaldered  a  conviction  for  any  pur- 
pose. If  you  appear  for  trial,  the  amount 
posted  win  be  refunded  to  you  by  the  clerk. 

(c)  //  you  were  released  on  personal  recog- 
nizance (Including  release  on  third-party 
custody).  The  court  will  Invariably  Issue  a 
bench  warrant  for  your  arrest.  See  (a)  above. 

FBOBABLE    OCTCOMK    Or    TOtTR    CASE 

For  all  cases  In  which  the  government 
does  not  have  a  contemporaneous  filed  ar- 
rest form  (I.e..  where  you  were  first  written 
up  in  a  precinct  or  at  the  Coliseum)  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  success- 
fully brought  a  class  action  resulting  In  the 
dismissal  ahead  of  the  trial  date  of  these 
cases  If  you  believe  that  no  field  arrest  form 
was  made  In  your  case  at  the  time  of  your 
arrest  but  you  have  not  received  a  letter 
from  the  ACLU  notifying  you,  contact  ACLU 
ofBces  at  1424  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Room  601, 
Washington,  DC   20036;  telephone  483-3830. 

Even  where  the  government  has  a  field 
arrest  form  or  knows  the  name  of  a  relevant 
officer,  your  case  may  not  be  prosecuted  If 
the  officer  falls  to  appear  on  the  trial  date. 

Trials  In  the  vast  majority  of  May  3  ar- 
rests have  resulted  In  acquittals:  there  have 
also  been  many  acquittals  In  Justice  Depart- 
ment (May  4)  cases,  although  there  have 
also  been  some  convictions.  The  statutes 
under  which  most  persons  were  charged  au- 
thorize fines  of  up  to  $250,  or  Imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  or  both.  Capitol 
grounds  offenses  are  punishable  by  180  days 
lmprl8onn»ent,  a  fine  of  t250,  or  both.  The 
sentences  Imposed,  so  far,  on  those  found 
guilty  have  uniformly  been  less  than  the 
maximum.  The  highest  sentence  Imposed  by 
the  courts  so  far  has  been  a  Jail  term  of  ten 
days. 

Some  of  you  may  be  Interested  In  pursu- 
ing civil  remedies  at  law.  as  well  as  contest- 
ing the  criminal  charges.  The  ACLU  Is  plan- 
ning a  variety  of  lawsuits,  and  you  may  work 
with  them  by  completing  the  enclosed  afflda- 
vlt  and  returning  It  to  1424 — 16th  Street. 
N  W.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 
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HOW  TO  SET  ASIDE  A  FOUnnTTTRE  OP  COLLATERAL 

Follow  this  procedure  precisely,  because 
failure  to  observe  the  .steps  Inevitably  results 
In  lost  papers    frustration,  and   wa.sted  efl  irt. 

(1)  Obtain  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court.  Criminal  Division  two  copies  of  a 
printed  Motion  to  Set  .^side  Forfeiture. 

(2)  The  form  tnu.st  st.ite  goiKl  rea.sons  for 
setting  a.slde  the  previous  forfeiture  le  g..  you 
did  not  know  you  were  forfeiting).  If  for- 
feiture was  ordered  by  the  court  as  a  result 
of  your  failure  to  appear  for  trial,  you  must 
assign  good  cause  for  not  appearing  on  that 
date. 

(3)  The  motion  must  be  signed  by  the 
Police  Liaison  OfHce.  which  Is  Room  117  in 
Building  B  and  a  trial  date  will  be  entered. 

(4)  The  motion  and  your  copy  should  be 
signed  by  an  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel, 
whose  office  is  In  Room  127  In  Building  A. 

(5)  The  motion  then  should  be  filed  with 
the  Clerk's  Office,  together  with  a  motion 
card.  The  clerk  will  arrange  a  court  hearing 
on  the  motion,  which.  If  all  of  the  foregoing 
steps  have  been  completed  before  10:30  a.m. 
can  be  the  same  morning. 

(6)  If  your  collateral  receipt  was  signed  by 
"Private  John  Doe."  or  has  no  pKJllce  officer's 
signature,  the  Government  Is  presently  dis- 
missing the  charge(s)  as  soon  as  the  motion 
Is  granted.  Otherwise.  If  the  court  grants  the 
motion,  take  it  personally  from  the  judge's 
clerk  and  deliver  It  to  the  Police  Liaison  Of- 
flce,  where  you  should  have  your  own  copy 
signed  "Original  received  by  {Officer's  Name) 

on  [Datel 

at  [Time]  ,"  Plan  to  be  In  court  on 

your  trial  date. 
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RECONFIRMATION  OF  FEDERAL 
JUDGES 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF     VlKlilNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Lawton.  Okla..  Constitution  of  Octo- 
ber 6  contains  a  fine  editorial  on  the  pro- 
posal for  periodic  reconfirmation  of  Fed- 
eral judges. 

This  is  one  of  many  editorials  which 
have  been  published  in  recent  weelcs  on 
this  subject.  I  believe  that  a  healthy  de- 
bate now  is  talcing  place  on  the  subject 
of  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary, and  I  hope  that  this  debate  will 
end  by  makinc  the  Federal  courts  more 
responsible  to  tho  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial,  eniitled  A  Judge  for  Life,"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Judge  for  Lira 

Sen.  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia  has  a  good 
Idea.  He  has  proposed  a  Senate  review  every 
eight  years  on  the  qualifications  of  Federal 
court  judges.  Right  now.  Federal  court  Judges 
are  appointed  for  life.  Some,  maybe  even 
most,  are  excellent.  But  some  are  not. 

Listen  to  Sen.  Byrd: 

"It  is  time  that  we  made  federal  judges 
more  responsible  to  the  people.  Too  many 
have  assumed  more  and  more  power — and 
have  run  rampant  In  asserting  authority  over 
the  dally  lives  of  all  Americans  ...  In  recent 
years,  the  federal  courts  have  acted  under 
the  premise  that  the  Constitution  Is  what- 
ever the  judges  say  it  is  .  .  . 

"Prayer  has  been  swept  from  our  schools; 
the  historic  right  of  a  legislature  to  redlstrtet 
itself  has  been   abolished;   sociological   trea- 


tises have  replaced  the  common  law;  tradi- 
tional equity  powers  have  been  enlarged  to 
allow  rule  by  Judicial  flat.'    B\Td  says. 

"Mr.  Ju.-^tlce  Cardozo  once  noted  that  If 
Judges  are  permitted  to  .substitute  their  per- 
sonal sense  of  Justice  for  rules  of  law.  the 
reign  of  law  will  end  and  the  rule  of  benev- 
olent despots  will  begin. 

"Is  not  that  about  where  we  find  otirselves 
today? 

.  .  The  revolution  which  began  In  the 
Supreme  Court  has  permeated  the  lower  fed- 
eral courts.  Judges  of  these  courts  have.  In 
many  cases,  arrogantly  assumed  unto  them- 
selves the  prerogatives  of  lords  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Nothing  In  our  system  at  present  exists 
to  control  these  Judges.  They  have  lifetime 
appointments.  Their  passions  of  the  moment 
are  unrestrained. 

"I  fully  support  the  concept  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Judiciary."  Byrd  says.  "The  legisla- 
tion I  Introduced  simply  provides  a  method 
by  which  the  courts  might  be  made  more 
accountable  to  the  people." 

This  is  the  most  sensible  proposal  coming 
out  of  Washington  In  recent  years.  But  why 
wait  eight  years.  The  conduct  of  judges 
should  be  examined  every  four  years,  at  most. 


A  WOMAN  ON  THE  SUPREME  COURT 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP    VKOINU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  26,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  Oc- 
tober 25  contains  an  excellent  editorial 
by  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  the  editor  of  the 
magazine,  on  the  subject  of  the  desir- 
ability of  appointing  a  woman  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Lawrence  makes  the  important 
point  that  "we  need  realism  on  the 
Court  and  knowledge  of  human  society." 
He  adds  that  a  woman's  judgment  would 
be  "a  great  asset '  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the 
editorial  entitled  "Should  a  'Woman  Be 
on  the  Supreme  Court?  Certainly."  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Should  a  Woman  Be  on  the  Supkcmb 
Court?  Cbhtainlt 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Wlaether  the  President  appoints  a  woman 
now  to  one  of  the  two  vacancies  on  the 
Supreme  Court  or  does  so  in  the  future,  it 
seems  likely  that  he  will  brush  aside  any 
arguments  about  sex. 

The  discussion  which  has  been  going  on 
about  a  woman  serving  on  the  highest  court 
Is  Indeed  a  surprise.  Why  should  there  be 
any  controversy  at  all?  Women  have  Intel- 
ligence and  the  same  understanding  of  Im- 
partiality and  of  the  basic  meanings  of  law 
that  men  have.  Many  of  them  are  serving  on 
federal.  State  and  city  courts  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Women  judges  have  shown  a  sense  of  fair 
play  and  have  dedicated  themselves  to  their 
tasks.  To  select  a  woman  to  serve  on  the 
highest  court  in  our  land  would  be  a  novelty. 
But  it  would  also  be  a  constructive  step  and 
a  benefit  to  the  other  Justices,  too. 

TTiere  is  a  tendency  to  regard  a  person's 
qualifications  for  judicial  appointment  only 
on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  experience  in  the 
practice  of  law  or  as  a  Judge  In  a  lower  court. 
Should  thesf*  really  be  the  sole  criteria?  An 
Individual  who  has  not  been  a  Judge  or  who 
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has  not  engaged  actively  In  the  practice  of 
law  but  ha.s  studied  the  Cant.titutlon  inten- 
sively for  many  years  can  be  well  equipped 
to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court 

When  a  person  Is  nominated  &.«  a  .Supreme 
Court  Justice,  the  temptation  is  to  look  bark 
on  the  record  and.  if  the  Individual  is.  a 
Senator,  to  find  out  what  he  or  she  has  said 
on  public  qup.stlons  TT-.ere  al.so  is  an  Inrllna- 
tlon  to  attribute  particular  \-1ews  or  Ideol- 
ogies to  proepecUve  nominees  whe'her  they 
are  "strict  constructlonl.sts"  or  •liberals"  or 
"coniservatlves."  None  of  these  attitudes 
should  be  Important  For  what  the  nation 
needs  and  expects  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Court  Is  a  person  with  a  fair  and  honest 
mind.  A  woman  Justice  can  contribute  a 
fair  and  honest  mind  and,  what's  more,  a 
common-sense  mind. 

Any  nominee  to  the  High  Court  should, 
upon  confirmation,  say  something  like  this: 

"I  don't  believe  I  should  advocate  any  of 
the  theories  which  I  have  held  In  public  or 
private  life  I  am  not  a  legislator.  I  am  not 
placed  on  the  High  Court  to  decide  ca.sfs  in 
accord  with  some  political  philosophy.  My 
duty  is  to  decide  between  right  and  wrong 
based  on  the  facts  and  on  what  the  Con- 
sUtutlon  honestly  Interpreted  reaUy  means 
and  commands  me  to  say." 

Some  criticisms  which  have  been  made  of 
opinions  written  by  Supreme  Court  Justices 
are  rather  unfortunate  They  tend  to  por- 
tray the  men  on  the  bench  as  legislators  with 
political  or  partisan  concepts  in  their  minds 
Tbeae  may  be  convictions  of  political 
thought,  derived  from  their  own  experience, 
but  Justlceo  are  not  supposed  to  make  rul- 
ings that  constitute  legislation  based  upon 
any  political  doctrine,  "liberal"  or  "conserva- 
tive." 

Justices  are  expected  to  deal  fairly  and 
honestly  with  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  read  carefully  the  Interpretations 
In  past  rulings  They  need  not  accept  the 
latter  if  they  feel  the  decisions  were  wrong. 
But  the  test  to  be  applied  In  the  rule  of 
fairness  Includes  a  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  Individual,  the  rights  of  the  owners 
Of  property,  the  rights  of  government  and 
the  collective  rights  of  society. 

A  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  should 
consider  only  the  facts,  disregard  all  prevl- 
otis  affiliations  or  associations  and  be  guided 
by  his  conscience  in  Interpreting  the  Con- 
stitution and  rendering  a  decision  that  Is 
Just.   True   Independence   must   be   the   goal. 

There  Is  a  very  heavy  burden  placed  upon 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  rulings  of  the  Court  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  the  decisions  of  the  lower 
courts  and  on  the  writing  of  laws  In  Con- 
gress  and    in   the   legislatures   of   States. 

The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  often 
confer  ^'Ith  each  other  as  they  discuss  drafts 
of  proposed  opinions,  but,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, each  one  makes  his  owm  decision.  The 
presence  of  a  woman  on  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  helpful,  for  a  woman's  mind  con- 
tains attributes  that  would  be  found  useful 
In  any  discussion.  A  woman  is  sensitive  to 
human  feelings  and.  In  controversies  that 
arise,  can  well  understand  the  consequences 
of  a  decision,  not  only  In  a  particular  case 
but    In   the   effect   on   citizens  as   a   whole. 

Women  have  a  keen  grasp  of  the  motiva- 
tions of  human  behavior  and  also  are  fully 
aware  of  the  many  conflicts  In  our  society 
which  every  day  produce  crimes  and  disturb- 
ances In  our  midst. 

Are  we  too  permissive  In  our  approach, 
and  do  our  laws  fall  to  define  the  difference 
between  liberty  and  license?  These  questions 
are  pressing  for  answers.  We  need  realism  on 
the  Court  and  a  knowledge  of  human  so- 
ciety. 

A  woman's  judgment  would  be  a  great 
asset.  There  Is  no  convincing  reason  why  a 
woman  should  not  be  nominated  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 


NEW  WAYS  OP  Kn^LING 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOU.SK  OF  REPRI-^SENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Ociuber  26     1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Speaker,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  continuing  but  is  pur- 
posely being  deemphasized  by  the  ad- 
ministration through  press  releases, 
troop  Withdrawal  aimouncenients  and 
tlie  increased  attention  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Peking  and  Moscow  trips.  Tiie 
major  tactic  of  the  adnunistratlon  is  to 
change  the  quality  of  the  American  role 
in  the  conflict  from  ground  combat  to 
automated  war  involving  aircraft,  com- 
puterized artillery  strikes  and  highly 
sophisticated  technicians  safely  located 
in  Thailand. 

Americans  are  told  the  war  is  "wind- 
ing down  "  and  casualties  are  dowTi  to 
"acceptable  "  levels,  only  five  or  10  or 
15  a  week  But  these  are  only  American 
deaths.  The  killing  of  Vietnamese  has  not 
slackened.  While  the  U.S.  command  in 
Saigon  proudly  announced  last  week's 
American  battle  deatlis  were  "only  five." 
another  15  died  from  such  c:iuses  as  drug 
overdases,  illnesses,  and  traffic  accidents 
Further.  319  South  Vietnamese  were 
killed  and  1.198  North  Vietnamese  and 
NLF  soldiers  were  reported  killed  In 
Other  words,  more  than  1,500  persons 
died  in  Vietnam  last  week  either  from 
American  bombs  and  artillery  or  South 
Vietnamese   u.sing  American   we.apons. 

Our  involvement  in  the  killing  con- 
tradicts the  admmi.'^tration's  pretense  of 
withdrawing  or  that  the  war  is  ending. 
The  absence  of  U.S.  ground  troops  does 
not  mean  a  decrease  oi  the  war  effort  by 
the  administration,  but  rather  a  decep- 
tion against  the  American  people.  The 
only  true  withdrawal  is  the  removal  of 
all  American  men,  weapons,  and  sup- 
port for  that  tragic  conflict. 

I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  two 
articles  from  the  New  Ftepublic  con- 
cerning these  asp>ects  of  the  war.  One  is 
by  William  Ha.seltine  from  the  October 
16,  1971,  i.ssue  discu.ssing  the  automa- 
tion of  the  war,  and  the  other  from 
October  9.  1971,  on  the  question  of  am- 
nesty for  those  who  have  broken  the 
law  by  refusing  participation  in  the  war. 
Each  exposes  the  dishonesty  for  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  continued  perpetra- 
tion of  the  conflict. 

Tlie  articles  follow : 

The  AtTOMATic  AiB  Wah 
(By  William  Haseltlue) 
.  .  War  Involves  very  small  numbers  of 
people,  mostly  highly  trained  si>eclallsis.  The 
fighting  .  .  .  lakes  place  on  the  vague 
frontiers  whose  whereabouts  the  average  man 
can  only  guess  at.  .  .  .  " — George  Orwell.  1684. 

As  this  Is  written,  hundreds  of  the  most 
sophisticated  machines  of  war  in  history  are 
hovering  over  the  bamboo  villages  of  ludu- 
chlna,  waging  a  new  kind  of  mechanised  war- 
fare even  as  US  ground  troops  are  being  with- 
drawn. Since  Mr.  Nixon  became  President,  we 
have  dropped  2,700,000  tons  of  bombs  on 
Indochina — more  than  was  dropped  on  two 
continents  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War  combined. 

TTiere  are  OlE,  02  and  OVIO  spotter  planes 


at  2000  feet;  AlE.  A26.  T28  prop  bombers. 
AC47.  AC54.  AC119,  AC130  punshlpf.  flare 
ships,  rescue  and  gunship  helicopter*  at 
600t'  feet.  P4.  PICO.  F105.  A7  B57  Jet  bon.bers. 
jet  rec<:iniialssance.  EC47  and  EC119  elec- 
tronic aircraft  at  10.000  KC  135  sup>er-tank- 
ers  at  20.000:  B52s  at  30  000.  ECl.iO  rommand 
and  control  aircraJ:  at  35.000  and  SR71  re- 
connals.sancP  a:rcraTi  at  70  uoo  leet  .\^  no 
less  an  expert  i.han  General  Westm/reland 
puts  It,  We  are  making  unuiua,  eOiTtA  to 
avoid  having  the  .^inerlcan  voung  mar.  bt*nd 
loe-to-toe.  eyeba-i-to-eyebail  or  ever.  r:fle-lo- 
rlfle  with  the  enemy.'  Hence  Vieinamizaiion. 
hence  automation.  Miiilarv-  plBiiner>  are 
busy  finding  ways  to  wind  oowii  the  »ar  The 
Electrontlc  Systems  Divisku!  bi  H»n8com 
Field,  an  Air  Force  Base  not  lar  Iroin  Boston, 
orchestrates  the  intricacies  of  applying 
space-age  technology  tc  couiiter-liuurgericy 
weaponry  The  academic  eommunitv  '  ■  \  dr- 
ivdvire  and  i-ispirstlon  the  com''  ..  •-»  t,et>i. 
and  manufacture  the  new  g»d<-  "  tb«  air 
base  integrates  these  into  tact..  .  w«apons 
fivsiems  Slid  ship;-   them   to   Indocnina 

T.'ie  most  dramaiic  example  ol  the  suto- 
mallon  ol  the  war  is  HarLSot)m  •  show -cjtse 
project,  code-named  Igloo  Wiifr  It  became 
operational  In  November  1»67  over  Lao*,  was 
expanded  last  year  tc  include  Cambodia,  and 
today  directs  much  of  the  bumbiiig  over 
both  countries.  Its  major  ta.-^k  i.s  tt  auto- 
mate destruction  of  North  Vietnamese  sup- 
ply routes  In  tboee  lands  Its  supporters  boaet 
that  Igloo  White  Is  "entirely  air  supported — 
it  requires  no  ground  troope."  It  is  almost 
fully  automatic  as  well.  The  syst*m  consists 
of  battery-operated  seismic  and  acoustic 
sensors  dropped  from  the  air  along  the  elab- 
orate system  of  roads  and  trails  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  The  acoustic  deiectors  transmit 
noises  In  their  viclruty  and  are  dropped  so 
that  they  hang  suspended  !rom  trees.  The 
more  widely  used  seismic  defectors  are  par- 
tially burled  and  detect  ground  vibrations. 
The  AiT  Force  Is  working  on  new  detectors 
and  soon  hopes  to  have  one  that  responds  to 
both  metal  objects  and  to  body  heat. 

The  exact  placing  ol  the  sensors  Is  a  prob- 
lem which  isn't  yet  »  ived  Manv  of  tlie  sen- 
sors are  dropped  from  planes  fiymp  hundreds 
of  nules  an  hour.  11  you  dont  know  where 
the  sensor  Is.  you  don't  know  where  to  at- 
tack. A  common  solution  1*  to  use  weafxins 
which  blanket  large  areas  with  letJial  mis- 
siles and  to  attack  se\eraj   ne.irby   locations 

The  signals  from  tiie  detectors  are  sent  to 
a  plane  which  retrivn&mits  information  to 
ground  facilities  for  processing  Formerly 
these  planes  were  convened  super-constella- 
tions with  large  crews  ana  data  processing 
equipment  on  board.  They  are  be.ng  replaced 
with  a  modified  Beech  Debonair  that  can 
be  flown  by  remote  control,  making  the  de- 
tection system  fully  automatic.  TTiese  drones 
are  currently  circling  over  Laos  24  hours  a 
day. 

The  information  collected  by  tbe  drones 
goes  directly  to  two  huge  IBM  360-65  com- 
puters located  in  Nakhon  Pbanom.  Thailand. 
75  miles  west  of  the  Mugla  Pass,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  These  com- 
puters analyze  the  noises  and  vibrations, 
printing  out  the  data  and  labeling  it  by 
time  and  place.  Upon  request  the  computer 
can  display  a  map  of  the  section  of  the  road 
under  suspicion  and  Indicate  tbe  target  site 
by  a  moving  blip.  The  computer  printout  Is 
passed  to  an  Intelligence  coordinator  and 
on  to  the  Battlefield  Control  Center,  which 
sends  out  the  planes  for  attack. 

Besides  being  programmed  to  select  sites 
for  Immediate  attack,  the  computer  corre- 
lates the  information  to  determine  a  general 
traffic  i>attem,  so  It  can  be  decided  where 
to  lay  mine  fields  The  Air  Force  is  working 
on  mobile  computation  centers  which  can 
be  alr-llfted  to  a-vy  part  of  tbe  world  A 
basic  feature  of  Igloo  White  is  that  the  sen- 
aurs    dr»w    no   distincuon    tietween    fne:id    or 


foe.  civilian  or  soldier,  adult  or  child,  man 
or  animal,  and  will  Impartially  call  down  an 
automated  death  on  all  who  cross  their  path. 
Over  two  billion  dollars  has  been  spent  on 
Igloo  White  over  the  past  Ave  years.  Air  Force 
officials  consider  the  program  to  be  success- 
ful and  envision  a  worldwide  deployment 
capability  by  197(3,  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

Igloo  White  Is  closely  integrated  with  the 
attack  system  called  Coviinando  Hunt  which 
began  November  16,  1968,  16  days  after  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  halted.  Com- 
mando Hunt  Is  a  four-step  program  to  cut 
the  supply  lines  In  Laos  and  Cambodia.  First, 
all  major  distinguishable  targets  such  as 
bridges,  buildings,  dams  and  power  stations 
are  repeatedly  attacked.  For  pinpoint  accu- 
racy the  Air  Force  uses  two  new  bomb  de- 
livery systems,  one  directed  by  a  laser  beam, 
the  other  by  a  TV  camera.  The  laser-guided 
bombs  and  missiles  weigh  as  much  as  a  ton- 
and-a-haU  and  have  an  eye  on  their  nose 
which  guides  them  to  a  spot  of  light  beamed 
off  the  ground  by  another  airplane.  The  man 
with  the  laser  shines  It  on  the  target  and  the 
bomb  falls  on  It.  A  TV  camera  on  the  other 
transmits  a  picture  of  what  It  sees  to  a  screen 
In  the  cockpit.  The  pilot  locks  his  bomb  on 
the  desired  target  image  and  releases  It:  It 
falls  so  that  the  central  portion  of  the  pic- 
ture Is  always  In  view.  It  was  first  used  over 
Laos  in  1969. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  is  the 
dropping  of  antltruck  mines  along  suspicious 
paths  and  roads,  mines  triggered  by  sound, 
pressure,  metal  objects  or  vibrations.  One  of 
the  newest  detects  movement  and  explodes 
when  anything  comes  toward  It.  Some  deto- 
nate within  a  specified  time  If  not  triggered, 
others  do  not. 

Third,  antipersonnel  landmines  are  dropped 
over  the  antltruck  mines  and  down  the 
entire  length  of  some  roads.  The  Air  Force 
emphasizes  that  these  are  purely  antiperson- 
nel. WAAPM,  the  acronym  for  wide-area  anti- 
personnel mine.  Is  a  large  bomb  containing 
hundreds  of  little  bomblets.  On  Impact  each 
bomblet  sends  out  rip  wires.  The  mine  ex- 
plodes If  the  wires  are  disturbed.  Both  cover 
large  parts  of  the  countryside. 

The  fourth  phase  of  the  program  Is  Im- 
mediate reaction  air  strikes  to  areas  selected 
by  the  Igloo  White  computers.  The  bomb  fa- 
vored for  these  missions  is  the  CBU-24  anti- 
personnel and  antl-llght-materlal  bomb.  Af- 
ter It  Is  released  from  the  plane  It  splits 
open  and  hundreds  of  bomblets  spill  out. 
One  bomb  will  normally  send  250.000  pellets 
spewing  about  on  an  area  the  size  of  a  foot- 
ball field.  Anything  above  ground  Is  lucky 
to  escape  unscathed.  Another  version  of  the 
same  bomblet  has  a  random  time-delay  fuse. 
go  that  after  the  Initial  attack  bombs  keep 
going  off,  making  It  difficult  to  care  for  the 
wounded  or  repair  damage. 

F-4  Phantom  Jets  commonly  used  for  these 
attacks  have  recently  been  equipped  with  a 
new  TPQ-10  radar  navigation  device.  The 
command  computer  can  feed  the  map  coor- 
dinates directly  Into  a  computer  on  the 
plane  and  direct  It  to  a  precise  location. 
When  the  plane  approaches  coordinates,  the 
computer  automatically  releases  the  bombs 
at  the  proper  time  to  hit  the  target.  The  Air 
Force  claims  "using  alr-wlde  type  ordnance, 
excellent  results  have  been  obtained  with 
this  bllnd-bomblng  method."  All-weather 
navigation  aides  and  Ught-ampUflcatlon  sys- 
tems for  night  attacks  are  other  new  fea- 
tures on  the  attack  planes. 

The  Air  Force  Is  satisfied  with  this  pro- 
gram. They  credit  themselves  with  5960 
truck  "kills"  during  the  1969-1970  dry  period 
and  14.000  this  year.  Nevertheless  the  sup- 
plies traveling  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail 
are  undiminished.  A  recent  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Staff  Report  discounts  the  Air 
Force's  claim  by  30  percent.  The  total  num- 
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ber  of  truck  kills  claimed  by  the  Air  Fo.'-ce 
greatly  exceeds  the  number  the  US  Embaa.sy 
In  Saigon  believes  are  in  all  North  Vietnam. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  automated  war 
against  the  trail  was  highlighted  two  weeks 
ago  when  the  Communists  launched  a  mas- 
sive offensive  In  Cambodia  In  the  midst  of 
the  rainy  season  and  the  heaviest  floods  In 
North  Vietnam's  recent  history.  With  Sl- 
hauoukvlile  port  closed,  where  were  supplies 
obtained  for  this  offensive?  It  Is  not  only  the 
cynics  who  suspect  that  supplies  have  been 
moving  down  the  trail  much  as  they  always 
have. 

StlU.  the  bombs  continue  to  rain  down. 
The  U.S.  has  dropped  over  one  million  tons 
on  Laos  alone  In  the  last  two-and-a-half 
years.  And  although  overall  sortie  flgtires  are 
classified,  the  Senate  report  revealed  that  340 
sorties  a  day  were  being  flown  In  April  1871, 
twice  as  many  as  during  the  height  of  the 
bombing  over  Laos  during  the  Johnson  years. 
And  this  figure  did  not  Include  the  30  tons 
per  sortie  B52  flights  secretly  sent  over  north- 
ern Laos  since  February  18.  1970.  In  all,  over 
1000  tons  of  bombs  are  being  dropped  dally 
on  Laos. 

Although  the  "Rules  of  Engagement  and 
Operational  Authorities"  which  regulate  the 
bombing  In  Laos  make  It  s^mlngly  impos- 
sible for  villages  and  other  nonmllltary  tar- 
gets to  be  bombed,  there  Is  no  evidence  to 
Indicate  that  they  are  enforced.  Despite  the 
most  protJi^ed  bombing  of  civilian  targets 
in  history,  for  example,  there  are  no  known 
Instances  of  disciplinary  action  taken  against 
pilots  for  bombing  villages  In  Pathet  Lao- 
controlled  zones.  The  Senate  staff  rejxjrt  It- 
self states  that  In  some  cases  the  rules  are 
deliberately  violated,  and  In  any  case  have 
loopholes  which  account  for  "roads  with  civil- 
ian traffic,  villages  and  grovips  of  civilians — 
bombed,  rocketed  or  naplamed  "  One  rule 
permits  ground  fire  to  be  returned  virtually 
anywhere  In  Laos  when  a  U.S.  plane  Is  par- 
ticipating In  a  search  and  rescue  operation  or 
Is  flying  In  support  of  "Inflltratlng  or  exfll- 
tratlng"  troops.  There  are  15  freeflre  zones 
In  Laos  not  protected  by  these  rules.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  special  operating  areas  that 
the  embassy  has  determined  have  no  active 
villages,  where  any  type  of  ordnance  may  be 
Jettisoned  or  used.  These  areas  cover  most  of 
the  Plain  of  Jars  and  route  7  leading  from 
North  Vietnam  to  the  plain.  Until  1967.  when 
the  bombing  began,  the  population  of  the 
Plain  of  Jars  was  well  over  100.000. 

The  bombing  In  Laos  Is.  of  course,  only 
part  of  the  air  war.  Large-scale  bombing  of 
Cambodia,  South  Vietnam  and  even  North 
Vietnam  continues.  The  Pentagon  Insists 
that  since  November  1968,  there  has  been 
no  bombing  of  the  North — only  "protective 
reaction  strikes" — 184  of  them.  64  thus  far 
In  1971.  about  two  a  week  and  some  Involv- 
ing over  250  planes  each,  as  on  March  21  and 
September  21.  The  officially  acknowledged 
purpK>8e  of  the  bombing  Is  to  Interdict  the 
flow  of  men  and  material  Into  Vietnam,  buy- 
ing time  for  Vletnamlzatlon.  and  to  provide 
tactical  support  to  ARVN  troops.  Implicit  Is 
the  threat,  rendered  credible  by  massive 
dally  bombing  of  the  countryside,  that  were 
NLF  and  North  Vietnamese  to  seize  control 
of  the  cities  as  they  did  during  Tet  1968.  the 
cities  would  again  be  destroyed  from  the 
air. 

The  need  to  replace  men  with  machines  in 
Indochina  Is  becoming  more  urgent  as  more 
Americans  come  home.  General  Westmore- 
land Is  sure  that  the  U.S.  can  meet  this  chal- 
lenge: "Today  machines  and  technology  are 
permitting  economy  of  manpower  on  the 
battlefield,  as  Indeed  they  are  In  the  factory. 
But  the  future  offers  even  more  possibilities 
for  economy.  I  am  confident  the  American 
people  expect  this  country  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  Its  technology — to  welcome  and 
applaud  the  developments  that  will  replace 
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wherever    possible    the   man    with    the    ma- 
chine." 

A   PbOPOSAL    to  TIM   PbESIDENT VlCTNAJf 

Amnestt 

(By  James  Reston,  Jr.) 

The  figures  on  what  the  war  In  Vietnam  has 
done  to  a  generation  of  Americans  are  stag- 
gering. Beyond  the  347.214  killed  and 
wounded  (as  of  September  18.  1971).  there 
are  over  SO.CKK)  American  exiles  in  Canada. 
Members  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  expect 
this  figure  to  reach  150,000  before  the  war 
and  draft  are  over.  The  FBI  received  146,554 
draft  violation  complaints  between  1966  and 
1970,  and  needless  to  say,  the  Bureau  does 
not  receive  the  name  of  every  draft  evader. 
Over  89.000  American  soldiers  deserted  the 
military  in  1970.  In  1968,  723  men  were  in 
federal  prisons  for  draft-related  convictions. 

There  Is  no  way  to  compute  the  psycho- 
logical caaualtles.  Beyond  the  despair  all 
around  us.  we  now  have  a  new,  sad  element: 
the  bitterness  of  those  who  offered  them- 
selves up  as  soldiers  In  1965-66  for  patriotic 
reasons,  and  now  find  out  they  were  lied  to 
by  their  President.  Thus  for  the  Vietnam 
generation,  the  country  must  prove  Itself 
worthy  of  respect,  not  as  some  would  have  It. 
the  other  way  around. 

The  immediate  Issue,  however.  Is  restitu- 
tion to  a  generation  that  has  both  fought  the 
war  abroad  and  been  the  vanguard  of  protest 
at  home.  This  must  come  In  the  form  of 
major  concessions  to  the  dissident  young, 
concessions  which  should  in  no  way  demean 
the  sacrifices  of  those  who  fought  In  Viet- 
nam. 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  program  of  universal 
amnesty  for  all  who  are  or  have  been  subject 
to  prosecution  by  the  U.S.  government  for 
crimes  relating  to  oppoeltlon  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  This  Is  the  logical  end  result  of  a 
domestic  application  of  Vletnamlzatlon. 
which  Is  simply  the  national  recognition  of 
a  mistake  couched  in  bureaucratic  language. 
Amnesty  can  come  either  by  presidential  or 
congressional  action,  either  as  the  Amnesty 
Act,  or  the  Amnesty  Proclamation  of  1971. 
The  President  Is  authorized  under  Article  I, 
Section  II  of  the  Constitution  "to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the 
United  States".  In  numerous  cases  In  the 
post-ClvU  War  era.  Congress  acted  to  relieve 
persons  whose  civil  rights  had  been  taken 
away,  before  It  finally  passed  the  Universal 
Amnesty  Act  In  1898. 

Universal  amnesty  Is  appropriate  In  the 
case  of  political  exiles  and  political  prisoners 
today,  and  Is  distinguished  legally  and  his- 
torically from  general  amnesty.  General 
amnesty  has  conditions  and  exceptions, 
whereas  universal  amnesty  contains  none. 
President  Lincoln  made  the  first  Civil  War 
Amnesty  Proclamation  on  Dec.  8.  1863.  It  was 
a  general  amnesty  for  all  who  would  sign  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Union,  except  six 
classes  of  individuals:  civil  or  diplomatic  of- 
ficers of  the  Confederate  government;  Judges 
who  defected  to  the  Confederacy;  military 
men  above  the  rank  of  colonel  In  the  Army 
or  captain  In  the  Navy;  legislators  who  left 
Congress  to  aid  the  rebellion;  commissioned 
officers  In  the  US  military  who  resigned  to 
become  Confederate  officers;  and  those  who 
sold  black  escajjees  back  Into  slavery  across 
the  battle  lines.  President  Andrew  Johnson 
declared  three  general  amnesties:  on  March 
29,  1865.  Sept.  7,  1867.  and  July  4,  1868— 
all  requiring  an  oath  of  allegiance. 

A  President  with  a  sense  of  history  might 
choose  Christmas  Day  1971,  the  97th  an- 
niversary of  President  Andrew  Johnson's  dec- 
laration as  a  fitting  time  for  a  Vietnam  Am- 
nesty declaration.  If  President  Lincoln  could 
declare  a  general  amnesty  one  year  and  a 
half  before  Lee's  surrender  at  AppKjmattox, 
President  Nixon  can  declare  a  universal  am- 
nesty this  year. 
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The  way  amnesty  Is  declared  Is  nearly  as 
Important  as  the  proclamation  Itself.  A  sanc- 
timonious tone  taken  toward  misguided,  er- 
rant young  will  miss  the  point.  The  country 
has  erred;  the  Instinct  of  the  exiles  and  the 
piinoners  has  been  right  Amnesty  must  come 
as  an  honest  and  couraigeous  attempt  at  na- 
tional expiation.  The  majority  of  exiles  are 
not  waiting  for  their  country  to  forgive  them. 
Rather,  I've  been  told  by  a  counBelor  of  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  In  Toronto,  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  can  forgive  their  coun- 
try. 

The  ternu  "draft  dodging"  and  "desertion" 
have  lost  their  old  flavor,  expeclally  as  the 
facts  of  US  Involvement  become  more  widely 
known.  These  offenses  are  after  all.  not  trea- 
sonous In  the  sense  that  the  offenses  par- 
doned under  the  Civil  War  amnesties  were. 
The  exiles  In  Canada  or  the  prisoners  at 
home  have  refused  to  participate  In  their 
country's  Intrigues;  they  have  not  actively 
Joined  the  enemy.  I  suspect  that  draft  re- 
fusal, and  even  draft  evasion  and  desertion 
will  be  overlooked  by  most  Americans,  and 
indeed  admired  by  many  after  the  war.  Just 
as  today  a  Jail  sentence  during  the  Southern 
civil  rights  campaigns  of  the  early  60e  Is  a 
badge  of  honor. 

Historically,  the  shortness  of  the  country's 
memory  Is  borne  out.  Dr.  Evan  Thomas, 
Norman  Thomas'  brother,  who  has  perhaps 
the  best  pacifist  credentials  of  any  American 
alive  today  (draft  refusal,  1917;  chairman, 
War  Reslsters  League  In  World  War  II)  told 
me  a  story  which  shows  this.  After  he  was 
released  from  military  custody  In  1919. 
nearly  a  year  after  he  had  been  sentenced 
In  a  military  court  to  99  years  for  "refusing 
to  eat,"  the  outcome  of  a  hunger  strike, 
Thomas  tried  to  get  Into  a  number  of  medi- 
cal schools.  None  would  have  him,  Including 
New  Tork  University.  Ten  years  later,  NTU 
sought  him  out  and  begged  bim  to  attend 
their  medical  school.  He  did  and  some  years 
later  was  a  resident  physician  at  the  NYU 
Medical  Center. 

Amnesty  for  political  exiles  abroad  should 
be  only  one  aspect  of  a  general  program  of 
restitution.  It  would  be  Irresponsible  to 
grant  amnesty  to  the  exiles  without  attend- 
ing to  the  whole  pattern  of  harassment. 

The  campaign  might  start  with  the  In- 
vestigative machinery  that  has  been  erected 
during  the  Vietnam  years  to  track  down  the 
subversives  and  to  report  on  the  dissidents. 
This  system  Is  a  hangover  from  the  Johnson 
era  when  victory  in  Vietnam  was  a  national 
goal,  and  the  refusal  of  participation  was 
considered  treason.  But  still  in  1971  the 
FBI  and  the  military  Investigating  agencies 
work  on  directives  set  under  Johnson,  and 
the  bureaucratic  ball  is  rolling  more 
smoothly  than  ever  Department  of  Defense 
Directive  1325.2,  entitled  Unauthorized  De- 
sertion and  Absence,  directs  the  services  to 
turn  over  to  the  FBI  the  names  of  all  AWOL 
soldiers  after  60  days  absence.  In  FY  '69 
the  FBI  received  51.000  such  names  and  ap- 
prehended 14,000  of  them.  An  FBI  spokes- 
man proudly  told  me  that  this  constituted  a 
higher  apprehen.slon  rate  than  In  FY  '68 
when  38.885  soldiers  deserted  The  FBI  has 
also  received  from  Selective  Service  an  av- 
erage of  28.000  draft  evasion  complaints  a 
year  since  1966,  but  In  1970.  the  second  year 
of  Vletnamlzatlon.  the  bureau  could  point 
to  923   convictions,  the  highest   yet. 

The  combination  of  b  well-oiled  Investiga- 
tive machine,  the  talk  of  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  court  decisions  strengthening  the  pleas 
of  conscientious  objectors  creates  tremen- 
dous uncertnlntles  Phoii'.d  he  who  demurs 
flee  to  Canada  before  the  FBI  picks  him  up? 
Should  he  stay  and  try  to  win  In  cjsiirf — but 
what  if  he  loses?  What  device  will  stall  the 
Induction  process  for  two  years  when  a  draft 
call  may  be  eliminated,  and  there  m.iy  be  a 
different  Presideiif 
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I  know  a  22-yeRr-o;d  who  refu.'ipd  Induc- 
tion over  a  year  ag(  ar.d  has  waited  ever  since 
to  be  picked  up.  He  ha*  hc>norab!y  tried  to 
face  his  mor.^l  obligation  as  he  seee  It.  has 
spent  over  a  tlior.sar.d  dollars  In  legal  fees, 
and  has  stayed  In  the  town  of  his  refusal,  de- 
laying a  career  he  wished  to  ptirsue  elsewhere. 
He  has  adjusted  himself  to  the  thought  of 
prison,  but  not  to  the  reality  of  waiting.  I 
told  the  fellow  to  remove  Vietnam  from  his 
life  now  as  best  he  could,  and  continue  about 
his  business.  He  has  paid  his  dues. 

The  Congress  acted  to  remove  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  draft  by  limiting  elglbUlty  to 
19-year-olds.  It  could  eliminate  uncertainty 
about  arrest  also,  either  demanding  a  stop 
to  further  prosecutions  of  draft  evaders  and 
draft  refusers,  or  at  the  very  least,  by  limit- 
ing eligibility  for  arrest  to  a  set  period,  say 
six  months,  after  which  the  individual  would 
be  Immune.  Of  course,  the  President  could 
obviate  this  need,  by  simply  freezing  further 
Justice  Department  action.  There  Is  histori- 
cal precedent  lor  this.  In  late  1865  after  Ap- 
r>omattox  and  after  Andrew  Johnson's  first 
amnesty  proclamation.  Judge  John  C.  Under- 
wood of  the  Federal  District  Court  of  Vlr- 
vlnla  In  Norfolk,  continued  to  order  arrests 
and  treason  Indictments  of  paroled  prisoners 
of  war.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  appealed  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  restrain  Underwood.  John- 
son at  first  refused,  as  initially  in  his  presi- 
dency he  espoused  a  tough  line  against  the 
rebels.  But  when  Grant  threatened  to  resign 
over  the  Issue,  the  President  ^^nted,  and 
the  prosecutions  ceased. 

Finally,  there  are  some  500  persons  In  pris- 
on convicted  on  draft  refusal  charges.  To 
them  an  amnesty  Is  also  due.  for  they  are 
perhaps  the  meet  hopeful  breed  of  all  draJ't 
reslsters.  They've  stayed,  which  may  Indl- 
cute  that  they  feel  the  country  Is  worth 
fighting  for. 

Draft  refusal  or  draft  evasion  questions 
hE  ve  largely  been  an  Issue  for  the  college  edu- 
cated. This  Is  refiected  In  the  exile  popula- 
tion :  the  Impulse  to  flee  for  the  evader  Is  ab- 
stract, political,  whereas  the  Impulse  to  flee 
for  the  deserter  is  often  a  gut  reaction  of  out- 
rage at  what  he  sees  In  the  military.  What 
sort  of  amnesty  is  due  the  latter? 

The  main  area  for  concern  here  Is  the  pro- 
posed All-Volunteer  Army.  In  two  summers 
I  worked  In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In 
New  York  City.  I  say  time  and  again  poor 
youngsters  take  the  military  ptlon  as  the 
only  escape  from  the  streets.  The  Pentagon  is 
perfectly  aware  of  this  opportunity.  If  you 
travel  around  the  country,  you  notice  the 
heavy  advertising  for  the  services  In  the 
rural  areas  or  in  poverty  neighborhoods.  The 
so-called  combat  skills  get  thte  biggest  push, 
because  the  Army  has  the  hardest  time  get- 
ting volunteers  for  these  Jobs.  Thus  recruiters 
armed  with  Madison  Avenue  techniques,  ap- 
peal to  the  machisTno  of  the  18  and  19  year 
old  for  whom  virility  Is  something  to  be 
proved.  I  will  never  forget  an  18-year-old  I 
met  In  basic  training  who  had  volunteered  to 
be  a  helicopter  gunner,  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous Jobs  In  Vietnam,  because  his  re- 
cruiter said  the  Job  was  hke  riding  shotgun 
on  the  pony  express. 

The  poor  youth  of  this  country  deserve 
an  amnesty  from  the  military  dupe.  The 
Army  must  cease  to  be  a  primary  escape  from 
the  Appalachlas,  the  Inner  cities  and  the 
small  towns  of  America.  A  system  of  humani- 
tarian alternatives  of  equal  statute,  duration, 
and  sacrifice  to  n\illtary  enlistment  should 
be  devised  The  streets  of  Brooklyn  or  the 
roads  of  Eastern  Kentucky  provide  Infinite 
possibilities  for  regional  service  If  youth  were 
mobilized  for  social  programs  The  goal  must 
be  to  change  of  national  emphasis:  to  ad- 
mit error  and  get  on  with  useful  work,  so  that 
young  people  will  again  freely  want  to  ser\'e 
their  country. 
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A  MAJOR  DIPLOMATIC  DEFEAT  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26,  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night's  76-to-35  vote  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  expel  Nationalist  China  and  ad- 
mit Communist  China  must  be  considered 
a  major  diplomatic  defeat  for  the  United 
States,  but  it  may  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. 

When  the  vote  was  first  announced, 
I  am  sure  most  Americans  felt  a  deep 
sense  of  loss.  There  was  the  suspicion 
that  somehow  we  had  laid  the  ground- 
work for  betrayal  of  a  friend  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  planned  visit  to  Peking  and 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers'  sub- 
sequent annoimcement  that  the  United 
States  favored  the  Mao  regime's  admis- 
sion to  the  U.N.,  although  not  at  Taiwan's 
expense. 

Perhaps  if  we  had  not  opened  the  door 
via  the  route  of  pingpong  diplomacy,  this 
would  not  have  happened.  Perhaps  we 
gave  the  impression  that  we  would  not 
get  too  upset  if  the  member  nations 
dumped  Chiang's  delegation  and  deliv- 
ered one  more  gratuitous  insult  to  Amer- 
ica. 

But  then  again,  perhaps  Mr.  Nixon's 
efforts  to  ease  Sino-American  tensions 
would  not  have  made  any  difference 
Last  year,  you  will  recall,  a  majority  of 
the  General  Assembly  did  vote  to  oust 
Taiwan  in  favor  of  Pdting.  and  only  our 
drive  to  make  the  vote  an  "important 
question,"  requiring  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity, prevented  an  ouster  of  the  Nation- 
alists then. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  when  viewed  in  th? 
cold  light  of  day.  has  either  Washington 
or  Taipei  lost  all  that  much?  Despite  the 
bold  hopes  of  its  boosters,  is  the  U.N.  all 
that  important  or  effective? 

In  all  fairness,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  world  body  had  done  fairly  good  in 
the  economic  and  social  development 
fields.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  when 
it  comes  to  global  power  politics,  the  U.N. 
is  a  hollow,  toothless  nonentity,  taken 
seriously  by  few  thinking  men  and  fewer 
governments. 

Thus,  a  case  can  be  made  that  our  loss 
has  been  slight — more  symbolic  than  sub- 
stantive. We  can  even  hope  that  this  lat- 
est humiliation  will  finally  awaken  tlie 
American  public  and  the  Congress  to  the 
realities  of  the  UJJ. 

We  have  seen  the  organization  dete- 
riorate into  little  more  than  a  sounding 
board  for  anti-American  invective.  We 
have  seen  tlie  Soviet  Union  in  a  position 
of  casting  three  votes — even  more  if  you 
count  the  satellite  countries — to  our  one. 
And  we  have  seen  this  farce  financed  in 
large  part,  by  Uncle  Sam.  who  must  be 
viewed  by  the  oUier  m«nber  nations  as 
the  biggest  sucker  m  history. 

Now,  cliances  appear  good  that  Con- 
gress will  insist  that  our  dues  payment 
will  be  limiied  to  our  own  fair  share  o.' 
the  U.N.  budget,  instead  of  Uie  present 
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ridiculous  situation,  m  which  Uncle  Sam 
pays  more  thsm  a  third  of  the  tab. 

We  have  far,  far  better  things  to  do 
with  the  taxpayers'  money  than  to  pay 
other  nations  to  insult,  us. 

But  even  beyond  financial  considera- 
tions, this  latest  vote  will  force  thinking 
Americans  to  ask  themselves  a  question 
that  has  needed  asking  for  a  long,  long 
time:  What  on  earth  has  the  UJ^.  ever 
done  for  us? 


UNITED     NATIONS     MOBILIZES     TO 
COMBAT  RACISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  R.\RICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
U-N.  aggressive  program  is  a  call  to 
mobilize  the  people  of  the  world  to  com- 
bat racism.  I  fear  that  many  of  our 
people  who  are  unfamiliar  with  Commu- 
nist jargon  and  application  of  our  words 
may  fall  unwilling  accomplices  in  the 
so-called  battle  which  they  can  wage 
only  against  themselves.  Especially  is  this 
true  for  those  who  have  experienced  the 
loss  of  freedom  of  choice  in  selecting  a 
child's  school  and  those  denied  Uie  use 
of  their  own  neighborhood  school  by 
having  their  children  forcefully  bused 
to  eliminate  some  idealistic  theory  of 
racial  imbalance. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  the  forced 
integration  of  public  schools  and  the 
busing  experiment  are  said  to  be  ad- 
vantageous to  our  society  in  the  attain- 
ment of  peace  by  overcoming  racial  im- 
balance— someone's  sociological  solution 
to  prejudice  and  racism. 

Likewise,  the  United  Nation's  goal  of 
stamping  out  racism  is  rationalized  as  a 
requirement  to  further  the  XJJti.  goal  of 
laeace.  Conversely,  the  propaganda  im- 
pact on  our  people  is  that  anyone  op- 
posing the  combating  of  racism  is 
against  peace. 

Experience  since  1954  in  the  United 
States  certainly  should  convince  any 
doubters  that  the  race-mixing  policy,  as 
an  implementation  of  the  United  Nations 
peace  through  racial  proportions  pro- 
gram, has  backfired  and  there  is  more 
overt  evidence  of  racism  in  the  United 
States  today  than  before  the  Supreme 
Court  adopted  Gunnar  Myrdal's  novel 
as  the  judicial  guidelines  for  the  future. 

In  the  United  States  since  1954,  the 
taxpayers  have  been  milked  of  billions 
in  the  battle  to  combat  racism  called 
ordered  equality  Millions  of  American 
people  have  been  coerced,  intimidated, 
and  have  surrendered  to  unbelievable 
tyranny  from  their  government  by  forced 
changes  in  custom  and  practice. 

Public  schools  are  integrated  at  great 
expense  amid  community  tension  only 
to  become  resegregated.  Cities  and  sub- 
urbs are  integrated  by  every  conceivable 
ploy  of  preferential  Government  finan- 
cial assistance  only  to  resegregate.  Hard- 
ly a  segment  of  our  society  has  remained 
untouched  under  the  some  17  years  of 
promotion  of  equality  in  the  war  to  stamp 
out  racial  distinctions.  Thus  far.  every 
move  and  action  taken  by  the  Govem- 
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ment  to  eliminate  racLsm  in  Uie  United 
States  has  proven  but  costly  and  futile 
failures  which  have  succeeded  only  in 
ma.s.sive  m.gration.s  of  our  people 

The  rea.son  for  the  failure  of  these  ra- 
cial experiments  in  our  country  i.s  that 
free  people  refu.se  to  be  regimented  or 
herded  like  so  many  cattle.  Free  people. 
on  their  own  niilialive  luid  following 
their  own  conscience,  refuse  to  accept  un- 
natural conditions  and  stx:iali.stic  solu- 
tions. 

There  can  be  no  elimination  of  racism 
In  the  Uni-^d  States  or  elsewhere  in  the 
world  so  long  as  the  individual  is  free  to 
escape  the  planned  patterns.  Racism  can 
be  eliminated  only  if  freedom  is  destroyed 

I  am  doubtful  that  those  Americans 
who  are  so  eager  to  protect  their  school, 
home,  business,  and  community  realize 
that  they  are  the  target  of  activities 
which  further  the  U.N.  goal  to  stamp  out 
racism  whenever  they  watch  TV,  go  to 
church,  attei^d  a  concert,  or  even  go  to 
a  professional  spwrting  event.  Many 
Americans  are  now  engaged  in  a  war 
for  survival  and  do  not  know  who  the 
enemy  Is. 

We  learn  here  in  Wasliington  that 
schoolchildren  are  being  encouraged  to 
participate  in  oratorical  contests  on  the 
subject  "What  Can  We  Do  To  Combat 
Racism  Around  the  World?"  This  pro- 
gram apparently  is  to  continue  until  De- 
cember 10.  which  has  been  established 
as  Human  Riglits  Day.  What  a  difference 
it  would  make  to  the  American  people  if 
words  were  honest  and  the  subject  for 
the  debate  was  expressed  so  that  it  would 
be  understix>d  by  Amencaiis  to  be  "What 
Can  We  Do  To  Combat  Freedom  Around 
The  World?" 

I  include  a  related  news  clipping: 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Oct.  23,   19711 

UNA  To  Celebrate  U.N.  Day-Week 

Tomorrow  Is  United  Nations  Day,  but  every 
day  la  U.N.  Day  to  the  shoppers  and  volun- 
teers at  the  UNA  Gift  Shop  in  Georgetown. 

The  2,000-member  Weahlngfton  chapter 
of  the  United  Nations  Association — part  of 
a  100,000-meniber  national  organlzatloD — 
hopes  to  have  150  persons  enrolled  to  work  at 
lis  shop  during  the  Christmas  shopping  sea- 
son. During  that  time  they  will  mark  the 
shop's  second  anniversary. 

One  of  the  UNA's  programs,  an  oratorical 
contest.  wUl  begin  tomorrow  and  end  on  Dec. 
10.  Human  Rights  Day  Many  high  schools  In 
the  Washington  area  are  talcing  part  In  the 
contest,  for  wlilch  the  subject  is:  "What  Can 
We  Do  to  Combat  Racism  Around  the 
World?" 

Some  50  finalists  In  the  contest  will  receive 
a  free  trip  to  New  York. 

Other  events  marking  United  Nations 
Week — In  accord  with  proclamations  issued 
by  both  President  Nixon  and  Mayor  Walter 
Washington — are: 

A  UN.  Day  program  at  Glen  Echo  Park, 
described  today  In  the  "Sunday  and  Monday 
In  Washington"  column  on  Page  3. 

A  noon  luncheon  Thursday  at  Billy  Mar- 
tin's Carriage  House.  1238  Wisconsin  Ave. 
NW.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Samuel  de 
Palma  will  speak  on  'The  26th  U.N.  General 
Assembly:  Turning  Point  in  History."  For 
reservations,  call  337-6561. 

The  manager  of  the  store  on  N  Street  is 
Anne  Marie  AdkLson.  She  hopes  to  attract 
visitors  not  only  to  huy  such  expensive  trin- 
kets as  in  Indian  necklace,  but  staples  like 
UNICEF  greeting  cards  and  calendars — or 
simply  to  look  around  at  the  posters  and 
learn  about  the  association's  work. 
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THE  NEWS  TWISTER 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

I   V    NEW     Y.iHK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1971 

Ml  REID  of  New  York,  Mr  Speak- 
er, a  new  book  entitled  "The  News 
Twisters"  is  receiving  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention and  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
Congressional  Record  Authored  by  Miss 
Edith  Efron.  tlie  book  makes  a  .staii.stical 
analysis  of  network  news  taroadca.'^t*  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  1968  prp.sidrntial 
campaign  and  concludes  that  all  three 
major  networks  arc  systematically  biased 
in  their  presentation  of  television  news. 

As  this  is  a  serious  ciiarge  in  the  con- 
text of  a  most  controversial  issue,  fair- 
ness requires  that  the  pages  of  the  Rec- 
ord be  balanced. 

The  conclusions  of  Miss  Efron's  book 
are  drawn  from  her  statistical  analysis 
cf  the  word  content  of  network  news 
telecasts.  Clearly  the  validity  of  these 
conclusions  depends  upon  the  validity  of 
the  methodology  employed  by  the  au- 
thor. This  methodology  has  been  criti- 
cized by  some  reviewers,  was  the  subject 
of  a  recent  roundtable  discussion  on  the 
Public  Broadcast  System,  and  has  been 
extensively  analyzed  by  Dr.  Charles  Wi- 
nick.  professor  of  .sociology  at  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  in  a  study  com- 
missioned by  CBS  News  which  CBS 
pledged  to  publish  reeardles.s  of  its  find- 
ings. It  is  my  imderstandmg  that  Dr. 
Winick  is  experienced  in  making  content 
analyses  of  the  nature  undertaken  by 
Miss  Efron  in  her  book,  and  he  received 
a  special  Peabody  Awa«l  for  his  book. 
"The  Young  Viewer." 

As  of  possible  interest  to  Members,  I 
am  including  a  copy  of  Dr.  Winick's  study 
in  the  Record: 

Critique  or  the  Mkthodologt  of  Editm 
EraoN's   "The   News   Twistww" 

(By  Charles  Wlnlck) 

SrMMART 

Content  analysis  is  an  established  tech- 
nique for  the  systematic  description  of  com- 
munication content.  Although  The  News 
Twisters  uses  content  analysis,  it  does  not 
observe  a  number  of  the  accepted  practices 
in  the  field. 

Tlie  News  Twisters  deals  only  with  7  p.m. 
network  news  during  the  1968  pre-election 
period,  which  is  not  representative  of  the 
total  news  programming  of  the  day.  nor  of 
news  broadcasts  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

Even  In  reference  to  the  7  p.m.  network 
news,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  words  broadcast  was  coded  and  neu- 
tral or  non-partisan  material  was  not  con- 
sidered. 

Key  coding  categories  and  concepts  are  not 
clearly  defined  in  the  book  and  neither  In- 
tensity nor  degree  of  opinion  was  systemat- 
ically measured.  Word  count  of  "pro"  and 
"anti  "  opinion,  the  basic  quantitative  proce- 
dure used,  is  probably  less  desirable  than 
other  measures  might  have  been.  The  com- 
municator as  a  contributor  to  the  context 
of  an  opinion  was  not  evaluated,  nor  were 
the  visual  and  pictorial  dimensions  of  tele- 
vision. 

No  check  for  reliability  of  coding  was  in- 
cluded and  there  was  no  quantitative  indi- 
cator of  Intensity  of  opinion. 

The  author's  interpretation  of  the  findings 
exclusively  in  terms  of  network  newsmen's 
bias  can  be  questioned,  especially  In  view  of 
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some  of  the  clrcvimstancee  of  the  1968  cam- 
paign which  bear  directly  ou  news  content 
and  help  to  explain  It. 

Content  analysis  Is  a  powerful  tool  for 
the  study  of  the  manifest  content  of  a  com- 
munication Even  though  It  relies  on  Judg- 
ments, content  analysis  can  t)e  scientific.  If 
It  Is  objective,  syster  latic,  and  quantitative 
Its  validity  may  be  enhanced  by  following 
procedures  whlrh  have  become  reascmably 
established  and  apply  to  any  study  of  con- 
tent, regardless  of  Its  subject  or  p>olUlcal 
orientation  Such  techniques  are  less  Im- 
portant In  the  exploration  of  a  literary  sub- 
ject than  In  a  study  involving  public  policy. 
such  aa  Ekllth  Efron's  Thp  Nt-us   Tuistrrs. 

The  following  comments  on  the  book  will 
consider  some  of  the  principles  of  content 
analysis  and  the  manner  in  which  The  News 
Twisters  observes  them.  These  comments  are 
based  primarily  on  the  contents  of  the  t>ook 
In  a  conversation  with  this  author.  Miss 
Efron  clarified  some  aspects  of  her  method- 
ology. 

Sampling 

A  sample  of  broadcast  news  chosen  for 
content  analysis  should  be  rectsonably  rep- 
resentative of  all  broadca.'^t  news.  By  select- 
ing a  pre-election  period.  The  News  Twisters 
is  essentially  presenting  a  study  of  pre-elec- 
tion coverage,  although  lis  conclusions  are 
presented  as  though  they  apply  to  all  news 
broadcasts. 

In  the  pre-election  period,  there  is  almost  a 
built-in  polarization  of  views  because  of  the 
Importance  of  the  dimension  of  Republican- 
Democratic.  Even  though  such  a  dimension  Is 
reasonable  in  terms  of  the  two  major  candi- 
dates. It  may  be  far  les.s  relevant  In  terms  of 
the  issues  studied.  Yet.  by  applying  the  "pro- 
anti"  dimension  to  the  Issues,  they  are  forced 
Into  a  polarization  which  Is  artificial  and 
does  not  adequately  convey  the  range  of  ma- 
terial covered. 

A  much  fairer  procedure  would  have  been 
to  sample  news  broadcasts  at  other  times  of 
the  year,  when  there  would  be  a  greater 
spectrum  of  both  ooptent  and  opinion  than  is 
possible  before  election. 

A  study  seelting  to  explore  network  cover- 
age of  news  should  extend  its  cpverage  to 
more  than  one  program,  which  may  be  sub- 
ject to  special  considerations  in  terms  of 
content  because  of  Its  brevity,  time  of  broad- 
cast, differences  between  time  zones,  respon- 
siveness to     hard  news  ",  and  similar  factors. 

In  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  presidential 
candidates,  who  often  climaxed  a  day  of  cam- 
paigning by  an  Important  evening  appear- 
ance, the  report  of  such  an  appearance  might 
be  "stale"  by  the  time  of  the  following  eve- 
ning's 7  p,m.  news,  although  It  would  have 
been  covered  In  other  news  programs.  Mate- 
rial which  might  have  been  extremely  Im- 
portant in  terms  of  the  candidate's  activity  Is 
not  counted  in  this  study. 

Selection  of  dimensions 
The  techniques  of  content  analysis  may 
be  applied  to  almost  any  kind  of  material.  In 
this  study,  opinions  on  13  "controversial  is- 
sues" are  studied  In  terms  of  their  presenta- 
tion by  broadcasters  on  the  7  p  m  news  dur- 
ing the  seven  pre-election  weeks  of  1968.  The 
"issues"  are:  the  three  Presidential  candi- 
dates, U.S.  policy  in  'Viet  Nam.  U  S  policy  on 
the  bombUtg  halt,  the  'Viet  Cong,  the  while 
middle  class,  liberals,  conservatives,  the  left, 
black  mllllanl.'*,  demonstrators,  and  violent 
radicals  The  '  Is.sues  '  were  chosen  because 
they  were  controversial  and  both  the  "Re- 
publlcan-conservatlve-rlghl-axls  ■  and  the 
"Demooratlc-llberal-left-axls"  took  "strong 
opposing  positions"  on  them   (p    30). 

The  study  should  have  been  preceded  by  a 
preliminary  pilot  study  to  Identify  and  tab- 
ulate the  range  of  content  and  controversial 
issues  "  broadcast  during  this  period  TJie  pi- 
lot study   could    clarify    whether    there    were 
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"controversial  Issues"  other  than  those 
choeen  and  facilitate  the  selection  of  catego- 
ries which  are  appropriate,  exhaustive,  and 
mutually  exclusive. 

In  The  News  Twisters,  no  "Issue"  Is  ac- 
corded greater  Importance  than  any  other. 
How  Important  was  the  "Viet  Cong  ".  If  It 
elicited  a  grand  u^taJ  of  81  words,  less  than 
one  minute  of  air  time?  Or  "violent  radicals", 
with  281  wordf? 

Assuming  the  selection  of  these  13  "is- 
sues", an  alternate  procedure  would  have 
been  to  group  some  of  the  ten  non-candidate 
subjects  as  part  of  larger  ones.  Six  "Issues" 
lend  themselves  to  such  reclassification,  as 
part  of  the  "Viet  Nam"  and  "law  and  order" 
areas  of  concern,  which  were  cerralnly 
crucial: 

Viet  Nam:  U.S.  policy  on  the  war;  U.S.  pol- 
icy on  the  bombing  halt:  Vleg  Cong. 

Law  and  order:  black  militants;  demon- 
strators; violent  radicals 

In  terms  of  "law  and  order".  It  Is  fxeslble 
that  the  American  public  was  concerned 
alKJUt  some  of  its  less  controversidl  aspects, 
like  persona!  safety  and  crime  In  the  streets. 
The  presidential  candidates  al.so  talked  atx)ut 
other  "Issues"  like  the  cities.  Integration,  and 
the  economy  Even  If  these  "issues'  received 
relatively  little  coverage.  It  would  seem  de- 
sirable to  know  how  they  were  treated  on 
television  since  they  so  urgently  aSect  the 
dally  lives  of  citizens. 

Three  of  the  categories  coded — "liberals", 
"conservatives",  and  "the  left" — are  less  "Is- 
sues" than  ptolltical  labels.  If  "the  left"  is 
included,  why  not  "the  right"?  "The  white 
middle  class"  is  a  sociological  category  rather 
than  an  issue.  These  four  categories  are  prob- 
ably not  "Issues"  In  the  same  sense  as  the 
three  candidates.  Viet  Nam,  and  law  and  or- 
der and  questions  may  be  raised  about  their 
inclusion. 

Definition  of  terjns 

A  study  In  content  analysts  must  clearly 
define  Its  terms,  not  only  so  that  the  coder 
knows  how  to  classify  units  of  content  but 
also  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  of  the  re- 
port. In  a  content  analysis  dealing  with  emo- 
tionally toned  concepts,  it  is  particularly  ur- 
gent that  there  be  clear  definitions.  Other- 
wise, the  researcher  may  be  responding  to  a 
private  definition  of  the  concept.  In  refer- 
ence to  broadcast  material,  there  is  again 
particular  need  of  definition  because  a  news- 
man or  other  communicator  may  use  a  word 
which  Is  similar  to  the  title  of  one  of  the 
categories,  although  the  passage  may  be  more 
accurately  categorized  In  another  category. 

The  only  concept  which  Is  formally  and 
clearly  defined  In  the  book  Is  "opinion".  The 
various  "Issues"  are  not  explicitly  defined, 
which  Is  to  say  that  the  coder's  criteria  for 
classifying  specific  content  In  one  category 
or  another  are  not  spelled  out. 

The  concepts  most  in  need  of  careful  defi- 
nition are  "pro"  and  "anti",  since  they  repre- 
sent the  most  Important  classifiers  In  the 
study.  Assessment  of  "pro"  or  "anti"  atti- 
tudes is  very  difficult  without  clear  defini- 
tions. 

But  even  a  seemingly  simple  concept  like 
"white  middle  class"  needs  definition,  since 
In  network  stories  so  tabulated  by  the  au- 
thor it  includes  "the  white  middle  class  ma- 
jority", "white  America",  "white  racist 
America",  "the  middle  class  electorate",  "the 
American  electorate"  and  "the  American 
people"   (p.  67). 

Classification  of  content 

The  basic  cisusslflcatlons  used  for  content 
must  be  cximplete,  in  terms  of  the  goals  of 
the  research  In  a  study  of  bias.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  there  be  consideration  of  content 
which  Is  not  clearly  "pro'  or  "an^l"  but  deals 
with  the  Issues  studied 

The  analysis  In  The  News  Tuistc-s  is  based 
ou  a  fairly  small  proportion  of  all  the  mate- 
rial during  the  period  studied   (p,  103,  247)  : 
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Nttworti 


Number  of 

words 

lnnscrib*a 


Number  of 

words 

of  opinion 


Opinion  as 
percent  of 
totjl  words 


ABC 

CBS  

NBC 

100,600 
lis,  500 
107.000 

32,219 
19,340 

zs.ta 

32.07 
IS.  74 
14.14 

Total 

323,100 

77,384 

23.95 

In  other  words,  the  number"  of  words  of 
opinion  which  were  coded  came  to  less  than 
one-fourth  (23  95^)  of  the  total  number 
of  words  broadcast  The  remaining  (76.05Tr ) 
content  was  therefore  either  ai  relevant  to 
the  13  coded  subjects  but  not  classifiable 
"pro"  or  '"anti",  or  b)  not  relevant  to  the 
coded  subjects.  The  exact  proportion  of  un- 
coded  content  in  each  of  these  two  cate- 
gories is  not  known. 

Had  all  verbiage  on  the  subjects  been 
coded.  It  would  have  been  possible  to  deter- 
mine how  the  amount  of  "pro"  and  "anti" 
material  on  each  issue  compared  with  the 
amount  of   non-opinion   material 

One  way  of  handling  the  latter  is  to  clas- 
sify it  as  "neutral",  or  a  passage  which  con- 
tains lx)th  "pro"  and  "anti"  can  be  placed 
In   a   "balanced"   category 

Another  way  of  including  degree  of  direc- 
tion is  to  assign  a  numerical  value  to  the 
direction  of  an  opinion:  • — 3  strongly  anti; 
—  2  anti;  —1  somewhat  anti;  0  neutral;  -(-1 
somewhat  pro;    -^2  pro;    *3  strongly  pro. 

Either  of  these  procedures — coding  an 
idea  which  Is  "neutral"  or  "balanced"  as  such, 
or  assigning  it  a  numerical  value  on  a  scale — 
would  provide  a  fuller  and  thus  more  valid 
content  analysts  than  assigning  opinion  to 
■pro"  or  "anti". 

Coding  units 

In  content  analysis,  the  coding  unit  should 
be  large  enough  to  convey  meaning,  small 
enough  not  to  contain  too  many  meanings, 
and  clearly  identifiable  Serious  questions 
may  t>e  raised  about  whether  the  opinion, 
as  defined  in  The  News  Twisters,  meets  these 
criteria 

Since  the  audience  of  television  news  may 
perceive  a  section  within  a  broadcast  rather 
than  each  opinion,  a  more  logical  unit  of 
analysis  would  seem  to  be  the  program  sec- 
tion dealing  with  a  theme,  rather  than  each 
statement  of  the  theme  For  example,  an 
ABC  broadcast  on  10  30  68  is  classified  as 
carrying  seven  different  pro-Humphrey  opin- 
ions (p.  260)  : 

Negroes  support  Humphrey. 

Abemathy  says  Negroes  can  elect  President. 

Negroes  support  Htunphrey. 

Southern  Negroes  8upp>ort  Humphrey. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  Negroes  support 
Humphrey. 

Charles  Evers  is  getting  out  the  vote. 

Negro  minister  stipports  Humphrey 

A  realistic  series  of  content  categories 
could  have  categorized  these  seven  opinions 
as  one  theme  In  addition  to  this  material 
being  tallied  as  seven  opinions,  each  word 
is  counted  toward  the  total.  A  word  count 
may  be  helpful  In  the  determination  of  at- 
titudes but  tabulation  of  the  material  by 
theme  Is  usually  more  useful  and  valid.  In 
content  analysis  large  un!t.s  of  meaning 
have  gei^erally  been  found  to  provide  as  vaUd 
In  indication  of  direction  as  small  units  and 
an  opinion  expressed  m  many  words  is  not 
necessarily  stronger  than  one  in  fewer  words. 

A  word  count  restricted  to  opinions  may 
not  accurately  measure  the  content  of  a 
story.  In  term.'^  of  how  it  will  be  perceived  by 
a  viewer.  A  long  story  which  implicitly  con- 
veys the  overall  thrust  of  being  on  one  side 
of  an  Issue  but  expresses  no  expilcn  opinion 
for  that  side,  might  contain  a  one  sentence 
opinion  which  would  be  "abulated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Issvie  Because  the  bulk  of 
the  story  contained  no  explicit  opinion  it 
would   have   b#en   ignored   by   Miss  Bffron,   In 
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favor  of  the  single  deviant  sentence.  A  can- 
dld&to  who  conducts  a  cautious  campaign, 
like  Mr.  Nixon  In  1B68,  may  get  substantial 
faTorable  exposure  which  would  not  t>e 
counted  at  all  because  It  contained  no  opin- 
ion content. 

Although  there  Is  probably  a  positive  cor- 
relation between  word  coiint,  number  of 
opinions  expressed,  and  broadcast  exposure 
days,  the  use  of  measures  other  than  word 
count  might  modify  some  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  studv.  Thus,  the  word  count  shows 
more  words  "pro"  than  "ontl"  "demonstra- 
tors," but  the  "anti"  material  appears  in 
more  opinions  and  broadcasts.  Although 
"pro"  "left"  verbiage  exceeds  "anti,"  the  "an- 
ti" opinions  are  presented  on  more  broad- 
casts. The  word  count  shows  "blaclE  mili- 
tants" receiving  almost  twlre  as  much 
favorable  as  uufavorable  covcrt-oe,  but  In  tLe 
same  number  of  broadca-sts.  Reliance  on  word 
count  as  the  only  quantiatlve  measure  of 
opinions  has  limitations  because  the  count 
may  mask  other  dimensions  which  could  be 
important. 

Depending  on  opinion  means  that  signifi- 
cant other  Icinds  of  content  which  could  in- 
fluence audiences  will  not  Ije  counted.  In  the 
same  paragraph  In  which  Miss  Elfron  criticizes 
the  networics  for  inadequate  coverage  of  black 
achievement,  she  notes  that  a  Negro  gen- 
eral was  interviewed  by  NBC  on  the  occasion 
of  his  promotion  (p.  146).  Because  the  gen- 
eral was  not  expressing  an  opinion,  this  in- 
terview was  not  counted  In  her  study. 

The  communicator 

Ever  since  psychologists  developed  the  con- 
cept of  "prestige  suggestion"  In  the  I930's, 
content  analysts  have  taken  Into  account  the 
status,  reputation,  and  credibility  of  the  com- 
municator. In  this  study,  no  systematic  ef- 
forts are  made  to  consider  the  impact  of  the 
communicator.  Miss  Efron  observes  that  "It 
does  not  matter  who  Is  voicing  the  opinions — 
It  matters  only  what  opinions  are  t>elng 
voiced"  (p.  131).  But  it  does  matter  who  is 
doing  the  talking,  because  the  same  remark 
may  be  coded  either  "pro"  or  "anti",  depend- 
ing on  its  source.  If  George  Bali  says,  "Hum- 
phrey should  get  the  Negro  vote,"  It  would 
clearly  be  "pro"  Humphrey;  the  same  remark 
from  George  Wallace  would  have  to  be  classi- 
fied as  "anti"  Humphrey.  The  various  p>olltl- 
clans  whose  opinions  are  coded  are  not  Identi- 
fied In  terms  of  political  allegiance,  although 
such  placement  could  affect  the  public's  per- 
ception of  their  views. 

Another  problem  with  the  way  In  which 
the  sources  of  the  opinion  are  presented  Is 
the  ascription  of  source  (public,  politicians, 
candidates,  other,  reporters).  There  is  no 
tabulation  of  opinions  in  terms  of  each  of 
these  groups,  except  for  the  reporter  cate- 
gory, which  Is  not  broken  down  in  terms 
of  "commentators"  and  other  newsmen.  Al- 
though reporters  account  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  total  opinion  broadcast  (48%  at 
ABC,  31%  at  CBS.  18%  at  NBC,  p  102).  the 
reader  is  not  told  what  proportion  of  it  is 
represented  by  persons  Identified  as  "com- 
mentators". In  a  Study  of  bias.  It  would 
seem  Important  to  know  the  amount  of 
opinion  which  is  clearly  labeled  as  such  be- 
cause a  "conunentator"  Is  expressing  it. 

The  "pubUc"  category  Includes  sources  as 
varied  as  Bud  Wilkinson,  Walter  Llppman, 
Walter  Reutber,  Scrlpps  Howard  newspaper, 
and  the  U.A.W.  The  political  identification 
of  such  sources  surely  aSects  the  public's 
perception  of  what  they  say,  but  this  dimen- 
sion Is  not  cotLsldered  systematically. 

Three  kinds  of  noa-edltorlal  opinion  are 
described:  direct  quotes,  paraphrases,  and 
reports.  The  opinions  prescHU-d  are  :n.t  how- 
ever, tabulated  bv  these  cAtegnnes.  It  they 
were  so  tabulated,  the  ana!y.sti<  would  have 
been  mucb  more  meaiuagf  ai. 

TTis  medium 

Content  analysis  of  multidimensional 
media  considers  as  many  of  the  dimensions 
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as  possible.  Network  news  consists  of  more 
than  flat  voices.  It  has  visual  content,  which 
may  contribute  very  substantially  to  the  con- 
tent of  a  program  and  Includes  film,  stUl 
photographs,  and  maps  and  charts.  The  News 
Twisters'  reliance  on  sound  alone  may  con- 
vey an  inadequate  Impression  of  what  was 
communicated  by  the  7  p.m.  telecasts. 

The  voice,  phrasing,  gestures,  and  timing 
of  a  communicator  can  substantially  con- 
tribute to  the  direction  and  intensity  of  what 
he  U  saying.  Consider  a  citizen  who  Is  asked. 
"For  whom  are  you  voting?"  and  immedi- 
ately answers,  "Nixon  is  the  one  for  me." 
Another  citizen,  asked  the  same  question, 
may  look  deliberate  and  pensive  for  a  few 
seconds  and  then  carefully  answer,  "Nixon". 
The  first  exchange  would  be  tallied  as  11  pro- 
Nlxon  words  and  the  second  as  only  6,  al- 
though its  Impact  on  audiences  might  be  at 
least  as  great  as  the  longer  dialogue.  A  con- 
tent analysis  should  consider  such  aspects  of 
a  mes&age  but  this  study  does  not  do  so. 

Related  to  the  visual  nature  of  television 
but  not  Included  in  the  study  is  the  matter 
of  relative  time  placement  of  a  story  with- 
in the  half  hour  of  the  program.  Such  place- 
ment Is  important  because  we  know  that  not 
all  viewers  view  the  whole  program  and  that 
they  may  be  influenced  by  the  time  placement 
of  specific  content.  In  content  analysis  of 
newsp-ipsrs.  an  "attention  score"  or  "display 
Index"  Is  often  used  to  assign  points  for 
relative  position  on  a  page.  Similarly,  It  is 
possible  to  assign  points  for  relative  posi- 
tion within  the  half  hour  time  period  of  the 
broadcast. 

Reliability 

In  content  analysis,  the  issue  of  reliability  Is 
Important:  can  someone  else,  or  the  original 
researcher  on  another  occasion,  achieve  the 
same  results  using  the  same  techniques  on 
the  same  material?  There  r.re  simple  tech- 
niques for  establishing  the  degree  of  reliabil- 
ity. One  procedure  is  to  give  the  same  In- 
structions and  text  to  different  coders  and 
establish  the  degree  of  consistency  between 
them.  In  the  split  halves  procedure,  the  same 
coder  divides  the  content  Into  randomized 
halves,  codes  both  and  compares  the  cor- 
relation between  them.  Another  reliability 
procedure  is  to  have  the  same  ^oder  code  the 
same  content  at  different  times.  None  of  these 
procedures  was  followed. 

Reliability  measures  are  crucial  in  content 
studies  of  controversial  and  Issue-oriented 
material,  where  a  coder's  bias  may  Intrude 
in  spite  of  himself.  The  News  Twister*'  non- 
use  of  any  reliability  procedures.  In  view  of 
the  seriousness  of  its  charges,  is  a  barrier  to 
its  credibility. 

E:mpIoyment  of  more  than  one  coder  would 
not  only  have  made  possible  more  confidence 
In  the  coding  of  opinions  used  In  the  study. 
It  might  have  led  to  the  inclusion  of  ma- 
terial which  is  not  now  tallied.  For  example, 
opinion  content  dealing  with  the  Democratic 
party  and  President  Johnson  was  not 
counted,  although  many  viewers  surely  per- 
ceived anti -Democratic  and  antl-LBJ  ma- 
terial as  anti-Humphrey. 

Content  analysts  usually  assume  that 
some  communications  will  not  lend  them- 
selves to  easy  categorization  and  establish  a 
procedure  for  having  a  third  person  resolve 
any  coding  differences.  In  this  study,  ma- 
terial which  posed  coding  difficulties  is  noi 
Ullied. 

Intensity  of  opinion 

"Pro"  and  "anti"  express  the  direction  of 
an  Idea  unit  but  not  the  vigor  and  emotion 
with  which  it  Is  expressed  and  the  contribu- 
tion to  Intensity  of  varkais  kinds  of  lan- 
R>iage:  verbs,  adverbs,  adjectives,  etc.  A 
point  of  view  may  be  expressed  mildly  or 
vigorously,  actively  or  passively.  (Content 
analysts  try  to  quantify  ratings  of  a  com- 
munication's inteiksity,  in  order  to  permit 
precise  comparisons. 

One  teehtUque  for  assessing  intensity  of 
a  communication   Is  to  give  11  a  numerical 
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value  on  a  simple  scale.  Each  Idea  unit  can 
then  be  given  a  score,  as  indicated  above 
(p.  8).  It  would  have  been  possible  to  tally 
the  scores  assigned  to  all  the  "pro"  and 
"anti"  material  on  the  same  issue  and 
emerge  with  two  scores,  which  could  be 
compared. 

This  procediu-e.  Including  appropriate 
measures  of  reliability  on  the  coding  of 
intensity,  would  permit  others  to  perform 
an  Independent  check  on  the  measure  of  In- 
tensity. Because  Miss  Efron  estimates  com- 
parative Intensity  qualitatively  and  does 
not  follow  any  standard  procedure,  quantify 
scores,  or  use  a  measure  of  reliability,  her 
procedure  cannot  easily  be  evaluated  or 
duplicated. 

Interprttation  of  data 
A  content  analyst  usually  considers  his 
findings  from  different  viewpoints  and  dis- 
cusses the  relative  plausibility  of  each  In- 
terpretation. All  findings  in  this  study,  how- 
ever, are  considered  only  from  the  single 
viewpoint  of  network  newsmen's  twisting  of 
the  news,  which  in  one  Instance  Is  described 
as  a  "pathological  phenomenon"  (p.  95). 
Network  news  output  is  what  it  is,  says 
Miss  Efron,  because  "the  liberal  composi- 
tion of  network  staffs  renders  it  impossible 
for  network  news  departments  to  be  any- 
thing but  liberal  news  sigeucies"  (p.  196), 
Some  network  newsmen  are  said  to  be  "out- 
right  liars  "    (p.  195) . 

This  is  one  possible  conclusion  from  Mits 
Efron's  findings,  but  other  Interpretations 
are  also  possible.  In  any  scientific  study,  the 
simplest  explanation  which  fits  the  facts  Is 
preferable  to  more  convoluted  Interpreta- 
tions. One  explanation  relates  broadcast 
news  content  to  what  is  taking  place  "out 
there".  As  Miss  Efron  notes,  news  Is  "some- 
thing new"  that  has  happened  somewhere 
(p.  6) .  There  can  be  no  coverage  of  an  event 
that  has  not  occurred. 

An  evaluation  of  llie  broadcast  coverage 
of  the  two  major  presidential  candidates 
during  the  seven  week  period  of  the  study, 
requires  examination  of  both  the  coverage 
Itself  and  what  was  actually  happerUng  In 
the  campaign. 

Theodore  H  White  In  The  Making  of  the 
President  1968  points  out  that  Mr.  Humph- 
rey's chief  tactic  was  "to  goad  Nixon  Into 
anger  or  blunder"  (p  399),  Humphrey  ran  a 
vigorous  antl-Nlxon  campaign,  among  other 
reasons,  because  the  Democrats  had  so  little 
money  for  the  purchase  of  broadcast  time. 
White  notes  that  from  the  convention  to 
October  24,  not  one  national  radio  or  tele- 
vision spot  had  been  scheduled  <p.  412) .  The 
September  30,  Salt  Lake  City  speech  repre- 
sented the  Democrats'  first  nationwide  tele- 
cast. 

Mr,  Humphrey  and  other  Democrats,  be- 
cause of  Humphreys  personal  style  and  the 
campaign  situation,  attacked  Nixon,  quite 
vigorously  and  consistently.  Their  antl-Nlxon 
opinions  were  duly  reported  on  the  7  p  m. 
news.  Such  considerations  ought  to  enter 
Into  MlBs  Efron 's  Interpretation  of  the  seem- 
ingly large  amount  of  antl-Nlxon  verbiage, 
but  they  are  not  mentioned 

Although  the  "out"  pmrty  usually  attacks 
the  Incumljent,  historians  of  the  1968  elec- 
tion uniformly  agree  that  Mr.  Nixon  began 
the  campaign  intending  not  to  divide  and 
embitter  the  country  by  attacking  the  Dem- 
ocrats. His  commanding  lead  In  the  polls 
five  or  six  weeks  before  the  election,  also 
made  It  leas  neceasarv-  for  him  to  take  ex- 
treme positions.  The  HfpiibllcanB'  extensive 
use  of  friendly  "citizens  panels"  on  paid  local 
television  broadcasts  contributed  to  their 
disinclination  to  attack  the  Democrats. 

Theodore  H.  White  deFrrlbes  Mr.  Nixon's 
approach  to  the  election  a.s  t!ie  strategy  of 
caution  and  safety  '  {p.  386  i  Ml.ss  Efron  her- 
self notes.  In  explaining  why  .she  does  not 
include  prexldemial  candldutp.H  opinion  on 
U.S.  policy  on  the  Viet  Nam  war,  that  "there 
was   virtually   no   nia'.erlai   Ironi   Mr.   Nlxou  ' 
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(p.  37) .  The  low  key  nature  of  the  Nixon 
campaign  certainly  Is  a  factor  in  understand- 
ing why  there  is  seemingly  Utile  anti- 
Humphrey  opinion,  but  It  Is  not  mentioned 
Here  as  Ir.  other  is.sucs,  Uie  broadcaster.'-' 
commitment  to  a  "Democratlc-Uberal-lelt- 
axis"  is  Invoked  as  the  reason  for  the  finding 

In  the  coverage  of  the  campaign,  the  net- 
works' presentation  can  certainly  be  clari- 
fied In  terms  of  the  nature  of  each  candi- 
date's campaign.  "Pro"  and  "anti"  content 
related  to  other  "Issues"  can  similarly  be 
related  to  what  was  occiurlng  at  the  time. 

The  News  Twisters  seems  less  interested  in 
exploring  alternate  explanations  and  implica- 
tions of  Its  findings  than  In  documenting 
network  bias.  It  is  more  like  a  legal  brief, 
organizing  evidence  to  support  a  thesis,  than 
a  research  study  which  seeks  to  explore  all 
facets  of  a  situation. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  appendix  which 
summarizes  the  methodology,  the  author 
gives  as  one  of  the  requirements  for  under- 
taking such  a  study  "a  thorough  mastery  of 
the  rules  as  set  forth"  (p.  247) .  However,  a 
comparison  of  "the  rules  as  set  forth"  with 
the  established  principles  of  content  analysis 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  validity  of 
"The  News  Twisters." 


THE  10  COMM.^NDMENTS  OF  GOOD 
GOVEKNMKNT 

HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or   TTNNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26.  1971 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year, 
Civltan  International,  sponsors  a  nation- 
wide essay  contest  challenging  America's 
yoimg  writer.'^  to  focu.<;  ufx>n  the  meaning 
of  American  citizenship.  As  a  member  of 
the  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  Civitan,  an  or- 
ganization boa.'^tine  107  members.  I  am 
prou(3  to  note  a  yotmg  lady  from  my  home 
State,  Miss  Sharon  McRedmond,  of 
Nashville,  has  won  fir.sl  prize  in  this 
year's  contest.  Miss  McRedmonds  excel- 
lent and  inspiring  entry  is  appropriately 
titled,  "Citizenship — A  Privilege  and  a 
Respoiisibility." 

Like  the  majority  of  her  contempo- 
raries, Miss  McRedmond  realizes  respon- 
sibility must  be  a  constant  companion  to 
privilege  if  America  is  to  remain  at  the 
pinnacle  of  world  leader.ship  It  behooves 
all  of  us  to  heed  Miss  McRcdmond's  apt 
warning: 

We  scan  the  horizon  for  enemy  ships,  but 
never  notice  the  termites  gnawing  relentlessly 
on  the  timbers. 

While  exercising  vigilance  over  outside 
forces  which  would  destroy  us,  we  can- 
not fail  to  maintain  a  strong  moral  fiber 
here  at  home.  A  survey  of  history  shows 
the  great  empires  of  the  world  were  top- 
pled ultimately  not  by  outside  forces,  but 
by  internal  decadence.  Let  us  profit  from 
their  mistakes. 

Among  the  'Ten  Cotnniandments  of 
Good  GoveiTiment"  offered  by  Mi.ss  Mc- 
Redmond. perhaps  the  nio.^t  imixirtant 
reads,  "Thou  shalt  realize  the  privilege 
of  living  in  the  U.S." 

Sadly,  the  young  authoress  Is  correct 
in  her  comment  queues  before  motion 
picture  box  offices  are  often  longer  tlian 
those  before  the  ballot  txi.x  When  we 
fail  to  assume  our  responsibility  for  the 
succe.ss  of  democracy,  we  leave  the  job — 
by  default — to  others. 
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I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  Miss  Mc- 
Redniond's   winiiiiii-'   e.s.say   as  it   appears 
in  the  October  1971   Civitan  magazine: 
Aw.AFo     Winning     Ej^sats       CmziNSHTP — A 

PsrVHECE    AND    A    RFSPONSIBrLITT 

I've  been  waiting  here  at  the  Loews  The- 
atre for  forty-five  minutes,  hoping  I  could 
get  in  to  see  "Love  Story."  The  line  stretches 
a  block's  length,  three  i>eople  thick.  It's  a 
long  wait,  but  there  Is  a  diversion:  I  listen 
to  the  conversations  around  me. 

The  lady  in  front  of  me  has  a  son  named 
Albert,  who  must  plan  to  run  tor  18th  Dis- 
trict Representative.  "WeU,  Betty,  you  know. 
I  always  say  were  mighty  lucky  to  live  here, 
with  no  problems  and  nothing  to  bother  us. 
Look,  we're  the  richest  country  anywhere 
and  nobody  would  dare  hurt  us." 

She  went  on,  but  I  stopped  there.  Her 
words  could  not  be  true,  because  they 
sounded  too  good.  She  and  many  other  peo- 
ple are  unaware  that  forces  like  Communism 
can  destroy  us.  if  we  sit,  and  pat  ourselves 
on  the  back.  "No  problems.  .  .  .  "  Then  why 
is  her  son  a  candidate?  Is  it  because  there 
Is  no  other  Job?  He  obviously  realizes  the 
need  for  improvement,  the  ever  present  need. 
Most  of  us  are  citizens  who  are  brain- 
washed .  .  .  the  unsinkable  S.  S.  United 
States  will  always  ride  the  high  seas.  We  scan 
the  horizon  for  enemy  ships,  but  never  no- 
tice the  termites  gnawing  relentlessly  on  the 
timbers. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to  sit  still. 
We  either  push  ahead  or  are  left  behind.  This 
movement  depends  on  the  citizens,  not  the 
bureaucrats  In  Washington. 

If  I  were  the  Moees  of  America,  I  wotild 
give  the  Ten  Commandments  to  keep  Amer- 
ica alive  through  good  citizens. 

"Thou  Shalt  love  thy  country  with  thy 
whole  heart"  and  please  don't  be  a  word- 
lover:  show  It  In  actions. 

"Thou  Shalt  vote  In  every  election."  Even 
If  none  of  them  appeals  to  thee,  stlU  vote. 
For  many  people  this  is  their  only  way  to 
take  part  In  government,  yet  the  line  at  this 
theatre  is  longer  than  the  polls,  which  are 
open  only  one  day.  It  is  a  privilege  un- 
equalled in  most  of  the  world.  Use  it  wisely. 
"Thou  Shalt  then  tell  these  representatives 
what  to  do."  Imagine  the  helpless  feeling  of 
no  citizen  response,  yet  plenty  of  criticism. 
TeU  him  exactly  what  you  want.  Write  a 
letter,  and  urge  your  friends  to  do  so. 

"Thou  Shalt  not  criticize  unless  the  criti- 
cism can  be  used  to  Improve."  Don't  gripe. 
It's  useless,  and  deadens  the  response  to  a 
valid  complaint. 

"Thou  Shalt  honor  thy  president  and  first 
lady  "  Respect  all  leaders.  Remember  that  to 
respect  does  not  mean  to  blindly  adhere  to 
all  be  may  think  or  say.  Question  him,  but 
don't  degrade  him. 

"TTiou  Shalt  realize  that  there  Is  another 
side  to  the  story."  Ofteti  It's  not  possible  to 
tell  the  reason  behind  an  action.  Draw  the 
fine  line  of  difference  between  this  and  un- 
concern. Certainly,  everyone  has  a  right  to 
know  what  goes  on,  but  sometimes  it's  either 
impossible  or  Impractical. 

"Thou  Shalt  know  thy  history."  Find  In 
It  the  mistakes  which  we  must  avoid.  Find 
In  It  an  Inspiration.  Think  of  the  bloody 
tracks  In  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge,  the  fear 
of  those  men  that  all  was  In  vain,  and  the 
hope  that  gave  them  strength. 

"Thou  Shalt  realize  the  privilege  of  living 
In  the  United  States."  There  are  not  words 
good  enough  to  describe  this.  It  must  be  ex- 
perienced. Our  Constitution  tries  Read  It 
and  its  list  of  rights.  We  have  a  right  to  do 
almost  anything  and  we  have  the  means  witl: 
which  to  do  It.  We  do  not  have  the  burden  ot 
fear  which  many  nations  carry  In  all  ways, 
we  are  truly  a  privileged  people. 

"Thou  Shalt  recognize  the  re.sponsibillty  of 
cairlng  for  this  privilege  of  citizenship."  Only 
with  great  care  can  it  be  beautiful.  Every- 
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one  can  participate.  They  mtist.  My  UtUe 
brother  has  his  own  way  Right  now  he  is 
out  with  his  Boy  Scojt  Troop  picking  up 
litter.  My  Aum.  Ellen  tearhers  her  children  a 
bedtime  democracy  course  Most  people  can 
do  this  by  following  the  other  command- 
ments. Don't  be  one  who  enj  ys  the  prlvUeges 
without  the  responsibility. 

They  Just  shut  the  ticket  office.  I  didn't 
get  in,  so  I  mtist  go  home.  On  the  way  I  wUl 
see  churches  of  every  kind,  companies,  shops, 
recreation  centers,  schools,  and  hospitals.  I 
will  see  people  In  demonstrations,  children 
in  parks,  policemen  In  squad  cars  I  will  see 
reporters  from  the  Gazette,  free  to  write 
what  they  please.  Then  I  will  be  home,  and 
I  will  slowly  realize  the  value  of  my  citizen- 
ship— that  it  Is  a  privilege  which  holds  an 
Important  responsibility.  Then  I  will  live  It. 


SELF-DETERMINATION  FOR 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NLW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER  Mr  Speaker,  the  Ideals 
of  democracy,  Ireedon..  hberty,  justice, 
natural  law,  and  nondiscrimination  are 
being  threatened  bv  the  situation  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Ireland  is  artificially 
partitioned  against  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Irish  people,  those  living  in  the 
six-county  area  of  Northern  Ireland  are 
discriminated  against  and  are  denied 
basic  civil  right  and  equal  justice  under 
the  law,  and  violence  and  bloodshed  con- 
tinue to  threaten  peace  and  security, 
which  should  be  the  prime  concern  of 
any  government  for  its  people. 

I  am  delighted  to  cosponsor  a  resolu- 
tion with  the  Honorable  Hugh  L.  Carky 
calling  for  peace  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Tlie  resolution  requests  that  the  UJS. 
Government  at  the  highest  levels  urge 
the  implementation  of  the  following: 
First,  the  termination  of  the  policy  of 
internment  and  the  release  of  aU  persons 
detained  thereimder:  second,  full  respect 
for  civil  rights  and  the  termination  of 
discrimination;  third,  implementation  of 
the  refoiins  promised  by  the  United 
Kingdom  since  1968  in  the  fields  of  law 
enforcement,  housing,  employment,  and 
votinp  riehts:  fourth,  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament  of  Northern  Ireland:  fifth, 
withdrawal  of  all  British  forces  from 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  institution  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
under  local  control. 

Last  month  I  submitted  a  resolution 
of  my  own  concerning  the  conditions  in 
Ii-eland,  House  Resolution  631.  This  re- 
sohed  'That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  tlie  United  States 
of  America  tiiat:  'The  Iri.sh  people  ought 
to  be  permuted  to  exercise  the  right  of 
national  self-deiermuiauon  Uius  return- 
ing LJie  di.sput«i  s;x  couiiuos  to  llie  Irish 
Republic,  unless  a  clear  majority  of  all 
the  people  of  Ireland,  iii  a  free  and  open 
plebiscite,  determine  to  the  contrarj-.'  " 

On  Saturday.  October  16,  I  spoke  at  a 
rally  in  Yonkcrs,  NY.  At  that  time  I 
Joined  with  peojjle  from  all  religious  and 
ethnic  backgrounds  to  express  my  feel- 
ing thai  the  fc.t'aatiun  :n  Nsirll.ern  Ire- 
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land  was  deplorable  and  that  the  Irish 
must  be  given  the  right  to  self-determi- 
nation I  tluuk  that  liie  violence  and 
blood-shed  has  continued  long  enough  If 
the  United  Kingdom  cannot  control  the 
situation,  we  ought  to  apply  a.s  much 
pressure  as  we  can  to  urge  immediate 
resolution  of  the  conflict  and  see  that  tlie 
rights  of  the  Northern  Irish  are  not 
destroyed. 

A  prolonged  conflict  will  cause  extreme 
damage  Ui  all  parties  involved,  and  will 
threaten  peace  and  the  ideals  which 
America  cherusiies  I  believe  that  tins 
Congress  ought  to  lake  a  firm  stand  now 
and  make  a  public  statement  concern- 
ing the  conlempt  of  the  nglits  of  Uie 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  by  a  minority, 
and  the  unification  of  all  Ireland. 


A  COMMISSION    ON    IMKRNATION- 
AL  TRADE  AND  EXCHANGE 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE.  JR. 

OF     NEW     Turk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEii 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  David  Rockefeller  delivered  a 
speech  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Brit- 
ish National  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  on  prob- 
lems of  world  trade  tmd  international 
exchange.  Among  other  things  Mr.  Rock- 
efeller called  for  establishment  of  an 
international  commission  to  study  the 
need  for  longer  range  reform  of  the 
world  monetary  system  as  well  as  trade 
and  Investment  patterns.  I  wish  to  sec- 
ond his  suggestion,  which  seems  to  me 
far  preferable  to  the  convening  of  a 
worldwide  conference  such  as  that  at 
Bretton  Woods  in  1944.  The  consensus 
for  such  a  conference  obviously  does  not 
now  exist,  and  it  would  probably  be  coxin- 
terproductive  without  the  groundwork 
which  a  commission  should  first  per- 
form. 

We  must  study  the  analysis  and  advice 
of  financial  leaders  like  David  Rockefel- 
ler here  in  the  Congress  If  we  are  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  the  decisions  that  face 
us  in  the  world  today.  While  not  claiming 
any  expertise  in  this  vital  area  of  eco- 
nomics— the  international  scene  which  is 
now  in  such  turmoil — I  approve  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  realistic  and  informed  ap- 
proach. I  also  share  the  sense  of  urgency 
with  which  he  speaks.  The  United  States 
cannot  be  a  happy  place  if  uncertainty  in 
international  financial  circles  precipi- 
tates a  worldwide  depression.  Time  is  of 
essence.  I  am  including  Mr.  Rix^kefeller's 
speech  in  the  Record  for  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  it 
A   Nrw   Design    roR   World   Mi.netary    Order 

When  your  prDgrivm  planners  Invited  me 
to  speak,  they  were  graclou.-!  enough  to  give 
me  an  unllxnlted  choice  of  topics  They  did 
suggest,  though,  that  It  might  be  btrth  appro- 
priate and  relatively  easy  for  a  banker  to 
talk  about  solutions  to  world  mone>tary  prob- 
lems I 

I  Hod  their  confidence  In  me  most  reassur- 
ing, but  I  wonder  whether  I  have  ii  e  proper 
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credentials  to  live  up  tt>  their  lofty  ezpecta- 
tlons 

The  arory  la  U)ld  Uiiit  on  that  fateful  Au- 
giLat  weekend  at  Camp  David,  where  tlie  new 
Nixon  eci.>nonilc  blueprint  was  drawn,  one  of 
the  government  officials  piirticlpatlnn  made 
the  .'iug^efition  "Everytx.xly  who  worked  on 
thl.s  projjram  should  be  awarded  a  Ph.D.  In 
Economics." 

.^t  that  point,  a  former  profeseor  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  discussions  countered: 
"Ye«,  .u; i  those  of  us  who  earned  our  Ph.D.'s 
should  turn  them  In!" 

While  I'm  not  qtilte  ready  to  turn  mine  In, 
I  am  tempted  to  hedge  more  and  more  on  my 
foreca.st8   In   thl.s   Incredibly   comj^lex   area. 

The  tiu-moll  of  the  past  few  months  has 
fixused  the  attention  of  the  a\erage  man  and 
wonuui  jn  matters  usually  the  almost  exclu- 
sive preserve  of  international  flnanclers  and 
economists.  The  financial  piages  of  oxu-  dally 
newspapers  have  blossomed  with  a  whole  new 
vocabulary  made  up  of  such  colorful  terms 
as  "mlnl-devaluatlons."  "crawling  pegs," 
"clean"   and    "dirty   floats." 

One  Wall  Street  friend  confided  to  me  that 
his  children,  after  watching  a  television  com- 
mentator's review  of  monetary  developments, 
demanded  that  their  weekly  allowance  be 
paid  In  Swiss  francs  I 

Certainly,  the  critical  Interlocking  role  that 
money  plays  In  the  economies  of  nations  has 
again  been  conclusively  demonstrated.  At 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  which  I  attended  In 
Washington,  the  dependence  of  business 
prosperity  on  monetary  stability  was  one  of 
the  chief  topics  of  conversation.  There  was  an 
air  of  concern  about  the  impact  which  the 
monetary  crisis  was  likely  to  have  on  Jobs, 
prices  and  company  profits — all  of  which  are 
heavily  influenced  by  the  international  ex- 
change rate  of  a  nation's  currency. 

Among  the  bankers  and  government  finan- 
cial speclallsta  present,  one  could  hear  dis- 
maying echoes  of  the  wldespretkl  complaints 
and  misinterpretations  that  greeted  the 
American  actions  of  August  15.  These  actions 
appear  to  have  been  seen  by  many  overseas 
aa  a  set  of  beggar-thy-nelghbor  policies,  while 
at  home  they  have  been  condemned  by  some 
as  foreboding  a  fresh  wave  of  protectionism. 

I  believe  both  Interpretations  are  Inac- 
curate. 

I  believe,  too,  that  there  Is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  trying  to  assign  blame  In  a  situa- 
tion as  serious  and  all-encompassing  as  the 
one  we  now  face.  Discordant  voices  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  can  only  delay  a  solu- 
tion and  must  be  toned  down  If  we  are  to 
end  the  series  of  crises  that  have  Jeopardized 
the  unity  and  stability  of  the  world's  econ- 
omy. 

Fortunately,  even  amid  the  strains  which 
have  been  produced,  traditional  friendships 
have  not  suddenly  been  washed  away.  Part- 
nei ships  of  allies  in  the  monetary  field  such 
as  your  own  country  and  mine  remain  stead- 
fast. The  task  ahead,  as  I  see  It,  Is  to  com- 
bine our  wisdom  and  our  energies  to  address 
the  short-term  problem  of  restoring  some 
degree  of  certainty  to  International  money 
exchange  and  trade,  and  the  longer-term 
problem  of  remiaklng  the  world  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

For  a  few  minutes  tonight,  I'd  like  to  re- 
view the  events  that  brought  on  the  latest 
crisis  since  In  understanding  the  cause  we 
may  find  the  key  to  some  remedial  action. 
Then  I'd  like  to  propose  some  ways  of  bring- 
ing about,  on  a  more  permanent  basts  a  flexi- 
ble monetary  system. 

The  upheaval  from  which  we  are  still  suf- 
fering. Aiui  precipitated,  as  you  know,  by  the 
dra.stlc  steps  taken  by  President  Nixon  to  con- 
trol Inflation  and  Improve  the  US.  balance 
of  payments  Persistent  Inflation  In  the 
United  States — which  did  not  yield  to  the 
economic  and  monetary  restraints  of  the  past 
couple  of  years — had  become  a  compelling  Is- 
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sue  and  had  severely  strained  the  p«tlence 
and  confidence  of  b<nh  consumers  and  busi- 
ness Personally,  I  believe  Coiigresaman  Wil- 
bur Mills  was  correct  when  he  .said  that  the 
economy  w«uld  have  remained  stagnant  if 
the  President  had  not  launched  his  new  eco- 
nomic program  when  he  did  A  dramatic 
highlight  of  that  program,  of  course,  was  cut- 
ting the  dollar  loose  from  gold  and  Imposing 
a  \0'"p  surcharge  on  American  Imports. 

While  the  U.S.  decisions  of  mid-August 
brought  the  matter  to  a  head,  the  crisis 
in  our  monetary  system  had  actually  been 
building  for  a  long  time — at  least  since  the 
early  l960's  when  redemption  claims  held  by 
foreign  central  banks  against  the  United 
States  outpaced  the  nation's  gold  reserves. 
The  world  moved  onto  a  de  facto  paper  dol- 
lar standard  which  gave  the  United  States 
the  unique  power  to  use  its  national  cur- 
rency without  limit  to  cover  deficits  In  Its 
balance  of  payments. 

The  Nixon  package  was  designed  not  only 
to  restore  domestic  prosperity  and  price  sta- 
bility, but  also  to  check  a  deterioration  In 
world  financial  and  trade  matters,  and  move 
toward  a  restructuring  of  such  arrangements. 
Clearly,  these  goals  are  vitally  Important  not 
only  to  the  United  States  but  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

While  It  Is  true  that  In  the  short  run  the 
U.S.  appears  to  be  the  prime  beneficiary  of 
the  measures  taken,  the  extent  of  the  transi- 
tional adjustment  should  not  be  over-em- 
phasized. The  highly  controversial  figure  of  a 
»13  billion  swdng  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments should  be  set  against  such  magnitudes 
as  total  U.S.  trade  transactions  of  »8fl  billion 
and  total  world  trade  of  almost  $600  billion. 
The  point  Is  that  the  required  adjustments, 
while  difficult  for  several  nations,  will  not 
be  catastrophic  for  any. 

To  understand  what  Is  Involved,  It  Is  help- 
ful to  strip  away  the  veil  of  money  and  look 
at  what  has  been  going  on  In  real  terms. 
The  rest  of  the  world,  and  notably  Japan, 
has  been  selling  goods  and  services  to  the  U.S. 
on  credit.  More  such  credit  has  been  pro- 
vided  through  the  Eurodollar  market. 

The  big  change  now  Is  that  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  use  automatic  credit 
lines  Indefinitely  to  finance  its  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  She  will  have  to  pay  In- 
ternational bills  by  exporting  real  goods  and 
services.  This  fact,  plus  the  relative  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  In  terms  of  other  ma- 
jor currencies,  means  that  the  U.S.  must  ex- 
port more  real  resources  to  pay  for  a  given 
amount  of  Imports  of  goods  and  services.  This 
Is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  terms  of 
trade  will  move  against  the  U.S.  For  that  rea- 
son, recent  Initiatives  should  not  be  looked 
upwn  as  unilaterally  favorable  to  the  U.S.  To 
a  degree,  the  contrary  Is  the  case. 

Nations  which  upvalue  their  currencies 
against  the  dollar  will  be  the  gainers  assum- 
ing chat  they  maintain  full  employment. 
Their  Imports  will  cost  them  less  in  real 
terms.  This  Is  true  of  Japan,  where  the  Im- 
port factor  Is  highly  significant.  Indeed,  the 
net  result  of  all  the  prospective  changes 
could  be  favorable  to  Japan,  In  the  longer 
term.  In  the  sense  of  overall  welfare,  al- 
though It  will  have  an  Important  adverse  ef- 
fect on  her  export  Industries. 

These  relative  gains  or  losses  In  terms  of 
trade  are  less  Important  over  time  than  the 
general  viability  of  the  system.  All  nations 
will  benefit  from  a  system  which  promotes 
a  continuing  growth  In  world  trade. 

The  major  U.S.  objective  Is  to  assist  In  re- 
structuring world  financial  and  trade  rela- 
tionships In  a  manner  which  will  prove  a 
lasting  benefit  to  all  concerned.  The  US.  can- 
not accomplish  this  unilaterally.  Nor  can  It 
do  so  overnight.  The  cooperation  of  other 
leading  currency  nations  Is  essential,  and  the 
task  must  be  approached  In  a  series  of 
stages. 

The  Indispensable   first  stage  Is  to  restore 
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order  In  the  monetary  system.  It  would  t>e  In 
the  best  interests  of  all  nations  lor  the 
United  States  to  return  to  an  export  sur- 
plus. At  a  time  ol  rising  protectionism  In 
America,  I  know  of  no  more  powerful  force 
to  turn  us  back  to  an  open  world  trade 
policy. 

To  some  extent,  the  pre.sent  situation  re- 
sembles that  faced  by  Great  Britain  after  the 
Corn  Laws  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars  At  that 
time  of  economic  challenge  a  similar  choice 
had  to  be  made  between  free  trade  or  pro- 
tectionism. Choosing  the  former.  Britain  led 
the  world  toward  an  open  global  economy 
that  lasted  Into  the  present  century. 

Today,  as  you  know,  a  number  of  key  cur- 
rencies, with  certain  notable  exceptions,  are 
floating  in  relation  to  the  dollar.  In  point 
of  fact,  though,  all  countries  have  Imposed 
restrictions — Including  central  bank  Inter- 
vention In  market  trading — to  hold  back  In- 
creases in  the  value  of  their  currencies  that 
market  realities  might  otherwise  dictate.  The 
United  States,  too,  hias  restrictions  which 
prevent  the  full  Interplay  of  market  forces. 
These  will  have  to  disappear  II  a  stable 
equlUbrUim  Is  to  be  established. 

We  need  an  accord  on  a  satisfactory  re- 
alignment of  exchange  rates — which  might 
well  include  a  modest  change  In  the  relation- 
ship between  the  dollar  and  gold — coupled 
with  assurances  that  nations  are  prepared  to 
discuss  seriously  a  broad  restructtu-lng  of 
fiianclal,  trade  and  defense  mechanisms. 
Then  the  United  Slates  should  move  swiftly 
to  drop  the  Import  surcharge  and  the  Buy- 
American  Investment  credit.  Removing  these 
protective  restrictions  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  International  atmosphere  and 
foster  a  climate  In  which  further  agreements 
might  be  easier  to  achieve.  Besides,  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  longer  a  trade  restric- 
tion stays  on,  the  larger  the  constituency  it 
attracts  and  the  harder  It  Is  to  remove. 

The  essential  point  Is  to  secure  a  consen- 
stis  that  a  strong  US.  balance-of-trade  posi- 
tion Is  In  the  best  interests  of  all   nations. 

When  some  semblance  of  order  has  been 
restored  In  the  world  monetary  system,  we 
should  strive  for  accord  on  fundamentaJ  re- 
vision of  the  monetary  and  financial  struc- 
ture. Perhaps  wider  bands  of  fluctuations  for 
temporary  periods  will  be  necessary  to  allow 
for  greater  Independence  of  monetary  policy 
or  for  the  adjustment  of  payments  balances 
in  certain  cases. 

We  should  also  work  toward  agreement  on 
a  set  of  new  reserve  arrangements  which 
would  strengthen  and  bring  to  the  fore  some 
variation  of  the  Special  Drawing  Rights  cr 
SDR'8,  the  so-called  "paper  gold"  created  by 
the  Monetary  Fund  and  held  by  central 
banks.  Revision  Is  needed  so  that  SDK's  can 
be  used  not  simply  to  supplement  key  cur- 
rency reserves  and  gold  but  In  the  longer  run 
to  supplant  them.  In  this  regard,  I  am 
synvpathetlc  with  the  view  of  your  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Anthony  Barber,  as  ex- 
pressed at  the  meetings  of  the  World  Bank 
and  Monetary  Fund. 

The  longer-term  objectives.  In  my  view, 
should  be  to  devise  a  system  which  will  make 
possible  an  increased  scale  of  aid  to  the  less- 
developed  nations,  Improve  the  process  of 
adjustment  to  International  changes  through 
greater  use  of  fiscal  policy,  and  remove  bar- 
riers to  trade  and  Investment.  Liberalization 
of  trade  arrangements — with  uniform  Inter- 
national safeguards  and  rules  of  the  game- 
could  open  broader  markets  for  all  countries 
In  this  evolution,  certain  countries,  such  as 
Japan,  would  have  an  (ippor'.unity  to  revise 
their  own  priorities  and  grud'ually  shift  their 
emphasis  from  trade  .surplu-^es  to  .iccommo- 
datlng  the  Infrastructure  need?  of  a  growing 
domestic  economy. 

In  prescribing  the  removal  of  barriers  to 
trade  and  capital  flow,  I  don  •  mean  to  ex- 
clude my  own  country.  The  United  States 
must  siiow  a  willingness  to  negotiate  reason- 
ably  on   trade   concessions,   and    not   exi>ect 
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that  ail  the  dropping  of  barriers  wiU  be  done 
by  others. 

'Even  with  the  best  of  FOlution.s  to  broad 
Issues  of  internatloiiai  payments  and  trade 
the  Inevltab'.e  changes  will  pose  d;fflcult 
transitional  problems  for  Individual  indus- 
tries and  companies  where  final  arrange- 
men'b.s  must  be  credible  to  lai>or  and  seiiM- 
live  to  a  variety  of  o.her  couceriis.  An  agree- 
ment on  trade  adjustment  procedures  miglit 
well  be  added  to  the  list  of  overall  obJecUves. 
The  goal  should  not  be  to  avoid  such  ad.^us'- 
ments,  but  to  provide  time  to  accommodate 
them  Inst.ead  of  the  awkward  mechanism  of 
voluntary  quotas,  is  might  be  possible  to  set 
up  rules  under  which  all  patnes  would  avoid 
the  sudden  flaodiiig  of  .specific  markets. 

One  suggestion  for  arriving  at  a  longer- 
range  solution  which  we  hear  from  time  to 
time  Is  that  a  second  worldwide  c<  nference 
such  as  that  at  Bretton  Wood.*  in  1944  .shni:!d 
be  convened  to  redesign  the  world  financial 
structure.  While  this  Idea  may  be  super- 
ficially appealing,  I  do  not  believe  Its  time 
has  come.  Conditions  now  arc  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  a  quarter-century  ago — 
consider  only  the  shift  of  the  dollar  from 
shortage  to  surplus.  But  no  solid  con- 
sensus exists  at  the  moment  as  to  what 
structural  changes  would  be  desirable.  In 
such  an  environment,  a  large  International 
conference  might  become  at  best  a  debating 
contest,  and  at  worst  an  arena  for  political 
bickering. 

Instead,  while  the  Group  of  Ten  leading 
Industrial  nations  are  e.tamlnlng  the  Im- 
mediate problems,  I  believe  we  should  ser- 
iously consider  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Commission  to  study  quietly 
but  intensively  the  need  for  longer-range 
reform  of  the  world  monetary  system  as 
well  as  trade  and  Investment  patterns.  TTils 
Commission  might  address  Itself  to  a  redef- 
inition of  official  currency  parities  In  terms 
of  a  new  International  currency  unit,  per- 
haps SDR's.  There  Is  a  basic  need  for  the 
world  to  begin  moving  away  from  both  gold 
and  the  dollar  standard  toward  a  monetary 
system  that  will  insure  all  countries  greater 
security  and  equilibrium.  The  projK>sed 
International  Commission  might  also  con- 
sider reforming  the  role  of  Internationally- 
created  central  bank  reserve  assets.  And  It 
should  examine  more  thoroughly  the  possible 
advantages  of  widening,  or  even  narrowing, 
exchange  rate  margins. 

While  It  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  all 
our  monetary  problems  can  be  solved  quick- 
ly, it  Is  nevertheless  essential  that  we  lose 
no  time  In  moving  ahead  Failure  to  act 
promptly  could  lecid  to  the  imposition  ol 
new  barriers  against  trade  and  Investmeni 
which,  in  turn,  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  growth  of  domestic  economies.  If 
business  slows  down  and  unemployment 
rises,  governments  will  be  Increasingly 
hesitant  to  Inflict  painful  measures  on  their 
economies  by  making  upward  adjustments  in 
the  value  of  their  currencies.  So  tlie  sooner 
we  can  reach  agreement  on  the  preliminary 
stages,  the  better  it  will  be 

It  seems  to  me  compelllngly  important 
that  any  adjustments  in  the  monetary  mech- 
anism, which  might  be  considered  by  an 
International  Commission  such  as  I  propose 
should  be  tempered  with  a  concern  for  those 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  continuing 
to  live  in  poverty.  In  the  evolving  world 
economy,  plans  for  the  growth  of  the  richer 
nations  must  also  take  into  account  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  developing 
societies. 

Our  longer-term  goals  must  be  the  free 
flow  of  trade  and  investment,  monetary 
stability  and  worldwide  economic  growth 
leading  to  a  better  life  for  ail  p>eop]e  The 
sound  imprxnement  of  monetary  relati-'n- 
ships  1«  a  significant  step  along  this  road 
and  one  that  can  be  ac!. ;eved  only  through 
a  spirit  of  Cooperation  and  Internationa; 
solidarity. 
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ILLINOIS  QUESTIO-NNAIRE 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  xuJifaiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1972 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker,  to 
whatever  degree  a  conpressional  poll  in- 
dicate."; people's  opinions,  the  citizens  of 
the  14th  Congres-sional  District  of  Il- 
linois are  on  record  as  strongly  approv- 
ing President  Nixon's  new  economic 
plan. 

My  office  sent  a  questionnaire  to  87,000 
homes  in  14  communities  in  our  district. 
The  replies  numbered  6.352.  or  slightly 
more  than  7  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  approval  of  wage 
and  price  controls,  the  poll  shows  a  pref- 
erence for  President  Nixon's  way  of  get- 
ting us  out  of  the  Vietnam  war.  a 
preference  for  a  greater  Federal  effort 
to  end  air  and  water  pollution,  distaste 
for  continued  Federal  deficits,  and  op- 
position to  giving  food  stamps  to 
strikers. 

By  a  small  proportion,  they  agreed 
that  strip  mines  ought  not  to  be 
outlawed. 

Below  are  the  questions  and  the  num- 
ber of  answers  to  each.  Percentages  do 
not  equal  100  because  the  "undecided" 
vote  is  now  shown. 

Replies  to  QtTEsnoNNAiKi; — AtrotJST  20,  1971 

I.  HOW  WELL  rs  THE  xn^rTED  STATES  DOINC? 

Using  a  scale,  A=Excellent,  B^Good. 
C=Average.  D-Poor.  and  E=  Palling.  How 
do  you  rate  the  President's  performance  In 
the  Cirst  2Vi  years  of  the  NLzon  Administra- 
tion? 

How  do  you  rate  his  handling  of: 
The  withdrawal  from  Vietnam? 

A,  1,610:  25  percent. 

B,  2,111:  33  percent. 

C,  1,019:  16  percent. 

D,  877:  14  percent. 

E,  555;  9  percent. 

Domestic  vuu-est   (riots,  demonstrations)  ? 

A,  802:  14  percent. 

B,  1,981.  31  percent. 

C,  1.760;  28  percent. 

D,  959;  15  percent. 

E,  644;  9  percent. 

The  Economy   (Inflation.  Jobs,  etc.)? 

A.  875:  14  percent. 

B.  1,652:  26  percent. 

C.  1.486;  23  percent. 

D.  1,253:  20  percent. 

E.  886;  14  F>ercent. 

Foreign  Affairs  (USSR,  Mideast,  China, 
NATO,  Latin  America )  ? 

A.  1.181:  19  percent. 

B.  2.247:  35  percent. 

C.  1,691:  27  percent. 

D.  641;  10  percent. 

E.  347:  6  percent. 

Now.  put  them  all  together,  an  overall 
grade? 

A,  789;   13  percent. 

B,  2.289;  36  percent. 

C,  1,662;  26  percent. 

D,  945;  15  percent. 

E,  348;  5  percent. 

n     A    VARXETT    OF   fttTESTIONS 

Do  you  favor  federal  deficit  financing  to 
stimulate  the  economy? 

Tes,  1,832    24  pe.-cent. 

No.  4  338,  68  percent 

Should  the  feder^  government  Inxpomt 
o->ntrols  on  price*  and  wages  In  order  t-;  con- 
t.-o!  Inflation'' 

Yes,  5  119;  81  r>erc©nt. 

No  827;  13  percent. 
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Should  food  BtKmp.-<  b<>  made  available  to 
persons  on  strike? 

Yes.  915;   14  percent 

No,  5.086:  80  percent. 

Should  the  federal  Kovernme<nt  expand  ef- 
forts to  end  air  and  water  pollution,  even  If 
this  cost*  you  more  In  taxes  and  prices? 

Yes.  4.666;  73  percent. 

No,  1,293;  20  percent. 

m.  orrriNG  otrr  of  the  was 

(a)  It  ha3  been  sui^ge^ted  that  Congress 
cut  off  funds  for  the  war  by  a  date  certain. 
provided  only  that  our  prisoners  of  war  be 
returned.  877,  14  percent. 

(b)  It  has  been  proposed  that  Congreas 
direct  the  President  to  set  a  date  for  with- 
drawal of  our  forces,  that  date  to  be.  let  ua 
say.  105  days  after  a  cease  Are  and  90  days 
after  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war,  and  that 
our  withdrawal  be  matched  by  withdrawal  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops;  the  cease  are  and 
withdrawals  to  be  supervised  by  the  United 
Nations.  1,767,  28  percent. 

(c)  The  Senate  has  passed  an  amendment 
which  would  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
President  to  set  a  date  (within  nine  months 
after  enatcment)  for  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  from  Vietnam,  provided  the  North 
Vietnamese  release  our  prisoners  of  war  as 
we  withdraw  our  troops.  874,  14  percent. 

(d)  Some  say  we  are  withdrawing  our 
forces  at  a  satisfactory  rate,  consistent  with 
getting  our  prisoners  of  war  back,  protecting 
our  remaining  troops,  and  giving  South  Viet- 
nam a  reasonable  chance  to  work  out  Its  own 
future.  3,624,  40  p^-cent. 

IV.   QUESTION   ABOUT  THZ   ENVIKONMBNT 

Strip  mines  produce  about  one-third  of 
our  coal,  but  are  responsible  for  only  about 
one-eighth  of  mining  deaths  (no  cave-ins, 
no  explosions).  On  the  other  hand,  strip 
mines  leave  a  scarred  landscape  and  Jeopard- 
ize the  water  supply  In  their  neighborhood. 

Environmentalists  believe  that  strip  mines 
ought  to  be  outlawed,  even  at  the  risk  of 
cold  homes  or  shortages  of  electricity.  Ek) 
you  agree? 

Strip  mines  should  be  outlawed: 

Yes,  2,179;  34  percent. 

Should  not  be  outlawed : 

No,  3.739;  59  percent. 

BaUots  mailed:   87,000. 

Answers  returned:  6,352. 

Mailed/Returned  Ratio:  7.3  percent. 

Ballots  sent  to:  Olen  Ellyn,  Hinsdale, 
Itasca,  Lisle,  Lombard,  Naperville,  Roselle, 
f  Villa  Park,  Warrenvtlle.  West  Chicago,  West- 
mont,  Wheaton,  Wlnfleld  and  Wood  Dale. 


THE  PEOPLES  CHOICE 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
close  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  J.  T.  Salter,  has 
recently  authored  a  book  on  the  subject 
of  big-city  politics,  which,  I  feel,  may  be 
of  Interest  to  my  colleagues. 

•'The  People's  Choice,"  depleting  the 
nitty-gritty  of  political  bossism  and  well 
oiled  party  machinery,  concerns  itself 
with  the  growth  of  a  lolitical  empire  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  when 
William  S.  Vare  made  his  bid  for  the  title 
of  undisputed  boss  of  that  city.  This 
realistic  and  imique  book  uncovers  the 
fundamentals  whicii  permitted  a  man, 
void  of  feelings  for  the  social  process  of 
which  he  was  a  part,  to  become  the  most 
powerful  feudal  lord  the  city  had  known 
to  that  timie. 

Dr.  Salter  gathered  the  material  for 
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this  book  In  the  early  1930',s,  when  he  was 
granted  a  fellowship  by  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Research  Council.  At  that  Ume,  he 
went  to  Pliiladelphla,  and  talked  with 
the  voters,  who  had  placed  Vare  in  office. 
He  talked  with  the  mayor's  handmaidens, 
and  he  talked  with  the  "touch  ririRma.s- 
ter"  William  S.  Vare,  himself.  After  lus 
retirement.  In  1968.  Dr.  Salter  compiled 
and  a.s.se&sed  liis  materials,  and  authored 
"Tiie  People  s  Choice." 

This  i.s  not  tilt;  only  contribution  that 
Dr  Salter  iia.s  griven  to  liis  country.  F'or, 
before  his  retirement,  students  at  the 
University  of  Wiscon.sin  benefited  from 
his  teachings  of  politics  for  38  years.  Dr. 
Salter  is  to  be  commended  for  this  great 
effort,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  occasion  of  tlae  successful  com- 
f  letlon  of  his  book. 


October  26,  1971 


October  26,  1971 


MISSISSIPPI'S  ECONOMY 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Mississippi  will  have  an  extremely 
bright  economic  future  as  the  positive 
aspects  of  the  State  continue  to  attract 
industry. 

The  Indicators  show  tliat  Mississippi 
has  a  strong  economic  foimdation  on 
which  to  build.  This  foimdation  will  be 
utilized  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  who  are  noted  for  their  sense 
of  pride,  energetic  optimism,  and  prog- 
ress. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  following  appraisal  of  Mississippi's 
economy  pubUshed  recently  by  the  Cor- 
porate Planning  and  Research  Depart- 
ment of  the  Deposit  Guaranty  National 
Bank,  Jackson,  Miss.: 

The  Mississippi  Economt 

PKKSONAL   income   CONTINUES   TO   ADVANCE 

After  a  brief  setback  during  last  year's 
recession,  Mississippi's  personal  Income  has 
resumed  an  upward  path.  Personal  income 
advanced  from  a  seasonally  adjusted  armual 
rate  of  (5.6  billion  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1970  to  a  record  (6  0  billion  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1971.  This  increase  represented  a 
growth  rate  of  B.9  per  cent  during  the  period, 
almost  double  the  United  States  growth  rate 
of  3.0  per  cent. 

Mississippi's  gains  in  personal  income  from 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1970  to  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1971  also  exceeded  those  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Southeast.  While  personal  in- 
come increased  by  3.7  per  cent  during  this 
period,  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  the 
southeast  region  experienced  a  growth  rate 
of  2.2  per  cent  and  2.6  per  cent  respectively. 
While  preliminary  data  on  second  quarter 
personal  income  has  not  yet  been  released, 
available  information  indicates  another 
healthy  increase  In  the  State's  personal  In- 
come. 

CNBMPI.OTMENT  REMAINS  AT  A  BELATIVELT 
HIGH   LEVEL 

During  the  second  quarter  of  1971,  the  rate 
of  unemployment  in  Mississippi  averaged  6.3 
per  cent,  the  highest  level  in  several  years. 
This  rate  is  stlU,  however,  lower  than  the  6 
per  cent  averaged  throughout  the  United 
States  during  the  same  quarter.  The  State's 
rising  unemployment  rate  Is  the  result  of  sev- 
eral factors :    ( 1 )    an  Increase  in  the  civilian 


labor  force  during  every  month  of  the  quar- 
ter— as  of  June  the  civilian  labor  force  was 
85fi,800,  and  (2)  a  decrease  In  nonagrl cultural 
employment — this  decline  was  mainly  the  re- 
sult of  educational  related  activities  and  a 
drop  In  con.st  ruction  employment  on  a  sea- 
sonally  adjusted    basis. 

Manufacturing  employment  has  remained 
at  a  record  level,  but  growth  In  this  sector 
has  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace  recently.  Much 
of  the  latest  growth  m  manufacturing  em- 
ployment Is  centered  in  the  Important  trans- 
portation category  with  Increased  shipbuild- 
ing activity  accounting  for  much  of  the  gain. 
Manufacturing  payrolls  have  risen  substan- 
Ually  in  excess  of  the  United  States  level 
this  year.  The  Index  of  manufacturing  pay- 
rolls stood  at  141.6  In  Mississippi  during  the 
second  quarter,  which  Ls  41.6  per  cent  above 
the  monthly  average  of  1967.  In  contrast,  the 
index  of  manufacturing  payrolls  averaged 
only  121.2  for  the  United  States  during  this 
same  period. 

aETAIL    SALES     REBOUND    IN    THE    SECOND 
QUARTER 

Estimated  retail  sales  in  Mississippi  to- 
taled $2.61  billion  In  the  first  half  of  1971, 
an  Increase  of  11  5  per  cent  over  the  first 
half  of  1970.  Sales  tax  collected  by  the  State 
Tax  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1971,  amounted  to  $169,354,441.  an 
Increase  of  8.0  per  cent  over  the  total  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  Sales  tax  paid  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1971  was  $44,416,825.  This 
total  compared  with  $40,426,240  collected 
during  the  second  quarter  of  1970  and  rep- 
resented a  9.9  per  cent  Increase.  The  out- 
look for  retail  sales  during  the  second  half 
of  the  year  will  be  Influenced  by  the  strength 
of  consumer  spending  plans  and  the  effects 
of  private  educational  costs  on  many  oi"  the 
State's  citizens. 

BANK     DEPOSITS     AND     LOANS     STRENGTHEN 

The  banking  sector  of  the  Mississippi  econ- 
omy has  been  unusually  strong  this  year. 
Both  loans  and  deposits  have  expanded  at  a 
very  rapid  rate  with  loan  demand  well  In  ex- 
cess of  national  trends.  The  statistics  con- 
tained in  the  charts  on  page  four  are  for 
member  banks  In  the  Sixth  Federal  Reserve 
District  portion  of  Mississippi  only.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  comparable  data  for  the 
northern  half  of  the  State  will  be  forthcom- 
ing in  1972  As  soon  as  this  occurs,  an  Index 
for  the  entire  State  will  be  constructed. 
Nevertheless,  available  Information  Indicates 
that  loan  and  deposit  expansion  has  been 
strong  throughout  the  State. 

The  index  of  bank  deposits  In  Mississippi 
stood  at  147  during  the  second  quarter,  while 
bank  loans  averaged  58  per  cent  greater  than 
the  1967  base  period.  The  vitality  of  the 
State's  banking  system  can  be  vividly  seen 
by  comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  all 
member  banks  In  the  United  States.  For  this 
same  period,  the  Index  of  bank  deposits  was 
134,  while  the  Index  of  bank  loans  averaged 
137  for  all  member  banks  In  the  U.S.  Both 
of  these  Indexes  portray  a  much  lower  rate 
of  growth.  Preliminary  data  for  July  indi- 
cate that  banking  activity  continued  to  ex- 
pand during  the  first  month  of  the  third 
quarter.  In  fact,  debits  to  bank  deposits 
accounts  for  the  southern  half  of  Mississippi 
totaled  $2,173,094,000  In  July,  up  9  per  cent 
over  the  same  month  in  1970. 

THIXD   QUARTER    OUTLOOK    APPEARS    FAVORABLE 

An  examination  of  second  quarter  data 
confirms  that  last  year's  recession  has 
bottomed  out  and  that  Mississippi  Is  back  on 
the  road  to  economic  recovery.  The  major 
effect  on  the  State  was  actually  a  alow-down 
in  the  rate  of  growth  rather  than  a  deep 
recession,  but  It  appears  that  most  sectors  of 
the  economy  are  again  on  the  upswing. 
While  President  Nixon's  new  economic 
program  is  expected  to  stimulate  the  local 
economy,  its  effects  should  not  be  evident 
until  the  fourth  quarter  of  1971. 
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State  personal  income  exceeds  national 

groutK  rate 
Statistics  released  last  month  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  report  that  Missis- 
sippi's personal  Income  grew  88  per  cent 
In  1970.  a  figure  which  compares  favorably 
with  the  7  1  per  c*nt  rate  experienced  In  the 
nation  as  a  whole  TTils  growth  rale  was  the 
twelfth  highest  in  the  nailon  and  placed  our 
personal  income  at  $5.7  bUUon  In  terms  of 
per  capita  personal  Income,  the  State's  In- 
crease was  also  greater  than  both  the  na- 
tional average  and  the  southeastern  slates' 
average.  While  per  capita  Income  grew  only 
6.8  per  cent  l:i  the  Uiiued  States  and  7  3 
per  cent  In  the  tjoulheast.  this  vital  standard 
of  living  measure  advanced  9.0  per  cent  In 
Mississippi. 

Agricultural  sector  contributes  la'gest  gain 
Although  the  manufacturing  sector  of  our 
economy  has  received  the  majority  of  atten- 
tion recently  from  economic  developers.  Uie 
primary  reason  for  our  above  average  rate  ol 
growth  in  personal  Income  during  1970  can 
be  traced  to  the  performance  of  agriculture. 
An  examination  of  civilian  production  in- 
come by  source  reveals  that  during  1970 
income  received  by  the  State's  farmers  In- 
creased 17.7  per  cent  as  compared  to  a  loss 
of  3.7  per  cent  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Other  sectors  of  the  State's  economy  which 
showed  rates  of  growth  In  excess  of  the  na- 
tional average  In  1970  were  manufacturing 
and  mltUng.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
every  sector  of  the  Mississippi  economy 
experienced  a  respectable  growth  rate  In 
1970. 

Mississippi's  per  capita  income  still  lowest 
m    the   Nation 

Mississippi's  gains  in  personal  and  per 
capita  income  have  been  quite  Impressive 
recently.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that 
our  per  capita  income  is  the  lowest  In  the 
nation.  This  average  Income  level  has  un- 
favorable implications  for  the  standard  of 
living  of  our  States  citizens.  During  1970  the 
State's  per  capita  income  totaled  only  66  per 
cent  of  the  national  average  While  this 
represents  an  Improvement  over  the  55  per 
cent  averaged  in  1960.  It  Is  still  much  lower 
than    any    other    state    In    the    Southeast. 

One  disturbing  aspect  of  the  State's  income 
growth  over  the  last  decade  Is  that  although 
our  percentage  ol  the  national  average  has 
Increased,  the  actual  dollar  gap  between  the 
Income  of  the  States  citizens  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  has  Increased.  This  can 
be  illtistrated  by  examining  the  per  capita 
dollar  totals  during  the  past  decade  While 
the  per  capita  Income  of  the  United  States 
was  only  $1,010  higher  than  that  of  Ml.ssi.s- 
slppl  in  1960,  by  1970  this  disparity  had 
growth  to  $1,346. 

Although  this  Information  appears  para- 
doxical. It  can  be  easily  explained.  Since  the 
State's  per  capita  income  is  so  low.  a  rela- 
tively small  dollar  gain  results  in  a  fairly 
large  percentage  growth  rate.  Therefore,  even 
though  we  are  making  progress  In  closing  this 
percentage  gap,  the  actual  dollar  difference 
has  remained  a  serious  problem.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  If  Mississippi  Is  to  reach  parity 
With  the  nation  in  per  capita  Income,  this 
ever  widening  dollar  gap  must  be  closed. 


SPEECH  BY  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr  Speak- 
er, on  October  9.  Cleveland  was  honored 
to  have  as  the  principal  soeaker  at  its  Co- 
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hmibus  Day  dinner  the  Honorable  Alfred 
Santangelo,  our  former  colleague  and 
now  president  of  the  Americans  of  Ital- 
ian Descent.  His  statement  outlining 
the  achievements  of  Italian  Americans 
remind  us  tliat  this  country  was  built  by 
men  of  many  different  nationalities,  and 
that  their  accomplishments,  as  well  as 
their  diverse  cultures  and  traditions,  are 
sometiilng  in  whicli  we  can  all  take  pride. 

In  charting  the  future  course  of  our 
land,  let  us  ho!?e  that  we  will  exhibit 
some  of  the  same  strength,  determina- 
tion, and  wisdom  that  characterize  tliese 
men  oi  Italian  lineage  who  contributed 
so  much  to  out  country. 

I  would  now  like  to  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  text  of  his  remarks: 

Speech    by    Alfbed   E.    Santangelo 

Mr.  Chairman  DlMauro,  Father  Costanzo. 
Mr.  Calandra.  Mr.  Leanza.  Governor  GUIlgan. 
Congressman  Stanton,  Consul  General  An- 
zlano.  Judges  Celebrezze,  Angelotta  Parrino. 
GagUardo,  LoPrestl,  Councilman  GarafoU, 
other  distinguished  guests.  Citizens  of  Ohio 
and  my  friends: 

Today  is  a  milestone  in  American  History. 
Today  we  commemorate  the  479th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  At  long  last  our  federal 
goveriunent  has  declared  Columbus  Day  a 
National  I^egal  Holiday.  It  was  a  citizen  of 
Ohio,  President  Benjamin  Harrison  who  first 
proclaimed  by  executive  order  in  1892  that 
October  12th  would  be  a  National  Holiday. 
We  Italian-Americans  take  special  pride  in 
the  discovery  by  the  Genoese  Admiral,  but 
Christopher  Columbus  belongs  to  all  peoples. 
He  belongs  to  Italian  and  to  the  Spanish, 
the  Irish  and  the  English,  the  Frenchmen 
and  the  Germans,  the  African  and  the  Asi- 
atic. He  belongs  to  the  Protestant  and  the 
Catholic. 

The  great  order  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus has  pointed  out  that  we  honor  Chris- 
topher Columbus  not  only  for  opening  up  a 
new  world  to  the  homeless  and  the  tempest 
tossed  but  also  for  planting  the  cross  of 
Christianity  in  this  country.  Prayers  may  be 
furbiddeu  in  the  schools  but  prayer  ca:.  never 
be  eradicated  from  the  land  which  the  Christ 
Bearer  discovered. 

Despite  the  image  which  a  bigoted  and 
biased  media  of  communication  have  cre- 
ated for  Italian-Americans,  we  of  Italian- 
American  origin  have  no  apologies  to  make. 
We  are  proud  of  the  contributions  which 
Italy  has  made  to  the  discovery  and  explo- 
ration of  America  We  are  proud  of  the  sac- 
rifices their  descendants  have  made  tc  pre- 
serve the  freedom  ol  this  land  We  are  proud 
of  the  contributions  the  Italian-Americans 
have  made  toward  the  development  of  this 
nation,  the  Inspiration  for  Its  ideals,  the 
growth  of  Its  farms  and  cities,  the  feeding 
of  Its  people,  the  building  of  Its  homes  and 
roads,  the  running  of  Its  Institutions  and  Its 
government.  We  are  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  arts,  the  sciences  and  culture. 
Without  the  contributions  the  Italian- 
American-  have  made  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  world,  we  could  not  today  enjoy 
the  civilization  which  blesses  our  land 

If  it  is  disputed  by  Yale  University  that 
Italians  discovered  this  land  we  can  show 
that  Italians  and  Italian-Americans  explored 
the  wilderness  and  helped  liberate  the  Amer- 
ican colonies. 

Beetraml  and  Tontl  explored  the  Mississippi 
River.  Francis  Vigo,  who  explored  the  Mid- 
West  helped  to  finance  George  Washington 
In  the  Revolutionary  War  Johii  Paca  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  We  thrill 
when  we  hear  how  Phillip  Mazzel  Inspired 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  pen  the  stirring  words 
that  All  Men  are  Created  Equal  He  was  truly 
one  of  the  fathers  of  American  Democracy 
We  find  pleasure  when  we  remember  that 
Carlo   Mengarliil    founded   Santa   Clara   Unl- 
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verslty  Father  Cataldo  founded  Gonzaga 
University.  Dr  Peter  Samartino  developec 
Falrlelgh  Dickinson  College 

We  are  proud  when  hear  of  the  valorous 
sacrifice  o{  John  Baslione  of  New  Jersey. 
The  only  two  time  Congressional  medal  of 
honor  wlniier  m  cur  history  who  rejoined 
his  buddies  and  gave  his  life  at  Iwc  Jima. 
We  Sy  on  wings  of  joy  when  we  read  about 
the  air  vlcorles  of  a  young  man  from  Ohio, 
Don  Ger.tUe  the  Eagle  of  the  Skies  We  beam 
when  we  recall  the  valor  of  Peter  Dalesandr' 
of  Wa'ervllet,  at  the  Hurtgen  F-orept  and 
other  medal  cf  honor  winners  such  as  Lieu- 
tenant Blanchl.  Geno  Marll,  Guy  Martini  In 
the  Vietnam  War  We  take  lustifiable  pride 
when  war  records  disclose  that  not  one 
out  of  1  million  4O0  thousand  American 
soldiers  of  Italian  origin  defected  or  turned 
traitor  to  the  United  States  In  World  War  n. 
We  swell  with  cultural  pride  when  we  gaze 
at  the  fresco  works  of  Constantino  Brumldi 
and  Lulgi  Perslco  whose  art  beautifies  the 
Umted  States  Capitol  at  Washington.  DC. 
We  are  amazed  at  the  scientific  contribu- 
tions by  Italians  such  as  Marconi.  Meuc- 
cl.  and  Galvanl.  Just  as  Christopher  Colum- 
bus opened  up  a  new  world,  so  did  Enrico 
Fermi,  who  split  the  atom,  open  the  unlvers* 
to  men  of  this  planet. 

The  Immortal  Roman  Poet  "Vergil  once 
asked  "What  Region  on  Earth  Is  not  Filled 
with  the  Fruits  of  our  Labor."  Today  we  ask. 
In  the  United  States.  What  part  of  this  na- 
tion Is  not  filled  with  the  labor  of  Italian- 
Americans. 

Over  twenty  four  million  Americans  of 
Italian  origin  play  an  Important  role  in  every 
walk  of  life.  In  every  field  of  endeavor.  They 
serve  the  needs  of  American  life  at  every 
stage  between  birth  and  death,  many  excel, 
many  prosper.  They  render  dally  contribu- 
tions to  the  growth  of  this  country.  They 
contribute  to  the  development  of  its  eco- 
nomic life.  They  help  preserve  and  protect 
the  health  of  Its  citizens,  and  they  in  large 
measure  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of 
leisure  hours.  We  tisk  and  properly  so — when, 
oh  when  will  the  President  appoint  a  Jurist 
of  Italian  background  to  the  US  Supreme 
Court? 

In  the  history  of  the  United  States,  when 
grov.-ers  and  buUders  needed  money,  bankers 
such  as  Olannlnl  or  his  family  in  the  West 
and  Lulgi  Scala  of  Rhode  Island  furnished 
financial  help. 

In  the  buildings  of  homes,  Italian- 
American  laborers  put  together  the  brick, 
plaster,  mortar,  concrete  and  tUe.  Most  of 
the  workers  in  the  construction  trade  are 
Italian. 

Leading  the  construction  industry  out  of 
Chicago  we  find  names  such  as  Moreschi  and 
Fosco  who  lead  the  International  Labor 
Unions.  After  homes  are  built  we  find  Italian 
men  furnishing  the  fuel   and  the  furniture. 

In  the  educational  field  outstanding  are 
names  like  Dr.  Leonard  Covello,  Angelo  Patrl. 
Mario  Pel. 

Italian-Americans  have  always  been  famous 
for  their  artists  and  mtisicians.  Like  Abou 
Ben  Adam,  the  names  F^ank  Sinatra  and 
Perry  Como  lead  all  the  rest 

In  the  operatic  field  we  remember  the  im- 
mortals Enrico  Caruso.  Giovanni  Martinelli. 
Renata  Tlbaldi  and  Baccolonl.  Today  we 
have  the  Flagello's.  Who  can  ever  forget 
Arturo  Toscannlnl  and  popular  Ouy  Lom- 
bardo? 

In  the  legal  field  we  have  the  Justinian 
Society  of  Judges  from  Maine  to  Texas  and 
from   NY.  to  California. 

These  contributions  are  great  but  the 
greatest  contributions  to  our  land  are  the 
contributions  of  the  unsung  heroes,  the 
Italian-American  Mothers  They  teach  their 
children  and  their  grandchildren  dally  the 
qualities  of  loyalty,  and  respect  for  authority 
for  parent  and  govermment  The  Italian- 
.Arr.frican  mother  teaches  her  offspring  love 
of  family,  love  of  country  and  love  of  God. 
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Our  nation  and  the  world  are  challenged 

on  every  side  by  old  evils  and  new  Ideologies. 
Today  It  has  become  fashlonahli"  In  manv 
quarters  to  substitute  personal  licen;.*  for 
obedience  and  personal  ease  for  the  common 
good.  The  simple  Tuth  l.s  that  It  takes  the 
same  qualities  cf  self-dLsrlpllne  today  to 
make  a  responsible  human  being  as  It  did  lu 
1492.  when  Christopher  Coliunbua  crossed 
the  uncharted  seas 

The  soils  and  clesi.eiulaata  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  ItallaJi-.'^iericans  can  change 
the  present  drllt  of  events  In  this  nation. 
We  have  It  within  our  grasp  to  fuuiul  a  new 
world  of  brotherhood,  respect  for  each  other 
and  peace  under  the  crosa  which  ttie  Christ 
bearer  Columbus  planted  at  San  Salvadore 
many  years  ago. 

As  we  face  the  uncertain  future,  let  tis  be 
Inspired  by  the  example  which  Christopher 
Columbus  left  to  America.  lu  times  of  ad- 
versity, opposed,  or  misunderstanding — 
Let  us  cry  out  what  he  said  to  his  fearful  and 
mutinous  crew  when  they  sought  to  turn 
back.   "Sail  ou.  Sail   on." 

We.  In  America,  must  go  forward,  upward 
and  onward,  we  ma.'^t  say  avantl.  until  we 
reach  that  day  when  peace  and  understand- 
ing are  accepted  with  a  whole  heart,  wheu 
th«  inunlgrant  Is  a<:cepted  on  the  basis  of 
worth  and  not  on  the  accldentjd  place  of 
birth;  when  the  f.jrelgn  and  native  born, 
black  and  white  are  respected  and  treated 
with  dignity.  On  that  day  we  can  say  with 
jtistlflcatlon.  "Oh  Christopher  Columbus,  the 
land  you  discovered  In  the  name  of  God  is 
the  land  of  brotherhood  among  all  races  and 
creeds  and  we,  yoiu*  beneficiaries  have  kept 
faith  with  you. 


MAKING  SUMMER  CAMPS  SAFE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATrVES 
Tuesday.  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1969  one 
of  my  constituents  lost  a  son  when  he 
atnd  a  companion  were  on  a  canoe  trip 
in  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  of 
Minnesota. 

This  t-rasic  accident  focused  my  atten- 
tion on  the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act,  title 
19  of  H.R.  7248,  sponsored  by  DoMnricK 
Daniels,  of  New  Jersey  and  Peter  Pey- 
SEH,  of  New  York. 

Tlie  protection  of  children  and  youth 
in  organized  camps  of  America  through 
sound  safety  standards  is  indeed  impor- 
tant and  a  genuine  concern  of  all  par- 
ents. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  remedial  char- 
acter of  title  19  as  contrasted  to  the 
penal  approach  for  seeking  safety  in 
camps.  I  believe  it  Is  important  to  camp- 
ing leaders  that  the  law's  intent  is  to 
upgrade  safety  practices  by  encouraging 
tlie  elimination  of  safety  hazards  in  con- 
sultation with  the  camp  owner  and  di- 
rector. The  primary  focus  on  "serious 
violations"  is  a  genuine  asset  for  effective 
implementation. 

At  the  same  time  the  application  of 
the  "general  duty"  clause  for  each  camp 
owner  will  strengthen  and  support  tiie 
excellent  standards  and  practices  devel- 
oped by  the  competent  and  concerned 
camp  owners  and  directors  over  many 
years  of  ver\  significant  .>;ervice  to  youth 
and  families. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  command  the  Post's  editorial  of  Oc- 
tober 2r?  to  my  colleasrues- 

^^^K^^^(;  St'Mmkh  Camps  Paff: 
Must  of  the  nation's  estimated  eight  mil- 
lion youth  campers  have  tMw  returned  from 
happy  weeks  or  months  enjoying  Nature  and 
the  otitdoors  Manv  "f  the  rhlldren  wt-re  st 
safe,  well-run  camps  where  superTUlon  Is 
Hmn  and  acclUent  preventl:)n  Is  taken  aerl- 
ously.  ITus  Is  not  true  for  all  the  children, 
bowevtr.  Qiajiy  attended  caiJii>»  wiiere  coun- 
selors hitd  little  or  no  knowledge  ul  d^tuger- 
ous  waters  or  woods,  where  ^\''  ;j  equipiuent 
wii-s  not  provided,  whrre  safety  iind  health 
Inspections  were  rare  or  nor-exl.'tent.  The 
statistical  breakdown  beiwf-en  safe  and  un- 
safe cair.ps  l.s  no',  known  A  possible  guide  Is 
that  out  of  11,000  camps  m  the  country  only 
about  3,600  are  accredited  by  the  American 
Camping  Association.  According  to  Dr.  John 
Kirk,  president  of  the  KC\.  testifying  in  the 
last  session  of  ConRresj!,  only  "26  states  have 
adequate  leptslatliin  in  the  areas  of  .sanita- 
tion About  l.S  have  safety  regnlatlon.i  that 
woiild  be  meaningful  About  three  r.r  four 
make  reference  to  per.sonnel  "  AgHinst  this 
background,  the  House  Is  soon  to  ctmslder 
an  amendment  to  the  higher  education  act 
offered  by  Bepresentatlves  Daniels  and 
Peyser 

The  amendment,  which  Is  essentially  the 
■youth  Camp  Safety  bill.  ha.s  been  endorsed 
by  such  groiips  as  the  .American  Camping 
Association,  the  YMCA  the  Boy  S<H)iits  of 
America  the  Salvation  .\rTny  .\  main  feature 
is  that  HEW  ,se*,<i  minim'im  fe<leral  stand- 
ards for  safety  in  the  camps.  These  standards 
can  then  be  administered  by  the  states  the 
latter  will  receive  80  per  cent  funding  trom 
the  government  to  administer  these  safety 
measures  Tlie  DanleLs-Peyser  amendment  Is 
an  effective  approarh  because  it  provides  in- 
centives to  let  the  .«;tates  administer  their 
own  programs  while  ensuring  that  nation- 
wide standard.s  will  be  met  Tlnus,  a  camp  In 
one  state  will  have  the  same  minimum  safety 
stan<lards  as  a  tamp  a  mile  acros.s  a  state 
line  or  a  camp  2,000  miles  across  the  coun- 
try. Congress  h.is  been  debating  for  years 
now  on  how  to  protect  miUlon.i  of  children 
from  i>oorly  run  camps,  8c>  tlie  endnrsfment 
of  the  camping  groups  for  this  amendment 
can  hardly  be  Ignored.  ACA  President  Kirk 
Is  on  record  as  saying  that  the  Youth  Camp 
Safety  bill  ■'Is  one  of  the  moet  outstanding 
pieces  of  proposed  legislation  that  I  have 
ever  seen." 

The  need  for  federal  minimum  standards 
is  gre.'kt  Over  the  years,  the  list  of  camp 
deaths  and  ln]tu-les  has  grown  long,  from 
river  drownings  because  children  were  not 
given  life  Jackets  to  highway  crashes  of  chil- 
dren riding  on  dangerous  flatbed  trailer 
trucks.  Safety-minded  officials  say  that  large 
numbers  of  these  tragedies  could  easily  have 
been  avoided. 
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CAPITAL'S  LEGENDARY  HOST 


HON    JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CAMFOaNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  recently  read  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle in  the  Sacramento  Bee  about  an  old 
and  dear  friend  of  mine,  Frank  Fat,  upon 

his  retirement. 

I  am  -sure  I  join  ail  my  colleagues  from 
California  who  have  served  at  one  time 
or  another  m  ttie  State  legislature,  in 
wLsiung  Frank  well  upon  ins  retirement. 
ailhouKh  I  feel  that  Frank  will  probably 


work  more  during  tliis  "retirement"  than 
before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  Fat's  name  Is  syn- 
onymous with  graclousness  and  hospi- 
tality. 

I  juui  witli  lili  many  frieudi  ivnd  his 
wonderful  famili'  ui  wisiung  him  well. 

I  would  also  like  to  place  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  Bee  article  entitled,  'Capitals 
Legendary  Host." 

The  article  follows: 

CAj'rrAL'a  Legcndaby   Host — SuapaiaiMC  Cki- 
NCSK  RESTAUaATEUa  R>Ttaxf> — To  Nkw  Ven- 

TUKX 

(By  John  V.  Hurst i 

Since  1939  the  gilded  dtor  at  806  L  St.  ha* 
opened  onto  a  mealiinie  Mecca  for  genera- 
tions— brief  as  such  generations  are — of 
politicians  both  voting  and  votive. 

And  since  1939  they  have  been  met  behind 
that  door  by  a  cerubic.  cheerful  Chinese 
named  Prank  S.  Fat,  an  upbeat  antithesis  of 
the  stereotyped  inscrutable  Asian.  Glowing 
with  a  kind  of  pleasure  that  goes  beyond 
professional  pretense,  he  has  presided  dally, 
peripatetlcally  over  the  prandial  ploy  and 
patter  of  legislators.  lobbyists,  state  workers, 
buslnessinen  and  tourists. 

So  it  may  come  as  something  of  a  stnprlse 
to  the  lunchtime  regulars  to  learn  that  Pat 
ha3  retired  cfcpeclally  since  they  still  see 
him  there  every  noon. 

But  then,  Frank  Fat  Is  full  of  surprises. 
How  many  know,  for  Instance,  that  he  once 
worked  as  dlshAasher  in  the  Sutter  Club — 
and  has  the  scar  to  prove  it?  Or  that  he  bac 
plunked  some  $50,000  Into  a  tiny  food  stand 
on  land  he  doesn't  even  own? 

CDTTmC   DOWN 

-As  for  retirement,  his  explanation  is  sim- 
ple enough: 

"I  used  to  ptjt  In  14^  16  hotu^  a  day.  But 
since  I  retired  in  July,  I'm  here  only  a  cou- 
ple of  hotns  a  day.  Besides,  I  want  to  help 
build  another  Prank  Fafs  on  Front  Street, 
In  Old  Sacramento." 

■Wing  Fat.  at  46  the  eldest  of  Pat's  six  chil- 
dren—  there  are  11  grandchildren — rtms  the 
L  Street  restaurant  now. 

■I  was  born  In  1904,  In  May,"  Frank  replies 
when  asked  his  age.  tactfully  leaving  It  to  the 
questioner  to  reckon,  according  to  Chinese 
or  Western  custom.  By  whatever  reckoning. 
however,  the  age  is  anotlier  surprise:  Fat's 
round.  unllneU  face  and  compact,  unbowed 
frame  are  those  of  a  man  far  younger. 

He  himself  fellows  the  old  ways  in  this:  "I 
was  Just  a  kid— 16  then,"  he  says  of  his  ar- 
rival In  Sacramento  in  1919,  15  years  after  his 
birth. 

Just  In  from  China,  he  came  up  to  Sacra- 
mi'nto  from  San  Francisco  to  visit  an  uncJe 
who  ran  a  restaurant  on  I  Street,  near  3rd. 
"and  I  happened  to  pick  the  right  time  and 
the  right  place   " 

rlKST    JOB 

It  seem*  the  Suiter  Club,  then  at  327  J  St., 
had  Just  hired  a  Chinese  crew  for  its  kitch- 
en, and  his  uncles  chief  cook  was  organiz- 
ing thi-s  crew  "My  uncle  said  Why  don't 
you  hire  that  kid?'  So  t  was  dishwasher  for 
the  Sutter  Club  for  u  few  months." 

This  career  ended  abruptly  when  he  drop- 
ped a  platter  In  the  kitchen  and  "I  cut  my 
hand  trying  to  clean  It  up — see?  I  still  have 
the  scar.  It  was  the  end  of  my  dishwashing 
Job." 

Then  came  a  $3-a-week  Job  filling  bottles 
of  "hair  tonic,"  in  a  room  behind  a  beauty 
salon  run  by  two  si.sters.  "One  Sunday  I 
came  In  and  one  of  the  »l.sters  put  my  coat 
back  on  me  and  gave  me  my  cap  I  thoijght 
they  didn't  like  me  and  I  was  being  fired  I 
ran  all  the  way  back  to  Chinatown.  I  learned 
the  next  day  they  had  everything  ready  to 
take  me  on  a  picnic" 

In    19'20   Pat    followed   another   relative   to 


Ohio,  working  as  kitchen  help,  then  busboy, 
then  waiter  in  a  succession  of  Midwestern 
cities  "I  always  worked  hard  "  he  says.  "I 
learned  my  English  at,  a  waiter   ' 

In  19'23  Fat  returned  to  his  native  Conton 
to  marry  the  woman  who  now  presides  over 
the  weekly  family  gatherings  In  the  family's 
Sacramento  home  "I  stayed  In  China  untU 
1936.  Wing  was  lx>m  there." 

BULLETS    FLYING 

He  returned  to  Chicago  of  the  gangland 
■20s  where,  during  the  parade  honoring 
Charles  Lindbergh,  "Capones  gang  and  an- 
other gang  were  shooting  people  In  the 
street."  When  the  depression  hit.  Fat  felt 
the  flsh.  Mercury  poisoning  Is  an  unforeseen 
no  pay — Just  food  and  tips 

His  uncle  summoned  htm  back  to  Sacra- 
mento in  1930  to  manage  his  rcmixleled  Ho 
King  Lum  Cafe.  "It  was  still  the  depres-sion, 
so  I  also  waited  on  table.  But  many  of  my 
good  friend;  I  made  waiting  on  table  all  those 
years." 

He  counted  on  these  friends  to  follow  him 
when  he  opened  Prank  Fat's  in  1939.  They 
did.  "My  friends  said,  'You're  crazy  '  There 
was  an  Italian  restaurant  In  there  then, 
and  they'd  never  made  a  go  of  It.  It  used  to 
be  a  speakeasy   L  Street  was  to  tough  then." 

Pat's  Lake  Tahoe  venture,  during  World 
War  II.  followed  a  visit  to  the  lake  during 
which  he  was  asked  to  leave  a  Bijou  motel 
because,  as  the  manager  told  Fat,  "I  didn't 
know  you  were  Chinese." 

Commuting  between  Sacramento  and  the 
lake  proved  too  demanding,  and  after  three 
years  Pat  and  his  partner  sold  the  land  and 
restaurant  at  Crystal  Bay  for  »300,000.  "Last 
year,  the  same  place  sold  for  $3'-    million." 

CHINESE     SANDWICH 

There  have  been  Prank  Fat.-i  in  Gourmet 
Land  and  Carmlchael's  FckxI  Fair,  both  now 
defunct,  and  one  such  cafeteria-style  oper- 
ation continues  In  Arden  Pair's  Pood  Circus 
But  Pals  heart  Is  In  his  kiosk  on  the  K 
Street  Mall — "the  first  one  of  Its  kind,  I 
think.  In  the  United  States.  We  serve  a 
Chinese  sandwich.  It's  prepared  here  and 
cooked  there. 

'That  kiosk  Is  the  most  expensive  build- 
ing In  Sacramento,"  Pat  says.  'Its  12-by-12 
and  It  cost  »30,000  to  build  The  city  owns 
the  ground  It  cost  about  »20,000  more  for 
equipment 

"I  did  it  because  I  wanted  to  put  some- 
thing nice  on  the  mall  Besides,  the  first  one 
is  very  Important.  Making  money  Is  the  next 
thing." 

Through  the  years  the  city  and  its  Chlne.se 
community  have  called  upon  Fat  for  a  num- 
ber of  Jobs  He  was  among  the  first  to  agree 
to  assume  leadership  in  developing  a  Chi- 
nese center  for  .Sacramento's  downtown  re- 
development area  He  was  an  organizer.  Is 
now  a  director,  of  the  Guild  Savings  and  Loan 
Association. 

But  he  Is  proudest  of  his  recent  Initiation 
Into  the  Grandfathers  Club  "They  came  and 
asked  me  to  Join."  Fat  says  with  quiet  pride. 

Besides  Wing,  his  children  Include  Kenny, 
a  dentist  Tony,  a  Los  Angeles  tax  attfirney, 
and  Gerald,  at  IB  the  youngest,  a  student  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  The 
two  daughters  and  all  the  sons  save  Gerald 
are  married,  and  all  but  Tony  live  in  Sacra- 
mento. 


AN    OKLAHOMA    INNOVATION     RE- 
CEIVES HIGH  MARKS 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
were  with  me  last  week  when  a  distin- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

puished  visitor  to  Oklahoma  said  some 
very  nice  words  about  our  State.  I  am 
referring,  of  course,  to  Federal  Com- 
munications Commissioner  H.  Rex  Lee's 
address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Okla- 
homa Hiphcr  Education  Television  In- 
struction System. 

Commissioner  Lee  praised  our  State  for 
leadership  and  innovation  in  the  use  of 
television  in  educational  instruction.  I 
am  proud  that  our  State  could  merit 
prai.se  for  leadership  and  innovation,  and 
I  am  especially  proud  that  this  leader- 
ship is  beinp  demonstrated  in  the  field 
of  education. 

The  facility  which  we  were  in  Okla- 
homa to  dedicate  owe.'^  its  success  to  the 
vi.sion  of  one  of  Oklahoma's  finest  pub- 
lic servants.  Dr.  E.  T.  Dunlap,  chancel- 
lor of  higher  education,  and  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  support  Dr.  Dunlap  re- 
ceived from  the  regents  for  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  Oklahoma  State  Leglsla- 
tiu-e.  The  result  is  remarkable,  and  I 
know  Dr.  Dunlap  would  be  pleased  to 
demonstrate  it  for  any  of  our  colleagues. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  have  Com- 
mis.sioner  Lee's  remarks  delivered  at 
that  dedication   appear  in   the  Record. 

Commissioner  Lee's  remarks  follow: 
Remark.s  by  Commissioner  H    Rex  Lj;e    Fed- 
eral  CoMMt'NICATIONS   COMMISSIO.N    AT   THB 

Dedication  of  the  Oklahoma  Higher  Edu- 
cation   T'EI.EVISED    iNSTRt'CTION    SYSTEM 

It  is  Indeed  an  honor  to  be  here  this  after- 
noon for  the  dedication  of  the  Oklahoma 
Higher  Eklucatlon  Television  Instruction  Sys- 
tem I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  on  the  plat- 
form this  afternoon  with  three  old  friends 
whom  I  have  worked  with  for  over  twenty 
years  on  problems  affecting  not  only  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  but  the  welfare  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  friends  who  have  been 
very  helpful  to  me  as  a  representative  of  the 
Executive  Branch  —  I  refer  to  our  Sfteaker, 
to  Congressman  Tom  Steed,  and  to  Congress- 
man Ed  Edmondson.  I  am  also  pleased  to 
be  again  with  an  old  friend  from  National 
Governors'  Conference  days.  Senator  Henry 
Bellmon  The  Importance  of  the  occasion  to- 
day Is  measured  by  their  presence. 

Most  people  agree  that  television  Is  the 
most  eHectlve  means  of  communication  ever 
devised  by  man  However,  for  many  years 
television  has  remained  a  poorly  utilized  na- 
tional resource  In  terms  of  Its  educational 
potential. 

And.  to  me,  this  Is  tragic. 

Ten  years  ago  I  was  appointed  the  Gov- 
ernor of  American  Samoa  As  a  firm  believer 
In  the  educational  promise  of  television.  I 
ordered  the  use  of  this  communications  me- 
dium as  the  central  core  of  Instruction  In 
all  the  schools  on  the  Islands.  At  the  lime, 
this  was  considered  a  radical  approach  to 
the  disgraceful  educational  situation  which 
confronted  the  islanders  There  were  many 
doulDters  as  to  the  efficacy  of  employing  tele- 
vision in  solving  Samoa's  educational  prob- 
lems As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  my  educa- 
tional advisers  from  the  mainland  were  very 
doubtful  of  the  project. 

My  major  problem  was  to  obt:aln  the  neces- 
sary finances  to  fund  the  project  However, 
due  to  the  support  of  many  farslghted  friends 
In  Congress — Including  our  Speaker  Carl  Al- 
bert, Tom  Steed,  who  was  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  Ed  Edmondson.  who 
was  on  my  substantive  committee —  we  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  embark  on  the 
project. 

Needless  to  say.  the  new  television  system 
worked  exceedingly  well — beyond  even  our 
fondest  expectations  It  sparked  new  Interest 
by  educators  and  administrators  at  home  and 
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throughout   the   developing    nations   In    the 
role  of  television  In  the  educational  process. 

While  I  was  still  Governor  and  later  as  as- 
sistant administrator  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram I  where  the  President  had  asked  me  to 
emphasize  the  use  of  television  In  helping  de- 
veloping countries  I,  I  had  expected  that  the 
use  of  the  medium  m  educailon  would  rap- 
idly grow  as  more  and  more  people  began  to 
recognize  the  powerful  potential  of  television 
In  .serving  the  needs  of  the  world. 

Uiifortunately.  this  has  not  happened  to 
a:.y  significant  extent. 

i'hat  is  why  I  was  especially  interested 
when  Chancellor  Dunlap  and  Dr.  Bush  came 
to  the  Commission  with  their  plans  for  your 
system. 

The  time  limit  which  Chancellor  Dunlap 
laid  out  for  the  project  looked  Impossible  to 
meet — or  at  least  so  said  many  of  the  tech- 
nicians at  the  Commission  and  elsewhere 
You  did  meet  the  schedule. 

Now — more  than  one  year  later — this  ex- 
citing facility  Is  operating  and  successfvUly 
meeting  the  needs  of  this  great  state. 

This  new  Instructlona;  system  is  more  than 
Just  a  means  of  transmitting  television  pro- 
grams from  one  location  to  another;  it  Is 
more  than  Just  a  method  for  efHclently  and 
economically  utilizing  the  resources  of  this 
state;  and  it  Is  more  than  merely  a  means 
for  Improving  the  quality  of  lilgher  educa- 
tion In  Oklahoma. 

True,  the  system  Is  all  of  these  things. 

But  It  also  stands  as  a  shining  example 
of  cooi)eratlon.  Innovation,  and  farslghted 
planning  in  the  otherwise  barren  desert  of 
higher  educational  reform  in  the  United 
States. 

This  system  signals  a  new  pioneering  efTort 
in  the  frontier  of  education. 

Recently  a  major  report  on  higher  educa- 
tion by  a  presUglous  task  force  was  present- 
ed to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  report  analyzed  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation's  system  of  higher 
education  In  the  ie70's.  Not  surprisingly.  It 
found  that  the  problems  were  many  and 
severe  It  recommended  that  the  means  be 
found  to  create  a  diverse  and  responsive 
system,  and  that  we  enlarge  our  concepts 
of  who  can  be  a  student  and  what  is  a 
college. 

The  report  further  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  electronic  technologies  are  available  for 
revolutionizing  access  to  higher  education, 
but  It  concluded,  "only  the  imagination  and 
commitment  are  as  yet  lacking  in  the  United 
States." 

I  would  say  that  one  place  where  imagina- 
tion and  commitment  are  not  lacking  is  here 
in  Oklahoma 

It  is  also  here  that  the  seeds  of  a  radically 
new  approach  to  higher  education  have  now 
been  sown. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Legislature,  the  ed- 
ucator?, and  the  local  business  and  indus- 
trial communities  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  moved  this 
project  otr  the  drawing  boards  and  into 
action. 

Such  cooperation  Is  rare 

But  I  would  hasten  to  add.  that  with  this 
example,  I  am  sure  many  other  states  and 
regions  will  soon  follow, 

A  special  debt  of  gratitude  should  be  given 
to  tlie  Oklahoma  Legislature  for  enacting 
Senate  Bill  No  452  which  authorized  and 
directed  the  establishment  of  the  instruc- 
tional televised  s.vstem  a,s  an  Integral  part 
of  the  state  system  cf  higher  education 

"i'our  pioneering  efforts  with  this  system 
are  so  very  much  In  keeping  with  the  nick- 
name of  the  people  of  your  state,  "the 
Sooners."  'While  other  states  and  reglont 
are  still  talking  about  and  planning  foi 
similar  systems,  the  people  of  Oklahoma  have 
once  again  Jumped  the  gun. 

This  television  system  has  opened  up  new 
vistas  for  higher  education  It  will  bring  new 
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iind  <K}ua]  educational  opportunities  to  all 
areas  of  the  slate. 

One  aspect  of  this  which  particularly  In- 
trigues me  Is  that  while  your  system  at  pres- 
ent Involves  only  higher  education.  I  ajn 
sure  It  will  demonstrate  what  can  be  done 
In  the  way  of  ediicatlonal  reform  In  the 
sfcondary.  primary,  and  pre-school  areas. 
The8«  reforms  wU!  not  only  brlnt?  Improve- 
ments, but  should  Aim)  contribute  to  more 
reasonable    educational    costs. 

Your  new  system  of  instruction  will  fur- 
ther help  to  break  down  the  status  quo  of 
the  four-wall  classmom  which  currently 
plagues  tb«  educational  system  of  the  United 
States 

The  American  architectural  design  expert, 
R.  Buckmlnster  Fuller,  once  remarked  that 
the  vnost  Important  thing  about  our  space- 
ship earth  Is  that  an  instruction  b(X)k  didn't 
come    with   it 

Ttie  pubi;,'  ii:.d  private  leaders  of  Okla- 
homa, with  your  commitment  to  educational 
Innovation,  are  writing  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Instruction  tvxiks  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and.  I  might  add,  for  other 
countries  aa  well 

Many  people  will  be  watching  your  pio- 
neering efforts,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
fail  to  meet  your  highest  goals. 

Congratulations  and  t>est  wishes  Tor  your 
continued  success  and  development  In  thla 
exciting  venture. 


THE  CLOSING  CIRCLE— H 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

'  'f     CAI.IFOmNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26,  1971 

Mr.  HANN.A  Mr  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1971.  I  inserted  Into  the  Record 
the  first  part  of  a  two-part  article  by 
Mr  Barry  Commoner  entitled  "The 
Closing  Circle   ' 

The  .second  part  of  that  article,  which 
was  published  in  the  October  2,  1971, 
issue  of  New  Yorker,  follows: 

Thje  Closing  Cikcl* — II 

There  Is  something  seriously  wrong  with 
the  way  human  txeln^s  have  occupied  their 
habitat,  the  earth  The  fault  must  lie  not 
wltli  nature  but  with  man,  for  no  one  haa 
argued,  to  my  knowledge,  that  the  recent 
advent  of  pollutants  on  the  earth  Is  the  re- 
sult of  some  natural  change,  independent  of 
man.  Indeed,  the  few  remaining  areas  ol  the 
world  that  are  relatively  untouched  by  the 
powerful  hand  of  man  are  to  that  degree 
free  of  smog,  foul  water,  and  deteriorating 
sodl.  One  explanation  that  Is  sometimes  of- 
fered is  that  man  Is  a  "dirty"  animal — that, 
unlike  other  animals,  mam  Is  likely  to  "foul 
bis  own  nest."  Somehow,  according  to  this 
view,  people  lack  other  animals'  tidy  nature, 
and  increaalngly  foul  the  world  as  their  ntini- 
bers  Increase.  This  explanation  is  basically 
faulty,  for  In  a  natural  ecological  cycle  no 
waste  can  accumulate,  because  nothing  Is 
wasted.  Thus,  a  living  thing  that  Is  a  nat- 
ural part  of  an  ecoeystem  cannot  by  Its  own 
biological  activities  degrade  that  ecosystem; 
It  is  always  from  without  that  an  ecosystem 
is  subjected  to  stress.  Human  beings,  as  ani- 
mals, are  no  less  tidy  than  other  living  orga- 
nisms. They  pollute  the  environment  only 
because  they  have  broken  out  of  the  closed 
network  of  the  environmental  cycle  in  which 
all  other  living  things  are  held  As  long  as 
huxoan  beings  held  their  plare  in  the 
teireatrlal  ecoeystem  consuming  fcixl  pro- 
dweed  by  the  sol!  and  oxygen  released  by 
plants.  r«'ttiriung  organic  wastes  to  the  .w>il 
and  carbon  dioxide  to  the  plants-  they 
could   do    no   serious   ecological    harm.    How- 
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ever,  once  removed  from  this  cycle — for  ex- 
ample, to  a  city  so  that  bodily  wastes  are 
not  returned  to  the  soil  but  released  into 
surface  water,  tlie  human  population  Is  sep- 
arated frorr;  the  ecosystem  of  which  it  wa.^ 
originally  a  part  Now  the  wastes  become  ex- 
ternal to  ttie  aquatic  syRtem  on  which  they 
Intrude,  overwhelm  the  system's  self-adjust- 
ment, and  pollute  it. 

Certain  human  activities — for  example,  ag- 
riculture, forestry,  and  fi.shlng  directly  ex- 
ploit the  productivity  of  a  particular  eco- 
system In  these  cases,  a  constituent  of  the 
ecosystem  that  ha«  economic  value — an  agri- 
cultural crop,  tlmtjer,  or  flsh  —  is  withdrawn 
from  the  ecosystem.  This  represents  an  exter- 
nal drain  that  must  be  carefully  adjusted 
to  natural  and  man-mrtde  Inputs  t«  the  eco- 
system if  collapse  is  to  be  avoided  A  heavy 
drain  may  drive  the  system  out  of  balance 
toward  col;apse  Examples  Include  the  de- 
structive erosion  of  ajfriculturul  or  forest 
lands  following  overintense  exploitation,  and 
the  incipient  extinction  of  whales  Environ- 
mental stress  may  also  arl.se  if  the  amount 
of  a  partic.iiar  component  of  the  ecosystem 
is  deliberately  augmented  from  without, 
whether  by  the  disposal  of  human  waste,  as 
in  the  dunplng  jf  sewage  into  surface  wa- 
ters, or  In  an  effort  tu  accelerate  the  system's 
rate  of  turnover  and  thereby  increase  the 
yield  of  an  extractaljle  giw>d.  as  in  the  use  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  In  <igruulture.  Finally, 
since  human  beings  are  uniquely  capable  of 
pnxluclng  materials  not  found  In  nature,  en- 
vironmental degradation  may  be  due  to  the 
Intrusion  into  an  ecosystem  of  a  substance 
wholly  foreign  to  it  Perhaps  the  simplest  ex- 
ample is  a  synthetic  such  as  pla-stic  winch. 
unlike  natural  materials,  Is  not  degradable 
by  biological  decay,  and  therefore  persists  as 
rubbish  or  Is  burned-  m  either  ca;4e  causing 
pollution  In  the  same  way.  a  toxic  substance 
such  as  DDT  or  lead,  which  does  not  play  any 
natural  role  in  the  chemistry  of  life  and  In- 
terferes with  the  actions  of  substances  that 
do.  is  bound  to  cause  ecological  damage 
wherever  It  is  sufficiently  concentrated.  In 
general,  any  productive  activity  that  intro- 
duces substances  foreign  to  the  natural  en- 
vironment runs  a  considerable  risk  of  pol- 
luting It.  It  becomes  neceaaary.  then,  to  dis- 
cover why  human  activities  geuexate  environ- 
mental impact* — that  is.  external  Intrusions 
Into  the  ecosystems  which  tend  to  diminish 
its  natural  capacity  for  self-adjustment. 

As  a  first  step,  we  might  look  at  the  hUtory 
of  the  pollution  problem  in  a  highly  indus- 
trialized country  like  the  United  States.  Un- 
fortunately, despite  the  national  proclivity 
for  collecting  and  storing  In  the  memories 
of  the  ubiquitous  computers  all  sorts  of  sta- 
tistics, from  an  Individual's  tax  returns  to 
the  record  of  his  attendance  at  political  rad- 
lles.  historical  data  on  pollution  levels  are 
very  spotty.  However,  a  rather  striking  pic- 
ture emerges  from  the  data  that  are  avail- 
able: most  pollution  problems  made  their 
first  appearance,  or  became  very  much  worse, 
in  the  years  following  the  Second  World  War 

A  good  example  of  this  trend  is  provided 
by  phosphate,  an  Important  pollutant  of  sur- 
face waters.  In  the  thirty-year  period  from 
1910  to  1940,  the  annual  phosphate  output 
from  municipal  sewage  more  than  doubled, 
from  at>out  seventeen  million  pounds  (cal- 
culated as  phosphorus)  to  about  forty  mil- 
lion pounds.  However.  In  the  next  thirty- 
year  period,  from  1940  to  1970,  It  Increased 
more  than  sevenfold,  to  about  three  hundred 
million  pounds  a  year.  Since  1946.  there  have 
been  these  other  signlflcant  Increases  In  an- 
nual pollutant  outputs:  nitrogen  oxides 
(which  are  released  from  automobile  ex- 
haust, and  which  trigger  the  formation  of 
smog),  630  per  cent:  tetraethyl  lead  (from 
gasolliiei,  41.")  per  cent:  menniry  i  from  chlo- 
rlne-aikall  factories).  2.100  per  cent;  syn- 
thetlr  pesticides  i  between  1950  and  1967 
only),  a'70  per  cent:  Inorganic  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizer   (!«)nie   of    which   leaches    Into   svirface 
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wateri  7R9  per  cent;  non-returnable  b*>«r 
tx.ttles  ,=)W5  per  cent  Many  poUufan's  wne 
totally  absent  before  the  Second  World  War. 
liav;ng  ma<le  their  environmental  debuts 
dTirIng  or  Just  following  the  war  vears  pho- 
tochemical smog  first  became  a  matter  of 
public  concern  in  Iof  Angeles  In  1S4'^  and 
1943:  man-made  radioactive  elements  were 
first  produced  in  significant  quantity  In  the 
wartime  aiunilc-b<jmb  project.  DDr  was 
widely  used  for  the  first  time  in  1944;  syn- 
thetic detergents  Iwgan  to  displace  soap  In 
the  nlneteen-fortles;  plastics  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  rubbish  problem  only  after 
the  war. 

These  striking  changes  In  the  pace  of  en- 
vironmental deterioration  provide  an  impor- 
tant clue  to  the  origin  of  the  pollution  prob- 
lem. The  last  fifty  years  have  seen  a  sweep- 
ing revolution  In  science,  which  has  gener- 
ated powerful  changes  In  technology  and  In 
the  application  of  technology  to  Industry,  ag- 
riculture, transjxjrtatlon.  and  communica- 
tion. The  Second  World  War  marked  the 
turning  point.  The  twenty-five  years  preced- 
ing the  war  were  the  main  period  of  the  mod- 
ern scientific  revolution  in  basic  science, 
especially  in  physics  and  chemLslry,  upon 
which  so  much  of  the  new  productive  tech- 
nology Is  based  In  the  period  of  the  war  It- 
self, under  the  pressure  of  military  demands, 
much  of  the  new  scientific  knowledge  was 
rapidly  converted  Into  new  technologies  and 
productive  enterprises  Since  the  war.  the 
new  technologies  have  rapidly  transformed 
the  nature  of  Industrial  and  agricultural 
production. 

TTie  development  of  postwar  technology 
had  lis  origins  in  the  basic  nature  of  the  pre- 
war scientific  revolution  In  the  nineteen- 
twentles.  physics  broke  away  from  the  Ideas 
that  had  dominated  the  field  since  Newton's 
time.  Spurred  by  discoveries  about  the  prop- 
erties of  atoms,  a  wholly  new  conception  of 
the  nature  of  matter  was  formulated  Exper- 
iment and  theory  advanced  until  physicists 
gained  a  remarkably  effective  understanding 
of  the  properties  of  subatomic  particles  and 
of  the  ways  in  which  they  Interact  to  gen- 
erate the  properties  of  the  atom.  This  new 
knowledge  produced  powerful  techniques  for 
smashing  the  theretofore  Indestructible 
atom,  driving  out  of  its  nucleus  extremely 
energetic  particles.  Artificial  radioactivity 
was  discovered  By  the  late  nlneteen-thirtles. 
It  had  t>ecome  clear,  on  theoretical  grounds, 
that  vast  quantities  of  energy  could  be  re- 
leased from  the  auimic  nucleus  During  the 
.Second  World  W.ir,  this  -heory  was  converted 
Into  practice,  giving  rise  to  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  reactor*  and  to  the  hazards  of 
artificial  radioactivity  including  the  poten- 
tial for  catastrophic  war  The  new  physical 
theories  also  helped  to  explain  the  behavior 
of  electrons,  espe<ially  in  .solid.s  knowledge 
that  led.  In  the  postwar  vears,  to  the  Inven- 
tion of  the  transistor  and  tl:e  proliferation  of 
solid-state  electronic  components  This  pro- 
vided the  technological  base  for  the  modern 
computer,  not  to  speak  of  the  transistor 
radio. 

Chemistry,  too.  had  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress In  the  prewar  period  Particularly  sig- 
nificant for  later  alterations  In  the  environ- 
ment were  advances  In  the  chemistry  of  or- 
ganic compounds  Theee  substances  were  first 
discovered  by  eighteenth-century  chemists  in 
the  Juices  of  living  things  Gradually,  chem- 
ists learned  the  molecular  composition  of 
some  of  the  simpler  varieties  of  these  natural 
organic  substances  and  develof)ed  a  power- 
ful desire  to  imitate  nature  to  synthesize 
organic  substances  In  the  laboratory  The 
first  man-made  organic  substance,  urea,  was 
synthesized  In  1828  Prom  this  simple  begin- 
ning (urea  contains  only  one  carbon  atom), 
chemists  learned  how  to  make  laborat^)ry  rep- 
licas of  Increasingly  complex  natural  prod- 
ucts Once  techniques  for  putting  organic 
niole<ule«  together  were  worked  out.  an 
enormous    variety    of    substances    could    be 
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made.  For  example,  although  the  molecules 
classed  as  sugars  contain  only  three  types 
of  atom* — carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  — 
and  these  three  C4»n  be  related  to  each  other 
In  only  a  few  different  ways,  there  are  sixteen 
different  mulecular  arrangements  for  Just 
those  sugan>  which  contain  six  carbon  atoms. 
(One  of  these  arrangements  produces  the 
familiar  glucose.)  The  number  of  different 
kinds  of  organic  molecules  that  can.  in 
theory,  exist  Is  so  large  as  to  have  no  mean- 
ingful limit.  Around  1900.  chemists  learned 
practical  ways  of  creating  many  of  the  theo- 
retically possible  molecular  arrangement.  The 
knowledge  that  the  variety  of  possible  or- 
ganic compounds  Is  essentially  limitless  and 
that  ways  of  achieving  at  least  some  of  the 
possible  cotnblnatlons  were  at  hand  proved 
Irresistible.  The  result  represents.  In  terms  of 
the  number  of  new  man-made  objects,  prob- 
ably the  most  rapid  burst  of  creativity  in 
human  history.  Acceleration  was  built  into 
the  process,  for  each  newly  created  molecule 
became  the  starting  point  for  building  many 
other  new  ones.  Consequently,  there  accum- 
ulated on  the  chemists'  shelves  a  huge  array 
of  new  substances,  similar  to  the  natural  ma- 
terials of  life  In  that  they  were  based  on 
the  chemistry  of  carbon,  but  absent  from 
the  realm  of  living  things.  Some  of  the  chem- 
icals were  taken  off  the  shelf — either  because 
of  a  resemblance  to  some  natural  substance 
or  at  random — and  tried  out  In  practical  uses. 
This  Is  how  it  was  found  in  1935  that  sul- 
fanilamide, which  a  dyestuff  chemist  had 
synthesized  In  1908.  could  kill  bacteria,  and 
how  It  was  found  In  1939  that  DDT,  which 
had  sat  on  a  shelf  In  a  chemical  laboratory 
since  1874,  could  kill  Insects,  During  this 
period,  a  good  deal  was  learned  about  the 
chemical  basis  of  important  molecular  prop- 
erties— the  kind  of  molecular  structure  that 
governs  a  substance's  color,  elasticity,  fibrous 
strength,  and  ability  to  kill  bacteria.  Insects, 
or  weeds.  It  then  became  possible  to  design 
new  molecules  for  a  particular  purpose  rather 
than  search  the  chemical  storeroom  for  like- 
ly candidates. 

Thus,  the  prewar  scientific  revolution  pro- 
duced. In  modern  physics  and  chemistry,  sci- 
ences capable  of  manipulating  nature — of 
creating,  for  the  first  time  on  earth,  wholly 
new  forms  of  matter.  But  until  the  Second 
World  War  the  practical  consequences  were 
slight,  compared  to  the  size  and  richness  of 
the  accumulated  store  of  knowledge.  What 
the  physicists  had  learned  about  atomic 
structure  appeared  outside  the  laboratory 
only  in  a  few  kinds  of  electrical  equipment, 
such  as  certain  lamps  and  X-ray  apparatus. 
In  industry,  the  technological  use  of  physical 
phenomena  was  still  largely  restricted  to  me- 
chanical motion,  electricity,  heat,  and  light. 
In  the  same  way.  the  chemical  Industry  was 
based  largely  on  familiar  substances — min- 
erals and  other  Inorganic  chemicals.  But  the 
new  tools,  unprecedented  In  their  power,  were 
there,  awaiting  only  the  urgency  of  wartime 
needs  and  the  stimulus  of  postwar  recon- 
struction to  be  put  to  work.  Not  until  later 
was  the  potentially  fatal  flaw  In  the  scientific 
foundation  of  the  new  technology  discovered. 
This  technology  was  like  a  two-legged  stool: 
well  founded  in  physics  and  chemistry  but 
missing  Its  essential  third  leg — the  biology 
of  the  environment. 

In  addition  to  the  great  outburst  of  tech- 
nological innovation,  there  have  been  sig- 
nlflcant social  and  economic  changes  in  the 
United  States  since  the  Second  World  War. 
Are  these,  too,  related  to  the  pollution  prob- 
lem? Pollution  is  often  blamed,  for  example, 
on  a  rising  population  and  a  rising  level  of 
affluence.  It  Is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the 
changes  In  pollution  levels  In  the  United 
States  since  the  Second  World  War  cannot  be 
accounted  for  simply  by  the  increased  popu- 
lation, which  In  that  period  roee  by  forty- 
odd  per  cent.  Of  course,  this  is  a  simplistic 
response  to  a  simplistic  proposal.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  even  a  forty-  or  flfty-per-cent 
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increa.=ie  In  population  might  be  the  cause  of 
a  nr.ir  1  larger  increase  in  pollution  Intensi- 
ues — which  can  be  shown  to  lie  in  the  range 
of  from  two  hundred  to  two  thousand  per 
cent.  It  might  be  that  providing  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  necessary  for  the  Increased 
population  would  require  intensified  produc- 
tion by  inefficient  facilities.  (For  example, 
obsolete  factories  might  need  to  be  pressed 
into  use.)  In  this  case,  a  disproportionate 
case,  a  disproportionate  increase  in  pollution 
would  result  from  the  operation  of  the  in- 
efficient production  facilities,  and,  fiu-ther- 
more,  the  production  facilities  would  need  to 
expand  much  more  than  forty  or  fifty  per 
cent  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Increased 
population.  This  would  Imply  a  reduction  In 
productivity  (that  Is.  the  value  produced  per 
unit  of  labor  expended) .  In  actuality,  matters 
are  Just  the  other  way  around;  there  have 
been  sharp  increases  In  productivity  since 
1946.  Moreover,  the  chemical  industries, 
which  are  particularly  heavy  polluters,  have 
shown  especially  large  increases  In  produc- 
tivity; between  1958  and  1968,  productivity 
in  the  chemical  Industries  increased  by 
seventy-three  per  cent,  compared  to  a  thlrty- 
nlne-per-cent  Increase  for  all  manufacturing. 
So  there  Is  no  evidence  of  a  decrease  in  pro- 
ductive efHciency  that  might  account  for  the 
discrepancy  between  recent  increases  In  pol- 
lution levels  and  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Another  popular  Idea  Is  that  the  increase 
in  population  has  led  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
cities,  where  Internal  crowding  anrt  deteri- 
orating social  conditions  cause  a  worsening 
of  the  pollution  problem.  This  notion,  too. 
falls  to  account  for  the  actual  Intensity  of 
the  environmental  crisis.  For  one  thing,  a 
number  of  serious  pollution  problems,  such 
as  those  created  by  radioactive  fallout,  fer- 
tilizer, pesticides,  and  merciry,  are  not  of 
urban  origin.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
size  and  population  density  of  a  city  will 
have  a  disproportionately  large  effect  on  p)ol- 
lutlon  levels,  because  of  the  "edge"  effect: 
that  Is.  as  a  city  becomes  larger,  the  length 
of  Its  circumference  relative  to  Its  area  be- 
comes smaller,  and  since  wastes  must  be  re- 
moved at  the  city's  boundaries,  waste  levels 
can  be  exp)ected  to  rise  In  terms  of  the  effort 
to  remove  them  per  unit  area.  This  effect 
may  explain  differences  that  exist  among 
cities  of  different  sizes  In  the  incidence  of 
diseases  related  to  air  poilirtlon.  Thus,  the 
f)er-caplta  Incidence  of  lung  cancer  In  the 
largest  cities — cities  with  a  population  of  one 
million  or  more — la  about  thirty-seven  per 
cent  higher  than  that  In  cities  with  a  jKipu- 
lation  ranging  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thotisand  to  one  million  population.  The  dis- 
tribution of  population  clearly  does  have  a 
serious  effect  on  environmental  pollution  re- 
sulting from  automotive  transp)ort.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  consequences  of  the  popula- 
tion shifts  that  are  typical  of  United  States 
cities,  namely,  the  rising  population  of 
blacks  and  other  minority  groups  in  urban 
ghettos,  and  the  migration  of  more  affluent 
social  groups  to  the  suburbs.  These  processes 
separate  the  homes  and  the  places  of  work  of 
both  ghetto  dwellers  and  suburbanites.  The 
relatively  affluent  who  work  in  the  city  but 
are  unwilling  to  live  there  need  to  commute; 
ghetto  dwellers  who  have  found  work  in  out- 
lying Industries  but  are  unable  to  live  in 
the  suburbs  must  commute  In  reverse.  Partly 
as  a  result,  the  per-caplta  figure  for  automo- 
bile vehicle-miles  travelled  within  metropoli- 
tan areas  Increased  from  1,060  in  1946  to 
1,790  In  1966.  The  significant  point,  how- 
ever. Is  that  the  intensification  of  environ- 
mental problems  associated  with  urbaniza- 
tion is  due  not  so  much  to  the  Increasing 
size  of  the  population  as  to  the  maldistribu- 
tion of  the  living  and  working  places  In 
metropolitan  areas. 

Indeed,  thc^e  appears  to  be  no  way  to  ac- 
count for  the  rapid  growth  in  pollution  levels 
in  the  United  States  aince  1946  by  the  con- 
current growth  in   the  over-all   population. 
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Neither  simple  increase  In  numbers  uor  the 
multiplicative  effects  of  urban  crowding  nor 
a  suppoeed  decrease  In  productive  efficiency 
can  explain  the  sharp  increases  In  pollution 
that  are  the  mark  of  the  environmental  crisis. 
For  the  fact  is  that  the  ratio  between  the 
amount  of  pollution  generated  In  the  United 
States  and  the  size  of  the  population  has  In- 
creased greatly  since  1946.  This  relationship 
can  be  converted  to  the  mathematically 
equivalent —but  highly  misleading — state- 
ment :  There  has  been  a  sharp  Increase  per 
person  in  the  amount  of  pollution  produced. 
Since  the  biological  wastes  produced  per 
person  have  certainly  not  Increased,  this 
statement  might  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
each  of  us  has  become  more  affluent  and 
therefore  responsible  for  the  use  of  more 
goods  and  for  the  production  of  more  wastes. 
A  statistic  that  Is  sometimes  introduced  to 
bolster  this  conclusion  Is  that  the  United 
States  contains  about  six  percent  of  the 
world's  population  but  uses  from  forty  to 
fifty  percent  of  the  world's  goods,  and  that 
this  kind  of  affluent  society  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  also  an  "effluent  society." 

Again,  it  is  useful  to  look  at  the  fact,s  about 
"affluence"  in  the  United  States.  We  can 
think  of  affluence  In  terms  of  the  average 
amount  of  goods  devoted,  per  person,  to  in- 
dividual welfare.  As  a  very  rotigh  measure- 
as  we  shall  see.  It  is  vastly  Inflated-we  might 
use  the  gross  national  product  available  per 
person.  In  the  twenty-year  period  from  1946 
to  1966.  the  O.NP.  per  capita  (expressed  In 
1958  dollars,  to  correct  for  inflation)  went 
up  from  $2,222  to  •3,354.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  at>out  fifty  percent,  which  by  it- 
self Is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  ob- 
served Increases  in  pollution  per  capita. 

Since  the  G.N  P.  Is  a  crude  over-all  esti- 
mate of  the  goods  and  services  produced  In 
the  country.  It  Is  more  Informative  to  break 
it  down  into  specific  Items,  and  especially 
to  distinguish  between  those  essential  to 
life — food,  clothing,  and  shelter — and  such 
amen  ties  as  personal  automobiles,  televlson 
sets,  and  electric  corn  ptoppers.  With  re- 
spect to  food,  the  over-all  picture  for  the 
1946-66  period  Is  quite  clear:  No  significant 
changes  took  place  in  the  per-caplta  avail- 
ability of  the  major  food  categories,  such  as 
total  calories  and  total  protein.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  total  calories  available  ac- 
tually declined  somewhat,  from  about  3,320 
per  person  per  day  In  1946  to  about  3,170 
per  person  per  day  In  1966.  The  total  pro- 
tein available  dropped  slightly  in  the  late 
forties,  remained  constant  at  about  ninety- 
five  grains  per  person  per  day  until  1963,  and 
then  began  to  rise  slightly,  reaching  the  val- 
ue of  ninety-seven  grams  per  person  per  day 
In  1966.  These  figures  are  reflected  In  over- 
all agricultural-production  data  for  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  the  postwar  period,  total  pro- 
duction per  capita  of  grain  and  meat  have 
not  varied  from  year  to  year  by  more  than  a 
few  per  cent.  In  the  same  period,  per-caplta 
constimptlon  of  certain  important  diet  com- 
ponents— calcium.  'Vitamins  A  and  C.  and 
thiamine — declined  between  six  and  twenty 
per  cent.  This  situation  may  reflect  a  tempo- 
rary Improvement  in  nutritional  balance  ef- 
fected by  war-time  food  programs  and  an  un- 
fortunate decline  In  the  quality  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  diet  when  these  programs  were 
abandoned.  Over  all,  it  Is  clear  that,  In  total 
quantity  per  capita,  food  consumption  in 
the  United  States  remained  essentially  un- 
changed from  1946  to  1966,  although  there 
was  some  decline  in  certain  aspects  of  diet 
quality.  TTiere  is  no  sign  of  Increasing  af- 
fluence with  respect  to  food  constunptlon. 

When  it  comes  to  clothing,  the  situation 
Is  quite  similar.  There  was  essentially  no 
change  In  per-caplta  production.  For  exam- 
ple, the  annual  production  of  shoes  per  per- 
son in  the  UrUted  States  rem&lned  constant, 
at  about  three  pairs,  between  1946  and  1966. 

T^ie  per-caplta  domestic  production  of  all 
types   of   hoeiery   in   that  period   was  more 
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T»rlable,  but  there  was  no  sli^nlflcant  over- 
all change  he:we»^:\  l!H6  and  lS)ti'i  While 
rapidly  ChiU! gin g  styles  in  tho»*e  twenty  years 
eaiK0(t  la^rge  variations  In  the  pn>portli)n  of 
different  typea  of  clothlnn;  u.se<i  per  capita 
(for  example,  the  prfxlurtlnn  uf  men's  and 
women  3  suits  declined  considerably,  and 
the  production  of  separate  skirts,  blouses, 
^■pusera,  ftnd  sports  shirts  increased),  the 
over-all  p^r-caplta  production  of  clothing 
remained  essentially  the  same.  The  total 
fibre  used  per  capita  In  1950  was  forty-flve 
pounds,  and  In  1968  It  was  forty-nine 
pounds — an  Increase  of  only  nine  per  cent. 
Again  we  must  conclude  that,  at  least  In  the 
crude  terms  of  the  amount  of  clothing  pro- 
duced per  capita,  there  Is  no  sign  of  increas- 
ing affluence  In  the  United  States  In  the 
period  fcdlowlng  the  war. 

With  respect  to  shelter,  housing  units  oc- 
cupied In  1946  were  .272  per  capita,  and  In 
1966  they  were  .295  per  capita.  These  figures 
do  not  take  Into  account  the  qusUlty  of 
housing,  but.  In  any  case,  they  do  not  Indi- 
cate any  marked  Increase  In  affluence  with 
respect  to  housing.  This  situation  Is  also 
reflected  In  the  production  figures  for  hous- 
ing materials,  which  show  little  change  per 
capita  in  the  period  following  1946. 

In  sum,  the  per-caplta  production  of  goods 
to  meet  major  human  needs — food,  clothing, 
and  shelter— did  not  Increase  significantly  In 
the  period  between  1946  and  1966,  and  has 
actually  declined  In  some  respects.  There  was 
an  Increase  in  the  per-caplta  utilization  of 
electric  power,  fuels,  and  paper  products,  but 
these  changes  cannot  fully  account  for  the 
strikmg  rise  In  pollution  levels.  If  affluence 
Is  measured  In  terms  of  household  amenities 
such  as  television  sets,  radios,  and  electric 
can  openers  and  corn  poppers  and  in  terms 
of  leisure  Items  such  as  snowmobiles  and 
boats,  then  there  have  been  striking  In- 
creases. But,  again,  these  items  are  simply 
too  small  a  part  of  the  nation's  over-all  pro- 
duction to  account  for  the  observed  Increase 
In  pollution  levels.  What  these  figures  tell  us 
Is  that.  In  the  most  general  terms.  United 
States  production — apart  from  certain  Items 
mentioned  above — has  about  kept  pace  with 
United  States  population  growth  in  the  pe- 
riod between  1946  and  1966.  This  means  that 
the  overall  production  of  basic  Items,  such 
as  food,  steel,  and  fabrics,  has  by  and  large 
Increased  In  proportion  to  the  rise  in  popu- 
lation. This  over-all  Increase  in  total  United 
States  porductlon  falls  far  short  of  the  con- 
current rise  In  pollution  levels.  It  seems 
clear,  then,  that  despite  the  frequent  asser- 
tions that  the  cause  of  the  environmental 
crisis  Is  overpopulation  or  affluence,  or  both, 
we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  an  explanation. 

Exploitation  of  the  ecosystem  Is  what  gen- 
erates economic  growth,  but  the  rate  of  the 
exploitation  cannot  Increase  Indefinitely 
without  overdriving  the  system  and  pushing 
It  to  the  point  of  collapse.  To  be  sure,  this 
does  not  mean  that  any  Increase  in  economic 
activity  automatically  produces  more  pollu- 
tion. What  happens  to  tbe  environment  de- 
pends on  how  the  growth  is  achieved.  Dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century,  the  nation's 
economic  growth  was  sustained  In  part  by 
rapacious  lumbering,  which  denuded  whole 
hillsides  and  eroded  the  soil.  On  the  other 
band,  the  econonUc  growth  that  began  to 
lift  the  United  States  out  of  the  economic 
depression  In  the  nineteen- thirties  was  en- 
hanced by  an  ecologically  sound  measure  the 
soU-conservatlon  program  This  program 
contributed  to  economic  growth  by  helping 
to  restore  the  fertility  of  the  depleted  soil. 
Such  ecologically  sound  economic  growth  not 
only  avoids  environmental  deterioration  but 
can  actually  reverse  It  Por  example.  Im- 
proved conservation  of  pasturelands.  which 
has  been  economically  beneficial  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  Missouri  River  drainage  basin, 
»e<"ms  to  have  reduced  the  level  of  nitrate 
pollution  In  that  stretch  of  the  river  By 
cuntr&st,   farther   downctream.   In   Nebraska, 
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agrlrulttiral  growth  has  been  achieved  by  an 
Inten.slfifatlan  of  the  use  of  fertilizer,  which 
leads  to  serious  problems  of  nitrate  p»ollu- 
tlon.  In  other  words,  the  fact  that  the  econ- 
omy has  grown — that  the  O  N  P  has  In- 
creased — tel.s  us  very  little  about  the  possible 
envlronmen:al  consequences.  Por  that,  we 
need  to  know  how  the  economy  has  grown. 

The  growth  of  the  United  States  economy 
Is  recorded  In  elaborate  detail  In  a  variety  of 
government  statistics — huge  volumes  that 
tabulate  the  amounts  of  varloxis  goods  pro- 
duced annually,  the  expenditures  Involved, 
the  value  of  the  goods  sold,  and  so  forth.  Al- 
though these  endless  columns  of  figures  are 
rather  Intimidating,  they  can  be  useful  In 
comparing  one  kind  of  economic  activity 
with  another.  Not  long  ago,  with  two  col- 
leagues, I  went  through  the  statistical  tables 
and  selected  from  them  the  data  for  several 
hundred  Items  that  together  are  both  a  ma- 
jor and  a  representative  part  of  this  coun- 
try's over-all  agricultural  and  Indttstrlal  pro- 
duction. We  then  committed  the  numbers  to 
an  appropriately  programmed  computer.  Por 
each  Item,  the  average  annual  percentage 
of  change  In  production  or  In  consumption 
was  computed  for  the  years  since  1948,  or 
since  the  earliest  date  after  that  for  which 
the  statistics  were  available.  Then  we  com- 
puted the  over-all  change  for  the  entire 
twenty-flve-year  period — a  twenty-flve-year 
growt^i  rate.  This  list,  arranged  In  decreasing 
order  of  growth  rate,  presents  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  how  the  American  econ- 
omy has  grown  since  the  Second  World  War. 

The  winner  of  this  economic  sweepstakes, 
with  the  highest  postwar  growth  rate,  is  the 
prociuctlon  of  non-returnable  soda  bottles, 
which  has  Increased  about  53,000  per  cent 
In  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  runners-up 
are  an  Interesting  but  seemingly  mixed  bag. 
In  second  place  Is  the  production  of  synthetic 
fibres,  up  6,980  per  cent,  and  In  third  place  Is 
mercury  used  for  chlorine  production,  up 
3.930  per  cent. 

Succeeding  places  are  held  as  follows: 
mercury  used  In  mlldew-reslstant  paint,  up 
3.120  per  cent;  alr-condltloner  compressor 
units,  up  2,850  per  cent;  plastics  and  resins, 
up  1,960  per  cent;  nitrogen  fertilizer,  up  1,060 
per  cent;  electric  housewares  (such  as  can 
openers  and  corn  poppers) ,  up  1,040  per  cent; 
synthetic  organic  chemical  commodities,  up 
950  per  cent;  aluminum,  up  680  per  cent; 
chlorine  gas,  up  600  per  cent;  electric  power, 
up  530  per  cent;  pesticides,  up  390  per  cent; 
wood  pulp,  up  313  per  cent;  truck  freight, 
up  222  per  cent;  consumer  electronics  (TV 
sets,  tape  recorders,  and  the  like),  up  217 
per  cent;  motor-fuel  consumption,  up  190 
per  cent;  cement,  up  150  per  cent.  Then 
comes  a  group  of  productive  activities  that, 
as  I  Indicated  earlier,  have  grown,  at  about 
the  pace  of  the  population:  food  production; 
the  total  production  of  textiles  and  clothes; 
household  utilities;  and  steel,  copper,  and 
other  basic  metals.  Finally,  there  are  the 
losers — economic  activities  that  have  In- 
creased more  slowly  than  the  population,  or 
have  actually  shrunk.  These  start  off  with 
railroad  freight,  up  only  17  per  cent;  and 
continue  with  lumber,  down  1  per  cent;  cot- 
ton fibre,  down  7  per  cent;  returnable  beer 
bottles,  down  38  per  cent;  wool,  down  42 
per  cent;  and  soap,  down  76  per  cent.  At  the 
end  of  the  l:ne  comes  the  horse — work-anl- 
ni.il   horsep-^-wer   is  clown   87   per  cent 

What  emeri^es  from  all  these  data  Is  strik- 
ing evidence  ih.it  while  over-all  pnxluctlon 
for  most  baf.c  iiee<l8  ~  f.>od.  c;olhlng.  hous- 
ing—has kept  up  with  the  liicreiLse  Ui  p<jpu- 
latlon  (that  is.  pnxluctlon  per  capita  has 
been  essentially  coiistJint  t  the  kinds  of  gijixl.'i 
produced  to  me«t  these  needs  have  changed 
drastically  Of  course,  part  of  the  economic 
growth  In  the  UiUted  States  since  1946  has 
t>e«n  based  on  newly  Introduced  go<xl8  tele- 
vision sets.  t<ipe  recorders,  and  snowmobiles, 
f'T  example  which  have  Increased  ataso- 
lutoly,  without  displacing  older  products. 
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But,  In  general,  what  has  happened  Is  that 
old  production  technologies  have  been  dis- 
placed by  new  ones  Soap  ha-i  been  displaced 
by  synthetic  detergeiits;  natoral  fibres — cot- 
ton and  wool  — have  been  dl.splaced  by  syn- 
thetic ones;  steel  and  lumber  have  been  dis- 
placed by  aluminum,  pltistics.  and  concrete; 
railroad  freight  has  been  displaced  by  truck 
freight;  returnable  bottles  have  been  dis- 
placed by  non-returnable  ones.  On  the  road 
the  low-powered  automobile  engines  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties  have  been  displaced  by 
high-powered  ones.  On  the  farm,  where  per- 
caplta  production  has  remained  about  con- 
stant, the  amount  of  harvested  acreage  has 
decreased:  In  effect,  fertilizer  has  displaced 
land.  Older  methods  of  Insect  control  have 
been  displaced  by  synthetic  Insecticides,  such 
as  DDT;  for  controlling  weeds,  the  cultivator 
has  been  displaced  by  the  herbicide  spray. 
Range  feeding  of  livestock  has  been  dis- 
placed by  feedlots.  In  each  of  these  cases, 
what  has  changed  drastically  Is  the  technol- 
ogy of  production  rather  than  over-all  out- 
put of  the  economic  goods. 

That  statistical  fiction  "the  average  Amer- 
ican "  now  consumes  each  year  about  as 
much  protein  and  other  foods,  for  about  as 
many  calories  (but  with  somewhat  less  vita- 
min content),  uses  about  the  same  amount 
of  clothes  and  cleaning  agents,  occupies 
about  the  same  amount  of  housing,  requires 
about  as  much  freight,  and  drinks  about  the 
same  amount  of  beer  (twenty-six  and  a  half 
gallons  per  capita)  as  he  did  In  1946.  How- 
ever, his  food  Is  now  grown  on  less  land  with 
much  more  fertilizer  and  pesticides  than  be- 
fore; his  clothes  are  more  likely  to  be  made 
of  synthetic  fibres  than  of  cotton  or  wool; 
he  washes  with  synthetic  detergents  rather 
than  soap;  he  lives  and  works  In  buildings 
that  depend  more  heavily  on  aluminum,  con- 
crete, and  plastic  than  on  steel  and  lumber; 
the  goods  he  uses  are  increasingly  .shipped  by 
truck  rather  than  by  rail;  he  drinks  beer 
out  of  nonreturnable  bottles  or  cans  rather 
than  out  of  returnable  bottles  or  at  the  tav- 
ern bar.  He  la  more  likely  to  live  and  work 
In  alr-condltloned  surroundings  than  be- 
fore. He  also  drives  about  twice  as  much  as  he 
did  In  1946,  In  a  heavier  car,  on  synthetic 
rather  than  natural  rubber  tires,  using  more 
gasoline  per  mile,  containing  more  tetraethyl 
lead,  fed  into  an  engine  of  Increased  horse- 
power and  compression  ratio. 

All  this  reminds  us  of  something  we  have 
already  been  told  by  advertising  (which.  In- 
cidentally, has  also  grown,  with  the  use  of 
newsprint  for  advertising  growing  faster  than 
Its  use  for  news) — that  we  are  blessed  with 
an  economy  based  on  very  modern  tech- 
nologies. Something  the  advertisements  do 
not  tell  us — as  we  are  urged  to  buy  deter- 
gents, synthetic  shirts,  aluminum  furniture, 
and  Detroit's  latest  creation — Is  that  all  this 
"progress"  has  greatly  Increased  man's  Im- 
pact on  bis  environment. 

To  most  people,  the  "new  technology"  con- 
notes computers;  automation,  nticlear  power, 
and  space  exploration;  these  technologies  are 
often  blamed  for  the  discordant  problems  of 
our  technological  age.  In  comparison,  the 
farm,  closer  to  nature,  seems  a  place  of  In- 
nocence and  simplicity  Yet  some  of  the  most 
serious  environmental  failures  can  be  traced 
to  technological  developments  on  the  Ameri- 
can farm  Before  It  was  tran.sformed  by  mod- 
ern technology,  the  farm  was  no  more  than  a 
place  where  to  serve  the  convenience  of  man, 
several  natural  biological  activities  were  lo- 
calized: the  growth  of  plant.s  in  the  soil  and 
the  nurture  of  animals  on  the  crops  Plants 
and  animals  were  nourished  grew,  and  repro- 
duced by  means  long  established  In  nature. 
Their  Interrelationships  were  equally  natu- 
ral: the  crops  withdrew  nutrients,  like  Inor- 
ganic nitrogen,  from  the  soil;  the  nutrients 
were  derived  by  gradual  bacterial  action  from 
the  store  of  organic  matter  In  the  soli:  the 
organic  store  was  nuilntalned  by  the  return 


of  plant  debris  and  animal  i>Mt>l  to  the  soil 
and  by  the  fixation  of  nltrogan  from  the  air 
Into  useful  organic  fornM.  When  these  cir- 
cumstances prevail,  the  ecological  cycles  are 
nearly  In  balance,  and  with  a  little  care  the 
natural  fertility  of  soil  can  be  maintained 
for  centuries — as  It  has  been,  for  example,  in 
European  countries  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
Orient.  Particularly  important  is  the  reten- 
tion of  animal  manure  In  the  soil  and  the 
similar  utilization  of  vegetable  matter — in- 
cluding the  garbage  generated  In  the  cities 
by  the  food  produced  on  the  farm.  Almost 
every  knowledgeable  European  observer  who 
has  visited  the  United  States  has  been 
shocked  by  our  carefree  attitude  toward  soil 
husbandry.  Not  surprisingly,  the  American 
farmer  has  been  engaged  in  a  constant  strug- 
gle to  survive  economically.  In  the  great  De- 
pression of  the  nineteen-thlrtles.  some  of  the 
severest  hardships  were  endured  by  farmers, 
as  the  BoU  was  first  degraded  by  poor  hus- 
bandry and  then  literally  lost  to  the  winds 
and  rivers  throvigh  the  resultant  erosion.  In 
the  postwar  period,  new  agricultural  tech- 
nology came  to  the  rescue.  This  new  tech- 
nology has  been  so  successful — measured  In 
the  hard  currency  of  the  farmer's  economic 
return — that  It  has  become  enshrined  In  a 
kind  of  farm  management  that  Is  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  ancient  plan  of  farming  as  to 
merit  a  wholly  new  name:  "agribusiness.  ' 

Agribusiness   is  founded   on  several   tech- 
nological    developments,     chlefiy     in     farm 
machinery,  genetically  controlled  plant  vari- 
eties, feedlots,  inorgai.lc  fertilizers  (especially 
nitrogen),     and    synthetic     pesticides.     But 
much   of  the   new   technology   has   been   an 
ecological    disaster;    agribusiness   Is   a   main 
contributor  to  the  environmental  crisis.  For 
example,  consider  feedlots — where  cattle,  re- 
moved from  pasture,  are  crowded   together 
to  be  fattened  for  market.  Since  the  anlmUs 
are   confined,   the'.r    wastes    are    heavily   de- 
posited In  one  small  area.  The  natural  rate 
of  conversion  of  organic  waste  to  humus  Is 
limited,  so  In  a  feedlot  most  of  the  nitro- 
genous waste  Is  converted  to  soluble  forms 
(ammonia    and    nitrate).    Tills    material    Is 
rapidly   evaporated   or   leached   Into   ground 
water  beneath  the  soil,  or  may  run  directly 
Into  surface  waters  during  rainstorms.  This 
Is  responsible.  In  part,  for  the  appearance  of 
high  nitrate  levels  In  some  rural  wells  sup- 
plied by  ground  water,  and  for  serious  pol- 
lution problems  resulting  from  the  runaway 
growth  of  algae  In  a  number  of  streams  In 
the     Midwest.     Where      untreated      feedlot 
manure  Is  allowed  to  reach  surface  water,  it 
Imposes  a  heavy  oxygen  demand  on  streanis 
that  may  be  already  overloaded  with  munic- 
ipal   wastes.    A    livestock    animal    produces 
much  more  waste  than  a  human  being,  and 
much  of  this  waste  Is  now  confined  to  feed- 
lots.  For  example.   In   1966   more   than   ten 
million   cattle   were   maintained   In   feedlots 
before    slaughter — an    lncrea.se    of    sixty-six 
per    cent    over    the    preceding    eight    years. 
Feedlots   now   produce    more   organic    waste 
than  the  total  sewage  from  all  our  munici- 
palities. Thus,  otir  Eewage-distx>sal  problem 
is  more  than  twice  its  usually  estimated  size. 
The  physical  separation  of  livestock  from  the 
soil  Us  related  to  an  even  more  complex  chain 
of  events,  which  again  leads  to  severe  eco- 
logical problems.  Animals  confined  In  feed- 
lots    are    supplied    with    grain    rather    than 
pasturage.  When  the  soil  is  vised  for  Inten- 
sive  grain   production   rather    than    pastur- 
age— as  It  has  been  In  much  of  the  Midwest— 
the  humus  content  is  depleted;  farmers  then 
resort  to  Increasingly  heavy  applications  of 
Inorganic    fertilizer,    especially    of    nitrogen, 
setting   off   an   ecological    sequence   that    is 
drastically  disruptive. 

At  this  point,  fertilizer  salesmen — and 
some  agrouomlsts-mlght  counter  with  the 
argument  that  feedioUs  and  the  liiter..si\e  luse 
of  ferlUizflc  have  been  e.ssentlal  m  lucreasjng 
food  production  to  keep  pace  w;:h  the  rising 
population    of    the    Unltetl    Stjites    and    the 
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world.  The  actual  statistics  on  this  matter 
are  worth  some  attention.  Between  1949  and 
1969.  total  agricultural  production  in  the 
t'liited  States  increased  by  abotit  forty-flve 
per  cent.  Slfice  the  United  States  population 
grew  by  ihlriy-lour  per  cent  m  that  period, 
the  over-all  Increase  in  production  was  ]ust 
about  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  popula- 
tion growth;  crop  production  per  capita  in- 
creased by  only  six  per  cent.  In  tne  same 
p>erlod,  the  annual  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
increased  by  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  per 
cent — an  increase  far  greater  than  the  In- 
crease in  crop  production.  One  reason  for 
this  disparity  also  turns  up  In  the  agricul- 
tural statistics:  between  1949  and  1968,  har- 
vested acreage  declined  by  sixteen  per  cent. 
Clearly,  more  crop  was  being  produced  on 
less  land:  In  fact,  the  yield  per  acre  In- 
creased by  seventy-seven  per  cent.  Intensive 
use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  Is  the  most  Impor- 
tant means  of  achieving  this  Improvement 
In  yield  per  acre.  Thus,  the  Intensive  use  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  allowed  agribusiness  to 
meet  the  growing  peculation's  need  for  food 
while  reducing  the  acreage  used  for  that 
purpose. 

These  same  statistics  also  help  explain 
why  our  water  has  been  polluted  more  and 
more.  In  1949,  an  average  of  about  eleven 
thousand  tons  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  was  used 
for  each  unit  of  crop  production  (defined  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture), while  In  1968  about  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand tons  of  nitrogen  was  used  for  the  same 
unit  of  crop  production.  This  means  that  the 
efficiency  with  which  nitrogen  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  the  crop  declined  fivefold.  Ob- 
viously, a  good  deal  of  the  nitrogen  fertilizer 
did  not  enter  the  crop  and  must  have  ended 
up  elsewhere  In  the  ecosystem.  Indeed,  In 
order  to  achieve  very  high  yields  the  farmer 
must  use  more  nitrogen  tha'i  the  plants  can 
take  up.  Though  much  of  the  leftover  nitro- 
gen leaches  from  the  soil  and  pollutes  the 
river,  the  farmer,  given  his  present  economic 
situation,  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  can- 
not survive  unless  he  jxjllutes.  To  get  that 
last  twenty  bushels  of  corn  out  of  an  acre 
which  means  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss,  the  farmer  must  use  nitrogen  ferti- 
lizer In  amounts  so  great  as  to  be  Inefficiently 
taken  up  by  the  crop.  Since  the  cost  of  fer- 
tilizer, relative  to  the  resultant  gain  In  crop 
sales.  Is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  eco- 
nomic "Input,"  the  new  technology  pays 
him  well.  The  cost  In  environmental  deg- 
radation Is  borne  by  his  neighbors  In  town 
who  find  their  water  p>olluted.  The  new 
technology  is  an  economic  success,  but  only 
because  It  Is  an  ecological  failure. 

Tlie  pesticide  story  Is  quite  similar;  In- 
creased annual  use  at  reduced  efficiency, 
leading  to  an  excessive  environmental  Im- 
pact. By  kUllng  off  natural  Insect  p.-edators 
of  the  target  pest  while  the  pest  tends  to 
develop  resistance  to  the  substance,  the  new 
Insecticides  become  increasingly  Inefficient. 
As  a  result,  increasing  amounts  must  be  used 
simply  to  maintain  crop  yield.  Thus,  follow- 
ing the  Introduction  of  the  new  synthetic 
insecticides,  such  as  DDT,  the  amount  of 
pesticide  used  in  the  United  States  per  unit 
of  agricultural  production  Increased  by  a 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  per  cent  between 
1950  and  1967,  In  Arizona,  the  use  of  in- 
secticide on  cotton  tripled  between  1965  and 
1967,  while  yields  declined  slightly — an  agri- 
cultural treadmill  that  forces  farmers  to 
move  ever  faster  to  slay  m  the  san.e  place 
And,  again,  the  decreasing  efficiency  means 
an  Increasing  release  of  insecticide  into  the 
environment— where  it  becomes  an  increas- 
ing threat  to  wildlife  and  man. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  nltro- 
gen-fertaizer  mdu'try  mu.st  .«urely  be  one  of 
the  cleverest  business  o^)erfitions  oi  all  time, 
nltrogen-fixmg  bacteria  to  maintain  the  fer- 
tilizer, the  f.irmer  liad  to  rely  heavily  on 
nllrogen-fixing  bacteria  to  mamatln  the  fer- 
tility of  llie  soil.  These  bacteria  naturally  In- 
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habit  the  8oU  either  In  or  around  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  can  make  up  for  the  nitrogen 
Inevitably  loet  when  food  is  shipped  off  the 
farm  for  sale,  or  lost  by  natural  processes. 
The  bacterta  are  a  free  economic  good,  avail- 
able at  no  cost  other  than  the  effort  Involved 
In  crop  rotation  and  other  forms  of  hus- 
bandry of  the  soil.  Now  comes  the  fertilizer 
salesman  with  Impressive — and  quite  valid — 
evidence  that  crop  yields  can  be  Increased 
sharply  by  the  application  of  inoirganic  nitro- 
gen In  amounts  that  much  more  than  make 
up  the  soil  deficit.  And  not  only  does  tbe 
new,  salable  product  replace  what  nature 
freely  provided;  it  also  helps  to  kill  off  the 
compeilllou. 

Por  there  Is  considerable  laboratory  evi- 
dence that  In  the  presence  of  inorganic  nitro- 
gen bacterial  nitrogen  fixation  declines  and 
eventually  stops.  Under  the  Imptact  of  a 
heavy  use  of  Inoi^anic  nitrogen  fertilizer, 
the  nitrogen-fixmg  bacteria  originally  Uving 
In  the  soil  may  not  survive,  or,  11  they  do. 
may  mutate  Into  non-fixing  forms.  It  Is  prob- 
able, I  believe,  that  wherever  Inorganic  nitro- 
gen fertilizers  have  been  In  continuous  and 
Intensive  use.  the  natural  population  of  ni- 
trogen-fixing bacterta  has  been  sharply  re- 
duced. And  as  this  main  source  of  natural 
nitrogen  fertility  Is  lost.  It  will  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  give  up  the  intensive 
use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer.  To  the  salesman, 
nitrogen  fertilizer  Is  the  perfect  product — it 
wipes  out  tbe  competition  as  it  Is  used.  Tbe 
new  insecticides  are  equally  good  business 
propositions,  for  by  killing  off  the  beneficial 
Insects  that  previously  helped  to  keep  insect 
pests  In  check  they  deprive  us  of  their  freely 
available  natural  competitors.  Like  an  addic- 
tive drug,  nitrogen  fertilizer  and  synthetic 
pesticides  create  increased  demand  as  they 
are  used :  the  buyer  becomes  hooked  on  the 
product. 

In  marketing  terms,  detergents  are  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  successful  of  the  vari- 
ous technological  Innovations  that  have 
transformed  the  U.S.  economy.  In  a  scant 
twenty-five  years,  this  new  product  has  cap- 
tured more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cleaning- 
agent  market  from  one  of  man's  oldest,  l>est- 
establlshed,  and  most  useful  Inventions — 
soap.  That  technological  displacement  of  a 
natural  organic  product  by  an  uimatural 
synthetic  one  Is  typical  of  many  that  have 
occurred  since  the  Second  World  War.  Soap 
Is  produced  by  causing  a  natural  product. 
fat,  to  react  with  alkali.  A  typical  fat  used 
In  soap-making  Is  coconut  oil.  This  Is  pro- 
duced by  the  plam  tree  from  the  raw  mate- 
rials water  and  carbon  dioxide  by  means  of 
energy  from  sunlight.  These  are  all  freely 
available,  renewable  resources  Tlie  syntliesis 
of  the  coconut-oU  molecule  has  no  adverse 
Impact  on  the  environment.  Of  course,  with 
Inadequate  husbandry  a  copra  plantation  can 
deplete  the  soil,  and  fuel  Is  burned  In  the 
extraction  of  the  oil  from  the  coconut,  thus 
contribution  to  air  t>ollutlon. 

The  mantifacture  of  soap  from  oil  and 
alkali  also  consumes  fuel  and  produces 
wastes.  But  scu^),  cmce  it  ha.<;  been  used  and 
sent  down  the  drain.  Is  broken  down  by  the 
bacteria  of  decay,  for  natural  fat  Is  readily 
attacked  by  bacterial  enzymes  This  bacterial 
action  usually  takes  place  In  a  sewage-treat- 
ment plant.  Since  fat  contains  only  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  atonis,  what  is  then 
emitted  to  surface  waters  Is  only  carbon  di- 
oxide and  water  In  its  production  and  use, 
soap  has  a  relatively  light  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

Detergents  a.'e  synthesized  from  organic 
raw  materials  originally  present  in  petroleum 
along  with  a  number  of  other  substances  To 
obtain  the  raw  material.^  the  petroleum  la 
subjected  to  distillation  and  oi.her  energy- 
consuming  procc-is.  with  the  burned  fuel 
poiliumg  the  a;r  Once  purified  the  raw  ma- 
terials are  used  ;n  a  series  of  chemical  reac- 
tions involving  c.'iiorlne  and  high  tempera- 
tures which  finally  yield  the  active  clean- 
ing agent    This  is  then  mixed  with  a  variety 
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of  •ddltlves.  designed  to  aoften  hard  water 
bleaoh  stains,  "brighten"  wa«h  (this  effect 
is  produced  by  an  additive  that  strongly  re- 
flects light,  and  achieves  a  slmalat«d  white- 
ness by  dazzling  the  eye),  and  otherwise 
gladden  the  heart  of  the  advertising  copy- 
writer. Suitably  boxed,  this  mixture  Is  the 
detergent.  The  total  energy  used  to  produce 
the  active  cleaning  ai;ent  alone  Is  probably 
three  times  that  needed  to  produce  oil  for 
soap  manufacture,  and  the  resultant  air  pol- 
lution la  also  tripled.  To  produce  the  needed 
chlorine,  mercury  is  used,  and  It.  too.  Is  re- 
leased to  the  environment  as  a  pollutant.  In 
it.s  substitution  of  man-made  chemical  proc- 
esses for  natural  ones,  detergent  manufac- 
ture Inevitably  produces  greater  environmen- 
tal stress  than  the  manufacture  of  soap  does. 

Once  detergents  have  been  used,  they  be- 
come serious  sources  of  additional  pollution. 
Here  the  contrast  with  soap  Is  striking.  Soap 
has  been  used  for  thousands  of  years — every- 
where In  the  world.  In  a  wide  variety  of  eco- 
logical, economic,  and  cultural  settings — 
without  any  record,  to  my  knowledge,  of  pol- 
lution problems.  But  In  only  twenty-flve 
years  detergents  have  established  a  notorious- 
ly bad  environmental  record  wherever  they 
have  been  used.  The  first  detergents  mar- 
keted were  synthesized  from  petroleum  deriv- 
atives composed  of  branched  molecules.  Since 
the  enzymes  of  the  decay  bacteria  cannot  at- 
tack such  molecules,  they  passed  through 
sewage- treatment  plants  unchanged.  The  In- 
dustry became  aware  of  the  problem  only 
when  mounds  of  foam  appeared  In  streams 
and.  In  some  places,  water  drawn  from  the 
tap  foamed  like  beer.  In  1965.  under  the 
threat  of  legislation,  "biodegradable"  deter- 
gents were  Introduced  In  this  country:  these 
had  unbranched  molectUes,  which  decay  bac- 
teria could  attack.  However,  the  benzene 
unit  at  one  end  of  the  degradable  molecule 
now  became  a  hazard:  In  aquatic  systems, 
benzene  can  be  converted  to  phenol  (car- 
bolic acid) ,  a  toxic  material.  In  fact,  the  new 
degradable  synthetic  detergents  seem  more 
likely  to  kill  fish  than  the  old  ones,  although 
they  do  not  produce  the  nuisance  of  foam. 

Another  pollution  problem  arises  from  the 
phosphate  content  of  detergents,  whether  de- 
gradable or  not,  for  phosphate  can  stimulate 
excessive  growth  of  algae,  which  on  their 
death  overburden  the  aquatic  ecosystem 
with  organic  matter.  Phosphate  Is  added  to 
detergents  for  two  purposes:  to  combat  hard 
water  (It  helps  to  tie  up  materials,  such  as 
calcium,  that  cause  dirt  particles  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  rinsed  away.  Soap  Itself 
accomplishes  the  second  of  these  functions. 
In  hard  water,  soap  Is  rather  Ineffective:  It 
can  be  Improved  by  the  addition  of  a  water- 
softenlng  agent  such  as  phosphate.  However, 
there  are  other  ways  to  solve  the  hard-water 
problem.  For  one  thing,  the  water  In  some 
places  Is  soft  and  no  phosphate  is  needed, 
whether  soap  or  detergent  la  used.  Where  the 
water  Is  hard.  It  can  be  treated  by  a  house- 
hold water-softener — a  device  that  could  also 
b«  built  Into  washing  machines.  In  other 
words,  successful  washing  can  be  accom- 
plished without  resort  to  phosphate,  which 
upon  being  added  to  detergents  worsens  their 
already  serious  environmental  effects.  The  ac- 
tual need  to  replace  soap  Is  slight.  As  a 
recent  chemical-engineering  textbook  states, 
"There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  old- 
fashioned  soap  cannot  be  used  for  most 
household  and  commercial  cleaning."  The 
obvious  answer  to  the  present  confusion  over 
the  relative  envlrorunental  hazards  of  phos- 
phate and  other  detergent  constituents — 
such  as  the  caustics  and  other  hazardous  ma- 
terials present  in  phoephate-free  deter- 
gents— is  to  return  to  soap. 

It  might  be  argued,  of  course,  that  the 
mere  fact  that  detergents  have  driven  soc^i 
from  the  market  mtist  me&n  that  users  find 
them  more  desirable  than  soap,  and  that 
detergents  are  therefore  a  worthwhile  eco- 
nomic good.  This  argument  loses  moot  of  Its 
force  when  advertising  Is  taken  into  aooount. 
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A  Study  In  England  shows  that  the  sales  of 
different  brands  of  detergents  are  directly 
proportlonai  to  their  advertising  expendi- 
tiu^es.  Nor  Is  this  a  matter  of  merely  ac- 
quainting the  buyer  with  the  virtues  of  the 
pri)duct,  in  the  expectation  that  these  vir- 
tues win  sustain  further  purchases  For  when 
advertising  it  cut  back,  sjiles  fall  off.  In  1949, 
Unilever  spent  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  sum 
devoted  to  the  advertising  of  detergents  in 
England  and  enjoyed  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
total  sales:  by  1961,  its  advertising  budget 
had  been  reduced  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
total  and  Its  saJes  had  fallen  off  to  ten  i>er 
cent.  The  leeson  was  learned,  and  by  1955 
the  1951  low  in  advertising  expendlturee — 
and  sales — had  tripled.  It  would  appear  that 
the  most  Important  determinant  of  deter- 
gent sales  is  advertising,  rather  than  the 
product's  virtues. 

In  1946,  every  ton  of  cleaner  (counting  the 
active  cleaning  agent  In  detergent  as  equiv- 
alent to  an  equal  weight  of  soap)  sold  In  the 
United  States  contained  about  seven  pounds 
of  phosphate  phosphorus — which  eventually 
entered  waterways,  where  It  contributed  to 
the  problem  of  excessive  growths  of  algae. 
In  1968,  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pounds 
of  phosphate  phosphorus  was  emitted  Into 
environmental  systems  per  ton  of  cleaner 
used.  The  technological  displacement  of  soap 
by  detergents  has  caused  a  twentyfold  in- 
tensification of  the  Impact  of  phosphate 
from  cleaners  on  the  environment,  and  has 
done  so  at  no  basic  gain  to  the  consumer. 
The  displacement  of  soap  by  detergents  has 
made  us  no  cleaner  than  we  were,  but  It  has 
made  our  environment  more  foul. 

Textile  production  reflects  another  lmp>or- 
tant  displacement  of  natural  organic  mate- 
rials by  unnatural  synthetic  ones.  Some  rele- 
vant statistics;  In  1960  In  the  United  States, 
about  forty-five  pounds  of  fibre  was  used  F>er 
capita  by  fabric  mills.  Of  this  total,  cotton 
and  wool  accounted  for  alxiut  thlrty-flve 
pounds,  modified  celluloslc  fibres  (such  as 
rayon)  for  about  nine  pounds,  and  wholly 
man-made  synthetic  fibres  (such  as  nylon) 
for  about  one  pound.  In  1968,  total  fibre 
consumption  was  forty-nine  ptounds  per  cap- 
ita, of  which  cotton  and  wool  accounted  for 
twenty-two  pounds,  modified  celluloslc  fibres 
for  nine  pounds,  and  synthetic  fibres  for 
eighteen  pounds.  "Affluence,"  at  least  as  it 
C€ui  be  measured  by  the  per-caplta  use  of 
fibre,  was  essentially  unchanged,  but  natural 
materials  had  been  considerably  displaced  by 
synthetic  ones.  This  technological  displace- 
ment lias  intensified  the  stress  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

To  produce  fibre,  whether  natural  or  syn- 
thetic, both  raw  materials  and  a  source  of 
energy  are  required.  The  molecules  that  make 
up  a  fibre  are  polymers — chains  of  repeated 
smaller  units.  In  cotton,  the  polymer  is  cellu- 
lose— long,  threadlike  molecules  composed  of 
hundreds  of  glucose  units  linked  end  to  end. 
Energy  Is  needed  to  assemble  such  an  elab- 
orate structure — both  to  form  the  necessary 
glucose  units  and  to  Join  them  Into  the 
molecular  thread.  The  energy  required  to 
form  the  cotton  fibre  Is  derived  by  the  cot- 
ton plant  from  a  free,  renewable  resource — 
sunlight.  The  energy  needed  to  form  wool, 
which  Is  made  up  of  the  protein  polymer 
called  keratin.  Is  derived  from  the  sheep  s 
food,  which,  in  turn,  is  derived  from  sun- 
light. The  crucial  link  between  an  energy 
process  and  the  environment  Is  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  process  operates.  Living 
things  do  their  energy  business  without  heat- 
ing up  the  air  or  polluting  it  with  noxlotis 
combustion  products.  Whether  In  the  cot- 
ton plant  or  in  the  sheep,  the  chemical  re- 
actions that  put  the  natural  polymers  to- 
gether operate  at  rather  low  temperatures, 
and  the  energy  Is  transferred  efficiently. 
Nothing  is  wasted,  nothing  noxious  is  pro- 
duced. 

Part  of  the  energy  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  synthetic   fibre,  like  nylon,   1« 
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contained  in  the  raw  materials;  since  these 
are  usually  derived  from  petroleum  or  nat- 
ural gas.  their  energy  represents  anlar  energy 
previously  trapped  by  foesU  plants  and  ani- 
mals This  Is  a  non-renewable  sotirce  of 
energy.  Another  part  of  the  energy  used  In 
nylon  synthesis  Is  that  needed  to  separate  the 
various  raw  materials  from  the  petroleum  or 
natural  gas  and  to  drive  the  various  chemi- 
cal reactions.  Nylon,  for  example.  Is  produced 
by  a  series  of  from  six  to  ten  chemical  reac- 
tions, operating  at  temperatures  ranging 
from  300°  P.  (near  the  boiling  point  of  water) 
to  700 •  P.  (above  the  melting  point  of  lead). 
This  means  a  considerable  combustion  of 
fuel — and  resulting  air  pollution.  In  addi- 
tion, such  chemical  reactions  may  release 
waste  chemicals  Into  the  air  or  water,  again 
producing  an  environmental  Impact  not  in- 
curred in  the  production  of  a  natural  fibre. 

Of  course,  the  production  of  cotton  or  wool 
can  also  violate  ecological  principles,  and  as 
It  is  currently  carried  on  it  does.  In  the 
United  States,  cotton  is  now  grown  with  in- 
tensive applications  of  nitrogen  fertilizer.  In- 
secticides, and  herbicides,  all  of  which  have 
serious  environmental  impacts  that  are 
avoided  In  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
fibres.  In  addition,  the  gasoline  burned  by 
tractors  engaged  in  cotton  production  pro- 
duces air  pollution.  Some  of  these  effects 
could  be  reduced  considerably;  for  example, 
more  reliance  could  be  placed  on  natiu-al 
control  of  Insect  pests.  Similarly,  nylon  pro- 
duction could  be  Improved,  ecologically,  by 
reducing  waste-chemical  emissions.  However, 
the  fundamental  point  here  Is  that  even  If 
all  possible  ecological  Improvements  were 
made  In  the  two  processes,  the  natural  one 
would  still  be  more  advantageous  ecologi- 
cally, because  It  can  use  a  freely  available, 
non-polluting  source  of  energy — sunlight — 
for  the  basic  chemical  synthesis,  whereas  the 
energy  for  the  chemical  syntt^sis  of  a  fibre 
must  be  derived  from  a  non-  enewable  re- 
source, and  through  high -temperature  oper- 
ations, which  even  with  the  best  possible 
controls  will  pollute  the  envlrorunent  with 
waste  heat. 

Once  a  synthetic  fibre  has  been  produced. 
It  Inevitably  generates  a  greater  Impact  on 
the  environment  than  a  natural  fibre.  Be- 
cause the  synthetic  fibre  Is  man-made,  it 
cannot  be  disposed  of  without  putting  a 
stress  on  the  environment,  whereas  cellulose 
and  keratin,  the  natural  polymers  In  cotton 
and  wool,  participate  In  the  soil  ecosystem 
and  therefore  cannot  accumulate  as  wastes 
if  they  are  returned  to  the  soil.  The  eco- 
logical fate  of  cellulose,  whether  in  a  leaf,  a 
cotton  shirt,  or  a  bit  of  paper,  is  well  known. 
If  It  falls  on  the  ground  and  becomes  covered 
with  soil,  it  enters  into  a  series  of  complex 
biological  processes.  The  cellulose  structure  is 
first  Invaded  by  molds;  their  cellulose-digest- 
ing enzymes  release  the  constituent  sugars 
Into  the  soil.  These  stimulate  the  growth  of 
bacteria.  At  the  same  time,  the  degradation 
of  cellulose  allows  enzymatic  attacks  on 
other  polymeric  components  In  a  leaf,  re- 
leasing soluble  nitrogenous  constituents  Into 
the  soil.  These,  too,  stimulate  bacterial 
growth.  The  result  is  the  development  of 
fresh  microbial  organic  matter,  which  be- 
comes converted  to  humus — a  substance 
essential  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Because  cellulose  is  an  essential  cog  in  the 
soil's  ecological  machinery.  It  cannot  accu- 
mulate as  a  "waste."  The  keratin  of  wool 
behaves  similarly  in  the  soil  eco-system. 
All  this  results  from  the  crucial  fact  that  for 
every  polymer  that  Is  piroduced  In  nature  by 
living  things  there  exist  enzymes  that  have 
the  specific  ability  to  degrade  it.  The  con- 
trast with  synthetic  fibres  la  striking.  The 
structure  of  nylon  and  similar  synthetic 
pol3rmers  Is  a  human  invention  and  does  not 
occur  In  natural  living  things  Unlike  natural 
polymM's,  synthetic  ones  have  no  cotmter- 
part  In  the  armamentarium  of  degradatlve 
enzymes    in    nature.    Ecologically,    synthetlo 
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poUTners  are  Indestructible  Hence,  every  bit 
of  synthetic  fibre  or  piolymer  that  has  been 
produced  on  the  earth  either  Is  destroyed  by 
burning -and  thereby  pollutes  the  air — or 
accumulates   as  rubbish 

This  IS  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  wan- 
dered along  a  beach  In  recent  years  and 
marvelled  at  the  array  of  plastic  objects  cast 
ashore.  A  closer  look  at  such  objecus — bits  of 
nylon  cordage,  discarded  beer-can  packs  and 
plastic  bottles  — Is  even  mere  revealing  Like 
other  objects  on  the  beach-  bits  of  gla.ss,  for 
example — the  plastic  objects  are  worn  by 
wave  action.  Ecologically,  It  Is  useful  to  ask 
about  any  given  material  In  the  environ- 
ment, "Where  does  It  go?"  Where,  then,  does 
the  material  abraded  from  plastic  objects  go 
in  the  marine  environment?  The  answer  has 
been  made  apparent  by  a  recent  report  Nets 
that  have  been  used  to  collect  microscopic 
organisms  from  the  sea  now  accumulate  a 
new  material:  tiny  fragments  of  plastic 
fibres,  often  red.  blue,  or  orange.  In  recent 
years,  natural  fibres  such  as  hemp  and  Jute 
have  been  almost  totally  replaced  by 
synthetic  fibres  In  fishing  lines  and  fish  nets. 
While  the  natural  fibres  are  subject  to 
microbial  decay,  the  synthetic  ones  are  not, 
and  therefore  accumulate.  And  the  chief 
reason  that  synthetic  cordage  has  replaced 
natural  materials  in  fishing  operations  Is 
that  the  synthetic  fibres  have  the  advantage 
of  resisting  degradation  by  molds,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  readily  attack  celluloslc  ma- 
terials such  as  hemp  or  Jute.  Thus,  the  prop- 
erty that  makes  the  synthetic  fibre  more 
valuable  economically  than  the  natural 
one — Its  resistance  to  biological  degrada- 
tion— is  precisely  the  property  that  Increases 
Its  environmental    Impact. 

Not  long  ago.  I  saw  a  poignant  photograph 
ol  a  wild  duck.  Its  neck  garlanded  with  a 
plastic  beer-can  pack.  Consider  this  event. 
A  particular  plastic  pack  Is  formed  In  a  fac- 
tory, shipped  to  a  brewery,  fitted  around  six 
cans  of  beer,  further  transported  until  it 
reaches  human  hands  that  separate  plastic 
from  beer  can.  Then,  tossed  aside.  It  persist* 
until  It  comes  to  float  on  some  woodland 
lake,  where  a  wUd  duck.  Innocent  of  modem 
technology,  plunges  Its  head  into  the  plastic 
noose.  Such  events,  bringing  Into  improb- 
able, wildly  Incongruous,  but  often  fatal 
conjunction  some  plastic  object  and  some 
unwitting  creature  of  the  earth,  can  only 
become  increasingly  frequent  as  plastic 
factories  continue  to  emit  their  stream  of 
Indestructible  objects,  each  destined,  by  Its 
triumphant  escape  from  the  limited  life  of 
natural    materials,   to   become   waste. 

The  vast  development  of  modern  synthetic 
organic  materials  has  produced  other  stresses 
on  the  environment.  Some  of  these  mate- 
rials, unlike  plastics,  are  not  Inert  but  bio- 
chemically active,  and  in  some  cases  this  ac- 
tivity is  intentional — to  kill  insects  or  weeds, 
or  to  defoliate  forests  and  crops  In  Vietnam. 
However,  living  things  share  a  number  of 
similar  biochemical  systems,  so  that  an  un- 
natural sut>6tance  that  Is  Intended  to  affect 
a  specific  organism  Is  likely  to  affect  others, 
In  different  ways,  as  well.  DDT,  which  at- 
tacks biochemical  processes  In  the  Insect 
nervous  system,  also  Infiuences  the  behavior 
of  enzymes  in  the  livers  of  birds  In  such  a 
way  as  to  Inhibit  the  formation  of  egg-shells, 
which  readily  break  after  the  eggs  are  laid. 
The  weed  killer,  2,4,5-T,  sprayed  In  huge 
amounts  on  the  forests  and  croplands  of 
Vietnam,  distorts  the  biochemistry  of  the 
plants  and  denudes  them  of  leaves:  It  has 
also  been  found  to  Induce  birth  defects  In 
laboratory  animals,  and  may  be  the  cause  of 
Increased  birth  defects  among  recently  born 
Vietnamese  babies  These  substances  are.  In 
effect,  drups.  and  ought  to  be  dispensed  with 
appropriate  forcBlght  and  control,  but  such 
control  Is  impossible  when  tons  of  the  ecolo- 
gical drugs  are  sprayed  across  the  country- 
side  from   the   air. 

To  provide  raw  materials  for  the  synthesis 
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of  the  new  materials— fibres  plastics,  deter- 
gents, pesticides,  and  drugs — there  has  been 
a  huge  concurrent  Increase  In  the  production 
of  organic  chemicals  generally  ( up  746  per 
cent  since  1946)  This  change,  too,  has  put 
an  increased  stress  on  the  environment  For 
example,  the  poisoning  of  fl.sh  with  mercury 
is  one  of  the  costs  that  we  are  paying  for 
synthetic  detergejits  Mamifacturlne  the  de- 
tergents now  In  common  use  reqxures  large 
amounts  of  chlorliie,  which  Is  usually  pro- 
duced by  passing  an  electric  current  through 
a  solution  of  common  salt  (.sodium  chloride  i . 
Mercury  Is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  this  process, 
for  It  serves  not  only  to  conduct  electricity 
but  also  to  trap  another  product  of  the  re- 
action, sodium,  as  an  amalgam  The  u.se  of 
mercury  for  chlorine  production  m  the 
United  States  has  therefore  increased  Im- 
mensely. After  the  electrolytic  process,  the 
sodium-laden  mercury  Is  made  to  react  uith 
water;  this  converts  the  sc>dium  to  the  alkali 
sodium  hydroxide  regenerating  pure  mercury 
for  further  use.  In  this  process,  large  amounts 
of  mercury  and  water  are  mixed  and  circu- 
lated, and  inevitably  some  of  the  mercury  Is 
"lost,"  ending  up  eventually  In  the  waste- 
drainage  system.  The  lost  mercury  Is  earned 
to  the  bottom  of  rivers  and  lakes,  where 
bacteria  convert  the  metallic  mercury  to  a 
soluble  form,  methyl  mercury.  This  poisons 
lucky  to  be  working  as  a  Chicago  waiter  for 
feature  of  the  "plastic  age  " 

When  the  automobile  and  the  Internal- 
combustion  engine  were  first  developed,  no 
one  could  have  realized  that  some  seventy 
years  later  they  would  become  the  greatest 
single  source  of  urban  environmental  pollu- 
tion. It  Is  often  assiuned  that  automotive  pol- 
lution is  an  Inescapable  result  of  the  huge 
numbers  of  vehicles  that  choke  the  highways. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  cars 
Is  part  of  the  problem;  In  the  years  from 
1947  to  1968,  the  total  number  of  vehicles 
on  United  States  roads  Increased  by  166  per 
cent,  and  the  total  vehlcle-mlles  travelled 
went  up  by  174  per  cent.  However,  at  least 
two  major  automotive  pollutants,  lead  and 
photo-chemical  smog.  Increased  much  faster 
than  even  the  proliferating  cars  and  use  of 
cars.  For  example,  studies  of  the  amounts  of 
lead  deposited  yearly  In  polar  glaciers  show 
that  between  1940  and  1965  the  annual  entry 
of  lead — which  comes  almost  entirely  from 
gasoline  additives — Into  the  environment  in- 
creased by  about  300  per  cent,  or  about  twice 
as  fast  as  the  increase  In  the  total  consump- 
tion of  gasoline  In  that  time.  The  smog  situ- 
ation shows  an  even  greater  disparity.  Photo- 
chemical smog  made  Its  debut  In  Los  Angeles 
in  the  early  forties.  Since  then.  It  has  ap- 
peared In  most  of  the  nation's  large  cities 
and  has  become  vastly  more  Intense  In  Los 
Angeles  Itself.  A  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
over-all  Increase  In  smog  levels  In  United 
States  cities  since  the  Second  World  War 
would  be  tenfold  or  so,  or  In  the  range  of 
1 .000  per  cent — again  an  Increase  much 
greater  than  the  concurrent  rise  In  auto- 
mobile travel.  Clearly,  something  besides  the 
number  of  cars  and  the  mileage  travelled 
has  changed. 

What  has  changed  Is  the  automobile. 
Cynics  are  sometimes  prone  to  dismiss  the 
annual  changes  in  Detroit  car  models  as 
superficial  ones,  but  beneath  the  recurrent 
transformation  of  the  automobile's  gaudy 
and  increasingly  fragile  skin  technological 
changes,  especially  In  the  engine,  have  con- 
verted It  Into  a  highly  efficient  smog  gener- 
ator. In  the  Internal-combustion  engine, 
gasoline  Is  mixed  with  air  in  the  cylinders, 
and  the  mixture  Is  Ignited,  at  a  suitable  mo- 
ment, by  means  of  an  electric  spark.  Just  be- 
fore the  fuel-air  mixture  Is  ignited.  It  is 
compressed  by  the  cylinder  piston.  The  cyl- 
inder pressure  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  power  that  the  engine  can 
deliver;  generally,  the  greater  the  pressure 
the  higher  the  power  output.  For  reasons 
that  have  not  yet   been  fully  explained,  the 
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automobile  Industry  long  ago  became  com- 
mitted to  increasing  the  engines  i>ower.  In 
1925  when  the  first  figures  became  available, 
the  average  American  passenger-car  engine 
delivered  fifty-five  horsepower  By  ;946.  the 
average  was  a  hundred  horsepower  Between 
1946  and  1958.  the  average  horsepower  was 
raised  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  In  re- 
spoiise  to  foreign  competition  United  States 
manufacturers  Introduced  the  'compact" 
car,  with  a  smaller  engine  As  a  result, 
between  1958  and  1961  the  average  horse- 
power dropped  from  two  hundred  and  thirty 
to  a  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Then  a  curi- 
ous phenomenon  occurred:  the  "compact" 
cars  gradually  grew  in  size  and  in  engine 
power,  so  that  between  1961  and  1968  the 
average  horsepower  climbed  back  to  reach 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  To  Increase  the 
horsepower.  It  was  necessary  to  increase  en- 
gine compression:  the  relevant  measure, 
known  as  the  compression  ratio,  rose  from 
5.9  In  1946  to  9.8  In  1958.  It  then  dipped 
brlefiy,  along  with  horsepower,  but,  recover- 
ing from  that  aberration,  climbed  upward 
again,  reaching  an  average  of  9.4  in  1968. 
Thus,  between  1946  and  1968  the  low- 
powered,  low-compression  engine  was  dis- 
placed. This  technological  displacement,  like 
many  others  In  that  period,  has  strongly  in- 
tensified the  Impact  of  automobile  travel  on 
the  environment. 

Because  high-powered  engines  use  fuels 
less  efficiently  than  low-powered  ones  do — 
especially  when  the  engines  are  run  at  low 
speeds,  as  they  are  in  car-choked  city 
streets — there  has  been  an  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  gasoline  burned  per  mile.  In  1946, 
passenger  cars  averaged  about  fifteen  miles 
per  gallon:  by  1968,  the  average  was  about 
fourteen  mUes  per  gallon.  This  meant  more 
fuel  combustion — and  therefore  more  air 
pollution  from  gasoline-combustion  prod- 
ucts—per vehlcle-mlle  travelled.  A  second, 
more  acute  pollution  problem  arises  from  the 
special  engineering  needs  of  the  high -com- 
pression engine.  At  high  cylinder  pressures, 
the  explosive  combustion  Is  apt  to  be  un- 
even, causing  a  Jarring  "knock,"  which  de- 
creases engine  power.  To  suppress  engine 
knock.  It  was  found  necessary  to  add  tetra- 
ethyl  lead  to  the  gasoline.  Almcst  all  of  this 
lead— which  Is  a  toxic  material — is  emit  Leu 
Into  the  air  from  the  engine  exhaust.  As  the 
average  compression  ratio  rose,  so  did  the 
lead  content  of  the  gasoline.  In  1948.  the 
gasoline  used  In  the  United  States  emitted 
about  fifty  thousand  tons  of  lead  Into  the 
environment.  By  1968.  the  lead  emitted  had 
increased  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
tons.  In  those  twenty-two  years,  the  amount 
of  lead  used  rose  from  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  per  million  vehlcle-mlles  to 
five  hundred  pounds.  In  other  words,  the 
increase  in  engine  power  and  compression 
ratio  means  that  for  the  same  amount  of 
actual  use  cars  now  pollute  the  environment 
with  nearly  twice  as  much  lead  as  they  did 
Just  after  the  war. 

Then,  there  is  the  matter  of  photochemical 
smog,  which  results  from  the  emission  ol 
nitrogen  oxides — in  urban  areas,  largely  from 
automotive  vehicles — into  the  air.  The 
natural  levels  of  nitrogen  oxides  in  the  air 
are  ordinarily  very  low,  but  when  air  is 
heated — for  example,  during  fuel  combustion 
in  the  cylinder— nitrogen  and  oxygen  react, 
and  nitrogen  oxides  are  emitted  from  the 
engine  exhaust.  Activated  by  sunlight,  nitro- 
gen oxides  combine  with  waste  hydrocarbons 
from  automobile  exhaust  to  produce  the 
noxious  final  product  of  photochemical  smog, 
peroxyacetyl  nitrate,  often  referred  to  as 
PAN.  This  can  take  the  form  of  a  whitish 
haze,  tinged  with  brown,  that  causes  the 
eyes  to  smart.  Now,  as  compression  ratio  in- 
creased, so  did  the  engines  operating  tem- 
perature, and  this.  In  turn,  sharply  increased 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  oxides  emitted  per 
unit  of  engine  use.  The  emission  of  nitrogen 
oxides  is  also  affected  by  a  number  of  other 
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eni?lne  characterUtlcs.  When  these  arc  taken 
Inio  iw^ount,  it  can  be  eaUmaMd  that  where- 
as the  emtnlon  of  nitrogen  (nldea  In  the 
"xhaust  at  the  average  19M  pasaenger  car 
c%tiif  U}  about  Ave  hundred  parta  par  mllUon, 
the  emtsalan  of  the  average  1968  automobile 
was  twelve  hundred  part*  per  mlUloa.  Thus. 
tne  emLssion  of  nitrogen  cildes  for  eich  un!: 
of  vehicle  use  more  than  d(jubled  over  ihlB 
pertud.  Whrii  th«  mcreased  mileage  and  in- 
creased >?a.soUiie  consumption  In  the  period 
are  also  <aJcen  in'o  accuunt.  total  emisaiun  ol 
nitrogen  oxides  la  found  to  have  increased 
about  s«?venfold-  a  rise  that  beglnH  to  ac- 
ouut  for  the  sharp  Increase  in  smog  levels. 

In  the  fall  of  196S.  pxhaiist -control  devices 
appeared  on  new  lUde-model  cars  m  Call- 
farnla.  and  the  emission  of  wa.st«  hydro- 
carb'iis  began  a  dnwiswarfi  trend  In  Los  .An- 
geles Between  19H5  and  19ti8  emission  of 
waste  hydrocarbona  from  motor  v<?hlcles  was 
reduced  frtitn  1.938  tons  per  day  to  1,720. 
(Without  control.s  eint.ssion  wi  ukl  ha%p  risen 
to  2.400  tona  per  day  by  isea  i  t:ye  irritation 
was  also  reduced  At  the  .narne  time,  the 
level  of  another  important  piUlutaiit  emitted 
by  motor  vehicles,  carbon  monoxide,  was 
also  reduced  by  t+ie  new  devices  It  might 
appear,  then,  that  by  19*8  Los  Angeles  wouJd 
have  been  ready  to  celebrate  the  end  of  a 
long  and  frustrating  aearcti  for  a  .solution 
to  the  smog  problem.  But  at  that  point  the 
situation  took  a  new  aiid  omuioua  turn:  the 
ln:prov«menta  in  eihaust  emissions  brought 
OD  a  new  pmblem.  Fur.  coincident  with  the 
twelvp-per-cent  drop  In  hydrocarbon  emis- 
slona  between  196S  and  196S.  the  burden  of 
nltrofen  oxides  in  the  Los  Angeles  air  in- 
creased by  twenty-eight  per  Lent.  17ie  nitro- 
gen oxide:,  in  automobile  exhausts  Include 
both  nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen  dioxide.  While 
tUtrlc  oxide  is  relatively  innocuous  (except 
as  an  ingredient  of  tiie  smoK-formlrig  reac- 
tion), nitrogen  dioxide  la  highly  poisonous, 
with  a  long  history  as  a  serious  industrial 
hazard.  The  gas  destroys  the  cells  of  the 
lungs,  tends  to  enlarge  lung  blood  vessels, 
and.  at  a  sufficiently  high  concentration, 
causes  an  accumulation  of  fluid  In  the  lungs, 
which  may  lead  to  death.  Nitrogen  dioxide, 
a  colored  gas,  tinges  the  air  a  kind  of  whiskey 
brown,  and  as  the  concentration  has  in- 
creased In  the  Los  Angeles  air  serioua  visi- 
bility problenis  have  arisen — In  the  air  lanes 
and  along  the  high-speed  freeways.  In  addi- 
tion, nitrogen  dioxide  is  toxic  to  plants;  at 
levels  of  less  than  one  part  per  million,  the 
growth  of  tomato  plants  Is  reduced  about 
thirty  per  cent.  In  1965,  nitrogen  dioxide  in 
Los  Angeles  had  exceeded  what  had  been 
designated  the  "adverse"  level  on  a  hundred 
days.  In  1968.  three  years  after  the  Introduc- 
tion to  exhaust-control  devices,  that  level 
was  exceeded  on  a  hundred  and  thirty-two 
days. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  Increase  In 
the  level  of  nitrogen  dioxide.  One  is  the  sim- 
ple ecological  rule  that  "everything  must  go 
somewhere."  If  hydrocartxjn  emissions  are  re- 
duced, the  nitrogen  oxides  that  might  have 
coniblned  with  hydrocarbons  to  form  smog 
necessarily  accumulate  In  the  air  The  other 
reason  for  the  rise  in  nitrogen  oxides  Is  that 
in  devising  the  present  pollution  c<3ntrols  the 
automobile  manufacturers  (considered  only 
the  demaind  f-ir  reduced  emissions  of  hydro- 
carbons and  farb<in  monoxide.  This  demand 
led  them  to  make  engine  modlflcatlon.s  de- 
signed to  Increase  the  thoroughness  of  fuel 
combustion  in  the  cylinders  by  Increasing 
the  engines  air  Intake  Bur  inrren-sed  fuel 
combustlOTi  also  Increaaee  the  combustion  of 
the  major  constituent  of  the  air,  nitrogen, 
generating  nitrogen  oxides  Thus,  the  engine 
modifications  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  ©mlssicm  of  hydrocarbons  tend- 
ed to  Increase  the  emission  of  mtrogen  oirldes. 
and  in  enforcing  the  new  aii'omob;le-englne 
modincatlons  Loe  .\ngeles  had  .simply  traded 
on©  pollution  problem  for  another  Catalytic 
exhaii-Tt  devices  have  been  developed  for  the 
purpose      of     ouiivei  ting      engine-generated 
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nltPog«n  orldea  into  Iniuxruous  products. 
However.  It  app««jra  tJiat  Uim  catalysts  are 
poisoned  by  the  lead  used  as  a  gaaoUiie  addi- 
tive, and  here  tha  smog  problem  reaclMS  to 
th«  h««rt  at  the  autoanocive- pollution  prob- 
lem Lhe  modern  high-powered,  hlgb-com- 
presalon  gaaoUne  engine,  which  operates  ef- 
fecuvely  only  on  high-octane  fuels.  Such 
fuela  have  usually  been  produced  by  t-he  addi- 
tion of  letraethyl  lead,  and  the  elimination 
of  lead  requires  a  large-scale  change  in  the 
petrolevun-refining  industry  -or  elae  a 
ihiuige  in  tne  design  of  automotive  engines. 
There  U  also  a  serious  quesumi  about  how 
effecuve  ti.e  mcrea-sin^ly  conip:ex  exhau.si 
il«vice3  are  under  a.tual  conditions  of  use 
for  example  California  tests  show  that  the 
eahau»i  devices  on  19t>«  models  lost  'heir  ef- 
fecuveneas  for  oontrolUng  hydrooBrb«jn  and 
carboiuno«ioxlcle  emlaaio*!.-  and.  on  t!;«  aver- 
age, exceeded  the  Calif. irnia  emislon  .WAnd- 
ards  alt«r  five  to  ten  thousand  miles  of  uae 
In  part,  the  increase  !n  automobUe  travel 
during  tiie  .ast  cwenty-tlve  years  Ls  a  conse- 
quence of  changes  in  the  distribution  of  resi- 
dences and  places  of  work.  Traffic  studies 
show  that  auout  mnety  per  cen:  of  all  auto- 
mobile irip5  are  ten  mile»  or  less  in  length. 
lliia  cl*.->s  of  tr.pa  n-uresents  al»ur  thirty  per 
cent  of  total  automobile  mileage  travelled 
The  mean  work -residence  trave.  distance  In 
U.S.  metropolitan  arena  is  about  five  miles 
for  central-city  dwellers  and  about  six  miles 
for  those  living  m  suburban  areas.  This  l.s 
statistical  evidence  c.f  what  millions  of  peo- 
ple know  from  their  own  daily  frustration: 
that  in  most  urban  areas  the  road.s  are 
clogged  twice  a  day  with  people  driving  u<  and 
from  work— a  cuiuuequence  of  the  separation 
between  place  of  work  and  residence  and  the 
absence  of  adequate  means  of  mass  trans- 
portaiton.  A  related  problem  that  ha.s  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  tiie  American  growth  pat- 
tern since  l<)46  is  the  displacement  of  raU- 
road  freight  haulage  by  trucks.  TTie  eco- 
logical co.sr  of  this  displacement  l.s  evident 
In  the  following  figures  the  energy  required 
to  move  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  by  rail  now 
average.s  about  824  B  T  U.  (British  thermal 
units)  .  and  ay  truck,  about  3.460  B  T  U.  This 
means  that  for  the  same  amount  of  freight 
haulage,  truck.s  burn  neariv  six  times  as 
much  fuel  as  trains- and  emit,  about  six 
tunes  as  much  environmental  pollution 
Moreover,  the  amount  of  power  reqnired  to 
produce  the  cement  and  steel  for  a  mile  of 
four-lane  highway-^s.HentlalIy  for  truck 
traffic-  IS  3  -3  times  the  power  required  to 
produce  n  mile  of  steel  track  for  comparable 
rail  trafflc.  Finally,  the  highway  takes  up  a 
four-hundred-fooi  nght-of-wav,  while  the 
railroad  takes  only  a  hundred  feet.  In  all 
these  re.specLs.  the  displacement  of  railroads 
by  automotive  vehicles  for  freight— and  also 
for  passenger  travel— has  Intensified  the  en- 
vironmental  l.mpact  of  transportation. 

Tlie  electr1c-p>ower  industry,  which  has  ex- 
panded rapidly  in  the  postwar  period.  Is  still 
another  source  of  major  pollutlf  n  problems. 
These  include  suiphiur  dioxide,  nitrogen  ox- 
ides, and  dust  emitted  by  power  plants  that 
burn  fossU  fuels:  radioactive  enUajdons,  and 
the  threat — small  but  with  enormously 
ca,ta3trophlc  potential-  of  an  accident,  from 
the  operation  of  nuclear  power  plants;  and 
the  emiaaJoa  of  waste  heat  to  the  air  and 
nearby  surface  waters  by  b.ith  types  of 
plants.  The  growth  in  the  use  of  electric 
power  has  been  attributed,  with  Justifica- 
tion, to  the  modernity  of  our  economy  and 
with  much  less  Justification,  to  our  supposed 
affluence  The  statistics  appear  stralhgt for- 
ward. In  the  Culled  states,  power  consump- 
tion by  the  economically  active  population 
in  1968  was  ab..ut  20  6O0  K  W  H.  rkilowHtt- 
hours)  per  capita,  ak  opposed  to  about  2.i*00 
for  Chile.  2G0  for  India,  and  230  for  Thailand. 
(The  United  States  produces  thirty-four  per 
cent  of  the  world's  electrlc-power  output.) 
However,  electric  power  Is  not  In  Itself  ca- 
pable of  satisfying  any  known  human  need, 
and  its  contribution  to  human  welfare  needs 
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♦o  be  measured  In  terms  of  the  economic 
gootts  that  It  can  produce.  Here  w«  discover 
another  serious  falling — In  terms  at  human 
welfare-  <a    postwar    tsehnology:     the    new 

productive  techntloglea  bx«  fax  more  costly 
in  the  consummation  of  electric  power  and 
other  forms  of  fuel -generated  e.^ergy  than 
•he  technologies  they  have  displaced.  Kor 
example  aluminum.  wiUiih  has  Incretuiingly 
displaced  stt'ci  and  lumber  as  a  construottun 
material,  requires  for  its  production  about 
afteea  times  as  much  fuel  energy  per  p<iuiid 
as  steel  and  about  a  hundred  and  Qity  times 
as  much  fuel  energy  as  lumber  Even  when 
the  fact  is  taken  into  account  that  the 
weight  of  aluminvim  needed  for  a  given  pur- 
pnoe  Is  less  than  that  of  steel,  the  power 
liiscrepancy  retnalns.  For  example,  the  euerxy 
required  to  produce  tlie  metal  for  an  alumi- 
lium  beer  can  \s  6.3  tunes  that  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  metal  for  a  steel  beer  can.  Thus,  the 
txpansion  oi  p<jwer  prciduetlon  in  the  United 
states  hiis  been  greatly  inflated  by  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  displace  power-thrifty  goods 
with  power-coiLsumptive  ones.  The  co.<l  of 
Mils  inefllclency  is  heavUy  borne  by  the  en- 
vironment. 

Once  ajs-aln  It  la  clear  that  the  chief  rea- 
>n  fr  r  the  environmental  crisis  that  has 
engulfed  the  United  States  m  recent  years 
l.s  not  the  increase  in  our  populatlc.n  and 
•lot  a  rise  In  our  affluence  but  the  sweeping 
transformation  of  productive  technology. 
The  economy  has  grown  only  eiiough  to  give 
the  people  of  the  United  Stitea  about  the 
same  amount  of  basic  goods  per  capita  that 
It  gave  them  la  1946.  However,  productive 
technologies  with  Intense  impacts  on  the 
environment  have  displaced  '.ess  destructive 
...lies  These  technologies  are  ecologicaJly 
faulty  because  they  uje  de.'Siijned  to  solve 
single,  separate  prr^blems.  and  fail  to  take 
Into  account  the  "side  effect-i"  that  are  in- 
evitable because  on  earth  no  form  of  matter 
or  energy  is  isolated  from  the  whole  eco- 
logical fabric.  The  fragmented  design  of 
technology  refJect-s  Its  scientific  foundation. 
for  science  Is  divided  Into  disciplines  that 
are  governed  largely  by  the  notion  that  com- 
plex 8ystcm.H  can  be  understood  only  if  they 
are  first  broken  down  into  their  components. 
This  reductionist  bias  has  also  tended  to 
.shield  basic  science  from  a  a^ncem  with 
real-life  problems,  like  environmental  deg- 
radation. 

Confronted  by  decisions  on  nuclear  p<rA-er. 
radiation.  nitrate  levels.  photochemical 
smog,  bacterial  warfare,  and  all  the  other 
technicalities  of  environmental  problems, 
one  Is  tempted  to  call  in  the  seientitlc  ex- 
pert. Scientists  can.  of  course,  evaluate  the 
relevant  benefits,  how  n\any  kilowatt- hours 
of  electricity  a  nuclear-power  plant  can  de- 
liver, and  at  what  pnce.  the  yield  of  corn 
to  be  exfjected  fmni  the  use  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  They  can  aXso  evaluate  the  related 
risks:  the  radiation  dose  to  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlie  power  plant:  the  hazard  to 
Infants  fnjm  nitrate  levels  exacerbated  by 
fertilizers.  Those  evaluations  can  be  derived 
from  appropriate  sclentlflc  theories,  princi- 
ples, and  data.  Hcwever.  no  scleiitihc  prin- 
ciple cn-A  guide  the  choice  between  some 
number  of  kilowatt-hours  of  electric  power 
and  some  number  of  cases  of  thyroid  cancer, 
or  between  some  number  of  bushels  of  corn 
and  some  number  of  cases  of  li.fant  methe- 
moglobinemia. These  are  matfrrs  of  morality, 
of  social  and  political  JudKmen';  tfiey  are 
determined  not  by  seientitlc  principle  but 
by  the  relative  value  we  place  on  economic 
aiivantage  and  human  life 

Indeed,  tliere  are  poiwerful  links  between 
the  envlronmeiilai  critia  and  the  ei'onomlc 
system  we  live  under  ConventionaJ  eoonamlc 
science  conceives  of  the  prodmrUon  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  as  a  vastly  elaborated 
development  of  the  ancient  marketpilac*. 
Oood^  are  produced  and  aervicas  parf armed 
so  that  they  may  be  exchanged  for  other 
goods  and  services:  values  are  determined .  a* 
least  as  a  first  approximation,  by  the  Inter- 
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play  of  supply  and  demand.  The  term  "ex- 
ternality" has  been  introduced  into  economic 
theory  to  describe  what  once  appteared  to  be 
a  rather  rare  dei)arture  fn>m  this  basic  ex- 
change process.  In  its  simple  form,  an  ex- 
change is  both  mutually  beneficial  and  vol- 
untary: it  takes  place  because  both  parties 
hop)e  to  gain  from  it.  An  externality,  by  con- 
trast, may  be  neither  beneficial  nor  volun- 
tary for  all  parties  in  the  transaction :  Mer- 
cury tteneflts  the  chlorlne-alkallp  producer 
but  harms  the  commercial  fisherman:  it  Is 
used  voluntarily  by  one  party  but  is  invol- 
untarily inflicted  upon  the  other.  This  is  an 
example  of  a  negative  externality.  In  theory, 
but  leas  commonly  In  practice,  an  externality 
may  be  economically  positive — as  in  the  case 
of  a  householder  who  happens  to  live  next  to 
a  well-kept  golf  course.  Now  that  very  large 
negative  externalities  have  begun  to  emerge 
In  the  form  of  environmental  degradation, 
economists  have  begun  to  devote  consider- 
able attention  to  this  once  minor  facet 
of  economic  theory.  They  face  some  dif- 
ficult questions:  How  can  the  social  costs  of 
environmental  deterioration  be  evaluated 
and  met  by  the  op>eratlon  of  the  economic 
system?  Are  the  basic  operational  require- 
ments of  the  major  economic  systems — cap- 
italism and  socialism — compatible  with  the 
ecological  Imperatives  we  face? 

The  conventional  solution  proposed  for 
a  country  like  the  United  States  is  to  "in- 
ternalize the  externalities,"  by  taxing  pollu- 
tion or  raising  the  prices  of  products  to 
cover  its  costs.  However,  even  if  these  meas- 
ures are  adopted,  many  serious  difficulties 
will  remain.  In  the  private-enterprise  system, 
one  of  the  chief  motivating  forces  Is  private 
profit.  What  is  the  connection  between  pol- 
lution and  profit  In  a  private-enterprise 
economic  system  like  that  of  the  United 
States?  Many  of  the  large-scale  technological 
displacements  in  Industry  and  agriculture 
that  have  occurred  since  1946  are  much  more 
prone  to  pollute  than  the  older  ones  they 
have  displaced,  and  the  new  technology  has 
clearly  played  an  Important  role  In  the  profit- 
ability of  postwar  business  enterprise.  A  good 
example  is  the  massive  displacement  of  soap 
by  synthetic  detergents.  In  1947.  when  the 
cleaning-product  industry  produced  essen- 
tially no  detergents,  Its  profit  amounts  to 
about  thirty  per  cent  of  sales.  In  1967.  when 
the  Industry  produced  about  one-third  soap 
and  two-thirds  detergents,  the  profit  was 
about  forty-two  per  cent  of  sales.  From  the 
data  for  Intervening  years.  It  can  be  com- 
puted that  the  profit  on  pure-detergent  sales 
is  about  fifty-two  per  cent,  considerably 
higher  than  the  profit  on  pure-soap  sales. 
This  may  help  to  explain  why  soap,  despite  Its 
continued  usefulness  for  most  cleaning  pur- 
poses, has  been  driven  off  the  market  by  de- 
tergents. Another  lmp>ortant  example  is  pro- 
vided In  the  displacement  of  small,  low- 
powered  automobiles  by  large,  high-powered 
ones.  An  article  In  Fortune  has  noted.  ".\s  the 
size  and  selling  price  of  a  car  are  reduced, 
then,  the  profit  margin  tends  to  drop  even 
faster.  A  standard  U.S.  sedan  with  a  basic 
price  of  $3,000  for  example,  yields  something 
like  $260  to  $300  In  profit  to  its  manufac- 
turer. But  when  the  price  falls  by  a  third,  to 
$2,000,  the  factory  profit  drops  by  about  half. 
Below  $2,000,  the  decline  grows  even  more 
precipitous."  The  Introduction  of  a  car  of 
reduced  environmental  Impact,  which  would 
necessarily  have  a  relatively  low-powered, 
low-compression  engine  and  a  low  over-all 
weight,  would  sell  at  a  relatively  low  price, 
and  it  would  therefore  yield  a  smaller  profit 
than  the  standard  heavy,  high-powered, 
high-polluting  vehicle. 

This  may  explain  the  recent  remark  by 
Henry  Ford  II  that  'mlnlcars  make  mini- 
profits"  Steel  and  lumber  have  been  In- 
creasingly displaced  as  construction  mate- 
rials by  aluminum,  cement  (in  the  form  of 
concrete),  and  plastics.  In  1967,  the  profits 
(In   relation   to    total    sales)    from   steel   pro- 
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ductlon  by  blast  furnaces  and  lumber  pro- 
duction were  12.5  per  cent  and  15  4  per  cent, 
respectively  The  products  that  have  dis- 
placed steel  and  lumber  yielded  significantly 
higher  profits:  aluminum.  25  7  per  cent; 
cement,  37.4  per  cent;  plastics  and  resins, 
21.4  per  cent.  Again  the  dl^lacement  of 
technologies  with  relatively  weak  environ- 
mental impacts  by  technologies  with  stronger 
Impacts  has  been  accompanied  by  significant 
Increases   In   profltabUity. 

The  costs  of  environmental  degradation,  It 
appears,  are  borne  chiefly  by  society  as  a 
whole,  in  the  form  of  externalities,  rather 
than  by  the  producer.  A  business  enterprise 
that  pollutes  the  environment  is  therefore 
being  subsidized  by  society,  and  to  this  ex- 
tent the  enterprise,  though  free,  is  not  wholly 
private.  When  a  manufacturing  process 
borrows  from  the  ecosystem  and  incurs  what 
might  be  called  "a  debt  to  nature"  In  the 
form  of  pollution,  there  Is  an  Immediate  sav- 
ing for  the  producer.  At  the  same  time,  pollu- 
tion often  adds  to  the  living  costs  of  the  pop- 
ulation as  a  whole,  most  of  which  consists 
of  wage  earners  rather  than  entrepreneurs. 
Thus,  when  the  workers  In  the  vicinity  of  a 
power  plant  find  their  cleaning  costs  in- 
creased because  of  soot  emitted  by  Its  slacks, 
their  wages  are  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
that  Increase.  In  essence,  the  workers'  extra 
cleaning  costs  subsidize  part  of  the  cost  of 
operating  the  power  plant  Of  course.  It  may 
have  taken  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  environ- 
mental pollution  from  Industrial  plants 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  say.  before  the 
burden  of  waste  reduced  the  water's  oxygen 
content  to  zero,  halted  the  self-purlflcatlon 
process,  and  fouled  the  beaches  so  badly  that 
in  order  to  enjoy  a  swim  the  plants'  workers 
had  to  add  to  their  cost  of  living  the  price  of 
adml-sslon  to  a  swimming  pool.  Similarly, 
chronic  low-level  exposure  to  radiation,  mer- 
CU17,  or  DDT  may  shorten  a  wage  earner's 
life  without  reducing  his  income  or  even 
causing  him  to  incur  extra  medical  costs 
during  his  lifetime.  In  this  case,  the  cost  of 
pollution  is  not  met  for  a  long  time;  the  bill 
is  finally  paid  by  the  wage  earner's  prema- 
ture death,  which — apart  from  the  feelings  of 
his  family  and  friends — can  be  reckoned  In 
terms  of  a  certain  number  of  years  of  lost 
Income. 

The  economic  theory  of  the  private-enter- 
prise system  is  based  very  substantially  on 
the  advantages  of  growth.  And  yet  the  total 
rate  by  which  men  exploit  the  earth's  eco- 
system has  some  upper  limit;  if  this  rate  is 
exceeded,  the  system  will  eventually  be 
driven  to  collapse.  Hence,  all  productive  sys- 
tems must  eventually  reach  a  no-growth  con- 
dition— at  least  with  respect  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  goods  designed  to  exploit 
the  ecosystem,  and  the  products  that  these 
yield.  In  a  private-enterprise  system,  a  no- 
growth  condition  means  no  further  accumu- 
lation of  capital.  If  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  through  profit.  Is  a  basic  driving  force 
of  this  system,  as  It  seems  to  be.  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  system  can  continue  to  operate 
under  conditions  of  no  growth.  Moreover, 
different  ecological  cycles  vary  considerably 
in  their  intrinsic  rates — rates  that  cannot  be 
exceeded  If  breakdown  Is  to  be  avoided.  For 
example,  the  natural  turnover  rate  of  a  soil 
system  Is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  an 
aquatic  system — a  fish  farm,  let  us  say.  It 
follows  that  if  the  private-enterprise  system 
is  to  exploit  these  different  ecosystems  con- 
currently without  Inducing  ecological  break- 
down, there  will  be  different  rates  of  eco- 
nomic return.  But  when  one  enterprise  yields 
a  lower  return  than  another,  inve.siment 
funds  will  tend  to  be  transferred  to  the  latter. 
Of  course,  many  marginal  enterprises  that 
yield  profits  significantly  below  those  avail- 
able el.sewhere  In  the  economic  syst.em  have 
Important  social  value.  It  will  perhaps  be 
possible  to  keep  them  going  by  means  of 
subsidies,  but  very  often  the  subsidies  will 
need  to  tie  so  large  as  to  amount  to  national- 
ization— a  contradiction  of  private  enterprise. 
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Finally,  since  the  "debt  to  nature"  repre- 
sented by  environmental  pollution  Is  essen- 
tially a  saving  In  production  costs  on  the 
part  of  the  entrepreneur.  It  provides  a  cushion 
against  the  effects  of  internal  problems  In  the 
economic  system — such  as  the  conflict  be- 
tween entrepreneur  and  employee  over  wages. 
Now  we  know  that  the  debt  must  be  paid, 
and  in  this  sense  the  emergence  of  an  eco- 
logical crisis  must  be  regarded  as  the  signal 
of  an  emerging  crisis  in  our  economic  system. 

What  little  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from 
available  rejxirte  indicates  that  the  problems 
of  environmental  piollution  In  Industrialized 
socialist  nations  are  not  basically  different 
from  those  typical  of  Industrialized  private- 
enterprise  nations  like  the  United  States.  The 
pollutants  In  surface  waters  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  similar  In  both  type  and  origin 
to  the  ones  that  trouble  the  United  States 
and  other  developed  countries.  They  include 
wastes  from  municipmlitleB,  food-processing 
plants,  and  pulp  and  paper  plants,  industrial 
chemicals  and  metals,  oil  spills,  and  drainage 
of  fertilizer.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
new  postwar  technologies  introduced  in  the 
Soviet  Union  differ  much  Irom  those  which 
dominate  American  production,  and  the  e\'l- 
dence  that  environmental  pollution  in  Russia 
Is  follo'wlng  about  the  same  coitrse  it  has 
taken  in  capitalist  countries  suggests  that 
the  drive  for  "plan  fulfillment"  takes  its  toll 
of  the  ecosystem  Just  as  the  drive  for  profits 
does.  However,  the  socialist  system  does  have 
in  theory,  several  advantages  over  the  pri- 
vate-enterprise system  in  dealing  with  eco- 
logical problems.  One  of  these  is  the  relative 
ease  of  national  planning,  which  is  essential 
for  an  ecologically  rational  system  of  produc- 
tion. Another  advantage  relates  specifically 
to  the  problem  of  growth.  Though  it  Is  true 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist 
states  have  emphasized  economic  growth  Just 
as  heavily  as  capitalist  states  have,  the  theory 
of  socialist  economics  does  not  appear  to  re- 
quire that  the  growth  should  continue  in- 
definitely. Moreover,  it  should  be  compara- 
tively easy  for  a  socialist  system  to  enforce 
varying  rates  of  return  from  productive  ac- 
tivities in  different  sectors  of  the  ecosystem. 

In  any  case,  both  socialist  and  capitalist 
economic  theories  have  apparently  devel- 
oped without  taking  into  account  the  lim- 
ited biological  capital  represented  by  the 
ecosystem.  As  a  result,  neither  of  the  systems 
is  now  well  prepared  to  confront  the  en- 
vironmental crisis,  and  both  will  be  severely 
tested  by  It.  For  If  any  civilization  is  to  sur- 
vive, industry,  agriculture,  and  transporta- 
tion must  meet  the  inescapable  denmnds  of 
the  ecosystem  This  will  require  the  develop- 
ment of  major  new  technologies,  including 
methods  of  returning  sewage  and  garbage 
directly  to  the  soil;  the  replacement  of  many 
synthetic  materials  by  natural  ones:  the  re- 
versal of  the  present  tendency  to  retire  soil 
from  agriculture  and  to  elevate  the  yield  per 
acre:  the  replacement  of  synthetic  organic 
agents  by  biological  means  of  controlling  In- 
sects and  other  pests;  the  dlscouraigement  of 
power-consuming  industries:  the  develop- 
ment of  land  transport  that  operates  with 
maximum  fuel  efficiency  at  low  combustion 
temperatures  and  with  minimum  land  use; 
essentially  complete  containment  and  recla- 
mation of  wastes  from  combustion  processes, 
smelting,  and  chemical  operations:  essen- 
tially complete  recycling  of  all  reusable 
metal,  ceramic,  and  paper  products,  and 
ecologically  sound  planning  of  land  use, 
especially  In  urban  areas.  In  efl'ect,  all  major 
elements  of  the  new  productive  enterprises 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  ecologically  faulty 
technology  have  to  be  rebuilt  along  ecologi- 
cally sound  lines.  Obviously,  these  changes 
must  be  worldwide:  for  example.  If  indus- 
trialized countries  were  to  give  up  the  large- 
scale  use  of  synthetic  materials,  tropical 
countries  would  need  to  take  up  the  slack 
and  manufacture  such  products  as  soap, 
tires,  and  fabrics  from  natural  materials  for 
world   commerce.  Like   the   ecosphere   itself, 
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the  peoples  o/  the  world  are  linked  by  their 
sep&rale  but  intercf  nnected  neerts  to  a  com- 
mou  (»te.  The  world  wiii  survive  the  eiiviron- 
ineiU&i  crusi«  na  a  whole  ^^r  nut  at  ali 

We  live  in  a  time  that  .a  doDiUiatad  by 
eiiormoxis  teohmcal  power  iiid  extreme  hu- 
man need.  The  power  is  ■ieil-evi-dem  in  the 
niegawattsge  or  power  plants  and  the  megs- 
tonnage  at  iiMCieiu-  bombs  ITie  human  need 
Is  painfully  evident  in  the  sheer  numbers  of 
people  now  a.nd  sooii  to  be  Uviiin.  m  the 
detenoration  nl  their  habitat.  tJie  etirth.  and 
In  the  tragic  wo*-Ulwl(le  epidemic  of  hunger 
and  want  The  gap  between  brute  power  and 
hum&n  need  c:ontinues  i>>  Kr  w.  for  the  ptjwer 
fattens  <□  the  5&xne  faiUy  lechnolojfy  that 
Inter.ailies  the  need  Everywhere  In  the  world, 
there  Ls  evidence  of  a  deep-seated  failure  to 
use  the  competence,  the  wealth,  the  '^xiwer 
at  human  disposal  ii/r  tlie  noLxlnium  g'j<xl  of 
human  beings  The  environmental  crisis  is 
a  major  exampUe  of  this  failure  It  ha.s  come 
about  because  the  means  bv  wnlch  we  xi^e 
the  ectMphere  to  pr<:>d'ice  wciiltli  threaten 
the  -nroepneTe  itself  The  present  system  of 
production  Is  self -destructive. 

My  nwn  JiidRinent  based  on  the  evidence 
now  at  hand  is  that  the  present  course  of 
env I r<5n mental  deirradatlon,  at  lefkst  In  In- 
dusirlaiized  ci  untrtts.  represents  such  a 
serloiu  challenae  to  essential  ecological  sys- 
tems that  If  It  Is  continued  ir  will  destroy 
the  abllltv  of  the  environmfnt  to  sup[)ort  a 
re«soiiabl7  ctTlIlz..'tl  humAii  stuietv  S<jme 
Mumtier  of  human  belniis  niipht  well  survive 
Mich  a  catiistrophe,  for  the  collapse  of  rlvlil- 
zatlon  woviid  reduce  the  pace  of  envirnii- 
rnental  d>*«r»datlon  What  would  then  re- 
main would  be  a  kind  of  neo- barbarism,  with 
ft  hiRhlT  uncertain  f  iture 

De^p  pes,simlsm  i.s  perhaps  a  natural  after- 
math of  -he  "ih  ick  ,>f  recognizing  that  the 
catin^ed  "profrress  '  of  modem  civilization 
la  only  a  thin  cloak  for  global  catastrophe. 
I*o  scientist,  economist,  or  politician — no 
committee  of  experts — could  possibly  come 
itp  with  a  specific  plan  for  resolving  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  To  pretend  otherwise  Is 
only  to  evade  the  real  meaning  of  the  envir- 
onmental crisis  that  the  world  Is  being  car- 
ried to  the  brink  of  ecological  disaster  not  by 
a  single  fault,  which  some  clever  scheme 
could  correct,  tnit  by  a  phalanx  of  powerful 
economic,  technological,  and  social  forces. 
What  Is  required  Is  nothing  less  than  a 
change  In  the  course  of  history.  I  am  con- 
1-inced,  however,  that  once  we  pass  beyond 
mere  awareness  of  empendlng  disaster  and 
begin  to  understand  how  we  have  reached 
our  presen*  predicament  and  where  the  al- 
ternative paths  ahead  can  lead,  there  Is  rea- 
son to  hope.  After  all.  the  environmental 
crisis  la  not  the  product  of  man's  biological 
capabilities,  which  could  not  change  In  time 
to  save  us.  but  of  his  social  actions,  which 
are  subject  to  much  more  rapid  change.  II 
the  environmental  crisis  Is  the  result  of  so- 
cial mismanagement  of  the  world's  resources, 
then  It  can  be  resolved  and  man  can  survive 
In  a  humane  condition  by  consciously  bring- 
ing bis  social  organization  Into  harmony  with 
the  ecospbere. 

Hera  we  can  learn  a  basic  lesson  from  na- 
ture: that  nothing  can  survive  on  the  planet 
unless  It  Is  a  cooperative  part  of  a  larger 
whole.  Life  itself  learned  that  lesson  on  the 
primitive  earth- — for  the  first  living  things, 
lllte  modern  m&n.  consumed  their  nutritive 
base  a>  they  grew,  converting  the  geocheml- 
cal  store  of  organic  matter  Into  wastes  that 
could  no  longer  serve  their  needs.  Life  as  It 
&xst  appeared  ou  tiie  earth  was  embarked 
on  a  linear,  self-destructive  course.  What 
prevented  extinction  was  the  appearance. 
In  the  course  of  evolution,  of  »  new  life 
form,  which  reconverted  the  wMt«  of  the 
primitive  organisms  Into  fresh  organic  mat- 
ter. The  first  photosynthetlc  orgajiiams  tran*- 
formed  the  rapacious  linear  coujrse  of  life 
Into  the  earth's  first  great  ecological  cycle. 
By  cloelng  the  circle,  they  achieved  what  no 
living  organism  alone  can  accomplish — sur- 
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vlval.  Human  beings  have  brcrfcen  out  of  the 

circle  of  life,  driven  not  by  biological  need 
but  by  thr  social  organization?  that  they 
have  devt.'ied  to  ciinquer"  natu.'-e  One*  more. 
in  ordPr  to  .survive,  we  must  loise  the  circle 
We  mufit  learn  how  to  restore  Lj  nature  the 
wealth  we  borrow  from  It. 
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CONGRESSM.^iN  Wn.RUR  D.  MILLS 
ADDRESSES  THE  .ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 
OF   STATE   LEGISLATORS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   eK^l^*t>Ti.v  Aj^i  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr  Speaker.  The  Na- 
tional Society  of  State  Leg^lators  held 
its  annual  meeting  thLs  year  in  Phila- 
delphia Iruiu  Wednesdiiy.  October  20, 
1971.  ihrfutih  Frniay.  orlobcr  22,  1971. 
Among  t^e  inanv  .special  iictivities  con- 
ducted were  panel.s  on  the  Attica  State 
pri.son,  druK  adriictinn.  juvrnile  ju.stice. 
court  reform  and  prison  reform  Ail  ac- 
tivities were  well  attended  with  delegates 
from  around  the  couiilry.  The  news 
media  covered  this  annual  meeting  with 
threat  uiterest. 

One  of  the  .'^jiarkling  features  of  this 
meeting  wa.s  an  address  hy  oirr  colleagaie, 
the  Honorable  Wir  bt'r  D.  Mills,  chair- 
man of  the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. He  spoke  about  criminal  justice, 
general  revenue  sharing,  naiional  health 
insurance,  aiid  other  matters  before  hi.s 
committee. 

While  all  Members  of  the  Hou.se  will 
not  agree  with  all  the  views  Chairman 
Mill.s  expresses,  it  safe  to  say  that 
every  Member  In  the  Hou.se  thinks  the 
world  of  him  as  a  man  and  as  a 
colleague. 

The  remarks  of  Congressman  Wilbur 
D  Mills,  delivered  October  22.  1971,  at 
the  Holiday  Inn,  Penn  Center,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa,,  follows: 

RJIMASKS    OF    CONGRBSSMAN     WlI3tTB    D.    MlLl-S 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me 
to  Join  with  my  fellow  legislators  In  this  an- 
nual meeting  of  yottr  excellent  orvanliatlon. 
We  have  many  problems  of  mutual  concern, 
and  I  appreciate  yotir  Invitation  to  discuss 
them  w.ith  vou. 

I  am  .sincerely  quite  Impressed  with  the 
bipartisan  makeup  of  your  organization,  the 
professional  purpoees  for  which  it  was  or- 
ganized, and  your  goal  of  building  a  high 
level  of  professionalism  among  state  legisla- 
tors by  providing  the  information  and  tools 
they  need  to  do  their  Job. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  my  good  friend, 
Cal  Ledbetter.  of  Little  Rock  has  recently 
become  a  member  of  your  Board  of  Crover- 
nors.  I  know  he  will  make  the  same  type  of 
high  contribution  to  yotir  organization  that 
he  has  always  made  as  a  representative  In 
our  legislature  back  home. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  so  many  other 
friends  from  back  home  and  from  around 
the  country  taking  a  real  Interest  In  the  work 
of  your  organization. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  my 
views  on  Important  pieces  of  legislation 
which  are  presently  under  consideration  or 
have  recently  been  considered  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Certainly,  these  pro- 
posals. Including  the  President's  revenue 
sharing  proposal,  are  of  as  much  Interest  and 
concern  to  you  as  state  legislators  as  they 
are  to  lu  In  Congress.   We  share   the  same 


objectives — better  government  and  better  re- 
sults at  all  levels. 

But  before  1  go  Into  these  matters,  I 
would  Hie  to  sav  a  few  words  about  the  Im- 
portant 5ubJe^•lJi  with  whVh  you  are  Im- 
metJIatelv  concerned  In  this  annual  meet- 
ing I  have  been  advised  tliat  the  prUicipal 
themes  if  thin  ye«j- s  conference  are  criminal 
■j-usttce  and  modemizatton  of  State  guvern- 
ment.s  You  criuUi  not  have  chosen  more 
timely  or  appropriate  topics. 

WUh  the  general  public,  I  hnve  a  deep 
concern  about  the  present  state  nf  our  crim- 
inal Justice  system  I  am  concerned  because 
of  Its  failure  to  exercise  power  already  In 
existence  to  stem  the  outrageous  violence  of 
a  minority  In  our  s.>clety,  namely,  the 
cnminal  minority,  which  attempts  to  supt- 
press  the  rights  of  the  majority  This  un- 
fortunately has  led  mi^ny  citizens  Into  be- 
lieving that  they  are  unprotected  in  their 
rights  to  liberty  and  Indeed  to  life  Itself. 

Whether  this  failure  in  our  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  can  be  aitrlbuled  primarily  to 
a  failure  In  the  courts  or  the  correction  sys- 
tem, or  the  police  force  or  society  In  gent-ral 
Is  the  .subject  of  continuing;  and  heated  de- 
bate In  government  bodies  at  all  levels  It 
U  also  a  current  subject  of  editorial  com- 
ment In  the  national  and  local  press  and.  In- 
deed, a  matter  for  dlsivL-vslon  In  practically 
every  gathering  (.^f  two  or  more  persons. 

Whatever  our  Indlvldu.U  views,  one  thing 
Is  certain — one  of  the  major.  If  not  the  major, 
domestic  issues  Is  crime,  crime  In  ai;  its  as- 
pects. Another  IhlnK  cer«.aln  is  that  this  Is 
a  problem  which  n.ust  be  solved  bv  erovern- 
nienl — Fed«rai,  St.ite  and  local.  While  I  have 
always  armly  believed  that  most  of  our  na- 
tion's problems  can  be  solved  by  non-gov- 
emmental  means,  I  llilnk  we  mu.st  agree  that 
government  agencies  established  for  that 
purpose  are  clearly  the  only  appropriate 
means  for  preventing  crlnie  and  enforcin)< 
the  Law. 

At  the  national  level,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  did  take  a  proper  step  In  the  direction  of 
better  control  of  crime  with  the  passage  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  .'ilreets 
Act  of  1968.  by  funding  programs  for  police, 
courts,  currectlons.  .ind  for  control  of  orjja- 
iiized  crime  and  other  crime-related  prob- 
lems. However,  while  we  at  the  national  level 
can  help,  the  basic  responaiblUty  for  solving 
these  problems  .still  remains  at  the  local  level, 
and  It  Is  here  that  you  as  State  legislators  can 
do  so  much.  We  In  the  Congress  are  most 
eager  to  give  you  our  complete  cooperation, 
but.  as  you  well  know.  It  Is  at  the  local  and 
i^tate  levels  that  the  challenge  of  crime  In 
our  free  society  must  be  met.  Together,  we 
can  and  must  solve  this  problem. 

With  respect  to  the  second  of  the  two 
emphases  of  this  annual  meeting  inoUernl- 
iMtlon  of  State  legislative  machinery — rec- 
ognition should  be  given  the  great  strides 
you  as  leaders  of  state  legislators  have  made 
and  are  making  in  the  modernization  of  your 
organizations.  The  moveniei.t  to  modernize 
state  legislatures,  encouraged  by  your  so- 
ciety and  others  with  common  interests  has 
been  especially  effective  In  the  past  decade 

This  la  manifested  m  your  successful 
efforts  in  many  legislatures  In  bringing 
about  more  efficient  scheduling  of  legislative 
activities,  adequate  legislative  compensation, 
adoption  of  sound  cumn^ittee  systems,  up- 
dating of  equipment  luid  the  hiring  of  pro- 
fessional staffs.  Modernization  of  legislative 
machinery  Is  a  nece.ssary  first  step  In  solving 
the  many  and  complex  scx-lal  and  environ- 
mental problems   that   beset   us   today 

Basic  to  these  problems  is  one  with  which 
I  am  very  familiar  1  mn  speakiiiR  of  the  very 
real  and  presslne  financial  difficulties  of 
some  of  oiu-  State  and  local  K'^vernmeuts. 
We  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are 
keenly  aware  that  if  our  Federal  system  of 
government  U  to  ernlure  and  function  prop- 
erly. State  and  local  goveruiaents.  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Government,  must  function 
on  a  sound  flnanciat  basis. 
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■with  this  In  mind,  the  Committee  In  good 
faith  has  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of 
tune  in  thi.s  session  to  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing—  a  full  month  of  pub- 
lic hearlntjs  and  another  month  of  executive 
sesfilons.  It  wa.s  to  ha\e  been  the  continuing 
subject  for  the  Committees  cnnsldtration 
until  August  15  when  It  was  displaced  by 
the  Pre.'Udent's  legislative  recommendations 
vindpr  his  "new  economic  policy  "  mes.>!age. 
His  recommendations  in  that  message,  as 
you  wlU  recall.  Included  one  that  the  effec- 
tive date  of  any  revenue  sharing  proposal  be 
deferred  until  next   year. 

The  Committee's  examination  of  the  so- 
called  no-strlngs-attached  revenue  sharing 
propo.sal  m  public  hearings  and  in  Its  sub- 
sequent executive  sessions,  revealed  and  con- 
firmed a  number  of  glaring  Inequities,  In- 
adequacies and  fallacies  In  the  President's 
proposal.  Very  few  proptosals  have  enjoyed 
the  dublotis  distinction  of  being  publicly  op- 
posed at  the  same  time  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  the  APT/-CIO,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
sold  the  American  F^rra  Bureau  Federation, 
De&plte  all  the  ballyhoo  and  high  pres.sure 
advertising  devoted  to  this  proposal  by  the 
Administration,  careful  study  of  the  exten- 
sive evidence  that  ha.s  been  presented  to  us 
has  ccnOrmed  the  Initial  reaction  on  the 
part  of  a  substantial  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  Administration's  revenue 
siiaring  plan  Is  not  the  answer  to  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 'We  must  look  elsewhere  foi  the  solu- 
tion. 

As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  the 
President's  general  revenue  sharing  proposal 
has  Just  too  nxaiiy  basic  deficiencies  both  a.5 
to  principle  and  as  to  application.  In  my 
opinion.  It  cannot  reach  the  financial  root  of 
the  State  and  local  government  problem.?  It 
would  not  apply  Federal  funds  where  they 
are  most  needed  and  wlU  do  the  most  good. 
Money  would  be  parceled  out  indiscrimin- 
ately to  all  Slate  and  local  government.",  re- 
gardlesa  of  need,  and  without  making  the 
proper  effort  to  encourage  State  govern- 
ments to  face  up  to  their  own  problems — 
jjarticularly,  by  Improving  their  own  tax  sys- 
tems. I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
this  program  would  be  a  truly  tnefflclent  and 
wasteful  form  of  Federal  aid. 

Our  study  of  the  problem  has  established 
that  there  Is  diversity  in  the  financial  posi- 
tion and  pr.obIems  of  the  various  State  and 
local  governments  It  is  only  when  Individual 
local  governments  are  examined  that  prob- 
lems become  apparent  We  have  found  that 
their  problem.^  are  not  the  .^ame  and  there- 
fore, the  benefits  need  not  be  the  same 

Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  among  the  vari- 
ous States,  there  are  very  substantia]  varia- 
tions in  tax  effort  In  \9«9.  if  all  the  States 
and  localities  had  made  the  same  tax  effort 
that  was  made  by  the  ax-erage  of  the  10 
States  with  the  highest  tax  effort  State  and 
local  governments  would  have  raised  an  addi- 
tional $186  billion — an  amount  which  is 
close  to  four  times  the  amount  of  aid  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration  In  Its  revenue 
sharing  proposal. 

In  making  these  statements,  I  am  not 
taking  a  negative  attitude  However,  in  view 
of  the  limited  resource.'?  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  particularly  Federal  unified 
budget  deficits  during  the  &ac%\  year  1971  of 
•23  billion  and  the  con.ser%  atlvelv  estimated 
deficit  for  1972  of  jaa  billion,  I  know  you 
mtist  agree  that  we  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  quite  .<ie!ectlve  In  whatever  aid 
Is  provided. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  already  given  substantial 
aW  to  the  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
form  of  Federal  grants-in-aid — for  example, 
an  estimated  M0.3  billion  In  Sscal  year  1971 
Then,  too,  ther*  Is  the  exemption  from  In- 
come taxes  of  Interest  on  State  and  local 
bonds  which  cost  the  Federal  Government 
about   $2  billion   In    1969,   as  well   as  the   In- 
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come  tax  deduction  for  State  and  local  taxes 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  is  absorb- 
ing part  of  the  .State  and  local  tax  burden. 
In  addition,  althouifh  the  -AdmlnlsTratlon 
has  now  recoDimended  deferral  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  H.R  1.  the  ••Social  Security 
Amendment-i  of  1971  "  we  should  not  for- 
get that  this  legislation,  which  ha=  already 
passed  the  House,  would  relie',  e  State  and 
local  governments  of  annual  public  welfare 
corts  through  the  Federal  assumption  of  the 
basic  provl.slons  for  needy  families  with  chil- 
dren and  for  aged,  blind  and  disabled  p>eT- 
sons.  The  beneficial  financial  results  to  the 
States  of  federalization  of  public  welfare  are 
quite  substantial,  aggregating  some  $16  bil- 
lion of  State  savings  in  the  first  year  of  op- 
eration. The  President  has  recently  asked 
that  the  effective  date  of  this  measure  be 
deferred  one  year  I  hope  Inaction  In  the 
Senate  on  It  will  not  further  delay  the  enact- 
ment and  implementation  of  this  much 
needed  program. 

Another  subject  of  the  Committee's  agenda 
in  which  the  States  have  a  very  considerable 
financial  Interest  Is  the  matter  of  national 
health  Insurance  on  which  the  Committee 
commenced  public  hearings  on  Tuesday  In 
our  consideration  of  this  subject,  we  shall 
be  searching  for  me^ns  to  provide  signifi- 
cant savings  to  the  States  through  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Medicaid  program.  For  example, 
under  the  Administration's  proposal,  which 
Is  only  one  among  the  many  that  have  been 
Introduced,  the  savings  to  the  States  are 
e&Umated  at  il.S  bllUon.  At  this  stage.  It 
Is  impossible  to  predict  the  final  form  of 
the  bill  or  the  provisions  It  will  contain,  but 
certainly  one  of  the  Committee's  prime  con- 
siderations WlU  be  the  opporttinlty  this  pro- 
posed legislation  affords  for  very  consider- 
able cost  savings  to  the  States. 

There  are  other  possible  means  of  assist- 
ance to  the  States  tuider  study  by  the  Com- 
mittee staff,  including  the  so-called  "piggy- 
back" arrangement  This  would  make  avail- 
able to  the  States  the  Federal  Goveniment's 
relatively  efficient  income  tax  collection  ma- 
chinery, .save  them  administrative  costs,  en- 
courage more  reliance  on  the  State  Income 
tax  and  simplify  filing  requirements  for  tax- 
payers. 

But  the  single  most  productive  and  helpful 
act  the  Federal  Government  could  do  for 
the  States  at  this  Juncture  is  to  get  this 
country  back  on  the  path  of  stable  economic 
growth.  The  current  economic  situation,  In 
which  the  nation  suffers  simultaneously 
from  inadequate  productivity  and  high  un- 
employment on  the  one  hand  and  inflation 
on  the  other,  has  been  very  costly  to  States 
and  localities.  For  example.  State  anc  local 
governments  could  have  collected  about  $3  5 
bUllon  more  In  additional  revenues  In  cal- 
endar year  1970  had  the  economy  been  at 
the  full  employment  level.  And  in  recent 
years,  price  rises  due  to  Inflation  have  been 
the  single  most  important  factor  re«pon.slble 
for  the  almost  crushing  cost  Increases  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

I,  therefore,  was  one  of  those  who  gen- 
viLnely  welcomed  the  President's  new  eco- 
nomic measures  of  August  15,  which  thank- 
fully transform  inaction  into  action  On  the 
day  following  his  message,  I  announced  pub- 
lic hearings  In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  the  legislative  elements  of  the 
Pre.'ldenfs  message  relating  to  taxes  We  con- 
cluded those  public  hearings  In  the  .^pan  rf 
Ju.st  one  week,  a  record  period  of  time  for 
a  program  of  such  magnlt'ude  and  dimen- 
sions. 

On  September  29,  the  Committee  filed  its 
report  on  the  bill,  H  R.  10947,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  it  was  passed  by  the  House.  Most  of 
you  are  familiar  with  Its  principal  provi- 
sions restcirlng  the  investment  credit,  repeal- 
ing the  excise  taxes  on  autonioblles  and  light 
trucks,  accelerating  Individual  tax  cuts,  and 
providing  tax  incentives  for  exports. 

I   hope  the  .Senriie   will  follow   the  House's 
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example  and  that  the  bill  will  be  on  the 
Presidents  de.«;k  for  approval  a:  an  early 
date  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  nece8.sary  step 
In  putting  our  lagging  ec£ir>c«ny  back  on  •-he 
path  to  adequate  and  .stable  growtli  The 
restoration  cf  our  economy  to  a  proper 
powth  rate  wouid  :n  »nd  ol  I'.self  vastly  im- 
prove the  financial  po6itic«i  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  State  and  local 
governments  will  use  the  period  between  now 
and  the  time  the  Committee  returns  to  the 
subject  of  revenue  sharing  to  work  out  pro- 
grams which  will  materia] ly  assist  themselves. 
There  are  few  things  which  could  be  more 
helpful  in  arrivuig  at  a  saiislactory  solution 
to  this  problem  than  a  realistic  and  con- 
structive approach  by  the  State  and  local 
governments. 

I  know  that  an  organization  such  as  yours 
is  dedicated  to  these  realistic  approaches,  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  Agsiin,  I 
thank  you  for  your  kind  Invitation  to  be 
with  you  today. 


UNTTED     PRESBYTERIAN     CHURCH 
OPPOSES    PRAYER    AMENDMENT 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OT    NE'W     YORK 

IN  THE  HODSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tirge 
every  Member  of  the  House  to  read  the 
communication  .sent  to  me  on  October 
19,  1971,  by  llie  United  Presbjierian 
Church.  I  agree  that  House  Jf»iit  Reso- 
lution 191  wouid.  in  fact,  make  of  gov- 
ernment an  administrator  of  reb^ious 
practice  and  a  judge  of  theology.  Tlx- 
text  of  Die  lettti  foilov,s: 

The  United  PaEsaTrtaiAW  CBtracu. 
Pniiadelpiiia,  Pa  .  October  19,  1971. 
The  Houorablc  Ejiiakuu.  Csxjjeb, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.   CixLEit     We  write  to  urge 
oppoeitlon    to   H.J.    R««     191 — the   so-ca 
"Prayer  Amendment   ' 

The  first  Gei.eral  Assembly  of  our  ehtirch 
in  1789,  commenting  on  the  affirmation  in 
our  historic  Wesuniiister  Confession  that 
'God  alone  Is  IxM^d  of  the  conscience  and 
ha'uh  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  com- 
mandments of  men  "  wild  we  "crinsldeT 
the  rights  of  private  Judgment,  in  all  mat- 
ters that  respect  religion,  as  universal  a::d 
unalienable  iwe)  do  not  even  wish  to  see 
any  religious  constitution  aided  by  the  civi. 
power    .   .  ." 

In  1562-63,  our  denomination  undertook  a 
study  !n-depth  of  church-Ftate  relations  One 
of  the  questions  st tidied  at  the  local  congre- 
gational and  regional  ( presbytery  l  levels  was 
the  Issue  of  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  the 
public  schools  One  hundred  and  thirty-<xie 
presbyteries  reported  their  findings  and  fu;o- 
ihird!  0/  fic"!  app'offd  oppofUion  to  that 
practice-  Nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine  ses- 
sions of  local  churchec  and  ccnpregatlonal 
groups  reported  their  findings  and  ttro-thir€s 
of  them   tock   the  fame  position 

These  findings  were  rutified  by  the  175th 
General  Assembly  1 19«3  )  In  adopting  the  Re- 
port on  Relations  between  Church  and  State 
that : 

Religious  observance?  never  be  held  In  a 
public  school  or  introduced  into  the  public 
school  as  pan  of  Ite  program  Bible  reading 
in  connection  with  courses  in  the  Ameri- 
can heritage,  world  history.  literature,  the 
social  sciences,  and  other  academic  subjects 
is  completely  appropriate  to  public  school 
instruction,  Bible  reading  and  prayers  ae  de- 
votional acts  tend  to-ward  iBdoctrtnatlon  or 
meaningless   rltua:    and   should    be   ottiitted 
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for  both  reesons  Ministers,  prlesls.  suid  rab- 
bis should  be  free  to  speak  !u  public  schools, 
provided  thetr  speaking  d>^8  not  constltxite 
religious  Indoctrination  or  their  presence 
form  a  part  of  a  religious  observance. 

The  issue  today  Is  the  Siime. 

H.J.  Res  191  would  make  the  first  change 
in  our  history  to  our  cherished  BUI  of  Rights. 
It  would.  In  fact,  make  of  government  an  ad- 
ministrator of  religious  practice  and  a  Judge 
of  theology. 

There  Is  no  prohibition  today  against  our 
children  praying  In  school  as  the  spirit  moves 
them.  Nor  Is  there  any  prohibition  against 
teachers  teaching  objectively  about  our 
country's  religious  heritage.  Nor  Is  there  any 
prohibition  against  use  of  the  Bible  In  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  world  history,  lit- 
erature, etc.  We  would  oppose  such  prohibi- 
tion If  attempted. 

But  we  equally  oppose  nondenomlnatlonal 
prayers  authored,  In  effect,  by  those  who  are 
agents  of  the  state. 

We  urge  the  defeat  of  H.J.  Res.  191. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lois  H.  Stair, 
JIf oderofor  of  the  183rd  General  Assem- 
bly (1971). 


ALASKA  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  had  the  opiwrtunity  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Farm  Credit 
and  Rural  Electrification  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee. 

This  subcommittee  meeting  was  very 
Important  becau.se  those  who  te.stified  at 
the  subcommittee  hearinK.s  pointed  to 
the  great  need  for  increasing  rural  elec- 
trlflcatlon  projects  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  was  especially  pleased 
to  offer  testimony  because  Alaska  has  a 
special  interest  in  rural  electrical  pro- 
granxs  For  thi.s  reason  X  entered  testi- 
mony that  .showed  what  ha.s  been  done 
in  Alaska  to  date,  in  reeard  to  rural  elec- 
trification need.s,  as  well  as  demonstrate 
wiiat  needs  to  be  done  in  light  of  Alaska's 
rapid  growUi  and  development. 

The  testimony  which  I  offered  before 
-Senator  McOovern  s  subcommittee  de- 
tails some  of  the  longstanding  electrical 
problems  facing  the  people  of  my  State. 
At  this  time,  Lf  there  is  no  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  the  text  of  my 
testimony  so  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  can  be  aware  of  some  of  the 
difBculties  facing  Alaska  today; 
Testimont  or  Congressman  Nick  Becich 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  offer  testimony  today  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Farm  Credit  and  Rural  Elec- 
trification. This  subcommittee  has  an  out- 
standing record  of  being  able  to  gather  and 
evaluate  relevant  Information  and  then  codi- 
fy these  facts  Into  meaningful  and  progres- 
sive legislation. 

Alaska  Is  a  state  of  many  contrasts.  It  Is 
Important  that  I  come  before  this  subcom- 
mittee because  the  people  of  Alaska  have  a 
special  Interest  In  rural  electrification  pro- 
grams. We  are  the  potentially  richest  sup- 
plier of  energy  in  the  United  States  but  also 
we  are  the  most  underdeveloped  power  rich 
state  In  the  Union. 

My  testimony  will  Include  an  analysis  of 
the    programs    already    In    progress    within 
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Alaska  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  state  regarding  rural 
electrification.  I  would  be  remiss  In  my  re- 
sponsibility ais  a  witness  if  I  did  not  com- 
pare the  present  programs  and  present  needs 
with  the  future  growth  of  my  state.  Our 
potential  Is  almost  unlimited  and  I'm  cer- 
tain that  you  will  find  that  the  present  pro- 
grams are  In  need  of  revision  In  light  of  our 
great  untapped  potential. 

Examining  the  present  program  we  see 
that  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
has  been  In  existence  for  more  than  35 
years.  During  this  relatively  short  period  of 
time,  we  have  witnessed  unprecedented 
changes  in  our  world.  During  our  own  life- 
time, we  have  witnessed  more  technological 
progress  than  all  the  combined  generations 
of  mankind  before  us.  This  Is  a  startling 
reality,  and  Its  significance  In  terms  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  effects  Is  difficult  to  fully 
grasp. 

The  mission  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  has  been  to  bring  about 
change  in  rural  America.  While  the  R.E.A. 
has  Illuminated  thousands  of  rural  homes 
and  many  rural  homes  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  modern  telephone  service,  there  Is  stUl 
much  work  to  be  done.  Without  question, 
tre  R.E.A.  cooperatives  In  Alaska  have  played 
a  key  rule  in  transforming  rural  Alaska  aJid 
the  aspirations  and  lives  of  thousands  of 
people. 

This  Is  progress,  but  we  cannot  stop  here, 
we  must  continue  to  update  our  R.E.A.  sys- 
tems to  keep  In  pace  with  changing  times. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  loans 
to  rural  electric  systems  in  Alaska  provide 
service  to  an  estimated  52,603  rural  con- 
sumers over  some  5.255  miles  of  service  line. 
Loans  made  thus  far  to  the  13  R.E.A.  electric 
borrowers  In  the  State  Including  11  coopera- 
tives total  «170,334,196. 

Alaska's  need  for  electrical  power  Is  more 
severe  than  any  other  state.  The  long  period 
of  sub-zero  weather  requires,  efiHclent  and 
Inexpensive    service. 

Alaska  has  all  the  natural  resources  to 
produce  power  at  low  cost.  Generally  costs  for 
power  from  hydro,  coal,  natural  gSLS  and  oil 
sources  can  be  low  In  some  locations  if  size- 
able plants  and  coordinated  power  systems 
can  be  built.  What  is  needed  now  more  than 
anything  else  Is  a  complete  and  accurate 
study  to  determine  all  of  the  problems  re- 
garding rural  Alaska  electrification  programs 
and  all  the  ramifications  for  potential 
growth. 

Since  1965,  non-utlUty  generating  plants 
have  Increased  to  such  a  rate  that  they  now 
serve  19  "c  of  Alaska's  population.  Public 
utilities  Increased  their  capacity  to  a  total  of 
406,596  kilowatts,  and  this  trend  Is  pro- 
jected to  continue. 

About  90%  of  Alaska's  people  have  re- 
liable electric  service.  However,  I  have  vis- 
ited many  Isolated  villages  that  have  no  cen- 
tral station  power  and  power  is  both  inade- 
quate and  costly.  In  1969,  Alaskans  were  pay- 
ing 3.13  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  This  Is  a 
vast  Improvement  from  the  cost  of  elec- 
tric power  In  1960  at  4.32  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour.  While  there  has  been  a  sharp  de- 
crease In  the  cost  of  electrical  power,  the  ex- 
tended winters  make  the  use  of  electrical 
power  very  costly.  I  might  add.  too,  that 
Alaska's  power  coet  Is  still  higher  than  the 
average  rates  m  all  other  states. 

The  delivery  of  power  In  Alaska  is  handled 
by  several  means.  The  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  has  made  several  loans  to 
borrowers  In  Alaska.  The  first  RE. A. -financed 
line  emerged  January  15.  1042  by  the 
Matanuska  Electric  Association  Inc.  at 
Palmer. 

Consumers  served  by  R.E.A.  borrowers  in 
the  State  are  using  Increasing  amounts  of 
electricity  on  their  farms,  in  their  rural 
homes  and  business.  In  1960.  the  average 
monthly  consumption  per  consumer  was  MO 
kilowatt    hours.    By    1970,    the    average    had 
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risen  to  1,348  kilowatts.  As  you  can  see.  In  a 
short  period  of  10  years,  the  consumer  con* 
sumption  more  than  doubled. 

As  of  July  of  this  year,  the  RE. A.  had 
advanced  $170,334,196  to  borrowers  In  Alaska. 
The  funds  have  been  Invested  by  the  bor- 
rower In  their  local  electric  lacUltles.  By 
June  30,  1970  borrowers  had  energized  4,346 
miles  of  line  serving  44.351  farm  and  other 
rural  consumers.  Of  the  310  larms  In  our 
state,  97%   are  receiving  electric  service. 

By  July  1,  1971.  REA  borro>vers  In  Alaska 
had  made  a  total  of  »35, 636.203  In  payments 
on  their  Oovernnrient  loans.  The  payments 
Included  $16,722,663  repaid  on  principal  as 
due,  $1,048,966  of  principal  paid  ahead  of 
schedule  and  Interest  payments  of  $17,804,- 
574.  These  data  clearly  Indicate  that  rural 
people  of  Alaska  are  using  Increasing 
amounts  of  electricity  and  are  paying  for  It. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  has  been 
working  with  State  and  Federal  agencies  to 
develop  a  feasible  plan  for  providing  electric 
service  In  59  widely  scattered  villages.  The 
Alaska  Electric  Cooperative  at  Anchorage 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  plan  develop>ed  through  the  efforts 
of  REA.  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  US.  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
made  a  loan  allocation  of  $5,205,000  to  the 
Alaska  Village  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
about  three  years  ago  to  finance  the  neces- 
sary construction  and  facilities. 

Funds  for  staffing  and  other  central  ad- 
ministrative piuposes  were  ■originally  pro- 
vided the  cooperative  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportvuilty,  under  its  Community 
Action  Research  and  Pilot  Project  Program. 
The  Department  of  Labor  provided  funds  to 
train  people  from  the  villages  to  handle 
routine  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
systems  In  each  of  the  villages. 

To  date,  about  $3.9  million  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  REA  to  finance  the  program  of 
the  Alaska  Village  Electric  Cooperative.  Real 
progress  has  been  made,  33  villages  have  al- 
ready been  electrified.  But,  of  course,  we  must 
continue. 

It  should  be  noted  too.  that  the  people 
In  the  villages  receiving  the  electric  service 
will  own  and  operate  the  cooperative. 

While  much  progress  has  been  made  by 
R£A  to  provide  central  station  electrical 
service  to  rural  people,  the  Job  Is  not  nearly 
finished.  During  the  past  decade  we  have 
noted  that  the  average  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity per  consumer  more  than  doubled  Es- 
timates Indicate  that  It  will  double  again 
dtuing  the  next  ten  years.  This  means  that 
facilities  win  need  to  be  Improved  and  ex- 
panded to  continue  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  for  electrical  power.  Financing  will 
continue  to  be  a  problem.  Even  though  an 
Important  step  has  been  taken  to  provide  a 
supplemental  source  of  financing  for  the 
REA  cooperatives,  through  the  organization 
of  an  independent  financing  Institution, 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  borrowers, 
known  as  the  National  Rural  Utilities  Co- 
op>eratlve  Finance  Corporation,  for  the  Im- 
mediate future,  at  least.  REA  will  have  to 
continue  to  be  the  major  source  of  financing 
for  rural  electrification. 

Looking  further  Into  the  future,  the  Alas- 
ka Power  Administration  estimated  that  by 
1986  the  annual  investment  for  both  utility 
and  non-utility  investors  will  reach  as  high 
as  $70  million  annually  so  that  overall  capi- 
tal needs  by  1986  may  amount  to  as  much 
as  $750  million,  bringing  the  total  electric 
power  Investment  In  Alaska  to  over  $1  bil- 
lion. 

Alaska  has  an  underdeveloped  water  power 
potential,  of  about  172  6  billion  kilowatt 
hours  average  annual  energy,  or  36%  of  the 
nation's  total  underdeveloped  water  power. 
Without  doubt,  Alaska  has  enough  power 
potential    to    satisfy    Its    needs    within    the 
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state  as  well  as  supplying  power  fur  other 
states.  The  all,  gas  and  coal  rwerves  con- 
tinue to  increaa*  at  an  enormotia  rate  We 
are  not  •xaggerbtlng  when  we  say  that  Alas- 
ka la  the  nations  rlclMat  energy  srtate. 

In  th«  p>«at  few  minutes  I  have  attempted 
to  explain  to  you  Mr.  Chairman,  the  present 
prograni  of  rural  electrification  In  Ala-ska, 
TrOD\»  of  our  problems  and  needs  as  well  as 
provide  a   glimpse  Into  the  future. 

While  much  more  needs  to  be  done  rural 
electrlflcatlcn  Is  a  program  for  which  all 
Americans  should  be  both  proud  and  thank- 
ful It  hits  worked  to  change  Uie  f£u?e  of  rural 
America,  from  dark  and  dLsmal  to  bright, 
cheerful,  and  with  hope  for  the  future  Rural 
pitvtrlo  eooperaUves  have  made  valuable 
contributions  to  America's  growth  and  have 
on  the  basis  et  their  past  performance, 
earned  a  pennanent  placp  in  the  present  and 
future  of  rural  America. 


POLITICS  OP  THE  MILK  PRICE 
SLTPORTS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

Of     MUiNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1971 

Mr  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Frank 
WritJht,  MinneapoH.s  Tribune  staff  cor- 
respondent here  in  Wa.^hington.  has  done 
a  superb  Job  over  Uie  past  7  months  in 
reporting  on  the  political  contribuUons 
of  dairy  farmers'  organizations. 

Wright  has  performed  a  major  service 
by  diggin*  out  and  reporting  tiie  facts 
Our  political  finance  reform  duties  lie 
before  us.  Thi.s  new.spaper  serie.s  i.s  a  case 
study  in  the  issues  we  fare  TTie  weak- 
ne.sses  of  the  exi.'tlng  law.";  are  merci- 
lessly hif-hllphteil  for  all  to  .see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  products  of  the 
existing  .sy.stem.  We  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems  of  financing 
political  campaigns.  We  fcnow  both  the 
strengths  and  the  weaJtnesses  of  our 
present  system.  But  certainly  none  of  us 
ou'-ht  to  igmore  Prank  Wright's  evidence. 
We  ought  not  cyrucally  label  $255,000  in 
contributions  to  political  organizations 
by  groups  benefiting  from  a  27-cent-per- 
hundredweight  mcreaj^e  in  milk  price 
supports  a  coincidence"  and  leave  it  at 
that,  especially  in  view  of  the  timing 
Involved. 

And  though  In  this  case  Frank  Wright 
was  able  to  pierce  the  veil  of  dummy 
committees  concealing  the  ultimate  bene- 
ficiary of  these  particular  political  con- 
tribution.';.  we  all  know  that  di.sclosure 
of  political  money  sources  and  recipienUs 
is  hindered,  not  aided,  by  existing  lejiis- 
lation. 

Alexander  Heard,  author  of  "The  Costs 
of  Democracy,  "  a  ma.jor  sr-holarly  book 
on  political  money,  has  written  that  one 
cannot  be  certain  whether  some  arc 
against  publicizing  political  faxancial  op- 
eratioiis  because  tliey  fear  the  public 
would  understand  or  because  they  would 
not  under.stand  what  was  disclosed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  understand  that  it 
takes  money  to  campaign  for  pubhc  of- 
fice We  shall  not  suffer  from  a  timely 
and  candid  disclosure  of  the  sources  of 
our  funds.  We  must  enact  legislation  to 
insure  this  disclosure. 
The  articles  referred  to  follow: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  From    the    Minneapolis    Tribune.    Mar     26 
1971) 

DAiKT-lNTniEST    Pbbssttrm    Porces    Rbe    in 
Milk  Sxrrrowta 

(By  Frank  Wright) 

Washlmcton,  D.C. — The  NUon  adaUniatra- 
tion,  yieidinp  to  pressure  from  dairy  inter- 
ests, reversed  itself  Thursday  and  announced 
a  27-cent-per-hundredweitjxLt  Increfkse  in 
nuik  price  supports. 

The  Increase,  to  t4  93  per  hundredweight 
'..tT  nianufacturlng-gnide  nulk,  eflectlve  for 
the  new  marketing  year  beginning  next 
Thursday,  was  tuinounced  by  Agriculture 
Secretary  CiiHord  Hardin 

His  action  came  almosi  two  weeks  after 
he  ajinounced  March  12  that  Uie  federally 
gu<irantee<l  price  of  t4  66  would  be  continued 
during  the  coming  ywvr 

Between  the  two  annoancements  mUk  pro- 
ducers pressured  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration lor  an  increaae. 

Ttiey  contended  that  a  raise  to  close  to 
t6.0u  was  needed  to  inaintain  support  at 
about  as  percent  of  pej-lty.  The  85- percent 
level  had  been  reached  last  year  with  the 
increase  to  (4.66.  a  raise  of  36  cents  over 
li*«8.  But,  because  of  rising  production  costs, 
the  M  66  Is  nirw  only  about  80  percent  of 
parity,  the  dairymen  claimed 

In  his  original  aJinouiicement  of  March 
12.  Uardin  took  note  of  the  arguments  lor 
hii  increase  bat  said  l.l.a,i  another  raise  could 
lead  tt>  overproduction,  lower  prices  and  in- 
creased government  buying  of  surplus  mJlk. 

H;Lrdin  said  that  pn..duct;oT.  ^urlng  1970 
had  nsen  to  a  level  adequate  for  the  nation  s 
needs  and  that  the  areratre  free  market  price 
of  94  72  was  higher  than  the  gTiftranteed 
support  level.  He  said  a  turtJier  increase  in 
the  subsidy  rate  would  not  be  In  the  long- 
term  Interests  of  producers. 

"They  know  from  past  experience  that 
tJiey  do  not  benefit  when  dairy  production 
substantially  exeeed.'S  demand  and  excessive 
surpluses  pile  up  in  giivemment  warehouses 
We  must  a\-oid  this."  the  secretary  said  on 
March   12. 

In  yesterday's  annotnicement  Hardin  did 
not  refer  to  his  earlier  rationale  for  holding 
the  line 

He  said  only  that  the  department  is  con- 
stantly analyzing  milk  production  and  has 
found  that  "Jarmer  costs  have  escalated 
sharply.  pi»rticularly  in  concentrate  feed, 
which  h.xs  gone  up  tiu  Uj  $20  per  ton  farm- 
ers have  no  way  to  cut  other  costs  to  com- 
pensate fiT  those  which  have  risen." 

I  From    the    Minneapolis    Tribune     Mar     28. 

1971) 

Daibt     Indtbtrt's     PDLrncAL     War     Cmtsr 

Briwgs  Patoff 

(By  Frank  Wright) 

Washington,  D.C. — For  the  p>aBt  two  years 
many  of  America's  dairy  farnvers.  including 
thousands  from  Mmnes^na,  have  been  giving 
part  of  their  income  to  a  pollilcaJ  war  chest 

LAst  week  those  contributions — totaling 
more    than    *1    million — paid   off. 

The  payoff  came  in  the  form  of  an  abnipt 
reversal  by  the  Nuion  administration  on  the 
que.stlon  of  mi;k-price  supporu-  lor  the  1971 
marketing  year,  which  begins  l~huxsday. 

On  March  12  Secretary  of  Agricultural 
c'.-.T.'Wd  Hardin  had  announced  that  the  grov- 
erament-guarante<>d  price  would  not  be  In- 
creased and  would  remain  at  the  »4.6€  per 
hundredweight  in  effect  lor  1970. 

The  price  applies  to  manufacturing  n.Uk. 
which  is  used  to  make  butter  cheese  ar. d 
nonfat  dry  nuik 

Uardin  said  m  his  announcement  that 
production  is  adequate  to  meet  the  nation's 
needs  and  tluit  most  milk  is  being  sold  by 
producers  in  the  free  market  at  prices  higher 
than  tlie  support  level  He  said  he  saw  no 
need    for    an    Increase 

Last  Thursday,  just  13  days  later,  the  sec- 
retary announced  that   he  had  changed  his 
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mind.  He  said  the  support  level  wil'.  be  raised 
after  all.  to  M.93,  an  increase  ot  27  cec.^ 

The  dairy  industry,  with  tew  exceptions. 
was  ecstatic  at  Use  news,  (todaring  it  a  great 
breafc    foe    th*    iBlIk-pro^uclng    fanner. 

ITiere  were,  however,  some  experts  who  saw 
trouble  ahead.  If  farmers  respond  by  sharply 
increasing  production,  prices  paid  to  them  ir. 
the  free  market  are  likely  to  drop  accordingly. 
tt  was  s&id.  EOid  the  adimniatration's  action 
couid  cost  the  taxpayers  np  to  %300  nuilion 
in  increased  subsidies. 

So  m  view  rif  that  flnanciai  risk,  how  did 
Hardin  s  about  face  cone  aboat? 

Needless  to  say.  It  did  net  just  happen. 

rt  was  the  result  of  an  Intensive  iobbying 
campaign  mounted  by  the  Uitios's  blgg«st 
mUk-producer  ctKjperatives  with  the  ea^er — 
and  perhaps  crucia: — aaslsxance  of  doaens  of 
n^nabers  of  Congrees.  including  many  whose 
recent  elecli.-.n  can-.p&ipn.c  were  financed 
parttaJDy  by  the  dairy  mdtistry  s  pollncml  war 
chest. 

.^irior.p  These  cf':".pTet>Mo:i:.l  allies  w«!re  same 
of  the  moc:  powerful  and  well-known  men 
OD  Capitol  Hill,  such  as  House  Spedker  Carl 
Al'oert.  O-Okla  .  Rep  W.  R.  Foa^te,  D-7>xaa. 
chairman  of  the  Hovise  .^grk•u;t  jre  Ccmimt- 
tee;  Rep.  Page  Belcher.  K-Okla..  sboiot  n-.;- 
ivonty  member  of  the  coxBintttee;  Sen  Hu- 
bert Huniphre>'  D-Mlnn  a  member  of  Sen- 
ate .\griculture  Committee;  Sen  Edmtmd 
Musfcle.  D-Maine.  cunentiy  the  leading  con- 
ttnder  for  the  Iij72  Democratic  preEldential 
nooiination;  Sen.  Uarotd  Hngtes.  D-Tcwa  a 
darkhorse  prospect  for  that  nomination: 
Sen.  V/lIllam  Proxmlre.  D-Wis..  a  ranki.ig 
roember  of  the  Senaxe  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  and  Sen.  Gale  Mc- 
Gee.  D-Wyo .  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee 

Most  of  the.Ti  helped  the  lobbyln^r  cam- 
paign by  cosponsorlnp  leplslsticn  that,  if 
pa»Pd.  would  hr>\e  rcTced  Hardin  to  rs.pe 
the  support  price  Others  such  as  Be!ch<^r 
did  rot  p\it  their  name*  or^  the  legislation 
but  pre-ssured  The  administratton  personally 

IXirlng'  the  part  Two  year^.  according  to 
records  filed  with  Congrew  Po«fe  received 
S5  000  from  the  dairy  indtistrT  pclitlca!  fi- 
nanciers— even  though  he  had  no  pppositioD 
for  reelection  In  1970  The  record  say?  that 
an  additional  HI. 500  wa^  tpertt  m  an  appre- 
ciation dinner  for  I»oA»e  and  f2.f>00  on  a  sim- 
ilar dinner  for  Albert,  who  also  had  no  op- 
position last  year 

Belcher  received  contributions  totaling 
45.000,  Humphrey  $10,625,  M.rikle  r7.132, 
Proxmlre  58,100  and  McGee  »2  000,  according 
to  the  records. 

Hughes  was  listed  as  receiving  t5,000 — even 
though  he  was  not  up  for  reelection  last 
year.  According  to  the  records,  his  money 
was  In  the  form  of  an  "honorarium. "  the 
customary  label  applied  in  Wafliington  to 
the  fee  for  a  speaking  engagement. 

The  money  was  funneled  through  four 
organizations. 

The  biggest  Is  the  Trust  for  Agricultural 
PolitlciU  Education  ( TAPE  i  ,  political  arm  r,'. 
American  Milk  Producers,  Inc  (AMPIi  Both 
organizations  are  headotiru'iered  in  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  but  draw  support  from  approx- 
imately 33,000  member  farms  In  20  slal«rs 
T'l.iiglng  Ixum  the  Caandian  border  lu  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  Approximately  7.000  mem- 
bers are  located  in  Minnesota,  according  to 
an  AMPI  ,«;x>kesnia.i  AMPI  mf.Tkets  sliphllv 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  nation's  mi.k 
The  memt>era,  according  to  AMPI  Presi- 
dent John  Bulterbrodt,  a  Burnett.  "Wis 
dalrymaR.  voiiintarlly  contribute  one-third 
of  1  percent  of  their  milk  checks  to  T.\PE, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  »iOO  per  year 

The  majUmum  Is  set  at  that  level,  he  said 
to  protect  the  anonymity  of  the  givers  Per- 
aocLS  who  give  more  tban  1100  must  be  listed 
by  name  In  the  reporta  filed  with  Congress,  as 
required  by  law 

Since  the  sprmg  of  1968.  when  TAPE  went 
Into    business,    it    has    reported    receipts    of 
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•  1.053,571  and  expenditures — moBtly  In  the 
form  of  cainpaJgn  contribution*  to  coiigres- 
sloruU  candidates— of  $447,291 

A  second  organization,  the  Trust  for  Spe- 
cial Political  Agricultural  Community  Edu- 
caMrm  (SPACE  I.  has  reported  receipts  of 
1181  472  and  expenditures  of  tl26,170 

SPACE  Is  the  political  arm  of  Dairymen. 
Inc  ,  a  large  milk  cooperative  group  in  the 
southeastern  United  States  Ita  headquarters 
are  In  Louisville,  Ky, 

TTie  remaining  two  milk  Industry  tx>UtlcaI 
organizations  are  smaller 

One  IS  the  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Educa- 
tli.ruU  Political  Trust  (ADEPT)  of  Mld-Amer- 
Ican  Dairymen,  Ino  ,  SprlngfleUI,  Mo  Mld- 
Amerlca  includes  the  old  Twin  City  Milk  Pm- 
ducers  Association — which  had  about  3.000 
members-  and  provides  most  of  the  fluid 
milk  for  the  MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul  metropoU- 
Uin  area 

.ADEPT  has  reported  receipts  of  $13,803  and 
expenditures  r.f  t9,851.  miietly  to  Humphrey 
and  Muskie. 

Ilie  other  organization  Ls  the  Agricultural 
C  Hjperatlve  Trust  (ACT)  of  the  National 
Miilc  Producers  Federation,  located  here  In 
W  ishmgton 

T'lie  federation  Is  an  umbrella  group  repre- 
9«"n;:ng  about  80  super  cooperatives  or  groups 
of  c<-x3peratlves.  It  claims  to  speak  for  pro- 
ducers of  vlrtUiUly  all  the  cooperatively  mar- 
keteti  milk  In  the  country,  about  75  percent 
of  dil  of  the  nation's  milk. 

ACT  has  reported  raising  $10,871  and 
spending  $6,700 

The  legislation  promoted  by  these  groups 
Would  have  required  the  secretary  to  set  the 
minimum  price  support  at  85  percent  of  par- 
ity close  to  $5  The  dairy  groups  argued  that 
this  would  only  keep  pace  with  rising  pro- 
duction costs  The  $4  66.  they  said  had  been 
85  percent  a  year  ago  but  had  since  dwindled 
to  about  80  percent. 

Main  spon8<jr  In  the  House  was  Rep  Neal 
Smith.  D-Iowa.  About  70  others  signed  up, 
with  Democrats  outnumbering  Republicans 
almost  5  to  1.  More  than  30  of  the  sponsors 
had  received  funds  from  the  industry  during 
la^g  and  1970  In  amounts  ranging  from  a  few 
h  mdred  dollars  to  several  thousand  Several 
recipients.  In  addition  to  Poage,  had  no  elec- 
tion opposition. 

House  sponsors  from  the  Upper  Midwest 
Included  Reps.  John  Zwach.  R-Mlnn  ,  who 
received  $1,000  for  his  campaign,  according  to 
the  reports:  William  Stelger,  R-Wls.,  $1,000: 
David  Obey.  D-Wls.,  $3,500:  Robert  Kasten- 
meler.  D-Wls  ,  $50,  and  Alvln  O'Konakl.  $100. 

Among  the  sponsors  who  received  no  con- 
tributions, according  to  the  records,  were 
Democratic  Reps.  Donald  Fraser  and  Robert 
Bergland  of  Minnesota,  James  Abourezk  and 
Prank  Denholm  of  South  Dakota  and  Clem- 
ent Zablockl  of  Wisconsin. 

Main  Senate  sponsor  was  Democrat  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  a  leading  dairy 
state  Of  the  22  other  sponsors.  12  were  up 
for  election  last  year.  Eight  of  them  received 
contributions  from  the  milk  people. 

Upper  Midwest  sponsors.  In  addition  to 
Nelson.  Proxmlre  and  Humphrey.  Included 
Democrats  Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota. 
George  McOoTem  of  South  Dakota  and 
Quentln  Burdlck  of  North  Dakota  The  record 
Indicates  that  Humphrey  and  Proxmlre  are 
the  only  ones  to  receive  money.  Except  for 
Burdlck.  none  of  the  others  was  up  for  elec- 
tion last  year. 

The  legislation  was  Introduced  within  a 
week   after   Hardin's   first   announcement 

AMPI,  apparently  the  spearhead  In  the 
move  to  pressure  the  administration,  provided 
the  lawmakers  with  considerable  help  In 
Nelson's  ca»e.  for  example,  an  aide  said 
AiSPl  lobbyists,  operating  from  a  three-room 
headquarters  In  a  Madison.  Wig  .  hotel,  de- 
livered the  text  of  the  bill  to  the  senator's 
office — and  he  Introduced   It  the  same  day 

In  addition,  according  to  the  aide  AMPI 
provided  at  least  some  of  the  research  mate- 
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rial  that  Nelson  used  in  a  statement  for  the 
Congressloi.al  Record.  Inserted  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  bill  The  aide  said  AMPI  calcu- 
lated the  claim  in  the  statement  that  Hard- 
Isi's  March  13  refusal  to  raise  the  support 
price  would  cost  dairy  farmers  $500  million 
nationally  this  year  and  $90  million  In  Wis- 
consin 

(An  AMPI  .spokesman  told  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  that  the  cost  to  Mlnnes<.ita  Producers 
would  be  about  $50  million,  bated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  market  prices  would  drop 
ab<iut    50   cents    per    htnidred    weight.) 

AMPI  and  the  rest  of  the  dairy  Industry 
had  other  weapons,  too  In  addlton  to  the  leg- 
islation sponsored  by  the  approximately  100 
members  of  Congress — legislation  that  Poage. 
the  House  committee  chairman,  said  could 
be  passed  If  the  administration  refused  to 
act  on  Its  own. 

Letters  from  AMPI  members  deluged  nu- 
merous lawmakers,  most  of  them  Republicans 
who  were  sympathetic  to  the  dairymen  but 
who  did  not  wish  to  break  publicly  with  the 
OOP  administration  by  signing  up  as  spon- 
sors of  the  bills.  It  was  claimed  that  more 
than  50.000  came  from  AMPI's  northern 
region,  heRdquartered  in  New  Ulm,  Minn. 

Many  of  the  recipients.  Including  Reps. 
Ancher  Nelsen  and  Albert  H.  Qule  from  the 
heavy  dairy  regions  of  southern  Minnesota, 
responded  by  privately  urging  the  adminis- 
tration to  alter  its  course.  Both  Nelsen  and 
Que  are  Republicans. 

Pressure  also  was  applied  directly  to  the 
Agriculture  Department  and  to  the  White 
House. 

George  Mehren.  as  assistant  secretary  of 
agriculture  under  Minnesota's  OrvlUe  Free- 
man In  the  19e0s,  was  added  to  the  AMPI 
staff  and  began  making  the  rounds  in  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

And,  as  frosting  on  the  cake,  the  dairy- 
men won  an  audience  with  President  Nixon 
himself.  Tuesday  morning  16  Industry  spokes- 
men. Including  nine  from  AMPI,  spent  an 
hour  talking  to  Mr.  Nixon.  Hardin  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  OlBce  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Several  members  of  the  milk  delegation 
were  from  the  Upper  Midwest.  They  Included 
Paul  Affeldt,  Sparta,  Wis.,  president  of  Pure 
Milk  Products  Cooperative,  which  Is  merging 
with  AMPI:  Melvln  Besemer,  New  Ulm.  Minn., 
president  of  AMPI's  northern  region:  Butter- 
brodt.  AMPI  national  president:  BUI  Eckles, 
Pond  Du  Lac,  Wis.,  general  manager  of  Pure 
Milk  Products,  and  Carlyle  Hansen,  New  Ulm, 
AMPI  northern  region  manager. 

Not  everybody  gets  to  spend  an  hour  with 
the  President  pleading  their  case:  but,  if,  as 
the  dairy  audience  indicates,  they  have  sjjent 
more  than  $1  million  on  politics.  It  is  easier 
to  get  in  the  door.  This  is  especially  true  If 
they  speak  for  a  segment  of  society  that  re- 
cently has  expressed  itself  at  the  polls  as 
being  unhappy  with  administration  policies 
generally,  as  did  many  farmers  in  the  1970 
elections. 

With  the  threat  of  further  farm  revolt  hang- 
ing over  its  head,  the  administration  caved 
in. 

Hardin's  new  announcement,  raising  the 
stipport  price,  came  two  days  after  the 
Whlt«  House  meeting. 

The  shift  in  position  represented,  to  some 
degree,  a  defeat  for  a  well-known  Minnesota 
dairy  cooperative.  Land  O'Lakes.  Inc. 

Land  O'Lakes  officials,  prior  to  Hardin's 
first  announcement,  had  circulated  among 
administration  farm  officials  a  position  pa- 
per   opposing    a    price-support    Increase. 

It  said,  in  summary,  that  higher  supports 
would  Increase  production,  cause  sales  of 
dairy  products  to  decline,  cause  consumers 
to  use  substitutes  for  whole  fluid  milk  and 
result  in  higher  government  costs.  An  in- 
crease would  hurt  the  producer  In  the  long 
run.  It  said. 

That  argument  initially  won  out  in  the 
administration   and   was   the   basis  for   tbe 
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March  12  announcement  that  there  would 
be  no  increase 

The  Land  O'Lakes  paper  also  claimed  that 
AMPI  had  been  engaging  early  this  year  In 
'  .ipp&rent"  market  manipulations  designed 
to  drive  the  market  price  paid  to  producers 
up  to  unreallstically  high  levels,  about  $5  10 
for  manufacturing  milk  This  ploy,  it  was 
said,  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  AMPI  argu- 
ment that  supp<irt  prices  could  be  raised  to 
almost  thai  level  for  ly71  without  boosting 
government  costs — because  the  free  market 
price  would  always  be  higher  than  the  sup- 
port. 

Unexpectedly  high  prices  paid  by  AMPI 
for  cheeae  in  Wisconsin  were  cited  by  Land 
O'Lakes    as   evidence   of    manipulation. 

One  AMPI  spokesman.  Jim  Hill  of  the 
northern  regional  staff,  acknowledged  in  an 
Interview  with  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  last 
week  that  the  organization  may  have  over- 
paid producers  a  little  bit  to  prove  our 
point — to  get  the  market  price  up  around 
»5." 

But,  he  claimed,  the  prices  were  not  un- 
reallstically high,  as  claimed  by  Land  O'Lakes, 
because  the  "constuners  were  not  complain- 
ing.  They  wouldn't  have   revolted" 

So  far,  nobody  in  Congress  or  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  moved  to 
look  further  Into  the  charges  of  market  ma- 
nipulation. Unless  somebody  does,  the  entile 
price-support  Incident  appears  closed. 

Looking  back  on  It.  Qule  had  this  com- 
ment: At  first  the  department  decided  that 
Land  O'Lakes  made  economic  sense.  And 
then  It  decided  that  AMPI  made  political 
sense." 

Patrick  Healey,  head  of  the  Milk  Produc- 
ers F'ederatlon,  had  this  to  say:  "AMPI  has 
found  Its  political  operation  very  useful  to 
them." 

Plenty  of  people  here  would  second  both 
comments. 

(From    the    Minneapolis    Tribune,    May    30, 
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NPO  ANTrrausT  Suit  Claims  Co-ops  Forced 

Farmers  To  Am  PoLmcAL  "Fund" 

(By  Prank  Wright) 

Washington.  DC. — The  political  fund- 
raising  efforts  of  two  large  milk  cooperatives, 
to  which  thousands  of  Upper  Midwest  dairy 
farmers  contributed  last  year,  are  under  fire 
in  court. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  cooperatives,  Associ- 
ated Milk  Producers.  Inc.  (AMPI)  and  Mld- 
Amerlca  Dairymen,  Inc.  (MAD),  "compelled  " 
members  to  give  to  these  "slush  funds"  and 
then  "utilized  these  contributions  to  advance 
their  monopolistic  Interests." 

The  allegations  are  contained  In  an  anti- 
trust suit  filed  May  14  in  Federal  District 
Court  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  by  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  (NFO)  against  AMPI 
and  MAD. 

The  NFO  action  Is  in  the  form  of  an  answer 
and  counterclaim  to  an  antitrust  suit 
brought  a  day  earlier  in  the  same  court  by 
MAD. 

The  NPO  suit  does  not  spell  out  how  the 
farmer  members  of  the  two  co-ops  were 
forced  to  make  political  contributions  nor 
does  It  detail  how  the  money  supposedly  was 
used  to  further  a  monopoly. 

The  funds  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  public  a  month  ago  when  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  reported  that  dozens  of  members  of 
Congress  who  had  received  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  In  1970  election  campaign  aid 
from  the  co-ops  later  helped  them  In  their 
successful  fight  for  higher  milk  price  sup- 
ports. 

The  fight  started  March  12  when  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  CUflford  Hardin  announced 
that  the  1970  government-guaranteed  milk 
price  of  $4  66  per  hundredweight  would  not 
be  Increased  for  1971. 

More  than  40  la'wmakers  who  had  benefited 
from  the  co-ops'  campaign  fund  almost  Im- 
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mediately  totroduced  legislation  that  would 
have  forced  an  increase  to  about  $5  The  legis- 
lation was  drafted  by  the  co-ops 

Other  congressmen  privately  urged  the  sec- 
retary to  change  his  position  on  his  own. 

The  pressure  was  too  great  and  on  March  26 
Hardin  capitulated,  announcing  an  Increase 
to  $4.93. 

According  to  reports  filed  with  Congress,  as 
required  by  law,  the  AMPI  fund  raised  •!,- 
053,571  and  gave  out  $447,291  AMPI  officials 
sal(i  at  the  time  that  members  contributed 
voluntarily  from  their  milk  sale  proceeds  The 
MAD  fund  was  much  smaller,  reporting  re- 
ceipts of  $13,803  and  expenditures  of  $9,861. 
The  recipients  Included  several  Upper  Mid- 
west congressional  candidates  Sen.  Hubert 
Humphrev.  D-Mlnn  .  got  $10,625,  according  to 
the  records:  Sen.  William  Proxmlre,  D-Wls„ 
$8  160.  Rep.  John  Zwach.  R-Mmn  .  $1,000: 
Rep  David  Obev,  D-Wls  .  $3,500;  and  Rep. 
Winiam  Stelger,  R-Wls  .  $1,000  All  but  Stel- 
ger are  on  committees  that  handle  agricul- 
tural legislation. 

Others  included  such  key  people  as  Rep. 
Robert  Poage,  D-Texas,  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  and  Sen.  Gale 
McGee  D-Wyo..  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  Subcommittee 

The  suit  does  not  indicate  whether  the 
price-support  episode  will  be  brought  Into 
the  court  battle,  but  so  far  it  is  the  only 
public  Indication  of  the  impact  that  the  ao- 
called  "slush  funds"  have  liad. 

The  funds  are  only  a  p>art  of  a  much  broad- 
er dispute  between  the  NFO  and  MAD  for 
dominance  in  the  milk  market  of  the  Mid- 
west, including  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Each  farmer  group  claims  the  other  has 
conspired  to  restrain  trade  and  has  In  fact 
restrained  trade  throughout  the  area. 

Plaintiffs  in  the  MAD  suit  Include  32  in- 
dividual farmers,  among  them  10  from  Min- 
nesota or  Wisconsin. 

The  Mlnnesotans  are  Robert  Alexander, 
Northfleld:  Arthur  Anderson,  Fergus  Falls; 
Warren  Krause,  Buffalo;  Donald  Lohmann, 
Zumbrota;  Lloyd  Schaefer,  Hutchinson,  and 
Kenneth  Varner.  Montrose.  Those  from  Wis- 
consin are  Richard  Kruschke,  New  Rich- 
mond; Laverne  Ludwlgson.  Bloomer:  Richard 
Peterson,  Baldwin,  and  Gerald  Slpple,  Me- 
nomonle.  All  are  members  of  MAD. 

MAD  claims  the  NFO  effort  to  control 
trade  In  raw  milk  goes  back  to  1960  and 
Includes  NFO  holding  actions  of  1967  and 
since,  in  which  members  refused  to  sell 
their  mUk  In  an  attempt  to  drive  up  the 
price.  The  NFO  is  accused  In  the  suit  of 
using  violence  to  Intimidate  MAD  members 
and  coerce  them  Into  Joining  the  holding 
actions. 

MAD  asks  that  the  NFO  activities  be 
declared  unlawful,  that  the  NFO  "conspir- 
acy" to  restrain  trade  be  enjoined  and  that 
MAD  be  paid  triple  damages  for  Injury  to 
its  members'  business.  No  amount  of  dam- 
age is  specified,  the  determination  being  left 
to  the  court. 

The  NFO  denies  the  charges  and  says  that 
even  U  they  were  true,  the  four-year  statute 
of  limitations  has  expired. 

The  organization  asks  dismissal  of  the 
suit  and  accuses  MAD  and  AMPI  of  them- 
selves conspiring  to  monopolize  the  milk 
trade. 

The  NFO  claims  that  the  co-ops'  growth 
by  merger  with  other  dairy  organizations. 
Including  several  in  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin, Is  Improper  and  that  they  have  other- 
wise acted  illegally  by  trying  to  fix  prices, 
trying  to  exclude  NPO  from  the  market  and 
using  "threats,  boycotts  and  coercion"  to 
discourage  potential  buyers  of  NFO- 
produced  milk. 

The  NTO  asks  that  MAD  and  AMPI  be 
dissolved  and  required  to  pay  triple  dam- 
ages of  $125  million.  The  figure  Is  based  on 
$11.9  million  in  lost  membership  du's  and 
$29.8  million  In  other  losses. 
No  trial  date  has  been  set. 
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[Prom  the   Minneapolis  Tribune, 
June  30,  1971] 
Mn-K  Price.  Lobby's   Gnrra   Rose  Together 
(By    Frank    Wright) 
Washington.   DC —President   Nixon's   de- 
cision three  months  ago  to  raise  milk-price 
supports  was   accompanied   by   at   least   $86,- 
000    in    1972    campaign    contributions    from 
grateful    lobbyists    for    the    naUon's    dairy 
farmers. 

The  contributions  are  disclosed  in  new  re- 
ports of  political  financing  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
lobbyists  themselves,  as  required  by  the  1925 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

The  reports  cover  the  months  of  March, 
April  and  May. 

They  show  that  the  money  was  given  to 
a  variety  of  Republican  political  conunltlees 
by  at  least  three  diHerent  co-operative  or- 
ganizations of  milk  producers  Just  before 
and  Just  after  the  Nixon  administration's  an- 
nouncen>ent  on  March  25  that  this  year's 
government-guaranteed  price  would  be  in- 
creased 27  cents  to  $4.93  per  hundredweight. 

The  announcement  successfully  climaxed 
an  intensive  campaign  by  the  dairymen's 
lobby  to  reverse  an  administration  decision 
13  days  earlier  that  the  support  price  would 
not  be  increased  and  would  Instead  remain 
at  the  1970  level  of  $4.66. 

According  to  the  financial  reports  in  the 
House  clerk's  office,  most  of  the  contribu- 
tions— $48.000 — came  from  an  organization 
that  represents  most  of  the  suppliers  of  fluid 
mUk  for  consumers  in  the  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  metropolitan  area. 

This  was  the  chronology : 

March  12.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford 
Hardin  announced  that  there  would  be  no 
increase  in  milk  price  supports  for  1971. 
Production,  he  said,  was  adequate  to  meet 
the  country's  needs,  and  most  milk  was  be- 
ing sold  by  producers  in  the  free  market  at 
prices  higher  than  the  existing  support  level. 
An  increase  was  unnecessary,  he  said. 

March  22.  The  Trust  for  Agricultural  Po- 
litical Education  (TAPE)  gave  $10,000  to  the 
GOP — $3  000  each  to  the  Republican  Cam- 
paign Committee  and  the  Dinner  Committee 
and  $2,000  each  to  the  Republican  Victory 
Committee  and  the  Committee  for  a  Re- 
publican Congress. 

TAPE  is  the  political  arm  of  American  Milk 
Producers,  Inc.  (AMPI).  AMPI.  headquar- 
tered in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  has  32,000 
member  farms  In  20  states  ranging  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Ap- 
proximately 7.000  members  are  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  national  president — dairy 
farmer  John  Butterbrodt— is  from  Burnett. 

Wis. 

March    23.    Sixteen    leaders    of    the    dairy 

farmers'  lobby  met  with  Mr.  NUon  for  one 
hour  at  the  White  House  to  plead  their  case 
for  higher  price  supports.  The  leaders  in- 
cluded Butterbrodt  and  officials  of  Dairymen, 
Inc.,  headquartered  In  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Mld-Amerlca  Dairymen.  Inc  ,  headquartered 
in  Springfield,  Mo.  Hardin  sat  in  with  the 
President. 

March  24.  The  Trust  for  Special  Po- 
litical Agricultural  Community  Education 
(SPACE)  gave  $26,000  to  five  GOP  commit- 
tees—$6,000  each  to  the  Republican  National 
Finance  Operations  Committee,  the  Republi- 
can National  Candidates  Conference,  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  the  Republi- 
can National  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Republican  National  Associates. 

SPACE  is  the  political  arm  of  Dairymen, 

Inc. 

March  25.  Hardin  announced  the  price- 
support  Increase  He  said  "continuing  re- 
search" had  turned  up  ne-*-  Information  on 
farmers'  rising  costs  that  had  to  be  offset 
by  a  higher  guaranteed  price  for  their  milk. 

April  1.  The  1971  marketing  year  began, 
and  the  new  support  went  into  effect. 

AprU  5.  The  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Edu- 
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catlonal  Political  Triist  (ADEPTS  gave 
$46  000  to  nine  GOP  committees — $5,000  each 
to  the  Klckoff  '73  Republican  Dinner  Com- 
mittee, the  Republican  National  Committee, 
the  Republican  National  Finance  CL-mm:ivee, 
the  Republican  National  Finance  Operations 
Committee,  the  Repub'.ican  Nationa;  Asso- 
ciates, the  Republican  Victory  Committee, 
the  Republican  Campaign  Committee,  the 
Committee  for  a  Republican  Congress  and 
the  Republican  Congressional  Candidates 
Conference. 

ADEPT  is  the  political  arm  of  Mld-Amer- 
lca Dairymen.  Mld-Amerlca  Includes  the  old 
Twin  City  Milk  Producers  Association,  whose 
members  number  about  3.000  They  provide 
most  of  the  mUk  for  the  Twin  ClUes  and 
their  suburbs. 

May  7.  Space  gave  another  $5,000,  this 
time  to  the  Klckofl   '72  Committee. 

The  March,  AprU  and  May  contributions 
are  the  contmuatlon  of  a  milk-fed  flow  of 
p>oliucal   money  that  began  in   1969. 

The  dairy  groups  collected  more  than  $1 
million  that  year  and  the  next  from  their 
farmer  members  and  gave  more  than  $600.- 
000  to  friendly  candidates  In  the  1970  con- 
gressional elections. 

Dozens  of  those  ■who  got  elected  last  fall 
came  to  the  dairy  farmers'  aid  this  spring, 
helping  in  the  campaign  to  pressure  the  ad- 
ministration Into  changing  its  mind  on  price 
supporu. 

Their  ranks  Included  such  high-powered 
congressmen  as  House  Speaker  Carl  Alt)ert. 
D-Okla.,  Rep.  W.  R.  Poage.  D-Tcxas.  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  C<Hnnilttee; 
Rep  Page  Belcher.  R-Okla  .  senior  minority 
member  of  the  committee;  Sen.  Hubert 
Humphrey.  D-Mlnn..  the  1968  Democratic 
candidate  for  president,  and  Sen  Edmund 
Muskie,  D-Malne,  a  leading  contender  for 
the   1972  Democratic  nomination. 

The  rest  of  the  list  was  Blmllarly  bi- 
partisan. 

But  this  year,  'with  a  presidential  election 
just  over  the  horizon.  It  appears  that  the 
dairy  farmers  already  have  rather  firmly  de- 
cided that  Mr.  Nixon,  their  Republican  bene- 
factor, is  their  man. 

That  conclusion  Is  based  on  the  fact  that 
while  they  were  giving  his  party  $85,000. 
they  were  giving  the  Democratic  Party 
$16,000. 

Undoubtedly,  there  Is  more  to  come  Col- 
lections received  by  the  dairy  groups  so  far 
this  year,  according  to  the  reports  on  file, 
total  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 

[Prom   the   Minneapolis   Tribune,    June   23, 

1971] 

Daist  Co-op  Ofticials  Dent  Knowledcs  or 

GUTS    TO    GOP 
(By   Prank   Wright) 

Washington,  DC  —Officials  of  three  large 
dairy  cooperatives  said  Tuesday  that  they 
know  nothing  about  $86,000  In  contributions 
made  by  their  members  to  the  Republican 
Party  during  a  campaign  for  higher  milk 
price   supports. 

John  Butterbrodt,  of  Burnett,  Wis  ,  presi- 
dent of  American  Milk  Producers.  Inc. 
(AMPli,  said  "Gee,  that's  news  to  me.  I 
really  couldnt  explain  it  " 

John  Moser,  of  Louisville.  Ky..  president  of 
rtelrvmen.  Inc..  said  "As  to  time  and  amount, 
I  don't  have  that  direct  information." 

William  Delano,  of  Springfield.  Mo  .  execu- 
tive vice  president  for  finance  and  treasurer 
of  Mld-Amertc*  DiLlrymen,  Inc.,  said,  "I'm 
not  in  a  very  good  position  to  help  with  that. 
I  can  talk  only  on  supposition." 

me  contributions  came  to  light  last  week 
In  poliUcal-financlng  reports  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  re- 
quired bv  tlie  1925  Corrupt  Practices  Act 

The  re'ports  were  filed  by  trust  funds  set 
up  in  connection  with  the  three  coopera- 
tives beginning  a  little  over  two  years  ago 
Since  then  the  funds  have  reported  raising 
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almost  92  mllMon.  Almost  all.  If  not  all.  oT 
the  contributors  are  farmer  members  of  Um 
co-ops  About  half  the  money  has  been  given 
to  members  of  Congreas  friendly  to  dairy 
InterystB. 

Kecently,  according  to  the  latest  report*, 
the  bulX  of  the  money  has  been  going  to 
national  GOP  committee?!. 

The  r unci  rela'ed  to  AMPT  which  has  about 

7  000  mf»mt>ers  In  Minnesota,  gave  $10,000  on 
^fl^  *-    2'.?       he    clftv    before    16   dairy    farmer 

i  :••  ;•  :;i!:.i.;  Butterbrodt  and  Moser. 
met  With  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin  at  the  White 
House  and  urged  them  to  increase  the  sup- 
port price. 

The  fund  related  to  Dairymen.  Inc  .  which 
operates  mainly  In  the  .<southeastern  United 
Stateo.  gave  J25.000  on  March  24,  the  day 
after  the  meeting  and  the  day  before  Hardin 
announced  that  the  guaranteed  price  would 
be  raised  from  M.66  per  hundredweight  to 
•4.93. 

The  fund  related  to  Mld-Amerlca.  which 
supplies  most  of  the  fluid  milk  In  the  Mln- 
neaix>lls-St.  Paul  vicinity,  g«ve  »46,0OO  on 
April  5.  The  dairymen-connected  fund  gave 
•3,000  more  on  May  7. 

When  asked  by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
yesterday  to  comment  on  the  timing  of  the 
contrlbvitlons,  Butterbrodt.  Moser  and 
Delano  all  said  that  they  could  not  do  so. 

Butterbrodt  said  that  although  links  exist 
between  AMPI  and  the  trust  fund — the  same 
man  Is  comptroller  of  AMPI  and  trustee  of 
the  fund,  for  example,  and  members  of 
AMPI  serve  on  the  committee  that  controls 
the  fund — It  Is  a  separate  legal  entity,  and 
he  la  not  personally  involved  In  its  opera- 
tions. "I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the 
trust  is  doing,"  he  said. 

He  suggested  that  questions  be  directed  to 
Robert  Iflham,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  AMPI 
comptroller  and  ftind  trustee.  Isham's  secre- 
tary said  that  he  was  out  of  town  yesterday 
and  would  be  all  week. 

Arthur  Moczygemba,  AMPI  director  of  In- 
formation, said.  "We  don't  disown  the  tnist 
fund,  but  we  have  no  say  In  It.  The  only 
way  you  can  connect  us  Is  through  the  back 
door." 

Moser  said  that  he  Is  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  oversees  the  fund  related  to 
dairymen.  He  said  that  the  committee  func- 
tions largely  In  a  review  capacity,  "looking 
things  over  after  they  happen." 

The  decision*  on  which  politicians  are  to 
receive  funds  are  left  largely  to  three  dairy- 
men executives,  he  said.  He  identified  them 
aj  J.  E.  Mueller,  trustee  of  the  fund;  PaiU 
Alagia.  executive  director  and  general  coun- 
sel of  Dalrjmien.  Inc.,  and  Joe  Westwater, 
economist  and  reserve  milk  supply  manager. 

Moser  referred  Inquiries  to  Mueller,  but 
eflorta  to  contact  him  twice  by  telephone 
yesterday  were  unsuccessful.  His  secretary, 
a»ld  that  he  was  "in  sort  of  a  meeting." 

Delano  said  that  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  committee  that  handles  the  Mid-America 
trust.  "I  Just  follow  their  orders,"  he  said. 
He  refused  to  Identify  the  committee  mem- 
bers, other  than  to  say  that  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  co-op.  but  did  say  that  he  would 
"see  you  get  some  answer  from  somebody 
regarding  the  timing  and  size  of  the  con- 
tributions." 

[From    the    Minneapolis   Tribune,   June   24, 
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OOP    Won't    Talk    About    Oipts    Pbom 

Dairy  Lobbt 

(By  Prank  Wright) 

Washington.  D.C. — The  White  House  de- 
clined Wednesday  to  comment  on  •85,000  In 
contributions  made  to  the  Republican  Party 
by  the  dairymen's  lobby  while  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration was  raising  milk  price  supports. 

The  national  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party  also  bad  little  to  say  about  the  contrl- 
butloos. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Gerald  Warren.  President  Nl.xons  deputy 
prea-s  secretary,  told  a  regular  afternoon  pres.s 
briefing  at  the  White  House  that  the  ad- 
mlnlstratU'n  would  not  dl.scuss  the  matter 
"pending  a  check  on  the  accuracy"  of  a  news- 
paper article  disclosing  the  contributions. 
The  article,  published  Sunday  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune,  was  based  on  reports  filed 
by  the  lobby  groups  themselves  with  the 
clerk  of  the  House  of  RepreaentatWes. 

The  White  House  had  been  asked  by  the 
Trlbtine  before  the  briefing  yesterday  to  com- 
ment on  whether  the  contributions  were  dis- 
cussed at  an  hour-long  meeting  between  Mr. 
Nixon  and  dairy  lobby  leaders  on  March  23 
and  to  comment  on  the  propriety  of  the 
gifts. 

Asked  for  similar  comments.  Sen.  Robert 
Dole  of  Kansas,  national  chairman  of  the 
GOP,  Issued  a  brief  statement  saying  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  any  such  contributions. 
He  also  said  that  to  the  "best  of  my  recol- 
lection these  people  have  contributed  to  both 
parties"  and  "some  of  the  leading  members 
of  these  co-ops  are  Democrats." 

The  March  23  meeting  with  the  President 
came  during  a  series  of  contributions  made 
by  political  funds  associated  with  three  large 
cooperatives — American  Milk  Producers,  Inc., 
Dairymen.  Ire  .  and  Mld-Amerlca  Dairymen, 
Inc.  Their  omclals  dominated  the  delegation 
to  the  White  House. 

Most  of  the  contributions  were  made  be- 
tween March  22,  the  day  before  the  White 
House  meeting,  and  April  6,  11  days  after  the 
support  Increase  was  announced. 
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[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
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Dairy  F.irmirs  Less  Vocai,  Now  in 

Lobbying  ErFoaxs 

(By  Frank  Wright) 

Wasjiincton.  D.C— For  a  while  there  It  ap- 
peared as  if  the  dairy  farmers'  lobby  was 
going  to  be  different. 

Its  leaders  and  spyokeamen  not  only  were 
proud  of  the  way  in  which  they  had  started 
to  use  money  to  help  their  friends  stay  In  of- 
fice and  happy  about  the  manner  in  which 
those  friends  had  come  to  their  aid  In  theli 
time  of  need.  They  also — and  this  Is  what 
made  the  dairymen  unique — were  eager  to 
tell  the  world  about  it. 

But  now  all  that  is  changing. 

They  are  finding  that  publicity  Is  not  al- 
ways desirable — and  they  are  starting  to  clam 
up  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  many  more 
experienced  special -Interest  organizations 
that  always  have  felt  that  the  less  the  pub- 
lic knows  about  their  political  funds  and 
their  lobbying  campaigns  the  better. 

Apparently  feeling  that  their  declining 
numbers  by  themselves  were  no  longer 
an  adequate  political  force,  the  dairy  farmers 
decided  late  In  1968  to  try  to  see  If  their 
money  could  give  them  a  bigger  voice  In 
Washington, 

Three  of  the  biggest  dairy  cooperatives  set 
up  political  trust  funds  to  handle  money 
contributed  by  co-op  members  and  a  few  oth- 
er people.  The  three  are  Dairymen.  Inc..  of 
Louisville.  Ky.;  American  Milk  Producers, 
Inc.,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas;  and  Mld-Amer- 
lca Dairymen,  of  Springfield.  Mo  The  last 
two  have  thousands  of  members  In  the  Upi>er 
Midwest. 

Since  then  they  have  raised  close  to  %2 
million,  according  to  reports  they  have  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  the  House  as  required  by 
federal  law. 

The  funds'  activities  did  not  really  attract 
public  attention,  however,  until  last  March 
when  the  coops  began  an  intense  campaign 
for  higher  milk -price  supports.  The  cam- 
paign went  Into  high  gear  after  the  Nixon 
administration  announced  on  March  12  that 
It  saw  no  need  to  raise  supports  for  1971. 

The  co-cps  enlisted  doeens  of  allies  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  Congress  to  pres- 
sure the  administration  privately  and  to  In- 


titxluce  legislation  that  would  require  an  In- 
crease In  the  support  level. 

Reporters  inquiring  Into  the  campaign  dis- 
covered from  reports  filed  earlier  In  the  House 
clerk's  office  that  many  of  the  congressmen 
who  were  aiding  the  co-ops  had  also  received 
substantial  campaign  contributions  from  the 
trust  funds  during  1970,  The  contributions 
totaled  about  $600,000. 

At  that  time  co-op  officials  were  more  than 
willing  to  talk.  John  Butterbrodt,  of  Burnett. 
Wis.,  president  of  American  Milk  Producers, 
freely  descrlt>ed  how  members  could  have 
their  political  contributions  deducted  from 
tlielr  co-op  milk  checks  and  turned  over  to 
the  trust  fund. 

For  another  example,  after  the  administra- 
tion reversed  itself  on  March  25  and  an- 
nounced that  milk  supports  would  go  up 
from  •4.66  per  hundredweight  to  •4.93. 
Arthur  Moczygemba.  director  of  Information 
for  American  Milk,  asked  a  reporter  how  to 
obtain  30  extra  copies  of  the  reporter's  ar- 
ticle detailing  the  connection  between  the 
campaign  contributions  and  the  congression- 
al pressure  for  the  price  Increase. 

"We  want  to  send  them  to  all  of  our  na- 
tional and  regional  directors  to  show  them 
how  effective  this  has  been,"  he  said.  Then 
came  the  change. 

Reports  filed  by  the  trust  funds  earlier  this 
month  covering  contributions  made  during 
March.  April  and  May  showed  that  •85,000 
had  been  given  to  President  Nixon's  party — 
the  Republicans — at  the  time  he  was  discuss- 
ing price  supports  with  the  co-op  leaders  and 
making  the  decision  to  raise  them. 

Nobody  denied  that  the  contributions  had 
been  made,  but  neither  was  anybody  In  au- 
thority willing  to  dlscttss  why  they  had  been 
made  at  that  particular  time  and  In  such  a 
generous  amount — an  amount  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  records,  mdde  them  the  largest 
from  any  single  source  during  the  spring  re- 
porting period. 

Co-op  officials,  in  general,  pleaded  Igno- 
rance. Butterbrodt  .<iald  that  It  was  all  news 
to  him.  Moczygemba  said  that  the  trttsts 
weren't  really  closely  connected  to  the  co-op.s 
at  all,  and  that  the  co-ops  really  had  nothing 
to  say  about  what  they  did. 

Officials  of  the  trtists.  all  of  whom  happen 
to  be  co-op  employees,  either  were  unavail- 
able for  comment  or  refused  to  discuss  the 
matter. 

The  White  House  said  Mr.  Nixon  would 
have  no  comment.  The  OOP  said  Sen.  Robert 
Dole  of  Kansas,  national  party  chairman, 
was  unaware  of  the  contributions. 

About  the  only  persons  who  have  said  any- 
thing substantive  since  the  •85,000  In  glft>i 
came  to  light  are  W.  R.  (Preach)  Griffith 
and  Lyn  Nof2jger. 

Griffith  Is  a  farmer  In  Newcastle,  Okla,, 
and  chairman  of  American  Milk's  Govern- 
ment Relations  Committee.  He  said  that 
while  the  co-ops  weren't  trying  to  buy  any- 
body. "You've  been  around  long  enough  to 
know  you  don't  get  nothing  you  don't  pay 
for." 

Nofzlger  Is  communications  director  for 
the  OOP  and  a  veteran  p>olltlcaI  practitioner 
who  once  was  press  secretary  to  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  of  California.  With  what  sounded 
like  a  chuckle,  he  said  that  the  whole  thing 
looked  like  "coincidence." 


(From    the    Minneapolis    Tribune,    Sept.    3, 
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Dairy  Farmers'  Extravaganza  To  "Star" 

Nixon 

(By  Frank  Wright) 

Chicago.  Ill  —The  nation's  biggest  dairy 
cooperative  Is  about  to  flex  Its  newfound 
political  muscle  with  a  two-day  extravaganea 
starring  President  Nixon,  21  congressmen  and 
a  crowd  of  almost  40.000. 

The  occasion  Is  the  second  annual  meet- 
ing of  Associated  Milk  Producers  Inc.  (AMPI) , 
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the  organization  that  contributed  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  farm-state  con- 
greasmen  In  the  1970  election  and  then  en- 
listed their  aid  last  spring  In  forcing  the 
Nixon  administration  to  raise  milk  price  sup- 
ports. 

Mr.  Nixon  will  speak  at  tonight's  opening 
session  in  McCormlck  Place  auditorium  on 
IUb  way  back  to  Washington,  D,C  ,  from  the 
Weatern  Wlilte  House  in  San  Clemente.  Calif, 
The  congressmen.  Including  two  from  Min- 
nesota and  several  of  the  most  Influential 
leaders  on  Capitol  Hill,  will  speak  Saturday 
morning  at  a  series  of  breakfasts  In  down- 
town Chicago  hotels. 

The  two  Mlnnesotans  are  Sen.  Walter  Mon- 
dale.  a  Democrat,  and  Rep.  John  Zwach,  a 
Republican. 

Others  from  Congress  Include  Hous*'  Re- 
publican iJ^acieT  Gorald  Ford  of  Michigan; 
his  asslstjtnt  leader,  Leslie  Arends  of  Illinois; 
and  House  Democratic  Whip  Thomas  CNeUl 
of  Massachusetts. 

OthOTS  Include  Rep  W  R  PoGge.  D-Texa*. 
chairman  of  the  House  Agrlcu'.tiire  Commit- 
tee; Rep.  Page  Belcher,  R-Okla  ,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee;  Sen. 
Herman  Talmadge.  D-Ga,,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee;  Sen.  Jack 
Miller,  R-Iowa,  the  committee's  ranking  mi- 
nority member;  and  Sen.  John  Stennls.  D- 
Mlss.,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  a  senior  memt)er  of  the 
Senate  agriculture   subcommittee. 

Tonight's  speech  by  the  President  will  be 
his  first  to  a  major  group  since  his  about- 
face  on  the  niUk-support  issue  in  March. 

The  administration  Initially  announced 
that  It  would  not  raise  the  government- 
guaranteed  price  this  year.  Then,  in  the  face 
of  the  lobbying  effort  led  by  AMPI,  it  reversed 
Itself  less  than  two  weeks  later  and  boosted 
the  1971  level  to  •4.93  per  hundredweight, 
an  Increase  of  27  cents. 

Bounding  up  dozens  of  farm-state  con- 
gressmen to  pressure  the  White  House  was 
only  one  technique  employed  by  AMPI  in 
persuading  Mr  Nixon  to  change  his  mind. 
In  addition,  AMPI  and  other  dairy  farmer 
co-ops  contributed  at  least  $85,000  to  various 
national  committees  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Repub- 
lican Party  at  the  time  the  price  Increase  was 
being  announced. 

Tonight's  appearance  by  the  President  and 
Saturday's  by  the  congressmen  thus  amount 
to  a  recognition  of  and  a  tribute  to  the  well- 
fin&noed  political  power  of  this  yoving 
organisation. 

It  has  approximately  43.000  individual 
members  in  22  states  stretching  across  the 
middle  of  the  country  from  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  on  the  north  to  Texas  on  the 
south.  Its  political  funds  come  from  the 
members,  who  contribute  up  to  JlOO  an- 
nually from  their  milk  ciiecks  on  what,  ac- 
cording to  AMPI  officials.  Is  a  voluntary  basis. 
Mr.  Nixon  and  most  of  the  congre.sslonal 
speakers  will  k>e  coming  here  with  an  eve  not 
only  on  the  past  but  also  on  the  future — ^the 
1972  election.  Mr.  Nixon  will  be  np  f^r  re- 
election then,  as  will  all  of  the  10  House 
members  and  six  of  the  senators.  Including 
Mondale.  They  will  not  be  adverse  to  securing 
AMPI  support. 

At  least  some  of  the  congressmen  will  re- 
ceive fees  for  their  appearances  here,  but 
AMPI  spokesmen  refused  to  say  which  ones 
will  be  paid  or  how  much 

Last  year,  according  to  public  reports  made 
by  members  of  Congress  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  AMPI  paid  In- 
dividual fees  of  up  to  »5.000  to  eight  speak- 
ers. 

Mondale  Is  among  those  who  will  receive 
no  fee.  His  offlce  said  that  he  was  offered 
one  but  rejected  It  No  amount  was  discussed, 
his  office  said  He  will  receive  expense  money 
for  travel  and  hotel  coets  for  himself  and 
one  staff  member   his  office  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(From    the    Minneapolis   Tribune,    Sept.   4, 
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Nixon  Sei-s  New   US    Prosperity 

■  By  Prank  Wright) 

Chicago,     IU — President     Nixon    spent     30 

minutes  Friday   night    praising  an   audience 

of  politically  potent  dairy  farmers  and  tailing 

them  that  his  new  ecor.omic  policy  holds  the 

promise    of     unprecedented    prosperity    for 

agriculture. 

The  40.000  milk  producers  and  their  fami- 
lies, attendlug  the  operung  session  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  Associated  Milk  Producers, 
Inc.  (JiMPIi  appeared  to  love  it.  Interrupt- 
ing Mr  Nix(jn  almost  20  times  v^'ith  applause. 
Mr.  Nixon,  whose  relatsoixshlp  with  dairy 
fanners  has  been  often  tense,  made  a  special 
trip  to  Chicago  for  this  appearance,  doubling 
back  from  a  stxip  earlier  yesterday  in  Dayton. 
Ohio,  on  his  way  home  to  Washington,  D.C, 
from  the  Western  White  House  in  San  Cle- 
mente. Calif. 

His  decision  to  accept  the  AMPI  invitation 
wii-s  a  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  AMPI 
and  the  newly  revitalized  dairy-Industry 
lobby  that  It  leads. 

Last  spring,  after  Mr.  Nixon  had  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  lncrea.se  da;ry- 
price  supports  this  year,  AMPI  marshailed 
dozens  of  Its  friends  in  Congress,  many  of 
whom  had  shared  in  more  than  $400,000  in 
campaign  contributions  made  by  the  milk- 
marketing  cooperative  last  fall,  and  pressured 
the  administration  until  it  changed  its  mind. 
The  pressure  campaign  was  sweetened 
somewhat  by  contributions  totaling  $85,000 
from  AMPI  to  Mr.  NUon's  Republican  Party. 
The  administration  reversed  Itself  and  de- 
cided to  raise  the  support  price  after  all, 
boosting  it  27  cents  to  $4  93  per  hundred- 
weight. 

Complimenting  the  dairy  Industry  for 
leading  agriculture  In  Increased  productivity, 
Mr.  Nixon  described  AMPI  as  "one  of  the 
strongest  forces  In  blazing  new  economic 
trails  .As  Anerlca's  largest  dairy  cooperative 
you  have  moved  effectively  to  help  Improve 
the  quality,  expand  the  variety  and  Increase 
the  volume  of  American  dairy  products. 

"You  have."  he  said,  "pioneered  in  devel- 
oping a  total  marketing  concept  which  many 
other  producers  would  do  well  to  consider. 
.And  all  of  this  you  have  done  on  your  own, 
neither  whimpering  helplessly  about  uncon- 
trollable economic  forces  or  waiting  pas- 
sively for  government  to  ball  you  out." 

He  said  his  new  economic  policy,  particu- 
larly his  International  monetary  maneuvers 
and  his  freeze  on  prices,  offer  farmers  relief 
from  the  inflation  that  has  been  "crushing 
our  farm  famllle.s  and  farm  communities  for 
many  years  now  like  a  great  Invisible  vice." 
Farmers,  Mr  Nixon  said,  "h.-ive  a  great  deal 
111  gain  from  the  'New  Prosperity'  to  which 
our  new  economic  {Kilicies  are  dedicated" 

As  he  has  done  before  other  audiences  since 
expounding  his  new  policies.  Mr  Nixon  urged 
his  listeners  to  help  in  developing  the  "new 
American  spirit  '  that  will  be  necessary  for 
the  policies  to  succeed 

"Your  contribution  can  be  decisive."  the 
President  said,  urging  that  farmers  help  the 
country  to  recognise  "the  dignity  of  work," 
the  need  to  make  .sacrlRceK  during  the  90-day 
freeze  on  wages  and  prices  and  to  "never 
resign  ourselves  to  being  second  best  ' 

Mr,  Nixon  briefly  became  a  super  salesman 
for  milk,  recalling  how  a  glass  of  good,  fresh 
milk  was  what  he  really  wanted  most  when 
he  returned  from  14  months  of  duty  with  the 
Navy  in  the  Pacl.lc  in  World  War  II  and  from 
a  70-day  trip  to  Asia  during  the  1950fi  while 
he  was  vice-president 

His  listpners  cheered  when  he  said  'We  in 
America  should  be  thankful  we  can  get  a 
K-;ass  of  g'-.KXl,  fresh  milk  whenever  we 
want  It." 
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Mr.  Nixon  shared  the  platform  last  night 
with  Gov.  Richard  Ogllvle  of  Illinois  and 
Mayor  Richard- Daley  of  Chicago.  It  was  the 
President's  second  trip  to  this  pivotal  state 
in  less  than  a  month,  and  he  has  said  that 
he  win  return  here  frequently  prior  to  the 
1972  election. 

The  President  carried  Illinois  by  a  narrow 
margin  in  1968,  and  his  aides  have  said  It 
will  be  crucial  to  his  chances  for  reelection 

next   year. 

The  MPI  meeting  will  conclude  today  with 
a  series  of  morning  breakfasts  addressed  by 
21  congressmen  In  downtown  hotels,  to  be 
followed  by  a  business  session. 

(From  the  MlnneapKjlls  Tribune, 

Sept.  6,  1871] 

Milk  Producers  Vo-n:  To  Seek  Higher  Mn,K- 

Price  Supports   Prom   Unttbd   States 

(By  Prank  Wright) 

Chicago,  III. — The  nation's  largest  dairy 
farmer  coojjerative,  encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Its  first  all-out  lobbying  campaign 
for  higher  milk  price  supports,  Is  going  to 
push  for  a  further  Increase. 

Delegates  attending  the  final  session  of 
the  second  annual  meeting  of  Associated 
Milk  Producers,  Inc.,  (AMPI)  voted  unani- 
mously Satiirday  to  urge  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Clifford  Hardin  to  raise  the  govern- 
ment-guaxanteed  price  level  to  90  percent  of 
parity,  the  limit  j)ermltted  by  law. 

This  would  be  $5.30  to  $5.35  per  hundred- 
weight for  manufacturing  milk,  which  Is 
used  to  produce  butter,  cheese  and  nonfat 
powdered  milk.  The  present  support  price  Is 

$4.93. 

When  set  by  Hardin  In  March,  the  sup- 
port price  was  85  i>ercent  of  parity — parity 
being  a  ratio  used  In  federal  farm  laws  to 
describe  a  supp>osedly  fair  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  agricultural  products  in  relation  to 
his  costs. 

Since  then,  because  of  inflation,  the  $4.93 
has  declined  to  about  83  percent  of  parity. 

The  current  support  price  was  established 
as  the  restilt  of  an  Intensive  dairy  Industry 
push  led  by  AMPI  after  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration Initially  announced  that  it  was  going 
to  continue  the  1970  price  of  $4.66  through 
this  year. 

Within  a  matter  of  days,  AMPI  and  several 
smaller  milk  producer  cooperatives  mar- 
shaled a  bipartisan  force  of  dozens  of  sym- 
pathetic congressmen  to  pressure  the  White 
House  for  an  increase  The  congressmen  had 
received  1970  election  campaign  contribu- 
tions totaling  almost  $600,000  from  the 
farmers  and  were  returning  the  favor. 

At  the  same  time,  the  dairy  farmer  organi- 
zations made  contributions  totaling  at  least 
•86,000  to  the  national  Republican  Party.  In 
less  than  two  weeks,  the  administration 
granted  the  increase.  That  victory  has  been 
referred  to  frequently  at  this  meeting  of 
AMPI,  which  liicludes  tbotisands  of  farmers 
from  Minnesota  and  whose  national  member- 
ship has  grown  from  29,000  to  44,000  In  the 
past  year. 

In  yesterday's  resolution  -AMPI  said  an- 
other Increase  in  the  support  price  is  neces- 
sary to  "guarantee  consumers  a  continuing 
adequate  supply  of  domestically  produced 
milk  and  milk  products  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  to  allow  dairy  farme.-^  ti.  receive  equita- 
ble economic  benefits  for  their  labor  and  In- 
vestment." 

The  AMPI  action  came  less  than  24  hours 
after  Mr  Nixon,  in  a  speech  to  the  conven- 
tion, urged  dairy  farmers  and  others  m  the 
agricultural  community  to  help  develop  the 
national  spirit  of  cooperation  necessary  for 
the  success  of  his  new  anti-inflation  policies, 
including  the  90-d&y  freeze  now  In  effect  on 
wages  and  prices 

Although  the  resolution  might  appear  to 
some  to  disregard  Mr   Nixcr.'s  plea    the  AMPI 
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argued  that,  technically  speaking  at  least,  it 
does  not. 

Prices  on  raw  agric-tiltural  products — such 
as  tnllk  beii.^  s<  ;d  to  processors  by  the 
farmer — are  exempt  Irom  the  freeze,  it  was 
noted. 

And.  In  any  event.  It  was  said,  a  new  In- 
crease In  government,  supports — should  the 
admlolstration  be  wtlliug  to  grant  one — 
would  not  come  ui.til  after  the  90  daya  ex- 
pire. The  support  price  Is  set  annually  uixder 
the  farm  law  fur  a  marketing  year  that  begins 
April  1.  The  freeze  Is  due  to  expire  In  mid- 
November. 


(From    the   Minneapolis   Tribune,   Sept.    12, 

1971) 

Daibymen     Go     Underground     To     Deliver 

MOK«T  TO  GOP 

(By  Prank  Wright) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  nation's  dairy 
farmers  have  gone  underground  with  at  least 
one  of  their  big  new  political  funds. 

Instead  of  giving  money  directly  and  open- 
ly to  clearly-ldentlfled  candidates  for  Con- 
gress and  to  long-established  national  com- 
mittees of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  as  It  has  done  In  the  past,  the  fund 
operated  by  Mld-Amerlca  Dairymen,  Inc.,  has 
started  to  channel  Its  contributions  Into  a 
network  of  obscurely-named  Washington  or- 
ganizations created  primarily  to  support 
President  Nixon's  1972  reelection  campaign 
without  attracting  public  attention. 

Such  organizations  often  are  used  to  get 
around  federal  election  campaign  laws  lim- 
iting contributions  and  requiring  a  public 
accounting. 

The  change  in  tactics  was  disclosed  last 
week  in  the  latest  report  filed  by  Mld-Amer- 
lca, an  extensive  mllk-marketlng  coopera- 
tive that  Includes  members  of  the  old  Twin 
Cities  Milk  Producers  Association,  suppliers 
Of  most  of  the  dairy  products  consumed  In 
the  MinneapolLs-St.  Paul  metropolitan  area. 

The  periodic  report,  required  under  the 
192S  Cormpt  Practices  Act,  was  made  to  the 
House  clerk's  office  In  the  name  of  the  Agrl- 
ultnral  and  Dairy  Educational  Political  Trust 
(ADEPT),  Mld-.'imerica'a  political  arm. 

The  report  showed  that  during  June,  July 
and  August  ADEPT  made  $3,500  contribu- 
tions to  e*ch  of  six  organizations — a  total  of 
•  15,0O0. 

The  six  organizations  are  the  Organization 
of  Involved  Americans,  Americans  United  for 
Political  Awareness,  Americans  United  for 
Political  Involvement.  Americans  Partici- 
pating. Americans  United  for  Decent  Govern- 
ment and  Americans  United  for  an  Informed 
Eaectorate. 

The  names  give  no  hint  of  party  or  candi- 
date affiliation. 

But.  by  tracing  the  addresses  listed  for  the 
organizations  In  the  ADEPT  report  and  by 
lnter\'iewlng  several  individuals  who  live  or 
work  at  those  locations,  the  MlnneapwUs 
Tribune  pieced  together  a  trail  that  led  to 
Robert  Bennett,  son  of  Republican  Sen.  Wal- 
lace Bennett  of  Utah  and  former  director  of 
Congressional  relations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

One  of  the  organizations  was  listed  to  the 
residence  of  Robert  Bennett's  sister.  Another 
was  listed  to  the  residence  of  an  attorney 
who  turned  out  to  be  a  friend  of  Bennett's  In 
the  local  Mormon  church.  Another  wsis  listed 
to  the  attorney's  Washington  office.  Another 
was  listed  to  the  home  of  a  secretary  who 
works  In  the  attorney's  suburban  Virginia 
office.  Another  was  listed  to  the  old  Wash- 
ington otRcc  address  of  Bennett's  present  em- 
ployer. Robert  R.  Mullen  &  Co..  a  public  rela- 
tions Arm  which  often  has  worked  In 
national  GOP  campaigns. 

Interviewed  at  week's  end  in  the  firm's  new 
office  a  block  from  the  White  House.  Bennett 
acknowledged  that  be  waa  responalble  for 
setting    up    the    six    organizations    used    by 
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ADEPT  and  for  creating  several  omer  similar 
ones  as  well. 

Bennett,  who  said  he  ha«  been  supporting 
Mr.  Nixon  since  his  1960  campaign  against 
John  P.  Kennedy,  deecrlbed  the  organizations 
as  'a  little  quiet  somethuiK  I  can  do." 

He  said  they  were  set  up  recently  after  he 
and  '  several  friends"  decided  there  was  a 
need  for  additional  "funnels  to  handle 
money  Intended  for  Republicans — especially 
Mr.  Nixon — in  the  coming  campaign. 
He  did  not  say  who  the  friends  are. 
Bennett  said  that  his  series  of  committees 
will  allow  big  contributors  to  "stay  within" 
the  law,  which  lmp>ose3  a  $6.0O0  limit  on  the 
amount  any  one  contributor  may  give  to  any 
one  recipient. 

(Election  law  reform  advocates,  such  as 
Common  Cause,  take  a  diHerent  view  ol  this 
technique,  frequently  known  as  the  dunuuy 
committee.  Reformers  argue  that  Its  use 
allows  big  cunuibutors  to  avadd  the  Intent 
of  the  law  and  give  as  much  as  they  wish, 
sometimes  enough  to  acquire  undue  influ- 
ence over  the  recipient  if  he  Is  elected.) 

Bennett  said  it  Is  possible  that  some  of 
his  committees  may  eventualy  make  public 
reports  of  what  they  do  with  the  money  they 
raise  tills  year  and  next,  but  he  indicated 
that  that  is  not  likely. 

He  noted  that  all  of  them  are  using  a 
VVa.shlugton  bank  as  a  depositor)'  and  that 
the  law  requires  no  reports  as  long  as  they 
send  no  money  across  state  lines.  Crossing 
state  lines  is  easily  avoided  because  most 
candidates  for  President  and  Congress  have 
offices  in  Washington. 

He  said  he  did  not  know  how  ADEPT, 
headquartered  at  Mid-America's  home  base 
in  Springfield,  Mo.,  learned  of  his  string  of 
organizations.  But,  he  added,  news  of  their 
existence  Is  being  spread  to  potential  Repub- 
lican contributors  "by  word  of  mouth." 

He  said  he  did  not  know  exactly  how  much 
money  the  committees  have  received  ao  far. 
ADEPT  ofBcials  in  Missouri  also  said  they 
did  not  know  Bennett's  committees  hap- 
pened to  be  selected  as  the  recipients  for 
their    latest   round   of   contributions. 

William  Delano,  executive  vice-president 
for  finance  and  the  man  who  signs  ADEPT'S 
reports  as  trustee  of  the  fund,  said,  "I  jtist 
write  the  checks  they  tell  me  to  and  perform 
the  clerical  taslts." 

He  said  that  if  they — meaning  those  who 
made  such  decisions  at  Mid-America — "don't 
tell  me  any  more,  I  don't  want  to  know  and 
don't  ask." 

Delano  said  he  gets  his  Instructions  from 
Gary  Hanman,  executive  vice-president  for 
marketing  and  a  member  of  the  trust  fund 
committee  that  decides  on  contributions. 

Hanman  said  he  wasn't  sure  either  how 
Bennett's  committees  came  to  ADEPT'S  at- 
tention or  Just  why  they  were  selected. 

"Probably  some  people  in  Washington  told 
us  about  them,"  he  said.  "Our  understand- 
ing was  they  were  Republican  committees. 
That's  as  far  as  it  went." 

The  most  recent  ADEPT  contributions  con- 
tinue a  heavily  OOP  trend  in  the  farm 
group's  giving  that  started  last  spring  when 
Mr.  Nixon,  under  heavy  pressure  from  the 
dairy  farmers'  lobby,  gave  In  to  their  de- 
iTUinds  for  an  Increase  In  milk  price  supports. 
His  administration  initially  announced  In 
March  that  there  would  be  no  increase. 

But  Mid-America  and  its  allies,  particu- 
larly Associated  Milk  Producers,  Inc.,  and 
Dairymen,  Inc.,  won  support  for  an  increase 
from  dozens  of  congressmen  whose  cam- 
p>&lgns  had  received  flnanclaJ  aid  from  the 
milk  farmers  last  year. 

And.  in  addition,  the  milk  men  successfully 
encouraged  the  Nixon  administration  to 
change  its  mind  by  openly  plvtng  the  Repub- 
lican Party  (85.000  and  rpcordincr  the  Rifts 
in  their  public  reports.  ADEPT  gave  C45.000 
as  its  share. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  an  increase  in  the 
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mUk  price  sup(>ort  from  M  66  per  100  pounds 
to  ti  ji  wa&  announced. 

The  dairy  farmers.  Judging  from  the  late.'.t 
ADKPT  report,  are  sua  expres-sin^  ihe.r  ap- 
preciation— although  now  by  a  inure  circui- 
tous route. 


I  From    the   Minneapolis   Tribune,    Sept.    19, 

19711 

Nrw  Dairtmcn   Gitts  -ro   GOP  FtTNOS 

Revealed 

(By  Frank  Wright) 

Washington,  D.C. — Dairy  farmers  now 
have  contributed  approximately  a  quarter  of 
a  mUllon  dollars  to  the  1972  national  Re- 
publican campaign  since  President  Nixon 
raised   milk   price  supports  last   spring. 

That  total  Is  based  on  new  reports  filed 
with  Congress  last  week  by  the  milk  pro- 
ducers' two  largest  political  funds.  Required 
by  federal  law,  the  reports  cover  June,  July 
and  August. 

The  two  funds — one  connected  with  Asso- 
ciated Milk  Producers,  Inc.  (AMPI)  and  the 
other  with  Dairymen,  Inc. — said  that  during 
the  three  summer  months  they  gave  a  total 
of  $155,000  to  a  series  of  unpubllcized  front 
committees,  most  If  not  all  of  which  recently 
have  been  set  up  to  quietly  accept  money 
for  Mr.  Nixon's  reelection  campaign. 

The  existence  of  the  committees,  most 
of  which  consist  of  little  more  than  an  imag- 
InatlTe  name  and  a  checking  account  in 
a  Washington  bank,  was  disclosed  a  week 
ago  by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

At  that  time  the  Tribune  reported  that 
the  smallest  of  the  dairy  farmer  funds — 
one  associated  with  Mld-Amerl;a  Dairymen, 
Inc — had  contributed  $15,000  to  the  secret 
committee  network  in  August. 

Although  the  names  of  the  committees 
gave  no  Indication  of  their  candidate  or 
party  connection,  the  Tribune  traced  them 
to  Robert  Bennett,  son  of  Sen.  Wallace  Ben- 
nett, R-Utah.  and  a  former  Nixon  appointee 
In  the  Department  of  Transportation  who 
now  is  an  executive  with  a  Republlcan- 
orlenteU    public   relations   firm    here. 

He  said  the  committees  were  Intended 
mainly  to  help  Mr.  Nixon. 

Such  committees,  usually  called  dummy 
committees  In  the  political  community  here, 
are  commonly  used  to  skirt  election  law  limi- 
tations on  contributions  and  requirements 
on  public  disclosure. 

Under  the  law  no  contributor  may  give 
more  than  $5,000  a  year  to  a  candidate.  By 
giving  to  a  string  of  dummy  committees 
which  act  as  middlemen,  unlimited  amounts 
may  be  contributed.  By  technically  operat- 
ing only  in  Washington,  the  dummy  com- 
mittees avoid  making  reports  of  who  they 
In  turn  pass  the  money  to.  The  law  requires 
reports  only  from  committees  functioning  In 
more  than  one  state. 

In  the  case  of  the  AMPI  and  Dairymen 
funds,  they  reported  last  week  that  they 
made  $2.5O0  contributions  to  each  of  63 
committees. 

All  of  the  AMPI  contributions — made 
through  the  Trust  for  Agricultural  Political 
Education — came  on  July  9.  according  to  Its 
report  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

There  were  50  glfu  for  a  total  of  $126,000. 

AMPI  Is  headquartered  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  It  has  thousands  of  members  in  Min- 
nesota and  other  Upper  Midwest  states,  and 
its  president,  John  Butterbrodt.  is  from 
Burnett.  Wis. 

The  12  Dairymen  contributions — made 
through  the  Trust  for  special  political  agri- 
cultural community  education — totaled 
$30,000  and  were  made  Aug.  19. 

Dairymen  Is  headquartered  In  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  operates  In  the  southeastern  United 
States. 

The  $125,000  from  AMPI.  the  $30,000  from 
Dairymen  and  the  $15,000  from  Mld-Amerlca, 
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which  also  has  many  members  in  Minnesota, 
Is  in  addition  to  $85  000  which  the  three 
mllk-marVteling  cxippratlves  gave  to  several 
long-established  and  openly  Identified  Re- 
publican Party  committees  In  March  and 
April. 

That  is  a  total  of  $255,000 — all  stemming 
from  the  day  in  March  when  the  Nixon 
administration  announced  that  the  support 
price  for  milk  this  year  would  be  raised 
from  $4.66  per  100  pounds  to  $4.93. 

In  contrast,  during  the  same  six-month 
perioo  from  March  through  August  the  three 
dairy  funds  have  reported  giving  less  than 
$50,000  to  Democratic  candidates  for  Con- 
gress or  tc  National  Democratic  Party  com- 
mittees. 

This  difference  Is  reported  to  have  caused 
some  grumbling  among  farmer  members, 
many  of  whom  give  up  to  $100  a  year  to 
the  funds.  The  funds  are  run  by  trustees 

The  committees  listed  In  the  AMPI  and 
Dairymen  reports  carried  such  names  as 
Americans  Dedlrated  to  Greater  Public 
Awareness.  Americans  United  for  Better  Fed- 
eral Administration.  Citizens  for  More  Ef- 
fective Community  Involvement,  Americans 
United  for  Sensible  Agricultural  Policy.  As- 
sociation for  Fair  Press  and  Americans 
United  for  Objective  Reporting. 

The  United  Trust  Bank  Building  In  down- 
town Washington  was  listed  as  the  address 
for  half  of  the  committees.  Others  listed 
downtown  office  buildings  and  residences  in 
Washington  and  suburban  Maryland  as  their 
addresses 

One  committee  listed  the  previous  loca- 
tion of  Bennett's  public  relations  firm  as 
its  address. 

In  an  interview  at  week's  end,  Bennett 
acknowlPdged  as  he  ^ad  done  earlier  In  the 
cose  of  the  Mld-Amerlca  contributions — that 
he  was  responsible  for  creating  many  if  not 
all  of  the  committees  to  which  AMPI  and 
Dairymen  have  given  money. 

He  said  those  using  United  Trust  as  their 
address  "probably  are  mine  "  because  that  is 
the  bank  he  is  using  as  a  depository  for 
the  conttlbutlons  He  said  the  other  com- 
mittees may  well  be  connected  to  his  opera- 
tion also  because  they  are  "all  in  the  same 
pattern." 

He  said  he  could  not  be  sure,  however,  be- 
cause some  have  been  set  up  "by  my  friends, 
and  I  don't  have  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
names." 

Again — as  he  did  with  Mid-America — Ben- 
nett denied  knowing  how  AMPI  and  Dairy- 
men learned  of  the  underground  commit- 
tees. 

"How  that  message  may  have  been  carried 
to  Garcia  Is  beyond  my  ken."  he  said 

His  '■t>eat"  he  said,  is  retailing  and  trans- 
portation. Hp  wa.«  -A-lth  J  C  Penney  Cn  for 
five  years  before  serving  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  a.s  co:igresslonal  liai- 
son man  for  two  Mo,-!!  of  hi?  rllpnt.";  with  the 
public  relations  firm- Robert  R  Mullen  ft 
Co. — are  In  transportation  or  related  fields. 
be  said. 

"I  honestly  wotildn't  know  a  milk  man  If 
I  saw  one  on  the  street,"  he  said 

Efforts  to  contact  officials  of  the  AMPI  and 
Dairymen  funds  for  comment  were  not  suc- 
cessful. 

The  latest  reports  bring  to  $1  98  million  the 
amount  raised  by  the  dairy  groups  from 
their  members  for  the  political  funds  since 
they  were  started  a  little  over  two  years 
ago.  The  talpge.st  by  far  Is  the  .'iMPI  fund. 
which  has  gathered  together  11  62  million. 
according  to  ita  report  on  file  in  Washington 

The  dairy  funds,  the  biggest  new  source  of 
political  money  to  come  to  light  here  In 
recent  years,  seem  to  be  doing  better  all  the 
time  In  each  case,  the  amount  raised  during 
the  most  recent  reporting  period  was  the 
largest  m  the  htstory  of  the  fund 

And  It  iB  Btin  more  than  a  year  until 
the  1972  election. 
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(From   the   Minneapolis  Tribune,   Sept.    19, 
1971J 

Daibx    Farmee's   Group   Gives   Mondale 

$5,000 

(By  Prank  Wright) 

Washington,  DC. — Sen  Walter  Mondale 
received  $5,000  from  a  dairy  farmers  organi- 
zation le.ss  than  three  months  after  he  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  raise  milk-price  sup- 
ports. 

The  money  came  from  Associated  Milk 
Producers,  Inc.,  (AMPI)  In  the  form  of  a 
contribution  to  the  Minnesota  Democrat's 
1972  reelection  campaign. 

The  transactiou  Is  recorded  by  AMPIs  po- 
litical fund  in  a  report  filed  with  Congress 
covering  fund  activities  for  June,  Jtily  and 
August. 

The  reports  are  required  perlodlcaUy  under 
federal  election  law. 

According  to  the  report,  on  June  4  the 
fund  gave  $5,000  "for  tickets  "  to  the  Mon- 
dale Dinner  Committee  in  care  of  Mike  Bcr- 
man,  the  senators  administrative  assistant. 

In  an  Interview,  Herman  acknowledged 
receiving  the  money  and  said  it  was  for  50 
tickeU  to  a  Mondale  campaign  fund-raising 
dinner  June  5  at  the  Radlsson  South. 

The  tickets,  Berman  said,  were  distributed 
among  AMPI  members  in  Minnesota.  AMPI 
is  a  40.000-member  mllk-marketing  coopera- 
tive, headquartered  In  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Its  operations  cover  more  than  20  heartland 
states  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

"We  ».sked  them  for  help,  as  we  asked 
many  others."  said  Berman.  who  was  In 
charge  of  dinner  arrangements. 

All  told.  Berman  said,  the  dinner  grossed 
between  $150,000  and  $160,000.  He  estimated 
that  net  proceeds  would  be  $1 12.300  to 
$138,000. 

Berman  said  he  saw  nothing  abnormal 
about  the  AMPI  gift. 

"I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  more 
to  say."  Herman  said.  "Obviously  the  sena- 
tor has  been  for  90  percent  of  parity  for 
as  long  as  he  has  been  In  the  Senate." 

The  legislation,  on  which  Mondale  was 
Joined  by  dozens  of  other  members  of  Con- 
gress, would  have  required  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  to  raise  milk-pnce  supports  to 
85  percent  of  parity. 

It  was  Introduced  in  March  at  the  request 
of  AMPI  and  other  dairy  farmer  coopera- 
tives Just  a  few  days  after  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration anuounced  11  was  not  going  to  raise 
price  supp<.)rt6  this  year. 

AMPI  and  Its  oongressional  allies,  many  of 
whom  had  received  campaign  contributions 
from  the  dairy  lobby  In  1970.  argued  that 
the  existing  support  level  of  $4  66  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  had  slipped  from  85  percent 
of  parity  to  about  80  percent  because  of  ris- 
ing farm  costs,  and  urged  that  It  be  In- 
creased. 

The  dairy  lobby,  with  the  help  of  its  Cap- 
\'m\  Hill  friends,  was  able  to  generate  so  much 
farm-slate  pressure  that  the  administration 
reversed  Itself  in  less  than  two  weeks  and 
announced  an  Increase,  to  $4.93  per  100 
pounds. 

The  $5,000  subsequently  given  to  Mondale 
was  by  far  the  largest  single  contribution 
to  an  individual  listed  In  the  current  report 
of  the  .\MPI  fund. 

Two  other  Upper  Midwest  members  of 
C.ongress  RepubiicJin  Rep.  John  Zwach  of 
M.nnrsola  and  Democratic  Rep,  Jamef 
Abourezk  of  South  Dakota — each  received 
tl.CKX)  In  Auft  ist  according  to  the  rejxjrt 
Like  Mondale.  both  were  cosp>onsors  of  the 
86-percem-of -parity  bill.  In  addition,  Zwach 
If;  on  the  House  dairy  subcommittee 

Both  Mondale  and  Zwach  were  speaker? 
earlier  thlj  moi.th  at  the  AMPI  convention 
In  Chicago,  m. 
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Nixon    Criticized    for   Dairt    Lobby    Link — 

BoscHwrrz  Assails  Co-ops'  Contributions 

( By  Frank  'Wright ) 

Washington,  DC — One  of  Minnesota's 
highest-ranking  Republicans,  national  com- 
mitteeman Rudy  Boschwltz,  Saturday  cri- 
ticized President  Nixon  for  his  financial  con- 
nections with  the  dairy  lobby. 

In  a  statement  Issued  yesterday,  Bosch- 
wltz described  as  "disturbing  "  the  fact  that 
"President  Nixon's  campaign  organization  ac- 
cepted $155,000  from  dairy  organizations 
through  62  vounteer  committees" 

The  contributions  were  made  by  the  poli- 
tical funds  of  Associated  MUk  Producers  Inc 
(AMPI I  and  Dairymen  Inc..  two  large  dairy- 
farmer  cooperatives,  in  July  and  August.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  a  third  cooperative.  Mld- 
Amerlca  Dairymen  Inc..  gave  $15,000 

Those  contributions,  together  with  $85,000 
given  earlier,  brought  to  a  total  of  $255,000 
the  funds  donated  to  Nixon -oriented  cam- 
paign committees  since  last  spring,  when 
the  President  bowed  to  the  giant  co-ops'  de- 
mands and  raised  the  government  support 
price  for  milk.  TTie  donations  referred  to  by 
Boschwltz  were  disclosed  last  Stinday  by  the 
Minneajwlls  Tribune. 

Two  of  the  co-ops — AiCPI  and  Mid-Amer- 
ica— have  thousands  of  members  in  the  Up- 
per Midwest,  and  the  president  of  one.  John 
Butterbrodt  ot  AMPI.  Is  from  Wisconsin.  He 
farms  near  Burnett. 

Meanwhile.  It  was  ascertained  last  week 
that  current  projections  Indicate  that  the 
ccst  to  taxpayers  of  the  mllk-subsldy  pro- 
gram this  year  will  be  about  $60  million 
higher  than  It  was  last  year 

At  least  part  of  the  higher  cost,  according 
to  Department  of  Agriculture  experts  who 
help  make  the  projection,  is  due  to  the 
Nlxcn-ordered  increase  in  the  support  price 
from  $4.66  per  100  pounds  of  manufacturing 
milk  to  $4  93. 

Boschwltz  did  not  confine  his  criticisms 
to  Mr.  Nixon. 

The  committeeman  also  noted  that  Sen. 
Walter  Mondale.  a  Minnesota  Democrat  who 
Is  up  for  reelection  next  year,  and  numerous 
other  Democrats  In  Congress  have  received 
campaign  contributions  from  the  dair>- 
groups. 

Boschwltz  observed  that  most  of  them.  In- 
cluding Mondale,  help)ed  the  dairymen  pres- 
sure the  President  by  sp)onsoring  legislation 
that  would  have  forced  him  to  increase  the 
price  support. 

Mondale's  money  came  from  the  AMPI 
fund,  which  brought  $5,000  worth  of  tickets 
to  a  campaign  lund-r&ising  dinner  for  the 
Senator  m  June. 

"All  these  things  point  to  the  crying  need 
for  reform,  probably  through  legislation,  o' 
political  contributions."  Boschwltz  said. 

The  reform  emphatis.  he  said,  should  t>e 
placed  on  deve;oping  a  very  complete  and 
thorough -grine  reporting  system  of  all  cam- 
paign expenditures  ar.d  contributions' 
rather  than   on    "setting   dollar  limitations  " 

He  said  that  it  is  "the  strictness  of  those 
limitations  In  the  present  laws  that  cause 
the  creation  of  the  volunteer  committee  and 
the  so-called  dummy  committees  that  are 
founded  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accepting 
funds  arid  are  used  by   both  parties  " 

It  was  the  du.T.my-commlttee  technique 
that  was  u=;cd  by  the  nv.lk  prixlucers  In  mak- 
II. g  their  most   recent  contributions. 

The  dairy  funds  '.Isted  the  g^ft.s  in  their 
most  recent  reports,  hied  earlier  this  month 
with  Congress  as  req'-ilred  hy  ;aw  However 
the  Innocuous  names  of  the  committees  that 
got  the  money — Buch  as  Americans  r>e<il- 
cated  to  Greater  Public  Awareness — gave  no 
hint  Of  whc  the  rea;   reclpier.tj   were 
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By  checking  the  Washington  suburban  ad- 
dresses listed  Tor  the  committees,  the  Mln- 
ueapoUs  Tribune  was  able  to  trace  them  to  a 
long-time  Nixon  campaigner  named  Robert 
Bennett. 

Bennett,  the  son  of  Sen.  Wallace  Bennett. 
R-Utah,  Is  a  public-relations  executive  In 
Washington.  He  has  been  active  In  every 
Nixon   campaign  since   1960. 

He  has  said  that  his  committee  network 
is  designed  to  accommodate  big  contributors 
who  do  not  want  to  run  afoul  of  the  present 
celling  of  (5.000  on  gifts  to  any  one  candi- 
date. In  the  case  of  the  dairy  gifts,  each  com- 
mittee received  $2,500. 

The  committees  may  never  have  to  pub- 
licly report  to  whom  they  gave  the  money  If 
Bennett  operates  them  as  carefully  as  he 
has  Indicated  that  he  Intends  to. 

By  transferring  the  money  only  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  he  has  noted,  the  com- 
mittees can  take  advantage  of  a  legal  loophole 
that  requires  reports  only  from  those  com- 
mittees operating  In  two  or  more  states. 

Legislation  pending  In  Congress  would 
attempt  to  end  these  practlce.s. 

In  addition  to  calling  for  campaign-law 
reform.  Boschwltz  also  was  critical  of  public 
Indifference  to  the  political  system. 

"Most  Importantly,"  he  said,  "those  people 
who  sit  smugly  at  home  in  Judgment  of 
politicians  should  reexamine  themselves. 
Because  If  all  voters  gave  Just  ^2  or  $3  a  year 
to  the  political  party  of  their  choice,  the 
problem  would  be  pretty  well  solved.  Large 
political  gifts  wouldn't  be  needed. 

"But  since  most  people  don't  give  and 
political  campaigns  are  expensive  and  get- 
ting worse,  large  donations  are  necessary," 
he  said. 

As  a  result.  Boschwltz  said,  "the  cries  of 
influence-peddling  arise,  the  Image  of  all 
politicians  suffers,  and  good  people  who 
should  get  Involved  In  the  political  process 
stay  away." 

Boschwltz.  owner  of  a  plywood-products 
firm  and  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  upper 
echelons  of  politics.  Is  the  first  political  fig- 
ure to  publicly  criticize  either  the  dairy 
funds  or  their  beneficiaries  since  they  came 
to  public  attention  last  March  at  the  time 
of  the  price-support  dispute. 

Otherwise,  the  public  reaction  of  the  po- 
litical community  has  been  one  of  silence, 
or.  In  a  few  Instances,  endorsement. 

Boschwltz,  who  was  elected  committeeman 
In  June,  said  that  he  conferred  with  only 
one  person  before  Issuing  his  statement.  He 
declined  to  Identify  his  counselor. 

On  the  matter  of  mllk-subsldy  expendi- 
tures. Agriculture  Department  officials  last 
week  said  that  it  now  appears  that  the  pro- 
gram for  the  current  marketing  year,  which 
began  April  1,  will  Incur  a  net  cost  of  about 
•440  minion,  an  Increase  of  almost  16  per- 
cent over  the  9380  million  spent  last  year. 

Increased  production  and  lower  sales  of 
milk,  as  well  as  the  higher  unit  price,  are 
contributing  to  the  higher  total  cost,  they 
said.  The  government,  in  other  words.  Is  not 
only  paying  more  for  each  pound  of  milk  It 
buys  but  also  Is  buying  more  pounds. 

As  a  result,  the  government-held  surplus 
of  dairy  products  Is  building  up;  the  stock- 
pile as  of  Aug.  1,  the  last  report  available, 
was  a  billion  pounds  bigger  than  a  year  ago. 

Some  experts  here  believe  that  that  trend 
may  well  continue  next  year,  because  dairy 
farmers,  attracted  by  the  higher  support 
price,  are  likely  to  hold  onto  aging  cows 
longer  rather  than  cull  them  from  their 
herds.  Also,  the  farmers  are  likely  to  boost 
production  per  cow  by  feeding  more  grain — 
a  carry-over  from  this  year's  expected  record 
corn  crop. 

It  was  the  fear  of  Just  such  a  surplus  that, 
the  Nlxoa  administration  said  last  spring, 
Initially  led  It  to  decide  that  there  would 
be  no  Increase  in  the  support  price  this  year. 

However,  that  was  before  the  well-funded 
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dairy  co-ops  went  to  work  and  persuaded  the 
administration  to  change  Its  mind. 


October  26,  1971 


[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 

Sept.   30,    1971] 

AmE  StUNT  ON   Dairy   Aid  to  Nixon's 

1972  Drive 

(By  Prank  Wright) 

Washington,  DC— The  White  House  re- 
fused Wednesday  for  the  second  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  financial  contributions  that  have 
been  made  by  dairy  farmers  to  President 
Nixon's  1972  reelection  campaign. 

Inquiries  first  were  turned  aside  In  June 
after  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  disclosed  that 
three  milk  producers'  organizations  had  con- 
tributed $85,000  to  various  national  Repub- 
lican campaign  committees  last  spring  at  the 
same  time  the  Nixon  administration  was  rais- 
ing milk  price  supports. 

Earlier  this  month  the  Tribune  disclosed 
that  $170,000  more  was  contributed  by  the 
same  organizations  during  the  summer  to  a 
string  of  secret  committees  that  were  quietly 
set  up  by  longtime  Nixon  supporters  In 
Washington  to  receive  campaign  funds. 

This  week  similar  reports  have  appeared 
elsewhere — including  articles  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  an 
editorial  critical  of  the  contributions  In  the 
New  York  Times  and  a  filmed  report  on 
CBS-TV. 

Yesterday,  during  the  reg^ilar  morning 
press  briefing  at  the  White  House,  a  reporter 
asked  presidential  Press  Secretary  Ronald 
Ziegler  If  the  administration  would  comment 
on  the  "continuing  generosity"  of  the  dairy 
groups  and  the  "propriety"  of  their  contribu- 
tions. 

The  full  text  of  Zlegler's  answer  follows: 
"No." 

The  contributions  came  from  the  political 
funds  of  Dairymen,  Inc.,  headquartered  ;n 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Associated  Milk  Producers, 
Inc.,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  Mid-America 
Dairymen.  Inc..  Springfield.  Mo. 

Associated  and  Mid-America  have  thou- 
sands of  farmer  members  In  the  Upper  Mid- 
west. 

The  three  groups,  all  milk  marketing  co- 
operatives, went  Into  campaign  financing 
during  the  congressional  elections  last  fall, 
using  money  contributed  voluntarily,  they 
said,  in  amounts  up  to  $100  annually  from 
their  members.  They  doled  out  about  $400,000 
to  farm  state  candidates. 

Many  of  those  who  were  elected  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  dairymen  last  spring  when  the 
administration  at  first  rejected  the  farmers' 
appeal  for  a  higher  price  support.  Under  pres- 
sure from  the  dairy  groups  and  from  the  con- 
gressmen, the  administration  soon  relented 
and  boosted  the  price  at  which  the  govern- 
ment buys  milk  from  $4.66  per  100  pounds 
to  $4.93. 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
Oct.  3.  1971] 

Two  State  Congressmen  Urge  Curb  on 

Tactic  Used  by  Milk  Lobby 

(By  Prank  Wright) 

Washington.  DC. — Two  Minnesota  con- 
gressmen dealing  with  election  reform  agree 
that  techniques  used  by  dairymen  to  hide 
recent  contributions  to  President  Nixon's 
reelection   campaign   should   be   outlawed. 

The  two  are  Reps.  Bill  Prenzel  of  the  3rd 
EMstrlct  and  Ancher  Nelsen  of  the  2nd  dis- 
trict. Prenzel  Is  a  member  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  and  Nelsen  is  on 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Both  committees  are  considering 
legislation  that  would  make  changes  in  exist- 
ing electlot  laws,  particularly  In  prtivlslona 
limiting  campaign  contributions  and  expen- 
ditures and  requiring  public  disclosure  of 
campaign  financing. 

Prenzel  and  Nelsen  are  Republicans,  as  Is 
Mr.  Nixon. 


The  two  congressmen  said  In  separate  In- 
terviews last  week  that  they  oppose  the  long- 
standing practice,  used  by  many  contributors 
Including  the  milk  producers,  of  giving  funds 
to  a  string  of  innocuously-named  committees 
set  up  In  the  District  of  (Columbia  to  act  as 
fronts  for  the  real  recipients. 

The  political  funding  activities  of  dairy 
farmers,  including  thousands  In  Minnesota 
and  other  Upper  Midwest  states,  first  came  to 
public  attention  last  spring  in  a  dispute  with 
the  Nixon  administration  over  1971  milk- 
price  supports. 

The  administration  Initially  decided 
against  Increasing  the  subsidy,  oontendlnt? 
that  It  would  lead  to  overproduction  and 
higher  surpluses.  But,  in  the  face  of  an  In- 
tense campaign  mounted  by  the  dairymen 
with  the  help  of  dozens  of  congressmen,  the 
administration  quickly  backed  down  and 
announced  an  Increase  In  the  government 
price  from  $4.66  per  100  pounds  of  milk  to 
$4.93. 

It  subsequently  was  disclosed  by  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  that  many  of  the  congress- 
men Involved.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  had  shared  In  approximately  $400,000 
in  campaign  contributions  from  the  dairy 
farmers  last  fall.  It  also  has  been  disclosed 
that  contributions  totaling  $255,000  have 
been  made  to  1972  Nixon  campaign  support 
groups  since  the  milk  price  was  boosted. 

The  milk  money  has  come  from  political 
funds  linked  with  three  large  marketing  co- 
operatives— Associated  Milk  Producers,  Inc., 
San  Antonio,  Texas;  Mid-America  Dairymen. 
Inc..  Springfield.  Mo.,  and  Dalr:-nen,  Inc., 
Louisville.  Ky. 

At  first  their  contributions  backing  Mr. 
Nixon  for  a  second  term  were  made  directly 
to  well-known  national  OOP  committees. 
But  more  recently  the  money  has  been  go- 
ing to  a  network  of  more  than  60  commit- 
tees bearing  such  names  as  Americans  Dedi- 
cated to  Better  Public  Administration  and 
Association  of  Americans  for  Good  Govern- 
ment. 

The  dairy  groups  have  listed  the  gifts  In 
the  public  reports  they  are  required  by  exist- 
ing law  to  file  with  Congress.  But  the  names 
of  the  committees  listed  give  no  hint  of  the 
political  party  or  the  candidate  who  Is  being 
supported. 

This  practice  Is  often  used  to  get  around 
ciu-rent  limits  of  $5,000  on  Individual  con- 
tributions to  a  candidate  and  to  avoid  iden- 
tifying the  eventual  recipient.  The  latter  is 
possible  because  the  front  groups  operate 
only  In  Washington  and  are  not  required  to 
report. 

Through  sources  other  than  the  public  re- 
ports, the  Tribune  traces  the  front  com- 
mittees to  Robert  Bennett,  son  of  Sen.  Wal- 
lace Bennett,  R-Utah.  The  younger  Bennett 
Is  a  former  Nixon  administration  official 
who  Is  now  a  public  relations  executive  In 
Washington.  He  has  described  establishment 
of  his  multiple  committees  as  "a  little  quiet 
something  I  can  do"  and  has  said  the  money 
win  be  used  for  Mr.  Nixon. 

Last  week  Prenzel  said,  "One  of  the  first 
things  we  want  to  do  Is  get  rid  of  all  the 
quiet  committees,  all  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia committees.  It's  used  by  everybody,  and 
I  don't  like   It." 

Reform,  he  said.  Is  "desperately  needed." 

But  he  stopped  short  of  commenting  on 
the  propriety  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  being  given  for  the  campaign 
of  a  high  public  official  who  recently  has 
done   the  contributors  a  large  favor. 

"That's  a  road  I  don't  want  to  go  down," 
Prenzel  said.  "I  was  lobbied  by  the  dairy 
farmers  last  spring."  said  the  congressman, 
whose  Minneapolis  and  suburban  constitu- 
ency contains  few.  If  any,  mUk  producers, 
"and  the  support  price  issue  was  beyond 
my  competence  then  and  Is  now  I  don't 
know  how  the  Increase  In  supports  tallies 
with  subsequent  contributions.  I  haven't 
followed  It  too  closely." 


October  26,  1971 
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Prenzel  said  he  Is  prep«ired  to  back  a  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  that  M^'Uid  rreiiU!  a  new  fed- 
eral elections  commission,  set  audltable"  »nd 
enforceable"  UniltB  on  expenditures  for  print 
and  broadcast  advertUing  and  lmpro\e  dis- 
ch"«ure  provisions. 

Nelsen '.s  remark.'?  were  similar  He  attacked 
the  geiieral  u.se  of  the  dummy  cnmmitTee 
technique  but  avoided  criticism  of  either  the 
dairy  groups  or  the  President,  his  party's 
leader. 

He  does  not  blame  them  he  said,  for  "do- 
ing what  so  man_,  othens  hRve  done." 

Nelsen  8howe<i  his  interviewer  a  letter  he 
wrote  Tuesday  on  the  ?\iti]e<-t  t-o  Rudy  Bo- 
schwltz. Rep'ih'IlcH-'i  !:3tlonel  ccimmltleenian 
from  Mlnnf?<ot* 

B<-«ech'Alt,?.  prevl..>i?.v  ha-J  become  one  of 
the  few  top-ranking  pi.5lilti.-iang  to  spenk  out 
or  the  dairy  ^'Its  He  had  Bind  he  w»,s  dis- 
turtied  tha',.  Mr  Nixon's  workers  had  ac- 
cepted them  and  had  caiied  for  reform  of 
disclosure  regxilaiioiis. 

In  his  letter.  Nelsen  said.  "I  share  a  concern 
as  I.)  these  trends  tli.it  have  develop>ed.  btit  as 
other  e<-onomlc  Kroup.s  have  establl.shed  the 
practice  dairy  farmerK  have  come  to  reall/c 
that  their  onlv  defense  Is  to  fight  back  with 
the  tcKjLs  ihut  are  presently  u.sed  In  other 
arrafl. 

■  rhe  dairy  farmer  hac  found  hlm.self  in  an 
unenviable  economic  situation  and  as  a  re- 
sult, thousands  of  dairy  farmers  hnve  had 
to  sell  out  Dairy  markeLlnp  groups  have  now 
been  developed  Vi  increase  'Me  barK.»iuliig 
power  of  the  dairyman  In  l>.)i.h  the  economic 
and  political  sense  of  the  word."  Nelsen's  let- 
ter said. 

Nelsen.  66.  was  a  diilry  famier  himself  for 
years  near  Hutchln.son,  Mln;.  .  until  he  sold 
off  his  herd  of  more  than  60  cow.-?  last  spring. 
He  said  he  has  been  a  member  of  Mid- 
America  Dalr>-men  In  addition  the  north 
central  regional  office  of  Associated  MUk  Ls 
located  in  hlfi  ccngreeslonal  dl.'«trli  t,  at  New 
Ulm.  Minn. 

Minnesota's  two  other  Repuhllcan  con- 
gressmen—  Reps  .Libert  Qtiie  of  the  1st  Dis- 
trict and  John  Zwach  of  the  6th — also  said 
Ir.  Interviews  that  ihev  favor  an  end  to  front 
cdllhnlttee-s  and  tougher  disclosure  laws. 

[Procn  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  27,  1971 1 

Daixt    Cash    Potms    lNTt:>    Di'mmt    Commit- 

Tcss — Milking  Uoi  uars  roa  Nix  pn 

I  By  Georire  r,artlner    Jr  i 

The  League  for  Concerted  Action  ha."<  never 
met  the  Committee  for  a  Better  Nation,  but 
they  have  a  lot  In  common. 

Both  are  part  of  a  huge  stable  of  dummy 
committees  'Aith  hlgh-s<,und:ng  numes  that 
have  started  collecting  money  for  the  re- 
election of  President  Nlx<m  Both  have  ■chair- 
men" who  profess  only  a  nodding  familiarity 
with  Uie  r:Lmes  of  their  own  organizations 
and  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  thousand.'*  of 
dollars  oetensibly  sent  to  their  homes. 

Despite  that,  reports  on  file  With  the  clerk 
of  the  House  Indicate  that  these  committees, 
and  dozens  more,  have  already  picked  up  a 
collective  total  of  $170,000  from  the  Nation's 
dairy  farmers  alone.  The  cash,  It  seems,  goes 
straight  to  the  bank, 

"There  must  be  some  mistake'"  saJd  Fred- 
eric C.  Towers,  an  Investment  broker  who,se 
home  in  Bethesda  Is  listed  as  the  address  of 
the  Organization  of  Communliy  Voiunieer.s, 
one  of  68  commltle<«s  that  were  sent  $2,500 
each.  "I  never  heard  of  that  gmup" 

W.  Carter  Bowles  Jr  an  attorney  with  the 
Washington  firm  rf  Covington  &  Burling  was 
less  surprised  bvit  even  more  Indignant  abt  ul 
the  use  of  liis  address  TTie  TYu.'.t  for  Agri- 
cultural Poir.lcul  Education  (TAPEi  of  San 
Antonio,  Tex  .  ro})orte<l  sending  »2.500  this 
summer  to  the  Americans  Organized  for  Po- 
litical Stability  at  10100  Benlcroes  Dr  .  Poto- 
mac. Md  ,  which  Is  B'>wle6'  home 

"To  say  that  I  am  not  pleiased  l£  an  under- 
sLatemeut,"  Bowles  said,  adding  that  a  'nend 


told  nun  ab<  ut  the  reported  cont.nbullon 
Just  a  day  or  two  ago.  Bowles  said  he  is  not 
a  member  of  .^merlcaiiS  Organized  for  Polli- 
'.r\\  Stability  and  Is  not  aware  of  anyone 
who  i.«.  "It  Is  not  authorized  by  me,"  he  said 

Otlier  orgaiilzaUons  listed  as  receiving  the 
campaign  contributions  do  have  their  spokes- 
men, however  The  money,  they  say.  Is  t<.  be 
used  for  Mr  Nixon's  camp;xlgn  e-.en  tli  ugl". 
It  watn't  sent  to  them 

"It  may  have  gone  directly  to  the  treas- 
urer." s:Ud  Maurice  .S  Williams,  an  electrical 
contractor  whoee  Landover,  Md  .  home  was 
listed  by  TAPE  a.s  the  headquarters  of  the 
league  for  Concerteu'  .fctio.n  He  said  any 
donatlona.  as  he  undtrstcKid  ;;  were  to  be 
turned  over,  to  offlclalr.  at  the  Republican 
National  Ci>mmltiee  The  league,  Williams 
said.  IB  fimply  a  'funnel"  for  campaign  ra«h 

"It  was  set  up  mainly  to  pour  in  funds  for 
Richard  Nlxun.  Wliltams  said  "Sonne  people 
liki.'  to  donate  anonymously    You  know    " 

Williams  Fald  he  was  chairman  of  the 
I,eague  or  some  dmnUttee  with  a  name 
like  that,  but  said  he  couldn  t  recaj;  who 
his    treasurer    was     He   said    he   has    nc    con- 

: ■:    :-■-   a-    :\:'.    \\\:':\    t!,e  da:ry    industry    He's 

jU-«!  for  Mr    Nixon, 

■So,  apparently,  is  T.APE.  the  political  arm 
of  tJie  Associated  Milk  Protlucer^  Inc  a  fast- 
growing  ■  s'.ipor  co-op"  with  32  000  member 
fu  m.s  in  20  states,  La£l  spring.  TAPE  and 
two  Other  political  action  funds  for  dairy- 
men reported  contributions  totalling  (.85,000 
to  various  Republican  fund-raisin;^  commit- 
tees Jtist  before  and  Just  after  the  Nixon 
administration  granted  an  increase  In  milk 
support  prices. 

TAPE  also  donates  to  Democrats,  but  on 
July  9.  according  to  Us  moet  receni,  report 
on  political  spending,  it  sent  contributions 
of  $2,500  each— a  total  of  $125.000— to  50  or- 
ganizations scattered  about  the  Nation's 
Capital,  The  titles  offer  enough  for  anyone'.'* 
tastes,  from  the  Association  of  Political  Acti- 
vists, to  the  Organization  of  Moderate  Ameri- 
can.t  to  Americans  United  for  Objective  Re- 
ptrting  to,  simply.  Americans  Concerned 

.Subsequently,  on  Aug  19,  the  Trust  for 
Special  Political  Agricultural  Community 
idjcation  (SPACEi,  and  adjunct  of  Dairy- 
men Inc  gave  out  » 30  000  in  lots  of  »2  500 
each   to  another    12   committees 

The  next  day.  on  Aug  20,  the  Agricultural 
ai.d  Dairy  Educational  Political  Trust 
{ MITPT)  t.he  political  arm  of  Mld-Amerlca 
Dairymen  Inc  ,  sent  $15,000  to  six  more  or- 
gai.izailons,  again  all  wu!i  inetroptliian 
Washington  addreaees, 

■  Each  of  i.hope  committees  has  a  treasurer," 
T.\PE's  treasurer  Robert  D  Isham  .said  in  a 
brief  telephone  interview  about  the  50  or- 
ganizations that  got  money  fr(.m  his  office. 
We  have  signed  receipts  and  legal  opinion 
that  these  committees  are  proper  in  complete 
accordance  with  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act." 

Isham  refused  to  say  where  TAPE  got  the 
list  of  organizations  and  claimed  not  to 
know  where  its  money  would  eventuidly 
wind  up. 

"Really,  I  don't  care  to  dlscu.ss  it  any 
further."  he  said  wlien  asked  if  OOP  offi- 
cials had  supplied  the  names  and  addresses 
He  also  refused  to  say  Just  where  the  con- 
tributions had  been  sent. 

T!;e  treasurers  of  SPACE  which  has  its 
ofllces  In  Louisville.  Ky  and  ADEPT,  which 
Is  located  in  8prlngfleld  Mo,,  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

The  contributions  ho-A-ever  have  ap- 
parently been  deposited  at  the  Unii>n  Trust 
Co  whose  of!jc,e  building  at  15th  and  H 
Streets  NW,  ;,',  recorded  as  the  home  of  25 
of  the  Committees  on  TAPE  s  list.  None  is 
listei  on  the  building  directory,  but  Union 
Trust  vicp  president  Robert  Lee  O'Brien  Jr. 
confirmed  that  the  bank  has  been  getting  a 
substantial  number  of  new  organizational 
accounts,  set  up  by  people  in  the  political 
scene,"  virtually  all  of  them  Republicans. 


A    GATHERING    I»1.AC£ 

"All  we  are  Is  a  gather.ng  place  for  the 
ftinds  '  O  Brletl  said  He  declined  U  say  who 
opened  the  a<"count6  or  who  bad  authority 
to  write   Checks   on  them. 

■Washington  attorney  John  Y  MerreU  said 
he  c^>uidu'l  even  recall  what  bank  the  money 
V,  as  going  to.  Or-e  of  the  recipieni.6  of 
.\DEPT  s  contributioi-fc.  the  Orgai:ization  of 
Icvi.;ved  ^niencai^.  ha5  It*  addrest  at  Mer- 
reil';:  office  m  Washington  and  anc  vher. 
.\merlcans  'Cnlttd  fir  Political  A'giareness, 
at  his  home  in  Arliiigto:.  He  heads  oJie,  he 
said,  and  his  wife  Is  chf.irm.'tn  of  the  other. 
But    he    wasn't    sure    which    was    vihlch. 

Of  the  money,  he  said.  "It  goes  Into  a 
bank  account.  It's  In  my  committee's  name. 
But  I  don't  run  it." 

A  solid  supporter  ai  Mr  NiXon  Morrell 
said  he  was  enlisted  several  months  ago  by  a 
public  relations  man  named  Robert  F  Ben- 
nett who  told  him  "they  were  going  '^o  form 
some  committees  a  d  work  for  Rici.ard 
Nixcn." 

"I  m  Just  curious,"  Meirell  told  a  reporter 
at  one  point.  "How  many  are  t.'.en  '  He 
chuckled   when   told   between   SO   and   70 

Merrell  said  he  had  no  idea  bow  his  com- 
rnttee  or  any  of  the  it  hers  were  to  pet  their 
donations  "He  i  Bennett'  dlcn't  tell  me," 
Merrell  said  "We  didn't  discuss  It  In  any 
great  detail  "  Bennett  could  not  l>e  reached 
for  conimeii' 

Sampson  P  Holland  of  1809  Varmim  St 
NW.  a  consultant  for  Remington  Rand,  said 
he  couldn't  even  recall  who  enlisted  him 
His  home  is  listeo  on  TAPE'S  report  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Committee  for  a  Belter 
Nation  while  Remington  Rand's  address  at 
2121  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW  is  recorded  as  the 
iiome  of  Americans  for  a  Sensible  Agncul- 
tura.    Policy, 

Holland  said  he  d  never  heard  of  Americans 
for  a  Sensible  Agricultural  Policy.  'That's 
not  the  r»ame  I  had.  "  he  declared.  Asked 
whether  he  had  lent  his  name  to  the  com- 
mittee for  a  Better  Nation,  be  said.  "That 
might  be  the  one  .  .  .  Did  they  get  $2500?  I 
didn't  get  it  .  .  .  But  If  the  money  Is  for  Mr. 
Nixon,  I'm  for  It." 

ENUSTCO    BY     FiLIEMOS 

Nominal  heads  of  several  of  the  committees 
enlisted  others.  John  H,  Mlddieton.  a  retired 
Government  attorney,  said  he  was  a&ked  by 
a  friend,  Jesse  R,  Smith,  'to  serve  in  the 
Interests  of  the  Republican  Party  I  agreed, 
principally  to  prevent  the  Ke  r  edy  fsmllv 
from  taking  over  again.  If  It  were  Democrat. 
1  would  have  refused  most  flatly 

Two  organizations,  the  Association  for 
More  Effective  Federal  Action  Committee 
and  the  Americans  for  Better  Federal  Plan- 
ning Committee,  are  listed  as  having  their 
offices  at  3201  Morrison  St.  NW..  which  Ls 
Mlddleton's  home.  SPACE  reported  giving 
them  a  total  of  $5,000. 

"I  believe  my  wife  Is  on  one  and  Fm  on  the 
other,"  Mlddieton  said.  "It's  been  some  time 
since  I  was  asked." 

Just  back  from  n  summer  In  Tttah  Smith, 
whose  home  on  Garrison  Street  NW  ,  Is  sup- 
pose<1  to  be  headquarters  for  Americans 
Working  to  Build  a  Better  Community 
Comn.ittee  said  he  s  gotten  "nothing  at 
all"  m  con'.rlbinions  hm-seif  but  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  they  were  starting  to  come 
In,  Including  t2,500  for  his  committee  He 
said  he  intended  to  check  on  the  status  of 
ii-s  bank  acccunl  at  rnlcjn  Trust  the  hrst  of 
the  week 

Smit,h  said  he  was  asked  to  participate  by 
"someone  at  the  (Republican)  National 
Comnuttee."  but  he  said  he  couldn't  recall 
who  that  was. 

"I'm  not  trying  to  hedge  or  ar.ything,'  he 
said  "Tliey  sent  me  the  cards  to  set  up  'J, it 
coniniittee.  tc  let  my  name  t)€  used,  TT^ere 
are  two  or  three  that  I  talked  with,  I've  t-eei- 
actlve  In  the  Republican  Party  for  years 
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Whoever  it  U  wIms  handling  their  publicity, 
that's  who  It  waa   ■ 

It  waa  atni  unclear,  however,  who  had 
taken  the  InUlatlve  in  setting  up  the  orvta- 
nlzatlons  and  Inventing  their  names.  Lyn  C 
Nofzlf?er,  director  of  communications  for  the 
Reput)llcan  National  Committee,  said  yester- 
day that  he  was  unaware  of  them 

Nof/lger  .'iugKPsted  that  they  might  have 
been  eaiablLshed  by  el'her  the  Republican 
National  Finance  CommUtw  or  Uie  Commu- 
te* for  the  Re-Electl...n  -f  the  President,  both 
formal  OOP  organlzatto.'-.s  Officials  nf  neither 
group  *ere  available  fur  <MnKnent  yesterday 

Under  the  a»rriipt  Practices  Act.  the  trea.s- 
urer  of  a  poUtUvil  committee  l.s  required  t<J 
file  quarterly  fltianclal  reports  listing,  among 
Other  things,  'ihe  rxame  and  address  of  »Nich 
person"  who  has  contributed  $100  or  more 
•■to  or  for  such  oommltte*  .  .  .  within  the 
c&Iendar  yeax."  The  deadline  for  the  most  re- 
cent quarter,  covering  spending  and  con- 
trlbutlona  for  June,  July  and  August,  waa 
Sept.  10. 

None  of  the  paper  commltteea  haa  sub- 
mitted a  r«TX>rt  thua  far.  according  to  records 
at  the  House  file  clerk's  office.  The  names  of 
their  treaeurers  remain  a  mystery.  Most  of 
the  oonimlttee  chairmen  "  aald  they  couldn't 
recall  the  names.  One.  Robert  H.  Tarr  of  the 
League  of  Dedicated  Voters  In  Silver  Spring, 
declined  to  .lay. 

"Well  make  sure  all  contributions  are 
properly  reported,"  Tarr  told  a  reporter,  de- 
claring that  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the 
$2,600   contribution   TAPE   reported    to   the 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Peggans  of  2504  South  Da- 
kota Ave.  NE  said  she  didn't  even  know  the 
committees  Involving  her  had  been  set  up. 
One.  the  Citizens  for  a  Better  Environment, 
Is  listed  as  having  its  offlces  at  her  home  and 
the  other,  Americans  United  for  Better 
Leadership,  Is  credited  with  an  address  at  the 
Northwest  Gardens  ballroom,  a  nightclub  In 
a  middle-class  neighborhood  that  Mrs.  Peg- 
gans runs  with  her  husband.  TAPE  reported 
$2,500  contributions  to  each  group,  but  Mrs. 
Peggans  said  she  never  saw  the  money. 

"This  sounds  to  me  like  It's  working  up  to 
something  that  doesn't  smell  right."  she  said, 
but  then  stressed  that  her  husband,  who  was 
out  of  town,  undoubtedly  knew  more  about 
It. 

"He's  vice  chairman  of  the  Republican 
party  In  the  city."  she  said.  "He  Is  Mr.  Re- 
publican. I  was  Just  going  along  to  help." 

Mrs.  Peggans  said  she  was  first  told  about 
serving  on  "this  club  that  was  going  to  be 
formed  to  re-elect  President  Nixon"  when 
her  husband  returned  home  from  a  Repub- 
lican party  meeting  about  a  month  to  a 
month  and  a  half  ago  "at  the  most." 

According  to  TAPE'S  report,  however,  the 
Citizens  for  a  Better  Environment  and  Amer- 
icans United  for  Better  Leadership  had  their 
titles  and  addresses  by  July  9  when  the  oon- 
trlbutlons  were  made. 

The  three  dairy  farm  lobbbles  In  any  event 
began  their  1971  OOP  contributions  last 
March  23  when  TAPE  gave  $10,000  to  four 
Republican  committees.  The  donations  came 
Just  10  days  after  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clifford  Hardin  announced  there  would  be 
no  Increase  in  milk  price  supports  for  1971. 
Leading  dairy  farm  spokesmen  met  with 
Mr.  Nixon  at  the  White  House  March  23.  On 
the  next  day.  March  24.  SPACE  gave  $25,000 
to  various  GOP  committees  A  day  later,  on 
March  26.  Hardin  announced  a  price  Increase 
of  27  cents  per  hundredweight,  saying  that 
"continuing  research"  had  turned  up  new 
information  on  rising  farm  costs. 

Other  contributions  came  In  following 
weeks.  On  April  6.  ADEPT  gave  $45,000  to 
nine  Republican  organizations,  from  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  to  the  Re- 
publican Congressional  Candidate  Confer- 
ence. On  May  7.  SPACE  was  reported  as 
giving  another  $5,000  to  the  OOP  s  '72  kick- 
off  dinner  committee.  Some  of  the  OOP  re- 


EXTEN5IONS  OF  REMARKS 

clplents  of  the  dairy  lobby's  money,  such 
as  the  Committee  for  a  Repxibllcan  Congress 
which  got  $2  000  from  TAPE,  have  had  no 
other  Income  all   year 

The  Committee  for  a  Republican  Cxjn- 
gresa  filed  its  flrst-ever  financial  report  with 
the  clerk  of  the  House  on  June  10,  listing 
the    TAPE    contribution. 

Die  dairymen  have  said  there  was  no 
connection  between  their  campaign  gifts  and 
the  government  action  But  their  constitu- 
ents voiced  their  thanks  to  Mr  Nixon  with 
a  Aarm  reception  at  the  President  s  appear- 
ance before  them  in  Chicago  earlier  this 
month 

SU)pplng  for  a  visit  to  the  Associated 
Milk  Producers  there  Sept.  3.  Mr.  Nixon  was 
met  by  40  C>00  dairy  farmers  and  relatives 
gathered  at  ciivernou.s  McCormlck  Place  for 
what  waa  b.Ued  as  'Ihe  largest  farm  meet- 
ing In  history  '  The  President  praised  them 
for  their  se.f -reliance,  but  he  won  his  big- 
gest applause  when  he  told  them  what  he 
most  wanted  "in  terms  of  food  on  the 
table  ■  on  returning  home  from  duty  In  the 
Pacific  in  World  War  II. 

•you  know  what  It  was,"  he  told  the 
throng.  "Not  a  steak  or  none  of  the  other 
things  that  you  usually  think  of— Just  a 
glass  of  good  fresh  milk  .  . ." 


October  26,  1971 


[From    the    Wall    Street   Journal.    Sept.    27, 

1971) 
Mnjt  AND  MoNiv — Flood  of  Cash  To  Help 

RuxxcT   Nixon    Foixows    Hikj:    in    Daist 

Supports 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — One  morning  last  March 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin  an- 
nounced a  sudden  change  of  mind  that's  still 
paying  off  both  for  the  nation's  dairy  farm- 
ers and  for  President  Nixon's  political  finan- 
ciers. 

Mr.  Hard.n  revealed  that  he  waa  raising 
government  price  supports  for  "manufac- 
turlng"  milk,  a  basic  grade  used  to  make  but- 
ter and  cheese.  Just  two  weeks  earlier,  he  had 
declared  there  would  be  no  change  In  sup- 
port levels.  His  reversal  of  policy  came  48 
hours  after  a  dozen  disgruntled  dairymen 
visited  President  Nixon  In  the  Cabinet  Room 
of  the  White  House. 

To  dairy  farmers,  the  Increase  In  supports 
means  higher  prices  for  their  products;  the 
government  Is  committed  to  purchase,  If 
necessary,  enough  dairy  products  to  keep  the 
prices  up  at  the  new  levels.  To  Mr.  Nixon's 
political  money  men,  the  policy  reversal 
means  an  outpouring  of  perhaps  $1  million 
in  campaign  gifts  for  the  President's  1972 
reelection  campaign  from  the  grateful  milk 
lobby.  Of  this  expected  total,  $250,000  has 
already  arrived,  mostly  through  secret  chan- 
nels. 

SEPARATE    BANK    ACCOUNTS 

Instead  of  routing  the  dairy  dollars 
through  established  national  fund-raising 
committees,  which  are  required  by  law  to 
disclose  the  recipients  of  their  money. 
Republicans  are  operating  an  underground 
network  of  more  than  11  "voluntary  asso- 
ciations." These  groups  operate  In  only  one 
legal  Jurisdiction,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  thus  needn't  be  publicly  registered;  the 
District  has  no  law  governing  local  political 
committees.  Each  of  the  new  "associations" 
accepts  relatively  small  sums  for  stashing  In 
separate  bank  accounts  until  the  Nixon  re- 
election can^palgn  Is  In  need. 

Last  month,  for  example,  a  dairy-Industry 
political  fund  called  the  Trust  for  Agricul- 
tural Political  Education  (TAPE),  based  In 
Austin,  Texas,  sent  $2,600  to  each  of  60  such 
associations  that  exist  mainly  on  paper.  All 
the  associations  are  In  the  Washington  area, 
nearly  all  are  headed  by  local  Republicans, 
and  all  bear  such  unreveallng  titles  as  Amer- 
icans for  Greater  Public  Awareness.  Organiza- 
tion of  Citizen  Politicians,  League  of  In- 
volved Citizens,  Supporters  of  Rational  Fed- 


eral Reorganization  or  Committee  for  Politi- 
cal Integrity. 

The  names  were  all  concooted  by  Republi- 
can workers  lUid  delivered  to  TAPES  treas- 
urer so  he  would  know  how  to  write  the 
check.s  The  names  In  no  case  convey  the  en- 
tire purpose  of  the  associations  For  as  stated 
in  every  charter  (all  50  charters  are  Identi- 
cal) the  mission  Is  to  "work  for  the  re- 
nomlnatlon  of  President  Richard  M  Nixon." 
And  after  the  OOP  national  convention 
next  year,  the  charters  specifically  make 
clear,  the  remaining  funds  can  be  trans- 
ferred In  secrecy  to  committees  working  for 
Mr  Nixon's  reelection. 

1  APE.  an  arm  of  the  Associated  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Inc  ,  a  giant  cooperative  counting 
44.000  farmer-members  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  Coast,  Is  one  of  three  Industry-spon- 
sored political  funds  that  seems  well-stocked 
with  Republican-supplied  titles  of  commit- 
tees set  up  to  protect  the  Identity  of  the 
dairy  donors. 

SOME     UNLIKELY     ADDRESSES 

Twelve  other  Nlxon-supportlng  groupw.  In- 
cluding the  Amertcans  Working  to  Build  a 
Better  Community  Committee  and  the  Sup- 
porters of  the  American  Dream  Committee, 
have  each  received  $2,500  checks  from  the 
trust  for  Special  PoUtlcal  Agricultural  Com- 
munity Education  (SPACE),  a  Southeastern 
co-op's  political  fund  based  In  Louisville. 
And  six  more  groups.  Including  Americans 
United  for  an  Informed  Electorate  and 
Americans  United  for  Decent  Government, 
got  checks  In  the  same  amount  from  Agri- 
cultural and  Dairy  Education  Political  Trust 
(ADEPT) ,  a  fund  tied  to  mid- America  Dairy- 
men Inc.  of  Springfield,  Mo. 

Haste  In  setting  up  dossens  of  dummy 
groups  In  time  to  receive  the  dairy  industry's 
flurry  of  checks  resulted  In  establishment 
of  some  at  unlikely  addresses.  One  associa- 
tion, Americans  United  for  Better  Leader- 
ship, operates  from  a  Washington  ball- 
room. The  ballroom  operator  and  the  asso- 
ciation chairman  Is  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Feg- 
g.ins;  her  husband  U  vice  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Republican  Party. 

Sometimes,  too.  the  hurried  organizing 
trapped  registered  Democrats  Into  unwitting 
Eervlce.  Maurice  S.  Williams,  an  electrical 
contractor  who  voted  for  Hubert  Humphrey 
In  1968,  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  League 
for  Concerted  Action  at  the  request  of  a 
Republican  friend.  HU  two-offlccr  league 
(there  are  no  members)  received  $2,500  from 
TAPE  on  July  19.  Yet  there's  little  danger 
that  the  Democrats  can  siphon  off  any  dairy 
dollars;  In  nearly  all  cases,  the  treasurers  of 
the  voluntary  associations  are  ladles  em- 
ployed by  Union  Trust  Co..  a  Washington 
bank  having  several  Republican  bigwigs  on 
the  board. 

DONORS    ARE    MUM 

For  their  part,  the  donors  to  these  dummy 
groups  won't  say  for  what  purpose  they're 
making  political  contributions  nor  even 
whether  the  money  Is  Intended  for  Republi- 
cans or  DemocraU.  "We  really  don't  care  to 
talk  about  It,"  says  Robert  O.  Isham.  treas- 
urer of  TAPE. 

The  donors  comply  with  federal  campaign - 
finance  laws — which  do  govern  them  though 
not  the  beneficiary  groups — by  listing  the 
nonpartlsan-soundlng  recipient  associations 
In  reports  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  asserts  Mr.  Isham.  "We've 
abided  by  every  law  we're  aware  of."  adds 
James  E.  Mueller,  treasurer  of  SPACE. 

Indeed,  funnellng  of  political  money 
through  paper  organizations  can  be  perfectly 
legal  under  existing,  loophole-riddled  federal 
law.  (The  Senate  has  passed  a  reform  bill 
eliminating  most  loopholes  and  a  House 
committee  Is  working  on  similar  legislation.) 
Federal  statutes  don't  cover  political  com- 
mittees operating  In  a  single  state  or  Juris- 
diction; and  because  the  District  doesn't 
regulate  local  committees,  campaign  cash  can 
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be  transferred  Into  or  among  committees  here 
without  any  need  to  tell  who's  giving  or 
getting. 

Significantly,  the  dummy  groups  were  all 
organized  after  Secretary  Hardiu  satisfied  the 
dairy  lobby  by  boosting  price  supfKirts  on 
March  25.  There  wasn't  any  need  for  earlier 
organizing  because  the  dairymen  kept  their 
political  purses  mostly  shut  until  they  had 
won  their  fight. 

TAPE,  for  example,  collected  $149,364  In 
January  and  February,  all  In  sums  of  less 
than  $100  from  farmers  voluntarily  con- 
tributing one-third  of  one  percent  of  their 
milk  checks.  But  during  those  two  months 
the  fund  disbursed  Just  $6,450,  all  to  candi- 
dates for  Congress. 

On  March  11,  "after  careful  review  of  the 
situation  and  the  provisions  of  law,"  Secre- 
tary Hardin  pegged  price  supports  for  manu- 
facturing milk  III  tlie  marketing  year  begin- 
ning April  1  at  $4.66  a  hundred  pounds,  the 
same  as  for  1970;  when  market  prices  fall 
below  the  support  level,  the  government 
begins  buying  butter,  cheese  and  nonfat  dry 
milk,  assuring  the  farmer  a  place  to  sell  at 
guaranteed  prices.  The  Secretary  said  raising 
supports  might  prompt  overproduction,  glut- 
ting the  market  and  piling  surpluses  Into 
government  warehouses.  "We  must  avoid 
this."  he  declared. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers approved  the  Hardin  refusal  to  push 
props  higher,  according  to  Hendrlk  8. 
Houthakker,  who  waa  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil at  the  time  though  he  later  resigned.  Mr. 
Hardin's  refusal  also  was  cleared  through 
the  Office  of  Budget  and  Management. 

Then  on  March  22,  one  day  before  the 
dozen  dairy  spokesmen  visited  with  the 
President  in  the  Cabinet  Room.  TAPE  do- 
nated $10,000  in  chunks  of  $2,000  and  $3,000 
to  four  regularly  operating  Republican  com- 
mittees. 

At  the  White  House  next  day  the  dairymen 
gave  Mr.  Nixon  a  strong  pitch  for  higher 
supports.  But  no  assurances  were  given  and 
no  participant  mentioned  political  contribu- 
tions, according  to  John  Butterbrodt,  presi- 
dent of  Associated  Milk  Producers,  who  has 
40  registered  holstelns  at  his  farm  In  South- 
central  Wisconsin.  "Those  things  aren't  dis- 
cussed at  meetings  like  this,"  Mr.  Butter- 
brodt says. 

Next  day,  however,  the  SPACE  fund  gave 
$25,000  In  five  $5,000  donations  to  regular 
Republican  committees  (Democrats  got 
nothing),  and  on  March  26  Mr.  Hardin 
changed  his  mind,  announcing  a  27 -cent  In- 
crease In  price  supports  to  $4.93  a  hundred 
pounds.  This  sudden  switch  surprised  Mr. 
Houthakker.  "I'd  say  It  could  cost  consumers 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  because  re- 
tall  prices  depend  Indirectly  on  support 
prices."  he  reasons. 

But  If  some  of  the  President's  economists 
disagreed  with  the  Hardin  move.  Mr.  Nixon's 
political  operatives  surely  must  have  t>een 
pleased,  for  the  dairymen  were  seized  by  gen- 
erosity. On  April  5.  ADEPT,  the  third  Indus- 
try fund,  gave  $45,000  In  equal  slices  to  nine 
established  Republican  committees. 

At  about  that  time  the  former  director  of 
congressional  relations  at  the  Transporta- 
tion Department,  Bob  Bennett,  started  or- 
ganizing dummy  committees.  He  assumed 
the  chairmanship  of  Americans  United  for 
Economic  Stability,  and  Mrs.  Bennett  agreed 
to  head  up  Americans  United  for  Decent 
Government.  "I  contacted  a  few  people  and 
suggested  that  they  contact  a  few  others," 
Mr.  Bennett  says.  "What  we  had  was  sort  of  a 
chain-letter  approach."  Neither  Mr.  Bennett 
nor  any  other  association  chairman  will  Iden- 
tify the  hlgher-up  on  Mr.  Nixon's  political 
team  who  got  the  chain  going. 

Clearly,  though,  Its  hardly  a  coincidence 
that  SPACE  and  ADEPT  have  each  ladled 
$60,000  Into  Republican  causes,  including 
the  dummies  The  richer  TAPE  has  so  far 
contributed    $125,000,    and    there    could    be 
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much  more  to  come;  the  big  fund's  1971  in- 
come through  Aug  31  exceeded  Ith  spending 
by  $600,000. 

I  From  the  New  York  -nmes,  Sept.  28,  1971] 
Milk  Monet 

Last  March  11,  "after  careful  review  of  the 
situation  and  the  provisions  of  law,"  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Hardin  announced  that 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  April  1, 
Federal  price  supports  for  milk  would  be 
pegged  at  $4.66  a  hundred  pounds,  the  same 
as  last  year.  Dairy  farmers  angrily  com- 
plained. On  March  23,  President  Nixon  met 
with  a  dozen  representatives  of  the  dalrj'  in- 
dustry. Two  days  later  Secretary  Hardin  an- 
nounced the  price  support  level  would  be  27 
cents  higher. 

Up  to  that  point,  the  story  was  another 
chapter  In  the  long  history  of  political  ma- 
neuvers and  pressure  group  tactics  Involving 
the  Federal  farm  program.  But,  according  to 
a  report  In  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  this 
series  of  public  events  had  a  hidden  prelude 
and  sequel.  Just  before  the  Administration 
changed  Its  position  on  the  milk  price  issue,  a 
fund-raising  group  In  the  dairy  Industry 
known  as  TAPE  (Trust  for  Agricultural  Po- 
litical Education)  and  related  organizations 
contributed  $85,000  to  the  Republican  party. 

In  addition,  TAPE  and  other  dairy  front 
groups  have  subsequently  channeled  $170,000 
to  dummy  organizations  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  serve  as  conduits  to  the  Re- 
publican campaign  chest.  These  make- 
believe  committees  have  no  members,  no  of- 
flces, no  existence.  They  exist  purely  to  cir- 
cumvent the  intent  of  the  reporting  provi- 
sions of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  by  receiv- 
ing money  from  one  source  and  passing  It 
on  to  another. 

The  names  of  these  fictitious  organizations 
would  delight  any  political  satirist — Support- 
ers of  the  American  Dream  Committee, 
Americans  for  Greater  Public  Awareness, 
Committee  for  Political  Integrity.  But  the 
Implications  and  consequences  of  this  cynical 
tale  are  distinctly  unfunny.  If  milk  support 
prices  are  set  In  this  murky  fashion,  what 
does  this  portend  for  Administration  price 
control  during  Phase  Two  of  its  new  eco- 
nomic policy? 

The  entire  episode  points  up  once  again 
the  urgent  need  for  a  comprehensive  Federal 
law  to  regulate  the  receipt  and  expenditure 
of  all  political  contributions.  The  Senate  has 
already  passed  a  worthwhile  bill.  It  could  be 
improved;  but  what  Is  more  urgent  Is  that  It 
be  enacted  before  the  1972  political  cam- 
paigning is  advanced. 

Equally  important  Is  reform  In  the  admin- 
istration of  agricultural  price  supports.  When 
reflected  In  retail  prices  of  milk,  butter  and 
cheese,  a  6  per  cent  rise  in  the  milk  support 
level  costs  housewives  millions  of  dollars. 
Secretary  Hardin  may  have  cottage  cheese 
where  his  backbone  ought  to  be,  but  the 
failure  Is  basically  with  the  system  rather 
than  the  indlvldvial.  If  the  Government  is  to 
continue  the  dubious  practice  of  propping  up 
agricultural  product  prices,  then  support 
prices  should  be  set  by  an  impartial  board 
with  consumer  representation— one  that 
would  be  insulated  from  political  pressure. 


METHADONE:  THE  CURE  ALL,  OR 
THE  END  ALL? 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or    NEW    YiRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1971 
Mr.  HASTINGS    Mr.  Speaker,  sources 
from  the  Food  and  Drug  Admini&lration, 
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the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  and  Eli  Lilly  &  Co..  have  indi- 
cated that  in  the  near  future  methadone 
will  be  approved  as  a  new  drup. 

Currently  FDA  and  BNDD  license 
about  270  methadone  maintenance  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Unlw-d  St,ates.  The 
purpose  of  the.se  progr&nxs  is  to  substan- 
tiate evidence  of  the  drugs  long-term 
safety  and  effectiveness.  In  my  opinion, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
there  is  no  such  evidence.  In  fact,  if  any- 
thing, most  of  the  data  is  incriminating. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment and  the  Republican  task  force 
on  drugs,  I  have  been  deeply  involved  in 
an  investigation  of  our  national  drug 
problems,  especially  methadone  mainte- 
nance. 

Since  the  development  of  the  metha- 
done maintenance  treatment  technique 
in  mid-1965,  many  shortcomings  have 
been  revealed.  The  illegal  diversion  of 
methadone  has  created  several  problems : 
black  market  sales,  addiction  of  those  on 
the  street  not  enrolled  in  maintenance 
programs,  creation  of  hard-core  addicts 
resulting  from  faulty  or  incomplete 
screening  at  clinics,  and,  in  far  too  many 
cases,  death  from  overdose. 

Tills  is  not  a  situation  that  has  gone 
unnoticed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admm- 
istration  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  In  April,  this  year, 
FDA  and  BNDD  is,"=ued  new  regulations 
to  clarify  the  pw^ition  of  methadone  un- 
der current  laws  and  to  establish  resrwn- 
sible  medical-legal  guidelines  for  its  use. 
In  addition,  five  meihadone  maintenance 
programs  have  recently  been  shut  down 
by  FDA  and  BNDD  for  violation  of  their 
protocols.  Tliese  mclude  programs,  with 
large  numbers  of  so-called  patients,  in 
New  Orleans,  Detroit.  Waslilngton,  D.C., 
Pliiladelphia.  and  New  York  City. 

The  majority  of  the  American  public 
is  under  the  impression  that  methadone 
is  a  cure  for  heroin  addiction.  Although 
it  is  now  widely  used  as  the  main  thera- 
peutic tool  in  various  treatment  pro- 
gi-ams  throughout  the  country,  the  state 
of  the  art  has  not  yet  progressed  to  the 
point  of  justifying  the  distribution  of 
methadone  as  a  prescription  drug.  Ex- 
perts and  addicts  alike  have  testified  to 
the  frightening  addictive  potential  of 
methadone.  Addicts  es;>eoially,  have 
stated  that  the  methadone  habit  is  more 
difficult  to  break  than  the  heroin  habit. 
Because  of  this  chara-cteristic.  one  pro- 
gram director  referred  to  methadone 
maintenance  as  legalized  pushing. 

A  substantial  amount  of  methadone  is 
finding  its  way  to  the  street.  Workers 
in  methadone  clinics,  who  have  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  drug,  have  been  identified  as 
a  source  of  supply.  Also,  present  guide- 
lines permit  a  dependable  addict  to  re- 
ceive up  to  a  3 -day  supply  of  methadone 
or  more  than  at  one  visit.  This  is  far 
too  hberal.  Some  addicts  have  admitted 
receiving  more  methadone  than  neces- 
sary to  support  their  habit  and  have 
diverted  the  excess  into  street  sales. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  m  the 
California  drug  treatment  program,  ad- 
dicts using  methadone  increase  their  use 
of  amphetamines,  barbiturates  and  alco- 
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hoi.  In  addition,  now  that  there  Is  meth- 
adone available  on  the  black  market,  ad- 
dicts use  methadone  to  reach  a  moderate 
high,  and  then  add  heroin  to  oomplete 
their  high. 

The  addiction  of  those  not  enrolled  in 
programs  and  unlamiliar  with  the  dnag 
Is  a  constant  danger.  Many  drug  experi- 
menters try  metliadone  because  they 
have  heard  that  u  is  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  heroin  addicts  or  a  substitute  for 
heroin.  Tliey  are  not  aware  of  its  tre- 
mendous addictive  power.  Consequently, 
a  significant  number  of  methadone  ad- 
dicts are  being  created,  and  they  must 
either  seek  enrollment  in  a  maintenance 
program,  continue  to  buy  black  market 
methadone,  or  tui-n  to  heroin. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  misuse  of 
methadone  results  from  faulty  or  incom- 
plete screening  at  methadone  clinics.  One 
example  is  returning  Vietnam  veterans. 
Many  returnees,  because  heroin  had  been 
detected  in  their  systems,  have  been  per- 
functorily placed  on  maintenance  doses 
of  methadone  and  returned  to  stateside 
treatment  programs.  However,  most  users 
of  heroin  in  Vietnam  are  short-term 
users,  and  for  different  psychological  rea- 
sons than  the  street  user  of  heroin  state- 
side. As  one  expert  testified,  they  are 
generally  sounder  psychologically  and  the 
majority  can  be  rehabilitated  by  a  con- 
centrated program  of  psychiatric  coun- 
seling and  minimum  drug  use. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  most  part  those 
automatically  placed  on  methadone  also 
are  doomed  to  a  life  of  drug  addiction. 

Finally,  there  have  been  a  significant 
number  of  methadone-related  deaths. 
Often,  lethal  prepared  doses  are  taken 
by  street  buyers  and  others  unfamiliar 
With  the  drug.  In  addition,  taken  in  com- 
bination with  other  drugs  and  alcohol,  it 
has  been  fatal. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Medical  So- 
ciety recently  prohibited  member  phy- 
sicians from  prescribing  methadone  be- 
cause of  several  fatal  overdoses.  The 
Maryland  State  Health  Department  is 
drafting  regulations  that  would  make  it 
illegal  for  any  Maryland  physician  to 
prescribe  methadone  outside  a  controlled 
drug  treatment  program  or  for  legitimate 
medical  purposes. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Neil  Solomon,  Mary- 
land secretary  of  health  and  mental  hy- 
giene, said  that  unless  action  were  taken 
on  a  national  scale,  methadone  abuse 
problems  will  equal  the  current  heroin 
addiction  problem. 

There  is  no  compelling  evidence  that 
methadone  is  effective  in  curing  drug  ad- 
diction. In  view  of  the  current  trends  in 
its  abuse,  even  in  highly  controlled  en- 
vironments, it  is  inconceivable  that 
wholesale  distribution  of  methadone  is 
contemplated.  An  analogous  situation 
was  the  prescription  of  heroin  by  Brit- 
ish doctors  in  the  1960's.  Tliere  the  addict 
population  increased  dramatically  as 
doctors,  in  many  cases  unwittingly,  cre- 
ated more  addicts. 

Recently,  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment, the  Phnrmaceutlcal  Manufactur- 
ers Association  pledged  Its  support  in  a 
massive  Joint  Government -Inditstry  re- 
search effort  to  find  a  nonaddlctive  nar- 
cotic   substitute    and    antagonist     Also, 
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NIMH  is  allocating   more  resources   to 
tins  task. 

I  would  hope  that  m  view  of  such  de- 
velopments metliadone  would  be  mam- 
talned  under  ttie  strictest  control  until 
such  time  as  its  full  efleits,  pliysical  and 
social,  can  be  detertnined 

In  private  convensaLioiLs,  FDA.  BNDD. 
and  Kh  LiJy  &  Co  indicate  ttiat  strict 
controls  .should  be  maintained  but. 
to  date,  little  evidt-nrp  exlst.s  that  such 
controls  are  being  develoiied  Naturally 
everyone  i.«:  reluctant  U>  onrroarh  on  the 
practice  of  medicine  by  approving  a  new 
drug  application  and  then  severely  re- 
strict its  use  by  the  medical  commu- 
nity. Hopefully,  at  this  juncture,  the 
leadership  of  the  medical  commimity 
will  be  the  stimtilus  to  proper  regulatory 
legislation  for  the  distribution  of  metha- 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple should  be  made  aware  that  metha- 
done is  not  a  cure-all.  Methadone  is  a  po- 
tentially lethal  and  addicting  synthetic 
drug  and  sliould  only  be  utilized  under 
the  strictest  controls  in  the  proper  thera- 
peutic climate. 

Methadone  does.  I  believe,  have  a  def- 
inite therapeutic  value  in  the  struggle 
against  narcotic  abuse — if  properly  min- 
istered so  as  to  prevent  any  unintended 
diversion  or  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  addicts  who  cannot  be  rehabilitated 
may  have  to  be  maintained  on  metha- 
done indefinitely. 

I  urge  that  the  FDA  and  BNDD  not 
move  to  approve  the  wholesale  distribu- 
tion of  methadone  throughout  every 
community  in  our  Nation  until  the  prop- 
er .safeguards  are  develoiJed. 
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REVOLUTION  IN  AMERICAN  MUSIC 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

(iF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  aware  of  the  pronoimced 
absence  of  traditional  music  and  in  the 
void  created,  the  appearance  of  discord- 
ant noises  which  is  said  to  be  "new 
music." 

Even  our  national  anthem,  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  when  played  these 
days  is  usually  so  Jazzed  up  or  altered 
that  it  soimds  ridiculous.  The  songs 
"America"  and  "America  the  Beautiful" 
are  so  seldom  heard  tliat  people  are  for- 
getting the  words,  and  "Dixie"  is  sup- 
pressed in  places  where  it  has  not  been 
ordered  banned. 

The  American  musical  culture  is  obvi- 
ously imder  attack  from  the  change- 
makers  who  know  that  music  perpetu- 
ates a  culture  if  it  Is  identified  with  a 
nation. 

Under  the  United  Nations  Day  fiasco, 
the  American  people  were  given  a  pre- 
view of  the  music  that  they  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy:  the  United  Nation.s 
Hymn,  Song  for  U.N.,  and  even  a  Dum- 
barton Oaks  concerto.  Now  that  our 
decisionmakers  have  decided  that  the 
United  St-Ues   i.s  no  longer  a  sovereign 


nation  but  ratlier  one  state  in  many  of 
the  new  one-world  order  tiiey  have  de- 
cided that  our  mu.sic  must  be  interna- 
tional In  lyric  and  mood. 

Such  warped  idea.^,  like  much  of  that 
emanating  from  the  United  Nations  one- 
world  crowd  the.se  days,  mukcs  a  mock- 
ery of  the  age-old  adage  that  music  is 
the   inteniational   language. 

I  ask  that  several  relat^'d  newspaper 
Clippings  follow  : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  25.   1971] 
A  Party  roa  UN. 

A  crowd  of  UOO  celebrated  the  26th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations  at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel 
Saturday  night. 

Among  those  attending  were  ambassadors 
and  ministers  from  more  than  100  organisa- 
tions. Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  William  P. 
Rogers  were  hosts  for  the  tl25-a-plat«  din- 
ner. The  money  goes  to  support  the  United 
Nations  Association  of  the  United  States,  a 
voluntary  agency  which  provides  research 
and  Information  for  this  country's  role  Jn 
the  U.N. 

The  entertainment,  which  waa  In  two 
acts— "A  Birthday  Toast  to  the  United  Na- 
tions," and  "A  Tribute  to  Irving  Berlin, 
Songwriter  to  the  World" — featured  Cater- 
Ina  Valeiite,  Vincent  Price,  22  members  of 
the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  Rockettes,  the 
Oeorge  Washington  University  Troubadours, 
and  117  Boy  and  Olrl  Scouts. 

Berlin,  now  82.  wrote  a  .song  for  the  oc- 
casion. "Song  for  U.N."  A  long-time  support- 
er Of  youth  organizations,  Berlin  gave  the 
profits  from  his  song.  "Ood  Bless  America"  to 
the  Boy  and  Olrl  Scouts. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  Oct.  25,  1071 ) 

UNrrEo  Nations  Concxrt 

The  "UN  Day  Concert"  (8  p.m..  Channel 
26)   Includes  the  first  performance  of  a  hymn 

composed  by  Pablo  Casals  and  W.  H.  Auden 
under  commission  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. Casals  conducts  the  Casals  Festival 
Orchestra  In   the  performance. 

Other  works  on  the  program  are  Stravin- 
sky's "Dumbarton  Oaks  Concerto"  and  the 
Bach  works  "Concerto  In  D  for  Two  Violins" 
(performed  by  Isaac  Stern  and  Alexander 
Schneider)  and  a  "Concerto  for  Three 
Pianos."  featuring  Rudolf  Serkln,  Eugene 
Istomin  and  NUeczylaw  Horszowskl. 

Other  hIghllghU: 

7  am.  (4)  Today  Show.  Drs.  Paul  Dudley 
White  and  E.  Gray  Diamond  discuss  their 
recent  trip  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  study  Chinese  medicine. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  25.  1971 1 

The  world-famous.  Pablo  Casals  94-year- 
old  cellist  conducts  the  premiere  performance 
yesterday  of  his  "United  Nations  Hymn."  The 
work  was  commissioned  by  Secretary  General 
U  Thant.  with  words  written  by  the  poet 
W  H  Auden. 

[Prom    the    Washington    Post.    October    25, 
19711 

Va.  Band  Agrees  To  Drop  "Dixit" 

Bt^cKSBURG,  Va..  Oct  24. — Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  officials  .said  yesterday  that 
an  agreement  has  t>een  reached  between  the 
university's  Human  Relations  Council  and 
the  school's  marching  band  to  discontinue 
the  playing  of  "Dixie"  at  football  games. 

Officials  said  the  song  Is  being  dropped 
at  the  request  of  f.<<  tball  coach  Charlie  Cof- 
fey, who  says  he  feels  the  song  hinders  In  the 
recruitment  <.,!  black  athletes. 

Larry  Wa'frs,  Tech's  first  black  admissions 
director,  said  he  hnd  approved  the  move. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  .AN TIMILITARISM 
IN  COMMUNIST  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE— III 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
Jtmction  with  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security's  investigation  into 
subversion  of  our  Armed  Forces  I  insert 
In  the  REcoRn  at  this  point  part  IH  of 
Dr.  Robert  E  Beerstecher'.s  thesi.<i.  "Rev- 
olutionary Antimilitan.<;ni  in  Communist 
Theory  and  Practice." 

This  portion  of  Dr.  Beerstecher's  ex- 
cellent study  carries  us  through  the  Fifth 
Congress  of  the  Comintern  held  in  1924. 

Part  III  of  the  thesis  follows: 

REVOLUTIONARY    ANTIMILITARISM    IN    COMMtJ- 

NlsT  Theory   and  Practice — III 

(By  Robert  E.  Beers techer.  Ph.  D.) 

IV.  conditions,  congresses  and 

CONSECJtrENCES 

The  Second  World  Congress 

The  Twenty-one  Conditions 

The  Third  Congress 

The  second  year  of  the  Coirunteru  began 
With  only  one  threatenmg  cloud  on  the 
soviet  horizon:  the  danger  of  war  with  Po- 
land. Outwardly,  the  Soviets  professed  "un- 
qualified" recognition  of  Polish  Independ- 
ence, disclaiming  any  Intent  to  bring  com- 
munism to  Poland  by  force  of  arms.  However, 
working  through  the  Polish  section  of  the 
Comintern,  the  Soviets  carried  on  an  active 
program  of  propaganda  and  agitation  among 
the  Poles.  At  the  same  time,  they  encour- 
aged various  separatist  movements  which 
gained  in  popularity  among  the  Ukrainian. 
White  Russian  and  Lithuanian  minorities 
In  the  eastern  border  regions.  In  April,  1920. 
Poland  retaliated  to  soviet  machinations  by 
opening  a  military  offensive  against  Rus- 
sia. The  eastward  advance  of  the  Polish 
armies  was  rapid  and  decisive.  In  early  May, 
Kiev  fell. 

Soviet  concern  over  the  possibility  that 
Polish  armies  might  succeed  where  previous 
counter-revolutionary  efforts  had  failed  was 
Indicated  in  the  manifesto  which  the  Com- 
intern Issued  on  May  18,  1920.  The  Comin- 
tern appealed  to  the  world  proletariat  to  sus- 
tain Russia  In  Its  struggle  against  Polish 
"oppression."  Workers  in  the  munition  plants 
of  France,  England,  Italy  and  America  were 
asked  not  to  manufacture  "a  single  bullet, 
a  single  rifle,  not  a  single  gun"  for  Poland. 
-Seamen  were  called  upon  to  refuse  to  man 
food  or  supply  ships  destined  for  Poland; 
German  and  Austrian  rallwaymen  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  trains  to  Poland  from  Prance 
and  Italy:  and  dockers  In  Danzig  to  refuse  to 
trans-ship  cargo  bound  for  Poland.  Inside 
Poland,  the  Comintern  called  for  the  or- 
ganization of  demonstrations  and  strikes  "on 
behalf  of  peace"  with  Russia  ' 

Polish  military  succes-ses  were  only  tem- 
porary In  J'.ine,  1920  thp  military  situation 
reversed  itself:  the  R«d  Army  rpc<)\ered  some 
loet  ground,  and  the  Poie.s  began  to  withdraw 
from  Russia.  TTie  improved  milttary  out!o<>k 
permitted  the  Comintern  to  l.ssne  a  call  con- 
vening   Its    second    congress    In    Moscow    the 

following  month. 

TH«    SBCOND    WORLD    CONCiRI.SS 

The  second  congress  of  the  Comn-iiii.lst  In- 
ternational began  on  July  19,  1920  The  ojjen- 
Ing  session  was  held  In  the  Smolny  Institute 
In  PetroRrad  Zlnovlev,  the  president  of  the 
execvitlve  committee  presided  On  the  plat- 
form with    him    were   Kalln!:i     RadPk     Bik- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

haxln  and  other  old  bolsheviks  and  party 
fmthful  who  had  come  to  hear  Ler.ln  present 
his  theses  on  the  basic  ta-sks  facing  the  Com- 
intern. These  tasks.  Lenin  emphas!z,ed.  only 
represeiued  a  reetatemenl  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  lessoiis  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion. The  most  immediate  task  of  the  Comin- 
tern, he  said,  was  the  further  "acceleration" 
of  the  revolution.  Lenin  cautioned  agaln.?t  at- 
tempts "to  provoke  It  artificially  "  beJore  ade- 
quate preparation  had  been  made.  His  answer 
to  the  question  "How  are  the  proletariat  to 
be  prepared  for  revolution?"  was  summed  up 
In  a  single  word:  "action I" «  Lenin  described 
In  detail  the  line  along  which  this  action  was 
to  be  undertaken: 

In  all  organizations,  unions  and  associa- 
tions of  the  working  and  exploited  masses 
without  exception,  first  In  the  proletarian 
and  then  In  the  non-preletarlan  (political 
trade  union,  military,  cooperative,  educa- 
tional, sport,  etc.)  groups  or  cells  of  commu- 
nists must  be  formed  .  .  .  these  cells,  closely 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  party 
center,  shall  pool  their  exf)erlence.  carry  on 
propaganda,  agitation,  and  organizational 
work,  adapting  themselves  to  atisolutely  every 
sphere  of  public  life  and  to  every  kind  and 
group  of  the  working  masses,  and  by  this 
varied  work  systematically  train  themselves. 
the  party,  the  class,  and  the  masses  » 

Dependant  pec^les,  Lenin  asserted,  had 
been  drawn  Into  world  history  by  the  im- 
perialist war  of  1914-1918  which  helped  to 
accelerate  the  revolrtlonau'y  process: 

The  imperialist  war  has  helped  the  revolu- 
tion; the  bourgeoisie  tore  soldiers  out  of  the 
colonies,  out  of  backward  countries,  out  of 
isolation.  In  order  to  take  part  In  this  Im- 
perialist war.  The  British  bourgeoisie  dinned 
Into  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  of  India  that  It 
was  the  business  of  the  Indian  peasants  to 
defend  Great  Britain  against  Germany;  the 
French  bourgeoisie  dinned  Into  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  French  colonies  that  It 
was  the  business  of  the  colored  people  to  de- 
fend Prance.  They  taught  them  the  use  of 
arms.  This  Is  very  useful  knowledge,  and  we 
could  expre.sfi  our  deep  gratitude  to  the  bour- 
geoisie for  lmp>artlng  this  knowledge.' 

In  his  writings  on  revolution,  Lenin  had 
frequently  stressed  the  need  for  combining 
legal  and  Illegal  activities.  In  his  theses,  he 
reiterated  this  point,  declaring  that  the  time 
had  come  for  every  communist  party  sys- 
tematically to  unite  Its  legal  and  illegal  work. 
It  was,  he  asserted,  absolutely  necessary  for 
every  legal  communist  party  to  form  a  paral- 
lel illegal  organization  as  protection  against 
reactionary  bourgeois  persecutions.  Lenin 
placed  special  emphasis  on  the  need  for  com- 
munist penetration  Into  the  organized  mili- 
tary forces  of  noncommunlst  countries: 

"Illegal  work  Is  particularly  necessary  In 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  police  force,  be- 
cause after  the  great  Imperialistic  war  all 
governments  In  the  world  have  come  to  fear 
national  armies  that  are  open  to  peasants  and 
workmen  and  have  set  about  secretly  to  apply 
all  kinds  of  methods  for  recruiting  sf)eclally 
selected  detachments  from  the  bourgeoisie, 
which  aie  equipped  with  the  latest  technical 
Improvements."  = 

Communist  parties.  Lenln  warned,  could 
not  limit  themselves  only  to  Illegal  work,  but 
were  also  to  carry  on  legal  activities.  Includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  legal  press  organl- 
ziillons.' 

Upon  completion  of  Lenin's  talk,  the  sec- 
ond congress  adjourned  to  Moscow  where  It 
met  in  contlnunus  session  until  the  eighth  of 
Au>;ust  Between  speeches  the  delegates 
gathered  in  groups  at  one  end  of  the  con- 
ference hall  In  the  Kremlin  before  a  large 
map  on  which  the  Red  Army  advance  towards 
Warsaw  was  grhphlcally  portrayed  Tliat  mil- 
itary succes-s  in  Poland  would  greatly  accel- 
erate the  spread  of  revolution  throughout 
Europe  was  evident  to  all  News  of  the  out- 
bre.ik  of  revolution  by  the  proletariat  In  the 
rear     of     the     Polish     military     was     eagerly 
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awaited  In  Moscow,  but  the  Soviets  failed  to 
evaluate  correctly  either  the  intensity  of 
Polish  nationalism  or  the  depth  of  Polish 
hatred  of  Russia.  These  two  factors  united 
the  Polish  people  against  the  Red  Army  In 
their  time  of  crisis.  The  days  passed :  Warsaw 
did  not  fall. 

The  second  congress  had  been  convened  to 
discuss  eight  major  topics.  These  Included 
the  basic  tasks,  the  role  of  the  communist 
party  in  the  proletarian  revolution,  the  na- 
tional and  colonial  question,  the  trade  union 
movement,  the  agrarian  question,  parlla- 
mentarlanlsm,  the  conditions  of  admission 
and  the  statutes  of  the  Comintern. 

On  July  26,  1920,  the  congress  completed 
Its  debates  on  the  relationship  of  the  Comin- 
tern to  the  revolutionary  movements  In  polit- 
ically subject  countries.  The  use  of  colonial 
troops  during  the  war,  It  was  asserted,  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  proletarian  movement 
m  Europe  was  Inseparably  connected  with 
revolutionary  movements  In  the  colonies." 
As  he  did  throughout  the  congress,  Lenln 
played  a  leading  role  In  the  discussions  on 
the  national  and  colonial  question.  In  his 
theses  which  were  later  adopted  by  the  con- 
gress as  Its  official  position,  Lenln  dl'vlded  the 
countries  of  the  world  Into  two  classes:  op- 
pressing nations  and  oppressed  nations.  The 
mutual  relations  cf  all  nations,  he  concluded. 
were  determined  by  the  strtiggle  waged  by  a 
smaU  group  of  Imperialist  nations.  I.e..  the 
oppressing  nations,  against  communism  and 
soviet  Russia.' 

In  reporting  on  the  work  carried  out 
within  the  Comintern's  commission  on  the 
national  and  colonial  question,  Lenln  singled 
out  for  special  mention  the  importance  of  the 
revolutionary  work  carried  on  by  communist 
parties  among  the  troops  "which  the  exploit- 
ing nations  employ  to  hold  the  peoples  of 
their  colonies  In  subjection."  •  Lenln  reported 
that  Quelch,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  British 
Socialist  Party  working  on  the  commission, 
had  argued  that  the  average  Englishman  op- 
posed antlmlUtarlst  work  of  any  kind  and 
"would  consider  It  treachery  to  help  the  en- 
Slaved  peoples  in  their  revolt  against  British 
rule."  '"  At  this,  Karl  Hadek  observed  that  the 
Comintern  should  judge  the  British  com- 
rades by  the  number  Imprisoned  for  agita- 
tion among  the  troops  sent  to  quell  the  upris- 
ings In  Egypt,  India  or  Ireland,  rather  than 
by  the  number  of  articles  they  wrote  for 
liberation." 

Of  all  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  second 
congress,  none  was  more  heatedly  debated 
than  the  question  of  communist  work  In  the 
trade  union  movement.  In  his  attack  on  the 
"left-wing"  communlan  which  had  mani- 
fested Itself  In  France,  England.  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  Lenln  stressed  the 
necessity  for  communists  to  work  wherever 
the  masses  were  to  be  found.  This  meant,  he 
said,  carrjrtng  on  systemauc  agitation  and 
propaganda  ("perseverlngly,  i>ersistently  and 
patiently,  precisely")  Inside  the  existing 
trade  unions."  Lenln  acknowledged  that  com- 
munist efforts  to  Infiltrate  and  take  over 
control  of  the  trade  unions  Tould  be  strenu- 
ously resisted,  but  he  Insisted  that  this  was 
the  only  course  ojien.  Lenln  suggested  the 
adoption  of  what  has  since  come  to  be 
known  as  "Trojan  horse"  tactics:  "It  Is  neces- 
sary," he  said,  ".  .  .  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of 
Etrategems.  maueuvres  tmd  Illegal  methods, 
t"  evasion  and  subterfuges  in  order  to  pene- 
trate the  trade  unions,  to  remain  In  them 
and  to  carry  on  communist  work  at  all  costs  '= 
Many  at  the  congress,  including  some  with- 
in the  Russian  party  disagreed  with  Lenin's 
position,  asserting  instead  that  in&.^much  as 
the  trade  unions  were  the  strongest  bulwark 
of  capitalism,  they  could  never  be  won  for 
communism  Lenin's  opponents  suggested 
that  rather  than  dissipate  their  energi,  u.se- 
lessly  in  the  attempt  to  capture  the  exifUuf 
■anlon.s.  new  i^bor  unions  be  established  to 
which  the  working  masses  might  t>e  at- 
tracted   l^-nm  .■-  poenlon  prevailed. 
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For  many  communists,  the  antlmlUtarlst 
potential  of  work  within  the  trade  unions 
was  a  new  concept;  not  so  for  Lenin,  who, 
as  early  as  1907,  had  noted  the  correlation  be- 
tween trade  union  and  antlmllltarlst  work 
exemplified  by  the  PYench  practice  of  collect- 
ing the  weekly  "soldier's  sou.  "  '*  This  may 
help  to  explain  why  he  emphasized  commu- 
nist work  In  the  unions  The  point  Is  made  In 
the  theses  on  the  trade  union  movement 
adopted  by  the  second  congress  by  the  state- 
ment that  "the  trade  unions  proved  to  be  in 
naost  cases,  during  the  war,  a  part  of  the  mili- 
tary apparatus  of  the  bourgeolse  "  '^  Hence- 
forth, communist  antlmllltarlst  activities 
were  to  encompass  not  only  the  man  behind 
the  gun  but  also  the  men  behind  the  man  be- 
hind the  guu. 

In  Its  deliberations  on  the  question  of  par- 
llamentarlanlsm,  the  second  congress  was 
highly  critical  of  the  socialist  faction  In 
Prance.  In  particular.  It  directed  Its  criti- 
cism at  the  Socialist  Party  of  Prance  which, 
although  It  had  declared  Its  Intention  to 
break  with  the  Second  International,  had  not 
affiliated  with  the  Comintern.  It  had,  how- 
ever, sent  observers  to  the  second  congress. 
In  Its  parliamentary  work,  the  Comintern 
Charged,  the  Socialist  Party  of  Prance  had 
not  exposed  either  the  crimes  of  the  Prench 
government  cr  the  criminal  character  of  the 
Imperialist  war.  Moreover,  no  revolutionary 
agitation  was  being  carried  on  among  the 
iiiasses  and  no  preparation  had  been  made  to 
arm  the  workers.  The  situation  In  Prance 
was,  the  Comintern  concluded,  highly  unsat- 
isfactory." 

On  July  29.  1920,  the  congress  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Prench  socialist  party,  it  repeated  the 
charges  that  the  socialist  press  In  Prance  did 
not  carry  on  "a  constant  systematic  prop- 
aganda or  agitation  In  favor  of  the  ideas  of 
the  proletarian  revolution."  Moreover,  it  com- 
plained, agitation  to  the  villages  and  among 
the  soldiers  bore  a  "clearly  reformist  charac- 
ter." '•  The  message  outlined  certain  funda- 
mental steps  which  the  Comintern  con- 
sidered essential  for  the  French  socialist 
party,  including  changing  ta  name  to  the 
Communist  Party  of  Prance,  and  recognizing 
the  obligatory  character  of  all  decisions  of 
the  Communist  International.  In  connection 
with  the  question  of  colonies,  the  Socialist 
Party  of  Prance  was  ordered  to  pitilessly  ex- 
pose the  tricks  of  Prench  capitalists  in 
colonies,  support  not  In  words  but  by  acts 
any  liberating  movement  In  the  colonies, 
pop\ilartzlng  the  slogan:  "Imperialists,  get 
out  of  the  colonies":  develop  In  the  work- 
men of  Prance  a  sincerely  fraternal  attitude 
toward  the  tolling  population  of  the  colonies, 
at  the  same  time  carrying  on  a  systematic 
agitation  among  the  Prench  troops  against 
oppression  of  colonies." 

In  addition,  the  Prench  socialists  were  told 
that  they  must  expose  the  falsity  and  hy- 
pocrisy of  socialist — paclflsm;  systematically 
prove  to  the  men  that  without  a  revolution- 
ary overthrow  of  capitalism  no  International 
court  of  arbitration,  no  conversations  about 
reducing  armament,  will  save  humanity  from 
new  Imperialist  wars.'* 

A  few  days  later,  Marcel  Cachln,  an  ob- 
serer  rana  parole  for  the  Prench  socialist 
party,  partially  answered  the  Comintern's 
charges.  Cachln  Indicated  that  he  had  not 
been  authorized  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  the  Socialist  Party  of 
France  to  the  Comintern,  but  promised  to 
campaign  In  favor  of  adherence  to  the  Third 
International  upon  his  return  to  Prance.  He 
also  stated  that  the  socialist  group  in  the 
Cinambre  den  d&putia  to  which  be  belongexl 
had  voted  against  war  appropriations  and 
against  the  Prench  national  budget.  Should 
another  war  break  cut  again,  Cachln  pledged, 
the  Prench  socialists  would  refuse  to  partic- 
ipate In  It  in  any  form.  "We  shall  p>olnt  out 
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to  the  tolleru,"  he  said,  the  necessity  of  re- 
fusing to  load  arms  and  munitions  for  the 
counter-revolutlonarlsts.  Among  the  soldiers 
who  shall  be  commissioned  to  fight  against 
soviet  republic  we  shall  conduct  with  all 
means  a  propaganda  against  Intervention  ™ 

The  threat  of  the  renewal  of  the  world  war 
was  a  dominant  theme  In  Comintern  pro- 
nouncements. For  the  communists,  the  words 
"Imperialist  war"  were  the  embodiment  of 
everything  evil.  The  Importance  attached  to 
these  words  was  evident  In  the  statutes  of 
the  Comintern  adopted  by  the  congress  on 
August  4.  1920: 

"Remember  the  Imperialist  war!"  These 
are  the  first  words  addressed  by  the  Com- 
munist International  to  every  worklngman 
and  woman  wherever  they  live  and  whatever 
language  they  speak.  Remember  that  because 
of  the  existence  of  capitalist  society  a  hand- 
ful of  Imperialists  were  able  to  force  the 
workers  of  different  countries  for  four  long 
years  to  cut  each  other's  throats  Remember 
that  the  war  of  the  bourgeoisie  conjured  up 
In  Europe  and  throughout  the  world  the 
most  frightful  famine  and  the*  most  ap- 
palling misery.  Remember,  that  without  the 
overthrow  of  capitalism,  the  repetition  of 
such  robber  wars  Is  not  only  possible,  but 
Inevitable  -■' 

TK«    TWXNT'»-ON«     CONDITIONS 

The  most  urgent  problem  which  faced  the 
second  congress  was  one  of  the  last  to  be 
considered:  the  establishment  of  the  stand- 
ards to  be  met  by  new  parties  seeking  ad- 
mission to  the  Comintern.  This  subject  had 
not  been  considered  at  the  first  congress. 
Lenin  explained,  because  at  that  time  there 
had  existed  in  most  countries  only  commu- 
nist trends  and  tendencies  rather  than  the 
communist  parties  and  organ Izatlonss  which 
subsequently  had  emerged.  The  draft  which 
Lenin  submitted  to  the  second  congress  pro- 
posed nineteen  conditions  for  affiliation  with 
the  Comintern.  His  proposal  covered  a  broad 
range  of  subjects,  including  the  character  of 
communist  propaganda,  the  role  of  agitation 
In  rural  areas,  Comintern  discipline,  colonial 
question,  trade  unionism,  the  necessity  and 
authority  for  combining  legal  with  Illegal 
work,  and  the  revolutionary  duty  of  all  com- 
munist parties  to  carry  on  work  In  the  armed 
forces."^  Subject  only  to  minor  revision  and 
the  addition  of  two  procedural  condi- 
tions. Lenin's  draft  was  adopted  by  the  con- 
gre.ss  on  Augtist  8,  1920." 

The  "twenty-one  conditions"  of  admission 
to  the  Comintern  testified  to  the  Importance 
which  Lenin  and  his  conferees  attached  to 
the  doctrine  of  revolutionary  antlmlUtarlsm. 
At  least  five  of  the  twenty-one  conditions 
contained  direct  reference  to  major  aspects 
or  themes  of  antlmllltarlst  work. 

The  first  condition  stated  that  all  propa- 
ganda and  agitation  "must  be  of  a  genuinely 
communist  character,"  that  Is,  It  had  to  con- 
form the  decisions  and  the  program  of  the 
Comintern.  The  first  condition  described  the 
manner  in  which  the  concept  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  was  to  be  Interpreted 
In  the  party  press : 

The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  Is  to  be 
treated  not  simply  as  a  current  formula 
learnt  by  rote;  It  must  be  advocated  In  a 
way  which  makes  Its  necessary  comprehen- 
sible to  every  ordinary  working  man  and 
woman,  every  soldier  and  peasant,  from  the 
facts  of  their  dally  life,  which  must  be  sys- 
tematically noted  In  our  press  and  made  use 
of  every  day."' 

How  Illegal  work  was  to  be  carried  on 
through  the  creation  of  a  parallel  Illegal  or- 
ganization, and  the  necessity  for  combining 
legal  with  Illegal  work  was  covered  In  the 
third  condition. 

The  requirement  to  carry  on  antlmllltarlst 
work  In  the  armed  forces  which  Lenin  bad 
emphasized  was  one  of  the  basic  tasks  of 
the  Comintern  was  re-emphaslzed  in  the 
fourth  condition : 
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The  obligation  to  spread  communist  ideas 
includee  the  gi>eclal  obligation  to  carry  on 
systematic  and  energetic  propaganda  In  the 
army.  Where  such  agitation  Is  prevented  by 
emergency  laws,  It  must  be  carried  on  Ille- 
gally Refusal  to  undertake  such  work  would 
be  tantamount  to  a  dereliction  of  revoluntary 
duty  and  Is  Incompatible  with  member- 
ship of  the  Communist  International.^ 

The  sixth  condition  required  all  commu- 
nist parties  to  expose  "social-patriotism  "  and 
"soclal-paclflsm  "  The  outbreak  of  new  Im- 
perialist wars.  It  stated,  could  be  prevented 
only  by  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of  capi- 
talism. 

The  colonial  question  was  considered  In 
the  eighth  condition.  By  It  every  communist 
party  wsut  obligated  to  support  "In  deeds" 
all  colonial  liberation  movements.  They  were 
also  required  to  demand  the  expulsion  of 
their  own  imperialists  from  these  colonies, 
to  Inculcate  among  the  workers  of  their 
country  a  genuinely  fraternal  attitude  to 
the  working  people  of  the  colonies  and  the 
oppressed  nations,  and  to  carry  on  systematic 
agitation  among  the  troops  of  their  country 
against  any  oppression  of  the  colonial 
peoples." 

The  fourteenth  condition  for  admission  to 
the  Comintern  required  all  communist  orga- 
nizations to  render  "unconditional"  support 
to  any  soviet  republic  In  Its  struggle  against 
counter-revolutionary  forces  Communist 
parties.  It  said,  must  carry  on  unambiguous 
propaganda  to  prevent  the  dispatch  of  muni- 
tions transports  to  the  enemies  of  the  soviet 
republics;  they  must  also  carry  on  propa- 
ganda by  every  means,  legal  or  Illegal,  among 
the  troops  sent  to  strangle  workers'  repub- 
lics."' 

The  second  world  congress  came  to  an  end 
on  August  8,  1920.  At  the  final  meeting.  Leon 
Trotsky  stated : 

Trade  union  organization,  the  economic 
and  political  strike,  the  boycott,  parliamen- 
tary and  municipal  elections,  the  parlia- 
mentary tribune,  legal  and  Illegal  agitation, 
secret  footholds  In  the  army,  work  in  the 
cooperatives,  barricades— the  Communist  In- 
ternational rejects  none  of  the  forms  cf 
organization  or  of  struggle  created  In  the 
development  of  the  workers'  movement,  ncr 
does  It  single  out  any  one  of  them  as  a 
panacea.:" 

Before  adjourning,  the  second  congress 
sent  fraternal  greetings  to  the  entire  Red 
Army  and  Red  Fleet.  Its  message  described 
their  war  against  Poland  as  the  most  Just 
war  that  history  has  ever  known. ^  On  the 
ssune  day,  the  congress  also  addressed  a  proc- 
lamation to  the  proletariat  of  all  countries 
stating:  "It  Is  your  duty  to  stand  guard 
at  all  ports  and  all  frontiers,  and  see  to  It 
that  not  a  single  train  or  ship  with  food  sup- 
plies or  arms  should  leave  for  Poland.  Take 
up  your  positloi^s  as  guards!"  •" 

Eight  days  after  the  close  of  the  second 
congress,  the  Polish  armies  opened  a  counter- 
offensive  against  the  Soviets  sending  the  Red 
Army  Into  full  retreat.  Although  communist- 
Inspired  strikes  In  Germany  and  Great  Brit- 
ain slowed  munition  shipments  to  Poland, 
the  Polish  counter-offensive  continued,  forc- 
ing Russia  to  discuss  armistice  conditions. 

When  the  proletarian  revolution  in  Poland 
failed  to  materialize,  the  Soviets  looked 
around  for  other  likely  candidates.  They  set- 
tled on  Germany  and  Italy.  On  August  27, 
1920,  the  Comintern  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Italian  socialist  party  In  which  Zlnovlev  as- 
serted that  all  the  conditions  for  a  genuinely 
popular  proletarian  revolution  existed  In 
Italy  At  the  decisive  moment,  Zlnovlev  as- 
sured them,  the  regular  troops  of  the  Italian 
army  would  go  over  to  their  side.'"  Moreover, 
he  continued,  they  need  have  no  fear  of  for- 
eign intervention.  Zlnovlev  wrote; 

The  Entente  will  not  be  able  to  send  its 
troops  against  the  Italian  working  class  .  .  . 
the  Prench  bourgeoisie  will   not  be  able  t<j 
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send  their  troops  to  "pacify"  the  proletarian 
revolution  in  Italy '^ 

"And  If  they  shoiild  risk  sending  them." 
he  concluded.'  "they  will  break  their  own 
necks.""  How  this  would  come  about  Zlno- 
%'iev  did  not  trouble  to  explain  Strikes  spread 
throughout  Italy,  and  Internal  conditions  be- 
came more  acute. 

In  late  Sept.ember,  1920.  the  Comintern 
sent  another  letter  to  the  Italian  socialist 
party  urging  that  ll  prove  luself  to  be  a  com- 
munlsl  party  In  the  fullest  sense  by  mobiliz- 
ing and  arinliig  a  revolutionary  force  By 
quick  and  energetic  action,  the  Comintern 
said,  Italy  could  be  covered  with  councils  of 
workers',  peasants',  soldiers'  and  sailors'  dep- 
uties, all  led  by  communists, ■»  "Time  will  not 
wait."  the  Comintern  warned.  The  Italian 
communist  movement  lacked  both  direction 
and  organization.  Time  and  fascism  passed 
It  by 

In  Augtist.  1920.  the  Comintern  held  a  spe- 
cial congress  of  eastern  peoples  at  Balkan 
The  Balkan  congress  was  attended  by  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  persons,  representing  3:2 
different  nationalities.  Many  came  from  the 
Caucasus  and  the  central  Asian  areas  of  Rus- 
sia. Some  also  came  from  India.  Persia. 
Turkey,  and  some  of  the  middle  eastern 
countries.  At  Uie  Balkan  congress.  Zlnovlev 
caUed  for  a  "holy  war"  against  imperialism."- 
The  success  of  the  conference  led  to  plans 
for  callli^  a  similar  congress  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Par  East.  "Without  a  revolution  In 
Asia."  the  executive  committee  of  the  Com- 
intern declared,  "there  will  be  no  victory  for 
the  world  proletarian  revolution."  »• 

In  October.  1920.  the  war  with  Poland  was 
concluded,  and  the  Soviets  returned  to  the 
task  of  consolidating  their  Internal  power 
within  Russia.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  all 
effective  resistance  had  been  wiped  out;  the 
civil  war  was  over.  For  the  Soviets,  however, 
success  brought  new  problems. 

The  conclusion  of  peace  with  Poland  and 
the  elimination  of  the  last  vestige  of  orga- 
nized Internal  resistance  In  effect  removed 
the  two  main  props,  i.e.,  the  threat  of  for- 
eign Intervention  and  counter-revolution, 
with  which  for  other  three  years  the  Soviets 
had  bolstered  both  civilian  and  military  mor- 
ale In  Russia  and  on  which  they  had  de- 
pended to  excuse  both  their  own  shortcom- 
ings In  internal  reconstruction  and  the  aus- 
terity of  their  "war  communism"  program. 
The  unity  which  had  been  built  on  hate. 
Ignorance  and  fear  crumbled  rapidly  In  the 
opening  months  of  1921.  An  untisually  poor 
harvest  the  preceding  fall  had  raised  the 
specter  of  famine  among  the  peasaiit-s  and 
workers  throughout  Russia  In  the  larger 
cities,  the  pinch  was  felt  both  In  a  drasllr 
one-third  cut  In  the  bread  ration  which  oc- 
curred In  January.  1921.  and  In  the  rapid 
spread  of  unemployment  occasioned  by  the 
closing  of  many  factories  and  businesses  be- 
catise  of  an  extremely  severe  fuel  crisis.  No 
less  than  sixty-four  of  the  largest  factories  in 
Petrograd  were  forced  to  shut  down  because 
of  the  fuel  shortage.  On  February  24,  1921, 
the  workers  of  Petrograd  went  on  strike. 
Within  a  matter  of  hours,  tlie  unrest  had 
spread  to  Kronstadl,  where  Evnipathetlc  ele- 
ments m  the  navy  Joined  In  the  rebellion 
against  soviet  authority.  The  days  of  bloody 
fighting  which  preceded  the  fall  of  Kron- 
stadt  in  March,  1921,  and  the  draiilc  meas- 
ures enforced  by  the  Soviets  to  restore  their 
authority  are  history. 

Soviet  leaders  speaking  aiid  writing  for 
Internal  coiisumptlon  described  the  Kron- 
stadt  rebelllLin  as  the  dying  struggle  of  for- 
eign-Inspired revolutionaries,  concealing 
from  their  audience  the  tremendous  politi- 
cal and  social  significance  which  this  event 
actually  repreeented.  The  sovleta  derived 
several  lessona  from  Kronstadt,  but  on*  In 
particular  la  especially  Importaiu  In  cormec- 
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tlon  with  the  sttidy  of  the  comrr.tintst  doc- 
trine of  revolutionary  antlmlUtarlsm-  all 
military  forces,  and  especially  the  navy,  are 
vulnerable  to  disintegration  tactics  For  the 
s/nlets,  two  consequences  were  readily  evi- 
dent First,  there  was  a  need  for  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  political  control  mechanism 
within  their  own  military  structure  Sec- 
ondly, the  success  of  the  proletarian  revolu- 
tion in  any  country  would  be  Impossible 
without  the  assistance,  destrtictlon  of  neu- 
tralK'iitlop  of  the  orpanlped  military  forces 
of  that  country  Revolutionary  antlmUltar- 
Ism.  then,  was  an  essential  prerequisite  for 
achieving  soviet  power  and  the  dictatorship 
(.f  the  proletariat. 

March,  1921.  neld  another  defeat  for  com- 
munism A  crisi.v  had  been  developing  In 
Germany.  The  German  failure  to  comply 
»-tth  certain  disarmament  clauses  had  given 
Franct  an  excuse  to  occupy  Dusseidorf  with 
its  troops  In  Upper  Silesia,  sporadic  out- 
breaks increased  in  frequency  as  the  date 
approached  for  the  referendum  which  was  to 
decide  whether  It  would  be  Polish  or  Ger- 
n\an.  Elsewhere,  general  unrest  prevailed. 
These  e\en;s  were  misinterpreted  by  the 
communists  a.s  the  outward  niaiilfestatlon  of 
the  breakup  of  bourgeois  p<'jwer  in  Crcrmany. 
Some,  like  Bela  Kun  who  had  Just  arrived 
In  Germany  fnjm  Russia,  believed  that  the 
time  had  a.ime  to  take  the  offen.sive.  They 
attempted  to  force  the  situation  by  using 
violence  and  sabotage.  Their  efforts  failed; 
they  succeeded  only  in  alienating  much  of 
popular  support  they  had  previously  en- 
joyed among  the  German  proletariat. 
Through  their  premature  putachian.  the  rev- 
olution In  Germany  had  been  indefinitely 
postponed. 

THI    TKDU)    CONGRESS 

In  June,  1921.  hardly  more  than  nine 
months  after  Its  la«t  congress,  the  Com- 
munist International  convened  It^  third 
world  congress  T'he  series  of  defeaus  and 
failures,  eg.  the  lied  Army  offensive  against 
Warsaw  In  August,  the  Italian  unrest  in 
.September,  and  the  events  in  Germany  In 
March,  which  had  been  experienced  gave  rise 
to  the  question  whether  some  revision  in 
the  program  or  tactics  of  the  Comintern  was 
warranted  »•  Soviet  evaluation  of  the  Inter- 
national situation  suggested  that  although 
the  program  was  correct,  a  change  of  tactics 
was  essential  Putachian.  or  armed  risings  by 
small  groups,  wag  henceforth  renounced:  all 
efTort  was  to  tie  concentrated  on  long  term 
preparation  and  organization  of  the  masses 
for  revcriutlon  *  No  longer  was  armed  force 
to  be  used  as  the  primary  weapon  for  direct 
action  in  every  cTisis  : 

In  times  when  the  workers  are  only  pre- 
paring themselves,  when  they  have  to  be 
mobilized  by  agitation,  political  campaigns 
and  strikes,  armed  force  may  be  used  solely 
to  d-^fend  the  masses  from  bourgeois  out- 
rages. Individual  acta  of  terrorism,  however 
tiiey  may  demonstrate  the  revolutionary 
rancour  of  the  masses,  however  justified  they 
may  be  as  acts  of  retribution  against  the 
lynch  law  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  its  social 
democratic  flunkeys  are  In  no  way  apt  to 
ral.se  the  workers  to  a  higher  level  of  or- 
ganization, or  make  them  better  prepared  to 
face  the  struggle/* 

Personal  acta  uf  terrorism,  it  was  con- 
cluded, contributed  to  neither  proletarian 
organization  nor  militant  preparedness,  and 
served  only  to  create  the  Ulusion  that  "the 
heroic  deeds  of  individuals  could  take  the 
place  of  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  pro- 
letariat." " 

Sabotage  and  violence  were  sln-iilarly  re- 
nounced, except  In  specific  cases:  "Acts  of 
sabotage  are  only  justified  when  they  can 
serve  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  dispatch 
of  enemy  txoops  against  the  workers,  and 
of  conquering  important  strategic  p>olnts 
from  the  enemy  In  direct  combat."  " 

The  Comintern  would  not  confVne  Its  ac- 
tion to  demonstration*  on  a  world-wide 
scale,    the    third     congress    concluded,    but 
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would  coordinate  and  combine  the  action  of 
all  affiliated  sections  and  the  groups  which 
they  in  turn  control  Situations  involving 
the  governments  of  two  or  more  countries 
were  U^  be  exploft-ed  to  the  maximum  degree 
pos-stblp  In  this  connection,  the  third  con- 
gress cited  the  Fretich  conimuntfts  for  their 
initial  work  against  the  occupation  of  Ger- 
many: and  it  reminded  them  that  It  was 
their  duty  to  continue  this  work  ti^'  make 
the  French  soldiers  In  the  occupied  terri- 
tories realize  that  they  are  plav^ng  the  part 
of  watch-dogs  of  French  capital,  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  rebel  against  the  dlsgracefiil 
duties   Imposed    on    them  tn   make   the 

Prench  nation  conscious  of  the  fact  that  by 
suffering  the  formation  of  a  French  army  of 
occupation  and  tolerating  its  permeation 
by  a  nationalistic  spirit,  It  forges  Its  own 
chains  In  occupied  territories  troops  are 
being  drilled  in  order  to  be  siibsequently 
let  loose  against  the  working  class,  and  t-o 
murder  them  In  cold  blood  " 

In  Its  theses  on  tactics,  the  third  congress 
recognized  the  potential  which  radical  dif- 
ferences  provided   for  agitation  : 

The  French  Communist  Party  is  faced  by 
the  special  problem  of  the  presence  of  the 
black  troops  in  Prance  and  the  occupied 
territories.  The  French  are  ihos  able  to  ap- 
proach these  colonial  slaves,  to  explain  to 
them  that  they  are  serving  their  oppressors 
and  exploiters,  to  rouse  them  to  a  fight 
against  the  regime  of  the  colonizers,  and  to 
establish  connections  with  the  colonial  peo- 
ples through  this  medium." 

If  the  Comintern  was  satisfied  with  the 
work  being  carried  out  in  France  it  was  less 
so  with  developments  among  other  commu- 
nist parties.  In  the  Tnited  States,  it  was 
noted,  the  communists  were  still  struggling 
with  the  first  and  most  simple  task  of  creat- 
ing a  communist  nucleus  and  connecting  It 
with  the  working  masses"  The  American 
communists,  the  third  congress  concluded. 
had  to  find  ways  and  means  to  legalize  their 
activities  and  come  out  "Into  the  open." 
Responding  to  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
intern, the  Communist  Party  of  America 
pledged  its  members  to  carry  on  sj-stematlc 
agitation  In  the  American  army  and  navy 
against  every  kind  of  oppression  of  the 
colonial  peoples  by  American  imperiaJlsm.*' 
Tne  necessity  for  organizing  communist  cells 
in  the  armed  forces  was  also  recognized  by 
American  communists  in  their  192)  cuusu- 
tution.  Article  XI  of  the  constitution  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  party  nuclei. 

The  central  executive  committee  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  organization  of  the  commualft 
party  nuclei,  composed  of  communist  party 
memt>ers  oiily.  in  the  sl.ops.  in  the  unions 
and  in  other  workers'  organizations  uithin 
the  army  and  navy,  and  ex-soldiers  orga- 
nizations." 

Article  XI  further  provided  that  commu- 
nist nuclei  in  the  armed  forces  would  cceat 
under  the  direct  control,  supervision  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  party. 

The  third  congress  decreed  that  It  is  the 
duty  of  communist  parties  In  all  couintrlee 
taking  part  In  the  subjugation  and  parti- 
tion of  Turkey  to  do  their  t>eEt  towaixJ  revolu- 
tionizing these  armies.  The  communist 
parties  of  the  Balkan  countries  must  strain 
all  the  efforts  of  their  mass  parties  to  hasten 
their  victory  by  the  eswibllshment  of  the 
Communist  Balkan  Federation,  which  should 
deal  the  mortal  blow  to  petty  nationalism'' 

Cooiintem  pronouncement*  contained  fre- 
quent references  to  Imperialist  maneuvers 
directed  towards  the  creation  of  an  antl- 
sovlet  Balkan  Woe.  Although  communist 
psirlles  and  youth  leagues  existed  In  each  of 
the  Balkan  countries,  they  failed  to  proTlde 
the  kind  of  central  direction  which  the 
sovletA  believed  was  eaeentlai  if  ImpeilaUst 
"machinations"  were  to  be  succeasftilly 
counteracted  To  secure  coordinated  sctlon 
in   the   Balkans    the   Comintern  established 
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th«     Balk&n     Communist     Federation     with 
headquarters  In  Vienna  " 

All  communist  operations  In  the  Balkaiifl 
directed  by  the  F'ederatlon  were  tempered 
by  adnilnlatrtttlve  contri)!  exercised  through 
the  West  Eurtipeun  Bureau  of  the  Oomln- 
tern '•  Although  each  Balkan  communist 
I>arty  furnished  a  member  of  Iw  own  execu- 
tive committee  Uj  p«j-lRlp*te  In  delibera- 
tions with  the  Federation  stafT.  tlie  military 
section  of  the  Federation  was  under  the  di- 
rect contr^>l  of  the  soviet  general  staff  In 
Moscow  In  addition  to  maintaining  cognl- 
Eance  and  developing  Information  on  tlie 
political  status,  the  defense  plans,  and  the 
level  of  military  personnel,  training  and 
equipment  strengths  of  each  >f  the  Balkan 
coun.trles  the  mliiuvry  section  i>f  the  Bailtan 
Communist  Federation  was  responsible  for 
directing  the  wxjrk  of  the  o>mnuiiilst  cells 
operating  Inside  the  armed  forces  The  mili- 
tary section  vas  also  responsible  for  carry- 
ing on  antlmlUtarlst  propaganda  and  agita- 
tion, for  creating  new  cells,  and  for  main- 
taining contact  between  the  military  cells 
and  the  lo<-al  oommunlst  organl^yitlons.  In 
carrying  out  its  assigned  tasks,  the  military 
•ectlon  of  the  Federation  worked  through 
the  military  sectiotui  of  the  local  communist 
parti  ee.« 

The  development  and  support  of  separatist 
movements  among  the  national  nilnorltles 
was  the  communist  answer  to  the  threat  of 
an  an tl -soviet  Balkan  bloc: 

The  communist  parties  must  support  the 
liberation  movement  of  the  oppressed  na- 
tions and  the  national  minorities  in  all  these 
countries,  lead  them  In  the  revolutionary 
Struggle  against  imperialism  and  unre- 
servedly champion  their  right  to  self  deter- 
mination, which  must  Include  the  right  to 
complete  separation.  In  the  event  of  an  im- 
perialist war,  or  an  anti-soviet  war  being  de- 
claimed, the  communiste.  in  the  course  of 
carrying  out  this  policy,  must  prepare  them- 
selves, and  the  nationally  oppressed  masses. 
for  national  revolutionary  rebellions,  of  wars, 
against    the    Imperialist    bourgeoisie." 

Sessions  of  the  third  congress  continued 
from  June  22  through  July  12.  1921.  One  of 
the  most  Important  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  congress  covered  the  organization  and 
construction  of  communist  parties.  In  It,  the 
congress  defined  the  chief  general  duty  of  all 
communists  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  as 
the  carrying  on  of  revolutionary  propaganda 
and  agitation.  "The  most  Important  point  to 
remember  Is."  the  resolution  stated,  "that 
communist  propaganda  must  be  of  a  revolu- 
tionary character."  "  In  addition  to  providing 
detailed  gfuidance  on  propaganda  and  agita- 
tion in  general,  the  resolution  restated  the 
Cambodian  position  on  work  in  the  armed 
forces : 

The  methods  of  propaganda  in  the  armies 
and  navies  of  capitalist  states  must  be  adapt- 
able to  the  peculiar  conditions  in  each  coun- 
try. Antlmilltarlst  agitation  of  a  pacifist  na- 
ttire  Is  extremely  detrimental,  and  only  as- 
sists the  bourgeolse  in  Its  efforts  to  disarm 
the  proletariat.  The  proletariat  rejects  on 
principle  and  combats  with  the  utmost  ener- 
gy, every  kind  of  military  Institution  of  the 
bourgeois  states  and  of  the  bourgeois  class  in 
general  Nevertheless,  it  utilizes  these  institu- 
tions (army,  rifle  clubs,  citizen  guard  organi- 
zations, etc  )  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
workers  military  training  for  the  revolution- 
ary battles  to  come  Intensive  agitation  must 
therefore  be  directed  ni.t  against  the  mili- 
tary training  of  the  youth  and  workers,  but 
against  the  miiltarislir  regime,  and  the  domi- 
nation of  the  otticers  Every  posaibiUty  of  pro- 
vldiiig  tlie  workers  with  weapims  should  most 
eagerly  be  taken  advantage  of, 

Tlie  class  antagonisms,  revealing  them- 
selves as  they  do  In  the  materially  favoured 
p<i«itlon»  of  the  officers  as  against  the  bad 
treatment  and  social  liAsecurtty  of  life  of  the 
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common  soldiers,  must  be  made  very  clear  to 
the  soldiers.  Besides,  the  agitation  must  bring 
home  the  fact  to  the  rank  aiid  file  that  Its 
future  ;s  Inextricably  bound  up  with  the  fate 
of  the  exploited  classes. 

In  a  more  advanced  period  of  Incipient 
revolutionary  fermentation,  agitation  for  the 
democratic  election  of  ail  c^jmmanders  by 
the  privates  and  sailors  aiid  for  the  ftvrma- 
tlon  of  s<jldiers'  oounrUs  may  prove  very  ad- 
vantageous in  undermining  the  foundations 
of  capitalist  rule. 

'nie  rl()se,-Tt  attention  and  the  greatest  care 
are  always  required  when  agitatiiig  against 
the  picked  tnx>ps  used  by  the  bourgeoisie  in 
the  class  war.  and  especially  against  Its 
armed  volunteer  bands  Whenever  the  social 
comf>06itlon  and  corrupt  conduct  of  these 
troops  and  bands  make  it  p<«fiiblp,  every  fa- 
vorable moment  f  ir  agltatiiin  should  be  made 
use  of  f..r  creating  di.sruption  Wherever  It 
pos^e.saes  a  distinct  bourgeois  cla.ss  character, 
as  r'>r  example,  in  the  officers  corps,  it  must 
be  unmasked  before  the  entire  population, 
and  made  ati  despicable  and  repulsive,  that 
they  w:ll  be  dl.srupted  from  within  by  virtue 
of  their  very  Isolation  ■•* 

For  t^e  Soviets,  the  third  congress  marked 
the  end  of  an  Important  period  of  Comintern 
activity.  The  balance  sheet  of  all  work  pre- 
viously done  had  been  toted  and  the  Comin- 
tern had  been  given  "a  finished  organization 
and  ciearcut  tactics,"  ** 

v.    FSOM    THX    THOU)    TK«OU0H    THK    rHTTH 
CON0KX8S 

The  Zlnovlev  Instructions. 

Ferment  In  the  East. 

The  Fourth  Congress. 

The  Fifth  Congress. 

During  the  third  congress,  official  recog- 
nition had  been  given  by  the  Comintern  both 
to  the  part  played  by  socialist  youth  In  fight- 
ing militarism  during  the  war  and  to  the  po- 
tential which  youth  organizations  offered  for 
mass  antlmilltarlst  work.  Because  conscript 
military  organlzation.s  were  usually  built  on 
the  youth  of  the  land,  a  tendency  had  begun 
to  develop  within  many  communist  parties  to 
consider  that  antlmilltarlst  propaganda,  agi- 
tation and  organization  in  the  armed  forces 
was  a  task  only  for  the  communist  youth 
organizations.  Communist  parties  were  con- 
tent to  consider  themselves  the  political  lead- 
ers of  the  youth  movement,  and  preferred  to 
let  the  young  communist  leagues  be  the  van- 
guard of  the  revolutionary  struggle, 

Tliree  months  before.  In  April.  1921,  the 
Young  Communist  International  had  con- 
vened Its  second  congress  In  Berlin,  The  con- 
gress was  held  in  Germany  over  objections 
of  Russian  youth  organizations  who  wanted 
It  held  In  Moscow  At  the  congress,  it  was  de- 
cided that  more  attention  had  to  be  given  to 
the  antlmilltarlst  struggle  One  of  the  main 
subjects  considered  was  the  attitude  of  com- 
munists to  imperialist  war.  Instructions 
which  Lenin  had  drafted  for  the  Russian 
delegation  to  the  Peace  Congress  at  The 
Hague  formed  the  basis  for  a  Yovmg  Com- 
munist International  resolution  against  paci- 
fism. Lenin  raised  the  following  as  slogans 
for  young  communists:  "Dlsarmanent  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  dislntegatlon  of  the  bourgeois 
army  and  its  conquest  for  the  proletariat, 
transformation  of  Imperialist  war  InUi  civil 
war." "  The  congress  placed  all  communist 
youth  leagues  under  an  obligation  to  form 
Illegal  revolutionary  groups  In  the  armed 
forces: 

We  must  overcome,  decisively  and  com- 
pletely, the  Isolation  of  our  membership 
which  still  prefers  to  spend  Its  time  in  Its 
ov^n  circle  Instead  of  carrying  on  the  difficult 
and  frequently  dangerous  but  neceesarv  work 
tunong  the  masses  Every  member  of  the  or- 
ganization must  be  made  active  and  sent  to 
work  in  a  factory,  a  wtirkshop,  or  trade- 
union.  In  sports  orgaulzallons  and  in  the 
army  and  navy." 

Famine  relief  for  Ruasia  became  an  all- 
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Important  theme  In  communist  propaganda 
beginning  in  July.  1921,  In  every  appeal  Is- 
sued by  the  Comintern,  the  dominant 
thought  expressed  was  that  years  of  struggle 
against  foreign  Intervention  and  counter- 
revolution had  contributed  to  the  plight  of 
the  Soviets,  and  what  force  of  arms  had  failed 
to   vanqtilsh    famine    threateiied   to   destroy. 

In  October,  1921.  the  Comintern  Issued  an 
appeal  a.sserting  that  world  capital  was  pre- 
paring another  Polish  campaign  against 
ranilne-itrlcken  Russia.  The  attack,  it  said, 
was  being  systematically  prepared  by  France, 
acting  In  concert  with  England  The  appeal 
called  upon  the  proletariat  to  organize  meet- 
ings and  demonstrations  under  the  slogans. 
"Help  Soviet  Russia";  "Stop  the  transport  of 
arms  to  Poland.  Rumania.  Estonia,  Latvia 
and  Finland",  "Strengthen  your  Influence 
among  the  soldiers."  the  proletariat  were 
told,  "so  that  they  will  not  let  themselves  be 
used  as  cannon  fodder  for  International  cap- 
ital against  soviet  Russia."  " 

The  anticipated  attack  did  not  come,  but 
the  appeal  served  to  attract  additional  finan- 
cial support  for  Russia  and  Its  famine-relief 
program. 

In  August.  1921.  militant  communism 
found  Its  first  expression  In  Japan  through 
the  Cyomin  Kyosanto,  or  Dawn  People's 
Communist  Party,  a  small  revolutionary 
group  formed  without  benefit  or  blessing  of 
the  Comintern  The  Etewn  People's  Commu- 
nist Party  came  to  an  abrupt  end  In  Decem- 
ber, 1921,  when  the  Japanese  government 
arrested  Its  members  for  distributing  sub- 
versive literature  among  the  soldiers  quar- 
tered In  the  environs  of  Tokyo,  Some  sixty 
thousand  leaflets  bearing  the  Imprint  "Com- 
munist Party  of  Japan"  had  flooded  the 
troops  In  the  Tokyo  area,  exhorting  them  to 
rebel: 

Soldiers!  Brethren!  Do  you  know  what  Is 
meant  by  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  and  pa- 
triotism? It  means  being  faithful  to  and 
being  victimised  by  the  ruling  class  that 
feeds  on  deceit  and  robbery.  To  fulfill  your 
duty  as  a  soldier  Is  but  to  throw  away  your 
life  for  a  capitalist  state — for  the  state  of  an 
Iwasekl,  a  Mitsui,  or  a  Yasuda.  for  a  state 
of  politicians  In  cahoots  with  the  capitalists 
and  riding  on  the  people,  ,  .  .  Wake  up  sol- 
diers! Wake  up  brethren!" 

With  Its  members  In  Jail,  the  Dawn  Peo- 
ple's Communist  Party  disbanded,  but  Its 
short  existence  had  served  to  re-establish 
the  antlmilltarlst  tradition  of  Japanese  so- 
cialism under  the  banner  of  international 
conimunlsm. 

THE    ZINOVIEV    INSTRUCTIONS 

In  December.  1921,  the  Comintern  issued 
secret  Instructions  governing  antlmilltarlst 
work  In  the  armed  forces  of  all  countries.  The 
Instructions  are  in  general  agreement  with 
the  decisions  taken  at  the  third  congress, 
and  there  Is  no  record  that  the  Comintern 
has  ever  denied  their  authenticity.  The  In- 
strurtlons  were  contained  in  a  directive  pre- 
pared and  signed  by  Zlnovlev,  The  Instruc- 
tions were  counter-signed  by  both  Son  Ka- 
tayama.  the  veteran  Japanese  communist 
who  was  In  charge  of  tlie  Comintern's  propa- 
ganda section,  and  Arngold.  the  secretary  of 
the  executive  committee. 

Communist  parties  in  most  countries,  the 
document  stated,  possessed  few  weapons, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  military 
organl2iatlon  of  the  Communist  International 
lacks  the  forces  which  It  oould  lead  to  a  de- 
cisive battle  with  capitalism.""  The  docu- 
ment continued: 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  has  long  since 
prompted  the  necessity  of  devoting  attention 
to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  capitalist  states. 
and  by  increased  and  Inten.'^e  work  utilizing 
the  experience  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
Russian  White  Guard  Army,  to  attain  such 
a  condition  of  affairs  that  In  the  ranks  of  the 
capitalistic   armies   there   would   be   red  sec- 
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tions  which  would  decovipose  the  army  as  a 
tchole  and  turn  their  bayonets  against  the 
capitalistic  class." 

Although  this  was  considered  by  both  the 
second  and  third  congresses  of  the  Comin- 
tern m  developing  the  theses  on  propaganda, 
subsequent  work  had  produced  almost  no  re- 
sults. Communist  forces  must  continue  the 
work  begun  in  this  direction,  the  document 
explained,  as  the  phantom  of  Impending 
capitalistic  wars  is  hovering  before  the  world 
and  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  capitalistic 
states,  manned  by  compulsory,  obligatory,  or 
voluntary  enlistment  are  almost  entirely  con- 
sisting of  the  most  antimilitaristic  youths  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  communistic  Ide*." 

Work  In  the  organized  military  forces  was 
to  take  precedence  over  all  future  work  ot 
the  Comintern,  with  sections  devoting  the 
whole  of  their  efforts  to  the  realization  of 
the  task  before  them. 

Of  particular  significance  was  the  empha- 
sis pl«u:ed  on  communist  penetration  of  naval 
forces : 

The  principal  attention  in  the  first  place 
must  be  devoted  to  the  personnel  of  the 
navy,  where  the  soil  Is  particularly  fertile 
for  active  communist  propaganda  and  work, 
particularly  In  the  English  and  French 
navies.  It  Is  necessary  to  work  under  the  fol- 
lowing general  conditions: 

1.— AU  sailors,  by  the  manner  and  nature 
of  their  lives,  are  devoid  of  nationalist  ide- 
ology, and  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  inter- 
nationalists. 

2. The  conditions  of  service  of  sailors  on 

submarines,  cruisers  and  In  general  on  ships 
which  make  distant  trips  are  extremely  dU- 
flcult;  they  enjoy  very  little  rest,  their  main- 
tenance is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  serv- 
ice is  very  dangerous  to  life. 

3. The  war  did  not  bring  to  sailors  the 

moral  satisfaction  and  peace  which  they  were 
expecting,  but  to  the  contrary,  it  is  bringing 
on  the  coming  monstrous  war  on  the  8eas."= 
The  document  continued.  "Sailors  are  least 
of  all  subject  to  subordination  and  are  very 
much  Inclined  to  insubordination  and  dis- 
orders." citing  as  examples  the  revolts  at 
Kronstadt,  the  revolt  of  the  Russian  Baltic 
fleet  during  the  October  revolution,  and  the 
German  Baltic  fleet  mutinies  of  1917  and 
1918  In  which  all  the  principal  participants 
were  sailors," 

Communist  parties,  the  Instructions  di- 
rected, must  strive  to  create  In  all  the  princi- 
pal ports  special  nuclei  of  organizers  and 
agitators  who  must  strive  with  all  their  ef- 
forts to  get  Into  contact  with  the  personnel 
of  naval  vessels,  to  organize  among  them 
nuclei  with  their  own  people  In  them,  and  to 
distribute  energetically  special  literature. 
The  nuclei  on  the  ships  must  maintain  a 
permanent  contact  In  accordance  with  the 
movements  of  the  ships  with  the  port  or- 
ganizations of  the  communist  party  and  the 
latter  must  regularly  maintain  the  contact 
among  themselves  and  Inform  one  another  of 
the  movement  of  ships,  countersigns  and 
conditions  of  entry,** 

Precise  details  as  to  the  broad  scof>e  of 
responsibility  of  port  nuclei  were  also  pro- 
vided: 

The  port  nuclei  must  not  limit  themselves 
to  the  establishment  of  contact  and  the 
transmittal  of  literature,  but  must  strive  also 
to  the  bringing  together  of  the  crews  of  ships 
and  the  proletarian  population  of  the  ports 
and  to  the  generalizing  of  their  Ideology, 
remembering  always  that  the  fisherman  prin- 
cipally are  the  source  for  the  supplying  of 
the  personnel  of  the  fleet  and  that  tlielr  in- 
fluence can  reflect  very  much  on  the  attitude 
of  the  sailors  now  and  particularly  during 
possible  mobilizations'" 

The  dociiment  took  note  of  communist 
work  which  had  already  been  Initiated  among 
the  French  and  British  occupation  forces  In 
Germany   and   directed   that   the   dlslntegra- 
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tlon   work  be   extended   to   the   military  de- 
tachments in  France  and  England  as  well. 

There  was,  the  instructions  stated,  "a  par- 
ticularly favorable  soil  far  communut  agita- 
tion" among  the  youths  entering  military 
service.  Therefore,  they  continued,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  give  the  French,  German  and 
English  communist  parties  full  initiative 
In  the  sense  of  determining  the  tactics  and 
program  of  agitation  obligating  Ihem  to  con- 
form their  work  to  local  conditions.  With 
this  It  Is  necessary  to  point  out  that  their 
agitators  should  strive  to  utilize  as  often  as 
possible  the  thousand  and  one  little  details 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  soldier  in  order  to 
undermine  his  obedience  to  the  officers,  the 
bourgeois  discipline  and  his  duties  in  defend- 
ing the  bourgeois  peace." 

In  addition,  the  communist  parties  were 
directed  to  increase  propaganda  on  a  broader 
scale.  They  were  also  directed  to  take  up  the 
general  slogan:  "Only  if  the  proletariat  be 
master  in  every  country  icill  the  cause  for  new 
conflicts  disappear." «  The  official  copy  of 
this  document  for  the  American  section  of 
the  Comintern  reportedly  reached  the  United 
States  from  Moscow  by  courier  In  1922,  In  It, 
the  name  of  the  United  States  was  sub- 
stituted In  place  of  Prance.  Germany,  and 
England,  Similar  substitutions  had  been 
made  In  the  copies  sent  to  other  communist 
parties  throughout  the  world. 

There  is  additional  documentary  evidence 
that  the  sovlets  were  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  a  new  war  during  this  period, 
and  were  interested  in  fostering  an  active 
antlmilltarlst  disintegration  program.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1922.  Lenin  sent  a  special  message  to 
Zlnovlev,  Bukharln,  Molotov  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  political  bureau  of  the  Comintern 
dealing  with  the  question  of  combating  war. 
In  it,  Lenin  directed  that  the  question  be 
considered  at  the  next  spieclal  plenary  session 
of  the  executive  committee,  "Only  a  revoUi- 
tlonary  party  which  has  been  btillt  up  be- 
forehand." Lenin  wrote,  "is  well  tried  and  has 
a  good  Illegal  apparatus  can  successfully  wage 
a  struggle  against  war,"  ••  The  message  con- 
tinued :  "The  means  of  combating  war  are  not 
a  strike  against  war.  but  the  formation  of 
revolutionary  nuclei  In  the  combatant  armies, 
their  training  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  revolution," "  A  comprehensive  reso- 
lution explaining  these  two  pKJlnts.  Lenin 
directed,  must  be  adopted  at  the  plenary 
session. 

In  March,  1922,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Comintern  held  a  special  plenary  ses- 
sion in  response  to  Lenin's  request  that  they 
evaluate  the  war  danger  and  develop  ways 
and  means  of  combating  It,  Representatives 
of  36  nations  took  part  In  the  deliberations 
of  the  plenum.  They  concluded  that  mili- 
tarism and  imperialism  could  not  be  abol- 
ished by  reason  or  the  love  of  peace.  War  was 
Inevitable,  they  said,  and  the  only  effective 
defense  against  it  was  a  proletarian  revolu- 
tion. All  communist  parties  the  plenum  de- 
creed, must  prepare  both  Ideologically  and 
organizationally  for  an  intense  revolutionary 
class  struggle  to  avert  war  In  its  theses  on 
the  fight  against  the  war  danger  the  plenum 
outlined  a  seven  point  program  for  all  com- 
munist parties  to  follow.  The  program  called 
for  systematic  education  on  the  character 
and  causes  of  war,  the  prevention  of  troop 
and  supply  movements  should  war  break 
out.  legal  and  Illegal  propaganda  among  the 
organized  military  forces,  and  the  creation 
of  both  legal  and  illegal  organizations  to 
carry  on   the  antiwar  work  " 

rXRMENT   IN   THE   EAST 

In  January.  1922,  the  Comintern  sponsored 
the  first  congress  of  the  Tollers  of  the  Far 
East  which  was  held  In  Petrograd  and  Mot- 
cow,  At  this  congress,  the  Comintern  trans- 
lated Into  concrete  tactics  the  theses  on  the 
national  and  colonial  que.stion  which  com- 
mitted all  the  communist  parties  to  support 
national  liberation  and  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  the  oolonies  and  in  the  backward 
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countries  Among  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
gress were  representatives  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  China  who,  following  their  return 
from  Moscow,  held  their  own  second  na- 
tional congress  Jn  June  and  July.  1922.  At 
their  congress,  the  Chinese  communists 
adopted  a  seven  point  political  program  cov- 
ering the  fundamental  problems  of  the  Chi- 
nese revolutionary  movement.  The  program 
emphasized  the  struggle  against  militarism 
to  secure  Internal  peace:  the  struggle  against 
imperialism;  the  creation  of  a  united  coun- 
try: the  right  of  self-determination  for  the 
frontier  peoples  of  Mongolia,  Tibet  and  Sin- 
klang:  the  organization  of  the  Republic  of 
China  on  a  federated  basis;  the  establish- 
ment of  basic  rights,  e.g.,  universal,  direct, 
secret  elections,  freedom  of  speech,  press  and 
assembly,  etc,;  and  the  enactment  of  labor 
legislation  and  land  laws.'-  "Down  with  mili- 
tarism." became  the  central  slogan  of  the 
Chinese  communist  party. 

In  a  marJesto  Issued  on  June  10,  1922.  the 
Chinese  communist  party  asserted  that  the 
conditions  In  China  would  remain  unchanged 
as  long  as  power  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  feudal  warlords.  The  fundamental  themes 
of  their  antlmilltarlst  propaganda  and  agita- 
tion were  summarized  by  the  manifesto: 

Workers,      peasants,      students,      soldiers, 
policemen,   and  merchants!   So   long   as   the 
authority  of  the  military  Is  not  overthrown, 
there  will  be  no  hope  of  disarming  the  pro- 
vincial   armies    and    abolishing   the    tu-chun 
system.  So  long  as  the  authority  of  the  mili- 
tary Is  not  overthrown,  there  will  be  no  hope 
of  reducing  the  demands  for  national  funds, 
which   are  used   to   cover   war  expenses   and 
further   to    disrupt    the   entire   national    and 
local   financial   system.   So  long  as   the   au- 
thority of   the   military   Is   not   overthrown, 
all   conditions   wUl   be  present   to  allow   the 
military  to  secure  new  loans  from  foreigners 
and  thus  bring  about  an  Intensification  of 
foreign   influence  in   China.   So  long  as  the 
authoritv  of  the  mUitary  Is  not  overthrown, 
there  will  be  no  hope  that  the  military  will 
cease  Imposing  heavy  imposte  on  the  citizens 
of  China:  there  will  be  nc  hope  that  looting 
may   cease,   no   hope   that    order   may   t>e   re- 
stored in  all  regions  or  Chir.a    Sc  long  as  the 
authority  of  the  militarr  Is  not  overthrown, 
there  will  be  no  hope  of  a  broad  development 
of    education    in    China    and    of    Industrial 
progress  In  our  country    So  long  as  the  au- 
thority   of    the    military    is    not    overthrown, 
there  will  be  no  hope  that  the  struggle  among 
militarists    for   the   expan.=ion   of   their   own 
spheres  of  infl-.ience  may  cease   Peasants  and 
merchants    are    always    war    victims     These 
wars   will    be   inevitable   and   endless   if   they 
are  not  stopped  by  the  people  themselves.-' 
Antlmilltarism  had  become  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  revolutionary  program  in  China 
On  July  5.  1922.  another  secret  revolution- 
ary  organization   was   established   in  Tokyo 
This  time,  the  Japanese  communists  had  the 
assistance  of  the  Communist   International 
Official  recognition  to  the  fledgling  Japanese 
communist  party  was  accorded  by  the  Com- 
intern   at    its    fourth    congress    later   in    the 
year.   Indicating   the   ImpKirtance    whlcii   the 
Soviets  attached  to  the  Japanese  movement 
Antlmilltarism  played  a  dominant  role  even 
In    the    early    acUvltles    of    the    Communist 
Party  of  Japan    As  one  of  Its  main  political 
planks,  the  party's  platform   called   for  the 
abolition   of   the    armed   forces:    in    Interna- 
tional   affairs,    the    platform    demanded    the 
end  of  all  foreign  intervention  and  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Korea   China,  Formosa 
and     Sakhalin/'     Communist     attempts     to 
penetrate    the    armed    forces    of    Japan    and 
to    undermine    their   loyalty    to    the    govern- 
ment became  so  pronounced  that   the  Peace 
Preservation    Bureau    of    the    Police    Division 
of    tlie    Japanese    Home    Ministry    found    It 
necessary  to  publish  a  sF>eclal  reference  pam- 
phlet    Oupfoi    to   ^ekka    undo    (The   BoLshe- 
lisation  of  the  Military  Forces) ,  to  assist  law 
enforcement    authoriUes    In    countering   the 
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BubvenlTO      Influenca      of      the      Japanese 
communlsta.'" 

THX    rOCTBTR    CONCKTSS 

The  fourth  congress  of  the  Oommunlst  In- 
ternational convened  In  Petrograd  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1922.  The  date  and  place  for  Its  open- 
ing session  were  especially  choeen  to  coincide 
wUh  the  flfth  anniversary  celebration  oom- 
memoratlng  the  proletarian  revolution  In 
Russia.  Because  of  his  prolonged  illness,  Lenin 
was  unable  to  make  the  trip  from  Moscow 
to  attend  the  first  session.  UuUke  prevloua 
congresses  In  which  he  figured  In  almost 
every  debate,  the  fourth  congress  was  ad- 
dressed only  once  by  Lenin  who  spolLe  on  his 
new  economic  policy  for  Russia. 

It  was  to  Bukharln  that  Lenin  assigned  the 
task  of  leading  the  all-Important  discussion 
on  the  program  for  the  Communist  Inter- 
national. In  hU  opening  remarks  on  the  pro- 
gram, Bukharin  touched  on  many  subjects. 
Including  the  revolutionary  character  of 
Marxism,  the  theory  of  the  state,  the  nature 
of  Imperialist  war,  the  theory  of  the  crisis, 
the  question  of  coalition  governments.  Im- 
perialism, the  maturing  of  socialism  within 
capitalist  society,  and  the  three  "new  uni- 
versal tactical"  problems.  I.e.,  the  question  of 
colonies,  the  question  of  national  defense, 
and  the  right  of  red  Intervention. 

Bukharin  emphasized  the  necessity  for  de- 
voting more  attention  to  the  general  prlncl- 
Dles  concerning  the  struggle  for  national 
\.beratlon  In  the  colonial  and  semi -colonial 
countries."  In  the  theses  which  were  adopted 
by  the  fourth  congress,  the  task  of  the  com- 
munist parties  in  the  colonial  and  seml- 
colonlal  countries,  and  most  especially  those 
bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  defined  as 
the  carrying  on  of  an  extensive  propaganda 
campaign  to  explain  to  the  masses  the  danger 
of  the  war  which  threatened  and  to  educate 
them  that  Soviet  Russia  was  the  bulwark  of 
the  oppressed  and  exploited  masses.  Not  only 
were  the  communist  parties  in  America, 
Japan,  England,  Australia  and  Canada  to 
carry  on  propaganda  against  war,  but  they 
were  to  remove  all  disrupting  factors  from 
their  ranks.  To  assist  the  communist  parties 
of  the  colonial  and  seml-colonlal  countries, 
the  Comintern  declared  its  first  step  would 
be  the  setting  up  of  presses  so  that  Journals 
and  periodicals  could  be  published  In  the 
native  languages.  In  addition,  special  con- 
sideration was  to  be  given  to  work  among 
European  labor  organizations  and  among 
the  occupation  troops  In  the  colonies."  A 
special  EUutern  department  was  established 
within  the  executive  committee  of  the  Com- 
intern to  monitor  this  work. 

The  second  tactical  problem  which  Buk- 
harin discussed  was  the  question  of  national 
defense.  In  the  past  the  communist  attitude 
had  been  based  on  a  flat  rejection  of  the  con- 
cept of  national  defense.  According  to  Buk- 
harin, this  situation  bad  been  modified  by 
the  fact  that  in  one  country,  Soviet  Russia, 
there  existed  a  proletarian  dictatorship.  The 
existence  of  a  proletarian  state,  Bukharin 
explained,  nuide  It  essential  to  distinguish 
between  the  defense  of  the  bourgeois  state 
and  the  proletarian  state.  Proletarian  states. 
be  said,  should  receive  the  protection  not 
only  of  their  own  proletariat  but  also  of  the 
proletariat  of  all  countries. 

Bukharin  also  addressed  himself  to  the 
question  of  whether  proletarian  states 
should  conclude  military  alliances  with 
bourgeois  state*. 

His  answer  was  In  the  affirmative.  It  was 
baaed,  be  said,  on  the  strategy  of  the  pro- 
letariat as  a  whole : 

We  have  already  gruwii  so  bit?  that  wo  stre 
In  a  position  to  cciicUide  a  military  alliance 
with  a  bourge<jl.s  state  fur  the  purpose  of 
destroylnji  some  'ither  bouri^eols  state  with 
the  help  of  the  txjurgwjls  ally  What  wmild 
happen   later   on,   under   a   certain   readjust- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ment  of  forces,  you  can  easily  Imagine  for 
yourselves.  This  Is  a  question  of  purely  stra- 
tegic and   tartlca:   expediency.'^ 

Such  an  alliance,  he  concluded,  was  a  form 
of  national  defense  for  the  proletarian  3tat^; 
as  such  it  required  the  support  of  commu- 
nists in  every  country.  If  the  bourgeoisie  of 
the  cou.itry  with  which  the  alliance  viras  con- 
cluded were  subsequently  overthrown,  Buk- 
harin noted  to  the  amusement  of  his  audi- 
ence, "then  other  questions  arise  which  It  ts 
not  my  duty  to  outline  here,  but  which  you 
will  readily  conceive."  " 

Bukharin  described  the  right  of  red  Inter- 
vention as  the  "touchstone"  for  all  com- 
munist parties.  Modification  of  an  earlier 
communist  position  that  intervention  was 
to  be  resisted  was  dictated  by  the  changing 
circumstances.  Every  proletarian  state, 
Bukharin  asserted,  had  the  right  of  red 
Intervention.^  If  the  proletariat  were  to 
conquer  the  whole  world,  Bukharin  afBrmed, 
It  would  be  accomplished  not  with  bare 
hands  but  with  bayonets  and  rifles: 

For  this  reason  the  spread  of  the  system 
on  which  the  Red  Army  Is  based  is  also  the 
spread  of  socialism,  of  the  proletarian  might, 
of  the  revolution.  This  gives  the  basis  to 
the  right  of  red  intervention  under  special 
circumstances  which  makes  the  technical 
realization  of  it  possible."* 

The  agrarian  question  was  also  discussed 
at  length  during  the  fourth  congress.  Theses 
on  this  subject  had  been  adopted  at  the 
second  congress,  but  subsequent  experience 
had  proven  that  convincing  the  peasants  to 
accept  communism  was  a  far  more  difficult 
Job  than  drafting  a  program  had  indicated. 
Two  opposing  thoughts  permeated  the  dis- 
cussions. On  the  one  hand,  there  w;is  the 
assertion  that  the  peasants  could  be  drawn 
along  the  path  of  revolution  by  means  of 
antimllltarlst  propaganda.  This  position  was 
supported  by  Renaud  Jean  of  France  and 
Anna  Pauker  of  Rumania.  Pauker  stated: 

It  is  possible  to  win  over  the  peasantry 
through  antlmllitarlsm,  and  to  get  the  small 
peasants  to  side  with  us  by  promising  them 
that  thfc  revolution  will  not  deprive  them  of 
their  land.  But  In  plain  German  this  means — 
neutralizing  the  peasantry.  The  peasants  vylU 
not  take  the  revolution  by  the  throat,  they 
will  not  oppose  it  If  they  can  say  to  them- 
selves that  they  have  nothing  to  lose  by 
It." 

There  were  some,  however,  who  denied  that 
antlmllitarlsm  could  win  the  support  of  the 
peasantry  and  took  the  position  that  those 
who  so  aMierted  did  not  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  clvU  war  and  of  armed  conflict.  The 
first  position  prevailed. 

Lenin  himself  had  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  peasantry  in  a  revolutionary 
situation.  Speaking  at  the  third  congress, 
he  said: 

We  achieved  victory  In  Russia,  not  because 
we  had  the  undoubted  majority  of  the  work- 
ing clase  on  our  side  (during  the  elections  In 
1917  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
workers  voted  for  us  and  against  the  Men- 
BtioTlks),  but  also  because  half  the  army — 
immediately  after  we  seized  power — and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  massea  of  the  peasantry — 
within  the  course  of  a  few  weeks — came  over 
to  our  side." 

During  the  congress,  rejjorts  made  by  var- 
ious delegates  revealed  that  relatively  little 
antimllltarlst  work  had  been  accomplished. 
In  Czechoslovakia,  for  example.  It  wits  re- 
ported that  agitation  by  the  communist  party 
m  the  army  was  still  very  weak,  even  though 
the  fact  that  the  soldiers  possessed  the  right 
to  vote  made  such  work  douhiv  attractive." 
In  Turkey,  where  the  party  had  existed  for 
more  than  two  years,  the  woric  o^nsisted  pri- 
marily of  Issuing  propnganda  appeals  to  the 
Turkish  army  summoning  tiie  soldlors  t"  the 
struggle  against  tmperallsm.  Appeals  had  also 
been  addressed  to  the  Oreek  army,  calling 
upon  the  soldiers  to  rise  and  disorganize  their 
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own  army  which  was  fighting  for  "Oreek 
bourgeoisie  and  British  Imperallsm.  •* 

By  the  end  of  1922.  antimllltarlst  propa- 
ganda and  agitation  work  by  many  western 
European  communist  parties  had  virtually 
ceased.  This  fact  was  noted  by  the  Comintern 
with  alarm  at  the  fourth  congress.  The  anti- 
mllltarlst struggle,  party  representatives 
were  told,  cnuld  not  be  left  entirely  to  the 
communist  youth.  The  Comintern  called  for 
closer  cooperation  between  the  communist 
parties  and  the  young  communist  leagues  in 
this  work.  All  sections  of  the  Comintern  were 
directed  to  intensify  their  own  antimllltarlst 
activities.'*'  In  reporting  on  the  work  of  the 
Young  Communist  International  at  the 
fourth  congress,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
tasks  which  faced  the  member  you'h  leagues. 
Of  these,  the  most  important  were  the  sys- 
tematic education  of  youth  in  Marxian  doc- 
trine and  the  carrying  out  of  antimllltarlst 
propaganda  "among  the  workers  in  and  out- 
side the  bourgeois  armies."'  The.sc  ta.sk.s.  It 
was  noted,  continued  to  be  carried  on  en- 
thusiastically by  the  various  youth  leagues, 
even  though  communist  antimllltarlst  work 
had  not  been  unopposed,  had  demanded 
"many  sacrifices"  and  had  claimed  "many 
victims."  ''  In  France  and  Czecho.slovakla. 
antimllltarlst  propaganda  and  agitational 
activities  by  communist  youth  oranlzations 
had  led  to  their  prohibition,  even  though  the 
respective  commvmlst  parties  retained  their 
legal  status.  Some  lessening  of  Interest  and 
decreased  activity  In  antimllltarlst  work 
throughout  Central  Europe  was  noted,  but 
the  campaign  continued  with  the  assistance 
of  the  special  press  media  which  the  Young 
Communist  International  had  developed. "- 

The  fourth  congress  paid  homage  to  the 
"heroic  sailors  who  have  refused  to  go  against 
the  Russia  of  the  workers  and  peasants"  In 
French  prisons.'".  It  Is  also  recommended  that 
the  French  communist  party  adopt  a  new 
action  program: 

The  party  must  undertake  systematic  per- 
meation of  the  army.  Our  antimllltarlst  prop- 
aganda must  differ  radically  from  the  hjrpo- 
crltical  pacifism  of  the  bourgeolsis,  and  must 
be  based  on  the  disarmament  of  the  bour- 
geoisie and  the  arming  of  the  proletariat.  In 
their  press,  in  Parliament,  on  all  favorable 
occasions,  the  communists  must  defend  the 
Interests  of  the  soldiers,  advocate  the  recog- 
nition of  Uielr  political  rights,  etc.  Our  rev- 
olutionary antimllltarlst  propaganda  must  be 
Intensified  everywhere  when  there  is  a  men- 
ace of  war.  This  propaganda  must  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  special  organ  of  the  party, 
in  which  the  communist  youth  must  partici- 
pate."" 

French  communists  became  the  first  to 
make  revolutionary  antlmllitarlsm  a  routine 
part  of  their  daUy  work.  Their  ready  accept- 
ance of  this  doctrine  stemmed  from  the  early 
recognition  given  by  their  leaders  to  the  fact 
that  the  revolutionary  movement  among 
French  servicemen  stationed  in  the  Black  Sea 
area  failed  to  become  a  really  "mass"  move- 
ment in  1919  because  it  lacked  "serious"  or- 
ganization."' 

An  antimllltarlst  commission  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Toung  Communist  League  of 
France,  and  a  fvUl  scale  recruiting  program 
featuring  dances,  "vlns  d'adieu."  etc..  was 
initiated  to  Inculcate  the  conscripts  enter- 
ing service  with  the  spirit  of  communism.  In 
addition  to  specialized  instruction  on  the 
technique  of  a  propaganda  and  agitation,  the 
Young  Communist  League  of  France  provide 
Its  members  with  a  course  on  antimlll- 
tarism." 

In  December,  1m22.  the  Toung  Communist 
International  held  its  third  congress  in  Mos- 
cow. In  its  new  program  which  was  adopted 
at  the  congress,  the  Young  Communist  In- 
ternational stated  that  the  youth  leagues 
were  confronted  with  three  special  tasks: 

Struggle  against  the  psychological  nxliltar- 
Ization  of  the  young  workers  by  the  bour- 
geoisie: 
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struggle  against  the  military  education  of 
the  working  class  }routh  as  a  preparation  for 
army  service: 

Revolutionary  work  within  the  bourgeois 
armies,  through  nuclei  in  the  regular  stand- 
ing armies,  the  colonial  and  occupation 
troops,  in  preparatory  military  institutions, 
and  by  propaganda  against  war.  militarism, 
and  the  use  of  the  army  In  the  service  of 
capital  ism.** 

The  third  congress  of  the  Young  Commu- 
nist International  decided  to  make  the  shop 
nuclei  the  corner  stone  for  all  work  among 
the  working  masses.  Antimllltarlst  work  was 
one  of  the  special  tasks  assigned  to  the  shop 
nuclei.  Previously,  such  virork  had  been  per- 
formed at  branch  level,  but  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  shop  nuclei  as  the  basic  or- 
ganizational building  block  for  youth  work, 
responsibility  for  antimllltarlst  work  was  re- 
assigned. Instructions  on  the  organization  of 
nuclei  and  the  practical  work  expected  of 
them  as  basic  units  of  communism  were  de- 
tailed in  a  special  pamphlet  Issued  by  the 
Young  Communist  International  after  the 
congress.  The  Instructions  emphasized  the 
specialized  nature  of  antimllltarlst  work  to 
be  accomplished  by  each  shop  nucleus: 

The  nucleus  must  perform  a  part  of  the 
preparatory  work  with  regard  to  the  con- 
scripts. It  must  be  well  Informed  about  all 
the  young  workers  who  are  approaching  con- 
scription age,  and  all  these  young  workers 
must  be  combined  and  Informed  up>on  the 
role  that  they  will  be  expected  to  play,  and 
made  to  understand  our  attitude  toward 
bourgeois  militarism.  After  the  conscription 
of  these  comrades,  the  nucleus  must  remain 
In  close  contact  with  them;  this  can  be  very 
easily  done  by  individual  members  of  the 
nucleus.  Its  antimllltarlst  activity  must  be 
carried  on  upon  the  basis  of  the  general 
instructions  Issued  for  the  work  on  this 
field.  Should  the  shop  at  any  time  be  occu- 
pied by  the  military  forces,  the  nucleus  must 
take  up  the  work  amongst  the  young  sol- 
diers, and  must  particularly  fight  against  the 
nationalist  incitement  of  the  soldiers  and 
endeavor  to  win  them  for  the  class  struggle." 

In  January,  1923,  the  French  occupation 
of  the  Ruhr  provided  the  Young  Communist 
International  and  Its  member  leagues  with 
their  first  major  opportunity  to  carry  out 
work  in  the  army  and  fight  against  the  dan- 
ger of  wax  on  an  international  scale.  Although 
the  Young  Communist  International  at- 
tempted to  marshal  support  from  all  of  its 
sections,  the  response  was  disappointing. 
Some  work  was  carried  out  by  the  communist 
youth  leagues  In  Germany  and  Belgium,  but 
only  the  work  of  the  Young  Communist 
League  of  Prance  won  recognition  at  the  fifth 
congress  of  the  Comintern  for  its  success  in 
the  army."  The  communists  credit  the  prop- 
aganda posters  and  pamphlets  which  the 
Young  Communist  League  of  France  dLv^emi- 
nated  in  the  Ruhr  with  having  uchieved 
widespread  demoralization  among  the  French 
troops  stationed  there  Even  as  the  French 
soldiers  took  up  their  positions  throughout 
the  Ruhr  Valley  In  January,  1923,  thousands 
of  posters  proclaiming  that  "the  German 
workers  are  your  brothers  '  and  calling  on 
the  soldiers  to  fraternize  with  the  German 
workers  began  to  make  their  appearance.  A 
special  illegal  edition  of  VHumanit^,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Communist  Party  of  France, 
was  printed  for  distribution  among  the  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  Ruhr,  supplementing  the 
agitational  brochures  printed  by  the  Ycung 
Communist  League.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  the  propaganda  material  dissemi- 
nated among  the  French  colonial  trcxips. 
Leaflets,  printed  In  their  native  Arabic  ap- 
pealed to  their  fierce  nationalistic  spirit  with 
significant  restilts: 

You  are  here  to  pillage  and  steal  for  the 
same  French  Imperialists  who  murder  and 
steal  from  you  at  home    The  German  work- 
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ers  are  your  brothers  and  fight  for  their 
liberty  Just  as  you  do  lu  your  own  country. 
Long  live  Algeria  and  Morocco!  Liberty  for 
people  oppressed  by  French  Imperialism'  " 

The  demoralizing  infiuence  of  communist 
propaganda  among  French  colonial  troops 
deployed  in  the  Ruhr  retuUed  In  their  with- 
drawal and  replacement  wnth  metropolitan 
French  forces  considered  more  politically 
stable  and  less  susceptible  to  the  agitational 
appeals  of  the  communists.'^ 

In  Germany,  the  French  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  contributed  to  a  sharp  devaluation  of 
the  mark.  A  severe  economic  crisis  followed, 
creating  a  condition  which  German  commu- 
nists Interpreted  as  the  tocsin  of  revolution. 
Revolution  required  armed  conflict,  but  the 
German  communists  were  ill  prepared;  they 
lacked  arms  and  ammunition,  and  had  un- 
dertaken little  propaganda  or  agitation  ei- 
ther to  win  support  of  or  to  neutralize  the 
Relchemehr.  A  premature  uprising  by  the 
communists  In  Hamburg  set  off  three  days  of 
bloody  fighting  in  October,  1923.  The  com- 
munists were  badly  defeated;  they  had  gam- 
bled on  their  ability  to  win  the  support  of 
the  working  masses  and  lost.  Tlie  German 
revolution  failed  to  materialize. 

Soviet  apprehension  about  Imperialist 
penetration  of  the  Balkans  found  Its  parallel 
in  soviet  concern  that  the  forces  of  imperial- 
ism were  gathering  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries Into  an  anti-soviet  bloc  which  would 
turn  the  Baltic  approaches  of  the  Soviet 
Union  into  an  English  sea.  Soviet  misgivings 
were  further  heightened  during  the  early 
I920's  by  the  marked  absence  of  organiza- 
tional discipline  among  Scandinavian  com- 
munists and  their  tendency  to  form  rival 
splinter  groups,  each  seeking  to  establish 
Itself  as  the  dominant  communist  authority 
In  its  particular  country.  This  had  Ijeen  clear- 
ly evident  at  the  fourth  congress  of  the 
Comintern.  To  resolve  this  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  other  problems  which  communist 
factionalism  spawned,  the  Comintern  con- 
vened a  si>ecial  conference  in  January,  1924, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  Federation  of 
the  Scandinavian  Parties  of  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Norway  and  Finland."*  The  Federation, 
which  also  served  as  a  consultative  organ  for 
the  smaller  but  non-affllated  communist  par- 
ties in  Latvia,  Estonia  and  Lithuania,  was 
patterned  after  the  Balkan  Communist  Fed- 
eration. Through  It  all  antimllltarlst  activi- 
ties against  foreign  naval  forces  opwrating  In 
the  Baltic  were  to  be  coordinated. 

With  their  western  flank  protected  by  the 
two  communist  federations,  the  Soviets 
turned  their  attention   to  the  Far  East. 

Factionalism  had  also  seriously  retarded 
the  development  of  communism  In  the 
Orient.  In  Japan,  internal  dissension  In  the 
spring  of  1924  led  to  an  attempt  by  one  domi- 
nant faction  to  dissolve  the  party  However, 
the  Comintern  refused  to  approve  the  disso- 
lution order,  demanding  Instead  the  Imme- 
diate revltallzation  of  the  Japanese  commu- 
nist party  The  Soviets  were  counting  heavily 
on  support  from  Japanese  communism  to  lead 
the  revolutionary  ofTenslve  In  the  F»r  East 
According  to  Sen  Katayama,  the  veteran 
Japanese  communist  the  revolutionary  fate 
of  the  whole  Orient  dejiended  on  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Japan™  This  pronouncement 
was  coupled  to  a  declaration  by  Katayama 
that  Japan  was  destined  to  play  an  Important 
role  in  the  world  revolution  because  It  was 
the  only  "capitalist-imperialist"  country  in 
the  Orient. >•*  Financial  aid  from  Moscow  ad- 
ministered through  the  Far  Eastern  Section 
of  the  Comintern  from  Shanghai  kept  the 
communist  movement  ui  Japan  a;:ve  after 
1924,  but  efforts  to  rcv;ve  the  a::;ng  party 
organization  were  generally  tmsuccessful 

Although  the  Young  Communist  Interna- 
tional had  enjoyed  limited  .success  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Rtihr  crisis,  the  failure  c;f  the 
Octot)er  revolution  in  Germany  tipped  the 
scales  In  favor  of  a  general  reorientation  of 
Comintern  effort  away  fr.im  western  Europe. 
Lenin   had   been   inclined    :n   that    di.'-ection 
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even  before  his  death.  In  March,  1923,  in  his 
i:i.*t  pronouncement.  Lenin  wrote  what  Is 
cunsldered  by  some  to  be  his  true  political 
testament:  that  revolution  In  the  Orient  was 
aii  indispensable  condition  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  final  victory  of  socialism.'" 

In  June,  1924.  the  fifth  congress  of  the 
Comintern  convened  In  Moscow  to  put  its 
seal  of  approval  on  the  shift  to  the  East. 

THE    rUTH    CONGRKSS 

The  fifth  congress  of  the  Comintern  met 
from  June  17  to  Jtily  8.  1924.  Zlnovlev  re- 
placed Lenin  as  the  sparkplug  of  the  Rus- 
sian section  of  the  Comintern.  "We  have 
reached  a  situation  in  which  we  must  expect 
the  outbreak  of  a  new  series  of  wars,"  he 
said,  "and  we  must  take  proper  measttres."  "" 
Among  the  measures  which  Zlnovlev  out- 
lined was  the  need  for  antimllltarlst  work 
among  the  peasants  On  speaking  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Bavaria.  Zino%'lev  said: 

If  the  tension  Is  so  great  among  the  peas- 
antry. It  must  find  an  echo  In  the  army,  for 
although  many  officers  are  members  of  the 
nobility,  the  peasant  elements  prevail  In  the 
army.  Who  was  it  who  always  crushed  every 
revolutionary  movement?  Who  beat  us  in 
1905.  who  destroyed  the  Bavarian  soviet  re- 
public and  crushed  a  number  of  other  ris- 
ings in  Germany  after  1918?  Mainly  peasants' 
sons!  '"' 

Others  at  the  congress  spoke  on  the  agrar- 
ian question  and  Its  relationship  to  the  fight 
against  war.  Kolarov,  the  representative  of 
the  Balkan  Communist  Federation.  Indicated 
that  from  the  revolutionary  standpoint  In 
all  countries,  the  question  of  the  fight 
against  war  vras  becoming  of  even  greater 
political  importance  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  "The  greater  the  peril  of  a  new  war 
becomes  imminent,"  he  reasoned,  "the  greater 
wUl  become  the  influence  of  the  antiwar 
propaganda  organized  by  the  communist 
parties,  and  the  greater  will  be  Its  growing 
f>ower  to  bring  the  peasant  masses  Into  our 
ranks."  '"* 

The  report  of  the  various  delegates  on  the 
progress  of  their  antimllltarlst  activities  was 
dlsap{x>lntlng.  Czechoslovakia  proved  to  be 
an  exception.  There,  for  example,  the  com- 
munists made  the  revolutionary  crisis  In 
Germany  the  focal  point  for  their  press  cam- 
paign. Smeral,  the  Czech  delegate  to  the 
fifth  congress,  claimed  that  thirty-five  to 
forty  percent  of  the  enfranchised  soldiers 
had  voted  for  the  communist  candidates  in 
the  last  election.  This,  he  claimed,  was  proof 
that  the  party's  propaganda  within  the  army 
had  l>een  successful.  He  also  pointed  to  the 
large  number  of  soldiers  who  were  in  Jail 
as  additional  proof  tliat  the  parly  had  not 
been  passive."*  The  situation  in  Poland  was 
not  Impressive.  The  complete  absence  o' 
communist  activity  during  the  rising  at 
Cracow  was  sliarply  criticized  by  the  Cod^- 
intern:  "When  regiments  mutiny  and  the 
communist  party  is  completely  absent,  it 
gives  us  something  to  think  about.""'  "• 

Antlmllitarlsm  was  also  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  question.  Mai.ur- 
sky  pointed  to  the  800.000  native  workers  in 
France  and  to  the  260.000  negro  soldiers  in 
the  French  army.  What,  he  asked,  had  bee-.i 
done  to  organize  them  and  to  prepare  revolu- 
tionary agitators  for  the  colonies  from 
among  their  ranks: 

Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  make  a 
social  revolution  if  those  250.000  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  barricades?  Will  your  work- 
ing class  be  able  to  win  a  single  strike  if  the 
bourgeoisie  have  at  their  dispKJsal  these  black 
reserve  troops  which  they  can  incite  any 
ml!!Ute  against  your  heroic  proletariat?  Have 
you  carried  on  any  antimilitaristic  propa- 
ganda among  those  black  troops?"" 

The  Prei-.ch  section  of  the  Comintern  re- 
plied by  pointing  to  their  work  among  the 
colonial  soldie.'-a  In  the  Ruhr  The  subject  of 
negro  trotips  was  a]s<i  discussed  by  the  Ameri- 
can delegate  to  the  flftli  congress  TTie  center 
of  intellectua;  leadership  for  the  negroes,  he 
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said,  was  New  Tork  Therefx.-e,  t.'ie  niovpmpn* 
Should  be  led  by  the  American  pirty  pre*.^ 
Of  the  negro  In  service,  he  had  this  U^  say 

Wherever  negro  troops  ha»e  been  orKanlr.ed 
by  the  Imperialistic  powers,  those  tro»>ps 
should  demand  to  have  their  own  command- 
ers, and.  In  the  African  colonies,  not  to  be 
ujed  outside  the  c)!.  nifs  for  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  tht  n.iin  use  of  black 
troops  In  tbe  future  wUi  be  that  of  shock 
troops  of  the  bourgeoisie  against  the  revolu- 
tionary proletariat.  "" 

After  the  October  disaater.  the  report  on 
the  Oerman  rotith  movement  was  anticll- 
matic.  "In  the  factories,"  said  Erivst  Thal- 
mann,  the  Oerman  revolutlocaxy  In  his  report 
to  the  fifth  congress,  "the  coaimunXst  party 
t^3s  not  yet  realized  the  necessity  of  support- 
l::g  the  youth  In  their  stai^ul  ou  autlmilltar- 
Um."  "•  The  Comintern  directed  all  commu- 
nist parties  toabow  more  Interest  In  the  prac- 
tical work  which  the  youth  was  carrying  out 
In  preparation  for  armed  uprising.  It  also  or- 
dered them  to  support  the  active  work  in 
the  army  and  navy  with  practical  prepara- 
tions for  civU  war.""  However,  these  direc- 
tives failed  to  achieve  the  anticipated  results, 
and  most  communist  organizations  continued 
to  consider  antimilltarlst  activity  as  extreme- 
ly specialised  work  quite  apart  from  the  daily 
tasks  of  the  rank  and  file  membei  ihlp.  Con- 
sequently, little  progress  was  made  by  the 
conununlst  youth  organizations,  for  they 
failed  to  receive  ttie  support  and  guidance 
essential  to  the  success  of  their  work.  The 
tactical  Importance  of  revolutionary  antl- 
millt&rl&m  to  the  success  of  the  proletarian 
revolution  was  still  not  fully  realized  by 
many  sections  of  the  Comintern. 
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CHAIRMAN    MHJLS    BRINGS     GOOD 
NEWS  TO  OKL.MIOMA 


■i 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    fiKLAKOMA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  KEPRE.SKNl  .STIVES 

Tuesdav.  October  26.  1971 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
a  special  pnvilef;e  and  honor  for  those 
of  uji  in  Oklahoma  wlien  one  of  our  col- 
leagues from  this  di.stingui.shed  body  ac- 
cepts an  invitation  to  visit  our  State. 

We  had  such  a  \-isitor  in  Oklahoma  la.'^t 
on  October  15.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
Mills.  Chairman  Mills  came  into  this 
Nation's  newest  maritime  Stale  to  ad- 
dress the  45th  annual  convention  of  the 
Propeller  Clubs  of  the  United  Slates, 
meeting  jointly  with  the  1971  American 
Merchant  Marine  Conference  in  Tulsa. 

Chairman  Mills,  in  an  outstanding 
speech,  retraced  tlie  long  f^ght  to  build 
the  McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas  River  nav- 
igation system,  which  has  brought  com- 
mercial water  traffic  into  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas — and  he  pointed  out  that  he  is 
the  only  Member  now  serving  in  the 
Hoase  from  Oklahoma.  Arkansa.s,  or 
Kansas  who  was  a  Member  in  1946  when 
the  authorizing  legislation  passed.  The 
contribution  Chairman  Mills  has  made 
to  the  successful  completion  of  that 
great  project  is  immeasurable. 

The  chairman  brought  us  some  espe- 
cially welcome  news  when  he  under- 
scored his  opposition  to  any  waterway 
user  charge,  a  charge  the  administrative 
branch  continues  to  recommend. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I   would   like   to   have 
Chairman  Mills'  speech  of  October  15 
appear  in  the  Record. 
Remarks  or  thi  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  here  for 
this  45th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Propel- 
ler Club  and  the  1971  American  Merchant 
Marine  Conference,  which  Is  held  in  con- 
Junction  with  It. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  me  that  you 
have  selected  Tulsa,  with  Its  port  of  Catoosa, 
as  the  host  port  for  this  year's  convention. 
since  it  is  at  the  head  of  commercial  navi- 
gation on  the  great  McClellan-Kerr  Arkan- 
sas River  Navigation  System  and  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  nation's  farthest  In- 
land port.  But  don't  bank  on  this  city's  al- 
ways enjoying  that  distinction  because  the 
present  Members  of  Congress  from  Okla- 
homa are  exceedingly  sanguine  about  this 
wonderful  waterway.  I  would  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  see  it  branched  to  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  this  State.  Carl  Albert.  Ed 
Edmondson  and  Page  Belcher,  in  whose  Con- 
gressional districts  the  navigation  channel 
now  courses.  I  am  s\ire.  would  be  glad  to 
share  it  with  Tom  Steed,  John  Jarman  and 
Happy  Camp  If  they  can  Just  get  scime 
canals  dug  westward,  ■your  next  convention 
may  very  well  occur  somewhere  out  In  west- 
ern  Oklahoma. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  many 
dedicated  persons — both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress— who  have  worked  diligently  and  de- 
votedly for  this  magiiifloent  project  out  of 
a  labor  of  love  and  faith  In  what  It  ran  do 
for  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  and  indeed 
for  the  economy  and  strength  of  the  whole 
country. 

A  navigation  project  df  this  maRnltude  Is 
a  long  time  aborning  it  was  m  1R20  that  the 
first   steamboat   entered    the    mdith    of    the 
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.^rkan.';a.s  River  from  the  Mississippi  and 
Jilted  aK  far  a.«  Arkan-sas  Post  60  miles  up 
river  In  1822  tlie  steambt^at.  'Eagle,"  pro- 
ceeded as  far  a»  Lltile  Rock,  and  wlthm 
a  lew  months  thereafter  Port  Smith  was 
reached  by  steam  driven  craft  with  lighter 
draft  boats  going  upstream  as  far  as  Fort 
Gibson  in  the  Indian  Territory.  This  infl- 
ated an  era  of  considerable  steam-powered 
commerce  on  the  river,  which  was  eventually 
terminated  by  a  combination  of  competition 
from  the  railroads,  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
controlling  the  river's  capricious  behavior 
and  the  lack  of  funds  for  channel  mainte- 
nance and  snagging  operations  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes  steamboat  traffic  was  all  but 
driven  from  the  river  by  about  1910. 

There  were  those,  however,  who  continued 
to  see  the  vast  potential  of  a  navigable  wa- 
terway through  one  of  the  richest  natural 
resource  areas  of  the  world,  the  Arkansas 
River  'Valley,  and  they  never  ceased  to  work 
to  make  that  dream  a  reality.  Two  of  those 
men,  of  course,  are  those  for  whom  the 
project  is  named — Senators  McClellan  and 
Kerr. 

The  renais-sance  or  new  era  of  commer- 
cial navigation  on  the  river,  which  has  re- 
cently been  initiated,  had  its  genesis  28 
years  ago.  In  the  middle  of  the  second 
World  War,  when  Senator  McClellan  Intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  1519,  to  authorize  a  compre- 
hensive project  on  the  river  to  Include  flood 
control,  electrical  power  generation  and 
navigation.  This  bill  Immediately  caught  the 
eye  and  stirred  the  interest  of  then  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  on  January 
14,  1944,  wrote  to  Senator  McClellan  In  the 
following  glowing  terms ; 

"Mt  Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  am  very 
much  Interested  in  your  bill,  S  1519.  relat- 
ing to  the  construction  and  operation  of  wa- 
ter control  and  utilization  projects  in  the 
basins  of  the  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers  En- 
actment of  the  bill  would  be  an  important 
forward  step  In  effectuation  of  the  policy  of 
multiple  purpose  development  of  our  great 
river  basins  and  the  prudent  conservation  of 
our  vast  public  resources. 

"I  feel  certain  that  the  people  whose  homes 
are  in  the  basins  of  the  Arkansas  and  White 
Rivers  and  the  soldiers  who  will  want  to  re- 
turn to  the  area  and  to  work  and  make 
homes  there  would  be  deeply  gratefxil  If  the 
Congress  were  to  pass  S.  1519.  The  benefits 
that  they  would  derive  from  a  well  ccxjrdi- 
nated  program  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  floods,  the  Improvement  of  navigation, 
the  disposition  of  low-cost  electric  power 
and  the  irrigation  of  fertile  lands  would  be  of 
incalculable  value  . .  .  ." 

Immediately  after  the  war  the  legislation 
authorizing  the  project  was  enacted  by 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  President 
Harry  S  Truman  on  July  24.  1946  That  this 
was  quite  a  while  ago  is  rather  forcefully 
brought  home  to  me  I  find  that  today  I  am 
the  sole  remaining  member  still  serving  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  was  serving 
In  the  House  back  at  that  time  from  the  trl- 
state  area  of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Kan- 
sas. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  ups  .•»i,d  downs 
in  the  ensuing  twenty-five  years  when  it  took 
the  concerted  efforts  of  all  of  us  to  keep 
this  project  on  schedule  through  difficult 
periods  of  no-starts  and  then  happier  years 
when  we  were  successful  in  accelerating  ap- 
propriations for  the  programs,  finally  to  ar- 
rive at  its  completion  and  formal  dedica- 
tion earlier  this  year. 

Let  me  commend  and  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge the  support  of  the  Propeller  Club  and 
•. h,e  Merchant  Marine  Conference  for  this 
pr.-.Jcct,  In  particular,  and  the  valuable  sup- 
port you  consistently  provide  for  river  and 
harbor  improvements  generally.  It  Is  recog- 
nition on  your  part  of  the  importance  of  In- 
land waterway  traffic  In  the  overall  picture 
if    the    natlfin's    wii'.erborne    interi-tate    and 
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foreign  commerce.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact 
that  more  good*  are  transported  on  a  tonnage 
basis  on  our  Inland  waterways  than  by  any 
other  category  bl  United  States  waterborne 
commerce,  including  foreign  traffic,  coast- 
wnse  traffic  or  Great  LAkes  traffic.  This  ex- 
tensive system  of  Inland  water  routes  covers 
over  25.000  miles  of  commercially  navigable 
channels  and  carries  almost  10  percent  of 
the  nation's  domestic  commerce.  It  is  ab- 
solutely es.-entlai  to  our  economy  and  a  vital 
link  m  our  trade  with  other  nations. 

In  spite  of  the  dismal  current  picture  in 
our  balance  of  trade  with  foreign  countries, 
there  is  welcome  indication  and  tangible 
evidence  that  this  nation  has  recognieed  the 
necessity  of  a  rebirth,  a  revival  of  our  once 
proud  maritime  tradition  and  the  respected 
image  of  the  Yankee  trader  of  days  gone  by. 
In  the  legislative  area  we  have  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970.  which  Is  designed  to  re- 
vitalize our  merchant  marine  and  encourage 
the  building  of  a  modern,  new  merchant  fleet. 
Significant  Federal  income  tax  provisions 
were  included  In  this  Imponant  legislation. 
It  permits  unsubsidlzed  operators  in  our 
foreign  commerce,  In  our  noncontiguous 
trades,  and  In  the  Great  Lakes,  to  create  a 
construction  reserve  fund  for  new  ship  con- 
struction. Subsidized  operators  In  the  liner 
trades  had  had  this  priviUge  since  1936.  The 
Act  extends  these  benefits  to  unsubsidlzed 
operators  to  encourage  the  rebuilding  of  that 
part  of  the  fleet  which  Is  In  most  need  of  re- 
placement. Under  this  tax  deferred  plan, 
shipping  companies  are  permitted  to  make 
deposits  of  earnings  and  other  income  Into 
a  ship  construction  fund.  Such  deposits  will 
be  tax  deferred  If  new  ships  are  built  with 
the   monev   m   the   fund. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  was 
processed  bv  the  House  of  Representatives' 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  A  Fisheries, 
of  which  Congressman  Ed  OarmatB  of 
Maryland  is  the  distinguished  chairman.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  did  cooperate 
fully  with  Chairman  Oarmatz.  however,  and 
provided  the  technical  staff  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tax  provisions  In  the  Act 

In  line  with  the  phUoeophy  of  tax  de- 
ferral for  ship  construction  In  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  approved  and  the  House  pas.sed  Just 
last  week  a  new  Federal  income  lax  deferral 
provision  for  export  related  profits  of  do- 
mestic companies  This  :s  the  DISC  proposal, 
which  provides  tax  incentives  for  United 
States  firms  to  Increase  their  exports  To  be 
a  DISC,  which  stands  for  a  new  type  of  oor- 
poratloa  known  as  a  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the 
tax  deferra.  prlvUege,  substantially  all  of 
the  gross  receipts  and  assets  of  a  corpora- 
tion must  be  export  related  Tins  provision 
in  the  new  bill  passed  last  week,  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1971.  is  similar  to  that  which  was 
approved  last  year  by  the  Hou.se,  but  not 
the  Senate.  In  the  Trade  Act  ol  lyTO  How- 
ever In  the  new  bill  the  tax  deferral  treat- 
ment is  to  be  available  only  on  an  incre- 
mental basis,  that  is.  It  is  limited  to  income 
attributable  to  a  firm's  export  sales  In  ex- 
cess of  75  percent  of  Its  average  export  sales 
In  the  base  period  years  1968  through  1970 
The  IncrFmentai  approach  concentrates  the 
benefits  of  the  tax  deferral  treatment  on 
firms  which  Increase  their  exports  and 
therebv  make  a  greater  contribution  to  re- 
solving our  balance  of  payments  problems 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  also 
added  a  provision  to  the  inten-vimpany  pric- 
ing rules  In  the  propo-sal  to  encourage  DISC'S 
to  sl::ip  exports  aboard  United  States  flag 
vessels.  This  last  provision  was  Included  In 
the  bUl  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Maruie  and 
FisherlM  and  your  got^d  fnend    Ed  GarmaU. 

The  greatest  boon  however,  to  the  United 
States  shipping  Industry  from  a  Federal  tax 
viewpoint  in  the  Revenue  Act  of   1&71  is  the 
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restoration  of  a  Job  development  liivestmPiit 
credit  at  a  flat  rate  of  7  percent  This  Is 
essentially  a  restoring  of  the  o\(i  investment 
credit  that  was  In  effect  from  I96i'  tr.  1W59 
The  Idea  behind  the  grantlne  of  t-hls  credit 
against  Federal  Income  tax  liabllUy  !8  to 
enconraere  Uilted  Ktates  businesses  and  In- 
dustrial firms  lo  Invest  n;  more  modern  and 
efHclent  machinery  and  equipment  The  ac- 
celerated Investment  activity  In  turn  should 
Increase  Jobs  and  productivity  In  this  coun- 
try and  enable  our  buslnessnaen  to  compete 
more  effectively  In   turexfri-   mnrkcis. 

On  this  point,  this  audience  is  well  aware 
that  not  only  did  we  neglect,  up  unlll  last 
year,  our  merchant  fleet,  but  also  our  balance 
of  payments  posltlnn  has  been  permitted  to 
deteriorate  at  an  even  more  rapid  pace. 
In  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit,  both  on  a  net 
llquldKy  basis  and  on  an  official  reserve 
transaction  basis  ran  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  »33  billion  We  no  lon|?er  have  a  trade 
surplus  on  (px'ds  and  services  Instead  of 
surpluses  ranging;  from  $7  1  billion  In  1965. 
•2  billion  In  1969  and  83  6  billion  In  1970. 
we  had  a  deficit  of  »22  nulllon  In  Uie  second 
quarter  of  this  ye.ir  Thi.s  culminated  In  the 
dollar  crl.sls  l:i  .Aigiist  when  the  Presildent 
finally  abamloned  his  waiting  game  plan  and 
announced  his  New  Econonalc  Policy. 

The  current  dlflicuJties  In  o\ir  balance  of 
payments  are.  of  course,  a  result  of  a  nximber 
of  complex  factors  including  Inflation  at 
home  and  discriminatory  trade  practices 
abroad  They  have  been  building  over  a  long 
period,  and  It  was  past  the  time  when  action 
should  have  been  taken  to  alleviate  or  re- 
move them.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  House  of  Repre.senuiiives  have 
to  the  President's  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. This  Is  shown  by  the  overwhelming 
approval  of  the  tax  reduction  bill  last  week 
Indeed.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  have  greatly 
Improved  the  President's  tax  recommenda- 
tions by  striking  a  better  balance  In  the  bill 
as  between  Incentives  for  investment  on  the 
one  band  and  tax  cuts  for  consumers  on  the 
Other  It  Is  now  up  to  the  Senate,  and  I  hope 
It  will  follow  the  example  set  by  the  House. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1971  is  a  necessary 
and  Important  step  In  putting  our  lagging 
economy  back  on  the  path  of  adequate  and 
■table  economic  growth.  It  cannot  by  any 
tneans  do  the  whole  lob.  however,  and  both 
the  pace  and  grace  of  our  economic  recovery 
will  depend  on  future  actions,  not  the  least 
of  which  are  thoee  on  which  the  Administra- 
tion le  working  right  now.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  substantive  decisions  that  must  be 
made  for  the  p  wt  prioe-»age  freeee  era.  that 
Is.  the  Phase  II  period  after  November  13th, 
ttie  progress  it  la  hofied  will  be  made  In  the 
current  efforts  toward  Iormulatl:ig  new  In- 
ternational nsonetary  arrangements,  the 
longevity  of  the  10-percent  Import  surcharge, 
and  the  success  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  In  cutting  Federal  expenditures  to 
hold  Inflation  in  check. 

Before  I  close  let  me  mention  one  other 
are*  of  taxation  that  Is  of  continuing  con- 
cern and  very  considerable  Interest  to  those 
Involved  In  water  transportation.  That  is 
the  perennial  executive  branch  recommen- 
dation that  a  user  charge,  most  often  pro- 
posed In  the  past  In  the  form  of  a  gallonage 
tax  on  all  fuel  used  In  the  Inland  waterways. 
be  levied.  I  have  not  thought  It  advisable 
for  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
either  hold  hearings  on  this  subject  or  to 
consider  It  In  executive  session  tbua  far. 
Certainly,  in  view  of  the  Committee's  very 
heavy  schedule,  there  will  be  no  opportunity 
to  consider  It  In  this  Congress. 

Again  let  me  commend  this  organization 
lor  the  consistently  fli>e  work  you  do  In  pro- 
moting safety,  efficiency  and  expansion  of 
economical  waterbome  commerce  and  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  this  oppjc.rtunlty 
you  have  afforded  me  to  share  In  the  delight- 
ful  fellowship   at   this  luncheon  today.   Let 
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us  all  continue  to  work  tr>eet.her  to  assure 
more  acUvlty  on  our  waterAsy^;.  more  con- 
struction In  United  States  shipyards,  more 
United  States  exports  shipped  on  more 
UnlKHl  States  ships,  and  more  jobs  for  United 
States  seamen. 
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THB  mjLTTNATIONAIi  CORPORA- 
TlOIf  IN  THE  GR.M«3  DESIGN  OF 
INTERNATION.MJSM :  PERSPEC- 
TIVE ON  A  SHORT  HISTORY 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or     NtW     VuliK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Tuesday,  October  26,  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr,  Arthur  Ross,  the  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
Political  Committee  and  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly, recently  presented  a  background  pa- 
per to  that  group  entitled  "ITie  Multi- 
national Corporation  in  the  Grand  De- 
sign of  Intcmationali.sm:  Perspective  on 
a  Short  History." 

Mr.  Ross'  paper  studies  tlie  role  and 
potential  of  multinational   coi-porations 

on  a  global  level  and  points  out  the 
tremendous  influence  of  such  corpora- 
tions in  ecolog-ical.  social,  and  humanistic 
terms,  Mr.  Ross  also  makes  a  ntimber  of 
suggestions  about  the  role  of  NATO  vis- 
a-vis multinational  corporations. 

I  am  inserting  Mr.  Ross'  paper  in  Uie 
Record  at  tliis  pwint  as  I  believe  all  Memr 
bers  Will  find  it  a  Uioughtf  ui  study  of  this 
important  force  in  world  affairs: 

The      MtrLTINATIONAL      CoaPOaATION       IN      THC 

Grand  Dtsicn  or  Intbrnationalism  :  Pta- 

SPXCTTVB    ON    A    SHORT    HiSTORT 

I.    INTHOOUCTION 

1.  In  this,  the  seventh  decade  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  the  multinational  cor- 
poration has  become,  and  rather  suddenly,  a 
major  topic  of  controversy  In  politics  and 
economics.  One  fact  that  appears  beyond 
controversy  Is  the  profound  Influence  that 
these  corporations  exercise  on  world  affairs 
through  their  producing  and  distributing 
patterns.  Based  on  a  world  GNP  of  *3  trllUon. 
their  estimated  output  Is  almost  one-sixth 
of  the  total — and  one-fourth  of  the  total  of 
the  GNP  for  the  Western  World  alone  More- 
over, with  a  9%  growth  rate,  which  Is  twice 
am  fast  as  national  economic  growth  rates, 
the  International  companies  are  obtalrUng  a 
steadily  Increasing  share  of  world  output  and 
axe  Internattonalizlng  a  vast  sector  of  world 
production.  This  output,  estimated  as  larger 
than  any  national  economy  other  than  the 
United  States,  represents  an  emerging  sector 
that  In  the  aggregate  is  close  to  reaching  a 
"critical  mass  ".  rendering  the  world's  output 
basically  and  irreversible  International. 

2.  Controlled  and  directed  constructively. 
and  with  a  high  sense  of  humanism,  these 
International  corporations  can  bring  about 
stability,  prosperity  and  order  out  of  con- 
fusion. But  If  callous  to  consumerism,  with- 
out social  objectives  and  restraints  estab- 
lished by  governments,  and  dominated  ex- 
clusively by  the  profit  motive,  these  same 
entitles  wUl  fail  in  their  ultimate  objective 
of  Lm(M<ovlng  the  lot  of  mankind  and  wUl 
further  reduce  spirituality  In  the  world.  The 
corporation,  as  such.  Is  simply  an  Invention 
of  man  to  oomblne  the  sklUs  of  people  Into 
an  Instrument  of  production.  As  such,  they 
are  potentially  tinparalleled  forces  for  the 
good  In  a  world  stumbling  In  poverty.  They 
provide  the  means  for  unifying  and  recon- 
ciling the  a.spiratlons  of  the  ma.sses— a  task 


which  statesmen  and  poltUclans  have  utterly 
failed  to  achieve. 

3.  Assuring  that  this  potential  Is  realized 
Is  a  major  p<)IUl.;Ll  and  economic  challenge 
of  our  time.  Social  decisions  must  be  brought 
Into  play  to  consclou.-ily  meet  human  needs. 
The  proflt  motive  alone  is  not  enough  to 
assure  good  and  safe  products  at  fair  prices, 
confomuuw-e  to  local  regulations  and  cul- 
tural trfiditlon-:.  luid  the  broade,''T  possible 
uee  of  local  per^tonnel  It  Is  a  world  problem, 
more  soluble  by  International  means.  It  la, 
partlculurly.  a  cJialienge  Uj  the  NAIO  coun- 
tries, as  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  account  for  most  of  the  new  patterns 
of  Internationalized  production. 

IL   THI  SIZE   AND   SCOPE   OF  THE  INTIXNATIONAI. 

INVESTMENT 

4.  In  this  paper  "international"  and  "mul- 
tinational" are  used  Interchangeably  In  de- 
scribing companies  that  produce  and  sell  In 
more  than  one  covintry.  Although  we  are  In 
an  early  stage  of  international  accounting. 
there  Is  eiiough  data  avaUable  to  form  the 
basis  to  picture  the  dramatic,  even  revolu- 
tionary, growth  of  International  Investment, 
production  and  disLrlbution. 

5.  The  most  reliable  and  the  mos't  exten- 
.slve  estimates  are  those  for  American  In- 
vestment. Investment  estimates  for  certain 
other  key  countries  (e  g  United  Kingdom. 
Gerroany,  Canada.  Switzerland.  Japan)  are 
improving  and  have  reached  the  point  where 
the  general  picture  of  international  invest- 
ment can  be  sketciied  out  considerably  be- 
yond the  very  substantial  portion  (about 
one-half)  accounted  for  by  the  US.  figures. 
In  summary:  ' 

|l«  bdliORS  of  iMUnI 

ISM     19G0      1969 


1.  U.S.  iRVMtmmt  ibrosd: 

0<ract  mvestimnt  (laainly  in  U.S. 

subsidiaries) 12       32  'H 

Portfolio   «        IS  25 

Short  terw  privatt I          S  14 

Trrtal  private W       56  UP 

U.S.  CovtrnmenI; 

Stwrl  termfnidirflflc  mon«»»fy)...  I           «  « 

UMwIwm. n        M  28 

Total  Governmerrt IS       H  36 

TotH.  ptivtie  sad  Gowrniiisirt...  M       <8  I<6 

2.  Other  countries'  investnepts  in  Unitid 

StMes. 

Direct 3        7  12 

Pofi«« —  S       12  29 

Prmate  Uuwt  Isrin.. IT  ?• 

Fojeijn  government:  Short  term- 3        11  H 

Total   lor«ic<<  private  nd  Govcm- 

rotnt.     -.     18       42  9' 


6.  A  number  of  features  of  this  basic  In- 
vestment structure  are  srrestlngi 

(1)  Its  rapid  growth — 9'%  a  year,  or  twice 
as  fast  as  general  economic  growth. 

<2)  For  the  United  States,  the  strong  cen- 
tral position  of  direct  investment.  This  Is  the 
familiar  International  or  multinational  com- 
pany with  Its  branches  and  subsidiaries  In 
various  countries. 

(3)  The  lesser  scale  but  strong  growth  of 
other  cotintrles'  Investment  in  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. Here  the  pattern  Is  the  reverse  of  U.S. 
Investment  In  terms  of  maturities  and  risk. 
More  than  half  Is  in  short-term  assets,  which 
reflects  (1)  the  scale  of  foreign  banking  in 
America;  (2)  the  growth  of  the  Euro-dollar 
market  as  the  centerpiece  of  international 
financing:  (3)  the  structurally  related  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  deficits  which  leave 
surplus  dollars  In  foreign  hands;  and  (4)  the 
traditional  strong  liquidity  preference  of 
foreign  Investors, 


'Source:    U.S.   I>epartment   of   Coniir»eroe. 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  various  Issues. 
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7  A  great  deal  Is  now  known  about  the 
volume  of  output  associated  with  these  In- 
vestments— nothing  resembling  the  detail 
and  firmness  of  national  accounts,  but 
enough  to  make  plausible  estimates  of  order 
of  magnitude  The  annual  sales  of  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  International  companies 
can  thus  be  estimated  at  double  the  direct 
Investment  figures,  or  sales  of  tl42  billion  In 
1969,  the  latest  year  available  By  way  of 
comparison,  the  GNP  of  Germany  was  then 
»151  billion,  France  $130  billion.  United 
Kingdom  »109  billion,  and  Italy  $82  billion 

8  Output  associated  with  other  than  di- 
rect form  of  Investment  Involves  a  presuma- 
bly lower  factor  than  the  2  1  appropriate  for 
direct  investment.  Although  the  basis  for 
estimating  Is  concededly  not  firm,  a  1:1  ratio 
seenis  plausible.  For  example,  if  banks  per- 
form their  basic  function  of  Intermediating 
short-term  deposits  into  productive  Invest- 
ment, an  equal  amount  of  output  seems  a 
relatively  conservative  Inference  for  a  years 
employment  of  funds.  Assuming  the  same 
Impact  for  portfolio  and  all  other  non-direct 
categories  of  Investment  combined,  the  re- 
sult Is  a  further  estimate  of  $75  billion  to  be 
added  to  the  above  $142  billion  in  1969  The 
sales  of  international  companies  In  their 
home  markets  are  not  Included  here.  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  this  figure  for  the  sales  value 
of  American  companies*  output  abrt>ad  Is  al- 
most Ave  times  larger  than  traditional  U.S. 
exports.  Thus,  for  every  dollar  of  goods  and 
services  furnished  foreign  markets  through 
exp>orts.  there  are  five  dollars  furnished 
through  operations  abroad 

9.  Similar  analysis  of  inlormatlon  on  for- 
eigners' Investment  activities  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  abroad  leads  lo  a  broad 
estimate  of  a  comparable  amount  of  output — 
probably  about  $230  billion  or  slightly  higher 
than  the  American  figure  of  $217  billion  TTie 
total     $450  billion. 

IV.    HOW   IMPORTANT   TS    »4  50    BILLION? 

10.  Output  of  $450  billion  is  a  sixth  of 
estimated  gross  world  production.  $3,000  bil- 
lion It  Is  half  again  larger  than  the  entire 
volume  of  world  exports  This  $450  billion  Is 
almost  entirely  the  output  of  NATO-area 
companies  It  exceed.s  the  estimated  $360  bil- 
lion output  of  all  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries combined  It  exceeds  the  national  out- 
put of  all  countries  except  the  United  States, 
which  Is  one  trllUon  dollars. 

11  Thus.  $450  billion  In  product  seems  to 
represent  a  'critical  mass"  characteristic  of 
an  International  production  explosion.  Note 
from  the  attached  that  at  a  growth  rate  of 
8~.  a  rate  conservatively  below  the  1950- 
1969  experience,  this  production  would  dou- 
ble by  1979,  at  which  time  It  becomes  about 
a  fifth  rather  than  a  sixth  of  world  output 
and  within  50  years,  fully  half.  Thus,  we  are 
In  fact  committed  to  a  system,  not  only  of 
International  trade  b\it  al.so  of  international 
production  That  the  direction  Is  likely  to  be 
reversed,  seems  unlikely. 

V     Hnv\-    DID    THE    NEW    INTXRNATION AL    SYSTEM 
COME     ABOfT' 

12  Many  factors  contributed  to  the  ac- 
celerated pace  of  International  investment 
after  World  War  II.  First,  was  the  general 
economic  situation  typical  of  the  European 
NATO  countries  at  that  time — destroyed  and 
disrupted  productive  facilities,  accompanied 
Inevitably  by  gravely  impaired  foreign- 
exchange  resources.  (For  quite  different  rea- 
sons, the  condition  roughly  paralleled  the 
familiar  low-productivity  position  of  less- 
developed  countries.)  Porelgn-exchange  re- 
serves and  aArnlngs  were  strictly  budgeted 
under  poUclaa  aimed  at  keeping  consumer 
Imports  no  hlfher  than  was  dlstated  by  es- 
sential conaumer  abort««es,  and  to  keep 
availabilities  for  producers'  goods  as  high  as 
possible. 
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13.  Foreign  investment  was  everywhere 
welcome  to  augment  despxerately  needed  local 
resources.  The  barriers  against  non-essential 
Imports  confronted  foreign  suppliers  with  a 
situation  In  which  traditional  markets  covUd 
be  maintained  only  out  of  local  production. 
Moreover,  in  most  countries,  foreign  com- 
panies' earnings  were  blocked  Local  Invest- 
ment became  the  best  available  use  tor  the 
funds.  In  keeping  with  this  encouragement 
of  local  production,  most  countries  moved 
rapidly  toward  a  policy  of  liberalizing  the 
remittance  of  earnings  from  foreign  Invest- 
ment in  order  to  attract  more  capital. 

14.  Another  biislc  factor  contributing  to 
the  accelerating  pace  oJ  International  in- 
vestment was  the  elevation  of  Euroi)ean  de- 
mand to  a  point  where  the  large-sc^le  pro- 
ducing methods  of  the  American  market  be- 
came suitable.  Tht  bouyancy  of  demand 
made  proflt  prospects  continually  more  fav- 
orable. Economic  development  invited  the 
application  of  advanced  Industrial  technol- 
ogy. The  European  productive  surge  by  the 
mld-1950's  created  conditions  favorable  to 
the  unification  of  Western  European  markets 
Into  the  Common  Market  Subsequent  tariff 
reductions  contributed  to  the  surge  of  pro- 
duction. Active  American  Investment  accel- 
erated from  the  late  1950's  on,  especially  in 
European  manufacturing.  Investment  In  the 
United  Kingdom  gave  access  to  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Association,  with  Its  so- 
phisticated population  of  100  million  con- 
stimers. 

15.  Above  all,  the  rapid  and  dramatic  Im- 
provement in  world  communications  re- 
moved the  old  tKjrderUnes  that  divided  mar- 
kets. These  advajices  continue.  International 
telephone  circuits  and  the  communications 
satellites  assure  virtually  instant  sound  and 
visual  contact  throughout  the  world.  This  Is 
what  community  means — an  area  in  which 
communication  takes  place.  With  modern 
facilities  this  Is  now  a  permanent  and  dra- 
matic fact  of  a  new  vrorld  community. 

vri.  camciSM  or  multinational  coapoRA- 

TIONS 

16  Hostile  criticism  of  International  com- 
panies is  extensive,  and  often  deserved. 
Raised  to  the  level  of  International  atfalrs, 
the  potential  of  companies  to  behave  sel- 
fishly and  without  regard  to  human  social 
objectives  is  unlimited.  There  are  certainly 
serious  problems  In  the  discrepancy  between 
the  global  range  erf  corporate  operations  and 
the  monitoring  range  of  any  corresponding 
political  authority.  Absent  from  the  scene 
are  world  regulatory  agencies,  registration 
and  taxing  authorities,  fair  practice  and 
lalx)r  standards,  tribunals  to  deal  with  con- 
flicts of  law.  and  agencies  to  force  conform- 
ance to  predetermined  social  obligations. 

17  The  following  criticisms  are  represent- 
ative: 

( 1  1  Subsidiaries  to  a  large  extent  CArry 
out  the  fjoUcles  of  their  parent,  which  in 
turn  are  influenced  by  the  home  govern- 
ment, and  this  la  frequently  at  odds  with 
locally  desired  goals  and  national  policies 
In  the  host  countries  Particularly  in  the  fi- 
nancial sphere.  International  banking  can 
frustrate  the  host  country's  financial  pol- 
icies as  they  affect  such  matters  as  Interest 
rates,  prices,  costs,  the  business  cycle,  and 
economic  development. 

(2)  In  the  name  of  maximizing  profits, 
companies  ImjxKe  economic  stralghtjackets 
on  the  development  potential  of  poorer  coun- 
tries, exploiting  local  reeources  for  the  ben- 
efit of  out^ders. 

(3 )  Given  the  scale  of  their  operations  and 
all  too  little  regulation,  they  have  become. 
Inadvertently,  major  polluters  of  the  plan- 
etary environment  on  a  large  scale . 

t4)  The  mere  size  of  InternationiU  compa- 
nies makes  effective  new  competition  more 
difficult.  By  growth  and  mergers,  various 
critical    sectors   of    world   production    and    fl- 
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nance  are  gradually  drifting  Into  the  hands 

oi  relatively  few  compianles. 

All  this  may  be  summarized  by  stating  that 
poilticai  motivation  leading  toward  social 
controls  has  not  kept  pace  vrnh  our  economic 
Instruments, 

VII     threi    caps    in    thi    sector    of    multi- 
national   CORPORATE    ACTIVITIES 

18  One  of  these  areas  is  ecology  which  will 
be  dealt  with  later  The  other  two  have  to 
do  with  il)  the  undeveloped  countries  and 
i2i  with  the  Eastern  'Bloc  countries  includ- 
ing Russia  and  Cliina  Working  with  the 
broad  information  available  on  national  out- 
put I  GNP)  we  arrive  at  a  world  output  of 
broadlv  $3  000  billion  as  follows:  -' 

Billion 

United    States $1,000 

Other    Developed    Countries    of    the 

West 1.000 

Eastern  Bloc  Including  Russia 635 

China 115 

L«S3-developed    Countries 360 

1.  With  less-developed  countries 

19  The  above  table  reflects  the  Interpro- 
duclng  network  concentrated  In  the  NATO 
group  The  challenge  is  to  encompass  the 
other  areas  But  the  industrial  ties  between 
the  develop>ed  countries  and  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  are  sketchy,  highly  spe- 
cialized, and  at  the  moment  are  waning  in 
certain  areas  such  as  LAtin  America,  meet  of 
Africa.  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Indian  sub- 
continent. The  international  system  has  not 
contributed  to  bringing  about  the  integra- 
tion of  the  le.ss-developed  countries  into  the 
western-style  economic  fabric  of  high  pro- 
ductivity per  capita  which  Is  essential 

20  The  less-developed  countries  note  the 
specialized  character  of  help  available  from 
abroad  and  decry  it  for  bringing  about  sucli 
maladies  as  raw  material  depletion  for  the 
benefit  of  the  more  develof>ed  world  an  a 
freezing  of  general  economic  growth  into  a 
mould  of  relative  poverty.  With  rare  ar.i 
special  exceptions — for  example  Israel  and 
Taiwan,  and  another  group  of  countries  such 
as  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait  and  Libya  for  ob- 
viously special  reasons — less-developed 
countries  do  not  move  on  and  into  the  world 
of  decent  per  capita  Income  Almost  without 
exception  the  less-developed  countries  be- 
lieve that  the  private  companies  and  the 
free  enterprise  .system  of  the  Industrialized 
world  are  incapable  of  chamglng  their  situa- 
tion They  believe  rightly  or  wrongly  that 
the  limitations  established  by  history,  cli- 
mate and  geography  present  no  Insuperable 
obstacle  The  program  of  the  multinational, 
of  concentrating  on  raw  material  prodiictlon 
and  not  progressing  onward  to  Intermediate 
and  final  manufacturing  processes  In  the 
developing  areas  Is  the  result  of  a  fear  of 
establishing  capital-intensive  activities  In 
areas  of  political  instability  and  In  countries 
having  different  economic  and  social  fabrics 
The  reluctance  is  understandable,  but  the 
gap  created  brings  alxiut  an  untenable  dis- 
parity in  standards 

21.  Stronger  undertakings  between  the  host 
countries  and  the  multinational  corporation.'; 
which  would  protect  their  separate  concerns 
and  thus  relesise  the  mainsprings  of  progress 
seem  to  await  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national body  by  the  respective  governments 
which  will  promulgate  criteria  and  have  en- 
forcement powers. 

2.  WUh  the  Sast.  West  bloc 

22  Gap  number  3  between  the  economies 
of  the  West  and  Eastern  Bloc  countries  and 


=  Derived  from  United  Nations  data.  Yeo'- 
book  of  National  Accounts  Statistics 

»  Derived  from  various  sotiroes,  psrtlctilarl  y 
material  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee 
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China  U  prtmarlly  political  In  nature.  There 
are  minor  difflcrultles  such  aa  finding  com- 
mon denomlnaftors  of  trade,  production  and 
finance  between  the  goTemment-pl&nned 
production  of  the  East  and  the  private-mar- 
ket system  of  the  West,  but  these  could  be 
readily  overcome.  Dramatic  progress  could 
be  nfiade  once  the  arbitrary  barriers  of  po- 
lulcal  differences  are  torn  down.* 

23  It  may  be  possible  to  conceive  of  an 
Increasingly  integrated  Western  World  of 
highly  developed  economies  alongside  two 
other  separate  worlds,  one  primarily  com- 
munist-oriented politically  and  economically, 
and  one  of  underdevelopment.  But  more  and 
more  the  example  of  the  western  economies 
as  a  highly  interdependent  system  of  pro- 
duction both  Illustrates  and  suggests  a  world 
society  whose  efficiency  depends  on  the  best 
allocation  of  resources  on  a  world-wide  basis 
The  integration  between  the  Eastern  Bloc 
and  the  West.  In  fact,  has  already  been  ac- 
complished by  Innovative  contracts  such  as 
the  pipelines  that  Increasingly  knit  together 
Russia  and  Western  Europe,  Economics  la 
the  Interplay  of  competing  opportunities  for 
the  use  of  resources,  and  these  opportunities 
are  no  less  real  as  they  occur  In  western,  east- 
ern, or  third  world  areas  Political  decisions 
may  complicate  but  rarely  cancel  the  force 
of  gocxl  economics.  The  relative  weight  of 
politics  and  economics  seems  slowly  but 
surely  to  be  shifting  In   favor  of  the  latter.' 

3.  LOi^k  of  ecology  controln 

24.  A  third  failure  of  the  emerging  inter- 
national system  Is  to  assure  the  Integrity  of 
the  planets  resources  Matter  Is  not  created 
or  destroyed.  But  the  acts  of  transformation, 
produce  residuals  that  are  passed  off  Into  the 
air  and  water  streams  of  the  planet,  or  are 
left  to  litter  the  environment  This  Is  an  old 
observation  and  applies  W'  man's  ■tran,sform- 
Ing"  operations  from  the  l>eglnnlng  of  time. 
What  Is  new  to  the  Twentieth  Centtiry,  Is  the 
realization  that  our  level  of  transformation 
Is  now  yielding  .such  a  high  volume  of  efflu- 
ents that  the  air  and  water  streams  are  no 
longer  certainly  adequate  to  carry  them  off 
and  distribute  them  innocuously 

25  Beyond  this,  very  perplexing  questions 
have  arisen  a»  to  whether  world  resiources  are 
capable  of  being  extended  by  present  west- 
ern-type technology  to  the  loss-developed 
countries.  The  basic  materials  of  the  planet 
are  finite.  Known  reserves  would  not  permit 
to  extension  of  per  capita  consumption  at, 
say,  the  U.S  level  to  an  Indefinitely  growing 
world  population. 

26.  These  are  but  illustrative  comments. 
A  proper  husbanding  of  planetary  resources, 
th«  revolutionizing  of  production  technology 
to  provide  the  minimal  requirements  of  re- 
cycling, the  reduction  of  pollution  to  levels 
consistent  with  the  vital  processes  of  the 
planet — those  necessary  efforts  all  fall  out- 
side of  the  accounting  systems  of  com- 
panies— and,  so  far,  of  nations,  too.  Those 
environmental  considerations  will  require 
more  and  more  activity  at  every  level  of  so- 
cial organization.  The  basic  problem  is  WTirld- 
wlde.  It  will  call  for  world  analysis,  and 
become  a  charge  on  world  resources  The  In- 
ternational companle.s  must  play  a  leading 
role  In  identifying  the  specific  problems,  sug- 
gesting the  most  practical  solutions,  and  pro- 
viding business  leadership  in  making  agreed 
program.4  effective 

27.  Surely  the  protection  of  resourcee  and 
people  who  are  Increasingly  menaced  by  care- 
less resource  processing  Is  an  urgent  defense 
problem  to  which  the  NATO  group  is  well 
situated  to  address  effective  analysis  and  de- 


'  8ee  this  author's  paper  presented  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly,  The  Hagtie,  Octo- 
ber, 1970;  East  and  West:  The  Ties  that  Bind. 

'  Courtney  Brown,  World  Business:  Promtse 
and  Problems;  Macmlllan.  1970. 
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sign  fruitful  sugges'tlona.  Finally,  because 
of  the  comp«tltlv«  tkature  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  governments,  or  better  yet,  the 
United  Natloas  must  eetabllsh  guidelines  to 
which  all  mu«t  adhere. 

vm   A  coNsrmcrcTrvx  sni"  ro«  nato 

28  The  NATO  ccmntrles  constitute  the 
very  core  of  world  International  production 
and  constitute  almost  the  entirety  of  the 
International  money  and  oapital  markets  In 
all  these  matters  under  discussion,  NATO  has 
a  concern  and  a  potential  for  action.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  North  Atlantic  A.«embly  Insti- 
tute an  orderly  examination  of  the  problems 
of  International  investment  and  production 
with  these  objectives 

I  1 )  To  examine  and  to  make  suggestions 
to  reduce  the  barriers  to  production  and 
trade  between  Bast  and  West. 

(2)  To  determine  the  fetisibiUty  and  de- 
sirability of  establlslilng  a  code  of  rules  along 
with  a  Judicial  tribunal  in  concert  with  all 
the  governments  concerned  covering  the 
rights  and  obligations  jf  hoart  countries  and 
the  multinational  corporation.^  that  wish  to 
operate  in  those  ajeas 

(3)  To  evaluate  and  make  aporoprlate 
recommendations  in  regard  to  ecoli:)gic€U  fac- 
tors in  the  production  cycle  and  other  areas 
of  concern, 

(4)  To  study  the  Investment  of  NATO 
countriee  In  the  underdeveloped  world  All 
countries  should  be  encouraged  to  develop 
more  and  comparable  accounting  InformH- 
tlon  on  capital  movements  and  foreign  In- 
vestment. A  program  should  be  established 
to  determine  the  tlmeline«s  and  scope  of  a 
NATO  investment  advisory  commission  to 
keep  this  work  current  and  to  suggest  needed 
work  by  other  International  bodies 

29.  The  multinational  corporation  now  op- 
erates at  the  global  level,  made  possible  by 
our  IndustrLol,  commercial,  and  communica- 
tions technology  It  has  created  an  interna- 
tional force  of  great  dynaml.sm  and  efficiency 
and  Is  In  a  poeltlon,  when  Its  objectives  In- 
clude eccdoglcol.  social  and  humanistic  goals, 
to  play  a  central  role  in  a  vast  and  creative 
effort  to  benefit  mankind. 


October  26,  1971 


MAKING  SUMMER  CAMPS  SAFE 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  recently 
endor.sed  the  Daniels-Peyser  Youth 
Camp  Safety  Act  and  called  It  an  "ef- 
fective approach"  in  providing  nation- 
wide safety  standards.  Tlie  Post  edi- 
torial further  focuses  attention  on  an 
issue  that  has  long  gone  unrecognized.  It 
is  not  commonly  known  that  only  one 
State  out  3f  50  has  established  a  compre- 
hensive law  regulating  simimer  camps 
for  children  Each  summer,  children  are 
sent  to  camps  by  parent,';  totally  unaware 
that  the  camp  to  which  they  entrust  their 
cltild  may  not  even  have  an  infirmary  on 
the  premises. 

Tlie  endorsement  of  the  Washington 
Post  has  been  added  to  a  long  list  of 
supporters  which  Includes  the  American 
Camping  A.ssoclatlon.  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  the 
YMCA.  and  the  Salvation  Army.  As  the 
Post  points  out,  the  need  for  safety  legis- 
lation is  long  overdue.  Therefore,  I  would 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  put  an  end  to 


years   of   neglect   and   pass   the   Youth 
Camp  Safety  Act. 

The  eutlcle  Is  as  follows: 

Making  Scmicxx  Camps  Safe 

Most  of  the  nation's  estimated  eight 
million  youth  campers  have  now  returned 
from  happy  weeks  or  months  enjoying  Na- 
ture and  the  outdoors.  Many  of  the  children 
were  at  safe,  well-run  camps  where  super- 
vision Is  firm  and  accident  prevention  Is  tak- 
en seriously  This  Is  not  true  for  all  the  chil- 
dren, however,  many  attended  camps  where 
counselors  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  dan- 
gerous waters  or  woods,  where  safety  equip- 
ment vrcLB  not  prr)vlded,  where  safety  and 
health  Inspections  were  rare  or  non-exl.steiit 
The  statistical  breakdown  betwen  safe  and 
unsafe  camps  Is  not  known  A  possible  guide 
Is  that  out  of  11.000  campe  in  the  country 
only  about  3,500  are  accredited  by  the  Amer- 
ican Camping  Association  According  to  Dr 
John  Kirk,  president  of  the  ACA,  testifying 
in  the  last  scsBlon  of  Congress,  only  "26 
slates  have  adequate  legislation  in  the  areas 
of  sanitation  Alxjut  15  have  safety  regula- 
tions that  would  be  meaningful  About  three 
or  foiu-  make  reference  to  personnel." 
.Against  this  background,  the  House  Is  soon 
to  cc.n.sider  an  amendment  to  the  higher 
education  act  offered  by  Representatives 
Daniels  and  Peyser. 

The  amendment,  which  is  essentially  the 
Youth  Cajnp  .Safety  bill,  has  been  endorsed 
by  such  groups  as  the  American  Camping 
Association,  the  YMCA.  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  tiie  Salvation  Army  A  main  fea- 
ture is  that  HEW  sets  minimum  federal 
standards  for  safety  in  the  camps  These 
standards  can  then  be  administered  by  the 
states;  the  latter  will  receive  80  per  cent 
funding  from  the  government  to  administer 
the«e  safety  measures  The  Danlels-Peywr 
amendment  is  an  effective  approach  because 
it  provides  Incentives  to  let  the  states  admin- 
ister their  own  progrfims  while  ensuring  that 
nationwide  standards  will  be  met  Thus  a 
camp  In  one  state  will  have  the  same  min- 
imum safety  standards  as  a  camp  a  niilo 
across  a  state  line  or  a  camp  2  000  miles 
across  the  country  Congress  has  been  debat- 
ing for  years  nriw  on  how  to  protect  millions 
of  children  from  poorly  run  camps,  so  the 
endorsement  of  the  camping  grounds  for  this 
amendment  can  hardly  be  Ignored  ACA  Pres- 
ident Kirk  is  on  record  as  saying  that  the 
Youth  Camp  Safety  bill  "is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  pieces  of  proposed  legislation 
that  I  have  ever  seen." 

The  need  for  federal  minimum  standards 
Is  great.  Over  the  years,  the  list  of  camp 
deaths  and  Injuries  has  grown  long,  from 
river  drownings  l>ecau.se  children  were  not 
given  life  Jackets  to  highway  cra-shes  of  chil- 
dren riding  on  daneerous  flatbed  trailer 
trucks  Safety-minded  officials  say  that  large 
numbers  of  these  tragedies  could  easily  have 
t>een  avoided. 


MAN'S   rNHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LXDNG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26.  1971 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  a.sks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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NO  BUSES,  NO  BOYCOTT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26.  1971 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  an  excel- 
lent editorial  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Tribime  located  in  Royal  Oak, 
Mich.,  In  the  18th  District. 

The  article  was  authored  by  Mr.  Grant 
Howell,  editor  of  the  Tribune,  and  it  con- 
cerns Uie  busing  of  schoolchildren  which 
is  presently  so  controversial  in  the  met- 
ropolitan Detroit  area. 

At  a  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  many 
have  been  tempted  to  resort  to  emotions, 
to  take  hasty  actions  which  the  test  of 
time  will  prove  imwise.  he  has  reminded 
us  that  caution  and  rea.son  are  above  all 
else  imperative.  I  must  agree  with  the 
author  that  while  busing  is  not  an  an- 
swer to  the  problem  at  hand,  we  cannot 
despair  in  our  search  to  find  alternate 
means  to  resolve  the  problem.  Our  chil- 
dren, our  schools  and  indeed  the  har- 
mony of  our  society  require  no  less. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  tlie  Dally  Tribune    (Mich,),  Oct.   18, 
1971] 

Ottb    Opinion:    No    Btjsis,    No    Botcott 

Schools  exist  because  we  hope  that  wis- 
dom applied  to  knowledge  wUl  help  us  re- 
solve the  problems  that  man  confronts  and 
contrives.  That  hop>e  is  one  of  our  most  mag- 
nificent Ideals,  and  America's  long  belief  In 
public  education  and  use  of  Its  resources 
for  It  has  truly  been  called  one  of  the  most 
revolutionary  movements  In  all  history. 

In  truth.  In  a  democracy  there  Is  no  other 
way  for  the  citizenry  to  meet  its  responsibili- 
ties. Without  education — in  part  the  back- 
ground of  what  has  gone  before — and  InXor- 
matlon— knowledge  of  what  goes  exists  to- 
day— the  process  of  voting  Itself  Is  but  a 
charade.  Only  knowledge  makes  man  free. 

Students  strike,  teachers  strike  and  now  it 
Is  urged  that  parents  strike.  In  form  of  an 
antl-buslng  boycott.  Indeed  such  boycotts 
already  have  occurred  These  are  acts  of  emo- 
tion, rather  than  reason.  Parents,  especially, 
should  think  deeply  about  whether  such  acts 
do  not  also  deny  the  purpose  of  education. 

School  systems,  who  shall  operate  them, 
control  them,  for  what  ends  are  now  political 
Issues.  The  Issue  of  busing  Itself  underscores 
'With  Irony  a  lesson  of  history  that  things 
are  not  always  what  they  seem  to  be.  Many 
thoughtful  persons,  honestly  concerned  with 
freedom  and  dignity,  for  all  men  have 
reached  by  a  different  path  a  conclusion  al- 
ready formed  In  totalitarian  societies:  who- 
ever controls  the  educational  system  con- 
trols the  F>«ople  and  the  destiny  of  the  state. 

When  friend  and  foe  adopt  the  same  tac- 
tic, no  matter  their  purpose,  we  risk  losing 
all.  Political  Issues  Involving  schools  may, 
and  should  be,  debated  in  public  forum,  be 
matters  of  political  campaign  for  legislative 
and  administrative  bodies,  may  be  refined 
In  the  courts.  In  such  way.  consensus  may 
ensue.  Although  all  that  may  be  said,  or  done 
In  the  process  may  not  be  reasonable,  such  Is 
the  way  of  reason  as  best  we  know  It.  To 
subject  the  schools,  and  the  children  to 
pure  propaganda  and  use  of  force  Is  not  the 
way  of  reason.  Nor  will  any  consensus  be 
reached.  Nor  will  we  have  a  harmonious 
society. 

Many  of  us  are  angry  over  busing.  We  ore 
concerned  about  cruelty  to  our  ow'n  children. 
Can  we  alao  find  It  within  ounelvea,  tbmn, 
to  be  concerned  about  cruelty  to  all  chlldrea 
especially  black. 
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We  don't  consider  busing  an  "answer"  to 
the  patterns  of  racial  segregation  that  have 
developed.  We  must  ask  ourselves,  however, 
what  other  "answers" — both  personal  and 
social — €u-e  possible.  Even  If  workable  con- 
clusions escape  us.  should  we,  almost 
thoughtles.sly,  deprive  ourselves  of  hope  that 
a  reasonable  people  may  evolve  a  better  so- 
ciety. For  what  other  reason  do  we  seek  to 
educate,  to  write  a  constitution  for  society 
and  try  to  live  by  it  If  not  that? 


GRASS    AND    HUMAN    RECREATION 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    MEW    TOOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr,  SiJeaker,  as 
we  return  from  what  is  the  last  3 -day 
weekend  of  the  summer-fall  season,  I 
wanted  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  speech  delivered  recently  by 
Dr.  Diana  Duim.  Director  of  Research 
for  the  National  Recreation  and  Park  As- 
sociation. 

The  title  of  the  speech  is  "Grass  and 
Human  Recreation"  and  it  was  delivered 
at  a  seminar  entitled  "Grass — The 
Planet's  Plant."  I  think  both  of  these 
names  are  significant  because  they  re- 
mind us  of  the  environmental  conflict 
between  those  who  want  to  preserve  our 
environment  in  its  natural  state  for  all 
to  enjoy  and  those  who  want  to  modify 
it  for  recreation.  Dr.  Dunn's  perceptive 
and  witty  speech  concludes  that  the  rec- 
reationists  may  be  wirming  out,  and  that 
gra.^s  as  an  adjunct  and  tool  of  recreation 
may  be  a  dying  concept. 

I  insert  her  speech  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Grass  and  Human  Recreation 
(By  Dr.  Diana  R.  Dunn) 

Many  months  ago  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  be  with  you  this  morning,  and  the 
theme  of  my  remarks  has  been  tucked  In 
the  back  of  my  mind  on  my  many  subsequent 
travels.  I've  thought  of  grass  and  human  rec- 
reation as  I  passed  the  meadows  at  the  foot 
of  Mont  Blanc,  hiked  the  cobblestones  of 
Prague,  admired  the  vast  lawns  of  Regency 
Park  In  Liondon,  drove  across  Death  Valley, 
backpacked  through  the  high  meadows  of 
our  High  Sierras,  walked  through  the  grass 
crowned  dunes  at  Island  Beach  State  Park 
In  New  Jersey,  viewed  William  H.  Whyte's 
penetrating  movies  of  New  Yorkers  using 
the  highly  designed  Frledberg  and  Dattner 
playgrounds,  picked  my  way  Judiciously 
across  a  glass-studded  blacktopped  play- 
ground in  New  Orleans,  and  as  I  sat  in  my 
office  overlooking  the  front  lawn  of  the  White 
House  wondering  what  to  say  to  you  this 
morning. 

The  result  of  that  deliberation,  which  I  will 
review  with  you  In  the  next  few  minutes.  Is 
essentially  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  reflec- 
tions. I  share  them  la  hopes  that  they  ■will 
encourage  you  to  muse  a  bit  at>out  grass, 
recreation,  and  your  world. 

People  have  long  taken  the  planet's  plant 
for  granted.  Those  of  us  concerned  with  rec- 
reation and  parks  can  no  longer  afford  to 
Ignore  the  confrontation  between  recreation 
and  preservation.  That  basic  struggle,  In  Its 
simplest  terms.  Is  between  grass  and  games. 

It's  appropriate  that  we  meet  here  prior 
to  a  three-day  holiday  weekend.  A  pessimist 
uUght  observe  that  lelsurlng  Americans  wlU 
troQxple  many  acres  of  gross  this  weekend. 
Not  only  are  the  increasing  demands  catised 
by  rising  numbers  at  ua  affecting  the  quai- 
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Ity  of  our  recreation  resources,  but  new  work 
and  social  patterns  are  having  on  impact. 
Leisure,  whether  through  earlier  retirement, 
longer  vacations,  extended  weekends,  four- 
day  work  weeks,  more  generous  sabbaticals, 
or  other  successful  Invasions  of  the  time- 
honored  contemporary  American  work  week, 
will  create  greater  recreation  demands  on  the 
environment — and  upon  grass 

There  is  possibly  nowhere  in  the  nation 
more  appropriate  to  discuss  grass  and  hu- 
man recreation  than  here  In  Central  Park — 
at  Tavern  On  The  Green. 

In  1857.  less  than  a  year  after  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Central  Pork  was  established, 
the  Englneer-ln-Chlef  prepared  a  botanical 
census  of  the  park  as  his  first  annual  report. 
This  section  was  to  ascertain: 

The  nature  of  the  existing  vegetation,  to 
learn  how  far  it  coxild  be  made  available  in 
the  projected  Improvements,  as  well  as  to 
know  its  character,  as  an  indication  of  what 
peculiar  class  of  plants  wotild  prove  most 
flourishing  if  transplanted  to  this  ground, 
as  also  to  discover  what  alterations  the  soil 
would  require  in  order  to  admit  of  an  In- 
creased variety.  ...  It  is  necessary  that 
the  existing  trees  and  plants  shotUd  be  de- 
scribed so  as  to  be  Identified,  and  their  Im- 
portance properly  estimated. 

The  survey  identified  about  150,000  indi- 
vidual plant  specimens.  Of  the  70  different 
species  found,  42  were  described  In  detaU  In 
the  first  annual  Central  Pork  report.  These 
ranged  from  vines  (including  bitter-sweet 
and  Ivy)  to  shrubs  and  bushes  (honey- 
suckle, pepper-bush,  witch  hazel,  and  choke 
cherry)  to  small  trees(  dogwood  and  osjsen). 
middle  sized  trees  (catolpa,  honey  locust  and 
sassafras)  to  large  trees  (maple,  chestnut, 
beech,  walnut,  tuilp,  sycamore,  oak  and  cot- 
ton-wood ) , 

There  was  no  mention  of  gross,  even 
though  the  botanical  census  concluded  with 
the  observation  that:  "The  remainder  of  the 
plants  that  have  been  found  are  either  in- 
Juriotis  or  so  few  In  number  as  to  render  any 
reference  to  them  in  this  connection  unim- 
portant." I  submit  thai  grass  has  always 
been  such  an  Integral  part  of  Central  Park 
that  It  was  taken  for  granted:  that  to  itemlae 
It  would  have  been  considered  unnecessary, 
even  absurd. 

To  test  this  assumption  further,  I  recently 
reviewed  several  contemporary  picture  books 
showing  a  psoioply  of  scenes  from  Central 
Park,  including  the  beautiful  Central  Park 
Country:  A  Tune  Within  Vs  An  average  of 
87">-  of  all  pictures  Included  gross.  Only 
photographs  of  fountains,  or  chUdren  In 
trees  sUhouetted  against  the  sky,  or  aaUing 
baboons  omitted  grass  from  the  entire  field. 
Such  a  pictorial  Journey  leads  one  to  con- 
clude that  grass  Is  such  an  Implicit  part  of 
Central  Park  as  to  be  the  major  unifying 
thread. 

Grass  did  appear  In  early  records  describ- 
ing the  utilization  of  the  pork  by  New 
Yorkers  An  1863  report  talked  of  the  popular 
Saturday  band  concerts: 

Few  landscapes  present  more  attractive 
features  than  that  of  the  Park  on  a  music 
day.  Thousands  of  brilliant  equlppagcs 
throng  the  drives.  The  waters  of  the  Lake 
are  studded  with  gaUy-colored  pleasure 
boats,  appearing  now  and  then  In  striking 
contrast  with  the  green  foliage  that  fringes 
lU  bank;  the  water-fowl  float  proudly  over 
Its  surface:  chUdren  play  on  the  la»-ns  .  .  . 
the  whole  appears  like  some  enchanted  scene. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  mention  that 
any  historical  treasures  you  may  discover 
In  my  remarks  were  gleaned  from  books  in 
the  recentlv  published  NRPA  Recreation  and 
Park  Perspective  Collection.  The  Collecttcn 
Is  a  profile  library  of  thirty  classic  books  on 
leisure  and  recreation  that  have  been  out  of 
print  and  unobtainable  for  many  years. 
Among  them  la  the  First  Annual  Rrport  on 
the  Imprmcment  o)  Central  Park,  published 
In  1867  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  CentraJ 
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Park.  This  book  1b  a  valuable  reference  In 
tracing  th«  "open  space  In  cities'"  concept,  as 
well  as  the  controversy  whlcb  still  attends 
the  acquisition  of  new  park  lands,  or  the 
encrocKihment  of  existing  acreage,  particular- 
ly In  urbanized   areas. 

The  Natlonad  Recreation  and  Park  Associ- 
ation is  a  citizen  and  professional  research, 
educational,  and  service  organization  dedi- 
cated to  expanding  recreation  and  p>ark  re- 
sources, programs,  and  professional  services 
to  enhance  the  leisure  of  all  Americans.  It 
is  the  nation's  largest  nonproflt  organization 
in  the  park  and  recreation  field,  and  Its 
more  15.000  members  belong  to  eight 
branches:  American  Association  of  Zoologi- 
cal Parks  and  Aquariums.  American  Park 
and  Recreation  Society.  Armed  Forces  Rec- 
reation Society.  Commissioners-Board  Mem- 
bers. National  Conference  on  State  Parks. 
National  Student  Recreation  and  Park  So- 
ciety, National  Therapeutic  Recreation  Soc- 
iety, and  Society  of  Park  and  Recreation 
Educators. 

Indeed,  the  Association  Is  comprised  of 
such  a  variety  of  professionals  that  their 
compoelte  attitude  toward  grass  might  be 
described  as  schizoid.  Historically,  and  per- 
haps reBllstlcally,  some  of  our  members  have 
spent  entire  careers  practicing  the  "Keep  Off 
the  Grass"  philosophy.  Grass  has  been  quite 
symbolic  to  those  with  paternalistic  concern 
for  preservation,  conservation  and  like  de- 
fensive or  protective  attitudes  toward  leisure 
and  recreation  environments.  These  profes- 
sionals have  some  doubt  about  the  quotation 
on  the  back  of  your  program :  "Forests  decay, 
barveats  perish,  flowers  vanish,  but  grass  Is 
immortal."  They  believe,  to  the  contrary,  one 
of  the  ecological  lessons  we  carry  with  us 
into  the  19708  Is  that  grass.  like  all  plants  of 
our  planet.  Is  frlghtenlngly  fragile. 

On  the  other  hand.  NRPA  has  a  whole 
<»dre  of  members  dedicated  to  encouraging 
the  use  of  the  natural  environment  for  play 
and  recreation.  This  enthusiasm  has  ex- 
tended frc«n  the  stimulation  of  children  to 
run  barefoot  through  park  grasses,  to  advo- 
cacy for  the  use  of  motorized  recreation  ve- 
hicles on  national  forests  and  deserts.  In 
some  respects.  Americans  at  play  may  be 
characterized  as  Indigenous  aggressors,  or 
natural  enemies  of  the  recreation  environ- 
ment, whether  it  be  water,  air.  or  turf,  i.e.. 
grass. 

John  James  Ingalls  might  be  dismayed  at 
a  recent  New  Yorker  cartoon  depleting  the 
entrance  sign  to  "Perma  Park.  "  which  ad- 
vertises "flberglas  flowers,  polystyrene  turf, 
plasta  grass,  recycled  water,  styrofoam  rocks, 
asbestors  trees  and  shrubs — a  carefree  oasis 
In  an  anxious  world."  He  might  cringe  at  the 
knowledge  that  one  of  my  colleagues  Is  busily 
preparing  remarks  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Wood  &  Synthetic  Flooring  Institute, 
to  be  held  In  Chicago  later  this  month  The 
installation  and  marketing  of  artificial  ex- 
terior and  Interior  recreational  surfaces  Is  a 
key  agenda  item. 

Surrogate  grass  has  vaulted  from  pool  table 
topm  and  miniature  golf  course  surfaces  to 
tennU  courts,  lawn  bowling  "greens,"  and 
stadium  "turfs."  Plastic  grass  is  a  viable  al- 
ternative to  the  recreation  and  park  planner 
and  landscape  architect  in  1971. 

John  Madison.  In  a  recent  article  in  our 
Associations  magazine.  Parka  and  Recreation, 
noted  that  "Turfgrass  is  a  very  special  orna- 
mental crop."  In  discussing  turf  management 
Interactions— hlghsoundlng  verbiage  for  uti- 
lization versus  preservation — he  suggests 
grass  should  be  managed  at  the  lowest  level 
consistent  with  Ito  use.  Why  mow  a  picnic 
area  weekly,  at  1".  he  asks,  if  an  occasional 
mowing  at  3"  will  suffice? 

But  we  can  reaiistlcaUy  ask:  at  what  point 
Is  It  no  longer  feasible  to  consider  grass  for 
cover'  Bare  picnic  areas,  playgrounds,  beach 
dunes,  deserts,  and  hillsides  across  the  coun- 
try tMtlfy  that  there  comes  a  time  when 
gra*»  bM  lost  the  battle.  Thousands  of  black- 
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topped  American  urban  and  suburban  school 
yards  and  playgrounds  sUnllarly  revejil  the 
Iniidequacy  of  Nature's  orlRiniil  cover  Addi- 
tional ev.dence  la  provided  by  macadam 
trails  whl  h  p<>nptrate  from  parking  ajeas 
well  into  national  parks  and  forests  at  too 
many  popular  traU  heads. 

Here  In  New  'S'ork  City  one  cannot  inspect 
closely  the  Dattner  or  Prledberg  "designed 
play  spaces"  without  noting  that  cobble- 
stones and  bark  shavings  are  among  many  al- 
timativea  to  grafts.  Such  substitutes  are 
mute  documentation  of  modern  man's  acqui- 
escence to  the  thesis  that  artificially  in- 
creased carrjing  capacities  are  Justifiable, 
given  today's  demands  for  recreation  space. 

Prom  a  different  perspective,  however, 
perhaps  the  Idea  that  grass  substitutes  are 
"cop-outs"  ought  to  be  pwDndered.  Blacktop, 
synthetic  fibers,  cement,  sand,  bark,  and  a 
host  of  other  replacements  for  grass  may 
simply  reflect  man's  Inability  to  cope  with 
the  intensifying  demands  of  a  growing  user 
poptxlation.  Site  planning  errors  and  gross 
mismanagement  can  be  disguised  rather  than 
corrected.  Also.  It  has  often  been  observed 
that  parks  and  other  recreation  areas  are  all 
too  frequently  designed  for  maintenance 
rather  than  for  use,  be  it  either  aesthetic 
or  active  utilization  which  was  Intended. 

I'd  like  to  focus  for  a  minute  on  the  history 
of  the  utlllzatioa  versus  preservation  argu- 
ment. Man.  the  steward  of  the  land,  has 
always  had  a  very  difficult  task,  whether  pro- 
tecting royalty's  forests  from  poachers,  or  the 
local,  state,  or  national  park  from  freeways. 
Perhaps  nowhere  Is  the  conflict  Inherent  in 
the  task  better  exemplified  than  in  the 
charges  assigned  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior — developer   and  steward. 

Congress  has  often  exacerbated  the  con- 
troversy between  those  who  opt  for  preser- 
vation, and  those  who  insist  upon  recrea- 
tion— or  a  host  of  other  land  uses.  When 
Yellowstone  Park  was  created  In  1872.  Con- 
gress directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  and  publish  rules  and  regulations 
to  "provide  for  the  preservation  from  injury 
or  spoliation  of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits, 
natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  within  said 
park,  and  their  retention  In  their  natural 
condition."  Yet  the  park  was  "dedicated  and 
set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleasure  ground 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people." 
In  1916,  Congress  complicated  the  issue 
when  it  passed  an  act  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service: 

The  service  thus  established  shall  pro- 
mote and  regulate  the  use  of  the  Federal 
areas  known  as  national  parks,  monuments, 
and  reservations  hereinafter  speclfled  by 
such  means  and  measures  as  conform  to  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  the  said  parks  .  .  .. 
which  purpose  Is  to  conserve  the  scenery 
and  the  natural  and  historic  objects  and  the 
wild  life  therein  and  to  provide  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  same  In  such  manner  and  by 
such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired 
for  the  enJo3rment  of  future  generations. 

Moving  to  more  recent  Federal  action;  it  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  In  the  Information 
Matrix  for  Environmental  Impact  Assess- 
ment, published  this  year  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Geological  Survey,  both 
grass  and  recreation  are  listed  on  the  axis 
relating  to  existing  characteristics  and  con- 
ditions of  the  environment  against  which 
the  magtntude  and  Importance  of  proposed 
actions  which  may  cause  environmental  Im- 
pact are  examined. 

In  an  example,  assessing  possible  impact  of 
a  phosphate  mining  lease,  the  disturbance  of 
native  "shrubs"  and  "grasses"  is  Important 
only  on  the  area  which  Is  going  to  be  physi- 
cally disturbed  by  the  mining.  Because  vege- 
tation change  would  occur  only  on  parts  of 
the  lease  acreage  over  the  life  of  the  project 
and  revegelatlon  Is  part  of  the  scheduled 
project,  the  magnitude  and  Importance  are 
both    rated   low.   Within    the   timeframe   of 
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ecological   change,   it   appears   that   grass   Is 
considered  rapidly  renewable. 

Again  on  the  contemporary  scene.  Id  like 
to  discuss  one  of  many  new  recreational  chal- 
lenges to  grass,  the  planet's  plant.  You  have 
undoubtedly  heard  them  cheered  and  cursed 
In  their  various  forms:  motorcycles,  snow- 
mobiles. Jeeps,  trail  bikes,  all  terrain  vehicles, 
tote  goats,  airplanes,  dune,  beach,  and  swamp 
buggies.  Generally  I've  called  them  motorlaed 
recreation  vehicles;  some  term  them  off-the- 
road  vehicles.  Whatever  your  personal  label- 
ing preference,  turf  and  grass  are  among  their 
prey,  along  with  alligators,  waterfowl,  frogs, 
deer,  moose,  wolves,  eagles,  polar  bears,  trees, 
shrubs,  streams,  air.  and.  yes,  people. 

At  a  research  symposium  held  In  June  at 
Michigan  State  University,  researchers  pre- 
sented findings  regarding  the  environmental 
Impact  of  motorized  recreation  vehicles  on 
deserts,  vegetation,  temperatures  and  soil 
microbes,  small  mammals,  and  humans. 
Whether  reporting  on  vehicular  impact  on 
trees,  shrubs,  forage  grasses,  meadows,  desert 
cover,  or  other  vegetation,  the  researchers 
all  reported  negative  effects  by  snowmobiles 
and  other  motorized  recreation  vehicles. 

As  most  Investigators  were  reporting  pre- 
liminary results  of  longitudinal  studies  un- 
dertaken only  within  the  past  year  or  so,  they 
hedged  considerably  about  quantifying  the 
exact  amount  of  negative  lmp«ict.  The  Asso- 
ciation Is  hoping,  however,  to  give  more  cur- 
rent information  in  a  special  issue  of  our 
Journal  of  Leisure  Research  to  be  devoted  to 
these  Issues  In  early  1972. 

Moving  from  a  somewhat  rural  phenomena 
to  the  metropolitan  areas  where  over  70%  of 
Americans  live,  one  can  see  that  grass  and 
recreation  have  long  been  related.  Conrad 
Wlrth.  former  director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  discussed  his  youth,  particularly  as 
Influenced  by  his  landscape  gardner  father. 
In  a  1963  article  In  National  Geographic.  A 
vignette  from  Minneapolis  illustrates  an  in- 
teresting progression: 

Loring  Park,  the  big  downtown  central 
park,  my  father  found  forlorn  and  neglected. 
He  put  a  fence  around  It.  he  ploughed  every 
bit  of  It,  he  planted  grass.  When  the  grass 
was  strong,  he  pulled  the  fence  down  and 
passed  the  word:  "Do  walk  on  the  grass." 

After  the  people  had  trampled  trails,  show- 
ing where  It  was  they  liked  most  to  go.  Dad 
paved  the  trails.  "Let  the  people  make  their 
own  paths"  he  said.  "A  park  that  Is  not  for 
people  Is  not  a  park." 

In  a  more  contemporary  dilemma,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  ways  to  meet  the  open 
space  and  recreation  requirements  of  low- 
Income  persons  and  families  residing  in  high- 
density  central -city  areas  Is  of  major  concern 
to  those  responsible  for  making  decisions 
affecting  urban  land  use  and  recreation  serv- 
ice provision. 

An  Indepth  analysis  of  open  space  and 
recreation  requirements  In  selected  core  area 
census  tracts  In  25  of  the  nation's  largest 
cities  was  begun  In  1970  by  our  Association 
under  contract  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Our  field  research  leaders  found  that  al- 
most QC^  of  the  recreation  and  open  space 
units  Involved  vacant  lots,  and  of  course, 
parks,  playgrounds.  ar\d  play  lots.  We  tried 
a  simple  scale  to  determine  whether  the 
units — some  2.400  of  them — were  attributes, 
detriments,  or  about  par,  with  respect  to  the 
the  neighborhoods  In  which  they  were  found. 
Somewhat  under  20%  were  declared  detri- 
ments, with  a  fundamental  concern  being 
with  the  level  of  nvalntenance — a  reflection 
of  that  monstrous  overhead  cost  facing  local 
goverrunents. 

I  regret  to  add  that  some  units  were  desig- 
nated par  In  areas  where  sewers  don't  exist 
and  streets  aren't  paved — despite  the  stench 
of  the  urine,  the  depth  of  the  glass,  and  the 
fact  that  no  funotlonal  apparatus  remained. 
I  don't  want  to  think  too  often  about  how 
hot  and  repulsive  a  blacktop  playground  can 
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be  in  New  Orleans,  or  Boston,  or  Oakland  or 
New  York,  when  the  temperature  rises  well 
above  90  degrees,  and  the  humidity  goes 
even  higher. 

Before  leaving  the  ghettos.  Id  like  to  re- 
late a  rather  poignant  little  story,  told  to  me 
by  a  recreation  professional  In  one  of  our 
large  northeastern  metropoles.  It  seems  that 
the  planners  had  been  hard  at  work,  and 
were  revealing  alternative  designs  fur  a  mini- 
park  to  be  located  In  a  hlghrlse  housing 
project  to  a  resident  review  committee.  Most 
questions  were  settled  peaceably,  but  a  hot 
argxunent  ensued  over  the  question  of  more 
saplings  and  grass  versus  more  playground 
apparatus  and  blacktop  Proponents  of  both 
options  generated  considerable  heat  In  favor 
of  their  preference.  The  Issue  was  finally  and 
deftly  decided  by  the  rationale  offered  by  an 
elderly  gentleman:  "We  need  trees  in  the 
housing  project  mlnlpark  so  when  people 
throw  trash  and  bottles  out  of  the  windows, 
they  win  strike  the  trees  first  Instead  of  the 
children;  we  need  grass."  he  continued,  "so 
some  of  the  bottles  may  bounce." 

The  cover  of  the  August  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine The  Futurist,  published  by  the  World 
Future  Society,  asks  "Are  We  Living  in  a 
Golden  Age?"  A  graph  presents  computer 
simulations  of  world  trends  that  suggest 
mankind  Is  moving  Into  a  mounting  crisis 
as  the  world's  rapidly  growing  population 
and  industrialization  exhaust  natural  re- 
sources and  pollute  the  environment.  Elegant 
and  sophisticated  earth  satellite  programs  are 
already  In  the  works  to  assess  many  planet 
problems  by  viewing  Its  foliage.  Urban  sprawl, 
Dutch  Elm  disease  and  air  pollution  effects 
are  among  the  maladies  presently  being  iden- 
tified and  charted  from  aloft. 

More  dov.-n  to  Earth  scrutiny  may  reveal 
that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  grass  may 
be  Inexorably  linked  to  the  quality  of  our 
leisure  environment,  whether  we  are  examin- 
ing the  plants  on  our  balconies,  the  turf  at 
our  picnic  site,  or  the  great  meadow  at  Yose- 
mlte.  At  the  risk  of  being  as  overslmpUstlc 
as  the  skeptic  who  scratched  a  proposed 
quarter  million  dollar  study  of  New  York 
prostitution  on  the  premise  that  any  cab 
driver  could  tell  you  all  you  need  to  know  for 
$26,  let  me  suggest  that  grass  Is  a  pretty  good 
Indicator  of  the  quality  of  our  recreation 
en   Ironment. 

Future  historians  may  some  day  look  back 
upon  the  period  Identified  by  the  computers 
as  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Quality  of  Life— 
the  years  from  1940  to  1980— as  the  end  of 
the  Grass  Age  of  Recreation.  Grass  may  Join 
the  "old  swimmin-  hole "  in  the  nostalgic 
reminiscences  of  the  geriatric  set— which  may 
be  us. 

Absurd,  I  hear  you  say?  I  submit  that  far 
more  outlandish  things  have  occured  within 
our  memories.  After  all.  when  one  thinks 
about  it.  most  urban  and  suburban  recrea- 
tional grass  todav  is  as  artificial  and  pam- 
pered as  a  swimming  pool.  We  have  a  whole 
sub-profession,  and  there  Is  an  entire  multl- 
faoeted  Industry  presently  dedicated  to 
maintaining  manicured  golf  courses,  parks, 
bowling  greens,  and  the  like. 

A  recent  experience  compels  me  to  admit 
that  we  are  not  yet  at  the  nostalgic  stage  re- 
garding grass.  In  August,  as  I  visited  a 
typical  blacktop  and  cement  encrusted  play- 
ground in  a  central  city  ghetto,  my  arrival 
was  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  "farm 
mobile."  Pigs,  goats  rabbits,  chickens,  sheep 
and  ducks  were  timidly  touched,  then  glee- 
fully clutched.  Rt.d  nnally  fed  All  of  this  took 
place  on  the  artificial  grass  "carpets"  I'd  pre- 
viously encountered  only  at  cemeteries.  But 
before  I  become  any  more  funereal.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Jacobsen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany and  the  American  S<x-lety  of  Land- 
scape .\rchUecU  Foundation  for  giving  me 
pause  to  reflect  about  the  planets  plant. 

Finally,  I  w.ant  to  go  out  to  see  ho*  the 
grass  is  growing  here  In  Central  Park,  and 
possibly  estimate  the  stAge  of  leisure  quality 
presently     being    enjoyed    by    New     Yorkers. 
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Perhaps  you'll  Join  me?  After  all.  we  may  be 
among  the  last  people  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
taking  the  planet's  plant  for  granted  during 
our  leisure. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  AMERIC.^N  DI- 
LEMMA: A  JOURN.ALIST'S  OPINION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF     Lul'lSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  insert  the  following 
lucid  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  modern  American  so- 
ciety by  Eugene  C.  Pulhan,  editor,  past 
director  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  rec- 
ognized scholar  in  the  field  of  journalism, 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  26,  19711 

Wn-t    THE    Federal     Btreaucracy     Destroy 

iNDrviDUAL  Freedom   in   America 

The  most  serious  threat  to  freedom  in 
America  today— Including  freedom  of  the 
press — comes  from  a  Federal  bureaucracy 
which  seems  determined  to  gain  control  over 
every  facet  of  American  life. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  issue.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  now  three  great  parties  in 
America— the  Democratic  party,  the  Republi- 
can party  and  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Of  the 
three,  the  Federal  bureaucracy  is  the  strong- 
est and  most  i>owerful  because  It  is  the  best 
organized  and  is  protected  from  political  re- 
prisal by  civil  service. 

When  a  new  administration  come  In,  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  bureaucrats  go  out; 
the  other  90  per  cent  keep  their  Jobs  regard- 
less of  which  party  Is  in  power. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  Is  probably  the 
most  bureaucrat-Infested  agency  in  the  en- 
tire government.  A  small  coterie  of  career 
men  who  are  protected  and  immune  from  dis- 
cipline by  civil  service  constantly  harass  and 
embarrass  whoever  Is  secretary  of  state.  They 
did  It  to  Dean  Rusk  and  are  doing  It  now  to 
Secretary  Rogers.  Secretary  Foster  Dulles  had 
some  very  terrible  experiences  with  this 
group.  These  State  Department  parasites 
don't  want  any  secretcuTr  to  succeed.  They 
want  to  run  the  State  Department  In  their 
Image.  They  never  want  to  get  tough  with 
any  nation,  whether  friend  or  foe.  They  Just 
want  to  be  personally  popular  In  all  capitals 
of  the  world,  no  matter  what  their  actions 
do  to  the  prestige  of  our  foreign  policy.  It's 
a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  a  State  Department  but 
that  Is  the  way  It  is  being  run  now  If  Pres- 
ident Nixon  Is  re-elected,  he  should  ask  Con- 
gress for  the  right  to  abolish  civil  service  in 
the  State  Department  and  clean  house  from 
the  first  under  secretary  to  the  brocaded  Jan- 
itors. 

Entrenched  behind  the  safety  of  civil  serv- 
ice tenure,  the  bureaucrats  always  proclaim 
that  they  are  acting  In  the  public  Interest 
and  proceed  to  issue  decree  after  decree  hav- 
ing the  full  force  and  effect  of  law,  whereas 
not  20  per  cent  of  the  bureaucratic  rules  and 
regulations  and  orders  are  ever  voted  on  by 
the  Congress. 

There  are  thousands  of  honest  and  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  in  the  government 
civil  service  but  their  leaders  and  depart- 
ment heads  make  life  unbearable  for  any- 
one who  dares  speak  out  against  the  arro- 
gant plan  for  government  by  bureaucratic 
decree. 

PRKSn>ENT  STYMIED 

The  American  people  don't  realize  Just  how 
terrifically  strong  this  bureaucracy  Is  At  the 
present  time  there  are  2.911,000  Federal  em- 
ployes: when  President  Nixon  came  to  office, 
out  of  4,000  and  some  employes  In  the  Office 
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of  Economic  Opportunity  he  could  only 
change  16!  Think  of  It.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  was  absolutely  overwhelmed, 
to  the  tune  of  4j000  to  16. 

Another  instance  of  the  arrogant  determi- 
nation of  the  bureaucracy  developed  recent- 
ly in  the  Interior  Department.  The  United 
States  government  has  a  treaty  with  the 
Navajo  nation.  The  treaty  is  Just  as  binding 
as  any  treaty  we  have  with  Canada  or  Mexico, 
yet  the  bureaucrats  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment paid  no  attention  whatever  to  its  stip- 
ulations. President  Nixon  promised  the  In- 
dians he  would  do  something  about  It.  When 
he  tried  to  do  so  this  summer,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  paid  no  more  attention  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  than  they  had 
to  the  chief  of  the  Navajo  Indians.  The  bu- 
reaucrats in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are 
determined  to  run  all  matters  pertaining  to 
Indians  in  this  country— regardless  of 
treaties,  presidents  or  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians themselves. 

Bureaucrats  seldom  get  mixed  up  in  fi- 
nancial scandals.  They  are  not  Interested 
in  money;  they  are  interested  only  In  power, 
and  the  American  people  have  permlted 
them  to  take  over,  often  without  legislation. 
Robert  Finch,  one  of  President  Nixon's 
closest  friends,  was  literally  driven  out  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  becatise  the  career  bureaucrats  in 
HEW  Just  weren't  about  to  let  anyone  else 
run  that  department,  which  Is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  Important  and  spends  more 
money  than  any  other  department  except 
Defense.  And  things  haven't  changed  one 
lota  since  Pinch  left. 

Just  how  far  they  will  go  In  expressing 
contempt  for  the  people  to  whom  they  are 
supposed  to  be  responsible  Is  suggested  by 
protest  demonstrations  In  defiance  of  the 
President  staged  by  employes  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater  observes  that 
"several  hundred  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW— none  of  whom  was  elected  by 
the  people  who  pay  them— could  hold  a  mass 
meeting  to  protest  policy  decisions  reached 
by  the  White  House  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW." 

The  bureaucracy  dominates  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  countless  other  agencies. 
Prof.  Yale  Brozen  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago recently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
because  of  these  regulatory  bodies  free  en- 
terprise :n  this  country  is  only  half  alive. 
He  cited  as  evidence  government's  control  of 
the  mail,  of  water  supplies,  schools,  airlines, 
railroads,  highways,  banks,  farms,  utlUtles 
and  insurance  companies. 

JOB    DESTBOYERS 

Government  regulation  has  driven  the  rail- 
roads to  the  point  of  near  extinction,  ham- 
pered the  small  businessman  with  a  network 
of  controls,  created  problems  in  our  clUee 
with  lll-concelved  programs  which  have 
cAused  a  net  loss  of  at  least  half-a-mllUon 
units  of  low  cost  housing  since  the  1930s. 
Yet  the  same  bureaucrats  and  regulators  who 
have  created  these  problems  now  say  they  are 
going  to  cure  them — and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose they  must  have  stUl  more  authority  o\-er 
our  lives. 

The  regulators  talk  a  great  deal  about 
unemployment,  and  the  need  for  still  more 
goveriunent  power  to  cure  It  Yet  Prof  Broaen 
has  shown  at  length  that  government  wage 
regulation  has  caused  unemployment,  pricing 
youthful  and  other  marginal  workers  out  of 
the  labor  market  Federal  wage  mlnlmums 
have  caused  a  doubling  of  unemployment 
levels  among  niinority  youth  since  1964 — 
from  16  5  per  cent  to  well  over  30  per  cent. 

In  their  efTort  to  control  everything  the 
regulators  are  trying  to  dictate  vlrtua^y 
every  phase  of  the  business  pn.>?ess  -  frtwn 
the  content  of  peanut  butter  and  breakfast 
cereals  to  the  packaging  of  soap  ilakes  and 
the  advertising  of  tooth  paste    The  Federal 
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Trade  Commlssioa  has  recently  decided  It 
has  the  right  to  halt  "special"  sales  Ui  stores 
•»iid  back  Its  decrees  with  a  »S,000  fine. 

Ill  a  similar  move,  attorneys  for  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commlnsioii  have 
argued  that  businessmen  cannot  relocate  Lf 
this  would  deprive  minority  worlcers  of  em- 
ployment— claiming  such  relocation  would 
ylolate  the  1964  Civil  RighU  Act  Examina- 
tion of  the  act  shows  It  contains  do  such 
sweeping  provision,  and  that  this  Interpreta- 
tion Is  purely  aomethlng  dreamed  up  by  the 
bureaucrats  to  extend  their  own  arbitrary 
power  over  business. 

Members  of  Congress  are  helping  the  bu- 
reaucrats by  holding  hearings,  spending  gov- 
ernment money  by  the  mllllotu  to  prove  we 
probably  shouldn't  be  eating  cranberries  at 
f'e  wrong  time  and  that  cyclamates  might 
poison  your  neighbor's  dog.  Think  of  the 
time,  effort  and  money  that  have  been  wasted 
ou  Just  those  two  things  alone,  which  ac- 
complLshed  nothing  whatever. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  example  of  the  way 
In  which  the  regulators  achieve  the  opp>o6lte 
oi'  what  they  say  they  are  going  to  may  be 
seen  In  the  current  controversy  over  jxjllu- 
tlon.  In  one  case  regulatory  fever  brought  the 
erasing  of  a  plant  In  Northern  California 
which  was  not  In  violation  of  pollution 
standards  and  whose  termination  meant  the 
lass  of  800  jobs.  A  similar  story  was  written 
In  Marietta.  Ohio,  where  Federal  pollution 
standards  If  enforced  would  require  the  clos- 
ing of  a  key  Industrial  plant  and  the  loss  of 
025  Jol)3.  In  the  most  serious  case  of  all  sense- 
less regulation  threatened  the  closing  of  a 
Connecticut  plant  where  some  40  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  supply  of  penicillin  Is  produced. 

TIPPING  THEm  HAND 

The  arrogance  of  the  bureaucrats  was 
blatantly  emphasized  when  they  proposed  a 
special  lax  break  for  themselves  These  bu- 
reaucrats already  enjoy  job  pay  Increases 
more  frequently  than  most  Americans  and 
they  have  all  sorts  of  benefits  and  special 
privileges  which  put  them  In  a  class  apart 
from  and  above  the  average  citizen.  The  plan 
now  being  studied  to  give  them  special  tax 
exemption  Is  the  last  straw.  Special  exemp- 
tions from  Federal  taxes  on  the  top  »3,000  of 
salaries  paid  to  bureaucrats  In  the  highest  of 
three  civil  service  classifications  are  pro- 
posed. These  salaries  range  from  $28,000  to 
$38,000  a  year.  A  diminishing  scale  of  tax 
breaks  la  provided  for  the  lower  classes.  All 
bureaucrats  will  get  a  tax  break  if  this  plan 
Is  accepted,  while  we  know  of  no  other  group 
of  Americans  who  are  going  to  receive  any 
Buch  tax  breaks. 

As  their  control  over  our  economic  life 
ku  grown,  the  bureaucrats  and  regulators 
ipave  shown  their  Intentions  more  and  more 
openly.  In  a  wide  variety  of  cases  they  are 
advancing  the  idea  of  "social  engineering" — 
the  notion  that  government  "experts"  should 
take  children  away  from  their  parents,  break 
the  ties  of  family  life,  and  mold  American 
youngsters  Into  the  Image  of  the  bureau- 
crats themselves.  In  the  dliqpute  over  "bus- 
ing, ■  for  example,  we  have  seen  Federal  reg- 
ulators disrupting  the  life  of  local  communl- 
tlea.  ordering  children  transported  to  schools 
far  from  their  homes,  overriding  the  wishes 
of  parents  and  city  offlciala. 

The  motive  behind  this  Is  spelled  out  clear- 
ly by  spokeamen  who  say  "disadvantaged ' 
children  have  to  b«  taken  away  from  the 
Influence  of  their  parents  and  placed  Ln> 
creaslngly  under  the  Influence  of  the  bureau- 
cratic experts.  "It  Is  Important."  says  one 
spokesman,  "to  replace  this  family  environ- 
ment as  much  a«  poaalble  by  an  educational 
environment — by  starting  school  at  an  early 
age.  and  by  having  a  acbool  which  begins 
very  early  In  the  day  and  ends  very  late." 

Busing  la  opposed  by  7ti  per  cent  of  the 
American  paople,  IrarJitdlng  biaclc.  white  and 
yellow.  It  has  b«cocD«  a  national  headiurhe 
aitd  a  national  scandal.  This  never  wouid 
have  happened  had  it  not  been  for  the  zeal- 
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ot.-^^  amine  tlio  career  people  In  HEW.  who 
are   deieniuned   to  demonstrate  their  power. 

Huw  far  the  problem  ot  bureaucracy  and 
dictatorial  control  of  American  economic 
life  can  be  carried  Is  suggested  by  the  case 
of  Ralph  Nader.  Here  la  a  man  without  any 
ofllclal  authority  or  credentials  of  any  kind, 
forcing  American  industry  Into  submission, 
threatening  Federal  prosecution  II  Industry 
doesn't  agree  with  his  plana,  bullying  his 
way  toward  being  the  supreme  dictator  cf 
all  Industrial  production  in  this  country.  I 
want  to  quote  here  from  a  speech  made  by 
Thomas  R  Shepard  Jr  ,  publisher  of  Look 
Magazine,  regarding  Nader's  program  and 
objectives. 

Mr.  Shepard  says,  "I  have  heard  many 
businessmen  dismiss  Ralph  Nader  and  his 
associates  as  well-meaning  fellows  who  sin- 
cerely want  to  help  the  American  consumer 
by  Improving  business  methods.  Forget  It. 
Mr.  Nader  Isn't  Interested  at  all  in  seeing 
American  Industry  clean  house.  What  he 
wants  is  the  house — from  cellar  to  attic.  His 
goal  is  a  top-to-bottom  takeover  of  Industry 
by  the  government,  with  Mr  Nader,  him- 
self. I  would  guess.  In  charge  of  the  appro- 
priate commission. 

"Find  It  hard  to  believe?  Then  listen  to 
this  Associated  Press  report  of  a  speech  he 
made  last  September,  and  I  quote;  "Con- 
sumer advocate  Ralph  Nader  has  proposed 
that  corporations  that  abuse  the  public  In- 
terest should  be  transferred  to  public  trus- 
teeship and  their  officers  sent  to  Jail.'  " 

Among  the  proposals  Nader  favors  are  hav- 
ing "publicly  elected"  members  Imposed  on 
corporation  boards  of  directors  to  serve  the 
"public  Interest"  as  defined  by  Nader,  abol- 
ishing corporate  trade  secrets  on  the  grounds 
that  "a  corporation  doesn't  have  the  right  of 
privacy  "  and  making  all  corporate  tax  re- 
turns public  on  the  same  grounds. 

Still  more  incredible  are  Naders  proposals 
that  corporate  executives  be  susjjended  from 
their  Jobs  through  "sanctions"  he  wants  to 
Impose  and  that  entire  companies  be  driven 
out  of  business  If  they  don't  live  up  to  what 
he  calls  a  "social  cost  test." 

NADEK'S    FINANCES 

Who  has  appointed  this  man  to  play  Ood 
over  American  business?  Who  has  given  him 
and  the  bureaucrats  who  are  helping  htm  the 
right  to  destroy  the  investment  and  effort  of 
thotisands  of  Americans  who  have  entered 
Into  the  voluntary  assoclatlo-as  of  corporate 
endeavor?  Wlio  has  commissioned  them  to 
dictate,  suspend,  or  bankrupt  organizations 
In  which  the  resources  and  energies  of 
countless  American  citizens  have  been  in- 
vested? 

Unbelievably  enough,  many  of  bis  assaults 
on  our  business  system  are  financed  by  ele- 
ments l;i  tne  business  community  Itself.  He 
receives  a  good  deal  of  money  from  founda- 
tions—  Including  the  prestigious  Carnegie 
Foundation.  He  Is  also  supported  by  the 
Philip  M.  Btern  family  fund,  the  Norman 
Fund,  the  Jerome  Levy  foumlation.  and  Oor- 
don  Sherman  of  the  Midas  Muffler  Company, 
among  others. 

Even  so,  Nader  never  would  have  gotten 
to  first  base  with  his  cr\u>ades  If  he  bad  not 
bad  the  help  of  the  bureaucrats. 

Recently  Professor  C  Northcote  Parkin- 
son, noted  for  bis  numerou.s  laws  governing 
human  behavior,  predicted  that.  If  the  pres- 
ent trend  toward  government  employment 
continues,  everyone  m  Britain  will  be  work- 
ing for  the  government  by  the  year  3196. 
Following  this  prediction  by  Dr.  Parkinson 
the  Morgan  Otiaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
Tork  prophesied  that  If  this  trend  In  America 
goes  on.  every  American  will  be  working  for 
the  government  by  the  year  2000. 

The  significance  of  all  this  for  the  Ameri- 
can preaa  should  be  apparent  The  collec- 
tlvlsts  and  regulators  i:ke  to  say  they  are  In 
favor  of  freedom  of  expression,  and  that  the 
controls  they  have  placed  over  our  economic 
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lives  will  not  endanger  other  aspects  ol  our 
liberty  like  the  free  press  and  freedom  of 
speech. 

The  argument  they  use  Is  that  "human 
rights'"  can  be  separated  from  "property 
rights.'"  and  that  economic  controls  do  not 
mean  political  controls.  The  whole  record  of 
what  has  been  happening  in  this  country 
shows  such  an  argument  to  be  false.  Those 
of  us  in  the  newspaper  business  have  long 
argued,  and  correctly,  that  the  rest  of  the 
nation  cannot  remain  free  unless  the  press 
Is  free. 

By  the  same  token.  It  Ls  Impossible  to  have 
a  society  and  economy  supervised  In  every 
detail  by  Washington  regulators  and  at  the 
same  time  exjject  the  press  to  be  free. 

The  mission  of  the  American  press  always 
has  been  to  keep  this  country  free  and  never 
before  has  there  been  a  time  when  the  Amer- 
ican press  sliould  give  first  priority,  regard- 
less of  other  considerations,  to  the  job  of 
keeping  a  free  press  functioning  In  this 
country.  The  networks  are  having  a  very 
serious  battle  with  the  bureaucracy.  They 
cannot  fight  their  own  fight  because  they 
have  one  hand  tied  behind  them  by  bureau- 
cratic controls.  We  do  have  an  obligation  to 
fight  their  battle  for  them  because  the  net- 
works have  the  same  basic  right  of  free 
expression  as  we  do.  The  right  of  free  ex- 
pression is  the  fundamental  right  of  liberty 
and  we  should  remember  always  that  America 
is  the  greatest  country  only  because  America 
Is  free. 

The  bureaucrats  have  been  able  to  bully 
and  blackmail  television  Into  accepting  all 
kinds  of  unfair  regulations.  They  attempted 
the  same  thing  with  the  press.  They  realize 
their  goal  cannot  be  accomplished  until  they 
have  control  of  the  press,  and  now  they  are 
using  the  FCC  to  do  that  very  thing.  They 
are  also  using  the  offlce  of  the  Attorney 
General,  frequently  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent,  to  send  out  threats,  directives  and 
regulations  unsanctioned  by  Congress,  but 
with  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law  none- 
theless. 

Take  two  or  three  cf  the  most  recent  cases. 
In  1968  Congress,  after  two  years  of  debate, 
passed  Senator  Carl  Hayden's  falling  news- 
paper bill.  President  NIxon  signed  that  bill. 
Yet  two  months  ago,  the  same  crowd  In  the 
Attorney  General's  office  who  were  there 
when  they  made  such  a  terrific  fight  against 
the  bill  and  were  holdover  Civil  Service  em- 
ployes— most  of  them  Socialists  at  heart  who 
believe  in  statlsm  and  state  control — sent  out 
letters  to  a  group  of  50  newspapers,  demand- 
ing all  kinds  of  reports  and  statements  under 
threat  of  being  hauled  t>efore  the  Senate  and 
anti-trust  division  for  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

That  law  was  passed  by  Congress.  It  hasn't 
been  rep>ealed.  It  hasn't  been  violated.  And 
yet  these  bureaucratic  lawyers  in  the  At- 
torney General's  oflBoe  go  right  ahead  and 
cause  unmitigated  annoyance  and  e.\F>ense 
to  the  newspaper  industry,  their  one  object 
being  to  get  the  newspapers  to  a^ree  to  some 
form  of  government  regulation  Well,  thank 
Ood,  most  of  the  newspapyers  ignored  the 
Justice  Department. 

rccDTCHEas 

Then  the  FCC  gets  Into  the  act  again  by 
Issuing  a  decree,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  simply  on  its  own  volition,  telling 
the  networks  they  must  devote  bo  much  time 
to  this  and  so  much  time  to  that  and  so 
much  time  to  public  broadcasts  which  are 
put  out  by  the  NEA,  hardly  a  source  of  un- 
biased informatoln.  And  what  do  the  tele- 
vision people  do?  They  must  comply  or  else. 
Now  the  FCC  had  no  authority  to  make  such 
a  decision  and  thank  Ood  one  Judge  told 
the  FOG  to  go  Jump  Into  the  lake  until  It 
got  authority  from  Congress  to  Issue  such  a 
decree.  But  that  didn't  ."stop  the  bureaucrats. 
The  Justice  Depart me?u  has  Jumped  onto 
the  agreement  which  was  made  by  the  New 
York    Times    and    the    Chicago    Dally    News 
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wlra  ■arvloea.  The  cost  of  the  wire  tolls  wa-s 
tnoMaaed    and    tbe    two    companies    decided 
to  apUt  a  day  and  night  wire  in  order  to  save 
money. 

The  irony  of  this  situation  is  that  in  April 
of  1970  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion told  the  two  wire  services  that  they 
would  have  to  do  Just  exactly  what  they  are 
doing  if  they  wanted  to  use  the  services  of 
the  AT&T,  and  the  Commission  itself  pro- 
posed that  the  two  services  share  the  wire 
With  another  user  simply  as  an  economical 
manner  in  which  to  serve  their  clients.  And 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  entered  Into  an  agreement  positively 
dictated  and  approved  by  the  FCC. 

Now  along  comes  the  Justice  Department 
and  says,  "'You  cant  do  this.  It  Is  a  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  laws." 

Let's  take  the  case  of  tobacco.  The  FCC, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress — which  it 
later  obtained — told  the  television  stations 
they  could  not  advertise  cigarettes.  Yet  the 
very  same  government  which  the  FCC  rep- 
resents is  pending  $660,000,000  a  year  to  pro- 
mote, encourage  and  carry  on  the  sale  of  to- 
bacco. This  order  of  the  FCC  is  clearly  un- 
constitutional unless  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment absolutely  prohibits  the  growing  and 
sale  and  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  Its 
products. 

From  the  other  direction,  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment Is  subsidizing  programs  over  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  network  which 
are  often  slanted  to  the  radical  side.  The  na- 
ture of  this  bias  came  to  light  in  an  "educa- 
tional" TV  attack  on  the  FBI  which  was  can- 
celled from  its  regular  broadcast  slot  after 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  protested.  The  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  will  receive  an  esti- 
mated $35  million  from  the  taxpayers  this 
year,  some  $9.2  million  going  to  PBS.  Why 
should  bureaucrats  force  the  taxpayer  to  un- 
derwTlte  one-sided  propaganda? 

A  related  case  involving  abuse  of  the  regu- 
latory power  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  la  the  interpretation  that  has 
been  given  the  so-called  "fairness  doctrine." 
A  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Reuther 
brothers  in  1961  urged  that  this  doctrine, 
Which  is  supposed  to  Insure  balanced  pro- 
gramming, be  used  as  a  device  for  attacking 
conservative  broadcasters,  most  of  whom  ap- 
pear on  a  local  and  not  a  network  basis.  Over 
the  past  10  years  the  "fairness  doctrine"  has 
repeatedly  been  invoked  against  broadcasters 
and  station  owners  whose  views  are  different 
from  those  of  the  collectlvlsts,  but  has  not 
been  Invoked  against  network  figures  whose 
views  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  Reuther 
memorandum  outlook. 

PRESS    IS    NEXT 

Two  years  ago  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  urged  that  this 
dictatorial  formula  be  used  against  news- 
papers as  well.  In  an  August  1969  speech  In 
Dallas.  Tex..  Kenneth  Cox  of  the  FCC  said 
that  "Congress  could  constitutionally  apply 
counterparts  of  our  equal  time  and  rights  of 
reply  obligations  to  most  newspapers,  since 
they  move  in,  or  clearly  affect.  Interstate 
commerce,  and  since  the  public  Interest  in 
their  providing  their  readers  with  ixjth  sides 
of  important  questions  Is  clear." 

Olve  these  bureaucrats  the  right  of  regula- 
tion over  the  American  press  and  you  have 
lost  America  to  bureaucratic  statlsm. 

This  country  was  founded  as  a  republic 
with  a  representative  government,  but  has 
degenerated  into  a  democracy  run  by  orga- 
nized minorities,  the  strongest  of  which  Is 
the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  man  has  a  democracy  survived  more 
than  200  years,  and  ours  will  not  survive 
unless  we  mnke  it  n  representative  govern- 
ment and  abolish  the  power  of  the  Federal 
burea\icrata. 

Most  democracies  ha',  e  been  destroyed  by 
centralized  bureaucracies — or  at  least  by  the 
rule  of  organ. zed  minorities.  The  newspaperb 
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of  this  coTintry  owe  It  to  America  and  to  the 
world  to  make  sure  that  representative  gov- 
ernment survives  In  this  country — that  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  t'ne  right  of  free  ex- 
pression are  never  destroyed  by  a  bureauc- 
racy or  any  minority  group.  If  we  prove  here 
that  representative  government  can  work, 
then  freedom  will  spread  to  all  corners  of 
the  world  in  time. 

The  United  States  spends  billions  of  dol- 
lars every  year  to  oppose  Russia's  determina- 
tion to  Impose  its  autocratic  rule  of  com- 
plete domination  on  other  countriee  and  to 
control  Individual  freedom.  Industrial  pro- 
duction, education  and  everything  that  ap- 
proaches freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
expression.  Here  in  America  the  bureaucrats 
are  forcing  the  United  States,  step  by  step, 
to  accept  a  system  of  government  that  will 
destroy  free  enterprise,  local  control  of  our 
educational  system  and,  most  Important  of 
all,  the  right  of  free  expression,  the  funda- 
mental right  of  liberty.  If  the  bureaucrats 
succeed,  freedom  as  we  know  It  in  America 
will  be  lost — maybe  forever. 


CANCER  RESEARCHERS  REJECT 
IDEA  OF  SEPARATE  CANCER  AU- 
THORITY 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

Of    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1971 
*Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  signed  by  14  men  of  medi- 
cine and  science  who  are  actively  in- 
volved in  finding  a  cure  for  cancer.  They 
have  signed  a  letter  which  bolsters  the 
position  taken  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  when  it 
unanimously  reported  out  H  R  10681,  the 
cancer  attack  bill. 

Basically,  they  say  that  to  take  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  out  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  would  be,  in 
their  words,  "leading  the  way  toward  the 
destruction  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health," 

I  think  this  letter,  one  of  many  from 
noted  and  highly  esteemed  scientists  and 
medical  authorities,  completely  dispels 
the  story  that  some  have  told  that  critics 
of  the  Senate  passed  bill  are  outside  or 
not  engaged  in  cancer  research  and  clin- 
ical investigation.  All  of  the  siKnees  are 
just  that  and  annually  deal  with  thou- 
sands of  cancer  patients. 

I  include  this  letter  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  text  of  two  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor. One  of  these  letters  appeared  in  the 
October  26  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  was  signed  by  seven  out,<;tanding  sci- 
entists including  Charles  Huggins.  M.D.. 
who  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  the 
treatment  of  cancer  patients  Also  sign- 
ing tins  letter  were  Dr.  David  Baltimore 
and  Dr  Howard  Temm  who  concurrently 
arrived  at  a  major  di.'^covery  in  the  area 
of  tumor  causing  viruses.  Dr  Robert 
Handschumacher  is  director  of  biologicai 
sciences  of  Yale  Univprsity  and  .^men- 
can  Cancer  Society  profes.sor  of  pharma- 
cology Paul  Berp.  Ph  D  .  is  chairman  of 
the  I>partmpnt  of  Biochemistry  at  Stan- 
ford University. 

A  letter  similar  to  tlie  one  I  received 
u;>iHuied  m  llie  October  26  issue  of  the 
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New  York  Times,  and  wa.';  signed  by  13 
of  the  distinguished  cancer  researchers 
listed  on  the  letter  sent  to  me  however, 
this  letter  covered  additional  areas  and  I 
am  submitting  it  for  inseriion  in  the 
Record  as  well. 

Material  referred  to  follows: 

Hasvaro  Mzdicai.  School. 

October  14,  1971. 
Mr.  PAtn,  Rogers. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rocers:  As  you  know,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Environment 
has  l>een  conducting  hearings  on  S.  1828,  The 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Bill,  and  also  on  an  alter- 
native bill  introduced  by  Representative 
Rogers,  H.R.  10681. 

Very  many  members  of  the  biomedical  re- 
search community  of  the  United  States  have 
expressed  their  opposition  to  S.  1828  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  In  the  eyes  of  most  critics, 
the  chief  fault  of  the  Act  lies  In  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Independent  cancer  agency — a 
precedent -making  step  viewed  by  many  as 
leading  the  way  toward  the  destruction  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  Act  has  other  serious  weaknesses.  For 
example,  it  fails  to  require  the  elaboration 
of  a  formal  plan  for  the  attack  on  cancer,  nor 
does  It  set  up  a  mechanism  which  require*', 
that  the  concerned  scientific  personnel  of  the 
Country  actively  participate  In  such  plan- 
ning. In  fact,  the  administrative  structure  is 
such  as  to  open  the  door  to  unlimited  con- 
tract research  under  the  control  of  a  small 
intramural  cadre.  Furthermore,  the  Act  fails 
to  provide  for  the  Independent  periodic 
evaluation  of  the  Agency's  methodology  and 
accomplishments. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  only  critics  of  S. 
1828  In  the  biomedical  research  commtinlty 
are  those  who  Eire  not  engaged  in  cancer  re- 
search and  clinical  investigation.  This  is  not 
so  at  the  Harvard  Medical  school  ■whett  op- 
position to  the  bill  is  to  be  found  among 
those  who  have  major  respionsibUlty  for  vari- 
ous cancer  programs. 

As  a  group  of  individuals  who  have  long 
been  interested  in  cancer  research,  and  most 
of  whom  are  also  concerned  with  the  treat- 
ment of  some  thousands  of  cancer  patients 
per  annum,  we  urge  you  to  reconsider  your 
position. 

We  believe  that  you  should  withdraw  your 
support  of  S.  1828. 

We  believe  that  H.  R.  10681.  although  not 
necessarily  the  ideal  bill,  points  the  way  to 
a  more  reasonable,  vigorous,  and  profitable 
course  of  action.  We  therefore  xu-ge  that  you 
Join  with  others  in  making  that  bill  the  best 
one  passible,  and  in  speeding  its  passage 
through  both  Houses. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 
Samuel    Hellman.    MD.    F^Uler-Amerlcan 
Cancer  Society  Professor  of  Radiation 
Therapy;    Director,   The   Joint   Center 
for  Radiation  Therapy. 
Henry  I    Kohn    PhD.  MD.  Oalser  Profes- 
sor   cf    Radiation    Blolcgy:    Director, 
Shields  Warren  Radiation  Laboratory, 
New  England  Deaconess  Hospital. 
George  Nichols.  Jr.  MD.  Clinical  Profes- 
sor   of    Medicine:    Scientific    Director. 
Cancer       Research       Institute,      New 
England   Deaconess   Hospital. 
James  L.  TuUls.  MD.   Associate  CUulcaJ 
Professor  of  Medicine,  Chairman.  De- 
partment   of   Medicine,    New    England 
Deaconess  Hospital. 
Francis   D.   Moore.   MD.   MCh.   LLD.   SD. 
Moseley    Professor    of    Surgery;     Sur- 
geon-in    Chief,    Peter    Bent    Brlgham 
Hospital. 
William    C.    Moloney,    MD     DSc    (honl. 
F*rofessor   of    Medicine     Head     Hema- 
tology  Division.   Peter    Bent    Brigham 
Hospital:  former  President  Massachu- 
setts   Branch,    Amerlcaii    Cancer    So- 
ciety. 
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Richard  E.  WUaon,  MD,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor or  Surgery  and  Director.  Surgi- 
cal Research  Laboratories;  8  irgeon 
and  Director  of  the  Tiimor  Servlee 
Peter    Bent    Brlgham    Hospital 

Alan  C  Alsenberg.  MD.  PhD.  Ass<x-,Ut« 
Profeasor  of  Oncologic  Medicine; 
Head,  Oncologic  Medicine.  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital. 

John  W.  Raker.  MD.  Assocla.te  Clinical 
Professor  of  Surgery;  Chairman,  Tu- 
mor Clinic  and  Visiting  Surgeon.  Mas- 
sachusetts  General   Ho^ltal. 

Milford  D.  Schulz.  MD,  Professor  of 
Radiation  Therapy  and  Radlothera- 
pUt  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

WUllam  Sllen,  MD,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery; Surgeon-ln-Chlef,  Beth  Israel 
Hospital. 

Chester  B.  Rosoff,  MD.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Surgery  and  Head,  Tumor  Clin- 
ic at  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital. 

Howard  H.  Hlatt.  MD,  Herrman  Ludwlg 
Blumgart  Professor  of  Medicine; 
Physiclan-ln-Chlef,  Beth  Israel  Hos- 
pital. 

John  F.  Enders,  PhD,  D8c  (hon).  IXD, 
LHD,  University  Professor  Emeritus; 
Chief,  Research  Laboratories  tor  In- 
feotlovia  Disease,  Chlldrcns  Hospital 
Medical  Center. 

[Prom    Letters    to    the    Editor.    Washington 
Post.  Oct.  26,  19711 

MoaX  ON  THE  C^NCE«  BlIX 

On  October  12  full  page  advertlsemenU  by 
unnamed  sponsors  appeared  In  The  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  New  YurK  Times.  The  Wash- 
ington Star  and  21  other  papers.  Some  of  the 
advertisements  carried  a  letter  by  H.  Marvin 
Pollard,  President  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  A  number  of  false  allegations  ap- 
peared in  that  letter.  One  allegation  was 
ttiat  mainly  noncancer  scientists  oppose  the 
Senate  Bill.  81838,  which  would  establish  a 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency. 

Heads  of  73  medicine  departments  of  med- 
ical schools  throughout  the  country  have 
publicly  opposed  certain  provisions  of  81828. 
Some  of  the  panel  of  experts  which  originally 
proposed  S1828  now  oppoee  this  legislation. 
Extensive  oppoelUon  by  cancer  clinicians  and 
cancer  researchers  has  been  heard  by  the 
House  Committee  currently  reviewing  this 
legislation.  In  addition,  each  of  the  under- 
signed is  a  bench  scientist  worltlng  In  some 
area  of  cancer  research,  or  a  cUnlclan  working 
with  cancer  patients.  Each  receives  or  ad- 
ministers funds  from  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  or  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
Each  opposes  the  organizational  provisions  of 

81838. 

Other  of  Dr.  Pollards  allegations  have  been 
repeatedly  answered  in  hearings  before  both 
the  House  and  Senate  and  in  editorials  in 
The  Washington  Poet.  The  New  York.  Times. 
The  Washington  Star  and  scientific  Journals 
such  as  Nature.  Science  and  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine.  Specifically,  81828  In  Its 
present  form  Is  detrimental  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  It  will  lead  to  a 
lack  of  coordination  of  cancer  research  with 
research  In  other  branchc  of  medical  sci- 
ence, which  in  turn  will  Impede  progress  In 
cancer  research. 

RoBCBT  Martin.  M.D., 

HowAao  Temin, 

BAavTT  Ozsx,  M.D., 

Davis  BALTiMoaz. 

Patji.  Bekg. 

ROBEBT   HaWDSCCMACHEB.   MX>., 

Cmablcs  Huocins.  M  D  . 
(Dr.  Hugglna  received  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  the  treatment  of  cancer  petlenU) . 
Washinoton. 

IKrxMn  Letters  to  the  Editor,  New  York 
Times.  Oct.  26.  1971] 
Canccb  Boa. 
To  THE  Eorroa:    In  a  full-page  advertise- 
ment   (Oct.   13)    Dr.   H.   Marvin  Pollard  aa 
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president  of  the  Amerlran  Cancer  .Society 
urged  that  all  Coagresamen  vote  tft  the 
Conquest  o?  Cancer  Act  (8  1828k  "The  ..b- 
tectlons  U  the  bill.''  wrote  Ur  Pollard. 
■  have  come  mainly  from  pe<iple  who  do  not 
have  expert  ciuicer  knowledge." 

We  ■xif.h  to  state  that  this  is  not  so  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  We  are  a  group  of 
thirteen  faculty,  long  Interested  In  cancer 
research,  most  of  whom  are  also  concerned 
with  the  treatment  of  some  thousands  of 
cancer  patients  a  year  We  want  the  attack 
on  cancer  to  be  intensined  But  we  consider 
S  1828  a  poor  blU  to  achieve  that  objective. 
In  the  eyes  of  most  critics,  the  chief  fault 
of  S  1828  Is  the  creation  of  .in  independent 
cancer  agency— a  precedent-making  step 
viewed  by  many  as  leading  the  way  toward 
the  destruction  of  the  NaUonal  Institutes  of 
Health.  [  Editorial  Oct.  14.) 

The  act  has  other  serious  weaknesses.  It 
falls,  for  example,  to  require  the  elaboration 
of  a  formal  plan  for  the  attack  on  cancer, 
nor  does  It  mobilize  the  concerned  profee- 
Blonal  personnel  of  the  country  to  partici- 
pate in  such  planning  on  a  continuing  basis. 
In  fact.  It  opens  the  door  to  unlimited  con- 
tract research  under  the  control  of  a  small 
intramural  cadre.  Furthermore,  the  act  fails 
to  provide  for  the  independent  evaluation  of 
the  agency's  methodology  and  achievements. 
We  therefore  urge — since  the  American 
Cancer  Society  has  made  of  S.  1828  an  all- 
or-none  proposition — that  the  bUl  be  de- 
feated. 

Dr.  Pollard's  appeal  failed  to  mention  the 
alternative  National  Cancer  AtUck  blU,  HJl. 
10681.  We  believe  that  this  bill,  although  not 
necessarily  Ideal,  points  the  way  to  a  much 
more  reasonable,  vigorous  and  profitable 
course  of  action. 

The  framing  and  enactment  of  legislation 
to  discover  the  cure  of  disease  requires  the 
exercise  of  thoughtfulness.  prudence  and 
wisdom.  Congressional  approval  should  not 
be  a  rubber-stamp  for  the  opinion  of  any 
Interested  group,  no  matter  how  highly  mo- 
tivated that  group  may  seem  to  be. 

A  noble  objective  does  not  compensate  for 
poorly  written  legislation. 

We  urge  the  Members  of  Congress  to  con- 
sider H.R.  10681  as  a  basis  for  a  heightened 
attack  on  cancer — and  that  they  do  so  In  a 
critical  and  constructive  spirit  to  make  that 
bill  the  best  one  possible. 

Samuel  Heilman,  M.D. 
Howard  H.  Hiatt.  MD. 
He.nby  I.  KoHN.  W.D. 
Francis  D.  Moobe,  M.W. 
John  W.  Raker.  M.D. 
Boston.  Oct.  16.  1971. 

The  five  names  above  are  drawn  from 
those  of  thirteen  heads  of  tumor  clinics,  ex- 
perimental lat>oratorle8  and  departments  of 
medicine  and  surgery  at  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  and  lu  associated  hospitals  who 
signed  this  letter. 
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stendlnt?  mi.stake  of  trying  to  ignore  800 
million  people  In  the  Republic  of  China. 
But  apparently  the  United  NRtinn.s  ha.-; 
not  learned  from  our  mistake  for  It  ha.-? 
now  voted  to  prolilbit  a  nation  of  14  mil- 
lion pt'ople — a  nation  whose  population 
is  larger  than  one-tiurri  of  the  present 
members  of  ttie  UN  from  participating 
in   ihi.s  world  council 

Kurthermore.  there  is  ample  precedent 
for  countries  with  ie.s.s  than  clear  sover- 
eignty" have  votes  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  the  action 
taken  last  nijjht  unlorlunale  and  unwise. 
It  sets  a  precedent  tl.al  i.s  miworlhy  of 
the  idea  of  tlie  Uiutcd  Nation.';. 

Nevertheless,  ii  would  be  a  mistake  for 
the  United  States  to.  In  the  wake  of  la.st 
night's  defeat,  threaten  to  withdraw  sup- 
port for  the  U.N.  We  have  often  criticized 
Russia  for  threatening  to  pick  up  its  mar- 
bles and  go  home  when  it  was  not  able 
to  have  its  own  way.  I  certainly  would 
not  want  to  see  our  country  emulate  the 
kind  of  conduct  we  liave  condemned  in 
the  past. 


TITO  HONORED  BY  PRESIDENT 

NIXON 


EXPULSION  OF  NATIONALIST  CHINA 
FROM  U.N.  IS  UNFORTUNATE  AND 
UNWISE 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISlciWSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  October  26,  1971 

Mr  OBEY.  Mr.  Si->€aker;  last  night  the 
Government  of  Nationalist  China  was 
oasted  from  the  United  Nations— that 
body  of  nations  set  up  25  years  ago  as  a 
fortim  fcr  peace,  supposedly  open  to  all 
nations  in  the  world. 

For  al'.  of  those  years  that  forum  has 
been  closed  to  some  nations.  It  has  just 
been  in  the  past  few  weeks  that  the 
United  States  has  acted  to  rectify  a  long- 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
his  visit  to  the  captive  nation  of 
Yugoslavia  last  year.  President  Nixon  in 
one  of  his  many  gestures  of  friendship 
towards  communists  invited  Yugoslav 
General  Josip  Broz  Tito,  chairman  of  the 
Yugoslav  communist  party,  to  pay  a  state 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

This  act  of  the  President  is  another  in 
a  growing  list  of  broken  promises  made 
by  candidate  Nixon  to  the  American 
people.  Prior  to  the  1968  election,  can- 
didate Nixon  promised,  and  those  Amer- 
icans voting  for  him  took  him  at  his 
word: 

We  win  never  write  off  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple enslaved  t)ehlnd  the  Iron  Curtain.  Their 
freedom  shall  always  be  our  objective. 

How  could  any  American  honor  the 
Yugoslav  dictator  knowing  of  the  blood 
bath  suffered  by  our  Allies  of  World  War 
II — those  Christian  Chetniks  and  their 
leader  Draza  Mihailovic — at  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  puppet,  Tito? 

The  facts  of  histoi-y  strangely  disap- 
pear in  ume.  Books  are  burned  and  re- 
written, facts  deleted,  and  the  truth  un- 
favorable to  communism  is  suppressed. 
Far  too  few  remember  even  the  name  of 
Mihailovic  and  his  fate  for  being  an  ally 
to  the  West — his  betrayal  to  his  death. 

Some  432  American  airmen  shot  down 
over  Yugoslavia  weie  given  a  new  lease 
on  life  because  they  were  rescued  by 
Mihailovic  durins:  World  War  II  Are  we 
now  to  condone  the  betrayal  of  Mihai- 
lovic by  honoring  T.to  who  with  his  ter- 
roristic government  have  been  accused  by 
many  Yugoslavs  in  this  covuitry  of  the 
murder  of  400,000  political  opponenus. 
most  of  them  without  any  trial?  And 
latest  reports  from  hLs  police  state  indi- 
cate he  rules  with  an  Iron  hand  sup- 
pressing all  dissent  and  any  orposition  to 
hij  C(>:nmunl.--t  Party. 


October  26,  1971 

So  that  our  colleflpues  may  amply  re- 
fresh themselves  on  the  background  of 
the  present  .so-called  Socialist  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia,  which  was  e.ntabllshed  by 
the  ma£,sacrc  of  thousaiids  of  Christian 
anti-Communi.sLs.  I  insert  in  tlie  Record 
at  lliis  point  an  otlicial  .-^tudy  by  the  .'=ub- 
coinmitlec  of  the  US.  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  captioned.  •YuRaslavia 
Communism— A  Critical  Study.  '  followed 
by  pertinent  newsclippings. 

Yugoslav  Commvnism  -A  CRmcAL  Stxtdt 
(Prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  to  investi- 
gate the  Administration  of  the  Internal 
Seciirlty  Act  and  other  Internal  Security 
Laws  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
US.  Senate.  October  18,  1961) 
Resistance 

C3ETNICI    AND    OBAZA    MIHAILOVIC 

As  soon  as  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  Yugoslav  army  on  June  15,  1941,  was 
accepted  by  the  Germans,  and  while  the  Axis 
forces  were  busy  gathering  Yugoslav  soldiers 
and  sending  them  to  prisoner-of-war  camps, 
some  groups  of  pfttrlotlc  officers  who  refused 
to  accept  the  capitulation  took  to  the  hills 
and  woods  with  their  small  detachments  and 
light  armament.  With  the  arrival  of  clvUian 
refugees  fleeing  from  the  ustase.  these  groups 
soon  expanded.  A  colonel  of  the  former 
Yugoslav  General  Staff.  Draza  Mihailovic. 
united  the  groups  under  his  command  and 
began  to  harass  the  occupying  troops  In  Bos- 
nia and  Serbia  These  patriots  called  them- 
selvea  cetnicl.  In  May,  1941.  Colonel  MlhaUo- 
vlc  established  his  headquarters  in  Ravna 
Gora  in  western  Serbia  Mihallovlcs  prestige 
was  greatly  increased  Hmong  the  civilian 
population  and  his  cetnicl  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  general  and  appointed  Minister  of 
War  of  the  Royal  Yugoslav  Government  In 
exile  Prom  AprU  to  October.  1941.  the  cetnicl 
made  serious  trouble  for  the  Oermans  by 
attacltlng  and  disorganizing  their  armed 
forces  and  military  transports,  and  for 
Croatian  ustase  who  persecuted  the  Serbian 
population  in  Croatia.  Bosnia  and  Hercego- 
vina.  It  must  be  noted  that,  while  Com- 
munist partisan  units  which  had  come  Into 
existence  after  the  Invasion  of  Russia,  also 
participated  in  the  fighting.  It  was  primarily 
the  cetnicl  who  fought  the  Germans.  "For 
almost  three  months  the  better  part  of  Mon- 
tenegro. Serbia,  and  Bosnia  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Insurgents."  ' 

However.  German  and  Italian  reprisals 
on  the  civilian  population  were  horrible. 
With  his  decree  'Nacht  und  NebeV  Hitler 
ordered  reprisals  hitherto  unknown  In 
modern  Europeftii  history;  100  Yugoslavs 
were  to  be  executed  for  every  German  killed, 
and  60  for  every  German  wounded.  The  Ger- 
mans began  to  shoot  hostages,  en  masse.  400 
to  600  at  a  time,"  and  to  deport  civilian  ix>p- 
ulatlon  by  the  thousands." 

An  attack  by  cetnicl  and  partisans,  on 
October  16,  1941,  against  a  train  transporting 
German  troops  near  Kragujevac.  which  re- 
sulted in  about  100  Germans  killed  and  al)out 
50  wounded,  was  the  pretext  for  frightful 
reprisals.  The  Germans  first  completely 
destroyed  three  nearby  villages.  Meckovac. 
Marslo  and  Grosnlca.  killing  at  least  266 
Inhabitants.  TTien  they  gathered  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  of  Kragujevac  and  Ita  sur- 
rounding area,  InclvKllng  p>eopIe  over  seventy 
years  old  and  all  pupils  from  the  fifth  grade 
on  of  the  local  Gymnasium  and  norm.il 
school,  together  with  their  professors,  led 
them  by  groups  of  several  hundreds  to  the 
fields  and  machine-gunned  them.  According 
to  an  odlclal  statement,  on  Oclol^er  20  and 
21.  about  seven  thousand  men  and  children 
were  massacred."  Kragujevac  had  at  that 
time,   a   population   of   about   twenty   thou- 
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sand  On  October  19  and  20  In  another  small 
town  of  about  eipht  thousand  population, 
KraJJevo.  2.a00  civilians  were  executed  for 
23  Cie-rmans  killed. 

These  reprisals  carred  out  against  vljlagee 
and  wnal!  towns  had  quite  a  different  bear- 
ing cm  MihailoMC's  and  Titos  movements 
V^hile  the  sympathizers  of  Mihailovic  were 
known  by  everytxxiy.  those  of  Tito  always 
o^xrated  surreptltloui-'y  This  Is  the  re<ison 
v.ny  GennaiLs  picked  hostaees  m.'inUy  from 
among  iioii-Communists  On  the  other  hand, 
the  partisans  themselves  often  raided  the 
antl-C-ommuni.st  villages  for  supplies  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  villagers  then  Joined  the 
partisans  from  fear  of  German  and  Italian 
reprisals* 

Winston  ChurchUl  Justified  BrttUh  sup- 
port of  Tito  on  the  ground  that  the  partisans 
were  kiUed  more  Germans  than  the  cetniks 
and  that  certain  cetnlk  "commanders  made 
accommodations  with  German  and  Italian 
troo{)S  to  be  left  alone  in  certain  mountain 
areas  In  return  for  doing  little  or  nothing 
against  the  enemy."  • 

The  Brlttsh  insistence  on  'kUling  Ger- 
marts"  at  aU  time  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, was  both  Inhuman  and  politically 
blind.  To  the  resistance  force.'  In  France  and 
Belgium  and  other  North  European  coun- 
tries, the  Instructions  were  to  be  low.  to 
husband  their  forces,  to  avoid  premature  ac- 
tion that  might  bleed  them,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  final  art  of  liberation.  Ap- 
parently another  standard  applied  to  the 
Balkan  peoples  The  killing  of  one  German 
soldier  In  Yugoslavia  was  of  greater  Import- 
ance than  the  massacre  of  100  Yugoslav  ci- 
vilians In  reprisal. 

While  Tito  may  have  killed  somewhat  more 
Germans  than  did  Mihailovic.  from  the 
standpoint  of  military  con.sequence  this  kill- 
ing of  Germauii  added  up  to  very  little  Ger- 
man losses  in  Yuposlavla  during  the  occupa- 
tion were  very  light  and.  by  and  large,  they 
moved  their  forces  at>out  at  will  From  the 
standpoint  of  poirical  c.nsequence.  however, 
the  strategy  of  ■killing  Qern.ans'  played  di- 
rectly into  the  hands  of  the  Communists  by 
provoking  the  CJermans  to  mass  reprisals. 
Every  destroyed  village  meant  so  many  more 
recruits  for  the  partisan  army. 

Neither  Mihailovic  nor  any  other  national 
leader  could  have  been  indlCterent  to  the 
mass  reprisals  that  every  anti-German  action 
was  bound  to  provtke  As  Mihailovic  saw  it 
he  was  perfornimg  a  far  greater  service  by 
tying  down  German  divisions  than  the  parti- 
sans were  performing  by  killing  a  few  Ger- 
mans here  and  a  few  Of-rnian.-^  there.  On  this 
point,  the  record  of  the  occupation  will  re- 
veal that,  fro.m  the  beginning  of  the  war  un- 
til the  end.  the  Germans  v  ere  obliged  to 
maintain  far  more  troops  In  Serbia  proper 
which  was  Mlhallovic's  stronghold,  than  they 
maintained  in  the  territory  where  the  par- 
tisans were  active  But  despite  mass  re- 
prisals. Mihailovic  did  not  hesitate  to  engage 
in  action  against  the  Germaiia  when  he  left 
that  the  objectives  justified  tlie  sacrifice. 

In  1941,  in  1942,  and  in  the  late  1943.  cet- 
nicl were  engaged  In  ;Rrge-?c,»;e  actions 
against  the  Germans.  However,  from  January 
to  December  1944,  having  been  under  re- 
peated attacks  by  tlie  partii»ans,  who  had 
been  trained  and  equipped  by  the  western 
Allies.  Mi.nallovic  8  forces  observed  a  more  or 
less  tacit  truce  with  the  Germans  But  even 
during  this  pe.nod.  cetnlci  were  performing 
acts  of  sabotage  aftainsl  German  communica- 
tions, engaging  in  minor  battles,  and  rescuing 
Allied  airmen  who  were  shot  down  in  Yugo- 
slavia. A  Canadian  journalist.  David  Martin, 
who  was  tlie  first  western  author  to  study 
tlie  problems  of  Yugoslav  guerrilla  fighting 
and  its  political  u.trlcacies.  and  w,  ho  inter- 
viewed most  of  the  members  o.'  the  British 
and  American  military  mls.Kioiis  t-,  Mihallo- 
vlcs headquarters  and  also  a  great  number  of 
Allied  airmen  rescued  by  Mlhallovic's  forces, 
describes  how  — 
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"between  August  9  and  December  37  If^-* 
the  American  Air  Ore*  Rescue  Unit  evacuate<3 
from  Mlhallovic's  territ-orv  432  Amertfan  air- 
men who  had  t>een  shot  do»  n  a;  variius 
times  In  varlou.'  part*  of  Yupos:f.v;a  had 
been  rescued  by  t'le  Chetniks  and  had  been 
b.-ought  together  at  several  concentration 
points  where  American  aircraft  cr'u.d  land. 
In  addition  t-;-  4:-2  Anierlrans  the  Revue  Unit 
evacuated  4  British  airme'.  2  Canadians  2 
Belgians,  S.i  Ru.ssians  and  76  Ita'.itAns"' 
The  sanip  author  vividly  describe*  how  in 
Ort<^ber  1  &4  ^  cetnlci  blew  up  three  small 
rallDad  bridges  near  the  town  Vlsegrad,  In 
Bosnia,  verpowered  an  enemy  garrison  of 
more  than  80<1  m  Vlsegrad  destroyed  another 
garrison  of  300  enemy  troops  at  the  main 
bridge  Itself  and  blew  it  up  The  destruction 
of  this  500-foot  double-track  steel  bridge 
"was  probably  the  biggest  single  bridge-bust- 
ing Job  carried  out  by  Balkan  guerrillas  dur- 
ing the  war."  •  British  Brigadier  Armstrong 
and  American  Ctolonel  Albert  Seltz  •  who  had 
arrived  at  Mlhallovic's  headquarters  a  few 
weeks  earlier,  in  mid -September  1943.  to  as- 
sume command  of  the  respective  British  and 
American  military  nils-slons,  were  eye  wit- 
nesses of  the  cetr-ik  p>erformance.  They  sent 
reports  to  their  headquarters  What  was  their 
astonishment  when  a  few  days  later,  they 
heard  a  BBC  brv.iadca£t  which  attributed 
the  destruction  of  four  bndpe*  of  the  railroad 
Uzlce-ViBcgrad  to  the  pa-'tisans.  Brigadier 
Armstrong  asked  the  British  command  In 
Cairo  to  rectify  the  broadcast,  but  his  request 
was  Ignored;  B.B  C.  reproduced  instead  a 
partisan  communique,  describing  the  action 
and  giving  it  thtis  an  apparent  authenticity." 

Additional  testimony  concerning  the  fight- 
lug  of  resistance  forces  In  Ytigoslavia  was 
given  by  Colonel  Robert  McDowell,  chief  of 
the  final  Ajikerican  military  mission  to 
Mihailovic.  The  question  of  how  much  dam- 
age cetnicl  did  to  the  German  war  machine 
was  answered  by  Colonel  McDowell  thus : 

"On  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence  available. 
It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  Germans  held 
greater  hatred  and  fear  of  Mihailo^  ic  than  of 
Tito  and  concentrated  proponioually  more 
Axis  troops  In  cetruk  than  in  partisan  ter- 
ritory. •  •  •  The  most  important  acts  of  sabo- 
tage against  AxiB  communications  were  per- 
formed by  Chetniks  "  " 

Mihailovic  was  not  a  politician  He  aa-  a 
Serbian  patriot,  and.  as  an  officer.  de\oted  to 
Uie  king.-  He  depended  on  political  advisera. 
all  of  whom,  domestic  and  foreign,  failed  bim 
terribly. 

OntU  the  end  of  1943,  most  of  Mihailovic  s 
counsellors  In  the  Serbian  mountains  had  no 
program  other  than  the  resto.'atlon  of  the 
pre-war  pciilica;  order.  \iz  iyertULP.  besem- 
ony  in  a  unitary  "i'ugot^avia,  or  rather  ;ii  a 
Greater  Serbia,  ai.d  revei  ue  upon  me  L.-oaU 
as  a  nation  •'  T  he  chief  of  Mihailovit  s  p'j.itl- 
cal  committee  was  a  rabid  pan-Serb  bv  the 
name  of  Dr  Moiyevich'  ■•  Moljevici  Ser- 
bian cetnlci  rejected  Yugoslavia  and  de- 
manded a  Clreal  .Serbia  in  which  t.hey  cc'Uld 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  non-Sertoian  popu- 
lation for  prevloos  slaughtering  cf  Serus  by 
the  ustase.""  writes  Dr  Topaiovic.  "The 
anti-Yugoalav  and  auii-Croatian  poiicy  of 
Serbian  cetnici  created  s  ich  a  gap  between 
Draaa  Milhallovic  and  the  Cr^iaiian  and  Mos- 
lem population,  that  all  Miiiai^ovic  s  eflori  to 
win  collaboration  of  this  population  had 
to  end  In  failure."  '* 

The  unfortunate  situation  that  existed  In 
the  Yugoslav  government  in  London  already 
has  been  discussed  f>am  his  sciurce  Mihailo- 
vic recen-ed  advice  that  only  .served  to  further 
confuse  and  misdirect  Mm 

Toward  the  end  of  ly43  Mihal'.o\iC  ap- 
parently realized  that  he  hao  to  have  a  pro- 
erani  broa^Jly  acceptable  to  the  Ttigvisiav 
peoples  and  tiiat  the  g<.,vertimeni-in-exiie 
.•<  old  not  provide  bim  with  such  a  proffram 
or  With  any  meaiingful  adrloe  or  help  In 
January  of  1»44  he  convoked  a  National 
Congress  in  the  town  of  Ba.  near  the  moim- 
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t&ln  a  Suvobor  Ln  Serbia  In  eS«ct,  although 
nothing  was  said  aboui  thU,  the  act  of  con- 
Tenlng  the  Congress  constituted  a  repudla- 
tkui  of  the  worthless  governmeut-tn-exlle. 
Though  the  program  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress was  vaguely  worded,  It  did  conunit  the 
Mihallovic  movement  for  the  first  time  to  a 
federal  state  structure.  More  slgniScant  was 
the  fact  that  Moljevlc  and  other  pan-Serb 
extremists  who  bad  previously  served  as 
Mlhallovlc's  chief  advisers,  were  replaced  In 
this  capacity  by  more  moderate  elements  like 
Adam  Prlblcevlc,  head  of  the  Independent 
Denoocratic  Party,  and  Zlvko  Topalovlc,  head 
of  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 

Pursuant  to  the  Congress  of  Ba,  Mihallovic 
Bent  Mr.  Predavec,  a  Croatl&n  engineer  tuid 
son  of  the  first  vice-president  of  the  Croatian 
Peasant  Party,  to  Zagreb,  In  an  effort  to 
reach  an  entente  with  Dr.  Macek.  Predavec  s 
mission  came  to  naught,  and  he  was  finally 
arrested  by  the  Oermans. 

A  Mlballovlc-Macek  entente  was  the  one 
thing  that  might  have  saved  Yugoslavia. 
But,  In  the  absence  of  British  support  for 
such  a  move,  the  Congress  of  Ba  and  the 
Predavec  mission  came  too  late.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  liflhaUovlc's  credit  that  he  made  this 
effort,  however  belated.  Prom  the  British 
side  and  the  side  of  the  Croatian  Peasant 
Party  no  move  was  made  in  the  direction  of 
this  obvious  and  only  solution.'' 

COU.ABOBATION    WTTH    TUB    ENZMT 

The  problem  of  cetnlk  fighting  and  occa- 
sional collaboration  with  the  Axis  forces  was 
extremely  complex."  It  is  all  the  more  com- 
plex because  "accommodations  with  the 
enemy"  are,  traditionally,  an  esesntlal  part 
of  guerrilla  strategy.  The  successful  guerrilla 
movement  attacks  when  it  is  to  Its  advantage 
to  attack;  it  avoids  engagements,  and  even 
seeks  temporary  accommodations,  when  en- 
gagements or  acconunodatlons  are  to  Its 
advantage. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  occupation,  the 
cetnlcl  did  fight  the  occupying  troops;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  that  time,  they  were  the 
only  one*  who  fought.  After  the  ustasa  mas- 
sacres of  Serbs  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia  In  1941, 
the  fighting  degenerated  Into  a  "war  of 
peoples,"  '»  of  Serbian  and  of  Croatian  peo- 
ples. During  this,  first,  civil  war — 

"Draza  Mihallovic  set  as  his  task  to  begin 
fighting  the  ustasa  authority,  which  he  cor- 
rectly estimated  as  an  ordinary  occupation 
authority,  and  therefore  this  struggle  seemed 
to  him  to  be  identical  with  the  war  against 
Italian  and  Oermany  occupiers."  * 

However,  for  cetnlcl  In  Hrvatsko  Prlmorje 
and  western  Bosnia,  that  Is  In  the  regions 
far  from  General  Mlhallovlc's  headquarters, 
this  "war  of  peoples  '  liecame  more  Important 
tlutD  the  war  against  foreign  occupiers,  and 
consequently  soon  made  accommodations 
with  the  Italians  and  were  left  by  them  more 
or  leas  undisturbed.  These  accommodations 
were  facilitated  by  the  anti-Croatian  atti- 
tude of  the  Italians,  who  gave  shelter  in  Dal- 
matla  to  Serbian  refugees  from  the  ustasa 
massacres  and  even  protected  Serbian  vil- 
lages against  ustasa  militia  units. 

These  subordinated  commanders — among 
them  certain  vojvode  " — usually  operated  far 
from  Mlhallovlc's  headquarters  In  Serbia. 
Tliey  acted  out  of  vengeance  against  Moslems 
and  Croats  In  Bosnia  and  monarchy.  If  on 
the  question  of  federalism  the  declaration 
Was  rather  vague.  It  emphatically  stressed  the 
reaffirmation  of  allegiance  to  King  Peter.  The 
resolution  envisaged  a  Yugoslavia  divided 
into  three  federal  units:  Slovenia.  Croatia, 
and  Serbia,  or  rather  Greater  Serbia  (com- 
bining Serbia  proper.  Vojvodlna.  Montenegro. 
Bosnia.  Hercegovina,  and  Macedonia). » 
Whatever  this  political  organization  was,  or 
was  to  become,  tlie  action  came  very  late — 
almoct  too  late  to  have  any  chance  of  suc- 
'ceas."  The  sole  remaining  hope  was  that 
•otnehow  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States   could    be    persuaded   to   reverse   their 
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policies,  and  give  their  moral  and  material 
backing  to  a  broadened  antl-Comniunlst  re- 
sistance ntovement,  based  on  a  MlhallOTlc- 
Macek  entente.  It  seem.s  that  tlie  Congress  of 
Ba  was  aware  of  this.  Consequently,  It  sent  a 
four-man  delegation,''  headed  by  Dr.  Zlvko 
Topalovlc,  to  Italy  to  make  contact  with  the 
Allied  forces  and  governments  in  a  last  at- 
tempt to  save  their  cause.  Simultaneously  it 
dispatched  a  young  Croatian  engineer  by  the 
name  of  Predavec  to  Zagreb  In  a  desperate 
effort  to  achieve  an  entente  with  Dr.  Macek. 
Dr.  Topalovlc's  plea  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Dur- 
ing a  conversation  with  the  British  ambas- 
sador In  Rome,  on  October  21,  1944.  Dr.  Topa- 
lovlc handed  him  an  aide-memoire  by  which 
he  notified  the  British  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Mediterranean  theater  that  General 
Mihallovic  was  prepared  to  give  the  Allies 
60.000  cetn.ci,  quartered  at  that  time  in  Bos- 
nia. In  case  this  offer  was  unacceptable.  Gen- 
eral Mihallovic  would  like  to  know  if  the  Al- 
lied commander-in-chief  was  interested  In 
the  fate  of  the  Royal  Yugoslav  Army.  The 
aide-memoire  of  October  21.  and  two  letters. 
of  November  13  and  29,  dealing  with  the  same 
problem,  remained  unanswered.* 

ANNIHn^TlON    or    ANTl-COMMUNIST    nCHTERS; 
THE   ROLE  OF  THE  RED  AND   BRITISH   ARMtES 

Mlhallovlc's  cetnlcl  lost  their  battle  for 
Serbia  in  September,  1944,  when  the  Red 
Army  entered  northern  Serbia  and  the  Bul- 
garian Army  entered  southern  Serbia.'*  The 
cetnlcl  split  Into  two  groups.  One  group  re- 
treated to  the  north  trying  to  reach  the  So- 
viet forces  and  surrender  to  them  rather  than 
to  the  partisans.  In  the  Yugoslav  revolution- 
ary war,  the  fate  of  prisoners  of  war  was  al- 
ways uncertain.  In  the  life-and-death  strug- 
gle, there  were  few  prisoners  taken.  Only  a 
part  of  the  northern  cetnik  group  reached 
the  Red  Army.  Most  of  them  were  captured 
and  annihilated  by  the  partisans.  At  any  rate, 
the  fate  of  those  captured  by  the  Soviets  or 
by  the  partisan  forces  did  not  vary — both 
groups  disap{>eared.  The  second  group  of 
cetnlcl,  under  the  command  of  General 
Mihallovic,  refusing  to  stirrender,  went  Into 
central  Bosnia  in  the  same  mountains  where 
the  partisans  had  engaged  in  guerrilla  tactics 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war.  This 
group  Intended  to  continue  the  resistance 
against  the  Communists.  Until  May,  1945, 
they  were  constantly  fighting  the  partisans 
who  were  far  better  equipped,  having  Allied 
arms  and  air  support.-'' 

Early  in  1945.  the  Montenegrin  cetnlcl, 
under  the  command  of  Pavle  DJurlslc,  de- 
cided to  march  north,  but  after  they  had  lost 
contact  with  Mlhallovlc's  main  forces  and 
entered  the  area  controlled  by  ustase,  they 
were  destroyed  by  the  latter,  near  Lljevce 
Polje,  between  the  Vrbaa  and  Sava  Rivers,  In 
northern  Bosnia." 

The  cetnlcl  fought  a  decisive  battle  on  the 
Sutjeska  River  in  Bosnia  on  May  12.  After  a 
week-long  battle  the  last  cetnlck  group  began 
to  disintegrate.  General  Mihallovic  was  able 
to  escape  with  a  small  number  of  faithful 
followers  and  avoided  capture  for  almost  a 
year. 

It  seems  that  Tito,  when  he  fled  from  Vis 
In  September.  1944.  was  not  very  sure  of  his 
military  strength.  He  asked  for  and  received 
from  Stalin  necessary  aid  In  the  form  of 
tanks  and  troopts  for  the  liberation  of  Serbia 
and  Yugoslavia's  capital,  Belgrade.  Libera- 
tion of  Belgrade  would  be  of  great  political 
significance,  especially  In  the  development 
of  the  civil  war  in  Serbia.  The  leader  who 
held  the  nation's  capital  would  gain  great 
political  and  military  prestige.  The  presence 
of  the  Red  Army  In  Yugoslavia  had  not  only 
military,  but  "also  favorable  political  conse- 
quences," acknowledged  Professor  Makso 
8nud«rl;  "It  spread  the  demoralization  in 
the  ranks  of  the  pro-faclst  reactionary  (i.e. 
antl-Communtst  I  elements.  It  consolidated 
the  position  and  authority  of  the  National 
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Liberation  Movement  and  the  new  people's 
authority  of  Yugoslavia."  " 

The  last  phase  of  the  Yugoslav  civil  war 
was  marked  by  the  intervention  of  the  So- 
viet. Bulgarian  and  western  Allied  forces  on 
the  side  of  partisans.*  Tito  asked  the  west- 
ern Allies  not  only  to  bomb  certain  cities. 
but  also,  to  send  heavy  artillery  units  into 
Bosnia. »» 

The  other  anti-Communist  forces,  com- 
prising Serbian  nationalists  of  the  LJotic 
movement.  General  Nedlc's  cetnlcl,  Croatian 
ustase,  and  Slovenian  iomobranci  (Home 
Guards)  of  General  Leon  Rupnik,  retreated 
toward  Carlnthla  which  was  occupied  by 
British  forces.  The  British  extradited  to  the 
partisans  thousands  of  these  anti-Commu- 
nists without  any  distinction  as  to  who  had 
collaborated  with  the  Axis  forces  and  who 
had  merely  fought  against  the  Communists. 
Most  of  these  antl-Communlsts  were  liqui- 
dated immediately  after  their  repatriation. 
Only  those  who  were  able  to  take  haven  in 
the  American  Zone  of  Austria  were  saved. 
Under  the  pretext  of  transferring  them  to 
Palmanova,  Italy,  the  British  military  au- 
thorities extradited  to  the  Yugoslav  Com- 
munists over  11,000  Slovenian  domobranci 
and  civilians."  Almost  all  of  them  were  exec- 
uted without  any  trial."  The  British  ex- 
tradited also  several  thousand  Croatian  sol- 
diers, about  3.000  anti-Communist  fighters 
belonging  to  LJotic's  movement,  and  about 
1.000  Montenegrin  cetnlcl.'** 

General  Draza  Mihallovic  was  finally  cap- 
tured in  March  1946.  On  March  24,  Alek- 
sandar  Rankovlc,  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  chief  of  the  secret  police,  announced  the 
news  to  the  members  of  the  People's  As- 
sembly in  session  In  Belgrade.  According  to 
the  principle  that  "the  revolution.  If  suc- 
cessful, is  summum  ius.  and  if  unsuccessful 
summa  iniuria,"  the  defeated  general  was 
tried,  condemned  to  death,  and  executed  on 
July  17.  1946,  as  it  was  reported  in  the  Yugo- 
slav press.  His  mock  trial  could  hardly  qualify 
as  a  trial  in  most  uncivilized  countries.  The 
general's  execution  and  burial  was  performed 
under  most  secret  circumstances. 

CharsMiteristic  of  the  trial  of  General 
Mihallovic  is  the  fact  that,  soon  after  its  end, 
his  defender.  Dr.  Draglc  Joksimovlc,  was  im- 
prisoned as  a  "people's  enemy"  and  sentenced 
to  three  years  In  Jail.  He  "died"  while  serv- 
ing his  prison  term.  The  request  of  the 
lawyer's  family  for  the  body  was  denied  under 
the  pretext  that  it  could  not  be  handed  over 
"until  the  end  of  the  prison  term." "»  Dr. 
Topalovlc's  conclusion  is  that  the  real  reason 
of  the  denial  was  to  "retain  Jokslmovic's  dead 
body  in  jail  until  it  became  decomposed  and 
disintegrated,  and  with  that  disappeared  the 
trace  of  a  premeditated  murder."" 

AN    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    COMMUNIST    SUCCESS 

Analyzing  the  Communist  revolution,  Mosa 
Pijade  gave  the  following  reasons  for  the 
success  of  the  CPY: 

(0)  The  CPY  was  capable,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, of  taking  for  Itself  the  undivided 
and  luidlsputed  leadership  of  the  National 
Liberation  Struggle; 

(b)  The  CPY  saw  clearly  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  state  apparatus  was  indis- 
pensable for  the  success  of  the  revolution; 

(c)  The  CPY  saw  that  it  was  indlspettsable 
to  organize  a  people's  army; 

(d)  The  CPY  was  aware  of  the  necessity 
to  Insure  the  revolutionary  character  of  the 
people's  army  by  the  creation  of  proletarian 
brigades. 

rooTNons 

'  Martin,  op.  cit.,  p.  137. 

"Churchill,  Second  W.  W.,  t)p.  461-482. 
Cf.  also  Oflrlltz,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  133. 

'  On  the  basis  of  Hitler's  decree,  the  Chief 
of  the  OKW  (Oberkommando  der  Wehr- 
macht).  Field  Marshal  Wilhelra  Keltel,  is- 
sued his  famous  'Richtlinlen  fur  die  Verfol- 
gung  von  Straftaten  gegen  das  Reich   oder 
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die  Besatzungsmacht  In  den  beset7ien  Of  ble- 
ten  vom  7,  Denember  1941.'  Document  0901., 
International  Military  lYlbunal,  Nuremburg, 
Trial  of  Mayrr  War  Criminals  •  •  •. 
XXXVI,    pp.    570  576 

The  German  dlpioniatK-  and  economic 
coordinator  for  the  BaUan  area,  Hermann 
Ncubacher.  pub■.i^hed  a  ttlegram  which  he 
had  sent  to  the  German  Foreign  Minister.  It 
reads  in  part:  •Political  consequences  of  such 
misadventures  are  •  •  •  catastrophic.  It  is 
clear  madness  to  massacre  babies,  children, 
women  and  the  aged  becau.se  heavily-armed 
red  bandits  took  up  by  force  quarters  in  their 
houses  and  because  they  killed  two  German 
soldiers  In  the  vicinity  of  their  village.  Politi- 
cal consequences  of  this  insane  butchery 
without  any  doubt  by  far  surpasses  the  effect 
of  all  propaganda  etTorts  in  our  fight  against 
communism   '  Vp  ctt  .  p.  142. 

•  Yugoslavia.  Drzavna  komisija  za  utvrdjl- 
vanje  ziocina  ukupatora  i  njlhovlh  pomagaca. 
Jzvestaj  Mfdiunarodnom  lojnom  sudu  u 
Nurnbergii  [Report  to  the  International  Mili- 
tary -lYlbunai  in  Nuremberg  1  (Beograd. 
1947),  pp  19  20  Cf  al.so  Odbor  za  Izgradnju 
spomen-parka  oktobarskim  zrtvama  1941 
godine  1'  Kratrujevcu,  Zfx^niA;  dokumenata  i 
materijala  o  Oklobarskom  pokolju  1941 
godine  u  Kragujevcu  |Collection  of  Docu- 
ments and  Materials  on  the  October  1941 
Massacre  in  Kragi!jevac|  (Kragujevac,  1953); 
and  Bt>sko  Kostlc.  Za  istoriju  nasih  dana, 
odlomn  iz  zapisa  za  vreme  okupaa^e  [For 
the  Hl.story  of  Our  Days;  FragmenUs  from  the 
Notes  during  the   Occupatlonl     (LUle.    1949). 

iiRendei,  op.  cit.,  p.  227.  Cf.  also  Pridonff, 
op.  cit.,  p.  14. 

•  ChurchUl,  Second  W.W.,  V.  p  462. 
''  Martin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  245-259. 

'  /bid,  41. 

•  Colonel  Albert  Seltz,  who  also  organized 
the  repatriation  of  American  airmen  from 
Yugoslavia,  recorded  his  impressions  on  the 
cetulk  movement  in  the  book  MihaUovtc 
Hoax  or  Hero?  (Columbus,  Ohio:  Leigh 
House  Publishers,  1953). 

'"  Martin,  op  cit..  p.  42. 

Other  illuminating  chapters  on  how  the 
Communist  propaganda,  contributing  to  the 
making  of  Tito  and  the  belittling  to  Mihall- 
ovic, worked  In  London,  and  how  the  Al- 
lied mUitary  Intelligence  was  falsified,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  work,  pp.  34-46,  84- 
102,  esp.  189  ff. 

"As  quoted  by  Martin,  ibid,  p.  151. 
'•  "Mihallovi*    was    a   patriot,   but   a   Serb 
rather  than  a  Yugoslav  patriot,"  writes  Wolff 
In  his  The  Balkans  m  Our  Time,  p.  207. 

MllhaUovic  himself  admitted  that  "Destiny 
was  merciless  toward  me  when  It  threw  me 
Into  the  most  difficult  whirlwinds;   I  wanted 
much,  I  began  much,   but   the   whirlwind 
the   world    whirlwind,    carried    me    and    my 
work   away       As  quoted   by   C    L    Sulzberger. 
"For  Eden  Destiny  Held  no  Mercy.      T>ie  New 
York  Times  Book  Heneu-,  Feb.  28,  1960.  p    1. 
"In   his   telegram    No     1181    of   December 
22,  1942,  to  the  Royal  Yugoslav  Government 
In  London,  General  Mihallovic  said:      We  are 
exterminating  the  UstashI   wherever  we  find 
them.   We   shall   destroy   everything   that   is 
Of   the   Ustaahl    mercilessly    because   of    the 
600,000  Serbians  massacred  by  them.  At  pres- 
ent,   the    Ustashl    are    maintaining    contact 
with     the     Communists.     My     collaborators, 
Blrcanln  and  Jevdjevlc,  have  never   worked 
for  the  lUUans  and  are  always  ready  to  at- 
tack them  on  my  orders,  but,  lor  the  present, 
my  first  aim  is  to  annihilate  the  Ustashl  and 
their  creation,  the  Croatia  of  Pavelich."  Zivan 
Knezevlc.    Why    the    Allies    Abandoned    the 
Yugoslav  Army  of  General  Mihailovic.   utth 
Official  Memoranda  and  Documents,   by  Lt. 
Colonel   Zit'on   Knezevich.   Reproduced    from 
typewritten  copy.    ( Wasliington.    1945),  p.  8. 
That  Jevdjevlc  had  not  worked  for.  or  with 
the  Italians   before   December   1942   may   be 
possible.   However,   the   fact   Is   that   during 
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1944  he  was  in  Rime  with  a  band  of  his 
cetnlcl  and  moved  around  qui'e  undisturbed 
cither  by  the  Italian  fascuiis  or  Germans. 

"  Martin,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

According  to  the  same  author,  "Molyevlch 
did  not  completely  dominate  Mlhallovich, 
but  his  Influence  was  strong  enough  to  cre- 
ate a  very  bad  Impression  on  both  the  British 
and  American  officers  at  the  General's  Head- 
quarters," Ibid.,  p.  64. 

'•'■  Pokreti  narodnog  otpora  u  Jugoslaviji 
1941-1945, p.  103. 

'"  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

>■  Cf.  Martin,  op  cit  ,  p    190. 

"■  Mihallovic,  defendant.  The  Trial  of 
Dragolfub- Draza  MihailotHc,  pp.  303,  348,  353, 
431-434,  449-450,  459.  See  also  Evguenlye 
Yourlchltch,  Le  Proems  Tito-ilihailonitch 
(Paris:  Soclit6  d'Mltlons  fran?alses  et  Inter- 
nationales, 1950) . 

'"  The  noted  French  historian  and  expert 
In  Yugoslav  affairs.  Professor  Albert  Mousset, 
who  had  defended  Serbian  centralism  for  two 
decades,  finally  reviewed  his  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  Serbo-Croatian  question:  "The 
national  question,  the  key  of  which  is  the 
arrangement  of  Serbo-Croatian  relations,  re- 
mains. •  •  •  In  their  innermost  heart,  the 
Croats — in  spite  of  the  catastrophic  adven- 
ture of  Pavelic — keep  hoping  to  have,  a  day, 
their  own  state  •  •  •  Radlc  gave  to  the 
Croatian  people  a  social  and  national  con- 
sclou.snes-«;  which  is  more  alive  than  the  con- 
sciousnesK   which  formerly  they  deriyed  frt.m 

Uielr  'hisLonciti  rights'  and  pa^bive  reiil.'^talice 

to  the  Magyar  domination  His  a-ssas-sUiatu^n 
in  the  Parliajneni  of  Belgrade  dug  between 
the  Serbs  and  Croats  a  bloodstained  ditch 
which  ha,s  never  been  filled  up  And  there  was 
in  1941-194.3,  a  war  between  them  which  was 
not  a  civil  war  but  a  war  of  f>eoples  "  "Un 
Bonaparte  Marxi.ste:  Tito:  a  propos  d  un  con- 
gres."  Lc  Monde  (Paris).  Nov  8,  1952. 
»  Radolic,  op  ctt  ,  p.  134. 
■'  Vojvoda  means  military  leader  or  leader 
of  a  detachment  During  the  Serbian  fight- 
ing against  Turks,  there  were  several  heroic 
leaders  whom  the  people  called  lojv-ode. 
Some  of  tliese  guerrilla  leaders  covered  them- 
selves with  glory  during  World  War  I,  while 
during  World  War  II,  certain  vojiode  became 
the  first  collaborators  with  the  enemy. 

■Individual  cetiuk  leader.'-  |!Oytodei  often 
acted  independently  and  made  acco.mraoda- 
Uoas  with  the  enemy  without  the  consent 
of  their  'supreme  command  '  Loose  organiza- 
tion and  lack  of  dLscipiine.  together  with  the 
brutal  excesses  perpetrated  on  non-ccnform- 
ists  by  a  number  of  celiuk  c<  mmanders.  were 
the  main  reason,  according  tC'  observers,  lor 
Mihallovic  s  failure  to  produce  aii  eflkient 
army."  Wayne  S  Vuclnich.  Tlie  Second 
World  War  and  Beyond,"  R.  Kerner  (ed), 
Yugoslavia,  p  360. 

'Djukanovic,  later  DJurlslc,  Jevjevic  and 
Djujic,  also  formally  recognized  Draza  M;- 
hallovlc  as  supreme  commander,  but  in 
reality  they  acted  as  they  wanted  and.  espe- 
cially, they  continued  keeping  g<x>d  relations 
with  the  occupier."  Radotlc.  op.  ctt.,  p.  134. 
^  Cf .  Martin,  op  cit  .  p.  191. 
*  Some  chances  lor  a  successful  action  per- 
haps still  existed  even  at  that  lime,  if  the 
Serbian  and  Croatian  democrats  in  Yugo- 
slavia Joined  their  forces  and  efforts.  For  any 
such  action.  Dr.  Vladko  Macek's  participa- 
tion would  be  indispensable.  But  during  the 
entire  war.  Dr.  Macek  remained  in  a  state  of 
complete  aloofness,  which  seems  liot  to  be 
the  mark  of  great  politicians  and  statesmen. 
Anyhow,  Dr.  Macek  prefeired  to  follow  the 
example  of  Abb*  Sieves  and  when,  in  1945. 
Dr  Macek  left  the  country  and  came  to  Paris. 
all  he  was  able  to  say  about  his  activities 
during  the  war.  was:   "J'oi  v^cu." 

■"  Dr  Zlvko  TopaJovlc.  Adam  Prlblcevlc.  Dr. 
Vladimir  BJelaJcic.  Ivan  Kovac.  Topalcoblc. 
Prlblcevlc  and  BJelaJcic  were  Serbs  and  rep- 
resentatives of  SoctallsM.  Independent  Demo- 
crats,  and   the   Gymnasilcal   Society    Sokol. 
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respectively;  Kovac,  a  navy  officer  and  former 
gymnastics  coach  of  King  Peter  was  Slovene. 
^Topalovlc.  "Poslednji  pokusa  (The  Last 
Endeavor)  Poruka  (London),  no.  37  (June  Ic*. 
1956) .  pp.  f-7. 

=•  For  the  movements  of  the  Soviet  and 
Bulgarian  armies  In  Yugoslavia  see  map  "Op- 
erations prlnclpale  de  nos  forces  dans  la 
deuxeme  mollis  de  1944,  "  Belgrade.  Vojnl 
Istorlski  inslltul.  Les  efforts  de  guerre  de  la 
Yougotlavie,  1941-1945  (Beograd,  194 — ): 
Issued  also  In  English  as  The  War  Effort  of 
Yugoslavia,  1941-1945. 

Cf.  also  Belgrade.  Vojnl  Istoriskl  Instltut, 
Zavrsne  operacife  za  oslobodjenje  Jugoslavije 
1941-1945:  tor  the  Joint  military  operations 
of  the  Yugoslav  Army,  the  Red  Army,  and 
the  Bulgarian  Army  In  Serbia  a.nd  Vojvodlna, 
pp.  94-140;  for  the  Red  Army  in  Serbia  and 
Vojvodlna,  pp.  191  196;  and  for  the  Bulgarian 
Army  in  Macedonia,  pp.  158-189. 

^  Yourlchltch,  op.  cit.,  p.  79,  Cf .  also  Conf. 
Yalta,  p.  801. 

"  Topalovlc,  Pokreti  narodnog  otpora 
Jugoslaviji  1941-1945.  pp.  166-169 

» Snuderl,  Zgodovina  Ifudske  oblasti,  p. 
307. 

"Tito.  Pol.  Rep.  T  Con.,  pp.    103-104. 
'1  Dedijer,  Tito.  p.  233. 

In  regard  to  the  bombardment  of  Yugoslav 
cities.  Representative  Wayne  L.  Hays,  of 
Ohio,  gave,  on  December  13,  1950.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  following 
statement:  "I  do  know  this  that  en  'Ortho- 
dox] Easter  Sunday  In  Belgrade  dunng  the 
last  year  of  the  war  Tito  asked  that 
American  bonibeni  t>onib  the  city  of  Bel- 
grade, which  was  not  strategically  Impor- 
tant; he  specified  that  day  and  he  spe^.f.ed 
that  hour  That  day  aiid  hour  happened. 
purely  by  accident  I  s\;pposc.  ic  t>e  on  Easter 
Sunday  when  the  Serbs  were  coming  out  of 
the  Orthodox  c.^.:rrhef  V  S  Conffressional 
Record;  Proceeduigs  and  Debates,  81st  Cong., 
2d  Sess,  Dec.  13,  1950,  XCVI,  Part  12,  p. 
16532. 

M  Jauez  Martlnlc,  "Ob  deseUetnicl  vetrtn- 
Jske  tragedije  |The  Tenth  Anniversary  of 
the  Vetrjnje  Tragedy  I  SiK^btxina  Skn^enija; 
zbomik  koledar,  1955  iBuenoe  Aires;  Zaloz- 
ba  Svo;>odne  Slovenije.   1954  i,  pp.  23-24 

»*  See  the  note  in  English  in  Tine  Defc>eiJaV. 
Velika  rma  msa  za  pobile  Sicnenre  Requi- 
em for  Ma.s.sac,red  Slovenes!  Buent*  Aires; 
Zalozba  Svobodne  S^oveni.ie  1949 1,  p  214, 
which  reads  In  May  1945  •  ■  '  the  British 
mllitarv  authoruies  gave  orders  xhat  this 
army  of  vciiuntary  a:.ti-0.>nimunisi  figr.ters 
should  be  repatriated  to  Yugoslavia,  and 
more  than  12,000  y(  ung  Slovenes  were 
handed  over  to  Titos  bands  Ai:  were  mas- 
sacred •  •  •  The  quiet  mountains  and  hid- 
den valleys  ot  Sioveuia  were  the  scene  of 
mass  executions  during  the  wl.oie  of  the 
months  of  May  and  June  1945  By  a  terrible 
mistake  the  Christian  leaders  ct  the  West- 
ern world  had  sent  to  their  deatns  over  ten 
thousands  of  convinced  anti -Communists; 
these  young  men  were  the  first  victims  in 
the  defence  of  the  West  against  Eastern 
t)arbarlsm." 

Cf  also  Extension  of  Remao-ks  of  Repre- 
senta'Jve  Walt  Koran  of  Washington  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  January  28.  1957. 
which  includes  a:,  article  by  B:shop  Ber:iard 
J.  Topel  of  Spokane.  The  article  reads  in 
part:  ■•  •  •  Not  only  men,  but  also  women 
and  children  even  babies  and  grandparents 
were  murdered  at  Tito's  whim  Sometmies 
the  killing  came  after  sadisuc  torture  that 
is  so  much  a  part  of  Communism.  •  •  • 
Early  that  summer  of  1945  some  11.000  ref- 
ugees were  forced  by  the  British  Army  to 
return  to  Yugoslavia.  Ten  thousand  of  them 
•  •  •  were  killed."  V.S.  Congressional  Rec- 
01  d:  85th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  GUI 
(Jan.  28.  1967)    p    A531 

»'  Vetrinjaka  tragedija  v  spomin  nermrtnim 
junakom  i!4lanim  v  Yentrinfu  od  27-31 
maja    1945    in    porrwrjenim    ta    velike    ideje 
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svobode  [The  Tragedy  of  Viktrtng;  In  Mem- 
ory of  Immortal  Hero«a  Betrayed  In  Viktrtng, 
May  27-31,  1945  and  Blau^tered  for  tbe 
Oreat  Ideas  or  Freedom)  (Cleveland:  Zveza 
alovensklh  protlkomunlstlcnLh  borcev.  1960), 
p.  41. 

Cf.  also  Bor.  M.  Karapand^dc,  Kocevje, 
Titov  najkrvaviji  zloein  (Kooevje,  Tito's 
Bloodiest  Crime]  (Kllvland  (I.e.,  Cleveland) 
Ohio,  1964),  p.  61. 

••  Topalovlc.    Pokreti    narodnog    otpora    u 

••  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

(From   the  Washington  Poet,  May  6,   1971) 
Trro's  Speech 

SAaAjEvo.  YuoosLAviA.^Presldent  Tito 
called  for  the  further  development  and  per- 
fection of  Yugoslavia's  unique  social  system. 
Which  he  said  was  "humanistic,"  "Marxist," 
and  an  Inspiration  to  the  world's  proletariat. 

Yugoslavia  started  down  the  path  of  re- 
visionism 20  years  ago  by  Inaugurating  work- 
ers' councils  In  the  country's  enterprises.  The 
system  of  "workers'  self-management" 
has  been  criticized  from  all  sides.  Including 
Soviet  Communists  as  well  as  Yugoslav  cen- 
tralists who  fear  that  It  Is  draining  power 
away  from  the  Communist  Party. 

Tito,  opening  the  20th  anniversary  "con- 
gress of  self -managers,"  said  the  experiment 
was  a  success  and  would  proceed. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  2,   1971] 

Trro   AsaAiLs  Critics  at  Homs  and   Abroad 

(By  Alfred  Friendly,  Jr.) 

Belgrade,  Ydgoslavia.  May  1. — President 
Tito  today  placed  much  of  the  blame  for 
Yugoslavia's  current  political  crisis  on  oppo- 
nents abroad  but  also  Intimated  that  be 
would  crack  down  on  domestic  dissent  and 
probably  shuffle  both  the  Government  and 
Communl-st  party. 

In  a  rambling,  40-mlnute  May  Day  address, 
broadcast  on  radio  and  television  from  the 
town  of  Labln  near  the  Italian  border,  the 
78-year-oId  leader  reserved  hlg  sharpest  re- 
marks for  Yugoslav  newspaper  and  television 
Journalists,  university  students  and  profes- 
sors and  "megalomaniac"  investors  These 
groups  have  often  been  targets  for  his  wrath. 

But  the  speech,  which  revealed  few  details 
of  the  three-day  leadership  meeting  Presi- 
dent Tito  held  this  week,  had  a  new  tone  of 
harshness  toward  critics  at  home  and  abroad. 

"We  have  placed  democracy  on  a  very  high 
level,  on  a  strong  foundation,"  the  President 
said  In  a  reference  to  the  open  discussion 
that  makes  Yugoslavia  unusual  among  Com- 
munist nations.  "But  there  cannot  be  democ- 
racy for  the  enemies  of  our  social  system  who 
fight  against  everything  we  wish  to  achieve." 

"Up  until  now  we  have  tolerated  too 
much."  he  said  as  applause  from  the  well- 
dressed  crowd  in  the  coal-mining  town  Inter- 
rupted him.  "We  have  tolerated  such  enemies 
and  their  actions  too  much,  and  they  are  at 
work  In  many  areas." 

The  President,  who  will  be  79  on  May  26, 
said  that  the  mass  of  Yugoslavs  still  gave 
him  and  his  associates  In  the  party  full  sup- 
port. On  a  recent  trip  through  backward 
areas  in  the  south,  he  said,  he  had  been 
received  "with  the  same  faith"  as  was  shown 
him  after  World  War  II,  when  he  turned 
his  victorious  Partisan  movement  Into  a 
government. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  trip.  Marshal  Tito 
made  several  angry  speeches  indicating  that 
nationalist  rivalries  among  leaders  of  the 
country's  six  republics  were  becoming  a  dan- 
ger to  Yugoslavia's  development  and  unity. 
It  was  then  that  he  aiuiounced  this  week's 
leadership  meeting,  which  observers  thought 
would  be  a  major  showdown  on  economic  and 
political  issues. 

In  discussing  the  meeting  on  his  island 
retreat  of  Brlonl,  however,  the  President  said 
only  that  "very  sharp  discussion"  had  ended 
In  unanimity.  He  did  not  say  how  outstand- 
ing economic  questions  had  been  reconciled 
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nor  did  he  point  to  any  change  In  existing 
policy  beyond  "more  energetic"  application  of 
party    and    governmental    dlsrtpUne. 

CBEATEH  At,TC>N(iMy    FOR  REPtTBLlCO 

Stating  ihat  Yugoslavia  was  not  In  danger 
of  disintegration,  he  said  the  current  reor- 
ganization giving  greater  autonomy  to  the 
governments  of  the  six  republics  would 
strengthen  the  nation. 

"We  have  settled  the  national  question, 
not  only  in  theory."  he  maintained.  "All  that 
remains  Is  to  Implement  our  decisions.  There 
Is  no  nationality  In  Yugoslavia  that  wants  to 
be  outside  Yugoslavia." 

Part  of  the  reorganization,  he  added,  would 
probably  be  a  shuffle  of  federal  posts,  which 
many  expect  this  summer.  Beyond  that, 
President  Tito  said,  it  may  prove  necessary 
to  remove  prominent  party  members  from 
posts  that  they  have  become  "too  weak"  to 
occupy. 

As  for  bankers,  business  managers  and 
others  who  follow  policies  opposed  by  the 
Oovernment's  economic  stabilization  meas- 
ures, he  declared,  "They  will  not  only  be 
expelled  from  the  party  but  also  from  their 
Jobs." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  1.  1971  ] 

Yccoslavia's  Leaders  Avert  Split 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Belgrade.  April  30. — Yugoslavia's  top  lead- 
ership today  averted  a  public  split  In  Its 
ranks  by  "unanimously"  subscribing  to  a 
declaration  that  singled  out  nationalism  as 
the  main  threat  to  the  country's  unity. 

The  declaration  came  at  the  end  of  a  three- 
day  meeting  of  about  80  top  Communist  and 
government  officials  at  President  Tito's  Adri- 
atic Island  retreat  of  Brlonl.  It  was  called 
by  Tito  himself  as  a  step  to  restore  tinlty 
to  the  Yugoslav  Communist  Party's  quarrel- 
ing factions. 

It  was  not  clear  from  the  communique 
Issued  today  to  what  extent  this  aim  had 
been  achieved.  But  an  announcement  that  a 
conference  of  the  Yugoslav  League  of  Com- 
munists would  be  called  soon  came  as  a 
surprise  and  suggested  to  observers  that  Tito 
intended  to  press  further  with  his  campaign 
to  heal  divisions  within  the  party. 

The  first  such  conference  in  Yugoslavia's 
history  was  held  only  last  November  and 
none    had    been    anticipated    for    this    year. 

Rivalries  have  become  more  pronounced  In 
recent  weeks  as  Communists  from  Yugo- 
slavia's diverse  regions  have  used  a  period  of 
decentralization  and  political  relaxation  to 
argue  for  more  local  say. 

The  most  explosive  issue  was  raised  by 
Croat  Communists  who  charged  that  they 
had  been  smeared  by  a  conspiracy  to  link 
them  with  the  terrorist  Ustashi  exile  organi- 
zation. 

Frictions  between  Serbs,  the  largest  na- 
tional group  in  the  country,  and  Croats,  the 
second  largest,  have  been  on  the  rise. 

The  party  presidium  in  effect  accepted  a 
Croat  allegation  of  a  conspiracy.  The  com- 
munique cited  an  effort  by  "hostile,  subver- 
sive forces  to  exploit  our  Internal  difficulties 
and  to  seek  support  from  the  enemy  In  our 
own  country." 

But  the  presidium  denied  earlier  Insinua- 
tions by  Croat  leaders  that  federal  security 
police  In  Belgrade  may  have  had  a  hand  in 
the  smear  campaign,  details  of  which  have 
never  been  revealed.  The  presidium  said 
"some  weaknesses"  in  the  security  services 
had  come  to  light  and  these  agencies  would 
have   to   be  strengthened. 

Rumors  that  the  session  might  signal  a 
major  party  purge  did  not  materialize.  The 
presidium  was  unanimous  in  Its  estimate  of 
the  "seriousness"  of  the  economic  situation. 

It  noted  the  dangers  of  bureaucratic, 
technocratic  and  centralist  tendencies — 
which  are  taken  as  a  euphemism  for  out- 
moded orthodox  ideology.  The  leadership 
warned    against    nationalism,    which    It    de- 
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scribed  as  a  basis  for  "the  gathering  for  all 
anti-Oommuniat  forces  undermining  the 
confidence  and  unity  of  our  peoples." 


[Prom   the   Washington   Post,   May   9,    1971) 

Tito  Makes  Appeal  for  Yucoslav  Unttt 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Sarajevo,  Yucoslavla,  May  8. — President 
Tito  today  reasserted  his  rule  as  Yugoslavia's 
premier  political  Institution  in  what  was  de- 
scribed as  his  most  powerful  appeal  for  unity 
in  many  years. 

His  target  was  all  those  who  undermined 
that  unity,  from  critical  Intellectuals  to  re- 
tired, high-pensioned  generals  who  sit  in 
Balkan  cafes  and  grumble  about  "what  does 
not  suit  them." 

The  audience  he  appealed  to  was  the  Yugo- 
slav working  class,  which  he  deputized  as  the 
"watchdog"  against  the  possibility  that  new 
forms  of  political  centralism  could  arise  in 
the  six  constituent  Yugoslav  republics,  which 
will  receive  broad  new  powers  In  a  coming 
constitutional  reorganization. 

His  brisk,  barbed  remarks,  delivered  off  the 
cuff,  were  frequently  Interrupted  by  dele- 
gates to  a  congress  of  factory  employees  rep- 
resenting the  country's  workers'  councils. 

One  Western  observer  who  has  followed 
Yugoslav  politics  since  World  War  II  said  the 
speech  was  Tito's  best  "in  20  years."  A  Yugo- 
slav official  said  the  address  would  rally 
thousands  of  persons  behind  him  once  again 
and  create  the  psychological  atmosphere  in 
which  concrete  changes  could  be  made  in  po- 
litical, economic  and  social  structures. 

FACTIONAL   BICKERING 

These  changes,  stalled  recently  by  fac- 
tional bickering  were  initiated  by  President 
Tito  last  fall.  Yugoslavs  have  described  this 
as  an  effort  by  the  78-year-old  leader  to  vent 
the  potential  crisis  of  the  post-Tito  era  while 
he  was  still  around  to  control  it. 

Rivalries  between  the  country's  diverse  re- 
publics and  national  groups  quickly  surfaced 
and  at  times  Tito  had  seemed  unwilling  or 
powerless  to  step  in.  But  today  he  threw  his 
full  personal  prestige  behind  the  campaign 
to  submerge  differences  and  work  out  a  via- 
ble system  for  the  future. 

To  observers  who  have  watched  him  for 
years,  he  seemed  as  dynamic  and  full  of 
fight  as  he  did  in  1945  when  he  and  his 
partisans  followed  the  retreating  Germans 
out  of  the  country  and  established  a  Com- 
munist regima 

They  said  the  style  of  the  speech,  as  much 
as  Its  content,  demonstrated  his  political 
touch  and  his  special  position  as  the  pillar 
of  Yugoslav  unity. 

SELT- MANAGERS 

He  was  addressing  the  second  congress  of 
Yugoslav  self-managers,  made  up  of  factory 
employees  who  are  most  active  In  the  system 
of  "self-management" — the  method  of  In- 
dustrial democracy  and  worker  ownership  of 
enterprises. 

Yugoslavia's  decentralized  system  was  in- 
troduced in  1950.  as  an  alternative — and  a 
challenge — to  the  rigid  systems  in  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Assets  of  the  state  monopolies  were 
distributed  to  enterprises  and  councils  of 
workers  were  set  up  to  run  them. 

Yugoslav  workers,  he  said,  were  not  going 
to  "go  back"  to  capitalism. 

President  Tito  made  clear  theie  is  only  one 
Yugoslav  working  class  and  only  one  Com- 
munist Party.  Just  because  the  six  repub- 
lics are  to  have  more  power,  they  are  not 
going  to  become  new  centers  of  "republic 
statism,"  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  it  remains  to  be  seen  wheth- 
er Tito's  appeal  to  the  workers — over  the 
head  of  the  leaders  In  the  republics — will 
have  enough  momentum  to  result  in  a  sys- 
tem of  consultation  between  the  republics 
that  will  assure  equality  between  them  and 
be  an  efficient  decision-making  apparatus. 
Sometimes  this  summer,  a  a3-member  presl- 
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dency    will     be     inaugtirated    to    run    the 
country. 

LEA  VIM  O   PARTT 

But  President  Tito  left  no  doubt  that  he 
expects  those  who  oppose  his  course  to  "go 
out"  of  the  League  of  Communlsu.  Yugo- 
slavia's Communist  Party. 

"We  shall  see  who  among  us  leaders  ac- 
cepts the  right  course  we  are  going  to  Initi- 
ate," he  said. 

Tough  work  Is  stUl  ahead.  Including 
adoption  of  sweeping  constitutional  changes 
that  will  mean  a  drastic  reduction  of  federal 
powers;  a  party  conference  to  fix  the  rela- 
tlofishlp  between  the  Communist  Parly  or- 
ganization in  the  republic  and  the  Yugoslav 
League  of  Communists;  and  "gentlemen's 
agreements"  between  republics  on  economic 
questions  that  will  determine  regional  say  In 
economic  matters. 

But  today  the  audience  gave  Its  loudest  ap- 
plause for  Tito's  attack  on  intellectuals  who 
"only  criticize"  and  who  want  to  take  over 
now  that  Yugoslavia  has  been  bvOlt  up  Into 
a  strong  state. 

But  he  said,  "There  are  also  generals,  re- 
tired ones,  who  draw  large  pensions  and  en- 
gage In  coffee  shop  talk,  assessing  negatively 
what  does  not  suit  them  ...  all  the  while 
drftvring  350,000  (old)  dinars  («2,300)  a 
month." 

(From  the  Sunday  Star,  May  9,  1971) 

Tito  Threatens  To  Purge  Decentralization 

Critics 

(By  Dennlson  I.  Ruslnow) 

Sarajevo,      Yugoslavia. — President      Joslp 

BroE   Tito   yesterday    threatened    a   purge   of 

Communist  p»arty  members  and  bureaucrats 

who  oppose  a  series  of  constitutional  changes 

designed  to  limit  the  power  of  the  central 

government  and  strengthen  the  authority  of 

the  six  national  republics. 

Addressing  the  closing  session  of  the  sec- 
ond congress  of  self-managers.  Tito  referred 
to  past  failures  to  follow  word  -vXth  action 
and  to  a  Western  news  report  that  his  words 
were  "an  empty  gun."  He  promised  that  "this 
will  not  happen  this  time.  The  gun  Is  not 
empty,  we  have.plenty  of  ammunition," 

A  sense  of  nervousness  and  bitterness 
among  Yugoslavia's  diverse  nationalities  has 
been  growing  In  past  months  to  the  point 
that  plans  for  decentralizing  the  nation  have 
been  threatened 

earlier    meeting    held 

The  three-day  congress  of  self-managers 
follows  a  special  meeting  last  month  at  Tito's 
Island  retreat  of  Brlonl  of  the  presidium 
of  the  League  of  Communists  that,  accord- 
ing to  Tito  and  others  who  attended,  began 
with  "very  sharp  words."  But  the  meeting 
reportedly  ended  In  agreement  to  maintain 
an  ideologically  unified  Communist  party 
while  going  ahead  with  a  radically  decen- 
tralized government 

At  the  Sarajevo  meeting  of  some  2.300 
delegates  from  factories,  firms  and  Institu- 
tions, Tito  vigorously  supported  the  concept 
of  decentralization  and  sought  to  mem  the 
oj>en  criticism  among  the  country's  nation- 
alities, particularly  the  most  numerous 
groups,  Serbs  and  Croats. 

The  workers  In  self-management,  said 
Tito,  would  Insure  that  local  "statism"  and 
"bureavicratlsm"  would  not  replace  the  na- 
tional "statism"  and  "bureaucratism"  now 
being  dismantled 

The  United  Interests  of  the  working  class 
and  the  impact  of  a  united  market  would 
prove  stronger  than  bureaucratic  forces 
tlirivlng  on  centrifugal  trends,  he  said. 

"We  shall  also  have  to  see  who  is  among 
us  leaders  who  does  not  accept  the  rigorous 
cour.se  we  are  going  to  Institute."  he  said  in 
a  threat  to  those  who  oppose  the  current 
policies. 
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OlXTICIZEn     BY     RICH 

CrliUlsm  of  the  system,  Tilo  said,  did  not 
come  from  po*jr  pensioners  and  low  Income 
workers  who  had  a  right  to  crltJclze,  but 
from  those  with  large  pensions  and  cars  who 
had  done  belter  than  they  desened  out  of 
the  system. 

Naming  those  who  oppose  the  Yugoslav 
kind  of  Communism  within  the  Communist 
party  would  only  create  "even  greater  con- 
fusion in  the  present  artificial  psychosis," 
Tito  added,  "but  I  know  who  they  are." 

He  referred  to  "some  general  on  the  retired 
list,"  whose  real  complaint  was  disappoint- 
ment in  "megalomaniac"  ambitions  to  "be- 
come president  of  the  republic  or  at  least  a 
minister." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  30,  1971] 

TTto  Makes  Plea  roR  Arabs  in  Talk 

With    Pope 

(By  Paul  Hofmann) 

Rome. — In  a  75-mlnute  audience  sur- 
rounded by  Vatican  pageantry.  President 
Tito  of  Yugoslavia  and  Pope  Paul  VI  today 
discussed  the  Middle  East,  East-West  affairs 
and  other  International  problems. 

President  Tito  wa«  the  first  Communist 
chief  of  state  to  pay  an  official  call  on  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A  visit 
by  the  Soviet  President,  Nikolai  V.  Podgorny, 
to  Pope  Paul  in  the  Vatican  In  1967  was  de- 
scribed as  private. 

Churchmen  said  today  that  the  Yugoslav 
leader  in  his  talk  with  the  Pontiff  had  made 
a  strong  presentation  of  the  Arab  case  In  the 
Middle  East  conflict. 

President  Tito,  who  ended  a  five-day  visit 
to  Italy  today,  conferred  near  Pisa  on  Satur- 
day with  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  Mahmoud  Rlad. 

Pope  Paul  reportedly  restated  the  Vatican's 
request  for  an  Internationally  guaranteed 
special  status  for  Jerusalem  and  other  holy 
places  In  Palestine. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  26,  1971) 

Trro;   Last  or  Four  Who  Spoke  for  "Third 

World  " 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

President  Joslp  Broz  Tito's  first  state  visit 
to  Washington  this  week  wUl  underscore 
special  American  Interest  In  supporting  an 
unaligned  Communist  nation  wedged  be- 
tween two  power  blocs. 

The  fine  gradations  of  diplomatic  cere- 
monials are  usually  of  little  interest  to  lay- 
men. But  In  the  case  of  this  Tito  trip,  there 
is  an  important  distinction  drawn  by  officials 
on  Ixith  sides — and  also  by  American  emigres 
of  Yugoslav  descent  who  seek  to  disrupt 
Tito's  visit. 

For  while  Marshal  Tito  met  with  President 
Elsenhower  at  the  United  Nations  In  1960, 
and  conferred  with  President  Kennedy  at  the 
White  House  in  1963,  never  before  has  he 
received  the  full -.scale  .state  welcome  he  long 
has  sought  in  the  United  S;.ates,  to  help  rein- 
force his  often-precarious  position  in  the 
power  balance. 

Among  antl-Communlst  emigre  groups  in 
this  country.  Serbs,  Croats  and  others,  there 
1.S  acute  awareness  of  thl.s  distinction,  accord- 
ing to  offlchils  respon.slble  for  President  Tito's 
secvinty  here  There  Is  reportedly  added 
antipathy  among  many  emlgrees  over  the 
fact  that  President  Nixon,  once  the  great 
favorite  of  the.se  groups  because  of  his 
stAunch  anti-communism,  has  made  the 
warmest  overtures  to  Romania,  Yugoslavia 
and  other  Communist  nations. 

The  record  of  past  a-ssaults  on  official 
■i'ugoslav  offices  In  this  country  has  caused 
U  a  planners  to  take  special  precautions  for 
Titos  safety  The  incidents  that  liave  marred 
Soviet  Premier  Alexel  Kcjsygln's  Canadian 
visit,  despite  extra  security  measures  under- 
line the  problem. 

President  Nixon  on  Friday  made  a  .«:peclal 
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appeal  for  Americans  to  accord  full  courtesy 
to  Tito,  mindful  of  the  previous  demonstra- 
tions against  the  Yugoslav  leader  on  earlier 
visits  of  lesser  stature.  By  providing  his 
mountain  retreat  at  Camp  Da\ld.  Md.. 
Wednesday  night  as  an  arrival  rest  stop  for 
Tito  and  Mrs.  Broz,  as  the  Yugoslavian 
President's  wife  is  called.  President  Nixon 
doubly  associated  his  prestige  with  their  visit. 

Tito,  now  79,  Is  openly  engaged  in  attempt- 
ing to  assure  that  Yugoslavia's  Independent 
brand  of  communism  survives  both  the  frac- 
tlonallzation  hazards  of  its  multiple  nation- 
alities and  the  risk  of  new  Soviet  domina- 
tion. He  led  Yugoslavia  out  of  the  Soviet  or- 
bit m  1948,  In  a  historic  break  with  Moscow. 

Tito  Is  the  last  survivor  of  the  quartet  of 
dynamic  figures  who  aspired  to  lead  the  un- 
aligned "third  world";  India's  Nehru.  Egypt's 
Nasser,  Indonesia's  Sukarno.  President  Nix- 
on, making  the  first  visit  of  an  American 
President  to  Yugoslavia,  last  fall,  confirmed 
there  that  this  administration  accepts  and 
supports  Tito's  brand  of  unallgnment.  Amer- 
ican officials  said  yesterday  that  the  full- 
dress  welcome  to  be  accorded  Tito  here  this 
week  will  be  added  evidence  of  that  policy. 

President  Nixon  told  Tito  last  year  that 
the  United  States  would  try  to  encourage 
American  equity  capital  to  Invest  in  Yugo- 
slavia. An  amendment  to  help  fulfill  that  goal 
Is  included  in  the  present  foreign  aid  bill 
now  on  the  Senate  floor.  It  would  authorize 
guarantees  for  American  Investment  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  Romania,  through  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation. 

The  United  States  also  recently  agreed  to 
reschedule  $58.6  mlUlon  in  Yugoslavian  debts 
to  the  United  States,  as  American  supp>ort  for 
Yugoslavia's  stabilization  program. 

In  addition  to  its  attempts  to  sustain  its 
own  non-doctrinaire  brand  of  market  econ- 
omy, Yugoslavia  last  month  played  host  to 
Soviet  Communist  Party  leader  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev, seeking  to  gain  a  guarantee  of  Soviet 
respect  for  Yugoslav  sovereignty.  ITie  results 
reportedly  were  some  gain,  but  with  some 
ambiguity  remaining  about  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine  of  "limited  sovereignty"  of  Commu- 
nist nations. 

Yugoslavia  earlier  this  month  reemphasized 
its  independent  stance  with  military  maneu- 
vers marking  the  first  major  test  of  Its  doc- 
trine of  "peoples'  war,"  drafted  after  the 
1968  Soviet-led  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 


DAY  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  INFAMY 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1971 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Speaker  as  Ambas- 
sador George  Bush  said  la^t  night  after 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
vote  to  .^eat  Communi.<^t  China  and  expel 
Taiwan,  it  was  a  day  of  infamy. 

The  United  Stat.es  lost  a  friend  who 
consistently  supported  us  At  the  same 
time,  one  unfriendly  nation  becomes  a 
member  and  will  consistently  vote 
ag-ainst  our  interests. 

More  prievous.  however,  is  the  prec- 
edent tliat  mea'.iS  a  si.mple  majority  of 
United  Nations  members  any  time  it  suits 
them  can  expel  a  member 

Mr  Speaker  there  was  preat  .mbUa- 
tion  after  that  tragic  vote  and  let  us  not 
forget  that  in  the  cheenng  section  were 
Representatives  of  Belgium.  Britain, 
Canada,  and  Mexico. 

Obnously,  we  cannot  defend  ourselves 
against  our  friends 


i 
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DENUNCIATION    OP   U.N.-CHINA 
OUSTER 


HON   ROBERT  PRICE 

v.>r   TfcXAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue3day,  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  for  the  expressed  purpose  of 
denouncinR  the  unronsoionable  act  of  the 
United  Nations  General  A-ssembly  \n 
voting  to  expel  the  Ftepublic  of  China 
from  its  membership.  Duruig  the  pa.st 
several  weeks  we  have  watched  with 
growing  appreliension  tiie  jockeying  and 
maneuvenng  gome;  on  in  New  York  by 
the  nation.s  acti\e!y  .suptx)riing  the 
ouster  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
astonishing  grounds-well  of  support  for 
membersliip  for  tlie  Communist  dictator- 
ship of  mainland  China 

I  would  commend  President  Nixon  and 
Amba^ssador  to  the  United  Nations 
Georee  Bu.sli  for  their  efforts  to  forestall 
what  wvis  becoming  an  increasingly  un- 
favorable situation  by  proposing  a  "two 
China"  policy  to  keep  tlie  Republic  of 
China  in  Uie  United  Nations.  I  personally 
feel  tliat  we  could  have  and  should  have 
taken  a  stronger  stand  at  vanou.s  [X)ints 
along  th.e  way  to  defend  the  Republic  of 
Chinas  membership,  but  it  is  evident 
that  both  the  President  and  Ambassa- 
dor Bush  saw  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  and  realized  that  we  were  simply 
outvoted. 

Mr  Speaiter  the  action  of  the  United 
Nations  General  A.ssembly  last  evening 
brings  chtUins  ihoucht-s  to  mind  to  those 
of  as  who  recall  the  decision  b'.  President 
Franklin  D  fUxisevelt  bark  in  1933  to 
grant  diplomatic  reoosrnition  to  the 
O.SJS.R  Ever  since  Uie  liol.sl\evik.s  liad 
come  U)  i)Ower  in  1917.  the  United  Staler 
refused  tcj  do  business  with  the  niliin; 
CommunLst  dictatorship  of  the  U  S  S  R 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  in  1933  our  Gov- 
ernment concluded  tliat  tlie  "tmie  was 
ripe"  for  a  "normalization"  of  relations 
with  Russia.  By  granting  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment diplomatic  statas,  it  wa.s  rea- 
soned, we  could  better  pres.sure  tliem  to 
act  more  responsibly  and  to  reduce  their 
worldwide  outlaw-tactic  activities.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  as.sured  tliat  recogni- 
tion woxild  make  a  new  market  available 
to  American  business  Unfortunately,  the 
lesaon  of  history  iias  sliuwn  that  tliese 
hopes  were  but  a  wLsp  of  srnoke  that  our 
assumptions  that  luc  iiu,-.'Uius  would 
"behave"  were  nar.e  aiid  groundless,  and 
even  the  hopes  fur  Kr»at«-r  bu-smess  ac- 
tivity came  to  noi/..i.^^  u;.i:i  the  United 
States  began  dcmuiii.t:  <ii;d  shippui^; 
large  amounts  of  war  aui  to  Rus-sia  m 
World  War  II.  aid  lor  whu  h  we  liave  re- 
ceived neither  repayment  nor  thanks. 

And  so,  now  tlie  General  ,\.s,semb!v 
usinc  the  saxne  false  rea,»MiaiiK  i.a:. 
opened  the  door  of  memoersiap  Uu  >el 
another  Communist  governiaent.  thereby 
ailowmg  Uie  Comm  uiu.si.s  (jtie  more 
beachhead  for  the  purpo-st^  uJ  subveruiu', 
Uie  Free  World,  and  fur  v^eakening  llie 
I':<A'.i,<«:M  l.<  ol  a  lasting  world  jjeaxe  Once 
again  the  American  people,  who  shell 
out  over  a  third  of  tlie  Unit>ed  Nation- 
budget,  have  \j*^u  S^et-rayed  by  the  count - 
ICMIUltkXU  lun;;  the  :e»  ;pieIilJ^  uf  Anier- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lean  generosity.  The  American  people 
will  no  longer  tolerate  being  the  patsy  of 
the  re.st  of  the  world  We  cannot  be  ex- 
pe<.-ted  tc  shoulder  the  lion's  share  of  the 
burden  cf  dcf ending  freedom  while  other 
nations  who  are  tlie  beneficiaries  of  our 
generasity  openly  luiderinine  our  leader- 
ship. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  take  a  long  and  hard  look 
at  our  coniinitnients  to  the  other  na- 
tions, and  to  adjast  those  commitments 
to  leveLs  whicli  clearly  Indicate  that 
"Uncle  Sap"  has  been  held  up  for  the 
last  time.  And.  I  can  think  of  nowhere 
for  a  better  place  to  start  than  by  trim- 
ming our  outlays  to  the  decrepit,  mis- 
guided, and  myopic  United  Nations, 


BRIG.  GEN.  JOHN  R    BROWN 

HON.  MARIO  BlAGGl 

or    KrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
we  celebrated  Veterans  Day. 

I  can  tlunk  of  no  better  time  to  honor 
one  of  my  constituents  who  is  an  out- 
standing veteran,  Brig.  Gen.  John  R. 
BrowTi. 

General  Brown,  who  presently  skipp)ers 
the  New  York  National  Guard's  1.200- 
man  Sixth  Area  Command,  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  at  age  64. 

His  42-year  career  in  the  Guard  started 
when  he  enlisted  illegally  at  the  age  of  16 
in  his  native  town  of  New  Bedford.  Mass. 
In  8  years  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  first  ser- 
geant in  that  unit.  He  later  moved  to  New 
York  where  lie  joined  the  71st  Infantry 
Reeiment. 

After  attending  OfiRcers"  Candidate 
S<'hool.  he  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  1937  Reentered  the  regular 
Army's  44tti  Infantry  Division  in  1940 
and  v^ent  on  to  fii;ht  m  llie  Middle  East 
theater.  i;i  the  North  Afruan  campaign, 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Bult;e  He  was 
awarded  the  Combat  Infantrvinan's 
Badge  and  the  Purple  H«'art 

Known  ;i.s  "The  Old  Man"  to  guards- 
men, this  ex-pn/e  fighter  now  commands 
over  a  7C-mile  area  comprised  of  eight 
countries — Westchester,  Rockland.  Ul- 
ster. Putnam.  Duu  hess.  Sullivan.  Orange, 
and  Green 

He  has  combined  tough  soldiering  with 
a  human  kindne.ss  that  has  made  him 
well  lovec  and  respected  by  his  troops. 
Hi-  recently  .said: 

I  ve  beei.  a  auldirr  all  my  life.  I've  b«nt  the 
law  a  lilile  u>  get  Into  the  National  Guard 
and  n>'iiie<jiie  wait  nice  enough  to  allow  me 
to  stay  In  I've  aiwaya  renxemliered  that  when 
aom«  of  my  men  committed  minor  infrac- 
tions. 

The  general  will  be  honored  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  sponsored  by  the  Heiidrlck 
Hudson  Veterans  of  Foieign  Wars  Post 
S.JOCJ  to  be  held  at  the  Kmg.sbridge 
Armory  m  the  Bronx  ttiis  Saturday  Pear- 
lier in  the  day  his  unit  will  mark  ills  re- 
tirement amid  a  panoply  of  drum  roll.s 
a:;d  bugle  flourishes 

General  Brown  1ms  lived  in  the  Bronx 
since  1930.  He  Is  married  to  the  former 
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Theresa  Carracclo,  and  has  worked  for 
Con  Edison  for  the  past  40  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  great  pride  that 
I  count  this  man  among  not  only  my 
constituents  but  my  friends.  This  coun- 
try would  do  well  to  have  more  like  him. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 


OF     MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
hearings  I  recently  held  in  Minneapolis. 
the  'Minnesota  Nurses'  Association  was 
represented  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Limde.  Mrs, 
Alberta  B,  Wilson,  the  director  of  nurs- 
ing for  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Health  at  the  request  of  Mrs  Lunde  pro- 
vided additional  information  on  the  need 
for  home  health  services.  Mrs.  'Wilson 
provided  an  interesting  chart  showing 
the  need  for  nursing  services  for  Min- 
nesota residents  over  65  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Bruce  Stanley,  representing  the 
community  health  and  welfare  coimcil, 
also  discussed  the  home  lieallh  services. 
He  pointed  out  that  patients  who  would 
have  to  be  institutionalized  are  getting 
care  in  homes  at  greatly  reduced  cost. 
He  urged  that  medicare  home  health  care 
limits  be  removed  or  revised  .so  that  home 
health  care  would  be  provided  on  the 
basis  of  need.  Mr.  Stanley  pointed  out 
that  in  1969  service  cost  only  $2.3  mil- 
lion. Home  health  care  Is  a  necessary  and 
important  part  of  a  total  health  care  sys- 
tem. It  should  receive  stronger  emphasis. 

Minnesota   Nurses   Association 

DEscBipnoN    of    county    pdblic    health 

POsrrioN 

The  public  health  nurse  Is  a  registered 
professional  nurse  who  gives  skilled  nursing 
care.  Including  health  counseling.  In  a 
variety  of  community  settings  to  Individuals 
and  families,  sick  or  well,  according  to  their 
health  needs.  She  Identifies  needs  of  patients 
who  have  physical  or  mental  illnesses  or  dis- 
abilities, and  with  the  physician  helps  fami- 
lies plan  for  and  secure  the  necessary  serv- 
ices Her  primary  objective  la  to  help  Indl- 
vldual.s  and  families  develop  and  strengthen 
their  own  abilities  to  manage  problems 
related  to  health.  The  public  health  nurse 
utilizes  physical  care,  teaching,  counseling, 
and  her  knowledge  of  preventive  and  re- 
habilitative measures  to  assist  people  to 
reach  the  l>est  level  of  health  attainable  In 
their  situation.  She  has  responsibility  for 
selecting,  teaching,  and  supervising  other 
nurses,  aides,  volunteers,  or  family  members 
who  give  care  In  her  abaenc«. 

The  public  health  nurse  gives  Information 
and  guidance  to  the  agency's  administrative 
committee  in  studying  community  health 
needs:  identifying.  plaiuUng,  and  evaluating 
appropriate  nursing  services  and  policies. 
and   In  administering   the  agency's  services. 

In  her  professional  capacity,  the  nurse  par- 
ticipates with  selected  community  groups 
concerned  with  the  well-being  of  community 
members  She  interprets  public  health  nurs- 
ing and  coordinates  the  ngmry'it  programs 
with  others  to  achieve  effective  and  efficient 
services. 

Public  health  nursing  practice  emphasizes 
;)reventlve  and  restorative  functions  carried 
.;ut  With  induiduau  and  famlllfs  tlius  con- 
tributing to  the  physical,  mental  and  social 
well-being  of  the  community. 
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NURSING  SERVICES  TO  MINNESOTA  RESIDENTS  OVER  «5  YEARS  Of  AGE,  1J76 
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FIRST  AMENDMENT  VIOLATED 
AT  KILI.EEN,  TEX 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 


or    NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1971 
Mrs  ABZUG  Mr  Speaker,  our  war 
machine  continues  to  grind  along  Its 
bloody  course  tlitDUgh  Southeast  Asia  If 
our  war  policy  ever  made  any  sense,  that 
sense  ha.s  been  long  forgotten  by  the 
American  people 

But  our  GI's  and  our  veterans  who  have 
seen  the  war  and  sacrificed  in  it  have 
not  forgotten  They  have  not  forgotten 
the  friends  they  .saw  killed  or  wounded, 
the  limbs  they  have  lost  tiie  horrors  in 
which  they  have  been  ordered  to  par- 
ticipate 

One  such  group  of  conscientious  GI's 
In  Killeen,  Tex  felt  it  was  their  duty  to 
march  on  Veterans  Day  to  remind  us 
that  the  war  goe*  on,  and  to  honor  iheir 
young  friends  who  have  died  and  still 
are  dying  t.<xlay  in  Vietnam 

I  am  adn.sed  that  thLs  group  of  citizens 
planned  their  Veterans  Day  march  well 
In  advance  In  late  September,  they  ap- 
pluxl  to  kxal  authorities  in  Texas  for  a 
parade  permit  But  the  town  fathers,  ap- 
parently not  wishing  to  antagonize 
powerful  military  men  at  nearby  F'ort 
Hood,  did  ail  in  their  power  to  prevent 
the  i^eacefiil  march  from  taking  place 
According  to  report-s,  tiie  town  first  de- 
manded a  bond  of  $4,000  to  cover  "police 
casts  '  Later,  the  fee  was  lowered  to 
$,=)00,  but  the  marchers  were  informed 
that  any  permit  they  milght  receive  would 
give  them  only  the  iLse  of  the  sidewalk. 
and  that  carryiiu:  of  placards  would  not 
be  permitted. 

The  GI  s  and  veterans,  ■who  are  sworn 
to  uphold  the  Constitution,  were  luider- 
standably  unwilling  to  accept  such 
blatant  prior  restramt-s  on  the  exercise 
of  their  f^rst  amendment  rlghus.  They 
decided  to  carry  out  their  march  despite 
the  denial  of  the  permit 

In  KUleen,  Tex  ,  on  Veterans  Day  1971, 
112  of  these  citiwn-.soldiers  and  their 
Bupporlers  were  reportedly  summarily 
arrested  and  thrown  in  jail  by  civilian 
authorities  They  are  now  being  held  t)e- 
cause  they  carmot  produce  the  $200  bail 
levied  on  each  of  them. 

All  of  us  should  deplore  these  snd 
events.  We  must  demand  Uiat  Uie 
marchers  be  released  and  charges 
dropped,  and  that  no  further  puniUve 
action  be  taken  by  mlUtarj-  authorities  at 
Fort  Hood  Further,  we  must  see  to  It  that 
when  citizens  request  a  permit  to  parade 


peacefully  in  exercise  of  their  freedoms 
of  speech  and  assembly,  such  denial  of 
rights  as  was  encovmtered  in  Texas  yes- 
terday will  not  occur. 


HANDICAPPED  TO  RIDE  ON 
RAPID  TRANSIT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CAIJTORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1971 

Mr,  'WALDIE  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  months  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Tran- 
.sit  System  will  ccMnmence  service  in  the 
San  Pranci.sco  Ba.v  Area 

TTiis  system  will  be  the  most  modern 
in  the  Nation  and  .should  contribute  to 
the  environmental  betterment  of  the 
area. 

The  BART  system  is  also  unique  m 
that  it  will  be  de.'-igne<l  .so  that  aU  handi- 
capped persons  will  be  able  to  use  the  fa- 
cilities—in  otlier  words— the  BART  sys- 
tem will  have  100  percent  ndership 

Recently,  Mr  Harold  'Wilson  of  Alamo 
Calif,  chairman  of  the  Architectural 
Barriers  Committee  of  the  Easter  Seal 
Society  for  Crippled  Cliildren  and  Adults, 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aging  and  gave  a  report  on  tiie 
BAI-IT  system  and  itf^  advantages. 

Mr  Speaker  I  think  tha*.  Mr  Wilson's 
comments  are  worthy  oJ  consideration  by 
ah  Members  of  the  Congress 

The  report  follows: 
The     Eiderlt     and     Handicapped     Barries  — 
rHEEiKJM     ON     San     FaANCisco     Bat     .\rka 
Rapid  TRANsn   System 
<  Bv    Harold    L     WiUson,    Chainna:.    Archnec- 
tviral    Barriers   Commltt*^,    Easier   Seal    So- 
ciety  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults 
When   the   Saii   FrancLsco   Bay    Area   Rapid 
Transit  System  Is  completed  in  1972,  Its  ser\ - 
Ice  area  will   extend  \nXti  three  counties  wi'h 
se'.eiitv   five   miles   of   track    and   thirty   n'.ne 
stations     The    facilities    for    the    elderly    and 
hai.dlcapfied  will  surpass  those  of  a::y  other 
niivss  transp<irtat:c.n  system  In  the  world  pro- 
viding for    100   per   c*nt   rldershlp   within   its 
service    area     The>se    facilities    were    acquired 
primarily  due  x<>  the  efforts  of  the  Architec- 
tviral    Barrier   Committee   of   the    E».ster   Sea: 
S  KTlety  for  the  Crippled  Children  and  .\d'..!t> 
uf  Alaineda  and  Coutrti  C*«ta  Coiintiee 

Shortly  after  the  Inception  of  B.^RT  It  wa> 
noted  that  the  BART  Svstem  plan,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  public  tKjnd  lasue  In  1962 
exclxided  facilities  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped with  severe  mobility  lUnilatUvns 
Whereby,  I  inuiate<l  a  pix.Ject  to  siecure  facll- 
Itiei-  which  would  be  ea-sllv  accessible  to  and 
usable  by.  these  Individuuls,  mcludlug  non- 
ajubulalory  person*. 


The  project  object;  \es  were  fotu-fold  as 
follows 

1  Obtain  endorseni€nt.s  and  support  for  the 
project  from  the  elderly  and  handicapi>e<i  in- 
dividuals and  organizauons  deTot«d  tx.  Ibe 
welfare  of  the  elderly  and  handicapped 

2  Inform,  educate  and  convince  th«  BART 
Btjaxd  of  Directors  and  Staff  that  the  au- 
thorized plan  would  prevent  access  for  ap- 
proximately 4  per  cent  of  the  population  who 
are  elderly  and  hajidlcapp>ed  with  severe  mo- 
bir.tv  limitations 

3  Secure  BART  Board  of  Director*  poUcy 
to  insure  that  the  system  would  be  construct- 
ed whereby  the  faclliliefi  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  could  be  easily  added  &•  a  '..ater 
date,  and  to  .secure  estimated  cos-  of  adding 
the  facilities 

4.  Since  BART  was  not  authorized  nor 
finded  by  the  electoral*  to  provide  for  the 
elderly  and  hand;capp>ed,  obtain  auth-rlty 
ai.d   funds  through  the  State  Legislature 

OBTAIK  ENDOaStMENTS  AND  EVPPOBT 

Due  to  the  many  interest  facets  and  enor- 
mous number  of  mdniduals  and  organiza- 
tions Involved,  various  meihixis  and  proce- 
dLirts  were  employed  to  obtain  endorsement 
and  support   for  the  pr(..ject 

Since  the  elderly  ai^d  handirnpped  popula- 
tion would  be  d.rectly  affected  by  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  project  it  was  lmper»- 
tive  that  the  strongest  endorsement  and  sup- 
p<;>rt  should  be  obtained  Iro.T.  ihe  orgauilza- 
tiotifc  representing  and  or  devc>ied  to  tl>«  wel- 
fare of  the  elderly  a:.d  handicapped  There- 
fore, niaiiy  meetings  with  representatives  of 
the.se  organization?  were  cvi.cerne':;  •..-  discuss 
problems  and  strategy  and  to  trigger  timely 
leiier  campaigns  directed  Uj  B.f.RT  and  the 
State  L*gislatu.'e  Tr.e.=*  meetings  and  letter 
campaigii.-^  were  ii'  •  i  iilv  t*neP.cial,  they  sup- 
p.ied  the  t>ftckt>one  support  for  the  project. 

On  the  other  hand  r.  was  evident  that  Dur 
project  required  the  endorsement  and  sup- 
port from  the  non -elderly  and  non-handt- 
capped  citizens.  Therefore,  many  of  my  eve- 
nings, especially  In  the  eirly  years  of  the 
project,  were  devoted  to  spe«king  engage- 
ments at  service,  church  and  professloral 
groups- 

Rather  than  through  the  u.*  of  public 
demonstrations  and  news  media  pubhcllT. 
the  project  acccsnpilshments  are  prlmarUy 
attributable  to  individual  salesmanship  with 
reepevn  for  the  Individual  i.uvoJv«d.  A»  a  re- 
sult t-I  this  salesmanilup  aiid  pr«eentatlon  of 
the  lacis  involved.  I  hare  gallMd  tbe  confi- 
dence itnd  a  prvife-stional  attitude  from  every- 
one o«.>nt  acted 

INKIHM      EDI-'  .4Tr       »SD    CONVtKC*    BAST 

I  hii\e  t>een  a  vuluutetr  consultant  to  the 
San  rrancisco  B»v  Area  Rapid  Tranatt  D»s- 
t.-lct  B^iard  oX  Directors  .ind  Staff  since  •*«<▼ 
111  l'.>63  urging  theui  u^  fwovide  facUJtJes  to 
the  iuitiiii  cv>nstruction  which  » til  t>e  e«.sO> 
»i v^^ible  to  all  the  public  irtcludmg  the  e. 
deriv    and    h*ndK-iip^>«-^i    i!i    whee-lchairv 

Since  every  e.xisting  public  tmoinpurtation 
s\t»M>m.  through  design  pr«6euus  un^ur- 
mountable  barriers  u^  the  elder! %  and  handi- 
capped with  severe  mobility  lunlt»tK>ns  a 
number  of  the  BART  oacials  and  p«»>nne. 
uuaer-it«i:d.^biy     h.^     difB.'Ulty     Ui     vx-inpr*- 
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hendlDg  the  necessity  of  special  facilities  to 
accotnmodat*  the  elderly  aiid  handicapped 
NonetiieleBB,  project  objectives  to  Inform. 
educate  and  convince  BART  were  »ccom- 
pllshod  ttiro\i(<h: 

1  Presentation  of  the  statistics  from  the 
Nati'in.il    Health  Svirvey. 

2  Projected  increases  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  population 

3.  BART'S  refip<.iialblllly  to  provide  trans- 
portation to  all  of  the  public 

4.  Pair  and  honeet  salesmanship  and  pro- 
fessional attitude. 

SECURE    BART    BOARD    OF   DIRECTOR    POLICY 

Since  BART  was  not  authorized  nor 
funded  by  the  electorate  to  provide  facilities 
for  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  secure  a  BART  Bcwrd  of  Director 
p<Slcy  that  the  system  would  be  constructed 
whereby  the  facflltie.s  for  the  elderly  and 
handicApf>ed  c<nild  be  esisUy  iiclc1e<l  at  a  later 
date,  and  t<>  secure  est.;mated  cost  of  adding 
the  facilities 

In  1965  the  B.\R  I"  Board  of  Directors 
adopted  a  con.structlon  policy  for  the  subway 
stations  whereby  It  would  be  possible  to 
easily  add  elevator  racllltles  In  the  future.  If 
fuiid^i  were  provided. 

Later  on  February  29,  1968,  the  BART 
Board  of  DlrecU)rs  adopted  the  policy  that 
they  would  inform  all  concerned  that  the 
facilities  for  ttie  elderly  and  handicapped 
win  require  an  additional  tS  to  $7  million 
(later  revised  Ui  »10  million)  and  that  the 
State  Legislature  be  notified  that  the  BART 
District  Is  willing  to  Install  the  facilities  If 
the  additional  money  Is  provided  from 
sources  other  than  the  B.\RT  District. 

OBTAIN    ATTTTtORrrT    AND    rtTNDS 

Once  B.\RT  was  convinced,  construction 
policy  was  obtained,  and  BART  provided  the 
estimated  cost,  our  final  objective  was  to  se- 
cure authority  and  funds  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  facilities  from  the  State  Legis- 
lature This  authority  wa.s  accomplished 
through  tlie  enactment  of  the  .^.ssembly  Bill 
No.  7,  Chapter  261.  which  was  approved  by 
Oovemor  Reagan  on  June  6.  1968  The  basic 
provision  of  the  law  Is  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  Insure 
that  buildings  and  facilities,  constructed  In 
the  State  by  use  of  State,  county,  or  munici- 
pal funds,  or  funds  of  any  political  sub- 
division of  the  State,  adhere  to  the  American 
Standards  Association  Specifications  A  117  1- 
1961  for  making  buildings  and  facilities  ac- 
cessible to,  and  usable  by.  the  physically 
handicapped. 

This  law  was  not  directed  specifically  at 
BART  but  rather  for  all  public  buildings. 
The  passage  of  this  law  required  a  massive 
statewide  effort  by  many  elderly  and  handi- 
capped groups  and  individuals  with  the 
Easter  detd  .Society  In  the  thick  of  the  e!T>irt. 

A  few  months  later  the  State  leglslat'.ire 
rcsulved  BART'S  funds -to-complete  shortaKe 
problem  aod  added  tio  million  lor  the  el- 
derly and  handicapped  facilities 

ACCOM  HI  rsHMENTS 

EHevators  will  move  the  nonambulatorv  or 
semiambulatory  person  vertlcallv  from  fireet 
to  train  platform  All  elevators  will  b«  equip- 
ped with  telephone  for  calling  the  .station 
agent,  and  will  have  controls  within  each 
reach  of  the  wheelchair  occupant 

Toilet  faculties  also  have  been  designed  •. 
acdmrn<>d»t«  the  elder' v  and  handicajiped 
The  di-ior  wldth.s  are  wide  eiiovigli  for  p<>rs<jn3 
In  wheelchairs  tt)  pa.ss  through,  and  rest- 
rooms  wUI  have  one  .stall  that  can  be  u.sed 
by  the  wheelchair  o<.-cupttUt 

Stairs  at  staliuii.'i  will  have  handrails  Oi: 
both  sides  that  will  extend  18  inches  beyond 
the  ti^p  and  Ixjttoni  .steps  .Special  parking  fa- 
cilities wUi  be  provided  for  the  handicapped 
wltli  Wider -than -usual  stalls  located  close  to 
the  station  and  to  the  elevators  reserved  for 
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the  elderlv  and  handlrapped  with  severe  mo- 
bility limiLatloiui 

The  BART  car  wa.s  also  designed  with 
handicapped  person.s  In  mind  A  wheelchair 
occ'.ipaiit  can  easily  ride  over  the  gap  between 
the  train  platform  and  the  car  floor,  can 
easily  pas<s  thnuiKh  the  car  door,  and  move 
from  one  end  of  the  car  to  the  other. 

A  combination  iif  loudspeaker  directions 
and  easily-read  signs  will  aid  the  BART  pa- 
tron with  Impaired  sight  or  hearing.  Seelng- 
eye  dogs  will  be  permitted  and,  when  neces- 
sary, the  station  attendant  can  assist  the 
blind. 

Other  facilities  for  the  handicapped  in- 
clude special  service  gates  and  fare  collection 
machinery  in  stations,  a  communication  sys- 
tem that  Includes  closed-circuit  television, 
special  directional  .sl<jns.  and  the  low  place- 
ment of  telephones  and  elevator  buttons 

CONCLUSION      AND      RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  has  been  a  very  rewarding  project  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  and  will  assist  In  the 
future  planning  of  mas.s  transportation  sys- 
tems throughout  ttie  world.  BART  is  the 
mass  transportation  laboratory  and  will  have 
the  all  Important  100  per  cent  rldershlp — 
A  FtRST. 

As  mentioned,  a  great  deal  of  effort  was 
expended  on  my  part  and  from  many  In- 
dividuals and  groups  Including  the  BART 
Board  and  Stan  personnel .  However,  maybe 
more  Importantly,  this  project  demonstrated 
that  indlyidtials  treating  each  other  with  re- 
spect and  on  a  prtjfesslonal  level  can  ac- 
complish what  appeared  t<i  be  Impossible 

Tlirough  the  final  months  of  construction, 
BART  has  requested  that  I  continue  to  as- 
sist them  In  the  area  of  In.spectlon  for  they 
are  protid  of  their  svs'em  and  their  part  In 
providing  for  the  elderly  and  physically  han- 
dicapped 

After  11  e  B.^RT  construction  phase,  the 
reduced  fare  que.slion  fur  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  must  be  resolved. 

Phase  II  of  the  tran.sp<irtatlon  problems  for 
the  elderly  and  handlrapped  Is  to  provide 
biirrter-free  Bcress  to  the  bu.i  systems  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  7  he  major  problem 
for  wheelchair  occupants  and  others  with 
severe  naobUlly  limitations  for  acce.sslbUlty 
to  the  bus  systems  Is  that  one  or  two  trans- 
portation systenia  cannot  affi>rd  to  ab.sorb 
the  btis  redesign  and  tcxjllng  costs  F-.irther- 
more.  the  bus  systems  cannot  afford  to  srrap 
the  existing  buses  to  purchase  rerleMlgned 
equipment 

Therefore.  I  recommend  that  a  Federal  law 
be  enacted  making  it  mandatory  for  all  newly 
built  buses  to  be  ecjulpped  to  accommodate 
wheelchair  and  other  elderlv  and  handicap- 
ped passengers,  and  that  Federal  funds  be 
made  available  to  the  bu.'<  systems  for  the 
purchase  of  accesBlhle-to-wheelchalr  mini- 
buses etc  to  be  u.sed  as  a  substitute  system 
during  an  orderly  and  planned  conversion  to 
ne-Aiv  equipped  bu.ses  aiid  complete  service 
to  ail  the  public 

Furthermore,  I  reciminiend  that  a  Federal 
law  be  enacted  making  It  n^andatory  for  all 
public  transportation  systems.  Including  air 
iratisportatlon.  to  l>e  accessible  to  and  usable 
by  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  includ- 
ing the  nonambulatory 

Except  In  rural  arean.  where  public  trans- 
portation Is  non-existent,  and  areas  execut- 
ing a  planned  and  controlled  bus  conversion 
program.  I  would  recommend  against  sep- 
arate tran>^.pt  rtation  systenxs  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  In  my  opinion,  this  type 
of  f>egregation  would  lead  to  higher  cost  and 
inadequate  transportation  for  the  elderly 
and  handlcapped- 

Sliue  the  Siin  Francisco  Bay  Area  has  been 
lat>eled  the  transportatu.';.  lab<jratory,  I  rec- 
ommend that  every  effort  be  exerted  at  the 
Federal  state  and  county  levels  to  Imple- 
ment   the   total   laboratory  test  such  as  the 
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requirements   for   the   elderly,    handicapped 
^Including  non-ambulatory),  and  the  poor. 


LADYBIRD  JOH.NSON  FURTHERS 
EOOHWAY  BEAUTIilCATION 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or     TFXA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEF'RE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  competition 
i.s  growing  among  Texas  highway  main- 
tenance foremen  for  the  $1,500  cash  prize 
and  plaque  presented  each  year  by  for- 
iner  {-"ir.st  La<l,v.  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson — 
and  Texas  hiKhway.s  are  growing  ever 
more  ben  lit  if  til. 

Our  Texas  hiKhway  personnel  have  al- 
way.s  been  proud  uf  our  long  roadways — 
keeping  them  clean  and  land.'^caped  be- 
yond normal  requiremcnus.  But  the  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  Highway  Award  has  both 
rewarded  these  efforts  and  encouraged 
further  projects,  making  Texas  liighways 
a  delight  to  travel  over. 

It  Ls  yet  another  example  of  the  con- 
tagloiLs  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  our 
former  f^r.st  Lady  has  been  and  remains 
to  ciU7.en.s  of  all  walks  of  life  in  otir  great 
Nation 

In  addition  to  her  award  to  highway 
l>«'rsonnel.  Mrs.  John.'^(m  plans  next  year 
to  add  a  $1,000  award  to  the  news  media 
for  •exceptiortal  reporting  on  tiie  beau- 
tificatlon  of  Texas  ' 

Crispin  James  of  the  Austin  American 
telLs  us  of  the  late.^i  winner  of  the  Lady 
Bird  Jolmson  Award  and  of  the  future  of 
the  new  awards.  His  article  follows: 
Lady  Btrd  Highwat  Beavtt  .\ward  Goes  to 
C<iNROE   Man 

(By  Crl-spln  James  i 

Stonewall. — In  Storiewall.  country  of  ca- 
brlto  and  LBJ.  John  W  Berry  received  the 
1971  L.ady  Bird  J ohn.son  Highway  Bea  itlflca- 
tlon  .^waJ■d  Friday  during  c-eremonles  at  the 
Lyndon  B   Johu-son  Slate  Park. 

Berr>-.  Texits  Hlghuay  Department  maln- 
tenani-e  conslructlon  supervisor  fr<nn  f'oiLToe, 
was  prese'hted  with  a  perwnal  check  for 
♦  l.SOO  ;n..->m  Mrs  Johnson  and  a  plaque  which 
read.  'For  his  coiitrlbutlon  to  the  beauty  Of 
Texas  highways  through  landscaping  pres- 
ervation of  native  wild  tlowers  and  main- 
tenance of  rest  area.s 

Former  President  Lyndon  Johnaon  also 
gave  an  "LBJ  award"  to  Ruftis  Jones,  main- 
tenance construction  supervisor  from  Pred- 
ericlLsburg 

The  award  wa-s  a  silver  cup.  Inscribed  to 
Jones  from  the  Jol.n.sons. 

Berry  has  wc>rked  for  the  Texas  Highway 
Department  for  16  years,  and  is  credited  with 
making  Montgomery  County  In  Houston  Dis- 
trict   12    "a    theater    for   natural   beauty." 

"Wherever  natural  beauty  exists,"  said 
George  Murson.  Hou.'non  a.i.sl8t»nt  district 
engineer  Berrv  has  a  spe-'lal  talent  for 
bringing   it   to   the   atten;ion   of   the  public." 

The  four  runners-up  to  the  top  prize  were 
Melvln  E  Bayle«p.  1^  Cirange  District  13: 
Jim  L.  Hamilton.  Hamilton,  Dl.*trlct  9; 
Charlie  Anderson  Hobbs.  Seymour,  District 
3;  and  Allen  Ktux    Raymondvllle    District  21. 

"These  men  we  re  honoring  represent  a 
fine  htgiiwnv  department  and  are  emissaries 
who  keep  our  siiowcase  in  ,.rder  '  seild  E  J. 
L'rbanovsky.  cliaJrman  of  the  Department  of 
Park  Administration  at  Texas  Tech  and  one 
of  Hie  1971  selectior,  committeemen  for  the 
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lAdy  Bird  Johnson  Award  "It  waf  extremely 
dira^ult  to  select  a  winner,  but  we  onuae 
Berry  taecAuse  of  the  ability  he  had  demon- 
strated m  tiie  u.se  of  natural  maierlals,  his 
ingentuty.  and  his  willingness  tii  go  fiu  be- 
yond what  was  expec-Led  of  him 

Mrs  Johus<m  announced  that  In  the  ad- 
dition to  this  award,  in  1972  she  would  make 
an  award  of  •1,000  to  the  news  media  lor 
"exoeptlonai  reporting  on  the  beautlflca- 
tion  of  Texas." 

The  prize  money  will  be  divided,  with  »500 
going  to  a  Texas  newspaper  reporter  and 
»600  to  a  radio  television  announcer  who 
dev^ops  the  best  series  on  the  environment 
and  ecology,  said  Mrs.  Johnson. 

After  Mrs.  Johnson  made  her  award,  she 
Btiggested  that  "one  other  gentleman  has  a 
word  U)  say."  and  former  President  Johnson 
rose   to   present   some    awards   "of   his   own." 

In  an  Informal  speech  spiced  with  Jokes 
and  references  to  his  wife  and  daughters, 
Johnaon  praised  the  work  of  Jones,  and  said 
"lU  bet  you  a  saddleblanket  that  this  will 
never  find  its  way  onto  the  side  of  the  high- 
way," said  Johnson,  perhaps  referring  to  the 
statement  by  his  wife  that  all  cans  from  the 
refreshments  would  be  "recycled"  to  prevent 
any  littering. 

Johnson  also  gave  silk  scarves,  designed 
by  Molly  Pamis  and  Inscribed  with  Texas 
flowers  and  wildlife,  to  the  award  finalists 
and  highway  officials  slttmg  on  the  stage  to 
give  to  their  wives. 

The  afternoon  of  awards  was  not  over, 
however,  until  Mrs.  Johnson  was  presented  an 
armful  of  "yeUow  roses  of  Texas"  by  Dewltl 
Oreer,  chairman  of  the  Texas  Highway  Com- 
mission. 

"Tou  have  been  a  great  Inspiration  to  the 
highway  depajtment."  said  Oreer. 
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1957,  as  amended.  |42  U.S  C  IQ?,"^*!  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "»4  OOC.  000"  where- 
ever  It  appears  and  liLserting  IE  lieu  thereof 
■■»5.<.KX),000  ■• 


A    MEMORIAL   TO    JUSTICE    BLACK 


AMENDMENT  TO  BE  OFFERED  BY 
REPRESENTATIVE  MIKVA  TO  H.R. 
7248 

HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  tlie  Higher  Education  Act 
to  provide  a  $1  million  increase  in  the 
authorization  of  the  Civil  Riglits  Com- 
mission in  order  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  the  additional  duties 
provided  in  this  act 

The  committee  bill  gives  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  jurisdiction  over  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex.  It  is 
important  that  this  not  be  a  hollow 
imdertaking.  Lf  we  are  to  expect  the 
Commission  to  carrj-  out  the  responsi- 
bilities the  committee  has  assigned  to  it. 
we  must  provide  the  ftmds  necessary  to 
do  the  job  right.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  provides  no  additional  au- 
thorization. 

When  the  amendment  Is  offered  on  the 
floor,  I  will  present  the  budgetary 
justification  for  the  $1  miUion  figure 
requested. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  reads 
as  follows: 

Page  201,  line  16.  after  "Sec.  1007."  Insert 

Page  301,  after  line  21,  Insert  tlie  fol- 
lowing: 

(b)   Section  104  of  ths  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  Nrw    jExsxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IvLi  HESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26,  1971 
Mr.  HEI£TOSKI  Mr   Si>eaker.  it  was 
with  great  .■sorrow  that  my  colleagues  and 
I  noted  the  reeent  passing  of  the  late 
Justice  Hugo  L  Black 

Albert  Epstein,  a  resident  of  Bergen 
County.  N  J  .  brought  to  my  attention  a 
ixx^m  he  wrot-e  which  ls  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Justice  Black  1  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues: 
Jf  STICK  Hugo  L  Black  ;  A  Memorial— Otm 
Hkritace 

(By  Albert  Epstein) 
Freedom,  the  Dignity  of  Man,  rejoiced 
When  Independence  was  conceived — 
The  infant  gasped  for  breath. 
Then  came  our  Constitution — 
Alone,  the  child  was  weak, 
Uncertain,  he  crawled  on  hands  and  knees. 
A  spark  of  life  lay  hidden  within  his  mother's 

womb. 
The  pangs  of  labor  btirned. 
A  miracle — a  twin,  the  BUI  of  Rights,  burst 

forth 
Endowed  with  all   the   wisdom  garnered   by 

the  sages — 
The  spasms  fled. 
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release  of  all  persons  previously  detained. 
Another  is  full  respect  for  the  c;^^l  rights 
of  all  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  and 
an  end  to  polnical.  social  economic,  and 
religious  di.stninination  A  third  meas- 
ure calls  for  implementation  ol  tiie  prom- 
ised reforms  by  Great  Br.iam  in  tlie 
fields  of  law  enforcement,  housing,  em- 
ployment, and  voting  rights.  The  disso- 
lution of  the  Parliament  of  Northern 
Ireland  and  withdrawal  of  all  British 
forces  is  another  provision. 

Under  this  arrangement  law  enforce- 
ment would  be  placed  under  local  con- 
trol acceptable  to  all  parties.  And  finally, 
this  resolution  expresses  the  hope  for  a 
convening  of  all  interested  parties  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  unifi- 
cation of  Ireland. 

It  is  my  hope  for  an  early  passage  of 
tills  resolution,  even  though  its  effect  is 
moral  in  that  obviously  our  Congress 
cannot  legally  bind  the  parties  involved 
in  that  civil  war.  But,  silence  in  the  midst 
of  such  bloodshed  and  sadness  is,  to  me, 
unthinkable.  The  Congress  should  now 
go  on  record  as  deploring  this  situation. 


PEACE  FOR  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH  Mr  Speaker,  the  continu- 
ing turmoil  in  Northern  Ireland  deeply 
disturbs  me.  What,  however.  I  find  even 
more  distressing  is  that  an  end  to  the  in- 
.lustices  causing  this  violence  does  not 
yet  appear  in  sight. 

Since  the  treaty  of  1921.  which  estab- 
lished the  SIX  counties  of  Northern  Ire- 
land, the  Catholic  minority  has  been  the 
victim  of  blatant  di.srnmination  The 
Cameron  report,  a  1969  ofBcial  document 
of  the  British  Governitient.  cites  exam- 
ples of  this  discrimination  in  the  areas  of 
ICK-al  government  appointments,  local 
government  elecloiul  boundaries,  hous- 
ing allocation.s.  and  empioynient  While 
some  measures  have  finally  been  insti- 
tuted in  an  attempt  to  end  the.-5e  iiijus- 
tices,  the  government's  revival  of  intern- 
ment policies  appears  to  me  to  be  a  step 
backward. 

I  have  become,  therefore,  a  cosponsor 
of  Congressman  Hugh  Carey's  resolution 
which  calls  for  peace  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  if  implements  could  hn!)e- 
fuUy  brint;  a  realization  of  this  goal 
One  of  these  is  tlie  K>rmination  of  the 
cunent  internment  policy  under  the 
Special   Powers   Act,   and   simuUaneous 


AMNESTY  NOT  APPROPRIATE  THIS 
TIME  FOR  DRAFT  EVADERS 


HON   JACK  BRINKLEY 

or   c■t^'F^,;^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  October  26.  1971 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
commend  the  within  editorial  to  tiie 
thoughtful  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
More  than  any  words  I  have  seen  on  this 
subject  do  these  fit  the  descripuon  of 
"...  a  word  fitlj-  spoken  being  like  apples 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

The  editorial  follows: 

(Prom  the  Columbus  (Oa  )  Ledger, 

Oct.  23.  19711 

For  Those  Who  Did  Ser\t — A  Mcch 

GazATXB    Priobjtt 

Pressure  Is  being  built  to  gtt  a  general 
amnesty  for  American  youths  who  ran  to 
Caiuuia  to  evade  the  draft — timed  specifi- 
cally for  the  Christmas  season. 

Best  information  is  that  there  are  between 
50,000  and  100.000  draft  evaders  and  military 
deserters  in  Canada  alone.  About  500  men 
are  In  federal  prisons  for  draft  evasion. 

Now  16  lawyers,  writers  and  educators 
have  Issued  a  statement  proposing  they  be 
allowed  to  return  "freed  of  any  legal  Im- 
pediments and  Invited  to  share  here  the  op- 
portunities and  responsibilities  of  building 
a  better  nation." 

We  are  not  without  compassion,  nor  with- 
out concern  over  the  prospect  of  harlng 
some  kind  of  American  exile  populallon 
drifting  about  In  the  world. 

We  are  not  quite  re»dy  to  take  up  this 
particular  group's  problems  this  Christmas, 
however. 

We  have  other  worries  with  DK>re  priority 
concerning  otir  young  men  affected  by  Viet- 
nam. 

We  have  sick  and  wounded  veterans  to  be 
cured. 

There  are  men  without  sight,  limbs  or 
with  their  mental  health  shattered  we  ■al;h 
to  have  restored 

Appropriate  honors  must  be  rendered  and 
opportunities  pro\'lded.  for  our  youug  men 
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who  Answered  their  country's  call,  fought, 
returned,  and  now  are  In  fact  finding  It  hard 
to  find  opportunities  and  responslbUltlea  for 
building  p.  better  nation.  We  need  jobs, 
training  and  a  compassionate  country  to 
handle  that  problem. 

Later,  when  we  have  done  what  we  should 
do  for  thoae  who  did  what  they  should  do. 


then  perhaps  we  ca'i  ;i-vv  on  our  pool  of 
compassion  for  some  c!  r..sideratlon  of  the 
lot  of  those  who  run  off  U)  Canada. 

But  not  this  Christmas  This  Christmas. 
we  want  to  reserve  as  much  of  our  compas- 
sion and  priorities  as  we  can  for  those  with 
first  call  on  It,  and  those  who  ran  to  Canada 
evaded  any  claim  to  priority  on  that  matter 


Just  as  certainly  as  they  evaded  the  sum- 
mons thtlr  country  sent  to  them  aDd  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

We  didn't  like  the  war,  but  we're  not  pre- 
pared yet  to  welcome  home  voluntary  exiles 
who  ran  away  from  It  while  others  went  In 
their  stead.  Let  them  wait  a  while  longer  so 
we  can  all  think  about  it  a  little  more. 


^V:y\TK— Wi dm  sday,  October  27,  1971 


The  3enate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Ellender>  . 


PKATKK 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  in  whom  reposes  all  might  and 
power  and  wisdom,  look  upon  Thy  ser- 
vants here  to  whom  the  people  have  com- 
mitted the  welfare  of  this  Nation.  Into 
their  hearts  send  Thy  light  and  Thy 
truth.  Teach  them  the  lesson  that  it  is 
not  in  the  possession  of  power  but  in 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  that  all  men 
are  under  divine  judgment.  So,  amid  the 
collision  of  world  forces,  when  the  chan- 
nel of  history  seems  turned  from  its 
course,  when  little  men  shrivel  and  per- 
ish, keep  Thy  servants  here  calm,  con- 
fident, wise,  and  just,  anchored  to  the 
faith  of  the  Pounding  Fathers.  And  may 
they  and  we  behold,  in  the  swift  chang- 
ing scene,  the  opening  of  a  new  chal- 
lenge, radiant  with  promise  and  vibrant 
with  hope  in  which  we  shall  play  our 
full  part  as  faithful  servants  of  the  King 
of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords. 

For  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the 
power  and  glory  forever  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, October  26,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  it  i.s  .so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIEIID.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr.    President,    I    yield 
back  my  time. 


ORDER    OP    BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  *Mr.  Harris*  is 
now  recognized  for  15  minutes 


AMERICAS  RURAL  HEALTH  CRISIS, 

1971 

Mr.  HAiiiil.-5  Mr.  President,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Subcommittee  on  Health  on 
March  31,  1971,  Dr.  Robert  L.  Nolan,  the 
chEiirman  of  the  division  of  public  health 
and  preventive  medicine  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia University  School  of  Medicine,  has 
eloquently  brought  to  attention  the  ac- 
tual crisis  dimensions  of  our  health  care 
system  in  rural  America. 

Dr.  Nolan's  testimony  points  out  that 
for  many  rural  communities  there  are  no 
practicing  health  personnel  available  at 
all.  For  a  country  with  the  best  medical 
expertise  in  the  world,  this  situation  is 
a  national  disgrace.  The  lack  of  medical 
services  in  rural  America  has  reached  the 
shameful  p>oint  wherein  a  person's  right 
to  a  healthy  life  is  a  function  of  his  or 
her  place  of  residence.  It  is  time  we  real- 
ize that  the  right  to  health  in  this 
country  is  exactly  that:  a  right  for  all 
Americans,  not  a  privilege  for  a  few. 

This  is  simply  not  the  case  In  rural 
America.  Statistics  bear  out  this  fact. 
One-half  of  the  1,343  maternal  deaths 
in  the  Umted  States  per  year  occur  in 
rural  areas  and  small  towns,  although  in 
our  country  70  percent  of  the  people  live 
in  urban  areas.  The  infant  mortality  rate 
in  rural  America  is  one-third  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and  there  exists  a 
30-  to  40-percent  higher  rate  of  disability 
and  death  from  accidents  in  these  areas 
of  our  country  than  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  the  reasons  for  the 
shocking  lack  of  health  care  in  rural 
America  transcend  the  Issue  of  health 
Itself. 

Rural  Americans,  for  the  most  part, 
simply  do  not  share  In  the  good  things 
of  our  society.  Poverty  is  the  central  fact 
of  life  for  14  million,  or  one  out  of  every 
four,  rural  Americans.  Unemployment, 
Inadequate  housing,  lack  of  transporta- 
tion, poor  schools,  and  the  lack  of  strong 
public  or  private  institutions  are  the  hall- 
mark of  the  general  deterioration  of  rural 
America.  We  cannot  isolate  the  health 
care  problem   from  this  larger  problem. 

Dr.  Nolan's  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  recognizes  the 
health  care  problem  of  rural  America  as 
part  of  a  larger  phenomenon.  With  un- 
characteiistlc  vision  In  this  age  of  the 
specialist,  where  problems  and  their  solu- 
tions are  categorized  into  neat  little  pi- 
geonholes, Dr.  Nolan  brings  to  the  scene 
a  refreshing  change  in  outlook.  He  knows 
that  another  hospital  here,  and  two  more 
doctors  there,  are  not  really  going  to 
change  things.  Fundamental  change  is 
necessary. 


Mr.  President.  Dr.  Nolan  describes  the 
problems  of  rural  America  with  the  sense 
of  urgency  they  deserve.  And  he  also  pro- 
poses the  urgent  solutions  these  problems 
demand.  I  would  hope  that  each  of  my 
colleagues  will  give  this  valuable  testi- 
mony careful  consideration.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Rural  Health  Crisis.   1971 

Gentlemen.  I  appreciate  your  invitation  to 
participate  in  this  Hearing  today  to  present 
some  observations  and  reconunendatlons 
concerning  health  matters  In  rural  areas. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  studied  by  count- 
less commissions  and  committees,  rural  peo- 
ple do  not  share  in  the  same  opportunities 
as  the  rest  of  their  fellow  Americans. 

Rural  health  conditions  In  this  country  to- 
day are  the  heritage  of  decades  of  continuing 
neglect  and  indifference,  which  has  left  our 
deprived  rural  regions  far  behind  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  Whatever  elements  we  attribute 
to  the  "health  crisis"  in  the  country  today, 
these  are  severely  aggravated  In  our  rural 
areas,  where  conditions  similar  to  underde- 
veloped countries  often  prevail. 

Poverty  in  rural  America  donilnates  the 
lives  of  an  estimated  14  million  people,  or  one 
out  of  four  living  in  rural  areas,  compared  to 
one  out  of  eight  In  urban  areas. 

In  the  urban  ghetto,  help  can  be  sum- 
moned from  the  surrounding  affluent  regions: 
people  and  agencies  are  available  who  can 
give  their  skills  to  provide  assistance.  In  an 
emergency,  hospitals  do  exist  within  the  city, 
an  ambulance  may  be  found,  and  so  may  a 
doctor. 

In  the  Isolated  rural  areas  there  may  be  no 
ambulance,  no  hospital,  no  doctor,  just  no 
help  available.  The  resources  that  we  take 
for  granted  in  the  cities  simply  do  not  exist 
in  many  of  our  rural  areas.  These  shortages 
In  rural  areas  also  affect  those  with  financial 
resources,  who  must  travel  long  distances  for 
needed  health  care  and  also  have  no  access  to 
adequate  emergency  care. 

Rural  areas  share  the  other  liabilities  of 
the  ghetto:  unemployment,  inadequate  ' 
housing,  crowded  dwellings,  and  discrim- 
ination. In  addition,  the  rural  areas  are 
plagued  by  an  absence  of  transportation 
(which  is  almost  complete,  and  which  the 
new  Rallpax  will  not  resolve),  isolation  cre- 
ated by  geography,  weather,  and  poor  roads, 
lack  of  strong  public  or  private  institutioiis, 
dispersal  of  population  impairing  political 
effectiveness    and    community    organization. 

In  many  rural  areas,  even  water,  waste 
disposal,  electricity,  and  modern  heating — 
basic  needs  associated  with  a  modem  clTUlEa- 
tion — are  all  lacking. 

KUIIAL    HEALTH    ISSUES WEST    VIROINLA 

HJ.08TRAT10N 

The  sltUBtlon  in  West  Virginia  Is  Illustra- 
tive of  problems  in  other  rural  areas  Almost 
60%  of  West  Vlrglnla'8  population  is  dis- 
persed m  rural  areas,  many  living  in  rela- 
tively Isolated  "hollows,"  without  access  to 
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health  and  medlra!  services  There  I.s  R 
■erere  shortage  of  physician.?,  denllsm  and 
nurses  In  these  rural  area/;  In  some  countie.«; 
there  are  no  practinuK  health  {jersonnel 
available  at  all. 

The  State's  own  Health  Task  Por«e  Repc  rt 
in  1967  noted: 

(1)  There  were  only  96  M  D  s  per  IOO.Oh) 
population,  compared  with  a  natiuna)  aver- 
age of  142  M.D.'s  per  100.000  Furthermore. 
an  undetermined  number  of  these  phvbiclaus 
(average  age  53  years)  were  nut  In  fulKinie 
practice.  In  the  last  10  years  over  60  coii.- 
munltles  with  populations  of  less  than  10,000 
have  been  left  without  physicians  as  rural 
practitioners  retired  and  were  not  replaced. 
In  13  counties  there  was  only  one  physician 
for  four  limes  the  patient  population  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Medical  .Vssoclatlon 
(1/700).  and  In  six  couniles  the  population 
load  for  physicians  was  six  times  the  recom- 
mended ratio. 

(3)  Although  It  was  estimated  thai  the 
State  needed  720  public  health  nurse.-i,  as  a 
minimum,  there  were  only  136  so  Identified, 
or  one-sixth  the  need.  In  addition,  less  than 
two  dozen  of  these  nurses  were  actually 
trained   in   public  health. 

(3)  Of  all  West  Virginia  families.  82.6% 
had  total  incomes  of  lees  than  M.OOO  per 
J9U.  This  represented  150,637  families.  Only 


44,193  families  in  this  group  were  re.  elv'.np 
welfare  a-sslstance  i  That  is  a-ssista-ice  pa\ - 
nients  based  on  52',  of  need  deterrrilned  ic 
the  early  1960's.i  The  rest  had  Ui  fend  for 
themselves  and  had  no  orgaiized  support  for 
medical   care 

i4i  Local  c:\:vA\  health  departnientis  in 
the  remote  axea.s  tvpically  do  not  have  a  Jull- 
tiiVH"  hea:-!.  <  ^m -r  ii:id  have  to  rely  upon  an 
already  over-Aorked  local  physic: an  for  a  few 
hours  of  part-time  service  per  week  Pro- 
grams and  services  in  such  departments  are 
very  limited  and  rarely  are  able  to  make  a 
significant  Impact  upon  unmet  Individual 
health  needs. 

(5)  Water  and  sewage  services  essential 
for  health  were  found  to  be  Inadequate  in 
120.000  homes  In  West  Virginia. 

(6)  Of  the  521,143  homes  In  the  state. 
375,000  disposed  of  solid  waste  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  create  a  nuisance  and  public 
health  hazard. 

(7)  There  was  no  adequate  public  trans- 
portation in  rural  areas  for  either  ordinary 
or  emergency  medical  care. 

The  data  submitted  with  regard  to  a  typi- 
cal West  Virginia  rural  county  illustrates 
the  exceedingly  low  per  capita  and  family 
income,  limited  education,  and  diminishing 
physician  ratio.  F*urthermore,  you  will  note 
that  the  expenditures  in  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia with  comparable  health,  welfare,  and 
mental  health  acUvltles  were  »111.25  per 
capita  in  comparison  with  »24.12  per  capita 
in  West  Virginia,  or  a  ratio  of  about  4  ;^  to  1 . 
rhus,  the  DlstHct  of  Columbia  had  available 
twice  the  money  for  one-half  the  population. 

In  surveys  conducted  locally  by  physicians 
of  our  Division,  there  has  been  well-docu- 
mented Inadequate  housing,  aboence  of  wa- 
ter, lack  of  preventive  medical  services,  and 
a  variety  of  untreated  medical  conditions 
ranging  from  parasitism  to  heart  disease. 

Turning  to  the  national  picture,  over  130 
rural  counties  have  been  identified  with- 
out any  private  doctors  at  all.  A  study  of 
Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Montana  revealed  that  as  of  1965  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  of  l,6O0  towns  were  with- 
out physicians. 

All  these  clrcimastances  have  their  expres- 
sion in: 

(a)  higher  maternal  death  rates  (one-half 
of  the  1,343  maternal  deaths  In  the  VS. 
per  year  occurred  In  rural  areas  and  small 
towns) ; 

(b)  higher  rates  of  dIsabllUy  and  death 
from  accidents  (30-40%  higher); 

(c)  higher  infant  mortality  rates  In  rural 
areas    (one-third    higher); 

(d)  longer  periods  of  disability  and  hos- 
pitalization for  specific  illnesses. 


TABLE  I  -POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE.  1950-70" 
y.  ,p..  W«,  VU,n.  lu...  coun.,-U«l  .i..  io  «,u.i.  .«..  «S;  u...n  f-^^-— '- 'i^i^S^rT;?^^     ™"'  "'^^'"^  '"^'"^  ''"^''"'  "'"'^  '^"■'  """" 


Typical  ninl  cMnty 
l^t  gioup  '9M  '""     Number  change     Percent  chinte 

„,^,c  3,929  2,206  -l.TH  -«3.9 

"?^V 9284  7.585  -1,699  -18.3 

L'»J?: 10  336  6.917  -3,419  -33.1 

'PSm ""  5  232  5,552  +320  +4.4 

f^ 31,399  25,455  -5,944  -1«.9 

1  Soyrce:  OEO  Communily  Profile  Project  CompuVer  printool,  OEO,  Chirlesion,  W.  Vi.  «  SoMfcei  US  Cettius. 

TABU  ll.-POOR  FAMILIES,  1960  AND  1966 


State  ol  iWest  Vir(inia 


1950 


1970     Number  chan|e       Pe«ce«rt  change 


240,107 
562,809 
720.383 
343,727 
138,526 


139.021 
508,308 

511,954 
390,833 
194,120 


-101.  OK 
-54,500 

-206,429 
+47. 106 
+55,594 


2,005.552 


1.744,237 


-261.315 


-42.1 

-9.7 

-28.9 

+13.7 
+40.1 

-U.0 


Poor  famines  > 


Number  of  fam'ilies 


Number 


Percent  U.S.  counties  havinj 
tower  percent  of  poor 
lamiliesr 


Percent 
coaety 


19C0 


1966 


1960 


1966 


1960 


1966 


1960 


1966 


feiLWrt  poor 
tMHilies  tn 
county  ot 
ot  Stale  Suie  totai, 

1960  1966 


State  of  West  Virginia. 
Typical  rural  county... 


462,100 

6,549 


482.900 
6.079 


139,400 
2,894 


105.900 
2.140 


3ai 

44.2 


21.9 
31.2 


80 


'S4 


100.0 
L4 


loao 

2.0 


>  In  ttie  typical  county  in  the  United  States  in  196*  there  were  1,221  families  ranked  as  poor. 
This  represented  15.1  percent  of  total  lamilies  in  that  'typica/"  county. 

>  84  percent  means  that  only  16  percent  ol  all  U.S.  counties  had  a  great  proportion  o<  poor  families 
than  this  typical  rural  county  of  iWest  Virginia. 


Source;  OEO  Community  Profile  Project.  Computer  printout,  OEO,  Chaiiestos,  W.  Va. 


Hraith    characteristics 

Five    year    average    Infant    mortality    rate 
1961-1965,'  27.9. 

Physician  to  population  ratio 1/4,242 

Dentist  to  population  ratio 1,  8,  485 

Health    offlced    part-time    contributes   ap- 
proximately '/3  day  per  week  to  public  health 
duties. 
Public  health  nurse  to  population 

ratio     1/25,466 

Public  health  sanitarian  to 

population  ratio 1/25,  455 

General     hospitals 1 

BecU      5* 

County  health  department  budget— 1970 ': 


Approximate  per  capita  governmental  ex- 
penditures for  health  contrasting  rural  West 
Virginia  with  urban  Washington,  D.C. 

West  Virginia — Combined  expenditures  of 
W.  Va.  I>epartment8  of  Health,  Welfare,  and 
Mental  Health.  1970  Fiscal  Year: 

State  Department  of  Health $7,823,000 

State  DejMirtment  of  Welfare 

(Medicaid)    16,600,000 

State  Dejjartment  of  Mental 

Health 17.400,409 


Federal 
Total   percent 


Stale       1  r<»i 
percent    p*>(cpn: 


Per 
e«p. 


rypkai  rani 

county 

-     33.580 

4.8 

39.4 

55.8 

1.32 

Monongalia 

County 

..  7fla,l67 

63.7 

3.3 

33.0 

11.02 

Total    40,723.409 

41,000,000      1,700,000=  $24.12   per   capita. 

District  of  Columbia — Total  expenditures 
of  the  DC.  Department  of  Public  Health, 
1969-1970: ► 

89.000,000-;-800.000  =  $lll.a6  per    capra 

Sources : 

'  West  Virginia  Department  of  Health.  TTie 
Post  Tirenty  Years  of  Maternal  and  Infant 
Health  in  West  Virginia.  Compared  with 
the  DJ3.   1946-65,  June   1968. 


rOOTNOTES 

•  Comparison  with  Monongalia  County. 
where  the  resources  of  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity are  located,  shows  relative  inability  of 
rtiral  counties  in  lacking  sophistication  in 
grantsmanshlp  and  health  manpower  to  com- 
pete for  and  capture  Federal  funds  for  health. 

'District  of  Columbia  figures  include 
equivalent  appropriation  categories  for  men- 
tal health  and  welfare  cited  as  separate  items 
in  West  Virginia. 

Other  Socio-Economlc  Characteristics: 

Income:  ' 
Total  Personal  Income  (1965)--   $33,773,000 

Total  wages  and  salaries 21,917.000 

Total  transfer  payments 6,277,000 

Per     capita     personal     Income 

(1965)    l.»71 

Median  family  Income   (I960)—  3.214 

Percent   families — $3,000    (1960) 46.4 

Percent  families— ♦10,000   (1»«0) 3  6 

Public  Assistance: 

Average  Monthly  Public  Assistance  Cases, 
July  1968-June  1969:  • 
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OAA ._.....___.______...__..___  128  social   security   disability   or   reiirement    and  74    chronic  alcoholism. 

AB    _„ 8  had    no    unemploymeiu    coverajfe  Ix>cal    re-            75    exposure  to  p«8tlcldea 

AD . — .._____•_._ — _ — ..___ — .___■     86  sourcoa  had  paid  for  the  physician  s  visit  and  78.  cleft  palate,  uncorrected.  6  years. 

AFDO    1S8  the  prescription,  bvit  there  were  11(1  programs          77.  spinal  <x»«l  leelon  with  L,. ,  deficit. 

— ^  or  persons  with  any  kuid  of  follow  op  c^ri'  or           78.  congestive  heart  failure. 

Total 360  responsibility    .^fter  a  lifetime  of  hard  w  >rk  79.  maduromycosls. 

Education'  helping  to  produce  our  food,  we  had  exiUided  80.   tonsillitis. 

him  from  the  benefits  we  make  available  to  81.  psoriasis. 

Median  school  years  completed 8.6  virtually  everyone  else.  82.  recto-va^nal  fistula. 

Percent  completed— 5  years 10.8  pharx  a  83.  paraplegia,  field  Injury. 

Percent  completed  high  school  or  more.  25.  7  v.-maki   n  ^^    mental  retardation 

^  List     of     medical     conditions    observed     in  gj    thrush 

Housing:  *  Hidalgo-Star  County   health  survey,  con-  gg    amebiasis 

All  occupied  housing  units 7.681  ducted    by   Field   Foundation   March   3-8,  g-j    bilateral  oetervelum 

All   housing  units   with  plumbing  fa-  7970  88.  ruptured  iumbar  disc. 

cintlee    o.BoB  l.  chronic  sinusitis.  89.   hiatus  hernia. 

All    housing    units    lacking    plumbing  2.  chronic  bronchitis.  90.  pyorrhea  alveolarla. 

facilities   2.666  3.  otitis  media  with  perforation.  91.  arteriosclerosis  obliterans. 

Sources:  *■  unexplained  adenopathy.  92.  tendon  Injury,  unrepaired. 

<  Leyden.  Dennis  R.  and  Rader.  Robert  D.,  5.  failure  to  thrive.  93.  unblllcal  hernia. 

County     Personal     Income     West     Virginia.  6.  positive  serology.  94.  laryngotracheobronchltls. 

1962-1965,     Bureau     of     Business     Research.  '^    "^ ^  95.  bilateral  scrotal  hydrocele. 

W.V.U.,  December.  1968.  »•  T.B.  on  I.N.H.  96.  birth  defect. 

»W.  Va.  Department  of  Welfare:    Annual  ^   coatochronditis.  97.  club  foot. 

Report,  July,  1968  to  June.  1960.  Charleston.  1°   osteoarthritis.  98.  O.I.  bleeding. 

West  Virginia.  ''•  scoliosis.  09.  congenital  heart  disease. 

•  1960  Census.  ^2.  fractured  rib.  untreated.  100.  migraine. 

•  1970  Census  13.  hypertensive  cardiovascular  disease.  101.  strablsum us.  uncorrected. 

14.  obesity.  102.  cellulitis. 

MIGRANT    HEALTH    PROBLEMS  15     p^p^i^   ^j^^  IO3     craniostenosis. 

In  March  and  April  of  last  year  I  had  the  16.  tapeworm.  104.  cancer  of  prostrate, 

privilege  of  participating  In  a  Field  Founda-  17.  ascarlasls.  105.  heart  block, 

tlon    study    of    migrant    health    conditions,  18.  pin  worms.  106.  Infantile  hemiplegia, 

which  Included  my  own  visits  to  Southwest  19.  hypertension,  untreated.  107.  cystocele. 

Texas  and  South  Florida.  20.  fungus  Infection  of  skin.  108.  emphysema. 

Our    team   of    physicians,    which    had    In-  21.  varicose  veins  with  thrombophlebitis.  109.  vaginal  bleeding, 

tended  to  examine  only  50  families  In  great  22.  dental  carles.  110.  broken  hip. 

depth  at  McAUen    Texas    found  over   1  400  23.  eplstaxis,  recurrent.  Recurrent  themes  observed  In  various  rural 

patients  waiting  for  medical  help.   Most  of  24.  tinea  corporis.  areas  have  included- 

these  families  were  In  seasonal  agricultural  25.  IV.  septal  defect.  ,^,  ^ej^^i  „,  i,^  hospitals  (even  those 
work  and  unable  to  obtain  needed  medical  26.  diabetes  me  lltua.  ^uUt  with  HlU-Burton  funds)  to  admit  pa- 
treatment.  Word  had  spread  rapidly  of  our  27.  splenomegaly.  tlents  without  a  cash  deposit: 

presence  and  over  900  people  waited  on  the  28.  ovarian  cyst.  .j.,     Hi«i„,,ifi«.    i„    -„„i.rfJ.-.    r .^..>i„... 

S    *  J         .  ^.      ^            .'^.^    ,,    ,       ^.       ^      ^  nn             .  (h)    dlmcultles    in    applying    for   existing 

first  day  of  the  team  visit,  lining  the  streets  29.  anemia.  »..,,-«..  „«h«-  .♦.►.  „,  »!.<»-.,? -~ 

.' .             ,,    ,.    .          J           .,   ._,    »  oo.               .     /         .r..  benefits  under  state  or  federal  programs 

around  the  small  clinic  made  available  to  us  30.  enuresis  (age  12) .  ,,     discriminatorv    nracticea    in    nchooi 

in  McAllen,  Tex.  31.  hematuria.  „ ,;^'    ,,r„^.m.  f^^Li.^^^^  „f  .tat^,tif  .^h 

_     _.      '   ,  ,        ,.  J.    .  ,.,.         »      »  J                   r,^    , .  ,  ,      ».  lunch  programs  In  violation  of  statutes  and 

On  Chart  A  is  a  list  of  the  untreated  con-  32.  bronchial  asthma.  reeulatlons- 

dltions  that  were  observed  during  that  sur-  33.  bursitis.  ,  ..    ,„_uln>,.  »„  „,,»ii*„  #«.  <.^..„i  i 

»   .    ...          J,                   .  t-  ,.     J.       J  o/i    .       »,       J            .  (d)    Inability  to  qualify  for  federal  home 

vey.  Infectious  disease,   metabolic  disorders.  34.  reactive  depression.  i„„„„..~_„»  i™ i.«~...t«  „»  , w  „»  « 

■',.,..               .                 ..  ,    J  .     .        ,,     J          oc    „i 1....  .  ...I       V.  ,  ,,.x,i     >  improvement  loans  because  of  lack  of  flnan- 

malnutrltlon,  and  congenital   defects,  all   of  35.  cholecystitis/ cholelithiasis.  clal  resources- 

which     had     gone     untreated,     were     quite  36.  cataracts,  unoperated.  ,    ,         ,        ,'     ,        ^        _.     ,    ,  ^       ,    ^     ....^ 

common.  37.  hernia,  unoperated.  <"'    ^^""^^   of  categorical   federal  health 

I  think  It  is  Significant  that  the  residents  38.  protein  malnutrition.  ^^^T^t  'k  ^  u J*""   ^  Pj'"'''"^;^  ""*  L"^ 
of  this  area  who  lack  medical  care  fiock  to  39.  hyperkeratosis.  and   child   health,   eU:.)    to  provide   needed 
obtain  health  services  when  an  opportunity  40.  conjunctivitis.  !2  ^^^^.f*         ,"  5"*°°"'*  discovered  as  a 
is  available.  No  public  or  private  program  was  41.  Impetigo.  resuu  oi  tne  proj^t 
available  to  those  who  had   flocked   to  the  42.  glaucoma.  <')  Inability  to  find  a  Job; 
survey  team  for  assistance.  Once  more  we  43.  sarcoidosis.  (g)  POor  schools; 
had   evidence   that   the   migrants   had   been  44.  cardlomegaly.  (h)  lmf>a8sable  roads:  and 
-passed  by.  despite  the  ostensible  existence  of  45.  goiter.  (1)   no  transportation. 
programs  that  were  supf>osed   to  help  them.  46.  pyelonephritis.  It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  health  can- 
It  was  in  this  same  area  that  a  widespread  47.  hearing  loss.  not  be  effectively  sef>arated  from  needs  for 
epidemic  of  pK>llomyelltls  occurred  last  year,  48.  gastritis.  equal  opportunity  and  access  to  housing,  en- 
whlch  tragically  proved  the  absence  of  ade-  49.  glomerulonephritis.  vlronmental    preservation,    education.    Jobs, 
quate  Immunization  there.  50.  hemorrhoids,  bleeding,  untreated.  medical   care,  welfare,  and   all   other  public 
Typical  of  the  migrant  situation  was  the  61.  pellagra.  services.  Yet  we  have  not  addressed  ourselves 
following  Individual  case  history:  52.  ariboflavlnosis.  as  a  Nation  to  any  kind  of  comprehensive 

In  Hidalgo  County.  Texas,  in  a  small  53.  epilepsy.  attack  upon  these  problems, 
crowded  hut,  we  met  a  sick  gentleman  of  54.  seborrheic  dermatitis.  Furthermore,  the  profxjsals  now  awaiting 
63  years  of  age.  He  looked  much  older  than  55.  aloi>ecla  areata.  consideration.  Illustrated  by  proposed  Health 
his  age,  quite  weak  and  emaciated.  He  had  56.  cervicitis.  Maintenance  Assistance  Act  of  1971  (S. 
worked  In  various  parts  of  this  country  con-  57.  rickets.  1182),  and  the  National  Health  Insurance 
tlnuously  as  an  agricultural  laborer  since  58.  hyperthyroidism.  Standards  Act  outlined  In  the  President's 
nine  years  of  age  when  he  left  school  to  59.  visual  loss,  untreated.  1971  Message  on  Health  (House  Document 
help  support  the  family.  He  was  willing  and  ^0.  Infantile  diarrhea.  no.  92-49)  are  unlikely  to  result  In  effective 
anxious  to  work,  but  too  weak  to  do  so.  He  ^^-  cerebral  palsy.  delivery  to  needy  rural  areas  and  certainly 
had  experienced  weight  loss,  easy  fatigue,  ^^-  untreated  fractured  knee.  not  to  those  where  seasonal  agricultural 
polydypsla  and  polyuria.  Although  a  phy-  ^-  scabies.  workers  live.  The  area  to  which  I  have  re- 
slclan  In  a  rural  town  had  apparently  dlag-  ^4.  chronic  pancreatitis.  ferred  cTBes  not  have  the  economic  resources 
nosed  diabetes  mellltus  and  prescribed  in-  ^5.  iodine  deficiency  goiter.  n^r  the  technical  ability  to  attract  such  pro- 
sulln,  his  condition  had  not  Improved.  Tlie  ^^-  unblopsled  neck  nodule,  3czn.  grrams  as  these  proposals  envision,  and,  un- 
man did  not  understand  the  use  of  the  In-  ®^-  diverticulitis.  ig^g  there  are  compelling  Incentives  to  serve 
sulln.  and  no  one  was  available  to  explain  to  *®-  ^^°^  deficiency  anemia.  these  neglected  groups,  they  can  be  expected 
him  or  administer  it.  He  had  no  electricity  69-  endometritis.  to  be  left  behind  again. 

or  refrigeration,   which   Is  necessary   to  pre-  "'O.  feeble-mlndedness.  The    President's    National    Advisory    Com- 

serve  the  insulin,  and  the  Insulin  lay  useless  71.   cyBtltls.  mission  on   Rural   Poverty    In    1967   aptly   de- 

on  a  crossboard  along  the  wall.  72.  tirethrttis.  aeiibed  rural  poverty  in  the  United  State.s   a 

Although  disabled,  he  was  not  eligible  for  7"^   e.sophagltls.  national  disgrace.  This  most  powerful   fti.d 
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wealthy  Nation  certainly  does  have  the  c^- 
paclty  to  deal  with  these  problem.s 

RXCOMMXN1XATION8    roH    ACTION 

In  my  Judgment  we  have  had  enough  stud- 
lea  and  documentation.  I  respectfully  offer 
these  recommendation*  lor  your  considera- 
tion: 

(1)  For  appropriate  committees  in  Con- 
gress to  give  their  combined  consideration 
to  the  1967  Reports  by  the  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Pov- 
erty: The  People  Left  Behind  and  Rural  Pov- 
erty in  The  United  States.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Commission  are  well-developed, 
comprehensive,  properly  focused  and  should 
be  Implemented  forthwith. 

(2)  For  prompt  development  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  authorized  by 
PL  91-623,  enacted  December  31,  1970,  but 
not  yet  funded  nor  planned  for  Implementa- 
tion. When  passed,  as  you  know,  that  was 
called  the  Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act 
of  1070. 

(3)  For  establishment  of  a  federally-fi- 
nanced rural  network  of  community  health 
services  and  health  related  programs  to  as- 
sure comprehensive  health  services  for  all 
residents  In  rural  areas.  The  state  and  local 
communities  have  been  and  are  unable  to 
finance  such  programs. 

(4)  For  economic  incentives  for  health  In- 
stitutions (e.g.,  medical  schools,  hospitals, 
health  departments)  to  Involve  themselves 
more  directly  In  the  solution  of  rural  health 
problems,  and  conversely  economic  penalties 
for  those  which  decline  to  become  so  In- 
volved. 

(5)  For  establishment  by  federal  statute 
of  a  new  civil  right  to  medical  care  for  every- 
one In  an  emergency,  with  appropriate  civil 
and  criminal  penalties  for  denial  of  this 
right. 

(6)  For  establishment  by  federal  statute  of 
a  new  civil  right  to  medical  care  for  every 
sick  child,  with  aproprlate  civil  and  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  denial  of  this  right. 

(7)  For  statutory  criminal  and  civil 
penalties  applicable  to  any  public  official  or 
employee  obstructing.  Impeding,  or  delaying 
any  public  or  private  benefit  to  any  person 
relating  to  health,  education,  welfare,  or 
employment. 

(8)  For  a  federal  rural  multi-purpose 
ombudsman  program  rendering  direct  as- 
sistance In  health,  education,  welfare,  em- 
ployment, and  other  services  to  rural  fam- 
ilies throughout  the  country,  and  visiting 
each  family  at  least  once  a  year  to  assure 
rural  family  assistance. 

(9)  For  economic  and  other  Incentives 
for  individuals  with  needed  skills  to  settle 
and  work  in  rural  areas. 

(10)  For  prompt  federal  action  to  halt 
all  adverse  land  use  practices  such  as  strip 
mining,  uncontrolled  timbering,  and  pollu- 
tion practices,  which  are  destroying  the 
natural  beauty  of  our  rural  areas  and  threat- 
en to  make  these  regions  uninhabitable. 

(11)  For  establishment  of  a  Rural  Devel- 
opment Agency  for  human  resources  and 
needs  within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  with  responsibility 
lor  developing,  coordinating,  and  delivering 
programs  to  people  In  rural  areas. 

(12)  For  allocation  of  I'";  to  2%  of  all 
appropriations  for  health,  welfare,  educa- 
tion, and  other  personal  service  programs  to 
assure  the  self-enforcement  and  delivery  of 
benefits  to  prospective  recipients.  This  could 
finance  legal  services  for  assiurlng  availabil- 
ity to  the   beneficiaries. 

(13)  For  allocation  of  at  least  lO^c  of 
appropriations  for  categorical  health  service 
programs  to  permit  such  programs  to  as- 
sume financial  respKjnslblllty  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  health  conditions  discov- 
ered among  their  beneficiaries,  which  are 
not  otherwise  within  the  scope  of  their  pro- 


prarr.s    The   present   sta'ute  arsd   reK'.ilatlon.s 
ordinarily    prevent    this    approach 

(  14  i  For  an  amer.dment  to  the  US  C.ir.- 
stUutlon  to  guarantee  to  every  adult  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  support  or  the  support 
of  others  an  opportunUy  for  gair.f-jl  em- 
ployment consistent  with  his  skills.  The  fed- 
eral government  should  be  the  employer  of 
last  resort.  We  must  stop  forcing  people  to 
subsidize  our  economic  system  through  their 
own  unemployment  and  resulting  poverty. 
There  is  much  productive  work  that  can  be 
done  throughout  the  country,  Including 
work  In  the  health  professions. 

(15)  For  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution to  eliminate  the  present  Inequality 
of  opportunity  of  all  kinds  for  people  In  the 
various  states  by  a  new  definition  of  "equal 
protection  of  the  laws,"  requiring  a  uniform 
national  standard  and  full  equality  nation- 
ally In  the  availability  of  all  services  and 
pM-ograms  related  to  local,  st«te.  or  federal 
government.  Inequality  of  opportunity  In 
which  government  actively  participate  can- 
not be  eliminated  until  we  adopt  a  uniform, 
constitutionally  mandated  national  standard 
of  equality. 

I  believe  implementation  of  these  pro- 
posals could  permit  a  unified  comprehensive 
approach  to  rural  health  needs  and  arrest 
the  progressive  deterioration  of  Rural  Amer- 
ica. 

(The  remarks  of  Mi.  H.^rris  when  he 
introduced  S.  2746  and  2747  are  printed 
in  the  Record  under  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANS.-\CTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MOFINING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  of  30  minutes  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  with  the 
sutement  of  each  Senator  therein  being 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Is  there  any  morning  business? 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  CON- 
FERRED BY  THE  EXPORT  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ACT  OF  1969  -SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  167 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  from  tlie  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  AfTairs  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  167  and  ask 
unanimous  con.?ent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resoluLion.  I 
have  cleared  this  request  with  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  there 
is  no  objection  to  proceeding  to  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  167.  a  joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  Senate  prw  eeded  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  SPARKM.A.N  Mr.  President,  very 
briefl.v.  thi.";  resolution  extend.-?  the  Ex- 
port .^dmini.stration  Act  from  October  31. 
1971.  until  May  1.  1972:  that  is,  a  simple 


6-month  extension  of  the  Export   Ad- 
ministration Act. 

Under  existmg  laws  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act. expires  on  this  coming  Sun- 
day. In  order  to  continue  the  act  and  in 
order  to  give  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  opportunity  to  act  on  this  mat- 
ter, it  is  most  important  for  us  to  con- 
sider Senate  Joint  Resolution  167  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution.  This 
has  been  cleared  with  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  and  as  far 
as  I  know  there  is  no  opposition  to  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

After  line  6.  Insert  the  following: 

•  Sec.  2  Sec.  404(g)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  •l'/4'  ar.d 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  'l^i'  ". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  prevent 
an  unintended  call  for  prepaid  premiums 
to  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation.  Unless  amended, 
the  present  law  would  require  associa- 
tions to  divert  up  to  $400  million  of  hous- 
ing funds  into  payment  of  prepaid  in- 
surance premiums. 

The  background  of  the  situation  is 
this.  The  present  law  requires  that  if  the 
ratio  of  FSLIC  reserves  to  insured  sav- 
ings falls  below  1.75  by  December  31  of 
a  given  year,  member  associations  are 
required  to  commence  prepaid  insurance 
premiums  equal  to  2  percent  of  their 
savings  growth  during  the  year.  It  was 
not  anticipated  that  reserves  would  fall 
to  1.75  until  1973  or  1974 — by  which  time 
the  Congress  would  have  worked  out  a 
more  permanent  and  stable  method  of 
maintaining  an  adequate  FSLIC  finan- 
cial structure  However,  tlaere  has  been 
an  extraordinary  increase  in  insured  sav- 
ings in  1971— wluch  h£is  been  extremely 
helpful  in  stimulating  home  building— 
and  the  reserve  ratio  may  drop  to  1.75  or 
slightly  below  it  by  December  31,  1971. 
The  reserve  ratio  decUne  is  solely  the 
fimction  of  the  increase  in  savings  and 
does  not  reflect  a  reduction  of  dollar 
reserves. 

By  amending  the  1.75  to  1.60,  the  trig- 
gering of  the  prepaid  premiums  can  be 
postponed  for  a  year,  giving  Congress 
enough  time  to  work  out  a  permanent 
system.  This  would  leave  the  FSLIC 
reserves  at  a  very  adequate  level — sub- 
stantially above  the  1 .25  existing  for  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
No  objection  has  been  expressed  to 
this  amendment,  the  effect  of  which  is 
simply  to  prevent  an  unanticipated  di- 
version of  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars of  houfaing  fimds  from  prepaid  pre- 
miums which  are  not  necessarj". 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  joint  resolution. 
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The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  167) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

8  J.  Res.   167 
Joint  resolution  to  extend  the  authority  con- 
ferred by   the  Export   Administration  Act 
or  1969 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  14  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended  (Public  Law  93-37;  85  Stat  89),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  31,  1971" 
and  Inserting  "May  1,  1972". 

Sec.  2.  Section  404(g)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  artrtlitng  out  "1%" 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  "l%". 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore, 
there  further  morning  business? 


Is 


QUORUM  CAIX 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEACHERS'  SALARY  INCREASES 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  no  aspect 
of  the  current  wage  and  price  freeze  has 
created  greater  confusion  than  its  appli- 
cation to  teacher  salary  iiicrea-se.*?  With 
a  few  exception.";,  thase  inrrea.ses  were 
effective  weeks  before  the  freeze  was  or- 
dered. Funds  were  appropriated  for  the 
purpose,  contracts  were  signed  and  many 
school  personnel  worked  and  drew  salar- 
ies at  the  higher  rates. 

In  its  initial  ruling,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  seemed  to  say  that  any  increase 
which  was  effective  prior  to  August  15 
would  be  allowed  to  stand.  Spokesmen 
for  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness publicly  estimated  that  about  80 
percent  of  the  Nation's  teachers  would 
qualify  for  raises  under  that  guideline. 

Not  long  afterward,  however,  the  rul- 
ing underwent  a  series  of  complicated 
refinements  which  had  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  OEP's  estimate  of  benefiting 
teachers  to  less  than  20  percent.  It  re- 
duced general  understanding  of  the 
guidelines  even  more.  School  adminis- 
trators, attorneys  general,  and  teacher 
association  representatives,  all  of  whom 
had  a  responsibility  for  applying  the 
law.  were  at  a  loss  to  fit  the  overlapping 
rulings  made  by  the  Cost  of  Uving  Coun- 
cil to  the  specific  circumstances  of  their 
situation. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  policy  with 
regard  to  Virginia  teachers,  my  ofBce 
wrote  to  the  OEP  on  October  8.  request- 
ing specific  guidance  on  whether  the 
Richmond,  Va.,  School  Board  would  be 
able  to  pay  scheduled  salary  increases 


this  year.  WiLh  that  letter  were  sent 
copies  of  actual  contracts  .signed  by 
Rlciimond  tea<  hers  and  a  letter  from  the 
school  board  detailing  the  .'specific  cir- 
cumstances of  the  contract  .situation. 

On  October  12,  my  office  received  a 
reply  from  the  OEP's  general  counsel. 
That  reply  completely  evaded  the  specific 
question  I  posed  and,  instead,  reiterated 
tlie  latest  version  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council's  general  guidelines.  As  I  In- 
formed the  OEP  in  a  followup  telegram 
on  October  15,  its  letter  was  of  no  help 
in  answering  the  Inquiries  made  by  my 
office.  I  again  requested  a  specific  ruling 
at  the  earliest  time. 

During  this  same  period,  the  Attorney 
General  of  Virginia — Andrew  P  Miller — 
was  making  similar  inquiries  of  OEIP, 
with  spec.al  reference  to  the  OEP's 
favorable  ruling  in  the  case  of  North 
Carolina  teachers.  Because  he  had  found 
"the  probative  facts  relating  to  salary 
increases  for  Virginia  teachers  identical 
to  North  Carolina's,"  Attorney  General 
Miller  phrased  iiis  request  for  guidance 
in  the  same  language  as  that  of  the 
North  Carolina  Governor. 

The  reply  received  by  Mr.  Miller  from 
OEP  on  October  14  was  identical  to  that 
received  a  few  days  earlier  in  my  office. 
It  contained  iio  reference  to  the  specific 
inquiry  made  but  was  merely  a  restate- 
ment of  the  guideUnes  which  were  being 
questioned  in  the  first  place.  In  contrast, 
the  guidance  that  went  out  to  North 
Carolina  Gov.  Robert  W,  Scott  in  a  tele- 
gram signed  by  General  Lincoln  was  de- 
tailed and  categorical,  and  I  quote  from 
that  part  of  the  message  dealing  with 
salary  increases: 

This  Is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  September 
9,  1971  and  your  Attorney  General's  tetter  of 
August  20  on  the  subject  of  teachers  salaries 
In  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  Clarification 
contained  herein  Is  based  on  supplemental 
guidance  on  teachers  salaries  contained  in 
my  cable  to  you  last  night,  September  14 
Bpeciflo  answers  to  the  questions  posed  In 
your  letter  are  as  follows: 

1.  Yes,  the  nine  and  one  quarter  month 
teachers  can  receive  the  salary  increase  pro- 
vided by  the  new  salary  schedules  even 
though  these  teachers  did  not  perform  serv- 
ice prior  to  August  16,  1971.  This  conclusion 
Is  based  on  your  letter  which  Indicates  that 
the  contract  was  In  effect  prior  to  August 
15  and  that  the  nine  and  one  quarter  month 
teachers  were  under  a  contract  giving 
them  the  option  to  accrue  pay  prior  to 
August  15. 

2.  By  our  definition,  a  system-wide  con- 
tract is  a  contractual  agreement  which  cov- 
ers all  teachers  In  the  system,  includes  uni- 
form criteria  for  pay  eligibility  and  allows 
all  to  draw  pay  on  a  la-month  basis  if  they 
choee.  If  in  fact  such  a  contract  malces  all 
teachers  eligible  to  accrue  pay  prior  to  Au- 
gust 15,  It  Is  irrelevant  whether  any  one 
teacher  performs  work  or  accrue  pay  prior 
to  August  15. 

On  the  authority  of  that  telegram, 
and  with  ^he  concurrence  of  the  attor- 
ney general  of  North  Carolina,  the  State 
is  now  making  Increased  salary  pay- 
ments to  Its  public  school  teachers. 

Mr  President,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  support  the  President's  wage  and 
price  freeze.  If  anything.  I  believe  it 
should  have  been  declared  sooner  than  it 
was.  But,  I  applaud  the  moves  that  have 


been  taken  and  1  LK>lieve  the  i^reat  ma- 
jority of  Americans  sup[>ort  them,  not- 
withstandmn    tiie  sacrifices   thiey   entail. 

It  IS  es.seiiiial.  however,  tiiat  these  pol- 
icies be  administered  fairly.  Nothing  will 
more  quickly  erode  public  confidence  in 
the  protiiurr.  tlian  to  have  one  group 
treated  differently  from  another  in  the 
same  situation  I  am  afraid  that  is  what 
is  happening  to  teacliers  in  this  country 
and  they  are  deeply  disturbed  by  It. 

I  call  upon  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
to  rectify  this  ineqmty  and  to  adopt  the 
North  Carolina  guidelines  as  the  stand- 
ard for  teachers  everywhere  Nothing 
short  of  that,  In  my  judgment,  would 
serve  the  interests  of  even-handed  jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  liave  expressed 
my  deep  concern  about  the  handUng  of 
this  situation  in  telegrams  to  President 
Nixon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John 
Connally,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Weber.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  correspond- 
ence between  my  office  and  OEP  and 
between  the  office  of  Attorney  General 
Miller  and  OEP  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

October  IS,  1971. 
Re  your  letter  of  October  10,  in  response  to 
October  8,  Inquiry  by  Mr,  L«wls  of  my 
staff. 
Mr   Elmer  BiNNrrr, 
General  Counsel, 

Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
Washington.  DC: 

While  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  restate- 
ment of  OEP's  general  policy,  what  was  re- 
quested was  a  specific  ruling  on  a  specific 
situation  concerning  the  Richmond,  Virginia 
School  System.  Your  letter  Is  not  helpful 
in  answering  the  inquiry  made  of  this  oflBce. 
I  would  appreciate  having  specific  ruling  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

William  B    Spono,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senator. 

OCTOBEK  8.  1971. 
Mr.  Ray  Warner. 

Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
Executive  Ofjice  Bldg.  Annex, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Rat;  Enclosed  Is  the  material  from 
the  Richmond  School  Board  concerning 
teacher  salary  increases.  The  letter  from  Mrs. 
Crockford  speaks  of  an  exemption  but  It  Is 
understood  that  they  would  prefer  to  be 
granted  the  Increase  under  the  rules  as  In- 
terpreted by  OEP. 

The  letter  also  does  not  specifically  state 
that  teachers  In  the  system  have  the  option 
of  a  ten  or  twelve  month  pay  schedule  but, 
again,  this  is  understood  to  be  the  ca«e.  Ex- 
amples of  a  twelve  and  ten  month  contract 
are  appended  to  the  letter. 

We  would  apprecalte  the  earliest  possible 
consideration  of  this. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  W.  Lewis. 
Legislative  Assistant  to  Senator  William 
B.  Spong,  Jr. 
OmcE  or  Emergenct  Preparedness, 

Washington.  D.C.,  October  12, 1971. 
Mr.  Jack  W.  Lewis. 

Legislative   Assistant   to   Senator   William   B. 

Spong,    Jr.,    Committee    on    Commerce, 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Lkwis:    This  Is  In  reply  to  your 

letter  of  October  8,  1971  with  respect  to  the 
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effect   of   tlie   wage-price   freeze   on   teachers' 
salaries 

The  Cost  of  Living  Co\mcU  has  recently 
Issued  a  concise  explanatory  statement  which 
summarizes  the  Councils  rulings  to  dat« 
This  guidance  is  contained  In  paragraph 
502(1)  of  OEP  Economic  SutblUzatlor  Cir- 
cular No     18,   and  provides  as   roUows 

"Because  of  the  number  ut  requesus  re- 
ceived for  Uiforniailon  on  teacher  salaries, 
the  following  additional  comments  are  sub- 
mitted. Bummarlzing  the  prex-U-uB  rullnp.s  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  CovincU  on  this  Issue  The 
permUslblUty  of  .salary  Increa-ses  for  teach- 
ers during  the  wage-pr;ce  freeze  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  criteria  appUrable  to  other 
wage  and  salary  earners  Wi.ether  a  teaciier 
can  receive  a  salary  inrrease  depends  upon 
the  fact.s  and  circum.'^tanoes  of  the  particu- 
lar case  A  teaciier  n:av  receive  pay  at  a  new 
Increased  rate  under  the  terms  of  the  freeze 
only  if  the  teacher  wa.«  receiving  or.  In  the 
special  circumstances  sot  lorth  below,  could 
have  received  pay  at  the  new  rate  prior  to 
August  15  The  date  when  a  new  pay  rate 
went  mto  effect  or  when  a  teacher  signed 
a  contract  are  not  relevant  in  determining 
whether  the  higher  salary  ieveJ  is  applicable 
to  the  teacher  The  determining  factor  is  the 
point  in  time  when  the  partlculsir  teacher 
could  acually  receive  pay  at  the  higher  rate. 
"An  Individual  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  pay 
Increase  contracted  for  prior  to  August  15 
If,  but  only  If, 

'•(a)  He  performed  work  for  the  Increased 
pay  rate  prior  to  August  15.  or 

"(b)  He  was  entitled  to  receive  Immediate 
payment  prior  to  August  15  at  the  Increased 
rate,  or 

■(c)  In  his  contract  signed  prior  to  Aug- 
gust  IS  he  had  an  option  to  receive  pay  on 
a  10-month  basic  rather  than  a  12-month 
basis  and  he  elected  the  10-month  basis  and 
ha-  he  elected  the  12-month  basis  he  would 
have  actually  received  pay  at  the  Increased 
rate  pr:or  to  August    15. 

If  the  teacher  performed  work  at  the  In- 
creased pa'-  rate  prior  to  August  15,  be  Is 
entitled  tc  the  Increased  rate  even  though 
his  first  pay  check  was  received  after  August 

15. 

"(d)  If  the  teacher  Is  eligible  under  the 
contract  for  a  pay  Increase  upon  comple- 
tion of  additional  educational  courses,  or 
upon  receipt  of  a  degree,  this  is  considered 
to  be  a  bona  fide  promotion  and  Is  not  af- 
fected by  the  wage  freeze. 

"(e)  A  teachei  employed  In  the  school 
system  for  the  first  time  must  qualify  under 
the  criteria  set  forth  above  in  order  to  be 
paid  at  a  new  Increased  rate." 

Notwithstanding  all  prior  references  to  ac- 
crual of  pay,  you  wlU  note  tliat  the  \inder- 
lylng  principle  applied  to  teachers  Is:  If 
the  employment  arrangement  requires  that  a 
teacher  begin  work  to  be  eligible  for  pay, 
then  the  date  of  beginning  work  is  the  date 
the  teacher  Is  eligible  to  accrue  pay. 

I    hope    the    above    Information    satisfac- 
torily responds  to  your  Inquiry. 
Sincerely. 

Elmer  P.  Bennett, 

General  Counsel. 

Commonwealth  or  VntcnflA. 
Richmond,  Va.,  0<'tober  22,  1971. 
Mr.  Arnold  Webek, 
Director, 

Cost  of  Lilting  Council, 
U.S.   Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  DC.  ^    .     ,  „,. 

Dear  Mr.  Weber  :  I  am  In  receipt  of  a  letter 
dated  October  14.  1971.  from  Mr.  Elmer  F. 
Bennett,  General  Coun.sel  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  which  purports  to 
be  a  reply  to  my  letter  to  you  dated  Septem- 
ber 28,  1971  Copies  of  both  letters  are  at- 
tached hereto  I  must  stress  that  I  consider 
Mr  Bennett's  reply  to  be  unresponsive  to 
my  query  and  totally  \ii:sa'l8fftciory. 


As  vou  know,  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Kmergency  Pre- 
paredness provided  Governor  Scott  with  a 
direct  answer  to  the  same  question  as  that 
which  I  posed  on  September  28th  This  an- 
swer in  turn  enabled  the  Governor  to  direct 
payment  of  Increased  wages  for  North  Caro- 
lina teachers  based  on  General  Lincoln's  re- 
ply FVir  this  reason  and  for  the  reason  that 
the  probative  facts  relating  to  salary  In- 
crea.se,s  for  Vlrjfinia  teachers  are  identical  to 
North  Carwlli.a  f  I  phrased  my  question  In 
the  same  langviape  as  that  of  Oivernor  Scott, 

It  wa.s  m.y  hope  that  a  direct  an.swer  would 
be  forthcoming  from  the  Cost  of  LivUig 
CMuncil  so  that  VirKlnla's  teachers  could  be 
told  with  authority  whether  their  salary  in- 
creases would  t>e  permuted  under  the  terms 
of  the  freeze;  coiisequently,  I  am  extremely 
dismayed  that  your  office  has  lalled  to  treat 
this  situation  procedurally  with  an  even 
band,  particularly  m  view  of  the  great  ntmi- 
ber  of  persons  who  are  affected 

May  I  request,  therefore,  a  responsive  reply, 
on  the  substantive  issue  raised  in  my  letter 
of  September  28th.  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience from  someone  with  the  authority  to 
make  a  ruling  which  can  be  relied  on.  I  am 
confident  that  your  office  Inwnds  to  treat 
each  state  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and 
that  this  matter  wiU  be  resolved  without 
anv  further  delay. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Andrew  P.  Millct. 

Attorney  General. 

Office  or  Emergency  Preparedness. 

Washington,  DC,  October  14,  1971. 
Hon.  Andrew  P.  Miller, 
The  Attorney  General, 
Commonu:ea'th  of  Virginia, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Miller:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  September  28.  1971  with  respect  to 
the  effect  of  the  wage-price  freeze  on  teach- 
ers' salaries. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  baa  recently 
Issued  a  concise  explanatory  sta.tement 
which  summarizes  the  C-ouncll's  rulings  to 
date.  This  guidance  is  contained  In  paragraph 
502(1)  of  OEP  Economic  Stabilization  Cir- 
cular No.  18,  and  provides  as  follows: 

"Because  of  the  number  of  requests  re- 
ceived for  InformaUon  on  teacher  salaries, 
the  following  additional  comment*  are  sub- 
mitted, summarizing  the  prevlou,-;  rulings  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  on  this  Issue.  The 
permissibility  of  salary  increases  for  teachers 
during  the  wage-price  freeze  is  determined 
by  the  criteria  applicable  to  other  wage  and 
aalarv  earners,  Wiiether  a  teacher  can  re- 
celve'a  salary  increase  depends  upon  the  facts 
and  clrctimstances  of  the  particular  case.  A 
teacher  may  receive  pay  at  a  new  increased 
rate  under  tlie  terms  of  the  freeze  only  if 
tlie  teacher  wa-s  receiving  or.  in  the  .special 
circumstances  set  forth  below,  could  have 
received  pay  at  the  new  rate  prior  to  Augtist 
15.  The  date  when  a  new  pay  rate  went  into 
effect  or  when  a  teacher  signed  a  contract 
are  not  relevant  in  determining  whether  the 
higher  salary  level  Is  applicable  to  the  teach- 
er Tlie  determining  factor  Is  the  point  in 
urn*  when  the  particular  teacher  could 
actually  receive  pay  at  the  higher  rate 

"An  individual  teacher  is  entitled  t«  a  pay 
Increase  contracted  for  prior  to  Augiast  15 
U.  but  only  If, 

"(a)  He  performed  work  for  the  Increased 
pay  rate  prior  to  August  16,  or 

"(b)  He  was  entitled  to  receive  immediate 
privment  prior  to  Atigr"st  15  at  the  increased 
rate,  or 

"(cl  In  h'.s  contract  signed  prior  to  Au- 
gust 15,  he  had  an  option  to  receive  pay 
on  a  10-month  basts  rather  than  a  12-month 
basis  and  he  elected  the  lO-moiith  ba.'^ly  a:.d 
had  he  e'.ected  the  12-month  basis  he  would 


have   actuar.y  received  pay  ar   the  increased 
rate   prior   to   August    16 

If  the  teacher  performed  work  at  the  in- 
creased pay  rate  prior  to  Augnst  16  he  is  en- 
titled tc  the  increased  rate  even  t.^oagh  hit 
first  pay  check  was  received  after  .August  16 

"idi  If  the  teacher  is  eligible  under  the 
contract  for  »  pay  increase  upon  completion 
of  additiona;  educaiionai  c>  urses  ct  upon 
receipt  of  a  degree  this  If-  considered  to  be 
a  bona  ftde  promo-.i^a  and  is  n.n  affected  by 
the   wage   freeze 

"ei  A  ieacher  employed  in  the  school  sys- 
tem for  the  first  time  must  qualify  under  the 
criteria  set  forth  above  m  order  to  be  paid 
at   a  new  increased  rate." 

Notwithstanding  all  prior  references  to  ac- 
crual of  pay.  you  will  note  that  the  underly- 
ing principle  applied  to  teachers  Is:  If  the 
employment  arrangement  requires  that  a 
teache'r  begin  work  to  be  eligible  for  pay. 
then  the  date  of  beginning  work  is  the  date 
the  teacher  is  eligible  to  accrue  pay. 

I  hope  the  at>ove  Information  satisfactorl'y 
responds  to  your  Inquiry. 
Sincerely, 

Elmer  F  Bennett. 

General  Cov.ncil. 

September  28,  1971. 
Mr.  Arnold  R.  Weber, 
Dxrector, 

Cost  of  Living  Council, 
UJS.  Treasury  Department, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Weber:  This  office  has  been  re- 
quested on  several  occasions  to  clarify  the 
operation  of  the  wage  freeze  order  as  it  re- 
lates to  teachers'  salaries,  and  while  I  have 
attempted  to  Interpret  in  a  consistent  man- 
ner the  various  guidelines  which  have  beeii 
disseminated,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  one 
answer  which  applies  to  every  State  and  to 
every  school  division  within  a  State  For  this 
reason,  it  has  become  necessary  to  ask  you 
for  a  concrete  ruling  based  on  the  following 
facts: 

1.  On  May  28.  1970.  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
caton,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Gover- 
nor, adopted  a  revised  schedule  of  basic  mini- 
mum salary  levels  for  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning July  l.  1970,  and  July  1,  1971.  ThU  sched- 
ule Incorporated  salary  Increase  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  General  Assembly  in  Item 
510.  Chapter  461  of  the  1970  Acts  of  Assen  - 
bly,  which  appropriated  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  $220,337,425  for  apportionment 
to  the  public  schools  for  teachers'  salaries  by 
the  St*te  Board  for  the  year  beginning  July 
1,  1971.  These  sums  represented  an  Increase 
oir  $29,028,160  over  the  appropriation  for  the 
1970-71  fiscal  year,  and  receipt  thereof  by 
each  locality  is  conditioned  on  Its  tise  of  the 
minimum  salary  schedule  set  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

2.  Virginia  provides  a  statewide  basic  mini- 
mum level  of  financial  support  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers  in  all  of  the  Sta.te'8  144 
school  divisions,  with  the  number  of  "State 
aid  teaching  jKJSitlons"  in  each  division  be- 
ing determined  by  allotment  formulas  based 
upon  average  daily  student  attendance.  In 
addition  to  the  statewide  minimum,  each 
school  division  supplements  teachers'  salaries 
in  differing  amounts  depending  on  local  bud- 
gets. Thus  a  salary  schedule  for  each  division 
Is  arrived  at. 

3  By  statute  ($22-217  2  of  the  Oxle  of 
Virginia) ,  contracu  for  services  between  local 
school  boards  and  professional  persoimel 
must  be  executed  oc  a  standard  form  pre- 
pared Bind  provided  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  all  of  the  State's  school  d'vl- 
slons  (see  a-tachedi  This  contract,  when 
executed.  Is  entered  into  t>etweer,  the  teacher 
and  the  local  school  board  and  binds  the 
fachCKil  board  tc  pwy  a  fixed  amount  for  the 
school  session  !n  equal  monthly  iFiStaJlments 
frtr  servicer  rendered  There  is  no  m«aitlon 
in  the  standard  oontract  o!  a  speciSc  state- 
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wide  basic  minimum  salary  to  be  paid  to  the 
Individual  teacher.  Tbeee  coniracta  are 
signed  by  the  Individual  teacher  In  the  i^rLng 
of  each  year  roUowlng  approval  of  school 
budgets  by  the  locaJ  governing  b«xly,  and 
govern  employment  coindlUi>na  and  salary 
terras  for  the  ensvimg  schot)l  yeax 

4.  All  12-month  teachers  and  ail  ulher  12- 
month  school  personnel  are  paid  la  12 
monthly  checks  Teachers  whoae  terms  ot 
employment  are  for  10  monUia  receive  their 
flrst  pay  che<lc  fUiring  tiie  rnonth  of  Septem- 
ber of  each  school  year  Ho-wever  each  10- 
month  teacher  has  the  option  Ui  be  paid  In 
12  equal  monthly  installments,  which  option 
is  exercised  simply  by  mimg  In  the  number 
•'12"  in  the  third  blank  In  Paragraph  9  of 
the  attached  contract 

Based  on  these  fact^s,  may  I  request  an 
official  answer  to  ihe  following; 

Can  the  10-month  teacher  receive  the 
salary  increase  provided  by  the  new  salary 
schedules  IX  this  teacher  did  not  perform 
services  prior  to  Augtist  15.  1971.  but  was 
under  a  binding  contract  prior  to  August 
15.  1971?  Please  note  that  this  Is  the  same 
question  posed  by  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  In  his  letter  to  you  dated  Septem- 
ber 9,  1971.  and  Is  based  on  what  I  believe 
to  be  substantially  the  same  factual  situa- 
tion. If  your  answer  to  my  question,  there- 
fore, differs  from  that  given  to  the  Oovernor 
of  North  Carolina.  I  would  appreciate  your 
making  the  dlstlncUon  clear,  as  It  appears 
that  In  reliance  on  your  telegram  of  Sep- 
tember 15th  the  State  of  North  Carolina  Is 
paying  its  school  teachers  the  salary  In- 
creases called  for  in  their  1971   72  contracts. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  renaaln 
Sincerely  yours. 

ANDREW   P.   Miller. 

Attorney  General 

Annual  Contract  Wfth   Professional 

PnaoNNix 
This   Article   of    Agreement,   between    the 
School  Board  of 

county,  city  or  town 
State    of    Virginia,    of    the    ilrst    part,    and 

party  of  the  second  part: 

WUnesaeth.  Uiai  the  said  parly  ot  the  first 
part  agrees  to  employ  and  the  party  of  the 
second  part  agrees  to  accept  sucb  employ- 
ment In   the  position  of 

(admlulstrator.  supervisor,  principal,  teacher, 

librarian  or  other  Instructional  staff) 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part,  under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  division  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  agrees  lo  the  following  condi- 
tions, to  wit 

1.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part: 

(a)  holds  a  Virginia  certificate  or 
license  in   full  force  D 

(b)  has  completed  lh<"  requirement* 
for  a  Virginia  certlf.cate  or  license  and 
has  filed  appllratlon  for  same  G 

(c)  win  qualify  for  a  Virginia  certifi- 
cate or  license  prior  to  the  effective  date 

of  employment  H 

2.  The  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
perform  such  duties  during  the  period  of 
tbla  contract  as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the 
school  board  and  superintendent  for  the  effi- 
cient and  successful  operation  of  the  school 
system. 

3.  The  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
comply  with  all  s<ho<-il  laws.  State  B<»ard  of 
Ediicati4>n  regulations,  and  all  rules  and 
regulations  made  by  the  party  of  the  first 
purl  in  acctjrdauce  with  law  and  State  Board 
of  Education  regulations,  and  sliaU  make 
promptly  and  accurately  all  reptirts  required 
by   the  division  superintendent  of  schools. 

4  The  said  party  of  the  second  part  here- 
by swears  or  afflnns  allegiance  and  loyalty  t<> 
the  C<M«Utut4on  of  Virginia  and  the  foii- 
gr.-,  .ition  of  the   United  States 

6.  The  division  superintendent  shall  have 


authority  to  assign  u>  their  respective  posi- 
tions la  the  school  whereiu  they  have  been 
placed  by  the  school  board  all  teachers.  In- 
cluding principals,  and  may,  with  the  ap- 
prov[il  of  the  school  tKiard,  reassign  any 
lea.-her  .r  principal  U)  any  schtx'l  within 
such  dlvlnion,  provided  no  change  or  re- 
assigiimeiit  sha;i  adversely  a!Ie<'t  the  satury 
of  such  teachers  and.  provided  further,  that 
the  division  superintendent  bt.ali  make  ap- 
propriate rep<irts  and  explanations  upon  the 
re(|uest  of  the  schtHJl  board 

6.  The  said  scliot)!  Ixjard  party  of  the  flrst 
part,  upon  re<-ommendatlon  of  the  division 
superintendent,  reserves  tb.e  right  to  dlsmls,'^ 
said  party  of  the  seci>nd  part  as  provided  hv 
law,  after  having  given  two  weefcs  notice  In 
writing  and  optK)rtu!Uty  to  be  heard  paying 
for  services  rendered  In  accordance  with  this 
agreement  to  date  ul  dlsml.s.«;al  In  case  schools 
are  closed  temporarily  on  account  of  an  epi- 
demic or  for  other  necessary  cause,  the  said 
board  may  require  svich  loss  of  time  to  be 
made  up  within  the  school  term  or  may  ex- 
tend the  school  term. 

7.  This  contract  shall  not  operate  to  pre- 
vent dlscontlntiance  of  a  position  as  provided 
by  law, 

8.  The  said  party  of  the  second  part  re- 
serves the  right  to  resign  for  Just  cause,  giv- 
ing said  school  board,  party  of  the  flrst  part, 
two  weeks  notice  In  writing  and  setting  forth 
therein  the  reason  considered  Just  cause  for 
resignation.  In  the  event  the  board  declines 
to  grant  the  request  for  release,  and  the  party 
of  the  second  part  breaches  the  contract,  the 
certificate  of  the  party  of  the  second  part 
may  be  revoked  under  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

9.  The  said  board,  party  of  the  first  part, 
agrees  to  pay  said  party  of  the  second  part 

$ for  the  school  session 

payable: 

(1)  In Installments  for  services 

rendered,  payable  by  the  flrst  day  of  each 
calendar  mouth  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
possible 

or 

(2)  In  accordance  with  schedule  under 
"Special  Covenants  " 

This  contract  covers  the  period 

within  which  there  sliall  be  a  minimum  of 
180  ai  tuai  teaching  days,  plus ad- 
ditional working  days  for  teaching.  In-serv- 
ice traln,ng,  conferences,  planning,  evalu- 
ation,  related   services,   and    _. days 

subject  to  assignment  in  the  discretion  of  the 
party  of  the  first  part  In  the  event  this  con- 
tract Is  terminated  by  mutual  consent  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  c<'ntract  period,  payment 
will  be  made  f '  r  services  rendered  or.  a  dally 
rate  basis  tJ>  be  determined  bv  dividing  tlie 
annual  salary  stipulated  in  Uils  contract  by 
the  numtwr  of  days  offlcially  covered  under 
the  provisions  of  this  contract 

10  The  said  srho<il  board  party  of  the  first 
part,  shall  deduct  monthly  from  the  salary 
due  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  the 
computed  amount  dtie  under  the  Virginia 
Supplemental  Retirement  Act  (including 
State-supported  gnnip  insurance),  the  Fed- 
eral 5.TClal  Security,  and  Withholding  Tax 
Acts. 

11.  Special  covenants : 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr    SPONO    Mr    President,  I  suggest 

the  ab.senre  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
cleric  wi.l  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  a.ssi.st,ant  leKislatlve  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roil 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virpnia  Mr  Pre.s- 
Ident,  I  aik  unanlmcus  con.sent  that  the 
order  fcr  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

'Hie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection.  It  ts  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS 

rV'Uliuus  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated. 

By  the  PRES^IDEHTr  pro  tempore: 
The  petition  of  the  AKsociatlon  for  Grand 
Jury  Action  Inc  of  Rochester,  NY,  pray- 
InK  for  the  Senate  to  reassert  Its  prerogative 
In  the  filling  of  Supreme  Court  vacancies; 
to    the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
v.ere  submitted; 

By  Mr  SF.ARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment: 

S  J.  Re«.  167  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of   1969    iRept    No.  93-40«). 

By  Mr  GRAVEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public    Works,    without    amendment: 

S.  861  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal  of- 
fice building  and  U  S  courthouse  to  be  con- 
structed In  Atlanta.  Oa..  as  the  "Richard  B, 
Russell  Federal  Building'  (Kept,  No.  93-407) 
and 

3.  2687.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  real  property  In  square  734  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purpoees 
(Rept,  No    92   408). 

By  Mr.  ANDE^iSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S  2339,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  the  pueblo  of  Laguna  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  docket  numbered  227.  and  for 
other  purpo.ses  (Rept    No   92-409  i. 

By  Mr.  MAGNTJSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  1273.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  8&- 
701.  as  amended  to  extend  until  June  30, 
1973  the  expiration  date  of  the  Act  and  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  therefor,  and 
for  other  purposes  .Kept   No  92  410), 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS   OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

William  A.  Ooffe.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  US,  Tax  Court. 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS   AND 
JOLNT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foHowing  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  con.sent.  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Bellmon)  : 

S  2746  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr,  Mrr- 
CALF,  Mr.  ORAvn.,  Mr.  Hait.  and  Mr 
Bath) : 

S,  2747.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  famHy  as- 
sistance plan  providing  basic  benefits  to  low- 
Income  peop'.e,  to  provide  Incentives  for  em- 
ployment and  training  to  Improve  the  ca- 
pacity fur  employment  of  mciiibers  of  poor 
families,  to  achieve  greater  uniformity  of 
treatment  of  recipient*  than  under  the  Fed- 
eral-State public  asalstance  programs  and  to 
otherwise  Improve  such  prrjgrama.  and  for 
other  pur[.'«e«  RefiTre!  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance, 
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By  Mr    BOGGS   i  f  or  himself.  Mr    Dole, 
Mr      HoLLiNCS,     Mr      Mi-rcAi.F,     Mr 
Moss,  and  Mr  Ruth  ) 
8.    2748.    A     bin    to    amend    the    Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Sale  Streets  Act  of   1B68. 
to  provide  benefits  to  survivors  of  police  offi- 
cers, prison  guard,s  and  firemen  kUled  In  the 
line  of  duty    Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By   Mr    HART    (for  himself,   Mr.   Mac- 
NusoN.     Mr      Humphrey,     and     Mr. 
Moss) 
S    2749.   A    bill    to   regulate    trade   In   drugs 
and  devices  by  prohibiting  the  dispensing  of 
drugs  or  devices  by  medical  practitioners  and 
their   participation    In   profits   from   the   dis- 
pensing of  such  products,  except  under  cer- 
tain circumstances    and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Bv  Mr    BEALL: 
S    2750.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of   Albert   W    Small     Referred  to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  THURMOND: 
8,  2761.  A  bill  to  amend  section  704  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
conversion  or  exchange  of  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  policies  to  Insurance  on  a 
modified  lite  plan  with  redviction  at  age  70. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterant  Af- 
fairs. 

Bv  Mr  HATFIELD: 
S  2762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  contributions  to  a  neighborhood  cor- 
poration and  to  provide  otlier  financial  as- 
sistance to  such  corp<.)ratlons  organized  un- 
der State  law  to  furnish  their  own  neighbor- 
hood services  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr    RIBICOFF: 
S.  2753.   A   bill   for   the  relief   of  John  C. 
Mayoroe.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr  iNotJTE)  : 
S.  2754    A  bill   to  authorize   the   Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  engage  In  certain  export  ex- 
pansion activities,  and  for  related  purposes 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr  TOWER : 
8,  2755,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
ffnue  Code  of   1954.   to  Include  the  sintering 
and  burning  of  clay,  shale,  and  slate  used  as 
lightweight  ageregates  as  a  treatment  process 
considered  as  nhnlnij    Iteferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

By  Mr  THURMOND 
8.2756  A  bill  relating  to  the  recomputa- 
tion  of  retired  pay  iti  the  case  of  employees 
of  the  Federal  Ciovernment  and  members  of 
the  Armed  Force:;  who  retire  during  the 
period  that  scheduled  pay  Increases  for  such 
employeee  and  members  are  postponed.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service, 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S,  2757.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Marie 
TJernagel  and  others.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr  PROXMIRE 
S.  2758.  A  blU  to  provide  insurance  for  the 
member  accounts  of  certain  Federal  credit 
unions,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr   BENNETT: 
S.    2759,    A    bill    to    designate    the    fourth 
Friday  In  September  of  every  year  as  Ameri- 
can Indian  Day.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S,  2760  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  In  order  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  for  the  purpoee  of  pur- 
chasing railroad  eq  ilpment  and  for  other 
purpoa«s.  Referred  to  the  Comnilttee  on  Com- 
merce. 


By  Mr   BENNETT 

S  27t31,  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  certain 
lauds  and  Interest  therein  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Cache  National  Forest  In  the 
State  of  Utah  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   MOSS 

S  2762.  A  bill  to  auty.orlze  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  certain 
lands  and  interests  therein  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Cache  National  Forest  In  the 
State  of  Utah.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


cxvn- 
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STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  <  f or  himself  and 
Mr,  Bellmon)  : 

S.  2746.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in 
trust  for  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Ti-ibe  of 
Oklahoma.  Referred  to  the  Comauttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  colleague.  Mr.  Bellmon,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  for  appropriate 
leference  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  certain  letters  and  documents  from 
tlic  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa in  support  of  Uic  bill  be  printed 
in  Uie  Record. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe  or  Okla- 
homa, 

Shawnee,  Okla.,  Octoher  S,  1971. 
Hon.  Fred  Harris. 
US    Senatr. 
Wa^tnngton    DC 

Dear  Mr  Harris:  Enclosed  is  Resolution 
AS-72 -6,  adopted  by  the  Abf,entee  Shawnee 
Business  Committee  on  September  24,  1971, 
which  authorizes  me  as  Chairman  of  the 
Tribe  to  seek  leglsiatl<jn  to  have  certain 
tribal  lands,  originally  conveyed  to  the  tribe 
without  restrictions,  redesignated  Trust  lands 
and  be  so  maintained  by  the  U,S,  Govern- 
ment. 

Also  enclosed  is  a  pror>osed  Bill  that  I.  as 
authorized  by  the  aforementioned  resolution, 
would  like  for  you  and  Senator  Bellmon  to 
co-sponsor  In  the  U.S.  Senate  Senator  Bell- 
mon Is  receiving  an  Identical  Bill  and  being 
Informed  that  we  would  apprecl.ite  his  spwn- 
sorshlp.  Please  feel  free  to  seek  additional 
sponsors  If,  In  your  opinion.  It  would  be 
beneficial  to  our  cause 

Congressman  Steed  hiis  been  asked  to  In- 
troduce an  identlCJU  BUI  In  Uie  US.  House 
of  Kepreseiitatlves  and  other  Oklahoma 
House  meml>ers  have  been  afcked  to  Join  him 
OS  co-sponsors. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Abthttb  Rolette. 

Chairman,  Absentee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

Resolution  or  Absentee  Shawnks  Tbibs  or 

Oklahoma.    Federal    Biildino,    Shawnet. 

Okla.,      Business      Committci      MrrriNC. 

September  24.   1971 

A  resolution  requesting  that  lands  origi- 
nally conveyed  to  the  absentee  Shawnee 
Tribe  In  fee  status  purs\iant  to  an  act  of 
Augtist  11,  1964  (78  Stat  392 1  without  re- 
strictions because  of  Indian  ownership  be  re- 
designated trust  lands  and  be  so  held  by  the 
United  States  Ciovernment 

Whereas,  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Business 
Committee  met  o»  September  24,  1971,  and 
voted  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  get  the 
aforeinfenUohe^"1a''ds  rede'-:gn&ted  Trusi 
lands,  and        t— -'' 


Whereas,  the  Business  Con'.mlttee  au- 
tlionzed  the  Tribal  Chairman  to  prepare  the 
necessary  B;li  aiid  contact  tlie  Oklahoma 
Congressional  Delegation  in  order  t<  get  leg- 
islation introduced. 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Ab- 
sentee Shawnee  Tribal  Chairman  submit  an 
appropriate  Bill  to  the  Oklahoma  Congres- 
sional Delegation 

CFETini  ATION 

We  Arthur  Rolette  Chairmar.  and  Rudy 
Ro!e':e  Sect  et.arT- Treasurer  of  the  At>sentee 
Shawt.ee  Trllie  of  Oklahoma  to  hereby  certify 
that  the  above  Resolvition  l5  a  true  and  ex- 
act copy  as  approved  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Tribal  Business  C-omniittee  hcid  on  Septem- 
l>er  24,  1971,  there  being  a  quorum  present 
and  by  a  vote  of  five  (5)  In  favor  and  none 
opposed. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set 
our  hand  this  24th  day  of  September,  1971. 

S.  2746 

.«i  bill  to  declare  that  the  United  States  hold 

certain    land    in    trust    for    the    Absentee 

Shawnee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma 

Be   it    enacted    by    the   Senate   and    House 

of  RepTMentatives   of    the    Vntted    Slates  of 

America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    all 

right,    title,    and    Interest    of    the    Absentee 

Shavnee   Tribe    of   Indians   of    Oklahoma   In 

and  to  the  following  described  iands    and  all 

improvements  thereon,    are   hereby   declared 

to  be  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for 

the    Absentee   Shawnee   Tribe    of    Indians   of 

Oklalioma      subject     to     all     valid     existing 

rights : 

All  that  part  of  the  northeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  section  31,  township  10 
north,  range  4  east  Indian  meridian  Pot- 
tawatomie County,  Oklahoma  described  as: 
Beginning  at  a  point  1  320  feet  south  and  726 
feet  west  of  the  northeast  comer  of  said 
northeast  quarter  stiuthwest  quarter;  thence 
north  220  44  feet:  thence  west  594  feet  to 
the  point  of  !hter[i.ection  w>ih  the  west  line 
of  said  northeast  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter, thence  north  along  the  west  line  a  dis- 
tance of  439  56  feet  to  the  midpoint  of  the 
west  line  of  said  northeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter;  thence  east  a  distance  of  17 
feet  to  the  intersection  with  the  west  right- 
of-way  of  Oklahoma  State  Highway  Num- 
bered 18;  thence  northeasterly  along  said 
west  right-of-way  line  a  distance  of  493  feet; 
thence  east  1,485  feet  to  the  we-«t  right-of- 
way  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  right-of-way:  thence  .southwest- 
erly along  said  west  railroad  right-of-way 
line  a  distance  of  1,223  feet  to  a  point  In  the 
south  line  of  said  northeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter,  said  point  being  12S  feet  west 
of  the  southeast  corner  of  said  northeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter:  thence  west 
along  the  south  line  of  said  northeast  quar- 
ter southwest  quarter  a  dLstance  of  597  feet 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing  33.23 
acres,  more  or  less. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Metcalf  Mr  Gravel  Mr  Hart, 
and  Mr  Bayh  '  : 

S,  274  7.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  family  as- 
sistance plan  proMding  basic  benefits  to 
low-mcome  people  to  proMde  incentives 
for  employment  and  Lrainmg  to  improve 
the  capacity  for  employment  of  members 
of  poor  families  to  achieve  greater  imi- 
formity  of  treatment  of  recipients  than 
under  the  Federal-State  public  assist- 
ance programs  and  to  otherwise  improve 
such  programs  and  for  other  purposes 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fir.ance. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  President  on  behalf 
of  my.^e!f  and  Senators  McrcALr.  Gravel, 
Hart,  Bayh,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
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reference,  a  bill  entitled.  'The  Family 
Income  and  Work  Incentive  Act  of  1971  " 
Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  eliminate  the  meqiiities  and  Inadeciua- 
cies  of  Uie  pre.sent  welfare  system  We  are 
a  great  country,  blessed  with  prosperous 
land  and  energetic  people,  yet  we  have 
allowed  a  scourge  of  poverty  to  entrap 
great  numbers  of  ou.-  people. 

Hil.  1,  the  welfare  bill  pending  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  is  fatally  defective.  I  believe 
that  no  bill  would  be  better  than  that 
one.  It  is  fatally  defective  in  three  main 
particulars;  one,  it  provides  no  Jobs  for 
people  out  of  worlc  who  want  to  work; 
second,  it  would  depress  wages;  and 
third,  is  would  require  mothers  to  give  up 
their  preschool  cliildren  to  day-care  cen- 
ters against  their  will. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  not 
ready  to  go  into  a  1984-lilie  society  of 
that  kind.  Certainly.  H.R.  1  would  reduce 
the  assistance  now  received  by  people 
already  in  dire  financial  straits. 

The  biU  I  Introduce  today  is  intended 
to  put  new  reality  behind  the  traditional 
rhetoric  of  our  growing  concern  about 
poverty. 

In  1944.  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt called  for  the  country  to  accept  a 
"second  bill  of  rights  under  which  a  new 
basis  of  security  and  prosperity  can  be 
established  for  all — regardless  of  station, 
race,  or  creed." 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  In  his  in- 
augural address  of  1961  asked  the  coun- 
try to  "bear  this  burden  of  a  long  twi- 
Ught  struggle"  which  would  be  a  strug- 
gle against  "the  common  enemies  of 
man:  Tryanny,  poverty,  disease,  and 
war  itself." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  of  January 
8,  1964.  declared  an  "unconditional  war 
on  poverty  in  America." 

In  May  of  1971.  the  Democratic  Policy 
Council  leafBrmed  a  commitment  to  end 
poverty  saying: 

Poverty  is  a  national  problem  whlcli  calls 
for  a  national  solution,  federally  financed 
and  administered,  with  equity  for  all  recipi- 
ents regardless  of  their  residence.  State  and 
local  governments,  more  sensitive  to  the 
needs  ol  the  poor,  should  not  continue  to 
bear  a  dlBprof)ortlonate  share  of  what  Is 
clearly  a  national  problem.  .  .  .  We  believe 
that  1)  the  federal  government  must  make 
a  commitment  to  provide  a  minimum  level 
of    Income    to   all    Individuals,    and    2)    the 


Commission.  In  1969  and  1970.  I  and 
others  introduced  legislation  to  accom- 
plish that  goal.  The  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day Is  a  further  refinement  In  that  con- 
tinuing, effort. 

It  is  clear  that  the  administration's 
proposal,  the  family  assistance  plan,  as 
set  forth  in  H  R  1.  is  inadequate  in  sev- 
eral respects  It  would  establish  a  new 
proRram  provldins;  benefits  at  the  rate  of 
$2,400  a  year  for  a  family  of  four,  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment definition  of  dire  poverty.  Because 
recipients  would  lose  their  iiresent  eligi- 
bility for  food  stamps  and  States  would 
not  be  required  to  supplement  the  basic 
Federal  grants,  over  85  percent  of  AFDC 
recipients  could  suffer  a  reduction  in 
their  present,  often  already  inadequete, 
level  of  benefits.  In  addition,  title  IV 
would  require  mothers  whose  children 
are  over  age  3  to  go  into  work  or  train- 
ing or  suffer  a  substantial  reduction 
in  family  benefits.  Jobs  In  the  private 
sector  to  which  recipients  would  be  re- 
ferred could  be  paid  as  low  as  $1.20  an 
hour,  only  three-fourths  of  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Nor  would  administrators 
have  to  consider  the  suitability  of  em- 
ployment in  referring  recipients  to  jobs, 
a  term  involving  such  factors  as  safety, 
distance  from  home  or  the  recipient's 
skill  or  training.  The  bill  would  also 
eliminate  many  of  the  hard  won  pro- 
cedural rights  now  available  to  recipi- 
ents. 

Mr  President,  H.R.  1  is  predicated  on 
a  myth.  It  is  widely  admitted  that  the 
present  system  is  geographically  inequi- 
table, encourages  desertion,  discourages 
self-help,  fails  to  reach  more  than  10 
million  of  those  with  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level,  provides  in  most  cases  less 
than  a  subsistence  level  of  benefits,  and 
is  administratively  chaotic.  Yet  political 
rhetoric  would  have  the  public  believe 
that  the  major  shortcomings  of  welfare 
lie  not  with  the  system  but  with  the  re- 
cipients. A  myth  has  been  foisted  on  the 
people  of  this  land  that  poor  people  are 
mostly  respoiisible  for  their  own  poverty. 
The  American  people  are  led  to  believe 
that  poor  people  are  poor  only  because 
they  refuse  to  go  to  work,  that  they 
choose  Instead  to  wallow  in  a  life  of  in- 
dolence. The  American  people  are  led  to 
believe  that  far  from  failing  to  reach 
many  of  those  in  need,  the  present  wel- 
fare system  benefits  many  who  have  no 


they  ignore  the  fact  that  jobs  do  not  now 
exist  for  over  6  percent  of  the  Nation's 
labor  force  and  that  in  the  ghettos  of 
the  cities  tlie  unemployment  rate  some- 
times rises  to  more  than  20  percent. 

They  also  Ignore  the  evidoncp  from 
studies  by  HEW  estimating  le.s.s  than  1- 
percent  fraud  nationally  In  the  present 
w^elfare  system. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  proceeds 
from  diflerent  premises.  It  affirms  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  kind  between 
poor  people  and  the  rest  of  us.  that  poor 
people  are  human,  with  the  same  faults 
and  the  same  virtues  as  the  rest  of  us. 
It  aflQrms  that  society  has  an  inescapable 
responsibility  to  help  those  who.  most 
often  due  to  circumstances  beyond  their 
control,  are  in  need.  It  affirms  that  poor 
people  have  a  right  to  be  dealt  with  with 
dignity  and  fairness.  It  afHrms,  finally, 
that  this  society  has  the  means  to  assure 
a  decent  level  of  income  for  all  its  people. 

Most  important,  this  bil'.  recognizes 
that  to  act  othei-wise  than  on  these  af- 
firmations Is  to  continue  a  system  which 
has  proved  not  to  be  in  the  self-interest 
of  most  of  us. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  minimum  in- 
come for  all  persons  in  need.  Eligibility 
would  include  single  individuals,  child- 
less couples,  and  the  working  poor,  as 
well  as  all  adults  and  families  presently 
eligible  under  current  law.  All  eligible 
people  would  be  enrolled  in  a  single  pro- 
gram, eliminating  the  present  mish- 
mash of  categories  and  variations  among 
States  and  Federal  agencies.  Adminis- 
tration of  the  program,  including  admin- 
istration of  State  supplementation  and 
payment  of  all  benefits,  will  be  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  Department  of  Labor  would 
administer  only  thos-;  parts  of  the  work 
program  which  it  administers  under  cur- 
rent law. 

In  this  bill,  a  family  of  four  would  be 
assured  of  an  initial  payment  level  of 
$4,000.  the  so-called  poverty  level.  Pay- 
ment levels  would  increase  each  year 
until  1976.  at  which  time  no  recipient 
would  receive  less  than  an  adequate  in- 
come as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  low  living  standard,  adjusted 
annually  for  changes  in  the  median  fam- 
ily income  and  local  cost  of  living  differ- 
ences. The  bill  assures  that  no  beneficiary 
would  receive  less  than  he  or  she  received 
on  January   1,   1971.  plus  the  value  of 


present  moMilc  of  welfare  programs  u  both     right  to  its  benefits;  that  the  welfare  roles    food  stamps.  Additionally,  the  bill  pro 


excessively  complex  and  unduly  costly.  We 
believe  that  H  would  be  desirable  to  Intro- 
duce a  single  plan  that  would  meet  the  com- 
mitment of  government  as  simply  and  as 
economically  aa  poealble  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's assumption  of  full  flnanclal  re- 
sponsibility  for   all    welfare   programs 

Mr  President.  I  have  long  been  a  part 
of  the  effort  to  improve  the  living  stand- 
ards of  poor  people  in  America  In  1967. 
as  Senators  know  the  late  Senator  Rob- 
ert F  Kennedy  and  I  led  a  fight  on  the 
flo<jr  of  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  the 
regressive  and  punitive  amendments 
wtUch  liad  been  incorporated  in  welfare 
legislatiin  in  the  fall  of  1967  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kemer  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders.  I  was  one  of  thoae  who  advo- 
cated very  strongly  the  institution  in  this 
country  of  a  Federal  income  maintenance 
system,  a  proposal  recommended  by  the 


are  rife  with  Iraud. 

These  myths  ignore  the  fact  that  of 
the  14.3  million  recipients  of  public  wel- 
fare— May  1971 — over  half  are  children. 
2  million  are  elderly,  1  million  blind  or 
fjermanentiy  di.sabled.  and  most  of  the 
remainder  are  mothers  with  children  to 
care  Vn  Indeed,  fewer  than  100,000  are 
able-Uxlied  men 

These  myth.«  ignore  the  fact  that  in 
Mis.si.s.sippi  a  poor  family  of  four  gels  a 
munif.ient  $53  15  a  month  on  which  to 
live  tne  'good  life.  '  and  that  in  few- 
State.'  can  a  recipient  family  receive  an 
amouni  sufficient  to  hft  them  above  the 
oflicia.  Government  poverty  line. 

Tliese  myths  Ignore  the  fact  that  in 
most  States  If  a  re<iplent  gets  a  job  he 
either  loses  all  public  assistance  or  has 
most   of   hl«   earnings   confiscated,    and 


vides  for  grants  to  cover  basic  needs  of 
a  unique,  emergency  or  nonrecurring 
nature,  such  as  winter  clothing,  moving 
expenses,  appliances,  and  so  forth. 

State  supplementation  provisions  in 
the  bill  assure  that  States  whose  welfare 
payment  level  on  January  1,  1971.  plus 
food  stamp  benefits,  exceed  the  income 
levels  set  by  this  bill  would  be  required 
to  make  supplemental  payments  State 
supplement  payments  would  be  available 
to  all  persons  covered  by  the  new  pro- 
gram. Including  persons  not  covered  by 
the  present  programs  States  would  be 
held  harmless  against  all  costs  resulting 
from  tlie  supplemental  payments  which 
exceed  their  fiscal  year  1971  expendi- 
tures Under  this  bill,  the  welfare  pro- 
gram would  be  fully  federalized  within 


2  or  3  years  depending  upon  the  rate  of 
Increase  in  the  co6t  of  living. 

Tlus  bill  contains  strong  incentives  to 
work  and  strong  disincentives  a.i?ainst 
idlene.ss.  but  it  contains  important  .safe- 
guards In  the  first  place,  mothers  or 
other  caretakers  of  preschool  and  school 
age  children,  persons  over  65.  disabled 
persons,  and  children  under  18  or  in 
school  would  be  exempt  from  any  re- 
quirement to  work. 

The  important  word  tliere.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  ■requirement."  We  know  from 
our  exiM>rience  m  former  programs  that 
we  have  adopted  that  people  should  not 
be  required  to  work.  But  should  they 
choose  to  do  so — and  experience  shows 
tliat  a  great  many  would— they  would 
be  able  to  retain  a  significant  portion  of 
their  earnings. 

Work  Incenthc  provisions  in  the  bill 
are  definitely  needed,  for  there  are  good 
reasons  for  encouraging  beneficiaries  w  ho 
can  work,  to  work— by  recognizing  their 
need  for  a  progressive  improvement  in 
their  Income  as  a  result  of  their  own 
effort.  We  must  not  in  this  process,  how- 
ever, sacrifice  basic  income  standards 
for  those  who  cannot  work.  We  have, 
therefore,  provided  a  plan  of  earned  in- 
come exemptions  above  the  basic  poverty 
level.  The  blL  assures  tliat  no  one  will 
lose  money  by  working.  Recipients  would 
be  permuted  to  retain  two-fifths  of  all 
their  available  income  without  loss  of 
benefits.  In  addition,  all  work  related  ex- 
penses and  child  care  costs  would  be  dis- 
regarded as  well  as  medical  costs,  ali- 
mony or  support  payments,  irregular  in- 
come, scholarship  money,  and  total 
earned  income  of  children  under  14  or  in 
school. 

No  beneficiary,  under  this  bill,  would 
be  required  to  accept  employment  in  a 
job  which  does  not  meet  suitability 
standards  related  to  health  and  safety, 
nor  would  anyone  have  to  accept  em- 
ployment at  less  than  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage.  This  is  a  basic  consideration. 
H.R.  1  woulc  require  that  people  go  to 
work  at  substandard  wages. 

This  is  not  just  a  labor  union  issue.  It 
goes  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  bill.  We 
know,  from  experience  with  the  poor 
laws  in  England,  that  if  we  have  a  cap- 
tive laixtr  foi  ce  required  to  work  at  sub- 
standard u  ages,  we  iiiterfere  with  market 
pressures  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 
The  tendency  in  such  a  case  is  to  depress 
wages  and  we  would  wind  up  with  many 
more  people  entitled  to  welfare  supple- 
ments because  they  are  not  able  to  make 
a  decent  living  by  their  own  efforts  We 
would  defeat  our  own  purpose  if  we  pas,sed 
a  bill  like  H.R.  1  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  depress  wages. 

The  bill  also  provides  manpower  serv- 
ices and  training  programs  for  recipient.'^ 
Beneficiaries  would  be  tssured  of  the 
right  to  receive  a  prompt  determinatio!i 
of  eligibility,  based  on  a  declaration  of  re- 
sources and  family  circumstances,  not 
on  demeaning  and  recurring-  investiga- 
tions Other  important  procedural  pro- 
tections of  the  rights  of  recipients  in- 
clude full  due  process  hearings  and  judi- 
cial review  before  termination  or  cliange 
in  grants,  confidentiality  of  records,  and 
equitable  income  reporting  and  treat- 
ment in  filing  applications. 


The  cost  of  tills  program  is  substan- 
tial. Yet.  at  the  same  time,  anyone  who 
has  studied  our  present  welfare  system 
knows  that  by  changing  this  section  or 
that  .section  or  by  adding  $2  or  $3  billior. 
heie  and  perhaps  another  billion  some 
other  place,  few  of  the  failures  of  the 
present  system  will  be  elimmated.  There 
is  no  magic  in  calling  an  old  wornout 
system  by  a  new  name  and  by  drefisins 
it  up  a  bit.  As  one  person  has  put  it, 
•The  welfare  system  is  designed  to  save 
money  instead  of  people  and  tragically 
ends  up  doing  neither."  Both  welfare 
recipients  and  taxpayers  rightly  believe 
that  the  present  welfare  system  is  a 
failure  and  that  it  traps  people  in  pov- 
erty; this  is  true,  it  should  he  replaced 
rather  than  repaired. 

We  often  forget  that  poverty,  by  defi- 
nition, means  lack  of  money.  Somehow 
we  have  managed  to  cling  to  the  idea 
that,  if  we  can  just  give  enough  advice 
and  services  to  the  poor,  the:  will  some- 
how quit  being  poor.  For  most  of  the 
poor  people  today,  tliis  myth  is  just  not 
working.  Further,  we  must  at  last  real- 
ize, as  other  nations  have,  that  doing 
nothing  or  doing  not  enough  ultimately 
costs  us  more. 

We  learned  long  ago  from  the  GI  bill 
and  other  such  programs  that  funds  in- 
vested in  human  development  were  paid 
back  into  the  Federal  Treasury  many 
times  over  in  increased  taxes  received  as 
a  result  of  increased  income  made  pos- 
sible by  the  programs. 

Indeed,  great  economic  dividends  al- 
ways result  from  upgrading  the  sUnd- 
ard  of  living  of  those  in  the  lower  eco- 
nomic levels.  But.  more  unportantly.  this 
bill  will  result  in  a  great  moral  dividend; 
it  will  allow  us  all  to  feel  we  are  li\ing 
more  closely  in  line  with  tlie  ideals  we 
profess.  We  will  more  nearly  be  entitled 
to  say  that  we  believe  in  the  dignity  and 
value  and  worth  of  every  human  hfe. 

I  ui-ge  Senators  to  join  in  supixirt  of 
this  major  welfare  reform  bill.  It  is  a 
standard  by  which  the  proposal  we  ul- 
timately accept  in  this  chamber  should  tie 
measured.  Surely  we  should  work  for  the 
very  best  system  of  income  maintenance 
and  work  incentive  program. 

May  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  tliis  is 
the  third  part  of  a  three-part  proposal. 
First,  we  need  to  get  ijeople  bacK  to  work 
in  privat-e  jobs  through  stimulation  of 
the  economy  by  tax  cuts  not  for  big  cor- 
porations, as  President  Nixon  recom- 
mends, but  for  the  average  taxpayer, 
making  less  than  $13,000  a  year. 

Most  people  would  rather  work.  Most 
people  would  rather  work  m  a  private 
job,  because  it  does  not  depend  upon  an 
annual  appronation  by  Congre.ss. 

Second,  we  ought  to  pass  a  massive 
public  service  jobs  program  to  give  sub- 
sidies to  local  and  State  govemment-s 
and  others  in  order  to  provide  jobs  that 
are  really  needed,  such  as  health  aides. 
teachtr  aides,  and  welfare  aides.  Tlierc 
are  plenty  of  jobs  that  need  to  be  done 
in  this  country.  No  person  should  be  out 
of  work. 

Tliird.  for  Uiose  persons  who  cannot 
work  or  who  cannot  find  work,  we  must 
have  decent  Income  maintenance  a.^sist- 
ance,  such  as  this  bill  embodies.  This  is 
not  out  of  the  goodness  of  our  hearts, 


but  because  it  is  in  our  own  self-iniere>i 
■V^'e  know  that  a  child  from  a  fami:y 
living  in  poverty  is  often  Uie  victim  ol 
malnutriuon  and  bad  health.  We  know- 
that  such  a  child  will  cost  us  more  m  the 
long  run  in  the  cycle  of  the  continued 
welfare  system,  often  in  narcotics  and 
crime,  in  remedial  education  and  train- 
ing. It  is  in  our  own  self-interest  as  well 
as  our  desire  to  be  more  humane  to  see 
that  every  child  in  Amenca  grows  up 
in  a  home  wilh  a  decent  level  of  mcome. 

Tliat  L":  what  my  bill  would  mean. 

Mr.  Prcs^ident  I  a-sk  unan;mous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  section -by -section 
summary  of  the  bill  as  well  as  a  short 
summary  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  that  tlie  bill  be  received  and 
appropriately  refen-ed. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Section -BY -Section  Summakt 

Section  101:  Amends  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935  to  add  a  new  title  XX.  having 
the  following  sections: 

Section  2001;  Si»t«s  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  to  provide  a  basic  level  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  needy  individuals  and  famUies 
in  a  manner  whlcli  will  strengthen  family 
life,  encourage  work  training  and  self-sup- 
port, and  enhance  personal  dignity. 

Section  2002;  EstablUhes  a  basic  federal 
assistance  grant  of  $1700  for  a  single  in- 
dividual and  $4000  for  a  family  of  four  with 
no  other  Income,  with  mandatory  supple- 
mentary payments  to  Insure  that  no  In- 
dividual or  lamUy  receiving  assistance  under 
the  program  wUl  receive  less  than  they  would 
have  received  under  current  law  on  January 
1,  1971.  plus  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps 
on  January  1,  1971,  and  provides  that  the 
supplementary  payments  shall  apply  to  all 
persons  receiving  assistance  under  the  Act; 
requires  that  the  federal  grant  level  be  In- 
creased in  steps  to  the  adjusted  BLS  lower 
living  standard  by  July  1.  1976,  and  requires 
further  adjustment  to  reflect  regional  varia- 
tions in  the  cost  of  living:  provides  grants 
to  meet  financial  emergencies  and  other 
special  needs  of  a  unique  or  non-recurring 
nature.  Eligibility  for  and  the  amount  of 
assistance  are  based  on  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfares  esumate 
of  the  claimant  s  current  need. 

Section  2003;  Defines  a  persons  available 
income  to  be  his  adjusted  grcfis  income,  as 
defined  by  section  62  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  plus  certain  additional 
items  such  as  annuity,  i>ension  or  retirement 
benefits:  the  proceeds  of  any  life  insurance 
policy  »n  excess  of  »1000:  gifts:  support  and 
alimony  payments:  dividends:  unemploy- 
ment compensation:  and  social  security. 
Veterans  AdminUtration  and  raUroad  retire- 
ment benefits  Deductions  from  income  are 
allowed  for  medical  expenses  not  compen- 
sated bv  Insurance  In  excess  of  S190  per 
year  for  each  Individual  in  the  family  unit; 
alimony,  separate  maintenance  and  support 
payments  paid  by  any  member  ol  the  unit: 
gifts  made  by  a  member  of  the  unit  vo  a  per- 
son in  another  lamUy  unit  receiving  pay- 
ments under  the  Act;  all  expensee  reason- 
ably attributable  to  the  earning  of  income: 
the'  fxill  cost  of  day  care  and  other  family 
care  to  allow  a  member  ol  the  unit  to  be 
gainfully  emplo\ed:  the  earned  income  of 
each  child  in  the  family  unit  who  Is  under 
the  age  ol  14  or  who  is  regularly  attending 
a  scliool.  college  or  university;  irregular  or 
infrequent  Income,  and  the  lull  amount  of 
any  scbolarahip  or  feUowslup  received  by  a 
member  of  the  {anvUy  uiut  Three- ftfth*  or 
60'v  of  all  available  iMC^>me  not  oiberuise 
excluded  by  the  above  exemptions  is  count- 
able in  determining  the  amount  of  assistance 
received  by  the  family  unit. 
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5?<^tton  2004 :  A  famllv  unit  having  total 
J-,..., ,.;-,,. s  i;i  exo<»s8  iif  «2,W0  per  person  !s  mil 
eligible  f. T  a».slstance  regaMless  of  their  cur- 
rent Income:  exempts  from  consideration  in 
determining  such  resource  UmlLuili,.:"is  the 
home,  household  goods,  personal  allects,  one 
automobile  for  each  family  unit,  and  other 
property  which  is  determined  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  to  be  so  essential  to  the 
family's  means  of  self-supfKirt  as  to  warrant 
Its  exclusion.  Where  a  family's  resources 
exceed  the  allowable  limit,  they  must  dis- 
pose of  such  excess  property  before  they  will 
become  eligible  for  assistance. 

Section  2006:  Provides  that  any  person 
who  Is  at  least  18  years  old.  or  mtirrled.  or  Is 
at  least  16  years  old  and  a  parent  whose  child 
or  legal  ward  resides  In  the  same  dwelling 
unit  may  be  a  claimant  for  assistance  so 
long  as  he  presently  resides  In  the  United 
States  or  Its  territories.  Such  claimant  for 
asslBtance  must  Include  In  the  family  unit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  available  Income 
and  resources  and  for  determining  the 
amount  of  assistance,  his  spouse,  unless  they 
are  separated,  and  any  other  person  who  Is 
living  with  him  and  for  whom  he  has  a  legal 
obligation  of  8\ipport.  The  claimant  may  also 
elect  to  Include  In  the  family  unit  any  other 
person  who  Is  under  the  age  of  18  and  who 
lives  with  him.  providing  that  for  such  per- 
sona who  are  not  the  child  of  the  claimant 
or  his  legal  ward,  the  person  must  have  lived 
with  the  claimant  for  ninety  consecutive 
days  before  he  or  she  may  be  included  In 
the  family  unit. 

No  person  who  is  not  Included  In  the 
family  unit  for  purposes  of  calculating  the 
amount  of  assistance,  who  has  no  obliga- 
tion of  support  under  state  law.  and  who 
certifies  that  he  refuses  to  support  any  mem- 
ber of  the  family  unit  shall  have  his  Income 
or  resources  attributable  to  the  family  unit. 
In  any  case,  income  and  resources  shall  be 
attributable  only  to  the  members  of  the 
family  unit  for  whom  an  obligation  of  sup- 
port exists  or  for  whom  such  Income  and  re- 
sources are  actually  available  for  current  use 
on  a  regular  basis.  No  person  may  be  a  mem- 
ber of  more  than  one  family  unit.  In  deter- 
mining whether  an  Individual  is  related  to 
another  individual  by  blood,  marriage  or 
adoption  and  whether  an  Individual  is  legally 
obligated  to  support  another,  state  law  will 
be  applied. 

Section  2006:  Eligibility  determination  and 
the  payment  of  benefits  including  supple- 
mentary payments  to  all  recipients  will  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare.  Payments  will  be  made  no  less 
frequently  than  monthly,  except  that  they 
may  be  made  quarterly  where  the  amount  of 
benefits  does  not  exceed  (30  in  a  quarter. 
Payments  may  be  made  to  third  parties  not 
members  of  the  family  unit  only  where  the 
Secretary  finds  after  notice  and  a  hearing 
that  the  members  of  the  family  unit  have 
such  inability  to  manage  funds  that  making 
payments  to  them  would  be  contrary  to  the 
welfare  of  any  dependent  In  the  unit.  In 
such  case,  payments  may  be  made  to  another 
person  who  is  interested  in  or  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  family  unit. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  proper 
adjustments  In  future  payments  to  the  fam- 
ily unit  or  to  recover  from  or  make  pay- 
ments to  any  person  who  was  or  is  in  that 
unit  for  any  amotint  not  properly  paid  in 
the  past,  unless  such  adjustment  or  recovery 
would  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  program, 
would  be  against  equity  or  good  conscience, 
or  would  impede  efficient  or  effective  admin- 
istration of  the  progrskm,  or  unless  the  fam- 
ily no  longer  hsw  Income  or  resources  cur- 
rently available  In  the  amount  by  which  the 
Secretary  proposes  to  reduce  the  future  pay- 
ment. In  no  event  may  an  overpayment  be 
recovered  In  an  amount  that  would  reduce 
assistance  benefits,  plus  Income,  to  a  level 
more  than  10';^o  below  the  ba;.!c  allowance 
level. 


Provides  a  full  hearing  under  the  Adminis- 
trative I^ocedure  \ct  tar  the  promulgation 
of  all  rules  and  regulations  under  the  pro- 
gram, req  ilrefi  the  Secretary  to  make  avail- 
able all  pr:)po6(xl  rules  and  reK-ulalions  at  the 
tluie  they  are  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister to  all  organizations  which  certify  that 
they  have  a  membership  of  more  than  fifty 
claimants  receiving  benefits  tinder  the  Act, 
which  organizations  shall  also  have  standing 
to  participate  In  the  hearing  or  any  Judicial 
proceeding  concerning  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion: requires  the  Secretary  to  publicize  in 
simple  and  understandable  language  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  and  to  inform  all  ap- 
plicants aiid  recipients,  in  writing,  of  their 
rights  under  the  Act;  requires  the  Secretary 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing 
with  respect  to  any  action  denying,  with- 
holding or  modifying  a  person's  benefits  or 
any  part  thereof.  Such  hearing  shall,  if  re- 
quested within  30  a&yi  after  notice  of  such 
action  Is  received,  occur  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  any  denial,  withholding,  or  modifica- 
tion. Aggrieved  Individuals  may  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel  or  by  other  persons  of  their 
choice  at  such  hearings,  and  they  may  pre- 
sent evidence  In  their  own  behalf,  know  the 
evidence  against  them,  and  challenge  the  rea- 
sonableness of  any  rule,  regulation  or  prac- 
tice which  Is  applied  in  their  case.  Decisions 
of  the  hearing  examiner  may  be  appealed 
within  30  days  by  an  aggrieved  individual  to 
a  Board  of  Appeals,  whose  decision  may  be 
reviewed  at  the  request  of  an  aggrieved  party 
by  a  civil  action  commenced  in  federal  court. 
In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  fails  to 
commence  a  hearing  within  16  days,  the  ag- 
grieved Individual  shall  be  deemed  entitled 
Immediately  to  the  benefits  which  he  clalm.s. 
Claimants  are  entitled  to  receive  reasonable 
expenses  incurred  In  any  administrative  or 
Judicial  hearing,  including  child  care,  loss 
of  earned  Income,  transportation,  and  fees 
for  their  attorneys  or  other  representatives; 
however,  a  district  court  may  disallow  such 
expenses  if  a  claimant  or  bis  attorney  acted 
frivolously  or  in  bad  faith.  Finally,  the  Act 
establishes  a  Complaint  Review  Board  to  re- 
view any  complaint  that  an  employee  Is  not 
performing  his  functions  properly  or  Is  not 
following  properly  Issued  regulations,  with 
the  power  to  discipline  such  employee.  In- 
cluding discharge  or  suspension  from  his  em- 
ployment as  authorized  by  the  Civil  Service 
laws. 

Allowances  due  or  to  become  due  shall  not 
be  assignable  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
taxation.  Allowances  are  also  exempted  from 
the  claims  of  creditors  and  from  any  process 
of  attachment  or  levy,  or  from  seizure  by  or 
under  any  legal  or  equitable  process  before 
receipt  by  the  beneficiary. 

Claimants  shall  be  deemed  eligible  for 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  a  simplified  declara- 
tion which  U  sufficient  to  allow  the  deter- 
mination of  eligibility  and  the  amount  of 
assistance.  Payments  shall  begin  not  later 
than  the  next  reg\ilar  monthly  pa>-ment  date 
after  receipt  of  a  properly  filed  claim  or 
within  ten  days  of  such  receipt,  whichever  is 
later,  and  payments  are  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  supplied  by  the 
claimant.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  audits 
and  Investigations  on  the  basis  of  random 
selection  or  where  there  is  cause  to  believe 
that  the  claimant  Is  not  entitled  to  receive 
the  assistance  for  which  he  has  applied  or 
which  he  has  received.  The  Secretary  may 
request  the  claimant  to  supply  additional 
information  when  a  claim  is  not  properly 
filed,  but  the  Secretary  may  not  seek  infor- 
mation from  sources  other  than  the  claim- 
ant without  the  claimant's  consent  in  writ- 
ing. Claimants  are  under  a  continuing  duly 
to  report  Immediately  all  changes  in  their 
circumstances  which  are  material  to  their 
continued  eligibility,  and  he  may  prescribe 
by  regulations  the  cases  In  which  failure  to 
report  such  information  or  delay  in  so  report- 


ing will  result  In  treatment  of  the  claimant's 
previous  benefits  as  overpayments. 

Section  2007:  Every  member  of  a  family 
tinlt  who  is  found  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearlUK  to  be  qualltled  for  man- 
power services,  training,  and  employment  by 
tlie  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, shall  be  required  to  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  referral  to  such  manpower 
services,  training  and  employment.  E^itempted 
from  this  requirement  are  ( 1 )  Individuals 
who  are  unable  to  engage  In  work  or  training 
by  reason  of  illness.  Incapacity  or  advanced 
age  (Including  but  not  limited  to  any  per- 
son aged  65  or  over);  (2)  mothers  or  other 
caretakers  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  18: 
(3)  children  who  are  under  the  age  of  18 
or  who  are  students;  (4)  Individuals  whose 
presence  in  the  home  on  a  substantially 
continuous  basis  Is  required  because  of  the 
Illness  or  incapacity  of  another  member  of 
the  household:  (5)  parents  or  other  care- 
takers, where  the  other  parent  or  another 
adult  member  of  the  famUy  unit  Is  In  the 
home  and  is  not  excluded  by  any  other  ex- 
emption from  the  requirement  to  register 
for  manpower  services,  training  and  employ- 
ment and  has  so  registered.  Provision  is  made 
for  voluntary  referral  to  the  SUte  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Agency  of  those  Individuals 
who  are  not  deemed  appropriate  for  man- 
power services,  training  and  employment  be- 
cause of  illness,  incapacity  or  advanced  age 

Section  2008:  All  persons  who  are  deemed 
appropriate  for  manpower  services,  training 
and  employment  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
under  Section  2007  will  not  be  Included  in 
the  family  unit  If  they  are  found,  after  no- 
tice and  a  hearing,  to  have  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  suitable  manpower  services,  train- 
ing or  employment  or  to  have  refused  to  ac- 
cept without  good  cause  suitable  employ- 
ment In  which  they  are  able  to  engage.  Tlie 
determination  of  whether  a  claimant  has 
refused  without  good  cause  to  accept  suit- 
able employment  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  who  shall  report  his  find- 
ings to  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  In  determin- 
ing whether  any  employment  is  suitable,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  will  consider  the  degree 
of  risk  to  the  claimant's  health  and  safety, 
his  physical  fitness  for  the  work,  his  prior 
training  and  experience,  his  prior  earnings, 
the  length  of  unemplojfment.  his  realistic 
prospects  for  obtaining  work  based  on  his  po- 
tential and  the  availability  of  training  op- 
portunities, and  the  distance  of  the  avail- 
able work  from  his  residence.  In  no  case  will 
employment  be  considered  suitable:  (1)  if 
the  Job  is  vacant  due  directly  to  a  strike, 
lockout  or  other  labor  dispute:  (3)  the  wages, 
hours,  or  other  terms  or  conditions  of  the 
work  offered  are  contrary  to  or  less  than  the 
highest  of  (a)  the  minimum  wage  which  is 
applicable  to  the  employment  under  the 
FLSA  or  would  be  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployment If  section  6(a)  (1)  of  that  act  ap- 
plied to  the  Individual  or  if  he  were  not  ex- 
empt under  Section  13  thereof;  (b)  the  state 
or  local  minimum  wage  if  appllcaisle;  or  (c) 
the  prevailing  wage  In  the  same  labor  market 
area  for  persons  employed  in  similar  work 
In  the  locality;  (3)  if  the  individual  would 
be  required  to  Join  a  company  union  or  to  re- 
sign from  or  refrain  from  Joining  any  bona 
fide  labor  organization;  (4)  if  the  work  Is 
not  covered  by  workmen's  compensation;  (S) 
if  the  distance  of  the  Job  from  his  home,  the 
lack  of  adequate  day  care  facilities,  or  other 
conditions  of  the  Job  are  such  as  to  cause 
the  individual  undue  hardship:  and  (6)  the 
individual  has  the  demonstrated  capacity  of 
securing  work  available  to  him  that  would 
better  enable  him  to  achieve  self-sufficiency, 
or  the  offered  work  does  not  suit  the  indi- 
vidual's demonstrated  Interests  and  profi- 
ciencies. 

Section  2009  ■  Provides  for  the  f urnLshlng 
of  health,  vocation  rehabilitation,  counseling, 
social  and  other  supportive  services,  includ- 
ing medical  services,  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 


bor to  permit  Individuals  to  engage  in  man- 
power, training  or  employment  and  appro- 
priates (100  mUUon  for  FY  1973  lor  that  pur- 
pose. 

Section  2010:  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  develop  for  each  Individual  registered  pur- 
suant to  Section  2007  an  employability  plan 
describing  the  manpower  services,  uaining  or 
employment  which  the  individual  needs  to 
enable  him  to  become  seU-supporUng;  fur- 
ther directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  estab- 
Ush  manpower  services,  training  and  employ- 
ment programs,  Including  on-the-job  train- 
lug,  work  experience,  relocation  assistance 
and  public  service  employment  programs  for 
such  persons  and  authorizes  him  to  pay  an 
incentive  allowance  of  (30  per  month  plus  an 
allowance  for  transportatloij  and  other  costs 
to  each  person  participating  In  such  pro- 
grams; appropriates  »1  billion  for  FY  1973  to 
supjxjrt  these  programs. 

Section  2011:  As  a  condition  to  receipt  of 
federal  funds  under  titles  IV,  V,  XVI,  or  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  states  must 
agree  to  reimburse  the  federal  government  for 
the  oost  of  supplementary  payments  paid  by 
the  Secretary  to  families  or  Individuals  resid- 
ing in  that  state. 

Section  2012:  Limits  the  amount  reimburs- 
able by  the  states  pursuant  to  Section  2011 
to  the  state's  share  of  expenditures  as  aid 
or  assistance  for  quarters  in  the  fiscal  year 
1971  under  the  plans  approved  under  titles 
I,  X,  XrV,  and  XVI,  and  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Section  2021 :  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  may  agree  with  any 
state  to  determine  eligibility  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  the  state's  plan  under  title 
XIX  (Medicaid),  If  the  state  agrees  to  pay 
half  the  cost  of  such  administration  and  If. 
In  the  case  of  states  obligated  under  Section 
2011,  they  have  met  their  obligations  under 
that  SecUon.  The  Secretary  may  also  agree  to 
administer  any  other  cash  assistance  pro- 
gram operated  by  the  state.  If  such  adminis- 
tration Is  feasible  and  will  not  result  in  un- 
due burden  on  the  federal  agency.  The  state 
must  reimburse  the  Secretary  for  all  costs 
resulting  from  the  administration  of  the 
cash  assistance  program.  Provides  protections 
for  state  employees  affected  by  any  agreement 
entered  pursuant  to  this  Section. 

Section  2022:  Provides  that  the  provisions 
of  Section  208  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
other  than  paragraph  (a),  relaUng  to  fraud 
will  be  applicable  to  benefits  under  this  Act. 
Section  2023:  DlrecW  the  Secretary  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram and  authorizes  him  to  conduct  evalua- 
tions directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts; 
further  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
research  or  demonstrations  of  ways  of  better 
providing  financial  assistance  to  needy  per- 
sons and  In  so  doing  to  waive  any  reqture- 
ments  In  the  Act,  provided  that  no  person 
may  receive  less  assistance  or  otherwise  be 
worse  off  because  of  such  waiver  or  demon- 
stration project. 

Section  2024:  Provides  that  any  Individual 
who  has  deserted  his  spouse  or  children,  who 
as  a  consequence  of  such  desertion  receive 
benefits  under  this  program,  should  be  obli- 
gated to  the  United  States  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  specified  In  a  court 
order  for  the  support  of  the  spovise  or  chil- 
dren or  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
specified  had  such  an  action  for  support 
been  brought,  less  any  amounts  actually 
paid  by  such  Individual;  and  allows  the 
Secretary  to  bring  suit  to  collect  any  amount 
so  obligated  within  two  years  after  the  obli- 
gation is  Incurred. 

Section  2025:  Provides  that  Individuals 
receiving  assistance  should  not  be  eligible  to 
participate  In  the  food  stamp  program  or  In 
any  program  for  the  dlstrlbtitlon  of  surpUis 
agricultural  commodltlea. 

Section  102:  Conforming  amendments  re- 


lating to  services  for  needy  families  with 
children. 

Section  103 :  Change  In  the  heading  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Section  104:  Conforming  amendments  re- 
lating to  services  to  the  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled, creating  a  new  title  XVI  for  such 
purposes. 

Section  105:  Repeals  titles  I,  X,  and  XIV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Section  106:  Transitional  provision  relat- 
ing to  overpayments  and  underpajTnents 
under  titles  I,  X.  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the  Social 
Sectirlly  Act  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  title  XVI  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Section  107:  TYansitlonal  provision  relat- 
ing to  the  definitions  of  blindness  and  dis- 
ability under  title  XVI  as  amended  by  this 
Act. 

Sections  201-204:  Miscellaneous  conform- 
ing amendments  to  titles  H.  XI.  XVIII.  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Section  301:  Provides  that  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  be  July  1,  1972,  but 
allows  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
the  states  to  administer  all  or  part  of  the 
program  during  the  first  fiscal  year  of  Its 
operation. 

Section  302:  For  purposes  of  the  Act,  the 
term  Secretary  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  unless  other- 
wise stated. 

SuMMABT  or  TH«  Welfari  Bill  To  Be  Intbo- 
DUCED  BT  Senator  Harris 

PAYMENT   LEVELS 

a.  Initial  payment  level  of  $4000  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four,  the  so-called  poverty-line. 

b.  No  beneficiary  would  receive  less  than 
he  or  she  Is  now  receiving  on  January  1, 
1971.  plus  the  bonus  value  of  foodstamps. 

c.  Each  year  payment  levels  would  Increase 
untU  by  1976  no  recipient  would  receive  less 
than  an  adequate  income  defined  by  the 
BLS  low  living  standard  adjusted  annually 
for  changes  In  the  median  family  income  and 
local  cost  of  living  differences. 

d.  Grants  to  cover  basic  needs  of  a  unique, 
emergency  or  non-recurring  nature  would  be 
provided. 

STATE  StTPPUEMENTATION  AND  nsCAL  RELIEF 

a.  States  whose  welfare  payment  level  on 
January  1.  1971  plus  foodstamp  benefits 
exceed  the  Income  levels  set  by  this  bill 
would  be  required  to  make  supplemental 
payments.  These  supplement  payments  would 
be  available  to  all  persons  covered  by  the 
new  program  including  persons  not  covered 
by  the  present  programs. 

b.  States  would  be  held  harmless  against 
all  costs  resulting  from  the  supplemental 
payments  which  exceed  their  fiscal  year  1971 
expendturee.  The  welfare  program  would  be 
fully  federalized  within  two  or  three  years 
depending  upon  the  rate  of  increase  In  the 
cost  of  living. 

WORK  INCENTIVES 

a.  Recipients  would  be  permitted  to  retain 
24  of  all  their  available  income  without  loss 
of  benefits.  In  addition,  all  work  related  ex- 
penses and  child  care  costs  would  be  disre- 
garded as  well  as  medical  costs,  alimony  or 
support  payments,  irregular  Income,  scholar- 
ship money  and  total  earned  income  of  chil- 
dren under  14  or  in  school  as  tinder  current 
law. 

b.  Caretaker  relatives  (without  distinction 
based  on  sex)  of  children  imder  18  would  be 
exempt  from  registration  for  work,  as  would 
incapacitated  or  aged  pterson,  children  im- 
der 18  or  m  school,  those  who  must  care  for 
others  in  tJie  home,  and  adults  if  at  least  one 
other  adult  In   the   home  is  registered. 

c.  All  Job  referrals  would  have  to  be  at 
the  prevailing  u-age  rate  but  In  no  case  less 
tli&n  Uie  federal  minimum  wage. 

d.  No  one   would   liave   to   work   at  a  Job 


unless  It  satisfies  specific  sultabUlty  8t*nd- 
ards  related  to  health  and  safety  and  em- 
ployees rights. 

e.  Manpower  services  and  training  pro- 
grams provided 'lor  recipients. 

ELIGIBILITT  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

a.  Eligibility  would  Include  single  indi- 
viduals, childless  couples  and  the  working 
poor,  as  well  as  all  adults  presently  eli- 
gible under  present  law.  in  a  single  program. 

b.  Eligibility  based  on  current  need  and 
pajinents  made  monthly. 

c.  »3.000  per  person  as  well  as  the  home  and 
personal  effects  would  be  excluded  from  con- 
sideration as  a  resource. 

d.  Elimination  of  state  and  federal  resi- 
dency requirements. 

e.  Administration  of  the  program  Including 
administration  of  state  supplementation  and 
payment  of  all  benefits  will  be  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  WeUare.  De- 
partment of  Lat>or  wotild  administer  only 
those  parts  of  the  work  program  which  It 
administers  under  current  law. 

PBOCEDURAL    PROTECTIONS 

a.  Eligibility  determined  by  a  simple  dec- 
laration form. 

b.  Public  Hearing  required  before  adoption 
of  regulations. 

c.  Pull  Due  Process  hearing  and  Judicial 
review  before  termination  c«r  change  In  grant 
would  be  required. 

d.  Confidentiality  of  records  guaranteed. 

e.  Equitable  income  reporting  and  treat- 
ment  in  filing  applications   guaranteed. 


By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Met- 
CALF.  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Roth)  : 

S.  2748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  (Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of 
1968.  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors  of 
police  oCacers.  pnson  guards,  and  firemen 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing txxlay  legislation  to  provide  a 
$50,000  survivors'  benefit  to  the  families 
of  police  oflBcers.  prison  guards,  and  fire- 
men kiUed  in  the  line  of  duty.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  I  am  joined  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr. 
Roth),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  tMr.  Dole',  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) .  and  the  distingmshed  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  1  Mr.  Hollings)  . 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  in 
cooperation  with  my  good  friend  ajid  col- 
league. Congressman  Pierre  S.  du  Pont 
IV.  of  E>elav.are.  On  October  14  Congress- 
man DU  Pont  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  (H.R.  11262) 
which  is  identical  to  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  these  men  and  women 
live  daily  with  unusual  danger  to  their 
well-being  in  order  to  protect  our  lives 
and  property.  Their  families,  too.  must 
live  with  the  anguish  of  not  knowing  if 
their  loved  ones  are  safe  and  the  anxiety 
for  their  future  should  the  breadwinner 
be  killed.  We  cannot,  unfortuiiately.  re- 
move the  countless  hazards  which  these 
public  servants  face  everj'  day.  But  we 
can  offer  them  the  peace  of  mind  that 
come.'=  witli  knowing  that  their  families 
will  be  provided  for  if  they  should  perish 
while  perfoming  their  duties. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  expect  to  recruit 
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and  retain  responsible,  family  men  into 
these  increasingly  hazardous  jobs  with- 
out offering  this  type  of  compensation. 
This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  ris- 
ing number  d  fatalities  in  these  occupa- 
tions. 

There  are  already  special  death  and 
injury  benefits  in  the  form  of  annuities 
for  the  survivors  of  Federal  officers  killed 
or  injured  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  Con- 
gress has  enacted  a  $50,000  payment  to 
the  survivors  of  police  and  other  pubUc 
safety  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Thus  we 
have  recognized  the  need  for  compen- 
sation on  the  Federal  level.  But  the  risks 
and  danRers  wtuch  have  created  that 
need  are  ju.st  a.s  ^reat  and  just  as  real  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

State  and  local  benefits  are  uneven 
throughout  tlae  country.  In  fact.  Deputy 
Attorney  Greneral  Richard  G.  Klein- 
dienst  has  pointed  out  that  as  of  October 
1970,  18  States  provided  no  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  survivors  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  It  is  discriminatory  against 
police  officers,  prison  guards,  and  firemen 
who  happen  to  serve  under  a  non-Federal 
Juri5diciiou  that  we  say  to  them  that 
their  service  is  of  lesser  importance  than 
that  of  Federal  employees,  tlaat  they  are 
less  deserving  of  these  benefits. 

This  legislation,  Mr  President,  would 
remove  this  discrimination  by  placing  a 
Federal  fl»or  of  $50,000  under  the  benefits 
that  the  survivors  of  policemen,  prison 
guards,  or  firemen  would  be  entitled  to 
receive.  This  would  be  in  addition  to  amy 
State  and  local  benefits  to  which  the 
survivors  would  also  be  entitled. 

The  legal  biusi.s  for  this  legislation 
would  be  the  same  as  that  under  which 
the  Law  Enforcement  ,\ssLstance  Admin- 
istration now  operates  other  programs 
designed  to  benefit  individual  police  of- 
ficers Deputy  Attorney  General  Klein- 
dien.st.  m  ins  receni  le-stimoiiy  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Law 
and  Procedures,  tvoinied  to  the  law  en- 
forcement eduration  prdgram  a.s  a  prime 
example.  Under  Lhis  program,  law  en- 
forcement ofQcers  are  given  an  opportu- 
nity for  career  advancement  by  formal 
education. 

I  note  with  pleasure  that  the  dis- 
tingxiished  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Bath)  has  introduced  legislation  to  ex- 
tend death  and  injury  benefits  enjoyed 
by  F^eral  law  enfocement  oCQcers  and 
non-Pederal  officers  killed  or  injured 
while  apprehending  a  Federal  criminal  to 
all  law  enforcement  ofBcers  and  firemen. 
I  believe  this  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  distingiii.shed  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClbxlani  has  introduced 
a  bill  to  provide  a  $50,000  gratuity  to  the 
survivors  of  policemen  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Thuemond^ 
has  introduced  an  amendment  to  that 
bill  to  include  ail  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel including  shenCTs.  deputy  sheriffs, 
highway  patrolmen,  and  investigatory 
and  correctional  personnel.  I  support  this 
legislation  but  recommend  that  it  be 
broadened  still  further  to  include 
firemen. 

It  ifi  all  too  easy  to  take  the  services 
of  our  policemen,  prison  guards  and  fire- 


men for  granted  and  to  salute  them  with 
a  few  words  of  praise.  I  believe,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  we  can  and  should  do  much 
more.  We  can  express  our  appreciation 
in  more  practical  terms  by  enacting  the 
legislation  that  I  am  introducing  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2748 

A  hill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  to  provide 
benefits  to  survivors  of  police  officers, 
prison  guards,  and  firemen  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amelia  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
act  may  be  cited  as  "Law  Enforcement  Offi- 
cers Benefits  Act  of  1971." 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  J. — Law  Ekfobccmxnt  Orncuis  Death 
Beneftts 

'•Sec.  701.  (a)  Under  regulations  Issued  by 
the  administration  under  part  P  of  this  title. 
upon  certification  to  the  adnilnl&tratlon  by 
the  Oovemor  of  any  State  that  a  police  offi- 
cer or  prison  guard  employed  on  a  full-time 
basis  by  that  State  or  a  unit  of  general  local 
government  within  the  State,  or  a  fireman 
serving  la  that  State  or  unit  of  general  local 
government  within  the  State  has  been  killed 
III  the  line  of  duty.  leaving  a  spouse  or  one 
or  more  eligible  dependents,  the  admlrUs- 
tratlon  shall  pay  a  gratuity  of  $50,000,  In  the 
following  order  of  precedence : 

•*(1)  If  there  Is  no  dependent  child,  to  the 
spouse. 

"(3)  If  there  is  no  spouse,  to  the  dependent 
child  or  children,  In  equal  shares. 

"(3)  If  there  are  both  a  spouse  and  one  or 
more  dependent  children,  one-half  to  the 
spouse  and  one-half  of  the  child  or  children, 
In  equal  shares. 

"(4)  If  there  Is  no  survivor  In  the  above 
classes,  to  the  parent  or  ptu'ents  dependent 
for  support  on  the  decedent.  In  equal  sharee. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  a  dependent 
child  Is  one  who  Is  unmarried  and  who  was 
either  living  with  or  w^as  receiving  regular 
support  contributions  from  the  police  officer, 
prison  guard  or  fireman,  as  the  case  may  be, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  including  a  step- 
child, an  adopted  child  or  a  posthumous 
child,  and  who  la — 

"(1)   under  18  years  of  age;  or 

"(2)  over  18  years  of  age  and  Incapable  of 
self-support  because  of  physical  or  mental 
disability;  or 

"(3)  over  18  years  of  age  and  a  student  as 
defined  by  section  8101  of  UUe  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(c)  As  used  Id  this  section,  spouse  In- 
cludes one  living  with  or  dependent  for  the 
support  on  the  decedent  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  or  living  apart  for  reasonable  cause 
or  because  of  desertion  by  the  decedent. 

"Sec.  702.  The  gratuity  payable  to  any  per- 
Eon  under  this  part  la  In  addition  to  any 
benefits  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  under 
any  other  law." 

Sec.  3  Section  620  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1968,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "In  addition  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  In  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  carry 
cut  the  purposes  of  part  J." 

Sec.  4.  Section  601  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  changing  the  period 


at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  of  that  section 
to  a  comma  and  adding:  "except  that  for  the 
purposes  of  part  J  the  term  does  not  Include 
the  District  of  Columbia". 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
Mr.  Moss)  : 

S.  2749.  A  bill  to  regulate  trade  In 
drugs  and  devices  by  prohibiting  the  dis- 
p>ensing  of  drugs  or  devnces  by  medical 
practitioners  and  their  particlpatum  in 
profits  from  the  dispensing  of  .such  prod- 
ucts, except  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  several 
we^s  ago,  I  received  a  very  distressing 
letter  from  a  Pennsylvania  pharmacist. 
In  some  detail  he  told  of  having  to  turn 
down  a  man  who  had  asked  for  a  refill  of 
two  prescriptions  wliich  the  man's  doc- 
tor had  supplied. 

The  doctor  was  on  vacation  for  2 
weeks — his  oCBce  closed — and  the  man 
was  down  to  the  last  pill  in  each  pre- 
scription which  he  took  to  keep  a  heart 
problem  under  control. 

The  pliarmaclst  explained  that  first,  it 
was  illegal  for  him  to  sell  mediration 
without  a  prescription  and  second  that — 
at  any  rate — he  could  not  identify  the 
off -brand  medication.  In  an  effort  to  help 
the  pharmacist  suggested  the  man  see 
another  doctor  who  could  prescribe  for 
him. 

The  man  returned  the  next  day  plead- 
ing with  the  pharmacist  to  fill  the  pre- 
scriptiais  because  he  could  not  get  an  ap- 
pointment with  any  of  five  doctors  he 
called. 

As  the  phamiaclst  wrote : 

I  told  the  gentleman  and  his  crying  wife 
that  I  would  really  like  to  help  them  out. 
However,  my  hands  were  Uod  as  I  would  be 
gambling  for  my  license  aJiU  his  me  If  I  were 
to  give  him  what  I  thought  were  In  the  two 
small  boxes  that  he  had  purchased  from  the 
doctor  a  month  ago  for  $5. 

I  suggesited  his  next  step  would  be  to  go  to 
a  hospital  and  explain  the  problem  to  some- 
one at  the  hospital.  Two  days  later  his  little 
boy  came  Into  my  pharmacy  and  told  me 
his  father  had  died  because  "you  didn't  give 
him  the  pills." 

Mr.  President,  of  course  I  do  not  know 
if  the  little  boy  was  correct  and  if,  in  fact, 
the  lack  of  the  medication  did  bring  on 
the  man's  death. 

But  I  do  know  that  such  a  sequence  of 
events  is  entirely  possible. 

And  such  a  sequence  of  events  points 
up  dramatically  the  very  worst  situation 
that  can  develop  when  doctors  involve 
them.selves  in  the  sale  of  products  for  a 
profit.  If  the  doctor  were  not  selling  this 
merchandi.se.  the  pharmacy  would  have 
had  the  prescription  on  file — and  since 
pharmacists  are  generally  on  call,  the 
medication  could  have  been  supplied 
simply. 

f\>r  7  years  now,  tlie  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  has  been 
studying  the  problems  created  by  doctor- 
merchants  and  attempting  to  eradicate 
them. 

Our  hearing  records  are  filled  with  ex- 
amples of  overprescribing,  overpricing. 
and  dangerou.';  handling  of  medications. 

On  the  economic  side,  we  have  docu- 
mented the  number  of  independent  busi- 
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nessmen  who  have  been  seriously 
harmed — many  to  the  point  of  bank- 
ruptcy— by  doctor-merchants 

The  hearing  volumes  are  available  to 
anyone  who  would  care  to  review  the 
chapter  and  verse. 

Three  times  in  the  past,  I  have  intro- 
duced propo.sed  legislation  which  would 
attempt  to  eradicate  this  problem. 

Three    times    it    has    failed    to   move 
throuBh  the  lepislative  mill- 
However,   today   we   begm   down   that 
road  aeain. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the 
complete  text  of  the  bill  I  offer— the  "Re- 
gulation of  Trade  in  Drugs  Act  of  1971"— 
be  printed 

This  bill  prohibits  a  physician  from 
merchandising  products  he  prescribes — 
except  under  some  circumstances.  Doc- 
tor-disperLsine  of  drugs  and  devices 
would  be  allowed  when  actually  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  patlent-s.  But,  doc- 
tor-profiteering would  t>e  eliminated. 

Basically,    a    doctor    would    dispense 
drugs  and  devices  only — 
First,  In  emergencies. 
Second.  In  one-dose  units. 
Third.     If    there    is    no    community 
pharmacy  within  10  miles  of  the  doctor's 
office. 

Fourth.  If  it  is  occasional  dispensing 
and  not  part  of  his  usual  course  of  doing 
business.  This  would  let  him  supply 
drugs  to  patients  who  otherwise  could 
not  afford  them.  It  would  cover  the  giv- 
ing of  samples  to  patients  to  test  their 
reaction  to  various  medications. 

The  bill  would  outlaw  doctor-owner- 
ship of  pharmacies  and  drug  companies. 
It  would  prohibit  percentage  leases  for 
pharmacies. 

Ownership  of  stock  in  a  publicly- 
traded  drug  company  would  not  be  In 
violation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  while  similar  proposals 
have  been  before  Congress  the  past  6 
years,  the  number  of  doctor-owned  re- 
imckaging  companies — which  are  a  vio- 
lation in  the  AM  A  code  of  ethics — and 
doctor-dispensing  of  drugs  and  devices 
has  increased.  We  aLso  have  learned  of 
many  new  drugstores  being  opened  by 
physicians. 

With  this  increase,  comes  the  greater 
risk  that  patients  will  be  overcharged  or 
overdrugged. 

No  doubt  most  of  tlie  doctors  who  are 
Involved  in  the  sale  of  products  they 
prescribe  are  well  mtentioned  But  there 
is  a  basic  conflict  of  interest  here  that 
can — and  has — in  too  many  cases 
worked  out  to  be  in  the  worst  interest  of 
patients'  health  and  pocket  books 
It  IS  time  we  stopi>ed  this. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S  2749 
A  bin  to  regvilate  trade  in  drugs  and  devices 
by  prohibiting  the  dl.'-penslng  of  drugs  or 
devices  by  medical  practitioners  and  their 
participation  In  profits  from  the  dispensing 
of  such  product,-!    except  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances   and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represent  at  we  s     of     the     United     States     of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Regulallou  ol  Trade 
In  Drugs  Act  of  1971." 


FINDINGS    or    FACT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  dispensing  of  drugs  and  devices 
directly  or  Indirectly,  or  the  knowing  receipt 
of  rebates,  refunds,  discounts,  or  c^rimmis- 
Blon  by  medlcaJ  practitioners  in  connection 
with  the  supplying  of  such  products  to 
patients,  except  under  certain  limited  cir- 
cumstances. Is  Inconsistent  with  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  public  health,  denies  con- 
sumers free  access  In  an  open  market  to 
such  products  moving  or  having  moved  In 
Interstate  commerce,  and  tends  to  Induce 
unfair  trade  practices  In  connection  with 
trade  in  such  products, 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "medical  practitioner'  means 
any  person  licensed  by  any  State,  or  by  any 
professional  association  or  society  under  the 
law  of  any  State,  to  engage  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  chiropody,  or  podi- 
atry, and  in  such  practice  to  admlntsier  or 
prescribe  drugs  or  devices,  but  such  term 
does  not  Include  any  person  engaged  In  prac- 
tice exclusively  as  an  ophthalmologist,  op- 
tometrist, homeopathic  physician,  dentut,  or 
veterinarian. 

(b)  The  term  "drug"  means  any  article 
(1)  recognized  in  the  official  United  States 
Pharmacopeia,  the  official  National  For- 
mulary, or  in  any  supplement  to  such  phar- 
macopeia or  formiUary,  (2)  intended  lor  use 
in  the  diagnosis,  cure,  mitigation,  treatment, 
or  prevention  of  disease  in  man.  (3  i  Int-ended 
to  affect  the  structure  or  any  function  of  the 
body  of  man.  or  (4)  mtended  for  use  as  a 
component  of  any  article  described  in  clause 
(1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  this  paragraph,  but  such 
term  does  not  include  any  dertce,  or  any  com- 
ponents of  a  device. 

(c)  The  term  "device"  means  any  instru- 
ment, apparatus,  or  contrivance  mtended 
( 1 )  for  use  In  the  diagnosis,  cure,  mitiga- 
tion, treatment,  or  prevention  of  disease  In 
man,  or  (2)  to  affect  the  structure  or  any 
function  of  the  body  of  man.  but  such  term 
does  not  Include  glasses  or  lenses  intended 
lor  the  correction  of  vision. 

(d)  The  term  "pharmacy"  means  an  office, 
phairmacy,  drugstore,  or  other  establishment 
which  engages  in  the  sale  of  drugs  or  devices 
at  retail. 

(e)  The  term  "community  pharmacy", 
when  used  In  relation  to  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, means  a  pharmacy  situated  within  10 
miles  of  any  place  at  which  such  medical 
practitioner  maintains  an  office  for  profes- 
sional practice. 

(  f  I  The  term  "lessor's  Interest",  when  tised 
in  relation  to  a  medical  practitioner,  means 
any  pecuniary  interest  of  such  medical  prac- 
titioner as  a  lessor  of  real  pn^perty  occupied 
by  a  les.see  engaged  in  the  opera!  ion  of  a 
community  pharmacy  under  a  lea-se  which 
provides  for  the  payment  by  the  lessee  of  a 
rental  which  ( 1 1  is  based  In  whole  or  In  part 
ujx)n  the  Income  of  the  lessee  derived  from 
the  sale  or  furnishing  of  drugs,  devices,  or 
drugs  and  devices,  or  (2i  exceeds  In  amount 
the  rental  customarily  charged  for  compar- 
able facilities  m  the  vicinity  of  the  place  at 
which  such  real  property  is  situated. 

igi  The  term  drug  company'  means  any 
p<-r.5L.n  engaged  In  the  maiaufact urmg  proc- 
essing, packaging,  or  distribution  of  drugs, 
but  such  term  dc>es  not  include  a  pharmacy. 

(h)  The  term  "person"  means  any  individ- 
ual, and  any  partnership  firm  corporation, 
association,  or  other   business  entity 

(I)  The  term  "State  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States  or  any  F>oliticaI  subdivision 
thereof,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

PROHIBITION    OF  PECUNIARY    INTTRESTS    IN    DHVG 
COMPANIES 

Src.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful — 
(a)   for  a  drug  company  to  give  or  sell  to 
a  medical  practitioner  any  legal  or  benellical 


Interest  In  the  company  or  In  the  income 
thereof  with  the  Intent  or  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  such  medical  practitioner  to  pre- 
scribe to  his  patients  the  drugs  of  the  com- 
pany. The  giving  or  selling  of  such  mterest 
by  the  comjtany  to  a  medical  practitioner 
without  such  Interest  first  having  been  pub- 
licly offered  to  the  general  pubUc  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  such  intent  or  pur- 
pose; 

(b)  for  a  medical  practitioner  to  acquire  or 
own  a  legal  or  beneficial  Intw^st  in  any  drug 
company,  jwovlded  It  shall  not  be  unlawful 
for  a  medical  practitioner  to  acquire  or  own 
such  an  interest  solely  for  inveetment  and 
the  acquisition  of  an  Interest  which  Is  pub- 
licly offered  to  the  general  public  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  Its  acquisition  solely 
for  investment;  and 

(c)  for  a  medical  practitioner  to  solicit  or 
to  knowingly  receive  from  a  drug  company, 
or  for  a  drug  company  to  pay  or  to  promise 
to  pay  to  a  medical  practitioner,  any  rebate, 
refund,  discount,  commission,  or  other  val- 
uable consideration  for,  on  account  of,  or 
based  ujxjn  the  volume  of  wholesale  or  retail 
sales  at  any  place  of  drugs  manufactured, 
processed,  packaged,  or  distributed  by  the 
company. 

PBOHIBITION      OF      DISPENSING      OF      DRUGS      AND 
DEVICES    BT    MEDICAL    PRACTmoNERS 

Sec.  5.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
section.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  medical 
practitioner  to  engage  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  dispensing  of  drxigs  or  devices.  Nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  prohibit — 

( 1 )  a  medical  practitioner  from  furnishing 
a  patient  any  drug  or  device  In  an  emer- 
gency; 

(2)  the  administration  of  a  unit  dose  of  a 
drug  to  a  patient  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  such  medical  practitioner: 

(3)  dispensing  a  drug  or  device  to  a  pa- 
tient by  a  medical  practitioner  where  there  Is 
no  community  pharmacy  available  to  the  pa- 
tient;  or 

(4)  the  dispensing  occasionally,  but  not 
as  a  usual  course  of  doing  business  by  a  medi- 
cal practitioner. 

PROHIBITION       OF       PECUNIABT       INTERESTS       IN 
PBARMACIES    bY     MEDICAL    PRACTITIONERS 

SEC.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  medi- 
cal practitioner  to  own  directly  or  indirectly, 
a  legal,  beneficial,  or  lessor's  interest  in  a 
community  pharmacy  Nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  prohibit  a  medical  practitioner 
from  dispensing  a  drug  or  device  which  he  Is 
permitted  to  dispense  under  section  5 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  medical 
practitioner  directly  or  indirectly  to  solicit 
or  to  knowingly  receive  from  a  commumty 
pharmacy,  or  for  a  community  pharmacy 
knowingly  to  pay  or  to  promise  to  pay  to  a 
medical  practitioner  any  rebate,  refund,  dis- 
count, commission,  or  other  valuable  consid- 
eration for,  on  account  of,  or  based  upon  in- 
come received  or  resulting  from  the  sale  or 
furnishing  by  such  community  pharmacy  of 
drugs  or  devices  to  patients  of  any  medical 
practitioner. 

FEDKRAL  FINANCIAL   PAR'nCIPA'nON   IN   DBDG 
EXPENDtrrRES 

Sec  7  Federal  financial  participation  shall 
not  be  available  in  expenditures  for  drug?  or 
devices  dispensed  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministering of  any  public  assistance  ana 
medical  assistance  program  by  any  Federal 
or  State  agency  by  a  medical  practitioner, 
pharmacy  or  druc  compi>ny  under  conditions 
prohibited  by  this  Act 

ENfi  'RrlMKNT 

Sec  8  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
UtUted  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  vioiaUous  of  this  Act  It 
Khali  be  the  duly  of  the  several  district  at- 
torneys of  the  United  Suttes  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  under  the  direction  of  the  At- 
torney General,  to  institute  appropriate  pro- 
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ceedlngs  to  prevent  and  restrain  such  viola- 
tions. Upon  the  filing  of  a  complaint  under 
tbls  section  and  the  service  thereof  upon 
the  defendant's  named  therein,  the  court 
shall  proceed  as  soon  as  may  be  possible  to 
the  hearing  and  deleniuuiition  of  the  action. 

ACTIONS    FOB    DAMAGES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  person  who  shall  be  Injured 
In  his  business  or  property  by  reason  of  any 
violation  of  this  Act  may  sue  therefor  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Judicial  district  in  which  any  defendant  re- 
sides or  is  found,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  of  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
threefold  the  damages  sustained  by  him.  and 
the  cost  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee. 

(b)   Any  action  Instituted  under  this  sec- 
tion  shall    be    forever    barred    unless    com- 
menced wltUn  three  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  cause  of  action  arose. 
trrEcnvE  datb 

Sec.  10.  Th\a  Act  shall  take  efTect  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2751.  A  bill  to  amend  section  704 
of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit 
the  conversion  or  exchange  of  national 
service  life  insurance  policies  to  insur- 
ance on  a  modified  life  plan  with  reduc- 
tion at  age  70.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  permit 
the  conversion  of  exchange  of  national 
service  life  insurance  policies  to  insur- 
ance on  a  modified  life  plan. 

Present  regulations  provide  that  the 
holder  of  national  service  life  insurance 
has  his  policy  face  value  reduced  by  50 
percent  at  age  65.  This  face  value  re- 
duction is  without  any  decrease  In  pre- 
mium rates. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  amend 
section  704  of  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  extend  the  age  limitation  to  70. 

Insurance  of  this  type  was  made  avail- 
able to  encourage  veterans  to  convert 
their  term  policies  to  a  permanent  life 
insurance  policy  with  premium  rates  re- 
maining the  same. 

Thus,  this  legislation  would  merely  al- 
low the  policyholder  to  maintain  the  full 
face  amount  of  his  in.surance  policy  for 
an  additional  5  years. 

Under  present  law,  when  a  veteran  ob- 
tains a«e  65.  he  Is  faced  wnth  the  im- 
happy  choice  of  either  droppmg  hLs  In- 
surance or  continuing  to  pay  a  very  high 
premium.  Thus,  he  may  lose  coverage  by 
having  his  policy  value  reduced  or  may 
not  be  able  to  pay  the  high  cost  of  per- 
manent life  insurance  premiums  After 
paying  premiums  on  term  insurance  for 
many  years  it  is  unconscionable  to  allow 
this  veteran  to  be  forced  out  of  complete 
coverage  at  a  t;me  when  the  death  rate 
of  vetei-ans  is  increasmg. 

Mr  President,  I  request  that  this  bill 
be  appropriately  referred  and  a.'^lt  unan- 
imous con-sent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S  2751 
A  bill  to  amend  section  704  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code  to  permit  the  conrersion  or 
exchange  of  national  service  life  insur- 
ance poJlciee  to  insurance  on  a  modlfled 
life  plan  with  reduction  at  age  seventy 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  704 
of  title  38,  United  States  code.  Is  amended 
elleotlve  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  which  t>eglns  more  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  by 
the  addition  of  the  following  new  subsection 
thereto: 

"(e)  On  and  after  the  eflTectlve  date  of 
this  sutwectlon  and  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Administrator  may  promulgate  In- 
surance may  be  converted  to  or  exchanged 
for  insurance  on  a  modified  life  plan  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  set 
forth  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion except  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  seventieth  birthday  of  the  In- 
sured the  face  value  of  the  modlfled  life  in- 
surance pKJilcy  or  the  amount  of  extended 
insurance  thereunder  shall  be  automatically 
reduced  by  one-half  thereof,  without  any  re- 
duction In  premium.  Any  Insured  whose 
modified  life  Insurance  policy  Issued  under 
this  subsection  is  In  force  by  payment  or 
waiver  of  premiums  on  the  day  before  his 
seventieth  birthday  may  be  granted  insur- 
ance on  the  ordinary  life  plan  upon  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  except  that  in  ap- 
plying such  provisions  the  seventieth  birth- 
day is  to  be  substituted  for  the  sixty-flfth 
birthday.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
Blon.s  of  law  or  regijlatlons  the  Administrator 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  rea.sonable  and  practicable  and 
upon  written  application  and  payment  of 
the  required  premiums,  reserves,  or  other 
necessary  amounts  made  within  one  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  by 
an  insured  having;  In  force  a  modlfled  life 
plan  issued  under  subsections  (b)  or  (c)  of 
tbls  section.  Including  any  replacement  in- 
SLu-ance  Issued  under  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  or  other  provision  of  this  title,  can 
exchange  such  insunince  without  proof  of 
good  health  for  an  amount  of  insurance  Is- 
sued under  this  subsection  equal  to  the  In- 
surance then  in  force  or  which  was  In  force 
on  the  day  Ijefore  such  insured's  sixty-flfth 
birthday    whichever  Is  the  greater." 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2752.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  contributions  to  a  neighbor- 
hood corporation  and  to  provide  other 
financial  assistance  to  such  corporations 
organized  under  State  law  to  fumisli 
their  own  neighborhood  services.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    COVEHNMENT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sent 
to  the  desk,  a  bill  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  be  pnnted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr  President,  It  has  been  often  stated 
that  our  past  illuminates  our  present, 
and  I  tlunk  it  appropriate  Uiat  we  should 
reflect  on  the  ideals  and  actions  during 
past  segments  of  our  hi.story  which  have 
made  this  country  great  The  periods  of 
greatne.<;s  in  our  history,  the  sources  of 
our  natural  creativity  and  strength,  have 
been  when  the  individual  has  been  de- 
pended upon — when  we  have  counted  on 
ourselves. 

Local  and  State  povemments  were  at 
one  time  tlie  primary  .source  of  initiative 
and  new  ideas  lxx;al  experiments  such 
as  the  income  tax,  workmen's  com- 
pensation, and  .'^orial  security  were  all 
destined  to  become  Federal  programs 
and  virtual  Institutions  within  our  .soci- 
ety. Ixjcal  units  of  government  lest  their 
preemmence  to  big  government  and  with 
it  people  came  to  depend  primarily  on 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  reversing  the 
hierarchy  of  priorities.  An  indication  of 


this  is  the  fact  that  since  1940.  Federal 
taxes  have  incieased  more  than  twice 
the  total  State  and  local  tax  levies  While 
State  and  local  taxes  have  varied  be- 
tween 7  and  U  i>ercent  of  Uie  total  na- 
tional income  over  the  past  30  years. 
Federal  taxes  have  increased  14  percent 
to  take  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  total 
national  income. 

Big  government  was  thought  to  be  able 
to  handle  big  problems,  but  tliat  has  not 
been  verified  by  the  evidence  More  im- 
portantly, however,  siglit  war,  lofit  of  the 
individual.  Concern  has  been  shown  for 
the  extremes  in  our  society  but  this  at- 
tention was  at  the  coft  of  the  middle 
American.  It  was  also  done  at  Uic  cot^t  of 
a  .system  of  government  that  had  a  better 
track   record  than  any  other  in  hl-story. 

Dr.  Michael  Young,  a  sociologist  in 
Britain,  has  most  poignantly  commented 
on  this  matter  as  it  related  to  his  coun- 
trj-.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  Britain,  he 
said  that  for  a  long  time  we  have  be- 
lieved that  bigness  brings  efflclency  in 
business  and  government.  To  gain  eco- 
nomics of  .scale,  he  continued,  we  have 
accepted  remoteness  and  impeisonality 
of  large  organizations.  Said  Dr.  Yoimg: 

Whenever  anything  goes  wrong,  growth  Is 
the  stock  answer.  It  is  fine  for  computers 
and  other  machines  They  thrive  on  size. 
But.  for  a  large  complex  of  people  the  whole 
has  become  less  than  the  sum  of  its  parts 
.  .  .  There  is  hardly  a  large  organization  In 
the  country  which  has  not  gone  downhill 
over  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  .  .  .  Al- 
most all  large  isodies. 

He  continued: 

Have  become  afflicted  by  a  new  wasting 
disease,  giantism. 

And  this  giantism  and  thLs  growth  has 
brought  InefiRciency.  To  paraphrase  Dr. 
Young,  the  cause  of  this  problem  Is 
rather  simple:  The  idea  of  individual 
freedom  and  integrity  has  grown  strong- 
er and  people  are  not  as  willing  to  accept 
offers  from  the  top  without  question  as 
they  used  to  be.  And  unquestioning  ac- 
ceptance of  orders  is  the  only  way  a  large 
organization  can  function  efficiently. 
Business  in  Britain  became  aware  of  the 
problem,  says  Dr  Young,  but  so  much 
time  was  spent  "pm.ssing  information  up 
and  down  and  sideways  tliat  nothing 
much  else  Is  done  beside  just  communi- 
cating." 

Dr.  Young's  commentary  on  Britain 
is  perhaps  even  more  relevant  to  the 
United  States  Our  undying  faith  in 
giantism,  big  government,  big  business, 
and  constant  growth  as  the  panacea  for 
all  of  our  pioblei7i.s  is  what  I  call  New 
Deal  liberalism  We  have  learned  a  great 
deal  from  it  over  the  piust  three  decades, 
but  it  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  present 
adniini.stration  is  i-eaping  the  whirlwind 
of  defeats  that  are  rooted  in  the  past  30 
years  of  paternalism  And  there  Ls  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  to  reorder  our  priorities 
and  help  change  f>eople's  attitudes  to- 
ward themselves  and  government.  They 
will  require  a  massive  national  effort  in- 
volving each  of  us  In  his  own  way  and 
within  his  own  spheres  of  influence.  The 
key  to  any  change  Is  po^er  and  the  pri- 
orities of  power  as  the>'  are  at  present 
must  be  reversed. 

For  instance,  most  of  us  are  generally 
aware  of  the  deteriorating  prospects  of 
our  Nation's  cities.  But  this  is  contrary 
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to  what  one  would  expect  by  the  follow- 
ing figures.  During  the  ixist  15  years,  the 
total  annual  expenditures,  by  city  gov- 
ernments, have  lncrea.sed  over  300  per- 
cent from  $28  3  to  $92  5  billion  This,  m 
pa!t,  reflects  a  ri.se  in  population:  Be- 
tween 1956  and  1970,  the  population  of 
our  central  cities  has  increased  from 
roughly  55  million  to  approximately  63  8 
million.  When  comparing  these  figures, 
furthermore,  the  per  capita  expenditure 
incroa.scd  as  well:  51  cents  per  capita  in 
1956  as  compared  to  $1  46  per  capita  in 
1970  This  would  seem  to  indicate,  con- 
sequently, that  our  cities  would  be  im- 
proving •when  InrreasinK  per  capita  ex- 
penditures continue  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  Yet  in  Chicago,  durmg 
the  month  of  March,  there  were  three 
times  more  calls  to  the  mayors  office 
complaining  about  building  code  viola- 
tions as  there  were  about  E>olice  services. 
In  Milwaukee,  they  received  more  com- 
plaints about  inefficient  snow  removal 
from  the  streets  than  anything  else.  In 
almost  every  city,  garbage,  its  costs  and 
cutbacks  in  collection,  is  complained 
about.  Cleveland  laid  off  1.500  of  its 
13.000  city  employees  between  January 
aud  June  of  tins  year.  CiUes  such  a.s 
Cincinnati.  Los  Angeles.  Kansas  City. 
IndianapolLs,  and  Detroit  are  laying  off 
teachers,  implementing  hiring  freezes — 
before  the  President's  announcement. 
August  15 — and  cutting  back  in  the 
school  day  and  kindergartens. 

Tliis  trend  is  further  indicated  at  the 
Federal  level  as  well  as  with  local  tax 
rt'ceipts.  Between  1961  and  1971.  Federal 
outlays  increased  by  $16  billion — a  250- 
percent  Increase  in  10  years  State  and  lo- 
cal taxes  increased  by  an  estimated  $48 
billion  during  the  same  10  years.  On  the 
local  level,  total  tax  i  eceipts  increa-sed  by 
$33  billion,  a  10-year  increa.se  of  576 
percent  And  tiicre  is  every  rea.v)n  to  be- 
lieve they  will  continue  to  rise  In  Ne'w 
York  City,  for  example,  it  is  anticipated 
that  middle-income,  homeowning  fam- 
ilies might  expect  an  added  tax  bite  of 
$750  next  year. 

The  implications  of  this  are  clear.  Gov- 
ernment has  reached  the  point  where  in 
many  cases,  it  has  become  overextended 
It  has  become  too  large  to  cope  with  the 
needs  of  its  citi/ens  Even  local  govern- 
ment has  become  counterproductive  m 
many  areas  In  terms  of  real  dollars,  any 
government,  local,  State,  or  Federal,  is 
going  to  take  in  more  money  in  taxes  than 
It  can  pay  back  in  visible  services,  be- 
cause it  must  ray  for  its  own  costs.  How- 
ever, the  predominant  philosophy  has 
been  to  distribute  these  services  to  those 
who  need  them  most,  the  government 
acting  as  the  middlemaii  for  the  rich  to 
help  the  poor,  the  haves  to  help  the  have- 
nots.  Yet  this  approach  has  not  worked. 

There  is  an  increasing  fiscal  imbalance 
in  the  federal  system  with  respect  to  the 
central  cities  and  the  suburbs.  Central 
city  residents  pay  taxes  at  a  higher  rate 
than  suburban  dwellers,  and  in  absolute 
terms  they  pay  a  larger  per  capita  tax 
bill.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  cen- 
tral city  residents  are  poorer  than  subur- 
ban residents.  Furthermore,  local  gov- 
ernment spending  Is  less  In  central  city 
than  It  is  in  the  suburb.  The  Advlsorj' 
CommLsslon  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions found  in  Its  study  published  In  1967 


that  over  a  9-year  period,  the  gap  be- 
tween the  central  city  and  the  suburbs  in 
per  capita  expenditures  had  grown  by 
$52.  and  the  gap  in  per  capita  tax  had 
worsened  by  $11.  In  other  words,  the  tax 
burden  of  the  inner  city  was  generally 
half  again  as  much  as  in  the  suburbs,  but 
the  benefits  of  most  value  to  families — 
education — is  only  two-thirds  of  that  in 
the  suburbs.  And  the  disparity  has  been 
growing  worse. 

It  might  be  argued  that  Federal  aid  to 
the  cities  would  lielp  alleviate  this  bur- 
den, but  acoordiiig  to  the  Advisorj-  Com- 
mission study.  Federal  expenditures  ben- 
efited the  inner  cities  by  $8  per  capita, 
still  leaving  a  $44  gap  t>t'tween  the  inner 
city  and  the  suburb. 

An  interesting  study  of  the  Shaw-Car- 
dozo  neighborhood  in  Washington,  D.C  . 
wa.s  published  in  1969.  The  Shaw-Car- 
dozo  neighborhood  Is  perhaps  the  most 
poverty-stricken  area  in  Washington  and 
has  been  the  focal  point  of  many  anti- 
poverty  programs  of  the  Federal  and  city 
governments.  Yet  the  residents  of  the 
neighborhod  paid  out  at  least  $5  million 
more  in  taxes  than  it  received  in  visible 
services  fnwn  all  government  sources  It 
is  ironic,  to  say  the  least,  that  during  an 
era  of  concern  for  the  elimination  of  pov- 
erty, the  Shaw  neighborhood  would  be 
bettei'  off  if  its  residents  were  allowed  to 
keep  their  money  and  the  aid  prx>gram.s 
discontinued.  Tliis  and  a  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished study  indicate  that  the  trend  is 
continuing. 

Another  more  general  hypothesis  has 
been  presented  by  Prof.  Jay  'V\'.  For- 
r&st.er  of  the  Mas.sachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Professor  Forrester  has  ap- 
plied systems  analysis  to  urban  problems 
in  an  attempt  to  clarify  and  better  un- 
derstand the  dynamics  of  urtaan  life.  In 
liis  Urban  D>'namics,  he  exammes  var- 
ious techniques  possible  for  alleviating 
many  of  the  negative  pressures  withm 
our  cities  concluding  tliat  the  usual  ap- 
proaches are  not  only  not  productive  but 
they  are  counterproductive  Among  these 
approaches  he  includes  public  service  and 
other  artificially  created  job  programs, 
outside  induced  job  training  programs, 
financial  aid  from  outside  sources,  and 
low-cost  housing  What  should  be 
stressed,  claims  Professor  Forrester,  is 
the  equilibrium  between  new-enterprise 
construction,  declimng-mdustry  demoli- 
tion, slum-housing  demolition,  discour- 
agement of  housing  construction,  and  en- 
couragement of  industry.  Tticre  is  a 
critical  balance  between  these  tliat  must 
be  maintained  if  a  city  is  to  flourish.  The 
key  is  a  proper  balance  between  housuig 
and  business  enterprise. 

If  these  studies  are  correct,  the  policy 
implications  are  profound.  In  the  over- 
all r>erspective  of  Professor  Forrester,  it 
is  essentially  up  to  the  cities  to  solve  their 
own  problems — outside  stimulus  is  coim- 
terproductive  in  many  cases.  He  suggests 
that  at  the  local  level,  tax  and  zoning 
laws  should  be  entered  to  attract  more 
business,  stressing  the  importance  of 
reaching  a  point  of  self-sustenance  and 
independence.  This  cannot  be  focused 
only  at  one  area  of  a  city,  but  in  all,  if 
a  correct  equilibrium  is  to  be  maintained. 
At  the  State  and  Federal  levels,  efforts  to 
artificially  stimulate  various  sectors  of 
our  cities  should  be  eliminated,  the  re- 


sponsibility being  relocused  on  the  cities 
tlieniielves. 

The  Shaw-Cardozo  study  also  implies 
policies  closely  reliited  to  those  coming 
from  Professor  Forrester.  If  even  the 
poorest  neighborhoods  would  be  better 
off  financially  if  allowed  to  keep  Uieir 
tax  revenues,  so  would  higher  income 
neighborlioodi  Taxes  sliouid  be  dras- 
tically reduced,  particularly  in  tiie  poor- 
er neighborhoods,  so  that  they  might  pro- 
vide for  themselves  better  than  various 
governments  have  to  date.  What  is  need- 
ed are  neighborhood  governments  within 
our  cities,  neighborhoods  controlling 
their  own  revenues  and  their  own  pro- 
grams. Tliere  is  not.  however,  imder 
present  law  any  provision  which  would 
allow  neighborhoods  to  incorporate  to 
provide  their  own  services,  nor  are  the 
specific  economic  incentives  as  clearly 
drawn  as  they  might  be  to  accomplish 
this  end.  The  two  proposals  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  eliminate  these  prob- 
lems to  the  extent  that  the  Federal  Cio\  - 
emment  is  responsible. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would, 
if  pa-ssed,  entail  the  following:  Di\ision 
of  cities  into  neighborhoods,  defined  by 
their  annexation  boundaries;  allowing 
tax  credits  up  to  80  percent  of  the  re- 
spective Federal  tax  habilities  for  indi- 
\iduals  within  these  neighborhoods  re- 
turning to  the  neighborhood  corpora- 
tions 80  percent  o!  the  non-Federal  taxes 
paid  out  by  indi^•iduaLs  wltliin  tiie  re- 
spective neighborhoods,  allowing  a  tax 
credit  to  individuals  who  wish  to  give 
money  to  a  neighborhood  corporation: 
and  requiring  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  eligible  voter?  within  the  prospective 
neighborhood  corporation  favored  incor- 
r>oration  before  they  ai-e  allowed  a  re- 
fund The  intent  of  the  pi-oposal  is  to  al- 
low our  citizen.*  to  hivf  a  broader  choice 
as  to  how  their  lives  are  to  be  directed 
and  controlled  The  legislation  would  not 
require  the  formation  of  a  neighborhood 
if  the  members  of  that  neighborhood  die 
not  want  to  incorporate  It  would  allow 
for  the  takeover  of  many  governmental 
function — Federal    State    and  local 

Obviously,  a  great  deal  must  be  done 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  before  cor- 
porations of  this  sort  could  be  formed 
Federal  legislation  alone  could  not  ac- 
complish the  end  I  envision  TTie  pro- 
posals I  am  introducing  today  would  be 
a  first  step 

"Rie  concept  I  have  outlined  is  not  new. 
It  has  been  used  successfully  o\'er  hun- 
dreds of  years  Most  recently,  a  low-in- 
come neighborhood  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
incorporated  itself  as  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation called  ECCO  and  has  for  over  6 
years  carried  on  governmental  ftmctions 
in  a  highly  laudatory  manner.  And  there 
are  otlier  examples 

If  the  studies  I  have  noted  here  are 
correct,  tlic  only  way  to  solve  a  great 
number  of  the  problems  facmg  our  Na- 
tion and  our  cities  is  to  make  the  neigh- 
borhoods witiiin  Uiem  much  more  self- 
sustauung  and  independent  than  they 
are  at  present.  Large  Federal  and  State 
programs  may  only  frustrate  and  create 
further  problems,  particularly  for  tl>e 
poorer  areas. 

Tliere  are  manj"  problems  that  need 
to  be  considered  and  overcome,  even  if 
the  proposition  of  neighborhood  govern- 
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merit  Is  accepted  as  a  desirable  (?oal  by 
I  he  various  sectors  of  our  society  and 
nmong  the  numeroa'!  levels  of  govern- 
ment One  of  the  first  considerations  that 
mast  be  given  is  organization  The 
neighborhoods  under  my  proposal  would 
be  allowed  to  form  whatever  ^'o\ern- 
mental  structure  its  members  desired. 
Yet,  the  Initial  organizing  Ls  critical  If 
the  neighborhood  corporations  are  to  be 
successful  on  a  long-term  basis. 

A  second  area  which  must  be  given 
further  study  is  promoting  economic 
self-sufTlciency  within  the  neighborhood 
corporations.  It  Is  obvious  that  if  these 
corporations  cannot  maintain  an  ef- 
fective tax  base  they  will  not  be  able  to 
function  well — this  is  particularly  true 
In  the  lower-income  areas.  Professor  For- 
rester, whom  I  mentioned  earlier,  has 
some  suggestions  In  this  matter,  and  they 
should  be  fully  explored  and  tested.  His 
proposals  require  a  great  deal  of  initia- 
tive and  have  some  questionable  aspects. 
However,  his  counterintuitive  method 
and  general  conclusions  are  generally 
consistent  and  supply  answers  to  ques- 
tions which  have  long  plagued  us.  They 
deserve  a  thorough  trial  and  analysis. 
Whether  his  or  other  approaches  are 
successfxil  remains  to  be  seen,  but  basic 
diversification  of  neighborhood  c<)rpora- 
tions  with  the  consequent  need  for  cre- 
ativity and  innovation,  cooperation  and 
self-awareness,  will  supply  the  necessary 
solutions.  This  has  been  the  basis  of  our 
strength  In  the  past. 

A  third  possible  problem  area  to  which 
attention  should  be  focused  is  the  ques- 
tion of  boundary  defUntion  for  the 
neighborhood  corporations.  As  I  pres- 
ently envisage  it.  the  boundaries  should 
be  determined  by  the  annexation  and 
consolidation  lines  within  our  cities. 
Virtually  every  city  that  my  staff  has 
been  able  to  study  has  developed  by  one 
of  these  two  processes.  Yet,  there  may  be 
cities  which  have  not  developed  in  tlus 
manner.  If  this  is  the  case,  greater  flexi- 
bility will  be  needed  to  make  provision 
for  these  exceptions.  Most  importantly, 
however,  is  that  the  process  of  boundary 
determination  be  as  geographic  in  nature 
as  possible,  for  two  reasons;  First,  the  in- 
fluence of  politics  would  be  significantly 
dlminshed;  second,  differing  economic, 
cultural  and  ethnic  groups  would  be 
thrown  together  and  work  toward  com- 
mon goals  within  their  neighborhood. 

From  the  philosophical  side  of  the 
question,  we  must  return  to  a  greater  in- 
dividualism and  a  greater  sense  of  family 
and  community.  Tliese  are  values  wluch 
have  made  our  country  great,  but  they 
are  values  which  have  been  diminishing 
for  more  than  30  years.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  every  member  of  our 
society  should  i;ave  greater  control  over 
his  or  her  future,  and  that  means  greater 
control  over  their  money. 

For  years,  we  have  heard  of  man's 
alienation  from  his  technology  and  his 
growing  estrangement  from  his  society. 
Now  many  of  most  important  institu- 
tions^— government,  family,  and  busi- 
ness— are  becoming  ma-^t  distant,  separ- 
ate, and  abstract  If  democracy  and  our 
republican  form  of  government  do  not 


flourish  the  hope  of  mankind  to  control 
his  own  future  will  die  A  reordering  of 
the  power  alinements  and  individual  re- 
lationships within  our  country  are  needed 
if  we  are  to  succeed  Neighborhood  gov- 
ernment is  a  step  In  that  direction. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.    3752 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  contribu- 
tions to  a  neighborhood  corporation  and  to 
provide  other  financial   assistance  to  such 
corporations  organized  under  State  law  to 
furnish  their  own  neighborhood  servloea 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatii'es    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Ccmgress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Neighborhood  Corpora- 
tion Assistance  Act." 

DECLXaATION     OF     PURPOSE 

Sic.  2.  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage communities  and  neighborhoods 
to  incorporate  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
their  own  neighborhood  services,  to  provide 
additional  operating  funds  for  such  corpora- 
tions, to  Increase  the  sense  of  neighborhood 
participation  by  Individuals  in  such  neigh- 
borhoods by  providing  a  tax  credit  for  con- 
tributions thereto,  and  to  provide  additional 
Federal  revenue  to  such  corporations. 

TAX     CREDIT     FOR    CONTRIBtmONS 

Sec.  2  (a)  Subpwirt  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  credits  against 
tax)  Is  amended  by  renumbering  section  40 
as  41,  and  by  Inserting  after  section  39  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.    40.    Contributions    to    Neighborhood 
Corporations 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  ImpKJsed  by  this 
chapter  for  any  taxable  year  any  amount  con- 
tributed to  a  certified  neighborhood  corpora- 
tion and  paid  during  that  year,  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  subsection  (b). 
"(b)   Limitations. — 

"(1)  Amount. — Except  as  provided  in  par- 
sigraph  (2),  the  amount  of  the  credit  under 
subsection  (a)   shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  80  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tribution If  the  contributor's  taxable  income 
for  the  taxable  year  is  $10,000  or  less: 

"(B)  60  percent  of  such  amount  If  his 
taxable  income  for  the  taxable  year  Is  more 
than  $10,000  but  not  more  than  •15.000: 

"(C)  40  percent  of  such  amount  If  his 
taxable  income  for  the  taxable  year  is  more 
than  115.000  but  not  more  than  $20,000: 

"(D)  20  percent  of  such  amount  If  his 
taxable  income  for  the  taxable  year  Is  more 
than  $20,000  but  not  more  than  $25,000:  and 

"(E|  10  percent  of  such  amount  If  his 
taxable  income  for  the  taxable  year  is  more 
than  $25,000. 

"(2)  Nonresidents. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual who  does  not  reside  In  the  neigh- 
borhood served  by  the  neighborhood  corpo- 
ration to  or  for  the  use  of  which  he  makes 
a  contribution,  or  a  corporation  which  does 
not  have  an  office  or  other  establishment  In 
the  neighborhood  served  by  the  neighbor- 
hood corporation  to  or  for  the  use  of  which 
It  makes  a  contribution, 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  credit  under  sub- 
section ia»  shall  not  exced  une-half  of  the 
amount  of  the  credit  under  such  subsection 
as  determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection:  and 

"(B)  credit  shall  be  allowed  during  any 
taxable  yecu-  for  contributions  to  only  one 
nelghborhoixl  cfirporatlon. 

"(3)  AppUcallou  with  other  credits. — The 
credit  aUowed   by  subsection    (a)    shall   not 


exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  the  credits  allowalnle  unrler  sec- 
tion 33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit  i  .  sec- 
tion 35  (relating  to  partially  tax-exempt  In- 
terest), section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
Income),  and  section  38  (relating  to  Invest- 
ment In  certain  depreciable  property). 

"(c)  Certification  or  neighborhood  cor- 
porations.— A  corporation  may  be  certified 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  for  purpoees 
of  this  section  upon  application  by  the  cor- 
poration for  certification  If  It — - 

"  ( 1 )  Is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  In  which  It  Is  located  as  a  corporation 
not  for  profit  and  restricts  lis  operations  to 
the  Bingle  neighborhood  it  was  designed  to 
serve; 

"(2)  Is  organized  for  the  purpoee  of  sup- 
plying serrtces  to  Its  members,  and  other 
persons  residing  within  the  neighborhood  It 
is  designed  to  serve,  which  were  supplied  by 
a  municipal  or  other  government  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  corporation,  or  similar 
services:  and 

"(3)  demonstrates  a  capacity  to  supply 
such  services  and  to  perform  the  activities 
for  which  It  was  established  in  an  adequate 
and  satisfactory  manner. 
No  corporation  may  be  certified  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  which  is  formed  for  the 
purpose,  or  with  the  effect,  of  preventing  the 
Implementation,  within  the  neighborhood  It 
Is  designed  to  serve  or  within  the  larger 
neighborhood  within  which  It  is  located,  of 
any  plan  or  program  designed  to  carry  out  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  fcM-  any  pur- 
pose which  Is  contrary  to  public  policy,  or 
which  would  have  a  substantial  adverse  ef- 
fect upon  adjacent  neighborhoods.  No  cor- 
{>oratlon  may  be  certified  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection  unless  It  Is  so  organized  as  to 
permit  a  high  degree  of  participation  by 
members  of  the  neighborhood  It  Is  designed 
to  serve  In  making  major  policy  decisions. 

"(d)  Nondeductibiutt  or  contributions. — 
No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  section 
170  for  any  contribution  to  or  for  the  use 
of  a  neighborhood  corporation  to  the  extent 
that  a  credit  Is  allowed  (after  the  applica- 
tion of  subsection  (b))  for  such  contribu- 
tion tinder  subsection  (a). 

"(e)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
item  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  40.  Contributions  to  neighborhood 
corporations. 

"Sec.   41.   Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  only  with 
reupect  to  contributions  payment  of  which  Is 
made  after  such  date. 

compensation    for    state    and    local    taxes 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Upon  application  from  a  neigh- 
borhood corporation  certified  under  section 
40  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the 
Secretary  cf  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to 
pay  to  such  corporation  for  general  corporate 
use  an  amount  equal  to  a  part  (determined 
under  subsection  (b)  )  of  the  amount  of  non- 
Federal  taxes  p.ild  by  members  of  that  corp- 
oration to  State  and  local  governments.  Such 
payments  may  be  made  annually  or  as  other- 
wise determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  amount  of  the  payment  which  the 
Secretary  may  make  under  subsection  (a)  to 
a  neighborhood  corporation  Is  an  amount 
equal  to  a  percentage  of  the  total  amount 
of  non-Federal  taxf  <  paid  by  members  of  that 
corporation  to  State  and  local  governments. 
That  percentage  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table: 
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Per  capita  annual 
Inciime  of  Individuals 
residing  In  the  neighborhood 
s-erred  by  the  corporation  : 

J!00f»0  or  leas 

$10  001    to    $16,000 

J15001    to    $20.000 

t^KXiI  to  $25,000 

more  than  $25.000 


Percentage 

80 

60 

40 

20 

10 


(c)  The  amount  payable  under  subsection 
(ft)  may  be  reduced  by  the  Secretary  when- 
ever he  deternunes  thai  .such  redaction  Is 
necessary  In  coiisideratlon  of  the  total 
amount  of  funds  available  to  him  for  such 
payments  and  the  total  amount  of  paymeni-s 
for  which  application  has  been  or  may  be 
expected  to  be  made  Before  making  any 
payment  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  pequu-e  that  ai,y  applicant  provide  for 
such  fisoU  control  arid  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure 
proper  Recounting  for  Federal  funds  so  paid. 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  reasonable 
reports  as  to  the  use  of  funds  paid  under 
subsection  (a)  as  he  deems  necessary,  and  he 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  payments  made  and  reports 
received  under  this  section. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATlOIfS 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Inouye^  : 
S.  2754.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  engage  in  certain 
export  expansion  activities,  and  for  re- 
lated purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

EXPORT  EXP.INSION  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouve  I .  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  engage  In  certain 
export  expansion  activities,  and  for  re- 
lated purposes.  The  bill  I  am  introducing, 
entitled  the  Export  Expansion  Act  of 
1971,  is  broad  legislation  intended  to 
make  a  start  at  filling  an  urgent  need. 

All  Senators  are  familiar  with  the 
grave  situation  confronting  our  Nation  in 
Its  foreign  trade  Since  1964,  when  the 
■United  States  enjoyed  a  trade  surplus  of 
some  $7  billion,  our  position  as  a  compet- 
itor in  the  world  marketplace  has  rap- 
idly deteriorated.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time  since  1893,  it  is  probable  that  we 
shall  face  a  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
trade.  Tho.se  are  alarmins  facts:  both 
because  of  the  magnitude  and  rapidity  of 
the  decline  and  because  of  the  far-reach- 
ing implications  for  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, our  peoples'  economic  well-being 
and  our  Nation's  role  as  a  world  leader. 

But  alarming  as  these  trade  balance 
figures  are.  they  do  not  reflect  the  full 
gravity  of  the  situation  For  one  tlung, 
our  official  trade  figures  chronically  over- 
state exports  by  including  "sales"  un- 
der charity  programs  such  as  Public  Law 
480,  and  under.'^tate  imports  by  not  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  insurance  and  freight 
as  do  virtually  all  other  nations.  If  one 
makes  adja';tments  to  reflect  these  dis- 
tortions and  arrue  at  a  more  realistic 
trade  balance,  it  becomes  clear  that  our 
Nation  has  for  the  last  5  years  been  ex- 
periencing severe  trade  deficits. 

The  United  States  Is  rapidly  losing  its 
export  competitiveness.  For  example,  In 


the  crucial  area  of  manufactured  goods 
Uie  United  States  slipped  from  25  per- 
cent of  the  world  market  in  1960  to  21 
percent  in  1970.  In  dollar  terms  that 
share  loss  meant  $6  billion  in  lost  ex- 
ports. In  human  terms,  it  meant  over 
400.000  lost  job  opportunities  that  were 
and  are  desperately  needed  Last  year 
also  saw  the  United  States  lose  its  jx)Si- 
tion  as  the  worlds  largest  exporter  of 
inanulaciured  good.'i — a  position  that  is 
now  held  by  Germanj' 

Public  attention  on  the  decline  in  our 
trade  ha-~  largely  been  forii.sed  on  a  few 
industries-  Textiles,  shoes,  steel  automo- 
biles, radios  and  tlie  like,  and  on  the  los.'- 
ol  markets  to  unjxjrts.  It  is  m  these 
areas,  of  course,  where  the  decline  has 
been  most  dramatic.  Also,  for  some  rea- 
son, domestic  sales  lost  to  imports  gen- 
erally result  in  more  public  concern  than 
the  equally  damaging  loss  of  iwtential 
export  sales  However,  the  legislation  I 
have  introduced  today  is  aimed  at  ex- 
ports. It  is  intended  to  be  a  start  on 
what  I  believe  must  be  a  ma.jor  priority 
of  our  Nation  in  the  decade  ahead :  The 
acceleration  of  export  growth. 

The  reasons  we  must  expand  our  ex- 
ports are  clear  and  compelling.  It  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  role 
of  world  leadership  and  to  finance  the 
payments  drains  that  result  from  that 
role.  It  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  be  free 
of  balance-of-payments  constraints  in 
using  fisca:  and  monetary  policy  to  pro- 
duce a  dynamic  and  healthj'  domestic 
economy.  It  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
participate  in  and  assist  the  growth  of 
developing  nations  thereby  creating  a 
better  and  more  stable  world.  It  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
free  international  trade  and  resist  the 
pressures  of  impwrt  restrictions  and  pro- 
tectionism It  is  necessary-  if  we  are  to 
assure  our  people  decent  jobs  and  a  rea- 
sonable standard  of  living. 

History  makes  abundantly  clear  that 
a  nation  either  trades  or  fades.  At  this 
point  in  time,  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
continuation  of  our  Nation  as  a  trading 
nation  requires  a  great  effort  to  become 
more  competitive  and  to  increase  ex- 
perts. 

Granting  the  imjxirtance  of  increas- 
ing exjxirts.  there  are  those  who  say  that 
all  that  is  required  is  a  readjustment  of 
exchan.ee  rates  and  a  slowing  of  the  in- 
flationary spiral  in  the  United  States. 
■While  those  stef)s  are  certainly  necessary. 
It  is  incorrect  to  believe  that  they  are 
sufficient  No  one  would  argue  that  re- 
peated and  stecj")  devaluations  of  the  dol- 
lar are  the  road  toward  economic  well- 
being  for  the  American  j^eople  or  toward 
economic  strength  lor  our  country.  Sim- 
ilarly, while  the  control  of  ii:ifiation  is 
necessary,  it  cannot  do  the  job  of  itself. 
Tliis  is  eudent  since,  even  during  tlie 
recent  dramatic  decline  in  our  trade  pos- 
ture, tlie  overaD  rate  of  inflation  in  the 
United  States  lias  been  generally  less 
than  that  of  mo.st  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. 'While  inflation  has  been  an  obsta- 
cle to.  and  has  even  eliminated  the  ex- 
ports of  .some  American  industries,  there 
is  little  real  e\idence  that  U.S.  exports 
as  a  whole  ha\e  been  significantly  dis- 
advantaged by  inflation.  Consequently, 
even  an  easing  of  inflation  will  not  by  it- 
self correct  ou:  trade  deficit. 


The  reasons  for  our  decline  m  export 
comijetiuvene&s  are  undoubtedly  man> 
and  complex  However.  1  believe  that 
among  the  most  Important  is  the  lack  c  f 
emphasis  and  priority  histoncally  at- 
tached to  exports  both  by  our  Govern- 
ment and  business  community  The  in. - 
nien.se  si^-e  of  the  U  S  market  has  itseif 
made  us  less  expoit  conscious  than  our 
tradmg  jaartners  and  competitors  Unt;! 
relatively  recent  years,  only  a  few  enter- 
prises \^ere  large  enough  to  find  the  si2v 
of  the  U.S  market  an  undue  constrain: 
The  market  was  ample  to  ix-rmit  econ- 
omies ol  scale  in  production  and  saie^. 
and  was  geographically  isolated  from 
most  other  markets  Similarly,  since  we 
enjoyed  consistent  balance  of  trade  sur- 
pluses, there  was  no  compelling  reason 
for  a  public  psjlicy  emphasizing  export.-^ 
as  a  means  of  paying  Im  needed  import';, 

Exports  are  approximately  4  per- 
cent of  the  XJJS.  gross  national  product. 
They  are  a  substantially  larger  portion 
of  GNP  for  all  our  major  industrialized 
trading  competitors.  The  average  propor- 
tion of  gross  national  product  exported 
by  all  other  nations  is  15  percent  and  for 
some  major  nations  it  is  over  30  percent. 
As  might  be  expected,  these  nations  have 
accorded  a  far  greater  priority  to  their 
export  trade  than  lias  tlie  United  States. 
Unlike  our  country,  they  liave  taken  cog- 
nizance of  their  export  needs  and  objec- 
tives in  formulating  virtually  all  aspects 
of  public  policy.  Tlieir  governmental  ef- 
forts in  direct  export  promotion  are 
merely  one  example.  The  United  States 
would  have  to  triple  its  budget  for  ex- 
port promotion  to  Imve  one  proportional 
to  tliat  of  Japan.  Italy,  or  the  United 
Kingdom.  Even  more  important,  the  laws 
and  policies  of  tliese  nations  liave  been 
carefullj-  tailored  to  favor  exports  and  to 
provide  a  distinct  and  favorable  export 
environment. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  the  leg- 
islation I  have  introduced  today,  al- 
though broad-ranging  and  touching  upon 
many  different  aspects,  is  intended  to 
be  a  beginning  m  increasing  our  Na- 
tion's emphasis  on  exports  and  creating 
an  environment  favorable  to  exporting. 
As  important  as  an>'  of  the  sf)eciflc  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  is  the  new  mood  and  at- 
titude which  I  hope  it  will  engender 

The  bill  consists  of  a  very  brief  state- 
ment of  purpose  and  13  titles. 

Title  I  creates  a  new  international 
commercial  service  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  is  intended  to  lead  to  a 
substantial  strengthening  of  our  foreign 
commercial  services.  At  present,  the 
United  States  has  less  than  half  as  many 
commercial  officers  as  the  United  King- 
dom or  Japan,  and  these  officers  are  re- 
quired to  service  a  far  greater  volume  of 
exports.  In  proportion  to  exports,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Japan  have  five 
times  as  many  commercial  officers  as 
the  United  States.  The  mle  would  also 
transfer  this  mission  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  tlie  Department  ol  Com- 
merce and  the  Service  would  be  staffed 
by  persormel  tramed  m  commercial  mat- 
ters rather  than  Foreign  Service  officers 
who  may  have  lutle  interest  or  experience 
in  this  area. 

Title  II  establishes  a  trade  develop- 
ment corps  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  not  more  than  500  people.  The 
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corps  could  con.si.st  of  recent  MBA  grad- 
uates, retired  businessmen,  and  other 
professionals  who  would  assist  the  in- 
Lernational  commercial  service  abroad. 
The  corps  would  also  result  m  an  Indirect 
benefit  by  stmiulaiing  interest  m  export 
at  home  when  members  reiurn  to  private 
enterprise. 

Title  III  creates  a  new  program  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  provide 
ma'a  hmg  grants  for  approved  export  ex- 
pajision  projects  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment-s  This  program  is  Intended  to  be 
small  and  selective  and  to  enable  local 
govemmtTiLs  to  establish  innovative  pilot 
projects  on  an  e.xiwnmental  basis 

Title  IV  authorizes  an  ext^ort  trainint; 
program  to  be  adriunistered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  wluch  new  and 
potential  exiwrters  can  be  educated  on 
basic  teclmical  export  problems  in  a 
short  course  Such  matters  as  transpor- 
tation and  documentation  problems,  cur- 
rency and  credit  restrictions,  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  can  coniu.se  and  hinder 
the  efforts  of  new  exj>ort,ers  A  short 
training  program  as  envisioned  in  Title 
rv  will   help  cut   tiirough  the  maze. 

Title  V  establishes  a  regional  American 
merchandi.se  center  program  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  This  program 
is  designed  to  supplement  existing  trade 
development  centers  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  lease  limited 
office  and  bonded  warehouse  space  in  key 
locations  around  the  world  to  provide 
small  exporters  with  ready  access  to 
markets  with  goods,  spare  parts,  and  so 
forth,  and  to  provide  them  with  a  com- 
prehensi  ve  range  of  services. 

Title  VI  authorizes  a  joint  export  as- 
sociation program,  in  which,  upon  ap- 
plication, the  Government  can  enter  cost 
sharing  contracts  with  respect  to  startup 
and  market  entry  costs  of  products  with 
high  export  potential. 

Title  vn  deals  with  the  problem  of 
the  tmeven  application  of  the  antitrtist 
laws  to  foreign  and  domestic  firms  and 
with  the  fact  that  these  laws  may  hinder 
certain  export  activities  while  serving  no 
real  purpose  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  competition  in  domestic 
markets  The  title  modifies  current  anti- 
trtist restrictions  by  authorizing  closely 
supervised  chartered  export  associations 
to  engage  in  certain  activities  solely  in 
export  trade.  These  associations  will  be 
chartered  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
if  they  meet  certain  cwiditions.  The  re- 
laxation of  restrictions  will  not  apply  to 
the  domestic  activities  of  the  participat- 
ing c<Hnpanies. 

Title  VIII  establishes  a  rediscount  fa- 
cility for  short-term  export  paper  In  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  is  Intended  to 
provide  flexible  and  competitive  financ- 
ing to  US.  exporters. 

Title  EX  attacks  the  problem  of  tariff 
proliferation  and  rate  disparities  in 
ocean  transportation  which  sometimes 
result  In  it  being  twice  as  expensive 
under  conference  rates  to  ship  a  com- 
modity from  a  point  in  the  United  States 
to  a  foreign  destination,  as  vice  versa. 
The  title  would  greatly  simplify  ocean 
freight  rates  and  Is  also  Intended  to 
assure  that  American  exports  are  not 
disadvantaged  by  conference  rate  struc- 
tures 
Title  X  Increases  the  effectiveness  and 


utility  of  foreign  trade  zones  by  exjmnd- 
ing  duty-tree  treatment  of  imported  ma- 
chmeiT.  materiaLs,  and  fuel  used  solely 
in  exp<Drt  trade  under  certain  condi- 
tions. This  provision  may  make  our  ex- 
p<5rts  conu>et:tivo  m  a  few  instances 
w^here  Interpretation  of  existing  law  has 
precluded  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
trade  zone  conce;! 

Title  XI  creates  a  commission  on  for- 
eign procurement  practices  consisting  of 
seven  individuals  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  The  commission  is  authorized 
to  study  and  compare  Federal  Govern- 
ment procurement  policies  with  those  of 
other  nations  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  assure  that  U.S.  products  are 
treated  Eis  fairly  by  foreign  governments 
as  foreign  products  are  by  our  Govern- 
ment. The  commission  would  have  a  1- 
year  life. 

Title  xn  provides  that  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  may  make 
surplus  agriculture  commodities  avail- 
able at  world  market  price  for  use  In 
manufacturing  for  export  upon  finding 
that  it  would  increase  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  and  that  it  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  domestic  market  price 
for  the  commodity.  This  provision  is  in- 
tended to  utilize  some  of  the  surplus 
commodities  we  have  acctimulated  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  exports  while 
at  the  same  time  not  disturbing  our  price 
support  program. 

Title  xni  reorganizes  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  upgrade  export  promo- 
tion activities  by  creating  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  International 
Business  to  head  a  new  international 
business  administration  and  giving  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
International  Business  new  authority  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  It 
further  requires  that  all  appropriations 
for  International  business  activities  be 
authorized  on  a  biennial  btisis  to  give  the 
Congress  a  greater  opportunity  for  pro- 
grammatic review. 

This  is  obviously  a  very  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  bill. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  Tourism  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  wUl  begin  hearings  on  this 
legislation  and  on  U.S.  export  policy  on 
Tuesday,  November  9,  1971  at  10  a.m.  The 
hearings  will  be  in  room  5110,  New  Sen- 
ate OfBce  Bmlding.  and  will  continue 
through  the  balance  of  that  week.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  legislation  can  serve  as  a 
working  paper  and  the  hearings  as  a 
formu  for  development  of  a  new  national 
policy  geared  to  export. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S  2756.  A  bill  relaUng  to  the  recom- 
putation  of  retired  pay  in  the  case  of  em- 
ployees of  tlie  Federal  Government  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  retire 
cniring  the  period  that  scheduli*d  pay  in- 
creases for  such  employees  and  members 
are  postponed  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Po6t  Ofnce  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  alle\'late  an  In- 
justice to  certain  members  of  the  imi- 
formed  services  and  those  subject  to  the 
Federal  statutory  pay  systems  who  are 
scheduled  to  retire  after  January  1,  1972. 


These  loyal  citizens  have  given  their 
country  the  most  productive  portion  of 
their  working  li\es  and  have  won  a  hard- 
earned  retirement.  Certain  members  of 
our  uniformed  senlcos  and  tiio.se  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  statutorj-  pay  systems 
are  scheduled  for  reurement  after  the 
period  beginning  January  1  1972.  Nor- 
mally their  retirement  pay  would  have 
been  computed  on  the  basis  of  tlieir  base 
pay  as  defined  by  the  last  cost-of-living 
pay  increase,  which  would  have  become 
effective  January  1. 1972. 

The  President  has  asked  that  this 
scheduled  pay  increase  be  delayed  until 
July  1,  1972.  He  needs  this  delay  to  help 
in  his  fight  against  inflation.  I  support 
this  action  but  at  the  same  time  would 
like  to  protect  a  small  number  of  uni- 
formed personnel  and  those  subject  to 
the  Federal  statutory  pay  systems  who 
would  lose  an  increase  in  retirement  pay 
as  a  result  of  this  Executive  action. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
permit  these  retired  persons  to  have  their 
retired  pay  recomputed  on  the  basis  of 
the  ixjstponed  increased  pay  rates  as  of 
the  date  such  pay  rates  become  effective. 

To  allow  this  problem  to  go  uncor- 
rected would  be  a  great  inequity  to  those 
who  have  served  their  Government  and 
country  long  and  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  this  bill  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfHce 
and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.  2757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Tjernagel  and  others.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce a  private  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Marie 
Tjernagel  £ind  other  members  of  the 
Tjernagel  family.  The  bill  would  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treas- 
ury to  pay  to  the  Tjemagels  and  other 
lowans  their  just  claims  resulting  from 
the  crash  of  an  Iowa  Air  National  Guard 
aircraft  on  the  Tjernagel  farm  in  Hamil- 
ton County  on  December  9,  1968  while 
on  a  training  mission.  At  that  time,  the 
jet  aircraft  destroyed  tlie  house,  all  other 
farm  buildings,  grain,  equipment,  and 
personal  belongings  of  the  entire  Tjer- 
nagel family.  Although  the  pilot  and  the 
one  crewmember  of  the  aircraft  were 
killed,  the  Tjemagels  escaped  with  cuts, 
bums,  and  bruises.  All  of  the  family, 
however,  suffered  some  degree  of  shock. 

I  am  informed  by  the  attorney  for  tlie 
Tjernagels  that  U.S.  Air  Force  person- 
nel arrived  at  the  crash  scene  very 
shortly  after  the  crash  and  began  their 
Investigation  of  the  mishap.  Members  of 
the  Iowa  attorney  generals  staff  also 
visited  the  scene  After  several  conversa- 
tions and  consultations  with  Air  F^jrce 
personnel,  the  Air  Force  representatives 
orally  stated  that  the  Air  Force  would 
l>e  responsible  for  the  damages  and  In- 
structions were  given  with  regard  to  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  recovering 
such  damages. 

Also  an  advance  payment  of  $5,000 
was  made  in  the  Tjernagels  as  an  emer- 
gency payment  by  Uie  Air  Force  During 
the  process  of  preparing  and  validating 
all  of  the  claims  arislnji  out  of  this  mis- 
hap,   the    attorney    for    the    Tjemagels 
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made  many  telephone  and  personal  con- 
tacts with  Air  Force  personnel,  and  at  no 
time  did  Air  Force  representatives  in- 
dicate Uiat  the  Air  Force  wa.<~  not  respon- 
sible. In  fact  they  assured  the  attorney 
that  the  Air  Force  was  responsible  and 
would  pay  the  Tjernagels  for  the  dam- 
ages suffered  by  them. 

However,  on  May  14,  1971,  Air  Force 
headquarters  notified  both  the  Tjem- 
agels and  the  State  of  Iowa  that  the  Air 
Force  would  not  accept  responsibility  for 
paying  the  claims  arising  out  of  this 
mishap.  The  Tjernagels  were  advised  to 
file  claims  against  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
proceed  in  that  fashion.  The  State  of 
Iowa,  of  course,  takes  the  position  that 
the  Air  Force  is  liable  for  the  damages 
and  that  the  State  cannot  make  pay- 
ment without  a  court  decision.  As  a  re- 
sult the  Tjernagel  family  is  now  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  protracted  litiga- 
tion after  waiting  almost  3  years  to  have 
their  claims  settled. 

It  Is  my  strong  feeling  that  this  case 
has  gone  on  long  enough.  The  Tjemagels 
should  not  be  made  to  wait  any  longer 
for  the  settlement  of  their  claims  and 
should  not  now  have  to  become  the 
pawns  in  a  legal  dispute  between  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  the  State  of  Iowa. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  author- 
ize the  payment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  claims  arising  out  of  the 
crash,  and  I  urge  speedy  and  favorable 
action. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S,  2758.  A  bill  to  provide  iiisurance  for 
the  member  accounts  of  certain  Federal 
credit  unions,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Hotising  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SHARE    INSUR.^NCE    FOR    CREDIT    UNIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  to  provide  tem- 
porary share  insurance  for  federally 
chartered  credit  unions  whose  applica- 
tions for  insurance  have  been  rejected  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration.  The  amendment 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  premature 
liqiiidation  of  nearly  1,500  credit  unions, 
many  of  whom  are  serving  low-income 
consumers.  I  feel  strongly  that  these 
credit  unions  should  be  given  a  reason- 
able chance  to  qualify  for  share  insurance 
before  they  are  put  out  of  business  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Unless  some  leg- 
islative action  is  taken  by  the  Congress, 
the  1,500  credit  imions  will  be  forced  to 
hquidate  beginning  next  February. 

HISTOEY    or    SHARE    INSURANCE    BILL 

In  order  to  imderstand  the  need  for 
legislative  action,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
view the  history  of  the  bill  we  passed  last 
year  to  provide  Federal  share  insurance 
for  p>eople  who  liave  their  savings  in 
credit  tmions.  The  share  insurance  pro- 
gram is  similar  to  the  insurance  of  bank 
deposits  by  the  FDIC.  As  in  the  case  of 
bank  deposit  insurance,  each  account  in 
a  credit  union  is  insured  for  up  to  $20,000 
by  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration— NCUA  Tlie  program  operates 
entirely  on  credit  union  money  Lo.sses, 
If  any,  and  administrative  exiienses  are 
paid  from  premiums  collected  from  each 
insured  credit  imion. 


Share  insurance  was  made  mandatory 
for  federally  chartered  credit  unions  but 
was  optional  for  State  chartered  credit 
umons.  A  problem,  therefore,  arose  on 
what  to  do  about  Uiose  federally 
chartered  credit  uniorLs  who  could  not 
qualify  for  share  insurance.  During  the 
Senate  committee's  hearings,  Mr.  J. 
Deane  Gamion,  the  Acting  Administrator 
of  NCUA.  estimated  that  approximately 
2  percent  of  existing  credit  imions  would 
fail  to  qualify.  There  are  about  13.000 
federally  chartered  credit  unions,  hence 
a  2  percent  rejection  rate  would  deny 
insurance  to  about  260  Federal  credit 
unions. 

SENATE    COMMITTEE    ACTION 

Under  the  original  share  insurance  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Bennett,  no  spe- 
cial prevision  was  made  for  the  estimated 
260  Federal  credit  unions  who  could  not 
immediately  qualify  for  share  insurance. 
Since  share  insurance  was  mandatory 
for  all  federally  chartered  credit  unions, 
a  failure  to  qualify  for  insurance  pre- 
sumably required  an  immediate  revoca- 
tion of  a  Federal  credit  union's  charter. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  felt 
this  approach  was  too  harsh  and  ex- 
plored several  alternatives  for  affecting 
a  more  equitable  transition  period.  One 
approach  was  to  provide  temporan'  share 
insurance  for  those  Federal  credit  unions 
v.ho  could  not  meet  -he  insurance  stand- 
ards with  a  requirement  that  they  liqui- 
date at  the  end  of  the  temporary  period 
if  they  still  failed  to  meet  the  standards. 
Some  members  objected  to  this  approach 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  fair  to 
penalize  the  more  successfully  managed 
credit  unions  by  u-sing  their  insurance 
premiums  to  pay  for  losses  incurred  by 
those  credit  unions  who  failed  to  qualify 
at  the  end  of  the  probationary  period. 

Another  approach  ultimately  adopted 
by  the  committee  and  enacted  into  law 
was  to  give  nonqualifying  Federal  credit 
unions  an  additional  year  to  qualify  for 
insurance.  If  they  still  failed  to  qualify 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  would  have 
their  Federal  charter  revoked.  Any  losses 
incurred  upon  liquidation  would  be 
boriie  by  the  members  of  the  credit  union 
rather  than  the  insurance  fund. 

Personally,  I  favored  the  temporary 
insurance  approach  t)ecause  I  believe  the 
credit  union  movement  as  a  whole  has 
an  obligation  to  prevent  any  individual 
member  from  losing  his  savings  in  a 
credit  union  account.  Nonetheless,  I 
reluctantly  went  along  with  the  com- 
mittee approach  in  the  interest  of  obtain- 
ing a  workable  compromise.  Moreover,  I 
felt  any  ultimate  losses  to  credit  union 
savers  would  be  quite  minimal.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gannon,  there  were  only  an 
estimated  260  Federal  credit  imions  who 
would  fail  to  qualify  on  their  initial  ap- 
plication and  it  was  felt  that  most  of 
these  could  subsequently  qualify  at  the 
end  of  the  1-year  waiting  peiiod  I 
assumed  that  any  losses  resulting  from 
the  few  credit  unions  required  to  lujui- 
date  could  probably  be  handled  by  the 
various  stabilization  funds  established 
by  State  credit  union  leagues  Thus  1  did 
not  expect  that  tlie  enactment  of  the 
share  insurance  program  would  work  a 
serious  hardship  on  credit  umon  savers. 


REJECTION   RATX  VASTLY  IXCEEDS  PREDICTIONS 

Unfortunately,  all  of  these  estimates 
have  proved  to  be  in  error  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  new 
Administrator  of  NCUA,  Gen.  Herman 
Nickerson,  Jr. 

The  rejection  rate  for  Federal  credit 
unions  was  not  2  percent,  sis  estimated  by 
Mr.  Gannon  during  the  committees 
hearings.  Under  General  Nickerson's  ad- 
ministration, the  rejection  rate  is  10.6 
percent,  or  over  five  times  the  rate  which 
was  originally  estimated.  Moreover,  the 
rejection  rate  could  go  as  high  as  11.6 
percent,  if  pending  applications  are 
denied.  As  of  October  15,  1971,  1.356 
Federal  credit  unions  have  had  their 
insurance  applications  rejected  and  an 
additional  141  applications  are  sUU 
pending. 

THE    NEW    NICKERSON    RESERVE    FORMULA 

Such  a  wide  variance  between  the  esti- 
mated and  actual  rejection  rate  is  appar- 
ently due  to  the  administrative  chsoiges 
brought  about  by  General  Nickerson 
since  hL.  appointment  as  the  Administra- 
tor of  NCUA.  For  example.  General 
Nickerson  has  changed  the  formula  for 
computing  the  amount  of  reserves  which 
credit  unions  are  required  to  maintain. 
As  a  result  of  the  Nickerson  formula, 
many  credit  unions  suddenly  found  they 
no  longer  met  the  reserve  requirements. 
Over  80  percent  of  those  rejected  for  in- 
surance failed  to  meet  the  more  stringent 
Nickerson  reserve  formula. 

Many  credit  unions  may  be  unaware 
of  the  tougher  reserve  requirements, 
since  the  Nickerson  formula  wa^  never 
pubUshed  in  the  Federal  Register.  Nor 
was  the  old  formula  established  under 
Mr.  Gannon's  administration  ever  for- 
mally repealed.  I  understand  the  legality 
of  the  Nickerson  formula  is  already 
under  attack  by  a  State  credit  union 
league. 

NICKERSON'S    BACKGROUND    QUESTIONED 

Mr.  President,  when  General  Nicker- 
son appeared  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  for  his  confirmation  hearing. 
I  questioned  whether  he  had  the  back- 
ground to  be  the  Administrator  of  NCUA. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  General  Nicker- 
son has  had  an  outstanding  military 
career,  but  I  wondered  whether  his  mili- 
tary training  adequately  prepared  him  to 
supervise  thousands  of  diverse  financial 
Institutions,  many  of  which  are  manned 
by  volunteer  help.  Administrative  pro- 
cedures which  work  well  under  a  military 
chain  of  command  system  cannot  always 
be  transplanted  to  a  different  institu- 
tional environment. 

General  Nickerson  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  he  believed  in  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  credit  union  movement 
I  accepted  his  statement  then  and  I  ac- 
cept it  today.  I  am  not  charging  Genei-al 
Nickerson  with  exceeding  his  legal  au- 
thority. Nor  am  I  prepared  to  say  that  his 
policies  are  too  rigid  or  unyielding  since 
I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  in  support 
of  or  in  opposition  to  the  new  reserve 
requirements  Perhajis  General  Nicker- 
son can  lustify  them  when  he  next  ap- 
pears before  the  committee  But  I  do 
leel  It  IS  fair  to  say  that  General  Nicker- 
son differs  greatly  from  Mr  Gannon  in 
las  ai>proach  to  the  sliare  insurance  pro- 
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gr  i'T.  TTad  Congress  known  of  Mr.  Nlck- 
erson  s  adminlstrstlve  policies  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  share  insiirance 
pr,>Kram.  I  believe  we  would  have  looked 
at  the  transitional  problem  in  a  far  dif- 
ferent light. 

THE    BEN  VXTT-SPARKMAN     BI1.L 

As  a  result  of  General  Nickerson's  pol- 
icies, there  are  about  1,500  Federal  credit 
tinlons  in  danger  of  losing  their  charter 
rather  than  the  260  estimated  by  Mr. 
Gannon.  In  response  to  this  new  situ- 
ation. Senator  BENNExt  and  Senator 
Sparkman  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend for  another  2  years  the  deadline 
for  meeting  the  Federal  share  insurance 
requirements.  Those  Federal  credit 
imions  who  still  fail  to  qualify  at  the  end 
of  the  2-year  period  will  have  their  char- 
ter revoked. 

At  least  this  bill  has  the  merit  of  recog- 
nizing the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
But  in  my  opinion,  it  does  not  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  fundamentally  new  situ- 
ation created  by  General  Nn  kr:  son. 

BCNNETT-SP.ARKMA.M    BILL    tN\U.'    . '   ATTt 

First  of  all.  the  Bennett-Sparkman 
bill  does  nothing  to  protect  the  people 
who  have  savings  in  credit  unions  forced 
to  liquidate.  General  Nickerson  has  esti- 
mated that  even  after  another  2  years, 
there  still  will  be  approximately  365  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  who  cannot  meet  the 
Insurance  standards.  These  365  credit 
imions  have  reserve  deficiencies  of  $2 
million.  Assuming  the  reserve  deficiency 
measures  the  ultimate  loss,  the  savers  In 
these  credit  unloris  will  be  forced  to  ab- 
sorb a  $2  million  loss.  Since  many  of  the 
liquidating  credit  unions  serve  low-in- 
come groups,  the  losses  will  fall  heavily 
on  those  least  able  to  afford  them. 

Second,  the  Bennett-Sparkman  bill 
encourages  an  imnecessarily  high  failure 
rate  on  the  part  of  limited-income  credit 
unions  by  denying  provisional  insurance 
to  those  who  initially  fail  to  meet  the 
Insurance  requirements.  Unlike  other 
credit  unicdis,  those  designated  as  lim- 
ited-income credit  unions  can  accept 
share  deposits  from  nonmembers  such 
as  churches,  corporations,  banks,  and 
others.  Share  deposits  from  nonmembers 
can  substantially  increase  the  earning 
power  and  financial  strength  of  limited- 
income  credit  unions.  However,  these 
nonmember  share  deposits  will  not  be 
forthcoming  without  share  insurance. 
Thus  by  denying  provisional  share  In- 
surance, the  Bennett-Sparkman  bill  de- 
nies limited-income  credit  unions  the 
means  to  gain  the  flnancied  strength 
needed  to  qualify  for  permanent  insur- 
ance. 

Third,  the  Bennett-Sparkman  bill  en- 
courages other  credit  imions  to  fail  by 
denying  them  provisional  Insurance  un- 
til they  can  meet  the  higher  reserve  re- 
quirements. The  stigma  of  being  denied 
Insurance  is  not  conducive  to  attracting 
f'jnds  from  new  savers  or  keeping  tlie 
savings  of  present  members.  Savers  may 
be  expected  to  shift  their  savings  out  of 
an  iminsured  Federal  credit  union  as 
knowledge  of  Its  rejected  status  becomes 
more  widely  known.  Indeed,  the  outflow 
of  funds  is  likely  to  increase  substantial- 
ly as  tiie  end  of  the  2-year  deadline  ap- 
proaches and  the  credit  union  is  faced 
with  having  Ita  charter  revoked.  The 


Bennett-Sparkman  bill  might  even  pre- 
cipitate runs  on  marginal  credit  unions, 
thus  causing  losses  far  in  excess  of  those 
which  would  be  realized  if  the  credit 
union  were  given  provisional  insurance. 
Fourth,  the  Bennett-Sparkman  bill 
denies  the  Administrator  of  NCUA  the 
authority  he  needs  to  bring  marginal 
credit  unions  up  to  Insiu-ance  standards. 
If  a  marginal  credit  linion  were  given 
provisional  insurance,  the  Administrator 
could  use  his  cease  and  desist  authority 
to  stop  bad  financial  practices  and  re- 
move unqualified  managements.  How- 
ever, this  authority  is  not  available  un- 
less the  credit  union  is  insured. 

THK    PBOIMIKE  BILL 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  have  Intro- 
duced would  provide  a  more  adequate 
remedy  to  the  problem.  It  provides  pro- 
visional Insurance  for  a  2-year  p>eriod  to 
those  Federal  credit  union.s  who  cannot 
meet  the  standards  provided  the  credit 
union  has  met  the  statutory  reserve  re- 
quirements established  under  116(a)  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  These  re- 
serve requirements  specify  that  a  Federal 
credit  union  must  transfer  10  percent  of 
its  gross  tacome  into  its  reserve  account 
until  reserves  total  7 '2  percent  of  risk 
tissets  and  then  5  percent  of  gross  income 
until  reserves  reach  10  percent  of  risk 
assets. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  2-year  provisional 
period,  the  credit  union  still  fails  to  meet 
the  additional  standards  and  higher  re- 
serves required  by  the  NCUA  Adminis- 
trator, it  would  have  its  Federal  charter 
revoked.  Any  losses  which  might  be  real- 
ized following  the  credit  union's  liquida- 
tion would  be  bonie  by  the  insurance 
fund  rather  than  the  Individual  savers. 

8AVXRS    MUST    BE    mtOTECTTrD 

I  feel  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
credit  union  movement  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  credit  union  saver 
against  any  loss  Indeed,  this  was  the 
very  purpose  for  enacting  the  share  in- 
surance program.  It  is  somewhat  ironic 
that  the  program  would  Inflict  sizable 
losses  on  credit  union  savers  by  forcing 
the  liquidation  of  marginal  credit  unions. 

Even  if  the  ultimate  losses  should  ap- 
proach $2  million,  there  will  be  more 
than  enough  money  in  the  insurance 
fund  to  compensate  credit  union  savers. 
NCUA  projects  a  premium  mcome  of  $20 
million  during  the  first  3  years  of  the 
program  and  expenses  of  $1.8  million, 
leaving  a  balance  of  over  $18  million.  Be- 
cause of  the  sizable  reserves  built  up  by 
the  insurance  fund,  there  should  be  no 
need  to  increase  share  insurance  pre- 
miums as  a  result  of  extending  provi- 
sional insurance  to  nonqualifying  Fed- 
eral credit  unions. 

PROVISIONAL    INSDHANCE    WILL    8TRINCTHEN 
MARUIMAL    CBCOrr    UNIONS 

We  sometimes  hear  the  argimient  that 
It  is  wrong  to  Insure  a  sick  credit  union. 
I  believe  this  argument  nUsses  the  whole 
point.  A  credit  union  in  financial  trouble 
will  have  a  much  liarder  time  correcting 
its  problems  if  it  is  denied  provisional  in- 
surance. The  lack  of  Insurance  makes  it 
difficult  to  attract  new  savings  or  keep 
existing  savings.  Provisional  Insurance 
will  give  these  credit  uruons  a  reasonable 
chance  to  improve  their  financial  health. 


WHT    DI8CEIMINATK    AGAINST    CSFDrr    TTNIONST 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  extending 
provisional  insurance  t-o  all  Federal  credit 
unions.  The  Congress  went  much  further 
when  it  gave  blanket  in.'^urancc  coverage 
to  all  brokerage  firms  in  the  Securities 
Investor  Protection  Act  of  1970.  These 
brokerage  firms  were  not  chartered  or 
supervised  by  the  Federal  Government, 
yet  they  automatically  qualified  for  de- 
posit insurance  regardless  of  their  finan- 
cial condition.  I  find  it  wholly  incon- 
sistent for  the  Congress  to  apply  a  far 
stricter  standard  for  credit  unions  which 
have  never  incurred  the  losses  accounted 
for  by  brokerage  firms. 

EXPANDED    GUARANTCX    AVTHORITT 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  also  amends  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  by  giving  the 
Administrator  of  NCUA  the  autliority  to 
provide  loans  or  loan  guarantees  to  any 
person  piu-chasing  the  assets  of  a 
liquidating  Insured  credit  union.  Under 
existing  law,  the  Administrator  can  only 
extend  such  loans  or  loan  guarantees  to 
Insured  credit  unions.  However,  there 
may  be  others  willing  to  purchase  the 
assets  of  a  liquidating  credit  union,  thus 
averting  a  potential  loss  to  the  insurance 
fund.  These  other  purchasors  might  in- 
clude a  State  credit  union  league  or  an 
uninsured  State  cliartered  credit  union. 
I  believe  the  Administrator  should  have 
maximum  flexibility  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  liquidating  credit  unions  in 
order  to  protect  the  assets  of  the  insur- 
ance fund.  My  bill  provides  this  flex- 
ibility. 

SIMILAR    BILL    APPRO VTD    IN    HOUSE    COMMmXB 

Legislation  similar  to  my  bill  cleared 
the  House  Banking  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  27  to  4  although  there  were  some  tech- 
nical imperfections  in  the  drafting  of  the 
legislation.  I  believe  my  bill  removes  these 
imperfections  and  accomplishes  the  In- 
tent of  the  House  committee  and  would 
be  readily  accepted  by  the  House.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Hou.se  bill  has  become 
embroiled  in  a  parliamentary  roadblock 
and  could  have  difficulty  clearing  the 
Rules  Committee  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Some  action  by  the  Senate  is  thus  essen- 
tial to  avoid  the  premature  Uquidation  of 
over  1,500  credit  unions. 

CREDIT    UNION    SUPPORT 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  there  Is  wide- 
spread support  within  the  credit  union 
movement  for  the  bill  I  have  Introduced. 
The  Credit  Union  National  Association — 
CUNA — which  represents  about  22.000 
credit  unions  or  over  92  percent  of  all 
credit  unions,  has  conducted  a  poll  of  its 
members.  Of  those  responding,  81  per- 
cent said  they  favored  provisional  insur- 
ance for  nonqualifying  credit  unions  as 
provided  by  my  bill.  A  total  of  1.479  credit 
unions  responded  to  the  !X)11 

The  CUNA  poll  contrasts  sharply  with 
a  poll  conducted  by  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration— NCUA.  This  poll 
found  that  only  48  percent  of  responding 
credit  unions  favored  provisional  Insur- 
ance. However,  only  375  credit  unions  re- 
sponded to  the  NCUA  poll,  which  is  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  the  CUNA  poll.  More- 
over, those  responding  were  drawn  from 
a  list  of  credit  union.s  who  had  aRreed  to 
provide  NCUA  with  periodic  ."statl.'^tical 
information.  The  NCUA  list  thus  may  not 
be  representative  of  the  entire  credit  un- 
ion movement. 
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LARGE    CRECrr    UNIONS    OPPOSED 

Mr.  President.  I  tliink  it  Ls  fair  to  point 
out  that  the  bill  I  am  introducing  i.s  op- 
posed by  the  National  As.sociation  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union.';  NAP^CU-whirh  rep- 
resents about  275  Federal  credit  union.s. 
I  imderstand  thus  a.ssfx  iation  prefers  the 
Bennett-Sparkman    bill    m.stead 

The  National  Association  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  primarily  represents  the 
larger  credit  tmions.  For  example,  one  of 
its  members,  the  Navy  Federal  Credit 
Union,  has  assets  of  well  over  $100  mil- 
lion. Many  of  these  larger  credit  unions 
have  apparently  moved  quite  a  di-stance 
from  the  cooperative,  self-help  philosphy 
which  characterizes  most  credit  unions. 
In  fact  some  of  the  larger  credit  unions 
would  seem  to  be  much  closer  to  com- 
mercial banks  in  their  basic  philosophy 
and  style  of  operation. 

I  can  understand  why  the  managers  of 
a  large  credit  union  might  oppose  pro- 


visional Insurance  for  the  smaller  and 
less  successful  credit  unions  Prom  a 
purely  selfish  view;x)int.  why  .should  the 
insurance  premiums  of  the  larger  credit 
unions  be  used  to  pay  o5  individual  sav- 
ers in  credit  unions  who  were  forced  to 
liQUidate  because  they  could  not  meet 
the  insurance  standards?  A  large  credit 
union  of  the  size  of  Navy  Federal  doe.'^ 
not  have  to  worr>-  about  the  public  losing 
confidence  in  credit  unions  if  300  or  400 
small  credit  uiiions  fail  at  a  los.?  to  their 
.savers.  The  financial  strength  of  Navy 
Federal  speaks  for  itself  and  it  has  noth- 
ing to  gain  from  extending  provisional 
insurance  to  smaller  credit  unions. 

PROZMIKC  BILL  CONSISTENT  WITH  CREDIT 
TJNION    PHILOSOPHY 

However  logical  the  NAPCU  position 
might  be.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment which  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples ^f  mutual  cooperation  and  self- 
help.  The  credit  union  movement  carmot 
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remain  callous  or  indif!erent  w  tiie  plight 
of  the  thousands  of  small  savers  who 
would  lo,se  money  :i  the  Bennett-Spark- 
man bill  is  enacted  Moreover,  tiiese 
losses,  if  not  reimbursed  by  the  m^uraiice 
fund,  could  undernune  public  confidence 
in  all  credit  uiiion.<=  save  the  largest  and 
mo.st  successfiil.  I  am  .sure  the  vast  ma- 
:ority  of  credit  unions  wouic  prefer  to 
u.se  their  own  money,  already  collected 
and  paid  into  the  insurance  fund,  to  help 
defray  any  losses  which  savers  might 
suffer  as  a  result  of  a  credit  union  being 
forced  to  liquidate  because  it  could  not 
meet  the  insurance  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  NCUA  Administrator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  after 
my  remarks  a  table  showing  a  State-by- 
State  breakdown  of  those  credit  unions 
which  have  been  rejected  for  insurance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Active 

F.C.U.'J, 

SepL  30, 1971 


ln-ho>jseand 

awaiting 

RiJKtad        application 


Insuied 


BOSTON  REGION 

Connecticut 301 

Maine    162 

Massachusetts ... .  356 

New  Hampshir* 33 

New  Jersey .  5*7 

New  York 1.081 

Puerto  Rico 37 

Rhode  Island 29 

Veimonl * 

Virgin  Islands 3 

Total 2.553 

HARRISBURG  REGION 

Delaware 80 

Disinct  ol  Columbia 162 

Maryland 218 

Pennsylvania „  1. 308 

Virginia .  255 

West  Virginia IM 

Total 2,185 

ATLANTA  REGION 

Alabama 

Canal  Zone 

Florida 

Georgia .... 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee , 

ToUl 1.555 


23 

15 

50 

None 

52 

154 

3 

3 

None 

1 


3 

None 

4 
None 

5 
16 

2 
None 
None 

1 


275 

147 

302 

33 

490 

911 

32 

26 

4 

I 


301 


31 


2,221 


11 
25 
32 
183 
30 
24 


3 
5 
9 

10 


66 
132 
177 
1,115 
225 
136 


305 


1.851 


221 

29 

1 

7 

None 

None 

336 

41 

2 

275 

30 

2 

125 

17 

None 

151 

25 

1 

121 

8 

None 

127 

6 

1 

192 

19 

Nona 

191 
7 
293 
243 
108 
125 
113 
120 
173 


Active 

F.C.U.'s. 

Sept  30. 1971 


In-houseand 

awsitmg 

Rejected         appttcabon 


Insured 


175 


1.373 


CHICAGO  REGION 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

ToUl 

AUSTIN  REGION 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexiee 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma .... 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Wyoming 

ToUl 

SAN  FRANCISCO  REGION 

Alaska 

Ariioni 

Calilornii 

Guam 

Hawau 

Idaho . 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Wake  Island 

Washington 

ToUl 

Grand  toUl 


4a 

07 


402 
444 
33S 

57 


725 

60 
None 

6 
Nona 

650 

6 

S 

2,075 

163 

0 

=-; — —  ;  r-.  ' 

1.M3 

95 

14 

NOfM 

170 

2 

10 

No** 

71 

1 

368 

30 

7 

44 

Non# 

120 

11 

1 

88 

10 

NOIM 

69 

3 

29 

None 

Nona 

132 

2 

107 

12 

3 

902 

06 

19 

96 

1 

56 

Nen« 

n 

191 

9 
il 

»1 
39 

109 
76 
•6 
29 

122 
92 

919 
79 
55 


2.345 


181 


M26 


37 

6 

plOB< 

114 

20 

6 

1.242 

149 

17 

4 

2 

None 

168 

4 

1 

66 

4 

1 

64 

7 

Nona 

220 

23 

2 

0 

None 

None 

193 

16 

None 

2.106 


231 


27 


12,821 


1,356 


141 


1,07« 

2 

163 

61 

57 

195 

None 

177 

1.8S) 

11,324 


Source:  National  Credit  Union  Administration. 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON  'by  request) : 
S.  2760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  in  order  to 
provide  financial  a.s.si.stance  to  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  P.Lssenger  Corp.,  for  the 
purpcse  of  purcha-sing  railroad  equip- 
ment and  for  other  purpo.ses.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce 

Mr.  MAONUSON  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
f  lice.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Bervice  Act  of  1970  in  order  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corp  ,  for  the  pur)>ose  of 
I'urchasing  railroad  equipment  and  for 


other  purposes  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  tran.'^mittal,  ex- 
plaining the  purpo.'^e  and  need  be  printed 
In  the  Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

S  2  760 
A  bin  "To  amend  the  R»ll  PHS.x-:.«er  .Sf-rM.  p 
Art  of  1970  In  order  to  provide  fltianc-'.a; 
assistajice  to  the  National  liailroad  Ptts- 
senger  Corporation  for  the  purpose  if 
purchasing  railroad  ecjuipnient  ai.d  K'r 
other  purposes." 
Be  it   enacted   by    the    Senate   and   House 


of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
601  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
(84  Stat.  1338)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec    601     Federal  Grants 

"There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secrcury  m  fiscal  year  1971,  940,000.000 
and  In  sutjsequent  fiscal  years  a  total  of 
J  170.000.000.  these  amounts  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  for  payment,  pursuant 
to  terms  aiid  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary   to  the  CorjKirstlon  for  - 

"(1)  the  initial  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Corporation; 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  improved  reser- 
vations systems  and  advertising; 
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**(8)  aerrlclng,  ma.lnt«nance,  repair,  and 
rehabilitation  of  railroad  paa»euger  equip- 
ment; 

"(4)  the  conduct  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  programs  respect- 
ing new  rail  passenger  services: 

"(6)  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  improved  rolling  stock: 

•■(6»  essential  fixed  facilities  for  the  oper- 
ation of  passenger  trains  on  lines  and  routes 
Included  In  the  Basic  System  over  which  no 
through  passenger  trains  are  being  operated 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing necessary  track  connections  between 
lines  of  the  same  or  different  railroads: 

"(7)  the  purchase  or  lease  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  railroad  rolling  stock,  and 

"(8)  other  corjxjrate  purposes."  O 

Th«  Sxcrktart  of  Transportation, 

Washington.  D.C^  October  18. 1971. 
Hen    Spiko  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

DCAR  Mb.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill : 

•"To  amend  the  Rail  Pas.senger  Service  Act 
of  1970  In  order  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  rail- 
road equipment  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  proposed  bill  Is  required  In  order  to 
provide  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration (AMTRAK)  with  the  financial  re- 
sources required  to  make  the  necessary  In- 
vestments In  equipment  and  facilities  and  to 
maintain  and  Improve  service. 

The  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  (PL 
81-618),  hereafter  the  Act,  was  enacted  on 
October  30,  1970.  It  required  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  after  giving  due  consider- 
ation to  the  views  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  State  commissions,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  railroad  management  and 
labor,  to  designate  a  basic  national  rail  pas- 
senger system  (the  Basic  System).  The  Act 
established  a  for  profit  corporation,  AMTRAK, 
to  provide  intercity  rail  passenger  service. 
AMTRAK  was  required  to  initiate  service  by 
May  1.  1971. 

AMTRAK  was  capitalized  through  a  $40 
million  Federal  grant  authorized  by  Section 
601  of  the  Act,  and  payment  from  the  rail- 
roads of  approximately  8200  million  over  a 
36  month  period  In  consideration  of  AMTRAK 
relieving  them  from  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding intercity  passenger  service.  In  addi- 
tion, Section  602  of  the  Act  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  guarantee  $100  million  of  the 
Corporation's  debt. 

The  Act's  enactment  initiated  a  national 
experimental  effort  to  determine  the  appro- 
priate role  and  level  of  rail  passenger  trans- 
portation in  the  development  of  a  balanced 
national  transportation  system.  We  believe 
If  quality  intercity  rail  passenger  service  Is 
provided  and  the  system  is  restructured  to 
be  competitive  with  other  modes  of  intercity 
passenger  transportation,  revenues  should  be 
sufHclent  to  support  the  costs  of  the  service. 
While  our  analysis  continues  to  demonstrate 
a  vital  need  for  intercity  rail  transportation 
In  this  country,  the  Act  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  actu&l  nationwide  test.  There  has  not 
been,  however,  sufficient  time  since  AMTRAK 
took  over  the  system  operation.  May  1.  1971, 
to  realize  the  benefits  from  the  Improved 
organization  and  service  oriented  manage- 
ment of  the  AMTRAK  rail  passenger  system. 
Hence,  an  accurate  evaluation  of  public  re- 
sponse to  improved  service  cannot  be  made 
at  this  time.  Fiirthermore.  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 404(b)(1)  of  the  Act.  AMTRAK  Is  re- 
quired to  provide  service  on  the  Basle  System 
until  July  1,  1973.  After  that  time,  AMTRAK 
may  discontinue  service  on  the  Basic  System 
pursuant  to  Section  404(b)(3).  Thus,  while 
AMTRAK  win  have  a  major  opportunity  to 
reexamine  Ita  responsibilities  and  flnanoes 
after  that  date,  It  has  a  statutory  responsi- 


bility to  maintain  servlee  on  the  Basic  System 
in  the  Interim. 

AMTRAK  has  recently  completed  an  anal- 
ysis which  Indicates  that  It  will  have  a  def- 
icit of  approximately  »150  million  In  FY 
1972  and  $125  million  In  FY  1973  These  esti- 
mates are  greater  than  Initially  anticipated 
because  of  ( 1 )  the  time  and  effort  required 
to  realize  the  anticipated  cost  reduction  ben- 
efits from  the  consolidation  of  13  railroads 
Into  an  integrated  system  and  to  Increase 
revenues  and  rldershlp  by  promotion  and 
innovation,  and  (2)  the  requirement  for 
large,  immediate  capital  investments  eep«- 
clally  In  the  purchasing  and  refurbishing  of 
rolling  stock. 

With  the  anticipated  losses,  AMTRAK 
estimates  that  $170  million  In  additional 
funds  wUl  be  needed  if  It  is  to  meet  Its 
planned  program  during  the  next  two  years. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  planned  use  of 
the  $100  million  in  Pedral  guaranteed  loans 
available  to  the  Corporation  under  Section 
603  of  the  Act.  It  is  the  Judgment  of  both 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  its  Financial  In- 
vestment Advisory  Panel  established  pursu- 
ant to  Section  501  of  the  Act  that  the  Cor- 
poration m  Its  present  state  of  development 
Is  not  able  to  secure  these  funds  on  the  pri- 
vate financial  market  and  that  the  most 
feasible  and  desirable  alternative  is  to  se- 
cure an  additional  Federal  grant.  This  would 
bring  the  initial  Federal  contribution  more 
In  line  with  the  unique  start-up  costs  being 
encountered  by  the  Corporation.  It  would  be 
inappropriate  and  self-defeating  to  fund  such 
requirements  through  immediate  fare  in- 
creases. The  Department  agrees  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  AMTRAK  that  these 
funds  are  required  if  the  Corporation  is  to 
undertake  a  fair  national  test  of  passenger 
response  to  Improve  rail  passenger  service, 
and  that  additional  Federal  assistance  Is 
warranted. 

Amtrak's  current  cash  flow  analysis  in- 
dicates that  it  cannot  meet  Its  planned  level 
of  obligations  through  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year.  Additional  Federal  assistance  Is 
needed  urgently  Amtrak  is  to  preserve  its 
momentum  and  If  the  capital  program  is 
to  move  forward  to  Insure  Improved  service. 

Tlie  enclosed  bill  amends  the  Act  by  pro- 
viding Amtrak  the  additional  funds  needed 
to  continue  operation  of  this  system  until 
July  1.  1973.  Specifically,  this  proposal  would 
provide  in  addition  to  the  $40  million  made 
available  in  fiscal  year  1971,  $170  million  for 
subsequent  fiscal  years — such  amounts  to  re- 
main available  until  expended.  The  Act  ciu- 
rently  specifies  six  purposes  for  which  Am- 
trak may  use  Federal  grants.  The  enclosed 
bill  would  also  authorize  Amtrak  to  use 
such  funds  for  the  purpose  of  railroad  rolling 
stock  and  any  other  corporate  purposes.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  would  be  au- 
thorized to  distribute  to  the  Corporation 
amounts  available  tinder  this  section  pur- 
suant to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe 

Amtrak's  Board  of  Directors  by  formal 
resolution  authorized  and  directed  its  of- 
ficers to  take  immediate  steps  to  obtain  addi- 
tional Federal  assistance.  The  enclosed  bill 
has  the  full  support  of  Amtrak  and  Its 
management  is  prepared  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  additional  Information  In  sup- 
port of  this  proposal. 

We  lirge  the  prompt  Introduction  and  early 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  We  have  been 
advised  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's objectives. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Volpe. 


certain  lands  and  interest  therein  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Cache  National 
Forest  in  the  Slate  of  Utah.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Pre*>ident,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  tliat  critical  wa- 
tershed lands  located  in  the  drainage 
area  of  the  Middle  Pork  of  the  Ogden 
River  above  the  city  of  Ogden.  Utah,  are 
in  imminent  danger  of  pollution  destruc- 
tion. 

The  di'^inage  area  of  the  Middle  Fork 
of  the  Ogden  River  is  recognized  as  the 
principal  source  for  the  artesian  wells 
which  are  the  primary  supply  of  culinary 
water  for  Utah's  second  largest  city. 
Pineview  Reservoir,  which  is  also  a 
source  of  culinary  water  for  Ogden  City 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  rest  of  Weber 
County.  Utah,  would  also  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  pollution  of  the^e  drain- 
age lands. 

The  problem  in  the  drainage  area 
stems  from  the  planned  subdivision  and 
housing  developments  by  private  land- 
owners. Development  of  this  watershed 
area  would  result  in  severe  pollution  of 
the  surface  and  subsurface  waters  drain- 
ing from  it  which  provide  the  main 
source  of  culinary  water  to  the  city  of 
Ogden. 

At  this  time  less  than  4.000  acres  of 
the  approximately  20,000  acres  in  the 
drainage  area  are  owTied  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  The  rest  of  tlie  land  is  in 
private  ownership.  In  order  to  preclude 
development  of  the  area  and  the  subse- 
quent severe  pollution  of  the  water  source 
for  a  city  of  75,000  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Forest  Service  to  have  the  funding 
for  purchase  of  these  lands.  I  am  offer- 
ing legislation  today  which  would  accom- 
plish this  purpose.  This  legislation  will 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  acquire  these  lands  under  provisions 
of  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act 
of  June  12.  1960.  at  a  price  not  to  exceed 
fair  market  value.  The  legislation  re- 
quests authorization  for  appropriations 
not  to  exceed  $3,450,000  for  thlo  purpose. 


By  Mr  BKNNETT: 
S.  2761.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2762.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire 
certain  lands  and  interests  therein 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Cache  Na- 
tional Forest  in  the  State  of  Utah.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  to  purchase  approxi- 
mately 23,000  acres  of  private  land  situ- 
ated on  the  watershed  of  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Ogden  River  in  Weber 
County,  Utah,  and  to  add  these  acres  to 
the  Cache  National  Forest.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $3,450,000  for  the  purchase. 

The  Forest  Service  currently  owns 
3,200  acres  .scattrred  through  the  pri- 
vately owned  lands  on  the  Middle  Fork 
watershed  and  tiie  acquisition  of  the  ad- 
ditional acreage  will  allow  the  service  to 
take  more  effective  measures  to  preserve 
the  watershed,  to  control  pollution,  to 
control  floods,  and  to  conserve  the  scenic 
beauty  and  ^^lldlife  of  the  area. 
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The  most  urgent  reason  for  authoriz- 
ing the  purchase  of  the  privately  owned 
lands  in  the  area  is  to  head  off  the  threat 
of  pollution  to  the  water  supply  serving 
a  densely  pwpulated  section  in  Weber 
County,  one  of  the  most  popiilous  coim- 
ties  in  Utah,  Eind  the  location  of  Utali's 
second  largest  city.  Ogden.  The  drain- 
age of  the  Middle  Fork  is  a  principal 
charge  source  of  artesian  v.ells  which 
.<;erve  the  county.  Any  pollution  at  the 
drainage  area  would  ahso  endanger  the 
quality  of  water  flowing  mto  Pine  View 
Reservoir,  which  is  the  primary  source 
of  culinary  water  for  a  large  number  of 
Weber  County  residents 

A  con.siderable  expan.sion  in  subdivi- 
sions for  summer  liomes  and  other  devel- 
opments in  the  Ogden  River  Valley  is  now 
underway.  At  the  present  lime,  I  am  in- 
formed, no  homea  have  been  constructed 
on  any  of  the  land  which  this  bill  would 
incorporate  into  the  Cache  National 
Forest,  but  several  subdivisions  are  in 
the  planning  stage 

For  example.  I  have  been  told  that 
the  B  and  B  Land  and  Livestock  Co..  is 
plamiing  .subdivision  of  lands  it  owns, 
and  several  roads  arc  presently  beinK 
buiJt  into  the  right-hand  branch  of  liie 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Ogden  River.  I  un- 
derstand that  42  parcels  of  40  acres  each 
have  been  .sold  at  $300  to  $400  per  acre 
and  that  the  plans  for  .subdivision  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Weber  County 
Planning  Commission  The  plans  have 
not  yet  been  approved,  becau.se  all  of  the 
requirements  for  subdivision  develop- 
ment have  not  been  met 

There  al.so  is  some  grazing  on  the 
acres  proposed  for  purchase.  One  of  the 
larger  landowners  in  the  Middle  Fork  is 
presently  grazing  2,000  head  of  sheep 
from  May  15  through  October  30,  for  a 
total  of  11,000  sheep  months.  The  B  and 
B  Land  and  livestock  Co.,  has  given 
grazing  rights  to  another  sheep  owner  lor 
approximately  200  head  of  cattle  during 
the  .summer  for  approximately  4  months, 
which  amounts  to  800  cows. 

Both  random  and  uncontrolled  subdi- 
vision development  and  exten.':ive  graz- 
ing are,  of  course,  recognized  threats  to 
a  water  supply,  as  Uiey  can  spoil  and  pol- 
lute surface  and  subsurface  waters. 

So  it  is  witli  the  idea  of  preventing 
pollution  before  it  happens,  rather  than 
trying  to  rectify  it  after  it  happens,  that 
I  present  this  bill  today.  I  do  so  at  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  County  Conunis- 
sioners  of  Weber  County,  the  Ogden  City 
Coimcil,  the  Weber  County  Watershed 
Protection  Corp  ,  and  the  Greater  Ogden 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  ask  that  reso- 
lutions passed  by  each  of  these  organi- 
zatlon.s  and  outlining  the  urgent  n^ed  for 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Co.vgressional 
Record  at  Uie  close  of  this  statement.  I 
ask  aLso  tliat  tlie  full  text  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Rfxord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 

S.  2762 

A  blU  to  avithorlze  and  direct  the  Secretary 

of  A^culture  to  acquire  certain  lands  and 

Intereete  therein  within  the  boundarlee  of 

the  Cache  National  Forest  in   the   StAte 

of  UtRh 


Be    it   enacted    by    the   Senate   and   House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  to 
promote  In  a  timely  and  adequate  manner 
i.'ie  prr»tectk:n  of  the  culinary  and  municipal 
water  r,uppjy  of  Ogden  City  and  other  Weber 
C  >iin!y  areas,  tlie  control  of  floods,  the  mlnl- 
inizins  ol  soil  erosion  and  .stream  pollution 
through  the  maintenance  of  adequate  vege- 
tative cover,  and  the  coiiservaticn  of  the 
scenic  beauty,  wildlife  habitat,  and  natural 
environment  of  certain  nonfederally  owned 
lands  within  the  Ciche  National  Forest  in 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  to  provide  for  their 
management,  protection,  and  public  use  and 
enjoyment  as  National  Fnrest  lands  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Multiple-Use  -Sustained- 
Yleld  Act  of  1960  (74  Slat,  215  .  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  acquire,  at  not  to  exceed  the  fair  market 
v.iluo,  as  of  the  time  of  such  acquisition,  as 
determined  by  him  after  appraisal,  such  of 
the  nonfederally  owned  land,  not  to  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  23  000  acres,  in  the  area 
described  in  section  2  of  thUs  Act  as  he  finds 
i.uuiible  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
.^ct 

Sec,  2  This  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  lands 
within  the  boundary  of  the  Cache  National 
Forest  in  the  watershed  nf  the  Middle  Pork 
of  the  Ogden  River,  being  porUrms  of  town- 
ships 6.  7,  and  8  north,  ranges  2  and  3  east. 
Salt  Lake  Base  and  Meridian. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  not 
to  exceed  $3,450,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

A  Resolution  Relating  to  Conservation  or 
Water.  Wildlitk  and  Other  Nattjral  Re- 
sources or  THE  Cache  National  PY)RESt  in 

THE  PBOXIMITY  OF  PiNE  ViEW  ReSFRVOIB  AND 

Environs 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Weber  County  are  mindful  of  the 
critical  Importance  of  conserving  and  pro- 
tecting the  natural  resources  with  which  the 
County  of  Weber  is  so  generously  endowed; 
and 

Whereas,  the  drainage  area  of  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Ogden  River,  as  shown  on  the 
map  hereto  attached,  is  recognized  as  a 
principal  charge  sc-urce  for  arteeian  wells  in 
a  densely  populated  section  of  Weber  County 
and  any  pollution  of  such  draina^  area 
would  pose  an  Immediate  and  serious  threat 
to  the  purity  of  such  water  supply  and  to 
the  quality  of  water  flowing  into  Pine  View 
Reservoir,  which  serves  as  a  source  of  cul- 
inary water  for  a  large  number  of  Weber 
C.'Unty  residents,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  patently  necessary  to  exer- 
cise special  control  over  the  aforesaid  area 
of  drainage,  which  measures  about  20  000 
acres,  to  guard  against  spoliation  and  pollu- 
tion of  surface  and  sub-surface  waters  which 
would  inevitably  result  from  random  devel- 
opment: and 

Whereas,  it  is  also  clearly  desirable  and  In 
the  general  interest  of  all  the  people  of  the 
County.  State  and  Nation  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  environment  of  the  area,  to 
maintain  It  in  a  natural  and  undeveloped 
state,  to  protect  the  native  wildlife  which 
presently  flourishes  In  healthful  and  beauti- 
ful surroundings,  to  prevent  erosion  and  to 
minimize  the  threat  of  loss  to  forest  and 
range  fire  in  an  area  as  vulnerable  to  such 
loss  as  it  Is  rich  in  beauty  and  natural 
resources. 

Now  therefore,  to  forestall  and  avoid  those 
dire  consequences  which  may  ensue  should 
unbridled  use  and  develc^ment  of  the  Middle 
Pork  drainage  area  take  place  and  recogniz- 
ing both  the  scope  and  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  Board  of  Commissioners,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Weber  County,  resolve  and 
decl&re  it  appropriate  to  propose  acquisition 
by   the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 


that  land  in  the  area  which  Is  now  privately 
owned  consisting  of  about  16.000  acres,  the 
same  thereupon  to  be  placed  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  Forest  Service 

topether  «n;h  thase  remaining  lands  m  the 
area  already  so  held,  and  that  action  to  that 
enl  be  initiated  with  all  due  speed 

Rj»onrnoN   Requesting   the   Federal   Gov- 

FRNMENT  To  ACQUIRE  ALL  OF  THE  LAND  IN 
THE  AREA  or  TKI  MlDDLX  PoRK  OF  THE 
OCDEX     RJVEK 

Whereas,  the  Ogden  City  Council  is  vitally 
concerned  about  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  its  waiershed    and 

Whereas,  the  drainage  area  of  the  middle 
fork  of  the  Ogden  River  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal recharge  sources  for  the  city's  artesian 
wells  located  in  Ogdeii  Var.ey:  and 

Whereas,  that  drainage  area  Is  also  one  of 
of  the  principal  sr.urces  for  Pineview  Reser- 
voir from  which  Ogden  city  also  draws  a 
large  percentage  of  its  culinarv"  water;   and 

Whereas,  It  Is  obvously  necessary  to  exer- 
cise special  control  ever  that  drainage  area 
which  measures  approximately  20  000  acre.- 
to  guard  against  spoliation  and  pollution  of 
the  surface  and  subsurface  waters  and  to 
prevent  excess  erosion  and  the  resulting, 
faster  runoff  all  of  which  inevitably  result 
from  random  and  uncontrolled  development; 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  also  clearly  desirable  and  in 
the  general  interest  of  all  of  the  people  of 
Ogden  City  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
environment  of  the  area  to  maintain  It  In  a 
natural  and  undeveloped  state,  to  protect  the 
native  wildlife  which  presently  flourishes  in 
healthful  and  beautiful  su'-roundinps,  to  pre- 
vent erosion  and  to  minimize  the  threat  of 
loss  to  forest  and  range  fire  In  an  area  as 
vulnerable  to  such  loss  as  it  is  rich  In  beauty 
and  natural  resources. 

Now.  therefore,  to  forestall  and  avoid  those 
dire  consequences  which  may  ensue  should 
unbridled  use  and  development  of  the  Mid- 
dle Pcrd  drainage  area  take  place  and  recog- 
nizing both  the  scope  and  urgency  of  the 
problem,  the  City  CouncU.  on  behajf  of  the 
people  of  Ogden  City,  resolve  and  declare  it 
appropriate  to  propose  acquisition  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  that 
land  In  the  area  which  Is  now  privately 
owned,  consisting  of  about  16,000  acre?  the 
same  thereupon  to  be  placed  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  together  with  those  remaining  lands 
in  the  area  already  so  held,  and  that  action 
t«  that  end  be  initiated  with  ail  due  speed 

Weber  Countt   Wat-esshed  Protective 
Corp 

A  resolution  relating  to  the  preservation  of 
the  watershed,  prevention  of  pollution  which 
would  endanger  the  culinary  water  of  Ogden 
City,  and  the  conservation  of  wildlife  In  the 
drainage  area  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Ogden  River  in  Weber  County,  Utah 

Whereas  the  drainage  area  of  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Ogden  River  Is  recognized  as  the 
principal  charge  source  for  the  arteeian  wells 
which  are  the  primary  supply  of  culinary  wa- 
ter for  the  City  of  Ogden  and  any  pollution  of 
this  area  will  poee  a  serious  threat  to  the 
purity  of  this  water  aupply  and  to  Pineview 
Reservoir,  which  Is  also  a  Bource  of  culinary 
water  for  Ogden  City  and  other  Weber  County 
areas,  and 

Whereas  less  than  4  000  acre*  of  the  ap- 
proximately 20,000  acres  In  this  drainage  area 
are  presently  In  the  Catche  National  Forest 
and  the  remainder  In  private  ownership,  It  is 
obviously  necessary  to  exercise  special  control 
to  guard  agalnfit  spoilatioti  and  the  pollution 
of  surface  and  subsurface  water*  which 
would  Inevitably  result  from  random  devel- 
opment, and 

Whereas  we  understand  that  developments 
are    being    considered    In    thl«    Middle    Pork 
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d.-aliiAge  area  vhloh  WMiUd  ultimately  result 
ir;  lover*  p<jl!atlon  of  the  surface  ajid  sub- 
»  irfice  waters  draining  from  It 

Now.  therefort?,  to  forestall  and  prevent 
the  serious  consequences  which  may  enaue 
ahouid  unreatrlcted  u.->e  and  development  of 
t!ie  Middle  Fork  drainage  take  place  the 
Bixird  of  Directors  of  the  Weber  County  Wa- 
tershed Protective  Corporation  hereby  re- 
s^)r.e  that  the  approximately  16.000  acres  In 
•_;:t,'  area  which  1.^  r.o*  privately  owned  !«■  ac- 
quired b7  the  CKnernment  of  the  United 
States  aiid  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  U.3  Fureet  Service  with  the  Intent  that 
grazing  be  permitted  under  Forest  Service 
control  and  liiat  action  to  that  end  be  Uikcn 
promptly. 

Board  or  Directors  of  the  Greater  OonSM 
CHAMBER  or  Commerce  on  Friday.  QmrVKM- 

BER    17.     1971 

Resolution,  tlie  Cireater  Ogden  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recognizes  the  need  for  Inmiedlate 
prtjtectlon  of  the  water  shed  complex  of  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Ogden  River. 

Ilierefore  be  It  Re»)lved 

That  the  Greiiter  Ogden  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce strongly  urges  and  supports  I^glsla- 
t!(,>n  'M  provide  federal  funds  to  acquire  and 
manage  this  viuil  water  shed  In  an  effort  Uj 
control  future  poUullon.  water  supply  and 
flxKl  control. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2332 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michiffiin  'Mr,  Griffin  >  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  2332.  to  permit 
a  member  of  the  US  Armed  Forces  to 
send  mail  matter  without  payment  of 
postage  if  the  member  is  performing 
duties  at  an  overseas  isolated  or  hard- 
.stup  area. 

S      2676 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunnky,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  >  Mr  Brock  > . 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr  Gam- 
BREiL'.  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
•Mr  MrGovERN>.  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  <  Mr  McGee>.  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  'Mr  Ht'fiHES* .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  'Mr.  Pearson'  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2676.  the  Na- 
tional Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Prevention 
Act. 

8.    2677 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney.  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2677.  to 
authorize  programs  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  combat  and  control  sickle 
cell  anemia. 

S.    2713 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hrusk.a.  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  ( Mr.  Cook  •  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2713.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  pro- 
vide care  for  narcotic  addicts  who  are 
placed  on  probation,  released  on  parole, 
or  mandatorily  relea.sed. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    IS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15, 
the  resolution  declaring  Kartli  Week  for 
1972,  April  17-23,  the  names  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors: 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  '  Mr.  Al- 
LOTTJ  ;  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  *Mr. 


CooK»;  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole'  :  the  Senator  from  North  Ci\rollna 
'Mr  Ervin'-.  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming 'Mr.  Hansen':  the  Senator  from 
Soutti  Carolina  'Mr.  Hoi.lincs';  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.sas  ' Mr  McClel- 
LAN':  the  Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr. 
Pearson'  ;  the  Senator  from  P'cnnsylva- 
nia  'Mr.  Scott  '  :  and  tlie  Senator  from 
Missouri  'Mr.  Symington'. 

Tlus  brings  to  67  tlie  number  of  Sen- 
ators cospctn.soring  the  Eartii  Week  reso- 
lution. The  broad  bipartisan  support  in 
tlie  Senate  for  Earth  Week  as  an  annua: 
environmental  observance  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  continued  Krowtli  of  en- 
vironmental awareness  and  concern  m 
tliis  country. 

All  Senators  arc  welcome  to  cosponsor 
this  measure.  This  year,  the  President 
proclaimec  Eartli  Week,  as  did  at  least 
40  Governors.  For  next  year,  we  hope 
that  in  addition  to  a  Presidential  proc- 
lamation, all  50  Governors  will  proclaim 
Eartli  Week,  and  that  Congress  will  pass 
this  resolu:ion  adding  its  formal  support 
for  Eaith  Week  as  an  annual  time  for  a 
nationwide  inventory  of  environmental 
progress  and  for  schools  at  all  levels  to 
culminate  the  year's  environmental  edu- 
cation courses  with  special  school 
projects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLtTTION     14S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Bentsen>  wius  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  145.  to  designate 
a  National  Engineering  Technicians 
Week. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Griffin*, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ■  Mr. 
Harris'  were  added  as  cospon-sors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  169,  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  law-enforcement  officers  of  tiiis 
country  on  Law  Day,  May  1.  1972. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMKNDMENTS  OP 
1371— AMENDMENl-S 

AMENDMENT   NO.    532 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Commutee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr,  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  H.K.  1.  a  bill 
to  amend  tl^e  Social  Security  Act.  This 
amendment,  wliich  is  identicEil  to  S.  379, 
a  bill  I  Introduced  on  January  27,  1971, 
provides  an  exemption  from  the  social  se- 
curity emi'loyment  tax  on  wages  for  reli- 
gious groups  opposed  to  insurance.  The 
provisions  of  tins  amendment  are  identi- 
cal to  those  contained  in  HR  17550,  tiie 
Social  Security  AmendmenUs  of  1970,  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  F'lnancc  Commit- 
tee during  the  91st  Congress  I  a-sk  imanl- 
mous  coiuent  that  the  remarks  I  made 
earlier  tliis  year  in  introducing  S  379  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  bt  Senator  Richard  S.  Schweikeb 

Mr.  President.  I  am  today  Introducing  a 
blU  to  provide  an  exemption  from  the  Social 


Security  employment  tax  on  wages  for  reli- 
gion* groups  opposed  to  Insurance, 

I  cite  the  Amlsh  as  an  example  of  people 
who  desire  and  should  be  afforded  this  Social 
.Seciirlty  exemption 

In  1965.  the  first  form  of  relief  wa.s  granted 
the  Amlsh  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  was 
amended  to  provide  an  exemption  from  self- 
emplojrment  tax.  If  a  person  could  show  he 
Is  a  member  of  a  recognized  religlou-s  sect 
which  follow.s  the  practice  of  making  provi- 
sions for  lUs  dependent  meml^ers,  I  now  ask 
that  this  exemption  be  extended  from  self- 
employment  tax  to  those  who  work  for  others 
and  oppf.ise  for  rellglou.s  rea-soiLS.  payment  of 
Social  aecurlty  employment  tax  on  wages. 

A.s  part  of  their  religion,  the  Anilsh  refuse 
any  fi->rm  of  relief  or  what  they  call  govern- 
ment hand-outs.  They  oppose  all  forms  of 
social  security,  including  old-age  pensions. 
Regarding  it  not  as  a  tax  but  rather  as  a 
policy  premium  In  a  National  Insurance  sys- 
tem, the  Amlsh  are  opposed  to  participation, 
because  of  their  conscientious  objection  to 
all  forma  of  insurance.  This  belief  Is  em- 
bodied m  the  Dordrecht  Confessions,  which 
pre-dates  our  Constitution,  Its  doctrine  of 
the  Church  as  the  visible  Communion  of  the 
Saints  may  be  taken  as  the  implicit  ground 
for  rejection  of  insurance  In  the  sen.se  that 
the  congregation  of  God  s  People  are  expected 
to  live  by  faith  and  trust  In  Providence. 
Otherwise  It  counsels  obedience  to  the  State, 
which  is  why  the  Amlsh  have  no  objection  to 
the  payment  of  taxes 

Forcing  people  such  as  the  Amlsh  to  pay 
a  tax  which  Is  a  form  of  Insurance,  directly 
opposed  by  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  is  an 
Impingement  on  the  religious  rights  of  any 
group,  no  matter  how  small. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  \inderstand  why  we 
have  not  been  ready  to  permit  religious 
groups  to  conscientiously  object  to  economic 
regulations  when  we  rightfully  recognize 
their  right  to  object  U)  the  military  service. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  Qovernment  must 
not  ride  roughshod  over  the  religious  rights 
of  a  minority.  Such  Is  the  case  under  present 
law.  In  1961.  the  Federal  Government  seized 
titree  horses  belonging  to  an  Amlsh  farmer 
in  Pennsylvania  and  sold  them  at  public  auc- 
tion to  obtain  money  for  social  security  pay- 
ments which  the  man  refused  to  make  be- 
cause of  his  religious  convictions. 

It  was  abo\it  this  time  that  I  began  my 
effort  to  a.sslst  the  Amlsh  people  to  get  relief 
from  participating  in  the  St>cial  Security 
program  to  which  they  are  opp<.)sed  on  rell- 
glovis  grounds  In  1961  and  again  In  1963.  I 
Introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  which  would 
have  provided  an  exen^ptlon  from  participa- 
tion m  the  Federal  old  age  and  survivors  in- 
surance program  for  those  whose  religious 
doctrines  forbid  participation  in  such  a 
program. 

In  1964.  there  was  Social  Security  legisla- 
tion In  Congress.  Since  the  House  was  operat- 
ing under  a  closed  rule,  I  was  unable  to  In- 
troduce an  amendment  to  the  1964  Social 
Security  law  However,  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  contained  such  an  amendment.  The 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee  then 
had  to  decide  whether  to  use  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bUl,  which  had  no  provision  for 
the  Amlsh  exemption,  or  the  Senate  version, 
which  Included  the  Senate  amendment.  I 
wrote  letters  to  all  Congressmen  and  person- 
ally talked  to  the  House  members  of  the 
Conference  Committee,  urging  them  to  accept 
the  Senate  version  for  the  Amlsh.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  Treasury  Department,  as  well  as  the 
Justice  Department,  rendered  legal  opinions 
saying  that  the  Old  Order  Amlsh  exemption 
met  all  constitutional  requirements  and  was 
strictly  a  matter  of  legislative  policy  Finally, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate 
Amlsh  Amendment,  for  which  I  was  very 
pleased. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  died  In  the  Con- 
ference  Committee   because   of   the   dispute 
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over  medicare.  It  did.  however,  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  first  relief  granted  to 
the  Amlah. 

On  July  30,  1968,  Congress  amended  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  allo'srtng  a  person  to 
apply  for  exemption  from  self -employment 
tax  If  he  Is  a  member  of  a  recognized  religi- 
ous sect  which  foUo'ws  the  practice  of  making 
reasonable  provision  for  Its  dependent  mem- 
bers. We  must  now  take  this  one  step  fur- 
ther, and  provide  an  exemption  from  social 
scurlty  taxes  on  wages. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  provides  that 
any  member  of  a  recognized  religious  sect  In 
existence  since  at  least  1950.  who  can  show 
that  he  Is  an  adherent  of  established  teach- 
ings which  cause  him  to  be  conscientiously 
opposed  to  acceptance  of  social  security  bene- 
fits, may  file  an  application  to  be  entitled  to 
a  credit  or  refund  of  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

The  applicant  would  submit  evidence  to 
substantiate  his  membership  In  the  sect  and 
his  adherence  to  its  teachings,  and  would  be 
asked  to  show  that  It  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  sect  to  make  provision  for  the  care  of 
Its  elderly  or  dependent  members. 

In  addition,  the  employer  would  continue 
to  pay  Into  the  Social  Security  fund,  thus 
eliminating  any  chance  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  make  one  employee  more  desir- 
able than  another.  The  objective  here  ob- 
viously Is  not  to  make  one  group  of  people 
more  desirable  employees  than  another,  but 
Instead  to  aselst  those  who  object  to  social 
Bscurlty  coverage  becatise  It  directly  opposes 
the  basic  religious  tenets  of  their  faith.  Since 
the  employer  would  continue  to  pay  into 
the  Social  Security  fund,  the  exempted  em- 
ployee would  offer  no  financial  advantage 
over  the  non-exempted  employee. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  Identical  to 
those  contained  In  H.R.  17550,  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1970.  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  during  the 
01  St  Congraes. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  this  bill  be 
read  Into  the  Record  and  that  additional 
material  regarding  the  beliefs  of  the  Amlsh 
people  on  Social  Security  and  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived In  1965  from  the  Treasury  Department 
on  the  constitutionality  of  this  exemption  be 
Inserted  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

S.  379 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1054  and  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 

Act  so  as  to  permit  exclusion  from  solcal 

Act  so  as  to  permit  exclusion  from  social 

security  tax  to  members  of  certain  religious 

groups  who  are  opposed  to  Insurance 

Be   It  enacted    by   the   Senate   and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (1) 

section  6413  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

1954  (relating  to  special  rules  applicable  to 

certain   employment   taxes)    Is   amended   by 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

subsection: 

"(e)  Special  Rei-unds  or  Social  Secttritt 
Tax    to     Members    or     Certain    Religious 

i'AITHS. — 

"(1)  In  general. — An  employee  who  re- 
ceives wages  with  respect  to  which  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  3101  Is  deducted  during 
a  calendar  year  for  which  an  authorization 
granted  under  this  subsection  applies  shall 
be  entitled  (subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  31(b) )  to  a  credit  or  refund  of  tbe 
amount  of  tax  so  deducted. 

"(3)       AtTTHORlZATION      FOB     CREDIT      OE      RE- 

ruND. — Any  Individual  may  file  an  applica- 
tion (in  such  form  and  manner,  and  with 
such  Official,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  reg\i- 
latlons  under  this  subsection)  for  an  au- 
thorization for  credit  or  refund  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  3101  if  he  is  a  member 
of  a  recognized  re:iglous  sect  or  division 
thereof  described  In  section  1402(hi(l)  and 
Is  an  adherent  of  established  tene«  or  teach- 
IngR  described  In  such  section  of  such  sect  or 


division.  Such  authorization  may  be  granted 
only  If — 

"(A)  the  application  contains  or  Is  accom- 
panied by  evidence  described  In  section  1402 
(h)  (1)  (A)  and  a  waiver  described  in  section 
1402(h)  (l)(B),  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  makes  the  findings  described 
in  section  1402(h)(1)(C)    (D),  and  (E). 

An  authorization  may  not  be  granted  to 
any  individual  If  any  benefit  or  other  pay- 
ment referred  to  In  section  1402(h)(1)(B) 
became  payable  (or,  but  for  section  203  or 
222(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  would 
have  become  payable)  at  or  before  the  time 
of  filing  of  such  waiver. 

"(3)    EiTECTIVE  PERIOD  OF  ADTHORIZATTON. 

An  authorization  granted  to  any  Individual 
under  this  subsection  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  wages  paid  to  such  Individual  dur- 
ing the  period — 

"(A)  commencing  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  year  after  1970  throughout 
which  such  Individual  meets  the  require- 
ments specified  In  paragraph  (2)  and  in 
which  such  individual  files  application  for 
such  authorization  (except  that  if  such  ap- 
plication Is  filed  on  or  before  the  date  pre- 
scribed by  law,  Including  any  extension 
thereof,  for  filing  an  Income  tax  return  for 
such  indlvlduars  taxable  year,  such  appli- 
cation may  be  treated  as  having  been  filed  In 
the  calendar  year  In  which  such  taxable 
year  begins) .  and 

"(B)  ending  with  the  first  day  of  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  (1)  such  Individual 
ceases  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (2).  or  (11)  the  sect 
or  division  thereof  which  such  Individual  Is 
a  member  Is  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  have 
ceased  to  meet  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  Application  bt  riDDciARiEs  or  Sur- 
vivors.— If  an  individual  who  has  received 
wages  with  respect  to  which  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  3101  has  been  deducted  during  a 
calendar  year  dies  without  having  filed  an  ap- 
pUcatlon  under  paragraph  (2) ,  an  application 
may  be  filed  with  respect  to  such  Individual 
by  a  fiduciary  acting  for  such  Individual's 
estate  or  by  such  Individual's  survivor  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  205  (c)  (1)  (C)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act) ." 

(2)  Section  31(b)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  credit  ior  st>eclal  refunds  of  social 
security  tajt)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  6413(c)  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "section  6413  (c)  or  (e)". 

(b)(1)  Sections  201(g)(2)  and  1817(f) 
( 1 )  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  6413(c)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  6413 
(c)  and  (e) ". 

(2)  Section  202(v)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by   inserting   "(1)"   after   "(v)";    and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
who  files  a  waiver  pursuant  to  section  6413 
(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
and  Is  granted  an  authorization  for  credit 
or  refund  thereunder,  no  benefits  or  othw 
payments  shall  be  payable  under  this  title  to 
him  no  payments  shall  be  made  on  his  be- 
half under  part  A  of  title  XVIII,  and  no 
benefit.s  or  other  payments  under  this  tlUe 
shall  be  payable  on  the  basis  of  his  wages 
and  self-employment  Income  to  any  other 
person,  aft^r  the  fUing  of  sr.ch  w-alver;  ex- 
cept that,  if  thereafter  such  Individual's  au- 
thorization under  such  section  6413  ei  oe&sef 
to  be  efTectlve.  such  waiver  sha:!  c^'a.se  to  be 
applicable  in  the  CAse  of  beneflt.8  and  other 
payments  uiider  this  tlt:e  and  part  A  of 
title  XVIII  to  the  extent  based  on  his  wages 
l)eglnnlng  with  the  first  day  of  the  calendar 
year  for  which  such  authorization  ceases  to 


apply  and  on  his  self -employment  income  for 
and  after  his  taxable  year  which  begins  in 
or  with  the  beginning  of  such  calendaj*  year," 

Reqttest  or  THE  Old  Order  Amish  foe  Ei- 
EMprioN  From  the  Social  Secubitt  Self- 
Emplotment  Tax 

background  of  the  psobi,ek 

The  following  background  Information  In- 
dicates the  basic  nature  of  the  social  security 
program,  the  general  character  of  religious 
objections  to  participation  in  social  security. 
and  the  present  situation  of  the  Old  Order 
Amish  In  relation  to  social  security. 

Compulsory  nature  of  social  security 

The  social  security  program  is  designed  to 
provide  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  In- 
surance protection  for  American  families,  re- 
gardless of  family  size.  Income,  or  other  fac- 
tors. Under  this  program  workers  (and  their 
employers)  and  the  self-employed  contribute 
wbUe  working  so  that  the  contributor  and 
his  family  may  have  a  continuing  Income 
when  earnings  cease  or  are  greatly  reduced 
because  of  retirement  In  old-age,  long-term 
disability,  or  death.  About  9  out  of  10  work- 
ing people  and  their  families  are  covered  un- 
der the  program. 

Social  security  can  carry  out  Us  purpose 
only  under  conditions  of  compulsory  cover- 
age. Compulsory  coverage  assures  that  there 
wUl  be  a  given  distribution  of  what  might 
be  called  poor  risks — those  who  will  get  con- 
siderably more  than  they  pay  in — and  good 
risks.  Under  a  voluntary  program,  there 
would  be  an  unduly  high  proportion  of  poor 
risks.  Many  people  could  predict  with  rea- 
sonable certainty  whether  or  not  tiiey  would 
get  a  large  return  on  their  contributions  and 
those  choosing  coverage  would  generally  be 
the  ones  who  cotUd  expect  to  receive  benefit 
bargains.  This  wovUd  increase  the  cost  of 
the  program  for  all  who  participate.  TTiose 
given  a  choice  as  to  coverage  would  have 
an  unfair  advantage  over  those  workers  and 
employers  whose  coverage  would  continue  to 
be  on  a  compulsory  basis  and  who  would 
have  to  help  bear  the  Increased  cost  arising 
from  the  Individual  voluntary  coverage 
Moreover,  under  individual  voluntary  cov- 
ersige,  many  who  need  soci^  security  pro- 
tection most  would  not  participate.  Many 
low  Income  workers  would  choose  not  to  pay 
the  contributions  because  of  the  press  of 
day-to-day  financial  problems,  although  In 
the  long  run  social  security  protection  would 
be  especially  valuable  to  such  workers  and 
their  famlllee. 

Individual  voluntary  coverage  Is  now  pro- 
vided under  social  security  only  In  respect 
to  services  performed  In  the  exercise  of  the 
ministry  (Including  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  Science  practitioner  i 
The  exclusion  from  coverage  of  such  serv- 
ices (where  coverage  is  not  elected)  Is  not  a 
personal  exclusion  but  an  occupational  ex- 
cliislon.  Thus,  a  minister  who  engages  in  any 
employment  or  self-employment  other  than 
the  exercise  of  the  ministry — whether  or  not 
he  elects  co%-erage  of  his  ministerial  serv- 
ices— Is  covered  on  the  same  basis  as  all 
other  persons.  Once  a  minister  elects  cover- 
age of  his  services  in  the  ministry,  the  elec- 
tion is  Irrevocable  and,  once  the  time  for 
election  passes,  a  minister  who  has  not 
elected  coverage  may  no  longer  do  so. 

Religious  objections  to  coverage  under 
social  security 
Representa.tive«  of  tiiose  divisions  of  the 
Anush  Mennorutes  generally  classed  as  Old 
Order  .Vmlsh  iwltb  .some  19,000  adult  mem- 
bers i  have  obJectfKl  to  scxnal  security  taxes 
on  grr.vunds  that  .'loc'.a;  secmty  is  a  form  of 
iTisuraj^ce.  and  th.a!  U^eir  ;>arucip»a:.c>n  Ir.  an 
Insiiranoe  program  would  shcrw  rr.isXrust  In 
the  ppondenoe  and  care  of  CkxI  to  meet  fu- 
ture needs  Tia?  bas!;;  for  ab lection  is  shhj-ed 
by  the  Old  Order  Menaonltes  (about  S  0&^ 
membersj    by  a;   ieasi  sonie  of  tlie  follower* 
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of  Father  Divine  (some  300,000  members), 
and  by  an  imJcuown  number  of  small  sects, 
sucb  as  the  Hutterltes  (a  Meiuioiilte  group 
with  2.300  members,  wbo  practice  cotnmunal 
living)  and  the  division  of  the  PlynvouUi 
Brethren  known  as  Exclu&lves. 

Another  religious  basis  for  opposing  par- 
ticipation In  sjclal  security  Is  adherence  to  a 
principle  of  separatism — the  belief  that  one's 
sect  or  group  should  keep  apart  from  all 
other  persons.  The  Old  Order  Amlsh,  for  ex- 
ample, place  great  Importance  on  the  scrip- 
tural admonition:  "Bo  ye  not  unequally 
yoked  together  with  unbelievers;  for  what 
fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unright- 
eousness? and  what  communion  hath  light 
with  darkness?"  Separatism  Is  also  a  cardi- 
nal principle  of  some  groups  which  have  not 
indicated  their  attitudes  toward  social  se- 
curity; for  example,  the  Black  Muslims,  per- 
haps the  prime  e3cp>onents  of  separatism,  and 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  with  287.000  members 
In  the  United  States,  all  of  whom  are  held  by 
the  sect  to  be  ministers.  There  would  seem 
to  be  considerable  doubt  that  participation 
In  social  security  is  compatible  with  the  be- 
lief of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  that  the  end  of 
the  world  M>.  rlrjie  ».t  hand — 1984,  at  latest — 
and  objections  to  social  security  have  been 
received  from  Individual  members  from  time 
to  time. 

Each  of  the  above-mentioned  groups  has 
c^m"  into  conflict  tt-ith  P(^f»r"l  or  Stute  Kw 
on  questions  other  than  social  security.  All 
oppose  compulsory  military  senic^.  and  there 
have  been  various  other  conflicts  with  State 
or  local  laws,  such  as  the  refu-sa!  of  the  Old 
Order  Amlsh  to  permit  their  children  to  at- 
tend school  beyond  the  8th  grade,  and  the 
refusal  of  Jeliovah's  Witnesses  and  the  Black 
M'.isUms  to  salute  the  flag. 

The  Christian  Science  Church  opposed  pro- 
vision of  disability  benefits  under  social  se- 
curity on  religious  grounds. 

Old  Order  Arr\Uh 

The  19.000  Old  Order  Amlsh  Mennonltes 
live  In  about  270  communUies  la  19  SUtee. 
The  oonrununitles  are  known  as  church  dis- 
tricts: however,  there  ire  no  meeting  houses 
and  worship  Is  conducted  In  private  homes. 
Each  community  Is  headed  by  a  bishop. 
There  is  no  hI<T^rchy  above  the  bishops  and 
no  formal  organization  among  the  various 
oommunliles.  Thus  each  bishop  Is  able  to 
Interpret  doctrine  Independently  of  vlewa 
held  In  other  oommunltles. 

Amlsh  who  do  not  belong  to  old  order 
groups — eg.,  a  category  known  as  Beachy 
Amlsh — have  adopted  relatively  modem  ways 
of  living,  and  are  apparently  not  opposed  to 
social  sectirlty.  There  continue  to  be  cleav- 
ages In  which  Old  Order  Amish  commiuiltles. 
or  segments  of  communities,  split  off  to 
adopt  more  modem  ways  of  living.  One- 
third  or  more  of  the  offspring  of  Old  Order 
Amlsh  parents  do  not  continue  in  the  sect. 
As  In  virtually  any  group  there  are  marginal 
members,  some  of  whom  eventually  become 
septarated  from  the  sect.  The  Amlsh  strive 
contlntially  to  maintain  their  communities 
against  worldly  temptations;  an  effective 
means  of  maintaining  has  been  their  stand 
against  high  school  education  and  their  doc- 
trine of  shunning.'  with  lu  grave  eco- 
nomic implications  for  individuals  who  are 
so  ill  equipped  to  prosper  outside  the 
community. 

The  Old  Order  Amlsh  relate  practically 
every  detail  of  their  wsy  of  living  to  re- 
ligious beliefs,  which  In  turn  are  based  on  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  scriptural  texts.  The 
Old  Order  Amlsh  attempt  to  pursue  a  life 
similar  in  Its  course  to  that  of  the  German 
peasi  *^  r  perhaps  the  17th  or  iSth  century. 
Ttie  rnr!;i  »hv  of  life  Is  Justified  on  rellglotis 
grouudx  l>«sc*us«  being  "In  the  country" 
separates  the  grotip  from  in  re  w  ridiy  i»-t.« 
fina    followers    of    Scripture      (    liitiJclrrBU'ri 


'"Amlsh   &>;leiy.     by   Juhn   A.   Ilustetier, 
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has  been  given  to  the  use  of  nonmechanized 
farming  methods  as  one  way  of  differentiat- 
ing (In  proposed  legislation)  the  Old  Order 
Amlsh  from  other  religious  objectors  to  so- 
cial sectirlty.  But  even  among  the  Old 
Order  Amlsh  there  have  been  various  con- 
cessions to  the  changing  times.  For  exam- 
ple, though  a  tractor  may  not  be  used  In  the 
field.  It  is  permissible  to  use  a  tractor  to 
furnish  belt  power.  Tbe  Old  Order  Amlsh 
farmer  Is  generally  allowed  to  have  one-  or 
two-cylinder  gasoline  motors  for  his  farm 
operations.  The  Old  Order  Amlsh  make  a 
significant  distinction  between  owning  and 
merely  using  modern  conveniences.  For  ex- 
ample, in  some  conununitles  It  is  permissi- 
ble to  have  electric  current  and  appliances  In 
a  mortgaged  home  but  not  after  the  mort- 
gage Is  paid  off.  A  significant  distinction 
is  also  made  between  members  of  the  sect 
and  those  who  are  members  of  the  Amlsh 
community  but  not  members  of  the  sect — 
for  example,  Amlsh  youngsters,  who  do  not 
become  members  of  the  Old  Order  Amlsh 
until  they  are  baptized  (which  usually  oc- 
curs In  their  later  teens).  A  case  has  been 
described  In  which  a  young  man  deferred 
baptism  for  a  period  of  time  so  as  to  en- 
able continued  ownership  of  an  automobile 
and  a  tractor,  with  which  he  not  only  pro- 
vides transportation  for  his  numerous  fam- 
ily and  neighbors  but  also  works  his  father's 
large  farm  and  many  of  his  nelKhbors.' 

History  of  the  problem 
The  problem  of  the  Old  Order  Amlsh  with 
EocUl  security  dates  mainly  from  1965  when 
coverage  of  self-employed  farm  operators 
began.  (However,  some  members  of  the  sect 
who  take  employment  In  town  have  been 
covere<l  as  far  back  as  1937.)  Although  the 
law  does  not  require  that  social  security 
benefits  must  be  accepted,  the  Old  Order 
Amlsh  bishops  assert  that  required  payment 
of  social  security  taxes  obliges  their  members 
to  participate  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram— an  Insurance  program — and  thus  to 
act  contrary  to  their  religious  beliefs. 
Though  the  social  security  tax  provisions  are 
not  included  with  the  benefit  provisions  lu 
the  Sjclal  Security  Act.  but  are  part  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  bishops  seem  to 
look  upon  the  social  security  taxes  as  In  the 
nature  of  a  personal  premium  paid  for  In- 
surance. The  bishops  believe  that  their  mem- 
bers should  pay  other  types  of  taxes,  pursu- 
ant to  the  scriptural  admonition  to  "render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's."  In 
general,  the  creed  of  the  sect  (also  held  by 
.-.ome  other  groups)  dictates  that  members 
should  obey  civil  laws  except  where  they 
"militate  against  the  law,  will,  and  com- 
mandments of  God." » 

The  religious  objection  to  the  Insurance 
principle  Is  not  clear  cut.  For  example,  the 
Older  Order  Amlsh  make  systematic  arrange- 
ments for  protection  against  property  loss 
from  flre,  storm,  and  other  causes,  under 
which,  after  a  loss  occurs,  members  contrib- 
ute labor  and  make  a  monetary  contribution 
related  to  their  net  worth.  One  such  group 
arrangement,  known  as  the  Amlsh  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Association  of  Atglen,  Pa  .  was 
organized  by  the  Old  Order  Amlsh  of  Lan- 
caster County  In  1879  and  was  licensed  as  an 
Insurance  compagy  In  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  OW  Order  Amlsh  do  not  con- 
sider this  type  of  arrangement  to  be  Insur- 
ance because  there  Ls  no  advance  funding. 
Liability  Insurance  Is  apparently  not  con- 
sidered to  be  contrary  to  their  religious  be- 
liefs— a  conclusion  based  on  the  view  that 
liability   insurance   provides   Indemnity    not 


»  "Our  Amlsh  Neighbors,"  by  William  I. 
Schrelber  p.  77. 

•■•The  Dordrecht  Confession  (ia32)."  In 
reference  to  civil  government,  this  confes- 
sion also  directs  believers  "faithfully  to  pay 
It  custotn,  tax,  and  tribute."  One  article  of 
the  confession  forbids  defense  by  fOTce. 


to  the  Insured  but  to  the  party  suffering 
damages.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the 
Old  Order  Amlsh  are  strongly  opposed  to 
life  Insurance  even  though  the  survivors,  not 
the  Insured,  are  protected  under  It.* 

There  Is  no  question,  of  course,  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  assertion  of  the  Old  Order 
Amish  bishops  that  participation  In  social 
security  Is  contrary  to  their  religious  beliefs, 
and  a  number  of  the  Aimsb  farmers  carry 
out  this  objection  to  the  point  of  open  re- 
fusal to  p.-iy  social  security  taxes  and  active 
resistance  to  the  execution  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  liens  on  their  bank  account  to  sat- 
isfy unpaid  taxes.  During  many  discussions 
with  representatives  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  the  bishops  have  consistent- 
ly refused  to  consider  any  compromise  solu- 
tion short  of  exclusion  from  social  security 
coverage.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of 
Individual  members  of  the  sect  have  claimed 
old-age  insurance  benefits  under  social  se- 
curity when  they  became  eligible  for  such 
beneilts.  It  appears  that  at  least  some  of 
the  Old  Order  Amlsh — particularly,  younger 
members — are  undergoing  a  change  In  atti- 
tude toward  social  security  and  are  coming 
to  regard  If  a*  a  sood  thing.  This  Is  quite 
consistent  with  their  Increasing  acceptance 
of  various  Innovations  of  the  20th  century. 

As  noted,  the  problem  of  those  Old  Order 
Amish  who  actively  resist  social  security  cov- 
erftf^e  K  reiat4»d  m«in]y  (though  not  entirely) 
to  the  social  security  self -employment  tax' 
The  enforcement  problem  was  thrust  on  the 
national  scene  when  one  Amlshman,  Valen- 
tine Y.  Byler,  of  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  who 
had  no  bank  account,  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  pay  his  tax  for  the  years  1956-59. 
In  the  spring  of  1961  the  Government  seized 
tliree  of  bis  six  plow  horses,  sold  them  at 
public  auction,  and  applied  the  proceeds 
against  h:j  outstanding  liability.  After  con- 
sultation with  an  attorney  who  had  become 
Interested  In  civil  liberties  cases,  Mr.  Byler 
brought  suit  on  the  grounds  of  infringement 
of  the  freedom  of  religion  guaranteed  under 
the  first  amendment. 

Given  assurance  that  the  constitutionality 
of  the  tax  would  be  te.sted  In  court,  and 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  on  collection 
of  taxes  would  be  waived  by  the  Amlsh,  the 
Coiiuiiissioiier  of  Internal  Revenue  agreed  In 
October  1961.  to  suspend  all  forceful  collec- 
tion of  tax  until  the  Issue  was  resolved  In 
court.  On  January  21.  1D63.  the  suit  was  dl*:- 
mlssed  with  prejudice  on  motion  of  the 
plaintiffs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byler.  (This  action 
was  apparently  based  on  religious  objections 
to  participating  In  litigation,  and  was  taken 
without  consultation  with  the  plaintiff's  at- 
torney.)  As  an  alternative  course,  Old  Order 


•  The  first  reference  to  Insurance  In  basic 
documents  related  to  Amlsh  religious  back- 
ground appears  In  "Christian  Fundamen- 
tals," adopted  by  the  Mennonlte  General 
Conference  In  1921.  which  states  that  ""life 
Insurance  Is  Inconsistent  with  filial  trust  In 
the  providence  and  care  of  our  heavenly 
Father."  A  more  recent  commentary.  In  "The 
Mennonlte  Encyclopedia."  explains:  "This 
refers  to  commercial  life  Insurance  only.  The 
(Mennonlte)  brotherhood  has  a  growing 
awareness  of  Its  obllgratlon  to  make  sys- 
tematic provision  for  the  economic  needs  of 
its  members  including  flnaticlal  assistance 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  In  event  of  seri- 
ous incapacity  or  death."' 

•  The  self-employment  tax  rate  Ig  now  8.4 
percent,  and  is  applicable  to  the  first  »4.800 
of  annual  net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment. Virtually  all  self-employment,  except 
self-employment  as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  is 
compulsorlly  covered  under  social  security 
for  any  year  in  which  an  individual  has 
annual  net  earnings  of  at  least  MOO  from 
self-employment.  The  current  social  security 
tax  rate  for  employers  and  employees  is  3H 
percen*.  ea.oh. 
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Amish  bishops  appealed  to  U.e  CA>iigres.s  and 
bllU  were  Introduced  during  the  «7iii  Con- 
gress to  exempt  them  from  the  tax.  The 
Treasury  Depanmenl  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  p>;:nt«d  out 
objections  to  these  biU.s  on  a<Uni!usiratlve 
and  precedent  grounds.  During  considera- 
tion by  the  87th  (Congress  of  H  R  10606.  the 
t'ubllc  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962,  one  of 
these  bills  (S  2301)  was  adopted  as  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  but  was  dropped  in  con- 
ference. Appended  is  a  list  of  bills  which 
have  been  introduced  in  the  88th  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  exclusion  from 
social  security  on  grounds  of  religion  or  con- 
science, or  to  make  coverage  voluntary  for 
self-employed  farmers. 

Although  the  suit  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  self-employment  tax  as  It 
applies  to  the  Old  Order  Amish  was  never 
tried,  the  moratorium  on  the  collection  of 
tax  has  not  been  terminated  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  According  to  the  most  re- 
cent report  of  the  Service,  there  are  tome 
1.500  delinquent  Amliih  accounts,  the  delin- 
quencies ranging  for  the  most  part  for  pe- 
riods from  1  to  3  years  and  involving  nearly 
(250.000  In  tax  liabilities. 

The  moratorium  was  Intended  as  a  tem- 
porary measure.  Since  tax  liabilities  are  not 
satisfied  but  only  postponed  by  this  mora- 
torium. It  cannot  be  extended  for  too  long 
a  period  of  time.  The  6-year  period  of  limi- 
tation on  collection  of  tax  will  expire  this 
year  in  some  cases.  Some  Old  Order  Amlsh 
have  already  Indicated  that  they  wovild  not 
sign  waivers  to  extend  the  collection  period. 
The  Government,  therefore.  In  these  cases 
soon  will  be  forced  to  take  action  for  the 
collection  of  taxes  due  from  these  Individ- 
uals or  else  allow  Its  collection  rights  to 
lapse. 

Tbeasosy  Department. 
Washington,   August  12,   1964. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Hoxue  ot  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Schweikeh  :  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with the  opinion  of  Mr.  Berlin,  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department,  relat- 
ing to  the  constitutionality  of  optional 
exemption  of  members  of  a  certain  reUglous 
faith  from  the  social  security  self-employ- 
ment tax  or  optional  recovery  of  the  tax  paid. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Stanley  S.  Surrey. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

The  General  Counsel 

or  THE  TKEAStTRY. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  6,  1964. 
coNSTiTirrioNALrrT  or  optional  exemption  of 

MEMBERS  or  A  CUTAIN  RXLIOIOUS  TArTH 
mOM  THE  SOCIAL  SECTmrTT  BKLT-EMPLOY- 
MENT  TAX  OR  OPTIONAL  RECOVERY  OF  THE  TAX 
PAID 

Legislation  has  been  proposed  In  the 
present  and  the  previous  Congress  to  provide 
optional  exemption  with  the  social  security 
self-employment  tax  for  "a  member  or  ad- 
herent of  a  recognized  religious  faith  whose 
established  tenets  or  teaching  are  such  that 
he  cannot  in  good  conscience  without  vio- 
lating his  faith  accept  the  benefits  of  insur- 
ance." upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that  his  ap- 
plication for  exemption  was  ni.ide  in  gtKXl 
faith  and  that  tlie  members  of  such  religious 
faith  moke  adequate  provision  for  elderly 
members  to  prevent  their  becoming  public 
warda.'  Senators  Ciark  ai.d  Scott,  among 
the  chief  proponent's  of  this  legislation  have 
explained  that  the  faith  In  questlf.n  Is  that 
of  those  Anil.sh  Mennonltes  who  are  known 
as  the  plain  people  or  Old  Order  Amlsh  who 


'8.     294,     Sath     Cotig       HR      10606.     87lh 
Cong.,  among  others. 


live  in  relative  independence  aj:.d  Isolation 
in  rural  commuxiities  and  adhere  strictly  to 
many  literal  biblical  Injimctlons.  including 
reliance  on  divine  providence  lor  their  care. 
The  oonslstency  and  sincenly  ot  the  sect  is 
att-e-sted  to  by  the  refusal  of  mc>6t  of  their 
me.^lbe^s  to  accept  social  security  benelits 
or   pay   tlie  se!f-enipioyment   tax 

In  the  consideration  of  these  bills  in  Con- 
gress the  question,  was  raised  as  to  whether 
the  proposed  exemption  would  be  constitu- 
tional and  the  views  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment were  requested.  This  opinion  is  In 
response  to  that  request.  Since  then,  addi- 
tional legislative  proposals.  Including  an  al- 
ternative proposal  of  relief  for  the  Amlsh  In 
the  form  of  tax  recovery  In  place  of  tax  ex- 
emption, have  been  discussed  In  a  Joint  state- 
ment t»y  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, entitled  "Request  of  the  Old  Order- 
Amlsh  for  Exemption  from  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Self-Employment  Tax."  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  Interested  Members  of  Congress  by 
a  Joint  letter  dated  July  20.  19«4.  In  con- 
nection with  the  earlier  request,  it  is  also 
appropriate  to  consder  the  constitutionality 
of  these  proposals  as  well  as  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  various  limitations  Included, 
or  stiggested  for  Inclusion  In  the  definition 
of  the  faith  whose  members  or  adherents 
would  be  eligible  for  exemption.  The  Joint 
statement  refererd  to  above  reviews  the  re- 
ligious tenets  and  modes  of  life  of  these 
Amlsh  and  provides  an  extended  analysis  of 
the  social  sectirlty  system  and  the  possible 
effects  of  an  exemption.  1  will  not,  therefore, 
in  this  opinion  cover  any  of  this  factual 
material.  A  copy  of  this  Joint  statement  Is  at- 
tached hereto. 
Conclusion  on  tax  exemption  and  tax  recovery 

My  conclusion,  based  upon  a  review  of  the 
principles  of  constitutional  law,  is  that  there 
is  no  valid  constitutional  objection  to  the 
proposed  exemption  and  that  the  question 
of  exemption  is  one  of  public  policy  for  Con- 
gress to  determine.  After  discussion  of  the 
grounds  for  this  conclusion  I  will  review  lii 
the  latter  part  of  this  opinion  the  constitu- 
tionality of  various  proposed  additional  lim- 
itations upon  the  exemption. 

This  conclusion  concerning  tax  exemption 
comprehends  any  provision  by  Congress  for 
tax  recovery,  since  tax  exemption  Is  the  most 
complete  relief  that  could  l>e  given.  In  the 
subsequent  discussion,  therefore  the  con- 
stitutional conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
requirements  of  uniformity,  of  the  first 
amendment,  and  of  due  process  shotild  be 
read  as  ali«5  extending  to  a  provision  for  tax 
recovery 

Congress  and  the  States  have  provided  for 
the  recovery  of  taxes  in  various  situations 
where  for  reas:  ns  of  public  poUcy  the  legis- 
lature has  det*rmi:ied  thl?  to  be  appropriate 
I  have  fv.und  no  con.stitutiona;  challenge  ol 
these  provislon-s  For  example,  26  U.8.C.  8420 
provides  for  refund  of  the  gasoline  taxes  paid 
for  gasoline  used  for  farming  p\irp.>?e?  .\ 
similar  provi.>;Ion  in  the  Virginia  Code,  se.;- 
ton  6&-715  iSupp  1964),  Includes  refunds 
for  gasoline  used  f<ir  public  or  nonsectarian 
school  buses  Tit'.e  26  U  S  C  6418  pro\  ide.« 
for  refund  of  the  Federal  tax  on  sugar  m.wt^.- 
nfactured  In  the  United  State^.  to  tlio^^e  »h.j 
u.'-e  such  sugar  as  i;ve?t,.>.;k  feed  or  ;n  t.he  dis- 
tillation of  alcohol 

If  membejs  of  the  des;pr;at<>d  reilglotis 
faJth  were  permitted  to  choose  to  recover  in 
monthy  instajlments  the  amount  and  only 
t>;e  amount,  of  the  sr>clal  security  taxes  they 
lia'.e  paid,  they  would  l>e  under  a  limitation 
which  operated  tu  their  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  other  5f>cla!  security  tax- 
payers to  whom  an  indefinite  amount  of  s<.- 
clal  security  recovery  would  be  available  iv. 
Uie  form  of  ln.surance  Consequently,  it 
w!>vild  s€»em  that  no  other  social  security  tax- 
payer would  be  in  a  position  to  claim  that 
tJie  tax  recovery  allowed  to  the  .Vmish  in  any 


way   discriminated  against  bis  or  added   to 
his  tax  burden. 

1  The  reqvilrement  of  tuilformlty:  The 
Cjnstltution  provides  In  article  I,  section  8, 
clause  1 :  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
lay  and  collect  ta-xes,  duties.  Imposts,  and 
excise,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts 
and  excise  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States;  •  •  *."  This  canon  of  uni- 
formity has  been  long  established  to  be  a 
requirement  of  geographical  uniformity  only 
Knowlton  V.  Moore,  178  VS.  41  (1900); 
Brushaber  v.  Union  P.,  Co.,  240  U.S.  1 
(1916):  Femande.^  v.  Wiener,  336  U.S.  340 
(1945).  Insofar  as  tmiformlty  may  be  re- 
quired as  an  element  of  reasonableness  under 
the  due  process  clause,  the  problems  are 
dealt  with  In  my  discussion  of  the  applica- 
tion of  that  clause. 

2.  The  first  amendment:  The  proposed  ex- 
emption, If  allowed,  would  represent  a  deter- 
mination by  Congress  that  an  accommoda- 
tion of  the  self-emplojrment  tax  law  to  pre- 
vent offense  to  religious  scruples  against  in- 
surance would  not  be  contrary  to  public  pol- 
icy. The  first  amendment  provides  that 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof:  •  •  •"  The  question 
Is  whether  an  exemption  from  the  social  se- 
curity tax  would  be  constitutional  as  an  ac- 
commodation or  mitigation  of  a  general  re- 
quirement in  order  to  permit  the  free  exer- 
cise of  a  religion  or  whether  It  would  be  an 
"aid"  to  the  specified  religion  at  the  expense 
of  other  religions  and  therefore  be  an  uncon- 
stitutional establishment  of  religion. 

It  Is  my  conclusion  that  the  proposed  ex- 
emption would  In  all  probability  be  held  to 
be  a  valid  accommodation  of  the  general  law 
to  pe-mit  religious  liberty  under  the  free 
exercise  clause  The  subsidiary  question 
whether  the  definition  of  the  persons  ex- 
empted may  be  a  reasonable  classification 
under  the  due  process  clause  Is  discussed  In 
a  sul>sequent  part  of  this  opinion.  I  base 
my  conclusion  on  the  following  decisions  of 
Federal  and  State  course,  particularly  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  Interpret  the  first 
amendment  to  permit  accommodations  to  re- 
ligious t)ellefs.  This  dlsciLsslon  wlU  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  analysis  of  those  cases  which 
hold  that  certain  government  action  is  a 
violation  of  the  establishment  clause.  In 
order  to  make  clear  that  this  exemption 
would  not  be  an  establishment  of  rell^on. 

Tlie  classic  example  of  the  application  of 
the  free  exercise  clause  Is  the  series  of  cases 
which  have  upheld  congressional  exemption 
of  conscientious  objectors  from  military 
service  The  validity  of  this  exemption  was 
first  established  by  the  Selrctwe  Draft  Law 
Ca.'^es  245  US  366  i!919i  upholding  the 
exemption  In  the  draft  law  of  members  of 
religlotis  sects  "whose  tenets  prohibited  the 
moral  right  to  engage  in  war"  The  Solici- 
tor General  had  argued  (p  374)  that  this 
exemption  did  not  establish  s-jch  religions 
but  simply  aided  their  free  exercise.  The 
court  con^dered  that  the  Congressional  au- 
thority to  provide  such  exemption  was  so 
obviotis  that  it  need  not  argtie  the  point 
(p    389-390). 

The  present  Universal  MUitary  Tralmng 
and  Service  Act  enacted  June  24.  1948.  c 
625.  63  Stat  604,  as  amended  In  section 
6(J),  60  U.S.C.  App  456.  li.  exempts  from 
combatant  training  and  serrioe  in  the  Armed 
Forces  a  person  "'who  by  reason  of  religious 
training  and  belief,  is  conscientiously  op- 
po.sed  to  participation  in  war  In  any  form" 
This  e.\enipt;on  continues  to  be  recogiUzed 
as  co!ist:tut.onal  under  the  free  exercise 
clause  Clark  v  Vmtfd  State?  236  F  2d  23 
i9th  Cir  1956)  cert  denied,  352  US  8»2 
tlS56i,  Vrnted  States  v  Jakobson  326  F  2d 
409  1 2d  Cu-  19631  oert  granted  32  L  W  3385. 
May  5,  1964  Cartlorarl  was  granted  m  the 
Jakobson  case  and  m  twc>  other  conscientious 
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objector  cases.'  apparently  In  order  to  rec- 
oncile the  conntct  t>etwe«ii  ihe  second  and 
alnlh  circuits  as  to  whether  the  statutory 
definition  of  "religious  tralumg  and  tx-lleT" 
as  being  a  ■■belief  m  a  relatmn  t,o  a  Supreme 
Beliig'"  may  constitutional  I  v  \>c  applied  tn 
exclude  a  conscientious  ..'bje<t(  r  v.iH.se  l<elif-r 
Is  based  on  humaiiislic  pnnciples  This 
conflict  Is  one  essentially  coi.cen.erl  with 
reasonable  classlflcaUon  of  an  exemption 
under  the  due  process  clause,  discussed  be- 
low. It  does  not  coQcern  the  constitutional 
right  of  Congress  to  exempt  consclentJous 
objectors  under  the  Tree  exercise  clause. 

In  the  Jackobson  case  the  second  circuit 
faced  the  problem  whether  "making  exemp- 
tion from  military  service  turn  on  religious 
training  and  belief  as  stated  In  section  6(J) 
aids  religions,  and  more  p'^^rtlcularly  reli- 
gions bued  on  a  belief  In  the  existence  of 
Ood"  (p.  414)  and  thereby  conflicts  with  the 
holding  in  Torcaso  y.  Watkins.  387  U.S.  488 
(1961).  There  It  was  determined  that  Mary- 
land could  not  require  an  oath  afBrmlng  a 
belief  in  Ood  as  a  prerequisite  to  becoming  a 
notary  public.  The  Jakobson  court  con- 
cluded that  "the  important  distinction 
seems  to  us  to  be  that.  In  contrast  to  Mary- 
land's notary  public  oath.  Congress  enacted 
this  statute,  in  mitigation  of  what  we  as- 
sume to  be  the  constitutionally  permissible 
course  of  denying  exemptions  to  all  objec- 
tors, for  the  very  purpose  of  protecting  'the 
free  exercise'  of  religion  by  those  whose  re- 
ligious beliefs  were  Incompatible  with  mili- 
tary service  which  Congress  had  the  right  to 
require"   (pp.  414—415). 

An  exempton  Identical  with  that  In  the 
I»4g  mUltary  training  act  was  specifically 
Included  In  section  3874a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Act  of  June  37.  1952. 
C  477.  66  Stat.  163.  258.  8  V3.C.  1448(a) .  Thl.s 
statutory  exemption  followed  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  in   Girouard  v.   United 

states.  328  V B.  61  (1046)  ruling  that  the 
naturalization  law  need  nut  be.  and  should 
not  be.  Interpreted  to  exclude  an  alien  who 
would  not  promise  to  bear  arnas  because  of 
religious  scruples  Justice  Douglas.  lor  the 
majority,  reaffirming  principles  enunciated 
in  earlier  dlsBCDts  by  Justices  Hughes  arul 
Holmes,  said.  "The  struggle  for  religious  lib- 
erty has  through  the  centuries  seen  an  ef- 
fort to  accommodate  the  demands  of  the 
state  to  the  oooadence  of  the  Individual  ' 
(p  68). 

The  general  exempttlon  from  taxation  of 
religious  groups,  activities  and  property  is 
another  example  of  the  exercise  by  legisla- 
tures of  the  constitutional  authority  to  make 
exemptions  to  aid  In  the  free  exercise  of 
religion,  which  continues  to  be  upheld 
agminat  contentions  that  the  exemption  op- 
erates to  establish  the  religions  this  bene- 
fitted.' Coder  this  exemption  a  unique  reli- 
gious doctrine  may  make  an  activity  of  one 
religious  group  exempt  as  having  a  religious 
purpose  which  would  not  be  exempt  when 
carried  on   by   other  groups   not   holding   to 


•  United  State*  v  Seeger,  326  F  2d  846  (2d 
Clr.  1064).  and  the  Jatcohton  case,  compared 
with  Peter  v  United  States  324  P  2d  173 
(eth  Cir.  1963),  The  Peter  --ase  followed 
ttcheverrf  v  United  State$.  320  F  2d  873 
(»th  Clr  1963)  on  which  certiorari  was  de- 
nied. 375  OS  320  (19631  The  Influence  of 
the  2d  circuit  against  the  definition  le  shown 
in  Macllurray  t  Uniffd  States  330  F  2d 
928   (»th  Clr    1964). 

•  Stroltow  T  United  States.  328  F  2d  97 
(10th  clr.  1963);  Generaf  Ftnanrr  ('rrrj>  v. 
ArcKetto  (EI.  1961)  176  A  2d  73  appeal  dis- 
miarMd.  3<»  U.8  4a  (19<52i  Frllowfhip  of 
Humanity  v  County  of  Alarnfda  315  P  2d 
3»4  (Cal  Dist  Ct  App  1957  Lundbrrg  v. 
County  of  Alameda  2«8  P  2d  1  iCa!  I'^^ti. 
appeal  dlsmisaed,  sub  tujin  .  Heitey  v. 
County  of  Alameda.  352  US    921    (1956), 


the  doctrine  '  The  exemption  from  taxation 
of  religions  sclivlUes  and  occupations  Is  Ui- 
corporated  Into  the  Social  Seciirtty  Art  Itself 
which  provides  optional  exemptions  for  min- 
isters, Christian  Science  practitioners,  em- 
ployees I'f  religious  or)fa!il?atlon.s  and  mem- 
bers r.f  -ent?loM«i  orderfi  '26  OSC  1402  (c) 
and    lei    and  3121 (hi  i8i  i 

A  f tinner  llhistr:itl<>n  of  the  principle  that 
a  legislature  may  accommodate  particular 
religious  beliefs  without  violatlni;  the  first 
amendment  is  the  case  of  Zorac/i  v  Clauxm 
343  US  306  (1952)  Here  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  New  York  Legislature  did  not 
violate  the  establishment  clause  by  aulhorlr- 
lr\g  public  schools  to  release  children  I  hour 
early  every  week  for  religious  instruction  off 
the  school  grounds.  It  said: 

"When  the  State  encourages  religious  In- 
struction or  cooperates  with  religious  au- 
thorities by  adjusting  the  schedule  of  public 
events  to  sectarian  needs.  It  follows  the  best 
of  our  traditions.  For  It  then  respects  the 
religious  nature  of  our  people  and  accom- 
modates the  public  service  to  their  spiritual 
needs"   (pp.  313-314) . 

The  distinction  between  Zorach  and  Mc- 
Collum  v.  Board  of  Education,  333  US.  203 
(1948)  well  Illustrates  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  first  amendment  clauses  for 
in  McCollum  the  released  time  plan  was  held 
unconstitutional  as  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion as  classrooms  and  the  force  of  the 
school  were  used  In  that  plan. 

The  most  Important  case,  for  our  pvtrposes, 
Is  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
Stierbert  v.  Vemcr,  374  U.S.  398  (1963).  In 
this  case  the  Court  required  South  Carolina 
to  accommodate  the  requtrementa  of  Its 
unemployment  compensation  law  to  the  re- 
ligious scruples  of  an  tulherent  of  a  particu- 
lar sect,  the  Seventh-day  Adveutists.  In 
three  separate  opinions  the  members  of  the 
Court  balanced  the  demands  of  the  free 
exerci:>e  clause  against  the  prohibitions  of 
the  establishment  clause.  The  opinion  and 
the  concurring  opinion  determined  that  the 
denial  of  unemployment  benefits  to  a  person 
unavailable  for  suiuble  work  on  Saturday 
because,  being  an  Adventlst  she  could  not 
for  religious  beliefs  work  on  Saturday,  was 
a  restriction  on  the  free  exercise  of  her  re- 
ligion and,  therefore,  unconstitutional.  The 
dissenting  opinion  contended  that  the  ac- 
commodation of  Adventlsts  was  a  question 
of  policy  for  the  legislature  and  that  while 
the  legislature  could  constitutionally  exempt 
the  Adventlst  from  the  requirements  for 
eligibility  placed  upon  all  other  persons  the 
legislature  waa  not  required  to  do  so.  Con- 
sequently, the  full  Court  apparently  would 
agree  that  Congress  could  constitutionally 
make  an  exemption  from  the  general  re- 
qulremenu>  of  taxation  and  compulsory  In- 
surance of  persons  who  because  of  religious 
scruples  are  unwilling  to  accept  social  se- 
curity Insurance.  It  is  solely  the  constltu- 
tlohiU  ability  of  Congress  to  make  this  ex- 
emption to  which  this  opinion  Is  addressed 
The  reasoning  in  the  Sherbert  case  needs 
to  be  examined  as  It  bears  upon  the  power 
of  Congress  In  thU  area  Tlie  principle  of 
aoconunodatton  of  a  general  law  to  a  par- 
ticular religious  scruple  U  the  same  in  this 
situation  as  In  Slierbert  though  the  facts 
differ  la  that  In  the  Sherbert  case  the  accom- 
modation was  for  the  ptirpose  of  enabling 
the  Adventlst  to  receive  welfare  benefits  and 
In  the  Amish  situation  the  accommodation 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  exempting  the 
Amish  from  benefits  as  well  as  from  taxation 
for  these  beneflts. 

First,  the  Court  says  that  while  "the  con- 
cequencM  of  tucb  a  disqualification  to  re- 
UgloiM  principles  and  practices  may  be  only 
an  tQdlr«ct  rehuii  uf  welfare  legislation  "  and 


•"Oolden    Rule    Church    Association,"    41 
T.C,  719   (1964),  (Monacq    May  19,  1964) 


that  no  criminal  sanctions  compel  work  on 
Saturday,  the  indirect  dlscrlnil  nation  Is 
nevertheless  a  bni^en  on  the  free  exercise  of 
the  AdventLsl  s  religion.  It  requires  her  to 
abandon  her  religious  precept  t  forgo  a  wel- 
fare benefit  generally  avalliiole  cpp.  403. 
4i>4  I  In  the  socliii  .securitv  .situation  the 
einploymtul  Uix  is  support.ed  by  civil  and 
criminal  sai,rtion.s  of  asses.sed  penalties  and 
fine.  Imprisonment  and  forfeiture,  so  that 
the  Justification  for  congressional  relief  Is 
even  clearer 

Second,  the  court  points  out  that  while 
the  State  may  not  dlacrlnilnate  Invidiously 
between  religions  the  accommodations  re- 
quired to  be  allowed  to  the  Adventlst  would 
not  be  discriminatory  but  rather  would  re- 
move a  discrimination  based  upon  her  reli- 
gion, since  the  law  does  not  disqualify  per- 
sons who  do  not  work  on  Sundays  (at  406). 
An  exemption  for  those  sects  which  cannot 
In  good  conscience  accept  the  Insurance  for 
which  they  are  taxed  would  not  be  an  In- 
vidious dlscrUnlnatlon  against  other  reli- 
gions which  have  no  such  scruple  and  whose 
members  are  therefore  able  to  accept  the 
Insurance    for    which    they    are    tajced. 

Third,  the  court  points  oxit  that  the 
administrative  problems  concerned  and  the 
possibility  of  spiu-lous  claims  do  not  Justify 
a  restriction  on  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
(at  407). 

Then  the  cotirt  concludes  (at  409)  that 
Its  holding  does  not  foster  the  "establish- 
ment" of  the  Seventh-day  Adventlst  reli- 
gion In  South  Carolina  for  the  extension  of 
unemployment  beneflts  to  Adventlsts  is  not 
like  the  involvement  of  religions  with  secu- 
lar in-stltutlona  which  the  establishment 
clause  Is  designed  to  forestall  as  shown  in 
Its  decision  announced  the  same  day.  School 
District  of  Abington  Township  v.  Schempp, 
374  U.S.  203  (June  17.  1963).  In  fact  the 
Sherbert  ruling  reversed  the  State  court  rul- 
ing that  allowance  for  the  religious  obliga- 
tion of  the  Adventlst  would  be  an  unconsti- 
tutional discrimination  In  her  favor.  See 
Sherbert  v.  Vemer,  240  S.C.  286.  125  S.E.  2d 
737,  746  (1962). 

In  the  Schempp  and  Us  companion  case, 
Murray  v.  Curlett,  decided  with  the  same 
opinion,  the  court  found  that  the  States 
were  establishing  religion  in  their  public 
schools  by  requiring  Bible  reading  and  the 
recitation  of  prayers  therein.  These  deci- 
sions are  developments  of  the  prior  term's 
opinion  In  Engel  v.  Vitale,  370  U.S.  421  (1962) 
holding  that  the  requirement  of  recitation 
In  the  public  schools  of  a  State-authored 
prayer  was  a  violation  of  the  establishment 
clause  which  prohibits  Government  from 
placing  Its  "power,  prestige,  and  financial 
supjxjrt  •  •  •  behind  a  paxtlcuJar  religious 
belief"  (p.  431).  In  the  Schempp  case  the 
court  develops  the  Idea  that  Government 
miist  remain  '"neutral."  a  term  derived  from 
the  5-to-4  decision  In  rrer.son  v  Board  of 
Education,  330  US.  1  (1947).  In  Its  context 
In  the  several  Establishment  cases  this  term 
means  an  Inability  of  the  State  to  use  its 
powers  to  require  religious  observances  or  to 
use  public  funds  for  the  svipport  of  religious 
institutions  None  of  the  holdings  applies 
the  establishment  clause  to  forbid  the  grant- 
ing of  an  exemption  from  Government  coer- 
cion of  a  secular  action  to  acconunodate 
rellglotis  scruples  under  the  free  exercise 
clause.  The  latter  clause  Is  predicated,  says 
the  Schempp  court,  on  Oovernraent  coercion 
which  Impinges  on  religious  practice,  374 
V3.  at  223.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  historic  lines  of  decisions  hits  permitted 
the  Schempp  case  to  be  decided  consistently 
with  the  Sherbert  case  on  the  same  day. 

In  sum.  then,  an  exemption  removes  a 
handicap  to  the  free  exercise  of  a  particular 
religion  placed  upon  It  by  force  of  Oo\'ern- 
ment;  It  Is  not  a  requirement  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  that  the  particular  religion  be  prac- 
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tlced    or    observed     or    supported     by    non- 
adherents. 

The  meaning  of  the  Sherbert  caae  la  made 
unmistakable  in  Its  application  by  the  court 
In  the  recent  ca.se  /n  re  Jenison.  375  U  8.  14 
(1963).  Here  the  court  "In  the  light  of 
Sherhcrt  v  Vrrnrr-'  vacated  the  Judgment  of 
the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  In  In  re  Jeni- 
son.  265  Minn  96,  120  NW  2d  515  il963i. 
The  Minnesota  court  had  held  a  person 
selected  for  Jury  duty  in  contempt  to  court 
for  refusing  to  serve  on  the  Jury  t>ecaiise  of 
a  religious  belief  based  upon  the  biblical 
Injtinctlon  against  Judging  other  persons. 
The  Minnesota  court  had  reasoned  that  Jury 
duty,  being  a  primary  duty  of  all  citizens, 
was  superior  to  a  religious  belief  deemed 
by  the  court  contrary  to  public  order,  citing 
Reynolds  v.  United  States,  98  U.S.  145  (1878) 
which  held  that  Congress  could  prohibit 
polygamy  as  a  violation  of  the  social  order. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  now  held  that 
Government  mttst  accommodate  even  the 
highest  duties  of  citizens  to  sincere  religious 
scruples.  It  is  probable  that  It  would  hold 
that  Congress  may  accommodate  the  religious 
scruple  against  insurance  by  allowing  for 
such  a  scruple  an  optional  exemption,  or  a 
lesser  form  of  relief,  from  social  security 
taxation  and  beneflts. 

3.  The  due  process  clause:  Under  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  tax 
statutes  must  provide  reasonable  claaslflca- 
tlona  of  the  subjects  taxed  or  regulated  and 
reasonable  exemptions.  If  exemptions  are 
provided.  But,  as  has  been  flrmly  established 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  partlctilaxly  In  cases 
upholding  the  various  exemptions  provided 
In  the  Social  Security  Act  and  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  acts  (Carmic/ia<?/  v. 
Southern  Coal  Co..  301  U.S.  495  (1937); 
Stewart  Machine  Company  v.  Davis,  301  U.S. 
543  (1937);  Helvering  v.  DaiHs,  301  U.S.  619 
(1937)),  the  outer  bounds  of  what  Is  a  rea- 
sonable tax  or  exemption  classlflcatlon  allow 
a  wider  play  of  legislative  Judgment  than 
many  other  areas  of  the  law  where  the  "rea- 
sonable" standard  Is  applied.  In  these  cases 
the  court  assured  legislatures  that  they  had 
the  widest  powers  of  selection  and  classifica- 
tion in  taxing  some  at  one  rate,  others  at 
another  and  exempting  others  altogether, 
where  distinctions  were  based  ujKjn  '"con- 
siderations of  policy  and  practical  conven- 
ience." 

Claims  of  discriminatory  treatment  under 
social  security  continue  to  be  rejected  as  not 
"patently  arbitrary."'  Flemming  v.  Nestor. 
363  U.S.  603.  611  (1960).  Recently.  Smart  v. 
United  States,  222  F.  Supp.  65  (S.D.NY 
1963).  upheld  a  higher  tax  on  (American) 
employees  of  the  United  Nations,  as  the 
means  employed  bore  a  substantial  and  logi- 
cal relation  to  the  objective;  and  Lesson  v. 
Celebreze,  226  F.  Supp.  627  (ED.N.T.  1963), 
accepted  differences  in  dependency  deter- 
mination for  children  of  a  deceased  motlier 
from  that  for  children  of  a  deceased  father, 
based  on  family  support  experience  See  also 
Cape  Shore  Fish  Co.  v.  United  States.  303 
P. 2d  961  (Ct.  CI.  1964),  and  Ahnry  v  Camp- 
bell, 206  F.  2d  836  I  5lh  Clr  1953 1  on  fishing 
vessel  employment  differences  and  on  domes- 
tic service  differences   respectively 

The  requirement  that  exemptions  have  a 
reasonable  basis  applies  as  wen  to  exemp- 
tions based  upon  rellglotis  scruple.s  provided 
by  Congress  In  conformity  with  the  first 
amendment.  In  a  nontax  an-a  tJils  require- 
ment has  been  recently  reviewed  !n  the  sec- 
ond circuit  decLslons.  pending  review  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  the  reasonableness  of  the 
selective  service  deftnltlosi  of  religious  train- 
ing and  belief  a.s  being  confined  t-o  belief  In 
a  Supreme  Being  United  States  v  JoAroti- 
son.  325  F  2d  409  (2d  Clr  1963  i  and  Vnited 
Statt'f:  v  Seeger.  326  F  2d  846  (2d  Clr  1964  i: 
certiorari  granted  In  both  cases.  83  L'W 
3385  May  5,  1964  In  these  cases  the  court 
deiermUied  thst  an  exemption  from  bear- 
ing arms  t)ased  on  religious  belief  ua.5  a  con- 


stitutional accommodation  of  religion,  but 
thai  a  restriction  of  the  definition  of  religion 
to  a  Supreme  Being  was  too  narrow  in  view 
of  lis  conclusion  that  a  conscieace  sincerely 
compelled  to  refrain  from  bearing  arms  be- 
cause of  a  ■my.stical  force  of  Godness'  "  or  a 
"compulsion  to  follow  the  paths  of  "gfxxl- 
ness  '■  might  be  religious  In  nature  (Seeger, 
p.  853).  In  other  words,  at  least  In  the  sec- 
ond circuit,  the  exemption  on  the  grounds  of 
religious  objection  must  reach  all  who  have 
sincere  objections  which  covild  be  Interpreted 
as  religious  In  nature. 

In  the  social  security  situation,  however, 
a  classification  may  be  as  limited  as  clr- 
cumstances  require,  as  indicated  in  the  Smart 
aj:id  other  cases,  supra. 

In  fact  the  Social  Security  Aot  and  IW 
amendments  have  characteristically  carved 
out  exemptions  which  are  as  narrow  as  re- 
quired by  the  sociological  facts.  Including 
differences  among  vocations  and  religious  at- 
titudes. Thus,  for  example,  lawyers  are  cov- 
ered by  the  self-employment  tax.  ministers, 
LnclvKiing  Christian  Science  practitioners. 
aire  optionally  covered,  but  doctors  and  per- 
sons who  have  taken  the  vow  of  poverty  as 
a  member  of  a  religious  order  are  ccwnpletely 
ejtempted  (26  U.S.C.  1402  (c)  and  (e),  and 
42  U.S.C.  411(c)  (4)  and  (5)).  When  the 
self-employment  tax  was  passed  In  1950  the 
act  excluded  the  performance  of  service  by 
a  minister  of  a  church  or  a  member  of  a  re- 
ligious order  or  by  a  Christian  Science  prac- 
titioner In  the  exercise  of  their  callings.  In 
order  to  avoid  Impairment  of  religious  lib- 
erty (Senate  Finance  Committee  hearings  on 
H.R.  6000,  81st  Cong.,  Jan.  17,  1950,  pt.  1,  pp. 
1  and  3).  The  exemption  was  made  optlon.\l 
In  the  1954  amendment  of  the  act  for  these 
classes  of  persons  except  the  mendicant 
orders.  These  exemptions  have  not  been 
challenged. 

The  reason  for  the  present  proposal  to  ex- 
empt members  of  religious  sects,  as  such,  is 
solely  that  they  have  a  religious  objection  to 
receiving  Insurance.  Accordingly,  a  classia- 
oatlon  of  such  sects,  for  exemption  purposes, 
with  appropriate  safeguards,  would  reach  all 
those  whom  Congress  would  have  a  reason- 
able g^round  to  exempt  and  would,  therefore, 
not  be  arbitrary  nor  violative  of  due  process. 

This  conclusion  Is  the  basis  of  the  opinion 
of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  (Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  and  that  of  the 
American  Ijiw  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress provided  to  Senator  Ci,ark  under  dates 
of  November  9.  1962.  and  September  19  1962. 
respectively  The.se  opinions  conclude  that 
the  proposed  exemption  would  be  constitu- 
tional as  It  would  apply  to  all  those  who  fall 
within  the  classlflcatlon  and  that  the  clas- 
slflcatlon Is  reasonable,  109  Congressional 
Record.  4^3  464  (1963).  A  copy  of  these 
opinions  as  reproduced  In  the  Concrbssionai. 
Record  1b  attached. 

Since,  therefore.  Congress  may  exempt 
those  members  of  a  religious  faith  who  have 
scruples  against  receiving  Insurance,  the  next 
question  Is  what  practical  safeguards  Con- 
gress may  designate  to  assure  that  only  those 
who  c  'me  within  the  policy  of  the  exemption 
obtain  the  exemption,  without  Imposing 
arbitrary  limitations. 

Lrnnfaflons  on  the  eiemption 

The  Joint  sti\tement  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Department  ol  Health. 
Educ«tion,  and  Welfcire  reviewing  ttie  prob- 
lem.s  created  by  the  proposed  exemption  for 
the  Arnlsh  cvintains  in  section  3  »usge«ed 
addiuional  limitations  vipon  the  exemption, 
niese  Umiuatlons  are  proposed  us  possible 
means  to  protect  Die  social  security  system 
from  an  unintended  extension  of  exemptions 
from  compulsory  insurance  which  wf>uld 
weaken  and  dilute  it  The  extensions  of  the 
exoeption  might  occur,  according  to  this 
Joint  statement  either  through  the  forma- 
tion of  additional  faltlis  claiming  opposition 
to   acceptance    of    beueflu   as    one    of    their 


tenets  or  through  the  redefinition  by  vartotos 
existing  separatist  groups  of  their  tenet*  to 
include  such  oppoel'Jon. 

I  shall  consider  each  of  these  propoBed 
additional  Umltations.  designated  "'a" 
throtigh  "e."  to  determine  whether  the  limi- 
tation may  be  considered  by  the  courts  to  be 
a  reasonable  classiScation  and  consistent 
"With  the  due  proce&;  clause  I  shall  also  sug- 
gest a  lUnltatlcm.  designated  '  f  "  which  was 
not  among  those  proposed  but  which  may  be 
found  to  limit  the  exemption  reasonably  and 
realistically  to  the  groups  which  Congress 
Intends  to  accommodate  by  this  exemption. 

(a)  An  explicit  limitation  of  the  exemption 
to  the  old  order  Amish ;  This  limitation  wotild 
probably  be  considered  arbitrary  since  the 
designation  of  one  sect  to  the  excltislon  of 
other  sects  having  the  same  scrapie  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  congressional  policy 
of  removing  the  Government  coercion  of 
belief  which  constitutes  the  denial  of  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  It  wotild  also  prob- 
ably constitute  an  invalid  preference  of  one 
partictilar  faith  over  those  which  were  simi- 
larly situated.  The  facts  presented  to  Con- 
gress Indicate  that  they  may  t>e  certain 
other  sects  of  the  Amish  and  possibly  other 
religious  groups  who  have  the  same  religious 
scruple  which  is  now  being  coerced  Further- 
more, the  exemption  of  a  single  named  group 
will  be  held  to  be  arbitrary  •  unless  the  rela- 
tion to  the  public  good  Is  clearly  demonstra- 
ble • 

lb)  Limitation  to  members  of  a  sect,  ex- 
cluding adherents  who  are  not  members; 
and  (c)  limitation  to  members  of  sects  who 
"take  care  of  their  own":  These  limitations 
are  being  considered  together  since  at  least 
some  of  the  bills  before  Congress  provide 
that  a  necessary  condition  of  exemption  is 
a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  ttiat  the  sect  makes  pro- 
vision for  its  elderly  "members."  This  con- 
dition would  probably  be  considered  a  neces- 
sary and  proper  public  policy  consideration 
and.  therefore,  a  reasonable  condition  upon 
which  to  base  eligibility  for  exemption.  The 
purpose  of  Congress  In  this  legislation  would 
be  10  a&stire  the  fulfillment  of  the  welfare 
purpose  of  social  security  whUe  relaxing  that 
feature  of  .<>oclal  security  which  unplnges  on 
the  free  exercise  of  religion.  Moreover,  since 
Individuals  can  .«eldom  guaran'ee  their  own 
future  against  deprivation  aiid  need  it  would 
be  reasonable  for  Congress  to  provide  that 
to  qualify  for  an  exemption  a  person  must 
be  a  member  of  a  sect  which  shares  the 
religious  commitment,  both  with  respect  to 
refusing  State  Instiranoe  and  providing  for 
that  sect's  welfare.  Conseqtjently.  since  the 
sect  asptecl  is  essential  It  would  seem  rea.'^'^r. - 
able  to  limit  the  qualification  for  exemp:; 
to  ptersons  who  are  member?  cf  a  q\i^\:iy.:.z 
sect.  As  said  by  Justices  Black  and  Doupla.- 
in  Board  of  Education  v  Bamerre.  319  CS 
624.  643  (1943)  :  "No  well-ordered  society  can 
leave  to  the  individuals  an  absolute  right 
to  make  final  decisions,  unassailable  by  the 
State,  as  to  evervthlng  thev  will  or  will  not 
do" 

(d)  Limitation  to  sects  which  require 
members  to  follow  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing as  a  matter  of  religious  principle:  This 
limitation,  as  phrased,  w-ould  not  be  appro- 
priate on  the  basis  of  the  facts  given  in  the 
Joint  statement.  It  is  there  stated  that 
"most  old-order  Amt&h  communities  permit 
members  to  make  their  living  as  self-em- 
ployed   carpenters   or    masons"    (p.   9),   The 


•  Eyers  Woolen  Co.  v    Cilrwm.  84  N.H.  1.  146 

Baltimore.  289  US    36    (1933). 

•  William  v  .Va.vor  and  Cify  Cou»»ct:  of 
Atl  511  i!92y'  Ba'tTmore  y  Sta'-'  MethodHt 
Protestant  Churrh  106  Md  381  6"  At!  Ml 
(li>07i  Ct  i'niteii  States  v  Z>ep<^rtn^«■«t  of 
Hfirnue  of  ntmois  191  F  Supp  Ti3  tNJD. 
Ill  li»61  I  invalidating  a  retail  lax  on  saiee 
to  the  Federal  but  not  it.'  the  State  gy\tri^- 
ment 
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pijjiiiblluy  tif  ;lmiun({  the  exemption  to  ».'ts 
which  axe  established  iii  farming  comiiiU- 
nities  for  religious  reasona  is  suggested  antl 
diicufised  below. 

le/  Llmlta-Uon  to  rellRlou.-?  groups  which 
wore  eetabllshed  before  1935:  Any  Umlt«tkin 
which  designates  a  cutoff  dat«  would  gener- 
ally be  less  reaaoiiablo  than  one  which  on  ILs 
face  shows  aonae  relaUon^hlp  to  the  public 
purpose  of  the  statute  For  example,  a  re- 
quirement that  the  sect  ihall  have  demon- 
strated over  a  perlcxl  of  years  Its  ability  to 
take  care  ot  Its  own  members  would  prob- 
ably be  more  acceptable  as  a  classification 
The  text  of  certain  of  the  legislative  pm- 
posals  already  contain  this  principle  In  that 
they  refer  to  the  sect  to  be  exempted  as  one 
which  U  "eetabllahed.'  I  *-ould  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  extent  or  the  test  of  eBtabllali- 
nieiit  might  not  be  specifically  spelled  out 
There  la  some  authority  that  a  ciaaslflcatk.n 
which  draws  a  line  In  favor  of  existing  busi- 
nesses as  against  those  later  entering  Ui«- 
field  will  be  upheld  If  any  reasonable  and 
substantial  basis  can  be  found  U)  justify  Uie 
cia.sslflcatl«jii.'  Del  Mar  Canning  Co.  v 
PayTU\  29  Cal.  3d  3fl0.  175  P  ad  231.  232 
(19641.  The  circumstaiu-es  Jiustlfylng  such 
a  discrimination  must  provide  substantial 
reasons  Mayflower  Farmn  v  Tin  Kyck,  2P7 
US  266  (1936)  It  Is  probable  that  the 
unusual  situation  of  the  Anuah  with  respect 
to  aoclal  security  would  be  considered  a  .sub- 
sianiial  rea^vi  for  a  llinitatloii  of  the  cias.s;- 
flcatlon  to  establlslied  sects. 

(f )  Umitallon  'm  sect  estaWUhed  In  farm- 
ing com^munlties  for  rellKiou.s  rea^vons  The 
faltJi.  the  members  of  which  are  to  be  ex- 
empted, might  be  described  not  only  as  one 
whcae  established  tenets  would  r>e  violated 
by  the  acceptance  of  Insurance,  and  one 
which  proTides  for  elderly  and  dependent 
members,  but  as  one  which  for  religious  rea- 
sons Is  established  In  farming  omrnunltles 
These  llmltattona  might  be  reasonable  If 
Cooip-esB  found  after  sufficient  Inquiry  that 
they  were  neceasaxy  to  a«ure  that  tlie  ex- 
emption would  be  confined  to  sects  which 
were  rellglousiy  motivated  and  re!»pon«lf'''" 
and  to  aastire  that  the  welfare  purpose  ct 
social  secTirlty  would  be  fulfilled  Congrehci 
might  reaaonably  find  that  the  reetrlctlon 
of  the  exemption  to  those  sects  established 
in  farming  communities  would  be  Justified 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  sect  could  be 
nK)re  certainly  relied  ufxm  to  Identify  and 
provide  for  Its  dependent  and  elderly  mem- 
bers than  those  In  the  mobile  and  transient 
\irban  environment  Conversely,  the  limita- 
tion would  have  the  effect  of  excluding  sects 
which  subeequently  organljse  for  the  purpf<se 
of  exemption  from  aoclal  security,  as  it  l.s 
unlikely  that  those  would  or  could  establish 
themselves  in  farming  communities  for  re- 
ligious or  other  reasons  The  limitation 
would  exclude  other  preeent  separatist 
groups  whose  principles  might,  but  do  not 
specifically  Include  refusal  of  social  secrirlty 
benefits.  Loglalatlon  which  dLstl  ngulshes 
farming  sltuattons  from  others  because  of 
sociological  and  economic  differences  has 
taken  many  torvaa  and  has  been  accepted  by 
the  courts.  See,  for  example,  Tigner  v.  Texas, 
310  VS.  141  (1940).  rehearing  denied,  310 
U.8.  659  (1940). 

O.  o'Amdclot  BeuN, 

General  Counsel. 


REVENUE  .ACT  OF  1971— 
AMENDMENTS 

.^MfNOwrN  r   NO     533 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. > 

Mr  JAVrrs  Mibmilted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  iHR  10947  ■  to  provide  a  job  devel- 
opment Investment  credit,  to  reduce  In- 
dividual income  taxes,  to  reduce  certain 
excise  Uxes,  and  for  other  purposes. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 

1971  —AMENDMENTS 

aMENDMcrrr   NO.    534 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
Uie  table  I 

Mr.  GRAVEL  .submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proF>osed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (HR.  9910  •  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Aii.sistar.ce  Act  of  1961,  and  for  otlier 
purposes. 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  HR  9910.  the  For- 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1971  The  purjxjse 
of  this  amendment  is  to  strengthen  the 
so-called  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
which  essentially  requires  the  President 
to  suspend  aid  to  any  country  wliich  ex- 
propriates property  owned  by  American 
citizens  unless  appropriate  steiis  are 
taken  within  6  months  U)  pay  adequate 
compertsation. 

Although  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment was  intended  to  be  a  strong  deter- 
rent against  confiscation  of  American- 
owned  properties,  I  do  not  tlihik  it  lias 
been  effective,  pnmarly  because  of  the 
substantial  loophole  the  appropriate 
steps  lanpuace  creates  Appropnate 
steps  is  broad  entiueh  to  include  almost 
any  token  action  by  the  expropriating 
Kuvcrnment  whether  or  not  it  indicates 
a  real  intent  to  pay  adequate  compciusa- 
tion.  For  Uiat  reason,  the  sanctions  in  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  have  been 
rarely  invoked  In  fact,  wtule  there  have 
been  many  in.stance.s  of  expropriation  of 
.American -owned  properties  since  it  was 
adopted  in  1962.  to  my  knowledge,  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  has  been  in- 
voked only  once— against  Ceylon  in  1963. 
I  do  not  have  tlie  figures  now  a.s  to  how- 
many  of  these  takeovers  were  accom- 
plLshed  without  full  compensaUon,  but  I 
am  confident  there  were  .several.  The 
appropriate  steps  loophole  permitted 
Peru  to  avoid  a  suspension  of  aid  In  1968. 
when  it  expropriated  a  sub.sidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  and  de- 
ducted its  $200  milhon  value  from  ex- 
cess profits  It  had  earned  there  Recent 
actions  by  Chile  again.st  U.S.  copper 
properties  are  startliiigly  similar 

My  amendment  would  tighten  this 
loophole  by  requiring  that,  In  order  to 
avoid  a  suspensiun  of  aid.  an  expropriat- 
ing comilry  would  have  to  enter  an 
agreement  within  6  montiis  committing 
it-self  to  pay  fuli  compensation  for  the 
property  taken  It  is  mv  intent  that  a 
preliminary  agreement  .setting  out  the 
country's  commitment  to  pay  compen.sa- 
tion.  and  defining  the  procedure  for 
reachuig  a  final  determination  of  the 
amotmt.  would  be  sufficient  This  would 
be  folic  wed.  hopefully,  by  a  formal  set- 
tlement of  the  property  owner's  claims. 
Pinal  resolution  of  issues  of  this  nature 
lake  con.siderable  time,  but  I  do  not 
ttiink  it  is  too  much  to  require  a  country 
receiving  American  tax  dollars  to  at  least 
go  on  record  within  6  months  that  it  will 
pay  for  .American  property  it  has  ex- 
propriated, a.'«  a  condition  to  continuing 
to  receive  those  dollars 

My  amendment  would  further 
strengliien  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 
by  iiriAiding  lor  the  su.spenaK)ri  of  most- 
lavorcc-nalion  treatment  in  trade  with 
an  expropriating  country  as  an  addi- 
tional or  alternative  sanction.  This  would 
mean,  in  simple  terms,  that  the  United 


States  would  no  longer  be  required  to 
extend  Ui  a  country  which  has  confis- 
cated AmericEm-owned  property  the 
same  trade  advantages  extended  to  coun- 
tries which  treat  American  investors 
fairly. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  do  no 
more  than  provide  for  fair  treatment, 
consistent  with  international  law.  of 
American  Investments  abroad  In  light 
of  recent  event,s  in  Chile.  I  think  It  merits 
our  consideration  as  a  possible  deterrent 
to  similar  actions  which  may  be  on  the 
horizon. 

AMENDMEMT    NO.    S3S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  I 

AMXNDMEirr    KG.    836 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
Uie  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  9910,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    537 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.  ( 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  him.self,  Mr. 
Allen.  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK.  Mr.  GoLDV^ATER.  Mr.  Hansen, 
and  Mr.  TiirRMOND  i  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly    to  Hou.se  bill  9910,  supra. 

AMENDWrNT    NO.     S3S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.' 

Mr  BROCK  (for  him.seLf  and  Mr. 
Buckley)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
House  bill  9910.  supra. 

AMfNDMENT    NO      639 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the   table  > 

Mr.  H.ARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  9910.  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     S«0 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tlie  table.* 

Mr.  CANNON  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  9910.  supra 


DUTY-FREE  ST.ATUS  OF  CERTAIN 
GIFTS  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES-AMET^DMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO     54  1 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  > 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  with  Mr  Pi^arson  an  amendment 
which,  if  adopted,  would  immediately  re- 
duce t!;e  Federal  income  tax  payments 
of  American  consumers  by  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion more  than  is  provided  in  the  legisla- 
tion reported  out  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee last  week.  This  amendment  is  to 
H  R.  8312 — "an  act  to  continue  for  2 
additional  years  the  duty-free  status  of 
certain  gifts  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  in  combat  zones' — which 
was  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  with  amendments  on  October 
20  The  amendments  reported  out  by  the 
committee  include  al!  the  provisions  of 
the  Housc-pas-sed  tax  bill  (HR.  109471 
perulning  to  the  1971  individual  income 
Ux  The  Hou.se  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  bill  would  increase  the  per- 
sonal exemption  from  lUs  present  level  of 
$650  to  $700  retroactive  to  July  1,  1971. 
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H.R    10947  would  also  increase  the  ex- 
emption to  $750  in  1972. 

This  amendment  would  make  tlie  ex- 
emption for  1971  retroactive  to  January 
1.  thas  almost  doubling  the  relief  indi- 
vidual tJixpayers  could  look  forward  to 
in  1971.  The  amendment  would  efTec- 
tively  raise  the  personal  exemption  from 
$675  to  $700  for  1971.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  immediately  provide  the  econ- 
omy wiUi  a  needed  stimulu-s.  Figures  re- 
cenUy  released  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment show  the  real  gro.ss  national 
product — GNP— rose  at  an  annual  rate 
of  only  2.9  percent  during  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year,  compared  to  4  8 
percent  in  the  previous  quarter.  Since 
economists  generally  agree  that  over  the 
long  term,  real  GNP  must  increase  by  4 
percent  annually  merely  to  avoid  in- 
ci-eases  in  unemployment,  the  third 
quarter  figures  are  not  encouraging.  In- 
deed, they  lend  credence  to  the  belief 
that  GNP  for  the  full  year  will  be  about 
$1,050  billion— $15  billion  less  than  the 
President  projected  in  his  budget  pre- 
sented last  January. 

ThLs  amendment  would  complement 
the  phase  n  program  for  fighting  Infla- 
tion by  providing  an  added  stimulu-s  to 
get  the  economy  moving  and  reduce  un- 
employment below  tlic  unacceptable  level 
of  6  percent  around  which  it  has  hovered 
during  the  past  several  months. 

Most  economists  and  businessmen 
agree  that  the  major  problem  inhibiting 
real  rather  than  infiationary  economic 
growtli  is  insufficient  con.-umer  spending. 
In  his  testimony  before  Uie  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  S<pU^mber  23.  the 
Nobel  Prize-winning  economist  Paul 
Bamuelson  warned  that  unless  Congress 
gives  consumers  lower  income  tax  rates 
than  the  President  had  proposed,  the 
economy  would  not  reach  4'^.  percent 
unemployment  levels  before  1973.  A  Sep- 
tember 20  New  York  Times  survey  of 
businessmen  discloeed  their  belief  that 
the  President's  tax  proposals  for  busi- 
ness would  not  lead  to  significant  in- 
creases of  spending  for  capital  invest- 
ment for  al  least  a  year  and  that  "it  was 
generally  agreed  by  those  surveyed  tliat 
the  consumer  holds  the  key  to  pros- 
perity." 

During  the  past  year  consumers  have 
been  saving  a  higher  portion  of  their  dis- 
posable income— more  than  8  percent— 
than  at  any  time  .since  1946 

The  President's  tax  package,  includ- 
ing accelerated  depreciation  .schedules. 
does  not  contain  an  adequate  economic 
stimulus.  Its  overemphasis  on  tax  cut«! 
for  business  ratlicr  than  the  con.sumer 
will  create  larger  budget  deflclUs  this 
year,  but  will  not  result  in  much  addi- 
tional business  spendmg  until  1972  and 
1973. 

This  amendment  would  provide  haid- 
pressed  individual  taxpayers  with  nearly 
an  additional  $1  billion  in  disposable  in- 
come this  year,  on  top  of  the  $1.37  billion 
offered  in  the  bill  i-eported  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

The  amendment  would,  of  course,  also 
result  In  nearly  $1  billion  less  Federal 
revenue  this  year  However,  tlie  revenue 
loss  could  be  offset  by  cuttmg  revenue 
losses  the  President  has  proposed  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  programs : 


The  President's  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion schedules — ADR — would  have  re- 
sulted in  an  annual  revenue  loss  of  nearly 
$4  billion.  The  House  pa.ssed  bill  pro- 
hibited the  President  from  undertaking 
part  of  his  proposal,  but  would  slUl  re- 
sult in  revenue  losses  of  $2.5  bilhon 
yearly,  including  nearly  $1.2  billion  for 
the  present  fiscal  year.  Little  of  these 
savings  to  business  would  result  in  im- 
mediate business  spending  to  stimulate 
the  economy. 

The  reinstatement  of  the  7-percent 
investment  credit  would  reduce  Federal 
revenues  by  $2.2  billion  in  this  fiscal  year 
without  providing  an  immediate  stimu- 
lus. Tlie  long-term  revenue  loss  would  be 
$4  billion  annually. 

The  repeal  of  the  auto  excise  tax  would 
reduce  Federal  revenues  by  $2.2  billion 
in  tins  fiscal  year  and  nearly  $2  billion 
annually  thereafter.  The  repeal  of  this 
tax.  imlike  the  President  s  accelerated 
depreciation  proposal  and  investment  tax 
credit,  would  at  least  provide  an  imme- 
diate benefit  to  some  consumers.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide mo.e  consumers  with  additional  in- 
come through  tax  relief  and  allow  them 
to  choose  the  purposes  for  which  they 
wish  to  -spend  their  income  rather  than 
make  the  production  of  more  pollution- 
spreading  automobiles  for  our  congested 
streets  a  high  national  priority. 

Secretary  Connally  has  stated  that  the 
individual  income  tax  provisions  must 
be  pas.sed  as  quickly  as  possible  m  order 
to  allow  the  Internal  Revenue  Servnce  to 
print  the  1971  Federal  income  Ux  forms 
1040  and  avoid  "unprecedented  incon- 
venience to  the  American  public."  which 
he  predicts  would  result  if  the  forms  are 
not  in  the  hands  of  taxpayers  by  Janu- 
ary 3  I  agree  that  the  Senate  sliould  ex- 
peditiou.sly  consider  this  matter,  but  I 
do  not  believe  the  public  would  be  incon- 
venienced if  income  tax  fcrms  were  re- 
ceived January  10  or  17  rather  than 
January  3.  It  is  likely  Uie  public  would 
be  quite  willing  to  wait  an  extra  week  or 
two  if  It  meant  lower  tax  payments,  and 
besides  any  such  inconvemence  might 
be  overcome  by  expeditious  work  in  the 
Treasurj-  Department 


will  commence  at  10  a.m.  in  room  5110 
New  Senate  OfBce  Buildmg.  Any  person 
who  wishes  to  testify  should  noUfy  the 
committee  staff,  telephone  225-9351. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGSi  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Saxbe-Church  amendment  in  regard  to 
Pakistan,  which  has  already  been  in- 
corporated in  the  pending  bill  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  and  has  been  re- 
ported.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HF..ARINOS   ON  BRITISH 
RAILS 

Mr.  M.ANSFIEI-D  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson  ' .  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Surface  TransporUliou 
Subcommittee  has  scheduled  public 
hearings  for  October  28  and  29.  1971, 
concerning   BriUsh   Railways.   Hearings 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  SUPR£ME 
COURT  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  'Wednesday. 
November  3.  1971.  at  10-30  a.m.,  in  room 
1202,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Lewis  F.  Powell.  Jr.,  of  'Virginia,  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  vice  Hugo  L. 
Black. 

'William  H.  Rehnquist.  of  Arizona,  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  vice  John 
Marshall  Harlan. 

Any  person  wishing  to  tesUfy  either  in 
support  of  or  in  opposition  to  these  nomi- 
nations shall,  not  later  than  1  day 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  these 
hearings,  file  with  the  committee  a  writ- 
ten request  to  be  heard  and  a  written 
statement  of  his  proposed  testimony. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINA-nONS  PENDING  BEFORE 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY 

Mr.  EASTL-AND  Mr.  President  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee oii  the  Judiciarj  : 

Scott  P.  Crampton.  of  'Virginia,  to  be 
an  A.ssistant  AtUimey  General,  vice 
Johnnie  M    Walters,  resigned. 

James  R  Thompson.  Jr.  of  nUnoJs. 
to  be  US  Attorney  for  the  Northern  Ehs- 
trlct  of  Illinois  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  William  J    Bauer 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  noUce  is  hereby  r^ven  to  aU 
I>ersons  mterested  m  Uiese  nominaUons 
to  file  wnUi  the  committee,  m  wnUng.  on 
or  before  Wedne.sday,  Novemtjer  3.  1971. 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  j>t 
any  healing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


EFFECTS  OF  IJVND  HOLDU^G  L.AND 
OWNERSHIP.  AND  LAND  USE  PAT- 
TERNS ON  FARMWORKERS  AND 
SMALL  FARMERS  TO  BE  INVES- 
TIGATED 

Mr  STE\'ENSON  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor.  I  announce  that  the  sub- 
committee wiU  hold  hearings  on  Novem- 
ber 4  and  5.  1971.  to  continue  its  study  of 
the  eilects  of  rural  land  holding,  land 
ownership,  and  land  use  patterns  on  the 
social,  economic,  and  polmcaJ  problems 
of  both  rural  ana  urban  Amenta. 

A  thorough  stud^  of  the  netxls  of  mJ- 
grant  labor  and  the  rural  poor  entails 
getting  the  facus.  What  mfoiination  ex- 
ists today  concerning  the  ownership  of 
rural  America  is  scattered  and  incom- 
plete.   A    Federal    Ooverrmient    which 
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spends  millions  of  dollars  on  niral  social 
and  economic  research  of  dubious  value 
has  done  Uttle  on  the  basic  question  ol 
who  owns  the  land  and  tiic  resources  in 
rural  America. 

I  believe  that  our  inquiry  is  particular- 
ly important  because  it  appears  that 
Government  is  not  meeting  its  respon- 
sibility to  all  the  people  and  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  rural  America  In  fact,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  a  void  exists  in 
Government  policy,  as  evidenced  for  ex- 
ample, by  Government  support  for  agri- 
culture mechanization  without  simul- 
taneously assisting  those  displaced;  by 
land-gra:.t  onllrtie  -.Tograms  serving  only 
the  intercut.:,  y,'  an'^ibusine-ss;  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  many  rural  residents  from 
basic  and  worker  benefit  programs;  by 
land  reclamation  and  :;:  ...i'lon  projects 
that  benefit  only  iaiKf  i;in.l  holders;  and, 
by  tax  policif  'i  >■  sive  certain  breaks 
to  a  limited  fe.-. .  These  policies  and  more 
are  apparently  contributing  to  a  pattern 
of  increasingly  concentrated  land  hold- 
ings in  rural  America. 

These  matters,  which  directly  affect  the 
Uves  of  farmers  and  farmworkers  alike — 
indeed,  all  who  live  In  rural  America, 
have  received  too  little  attention,  and  will 
be  pursued  during  these  and  future  sub- 
committee hearings. 

The  subconrmilttee  has  already  heard 
from  several  witnesses  who  recognized 
that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  If  the 
subcommittee  did  not  embark  on  a  study 
of  the  concentration  of  ownership  in 
rural  America  and  its  relationship  to 
rural  poverty.  Mr.  JeJTrey  Faux,  formerly 
director  of  the  title  1-D  economic  de- 
velopment program  effort  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  at  present 
with  the  Community  Development  Cor- 
{Kjration  in  Cambridge.  Mass.  testified 
that: 

It  is  not  ecisy  to  conclude  that  an  important 
part  of  the  solution  to  rural  poverty  1b  In  the 
redistribution  of  land.  Such  a  solution  seems 
to  lie  so  far  into  the  future,  and  each  day 
that  goes  by  Is  another  wave  of  suffering 
for  migrants  and  other  rural  poor  people. 
But  after  seven  years  of  trying  to  cure  poverty 
with  band-aids,  we  cannot  continue  to  delude 
ourselves  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  disease. 

Ironically,  the  United  States  has  been 
preaching  the  virtues  of  land  reform  for  less 
developed  countries  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  The  forces  that  resist  land  reform  in 
Latin  America  and  Asia  are  similar  to  the 
forces  that  have  prevented  it  from  becoming 
the  subject  of  serious  discussion  in  this 
country.  But  for  better  or  worse,  land  reform 
is  as  much  a  key  to  the  elimination  of  rural 
poverty  In  America  as  it  is  anywhere  else  on 
the  globe." 

In  this  regard,  a  most  Interesting  and 
stimulating  series  of  articles  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Republic  magazine  of 
Junes,  12.  and  19.  1971.  Written  by  Peter 
Barnes,  the  news  magazine's  west  coast 
editor,  tliese  articles  raise  many  Issues 
that  are  worthy  of  public  debate  and 
discussion. 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the  signif- 
icance of  the  series  of  articles  from  the 
New  Republic,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  New  Republic  magaalne, 

June  5.  1871] 

Land  Retobm — I:   The  Griat 

American  Land  Grab 

(By  Peter  Barnes) 

With  three  out  of  four  Americans  now 
Jammed  Into  cities,  no  one  pays  much  at- 
tention to  landhc^dlng  patterns  in  the  coun- 
tryside. How  things  have  changed.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago,  land  for  the  landless  was  a 
baltlecry.  People  sailed  the  oceans,  traversed 
the  continent  and  fought-^fhe  Indians,  all 
for  a  piece  of  territory  they  might  call  their 
own.  America  envisioned  itself— not  entirely 
accurately — as  a  nation  of  independent  fann- 
ers, hardy,  self-reliant,  democratic.  Others 
saw  us  this  way  too.  TocquevUle  noted  the 
•great  equality"  that  existed  among  the  Im- 
migrants who  settled  New  England,  the  ab- 
sence of  rich  landed  proprietors  except  in  the 
South,  and  the  emergence  In  the  western 
settlements  of  "democracy  arrived  at  its  ut- 
most limit*. '■ 

Along  with  Industrialization,  however, 
came  urbanization  and  the  decline  of  the 
Arcadian  dream.  Immigrants  forgot  about 
land  and  thought  about  Jol»  Instead;  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  the  original  pioneers 
began  to  leave  the  farms  and  Join  tJie  im- 
mlgranU  in  the  cities.  Radical  agitation 
shifted  from  farm  to  factory.  Frontiersmen's 
demands  for  free  land  and  easy  credit  were 
supplanted  by  workers'  demands  for  a  fair 
wage,  decent  conditions  and  union  recogni- 
tion. In  due  course  a  kind  of  permanent 
prosperity  was  achieved,  and  America  di- 
rected its  energies  outwards,  not  Inwards. 
Consumers  bought  their  food  In  neatly 
wrapped  packages,  at  prices  most  of  them 
oould  afford,  and   forgot  about  the  land. 

Why.  then.  In  1971,  should  we  turn  back 
to  look  at  our  landholdlng  patterns?  One 
reason  Is  that  the  land  Is  still  the  cradle  of 
great  poverty  and  injustice.  Another  is  that 
the  beauty  of  the  land  Is  fast  disappearing. 
Canyons  are  being  dammed,  redwoods 
felled,  hills  strip-mined  and  plateaus 
smogged.  Wilderness  and  croplands  are  giv- 
ing way  to  suburban  sprawl  and  seoond-home 
developments.  And  the  balance  of  nature 
Itself  is  threatened  by  excessive  use  of 
pesticides. 

The  deterioration  of  otir  cities  should  also 
cause  us  to  look  back  at  the  land;  popula- 
tion dispersal  in  some  form  is  a  necessity. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  growing  rec- 
ognition that  nagging  social  problems- 
burgeoning  welfare  rolls,  racial  tensions,  the 
alienation  of  workers  from  their  work — have 
not  responded  to  treatment.  Blany  of  these 
problems  have  their  roots  In  the  land,  or 
more  precisely.  In  the  lack  of  access  to  pro- 
ductive land  ownership  by  groups  who  today 
make  up  much  of  the  urban  poor.  Mexican- 
Americans,  Indians  and  even  some  blacks 
are  beginning  to  raise  the  point  that  more 
of  America's  land  ought  to  belong  to  them. 
Given  the  dead-end  nature  of  moet  anti- 
poverty  programs  today.  It  Is  an  argument 
worth  listening  to. 

The  schizoid  character  of  American  land- 
holding  patterns  was  first  implanted  during 
colonial  days,  In  New  England  the  land  was 
divided  fairly  evenly  among  the  many:  In  the 
South,  moetly  because  of  large  royal  grants.  It 
was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
As  a  consequence.  New  England  politics  re- 
volved around  such  Institutions  as  the  town 
meeting  and  the  popular  militia,  while  South- 
ern society  and  jxjlltlcs  were  dominated  In 
all  aspects  by  the  landed  gentry.  Jefferson 
warned  that  perpetuation  of  the  large  planta- 
tions would  lead  to  the  ensconcement  of  an 
"aristocracy  of  wealth"  Instead  of  an  "aris- 
tocracy of  virtue  and  talent."  and  even  talked 
of  freeing  the  slaves:  but  the  plantation 
owners  were  hardly  Inclined  to  abdicate  their 
privileged  positions  voluntarily. 

With  the  winning  of  independence  and  the 


establishment  of  a  national  government. 
America  had  an  opportunity  to  create  a  na- 
tion unfettered  by  the  proclivities  of  Euro- 
fjean  nobility.  Men  like  Jefferson  looked  for- 
ward to  a  vigorous  agrarian  democracy,  fos- 
tered by  public  education  and  a  Judicious  dis- 
tribution of  the  government's  western  do- 
mains. Then  as  now,  however,  p>olltlclana 
were  less  interested  in  promoting  agrarian 
democracy  than  In  making  a  quick  buck.  The 
history  of  the  giveaway  of  America's  public 
lands — hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  over  a 
century  and  a  half — constitutes  one  of  the 
longest  ongoing  scandals  in  the  annals  of 
modern  man.  Fraud,  chicanery,  corruption 
and  theft  were  aplenty,  but  more  scandalous 
was  the  lack  of  concern  for  the  social  conse- 
quences of  uneven  land  distribution.  Con- 
gress at  times  did  enact  such  foresighted 
measures  as  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  but 
fair  more  often  It  authorized  the  wholeaala 
disposal  of  public  lands  to  speculators  rather 
than  to  settlers.  And  what  Congress  didn't 
surrender  to  the  land  hoarders,  the  state  leg- 
islatures, the  Land  Office  and  the  Interior 
Department  usually  did. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  typi- 
cal speculator's  gambit  was  to  form  a  "com- 
pany" which  would  bid  for  massive  grants 
from  Congress  or  the  state  legislatures,  gen- 
erally on  the  pretext  of  colonization.  Once  a 
grant  was  obtained — and  It  never  hurt  to  be 
generous  with  bribes — the  land  would  be  di- 
vided and  resold  to  settlers,  or,  more  likely, 
to  other  sp)eculator8.  The  enormous  Yazoo 
land  frauds — In  which  30  million  acree.  con- 
sisting of  nearly  the  entirety  of  the  present 
states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  were  sold 
by  the  Georgia  legislature  for  less  than  two 
cents  an  acre,  and  then  resold  In  the  form 
of  scrip  to  thousands  of  gullible  Investors — 
was  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  these  profit- 
making  schemes.  Huge  fortunes  were  made 
in  such  swindles,  often  by  some  of  the  mast 
re8p>ected  names  In  government.  The  social 
consequences  were  not  limited  to  the  quick 
em-ichment  of  a  fortunate  few.  The  Issuance 
of  vast  tracts  of  land  to  8i)eculator8  also  had 
the  effect  of  driving  up  land  prices,  thereby 
impeding  settlement  by  poor  Americans.  And, 
since  grants  were  not  always  completely 
broken  up,  they  had  the  additional  effect  of 
Implanting  In  the  new  territories  of  the 
South  and  West  the  pattern  of  large  land- 
holdings  that  persist  to  this  day. 

Texas  landholdlng  patterns,  for  example, 
date  from  this  early  period,  though  grants  to 
the  original  American  empresarios  were  made 
by  Mexico  rather  than  Washington.  At  first 
there  was  a  rush  to  purchase  and  occupy 
Texas  lands  granted  to  Stephen  M.  Austin 
and  others.  After  the  Initial  "Texas  fever" 
subsided,  many  Immense  and  valuable  estates 
remained  intact,  and  could  be  acquired  for 
a  relative  pittance.  Today  many  of  these 
enormous  tracts  are  cotton  plantations,  cat- 
tle ranges  or  oil  fields  owned  by  wealthy  In- 
dividuals and  corporations. 

The  concentration  of  land  ownership  in 
California,  now  the  most  productive  agri- 
cultural region  In  the  world,  is  perhaps  most 
extraordinary  of  all.  According  to  a  1970  study 
by  the  University  of  California  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  3.7  million  acres  of  Cali- 
fornia farmland  are  owned  by  46  corporate 
farms.  Thus,  nearly  half  of  the  agricultural 
land  In  the  state,  and  probably  three-quar- 
ters of  the  prime  Irrigated  land,  is  owned  by 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  population.  This  mo- 
nopolization didn't  Just  happen:  It  was  and 
still  Is  abetted  by  federal  and  state  pKDllcles. 

Land  In  California  originally  acquired  Its 
monopoly  character  from  the  prodigious  and 
vaguely  defined  grants  Issued  by  first  the 
Spanish  and  then  the  Mexican  governments. 
Upon  California's  accession  to  the  union,  the 
United  States  government  could  have  incor- 
porated these  iaM/und<a— still  almost  totally 
unpopulated— into  the  public  domain,  or 
ordered  them  divided   Into  small  farms  for 
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settlers.  It  chose,  probably  without  much 
thought,  to  swallow  them  whole  and  to  allow 
t!  em  to  remain  private.  Almost  immediately 
they  fell  prey  to  wily  sp)ec\ilator8  and  de- 
frauders.  who  either  lX)Ught  out  the  lielrs 
o'  the  grantees  or  forged  phony  title  papers 
and  bluffed  their  way  through  the  courts. 
Several  of  the  original  Spanish  grants  are 
t^ibodled  in  giant  holdings  today:  the  Irvine 
Ranch  (66.000  acres  In  Orange  County),  the 
Tjjon  Ranch  (268.000  acres  In  the  hills  and 
valleys  northeast  of  Los  Angeles.  40  percent 
owned  by  the  Chandler  family,  which  pub- 
iL-ibes  the  Los  Angeles  Times).  Rancho  Cali- 
fornia (97.000  acres  to  the  northeast  of  San 
Diego,  Jointly  owned  by  Kaiser  and  Aetna 
Life),  and  the  NewhaU  Ranch  (43,000  acres 
north  of  Lc6  Angeles ) . 

The  struggle  for  acquisition  of  the  Mexi- 
can land  grants  was  only  the  beginning  of 
the  empire-building  period  In  California.  Pot 
some  reason  American  history  books  are  filled 
with  tales  about  the  robber  barons  of  finance 
and  Industry^the  Rockefellers,  Morgans, 
Cxmegiea  and  Harrlmans — but  almost  al- 
ways neglect  to  mention  the  great  cattle 
barons  of  the  West.  At  the  top  of  any  listing 
of  the  latter  must  certainly  be  the  names  of 
Henry  Miller.  James  Ben  All  Haggln  and 
Lloyd  Tevls. 

Miller  was  a  German  Immigrant  who  ar- 
rived In  San  Francisco  In  1850  with  six  dollars 
In  his  p)ocket.  and  amassed  an  empire  of  14 
mlUlon  acres — about  three  times  the  size  of 
Belgium— before  he  died.  Starting  out  as  a 
butcher,  he  soon  realized  that  the  big  money 
lay  in  owning  cattle,  not  chopping  them  Into 
pieces  for  a  handful  of  customers.  He  also 
recognized.  In  advance  of  other  Callfornlans. 
that  water  was  far  more  valuable  In  the  arid 
West  than  gold. 

Miller's  strategy  was  to  buy  up  land  along 
the  rivers  of  California's  central  valleys, 
thereby  acquiring  riparian  rights  to  the 
water.  Then  he  would  Irrigate  the  river  banks 
with  ditches,  providing  his  cattle  with 
natural  grasses  on  which  to  graze.  Home- 
steaders further  back  from  the  river  would 
lose  their  water  and  be  forced  to  sell  to 
Miller  at  dirt-cheap  prices. 

Miller  had  other  tricks  as  well.  According 
to  Carey  McWilliams'  Factories  in  the  Field, 
a  large  portion  of  Miller's  empire  "was  ac- 
quired through  the  purchase  of  land  scrip 
which  he  bought  from  land  sp>eculators  who, 
a  few  years  previously,  had  obtained  the  scrip 
when  they,  while  In  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  as  government  surveyors,  had  carved 
out  vast  estates  for  themselves."  At  one  p>olnt 
In  his  career  Miller  set  out  to  acquire  some 
dry  grasslands  In  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
under  the  terms.  Ironically,  of  the  Swamp 
Lands  Act  of  1850.  This  was  a  law  under 
which  the  government  offered  alleged  swamp 
lands  to  Individuals  free  of  charge  If  they 
would  agree  to  drain  them.  The  law  provided 
that  the  land  had  to  be  underwater  and 
traversable  only  by  boat.  Miller  loaded  a  row- 
boat  onto  the  back  end  of  a  wagon  and  had 
a  team  of  horses  pull  him  and  his  dingy 
acroes  his  desired  grassland.  Eventually  the 
government  received  a  map  of  the  territory 
from  Miller,  together  with  a  sworn  statement 
that  he  had  crossed  In  a  boat.  Thousands  of 
acres  thus  became  his.  * 

On  a  par  with  Miller  In  devlousness  and 
ambition  was  the  team  of  Haggln  and  Tevls. 
B  pair  of  San  Francisco  tycoons  who.  among 
other  things,  had  Interests  In  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  Senator  George  Hearst's 
far-flung  mining  ventures.  By  the  1870s. 
Haggln  and  Tevls  had  accumulated  several 


•  Horace  Greeley,  who  voted  for  the  Swamp 
Lands  Act,  confessed  later  that  he  h.-^d  been 
"completely  duped  The  corL-seqnence  was 

a  reckless  and  fraudulent  transfer  of  .  ,  .  mil- 
lions of  chfice  public  lands  whole  sertlon.'  of 
which  had  noit  enough  muck  on  their  surface 
to  acoommodate  a   Klnp!f»   faL'-stye^l   frog." 


hundred  thousand  acres  In  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  from  former  Mexican  grantees,  home- 
steaders, the  Southern  Pacific  Rai'.road  and 
assorted  "swamps."  They  fought  bltverly  for 
water  rights  to  the  valleys  r:vers,  and.  as 
Mrj-garet  Cooper  has  recounted  lu  an  un- 
published University  of  California  masters 
thesis,  they  were  no  strangers  to  fraud.  Their 
en-.plre-buUdUig  was  capped  In  1877  by  a 
masterfully  engineered  land-grab  that  must 
raiik  among  the  classics  of  the  genre.  Un- 
der the  Impetus  of  California's  Senator  Sar- 
gent, who  was  acting  on  behalf  of  Haggln  and 
Tevls.  Congress  hurriedly  approved  the  Des- 
ert Land  Act.  and  the  bill  was  signed  by 
President  Grant  In  the  last  days  of  his  ad- 
ministration. The  law  had  the  effect  of  re- 
moving several  hundred  thousand  acres  from 
settlement  under  the  Homestead  Act.  These 
lards,  which  were  said  to  be  worthless  desert, 
were  to  be  sold  In  640  acre  sections  to  any 
Individual — whether  or  not  he  resided  on  the 
land — who  would  promise  to  provide  irriga- 
tion. The  price  was  to  be  25  cents  f>er  acre 
down,  with  an  additional  $1  per  acre  to  be 
pa.d  after  reclamation. 

Heedless  to  say.  much  of  the  land  In  ques- 
tion was  far  from  worthless.  The  chunk  of 
it  eyed  by  Haggln  and  Tevls  was  located  close 
to  the  Kern  River,  and  was  partially  settled. 
A  San  Francisco  Chronicle  story  of  1877  de- 
scribes what  happ>ened  next: 

■  The  President's  signature  was  not  dry 
on  the  cunningly  devised  enactment  before 
Boss  Carr  (Haggln  and  Tevls'  agent  in  the 
valley  1  and  his  confederates  were  advised 
from  Washington  that  the  breach  was  open. 
It  was  Saturday,  the  31st  of  March.  The 
applications  were  in  readiness,  sworn  and 
subscribed  by  proxies.  ...  All  that  Saturday 
nig'it  and  the  following  Sunday,  the  clerks 
la  the  Land  Office  were  busy  recording  and 
filing  the  bundles  of  applications  dumpjed 
up-  n  them  by  Boss  Carr,  although  It  was  not 
until  several  days  after  that  the  office  was 
formally  notified  of  the  approval  of  the  Des- 
ert Land  Act." 

Thus,  by  hiring  scores  of  vagabonds  to 
er.t"r  phony  claims  for  640  acres,  and  then 
by  transferring  those  claims  to  themselves, 
Haggln  and  Tevls  were  able  to  acquire  title  to 
approximately  150  square  miles  of  valley 
lend  before  anybody  else  In  California  had 
even  heard  of  the  Desert  Land  Act.  In  the 
process,  they  dislodged  settlers  who  had  not 
yet  f)erfected  their  titles  under  old  laws  and 
who  were  caught  unawares  by  the  new  one. 
The  Chronicle  called  the  whole  maneuver  an 
"atrocious  villainy"  and  demanded  return  of 
the  stolen  lands.  A  federal  Investigation  fol- 
lowed, but  Haggln  and  Tevls,  as  usual, 
emerged  triumphant. 

All  this  skulduggery  would  be  of  Utile 
contemp)orary  Interest  were  It  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  empires  accumulated  by  the 
likes  of  Miller,  Haggln  and  Tevls  are  still  with 
us  in  only  slightly  different  form;  they  have 
become  the  va^t,  highly  mechanized  corpo- 
rate farms  that  monopolize  California's  best 
farmland  and  produce  most  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  much  of  the  sugar  and  cotton 
that  America  consumes.  The  fate  of  Haggln 
and  Tevls'  holdings  Is  particularly  Interest- 
ing. In  1890,  in  order  to  pyerpwluate  their 
empire  beyond  their  deaths,  the  two  entre- 
preneurs incorporated  under  the  name  of 
Kern  County  Land  Company.  Until  the  1930s 
most  of  the  company's  vast  acreage  was  still 
used  for  cattle  grazing.  In  1936  a  copitoiis  de- 
fx»lt  of  oil  was  discovered  beneath  the  com- 
pmny's  lands,  producing  a  colossal  windfall 
for  the  heirs  of  Haggan  and  Tevls.  Rather 
than  p>ay  taxes  on  the  full  amount  of  Its  oil 
earnings,  the  oomj»ny  began  sinking  them 
into  irrigation  pip>e6  and  spr:nk:ers.  thereby 
ungradlng  rangeland  wonh  »25  an  acre  Into 
prime  cropland  worth  HOOO  an  acre,  and 
later  lnt^>  orcharti.s  worth  up  to  $4000  an 
acre  By  U'65  a  share  of  Kern  County  Land 
Company  stock  that  sold  for  »33  In  1933  was 
worth  (after  splits  totaling  40  for  1)  »2680— 


and  bad  paid  tl883  In  dividends.  Finally,  in 
1967,  Kern  County  Land  Compiany  was 
bought  by  Tenneco  (of  whooa  more  in  my 
next  article) . 

Meanwhile,  the  ClvU  War  had  led  to  the 
aboiiUou  of  slavery,  tut  not  to  the  end  of 
the  plantation  system.  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
leader  of  the  Radical  Republicans,  proposed 
dlv.dlng  the  large  Southern  estates  and  giv- 
ing to  freed  Negroes  and  landless  whites  forty 
acres  and  some  cash.  "Homesteads  to  them 
(Negroes;,"  he  argued,  "are  far  more  valuable 
than  the  Immediate  rights  of  suffrage, 
though  both  are  their  due."  This  was  too 
venturesome  a  proposal,  however,  even  for 
the  Radicals,  and  It  did  not  get  far  In  Con- 
gress. As  a  result,  Negroes  and  poor  whites 
In  the  South  remained  landless,  and  a  cen- 
tury later  a  large  Southern  grower  would 
tell  a  CBS  newsman  making  a  documentary 
on  farm  workers,  "We  no  longer  own  our 
slaves,  we  rent  them." 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  Congress 
continued  to  squander  the  national  jMktrl- 
mony  with  abandon.  The  railroads  were 
granted  134  nJUion  acres,  plus  another  49 
million  by  the  states.  Often  the  railroads 
would  allow  settlers  to  stay  and  Improve  the 
lanr5,  then  evict  them  later  and  sell  the  up- 
graded property  at  a  considerable  profit.  Con- 
gress did  nothing  to  remedy  such  abuses.  It 
was  ousy  enacting — in  addition  to  the  Swamp 
Lands  Act  and  Desert  Land  Act — such  give- 
aways as  the  General  Mining  Law  of  1872  and 
the  Timber  and  Stone  Act  of  1878.  Under 
the  latter,  lumbermen  and  quarry  operators 
acquired  millions  of  acres  at  »2.50  an  acre, 
largely  by  using  the  same  "dummy  entry- 
man"  technique  that  Haggln  and  Tevls  hod 
so  advantageously  employed.  Uncier  the  for- 
mer, landgrsbbers  were  able  to  acqt-.lre  large 
tracts  of  public  land  for  purposes  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  mining  or  even  eettle- 
ment. 

Congress  was  *iot  entirely  blind  to  what 
was  happening,  and  it  did  strike  some  blows 
for  agrarian  democracy,  but  these  were  to 
a  considerable  extent  diluted  or  subverted 
by  subsequent  legislation  and  administra- 
tive betrayals.  Under  pressure  from  land- 
less frontiersmen.  Congress  passed  the  Pre- 
emption Act  of  1841,  allowing  families  to 
settle  on  160  acres  of  unsurveyed  public 
land,  with  first  right  to  purchase  when  the 
land  was  ultimately  placed  on  sale.  This  was 
as  far  as  Congress  was  willing  to  go  at  the 
time,  since  the  South  feared  homesteadlng 
would  undermine  slaverj*.  In  1862.  however, 
with  no  Southerners  sitting.  Congress 
adopted  the  Homestead  Act.  partially  as  a 
reward  for  Union  soldiers.  The  law  stands 
as  a  milestone  In  the  history  of  American 
land  policy.  For  the  first  time,  full  title  to 
public  land  was  to  be  granted  free  of  charge 
to  actual  settlers.  A  family  could  acquire  up 
to  160  acres — one  quainter  of  a  square  mile — 
If  It  occupied  and  improved  the  land  for  five 
years.  It  was  a  fine  law  in  theory,  but  by 
the  time  it  was  enacted  a  stibstantlal  por- 
tion of  the  best  land  in  America  was  already 
accounted  for.  Congress  made  things  worse 
as  historian  Paul  Wallace  Gates  has  noted, 
by  removing  additional  valuable  acreage 
from  homestead  settlement — usually  by  giv- 
ing It  to  the  railroads,  or,  as  under  the 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act,  to  the  states,  who 
In  turn  sold  It  to  speculators.  Shoddy  ad- 
ralnl?tratlon  by  the  Land  Office  did  not  help 
matters  either.  Cattlemen  and  6f)eculators, 
both  large  and  small,  made  widespread  use 
of  the  "dummy  entryman"  trick  and  other 
ruses  to  acquire  holdings  far  in  excess  of 
160  acres,  and  the  Land  Office  lacked  either 
the  will  or  the  ability  to  stop  them. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  almost  all  the 
available  land  in  America  had  been  staked 
out  by  one  interest  or  another,  and  many 
Popu.ists  and  reft-rmers  were  displeased 
with  the  result.  Tlie  Great  P;alns  ttales 
were,  by  and  large,  democrskiicai.y  seivied, 
but    the    same    could    not    be    said    for    the 
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South  and  West.  Henry  George  described 
California  as  "a  coxintry  not  of  faram  but . . . 
of  plantations  and  estates."  and  thought  a 
single  tax  on  land  was  the  remedy.  The  so- 
cial effects  of  maldlBtrlbuted  land  were  most 
readily  seen  In  the  Impoverishment  of  ten- 
ant farmers  and  sharecroppers  In  the  South, 
and  the  exploitation  of  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese laborers  in  the  West. 

Almost  providentially,  however,  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
and  to  open  up  new  lands  for  homesteadlng 
presented  itself.  Thanks  to  modern  civil  en- 
gineering, the  arid  expanses  of  the  West, 
ouce  viseful  only  for  grazing,  could  be  Irri- 
gated and  turned  Into  cropland.  Much  of 
the  land  beyond  the  Rockies  could  thereby 
be  transformed  Into  a  kind  of  New  Midwest, 
characterized  by  family  owned  and  oper- 
ated farms.  The  Instrument  of  this  transfor- 
mation would  be  a  massive  federal  reclama- 
tion program;  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902 
was  Its  charter. 

T.  H.  Hewell,  first  director  of  the  federal 
Reclamation  Service,  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  Reclamation  Act  as  "not  so  much  to 
Irrigate  the  land,  as  It  Is  to  make  homes.  .  .  . 
It  Is  not  to  Irrigate  the  land  which  now  be- 
longs to  large  corporations,  or  even  to  small 
ones:  it  is  not  to  make  these  men  wealthy, 
but  It  18  to  bring  about  a  condition  whereby 
that  land  shall  be  put  Into  the  hands  of  the 
small  ov.ner.  v.hereby  the  man  with  a  family 
can  get  enough  good  land  to  support  that 
family,  to  become  a  good  citizen,  and  to 
have  all  the  comforts  and  necessities  which 
rightfully  belong  to  an  American  citizen." 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  more  succinct:  "Ev- 
ery [reclamation!  dollar  Is  spent  to  build  up 
the  small  man  of  the  West  and  prevent  the 
big  man.  East  or  West,  coming  in  and  monop- 
olizing the  water  and  land." 

Federal  reclamation  would  bring  about 
this  democratic  renaissance  by  using  both  a 
carrot  and  a  stick.  The  carrot  would  be  sub- 
sidized water:  the  stick  was  lodged  In  two 
crucial  provisions  of  the  1902  Act — the  160- 
acre  limitation,  and  the  so-called  residency 
requirement  The  first  provided  that  no  per- 
son could  receive  federal  water  for  use  on 
more  than  a  homestead  farm  of  160  acres;  the 
second  provided  that  water  would  be  deliv- 
ered only  to  "an  actual  bona  flde  resident 
on  such  land,  or  occupant  thereof  residing  In 
the  neighborhood,"  By  attaching  these  twin 
limitations  to  Its  delivery  of  subsidized  water, 
federal  reclamation  would,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  Its  sponsors,  "not  only  .  .  .  prevent  the 
monopoly  of  public  land,  but  .  . .  break  up  ex- 
isting monopolies  throughout  the  arid  re- 
gion." 

It  sounded  confiscatory — Indeed,  almost 
revolutionary — but  the  large  Western  land- 
o«-ners  could  hardly  complain.  They  had.  In 
the  first  place,  acquired  their  empires  at 
prices  that  were  scandalously  low  and 
through  stratagems  that  were  at  best  un- 
ethical and  at  worst  Illegal.  Moreover,  It  was 
not  as  if  Congress  was  about  to  drive  them 
Into  unwlUmg  bankruptcy.  The  law  did  not 
require  them  to  accept  federal  water;  It 
merely  provided  that.  If  they  chose  to  sip 
at  the  public  trough,  they  would,  in  due 
course,  have  to  sell  their  lands  In  excess  of 
160  acres.  Subsequent  regulations  estab- 
lished that  they  could  receive  subsidized  wa- 
ter for  ten  years  before  parting  with  their 
excess  holdings — a  time  span  which  allowed 
for  enough  farming  proQt  to  satisfy  all  but 
the  greediest. 

Nevertheless,  the  Intended  transformation 
of  the  West  did  not  occur.  Great  dams  were 
built,  rivaling  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  in  their 
wondrousness :  reservoirs  were  formed,  and 
aqueducts  constructed.  By  1970  the  Bureau 
of  ReclamaUon  spent  almost  tlO  billion  and 
Irrigated  nearly  seven  million  acres  Yet  land 
monopoly  Is  mor«  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
West  than  ever;  federal  water  has  flowed  and 
contlnuea  to  flow  In  great  quantity  to  the 
huge,  absentee-owned  oorporat«  estates  that 


stumld,  under  the  law,  have  been  broken  up 
and  sold  to  small  resident  farmers.  In  the 
words  of  former  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  the 
wholesale,  continuing  violations  of  the  1902 
Act  constitute  "a  wuter  steal  reminiscent  of 
the  scandals"  of  Teapot  Dome  and  the  "great 
land  frauds." 

Nearly  a  century  ago  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  warned:  "The  land  .  .  .  taken  by 
two  or  three  men  Is  sufficient  to  afford  homes 
and  Independence  to  hundreds  of  Intelligent, 
indxistrlous  and  honest  settlers.  It  Is  this 
class  that  makes,  as  It  is  the  other  [land 
monopolists!  that  ruins  a  country.  The  con- 
firmation of  title  to  the  monopolists  means 
the  transfer  of  ownership  of  the  soil  to  a 
nonresident  aristocracy,  and  Its  continued 
cultivation  by  a  race  of  aliens  and  ooollee. 
Let  it  be  awarded  to  the  settlers,  and  schools, 
roads,  churches  and  general  prosperity  will 
ensue." 

This  and  similar  warnings  went  unheeded; 
the  South  and  West  developed  as  the  Chron- 
icle f pared.  Ownership  of  particular  estates 
shifted  hands  over  the  course  of  several  de- 
pressions, panics  and  booms,  and  In  recent 
years  the  trend  has  been  toward  ownership 
by  large  corporations — often  oil  companies 
or  conglomerates.  But  though  the  names 
have  changed,  the  pattern  of  large  landhcrfd- 
Ings  has  held  steady  throughout.  A  non- 
resident landed  aristocracy — today  composed 
of  such  diverse  persons  as  Sen.  Eastland  and 
the  directors  of  Tenneco — enjoy  vast  power. 

Along  with  absentee  ownership,  racial  ex- 
ploitation became  a  way  of  life  In  the  West, 
03  It  previously  had  In  the  South  but  as  It 
never  did  In  the  Midwest.  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese field  hands  were  succeeded  by  Hin- 
dus. Filipinos  and  Mexicans.  The  treatment 
of  Japanese  farmworkers  is  partlcvilarly  In- 
strtictlve.  For  many  years  they  were  enthu- 
sla.9tlc«lly  praised  by  Callfnrnla  growers;  they 
performed  the  most  menial  tasks  with  great 
skill  and  without  a."(klng  favors  (such  as 
transportation  and  boarding)  of  their  em- 
ployers. Soon,  however,  the  Japanese  began 
leasing  land  for  themselves — usually  "use- 
less" niarsh  or  desert  which  they  would  re- 
claim and  plant  with  rice  or  other  crops. 
Through  thrift  and  hard  work,  they  even  be- 
gan achl'?vlng  their  ambition  to  own  land. 
Th!.^  VvSo  too  much  for  the  land  monopo- 
lists, who  succeeded  In  passing  the  Allen 
l,and  Act  of  1913,  designed  to  force  the  Jap- 
B'lpse  to  sell  their  Improved  lands  to  them. 

Other  e.fccts  of  concentrated  land  owner- 
ship were  as  the  Chronicle  foresaw.  Schools, 
shops  and  civic  Institutions  never  blossomed 
In  those  parts  of  the  South  and  West  domi- 
nated by  giant  landholdlngs.  Enormous  dis- 
parity of  wealth  and  power  Is  rarely  con- 
ducive to  widespread  Involvement  In  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  Is  even  less  so  when  large  por- 
tions of  the  population  are  migrants,  or  are 
barred  by  one  means  or  another  from  vot- 
ing. Why,  after  all,  shovild  an  absentee  land- 
lord spend  his  taxes  on  good  public  schools, 
when  his  own  children  go  to  private  school 
and  an  educated  work  force  Is  the  last  thing 
he  wants? 

What  was  not  foreseen  was  the  Impact 
that  land  monopoly  would  eventually  have 
on  American  cities.  If  the  Southern  planta- 
tions and  Mexican  land  grants  had  been  bro- 
ken up.  If  Western  land  had  been  distributed 
la  Umlted-Blze  parcels  to  actual  settlers  as 
generously  as  It  was  handed  out  In  prodi- 
gious chunks  to  speculators.  If  the  reclama- 
tion law  had  been  vigorously  enforced,  it  Is 
doubtful  that  the  cities  would  be  as  over- 
crowded and  as  beset  as  they  are  today. 
Blacks  and  landless  whites  would.  In  small- 
er numbers,  have  migrated  to  the  cities,  but 
they  would  not  have  been  so  Ill-prepared 
had  they  descended  from  landowning  farm- 
ers. They  would  have  had  dignity,  schooling, 
some  experience  In  public  affairs,  and  per- 
haps savings  enough  to  establish  a  foothold. 

The  question  now  is  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  compound  the  errors  and  injustices 
of  the  past,  or  remedy  them. 


(Fi'om  the  New  Republic  magazine, 

June  12,  1971) 
Land  Rctobm — EC:   Tk«  Vanishino 

SMAIX     FAaMEB 

(By  Peter  Barnes) 

Yghlsh  Bulbulleui's  face  is  weathered,  his 
pace  somewhat  slowed.  But  when  he  looks 
back  at  what  he  has  left  for  his  son  Berge 
and  his  grandchildren,  Yghlsh  Bulbulian  is 
a  proud  man. 

Born  in  Armenia  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  Bulbulian  fled  his  homeland  during 
World  War  I  when  more  than  a  million 
Armenians  were  slaughtered  by  the  Turks. 
He  arrived,  penniless.  In  California  and  set- 
tled near  Fresno,  where  a  large  colony  of 
Armenians  had  gathered.  For  several  years 
he  worked  as  a  field  hand  In  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Imperial  valleys,  managing  to  save  a 
few  pennies  each  payday.  By  1929  he  was 
able  to  scrape  together  $500  for  a  down  pay- 
ment on  20  acres,  part  of  a  homestead  that 
was  up  for  sale.  He,  his  wife  and  son  worked 
ten  hours  a  day.  seven  days  a  week  In  the 
fleld.s.  and  when  they  weren't  working  their 
own  land  they  were  hiring  themselves  out  to 
others. 

In  1943  Bulbulian  added  30  acres  to  his 
farm,  and  every  decade  or  so  thereafter  he 
added  more.  Today,  he  and  his  son  grow 
grapes  and  ciirrants  on  150  acres;  though 
he's  78,  he  still  helps  plant,  Irrigate  and  box 
his  crop.  His  Income  has  not  been  high,  but 
there  were  enough  good  years  to  permit 
some  amenities.  Father  and  son  now  live  In 
comfortable,  well-furnished  houses,  and 
drive  late  model  cars. 

It's  no  rags-to-rlches  story,  aiid  Bulbulian 
Is  no  Horatio  Alger  figure,  but  he  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  many  Immigrant  farm  hands 
who,  through  frugality  and  hard  work,  rose 
to  become  farm  owners.  Unfortunately,  he 
represents  a  dying  breed. 

In  the  1920s,  when  Bulbulian  got  to  Cali- 
fornia, It  was  natural  for  field  laborers  to 
aspire  to  become  small  farmers.  T<.">day  it  Is 
almost  unthinkable.  For  the  same  20  acres 
that  Bulbulian  bought  40  years  ago  for  $500 
down,  an  aspiring  farmer  now  would  need 
$12,000  down.  Moreover.  It  would  be  point- 
less for  him  to  buy  only  20  acres;  he'd  need 
at  least  fuur  times  that  to  have  a  fightuig 
chance.  And  while  Bulbulian  could  make 
do,  when  starting,  with  two  mules  and  a 
plow,  his  contemporary  counterpart  would 
require  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  .trac- 
tors, chemicals  and  other  equipment.  Little 
wonder  that  few  persons  without  an  Inher- 
itance or  outside  Income  are  entering  farm- 
ing, or  that  the  number  of  farmers  of  Bul- 
bullan's  size  Is  rapidly  shrinking. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  statistics 
tell  the  story:  In  1950  there  were  5.4  million 
farms  in  America:  today  the  figure  is  around 
2.9  million.  As  the  number  of  farms  declines, 
the  average  slz«  of  remaining  farms  In- 
creases: it's  now  over  380  acres,  compared 
to  215  acres  20  years  ago.  And  as  agriculture 
steadily  becomes  more  mechanized.  It  comes 
to  be  dominated  by  those  who  have  capital — 
the  most  successful  family  farmers,  and  the 
giant  corporations.  Thus,  In  1969,  the  largest 
40,000  farms,  representing  less  than  two  per- 
cent of  the  total  number,  accounted  for  more 
than  one-third  of  America's  farm  sales. 

These  are  the  broad  statistics.  Behind  them 
are  the  economic  forces,  abetted  by  govern- 
ment policies,  which  say  to  the  small  farmer: 
either  get  bigger  or  get  out.  The  pattern  Is 
typically  like  this:  a  farm  of  80  or  160  acres 
has  belonged  to  a  family  for  generations. 
It  Is  squeezed  by  rising  local  taxes,  the  high 
coat  of  farm  equipment,  and  corporate  com- 
petition. The  old  man  dies  or  retires.  What 
will  the  children  do?  To  survive  as  farmers 
they  must  expand  and  mechanize.  The  other 
option  Is  to  sell,  perhaps  to  a  suburban 
developer,  perhaps  to  another  farmer  who  Is 
expanding.  The  latter  course  Is  easier,  and  in- 
creasingly it  is  the  one  that  la  chosen. 
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The  trend  towards  corporate  farming  great- 
ly intensifies  the  pressures  on  the  Independ- 
ent small  farmer.  This  trend  Is  strongest  in 
the  South  and  West,  particularly  In  Florida, 
California,  Texas.  Arizona  and  Hawaii,  where 
large  land  units  have  long  been  the  rule.  Big 
canners  like  Minute  Maid,  a  subsidiary  of 
Coca-Cola,  and  Llbby-McNelll  &  Libby,  own 
an  estimated  20  percent  of  Florida's  citrus 
groves,  compared  with  less  than  one  percent 
In  1960.  Corporate  farms  In  California  ac- 
count for  90  percent  of  the  melon  crop,  40 
percent  of  the  cattle  sold.  38  percent  of  the 
cotton  produced  and  30  percent  of  the  citrus 
fruits.  Two  conglomerates.  Purex  and  United 
Brands,  now  control  one-third  of  the  green 
leafy  vegetable  production  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  list  of  other  blue  chips  lately 
plunging  Into  agriculture,  according  to  the 
AgrlbusLneos  Accountability  Project,  includes 
Tenneco,  Gulf  &  Western,  Penn  Central, 
W.  R.  Grace,  Del  Monte.  Getty  Oil,  Goodyear, 
Monsanto.  Union  Carbide,  Kaiser  Aluminum, 
Aetna  Life,  Boeing,  Dow  Chemical  and  Amer- 
ican Cyanamld. 

Why  are  major  corporations  suddenly 
fascinated  with  farming,  a  business  where 
profit  margins  are  generally  small?  The 
motives  are  chiefly  three:  land  specula- 
tion, tax  dodging,  and  the  development 
of   Integrated   "total   food   systems." 

Suppose  for  example  that  a  company  In- 
vests $1  million  a  year  of  nonagricultural 
earnings  In  Improving  a  large  tract  of  farm- 
land— by  planting  pear  trees,  say.  or  laying 
Irrigation  pipes.  It  pays  no  taxes  on  the  $1 
million,  and  can  even  deduct  from  Its  re- 
maining taxes  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  trees 
until  they  bear  fruit,  and  the  depreciable 
value  of  the  Irrigation  pipes  Then  supp>ose, 
as  Is  usually  the  cose,  that  each  dollar  thus 
Invested  creates  a  corresponding  Increase  In 
the  market  value  of  the  land  Suppo.se  fur- 
ther that  the  company  sells  the  land  to  an- 
other corporation  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  Its 
profit  on  the  land  sale  Ls  then  approximately 
equal  to  the  earnings  It  has  Invested  over  the 
decade — In  this  case,  $10  million.  However, 
these  earnings  are  now  In  the  form  of  capital 
gains,  and  are  taxed  at  25  percent  rather 
than  48  percent.  Thus,  the  company  has 
made  a  multlmllUon  dollar  profit  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense.  Any  Income  the  farm 
may  have  produced  during  this  period  Is 
frosting  on  the  cake. 

Many  corporations  have  their  eyes  on  farm- 
ing for  another  reason:  they  see  vast  profits 
accruing  to  vertically  Integrated  conglomer- 
ates that  control  every  stage  of  the  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  process  from  raw 
nitrogen  to  precooked  souffle  on  the  dinner 
table.  They  are  aware  of  the  fact — Indeed, 
they  are  largely  responsible  for  It — that  prof- 
Its  In  the  food  Industry  go  Increasingly  to 
companies  In  the  food  tmsiness  rather  than 
to  farmers:  In  1969  only  33  cents  out  ot 
every  dollar  spent  on  food  went  to  farmers, 
down  from  40  cents  two  decades  ago. 

No  single  company  better  exemplifies  the 
corporate  plunge  Into  farming  than  Tenneco, 
formerly  Tennessee  Gas  and  Transmls.sion. 
In  addition  to  Its  oil,  natviral  gas  and  ship- 
building Interests,  Tenneco  controls  over  a 
million  acres  In  California  and  Arizona, 
mostly  as  a  result  of  its  purchase  in  1967  of 
Kern  County  Land  Company.  It  also  pro- 
duces agrlctiltural  chemicals  and  owi^s  J.  I. 
Case,  a  manufacturer  of  farm  machinery, 
Heggblade-Marguleas,  a  leading  California 
farm  management  firm,  and  the  Packaging 
Corporation  of  America. 

Tenneco  makes  money  out  of  its  landhold- 
lngs from  all  directions.  First,  of  course,  are 
the  tax-prlvlleged  revenues  from  oil  and  gas 
that  He  beneath  the  surface  Then  there  is 
land  development,  the  ultimate  stage  in  the 
speculative  game.  Tenneco  has  half  a  dozen 
major  developments  planned  or  underway  in 
California  One  Is  the  Pine  Mountain  Club, 
a  3200-acre  recreational  community  in  Los 
Padres  National  Forest,  about  an  hours 
drive   from   Los   Angeles.   Another   6000-acre 


development  on  the  outskirts  of  Bakersf^eld 
will  Include  an  Industrial  park,  a  shopping 
center,  a  golf  course  and  a  retirement  com- 
munity. One  of  the  company's  cleverest 
gambits  was  to  donate  370  acres  near  Bakers- 
field  for  a  new  stat*  colleee  (Land?  frr  I'CLA 
and  the  Unlversl-y  of  CallftTiua  at  Irvine 
were  similarly  donated  by  large  landholders.) 
According  to  Simon  Askln,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Tenneco,  the  college  'enhances 
the  value  of  an  additional  6500  acres  of  com- 
pany land." 

It  Is  Tenneoo's  multi-faceted  agribusiness 
operations,  however,  that  cast  the  longest 
shadow  over  the  small  farmer's  future.  Ten- 
neco's  aim,  says  Askln,  "is  to  accomplish 
integration  from  the  seedling  to  the  super- 
market." The  company  Ls  already  far  ad- 
vanced along  that  road.  It  grows,  on  magnifi- 
cently Irrigated  former  Kern  County  Land 
Company  farmlands,  an  enormous  diversity 
of  crops.  Including  corn,  potatoes,  barley, 
sugar  beets,  cotton,  almonds,  grapes,  oranges, 
lemons,  peaches,  pears  and  plums.  For  capital 
Inputs  It  has  Its  own  agricultural  chemicals 
and  farm  machinery.  For  processing  and 
packaging  it  has  a  huge  new  plant  near 
Bakersfleld,  more  than  six  times  as  large  as 
a  football  field.  It  Is  ctirrently  testing  a  brand 
name  identification  program  which.  It  hopes, 
will  make  the  Tenneco  Sun  Olant  label  a 
household  word  In  foods. 

Against  this  kind  of  competition,  what 
chance  does  the  small  farmer  have?  He  sur- 
vives or  falls  on  his  crop  Income  alone.  He 
does  not  have  the  benefit  of  outside  earn- 
ings, or  the  luxury  of  converting  current  In- 
come Into  future  capital  gains.  He  might 
wish  to  expand  or  to  buy  more  equipment, 
but  to  do  so  he  must  use  his  own  money, 
not  the  Treasury's.  When  local  property  taxes 
rise  because  of  encroaching  suburbia,  the 
large  corporation  can  absorb  the  Increase  as 
a  hedge  against  future  speculative  profits. 
For  the  small  farmer  higher  taxes  simply 
mean  a  decrease  In  the  Income  on  which 
he  must  live.  Nor  can  he  recoup  farming  loss- 
es with  profits  from  machinery,  chemicals, 
processing,  packaging  or  marketing,  if  he 
Is  not  paid  enough  cash  for  his  crop,  he  Is 
wriped  out,  regardless  of  how  profitable  the 
other  stages  of  food  production  might  be. 

Corporations  have  other  advantages  over 
small  farmers,  including  access  to  credit.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Department  of  Agriculture  study 
in  1966.  corporate  farmers  are  able  to  borrow 
nearly  twice  the  proportion  of  their  assets 
that  family  farmers  are.  Corpwratlons  also 
enjoy  the  government-sanctioned  privilege 
of  exploiting  their  employees  to  a  degree  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  industry.  The  fed- 
eral minimum  wage  for  farmworkers  is  $1.30 
an  hour — 30  cents  below  the  minimum  paid 
to  all  other  workers.  And  while  It  is  a  felony 
for  ordinary  individuals  to  harbor  Illegal 
aliens.  It  Is  not  a  crime  for  growers  to  em- 
ploy them.  Such  laws  as  these  not  only  abuse 
farmworkers;  they  also  hurt  tae  self-em- 
ployed farmer,  who,  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  giant  growers,  winds  up  having  to  ex- 
ploit himself. 

Farming  corporations  receive  further  gov- 
ernment aid  In  the  form  of  subsidies  Among 
these  are  payments  for  reduced  crop  produc- 
tion. Since  farmers  with  large  landholdlngs 
are  able  to  "not-grow"  more  crops  than  are 
farmers  with  small  holdings,  their  subsidies 
are  more  generous,  Charles  Schultze.  former 
director  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  estimates 
the  total  cost  of  farm  eubsidles  at  $9  to  »10 
billion  annually,  the  lions  share  of  wlilch 
goes  not  to  poor  farmers  who  need  it  but  to 
the  corporate  giants  Last  vear  the  J  O  Bos- 
well  Co  of  Calif,  received  federal  subsidies 
totalling  »4  4  million:  Tenneco  got  »1  b  mil- 
lion: the  Florida-based  US  Sagar  Company 
collected  $11  million,  the  Delta  and  Pine 
Land  Company  of  MLs.slsslppl  bagged  »814,- 
000  A  newly  enacted  $56,000  celling  will  re- 
duce some  of  the  largest  handouts  this  year 
but  the  limitation  has  too  many  loopholes 


(for  example,  the  celling  Is  computed  on  a 
per   crop   and   per   nominal   owner   or   lessor 
basis)  to  be  effectlye. 

Subsidies  also  come  In  the  form  of  water, 
delivered  to  n^any  farmers'  doorsteps  by  fed- 
erally-funded reclamation  projects.  The  price 
paid  by  water  u-sers  Is  well  below  the  actual 
cost  of  delivering  the  water.  Most  of  the  cost 
of  building  dams  and  aqueducts  is  charged 
to  the  general  Treasury  and  to  hydroelectric 
power  consumers. 

In  theory,  federally  subsidized  water  Is 
legally  barred  from  delivery  to  farms  of  mc-re 
than  160  acres,  and  to  all  absentee-owned 
farms.  In  practice  the  law  is  widely  violated, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  family  formers  It  was 
intended  to  help.  Thus,  small  farmers  In  Cal- 
ifornia are  now  being  hurt  by  the  delivery 
of  new  water  to  lands  owned  by  Tenneco, 
Getty  Oil,  the  Tejon  Ranch,  Standard  Oil  of 
California  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
among  others.  Production  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables from  these  heretofore  arid  lands  will 
soon  flood  the  market,  thereby  driving  down 
prices.  Much  of  the  same  fate  awaits  small 
farmers  In  the  F>aclfic  Northwest,  where  vast 
lands  controlled  by  Boeing,  the  Burlington 
Northern,  Utah  and  Idaho  Sugar,  and  Amfac 
of  Hawaii  are  about  to  receive  federally- 
danmied  water  from  the  Columbia  River, 

Welfare  Is  another  Indirect  subsidy  to 
large  growers,  though  they're  not  Inclined  to 
admit  It,  It  allows  them  to  use  laborers  for 
a  few  months,  then  cast  them  aside,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  they'll  survive  untU 
the  following  year's  work  season,  without 
having  to  be  paid  a  living  wage.  On  top  of 
this  are  the  millions  spent  by  federal  and 
state  governments  on  agricultural  research — 
a  subsidy  that  no  other  Industry  enjoys. 
While  some  of  this  'esearch  heljjs  the  small 
farmer,  the  bulk  of  It  Is  aimed  at  breeding 
crojjs  and  designing  machines  for  Isirge-scale 
faiTnlng. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  American  Agrl- 
ctUture?  If  present  policies  continue,  the  an- 
swer seems  fairly  obvious:  the  poor  will  be 
squeezed,  the  rich  will  be  subsidized,  and  In 
the  end  only  the  biggest  and  best  Integrated 
operations  will  survive  The  prospect  pleases 
corfKjrate  moguls  like  Bank  of  America  ex- 
president  Rudolph  A-  Peterson,  who  has 
called  for  a  program  "to  enable  the  small 
uneconomic  farmer — the  one  who  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  bring  his  farm  to  the  com- 
mercial level  by  expansion  or  merger — to  take 
his  land  out  of  production  with  dignity."  It 
terrifies  small  farmers,  many  of  whom  are  no 
less  different  than  their  giant  comjjetitors, 
but  simply  less  favored  by  government  pol- 
icies. 

One  version  of  what  American  agriculture 
may  look  like  can  be  found  in  the  February 
1970  Issue  of  National  Geographic.  Here  are 
stunning  photographs  of  an  egg  factory  near 
Los  Angeles  where  two  million  caged  Leg- 
horns gobble  250  tons  of  feed  and  lay  one 
million  eggs  each  day;  a  cattle  metropolis 
in  Colorado  where  100.000  isteers  are  fattened 
on  formulas  prescribed  by  computer;  a  $23.- 
000  tomato  harvesting  machine,  developed 
by  the  University  of  C&lifornia.  that  snaps 
up  sp>eclaily  bred  tomatoes  tor  farmworkers 
to  sort  while  tAped  music  purrs  in  the  back- 
ground. 

These  photographs  of  contempKjrary  mar- 
vels are  accomp>anled  by  an  artist's  depiction 
of  an  early  21st  century  farm  (If  that  is  the 
proper  wordl  as  foreseen  bv  USDA  special- 
ists. All  operations  are  monitored  by  one  man 
from  a  bubble-top  control  tower  An  enor- 
moiLs  remote-control  tiller  rolls  across  a  ten- 
mile-long  wheat  field  on  tracks  that  keep  It 
from  compacting  the  soil.  Another  gigantic 
machine  automatically  waters  a  ter. -mile 
field  of  soybeans,  wtiUe  a  Jet-ix>wered  hell- 
copter  sprays  Insecticide*  -Monpslde  a  mono- 
rail track  stand  a  pair  of  skystrrapers  for  cat- 
tle. Behind  them  are  iwverRl  liiumlnated  plas- 
tic domes  containing  controlled  envlronsnents 
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for  jp-.jwlng  strawtK-rries,  u  matocs  tirid  celery, 
A  UbDA  expert  ouUlnea  stnne  otiier  p<.»slblli- 
tles:  hlUs  will  be  leveled  wuh  nuclear  en- 
ergy tn  order  to  flatten  extra-long  fields 
sensors  burled  m  the  soil  will  And  out  when 
crops  need  water  and  automiled  irrigatloi. 
systems  wUl  bring  U  to  them;  airplanes,  com- 
puters and  cloeed-clrcult  TV  wiU  be  as  com- 
mon-place as  tractors  Uxii\y. 

A  somewhat  different  vision  ot  the  future- 
net  endorsed  by  the  USDA — can  be  found  In 
a  gently  sloping  field  near  Watsonvllle.  Cali- 
fornia. It  focuses  on  human  beings  rather 
than  technology,  on  giving  present-day 
Tghlsh  BulbuUans  a  chance  to  advance 
themselves  rather  than  be  cast  Into  ghettos 
and  barrios.  Here  on  the  edge  of  the  Pajaro 
valley  Is  a  bustUng  new  enterprise  called  Co- 
operativa  Campestna,  a  farming  cooperative 
formed  slightly  over  a  year  ago  by  four  Mex- 
ican-American families,  now  expanded  to 
twenty-flve  and  stUI  growing. 

The  economics  of  the  cooperative  are  rela- 
tively simple.  There  are  140  acres  under  lease, 
with  80  planted  In  strawberries  and  60  In 
zucchini  squash.  (Eventually  all  will  be 
planted  In  strawberries  )  To  avoid  hassles  the 
land  Is  divided  among  the  members  by  lot- 
tery, with  each  family  responsible  for  Its 
own  parcel.  Strawberries  were  chosen  as  the 
principal  crop  because  they  provide  a  high 
return  and  are  labor-intensive;  there  Is  no 
machine  yet  In  sight  that  can  pick  them. 
EUich  acre  of  strawberries  produces  about 
3000  trays  per  year,  and  each  tray  sells  for 
about  $3.  Thus,  one  acre  earns  about  $9000 
a  year.  Expenses,  not  counting  labor,  come 
to  about  half  that,  so  each  family  will  earn 
about  $12,000  the  first  year  If  all  goes  well, 
plus  whatever  additional  Income  comes  from 
the  squash.  The  second  year,  when  expenses 
are  lower,  theyll  earn  more.  With  four  or 
five  family  members  working  steadily  In  the 
field,  the  earnings  don't  amount  to  much  on 
an  hourly  basts — perhaps  $1.20  per  hour.  But 
total  family  Income  will  be  two  or  three  times 
what  it  was  when  they  were  hired  laborers  or 
sharecroppers.  In  addition  they'll  have 
equity  In  the  co-op.  and  the  satisfaction  of 
being  their  own  boss 

It  wasn't  easy  to  get  the  co-op  started — 
the  Initial  members  had  to  scrape  up  $500 
apiece,  then  look  around  for  credit.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  a  federal 
lending  agency,  turned  them  down.  Local 
banks,  under  pressure  from  a  large  local 
grower,  were  hesitant,  but  finally  Wells 
Fargo  came  through  with  a  $150,000  crop 
loan,  to  be  repaid  after  the  first  strawberry 
harvest  In  1972.  An  OEO-funded  consulting 
firm,  the  Central  Coast  Counties  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  lent  another  $100,000. 
which  will  be  repaid  In  three  years.  With 
$250,000  In  hand,  the  co-op  was  able  to 
purchase  tractors,  root  stock  and  chemicals. 
Now  It  Is  In  as  good  a  position  as  the  estab- 
lished growers,  if  not  a  better  one:  It's  the 
only  commercial  strawberry  producer  In  Cali- 
fornia that  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  labor 
troubles.  By  next  year  It  will  be  marketing 
strawberries  under  Its  own  Cooperativa  Cam- 
pesina  label,  and  Its  members  see  no  reason 
why  within  five  or  six  years  they  can't  be- 
come a  dominant  factor  within  the  $60  mil- 
lion strawberry  Industry. 

If  the  co-op  prospers,  Us  members  don't 
plan  to  hoard  the  wealth.  They  Intend  to 
open  up  membership  to  aa  many  poor  fam- 
ilies as  the  enterprise  will  support.  "We  have 
a  saying  In  Spanish,"  says  Refugio  Pinedo, 
one  of  the  founders  and  now  secretary  of  the 
oo-op.  "Aqua  que  no  te  tomas,  d^jala  correr. 
Water  that  you  cannot  drink  yourself,  let  It 
run  for  others." 

l9tom  the  New  Republic  magazine, 

Jtme  19.  19711 

Land  RErosM  iix  Aucbica — 1X1:  The  Cass  roa 

REoisraiuL  i  ion 

(  By  Peter  Barnes ; 

It's  hard  for  people  in  cities  to  appreciate 

the  need  for  land  reform  In  the  United  States. 


Most  of  ui5  have  been  tio  cut  off  from  the  land 
that,  through  Ignorance,  we  arcept  present 
laudhold.ng  patterns  as  desirable  or  Inevita- 
ble   They  are  neither 

What  are  the  advantage.s  of  giving  land  to 
the  few  iniit.ead  of  the  many?  Efficiency  Is 
supposed  t(.  be  the  main  one  big  farms,  we're 
told  by  atjr.hu-slness  spokesnifu.  can  produce 
more  food  at  le.i:i  cost  and  thvis  save  the  con- 
sumer money.  Thai  same  ini-'ikln^j  underlies 
Soviet  collectives.  What  s  overlooked  is  that 
In  .societies  where  tractors  are  relatively  In- 
expensive to  own  or  rent,  economies  of  scale 
contribute  to  agricultural  abundance  only 
marginally.  Beyond  a  certain  pKJlnt.  there's 
nothing  gained  by  having  one  vast  farm  In 
place  of  several  smaller  ones.  In  fact,  small 
farms  are  often  more  productive  per  acre 
because  their  owners  work  harder  and  take 
better  care  of  the  soil. 

Large  farms  In  America  are  efficient  at  some 
things— they  excell  at  tapping  the  federal 
Treasury  and  exploiting  hired  labor.  Take 
away  these  privileges  and  the  small  farmer 
looks  extremely  good.  As  for  saving  the  con- 
sumer money,  the  chief  reason  food  prices 
have  remained  relatively  low  Is  not  large- 
scale  efficiency — It  Is  Intense  competition. 
Allow  a  handful  of  agribusiness  giants  to  gain 
control  of  the  market  and  prices  will  as- 
suredly rise  a  lot  more  than  they  have. 

There  Is,  furthermore,  the  question  of  how 
much  efficiency,  and  what  kind,  is  desirable. 
American  agriculture  la,  if  anything,  too  effi- 
cient: Its  chronic  problem  Is  not  underpro- 
duction but  surpluses;  It  Is  the  only  Industry 
where  people  are  paid  not  to  produce.  The 
argument  that  ever-Increasing  agricultural 
efficiency  Is  a  desirable  national  goal  Is,  there- 
fore, unsound.  Moreover,  what  kind  of  effi- 
ciency are  we  talking  about?  When  a  large 
grower  Increases  his  profit  margin  by  replac- 
ing farmworkers  with  a  fancy  new  machine, 
he's  not  doing  anybody  but  himself  a  favor. 
The  farmworkers,  now  unemployed,  drift  to 
already  overcrowded  cities,  where  no  Jobs 
await  them  either.  Welfare  rolls  and  social 
tensions  rise — transferring  to  society  at  large 
the  ultimate  cost  of  "efficiency"  on  the  large 
farm 

If  the  advantages  of  large  landholdlngs 
(except  to  those  who  own  them)  are  scant, 
the  harmful  effects  are  legion.  Several  have 
already  been  noted:  the  Impoverishment  of 
millions  of  rural  families,  and  the  migration 
to  cities  of  mllUona  more,  with  little  educa- 
tion or  hope  of  Improvement.  We  expect  poor 
Amerlcar.s  to  lift  themselves  up  the  eco- 
nomic ladder,  yet  by  cutting  them  oil  from 
productive  land  ownership  we  knock  out  the 
bottom  rungs. 

Tlie  vitality  of  community  life  In  rural 
America  has  also  suffered  becatise  of  maldls- 
trlbuted  land.  Main  Street  businesses  are  not 
appreciably  aided  by  large  absentee  land- 
owners who  purchase  their  supplies  In  dis- 
tant cities,  or  by  underpaid  migrants  who 
buy  nothing,  or  by  sharecroppers  forced  to 
•bop  at  the  company  store.  A  study  In  the 
1940a  by  Walter  Goldschinldt,  a  California 
sociologist,  found  that  communltlee  In  small- 
farm  areas  have  a  more  sizable  middle  class. 
more  stable  Income  patterns,  better  schools 
and  more  active  civic  groups  than  do  com- 
munities where  large  landholdlngs  predom- 
inate. A  recent  incident  in  Mendota,  Cali- 
fornia— a  town  surrounded  by  large  farms — 
helps  explain  why.  A  group  of  citizens  wanted 
to  establish  a  special  taxing  district  for  con- 
struction of  a  hoepltal,  the  nearest  one  being 
40  miles  away.  Tliree  agrlbu-slness  giants  that 
owned  more  than  half  the  land  in  the  pro- 
posed district  oppoeed  the  plan,  and  killed 
It.  Two  of  the  companies  were  based  In  other 
California  cltlea,  and  the  third — Anderson 
Clayton — was  headquartered  In  Houston. 

Prateotlon  of  the  envlroiunent  also  tends  to 
be  less  of  a  concern  to  large  corporations — 
who've  been  despoiling  the  American  land- 
scape for  the  better  part  of  two  centuries — 
than  to  small  farraera  who  live  on  their  land. 
C<xnpanle3    farming   for   tax   or   speculative 


reasons,  for  example,  seek  to  maximize  earn- 
ings over  the  short  run.  They  can  milk  the 
soil,  deplete  the  undergmurid  water  supply 
or  poison  the  land  wt;.h  pesticides,  knowing 
full  well  that  thev  will  eventually  sell.  Resi- 
dent faruier.s  who  hupo  to  pa-ss  on  their  land 
to  their  offspring  cannot  be  so  careless  with 
nature's  gifts.  Moreover,  small-scale  farming 
lends  Itself  much  more  readily  than  does 
large-scale  monoculture  to  biological  pest 
control — a  technique  that  must  Increasingly 
be  adopted  If  we  are  to  avoid  ecological  dis- 
aster. 

If  there's  little  to  be  said  for  large  land- 
holdings  on  social  or  environmental  grounds, 
neither  can  It  be  said  that  they  are  Inevita- 
ble. Land  concentration  In  America,  particu- 
larly In  the  South  and  West,  Is  not  the  result 
of  Inscrutable  historical  forces,  but  of  a  long 
train  of  governnaent  policies,  sometimes  In 
the  form  of  action;  often  of  Inaction.  English 
grants  to  large  landholders  In  the  colonial 
south,  and  Mexican  grants  In  the  West,  could 
have  been  broken  up  at  several  convenient 
historical  moments,  but  were  allowed  to  re- 
main Intact.  Vast  expanses  of  public  lands 
were  given  away  in  large  chunks  to  specu- 
lators, rather  than  In  small  parcels  to  settlers. 
Tax  and  labor  laws,  reclamation  projects  and 
government -financed  research,  have  encour- 
aged large-scale  corporate  agriculture,  to  the 
detriment  of  Independent  small  farmers  and 
landless  farmworkers.  On  top  of  all  this  have 
come  the  government's  ultimate  reward  to 
big  landholders:  cash  stibsldles,  mainly  for 
being  big. 

Why,  then,  do  we  need  land  reform  in 
America?  About  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  for  large  landholdlngs  Is  that  they  exist, 
and  In  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise,  ought  to 
be  left  untouched.  This  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment In  favor  of  leaving  things  as  they  are. 
Land,  however,  Is  not  like  other  forms  of 
wealth  In  our  economy,  which  we  allow  to 
be  accumulated  without  limit:  It  Is  a  public 
resource.  It  Is  finite,  and  it  Is  where  people 
live  and  work.  Free  enterprise  does  not  merely 
imply  the  right  to  be  big.  It  also  Implies  the 
right  to  start.  As  corporate  farms  become  In- 
creasingly Integrated  with  proces.30r8  and  dis- 
tributors, as  they  advance  toward  the  tech- 
nological millennium  In  which  ten-mile-long 
fields  are  sowed  and  harvested  by  computer- 
controlled  machines,  the  right  to  get  a  start 
In  agriculture  will  be  obliterated — as  It  al- 
most Is  today.  Americans  must  decide 
whether  they  want  the  rich  to  get  richer  or 
the  poor  to  have  a  chance.  Agriculture  Is  ojie 
of  the  few  places  where  the  poor  can  have  a 
chance.  If  it  Is  closed  off,  if  the  profits  of  the 
few  are  given  precedence  over  the  needs  of 
the  many,  the  consequences  can  only  be 
unpleasant. 

There  are  additional  reasons  why  It's  time 
to  reform  landholding  patterns  In  the  United 
States.  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  talked  70 
years  ago  of  the  frontier  as  a  "safety  valve" 
for  urban  discontent.  If  ever  the  cities  needed 
a  safety  valve,  It  Is  now.  Urban  problems  are 
virtually  Insoluble;  city  residents  seem  on 
the  verge  of  a  mass  psychic  breakdown.  The 
exodus  from  the  cotintryside  must  not  only 
be  stopi>ed,  It  must  be  dramatically  reversed. 

One  approach  to  the  problem  of  population 
dispersal  is  to  build  new  communities  on 
rural  lands  now  owned  by  speculators.  This 
will  undoubtedly  happen,  but  It's  far  from 
enough  It  Is  much  more  Important  to  revive 
existing  rtiral  communities,  and  to  do  so  by 
enabling  greater  numbers  of  people  to  live 
decently  off  the  land.  There  Is  no  shortage  of 
people  who  want  to  remain  on  the  land,  or 
return  to  It,  If  they  could  do  so  at  higher 
than  a  svibslstence  level.  Many  Mexican- 
Americans,  blacks  and  Indians  would  be 
among  them.  So  would  many  whites  who 
have  become  drained,  physically  and  spiritu- 
ally, by  city  living.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
frontier  is  long  gone.  That's  why  reform,  as 
oppoeed  to  the  giving  away  of  unsettled  land, 
la  essential. 

Land  reform  Is  also  needed  to  Increase  the 
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number  of  people  in  the  United  States  who 
■re  free.  This  may  sciund  silly  In  a  country 
that  presumes  to  be  a  breeder  of  free  men 
Yet  ever-lnrrf'iifilijg  numbers  of  Americans 
are  not  really  free  to  assunie  responsibilities 
or  to  miike  major  decisions  affecting  their 
lives.  They  work  for  large  curp(. rations  or 
government  bure.iucriirles  <  r  on  a.<i,sembly 
lines.  They  are  not  their  own  bo.%.ses.  not 
proud  of  their  work,  and  not  motivated  to 
exercise  their  full  rights  as  citizens  Farm- 
ing has  traditionally  been  a  bastion  of  the 
Independent  small  businessman  who  won't 
take  guff  from  anybody  and  who  prides  him- 
self on  the  quality  of  his  work.  But  now 
farming,  too.  Is  becoming  computerized  and 
corporatlzed.  Its  executives  wear  silk  ties  and 
share  the  attitudes  of  other  wealthy  execu- 
tives: Its  workers  are  powerless,  dispensable 
hirelings.  If  agriculture  goes  the  way  of  the 
auto  Industry,  where  will  our  independent 
citizens  come  from? 

American  land  policy  should  have  as  Its 
highest  priority  the  building  of  a  society  In 
which  human  beings  can  achieve  dignity. 
This  Includes  the  easing  of  present  social 
His,  both  rural  and  urban,  and  the  creation  of 
a  lasting  economic  base  for  democracy.  A 
second  priority  should  be  to  preserve  the 
beauty  of  the  land.  Production  of  abundant 
food  should  be  a  third  goal,  but  It  need  not 
be  paramount  and  Is  not,  In  any  case,  a 
problem. 

To  achieve  these  goals  a  multitude  of  re- 
forms should  be  carried  out.  First  and  most 
Importantly,  small-scale  farming  mtist  be 
made  economically  viable,  so  that  present 
small  farmers  can  survive  and  new  ones  get 
started.  Unless  it  is  done,  there  Is  no  point 
In  changing  landholding  patterns  to  favor 
smaller  unltB. 

There's  no  secret  to  making  small-scale 
farming  viable;  It  can  be  accomplished  by 
eliminating  the  favors  bestowed  upon  large 
farms.  Federal  tax  laws  that  encourage  cor- 
porate farming  for  tax-loss  and  speculative 
purposes  should  be  changed,  even  If  this 
means  closing  the  capital  gains  loophole. 
Labor  laws  shotild  guarantee  a  minimum 
wage  to  farmworkers  equal  to  that  of  other 
workers,  and  should  make  the  knowing  em- 
ployment of  Illegal  aliens  a  crime  punishable 
by  Imprisonment.  This  would  put  an  end  to 
one  of  the  large  landholders'  major  com- 
petitive advantages — their  ability  to  exploit 
great  numbers  of  poor  people — and  allow 
Bell-employed  farmers  to  derive  more  value 
from  their  own  labor. 

Subsidy  programs,  too.  should  be  revised 
to  the  disadvantage  of  big  growers.  When 
farm  subsidies  began  during  the  New  Deal, 
they  were  Intended  to  help  the  Impoverished 
small  farmer.  But  because  they  were  pegged 
to  total  marketings  and  total  acreage  rather 
than  to  personal  income,  they  wound  up  lin- 
ing the  pockets  of  the  wealthy.  If  farm  sub- 
sidies are  continued — as  they  should  be  In 
order  to  stabilize  farm  Income — they  ought 
to  be  strongly  weighted  in  favor  of  smallness 
No  farmer  should  receive  subsidies  for  crops 
grown  (or  not  grown)  on  land  in  excess  of  a 
certain  acreage,  and  payments  should  be 
graduated  downward,  somewhat  like  an  in- 
come tax  in  reverse.  (Per  unit  payments  to 
Individual  farmers  shotild  decrease,  in  other 
words,  as  the  number  of  subsidized  units  In- 
creases.) Alternatively,  subsidies  could  be 
completely  detached  from  crops  and  related 
to  income  In.stead  Farmers  could  sell  on  the 
open  market,  with  federal  payments  luakm^t 
up  the  difference,  if  any.  between  earnings 
and  a  minimum  livable  Income. 

Also  essential  to  tlie  future  viability  of 
small-scale  farming  Is  some  protection 
against  conglonierates  There  Is  no  way  a 
small  farmer  can  compete  against  an  oil 
company,  or  against  a  vertically  integrated 
giant  like  Tenueco  which  not  only  farm? 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  but  also  makes  Its 
own    farm    machinery    and    chemicals,    and 


prooeaies  packages  and  distributes  Its  own 
fcxxls  Such  conglomerates  aren't  hurt  by  a 
low  price  for  crops:  what  they  lose  In  farm- 
ing they  can  pick  up  in  processing  or  dis- 
tributing or.  for  that  matter.  In  oil.  The 
small  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
outside  Income  and  no  tolerance  for  soft 
spots.  What  he  needs  Is  legislation  that 
would  prohibit  corporations  or  Individuals 
with  more  than  $50,000,  say.  In  nonfarmlng 
Income  from  engaging  In  farming — in  ef- 
fect, a  forceful  antltnist  policy  for  agricul- 
ture. 

Once  small-scale  farming  Is  made  viable, 
the  second  major  area  for  change  involves 
redistribution  of  land — the  kind  of  peaceful 
social  restructuring  that  the  United  States 
Imposed  upon  Japan  after  World  War  II  and 
has  urged  upon  dozens  of  other  nations  In 
Asia  and  Latin  America. 

The  guiding  principles  behind  redistribu- 
tion are  that  land  should  belong  to  those 
who  work  and  live  on  It,  and  that  holdings 
should  be  of  reasonable,  not  feudal  propor- 
tions. These  are  not  revoluntary  concepts: 
America  recognized  them  In  the  Pre-emp- 
tion, Homestead  and  Reclamation  Acts,  and 
is  merely  being  asked  to  renew  that  recogni- 
tion. 

A  convenient  place  to  start  Is  with  en- 
forcement of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902, 
which  provides  that  large  landholders  In  the 
West  who  accept  sub8ldl7,ed  water  must 
agree  to  sell  their  federally  Irrigated  hold- 
ings In  excess  of  160  acres  at  pre-water 
prices  within  ten  years.  The  Reclamation 
Act  has  never  been  properly  enforced  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  One  Is  that,  through  one 
stratagem  or  another,  large  landholders 
have  escaped  having  to  sell  their  excess 
lands.  Another  \s  that  even  In  the  few  cases 
where  large  landowners  hare  agreed  to  sell, 
their  prices  have  been  so  high,  and  terms  so 
stiff,  that  only  the  wealthy  could  afford  to 
buy.  Occasionally,  as  in  parts  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  at  the  moment,  prewater 
prices  as  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation are  so  out  of  line — higher,  in  fact 
than  prevailing  market  prices — that  even 
wealthy  persons  have  not  seen  fit  to  pur- 
chase excess  lands  put  for  sale  under  the 
law. 

To  assure  not  only  the  sale  of  excess  land- 
holdlngs. but  also  their  availability  at  prices 
that  persons  of  limited  means  can  afford. 
Rep.  Robert  Kastenmeier  (D.  Wi.sc.),  Jerome 
Waldle  (D.  Calif.)  and  others  have  introduced 
legislation  that  would  authorize  the  federad 
government  Itself  to  buy  up  all  properties  In 
reclamation  areas  that  are  either  too  big  or 
owned  by  absentees  The  government  would 
then  resell  some  of  thebe  lands,  at  reasonable 
prices  and  c>n  liberal  terms,  to  small  resident 
farmers,  and  retain  others  as  sites  for  new 
cities  or  as  undeveloped  open  space.  The 
plan  wou:d  actually  earn  money  for  the 
government,  sitoce  the  lands  would  be  pur- 
chased at  true  pre-water  prices  and  resold 
at  a  slight  markup.  The  money  thus  earned 
oould  be  vised  for  education,  conservation 
or  other  purposes. 

Other  plans  for  enforcing  the  Reclamation 
Act  are  worth  study.  For  example,  the  fed- 
eral government  could  purchase  irrigated 
lands  in  exces,s  of  160  acres  and  lease  them 
back  to  individual  sn^aJl  farmers  or  to  co- 
operative,"; Or  It  could  buy  large  landhold- 
lngs In  reclamation  areas  with  long-term 
■land  bond^,'  which  It  thei.  w..uld  redeem 
over  40  years  with  luw-lnt*rest  peynient.s 
made  by  the  small  farmers  U)  whom  the  land 
was  ret.<j!d  This  would  amount  to  a  subsidy 
for  the  small  farmers  who  bought  the  land 
but  It  would  be  no  more  ge-nerous  than  tlie 
current  siibsldy  to  large  landholders  wh 
buy  federal  water 

Of  course,  land  redistribution  should  go 
beyond  the  Western  areas  served  by  federal 
reclamation  project-s,  m  particular.  It  shcald 
reach  into  the  South  Thaddeus  Stevens 
old  proposal  for  dlvid:iig  up  the  large  plan- 


tations into  40-acre  parcels  Is  unrealistic 
today,  but  an  updated  plan,  with  due  com- 
pensation to  present  owners,  can  be  devised 
and  Implemented. 

Another  objective  toward  which  new  poli- 
cies shou'.d  be  directed  is  preserving  the 
beauty  of  the  land  Reforms  In  this  area  are 
fully  consistent  with  a  restructuring  of  land- 
holding  patterns.  Thus,  a  change  In  local  tax 
laws  so  that  land  is  assessed  in  accordance 
with  its  use  would  benefit  small  farmers 
and  penalize  developers.  Zoning  rural  land 
for  specific  uses,  such  as  agriculture  or  new 
towns,  would  similarly  help  contain  sub- 
tirban  sprawl  and  ease  the  pressure  on  sm:^21 
farmers  to  sell  to  developers  or  spectilator  . 
If  as  a  restilt  of  new  zoning  la'ws  the  value 
of  a  farmer's  land  was  decreased,  be  would 
be  compensated  for  that  loss. 

An  Indefinite  moratoritim  should  also  te 
placed  on  further  reclamation  projects,  at 
least  until  the  160-acre  and  residency  re- 
quirements are  enforced,  and  even  then, 
they  ought  to  be  closely  examined  for  en- 
vironmental impact.  Schemes  are  kicking 
about  to  bring  more  water  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Southwest  from  northern  Cal- 
ifornia, the  Columbia  and  even  Alaska.  These 
plans  ought  to  be  shelved.  Federal  revenuei 
that  would  be  spent  on  damming  America's 
last  wild  rivers  could,  in  most  cases,  be  more 
fruitfully  devoted  to  such  purposes  as  re- 
distributing croplands. 

Policy  changes  in  other  areas  should  com- 
plement the  major  reforms  outlined  above 
Existing  farm  loan  programs,  for  example, 
should  be  greatly  expanded  so  that  new 
farmers  can  get  started  In  agriculture.  Farm- 
ing cooperatives,  which  can  be  a  starting 
p:)int  for  workers  unable  to  afford  an  entire 
farm,  should  be  encouraged  through  tax  laws 
and  credit  programs.  Research  funds  spent 
on  developing  machinery  for  large-scale 
farming  should  be  rechanneled  into  exten- 
sion programs  for  small  farmers  and  co-ops 

It  won't  be  easy  to  enact  any  of  these  re- 
forms. Friends  of  large-scale  agribusiness 
are  strategically  scattered  throughout  the 
Agriculture,  Interior  and  Appropriations 
committees  of  Congress,  and  are  equally  well 
ensconced  within  the  Nixon  Administration. 
Small-farmer  associations  like  the  Orange, 
the  National  Farmers  Union  and  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  don't  have  nearly  the 
clout  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  big  grower  associations  and  the 
giant  corporations  themselves.  The  pro- 
industry  land  p>ollcy  "experts"  who  formed 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
that  reported  Its  findings  last  year  were  no 
friendlier  to  small-scale  farming :  they  rec- 
ommended repeal  of  the  Reclamation  Act's 
160-acre  limitation  and  residency  require- 
ment, and  adoption  of  fXjUcles  favorable  to 
large-scale  mechanized  agriculture. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  grounds  for 
optimism.  Many  citizens  and  public  officials 
are  coming  to  realize  that  rural  America 
ought  to  be  revived,  cities  salvaged,  welfare 
rolls  reduced,  and  they  see  that  present 
policies  aimed  at  achieving  these  objectives 
are  not  working.  Environmentalists  who  for 
years  have  pointed  to  the  dangers  of  Inten- 
sive agriculture  and  the  need  for  prudent 
rural  land  use,  are  finally  getting  an  au- 
dience Tlie  list  of  organizations  that  have 
recently  urged  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
160-acre  limitation  Includes  the  AFL-CIO. 
the  Sierra  Club  Common  Cause  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  the  Graiige  and 
the  National  Farmers  Union.  7  hat  s  not 
enough  to  sweep  Congress  off  Its  feet,  but 
it  s  a  gcx>d  start. 

The  ultlniate  p^jlitical  appea,  <jt  land  re- 
form IS  that  It  places  both  the  burden  and 
opportunity  of  self- improvement  upon  the 
people  themselves  It  can  give  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  a  place  to  plant 
roota,  and  a  chance  to  work  with  dignity 
Can   we   deny    them    that   chance? 
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NOTICE  ON  HEARINGS  ON 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION 


Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
and  Government  Research  will  hold 
hearings  oti  consumer  protection  agency 
legislation  on  November  4  and  5.  1971. 
The  iiearings  will  be  held  in  Room  3302. 
New  Senate  Office  Building  and  will 
begin  at  10  a.m. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  TIME  FOR  HEALING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Monday  s 
memorial  services  throughout  the  coun- 
try honored  our  veteran.s  who  have 
served  in  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  Stales  .so  that  our  winters  of 
wars  could  melt  into  a  new  and  la.sting 
spring  of  peace  and  hope  for  all  people. 

We  must  not  limit  ourselves  to  thi,'^ 
special  occasion  marked  wiselv  in  1954 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as 
Veterans  Day.  Today  and  everyday  we 
must  again  paiise  to  reflect  upon  our  vet- 
erans in  order  to  meet  our  resiwnsibili- 
tj^  and  obligations  to  them. 

VmniANS    MUST    NOT    BI    VICTIMS 

Unhke  other  generations  In  other 
wars,  our  yoimg  men,  at  best,  come  home 
in  anonymity  to  be  met  with  indiffer- 
ence. Sometimes  they  find  genuine  hos- 
tility. They  are  caught  in  the  crossfire 
of  public  opinion  I  do  not  believe  this 
Is  acceptable  in  America. 

These  are  our  young  men,  whom  we 
have  asked  to  serve,  and  to  be  prepared 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  us.  More  than 
45,000  of  their  comrades  have  died  Many 
thousands  more  have  last  linibs  or  sight 
or  casualties  in  otiier  way  And  in  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  help  them 
recognize  that  what  they  did  wa.s  of  vital 
importance  to  America,  we  frequentlj' 
fail  even  to  demonstrate  to  them  that 
we  care. 

No  bands  welcome  these  men  home, 
no  flags,  no  parades,  no  warm  wel- 
comes— except,  of  course,  from  a  family 
grateful  to  have  their  son  or  brother  or 
husband  home  Nor  did  our  young  men 
leave  homes  and  loved  ones  to  become 
heroes.  Their  sole  purpose  was  to  do 
their  duty  to  their  country— to  establish 
and  preserve  its  freedom  by  halting  the 
march  of  aggression.  Their  service,  their 
courage,  and  yes.  their  lives,  are  the 
coins  with  which  freedom  and  peace  are 
purchased.  The  greatness  of  America 
and  the  endurance  of  democracy  rest 
on  the  sinew  of  their  cliaracter. 

PBOGRAMS    HAVE    BTOLVXD 

These  men  who  have  sustained  or  Na- 
tion through  its  perilous  hours  are  the 
recipients  of  veterans  benefits  which 
have  evolved  Uirough  liistory  and  which 
increasingly  represent  our  concern  for 
them.  In  tiie  early  history  of  this  Na- 
tion our  men  were  released  from  mili- 
tary service  with  little  reward  except 
words  of  commendation.  A  parcel  of  land 
on  which  a  homestead  might  be  estab- 
lished was  one  of  the  f^rst  veterans  bene- 
fits authorized  by  the  Government  of 
this  Nation.  Little  eLse  of  significance 
was  provided  until  the  First  World  War, 


after  which  some  of  the  LienefiLs  now 
provided  veterans  were  established  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  the  concept  of  broad 
readjustment  a.'v.>;istance  programs  wa.s 
developed  Unquestionably,  this  Nation 
leads  the  world  in  programs  of  benefits 
to  veterans. 

In  addition  to  educational  and  home 
loan  assistance,  so  important  m  the  years 
immediately  following  military  service, 
comprehensive  programs  to  comiJensate 
veterans  for  disabilities  suffered  in  serv- 
ice and  to  provide  veterans  a  reasonable 
degree  of  sustenance  in  later  years  based 
on  disability  and  laeed,  even  though  not 
disabled  by  service,  are  well  esiublished 
Similar  consideration  is  accorded  sur- 
vivors of  servicemen  and  veterans.  Of 
significant  importance  is  the  vast  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  program 
which  provides  hospital  care  and  outpa- 
tient treatment  for  hundreds  of  tliou- 
sands  of  veteraiLs  annually. 

The  problem  of  drug  addiction,  as  you 
know,  is  critical.  The  President  has  sub- 
m.tted  to  tlie  Congress  legLslation  which 
will  enable  us  to  meet  this  problem,  and 
in  the  meantime,  he  has  proceeded  with 
efforts  to  curb  addiction  and  rehabilitate 
addicts.  Special  care  is  being  provided 
for  returning  veterans  who  are  addicted. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPOBTUNlrlES  NEEDED 

Of  immediate  concern  is  the  plight  of 
veterans,  most  of  them  of  recent  military 
service  but  many  displaced  from  employ- 
ment by  technological  progre.ss  or  other 
reasons,  seeking  meaningful  and  reward- 
ing jobs  with  advancement,  opportunitie.^. 
The  jobs  for  veterans  program  which 
Pi-esident  Nixon  created  1  year  ago,  is 
active  in  47  States  and  285  citie.s.  and  i^ 
beglnnuiK  to  have  a  .sitimficanl  impact  on 
veteran  employment  Preference  in  pub- 
lic emplo>  merit  at  all  level.s  and  ."special 
efforts  have  been  devised  to  insure  that 
maximum  goveniment  services  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  provided  all 
unemployed  veterans.  Preference  in  pub- 
lic employment  at  all  levels  and  special 
consideration  of  veteran  applicants  by 
private  employers  are  essential  to  insure 
that  veterans,  particularly  the  group  of 
young  veterans  recently  released  from 
military  service,  have  an  opportunity,  in 
this  land  of  the  greatest  opportunities,  to 
earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  tlieir 
families.  All  of  tliese  programs  must  be 
systematically  and  frequently  reviewed 
to  insure  that  benefits  and  services  to 
veterans,  their  dependents,  an"^  .survivors 
are  adequate  In  view  of  ever- increasing 
social  and  economic  circumstances. 

PROGRAMS  NOT  ENOUGH 

But  let  lis  recognize  that  programs 
alone  are  not  enough.  We  need  such  pro- 
grrams  of  assistance.  But  we  also  need 
something  that  is  far  more  important, 
something  that  will  do  far  more  good  not 
only  for  our  veterans,  but  also  for  our 
counti-y  itself. 

We  need  this  great  Nation  to  put  aside 
its  bitterness,  and  not  inflict  it  on  the 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

OUTREACH  REgriRED 

I  have  talked  with  many  of  these  f)eo- 
ple  coming  home,  and  I  know  that  one  of 
their  greatest  problems  is  just  simple 
communications.      Many      have     been 


through  the  most  difTlcult  time  they  will 
ever  know  In  their  lives.  They  have  not 
been  through  the.se  things  with  a  feeling 
of  having  the  full  .support  of  their  coun- 
trymen behind  them.  Instead,  they  have 
a  sense  of  Isolation  from  what  they  call 
"the  world" — by  which  tliey  mean  Uieir 
own  homeland. 

They  often  find  themselves  forced  back 
into  a  community  of  their  own — a  com- 
munity of  other  veterans  created  by  com- 
mon experience  and  common  need.  Of 
all  their  difficulties,  perhaps  the  most 
agonizing  is  the  feeling  so  many  have  of 
not  really  being  a  part  of  their  own  peo- 
ple ajiy  longer — of  beitig  exiles  in  their 
own  land — of  not  really  being  able  to 
return  again  to  a  sense  of  belonging. 

INDIVIDUAL    CONTRIBUTIONS 

I  tliink  that  of  all  the  problems  which 
confront  our  veterans,  this  is  the  one 
each  of  us  as  an  individual  can  most 
directly  have  a  hand  in  solving.  We  can 
do  it  so  easily,  and  in  a  way  we  know 
well — an  American  way  We  can  do  it 
by  simply  reaching  out  our  hands  to 
them,  listening  to  them,  letting  them 
know  that  we  do  care  about  what  they 
have  been  through,  and  that  we  are 
grateful. 

And  in  a  larger  sense,  we  need  to  bind 
up  the  wounds  among  us  all,  and  not 
probe  them  for  the  justification  of  one 
position  or  another. 

We  need  to  open  the  doors  of  discourse 
once  again,  and  determine  where  we  will 
go  from  here,  and  what  kind  of  Nation 
we  want  to  be.  It  is  given  few  nations 
in  the  history  of  the  world  to  be  so  rich, 
so  powerful,  and  so  free  that  they  can 
determine  their  own  destiny,  and  not 
have  it  determined  for  them.  We  can 
do  that,  if  we  will. 

A     TIME     rOR     HE.\I.INC 

We  need  to  take  from  the  fires  of 
war  not  the  ashes  of  recrimination  and 
hate,  but  the  flame  of  reconciliation  and 
love. 

There  is  a  time  to  rend,  and  a  time  to 
heal — a  time  of  war  and  a  time  of  peace. 
Now  IS  a  time  for  healing  For  if  healing 
does  not  come,  though  we  may  achieve 
peace  in  the  world,  there  will  be  no  peace 
in  America. 

So  let  us  not  bring  our  young  men 
liome  to  a  divided  house.  Let  us  not  in- 
vite the  contempt  of  history  by  rejecting 
the  people  who  bmuplit  the  peace  Let 
us  rather  seek  to  be  worthy  of  them. 

Let  each  who  bore  this  battle  in  his 
heart  reach  out  to  those  who  bore  it  on 
their  bodies,  resolving  that  the  lessons 
of  this  time  have  not  been  taught  in 
vain,  that  the  seeds  of  sacrifice  sliall  not 
have  fallen  on  barren  ground,  and  that 
this  Nation,  with  Gods  guidance,  .shall 
turn  gently  into  a  lasting  spring  of  peace 
and  promise  for  all  our  people. 


DISC:    T.A.X   WINDFALL   ON   TOP   OF 
TRADE  WINDP  ALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  last 
Simday's  Washington  Post  contained  an 
article  by  Professor  Surrey  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  and  who  used  to  be 
A.ssistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Tax  Policy.  The  article  is  a  summary  of 
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why  In  Surrey's  judgment  the  DISC  pro- 
posal ought  not  to  be  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. 

Surrey  alleges  that  DISC  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  about  $1  billion  a 
year  and  will  not  give  Uxem  a  fair  return 
on   their  investment. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
a.s   follows: 

DISC:    Tax  Windfall  on   Top   or    rrnDE 

WlNDTALL 

(By  Stanley  S    Surrey) 

In  an  earlier  article  appearing  In  The  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Sept.  19.  I  described  the  DISC 
proposal  of  the  Treasury  Department  as  a 
blUlon-doUar  tax  loophole  hidden  in  the  New 
Economic  Policy  of  the  admlnLstration.  This 
proposal  would  permit  an  exporter  Uj  form 
a  DISC — Dumeslic  International  .'ialeh  Cor- 
poration— which  would  be  a  paper'  sub- 
sidiary corporation  in  the  United  States 
through  which  the  exporter  could  channel  Its 
exports.  The  actual  consequences  of  the 
operations  that  would  be  permitted  under 
the  DISC  mechanics  represent  a  major  tax 
windfall,  whose  size  and  effects  are  carefully 
cloaked  In  Treasury  Department  descriptions 
of  the  proposal.  Thus: 

The  profits  on  DISC  exports  would  In  effect 
be  tax  exempt  under  the  Federal  Income  tax. 
While  technically  the  tax  would  be  de- 
ferred' as  long  as  the  profits  were  ti-sed  In 
"export -related  activuies.  the  operative  aiid 
Intended  result  would  be  a  deferral  over  a 
long  i]«rlod  of  time  For  a  profitable  com- 
pany the  present  val  ue  of  a  long  deferral  Is 
Just  atx>ut  the  amount  of  the  tax  Itself. 
which  turns  the  deferral  Into  virtual  tax 
exemption 

The  export  profits  of  the  DISC  could  be 
uaed  by  the  parent  of  the  DISC  in  any  of  Its 
domestic  operations  having  nf/thiug  to  do 
with  exports,  .such  as  meeting;  domestic  com- 
petition. Or.  If  other  funds  were  being  used 
for  normal  doniestJc  expansion,  the  DISC 
profits  could  even  be  invesled  in  a  manufac- 
turing plant  abroftd,  thereby  curtailing  U.S. 
exports. 

The  proposal  would  encourage  the  use  of 
a  FISC — a  foreign  sales  oorpca^tlon — as  a 
subsidiary  of  the  DISC  but  located  In  a  tax 
haven  country  such  as  Bermuda  or  Panama 
or  the  Cayman  Islands  or  Switzerland.  This 
would  reverse  the  policy  established  In  1962 
to  end  the  then  widespread  use  of  tax  havens 
to  reduce  taxes.  The  DISC  policy  would  bring 
back  the  exploitation  of  the.se  tax  havens 
and  make  them  an  instrument  of  US  trade 
policy. 

The  annual  revenue  codt  of  the  Treasury 
Department  DISC  proposal  would  be  close  to 
a  $1  billion  a  year.  The  tax  reduction  in- 
volved would  go  to  our  largest  corporations 
since  they  conduct  a  major  part  of  ovir  ex- 
port trade. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commltt««. 
which  favored  the  DISC  In  1970,  became 
highly  su.spicious  of  it  this  ye«r.  as  well  It 
might  As  a  consequence,  that  committee 
adopted  the  DISC  proposal  In  lu  version  of 
the  current  tax  bill,  but  only  on  an  'mere- 
mental  basis."  Under  this  Incremental  ap- 
proach, the  DISC  tax  benefit-s  are  given  only 
to  exports  In  excess  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
average  of  export  sales  for  tiie  particular 
company  in  the  period  1968-1970. 

The  Incremental  approach  Is  complex,  cre- 
ates inequities  as  between  different  claaaee 
of  business  depending  on  their  histories  in 
the  1968  1970  base  period;  will  disrupt  nor- 
mal trade  channels  as  taxpayers  seek  to  di- 
vert their  exports  Into  new  organizations  so 
as  to  create  the  artificial  existence  oT  a  low 
or  zero  l>ase  period    Thus,  .Tirppogp  a  manii- 
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facttirer  li  exportLng  through  an  independ- 
ent merchant  export  corporation  whoe*  sole 
function  18  to  handle  the  eipcwos  of  various 
manufacturers  Stich  a  corporation,  when 
structured  as  a  DISC,  will  have  base  period 
sales  But  If  the  manufacturer  ceaises  t«  use 
the  merchant  export  corporation  and  instead 
creates  his  own  DISC  for  his  exports,  that 
DISC  will  have  a  zero  base  period.  Hence  all 
Its  exports  will  be  exempt,  even  though  there 
lias  been  no  change  in  the  volume  of  exports 
by  the  manufacturer 

Even  wlthUn  the  logic  of  an  incremental 
approach,  the  House  version  has  its  defects: 

There  is  no  reason  to  use  only  75  per  cent 
of  the  base  period  export  sales  as  the  ba-se 
and  thus  allow  windfall  exemption  for  the 
remaining  25  per  cent  of  exports 

The  base  period  should  not  remain  static 
but  should  constantly  move  forward;  other- 
wise windfall  exemption  is  granted  for  the 
growtli  In  exports  that  normally  occurs  as 
our  economy  and  those  of  other  nations 
expand. 

If  a  choice  had  to  be  made.  Congress 
should  choose  the  Incremental  approach,  ai'id 
strengthen  the  House  bill  But  Congress  need 
not  consider  itself  limited  only  to  the  pain- 
ful ta£k  of  cliooslng  between  two  unattrac- 
tive alternatives,  each  with  its  own  set  of 
problems  and  defects. 

Given  the  unsatisfactory  results  either 
with  full  exemption  or  an  incremental  ap>- 
proach.  there  is  a  further  reastin  not  to  be 
forced  to  a  choice  at  this  time  The  United 
Stales  has  set  In  motion  forces  that  wlU 
p-eatly  alter  the  pre.sent  currency  relation- 
ships and  the  future  international  monetary 
system  These  force.":  will  also  brini;  about  a 
dismantling  of  some  of  the  existing  trade 
restrictions  in  other  countries,  the  end  re- 
sult of  which  is  bound  to  be  a  real  improve- 
ment in  the  United  States  trade  position  It  is 
therefore  advisable  to  await  the  outcome  to 
see  what  further  steps.  If  any,  are  needed  to 
assist  our  exporters 

Indeed,  it  is  ironic  that  the  very  success 
of  our  New  Economic  Policy  m  Uie  interna- 
tional arra  will,  under  DISC,  hand  over  to 
our  large  exporting  corporatloiis  a  completely 
under>«rved  windfall.  Tlielr  exports  will  in- 
crease and  under  DISC  provide  tax-exempt 
profit* — not  because  of  any  elTorts  on  their 
part  but  simply  because  the  doUar  wUl  be 
dc\alued  relative  to  other  currencies 

This  windfall  exists  under  either  version  of 
DISC,  sine*  sucli  devaluation  is  a  guarantor 
of  increased  exports.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  devaluation  means  a  price  to  be  paid  by 
some  Americans  Thase  part.s  of  our  economy 
that  depend  on  imports  our  tourists  and  oth- 
ers similarly  affected  by  the  higher  coet  of 
foreign  goods,  must  pay  In  higher  coels  the 
price  for  the  Increase  in  exports  It  is  their 
higher  costs  and  consequent  burdens  that  are 
l>eing  traded  off  apalnst  the  larger  profits 
for  our  exporters  and  the  consequent  benefits 
for  those  associated  with  export  commodities 
These  readjustments  may  be  appropriate  in 
the  national  interest  But  It  Is  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  accompany  this  trade-off 
with  additional  automatic  tax  exemption  for 
the  larger  proflt,s  vlrtuaUy  being  handed  over 
to  ovir  exporters 

To  give  a  DISC  exemption  to  these  wind- 
fall profits  Is  thus  to  provide  a  windfall  on 
K'P  of  a  windfall — which  would  be  a  new  rec- 
ord in  tax  policy  mistakes 

It  would  therefore  be  folly  to  lock  ourselves 
Into  a  permanent  DISC  at  this  time,  whether 
It  be  the  Treasury  full  exemption  or  the 
House  incremeutal  approach.  There  is  no 
need  for  such  a  permanent  commitment  t>e- 
tween  unwise  aJfcemaUves.  Far  greater  forces 
are  In  motion  that  will  Improve  otir  trade 
position,  and  It  therefore  would  be  wise  policy 
to  place  all  DISC  proposals  aside  to  await 
the  outcome  of  thoee  forces. 


SOVIET   SABER    RATTLING 


Ivtr  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Felix 
McKnight.  copublisher  and  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  has  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  column  that  the  Soviet  threat 
and  reports  of  that  threat  i.-  not  mere 
saber  rattling,  but  instead  is  a  hard  fact 
to  be  confronted  by  the  American 
people 

As  Senators  are  w  ell  aw  are.  I  have  con- 
tinuously been  an  advocate  of  a  strong 
national  defense 

Mr.  McKnight 's  column,  published  in 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  of  October  17. 
reports  on  the  views  of  Gen  Bernard 
A.  Schriever.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  an 
outstanding  Texan,  I  ask  unanimous  coii- 
sent  that  Mr,  McKnights  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
■was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Facts,  Not  Sword  Rattlikg 
I  By  FeUx  R.  McKnight) 

The  rangy  man  of  the  Gregory  Peck 
mold — piercing  eyes,  voice  of  quiet  urgency — 
leaned  into  the  microphone  and  threw  the 
admonishment  that  Is  gaining  volume  these 
days: 

"Ifs  the  national  attitude  I'm  talking 
about — the  strange  apathy  that  emlangers 
our  country's  security.  If  we  don't  reverse  It 
we  are  In  trouble  ,  .  .  deep  trouble.  The  So- 
viets are  pulling  away." 

Out  fi-ont  the  faces  of  a  hundred  young 
Dallas  ieaoers — the  bnskiy  progressive  Dallas 
Assemtjly  crowd — firuied  mto  acknowledg- 
ment It  was  a  sober  message  from  recently 
retired  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schriever,  U.S.  All 
Force 

They  had  to  believe  this  tall  Texan,  tbe 
man  who  put  the  protective  Intercontinental 
Ballistic  Missile  Syetem  (ICBM)  Into  being. 
This  German  immigrant  who  came  to  Texas 
at  age  nine;  rose  to  wear  tlie  four  stars  of 
a  full  U.S  Cieneral  A  passionate  lover  of  his 
Bdopted  land 

What  Ben  Schriever  was  telling  them  In 
Dallas  a  few  days  ago  Is  coming  from  all 
directions;  most  recently  from  Defense  See- 
re;  ary  Melvln  Lrilrd  In  a  sCimber  waj-ntng  that 
U.S  Intelligence  venfies  the  growth  of  a 
vast   Soviet   strategic   weapon   capability 

The  US  capability  Is  losing  tiy  default  In 
this  nation  tinder  the  Incessant  cry  of  the 
antiwar  element  nurtured  by  the  unpopular 
Vietnam  war  And  a  larpe  portion  of  that 
cry  comes  from  liberals  of  the  Congress 

Ben  Schriever  Is  no  war  monger  because 
lie  wore  a  nillitAry  uniform  He  abhors  the 
stench  of  war.  He  designed  and  fathered  the 
missile  system  that  stands  as  the  U.S.  de- 
fensive sentries  of  today.  But  he  prays  tliat 
not  one  will  ever  be  fired:  that  the  sanity 
of  disarmament   wl'.l  prevail  in  the  wor!d 

Yet  he  Is  a  realist  He  l>elleves  that  Red 
Clilnese  capiabillty  to  hit  us  is  10  to  15  year* 
away,  but  he  kncrws  that  Soviet  rnulta- 
pronged  warheads  oould  shower  ottr  defense 
silos  in  less  than  15  mli:iutes  if  they  e'.ect  tc 
strike  wlihm  the  next  lew  years  Uruess.  he 
stresses,  we  keep  pace  with  our  own  strategic 
■weaponry 

He  Is  saying  no  more  than  the  presiden- 
tially  appointed  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel 
of  which  Dallaslte  William  P  Clement  Jr  is 
a  member,  when  It  warned  tbe  President 
and  Congress  that  if  present  observable 
trends  continue,  "The  United  States  w~.U  be- 
come a  aecond-rate  power  incapable  of  fu.- 
suriz^  tbe  future  security  and  freedom  of 
its  people." 

Schiiever.  the  Texas  AiM  graduate  who 
headed  the  wondrous  research  and  develop- 
ment program  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
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mand.  now  alta  on  a  Presidential  commlssUm 
searching  for  ways  to  ctiann*!  technology  de- 
velop>ed  for  the  military  Into  peaceful  do- 
mestic areas  of  urban  growth. 

He  prefers  that  our  technological  talents 
be  pointed  In  that  direction  But  he  also 
argue*  that  we  will  be  a  Jittery  nation  if  we 
continue  to  default  In  the  niiclear  strategic 
field  Unhappily  these  days,  a  man  has  to 
keep  his  back  door  guarded  while  he  goes 
about  his  home  work 

Even  the  New  York  Times,  outlet  of  the 
anti-wax  forces,  has  gravely  reported  within 
the  p«tst  few  days  on  the  shocking  growth 
of  Soviet  missile  sites  and  missile  sub- 
marines. The  Soviets  now  have  almrjst 
equalled  In  number  the  41  Polaris  subma- 
rines that  once  gave  us  security  superiority 
And  they  keep  building  while  our  program 
lags. 

President  Nixon  recently  commented  that 
"neither  power  at  this  time  could,  if  It 
wanted  to,  gain  that  superiority  which  would 
enable  It  to,  frankly,  blackmail  the  other 
one  .  .    " 

But  Secretary  t.alrd  ihl.s  week  knocked  that 
down  with  the  admission  that  the  gravity  of 
the  Soviet  surge  is  "far  greater"  than  the 
eatlmate  he  gave  Congress  Juat  seven  months 
ago. 

Texas  Ben  Schrtever  Is  not  rattling 
swords — Just  unpalatable  iacta. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  POSITION 
ON  A  VOTE 

Mr  STEVENSON.  Mr  President,  I 
was  necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  FYlday.  October  8,  1971.  when  the 
Senate  took  a  final  vote  on  S.  2482,  "An 
act  to  authorize  financial  .support  for 
improvements  in  Indian  education  "  Had 
I  been  present  and  voting.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


CANCER   RESEARCH 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  expanding  Federal  efforts 
In  cancer  research  has  generated  great 
Interest  among  Members  of  Congre.ss  and 
the  public 

A  bill  now  pending  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  iHR.  11302*  em- 
bodies the  approach  supported  by  the 
scientific  community,  to  keep  the  cancer 
program  within  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  Another  bill.  S.  1828,  which  I 
voted  against,  passed  the  Senate  July  7, 
1971. 

In  the  floor  debate  on  that  bill,  I  tried 
to  point  out  to  my  Senate  colleagues 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent In  the  bill — the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent cancer  agency,  ouUside  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  While  S. 
1828  states  that  the  cancer  program 
would  be  "within  ■  NIH,  the  bill  actually 
gives  the  cancer  agency  independent 
budget  status  and  direct  visibility  in  the 
White  House,  with  a  cancer  director  at 
the  same  level  as  the  NIH  Director,  but 
not  responsible  to  the  NIH  Director. 

Tlie  scientific  community,  particularly 
those  devoted  to  cancer  clinical  work  and 
research,  have  echoed  the.se  fears  tiiat 
such  an  approach  is  not  the  best  way  to 
attack  cancer,  and  might  result  in  the 
dismantling  of  NIH,  probably  the  finest 
coordinated  biomedical  institution  in  the 
world. 

Two  letters  from  distinguished  scien- 


tists to  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  1971,  reflect  the  position  of 
the  biomedical  community.  One  is  signed 
by  the  only  person  to  receive  a  Nobel 
Prize  for  the  treatment  of  cancer  pa- 
tients. Dr.  Charles  Huggins  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

These  letters  refute  the  allegation  in  a 
recent  advertisement,  signed  by  the 
Amenoar.  Cancer  Society — the  only  or- 
ganization in  the  country  to  support  a 
separate  cancer  agency  approacli— that 
primarily  noncancer  scientists  oppose 
the  Senate  bill  iS.  1828'. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  36,  1971 J 

Cakcxr  Box 
To  the  Editor: 

In  a  fuli-page  advertisement  (Oct.  12)  Dr 
H.  Marvin  Pollard  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can CancOT  Society  urged  that  all  Congress- 
men vote  for  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act  (S. 
1828).  "The  objections  to  the  bill.  '  wrote  Dr. 
Pollard,  "have  come  mainly  from  people  who 
do  not  have  expert  cancer  knowledge." 

We  wish  to  slate  that  this  Is  nut  so  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  We  are  a  group  of 
thirteen  faculty,  long  Interested  In  cancer 
research,  mtist  cif  whom  are  also  concerned 
with  the  treatment  of  some  thousands  of 
cancer  patients  a  year  We  waju  the  attack 
on  cancer  to  be  Intensified.  But  we  consider 
S.  1828  a  poor  bill  to  achieve  that  objective. 

In  the  eyes  of  most  critics,  the  chief  fault 
of  8.  1828  Is  the  creation  of  an  Independent 
cancer  agency — a  precedent-making  step 
viewed  by  many  as  leading  the  way  toward 
the  destruction  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  |  Editorial  Oct   14  | 

The  act  has  other  serious  weaknesses.  It 
falls,  for  example,  to  require  the  elaboration 
Of  a  formal  plan  lor  the  attack  on  cancer,  nor 
does  it  moblll/*  the  concerned  professional 
personnel  of  the  country  to  participate  In 
such  planning  on  a  continuing  basis.  In  fact, 
It  opens  the  door  to  unlimited  contract  re- 
search under  the  control  of  a  small  Intra- 
mural caCje.  Furthermore,  the  act  falls  to 
provide  for  the  Independent  evaluation  of  the 
agency's  nnethodology  and  achievements. 

We  therefore  urge- since  the  American 
Cancer  Society  has  made  of  S  1828  an  all-or- 
none  proposition — that  the  bUl  be  defeated. 

Dr  Pollard's  appeal  failed  to  mention  the 
alternative  National  Cancer  Attack  bill,  H.R. 
10681  We  believe  that  this  bill,  although  not 
necessarllv  ideal,  points  the  way  to  a  much 
more  reasonable,  vigorous  and  profitable 
course  of  action. 

The  fraaiing  and  enactment  of  legislation 
to  discover  the  cure  of  disease  requires  the 
exercise  of  thoughtfulness,  prudence  and 
wisdom.  Congressional  approval  should  not 
be  a  rubber-stamp  for  the  opinion  of  any 
Interested  group,  no  matter  how  highly  moti- 
vated that  group  may  seem  to  be. 

A  noble  objective  does  not  compensate  for 
poorly  written  legislation. 

We  urge  the  Members  of  Congress  to  con- 
sider H.R.  10681  as  a  basis  for  a  heightened 
attack  on  cancer — and  that  they  do  so  in  a 
critical  and  constructive  spirit  to  make  that 
bill  the  best  one  possible. 

Samxtvl    Hei.i.man.    M.D. 
Howard   H     Hiatt.    M.D. 
Henrt  I   KoHN.  M  D. 
Francis    D     Moore.    M  D. 
John  W    Rakes    M  D. 

Boston.  October  16,  1971 

(The   five   names   above   are    drawn    from 


those  of  thirteen  heads  of  tumor  clinics, 
experimental  laboratories  and  departments  of 
medicine  and  surgery  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  Its  associated  hospitals  who  signed 

this  letter  ) 

(Prom   the   Washington  Post,   Oct,   26,   1871] 
Mori  o.n  the  Cancer  Bill 

On  October  12  full  page  advertisements  by 
unnamed  sponsors  appeared  In  The  Wa'^h- 
Ington  Poet.  The  New  York  Times.  1  he 
Washington  Star  and  21  other  papers  Some 
of  the  advertisements  carried  a  letter  by  H 
Marvin  Pollard,  President  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  A  number  of  false  allega- 
tions appeared  In  that  letter  One  allegation 
was  that  mainly  noncancer  scientist.";  oppo-^e 
the  Senate  BUI.  81828,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency, 

Heads  of  72  medicine  departments  of  med- 
ical schools  throughout  the  country  have 
publicly  oppc^ed  certain  provisions  of  SI 828. 
Some  of  the  panel  of  experts  which  origi- 
nally proposed  Si 828  now  opptwe  this  legis- 
lation. Extensive  opposition  by  cancer  clini- 
cians and  canrt-r  reseanhers  has  been  heard 
by  the  House  C<immlttee  currently  review- 
ing this  legislation  In  addition,  each  of  the 
undersigned  Is  a  bench  scientist  working  In 
some  area  of  cancer  research,  or  a  clinician 
working  with  cancer  patients  Each  receives 
or  administers  funds  from  the  National  C&n> 
cer  Institute  or  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety. E^ch  opposes  the  organizational  provi- 
sions of  SI 828 

Other  of  Dr.  Pollard's  allegations  have 
been  repeatedly  answered  In  hearings  be- 
fore both  the  House  and  Senate  and  In  edi- 
torials In  The  Washington  Post,  The  New 
York  Times,  Tlie  Washington  Star  and  scien- 
tific Journals  such  as  Nature,  Science  and 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  Spe- 
cifically, S1828  In  It.'f  present  form  Is  detri- 
mental to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  It  will  lead  to  a  lack  of  coordination  of 
cancer  research  with  research  In  other 
branches  of  medical  science,  which  In  turn 
win  Impede  progre.ss  In  cancer  research. 
Robert  Martin,  MX). 
Howard  Timin. 
HARVET     07ER.     M  D. 

David  Baltimore. 

Pail  Berg. 

Robert    Handscht7MACHS>,    M.D. 

Charles    Hucginb.   M.D. 
Washington. 

(Dr.  Huggins  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
the   treatment  of  cancer  patients.) 


THE  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 
HIGHWAY 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  Mr  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
in  introducing  propo.sed  legislation  to 
designate  certain  sections  of  the  Inter- 
state System  as  the  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower HiKhway, 

This  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  great 
American  who  contributed  so  much  to 
the  Nation  in  his  distinguished  career, 
first  as  one  of  the  foremost  military 
leaders  in  our  history,  and  then  as  an 
immensely  popular  and  much  loved 
President. 

One  of  the  segments  of  the  Interstate 
System  to  be  designated  as  the  Dwisht 
D.  Eisenhower  Highway  runs  throusli 
southern  and  southwestern  Pennsylvania, 
an  area  well  known  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

Many  Senators  may  recall  that  Presi- 
dent ELsenhower's  viKorous  efforts  gave 
great   Impetus  to   the  building   of   the 
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wonderful  Interstate  Highway  System 
we  now  enjoy.  It  Is,  therefore,  entirely 
appropriate  for  Congress  to  designate 
portions  of  Uie  highway  system  in  his 
honor. 

ATLANTIC  TREATY  ASSOCIATION 
RESOLUTION 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  final 
resolution  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty  Associ- 
ation resulting  from  the  meeting  in  Lon- 
don Uiis  past  September. 

Mucli  of  the  resolution  deals  with  the 
important  problem  of  burden-sharing  in 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  a  problem  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  Members  ol  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Of  special  impwrtance.  I  believe,  is  the 
prop>osal  for  a  NATO  International  Se- 
curity Fund  which  would  deal  with  the 
international  problem  of  foreign  ex- 
change costs  as  a  re.-^ult  of  stationing 
troops  in  foreign  countries.  This  propasal 
is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  continu- 
ing efforts  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  of  the  NATO  area  without  im- 
posmg  undue  burdens  on  any  one  Alli- 
ance member.  I  belieN-e  thus  suggestion 
deserves  further  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered   to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 
Pinal  Resolvtion  or  the  Atlantic  Treatt 

AS6<XIA1  ION 

The  Atlantic  Treaty  As,s<x:latlon  meeting  in 
London  for  Us  Seventeenth  Annual  Assembly 
discussed  the  role  of  the  Alliance  in  the  pres- 
ent world  situation  The  Theme  of  the  Con- 
fereivce  was  "Atlantic  Solidarity:  the  Key  to 
Peace  In  an  Era  of  Negotiation". 

The  British  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Edward 
Heath  and  the  Secretary  Oeneral  of  NATO, 
Mr.  ManUo  Broalo,  made  inircductory  state- 
ments. Don  Ouldo  Colcmna  dl  Paltamo  re- 
ported on  Economic  Political  Mr  Tim>>thT 
Stanley  on  Military  Political  questions.  Mr 
Altemur  KUlc  gave  a  report  on  I:iforraatlon 
The  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee, 
General  Joliannes  SttliLhoff.  the  Supreme  .Al- 
lied Conunander  Europe.  GeneriU  Andrew  J 
Goodpa&ler  and  the  C\>mmander-in-Chlef 
Channel  and  Eattiant.  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Ashmore.  addressed  the  Assembly  on  matters 
of  their  respective  responsibility. 

The  Assembly,  noting  tliat  In  the  past  It 
has  concentrated  its  discussions  more  on  po- 
litical and  military  matters,  decided  that  this 
year  economic  topics  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
life  and  the  pursuit  of  excellence  sTiould.  as 
a  matter  ol  urgency,  be  studied  more  In- 
tensively 

J.  transatlantic  economic  cooperation 
wrrKTN    THE   alliance 

The  Assembly  views  the  present  situatloii 
as  follows: 

First  priority  must  be  given  to  curbing  m- 
flailon,  above  all  Ln  the  Uiuted  States,  but 
In  all  other  countries  as  well  The  United 
States'  balance  of  payments  mubt  be  re- 
stored. 

The  general  clanger  of  a  reureai  inuj  eco- 
nomic blocs  and  proUsctioiusm  must  be  re- 
sisted at  all  coets.  Member  ctfuutries  must 
Instead  recapture  momentum  towards  ev«r 
freer  trade,  in  vestment  and  payments.  The 
measures  to  be  taken  require  a  common  effort 
and  are  of  the  greater  possible  tirgency. 

The  substantial  enlargement  of  the  Euro- 


pean Eksonomie  Community  now  In  prospect 
would  liave  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  As  the  nucletu  of  a  broAder 
economic  oommunlty  KEC  can  be  a  vital  force 
for  peace  and  world  prospentr.  Cooperation 
in  economic  and  politic&l  fields  may  lead  to 
closer  cooperation  In  defence,  aiid  this  may 
enable  the  European  partners  to  play  a 
greater  part  In  their  own  defense  than  hae 
hitherto  been  possible. 

It  is  Imperative  that  ways  be  found  to  reln- 
f'-<rce  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  EEC  on  the  one  hand  and  the  EEC, 
North  America  and  Japan  on  tlie  other.  The 
OECD  should  asstime  an  even  more  Impor- 
tant role  as  a  forum  for  a  broad  range  of  eco- 
nomic questions  For  certain  political-eco- 
nomic questions  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
offers  a  unique  forum  It  should  use  its  ma- 
chinery as  a  means  of  helping  to  achieve  a 
common  solution  In  the  face  of  the  urgent 
economic  crisis  Here  there  Is  also  an  In- 
creased field  of  activity  and  responsibility  for 
the  Atlantic  Treaty  As.'iociatlon. 

2,    BURDEN    sharing 

The  Assembly  acknowledges  the  tremen- 
dous financial  burden  borne  by  America  In 
the  held  of  defence  since  1949,  and  realises 
that  It  is  Imperative  for  the  'Western  E-uro- 
peaii  member  countries  to  take  positive  and 
tirgent  action  The  Euro-group  of  Ten  should 
formulate  proposals  over  and  above  those  of 
the  European  Defeitse  Improvement  Pro- 
gramme agreed  lu  1970  In  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  necessary  objective  of  equal  burden 
sharing  within  the  Alliance  becomes  a  lasting 
reality,  the  Assembly  calls  upon  the  govern- 
naents  of  all  member  states  to  Implement  the 
prliiclple  already  agreed  in  NATO  that  no 
country  stationing  forces  abroad  in  the  com- 
mon defence  should  suSer  for  that  reason  is 
its  balance  of  payments  and  specifically  to 
study  the  proposals  outlined  In  the  report 
presented  to  the  Assembly  by  Us  military- 
political  rapporteur  for  an  International 
security  fund  which  are  summarized  In  the 
annex. 

3.    DirrFNSE   Cr>OPERATION 

The  Assembly  hopes  for  a  genuine  detente 
with  reciprocal  contributions  from  all  con- 
cerned It  undf-rlines  tlie  necessity  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  the  solidarity  of  the 
'Western  Alliance  which  can  best  be  achieved 
by  resolute  political  will,  mutual  consultation 
and  permaiicut  cooperation  lu  all  East-West 
negotiations  The  present  strategic  and  polit- 
ical policy  of  the  governments  of  the  Alliance 
lia.'s  kept  the  peace  In  Europe  and  continties 
to  promote  stability  In  the  area  A  highly  un- 
stable and  therefore  dangerous  situation 
would  exist  If  conventional  forces  were  not 
maintained  at  their  present  level  until  agree- 
ment has  been  reached,  as  this  Assembly 
hopes  it  wUI  be,  on  mutual  balanced  force 
reductions.  In  particular  the  retention  in 
Europe  of  the  present  level  of  US  and  Cana- 
dian force.-;  is  essential  to  provide  the  political 
xinlty  for  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  tTnlon 
and  ti>  demonstrate  the  continuing  solidarity 
of  the  Western  Alliance  The  even  closer  par- 
ticipation of  French  forces  In  the  Joint  de- 
fence effort  Is  also  of  great  Importance  to 
demon.<itrate  this  solidarity. 

The  security  cf  Europe  is  Increasingly 
threatened  by  the  growt-h  of  Soviet  mllitJiry 
power  and  especially  In  recent  years  of  So- 
viet naval  forces  on  the  northern  and  south- 
ern flanks  of  the  Alliance. 

4.  EWVlaoNMENT  ANT)  QfALTrT  OF  I.IFE 
Our  societies  arc  changing  at  an  acceler- 
ated rate  The  Impact  of  these  changes  is 
deep'.y  affecting  our  physical  environment, 
the  quality  of  our  culture,  the  health  of  our 
social  and  civic  Institutions  and  the  funda- 
mental value.R  which  underlie  our  way  of  life 
One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  being  to  protect  and  enhance  these 


fundamental  values,  tiie  Assembly  caiied  on 
its  Councli  to  establish  a  Committee  on  the 
Quality  of  Life  and  Man's  Environment, 
whose  task  siiouid  be  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  health  of  our  society  to  our 
conr.mon  defence  and  sur\-ival. 

I.    INI^OKMATiON 

The  Assembly  devoted  a  large  part  of  Its 
discussions  to  the  questions  connected  with 
the  dissemination  of  Information  concern- 
ing the  Atlantic  Alliance.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  basic  principle  of  the  Al- 
liance, namely  to  preserve  peace  and  stabil- 
ity through  solidarity  and  cominor.  defense, 
should  be  better  presented  to  the  i>eoples  of 
the  member  countries  and  above  all  to  the 
younger  generation.  To  achieve  this  goal  the 
Assembly  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

I  a)  NATO  governments  are  aslted  to  give 
higher  priority  to  the  dissemination  of  Atlan- 
tic Information,  financial  support  to  the  na- 
tional organizations  charged  with  providing 
this  information  and  to  provide  more  funds 
for  the  central  NATO  Information  Service, 

(b)  ATA  member  associations  should  main- 
tain the  closest  relations  with  the  NATO  In- 
formation Service  and  make  full  use  of  Its 
materials  and  services. 

(c)  Imaginative  and  professional  tech- 
niques should  be  used  to  reach  through  press, 
radio,  television  and  other  appropriate 
means  a  greater  part  of  the  public  They 
should  be  based  upon  a  scientific  analysis. 

(d)  ATA  member  associations,  government 
information  services,  and  NATO,  should 
adopt  Information  priorities  and  closely-de- 
fined target  groups,  according  to  nations'. 
needs.  Generally  speaking,  target  groups 
should  include  teachers  and  other  moulders 
of  public  opinion,  youth,  employer  organiza- 
tions and  trade  unions. 

The  Assembly  decided  to  establish  a  per- 
manent Information  Committee  It  author- 
ised the  President,  in  consultation  with  the 
Council,  to  appoint  its  first  memijcrs.  The 
Committee  should  act  as  a  clearing  house  for 
new  ideas  and  me*sures  to  meet  new  situa- 
tions as  they  arise  and  to  make  critic*; 
analysis  of  Information  methods  and  activ- 
ities especially  for  the  ATA  It  would  alsc' 
operate  as  an  adviser  for  the  lnformai:o; 
activities  of  the  ATA  Secretafial 

e      YOUTH    AND    EDCCATJON 

The  Assembly  heard  and  approved  reports 
on  the  Atlantic  Association  o!  'Voung  Politi- 
cal Leaders  and  the  Atlantic  Information 
Centre  lor  Teachers.  aJ.d  endorse*  the  efforts 
of  these  organizations  ;.«:  Hdvance  the  under- 
standing of  security  issues  by  tlie  younge' 
generations  tr.  the  member  countries  of  the 
Air.nace  A  meeting  of  delegates  specially  con- 
cerned with  education  was  held  during  the 
course  of  the  Assembly 

ANNrX    TO   TIfF    PlNAl    RESOtmON       PROPOSAL 

roE  A  NATO  International  SEcmrrT  Pt-ND 

Tlie  proposal  of  the  Politlcal-MlUtary  Rap- 
porteur for  neutralizing  the  foreign-exchange 
costs  of  the  common  defence  Involves  three 
basic  principles: 

Ftnt:  each  member -state  of  NATO — In- 
cluding the  United  States — must  continue  to 
meet  the  budgetary  costs  of  contributing  Its 
national  forces  to  the  common  defence:  the 
quid-pTX>-Quo  for  the  continued  presence  of 
high-quality  American  forces  in  Europe 
stiould  be  improvements  In  the  quality  of 
the  national  forces  of  the  West  Europeai: 
members  of  the  Alliance; 

Second:  the  stationing  m  continental  Eu- 
rope of  subsl&nua;  American  luid  other 
forces  for  the  common  defeiice  gives  rise  to 
foreign -exchange  costs — in  addition  to  na- 
tional b'odgetary  costs — which  contribute  to 
balance  of  payments  dahcit  Since  these  ex- 
terna; expenditures  may  also  give  foreign- 
exchange  windfalls  to  host  countries,  recip- 
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lent  stAtes  should  b««r  the  largest  paxt  of 
the  c<3«t  of  neutrallzlnff  the  exlwnal  pay- 
ments deflclta  of  states  which  station  forces. 
Since  the  security  intereet*  of  non-hoet  conn- 
trlea  are  also  served  by  the  presence  In  Eu- 
rope of  stationed  forces,  they  should  also  bear 
a  proportional  share  of  meeting  the  sjieclal 
foreign-exchange  costs  which  arise  from  sta- 
tioning forces  abroad  In  the  common  de- 
fence. 

Therefore,  to  strengthen  t^ie  solidarity  of 
the  Alliance,  a  multiliiteral  nilUtary  foreign- 
exchange  neutralization  scheme — to  which 
all  NATO  members  contribute  -should  re- 
place the  present  bilateral  arrangements, 
which  may  have  divisive  pollllcai  conse- 
quences as  they  become  Increasingly  Ineffec- 
tive. 

(In  this  proposal,  host  countries  with  a 
balance-of-payments  surplus  on  military  ac- 
count would  contribute  up  to  80 '^^i  of  the 
surplus  to  the  NATO  International  Security 
Fund;  countries  In  balance  on  the  military 
account  would  collectively  contribute  10%: 
and  the  stationing  countries  In  deficit  would 
absorb  the  remaining  10  ;,,  being  entitled  to 
draw  upon  the  F*und  for  up  to  90%  of  the 
deficit  for  purpo.ses  of  settling  their  overall 
International  payments  account). 

Third:  although  military  procurement  by 
surplus  from  deficit  countries — with  pay- 
ment through  the  fund — would  continue  to 
be  an  Important  means  of  neutralizing  for- 
eign-exchange costs,  and  Is  a  proper  charge 
to  E^uropean  defence  budgets,  the  overall 
responsibility  for  resolving  these  external  Im- 
balances should  be  shifted  from  defence  min- 
istries to  national  political  authorities  so 
thftt  the  full  range  of  resources  available  to 
member  governments  and  central  banks  can 
be  employed. 


UNITED  NATIONS  MEMBERSHIP  FOR 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  ON  TAIWAN 

Mr.  FONG  Mr.  President,  on  October 
19, 1  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  statement  by  70  US  Senators  support- 
ing U.N.  membership  for  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan. 

On  October  22.  the  ofiBce  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr  Eacleton) 
advised  me  that  Senator  Eagleton  wished 
to  sign  the  statement. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement,  including  the  names 
of  the  71  Senators  signing,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OCTOBEB   1971. 

We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  support  membership 
for  the  Republic  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Hiram  L.  Pong.  Wallace  P.  Bennett.  Strom 
Thurmond,  Jack  Miller,  John  O.  Pastore, 
Prank  E.  Moss,  John  Tower,  Peter  H.  Dom- 
mick,  Robert  P.  Griffin.  Henry  Bellmon,  Carl 
T.  Curtis,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Jacob  K.  Javlts, 
James  L.  Buckley.  John  S.  Cooper. 

Milton  R  Young.  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Rob- 
ert T.  StafTord.  Robert  Taft,  Jr  .  Edward  W. 
Brooke,  Claiborne  Pell.  John  C.  Stennls,  Nor- 
rls  Cotton,  William  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  J.  Caleb 
Hoggs,  Gordon  AUott.  William  E.  Brock  m. 
Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Har- 
rison A.  Williams.  Jr. 

John  Sparkman.  Bob  Packwood.  Len  B. 
Jordan.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr  ,  David  H.  Gam- 
brell.  William  B  Spong.  Jr  ,  Jitmea  O  East- 
land. Paul  Fannin.  Uoyd  M  Bent«en.  Charles 
H.  Percy,  WlUlam  Proxmlre.  Gale  W,  McOee. 
Allen  J  EUender.  Alan  Bible,  Lee  Metcalf, 
Barry  Ooldwater,  WUllam  B.  Saxbe.  Ted  Ste- 


veoB,  Edward  J.  Gurney.  Marlow  W.  Oook. 
Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Jr.,  Roman  L.  Hruska. 
James  B.  Pearson. 

Robert  J.  Dole,  Howard  Baker.  Mark  O 
Hatfield.  Jennings  Randolph.  James  B  Allen, 
Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Clinton  P  Anderson. 
Lawton  M.  Chiles,  Jr  ,  Ernest  F.  HolUngs. 
Oaylord  Nelson.  Everett  B  Jordan.  Daniel  K. 
Inouye.  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  Thomas  J. 
Mclntyre.  Howard  W  Cannon,  Clifford  P. 
Case.  Richard  8.  Schweiker,  Thomas  P. 
Eagleton. 


REPORT  ON  ECONOMIC  CONVER- 
SION—MEMBERS OF  CONGRESS 
FOR  PEACE  THROUGH  LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years  it  has  been  clear  that  the 
dollar  commitment  the  United  States  has 
made  in  Vietnam — which  at  lU  jjeak  was 
a  $24  to  $26  billion  incremental  increase 
over  other  defense  expenditure.s — would 
be  coming  to  an  end.  That  amount  has 
now  been  reduced  to  about  $8  billion  a 
year. 

We  have  reduced  the  number  of  men 
in  uniform  by  almost  1  million — or  from 
3.5  million  to  2  5  million. 

Yet  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  done  little  or  no  planning  for 
these  reductions  with  the  result  that  even 
though  the  total  of  our  defense  expendi- 
tures remains  at  peak  levels,  the  prob- 
lems of  conversion  have  been  unfairly 
borne  by  a  relatively  few  people  m  the 
economy — the  returning  veteran,  the 
aerospace  indu.«itry.  and  others. 

Planning  for  convcr.sion  is  long  over- 
due. It  is  especially  overdue  becau.se  the 
problem  could  have  been  and  should  have 
been  anticipated    But  it  was  not. 

Now  Membei-b  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law  has  prepared  a  research 
paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  Senators 
McGovERN  and  Mathias  and  Hepre.senta- 
tlves  Bingham  and  Morse  have  taken  the 
lead. 

This  is  an  excellent  study  in  a  field  in 
which  too  little  lias  heen  done  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  Members  of  the  Hoase  and 
Senate  and  to  the  public  at  large  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Repokt  on  Economic  Conversion:  An  Issue 
roR  THE  Sevenths 

(A  research  paper  prepared  by  Senator  Oeorge 
McGovern  (D-So.  Dakota) ,  Senator  Charles 
McC.  Mathias.  Jr.  (R-Md.),  Congressman 
Jonathan  Bingham  iD-N.T.) .  Congressman 
P.  Bradford  Morse  (R-Mass  )) 

For  consideration  by  the  Military  Spending 
Committee,  Senator  William  Proxmlre.  Chair- 
man; Congressman  Ogden  Reld,  Vice-Chair- 
man of  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law. 

SUMMARY 

Pressure  for  force  reductions  In  Europe, 
hope  of  agreement  at  the  Stragelc  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks,  the  military  wind-down  in  Viet- 
nam, emergence  of  a  national  debate  over 
the  current  level  of  our  defen.se  budget — 
each  of  these  demands  that  Congress  and 
the  Administration  give  urgent  considera- 
tion to  the  problems  of  preparing  the  Ameri- 
can economy  for  a  smooth  transition  lo  a 
peacetime  economy. 

In  the  past  decade  the  American  economy 
has  evolved  In  a  totally  unexpected  manner. 


After  10  years  of  intensive  rearmament,  the 
nation  has  developed  two  economies — defense 
and  civilian.  Should  major  savings  on  defense 
be  possible,  no  one  now  knows  how  the  first 
economy  can  ever  re-Integrate  smoothly  with 
the  second.  Concrete  Government  programs 
are  necessary  now  In  order  to  determine  how 
the  full  economy  can  be  united  without  fur- 
ther dislocations. 

Essential  to  any  meanlngftil  attack  on  the 
problem  of  conversion  will  be  a  systematic 
and  steady  Increase  of  Government  funded 
civilian  R&D  until  the  level  of  financing 
reaches  at  least  the  level  of  defense  R&D 
expenditures.  A  yearly  Increase  of  $600  mil- 
lion Is  recommended  until  this  equilibrium 
is  established. 

A    DECADE   or   CHANCE 

This  nation  now  faces  the  prospect  of  seri- 
ous economic  disruption  In  converting  Its  de- 
fense plants  to  peacetime  prtxluctlon  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this  First,  armament  pol- 
icies of  the  19e0'8  led  to  spending  distortions 
which  are  only  now  coming  to  light.  And 
second,  demands  of  modern  missile  and  tech- 
nological weapons  have  revolutionized  the 
Internal  structure  of  the  modern  defense 
firm.  Both  factors  must  be  understood  be- 
fore It  is  possible  to  comprehend  the  eco- 
nomic trauma  which  certain  sections  of  the 
country  have  experienced  In  the  last  three 
years. 

Soaring  defense  costs 

It  was  in  1961  that  President  Elsenhower 
uttered  his  famous  warning  about  the 
growth  of  a  military-Industrial  complex. 
Then,  however,  the  United  States  defense 
budget  stood  at  only  $46.9  billion.  The  space 
budget  was  but  $744  million  and  Federal 
RAD  totaled  only  $9.3  billion. 

By  fiscal  year  (FY)  1969  defense  outlays 
had  vaulted  to  slightly  more  than  $81  bil- 
lion— an  expansion  of  76 'J — and  even  In  the 
aftermath  of  recent  budget  cuts,  defense  out- 
lays are  projected  at  $77.5  billion  In  FY 
1972 — an  Increase  of  69  ;  over  1961.  Space 
expenditures  now  hover  around  $3  billion  or 
an  Increase  of  305  ,  over  the  1961  level.  R&O 
outlays  are  more  than  80';  higher  than  they 
were  In  1961.  amounting  to  about  $17  bllUon. 

Such  massive  outlays  Inevitably  touch 
every  corner  of  the  economy.  Defense 
funds  Sow  Into  all  50  states  and  Into  363 
out  of  435  Congressional  districts.'  In  addi- 
tion, defense  work  employs  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  U.S.  labor  force — 2  8  million  men 
In  uniform.  1.14  million  civilian  Pentagon 
workers  and  some  1.6  million  workers  em- 
ployed directly  on  military  procurement  and 
R&D  In  the  private  sector  " 

But  these  wide-spread  effects  should  not 
cause  one  to  lose  sight  of  the  extraordinary 
concentration  of  expenditures  In  certain 
areas,  which  as  a  result,  are  extremely 
vulnerable  to  fluctuations  In  Federal  spend- 
ing. Currently,  for  example.  9  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  receive  71  "r  of  total 
Federal  obligations  of  R&D;  In  order.  Cali- 
fornia. New  York.  Maryland,  Florida.  Mas-sa- 
chusetts,  New  Jersey.  Texas.  Pennsylvania, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Ohio."  About 
52%  of  the  missile  and  space  systems  con- 
tracts In  FY  1970  were  awarded  Xa  the  Pa- 
cific states  (California.  Oregon.  Washington, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii).*  (Oregon.  It  should  be 
noted,  accounts  for  little  of  these  totals.)  In 
that  year  ;^9  9'':  of  the  prime  defen.se  con- 
tracts (Over  $10  000)  went  to  these  states 
and  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  (New 
Jersey.   New   York  and   Pennsylvania).' 

In  a  similar  manner,  defense  spending  has 
a  disproportionate  effect  on  certain  firms.  In 
FY  1970  the  top  five  Orms  received  18.7%  of 
the  dollar  volume  of  the  prime  contracts 
(over  $10,000).  The  top  25  cornered  46.0,1. 
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The  top  100  accounted  for  69  7%.  Two  in- 
dustries— aircraft  and  missiles  and  electrical 
equipment  and  communications — received 
during  1969  nearly  80%  of  all  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  financed  R&D  for  private  Industry  ' 

As  If  to  justify  President  Eisenhowers 
warning,  defense  firms  strengthened  their 
ties  with  the  military  establishment  in  order 
to  obtain  these  contracts.  In  1961  the  10 
largest  defense  flrm-s  employed  691  retired 
generals,  admirals,  naval  captains  and  colo- 
nels. Ten  years  later  this  number  had  In- 
creasied  to  2  072  senior  officers.' 

In  addition,  there  were  hundreds  of  posi- 
tions held  by  less  senior,  retired  nUUlary 
officers. 

BEVOLUnONIZING   THE    INTFRNAL   STRUCTtTlE  OF 
THE    IIRM 

Mere  reference  to  the  size  of  defense  bvidg- 
ets  in  the  1960's  cannot  adequately  explain 
the  vulnerability  of  many  modern  defense 
firms  to  cuts  In  defense  or  space  spending. 
We  must  al.so  understand  the  organizational 
changes  which  have  taken  place. 

To  produce  the  complex  weapons  of  mod- 
ern warfare,  defense  and  aerospace  firms  have 
had  to  radically  alter  their  own  internal 
structure.  Legions  of  scientists  and  engineers 
have  flocked  to  the  thriving  defense  and 
space  sector  where  technical  skills  command 
a  high  price 

In  1962  Professor  Murray  Wetdenbaum.  for- 
mer Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury,  drew  up 
a  table  of  estlnxates  on  the  changing  Job 
requirements  of  a  producer  of  aircraft  and 
missiles  according  to  Job  categories  In  1954 
managerial  and  technical  workers  made  up 
8%  and  13%  respectively  of  the  work  force. 
whereas  industrial  workers  made  up  64%.  By 
1959  Industrial  workers  had  declined  to  48': 
and  projections  for  1970  estimated  the  pro- 
portions for  managerial  staff  at  13%  and  for 
technical  workers  a:  22%  .  whereas  Industrial 
workers  would  drop  to  22  '  .  {The  remaining 
43%  consisted  of  stenographers,  sales  person- 
nel and  others  )  • 

Today  In  the  defense-oriented  aerospace  In- 
dustry, there  Is  one  scientist  or  engineer 
roughly  for  every  $150,000  In  sales  This 
compwu-es  to  one  for  every  $750,000  of  sales 
In  consumer  electronics  like  TV  or  one  for 
about  $2  million  In  auto  sales  '"  Such  fig- 
ures suggest  why  of  the  more  than  2  million 
scientist--!,  engineers  and  technicians  In  the 
U.S..  about  one  In  every  four  Is  engaped  In 
work  generated  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, NASA  or  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  why  62%  of  all  physicists  and  88  . 
of  all  scientists  In  the  atmospheric  and  space 
fields  now  depend  on  Federal  programs  for 
employment." 

Like    beached    whales 

Large  Increases  in  defense  expenditures, 
structural  changes  In  the  defense-aerospace 
Industry— both  suggest  that  the  United 
States  may  have  reached  a  stage  unique  In 
Its  economic  history.  In  effect,  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  missile  age  and  technological  war- 
fare, the  American  economy  appears  to  have 
proceeded  along  two  sef>arBte  patixs  with  the 
result  that  from  a  practical  point  of  view  we 
now  have  two  economles^ — a  defense  aero- 
space or  Federally-funded  economy  and  a 
commercial  or  privately-funded  ect>nomy. 

The  two  economies  remain  sharply  Isolated 
from  one  another.  Each  has  Us  own  organi- 
zation structure  and  separate  clientele  Each 
responds  to  different  economy  forces.  Among 
civaraoterlsUcs  which  distinguish  the  defense 
and  space  economy  from  the  clrtllan  economy 
are:  domination  of  the  market  by  a  single 
customer  (the  Federal  Government),  high 
performance  standards  almost  regardless  of 
co«t  1  the  Apollo  program),  a  closely  woven 
net  of  profeeelonal  ties  between  customer  and 
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contractor  {the  employment  of  retired  mili- 
tary officers  in  defense  firms),  large  dollar 
volume  of  individual  contracts,  and  unusual- 
ly long  lead  times  for  production. 

Protected  for  so  long  from  traditional  com- 
mercial forces,  defense  firms  have  forgot  how 
to  compete  In  a  normal  marked.  Consequent- 
ly, when  Federal  contracts  dry  up.  they  Ue 
helpless  at  the  edge  of  the  civilian  economy 
Ukc  great  beached  whales — potentially  strong 
but  liable  to  die. 

Unskilled  in  the  normal  techniques  of 
commercial  practice,  these  firms  also  seem 
afraid  to  take  steps  to  reduce  their  vulner- 
ability to  defense  sp>endlng  cuts  In  late  1970 
the  Senate  Executive  Reorganization  and 
Governnient  Research  Subcommittee  suveyed 
key  defense  industries  and  reached  this  pes- 
simistic conclusion: 

■  In  general  the  responses  indicated  that 
private  industry  is  not  Interested  In  initiat- 
ing any  major  attempts  at  meeting  critical 
public  needs  Most  Industries  have  no  plans 
or  projects  designed  to  apply  their  resources 
to  civilian  problems  Furthermore,  they  Indi- 
cated an  unwillingness  to  Initiate  such  ac- 
tions without  a  firm  com.mltment  frc«n  the 
government  that  their  efforts  will  quickly 
reap  the  financial  rewards  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  Otherwise,  they  appe*r  eager 
to  pursue  greater  defense  contract.s  or  to 
Slick  to  proven  commercial  products  within 
the  private  sector  "  " 

The   1968-71   pears  of  distress 

It  Is  now  possible  to  understand  the  pro- 
found economic  distress  which  many  com- 
munities experienced  after  1968.  for  begin- 
ning with  that  year  the  Federal  Government 
made  significant  cuts  In  defense  and  aero- 
space spending.  First  the  facts 

In  FY  1969  US  defense  outlays  reached 
their  high  of  $81.2  billion  By  Fy'  1971  they 
had  fallen  to  an  estimated  $76  4  billion.  The 
Item  In  the  defense  budget  which  has  the 
most  immediate  Impact  on  defense  aerospace 
firms  Is  money  for  procurement.  Tills  ex- 
perienced an  even  sharper  decline  In  FY 
1972  Federal  defense  procurement  will  drop 
to  $364  billion  from  $45  4  billion  in  FY 
1968  ^n  constant  1971  dollars,  the  plunge 
will  be  even  Steepler— 31%  or  fr(xn  $51  bil- 
lion to  $35.3  billion. 

We  must  recall  that  space  outlays  were 
declining  during  the  same  i>erlod  We  must 
also  remember  that  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  commercial  aircraft 
sales  In  brief,  what  has  happ)ened  is  that 
the  aerospace  and  military  market,  which 
a  few  years  ago  seemed  destined  to  go  on 
cxp.^ndlng  indefinitely,  has  suddenly  shrunk 
from  nearly  $60  billion  to  less  than  $40  bil- 
lion m  1971  dollars  ■' 

For  several  sectors  of  an  unprepared  econ- 
omy the  consequences  approached  near  dis- 
aster. Seattle  registered  a  seasonably  tin- 
adjusted  unemployment  rate  of  3%  In  March 
1968  By  March  i97l  this  rate  had  leaped 
above  13%.  For  Takoma  the  rate  skipped 
from  3.9'~,  In  March  1968  to  11.0%  in  March 
1971  Brockton.  Mas-sachvisetls  experienced  a 
similar  economic  trauma  &e  Its  unemploy- 
ment rate  rose  from  4  4"  In  March  1968  to 
9  1%  In  March  1971  In  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry alone  available  Jobs  decreased  by  280- 
000  between  December  1969  and  December 
1970. 

The  problem  may  take  on  a  more  human 
cast  If  we  consider  the  plight  of  an  individual 
firm.  In  neighboring  Maryland,  a  Fairchlld 
Industries  plant  suffered  a  50';  reduction 
In  the  size  of  Government  contract*  between 
FY  1969  and  FY  1970  In  only  a  seven  month 
period — November  1970  through  May  1971  — 
It  was  forced  to  lay  off  1.059  employees  It 
Is  not  difficult  to  Imagine  the  enormous  eco- 
nomic problems  faced  by  the  individuals  and 
communities  concerned. 

Perhaps  most  indicative  of  the  distortions 


In  the  American  economy  brought  about  by 
the  defense  Ep>endlng  patterns  of  the  1960's 
is  the  tragic  fate  of  our  scientists  and  en- 
gineers As  of  May  1971  it  was  estimated  that 
unemployment  among  scientific  and  techni- 
cal workers  stood  at  5%  or  perhaps  75.000 
out  of  a  total  labor  force  of  1.2  million  scien- 
tists and  engineers  A  Government-sfKinsored 
survey  In  March  of  1971  predicted  that  about 
2u0.o6o  scientists,  engineers  and  techni- 
cians— or  more  than  twice  the  present  total — 
were  likely  to  be  unemployed  by  the  end  of 
1971.  This  figure  Includes  the  27,000  June 
1971  science  and  engineering  graduateiS  who 
may  fall  to  get  jobs  " 

The  prospect  of  such  highly  trained  Ep)e- 
clallsts  without  Jobs  has  not  been  seen  since 
the  Great  Depression.  Nevertheles-s,  the  eco- 
nomic distress  so  far  may  be  mild  compared 
to  what  lies  ahead  In  light  of  the  emerging 
national  debate  over  defense  spending. 

Characteristic  of  this  debate  Is  the  closely- 
reasoned  article  which  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust 1969  Fortune  In  favor  of  major  defense 
spending  reductions.  More  recently,  the  Urban 
Coalition  submitted  a  detailed,  carefully- 
prepared  proposal  for  defense  reductions  over 
a  five-year  period  amounting  to  28%  In  the 
non-Vietnam  military  spending  alone. '- 
Other  experts  such  as  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Charles  Schultz  have 
submitted  documented  programs  for  major 
reductions. 

In  addition  to  proposals  for  defense  cuts 
within  the  present  International  framework, 
there  exists  the  possibility  of  a  breakthrough 
In  disarmament  talks.  There  Is  evidence,  for 
example,  that  recent  scientific  advances  Jus- 
tify a  complete  ban  on  all  nucler  testing.  (See 
Report  on  U.S  Underground  Nuclear  Testing 
by  Senator  Mike  Gravel  and  Congres-sman 
Gilbert  Gude)  Or  there  could  be  a  break- 
through at  the  SALT  negotiations.  Finally, 
the  continued  wind-down  in  Vietnam  will  re- 
duce defense  costs  and  adversely  affect  civil- 
ian employment. 

Which  level  of  national  defense  Is  appro- 
priate— a  level  closer  to  that  urged  by  the 
Administration  or  a  lower  figure — Is  a  ques- 
tion beyond  the  compass  of  this  rep>ori  From 
the  standfKilnt  of  conversion,  however,  a 
precise  answer  to  this  question  is  less  im- 
portant than  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
In  many  years  there  is  serious,  national  de- 
bate on  this  subject 

It  Is  now  conceivable  that  a  political  con- 
sensus win  develop  in  favor  of  subetantlal 
cuts  in  defense  spending 

Accordingly,  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion must  Immediately  begin  to  study  and 
prepare  for  the  problems  the  economy  will 
encounter  in  converting  to  a  peacetime  basis 
Failure  to  conduct  this  prior  planning  has 
already  led  to  inexcusable  p>ersonaI  hardship 
for  many  workers  and  technicians  as  well  as 
massive  economic  disruption  for  many  com- 
munities. 

Is  Federal  assistance  equitable^ 

In  coming  to  gripw  with  the  conversion  Is- 
sue which  clearly  looms  ahead  Congress — 
preferably  through  formal  committee  hear- 
ings— must  attempt  to  answer  some  funda- 
mental questions  about  the  direction  and 
scop>e  of  social  pwUcy  In  the  United  States. 
The  basic  issue  in  each  case  is  a  determina- 
tion of  equity. 

First.  It  may  be  asked  why  communities 
adversely  affected  by  defense  cute  should  be 
singled  out  for  assistance  On  the  one  hand. 
It  seems  only  just  that  if  as  the  result  of 
national  policy  the  Federal  Government  en- 
courages certain  states  or  communities  to 
become  dependent  on  defense  spending.  It 
cannot  simply  abandon  them  to  their  fate 
In  p>erlod8  of  funding  decline.  On  the  other 
hand,  It  may  bt  asked  why  a  community  fac- 
ing economic  dlBtress  becauae  of  reductions 
in  defense  programs  has  a  greater  claim  on 
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Pederal  largess  than  communities  In  dlffl- 
cTiIty  because  of  more  traditional  Govern- 
ment actions,  eg  .  a  rp<l\ict!on  In  an  eetab- 
llKh»^    svihgldy   prrtgTim   or   a    cut   In    tarlffa. 

Perhaps  the  solution  to  this  dl»parUy 
would  be  for  Congress  to  begin  to  take  steps 
toward  the  principle  that  th?  Pederul  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  t<->  provide  »n»n- 
sltlonal  Rsslstanre  to  any  estibltshrd  <-om- 
mxinlty  which  experiences  rx'raordii^ftry  un- 
employment or  e'-oTiomic  dlstTe«<s  for  what- 
ever reayo  1.  hut  partlcuinrly  when  this  dis- 
tress can  be  directly  tract'd  to  acikms  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Adherence  to  such  a 
principle  would  reduce  potential  opposition 
to  the  deyelopment  of  national  programs 
coping  with  the  problem  of  conversion. 

Second,  we  must  ask  whether  U  Is  equita- 
ble to  provide  special  assistance  to  highly- 
paid  technical  workers  who  lose  their  Jobs. 
Their  need  for  help  Is  not  disputed.  Without 
a  job.  a  well-paid  scientist  faces  financial 
disaster,  as  often  he  has  commitments 
which  he  cannot  escape.  But  at  what  level 
should  the  Federal  Oovemment  provide  In- 
come maintenance  for  such  highly-pald  peo- 
ple? Is  It  fair  to  provide  them  with  financial 
advantages  In  excess  of  ordinary  unemploy- 
ment benefits  when  millions  of  U.S.  citizens 
still  live  below  the  poverty  line? 

We  suggest  two  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. First,  as  Dr.  Leonard  Lecht  of  the 
National  Planning  Association  has  esti- 
mated, for  each  Job  in  science  and  engineer- 
ing there  are  many  other  Jobs — he  calcu- 
lated up  to  10 — which  are  directly  or  In- 
directly dependent  on  It.  Consequently,  aid 
to  scientists  and  engineers  may  be  Justified 
as  a  practical  matter  ou  the  grounds  that 
It  ultimately  will  benefit  for  larger  ntun- 
bers  of  less  affluent  workers  Second,  while 
large  numbers  of  people  of  whatever  Income 
level  are  unemployed,  the  demand  for  equity 
shoull  not  be  an  excuse  for  Inaction.  Flather 
It  should  serve  as  a  guide  so  that  as  we  es- 
tablish special  programs  for  scientists  and 
engineers,  we  may  at  the  same  time,  for  rea- 
sons of  equity,  take  steps  to  Improve  pro- 
grac2-  available  to  other  workers. 

A  final  question  posed  Is  whether  we 
should  regard  the  defense,  aerospace  Indus- 
try as  a  national  asset  to  be  preserved.  There 
Is  some  evidence,  to  which  this  report  has 
already  alluded,  that  many  firnvs  In  the  In- 
dustry are  unsulted  for.  or  Ignorant  of.  the 
civilian  economy.  Nevertheless,  many  experts 
contend  that  defense,  aerospace  firms  bring 
together  unique  managerial  and  scientific 
talent  which  can  be  employed  to  great  effect 
In  civilian  fields.  There  are  In  this  connection 
hopeful  developments  which  suggest  that  de- 
fense aeTosjjace  firms  will  be  able  to  adapt 
to  civilian  work.  No  fewer  than  six  of  the 
original  22  winners  In  HUD's  Operation 
Breakthrough  home- building  program  were 
defense  aerospace  oriented  :  Ball  Brothers  Re- 
search, Boeing,  General  Electric  Grumman, 
Rohr.  and  TRW  Inventor  and  futurolrigl.st 
R.  Buckmmister  Fuller  pretlicis  that  aonie- 
tlme  In  the  1970's  aerosiwce  compauies  will 
tean\  with  flrm-s  Uiat  understand  the  hotel 
butijrjess  to  form  new  huilcling  cotnpauies  to 
corner  the  home-huilding  market.  Attracting 
them  will  be  the  kiiowle<i^e  Uiat  housjLng, 
even  in  Its  depre^ised  slate,  \b  a  930  billion  a 
year  business  compared  to  only  (22  billion 
for  the  aerospace  Industry." 

There  Is  one  very  serious  obstacle  to  im- 
pede fulfillment  of  such  visions,  however 
Virtually  every  expert  concerned  with  Uie 
question  of  conversion  agrees  that  the  key  U> 
productive  employnient  of  defense  aer>j«pace 
technicians  in  civilian  UKlusUy  wii:  be  Fed- 
eral fljiancing  of  civilian  RAD 

According  to  the  NaUckaaJ  Science  Poua- 
dation.  in  order  to  provide  a  Job  fur  an  In- 
dividual soentist  or  onglneer  during  1073. 
an  average  of  $6J,0OO  a  rf*^  """ll  he  required 


In  RAD  ftmdlng  This  nneang  that  to  provide 
«^vlll«n  RAD  Jobs  for  the  59  000  RrleiUlFts 
and  ensrlneerR  who  were  unemployed  In  March 
11)71  (not  to  mentliMi  41  OOO  unemployed 
technicians  1  would  harp  required  an  Incre- 
mental RAD  expendltiire  for  KY  1972  of  i(3  1 
billion  Tn  provide  rivlltnn  R&D  Jobt  for  all 
of  the  118  000  sclenMRtr  md  en0rieers  who 
may  he  'inemployed  hy  'he  end  of  1971  (again 
not  to  count  an  esttmp.ted  82  000  techni- 
cians), we  will  require  an  Incremental  RftD 
expenditure   of    $6  3    billion. 

ReRTett.ibly,  the  proposal  In  the  current 
budget  to  lncre«!»e  KAD  by  $1  1  billion  will 
do  little  to  meet  the  need  for  more  RAD 
funding  In  the  civilian  field  Eighty  percent 
of  the  Inrrease  will  go  for  military  R&D. 
Legislativ  outlook 

In  this  session  of  Congress  there  are  some 
20  bills  that  have  t>een  Introduced  on  conver- 
sion Utmrlngs  nre  .scheduled  in  uhe  Hou.se  of 
Kepreseiitauvi'a  on  tJie  Couversion  Ketearch 
and  Edu.-atlon  Act  of  i;)71  which  would  au- 
thoriBe  tlie  National  Silence  hNjiindation  to 
nihke  gTiints  for  reK«>arch  on  conversltin  and 
to  provide  lellowship  f.  >r  sclpntists  desiring  to 
retain  for  civilian  work  HeaniiKs  will  also 
b«  held  October  25  and  26  by  the  Senate  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Subodtnjnittee  on 
tlie  same  Conversion  Research  Education  .md 
Assistance  Act  and  the  New  Cities  iiesearch 
and  Experimentation  Act 

While  BooeX  of  these  20  bills  address  spe- 
cific, immediate  problem  areas,  the  National 
Economic  Conversion  Act  provides  long  term 
comprehensive  planning.  This  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  National  Economic  Conversion 
Commission  and  would  require  defense  con- 
tractors to  submit  conversion  plans  and 
create  a  conversion  reserve  fund  out  of  de- 
fense Industry  profits  Contractors  wotild  be 
able  to  draw  upon  the  reserve  f\ind  to  fi- 
nance conversion  planning  and  Impletnenta- 
tlon.  It  would  a!so  pro\ide  benefits  to  work- 
ers stifferlng  hardship  tftrrlng  the  transfer 
to  civilian  production. 

The  National  economic  Conversion  Com- 
mission would  be  compoeed  of  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  the  Administrator  of  NASA,  the 
Chairman  of  the  AEC,  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the 
Chalrmaii  of  the  Coimcll  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  three  representatives  each  from 
business  and  labor  It  would  be  chaired  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Since  conversion  Is  a  problem  common  to 
many  sectors  of  American  society,  It  cannot 
be  met  with  piecemeal  action.  The  National 
Economic  Conversion  Act  links  business, 
labor,  scientists,  blue  collar  workers  and  fed- 
eral government  in  a  reasonable  association 
designed  to  encovirage  positive  responses. 

The  primary  purpose  of  hearings  on  any 
of  these  conversion  bills  must  be  to  move  the 
nation  toward  a  consensus  on  many  of  the 
Issues  of  equity  discussed  eaxllcr.  In  the 
meantime,  there  are  several  specific  steps 
which  the  Administration  and  Congress  can 
take  to  resolve  the  current  state  of  disrup- 
tion. 

arCOMMENDATIONS 

I  1 1  We  recommend  that  Congress  author- 
ize a  systematic  and  steady  Increase  in  the 
level  of  federal  funding  for  civilian  Il&D  for 
socially  useful  goals  until  it  reaches  parity 
with  defense  R^^. 

We  suggest  that  the  fr.lkiwlng  civilian  pro- 
grams receive  increased  federal  R&X)  appro- 
prlatli>us  low-coi>t  housing,  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, pohution  cimtrol  tetthmques.  advanoed 
enviroiimenUil  piantiLng,  oceaiia  research, 
fHDpulatlon  dlstnbuticn.  comprehensive 
health   care    methods   and   public  education 

The  total  lederml  RAD  expenditures  for 
FY  197J  are  esumated  at  $1«J  7  billion.  The 
Department  of  Defense.  NASA,  and  the  ABC 
account  f'JT  77'7c    of  this  sum  '•  We  strongly 


recommend  that  this  proportion  he  equalized 
over  five  year'!  by  holding  mllitarv  RAD  con- 
stant and  Increasing  civilian  RAD  by  about 
»5O0  million  annually  In  effeit  this  flRure 
would  be  ft  firm  C-onitrresBlonal  commitment 
to  reordering;  national  priorities  It  is  large 
enough  to  have  Immediate  Impart  and  yet 
modest  enotigh  not  to  overtax  the  ablUiy  of 
the  civilian  sector  to  iibnorh  new  f  ind.f  Every 
effort  should  be  made  not  to  splinter  these 
new  appropriations  Into  such  small  contracts 
that  they  do  not  have  nppeal  tt)  the  aero- 
space Industry  It  Is  hoped  that  certain  RAD 
contracts  will  develop  Into  pri.<-urement  pro- 
grams with  Bignlfleant  profit  Interest  to  the 
aerospace  community 

(3)  We  recommend  spec: he  legislation  be 
passed  to  assist  unemployed  defense  workers 
:;ucb  as  provided  In  the  National  Economic 
Conversion  Act.  At  a  mUdmum  this  legisla- 
tion should  Include  Income  maintenance 
provisions,  fcdor..i]  Insurance  against  forced 
home  sales  In  depreiised  areas,  federal  assist- 
ance In  retraining  aiul  nialutcoance  of  medi- 
cal and  life  Insurance.  In  addition,  the  ex- 
perimental labor  mobility  project  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  should  be  expanded  to 
include  unemployed  defense  workers. 

(3)  The  Department  of  I.*bor  should  un- 
dertake a  thorough  examination  of  methods 
to  eliminate  conflicts  among  v.irious  regula- 
tions governing  unemploymeut  Insurance  eli- 
gibility and  provisions  fur  severance  pay  and 
report  to  Congress  with  its  findings.  Such 
confilct  now  exists  In  22  states.*  " 

(4  )  We  recooinieiid  that  the  Depar'jueut  of 
Labor  expand  lt.s  #43  nilillon  program  to 
provide  griujts  to  scientists  and  engineers 
exploring  new  Jub  opportunities  We  suggest 
that  the  program  be  run  at  the  requetsted 
level  for  one  year  and  then,  pendla^j  a  fav- 
orable review,  be  doubled.  At  predcul  fund- 
ing levels,  the  %2A  million  allotted  speclflcaOly 
for  relralnUig  will  affect  10.000  or  only  10'» 
of  the  unemployed  techulcianus  This  program 
will  provide  for  Job  retrauiiiig.  ge.igraphlc 
relocation  and  transler  to  new  professions 
without  retraining. 

(5 1  Congres-s  should  correct  U»e  mistake 
made  in  1D6S  of  cutting  off  funds  for  the  De- 
partmeiil  of  Couunerce  State  Technical  Serv- 
ices Program  which  is  de6:Rued  to  assist  looal 
Industries  adopt  new  technology.  The  annual 
sunvB  Involved  are  small,  less  than  t60  mil- 
lion, while  the  galas  are  fubstanllai.  Aftef 
little  more  than  two  ye:u-s  of  operation,  the 
State  Technical  Services  Pro(?rara  was  judged 
by  Public  Evaluation  C«:<mniltte«!  as  a  val- 
uable asset  to  our  country  oot  available  any- 
where else  ■  - 

CONCLDSION 

With  their  unusually  high  ooncentratlons 
of  scientific  talent,  defense  aerospace  Indus- 
tries play  a  major  role  In  the  development  or 
retardation  of  American  technology  Opinion 
Is  divided  on  whether  large  Oovernment-fl- 
nanced  programs  In  defence  and  space  assist 
or  hobble  the  .fmerlcan  technological  effort. 
But  In  the  event  of  Isu^e  defen.se  reductions, 
the  nation  would  be  fooll.sh  In  the  extreme 
If  it  did  not  take  steps  to  Insure  that  the 
scientists  released  from  the  defense  sector 
find  socially  and  professionally  useful  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

We  should  not.  we  cannot,  repeat  the  ex- 
perience of  the  period  since  1968  on  a  large 
scale. 

rOOTNOTTS 

>  Colonel  James  A.  Donovan,  Uilitarism, 
USA,  Charles  Schrlbnex's  Sous.  New  York. 
1970.  p.  54. 

=  July  1971  estimate  of  Library  of  Congress. 

'  Eli  is  R.  Mottur.  Cont>eT«Jon  of  Scienttfic 
atui  Tec/iHtcai  Retources  Economic  Clial- 
Unge— Social  Opportunity.  Ttao  Oeorge 
Washington  University.  Monogram  J;8. 
GWPS-Mon  8.  M&rcb  1971.  p    fki. 
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ALASKAN   NATIVE   CLAIMS   AND 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  next  few  weeks  the  Senate  will  be 
a-sked  to  vote  on  a  bill  to  settle  the 
Alaskan  Native  Claims.  This  legislation 
has  attracted  considerable  attention 
among  con.servationists  because  of  Its 
potential  effects  on  the  largest,  most 
spectacular  stretch  of  wilderness  left  on 
the  North  American  Continent.  I  speak 
of  the  Brooks  Range  and  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska,  an  area  which  was  virtually 
untouched  by  modern  man  until  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  at  Prudhoe  Bay  in  1968,  It 
i.s  an  area  which  stretches  some  500  miles 
from  the  Bering  Sea  to  the  Canadian 
border;  an  area  of  incredible  beauty,  but 
one  wlilch  is  astonishingly  fragile. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from 
three  articles  which  I  believe  will  help 
Senators  to  get  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  Arctic  to  the  end 
that  the  pending  legislation  may  incor- 
porate tlie  most  intelligent  approach  to 
the  development  of  Alaska's  resources 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  Its 
unique  landscape  and  wildlife. 

The  first  of  these  articles,  entitled  "The 
Ultimate  Confrontation,"  was  publLshed 
in  Sport's  Illustrated  for  March  24.  1969. 
I  remember  being  taken  by  its  particu- 
larly sensitive  description  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Brooks  Range  and  of  the  special 
enuronmental  problems  unique  to  the 
Arctic  which  are  posed  by  the  develop- 
ments sparked  by  the  Prudhoe  Bay  dis- 
coverj'.  I  am  omitting  a  portion  of  the 
article  dealing  with  the  picturesque,  but 
nevertheless  not  pertinent,  history  of  the 
area's  exploration. 

The  remaining  two  articles  were  de- 
livered as  papers  before  the  Arctic  In- 
ternational Range  Conference  held  at 
White  Horse.  Yukon  Territory,  in  Octo- 
ber 1970.  and  published  In  1971  in  a 
supplement  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  Law  Review. 


TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  it«nis 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Sports  Illustrated,  March  24.  1969) 

The   ULTHtATB   Confrontation 

(By  Robert  Cantwell  i 

It  has  come  In  the  Brooks  Range  of  Alaska, 
a  majestic  wilderness  where  wolves  are  many 
and  people  are  rare — or  were,  until  oil  gushed 
at  Prtidhoe  Bay 

Sir  John  Franklin,  having  left  his  dying 
wife  in  London — she  insisted  that  he  depart 
as  scheduled  to  search  for  the  Northwest 
Passage — reached  his  westernmost  pnalnt  at  a 
place  he  called  Prudhoe  Bay.  He  was  on  the 
Arctic  coast  of  Alaska,  where  a  featureless 
plain  extended  away  to  the  south  and  ended 
In  a  maze  of  sharp-peaked  mountains.  One 
can  locate  Sir  John's  Prudhoe  Bay  In  two 
ways  today:  on  old  mariners'  charts  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  or  on  new  maps  of  the  worlds 
oil  resources.  It  Is  the  place  where  oil  was 
discovered  last  year  in  what  geologists  suspect 
Is  one  of  the  largest  petroleum  fields  in  the 
world,  bigger  than  East  Texas,  bigger  than 
Oklahoma  and  perhaps  as  big  as  Iraq.  But 
Sir  John  had  nothing  gocKl  to  say  of  the  bay. 
Defeated  by  the  shallowness  of  the  water, 
the  height  of  the  surf,  the  violence  of  the 
gales  and  the  absence  of  shelter,  he  had  to 
turn  back  That  was  In  1826,  and  for  the  next 
142  years  Prudhoe  Bay  cropped  up  only  in  a 
few  accounts  by  Arctic  explorers,  who  re- 
garded it  with  even  less  enthusiasm  than 
Franklin. 

Nonetheless.  Prudhoe  Bay  deserves  some 
enthusiasm  and  attention  now,  not  Jtist  In 
connection  with  the  oil  strike  there  but  In 
terms  of  bow  the  strike  might  affect  sport, 
wildlife,  conservation,  wilderness  areas  and 
the  attitudes  of  man  toward  his  environment 
In  this  very  substantial  section  of  America 
It  happens  that  between  the  oilfield  on  Prud- 
hoe Bay  and  the  rest  of  the  world  lies  the 
Brooks  Range,  500  miles  long  and  160  miles 
wide,  the  largest  untouched  wilderness  on 
the  North  American  continent.  Half  the  Dall 
sheep  of  the  world  live  there,  as  well  as  enor- 
mous herds  of  caribou — at  least  440,000,  ac- 
cording to  a  cautious  official  estimate  last 
year,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  1.2  million — 
and  impressive  numbers  of  grizzlies,  moose 
and  wolves.  The  qviestlon  that  arises  is  not 
the  familiar  one  of  keeping  a  wild  environ- 
ment forever  wild  The  issue  goes  deeper  than 
that,  and  it  should,  and  it  will  have  to  be 
resolved  by  more  Informed  and  careful  think- 
ing than  the  do-we-explolt  or  don't-we-ex- 
ploit  philosophies  that  have  dictated  natural 
resources  development  in  this  ocuntry  for 
years. 

It  was,  perhaps  ironically,  the  discovery  of 
the  wonders  of  the  Brooks  Range  that  led  to 
the  establishment  of  wilderness  areas  in  the 
national  forests  of  the  continental  United 
States.  Robert  Marshall,  the  first  director  of 
recreation  In  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  made 
SIX  exploring  trips  Into  the  Brooks  Range 
when  It  was  unmapped  and  unknown  There, 
in  the  early  30's,  he  formed  his  wilderness 
phUosophy.  and  he  adopted  the  combative 
and  Intransigent  position  that  has  been  the 
attitude  of  American  conservationists  toward 
their  opponents  ever  since.  "The  develop- 
ment of  Alaskan  resources  should  be  re- 
tarded." Marshall  bluntly  told  a  Senate  com- 
mittee In  1938 — and  never  mind  what  natural 
wealth  might  lie  hidden  In  the  wilderness. 
Marshall  urged  that  the  whole  area — not  only 
the  Brooks  Range,  but  the  coastal  plain  north 
of  It.  everything  between  the  Yukon  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean — should  be  zoned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  prevent  any  sort  of  in- 
dustrial exploitation. 

Until  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  discovery.  It 
seemed  Marshall  bad  a  ease  As  far  as  the 
Brooks  Range  was  concerned,  It  made  sense; 


there  were  no  people  In  the  range  anyway. 
The  mountains  were  seen.  If  at  all.  from  the 
air.  More  forbidding  than  the  Rockies,  the 
peaks  crowded  one  upon  the  other  in  Incred- 
ible density  and  variety,  massive  pyramids 
and  needle-shaped  spires,  great  metailic-iook- 
irig  domes  and  vast  gray  slopes  s;ashed  with 
black  ravines  and  ridges  seeming  less  like 
a  mountain  range  than  something  knocked 
over  and  broken  in  a  cosmic  disaster  that 
left  enormous  fragments  of  wrecltage  scat- 
tered over  the  frozen  earth 

But  who  could  reasonably  aigree.  after  the 
discovery  of  the  largest  oilfield  in  North 
America,  that  its  development  should  be  pre- 
vented for  the  sake  of  those  gigantic  stones? 
The  first  news  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  dis- 
covery reached  Fairbanks  .Masks  on  Jan.  16, 
1968.  The  Fairbanks  Daiii/  S'cu'S-Miner  re- 
ported guardedly  that  the  new  well  was,  ex- 
cept for  some  test  wells  in  a  Navy  oil  reserve, 
the  only  important  gas  discovery  ever  made 
on  the  Arctic  slopye.  That  was  an  understate- 
ment. It  was  among  the  largest  producing 
oU  wells  ever  drilled  A  little  later  the  Alaska 
Conservation  Revieu  rei>orted  a  meeting  of 
Fairbanks  conservationists  with  this  head- 
line: OU  Boom  Threatens  WUdlife  Ranges 
But  neither  conservationists  nor  oilmen  had 
much  to  say.  The  atmosphere  was  like  that 
In  the  dugout  in  the  seventh  Inning  of  a  no- 
hltter.  And  then,  rather  dramatically,  the 
tension  shifted  to  ninth-Inning  levels  when 
Alaska's  governor,  Waiter  J.  Hlckel,  was 
named  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  an  appoint- 
ment that  led  to  sharp  questioning  about 
his  conservation  and  oil  philosophies — and 
Intentions.  The  Brooks  Range  was  now  only 
not  geologically  famous,  but  |>olitically  fa- 
mous, too. 

Winter  hits  Prudhoe  Bay,  the  Brooks  Range 
and  Fairbanks  like  a  frigid  explosion  The 
lights  go  out.  The  curtain  falls.  For  two 
months  the  mountains  are  a  region  of  leaden 
gray-and -black  shadows  with  short  periods 
of  twilight  at  midday  It  is  a  siient  world  of 
dim  crags,  large  stars,  dark  stands  of  dwarf 
spruce  trees,  ice-covered  rivers  and  frozen 
waterfalls  hundreds  of  feet  high  Unbeliev- 
ably, a  dozen  species  of  birds  remain  m  the 
mountains  all  winter — piarniigsn.  ravens, 
snowy  owls,  gyrfalcoris.  jays  and  crossbUls. 
Dall  sheep  also  rerruun.  staying  on  the  north 
slopes  where  light  snow  and  the  prevailing 
winds  keep  the  ridges  bare  Canbou  browse 
111  the  spruce  forests  south  of  the  mountains, 
tawny  gray  shapes  so  completely  hidden  by 
darkness  and  their  own  restless  movements 
that  no  one  knows  precisely  where  the  main 
herds  winter,  except  that  it  is  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Koyukuk  and  the  Yukon  in  an  un- 
peopled wilderness  the  size  of  Pennsylvania. 
Last  year  a  herd  of  considerable  s;ze — 92  000 
according  to  a  government  »^idilfe  expert — 
moved  on  Its  traditional  migration  path  from 
the  lichen-covered  coastal  plain  to  winter  in 
the  narrow  valleys  m  the  wildest  pan  of  the 
Brooks  Range  For  the  first  time  the  animals 
passed,  on  their  way.  the  Atlantic  Richfield 
drliiing  crews  working  on  their  wells  at  Prud- 
hoe Bay. 

Spnng  arrives  like  the  opening  of  the  1812 
Oxerture.  The  sun,  absent  since  November, 
comes  back  as  a  faint  glow  m  the  south  Sun- 
light touches  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
while  the  valleys  are  still  black  as  night. 
Each  day  sunshine  descends  lower  on  the 
slopes,  and  soon  it  is  daylight  all  the  time. 
In  early  April  the  sun  sets  about  10  at  night 
and  rises  at  S  in  the  moriiinp  The  rest  of  the 
time  there  Is  a  soft  glow  ;;ke  suiirise.  The 
lights  blaze  up,  the  curtain  nses  and  sounds 
like  cannon  roaring  and  armies  clashing  re- 
verberate as  avalanches  start  and  frozen 
waterfalls  crash  down  In  the  last  two  weeks 
of  May  the  ice  t>reaks  up  on  the  nvers  Dia- 
mond Jenneas.  a  young  archaeologist,  was 
stranded  near  Prudhoe  Bay  during  the  winter 
of  1913  and  left  an  account  of  the  coming  of 
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the  se»s»>n  Wat*!  be^an  to  ;l<>u  ever\  Ahere 
New  trtrda  appeared  .  .  The  rivers  broke  on' 
•11  along  the  oo*st:  their  rotu-  could  be  heard 
twenty  mlleB  away  and  their  dark  water*, 
newly  expoaed  to  the  light,  renected  the  soiB- 
t>eraes*  ot  the  sky  above.  ;^>rlng  had  reached 
lis  at  last." 

When  the  light  grows  strong  the  caribou 
rn.>ve  through  the  mountain*,  the  oows.  heavy 
with  calves,  breaking  the  way  throtigh  the 
snow,  the  bulls  folloiwing  lelstirely  later  on. 
with  the  wolves,  aome  of  th<-m  the  8l7,e  of 
ponies,  following  both  "You  better  leave  the 
wolves  out  of  It."  says  BUI  3nedden  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Daily  News- Miner  or  youli 
re*Jly  ^t  In  trouble."  No  one  can  say  ajiy- 
thlng  about  wolves  In  Alaska  without  Ftarl- 
ing  a  sort  of  scientific  barTtx>m  fight 
prompted  by  owtrage.^us  pro-wolf  at  antl- 
wolf  assertions  niade  by  people  who  know 
little  aix>ut  wol%ee 

The  newspapers  print  more  about  wolves 
than  they  do  about  ot;.  if  vou  count  the 
oorresponidence  columns.  A  wolf  In  the  Brooks 
Range  Itves  well,  killing  one  caribou  a  week, 
on  the  average,  or  about  50  a  year  iThls  Is 
not  an  outrftg«?oiis  deduction  of  my  own:  It 
can  be  fotind  on  p(M?e  193  'f  Nunarniv.t,  by 
Helge  InfStad.  a  Norwegian  scientist  who 
lived  for  a  year  In  the  central  Brooks  Range  > 
Heading  for  their  calving  grnunds  on  the 
tKjrth  side  or  the  mountains.  Into  rounlry 
too  ble*k  a-'id  remote  for  wxjlves  last  years 
migrants,  or  one  herd  of  them  had  to  pass  a 
second  oil  well  being  drilled  on  the  Sagava- 
nlrktok  RlTcr.  seven  miles  fr<5m  the  discovery 
well. 

Because  of  the  dtfflculty  of  spelling  or  pro- 
nofunclng  Sagavanlrktok — an  Eskimo  word 
for  fast  water  —  the  river  u.sually  Is  called 
the  Sag  Not  a  big  river  by  the  standards  of 
the  world's  Immense  nvrrs.  the  Sagavanlrk- 
tok is  nonetheleae  hlstcrlc  It  flows  steeply 
from  the  mountains  into  Pmdhoe  Bay,  and 
In  some  fashion  or  o*her  most  of  the  few 
erpkjrerB  In  the  Brooks  Range  have  followed 
Ita  ootinv  The  secoTid  well  Is  called  Sag 
River  One  On  June  26  1M8  news  reached 
Fairbanks  that  Sag  River  One  hart  c<ime  In 
This  time  the  Nevm-Minrr  rep<irted  that  the 
field  was  evidently  one  of  the  world's  btg^e«t 
Within  months  12  drilling  rigs  had  been 
flown  rwer  the  mountains  to  the  new  field: 
the  frelgtit  planes  of  Alaska  Airlines  and  In- 
terior .Airways  were  bof>ked  ahead  f<.r  4S0 
aights  (Current  flgurec  have  dwnrfed  thefie: 
flights  from  Fairbanks  now  reach  130  a  day. 
and  planes  are  reported  booked  for  5,000 
flights  I 

Never  has  there  been  a  place  sm  plainly 
at  the  end  of  one  epoch  and  the  beg:lnnlng 
of  another  In  the  Kotorjk  Bar  In  Fairbanks 
an  airline  exectittve  savri.  "  La."!!  month  we 
had  17  pilots  This  week  we  have  41  "  There 
was  a  meeting  of  hunters  and  conservation- 
ists In  the  clubhouse  of  the  Tanana  Valley 
Sportsman's  Asaoclatlor.  to  di»ctis.s  "The  Im- 
pact of  Oil  and  Qa«  Discoveries  on  the  Re- 
sources of  Ala.ska"  A  profes-sor  said  yes,  oil 
w»s  a  valuable  economic  resovirce,  but  wild- 
life, vegetation,  scenery  and  wllderne.ss  rep- 
resented p<iteiitlal  dollars  too  Yet  the  con- 
servationists sounded  dlsi")oura(;ed  N'^t  that 
the  Brix>ks  Ranpe  or  the  coastal  plain  north 
of  It  are  In  Immediate  dar.j^er  of  devastation 
The  uninhablt,ed  area  concerned  Is  ab<"mt  the 
■tae  of  Italy  Local  enthuma'?m  for  the  oil 
dlacovery  was  combined  with  a  sense  of  re- 
gret at  the  end  of  Isolation  for  the  moun- 
tains. TTie  world  was  about  to  discover  the 
Brooks  Range 

The  Brooks  Range  hn.^  always  been  mys- 
terious The  men  who  explored  It  were  young. 
Their  reports  were  squirreled  away,  printed 
In  private  editions,  lost  or  burled  In  sci- 
entific volumes  with  forbidding  titles  and 
few  readers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  In  the  stunmer  of  1039  that  Rob- 


ert Miirshall.  a  M-year-old  foreeter  set  out 
on  the  firirt  of  six  trip*  to  the  Brooks  Range 
which  ntade  thoee  mountaln.s  fanKHj*.  Mar- 
shall, a  wealthy  New  Yorker  working  luv  i»is 
doctorate  tn  plant  physiology  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  wanted  to  study  the  north- 
ern limit  of  the  tree  line.  He  wa.s  muscular, 
rangy,  highspinted,  energetic  and  clumsy, 
but  he  knew  BunneLhlag  about  mountains.  His 
piu'cuts  had  a  summer  home  lu  the  Adi- 
rondack?, md  a-s  a  boy  MarslLill  climbed  all 
of  the  4.2  peaks  In  the  Adiroiidatks  that  were 
more  than  4.000  feel 

In  Fairbank.s.  Marshall,  with  the  help  of 
the  University  of  Alaska,  found  a  guide,  a 
I'ollsh-born  mining  student  najned  Al  Retz- 
laf.  but  Retzlaf  had  never  been  In  the  Brooks 
Range  elt^ler  The  two  newcomers  to  the 
territory  then  flew  to  Wiseman,  rented  the 
only  two  horses  In  town— probably  the  only 
two  above  the  Arctic  Circle — and  headed 
north  over  the  gray  and  green  foothills  for 
the  centra]  Brt>oks  Range 

After  a  week  they  reiiched  country  that 
Marshall  found  more  spectacular  than  the 
Rockies  or  the  Sierras— ^nd  he  knew  the 
American  wilderness  as  well  as  anyone  At  the 
gorge  of  the  Clear  River  -about  five  days 
north  of  Wiseman  where  the  Btream  races 
for  10  miles  between  canyon  walls  too  narrow 
for  passage,  they  Lllmtacd  to  a  plateau  a 
thousand  feet  alxjve  the  rapids.  Ten  miles 
ahead  they  cotild  see  a  monstrous  tower  of 
rock  that  Marshall  named  Mount  Boreal  It 
ro«e  straigTit  up  for  6,000  feet.  Directly  op- 
poelte  It.  across  the  narrow  valley,  was  a  jag- 
ged needle  projection  not  quite  as  high  that 
marked  the  gates  of  the  Arctic  ITie  main 
Bri^oks  Range  npread  sway  endlessly  east  and 
west  Every  mountain  was  Cf^vered  with 
snow,  everv  peak  showed  a  clear  white  edge 
•et  against  pure  blue  There  was  not  a  cloud 
In  the  sky,"  «-rote  Marshall 

Why,  Marshall  wondered,  had  no  one  writ- 
ten about  this  Incredible  land""  He  came  to  a 
valley  more  benutlful  than  any  encountered 
so  far.  with  a  grassy  flo<ir  and  sheer  stone 
walla  that  poae  thousands  of  feet  high  (the 
headwaters  of  Ernie  Creek,  on  modern  maps) 
where  a  river  dn>pped  1,500  feet  in  waterfalls 
at  the  end  Hetrlaf  shot  a  grlrzly  there:  Mar- 
shall drew  mape.  named  mountains  and  pho- 
tographed a  landscape  he  was  now  sure  sur- 
passed the  gmndaiir  of  Yellowstone  or 
Toaemite 

Boon  hp  came  to  the  Arctic  Divide  a  lime- 
stone palisade  a  thousand  feet  high  Not  far 
away  he  counted  13  grent  waterfalls  in  a  sin- 
gle mlle-and-a-half  stretch.  Including  one 
that  crnshed  straight  down  a  tho\isand  feet 
TT»e  weather  remained  a  comfortable  24'. 
t»ie  air  sparkling  clear  He  climbed  a  peak  he 
named  Rumbling  Mountain  -  he  named  127 
places  In  the  Brooks  Range  and  found  the 
most  impresKlve  view  of  my  life  "  Along  a 
.sharp  wall  were  10  knife-edge  ridges  each 
with  a  giar.t  precipice,  each  rising  thousands 
of  Toel  above  gorges  and  beyond  them  a  green 
rolling  valley  like  those  of  the  Adlrondacks. 
a  panorama  "of  rivers  iinvlslted  by  man.  deep 
canyons  and  hanging  valleys  glimpsed  from 
a  distance  but  never  explored,  great  moun- 
tains wblch  no  human  being  had  ever  as- 
cended " 

Marsl  all  n"w  faced  a  dilemma  one  that 
has  burdei>ed  Anierlcar.  conservationists  ever 
since  He  had  to  reT-rd  the  magnificent 
movintaln  world  he  had  four.d  But  If  he  did, 
his  wortt  might  attrsct  the  Tourl.sts  who 
would  end  the  untotjched  wilderness  char- 
acter that  made  the  range  unique.  He  solved 
his  problem  bv  writing  a  book  about  his  ex- 
ploration, handsomely  llhistrated  with  his 
photopraphp.  but  he  printed  onlv  a  few 
copies.  Ttiese  he  gave  to  his  friends  and  to 
wilderness  enthiisla.sts  who  cotild  be  counted 
on  to  reoogniTz  that  the  grandeur  of  the 
Brooks  Range  might  Xte  ^x>iled  If  toe  many 
people   knew   abirul    ii. 

Marshall     and     Retzlaf     returned     to     the 


mountains  tn  the  summer  of  19.30  for  a  longer 
trip  that  gave  Bhfarsball  the  material  for  a 
second  book,  likewise  privately  printed  and 
so  limited  In  circulation  as  to  be  almost 
secret  But  Marshall  also  published  a  popu- 
lar book.  He  spent  15  months  In  1930  and 
1931  In  the  town  of  Wiseman,  where  he  wrote 
Arctic  Village,  a  sociological  study  that  be- 
came a  best-seller  and  made  him  famous, 
but  which,  paradoxically,  said  nothing  about 
the  wonders  of  the  Brooks  Range  that  filled 
Marshall's  two  privately  printed  volumes 
Arctic  Villagr  became  a  sensation  In  the  U.S., 
but  It  was  an  even  greater  sensation  In  Wise- 
man, where  it  was  said  Marshall  would  be 
lynched  If  he  ever  came  back  to  town. 

UnpuWIclzed  thotigh  It  was,  the  Brooks 
R.^nge  wilderness  continued  to  exert  pro- 
found Influence  on  the  U  S  conservaUon 
movement  through  Marshall,  who.  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  had  authority  over  out- 
door recreation  In  180  million  acres  ol  na- 
tional forest  land.  He  u.sed  that  authority 
vigorously,  principally  to  establish  a  system 
of  wilderness  and  primitive  area.s  In  the  na- 
tional forests,  setting  aside  81  of  those  areas 
from  which  all  forms  of  mechanization  were 
forever  barred 

Even  more  Influential  was  Marshall's  con- 
cept of  a  wilderness  elite.  "Only  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  htiman  race  will  ever  consider 
primeval  nature  a  baalc  source  of  happiness," 
he  wrote.  "Quality  a^  well  as  quautUy  must 
enter  Into  any  evaluation  of  competing  types 
of  recreation,  becau.se  one  really  deep  ex- 
perience may  be  worth  an  Uifliilte  nomber  of 
ordlnarv  experiences  "  Venturers  Into  the 
wilderness  were  a  superior  class,  he  felt,  be- 
caufic  their  self -testing  gave  them  emotions 
that  were  IntrlnslcaUy  more  ▼alaatale  than 
the  casual  sightseeing  of  millions.  And  the 
Bro-'ks  Range  was  always,  for  blm,  the  ulti- 
mate wilderness,  the  ultimate  experience. 

There  Is  now  a  town  called  Anaktuvuk  Pais 
(Zip  Code  D772I)  right  In  the  middle  of  the 
centra!  Brooks  Range,  with  119  Eskimos,  a 
.schoolteacher  and  a  Vista  volunteer,  a  new 
schooihou  ;e  and  a  gravel  airstrip  One  can 
•_ake  off  from  Palrbaaks  at  10  In  the  morn- 
:i\g  on  T'MKday.  Thursday  or  Saturday  and 
tly  nurch  a  few  hundred  miles  acroae  Uie 
broad,  watery  valley  of  the  Yukon  to  BetUe*. 
45  miles  aY)ove  the  Arctic  Circle  En  route. 
It  becomes  dramatically  appareiit  that  tlie 
country  Just  notith  of  the  Brooks  Range  is 
an  unending  exparise  of  low  hills  covered  with 
shining  yellow  birches  and  dark  stands  of 
green-black  Alaska  spruce  There  are  no  signs 
of  huinan  habizatloa,  no  ruads  The  only 
tireaks  In  the  forest  are  the  shining  stUl 
stirfaces  of  winding  rivers  bordered  with  Im- 
men«ie  sandhnrs  as  level  and  empty  as  super- 
market parking  lots  on  a  Sunday  morning 

At  Settles  there  Is  a  first  glimpse  ot  the 
mountains.  Incised  on  the  northern  horteon 
m  white  and  steel-blue  peaks.  The  seats  are 
taken  out  of  the  plane  iii  Bettlea,  and  various 
nece&sitles  nf  life  In  Anaktuvuk  Pass — ply- 
wood walls  for  shelters,  hags  of  onions,  cans 
of  chill  con  (Tame — are  strapped  Into  the 
cabin  L<eavlng  Bettles  the  plane  climbs  high 
over  John  River.  Bright  sunlight  striken  the 
tops  of  ibe  mountains  In  all  directions,  and 
thin  blue  aliadous  below  the  peaks  create 
an  impression  of  a  world  of  nothing  but 
mountains,  empty  and  geometrical,  all  tilled 
planes  and  angles  Any  horizontal  line  gets 
bent  briken  cr\i.shed,  iipenrted;  there  arc  no 
flat  places  In  this  world. 

Whs  Marsliall  rlghf  Is  the  Brooks  Range 
nu  re  awe-lnsplring  than  Yellowstone  or 
"i'oeemlte?  Well,  yes  But  In  an  unexpected 
way  For  an  lujur  or  so  we  flew  low  o^-er  the 
John  River,  where  5.000-foot  mountains  on 
both  sides  block  otit  the  distant  peaks  1 
could  look  out  of  either  side  of  the  plane 
and  see  extremely  large  chtmks  of  very  hard 
rock  appallingly  near.  But  the  land  beneath 
those  forbidding  stonea  Is  strikingly  parUlke 
and   genial.    It    Is   the   contrast    between    the 
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gaunt,  frozen  peaks  and  the  garden  appear- 
ance of  the  lltUe  valleys  that  makes  this 
mountain  range  unique,  a  mixture  oX  over- 
powering strength  and  fragility,  with  con- 
stantly changing  patterns  Instead  of  the  uni- 
form grandeur  ol  the  Rockies. 

Even  more  meaningful,  perhaps  Is  the 
solitude,  which  envelopes  everything  In  a 
shell  of  silence  that  makes  the  Brooks  Range 
Inspiring  In  a  way  that  familiar  places  such 
as  Yellowstone  can  never  be  again.  So,  In  a 
sense,  Marshall  was  right:  these  unexplored 
OKiuutalns  are  more  Impressive  tliac  the 
most  famous  of  our  national  parks. 

Almost  any  writer  mentioning  the  Brooks 
Range  stresses  lis  .strange  coniblnallou  of 
strength  and  vulnerability,  of  the  harsh  and 
the  gentle.  Conuiiaiider  John  Reed,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Arctic  Institute,  who  was  In 
charge  of  the  Navy's  exploration  of  the 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  observed  how  the 
region  was  easily  scarred:  'Vehicle  tracks 
are  likely  to  remain  easily  visible  for  years 
because  of  the  slow  recovery  of  tundra  vege- 
tation. Even  winter  tracks  may  long  be 
visible  because  the  compacted  snow  affects 
the  following  summers  growth.' 

The  record  goes  back  a  long  way.  EJnar 
MUckelsen  was  a  young  Dane  who  borrowed 
money  to  go  there  with  I^effingwell  In  1906 
In  Conquering  the  Arctic  Ice  he  described  a 
trip  Into  the  eastern  Brooks  Range,  where 
he  camped  In  a  forest  of  dwarf  trees  many 
years  old  but  only  shoulder  high,  where  "the 
mountains  were  towering  over  our  heads  and 
the  sound  of  falling  water  was  the  only  noise 
In  the  great  frozen  country."  Constance  and 
Harmon  Helmerlcks.  the  authors  of  We  Live 
in  the  Arctic,  spent  1945  In  a  cabin  on  the 
Alatna  River,  near  where  Lieutenant  Stoney 
had  lived  60  years  before.  They  watched  a 
herd  of  100.000  caribou  stream  past,  4.000  a 
day  for  a  month.  Lois  Crlsler,  who  wrote 
Arctic  Wild.  lived  through  the  winter  of  1957 
on  the  Klllik  River  In  a  landscape  where 
ancient   birch    trees   grow    only   ankle    high. 

Most  of  them  said  the  winters  were  liv- 
able. Some  of  them  said  they  were  enchant- 
ing. Mikkelsen  wrote  of  winter  darkness: 
"These  days  In  the  Arctic  are  the  finest  that 
man  can  see.  The  air  Is  fresh,  clean  and  brac- 
ing; we  feel  the  Joy  of  living  so  much  we  frisk 
about  like  puppies."  Nicholas  Gubser.  a  Yale 
scientist  who  lived  through  1960  at  Anaktu- 
vuk Pass — he  could  not  keep  up  his  notes 
during  the  winter  because  he  had  to  hunt  to 
keep  from  starving — said  Uiat  only  at  40° 
below  zero  was  he  really  cold. 

But  all  the  repc  rts  agree  on  one  vital  point; 
the  Brooks  Range  is  not  only  the  greatest 
wtlderne*5  left,  U  is  also  the  most  fragile.  Its 
thin  land  surface  cracks  like  an  eggshell. 
Nothing  decays  oir  sinks  Into  the  earth.  The 
healing  uuderbru&h  and  vines  that  soon  bide 
a  forest  camp  in  the  continental  U.S.  are 
absent:  the  campsite  will  remain  vl.slble  for- 
ever. The  tracks  made  by  the  Navy's  explor- 
ing vehicles  25  years  ago  still  crawl  through 
the  foothills,  like  the  trail  of  nomr  prehLs- 
torlc  mon.ster  which  had  dragged  It-self  In 
from  the  sea  In  many  areas  there  are  no 
trees  to  screen  anything,  an  empty  oil  drum  Is 
visible  for  miles  and  looks  enormous  Along 
the  big  rivers  are  rushing  streams  that  are 
called  creeks — really  good-sized  rivers  In  their 
own  right  "There  are  trails  all  along  those 
creeks."  wrote  Donald  Orth.  a  member  of 
the  US  Geological  Survey  crew  that  mapf>ed 
the  Brooks  Range  'That  doesn't  mean  that 
many  people  have  walked  along  them,  but  if 
a  couple  of  people  do  so.  It  makes  a  trail." 

One  gets  to  Anaktuvuk  Pass  on  the  plane 
from  Ii^rbanlcs  about  2  30  In  the  afternoon 
The  pass  suddenly  widens  out  to  an  expanse 
o*  level  ground  several  miles  wide,  and  to  the 
north  the  terrain  can  be  seen  gradually 
curving  (kMm  3.300  feet  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
160  miles  beyond.  On  this  particular  day  cari- 
bou herds  were  coming  throtigh  the  pass;  the 


advance  bands  had  been  seen  the  day  be- 
fore, somewhat  behind  schedule  Tradition- 
ally the  hunters  let  the  advance  bands  pasi^ 
otherwise  the  main  herd  may  be  frightened 
Into  following  some  unknown  route  a  hun- 
dred miles  away  Formerly  they  were  hard 
to  hunt  because  of  the  lack  of  cover  and  a 
shot  within  150  yards  was  rare  But  now  they 
are  hunted  In  snowmobiles  The  Eskimos  nde 
into  the  mam  herd,  shooting  at  close  range 
like  oldtime  buffalo  hunters,  and  a  single 
hunt  may — and  hopefully  will — supply  a  vil- 
lage with  food  for  the  winter 

This  sounds  like  butchery  but  It  Is  not. 
"There  Is  no  limit  on  caribou  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,"  says  Robert  Hinman.  the  dis- 
trict director  of  the  Alaska  Fish  and  Game 
Commission.  "The  herd  is  underharvested. 
Moose- — no  problem  Dali  sheep — In  specific 
areas  there  may  be  a  decline,  btn  not  as  a 
general  condition  There  are  only  about  25 
guides  who  fly  hunting  parties  Into  the 
mountains  regularly  or  occasl  maliy  perhaps 
a  few  more  now.  bec.iu.se  the  Alaska  Range 
In  the  south  is  being  heavily  hunted  and 
guides  there  are  flying  some  parties  to  the 
Brooks.  Pishing  Is  usually  an  adjunct  to  a 
hunting  party.  The  oll-drllling  crews  do  not 
hunt  much  as  a  rule,  but  they  fish  a  good 
deal  No,  the  thing  that  scares  me  Is  not 
the  depletion  of  the  wildlife,  but  the  fact 
that  the  Brooks  Range  Is  such  a  fragile  en- 
vironment. Anything  that  Is  done  there 
leaves  a  mark  Inevitably  there  Is  going  to  be 
some  scarring  of  the  landscape  The  question 
Is,  how  much  can  It  be  controlled  and 
reduced?" 

Yes.  that  Is  the  question.  The  villagers  In 
Anaktuvuk  Pass  are  the  last  Inland  Eskimos 
left.  They  have  been  so  often  Interviewed 
that  they  greet  an  incoming  plane  with  a 
smiling  readiness  to  answer  questions:  the 
white  people  they  have  met  have  been  geol- 
ogist, archaeologists,  ethnologists,  bota- 
nists, zoologists,  llmnologlsts,  soil  scientists 
and  experts  from  the  Arctic  Institute.  The 
Eskimos  seem  to  feel  that  the  outside  world 
Is  composed  of  educated  people  concerned 
with  Eskimo  lore  Some  of  them,  like  Simon 
Paneak,  have  appeared  In  so  many  erudite 
books  that  they  are  Intellectual  figures  and 
are  called  upon  to  correct  manuscripts  But 
today  there  are  a  lot  more  visitors  to  Anak- 
tuvuk Pass,  and  not  Just  questioners  A  boom 
is  on.  Eskimos  are  being  trained  to  work  on 
oil  rigs,  a  pipeline  is  projected  that  will  go 
through  the  pass  to  Prudhoe  Bay  and  a  win- 
ter road  has  been  completed  to  the  oilfields 

in  the  thin  afternoon  light,  so  uniformly 
blue  and  shadowless  It  seems  as  If  the  world 
has  suddenly  turned  pale,  Anaktuvuk  Pass 
looks  unreal.  It  Is  the  last  area  in  the  world 
where  one  would  expect  that  a  major  indus- 
trial development  cotUd  cause  concern.  All 
that  space — wild,  virginal.  But  the  facts  are 
Inescapable  If  there  were  ever  a  place  where 
progress  and  couservailou  come  into  direct 
confrontation  it  is  the  Brooks  Range.  For  the 
first  time  In  history  the  alternatives  are 
absolute  There  is  an  untouched  wilderness 
on  one  hand  and  an  enormous  natiu-al  re- 
source on  the  other  Industry  has  never  be- 
fore had  such  a  clear  opportunity  to  develop 
the  resource  and  still  preserve  the  wilderness 
There  are  two  causes  to  be  served.  Perhaps 
with  unusual  thought  and  care,  both  can  be 
served. 


Some  E^conomic  and  Social  Implications  of 
TH£  PaoroscQ  Arctic  Intesnationai.  Wild- 
life  Rance 

(By  Peter  H.  Pearsc) 

MOBI-IM.")    AND    OBJECTTVIS 

The  ptirpose  of  the  proposal  for  an  Arctic 
International  Wildlife  Range  is  to  ensure 
that  a  large  parcel  of  public  domain  In  the 
Northwestern  Yukon  will  be  developed  in  a 
■way  that  will  best  serve  the  public  Interest. 


The  implication  of  this  Is  that  without  spe- 
cial flatus  for  these  lands,  there  if  danger 
that  significant  values  will  be  lost  TTiere  is 
Justification  for  this  apprehension  Examples 
of  alarming  damage  to  land  wildlife  and  na- 
tive societies  resulting  from  industrial  ac- 
tivities in  the  frail  ecological  conditions  c' 
the  arctic  are  well  known  The  proposal  is 
a.med  not  at  preventing  productive  uses  of 
resources  bui  rather  at  providing  a  set  c.' 
Institutional  and  legal  arrangements  thxt 
will  ensure  that  all  value?  however  Intangi- 
ble will  be  considered  so  that  the  ultimate 
pattern  of  development  will  yield  maximum 
benefits  to  society  a?  a  whole 

In  a  mixed  capltallEtic  ecoiiomy  like  Cin- 
ada's,  we  normally  depend  upc>n  market 
forces  to  steer  productive  resources  to  their 
highest  and  best  use  Where  all  products  are 
priced,  arid  the  competitive  system  works 
well,  private  owners  will  allocate  their  re- 
sources to  that  tise,  or  combination  of  \ibes 
that  will  yield  the  highest  return  And  if 
the  market  is  working  perfectly,  that  pattern 
of  use  wUl  maximize  not  only  private  re- 
turns but  will  generate  the  highest  social  re- 
turns as  well. 

But  In  the  case  ol  the  arctic  ranges  we 
cannot  depend  on  the  uiarket  to  produce 
the  optimum  restilt.  In  the  first  place,  the 
resource  base  is  not  privately  owned.  The 
policy  of  public  retention  of  title  means 
that  the  land  will  not  go  to  the  highest 
bidder  who  would  put  It  to  Its  most  produc- 
tive use.  Rights  and  privileges  to  specific 
resources  are  allocated  separately  to  separate 
groups  who  have  little  Incentive  to  weigh  tlie 
effects  of  their  activities  on  the  values  that 
accrue  to  others. 

Secondly,  many  of  the  values  generated  are 
not  priced  In  the  market  place,  so  that  the 
market  cannot  automatically  register  aU  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  development  activities. 
Where  only  some  values  and  coets  are  regis- 
tered and  considered  by  developers,  but  their 
actions  have  Implications  for  other  values, 
their  maximization  of  retiuns  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  the  best  result  for  society  as 
a  whole.  It  must  fall  to  the  public  landlord 
to  ensure  that  all  values  are  weighed  In  an 
unbiased  way,  regardless  of  the  dllHculties  la 
assessing  them. 

TTilrdly,  the  market  can  be  expected  to  effi- 
ciently achieve  socially  desirable  results  only 
If  decision-makers  have  full  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  their  actions.  Our  knowledge  about 
the  subtle  effects  of  arctic  activities  on  the 
environment  Is  rudimentary.  Experience  sug- 
gests that  apparently  Innocuous  actions  often 
have  profound  and  lasting  effects  on  ecologi- 
cal conditions  More  serious  ecological  dam- 
age may  be,  for  all  intents  and  purposes. 
l.Teverslble  The  long  run  social  Interest 
therefore  demands  special  caution  In  devel- 
opment planning. 

Finally,  some  values,  if  they  are  to  be  pre- 
ser-.tKl  at  all.  mast  be  preserved  on  a  large 
scale  A  wild  species  cannot  be  protected  by 
preservation  of  only  part  of  its  required  range 
or  habitat.  Wilderness  preserved  in  very  ama;; 
units  is  meaningless.  Similarly,  a  way  of  life 
or  a  social  structure  is  not  viable  unless  ,: 
encompasses  a  large  enough  number  of  peo- 
ple. Ail  these  values  are  relevant  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  arctic  range  proposal.  The 
scale  of  project  required  to  protect  these 
values  is  often  beyond  the  capacities  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  hence  their  perpetua- 
tion and  development  depends  on  the  action 
of  govemmeiits. 

All  these  considerations  Imply  the  need  for 
close  government  control  of  reso'urce  develop- 
ment projects.  The  urgency  of  the  proposal 
for  special  status  for  the  Northwest  corner 
of  the  Yukon,  stems  from  the  possibly  enor- 
mous industrial  activity  associated  with  fu- 
ture oil  and  gas  «ecov«ry  in  or  near  the  area. 
The  evidence  of  experts  suggests  that  8er>ou& 
ecological    damage   has   resulted    from   such 
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ftcllvUles  elsewhere  In  the  arctic  as  a  result 
of  a  failure  to  recognise  some  of  the  value* 
at  stake.  Ignorance,  and  a  lack  of  clear  public 
policy  (Cowan.  10691.  The  prcBeut  proposal 
18  ail  attempt  to  euaure  that  Uhla  wa«te  1«  not 
repeated  In  an  area  where  non-lndustrlal 
values   are   conspicuously   Important. 

Tlie  apeclflc  non-lndustrlal  values  at  stake 
In  the  area  covered  by  the  proposal  will  be 
completely  described  by  other  piirtlclpanta 
In  this  conference.  Given  the  need  for  close 
government  control,  the  remainder  of  this 
paper  Is  directed  to  the  problems  of  assessing 
these  values,  of  determining  the  required  de- 
gree of  compromise  between  competing  de- 
mands as  resources,  and  of  providing  admin- 
istrative arrangements  capable  of  ensuring 
that  the  optimum  result  will  be  achieved. 

ASSESSMENT    OF    NONINDtrsTHIAI,    VALtTEB 

Meet  natural  resources  are  capable  of  yield- 
ing streams  of  benefits  throxigh  time,  and 
these  benefits  can  take  a  wide  varleity  of 
forma.  The  ultimate  objective  of  the  public 
landlord  la  to  see  to  It  that  resources  are  used 
In  a  way  that  will  maximize  the  values  they 
generate:  not  Ln  any  one  use  alone,  but  In 
the  aggregate  of  various  possible  combina- 
tions of  uses  that  have  social  value. 

The  design  of  criteria  for  Judging  the  ade- 
quacy of  any  particular  resource  use  pattern 
In  meeting  this  general  objective  Involves 
some  difficult  problems,  particularly  when 
the  management  requirements  for  different 
kinds  of  values  are  not  entirely  comple- 
mentary. The  value  of  each  form  of  bene- 
fit must  be  estimated  whether  It  Is  priced 
on  the  market  or  not;  benefits  that  will  ac- 
crue In  the  future  must  be  counted  as  well 
as  those  In  the  present:  the  degree  of  com- 
patibility of  different  demands  on  the  re- 
source base  must  be  analysed  to  reveal  the 
trade-off  between  them:  and  it  is  necessary  to 
discover  how  the  Intensity  of  one  form  of 
use  affects  other  values.  In  fact,  of  course, 
governments  deal  with  these  problems  every 
day  In  deciding  how  public  resources  will  be 
used  (although  we  may  often  question  the 
rigor  and  completeness  of  their  analyses). 
Economics  offers  general  criteria  for  assess- 
ing the  efllclency  of  resource  use  in  meeting 
given  objectives.  But  economists  are  com- 
pelled to  look  to  others  for  specification  of 
the  objectives  on  the  one  hand  and  for  in- 
formation about  resource  capabilities  on  the 
other. 

In  the  case  of  the  proposed  Arctic  Interna- 
tional Wildlife  Range,  a  variety  of  values 
must  be  considered.  The  area  probably  con- 
tains mineral  and  petroleum  deposits  of 
commercial  value.  It  may  offer  the  least  ex- 
pensive route  for  an  oil  pipeline  from  North 
Alaska  to  southern  markets.  The  tundra  and 
boreal  forest  support  commercial  fur  8{>ecles. 
and  the  coast  provides  a  base  for  harvesting 
the  resources  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  In  addition 
to  these  obvious  commercial  values,  the  area 
yields  more  stibtle  beneflts  which  are  more 
dlfBcult  to  evaluate.  It  provides  critical 
habitat  for  an  enormous  variety  of  wildlife 
species  Including  some,  such  as  caribou  and 
falcons,  which  are  becoming  Increasingly 
rare.  It  supports  native  Indians  and  Eskimos 
In  their  original  way  of  life.  And  It  offers 
unique  opportunities  for  reaction,  apprecia- 
tion and  study  In  one  of  the  world's  most  in- 
teresting and  Important  geographical  regions. 

Resources  demanded  for  Industrial  pur- 
poses ar«  relatively  easy  to  assess.  Their 
value  Is  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  product  and  the  cost  of  extracting  the 
raw  material,  transporting  It  and  preparing 
It  for  the  market.  The  net  value  usually 
takes  the  form  of  private  profits  and  govern- 
ment rents,  royalties  and  taxes  generated  In 
the  process  One  oonaplcuoua  problem  in 
evaluating  Industrial  resources  surrovinds 
certain  costs  as.'ioclated  with  the  utilization 
processes  that  are  not  borne  by  the  private 
user  nor  re^flstered  In  the  marketplace.  These 
Include  the  "external"  costs  of  pollution, 
ecological  damage,  dislocation  of  other  ac- 


tivities and  ao  on.  These  costs  of  production 
are  dUBciiU  to  evaluate,  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  s(x?lety  as  a  whole  they  are  real 
costs   nevertheless    (Jarrett:    1966). 

Non-lndustrlal  values  present  more  basic 
problems  of  assessment.  Recreational  and 
aesthetic  values,  educational  and  cultural 
values.  3.nC  the  special  value  of  preserving 
unique  features  of  nature  all  fall  Into  this 
categor> .  ami  are  Important  In  Uie  arctic 
range  prop<jsal.  Economists  have  made  slg- 
niflcant  progress  recently  In  developing  and 
refining  techniques  for  estimating  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  recreational  resources,  even 
where  the  recreational  opp»:)rtunuie8  are  pro- 
vided free  to  users.  Pearse  and  Bowden; 
19691.  The  procedures  involve  the  use  of  In- 
direct evidence  to  determine  how  much  rec- 
reatlonlsts  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  access 
to  the  resources  rather  than  abstain  from 
the  recreation.  These  technuiues  are  capable 
of  providing  useable  estimates  of  recrea- 
tional values  where  the  resources  Involved 
are  not  unique  and  where  the  beneflts  of  the 
recreation  activity  accrues  entirely  to  the 
recreationlsts  themselves. 

Where  the  resources  Include  unique  and 
Irreplaceab.e  feattires  of  nature,  however,  an 
evaluation  baaed  sulfly  on  the  appreciation 
of  particlfiants  Is  Inadequate.  Others,  who 
may  never  visit  the  sue,  may  value  preserva- 
tion of  Its  natural  characteristics  simply  be- 
cause they  value  the  option  of  being  able 
to  appreciate  It  or  the  opportunity  for  their 
heirs  to  appreciate  it  In  the  future.  Unique 
resources  thus  share  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  Irreplaceable  works  of  art.  Many  i>eo- 
ple  value  the  preservation  of  unique  works 
of  art  In  the  same  way  that  they  are  willing 
to  support  preservation  of  the  Serengetl  Na- 
tional Park  In  Africa.  Niagara  Falls,  whoop- 
ing cranes  and  buffalo,  even  though  they  may 
never  expect  to  see  them.  Destruction  of 
these  features  would  eliminate  forever  the 
opportunity  to  appreciate  them,  and  the  loss 
of  this  option  would  represent  a  loss  to  all 
future  generations.  This  "mui>euni  value". 
associated  with  unique  and  irreplaceable  fea- 
tures of  nature,  provides  special  cause  for  re- 
straint In  considering  projects  that  would 
permanently  alter  their  natural  characteris- 
tics (KrtitUla  et  al:  1970).  Uniqueness  and 
IrreplaoeablUty  are  not  common  characteris- 
tics of  recreational  resooirces,  but  they  are 
Important  features  In  the  Arctic,  where  the 
ecosystem  can  so  easily  and  permanently  be 
disturbed  by  human  activity. 

That  people  value  the  natural  wilderness 
of  the  Arctic  Is  evidenced  by  the  public  out- 
cry over  report.8  of  Its  destruction,  and  the 
response  of  governments  with  measures  to 
protect  It.  We  also  observe  general  public 
support  for  a  rather  expensive  programme  for 
protecting  the  whooping  crane  from  extinc- 
tion. It  Is  by  no  means  Irrational  for  people 
to  value  the  preservation  of  rare  or  unique 
featues  of  their  natural  heritage,  even  If  the 
direct   enjoyment  of  them  accrues  to  others. 

Similar  argument.a  apply  to  educational 
and  cultural  values.  The  Arctic  supports  a 
unique  cultural  heritage  which  Is  threatened 
by  major  disruption  Whether  the  native  peo- 
ple would  be  better  off  with  a  different  social 
orsranlzatlon  Is  an  open  question:  but  the 
advocates  of  change  and  the  native  people 
themselves  must  recognise  that  the  tradi- 
tional way  of  life,  once  destroyed,  can  never 
be  reconstructed. 

The  value  of  resources  for  most  purposes 
can  be  observed  to  rise  through  time  with 
economic  and  pKjpnIatlon  growth.  A  general 
characteristic  of  thl.s  trend  us  the  relatively 
more  rapid  rise  In  the  non-lndustrlal  value 
of  specific  sites.  As  technology  advances,  the 
requirements  of  Industry  can  be  met  In  an 
Increasing  variety  of  ways  New  resources  are 
found,  and  substitute  sources  of  energy  and 
materials  are  developed.  Industry  becomes 
less  and  less  dependent  upon  particular  re- 
sources and  on  particular  sites,  so  that  the 
relative  value  of  any  one  resource  deposit  or 
Bite   declines    through    time.    Economic    ad- 


vance effectively  frees  Industry  from  depend- 
ence on  particular  sites  and  resources.  But 
evaluations  of  Industrial  resources  do  not 
ordinarily    take   account   of   these    trends. 

At  the  same  time,  economic  growth  pro- 
duces higher  incomes,  more  leisure  time  and 
greater  mobility,  producing  a  growing  de- 
mand for  recreation  and  appreciation  of  the 
environment  But  technology  Is  not  capable 
of  Increasing  the  natviral  resources  available 
for  recreation  In  the  same  way  that  it  ex- 
pands opportunities  for  Industry,  and  so 
the  recreational  value  of  resources  is  seen  to 
Increase  rapidly  TTie  certain  continuation  of 
these  trend.s  siiggest-s  that  In  choosing  be- 
tween the  alternatives  of  preservation  of  na- 
ture and  Industrial  uses  which  have  perma- 
nently damaging  effects,  we  should  err  on  the 
side  of  pre.servatlon  (KrutlUa     1967). 

Significantly,  the  category  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation demand  that  shows  most  rapid 
growth  Is  that  associated  with  wilderness- 
type  recreational  opportunities.  In  North 
America,  during  recent  decades.  It  has  been 
the  most  remote  and  undeveloped  parks  and 
recreational  sites  that  have  shown  the  sharp- 
est Increase  In  visitation  rates  (Clawson  and 
Knetsch :  19661.  Studies  show.  also,  that  It 
Is  these  resources  which  are  valued  highest 
by  recreationlsts.  These  facts  have  Import- 
ant Implications  for  resource  management  If 
part  of  the  value  of  a  recreational  experi- 
ence lies  In  solitude  and  an  atmosphere  of 
unspoiled  wilderness,  large  numbers  of  vis- 
itors will  dissipate  the  value  of  the  resource. 
As  a  result,  resource  managers  are  Increas- 
ingly concerned  about  policies  directed  to- 
ward stimulating  ever  more  tourism  with 
consequent  increasing  pressures  on  resources. 
In  an  artlc  wildlife  range,  this  is  undoubted- 
ly a  serious  matter  The  kind  of  attractions 
offered  by  the  Arctic  suggest  that  the  recrea- 
tional and  aesthetic  values  can  be  preserved 
only  with  low  densities  of  visitors. 

Tourism,  which  Is  often  claimed  as  an  Im- 
portant economic  benefit,  tends  to  be  over- 
valued. The  plethora  of  statistical  reports 
on  tourism  typically  show  the  gross  spending 
of  tourists.  Implying  that  this  figure  repre- 
sents the  value  gamed  by  the  economy  But 
gross  expenditures  fall  to  take  account  of 
the  costs  Involved  In  providing  the  goods 
and  services  purchased  by  tourists:  and  In 
view  of  the  pattern  of  most  tourist  spending. 
these  costs  are  likely  to  be  close  to  the  prices 
paid  by  tourists.  The  net  gain,  through  the 
relatively  competitive  Industries  of  accom- 
modation, catering  and  travel  services.  Is 
likely  to  be  a  very  small  fraction  of  gross 
spending  The  additional  consideration  that 
large  numbers  of  people  can  damage  the 
quality  of  a  vtrllderneBS  experience  suggests 
that  a  general  policy  of  promoting  tourism 
to  wilderness  sites  deserves  to  be  questioned. 

NATIONALrZATlON    OF    COMPETING    DEMANDS 

The  ecological  damage  associated  with 
some  mineral  and  petroleum  projects  in  the 
past  was  often  unnecessary:  It  resulted  from 
understandable  Ignorance  of  the  effects,  or 
from  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  alternative 
methods  that  would  have  been  less  destruc- 
tive. Often,  Incentives  to  minimize  danngc 
were  absent,  becau.se  public  policies  failed 
to  provide  for  recognition  of  ecological  Impli- 
cations of  Indu.strlal  practices.  In  many  rases. 
all  parties  were  worse  off  as  a  result.  Includ- 
ing the  Industrialists  who  Kubsequently  suf- 
fered public  criticism. 

Whenever  It  Is  technically  possible  to  pur- 
sue Industrial  activities  without  adverse 
affects  on  other  values,  and  without  impos- 
ing additional  costs  on  industry,  the  required 
public  policy  Is  simply  to  prescribe  clear  rules 
uf  behavior  and  provide  adequate  surveil- 
lance. Even  If  protection  of  the  environment 
Involves  some  small  extra  costs.  Industrialists 
are  likely  to  co-operate  willingly  to  avoid  ad- 
verse criticism  later. 

This  explains.  In  part,  the  value  of  the 
arctic  range  propoeals.  By  providing  legal 
status  for  the  areas  which  enstires  recognl- 
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tlon  of  non-lndustrlal  values,  attention  will 
be  focused  on  the  need  to  protect  these  other 
values.  Explicit  standards  of  development 
will  then  become  essential,  and  within  these 
rules  Industry  can  proceed  with  certainty. 

But  It  Is  probably  naive  to  hope  that  the 
optimum  degree  of  protectun  for  the  en- 
vironment can  always  be  achieved  with  In- 
slgixl&cant  extra  costs  to  industrial  activities. 
PYequenily.  protection  and  reMoratlon  of 
natural  conditions  wUl  be  coetly.  and  if  both 
Industrial  and  non-lndusirlol  values  are  to 
be  enjoyed,  some  compromise  is  necessary 

Multiple  use  is  not  a  panacea  for  resource 
development  problems,  and  the  integration 
of  conflicting  demands  raises  difficult  ques- 
tions In  practice.  First,  the  degree  to  which 
different  forms  of  use  are  technically  com- 
patible must  be  aRcertalned.  To  the  extent 
that  different  values  conflict,  more  of  one 
form  of  developn^ent  Is  possible  only  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Second,  given  the  alterna- 
tive combinations  of  uses  that  are  technically 
possible,  the  best  combination  can  be  se- 
lected only  with  reference  to  the  different 
values  of  the  products.  The  optimum  pattern 
of  development  Is  that  In  which  any  more 
of  one  use  would  generate  a  value  that  Is  Just 
matched  by  the  loss  It  Imposes  In  other 
values.  In  the  same  way.  extra  spending  on 
environmental  protection  Is  Jxistlfied  Just  so 
long  as  It  preserves  vahies  that  exceed  the 
extra  costs  (Pearse-    1069  i. 

The  most  difficult  technica}  problem  In  de- 
signing optimum  resource  use  patterns  lies 
In  determining  the  feasible  combinations  of 
uses  and  the  extent  to  which  they  impinge 
on  each  other  The  most  complex  eronomic 
problem  consl.sts  In  evaluating  non -marketed 
benefits:  In  calculating  the  social  value  of 
Intangible  and  often  vicarious  .satisfactions 
referred  to  earlier  In  addition.  ther#  are  the 
problems  facing  public  administrators  in  de- 
vising machinery  and  institutions  for 
achievement  of  the  desired  results.  Por  polit- 
ical authorities,  there  is  the  problem  of  recon- 
ciling the  Interests  of  different  groups  of 
people  and  regions. 

DisraiatmoN  or  BKNEFrrs  and  costs 

Any  decisions  alxiut  how  resources  will  be 
tised  has  Implications  for  the  distribution  of 
economic  welfare  among  economic  groups 
and  among  reglon.s.  These  effec  ts  ore  seldom 
given  the  study  they  deserve  Tlie  arctic  range 
proposal  raises  especially  Important  questions 
about  the  distribution  of  benefits  because 
the  region  Ls  Isolated,  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion U  a  conspicuously  low  income  group, 
and  the  beneflts  of  industrial  development 
will  accrue  to  distinctly  different  people  from 
those  who  benefit  from  non-lndustrlal  values 
(Scott  1968).  If  the  distribution  of  Income 
was  the  same  everywhere,  and  the  govern- 
ment's scope  of  Jurisdiction  covered  every- 
one affected,  we  might  be  Indifferent  abotit 
these  effects:   but  this  Is  clearly  not  the  case 

Becau.se  the  resources  under  consideration 
fall  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  national 
government,  the  appropriate  ptoint  of  refer- 
ence app>ears  to  be  that  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  This  la  Important,  because  the  pattern 
of  re.source  use  that  will  maximize  values  to 
the  nation  will  probably  differ  from  that 
which  would  maximize  values  to  the 
Territory,  or  to  specific  communities  of 
people  A  national  point  of  view  Implies  that 
benefits  that  accrue  to  people  outside  any 
subsidiary  Jurisdiction  must  be  counted,  but. 
on  the  other  hand  benefits  that  accrue  to 
foreigners  should  be  excluded  A  few  examples 
will  serve  to  Illustrate  the  Importance  of  this 
point.  TTie  private  profits  and  government 
royalties  generated  through  mineral  exploi- 
tations mtist  be  regarded  as  benefits  to  the 
extent  that  the  corporate  shareholders  are 
nationals  and  the  royalties  are  paid  to  the 
national  government.  But  none  of  these  is 
likely  to  be  a  significant  benefit  to  the  par- 
ticular area  In  which  the  exploitation  takes 
place.   Free   recreational    opportunities    typ- 


ically benefit  visitors  from  a  wide  region,  only 
a  fraction  of  whom  are  resident  in  the  local 
area.  Preservation  of  nature  untouched  may 
provide  esoteric  forms  of  enjoyment  for  peo- 
ple from  elsewhere,  but  may  interfere  with 
the  ability  of  local  people  to  enhance 
their  own  welfare.  Some  kinds  of  devel- 
opment must  be  considered  beneficial  to 
a  local  community,  but  from  the  national 
point  of  view  there  may  be  no  net  gain  If  the 
development  would  otherwise  take  place  In 
other  conrunuiUttes. 

Thus  the  sphere  of  reference  of  the  plan- 
neiiTj  Is  extremely  Important  because  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  of  different  Jurisdic- 
tions inevitably  lead  them  to  advocate  differ- 
ent policies.  In  fact,  any  proposal  for  de- 
velopnaent  In  the  Arctic  is  unlikely  to  be 
sucoessftil  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  benefit 
not  only  the  nation  as  a  whole  but  also  the 
specific  communities  most  directly  affected 
In  the  extrenic.  a  resource  development  plan 
might  be  explicitly  designed  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  eiihanclng  the  welfare  of  local 
commuiutles  aixd  people,  as  are  many  of 
Canada's  current  regional  development  plans 
The  point  of  this  dl.scusslon  is  that  planners 
must  be  provided  with  guides  not  only  to 
the  relative  values  of  comjjetlng  uses  of  the 
resource  base,  but  also  to  the  relative  weights 
to  put  on  the  competing  Interests  of  various 
groups. 

RtStMt       PROBLZMS    AND    APPROACHES 

Tills  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  social 
and  economic  Implications  of  the  arctic 
range  proposal  Is  sufficient  only  to  Identify 
certain  important  considerations  Inherent  In 
the  scheme.  TTie  main  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  this  discussion  are  the  follow- 
ing; 

1.  No  values  at  stake  here  are  absolute,  la 
the  sense  that  society,  or  any  part  of  it, 
could  not  stirvlve  without  them.  The  pro- 
posal reflects  a  contention,  nevertheless,  that 
preservation  of  certain  natural  features  of 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  Yiikon  is  suffi- 
ciently valuable  to  warrant  explicit  recogni- 
tion in  public  policies  for  development  of 
the  area. 

2.  Adequate  provision  fc*  these  non-lndus- 
trlal values  ciuuiot  be  expected  to  be  made 
automatically.  The  market  mechaulsins  fail 
to  register  the  value  of  benchts  that  are  not 
priced,  and  prcxluciion  of  them  is  beyond 
the  capacities  of  private  enterprise.  More- 
over, although  respoiisibiiity  for  opumiziug 
the  fMkttern  of  resource  development  must 
rest  with  public  authorities,  general  resotirce 
use  policies  do  not  ensure  adequate  provi- 
sion for  non-indusuriai  values  (Thompson 
1970). 

3.  Where  resources  yield  beneflts  that  vary 
in  kind,  development  plans  demand  a&sess- 
ment  of  all  values,  including  those  that  are 
not  priced  in  the  market.  Non-marked  values 
are  often  extremely  dKBcuIt  to  measure  in 
comparable  economic  terms  Some,  such  as 
recreational  values,  can  be  estimated  with 
recently-developed  Indirect  techniques  Oth- 
ers, such  as  the  value  of  preservation  of  wild 
species  and  unique  features  of  nature  can  b« 
Judged  only  arbitrarily,  by  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion  as  articulated  through  the  social 
value  of  preserving  natural  features  because 
public  evaluation  Is  so  difficult  to  articulate 
The  beneflts  that  accrue  to  recreationlsts 
are  direct,  but  are  not  priced.  In  addition, 
others,  who  do  not  visit  the  site,  derive  satis- 
faction from  knowledge  of  the  existence  and 
preservation  of  natural  features  Society 
clearly  beneflts  simply  from  preservation  of 
the  opportunity  for  direct  appreciation  of 
tinique  nattiral  features  In  addition  appre- 
ciation of  these  things  is  in  large  part  a 
learning  process  public  evaluation  of  arctic 
wllderneas  mav  be  restricted  becatise  of  Its 
InaccesstbHtty.  In  the  future,  however  with 
easier  transport  and  higher  Incomes,  public 
knowledge  about  the  arctic  and  Its  attrac- 
tions  can  be  expected   to  grow.  Pliially.   we 


know  that  the  value  of  something  Increases 
as  alternatives  to  It  are  reduced.  As  wilder- 
ness environments  become  ever  more  scarce. 
the  value  of  the  preserved  sites  rises,  Just  as 
a  park  in  the  centrt  of  a  city  rises  In  value  as 
Lbe  open  space  beyond  the  city  becomes  more 
remote. 

4.  Sometimes,  conservation  objec'-lveo  can 
be  accommodated  by  extractive  industries 
without  any  Increase  in  costs.  This  happy  sit- 
uation Is  unfortunately  rare:  measures  to 
protect  the  environment  usually  Involve  some 
costs  that  Industry  would  not  otherwise  in- 
cur. 'Wherever  the  pursuit  of  one  source  of 
value  prejudices  other  values,  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  of  multiple  use  arise  Eco- 
nomics provides  clear  criteria  for  the  solu- 
tion, although  the  data  required  are  seldom 
readily  available. 

5.  Once  the  best  programme  of  resource 
development  Is  specified,  successful  results 
depend  critically  on  clear  and  explicit  rules 
and  standards  of  behavlovir  for  resource 
users.  Uncertainty  or  vagueness  in  either 
speclflcatlon  of  standards  or  administration 
of  them  ore  sources  of  Inevitable  conflict  and 
frustration,  particularly  when  comi>eting 
Interests  are  Involved.  Similarly,  success  can 
be  achieved  only  If  appropriate  Institutions 
and  administrative  arrangements  exist  for 
executing  plans,  maintaining  respectful  and 
responsive  liaison  with  the  various  groups 
Involved,  surveillance,  and  enforcement.  We 
have  a  long  way  to  go  In  designing  efficient 
administrative  agencies  and  procedures. 

6.  A  programme  that  specifies  which  re- 
sources will  be  developed.  In  what  Intensity, 
and  which  will  be  sacrificed.  Inevitably  pre- 
scribes, at  the  same  time,  which  group  will 
gain  and  which  ■ftill  lose  under  the  plan. 
Resource  planners  cauriot  ignore  the  Impli- 
cations of  their  recommendations  for  the 
distribution  of  wealth  This  is  particular. v 
serious  where  the  beneficiaries  of  competing 
forms  of  resource  use  show  widely  varient 
Income  levels.  Similar  problems  arise  where 
the  beneficiaries  (or  those  who  must  bear 
the  costs)  of  different  uses  are  spread  over 
different  Jurisdictions.  Then  the  InteresU  of 
different  Jurisdictions  can  be  expected  to 
conflict,  and  politically  delicate  compromises 
are  often  required. 

7  In  view  of  our  inexperience  with  well- 
integrated  resource  development,  the  solu- 
tion of  many  of  these  problems  depends  on 
research  and  experimentation.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  purely  technical  problems  is  nowhere 
more  inadequate  than  m  the  arctic.  But  ihit 
Is  also  an  area  where  mistakes  resulting  from 
ignorance  can  be  most  costly,  because  they 
are  often  Irreversible.  Time  is  short.  We  know- 
that  the  extractive  Industries  are  eyeing  the 
northwest  Yukon,  and  will  not  wait  patiently 
for  other  interests  to  do  their  homework. 
With  so  much  depending  on  advance  research 
and  preparation,  and  so  oauch  of  it  to  do, 
the  time  to  begin  is  now. 
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Ahctic    Intkknattonal   Wnj)Lir«   Range 

Co^fI■ERENCE  Summary 

(By  Richard  M    Leonard) 

Friends  of  Canada:  We  are  fortunate  In- 
deed to  be  here  with  you  with  such  magnifi- 
cent country  to  the  north,  great  people  there, 
and  fascinating  wildlife.  The  history  of  the 
country  is  fascinating  too.  The  ancestors  of 
the  people  now  there,  came  23,000  years  ago, 
and  lived  in  this  area  that  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing. Some  of  them  went  by  as  early  as 
30.000  years  ago.  because  we  have  datlngs  of 
aboriginal  sites  farther  .south  as  far  back  as 
that.  It  was  a  little  less  than  200  years  ago 
that  Alexander  Mackenzie  came  down  the 
great  river,  leading  the  fur  bearers  to  the 
delta  In  which  we  now  have  oil  production.  It 
was  a  little  over  200  years  ago  that  the  great 
British  explorer  Captain  Cook,  came  up  from 
the  Antarctic  and  the  South  Se^,  through 
Bering  Straits  and  Into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
He  thus  lead  the  way  for  the  whalers  of 
Canada.  Great  Britain,  and  New  England  who 
came  Into  this  country  about  150  years  ago 
and  explored  the  north  coast  It  was  Just  64 
years  ago  that  the  first  wildlife  treaty  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  was 
signed,  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  that  Is  a 
forerunner,  a  precedent,  for  the  cooperative 
work  that  we  are  talking  abovit  here,  of 
establishing  a  wildlife  range  equivalent  to 
that  established  ten  years  ago  In  Alaska.  We 
would  hope  possibly  In  another  ten  years  or 
less  that  the  two  Wildlife  Ranges  In  Canada 
and  Alaska  could  be  coordinated  as  a  truly 
International  project. 

To  show  the  Interest  In  this.  It  was  Just 
a  year  ago  that  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  held  a  special 
conference  on  the  Arctic  at  Fairbanks.  It  was 
Just  last  year  also  that  the  Tundra  Confer- 
ence, more  fully  known  as  the  Conference  on 
Productivity  and  Conservation  In  the  Clr- 
cumpolar  Lands,  was  held  at  Edmonton,  not 
so  far  away  Then  we  also  heard  today  of  the 
recent  Montebello  Conference  on  Arctic  Re- 
search. So  you  can  see  that  the  present  prob- 
lems of  the  Arctic  are  of  great  concern 
throughout  North  America,  and  particularly 
to  the  people  of  Canada 

I  have  attended  a  number  of  conferences 
of  this  type,  and  to  my  mind  It  has  been 
fascinating  to  see  the  continuity  of  thought 
among  the  committees  that  were  given  re- 
sponslblUtleB  for  portions  of  the  total 
thought  that  had  to  be  pxit  Into  this  pro- 
g^m.  It  was  particularly  interesting  to  see 
the  unanimity  of  conclusions.  Someone  said 
that  It  looked  like  they  hac:  all  been  written 
out  ahead  of  time,  but  Dr.  Puller  can  tell 
you  that  that  Is  not  true,  because  we  fin- 
ished the  last  one  Just  a  few  moments  ago. 

I  think  one  of  the  clearest  conclusions  of 
the  conference  has  been  that  the  rights  of 
the  aboriginal  people  of  North  America,  and 
particularly  here  In  Canada,  must  be  fully 
respected — legallv.  morally  and  ethically.  We 
have  with  tis  the  Chief  of  the  Old  Crow 
Band  of  Indians,  We  have  also  representa- 
tives from  the  Eskimos  on  the  Arctic  coast. 
They  represent  to  my  mind  the  type  of  life 
and  culture  that  Is  extremely  Important  to 
technological  people  of  the  world — a  way  of 
life  that  has  existed  here  without  interrup- 
tion for  23.0<X)  years  or  more,  living  In  bal- 
ance with  the  wildlife  of  the  range  and  the 
wildlife  of  North  America  It  Is  fascinating  to 
realize  that  Lf  those  people  moved  only  a  half 
a  mile  a  year,  they  reached  Patagonia  during 
the  time  that  we  are  dlscuaslng. 

So   one   of   the   primary   purposes   of   the 


proposed  Arctic  Wildlife  Range  was  stated  to 
be  the  protection  of  the  primitive  rights  of 
the  aboriginal  people — their  right  to  live  In 
the  way  of  life  that  they  hare  lived,  and  to 
continue  that  as  long  as  they  wish — to  make 
transitions  to  technological  society  If  and 
when  they  wish  to  and  not  be  forced  to  This 
Is  one  of  the  Important  conclusions  of  the 
conference. 

One  of  the  primary  questions  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conference  was  why  was  this 
area  to  be  chosen?  To  my  mind  one  of  the 
most  Important  reasons  that  I  heard  through- 
out the  conference  was  that  this  area  was 
free  of  Ice  during  the  time  of  the  great 
Pleistocene  Ice  sheets  which  extended  clear 
down  to  the  Ohio  River  In  the  United  States 
During  that  time,  with  so  much  of  the  Bering 
Sea  locked  up  In  the  Ice  sheets  of  Central 
Canada,  the  hardy  aboriginal  people  were 
able  to  come  across  and  leave  evidence  of 
their  occupation  23.000  years  ago  In  this  very 
area  that  we  are  now  considering  Because  of 
freedom  !n  this  area  from  the  general  con- 
tinental glaclatlon,  there  Is  a  rich  blotlc 
diversity  that  has  provided  the  genetic  source 
for  restocking  the  "new"  postglacial  land  of 
the  rest  of  the  Arctic  of  Canada  So  much  of 
what  was  wiped  out  by  the  Ice  Age  of  the 
Pleistocene  In  the  rest  of  Canada  was  pre- 
served In  this  area.  Thus  you  have  the  en- 
demic species,  not  only  of  plants,  but  ani- 
mals, that  are  very,  very  ancient,  and  are 
slowly  spreading  out  to  other  areas. 

You  have  here  also  a  fascinating  combina- 
tion of: 

(1)  Arctic  Coast  with  marine  mammals; 
the  polar  bear,  the  seal,  the  whale. 

(2)  High  mountains  close  by.  rising  to 
9.239  feet  Just  to  the  west  In  the  Alaskan 
part  of  the  Brooks  Range;  rising  as  high  as 
6.000  feet  In  the  mountains  of  the  range 
we  are  speaking  of  In  the  Yukon, 

(3)  Old  Crow  Flats — An  entirely  different 
type  of  terrain,  fascinating,  with  a  multitude 
of  lakes  and  rich  wildlife. 

In  the  -Arctic  International  Wildlife  Range 
of  Canada,  the  area  proposed  has  some  of  the 
major  populations  of  interesting  wildlife 
that  do  not  occur  elsewhere  In  as  large  a 
nuniber  or  on  as  well  balanced  a  range  You 
have  the  caribou,  which  Is  an  international 
herd.  |)os8lbly  140,000  head  This  area  pro- 
tects major  wintering  ground.s,  although 
caribou  do  range  widely  You  have  the  wild 
fowl  which  are  protected  by  treaty,  migrate 
as  far  as  India.  Africa,  and  down  to  Argen- 
tina; rich  populations  of  muskrats,  an  Im- 
portant source  of  livelihood  for  the  Old 
Crow  Band:  the  grizzly  bear  which  Is  a 
vanishing  species  throughout  North  Amer- 
ica; and  the  falcon,  an  Imperiled  species  It- 
self. Part  of  these  animals  have  been  classi- 
fied by  Dt  Leopold  as  sedentary;  that  Is,  the 
muskrat  and  the  marmots  don't  wander  very 
far;  the  lemmings  sometimes  try  to,  but  they 
really  dfn.t  go  any  great  distance.  Then  you 
have  the  migratory  types,  particularly  cari- 
bou and  the  magnificent  wolves  that  travel 
with  them.  The  Sclentlllc  American  every 
September  has  a  special  Issue  on  a  particular 
subject  and  this  issue  it  is  the  biosphere, 
with  analyses  of  all  the  different  things  that 
go  Into  the  life  cycles.  There  they  pointed  out 
that  a  land  can  grow  only  so  many  calories 
of  food.  Those  calories  would  be  eaten  by 
some  of  the  vegetarians  such  as  the  carlboti. 
which  would  convert  about  ten  per  cent  of 
what  they  eat  Into  the  meat  of  their  own 
bodies.  Then  that  lichen,  converted  Into 
meat,  would  be  eaten  by  wolves  as  carnivores. 
Finally  the  decay  elements  would  reduce 
lichen,  caribou  and  wolves  all  back  Into  soil 
again. 

So  we  have  a  balanced  continuing  life 
process  there  that  has  been  In  excellent  bal- 
ance since  long  before  the  Ice  Ages.  There 
can  be  In  this  particular  portion  of  the 
Arctic  an  ecologically  balanced  range  of  over 
18  million  acres,  when  we  plan  the  possi- 
bility of  a  WUdllfe  Reserve  of  9  million  acrea 


on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  International 
Line  One  of  the  real  reasons  for  selecting 
In  the  Canadian  Arctic  this  area  Is  that  10 
years  ago  we  were  fortunate  that  the  United 
States  set  aside  0  million  acres  on  the 
Ala.skan  side  of  the  boundary  Thl.s  covers  the 
summer  range  of  the  porcupine  caribou  herd 
on  the  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska  We  have  an 
opportunity  now  to  have  a  combined  ecologi- 
cal unit  of  the  magnificent  size  so  necessary 
In  the  delicate  Arctic  While  we  have  all  rec- 
ognized that  even  this  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  encompass  the  entire  range  of  the 
caribou.  It  still  would  be  a  very  good  range. 
It  would  be  an  important  reason  for  estab- 
lishing a  reservation  on  the  Yukon  side  of 
the  International  Line,  If  It  Is  possible. 

Boundaries  were  dlscus,sed,  and  to  my  mind 
It  was  fascinating  again  to  !>ee  the  unanim- 
ity of  thought  in  the  separate  committees 
The  conservatism  of  tjie  organizing  commit- 
tee was  commendable  In  ncrt  attempting  to 
outline  an  unrealistic  goal.  The  scientific 
work  of  ih<j«e  who  were  Involved  In  the  com- 
mittees expanded  the  concept  on  sound 
grounds  T\\e  boundaries  now  s\iggested  start 
at  Dcinarcaium  Point,  more  or  less,  where 
the  InternatloniU  Boundary  reaches  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Thence  south  along  the  Boun- 
dary to  the  Porcupine  River,  a  n^agnlflcent 
stream  Up  the  Porcupine  through  the  Old 
Crow  Flats,  to  the  Bell  River,  which  Is  the 
eastern  most  river  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  Wildlife  Range  TTien  from  uhe  head- 
waters where  the  Bell  comee  rrom  the  hy- 
drographlc  divide,  down  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Blow  River,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  again. 

The  ArcUc  International  Wildlife  Range 
should  Include  within  Its  boundaries,  and 
under  Its  protection,  the  Cc«ntlnent<il  Siielf 
at  least  far  enough  out  to  protect  the  polar 
bear  coaalng  In  on  the  Ice  packs  near  shore. 
the  seals  and  the  whales  Such  protection 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  native  people 
because  it  would  prevent  International  com- 
petition inside  the  3-mlle  limit. 

To  establish  an  Arctic  International  Wild- 
life Range  In  Canada  with  boundaries  down 
to  the  Porcupine  would  then  provide  a  bio- 
logical unit  with  Alaska.  We  would  hope 
that  with  encouragement  from  Canada,  tlie 
UrUted  btates  would  then  extend  the  boun- 
dary of  the  ArcUc  National  Wildlife  Range 
In  Alaska  at  least  down  to  the  Porcupine, 
and   at   least    as  far   west  as   the  Chandalar. 

There  was  a  good  point  made  that  boun- 
daries should  be  drawn  on  rldgee  rather  than 
rivers.  I  strongly  agree  with  that  In  prin- 
ciple, because  I  have  seen  a  number  of  wil- 
derness proposals  pretty  much  wrecked  on 
the  reallzaUon  that  one  side  of  the  river 
would  be  nonwlldernesa  and  the  other  side 
wilderness.  Similarly  here  you  would  have 
one  side  of  the  river  and  its  valley  with  the 
protection  oi  the  WUdllfe  Range,  and  the 
other  side  not  It  would  be  wise.  If  practical, 
to  extend  tiie  boundaries  to  the  eastern  hy- 
drographlc  ridges  of  the  Bell  and  tlie  Blow 
Rivers. 

The  use  of  this  area  would  be  primarily  for 
wilderness  use.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
purists  who  feels  that  wilderness  has  Its  own 
rights,  even  If  there  were  no  people  whatso- 
ever, and  even  If  nobody  ever  got  Into  It.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  wilderness  and  the 
wildlife  have  ethical,  moral,  sacred  rights 
that  should  l>e  protected  The  aboriginal 
people,  living  in  their  traditional  way.  come 
within  that  definition.  They  have  been  here 
for  at  least  23.000  years  In  this  area.  In  com- 
plete balance  with  the  wildlife  and  the  wil- 
derness conditions.  They  have  been  able  to 
live  In  dignity,  to  cooperate  with  the  wildlife 
and  to  continue  their  fine  way  of  life  To  my 
mind,  the  aboriginals  fit  Into  the  wilderness 
life  of  the  Wildlife  Range. 

However,  other  rights  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. I  come  from  San  Francisco,  a  tech- 
nological center  that  they  call  "civilization." 
but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  It  Is  as  civilized  as 
the  gentler,  more  peaceful  life  of  the  Old 
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Crow  Band  But  technological  man  does  have 
the  voting  power  In  the  United  States.  Can- 
ada and  elsewhere,  so  we  have  to  carefully 
consider  his  point  of  view.  In  this  regard, 
you  have  the  pre-existing  oil  and  gas  permits 
which  cover  essentially  the  entire  Old  Crow 
country,  the  Arctic  Coast,  and  even  some  of 
the  mountain  areas  You  have  mining  claims. 
I  am  encouraged  to  hear  that  there  Is  prac- 
tically no  problem  with  placer  claims  All 
those  claims  for  oil.  gas  and  minerals  must 
be  respected  under  Canadian  law  and  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  In  our 
country.  Those  private  rights,  long  estab- 
lished, are  legally  correct  and  morally  proper 
under  our  concept  of  the  way  our  civiliza- 
tion has  been  built  up.  For  those  reasons. 
National  Park  status  Is  not  practical  in  this 
area.  At  least  that  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
committees  and  was  mentioned  In  connec- 
tion with  the  resolution  as  the  reason  why 
National  Park  status  was  not  proposed. 

For  the  same  reason.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  section  18(a)  of  the  Canadian  law 
(the  Territorial  Lands  Act)  would  not  be 
practical  to  preserve  this  as  a  game  sanctu- 
ary. This  Is  because,  again.  It  would  eliminate 
all  contrary  human  uses,  even  aboriginal 
hunting,  and  would  cut  down  the  ability  to 
regulate  the  game  population,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  native  guides  for  hunting.  But  a 
wildlife  preserve  uudur  -section  IStei  of  the 
Act,  as  one  of  the  many  land  management 
zones  that  are  to  be  set  up  throughout  the 
Arctic,  could  serve  very  well.  Such  a  concept 
should  be  approved  by  the  Yukon  Terrlti:)rlal 
government,  through  the  Councilors,  some  of 
whom,  particularly  Mr  Mike  Stutter  of  Daw- 
son City  and  Norman  Chamberllst  of  Whlte- 
horae.  have  been  with  us  throughout  the  con- 
ference. If  they  approve,  the  reserve  could 
be  handled  under  the  Territorial  Game  Ordi- 
nance. Padralg  ODonahue.  legal  advisor  to 
Yukon  Territory*,  has  offered  to  help  with 
the  legal  draftsmanship  of  carrying  out  the 
principle 

A  wildlife  reserve  under  section  18(e)  of 
the  Canadian  la*  would  then  permit  the 
concept  of  multiple  use  which  was  referred 
to  In  the  resolutions  The  first  of  these  uses 
of  course  would  be  full  protection  on  a  prior- 
ity basis  of  the  aboriginal  native  rights — the 
rights  to  harvest  the  game  and  the  fish  for 
their  own  use  We  would  al.so  need  imme- 
diate Invento)^  of  all  the  assets  that  are 
there — the  various  species  of  plant  life,  ani- 
mal life,  and  their  balance  Then  coi.tlntilng 
research  and  dlBsemlnation  of  that  Informa- 
tion throughovit  Canada  and  Into  the  United 
States  so  that  we  could  correlate  it  with 
similar  Information  In  the  9  million  acres  of 
the  Alaska  Wildlife  Range 

This  would  lead  to  help  in  carrying  out 
multiple  uses  of  the  area  with  protection 
of  the  species  and  the  populations  of  animal 
life  and  plant  life  that  are  now  in  the  area. 
Multiple  use  would  permit  sport  hunting  and 
fishing  which  could  be  handled  on  a  basis 
that  would  protect  the  range  against  overuse 
by  overpopulations  of  any  particular  species. 
Mtiltlple  use  would  also  permit,  of  course,  the 
continuing  search  for  oil.  with  exploration 
and  development  It  would  permit  pipelines 
to  carry  out  oil  or  gas.  or  even  to  carry 
through  from  the  Mackenzie  delta  region,  or 
from  the  west  from  the  United  States,  if  this 
can  be  done  without  danger  to  the  primary 
values  of  the  reserve  Tliat,  of  course,  is  being 
analyzed  at  the  present  time  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  Is  why.  as  all  of  you  know, 
that  the  pipeline  permit  for  construction  of 
the  pipeline  by  the  old  consortium  called 
TAPS  has  been  held  up  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half  now.  because  we  don't  yet  have  enough 
Information  to  be  sure  that  It  can  be  done 
safely. 

I  have  met  with  those  folks  frequently.  In 
all  parts  of  Alaska,  from  Prudhoe  Bay  down 
Into  the  United  States.  All  of  them  are  sin- 
cere, realizing  that  they  have  a  moral  and  a 
legal  obligation  to  protect  the  country  and 


its  environment  The  only  question  that  has 
really  been  raised  during  this  year  and  a  half 
is  whether  we  know  enough  yet  to  put  hot  oil 
at  170  degrees  temperature  Into  a  fotir-foot 
pipeline  for  800  miles,  much  of  It  through 
permafrost,  over  mountain  ranges,  and  across 
major,  exceedingly-active  earthquake  faults. 
Mining,  and  even  the  use  of  gravel.  Is  another 
use.  One  that  was  brought  up  In  the  last 
resolution  Is  the  sad  threat  of  the  SST's 
heavy  sonic  booms.  Simply  because  the  Arctic 
Is  considered  worthless  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  people 
from  Ottawa  to  Vancouver,  or  from  San 
Francisco  to  Nen-  York  won't  get  boomed,  but 
the  people  on  the  Old  Crow  lands  and  at 
Arctic  Village  will  be  boomed.  People  at  Fair- 
banks won't  get  boomed  because  they  have 
so  many  glass  windows  that  would  get 
knocked  out.  so  the  planes  will  have  to  slow 
down  before  they  get  there. 

Weil,  then  we  come  back  to  how  to  pro- 
vide for  all  these  multiple  uses.  I  want  to 
emphasize  again  that  the  priority  In  the  reso- 
lutions has  been  for  the  aboriginal  uses  as 
they  have  developed  over  the  past  thousands 
of  years,  and  the  protection  or  the  game 
under  the  land  use  regulations  which  Can- 
ada Is  now  developing.  The  Legal  Commit- 
tee went  into  this  very  thoroughly.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Legal  Committee  and  as  a 
member  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Environmental  Law.  I  wont  take  much  time 
on  your  part  to  consider  these  problems.  The 
Job  of  a  lawyer,  as  John  Naysmith  said,  is  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  and  Instructions  of  the 
people  who  asked  him  to  do  a  Job.  The  Legal 
Committee  has  determined  that  It  Is  en- 
tirely practical  under  existing  law  of  Canada 
to  accomplish  these  purposes,  and  to  accom- 
plish them  effectively.  In  the  way  and  with 
the  priorities  that  I  have  outlined. 

The  reservation  of  the  area  as  a  wldllTe 
preserve  would  be  compatible  with  t>afilc 
aboriginal  claims  to  the  land  which  they 
have  occupied  for  so  long.  Moreover,  such 
protection  of  the  area  as  a  game  reserve,  with 
assured  native  hunting  for  their  own  needs, 
wovild  be  beneficial  to  the  native  people  be- 
cause reserve  status  would  protect  the  land 
and  the  game  against  other  adverse  uses 
Such  status  as  a  wildlife  reserve  would  tend 
to  provide  greater  care  against  possible  ac- 
cidents In  technological  use  of  the  area  than 
could  occur  if  we  had  unrestricted  develop- 
ment, without  careful  thought  of  protecting 
natural  values.  The  Management  Authority 
Is  proposed  to  have  representatives  from  the 
appropriate  legal  bodies  within  the  territorial 
government  of  the  Yukon,  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  the  Old  Crow  Band  of  In- 
dians, and  at  least  some  representation  from 
the  general  public  through  the  continuing 
active  committee  of  this  conference.  Such 
administration  as  a  "land  management  zone  " 
under  section  3A  of  the  Territorial  Lands  Act 
could  achieve  maximum  protection  of  sensi- 
tive envlronn.enlal  values. 

The  plan  also  would  be  to  work  out  inter- 
national cooperation  with  the  United  States, 
particularly  so  that  those  engaged  in  research 
or  in  use  of  the  area,  or  Just  In  wilderness 
enjoyment  of  it.  could  have  freedom  to  travel 
back  and  forth  across  the  International 
boundar;-  as  you  shotild  do  In  an  Inter- 
national park.  We  have  quite  a  number 
of  International  parks  in  the  world — Glacier 
Park  of  the  United  States  and  Waterton 
Lakes  of  Canada.  Ghana.  Dahomey  and  Ni- 
geria; Uganda.  Ruanda-Ur-undl  and  the 
Congo   are   examples. 

The  final  resolution  was  to  estt'^llsh  a  con- 
tinuing committee,  broken  up  Into  two  sec- 
tions, a  Canadian  section  and  a  United  States 
section  Tlie  Canadian  section  Is  to  carry  for- 
ward the  recommendations  of  this  confer- 
ence, put  them  into  understandable  language, 
and  present  them  through  channels  to  the 
appropriate  governmental  bodies  that  would 
have  the  power  to  carry  the  recommenda- 
tions   Into    effect.    This,    of    course,    would 


have  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Council  of 
the  government   of   Yukon  Territory. 

The  committee  would  also  have  the  duty  of 
continuing  work  to  strengthen  the  program 
aiid  t-o  see  that  It  was  carried  out. 

These  committees  will  be  charged  to  hold 
regvUar  meetings  at  orderly  intervals  so  that 
they  can  actually  keep  working  and  see  that 
something  Is  accomplished  from  the  work 
of  this  conference  So  often  a  confc-rence  cf 
this  kind  can  make  good  resolutions,  but 
they  are  filed  away  at  the  end  of  the  confer- 
eii^e  :  nd  nothing  further  happens  It  Is  the 
Intention  this  time  to  try  to  see  that  some- 
thing effective  does  happen  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  the  aboriginal  people  of  this 
magnificent  country  and  for  the  wildlife 
that  has  been  there  so  long.  Thank  you. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE 
COURT— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  past  few 
weelLs  have  brought  many  speeches  and 
ailicles  and  statements  focusing  on  the 
Supreme  Court  vacancies  and  how  they 
should  be  filled  But  few  that  I  have  seen 
delve  so  deeply  into  the  reason  why  the 
quality  of  the  current  appointments  is 
so  vital  as  an  address  by  our  colleague. 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
at  the  man  of  achievement  award  dinner 
of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'Nai 
Brith  in  New  York  on  October  19.  Sena- 
tor Kennedys  exploration  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  nature  of  these  ap- 
pointments and  the  futtire  of  liberty  in 
America  merits  close  study  by  all  Sena- 
tors. I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
Address  by  Senator  Edward  M    Kennedy  to 

Award  Dinner  or  B'Nai  Brith   Anti-Det- 

AMATioN      League  —New      York — October 

19.    1971 

For  all  of  us  who  share  the  goals  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  progress  for  all  mankind,  these 
are  difficult  and  troubling  days  In  Asia,  the 
war  continues,  sowing  death  and  spreading 
violence  throughout  Indochina.  On  the  In- 
dian sub-continent,  millions  of  Pakistani 
refugees  cry  out  for  help.  In  the  Middle  East. 
Israel  remains  surrounded  by  !orce«  sworn 
to  demolish  her  In  Russia.  Sovie*  Je»s  wait 
anxiously  for  a  chance  to  be  free  And  here 
at  home.  6'r  of  the  work  force  are  Jobless; 
even  our  policemen  cannot  walk  the  streets 
in  safety;  our  cities  are  running  out  of 
money;  and  our  Supreme  Court  Is  threatened 
with  destruction. 

As  a  nation  we  have  the  power  to  help  solve 
each  of  these  problems  if  we  wish.  Why  can't 
we  take  the  Paris  peace  talks  seriously,  and 
within  weeks  have  our  troops  out  of  South 
Vietnam  and  our  prisoners  of  war  home  from 
North  Vietnam?  Why  can't  we  use  our  in- 
fluence in  Pakistan  not  only  for  getting 
Henry  Kissinger  to  Peking,  but  also  for  end- 
ing the  suffering  In  East  Pakistan'  Why  caJQ't 
we  offer  Israel  the  planes  she  needs  to  defend 
herself? 

Why  can't  we  speak  up  for  freedom  for 
Russia's  Jews'  Why  can't  we  try  again  to  en- 
act truly  effective  e-mpioyment  legislation? 
Why  can't  we  pass  a  comprehensive  national 
gun  control  law?  And  why  can  t  we  make 
sure  that  federal  revenues  go  to  p>eople.  not 
to  monumental  canals,  white  elephant  air- 
craft, and  wealthy  farm  corporations? 

Those  questions  ail  deserve  answers,  but 
it  Is  the  need  to  save  the  Supreme  Court 
that  I  want  to  discuss  tonight,  for  it  is  a 
challenge  all  of  us  must  address  in  the  next 
few  days  or  weeks.  No  American  can  escape 
Involvement,  and  no  American  can  avoid 
respoDislbUity  The  silence  of  those  who  stand 
mute  wUi  be  fuily  counted  In  the  balance, 
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and  they  will  share  tr.e  blame  If  th*'  wronR 
decisions  are  made,  declsioii-s  that  may  con- 
trol the  quality  ot  American  life  and  Ameri- 
can liberty  for  decades  to  (-ome  The  l«ue 
transcends  p«j-tv  and  politics  for  It  striken 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  .s>ictal  compait.  which 
makes  ua  one  nation,  at  tJic  shared  birth- 
right that  makes  us  free  men  at  the  legacy 
cf  CoiistUMtloival  democracy  wo  hold  In  trust 
for  thoae  who  follow  And  so  each  of  us  will 
have  to  ask  otirselves  what  value  we  place 
noon  the  penned  words  on  the  yellow  parch- 
ment surrounded  bv  Inert  gas  In  the  glaes 
caae  In  the  United  State.s  Archives  We  call 
It  our  Cotvstltution,  but  is  it  Itself  Inert  or 
alive?  Is  It  kept  In  a  vault  just  because  It 
Is  unique  and  antique,  or  because  we  revere 
and  respect  it? 

It  defines  a  government  of  shared  and  lim- 
ited powers.  It  divides  that  government  Into 
three  parts,  each  providing  checks  and  bal- 
ances for  the  others  It  lets  the  people  choose 
two  parts  and  leu  those  two  parts  )oln  In 
t-iooslng  the  third.  The  President.  It  says, 
E»>all  nominate,  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  appoint.  United  States 
judgea.  It  «lvea  Judges  life  terms  so  that 
they  wUl  be  free  >f  political  influence  and  In- 
dependent of  parti.san  pressure.  Then  It  lays 
down  rules  for  Uie  President  and  the  legis- 
lature and  the  Judiciary,  general  rules  like 
due  process  of  law  and  equal  protection  of 
the  law,  freedoms  like  speech  and  press  and 
assembly,  .spectnc  protections  like  those 
against  unre^.-^onahle  searches  and  seizures 
and  forced  self-lnonmlnatlon. 

kCost  of  u.-  rarelv  l.ave  to  think  about  those 
Etructurea  and  balances  and  rules — we  take 
them  for  granted.  But  now  we  must  think 
about  them,  for  our  commitment  to  them 
may  be  severely  tested. 

L,et  me  be  blunt.  The  men  who  are  In- 
volved In  the  selection  or  Supreme  Court 
nominees.  Richard  Nixon.  John  Mitchell. 
and.  I  understand.  Jchn  Connally.  remind 
me  of  ti.e  people  who  used  to  put  ■•Imjjeach 
Earl  Warren"  signs  out  on  the  highways 
They  are  repelled  by  the  kinds  of  decisions 
the  Warren  Court  made,  and  thev  would  like 
to  select  Justices  who  *ill  make  the  opposite 
klnd.s  of  decl.slons  If  we  look  at  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Warren  Court  which  most  offend 
them  perhaps  we  can  understand  why  they 
are  having  ^u<  )i  a  hard  time  finding  candi- 
dates who  meet  that  test,  and  why  those 
they  do  Qn-l  are  so  undistinguished. 

First,  the  Warren  Court  stood  for  the 
propKJsltloii  that  90  vevirs  after  the  13th,  14th, 
and  15th  Amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
cfllclally  enforced  separation  of  citizens  by 
Bkln  color  was  unacceptable  Then  the  Court 
decided  that  after  175  years  of  Increasingly 
lopsided  legislative  apportionment,  the  Con- 
stitution required  that  'I^frls'ators  represent 
people,  not  acres  or  trees  "  Plnally.  the  Court 
decreed  that  p<'or  defendants  are  entitled  to 
the  same  Constitutional  protections  as  rich 
ones,  that  those  pr<>tectlons  attach  as  soon  as 
a  suspect  is  deprived  of  hl.<  hberty.  and  that 
an  accused  m  ist  be  told  of  his  rights  before 
he  can  be  assumed  to  have  waived  them. 

Those  developmenUj  hardly  sound  radical 
to  me  The  only  thing  surprlslns:  about  them 
Is  that  they  took  so  long  to  enunciate  What 
kind  of  person  is  uncomfortable  with  the 
Idea  that  a  black  child  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  go  to  sch.x-il  with  a  white  child?  What 
kind  of  mind  is  troubled  by  the  proponltlon 
that  city  and  suburban  people  otight  to  be  as 
well  represented  In  the  legislature  as  country 
people?  What  kind  of  American  Is  upset  that 
a  poor  suspect — presumed  Innocent — should 
have  legal  counsel  before  being  thrown  Into 
jall? 

Certainly  In  the  year  19^1  the  President  Is 
going  to  have  a  hard  time  finding  any  law- 
yers of  stature  and  eminence  who  hold  thoee 
beliefs. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  way  of  getting 
JusWoea  who  will  undo  the  work  of  the  War- 


ren Court  That  Is  to  choope  nominees  who 
the  l^resldent  thlnki  are  so  obviously  un- 
(jualined  for  Supreme  Court  service  that  they 
will  foreve-  remain  beholden  to  htm  Or  as  the 
Pederall.'^t  papers  vi  aptly  put  It  In  descrlb- 
me  whv  the  Senate  was  to  have  a  role,  nom- 
mees  whose  only  merit  Is  -possessing  the 
necessary  inslgnlflcance  and  pliancy  to  ren- 
der them  the  obsequto\re  instrumenls  of  [the 
I»re9ldent'8|  pleasure." 

By  either  or  both  of  these  routes,  the  Ad- 
ministration last  week  brought  Its  first  six 
candidates  for  the  current  two  vacancies 
to  the  trial  balloon  stage  Despite  the  pos- 
sibility that  one  or  more  might  get  through 
the  Senate,  as  a  group  they  reflected  utter 
c:)ntempt  for  the  Court  by  whoever  chose 
them. 

Of  course,  the  columnists  and  humorlsta 
have  had  a  field  day.  The  suggestion  Is  made 
that  the  first  six  were  put  forth  Just  to  make 
the  next  six  seem  good  by  comparison.  Or 
that  what  Richard  Nixon  really  wants  Is 
nine  Richard  Nlxons  on  the  Court.  Or  that 
he  hopes  the  Senate  will  continue  to  reject 
his  nominees  until  there  Is  no  one  at  all  left 
on    the   Court. 

But  it  Is  not  a  laughing  matter.  TThe  Is- 
sues the  Court  must  deal  with  in  the  im- 
mediate ftiture  are  key  to  the  preservation  of 
onr  liberty  as  we  know  It.  And  perhaps  In 
that  fact  lies  the  answer  to  the  Administra- 
tion's obsession  with  finding  compliant  Jus- 
tices. For  the  people  responsible  for  filling 
four  Stipreme  Court  vacancies  In  less  than 
three  years  are  the  same  people  who  have 
played  fast  and  loose  with  the  Constitution 
for  nearly  three  years  And  only  the  Judiciary 
has  kept  them  from  playing  faster  and 
looser. 

The  men  at  the  Executive  levers  of  Justice 
have  trampled  on  traditions  and  Ideals  and 
principles  of  Justice.  They  see  the  Constitu- 
tion as  a  burden,  an  obstruction  to  be  over- 
come, as  a  technical  barrier  to  be  avoided 
when  Inconvenient,  evaded  where  possible, 
and  Ignored  If  necessary  Pledged  by  oath  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constltti- 
tlon.  Instead  they  defile,  dilute,  and  debase 
It  Proclaiming  that  they  will  strictly  con- 
strue It,  rather  they  constrict  and  destroy  It. 
Slowly,  stealthily,  they  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  powers  that  the  Constitution  meant  to 
be  shared  and  powers  that  the  Corustlttitlon 
never  mean*  government  to  have  at  all.  They 
spin  a  web  of  rhetoric  to  hide  their  depreda- 
tions against  our  freedoms  "Watch  what  we 
do.  not  what  we  say",  they  warn  us;  but  all 
we  can  see  Is  a  shell  game  where  they  are 
not  doing  what  they  are  saying,  or  saying 
what  they  are  doing. 

They  wear  buttons  that  say.  "We  care 
about  Congress."  But  they  will  not  tell  Con- 
gress the  whole  story  about  military  spying 
on  civilians,  about  foreign  aid  plans,  or 
about  so-called  national  security  wiretap- 
ping. 

They  wear  American  flag  pins,  but  for  the 
first  time  since  King  Oeorge  they  have  suc- 
ceeded In  imposing  prior  restraints  on  that 
rn'wt  baislr  American  Ideal,  freedom  of  the 
press,  managing  to  keep  the  nation's  papers 
from  printing  the  tn.ith  about  the  war  the 
whole  time  the  House  and  Senate  were  vot- 
ing on  this  year's  anti-war  amendments 

They  e-y  for  "law  and  order.  "  and  so  they 
institute  criminal  proceedings  against  Daniel 
Ellsberg  n  a  matter  of  hours,  convene  two 
grand  Juries,  call  hi.'?  friends  and  mother-in- 
law  and  young  son  to  testify,  and  grant 
them  Immunity  where  nece«sary  to  get  them 
to  talk.  But  they  take  15  months  to  decide 
that  the  killing  In  cold  blood  of  4  unarmed 
students  at  Kent  State  reqtilres  no  grand 
Jury,  no  sworn  witnesses,  no  Immunity. 

They  claim  that  they  are  using  electronic 
surveillance  sparingly,  but  no  one  will  ever 
know  because  they  do  three  to  nine  times 
as  many  days  of  tapping  and  bugging  »-1th- 
otit  court  orders  as  they  do  with  Judicial 
permission.  And   they  will   not  tell   ua  what 


the  "clear  and  present  danger  to  the  struc- 
ture or  existence  of  the  Government"  Is 
which  supposedly  entitles  them  to  spy  elec- 
tronically on  domestic  groups  without  court 
scrutiny. 

They  argue  that  bugging  and  tapping  and 
undercover  spying  are  necessary  to  get  In- 
telligence on  dangerous  groups,  but  they  are 
so  unprepared  for  the  Mayday  conflict  that 
their  only  recourse  is  to  amspend  the  Con- 
stitution, arrest  anyore  and  everyone,  forget 
about  due  process  and  evidence  and  probable 
csuse,  forget  about  humane  detention,  and 
Instead  of  apologizing,  recommend  their 
methods  to  local  ofBclals,  so  that  they  too  can 
crow  the  familiar  cry:  "We  made  the  bus-^es 
run  on  time." 

They  say  that  they  care  al>out  Vietnam 
Veterans,  but  when  the  veterans  assemble  In 
Washington  to  plead  for  an  end  to  the  war. 
the  same  government  which  sent  them  eight 
thousand  miles  to  sleep  In  the  mud  of  Indo- 
china sues  to  keep  them  from  sleeping  on  the 
gTBLse  of  the  Capital. 

They  deny  that  they  are  repressing  dis- 
sent, but  they  Issue  an  unprecedented  and 
probably  unlawful  E:xecutive  order  directing 
the  dormant  and  powerless — bwt  dancerous — 
Subversive  Actlvltlee  Control  Board  to  start 
checking  up  not  only  on  dbsldent  groups  but 
also  on  th<»e  who  have  ".sympathetic  associ- 
ation" with  them. 

They  say  they  are  for  civil  rights,  but 
samehow  the  Black  Caucus  geU  left  waiting 
at  the  White  House  door  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  the  federal  education  speclall.sts  and 
lawyers  seeking  school  desegregation  get  the 
rug  puUed  out  from  under  them,  and  the 
bills  to  give  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  enforcement  pow'ers  and 
to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  run  Into 
Administration  opposition. 

They  say  they  dant  want  only  "yes-men" 
around,  but  Pat  Moynlhan.  Walter  Hlckel, 
James  Parmer.  James  Allen,  CllH  Alexander. 
Terry  Lenzner.  and  Leon  Panetta  lind  that 
there's  no  room  for  ■"no-men. " 

They  say  that  they  want  the  young  and 
poor  to  work  within  antl  through  the  sys- 
tem, but  they  try  to  emasculate  the  Legal 
Services  Program,  dismantle  the  Poverty 
Program,  and  head  off  the  18  year  old  vote, 
and  they  reject  the  Soranton  Commission 
plea  for  reconciling  leadership 

ThJ  list  could  go  on.  but  the  point  Is  ap- 
parent enough  already.  The  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  have  been  stretched 
to  the  breaking  point  by  those  who  are  go- 
ing to  choose  the  Uiterpretera  ol  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Yet  only  strong,  independent  Courts  can 
call  the  Executive  to  taiik.  The  Supreme 
Court  lUelf  had  to  step  In  to  preserve  free- 
dom of  the  press  even  If  belatedly  An  ap- 
peals court  said  flatly  that  domesUc  wire- 
tapping without  court  order  violated  the 
Constitution,  and  the  High  Court  has  Uie 
case.  Another  Appeals  Court  threw  out  al- 
most all  the  Mayday  cases  and  made  the 
government  return  the  ball  money  and  call 
back  the  arrest  records  Anijther  federal 
court  blasted  the  government  for  its  han- 
dling of  the  Veterans  The  Supreme  Court 
had  to  straighten  out  the  Attorney  General 
on  school  desegregation  And  a  SUite  Su- 
preme Court  refused  to  throw  out  a  case 
based  on  the  same  Kent  State  facts  that  left 
the  Attorney  General  unmoved,  or  at  least 
unmorlng  The  S  A  C  B.  order  is  already  un- 
der court  review. 

So  there  has  been  and  will  be  a  conflict 
of  Interest  of  the  grossest  magnitude.  To 
succeed  In  debilitating  the  Constlttitlnn.  the 
Administration  must  first  debilitate  the 
Court  And  the  President  has  part  of  the 
power  to  do  so.  He  need  only  eschew  excel- 
lence, discourage  eminence,  disqualify  In- 
telligence, mlnlmlee  experl«mce,  bar  fairness, 
ereatne».s  and  sensitivity  In  hl«  nominations. 
He  need  onlv  follow  the  advice  of  thoee  who 
sav  mediocrity  has  a  right  to  be  represented 
oil  the  Court. 
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But  I  hope  he  will  not.  As  a  citizen.  I  hope 
he  will  come  to  realize  how  Important  the 
Constitution  Is  to  the  citizenry.  A."  a  lawyer. 
1  hope  he  will  recognize  the  need  to  have 
Justices  who  merit  the  respect  of  other 
Judges  and  the  bar  As  a  Senator,  I  hope 
he  will  not  cause  anotlier  divisive  battle 
that  embarrasses  his  friends  as  much  as  It 
outrages  his  opponenu 

It  l3  not  too  late  to  start  the  process  over 
on  the  right  track  It  Is  not  too  late  to  call 
back  the  firs'  six  names  before  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Committee  meets  tommorow  It  is 
not  too  late  to  find  two  nominees  who  so 
clearly  reflect  credit  on  themselves  and  their 
spon.sors  that  they  will  be  confirmed  with 
dispatch  and  enthusiasm.  If  the  President 
needs  help  finding  them,  we  in  the  Senate 
will  be  ready  with  our  advice  as  the  Con- 
stitution Itself  directs  For  we  would  much 
rather  give  our  advice  than  deny  our  con- 
sent. 


muted  or  watered  down,  giving  up  this  per- 
sonal contact  Prom  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
this  Is  the  essential  Ingredient  that  makes 
rehabilitation  unique,  desired  and  successful. 

Miss  Switzer's  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  handicapped  were  indeed 
motivated  by  her  deep  personal,  emo- 
tional commitment  to  individuals.  Not 
only  will  her  great  accomplLshments  re- 
main, but  also  her  strong  and  compas- 
sionate image  will  continue  to  serve  as  an 
Ideal  for  all  of  us. 


HONORING  MARY  E    SWITZER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  Mary  E. 
Switzer's  imprint  on  the  world  will  never 
be  erased.  Her  tragic  death  from  cancer 
terminated  her  lifelong  devotion  to  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped,  yet  her  pro- 
grams and  troals  will  continue  to  enhance 
those  whom  .>^he  compassionately  served. 

A  list  or  measure  of  Miss  Switzer's  con- 
tributions during  her  47-year  Federal  ca- 
reer is  indeed  difficult  to  summarize  Even 
In  these  last  2  years  during  her  retire- 
ment, she  continued  to  share  her  loving 
heart  and  vigoroa<i  mind  in  behalf  of  the 
handicapped. 

An  individual  of  both  great  empathy 
and  benevolence.  Miss  Switzer  persisted 
in  a  laborious  journey  for  20  years  as  Di- 
rector of  Federal -Stale  programs  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Services  for  the 
Handicapped  As  Administrator  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion and  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  Miss  Switzer  led  reforms  and 
helped  enact  legislation  wluch  made 
meaningful  lives  for  those  who  could  not 
struggle  for  themselves. 

She  was  responsible  for  helping  enact 
legislation  to  alter  the  single  grant  sys- 
tem to  a  multiprogram  approach  to  disa- 
bility and  rehabilitation,  as  well  &s  for 
establisliing  a  separate  system  of  grants 
for  different  areas  in  rehabilitation.  The 
1965  amendments,  for  which  Mi.ss  Switz- 
er arduously  worked,  improved  rehabili- 
tation in  many  areas  The  pa.ssage  of 
these  amendments  created:  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Architectural  Bar- 
riers, grants  to  speed  improvement  of 
workshops  for  the  handicapped,  the  con- 
struction of  new  reliabilitation  facilities, 
and  fundmg  for  statewide  planning  in 
rehabilitation  in  each  State. 

Miss  Swiuer  s  devoted  years  of  service 
spanned  practically  the  same  50  years 
that  tlie  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram has  been  in  existence.  In  honor  of 
the  golden  anniversary  of  the  program. 
Miss  Switzer  said : 

It  seems  to  me  the  special  charge  that  I 
would  leave  to  you — at  the  Federal  Office,  to 
the  State  officials,  to  the  voluntary  groups 
who  can  be  gadflies  to  all  of  us — is  to  re- 
member what  made  this  program  great  And 
what  made  it  great  must  and  wUl  be  the 
only  thing  that  will  keep  it  great:  That  the 
public  attitude  that  Is  communicated  to  the 
people  served  Is  a  matter  of  caring,  and  that 
every  single  thing  that  Is  done  has  to  be  mo- 
tivated by  that  deep  personal,  emotional 
commitment  to  an  individual  This  cannot  be 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  IS 
UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  more  frequent  arguments  raised 
against  the  Senate  ratifying  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  is  that  under  article  VI 
of  the  Constitution  the  Convention  will 
become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
Some  claim  it  will  supersede  all  laws  of 
Congress  and  even  the  Constitution  itself. 
Once  entrapped  in  the  Convention  there 
will  be  no  escape,  it  is  feared. 

Although  containing  a  grain  of  truth, 
there  is  a  major  flaw  in  this  line  of  think- 
ing. Article  VI  of  our  Constitution  states: 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  .shall  be  made  In  Pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law 
of  the  Land  .  .  . 

Note  that  this  article  says  nothing 
about  treaties  being  supreme  over  the 
Constitution  or  acts  of  Congress.  Rather, 
treaties  are  in  a  category  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  acts  of  Congress  winch  are 
supreme  over  State  constitutions  and 
State  laws. 

TTie  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Rcid  v. 
Corcrf,  353  U.S.  1,  the  controlling  prece- 
dent in  this  area,  has  made  very  clear 
the  relalionslnp  among  the  Constitution, 
acts  of  Congress,  and  treaties.  All  acts  of 
Congress  and  treaties  must  conform  to 
the  Constitution.  Where  they  do  not  they 
are  null  and  void.  Thus  the  freedoms  of 
speech,  press,  right  to  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial trial,  and  all  our  freedoms  guaran- 
teed by  the  Bill  of  Rights  will  not  be  af- 
fected in  any  way  by  our  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

Furthermore,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
in  the  same  decision  that  whenever  a 
treaty  and  an  act  of  Congress  are  in  con- 
flict the  last  enacted  is  controlling.  Thus 
the  Congress,  by  simple  legislation,  could 
supersede  any  part  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention any  time  it  wished. 

The  argument  that  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  will  wreak  havoc 
with  our  legal  system  is  without  foimda- 
tion.  According  to  clear  and  controlling 
precedent  this  Is  not  the  case.  The  Geno- 
cide Convention  is  tinder  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratily  the  Genocide  Convention 


EROSION     OF     POSITION     OF     THE 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  come  across  a  particularly  per- 
ceptive essay  on  the  erosion  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  tmlverslty  to  which 
I  wish  to  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 


ate. The  essay,  entitled.  "Power.  Author- 
ity, and  University  Administration."'  was 
written  by  Prof.  Stephen  J.  Tonsor.  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  While  most 
readers  will  no  doubt  disagree  to  a  larger 
or  smaller  extent  with  some  of  his  criti- 
cisms and  recommendations.  I  feel  that 
few  careful  observers  of  recent  trends  in 
American  higher  education  cannot  fail 
to  t>e  deeply  impressed  by  his  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  root  causes  for  the  un- 
deniable deterioration  of  the  authority 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  By  au- 
thority I  mean  their  abihty  to  command 
public  respect  and  confidence  through 
their  efTective  comrmtment  to  the  cause 
of  education,  to  what  he  terms  "the  life 
of  the  mind," 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Tonsor  s  essay  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

POWEK.     AUTHOarTY.     AND     UNIVEBSnT     ADHIN- 
ISTRATK)N 

(By  Stephen  J.  Tonsor) 
Men  have  always  been  puzzled  by  both 
power  and  authority  The  source  ol  either 
16  mysterious  and  the  uses  of  either  unclear 
They  are  quite  commonly  confused  so  that 
men  and  Institutions  who  attempt  to  convert 
authority  into  fxjwer  discover  that  spiritual 
realities  cannot  be  defined  in  terms  of  New- 
toman  mechanics  and  those  who  seek  to 
translate  power  into  authority  learn  that  no 
human  undertaking  is  so  difficult  as  the  le- 
glllniation  of  coercion 

In  recent  timee  no  one  has  said  of  either 
a  university  president  or  an  educational  In- 
siitullon  as  St.  Matthew  said  of  Jesus.  For 
he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority, 
and  not  as  tl.e  scrit>es  John  Starl,  former 
vice-chancellor  for  student  affairs  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  has  re- 
marked that  '  the  unreality  of  the  New-I#fi  is 
Its  most  touching  quality  '  Only  the  New- 
Left  should  seriously  propose  that  the  uni- 
versity campus  was  a  great  power  center 
whose  capture  by  the  New  Left  would  en- 
able it  to  revolutionize  the  parent  society. 
The  fact  Is  clear  and  unmistakable  that  In 
1971  the  university  possesses  neither  a-athor- 
Ity  nor  power  It  is  equally  clear  tiiat  It 
can  have  no  power  In  our  society  until  It 
regains  its  authority  and  that  the  power 
which  It  will  then  be  able  to  exert  will  have 
no  relationship  to  the  power  which  Chair- 
man Mao  a.sserts  grows  out  of  the  barrel 
of  a  gun.  Its  power  then  will  consist  in  Its 
ability  to  move  men  by  rational  argument, 
experience  precedent,  tradition  and  the 
tested  wisdom  of  examined  exp>eriment  and 
fulfilled  prophesy  No  spiritual  Institution. 
no  intellectual  proposition  can  command 
obedience  or  move  men  finally  by  coercion. 
Ultimately  in  the  realm  of  the  mind  either 
men  freely  accept  or  become  hypocrites,  still 
unconvinced  of  anything  except  the  ability 
of  naked  force  to  harm  and  destroy 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  wuthorlty  which 
the  university  possesses  is  a  social  authority 
freely  given  by  the  whole  of  society  Just  as 
the  support  and  financing  of  the  university 
IS.  in  the  final  analysis  social  TTie  university 
can  not.  consequently  exercise  Its  authority 
or  sustain  lt»elf  If  it  loees  sight  of  the  whole- 
ness of  society  and  places  Its  resovirces  at  the 
command  of  a  financial  or  cultural  elite  or 
permits  Itself  to  be  exploited  and  victimized 
by  a  deviant  minority  group  bent  upwn  ag- 
grandizement and  tyranny.  As  soon  at;  It  be- 
comes apparent  in  any  society  that  thoee 
things  which  in  some  senae  are  the  prt^jerty 
of  all  are  in  the  poeseesioc  and  uae  of  the 
few,  no  matter  how  fljae  their  morals  and  how 
noble  their  characters,  the  society  denounce* 
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Its  allegiance  and  withdraws  Its  aupport. 
Moreover  the  very  exercise  of  proctorship  by 
the  seU-selected  elite  In  such  a  situation  la 
vBstly  corrupting  and  personally  corrosive. 
TTiose  who.  above  all  others,  should  persuade 
t^rough  rea«oned  discourse  are  teinpted  to 
apolot^lz*.  to  lie  and  to  coerce. 

The  university  do«8  not  belong  to  tlie  stu- 
dents; It  doe«  not  belong  lo  the  facuUjr;  It 
does  not  belong  to  any  sp«c:*l  prp.sBure  gruup 
Jn  the  society  that  Ivappens  lo  feel  the  call  to 
revolution  or  a  prophetic  mission.  The  uni- 
versity belongs  to  the  whole  of  the  society  or 
the  corporate  reality  which  brought  it  into 
exls-ence  and  which  sustains  It  Conse- 
quenUy  lho«e  vlolaUons  of  trust.  In  which 
a<im.inlstr»tor8  In  the  decade  past  have  either 
aosiimed  powers  which  they  did  not  posaesa 
oi  have,  out  of  weakness,  surreixdered  powers 
to  faculty  and  studen's  wh;rh  were  not  theirs 
to  surrender,  have  weakened  the  authority  of 
the  university  Every  admlnlntrator  whn 
eapltalatcs  before  a  •■non-n«(<otlable  de- 
mand" sacrifices  the  authority  ot  his  Inatl- 
tutlOB  to  the  power  of  a  minority.  However, 
not  only  does  he  'deautborlze"  the  tnatltu- 
tlon.  making  it  impossible  for  the  college  or 
university  to  educate,  b'lt  he  cuf.s  ofl  his  In- 
stitution from  the  sxipport  and  the  good  wUl 
of  the  society  as  a  whole. 

PREXMPXION  AND  OCCXTFATION 

The  destructive  Influences  of  minority 
group*  of  students  and  social  activists  In 
•ubvertl.'iB  and  r..irrupt»n«  the  ed\iratloni«l 
Ideals  and  processes  of  the  cuUeegs  and  uni- 
versities is  well  known  Less  well  known,  but 
no  less  destructive  of  the  liislltutlonal  au- 
thority of  the  university.  Is  the  fashion  In 
which  certain  views  and  schools  of  tliought 
preempt  and  "cnipv  all  the  positions  avail- 
able within  departments  and  even  whule  dis- 
ciplines In  the  fields  of  the  humanities  and 
sciences  there  la  hardly  a  propoelUon  which 
goes  bevond  the  restatement  .  f  primitive 
folk-Tuth  which  is  not  the  sub)e<t  of  wide- 
spread and  Informed  debate.  Tliat  debate  Is 
not  simply  a  debate  between  the  forces  of 
tradition  and  Innovation  between  the  status 
quo  and  the  forces  of  change  On  the  con- 
trary, it  Is  a  debate  which  in  every  instance 
ealLs  into  queatlou  the  very  basis  In  reality 
of  the  opposed  parties'  vision  of  the  truth 
In  the  social  sciences  and  the  humnnltles 
there  is  no  Tru'h  but  only  partial  truths. 
xhlle  in  the  natural  sciences  Sir  Karl  PojTper 
ha-;  taught  us  to  mlatriiat  any  generalisation 
which  dties  not  suggest  a  maximum  of  experi- 
ments aimed  a'  ita  detsructlon  How  odd  then 
that  whole  disciplines  have  fallen  nnder  the 
sway  of  unprovahle  hypotheses  and  undem- 
onstrated  theorems.  Moreover,  debate  Is  ex- 
cluded and  dl.Hsentlng  voices  are  silenced.  In 
soctology.  p.sychologv.  political  science  and 
every  other  discipline  which  deals  either  sci- 
entifically or  speculatively  with  the  nature 
of  man  and  his  society  debate  i'  eschewed 
and  an  unconsidered  orthodoxy  is  estab- 
lished. 

In  these  great  matters  which  concern  man 
and  his  society  the  humanist  and  the  social 
scientist  carrv  over  Into  their  science  the 
overt  and  even  the  unconsclotis  commitments 
oX  their  dally  lives  The  point  from  which 
one  star'ji  does  make  a  dIfTerfnce  Religious 
oonrunJtment  or  a  lack  of  it  does  make  a 
difTerenco  in  philoatTphy.  a  speclflc  political 
commitment  does  miake  a  dllTerence  In  the 
theory  of  the  political  scientlsU;  a  particular 
view  of  mans  nature  does  make  a  difference 
In  the  work  of  the  critic  and  the  vision  of 
a  poet.  How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  certain  vWwa  from  university 
lacixltJes? 

m  the  Pall  of  IMS  th«  Carney  Commis- 
sion ou  Higher  Education  took  a  survey  sam- 
ple oi  60.447  faculty  mambers  la  Aia«rlcaa 
unlversiUts  These  faculty  members  were 
asked  to  characterlM  themselves  politically 
"at  the  present  time."  In  the  discipline  of 
Sociology,  for  example,  tOH  i>eroent  of  the 
pr^'fessoTB  surveyed  l<Jet»tl<led  themaelvea  as 


liberals  or  leftists.  One  tenth  of  one  percent 
Identified  themselves  as  '•strongly  conserva- 
tive." How,  one  is  compelled  to  ask.  Is  debate 
on  fundamental  aodal  laauea  passible  when 

there  Is  such  overwhelming  uniformity  of 
political  and  theoretical  .Hoclal  c<jmmltment  ' 
Sociology  Is  not  an  anonioly  Most  of  the  "so- 
cial sciences"  and  the  humanities  show  a  dis- 
tribution not  remarksbly  dllTerent. 

In  oaany  colleges  and  universities  the  Held 
of  the  study  of  rellgioii  Is  totally  excluded. 
Universities  with  professors  whose  specialty 
Is  the  religion  of  Tibet  do  not  have  a  single 
professor  who  speclalizos  In  Judaism  or  Chris- 
tianity. It  may  be  true  that  religion  Is  one 
of  the  most  pervasive  and  fundamental  of 
man's  activities,  but  this  fact  Is  simply  nn- 
rocognlBed  by  many  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  faslUoixable  agnosticism  and 
atheism  of  most  faculty  members  ought  to 
be  of  concern  to  college  admlnl.-^trators  Thnt 
tho«e  whose  vo<«tlon  Is  the  exploration,  un- 
derstanding and  transmission  and  criticism 
of  Ideas  In  a  aoclerty  should  be  alienated  from 
and  hostLe  to  Its  formative  influence  should 
be  a  riiatter  for  anxiety  It  Is  customary,  of 
course,  to  argue  that  such  queetloi^s  are  In- 
consequential to  the  discovery  of  truth  and 
effective  education  and  yet  we  wotild  be  Justi- 
fied In  expressing  ronrem  were  a  srlentlst 
to  assert  that  he  was  convinced  that  nature 
was  chaotic  and  that  there  was  no  possibil- 
ity, even  In  terms  of  prohablllfy.  of  antlcl- 
paUog  regularity. 

UNivxaarrv  discrimim  avion 
Finally,  the  community  at  large  distrusts 
university  faculties  because  they  are  so 
homoffencus  In  terms  of  religion,  race  and 
sex  For  the  flr.st  time  Negroes  are  ftndint; 
on  faculties  an  acknowledgn^ent  that  the 
experience  of  being  Negro  does  make  a  dif- 
ference In  the  way  one  perceives  the  subject- 
matter  ol  the  social  sciences  and  the  hu- 
manities To  l>e  black,  for  example  otight  t/i 
sensitize  one  In  a  special  way  X*i  the  economic 
coats  of  prejudice  and  the  social  costs  of 
lawlessness.  To  t)e  black  ought  to  aensHlze 
one  in  a  special  way  \jo  the  promise  of  Amer- 
ican Instl-utlona  and  ought  to  instill  In  one 
an  Intense  dedication  to  the  surce.«!S  of 
.American  Ideals  I  anticipate  that  In  the 
lonR  run  the  Impact  of  Negro  scholarnhip 
an»l  Negrt:  perceptions  on  the  Intellectua;  life 
.>f  the  university  cannot  constitute  anything 
but  an  e-^rlohment  That  enrichment  can- 
not, however,  take  place  If  the  Negro  scholar 
withdraws  Into  his  own  courses  and  segrc- 
tiate.'?  hlm-self  from  the  conflict  of  ideas  and 
the  noise  of  debate  which  should  charac- 
terhre  every  unlverrtty  campus 

What  the  Negro  is  i.vi  the  point  .-f  achiev- 
ing Is  still  denied  both  to  women  arid  to 
Roman  Cath(jllcs.  To  be  sure,  there  Is  token 
representation  of  iKith  groups  oo  m<ist  fac- 
ilities, ttipecially  those  of  state  uiilveri»ltles. 
but  neither  group  has  been  permitted  to 
make  its  full  contribution  to  the  life  and 
•scholarship  of  contemporary  society  We  are 
all  acquainted  with  the  role  which  19th  cen- 
tury liberalism  played  In  dispelling  the  clouds 
of  prejudice  which  surrounded  both  women 
and  Cathoilcs.  but  we  need  now  to  reassert 
thoee  principles  with  respect  to  university 
teaching 

We  must  do  so  because  the  very  Integrity 
of  the  university  Is  at  stake  It  has  been  tlie 
rlMStral  !tl>eTal  credo  for  two  centurlee  that 
the  exploration  of  the  truth  is  a  free-whert- 
Ing  scramble  and  oaa  only  result  from  an 
c>pen  anc  tbonmcb  debate  of  every  Issue 
Classical  liberals  believe  that  the  sovirce  of 
an  idea  is  unimportant  and  that  one  ought 
not  to  be  too  proud  to  pick  an  idea  out  oX 
the  gutter,  provided  a  Ukely  one  can  be 
found  there  If.  however,  the  disciplines  are 
closed  to  new  liUttaUves  and  Meas.  If  tec - 
ultiea  are  Hrpitt>^  to  men  with  particular 
experleooee,  IX  the  discussable  theorle*  are 
exclusively  those  generated  by  a  particular 
economic  of  polttlcal  position,  then  Increas- 


ingly the  society  will  find  It  difficult  to  accept 
the  claim  that  it  Is  an  of>en  and  disinterested 
forum.  If  the  university  wishes  to  reeetab- 
Hsh  Its  authority  In  the  society,  tshe  first  step 
It  mu.st  take  Is  to  build  competition,  dissent 
and  Intellectual  variety  Into  Its  faculty  and 
provide  those  Institutional  arrangements 
which  will  serve  to  protect  and  foster  rather 
than  penalize  and  frustrate  differences.  The 
university  Is  one  of  the  few  places  In  our 
society  In  which  strength  does  not  follow 
frr;m  unity 

Not  only  the  lack  of  diversity  among  fac- 
ulty snd  administrators  but  the  lack  oX 
modesty  has  In  the  recent  past  led  to  the 
deauthorlzatlon  of  the  university  Our  so- 
ciety has  foiuid  It  Increasingly  difficult  to 
accept  the  arrogant  pronouncements  ol  uni- 
versity faculties  with  respect  to  virtually 
every  controverted  social,  economic,  cultural 
and  political  question  which  faces  our  so- 
ciety. It  Is  the  role  of  the  Intellectual  to 
make  clear  alternatives,  to  assess  costs,  to 
anticipate  conseqtiences.  It  Is  not  the  role 
of  the  Intellectual,  in  a  society  such  as  ours, 
to  act  as  a  proctor  and  chotjse  for  us.  This 
is  especially  true  when  the  best  of  men  and 
the  greatest  of  talents  are  divided  as  to  what 
right  acuon  should  be.  The  contemporary 
liberal  leftut  hat  been  aU  loo  willing  to 
employ  the  authority  of  the  university  to 
fjrce  conformity  to  his  views.  The  conse- 
quences has  been  the  steady  erosion  of  the 
authority  of  the  university  and  increa-slng 
reliance  on  the  part  of  the  liberal-leftist  on 
coercion  and  power. 

■I"he  university  cannot  and  ought  not  speak 
with  one  voice  on  any  subject.  Professcjrs  and 
studenU  ought  not  to  Involve  their  iii.suiu- 
tions  in  the  controversies  of  the  society. 
Those  compulsive  newspaper  advertisements 
In  which  Intellectuals  proclaim  their  .support 
of  the  current  orthodoxies  and  to  a-htch  they 
are  careful  always  to  append  their  Institu- 
tional Identification  reimnd  one  of  nothing 
so  much  as  the  patent  medicine  reoummen- 
datlons  which  once  filled  working-class  and 
farm  weekllee  As  cl'..l2iens  the  jirofehsor  and 
the  Inteilsctual  have  an  obligation  both  to 
speak  out  and  to  choose  As  a  representative 
of  an  institution  the  same  professor  has  an 
obligation  to  debate,  to  eiphire,  to  define  and 
to  discuss.  Vfbejx  be  speaks,  however,  he 
ought  not  to  Invoke  the  authority  of  the 
liuslilutlon  and  he  ought  to  be  certain  tha' 
he  speaks,  qua  proleasor.  within  the  limitri  of 
his  professional  competence.  Medical  facili- 
ties ought  not  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
harxesting  grapes,  microbiologists  on  the 
subject  (»f  Hovlet-Ainerlcan  relation.'^  sociolo- 
glaU  on  the  subject  of  theology  It  Is  a  sober- 
ing truth  that  most  contemporary  Intellec- 
tuals cannot  distinguish  an  opinion  from  a 
fact.  They  are  convinced  that  tbinkmg  makes 
it  so  and  they  employ  the  Phi).  In  llie  way 
m  which  Southern  sheriffs  of  a  decade  ago 
were  said  to  have  employed  electrical  cattle 
prods  How  pleasant  It  would  he  to  hear  even 
nn«  professor  say  when  pressed  by  a  tele- 
vision Interviewer  In  the  coarse  of  a  dlsms- 
slon  of  a  controversial  topic,  "I  don't  know" 
I  cannot  recall  a  single  Inatanoe  of  that  sort 

TUB    FBlMSaT    COMHrTMkNT 

Lastlv  the  public  authority  of  the  univer- 
sity is  dependent  upon  Ita  commitment  to 
research  and  educaUon  rather  than  a  general 
wUllnguesa  lo  perform  any  task  anyone  or 
any  group  In  society  at  large  Impoees  on  It. 
The  university  Is  not  a  general-purpose  so- 
cial Institution  It  is  not  suited  to  the  solu- 
tion of  social  protriems,  the  amelioration  of 
misery  and  misfortune,  the  reformation  of 
character,  or  the  transformatkm  at  culture 
Tb  be  rare,  the  unlvemity  produces  skills  and 
knowledge  which  will  achieve  all  theae  ends, 
but  It  does  not  and  cannot  directly  perfcaTn 
any  of  ttoem  Wlien  a  nniveiwtty  frt«  Into  the 
bufldlBf  o*  low-rent  hotwtng.  and  that  not 
even  for  students,  as  Is  the  «a«e  at  Stanford, 
the  uuHeialty  Is  quite  simply  disloyal  to  Its 
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primary  commitment.  Some  students  at  the 
University  oX  Michigan  are  now  demanding 
that  the  University  provide  "free"  health 
care  to  all  the  children  of  the  community  in 
which  the  University  Is  located  It  could  do 
so  only  by  neglecting  Its  fundamental  com- 
mitment. TTie  university  Is  not  engaged  In 
the  cure  of  souls;  It  Is  not  engaged  In  orga- 
nizing for  political  and  social  revolution;  It 
is  not  In  the  business  of  providing  necessary 
social  or  health  services  Sometimes  specific 
services  are  a  by-product  of  the  teaching  and 
research  function  of  the  university,  but  they 
are  never  to  be  thought  of  as  a  part  of  Its 
mission. 

University  administrators,  characterized  as 
they  are  bv  an  Inability  to  say  "no."  have 
l>een  responsible  for  wide  diversion  of  univer- 
sity energies  and  funds  to  non-educational 
projects  The  university  has  lost  the  respect 
of  the  public  because  In  Its  determination  to 
answer  every  call  and  meet  every  demand 
which  the  society  voices  It  has  ceased  to 
perform  It-s  central  educational  role  well 
It  has.  to  paraphrase  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 
•  gained  the  whole  world  and  suffered  the  loss 
(f  Its  own  soul" 

In  his  Oodkln  Lectures  at  Harvard  In 
1963.  one  year  before  the  advent  of  the  "free 
speech"  nriovement  at  Berkeley  Clark  Kerr 
noted  that.  "The  university  is  so  many 
things  to  so  many  different  people  that  It 
must,  of  necessity,  be  partially  at  war  with 
I'oself."  But  not  only  is  it  at  war  with  Itself. 
It  Is  at  war  with  Important  segments  of  Its 
society.  The  demands  which  It  seeks  to  meet 
are  not  reconcilable  and  the  oonfUctlng  roles 
which  It  seeks  to  play  are  not  compatible 
'l"here  can  not  be  a  re«toratlon  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  university  until  the  university 
returns  to  lu  prlmKry  role  as  teacher.  To  be 
sure,  the  maintenance  and  criticism  of  the 
cultural  tradition,  the  development  and 
preoervatlon  of  method  and  resesu-ch  In  the 
piu'sult  of  new  knowledge  are  all  important 
ancillary  activities,  but  they  are  ancillary 
and  must  always  be  subordinated  to  the 
teaching  function. 

If  a  university  Is  to  be  a  free  market-plaoe 
of  ideas,  it  must  in  fact  be  totally  open 
Classified  research,  whatever  the  social  ben- 
eflu  of  that  research,  has  no  place  at  a  uni- 
versity. Professor  Edward  Teller  hae  now  re- 
peatedly recommended  and  urged  the  aban- 
donment of  all  secret  research.  Insisting  that 
declassification  will  have  Uie  great  merit  of 
sUmulaUng  the  growth  of  knowledge  and 
techmque.  To  a  classical  llt>eral  this  argu- 
ment aeema  at  least  plausible  However,  even 
though  declasaificatlon  might  not  be  in  the 
public  Interest,  universities  must  insist  that 
the  research  they  perform  be  open  and  freely 
discussable. 

Research  Institutes  and  research  professors 
whose  essential  commitment  falls  outside  the 
realm  of  teaching  should  not  be  asaocUted 
with  the  university  Both  are  terribly  impor- 
tant in  our  society,  but  both  bring  pressures 
to  bear  on  the  structure  of  university  educa- 
tion which  will,  in  the  not  so  very  long  run, 
destroy  It. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  state  univer- 
sities, due  to  a  tradition  which  goes  ail  the 
way  back  lo  the  Northwest  Ordinance  and 
vk  hich  found  Its  most  typical  expression  In 
the  Morrill  Act  will  find  It  impossible  to 
break  the  ties  to  service  and  research  which 
the  state  thrust*  upon  them.  If  that  indeed 
U  Uie  case  we  have  been  provided  with  yet 
another  argument  for  taking  tbe  state  out 
of   Uie   busUiess  of   education   altogether. 

TEcrrNiriANs  or  KDJwrvmrr 

Even  were  the  university  to  eschew  all  the 
tasks  and  begullements  thrust  upon  it  by  so- 
ciety and  decide  to  live  In  uncorrupted  Inno- 
cence and  poverty,  it  Is  unlikely  that  It  would 
regain  Its  authority  In  society  so  long  as  It 
refuses  to  exercise  such  authority  aa  It  still 
possesses.  So  long  as  university  administra- 
tions are  not  the  masters  In  their  own  house 
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they  are  Ill-equipped  to  exert  any  degree  of 
mastery  In  the  world  outside.  At  the  present 
time  the  typical  imlverslty  president  la  the 
amoeba-Uke  victim  of  every  aggressive  group 
on  campus.  ITielr  powers  oX  Ingestion  and  oo- 
operatlon  have  been  enormous  and  such  suc- 
cess as  they  have  had  In  keeping  the  univer- 
sities functioning,  even  at  a  minimal  level, 
has  followed  from  the  fact  that  they  have, 
to  date,  been  able  to  meet  virtually  every 
demand,  no  matter  how  outrageous,  with  a 
concession.  They  have  not  been  educational 
statesmen— not  even  educational  bureau- 
crats—  rather,  they  have  been  technicians  of 
adjustment.  As  a  consequence,  they  have 
taught  a  generation  of  studenUs.  faculty  and 
influence-seekers  inside  and  outside  the  uni- 
versity that  power  rather  than  principle 
counts;  that  no  argument  wUi  be  heard  un- 
less It  Is  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  break- 
ing glass;  that  there  Is  no  virtue  in  ration- 
ality and  no  persuasiveness  In  debates  unless 
it  is  reinforced  with  threats  of  arson  and  vio- 
lence. The  technician  of  adjustment  has  sub- 
stituted the  power  of  naked  and  open  ag- 
gression for  the  authority  of  reasoned  dis- 
course. 

In  many  Instance  the  current  style  of  uni- 
versity administrators  has  succumbed  to  vio- 
lence and  power  because,  antl -Intellectual  by 
nature,  they  distrusted  the  play  of  mind, 
the  open  debate  and  the  laborous  process  by 
which  Ideas  are  examined  and  tested.  A  num- 
ber of  them  such  as  Clark  Kerr  and  Robben 
Fleming  derived  their  prevlotrs  experience  In 
the  field  of  labor  arbitration  where  the  es- 
sential problems  are  dealt  with  by  adroitly 
balancing  power  rather  than  by  protecting 
the  consumer.  Clark  Kerr  described  this  new 
style  mtiltlverslty  president  j^tly  when  he 
wrote  "The  president  in  the  multiversity  Is 
leader,  educator,  initiator,  wielder  of  power. 
he  Is  also  officeholder,  caretaker,  inheritor, 
concensus  seeker,  persuader,  bottleneck  But 
he  Is  mostly  a  mediator  " 

II  the  university  Is  to  regain  Its  lost  au- 
thority In  American  society.  It  must  find  uni- 
versity administrators  who  see  their  mission 
m  providing  something  more  than,  again  as 
(lark  Kerr  so  ably  expressed  It,  "football  for 
the  alumni,  parking  for  the  faculty,  and  sex 
for  the  students  "  The  university  and  college 
president  must  once  more  play  the  role  of 
educational  statesman  He  must  set  the 
[>ollcy,  establish  the  priorities  and  create  the 
conditlonB  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
his  Institution  lo  accomplish  Its  objective 

Above  all  he  must  have  a  clear  vision  of 
what  that  objective  Is  The  terrible  sense 
of  drift  In  American  higher  education  must 
be  dl.spelled.  Institutions  must  regain  some 
sense  of  their  uniqueness  and  their  purpose 
ChTipch  related  college*  must  refuse  to  un- 
dergo further  secularization,  the  coeduca- 
tional mania  must  be  resisted  by  those  few 
schools  which  still  believe  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  makes  educational  sense, 
the  Ilijeral  arte  college  must  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  turn  Itself  into  a  diminutive  state 
university  and  thoee  schools  which  pride 
themselves  on  a  tradition  of  currlcular  ex- 
perimentation or  on  religious  or  social 
hctmogenelty  or  diversity  must  continue  their 
separate  and  unique  way*.  It  Is  only,  how- 
ever, through  the  determined  leadership  of 
ati  Individual  or  individuals  Indifferent  to 
ths  homogemzlng  pressures  of  contemporary 
American  society  that  this  objective  can 
t)e  achieved. 

INTRA  WaiKWT    rf,(~nTT 

Any  college  or  university  president  who 
at  the  present  moment  determines  to  make 
his  institution  unique  in  mission,  curricu- 
lum, instructional  method,  student  body  or 
educational  philosophy  wUl  discover  very 
quickly  that  his  great  enemy  Is  not  the 
alumni,  or  the  board  of  trustees,  or  even 
the  student  body  but  his  own  faculty.  That 
faculty  in  tbe  years  following  the  seoond 
world    war    achieved    by    administrative    de- 


fault and  through  lis  improved  bargaining 
position  an  autonomy  which  is  entirely  In- 
compatible with  the  smooth  XimcUonlng  of 
the    college    and    university. 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  areas  of  college 
and  umversliy  educaUon  In  which  the  fac- 
ulty Is  sovereign.  They  are  not.  however, 
those  areas  of  sovereignty  usually  marked 
out  by  faculties  Very  obvicuiily,  the  faculty 
member  either  clngly  or  as  the  member  oJ 
a  corporate  body  determines  educational 
standards  has  control  over  course  content 
and  conduct  in  the  classroom  and  Is  the 
final  authority  in  matters  of  grades  and  cer- 
tification The  faculty  cannot  and  should 
not  even  attempt  to  legislate  In  matters  of 
curriculum  conduct,  budget,  or  instltutlonai 
admlniEiration  Faculty  meetings  are  neither 
political  nor  legislauve  bodies.  In  their  pres- 
ent form  they  resemble  nothing  so  much 
as  a  Polish  parliament  At  their  l>eet  they 
should  be  consultative  bodies  In  which  the 
educational  needs  of  the  institution  are  dls- 
<  ussed  and  in  which  administrative  policy 
1.'^  implemented 

No  faculty  member  Is  capable  of  seeing 
the  full  needs  or  the  total  advantage  of  the 
institution.  No  faculty  body  Is  capable  ol 
le.gislBUng  well  for  the  whole  institution 
One  must  Ignore  two  decades  of  faculty  seif- 
seeking  aind  seU-serving  in  order  to  assume 
that  faculties  are  more  highly  motivated 
or  more  nobly  minded  than  studeins  or  ad- 
ministration If  we  are  tc  Judge  faculues 
on  the  basis  o!  faculty  decisions,  the  ideai 
umverslty  would  be  or>e  in  which  there  was 
maximum  pay.  mimmum  professional  and 
personal  standards  of  conduct  and  very  little 
teaching  Indeed,  XacultMs  like  other  selfish 
puUds  and  groups  generally  confuse  their 
selfish  interests  with  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity 

TKi   powES  TO  Dsrtns 

Only  the  administration  together  with  the 
trustees  can  effectively  set  goals  and  deter- 
mine p)ollcy.  Trustees  represent  the  whole 
corporate  body  of  the  institution  They  con- 
stitute both  Its  social  and  temporal  dimen- 
sion They  keep  the  Institution  true  to  It- 
self and  responsive  to  the  society  which  it 
serves  Ultimately  all  decisions  In  the  Institu- 
tion are  political  decisions  and  the  governing 
board  is  the  only  truly  political  body  within 
the  institution  It  does  in  fact  possess  a 
constituency  and  exercises  a  legitimate 
power  All  other  bodies  within  tbe  university 
exercise  powers  which  are  either  derivative 
or  usurped  When  institutional  governing 
boards  are  tied  most  closely  to  their  con- 
stituency through  a  process  of  frequent  elec- 
tions as  in  the  case  of  many  state  Institutions 
they  are  apt  to  l>e  both  more  responsive  atxl 
more  responsible  than  when  they  are  either 
self -perpetuating  or  are  elected  or  appointed 
for  long  terms.  Whatever  the  short-comlngt^ 
of  the  democratic  process  it  cannot  com- 
pare in  the  matter  of  Institutional  govern- 
ance with  the  Irresponsibility  which  has  fre- 
quently characterlBed  governing  boards  with- 
out an  articulate  and  powerful  political  cnn- 
6  lit  uency 

Although  the  governing  board  is  tbe  policy 
making  Instrument  within  the  institution 
and  the  ultimate  source  of  power,  it  exer- 
cises its  authority  through  the  admlnlGtra- 
tlon,  and  Its  pollciee.  in  the  final  analysts 
are  formulated  by  the  adminletration  The 
administration  consults  with  tbe  faculty  and 
formtilates  and  carries  out  the  win  of  the 
governing  body. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  relationship  between 
the  administration  and  the  governing  board 
must  tie  one  oX  trust  and  confidence,  but 
while  it  is  a  tmlsm  It  must  also  be  added 
that  the  eonfldenoe  and  trust  whieh  govern- 
ing boards  exhibit  Is  not  Infrequently  abused 
After  all.  trustees  aiM)  regents  are  active. 
busy  men  badgcs«d  and  barasssd  by  a  viulti- 
tude  at  demanda.  T^ey  have  a  short  atten- 
tloB  span,  an  even  shorter  memory  aad  tbey 
are   ill-informed   and   for   the   most   part   Hi- 
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prepared  to  govern  the  Institutions  which 
they  ^Ide  Their  chief  and  almost  their  only 
source  of  knowledge  concerning  the  Institu- 
tion Is  the  administration  of  the  college  or 
university  and  aa  a  rotiseqvience  they  And 
themselves  rubber-stamping  administration 
decisions  wlthovit  sufficient  examination  or 
discussion  of  the  policies  from  the  declsi  ins 
flow.  I  believe  It  Is  necessary,  given  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  higher  education,  to  pro- 
vide governing  boards  with  a  secretiiry  In- 
dependent of  the  administration  The  secre- 
tsry  to  the  governing  board  will  be  charged 
not  with  policy  formatkin  or  day  to  day  lid- 
mlnlstratlon  but  rather  with  an  Investigative 
role  His  task  would  entail  the  examination 
of  admlnlstratli  n  proposals,  budgets  and  ap- 
pointments. He  would  provide  the  necessary 
extramural  expertise  which  alone  can  Insure 
that  the  decisions  of  the  administration  fall 
Into  line  with  the  policy  of  the  governing 
board  His  Investigative  role  will  be  especially 
Important  In  budgetary  and  personnel  mat- 
ters. 

THB    STTIDENT'S    BOLE 

Since  1964  It  has  frequently  been  assumed 
that  students  should  have  a  special  role  In 
university  governance  Disciplinary  matters 
have  frequently  been  placed  In  the  hands  of 
student  governments  and  Increasingly  stu- 
dents have  been  given  a  role  in  the  determi- 
nation of  matters  which  are  and  have  been 
the  distinctive  province  of  the  faculty  Today 
at  major  universities  students  determine 
course  ofTertngs  deride  on  questions  of 
accreditation  and  examination,  pass  on  ques- 
tions of  academic  discipline  and  now  seek 
to  pass  on  appointments  salarv  Increiases  and 
tenure  A  number  of  the  elite  rollei?eB  and 
universities  have  recently  appoinfe<1  student 
members  to  their  governing  bodies  Maiiy  of 
these  concessions  to  the  youth  culture  and 
the  cult  of  relevance  have  been  matle  In  the 
genuine  desire  to  make  the  university  re- 
sponsive to  student  needs  Where  those  needs 
are  educational  students  are  remarkably  111 
prepared  to  Judge  or  to  pass  on  policy  Sec- 
ondary school  education  unfits  most  students 
for  an  Intelligent  role  In  Institutional  govern- 
ance In  his  first  two  years  and  his  lack  of 
experience,  his  bias  and  Interests,  and  finally 
his  fleeting  Institutional  connection  preclude 
both  the  commitment  and  the  long  view 
which  Intelligent  policy  formulation  de- 
nnanda.  Moreover  student  government  Is  no- 
toriously the  province  of  the  alienated  busy- 
bodies  and  future  political  hacks  Hardly  an 
able  or  highly  motlvat.ed  Intellectual  Is  to  be 
found  In  lt«  ranks  After  reading  high  school 
and  college  newspapers  for  a  number  of  years 
the  failure  of  young  adults  in  the  21-30  year 
age  bracket  become  explicable. 

The  point  of  effective  student  control  over 
his  education  Is  the  moment  when  he  chCKjaes 
a  college  or  university  His  choice,  of  course. 
Is  never  Irrevocable  and  he  can  always  vote. 
as  students  have  often  voted,  with  his  feet. 
Student  governance  beyond  this  point  Is  un- 
thinkable and  no  self-respecting  faculty 
member  who  Is  concerned  for  the  integrity  of 
his  discipline  and  his  right  to  teach  will 
proetrate  himself  and  his  dl.s<-lpllne  before  a 
student  tyranny  It  has  of  course  been  ob- 
served that  siudeut  activists  and  the  con- 
temporary administrators  are  natural  allies. 
Both  love  committee  meetings,  both  place 
power  above  principle  and  both  are  deeply 
antUntellectual. 

Finally,  the  administration  must  be  given 
adequate  freedom  by  the  governing  body  to 
carry  through  the  day  to  day  policy  decisions 
and  operation  of  the  institution  Governing 
bodies  must  establish.  In  consultation  with 
the  administration,  policy  and  budget  They 
must  check  regularly  to  see  that  day  to  day 
policy  and  appfjlntments  are  In  keeping  with 
the  institutional  objectives  established  by 
the  governing  board,  but  they  must  not  at- 
tempt to  perform  the  functions  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  most  Important  choice  any 
gorernlng  board  makes  Is  In  the  appointment 


iif  a  president.  They  should  not  t>e  afraid  to 
change  their  minds  If  the  man  they  appoint 
Is  too  little  In  harmony  with  policies  of  the 
governing  board.  At  the  present  time  there 
seems  to  be  a  reluctance  to  fire  a  college 
president,  even  when  he  deliberately  llee  to 
the  governing  board 

Tlie  whole  question  of  student  discipline  in 
matters  both  of  academic  and  perst^nal  con- 
duct Is  much  disputed  at  the  present  time 
MoKt  of  the  elite  universities  and  colleges 
have  gone  over  to  the  motloi.  that  any  con- 
duct short  of  a  felony  l.s  permissible  on  the 
fiart  of  either  faculty  or  students  and  that 
If  a  court  of  law  disciplines  a  student,  fur- 
ther and  other  Institutional  dLsclpUne  would 
represent  'double  Jeopardy  "  and  would  t)e 
unfair.  Illegal  and  Inadml.sslble  This  argu- 
ment demands  that  every  closed  conrununlty 
accept  any  behavior  on  the  part  of  lis  mem- 
bers regardless  of  Its  special  nature  or  func- 
tion so  long  a-s  that  behavior  does  not  repre- 
sent a  serious  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  In  short  this  argument  would  prevent 
colleges  and  universities  from  establishing 
special  standartU  of  conduct  and  academic 
behavior  app.lcahle  only  to  the  IntermuraJ 
roniniunity  Wi-  are  asked  to  iwlleve  that 
medicine,  the  law.  the  nilnl.siry,  and  vir- 
tually every  other  special  community  or  guild 
pos-sesses  an  ethical  standard  and  a  pattern 
of  guild  behavior  enforced  by  the  commu- 
nity— with  the  exception  of  the  special  status 
of  college  and  university  students. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  student  claims 
an  exemption  from  institutional  standards 
he  claims  an  exemption  from  the  laws  and 
commonly  held  standards  of  his  society.  Ad- 
ministrators and  students  alike  seem  to  en- 
vision the  campus  as  an  extraterritorial  en- 
clave where  the  rules  of  civility  and  the  laws 
of  the  polity  do  not  prevail  For  nearly  a 
decade  members  of  the  so  called  youth  cul- 
ture have  been  advising  the  young  not  to 
trust  anyone  over  thirty,  though  the  one 
abiding  Impression  left  with  the  public  Is 
that  the  young  believe,  or  at  least  believed 
until  recently,  that  no  matter  how  outrageous 
their  behavior  the  society  at  large  would 
make  excuses  and  would  temper  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lambs  The  Idea  that  local  police 
forces  should  be  excluded  from  the  campus, 
that  felonies  involving  drug  abuse  and  other 
campus  criminal  activities  should  not  be 
punished  In  the  courts,  that  violence  should 
be  tolerated  as  a  form  of  legitimate  protest 
and  that  once  a  student  has  Ijeen  arrested 
the  legal  resources  of  the  institution  should 
be  made  available  to  him  all  presuppose  a 
separate  and  extralegal  status  for  students 
which  no  sane  society  can  countenance.  The 
time  came  some  centuries  ago  when  It  was 
no  longer  possible  to  plead  a  clerical  status 
and  have  ones  caae  removed  from  the  com- 
mon courts  IT  universities  and  colleges  are 
to  renew  and  maintain  their  status  and  au- 
thority in  American  life,  the  citizenry  at 
large  will  need  some  assurance  that  there  Is, 
in  fact,  eqvial  Justice  under  the  law  and 
not  preferential  treatment  for  the  college 
offender. 

THz  rtnroiNO  problem 
Every  reform  and  every  movement  to  re- 
turn the  colleges  and  universities  to  their 
e.ssentlal  function  will  fall  unless  It  Is  accom- 
panied by  a  systematic  reform  of  the  fund- 
ing of  higher  education.  The  call  for  full  cost 
tuition  In  the  paper  by  Ooodrlch  and  Rogge 
Is  the  single  most  Important  reform  which  It 
Is  possible  to  make  In  the  field  of  education 
generally.  It  U-  especially  Important  in  higher 
education  because  nothing  has  so  corrupted 
college  and  university  education  as  what 
Robert  Nesblt  has  called  "the  higher 
capitalism."  The  "higher  capitalism"  means 
that  colleagues  and  universities  have  sold  out 
to  foundations,  government  and  every  group 
requesting  research  or  service  and  capable  of 
paying  for  It,  "Hie  lure  of  money  has  been 
used  for  three  decade*  to  distract  and  divert 


Institutions  of  higher  education  from  their 
Instructional  mission  Professors  are  aware 
that  the  rewards  He  In  areas  outside  the 
1  lassroom  and  students  know  that  professors 
no  longer  take  teaching  seriously 

Clark  Kerr  remarked  In  the  Oodkln  lectures 
of  1()63.  There  seems  to  be  a  point  of  no 
return'  after  which  research,  consulting, 
graduate  Instruction  become  so  absorbing 
that  faculty  efforts  can  no  longer  be  concen- 
trated on  under-graduate  Instruction  as  they 
once  were  ••  And  then  Kerr  adds,  "How  to 
escape  the  cruel  paradox  that  a  superior 
faculty  results  In  an  Inferior  concern  for 
undergraduate  leaching  is  one  of  our  more 
pressing  problems  '  The  distortions  In  In- 
structional program,  the  burdening  of  the 
university  with  institutes,  centers,  programs 
which  Initially  appear  to  enrich  the  Institu- 
tion but  then  steadily  impoverish  It.  consum- 
ing Its  scarce  resources  and  diverting  its 
talents  and  energies,  the  rise  of  research 
entrepreneur  and  the  center  empire  builder 
come  to  exercise  more  power  than  depart- 
mental chairmen;  all  have  taken  place  m  an 
Institution  which  has  traditionally  expressed 
Its  contempt  for  business  and  the  ethos  <.f 
the  used  car  dealer.  Taxes.  glfU.  foundation 
grants  federal  subsidies  on  a  lavish  scale  and 
contract  research  cannot  pay  the  educational 
bill  and  If  we  are  to  reintroduce  order  In 
the  houte  of  intellect  we  must  patis  the  costs 
of  higher  education  to  the  only  person  who 
can  and   .should  pay   the  bill:    the  student. 

When  the  student  foots  the  bill  many  of 
the  present  distortions  in  higher  education 
win  disappear  There  will  In  the  first  place, 
be  some  honesty  in  cost  accounting  and  un- 
dergraduate tuitions  win  not  be  used  as  they 
currently  are  at  many  major  universities  to 
subsidize  an  uurdlnanily  extensive  program 
of  graduate  studies.  Expensive  Innovation  In 
instruction  will  show  up  immediately  In  In- 
creased tuition  costs  and  the  "research  pro- 
fessor' whose  chief  function  Is  to  lend  In- 
tellectual distinction  to  his  Institution 
through  his  publication  record  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  Professors  will  once  more 
teach  three,  three-hour  courses  per  semester 
and  students  will  ilnd  that  profe.ssors  are  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs  and  their  requests.  It 
may  seem  odd  that  enat)llng  students  to  pay 
full  cost  tuitions  Is  a  more  likely  way  to  give 
students  an  effective  voice  in  their  educations 
than  placing  them  on  governing  txiards 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  will  once  mcir* 
be  bt>th  responsive  and  relevant,  and  It  will 
provide  the  wide  variety  of  training  neces- 
sary both  to  the  individual  and  the  society. 
It  Is  absurd  to  believe  that  once  the  source 
of  Income  has  shifted  from  government  and 
the  foundations  to  the  student  the  "vice 
presidents  for  development"  and  the  legisla- 
tive coordinators  will  not  soon  find  them- 
selves seeing  students  and  iheir  parents. 

Moreover  students  forced  to  pay  full  cost 
tviltlon,  even  though  repayment  of  the  debt 
Is  spread  over  a  lifetime  of  earnings,  will 
1  ilculate  the  relative  advantages  of  alterna- 
tive educational  programs  v.ith  some  in- 
creased care  It  Is  quite  possible  that  there 
will  be  a  shift  away  from  the  current  pattern 
of  the  AB  degree  to  increasing  vticatlonallsm 
and  professionalism  TTie  empha,sls  will  once 
more  be  on  marketable  skills  and  the  develop- 
ment of  talent  rather  than  the  acquisition  of 

status 

There  are  a  number  of  programs  In  the 
planning  .stage  and  several  at  the  level  of 
Implementation  which  wU!  enable  students 
to  borrow  a  substantial  portion  or  all  of  their 
college  fviltlons  and  repay  It  through  an  In- 
come tax  or  s<x;lal  security  payroll  type  de- 
duction system  A  number  of  these  programs 
go  beyond  the  field  of  college  and  univer- 
sity training  and  open  up  the  field  of  gov- 
ernment guaranteed  loans  to  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  any  field  of  study  for  which 
they  are  qtuillfled.  These  progmme  are  of  In- 
tense Interest  for  those  Amerlcaivs  conoem«d 
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with  educational  reform  because  they  will  In- 
crease educational  diversity  and  because  they 
will  make  both  the  educational  institution 
and  the  student  responsible. 

No  one  action  or  program  will  restore  the 
auth-rlty  of  hl^•her  education  In  America 
But  unless  that  authority  Is  restored  the  uni- 
versity will  drift  Increasingly  Into  the  orbit 
of  petty  power  polities  It  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  time  servlnR  men  and  be  the  prey  of 
powf-r  breakers  within  the  Inftltutlon.  bent 
not  on  achieving  the  educational  goals  of  the 
Institution  but  on  gaining  "lome  momentary 
and  trivial  political  advantage  In  the  final 
analysis  the  college  and  the  university  will 
discover  that  they  cannot  function  In  the 
world  of  power,  that  education  and  coercion 
are  Incompatible  and  that  the  price  of  their 
continued  existence  Is  a  rededlcatlon  to  the 
life  of  the  mind  and  the  master-student  re- 
lationship and  the  authority  In  education 
and  society  which  derive  from  these  educa- 
tional commonplaces. 


SOLAR  ENERGY:  THE  ANDERSONS- 
PROPOSAL 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr  President,  suppose 
it  were  poRsible,  for  a  mini-investment 
of  about  $1  Tnillion.  to  .show  thi.^  country 
and  others  that  man's  so-called  future 
energi'  crisLs  Is  a  myth,  and  that  we  could 
produce  abundant,  economical,  and  sale 
electricity— as  well  as  fresh  water— from 
sea-thermal  pwwer. 

Suppose  a  prototype  sea-thermal  elec- 
trical plant  could  \ye  in  operation  4  years 
from  today. 

Tu-Q  engineers.  James  Hilbert  Ander- 
son, senior  and  junior,  say  it  can  be  done 

WHO     ABE     THE     ANDERSONS? 

Mr.  Anderson,  Sr..  is  very  well  known  in 
tlie  turbomachiner>'  world.  In  1969.  he 
designed  the  vapor  turbine  and  other 
parts  of  Uie  new  Magmamax  process  of 
making  electricity  from  geothermal  hot 
water:  the  prototype  9-megawatt  plant 
is  expected  to  be  In  operation  next  year  at 
Brady  Hot  Springs.  Nev.  Prior  to  becom- 
ing an  independent  consultant  in  1963, 
Mr.  Anderson  was  chief  engineer  at  tlie 
York  Corp..  a  division  of  Borg -Warner, 
where  he  designed  the  company's  entire 
line  of  centnfugal  compressors  He  has 
probably  designed  more  compres.sors  and 
lurbomachineT^-  handling  halo-carbons 
and  hydrocarbons  than  any  other  man 
in  the  world  today.  His  son,  James, 
Junior,  received  liis  degrees  in  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  engineering  from  MIT 
in  1963  and  1966. 

CAN  SEA-THERMAL  POWER  rOMPETE 
ECONOMICALLT? 

In  their  paper.«;.  the  Andersons  explain 
why  earlier  attempts  at  .sea-thermal  elec- 
tricity were  economic  failures,  and  why 
their  design  will  be  an  economic  success — 
providinp  electricity  at  about  $200  per  in- 
stalled kilowatt  with  y/TO  fuel  costs. 

By  comparison,  new  contacts  for  nu- 
clear powerplanUs  are  running  now  at 
$225  to  $250  per  uistalled  kilowatt  for 
ba.'se  cons  true  lion  cost  without  fuel.  In- 
terest during  construction  and  escalation 
will  significantly  raise  the  figure,  so  that 
the  cost — in  1971  dollars — of  a  nuclear 
powerplant  ordered  now  for  operation  in 
1978  Is  estimated  at  $340  to  $420  per  in- 
stalled kilowatt  without  fuel.  Nuclear  fuel 
costs  for  a  l.OOO-mega  watt/ electrical 
plant  are  estimated  at  $30  million  for  the 
Arst  loading,  and  about  $10  million  pwr 
year  after  that. 


POWnt  r«OM  THE  S17N  BT  WAT  OF  THE  BBA 

Sea-thermal  power  is  a  form  of  solar 
energj';  the  oceans  collect  the  sun's  heat, 
and  its  uneven  distribution  in  ocean  lay- 
ers provides  the  opportunity  to  generate 
electricity  with  a  heat  engine. 

According  to  the  .Andersons,  there  are 
facts  and  data  to  back  up  each  of  the 
follo'wlng  .statements: 

First,  there  is  more  warm  and  cold 
water  near  the  shores  of  the  continents 
tlian  we  can  ever  require  to  make  power 
and  fresli  water  for  all  tlie  ■world. 

Second,  the  Andei-sons  have  con- 
ceived a  sea  thermal  plant  which  xises 
the  thermal  temperattue  pradients  of 
the  ocean  with  a  simple  vapor  turbine 
cycle  to  make  electricity. 

Third,  sea  thermal  plants  are  safe  and 
simple;  they  do  not  pollute  the  air  and 
water  witii  radioactivity,  noxious  gases, 
or  particles. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  has  the  ma- 
terials, technology,  and  ma<;hinery  to 
build  these  plants  now;  no  colossal  ex- 
penditures for  research  and  development 
arc  necessarj-. 

TECHlflCAL     FAPEES     APPENDED 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  the  following  papers  in  the 
RrrcoBD  at  the  end  of  my  i-emarks: 

First.  "The  Sea  Plant:  A  Source  of 
Power,  "Water,  and  Food  Without  Pollu- 
tion. "  by  J.  H  Anderson;  presented  May 
12.  1971,  at  the  1971  International  Solar 
Energy  Society  Conference  at  the  God- 
dard  Space  Plight  Center,  Greenbelt, 
Md 

Stxiond.  "Power  From  the  Sim  by  Way 
of  the  Sea?"  by  J.  Hiiberi  Anderson, 
con.sulting  engineer,  and  by  James  H. 
Anderson.  Jr.  Lt.  Og'.  U.S.  Navy;  part 
1  publish^  in  Power  magazine,  January 

1965.  ^y 

Third  "Power  Prom  the  Sun  by  Way  of 
tlie  Sea?"  part  2.  published  in  Power 
magazine,  February  1965. 

Fourth  Large-Scale  Sea  Thermal 
Power,"  by  J  Hilbert  Anderson  and 
jBines  H.  Anderson.  Jr.  consulting  en- 
gineers; presented  at  the  winter  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers.  November  1965; 
ASME  publication  65-WA/SOL-6. 

Fifth.  "The  Expan.sion  Turbine,"  by  J. 
Hilbert  Anderson,  consulting  engineer: 
presented  at  the  winter  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.  November  1965;  ASME  publi- 
cation 65-WA  GTP-13. 

riNDING   FLAWS AN    IWITATION   TO   CRmCS 

I  am  net  an  engineer,  and  I  cannot 
vouch  'or  the  fla"svlessness  of  those 
papers.  It  seems  likely  that.  If  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  can  still  put  out  se- 
riously flawed  plans  on  nuclear  elec- 
tricity after  20  years  of  work  and  $3  bil- 
lion tax  dollars  si>ent,  we  can  expect  at 
least  a  few  fla"wi  in  the  first  papers  about 
sea-thermal  electricity. 

The  Andersons  are  eager  for  qualified 
people  to  review  and  cliaileuge  their  work 
in  Its  concept,  its  details,  and  its  eco- 
nomic and  ecological  soundness.  I  hope 
that  Its  availability  m  the  Record  «-ill 
accelerate  that  process.  Unfortunately, 
tlie  diagrams  smd  graphs  cannot  be  in- 
cluded here,  but  the  Andersons  will  make 
them  available  on  request  Their  ofllce  is 
at  1615  Hillock  Lane.  York   Pa    17403. 


ADDITION AI.   aEFIRENCES 

Additional  references  on  this  subject 
include; 

•  Power  In  the  Year  2001.  Part  2."  by 
Samuel  Walters  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, October  1971. 

"Deep  Ocear  Water  as  a  Resource,"  by 
R.  D  Gerard  and  O  A.  P^oels.  m  Journal 
of  Uie  Society  of  Marine  Technology. 
September-October  1970. 

A  Pos;sible  Breakthrough  of  Exploit- 
ing Thermal  Power  From  the  Sea.  by 
Hui-Tzeng  Ting,  in  Combusuon  maga- 
zine. August  1970. 

■  Ocean  Power  Generation."  in  Ocean- 
ology.  June  15.  1966. 

"Switch  on  th'  Sun."  in  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor.  March  21,  1966. 

Thermal  Pouer  From  Seawater,  "  Me- 
chanical Engineering.  April   1966. 

Re.'iources  From  Uie  Sea,  by  Isa^ics. 
Science  and  Technology.  June  1963. 

WHY     FLOAT     A    RADIOACTTTE    rfTTBI' 

Sea-thermal  power  may  be  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  people  who  dislike  the  idea 
of  "floating"  nuclear  powerplants  hold- 
ing lethal  radioactive  loads  just  3  miles 
off  the  coaft  of  Atlantic  City,  N.J..  as 
currently  proposed 

The  Andersons  say: 

%V1th  present-day  electric  transmission 
coets  we  would  be  able  to  de.mpn«trate  defi- 
nite economic  R.s  well  lu-  ecolojrlcAl  benefit* 
for  New  Jersey  to  bulid  a  sea  the.'^mal  power 
plant  In  southern  waters  versus  a  nuclear 
plant  off  the  New  Jersey  co&st 

'WHAT    NEEDS    TO    BT    DOWK    NOW? 

"Wliat  needs  to  be  done  to  get  the  sea- 
thermal  alternative  unden^'ay  in  this 
country'? 

The  first  step  requires  organizing  only 
$1  million,  which  would  provide  for  the 
full  feasibility  study,  including  the  de- 
tailed design  engineering  of  the  heat 
exchangers,  optimum  operating  condi- 
tions, manufacturer  quotations  for  .spe- 
cific items,  and  complete  engmeenng 
drawines  which  must,  of  course  precede 
a  prototype  plant.  This  work  could  be 
done  in  a  year  or  two  by  any  competent 
engineering  orgtinization  with  the  An- 
dersons  help. 

The  second  .«tep.  after  the  full  feasi- 
bility study,  requires  only  about  $8  mil- 
lion more  to  build  the  first  10-megawatt 
prototype  plant  The  Unie  reqmred  would 
be  anotiier  2  or  3  years. 

At  the  end  of  3  to  5  years,  and  for  a 
total  expenditure  of  about  $9  million  the 
United  States  might  well  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  a  nonpolluting. 
inexhaustible  p<^wer  suppJy  system 

Tiie  cost  of  tins  effort  would  be  a  drop 
ui  the  bucket  comfjared  with  approxi- 
mat-ely  300  million  t.ax  dollars  budgeted 
for  nuclear  fission  development  this  year. 
It  would  be  even  less  fhan  the  cost  of 
putting  out  one,  big,  oil-rig  fire  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

THE  BASIC  etnsnoN 

The  question  is  this:  In  a  co'ontrj-  with 
a  trillion-dollar  economj-,  where  everj-- 
one  is  lamenting  about  tlie  real  environ- 
mental crisis  and  the  alleged  energy 
shortage,  are  we  going  to  let  a  likely 
solution  sit  untried,  .iust  for  lack  of  $1 
million  to  get  started? 

Big  government  and  big  business  and 
big  fotmdations  seem  to  mo"ve  at  a  snail's 
pace  compared  with  the  dangerous  pace 
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of  environmental  degradation  Must  citi- 
zens wait  helplessly,  or  run  themselves 
ragged  in  lobbying  effort  where  the  odds 
are  stacked  against  the  amateurs? 

PtTTINO    MONET    WHKRi:    OUR    MOUTHS    AU 

Perhaps  It  Is  time  for  impatient  clU- 
zen.s  to  use  their  Independent  power  U) 
rai.se  money  as  well  as  noise  If  the  polls 
are  right  when  they  .show  pollution  to 
be  one  of  the  three  top  concerns  of  the 
American  people,  then  perhaps  at  least 
100.000  citizens  are  ready  to  ri.sk  $10  of 
their  own  money  on  ferslbilily  studies  for 
sea-thermal  eiertricity  and  some  other 
energy  proposals. 

Such  action  could  quickly  become  one 
an.swer  to  the  con.stant  question  What 
can  ordinary  people  do  to  accelerate  de- 
velopment of  clean,  safe  power  .sy.stems? 
Even  as  little  a.s  $100,000  wtnild  do  a 
lot  to  advance  the  sea-thermal  power 
concept,  because  a  feasibility  study  can 
be  done  in  parts. 

The  major  parts  of  a  sea -thermal 
plant  Include  the  vapor  turbine,  the  heat 
exchangers,  £ind  the  submerged  piping. 
Since  a  vapor  turbine  of  the  needed  .sort 
has  already  been  designed  and  manu- 
factured for  tiie  Magmaniax  gMithermal 
plant  at  Brady  Hot  Spring.s.  what  is 
needed  for  .sea- thermal  tnjwer  i.s  work  on 
the  special,  low-cost,  equal-pressure 
heat  excliangers,  and  on  the  submerged 
piping. 

A  complete  study  of  each  could  be  per- 
formed for  $50,000  apiece  That  .sort  of 
money  could  also  provide  a  detailed  cost 
analysis  of  sea-thermal  or  geothermal 
power  versus  nuclear  power  for  New 
Jersey  or  other  States  under  the  nuclear 
threat. 

WINN  Ufa 

These  are  not  overwhelming  amounts 
of  money  By  dividing  the  coimtry  into 
money -raising  districts,  a  citizen  s  clean 
energy  coalition  might  acqiure  the  means 
to  have  a  really  significant  influence  on 
national  energy  policy 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  items 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Presented    May     1W71     at    the    International 
Solar  Energy   Society   Conference  | 

Thk  Ska  Plant — A  Soukce  of  Powkr.  Wate« 

AND  KooD  Without  Pollution 

(By   J     H.    Anderson) 

In  the  scientific  world  today  it  has  become 
almost  an  axiom  that  the  world  Is  becoming 
amotbered  in  its  own  effluent  As  we  a.slc  for 
more  and  more  g<xxl3  we  need  more  and 
more  power  to  make  the  goods  that  we  want. 
Yet  making  power  Imperils  us  by  air  pollu- 
tion, thermal  polhitlon  and  radioactive 
wastes.  The  by-prriduct  results  of  these  vari- 
ous forms  of  pollution  Interfere  with  the 
biological  cycle  of  the  whole  world,  and  there 
are  Increasing  doubts  that  mankind  can 
survive  In  the  atmosphere  thereby  created. 
(Ref.  1)  In  short,  we  are  literally  smothered 
by  our  own  efforts  to  make  us  better  off. 

If  we  Include  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine It  can  be  safely  said  that  the  generation 
of  power  Is  the  prime  source  of  air  pollution 
Power  generated  from  the  combustion  of 
fossil  fuel.^  causes  pollution  by  dLscharge  I'f 
various  unwanted  element.*  Into  the  atmos- 
phere They  interfere  with  our  breathing, 
and  with  the  major  biological  cycles  that  de- 
pend on  the  atmosphere  The  heat  rejected  to 
our  streams  causes  upsets  In  the  biological 
function  of  those  streams  The  chenUcal 
plants  that  produce  our  necessities  are  ener- 
gized by  the  power  that  we  produce.  They  in 


turn  pollute  both  the  atmosphere  and  our 
rivers  with  gaseotis.  liquid  and  solid  waste 
materlal.s,  all  of  which  help  to  upset  our  deli- 
cately balanced  life  cycle  on  this  planet  With 
the  advent  of  nuclear  power  we  add  the 
hazjird  of  radioactive  wastes  to  those  already 
in  existence  from  fossil  fuel  power  plants 
Radioactive  pollution  from  nuclear  plants  la 
cumulative  and  coiUd  be  the  most  serious 
and  dangerous  of  all  our  pollution  problems. 
(Ref.  1 ) 

POWEB    rSOM    THI    SUN 

The  only  source  of  power  that  can  supply 
all  the  world's  needs  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, and  do  so  without  polluting  our  atmoe- 
phere  and  our  waters.  Is  the  sun.  This  has 
been  stated  many  times,  and  Is  so  funda- 
mental that  few  people  will  argue  the  point 
(Ref.  a> 

Much  elTurt  has  been  spent  for  many  years 
to  convert  the  sun's  energy  Into  useful  power. 
(Ref  3)  Many  applications  are  In  actual 
service  for  small  scale  power  usage  In  iso- 
lated locations.  The  basic  problem  Is  eco- 
nomic, and  It  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
sun's  energy  Is  available  to  a  given  location 
for  a  part  of  each  day.  and  the  density  of 
radiation  Is  so  low  that  the  collection  of 
much  energy  Is  costly  A  possible  future  ap- 
proach hM  been  proposed  by  Olaser  (Ref.  4). 
He  proposes  putting  large  collectors  ln*i  orbit 
around  the  earth  and  beaming  the  power 
generated  by  photo  cells  back  to  an  earth 
station.  This  scheme  Is  theoretically  sound, 
but  admittedly  requires  much  development 
of  technology  over  a  period  of  years. 

However,  one  scheme  for  developing  large 
amounts  of  power  from  the  sun's  energy  that 
Is  feasible  economically  and  technically  to- 
day uses  an  Indirect  approach  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  sun's  energy  collected  by  the 
ocean  (Ref,  5).  The  ocean  covers  70%  of 
the  earth's  surface  It  stores  the  sun's  energy 
In  the  surface  waters  and  creates  the  vtwt 
major  ocean  currents,  such  as  the  Oulf 
Stream  In  the  Atlantic  and  the  Japan  Cur- 
rent In  the  Pacific.  Since  these  currents  flow 
North  from  the  Equator,  the  water  must  be 
replaced  from  the  Northern  Ocean  This 
cau.ses  currents  of  cold  water  to  flow  south 
toward  the  Equator  deep  In  the  ocean  As  a 
result  we  have  In  many  parts  of  the  ocean 
a  layer  of  warm  water  directly  over  a  vast 
reservoir  of  cold  water  at  temperatures  just 
a  few  degrees  above  freezing. 

The  basic  requirements  for  generating 
power  In  any  heat  engine  are  a  source  of 
heat  and  a  lower-temperature  heat  sink  to- 
ward which  heat  can  flow.  The  warm  water 
at  the  surface  provides  the  hea.t  source  and 
the  cold  water  at  depths  of  2.000  ft,  or  more 
provides  the  heat  sink  Having  the  heat 
source  so  close  to  the  heat  sink  should  make 
a  heat  engine  possible. 

The  potential  of  the  heat  available  can  \>e 
Illustrated  by  noting  that  the  heat  In  the 
Oulf  Stream  alone  Is  sufficient  t<}  supply  300 
times  the  total  power  requirements  of  the 
United  State,s  This  energy  supply  Is  con- 
tinually being  replaced  by  the  sun.  and  usage 
for  generating  power  could  never  conceivably 
deplete  It. 

The  Idea  of  using  the  thermal  gradients 
In  the  ocean  to  develop  power  was  proposed 
as  early  as  1901  by  d'Arsonval  While  the 
theory  has  been  known  for  many  veArs.  no 
economically  practical  means  for  devolop- 
Ing  power  was  available.  Claude  develo(>ed  a 
scheme  to  iK>ll  the  sea  w.iter  In  a  vacuum 
(Ref.  6).  expand  the  vaporized  steam  thru 
a  turbine,  and  condense  the  exhaust  steam 
on  the  cold  water  pumped  from  deep  In  the 
ocean  He  did  actually  produce  power,  prov- 
ing the  theory  to  be  sound  However,  as 
pointed  out  In  Ref  6.  this  scheme  was  doom- 
ed to  economic  failure  and  really  only  served 
to  prove  the  skeptics  right 

A  new  scheme  for  producing  power  on  a 
large  scale.  pra<;tlcally  and  ec-onomlcally 
was  presented  by  the  autlMra  In  Ref.  7.  This 
scheme     uUUzes    the     basic    Ranklne    cycle. 


similar  to  that  In  the  simple  steam  p>ower 
plant.  Tliere  are.  horwever.  Important  dif- 
ferences Instead  of  srteam  as  a  working  fluid. 
this  plant  u.ses  propane,  a  cheap  petroleum 
fluid  ctiminonly  used  in  {x>rtable  torches,  but 
also  used  as  a  refrigerant 

TTie  power  plant  is  on  a  n.-:>«tlng  platform 
IcjcAted  In  the  open  sea.  where  warm  water 
la  available  In  ample  quantities,  and  cold 
water  Is  available  at  depths  of  2.000  feet  or 
more.  A  cold  water  pipe  Is  suspended  from 
the  floating  plajform  deep  enough  to  reach 
cold  water  Tlie  cold  water  is  pumped  to  the 
plant  from  this  depth  For  a  typical  plant 
of  100,000  kilowatt  capacity  Uie  cold  water 
pipe  might  be  35  to  40  feet  In  diameter. 

The  wurm  water  Is  taken  from  the  surface 
thru  screens  around  the  periphery  of  the 
floating  plant,  and  Is  pumped  thru  boilers, 
where  the  propane  Is  tx)lled  at  high  pressure 
of  approximately  131  lbs  per  »q  In.  The  heat 
taken  from  the  water  drtjps  Its  temperature 
from  approximately  82  P.  to  79  F.  The  heat 
transferred  from  the  water  to  the  liquid 
propane  evaporates  It  Into  high  pressure 
vapor  at  a  temperature  ot  approximately 
74  F 

The  propane  vap>or  flows  from  the  boiler 
to  the  ttirblne  where  it  expands  to  a  high 
velocity  and  lower  pressure,  giving  up  expan- 
sion energy  to  drive  the  turbine,  which  In 
turn  drives  an  electrical  generator  to  gener- 
ate power. 

From  the  turbine  exhaust  the  propane 
vapor  flows  to  the  condenser  where  It  con- 
denses Into  liquid  at  approximately  54  F 
The  heat  of  condensation  flows  Into  the  cold 
water  which  Is   heated  from  43  F,  to  49  F 

The  condensed  liquid  propane  is  returned 
to  the  boiler  by  a  boiler  feed  pump  and  the 
cycle  of  boiling,  expansion  and  condensing 
Is  repeated,  using  the  same  propane  con- 
tinuously circulated  thru  the  jxjwer  cycle. 

Pig.  1  shows  the  simple  cycle  that  makes 
sea  thermal  power  possible.  Warm  water  from 
the  surface  Is  used  to  boll  propane  The  pro- 
pane vapor  expands  through  a  turbine  driv- 
ing a  generator  The  spent  vapor  passes  from 
the  turbine  to  a  condenser,  where  it  is  con- 
densed to  a  liquid  on  surfaces  cooled  by  cold 
water  pumped  from  deep  in  the  ocean.  The 
liquid  propane  Is  then  pumped  to  the  boiler 
to  repeat  the  cycle.  As  pointed  out  In  Ref, 
7,  It  Is  now  possible  to  produce  power  In 
any  quantities  that  we  need  at  a  lower  price 
than  that  for  any  other  major  source  of 
power 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this 
new  scheme  can  be  practical  and  economl- 
caJly  feasible,  whereas  Claude's  original 
scheme  could  never  be  expected  to  be  suc- 
cessful, 

1.  The  floating  plant  permits  sufflclent 
movement  to  Insure  a  continual  supply  of 
warm  water  without  depletion 

2.  The  floating  plant  permits  short  cold 
water  lines,  thereby  reducing  cost  of  plpw 
and  pumping  losses. 

3.  The  floating  plant  permits  submergence 
of  boilers  and  condensers,  thereby  equaliz- 
ing the  pressure  of  the  propane  inside  to 
that  of  the  water  outside  This  makes  pos- 
sible low  cost  heat   exchange  surface 

4.  The  deeply  submerged  boilers  and  con- 
densers, and  the  suspended  cold  water  pipe 
make  the  floating  plant  very  stable  and.  with 
proper  de.«lgn.  Impervious  to  storms, 

5  The  propane  turbine  Is  simpler,  smaller 
and  much  lower  In  cost  than  the  steam  tur- 
bine As  an  example,  a  20,000  KW  steam  tur- 
bine would  need  to  be  approximately  32  ft 
In  diameter  with  two  stages  running  at  l.(X)0 
RPM  The  same  capacity  propane  turbine 
could  be  42  '  in  diameter  and  rvin  at  3.6(X) 
RPM  TTU.s  means  tiiat  the  propane  turbine 
cost  would  be  less  than  4^;^  of  the  steam  tur- 
bine cost  for  the  same  power  output.  The 
3  6<Xi  RPM  generator  would  also  cost  much 
less  than  the  1.000  RPM  generator, 

6  Propane  Is  a  cheap  fluid,  readily  avail- 
able, non-corrosive  and  almost  Insoluable  in 
water. 
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since  power  Is  generated  by  bringing  cold 
and  warm  sea  water  together  In  one  floating 
plant,  It  becomes  logical  to  use  these  same 
ingredients  for  the  production  of  cheap  fresh 
water  from  salt  water  Fresh  water  can  be 
produced  very  simply  by  the  process  shown 
In  Fig  2  Warm  salt  water  Is  deaerated  and 
put  Into  a  large  vacuum  chamber  of  low- 
enough  pressure  so  that  It  bolls  The  steam 
that  bolls  ofT  Is  conducted  to  a  condenser. 
cooled  by  the  cold  water  from  tlie  power  plant 
outlet.  Here  It  simply  condenses  to  fresh  wa- 
ter. The  remaining  salt  brine  drains  back  to 
the  sea  While  this  Is  basically  a  very  simple 
process,  up  untU  recently  there  were  serious 
problems  that  appeared  to  prevent  economi- 
cal development  of  this  pnx-ess  pnrst.  the 
heat  of  vaporization  of  the  vapor  t)Olled  off 
from  the  water  must  come  from  the  water 
itself.  It  takes  1000  BTUs  of  heat  to  evaporate 
one  lb.  of  water.  This  much  heat  requires 
cooling  100  lbs,  of  water  through  10  F. 
Therefore  In  very  rough  approximation  you 
can  get  only  one  or  two  lbs  of  fresh  water 
from  each  100  lbs,  of  warm  water  furnished 
to  the  evaporator  This  means  that  a  lot  of 
water  must  be  pumped  and  deaerated  to  pro- 
duce one  lb  of  fresh  water  In  first  analysis 
and  attempts  at  such  a  desalting  scheme  the 
amount  of  power  to  deaerate  and  pump  the 
water  appeared  to  be  too  high  to  make  this 
scheme  feasible  However,  means  have  now 
been  found  to  reduce  the  power  required  for 
deaeratlon  and  pumping  to  a  very  small 
amount.  Since  the  power  Is  cheaply  generated 
in  the  floating  sea  thermal  power  plant,  the 
combination  of  available  water  and  power 
can  produce  fresh  water  for  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately three  to  four  cents  per  thousand  gal- 
lons of  water.  (Ref.  8) .  This  puts  a  whole  new 
dimension  on  the  possibilities  of  producing 
fresh  water  for  both  lndu.strlal  and  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

The  fresh  water  being  produced  In  a  float- 
ing plant  at  sea  must  be  transported  to  shore 
for  agrlcultviral  or  household  use  Analysis 
of  transport  cosu<  indicates  that  they  would 
not  be  more  than  five  cents  per  thotisand 
gallons  from  an  average  location  of  a  sea 
thermal  plant  with  respect  to  the  shore 

Transportation  by  barge  was  chosen  for 
several  reasons: 

1  It  Is  probably  the  cheapest  possible  form 
of  transpHDrtatlon  for  distances  up  to  several 
hundred  miles. 

2.  It  Is  extremely  flexible,  allowing  one 
plant  to  serve  a  number  of  widely  scattered 
coastal  communities, 

3.  It  allows  flexible  emergency  storage  for 
usage  during  plant  shutdown  or  overhaul 
periods.  This  lessens  the  need  for  excessively 
large  community  storage  reservoirs, 

4.  It  c&n  generally  be  scheduled  so  as  to 
avoid  severe  stornxs 

Pig.  3  shows  the  amount  of  power  used  for 
pumping  and  deaeratlon  of  the  water,  as 
well  as  the  unit  cost  of  freah  water  plotted 
against  the  possible  dally  water  production 
from  a  100  MW  pww^er  plant  Note  that  for 
w^ater  production  of  800  million  gallons  per 
day  approximately  one  half  the  plant  gross 
power  production  Is  used  fi>r  desalting  the 
water.  The  water  cost  does  not  vary  much 
over  the  complete  production  range.  There- 
fore the  sea  thermal  plant  Is  equally  adapt- 
able for  large  scale  water  production  or  rel- 
atively small  scale  water  production  For 
example,  in  a  desert  area  where  there  Is  no 
Industry  and  not  much  fxjwer  reqiured,  the 
sea  thermal  plant  could  produce  much  water 
and  little  pKjwer  fcM-  sale  In  an  Industrial 
project  it  may  be  desirable  to  produce  rela- 
tively little  water. 

As  cwntraeted  to  this  the  figure  of  22  cents 
per  thousand  gallons  Is  shown  at  a  produc- 
tion rate  of  eight  million  gallons  per  day. 
This  figure  was  taken  from  the  estimated 
costs  fc»-  a  nuclear  power  and  water  desalt- 
ing plant  for  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  San  Diego.  The  plant  size  was  1800 


MW  and  water  production  was  to  be  160 
million  gallons  per  day  or  eight  mllUon  QPD 
for  each  100  MW  of  power.  Not  only  Is  tbe 
water  ooet  much  higher  than  that  frotn  tbe 
sea  thermal  plant,  but  the  ratio  of  water 
production  to  power  production  Is  mu<^  too 
low  for  an  agricultural  area. 

A  very  major  advantage  of  the  combined 
sea  thermal  power  and  water  plant  Is  the 
flexibility  and  economic  fxeslbUlty  of 
making  any  quantity  of  water  from  zero  to 
the  maximum  that  can  be  made  by  using 
the  total   plant   power  for  water  production, 

CHEMICAL    PRODUCTION 

A  natural  by-product  of  water  desalting  Is 
cheap  oxygen.  The  gases  dissolved  In  natural 
sea  water  are  composed  of  approximately  34"! 
oxygen,  whereas  atmtwpherlc  air  contains 
only  23":  oxygen.  Separation  of  oxygen  from 
air  Is  basically  a  refrigeration  process.  This 
requires  heat  exchangers,  refrigeration  com- 
pressors, a  heat  sink,  and  power  to  run  the 
compressors  With  a  higher  percentage  of 
oxygen  In  the  supply,  less  refrigeration  and 
eqtUpment  is  needed.  The  cold  water  pro- 
vides a  heat  sink  at  lower  than  usual  ambi- 
ent temperatures.  This  reduces  required 
power  Input  as  well  as  cost  of  compressors 
and  heat  exchangers.  The  condensed  pro- 
pane from  the  power  plant  condensers  can 
be  used  as  the  refrigerant  to  cool  the  air  to 
the  oxygen  plant.  The  propane  from  the 
boUers  can  also  be  used  to  energize  propane 
turbines  to  drive  the  refrigerant  compres- 
sors. This  eliminates  the  conversion  to  elec- 
tric power  for  refrigeration  TTiese  combined 
factors  can  reduce  the  cost  of  oxygen  to  less 
than  half  of  what  It  costs  today, 

A  typical  plant  of  100  MW  gross  power  ca- 
pacity and  60. (XX), 000  gallons  per  day  fresh 
water  capacity  could  also  produce  115  tons  of 
oxygen  dally  from  the  gases  that  must  be 
removed  from  the  water  This  can  be  an 
extremely  valuable  by-product  with  many 
uses. 

A  side  benefit  of  removing  oxygen  from  the 
water  occurs  because  oxygen  Is  the  primary 
cause  of  the  corrosive  action  of  sea  water  on 
metals  Removing  the  oxygen  before  passing 
the  water  thru  the  boilers  should  virtually 
eliminate  corrosion  It  should  also  Eliminate 
fouling  by  marine  organisms,  because  most 
of  them  require  oxygen  to  live. 

With  cheap  power,  fresh  water,  cheap  oxy- 
gen and  location  on  the  ocean,  we  have  the 
basic  Ingredients  for  many  kinds  of  chemi- 
cal or  metallurgical  plants.  For  example, 
fresh  water  and  oxygen  are  Important  In- 
gredients to  make  low  cost  steel  manufac- 
turing possible  It  Is  also  Important  to  have 
a  steel  plant  located  where  cheap  transpor- 
tation for  Iron  ore.  coke  and  limestone  are 
possible.  Many  steel  plants  are  already  lo- 
cated close  to  the  ocean  to  reduce  transpor- 
tation costs  It  becomes  reasonably  obvious 
that  the  sea  thermal  plant  could  be  an  Ideal 
base  for  a  steel  plant. 

The  steel  plant  can  be  located  on  shore 
close  to  the  sea  thermal  plant,  which  could 
provide  cheap  electric  power,  fresh  water,  and 
oxygen.  Ocean  transport  could  furnish  ore. 
coke  and  limestone, 

A  little  more  advanced,  but  even  more 
logical  plan  would  be  to  locate  the  blast 
furnace  on  the  floating  sea  plant.  The  power 
for  the  blast  furnaces  could  be  provided  di- 
rectly by  propane  turbines.  Fresh  water  and 
oxygen  would  be  available  on  the  floating 
plant,  Deep  water  docking  would  be  avail- 
able. An  extra  benefit  would  be  that  slag 
could  be  dumped  directly  Into  the  deep 
water.  Waste  heat  from  the  blast  furnaces 
could  also  be  used  to  generate  power  by 
boiling  propane,  expanding  it  thru  turbines. 
and  condensing  It  In  condensers  cooled  by 
cold  water  from  the  depths  It  may  seem  far 
fetched  to  buUd  a  floating  power  plant,  yet 
no  more  so  than  present  plans  to  buUd  a 
floating  airport  or  a  floating  city. 

Another  example  would  be  the  alumlntim 


reduction  plant.  The  n\a]or  costs  In  reduction 
of  bauxite  to  alunUnum  are  for  electric  power 
and  transportation  costs.  Fortunately  much 
alumlniun  ore  Is  avaUatoie  In  the  tropics 
where  sea  therpaaJ  plants  can  easily  be  placed 
and  the  bauxite  could  be  reduced  directly  ti: 
aluminum  locally,  thereby  saving  on  shipping 
costs  as  well  as  power  costs  Jamaica  provides 
vast  amounts  of  bauxite.  This  must  now  be 
mined  and  much  of  It  shipped  to  Canada 
where  cheap  power  Is  avaUable  to  convert  it 
to  aluminum  Yet  Jamaica  provides  a  perfect 
location  'or  a  sea  thermal  plant.  On  the 
northeast  tip  of  Australia  are  some  of  the 
worlds  largest  deposits  of  bauxite.  Conven- 
tional power  Is  not  easily  avaUable  there  Yet 
Just  ofl  the  northeastern  coast  Is  plenty  of 
warm  wat«r  where  sea  thermal  plants  could 
be  built  for  aluminum  conversion. 

Possibly  the  most  attractive  potential  tise 
for  a  sea  thermal  plant  Is  to  convert  the 
chemicals  In  sea  water  directly  Into  commer- 
cial chemicals  and  fertilizers  This  opens  up 
all  kinds  of  attractive  possibilities  Bromine 
and  magnesium  are  already  being  produced 
commercially  from  sea  water  iRef,  9),  Con- 
centration of  the  sea  water  Into  brine  while 
making  fresh  water  and  power  should  make 
bromine  and  magnesium  production  consid- 
erably cheaper  than  it  now  Is. 

Research  has  already  shown  that  chemical 
fertilizers  can  be  produced  In  the  form  of 
magnesium  ammonium  phosphate  directly 
from  sea  water  (Ref.  10),  If  the  sea  water  Is 
concentrated  Into  a  brine  by  the  desalting 
process,  then  the  fertilizer  nianufacturlng 
process  should  be  lower  In  cost 

Another  process  is  under  development  that 
produces  potash  using  sea  water,  limestone 
and  electric  power  as  raw  materials  (Ref  10). 
Sea  thermal  power  and  brine  concentrated  by 
de-saltlng  can  furnish  the  cheap  ingredients 
necessary  to  make  this  development  eco- 
nomic Many  tropical  islands  are  buUt  from 
coral,  which  ip  practically  pure  limestone.  In 
these  tropical  Inlands  all  the  Ingredients 
would  t>€  present  for  potash  fertilizer  pro- 
duction. All  that  is  needed  is  the  sea  thermal 
plant  to  provide  the  energy 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  In  the  case 
where  chemicals  from  the  sea  water  are  the 
important  consideration,  then  it  would  prob- 
ably be  preferable  to  use  a  freezing  process 
to  desalt  the  water  This  process  merely  uses 
electric  or  turbine  power,  and  concentrates 
the  brine  by  yielding  60';^  or  more  of  fresh 
water  With  50 »>  of  the  fresh  water  removed 
from  the  sea  water  the  (xmcsentration  of 
chemicals  In  the  sea  water  Is  doubled  This 
means  that  chemicals  are  more  readily  avaU- 
able than  they  would  be  from  the  raw  sea 
water  A  number  of  useful  products  could  be 
commercially  obtainable  from  this  brine 

With  economic  production  of  common  bulk 
chemicals  made  possible  by  sea  thermal 
power,  it  Is  also  quite  conceivable  that  we 
can  produce  more  exotic  ones  such  as  gold, 
from  sea  water  Salutsky  has  pointed  out 
(Ref  10)  that  there  are  many  needed  chem- 
icals In  sea  water  well  worth  the  effort  to 
produce, 

riSH    PRODUCTION    POSSIBn^ITTES 

It  has  been  proposed  many  times  that  flsh 
production  could  be  increased  by  pumping 
cold  nutrlent-rlch  waters  from  the  ocean 
depths  up  to  the  upper  levels,  where  sun- 
light (»n  promote  photosynthesis.  As  Isaacs 
has  pointed  out  iRef  11).  this  Involves  not 
orJy  getting  the  cold  water  to  the  surface. 
but  also  warming  it  sufficiently  so  that  It 
will  stay  in  the  75  meter  top  layer,  where 
photosynthesis  and  food  production  cau 
occur. 

Fortunetely,  the  sea  thermal  plant  brings 
the  cold  water  to  a  level  near  the  surface  as 
a  by-product  When  fresh  water  production 
Is  combined  with  power  production,  the  cold 
water  Is  also  warmed  by  condensation  of 
the  fresh  water  vapor.  Tbe  temperature  Is 
then  high  enough  so  that  this  rich  naturally 
fertUlaed  water  wUl  rtay  In  the  Intarmedi- 
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«te  upper  layers,  where  It  nan  serve  as  food 
supply  for  plsnktou  and  the  entire  marine 
organic  life  structure. 

To  show  the  economics  of  tlsh  pnxliiotlon 
we  ran  ii'ic  flgrires  estimated  by  Martlno  and 
Mafheilo  ( Ref  12)  Production  of  power 
and  fis"!  is  plotted  against  water  prf)ductton 
In  Fl»;  4  The  difference  betwe«'n  100  NW 
and  the  net  power  output  Is  the  pwiwer  re- 
quired fo.-  fresh  water  production  The  solid 
lines  represent  single  effect  flash  distillation 
and  tlie  dashed  lines  represent  multl -effect 
flash  distillation  For  multi-effect  distilla- 
tion les-  cold  water  is  recjulred  per  unit  of 
water  prodviction  and.  therefore.  fo<'d  avail- 
able for  fish  prodvictlon  Is  less 

Pig  5  shows  yearly  product  value  of  power 
and  water  at  different  selling  prices,  plotted 
agalas^  water  production  By  comparing  this 
with  th»  plant  coets  shown  on  Pig  4.  It  can 
be  seer,  that  return  on  Investmert  can  be 
quite  good  at  the  prices  shown 

Pig.  6  shows  the  yearly  value  of  fish  pro- 
duction. Twenty-two  cents  per  kg  Is  ap- 
proximately the  present  value  of  trash  fl«h. 
This  prlc  will  Inevitably  go  up  as  ciirrcnt 
usage  and  demand  for  flsh  meal  and  asso- 
ciated products  go  up.  While  the  value  of 
flsh  amount!  to  only  about  one-tenth  the 
value  of  power.  It  Is  by  no  means  Inconse- 
quential Flsh  production  alone  would  not 
Justify  building  a  sea  thermal  plant,  but  It 
does  add  appreciably  to  the  economic  possi- 
bilities from  such  a  plant. 

As  an  example  of  the  possibilities,  ocean 
farming  Is  already  being  started  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  In  the  Caribbean.  The  sea 
turtle  13  being  hatched  and  raised  In  con- 
finement before  being  relea.sed  to  the  open 
sea.  In  farming  the  green  sea  turtle.  It  Is 
necessary  to  feed  the  turtles  raw  flsh  for  a 
period  of  approximately  one  year  before  re- 
leasing them  to  forage  in  the  open  sea.  For 
the  economics  of  this  project  to  be  worth- 
while. It  Is  necessary  to  have  a  cheap  sotirce 
of  raw  flfih  of  almost  any  kind.  The  sea 
tbernud  plant  could  readily  provide  an  ex- 
cellent source  of  flsh  In  a  relatively  flxed 
area  Since  the  food-rich  water  is  discharged 
In  a  known  area,  flsh  production  would  occur 
In  this  area.  This  should  be  almost  as  ef- 
fective as  a  fence  to  keep  the  flsh  In  one 
spot. 

TH«  POLLUTION   PROBLEM 

It  Is  now  clearly  recognized  that  the  pro- 
duction of  large  quantities  of  power  by  con- 
ventional methods  creates  dangerous  pollu- 
tion of  several  varieties  Fossil  fuel  plants 
emit  carbon  dioxide  and  sulfur  dioxide,  as 
well  as  iar«e  amounu  of  fly  ash.  Sulfur 
dioxide  can  create  serloua  effecU  on  plant 
lite,  and  undoubtedly  auses  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  damage  yearly  lu  corro- 
sion of  palnUs.  metals,  and  buildings  In  gen- 
eral. This  Is  so  serious  that  many  commu- 
nities are  prohibiinig  ihe  use  of  high  sulfur 
fuels  for  healing  and  power  generation  This 
will  Inevitably  reqvilre  the  use  of  higher  cost 
fuels,  which  in  turn  means  higher  cost  of 
power  We  simply  do  not  have  available 
enough  supplies  of  sulfur-free  fuels  to  make 
this  an  adequate  solution  to  the  problem. 

The  carbon  dioxide  pollution  problem  Is 
much  harder  to  evaluate.  The  Industrial  rev- 
olution has  definitely  Increased  the  percent- 
age of  carbon  dioxide  In  the  air.  WTiether 
this  Is  good  or  bad  is  not  clear  Experts  In 
plant  grouting  And  that  adding  carbon  di- 
oxide to  a  greenhovise  atmosphere  Increases 
the  rate  of  plant  growth  If  we  con.slder  this 
Increase  on  a  global  scale,  then  the  potential 
Increase  In  plant  growth  could  be  an  Im- 
portant factor  to  Increase  world  food  pro- 
duction. 

As  opposed  to  this.  carl>on  dioxide  also 
creates  a  greenhouse  effect  In  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. This  mean.i  that  more  of  the  sun's 
energy  la  trapped  In  the  oceans  when  tlie  car- 
bon dloxKto  level  In  th«  atmoaphere  la  in- 
creased.   There    is    much    evidence    to    show 


that  this  effect  would  melt  the  polar  Ice  caps 
and  cause  dtsastroos  flooding  of  much  of  the 
land  surface  Plass  (Ref  13)  has  made  a 
careful  and  comprehenalve  study  of  the  ef- 
fect of  carbon  dioxide  on  the  earth's  climate 
His  basic  conclusions  can  be  expressed  by 
quntlri)^  hin;  "If  fuel  consumption  continue- 
to  lncrea.se  at  the  present  rate,  we  will  have 
sent  more  than  a  trillion  tons  of  carbon  di- 
oxide Into  the  air  by  the  year  2000  This 
should  ral.se  the  earths  averii^e  tempera- 
t\ire  by  .3  6  degrees  P  It  would  surely  be 
foolish  to  Ignore  this  probability,  only  30 
years  away. 

The  pollution  from  fly  ash  may  not  be  a 
serious  one  In  Its  overall  efl'ect.  However.  It 
Is  a  great  nuisance,  helping  to  create  dirt, 
corrosion,  and  smog  lu  our  cities.  More  and 
more  money  must  be  spent  to  control  It  and 
this  raises  the  cost  of  fossil  fuel  power. 

The  disposal  of  ashes  or  solid  wastes  from 
a  power  plant  Is  an  increasingly  costly  prob- 
lem. Around  almost  any  power  plant  He  acres 
and  acres  of  unsightly  ash  dimips.  This  Is 
not  only  an  eyesore,  but  wastes  much  valu- 
able land  area  that  should  be  put  to  good 
use. 

One  of  the  Increasing  costs  for  fossil  fuel 
power  Is  caused  by  thermal  pollution  of  our 
rivers  and  lakes.  In  a  modern  central  station 
roughly  40":;  of  the  heat  energy  In  the  fuel 
must  be  discharged  Into  a  low  temperature 
heat  sink,  usually  a  river.  This  raises  the 
water  temperature  of  the  river  as  much  as 
10  or  20  degrees  P.  Much  money  Is  being 
spent  to  assess  the  damage  done  to  our  ecol- 
ogy (Ref.  14.  15)  and  much  political  heat  Is 
generated  about  It.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  we 
are  running  out  of  rivers  where  we  can  dump 
this  heat.  The  only  answer  possible  Is  even- 
tually to  discharge  this  heat  to  the  atmos- 
phere, as  they  are  already  forced  to  do  In 
Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  and  some  plants 
In  this  country.  This  Increases  the  cost  of 
power  plants  and  power. 

The  problems  of  nuclear  power  plant  pol- 
lution are  different  than  those  of  fossil 
plants,  but  probably  even  more  devastating. 
Thermal  water  pollution  from  a  nuclear  plant 
Is  almost  double  that  from  a  coal  flred  plant 
for  two  reasons;  First,  the  plant  Is  less  effi- 
cient because  It  must  operate  at  lower  tem- 
peratures and  more  of  the  heat  must  be  re- 
jected. Second,  all  of  the  heat  must  be  re- 
jected through  the  condenser,  because  there 
Is  no  smoke  stack.  Clark  (Ref  16)  and  Boyle 
(Ref  17)  show  the  serious  nature  of  this 
problem  that  Is  rapidly  becoming  worse. 

Even  more  serious  than  thermal  jKiUutlon 
from  nuclear  plants  Is  the  danger  of  radioac- 
tive pollution,  either  by  accident  or  long- 
time effects.  Curtis  and  Hogan  (Ref  18)  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  this  problem  and 
presented  the  grim  picture.  Quoting  from 
them,  "The  threat  of  a  nuclear  plant  catas- 
trophe constitutes  only  half  of  the  double 
Jeopardy  In  which  atomic  power  has  placed 
us.  For  even  If  no  such  calamity  occurs,  the 
gradual  exhaustion  of  what  one  scientist 
terms  our  environmental  'radiation  budget.' 
due  to  unavoidable  releases  of  radioactivity 
during  normal  operation  of  nuclear  facilities, 
poses  an  equal  and  possibly  more  Insidious 
threat  to  all  Hvln?  things  on  earth." 

They  further  state  that.  "The  only  course 
may  be  to  turn  boldly  away  from  atomic 
energy  as  a  major  source  of  electricity  pro- 
duction abandoning  It  as  this  nation  ha« 
abandoned  other  costly  but  unsuccessful 
technological  enterprises   ' 

Sea  Thermal  Power  produces  no  atmos- 
pheric pollution,  no  chemical  pollution,  no 
solid  wa*te  problem,  no  thermal  pollution, 
and  no  radioactive  pollution  hazard.  The  re- 
duction In  these  problems  alone  would  pay 
for  the  development  cost  of  sea  thermal 
power  a  hundred  times  over. 

WHCKE    SEA    TKEHMAL    P<:>WCR 
A  careful  survey  of  the  ocean  temperatures 
and  depths  throughout  the  world   (Ref.   19) 


shows  that  sea  thermal  pow^r  can  be  gen- 
erated almost  anywhere  in  the  tropica  or 
scmitropics  There  are  at  least  18,000  miles 
of  tropical  coiistllne  In  the  world  that  are 
relatively  useless  because  they  are  arid  Sea 
plants  could  provide  the  pfwer  and  water  to 
make  them  useful  to  man 

The  Oulf  Stream  could  provide  power  for 
the  entire  eastern  half  of  the  Unit*d  States 
The  development  of  cryoffenlc  high  voltage 
power  transintssloi.  i  Ref  20.  21)  Is  almost 
certain  to  come   In  the   near  futvire. 

This.  In  conjunction  with  hleh  voltage  DC 
lines  (Ref  2"J  i .  will  make  U  economically 
possible  to  transmit  electric  power  for  dis- 
tances of  over  1  O'Kt  miles  The  Soviet  Union 
Is  already  planning  an  1.800  mile  line.  (Ref 
23  1 

Water  conditions  and  depth  conditions  are 
suitable  for  Sea  Thermal  Plants  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  from  "I'amplco  south  Transmission 
lines  to  Texas  would   t>e  quite  feasible 

Power  for  California  covild  be  furnished 
by  Sea  Plants  off  the  tip  of  Baja  California 
These  plants  could  also  furnish  Irrigation 
wster  for  BaJa  California  and  the  entire  west 
co*st  of  Mexico. 

Conditions  for  Sea  Plants  are  good  on  the 
entire  west  coast  and  east  coast  of  Central 
America,  also  on  the  east  coast  of  South 
America  as  far  soiith  as  Recife,  Brazil  The 
entire  Caribbean  area  is  most  suitable  for 
Sea  Thermal  Power 

Both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  tropical 
Africa  are  well  suited  for  sea  thermal  power 
Water  could  be  shipped  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  arid  west  coast 

The  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Just 
off  Israel  has  both  deep  cold  water  and  warm 
surface  water  This  could  provide  power  and 
the  vital  water  to  this  entire  region,  where 
water  is  already  In  such  short  supply. 

Almost  the  entire  western  and  northern 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  suitable  for 
Sea  Thermal  Power.  This  cotild  do  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  to  feed  these  crowded 
Impoverished  lands. 

Australia  could  develop  all  the  power  It 
ever  needed  off  the  northeast  shore,  beyond 
the  Great  Barrier  Reef. 

The  greatest  storehouse  of  thermal  energy 
In  the  world  Is  In  the  tropical  western  Pa- 
cific, cxaverlug  more  than  5  million  sqviare 
miles,  extending  over  most  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  to  the  Philippines  and  north  to 
Taiwan. 

It  la  fortunate  that  the  conditions  are  good 
for  Sea  Tliermal  Power  In  many  areas  of  the 
world  where  It  is  most  needed.  It  can  pro- 
vide p<.>wer.  water,  food,  aiid  Industry  to  the 
Impoverished  tropic  lands,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  air  conditioning  to  make  these 
areas  more  comfortable  and  attractive  places 
to  live. 

When  we  consider  all  of  the  benefits  to 
mankind  that  can  be  obtained  from  Sea 
Thermal  Power  and  Its  by-products.  It  Is 
difficult  to  find  any  other  technical  and 
economic  development  that  can  compare  to 
It  In  Importance,  It  Is  truly  the  key  that 
can  unlock  the  ocean's  wealth  for  the  good 
of   man. 
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(From   Power  »nagazlne,   January    19651 
PoWEB  From  the  Sun  by  Wat  of  the  Sea? 
(By  J.   Hubert    Anderson,   Consulting   Engi- 
neer. York,  Pa   and  James  H   Anderson,  Jr., 
Lt    Jg.  US.  Navy) 

Advances  in  underwater  technology  make 
possible  a  new  and  unusual  approach  to  the 
old  Idea  of  generating  power  from  temp)era- 
ture  differences  between  tropical  surface 
waters  and  colder  ocean  depths  This  article 
tells  "why";  another  to  follow  will  describe 
"how". 

Of  all  the  physical  needs  of  the  human 
race,  the  most  vital  today,  and  In  the  future. 
Is  power  If  you're  tempted  to  put  food  and 
water  at  the  head  of  the  list,  think  for  a 
moment  of  how.  In  our  Increasingly  crowded 
world,  each  of  these  depends  on  power. 

Where  fwwer  has  mechanized  agriculture 
and  made  poeslble  the  heavy  use  of  fertilizers, 
as  In  the  US,  we  have  food  surpluses  Where 
these  essentials  of  Intensive  cultivation  are 
lacking,  food  shortages  will  get  worse  as  pop- 
ulation continuee  to  grow.  And,  looking  to 
the  day  when  arable  land  runs  short,  It  has 
t>een  demonstrated  '  that,  given  enough  ener- 
gy, we  could  synthesize  food  for  the  entire 
world  p>opulatlon 

So.  too.  with  the  water  shortages  that  exist 
right  now  In  some  p*irts  of  the  world,  and 
threaten  others  as  demands  grow.  With 
enough  cheap  electricity,  the  oceans  can  be 
made  to  yield  unlimited  supplies  of  fresh 
water. 

Ample  cheap  electricity  could  solve  future 
fuel  problems  by  electrolysis  of  water  to  yield 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  by  synthesis  of 
other  liquid  fuels.  And  In  the  case  of  min- 
erals, the  world-wide  supply  is  virtually  un- 
limited If  we  have  enougta  econctfnloal  energy 


to  recover  uid  purify  elements  tbAt  occur  In 
low  oonoentrwUona.* 

Where  will  we  turn  for  the  vast  energy 
needs  of  the  futtire?  We  know  that  supplies 
of  fossil  fuels,  while  Urge,  are  finite  and 
exhaustible.  Bo,  too.  with  fissionable  mate- 
rials, even  though  small  quantities  of  matter 
yield  enormous  amounts  of  energy  In  nu- 
clear reactions. 

Some  energy  sources — falling  water,  the 
tides  and  the  winds — are  self-renewing,  but 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  can  be 
utilized  are  limited. 

The  only  apparent  possibilities  for  the 
world's  eventual  needs  are  fusion  power  and 
tise  of  the  sun's  radiant  energy.  In  a  sense, 
these  are  the  same,  since  the  sun's  energy  re- 
sults from  fusion  and  we  merely  receive  the 
heat  so  created, 

Basic  problem  In  deriving  useful  power 
from  sun  heat  Is  collecting  It  In  sufficient 
concentration.  Fortunately,  we  have  a  built- 
in  collector  In  the  oceans  that  cover  71  'r  of 
earth's  surface.  Heat  so  collected  Is  circu- 
lated and  stratified  by  combined  action  of 
earth's  rotation,  winds  and  restUtlng  ocean 
currents.  Thus,  In  many  places,  we  have  a 
warm  surface,  layer,  cold  lower  layers. 

As  early  as  1900.  DArsonval  suggested  that 
this  temperature  difference  might  be  used  to 
generate  pK:)wer  Recently,  It  has  been  esti- 
mated "  that  potential  power  recoverable  In 
this  fashion  would  provide  a  continuous 
source  of  energy  2O0  times  as  great  as  the 
predicted  world   needs  in  the  year  2000. 

Can  we  build  plants  to  utilize  this  great 
resource  economically?  First  step  toward  an 
answer  was  a  careful  study  to  establish  avail- 
able ocean  temperatures  and  possible  plant 
locations  This  showed  that  a  practical  plant 
could  be  built  within  30  miles  of  Miami. 

Charts  show  average  surface  temperatures 
at  this  location,  and  underwater  temperature 
contours  From  this  data  It  seems  reasonable 
to  take  79'  F  and  43°  F  as  upper  and  lower 
temperatures  for  design 

The  Ranklne  cycle  used  by  Georges  Claude 
In  his  1926  experiment  with  a  sea-power 
plant  '  employed  a  pump  to  develop  pres- 
sure on  the  water,  which  was  then  boiled  at 
the  higher  temperature,  expanded  through  a 
turbine,  and  condensed  at  the  lower  tem- 
perature At  low  temperature  differences,  this 
cycle  closely  approximates  the  Ideal  Carnot 
cycle  atid  yields  similar  efficiencies. 

What  are  these  Camot  efficiencies?  Of  the 
order  of  6', — not  very  encouraging  at  first 
blush  But  we  are  really  concerned  here  with 
eronomic  efBclency  In  this  situation,  where 
we  are  dealing  with  a  fuel -Tree  operation 
like  a  hydroelectric  plant,  the  Important  con- 
sideration becomes  Investment  cost.  The 
chart  adapted  from  Hodgson  '  shows  Invest- 
ment per  kw  that  could  be  made  In  fuel-free 
plants  that  would  be  economically  equiva- 
lent to  300  mw  fuel-fired  plants  at  three 
levels  of  fuel  cost,  various  annual  load 
factors 

.Average  fossil-fuel  cost  for  the  U.S  Is  JO  264 
and  for  Florida  Is  $0  338,  according  to  The 
Wctr  York  Times  of  June  14.  1964.  Because 
the  temperature  difference  that  our  sea- 
thermal  plant  works  on  is  greatest  In  sum- 
mer, when  electrical  loads  ore  highest  In  Flor- 
ida. It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  a  dCv  an- 
nual load  factor.  The  chart  indicates  that  a 
se«-thermal  plant  costing  less  than  about 
$580  per  kw  should  be  competitive  with  fuel- 
fired  plants.  Otir  design  estimates  at  $168 
per  kw. 

The  Claude  experiment  of  1926  was  clearly 
not  competitive.  How  then  does  the  plant  we 
will  descrll>e  in  the  next  article  differ?  Claude 
used  the  sea  water  Itself  as  the  working 
fltiid.  thus  avoiding  heat  transfer  problems, 
but  creating  others  of  great  difficulty.  At  low 
temperatures,  iq>eclflc  volume  of  steam  Is 
extremely  large.  This  means  a  large  turbine 
and,  with  low  Reynolds  numbers,  low  effi- 
ciency. Using  sea  water  also  required  work- 
ing at  high  vacuum.  This  crested  severe  prob- 


lems m  removing  gases  from  the  water  and 
attendant    corrosion    and    scaling 

The  land-based  Claude  plant  employed 
extremely  long  lines  to  bring  cold  water  from 
the  depths.  With  long  lines  and  a  small  plant 
(40  kw) .  heat  flow  into  the  cold  lines  would 
be  relatively  greater  than  into  the  shorter, 
larger  lines  of  a  hlgh-oapacity  ocean  plant. 

With  these  basic  problems.  It  Is  easy  to 
see  why  the  Claude  plant  did  not  prove 
out.  But  the  fundamental  idee  remains 
sound — a  tantalizing  engineering  challenge. 
As  the  next  article  will  detail,  we  propose  a 
plant  that  will  utilize  recent  advances  m 
tmderwater  technology  and  in  turbo-mochin- 
ery  using  fluids  other  than  steam. 
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Power  Fbom   the  Scn   by   Wat   or   the  Sea? 
(By    J     Hubert    Anderson.    Consulting    Engi- 
neer. York  Pa  .  and  James  H   Anderson.  Jr., 
Lt.    (J.g),   U.S    Navy) 

Temperature  difference  between  tropical 
surface  waters  and  cold  ocean  depths  pre- 
senus  a  tantalizing  challenge:  Can  we  tap  this 
potential  power  resource  economically''  Yet" 
say  the  authors,  and  back  their  assertlor,  with 
a  unique  design  that  combines  a  novel  work- 
ing fluid  and  recent  advances  In  underwater 
technology. 

Design  of  an  economical  sea-thermal  power 
plant  demands  a  radically  new  approach  to 
the  choice  of  a  working  fluid  Past  experi- 
ments used  sea  water  Itself  to  avoid  the  prob- 
lem of  transferring  large  quantities  of  heat 
Into  and  out  of  the  fluid  at  small  tempera- 
ture drops  But  cost  was  high:  At  low  tem- 
peratures inherent  in  a  sea-thermal  plant, 
steam  volumes  are  so  large  that  turboma- 
chlnery  becomes  excessively  bulky  and  ex- 
pensive 

As  will  be  seen,  the  design  presented  here 
vi.ses  submergence  to  permit  construction  of 
large  heat  exchangers  at  reasonable  cost  This 
enables  use  of  a  working  fluid  having  rela- 
tively high  pressure  and  density  at  low  tem- 
peratures One  such  is  propane,  chart  at  left 
alxive  shows  that  saturation  pressure  is  133  2 
psla  at  76'  F  and  indicates  work  output  per 
lb  of  fluid  High  fluid  density  of  propane 
means  a  small  turbine  per  unit  of  output. 
Companion  chart  compares  speeds  and 
diameters  for  turbines  operating  on  water, 
propane,  and  steam,  at  the  specific  speeds 
marked  on  the  curves 

Turbine  comparison  Note  that  for  20-tr.w 
output,  a  steam  turbine  with  a  specific  speed 
of  300  would  have  to  be  about  380  In.  in 
diameter  and  have  two  stages  A  water  txir- 
bine  at  the  even  higher  specific  speed  of  499 
would  have  a  diameter  of  about  220  In  But 
a  single-stage  propane  turbine  with  a  spe- 
cific speed  of  300  would  have  a  diameter  of 
only  43  In.  and  a  speed  about  3600  rpm 
Incidentally,  the  lines  for  a  propane  turbine 
at  a  specific  speed  of  1 12  are  typical  of  a  high- 
efficiency,  radial-flow  turbine  Such  a  unit, 
while  larger  in  diameter  than  an  axial  de- 
sign, has  the  advantage  of  being  shorter,  with 
the  exhaust  difftiser  perpendlcvilar  to  the 
axis  of  rotation.  This  permits  several  single- 
stage  turbines  to  bt  combined  with  one  gen- 
erator for  a  moderate  total  length. 

Propane  being  essentially  noncorroelve.  or- 
dinary matertali  could  be  used— probably  an 
aluminum  csjstlng  for  the  turbine  wheel. 
There  would  be  no  cavitation  problem  as  in 
water  turbines,  and  eesentially  no  malnte- 
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nance.  Finally,  note  th»t  »  lOO-mw  propaoe 
turbine  would  be  only  90  In.  In  dUmvter. 
showing  that  Urge  capacity  pUnts  would  be 
quite  feasible. 

Propoaed  arrangement  for  a  floating  sea- 
thermal  plant  using  propane  (patent  applied 
(or)  Is  sbown  on  the  facing  page.  It  la  almost 
completely  submerged,  as  experience  with  the 
aliip  f;*p  '  Bhowa  this  to  be  an  extremely 
stable  arrangement  almoat  completely  Im- 
pervious to  storm  damage.  Since  there  Is  very 
little  reserre  buoyancy  against  serious  hull 
lealts.  an  empty  shell  Is  provided  above  the 
waterltne  and  reserve  buoyancy  tanks  are 
loosely  moored  In  a  circle  about  the  hull 

Suspended  from  near  the  vessels  center, 
the  cold  water  pipe  Is  built  in  sections,  which 
can  be  fed  through  a  large  central  hatch  In 
the  upper  deck.  Corrugated  wall  construction 
would  provide  circumferential  stiffness  and 
bending  flexibility.  A  thin  inner  lining  would 
reduce  flow  frtctlon.  White  heat  transfer  from 
warm  surrounding  water  Is  no  serious  prob- 
lem, foam  plastic  between  inner  and  outer 
walls  would  reduce  heat  flow  to  nearly  zero 

Buoyancy  tanks  would  make  the  cold  water 
pipe  nearly  self-supporting,  leaving  Just 
enough  negative  buoyancy  to  keep  It  hanging 
vertically.  Stress  at  the  Juncture  between 
pipe  and  rigid  vessel  would  be  taken  care  of 
by  a  carefully  constructed  horn-shaped  en- 
clostire  at  the  top  of  the  pipe  and  by  using 
thrust  propellers  to  maintain  the  bottom  of 
the  structure  In  alignment  with  the  pljje  at 
essentially  zero-stress  coinlUKm.'i  Strain 
gages  could  be  used  lo  control  propeller 
thrust  automatically 

Cold  water  flows  up  through  a  rotating 
screen  that  can  be  Isolated  section  tay  section 
for  flushtug  debris  to  the  open  sea  The  pro- 
peller pump  is  followed  by  an  outlet  dlffuser 
for  reducing  velocity  and  rec<iverlng  head 
before  water  flows  through  the  single -pass, 
low  water  velocity  propane  condenser 

Warm  water  comes  from  &  buovanliy  sup- 
ported pipe  inlet  arranged  to  face  the  current 
and  so  utilize  Its  kinetic  energy  After  screen- 
ing, water  Is  pump)ed  through  a  single-pass 
propane  boiler. 

Pipes  from  four  boiler  sections  carry  pro- 
pane vapor  to  four  separate  turbines  These 
exhaust  propane  at  condenser  pressure 
through  four  pipes  to  the  condenser  sec- 
tions. Condensed  propane  drops  from  four 
outlets  and  Is  collected  In  a  common  line  lo 
a  boiler  feed  pump  mounted  In  the  elevator 
shaft  To  Improve  surface  contact  In  the 
boUer.  some  liquid  propane  ts  re-clrculated 
from  bottom  of  boiler;  re-circulating  pump 
near  bottom  of  elevator  shaft  returns  It  by 
way  of  the  main  feed  Uiie 

Boiler  and  condenser  In  a  plant  like  this, 
with  necessarily  low  thermal  efficiency,  heat 
Input  to  the  boiler  and  heat  rejection  at  the 
condenser  are  large  With  a  small  overall 
temperature  difference,  little  caji  be  spared  to 
reduce  the  heet-tran.sfer  surface  needed  Thus 
boiler  and  condenser  become  a  major  part 
of  plant  cost. 

Major  factor  In  he«t-exchanKer  cost  Is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  temperature,  or  surface 
required,  as  It  Is  the  structure  to  prevent 
leakage  between  fluids  where  a  high  pres- 
sure difference  occurs  The  answer  here  Is  to 
submerge  boUer  and  condenser  to  depths  at 
which  propane  pressure  matches  water  pres- 
sure on  the  other  side  of  the  surface.  This 
permits  thin  aurfacea  and  simple  flat-plate 
construction,  sharply  cutting  size  and  costs. 

While  propane  pressure  In  the  pipes  to  and 
from  the  turblnee  must  be  higher  than  sur- 
rounding water  pressure,  it  Is  possible  to 
keep  pressure  slightly  above  propane  pres- 
sure in  the  corKtoneer  and  boiler,  if  they  are 
submerged  jus*  enough.  Thtis  any  leakage 
will  tend  to  be  water  Into  propane;  it  can 
be  reoovefad  by  simple  settling-tank  tech- 
niques (dUgiam.  lower  left). 

Heat  exehaager  oonatructlon.  As  shows  In 
the  Inaet  on  the  plant  schetnaUc,  simple  ilat- 


plate  conatructlon  with  alternating  channels 
would  be  used  for  boiler  and  condenser.  With 
no  pressure  difference  at  any  aooount,  plate 
can  be  thin  and  cost  of  exchangers  would  be 
but  a  fraction  of  eonvasvtlonal  tubular  de- 
sign. Alclad  aluminum  would  probably  be 
used  for  surfaces.  It  offers  good  conductivity, 
good  corrosion  resistance,  moderate  price. 

Heat  recovered  from  generator  cooling  sys- 
tem can  vaporize  propane  In  an  auztUary  boil- 
er supplying  a  small  propane  turbine  for 
added  output  Circulating  pump  motors  can 
also  be  cooled  by  evaporation  of  liquid  pro- 
pai^e,  which  can  then  be  fed  to  the  turbine 
Inlet  line  This  also  keeps  motor-housing 
pressure  above  surrounding  water  pressure 
alleviating  shaft-seal  problems 

Plant  auxiliaries.  Water  leaving  the  con- 
den.ser  at  45-50  '  P  Is  used  to  air  condition  the 
hull.  Auxiliaries  at  right  of  main  hull  Include 
Uquefled-propane  storage  tanks,  a  propane 
compressor,  an  engine-driven  generator  for 
startup  and  emergency  power,  and  an  air 
compressor.  Purge  tank  on  line  from  top  of 
condenser  serves  to  collect  and  blow  off  gases 
entering  the  system  with  leaking  water.  Most 
of  these  will  be  noncondenslble  and  lighter 
than  propane 

The  anchor  rope  shown  Indicates  we  would 
expect  to  ;ocate  the  vessel  In  a  chosen  spot 
by  deep  sea  anchorage  Edgerton  and  Cou- 
steau  '  demonstrated  several  years  ago  that 
a  ship  could  be  anchored  In  water  24.000  ft 
deep  Since  then,  theory  and  mathematics  of 
deep  sea  anchoring  have  been  established  by 
Lampettl  ' 

Por  mal!itenance  and  repair,  access  to  var- 
ious parts  of  the  structure  Is  provided  by 
decompression  chambers  shown  on  the  left 
of  the  elevator  shaft  at  three  levels  Link  V 
("ousteau  ■■  and  others  have  shown  that  It 
Is  possible  for  men  to  live  for  days  and  week.s 
under  water  as  long  as  they  have  access  to 
pressurized  chambers  at  their  operating  level 
This  makes  It  possible  to  think  of  routine 
mainienai;ce  of  parts  in  the  open  sea. 

Pump  motors  are  mounted  in  the  elevator 
shaft,  making  electrical  connections  and 
maln'enar.ce  easy  Shaft  seals  at  such  pres- 
sure would  present  no  problems  today  The 
submarliM'  cable  for  transmitting  power  from 
the  plant  goes  out  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
where  It  would  be  almost  free  of  strains  from 
wave    motion.    Submarine    tranemlsslon    of 

large  blocks  of  power  has  become  routine 
practice  as  developed  by  ASEA  in  Sweden.' 

How  much  water?  Curves  have  been  de- 
veloped for  water  flows  through  boiler  and 
condenser  For  a  typical  case  of  72  P  boll- 
lI^;  and  52  '  F  condensing  temperatures,  about 
57.000  lb  per  kwhr  flows  through  the  boiler 
and.  with  a  temperature  rise  of  4'  P,  the  con- 
denser takes  about  27,000  per  kwhr.  This  is 
not  much  different  from  the  water  requlrc- 
nienttt  of  a  low-head  hydro  plant.  When  it 
Is  realized  that  boiler  water  need  be  trans- 
ported through  only  about  300  ft  pipe,  and 
the  cold  water  throtigh  only  2100  ft.  com- 
parison with  hydro  is  eminently  reasonable 

Cost  of  getting  water  through  the  plant  can 
be  thought  of  as  Investment  in  pipe  and 
pumps,  pl:j8  the  generating  capacity  to  sup- 
ply pump  power  After  calculating  optimum 
economic  pipe  diameters,  cost  of  getting 
water  through  the  plant  can  be  plotted 
against  flow  rates  Por  a  33,000  kw  plant,  this 
cost  for  warm  water  would  be  of  the  order 
of  gSOCOOO  Cost  of  getting  cold  water 
through  is  considerably  higher-  of  the  order 
of  »600,00C 

Estimatei    for    majoT   rquipmmt    and    ausil- 
laries  and  a  lunimary  of  co!<ts 

Major  Items:  Cost 

Boiler »800,  000 

Ttirblne 186,000 

Generator 405.000 

Cotideuser 618.000 

Condensing  water  pump 427  000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


BoUer   water  pump 194,500 

Boiler  water  pipe  ao  ft 65,000 

Condensing  water  pipe  33  ft 360,  000 

BoUer  feed  pump-- 64,000 

Boiler  circulating  pump 13,000 


Total    3.033,400 


Total  divided  bv  1014 3.  MO.  000 

Cost  summary :  ■ 

Propeller  ptjwer      , 38,  SMX) 

5O0-kw    engine  generator 60.000 

Exhaust  heat  boiler 6.  000 

Bilge  pump 540 

Ballast  pump 4   500 

Flush  pump    - 6   400 

Auxiliary   boiler  feed  pump 300 

Propane    compressor 12,000 

Propane    condenser 2.000 

Propane  storage  tanks 69,  000 

Propane    charge 10,360 

Two  air  compressors 23.000 

Radio    station 10,000 


Total    333,300 

Auxiliaries;  = -. 

.Main  plant    2.  980  000 

Auxiliaries    232   300 

Structure    643.000 


Total    material 3,854,300 

Installation  cost 1,426,000 


Total     6,380,300 

Engineering  and  supervision 264,000 


Grand  total 5,  544  300 

Optimizing  operating  conditions  to  yield 
lowest  total  Investment  in  the  plant  Involves 
many  factors:  condensing  and  boiling  tem- 
peratures, temperature  differences,  amount 
of  heat-traaafer  surface,  etc  Boiling  and 
condensing  temperatures  prove  to  be  the 
primary  variables,  analysis  indicates  lowest 
Investment  cost  at  72'  F  boiling  temperaiurc, 
52"  F  condensing  ipnipera'ure 

Analysis  also  indicates  that  dividing  the 
boiler  and  condenser  Into  four  separated  sec- 
tions with  resulting  counterflow  effects  Im- 
proves the  mean  heat-transfer  rate  by  about 
14'.  With  .sectlonallzed  ^eat  exchangers 
and  four  separate  turbines,  the  plant  will 
thus  yield  1  4  "  more  power  output  —  a  worth- 
while gain 

Auxiliary  power  requirements  total  4580 
kw— slightly  less  than  14'"..  of  net  generator 
output.  The  cold  water  pump  takes  about 
2440  kw;  the  warm  water  units  1110  kw. 
Boiler  feed  pump  needs  790  Other  needs  are 
small. 

Cost  of  major  equipment  Items  in  a  plant 
for  33.000  net  kw  are  tabulated  above.  Boiler 
and  condenser  surface  were  assumed  to  be 
n^ade  of  aluminum  at  a  cost  of  37c  per  sq 
ft.  Design  was  based  on  data  of  Kays  and 
London'  Fouling  coefBclent  was  taken  as 
0  001  on  warm  water  surface,  and  0.0006  on 
cold.  No  credit  was  taken  for  extended  sur- 
face provided  by  aluminum  spacers  between 
flat   plates. 

Turbine  cost  depends  on  temperature  dif- 
ference; the  greater  the  difference  the  fewer 
lbs  of  propane  required  to  flow  through  the 
turbine  for  a  given  power  output,  the  higher 
the  velocity  and  the  smaller  the  physical  size 
Unit  cost  was  taken  as  slightly  less  than  $6 
f>er  kw  for  a  temperature  difference  of  sbout 
20*  P.  Genera tf»r  cost  was  assumed  to  be  »12 
per  kw  Note  that  In  this  table  only  net 
g>enerator  cost  was  Included,  since  generat- 
ing costs  for  other  Items  were  added  In  with 
the  figures  for  the  respective  Items  For  ex- 
ample, condenser  water  and  boiler  water 
pumps  were  costed  at  (233  per  kw,  which 
Included  $150  per  kw  for  generating  capacity 
to  supply  the  motors.  The  total  of  slightly 
more  than  $3  million  was  divided  by  1  014 
to  correct  for  Utcreaaed  power  obtained  from 
4-sectlon  boUer  and  condenaer. 

AtizUlary  costs  are  shown  tn  the  middle 
table  above.  A  word  Is  nscssssry  about  the 
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engine-generator  set  Since  condenser  water 
pump  requires  2440  kw,  It  doesn't  seem  quite 
possible  to  start  this  pump  and  the  whole 
plant  with  a  500-kw  set.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral possibilities:  (1)  Power  could  be  fed 
back  from  the  shore  system.  (2)  The  pump 
could  be  driven  by  two  motors,  one  being  a 
half-speed  unit  for  starting.  (3)  Several 
pumps  could  be  used  In  parallel  (4)  A 
counter-rotation  propeller  pump  could  be 
employed,  with  only  one  rotor  used  during 
startup  (5)  The  pump  could  be  fitted  with 
variable-pitch  blades  At  any  rate,  it  seems 
reasonable  that  a  500-lcw  set  could  be  made 
to  do 

Cost  summary  at  right  alxive  adds  struc- 
ture coet  to  major  equipment  and  auxiliary 
totals.  TTils  structure  estimate  was  based  on 
the  assumption  that  weight  of  ste*!  required 
was  roughly  equal  to  weight  of  main  com- 
ponents to  be  carried  This  was  priced  at 
20<  per  lb  ;  shipbuilding  structural  costs  run 
about  15*  per  lb  Installation  cost  was  taken 
at  37 '"r  of  total  material  cost,  engineering 
and  supervision  was  figured  at  6«;  . 

Dividing  the  grand  total  of  W.544.300  by 
33,000  kw  gives  a  unit  cost  of  »168  per  kw 
Even  If  this  represents  a  gross  underesti- 
mate, there  Is  still  a  wide  margin  to  the 
figure  of  $580  per  kw  cited  In  the  preceding 
article  as  being  the  investment  Justified  In  a 
fuel -free  plant  that  would  be  economically 
competitive  with  a  modem  fossil-fuel  plant 
at   Florida  ftiel   prloee 

In  addition,  the  sea-thermal  plant  offers 
these  advantages:  (1)  no  atmospheric  pollu- 
tion or  radioactive  wastes.  i2)  no  real  estate 
required  for  a  plant  site,  (3)  no  ash  disposal. 
(4)  no  freeslng  problenis.  |5|  no  blgh- 
temperature  materials.  (6)  no  water  treat- 
ment or  chemical  problems,  (7)  no  fuel 
transportaUon.  (8)  power  supply  almost 
completely  independent  of  weather,  (9)  max- 
imum power  available  durli\g  bot  weather 
and   greatest   demand. 
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Laboe-Scal,!:  Sea  Thibmal  Po-wxk 

(By  J.  Hflbert  Andei-son  and  James  H  An- 
derson, Jr  ,  Consulting  Engineers.  York, 
Pa.) 

This  paper  describes  the  design  and  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  a  100-Mw  floating  power 
plant,  using  warm  water  as  a  heat  source, 
and  Cold  water  as  a  heat  sink.  It  Is  con- 
cluded that  such  a  plant  Is  feasible,  and 
that  power  could  be  produced  at  an  overall 
cost  of  l«6s  than  3  mills  per  kw,  thereby  pro- 
viding the  Caribbean  Islands  with  an  un- 
limited supply  of   cheap  power. 

As  early  as  1900  D'Arsonval  proposed  that 
power  oould  be  generated  by  utilizing  the 
■warm  surface  temperature  of  the  ocean 
and  the  oold  tetnperatttre  of  the  lower  lay- 
er. The  posBlblUttee  for  sea  thermal  po-wer 
are  almost  unlimited  To  illuutnite  this  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  Gulf  Stream  alone 
oould  generate  163  trillion  kw  hrs  /year.  This 
compares  to  aa  ss<lniacsd  dsmI  for  the  United 
States  of  2  8   trillion   by  the   vear   1060  •   The 
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Caribbean  Sea  wotild  probably  have  Just  as 
n.uch   power  capability   as   the   Gulf  Stream 
aJthotigh  It  Is  more  difficult  to  estimate  its 
potential  because  of  the  complexity  at  the 
ctirrents. 

Georges  Claude  attempted  to  develop  sea 
thermal  power  as  early  as  192f'  While  he 
actually  did  develop  some  power  this  was 
an  economic  failure  Our  earlier  paper  on 
this  subject '  pointed  out  the  reasons  why 
Claude's  attempt  had  to  be  a  failure,  and 
why  It  Is  now  possible  to  make  sea  thermal 
pow*r   plants   economically   successful. 

The  following  summarizes  the  reasons  why 
sea  thermal  power  can  today  be  considered 
an  economic  feasibility 

1  The  lise  of  propane  as  a  power  flvild 
Propane  is  low  in  cost  and  noncorroslve  Its 
high  pressure  and  density  permit  low-coet, 
efficient,  single-stage  ttirblnes  and  high- 
speed, low -cost,  generators   Operation  of  the 

plant  on  a  fluid  separate  from  water  ellml- 
rate.p  ihe  rleaeratlnp  and  h1gh-vactium  prob- 
lems that  beset  Claude 

2  The  u.se  of  a  floating  power  plant  ' 
makes  short  water  lines  possible  This  Is 
Important  because  handling  the  water  Is  a 
major  Investment  coet  In  the  plant. 

3  The  concept  of  equalized  pressure  be- 
tween the  power  fluid  and  the  water  permlt.s 
low-co6t  flat-plate  heat  exchangers  to  be 
u.sed 

4  Undersea  transmission  of  large  blocks  of 
power  Is  now  a  well  established  reality*,  al- 
ready m  use  In  a  number  of  parts  of  the 
world 

5  Stable  floating  platforms  have  been  built 
and  have  been  shown  to  be  quite  feasible  and 
useful  for  \Tuious  purposes. 

6  Undersea  technology  Is  well  enough  ad- 
vanced to  show  that  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  underwater  structure  Is 
reasonable  and  no  longer  to  be  feared, 

7,  Deep  hole  drilling  In  water  depths  as 
great  as  6000  ft  has  demonstrated  thai  long 
pipes  can  be  suspended  in  deep  water  ". 

Our  first  paper  on  the  subject  showed  the 
fundamental  principles  that  make  sea  ther- 
mal power  today  poa&ibie.  and  showed  some 
preliminary  estimates  Indicaui^  that  the 
economics  would  be  sound.  As  a  next  step  we 
felt  that  it  was  important  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  design  of  a  large  sea  thermal  plant 
We  decided  to  study  the  design  of  a  100,000- 
kw  plant  located  in  the  Caribbean.  Tliis 
study  should  show  us  the  problems  ol  physi- 
cal size,  arrangement  Oif  the  parts,  and  possi- 
bilities of  ooofitructtng  a  floating  plant  of 
this  capacity 

Por  our  study  we  took  the  conditions  off 
the  ooaet  of  Puerto  Rioo  as  poseibie  water- 
temperature  conditions,  typical  of  those  t< 
be  found  throughout  the  Caribbean,  Deep 
water  is  available  within  five  or  ten  nvlles  of 
the  shore  at  many  places  In  Ptierto  Bico 
making  this  an  excellent  location  for  a  sea 
thermal  plant.  Puerto  Eloo  is  also  a  rapidly 
expanding  industrial  oommuolty,  which 
oould  benefit  greatly  by  having  low-oost 
power  available  on  a  laige  scale.  The  aver- 
age yearly  surface  temperatures  *  are  plotted 
agaliist  months  of  the  year  in  Pig.  1  From 
this  chart  a-e  choose  82*  P  as  a  design  warm 
water  temperature  for  the  plant.  We  used 
43'  P  as  a  oonservatlve  estimate  for  available 
ccrid  »-ater  temperature.  With  a  design  tem- 
perature of  82'  P  and  a  lowest  temperature  of 
78°  F  as  plotted  In  ng.  1  we  would  estimate 
that  the  percent  of  yearly  capacity  design 
availability  would  be  98.6.  We  fvirther  as- 
sunied  a  load  uaage  factor  of  80  {>aroent 
giving  an  overall  load  factor  compared  to  de- 
sign of  0.936  X  ao  pefx>entr^-76  percent. 

Pig.  2  shows  the  water  quantity  required 
for  a  100.000-kw  plant  plotted  against  con- 
densing temperature,  and  shows  the  qtian- 
Uties  for  different  boUing  temperatures  used 
In  the  eoadeoeer  and  the  boiler.  In  order  to 
bring  (his  in  perspective  with  something 
more  familiar  we  have  also  plotted  the  watar 


tisage  on  a  100  OOd-iw  hydroelectric  plant  for 
varioub  heads  Prom  this  It  is  apparent  that 
water  qtiantnies  to  be  handled  In  the  sea 
thermal  plain  are  of  the  same  general  order 
of  magnitude  but  actually  somewhat  less 
than  those  required  In  ordinary  hj'droelectrlc 
power  plants 

Fig  3  shows  the  estimated  costs  used  for 
propane  turbines  plotted  against  tempera- 
ttire  difference  between  boiler  and  condenser 
These  oosts  were  estimated  from  equivalent 
costs  of  similar  turbo  machinery 

In  a  sea  thermal  power  plant  the  problem 
of  economics  revolves  around  a  balancing  of 
the  amount  of  heat-transfer  surface  and  Its 
coet  versus  the  piping  and  pumping  cost-s 
and  turbine  costs  required  to  get  the  water 
to  the  boiler  and  condenser  and  the  power 
from  the  turbine  Generator  costs  can  be  as- 
sumed similar  to  that  of  any  modem  steam 
power  plant 

Pig  4  shows  a  plot  of  cost  kw  for  boiler, 
condenser,  and  water  handllrig  equipment 
plus  turbine  cost  at  various  assumptions  for 
boiling  and  condensing  temperature  This 
wotold  Indicate  that  the  optimum  tempera- 
t\u-es  for  boiling  and  condensing  are  in  the 
range  of  approximately  72*  F  for  bolUng  and 
52'  F  for  condensing  This  becomes  the  key 
figure  for  selecting  operating  conditions  for 
the  plant  design. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  approximate  temperature 
distribution  through  the  boiler  and  the  con- 
denser TTie  tise  of  four  steps  In  the  boiler 
and  condenser  Increases  the  power  output  for 
a  given  overall  temperature  difference  and 
will  produce  about  2  7  percent  more  poaer 
than  would  be  available  with  a  single  boiling 
temperature  and  single  condensing  tempera- 
ture on  the  propaiie  side  A  four-step  plac", 
such  as  this  requires  at  least  four  propaiie 
turbines,  but  these  can  easily  be  coupled  to 
a  single  generator 

A  study  of  water  requirements  and  heat- 
trai^fer  requiremenu  soon  discloses  that 
the  plaiit  structure  becomes  primarily  a 
problem  of  desiguli^g  for  efficient  collecting 
pumping,  and  distribuuon  of  large  quan- 
tities of  water 

F^JS  6  shows  an  approximately  scaled  side 
\iew  of  the  100.000-kw  plant  Ttie  leugth  cf 
the  upper  supporting  hull  is  de^ermined 
primarily  from  the  required  length  for  the 
surfaoe-water  Intake  We  aosamed  an  intake 
on  each  side  of  the  hull,  and  that  Intake 
veirK-itles  oould  be  similar  to  those  tised  m. 
ordinary   hydroelectric  plants 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  lo  estimate  the 
depth  of  the  high  temperature  surface  Isver 
of  water  In  order  to  be  conservative  we  fig- 
ured that  the  layer  to  be  used  would  be  ap- 
proximately 10-ft  deep  Using  an  approxi- 
mate depth  of  10  ft  and  an  inlet  length  of 
Sao  ft  as  shown  In  Fig.  6  we  have  an  Inlei 
velocity  at  approximately  4  ft 'sec  This  is 
In  aowMxl  alth  accepted  hydroelectric  plan; 
practice.  As  shown  in  Pig  7.  which  is  a  ver- 
Uoai  section  through  the  warm  water  pipes 
and  pumps,  we  would  propose  to  use  a  Bas- 
cule gate  at  the  Inlet  which  can  be  raised 
and  lowered  to  skim  off  the  mater  at  the 
most  favorable  depth  for  best  temperature 
conditions.  A  screen  is  shown  Just  beyond 
the  Bascule  gate"  at  the  Inlet  Thte  screen 
could  be  a  fixed  bar  grate  ■with  a  trash  rake 
for  renMnlng  debrta,  or  it  cotild  be  a  travel- 
ing screen  type  as  Is  Implied  in  F»g  7  TTi«- 
screen  area  would  be  made  large  enough  ^ 
that  the  velocity  through  the  aereec  would 
be  somewhat  lower  than  the  above  men- 
tioned inlet  velocity  It  -wotild  probahly  be 
important  to  align  the  hull  in  the  direction 
of  prevailing  currents  so  that  debris  ■wouM 
nattiraliy  be  carried  away  from  the  plant 
rather  than  being  recirculated  after  removal 
Trom  the  Intake  screen 

Heat-transfer  calctilstlons  •■  Indicate  an  ap- 
prozlBuite  passage  length  of  6  ft  on  the  water 
side  of  the  boiler  Since  the  propane  flow  is 
essentially   cross   flow   to   the   water  fiow   in 
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the  boUer.  Uie  propane  passages  would  be 
nearly  vertical.  The  length  of  the  propane 
passages  Is  ruughJy  limited  by  the  gud  velocity 
rr.)m  boiling,  but  Ui  this  case  Ls  actually  more 
nearly  limited  by  available  flat  she«t  wldtha. 
I:  would  appear  that  the  passage  In  the 
propane  side  of  the  boiler  could  be  made  from 
about  3  ft  to  a  maxim ujll  of  posalbly  4'., 
ft  in  length  The  two  considerations  then 
define  the  dlmenslona  of  Individual  boiler 
sections  as  8-ft  long  by  4-ft  deep  Fig  7 
shows  a  possible  boiler  arrangement  at  the 
bottom  The  depth  of  the  boiler  Is  approxi- 
mately 290  ft  below  water  level  so  that  the 
j^ressure  difference  between  propane  and 
a.  iter  aide  is  minimal  By  u.slng  llie  total  sur- 
fue  area  re<iulred  and  16  rows  of  Individual 
ixiUer  sections  as  shown  we  get  a  required 
overall  bciier  length  of  240  ri  as  shown  In 
Fig.  6.  The  requirement  of  the  long  Inlet 
and  the  long  boiler  sections  arranged  on 
flther  side  of  the  hull  leads  to  a  logical  ar- 
rangement of  four  down  coming  water  pipes 
with  four  boiler  water  pum[Mi  The  longi- 
tudinal flow  required  to  carry  the  water  from 
the  long  intake  to  the  down  pipes  is  taken 
by  a  passage  in  the  sides  of  the  hull  ;\s  shown 
In  Pig  7  The  boiler  water  pumps  can  be  low- 
ered from  the  deck  of  the  hull  down  through 
the  24-rt-dla  pipe  to  a  poliu  where  pump 
cavitation  becomes  no  problem 

Tlie  flow  reqvurement  per  pump  is  ap- 
proximately 5140  ft  per  sec  '  The  head  re- 
quirement to  overcome  pipe  friction,  boiler 
friction,  intake  friction,  dlfTuser  loss,  and 
dpnsity  difference  '^'  between  the  warm  sur- 
face water  and  the  colder  water  below  is  ap- 
proximately 1  89  ft  lt)K  lb  In  this  size  pump 
It  is  possible  to  locate  a  propane  turbine  and 
k'ear  set  behind  the  hub  of  the  Impeller  and 
Aithm  the  confines  of  the  hub  diameter  The 
propane  Inlet  and  exhavust  to  and  from  the 
t  irblne  ran  be  fed  In  through  supporting 
•.  anes  In  the  pump  The  propane  turbines  for 
driving  the  b<:iller  water  pumps  can  be  started 
inltlallv  hv  iising  an  auxlllarv  propane  boiler 
I'se  of  ft  propane  turbine  for  driving  the 
P  imp  permits  variable  speed  to  suit  required 
t>est  ...peratmg  conditions  of  the  p\imp  It 
;i.s.i  pernii's  .startlUfc'  at  very  low  speed  and 
p.jwer  levels  during  initial  start  up  of  the 
plant  As  can  be  .seen  in  Pig  7  the  width  of 
hull  shown  is  40  ft  and  the  depth  below  the 
water  line  ts  approximately  30  ft  These  dl- 
nien.Mioiui  are  .somewhat  dictated  by  the  neces- 
.sary  size  of  the  horizontal  water-flow  passages 
fviuired  for  the   boiler  water  Inlets 

The  condenser  design  is  Rlmllar  to  that  of 
the  boiler  However,  in  this  ease  the  tem- 
perature rise  m  the  water  is  approximately 
f>  ■  F  a.s  compared  with  3"  F  drop  in  the  txjller 
water  This  means  much  le.ss  water  is  used, 
and  therefore  the  length  of  the  conden.ser  Ls 
f  .iislderably  less,  Sln<-e  tlie  cold  water  pipe 
iniLal  be  approximately  2(KM;  ft  lun^  it  be- 
ci vines  desirable  to  use  one  pipe  rather  than 
several  This  permltfl  one  central  pipe  with 
the  pump  designed  .so  that  it  can  l>e  lowered 
to  its  place  from  above.  The  arrangement 
of  the  pipe  in  ilie  center  of  the  structure  also 
permits  lowering  and  construction  cif  the 
cold  water  pipe  from  a  .stai)ie  ilouting  struc- 
ture. 

The  condenser  water  line  probably  requires 
an  iniet  st;reen  to  prevent  plugging  of  the 
condenser  passages  A  horizontal  screen  la 
.shown  in  the  upper  section  Just  t>elow  the 
condei;ser  inlet  The  .screen  can  be  cleaned 
by  flushing  to  the  open  sea  The  condenser 
water  pump  Is  considerably  larger  than  the 
boiler  water  pumps,  having  a  flow  of  approx- 
imately 10  000  ft  sec  '  at  an  estimated  head 
of  6  J5  ft  Ihe  lb.  It  requires  approximately 
860t)  hp  Here  again  it  Is  possible  to  drive  the 
pump  with  a  propane  turbine  located  within 
'.he  conflnes  of  the  pump  impeller  hub  di- 
ameter. Tl^ie  condenser  water  passages  are 
directed  allghUy  downward,  because  the  pre»- 
suxe  In  the  condenser  is  highest  at  the  out- 
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flow    end    where    the    water    temperature    Ifl 
highest 

ElBtlmated  c<Mts  for  the  100-Mw  plant  are 
summarized  m  Table*  1.  2  and  3.  Boiler  coets 
were  based  on  31<  ft  '  of  surface  for  Alclad 
aluminum  heat -transfer  material  As  a  com- 
piU-lson  current  prices  fur  smaller  flatplate 
aluminum  heat-exchangers  run  approximate- 
ly 50f  ft  '  of  surface  wltli  a  200-psl  pre.ssure 
rating  (24).  In  our  case  we  are  dealing  with 
larger  sizes  a  pressure  rating  of  appr<;)xl- 
niaiely  20  psl.  and  not  nearly  so  rigid  leak 
requirements  Tlie  condenser  surface  require- 
ments were  figured  on  the  .Siinie  biisis.  Tur- 
bine cxjsts  were  taken  from  Fig  2  of  this 
paper  and  generator  co8ti>  were  figured  at 
$12   kw. 

Condenser  and  boiler  water  pumps  re- 
quire unusually  low  head  and  high  capacity. 
However,  preliminary  design  calcuIatloiLs  and 
drawitigs  have  been  made,  showing  Uiat  effi- 
ciency can  be  high,  and  construction  li  simi- 
lar to  common  hydraulic  turbines.  Costs  in- 
clude propane  turbine  drivers  Boiler  feed 
and  circulating  pump  costs  Include  electric 
motor  drivers.  These  pumps  can  be  quite 
lonventloniU 

Pipe  material  costs  were  figured  at  approxi- 
mately t20(  ton  plus  an  allowance  for  floats 
to  support  the  condensing  water  pipe  and 
an  inner  liiier  In  the  pipe  to  reduce  friction. 
Tlie  2  7-per-'ent  Increased  jxiwer  obtained  by 
divldlug  coadenser  and  txjller  inui  f.>ur  sec- 
lU'iia  is  about  equal  to  the  tx>ller  feed-pump 
power. 

In  Table  2  most  of  the  Items  were  esti- 
mated from  geiierally  available  cost  data. 
Propane  storage  tanks  become  the  largest  In- 
dividual Item  These  were  tsased  on  capabil- 
ity to  store  the  entire  plant  propane  charge. 
In  the  cost  summary  of  Table  3  the  cost 
of  the  strticture.  which  con.sists  primarily  of 
hull  and  steel  work  connecting  and  stiffen- 
ing the  various  elements,  was  assumed  at  ap- 
proximately 33<  lb  This  appears  to  be  In 
line  with  present-day  fl(.>ating  drill-platform 
building  practice  llie  engineering  and  su- 
pervLston  ctwts  were  a.HSUined  at  5  percent 
of  the  material  and  assembly  cost  Adding 
10  !>ercent  contingency  gives  a  total  cost  of 
H6,fi00,0O0  It  Is  llkelv  that  the  upper  hull, 
the  ccnden.ser  se<-tion  and  the  boiler  section 
would  be  fabricated  separately  in  a  shipyard, 
then  flo«ted  to  a  deep  harlx>r  where  they 
would  have  t-o  be  coniie<-ted  structtiraily  In 
the  water  While  It  Is  true  that  it  Is  dimrult 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  structure  and  fabri- 
cation of  8uch  a  plant  without  fvirther  de- 
tailed design  work,  we  feel  that  the  flgtirea 
used   are   c  )nservative. 

Ttie  yearly  ownUig  and  operating  costs  of 
the  plant,  which  consist  basically  of  interest 
charges,  depreciation  rharge.s  and  mainte- 
nance coKt  were  figured  at  1 1  25  percent  This 
was  taken  from  a  similar  figure  used  by  fwiwer 
companies  for  fossil  fuel  plants  It  is  higher 
than  that  ordinarily  used  for  hydroelectric 
or  fuel-free  plants  Tlie  estimated  yearly 
[xwer  usage  was  figured  at  75  percent  of  the 
design  capacity  as  outlined  earlier  In  the 
paper  Dividing  the  yearly  owning  and  oper- 
ating c<;>8t  by  the  estimated  yearly  output 
gives  u.s  a  cost  per  kw  hour  of  2  85  mills. 
This  compares  with  3  68  mills,  which  Is  the 
estimated  overall  coet  per  kw  hour  for  the 
620-Mw  Oyster  Creek  nuclear  plant/'''  It  will 
be  recognised  by  power-plant  engineers  that 
the  cost  of  2  85  mills  per  kw  hour  Is  so  far 
tielow  average  power  cost  today  that  we  can 
allow  consider«t)le  margin  of  error  In  our  cost 
estimates,  and  .still  liave  a  very  economical 
source  of  power  If  we  use  Department  of 
Interior  figures"  of  2  R75-percent  Interest 
plus  0  53  percent  for  operation,  maintenance 
and  replacement  then  the  yearly  coet  is 
»665,0O0,  and  power  coet  becomes  0  86  mllla/ 
kw  hour. 

We  have  not  Included  plant-to-shore  trans- 
misBlon  cosu  In  theae  cost  eatlmates  It  U 
qviite  con  eivable  that  chemical  or  metal- 
lurgical pro<'e8eing  plants  might   be  built  on 


floating  platforms  adjacent  to  the  power 
plant  We  have  been  assured  of  plant-to- 
shore  costs  of  $30  00  to  »60  00  per  kw.  In- 
cluding lines,  and  AC-DC  oonverglon  and  In- 
version equipment  at  plant  and  shore. 

Sea  thermal  power  not  only  can  be  low  In 
c<:«t.  but  has  st^me  other  advantages  over 
present  day  fossil  fuel,  nucle.ir  and  hydro- 
el'-ctrlc  plants 

1  No  smoke  or  atmospheric  pollution. 

2  N  )  radioactive  waste. 

3  No  real  estate  required  for  the  plant  site. 

4  No  ashes 

5  No  freezing  problems 

6  No  high-temperature  materials  re- 
quired. 

7  £:ssentlally  no  water  treatment  or  chem- 
ical problems. 

8  Boiler  and  condenser  cleanable  while 
plant  Is  running. 

9  No  cavitation  problems  Pump  Impellers 
run  at  much  lower  top  speeds  than  common 
hydraulic  turbines,  and  are  deeply  sub- 
merged. 

10  No  sUtlQg  up  of  reservoirs. 

11  No  ISLTge  concrete  structures  to  main- 
tain. 

12  No  fuel  transportation. 

13  Power  supply  almost  completely  In- 
dependent of  weather. 

14  Maximum  power  available  In  hottest 
seasons,  when   demand   Is   greatest. 

16  No  complicated  or  costly  auxiliaries, 
such  as  found  In  modern  fossil  fuel  or  nu- 
clear plants. 

16  Generator  not  subject  to  high  no  load 
overs  peeds. 

17  Low  Inertia  of  propane  turbine  reduces 
excess  torque  In  case  of  generator  shorting 
current. 

While  we  have  not  pretended  to  solve  all 
of  the  detailed  design  problems  for  a  large 
seal  thernvil  power  plant.  It  can  Just  the 
same  be  expected  from  this  study  that  a 
100,000  kw  sea  thermal  power  plant  Is  quite 
feasible  for  construction  with  present  ship- 
building and  hydroelectric  structure  con- 
struction capability  It  also  can  be  expected 
that  sea  thermal  power  has  an  excellent 
chance  of  being  the  lowest  cost  source  of 
power  available  and  enough  potential  power 
Is  available  to  ?iupply  all  of  the  world's  con- 
ceivable needs  Tlil.t  .study  should  Justify  con- 
tinued and  more  detailed  design  efforts  at 
making    large    sea    thermal    power    plants. 

Tablf  1 — Main  plant  material 

Boiler  --. 2,400.000 

Turblnea 720,000 

Generator 1,335.000 

Condenser 2.460.  000 

Boiler  water  pumps 830,000 

Condensing  water  pump 640.000 

Warm  water  pipes 131,000 

Cold  water  pipe   708.000 

Inlet  screens 304.000 

Boiler  feed  pumps ._       130,000 

Boiler  circulating  pimips 32.000 

Total    9.560,000 

Tabuc  a — Auxiliariea 

Propeller   power 80,000 

600  Kw.  emergency  generator 42,800 

AujclUary    boiler 38.000 

Bilge  &  ballast  pumps 4.800 

Flush  pumps 4.600 

Auxiliary  boiler  feed  pump 2.  000 

Screen    rakes 46.000 

Profvanc  compressor 12.  000 

Propane  condenser 2.000 

Propane  storage  receiver* 207.  000 

Propane    charge 22.000 

Two  air  compressors 23.000 

Radio   station 10,000 

Total    - 443,200 

Tablb  3 — Cott  tummary 

Main  plant 8   590   000 

Auxiliaries    443.200 

Structure   and  Msembly «,  »10,  000 
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A-ssembly  of  cold  pipe 362,000  engtaeerlng  and  the  number  and  importance  on  a  halocarbon   with   boiling  temperatures 

— of    the    uses   is   likely    to    increa.se    rapidly    In  in  the  region  of  300  to  400'  T  and  conderusUig 

Total    14.475,200  years   to   come,   until    It   becomes   one   of   our  temperature   of   100  to   110"    F    The  propane 

Engineering  and  supcrrtalon 724.  OCiO  most  Important  means  of  power  prcKluct:   n.  condition   Is   that   for   a   sea   thermal   power 

Contingency 1,448  OCXi  Strictly  tpeaklng   an   expansion   turbine  Is  plant"   with   boiling   temperatures   of   72"    F 

B.'iy  nirhlne  In  which  the  fluid  iniTea.-se?  its  and     condensing    temperattire    cf    approsl- 

Total 16.647.000  specific    \  ilume    as    it    passes    through    the  mately  52"  F   The  Important  things  to  note 

Cost  per  kw.  =  »166j00.  txirinne  I  ):e  definition  therefore  includes  all  about  these  two  cases  are  that  the  head  re- 
Yearly  owning  and  operating  cost— 41.870.-  steam  gi^  and  vapor  turbines.  We  are  ac-  quired  Is  very  moderate,  and  the  tip  speed 
QQQ  cusuimed  to  think  primarily  of  three  classes  of  the  wheel  in  a  single  stage  can  also  be 
Rated  yearly  capaclty  =  87e  x  10*  kw.  hrs.  of  turbines,  steam,  gas.  and  water  The  gas  quite  moderate.  Since  both  of  tliese  cases  lies 
Estimated  yearly  output  =  656  X  10"  kw,  hrs.  turbine  generally  hs^  come  to  mean  a  com-  intermediate  between  water  and  the  combus- 
Cost    per    kw     lir  -  to  00385.  plete  power  plaiit    rather  than  the  expansion  tlon  gas  turbine  It  Is  quite  sale  to  say  that  we 

turbine    only     .^.SME    has    recoj^nlzed    these  should   be   able   to   bujld   turbines   with   effl- 

FOOTNOTEs  three  ciasj^es  with  appropriate  test  codes  for  clencles  over  90  percent  on  these  gases  JUEt  as 

'  National    Power    Survey.    Federal    P«>wer  gu»iu  turbines,  gas  turbines    and  hydraulic  we  can  In  both  water  and  the  combustion  gas 

Comml—lop.  Octotjer  1964.  turblnrs  turbine. 

»0.  OUude.     Power   from    Tropical  Seas,"  ^\^i%  paper  deals  prlmsu-Uy  with  expansion  Fig    2  gives  an  Idea  of  head  requirements 

Mechantoal  Engineering.  December  1930.  turbines  operating  on  gases  and  vapors  other  for  various  turbine  type*    but  Indlcntes  very 

•  "Power  from  the  Sua.  Via  the  S«a,"  pre-  ^jj^^q  steam  or  combustion  gasi:^.  It  sliows  nttJe  about  physical  size.  The  diameter  of  a 
sented  by  the  authors  at  Susquehanna  Sec-  tjow  they  compare  with  steam  and  cumbus-  single-stage  turbine  Is  a  function  of  many 
tlon  ASNIBl,  Nov.  10.  19C4.  US  and  foreign  ^jq^  turbines,  what  some  of  their  appUca-  factors.  Including  design  type.  head,  effl- 
pateuts  applied  for.  lions  have  been,  and  how  they  aie  likely  to  dency.  and  density  of  the  fluid. 

•  J  H.  Anderson.  Jr  .  "'A  Proposal  for  a  New  -^^  applied  In  the  future.  The  reUtlt  n)«hlp  can  be  established  as  fol- 
Appllcatlon     of    Thermal    Energy    from    the  j^u  ttu-blnes  can  be  shown  on  a  chart  like  lows: 

Sea"  Thesis  for  BB    Degree.  MIT,   1963  ji^g     i    The   diagonal   line  Is  a   plot   of   the  „  ,. 

•  ASEA  Bulletin  No   8068E.  eqtiatlon.  ''P~    Cw                                    <  "^ 
'  "Flip,"     Machine    Design,     December    30.  aanooxOu  orw 

1»6».  :v.,1it>li-  -   f~:r-  Where 

'~Oak!M>t«  Drill  RU?  to  DrUl  In  Sea  Water  u-it.;iu  q_^u    ft  sec    .taken    at    exhaust    condltiotxa 

1000  Feet  Deep."  Fortune.  October  1962.  Am.rcximate    ranges    of     head     for     various  ^°^  »"  expansion  turbine) 

•P.  J.  Lampietti.    Pendulatlon  of  Pipes  and  tuiblnes  are  shown    It  U  remarkable  to  note  "    fl"'**  <len8lty  in  lb/cut  ft  at  exhaust 

Cables  m  Water."  ASME  Paper  63  WA   101.  that  commonly  used  turbines  cover  a  head  f'-^turblne  eflSclency 

•  W.  Baacom.  "The  Mohole."  Sclentlflc  range  of  almost  seven  order  of  ina^iltude  Taklivg  Weeds' =  terminology  for  specific 
Americau.  April   1969.  or  i^n    million    to  one.   It  is  also   renriarkable  speed 

"•  R.   Blumberg.      Hurricane   Winds.   Waves  xii^^x.  ol  ail  the  classes  shown,  only  the  steam 

and  Currents  Test  Marine  Pipe  Line  Design.  •  ^nd   combusuon    gas   turbines   require   more  j^^^^^                              ^ 

Pipe  Line  Industry    Sep'-mtjer  1964  ^j^n  o,ie  stage  lor  good  operating  efficiency.  "** 

"  "Steadiness    at    Sea.  '    Mechanical    Engl-  The  single-stage  speed  limit  Is  shown  for  Where 

neerlng.  April   1965  N-RPU 

"C    P    Ol.m^e       Half  a   MHe   D^n    with  "  ^  l*!?,T-ViLT^len  t  We  J«)  have  the  n-tetlon 

Scuba."  Popular  Mechanics    Julyl»«5  ki  _1.0_head  coemcient 

» C.   E.   Bodey.      The   Undersea  Machine."  where  .j,,^ 

Mechanical  Engineering.  June   1965.  t —'^'                                  (1)  ^^H                                  '* 

"    The  PronOse  of  Oceanography."  The  Na-  '"  o  '  wivere 

tlonal    Observer.    June   21.    1965                                                      ....,,.■      . ^   •„   /.   ■>,   y.  »-wh««J  tip  speed  In  fps 

-Capt     Jacques-Yves   Coustesu   "At    Home  H^avaliable   Isentroplc  beMl   In   ft-lb/b. 

In  the  Sea."  National  Geographic    April   IW64  g  - 32 J2  f t/sec.'  <- wheel  dlametei  In  to. 

■•Capt.  Jacques-Yves  Coustesu.     The  Liv-  This   limit    Is   arbitrarily   chosen,   but   fairly  PuttUig  (1).  (1)  and  (4)  Into  i2)  weget 

ing  Sea,"  1963.  typical   of  speed  limitations  for  mechanical 

"  E.  A.  Link     Tomorrow  on  the  Deep  Froo-  strength,  and  of  ki   limitations   at  good   effi  NJt*a^/>m^                               , 

tier."   National    Oeographlc.    April    1964.  denev  "     IMXV»' 

"3     W      Bryant      -Tools    Tor    the    Ocean  Water   turbines    cover   an    extremelv    wide 

Depths,"   Fr>rtune    August   1965  r^njre    of    head?     Thev    rsnpe   roughly    from  From  equation  (5) .  using  known  design  pa- 

•"Jovu-ney    Ir.;o    the    Earth."    Mechanical  j^^^q  f,   for   a   h'gh-henrt   Impulse  turbine  to  rameters  N.  and  K.  we  can  get  whe«l  dlam- 

Knglneenng,  July  1965  about    18    ft   required    b\    turbines   used    for  elers    for    heads    and    denslUes    of    «!l«erent 

""World    AUas    of    Sea    Surface    Tempera-  t,^^,    p„„er     Water-turbine    meter,    prod  jce  Uulds. 

tures."  Hydrographlc  Office  of  the  US    Navy  ^^,  usable   p.  wer  outpit    All   ol   the  power   is  Fig.  3  shows  the  starUlng  effect  of  fluid  en 

»  Allls-Chalmers   Bulletin,    "Water   Control  yggd  i^  overcome  fr;cti.ui  drajj  ;:.  -he  turbine  the  diameter  The  case  shown  used  the  design 

Oates  "  itself.  The  head  requlremenu  lor  wfiter  tur-  parameters   from   a   large    water    turbine   at 

""Compftct     Heat     Exchangers,"    by    Kays  ttiaea  were  taken  directly   from   performance  Plckwlclt.    Tenn.   This    turbine    was   rated   at 

and  London    McOraw  Rill  quotation*  gneu  by  diflereut  met^r  buUders.  55.000  hp.  43 -ft  head,  and  81.8  rpm.  The  wheel 

""Tables    for    Sea    Water    Density."     V  S  j  tj^  lugh  head  required  probabi.v   rcpresenU  diameter  was  292  In.  The  comparison  Is  made 

N*'y-  a    de.sign    wluch    tries    to    miruniiye    incuon  between   water   turbines   of   this  design   and 

"W.  W.  Aton,  "Recent  Mechanical  Devel-  errors    and    disregards    Uie    loi^ics    in    head.  stesm  and  propane  turbines  with  comparable 

opments   In   the   Large-Scale    Production    of  whereas  the  very  low  head  design  has  mini-  design  parameters  operating  under  the  heads 

Cryogenic    Liquids."    ASMK    IHiper    64 -WA/  mum    friction    requirements    and    minimum  available   in   sea  thermal   power  plants    The 

f*f^**  loss    requirements,    at    the    exper^se    of    best  l>ol!lng  temperature  and  condensing  t.eiTiper- 

•  New   York  Times.  June   14.    1964  accuracy.    Both    types    obviously    have    their  ature    are    shown    for    the    prop&iie    and    the 
"O.    D.    Friedlander    "The    Quoddjr   Ques-  uses.  steam    The  temperanire  differe :-ce  m  a  steam 

tlon,"  IEEE  Spectrum.  September  1964.  Wood  » has  carefully  shown  the  relationship  powered  sea  thermal  plant  i.s  slightly  greater 

Isetween  typical  combustion  gas  turbines  and  than   that   in   a   propane   plant     because    no 

(Presented   to  the  American   Society  of  water  turbines  in  design    He  has  shown  that  heal   exchangtr>    br.:    ;:.%    .-.ed    m    the    steam 
Mechanical    Engineers     November    1965)  hlgh-emrlenrv   combustion    gas    turbines    CT»n  plant     Note   that    the    he*d    re<5Uiren.enU'    on 
TuE   FxPANsirN   TV       w              "  ^  designed  as  well   as  hlgh-efflnencv   water  steam  are  so  high  that  at   ieajit   a  tw.,-stati< 
■        '          '"""    '  turbines,  so   that   It   Is  reasonable   to  expect  •.ea.-n  lurbaie  wou.d   be  .'equired    »herfra>  u 
(By   J.    Hubert    Anderson.    Consulting    Engl-  that  very  high  effu-lencv  s:ngle-ft«>-e  turbines  single-stage   propane   turbine   is   quite   satls- 
'^eer.  York.  Pa     Mem   ASME)  ^^n   bp  designed   <  ver   the   rampiet*   range  of  factory.  The  head  of  *i  ft  was  cho&eu  for  the 
The   paper    defines   the   expansion    turMne  headf  from   the  rombustion  gai  t  irblnc  to  a  water  turbine,  becauiic  of   the   water-flow  re- 
and   Ita  relation   to   other   turtjines     It   gives  moderateUy   iow-head   water   turbine    On   the  qtiircmcnts  per  unit  of  power  are  about  the 
examples  of   head   and   size   relationships   of  oUier    hand    extremely    high    heads    used    in  same  as  on  the  sea  thermal   power  plant.  It 
various    turbines    under    various    operating  steaxn   lurbmefc   with   many  operating  stages  can  easily  be  seen  why  steam  cannot  possibly 
conditions,   showing   h<  *   some   turbines   on  do    not    provide    the    s«iiie    efficiency    at    the  be  used  for  an  economical  sea  thermal  power 
heavier    gases    oompare     with     convrntioual  t.n^Je    suige    turbine;.     Basically    Llie    re&son  plant,    and    this    explains    one    major   reason 
steam,    combustion    gae.   and    hydraulic    lur-  for    this    Ls    thai    wuh    a    niuitiitace    ;urbine  why  the  original  attempt  at  tapping  sea  ther- 
blnes     It    shows    a    number    (f    present    a:,d  running  at  one  .'speed  thi.  ugh  a  high  expau-  mal    power   wa.«    a   falltire.   In   this   case   the 
future  possible  uses  for  expansir  n  turbliies.  Blon  ratio,  the  variation  m  blade  rie.'sign  from  ch->ice   of   the    turbine   fluid   literally   makes 
ending  with  a  plea  for  ASME  to  re  cignlz*'  the  the  flrct  to  the  last  stage  Is  so  great  that  high  sea   thermal   power  possible    Since  the   pro- 
expansion  turbine  with  a  sultablp  test  oode  efficiencies  can  not  be  attained  in  all  stages.  pane  turbine   Is   roughly    %   the  diameter   of 
The  expansion   turbine  U  finding  Incretis-  The  turbines  for  halo-carbons  and  for  pro-  the    hydraulic    turbine   for   the   same   power 
Ing  applications     in  tlie  viorld  of  nieciiani  al  pane  show  two  cases  for  single-stage  turbines  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  turbine  for  a  sea 

on  heavy  gases  The  case  for  the  halo-carbons  thermal    power    plant    can    cost    very    little. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  ts  typical  of  a  boiling  and  condensing  cycle  In  addition  to  this  factor  the  higher  rotating 
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speed  of  the  propane  turbine  perniiU  a 
smaller  and  lower  cost  generator  than  can  lie 
\i.sed  *ith  the  comparable  hydraulic  turbine 
Since  sea  thermal  power  can  easily  furnish 
all  the  power  the  world  w!U  ever  need,  it  It 
apparent  that  the  heavy  gad-expansiua  tur- 
bine can  b«  of  consldt^rable  importance 

PRESENT    EXPANSION     Tl'SBINE     USF.S 

As  noted  earlier  there  are  already  many 
uses  for  expansion  turbines,  with  probably 
many  more  to  come  Some  of  the  present 
use?  are: 

En0n«  Turbochargers.  This  Is  such  a  large 
and  well  known  usage  that  no  comments  are 
necessary. 

Mercury -Vapor  Turbine  in  the  Binary 
Cycle.  In  this  case  low-pressure  mercury 
turbine  was  used  at  the  high  temperature 
end  of  the  steam  power  cycle  In  order  to 
avoid  the  high  pressures  necessary  tor  hiyh 
efBciency  slngle-tluld  cycles  This  is  no  longer 
of  much  Interest,  because  power  plants  today 
are  capable  of  using  the  very  high  pressure 
steam  end  of  the  cycle. 

High.  Pressure  Chemical  Procefses  Involv- 
ing Release  of  Waste  Gases  In  recent  years 
physical  sizes  of  process  plants  have  been 
drastically  reduced  by  Increasing  reaction 
pressures.  The  e.tpansion  turbine  utilizing 
the  energy  available  from  the  waste  gases  baa 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  economic 
success  of  these  higher  pressure  processes. 
Two  examples  are  the  Houdry  catalytic  re- 
fining process  and  the  maritifacture  of  nitric 
acid,  which  has  been  reduced  In  cost  by 
utlll2aitlon  of  expansion  turbines 

Gas  Refrigeration  Cycles  In  extreme  low 
temperature  refrigeration  cycles,  where  con- 
densing fluids  are  not  conveniently  available, 
the  gas-expansion  cycle  Is  regularly  used.  The 
use  of  the  turbine  In  the  expansion  cycle 
greatly  improves  the  efficiency  of  the  entire 
process  and  has  contributed  a  great  deal 
toward  lower  cost  manufacture  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen.  In  this  case  the  turbine  Is  not 
important  as  a  prtxlucer  of  power,  but  rather 
as  a  temperatxire  reducing  device,  depending 
directly  on  the  efPlcSencv  of   the   turbine. 

Military  Uses  Tliere  fiave  been  a  number 
of  these  uses,  some  publicized  and  others 
classified. 

rurvHi:    expansion    turbine    usiis 
Here  are  some  of  the  probable  future  uses 
of  expansion  turbines  with  boiling  and  con- 
densing vapor  cycles. 

Sea  Thermal  Power  Using  Propane  or  Other 
Dense  Gases  This  one  soiirce  of  power  alone 
can  furnish  many  times  more  total  power 
than  the  world  will  ever  conceivably  need 

Metal  Vapors  m  Rankine  Cycles  These  cy- 
cles '  have  been  proposed  for  space  power 
plants. 

Hydrocarbons.  Halocarbons  or  other  Heavy 
Giises  at  the  Condensing  Und  o!  Large  Steam 
Power  Plants.  These  have  been  shown  to  be 
feasible  economically  In  various  studies,  and 
will  probably  be  used  sometmie  in  the  not.  tc«) 
distant  future 

Power  Plants  Using  Direct  Sunlight  for 
Energy.  Such  plants  as  small  as  one  kilowatt 
have  actually  been  built  In  Israel,  and  the 
various  posslbilltlea  are  ou'lined  in  a  p.ifx'r 
by  Tabor  and  Bronlckl  •,  see  Fig    5 

Turbine  Comfort  Cycle  I'ling  Halocarbons 
for  Both  Power  and  C(xiling  Fluids  Such  a 
cycle  Is  shown  dsagrammatlcally  in  Pig  3 
The  left-hand  side  of  the  cycle  provlde.-i  p'.iwer 
from  the  turbine  and  exhaust  heat  that  can 
be  used  for  heating  The  nght-hand  side  ;s 
a  conventional  compres-sor  refrigerating  sys- 
tem for  cooling  water  to  cool  the  building 
The  complete  cycle  provides  either  heating  -ir 
cooling  or  a  combination  of  b',>th  heating  and 
cooling  at  the  aame  time  Most  large  build- 
ings require  simultaneous  heating  and  ci.m,:- 
Ing  for  a  large  part  of  the  year  The  turbine 
comfort  cycle  provides  .i  particularly  efflclent 
arrsuigement  for  accomplishing  tli;.-,  Ouring 
a  period  of  sunultaii&jua  heating  and  co.jilng 
the  poww  from  the  turbine  Is  used  to  operate 


the  compressor,  which  cools  the  bxilldlng  and 
rejects  the  heat  to  the  cooling  i<.ywer  through 
the  condenser  on  the  right.  At  the  same  time 
the  exhaust  from  the  turbine  can  be  re- 
jected in  the  two-circuit  condenser  to  heat 
water  that  heaus  another  part  of  the  bulld- 

iOf,'- 

iiy  using  a  '.ilrly  low-pre^>sure  h.iiocarbon 
such  iU4  R  114  in  the  turbine  and  a  fairly 
high-pressure  refrigerant  such  as  R  12  in 
the  conipressor  side  of  the  circuit  It  Is  p<.>s- 
slble  to  gel  a  gcKxl  design  match  in  speed 
be' ween  the  single-sUige  turbine  and  single- 
stage  compressor  s<j  that  this  beccimes  ii  very 
small  compact  unit  In  this  cycle  the  boiler 
can  get  its  heat  from  wnste  ste.im,  exhaust 
gas  from  a  gas  turbine"  or  from  direct  com- 
bustion. SUidles  have  shown  that  this  cycle 
can  provide  an  operating  economy  far  better 
than  currently  u.sed  absorption  systems,  as 
well  .as  being  lower  in  first  cost. 

Automotive  Turbine  Using  Halocarbons. 
Fantastic  advantiiges  can  be  gained  by  using 
the  halocarbon  or  other  heavy  gas-turbine 
cycle  to  drive  an  automobile  Some  of  them 
are,  no  smog,  no  vibration,  reserve  power 
storage  for  passing.  Ideal  torque  characteris- 
tics requiring  simple  transmission.  Instant 
beating  available,  no  overheating  In  traffic, 
low  fuel  consumption,  no  distributor,  no 
mviffler  no  spark  plugs,  and  a  number  of 
other  advar  tages 

Fig  4  shows  diameter  and  speeds  for  radial- 
flow  turbines  that  could  easily  l>e  designed 
for  the  automotive  p<.iwer  plant  or  the  com- 
fort power  plant  The  case  for  t^ie  comfort 
power  plant  was  taken  using  R  114  as  a  fluid 
with  a  maximum  temperature  of  305  F  and  a 
condensing  temperature  of  105  F  The  case 
for  the  i^utomotlve  power  plant  w.is  taken 
using  R  216  for  a  fluid  with  a  maximum  tem- 
perature of  500  F  and  a  conden^slng  tem- 
perature of  140  F  The  design  parameters 
were  taken  at  values  providing  g<x.>d  efficiency 
according  to  Wood's  excellent  paper  on  this 
subject.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined 
which  fluids  are  best  for  these  p-irtlcular 
applications,  but  these  two  are  typical  of  rea- 
sonable poeislbllltles  Note  that  the  150  hp 
automotive  turbine  need  only  be  approxi- 
mately 6-ln  dla.  and  run  nl  a  speed  of  30 
U)  40  thousand  rpm  Note  also  thai  the  speeds 
for  comfort  p<jwer  turbines  match  reason- 
ably wel.  with  speeds  on  R-12  centrifugal 
rcfrlgerauon  systems  ranging  fmm  100  to 
tUKX)  hp 

Many  m<ire  specific  examples  of  the  actual 
and  potential  uses  for  expau-slfvi  turbines 
could  be  given  Our  purpose  here  has  been 
to  show  !u>n\e  of  the  many  uses  m  order  to 
Illustrate  how  Important  these  turbines  are 
likely  to  become  In  the  engineering  world 
It  seems  fitting  and  Important  that  ASME 
recognize  the  importance  arid  pos-sitaili;  ies 
for  these  turbines  by  giving  them  a  dlstiuct 
place  In  the  pattern  i.f  test  cdes  Continued 
rapid  development  of  these  turbines  de- 
mands that  Information  be  made  available 
as  to  h.w  to  do  a  go>,d  Job  ot  performance 
evaluation 

As  mere  and  more  fluids  are  used  In  ex- 
pansion turbines  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
there  will  be  many  cases  In  which  the  majiu- 
tacturer  cannot  use  the  gas  under  actual 
conditions  of  operation  for  test  in  his  plant 
This  became  a  very  major  similar  problem  In 
centrifugal  compressor  testing  and  has  only 
recently  been  recognized  by  the  ls.suance  of 
a  new  test  code  No  10'  for  centrifugal  and 
axial  compressor''  Since  this  condition  Is 
bound  to  cx-cur  In  turbines  to  almost  the 
same  degree  that  it  has  occurred  in  com- 
pressors it  -seems  particularly  Importatit  that 
ASME  provide  a  test  code  that  will  set  up 
sound  methixls  for  translation  of  perform- 
ance from  test.s  on  one  gits  to  f)erformance 
on  another  Prescribed  limits  f-r  test  condl- 
tiosis  nrast  al,so  be  establl.iiied  Just  as  they 
wF-rt"  fii-  conipre.ssors  Many  of  the  require- 
ments have  already  been  outlined  by  Balje," 
The  Power  Test  Codes  Committee  already 


has  under  consideration  the  writing  of  a  test 
code  for  expansion  turbines  It  is  hoped  that 
this  paper  will  help  to  focus  attention  on 
these  turbines,  to  stir  the  reactions  of  ASME 
members  on  this  subject 

FCK'TNl,'Tr,.S 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  TEXANS  TO  NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON    OCEANS   AND   ATMOSPHERE 

Mr  TOWER  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  was 
most  plea.'^pd  last  week  that  President 
Nixon  nominated  two  Texans  to  serve  on 
the  25-member  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  These 
two  most  able  educators  are  John  C. 
Calhoun,  vice  president  of  Texas  A  &  M. 
University,  and  Francis  S,  Johnson,  act- 
ing president  of  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Dallas  The  Commi.ssion.  which  I  have 
long  advocated  and  fully  supported  when 
It  passed  Congress  this  year,  will  fill  a 
vital  need  in  helping  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  various  SUte  and  private  institu- 
tions ■which  are  conducting  programs 
relative  to  our  Nation  s  ocean  resources. 

The  appointment  of  two  Texans  to  this 
committee  under.scores  the  increasing 
role  that  Texas  and  Texans  are  playm's' 
in  developing  a  truly  first- rate  oceano- 
graphic  and  oceanic  program  for  this 
country  I  am  proud  to  be  as-sociated  with 
this  effort,  I  know  that  both  Dr  Calhoun 
and  Dr.  Johnson  will  make  outsUndin  : 
contributions  to  the  work  of  this  com- 
niitU'e  and  that  they  will  be  a  credit  to 
our  State. 

OIL  INDUSTRY  PAID  8  7  PERCENT  IN 
FEDERAL  INCOME   TAXES  IN   1970 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
major  oil  companies  paid  a  record  high 
amount  in  Federal  income  taxes  in  1970: 
8  7  percent 

Although  this  i.s  far  lower  than  an  in- 
dividual who  earned  $600  in  taxable  in- 
come would  have  U)  pay,  it  is  a  higher 
percentage  than  the  major  oil  companies 
have  paid  since  1962, 

United  States  Oil  Week  has  continued 
its  good  work  in  publishing  the  actual 
amounts  of  money  the  major  oil  com- 
panies have  paid  in  Federal  income  taxes. 

I  think  the  figures  are  a  disgrace 

There  is  absolutely  no  ju-stiflcation  for 
the  .American  publu  to  continue  subsidiz- 
ing the  ma.ior  oil  companies  who  earned 
over  $8  8  billion  last  year    I  realize  that 
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.      fi^„  ir.  tax  credits  for  payments  to  foreign  goyera-  ActuaUy    the    percentage    rate    U    lowered 

the  major  oil   companies   are  starting  to  ^"^^^i"^,   [^^.'^eral   t^x  rati  down  to  somewhat  by  adding  Amerada  Hess  In  1969. 

seek    outside    financing    to   continue   ac-  g^^h  amazliig  rates  as  »   newly   formed  Integrated  major  company 

celerallng  their  exploration  pace,  but  I                                                                         Percent  with  an  unusually  low  tax  rate. 

think    thev    should    seek    this    flnancms  (-^,„ 1.2  while  other  refiners  disappeared  through 

Smep,Le\,ther     than     the     taxpayers'  Amerada -- -  -   --f-d-RlTLrd'^her^^^^^ 

pocketbooks.  71,'        4  6  and  taxes  became  part  of  the  acquiring  com - 

So  long  as  the  major  oil  companies  w  ith  Union  ...- -- -      ^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

their   billions    of    dollars   in    profits   con-  ,,,     '.hon      I                       "                 — -       8.3  Tenneco  and  Amerada  Hess  were  added  m 

tlnue   to   pay   lower   taxes   than   an   indi-  (vTntinental                  I"""III"III--       6.4  1969  because  oX  tbelr  importance  to  market - 

vidual  m  the  lowest  tax  bracket.  I  think  Texaco        ..'""""I - -      6  4  ing. 

thp  nubhc  will   have  cause  to  complain.                                                 ^         .  v,,     ^  r^n  n  Actual    dollars   paid    to   Uncle    Sam    r-se 

Uie  P,'^^"^  ,;;''^'';'';    '  ,.,„  ,^  railed  uuon         ^et  some  refiners-such  as  Ashland  Oil  &  steadily,    but    combined   profits    of    the    in- 

At  a  Unic  when  e\er>one  is  called  upon  ^^^^^^^  ^^  aa'^— aUowed  their  taxes  to  get  d^stry  rose  steadily  too  (except  for  the  1969 

to  bear  heavier  and  heavier  tax  buraens  ^    ^^^^    ^   p^j^j   ^y   ^^^^   jobbers  changes  In  the  table)    with  the  federal   tsx 

to  meet  our  national  needs,  how  can  we,         Mobil,    with    its    heavy    holding    in    the  ^^^  staying  about  the  same  at  1%  to  8.7'; 

in  Congress,  call  upon  individuals  to  pay  Middle  East  fell  prone  to  a  10.0%   federal  j^.^^  jggg  ^^  jg^Q 

more   in   taxes   when    the   oil   companies  income  tax.  Does   it   matter   how   much   federal   taxes 

continue  to  escape    If  the  end  result  of          Last  year  we  put  The  Signal  Cos.  into  our  refiners  pay? 

reauiring  the  oil  companies  to  pav  more  table,  and   this  year  we  removed  it  because  ^.^,^5  ^^ble  is  put  together  annually  by  U.S. 

♦  aSoc   u   hiahPr   nil    nrices    so   be   it    Let  Signal   has  dropped  out  of  marketlng-refln-  q^  ^Veek  not  because  we  care  whether  cer- 

taxes   ^^^gh^^   oil   prices    so   DeU^L^t  mg  almost  completely  save  for  a  few  stations  ^,^    ^                    ^   1^^^^   tax    rate   than   the 

those  who  use  the  oil  pay  It-s  true  market  ^^  Washington  and  Oregon  now  up  for  sale.  ,e  „bo  clekn  their  offices. 

cost.  Perhaps  that  might  encourage  the          signal,  incidentally,  reported  a  »48.490.0O0  g^^   ^^   jg  newsworthy  that  some  refiners 

development     of     more     efficient     mass  net  loss  for  1970  and  gained  a  »13  908  000  fed-  ^^th  aggressive  marketing  policies  often  have 

transit.  eral  tax  credit  instead  of  pH\ing  taxes.  unusually  low  tax  rates  on  the  vast  cash  flow 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  oil         But  it  wasn't  at  all  clear  how  much  of  the  ^j^^y  handle, 

company   taxes   as   reported   by   U.S.   Oil  trouble  or  benefit  came  from  oil  operations.  Some    with    low    tax    rates    don't    market 

Week  be  printed  in  the  Record.                            signal  said  ifs  getting  out  of  foreign  oU  aggressively.  .           .  , 

Nv  eea  uc  pi  1  u^  production  too.  Refiner     taxes     have     been     controversial 

There  being   no  objection    the   items  P  ^^  ^           ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^,^^  ^^^^  ,^^  ^^^^^  marketers  for  years, 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tne  KEC-  ^^^^,^  ^^^^^  ^  reflect  removal  of  signal  thus  Tax   credits   for   royalties   paid   to   foreign 

OBD,  as  follows;  making  the  years  more  comparable  governments    as    "Income    taxes"    have   been 

International  FiKMS  Pat  Low  Income  Taxes           -what  d'jes  the  table  show?  a  bone  of  contention  among  federal  offlclals 

Federal   Income   Uxes   of   major  oU   com-         The  revised  figures  for  1969  look  a«  If  they  trying  to  design  an  Imports  subsidy  prc>gTam 

panles  last  year  Inched  up  to  8,7%   of  their  show  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969— with  Its  that   would   er.c«urage   exploration  at  home 

before  tax  earnings  cut  In  the  percentage  depletion  allowance—  rather  than  abroad. 

The  big  international  companies— who  get  actually   lowered   the   Industry's   taxes.  The   table   Is   as   foUows: 


Nel  income 
betor*  111 


Federal 


Standard 
(New 
Jersey) 

1962  $1,271,903 

1963 1.M4.469 

iat4 1,S28,555 

1965 1,679,675 

1M6 1,830,944 

IM7 2,061.000 

IKS 2.313,587 

1969 2.069.697 

1970...  2,474,748 

TeucO: 

1962 446,371 

1963 615,768 

19M 660,761 

IKS 681,613 

IW 808,991 

in; 892,428 

IM 1,006,246 

19M 952,854 

1970         ..  1,137,666 

GuH 

1962 488,351 

1963 540,065 

1964 607,343 

1965 655.727 

1966 813.868 

1967 955.968 

19a 977.321 

M 992.005 

1970    ....  990.  197 

Mobil: 

1962 379,339 

1963 437.352 

1«M 464.660 

Vm 508,016 

IM »5,412 

19(7 594,593 

1961 673,739 

1969 728,815 

1970 873,744 

Standird 
(Califomie): 

1962 348,  m 

1963 356.568 

Vm....^.  448.053 

UK 507,341 

1916 564  256 

19S7 791,962 

19li 569  431 

1969 593,  386 

1970 589  637 


U.ooo 

69,  000 
29,000 
82, 000 
116,000 
166,000 
233.999 
265,789 
268,273 

13,000 
10,250 

5,500 
10,000 
32.500 
17.500 
23,800 

7,250 
73,250 

19,389 
3C,  870 
52  443 
53.559 
90.008 
74.142 
8,005 
4  264 
11,  89^ 

8.300 
23,000 
27,700 
33,900 
23.200 
26,900 
22.000 
41,800 
95,600 


5,800 
2,900 
14.100 
1^500 

27,300 
12  900 
16,700 
10.900 

29,700 


Percent 


.06 

4.3 

1.7 

4.9 

6.3 

8.1 

10. 1 

12.8 

10.8 

2.3 
1.6 

.8 
1.4 
4.0 
1.9 
2.3 

.7 
6.4 

3.9 

5.7 

8.6 

8.1 

11.0 

7.8 

.8 

.4 

1.2 

2.1 
5.2 
5.9 
6.6 
4.4 
4.5 
3.3 
5.7 
10.9 


1.6 

.8 
3.1 
2.5 
4.8 
1.6 
2.9 
1.8 
5.0 


Forei(n. 

some 

Slates' 

tu 


J423.  000 
496,000 
549,  000 
562,  OOC 
624, 000 
700,000 
802,907 
756,269 
896,938 

51,700 

58.850 

77,900 

80,700 

104, 700 

124,400 

162,800 

175,800 

242,400 

128,  871 
137,  842 
159,782 
174,935 
219,  r.98 
303,539 
342,  997 
377,183 
427. 939 

128,700 
142,500 
142,800 
154,000 
176,100 
182,300 
223,500 
252,500 
295,644 


28.600 
31.600 
125, 837 
142,941 
151,  019 
369,669 
1W,900 
125,  700 
374.000 


33 

31 

33 

33 

34 

34 

34 

36.5 

36.2 

9 

12 

11 

11.8 

12.9 

13.9 

16.1 

18.4 

21.3 

26 

25 

26 

26 

26,9 

31.8 

35.1 

38.0 

43.2 

33 
32 

30 

30 

31.7 

30.7 

33.2 

34.6 

33.8 


8 

8 

28.1 
28.2 
26.8 
46  7 
17.7 
21.2 
29  5 


Profit 


I 


1840,903 
1.019,469 
I,C50,555 
1,035,675 
1,090,944 
1,195,028 
1,276,681 
1,047,939 
1,309,537 

481,671 
545,668 
677,  361 
590,913 
671,791 
750, 528 
819.646 
769,804 
822,016 

340, 091 
371,353 
395, 118 

427,  233 
504,762 
578,  287 
626,  319 
610.  558 
550,366 

242,339 
271,852 
294,160 
320,116 
356,112 
385.393 

428,  239 
434,515 
487,500 


313,  781 
322,068 
308.  116 
351,900 
385,  937 
409.  393 
451,831 
453,  786 
385,  937 


Nel  income 
before  Ux 


Federal 
tax 


Percent 


Foreign, 

some 

States' 

UX 


Percent 


Standard 

(Induitiy): 

1962 {168,843 

1963  208.022 

1964 204,817 

1965 263,098 

1966  300,531  . 

1967  366,847 

1968 395,064 

1969  403, 337 

1970 394,539 

Shell: 

1962 173,555 

1963 211.575 

1964 213.575 

1965 274.507 

1966 313,085 

1967 342,022 

1968 387,767 

1969 -  308.451 

1970 274,681 

Atlantic: 

1962 61.110 

1963 56.747 

1964 61,081 

1965 164,091 

1966 203,356 

1967 227,930 

1968 240,272 

1969 276.447 

1970 257,121 

Phillips: 

1962  .  158  320 

1963  160. 954 

1964 152,197 

1965 165,876 

1966 218,382 

1967 227,766 

1968  .     .  184,560 

1969 178.155 

1970 198,241 

Conoco  ': 

1962 73,477 

1963 99,665 

1964 204,184 

1965 201,914 

1966 290.294 

1967..     ..  280,584 

1968 290,357 

196S 248,868 

1970,   .     -  301,115 

Tenneco: 

1969  ..  91.633 
197C   182,082 


$3, 105 

22,182 

8.486 

39,578 


1.8 
10.6 

4.1 
15.0 


74,021  20.2 

74, 678  18. 9 

64,200  15.9 

56,  018  14.  2 

7, 200  4. 1 

19. 100  9. 0 

2. 800      1.3 

26. 600  9.  6 

46. 100  14.  7 

44.940  13.1 

63,  378  16.  3 

5, 464      1.  7 

34, 285  12. 4 

0 

0 

0  

2. 629      1. 6 

7. 637  3.  7 

6,188  2.7 
2.  999  1.  2 
4,063       1.47 

10,622  4.13 

48.000  30.3 

52.  000  26. 2 

32  229  22.  2 

31.745  19.1 

59,163  27.0 

52.255  22.9 

32.584  17.7 

24.231  13.6 

19.871  10.0 

1,065      1.4 

9, 143      9. 2 

235       .1 

4, 670      2,  3 

11,669      4.0 

7,  649      2.  7 

9.721      3.3 

3, 394      1. 3 

119,262      6.4 


U381 

2.746 

1,490 

4,249 

49,672 

10.576 

10,892 

18.104 

24  502 

8.680 
12,623 
12,583 
13, 876 


2 
1 
.7 


2.9 
2.8 
4.4 

6.2 

5 
5 

5 
5 


11,785 

3.7 

12,233 

3.6 

12,298 

3.2 

11,936 

3.8 

3.191 

LI 

14,944 

24 

12,734 

22 

14,005 

22 

25,000 

15  2 

23, 877 

11  7 

30,935 

115 

37,713 

15.7 

45,210 

16  3 

40.869 

15.8 

-13,299  

24, 273  13. 3 


3,385 
3,491 
4,950 
6.415 
7,595 
11,496 
15, 174 
19,602 
9,326 

3,335 
3,157 
103,840 
101,  093 
122. 33S 
123,973 
130, 594 
88,406 
121,398 

2.941 
2,891 


2 
2 
3 
4 

3.4 
5 

12 
11 
4.7 

5 

3 

50.9 
50.1 
42.1 
44.2 
45.0 
35.5 
4a3 

3.2 

1.5 


Profit 
after  Ux 


9162,420 
163,092 
194.851 
219, 272 
255,969 
282,250 
309.494 
321,033 
314,019 

157,675 
179.852 
198,190 
234, 031 
255.200 
284, 849 
312,091 
291.161 
237, 205 

46,266 

44,013 

47.076 
136.462 
171.842 
190.817 
199.560 
227.  174 
205,003 

106.955 
li35.  463 
115.018 
127.716 
151.624 
164  Ob 
136.802 
134.322 
169.044 

69.077 
87,365 
100.109 
96,151 
156, 9U 
148,962 
150,042 
157.  06t 
160.461 

101.991 
157,  tu 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Octob 
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1971 

Fsraiai. 

r#fVlBi, 

MMM 

ffflM^ 

Net  income 

Federal 

Stotn' 

ProOt 

r«»I  .M»<n(i 

Fedeial 

smh- 

Prom 

bdMtUt 

M 

PVfCinl 

1*1 

ftrcffnt 

•ttwtai 

before  t4> 

tn 

rtfCttn 

ti( 

Pvfcent 

•flM  tH 

Suo: 

Mtnttwn  >: 

196? 

JE6.395 

200cr 

113,400 

20 

t53,195 

1962 

121.  OM 

$2,20n 

0 

J205 

.5 

»37.889 

1963 

79.976 

1  300 

1.9 

17.460 

22 

61.216 

1963 

50.058 

{'> 

0 

933 

2 

49.  125 

1964...     . 

88.577 

2.400 

2.7 

17.670 

20 

68.507 

1964 

63.220 

h 

0 

2.844 

4 

60  376 

19g& 

113.405 

10,300 

9.0 

18.220 

16 

84.835 

196J 

97.  416 

2,4^ 

0 

37.345 

3S 

60.071 

1966 

131,544 

16,600 

12.6 

14.370 

10  9 

100,  574 

196C 

130.927 

1.8 

50,700 

45.9 

68.826 

1967...     . 

146,946 

24.  700 

16.8 

13,670 

9.3 

108.526 

1967 

138,528 

3,700 

2.7 

60.962 

44.0 

73  858 

1968 

227. 790 

44  290 

19.4 

19,070 

8  4 

164, 430 

1968 

155,335 

4.350 

2.8 

67  659 

416 

83,326 

19M 

226.  C52 

48.207 

21.3 

25.585 

11  3 

152, 260 

1969 

170,  657 

3,250 

1.9 

77,929 

45,6 

89.478 

197« 

223.086 

27.054 

12.1 

56,967 

25.5 

139, 675 

an 

153,783 

S.200 

5.3 

61,000 

39  6 

84  583 

Cities  Sarvicc: 

SUndanl 

1962 

S4  143 

20  773 

24,7 

3.185 

3 

60.185 

(Ohio): 

1963 

101,976 

20,  188 

21.4 

4,283 

4 

77.505 

1962 

37,  235 

9.275 

25.0 

3,738 

10 

24  222 

1964     . 

105,299 

19.819 

U.9 

967 

.9 

84.513 

1963 

54.008 

15.275 

28.1 

4.8)6 

9 

31887 

1965 

137.068 

31.973 

213 

977 

.7 

104.  lU 

1964 

70,252 

21.150 

30.2 

5.334 

7 

43  768 

1966 

194.456 

51.760 

26.7 

902 

4 

141.794 

1965 

82. 848 

26,300 

31.7 

6.3M 

8.3 

49. 712 

1967 

165.289 

32.  347 

19.  S 

5,105 

3  1 

127.837 

1966 

84  481 

21  200 

25.0 

6.34S 

7.5 

56.936 

1968 

138.613 

12.683 

9.1 

4.594 

13 

121  336 

1967 

101,4% 

29.200 

2*.  8 

8.412 

8.3 

63,884 

1969 

165.418 
151.562 

27.254 
27.169 

16,7 
17,9 

4.76S  . 
5.816 

133.398 
l«,572 

1968 
1969 

113,571 
99.706 

38.100 
42  601 

33.5 
42.7 

5,394 
5.183 

4.7 
5.2 

70,077 

1970. 

3.8 

51,922 

Union 

1970 

66  351 

(6  918) 

(10,4) 

4.25Z 

6.4 

69  017 

(Calffomia): 

Ashland:  • 

1962..       . 

59,421 

8.000 

13.5 

5,5«> 

9 

45  371 

196? 

24.324 

6  201 

25.8 

2,799 

11 

15.324 

1963  . 

73  028 

13. 100 

17.7 

6.  MO 

1 

53.928 

19M 

28,  769 

10.556 

37.7 

104 

.3 

18.109 

1964 

87.564 

13.  310 

15.2 

7,200 

8 

67,064 

1964 

36.385 

9,672 

26.8 

2,977 

8 

23.  735 

1965 

119.214 

15,604 

13.2 

8,840 

7 

94,770 

1965 

50,594 

15.500 

30.6 

2,440 

5 

31.594 

1966 

170. 782 

18.398 

10.7 

10.144 

5l9 

142,  240 

I960 

69.324 

20.830 

30.0 

5.570 

8 

42.924 

1967  ..      . 

163.  820 

10  400 

6.3 

8.467 

h.2 

144.963 

1967.   .     . 

72,212 

23.  718 

32.8 

3.952 

5.5 

44.542 

1968 

164,232 

5.955 

3.6 

7,045 

4l3 

151,232 

1968 

79,  115 

26.  251 

33.2 

4,524 

5.7 

48,340 

1969  ..     . 

171,430 

8.800 

5.1 

9.400 

5.4 

153,230 

1969 

83.102 

27.480 

33.0 

3.280 

19 

52.  342 

1970     .     . 

161.825 

7,540 

4  6 

15,210 

14 

114,461 

1970 

84  326 

27.  260 

32.3 

4,723 

5.6 

52.343 

Amcrtdi  Htts: 

Total 

1969 

133,  875 

2.406 

1.8 

46.813 

34.9 

84.655 

1962  ..   .. 

4,  138,  331 

169.  492 

4.0 

838.954 

19.9 

1  194,  770 

1970 

183.905 

6.648 

3.6 

63,247 

34.3 

114.010 

1963 

4,921,577 

304,985 

6  2 

951.255 

19.3 

3.  663.  037 

Getty  V 
1967 

1964 

5.322,329 

233,  241 

4  4 

1.251.442 

215 

1  838.  846 

132.762 

3  687 

2.8 

10.909 

8.2 

118. 166 

1905 

S.  940;  312 

407.  621 

6.8 

1,360,470 

22  9 

4.172.221 

itu 

112,  798 

6^712 

6.0 

7.836 

6.9 

98,250 

1966 

6. 905.171 

577  436 

8.2 

1.609.663 

210 

4,  798.  072 

19Ct 

140,426 

11.400 

8.1 

9.758  . 

119.  268 

1967 

7, 626. 420 

628,581 

8.2 

1,945,888 

25.5 

5,051.541 

1970.   . 

159,  144 

34,909 

21.9 

13,089 

&2 

111,  146 

1968 

8,131.063 

623.458 

7.6 

1.983  3?6 

24  3 

5.  524.  279 

1969 

8,031  315 

589  454 

7,3 

2.  056.  265 

25.6 

5,  306.  595 

1S70 

8.857,753 

774.908 

8.7 

2, 463,  382 

27.8 

5.  5»7.  740 

>  Conoco'j  Fedetal  income  tax  figure  includes  a  teduclion  due  to  benefits  aiising  liom  consoli- 
dation. Foreign  and  State  tales  include  Federal  and  State  gasotine  and  oil  enc'se  taxes  t)ecaus# 
the  film's  financial  statement  gave  no  clear-cut  breakdown. 

Getty  income  for  1967  includes  companies  previously  listed  as  Tidewater  and  Skelly. 


'  Marathon  Oil's  lOK  Filing  with  the  SEC  doesn't  reveal  how  much  Federal  Income  tai  il  paid 
in  years  prior  to  1966, 
•  Fiscal  year  ends  September  30. 


THE   POWER  OF  THE  FBI 

Ml  THURMOND.  Mr  Pre.sident,  the 
Wsishington  Evening  Star  of  October  25 
contains  a  column  by  William  F.  Buckley. 
Jr..  entitled  "Is  It  Public  Justice  or  Just 
Hoover  Baiting'''  And  on  October  20,  the 
Hall  Syndicate  relea.sed  a  column  by 
Robert  S.  Allen. 

Both  columns  deal  with  a  2-day  sem- 
inar taking  place  at  Princeton  University 
on  October  29  and  30  1971,  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Public  Jastice  The  first  ex- 
tensive a.eetmg  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  in  Princeton. 

The  conference  ha.s  been  billed  by  the 
sponsors  as  nonpartisan  with  the  objec- 
tive of  looking  at  the  role,  structure,  and 
power  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation in  the  American  .society.  However, 
both  Buckley  and  .Mien  in  their  respec- 
tive articles  see  the  conference  in  its 
true  light  as  being  a  radical,  liberal  op- 
eration and  a  part  of  a  nationwide  drive 
to  disparaige  and  asjxrse  the  FBI  and  its 
noted  Director  J.  Edigar  Hoover. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  committee  so 
self-advlsedly  concerned  with  Justice 
should  solicit.  In  the  name  of  estimating 
the  usefulness  of  tlie  FBI,  the  .services  of 
men  who  are  harsh  foes  and  critics  of  the 
FBI  and  Hoover  The  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  executive  council  is  Ramsey 
Clark,  Attorney  General  in  the  last  phase 
of  the  Johnson  adniini.stration  Since 
leaving  office,  Claric  has  become  a  stri- 
dent critic  of  the  FBI  and  a  liberal  acti- 
vist. The  other  speakers,  panelists,  and 
participants  are  similarly  highly  biased 
and  prejudiced  in  their  view  of  the  FBI. 


These  two  articles  focus  on  tliis  con- 
ference and  they  cast  light  on  what  is 
bound  to  be  an  attempted  hatchet  job. 

.Mr  f'rc.Mdent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Kvenlng  Star.  Oct.  25.   19711 

Is   It   Public   Justicx  or   Just    Hoover 

BArTIMO? 

(By  WlUlani  P.  Buckley,  Jr  » 
A  gentleman  at  Princeton  University  got 
the  Idea  a  while  ago  that  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  Inquire  Into  the  nature  of  some- 
thing. So  he  founded  the  Committee  for 
Public  Justice. 

Having  founded  a  Committee  for  Public 
Justice,  the  question  naturally  arose,  public 
Justice  for  whom^  The  answer  was  obvi- 
ous: Public  Justice  for  victims  of — J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  The  first  extenalve  meeting  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  In  Princeton  Friday  and  Saturday. 
and  It  Is  fearfully  predictable  that  they  will 
talk  about  the  deficiencies  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

It  is  strange  that  a  committee  so  self- 
advertlsedly  concerned  with  Justice  should 
solicit,  in  the  name  of  estimating  the  use- 
fulness of  the  FBI.  the  services  of  men  who 
are,  some  lot  of  them,  anti-FBI  nuts  I  say 
nuts,  because  criticism  of  the  FBI  needs  to 
be  evaluated  with  some  reference  to  the 
evaluater's  general  view,  of  things.  U  there 
la  anyone  on  the  msfithead  of  the  new  com- 
mittee who  haa  given  10  mlnut««'  fruitful 
thought  to  the  question  of  crime  and  pun- 
lahment,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Nor- 
man Dorsen  of  the  ACLU,  then  there  will 
be   headlines   Indeed   out   of   Princeton   this 


weekend,  to  celebrate  the  discovery  of  crime 
by  this  set. 

The  most  conspicuous  figure  In  the  exec- 
utive council  Is  Ramsey  Clark.  Clark,  who  is 
a  splendid  fellow,  wrote,  alas,  the  moat  per- 
verse book  atx>ut  morals  since  De  Sadc.  the 
Jurisprudential  equivalent  of  ''The  Green- 
ing of  America".  On  top  of  that.  Clark  and 
Hoover,  who  was  a  subordinate  of  Clark  for 
a  few  years.  In  the  sense  that  Marshal  Mont- 
gomery was  a  subordinate  to  King  George  V. 
were  exchanging  epithets  a  year  or  so  ago. 

Then  there  Is,  of  all  people,  Lillian  Hellman 
who.  notwithstanding  her  great  resourceful- 
ness as  a  dramatist,  could  only  think.  In 
1952.  to  answer  questions  about  her  Involve- 
ment with  the  Communist  party  with  mut- 
terlngs  about  the  5th  Amendment.  Burke 
Marshall  waa  an  assistant  attorney  general 
during  the  Kennedy  years,  and  In  pursuit  of 
public  Justice  rushed  to  Chappaqulddick  not 
at  the  urging  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kopechne.  but 
of  Sen.  Kennedy. 

Oh,  It  Is  a  wonderful  Itot!  Did  you  know 
that  Warren  Beatty  waa  Interested  In  public 
Justice? 

Jules  PelfTer  Is  there,  to  protest  what  a 
spokesman  for  the  conunlttee  has  described 
as  ■political  repression,"  which  Is  to  be  de- 
fined, one  gathers,  as  resistance  to  the  burn- 
ing down  of  ROTC  buildings  J.  Fred  Cook 
Is  best  known  as  having  discovered  that  the 
FBI  framed  Alger  Hiss 

Frank  Donner  also  pleaded  the  5ih 
Amendment  about  his  connections  with  the 
Communist  party.  Martin  Peretz  of  Har- 
vard, the  philanthropist  of  the  hard  left.  Is 
still  dazed  from  the  antl-Spiuitlc  talk  he 
ran  into  during  one  of  the  caiious^-s  which, 
as  I  remember,  he  got   the  bill  for 

Shirley  MacLalne  will  be  consulted  We 
never  can  remember  whether  Shirley  Mac- 
Lalne is  Shelley  Winters,  and  which  of  the 
two  Is  related,  and  how,  to  Warren  Beatty 
though  It  Is  good  to  know  that  they  are  both 
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related  by  their  common  thirst  for  public 
justice  There  Is  a  military  man  Who?  You 
guessed  It,  former  Marine  Commandant  Oen 
DAvld  Shoup.  who  has  been  talking  about 
American  war  crimes  ever  since  the  Viet  Cong 
launched  their  reign  of  terror  And  Candice 
Bergen.  Mrs  Marshall  Field,  Mrs  EllnoT-  Qim- 
bel    and  Charles  Ooodell 

Other  contributors  to  Princeton's  search 
for  expanding  the  vocabulary  of  antl-Hoover- 
Ism  are  Paul  Newman,  who  will  contribute 
the  facial  expres.'-lons.  Mike  Nichols,  who 
will  direct  them,  and  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.. 
who  will  write  the  hl.'^tory  of  the  Committee 
for  Public  Justice,  which  will  be  the  shortest 
book  he  ever  wrote,  meaning  that  there  is 
something  In  public  justice  for  all  of  us. 

Seminar  at  Princeton  Uniyerstty. 

October  20.  1971 

(By  Robert  S,  Allen  i 

A  singular  two-dav  -.seminar"  is  taking 
place  at  Princeton  University  next  week  that 
Is  being  characterized  in  official  circles  as  a 
"hanging  without  a  trial   ' 

A  radical -liberal  operation  from  start  to 
finish.  It  is  part  ;>f  a  nationwide  drive  to  dis- 
parage and  asperse  the  FBI  and  to  get  '  its 
noted  DlrecUir  J   Edgar  Hoover. 

Announced  theme  of  the  October  29-30 
affair  is  Tlie  Role  of  the  FBI  In  American 
Lite"  Strikingly  Indicative  of  Uie  iiighly 
biased  and  prejudiced  nature  of  this  discus- 
sion Is  that  wUliout  exception  every  .s^teaker. 
panellftt.  and  other  participant  U  a  harsh 
foe  and  cntlc  of  the  FBI  and  Hoover — most 
of  them  of  many  years  standi np 

Several  otlier  revealing  and  significant 
facte  about  them  are 

(1)  All  are  left  of  center  In  varying  de- 
grees, ranging  from  militant  liberals  and 
New  leftists  to  communl.'its.  i2i  Without 
exception  they  are  vigorous  opp<"inents  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  vehement  denouncers  of 
the  so-called  military-industrial  complex" — 
although  In  most  instances  they  also  are 
clamorous  advocates  of  more  arms  and 
credits  for  weapons  to  Israel. 

Proclaimed  sponsors  of  this  carefully 
staged,  one-sided  kan^Hroo  court  Is  the  Com- 
mittee for  Public  Justice  headqua.-'-tered  In 
New  York  and  headed  by  an  Executive  Coun- 
cil as  leftish  and  hostile  to  the  FBI  as  the 
program  and  participants  of  the  Princeton 
seminar. 

Graphically  Illustrating  this  are  the  fol- 
lowing leaders  of  the  Council: 

Norman  Dorsen.  general  coun.sel  of  the 
AmerlcAn  Civil  Liberties  Union,  who  has  a 
long  record  of  denouncing  the  Justice  De- 
partment In  particular  and  the  Federal 
Government  In  general,  and  championing 
far-out  liberal  cati.'^es  and  rru.saders. 

Burke  Marshall,  deputy  dean  of  Yale  Law 
School  and  Assistant  Attorney  Creneral  In 
the  Kennedy  Administration,  and  long  In  the 
left-of-center  forefront. 

Blair  Clark,  aggressive  dove  and  campaign 
manager  of  former  Senator  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy's stormy  but  futile  scramble  for  the 
1968  Democratic  presidential  nomination 
During  that  campaign,  McCarthy  and  Clark 
assaUed  the  FBI  and  Director  Hoover  and 
unavalllngly  tried  to  make  an  issue  of  them 

Ramsey  Clark,  Attorney  General  in  the 
last  phase  of  the  Johnson  Admlnlstriition, 
during  which,  at  a  meeting  of  FBI  men.  he 
lauded  Hoover  to  the  skies  Since  leaving  of- 
fice, Clark  has  become  a  strident  critic  of 
the  FBI  and  a  liberal  acti.lst  Earlier  this 
year,  be  Indicated  harboring  presidential  am- 
bitions but  they  seem  to  have  evaporated 
In  thin  air.  Last  fall,  in  reply  to  snlde  re- 
marks by  Clark.  Hoover  derisively  charac- 
terized him  as  a  ■Jellyfish"  and  the  "worFt" 
Attorney  General   he  ever  worked  for. 

MORE     or     THE     SAME 

Reportedly,  the  Princeton  seminar  will  con- 
slat  of  two  piarts : 

In  Part  I,  a  number  of  "papers"  will  be  pre- 
sented o*  patently  angled  topics  by  equally 


biased  authors  Examples;  "PoUtlcal  Uses  of 
the  FBI"  by  I  F  Stone,  long-time  leftist  and 
publisher  of  "I.  F  Stone's  Biweekly  ",  In- 
formers" by  Prank  Donner,  New  York  attor- 
ney, who  has  been  the  lawyer  of  Communist 
Party  functionaries  and  has  been  associated 
with  communist  front  organlziations  over 
the  years  In  1959,  he  pleaded  the  Fifth 
Amendment  when  questioned  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  re- 
garding Communist  Party  affiliations  and 
activities. 

Also  ■■Insiders  Vie*'  by  William  Turner. 
one-time  FBI  agent  wh<  w;is  dismissed  on 
charges  Including  lack  of  truthfulness  ac- 
curacy, and  responsibility  He  appealed  this 
ouster,  but  it  was  sustained  by  the  Civil  Ser\  - 
Ice  Commls.«lon,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Supreme 
Court  He  has  written  several  books  and  a 
number  of  magazine  artic'.es  ca-stle-atU-.g  tl^e 
FBI  and  Hoo\  er.  ■  Scll:;i|i!  of  the  FBI'  by  Rob- 
ert Sherrlll,  one-time  newsman  and  prolific 
critic  of  the  FBI,  President  Johnson  and  for- 
mer Vice  President  Humphrey  Sherrill 
labeled  Johnson  as  "The  Accidental  Presi- 
dent", and  Humphrey  as  "The  Drugstore  Lib- 
eral." 

Part  II  of  the  seminar  will  consist  of  panels 
aimed  at  exposing  and  castigating  FBI  meth- 
ods and  practices. 

One  panel  will  bo  made  up  of  former  Jus- 
tice Department  officials  among  them  Burke 
Marshall  t>nd  Roger  WUkins,  an  assistant  of 
the  late  Robert  Kennedy  Another  panel  will 
compn.se  former  FBI  agent*,  including  Turn- 
er, John  Shaw,  Sr  .  and  Robert  Wall,  both 
ousted  vmder  charges 

A  third  panel  will  consist  of  individuals 
characte.nzed  as  FBI  informers."  who  will 
be  selected  by  Donner.  the  New  York  attor- 
ney who  has  represented  Communist  Party 
offlclals 

Prominent  among  those  listed  a.--  members 
of  the  Committee  for  Public  Justice  are  ac- 
tors, writers,  and  artists  long  associated  with 
leftist,  radical,  and  peace  causes  of  various 
kinds. 

Foremost  among  them  Is  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, symphony  director  composer  and  sup- 
porter of  the  crime  and  murder-ridden  Black 
Panthers.  Also  movie  actors  Marlon  Brando. 
Shirley  MacLalne.  Paul  Newman,  and  War- 
ren Beatty  with  long  records  in  leftist  causes 

Writers  who  are  Committee  members  in- 
clude Victor  Navasky,  ardent  Kennedylte  and 
author  of  the  recently  published  book  "Ken- 
nedy Justice,"  a  laudatory  account  of  Rob- 
ert Kennedy's  administration  of  the  Justice 
Department;  and  Walter  Pincus,  another 
Kennedy  partisan  who  has  written  numerous 
articles  hostile  to  the  FBI  and  Hoover  In 
a  three-part  series  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  last  June,  the  paper  was  forced 
to  print  a  retraction  of  some  of  Pincus' 
charges. 


Il  is  unfortunate,  however,  tiiat  In  the 
process  the  Chinese  Government  en  Tai- 
wan has  been  expelled  for  the  world 
body.  I  would  have  preferred  to  see  that 
government  given  the  option  of  choosuig 
whether  to  remain  or  to  wahd.'-aw,  or  lo 
represent  solely  the  people  of  Taiwan 

But  the  expulsion  of  Taiwan  from  the 
United  Nations  should  not  determine  our 
future  policies  in  regard  to  the  United 
Nation.s. 

China  is  a  revolutionary  power — in  tlie 
sense  that  it  is  seeking  a  revolution  in 
the  di.'^tnbulion  of  wealth  and  the  or- 
ganization of  .society,  botr.  at  home  and 
abroad  But  China  if  also  a  cautious  na- 
tion m  the  use  of  its  power  Participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  can  contrib- 
ute to  China's  exercise  of  caution  and  re- 
straint by  offering  anotiier  channel  for 
the  propagation  of  l;er  views 

For  the  United  States  t-o  withdraw 
from  the  United  Nations,  or  limit  it.s  par- 
ticipation in  the  woi'ld  body — economi- 
cally or  diplomatically — would  be  a 
tragic  mistake. 

■What  free  society  has  ever  retreated 
from  the  free  exchange  of  Ideas'  "What 
free  people  has  ever  so  repudiated  its 
own  principles  that  it  has  said  to  others: 
'"i'ou  mu-st  agree  with  me,  or  1  cannot 
talk  to  you!" 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
With  the  United  Nations  becoming  an  in- 
ternational debating  society,  as  some 
have  suggested  For  it  was  created  to  re- 
place the  weapons  of  war  with  the  uea- 
IX)n  of  words 

Mr  President,  if  China  !.•:  our  adver- 
sary, let  UE  face  them  on  common  ground, 
with  the  nations  of  the  world  in  witness. 
Let  us  see  whose  ideas  survive  m  a  free 
society — who.se  principles  wnll  triumph 
in  open  debate  I  know  whose  ideas  will 
survive,  I  have  faith  in  our  country. 

We  all  stand  together  on  Spaceship 
Earth  V,'e  have  our  differences  But  we 
can  stand  united  in  comm.itmem  to  re- 
solve those  differences  peacefully.  This 
is  what  the  U.N  stands  for,  and  this  is 
what  our  Nation  stands  for  In  world 
affairs. 


CHINA  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr  President,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  has  now  been 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 

For  22  years.  China,  the  most  iwpu- 
lous  nation  in  the  world,  has  been  rep- 
resented m  the  counsels  of  the  world  by 
an  exiled  government  on  the  island  of 
Taiwan  And  throughout  those  22  years, 
the  government  which  has  ruled  the  800- 
million  Chinese  people  on  the  mainland 
has  been  denied  representation  in  inter- 
national organizations. 

I  welcome  tlie  admission  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  as  a  full  member 
of  the  United  Nations  I  think  it  is  a  step 
toward  reali.sm  to  accept  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Peking  government  on  the 
Security  Council  av.d  m  the  General  As- 
sembly. 


EXPULSION  OF  N.«vTIONAUST  CHINA 
FROM  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  ROTH  Mr  President,  the  action 
by  the  United  Nations  Genera]  Assembly 
on  Monday  evening  to  expel  the  delega- 
tion from  Nationalist  China  was,  in  my 
opinion,  a  grievous  error  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate not  only  for  the  government  of 
Taiwan,  but  for  the  United  Nations  it- 
self The  United  Nations  has  now— for 
the  first  time  m  it.s  histor>- — shown  its 
willinpne.s,';  to  expel  one  of  it.-:  members 
by  a  simple  majority  vote 

But  despite  the  unfortunate  U  N  Gen- 
eral Assembly  vote,  ample  opportunity 
still  exists  for  the  Republic  of  China  to 
be  represented  in  the  world  orgamza- 
tion.  The  United  States  should,  in  my 
opinion  explore  every  avenue  open  to  it 
to  achieve  this  end  Certainly  any  organi- 
zation that  seeks  to  represent  the  people 
of  the  world  In  a  form  for  airing  interna- 
tional problems  and  disputes  must  seri- 
ously consider  the  effects  of  an  action 
that  summarily  excludes  a  government 
]e;jre.=enting  14  m.iUion  persons  while 
every   year   admitting   to   full   member- 
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ship  nations  iniknown  and  unheard  of 
consisting  of  a«  few  as  100,000  people. 

When  we  consider  that  ol  the  130 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations, 
more  than  90  have  populations  smaller 
than  that  of  Taiwan,  the  case  for  con- 
tinued representation  of  the  government 
of  Taiwan  should  be  clear. 

Although  technically  the  UN  has  by 
its  action  Monday  evening  .simply  decided 
tliat  the  government  of  PekiUK  rather 
than  the  government  at  Taipei  is  the  le- 
gitimate representative  of  tlie  Chinese 
people  and  should,  therefore,  occupy  the 
China  seat  in  the  UN.  the  world  body 
must  reco^jnize  that  m  resolving  this  dis- 
pute it  has  created  additiouii  1  problems. 

One  problem  I  have  alluded  lo  alread>- ; 
that  is  the  fact  that  the  U.N  .  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  tiniest  of  nations,  is 
capable  of  expelling  any  member  na- 
tion. That  precedent  itself  is  sufficiently 
serious  to  cause  friends  of  the  world 
organization  to  wonder  whetiier  struc- 
tural changes  should  be  made  in  the 
organization  At  tlus  point  member  na- 
tions may  well  consider  whether  they 
will  be  the  victim  at  some  future  date 
of  a  wave  of  emotionalism  wholly  un- 
related to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
UN.  was  created. 

Another  problem  brought  about  by 
Monday  night's  action  is  the  reaction 
that  It  may  generate  here  in  the  United 
State.s  There  will  be  calls  for  the  United 
States  to  abandon  the  United  Nations  in 
the  wake  of  Monday's  vote.  There  will 
be  efforts  made  to  discredit  the  world 
body  and  attempts  to  lessen  support  for 
!t.  I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  I  in- 
tend to  continue  to  .support  the  United 
Nations  as  a  forum  for  uinng  interna- 
tional dl.sputes  I  do  not  tinnk  we  should 
leave  the  UN.  nor  do  I  tliink  we  should 
cease  our  efforts  to  improve  the  organiza- 
tion. Whether  or  not  the  United  States 
should,  in  these  changing  times  and  in 
light  of  our  own  financial  problems,  con- 
tinue to  give  the  U.N.  the  same  level  of 
financial  support  tliat  we  have  given  over 
the  year*  is  another  matter  I  shall  cer- 
tainly want  to  review  that  que.stion  with 
great  care  over  the  coming  week.s 

But  the  point  I  am  e^s.sentially  trying 
to  make  here  is  that  the  United  Nations 
has  by  expellin?  Taiwan  seriously  dam- 
aged itself.  It  can  substantially  recover 
from  this  self-inflicted  wound  by  giving 
prompt  and  serious  considenition  to  the 
admission  to  tlie  General  A.s.sembly  of 
the  Government  of  Taiwan  as  a  member. 
This  is  a  matter  that  should  have  the 
highest  priority  in  our  own  Government, 
too.  I  ur«e  the  administration  to  ex- 
amine every  legal  possibility  in  order  to 
prevent  the  14  million  people  of  Taiwan 
from  being  excluded  from  representa- 
tion m  the  United  Nations. 

In  tills  connection  it  should  l>e  noted 
that  the  General  Assembly  has  not  voted 
on  tae  specific  question  of  memt>ership 
for  Taiwan,  but.  as  I  said  earlier,  only  on 
the  question  of  which  government — 
Peking  or  Taipei — should  occupy  the 
China  seat  in  the  General  As-sembly.  Tlie 
United  States  could  now  .seek  a  straight 
up-or-down  vote  on  membership  in  the 
General  Assembly  for  Taiwan  now  that 
tl\e  Aiisembly  has  settled  the  question  of 
Communist  China's  representation. 


It  is  my  tmderstanding  that  the  Re- 
public of  China  Is  still  technically  a 
member  of  the  Security  Council,  since 
the  Security  Council  determines  Its  own 
membership  and  a  member  of  that  body 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly.  In  addition,  the  Se- 
curity CouncU  must  recommend  mem- 
bership for  any  country  in  the  General 
Assembly  before  the  Assembly  can  vole 
on  It  T^ie  Republic  of  China,  since  il 
.still  occupies  a  Security  Council  seat, 
could  seek  a  Security  Council  recom- 
mendation to  the  General  Assembly  that 
it  be  admitted  to  the  Assembly.  In  fact, 
the  United  States  could  sponsor  such  an 
application 

This  proposal  represents  but  one  way 
to  keep  the  Republic  of  China  In  the 
United  Nations,  and  there  may  be  others 
I  again  urge  the  admtnLstration  to  ex- 
plore the  various  means  at  its  command 
to  achieve  this  end. 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
opportunity  this  morning  to  read  a  per- 
ceptive analysis  of  the  Nixon-Kissinger 
foreign  poUcy  in  the  November  1971.  is- 
sue of  Harper's  magazine. 

In  that  analysis,  Morton  Halperln  and 
Leslie  Gelb  have  placed  our  policy  to- 
ward Asia  in  a  realistic  and  balanced 
perspective  They  have  raised  serious  is- 
sues about  the  secrecy  with  which  Presi- 
dent Nix:)n  and  Dr  Kissinger  operate. 
They  have  posed  an  important  inquiry 
into  our  a.stoundlng  policy  toward 
Paki.stan. 

And.  perhaps  most  important,  they 
have  compared  Dr.  Kissinger's  theories 
with  Dr.  Kissinger's  practices  and  have 
raised  tlie  question :  Does  Dr.  Kissinger 
himself  recall  the  sage  advice  which  he 
once  offered  other  administrations? 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanminous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HXNRT     KISSINCCR'      NfXON'S     ShKRPA     IK     TH> 
A.SCBNT      TO     THE      SUMMIT 

When  Marco  Polo  returned  from  China  la 
tlie  thirteenth  century  with  gun  powder, 
silks,  spices,  and  nixxlles,  the  European  mind 
was  enchanted  by  the  prospect  of  even  more 
secrets  and  riches  Centuries  later,  Napoleon 
mused  tluit  when  'the  sleeping  giant  of  the 
East"  awoke  !t  would  dwarf  the  Europ>ean- 
centerednes.s  of  world  diplomacy  Ml.s.slonarles 
from  throughout  the  Weat  flocked  to  China 
with  the  dream  of  saving  Christianity  by 
converting  500  million  "Chinamen  "  And  to- 
day, one  St  I'll  hears  the  story  of  the  American 
aaplrln  manufacturer  with  vlstona  of  over- 
flowing cctTers  Lf  only  eacti  ClUneae  would 
buv  one  tablet. 

Franklu.  D  Rooeevelt,  more  than  anyone 
else,  shaped  U.S  expectations  o{  China  IQ 
the  period  after  World  War  11.  TTirough  his 
maneuverliigs.  China  was  granted  one  of  the 
five  permanent  seats  on  the  United  Nations 
Security  ConncU  FDR  thought  that  by 
declaring  "hlang  Kal-shck's  China  to  be  a 
great  power  and  bjr  treating  it  like  one.  It 
would  become  the  Aalan  rock  of  stability  in 
the  sutvseqiieut  peace. 

But.  like  almost  all  Americans.  FDR  knew 
lllUe  atiout  China.  China  was  an  al»tractlon 
to    be    loved    and    protected    In    the   name   of 


humanltarlanlsm  and  the  dollar,  and  as  a 
bulwark  In  Asia  agidnst  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Japan.  After  the  fall  of  China  to  Com- 
munism in  1940  (a  fall  from  God's  grace,  aa 
uiauy  saw  li)  and  here  entrance  1nt<i  the  Ko- 
rean war.  China  remained  an  abstractton. 
but  one  to  l>e  hated  and  cordoned  off  from 
other  nations  In  the  name  of  the  Free  World, 
much  as  one  banishes  an  apostate  To  those 
Americans  who  had  lived  there.  China  was 
ihe  source  of  neither  salvation  nor  perdi- 
tion. They  remembered  the  passive  suffering 
and  the  graces  of  the  Chinese,  and  they  knew 
that  China's  gigantic  size  was  the  wellsprtng 
of  deep  weakness  as  well  as  of  potential 
strength  Perhaps  we  would  have  heard  this 
message  had  not  the  Cold  War  stopped  our 
eyes  and  ears  In  any  event,  cut  off  from 
learning  more  alxiut  China  and  Ignorant  to 
begin  with.  Americans  permitted  the  old 
myths  to  survive  In  tni->dern  form  Now  the 
myths  speak  of  how  China  will  help  us  brln^; 
peace  to  Vietnam,  settle  the  future  peace  of 
Asia,  negotiate  successfully  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  expand  our  dwindling  trade 
markets 

The  Vietnam  myth  Is  the  most  pernicious 
Somehow,  perhaps  because  of  the  Icatlen- 
tlveness  of  the  press,  or  the  careful  hints 
coming  from  (official  background  briefings,  or 
the  dramatic  s«*crecy  of  Kissingers  Utp,  or 
more  likely,  because  of  our  own  desire  to 
believe,  the  Impression  Is  growing  that  the 
way  out  of  Indochina  Is  not  through  Hanoi 
but  through  Peking 

The  wishful  thinking  runs  like  this-  isn't 
our  real  objective  In  Vietnam  to  stop  all  the 
fighting,  not  Just  the  American  role  In  the 
war?  Doesn't  this  require  a  political  settle- 
ment? Yes,  to  both  questions.  Well.  then. 
ITanol  Is  simply  demanding  a  unilateral 
American  withdrawal  In  return  for  the  re- 
lease of  .^merlcan  prL-toners,  and  this  will  not 
bring  about  a  political  .settlement  nor  end 
all  the  fighting  By  .seeking  to  negotiate  Viet- 
nam In  a  large  context  and  (>erhap«i  with  a 
little  Pekmp  pres.Ture  on  Hanoi  (a.s  the  Chi- 
nese did  In  the  1954  and  1962  Geneva  Con- 
Icreucesi  ,  we  can  bring  about  a  more  genu- 
ine and  stable  settlement  of  the  war  through 
the  neutralization  of  Southeast  Asia  Let's 
give  the  President  a  chance  to  work  on  this 
approach. 

This  "game  plan"  Is  full  of  holes  Faking 
Is  very  unlikely  to  apply  pressure  on  Hanoi 
to  compromise  Its  present  terms  Chinese 
statements  since  Kissinger  departed  from 
Peking  confirm  this  But,  even  If  Chinese 
leaders  were  tempted  to  "sell  otit"  Hanoi 
once  again  In  order  to  bring  ahotit  their 
larger  alms  of  an  American  withdrawal  from 
Southeast  Asia.  It  Is  doubtful  that  they 
would  or  could  do  It.  It  is  one  thing  for  the 
Chinese  to  be  seen  dealing  with  the  "Ameri- 
can devU"  and  quite  another  for  them  t.- 
rUk  damaging  their  ideological  position  by 
throwing  their  ally  to  the  devi!  Abandoning 
Hanoi  would  be  tantamount  to  handing  over 
Communist  leadership  In  Southea-'t  Asia  to 
the  Russians.  And  even  If  China  were  to  re- 
duce or  cut  oft  laid  to  Hanoi,  the  fighting 
would  not  stop  as  long  as  Soviet  aid  con- 
tinued. 

The  President's  Impending  trip  to  Peking 
does  have  one  advantage  In  relation  to  Viet- 
nam It  reducs  the  chances  of  the  Presi- 
dent's escalating  the  war.  because  the  Chi- 
nese could  at  any  time  cancel  hts  trip  Nev- 
ertheless, the  China  myth  hft«  left  us  further 
from  a  peace  In  Vietnam  than  we  were  four 
months  ago.  The  China  trips  have  bought 
time  for  the  President's  Vietnam  policy. 
.Moug  with  the  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  they  have  knocked  the  latest  NFL- 
Hauol  Seven  Point  Proposal  right  off  the 
front  pages  and  pretty  much  out  of  the 
news  entirely  TTie  pressure  that  had  been 
building  up  for  the  NlKon  Administration 
to   make  a  counterpropoaal   lias  evaporated. 

Nor    win   the   Washington-Peking    negotia- 


tions aettie  that  other  ever-present  Asian 
uouble  spot— Korea.  As  with  Hanoi,  Pekinrs 
leverage  on  Pyongyang  does  not  seem  to  be 
sUaiacaut.  Moscow  la  still  the  prlnclp*!  sup- 
niier  of  that  regime's  economic  aid  and  arms. 
Moreover,  neither  Pyongyang  nor  Seoul  could 
be  coerced  Into  accepting  the  38th  parallel 
and  renouncing  the  use  of  force  aa  long  as 
there  is  no  trust  between  them.  A  settlement 
of  the  Korean  problem  will  have  to  await 
changes  in  the  domestic  poliUcs  of  the  two 
Koreas;  unUl  then,  we  can  only  work  around 
the  edges. 

Neither  will  Improved  Chinese-American 
relations  matertally  affect  Soviet-American 
relations,  A  few  Administration  omclals  have 
expressed  private  worries  about  the  Russians 
becoming  more  Intransigent,  but  they  forget 
we  have  been  dealing  with  them  on  SALT 
and  Berlin  long  before  Kissinger's  diplomatic 
stomachache. 

The  China  myth  has  raised  false  hopes  In 
the  American  community  Alas.  China  is  a 
very  poor  country  Its  Gross  National  Product 
IB  ipproxlmatelv  $75  billion  This  compares 
very  unfavorably  with  the  ONPs  of  Japan 
{»200  billion  I .  the  USSR  (»350  bUllon) ,  and 
the  US  (»1.000  billion)  Moreover.  China  lias 
a  long  history  of  being  a  reluctant  trading 
partner.  Unlike  Westerners  and  Japanese,  the 
Chinese  have  been  Interested  In  economic 
self-sufficiency  and  not  In  *he  comparative 
advantage  economy  of  free  traders.  In  sum. 
the  Chlneae  do  not  have  the  money  to  buy 
American,  nor  do  they  have  producU  to 
trade  us  In  return  for  ours,  nor  are  they 
anxious  to  make  their  economy  dependent 
on  trade. 

Once  we  step  away  from  great  expecta- 
tions about  the  side  effects  of  eased  rela- 
tions with  China,  there  does  r»main  a  seri- 
ous agenda  for  U.S-Chlna  negotiations.  It 
Is  an  agenda  of  linger  term  issues 

First  on  tbe  list  is  the  need  to  talk  to  the 
Cliinese  about  reducing  the  risks  of  nuclear 
war  and  the  elTects  of  the  testing  of  nuclear 
warheads.  For  a  time  tlie  Chinese  will  not  l>e 
receptive  to  our  views  on  nuclear  lasuea. 
They  wUl  want  to  seek  parity  with  us  and 
the  Ru.stlans  before  they  i>ftrgain  Neverthe- 
less, the  proceas  of  mutual  education  should 
not  wait 

Second,  there  is  a  whole  range  of  non- 
polltlcal  matters  to  get  on  with  These  in- 
clude space,  weather,  disease  control,  and 
pollution.  Multinational  agreements  In  these 
areas  •will  mean  very  Utile  without  ou«- 
quarter  of  the  world's  population  as  a  party 

Third,  after  the  settlement  of  the  VIetnani 
war,  both  sides  will  have  an  interest  In  dis- 
cussing the  neutralization  of  Southeast  Asia. 
The  Internal  situations  of  theee  countries 
aod  tbe  power  balance  among  them  are  un- 
stable, aiul  continued  warfare  is  not  an  un- 
likely proepect.  Both  Peking  and  Washing- 
ton should  come  to  realize  that  the  best  way 
to  avoid  a  mutual  confrontation  is  to  take 
the  area  out  of  the  arena  of  Big  Power 
politics. 

Lastly,  we  must  get  on  with  the  Issue  of 
"who  Is  China?  "  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  has  announced  that  we  will  not 
oppose  the  admission  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  to  Uie  United  NaUons.  But  he 
has  also  announced  that  we  would  oppose 
the  expulsion  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
regime  on  Taiwan  This  two-China  policy  is 
totally  unacceptable  to  both  Chlnaa.  WbUe 
we  may  not  be  able  to  untangle  this  issue  for 
a  period,  we  can  itlll  talk  to  Peking  about 
the  one  principle  Important  to  us,  namely 
that  the  future  of  Taiwan  siiall  not  be  re- 
solved by  force. 

In  the  long  run,  the  queetlon  of  Taiwan 
has  to  t>e  settled  between  the  people  who 
live  on  that  island  and  the  Peking  regime. 
The  sensible  Kilutlon  would  seem  to  be.  as 
Richard  Moorsteen  and  Morton  Abramovl'ts 
have  BuggMted,  a  "one  ClUna,  but  not  now" 
policy. 

These  longer  term  Issues  on  which  Peking 
and  Washington  can  profitably  talk  do   not 
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make  headlines.  Nor  do  they  offer  the  de- 
lights of  summitry.  As  Kissinger  has  written 
about  general  foreign  policy  in  The  Necrsaity 
tor  Choice,  we  must  make  a  decision  We  can 
.seek  to  jjerpetuate  the  myths  or  to  focus  on 
the  real  Issues. 

T^e  American  move  to  establish  relations 
with  China  Is  not  only  desirable,  it  Is  In  fact 
long  overdue  Mr  Nixon,  as  part  of  the  who- 
lost-Chlna  group  in  the  19508,  mtust  share 
.some  of  the  blame  fnr  the  delay  He  also 
deser^-es  considerable  credit  for  finally  over- 
coming the  stale  rhetoric  by  calling  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  by  Its  proper  name 
and  moving  toward  normal  relations  with 
th'  government  of  one-quarter  of  the  earth's 
population.  There  Is  no  dovibt  that  Mr  Nixon 
was  in  a  better  position  to  deal  with  this  is- 
sue than  any  of  his  predecessors  Unlike  John 
F  Kennedy,  he  had  not  been  warned  by  the 
outgoing  President  and  Vice  President  that 
any  "recognition"  of  China  would  bring  Ei- 
senhower and  Nixon  out  of  retirement  Into 
a  full-scale  attack  While  some  elements  of 
the  right  wing  have  condemned  the  Presi- 
dents Initiative,  It  is  dlfBculi,  as  Henry  Kls- 

alngrer  has  been  heard  to  olxwrve,  to  accuse 
Richard  Nixon  of  being  soft  on  Communism 

But  why  was  the  overture  to  China  made 
in  secret?  Strangely  enough,  we  have  had  no 
explanation  at  all  from  the  Administration 
I  either  on  the  record  or  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  In  Its  ubiquitous  backgrounders)  as 
to  why  Kissinger's  Journey  to  Peking  had  to 
be  secret  or  why  the  Prealdenfs  announce- 
ment had  to  be  so  dramatic  and  apparently 
so  far  In  advance  of  his  dep>arture  The  choice 
of  Kissinger  as  ambassador  should  occasion 
no  surprise.  President  Nixon  has  often  dem- 
onstrated his  distrust  of  State  Department 
negotiators  In  moet  cases  he  has  dispatched 
his  Special  Assistant  for  National  Security 
lo  carry  otn  delicate  negotiations  (including, 
incidentally,  those  Involving  a  possible  sub- 
marine base  In  Cul>ai,  As  for  the  secrecy, 
however.  It  is  jxjsslble  that  the  President 
feared  fiat  If  he  exposed  his  Intentions  to 
the  State  Department  bureaucracy,  someone 
would  leak  the  Information  either  to  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  or  to  domestic  oppo- 
nents of  such  a  move.  The  result,  he  might 
have  thought,  would  be  such  an  outcry  from 
!he  Nationalists  and  the  U.S.  right  wing  that 
he  wouldn  t  t>e  able  to  send  Kissinger  to 
Peking,  much  less  arrange  a  visit  there  oi 
hu  own. 

Whatever  his  reasons,  the  absence  of  pub- 
lic debate  on  the  Prealdent's  failure  to  ex- 
plain the  need  for  secrecy  is  in  Itself  re- 
markable. Given  the  increasing  demand  in 
the  Congress  and  the  country  for  greater  dls- 
cloBure  and  participation  In  foreign -policy 
making,  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  Presi- 
dents decision  has  led  to  no  questioning, 
even  by  those  who  have  argued  most  loudly 
for  more  Involvement. 

No  one  has  ever  protested  the  President's 
warning  against  speculation  as  to  what  he 
can  accomplish  In  Peking,  nor  his  order  to 
the  bureaucracy  not  to  speak  publicly  on 
the  subject.  All  of  this  suggests  how  quickly 
we  forget  the  lessons  we  supposedly  learned 
from  Vietnam  and  from  the  release  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers.  If  we  are  going  to  object 
to  secrecy  and  demand  Presidential  candor 
only  when  we  disagree  with  the  policy,  we 
wUl  have  accomplished  little. 

Tlie  public  s  right  to  know  is  one  cost  of 
secrecy  TrouiJles  with  our  partners  is  an- 
other, 

Cme  immediate  question  relates  to  the 
technical  arrangements  for  the  Kissinger 
trip  and  concerns  American  relations  with 
Pakistan.  There  is  no  doubt  that  PakistaiU 
onclals  were  Involred  In  helping  to  arrange 
the  visit  and  it  appears,  although  tbe  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  stUl  coosldeis  it  highly  claasi- 
hed  information,  that  Dr.  KlMlnger  took  lila 
trip  to  PekUig  on  a  Pakistani  airplane.  It 
seems  a  reasonabie  (uesa  that  Nixon  and 
Kissinger  feel  a  certain  aeDae  of  obligation. 
This  might   well  explain  the  American  deci- 


sion to  continue  economic  and  even  some 
mllltarv  aid  to  Pakistan.  If  so,  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  t»e  Informed.  If  this 
sense  of  obligation  Is  the  explanation  for  our 
quite  extraordinary  behavior  in  the  face  of 
gross  atrocities  by  the  Pakistani  Army  in 
Bangla  Desh,  then' that  In  Itaelf  would  seem 
to  outweigh  the  possible  gslns  of  a  secret 
reliance  on  Pakistan. 

Beyond  the  technical  arrangements,  the  de- 
sire for  secrecy  meant  that  there  was  no  con- 
sultation with  Americas  aUiee  tiefore  the 
Presidential  announcement.  If  the  President 
is  not  prepared  to  tell  his  own  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  Secretarv-  of  Defense  what  he  is  up 
to.  he  cannot  very  well  consult  leaders  of 
foreign  governments.  But  the  secrecy  was 
bought  at  a  high  price 

The  Administration  has  frequently  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  Nixoo  Doctriiie 
I  "low  profile  In  Asia"  i  would  be  mlsunder- 
.stood  bv  our  allies  as  Indicating  a  total 
American  withdrawal  from  Bast  Asia.  The 
way  the  visit  to  Peking  was  handled  cou-d 
onlv  serve  to  underscore  such  fears  Officials 
in  Korea,  the  PhllippUies.  Thailand,  and  other 
.\sian  nations  no  doubt  fear  tlial  the  United 
States  has  reached  some  kind  of  secret  under- 
sianding  with  China  at  their  expense — or 
will  In  Australia  the  concern  wae  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  China  Is  a  domestic  political 
:st.ue  Kissinger,  who  had  written  blliugiy — 
m  his  book.  The  Troubled  Partntrship — 
about  the  Kennedy  Administration  s  faUure 
to  take  account  of  the  domestic  politics  of 
its  European  aUles  in  shaping  its  NATO  pol- 
icy, evidently  was  not  aware  of  or  was  un- 
concerned about  a  similar  situation  In  the 
East, 

The  case  of  Japan,  however,  raises  the 
preatesi  doubts  as  to  whether  this  secretly 
planned  trip  Is.  In  fact,  to  the  net  advantage 
of  the  United  States  In  order  to  understand 
the  problem.  It  Is  necessary  to  consider  briefly 
the  state  of  U.S.-Japftnese  relations  and  the 
rule  of  the  China  Kssue  in  Japauefce  dan^esllc 
politics. 

Relations  with  China  have  t>een  a  critical 
aspect  of  US-Japanese  relations  since  the 
early  19506,  when  J<An  Poster  Dulles  toid 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  Yoatudo  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  would  not  ratify  the  treaty  end- 
ing the  occupation  unless  he  agreed  in  ao- 
vance  that  Japan  would  deal  with  National- 
ist ClUna  rather  tlian  with  Communist 
China  Forced  to  bind  themselves  to  the  Na- 
tionalists, the  Japanese  nightmare  became 
that  they  would  wake  up  one  morniug  to 
find  the  United  States  had  gone  to  Peking. 
leaving  the  Japanese  out  on  a  limb. 

The  Japanese  government's  concern  atx>ut 
this  Issue  was  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
China  has  been  and  remains  an  iniportant 
issue  in  Japanese  domestic  p>oUtics.  Ail  the 
opposition  political  partlee.  the  major  new^ 
papers,  as  well  as  important  elements  within 
the  ruling  Ijkieral  Democratic  Party,  have 
been  pressing  for  some  time  for  a  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  with  Peking.  They  have 
accused  the  government  of  not  moving  on 
this  question  out  of  undue  deference  to  tbe 
United  States.  In  fact,  the  Sato  government's 
reluctance  Is  based  ae  much  cm  its  own  reis- 
ttons  with  Taiwan  as  on  an  unwUllngness  to 
break  ranks  with  the  United  States.  Never- 
theless, the  Japanese  have  always  recognized 
that  they  would  have  to  move  II  we  did.  and 
they've  always  desired  to  move  first. 

Recognizing  tbe  importance  of  the  China 
issue  to  the  Sato  government  the  United 
States  had  begtm  consultations  wltb  Japan 
In  tbe  specific  lasue  of  tbe  China  seat  in  the 
VJi.  These  negotiations  have  been  going  on 
for  some  time.  Tbey  involved  what  the  Japa- 
nese press  descrltied  as  intimate  and  frank 
discussions.  Japanese  leaders  w«r*  confident 
that  tbey  knew  tbe  precise  thinking  of  tbe 
NUton  Administration  on  China  and  tbat 
tbe  two  governments  were  determinad  to 
work  out  a  common  policy.  One  can  Imagine 
the  coasteraaUoa  with  whieh  Priaae  Min- 
ister Sato  learned  a  bare  few  minutes  before 
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the  President's  announcement  that,  vinknown 
to  him  and  to  the  American  offlclals  with 
whom  the  Japanese  government  was  con- 
sultlnK.  the  United  States  had  been  working 
out  plana  for  Henry  Ktsalnger  to  go  to  Peking 
to  arrange  for  a  Presidential  vlalt.  The  frank 
and  full  consultations  Sato  thought  he  was 
having  with  the  United  Stales  were  exposed 
a.s  a  sham  Sato  asserted  that  Japan  would 
not  be  fluttered  by  the  decision,  but  In  the 
view  of  most  observers  In  Japan.  It  has  de- 
cisively weakened  his  position  and  foreshatl- 
ows   hU   early   resignation. 

Beyond  this,  however,  many  Japanese  feel 
that  their  worst  nightmare  may  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  President's  move,  which,  as 
they  se«  It.  seeks  an  acconunodatlon  with 
Peking  at  the  expense  of  Japan  On  the^e 
grounds,  Japanese  fears  are  probably  exag- 
gerated It  Is  doubtful  that  the  United  Stales 
would,  or  will  during  the  Presidents  visit. 
agree  to  turn  Taiwan  physically  over  to  the 
mainland  or  do  anything  else  to  damape 
Japanese  foreign-policy  Interests  The  Japa- 
nese cannot  be  sure,  however  Neither  they 
nor  anybody  else  has  been  told  anything 
about  the  details  of  the  Kissinger  conversa- 
tions or  what  concessions  may  have  been 
made  In  order  to  arrange   the  trip 

As  both  Nixon  and  Kissinger  have  re<-og- 
nlzed  In  the  past,  close  cooperation  between 
lead<rrs  of  allied  governments  depends  on  a 
respect  by  each  for  the  domestic  political 
problems  of  the  other  Failure  to  take  these 
Into  account  In  relation  to  Jap«ji  cannot  but 
hurt  effort*  to  work  out  accommodations  on 
other  sensitive  issues  such  as  textiles,  yen  re- 
valuation, or  trade  In  general  Most  Impor- 
tant, the  failure  to  consult  raised  doubts  in 
Tokyo  about  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  treat  Jafjan  as  a  major 
ally  and  full  partner  In  the  Fax  East 

The  current  leaders  of  Japan  would  pre- 
fer to  continue  to  rely  on  the  American  stra- 
tegic nuclear  umbrella,  while  moving  Japan 
Into  a  more  active  political  and  economic  role 
In  Asia  They  will  follow  this  course  If  they 
believe  Japan  can  do  so  with  dignity  and 
honor  If  they  conclude  that  the  United 
States  will  not  take  Japan  seriously  as  long 
as  It  Is  not  a  maJiTr  military  power,  then  they 
may  come  to  believe  that  Japwn's  interest 
and  her  dignity  require  a  major  change  In  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Japanese  military  power,  in- 
cluding a  nuclear  capability. 

The  disregard  for  Japanese  Interests  shown 
In  the  way  the  Preeldent  moved  toward  Pe- 
king, the  failure  to  consult  accompanied  by 
the  pretense  of  Intimate  consultation,  has 
raised  serious  doubts  In  Japanese  mind.'? 
These  concerns  were  aggravated  by  the  fail- 
ure to  consult  Japan  before  the  President  Im- 
posed the  10  per  cent  tax  on  Imports  and  cut 
the  dollar  loose  from  gold  Ttie  adverse  ef- 
fects of  thefl«  events  can  now  be  alleviated 
only  by  genuine  consultation  as  American 
policy  on  trade  and  China  continues  to 
evolve  Even  if  this  Is  done,  there  will  be  se- 
rious damage  to  American-Japanese  rela- 
tions IX  we  continue  to  hold  Japan  at  arm  s 
length,  the  results  could  be  disastrous  As 
a  Japanese  official  told  the  New  York  Times 
"Emotionally,  I  sense  a  kind  of  pre-Pe«rl 
Harbor  atmosphere  In  the  relations  between 
our  two  countries  " 

Our  newfound  fascination  with  China 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican relations  with  Japan  are  much  more 
Important  to  U  8  security  and  to  the  fu- 
ture of  East  Asia,  than  are  American-Chinese 
relations  A  militarized  Japan  would  create 
far  greater  problems  for  Asia  than  China  Is 
Ukely  to  do  In  the  next  few  decades  Eco- 
nomically. Japan  can  make  a  much  more 
significant  contribution  to  the  development 
of  East  Asia  than  China  possibly  can  Japan 
Is  now  the  United  States'  largest  overseas 
tradli^  partner,  and  their  trade  will,  for 
the  indeflnlte  future,  be  infinitely  more 
important    to    the    United    Statas    than    any 


p>owlbl«  trade  with  the  Chinese  mainland. 
In  taking  a  step  toward  Improved  relations 
with  Peking  in  a  way  that  has  seriously 
damaged  our  relations  with  Tokyo,  the  Pres- 
ident has  shown  a  poor  sense  of  priorities. 

What  does  the  story  of  Kissinger's  flight 
to  Peking,  the  President's  Impending  Jour- 
ney, and  the  way  American  allies  were  han- 
dled tell  us  about  the  Nlxon-Klsslnger  school 
of  foreign  policy?  Theirs  has  been  a  gtxjd 
record  to  date.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Vietnam  war  (and  even  here  many  applaud 
the  troop  reductions  more  than  half  out 
and  stlU  leaving),  the  list  of  accomplish- 
ments Is  long.  The  SALT  talks  have  reached 
an  understanding  on  the  outlines  of  an 
agreement.  The  reversion  of  Okinawa  to 
Japan  has  been  negotiated.  More  than  20.- 
000  US.  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from 
from  Korea.  Our  forces  have  been  reduced 
elsewhere  In  Asia.  We  have  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  ease  tensions  in  Berlin  There  Is  a 
cease-fire  In  the  Middle  East  Perhaps  of 
equal  Importance,  we  have  stcjpped  usln^ 
that  terrifying  phrase,  'the  Free  World  ver- 
sus Communist  Totalitarianism  '  The  ab- 
sence of  this  kind  of  rhetoric  la  a  marked 
improvement   over  the  past. 

Most  of  this  record  Is  only  potential. 
Each  of  these  prospects  could  founder  on  the 
nxks  of  the  knotty  Issues  themselves,  but 
there  are  dangers  In  the  Nlxou-Kiaslnger 
style  as   well. 

The  first  Is  a  tendency  to  focus  on  major 
adversaries  even  at  the  expense  of  major 
allies  This  Is  surprising  but  true  nonethe- 
less. Neither  Nixon  u(jr  Kissinger  was  noted 
for  his  trust  of  the  Communist  superpowers, 
while  bcxh  were  rioted  for  their  belief  Uiai 
detente,  as  the  President's  second  Foreign 
Policy  Report  put  It.  "obligates  our  allies 
and  ourselves  to  condvict  our  diplomacy  In 
harmony.  .  ."  Yet  their  actions  have  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  key  world  prob- 
lems can  be  settled  by  direct  and  exclusive 
negotiations  between  the  major  power  ad- 
versaries Of  course  they  have  con.sulted  with 
our  allies,  but  In  such  a  way  as  not  to  Inter- 
fere with  direct  relations  with  Moscow  and 
Peking 

When  Chancellor  WUly  Brandt  of  West 
Germany  set  out  on  a  variety  of  negotlatlona 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Nlxon-Klsslnger 
team  showed  Its  displeasure  And  yet.  what 
Brandt  Is  trying  to  do  l.s  to  stabilize  the 
statu.s  quo  In  Central  Eumpe  This  effort  is 
surely  In  our  interest  as  well,  and  what  Is 
wrong  with  Brandt's  taking  the  lead?  Does 
the  answer  have  something  to  do  with  a 
preference    fur    superpower    diplomacy? 

Bilateral  dealings  with  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow are  unobjectionable  provided,  first,  that 
we  fully  consult  In  advance  with  our  allies; 
second,  that  we  take  their  Interests  Into  sw- 
count;  and  third,  that  we  do  not  object  to 
their  bilateral  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  As  our  most  eminent  stu- 
dent of  alliance  relations.  Henry  Kissinger, 
lias  written: 

When  our  allies  oppose  | unilateral  ac- 
tions] .  it  Is  not  necessarily  because  they 
disagree  with  otir  views  but  l>ecause  they 
are  afraid  of  creating  a  precedent  for  uni- 
lateral changes  In  other  policies.  .  More- 
over many  Allied  leaders  who  have  staked 
their  prestige  on  United  States  policies  can 
sutler  serious  domestic  setbacks  If  we  change 
them  unilaterally. 

Another  danger  In  the  Klsslnger-Nlxon 
style  Is  their  penchant  for  avoiding  the 
bureaucracy  at  the  price  of  engendering  en- 
trenched bureaucratic  opposition  This  Is 
not  surprising,  especially  from  Kissinger, 
who  has  written . 

It  la  no  accident  that  mcwt  great  states- 
men were  opposed  by  the  "experts  "  In  their 
foreign  ntlictB.  for  the  very  greatness  of  tha 
statesman's  conception  tends  to  make  It  in- 
accessible to  those  whose  primary  concern  Is 
with  .safety  and  minimum  risk 

Thus,    when    SALT    talks    were    not    mak- 


ing Bufflclent  progress,  the  'White  House 
stepped  In  and  directly  worked  out  with  So- 
viet leaders  a  public  communique  on  a  frame- 
work for  agreement.  Similarly,  when  the  time 
came  to  prepare  the  Kissinger  trip  to  China, 
the  jureaucracy,  because  of  Its  expected  op- 
position and  Insistence  on  consulting  allies, 
was  shut  out 

"ITie  Inconveniences  of  bureaucracy  to  cre- 
ative leadership  are  well  known--as  are  the 
possibilities  of  creative  leadership  going 
astray.  But  the  bureaucracy  Is  not  a  mono- 
lith In  It  are  experts  who  might  actually 
contribute  something  creative  and  help  avoid 
mistakes.  Perhaps  more  Importantly,  the  bu- 
reaucracy Is  always  there.  Wren  the  creative 
leaders  turn  to  new  .jroblems.  It  Is  up  to  the 
bureaucracy  Uj  keep  the  wheels  of  policy 
turning.  If  the  bureaucracy  Is  Ignored  and 
Is  not  persuaded  by  the  President's  policy, 
bureaucrats  will  undermine  that  policy — 
when  no  one  Is  looking 

Some  balance  between  creativity  and  bu- 
reaucracy must  be  found.  ■  Tlie  best  solu- 
tion," as  Kissinger,  one  of  our  keenest  stu- 
dents of  bureaucracy,  has  written,  "is  a 
bureaucracy  which  runs  sufflclenlly  smoothly 
to  take  care  of  ordinary  problems  as  a  matter 
of  ruullne.  but  not  so  pervasive  as  to  Inhibit 
the  creative  thought  which  la  inseparable 
from  statesmanahip" 

The  last  danger  In  the  Nlxon-Klsslnger 
style  Is  their  flair  for  dramatic  public  an- 
nouncements for  short-run  political  gains  at 
the  risk  of  long-run  popular  disenchantment. 
This  has  been  the  Presidential  pattern  on 
Vietnam  SALT,  and  now  on  China  The  word 
ifoes  out  t,n  the  precis  thiit  the  President  Is 
going  to  make  some  majnr  announcement 
Nothing  else  Is  said  Speculations  arise  Is  he 
going  to  announce  an  end  to  the  Vietnam 
war?  Presently,  lights,  camera,  a  short  am- 
blgtious  speech,  and  then  "Good  night" 
Meanwhile,  on  a  background,  nonattrlbut- 
ftble  basis.  Henry  Kissinger  tells  200  reporters 
wliat  It  all  meant 

It  Is  a  great  routine — except  that  It  creates 
expectations  that  often  cannot  be  met  When 
peace  does  not  break  out  In  Vietnam,  and 
when  agreements  do  not  oome  quickly  there 
in  bound  to  be  a  measure  of  disappointment 
When  little  or  nothing  actually  Is  settled. 
people  will  begin  to  wonder  who  was  dragging 
their  feet  Was  It  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese 
or  our  own  leaders? 

Most  of  our  world  problems  require  a 
steady,  nondramatlc  diplomacy,  and  a 
steady,  nondramatlc  flow  of  Information  to 
the  American  people  These  are  the  ways  to 
bvilld  public  understanding  and  support,  and 
they  are  the  acid  tests  of  successful  policy 
abroad  as  well 

As  a  famous  former  Harvard  professor, 
Henry  Kissinger,  has  written  In  his  classic 
work,  "A  World  Restf>red,  "  about  his  favorite 
statesman : 

Metternlch's  policy  .  .  .  thus  depended  on 
his  ability  to  avoid  major  crises  which  wotild 
force  an  unequivocal  commitment  and  on  Its 
capacity  to  create  the  Illusion  of  Intimacy 
with  all  major  powers  It  was  finely  spun, 
with  sensitive  feelers  In  all  directions  and  so 
Intricate  that  It  obscured  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  fundamental  problems  had  really  been 
settled. 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr  President,  recently 
the  president  of  the  Kansas  Medical  So- 
ciety, William  J  Real.s,  M  D  ,  wrote  an 
open  letter  to  the  doctors  of  my  home 
State.  The  letter  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Kansas  Medical  Society, 

As  a  part  of  his  responsibilities  as  pres- 
ident of  Ihis  group.  Dr.  Reals  has  worked 
to  bring  young  physicians  into  the  State, 
where  large  rural  areas  suffer  the  effects 
of  the  dramatic  movement  of  health  pro- 
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fesdons  persaanel  Into  urban  America. 
All  too  often,  this  movement  comes  at  the 
expense  of  the  older  generation  in  our 
society  who  are  concentrated  In  rural 
areas  and  whose  need  for  medical  serv- 
ices grows  with  time. 

One  of  the  Ironies  faced  by  tliose  of  us 
who  represent  Kansas  is  that  tlie  virtues 
of  the  State  and  its  people  are  too  often 
blurred  by  regional  misconceptions  held 
by  those  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 
These  regional  views,  or.  more  accurately, 
prejudices,  are  myths  arising  from  a  lack 
of  experience  or  real  knowledge  of  Kan- 
sas, and  yet  Uiey  serve  to  inhibit  the 
open-minded  assessment  of  our  SUte  as 
a  place  to  carry  on  a  profession  and  raise 
a  family.  Fortunately,  as  time  goes  on,  we 
see  the  signs  of  a  movement  among  the 
American  people  away  from  overcrowded 
and  often  unmanageable  urban  condi- 
tions towards  the  regions  of  open  space 
where  American  agriculture  has  flourish- 
ed Dr.  Reals'  letter  expresses  in  an  ap- 
pealing fashion  the  virtues  of  Kansas  as 
Kan-sans  see  them  As  a  matter  of  provid- 
ing the  Senate  information  which  I  think 
will  serve  for  the  better  understanding 
of  my  State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Dr.  Reals'  message  be  printed  in  the 
Reoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Th«   President's   Message 
Dear  Doctor:  "To  the  Stars  Through  DlfE- 
cultles"  .  ,   . 

This  motto,  which  appears  on  the  Great 
Seal  of  Kansas.  Us  the  subject  of  my  message 
this  month,  because  recent  events  have  un- 
derscored for  me  a  couple  of  facts  about  our 
state: 

First,  no  state  can  surpass  Kansas'  history 
of  overcoming  any  obstacle  or  hardship  in  Its 
path  to  greatness. 

Second,  while  we've  reached  the  stars,  our 
national  Image  U  still  in  the  dust. 

It  was  during  the  AMA  convention  In  At- 
lantic City  that  this  wa-i  moet  recently 
brougtit  home  to  me  The  president  of  an- 
other state  society  (who  shall  remain  name- 
less), when  he  learned  I  was  from  Kansas, 
made  a  number  of  disparaging  remarks  about 
Kansas,  Its  climate,  terrain  and  people. 

I  argued  briefly  with  him.  then  lapsed  Into 
silence,  knowing  the  futility  of  trjlng  to  edu- 
cate a  geographic  snob  But  I  was  stunned  by 
his  pointless,  mindless  attack  on  our  beauti- 
ful and  productive  state,  and  I  brooded  about 
It  on  my  drive  home  from  the  crowded,  pol- 
luted and  cluttered  East  Ck»8t. 

As  we  came  west,  the  dirt  and  clamor  be- 
gan to  fall  away  The  cities  became  more 
op>en,  the  towns  more  attractive,  the  skies 
clearer  and  the  people  friendlier 

And.  as  I  croeced  the  Missouri-Kansas  bor- 
der, Kansa.s  greeted  me  with  a  warmth  and 
honesty  I  had  missed  on  my  trip  back  East 
The  wheat   harvest   had  not  yet   begun  In 
the  section  I  traversed    and  the  goiden  fields 
rippled  In  the  breeze  under  the  bright   blue 
sky. 
I  was  home  And  I  was  glad. 
No  one  who  ever  got  to  know  Kansas  could 
make  thoee   comments  I   hear   frequently   In 
my  travels   .  comments  that   Infer  we  are 

backward  people  living  In  a  dust  bowl  This 
Image  reflects  not  Just  on  the  citizens  In 
general,  but  on  physicians  In  particular,  upon 
their  type  of  practice,  their  hospitals  and 
universities. 
And  It's  all  undeserved. 
For  a  "backward"  state,  we've  done  pretty 
well  at  producing  some  of  America's  moet 
forward-thinking  persons  Dwight  D  Els«D- 
hower  Is  a  product  of  our  state,  and  choee  Its 


■oil  as  bJs  flnal  resting  place  Industrialist 
Walter  Chrj-sler.  athlete  Jim  Ryun,  play- 
wright WUUam  In«o.  and  musician  Btan 
Kenton  had  their  origins  In  Kansas. 

The  Mennlnger  Foundation  and  Clinic  In 
Topeka  Is  IntemaUonally  known  and  re- 
spected as  the  center  of  psychiatry.  It  was 
founded  by  native  sons. 

The  Hertzler  cninlc  at  Halstead  Is  kno-wn 
around  the  world,  as  was  its  founder.  Arthur 
Hertzler. 

More  than  half  the  light  aircraft  manti- 
factured  In  the  world  comes  from  Wichita 
Two  Kansans,  Walter  Beech  and  Clyde 
Cessna,   founded   this   vital    Industry. 

Kansas  Is  the  breadba-sket  of  the  world, 
producing  enough  wheat  each  year  to  feed 
half  the  world  .  .  producing  more  than  one- 
firth  of  America's  beef,  and  serving  the  nation 
through  more  than  630  food  processing  firms. 

This  list  U  endless. 

Anyone  who  lias  ever  driven  the  Flint  Hills 
in  the  spring  knows  the  verdant  beauty  of 
that  section  of  our  state.  The  rolling  plains 
of  Western  Kansas  reach  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— their  well-ordered  farms  and  ranches 
a  tribute  to  the  sturdy  pioneers  who  broke 
the  sod  and  made  a  state  .  .  .  "to  the  stars 
through  difficulties." 

I  didn't  mean  to  become  rhapsodic.  But 
my  point  is  this: 

Our  concern  In  Kansas  Is  providing  eaiough 
ph>-slclans  to  treat  the  people.  We  have  a 
great  state  and  Its  story  must  be  told  to 
physicians  who  seek  a  t)etter  life,  a  clean. 
crime-  and  pollution-free  life  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Unless  you  and  1  teU  the  story  of  Kansas 
as  It  really  Is,  we'll  suffer  a  chronic  loss  of 
yoting  physicians  to  other  states. 

The  job  of  selling  Kansas  Is  the  job  of 
everv  Individual 

Doctor,  are  you  telling  the  true  story  of 
our  state  to  other  physicians  who  might 
want  to  practice  here? 

William  J   Reals,  M.D.. 

President. 


Later  appearing  In  Chicago,  he  received 
favorable  notices  in  the  trade  magazines 
and  during  the  mld-]950e  made  three  al- 
bums Tor  Fantasy  Records  In  1»60  he  was 
elected  to  Playboy   magalne's  Jazz  poll. 

He  now  teaches  on  the  staff  of  the  Fergu- 
son Piano  Co.  In  Wheaton. 


AWARD  TO  LESLIE  STRAND.  SILVER 
SPRING.  MD. 

Mr  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  Mr.  Leshe  Strand, 
of  Silver  Spring.  Md.,  has  won  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Organ  Pops  Festival  in  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

This  is  indeed  a  significant  accom- 
plishment particularly  since  many  of  the 
■world's  best  organists  were  in  comrietl- 
tlon  with  the  Marylander. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  October 
14.  1971,  so  that  Senators  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  of  this  fine  achieve- 
ment by  a  man  who  has  garnered  much 
success  in  the  musical  field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sollcle 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows : 

Aria  Organist  World's   Best 

Leslie  Strand.  46  of  Silver  Spring  Md  .  has 
won  the  International  Organ  Pops  Festival 
In  Tokyo,  a  Los  Angeles  spokesman  for  the 
festival  said 

Strand  was  named  the  winner  Tuesday 
night  after  two  days  of  comp)etlt!on  in  Tokyo 
with  entrants  from  14  other  countries,  the 
.spokesman  said 

Bom  in  Chicago,  the  son  of  a  theater  or- 
ganist Strand  began  his  music  career  on  the 
piano  at  8,  and  was  self-taught  on  the  organ 
at  13  While  In  high  school  he  began  playing 
professionally  In  Milwaukee,  where  hU  fam- 
ily then  lived  Becoming  interested  In  jais  In 
1939-40.  he  developed  his  own  organ  jazz 
style. 


PURCHASES  OF  CHROME  ORE  FROM 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recentlj' 
the  American  Legion  19th  District  Con- 
vention. Department  of  Texas,  met  in 
convention.  During  that  time  they  passed 
a  resolution  concerning  section  503  of  the 
recently  passed  nulitar>-  procurement 
bill.  Knowing  of  the  interest  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resoution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

American    Lecion    Resoltttion 
Urging  passage  of  section  503  of  H.R.  8887  to 

correct    Impairment    of    national    defense 

relative  to  chrome  ore 

Whereas:  It  has  always  been  a  resi>onsi- 
biUty  of  the  American  Legion  to  urge  poUcles 
which  would  insure  us  of  a  good  and  ade- 
quate national  defense  posture,  and 

Whereas:  Our  national  defense  poeture  has 
been  severely  Impaired  since  our  nation 
shifted  Its  purchases  of  critical  chrome  from 
Rhodesia,  a  friend  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Soviet  the  avowed  enemy  of  otir  nation, 
and  did  thereby  give  the  Soviet  a  strangle- 
hold on  our  nation  by  making  the  Soviet  our 
principal  supplier  of  chrome  ore.  In  that  the 
only  two  major  soxirces  of  chrome  ore  are 
Ir  Rhodesia  and  the  Soviet,  and 

Whereas:  TTie  Soviet  could  stop  shipment 
of  chrome  ore  to  us  at  a  most  critical  time 
and  catise  our  critical  chrome  ore  Imports  to 
cease  under  oxir  present  legislative  sanc- 
tloiis  against  the  only  other  source  of 
chrome  ore  in  Rhodesia;  and  if  we  waited 
until  such  critical  time  of  stoppage  of 
chmme  ore  by  Russia  to  correct  the  present 
legl.slatlve  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  it 
would  be  a  long  period  of  time  befcwe  the 
mines  In  Rhodesia  could  again  be  made  f  uUy 
operative,  and 

Whereaa:  The  Soviet  is  highjacking  our 
nation  by  an  excessive  price  under  the  mo- 
nopolr  of  our  chrome  Imports.  Therefore 
be  It  ' 

Re$olveii:  We.  the  undersigned  component 
of  the  American  Legion,  do  hereby  urge  the 
passage  of  Section  503  of  Ho  ise  Resolution 
8087.  which  Section  508  has  been  attached 
to  H  R  8687  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
U.S.  Seiu'-e  Armed  Service  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  a  dangerous  flaw  In  our 
national  defense  p>osture  In  that  Section  503 
will  permit  our  nation  to  ImpKjrt  those  criti- 
cal minerals  froni  non- Communist  nations 
which  we  have  been  Importing  from  Com- 
munist nations;  and  would,  in  effect,  permit 
our  United  States  government  and  Industry 
to  resume  the  importation  of  chrome  ore, 
critical  to  our  national  defen-ie,  from  Rho- 
desia which  is  a  friend  of  the  United  States 
and  an  enemy  of  Communism,  In  that  Sec- 
tion 503  exercises  our  legal  right,  and  our 
legitimate  responsibility  toward  our  national 
defense.  In  amending  the  U.N.  Participation 
Act  In  this  respect  by  See  603  on  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bUl  H.R.  8687.  and 

rurthermoTe  be  U  resolved.  That  Section 
503  of  H.R  8687  should  be  passed  to  obtain 
a  tremendous  savings  to  our  nation  in  that 
the  Soviet  has  been  highjacking  our  nation 
by  Increasing  the  tM  00  per  ton  prict  charged 
by  Rhodesia  to  •72.00  per  ton  ainoe  the 
Soviet   acquired   a   monopoly   of   our   chrome 
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ln^>jrta  «o  skilUuUy  maneuvered  by  the 
Umt«d  N»tloiM  by  lU  tactic  of  Inducing  our 
government  In  lesa  knowledgeable  tlnMA  to 
linpu8«  s&nctlona  against  Riiodesla  without 
the  fuU  awarene68  of  our  Congresa  of  tbe 
uUlmate  danger  to  our  national  defence,  nor 
full  understanding  of  the  tremendous  aid 
and  assistance  that  such  action  would  give 
to  our  enemy;  and  furthermore,  the  chrome 
ore  mines  In  Rhodesia  are  owned  to  a  large 
extent  by  our  own  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  we  should  purchase  from  our  own 
cttleens  before  purchasing  from  the  enemy 
of  our  nation,  aisd 

FtirtheTTnore  bf  it  resolved  That  we  urge 
all  US  Senators.  Congressmen,  and  citizens 
to  assist  In  this  patriotic  endeavor  to  pass 
Section  503  of  H  R   8887.  and 

FurthpTrnore  bit  it  rexoliei:  That  this  reso- 
lution be  presented  to  succeeding  conven- 
tions of  the  American  Legion.  (District.  Dl- 
TlBlon,  State,  and  National)  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  each  to  support  this  patriotic  en- 
deavor; and  that  the  adjutant  Is  directed 
to  send  a  photfR-opy  of  this  approved  reso- 
lution to  the  U  S  Senators  and  Congressmen 
representing  the  area  of  the  approving  com- 
ponent, and  a  photocopy  to  the  CSoounander 
and  National  Committeeman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Texas,  and  a  photocopy  to  the 
appropriate  new-*  media  of  radio,  press  and 
television. 


ADDIE    L.    MURPHY    MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 15.  my  colleague  Irum  Texas  iMr. 
Bentsen*  and  I  introduced  S  2694.  The 
bill  would  designate  the  Veteran.s'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex  ,  as  the  Audle  L.  Murphy  Memorial 
Veterans'  Hospital.  I  feel  that  thi;;  act 
would  be  a  sincere  gesture  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people  to  demonstrate 
their  affection  for,  and  Uieir  sense  of  loss 
of,  this  truly  remarkable  person. 

Audie  Murphy  was  a  fellow  Texan  Hjs 
father  wa.s  a  share<Topper.  and  Audie  was 
one  of  11  children  Both  of  hi.s  parents 
died  before  he  was  18  years  old,  and 
Audie  strived  to  keep  the  family  together. 

Although  he  was  only  17,  he  convinced 
the  Army  that  he  was  18.  and  joined  m 
June  1942  He  rose  from  the  rank  of  pri- 
vate to  that  of  lieutenant. 

He  was  in  Casablanca  in  1943  and  took 
part  In  the  landing  in  Sicily  that  same 
year.  He  then  landed  in  Anzio  His  com- 
pany fought  all  the  way  up  Italy  and 
southern  Prance.  Out  of  235  men. 
Murphy  and  one  supply  sergeant  were 
the  only  ones  left  of  the  original  group 
at  the  end  of  the  foreign  tour  After  be- 
ing wounded  three  times,  young  Audie 
Murphy  returned  home  to  a  Nation  eager 
to  thank  a  soldier  who  had  fought  so 
valiantly. 

Lieutenant  Murphy,  according  to  the 
Defense  Department,  was  the  most  deco- 
rated soldier  of  World  War  IT  He  re- 
ceived 24  medaLs  from  the  American 
Government,  three  from  the  French,  and 
one  from  the  Belgians  Besides  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  they  included  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  tfie  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Silver  Star  with  oak  leaf  clus- 
ter, the  Bronze  Star,  the  Pxirple  Heart 
with  two  oak  leaf  clusters,  and  the  Croix 
de  Ouerre  with  palm. 

The  United  States  sufTered  a  great  loss 
on  May  28.  1971.  when  Audie  Murphy 
wa«  killed  in  the  crash  of  a  light  plan« 
near  Roanoke,  Va.,  at  tl^ie  age  of  46.  He 


was     burled     in     Arlington     National 
Cemetery. 

I  feel  that  it  would  greatly  honor  and 
please  Audle  If  he  knew  that  the  new 
VA  hospital  being  constructed  In  San 
Antonio  was  being  named  after  lilm  It 
l.s  a  filling  tribute  to  the  man  and  the 
legend  he  left  Ijehind 


I^EED  FOR  BETTER  VETERAN  CARE 
FACILITIES 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  an 
excellei.t  editorial,  ixjintlng  to  the  need 
to  upgrade  medical  facilities  for  our  vet- 
eraius.  was  published  in  the  Greenville. 
S.C  ,   News   of   October   8.    1971, 

The  editorial  entitled  "Veterans  Serv- 
ices In  Peril."  .should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  ConKrcs.s.  We  must  meet  our 
respon.s;bility  to  our  veterans  needing 
medical  treatment,  especially  those  men 
of  liie  Vietnam  war  who  have  long  and 
productive  live.s  ahead  if  given  the  care 
they  need  and  deserve. 

In  the  pa.st  'M  years,  millions  of  our 
men  have  served  their  country  honorably 
in  World  War  n.  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 
Also,  a  significant  number  of  World  War 
I  veterans  have  reached  the  age  where 
a  large  percent  of  them  require  medical 
care. 

We  must  meet  the  medical  require- 
ments of  our  veterans  In  a  positive  way. 
not  with  barely  enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

VmaiANS  Services  in  Pnan, 

The  United  States  always  ha-)  recognized 
a  primary  obligation  to  veterans  of  wars  in 
which  It  has  engaged,  and  has  given  special 
consideration  to  fi>rmer  servicemen,  aspe- 
cl&Uy  those  with  dlsabUltlee.  "Veterans  pref- 
erence," as  It  Is  known.  Is  written  Into  many 
laws. 

The  Veterans  Administration  takes  special 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  former  service 
[jersonnei  Moet  of  the  states  also  give  a 
variety  of  benefits  to  veterans  and  have  spe- 
cial ofllclals  who  handle  veterans  affairs. 
So  do  numeroua  counties. 

Dl.sabled  veterams  receive  compensation 
baaed  upon  the  degree  of  disability  suffered 
In  service  Needy,  aged  veterans  get  pen- 
sions and  have  swcess  to  homes  where  they 
can  r«v'e:ve  care  in  their  d<^llnlng  years. 
Veterans  hospitals  are  located  throughout 
the  t5<juntry  to  treat  those  with  service-con- 
nected disasbllltles  and  when  space  Is  avail- 
able, those  with  uon-servlcc-connected  aU- 
ments. 

All  this  Is  simple,  elemental  Justice.  It  Is 
national  recognition  that  the  war  veteran 
was  asked  to  risk  everything.  Including  life 
and  Urnb  for  the  nation  In  time  of  peril.  In 
recent  ye^rs  It  also  Is  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  wartime  service  takes  an  Inevitable  toll 
from  every  veteran,  most  of  whom  served  at 
crucial,  formative  pertcxls  of  their  careers 
The  scars  may  not  be  physical  and  may  take 
years  to  show  up  — but  they  are  there 

Tlie  veteran,  therefore,  has  a  permanent. 
Just  claim  upon  the  services  of  the  govern- 
ment and  tiie  resources  of  the  natlon-^a 
claim  which  takes  prlorliy  over  thoae  of  all 
other  citizens  Veterans  preference  '  Is  not 
preferential  treatment,  but  fair  treatment 
necwnnry  to  reeu>re  to  the  veteran  thoae 
given  by  him  lu  defense  of  the  nation. 

It  now  appears  that  veterans  preference  la 


under  attack  and  In  considerable  danger  of 
being  submerged  among  demands  by  leaa- 
deaervlug  people  upon  the  reaources  of  the 
nation. 

The  unp>opularlty  of  the  Vietnam  War  Is 
being  reflected  lu  neglect  and  sometimes 
lU-treatment  of  returning  veterans  in  many 
areas  of  the  country.  In  some  places  Instead 
of  receiving  first  consideration  for  such 
things  as  Jobs,  veterans  are  somehow  suspect. 

Worse.  In  relation  to  actual  need,  the  gov- 
ernment appears  to  be  neglecting  Its  solemn 
obligation  to  care  for  veterans.  Recent  cut- 
hacks  In  beds  la  the  veterans  hospitals,  la 
the  face  of  demonstrable  Increases  In  need. 
Is  an  Indication  Failure  to  modernljre  B"d 
expand  veterans  hospitals  despite  commit- 
ments to  do  so  s  veral  years  ago.  Is  further 
sign  of  neglect  Many  veterans  needing  hos- 
pitalization are  beginning  to  get  the  run- 
around  as  they  seek  the  government  facilities 
to   which   they   are  entitled. 

Just  recently.  It  was  revealed  that  the  gov- 
eriunent  Is  holding  up  modernization  of  vet- 
erans hospitals  pending  determination  of 
policy  on  national  health  Insurance  and  other 
medical  services  for  all  citizens  That's  the 
clearest  Indication  yet  that  veterans  prefer- 
ence may  be  about  to  do  down  the  drain — 
and  the  veteran  denied  Just  consideration  due 
from  the  government. 

The  thought  la  chilling  for  two  reasons: 

If  the  country  Is  unable  now  to  meet  the 
medical  needs  of  the  veterans  to  whom  it 
owes  a  special  debt,  how  in  the  world  can  it 
expect  to  take  on  the  whole  load  for  all 
citizens? 

If  the  government  Is  going  to  do  every- 
thing for  everybody  for  free,  what  Incentive 
Is  there  for  anybody  to  make  any  kind  of 
effort,  let  alone  a  sp>eclal  effort,  either  for 
himself  or  for  society? 

More  than  Just  veterans  preference  Is 
bound  up  In  those  two  questions  The  future 
of  the  country  as  a  viable  society  Is  at  stake. 
If  this  nation  submerge-s  the  Just,  prior  claims 
of  veterans  under  demands  of  others,  those 
demands  soon  will  submerge  the  nation  Itself 
In  a  sea  of  economic  political  and  social 
chaoa. 


CONNECTICUT:  HOME  OF  PATRIOTS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr  President,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Nations  200th  birthday,  tlie 
Copley  News  Service  has  prepared  a 
series  of  articles  describing  the  history 
of  each  of  the  50  States  In  the  order  of 
their  admLsslon  to  the  Union.  The  late.st 
to  appear  was  devoted  to  Connecticut, 
one  of  the  Original  Tlilrteen  Colonies 
and  the  fifth  State  to  ratify  the  Con.sti- 
tution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Frank 
Bauer's  article  entitled  "Connecticut: 
Home  of  Patriots"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNNBcncrrr:  Horn  of  PsTatOTa 
I  By  PYank  Bauerl 

The  delicate  spires  of  Uie  familiar  white 
churches  of  the  Connecticut  countryside  are 
deceptive  froeting  for  the  vigorous  sermon- 
izing   U\a.t    goes    on    beneath    them 

Tills  WHS  never  truer  than  during  Revolu- 
tionary da}-H  when  the  Conne<^tlcut  pulpit 
re«<.)unded  with  biblical  authority  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  heaped  fiery  denun- 
ciation on  Tory  and  tyrant 

In  a  little  church  In  western  Connecticut, 
at  Sharon,  the  Rev  Cotton  Mather  Smith 
aiuiounced  the  batUe  cxf  Lexington,  then  ral- 
lied a  hundred  men  on  the  green  after  church 
services,  ready  to  march.  Smith  blmaolf  be- 
came a  chaplain  of  fame. 
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In  a  smsJl  church  at  Poquonock,  In  the 
town  of  Wlndstw,  the  Rev.  Dan  Poster  as 
early  as  1774  waa  preaching  a  serlea  of  eor- 
mons  on  goremment.  steeped  In  revolution- 
ary philosophy.  And  in  the  snme  town,  the 
Rev  David  Sherman  Rowland  In  1774  was 
prcKluflng  a  very  great  excitement  by  com- 
paring CMxwge  m  with  Rehoboam.  the  last 
king  of  old  Israel. 

•  Sedition  flows  from  the  pulpit,"  said  the 
protesting  Tories  as  they  sat  at  worship  and 
heard  themselves  and  their  king  excoriated 
and  then  read  the  some  sermons  reprinted  In 
the   sympathetic   Connecticut   press, 

George  Waahlngtonj  good  n-lend  and  aide. 
■Brother  Jnnhthan"  Trumbull.  Connecticut's 
long-term  governor  during  the  revolution, 
wa-  strongly  Influenced  by  his  inltlmate 
friend.  Solomon  Williams,  for  53  years  the 
pastor  at  Lebunon  and  an  outspoken  sympa- 
thizer of  the  rebels. 

The  ConnecUrut  clergy  had  openly  assailed 
the  Stamp  Att.  They  urged  the  Colonists  to 
unity  with  the  strongest  overtones  from  the 
Bible.  They  kept  their  parlshoners  informed 
and  aroused  during  the  war  ItseU  and  created 
Inspiring  pictures  of  America's  coming  great- 
ness. 


LAIRD  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  AFFAIRS 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Richard  G  Capen,  Jr.,  vice  president  of 
the  Copley  Newspapers,  LaJoUa,  Calif., 
addressed  the  San  Francisco  Rotary  Club 
on  September  28,  1971.  on  the  subject  of 
our  national  security. 

Mr.  Capen.  formerly  legislative  af- 
fairs assistant  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird,  entitled  his  speech,  "The 
Pendulum  Is  Swinging." 

He  .spoke  about  his  experiences  in 
Wa-shington  and  his  belief  that  the  Nixon 
doctrine  i.s  working.  He  also  offered  a 
soimd  analysis  of  military  cevelopments 
during  the  past  several  years  and  con- 
cluded  that   the   American    people   will 


In  parallel   vigor   the  sUte  responded  to     niee*.  the  challenge  of  the  1970'5 


Washington's  mUltary  needs,  contributing 
Gen.  Israel  Putnam  and  Nathan  Hale  among 
others.  In  the  political  arena  there  were 
Roger  Sherman,  who  aigned  the  DeclaraUon 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution,  and 
Silas  Daane.  who  helped  gel  French  aid  for 
the  Colonies. 

In  Revolutionary  times  Connecticut  was 
largely  engaged  In  agricultural  pursuits  and 
suppUed  much  1  the  beef  for  the  Army,  but 
the  state  B  role  In  Uidustry  and  finance  grew 
rapidly   in  the  next  century. 

Ell  Whitney,  who  is  remembered  for  the 
cotton  gin.  had  his  first  federal  musket  con- 
tract In  179»  and  then  developed  a  system  of 
Interchangeable  parts  that  became  useful  to 
many  Industries  Connectlctifs  Charles  Good- 
year developed  the  vulcanizing  proces.s  The 
brass  Industry  was  begun  at  Walerbury.  and 
Insurance  companies  .-iprang  up  In  several 
cities.  Noah  Webster  published  the  nations 
first  dictionary  of  cuiisequence.  and  a  re- 
volver was  patented  by  Colt. 

Tale,  which  had  opened  in  New  Haven  a 
half-century  before  the  Revolution,  waited 
a  century  before  It  was  Joined  by  Wesleyan 
and  other  Connecticut  universities.  Dr.  Hor- 
ace Welles  pioneered  In  the  use  of  anesthesia 
in  Hartford  In  1844,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  was  set  up  In  New  London  just 
after  the  Civil  War 

The  first  telephone  exchange  In  the  world 
was  opened  In  New  Haven  In  1877.  and  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Co  of  Hartford  com- 
menced making   automobiles  In   1897. 

Connecticut's  greatest  industrial  organlza- 
tlon,  In  aircraft  engine  manufacture,  sprang 
Into  being  after  World  War  I  and  grew  to 
rival  Insurance  as  the  state's  biggest  em- 
ployer. 

Because  of  Its  Jet  engines  and  the  manu- 
facture of  firearms,  machine  u>ols  and  ex- 
plosives, the  state  far  outranked  Its  size  as  a 
defense  contractor  In  World  War  II  Its  di- 
versified Industries  have  International 
markets. 

Because  of  its  heavy  Involvement  In  de- 
fense, the  state  Is  now  feeling  the  employ- 
ment pinch  of  the  cutback  and  seeking  new 
diversification  In  civilian  lines  Aircraft  Jets. 
for  example,  are  being  harnessed  to  electric 
generators  for  production  of  power. 

The  state's  unusual  preserratlon  of  coun- 
try atmosphere  amid  Its  Industrial  complex- 
ity IS  proving  a  nvagnet  for  companies  seek- 
ing fresh  air  and  cultural  opportunities. 
Several  New  York  City  concerns  have  an- 
nounced plans  to  move  across  state  Unss  Into 
Connecticut's  Palrflcld  and  adjacent  counties. 
The  state  bad  the  perspicacity  to  acquire 
a  discarded  federal  airport  after  World  War  n 
SAd  has  developed  it  into  one  of  the  best 


intemaUonal  air  stations  in  the  East.  The  and  the  pathetic  record  ic  Paris  li  testimony 
airport  serves  the  thrivliig  city  of  Hartford  to  the  other  side  s  lack  of  InoenUve  for  sen- 
and   neighboring  Springfield,  Mass  ous  negotlaUons. 

By   January    196S<    we    had    cashed   in  a  key 

"~^~'^^^^"^~~~~~"  military  chip  when  President  Johiison  halted 

ADDRESS    BY    RICHARD    G.    CAPEN,      the   bombing   of   North   Vietnam— just   four 

JR     FORMER  ASSISTANT  TO  SEC-      days  before  the   1968  Presidential  election— 

RETARY      OP     DEFENSE      MELVIN      w^^h  little  in  return  from  the  enemy. 

n.r.i/\rvi       \jr       i^i^  a^  ^  When    Preaidcnt    Nixon    came    into    office. 

the  American  troop  ceiling  In  Vietnam  was 
54W.6O0,  and  Increas.ug  rapidly  As  many  as 
50u  ALuencaus  were  dyirig  each  week  and 
the  war  was  costing  in  excess  of  $28  billion  a 
year. 

These  were  the  sad  realities  In  January 
1969.  The  options  to  President  Nixon  were 
extremely  limited,  to  say  the  least  But  what 
lias  happened  since  that  time'' 

First,  we  are  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  By 
this  faa.  more  than  365.000  Americans  will 
have  been  wntbdrawn,  a  figure  representing 
more  than  two- thirds  of  the  American  troop 
strength  that  existed  when  President  Nixon 
took  office. 

At  the  same  time.  U.S.  casualties  have  been 
cut  from  some  600  a  week  to  less  than  15  a 
vkeek  Even  one  casualty  Is  too  many,  but  I 
believe    this    progreae    Is    significant. 

With  these  substantial  troop  cuts  the  cost 
of  the  war  ha.s  been  reduced  by  75  per  cent 
thus  permitting  a  reordering  of  priorities  at 
home. 

Today,  national  polls  Indicate  that  the  war 
Is  fading  rapidly  as  an  issue  in  America. 
Unfortunately,  those  who  have  built  their 
national  reputations  as  obstructionists, 
linger  on  the  sidelines,  trying  to  keep  the 
war  Issue  alive  for  their  own  selfish  goals. 
Tragically,  their  only  result  has  been  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Congressional  critics  meet  with  the  other 
side  In  Pans,  issue  reports  on  alleged  condi- 
tions for  peace,  only  to  have  them  immedi- 
ately rejected  by  the  enemy 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  pass  resolutions,  to 
make  sweeping  pronouncements,  or  to  wnte 
editonais  calling  for  more  rapid  withdrawal 
rates  and  fixed  deadlines. 

Certainly,  it  Is  easier  to  demagogue  na- 
tional policy  from  the  sidelines,  but  it  takes 
real  cotirage  to  face  up  to  reality  with  con- 
structive solutions  that  wiii  contribute  to 
lasting  peace,  not  political  expediency. 

Time  and  again  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary  Laird   have  shown   that   courage. 

How  ironic  it  Is  that  some  of  those  who 
have  led  the  criticism  of  President  Nixon's 
Vletnamlzatlon  program  were  the  very  policy 
makers  who  got  us  into  the  war,  who  did  no; 
have  a  program  for  ending  it  while  they  were 
ill  office,  but  who  now  expound  all  the  an- 
swers from  the  privacy  of  their  law  offices  or 
from  some  far-oft  campus. 

In  the  early  19606  our  country  had  the 
tools  to  win  tlie  war  decisively.  But  our 
elected  leadership  was  unwilling  to  generate 
the  national  will  to  do  so. 

We  fought  that  war  on  a  'buslneas  as 
usual  basis,  buUdmg  up  huge  deficits  each 
year  because  our  government  was  unwUUng 
to  establish  national  spending  prlorlues 
Many  of  today's  economic  problems  are  a 
direct  restilt  of  that  policy  of  the  mid-1960s. 

At  this  point  history  will  Judge  those  who 
got  our  country  into  Vietnam,  jtist  as  that 
history   will    also   Judge   whether    the   Nixon 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.senl  tliat  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

The   Pendulum  Is  Swinging 
( Address    by    Richard    O     Capen,    Jr ,    Vice 

President,    Copley    Newspapers.    La    Jolla. 

Calif  ,     Before     tlie     Rotary     Club    of     San 

Francisco,      Sheraton-Palace      Hotel.      San 

Francisco.  Calif.,  September  28,   1971) 

This  Is  my  first  speech  In  the  Bay  Area 
since  returning  to  California  after  serving 
two  and  a  half  years  as  an  apf)Olntee  In  the 
Department  of  Defense 

Like  my  associates  at  the  Pentagon  I  was 
proud  and  honored  to  serve  under  the  dy- 
namic leadership  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  Preeldent  Nixon  could  not  have 
selected  a  better  prepared,  more  dedicated  or 
more  effective  leader  for  that  demanding 
post 

It  takes  much  more  than  computers  to  run 
the  wide-spread  Defense  Department,  as 
complex  as  it  Is  Secretary  Laird  Inspired  a 
teamwork  approach  and  dedication  to  serv- 
ice unmatched  in  the  Pentagon's  history 

His  understanding  of  key  defense  issues, 
his  ability  as  a  persuasive  communicator. 
and  his  style  of  leadership  have  contributed 
significantly  to  improved  understanding  of 
critical  national  security  Issues — particularly 
those  beyond  Vietnam 

And.  all  this  has  been  accomplished  at  a 
time  when  the  Defense  Dep>artment  has  been 
under  constant  criticism — some  construc- 
tive, mtich  of  It  Irresponsible 

From  the  outset,  the  Nixon  Administration 
made  it  clear  that  It  would  avoid  debating 
whether  the  United  States  should  have  gone 
into  Vietnam  In  the  first  place,  or  once  dalng 
so,  whether  our  professionsJ  military  lead- 
ers were  given  proper  authority  to  execute 
that  war  as  promptly  and  successfully  as  our 


capabilities    would  "have    permitted    in    the      Administration   took  the  responsible  course 


early  IBflOs 

President  Nixon's  goal  was  to  conclude 
American  presence  in  Southeast  Asia.  That 
objective  Is  rapidly  being  met  as  we  move 
toward  a  generation  of  peace 

I  believe  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Laird  have  been  imminently  succeaaftil  In 
terminating  our  country's  Involvement  in 
Vietnam — given  the  rather  sad  circum- 
stances they  inherited  In  January  1969. 

What  were  tlK»e  circumstances?  First, 
there  was  no  plan  for  ending  the  war  other 
than  through  nagotlatlone.  No  one  under- 
stood  that   reality    better   than   the   enemy. 


to  get  us  out. 

In  either  instance,  the  vUtlmate  responsi- 
bility must  be  as.sumed  by  oui  elected  civil- 
ian leadership,  not  by  our  armed  forces  Our 
mUltary  leaders  implement  national  policy, 
not  set  It  For  loo  long  the  man  in  uniform 
has  been  made  the  scapegoat  for  decisions 
made  by  civiliaxis 

Our  dedicated  men  and  women  In  uniform 
provide  the  backbone  of  our  naUonaJ  secu- 
rity and  they  deserve  our  respect 

Only  through  siifficlent  mUltary  strength 
can  we  hope  to  deter  rockleas  acts  by  poten- 
tial   adversaries     They    must    clearly    under- 
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stand  and  respect  that  we  have  the  will  to 
win  and  the  tools  to  do  the  Job  It  Lb  pure 
folly  to  believe  that  once  tbe  last  American 
has  left  Vietnam,  our  problems  are  over  and 
further  cuts  In  defense  spending  poeslble. 

Despite  what  some  suggest,  we  cannot  leg- 
islate [>eace  by  unilaterally  crippling  our  de- 
fease p<3eture  In  Congress  Why?  Because  our 
adversaries  are  moving  in  exactly  the  op- 
posite direction. 

Today,  the  Soviets  are  moving  ahead  of  us 
in  virtually  every  category:  missiles,  air- 
craft, ships,  military  research  and  conven- 
tlonai  forces. 

While  we  were  bogged  down  In  Vietnam^ 
at  a  total  cost  of  $135  billion — the  Soviets 
were  able  to  sustain  North  Vietnam  for 
something  less  than  tl2  billion  They  did  not 
use  that  ten  to  one  difference,  however,  to 
fund  domestic  programs  In  Russia.  All  dur- 
ing the  19608  Soviet  military  budgets  were 
roughly  at  the  same  level  as  defense  spend- 
ing In  America  which  Included  the  burden 
of  Vietnam.  Just  Icxjk  at   the  record. 

The  Soviets  Increased  their  submarine 
force  by  more  than  400  per  cent  They  have 
Increased  ICBM  launchers  by  over  500  per 
cent  and  are  currently  45  per  cent  ahead  of 
the  CS  In  total  nuniber  of  ICBM  nuclear 
launchers. 

They  built  a  modern  Navy  that  now  shows 
the  Soviet  flag  In  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  off  our  Atlantlr  and  Pacific 
coasts.  In  and  out  of  Cuba,  and  around  Ha- 
wafl.  , 

In  the  Mediterranean,  for  exainpl?.  the 
Soviet  Navy  will  steam  some  18.000  ship  days 
this  year.  In  196e  they  were  present  a  total 
of  760  days. 

In  military  research  and  development,  the 
Soviets  are  spending  at  about  twice  the  rate 
as  we  In  the  United  States.  This  trend  should 
be  of  grave  concern  to  all  Americans  be- 
cause It  measures  the  Importance  the  Soviets 
place  on  reducing  our  technological  lead 
within  the  next  five  to  seven  years. 

Even  while  the  Soviets  push  this  military 
and  political  expansion  policy,  the  U  8  moves 
to  curtail  Its  overseas  commitments,  partly 
as  a  result  of  our  national  weariness  over  a 
long  and  costly  war. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  facing  up  to 
this  disturbing  Soviet  military  buildup  by 
Insisting  on  sufflclent  funding  of  defense 
programs  while  In.sl.stlng  that  our  allies  con- 
tribute more  to  their  own  national  security 
requirements  The  latter  philosophy  la  part 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  whose  goal  Is  a  gen- 
eration of  peace  through  partnership. 
strength  and   a   willingness   to   negotiate. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  serve  as 
policeman  of  the  world  Otir  needs  at  home 
are  too  high  and  the  demand  for  our  ma- 
terial  resources   too   great 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11  we  have 
operated  on  the  philosophy  that  the  United 
States  could  do  more  for  Its  allies  than  they 
could  do  for  themselves.  We  have  literally 
rebuilt  economies  of  the  victorious  and 
vanquished  alike  We  have  given  billions  of 
dollars  In  foreign  aid  and  have  sent  thou- 
sands of  troops  In  scores  of  countries  around 
the  globe. 

Through  the  Nixon  Doctrine  we  have  In- 
sisted that  our  allies  assume  more  of  these 
mutual  security  burdens,  particularly  In  the 
area   of  military   nianpower. 

As  a  result  of  this  philosophy,  more  than 
400.000  American  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn from  overseas  The  bulk,  of  course, 
have  come  from  Vietnam  But,  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  has  been  applied  elsewhere  as  well. 

In  Korea,  US  troop  strength  has  been 
dropped  by  over  20.000  men  This  Is  a  re- 
versal of  a  commitment  to  that  country 
where  we  have  maintained  more  than 
60.000  Americans  for  some  eighteen  years. 

Likewise,  reductions  In  U,8  forces  have 
been  carried  out  In  Japan.  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines  In  NATO  the  concept  of  burden 
sharing    Is    being    developed,    again    on    the 


principle    that    our    allies    must   assume    s 
greater  defense  reeponstbllKy. 

An  important  element  of  the  Nlzon  Doc- 
trine hag  beea  a  wllUnsness  to  negotiate, 
doing  so  from  a  poelllon  of  lufBclent  strength. 
Again,  the  record  of  accomplishment  has 
been    Impressive. 

TTie  United  States  Is  pursuing  a  delicate 
course  of  negotiation  in  the  volatile  Middle 
East  crisis  We  have  negotiated  the  turnover 
to  Japan  of  Oklnaw-a.  a  most  seiuilllve  Issue 
for  the  Japanese. 

The  President  has  proposed  new  treaty  pro- 
visions to  prohibit  the  placement  of  nuclear 
weapons  un  the  ocean  floor.  Ue  has  carried 
the  nuclear  uou-proliferallon  treaty  through 
to  ratir.catlon  and  he  has  renounced  the  use 
of  biological  weapon.? 

In  addition,  the  Nixon  Administration  Is 
vigorously  pursuing  a  successful  conclusion 
to  the  SALT  talks  The  goal  of  these  Impor- 
tant negotiations  is  to  curtail  the  arms  race 
which  as  I  Indicated  earlier  has  been  rapidly 
accelerated  by  the  Soviet  Union 

And  most  dramatically,  in  this  spirit  of 
negotiations,  the  President  has  moved  for- 
ward to  revive  our  country's  relationships 
with  Mainland  China,  an  area  Involving  one- 
fourth   of  the  world's  population 

Certainly  we  hope  for  success  In  these  dip- 
lomatic efforts  to  limit  the  arms  race  and 
to  Improve  relationships  with  our  potential 
adversaries.  That  success  will  come,  however, 
only  If  those  who  oppose  us  respect  our 
national  determination  to  remain  strong 
militarily. 

I  believe  most  Americans  not  only  sup- 
port a  strong  US  defense  posture  but  will 
Insist  upon  It  In  the  years  ahead.  However, 
our  voices  must  t>e  heard. 

That  Is  n<Jt  to  say  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  depends  solely  on  Its  men  In 
uniform  or  on  Its  weapons,  as  Important 
as  those  capabilities  are.  I  believe  the 
strength  of  our  nation  In  the  1970s  must  be 
based  also  on  the  wl.sdom  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, on  the  strength  of  our  economy,  and  on 
the  win  of  our  people 

The  day  Is  past  when  we  can  hope  to  pro- 
vide niobt  of  the  defense  for  our  allies.  They 
must  share  In  this  burden. 

The  day  is  past  when  we  can  afford  to  as- 
sume the  primary  role  In  solving  all  of  the 
problenis  of  the  Western  World.  That  respon- 
sibility also  must  be  shared  more  equally 
with  our  allies 

This  does  not  suggest  that  we  can  afford 
to  build  a  wall  around  our  country,  with- 
drawing from  the  competition  and  security 
needs  of  the  world.  Those  who  clamor  to 
bring  a.I  American  troops  home  forget  that 
their  very  presence  abroad  has  not  caused 
war  but  rather  has  helped  to  maintain  peace 

During  my  service  In  Washington.  I  was 
Involved  In  some  of  the  most  complex,  dif- 
ficult problems  faced  by  this  country  But  It 
was  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  be  surrounded 
by  those  who  were  confident  in  their  course, 
and  who  respected  a  higher  national  prior- 
ity extending  beyond  any  temporary  ex- 
pediency 

The  negative  thinkers  have  had  their  day 
They  have  marched  In  the  street,^  They  have 
built  false  hopes  And  they  have  comforted 
our  detractors  at  home  and  adversaries 
abroad. 

Thoee  who  have  built  their  national  image 
on  stich  obstructionist  attitudes  are  finding 
It  difficult  to  shift  away  from  the  tired,  divi- 
sive approach  of  the  past 

Toung  people  today  cry  out  for  construc- 
tive leadership  in  an  atmosphere  of  optimism. 
Thev  seek  positive  approaches  and  person- 
al involvement  id  efforts  to  build  a  better 
America 

Like  Tou  and  me,  they  resent  the  tarring 
of  all  America  because  of  a  few  shortcomings. 
How  ridiculous  It  Is,  for  example,  to  charge- 
as  one  senator  recently  did — that  all  Amer- 
ica  Is  sick   because  our  prisons   are  sick    We 


}iave  had  too  muoh  of  that  destrtictlve  ap. 
proach  In  the  p&st. 

One  of  our  greatest  national  strengths  Is 
our  ability  to  face  up  to  problems  openly 
and  candidly.  We  banner  our  shortcomings 
across  our  newspapers  and  TV  sets  for  the 
whole  world  to  see 

Our  critics  at  home  and  abroad  delight  in 
exploiting  these  weaknesses  as  a  symbol  of  a 
crumbling  America. 

What  these  critics  forget,  however.  Is  that 
as  we  ideiitlfy  a  problem,  as  we  debate  It 
publicly,  we  work  to  solve  It  -and  succeed 
In  doing  so  As  a  result,  we  have  buUt.  on 
balance,  the  best  and  moet  successful  way  of 
life  ever  known  to  man 

We  have  been  confident  that  our  problems 
could  be  corrected:  that  dreams  could  be 
embodied  In  action,  and  that  a  better  life 
would  be  achieved  But  we  have  always 
known,  as  we  do  today,  that  we  would  have 
to  work  for  It. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  been  successful, 
not  by  thinking  we  would  lose  but  rather  by 
believing  we  woiild  win  Too  often  we  have 
sold  our  country  short  with  an  almost  na- 
tional guilt  complex 

I  have  little  tolerance  for  those  who  thrive 
on  self  pity  or  who  drop  out  of  society  In 
protest  against  problems  they  say  they  did 
not   create. 

Dreams  of  self  fulfillment  cannot  be  found 
through  heroin.  In  a  commune  or  on  a  wreck- 
ing crew.  Most  young  people  know  that 

Today's  young  generation  no  longer  lives 
In  an  overwhelming  atmosphere  of  war  and 
violence.  Our  task  Is  to  capture  their  imaj^- 
Inatton  and  Involvement  In  o\ir  endless 
search  for  a  better  America  There  are  new 
goals  to  set,  new  records  to  break  new  prob- 
lems to  solve.  A  new  day  Is  dawning  and 
America's  optimism  to  meet  those  oppor- 
tunities Is  building. 

Yes,  the  pendulum  \s  swinging. 


SELECTION  OP  SUPREME 
COURT  NOMINEES 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  with  cus- 
tomary wit  and  cogency,  and  with  a  con- 
scious humor  rare  on  the  editorial  pages 
of  the  Wa-shlngton  Post.  John  Roche  to- 
day has  made  what  may  serve  a.s  a  final 
comment  on  Uie  role  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  In  the  selection  of  Su- 
preme Court  nominees. 

So  that  all  Senators  can  enjoy  this 
column.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£ui  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  ABA  Ratxs  John  Marshall 
(By  John  P.  Roche) 

The  following  document  recently  turned 
up  In  an  obscure  archive  For  a  number  of 
reasons,  no  serious  scholar  will  vouch  for 
Its  authenticity,  but  the  point  must  be  made 
that  the  historical  Information  It  contains 
is   subject   to    verification. 

January   24,   1801. 
contidential 
His  Excellency  John  Adams, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Prestdent's  House, 
Wasliington,  DC. 

Y<>ra  ExcrLLiNCT :  At  your  personal  and 
confidential  request,  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Bar  Association  has  met 
to  consider  the  qualifications  of  John 
Marshall  of  Virginia  for  the  august  position 
of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

We  hardly  need  to  Ir^form  you  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  our  position  On  one  hand,  we  are 
fully  aware  of  the  high  trust  and  regard  your 
Excellency  has  for  the  Secretary  of  State — 
trust    and    regard    that    we    appreciate    and 
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share  with  respect  to  his  conduct  of  that 
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position. 

On  the  otlier  hajid.  we  feel  th»t  as  patri- 
ots and  men  of  vast  experience  at  the  tMX  we 
owe  it  to  you  and  to  the  Republic  to  treat 
this  matter  with  full  professloDal  candor.  To 
t>e  specific,  while  In  no  sense  questioning 
your  wisdom  In  appointing  Mr.  Marshall  Sec- 
retary of  Stale,  we  believe  that  our  obliga- 
tion l£  to  advise  you,  »-ith  all  due  respect,  on 
lUs  potentialities  as  a  Judge,  a  Judge  who 
would,  indeed,  occupy  the  highest  Judicial 
position  In  the  nation.  As  one  of  your  moet 
distinguished  lawyers,  you  will — we  are  con- 
fident— understand  the  distinction  which 
underlies  our  evaluation. 

{Here  there  i.'  a  marginal  note,  scrairled 
by  President  Adams:  "Both!  I  never  made 
a  farthing  from  laic  and  was  shunned  a*  a 
leper — when  I  defended  Captain  Preston 
from  that  mob  in  Boston-  The  reference  is 
to  Adams'  defense  of  the  British  officer 
charged  toith  the  Boston  tlassacre.) 

We  began  our  Investigation  into  Secre- 
tary Marsbail's  Judicial  qualifications  by  ex- 
amining carefuUy  his  legal  training.  Former 
Chief  Juatlcee  were  men  of  notable  train- 
ing—Chief  Justice  Rutledge,  in  particular, 
had  been  educated  at  the  Inns  of  Court  in 
London — and  the  first  question  conscience 
Impels  us  to  raise  Is  "Does  Mr.  Marshall  meet 
their  high  standard?  " 

Regrettably  the  answer  Is  "no"  The  rec- 
ords of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  Ui- 
dlcate  that  he  dropped  out  after  six  weeks. 
(Inexplicably,  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  that  interval!)  Shortly  thereafter. 
without  any  Indication  of  further  training, 
he  was  granted  a  license  to  practice  law  In 
Richmond  Although  It  Is  not  our  function 
to  give  serious  credence  to  gossip,  there  were 
stronfe  suggestions  that  family  influence 
played  a  role  In  this  decision:  his  cousin. 
Vice  President  Jefferson,  was  then  Oovernor, 
and  signed  the  license  himself. 

WhUe  Mr.  Marshall  attained  a  creditable 
reputation  at  the  bar,  he  has  never  exer- 
cised any  Judicial  function  except  the  trivial 
ones  associated  with  the  elective  post  of 
Recorder  of  the  City  of  Richmond.  His  ca- 
reer— which  we  repeat  Is  a  most  distin- 
guished one — has  been  In  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  government.  Service 
in  the  Virginia  Assembly,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Union,  and  in  your  Ex- 
cellency's administration  has  added  great 
luster  to  his  reputation,  but  at  no  point  has 
his  work  provided  evidence  of  that  Judicial 
temperament,  of  that  knowledge  of  tiie 
mvsterles  of  the  law,  which  we  feel  essential 
In  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

(Another  marj^nal  note:  "Mysteries  of  the 
law?  What  mysteries?  How  to  hoodwink  hon- 
est citizems  irith  folderol?") 

Plnally,  there  is  one  piece  of  direct  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  Secretary  Marshall 
l(X)ks  with  some  contempt  on  the  judicial 
process.  He  has  been  quoted,  without  denial, 
a."!  saying  that  the  "acme  of  Judicial  distinc- 
tion means  the  ability  to  look  a  lawyer 
straight  In  the  eyes  for  two  hours  and  not 
hear  a  damnetf  word  he  says  " 

{Marginal  note.  "Bravo!  Prepare  his  Com- 
mission. J.A.") 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

Chaunctt  Lowndbs  Jat  rv, 

Chairman. 


CRIME  IN  TOKYO 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  tui  article 
written  by  Richard  Halloran,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  October 
3,  1971,  the  ettectlveness  of  grun  control 
laws  In  Tokyo  and  throughout  Japan  Is 
made  abundantly  clear. 

In  that  city  of  over  11  million  people, 
there  -wrt  only  three  persons  murdered 
by  gunmen  last  year. 


Compare  that  with  any  of  our  large 
cities,  such  a«  New  York  with  a  popula- 
tion at  approximately  8  million  and  its 
538  gun  murders  last  year,  and  one  im- 
mediately recognlaes  the  effect  that 
stringent  firearms  controls  In  Japan 
have  In  curbing  crimes  of  violence. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  such 
uniformity  of  ccmtrols,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  gun  laws  in  New  York  City  are 
stringent.  Tlie  point  here  is  that  without 
national  and  uniform  controls,  the  gun 
laws  in  New  York  City  are  rendered  u.'^e- 
less. 

The  article  cites  in-depth  crime  sta- 
tistics in  Tokyo  as  contrasted  with  New 
York;  therefore  I  will  not  cite  them  at 
this  point. 

However,  the  fact  is  abundantly  clear 
that  uniform  and  enforceable  gim  laws 
are  a  deterrent  to  crimes  of  violence,  a 
goal  toward  which  we  mtist  work,  if  we 
are  to  curb  violence  in  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  bUl  that  I  have  In- 
troduced to  prohibit  the  sale  of  "Satur- 
day Night  Special "  handguns  is  one  such 
measure  that  will  help  curb  violence  in 
America.  I  again  urge  Senators  to  give 
the  bill  immediate  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Halloran's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Crime    in   Tokyo    a    Mince    Problem — Snrr 

Gun  Laws  and  Drug  Controls  Are  Credited 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

ToKTo,  October  2  — The  Japanese  National 
Police  obtained  a  warrant  this  week  for  the 
arrest  of  a  rlghtLst  leader  who  mailed  to  Pre- 
mier Elsaku  Sato  a  pistol,  175  cartridges,  and 
a  note  demanding  that  he  shoot  himself  for 
falling  to  crack  down  on  leftist  radicals. 

But  the  charge  against  Masamoto  Yoshlnga 
was  not  that  of  threatening  the  Premier 
Rather,  the  warrant  was  for  Illegal  possession 
of  firearms  In  violation  of  Japan's  gun  control 
laws 

About  the  same  time,  narcotics  control  offi- 
cers arrested  six  Americans,  including  an  Air 
Force  captain,  and  a  Japanese  woman  for 
trafficking  In  hashish  around  Tachikawa  Air 
Force  Base  outside  of  Tokyo. 

The  police  began  watching  the  alleged 
drug  ring,  officials  said,  about  two  months 
ago  and  stepped  In  this  week  to  nab  Capt. 
Rlcliard  J.  Scotti,  a  medical  officer  at  the 
base,  and  bis  associates. 

The  two  events  were  reflections  of  the  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  this  nation's  strict  gun 
control  and  narcotics  control  laws,  both  of 
which  Tokyo  MetropKJlltan  Police  officials  l>e- 
lieve  to  be  among  the  major  reasons  for  the 
relatively  low  crime  rate  In  this  city. 

THREE    DIE    BT    HANDCtTNS    IN    TEAK 

One  day  not  long  ago  a  Metropolitan  Police 
official  ran  his  finger  across  a  page  of  crime 
statistics 

■Ah,  yes  Here  It  Is  We  had  three  people 
murdered  here  with  handguns  last  year  One 
was  killed  by  a  gangster,  another  by  an  ordi- 
nary citizen,  and  the  third  by  a  Juvenile 
gangster" 

He  looked  up  and  chuckled  at  the  Incred- 
ulous look  on  his  visitor's  face  Of  the  11,398.- 
801  people  in  Tokyo,  the  world's  largest  city, 
only  three  were  killed  with  pistols  In  an 
entire  year. 

During  the  same  year  in  New  Tori  City, 
638  i>ersoiiS  were  murdered  with  handguns. 


Other  figures  on  crime  in  Tokyo  were 
equally  startling  to  an  American.  The  total 
number  of  mtirders  here  last  year  was  313, 
compared  with  1.117  In  New  York,  whose 
population  m  1970  was  7,8«5,6e3.  80  per  cent 
less  than  Tokyo  s. 

The  largest  number  of  slaylngs,  68.  In 
Tokyo  were  committed  by  adults  with  kitchen 
knives,  razors,  and  slmUar  weapons  that.  In 
many  cases,  were  at  hand  when  a  Tlolent 
argument  broke  out  Eighteen  were  com- 
mitted by  gangsters  and  six  by  juvenUes  wiUl 
similar   weapons. 

EOBBERIES     TOTAL     47* 

There  were  474  robberlee  here  last  year, 
compared  wnth  74,102  tn  New  York  City. 
Tokyo  records  show  7,268  assaults.  New  York's 
18,410.  There  were  500  victims  of  rape  here, 
2,141  in  New  York.  The  number  of  narcotics 
cases  here  was  292.  In  New  York  it  wa*  52- 
479 

The  rate  of  crime  In  Tokyo,  however  grew 
faster  than  the  population.  Crime  was  up  6 
per  cent  in  1970  over  1969,  whUe  the  number 
of  people  living  in  the  city  increased  only  i 
per  cent.  The  biggest  single  category  of  crmie 
was  fraud,  of  which  there  were  9,387  cases  a 
20  per  cent  rise  over  the  year  before 

Police  officials  here  are  confident  that  their 
sUtlstlcs  are  accurate.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  them  since  the  Japanese  keep  fjerhaps 
the  moet  complete  statistics  in  the  world 

If  one  searched  long  enough,  he  could  prob- 
ably And  out  how  nukny  left-handed  barbers 
here  were  born  between  1  and  6  p.m  on  Stm- 
days  in  any  given  year. 

"The  only  exception,  the  police  offlclaU  said, 
might  be  In  the  flgnres  on  rape  As  In  the 
United  States,  an  unknown  number  of  rape 
victims  may  not  report  to  the  police  out  of 
embarrassment 

It  is  illegal  for  any  resident  of  Japan  to 
own  a  handgun.  Only  the  armed  forces,  the 
police,  ballistics  researchers,  and  ^porting 
nmrksmen  may  have  pistols — and  the  use  of 
those  Is  carefully  regtilated.  The  pwhce  ofB- 
clals  said  they  thought  the  absence  of  hand- 
guns was  particularly  Important  in  keeping 
the  murder  and  robbery  rate  down. 

PORTS    ARE    WATCHED    CAJlErUl.l.T 

Moreover,  seaports  and  airports  are  closely 
watched  to  insure  that  handguns  are  not 
smuggled  in. 

Unlike  the  United  St&tee,  th«-e  is  no  ques- 
tion of  a  citizen  8  right  to  bear  arms  here.  In 
earlier  days,  only  the  samurai  warnorg  who 
made  up  about  5  per  cent  of  the  population 
were  p>ennltted  to  carry  swords.  TtibX  tradi- 
tion has  passed  over  Into  modem  times  with- 
out protest. 

A  second  reason  for  the  \ow  crime  rale 
seemed  to  be  strict  controls  over  narcotics, 
wluch  are  illegal  except  for  medical  use  In 
addition  to  the  police,  the  Ministry  of  Wel- 
lare  has  special  narcotics  force. 

Particular  attention  is  given  the  preven- 
tion of  narcotics  smuggling.  The  narcotics 
control  forces  maintain  extensive  networks 
of  Informants  eepeclally  In  Yokohama  the 
great  port  down  the  bay  from  Tokyo  and  In 
Kobe,  the  major  pwrt  in  central  Japan  o:.  the 
Inland  bea 


CONTROL  AND  MODERNIZATION 
OF  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr  President,  last  Sat- 
urday, October  16,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  '  Mr. 
T>ruRMOKD>  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Society  of  'Washington,  DC,  On 
this  occasion  Senator  Thttrmont)  made 
a  memorable  and  timely  address  advo- 
cating the  major  modernization  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  continued  U.S.  sov- 
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erelgnty  over  the  Csuial  Zone.  The  Sen- 
ator has  been  an  assiduous  student  of  the 
canal  and  Its  geopolitical  and  military 
problems  ov«r  the  years,  and  his  address 
thoroughly  rebuts  many  of  the  basic 
premises  oX"  the  articles  whicli  have  ap- 
peared this  week  advocating  surrender 
of  elements  essential  to  continued  U.S. 
control  and  defense  of  the  canal 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  highly 
respected  Casmos  Club,  honoring  all  the 
builders,  operators  and  defenders  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  rfcotniizing  the  lOUt 
birthday  on  August  5.  1971,  of  the  Hon- 
orable Maurice  H  Thatcher.  Governor 
Thatcher  is  the  .sole  survivmg  member  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  the 
connecting  link  between  the  builders, 
operators,  and  defenders  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  tiie  modenuzers  It  was  a 
meeting  of  truly  superior  character — 
carefully  planned  and  efleclively  ex- 
ecuted Its  theme  was  dedicated  to  tlie 
basic  strategic  concept  that  the  Panama 
Canal  is  the  keystone  of  Western  secu- 
rity. 

The  other  speakers  were  US  Repre- 
sentative Daniel  J.  Flood  from  Pennsyl- 
vania— another  noted  student  of  the 
canal — and  Dr  John  C  Briggs,  profes- 
sor of  Biology,  University  of  South  Flor- 
ida, who  has  been  doing  outstanding 
work  on  tiie  ecoloaual  dangers  ixjsed  by 
proposals  for  a  new  sea-level  canal. 

The  officers  of  the  Panama  Canal  So- 
ciety are  Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal.  Jr..  U.S. 
Navy,  retired,  president:  Maj.  Oen. 
Charles  O.  HoUe,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  vice 

president:  and  Prof,  Richard  B.  O'Keeffe, 
Oeorge  Mason  College.  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, secretary  and  treasurer. 

Interesting  features  of  the  program 
were  a  fine  musical  prelude  and  the  na- 
tional anthem  by  the  U.S.  Army  Field 
Band,  Soldiers  of  Song,  with  Sp.  Avery 
B.  Todd  conducting:  and  "America," 
splendidly  sung  by  Jacqueline  Newman, 
soprano  from  Baltimore:  and  invocation 
by  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Durkin.  S  J  ,  George- 
town University:  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
led  by  John  M  Kane,  assLstant  director. 
National  Security-Foreign  Relations  Di- 
vision. American  Legion :  and  recogni- 
tion of  .senior  members  of  the  .society  who 
served  during  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  among  whom  weis  Ste- 
phen Latchford.  a  former  pre.sldent  of 
the  society. 

Among  other  guest  associated  with  the 
builders  of  the  canal  were  Mrs.  Pierre 
Galllard,  daughter-in-law  of  Col.  David 
D.  Galllard  of  Galllard  Cut  fame:  Jolm 
F.  Stevens  III  of  Baltimore,  former  rail- 
road executive,  and  Mrs  Stevens:  and 
Mrs.  Allene  Gorgas  Wrightson,  daughter 
of  Maj  Oen  William  C,  Gorgas,  the  great 
sanitarian  of   the  Isthmus. 

Also  present  were  Lt.  Oen    Walter  P. 
Leber,  US    Army,  recently  Governor  of^ 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  Mrs.  Leber. 

In  order  that  a  suitable  record  of  the 
1971  program  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Society  of  Washington.  DC  ,  may  be 
available  to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
at  large.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  for  its 
principal  parts  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  as  follows: 

First,  invocation  by  Rev  Jaseph  T. 
Durkin.  S  J. 

Second,  "Prologue"  by  Captain  DuVal. 


Third,  remarks  by  Governor  Thatcher 
Introducing  Senator  Thxtrmond. 

Fourth,  address:  "Great  Isthmian 
Challenge:  Major  Modernization  of  the 
Panama  Canal"  by  Senator  Thurmond. 

Fifth,  remarks  by  Major  General  HoUe 
Inirixlucing  Congressman  Flood. 

Sixth,  address:  "Panama  Canal 
Modernization"  by  Congressman  Flood. 

Seventh,  remark.s  by  Vice  Admiral  Set- 
tle iiitroducinK  Dr    Briggs. 

Eighth,  addre.s.s  "Ecological  Dangers 
of  a  Sea-Level  Canal"  by  Dr.  Briggs. 

Ninth,  concluding  remarks  by  Captain 
Duval. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  the  printed  In  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  as  follows; 

Invocation  or  ths  Revekxno  Joseph 
T.   Durkin.   S.J. 

AlaUgiily  Father.  Infinitely  wise  and  lov- 
ing toward  ub  Your  son  's  and  daugtiters  on 
this  little  earth  that  is  so  dear  to  us.  we  ask 
tills  favor:  tiiat  as  tiie  men  we  iionor  today 
butlt  for  tile  unifying  of  two  oceans,  we  may 
have  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  build  for  the 
unifying  In  peace  of  the  nations  of  manUnd. 
Moreover,  may  the  brUliant  engineering 
achievement  that  we  today  conrumemorale 
make  us  realize  another  truth — that  science 
and  technology,  so  long  as  they  are  guided 
by  the  aim  of  benefiting  and  not  oppressing 
human  t>elngs,  are  among  the  most  precious 
powers  that  Your  omnipotence  and  love  have 
placed  In  men's  hands.  In  the  words  of  the 
moving  poem  of  Ford  Lewis  Battles,  may 
we  ".  say  with  power.  Not  ended;  let  us 
ever  build.  .  .  .'  " 

We  humbly  and  with  great  confidence  ask 
you.  O  Heavenly  Father,  to  bless  us  all  and 
to  blesa  and  protect  our  dear  country. 

Pboloc 
(By  Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal,  Jr.) 

Fellow  Members  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Society,  Distinguished  Quests.  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen:  On  August  15.  1970.  the  56th 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Panaiina 
Canal,  our  society  paid  its  highest  tribute  to 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  members  on  the 
occasion  of  his  100th  birthday — Governor 
Maurice  H  Thatcher  More  tluin  any  other 
f)erson  now  living  he  symbolizes  the  great 
effort  of  the  AmerU-an  ^>eople  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Its  sub- 
s«"quent  operation  and  defense,  all  of  whom 
we  honor  today. 

Becausf-  of  the  historic  value  of  last  year's 
program,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  of  South 
Carolina  quoted  the  entire  proceedings  In 
an  address  to  the  Senate  In  the  Congresnional 
Rrrord  of  September  9.  1970  Thus  It  has  been 
made  available  for  historians  and  scholars 
m  the  principal  libraries  of  the  world 

In  the  Course  of  his  long  a!»d  Illustrious 
career,  Cicveriior  Thatcher  preserved  his  cor- 
respondence of  historic  and  research  value; 
ajjsembled  pre.ss  clippings  on  his  life  and 
achievements  and  usefvil  miscellany  in  Im- 
pressive scrapbooks;  gathered  an  unusual 
array  of  honors,  pictures,  and  trophies:  and 
assembled  a  private  library  of  classical  char- 
acter. Together  with  valuable  manuscripts  of 
his  own  poetical  compositions,  they  form  a 
collection  of  unusual  reference  quality 

Among  his  most  recent  lienors  were  hu 
election  by  the  Oorgas  Memorial  In.st.ltu:e 
of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine  as  Its 
Honorary  Life  President  and  the  dedication 
to  him  of  the  recently  published  deflnlilve 
history  of  the  Institute  and  the  Oorgas 
Memorial  Latwratory 

During  the  past  year  all  of  these  Items 
have  been  placed  In  a  special  room  In  the 
magnificent  Temple  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Ma- 
sons. Southern  Jurisdiction,  at  1733  16th  St., 


NW,    in   Washington.   DC.    which    bears   the 

name  of  the  Thatcher  Collection  This  well 
organized  material  will  undoubtedly  beoome 
a  source  for  future  researchers  Into  the  Gov- 
ernor .■»  life  and  attainments.  Including  much 
of  value  concerning  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
U  S  Congress,  the  National  Park  System, 
the  story  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  Gorgas 
Institute. 

Governor  Thatcher's  lOist  birthday  oc- 
etirred  on  Sunday.  August  15  1971,  and  was 
passed  In  comparative  quiet  This  pr«.>grani, 
therefore,  includes  recognition  of  the  one 
who  for  so  long  has  devoted  his  life  to  his 
State  and  Nation  and  has  already  become  a 
great  tradition  as  benefactor  of  Kentucky 
and  the  Isthmus — Governor  Thatcher,  who 
will  Introduce  our  first  speaker 

RSMARKS   OF   OOVSRNOR   THATCHER   iN'rRODUC- 

iNC  Senator  Thurmond 

Mr.  President.  Old  Timers.  Members  of  tlie 
Society,  and  Quests  First,  as  one  who  co- 
operated In  the  creation  of  this  Society,  many 
years  ago.  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
Its  recently  adopted  constitution  under  the 
reorganization,  I  am  Indeed  gratefiU  for  the 
continued  vitality  of  the  Society,  and  wish 
to  Indicate  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  honor 
accorded  to  me  in  this  program,  especially 
the  choice  of  myself  for  this  very  pleasant 
task  I  am  now  to  perform  I  trust  that  this 
organization  will  continue  to  go  forward  with 
increasing  vigor. 

To  you.  Captain  DuVal,  our  most  earnest 
gratitude  Is  due.  We  have  a  fine  audience 
notwithstanding  the  world  series 

Having  served  on  the  Isthmus  during  peak 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  I  have 
long  cherished  a  warm  affection  for  the  people 
of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone:  and  I  in- 
cluded, among  my  Isthmian  friends,  all  the 
leaders  of  the  November  3,  1903  Revolution, 
except  Panama's  first  Prefildeiit,  Dr  Amador 
who  died  before  I  first  arrived  on  the  l.sthmus 

They  were  men  of  the  highest  patriotism 
and  character,  who  were  heroic  In  what  they 
did,  and  were  loyally  supported  by  the 
Panamanians 

From  the  moment  of  my  arrival,  I  fully 
realized  the  vast  significance  of  the  Panama 
Canal  My  experience  there  has  always  been 
a  source  of  great  Inspiration,  and  I  have  been 
most  grateful  for  my  identification  with  the 
greatest  industrial  enterprise  of  history  My 
Isthmian  Interest  has  continued  ever  since. 
I  have  ever  welcomed  any  opportunity  for 
seri-lng  the  Canal,  Its  officers  and  employees 
and  the  Panamanian  people. 

On  this  occasion.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
discuss  the  present  complex  condition  of 
affairs  as  to  the  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  able  and  distinguished  speakers  will  give 
special  emphasis  to  the  question  of  Increwsed 
capacity  of  the  Canal. 

In  past  years,  our  Society  has  had  many 
brilliant  programs,  but  none,  perhaps,  supe- 
rior to  that  for  today  Our  speakers  are  very 
able  men  of  Independent  thought  Thus,  1 
feel  highly  honored  to  be  called  ufKJu  to  in- 
troduce our  first  speaker,  whooe  career  In 
the  governments  of  his  State  and  Nation, 
has  been  one  of  great  distinction. 

When  our  Country  entered  World  War  II, 
he  volunteered  for  fservlce  the  same  day^ 
such  was  ills  patriotic  reaction—  and  t>ecani« 
a  paratrooper  and  participated  In  combat 
operations  in  the  European  and  Pacific  sec- 
tors He  won  many  decorations.  Including  the 
Purple  Heart,   for  t>elng  wounded   in   action. 

After  the  war.  he  was  elected  Oovemor  of 
South  Carolina  In  1947.  was  an  Independent 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States 
In  1948.  and  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  In  1954— as  a  WTlt*-ln  candidate — a 
striking  example  of  hla  popularity. 

He  was  reelected  In  1960  and  1006.  In  the 
Senate,  he  has  been  outstanding  In  bis  cour- 
age and  Independence  on  all  public  que«- 
tioos. 
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One  of  the  consequences  of  his  war  expe- 
rience was  an  increased  appreciation  of  the 
vital  Importance  of  tJie  Panama  Canal.  Thus, 
when  the  fufure  of  the  Canal  became  a  sub- 
ject of  national  concern  a  few  years  ago,  he 
assumed  leadership  in  the  Senate  and  became 
one  of  the  outstanding  Crvnal  authorities  In 
the  Congress 

I  have  tiie  honor  and  privilege  of  now  pre- 
senting to  you  tills  outstanding  fellow  Amer- 
ican and  my  friend,  the  able  and  fearless 
Senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Strom 
Thurmond,  who  will  have  as  his  subject: 
"The  Great  Isthmian  Challenge:  Major  Mod- 
ernization of  the  Panama  Canal." 

ADDScas  BT  Skmatos  Stbom  Thurmond 
(R.,  SC):  Oreat  Isthmian  Challengc: 
Major  M<i>niNizATioN  or  the  Panama 
Canal 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Society  of  Waahlng-ton,  DC  .  distin- 
guished g-Hcsts.  ladles  and  gentlemen 

A.s  one  who  ha.s  studied  Isthmian  history, 
I  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
that  were  Involved  In  the  acquisition  of 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, operation,  .tanltatlon.  and  defense 
Of  our  gerat  trans-Isthmian  waterway. 

In  reading  the  Constitution  of  your  society. 
I  note  that  this  body  w««  orgaiil7*d  in  19.36 
by  certain  builders  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Its  main  purposes  are  as  follows:  The  sup- 
port of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 
the  retention  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
Constitutionally  acquired  sovereign  rlghtj,. 
its  ownership:  and  Its  power  and  authority 
over  the  Panama  Canal  as  well  as  Its  protec- 
tive frame  of  tlie  Canal  Zone  These  rights 
are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  security 
and  weKare  of  the  Dnited  States.  Panama, 
the    Western    Heml^here     al!    free    nation.*, 

and  world  shipping  These  are  most  praise- 
worthy and   absolutely   necessary  objectlve.s 

This  htstt)ry  of  the  Panama  Canal  Is  a 
record  of  crises  f-tartlng  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Ferdinand  de  I^esseps.  builder  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  at  the  Paris  Congress  of  1879 
of  the  great  French  effort  for  Its  construc- 
tion. Tlie  towering  genius  In  that  assembly 
was  Adolphe  Oodln  de  Lepinay,  a  French 
civil  engineer,  who  in  simple  terms  outlined 
the  plan  for  the  Canal  that  In  Its  main 
features  was  eventually  adopted  by  the 
United  States 

Today,  the  Canal  is  in  the  m;d.<;t  of  another 
decisive  turning  point  that  combines  not 
only  a  struggle  over  site,  but  also  debate  over 
the  question  of  type  The  consideration  of 
these  matters  is  greatly  complicated  by  un- 
founded demagogic  assaults  against  the 
United  States  and  Its  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Canal. 

The  interoceanlc  canal  situation  became 
critical  In  the  1950's  It  wa"  at  this  time 
that  Congreasman  Daniel  J  Flood  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  a  remarkable  series  of  addresses 
on  Isthmian  Canal  policy  questions  in  and 
out  at  Congress,  undertook  to  clarify  the 
principal  issues  Since  that  time  he  has 
established  himself  as  one  of  the  key  experts 
in  the  field,  and  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
him  for  his  great  work. 

The  result  was  focusing  natloual  and  In- 
tcrnational  attention  on  two  vital  ques- 
tions; (i)  C-ontinued  'United  States  Sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  and  (3)  The 
major  modernizaUod  of  the  existing  Panama 
Canal. 

As  to  the  supremely  Important  question  of 
tJmted  States  soverelgaty  over  t^e  Canal 
Zone,  we  sliould  remeoit>er  that  this  terri- 
tory Is  Constitutionally  acquired  domain  of 
the  United  St*t«s  with  exclusive  and  posi- 
tively easentlal  sovereign  rights,  po'wer  and 
authority  granted  to  us  In  perpetuity  by 
Panama  For  this  grant  Panama  -Kax  paid  by 
the  United  States.  Tn  addition  to  securing 
the  grant  of  sovereignty  over  the  Zone  terri- 


tory, the  United  States  also  obtained  title  to 
all  privately  owned  land  and  property  in  the 
Zone  by  purchase  from  Individual  property 
owners,  making  it  the  most  costly  territorial 
acquisition  In  the  history  of  our  country. 
Moreover,  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Panama  Canal  was  also  recognized  by  Oolom- 
bln  the  sovereign  of  the  Isthmus  before  the 
Panama  Revolution  of  1903 

.\s  an  artery  of  marine  transportation,  the 
Panama  Canal  enterprise  became,  and  stUI 
13,  a  part  of  the  cr>astllne  of  the  United 
State.s  As  siich  Us  exclusive  control  by  the 
United  States  Is  Just  as  neces.sar>'  for  na- 
tional defense  a.«  the  control  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  or  New  York  Harbor  E^fBclently 
serving  interoceanlc  commerce  of  all  natlor,s 
on  terms  of  equality  with  tolls  that  are  lust 
and  equitable.  It  has  won  the  admiration  of 
the  T^Tirld 

Now  well  shfiw  yoti  a  <»eries  of  slides  of  the 
Panama  Canal  from  one  end  t«  the  other 
uithoui    explanation     (Pause  for  18  slldesl 

In  19S7.  after  three  years  of  dlploniatl' 
discuSBlons.  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  Panama  announced  the  comple- 
tion of  negotiation  of  three  new  Canal 
treaties  As  the  negotiations  grew  to  a  close, 
I  was  alarmed  by  reports  of  the  forthcom- 
ing treaties  and  applied  myself  to  a  close 
Study  of  the  situation  and  the  Canal  prob- 
lem It  was  at  this  time  tiiat  I  became  con- 
vinced that  continued  US.  control  depended 
iipon  maintaining  owi  sovereignty  In  the 
Canal  Zone  and  modernizing  the  present 
works 

The  proponed  treaties  were  negotiated  by 
Robert  B.  .Anderson,  who  was  the  Chief  Ne- 
gotiator for  the  U.S  Frankly.  I  was  amazed 
when  I  actually  obtained  copies  of  the  trea- 
ties and  publlsiied  them  In  the  Congressional 
Record  Those  treaties  would  have  surren- 
dered U.S    sovereignty  control  and  ownership 

of  the  Cana!  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal,  as 
well  a.s  any  new  canal  biilU  by  our  taxpayers. 
The  treaties  provided  for  a  nationalization  by 
Panama  of  the  Zone  territory  aiad  for  Inter- 
uatlonallzatlon  of  the  Canal  itself  under  a 
bl -national  canal  authority.  In  the  back- 
ground, but  not  In  the  public  discussions. 
was  the  objective  of  ultimate  control  of  the 
Panama  Canal  through  a  multl-natlouai 
agency,  perhaps  under  the  authority  oX  the 
U.N. 

Such  treaties  were  totally  unacceptable 
according  to  the  Uiiuklng  of  scores  of  U.S. 
Representatives  and  U.S.  Senators.  The  re- 
action, both  in  vhe  U.S.  and  Panama.  wa£ 
so  hostile  that  those  treaties  were  never 
signed  and  never  submitted   to  the  Senate. 

It  Is  discouraging,  therefore,  to  see  that 
negotiations  are  once  again  underway  with 
Panama,  even  though  the  present  Govern- 
ment Is  a  revolutionary  regime  with  little 
prospect  of  stability  and  with  no  procedures 
for  ratifying  a  new  treaty  More  discouraging 
still  is  the  fact  that  the  State  Department 
openly  acknowledges  that  the  basis  for  nego- 
tiation Is  the  surrender  of  US  sovereignty 
atid  tlie  giving  up  of  our  Jurisdiction 
throughout  most  of  the  Zone  Indeed,  the 
main  p)oint  of  negrrtlatlon  is  still  to  t>e  the 
issvie  of  duration  of  the  new  treaty  That 
Is  to  say.  hem  long  before  we  give  up  ail  of 
our  right*  completely? 

In  my  Judgment,  it  Is  a  semantic  trick  to 
maintain  that  the  U.S.  can  keep  control  of 
the  Canal  and  the  capabUlty  to  defend  It 
If  ever  we  give  up  our  sovereign  rights.  The 
duration  of  a  treaty  is  not  the  key  issue 
when  the  treaty  Itself  gives  up  our  basic 
rlghu  Such  a  surrender  document  would 
last  too  long  if  it  lasted  only  one  day.  I 
believe  that  If  a  new  treaty  is  necessary — 
and  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of  that — then 
at  a  minimum  we  must  maintain  our  sover- 
eignty in  the  Zone,  with  the  physical  control 
which  that  Implies:  and  we  must  maintain 
U.S.  citizens  In  the  policy-making  and  stra- 
tegic area*  of  tiie  Canal  operation.  It  is  a 
fallacy   to   believe   that   we   can   control   the 


Oanal  or  keep  our  obligation  to  keep  the 
Canal  running  if  we  allow  foreign  nationals 
to  be  In  subst«ntlai  oontrol  of  the  decision- 
making and  highly  technical  ports  connected 
with  the  operation  of  the  Canal 

It  Is  possible  that  certain  dlsagTeefnent.s 
and  Irritations  can  be  solved  through  nego- 
tiations with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  but 
we  can  never  agree  to  a  treaty  which  docs 
not  alk>w  us  to  have  the  pJiyslcal  and  actual 
capability  of  keeping  the  Cana]  secure  It  is 
for  this  reaoon  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Is  the  key  Issue  which  must 
never  be  rompromlsed 

Before  taking  up  the  question  of  Panama 
Canaj  modernization,  I  wish  to  mention  the 
recent  report  of  the  Atlantlc-Pacilic  Inter- 
•>ceanlc  Canal  Study  Commission  under  Pub- 
lic Law  88  609  approved  .Septen.iier  22,  1964, 
of  which  Mr  Anderson  was  also  the  hesd. 
This  voIunUnous  report  conatstlng  of  a  main 
report  and  5  annexes  in  one  thick  volume 
and  17  appendices  tn  six  additional  volumes. 
»-ith  a  total  of  more  than  2.&00  pages  re- 
quired more  tlian  five  years  to  prepare  and 
burdened  our  taxpayers  with  an  expense  of 
over  $21  mlKion  It  was  submitted  to  the 
President  on  December  1  1670  and  has  been 
widely  distributed,  but  no  offlciai  action  has 
thus  far  been  taken  thereon 

The  report  recommends  the  consirucuon 
of  a  so-called  sea  level  canal  about  10  mUes 
west  of  the  existing  canal,  wholly  on  Pans- 
manlan  territory,  al  tin  inUUMy  estimated 
cost  of  $2,880,000,000  This  figure  does  not 
include  the  costs  of  the  right-of-way  in 
which  to  build  the  canal  ot  of  the  Inevitable 
huge  Indemnity  that  would  be  required  by 
Panama.  Besides,  this  -ecomrekendatlon 
hlng«s  upon  the  surrender  to  Panama  by 
the  United  States  without  the  slightest  re- 
imbursement of  its  treaty-based  sovereignty 
over  the  U.S  owned  Canal  Zone  and  it*  im- 
portant and  valuable  installations  Such  sur- 
render to  any  realistic  person  is  unthinkable. 

The  total  net  Investment  of  the  taxpayers 
of  our  country  in  the  present  c&nal.  includ- 
ing the  costs  of  construction  and  deferjse 
from  1904  through  June  30.  1»68.  was  more 
than  $6  bUllon  Moreover,  some  erf  the  lead- 
ing advocates  of  the  sea  level  proposal  have 
admitted  publicly  that  the  purpose  of  a  sea 
level  project  is  to  secure  better  treaty  rela- 
tionships with  Panama.  The>  have  even  said 
that  If  unable  to  secure  relationships  a  sea 
level  canal  Is  not  Justified  and  may  never  'oe 
constructed;  and  that,  in  any  event.  It  Is 
not  economically  warranted. 

As  to  relations  with  Panama,  the  project 
recommended  by  the  Anderson  commission 
would  require  a  new  treaty  with  that  coun- 
try and  thus  open  a  Fiindora's  box  of  trouble. 

Another  aspect  to  the  sea  level  proposal  is 
the  eoologlcal  problem.  Hecognteed  scientists 
who  have  studied  Isthmian  biota  (fauna 
and  flora)  overwhelmingly  oppose  It  on  the 
ground  that  It  might  produce  a  biological 
catastrophe  affecting  the  food  supply  of  the 
countries  in  the  Isthmian  region.  TTils  dan- 
ger might  ai.so  include  the  Infestation  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  poisonous  yellow 
bellied  Pacific  Sea  Snake  and  the  Crown  of 
Thorns  Slar&sh  now  nonexistent  in  the  At- 
lanUc  Ocean.  A  later  speaker  wiU  discuss 
this  impmrtant  subject. 

For  these,  and  many  other  reasons,  the 
sea  level  project  la  being  vigorously  opjxised 
by  many  competent,  independent  and  ob- 
jective canal  experts. 

The  second  main  point  that  I  shall  dis- 
cuss Is  the  major  modernization  of  the  exUt- 
ing  Panama  Canal  Authorized  by  the  Con- 
greas  in  1839  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  In  acccvdance  with  treaty  provisions, 
work  started  in  1»40  on  what  is  known  as 
the  Third  Locks  Project,  hnt  It  was  suspend- 
ed In  May.  1M2,  because  of  more  urgaut  war 
rkeeds.  More  than  $76  aoiUloc  was  axpendad. 
mostly  on  lock  site  excavations  at  Oatua  and 
Mlraflores.  but  none  at  Pedro  Miguel.  wlUch 
IS  fonunat*. 
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Erperl«nce  during  th«  war  enabled  more 
thorough  studies  In  the  Panama  Canal  or- 
ganization of  the  subject  from  the  opera- 
tional and  navigational  standpoints.  Out  or 
these  studies  there  was  developed  what  ta 
now  known  as  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  Plan,  which  has  attracted  national 
and  International  attention,  espocially  by 
users  of  the  canal. 

This  plan  would  eliminate  the  Pedro  Miguel 
Locks,  abandon  present  Mlraflorea  Locks, 
consolidate  all  Pacific  Locks  Just  south  of 
Mlraflores,  raise  the  summit  level  of  Oatnn 
Lake  and  Its  extension  through  OalUard 
Cut  a  few  feet,  and  create  a  summit  termi- 
nal lake  in  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal.  Thl.s 
plan  would  make  p<j88lble  uninterrupted  nav- 
igation from  the  Atlantic  L<x:kB  to  the  Pacific 
Locks. 

The  plan  also  would  enable  the  maximum 
utilization  of  all  work  that  has  thus  far 
been  acocmpllshed  since  1914,  including  the 
enlargement  of  OaUlard  C\it  and  other  chan- 
nel improvements  completed  on  Augvjst  15, 
1970.  at  a  cost  of  some  •dS  mUllon  When  the 
last  Is  added  to  the  $76  mUllon  already  spent 
on  the  original  Third  L>K.ks  Project,  the 
total  expended  tnward  the  major  moderniza- 
tion of  the  exlstUiK  canal  Is  more  than  tl71 
million,  all  of  which  would  be  lost  to  our 
taxpayers  If  the  proposed  new  sea  level  canal 
were  constructed 

Tliere  are  several  vitally  Important  points 
about  the  Terminal  Lake  proposal:  Its  con- 
rtructlon  la  authorize<l  under  existing  treaty 
provisions,  it  does  lu.t  require  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  new  one  or  further  indemnltlcatlon; 
It  protects  against  bloli>g1cal  catastrophe:  It 
avoids  the  danger  of  disastrous  slides:  and  It 
can  be  constructed  at  relatively  low  coat — 
only  a  fraction  of  that  of  any  sea  level  un- 
dertaking. These  are  major  considerations 
and  cannot  be  ignored  Moreover,  .such  mod- 
ernization would  fully  preserve  the  economic 
Interests  of  the  Panamanian  people. 

Another  consideration  Is  this  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  vests  the  power 
to  dispose  of  territory  and  other  property 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Congress  and 
not  In  the  treaty-making  power  consist- 
ing of  the  President  and  the  Senate.  The 
negotiators  of  the  1967  proposed  canal 
treaties  Ignored  thl.s  Constiuitlonal  pro- 
Tlsion  I  which  was  observed  In  the  19.^5 
treaty  calling  for  the  transfer  of  valuable 
railroad  property  to  Panama),  and  con- 
tinue to  Ignore  It  in  the  current  negotia- 
tions. The  House  of  Representatives  la 
guarding  Its  prerogatives,  and  Is  alert  to 
the  Indicated  Constitutional  requirement, 
as  we  can  see  by  the  large  numljer  of 
Panama  Canal  sovereignty  resolutions  that 
have  been  introduced  In  the  House  oppos- 
ing any  surrender  at  Panama  The  Canal 
Zone  and  Canal  are  a  territorial  poasesslon 
and  property  of  the  United  States  and  so 
they  must  remain  until  the  Congress  de- 
crees otherwise. 

More  than  30  years  have  passed  since  the 
authorization  of  the  suspended  Third  Locks 
Project  The  original  plan  has  been  im- 
proved in  the  light  of  experience  In  World 
War  II  The  Panama  Canal  Is  In  nowise  ob- 
solete but  It  Is  approaching  capacity  satu- 
ration The  needed  additional  capacity  and 
operational  Improvements  can  be  secured 
through  the  simple  and  relatively  Inexpen- 
sive expedients  of  constructing  wholly  with- 
in the  Canal  Zone  additional  and  adequately 
larger  locks  and  providing  additional  water 
for  lockages  and  maintenance  of  channel 
depths. 

The  sttiiatloo  on  the  I.sthmus  represents 
great  challenges  to  the  United  St.at«s  and 
Its  leaders.  The  only  reasonable  course  for 
our  government  to  follow  la  the  continued 
maintenance  of  our  aoverelgnty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  major  modernization  of 
the  preaent  c»n*I  under  existing  treaties  em- 
bodying the  principle*  at  the  Terminal  Lake 
solution.   To   bring   thU   about,    Representa- 


tive nood  and  I  have  Introduced  Identical 
measures  lu  the  House  and  Senate,  which 
would  authorize  completion  of  construction 
of  the  Third  Locks  Project  adapted  to  In- 
clude the  principles  of  the  Terminal  Lake 
design. 

This  program  will  benefit  Panama  and 
the  entire  W^eotern  Hemisphere  as  well  as 
the  United  States  and  world  shipping.  It 
will  terminate  the  long  conflict  and  con- 
fusion of  concepts  known  as  the  "battle  of 
the  leve.s"  and  enable  the  engineering  plan- 
ners to  concentrate  on  securing  the  best 
canal  for  the  transit  of  vessels  at  the  least 
coei   and    wllhcjut    treaty    complications. 

If  the  Panama  Canal  Is  to  remain  In 
continued  operation  and  grow  m  efficiency, 
then  It  must  remain  under  the  control  and 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  The  Ter- 
minal Lake  Third  liOcks  Plan  will  give  us 
the  necessary  modernization,  &i>  It  la  up  to 
Congress  to  see  that  the  UiUted  States  main- 
tains  the   necessary   control. 

To  assist  In  these  matters,  I  urge  you  to 
write  your  Senator  and  Representatives  In 
support  of  these  two  bills — 8.  784  and  H.R. 
712. 

Rkmarks  or  Maj.   Oen.   Hou-i   Introducino 

CoNaKKSsM.*N  Flood 

Mr  President.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  as 
a  former  offlclal  of  the  Panama  Canal.  I  have 
followed  closely  over  many  years  various  de- 
velopments concerning  Isthmian  policy  mat- 
ters, particularly  the  parts  played  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congreaa  Among  them  our  sec- 
ond speaker  has  proved  himself  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  leaders  in  the  history  of 
our  great  tropical  waterway. 

His  career  Is  truly  distinguished  and  he 
has  had  responsible  positions  In  the  CKjvern- 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  and  Impoioant  assign- 
ments m  the  Congress,  where  he  Is  now  serv- 
ing his  l:^lh  term 

His  Congressional  service  Includes  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AITalrs 
In  which  he  specialized  on  Latin  America 
and  currently  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations with  the  most  responsible  asslgn- 
nierit.s  a-s  a  member  of  the  Sul>conimlttee  on 
Defense  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Svibcom- 
mlttee  for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  the  OiHce  of 
Economic  Opportunty 

Amons!  his  notable  achievements  In  the 
Congress  was  his  leadership  as  Vice  Chair- 
man of  a  Special  Committee  that  Investi- 
gated the  mass  murder  of  tliousands  of  Po- 
lish army  ofRcera  by  the  Soviet  during  World 
War  II.  al.so  his  brilliant  leadership  on  Isth- 
mian CaruU  Policy  Questions 

He  Is  not  only  one  of  the  most  able.  Inde- 
pendent and  couragecius  Members  of  the 
Ci'iigres.'  as  It  now  exLsts  but.  In  all  truth, 
one  of  the  most  able.  Independent  and  cou- 
rageous Members  that  has  ever  served  In  the 
CongresE  His  contributions  have  been  his- 
toric. 

I  now  present  Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  make  further  re- 
marks  on    Panama   Canal    modernization. 


Remakks  on  Panama  Canal  Modirnization 
By   Hon    DANin,  J    Flood) 

Mr  President,  Members  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Society  of  Washington.  D  C  .  and 
Friends:  The  address  that  you  have  Just 
heard  Is  superb  and  most  timely  In  compre- 
hensive yet  simple  terms  It  recognizes  and 
summarizes  the  crucliJ  elements  in  an  im- 
mensely complicated  subject.  There  Is  little 
that  I  can  add  to  this  ably  developed  point 
except  one  word:  amen. 

As  many  of  you  may  know.  I  have  made 
many  addresses  both  In  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress concerning  con&l  problems.  Among  the 
questions  that  I  am  frequently  asked  Is 
this-  How  did  you  become  so  much  Interested 
In  Panama  Canal  matters?  The  answer  is 
brief. 


During  my  boyhood  la  Wilkes- Bexre,  Penn- 
sylvania, former  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt used  to  be  an  occasional  house  guest  at 
my  home.  He  spent  many  hours  telling  me 
about  the  Panama  Canal  and  some  of  the 
difBcultles  that  he  faced  In  launching  the 
va«l  project.  One  of  his  most  telling  points 
was  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  American 
canal  under  United  States  control  That  great 
man  became  my  youthful  Ideal  and  In  con- 
sequence I  have  devoted  a  lifetime  of  study 
to  the  canal  subject,  which  has  Included 
many  visits  In  all  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries and  Cuba,  i:iumerous  consultations  with 
various  canal  experts  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment service,  transits  of  the  canal  on  board 
vessels,  and  viewing  the  adjacent  terrain 
from  a  helicopter.  When  all  the  angles  In 
the  question  of  Increa.sed  transit  facilities. 
Including  defense,  economics  and  marine 
ecology,  are  realistically  evaluated,  there  is 
only  one  solution— the  major  modernization 
of  the  existing  Panama  Canal  according  to 
the  time  t««ted  terminal  Lake-Third  Locks 
prop>osal 

Especially  Interesting  to  me  In  Senator 
Thurmonds  address  was  what  he  terms  a 
possible  confrontation  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Panama  Be- 
cause the  Canal  Zone  sovereignty  question 
Is  tMislc.  I  wish  to  elaborate  somewhat,  for 
Panamanian  politicians  are  continually  con- 
tending that  Panama's  geographical  location 
is  its  greatest  natural  resource  and  that  It 
shouJd  be  exploited  by  that  country  for  In- 
creased beneflts  from  canal  sources 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  geographical  loca- 
tion ot  Panama  Is  strategic,  this  fact  Is  also 
the  greatest  weakness  of  that  small  and  de- 
fenseless country  Because  of  Its  position,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  has  been  an  objective  for 
plundering  attacks  since  the  Age  of  Dis- 
covery; and  It  probably  always  will  be  In 
fact,  predatory  powers  now  seek  to  drive  the 
United  States  from  the  Isthmus.  History  has 
repeatedly  shown  that  only  a  strong  free 
country  can  be  entrusted  with  the  control 
and  operation  of  any  Interoceanlc  waterway 
as  has  been  strikingly  Illustrated  In  the  case 
of  the  Suez  Canal 

In  1903.  following  Panamanian  Independ- 
ence, the  United  States  was  the  first  nation 
to  recognize  the  new  government  and.  most 
appropriately.  France,  the  country  that 
started  the  construction  of  the  Canal,  was 
the  second 

In  the  Treaty  of  November  18,  1903,  the 
United  States  assumed  the  responsibility  oX 
guaranteeing  Panamanian  Independence  Al- 
though that  guaranty  was  revoked  In  the 
1936  Treaty  at  the  request  of  Panan^,  his- 
tory al.so  shows  that  the  Isthmus  can  remain 
free  only  as  long  as  the  United  States  re- 
tains lt.s  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  day  we  leave  the  Isthmus,  the  Panama 
Canal  would  become  another  Suez  Canal  and 
Panama  another  Cuba  under  complete  So- 
viet domination. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  grave  re^onsl- 
bllltles  on  the  Isthmus,  the  United  States 
and  Its  people  have  never  been  enemies  of 
Panama  but  have  always  wished  that  coun- 
try and  Its  people  the  greatest  possible  In- 
dependence and  prosperity. 

During  recent  years  our  situation  as  re- 
gards the  Canal  has  suffered  grievously  be- 
cause our  Executive  officials  have  constantly 
sought  to  appeare  uureskllstlc  demands  of 
Panama  vmder  the  Panamanian  claim  of  the 
national  dignity  of  the  fatherland  and  the 
like  but  have  failed  to  point  out  the  defects 
of  these  demands.  The  actual  situation  to  be 
met  is  whether  the  United  States  or  the 
USSR,  should  own  and  operate  the  canal 
As  to  the  consequences  of  Soviet  Control,  the 
cruel  fate  of  Hungary,  Cuba,  Czecho-SIovakla 
and  other  satellite  countries  under  oonunu- 
nlst  domination  should  be  compared  with 
our  own  enlightened  treatment  of  the 
Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Panama  U  a 
land  of  endemic  revolution.  Unable  to  retain 
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Its  oonstltutlonal  government  slnse  1968.  It 
has  bad  a  provisional  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  Increasingly  leftist  composition  with 
full  suspension  of  the  Panama  National  As- 
sembly and  other  rights  of  a  free  and  in- 
dependent people,  Incltidlng  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Though  this  provlsloruil  government  repu- 
diated the  proposed  1967  canal  treaties.  It 
did  succeed  In  bringing  about  a  resumption 
of  negotiations  for  new  canal  treaties.  The 
same  United  States  official  who  headed  the 
negotiations  for  the  discredited  1967  treaties 
and  was  also  chairman  of  the  recent  sea  level 
canal  studlee.  Is  again  our  chief  nef?otiator 
for  the  current  negotiations  that  would 
eliminate  United  States  sovereignty  as  re- 
gards the  Canal  Zone  Who  can  predict  what 
govenunent  will  be  lu  power  tiie  day  after 
arriving  at  any  new  agreement  Even  If  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States,  such  agreement 
might  be  nullified  by  a  succeeding  govern- 
ment In  Panama  Certainly  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  Panama  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Is  not  a  mait<r  with  which  to 
trine. 

When  the  sovereignty  question  Is  re- 
affirmed the  way  will  be  open  for  our  govern- 
ment to  undertake  the  major  modernisation 
of  the  existing  Panama  Canal  as  provided  In 
pending  legislation.  Unless  the  present  cloud 
of  confu.slon  over  sovereignty  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Is  lifted  the  people  of  oiu-  country  will 
never  permit  their  tax  mcniey  to  be  expended 
on  a  project  that  they  will  not  control  but 
that  would  be  subject  to  expropriation  as 
w-a-s  the  Suez  Canal 

No  matter  what  the  treaty  making  p»ower 
of  our  government  consisting  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate,  may  do  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  assurance  can  be  given  that  the 
House  of  Bepreacntatives  wUl  never  consent 
to  Uie  surrender  of  either  the  Canal  Zone  or 
Canal 

As  regards  the  perpetuity  clauses  In  the 
1903  Treaty  that  certain  present  generation 
Panamanian  politicians  and  Spanish  lan- 
guage iM'Wspapers  In  Panama  so  strongly 
condemn,  lliere  are  some  angles  that  need 
clarification  and  emphasis.  'Hie  grant  In  that 
treaty  was  not  a  lea.se  a.s  many  superficial 
writers  assert  but  an  act  of  a  sovereign  gov- 
ernment that  conferred  on  the  United  States 
full  sovereign  powers  over  a  definite  area  in 
perpetuity  for  the  specific  purpose  of  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Caiial  and  lt>s 
perpetual  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion and  protection  Most  significantly,  this 
grant  of  sovereignty  to  the  United  States 
was  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by 
Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power 
or  authority.  In  addition  to  the  grant  for 
which  Panama  was  paid,  the  purchase  by  the 
United  States  of  all  land  and  property  In  the 
Zone  mentioned  by  S?nator  Thurmond  fur- 
ther strengthened  our  legal  position  on  the 
Isthmus  making  our  country  the  owner  In 
fee  as  well  as  the  political  sovereign  of  the 
Zone  territory. 

As  regard  the  previously  mentioned  perpe- 
tuity clauses.  Panamanian  delracters  never 
mention  the  Important  facts  that  they  apply 
with  eqtiaJ  force  to  the  United  States  as  well 
as  to  Panama  and  that  there  is  thus  provided 
throughout  the  future  the  perpetual  protec- 
tion that  Panama  must  have  to  endure  as 
an  Independent  nation.  Under  those  clauses 
the  United  States  Is  obligated  to  operate  the 
Canal  in  t>erpctulty,  which  fact,  as  previously 
Indicated,  serves  as  a  quaranty  of  perpetual 
Independence  and  economic  well  being  In 
Panama.  These  are  great  advantages  that 
should  not  be  Ignored  or  minimized  by 
Panama,  for  they  have  enabled  that  country 
to  attain  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  in- 
oomes  in  all  of  Latin  America,  with  Canal 
Zone  aources  In  1069  bavlng  spent  some 
»161,000.000  In  Panama,  which  Included  the 
salaries  of  about  16.000  Panamanian  em- 
ployees; and  these  expenditures  are  Increas- 
ing. In  addition,  there  hare  been  gifts  and 
loans  to   Panama  for  educational   purpoaaa 


and  such  ppojecU  as  the  Darlen  Highway  and 
other  beneficial  undertakings,  aznong  them 
the  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  more  In  the  future  as  Panama 
develops. 

As  Senator  Thurmond  so  aptly  stated,  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  In  another  grave  crisis 
Upon  Its  outcome  will  depend  not  only  the 
vital  questions  of  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  form  of  canal  modernization 
but  as  well  the  security  of  the  entire  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  which  Is  now  under  com- 
munist revolutionary  attack.  One  of  the 
openly  proclaimed  objectives  of  communist 
power  has  been  wresting  control  of  the 
Panama  Canal  from  the  United  States 
through  the  process  of  natlonaUzation  by 
Panama  or  Internationalization.  The  Con- 
gress U  alert  to  these  dangers  as  shown  by 
recent  actions  In  the  House  opposing  the 
transfer  of  any  United  States  sovereign 
rights,  Jurisdiction,  territory  or  property  on 
the  Isthmus  to  any  other  sovereign  nation 
or  any   International   organization. 

Of  the  two  proposals  for  surrender,  that 
for  liilernallonallzlng  the  Panama  Canal  is 
the  more  sinister.  It  has  a  long  history  dat- 
ing back  to  a  1917  declaration  by  John  Reed, 
a  notorious  American  communist,  who  now 
lies  burled  with  high  S<niet  honors  in  Red 
.Square  by  the  Kremlin  Wall. 

It  is  uniquely  fitting  to  state  that  the 
danger  of  Internaliouailzatlon  was  promptly 
recognized  by  the  dyiuimic  American  states- 
man who  had  played  a  key  role  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Canal  Zone  and  m  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal.  On  December 
2.  1918.  soon  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
In  Russia,  he  wrote:  "The  Panama  Canal 
must  not  be  Internationalized  It  Is  our 
canal,  we  built  it,  we  fortified  It,  and  we  will 
protect  It,  and  we  will  not  permit  our  enemies 
to  use  It  In  war.  In  time  of  peace,  all  nations 
shall  use  It  alike  but  In  time  of  war  our 
Interest  at  once  becomes  dominant.  " 

Those  words  of  that  great  American  apply 
with  even  greater  force  today  They  are  the 
words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Remakks    or    Vice    Admisal    Settle 

INTBOOUCING  Ds.  BkICGS 

Xdr  President,  Ladles  and  Oentlemen,  for 
many  years  It  has  been  known  that  certain 
forms  of  marine  life  have  moved  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other  through  the  fresh  water 
Panama  Canal,  but  these  migrations  have  not 
l)een  In  sufficient  volume  to  cause  serious 
concern  on  the  part  of  biologists.  Ttje  pro- 
posal for  constructing  a  sea  level  channel 
across  the  Isthmus  has  introduced  new  angles 
to  the  problem  causing  great  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  many  respected  scientists  because  of 
the  ecological  hazards  involved  In  such  salt 
water  channel 

Our  third  speaker,  one  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing authorities  on  marine  biology,  has  made 
extensive  studies  of  the  environmental 
ciianges  that  would  follow  the  opening  of  a 
.salt  a'ater  channel  across  the  Isthmus  As  a 
consequence  he  has  published  authoritative 
art;..-le.s  in  scientific  magazines  and  lectured 
extensively  In  an  effort  to  alert  the  nation 
to  what  he  considers  poses  a  conservation 
problem  of  enormotis  magnitude  that  would 
be  cau.sed  by  the  construction  of  a  canal  of 
sea  level  design. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  present  Dr.  John  C 
Brlggs.  Professor  of  Biology.  University  of 
South  Florida  at  Tampa,  who  will  speak  on 
the  vital  subject  of  the  "Ecological  Dangers 
of  a  Sea-Level  Canal." 

EcoLOciCAi.     Damgess     or     a     Sea -Level 
Panama  Canal 
(By  John  C  Brlggs i 
In    December.    1970.    the    Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanlc  Canal  Commission  presented  Its 
final  report  and  recommendatlotis  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Copies  of  this  Tolumlnous  (seven 
volumes)    report    became    available    to    the 


public  in  May.  1971  In  the  report,  the  Com- 
mission stated  that,  so  far  as  tbey  bad  been 
able  to  determine  on  the  basis  of  limited 
studies  linking  the  oceans  at  sea-level  would 
not  endanger  the  commercial  or  sport  Uhl\ 
on  either  side  of  the  Isthmus  The  Commis- 
sion also  reached  the  corudusion  that  the 
poteiitlaj  for  transfer  of  harmful  biota  snd 
liybrldlraiion  or  displacement  of  species  in 
both  oceans  exists  but  the  risks  involved 
appear  to  be  acceptable  Unfortunately,  these 
statement's  not  only  have  no  sdenlific  basis 
but  are  Inconsistent  with  the  flndlngs  of  a 
National  Academy  of  Science  Committee 
which  examined  the  eoolofrical  Implications 
of  the  proposed  canal  In  essence,  the  Com- 
mittee warned  that  "great  danger'  could 
result  and  that  If  the  canal  had  to  be  built 
elaborate  precautions  would  be  necessary 
to  prevent  migrations  by  marine  animals. 

The  tropical  marine  waters  of  the  Americas 
are  divided  by  the  New  World  Land  Barrier, 
of  which  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  Is  a  part. 
Into  two  major  segments  the  Western  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Eastern  Pacific  This  separation 
has  existed  since  the  latest  Pliocene  or  the 
earliest  Pleistocene — approximately  three 
million  year?  During  this  time,  sufnclent 
eroUitlonarr  change  has  taken  place  so  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  animal  populations 
on  each  side  have  become  dUtlncI  from  one 
another:  that  Is  they  have  devrtoped  into 
separate  species 

The  marine  faunas  on  either  side  of  Cen- 
tral America  are  not  only  extreedliiKly  rich, 
in  terms  of  the  diversity  of  species  but  are 
relatively  pooriy  known  At  this  time  one 
can  only  make  a  very  rough  guess  as  to  the 
total  number  of  species  that  are  Involved 
The  Western  Atlantic  portion  appears  to  have 
the  richest  fauna  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  western  Caribbean  alone  supports  about 
600  species  of  shallow  water  fishes  and  about 
TSOQ  species  of   invertebrates 

On  the  Eastern  Pacific  side,  the  Oulf  of 
Panama  and  its  adjacent  waters  are  probably 
inhabited  by  about  400  fish  species  and  about 
6200  invertebrate  species  In  considering  the 
po,sslble  efforts  of  a  sea-level  canal  upwn  this 
rich  marine  life  It  is  Important  to  note  that 
most  of  the  fishes  are,  at  least  at  some  stage 
m  their  life  cycle,  highly  mobile.  Further- 
more 80^5';  of  the  tropical,  benthlc  Inverte- 
brates possess  pelagic  larval  stages  that  are 
capable  of  moving,  or  can  be  transported  by 
surface  currents,  for  considerable  distances. 
T'hls  means  that  a  continuous,  saltwater  jjas- 
sage  across  Panama  would  present  a  migra- 
tory route  that  could  lae  utilized  by  the 
majority  of  animal  species  on  each  side  What 
wotild  be  the  consequences  of  such  migra- 
tions' 

As  the  dlstrlbutlona:  patterns  of  many  ani- 
mal species  have  become  better  known,  an 
important  zoogeographlc  principle  has 
emerged  It  is  probably  this  principle  that.  In 
large  part  determines  the  relationships  of 
the  major  Kxigeographlc  regions  of  the  world. 
It  may  be  stated  as  follows  Wherever  two 
regions  are  separated  by  a  barrier  that  Is  par- 
tially passable  the  region  with  the  richest 
I  most  diverse  I  fauna  will  donate  species  to 
the  region  with  the  lesser  fauna  but  will 
accept  few  or  rwi  species  in  return  This  prin- 
ciple appear.s  to  operate  Just  as  effectively  In 
the  marine  environment  as  it  does  on  land. 

Although  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  make 
a  detailed  prediction  about  the  effects  of  a 
sea-level  Panama  Canal  entirely  on  the  basis 
of  our  experience  alth  the  Sues  Canal,  the 
latter  passage,  which  wa*  opened  In  1869 
clearly  demonstrates  the  operation  of  the 
principle  stated  above.  To  this  date,  no  less 
than  30  species  of  Red  Sea  fishes  and  110 
spedee  of  invertebrates  have  succeeded  in 
migrating  through  the  Suez  Canai  to  estab- 
lish themselves  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
But,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  fish 
sp>ecles  that  is  especially  adapted  to  live  in 
high  salinity  lagooos,  no  Mediterranean  ani- 
mals have  been  able  to  sueoeasfuny  Invade 
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the  Red  Sea  The  R^d  .S*a.  a  part  of  the 
^reat  Indo-Weat  Pacific  R«Klon.  pooaeaaes  a 
considerably  richer  favina  than  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  faot  that  relatively  few  Red  Sea 
species  have  Uivaded  the  MeduerriiuP4iii  In 
somewhat  over  100  voB-ra  oaii  be  explained  by 
the  existence,  for  most  of  that  time,  of  the 
salinity  and  temperature  barriers  that  severe- 
ly restricted  migration  through  the  Suez 
CanaJ  In  the  case  of  the  proposed  Panama 
sea-level  canaJ.  no  sucti  barriers  are  an- 
tlapated  bo  that  rapid  and  numerous  migra- 
tions nvay  be  expected 

Before  making  a  prediction  for  Panama, 
one  needs  to  consider  a  second  ao<jg»ographlc 
(and  eoolof^lcal  I  principle  that  appears  to  t>e 
generally  applicable  Alons;  most  mainland 
shorelines,  aa  In  m<.«'.  mainland  terrestrial 
AretLS,  each  major  habitat  U  probably  sup- 
porting lUi  maximum  number  of  species;  that 
Is.  the  species  diversity  has  become  attuned 
to  the  local  environment  so  that  ecolojrlcal 
saturation  has  been  achieved.  In  such  situa- 
tions, uhe  Introduction  of  additional  .species 
can  only  temporaxUy  Increase  the  diversity 
and.  over  a  perlixl  of  time,  the  number  of 
specie*  present  can  be  expected  to  dn>p  back 
to  Its  original  level.  This  means  that  a  species 
that  has  been  Introduced  or  has  migrated 
Into  a  new  area  may  either  survive  In  Ite  new 
home  by  eliminating  a  species  already  there 
(Its  ecological  equlvalwit  .  (xr  it  may  meet  so 
much  resistance  by  the  native  species  that 
It  will  be  unable  to  establish  Itself. 

In  the  advent  of  a  sea-level  canal  across 
Panama,  we  may  expect  that,  over  the  years, 
several  thousand  Atlantic  species  of  shallow 
water,  marine  animals  will  succeed  In  reach- 
ing the  Eastern  Pacific  and  vice  versa.  Since 
these  thousands  of  species  that  would  bo 
coming  Into  contact  for  the  first  time  are,  for 
the  moat  part,  distinct  from  one  another,  we 
may  expect  that  they  would  tend  to  enter  into 
competition  rather  than  hybridizing  Consid- 
ering that  the  tropical  Western  Atlantic  has  a 
richer  fauna  than  the  Eastern  Pacific,  it  can 
be  predicted,  in  accordance  with  the  two 
principles  stated  above,  that  (  1  )  the  .Atlantic 
species  would  prove  to  be  the  better  cf>m- 
petatora  and  (2)  they  would  eventually  elimi- 
nate their  Eastern  Paclflc   relatives. 

It  is  the  prospect  of  a  huge  and  Irrevocable 
loss  of  perhaps  thousands  of  .species  native 
to  the  Eastern  Pacific  that  constitutes  the 
major  biological  problem  presented  by  the 
Panama  sea-level  canal.  In  contrast,  the 
fauna  of  the  Western  Atlantic  may  remain 
relatively  little  afTected.  However  there  do 
exist  in  the  Eastern  Pacific  a  number  of  ma- 
rtne  animals  that  originally  came  from  the 
Indo-West  Paclfir,  the  largest  and  most  di- 
verse of  all  the  tropical  regions.  Among  them 
are  such  anlmal.s  a.s  the  poisonous  seasnake, 
Pelami.i  platurus  and  the  crown-of -thorns 
starfish.  Acanthastcr  planci.  It  is  expected 
that  these  animals  would  be  capable  of  mi- 
grating through  a  salt-water  canal  and,  once 
having  gained  access  to  the  Atlantic,  would 
establish   themselves  In  that  ocean. 

Although  It  Is  very  dlfflcult  for  the  biol- 
ogist to  accurately  predict  the  results  of  in- 
vasion by  a  given  animal  species,  many  cases 
are  known  where  the  invader  has  tindergone 
enormous  population  increases  The  proba- 
bility of  such  a  population  explosion  by  an 
introduced  species  appears  to  be  greatly  In- 
creased In  areas  where  there  are  no  native 
species  occupying  similar  niches  At  present. 
there  are  no  seasnakes  In  the  Atlantic  so  the 
flsh  species  there  have  not  had  to  cope  with 
this  kind  of  predator.  In  a  like  manner,  the 
coral  species,  that  have  built  up  the  exten- 
sive coral  reefs  that  are  found  from  Florida 
to  Brazil,  have  not  t>een  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tions of  a  voracious  coral  predator  such  as 
the  crown-of-thorns  starfish 

A  small-scale  example  of  what  may  happen 
when  a  new  kind  of  predator  gains  access  to 
a  virgin  area  was  provided  by  the  sea  lam- 


prey. PetTomyzon  marinus,  when  It  migrated 
through  the  Welland  Canal  to  reach  the 
western  Oreat  I,akea  The  lamprey  underwent 
H  rapid   population   Increase   and   decimated 

the  native  lake  trout  and  whltefLsh  popula- 
tions Trie  damage  to  the  commercial  fish- 
eries for  the  latter  two  species  amounted  to 
several  million  dollars  and  the  Unlt<>d  States 
and  Canada  had  to  spend  addl'lonal  millions 
In  order  to  bring  the  lamprey  under  control 

There  Is  no  other  place  In  the  world  where 
a  single  engineering  project  would  be  likely 
to  have  such  drastic  biological  effects  Once 
a  unlqxie  animal  species  disappears  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  It  Is  gone  forever  and  no 
amount  of  recrimination  can  replace  It  Do 
we  owe  It  t<5  ourselves  and  our  posterltv  to 
preserve  as  much  of  our  natural  heritage  as 
possible;  If  so.  let  us  consider  very  carefully 
the  blolrnfical,  as  well  as  the  e<"on.)nilc.  diplo- 
matic, and  national  defense  consequences  of 
building  a  sea-level  canal 

The  following  words,  written  by  a  distin- 
guished biologist  named  George  Oaylord 
Simpson,  seem  to  be  Hultable  for  this  occa- 
sion: "It  Is  the  capacity  to  predict  the  out- 
come Of  our  own  actions  that  makes  us  re- 
sponsible for  them  and  that  therefore  makes 
ethical  judgment  of  them  both  possible  and 
necessary." 

CoNCLtiBiNO  Remarks  bt  Captain  Dxtval 

Members  of  the  Society  and  Guests:  You 
have  Just  heard  notable  addresses  by  out- 
.standlng  authorities  on  their  respective  sub- 
jects. If  and  when  published,  they  will  add 
materially  to  the  ctimulatlng  literature  on 
the  matters  discussed. 

On  behalf  of  this  society,  I  express  the  full- 
est appreciation  to  our  distinguished  speak- 
ers and  all  others  who  contributed  Kxward 
today's  program.  Including  those  responsible 
for  the  musical  prelude. 

Our  next  annual  meeting  In  1972  will  likely 
be  in  honor  of  John  P  Stevens  who  served 
as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  during  the  designing  period  of 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
1906-1907.  His  great  contributions  were  the 
development  of  the  plan  that  was  sulopted  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress  and  bringing 
the  project  to  the  point  where  Its  success  was 
a  certainty:  thereby  winning  great  fame  as 
the  basic  architect  of  the  canal 

To  sponsor  the  election  of  Stevens  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  for  Oreat  Americans  there  has 
been  formed  the  John  P  Stevens  Hal!  of 
Fame  Committee  of  New  York  of  distin- 
guished membership,  with  Governor  Thatch- 
er as  an  honorary  chairman  The  next  elec- 
tion for  this  great  honor  will  be  in  1973 

General  Ooethals.  Stevens'  successor  as 
Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  C-ommlsslon,  long  after  Stevens 
left  the  Isthmus,  described  the  Panama  Canal 
as  Steve:is  "greatest  monument."  The  story 
of  his  wrirk  on  the  Isthmus  was  recently  told 
by  David  O  McCullough  In  a  major  article 
In  the  June  1971  Issue  of  Amertcan  Heritage 
under  this  rare  title.  "A  Man,  a  Plan,  a  Canal, 
Panama!  ' 

Again  and  again.  I  thank  you  for  your 
lnt..rest,  presence  and  support. 


GUN    EDITORIALS    ANI)    ARTICLES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
deed grateful  for  the  editorial  support  of 
a  nuiiit-er  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
newspapers  for  the  bill  that  I  have  Intro- 
duced to  curb  the  .sale  of  "Saturday  night 
special"  handguns,  the  weapons  which 
have  no  legitimate  sporting  use,  and 
which  are  efTectively  nothing  more  than 
guns  for  cnme. 

Editorial  backing  for  my  bill  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the 
ChrLstiaa  Science  Monitor,   the  Miami 


Herald,  the  Minneapolis  Star,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  the  Washington  Star. 

In  the  last  month,  the  Subccrtnmlttee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  has  conducted 
a  series  of  hearings  inquiring  into  the 
problem  of  the  misu.se  of  the  "Saturday 
Night  Spetuil"  handgun,  and  I,  for  one. 
believe  that  there  is  ample  substantive 
data  to  call  for  a  ban  on  their  Rale 
immediately 

I  am  confident  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  share  my  concern.  Fiu^ther- 
more,  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  in  suprxirt  of 
my  bill  only  confirm  my  conviction  that 
the  "Saturday  niRht  ,spe<ial"  handpun 
has  no  place  in  our  present  day  .society; 
it  is  nothing  but  a  tool  of  violence. 

I  regret  however,  tliat  Uie  Nixon  ad- 
ministration does  not  share  my  sense  of 
urgency  on  this  issue.  On  October  5.  a 
representative  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Associate  Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral  Don- 
ald Santarelll.  told  the  subcommiltee 
that  within  45  days  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration would  have  a  bill  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the.se  deadly  guns.  Yet,  as 
long  ago  as  July  1969.  the  same  witness 
stated  concern  about  loopholes  in  the 
1968  Gun  Control  Act:  in  fact,  he  pre- 
dicted that  since  the  importation  of 
handguns  was  banned  in  the  1968  act, 
more  than  a  million  Saturday  night  spe- 
ciaLs  would  Instead  be  produced  or  as- 
sembled domestically  by  1970.  In  effect, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  taken  a 
wait-and-see  ixjKition.  and  too  many 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  during  tiie 
delay. 

I  believe  that  the  Gim  Control  Act 
of  1968  sliould  be  expanded  to  Include 
domestically  produced  'Saturday  Night 
Sijecial"  handguns. 

The  administration  and  the  sporting 
fraternity  in  testimony  have  contended 
that  my  bill  is  "subjective  in  nature" 
and  that  Congress  .should  await  tiieir 
"objective"  bill 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  such 
rlietorlc  is  Just  another  smoke  screen  to 
cloud  the  issue  of  enacting  gun  control 
legislation.  In  fact,  on  June  3.  1971,  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  stated  that  he 
.saw  no  need  for  additional  gun  control 
legi.slalion.  Tlie  administration  now  In- 
sists, however,  that  its  approach  will  be 
toward  insuring  the  product  safety  and 
reliability  of  weapons,  rather  than  to 
continue  the  sporting  use  test  as  estab- 
lished in  my  bill  and  in  the  exi.sting  law. 

My  answer  is  that  such  a  weapon  as 
the  Saturday  night  .<ipeclal  Is  only  a 
death-dealing  weapon  repardle.ss  of  its 
product  reliability  or  cost  and  should 
be  banned  from  this  Nation's  collection 
of  24  million  handguns. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  Is  clear. 

We  must  retain  the  sporting  uf-p  test 
in  the  pre.sent  law  and  apply  that  test — 
now  applied  to  the  importation  of  flre- 
arm.s — to  domestically  made  guns  As  my 
hearings  indicated,  the  guns  wlilch  have 
no  sporting  use  are  those  small  and 
easily  concealed  handguns  which  law 
enforcement  ofBcers  throughout  the  land 
have  urged  we  ban  from  sale  to  the 
public. 

In  addition  to  the  editorisOs  to  which  I 
previously  referred,  several  pertinent 
articles  have  been  written  with  regard 


to  the  "Saturday  Night  Special"  hand- 
gun and  my  proposal  t.o  prohibit  their 
sale  to  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials and  articles  he  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Sept.  30,  19711 

SraAMCZLY  Stu-l 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washtncton  — The  Nixon  administration, 
as  everyone  well  knows.  Is  strong  on  law 
and  order. 

The  President's  hard-line  talk  helped  elect 
him.  One  of  his  chief  guides  In  selecting 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  lower 
courts  Is  to  strengthen  the  "peace  forces" 
over  the  "crlmJnal  forces."  He  and  his  top 
lieutenants  Issue  monthly  bulletins  trum- 
peting their  progress  In  curbing  crime. 

All  the  more  surprising,  then,  that  for  the 
past  two  years,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
ducked  taking  any  firm  stand  on  legislation 
that  more  and  more  law  enforcement  ofB- 
clals  view  as  an  essential  step  toward  cut- 
ting crime  and  killings:  tight  gun  controls. 
The  Bdmlnl.stratlon,  In  fact,  has  not  only 
managed  to  sidestep  the  broad  Issue  of  reg- 
istration and  licensing  of  all  handguns  but 
even  the  narrower  and  far  less  controversial 
proposal  to  close  a  loophole  in  the  1968  fed- 
eral gun  law  so  as  to  crack  down  on  the 
small,  cheap,  easily  concealed  handguns 
known  as   ■Saturday-night  specials," 

Attorney  General  John  Mitchell,  the  Presi- 
dent's top  law  officer  as  well  as  campaign 
manager.  Is  strangely  silent  on  the  gun  Is- 
sue. He  does  not  respond  to  congressional 
committees  seeking  his  gun  control  views. 
If  he's  cornered  at  a  press  conference,  he 
simply  a-s.serts  that  more  time  is  needed  to 
study  the  workings  of  the  1968  law.  Any- 
way, he  adds,  the  Treasury  Department,  not 
the  Justice  Department.  Is  the  agency  ad- 
ministering the  gun  laws  and  so  its  the 
Treasury's  business  to  speak  up  If  any  new- 
laws  are  needed. 

And  what  does  the  Treasury  say?  In  July 
of  1969.  It  argued  that  there  had!,  i  been 
enough  experience  with  Uie  1968  law  to  war- 
rant so  costly  and  adminl^trallvely  difficult 
a  departure  as  Ucen-vlng  and  registration,  but 
promised  to  submit  approprlat.e  measures" 
for  closing  loopholes  in  the  lfc>68  law  Now. 
two  years  later.  It  says  a  management  study 
of  the  kKjpholes  will  be  tlnished  ahortly  A 
broad  cltUens  group  will  then  be  asked 
to  study  the  study,  and  the  Treasury  hopes 
to  have  final  recommendations  ready  by  the 
years  end.  These  will,  however,  be  aimed 
mainly  at  the  Saturday  night  specials  and 
won't  be  broader  curbs. 

Isn't  three  years  long  enotigh  to  study  the 
need  for  tougher  gun  controls,  a  reporter 
asked  Mr.  Mitchell  back  In  June,  after  a 
White  House  conference  called  to  discuss  the 
spate  of  cop  kUUngs.  "Don't  you  know  and 
cant  you  tell  us  »-hat  yovi  think  In  light  of 
these   recent   klUlnghV 

"You  are  confusing  two  dlflerent  subject 
matters,'  the  Attorney  General  answered 
coldly. 

Its  hard,  though,  to  see  Just  mhy  so  much 
time  and  study  are  needed.  TJie  Saturday- 
night  specials  certainly  present  a  clear-cut 
case.  The  1968  law  banned  their  Importation 
as  dangerous:  unfortunately,  it  did  nothing 
to  prevent  their  manufacture  or  assembly 
here,  aitd  so  hundreds  at  tboosands  of  tbese 
cheap  guns  are  now  being  made  domestically 
or  assembled  here  from  Imported  parts.  As 
Jerry  Landauer  reported  In  thU  newspaper 
back  in  Jane,  weU  ofer  one  mlLUon  of  these 
cheap  bandgnna  will  b«  produced  thU  year, 
20  times  the  number  four  years  ago. 


The  facts  on  broader  handgun  controls  are 
not  much  more  debatable  Handguns  are  still 
a  cinch  to  buy  practically  anywhere;  some  25 
million  are  already  In  the  country,  and  2  5 
million  more  are  made  or  Imported  each 
year  Two  out  of  every  three  homicides  are 
committed  with  flrearois  almo.'^t  always 
handguns  Since  1964.  gun  killings  have  dou- 
bled and  gun  robberies  tripled  Of  633  po- 
licemen killed  in  the  past  decade,  95 'r  were 
killed  with  guns,  and  three-fourths  of  these 
by  handguns.  All  these  trends  are  accelerat- 
ing. 

Local  or  even  state  laws  simply  don't  do  the 
Job:  guns  can  too  easily  be  brought  In  from 
outside  an  area  FBI  Director  J  Edgar 
Hoover  has  long  argued  that  "to\igh,  com- 
prehensive, uniform  gun  control  legislation 
is  Imperative  for  the  public's  sBfety."  De- 
troit Mayor  Roman  Gribbs  wants  to  make  all 
handguns  Illegal  except  for  law  enforcement 
ofHcers:  Detroit  now  has  the  highest  homi- 
cide rate  in  the  country,  and  80'<  of  the  kill- 
ers use  guns. 

"The  plain  fact,"  says  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Patrick  Murphy,  "Is  that 
there  are  too  many  handguns  in  circulation 
today,  and  instead  of  taking  steps  to  dry  up 
the  flood.  Congress  has  been  content  to  let 
the  torrent  continue  virtually  unabated.  And 
it  Is  incontrovertible  that  these  guns  are  a 
major  factor  In  the  reign  of  violent  crimes 
that  causes  so  much   fear  'or  our  citizens." 

Yet  strong  administration  support  is  prob- 
ably crucial  to  enactment  of  broader  gun 
curbs  "I  don't  know  If  we  can  get  tougher 
controls  even  with  White  House  backing," 
one  House  Democrat  declares,  "but  I  know 
we  certainly  can't  get  them  without  It." 

The  most  charitable  explanation  for  the 
administration's  non-profile  In  this  area  is 
that  the  'White  Hotise  Ijelleves  the  gun  lobby 
Ls  so  strong  in  Congress  that  any  reopening 
of  the  gur»  Issue  would  merely  produce  new 
loopholes  rather  than  new  curbs.  The  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  did  In  fact  manage 
one  major  relaxation  of  the  1968  law  In  the 
last  Congress,  and  now  seeks  a  second  one. 

A  less  charitable  construction  sees  the 
White  House  worried  over  the  t»aUot-box 
fallout  Gun  lobbyists  boast  of  beating  Sen. 
Clark  of  Pennsylvania  in  1968  and  Sens.  Tyd- 
mgs  of  Maryland  and  Gore  of  Tenneseee  last 
November;  they  have  made  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey aiul  Hugh  Scott  and  many  more  squirm 
and  waffle  on  their  gun  stands.  Most  gun 
lovers  are  prot>ably  the  very  middle  Anierl- 
cans  to  whom  Mr.  Nixon  addresses  so  many 
of  his  other  political  appeals  so  why  stir 
them  on  this  Issue 

That's  surely  an  Intelligible  [xdltical  posi- 
tion— and  yet  two  things  may  be  very  wrong 
with   It. 

One  ly  that  It  may  no  longer  be  as  true  as 
It  once  was;  the  political  balance  may  be 
shifting  In  favor  of  gun  controllers  As  more 
police  are  gunned  down  and  a*  guns  are  used 
more  commonly  in  robberies  and  casual 
street  encount^-rs  and  family  fracases,  Ameri- 
riuis  may  be  ready  to  rally  behind  the  man 
who  comes  out  for,  rather  than  against, 
tough  gun  controls. 

The  other  flaw  In  the  play-U-safe  analysis 
is  that  even  If  it  Is  a  still-accurate  assess- 
ment of  the  political  realities.  It  Is  a  poor 
prescription  for  presidential  leadership.  Gun 
control  may  well  be  the  kind  of  issue  where 
the  public  good  requires  leaders  to  speak  out 
forthrlghtly.  regardless  of  the  political  fiak 
ThU  should  be  particularly  true,  one  would 
think,  for  a  law  and  order  President. 

I  From    the    Washington    Evening    Star, 

Sept.   12,   1971) 

HeARINCS  TOMO«KOW  ON   Bii-L  To  PoKBro 

SaL«    or    HANDCfNS 

(By  Martha  Angle) 
Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  D-Ind.,   opens  two   days 
of   bearings  tomorrow   on   legislation    he   Is 
sponsoring   to   outlaw   sales   of   domestically 


produced  cheap  handguns  known  as  "Satur- 
day-night specials  " 

The  hearings,  first  in  more  than  two  years 
on  the  politically  touchy  subject  of  gun  con- 
trols, are  likely  %c  be  marked  by  ciaahe*  be- 
tween Bayh,  an  undeclared  Democratic  presi- 
dential hopeful,  and  tlie  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

Administration  ofTlcials  In  the  past  op- 
posed further  restrictions  on  firearms  sales, 
but  have  not  Indicated  what  Ftai>d  they  ■will 
take  on  Barh's  bill 

Bayh,  as  chairman  of  the  Judlctarr  sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  delinquency  wrote 
Atty  Gen  John  N  Mitchell  on  Aug  11  ask- 
ing the  Justice  Department's  views  on  his 
bill.  He  scheduled  a  dep>artment  witness  to 
testify  on  Tuesday. 

JTsnrr   sends  eeplt 

In  a  letter  dated  Sept.  3.  Wallace  H.  John- 
son, associate  deputy  attorney  general,  re- 
plied: 

"Naturally  the  Departoient  of  Justice 
would  be  happy  to  testify  regarding  th;i 
legislation.  However,  our  representative  for 
this  subject  has  made  previous  commitmenia 
for  Sept.  13-14. ■■ 

Johnson  said  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  will  send  a  spokesman  to  the  he«u-lng», 
wUl  present  the  iwlmlnlatration's  position. 

But  Bayh  regards  this  response  as  a  brush- 
oS  from  Mitchell,  arul  is  likely  to  make  his 
displeasure  evident. 

Bayh  also  wrote  Treasury  Secretary  John 
Connally  on  July  23  asking  for  an  analysis  of 
the  eSectiveuess  of  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act  and  detailed  Information  on  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  domestic  small-caliber, 
inexpeuslve  handguns. 

KO    DATA    RXCaiTKD 

As  of  Friday.  Bayh's  office  had  not  received 
the  requested  data. 

The  Indiana  senator's  legislation,  to  be 
formally  Introduced  tomorrow,  would  pro- 
hibit federally  licensed  gun  dealers  from 
selling  any  weapon  other  than  rlfies  or  shot- 
guns to  anyone  except  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  that  the  gun  purchase  is  suitable 
for  sports 

The  1968  law  passed  on  a  vk-ave  of  public 
outrage  following  the  assassinations  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Sen  Robert  F  Ken- 
nedy, outlawed  importation  of  cheap  foreign- 
made  handguns,  the  original  Sattirday-nlght 
specials 

Since  then,  Bayh  says  don^e^^uc  production 
and  sales  of  such  weapons  have  skyrocketed. 

"Production  of  this  domestic  g-an  reached 
a  staggering  630.000  In  1970.-  Bayh  siild.  "If 
this  trend  continues,  we  can  expect  millions 
of  these  weapons  to  flood  the  market  each 
vear.  and  we  can  expect  substantial  numbers 
of  these  guns  to  be  Involved  In  crimes  of 
violence. 

GUN  CRIMES  SOAR 

Gun  crimes  in  the  United  States  have 
soared  over  the  past  decade,  the  senator 
noted  Previous  studies  by  this  subcommittee 
have  shown  that  the  Saturdar-night  specials 
are  used  in  one-third  of  gun  murders 

Fourteen  witnesses  most  of  them  strong 
gun-c<->ntrol  advocates,  are  schedtiled  to  tes- 
tify during  the  hearings 

They  Include  Mayor  John  Undsay  of  New 
York  and  his  pvollce  commissioner  Patrick 
Murphy,  former  public  safety  director  for  the 
District;  a  representative  of  DC  Police  Chief 
Jerry  V  Wilson,  attorney  Uoyd  Cutler,  for- 
mer executive  director  of  the  NatlotuJ  Com- 
mission of  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence. 
and  James  V  Bennett,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  a  Responsible  Firearms 
Policy. 

Sugene  T.  Rossides,  assistant  Tteasury  De- 
partment secretary  for  enforcement  aiul  op- 
erations, win  present  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's views  OflBclala  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association    and    National    Shooting    Sports 
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Foundation  will  testify  In  opposition  to  the 
bUl. 

jProm    the    Chicago    Dally    News.    Sept.    13. 

19711 

Batk  Otjnnino  to*.  PisTOi.  Ban 

(By  Robert  Grueaberg) 

Washington —Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind  ) 
wants  to  shoot  it  out  with  Nixon  aUmtnlatra- 
tlon  offlilaU  Monday  over  how  effective  they 
have  been  on  gun  control,  but  they  won't 
draw,  he  says 

One  month  a^o  Bayh  invited  Atty  Oen 
John  N.  Mitchell  to  testify  before  his  Juvenile 
delinquency  subcommittee  on  the  problem 
of  the  ■Saturday  nlRht  special  ,  the  small 
chpap  handtfiin  used  In  thousands  of  rob- 
beries and  murders 

Bayh  also  asked  Treasury  Sec  John  B.  Con- 
naily  to  provide  lnfcrniattr>n  on  enforcement 
of    the    Kun    control    art    of    1968 

But  Mitchell  would  not  appear,  says  Bayh 
aides  And  his  chief  aide  and  expert  In  such 
matters,  Donald  Santarellt.  ass<->clate  deputy 
attorney  general,  had  "previous  commlt- 
inents." 

Connally  won't  show  either,  but  is  sending 
AsBt  Treasury  See  Eugene  T  Rf)Raldes.  in 
charge  of  enforcement  and  operatlon-s  But 
the  Information  that  Bayh  seek.s  from  the 
Treasury  Department  won't  be  ready  until 
after  the  hearings.  Bayh's  assistants  said 
they  were  informed. 

Bayh  wants  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  the  Sat- 
urday nUht  special,  which  he  calls  "Amer- 
ica 8  No   1  murder  gun  " 

His  bin  to  prohibit  their  sale  or  transfer 
by  U.S.  licensed  gun  dealers  to  anyone  ex- 
cept law  enforcement  officials  Is  to  be  intro- 
duced Monday  as  an  amendment  to  the  Oun 
Control  Act. 

Among  14  witnesses  to  testify  Monday  and 
Tuesday  will  be  spokesmen  for  the  National 
Rifle  Assn.,  the  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation  and  the  Sporting  Arms  and  Am- 
munition Manufacturers'  Institute  of  River- 
side. Conn 

Bayh  aald  the  provision  in  the  1968  law 
prohibiting  the  Importation  of  the  foreign- 
made  "specials  "  proved  to  be  a  loophole  The 
J3-  and  2S-caJlber  weapons,  selling  for  less 
than  $30.  began  to  be  produced  In  quantity 
domestically,  with  Imported  parts  fitted  to 
the  gun  frames,  committee  aides  explained. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  13,  1971) 
Desatt     Ovtr     Gi  ns     To      Reopen     Today; 

CAITTAI.    HeaKINGS    CINTIK    on    CT7RBS    P«o- 

POSKO   BT   Bath 

(By  Ben  A    Kranklln) 

Washington.  September  12. — Tlie  gun-law 
reformers  in  Congrees  begin  a  new  campaign 
tomorrow  to  rid  the  country  of  the  millions 
of  cheap  pistols  that  are  being  used  to  kill 
ever  Increasing  numbers  of  Americans. 

Two  years  ago.  the  reformers  thought 
that,  with  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  they 
bad  stopped  the  flow  of  the  poorly  made 
,22-callber  and  23-callber  handguns,  which 
are  manufactured  abruud  and  sold  here  for 
from  (S.SS  to  tao.  The  act  supposedly  pro- 
hibited such  lmpor-8.  chiefly  from  Germany. 
Italy,  Spain  and  Brazil.  Because  no  weapons 
could  be  made  so  cheaply  In  the  United 
States,  their  proliferation  was  thought  to 
have  been  halted. 

The  reformiTii  were  wrong  then  a'ld  the 
odds  again  seem  clearly  to  be  against  the 
anti-gun  group  In  this  Congre«sa  The  Nixon 
Administration.  Its  officials  say.  is  certainly 
not  for  a  Oat  prohibition  on  the  sale  of 
cheap  pistols. 

And.  the  firearms  lobby  which  has  shown 
Itself  capable  of  rousing  fierce  oppoeltlon  to 
control  legislation  ani'iug  the  constituents 
back  borne,  is  ready  u<  do  battle  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  acknowledge  that  officials 
here  are  sympathetically  listening  to  the 
critics  o(  gun  control. 


The  scene  of  the  new  ffun  control  debate 
win  be  Room  2228  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  At  10  A.M.  tomorrow.  Senator 
Blrob  Bayh's  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, which  has  been  the  focus  of  all 
Important  efforts  to  enact  firearms  control 
legislation  In  recent  years,  opens  two  days 
of  hearlugB  on  the  Indiana  Democrat's  pro- 
posed anllguu  ameiidmeiu  to  the  Oun  Con- 
trol Act. 

Ajnong  tbe  scheduled  witnesses  expected 
to  support  the  Bayh  aniendment  are  Mayor 
Lindsay  of  New  York  and  his  Police  Commis- 
sioner. Patrick  V  Murphy;  police  officials 
from  Detroit  and  Clevehind.  and  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  Un- 
til recently,  when  policemen  begun  to  rank 
among  the  chief  victims  of  cheap  hatidguns. 
many  police  groups  had  not  supported  strin- 
gent gL.a  controls. 

CBANGE  IN  TACTICS 

Senator  Bayh.  a  possible  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination  next 
year,  would  prohibit  with  his  amendment 
the  sale  or  delivery  to  any  person  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  of  cheap  revolvers  and 
automatic  pistols,  which  gun  users  say  have 
no  sf>ortIng  or  target  value  but  which  are 
being  i:sed  in  thousands  of  killings  and  hold- 
ups each  year 

The  1968  act  was  Intended  to  have  this 
effect  It  forbade  the  Impcirtatlon  Into  the 
United  States  of  all  handguns  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  ruled  were  of  no  po- 
tential use  to  sportsmen. 

The  strict  guidelines  subsequently  drawn 
up  might  have  blocked  their  Importation. 
But  there  Is  a  brisk  market  In  the  United 
States  for  such  guns,  particularly  In  large 
cities  Estimates  are  that  from  630.000  to  15 
million  of  them  are  sold  In  the  United  States 
every  year,  at  marktips  to  manufacturers  to 
50  to  100  per  cent. 

According  to  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  Treasury  Department's  gun  en- 
forcement office,  the  former  Importers  of 
foreign-made  "Saturday  night  specials"  sim- 
ply stopped  buying  their  pistol  frames  over- 
seas. 

Crudely  made  barrels,  triggers,  grips,  firing 
pins,  hammers,  cylinders  and  springs  still 
come  In  legally  from  abroad  by  the  hundred- 
weight They  are  fitted  by  semiskilled  work- 
ers to  American  frames  at  factories  on  Long 
Island  and  Miami.  Nashville.  Kingston,  N.C  . 
Los  Angeles,  and  here  In  Washington. 

AVOIDING  A  SHOWDOWN 

The  six-shot,  22-8hort-caUber  product  can 
be  sold  within  tbe  law  to  anyone  with  t9.95 
who  swears  he  Is  over  21  years  of  age,  not  a 
felon  or  a  defective,  and  a  resident  of  the 
state  in  which  the  purchase  Is  made. 

Such  guns  can  no  longer  be  bought  by  mall, 
as  they  were  before  the  1968  act.  But.  unlike 
larger,  heavier  and  better-made  American 
sldearms.  which  sell  for  960  and  up.  the  cheap 
weapor>s  are  available  to  millions  of  people 
for  one-third  the  price  of  a  pair  of  dreaa 
shoes. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
will  be  told  this  week  that  In  more  than  1.640 
handgtin  killings  In  1970—20  per  cent  of  the 
8.221  pistol  murders- -the  weafKjn  used  was 
such   a  gun. 

Some  Government  officials  make  It  clear 
that  tl.e  Treasury  Department's  position  on 
the  cheap  guns  has  been  calculated  to  avoid 
a  confrontation  with  the  nation's  organized 
gun  clubs,  headed  by  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation. 

The  N.R.A.  has  been  showing  Interest  in 
what  may  be  the  Treasury  Department's  an- 
swer to  Senator  Bayh's  proposal 

About  24,000,000  Guns 

On    page    13   of    the    annual    report   of   the 

FBI  (M    "Crime  In  the  US.    1970"  Is  a  chart 

on  "forcible  rape."  This  offense  has  Increased 

06  percent  in  10  years,  the  report  says.  Other 


violent  crlmee  — robbery,  aggravated  assault. 
murder-  have  skyixxxketed  In  proportion  In 
the  decade  Their  lines  are  almost  vertical 
on  the  charts  and  look  like  trajectories  of 
lethal  missiles 

Violent  crime  la-st  year  alone  !ncr<»a.'»ed  11 
percent.  The  administration  made  a  big  play 
about  bringing  crime  under  control  In  the 
196H  cAnipaigii,  and  seems  a  Utile  uncomfort- 
able about  It  now,  but  hopeful.  This  Is  one 
of  the  problems  It  Is  solving,  like  the  econ- 
omy Attorney  General  Mitchell  In  releasing 
the  FBI  report  said  he  found  "encourage- 
ment '  that  the  crime  Increase  Is  at  "a  slower 
rate  than  In  196y  '"  Inflation  U  going  down, 
loo. 

The  annual  crime  story  Is  soon  forgotten 
by  the  press.  That  Is.  by  everybody  but  the 
women  who  don't  dare  walk  the  streets  at 
night  (and  more  and  more  men) ,  by  the  poor 
folks  In  the  ghetto  where  the  crime  Is  worse. 
by  the  pKjlice  who  are  badgered  by  politicians 
to  water  down  their  crime  figures  so  as  not 
to  give  the  town  a  bad  name,  by  those  who 
get  robbed  or  shot  or  raped,  and  by  the  an- 
guished observers  of  the  native  scene  who 
believe  that  nothing  so  delights  Commies,  so 
humiliates  friends,  so  debases  the  Image  of 
our  beloved  country  as  Its  unique  plstol- 
packlng  lawlessness. 

Sometimes  I  think  Americans  like  crime. 
Of  course  they  say  not  But  doesn't  crime 
show  a  restless,  energetic  pioneer  spirit?  We 
don't  Uike  ea-sUy  to  authority,  do  we?  Doesn't 
refusal  by  America  alone  among  big  nations 
to  enact  an  effective  gtin  law  show  a  certain 
lively  Independence,  a  virility?  Isn't  the 
handgun  a  sex  symbol  among  American 
males  which  makes  them  Irrationally  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation gun  lobby  to  blackmail  timid  con- 
gressmen, who  hofw  that  pe.-hape  political 
assassination  Is  over  for  a  while?  Well,  may- 
be It  is  Or  maybe  we  must  kill  two  more 
Presidents  before  Congress  controls  the 
24  OOOOOO  handguns  now  loose  in  the  nation. 

It  isn't  that  we  haven't  been  told  what  to 
do  about  crime  For  what  It's  worth,  there 
have  been  four  prestigious  presidential  com- 
missions In  the  last  fe*-  years — the  Katzen- 
bach.  Kerner,  Elsenhower  and  Scranton 
studies  — dealing  respectively  with  crime. 
riots,  violence  and  unrest,  and  all  four 
stressing  the  same  thing,  that  the  primary 
need  In  fighting  crime  Is  getting  at  the 
underlying  roots  of  antisocial  behavior, 
particularly   poverty. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  doesn't  believe  In  that.  "We 
cannot  explain  away  crime  In  this  country 
by  charging  It  off  to  poverty,"  he  declared  as 
a  candidate  In  1968  Looking  around  he  said, 
"All  over  the  country  we  see  a  rising  tide  of 
crime  "  He  blamed  It  on  Democratic  laxity, 
coddling  criminals  and  the  courts  from  the 
Supreme  Court  down.  He  had  a  plan,  he  told 
voters:  one  should  not  "underestimate  the 
Impact  that  a  few  men  of  action  can  have 
upon   the  crime  crisis   in   America." 

Such  a  man.  presumably,  is  the  .Attorney 
General  The  FBI  report  shows  that  crime 
Is  rising  and  more  cops  are  being  killed 
More  than  660  were  murdered  In  the  past 
decade,  three-quarters  of  them  with  hand- 
guns. Mayor  Lindsay  last  month,  citing  the 
killing  of  nine  New  Ifork  City  policemen  so 
far  In  1871,  pleaded  with  Mitchell,  America's 
top  law  enforcement  officer,  to  back  gun  con- 
trol   He  didn't  know  his  man. 

Leaving  a  White  House  conference  on 
crime  control  with  city  police  chiefs  the 
other  day.  Mltchei:  was  hassled  by  reporters 
to  state  his  ptalilon.  He  said  he  opposed  new 
federal  regulations  on  the  sale  of  handguns. 
Its  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury, 
he  said;   besides  that.  It's  a  local  matter. 

'We  know  many  of  the  things  that  ought 
to  be  done,  and  yet  they  don't  get  done," 
testified  former  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
(last  May),  who  headed  a  crime  commission 
under  Lyndon  Johnson;  "Guns  Is  one;  there 
Is  no  police  official  In  the  country  who  doesn't 
know    that." 
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Well,  Mitchell  doesn't.  He  feels  It's  a  local 
problem  Like  New  York  City,  maybe,  which 
bas  one  of  tbe  toughest  gun  laws  in  tbe 
country  Furtbsrmore,  the  Federal  Oun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  ts  supposed  to  ban  Import  of 
handguns.  America's  favorite  murder  weap- 
on. But  The  Sew  York  Times  last  month 
quoted  federal  law  officers  as  saying  that  tbe 
Criterion  Die  Machine  Co.  of  Hew  York  City 
Is  turning  out  50.000  pistols  a  year  for  Itself, 
and  another  SO.OOO  for  Valor  Import  Corp.  of 
Htaleah.  Florida.  Imperial  Metal  P*roductB 
Inc.  of  IsUp.  Long  Island,  turns  out  600.000 
handgtins  annually,  the  sources  said.  Fire- 
arms Import  Export  of  Miami  turns  out  an- 
other half  million  AH  perfectly  legal  It's 
unlawful  to  Import  guns,  you  see.  but  not 
parts,  and  these  come  In  and  are  assembled 
and  distributed  for  cheap  "Saturday  Night 
Specials,"  as  tbe  cops  call  them.  More  hand- 
guns are  being  turned  out  In  the  U.S.  now 
than  before  the  federal  "control"  law. 

The  1968  Republican  platform  said  that 
"lawlessness  Is  crumbling  the  foundations 
of  American  society"  and  it  urged  the  defeat 
of  Democrats  to  stop  It. 

Well,  one  thing  the  administration  could 
do  would  be  to  reform  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEAAi ,  started  in 
1968.  This  was  to  be  the  chosen  arm  of  the 
federal  povemment  in  aiding  the  stJites  to 
fight  crime  It  has  sent  out  S800  million  so 
far.  It  Is  a  form  of  revenue-sharing  the 
money  Is  distributed  with  a  minimum  of 
bureaucratic  reins  from  Washington.  And 
It  appears  to  be  a  gory  mess  Back  In  1970 
Reader's  Digest  .sent  out  an  Investigator  who 
found  It  was  largely  a  boondoggle,  Rio  Blanco 
county  in  Colorado  used  its  $3,045  for  a  snow- 
mobile, and  Union  parish  in  Louisiana  $6,740 
for  a  20- foot  outboard  motor  boat 

Now  its  work  has  Just  been  reviewed  again 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office;  sample  the 
Indiana  state  {>ollce  got  $139,000  for  an  air- 
plane, used  occasionally  to  tote  Governor 
Whitcomb  around  and  to  fly  to  Washington 
to  pick  up  mo<in  rocks  for  display  at  the 
state  fair  Mr  Nixon  didn't  bother  to  fill  the 
top  poet  for  a  year  The  new  head.  Jerrls 
Leonard,  doesn't  like  federal  strings  tied  to 
handouts. 

Many  feel  the  American  system  of  criminal 
Justice  Is  near  breakdown,  but  this  money 
doesn't  go  to  modernize  the  courts.  It  goes 
for  police  cars  and  fingerprint  kits  And 
crime  Increased  11  percent  last  year. 

(Prom  the  Miami,  Fla.,  Herald,  Sept.  2.  1971) 
A  Handcvn  Control  Law — Now- 
Making  page  1  news  In  the  current  Issue 
of  Gun  Week  Is  an  upcoming  move  In  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  the  sale  of  cheap  handguns 
made  in  this  country  The  1968  Gun  Control 
Act  bas  been  effective  in  preveiitu.g  the  im- 
portation of  cheap  foreign  weapons,  but 
there  has  been  an  Increase  In  domestic  man- 
ufacture of  those  "Saturday  night  specials  ' 
that  are  so  frequently  used  In  street  crimes 
Though  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  and 
prove,  there  are  reports  that  an  extensive 
"cottage  Industry"  In  handgun  assembly 
has  sprung  up  In  South  Florida. 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh  wants  to  amend  the  1968 
law  to  outlaw  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
all  handguns  that  do  not  meet  the  point 
system  now  applied  to  foreign  Imports  These 
points  are  based  on  safety  tests,  barrel 
length  and  weight  of  weapons.  According  to 
Oun  Week,  these  restrictions  are  under  at- 
tack by  "C.8  sportsmen.  RUkny  of  whom 
use  the  cheap  handgtins  for  Informal  target 
practice."  Tbe  article  goes  on  to  explain  Uiat 
"many  competition  target  shooters  were  first 
Introduced  to  bandgun  shooting  by  a  cheap 
handgun." 

There  is  another  view  as  expressed  by  Sen. 
Bayh  and  representing  the  opinion  of  the 
nation's  police  offlcers  and  that  is  that  small 
caliber  handguns  have  no  true  sporting  use. 


Indeed,  they  have  been  found  to  be  used  tn 
one-third  of  all  gun  murders. 

We  stand  with  tbe  warning  from  James 
V.  Bennett,  former  director  of  the  federal 
prison  system:  "All  levels  of  government 
must  move  quickly  and  resolutely  to  protect 
police,  tbe  general  public  and  responsible 
gun  owners  themselves  against  the  posses- 
sion of  guns  by  those  who  lack  the  creden- 
tials for  responsible  gun  ownership.  Fed- 
eral legislation  Is  Imperative  to  ensure  min- 
imum standards  throughout  the  country." 

We  look  to  Congress  to  adopt  such  stand- 
ards to  stop  or  at  least  slow  the  traffic  in 
weafKjns.  This  Is  no  longer  a  frontier  coun- 
try where  men  live  or  die  depending  on  their 
skill  at  the  fast   draw. 

We  are  an  urban  people  and  our  protec- 
i;.in  must  rest  with  skilled  and  professional 
police  offlcers.  These  men  In  uniform  need 
a  strong  gun  control  law.  and  only  Congress 
can  provide  one. 

Anothek    TliY    AT    Gun    Conthol 

The  gun  law  reformers  are  trying  again.  As 
always,  the  odds  against  them  are  heavy  As 
usual,  a  large  number  of  congressmen, 
--purred  on  by  their  highly  vocal  supporters, 
are  ready  to  stand  foursquare  for  the  rights 
of  every  American  to  carry  a  handgun. 

The  reformers'  target  Ls  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  At  the  time  of  Its  passage,  they 
thought  they  had  stopped,  once  and  for  all. 
the  large  flow  Into  this  country  of  cheap,  for- 
eign-made handguns  But  they  did  not 
reckon  with  the  Ingenuity  of  American  en- 
trepreneurs. Tbe  importation  of  puns  was 
stopped,  but  not  of  their  parts  Cottage  In- 
dustries proliferated,  with  workers  s.ssem- 
bllng  cheap,  small-caliber,  easily-concealed 
pistols  favored  by  lawbreakers  Last  year  ac- 
cording to  Senate  Investigators.  630  000  of 
these  weapons  came  on  the  market,  most 
selling  for  $10  or  less. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  on  Juvenile  de- 
linquency has  begun  hearings  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1968  act  that  would  ban  sale  of 
handguns  unsuitable  for  lawful  sporting  or 
target  purposes  The  amendment  is  aimed  at 
the  Saturday  night  specials."  the  cheaply 
made  guns  used  in  thousands  of  killings  and 
holdups  In  recent  years 

Sen  Birch  Bayh.  D-Ind  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  other  backers  of  the 
amendment  are  lacing  an  uphill  fight.  They 
are  not  getting  any  supfxirt  from  the  Nixon 
administration,  which  has  been  cool  to  any 
gun  control  legislation.  Some  new  support, 
however,  has  been  coming  from  police  organi- 
zations, whose  members  have  been  among  the 
chief  victims  of  the  cheap  handguns. 

It  18  worth  noting,  again,  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  aimed  only  at  the  production  and 
sale  of  these  small  weapons  There  Is  nothing 
In  the  amendment  that  would  lead  to  the 
confiscation  of  any  weapons.  There  Is  noth- 
ing to  discourage  the  sale  or  ownership  of 
guns  for  legitimate  purposes— hunting,  tar- 
get shooting  hobby  collections  or  even  pro- 
tection The  only  person  it  would  discourage 
is  the  one  who  puts  $10  on  a  counter  and 
walks  away  with  a  weajx)n  for  the  purpose  of 
committing  murder,  assault,  or  burglary.  For 
this  reason,  the  amendment  deserves  full 
support. 

I  From  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  Sept.  16,  1871) 
Cask  Against  Handguns 
Tougher  federal  laws  to  reduce  the  traffic 
l!^  handguns  have  again  been  proposed  by 
Chicago  Police  Supt  James  B.  Conltsk  Jr.  In 
testimony  presented  on  his  behalf  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee.  Conllsk  noted  the 
sharp  rise  in  firearms  deaths  In  Chicago  be- 
tween 1966  and  1970 — ^from  201  to  528 — and 
said  effective  measviree  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent an  even  more  appalling  toll.  Oo&llsk's 
plea  Is  unassailable,  regardless  of  the  conten- 
tion of  gun  lobbyists  that  any  gun  laws  un- 


duly  Infringe   on   the   right    of   the   peaceful 
citizen  to  possess  firearms. 

The  steady  rise  in  gun  deaths  shows  no 
sign  of  abating,  and  It  probably  will  not  until 
stricter  laws  are  devised  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  are  enforced  in  the  same  spirit 

One  problem  that  must  be  dealt  with  Is 
the  proliferation  of  the  cheap  "Saturday 
night  special."  which  accounts  for  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  handgtin  deaths  Con- 
lisk  pKJlnted  out  that  In  Chicago  alone  such 
weapons  accounted  for  170  of  the  528  gun- 
fire deaths  last  year  The  19««  federal  con- 
trol law  sought  t«  solve  the  problem  of  the 
small-caliber  spteclals  by  banning  their  Im- 
portation, since  moet  of  them  came  from 
abroad.  The  prohibition  hasn't  worked  be- 
cause American  flrms  are  now  producing  the 
specials  from  Imported  parts  mounted  on  do- 
mestic guM  frames. 

Closing  that  loophole  has  properly  been 
assigned  a  high  priority  by  Sen  Birch  Bayh. 
who  Is  conducting  the  gxin  control  hearings 
We  hope  he  will  be  able  to  enlist  a  majority 
of  Congress  behind  such  a  measure  For  as 
Conllsk  said  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
"curtail  t!ie  increasing  number  of  handgtins 
being  easily  acquired  by  irresponsible,  im- 
mature, violence-prone  Individuals  " 

But  no  matter  how  many  additional  laws 
or  amendments  to  present  statutes  may  be 
enacted,  ihey  ca::iK  t  be  eCectlveiy  enforced 
without  the  understanding  and  co-operation 
of  the  courts  Though  we  are  often  in  dis- 
agreement with  State's  Atty  Edward  Han- 
rahun,  we  concur  In  his  recent  criticism  of 
Cook  County  courts  for  treating  violators  of 
state  and  Chicago  gun  laws  toe  len:ently  The 
laws  are  weak  enough  as  it  is  without  vitiat- 
ing them  further  by  failing  to  make  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime  Though  846  per- 
sons were  convicted  of  gun  law  violations 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  only 
91  received  Jail  sentences.  Doubtless  there 
were  mitigating  circumstances  m  some  of  the 
cases,  but  It  is  bard  to  believe  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  merited  getting  off  with 
what  Hanraban  apUy  descnt>ed  as  a  "slap  on 
the  wrist    " 

IFrom   the   Washington.   DC,   Star, 

Sept.  17,  1971] 

Pistol  Packin'  Countrt 

In  setting  out  to  stop  the  country's  run- 
away pistol  prcrfiferatlon.  Senator  Bayh  of 
Indiana  displays  commendable  danng  Not 
many  legislators  want  to  fiddle  with  this 
issue,  because  it  produces  more  sacks  ot 
damning  mail  i.^an  anything  else 

Americans  by  a  ponderous  majority  favor 
strict  handgun  controls,  but  the  svipponers 
aren't  nearly  as  excited  as  the  opposing 
minority  Many  of  the  latter  seem  U-  view 
the  right  to  unlimited  gun  ownership  as  the 
bedrock  of  the  republic,  and  bloc  reprisals  «i 
the  polls  are  feared  by  congresBmen  consider- 
ing firearms  restrictions. 

But  it's  time,  !n  this  Conpre.ss  for  a  coura- 
geous showdown  with  the  pistol,  and  those 
members  who  aren't  up  to  it  should  stop 
orating  about  crime  in  the  streets  '  Bayh  is 
putting  Congress  squarely  on  the  spot  with 
the  hearings  his  subcommittee  is  hoidlui? 
(the  first  on  gun  control  In  more  than  two 
years  I  and  the  handgun -control  legislation 
he  has  Introduced. 

Actually  the  bill  Is  of  modest  scope  con- 
sidering the  slie  of  the  gun-crtme  prohiem 
It  wouldn't  Intrude  upon  the  ownership  or 
require  the  registration  of  the  25  to  30  mil- 
lion pistols  which  cltiaens  now  poasess.  It 
would  only  stem  tbe  sales  of  new  ones,  which 
have  quadrupled  In  recent  years  Vfbat  Bayh 
proposes  ts  to  prohibit  federally  Ueeased  gun 
dealers  from  selling  anyone  other  than  s  law- 
enforcement  officer  a  handgun,  tinless  the 
weapon  has  been  dsolgnatad  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  suitable  for  sport  So 
the  intent  isn't  to  penalise  the  target -shoot- 
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Ing  sport«man.  but  to  stop  the  sale  of  siuib- 
nosed  pocket  guns  that  we  aelUng  at  a  tan- 
tastlc  clip  and  taking  a  larger  toll  of  life 
every  year. 

Sales  actually  have  Increased  .since  the  Oun 
Control  Act  of  1908  went  Into  effeit.  largely 
because  of  a  loophole  In  tiie  law.  T^he  act  pro- 
hlbita  the  Importation  from  other  countries 
of  the  cheap  (19.95  vip»  small  pistol.s  that 
had  been  pouring  In  by  the  tnlillona.  But  It 
failed  to  ban  the  InHow  of  foreign  handgun 
parts,  and  these  are  now  being  Imported  In 
vast  quantities  and  as-setubled  by  US.  entre- 
preneurs. "Pnxluctlon  of  this  domestic  gun 
reached  a  staggering  630. Owl  In  1970.'  Bayh 
said  the  other  day  If  this  trend  coutluuea. 
we  can  expect  nillUona  of  these  weapons  to 
flood  the  market  each  year,  and  we  can  ex- 
pect substantial  numbers  of  these  guns  to  be 
used  m  crimes  of  vlolent-e." 

Uls  conclusions  will  be  enthusiastically 
seconded  by  olHclals  of  cities  In  which  citizens 
and  policemen  au-e  being  cut  down  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate  by  bargain-priced  revolvers. 
Just  last  week  the  mayor  of  Detroit  called  al- 
most In  desperation  for  a  statewide  ban  on 
handguns  About  550  people  were  murdered 
In  his  city  last  year,  and  six  police  officers  al- 
ready have  been  slain  In  the  line  of  duty  this 
year  Across  the  breadth  of  land,  gun  crimes 
now  exce«d  200. OOO  a  year  and  are  still 
climbing. 

We  agree  with  the  gun  lobby  that  auto- 
matic Incremental  sentences  for  crimes  com- 
mitted with  guns  would  be  a  deterrent,  and 
should  be  provided  But  even  with  that,  the 
concealable  pistol  would  \m  a  monstrous 
threat  in  its  present  plentltude  It  Is  un- 
matched by  any  other  weapon  In  psychologi- 
cal potency — as  a  source  of  personal  power 
for  the  otherwise  powerle.ia.  and  sometimes 
the  unstable  It  is  designed  for  luse  against 
people,  and  It-s  removal  from  general  circu- 
lation Is  Imperative. 

JProm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Sept.   19.   19711 

Two  Mttrdebo  a  Dat 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — A  citizen  of  Michigan  has  a 
double  right  to  l>ear  arms.  It  Is  guaranteed 
to  him  under  the  United  States  Constitution 
(Article  II).  and  under  the  Michigan  consti- 
tution which  says  that  "Every  p)erson  has  a 
right  to  keep  and  V>ear  arms  for  the  defense  of 
himself  and  the  st«te  " 

Meanwhile  500  people  have  been  murdered 
BO  far  this  year  In  Detroit,  or  at  the  rate  of 
two  a  day.  which  compares  with  550  in  the 
city  for  all  last  year.  Handguns  are  used  in 
most  of  the  murders  Mayor  Roman  Orlbtw 
calls  for  <i  statewide  campaign  to  ban  huiul- 
guns.  possibly  through  a  jjetltlon  to  amend 
the  constitution. 

As  to  the  legal  aspect,  the  difficulty  seems 
less  than  appear^  on  the  surface.  The  US 
Constitution  Indicates  that  the  authorlised 
arms  are  for  the  military-  A  well  regulated 
mlUtla.  being  necessary  to  the  .security  of  a 
free  state.  ..."  Courts  have  rule<1  that  this 
does  not  prohibit  local  control  and  reglstrti- 
tlon. 

Also  In  Michigan,  despite  the  provision  In 
the  oonstltutlon,  there  are  already  some  state 
and  city  gun-control  laws  The  greater  ob- 
stacle appears  to  be  opposition  from  hunters, 
sporting  groups,  and  right-wing  organizations 
whose  potent  combined  voice  shapes  up  In  the 
powerful  lobby  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion here 

According  to  the  FBI  annual  statistics 
senous  crime  rose  another  11  percent  last 
year,  much  of  It  done  at  gunpoint  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  draws  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
out  of  the  gloomy  business  by  hailing  the 
fact  that  although  things  are  getting  worse 
(I.e.  crime  Is  rising)  they  are  getting  worse 
■lower  (le.  the  crime  rate  rose  less  than  the 
la  percent  In  1969)  How  this  determinedly 
optimistic  approach   affects   the   reader   de- 


pends oa  temperament:  to  some  It  recalls  re- 
cent administration  comments  on  the  econ- 
omy that  inflation  »nd  unemployment, 
while  still  rlsllng,  were  rising  slower  than 
before.  Mr.  Nixon  suddenly  ended  all  that  by 
changing;  policy. 

Prior  to  now  three  attorneys-general  in  suc- 
cession urged  federal  gun  control,  but  Mr. 
Mitchell's  declines  to  commit  himself  First 
of  all,  he  savs,  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Treas- 
ury which  l.'-,  given  tax  authority  under  the 
U>68  law;  and  secondly,  the  new  law  should 
be  given  more  time  "to  be  Implemented  and 
tested  I  tot  determine  whether  or  not  It  is 
serving  the  best  purposes  of  this  country  " 

Mr  Mitchell  sees  a  declining  trend  in  the 
rrlnie  rule,  attributing  It  to  the  efforts  of  the 
administration.  Fear  Is  being  .swept  from  the 
streets."  he  says 

The  FBI  flgures  Indicate  that  10.000  Ameri- 
cans were  mvirdered  last  year  of  which  65 
percent  were  killed  with  a  gun  In  addition, 
of  course,  there  was  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  armed  assaults  and  robberies  conunltted 
with  gun-s  or  with   the  fear  of  guns. 

The  commission  on  violence  under  Dr  Mil- 
ton EUsenhower  estimated  that  24  million 
handguns  are  loose  In  the  United  States.  It 
strongly  urged  licensing  and  control.  The 
1968  law  baruied  the  Import  of  handguns  but 
that  was  easy  enough  to  evade:  the  part* 
of  cheap  handguns  are  not  banned  and  are 
flooding  in  and  being  assembled  In  this  coun- 
try. More  handguns  are  being  circtUated  than 
t>efore  the  law. 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D)  of  Indiana  has  a 
modest  bill ;  he  would  ban  the  Import  of  these 
handgun  ports— small  callt)er.  inexpensive 
and  lethal— of  which  600.000  were  put  to- 
gether last  year.  It  Ls  estimated.  Public 
opinion  polls  overwhelmingly  endorse  gun 
control;  after  all.  if  an  automobile  is  licensed 
why  shouldn't  a  handgun  be  or  at  any  rate, 
registered? 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  was  unable  to 
testify  at  the  Bayh  hearings,  and  the  asso- 
ciate deputy  attorney  general  Informed  the 
Senator  that  "Our  representative  on  this  sub- 
ject -has  made  previous  commitments  for 
Sept.  13  and  14."  and  couldn't  come. 

If  you  feel  that  crime  Is  still  a  big  issue 
you  may  wonder  why  nobody  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department  was  able  to  testify  on  gtin 
control  On  the  other  liand.  If  you  feel  that 
Mr  Mitchell  Is  correct  that  "fear  is  being 
swept  from  the  streets"  you  will  not  object 
to  his  absence  In  spite  of  the  appeal  of  De- 
troit Mayor  Oribbe  about  those  two  murders 
a  day. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  24.  1971) 
Making   Mi'Rdes   Cheap  and   East 

Police  officers  seem  to  be  prejudiced  against 
pistols,  at  least  in  civilian  hands.  Testifying 
last  week  on  Senator  Birch  Bayh's  bill  to 
prohibit  the  production  of  cheap,  low- 
caliber  handguns  In  the  United  States — the 
so-called  "Saturday  Nights  Specials  " — Wash- 
ington Police  Chief  Jerrr  V  Wilson  said. 
"There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reasor  for  the 
possession  of  this  type  of  weapon  by  anyone." 
The  Pol.ce  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Patrick  V.  Murphy,  well  known  to 
Washington  as  an  enllgntened  and  effective 
crime  fighter,  told  the  Bayh  subcommittee. 
"TTiere  Is  absolutely  no  legitimate  reason  to 
permit  the  lmf)ortatlon.  manufacture.  c>r  sale 
of  these  weapons,  or  their  parts  They  are 
sought  only  by  people  who  have  Illicit  mo- 
tives, but  who  may  have  some  difficulty  secur- 
ing a  better  gun  No  policeman,  no  Army  of- 
ficer, no  security  guard,  no  businessman  or 
nierchalit.  and  no  sporlfcnian  woulj  purchase 
one  of  these  weapoits  for  any  lawful  purpose.  " 

The  reason  for  this  police  prejudice  Is  not 
hard  to  find  Policemen  don't  like  to  see  one 
another  killed.  Pistols  kill  fxillc^men.  To 
gratify  the  sensibilities  of  the  g\iu  lobbyists 
who  are  very  finicky  fellows,  let  us  modify 
that  statement  to  say  that  criminals  armed 


with  pistols  kill  polioemen  Very  few  crimi- 
nals not  armed  with  a  pistol  would  dare 
to  tackle  a  policeman.  "The  frightening  ease 
with  which  criminals  secure  guns  is  e8i>ecially 
critical  (or  policemen,"  Commissioner  Mur- 
phy told  the  su.  :ommlttee,  "Ten  times  al- 
ready this  year  I  have  had  to  witness  the 
burial  of  one  of  my  men.  struck  down  in  the 
line  of  duty  by  a  killer  Nine  of  the  ten  were 
shot  to  death,  and  eight  of  the  nine  were 
murdered  with  Illegal  handguns  .  .  .  One 
hundred  and  fourteen  other  New  York  City 
policemen  have  been  subjected  to  handgun 
a.-i-saults  this  year,  some  of  them  have  been 
seriously  injured,  clinging  tenuously  to  life 
at  thU  very  moment" 

Senat'jr  Bayh's  bill  to  forbid  the  sale  of 
"Saturday  Night  Specials  "  would,  no  doubt. 
as  he  has  said,  "be  helpful  In  curbing  crimes 
of  violence  comml'ted  with  these  handguns." 
We  applaud  It.  therefore,  so  far  as  it  goes  But 
it  does  not  go  far  enough.  In  effect.  It 
"penallees"  the  poor  who  may  want  to  shoot 
a  policeman  or  a  friend,  while  suggesting  that 
this  sort  of  conduct  is  all  right  for  those  rich 
enough  to  afford  more  expensive  weapons. 
Commissioner  Murphy  put  the  matter  in 
perspective.  "I  begin."  he  said,  "with  the 
premise  that  very  few  people  who  now  have 
access  to  handguns  have  a  legitimate  Interest 
in  p<».se8sing  them  "  Notx^dy  in  Amerua 
ought  to  possess  a  pistol  without  a  permit. 
And  permits  ought  to  be  Issued  very  spar- 
ingly. There  Is  no  way  to  protect  the  general 
public  from  these  deadly  devices 

Local  laws  reg-ulatlng  the  poeseHSlc-in  of 
guns  wUl  not  do  the  Job.  They  help  New 
York,  which  has  very  strict  gtin  control  laws 
has  a  far  lower  percentage  of  gun-related 
murders  than  cities  where  the  gvin  laws  are 
lax  But,  Mr.  Murphy  testified.  'Sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the  handguns  we  seized  In  New 
York  are  traceable  to  sources  outside  the 
city  Most  of  the  others  are  not  traceable  at 
all"  The  only  way  to  put  n  stop  to  this  traffic 
Is  through  strict  federal  legislation. 

Let  no  one  suppoee  that  only  policemen's 
lives  are  at  stake  An  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  the  murder  so  rampant  In  America 
today  Is  committed  not  by  common  criminals 
but  by  ordinary  people  who  are  acquainted 
with  their  victims,  and  who  happen  to  have 
a  gun  at  hand  when  they  lo.se  their  tempers 
Last  Sunday  In  "Virginia,  a  young  matron  with 
all  of  life  seemingly  before  her  was  shot  to 
death  at  her  family's  McLean  estate.  Her 
estranged  hii.iband  has  been  charged  with 
murder  This  kind  of  tragedy  Is  recounted 
In  the  newspapers,  with  less  or  greater  promi- 
nence, day  after  day  after  day. 

The  National  Rifle  Association.  In  its 
insensate  concern  for  the  pleasure  of  "sports- 
men," told  the  Bayh  subcommittee  that  it 
"urges  that  consideration  of  the  question  of 
handgun  controls  be  delayed  .  ,  ,"  Are 
American  sportsmen  really  men  and  women 
who  put  their  pleasure  ahead  of  a  better 
chance  of  survival  for  the  more  than  20,000 
Americans  who  will  be  shot  to  death  Inside 
the  United  States  during  the  course  of  19717 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct,  4,  1971) 
What  Paicr  Gun  Control? 

Violent  crime  Increased  11 '"f  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  the  FBI  has  Just  reported — 
the  kind  of  statistic  that  buttresses  the  case 
of  the  advocates  of  tougher  gun-control  laws. 
Its  possible  though,  that  these  people  over- 
estimate the  amount  of  good  that  could  real- 
istically t>e  expected  to  come  from  any  tight- 
ening up 

Without  doubt  guns  play  a  large  and  grow- 
ing part  In  serious  crime.  As  Alan  L.  Otten 
wrote  on  this  page  the  other  day,  two  out 
of  every  three  homicides  are  committed  with 
firearms,  alm<.^e«  always  handguns.  And  since 
1964,  gun  killings  have  doubled  and  gun 
robberies  have  tripled  Mr  Otten  quoted  New 
York  City  Police  Commissioner  Patrick  Mur- 
phy   as    saying    "It    Is    incontrc»vertible    that 
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(handguns  1  are  a  major  factor  in  the  reign 
of  violent  crimes  that  causes  so  much  fear 
for  our  oltlaens  " 

In  talking  atx)ut  stricter  legislation.  It  U 
customarily  contended  that  the  strengthen- 
ing should  be  at  the  federal  level;  state  and 
local  laws  arc  said  to  be  Inadequate  because 
of  the  ease  with  wh:ch  guns  can  be  brought 
In  from  out.side  the  area  True,  there  is  a 
federal  law.  passed  in  1968,  but  gun-control 
advocates  consider  it  too  weak.  Thus  it  bans 
the  importation  of  the  cheap  so-called  Sat- 
urday-night specials  but  does  not  prevent 
their  manufacture  or  assembly  here. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  somewhat  Ironic  dif- 
ficulties of  achieving  truly  effective  gun  con- 
trol is  the  sheer  quantity  of  the  weapons — 
some  2C  million  handguns  alone— already  in 
the  nation.  Would  even  an  elaborate  system 
of  licensing  and  registration  be  guaranteed 
to  cut  significantly  into  their  use? 

Tlie  danger  here  is  that  effective  gun  con- 
trol might  come  at  too  high  a  price,  not  so 
much  in  money  as  In  llt>erty  and  privacy.  It's 
like  prohibition  to  have  really  enforced  that 
law  you  would  practically  have  had  to  create 
a  police  state  Similarly.  In  the  absence  of 
draconlan  measures  applied  against  the 
whole  populace.  It  is  all  too  probable  that  the 
possession  and  use  of  guns  would  be  little 
diminished. 

But  let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  ef- 
fective control  could  be  had  without  un- 
acceptable infringements  on  individual 
rights.  Unquestionably  manv  of  the  people 
prone  to  commit  crimes  with  guns  would 
simply  turn  to  other  weapons.  We  don't  sug- 
gest there  would  be  no  lessening  of  the  crime 
rate;  only  that  It  is  a  misreading  of  human 
nature  to  suppose  that  the  availability  of 
guns  is  the  main  reason  men  turn  to  crime 

Nor  do  we  suggest  that  nothing  can  or 
should  be  done.  For  example.  It  would  seem 
jjerfectly  proper  to  ban  the  importation  of 
the  parts  for  those  Saturday-night  specials 
as  well  as  the  guns  themselves.  Perhaps  other 
steps  can  be  taken  without  undue  risks  to 
rights.  So  complex  a  matter,  however,  calls 
for  considerable  caution  and  a  certain 
skepticism. 

CLOSE  AIR  SUPPORT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  Mr 
Benjamin  F,  Schemmer.  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal,  has  wTitten  an  article  In 
the  October  1971  issue  of  the  Journal  en- 
titled, "Bum  Dope  and  a  Stacked  Deck 
on  Clo.se  Air  Support." 

This  is  a  hard-hitting  article  on  an  im- 
portant Issue.  The  author  finds  great 
fault  with  the  close  air  support  study  re- 
cently Issued  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Tli  rough  Law 

Mr  Schemmer  also  gives  some  facts 
and  figures  of  his  own  which  Congre.ss 
should  consider  as  it  attempts  to  resolve 
this  issue  in  the  month  aliead. 

On  one  point  Mr  Schemmer  makes,  we 
all  ought  to  agree.  He  says  there  are  too 
many  soldiers  and  marines  who  will  suf- 
fer and  die  In  ground  fighting  if  Congress 
starts  to  accept  poorly  structured  reports 
using  undisclosed  sources  of  Information. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bum  Dope  and  a  Stacked  Deck  on  Close 

Aim    8t7H»OBT 

(By  Benjamin  P.  Schemmer) 

Bum  decisions  result  from  bad  dope.  We 
saw  plenty  of  both  during  a  three  year  Pen- 
tagon totir.  1966-1967,  and  we've  seen  more 
Since.   But   never   the   oom,bln*tlon  of   bum 

dope  and  stacked  deck  you'll  find  In  the  33- 
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page  "Report  on  Close  Air  Support  Aircraft : 
The  A-X,  Harrier,  and  Cheyenne"  released 
to  the  press  "with  much  fanfare  In  mid- 
September  by  Senators  Charles  Mathlas  and 
William  Proxmire  and  Representative  John 
Selberllng 

To  their  credit,  these  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law  (MCPL)  have  tried 
to  slice  through  an  onion  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  consistently  hasn't  peeled 
very  well :  what  kind  of  close  support  air- 
craft should  DoD  buy,  and  wh'ch  Service — if 
only  one — should  be  responsible? 

In  June,  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Pack- 
ard gave  Congress  his  assessment  In  a  six- 
page  "Interim  report"  of  a  study  he  person- 
ally headed  for  months. 

'To  be  kind,  the  Packard  paper  was  "dis- 
appointing," Full  of  generalities  and  void  of 
Information,  it  avoided  Instead  of  crystalliz- 
ing the  issues.  Notwlth.standlng  Congress'  in- 
sistence over  the  past  two  years  that  DoD 
face  up  to  the  hard  choices  involved  in  the 
pending  procurement  of  three  new  aircraft, 
each  by  a  different  Service,  for  close  air  sup- 
port. Packard  said  simply.  "They  offer  suffi- 
ciently different  capabilities  for  our  future 
forces  to  Justify  continuing  all  three  pro- 
grams at  the  present  time."  His  conclusion 
may  have  been  valid  But  its  ratloiiale  wasn't 
convincing.  The  paucity  of  Information  be- 
hind his  recommendation  to  stay  with  A-X. 
Cheyenne,  and  Harrier  In  the  face  of  Con- 
gress" plea  for  better  analysis  amounts  to 
something  of  an  instil t. 

In  contrast,  the  MCPL  report  Is  crammed 
with  specific  recommendations:  cancel  the 
Armys  Cheyenne.  don"t  buy  any  other  new 
attack  helicopters,  stop  buying  USMC  Harri- 
ers with  the  sixty  aircraft  available  after  the 
FY  72  buy  is  completed,  and  rely  instead  on 
the  Air  F*orce"6  fixed-wing  A-X. 

MCPL  argues  that  buying  a  ""triad"  of  new 
close  support  aircraft  is  ""ridiculous,"  since 
they  all  serve  the  si.me  purpose  On  this 
basis,  we  expect  MCPLs  next  major  project 
to  entail  the  "hard  analytical  work  which 
tlie  Department  of  Defense  should  have  dene 
long  ago'  on  mess  halls.  It  will  undoubtedly 
conclude  that  soldiers,  sailors,  tmd  airmen 
be  issued  only  a  spoon,  since  the  knife  and 
fork  serve  the  same  purpose — that  of  eating. 

MCPL  also  argues  for  AX  and  against 
Cheyenne  (or  the  new  King  Cobra  and 
Blackhawk  as  well )  and  against  Harrier  on 
the  basis  that  the  fixed-wing  system  has  so 
much  more  loiter  time:  thus  It  will  be  more 
readily  available  and  responsive.  Its  next 
study,  we"U  venture,  will  admit  an  error  and 
recommend  canceling  A-X — Just  as  it  be- 
comes hardware — because  the  B  52  and  B-1 
could  hang  around  so  much  longer  and  with 
lar  bigger  bomb  loads. 

The  MCPL  "research  paper"  hoists  Mr. 
Packard  on  his  own  petard  by  going  to  the 
opposite  extreme ;  it  suffers  from  too  much 
Information — most  of  it  undocumented  and 
most  of  it  bad. 

The  report  reads  like  a  stacked  deck,  T\) 
cite  a  typical  example.  "Like  any  helicopter. 
It  (Cheyenne)  is  t>oth  fragile  and  unmaneu- 
verable,  and  It  will  be  a  sitting  duck  for 
enemy  fire  "  Elsewhere,  the  report  amplifies 
on  this  conclusion  as  follows:  "Helicopters 
are  inherently  compUcated  and  fragile  de- 
vices. ,  ,  the  Cheyenne  will  be  no  exception. 
It  wUl  have  a  number  of  very  vulnerable 
components — such  as  rotor,  rotor-heads, 
gearboxes,  and  shafts — which  are  almost  im- 
possible to  adequately  protect." 

FAMILLAB   WORDS 

The  statements  sound  strangely  like  ones 
made  before  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense at  a  meeting  on  September  5,  1967,  dur- 
ing a  heated  debate  over  whether  or  not  the 
Army  should  be  given  a  conditional  go-ahead 
to  buy  Cheyenne  1/  It  believed  in  the  system 
enough  to  pay  for  It  by  trading  off  other 
haj-dware  of  roughly  equal  cost.  The  state- 
ment went  roughly  as  follows: 

"Helicopters  &re  inherently  more  rulner- 


Bble  to  the  heavy  densities  of  light  automatic 
weapons  fire  encountered  than  fxed-wlng 
aircraft  designed  for  an  equivalent  close  rap- 
port mission  over  division  forces  This  is  d'je 
to  the  larger  .amount  of  fuel  necessary  for  a 
given  payload  range  loiter;  the  presence  c'. 
extra  hydraulic  control  components  and 
gearboxes  (which  cannot  be  perfectly  pro- 
tected against  small  arms  projectiles),  not 
present  on  fixed  wing  aircraft;  and  finally 
much  more  serious  cost  penalties  for  adding 
equivalent  amounts  of  armor." 

Tliai  assertion,  it  turns  out,  came  from  a 
DoD  analyst  known  to  many  tcxlay  as  "the 
father  of  the  A-X.""  And,  It  turns  out,  the 
analyst  now  has  '"a  number  of  unclassified 
papers  on  close  air  support"  floating  around 
Capitol  HiU. 

Hopefully,  the  p^ers  are  better  supported 
than  his  September  1967  statemenU,  For  the 
facts,  when  wrung  out  at  the  time,  looked 
like  this: 

VERStTS   THX   FACTS 

For  a  one-year  period  surveyed  in  depth 
(mld-1966  to  mid-1967 1.  armed  helicopters 
had  a  per  sortie  loss  rate  about  1  34th  that  of 
tactical  aircraft  on  attack  missions,  and 
about  l/17th  that  of  tactical  aircraft  on  a 
per  flying  hour  basis. 

At  the  time,  about  nine  out  of  ten  hell- 
copters  shot  down  were  recovered  and  re- 
turned to  flyable  status;  li^tead  of  auto- 
rotating  after  losing  an  engine  or  hydraulic 
system,  fixed  wing  aircraft  have  a  tendency 
to  impact  at  high  speed  after  the  pilot  bails 
out  (amd  the  little  pieces  are  hard  to  find, 
recover,  and  glue  back  together.) 

About  13  "c  of  all  fixed- wing  attack  air- 
craft hit  by  fire  in  South  Vietnam  were  shot 
down;  only  about  6'r  of  the  helicopters 
which  took  enemy  fire  were 

On  roughly  comparable  missions,  Marine 
Corps  armed  helo  loss  rates  were  about  1,  11th 
those  of  USMC  aircraft  flying  close  air  sup- 
port missions.  On  a  per  sortie  basis,  the  Viet 
Cong  shot  down  about  one  of  every  10  armed 
helos  which  were  hit;  against  filghters  on 
close  support  runs,  they  got  one  kill  for 
every  5  aircraft  hit 

Moreover,  the  fighters  averaged  only  about 
12  bullet  holes  per  hit,  compared  with  1.6 
for  armed  helicopters. 

There  were  some  other  facts  the  analyst 
Ignored  in  1967  and  apparently  hasn"t 
stressed — if  he  mentions  them  at  all  in  the 
papers  he  writes  today  : 

The  dynamic  components,  pilots,  and  fuel 
systems  In  a  helicopter  are  vulnerable  to 
tmall  arms  fire  But  so  are  hydraulic  lines 
and  control  surfaces  on  and  pilots  in  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  For  one  relevant  comparison, 
a  current  day  armed  helo  has  about  'iooth 
the  "vulnerable  area"  of  a  current  day  Jet 
att€wk  aircraft,  when  taking  fire  from  the 
front  or  rear,  and  about  i*th  the  vulnerable 
area  for  fire  taken  from  the  side  or  bottom 

Comparing  aircraft  densities — how  crowded 
the  helicopter  or  aircraft  is  with  black  boxes 
hydraulic  lines,  engine  components,  fuel 
tanks,  and  other  Items  susceptible  to  dam- 
age— analysis  will  generally  show  that  there 
are  fewer  pounds  of  things  per  cubic  foot  in 
an  attack  helicopter  than  in  Its  fixed  wing 
counterpart,  by  margins  of  roughly  ten  per- 
cent. 

As  for  the  penalty  of  adding  equivalent 
amounts  of  armor — another  problem  laid 
against  the  helicopter  by  MCPL  and.  in  years 
past,  by  our  analyst — it  turns  out  that  a 
typical,  real  life  attack  helicopter,  with  3.1% 
of  its  empty  weight  being  armor,  ended  up 
with  1^  th  the  vulnerable  area  of  Its  moet 
modern,  sister  flxed-wing  counterpart  which 
had  sacnflced  about  the  same  amount — 
2.9^^ — of  Its  empty  weight  for  armor.  (We 
dont  know  how  the  A-X  compares,  since  It's 
still  a  paprer  airplane.) 

We  could  devote  this  entire  issue  to  similar 
discrepancies  between  the  facts  and  MCPL 'a 
stacked  deck  of  cajtls  oo  close  air  support. 
We  won't.  There  are  others  far  better  quail- 
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fl«d  than  we  are  to  Bet  the  record  straight — 
although  they'll  have  an  admittedly  hard 
time  refuting  an  "analysis"  which  contains 
so  many  asaertlODS  and  so  lltUe  analysis. 

What's  really  at  iasue.  however.  Is  more 
dLsturblng  than  MCPL'a  having  swallowed  so 
much  bum  dope 

For  one  thing.  If  a  Congressional  (Troup 
Is  going  to  tackle  so  vital  an  issue.  !t  really 
ought  not  to  refuse — as  MCPL's  staff  refused 
In  a  recent  query  from  the  Journal  —  to  make 
known  the  names  of  the  "outside  xmpald 
coi^uUants  and  advisers"  on  whom  it  re- 
lied so  heavily  (Pour  of  the  five  such  con- 
sultants whom  one  staff  member  conferred 
with,  he  admits,  were  pro-Oxed  wliig  and  crit- 
ical of  helicopters  ) 

Second.  MCPL  should  pubUsh — as  the 
armed  services  and  appropriations  commit- 
tees do — unclassified  transcripts  of  their 
hearings  It's  the  only  way  we  know  of  to 
hold  c^insultarits  accountable  for  their  pon- 
tlflcatUins.  and  Congressmen  accountable  for 
their  conclusions 

Third.  MCPL  might  get  better  dope  If  It 
aakpd  Its  consultants  to  make  available  all 
the  papers  they've  written  on  any  particu- 
lar program.  That  DoD  analyst  we  mentioned 
for  Instance,  the  one  who  fathered  A-X. 
Apparently  MCPI.  hasn't  seen  some  of  the 
\  -X  papers  he's  been  circulating  In  the  Pen- 
tagon  Like  the  one  which  says 

"Source  selection  was  reopened  with  a 
trimmed  down  program  one  that  unfortu- 
nately threw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath 
water.  To  bring  the  |gun]  program  down  to 
$29-milllon.  among  other  changes  Eglln  sim- 
ply eliminated  the  hard  core  .  .  .  penetrator 
AP  round  was  dropped  through  the  old  bu- 
reaucratic exjiedlent  of  burying  a  low  priority 
item  by  placing  11  back  In  advanced  develop- 
ment The  results  are  as  follows:  .  .  . 

'We  delay  the  Introduction  of  a  usable 
anti-tank  AP  round  until  at  least  a  year  after 
IOC  (Initial  Operational  Capability  |  of  the 
AX — If  the  round  gets  developed  at  all. 
This  reduces  the  credibility  of  the  A-X  pro- 
gram, to  say  the  least.   .   .   . 

"There  remains  little  chance  of  rolling  out 
an  A-X  with  a  working  CAS  [close  air  sup- 
port) gi.in  This  would  be  a  propaganda  wind- 
fall for  the  A  X  program  critics,  since  so 
much  of  the  aircraft's  effectiveness  Is  predi- 
cated on  the  gun." 

And.  In  another  such  memo,  critical  of  the 
Air  Force's  A-X  engine  choice:  "This  yields 
$750,000  for  propulsion  cost  only  .  .  .  making 
it  clearly  impoeslble  to  meet  a  •1.4-mlUlon 
threshold  " 

Another  MCPL  conclusion  argues  against 
the  Marine  Corps  V  STOL  H;uTler  because 
"No  such  [amphibious  a&saults|  have  been 
conducted  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War. 
and  no  heavily  defended  beacl-ies  exist  a; 
this  time  which  app'jiir  to  be  active  candi- 
dates for  Invasion  "  Whlcli  made  us  recall 
the  crisis  In  Lebanon  and  Uie  Bay  of  Pigs  - 
op>eratlons  fairly  relevant  to  wliat  the  U,irine 
Corpe  case  for  Harrier  U  all  about.  It  may 
be  true  that  no  heavily  defended  beaches 
exist  at  this  time  but  the  thought  haunts 
us  that  a  similar  assassmeul  was  made  just 
months  before  the  Cuban  volunteer  brigade 
got   slaughtered  in   April  of   li)6l 

Finally.  MCPL  argues  against  any  all- 
weather  or  night  attack  capability  un  Chey- 
enne. King  Cobra.  Blackiiawk  and  A  Xi  Its 
only  specific  reasoning  'The  7th  Army  Air 
Cavalry  fleld  evaluations  this  year,  which 
showed  only  3fi  .  of  one  troops  total  en- 
gagements and  only  6'c  of  total  target  acqul- 
.-.lUons  occurred  after  sunset,  convincingly 
demonstrated  the  limited  eSec-tiveocM  o{  any 
.ilrcraft.  be  It  fixed  or  totary-wing,  operating 
.a  night  In  a  Europeaa  combat  situAtion  " 

Simply  to  state  MCPL  s  rationale  expoM* 
the  folly  of  it.  It's  like  aaylug  Lhat  AmerlCi 
woa  Uu  RevoluUoa  and  the  War  of  18U 
without  th«  GaUlng  Gun    so  wliy  buy  It  for 


the  Indian  Wars?  The  fact  that  we  are  able 
to  pick  up  so  few  targets  at  night  with  to- 
day's ayatem*  forcefully  Illustrates  the  need 
for  better  ones  in  the  future. 

Add  It  all  up  and  we  think  most  Members 
of  Congress  will  agree  that  the  questions 
MCPL  addrsesea  on  close  air  support  are  poor- 
ly answered.  More  Important,  however,  are 
the  questions  MCPL  might  have  raised  (and 
asked  DoD  to  consider) .  but  didn't  think  of. 
We  don't  know  the  answers  to  them  either — 
but  if  we  enjoyed  MCPL's  and  Senator  Prox- 
mlre's  clout  In  getting  attention  fexrused  on 
them,  here  are  the  more  fundamental  kind 
of  questions  whlcb  we'd  be  asking : 

Are  we  distributing  our  costly  tiicUcal  air 
resources  correctly  when  only  ten  percent 
of  our  South  Vietnam  air  effort  is  flown 
against  targets  withlii  five  kUomelcrs  of  U.S. 
lrcK>p8  in  contact  with  the  enemy''  (To  us  ex- 
soldlers.  a  target  five  kUck.s  awny  is  soniC- 
body  else  s  war  ) 

Are  we  giving  enough  emphasis  to  all- 
weather  close  air  support  when  ninety  per- 
cent of  the  close  air  support  mLsslons  sched- 
uled fur  Army  winter  fleld  exercises  In  Europe 
are  aborted — because  of  weather,  to  name 
Just  one  problem — prior  to  successTui  execu- 
tion? 

Why  do  we  get  only  ab<TUt  45  flying  hours 
per  month  out  of  a  tactical  aircraft,  but  close 
to  100  for  Army  helicopters? 

Are  we  buying  too  much  tac  air  (or  too 
many  armed  helicopters,  or  enough  artillery) 
when  we  consider  that  ground  forces  could 
have  ten  times  as  many  8-Inch  howitzer  bat- 
talions supporting  them,  for  leas  than  a  ten 
percent  reduction  in  tactical  air  cover?  Or 
ten  more  155-mm.  howitzer  battalions  for 
the  cost   of  a  sinRle    F  4   aircraft   squadron? 

Questions,  that  s  what  we  need  more  of. 
Not  another  wild  MCPL  whack  at  a  very  diffi- 
cult question  Too  many  sfildicrs  and  Ma- 
rines have  too  much  at  gtuke  to  warrant  the 
kind  of  'research"  by  well-nieanins;  but  Ill- 
informed  Congressional  staff  members  which 
Is  evident  In  MCPL's  "hard  analytical  work" 
on  close  air  support 


RACIAL  BALANCE  SCHOOL  BUSING 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President,  the  Nash- 
ville Banner  has  published  a  six-part 
series  on  gran  I  applications  to  HEW  to 
prepare  the  community  for  massive  biLs- 
ing  of  schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial 
balance  Tlie  articles  by  Grady  Gallant 
are  extraordinarj'  well  researched  and 
prepared  and  present  many  disquieting 
questions,  partictilarly  the  question  of 
the  appropriateness  of  the  efforts  of  the 
applicants  and  HEW.  no  matter  Ixiw  well 
intentioned.  to  approach  and  treat  the 
most  difiQcult  social  issue  in  Nashville  at 
this  time  without  full  cooperation  with 
local  governmental  authority  I  have 
called  these  articles  to  the  attention  of 
Secretary  Richardson  expressing  my 
concern  in  this  respect  and  asked  to  be 
fully  briefed. 

I  believe  that  at  least  the  massive  bus- 
ing of  schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial 
balance  as  required  in  a  recent  order  of 
the  US.  district  court  is  an  unconscion- 
able burden  on  the  clilldren  and  parents 
involved.  I  think  it  Ls  wrong  and  a  wrong 
that  must  be  rectified.  In  the  meantime. 
however,  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
Federal  Government  docs  not  act  in  a 
way  which  may  exacerbate  Utis  difBcult 
.situation  instead  of  helping  it.  especially 
by  failure  to  fully  involve  local  school 
authorities  in  any  such  Federal  activities. 

I  commend  the  Nashville  Banner  and 
Grady  GalUnt   for  their  excellent  work 


in  this  respect  and  ask  unanlmotis  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  printed  in  th« 
Rkcord. 

There  beinis;  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follow.s: 
[From  the  Nashville  Banner.  Oct.  19,  1871  ] 

Busing.  Social  Aojustmint  P«ojbct8  To 

Cost  $18  Miluon 

(By  Orady  Oallaut) 

Eleven  new  "social  adjustment  "  projects  to 
attune  public  school  children  to  massive  bus- 
ing and  other  "life  experiences"  encountered 
In  the  modern  school  environment  are  in  the 
works  for  Tennessee  at  a  cost  to  the  federal 
government  tf  $2,829,067  35. 

Of  this  sum.  the  project  budgets  show  that 
$1  230  793  40  would  be  dissipated  in  salaries 
for  those  laboring  In  the  11  adjustment  proj- 
ects, niany  of  whom  are  open  advocates  of 
busing. 

Travel  expenses  for  these  workers  would  eat 
up  another  $92,160. 

Total  coet  for  salaries  and  travel  of  the 
project  workers  Is  $1,322,956  40 

This  leaves  oiUy  $506,111  95  for  child  ad- 
justment and  to  attune  them  to  sociological 
development. 

The  budgets  show  that  most  of  this  $506.- 
111.95  would  be  devoured  by  telephone  bills 
office  rental  and  equipment. 

Applications  to  Implement  the  adjustment 
programs  under  the  Emergency  School  Aialst- 
ance  Program  (ESAP)  have  been  sent  to  Gov. 
Wlnfleld  Uunn. 

He  approved  seven  of  the  proposals  The 
other  four  were  neither  approved  nor  disap- 
proved by  the  governor.  The  Department  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare,  which  admin- 
isters ESAP.  will  now  approve  or  disapprove 
t  hem. 

A  spvokesman  In  the  Governor's  offlce  said 
that  Dunn  relies  on  reconimendations  from 
the  various  communities  Involved  as  to  what 
action  he  should  take  on  these  projects 

The  spokesman  said  it  w-as  his  personal  be- 
lief that  HEW  will  fund  all  11  of  the  projects. 

The  projects  present  a  community  social 
problem  and  outline  a  plan  designed  to 
solve — or  reduce — It. 

Por  example.  Memphis  Conununlty  Educa- 
tion Project  (MCEP)  dlscloaes  that  It  is  "a 
nun-prottt.  tax-exempt,  free-standing  cor- 
poration of  community-minded  persons  who 
are  attempting  to  effectively  Improve  the  so- 
cial conditions  of  Memphis  and  Shelby 
County.  " 

To  this  end  It  has  "four  main  foci  of  activ- 
ity— housing,   health,  education  and   law" 

"We  have  focused  on  these  activities,  not 
to  provide  separate  service  systems,  but  to 
help  the  bl.ick  society  become  a  true  human 
community  with  the  ability  to  relate  to  the 
white  community  as  peers  and.  therefore, 
bring  about  the  sine  qua  non  (essential)  con- 
dition for  true  friendship  and  a  stable 
society" 

To  accomplish  this  and  other  things.  MCEI' 
needs  $413,410  In  federal  funds  under  ESAP 
of  which  $261,100  will  go  for  salaries  and 
$37,800  for  travel  expeiises. 

The  list  of  projects  liu;ludes  tliree  to  be 
conducted  In  Nashville: 

1  Concerned  Citizens  for  Improved 
Schools.  1922  Church  Street.  Second  Floor 
Hear,  requesting  $259.026  35 

2  University  Council  for  Educational  Ad- 
ministration, 29  West  Woodruff  Avenue,  with 
offlres  In  Columbus.  Ohio,  requesting  $78,741 

3  The  Social  Action  Committee  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  luc  ,  6401  Harding  Road,  re- 
cjuestlng  $60,000 

The  Concerned  Citizens  for  Improved 
Brhools  states  It  has  "functioned  successfully 
and  uniquely  for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years 
as  a  bi-ractal  group  dedicated  to  affirmative 
(ommiinlty   Involvemetit   toward   ending   all 
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veatlgea  of  a  dual  school  system  and  the  re- 
sults of  Its  accumulative  patterns  of  discrimi- 
nation." 

The  organization  waa  "spontaneously 
created"  in  March  1969.  Concerns  In  regard 
to  "application  of  criteria  for  zoning  the  pro- 
posed attendance  area  for  a  newly  created 
Junior  high  school"  and  "racial  isolation  of 
all  pupils  In  the  Nashville-Davidson  County 
schools"  were  the  spurs  which  c*used  spon- 
taneous organization  of  the  group,  accord- 
ing to  the  funding  application 

Mrs  Kitty  Smith,  wife  of  Dr,  William  O 
Smith  of  Nashville,  Is  project  director  for 
Concerned  Citizens  Dr  Jciseph  Yeakel,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  b<iard  of  evangelism  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church,  Is  listed  as  the 
authorized  representative  of  Concerned  Citi- 
zens, not  to  be  confused  with  Concerned 
Parents  Association,  Inc. 

Tlie  University  Council  for  Educational 
Administration  under  Dr  Jack  Culbertson, 
Columbus.  Ohio,  propKDses  to  "develop  and 
test  a  simulation  program  for  urban  admin- 
istrators, partictilarly  as  related  to  education 
and  race,"  according  to  Dr.  Elbert  Brooks, 
Metro  school  director.  In  a  letter  endorsing 
the  project. 

The  profKJsed  program  "promises  much  In 
relation  to  the  development  of  reality- 
oriented  materials  for  the  upgrading  of  in- 
service  training,  professional  growth  and 
development  oppvortunltles  for  practicing  ad- 
ministrators, and  for  the  training  of  new 
administrators,"  he  observed  In  a  letter  to 
Culbertson  dated  Sept    21.  1971 

The  project  proposes  to  help  school  leaders 
in  Nashville  "deal  effectively  with  desegrega- 
tion problems,"  Culbertson  says. 

The  Social  Action  Committee  of  Christians 
and  Jews.  6401  Harding  Road,  proposes  to 
establish  two  etwly-mornlng,  free  child  care 
centers  to  help  take  care  of  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  between  the  time  when  the 
mothers  must  go  to  work  and  the  children 
must  leave  to  go  to  schools  opening  at  10 
a.m. 

Charles  B  Myers,  an  assistant  professor  of 
history  and  social  science  education  at 
George  Pea  body  College  for  Teachers,  Is  the 
project  contact  person   with  HBW. 

All  1 1  projects  plan  to  spend  their  funds 
in  a  year  or  lees. 

The  organizations  requesting  ESAP  funds 
and  their  cities  are : 

1  Concerned  Citizens  for  Improved 
Schools,  1923  Church  Street,  Second  Floor 
Rear.  Nashville    Request:    $259.626  35. 

2.  University  Council  for  Educational  Ad- 
ministration. 29  West  Woodruff  St.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Request  $78,741  for  work  in 
Nashville 

3  The  Social  Action  Committee  for  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  Inc.,  6401  Harding  Road, 
Nashville.  Request:  $60,000 

4.  TTie  Unity  Group  Fund.  Inc  .  1348  Grove 
Street,  Chattanooga    Request:   $372,970, 

6.  Memphis  Education  Project,  Inc  ,  740 
Court,  Memphis    Request:   $413,410, 

6.  Memphis  Urban  League.  646  Beale 
Street,  Memphis    Request:  $236,242. 

7.  Community  Touth  Playhouse,  Inc  ,  1185 
South  Bellevue,  Memphis.  Request:   $61,680, 

8.  Memphis    Panel    of    American    Women, 
6603     Gwynne     Road.     Memphis.     Request 
$19,971 

9.  Williamson  County  Citizens  for  Human 
Dignity,  P.O.  Box  433,  Franklin,  Tonu.  Re- 
quest:  $58,303. 

10  The  Civic  Action  CouncU  of  Jackaon, 
P.O      Box    3003.    Jackaon.    Tenn,    Requeet 
$89,725 

11  The  General  Board  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion. Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
1474  Humber  Street,  Memphis.  This  organi- 
zation requested  a  total  of  $814,176,  but 
proposes  spending  $17,589  on  a  ChatUnooga, 
Tenn..  project,  with  the  remainder  being 
spent  in  cities  of  states  other  than  Tennee- 


The  other  communities  Included  In  the 
proposal  are  Tupelo,  Miss.;  Phenli  City,  Ala.; 
Savannah  and  Chatham  County.  Ga.,  and 
Morehouse  Parish.  La. 

IProm  the  Nashville  Banner,  Oct.  20,   1971) 

FtDEEAL     Grant     or     $259,626     Sought     fob 

Busing  Pbopacanda  Campaign 

I  By  Grady  Gallant ) 

An   Intensive   propaganda   campaign    using 

a  "mobile  van."  week-end  retreats,  mass  In- 

d'x;trinatlonal  meetings  and  other  devices  Is 

planned  by  Concerned  Citizens  for  Improved 

Schools  to  attune  public  school  children  and 

their  parents  to  "a  new  way  of  life"  here 

To  mount  this  "determined  and  creative 
campaign  against  negativism,"  and  orgaru- 
zaUon  has  applied  for  $259,62636  In  federal 
funds,  of  which  $208,294  40,  would  be  drained 
Into  employe  salaries,  services  and  benefits. 
The  mass  media  assault  against  "white 
ghetto  mentalities"  and  for  Integrating 
the  desegregated  schools  "  would  Include 
$60,000-worth  of  monthly  television  s{>eclal8 
and  »25.000-worth  of  billboards,  radio  and 
television  sp>ot  announcements,  all  to  be  paid 
for  from  taxpayers'  money 

Workshop  consultants  would  be  brought 
In  at  $100-a-dfty  and  a  "media  consultant  " 
would  be  hired  at  $100-a-day  for  96  days,  for 
a  total  expenditure  of  $9,600  for  about  19 
weeks  of  work,  if  he  works  a  five-day-week 

A  community  newsletter  to  be  distributed 
monthly  as  planned  will  cost  $3,600  for  cir- 
culation of  Its  5.000  copies  A  monthly  news- 
letter aimed  at  students  would  be  circulated 
to  30.000  (  f  them  at  an  annual  coet  of  $8.4O0 
Students  texts  and  handbooks  would  cost 
$380  and  students'  workshop  proceedings  will 
dissipate  If  the  plan  Is  approved,  another 
$1,250  The  parents'  workshop  proceedings 
would  cost  another  $500.  and  telephone  and 
postage  costs  are  forecast  to  be  $3,375  for 
the  year. 

Application  for  the  more  than  a  quarter 
million  dollars  In  federal  tax  money  was 
made  through  the  Emergency  School  Assist- 
ance Program  (ESAP:  Prounounced  E-SAP) 
ESAP  is  administered  by  the  Deptu-tment 
of  Health.  Education  and  'Welfaj-e  Funds  are 
given  to  groups  and  organizations  which  wish 
to  help  in  the  busing  and  integration  of 
public  school  children 

Concerned  Citizens  for  Improved  Schools 
(CCIS)  has  existed  for  3  4  years.  It  is  a  bl- 
raclal  group  "dedicated  to  affirmative  com- 
munity Involvement  toward  ending  all  ves- 
tiges of  a  dual  school  system  and  the  re- 
sults of  Its  accumulative  patterns  of  discri- 
mination," the  organization  notes  In  Its  re- 
quest for  tax  refunds. 

It  was  "spontaneously  created,"  according 
to  a  description  of  its  origin  In  the  project 
application.  Its  membership  Is  75  per  cent 
white,  and  Includes  some  open  advocates  of 
busing. 

Following  spontaneous  creation,  the  group 
became  active  m  promotion  of  "community 
action  for  social  change." 

with  its  help.  Clergy  United  for  School  In- 
tegration (CUIE),  College  and  University 
Professors  United  for  Integrated  Education 
iCUPUIE)  and  (White)  Nashvlluans  for  In- 
tegrated Education  were  organized. 

The  application  has  cleared  Gov.  Wlnfleld 
Dunn's  desk,  without  his  approval  or  veto, 
and  has  been  sent  on  to  federal  officials. 

•'Invited  members  of  CCIS  te«tifle<l  on  l)e- 
half  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  finally  adjudi- 
cated before  <U.8  District)  Judge  L.  Clure 
Morton  (Kelley  vs.  Board  of  Kdtioatlon)",  It 
Is  noted  by  the  tax  funds  applicant. 

Last  June  ESAP  gave  $39,581  for  CCIS  to 
form  what  It  called  Volunteers  In  Action 
(VIA),  an  activity  which  involves  36  high 
school  students  who  "inform  the  students, 
their  own  peers,  about  the  Indlspensabillty 
and  Justice  of  school  Integration." 

In  explaining  the  need  far  expansion  and 


continuation  of  the  'VXA  program.  CCIS  notes 
that  the  "tense  atmosphere"  resulting  from 
the  btislng  Issue  of  the  recent  race  for  mayor 
and  "the  transfer  of  senior  students"  from 
schools  from  which  they  would  have  been 
graduated  "will  make  U  somewhat  dlfficu'.t 
to  secure  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
an  Integrated,  unitary  school  system." 

Being  the  "main  beneficiaries  of  the  op- 
portunities for  quality  integrated  education 
the  students  "must  be  reached  on  a  one-tc- 
oue  basis  and  must  have  the  opportunity  lor 
Input  to  diffuse  the  tensions  and  create  more 
genuine  interaction  within  their  own 
schools." 

Reaching  students  on  a  one-to-one  basis 
with  Volunteers  in  Action  Is  expensive.  In 
the  second  application  for  federal  tax  money 
In  less  than  s  year,  COLS  wants  $48,000  to  pay 
80  such  volunteers  $600  annually  A  week-end 
retreat  for  50  volunteer  trainees  will  cost 
another  $1,300  And  a  two-week  training  pro- 
gram for  60  VlAs  at  $5  a  week  w.i:  cost  st;:: 
another  $500,  according  to  CCIS  figures 

"In  an  out-of-school  atmosphere  where 
students  will  feel  free  to  express  their  ideas 
candidly  and  honestly,  we  will  use  the  work- 
shop format  for  a  two-day  (week-end)  d'lS- 
cussion  (just  as  soon  as  possible  .  .  .  wlthm 
30  days  I  on  racism  led  by  experts  In  the  fleld 
from  several  frameworks  of  reference."  the 
application  for  federal  tax  money  states 

'We  w:I!  reach  for  an  attendance  of  800  or 
at  least  30  students  from  20  high  schooU«: 

"The  curriculum  would  include  informs- 
tlon  on  how  to  dlstlng^ulsh  between  Indivia- 
ual  prejudice  and  Institutional  racism:  racism 
as  it  manifests  itself  in  America,  as  well  as 
European  and  Latin  American  history  docu- 
ments, other  serious  literature:  information 
on  ghetto  life  and  culture  i  black  i;  about 
black  In  a  white  society:  about  white  ghetto 
mentalities  and  how  our  society  has  caused 
and  p>erpetuated  racist  patterns,  etc.,"  the 
profKJsal  states 

Volunteers  in  Action  tise  such  methods  in 
achieving  objectives  as  developing  materials 
to  "establish  rapport  with  their  own  peer 
groups,"  pariiclpatiiig  as  speakers,  bureau 
panels  and  "  dialogue  groups"'  and  "lew  key 
mobilizing  of  students  who  are  supportive  of 
integration  and  those  who  believe  in  affirma- 
tive Involvement  in  projects  ' 

They  aloo  implement  "buddy  systemf  with- 
in the  school  in  order  to  diffuse  tensions  and 
establish  (long  range)  more  genuine  rela- 
tionships among  all  the  students" 

The  volunteers  also  seri-e  as  "conamunlca- 
tlons  links"  In  the  Urt>an  League  sponsored 
Unitary  Sch(X>i  System  Assistance  Cei.ter 
Rumor  Control  Center   (USSACRCC) 

Under  its  plan  for  Intensive  propaganda 
activities  for  busing  and  elimination  of  the 
neighborhood  school,  there  would  be  a  prot- 
ect director  paid  $14,000  annually  who 
would  t>e  assisted  by  an  associate  director 
making  $10,000  annually  A  "media  special- 
ist "  would  be  paid  $10,000 

A  part-time  "commvinlty  organizer"  would 
receive  $6  000  based  on  an  aruiual  salary  of 
$12  000   should  he  be  fu!l-Um« 

An  admlni«ttr»tlve  assistant  would  be  paid 
$7,000  annually,  a  secretary  would  get  $6,t»0C 
and  a  cierk  typlsn  wcnild  receive  $4,800 

StAlI  travel  expenses  are  set  at  llJOO  an- 
nually 

State-Wide  delegates  to  a  workshop  on 
Parents  Orgamaauon — 60  delegates — »-ould 
cost  $7,500. 

CCIS  has  budgeted  $5,000  for  rental  of  four 
offloee  for  a  year,  $«00  for  workshop  sate 
rental  for  two  days  and  $460  foe  the  week- 
end retreat  site  for  VIA  tralaees. 

The  group  also  propoees  to  buy  $8.27e 
worth  of  equipment  suoh  as  a  16-iiuii  pro- 
Joctoc  ($8631  .  an  electroatatlc  oopler  ($1346  i . 
a  Polaroid  camera  and  case  ($380).  projec- 
tion Uble  ($63  951  reoortl  player  ($50)  and 
mailing  meter  ($9«)  To  )««Be  and  operate  the 
nHJblle  van  for  the  cocnmuxuty  organisutg 
Will  ooet  $4,000. 
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Anotber  (2,100  would  be  spent  for  offlc* 
equipment  for  thr«e  ofBces  »t  $700  for  eacb 
office.  The  organization  now  has  only  on« 
oBlce 

Five  hundred  dollars  will  be  paid  to  con- 
tract aenrtcea  of  an  auditor. 

The  bl-raclal  advisory  rommlttp^  of  Con- 
cerned Citizens  for  Improved  Schools  are 
listed  In  the  request  for  tax  money  from 
HEW  as  Dr  Thomas  Ogletre«,  1212  West  End; 
Mrs  W  A  OXeary.  5334  Overton  Road:  Mrs. 
Carol  C  O'Neill,  1809  Morena  Street;  Inman 
Otey,  906  Llschey  Ave  ;  Mrs  Rice  Pierce,  5013 
Stlllwood  Drive.  Mrs  Prince  Rivers.  1903 
Morena  St  ;  Dr  J  Tarleton,  1714  Wlndover 
Drive,  Dr  Eugene  Teselle.  2007  Linden.  Don- 
na Vaughn.  1818  Beech  Ave 

Mrs  Elmer  West  3515  Granny  White  Pike; 
William  White  Jr.,  1107  Kellow  St  ,  Mrs.  E.  L 
Whltmore.  3613  Batavla.  Dr.  Joseph  Yeakel. 
1014  Woodmont  Boulevard.  -Steve  Bareflrld. 
540  Rlchman  Drive,  the  Rev  WUllani  Burnea, 
1503  I6th  Ave   S. 

Dc.n  Beisswenger,  235  Lauderdale  Road; 
Mrs  David  A.  Bergmark,  923  17th  Ave  North; 
Mike  Bonnell  4510  Cranny  White  Pike,  Isaac 
Crosby,  920  Marengo  Lane;  James  Curry.  1003 
Battlefleld  Drive;  Mrs.  Leslie  A  Falk.  1417 
Clalrmont  Place;  Mrs.  John  M.  Krase.  1015 
Noel  ton  Lane. 

Dan  Oraves,  302  Elmlngton  Ave.;  Nancy 
HoUomon.  815  ftanisey;  JuUua  Jones,  3906 
Kings  Lane;  Amy  Kurluud.  1805  Kingsbury 
Drive;  Theorore  LewU.  1400  Acklen  A»e.; 
Joyce  A  Long.  1409  ChasUr  Av«. 

Mrs.  Johnella  Martin.  1704  VUla  Place; 
Warner  L.  McCreary,  1S20A  Delta  Ave.;  and 
Mrs    Richard  M.  Morln.  813  Clematia  Drive. 

Ti-.ursday's  article  will  report  project  plana 
of  other  Nashville  groups.) 

EOUCATOBS  SEKK   PtTNOS  FOR   ADJUSTMENT.  ToO 

(By  Orady  OaUant) 

Not  only  Is  adjustment  necessary  for  par- 
ents and  public  school  children  Involved  In 
masBlTe  busing  under  the  order  of  US.  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  L.  C  Morton,  school  ad- 
ministrators also  feel  acute  adjustment  needs 
as  they  face  problems  thrust  upon  them  by 
radical  school  changes 

Tax  money  for  sociological  adjvistment  Is 
obtained  by  various  private  groups  and  or- 
ganizations wishing  to  help  with  public 
school  children  from  the  Emergency  School 
Assistance  Program  (ESAP)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 

One  of  three  ESAP  project  propofials  for 
Nashville  now  pending  before  HEW  haa  been 
submitted  for  funding  by  the  University 
Council  for  Education  Administration,  with 
offices  located  at  29  West  Woodr^itl  Ave.. 
Columbus,  Ohio  Jack  A.  Culbertatjn  is  execu- 
tive director  of  this  organization 

With  the  help  of  several  staff  members  of 
Nashville  Metro  school  system,  "who  have 
b«en  Involved  In  Its  development  at  all 
stages."  Culbertson  has  come  up  with  a  pro- 
poeai  to  develop  and  test  a  simulation  pro- 
gram for  urban  administrators,  "particularly 
as  related  to  education  and  race  ' 

GAVE   KNDoascMEhrr 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Culbert8<jn  dated  Sept. 
21.  1971.  Dr.  Elbert  Brooks,  director  of  Nash- 
ville schools,  noted  hLs  endorsement  of  the 
prop>06a; 

Dr  Brooks  then  wrote  that  this  project 
"promLseB  mucb  In  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  reality-oriented  materials  for  the 
upgrading  of  In-service  training,  professional 
growth  and  developnaent  opportunities  for 
practicing  admin tatrators.  and  for  the  train- 
ing   of     new    administrator." 

In  plain  language,  the  program  intends 
to  develop  simulated  (or  Imitation)  situa- 
tions and  problents  of  the  kind  actually  being 
experienced  by  school  administrators  and 
oUier  leaders  In  Nashville. 

Once  thee*  sltuattons  and  problems  are 
developed,  they  would  be  used  In  a  series  of 
workshops  to  illustrate  Incidents  happening 


In  the  schools.  Workshop  participants  would 
then   discuss   how    they   would   handle  such 

"problems  of  denegratlon  " 

"The  problems  which  have  major  Implica- 
tions for  training  will  be  selected,  classified 
and  related  to  .significant  administrative 
r-imctliins  central  to  the  Emergency  School 
.\s.sl.sLance     Program      ( that     is        developing 

■onirnunlty  programs;  giving  leadership  to 
.special  curriculum  revision  prograia«  uiider- 
taktiig  special  comprehensive  planning,  and 
so   fortli )       the  project   outline   roeais. 

T<)     COST     $78,74  1 

The  creation  of  these  artificial  situations 
and  problems  In  order  to  learn  how  to  deal 
with  the  real  things  happening  dally  In  the 
public  schools  will  cost  178.741,  according 
to  the  project  request  for  federal   tax  funds 

Salaries,  consultants  travel  back  and  forth 
between  consultants,  honoraria  for  directors 
and  personnel  benef^t.s  dissipate  more  thun 
$38, 400  of  the  sum  sought 

The  heavy  cost  of  administration  of  such 
a  simple  program  as  the  one  projected  by 
the  University  Council  for  Kdiicatlonal  Ad- 
lulnl.strstlon  Is  ref1ect<'d  in  employe  .•salaries 
budgeted  in  the  proposal  to  be  paid  by  fed- 
era!  I,axpayers 

"Director  il  5  time.  12  months  at  »36,0OO 
annually),   »7.200. 

"Assistant  director  (1-3  time.  12  months  at 
•  14  OOO  annually)  ,  •4,700 

Assistant  1 1-3  time,  12  months  at  tlO.aOO 
annually)  ,  »3.6iX). 

"A-islstant  I  1  A  time.  12  months  at  $11,200 
annually  i  ,  S2.8O0. 

■Secretf.ry  12  time,  13  months  at  $6,000 
annually  1 ,  »3.(>00. 

TTiis  is  a  total  of  (21.300  for  five  part- 
time  workers. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  are  budgeted  to 
cost  an  additional  $3,608  for  such  personnel 
benefits  as  retirement,  di.'»bllity  and  hospi- 
tal Insurance- -pi us  travel  and  per  diem  to 
Na.shville  and  Columbus   OhM    in  ihp  amount 

of  »a.6oo 

Added  to  their  total  of  $21,300  In  r.alaries. 
the  additional  expenses  just  cited  brmg  their 
cost  up  U>  $28,408. 

They  plan  Uj  u.^e  only  tl.OOO-worth  of  of- 
fice .supplies  and  materials,  however 

These  workers  would  require  the  services 
of  "(wnsuitants"  to  "plan  design  and  block- 
out  simulation  materials  "  This  cons'.iltant 
service  will  cost  $3,5O0. 

Nerr  im  cust 

The  next  most  expen.slve  item  on  the  budg- 
et for  this  simulation  prograjn  Is  the  $11,250 
required  for  the  filming  "of  six  critical  in- 
cidents " 

TTiree  one- week  workshops    which  Include 

per  diem  for  75   participants,  honoraria  for 

directors,    plus   travel    and   other   expen.ses,  ' 

whatever  these  "other  expenses"  m^lght  be  - 

for  they  are  not  specified  -costs  |8.0(Xi 

"CreatUm  of  30  In-basket  Items'  will  drain 
olT  »2.<)<X)  Kn  ■in-ba.sket  item"  Is  described 
by  a  school  ofBclal  as  written  material  de- 
scribing a  problem  or  altuatlon  which  is 
placed  "in  Uie  basket"  on  an  administrator's 
desk 

T^e  administrator  then  removes  It.  rends 
II  and  glvee  his  comment  as  to  how  he  would 
have  handled  tJie  pri>blem  described 

Production  of  12  "audio-taped  simula- 
tions" would  cost  •2.760.  and  another  CSCXK) 
la  requested  to  produce  "six  problem-cen- 
tered group  exercises  " 

To  plan  and  produce  "support  content" 
would  coet  $3,000.  and  another  $3  000  tax 
dollars  would  be  spent  to  "develop  Instrnc- 
UjTri  manual.  evHluatlon  procedures  and  re- 
lated materials." 

Production  of  written  materials  and  nega- 
tives for  workshop  use  would  require  expendi- 
ture of  $5. OOO  more 

IWDIRBCT   COSTS 

A  mystery  "Indirect  costs, '  which  are  not 
Itemized,  are  given  under  "other  costs"  as 
$5,833.  This  heavy  expenditure — more  than 


that  required  for  consultants  to  block-out 
and  design  simulation  materials  ($3,000; 
and  for  creation  of  30  In-basket  items  ($2,- 
0<X))  -  Is  Juiit  explained  as  t)elng  8  per  cent 
uf  $72,908 

The  $72,908  figure  is  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect until  8  per  cent  (B";  of  $72,908)  or  $5,833. 
l.i  added  to  \\. 

When  $5,833  la  added  to  $72,908,  you  get 
$78,74 1,  which  is  the  figure  given  as  the  total 
cost  of  the  project. 

The  funds  are  scheduled  to  be  spent  and 
the  project  completed  In  a  year 

The  proposal  gives  11  stages  through  which 
the  project  would  advance  to  its  cocipletlon. 
Events  'associated  with  desegregation"  will 
first  be  monitored  to  "Identify  major  prob- 
lems encountered  by  school  administrators." 
if  the  project  receives  the  funds. 

Instructional  objectives  then  would  Ise  de- 
cided and  the  simulated  situations  to  be  de- 
veloped would  be  determined.  Background 
facts  needed  for  the  simulations  will  be  gath- 
ered and  the  simulated  situations  and  prob- 
lems will  be  developed,  under  the  proposal. 

TXISD     OUT 

The  materials  would  then  lie  tried  out 
"with  selected  personnel  "  from  Metro  schools. 
The  materials  would  be  revised,  plans  would 
be  completed  for  the  workstiop.s  and  mate- 
rials would  be  packaged  for  use 

By  -Sept  1.  1972.  the  project  Is  designed  to 
"conduct  comprehensive  continuing  €^duca- 
ticai  f>rc>pTama"  involving  Metro  sc-hool  per- 
80J-. nel  and    "community  " 

'An  analysis  of  evaluation  data"'  will  fol- 
low "by  ijjept.  30.  1972.  •  and  by  "Oct  30. 
1872,  development  of  recommendations  for 
refining  the  materials  and  for  extending  their 
use   to   jTthPT    urban   settinfts  "   will    be   done. 

Tilts  appears  to  mean  tliat  the  products  of 
this  vear-loog  effort  will  be  shown  in  other 
cities 

In  its  appeal  for  tax  funds,  the  University 
Council  lor  Kducational  Administration 
clairru  It  has  had  "subetantlai  experience  in 
the  de'.elopment  of  simulated  situation^  and 
other  types  of  materials  during  the  last  10 
years," 

MADE     AVAttABI-K 

"It  Is  estimated,"  the  grmip  states,  "that 
during  this  period  mi:>re  than  30  0(X)  prac- 
ticing schix)i  ftdmlnlfnrators  have  experienced 
one  or  more  of  the  24  different  simulations 
now  made  avaliable  for  use  for  continuing 
education  punxwee 

"A  number  of  professors  have  expressed  an 
interest  In  developing  the  pmjected  slniula- 
tlons  bearing  upon  desegregation  and  e<iURl 
learning  opportunities 

■"Since  the  University  Council  fiw  Educa- 
tional Administration  Is  made  up  of  68  major 
universities.  It  Is  able  to  draw  u|x>n  a  wide 
range  of  training  resources,  not  only  in  mate- 
rials development,  but  also  in  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  workshops  "  the  or- 
ganization  states. 

rrasT  cbant 

Local  school  ofUclal.s  say  tba*  this  project 
was  initially  part  of  the  $9,098,864  72  Metro 
school  1971-72  ESAP  grant  pruptjsal  It. 
along  with  other  proposals,  was  denied  and 
of  the  total  sum  sought  only  $1,418,368  was 
approved. 

It  has  been  resubmitted  through  the  Uni- 
versity Council  for  Educational  Administra- 
tion in  a  second  try  for  the  money. 

The  propxisal  lists  the  BlraciaJ  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Metro  School  System  of 
the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program 
here.  This  committee,  unlike  in  other  project 
proposals,  Is  a  committee  which  Is  a  part 
of  the  Metro  school  system  and  functions 
as  a  committee  in  other  Metro  projects 

The  committee  membership  is  given  as 
follows;  along  with  the  name  of  the  organi- 
zation which  appointed  them  to  the  com- 
mittee: 

Mrs.  Zenoch  O  Adams.  1024  Kellow  St, 
Metro   PTA    Council;    Dr.    Charles    E.    Kim- 
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brough.  2600  Walker  Lane.  NAACP;  Frank 
BaUey.  1116  Eighth  Ave.  South.  KSEA.  Title 
1,  Advisory  C-ommittee;  Mrs.  James  P.  Carter. 
1000  Gale  Lane.  League  of  Women  Voters; 
Dr.  Roy  Clark.  2130  West  End  Ave  .  Minis- 
terial Association;  Mrs.  Beverly  Bass.  1314 
Fifth  Ave.  North.  Model  Cities  Agency;  Phil 
Eakes.  2608  Crump  Drive,  luter-Hlghl  Coun- 
cil; Dr,  Dana  Swlck,  Box  514.  Peabody  Col- 
lege. 

Lloyd  H.  arlffir..  401  Union  St  .  Nashville 
Area  Cnanioer  of  Commerce;  Mrs  Alexander 
Heard,  211  Deer  Park  Drive.  Council  of  Com- 
munity Services;  Robert  Horton.  107  Metro 
Court  House.  Metro  Government  (Mayor's 
office)  ;  Julius  Jaicobs.  105  Leake  Ave..  Metro 
Action  Commission. 

Ted  Martin.  1710  Hayes  St.,  Metropolitan- 
Nashville  Education  Association;  C.  E.  Mc- 
Gruder.  908  32nd  Ave..  North  Nashville  Citi- 
zens Coordinating  Gommlltee;  Dr.  Nicholas 
Sievlklng.  3(X)  Oxford  House.  Urban  Observa- 
tory; William  Stifler.  614  Lyuuwood  Blvd.. 
Committee  for  Unitary  School  Plan;  Dr.  G.  J. 
Tarleton  Jr..  1714  Wlndover  Drive;  and  Dr. 
M.  D.  Williams.  Tennessee  State  University. 
Nashville  Urban  League. 

[Prom  the  Nashville  Banner.  Oct,  22,  1971  \ 

Leagcz  Plans  Pohums,  Paper  With  U.S. 

Funds 

(By  Grady  Gallant) 

A  request  for  federal  tax  money  to  start 
"forums"  for  "extreme  and  polarized  views" 
concerning  a  unitary  school  system,  to  "work 
with"  sociology  and  American  history  classes 
In  Metro  high  schools,  and  to  publish  a  bi- 
weekly newsletter  for  high  school  students 
has  been  made  by  the  NaihvUle  Urban  League 
Unitary  School  System  Assistance  Center 

The  request  for  $94  138  in  pubUc  money 
has  been  made  through  the  Emergency  School 
Assistance  Program  (ESAP).  which  is  admin- 
istered by  the  US  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  brings  to  four  the  number  of  private 
groups  and  organizations  in  Nashville  seek- 
ing ESAP  funds  to  help  with  the  problems 
created  by  the  massive  busing  order  of  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  L  C  Morton  There  are 
now  12  proposals  seeking  ESAP  grants  of 
more  than  $18  million  In  tax  funds  for  Ten- 
nessee private  groups. 

Unitary  School  Svstem  Assistance  Center 
(USSAC)    is  located  at   1922  Church  St. 

Under  the  section  of  Its  proposal  entitled 
"Attitude  Change  Through  Participation." 
the  Unitary  School  System  Assistance  Center 
outlines  a  plan  to  place  Its  meml)ers  in  the 
classroom  "to  help  the  teacher  set  up  and 
run  this  program  through  helping  the  teach- 
er devise  his  curriculum  and  through  partici- 
pating in  the  classroom  It-self   " 

TTie  Center  proposes  to  "work  with  soci- 
ology and  American  hlston.-  classes  in  the 
Metropolitan  high  schools  to  formulate  class- 
room situations  In  wlilch  students  would  ex- 
amine the  sociology  and  history  of  race  rela- 
tions in  the  U  S  ' 

The  proposal  goes  on  to  state  that: 

"This  thirst  for  new  race  relations  study 
in  the  schools  would  be  set  up  as  a  system  of 
consultation  In  which  USSAC  staff  members 
would  vLsit  a  high  school  teacher  and  talk  to 
them  (sici.  informally,  about  the  need  for 
these  type  studies  as  a  part  of  the  teachers 
yearly  curriculum 

"Although  the  ESAP  proposal  of  the  Metro- 
politan school  board  contains  plans  for 
researching  multi-ethnic  textbooks  and  for 
classroom  adjustment."'  the  Unitary  School 
System  Assistance  Center  observes,  "It  is  felt 
the  proposed  program  Is  more  directly 
agreed  to  the  current  needs  of  Nashville  high 
school  students  as  it  is  specifically  designed 
to  use  a  variety  of  existing  resource  mate- 
rials and  to  involve  the  students  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  directions  the  program 
will  take  In  the  classroom." 


In  addition  to  taking  part  in  running 
American  history  and  sociology  classes,  ilie 
Center  members  wish  to  bring  "the  meiisage 
of  equity  and  brotherhood"  Into  the  com- 
munity and  the  schools  "through  presenting 
an  entertainment  which  Imparts  a  message 
through  what  it  verbalizes  and  the  spirit 
which  It  symbolizes   " 

To  acc<mipUsh  this  adjustment,  the  Uiii- 
tary  School  Sj-stem  Assistance  Center  pro- 
poses   to    use    funds    for    "sing-out    group  " 

■"A  sing-out  group  composed  of  black  and 
white  students  visiting  areas  of  tension 
within  the  Nashville  community  and  Its  high 
schools  could  serve  to  ease  hostility  and  pro- 
vide a  link  of  cooperation  between  reluctant 
persons  and-or  groups,"  the  proposal  ob- 
serves. 

Tlie  Center"s  proposal  for  tax  funds  claims 
"a  newsletter  would  fill  a  communication 
need  among  those  students  Involved  In  the 
desegregation  process  in  Nashville  and  act  as 
a  valuable  aid  to  changing  modes  of  dis- 
criminatory thought." 

To  solve  this  problem  and  "meet  this  nead," 
the  USSAC  proposal  seeks  to  publish  a  bi- 
weekly newsletter  financed  by  the  federal 
government  which  would  t>e  "distributed  to 
the  students  of  Nashville"s  high  schools."' 

"This  newsletter  wotild  contain  Informa- 
tion about  the  concept  of  the  unitary  school 
system  at  work  in  Nashville,  and  parables. 
essays,  and  histories  relevant  In  race  rela- 
tions in  the  US.  The  material  published 
would  be  partly  written  by  Unitary  School 
System  Assistance  Center  and  partly  col- 
lected from  high  school  students" 

Concerning  the  need  It  sees  for  a  forum  for 
the  most  extreme  and  or  polarized  jxilnts 
of  a  year  emanating  from  public  and  private 
debate  concerning  Implementation  of  a 
unitary  school  system,  the  C-enter  says  such 
forums  would  "allow  these  diverse  points  of 
view  to  be  expressed  In  a  manner  allo'wlng 
for  orderly  opinion  and  Idea  sharing  among 
at*endlng   proups" 

There  could  possibly  be  trouble,  however, 
the  proposal  states. 

"The  emotional  factors  Involved  in  this 
type  of  meeting  miiv  initially  lead  to  periods 
of  disruptions,  but  with  further  communi- 
cation on  the  level  of  this  forum  a  mean- 
ingful appreciation  of  different  persuasions 
could  be  initlftted  and  ."sustained,"  the  project 
proposal   clulm.s 

The  individual  group  would  not  only  con- 
tribute "lf.s  shared  opinions  to  the  white, 
but  would  obtain  an  awareness  of  the  di- 
versity of  the  urban  and  subtirlian  com- 
munity, and  oome  to  know  each  other  as 
human   beings  rather  than  stereotypes." 

The  forums  would  ftinctlon  "as  vehicles 
of  information  at  the  community  level  and 
at  the  high  school  level."  it  was  noted. 

"The  method  of  exchange  between  the 
groups  would  follow  the  same  pattern  in 
either  dichotomy  but  the  community  for- 
ums will  be  dl.scusslons  between  members 
Of  organized  groups,  whereas  the  high  school 
forums  would  t>e  an  exchange  between  the 
students  through  either  existing  school 
groups  or  Individual  students,"  the  Center's 
ptDpoeal  states. 

Employe  salarle.";,  services  and  benefits 
would  coet  $43,600  under  this  proposal,  in- 
cluding $6,(KX)  for  fringe  benefits  for  the 
five  employes 

A  full-time  "as.ilstant  director"  would  be 
employed  by  the  Center  at  $10,000  annually: 
a  full-time  "educator  specialist"  at  $11,000 
annually;  a  music  teacher  full-time  at  $5,000 
annually,  a  typist  and  layout  employe  at 
$5.5C»0  and  a  secretary  at  $6,000. 

In  addition,  "administrative  overhead" 
could  cost  $17,000. 

The  "newsletter  and  advertising"  cost  la 
given  in  the  proposal  as  $3,000.  Reeouroe  ma- 
terial would  cost  $5,000  and  "pupil  expense" 
would  be  $14,400. 


"Pupil  expense  "  Is  not  $960  for  the  year 
and  "conference  Bind  trips  would  cost  an- 
<nher  $900 

'Postage  and  shljjplng  would  require  $500 
and  the  telephone  bills  would  amount  to 
$1  CiOO  fcr  the  vear 

OtISce  supplies  would  require  expenditure 
of  $600.  equipment  rental  $600  and  facili- 
ties  TtU'-ii.    $ ;  ..;CO. 

The  proposal  claims  that  the  Unitary 
School  System  Assistance  Center  "has  the 
pledged  formal  ciwperatlon  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Nashville  Board  of  Education  and  lines 
of  communication  are  open  between  the 
USSAC  ofBce  and  the  school  administra- 
tion." 

But  the  project  said  that  there  is  "un- 
willingness and  or  inability  of  the  school 
board  to  take  a  strong  position  of  leadership 
In  the  processes  companion  to  unifying  the 
school   system." 

"Attitude  change  in  education  and  in- 
tegration Is  needed  in  Nashville  community 
and  USSAC  must  expand  to  meet  this  need.  ' 
the  Center  states  in  its  reque-'t  for  federal 
tax  dollars. 

The  Metro  school  system  has  a  written 
"statement  of  working  relationship"  with 
the  Nashville  Urban  League's  USSAC  proj- 
ect, which  was  funded  by  ESAP  earlier. 

This  project  has  three  activities  in  its 
program:  (1)  Community  Information  and 
Rumor  Control.  (2)  Ombudsman  role  con- 
cerning student-parent  'ights.  (3)  Change 
agent  role. 

In  all  these  areas,  officials  of  the  school 
system  for  USSAC  to  contact  are  set  out 
by  name. 

"In  seeking  to  serve  as  change  agent  In  any 
area  of  school  system  operation,  'USSAC 
should  contact.  Inform,  enter  In  a  dialogue 
with  and  seek  to  positively  Involve  and  work 
with  responsible  Individuals  and  groups"  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  set  out  which  follows  steps 
from  contracting  the  administrator  directly 
responsible  for  the  specific  activity  through 
the  levels  of  responsibliity  to  the  school- 
board. 

School  authorities  would  oppose  private 
individuals  helping  with  curriculum  plan- 
ning and  the  running  of  classrooms.  Dr. 
Brooks.  Metro  school  director,  said. 

The  bl-raclal  advisory  board  is  listed  in 
the  proposal  as:  Mrs.  M  W.  Booker.  408 
Randy  Rd  ;  Miss  Annie  S  Cooper.  2131 
Sharondale  Drive;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Depr:e,<:t 
773  Brook  Hollow  Rd.;  WlUlam  H  Eason.  478 
Westcrest  Drive  (who  the  Center  says  is  no 
longer  a  board  member) ;  W.  D  Hawkins, 
Flsk   University. 

Robert  Helton,  Room  107.  Court  House; 
Henry  Hucles.  1722  23rd  Ave  :  Audrey  John- 
.son,  Mehary  Medical  College  1005  18th  Ave.; 
Donzell  Johnson,  924  Bradford  Ave.;  Robert 
Kelley.  1710  Haye^  St  ;  Randy  Mills  Jr  .  Apt. 
I.-12,  McMurray  Minor  Apartments 

Randy  Mills  Sr  ,  Apt  L-12.  McMurray 
Minor  Apartments  isic)  Mrs  Doris  Overal!, 
246  South  14th  E.;  Paul  Overall  Jr.  24f 
South  4th  St:  Malcolm  iBubba  Ownby  201 
Garrett  Drive;  Les  E  Pratt  Rt  4  Flora  Msx- 
well;  Evelyn  Sutton.  Rt  4.  Holt  Rd:  Paul 
Sutton.  Rt.  4.  Holt  Rd  Wayne  Thompson. 
1464  Meharrv  Boulevard  and  M  D  Wtllinms. 
Tennessee  State  University. 

FOE  200  Students;  $60,000  Child  Carf  Funds 
Are  REQrxsTED 

(By  Grady  Gallant) 

The  &5clal  Action  Committee  of  C?hrl.=;tlar,s 
and  Jews.  Inc.,  6401  Harding  Road,  has  re- 
quested $60. too  m  federal  tax  funds  under 
the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program 
(ESAP)  to  establish  two  early  morning,  free 
child  care  centers"'  here. 

These  centers,  which  would  be  located  at 
Howard  United  Church  of  Christ  Buchanan 
at  28th  Ave  North,  and  at  the  Fifteenth  Ave- 
nue Church  of  Christ,  2127  Fifteenth  Avenue 
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North,  would  "help  care  for  children  of  work- 
ing mothers."  Each  would  be  designed  to  ac- 
commodate 100  children 

The  children  would  be  ctLrt^  for  between 
the  time  the  mother*  must  leave  home  for 
work  and  when  the  children  mnat  leave  for 
»chiX)l8  which  open  as  late  a^  10  a  m  under 
Federal  Judge  L  Clure  Mortons  massive  bus- 
ing order 

During  this  time,  the  children  will  be 
served  "a  simple  but  nouriahlng  breakfast: 
Juice,  milk,  rolls  cereal'  and  will  participate 
In  •'creative  activity"  study  or  reading.  a.s 
well  as  Indoor  or  outdoor  plav 

The  profp-ani  is  planned  for  the  period  be- 
ginning Oct  15,  1971  and  ending  June  15. 
1972.  eight  months.  However,  the  budget, 
•hows  pay  scales  figured  on  a  9-nionth  basis. 

HEAVY     COST 

A«  In  other  ESAP  proposals,  this  one  re- 
flects the  heavy  coat  of  operailiik;  any  project 
involving  children  under  the  project  plan- 
ning of  ESAP  fund  seekers. 

Only  112.837.  which  Is  budgeted  under 
"other  costs."  *-ouM  be  required  for  the 
"ctUldrea's  meals,  insurance,  etc." 

On  the  other  hand,  employe  salaries,  serv- 
ice* and  benefits  consume  »37,901.  or  more 
than  half,  of  the  money  requested 

A  full-time  executive  dlrecUir  for  the  earlv 
morning  centers  will  cost  $7,500.  His  pay  for 
the  nine  months  is  baaed  on  an  annual 
salary  of  •10,000. 

A  typist-clerk  (annual  scale  of  (6,000) 
would  get  M,500.  There  would  be  four  food 
specialists  (on  an  annual  rate  of  $3.S50  each) 
who  would  get  »2.730  each  for  a  total  cost 
of  $10,820. 

There  would  be  four  "program  specialists" 
at  a  cost  of  $2,730  eacii  for  the  nine  months, 
or  a  total  of  $10,020 

Personnel  fringe  benefits  would  require  an 
addltlunal  $4,061. 

The  36,0O0  'uourlahlng  breakfasU"  would 
cost  only  36  cents  each  for  a  UJtai  of  $1  1.520 

EQUTPMINT    COSTS 

To  operate  the  office  of  the  early  morning 
day  care  centers  would  require  ."iuch  equip- 
ment as  (secretary  desk  and  chair  ($198). 
IBM  Selectrlc  tj'pe\^Tlter  ($456),  file  cabinet 
($55),  executive  desk  and  chair  ($275)  and 
two  storage  cabinets  at  $100  each  ($200) 

There  would  also  be  purchased  two  televi- 
sion sets  at  $150  each  ($300) ,  two  record  play- 
ers at  $50  each  ($100),  two  16-mxn  projectors 
at  $353  e.^ch  ($706).  and  two  recorder  cas- 
settes at  $46  each  ($92) , 

Program  materials  for  the  children  would 
be  less  expensive  than  the  office  equipment 
Two  hundred  units  at  a  unit  charge  of  $3.75 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  $750 — or  only  $19 
more  than  the  combined  cost  of  the  IBM 
type-ATlter  and  the  executive  desk  and  chair 

These  program  materials  Include: 

"Indoor  play  supplies,  games,  blocks,  puz- 
zles, construction  toys,  etc  "  at  $1  50  per 
cblld. 

"Outdoor  play  supplies;  includes  balls, 
ropes,  etc,"  at  25  cents  per  child. 

"Enrichment  program  supplies:  Includes 
books,  records,  art  and  creative  supplies, 
etc."  at  $2  per  child. 

The  unit  costs  total  $3  75  per  child. 

Travel  would  cost  $900  and  office  supplies 
would  cost  $250  Postage  and  stationery  are 
budgeted  at  $250  and  telephones  would  cost 
$500 

Rental  for  the  facilities  located  In  the  two 
churches  wotUd  cost  $2,400. 

Equipment  rental  is  given  aa  $1,080  and 
contracted  services  would  cost  $1,500 

"Other  expenditures,"  a  mystery  Item  in  all 
ESA?  project  proposal  budget  prijjectlons, 
would  require  $367. 

INNEB  rrrr 
The  proposal   notes   that   the   two  church 
buildings  selected  for  the  centers  are  "with- 
in  the   Inner-city,   largely   black   community 
served,    under    the    desegregation    plan,    by 


three  elementary  (grades  1  to  4»  •chools, 
Westmeade  Parmer  and  H  O  Hill,  all  lo- 
cated in  the  general  West  Nashville  «ubur- 
ban.  white,  area  " 

The  center  locations  are  easily  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  the  neighborhood  aerved 
and  will  serve  as  pick-up  points  for  the 
buse.s  taltlnK  the  children  to  their  assigned 
si-ho(ils  I  details  are  belnR  worked  out  by  h 
member  of  the  3ACCJ  and  Mr  Carlisle  Beaa- 
ley.  Metre  transportation  director  " 

The  certer.s  are  also  accessible  "for  subur- 
ban parents  from  the  tliree  elementary 
.scho.jl  ar«»as  driving  to  work  in  mld-lown 
(being  noL  tar  frcm  40)." 

The  proposal  states  that  "a  number  of 
such  parents  expressed  Interest  In  using 
the  ser\lce.  no  mutter  where  !t  was  located.  " 

Personrel  employed  at  the  centers  "will 
t>e  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  quallhcalions 
required  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  licensing  standards,  "  the  proposal 
states. 

ALSO    VOLUNmaS 

A  minimum  of  six  volunteers  per  day 
woulL  r.lso  serve  in  each  center  These  will 
be  recruited  by  members  of  the  Social  Action 
Committee  of  Christians  and  Jews.  Inc 
through  the  social  action  cummittees  of 
their  churches.  These  churches  include  The 
Temple  and  West  End  Synagogues.  St, 
Henry  s  and  St.  Ann's  Catholic  Churches. 
St  DavKIs  and  St  Georges  Episcopal 
Churches  West  End,  Belmont  and  Edgehlll 
United  Methodist  Churches,  Brookmeade  and 
Howan.  United  Church  of  Chrlst-C'.'ngrega- 
tlonal.  Ftfteenth  Avenue  Church  of  Christ 
and  the  Society  of  Friends  Volunteers  would 
al.so    be   sought   In    the   neighborhood. 

Amorif;  those  listed  in  the  proposal  as 
S.\CCJ  members  "having  experience  In  the 
field  u.°  education  or  in  that  of  race  rela- 
tions "  are: 

Mrs.  Zenach  O  (Bettye)  Adams,  member 
of  Metro  School  Board  ESAP  advisory  com- 
mittee and  co-chairman  of  Metro  Council  of 
PTA. 

larry  8  Crist,  associate  professor  at  "Van- 
derbilt  University  and  menit>er  of  Uie  board 
of  advisors  of  Flsk  University  Afro-American 
Kesearch   Center   ESAP   program. 

The  Rev.  Charles  N.  Fulton  III,  associate 
priest  at  St  George's  Episcopal  Church  and 
past  director  of  an  interracial  caiup  program 
at    Poughkeepsie,   NY 

Attorney  John  Oannon.  chatrooau  of  the 
Industrial  Advisory  Council.  Nashville  Op- 
portunltle.s  Industrialization  Center. 

Rabbi  Randall  M  Palk.  rabbi  of  Tlie 
Temple  and  chairman  of  Metro  Human  Rela- 
tions Con.mls6loii.  He  is  also  listed  as  a 
member  of  Tennessee  Stale  University  ESAP 
piogram. 

Ihe  Re\  Wilson  Q.  Welch  Jr.,  associate 
professor  of  religion  and  philosophy  at  Fl.sk 
University,  member  of  the  board  of  advisers 
of  Afro-American  Research  Centers  ESAP 
program. 

listed  as  members  of  the  advisory  coounlt- 
tee  of  iJie  proposed  KSAP  projected  are: 

Mrs  Bettye  Adams,  1024  Kellow  St.,  who  Is 
also  listed  on  the  bl-racial  committee  of  the 
University  Council  for  Educational  Admin- 
istration ESAP  project  described  in  Thurs- 
day s  article. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Miller.  118  Taggart  Ave;  Robert 
Moore.  Box  834,  Plsk  University;  Charles  B. 
Myers.  1050  Percy  Warner  Boulevard,  the 
Bev,  WUsoa  Q.  WelcOi  Jr.,  3959  King's  Lane. 
John  S  Oanucko,  216  Jackson  Boulevard;  and 
Rabbi   PaJk,    iaO»   Canterbury    Drive. 

Chattanooo*  Unrrr  G«otn»  Sssks 
$372,970  Pttndinc 

(By  Grady  Oallantl 
The  Unity  Group  Fund,  Inc  ,  Chattanooga. 
has  applied  for  $372,970  in  federal  tax  funds 
"for  counseling,  negotiating  and  other  activi- 
ties" in  the  field  of  school  integration  and 
community  race  relations. 


Almost  all  of  the  money  requested — $330.- 
080  of  the  total  $372,870— will  be  used  in 
pajrment  of  salaries,  employe  benefits  and 
travel  Travel  and  per  diem  would  cost  $21.- 
600  under  the  plan  Salaries  and  employe 
benefits   would   cost   $290,480 

Application  for  tax  money  has  been  made 
1x>  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program 
(ESAP).  which  is  administered  by  the  US. 
l>epartment  of  Health.  Education  B.';d  Wel- 
fare It  is  one  of  12  such  proposals  by  pri- 
vate groujjs  and  organlaations  Iti  Tennessee. 
The  four  applications  by  Nashville  groups 
were  reported  last  week  in  The  Nashville 
Banner 

Headquarters  of  The  Unity  Group  Fund, 
Inc  .  is  In  the  office  of  the  pastor  of  Second 
Missionary  Baptist  Cliurch,  the  Rev.  Paul 
A   McDanlel. 

NON-POLmCAt 

The  Rev  Mr  McDanlel  said  The  Unity 
Group  Fund,  Inc  .  Is  a  "non-poMtlcal"  or- 
ganlration  and  that  he  Is  'acting  chair- 
man " 

The  Unity  Group  Fund.  Inc  ,  according  to 
the  EASP  proposal,  grew  out  of  TTie  Unity 
Group,  which  was  organized  In  the  fall  of 
1970. 

The  primary  purpose  of  The  Unity  Group, 
which  was  active  politically,  was  to  get  black 
representation  on  the  City  Commission  of 
Chattanooga." 

John  P.  Franklin,  a  Negro,  was  elected  to 
the  commission  and  assumed  the  poet  of 
commissioner  of  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare last  April. 

"Being  successful  In  this  venture,"  tJie 
ES.\P  proposal  for  tax  money  states,  "the 
group  decided  to  continue  its  existence  and 
broaden  its  concerns  to  include  housing, 
education  and  inter-group  relations 

"The  Unity  Group  Is  camp>osed  of  leaders 
of  civil,  civil  rights,  religious,  social  and  po- 
litical groups  of  the  black  communitv  and 
other  liiterested  citizens." 

BALANCED   coMMrmr 

The  proposal  lists  three  white  persons  and 
five  Negroes  on  the  bi-raoJal  committee,  with 
'two  addltiona;  white  members'  still  to  be 
selected. 

On  the  bl-raclal  committee  are  James  Wil- 
liams, 6326  Dorsey  St..  (chairman  of  19th 
Ward,  l.^t  Precinct  In  Chattanooga)  repre- 
senting The  Informers  Club  of  Alton  Park; 
Irvln  Overton,  3713  Glen  wood  Parkway,  {cam- 
paign manager  for  the  successful  Negro  city 
conmilsalon  candidate)  John  FVanklln,  rep- 
resenting Unity  Group, 

Richard  J.  Ramsey,  3124  Rose  Terrace, 
chairman  of  the  Clearinghouse  on  Public  Ed- 
ucation. Ben  Miller,  3009  Klrby  Ave  .  repre- 
senting the  Community  Action  Program. 

Miss  WllUe  L,  McClendon,  4804  Oakland 
Ave.,  representing  Action  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil; Mrs.  B.  T.  Cromble,  3419  East  3rd  St, 
representing  the  Orchard  Knob-Glen  wood 
Area  Advisory  Council. 

Robert  E  Brown.  434-B  aiUespie  Road, 
representing  the  NAACP.  and  William  Har- 
ris. 514  Blltmore  Drive,  president  of  the  Chat- 
tanoo»?a  Chapter  of  the  Tennessee  Council 
on  Human  Relations  He  is  also  pastor  of 
Palrvlew  Presbyterian  Church,  913  East  9th 
Street 

MXSSAUC    QUOTED 

In  a  message  accompanying  the  proposal 
entitled  Reactions  to  the  ESAP  Proposal 
Submitted  by  the  Unity  Orotip,"  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Harris  wTltes; 

"The  people  who  oppose  desegregation  of 
the  schooLs  have  much  more  ready  access 
to  the  mass  media  than  is  the  case  In  most 
communities.  This  makes  it  doubly  hard  for 
the  school  b.'yard  and  stafT  to  act  responsibly 
In  this  regard. 

"The  problem  la  so  significant  that  the 
public  relations  component  of  the  proposal 
should  be  expanded  from  a  mere  line  In  the 
budget  Into  one  of  the  major  thrusts  of  the 
proposal. 
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with  the  $373,970  In  tax  funds,  the  group 
proposes  to  "Identify  those  In-school  youth 
leaders  who  are  dedicated  to  working  with- 
in the  system,"  aa  well  as  "identify  those 
out -of -school  youth  leaders  who  are  ppo- 
lagonlstlc  of  the  system." 

The  out-of -school  leaders  will  work  with 
the  hard  core  drop-outs,  the  Isolationists  who 
feel   integration  Is  a  racial  injustice." 

Employe  salaries,  services  and  benefits  are 
broken  down  on  the  pwoposed  budget  as  $12,- 
OOO  annually  for  the  director  and  $8,000  for 
his  assistant  director.  Two  clerk-typists  at 
$4,000  annually  would  cost  $8,000,  Fringe 
benefits  for  these  employees  would  be  $4,080. 

There  would  be  seven  "coordinators"  at 
♦750  a  month  for  10  months,  or  a  total  of 
$.>2  500. 

Twenty-five  "community  workers"  at  $500 
a  month  for  10  months  would  cost  a  total  of 
$125,000;  11  more  community  workers  (des- 
ignated as  Community  Workers  III  at  $600 
would  total  $55,000  Fringe  benefiu  for  these 
workers  would  require  an  eiddltlonal  exp>ense 
of  $27,900, 

Travel  and  per  diem  figured  in  the  proposed 
budget  at  1,200  miles  at  9  cents  a  mile  for 
20  workers  for  10  months  equals  a  $2,000 
expense. 

An  interesting  budget  Item  Is  "Inter-com 
system  In  motor  vehicles"  at  a  cost  of  $3,000 
A  second  Interesting  budget  Item  ts  "6  type- 
writers at  $500  for  a  total  of  $1,000"   (sic  ). 

A  calculator  at  the  cost  of  $500  and  a 
mimeograph  machine  at  $500.  as  well  as  two 
"conference  tables"  at  $100  each  are  budgeted. 

The  ever  needed  consultants,  who  are  so 
often  listed  In  ESAP  proposals,  have  not  been 
forgotten  here,  though  they  work  cheaper 
than  some,  being  budgeted  at  $26  a  day, 
rather  than  the  usual  $100  dally  In  any 
case,  there  are  six  of  theee  on  the  proposed 
budget  at  $25  for  a  total  of  $150. 

An  expensive  budget  Item,  requiring  $10,- 
000  in  tax  funds,  are  "medical  expenses  at 
$100    per    student    times    100    students  " 

Legal  fees  at  $10  per  student  for  100  stu- 
dents come  out  to  the  same  $10,000  cost. 

"Janitorial  service  at  $100  per  month  times 
12  months  for  $1 ,000'"  total  appears  to  be  $200 
Short  of  the  amount  of  tax  money  needed  to 
keep  the  office  clean. 

"Up  Keep  Contracts"  cost  $150  under  the 
prop>08al   of  this  group  for  ESAP  funds 

"Release  time  payment  and  supportive  pay 
for  parents  for  200  days  at  $20  a  day"  adds 
up  to  $4,000  under  the  proposal.  Utilities  at 
$100  a  month  for  12  months  will  cost  $1,200 

Rental  of  a  "portable  loud  speaker"  at  $5 
dally  for  120  days  costs  $600.  whether  It  Is 
needed  or  not. 

Office  space  is  to  cost  $200  a  month  for  a 
year  for  a  total  of  $2,400,  TTiree  desks  at  $100 
each  cost  $300  and  the  75  folding  chairs 
budgeted  cost  $460. 

The  group  plans  to  lease  four  station 
wagons  at  $160  a  month  for  10  months  for 
a  total  cost  of  $6,000. 

It  Is  also  planned  to  provide  ccwt  of  am- 
bulance service  to  students  requiring  it  as 
the  result  "of  school  altercations." 

In  addition,  it  la  proposed  that  coopera- 
tion of  legal  "personnel"  be  obtained  "In  the 
event  that  any  student  was  accused  of  violat- 
ing civil  law." 

The  group  proposes  to  work  with  school 
officials  "In  identifying  low  achievers"  and  to 
work  to  have  an  out-of -school  tutorial  pro- 
gram for  them,  A  "special  out-of-scfaool 
counBelUng  service  to  chronic  problem  stu- 
dents In  cooperation  with  parents  and  teach- 
ers "  would  be  provided. 

The  group  also  wants  to  help  find  stu- 
dents p>art-time  work  and  to  bring  students 
and  families  "Into  contact  with  those  com- 
munity resources  that  can  provlds  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  on  an  emergency 
basis  " 

A  bl-raclal  speakers'  bureau  U  planned 
"to  present  the  status  of  school  integration 
at  any  period  through  the  school  year." 


"After  all,"  the  mlnlater  writes,  "the  pur* 
poew  of  the  propoeal  U  to  change  publlo 
opinions  and  attitudes  in  order  that  deaegre* 
gallon  may  t>e  carried  out  in  a  smooth  and 
orderly  manner.  Any  propoeal  having  this 
purpose  would  be  silly  not  to  pay  greater  at- 
tention to  the  mass  media, 

"This  component  of  the  proposal  should 
be  expanded  by  at  least  600  per  cent.  Includ- 
ing a  fuUtime  staff  person  and  plans  for  spe- 
cific use  of  FCC  (Federal  Communications 
CommUslon)  public  service  time  and  press 
releases." 

TO    COST     t4,S00 

Public  relations,  "TV,  radio,  newspaper'  Is 
listed  under  "Other  Cost"  In  the  propKDsal 
as  to  cost  $4,600. 

The  Unity  Fund  Group,  Inc.  outlines  nu- 
merous activities  mainly  consisting  of  Iden- 
tifying people  and  recording  Information 
about  them  and  their  problems,  holding 
meetings,  making  talks  and  getting  medical 
and  legal  aid  for  students. 

"The  possibility  of  an  outbreak  of  violence 
will  haunt  the  (school )  system  for  several 
months  to  come  To  meet  this  problem,  the 
proposal  for  ESAP  tax  money  plana  to  get  co- 
operation of  medical  personnel  "In  the  event 
that  a  school  altercation  would  result  In 
Injury  to  any  student"  and  to  "provide  medi- 
cal services  needed  in  the  event  that  an 
injured  student  was  not  covered  by  acci- 
dent Insurance  and  or  his  family  was  not  able 
to  cover  the  cost  of  medical  treatment  " 


OUR  PAKISTAN  POLICY  PUZZLE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr,  President,  on  August 
12,  1971,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers  seeking  an  ex- 
tensive clarification  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  toward  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  and  the  conflict  In  East  Bengal. 
The  State  Department's  response  on 
August  26,  1971,  was,  in  my  estimation, 
grossly  inadequate.  I  have  delayed  mak- 
ing this  exchange  public  because  of  con- 
versations on  a  staff  level  which  I  hoped 
might  result  In  a  more  forthright,  de- 
tailed, and  candid  response  to  my  ques- 
tions. Unfortunately,  my  staff  has  been 
informed  that  no  fiu-ther  public  re- 
■sponse  win  be  forthcoming. 

The  questions  I  asked  cover  the  scope 
of  our  Pakistan  policy — arms  shipments, 
refugee  aid,  repatriation,  the  status  of 
our  relations  with  India,  and  the  Inter- 
play of  the  great  powers  in  this  situa- 
tion. Anyone  comparing  the  questions  in 
my  letter  and  the  State  Department's 
responses  would  have  to  reach  the  con- 
cltislon  that  their  letter  deliberately 
Ignored  some  of  those  questions  and 
answered  others  In  a  way  more  Intended 
to  confuse  or  divert  than  to  clarify.  It 
is  littered  with  inconsistencies  and  empty 
generalities. 

Let  me  cite  just  a  few  of  the  more 
flagrant  examples.  I  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation of  how  it  happened  that  the 
administration  announced  one  arms 
shipment  policy  and  then  apparently  fol- 
lowed another.  Whoever  wrote  the  State 
Department  letter  did  not  apparently 
regard  such  an  inquiry  into  the  way  In 
which  the  executive  and  military  bu- 
reauracy  misfunctioned  worthy  of  an 
answer. 

Instead  he  launched  into  a  page-lonir 
discussion  of  the  history  of  our  military 
aid  to  Pakistan  since  1965.  To  confuse 
matters  further,  In  the  course  of  two 
paragraphs  of  that  dlscuaslon  we  w«-e 
told  first  that  we  have  inx>vlded  no  lethal 


end  items  since  September  1965,  then 
that  some  ammunition  was  also  sold,  and 
finally,  that  no  military  ammtmition  has 
been  involved.  Perhaps  the  nuances  of 
those  phrases  have  some  special  meaning 
to  someone  in  the  State  D^iartment  but 
I  doubt  they  are  Intelligible  to  anyone 
else. 

Arguing  that  the  arbitrarj-  action  of  a 
full  military  embargo  might  limit  our 
influence  on  the  Pakistani  Government, 
the  letter  ignores  entirely  the  point  that 
our  continued  arms  shipments  app>ear  to 
publicly  condone  Pakistani  policy  in  East 
Bengal.  Instead  the  letter  minimizes  the 
eCfect  of  the  military  materiel  as  having 
little  real  military  consequence  In  East 
Pakistan.  To  a  Bengali  on  the  lethal  re- 
ceiving end  of  those  supplies.  It  miist  ap- 
pear otherwise. 

That  the  issue  of  U.S.  arms  shipments 
is  far  from  dead — despite  the  supposed 
expiration  of  the  export  licenses — is 
dramatically  demonstrated  by  the  dis- 
closure of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  frcMn  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Kennedy'  ,  of  two  arms  deals,  negotiated 
after  the  March  25  deadline  and  totaling 
nearly  $10  mUllon. 

The  matter  of  U.S.  Government  policy 
on  economic  aid,  too,  is  dealt  with  in  the 
letter  in  a  manner  designed  to  leave  the 
reader  more  in  doubt  afterward  than 
before.  Authoritative  reports  that  the 
United  States  was  consistently  the  lone 
holdout  for  continued  aid  to  Pakistan  in 
the  aid  consortium  meetings  are  entirely 
disregarded. 

Instead,  the  letter  boldly  states  without 
explanation  or  elucidation  that  our 
Government's  position  on  present  and 
future  aid  does  not  difler  materially  from 
that  of  moet  other  donors. 

Finally,  with  regard  the  grave  political 
consequences  of  the  Esist  Bengal  situa- 
tion and  of  our  reactions  to  it,  the  letter 
offers  one  paragraph,  a  paragraph 
drowning  in  phrases  about  encouraging 
reconciliation,  maintaining  coop>erative 
relationships  with  both  India  and  Paki- 
stan and  keeping  a  substantive  relation- 
ship with  each  of  them  to  be  effective 
in  counseling  restraint.  This  paragraph 
seems  to  have  been  written  in  a  diplo- 
matic fairyland  where  China  and  Russia 
do  not  exist,  where  India-United  States 
relations  remain  undamaged,  where  7 
million  human  beings  seeking  refuge 
from  brutal  repression  are  only  a  dimly 
seen  reality,  and  where  the  Immense 
chasm  of  passion  that  now  separates  the 
two  halves  of  Pakistan  can  be  trippingly 
bridged. 

Ilils  passage  and  other  portions  of  the 
letter  are  so  coolly  complacement  that 
they  seem  more  appropriate  to  a  consid- 
eration of  some  protocol  squabble  be- 
tween petty  principalities  rather  than  a 
human  and  ptolltical  crisis  of  major  pro- 
portions. That  crisis  has  already  cost 
thousands  of  lives,  destroyed  our  good  re- 
lations 'With  the  second  most  populous 
nation  in  the  world  and  further  under- 
mined the  credibility  of  our  Govern- 
ment's public  word. 

In  stun  this  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence Is  further  proof  that  the  Nixon 
admlnlstratioo  either  cannot  at  wlB  not 
publicly  explain  its  Pakistan  policy.  In 
the  absence  of  such  an  explanation,  I 
believe  the  Congren  has  no  clurice  but 
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to  take  the  InitUttve  itself.  Not  only  must 
It  act  to  p««8  S.  2508,  authorizing  up  to 
$400  million  in  refugee  aalatance,  iKit  it 
must  also  suspend  all  texsacaxtic  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  Pakistan  until  there  is  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  Govenunent  of 
Pakistan  Is  making  a  genuine  effort  to 
reach  a  peace  of  conciliation  and  com- 
promise. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
change   of    letters    be    printed    in    the 

RECORi). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

tJ.8,    SlMATE, 

CoMiirrm  or  thk  Juoicijuir. 
Waahlntfton,  DC.  Auffu.it  12,  1971. 
The  HononUjle  Wuxjam  P.  RocEaa, 
i;  S   SecTttary  of  State,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAB  Mb.  Sbckktakt  :  R«c«nt  events  have 
undencor«d  the  growing  docnMtle  and  Inter- 
nAtlonai  Importance  ot  tta«  conflict  In  East 
Ben^aL  CKtr  new«p«p«rs  and  national  news 
mftgayJnee  hav«  brought  home  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  horror  of  Pakistani  atrocities, 
the  tragedy  of  the  refugees,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  interminable  bloodshed  If  events  In 
East  Bengal  continue  on  the  current  path. 
Furthermore,  the  Just  announced  treaty  of 
friendship  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
India  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  East 
Pakistan  crisis  has  stimulated  heightened 
International  rivalry  and  raised  new  pros- 
pects tor  great  power  confrontation.  It  U 
further  evidence  that  the  US.  In  Its  own 
self-interest  cannot  pursue  a  policy  of  more 
passivity  in  South  Asia. 

In  light  of  the  above,  the  failure  of  our 
government  to  explain  clearly  and  forth - 
rightly  our  policy  in  regard  to  the  conflict  in 
East  PaUstan  has  become  increasingly  dis- 
tressing. A  clear  statement  explaining  both 
the  methods  and  the  objectives  of  that  pol- 
icy would  do  much  to  dispel  the  ambiguities 
and  doubts  that  exist  In  my  mind  and.  I  am 
sure.  In  the  minds  of  many  Americans 

First,  the  conditions  underlying  our  pol- 
icy regarding  sales  and  shipments  of  military 
arms  and  eq\ilpoient  to  the  Qovemment  of 
Pakistan  have  been  a  source  of  oonsKierable 
confusion  and  controversy.  I  now  understand 
that  the  outstanding  licenses  for  the  export 
of  ■"non-lethal"  equipment  cover  the  pur- 
chase of  about  tlS  million  worth  of  military 
goods  and  that  about  tl08  million  of  these 
licenses  wUI  expire  in  the  middle  of  thli 
month. 

While  this  expiration  la  welcome,  an  ade- 
quate explanation  has  not  yet  been  made  of 
why  sxtch  confusion  was  allowed  to  exist  or 
why  a  full  embargo  on  military  shipments  to 
Pakistan  (including  the  revocation  of  out- 
standing Uoenaes)  waa  not  hnposed  In  the 
first  place.  Such  an  explanation  still  seems 
very  much  in  order.  Furthermore,  what  la  the 
exact  nature  of  the  arms  and  military  sup- 
plies for  which  export  licenses  are  outstand- 
ing and  which  have  not  as  yet  been  shipped? 
What  Is  your  best  estimate  of  the  p>ortlon  of 
Pakistani  arms  and  military  equipment  that 
U  of  United  States  origin?  Does  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  have  evidence  that  equipment 
and  aims  tupptied  by  the  US.  Government 
or  by  Amerlcaa  manufaeturera,  have  been 
employed  by  PaJdatan  armed  foroea  against 
the  people  of  East  Pakistan?  If  ao,  what  ateps 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  raoocurrance,  and 
why  haa  such  evidence  not  been  aulflclent 
grounds  to  cut  off  all  further  military  sup- 
ply exports  to  Pakistan? 

A  second  point  of  serious  concern  haa  been 
the  poaltton  we  bave  taken  is  tlte  Paklatan 
Akt  Oensorttum.  Aoooadlng  to  peratotent 
praai  raporta  tha  tratted  States  has  been  tba 
only  conaarttum  nation  to  oppoae  tbe  tmma- 


dlate  soapeaalon  ot  ongoing  economic  aid. 
Tbe  reasoning  behind  this  position  has  not 
been  wrplatnad  in  detalL 

The  HotsM  of  Bepraeentattvea  liaa  already 
acted  to  delete  ecoaonUc  aaaiatanoe  to  Paki- 
stan frotn  the  pending  foralgn  aid  bill.  Tbe 
Senate  will  soon  be  conaldmng  tlie  same 
leglalatlon.  Tberefore.  It  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  the  AdmlnlstraUon  to  explain  now  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  American  people  what 
evidence.  If  any,  tt  has  for  believing  that  our 
continued  aid  will  further  a  peaceful  political 
settlement  of  the  conflict  In  Pakistan.  In 
short,  what  Is  the  nature  of  the  "Influence" 
we  have  in  Pakistan  to  which  the  President 
referred  on  August  4?  What  evidence  Lb  there 
that  our  Influence  has  produced  any  positive 
results  to  date** 

I  certainly  support  wholeheartedly  the  ef- 
forts our  government  has  thus  far  made  to 
help  clothe  and  feed  the  refugees  in  both 
India  and  Pakistan.  I  am,  of  course,  satis- 
fled  that  it  is  our  Ctovemment's  desire  to  see 
our  relief  supplies  and  commodity's  aid  used 
for  their  intended  purpoeee.  But  what  If  any 
controls  do  we  exercise  over  the  movenxent 
of  these  supplies  once  they  reach  Pakistan? 
What  guarantees  do  we  have  that  they  are 
not  being  commandeered  by  the  Pakistan 
army?  What  evidence  do  we  have  that  they 
have  been  thus  diverted  In  the  past? 

There  are  currently  estimated  to  be  cloae 
to  seven  million  refugees  in  India.  How  many 
refugees  do  you  foresee  by  the  end  of  1971? 
What  U  your  estimate  of  the  capability  of 
the  Ckjvernment  of  India  to  clothe  and  feed 
these  people?  What  is  your  aaaeaament  of 
the  prospects  for  the  safe  return  of  these 
refugees  to  their  homes  In  East  Bengal  in 
the  foreeeeabte  future? 

Beyond  the  question  of  relief  and  even 
repatriation  of  the  refugees,  is  the  question 
of  the  future  of  Pakistan  and  South  Asia. 
What  is  your  assessment  of  the  possibilities 
for  reconciliation  between  East  and  West 
Pakistan,  and  under  what  circumstances  do 
you  believe  that  reconciliation  might  best 
take  place?  How  do  you  asseaa  the  increasing 
reports  of  the  possibility  of  war  between 
India  and  Pakistan?  To  wliat  extent  baa  our 
policy  contrltxuted  to  closer  relations  between 
Russia  and  India  and  further  deterioration 
of  UJS.-Indlan  relations?  In  the  Interest  of 
maintaining  leverage  or  Influence  on  the 
Government  of  West  Pakistan,  are  we  not 
sacrificing  other  Interests  of  even  greater 
value? 

The  President  said  on  August  4.  "We  are 
not  going  to  engage  In  public  pressure  on  the 
Oovernment  of  West  Paldstan,"  yet  the  State 
Department  twlee  this  week  has  publicly 
warned  the  Pakistan  Oovernment  with  re- 
gard to  the  trial  of  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman. 
As  one  of  the  stgners  of  a  letter  to  you  about 
Bhlekh  Mujibur  earlier  this  week,  I  fully  sup- 
port that  action.  However,  It  would  be  ot  in- 
terest to  know  whether  you  regard  this  step 
as  a  revlalon  of  tbe  policy  enunciated  by  tbe 
Preaident.  And  if  so,  la  our  Oovernment  now 
willing  to  exert  "public  pressure"  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  fate  of  one  individual  but 
also  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  a  whole 
people? 

I  look  forward  to  your  response  to  these 
questiona  at  yo\u'  earliest  possible  con- 
venience. 

Sincerely, 

BiacH  BsTB, 

VS.  Senator 

DxpArriTENT  or  State, 
Washington,  DC  ,  August  26,  1971 
Hon.    BmcK   Bath. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

DBAS  SkNAToa  Bath:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  ot  August 
13,  concerning  United  States  policy  In  the 
current  crista  In  Baat  Pakistan. 


Tour  letter  touchea  on  numerous  aspects 
of  the  crisis.  Tbe  questions  you  raise  are  dif- 
ficult ones,  reflecting  the  exceedingly  com- 
plex and  serious  policy  lasues  that  are  In- 
volved, r  think  you  will  agree  that  the  an- 
swers are  also  dlSIcUlt,  for  all  of  us.  as  this 
Government  seeks  to  pursue  policies  that 
will  preserve  both  our  own  Interests  and 
help  make  a  contribution  toward  relieving 
the  great  humanitarian  aspects  of  the  crisis. 
Our  approach  to  thia  difllcult  situation 
from  the  outset  has  been  essentially  three- 
fold. First,  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the 
millions  of  p>eople  caught  up  in  this  great 
human  tragedy,  we  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  humanitarian  relief  efforts,  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  We  Intend  to  continue 
that  role.  Secondly,  because  of  the  obvious 
dangers  of  conflict  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan which  would  so  drastically  worsen  this 
crisis,  we  have  counseled  restraint  with  both 
countries  We  are  continuing  to  do  so. 
Thirdly,  recognizing  the  essential  need  to 
focus  on  the  root  cause  of  the  problem,  we 
have  urged  the  Government  of  Pakistan  to 
move  as  quickly  as  it  can  with  steps  that 
will  begin  the  urgent  task  of  a  peaceful  po- 
litical accomnuxlation.  To  the  extent  we  can 
meaningfully  contribute  to  this  process,  we 
win  continue  this  effort. 

We  believe  that  this  policy  is  the  right  one 
under  the  circumstances.  We  intend  to  per- 
severe In  the  various  efforts  that  make  up 
this  policy,  conscious  in  doing  so  of  both 
the  limitations  on  what  any  outside  power 
can  do  to  influence  the  actions  of  sovereign 
powers  in  such  a  crisis  and  of  the  compul- 
sions that  rest  on  the  entire  world  com- 
munity to  be  responsive  in  a  tragedy  of  such 
proportions  and  potential. 

Let  me  now  rest>ond  to  your  queeUons 
about  the  various  elements  that  go  into  our 
policy. 

There  has  been  a  widespread  and  erroneous 
belief  that  the  United  States  has  been  a 
major  supplier  of  arms  to  Pakistan  since  the 
critical  days  of  March  1971.  In  fact,  we  have 
provided  no  lethal  end-ltecns  ot  military 
equipment  since  our  grant  military  pkrogram 
In  Pakistan  was  suspended  ( later  terminated ) 
in  September  1965.  Since  that  time  Pakistan 
has  obtained  equipment  from  several  sup- 
pliers. Inchiding  China,  the  USSR,  and 
France.  We  must  assume  that  some  of  this 
equipment  has  been  used  in  East  Pakistan, 
as  well  as  equipment  that  we  previously  sup- 
plied, but  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  the 
proportions  of  use  in  the  present  crisis.  We 
regret  that  U.S.  equipment  haa  been  ao  used 
and  have  so  advised  the  Government  of  Paki- 
stan, which  however  sees  itself  as  within  lu 
sovereign  right  In  using  its  military  forces  to 
preserve  Its  Internal  security  as  it  sees  beet. 

What  we  have  sold  to  Pakistan  since  li>^ 
has  been  limited  to  a  very  large  degree  to 
such  end  items  as  transport  and  communi- 
cations equipment  and  spare  parts  for  pre- 
viously supplied  U.S.  equipment.  Some  am- 
munition was  also  sold.  After  fighting  broke 
out  in  East  Pakistan  In  late  March  of  this 
year,  we  took  action  to  suspend  all  further 
sales — except  for  those  Items  in  the  pipeline 
where  valid  licensee  were  outstanding.  What 
has  gone  to  Pakistan  since  that  time,  under 
those  valid  licenses,  has  been  almost  entirely 
spare  parts  and,  because  many  of  the  licenses 
either  expired  or  were  not  utilized,  has  to- 
talled no  more  than  |3  to  »4  million.  No  mili- 
tary ammunition  has  been  Involved.  As  of  the 
present  time  what  remains  In  the  pipeline 
represents  a  figure  considerably  less  than  t4 
million,  and  this  figure  will  continue  to  de- 
cline as  the  few  remaining  licensee  are 
utlUaed  or  expire. 

Thus  what  we  are  talking  about  li  not  only 
a  small  figure  but  one  with  Uttle  real  mili- 
tary consequenca  In  East  Pakistan.  We  bars 
not  felt  we  should  apply  a  full  embargo  on 
these  remaining  ahlpmenta  because  of  our 
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wlsli  to  avoid  arbitrary  actions  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  thuc  could  limit  the  role 
we  may  be  able  to  play  In  helping  to  restore 
peaceful  conditions. 

We  have  been  similarly  guided  In  our  ap- 
proach to  economic  aid  We  have  not  pro- 
vided any  new  bilateral  economic  aid  (ex- 
cept for  humanitarian  assistance)  since  the 
fighting  began,  but  we  have  felt  that  form- 
ally to  terminate  existing  projects  would  not 
only  be  counterproductive  for  the  flexi- 
bility we  seek  to  retain  in  our  overall  rela- 
tionship with  Pakistan  but  would  In  the 
final  analysis  be  detrimental  to  the  people 
of  Pakistan.  This  Is  the  poeltum  of  most,  if 
not  all,  other  aid  donors  to  Pakistan  As  for 
Uie  future,  we  have  said  that  we  look  for- 
ward to  resuming  our  support  for  what  was 
a  promising  development  effort  prior  to  the 
events  In  March,  but  that  we  could  do  so 
only  In  the  context  of  a  revised  national 
development  plan  encompassing  both  wings. 
Any  such  revision  by  the  Pakistanis  must  ob- 
viously take  full  account  of  the  current  polit- 
ical situation.  We  do  not  believe  this  posi- 
tion differs  materially  from  that  of  most 
other  donors. 

You  refer  to  our  role  In  humanitarian 
relief  There  our  purpose  Is  clear  and.  we 
hope,  unquestioned — to  support  as  effective- 
ly and  strongly  as  we  can  the  efforts  of  the 
International  community  led  by  the  United 
Nations  to  relieve  human  suffering  and  to 
prevent  future  famine.  Both  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  made  clear 
our  determination  to  provide  all-out  support 
for  this  effort.  In  doing  so  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  guarantee,  particularly  under 
present  conditions  In  Ea.st  Pakistan,  that  our 
relief  contributions  will  In  every  case  be 
fully  and  effectively  vitlUzed.  but  we  are 
reasonably  confident  that  our  contributions 
and  those  of  others  are  in  fact  reaching  the 
people  concerned  That  confidence  will  be 
strengthened  as  the  United  Nations  estab- 
lishes Itself  on  the  ground  In  East  Pakistan, 
an  operation  to  which  we  are  giving  full 
and  material  suppKirt. 

It  is  our  strong  hop>e  and  belief  that  as 
this  U.N  -led  effort  of  relief  and  rehabUlia- 
tlon  gets  underway  in  East  Pakistan  It  will 
help  restore  confidence  among  the  people  of 
East  Pakistan,  which  In  turn  should  con- 
tribute to  conditions  that  will  encourage 
a  return  flow  of  those  refugees  now  in  India. 
We  are  under  no  Illusions  on  this  score,  how- 
ever, since  we  recognize  full  well  that  there 
can  be  no  signlflcant  return  of  the  millions 
of  refugees  until  there  are  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  conditions  In  East  Pakistan 
that  will  inspire  confidence  among  the 
refugees  themselves. 

AU  of  these  issues  relate  to  the  two  clearly 
fundamental  p>oint8  you  raise  In  your  letter, 
that  Is,  the  part  we  might  t>e  able  to  play  to 
encourage  reconciliation  between  the  two 
wings  of  Pakistan  and  to  contribute  Xo  the 
outlook  for  peace  among  the  countries  of 
South  Asia,  These  purposes  are  fundamental 
to  our  policies  In  South  Asia.  We  believe  that 
any  progress  toward  their  accomplishment 
reqtilres  that  we  seek  actively  to  maintain 
cooperative  relatlonBhlps  with  both  India 
and  Pakistan.  We  cannot  dictate  to  either 
how  they  should  solve  their  problems  and 
we  must  recognize  the  limits  on  our  in- 
fluence. But  we  believe  It  is  only  through 
keeping  a  substantive  relationship  with  each 
of  them  that  we  can  l>e  effective  In  counsel- 
ing restraint  and  encouraging  resolution  of 
the  great  problems  that  have  so  often  divided 
these  two  oountrleB  and  endangered  peace 
In  the  subcontinent. 

I  know  that  officers  of  the  Department 
directly  concerned  would  be  happy  to  meet 
with  you  or  your  staff  If  you  would  want 
elaboration  on  any  of  these  points.   Please 


feel   free  to  call  on  us  to  this  effect  when- 
ever the  Department  can  be  of  help. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harsisom  M,  STMIiCCS, 
Acting    Assistant    Secretary    for    Con- 
gressional Relations 


J.^RCrON    AND    RESEARCH— TWIN 
IDOLS  IN  WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND 

Mr,  BROOKE.  Mr,  President,  some 
time  ago  I  was  privileged  to  participate 
in  a  convention  of  the  A.ssocialed  Blind 
of  Massachusetts.  I  was,  as  always,  im- 
pressed with  the  courage,  the  creativity, 
and  the  fortitude  of  these  wonderful 
people. 

But  I  confess,  I  was  not  aware  until 
that  occasion  of  the  extraordinarj-  de- 
grees of  di.scriniinaiion  experienced  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens who  happen  to  be  blind.  Blind  peo- 
ple in  this  country  encounter  outright 
disciTmination  in  housing,  job  oppor- 
luiuties.  travel  insurance,  and  a  host  of 
otlier  areas.  So  deep  is  their  concern  that 
many  of  them  suggested  to  me  that  the 
blind,  and  perhaps  other  handicapped 
persons,  sliould  be  covered  under  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission, and  sliould  be  included  in  a  new 
constitutional  amendment  forbidding 
discrimination  against  the  handicapped. 
I  Intend  to  look  into  this  matter  closely, 
and  to  propose  legislation  where  neces- 
sary to  correct  this  intolerable  condi- 
tion. 

The  speech  delivered  at  the  convention 
by  Kenneth  Jemigan,  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  speaks 
to  the  insight  and  determination  of  our 
handicapped  citizens.  Mr.  Jemigan  gave 
a  speech  which  surely  applies  to  us  all. 
It  was  by  no  means  the  standard  in- 
spirational speech.  Rather  it  was  the 
speech  of  a  man  possessed  of  a  remark- 
ably clear  perception  of  one  of  our  grav- 
est national  prc-blems:  the  tendency  to 
ignore  the  individual. 

Jargon  and  research,  as  Mr.  Jemigan 
so  aptly  demonstrates,  is  the  symptom 
of  a  nationwide  tendency  toward  dehu- 
manization,  a  tendency  to  downplay  the 
role  of  the  indi^'idual,  to  consider  only 
numbers  to  be  important,  to  become  lo6t 
in  our  own  prose  and  bureaucratic 
formulations. 

Mr.  Jernlgan  obviously  believes  that 
learning  can  be  fun.  His  speech  is  laced 
with  wit  and  humor,  making  his  obser- 
vations and  recommendations  all  the 
more  memorable  For  the  edification  of 
Senators  and  of  all  persons  everywhere 
who  are  engaged  in  the  research  and 
application  of  social  programs.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  Mr.  Jernigan's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jarcon  and  Reseakch — Twin  Idol£  in  Work 

With  the  Blind 

(By  Kenneth  Jernlgan) 

It  Is  written :  "Thou  shalt  not  make  unto 
thee  any  graven  Images  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  thyself  to  them  nor  serve  them." 
This  Biblical  Injunction  is  as  valid  now  as  It 
was  in  ancient  times  It  Is  as  valid  in  secular 
as  ecceleslastlcal  terms;   and  it  Is,  perhaps, 


especially   valid  today   in  the  field  of  work 
with    the    bUnd. 

In  fact.  11  seems  to  me  that  all  of  the  gains 
we  have  made  in  improving  the  conditions  of 
blind  p>eople  are  threatened  by  an  ever  prow- 
lug  worship  of  tWin  Idols — false  godB  ll  you 
will — the  Idols  of  Jargon  and  research  The 
worshippers  o.'  these  graven  images  are  com- 
ing in  increasing  numbers,  Irom  the  ranlcs  of 
the  professionals  In  our  field — people  who 
are  placing  technical  means  ahead  of  human 
ends — people  who  have  become  obsessed  with 
techniques,  with  the  tools  and  toys  of  their 
trade,  and  In  so  doing  have  forgotten  the  true 
purpose  of  their  labors.  That  purpose,  of 
course,  is  the  Improvement  of  the  condition 
of  blind  people  More  exactly,  it  is  their  eleva- 
tion to  productivity  and  dignuy.  vo  self- 
sufficiency  and  sell -confidence. 

Let  \is  look,  briefly,  at  each  of  these  two 
objects  of  worship — before  which  so  many 
of  the  professional  experts  In  the  fields  of 
welfare  and  rehabilitation  bow  down   today 

First,  the  Idol  of  jargon.  This  is  the  verbal 
tendency  to  escalate  the  simple  Into  the  com- 
plex; to  prefer  the  long-winded  polysyllable 
to  the  short,  clear  word  or  phrase,  to  sup- 
pose that  obscure  and  technical  language  Is 
more  professional  and  respectable  than 
straight  talk  This  jargonizing  tendency  Is 
the  occupational  hazard,  not  alone  of  the 
welfare  and  rehabilitation  people,  but  of  all 
others  who  make  a  fetish  of  technical  ex- 
pertise and  sp>eciallsm.  The  most  heavy- 
handed  Jargonlsts  of  all  are  probabiy  to  be 
found  In  the  universities  and  praduste 
schools,  where  apprentices  in  nearly  every 
field  are  trained  to  write  and  speak  "in  ton- 
gues"— that  is.  In  academic  tongues,  which 
none  but  their  fellow  converts  can  possibly 
understand. 

Let  me  offer  a  homely  example  of  how  tjils 
process  works.  Tou  all  know  tbe  simple 
nursery  rhyme  which  goes : 

■Twinkle,  twinkle,   little  star. 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are. 

Up  above  the  world  so  high. 
Like  a  diamond  In  the  sky." 

Here  is  how  one  inspired  wit  has  Jargon- 
ized this  familiar  verse : 

"Scintillate,  scintillate,  globule  orifice 
Fain  would  I  know  of  your  nature  specific. 
Ijoftily  poised  In  ether  capacious. 
Strongly  resembling  a  gem  ciirbonaceous." 

Here  is  another  example,  drawn  from  a 
masterwork  of  bureaucratic  satire,  entitled 
Federal  Prose.  The  problem  which  the 
authors  pose  for  themselves  is  how  a  bureau- 
crat would  express  the  familiar  maxim. 
Too  many  cooIle  spoil  the  broth  '  Their 
formulation  reals:  "Undue  multiplicity  of 
personnel  assigned  either  concurrently  or 
consecutively  to  a  single  function  involves 
deterioration  of  quality  in  the  resultant 
product  as  compared  with  the  product  of  tbe 
labor  of  an  exact  sufficiency  of  personnel   ' 

A  classic  Illustration  of  the  jargonizing 
syndrtime  is  the  famous  definition  of  evolu- 
tion set  forth  by  Herbert  Spencer  almost 
exactly  a  century  ago.  "Evolution,"  decUtred 
Spencer,  "is  an  integration  of  matter  and 
concomitant  dissipation  of  motion;  during 
which  the  matter  passes  from  a  relatively, 
indefinite  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  rela- 
tively definite  coherent  heterogeneity,  and 
dtiring  which  the  retained  motion  undergoet 
a  parallel  transformation  '  Fortunately,  we 
have  a  tongue-in-cheek  translation  of  this 
overblown  sentence,  rendered  by  the  philoe- 
opher  WiUlam  James,  It  reads  Evolution 
is  a  change  from  a  no-howish,  untalkabout- 
able.  all-alikeness  to  a  somehowlsh  and  In 
general  talkaboutable  not-all-allkeness  by 
continuous  stlcktogetheratlons  and  some- 
Ihlngelslfications," 

In  our  time,  and  in  our  own  field  of  work 
with  the  blind,  as  everywhere  else,  there  are 
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•  number  of  expressions  which  every  ipeaker 
feels  he  h«s  to  lue:  ai  though,  they  are 
almost  never  defln«ct  axid  raraly  If  tnmr  qult« 
understood.  One  snclx  expreaaion  !•  "eoii- 
ceptual  framework."  Onoe,  after  I  had  beard 
»ii  expert  at  a  rehfthlUtAtlon  conference  re* 
peat  that  term  •erenil  times  over,  I  was 
moved  to  aak  him  whether  It  would  be  cor- 
rect to  say  tbat  a  conceptual  framework  was 
Just  a  long- winded  term  for  a  bed. 

New  let  me  ask  you  to  make  a  concerted 
efTort.  along  with  me,  to  flud  the  polnt^— or 
even  the  "conceptual  framework"— of  the 
following  paragraph  from  a  report  of  the 
Regional  Rehabilitation  Research  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Utah. 

The  counseling  relationship  (the  report 
states]  may  be  defined  as  a  dyadic  relation- 
ship which  has  special  characterlsUcs  that 
teiifl  to  determine  sonie  of  the  aspects  of 
the  parametera  of  attraction.  Influeiioe,  and 
Interaction.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
parameters  are  not  rigid  structural  entitles. 
but  are  Jluid  systems  which  are  Interrelated 
and  subject  to  the  actions  and  reactions  of 
the  dyadic  partners.  As  an  example  of  the 
fluid  nature  of  the  parameters,  an  attractive 
person  Is  more  likely  to  wield  Influence  In 
a  dyadic  situation  and  his  co-communicator 
Is  more  apt  tx>  interact  with  him  .  .  While 
ihe  counselor  may  be  an  attractive  j>er8on 
and  capable  of  Influence  in  the  dyad.  If  he 
Is  punitive  in  either  his  verbal  or  non-verbal 
ct/i-nmunicatlon  his  lnteracii-/e  capabilities 
niiiy  be  Inhibited." 

ciliaU  we  try  to  unscramble  t^lis  learned 
statement?  In  ordinary  language  It  might 
sound  something  like  this  In  counseling, 
two  persoiis  meet  for  a  purpose  and  either 
get  along  well,  or  they  don  t.  Other  things 
being  equal,  a  friendly  counselor  will  do  a 
better  Job.  unless  he  loses  his  cool  " 

The  danger  pooed  by  the  idol  of  Jargon  is 
more  than  that  it  clutters  up  the  verbal 
landscape  and  makes  It  hard  for  tlie  reader 
to  plow  his  way  through  It  Is  the  danger 
of  losing  altogether  the  needle  point  of  the 
discourse  under  a  haystack  of  wordage.  It 
Is  the  danger  of  confusing  the  Isoue— if  in- 
deed there  Is  one — through  confLising  and 
torturing  the  language.  It  U  the  danger,  to 
the  reader  or  listener,  of  being  seduced  by 
resounding  rhetoric  into  accepting  loose 
logic. 

Let  us  try  another  example  of  Jargonlsm 
at  work  — this  time  from  the  field  of  welfare 
In  an  article  entitled  "Social  Nearness 
Among  Welfare  Institutions."  the  author 
states:  "It  was  noticed  In  the  preceding  sec- 
tions that  the  social  welfare  organizational 
milieu  presents  an  Interdependence  a  fnrmal 
solidarity,  a  coerced  feeling  of  unity  How- 
ever divergent  the  specific  objectives  of  each 
organization,  theoretically  they  all  have  a 
common  purpose,  the  cast  of  the  so-called 
underprivileged  Whether  they  execute  what 
the>'  profess  or  not  Is  a  different  question 
and  one  which  does  not  fall  within  the  con- 
fines of  these  pages.  ' 

Now  what  does  this  collection  of  heady 
phrases  mean?  VIo«tly  nothing  as  far  as  I  can 
see  I  suggest  that  any  writer  who  c-an  go  so 
far  out  of  his  and  the  reader's  way  to  avoid 
Simple  words  and  straightforward  sentences 
might  well  be  suspected  of  dressing  up  a 
weak  case  It  Just  might  be  that  if  his  case 
were  to  be  put  forward  clearly  and  un- 
adorned. It  would  not  merely  be  revealed 
but  exposed. 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  into  that 
ofHce  where  the  rehabilitation  counselor  sits 
behind  his  desk,  pulling  his  parameters  to- 
gether and  waiting  for  a  client  to  walk  m 
to  make  up  a  dyad.  As  he  waits,  he  recites 
to  himself  some  Inspirational  words  from  a 
leading  theorist  of  counseling.  Dr  Frederick 
C  Thorne,  who  holds  a  Ph  D  In  psychology 
from  Columbia  and  an  M  D  from  Corne;: 
The  words  are  these:  "The  electric  approach 
to  scientific  case  handling  basically  depends 
upoa  adequate  diagnosis  as  the  cornerstone 


of  all  case  handllnc  in  order  to  Ittentlfy  eU- 
ologlc  causes  ant  apply  appropriate  thera- 
peutic methods  accordLag  to  their  indica- 
tions and  ooatralncUcattons  '  TTius  fortlfled 
by  that  beady  draft,  the  oounselor  preases  a 
button  and  calls  for  hU  flrst  appointment. 

And  now,  for  my  last  (I  almost  said 
"penultimate")  illustration  of  toxic  Jargon- 
lsm at  wtM-k  in  the  held  of  reha,blliuitlon 
Here  is  a  passage  relating  to  work  with  the 
blind 

"The  multl-dlaclpllnary  approach  was  a 
basic  consideration,  with  the  total  range  of 
services  placed  on  the  spectrum  to  deal  with 
the  problenis  in  an  Isolated  manner  to  the 
exclusion  of  broad  perspective  The  blind 

of  the  nat.on  have  usually  not  had  a  full 
range  of  services  available  to  them,  thus 
limiting  and  bllghllng  their  Innate  potential 
and  contributing  to  poverty  and  disadvan- 
tage— symbolized  and  exemplified  by  an  in- 
formatlona:  and  cultural  gap  In  the  closed 
cycle  where  rehabllltallon  has  often  seemed 
contra-Indicated,  the  difficulty  has  some- 
times been  one  of  resources  rather  than  one 
of  motivation.  If  funding  is  available  so 
that  we  can  expand  our  fatllUv  we  hope  to 
contribute  xxi  ihe  alleviation  of  this  con- 
dition." 

While  that  chain  of  great  thoughts  still 
rings  In  your  ears,  let  me  make  a  coiifeaslon. 
The  author  of  the  passage  Is  none  other 
than  I  I  received  a  letter  from  an  ofOclal 
in  Washington  sometime  ago,  one  of  the 
higher-ups  In  federal  rehabiliutlon.  who  de- 
manded from  me  a  "concise  narrative,"  and 
couched  his  demand  In  such  Jargonized 
terms  that  I  could  not  tell  what  he  meant 
<.>r  wanted.  3o  I  responded  m  the  style  Indi- 
cated. If  you  ask  me  what  my  words  meant. 
I  tell  you  f.-ankly  that  I  haven't  the  slight- 
est Idea.  Incidentally,  I  presume  they  satis- 
fied the  Washington  expert  since  I  have  not 
to  this  day  heard  from  him  again  concern- 
ing the  matter 

The  second  of  the  graven  images  to  which 
1  wish  to  call  your  attention  u  the  idol  of 
research  It  la.  as  you  will  perceive,  a  close 
relative  of  the  Idol  of  Jargon.  For  it  is  often 
an  extreme  case  of  research-ltls  which  pro- 
duces the  verbal  diarrhea  we  have  been  ex- 
amining Research-ltls  Is  a  common  afflic- 
tion brotight  on.  among  other  things,  by 
the  chilly  atmoephere  of  would-be  profes- 
sional agenries  and  scientific  laboratorlee. 
Among  Its  early  sympujins  are  the  continual 
sharpening  of  what  are  called  measuring 
rods  and  other  research  t<:>ols,  an  attraction 
to  numerology,  the  mysterious  science  of 
numbers;  and  the  habit  of  using  directional 
and  mathematical  terms  such  as  "vector", 
"valence",  and  parameter"  After  the  virus 
has  had  Its  full  effect,  the  victim  becomes 
delirious  and  talks  In  a  rode  language,  con- 
sisting malrjy  of  initials  and  abbreviations 
like  IBM,  MMPI,  HEW,  and  NlilH  Observe 
the  following  sample,  obtained  from  the 
Regional  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Utah  that  Is.  the  RRRI  of 
UU: 

"One  of  the  first  scales  developed  by  the 
Institute  was  the  Social  Vocabulary  Index 
(SVI)  which  attempts  to  measure  the  self 
concept  system  of  an  Individual.  The  SVI 
was  patterned  after  the  Bills  Index  of  Ad- 
justment and  Values  ;IAVi  The  SVI  Is  com- 
posed of  six  subscales  which  are  the:  Self 
Concept  Scale,  Self  Acceptance  Scale,  Ideal 
Self  Scale,  Concept  of  Others  Scale,  Vocabu- 
lary Scale,  and  Marlow-Crowne  Social  Desir- 
ability Scale   .  .  . 

"The  research  sample  of  B4  vocational  re- 
habllltants  was  comprUsed  of  57,  or  05  percent, 
male  clients  and  31,  or  35  percent,  female 
clients  The  mean  age  at  application  for  serv- 
ices for  the  male  clients  was  35  7  years  and 
33  2  years  for  the  female  clients       . 

"The  scoring  of  the  IS  also  yields  three 
different  measures  of  concordance:  (a)  In- 
trapersonal  Concordance,  (b)  Interpersonal 
Concordance,    and    (ci    Reciprocal    Concord- 


ance ,  ,  .  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  ths  SVI 
and  Is  scales  were  so  constructed  as  not  to  be 

•analtivn  to  dUTerential  reeponse  patterns  of 
males  and  females    . 

The  subject  of  this  particular  piece  of  re- 
search ( you  may  be  surprlaed  to  learn )  Is  the 
professloiMil  relationship  of  the  counselor 
and  the  client  in  rehabilitation.  The  purpose 
is  ostensibly  to  Improve  counseling — that  is. 
to  help  the  counselor  help  the  client  to  help 
himself  It  Is  possible  that  such  will,  Indeed, 
be  the  outcome  of  the  numerous  scales,  tests. 
Interviews,  experiments,  and  statistical  ma- 
nipulations contained  in  the  hundred  printed 
pages  of  the  study.  But  I  doubt  It.  This  re- 
search project  seems  to  me  almost  a  classic 
example  of  the  reversal  of  means  and  ends — 
the  error  of  becoming  obsessed  with  mere 
means  for  their  own  sake,  and  thus  convert- 
ing them  Into  ends — the  mistake  of  getting 
caught  up  In  the  strategies  and  mechanlsiiM 
of  the  methods  themselves,  at  the  cost  of  los- 
ing all  sight  of  the  goal. 

I^t  us  be  clear,  and  fair,  about  the  role  of 
research  In  rehabilitation  and  related  profes- 
sional fields  It  can  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  main  business  at  hand—  which  is  the 
business  of  getting  people  out  of  distress  and 
dependency,  and  into  employment  and  Inde- 
pendence Where  efforts  are  plainly  and  sen- 
sibly geared  to  these  ends,  there  cannot  be 
too  much  research,  or  too  many  researchers, 
or  too  sophisticated  a  methodology.  The 
quarrel  is  not  with  relevant  research  or  with 
competent  researchers  doing  material  things- 
the  quarrel  U  with  so-called  "research"  that 
I.S  irrelevant.  Incompetent,  and  Immaterial. 

No  one  in  the  field  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation— and  least  of  all  a  director  of  a  state 
program— can  fall  to  be  gratified  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  national  Interest  and  c<im- 
mltment  to  this  area  during  the  past  15 
years  However,  the  emphasis  Is  not  always 
properly  directed,  and  the  word  dr^s  not 
necessarily  fit  the  deed  Since  the  federal 
program  of  research  and  demonstration  wan 
started  by  the  "New  Look"  legislation  of  1954, 
more  than  1.000  separate  projects  have  been 
sponsored  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  (now  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration).  Some  few  of  these 
projects,  of  course,  have  undoubtedly  proved 
out  in  terms  of  hard  results — by  which  I 
mean  primarily  more  efficient  Job  placement 
and  more  effective  counseling.  All  this  is 
very  much  to  the  good. 

While  It  Is  easy  for  those  of  us  who  l^or 
In  this  expanding  Industry  of  human  salvage 
and  human  engineering  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  our  progress.  It  Is  harder  to  be  self- 
critical  It  Is  still  harder  to  be  suspicious  of 
the  sheer  volume  of  research  materials:  and 
It  Is  hardest  of  all  to  be  doubtful  about  the 
good  effects  of  all  that  money. 

But  I  am  critical;  I  am  suspicious,  and  I 
am  doubtful  Take  the  matter  of  money,  lor 
example  In  the  flret  year  of  the  research 
and  demonstration  grant  prograni,  1965. 
eighteen  new  grants  were  sponsored  and 
$288. UOO  was  committed  to  support  them. 
That  was  a  pretty  good  beginning  But  Just 
eleven  years  later.  In  1966.  some  163  new 
grants  were  endorsed  by  federal  rehabilita- 
tion and  (note  this)  $20,568,000  was  funded 
to  support  those  projects  More  than  20  mil- 
lion dollars.  In  one  year— not  for  the  ongoing 
work  of  administering  the  regular  program* 
of  rehabilitation,  but  for  new  projects  of 
"research  and  demonstration  " 

What  are  the  Implications  of  this  tre- 
nvndous  outlay  of  funds  for  purposes  of  re- 
search? It  means,  for  one  thing,  that  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  research  gets  done — and  that,  a  lot 
of  awful  research  geu  done!  It  means  that, 
with  the  vast  nuniber  and  variety  of  projects 
submitted  to  get  at  the  gravy,  the  federal 
agency's  standards  for  choosing  among  them 
become  ever  more  arbitrary  and  technical. 
That  project  which  looks  respectably  scien- 
tific, comfortably  professional,  and  properly 
complex  has  a  strong  edge  over  the  one  which 
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looks  relatively  simple  and  uncomplicated 
and  (worst  of  all)  possibly  original  and 
ground  breaking.  All  those  human  computers 
and  numerologlsts  whose  main  Interest  Is  In 
refining  their  conceptual  frameworks  axe 
natural  winners  in  the  great  federal  game 
of  grantsmanshlp.  Not  only  are  they  winners, 
but  they  are  fairly  sure  to  have  their  grants 
continued  and  extended  for  as  long  as  they 
can  come  up  with  graphs  and  tables  and 
data  which  furnish  what  Is  known  as  "vali- 
dation" and  '  conflrmaiion"  of  the  original 
findings  In  the  Iriltlal  project. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  report  entitled 
"Construct  Validation  Studies  of  the  Minne- 
sota Importance  Questionnaire  " — a  bulletin 
In  the  University  of  .ullnnesota  Studies  In 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  (Number  Eight). 
The  object  of  the  study,  we  are  told,  was  to 
check  on  the  Importance  Questionnaire 
(MIQ)  on  the  basis  of  Proposition  III  of  the 
TTieory  of  Work  Adjustment,  which  states: 
"Satisfaction  is  a  function  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  relnforcer  system  of  the 
work  environment  and  the  Individual's  set 
of  needs,  provided  that  the  Individual  s  abil- 
ities correspond  with  th«  ability  require- 
ments of  the  wor'K  environment."' 

Let  me  give  you  a  sample  of  how  the 
study  goes ; 

"The  MSQ,  like  the  MIQ,  consisted  of  100 
flve-responsc-cholce    Itenu    scoring    on    20 

scales.  The  Item;-  of  the  MSQ  were  mainly 
Items  of  the  MIQ  rewritten  as  satisfaction 
Items.  The  MSQ  was  administered  to  1.793 
employed  Individuals  MSQ  scales  were  gen- 
erally found  to  have  lower  means  and  higher 
variabilities  than  the  corresponding  MIQ 
scales  .  .  . 

Like  the  irflQ.  the  scale  Intercorrelatlcns  of 
the  MSQ  were  somewhat  higher  than  de- 
sired but  with  sufficient  reliable  specific 
variance  to  be  Interpreted  as  relatively 
unique  dimensions  Factor  analysis  of  the 
MSQ  scales  yielded  two  factors  Interpretable 
as  satisfaction  with  the  'Job'  and  with  the 
'boss  '  " 

And  that's  not  all :  "The  combined  findings 
from  the  two  analyses  support  the  construct 
validity  of  ten  o  the  sixteen  scales  studied: 
Ability  Utilization,  Achievement.  Advance- 
ment, Authority,  Compensation,  Creativity. 
Independence.  Responsibility.  5}<x:lal  Service 
and  Variety.  Little  evidence  was  obtained 
for  the  construct  validity  of  the  Activity, 
Moral  Values,  Recognition.  Security.  Social 
Status  and  Working  Conditions  scales  of  the 
MIQ  " 

Besides  these  great  ideas,  one  more  thing 
is  Interesting  In  the  7.^-paKe  printed  report 
of  the  Ivllnnesota  team  My  hunch  that  a 
truck  driver  could  lick  a  nursing  assistant 
was  (I  think  I  confirmed  and  validated  on 
Page  42  In  this  clear-cut  manner:  "TTie  data 
were  re-anal>T:ed  using  trtick  drivers  as  the 
hlgh-relnforcement  group  (median  rank  of 
1,  range  of  7)  and  nursing  assistants  as  the 
low-relnforcament  group  i  median  rank  of 
16,  range  of  6 ) .  The  nursing  assistants  were 
used  because  no  Job  groups  obtained  me- 
dian rank,-:  of  17,  18    or  19   " 

The  university  hlch  carried  out  this  re- 
search is  one  of  18  or  more  selected  a  few 
years  back  to  serve  as  special  research  and 
training  centers  for  rehabLltatlon  purposes. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  (as  of  July  1967)  11  of 
these  centers  were  medically  oriented:  three 
were  vocationally  oriented:  three  dealt  with 
mental  retardation;  and  one  dealt  with  deaf- 
ness. None  dealt  directly  with  the  blind 
( Under  the  circumstances  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  fact  makes  me  happy  or  sad  i 
Of  course,  the  vocationally  and  medically 
oriented  centers  supposedly  make  contribu- 
tions used  in  work  with  the  blind;  but  they 
reflect  the  distinct  biases  of  their  researchers 
and  technicians.  Thus,  it  requires  little  wis- 
dom to  anticipate  that  the  11  medically  fo- 
cused centers  will  tend  to  Interpret  rehabil- 
itation physically  and   organically  and   will 


perceive  their  goals  In  terms  of  motor  coordi- 
nation, health,  emotional  adJviEtment,  and 
the  like.  Such  rehabilitation  research,  con- 
stituting perhaps  two- thirds  of  the  total 
amount  accomplished  in  the  entire  field,  In- 
evitably draws  attention  away  from  the  basic 
vocational  and  social  goals  of  rehabilitation 
in  favor  of  medical  and  therapeutic  solutions. 
The  point  here  is  not  that  medical  concepts 
and  contributions  are  Irrelevant  to  the  work 
of  rehabilitation  It  Is  only  that  they  are  not 
central  to  the  problem  and  the  obJectlTe.  The 
vital  purpose,  the  overriding  goal,  of  rehabll- 
ltallon of  the  b:ind  is  to  put  the  rehabllitant 
into  society — not  into  the  hospital.  The  first 
and  fundamental  requirement  Is  to  see  him 
as  a  c.'ient,  not  as  a  patient  And  when  that 
Lb  done,  of  course,  the  next  requirement  Is 
to  see  him  as  a  pe-son,  not  merely  as  a 
client. 

This  emphasis  on  the  person  brings  us  to 
an  issue  which  the  recent  escalation  of  re- 
search and  demonstration  has  raised  to  the 
proportions  of  a  crisis-  -which  might  we'l  t>e 
labeled  the  "crisis  of  the  individual."  The 
dilemma  I  refer  to  Is  graphically  symtwilzed 
by  the  conpres.slonal  authorization  In  1965 
of  a  national  data  sy.-itetn  In  rehabilitation  - 
under  which  computers  are  being  developed 
to  store.  analy2;e,  retrieve,  and  disseminate 
the  vast  amounts  of  scientific,  industrial, 
professional,  academic,  technical,  and  other 
kinds  of  information  cranked  out  for  the  sup- 
posed beneDt  of  rehabilitation  workers  and 
administrators.  The  computerized  data  sys- 
tem Is  Intended  to  be  a  national  resource, 
available  to  all  rehabllltatlcn  agencies  and 
their  staffs  whenever  they  see  fit  to  use  It. 
And  It  Is.  of  course,  a  sure  bet  thnt  they 
will  see  fit  to  use  It  often.  Therein,  exactly, 
lies  the  dlleimna  and  the  crisis  For  the  sheer 
mass  of  all  this  so-called  technical  and  seem- 
ingly aclentlflc  material — the  intimidating 
bulk  of  it — Is  certain  to  come  down  in  an  ava- 
lanche of  print  and  a  flood  of  Cgures  upon 
the  desk  of  the  counselor,  directly  between 
him  and  his  client  In  the  vernacular  of  the 
profCEsion,  the  """visibility  of  the  blind  per- 
son on  the  other  side  of  the  desk  is  likely 
to  decline  In  direct  ratio  to  the  volume  of 
Intervening  literature. 

In  fact,  this  Is  no  mere  future  possibility 
but  a  reality  of  the  present  It  Is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  client  of  rehabilitation, 
the  disabled  or  distressed  or  disadvantaged 
person.  Is  already  the  forgotten  man  of  the 
program.  He  Is  forgotten  In  several  senses  of 
the  term  He  Is  Ignored  by  workers  and  ad- 
mlnistratorK  Intent  upon  processing  data,  fil- 
ing reports,  staffing  the  case,  using  the  team 
approach,  flnallz.Ing  yesterday's  conference 
and  briefing  for  tomorrow's.  The  disabled 
person  Is  overlooked  (as  well  as  overseen)  by 
counselors  who  perceive  their  role  in  the 
so-called  "professional  "  terms  of  standard- 
ized procedures  and  ritualized  tasks — a  trend 
which  has  led  to  the  widespread  notion,  for 
example,  that  anyone  who  ventures  to  work 
"overtime"  In  a  given  week  (that  is,  more 
than  35  to  40  hours)  is  guilty  of  "nonpro- 
fessional conduct."'  regardless  of  the  hviman 
need  or  distress  which  tempted  him  to  serve 
beyond  the  call  of  ofBclal  duty. 

There  is  yet  another  and  more  basic  sense 
1.1  which  the  person  undergoing  rehabilita- 
tion has  become  the  forgotten  man  of  the 
program  It  Ls  not  only  the  sheer  qtiantlty  of 
research  which  tends  to  bury  the  individual 
and  drop  him  out  of  sight.  It  Is  also  the 
quality  of  the  research  which  contributes  to 
that  result  For  the  more  technically  elabo- 
rate, the  more  Jargonized  and  obsessed  with 
trivia  the  research  t)ecomos,  the  greater  Is 
the  threat  It  presents  to  the  visibility,  the 
identity,  and  th  dignity  of  the  disabled 
li.dlvldual  It  Is  supposed  to  serve.  At  the 
hands  of  the  pseudo-sclentlflc  fraternity  of 
testers,  computers,  and  Idolaters  of  research. 
the  client  of  rehabilitation  comes  to  be  re- 
gairded  not  as  a  person  but  a  case  (or.  worse, 
a  case  history) .  He  begins  to  be  defined  not 


as  a  whole  human  being  but  as  an  assembly 

of  drives,  roles,  mechanisms,  symptoms  and 
intervening  vEO-lables  He  is  no  longer  a  m&i. 
or  a  woman,  but  one-half  of  a  dyad  He  if 
not  a  unique  person,  one  of  a  kind  with  his 
own  aorrow*  and  yearnings;  he  ha*  become 
an  Interchangeable  unit,  a  member  of  a  claat, 
differing  only  slightly  in  the  valence  of  his 
parameters,  w"th  a  median  rank  of  seven  and 
a  range  of  three. 

Along  with  the  neglect  of  the  jjerson  in  re- 
habilitation, and  closely  related  to  it,  has 
gone  the  neglect  of  the  original  and  para- 
mount purpose  of  the  program  It  Is  not  wlth- 
o"ut  significance  that  the  OflSce  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  as  It  used  to  be  called  has 
now  become  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration. What  has  been  conveniently 
discarded  in  the  shift  of  titles,  you  will  note. 
Is  tht  term  vocational.  The  omission  is  delib- 
erate, and  It  is  sinful. 

Meanwhile  (with  the  amendments  of  1943. 
1954,  1965,  1968.  and  1969)  so-called  "serv- 
ices" of  everj-  variety  run  rampant  through 
the  federal  statute,  and  the  Idol  of  Research 
rears  Its  stapled  head  in  section  after  section 
of  the  law  TTie  Act  itself  has  now  become  so 
Interminable,  so  complicated,  ar.d  so  Jar- 
gonized that  only  an  expert  at  cryptography 
and  linguistics  could  make  sense  of  it  Every- 
ti-ixig.  it  seems,  is  embraced  and  sut>sldized 
In  the  program  of  rehabilitation— everything, 
that  is.  except  the  first  and  foremost  reason 
for  its  being  With  the  disappearance  of  the 
term  "vocational"  has  occurred  the  disem- 
bodiment of  the  substance  The  forgotten 
purpose  of  the  program — that  of  placement 
in  remunerative  and  meaningful  employ- 
ment— has  gone  tc  Join  the  forgotten  client 
In  limbo  of  betrayed  ideals 

No  blind  person — and  no  friend  of  the 
blind — can  view  without  conc«rn  and  alarm 
the  trends  In  rehabilitation  and  welfare  to- 
day As  the  professional  Jargon,  the  so-cilled 
"research,"  and  the  federal  fund.*  increase 
the  actual  help  for  the  individual  seems  tJ 
decrease  It  Is  problems  like  this  that  have 
compelled  us  as  blind  people  Ui  organize 
and  take  a  hand  In  our  own  programs  We 
can  expect  Improvements  in  those  programt; 
only  to  the  extent  that  we  exert  ourselves  to 
make  those  Improvements  h.ippen. 

We  are  not  children,  and  we  are  not  help- 
less We  know  cur  needs,  and  we  k.now  tl»e 
means  of  achieving  those  needs  I.  for  one 
believe  we  have  the  guts  and  the  good  sense 
to  turn  our  dreams  into  realities  One  way  to 
do  that  Is  to  Insist  that  the  ptiblic  programs 
established  to  give  us  help  do  what  they  were 
intended  to  do  Ttie  increasing  worship  of 
the  idols  of  professional  Jargon  ar>d  pseudo- 
research  will  not  c<.)ntrlbute  to  the  solution 
of  our  problems  Tlie  time  is  at  an  end  when 
we  are  willing  to  allow  our  road  to  hell  to 
be  paved  with  the  good  intentions  and  nUs- 
dlrected  activities  of  people  who  would  be 
our  keepers  and  custodians. 

Let  me  be  clearly  understood  We  do  not 
condemn  all  of  the  professionals  In  work  with 
the  blind.  F>ar  from  It  Many  of  them  hare 
done  yeoman  service,  and  continue  to  do  it 
Thev  march  side  by  side  with  us  and  help  us 
achieve  our  goals.  Further,  we  do  not  con- 
demn true  proleesionallsm  or  mear.lngf  ai  re- 
search. Tliese  are  essent.!*!  in  our  struggle 
for  self-reailzatiou.  What  we  do  condemn, 
what  we  do  decrj',  *"<!  what  we  do  not  In- 
tend forever  to  tolerate  are  the  Mickey  Mous? 
tactics  of  self -proclaimed  "professionals"  who 
waste  the  public's  money  and  our  lives  in 
childish  prattle  and  foolish  games,  masquer- 
ading as  scientists  and  humanitarians  Let 
the  high-flown  Jargon  and  the  pseudo-re- 
search go  the  way  of  the  dinosaur,  and  let  us 
as  blliul  people  move  forward  with  determi- 
nation at>d  vigor  to  our  rlghtftil  place  in  the 
mainstream  of  aoclal  and  vocational  achieve- 
ment. This  Is  the  ohallen^  we  must  face  and 
the  destiny  we  must  go  to  meet  Let  us  meet 
It  witb  confidence  and  conviction — but  above 
all.  let  us  meet  It  noicl 
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TRANSFER  OP  RITALIN  AND  PREL- 
UDIN  TO  SCHEDULE   II 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
rninistrauon  lia.s  finally,  though  be- 
Utedly.  endorsed  the  view  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  this  body,  includ- 
ing this  Senator  and  other  members  of 
tiie  Subcommittee  To  InvestlK.itP  Juve- 
nile Delinquency,  thfit  unre.stnctcd 
production  and  distribution  of  all  am- 
phetamine-Ulte  stimulants  presents  a 
tiiieat  to  public  safet.v  and  to  the  welfare 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country,  par- 
ticularly its  youtl^i. 

Recently.  John  E  Ingersoll.  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  moved  administratively  to 
impose  production  and  distribution  con- 
trols Oil  methylphenidate — Ritalin — and 
phenmetrazine — Preludln  The  EMrector's 
order  subjects  these  stimulants  to  sched- 
ule II  controls,  only  recently  imposed 
on  all  an^phetainines  and  metliainpheta- 
mlnes — '  speed."  Attorney  Creneral  Mit- 
chell characterized  this  move  a.>;  'part 
of  the  Nixon  administration's  continuing 
program  to  strengthen  controls  on  drugs 
with  a  high  potential  for  abuse  "  Such 
a  statement  brings  to  mind  Mr.  Mitchell's 
enjolnder  to  watch  what  this  administra- 
tion does,  not  what  its  representatives 
say.  In  the  light  of  that  atimonition,  tlie 
administration's  past  year  performance 
regarding  these  drugs  is  in  order 

Last  October,  this  body  passed,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Comprehensive  DruK 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act,  a 
provision  which  would  have  imposed 
tighter  control.-  over  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  amphetamines  and 
amphetamine-like  substances  Following 
intensive  lobbying  by  representatives  of 
the  drug  industry  and  bolstered  by  White 
Hou.se  opposition  to  tills  measuie.  it  was 
deleted  by  our  colleagues  in  conference. 
In  February  of  this  year.  Senator  E.^cle- 
TON  and  I  with  36  cosponsors  introduced 
S    674   an  identical  bill 

Then  or  May  26.  under  Immense  pres- 
sure from  a  public  alerted  to  the  destruc- 
tive nature  of  "Sf)eed  "  di-ugs,  the  ad- 
ministration shifted  some  of  these  stimu- 
lanus  from  schedule  III  to  the  more  strin- 
gent schedule  II  imposing  production, 
marketing  and  export  quotas  as  well  as 
stricter  prescription  controls.  The  At- 
torney General's  order  provided  for  the 
re.scheduling  of  amphetamines  and 
methamphetamines  but  not  methyl- 
phenidate and  phenmetrazine.  popularly 
known  respectively  as  Ritalin  and  Prel- 
udln. 

EITAiaN    AND    PHrLtrittN 

.\s  chairman  of  the  Senate  Juvenile 
nelinquency  Subcommittee.  I.  like  others 
*  ho  are  concerned  about  the  overpro- 
duction diversion,  and  abu.se  of  this  class 
of  drugs,  was  amazed  at  the  Insensitlvlty 
or  naivete  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
la  tills  matter.  If  Ritalin  and  Preludln 
remained  in  schedule  III,  while  similar 
drugs  were  shifted  to  schedule  II,  It  was 
clear  to  us  that  lliese  two  stimulants 
would  t)ecome  Uie  subject  of  increasing 
abuse  and  mlRiit  in  fact  become  abusers' 
drugs  of  choice. 

The  track  record  and  abuse  potential 
of  these  t'wo  drugs  is  no  mystery  to  stu- 
dents   of    stimulant    abuse.    'While    not 


abused  in  every  region  of  thia  country. 
tliey  iiave  the  same  abuse  potential  as 
amphetamines  and  metharaphetamines. 
Dr  Jerome  Jaflfe,  now  Director  at  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  Special  Action  OflRce  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  recognized  the 
similarity  of  the.se  amphetamine  equiva- 
lents and  their  potential  for  abase  when 
the  conunented  m  1969: 

A  number  of  oilier  CNS  icenlral  iierviui.s 
stimiil»nL8)  can  produce  subjective  edecw 
that  are  almost  indlstlnguLstiable  from  those 
of  amphetamlxie.s  These  Include  dextroani- 
phetajnliie.  oceUiamphetajnlne.  and  phen- 
metrazine i  Preludln  I.  Drugs  such  aa  .  .  . 
nvethylphenidatea  (Ritalin)  are  sufficiently 
similar  lu  their  subjective  effecta,  toxicity, 
and  patterns  of  abuse  to  Justify  Inclusion 
in  thl.s  class 

While  Preludln  and  Ritalin,  are  less 
familiar  to  the  American  public  than 
others  in  this  class,  .such  as  the  plain 
amphetamines,  their  serious  abuse 
abroad  has  brought  them  to  the  fore- 
front 

Sweden,  a  highly  industrial  country 
not  unlike  our  own.  experienced  a  pan- 
demic of  Preludln  abuse.  Youths  were 
the  ones  most  often  victimized  by  the 
availability  of  this  stimulant  and  Ritalin 
as  well.  Abuse  of  both  drugs  began  on 
the  average  at  age  16 — .somewhat  earlier 
m  girls  than  in  bo\-s.  Initially  the  am- 
phetamines were  the  starting  drugs,  but 
as  these  were  more  strictly  controlled 
and  their  distribution  restricted,  the 
diTigs  of  choice  in  the  .stimulant  class 
became  almoet  exclasdvely  Preludln.  A 
1967  .study  of  abuse  patterns  among 
Swedish  juvenile  abusers  of  stimulants 
revealed  that  81  percent  abu.sed  Preludin. 
36  percent  abused  Ritalin,  and  6  percent 
abused  amphetamines.  Today  all  central 
nervous  stimulants  are  banned  in  Swe- 
den. 

The  Swedes  were  well  advised  to  pro- 
hibit the  distribution  of  these  dangerous 
stimulants.  According  to  Dr  John  D. 
Griffith.  a.ssistant  professor  of  psy- 
chiatry and  instructor  in  pharmacology 
at  Vanderbilt  University  Schcxjl  of  Med- 
icine, observations  of  amphetamine  ad- 
dict'? now  make  it  clear  that  ampheta- 
mine addiction  Is  more  widespread,  more 
incapacitating,  more  dangerous  and  so- 
cially disruptive  than  narcotic  addiction. 

An  equally  Important  consideration  is 
the  relationship  of  amphetamine-type 
central  nervous  system  stimulant  abu.se 
to  the  commi.viion  of  criminal  arts  by 
the  abuser  The  Select  Committee  on 
Crime's  report  "Amphetamines"  notes 
that  relationship  and  cites  a  study  by 
Swedish  phychiatrist  Prof.  Goasta  Ry- 
lander.  in  which  he  commented  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  crime-causing  Influence  of  central 
.stlmulanu  .  can  be  studied  in  the  light  of 
three  different  typ«a  of  menlaJ  states. 

First,  the  Uicre»a«d  sielf -assurance  which 
can  give  a  feeling  of  oninlp<'tenoe,  the  stimu- 
lation of  energy  and  heightened  activity,  the 
Ignoring  of  difficulties  and  con.seqtiencea,  in- 
volve disposition  to  crime.  This  was  erpreased 
In  the  -same  wards  by  two  glrl.s  who  did  not 
know  each  other:  'I  always  turn  '  criminal" 
after  Preludln  ( phenmetrazine  i  .shots.'  they 
said  An  addict  with  long  experience  of  the 
dr\ig  declared  that  crime  was  a  natural  out- 
let for  the  drug-Induced  overactivity,  with- 
out any  thought  l>elng  given  to  the  nature  of 
the  act  committed.  Wlien  caught  red-handed, 
the  addict   may  be  astonished  at  the  action 


of  the  (arresting)  pollc«iiUkn.  Of  course,  Ut« 
addicts  need  mouey  to  buy  tableU  Ulegally. 
but  even  If  that  need  Is  not  acute,  they  niay 
stUl  conitnlt  crime*.  I  would  never  have  com- 
mitted such  a  clumsy  and  stupid  crime.  If  I 
hadn't  been  iiigh,'  the  addlct.s  often  say. 

Two  of  my  patients  with  no  crimes  of  vio- 
lence In  their  record.s  committed  n'jbberles 
•A'hen  high  on  PreludLn  One  of  them,  a  man. 
knocked  down  a  Jeweler  In  his  shop,  the 
nther.  a  g'rl.  Inspired  two  foreigners,  whom 
slie  met  by  chance,  to  a  robbery  and  a  holdup. 
Hhe  helped  them  In  bnth  ca^es  The  crimes 
meniloned  were  quite  ruthles.'^  and  from  the 
crlmlruilK  point  of  view  very  sfipid  They 
committed  the  crimes  without  tjotherlng 
about  the  obvious  risks  of  being  caught:  In 
fact,  they  were  caught. 

Two  of  my  addicts  who  had  not  been  sen- 
tenced for  crimes  of  violence  before,  com- 
mitted murder  under  the  Influence  of  Prelvi- 
din  and  a  small  amount  of  alcohol.  Thla 
seems  to  be  a  very  dangerous  combina- 
tion .  .  . 

In  states  of  acute  paranoid  psychosis. 
panlc-lUled  addicts  can  commit  dangerous 
acts  of  different  types  One  of  my  addicts 
killed  another  addict  because  he  felt  sura 
this  man  was  sent  out  by  a  gang  to  kill  blm. 
In  a  similar  state,  another  of  my  patients 
drove  through  the  central  part  of  Stockholm 
at  high  sp>eed  against  red  lights  and  through 
a  one-way  street  In  the  wrong  direction  until 
he  ran  Into  another  car  at  a  street  corner, 
badly  Injuring  both  the  passengers  of  this 
car  and  himself  Another  one  tried  to  forco 
his  way  Into  the  police  headquarters  In 
.Stockholm  with  a  knife  In  his  hand,  crying 
for  help  fn>m  the  Swedish  Secret  Service 
against  his  prosecutors. 

Finally,  addicts  who  Intravenously  Inject 
large  doses  of  central  stimulants  decline 
socially  more  quickly  than  alcoholics.  TTiey 
liecome  parasites,  living  on  relative.',  friends. 
or  sometimes  on  sickness  benefits,  peddling 
alcohol  or  narcotics  They  are  inclined  to  all 
sorts  of  petty  crimes  and  aiui-soclal  acts  by 
which  they  can  get  some  money  with  which 
to  buy  drugs. 

Furthermore,  several  laboratory  ex- 
periments have  verified  the  ease  with 
which  Ritalin  and  Prrludin  can  substi- 
tute for  the  more  traditionally  abused 
amphetamines.  For  example.  Dr.  Mau- 
rice H.  Seevers,  Ph.  D  .  MX)  ,  professor 
and  chaii-man  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Pharmacoiosy,  has 
demonstrated  that  monkeys,  under  self- 
admitii.stration.  readily  substitute  df>se.s 
of  amphetamine,  methamphetammc. 
Ritalin,  and  Preludin. 

Thus,  to  permit  these  two  drugs  to 
remain  In  .schedule  11  with  lesser  con- 
trols, with  no  production  quotas,  lower 
accountability,  and  relaxed  controls 
seemed  folly— a  patent  invitation  to  fur- 
ther stiniulaiit  abuse  and  more  ruined 
lives. 

In  light  of  our  knowledge  of  the  actual 
abuse  of  the.s«?  two  drugs  and  their  high 
potential  for  abuse,  as  well  as  the  re- 
scheduling of  the  plain  amphetamines. 
I  announced  hearings  on  June  17,  1971. 
on  S.  674  which  would  place  all  central 
nervous  stimulants  Including  Ritalin  and 
Preludln  In  schedule  n  where  they  be- 
long. 

During  2  full  days  of  hearings  July  13 
and  16.  we  heard  testunony  from  29  wit- 
nesses, including  testimony  from  Senator 
Eacliton.  medical  authorities,  major 
drug  producers.  Oovemment  offlclals. 
and  young  people  who  were  formerly  a 
part  of  the  "speed  scene" 

The  Task  Force  on  Drug  Abuse,  a  pri- 
vately   funded    nonprofit    "Nader-like" 
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group,  reported  that  Ritalin  abuse  had 
reached  "epidemic  proportions"  in  Seat- 
tle, Wash  ,  area,  and  Its  abuse  was  no- 
ticeably increasing  in  at  least  a  half 
dozen  other  areas  In  the  country.  Robert 
Brandon,  project  director  of  the  task 
force,  told  the  subcommittee  that  the 
intravenous  administration  of  Ritalin 
hewl  been  Identified  as  the  cause  of  12 
Seattle  deaths  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1971,  He  also  testified  that  there  had 
been  at  least  22  Ritalin  deaths  during 
the  combined  years  of  1968  and  1971. 
Brandon  revealed  that  four  1970  deaths 
in  Portland.  Oreg..  were  attributed  to 
Ritalin  abuses  and  that  there  are  as 
many  as  2,500  "regular  Ritalin  abusers" 
in  Seattle  alone. 

Brandon  concluded  his  statement  as 
follows : 

There  Is  every  rea-son  to  believe  that  If 
amphetamines  tliemselves  arc  effectively  con- 
trolled, then  the  drug  abuser  will  turn  to 
Blmllar.  leas  carefully  controlled  drugs. 
Tighter  controls  should  be  placed  on  Ritalin 
and  Preludln  IrrunedJately.  By  moving  them 
to  Schedule  II  this  can  be  accomplished.  The 
problem  Is  here  with  us.  and  U  is  growing. 
We  urge  you  not  to  awult  further  studies 
and  statistics.  One  need  only  si)eak  to  p>eo- 
ple  on  the  street — r>olice  officers,  doctors, 
abusers,  and  victims — to  see  tJie  urgency  of 
the  problem.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until 
today's  potential  victim  becomes  tomorrow's 
statistic. 

Further  documentation  of  the  Seattle 
epidemic  is  found  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Al 
Weese,  coordinator  of  drug  and  alcohol 
program  for  the  city  of  Seattle.  He 
states: 

For  reasons  as  yet  unknown,  Seattle  has 
for  some  time  had  the  dubious  distinction  of 
being  known  as  the  "Ritalin  Capital".  His- 
torically, its  use  has  been  largely  confined  to 
the  older.  ha.rd  drug-using  black  community 
More  recently  (within  about  the  past  year) 
its  use  has  moved  Into  the  younger,  w^hlte, 
"hip"  drug-using  community.  Its  reputation 
as  a  drug  of  choice  In  conjunction  with 
Methadone  is  Increasing.  (Perhaps,  an  up- 
dated version  of  the  old  "speed  ball" — heroin 
used   with   amphetamine   and  or  cocaine  ) 

TTie  feeling  Is  common  locally  that  Ritalin 
Is  largely  obtained  through  loose  pharma- 
ceutical dispensing,  although  some  may  be 
bled  off  through  hospitals. 

Dr.  Richard  JafTe,  a  radiologist  in  the 
Clinics  Divl.sion  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  reported  the  findings  of  his 
study  of  20  chronic  Ritalin  abusers  in  the 
Seattle  area.  He  prefaced  his  remarks 
with  the  comment  that  heroin  and  Rita- 
lin were,  far  and  away,  the  most  com- 
monly abused  drugs  in  the  Seattle  area. 
He  reviewed  for  tlie  subcommittee's 
benefit  the  serious  medical  complications 
related  to  intravenous  Ritalin  abuse.  Re- 
ferring to  a  series  of  slides  indicating  the 
destructive  effects  of  Ritalin  abuse,  he 
commented: 

This  is  not  a  very  pretty  picture,  but  this 
is  a  young  Ritalin  addict  who  had  lost  al- 
most all  his  veins  and  w»s  forced  to  use  the 
vein  near  his  ankle  You  can  see  this  Is  a 
festering  abscess  related  to  the  site  of  injec- 
tion of  Ritalin  You  can  see  also  several  other 
abscesses  adjacent  to  it.  one  here  on  top,  a 
bhster  on  the  bottom  and  one  In  the  center 

Now,  what  is  the  importance  of  this?  The 
Infection  spreads  to  the  underlying  vein  snid 
causes  thrombophlebitis  or  to  the  heart 
valve,  resulting  In  severe  complications.  In- 
fected blood  clota  from  these  veins  can  break 
off  and  travel  to  the  lung  where  they  oatiss 


multiple  lung  abece&see,  as  In  theee  three 
patients. 

I  oall  your  attention  to  theae  two  large  in- 
fected absceases  In  his  right  lung.  This  left 
lung  Is  normal  and  clear  as  It  abould  be 
This  is  a  41 -year  old  addict  with  a  13-year 
history  of  Intravenous  Ritalin  and  heroin 
abuse  I  call  your  attention  to  the  large  ab- 
&-ess  In  the  lung  here,  and  a  larger  one  In 
this  lung  here.  This  gentleman  is  now  dead 

In  summary,  Ritalin  has  a  high  propensity 
fiT  serious  medical  complication  when  used 
intravenoxisly  by  addicts.  This  is  due  to  Ita 
frequent  as'-'i'>clatlon  with  infection  about  the 
injection  site  and  the  passage  of  the  Ritalin 
talc  particles  to  the  lung  and  the  blockage  of 
pulmonary  vessels. 

In  addition  to  the  vivid  documentation 
of  lives  wrecked  by  Ritalin  abuse.  Dr. 
Jafff  offered  his  opinion  that  Ritalin  cur- 
rently constitutes  a  significant  drag 
abu.se  problem,  and  that  as  amphetamine 
production  declines  and  distribution  is 
more  stringently  controlled.  Ritalin 
abuse  would  be  on  the  rise. 

In  view  of  this  evidence  of  actual  and 
potential  abu.se  of  these  stimulant  drugs 
the  Nixon  admini.stration's  position  was 
startling. 

The  spokesman  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  John  Finlator.  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  agreed  that  Ritalin  and  Prel- 
udin are  drugs  with  a  potential  for  abase 
but  stated : 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  have  seen  sufficient 
evidence  of  abuse  to  Justify  the  serious  step 
of  placing  these  drugs  into  a  higher  sched- 
ule. 

He  continued: 

For  example.  If  we  find  that  drug  abusers 
s'wtlch  from  amphetamine  or  methampheta- 
mlne  to  these  other  stimulant  compounds. 
we  are  prepared  to  take  rapid  action  to  place 
the  more  stringent  controls  Into  effect.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  feel  that  such  action  Is  In- 
dicated at  present.  These  drugs  are  currently 
controlled  In  Schedule  in,  and  the  controls 
of  III  appear  to  be  adequate  to  safeg-uard 
the  public  health  and  safety. 

Mr.  Finlator  acknowledged,  however, 
that  much  of  the  evidence  of  Ritalin 
abuse  assembled  by  the  Brandon  task 
force  was  imknown  to  his  office  It  is  in- 
credible that  the  BNDD  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  responsible  for  enforcing 
drug  abuse  laws  enacted  by  Congre.ss 
could  be  so  grossly  underinformed.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  monitor- 
ing procedures  of  BNDD  be  reviewed 
immediately  and  altered  drastically.  Our 
citizens  deserve  far  better  performance 
from  those  responsible  for  responding  to 
the  drug  abuse  crisis  engulfing  this 
country. 

Nor  was  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration persuaded  that  these  drugs 
should  be  .subject  to  more  stringent  con- 
trols. Dr.  Henry  Simmons,  testifying  on 
behalf  of  FDA  Commissioner  Dr.  Charles 
Edwards,  indicated  that  as  of  May  31, 
1971.  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  was  not  prepared  to 
recommend  the  rescheduling  of  Ritalin 
and  Preludin  Dr.  Simmons  expressed 
the  "hop>e"  that  these  drugs  would  be 
rescheduled   soon. 

However,  In  the  light  of  the  evidence 
adduced  by  the  subcommittee.  It  is  my 
belief  that  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  safety  This  administration  by  lt.s  op- 
position to  a  comparable  measure  in  1970 


chose  to  overlook  the  lesson  learned 
abroad,  the  studies  indicating  a  prob- 
able shift  of  abuse  to  these  stimulants, 
as  well  as  the  evidence  of  the  growing 
incidence  of  actual  abuse  in  this  coim- 
try,  1  take  strong  exception  to  this  "wait 
and  .see'    approach — a  body  count. 

rSKATROL 

In  addition  to  the  demonstrated  need 
for  the  rescheduling  of  Ritalin  and  Prel- 
udin, our  attention  had  also  been  di- 
rected to  several  amphetamine  combina- 
tion drugs  whose  manufacturers  had 
formally  objected  to  being  moved  to 
schedule  II,  Three  drug  firms  sought  ex- 
emption from  the  stricter  controls  for 
some  of  their  product*: 

Smith  Kline  &  French  for  its  am- 
phetamine combination,  Eskatrol; 

Pennwalt  Corp.  for  its  amphetamine 
combinations.  Biphetamine  and  Blpheta- 
mine-T;  and 

Mission  Pharmacal  Co  for  its  metham- 
phctamine  combination,  Fetamin, 

Fiepresentatives  from  each  of  these 
firms  were  innted  to  testify  before  our 
subcommittee  Two  days  before  our  first 
day  of  hearing;  both  the  Pennwalt  and 
Mission  firms  withdrew  their  requests 
for  special  exceptions  for  their  products. 
This  resulted  in  an  automatic  transfer  of 
these  products  to  schedule  11.  Smith 
Kline  &  French,  however,  insisted  that 
its  drug,  Eskatrol.  did  not  have  a  signifi- 
cant potential  for  abuse. 

Our  hearings  revealed  substantia]  evi- 
dence of  the  abuse  potential  of  E&kalrol 
Several  witnesses,  one.  formerly  a  heavy 
abuser  of  amphetamines — a  so-called 
Sloped  freak- — spoke  of  frequent  abuse  of 
Eskatrol.  Testimony  revealed  that  ELska- 
trol  was  water  soluble,  and  that  with 
little  difficulty  the  hquid  amphetamine 
can  be  separated  and  admuustered  intra- 
venously. This  characteristic,  co'upled 
with  the  fact  that  the  amphetamine  par- 
ticles in  Eskatrol  were  color -coded,  made 
clear  the  abuse  potential  of  this  drug 
which  constitutes  at  least  20  percent  of 
the  diet  pill  market  If  Eskatrol  were  ex- 
cepted from  schedule  II  controls,  it  was 
apparent  that  it  would  capture  a  sizable 
I)ortion  of  the  market,  licit  and  illicit. 
resulting  from  the  rescheduling  of  plain 
amphetamines. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    ACTIONS    SINCI    THE    HKAKINCS 

Since  the  adjournment  of  our  hearings 
July  16,  1971.  two  significant  events  have 
occurred.  On  August  9.  1971.  Smith 
Kline  &  French  withdrew  its  request 
for  special  classification  of  its  ampheta- 
mine combination,  Eskatrol  Contrary  to 
claims  made  by  Smith  Kline  &  French 
before  our  subcommittee,  a  Justice  De- 
partment spokesman  indicated  that  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  Eskatrol  had  been 
diverted  by  thefts  for  Illicit  purposes 
This,  coupled  with  the  evidence  pre- 
sented during  our  hearings  regarding  the 
ease  with  which  the  water  soluble  am- 
phetamine could  be  extracted  from  the 
amphetamine  combination,  clearly  sup- 
ported the  BNDD  Augxist  18,  1971,  order 
transferring  Eskatrol  to  schedule  11. 

A  more  dramatic  turn  of  events  was 
the  recent  announcement,  on  September 
17.  1971.  in  the  Federal  Register  that 
BNDD  had  moved  Ritalin  and  Preludin 
to  schedtile  n  status.  Since  the  appear- 
ance of   the  administration  spokesman 
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before  our  subcommittee  barely  2  months 
ago.  the  administration  has  taken  an 
about  face  and  accepted  my  long  held 
belief  that  the  public  health  and  safety 
demand  that  these  two  drugs  be  subject 
to  the  strict  production  and  distribution 
coturols  of  schedule  II  The  BNDD  relied 
almost  exclusively  on  our  contention  thai 
nersoiis  disposed  to  abuse  amphetamines 
v.ere  likely  to  switch  to  abuse  of  Ritalin 
and  Preiudin  as  the  basis  for  its  order 

Ciba-Geigy  Corp..  the  manufacturer 
of  metiiylphenidate — .iitalin— and  phen- 
nietrazme — Preiudin — and  the  Boeh- 
nnger  Ingeljeim,  G  m  b.h  ,  the  owner  of 
the  U.S.  patent  on  Preiudin.  both  con- 
sented to  the  transfer  without  a  hear- 
ing. Thus,  clearing  the  way  for  the  ex- 
peditious rescheduimg  of  tiiese  two  stim- 
ulants. 

I  £im  gratified  that  the  administration 
relented  and  flnallv  recognized  the  clear 
abuse  potential  of  Ritalin  and  Preiudin 
and  decided  to  shift  any  risk  involved 
t.o  the  manufacturers  of  these  product.s 
rather  than  to  the  youth  of  thi.s  country 

The  next  step  in  the  rescheduling 
;  rocess  is  the  establishment  of  produc- 
tion quoUi.s  to  meet  the  le«?itimate  medi- 
cal, .scientific,  research,  and  industrial 
i^.eeds  for  all  of  the  amphetamine  and 
amphetamine-like  substances  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  quotas  set  by  the  At- 
t'lrney  General  reflect  actual  need.  The 
medical  community  should  play  an  im- 
;  ortant  role  in  this  regard 

In  addition  to  the  overproduction  of  all 
mohetamines  and  similar  substances. 
,\  .significant  factor  in  the  availability  of 
these  drugs,  is  the  rather  ca-sual  manner 
m  which  far  too  many  of  our  phy.sicians 
prescribe  amphetamines  If  production 
cuotas  reflecting  true  medical  need.s  are 
\.n  be  established  the  medical  community 
mast  check  these  practices.  Voluntary 
efforts  by  several  medical  associations 
have  met  with  striking  success 

Dunui?  the  series  of  hearings  held  by 
the  Juvenile  Dellnquencv  Subcommittee 
in  July.  Dr  James  M  Blake.  teKtifying 
.11  behalf  of  the  SuHolk  County.  NY. 
Medical  Society,  explained  the  meiisures 
uken  which  made  his  county  tlie  first 
L'omm unity  in  tlie  Nation  to  organize 
a  voluntary  ban  on  prescribing  and  dis- 
pensmg  of  amphetamines.  A  substantial 
m  ijority  of  their  pliysicians  have 
pledged  to  restrict  the  prescription  of 
amphetamines  It  was  Dr.  Blake's  view 
that  iuch  voluntary  programs  would  cut 
down  tlie  base  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  use  in  determining  produc- 
tion quotas  for  stimulant  drugs  and 
would  tlierefore  further  limit  the  supply 
available. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana  96  percent 
of  the  La  Porte  County  Medical  Society, 
took  similar  action  after  learning  that 
stimulants  taken  from  home  medicine 
cabinets  were  being  sold  in  the  corridors 
of  local  schools.  This  program  has  drawn 
favorable  res^Jnses  from  the  general 
public,  pharmacists  and  law  enforce- 
ment autiiorlties.  Law  enforcement  of- 
ficials believe  that  the  embargo  makes 
It  easier  for  them  to  concentrate  on 
prime  Illegal  distributors.  Instead  of 
kids  who  were  selling  their  mothers' 
aaiphetamines  at  school." 
Similar  programs  have  been  Initiated 


by  medical  societies  in  Utah.  South  Car- 
olina, and  Texas.  This  type  of  voluntary 
action  is  a  credit  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  a  service  to  the  public. 

As  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee,  I  Intend  to  con- 
tinue a  vigilant  review  of  the  procedures 
followed  by  BNDD  in  establishing  these 
quotas  and  other  regulatory  controls 
provided  in  schedule  II.  In  this  manner 
we  will  be  able  to  assuie  that  this  ad- 
ministration truly  acts  in  accord  with 
Its  current  policy  regarding  these  dan- 
gerous stimulant  drugs. 


METHADONE    POISONING    IN    CHIL- 
DREN—A GROWING  CRISIS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
growing  use  of  methadone  as  a  means 
of  treatment  for  narcotics  addiction 
has  greaUy  increased  the  incidence  of 
accidental  methadone  poisoning  among 
children. 

Prior  to  1969.  only  one  ca.se  of  meth- 
adone poisoning  of  a  child  had  been 
reported  in  the  entire  United  States. 
However,  m  the  last  18  months,  over  40 
cases  have  been  reported  in  a  single 
hospital  in  Detroit  s  inner  city. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
which  I  have  sent  to  Dr.  Charles  C  Ed- 
wards. Commissioner  of  tlie  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  a  lliought- 
provokiiig  analysis  of  the  problem,  en- 
titled "Detroit's  New  Epidemic;  Metli- 
adono  Poisoning  in  Children  "  prepared 
by  Dr  Sheldon  L  Brenner  and  Dr.  Re- 
glne  Aronow.  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatk. 
Washington.  DC  .  October  27, 1971. 
Dr.    CHABI.KS    C.    EowAaos. 

CommUaioner    Food    and    Drug    Administra- 
tion.    Washington,  DC 

Dear  Dr.  Edwards:  Accidental  niethikdoQe 
poisoning  among  children  htts  reached  epl- 
dexnlc  proportions.  In  one  linepltaj  alone,  in 
Detroit's  loner  city.  40  rases  were  repcirted  in 
the  laflt   18  months. 

As  you  niay  know,  only  10';^  of  Detroit's 
estimated  30  000  addicts  are  on  methadone 
maintenance  pmgranui  U.sing  only  the  figure 
reported  from  one  hospital,  there  appears  to 
be  an  incidence  of  at  least  one  child  poison- 
ing for  every  77  addicts  on  therapy. 

Unless  prompt  action  Is  taken,  the  prob- 
lem could  <row  even  worse  As  the  mimt)er 
of  addicts  who  are  put  on  the  methadone 
maintenance  therapy  Increases,  the  Incidence 
of  pKilsonlng  among  children  will  rise  pro- 
IK)rtlonat«ly 

Enclosed  Is  a  thotight-provoking  paper  on 
the  problem  entitled  "Detroit's  New  Epi- 
demic Methadone  Poisoning  in  Children.  ' 
prepared  by  Dr  Sheldon  L.  Brenner  and  Dr. 
Keglue  Aroiiow.  and  presented  recently  to  th« 
National  Asaoclatlon  of  PoLson  Control  Cen- 
ters I  shai:  appreciate  It  if  you  will  care- 
fully review  this  paper  and  if  y m  will  advise 
me  promptly  as  to  what  steps  the  FDA  la 
taking   to   curb   this  serious  problem. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

RoBziiT    P.    OairriN 

DcTRorr  s  New  Epidemic;  ItmmDOHX 
Poisoning  in  CHii.i>aEN 

<By  Sheldon  L   Brenner.  DO.  and  Reglrve 
Aronow.  MJ>  ) 

As  heroin  addiction  la  recognized  an  an  lu- 
cre««l!ig  pu:jlic  health  problem  ;u  the  United 


State*,  attention  has  focused  on  the  only 
treatnient  that  has  been  reported  effective  for 
a  large  number  of  selected  patients,  that  of 
methadone  blockade  as  outlined  by  Nyswan- 
ger  and  Dt>le  Approximately  thirty  thousand 
addicts  are  receiving  methadone  In  the 
United  States  of  which  an  estimated  three 
thousand  are  In  Detroit.  Ttie  public,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  communication  media,  have 
embraced  the  c<;>ncept  of  methadone  substitu- 
tion as  a  socially  acceptable  therapy  without 
stigmata.  The  danger  Inherent  In  methadone 
to  the  non -addict  and  small  chUd  has  not 
been  adequately  brought  to  the  public's 
attention 

The  first  public  spon.sored  methadone  rllnlc 
was  opened  In  the  C\tv  of  Detroit  In  March 
1970  Two  months  later  tl-.e  first  rase  of 
methadone  poisoning  In  a  child  was  seen  at 
the  Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan.  In  the 
next  nine  months,  seventeen  more  children 
were  treated  as  reported  In  a  prevloiis  study. 
Since  then,  seven  months  have  elapsed  and 
twenty  two  additional  patient*  have  been 
treated  for  methadone  poisoning  TTils  adds 
up  to  forty  cases  in  a  single  Institution  There 
are  other  pediatric  services  In  the  city  that 
have  also  treated  such  cases  Thl.-i  l.«i  Impres- 
sive when  you  consider  that  prior  to  1!>69  only 
one  raj!e  of  methadone  tonicity  In  a  child  had 
been  reported  In  the  United  States. 

The  pharmacology  of  methadone  has  been 
reviewed  In  several  recent  articles  and  may 
be  found  in  standard  pharmacology  texts 

Analyses  of  our  cases  may  be  reviewed  In 
the  following  charts: 

lat  slide — The  mean  age  of  the  patients  was 
24  months;  the  youngest.  7  months  old  and 
the  oldest,  a  13  year  old  girl  who  obtained  her 
drug  from  a  boy  across  the  street  and  over- 
dosed as  a  suicide  gesture. 
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Over  half  the  case*  involved  prescribed 
methadone  None  were  from  the  public  clin- 
ics In  the  first  nine  months  but  there  were 
two  In  the  second  group  It  Is  apparent  that 
methadone  U  easily  available  on  the  street, 
the  Lilly  J72  being  moet  often  Identified  and 
the  Dlaket  J53  recently  has  t>een  showing  up 
more  often. 
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Syrup  of  Ip«cao  Is  an  effective  emetic.  It 
produced    vixnltlng   in   all    ten    patient*.    It 
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must,  however,  be  uaed  with  extreme  caution 
If  at  all  in  the  asymptomatic  patient  as  hla 
level  of  consclouanesa  may  change  at  any 
time  leading  to  the  aspiration  of  gatstrlc  con- 
tents. Since  methadone  Inhibits  gastrontu- 
lestlnal  motility,  gastric  lavage  la  probably 
l^eueficlal  In  the  depressed  patient  after  ven- 
tilation and  airway  have  txeen  established. 
The  discrepancy  In  the  figures  projected  rep- 
resents patients  who  became  depressed 
while  waiting  for  the  action  of  8>'Tup  of 
Ipecac  BO  gastric  lavage  was  Instituted  or 
those  where  spontaneous  vomiting  was  not 
considered  to  be  sufficient  and  some  other 
meiuis  of  gastric  emptying  was  also  em- 
ployed. 

STH  SLIDE 


Number  of 

Percent  ol 

patients 

total 

Dispoaition: 

Hoapitalized  (1  transferred).... 

» 

85 

ObiarvBd  m  E.R 
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15 
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comitant complicationa) 

39 

98 

Oeath  (pneumonia,  aevara 

anemia,  old  subdural 

homatom*  on  lutopty). 

1 

2 

There  were  no  CAses  with  pulmonary  edema 
as  has  recently   been  reported 

The  suspicion  of  methadone  Ingestion  Lb 
of  paramount  Importance  In  recognizing  its 
occurrence  in  children.  Immediate  action 
must  be  taken  to  ensure  a  successful  out- 
come A  child  aged  2  to  6  years  old  who  takes 
an  overdose  will  become  progressively  coma- 
tose over  a  period  of  one-half  to  three  hours 
and  If  untreated  will  die  to  respiratory  slt- 
rest.  The  triad  of  coma,  respiratory  depres- 
sion and  pinpoint  pupils  are  the  classic  cri- 
teria for  diagnosis  of  narcotic  toxicity,  how- 
ever, patients  In  profound  coma  may  present 
with  dilated  pupils  as  seen  In  one  of  our 
patients. 

If  breathing  has  stopped  or  Its  rate  or  depth 
Is  too  low  to  maintain  adequate  ventilation 
artificial  respiration  by  any  effective  means 
should  be  Instituted  Immediately.  Then  a 
narcotic  antagonist  such  as  nalorphine  hy- 
drochloride should  be  administered  and  will 
produce  marked  rapid  Improvement.  It  Is 
most  effective  when  the  narcotic  Induced 
respiratory  depre.s.sion  for  which  it  Is  ad- 
ministrated Is  greatest  and  should  not  be 
administered  on  the  basis  of  unresponsive- 
ness or  pinpoint  pupils  This  drug  can  pro- 
duce respiratory  depression  In  the  absence 
of  narcotic   overdosage. 

Patients  who  are  known  or  suspected  to 
have  methadone  Intoxication  must  be  hoe- 
pltallzed  The  drug  can  exert  its  effects  for 
as  long  as  48  hours  after  Ingestion  A  child 
who  Is  successfully  resuscitated  with  a  nar- 
cotic antagonist  may  later  relaps''  Into  respi- 
ratory arrest  If  the  waning  effect  of  the  nar- 
cotic antagonist  which  has  a  maximum  dura- 
tion of  1'^   to  a  hours  goes  unrecognized 

Although  obtaining  a  history  of  metha- 
done Ingestion  has  not  usually  been  difficult, 
a  social  service  con-sultatlon  Is  requested  t)e- 
fore  the  child  Is  discharged  home  Becau.se 
In  our  experience  there  has  been  such  a 
variety  of  street  drugs  Involved  In  childhood 
poisoning,  urine  spyeclmens  on  a  number  of 
the  patients  were  submitted  for  screening 
and  only  one  did  not  confirm  the  history 
given  This  may  explain  why  a  few  cases  In 
this  series  did  not  present  sj-mptoms 

Only  10";  of  Detroit's  estimated  heroin  ad- 
dicts are  on  methadone  substitution  therapy 
With  Just  the  cases  presented  there  Is  an  In- 
cidence of  one  childhood  poisoning  for  every 
77  patients  on  therapy.  We  already  have  an 
Increasing  incidence  of  methadone  poison- 
ing la   childhood  aa  proof   of   an   epidemic. 


What  will  happen  with  greater  distribution 
of  the  drug?  Tiie  recognition  and  evaluation 
of  the  factors  essential  to  or  contributing 
to  the  epidemic  must  be  acknowledged  by 
the  public,  the  medical  profession,  and  all 
agencies  Involved.  Action  must  be  taken  to 
control  It.  The  problem  of  accidental  poison- 
ing in  children  generally  Is  of  such  magni- 
tude that  the  United  States  Congress  enacted 
Tlie  Federal  Hazardous  Substance  Labelling 
Act,  the  Child  Protection  Act  and  the  Polsoxi 
Prevention  Packag^lng  Act  Why  do  they  not 
apply  to  a  drug  as  supposedly  controlled  as 
methadone'' 

It  Is  suggested  that :  ( 1  i  Methadone  should 
be  recalled  and  redistributed  only  to  spe- 
cially licensed  cilnlcs  and  (2i  the  quantity  of 
drug  per  tablet  should  be  reduced  to  levels  of 
little  or  no  toxicity  to  the  non  tolerant 
patient,  (3)  It  should  be  mandatory  that 
all  patients  who  have  reswrhed  the  point 
where  they  are  to  have  home  treatment  be 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  as  to  the  toxicity 
of  methadone  l>efore  they  can  have  posses- 
sion of  the  drug  (This  Information  should 
come  from  the  patient's  counselor  who  can 
determine  If  the  hazards  are  fully  under- 
stood. (41  All  methadone  clinics  should  l>e 
required  to  dispense  their  medication  in  ade- 
quately lal>elled  childproof  packaging 

If  these  procedures  are  adopted,  the  epi- 
demic of  accidental  methadone  poisoning  in 
children  may  be  Interrupted. 


EQUAL     RIGHTS     IN     TliE     SENATE 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  la.st  week  we 
saw  a  great  victory  for  equality  in  the 
Hou.se.  House  Joint  Resolution  208 — the 
equal  rights  amendment — was  passed 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  354  to 
23.  And  I  wa-s  especially  happy  to  see  that 
the  'Wiggins  amendment — which  would 
have  rendered  the  amendment  a  nullity- 
were  decisively  rejected.  I  applaud  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  for  their 
quick  and  positive  action  in  pa-ssing  this 
much-needed  measure. 

The  Hou.se -pai>sed  joint  resolution  has 
been  brought  over  to  the  Senate.  I  seri- 
ously debated  whether  I  ought  to  exer- 
cise my  right  to  object  to  Its  being  re- 
ferred to  committee  thus  having  it  put 
directly  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  After 
much  consideration.  I  decided  not  to  in- 
terpose an  objection.  I  decided  to  allow 
thi.s  measure  to  go  to  committee.  I  did 
this  for  several  reasons. 

First—and  most  importantly — there  is 
now  on  the  Senat*  Calendar  an  equal 
rights  amendment  absolutely  identical 
to  the  one  psussed  by  the  House  yesterday. 
Together  with  several  other  Senators,  I 
placed  that  measure,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 150,  on  the  calendar  just  before 
the  August  recess.  I  acted  despite  my 
t'reat  reluctance  to  bypass  the  committee 
structure,  but  I  felt  such  a  step  was  nec- 
essary to  overcome  the  delay  and  ob- 
struction being  caused  by  a  few  Senators. 
Now  tliat  I  have  taken  tliat  step,  I  do  not 
see  any  value  to  be  gained  by  avoiding 
the  committee  pi^ocess  with  the  House- 
passed  resolution  If  there  should  be  un- 
due committee  delay,  I  will  Immediately 
pu.sh  for  action  on  the  identical  meas- 
ure now  on  the  calendar. 

Second,  I  am  not  objecting  to  commit- 
tee consideration  of  this  measure  because 
there  is  no  doubt  that  thorough  and  com- 
plete committee  del>ate  will  strengthen 
the  amendmenUi  chances  of  passage  In 


this  body.  The  committee  system — when 
it  is  not  abused — Is  essential  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  the  Senate.  As 
a  political  rtiatter.  I  would  prefer  to  have 
a  floor  debate  on  the  amendment  after 
it  had  been  considered  and  reported  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

There  is  one  final  reason  I  am  agreeing 
to  this  procedure.  It  is  no  secret  tliai  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  been 
the  most  ardent,  outspoken,  and  effective 
opponent  of  this  bill.  But  he  has  now 
given  liis  word,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
that  he  will  help  to  get  a  quorum  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments and  that  he  will  not  prevent  prog- 
ress on  this  bill.  As  he  said  on  August  6. 
1971.  "I  will  offer  my  amendment  and 
agree  to  a  limitauon  ol  20  minutes  for 
my  \1ewpoint  on  each  of  them."  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  a  most 
honorable  man.  and  I  respect  his  word 
completely.  Because  he  has  given  his  per- 
sonal a-ssurances  that  he  will  not  delay 
this  bill.  I  am  willing  to  make  one  more 
try  for  committee  consideration. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  Equal 
Rights  amendment  and  will  continue  to 
do  ever>thlng  in  my  power  to  push  for 
its  immediate  passage  by  the  Congress 
and  ratification  by  the  States,  m  its  ongi  - 
nal  form  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  take  action — and  that  we  take  action 
soon — to  make  all  our  citizens  truly 
equal.  It  Is  not  morally  justifiable — and 
it  should  not  be  constitutionally  permis- 
sible— to  subject  the  majority  of  our 
population  to  .second  class  status 

I  am  afraid  that  too  few  Members  of 
this  body  are  fully  aware  of  the  toll  taken 
by  sex  discrimination  Sex  discrimination 
is  a  massive  affront  to  our  fundamental 
concepts  of  equality  It  imposes  a  mas- 
sive psychological  and  economic  burden 
on  American  .society  In  those  areas  in 
which  the  costs  can  be  documented — 
for  example,  average  annual  income — 
and  in  its  immeasurable  impact  on  per- 
.sonal  dignity,  .sex  discrimination  mav 
well  take  an  even  greater  toll  than  ra- 
cml  discrimination 

Only  the  Equal  Rights  amendment  can 
effectively  put  an  end  to  such  discrimi- 
nation. A  good  deal  of  this  discrimina- 
tion stems  directly  from  State  employ- 
ment practices  and  laws.  State  action  In 
the  area  of  education  shows  a  clear  and 
persistent  pattern  of  discrimination 
against  women,  both  in  admissions  and 
in  access  to  teaching  and  supervisory 
position.  Some  States  continue  to  dis- 
ci immate  against  women  in  their  crimi- 
nal laws.  The  vsist  majority  ol  State^ 
continue  to  enforce  archaic  laws — "pro- 
tective" labor  legislation,  limitations  on 
the  right  to  contract  and  the  right  to 
enter  business,  and  so  forth — whicn 
severely  restrict  women  who  wish  to  ad- 
vance and  earn  promotions  in  their 
work  Ail  these  laws  and  practices  would 
be  overturned  by  the  amendment. 

However,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  would 
enthusiastically  support  the  amendment 
even  if  it  made  no  changes  in  existing 
State  laws  and  practices  It  is  worth  sup- 
porting for  its  symbolic  value  alone.  It 
is  high  time  that  we  made  it  explicitly 
clear  in  our  most  basic  political  docu- 
ment that  women  are  fully  the  equal  of 
men 
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TEXTILES:   NEW  STRENGTH  FOR 
A  VITAL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  many 
millions  of  Americans  stand  to  benefit 
enormously  from  the  textile  agreement 
which  was  reached  last  week  with  our 
:\iur  largest  Asian  trading  partners 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and  Korea 
Nearly  2.3  million  people  are  employed 
by  the  textile  and  apparel  Industry — one 
out  of  every  eight  Americans  working  in 
manufacturing  indiostries  The  industry 
is  the  chief  customer  of  675.000  cotton 
farmers,  the  sole  customer  of  200,000 
wool  growers,  and  an  important  customer 
for  producers  of  machinery,  plastics, 
synthetic  materials,  dyeotufTs,  and 
chemicals. 

Import  penetration  of  the  US  market 
increased  over  the  last  5  years  bj-  almost 
200  percent  for  man-made  fiber  prod- 
ucts, and  32  percent  for  woolen  products 
During  that  time  over  700  textile  and 
apparel  firms  closed,  and  capital  expend- 
itures for  new  plant  and  equipment  for 
Lhe  textile  industry  declined  from  $820 
million  in  1966  to  $580  million  in  1971. 
Employment  in  the  industry  declined  by 
over  100.000  workers  during  the  last  two 
and  a  half  years  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment estimates  that  without  import 
restraints,  industry  jobs  lost  might  have 
readied  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  agreements  which  we  have  reached 
with  our  trading  parlner-j  will  substaii- 
tially  reduce  the  growth  of  man-made 
fiber  and  woolen  imports  to  annual  rates 
ranging  between  5  and  7  5  percent  from 
the  iiigh  70  percent  growth  level  achieved 
in  the  first  8  months  of  1971  for  man- 
made  fiber  textile  imports  from  these 
four  Asian  suppliers.  As  imports  are  ef- 
fecuvely  limited,  our  textile  and  apparel 
industry  will  be  able  to  improve  its  com- 
peutiveness  and  tJiereby  expand  produc- 
tion and  employment. 

But  more  than  the  textile  industry 
stands  to  benefit.  Every  American  will 
gain  from  the  balance-of-payment-s 
implications  of  lhe.sf  agreements.  The 
current  textile  and  apparel  trade  deficit  is 
the  largest  deficit  for  any  industrial 
.lector.  It  is  estimated  at  $2  15  billion  for 
1971.  which  is  greater  than  the  expected 
annual  overall  trade  deficit  of  $2  billion. 
1971  will  in  fact  see  the  firs'-  trade  deficit 
for  thia  country  since  1893.  A  trade  defi- 
cit means  loss  of  jobs,  lack  of  competi- 
tiveness of  American  products  abroad, 
and  a  generally  weakened  economy  The 
correction  of  a  situation  which  has  con- 
tributed heavily  to  thin  deficit  will  help 
to  strengthen  our  economy,  and  con- 
sequently will  benefit  us  all. 

The  implications  of  these  textile  agree- 
ments for  the  American  people  are  ex- 
^ilained  more  fully  In  a  speech  recently 
delivered  by  Stanley  Nehmer.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Rt>sources,  at  the  annual  convention  of 
tlie  Defense  Supply  Association  in  Wash- 
ington. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  t«ct  of  his  remarks  be  printed 
m  theRicoiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


REMAMCS  BT  StAMLCT  Neil  MSB.  DCFCTTT  AS- 
8I3TAST  ScCBZTAaT  OF  COMMERCX  rO«  Re- 
SOTJSCKS.      PKKPAKZI)      FOB     DBLIVIBT      AT     THE 

A^^NUAI.  CoKviKTioN  of  thk  Defense  Srp- 
pi  T  Association,  WASHiNtrroN  Hilton 
Hotel,  Washington,  DC,  TirESUAT,  tXT 
2(3.  1971 

I     rrxTn  Es-    NEW   stuenctii    for   a   vital 

INDtTSTKT 

I'm  hoiiiired  at  being  aslted  t  i  Join  tiie 
distinguished  pmwllsls  ihlji  morning  to  dls- 
cuaa  a  question  you  correctly  place  among 
the  crltlcAj  issues  of  this  decade 

Could  the  US.  textile  and  apporel  Indus- 
try, as  It  exl.sts  tfxiay.  meet  the  vast  and 
complex  needs  of  our  country  In  the  event 
at  a  national  emergency? 

Like  most  of  yon.  I  am  sure.  I  might  be 
tempted  to  answer  with  a  quick  "Yes,"  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  recognize  the  accom- 
plishments of  an  Industry  that  has  f>er- 
formed  so  well   In  p«st  emergencies. 

But  much  has  happened  over  the  past  dec- 
ade Tlie  industry  has  been  faced  with  major 
Increases  In  Imports  which  were  affecting  Its 
strength  and  Its  capalilUty  to  produce  large 
quantities   of   goods   quickly   In   all   areas. 

What  I  wl&h  to  do  today  U  to  discuss  this 
Import  problem  and  some  of  the  ways  gen- 
erally in  which  the  industry  has  t)een  af- 
fected. 

The  greatest  surge  In  imports  has  occurred 
over  the  last  five  years  Between  1966  and 
1971  Imports  of  man-made  fiber  textiles  and 
apf>arel  incretued 

157'"    from  Japan 
1521  %   from  Taiwan 
1238'r.   from  Korea 
486'";    from  Hong  Kong 

I  do  not  know  whether  Ln  fact  ttae  indus- 
try Is  still  capable  of  meeting  every  single 
need  that  might  ever  arl.se  In  any  future 
emerffenry  There  may  have  been  recent 
changes  not  yet  recorded  In  our  statistics 
of  the  Industry's  capability  to  produce  prod- 
uct-s  in  some  spoclflc  lines.  In  the  more  gen- 
eral sense,  however,  the  overall  capability  of 
the  Industry  to  p)roduce  In  an  emergency  lies 
In  the  recent  success  of  the  Administration's 
efforts  to  secure  reasonable  limitations  on 
uncontrolled  and  skyrocketed  imports  of 
M-ool  and  man-made  fiber  textiles  and  ap- 
parel The.se  effort.^  of  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years  culminated  on  October  15  with  the 
signing  of  goverument-to-government  un- 
derstandings with  Japan,  the  Republic  of 
China,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Hong 
Kong 

Tlie  story  I  am  about  to  tell  you  is  real. 
n 

The  United  Statea  has  l>een  the  onlv  major 
Import  market  with  no  quantitative  restric- 
tions on  Imports  of  wool  and  man-made  flt>er 
textiles  and  ap[>are].  This  has  made  us  the 
prime  target  for  exporting  countries,  partic- 
ularly those  whooe  labor  coets  are  low  In  re- 
lation to  ours  Our  market  Is  so  va«t.  we  can, 
of  course,  accept  substantial  volumes  of  Im- 
ports, and  we  can  allow  imports  to  grow  in 
the  future  But  we  were  confronted  with  a 
situation  we  could  not  accept  In  which  all 
growth  of  this  trade  was  directed  at  the 
United  States  and  crippled  the  largest  em- 
ployer of  all  US  manufacturing  Industrtea. 
The  08  textile  and  apparel  Industry  was 
taking  It  on  the  chin  from  imports  for  a  long 
time.  The  result  hM  b«en  a  direct  and  dam- 
aging effect  on  the  health  of  the  Industry, 
and  consequently  on  the  economic  health 
and  well  being  of  communities  throughout 
ovir  .SO  states. 

We  are  not  the  only  country  with  a  textile 
import  problem,  of  course.  Other  countries 
have  confronted  the  same  lasuea  and.  while 
their  reacttorm  have  differed  in  some  reepecta 
from    country    to    country,    they    have    r^ 


sponded  in  a  singular  way — with  reetrainbs 
on  Imports. 

TtiT  example,  ten  European  countries  and 
Canada  have  liad  agreements  with  Japan, 
and  some  with  Korea.  Taiwan  and  Hong 
Kong,  restricting  imports  of  wool  and  or 
irvan-made  fiber  textiles  and  apparel  from 
these  countries  Many  countries  also  have 
resorted  to  quotas  and  administrative  devices 
to  restrict  imports  In  some  cases  their  mar- 
kets have  been  protected  by  Industry  re- 
straint arrangements  not  officially  enforced 
by  thetr  governments  OoTernment-lndustry 
price  lx>ards  In  some  countries  Impose  re- 
strictions on  Imports  whose  prices  are  below 
certain  levels 

The  cumulative  Impact  of  lhe»e  measures 
Is  obvious.  United  Nations  figures  for  1969, 
the  latest  avaUable,  show  that  the  United 
States  took  72  percent  of  Taiwan's  apparel 
exports  that  year,  and  the  Common  Market 
countries  took  only  6  percent.  We  took  62 
percent  of  Korea's  apparel  exports,  compared 
again  with  6  percent  for  the  European  Coni- 
inunily.  We  ttxjk  68  percent  of  Japan's  ap- 
parel exports,  and  the  Common  Market  took 
only   5   percent 

A  large  p<.>rtlon  of  Japan's  textile  mill  prod- 
uct exports  goes  to  Hong  Kong  to  be  made 
Into  apparel  We  took  40  percent  of  Hong 
Kong's  apparel  exF>ort.s  In  1969  while  the 
Common  Market  ttxjk  17  percent. 

The  US  market  fur  textiles  and  apparel 
literally  has  been  ficxxled  with  Imports  In 
recent  years,  particularly  Imports  of  man- 
made  fit)er  products  In  1964.  our  Imports  of 
cotton,  wool  and  man-made  flijer  textile 
products  amounted  to  1.5  blUlon  equivalent 
square  yards.  In  1970.  Imports  of  these  three 
amounted  to  45  billion  yards—  with  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  700  percent  for  man- 
mades  alone 

This  fantastic  growth  has  continued 
throughout  1971  Overall  imports  of  textiles 
this  year  are  expected  to  reach  63  billion 
square  yards,  an  Increase  of  42  percent,  with 
Imports  of  man-mades  going  to  a  record  4.7 
billion  square  yard.s — up  72  percent  from  last 
year  and  exceeding  all  of  last  year's  textile 
imports  put  together. 

This  growth  In  Imports  of  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  textiles  and  apparel  has  been  In 
marked  contrast  to  orderly  growth  which  has 
been  achieved  In  cotton  textiles.  This  phe- 
nomenon has  resulted  from  the  existence 
over  the  la.st  decade  of  the  Long  Term  Cot- 
ton Textile  Arrangement  (LTA).  a  multi- 
lateral agreement  In  which  the  governments 
of  some  30  importing  and  exporting  coun- 
tries participate.  Under  the  LTA  we  have 
negotiated  bilateral  cotton  textile  agree- 
ments with  28  governments  covering  SO  aS 
percent  of  our  total   cotton   textile   Imports 

The  significance  of  the  LTA  lies  in  tlie 
fact  that  the  penetration  of  the  US  market 
by  cotton  textile  Imports  has  Increased  In  an 
orderly  fashion  over  the  last  five  years,  while 
the  import  penetration  for  wool  products  ha'; 
Increased  by  about  one-third  and  has  almost 
tripled  for  man-made  fiber  products. 

Japan.  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong  and  Korea  have 
emerged  over  the  last  few  years  as  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  U.S.  textile  and  apparel  im- 
portii.  accounting  for  almost  60  percent  of 
total  Imports  of  these  products.  Their  Im- 
portance can  be  .seen  In  the  fact  that  our 
l.mports  of  man-made  fiber  textiles  and  ap- 
parel from  these  four  countries  In  the  first 
eight  months  of  tills  year  were  up  70  percent 
over  the  same  jjerlod  last  year. 

Japan,  of  course,  la  the  largest  supplier 
and.  as  such,  has  shown  phenomenal  growth. 
Our  Imports  of  cotton,  wool  and  man-made 
fiber  textile  products  from  Japan  increased 
117  percent  between  1964  and  1970,  from  531 
million  yards  to  1,153  million  yards.  For  the 
first  eight  months  of  1071,  Imports  of  these 
products  from  Japan  w^ere  41  percent  higher 
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than  In  the  corresponding  period  of  1970 
There  was  a  particularly  alarming  Jump  in 
Imports  of  man-mades  which  were  up  75 
percent  from  the  same  period  a  year  earlier — 
more  than  twice  the  annual  rate  of  growth 
of  such  imports  from  Japan  since  1964  And 
the  growth  in  Imports  of  man-mades  from 
Taiwan,  Korea  and  Hong  Kong  has  been 
equally  impressive 

This  flood  of  imports  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  US  balance  of  payments 
problems.  In  1961,  we  enjoyed  a  modest  fa- 
vorable balance  of  $54  million  in  textiles  and 
apparel  made  from  cotton,  wool  and  man- 
made  fibers  By  1964  we  had  a  deficit  of  »153 
million.  Last  year  the  deficit  climbed  to  tl  3 
billion,  and  this  year  it  is  expected  to  exceed 
$19  billion  The  trade  deficit  in  man-made 
fiber  products  alone  likely  will  more  than 
double  from  1970  to  1971.  reaching  almost 
$1.4  billion.  Indeed  our  overall  textile  trade 
defl.clt  In  1971  is  expected  to  reach  »2  16  bil- 
lion, larger  than  that  for  any  other  major 
sector  facing  serious  Import  Impact.  It  Is 
larger  than  our  overall  trade  deficit,  which 
is  estimated  to  reach  (2  billion  this  year,  the 
first  year  since  1893  that  the  U.S.  will  ex- 
perience a  trade  deficit. 
xn 

Even  a  cursory  examination  shows  that 
the  rapid  buUd-up  of  Imports  of  this  mag- 
nitude has  brought  severe  hardship  to  an 
industry  that  Is  vitally  Important  to  the  U.S. 
economy.  Over  the  last  two  and  half  years, 
fiber  products  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  only 
3.3  percent.  Imports  were  growing  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  77  percent. 

VB.  textile  and  apparel  production  em- 
ploys approximately  23  mUUon  workers — 
four  times  more  than  the  American  steel  In- 
dustry and  five  times  more  than  the  auto- 
mobile industry — yet  textile  Industry  em- 
ployment as  of  August  1971  was  the  lowest 
In  six  years  Employment  In  the  Industry  has 
declined  by  over  100.000  Jobs  over  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years.  In  the  absence  of  re- 
straints on  Imports,  Xhia  figure  could  have 
been  expected  to  rise  to  as  high  as  a  quarter 
of  a  million  Jobs  lost  by  the  end  of  next  year 

Textile  and  apparel  plants  are  located  In 
all  60  states,  with  the  majority  of  the  Jobs 
In  non-metropolitan  areas,  and  the  Industry 
Is  unique  in  the  increasing  opportunities  it 
offers  for  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled, 
youthful  workers  and  m'.norlty-group  mem- 
bers to  find  an  entree  to  the  Industrial  econ- 
omy. But  In  an  Industry  where  the  system 
Is  based  on  seniority,  these  employees  are 
the  first  to  be  laid  off. 

Many  other  industries  are  significantly  de- 
pendent on  the  textUe  and  apparel  Industry. 
It  is  the  chief  customer  of  675.000  cotton 
farmers:  sole  customer  of  200  000  wool 
growers:  principal  customer  of  man-made 
fiber  producers:  primary  customer  of  textile 
machinery  and  industrial  sewing  machines, 
and  a  major  customer  for  US  -produced  plas- 
tics, synthetic  materials.  dyestuHs  and 
chemicals.  Obviously,  the  US  textile  prob- 
lem affects  all  of  these. 

The  US  textile  Industry  prides  itself  on 
the  growing  role  of  automation  and  modern- 
ization, pointing  out  that  It  Is  the  most  ef- 
ficient In  the  world  In  an  operating  sense. 
TTila  can  be  attributed  not  only  to  tech- 
nological Inputs  but  also  to  the  billions  of 
dollars  invested  by  the  Industry  over  the  last 
decade  to  make  It  the  most  modern  and 
efficient. 

Yet.  at  a  time  when  Investment  In  modern 
plant  and  production  facilities  Is  required 
to  stay  competitive,  the  Industry  has  not  been 
able  to  maintain  Its  previous  capital  ex- 
penditures for  new  plant  and  equipment. 
These  exf>endlture8  dropped  11  percent  in 
1970,  showed  a  slight  rise  to  »680  million 
this  year,  but  remain  significantly  below  the 
$820  million  level  of  l»«e. 
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Accompanying  this  decline  has  been  a 
drop  In  the  number  of  textile  and  apparel 
firms  m  operation  In  the  period  1966-70,  860 
of  these  firms  failed  Another  170  failed  In 
the  first  eight  months  of  1971.  bringing  the 
total  to  over  700  in  two  and  a  half  years 


The  rapidly  rising  tide  of  imports  unmis- 
takably Is  the  chief  cause  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  textile  and  apparel  sector 
of  the  U.S.  economy  today.  Given  such  a 
fact,  no  government  could  permit  the  tide  to 
continue  to  rise  without  taking  steps  to  mod- 
e.-ate  the  rate  of  Import  growth. 

The  history  of  our  efforts  to  achieve  this 
moderation  Is  fully  documented,  beginning 
with  the  first  full  presentation  of  the  Issues 
to  eleven  countries  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Staixs  durUig  his  trips  to  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  In  April  and  May  1969. 

■We  suggested  that  the  most  appropriate 
solution  would  be  a  multilateral  agreement 
on  trade  In  woo!  and  man-made  fiber  textiles 
and  apparel,  perhaps  similar  to  the  existing 
multilateral  agreement  on  cotton  textiles. 
Unfortunately,  this  suggestion  was  not  favor- 
ably received. 

Deciding  that  our  preference  for  a  multi- 
lateral solution  should  not  be  a  bar  to  any 
progress  at  all,  and  eager  to  explore  every 
reasonable  avenue  we  turned  to  the  concept 
of  bilateral  taJks,  and  began  a  long  series  of 
textile  discussions  ■with  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment In  July  1969.  In  June  1970,  these 
discussions  broke  down 

In  the  i)erlod  of  these  talks,  there  was  grow- 
ing sentiment  In  the  United  States  that  the 
ultimate  solution  would  have  to  be  textile 
quota  legislation,  and  such  legislation  was  in 
fact  Introduced  In  the  92nd  Congress  It 
passed  the  House  In  November  1970  but  time 
ran  out  on  that  session  of  Congress  before 
the  Senate  could  act.  and  has  been  reintro- 
duced and  Is  now  pending  In  the  93rd  Con- 
gress. The  Administration  supported  these 
textile  quota  provtalons  reluctantly,  always 
emphasizing  our  preference  for  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

The  Japanese  Government,  no  doubt 
prompted  In  some  small  way  by  this  move- 
ment toward  quotas,  a^^ked  to  resume  nego- 
tiations In  October  1970  The  US  Govern- 
ment agreed,  but  after  three  more  months  of 
negotiations  the  Japanese  t-ermlnated  the 
talks  last  March  8 — at  the  same  time  the 
Japanese  textile  Industry  announced  Its  own 
unilateral  program  of  restraints  on  textUe 
and  apparel  exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  Indu-stry  program,  which 
went  Into  effect  July  1,  was  clearly  deficient 
and  unacceptable  It  provided  no  assurance 
of  effective  administration  and  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Japanese  Industry  from  concen- 
trating on  exports  of  particular  products  In 
the  sensitive  categories. 

Rejecting  the  Japanese  Industry  program 
as  not  an  acceptable  solution.  President 
Nixon  on  March  II  said  the  United  States 
must  "give  the  fviUest  consideration  to  the 
other  alternative  solutions  to  the  textile 
problem"  Clearly,  it  was  time  for  action — 
and  now  we  have  acted 

TTie  four  major  textile-producing  countries 
of  the  P^r  East  again  were  Invited  to  nego- 
tiate a  government-to-government  solution 
to  the  textile  problem  The  negotiations  that 
followed  this  renewed  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  were  both  long  and  dif- 
ficult but  were  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  cooperation  TTie  results, 
I  am  sure,  are  well  known  to  all  of  you. 

On  October  15.  the  White  House  announced 
that  Ambasador-at-Large  Da\-ld  Kennedy 
had  that  morning  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  signed  a  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing with  the  Government  of  Japan  with  re- 
spect to  limiting  man-made  fiber  and  wool 
textile  exports  to  the  United  States    Similar 


understandings  were  signed  later  the  same 
day  with  Hong  Kong  and  on  the  following 
day  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  An  under- 
standing with  the  Republic  of  China  was 
signed  earlier  In  the  month  The  undertak- 
ings are  for  five  years  m  the  case  of  Taiwan, 
Korea,  and  Hong  Kong,  and  for  three  years 
in  the  case  of  Japan,  subject  to  extension. 

The  growth  rates  of  man-made  fiber  and 
textile  apparel  exports  to  the  United  States 
that  will  be  permitted  under  these  under- 
standings range  from  about  6  to  714  percent 
annually  Although  larger  than  the  recent 
rate  of  Increase  in  the  growth  In  the  UjS. 
market.  It  represents  only  one-tenth  of  the 
abnormally  high  growth  rates  which  theee 
countries  have  experienced  In  our  market 
this  year  The  growth  rate  for  wool  textile 
and  apparel  exports  will  be  only  1  percent 
annually  Tlius  these  understandings  provide 
other  countries  with  fair  and  orderly  access 
to  our  market. 

Of  major  Impyortance  will  be  specific  limit- 
ations on  trade  In  the  most  sensitive  wool 
and  man-made  fiber  textile  and  apparel  cate- 
gories In  our  market  and  procedures  to  es- 
tablish limits  on  categories  not  subject  to 
specific  ceilings  If  they  should  Increase  to  the 
point  of  threatening  to  dlsrtipt  the  U.S. 
market.  Together  these  procedures  provide 
for  comprehensive  controls  on  textUe  Imports 
from  the  four  major  supplying  countries 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  achieved  by  the  Admin- 
istration has  been  on  the  basis  of  negotiated 
mutually  satisfactory  agreements  without 
risk  of  retaliation  or  confrontation  At  the 
same  time,  the  groundwork  has  been  laid  for 
even  more  positive  contributions  toward 
friendly  cooperation   in  the  future 

v 

'What  does  this  all  mean  for  the  domestic 
textile  and  apparel  Industry?  What  does  It 
tell  us,  to  come  back  to  the  question  I  first 
ix>sed,  about  the  Industry's  future  abUlty 
to  meet  the  nation's  needs  if  an  emergency 
should  arise'' 

My  considered  opinion,  having  lived  with 
the  textile  Import  problem  for  so  many  years. 
Is  that  the  industry  is  In  a  new  "ball  game" — 
the  same  kind  of  new  "ball  game  "  that  has 
epitomized  the  Administration's  New  Eco- 
nomic Policy  since  it  was  first  announced  by 
President  Nixon  on  August  15.  The  agree- 
ments, which  will  be  effectively  admuilstered, 
should  provide  the  Industry  with  new  hope 
and  confidence  for  the  future  The  substan- 
tial slowing  down  In  the  rate  of  growth  of 
Imports  will  mean  Increased  domestic  out- 
put and  Increased  employment  Strength  will 
be  restored  to  this  essential  sector  of  our 
economy — strength  which  will  permit  this 
Industry  to  continue  to  serve  our  country 
with  the  wide  range  of  products  essential  to 
our  needs  at  all  times 


THE  U.N.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  CHINA 

Mr.  PELL  Mr  President,  the  action 
of  the  United  Nations,  in  voting  to  expel 
the  Republic  of  China  from  membership 
wa,s,  I  believe,  distasteful  and  wrong  in 
principle. 

The  question  that  no'*  an,<;es  i.<:  what 
our  Government  should  do  to  make 
known  its  extreme  displeasure  We  have 
heard  suggestions  that.  In  retaliation,  the 
United  States  should  drastically  reduce 
OUT  financial  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. But.  it  was  not  the  Umted  Nations 
as  an  institution  that  opposed  the  United 
States  on  this  issue — it  was  a  large  nimi- 
ber  of  individual  nations — nations  that 
have  been  and  are  receiving  direct  for- 
eign aid  from  the  United  States.  In  fact. 
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the  foreign  aid  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  provide  a  total  of  $2.3  billion 
to  aid  th(xse  countries  that  opp>06ied  tlie 
United  States  or  abstained  on  this  ques- 
tion-and  that  Ls  about  nine  time*  our 
total  proposed  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations.  If  we  want  to  let  those  coun- 
tries know  we  are  unliappy.  we  have  be- 
fore u.s  a  direct  way  of  doinK  so 

I  think  we  should,  indeed,  take  a  long 
hard  l(X)k  at  the  aid  we  are  Kiviiig  to  na- 
tions that  could  not  see  fit  to  support 
our  country  in  maintaining  a  seat  for 
Nationalist  China  at  the  United  Nations. 


DOCK  STRIKK  INQUIRY  NEEDED 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  many 
elements  of  our  Nation's  economy  have 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  prolonged  dock 
strike  Nowhere  has  the  damage  been 
greater  than  in  agriculture,  which  re- 
lies heavily  on  a  growing  export  trade. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  various  kinds 
of  tran.sportatU)U  .stnkes  have  occurred, 
and  eight  times  during  that  period  Con- 
gress has  had  to  take  urgent  action  to 
bring  about  a  settlement. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  piecemeal,  one- 
shot,  crisis  approach  Ls  not  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  coiuitry.  Our  Nation's 
food  producers  and  their  customers 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  economic 
hardships  produced  by  the  inability  to 
get  their  products  to  market. 

Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  congres- 
sional action  be  taken  to  seek  a  lasting 
solution  to  such  strikes.  I  have  written 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Exports,  Mr.  Chiles,  urging 
that  hearings  be  held  on  tiiis  matter  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

A  strong  case  for  elimination  of  this 
persistently  disruptive  threat  to  the 
economy  has  been  made  by  Roderick 
Turnbull,  director  of  public  affairs  for 
the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  and  a  recent  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Tumbull  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

CoMMrrrw;  on 
Agricttltttri  and  Forestbt, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  27,  1971. 
Bon.  Lawton  Chiles, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agrlcnltural 
Exports,  Comjnittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  Washington,  DC. 

EtEAK  Senator  Chil,ss:  As  you  are  well 
aware,  the  long  and  costly  dock  strllce  lias 
had  adverse  effects  on  the  nation's  economy 
as  a  whole.  It  has  been  especially  harmful  to 
agriculture  because  of  the  paralysis  that  re- 
sulted on  the  export  of  farm  products. 

A  vast  amount  of  effort  has  been  put  forth 
by  this  country  to  develop  Its  farm  export 
trade.  Last  year  farm  expoTlB  reached  a  record 
total  of  V7.8  billion,  and  by  the  end  of  this 
decade  the  total  value  Is  expected  to  amount 
to  $10  bUllon. 

In  order  to  continue  this  successful  trend, 
however,  the  United  States  must  be  a  de- 
pendable supplier  to  the  countries  that  have 
come  to  depend  on  us  for  soybeans,  wheat, 
feed  grains  *nd  other  food  products.  Our 
customers  cannot  be  expected  to  allow  their 
citizens  to  go  hungry.  They  must  receive 
their  food  from  dependable  sources. 

The  periodic  strikes  that  occur  In  the 
transportation  industry  are  detrimental  and 


disruptive  to  our  farm  export  trade  A  lasting 
solution  must  be  found  to  eliminate  the 
economic  handicap  poeed  by  these  recurring 
work  stoppages. 

Because  of  the  serloiis  threat  caused  by  the 
di>ck  strllce  to  our  nation's  food  pniducers 
And  the  millions  whose  Uvea  depend  upon 
American  food,  I  urge  that  the  Sut>commmee 
on  Agricultural  Exports  hold  hearings  on 
this  matter  at  the  earliest  possible  dale  As 
a  concerned  member  of  this  subcommittee, 
I  will  be  glad  to  assist  In  any  «ray  to  conduct 
a  bi-partisan  Inquiry  Into  all  aspects  of  this 
serious  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Henrt  Beixmon. 

Statement   bt    Roderick   TcRNBtn.1. 

Kansas  CrrT.— Within  the  grain  trade, 
there  Is  a  consensus  that  probably  nothing 
the  government  could  do  that  would  be  In 
the  nature  of  "farm  aid"  could  be  more 
Important  in  the  long  run  than  finding  or 
developing  a  way  to  prevent  transportation 
strikes,  particularly  dock  strikes. 

The  grain  trade  has  taken  no  vote  on  this 
subject  or  developed  a  specific  policy.  Other 
than  use  of  the  general  term,  "compulsory 
arbitration,"  grain  men  on  the  Kansas  City 
Board  of  Trade  have  not  agreed  upon  any 
method  that  might  be  suggested  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  eliminating  the  strikes.  But  they 
are  adamant  In  the  opinion  that  such  strikes, 
which  have  been  occurring  periodically  over 
t^e  yeard,  are  tremendously  damaging  to  the 
farm  export  trade.  This  Is  a  subject  that  Is 
talked  about  dally  In  the  grain  trade,  and  one 
that  is  commented  on  In  virtually  every  mar- 
ket letter  written  by  grain  marketing  analysts 
the  country  over. 

The  grain  trade  obviously  has  a  selfish 
interest  in  wanting  a  free-flowing  export 
business.  Strikes  disrupt  this  business.  But 
farmers  have  an  even  greater  stake — they 
lose  business,  both  temporarily  and  perma- 
nently. Not  only  that,  the  nation  loses  busi- 
ness which  Is  highly  Important  in  its  balance 
of  payments  situation. 

The  United  States  has  spent  literally  bu- 
llous of  dollars  building  up  the  farm  export 
trade.  The  success  of  these  efforts  was  typified 
in  the  last  fiscal  year,  when  such  exports 
reached  a  record  total  value  of  7.8  billion  dol- 
lars. Clifford  M.  Hardin,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  others  have  projected  farm  ex- 
ports at  10  bUllon  dollars  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

This  nation's  investment  in  boosting  the 
farm  export  trade  Includes  the  billions  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  which  helped  to  rehabili- 
tate Europe  after  World  War  II.  Orowlng 
prosperity  in  Europe  and  many  other  coun- 
tries around  the  world  has  been  one  of  the 
great  contributing  factors  to  Increasing  U.S. 
farm  sales  overseas. 

This  country's  PX.  480  program  which  be- 
gan In  1954,  not  only  has  fed  mUlions  of 
people  In  underdeveloped  nations,  but  has 
helped  these  countries  get  on  their  feet  where 
they  could  buy  more  of  what  they  needed. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
Joined  with  growers  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
soybeans  and  poultry  In  sending  teams  of 
experts  around  the  world  to  promote  the 
use  of  these  products.  Methods  of  mass  pro- 
duction of  poultry  have  been  Introduced  in 
many  nations,  and  this  has  built  up  business 
for  U.S.  feed  grains  and  soybean  meal.  Japan 
has  learned  to  like  mllo  In  Its  poultry  rations, 
and  has  provided  a  huge  market  for  the  U.S. 
crop.  People  who  used  to  think  they  had  to 
have  olive  or  palm  oils  now  are  among  the 
best  customers  for  soybean  oil.  Rlce-eatlng 
peoples  have  turned  to  wheat  and  have 
helped  to  boost  our  wheat  exports  to  record 
levels. 

The  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  has 
tripled  since  1930,  and  doubled  since  1960. 
The  production  of  nearly  one  out  of  four 
harvested  acres  now  1«  going  Into  over&eaa 


commerce  The  nation's  farm  plant  Is  geared 
to  supplying  this  b\islness  It  Is  difficult  to 
Imagine  how  Immense  the  U  S  'farm  prob- 
lem" would  be  if  this  trade  were  lost  or  even 
curtailed  drastically  As  one  example,  the 
wheat  acreage  would  hav«  to  be  cut  in  half 

On  the  o<ther  side  of  the  coin  Is  the  fact 
that  In  building  v.p  our  farm  export  trade, 
the  United  States  haa  made  other  coun- 
tries depende:it  on  greater  Imports.  Peo- 
ple in  other  countries  like  to  eat  three 
times  a  day.  Just  as  people  In  the  United 
States. 

This  brings  up  one  of  the  most  Important 
aspects  of  the  export  trade.  To  keep  and 
expand  business,  the  United  States  must 
be  a  dependable  supplier  The  poultry  feed- 
er in  Japan  cannot  let  his  chlckeiis  starve 
even  one  day  when  his  source  of  supply  of 
mllo  In  the  United  States  is  cut  off.  The 
housewife  in  Colombia  Is  not  going  to  let 
her  children  go  hungry  because  U.S.  wheat 
Is  not  arriving.  Obviously,  importers  In  these 
and  other  countries  tiun  to  other  suppliers 
who  are  more  than  happy  to  fill  their  orders, 
now  and  for  all  time  to  come. 

Yet,  periodically  U.S.  exports  are  halted 
because  one  facet  of  the  flow  of  food  from 
farm  to  consumer,  the  shipping  Industry, 
becomes   tied   up   In   contract  disputes. 

In  a  yi-HT  when  US.  crops  are  at  record 
levels,  when  farmers  need  the  export  busi- 
ness more  than  ever  before,  when  competi- 
tion on  world  markets  Is  extremely  keen.  It 
seems  Incredible  to  the  grain  trade  that  this 
country  should  have  Its  hands  tied  by 
strikes.  Thus,  the  prevailing  feeling  Is  that 
the  time  has  come  to  find  some  method  of 
eliminating   this  economic   handicap. 


EXTENSION    OF    ECONOMIC 
STABILIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  le^nslation  requested  by 
President  Nixon  which  would  grant  an 
extension  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  to  insure  that  he  will  have  the  neces- 
sary powers  to  continue  his  new  economic 
policy. 

All  of  us  have  witnessed  the  over- 
whelming public  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program.  Despite  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  some  imavoid- 
able  inequities  during  the  90-day  wage- 
price  freeze,  the  allitutie  of  the  American 
people  toward  phase  I  has  been  one  of 
suppxjrt  and  encouragement.  As  we  are 
all  aware,  phase  I  was  imposed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970.  wWch  will  expire  April  30. 
1972, 

Phase  II  will  likewise  rely  on  the  au- 
thority contained  in  the  Stabilization 
Act.  For  this  rea.son,  the  President  has  re- 
quested a  1-ycar  extension  of  the  act  to 
April  1973.  In  addition  to  this  extension 
tlie  President  has  requested  a  broadening 
of  authority  to  include  control  on  interest 
and  dividends  consonant  with  the  eco- 
nomic gro'wth:  requests  for  subpena 
ixjwers;  reeitablishnient  of  an  emergency 
court  of  appeals  to  expedite  the  review 
of  legal  problems.  Also  requ(\sted  in  the 
President's  message  was  the  clarification 
of  the  authority  to  act  on  a  selective  ba.sis 
in  individual  industries  exemption  from 
conflict  of  Interest  provisions  for  mem- 
bers of  the  price  commi.ssion  and  the  pay 
board;  additional  sanctions  and  funds 
for  pay  provisions  for  top  personal,  and 
authorization  of  the  ncce.ssary  funding, 

Mr.  President,  when  President  Nixon 
announced  tlie  broad  outlines  of  piuLse 
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II.  he  stated  that  he  was  seeking  the  in- 
terim goal  of  an  inflation  rate  of  2  to  3 
percent  by  the  end  of  1972  This  would  be 
about  one-half  tiie  pre-freeze  rate  which 
would  be  a  great  step  toward  price  stfi- 
billty.  There  i.'^  no  doubt  thai  in  order  to 
achieve  tins  goal,  a  f.rpat  deal  will  dei>end 
upon  the  continued  voluntary  compliance 
by  the  American  people  I  believe  that  the 
President  will  have  that  support  from  the 
American  people:  and  c<  rtamly  we  bs 
Members  of  Congre.ss  and  repre.sentative.s 
of  the  American  people  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  give  the  President  those  powers 
necessary  for  him  to  effectively  reach  the 
goals  which  he  has  outlined  The  neces- 
sity for  the  exterLsion  is  evident.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  leg- 
islative process  cannot  be  completed  on 
this  extension  before  tiie  start  of  phase  II 
on  November  14. 


BITUMINOUS  SANDS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  1967, 
1969,  and  1971  I  introduced  bills  to 
amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  .^ct  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  1920,  so  that  the  development 
and  production  of  bituminous  .sands,  also 
known  as  tar  sands  could  go  forward.  Ex- 
tensive hearings  were  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials. 
and  Fuels  of  which  I  am  chairman  I  am 
delighted  to  note  that  the  administra- 
tion in  tlie  last  several  weeks  has  incor- 
porated my  suggestions  into  its  bUl,  S. 
2726,  to  reform  the  mineral  leasing  laws, 
and  that  my  good  friend  Ropers  Morton 
in  sending  the  bill  up  to  the  Hill  has 
stated  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  re- 
form bill  is  to  avoid  a  difficulty  in  the 
present  law  of  distinguishing  between  tar 
sands  and  oil  and  gas  Sometimes  it  takes 
a  long  time  for  a  prophet  crying  in  the 
wilderness  to  be  heard. 

Very  substantial  deposits  of  these 
sands  are  found  in  my  State  and  else- 
where in  the  United  States.  These  de- 
posits are  an  important  pot*'ntia!  source 
of  additional  supplies  of  oil  and  gas  the 
country  very  gravely  needs  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  can  move  speedily  to  as- 
sist in  bringing  tiiese  resources  of  Utah 
and  other  States  into  production  to  meet 
our  increasing  energy  requirements. 


JAY  G    H. AY  DEN 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Brit- 
ish historian  Macaulcy  once  paid  tribute 
to  the  power  and  influence  of  tlie  press  in 
these  words: 

The  gallery  where  the  reporters  sit  has  be- 
come the  fourth  estate  of  the  realm. 

During  a  career  spanning  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century.  Jay  O  Harden  of  the 
Detroit  News  gave  abundant  meaning  to 
Macauley's  words  Wheii  he  died  la.?t  Sat- 
urday at  the  ape  of  86.  the  profes.sion  of 
journalism  lost  one  of  it.s  most  distin- 
guished members 

Since  1916.  .starting  with  W(X)drow 
Wilson,  Jay  Hayden  covered  and  re- 
ported on  the  administrations  of  nine 
Presidents  He  carried  out  a  number  of 
assignments  in  foreign  countries  with 
great  distinction. 

Jay   Hayden   was   one   of   only   three 
American  newspaper  correspondents  who 


were  accredited  to  cover  the  signing  of 
the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty,  which  ended 
World  War  I.  Witli  a  keen  insight  and 
understanding  that  always  marked  his 
work.  Hayden  wrote  a  dispatch  from 
Pari.s  and  asses.sed  the  treaty  as  a  'likely 
breeder  of  future  wars. 

In  1918.  Hayden  became  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Detroit  New^s. 
0\er  the  years  he  came  to  know,  on  a 
ixT.sonal  basis,  most  of  the  leading  fig- 
ures in  Washington's  political,  govern- 
mental, and  diplomatic  life. 

Jay  Hayden  began  his  newspaper  ca- 
reer in  1900  at  the  age  of  14  as  a  $2-a- 
week  printers  devil  in  his  hometown  of 
Cassopolis,  Mich,  After  attending  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  working  on 
various  newspapers  as  a  printer  and  re- 
porter, he  joined  the  Detroit  News  in 
1910.  His  first  major  political  assignment 
was  Uie  Bull  Moose  Convention  which 
nominated  Theodore  Eloosevelt  for  Presi- 
dent in  1912. 

For  many  years.  Jay  Hayden  wrote  a 
syndicated  column  for  the  North  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Alliance  which  ended 
with  his  retirement  in  1965.  Thereafter, 
he  wrote  only  an  occasional  article  or 

feature  .'•tory- 

Both  Jay  Hayden  and  his  son,  Martin, 
have  represented  the  Detroit  News  in 
Washington.  Martin  carries  on  Uie  long 
family  connection  with  the  same  news- 
paper as  vice  president  and  editor  of  the 
News. 

Jay  Hayden's  lively  interest  in  all 
things  concerning  the  business  of  report- 
ing made  him  a  favorite  among  countless 
newspapermen,  young  and  old.  He  be- 
longed to  the  National  Press  Club  and 
was  a  former  president  of  the  prestigious 
Gridiron  Club. 

In  1945.  George  Washington  University 
awarded  him  an  honorary  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  law  in  recognition  of  his  many  ac- 
complishments in  the  field  of  journalism. 

Jay  Hayden  was  a  great  statesman 
jounalist.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  but 
long  remembered  by  all  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  know  him. 

Mrs.  Griffin  joins  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  Jay  Hayden's  lovely 
wife,  Ruth,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Hayden 
family. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  me.ssage  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  George  A.  Smathers, 
of  Florida,  to  be  a  member  of  the  General 
Advi.sory  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  was 
rommunicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wU]  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unammous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1971 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  for  morning  business  having  ex- 
pired, under  the  previous  order  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  tiie  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HR.  9910)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ORDER  FOR   RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR   DOLE  ON  FRIDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized on  Friday  next  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  iMr.  Dole*  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STRANGE  INCONSISTENCIES  IN  MR. 
NIXON  S  ECONOMIC  ANT)  FOREIGN 
POLICIES.  SOME  OF  WHICH  BEAR 
DIRECTLY  ON  THIS  PROPOSED 
P'OREIGN  AID  BILL 

Mr  S'i'MINGTON  Mr  President,  for 
some  8  years  I  have  warned  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  the  steady  drain  of 
dollars  outside  of  this  countrj-,  coupled 
not  only  with  the  multibillion-dollar 
purchases  of  weapons  sj-stems  we  do 
need  for  national  security,  but  also  those 
we  do  not  need,  would  ultimately  create 
serious,  if  not  disastrous,  conditions  in 
our  economy. 

This  Nation  has  now  arrived  at  that 
condition. 

Our  budget  deficits  are  currently  at  an 
allt.me  peacetime  high — and  are  going 
higher. 

Unemployment  over  the  last  12 
months  has  averaged  5.9  percent. 

For  tlie  first  time  in  our  historj'  the 
Umted  States  is  running  a  deficit  in  its 
private  trade  balance  as  well  as  in  its 
Government  balance  of  payments. 

Tlie  stock  markets  continue  to  fall, 
along  with  a  steady  decline  in  tlie  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar. 

In  other  words,  and  again  for  the  first 
time  in  our  liistory,  ti'ie  United  States  is 
experiencing  inflation  simultaneously 
with  recession. 

One  of  our  foremos;  practical  authori- 
ties on  matters  pertaining  to  the  econ- 
omy. Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
states  without  re.senation  tliat  the  econ- 
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omy  of  this  Nation  Is  now  in  deop  trouble,  lions  of  Americans  who  are  ready  find  iirofitiiit?  temporarily  from   their  heav'>- 
A  principal  reason  for  this  traRic  con-  willing  to  work  nevertheless  cannot  find  li  reign  Investments  could  well  find  in  the 
dltlon  lies  In  the  inconsistent  economic  jobs.  future    that    such    inve.stinenU    were    of 
policies  now  being  pursnfxi  bv  the  Nixon  Is   there  not  a  strange  dichotomy  In  temporary  vahit  only. 
administration  this    economic    pohcy.    be<;ause,    at    the  leaving   a-side   the  consistent  history 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  adopted  a  same  time  these  domestic  problems  con-  of    ultimate    political    expropriation    of 
Dolicy     of    alienating     those     countries  tinue   to   grow,   nevertheless,   when   any  American  properties  in  all  parts  of  the 
American  taxpayers  have  built  back,  with  new   catastro[>iie   develops   in    a    foreign  world,  what  will  happen  to  these  over- 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  to  a  basic  pros-  land — whether  military,  economic  or  so-  seas  investments  if  the  value  of  all  dol- 
perity  actually  greater  than  their  own.  cial— this  administration  would  seem  to  lars.  including  Eurodollars,  continues  to 
At  the  same   time,   however,   in   Con-  express  greater  interest  in  those  foreign  decline  to  the  point  where  the  Bank  of 

gress  during  this  session,  and  under  heavy  problems  than  in  the  lot  of  these  tens  of     International  Settlement  members the 

White  House  pressure,  we  continue  to  put  millions  of  Americans  who  live  in  pov-  so-called  Basel  boys — supplant  the  In- 
up  billions  of  dollars  annually,  which  in  erty  at  home:   and  the  $5.1   billion  re-  ternational  Monetary  Fund  as  control- 
some  cases  can  only  result  in  the  creation  ferred  to  above  is  ample  proof  of  that  lers  of  the  world  monetary  market? 
of  more  countries   to  compete  against  assertion.  Perhaps  what  this  administration  con- 
American  industry  and  American  agri-  Today.   25   million   American  citizens  tinues  to  refuse  to  recognize  is  the  fact 
culture.  currently  live  below  the  acknowledged  that  any  true  security  for  a  nation  re- 
Only  last  week,  again  with  White  House  poverty  line.  Millions  of  these  unfortu-  quires  a  soimd  economy,  plus  a  society 
pressure,  the  Senate  approved  over  $5  nate  citizens  live  in  our  cities;  millions  which  has  faith  in  its  government,  just 
billion  for  just  that  purpose.  more  in  our  rural  areas.  as  much  as  it  requires  an  adequate  mill - 
The  details  of  these  approvals  follow:  Growing   unemployment,   however.   Is  tary  posture. 

(In  muiiona]  not  the  only  problem  America  faces  to-  With  that  premise,  surely  the  time  has 
Foreign  aid »3.  200  day.  Nearly  all  of  our  large  cities  are  come  to  establish  new  and  different  prior- 
Soft  loans  for  the  Inter-American  De-  bankrupt,    which   the   mayors   of   those  ities  as  we  continue  to  distribute  around 

veiopment  Bank  (IDB)  (2  years)..        900  cities  are  the  first  to  so  verify.  our  steadily  diminishing  resources. 

Soft  loana  for  the  Asian  Development  Nor  is  there  any  remote  possibility  that  Without  a  reorganization  in  the  not- 

Bank   ......,_.         100  these  financial  problems  can  be  handled  too-distant  future  by  this  administration 

vlio'^ent    A«^t^u'on°'7mA"  ^3  l^   '"^^^^^  P^   appropriations   from   our  of  its  present  concept  of  relative  values, 

years)    _ _.       960  State  Legislatures.  every  citizen  now  has  the  right  to  ques- 

' '"" This  leaves  the  Federal  Government  tion  whether   American  society,  as  we 

Total  5,160  as  the  sole  remaining  hope  of  these  peo-  have  known  it  in  the  past,  can  continue 

T^ ^„„„„n„ 14.1,      __     ,  ..w            ,.  pie:    but  this  administration  would  ap-  to  exist  and  prosper  in  the  future. 

inJn,^^™An^i?=?H^?  o  lif  f  ^"/o  P««r  ^  be  giving  a  higher  priority  to  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 

loans,  everyone  knows  that  a  loan  for  50  ^1,^^  j^  other  lands.  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 

nHnHn«?  fn    /o^'        ,  "^  /-epayment  of  consider  conditions  at  home  incident  yield? 

principal  for  10  years,  is  actually  no  loan  ^^  ^^^  education  of  our  youth,  in  whose  Mr.  SYMINGTON   I  am  glad  to  yield 

__  ■          .        ,                ,.*..,-<-.•_,  minds  lies  the  future  of  our  Nation.  to  the  majority  leader. 

The  most  serious  result  of  this  double-  Testimony  last  month  before  the  Sen-  Mr.   MANSFIELD.   The   Senator   has 

faced  approach  to  our    ncreasing  eco-  ate  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa-  been  talking  about  investments  overseas, 

nomic  problenis  coidd  weU  He  n  the  fur-  tion   demonstrated  that  in  one  of  our  e.specially   in   relation   to   the   biU   now 

ther  loss  of  Jobs  and  trade  m  the  United  jarge  cities.  65  percent  of  the  students  pending.  Is  it  not  true  that  these  invest- 

States    and    n  themselves  these  policies  ^  the  hard  core  center  of  that  city  scored  ments  have  tended  to  take  away  indus- 

^^n  ^1  continue  to  increase  the  welfare  below  the  16  percentile  in  the  Iowa  Test  tries  and  jobs  from  the  United  States 

rolls,  because  our  already  high  unemploy-  of  Basic  SkUls.  itself? 

"a'!l!t.l°i"^f^ll*?*'^'      .i             ,           .  As  one  Senator  observed  after  listen-  Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  able  majority 

Speaking  of  this  continumg  loss  of  ing  to  that  testimony,  "They  are  simply  leader  is  right. 
jobs,  how  many  people  realize  that,  al-  not  learning  enough  to  function  in  so-  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  It  not  true  that 
ready,  one  out  of  every  five  automobiles  ciety."  the  President  in  his  economic  speech  to 
sold  in  this  country  comes  from  abroad.  This  sad  condition  goes  further.  the  Nation  on  August  15.  made  the  state- 
as  do  seven  out  of  10  sweaters,  nine  out  m  the  same  area  of  said  city,  18,000  ment  that  tliis  Nation  had  spent  $143 
f  foo  \^"  ,^o  ^  '^^'  high  school  students,  constituting  30  per-  billion  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid  since 
out  01  JO  motorcycles?  pgnt  of  the  total  enrollment,  were  absent  the  end  of  World  War  n? 

This  development  in  the  automobile  each  and  every  day.  Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 

industiT  is  especially  unfortunate,   be-  The  superintendent  of  the  school  sys-  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 

cause   the  loss  of  the  production  of  a  tem  in  question  cited  as  some  of  the  rea-  so  far  as  the  NATO  countries  are  con- 

smgle  American  car  is  estimated  to  rep-  sons:   bad  environment,  no  basic  skiUs.  cerned.  over  the  past  20  years  collectively 

resent  a  loss  of  $2,400  in  wages  and  bene-  lack  of  adequate  teacher  training,  fail-  we  have  all  spent  $1  trillion.  500  billion. 

nts  to  the  working  people  of  this  coun-  ure  of  communication  with  students,  lack  and  that  of  that  $1  trillion.  500  billion, 

ri.    1     *          *w  t  °^  discipline,  and  gang  disturbances.  the   United   States   has   spent   approxi- 

It   is   true   that   many   large   private  In  the  face  of  the  Federal  Government  mately  $1  trillion  and  95  blUion? 

American  corporations  are  now  taking  being  the  only  source  for  funds  to  cor-  Mr   SYMINGTON   To  the  best  of  my 

advantage  of  that  prosperity  American  rect  this  tragic  situation,  it  would  appear  knowledge  the  able  majority  leader  is 

tax  dollars  have  created  in  foreign  coun-  that  this  administration  has  expressed  correct  on  those  figures.  May  I  add  that 

tries    by   bmlding    foreign    branches   of  little    concern.    It    reduced    the    school  if  we  take  the  money  we  have  put  into 

their  business  m  some  of  these  countries;  lunch   program   for   the  Nations  needy  the  Far  East  in  recent  years  and  add  it 

and  in  many  cases  this  action  has  re-  children,  established  farm  policies  which  to  the  military  aid  we  have  placed  into 

suited  in  increased  profits  to  the  com-  clearly  are  wrecking  many  of  our  riu-al  Europe  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

pany  in  question.  No  one  can  deny,  how-  communities,  and  has   held  up  as  un-  the  total  is  well  above  our  national  debt 

ever.  that,  net,  this  policy  on  the  part  necessary  over  $10  billion  Congress  has  Mr    MANSFIELD    Yes-   and  I  would 

of  these  large  corporations  has  increased  passed  to  aid   the  environment  of  our  point  out  tliat  included  in 'that  $1  trillion 

unemployment    in    the    United    States,  people  as  well  as  the  people  themselves,  and  95  billion,  roughly,  which  the  United 

therefore  has  increased  the  welfare  roles  if  such  programs  are  consistent,  one  States    has   spent,    approximately    $130 

at  the  same  time  it  has  reduced  the  tax  has  the  right  to  ask.   "What  is  a  true  bUlion  of  that  has  been  spent  in  and 

base  in  our  city.  State  and  Federal  gov-  definition  of  consistency?"  around  Vietnam  in  Southeast  Asia. 

^'^liijr^Ji,                      .    X        .                    ,  ^  addition  to  the  above,  which  could  i  wonder  how  long  Uiis  country  can 

Of  the  many  imfortunate  aspects  in  be  considered  the  social  aspect  of  the  continue  to  be  so  profligate  in  the  field 

which  we  now  find  ourselves  as  a  result  problem,  major  economic  problems  are  of  defense,   where  we   have   lost  a  lot 

of  these  policies,  perhaps  most  unfor-  looming  up  for  the  future.  of  money  in  building  prototype  exotic 

timate  of  all  is  the  fact  that  today  mil-  American  corporations  which  may  be  weapons  which  were  never  produced  or 
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never  came  to  fruition.  The  figure  placed 
in  the  Record  last  year  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire'  .  who  is  a  keen  student  of  the 
economic  situation  which  confronts  this 
country,  was  in  excess  of  $28  billion. 

Thus,  when  we  figure  what  we  have 
spent  in  defense,  winch  wa-s  wasted,  and 
what  we  have  silent  in  aid.  a  good  deal 
of  wliich  was  wasted  because  it  went 
to  dubious  governments  rather  than  to 
p>eople  and,  tliereby.  negat^^'d  the  results 
which  we  hoped  to  achie\  e,  I  think  tliese 
expenditures  of  ours,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mis-souri  h;is  indicated. 
show  that  what  we  have  done  ourselves 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  economic 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  at 
the  present  time. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  SYNHNGTON.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
I  would  agree  with  the  able  majority 
leader.  His  tliought  constitutes  the  basic 
thrust  of  this  talk  today.  It  is  time  for 
the  people  of  this  country  to  stop  putting 
so  much  of  their  resources  outside  of 
the  country,  and  start  concentrating  on 
problems  which  need  solution  here  at 
home. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON   I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  present  foreign  aid  bill  before  the 
Senate  amounts  to,  roughly,  something 
more  than  $3  billion? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Tliat  is  the  straight 
aid  bUl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Counting  the  soft 
loan  banks,  it  is  over  $5  billion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right.  As  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  it  is  about  $5.5 
billion,  the  total  which  we  have  consid- 
ered last  week  and  are  considering  this 
week. 

Does  the  Senator  know  how  much  is 
in  the  foreign  aid  pipeline  at  the  present 
time?  Does  he  have  any  approximate 
estimate? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Not  exactly,  but 
one  of  the  mast  incredible  figures  comes 
out  of  a  recent  study  made  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  The  total  amount  in 
the  pipeline,  money  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated but  not  expended  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  demonstrates  that  it 
has  the  capacity  to  run  the  printing 
presses  at  all  times.  The  total  authorized 
and  appropriated  but  not  expended  is 
$259  billion,  over  a  quarter  of  a  trillion 
dollars. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
I  am  delighted  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mi.ssouri  has  made  his  speech  to- 
day and  tiiat  he  has  laid  his  facts  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

I  wonder  when  this  is  going  to  stop. 
when  Pandora's  box  ls  going  to  be  closed, 
and  when  we  are  going  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  need-s  of  tliis  country-,  I  think 
one  can  do  that  without  raisiiig  the  hue 
and  cry  of  isolationism  or  neoisolation- 
ism.  We  need  to  do  what  we  can  to  pull 
ourselves  together,  rather  than  continue 
on  a  profiigate  basis  to  dispose  of  funds. 
here,  tiiere.  and  everywhere,  and  in  re- 
turn find  tliat  what  we  have  created  is. 
In  effect,  a  series  of  client  states  who  are 
dependent  upon  us  and  who  expect  an- 


nually to  be  the  recipients  of  continued 
appropriations  from  this  country.  This 
country  does  not  have  that  kind  of  re- 
sources to  dispose  of  any  longer. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  able  majority 
leader  is  so  correct  I  am  grateful  for  his 
interest  and  liis  ron-stnjctive  remarks. 
Twenty-five  years  ago.  when  this  pro- 
gram started,  even  20  years  ago.  this 
Nation  had  $24  5  billion  in  gold:  and 
we  owed  in  current  liabilities  redeem- 
able in  gold.  $7  billion.  Today,  from  a 
corporate  standpoint,  tlie  Government  of 
tlie  United  States  is  completely  insolvent, 
becau.-c  wliere  as  we  now  have  between 
$10  5  billion  to  $11  billion  in  gold,  we 
also  have  current  obligations  outstand- 
ing, redeemable  m  gold,  of  some  $35  bil- 
lion; and  that  latter  figure  continues  to 
go  up. 

I  now  have  the  pipeline  figure  the  able 
majority  leader  asked  about.  In  addition 
to  the  $5,160,000,000.  counting  the  soft 
loans,  thus  bill  is  considering,  $4.7  bil- 
lion is  still  in  the  foreign  aid  pipeline. 

That  is  straight  aid,   no  loans. 

There  has  been  much  stated  recently 
about  the  China  situation.  Th_  five  coun- 
tries, perhaps  more  than  five,  to  whom 
we  have  given  the  most  aid  to  be  of 
service  to  them  in  reconstruction  of  their 
economies,  all  voted  against  the  United 
States  earlier  this  week  in  our  effort  to 
keep  Taiwan  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  recall  that  the  dLstinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT» .  had  printed  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  the  countries  in  addition  to  the 
five  or  six  just  mentioned.  So.  it 
is  a  matter  of  record.  However,  aside 
fror  what  the  U.N.  did  on  the  night 
before  last.  I  think  that  wimt  we 
ought  to  do  is  to  take  a  closer  look  and 
a  more  intensive  look  at  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  start  paring  and  scraping 
and  pruning  and  saving  wherever  we  can, 
because  while  Providence  may  have  had 
her  arms  around  us  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic,  I  think  that  perhaps  the 
days  of  our  luck  are  beginning  to  run  out. 
It  IS  time  for  us  to  do  some  thinking  and 
to  do  it  on  a  mature  basis. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  I  do 
thank  the  able  Senator. 

Tins  morning  I  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  the  Secretary  of  State  testify 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
and  suggested  to  him.  with  great  respect, 
that  this  country  should  try  to  establish 
leadership  in  other  fields  in  addition  to 
the  militai-y  field  For  example,  we  should 
so  try  with  respect  to  tlie  growing  lack  of 
energy,  electric  ix)v.cr,  Electric  shortage 
IS  now  an  international  problem,  one  for 
the  entire  world  today.  The  question  of 
air  and  water  pollution  is  also  interna- 
tional. So  is  the  question  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  fresh  water.  It  is  very 
possible  that  our  icnowledge  of  the  force 
that  lies  in  the  atom  cotild  handle  them 
all. 

It  is  significant  to  me,  as  a  member  of 
tlie  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  to 
note  that  our  peacetime  efforts  to  handle 
such  grave  problems  prevalent  in  nearly 
all  couiitrie^,  pollution,  lack  of  power  re- 


sources and  fresh  water,  waste  disposal, 

is  less  than  10  percent  of  the  amount  of 
money  we  are  asking  for  research  and 
development  on  additional  weaponrj'; 
$7.9  billion  for  additional  weaponry, 
whereas  the  total  for  additional  knowl- 
edge of  the  force  contained  lor  peace- 
time purposes  i.s  some  ?780  million. 

Mr  President,  again  my  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
caUed  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


[No.  266  Leg.) 

Cranston 
Gumey 
Mansfield 
Randolph 


Aiken  Cranston  Symington 

Bible  Gumey  Talmadge 

Buckley 
Chiles 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  CMr. 
Chiles  ) .  A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  tJiat  tlie  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreemc  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  w  as  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

Alter  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Allen 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Allott 

Fong 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Fulbrlght 

Muskle 

Baker 

OambreU 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Gold  water 

Pastore 

Beall 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Grlffln 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Percy 

BogRS 

Harris 

Proxmire 

Brock 

Hart 

Riblcoff 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holllngs 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hr\iRka 

Scott 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Smith 

Case 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Church 

Javlts 

Spong 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stafford 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Long 

Steven.son 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Domlnlck 

Matblas 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Tower 

Eastland 

McOovern 

Tunney 

EUender 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Ervin 

Miller 

Young 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr  Bentsen  ,  tjie  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  HvMPHREYi.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  'Mr  Inouye  ' .  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  'Mr.  McGee'.  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  '  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  .  the  Senator  from  Utah  '  Mr. 
Moss  1 .  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr    Williams     are  necessarily  ab-sent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr  Packwood) 
is  necessanl\-  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Souih  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mtndt'  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP   1971 

Tlif  Senate  ie.sumeti  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  9910  >  lo  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  otlier 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  furtlier  amendment. 

Mr.  BYFiD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  majority  leader  asked  for  Uie 
live  quoriiiu  hoping  llial  Senators  would 
be  prepared  to  call  up  their  amendments. 
It  was  Indicated  yetilerday  by  the  distin- 
gui.shed  mmonly  leader  lliat  certain 
amendments  would  be  ready  for  action 
today,  and  therefore  the  majority  leader 
had  hoped  that  Senators  would  come  to 
the  floor  and  ofler  their  amendments  at 
this  time. 

It  is  certainly  hoped.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  may  be  able  to  adjourn 
sine  die  by  Thanksgiving;  but  if  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  do  that,  action  Ls  going  to  have 
to  be  completed  on  thi.s  bill  soon.  We  met 
yesterday  and  had  no  rollcall  votes.  No 
amendments  were  n^ady.  No  amend- 
ments were  called  up  We  have  now  been 
in  session  todav  for  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  no  amendments  have  yet 
been  called  up. 

I  would  assume  that  tlie  leadership, 
after  some  further  reasonable  delay,  will 
be  ready  to  ask  for  third  readme  if 
amendments  are  not  railed  up  bv  Sena- 
tors who  are  ready  to  have  them  di.sposed 
of.  There  are  many  other  importiuit  bills 
awaiting  action,  including  the  so-called 
consumer  bill  dealing  with  product  war- 
ranties, the  water  quality  bill,  the  Kqual 
Empiovment  Opp<)rtunities  Comml.s.sion 
bill,  and  four  at)propriations  bill.s  which 
should  be  acted  upon  a.s  .soon  as  the  other 
body  gets  them  over  lo  Uie  Senate.  So. 
if  the  Senate  is  going  to  complete  its  work 
by  Thanlcsgiving.  Senators  are  on  notice 
that  there  is  a  good  bit  of  woik  yet  to  be 
done  here,  and  that  tJiey  should  be  pre- 
pared to  call  up  their  amendments. 
Otherwise,  the  leadership,  in  due  time,  if 
amendments  are  not  pending,  will  ask  for 
third  reading 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AM    TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today.  It  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  FRESrDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  am  constrained  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  unless  some  Sena- 
tor is  ready  to  take  the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.<!t  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada. 


sage  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
onH  R   7072 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFTR  (Mr 
Chiies)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage fn:)m  the  Hoase  of  Repre.sentatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  7072*  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Art  of  1970  to  fur- 
ther clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  as  to 
prioritie.s  for  airwa.v  modernization  and 
airport  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  conference  witli 
the  Senate  on  the  di.sagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon 

Mr  CANNON  I  move  that  the  Senate 
Insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  theri-on.  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  tlie  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

T^e  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  Cannon. 
Mr  Hartkc.  Mr  Hart,  Mr  Pearson,  and 
Mr  Baker  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  REVENUE  ACTS 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1971 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  corusideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9910)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  ifi  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr  President,  a  num- 
ber of  statements  have  been  made  by  my 
colleagues  in  tliis  Chamber  relative  to 
the  possibility  of  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  to  cut  funds  for  the 
United  Nations. 

I  should  like  to  go  on  record  now  as  op- 
posing that,  and  calling  that  kind  of  tac- 
tic what  it  is — "a  cheap  shot.  " 

As  the  activities  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  are  suggesting  this  sort  of 
action,  I  contend  they  will  undermine  our 
position,  will  undennine  the  strength  of 
the  United  Nation.*:  And  as  to  the  state- 
ment by  the  Secretarv  of  State,  himself, 
though  he  stated  that  he  did  not  think 
anything  should  be  done  at  the  U.N..  he 
stated  It  in  such  a  way  that  sort  of  im- 
plied it  would  be  OK  if  Congress  did  do 
something  to  cut  funds.  I  call  the  activi- 
ties of  my  colleagues  in  this  regard,  and 
the  Innuendo  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
a  cheap  shot. 

Cei-tainly,  in  a  democracy  things  do 
not  always  go  our  way,  and  things  did  not 
go  our  way  in  the  United  Nations  on 
Monday.  I  was  astounded  to  see  how  far 
askew  the  judgment  of  this  administra- 
tion was  in  that  regard,  because  they 
were  predicting  victory,  and  what  actu- 
ally came  about  was  a  real  debacle. 

I  was  astounded  to  learn  that  this  ad- 
ministration does  not  seem  to  count  votes 
very  accurately  in  the  UN. 


I  was  even  more  astounded  to  .see  the 
reactions  in  this  bixly.  ThLs  is  a  demo- 
cratic body.  We  are  u.sed  to  wiimlng  and 
losing  and  when  we  lose.  W(<  accept  the 
defeat  in  a  democratic  spirit  But  to  see 
wliat  Ls  being  said  in  this  Nation  today. 
with  respect  to  the  United  Nations, 
crieves  me  because,  although  we  lost,  we 
lost  fair  and  .square. 

I  think  tliere  are  some  .serious  raml- 
firatlons  to  thi.--,  defeat  But  to  turn 
around  and  take  tlie  attitude  that  we  are 
going  to  punish  this  world  organization, 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  body  yet 
advanced  by  mankind  to  ral.se  the  world 
from  the  shambles  it  finds  Itself  In.  I 
think  is  really  siwi. 

Let  me  state  that  I  think  there  are 
several  reasons  why  the  United  States 
was  dealt  the  humiliating  defeat  it 
suffered  on  Monday,  not  the  smallest 
part  of  whica  is  the  loss  of  our  credibility 
in  the  world.  For  20  years  we  have 
jammed  down  the  throats  of  the  small 
nations  of  the  United  Nations  our  policy 
of  refusing  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
700  to  800  million  people  Tlien.  all  of  a 
sudden,  these  people  get  a  chance  to  re- 
volt against  us,  and  they  do  And  they 
did  not  just  vote  against  us  but  al.so.  you 
can  tell  by  their  exuberance,  they  were 
happy  with  the  way  they  voted. 

I  think  the  other  thing  that  occasioned 
this  exuberant  voting  ayainst  us  was  this 
administration's  action  of  Aupast  15  in 
unilaterally  enforcing  a  .surcharge  which 
really  did  violent  harm  to  the  economies 
of  most  of  the  small  nations  dealing  with 
us.  We  saw  our  friends — our  supposed 
friends,  our  would-be  friend.s— reacting 
to  the  Isolationist,  imperialistic  economic 
policies  of  this  administration,  reacting 
in  a  most  violent  way  This  is  how  they 
could  strike  bark  at  us.  They  cannot 
strike  back  at  us  through  their  econ- 
omies. All  they  can  do  is  knuckle  under, 
under  the  force  we  have  u.<;ed. 

Back  in  1959,  one  of  the  major  Issues 
of  the  presidential  campaien  was  the 
credibility,  the  standini;.  that  thi.^.  Nation 
enjoyed  in  the  world  of  nations  I  tliink 
we  now  hear  the  first  bell  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  very  impoitant  is.sue  In  the 
forthcoming  1972  presidential  election, 
and  it  Is.  ver\'  simply,  that  this  Nation 
has  fallen  to  a  low  ebb  of  credibility,  not 
to  speak  of  leadership,  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

We  have  fallen  to  this  low  ebb  because 
of  our  efforts  to  force  our  decisions,  our 
foreign  policy:  and  I  think  our  attitude 
brings  into  question  our  sincerity,  because 
we  hear  it  said,  "My  God,  we  have  given 
foreign  aid  to  these  various  countries. 
They  should  vote  our  way." 

Do  we  give  foreign  aid  to  buy  their 
loyalty,  or  do  we  give  foreig^i  aid  be- 
cause these  people  really  need  help  and 
because  we  sincerely  want  to  help  them 
and  want  to  do  it  in  a  charitable  fa.shion? 
I  think  the  statements  made  by  my  col- 
leagues to  the  contrary  seem  to  indicate 
that  what  we  have  been  doing  with  for- 
eign aid  is  buying  nations  to  vote  our 
way,  and  that  policy  is  banknipt  I  would 
hope  our  foreign  aid  could  be  based  upon 
a  much  surer  footing  than  that 

Mr  President,  becau.'^c  of  the  rule  of 
germaneness,  I  wnll  not  discuss  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  Cannikin,  but  will  have  ex- 
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tensive  remarks  to  make  on  that  subject 
tomorrow. 

Let  me  just  say  liiat  if  an  amendment 
is  forthcoming  to  tlie  Foreign  Aid  bill  to 
cut  funds  for  the  United  Nations,  not  only 
will  I  be  present  to  debate  and  fight  it. 
but  also.  I  will  use  every  ounce  of  in- 
fluence I  have  in  tliis  body  to  thwart 
what  I  consider  an  archaic,  poor  atti- 
tude, certainly  demeaning  to  tlie  quality 
of  our  democracy. 

The  attitude  of  some  Senators  reminds 
me  of  another  vole,  the  one  on  the  Can- 
nikin test  which  we  lost  Maybe  Alaskan 
citizens  should  have  decided  not  to  pay 
their  taxes  because  It  did  not  quite  go 
their  way.  Maybe  many  States  that  would 
have  been  the  recipients  of  accelerated 
public  works  benefits  as  a  result  of  what 
liad  passed  Congress,  maybe  they  should 
not  pay  their  taxes  because  the  Chief 
Executive  as  a  matter  of  policy  decided  to 
veto  that  legislation.  However,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  is  using  crass  and  destruc- 
tive tactics  which  will  be  not  only  divi- 
sive in  the  structure  itself,  but  also  divi- 
sive as  to  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
respect  to  the  United  Nations. 

We  give  away  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars.  To  think  that  we  are  talking 
about  an  appropriation  of  $250  million 
to  the  United  Nations,  which  is  a  world 
organization  which  has  done  yeoman 
service  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
we  talk  about  cutting  those  fimds  when 
we  stand  here  prepared  to  vote  $250 
million,  a  like  sum,  to  tlie  small  nation 
of  Cambodia  so  that  it  can  prosecute  a 
war  through  a  government  wWch  has 
ridiculed  any  semblance  of  democratic 
government. 

To  see  such  a  schizoid  attitude  in  this 
body  is  something  to  be  ashamed  of. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  who  have 
thought  of  cutting  the  United  Nations 
appropriation  will  reflect,  and  after  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  cool  their 
attitude  toward  what  has  been  a  national 
slight,  will  think  differently  about  of- 
fering such  an  amendment. 

As  I  characterized  it  initially,  I  think 
it  is  a  cheap  shot  which  panders  to  the 
chauvinistic  tendencies  of  this  Nation. 
I  would  hope  that  this  body  would  have  a 
maturity  that  would  refuse  to  use  that 
kind  of  tactic. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ala.ska  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  have  not  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  all  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel"  who  is  a  personal  friend 
and  colleapue  I  came  into  the  Cham- 
ber as  the  Senator  commented  with  ref- 
erence to  the  expressions  of  Members  of 
this  body  on  the  reduction  of  funds  or 
the  elimination  of  our  participation  in 
the  United  Nations. 

I  believe  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Senators  who  think  as  do  I,  that 
even  though  we  are  keenly  disappointed 
over  the  action  of  the  United  Nations  in 
expelling  Taiwan,  this  should  not  be  the 
overriding  is.sue  In  determining  reason- 
able and  equitable  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  costs  of  nmning  the 
United  Nations. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  share  the  disappoint- 
ment of  my  colleague,  too. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  say  frankly,  as  I 
read  the  list  of  coiintries  which  have  re- 
ceived substantial  assistance  from  the 
United  States  of  America — huge  sums  of 
money  individually,  not  through  the 
United  Nations  itself — my  disappoint- 
ment increases.  As  I  read  the  name  of 
Great  Britain,  as  I  read  tlie  name  of 
France,  as  I  read  the  name  of  The 
Netherlands,  and  as  I  read  the  name 
of  Belgium,  I  was  saddened.  I  wondered 
quietly,  yet  earnestly — and  I  only  give 
these  four  countries  as  an  illustration  of 
my  feelings— why  tliey  did  It  and  I  am 
still  questioning  why  they  did  it.  This  is, 
I  think,  the  question  in  the  minds  and 
liearts  of  millions  of  Americans, 

While  realizing  the  very  real  disagree- 
ment our  Nation  has  with  the  policies  of 
the  Peking  government,  I  publicly  ex- 
pressed the  belief  nearly  10  years  ago 
that  we  could  not  ignore  that  govern- 
ment and  that  we  should  strive  to  change 
the  policies  of  mutual  hostility.  I  have 
advocated  increased  contacts  with  China. 
And  while  I  support  Communist  China's 
admission  to  the  U.N.,  I  believe  the  ex- 
pulsion of  another  segment  of  the  Chi- 
nese population  that  encompasses  14  mil- 
lion per.sons  w'as  a  tragic  mistake. 

I  tlunk  it  is  well  for  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  reason  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  on  this  matter,  as  it  is  for  all 
Senators,  during  the  coming  days,  to  try- 
to  be  well  reasoned  in  what  we  do  with 
reference  to  the  participation  of  this 
country  in  tlie  U.N.,  to  which  we  iiave 
given  so  much  financial  strength,  and 
leadership.  I  trust,  in  a  sense,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  do  both  In  the  years  ahead, 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  for  adding  his 
words  to  this  colloquy.  I  agree.  I  per- 
sonally am  distressed  with  the  expulsion 
of  a  nation  which  has  a  population 
larger  than  many  other  members  in  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  a  mistake.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  mistake  could  be  com- 
pounded to  an  unbelievable  degree  were 
this  Nation  to  take  retribution  in  what 
I  think  would  be  an  undemocratic  way. 

I  know,  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  knows,  that  in  the  democratic 
.sense  we  win  and  lose  votes  all  tiie  time. 
It  hurt;5  to  lose.  Certainly,  on  this  one. 
our  pride  has  been  hurt  to  have  been 
dealt  such  an  humiliating  defeat. 

But  as  I  outlmed.  in  answer  to  my  col- 
league s  question,  why  would  these  na- 
tions, which  are  friendly  nations — in 
fact,  I  understand  every  member  of 
NATO  save  two,  Portufjal  and  Greece, 
voted  agaiiist  us— and  here  we  station 
310,000  troops  for  the  defense  of 
NATO — why  would  they  turn  arotmd 
against  us? 

What  has  happened  is  that  we  forced 
the  U.N.  not  to  permit  the  admission  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  for  20 
years  and  then,  when  the  tide  turned 
on  us  It  turned  against  lis,  since  we  had 
not  been  a  leader  on  that  side.  We  could 
not  take  such  a  position.  That  was  un- 
fortunate But  as  happens  in  this  body. 
the  membership  of  the  United  Nations 
used  a  device — the  Albanian  resolu- 
tion—aind  that  device  was  one  which,  for 
a  number  of  year.'--,  had  been  opposed  to 


our  position.  They  offered  it  as  the  only 
veliicle  to  take  affirmative  action  on  the 
other  side. 

I  hope  to  have  an  amer^ment  or  reso- 
lution to  offer  in  this  body,  to  permit 
this  Nation  to  assume  some  leadership 
on  the  principle  of  uruversality  in  the 
United  Nations  That  is  a  position  we  re- 
jected over  these  past  20  years,  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations. 

We  have  not  done  anything  to  enhance 
the  admission  of  North  Vietnam.  East 
and  West  Germany,  North  and  South 
Korea.  If  this  Nation  took  the  leadersliip 
today  to  seek  the  establishment  of  trust, 
then  we  could  see  all  these  countries  be- 
coming members  under  our  leadership  in 
the  United  Nations,  along  with  Taiwan.  I 
would  hope  that  that  would  be  the 
answer, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  think  there  is  an 
element  of  gratification  in  the  pror>osaI 
which  the  Senator  plans  to  present  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment.  I  can  see 
that  the  other  governments  that  have 
been  constituted  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations. 

I  stress  also,  so  that  my  position  will 
be  made  clear  my  belief  that  we  must  in 
a  sense  separate  the  issue  of  funding  for 
the  United  Nations.  Even  though  we  may 
be  very  sensitive — we  must  not  t>e  overly 
sensitive  to  what  has  happened — this 
must  be  separate  and  apart  from  the 
problems  of  foreign  aid  and  foreign  as- 
sistance to  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  state  this  for  the  rea- 
son that  on  many  occasions  I  have  voted 
to  reduce  appropriations  for  foreign  aid 
And  I  have  done  so  on  a  country-by- 
country  basis  when  there  has  been  oc- 
casion to  make  such  judgments. 

In  the  foreign  aid  bill  that  is  now 
pending,  there  will  perhaps  be  occasions 
when  I  will  vote  for  a  lesser  sum  of 
money.  However,  that  will  have  no  con- 
nection whatsoever  with  my  judgment 
regarding  our  country's  participation  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  fnend,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  I  think  we  are 
all  of  a  like  mind  on  thus  subject.  I  would 
hope  that  Senators  who  have  indicated 
an  intention  to  offer  such  an  amendment 
would  not  pursue  such  effort.  I  give  no- 
tice that  if  such  an  amendment  Is  of- 
fered, I  will  endeavor  within  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  to  thwart  the  passage  of  such 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

l^ie  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Eagleton  ' .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

rNANTMOtrS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  if  I 
may  ha\'e  the  attention  of  t^ie  acting 
minority  leader  and  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  are  present.  Includmg  the 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Poreinti 
ReiaUons  and  the  disting^uished  senior 
Member  on  the  RepubHcan  side,  I  would 
hke  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, because  there  seems  to  be  no  ac- 
tion m  the  offlng  at  this  moment  on  the 
pending  business 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledse,  there  are 
three  amendments  at  the  desk,  and  none 
of  tiiose  amendments,  in  my  opinion, 
should  take  veiT  long  to  con-sider. 

I  a-sic  unanimous  ronsont  tiiat,  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  2  hours  on  earii 
amendment,  and  10  hours  on  the  bili.  tlie 
time  on  amendments  to  b<?  equally  di- 
vided between  the  .sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill  or 
whomever  he  may  designate  and  the  time 
on  the  bill  ttaelf  to  be  divided  between 
the  distinguished  chairman  ol  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkan-sas  'Mr  PVlbricht  >  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  or  whom- 
ever he  may  designate,  with  the  farther 
provision  tliat  tune  from  the  bill  can  be 
allocated  and  made  additional  to  time  on 
amendments 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  can  understand 
why  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
is  making  his  request  at  this  time.  In 
many  respects  I  would  say.  as  a  Senator 
from  Michigan,  apart  from  my  leader- 
ship responsibihties,  that  it  seems  like  a 
rather  reasonable  request,  particularly  in 
view  of  tlie  fact  that  Senators  who  have 
indicated  they  will  offer  amendments  are 
not  stepping  forward  to  present  their 
amendments. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  Senate  cannot 
getaJong  with  its  business.  However,  the 
fact  Ls  that  a  number  of  Senators  have 
Indicated  that,  for  the  time  being,  they 
are  not  willing  to  agree  to  a  time  limita- 
tion. 

There  are  certain  amendments — some 
I  would  vote  for  and  some  I  would  vote 
against — that  are  going  to  be  offered. 

While  I  can  make  a  commitment  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
I  will  go  back  to  each  of  these  Senators 
to  see  if  we  can  reach  some  agreement, 
but  for  the  time  being  I  have  to  object, 
and,  Mr.  President.  I  do  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  the 
position  in  which  the  distuiguished  act- 
ing minority  leader  finds  himself,  but  it 
does  not  help  solve  the  problem  which 
confronts   the   Senate   at   this    time. 

We  do  have  two  otlier  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  calendar  which  we  will  try 
to  clear  as  soon  as  possible,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  information  at  my  dis- 
posal it  is  not  possible  to  bring  them 
up  at  this  time.  However,  I  will  try  again 
to  see  if  we  can  at  least  move  one  of 
them.  I  appreciate  very  much  what  the 
dlstingiiished  acting  minority  leader  has 
said,  that  he  will  meet  with  those  on  his 
side  who  would  like  to  be  given  consid- 
eration and  who  may  agree  to  a  pro- 
posal of  this  kind  or  some  other. 

I  would  point  out.  though,  that  we  are 
wasting  a  lot  of  time,  that  there  are 
three  amendments  at  the  desk,  and  if  we 
go  too  long  It  may  be  necessary  to  ask 
for  third  reading,  not  in  the  Immediate 
future,  of  course,  but  sometime  In  the 
offing.  I  would  hope  that  that  could  be 
avoided  imtil  every  Senator  who  has  an 


amendment  to  offer  would  have  had  a 
cliance  to  ofler  that  amendment  and 
have  it  debated  and  disposed  of  one  way 
or  the  other, 

Mr  ORITFIN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSP'IELX)  I  yield 

Mr  GRIFt'IN  The  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  committee  has  an 
amendment 

Mr.  .MKEN  I  have  an  amendment, 
and  I  a.sk  itiat  it  be  made  the  pending 
busiiie.s,s 

\Tr   MANSFIELD   I  am  delighted. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  staled 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  line  20.  after  "IQTS",  strike 
out  •■$30,000,000"  and  Insert  "flS.OOO.OOO". 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  this  amendment  to  the  for- 
eign aid  b:il. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AUCEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  an  amendment  to  tlie  foreign 
aid  bill  (H.R.  9910)  to  cut  back  on  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  committee  for 
American-supported  schools  and  hospi- 
tals abroad  which  are  funded  under  sec- 
tion 214(c)  of  the  act. 

For  these  overseas  school  and  hospital 
projects,  the  committee  authorized  $30 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
would  reduce  this  amount  by  half,  or  to 
$15  million  for  each  of  these  fiscal  years 

Tlie  amount  which  has  been  expended 
or  appropriated  for  this  purpose  over  the 
last  few  years,  including  last  year,  had 
been  $10  million,  and  that  is  the  amount 
the  administration  is  asking  for  at  this 
time.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  increase  it 
50  percent  to  make  it  $15  million. 

I  offer  this  amendment  in  an  effort  to 
underscore  the  cosnmlttee's  efforts  to  fo- 
cus attention  on  domestic  versus  foreign 
needs:  Who  among  us  doubts  our  own 
school  and  hospital  needs. 

Who  among  us  could  get  $2  or  $3  mil- 
lion for  a  scliool  or  hospital  or  library 
project  in  his  own  State  without  even 
appearing  before  the  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating committees  in  the  Congress 
and  convincing  them  of  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  project. 

I  daresay  that  none  of  us  could  se- 
cure such  funds  with  similar  ease. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove this  reduction  as  it  would  give  the 
State  Department  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  a  reason  to 
clamp  down  on  these  outlays  of  tax;)ay- 
ers'  dollars  to  .schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  some  of  which  I  am  sure  would 
not  quahfy  for  help  in  our  country. 

I  feel  sure  that  we  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  make  some  of  these  appropria- 
tions to  schools  in  this  country  under  our 
State  laws.  I  know  there  is  a  great  de- 
sire for  each  Member  of  Congress  to  have 
a  school  in  some  foreign  country  and  to 
get  a  couple  of  million  dollars  appro- 


priated to  support  that  school,  but  I 
thinic  It  IS  absolutely  ridiculous  to  con- 
tinue at  a  great  rate  of  expansion  with 
this  when  we  have  an  even  greater  need 
today  In  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  want  to  deprecate  the  work 
that  some  of  tliese  foreign  .schools  have 
done  over  pa<;t  years  but  we  have  a  hof  t 
of  new  foreign  .schools  propo.'^ed  now  and 
.some  of  them  are  located  in  countries 
vvjiich  are  not  very  cooperative  with  our 
(■fforts  to  make  this   a  t>etter  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say  I  think  we  should  agree  to  this 
amendment 

Mr  FULBRIOHT  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vleld' 

Mr  AIKII:N  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  matter,  of 
course,  was  discu.ssed  at  length  in  com- 
mittee. Tlie  administration  a.sked  for  only 
$10  million.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Sen- 
ators  amendment  and  I  shall  support 
it. 

Between  the  House  and  the  Senate  any 
number  of  projects  have  been  proposed. 
But  there  is  not  one  iota  of  evidence  in 
support  of  them,  other  than  the  indi- 
vidual Senator's  statement 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  do  not  even  know 
where  the  schools  arc  or  what  they  are 
but  we  do  know  that  some  Member  of 
Congress  has  an  interest  in  each  of  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  Ls  entirely  correct.  I  shall  sup- 
port his  amendment.  It  is  still  $5  million 
more  than  the  administration  asked  for 
for  this  item.  I  think  the  Senator  is  quite 
generous. 

Mr  AIKEN.  The  House  bill  increased 
this  aipount  300  percent  in  a  single  year 
and  designated  something  like  20  new 
schools  we  never  heard  of  before. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  And  there  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  what  is  going  to  be  done 
with  tliis  money. 

Mr.  AIKEN  We  do  not  have  the  slight- 
est idea.  It  may  ko  to  pay  the  principal 
of  the  school  for  all  I  know.  There  is 
nothing  we  know  of  to  prevent  it  although 
I  would  hope  the  money  would  all  be 
spent  fairly  and  constructively. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  no  testi- 
mony on  all  of  these  projects. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  a  reflection  on  those 
established  schools  we  have  supported 
in  foreign  countries  and  which  ha\  e  done 
good  work.  I  can  tliink  of  one  in  Me.xico, 
another  in  Lebanon,  one  in  Israel,  and 
po.sslbly  others  that  have  done  excel- 
lent work.  We  ought  not  to  add  a  large 
number  of  new  schools  without  knowing 
what  we  are  doing.  It  hurts  Uiofse  e.stab- 
lishcd  schools  when  we  come  up  vnth 
proposals  to  dump  millions  of  dollar.s  into 
schools  we  never  heard  of,  when  we  have 
no  Idea  where  they  are,  and  know  noth- 
ing about  Uiem  except  that  each  one  is 
somebody's  personal  projtvt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeiiig  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  The  yeas  and 
nays  Irnve  been  ordered,  and  tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce tlmt  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen'i.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  CHtmcHi,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
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Michigan  iMr.  Hart\  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  '  Mr  Humphrey  i  .  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  tMr.  1nooyk>.  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  iMr.  McGke*.  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Mclw- 
TYRE),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  tlie  Senator  from  Maine  tMr. 
MnsKiE'.  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams  i  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr. 
McOeb).  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota iMr.  HUMPHREY)  would  each  vote 
"na>'." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood' 
is  necessarily  aixsent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  ■  Mr 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because^!  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
toTT),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  QoLDWATERi  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwater)  would 
vote  "yea." 

Tl^e  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

[No.  267  Leg.) 
YEAS — Bl 


ADien 

Dole 

Magnuaon 

AUen 

Domlnlck 

Anderson 

Eagleton 

McCleUan 

Baker 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Bellmon 

Ellender 

MUler 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Nelson 

Bible 

Fanuln 

Proxmlre 

Brock 

Fong 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Fulbrttjhi 

Rjith 

Burdlck 

Gambreli 

Sax  be 

Byrd.  Va. 

Gravel 

Stafford 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Grlffln 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Oumey 

Symington 

Chiles 

Hai^sen 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Ckjtton 

Jordan.  N  C 

Tower 

CurtU 

Jordan,  Idaho 
NATS— 34 

Young 

Bayh 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Beall 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Bogga 

Long 

Smith 

Brooka 

Mathlas 

Sparkman 

Caaa 

McOovern 

Spong 

Cooper 

Mondale 

Stevens 

Cranston 

MonUiya 

Stevenson 

HarUe 

Pas  tore 

Taft 

Hatneld 

Pearson 

Tunney 

HoUlngs 

Pell 

Welcker 

Hughes 

Percy 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Allott 

Hart 

Moss 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Churcli 

Inouye 

Muokle 

CJoldwater 

McGee 

Packwood 

Harris 

Molntyre 

Williams 

So  Mr.  AiKtNs  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Uie  amend- 
ment w  as  agreed  to. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UNANIMOTTS-CONSENT    AOKEEMBNT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
have  again  been  talking  with  the  dis- 
tinguislied  minority  leader  In  an  effort 
to  exf>edite  the  business  at  hand,  keeping 
in  mind  the  possibility  of  an  adjourn- 
ment sine  die  no  later  than  December  1 — 
on  which  I  would  not  bet  at  this  mo- 
ment— I  would  like  to  again  propose  a 
unanimoi»5-consent  request,  as  follows: 


That  there  be  a  limitation  of  2  hours 
on  each  amendment,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manstger  of  the  bill. 

That  there  be  a  Umitatlon  of  10  hours 
on  the  bill,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  or  whom- 
ever he  may  designate,  with  the  proviso 
that  time  on  the  bill  can  be  allocated  to 
the  amendments,  in  addition  to  the  2 
hour.s  requested  at  tliis  time. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  tc  object,  do  we  have  any  pro- 
vision for  amendments  to  amendments? 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD.  That  would  be  on 
the  basis  of  30  nunutes  for  amendments 
to  amendments,  tlie  time  to  be  equally 
divided  on  Uie  same  basis  as  on  the 
amendment  itself. 

Mr  JAVTTS  And  do  we  have  any  pro- 
vision, Mr.  President,  for  motions  to 
table,  motions  to  recommit,  or  other  mo- 
tions? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  would  always 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  under  what  time  Um- 
itation? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  A  motion  to  table 
would  be  in  order.  I  would  assume,  at  the 
end  of  an  agreement,  although  it  is 
eligible  to  be  taken  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  other  question.  Mr 
President,  is  this,  on  this  situation — the 
question  of  germaneness.  Does  tlie  Sen- 
ate— and  It  should  do  .so  with  its  eyes 
wide  open,  because  this  opens  the  whole 
foreign  poUcy  issuer-desire  to  restrict  it- 
self as  to  the  nature  of  the  amendments 
submitted,  or  will  it  be  understood  that 
any  amendments  wloich  are  normally 
eligible  may  continue  to  be  eligible  not- 
withstanding the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, though  the  time  limitation  will 
cover  such  amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  If  the  Senator  will 
pardon  me,  I  did  not  hear  the  last  part 
of  his  statemicnt. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  raising  the  question 
of  germaneness.  Normally,  when  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  is  entered, 
when  it  relates  to  the  whole  bill  and 
every  amendment,  every  door  is  locked; 
all  amendments  have  to  be  germane  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  raise  the  question  in 
view  of  the  enormoUo  range  of  foreign 
policy  issues  which  come  within  the  pur- 
\iew  of  this  bill,  whether  we  wish  to  lock 
ourselves  in  that  much  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  of  germaneness  at  this 
stage. 

I  would  think — though  tliis  may  be 
against  my  own  interest,  because  I  am 
With  the  bill — that  both  leaders  ought  to 
think  over  carefully  whether  at  this  stage 
they  would  wish  to  shut  out  amendments 
which  would  otherwise  be  in  order  but 
which,  with  the  rule  of  gei-maneness, 
would  not  be  in  order  so  long  as  the  time 
limitation  applied  to  any  amendment 
which  was  submitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  points  out  that  germanene.ss  has 
not  as  yet  been  incorporated  in  the 
unanimous-consent  request  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana 

Mr  JAVITS  But  I  also  raise  this  ques- 
tion:   I   have   seen   unanimous-consent 


agreements  entered  into  in  which  the 
rule  of  germaneness  was  never  men- 
tioned, as  it  has  not  been  mentioned 
here:  but  when  we  read  it  in  the  order 
the  next  dar.  the  rule  of  germanenes.s 
was  there.  So  if  the  intension  of  the 
leadership  is  that  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness wUl  not  be  applied  at  this  stage.  I 
am  entirely  agreeable  to  the  unaruraous- 
ronsent  request. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  m.y  intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
apply  the  rule  of  germanene.s.s  However, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  achieve  this  unanimous -con- 
sent request  at  this  time  with  that  appl:- 
cation.  I  will  remove  for  the  time  being, 
if  I  may.  the  rule  of  germaneness  from 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
Hopefully,  after  certain  Senators,  whom 
I  do  not  know,  have  made  their  own 
pasiiicMis  clear,  the  matter  will  be  up  for 
consideration  on  a  germaneness  basis  at 
that  time 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  plan  to  object 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  in  this 
form  I  am  giad  to  hear  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  not  included 
the  request  for  germaneness  in  his  re- 
que.'^t  at  this  time  But  in  view  of  the 
statements  he  miade  in  explanation,  I 
wonder  whether  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  would  agree  further 
that  if  there  is  to  be  a  subsequent  unani- 
mous-consent request  for  germtineness, 
we  might  be  fully  notified  of  the  intention 
to  make  it  well  before  it  is  made. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  If  that  would  hap- 
pen. I  would  notify  the  Senate;  but  I 
would  remove  that  implication  at  this 
time.  If  it  doe.s  come  up.  the  Senate  will, 
of  course,  receive  plenty  of  notice 

Mr  BAKER  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader 

I  wish  to  note  now  that  on  more  than 
one  occasion  I  have  found  the  will  of  the 
Senate,  in  my  judgment,  severely  circiim- 
vented  by  the  growing  practice  of  asking 
for  unanimous  consent  for  germaneness 
of  amendments  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
good  practice:  and  if  it  is  offered,  I  in- 
tend to  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator  ob- 
ject? 

Mr  BAKER  I  do  not  object.  I  say  that 
if  it  IS  offered.  I  intend  to  object 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— I  am  waiting  only  until  we  can 
hear  the  views  of  one  more  Senator  who 
asked  to  be  notified  The  request  has  not 
been  made  directly  to  me — I  did  not  know 
about  It  until  this  momenta— but  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  'Mr.  Domikick) 
wishes  to  be  heard  on  the  qiiestion  of  the 
time  on  his  amendment  and  perhaps  the 
question  of  gemiEmeness  I  do  not  know 
We  have  sent  for  him.  and  p>erhaps  we 
can  have  a  short  quorum  call.  I  there- 
fore suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Prefildent.  what 
Is  the  will  of  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of 
the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest Is  pending. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  fiom 
Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virclnia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  me  I  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  Senator  can 
now  have  the  floor 

The  PRESn)INa  OFFICER.  Time  is 
now  under  control 

Mr,  BYRD  of  W(\st  V'irRinia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  di.'^tinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  riKhtly  referred  a  moment  hko 
to  imanimous-consent  requests  which, 
while  not  .specificating  a  limitation  on 
amendments  not  germane,  when  read  in 
the  Record  Indicated  that  such  was 
agreed  to.  and  I  think  an  explanation  is 
called  for. 

When  unanimous-consent  agreements 
are  entered  into  in  the  so-called  usual 
form,  such  a  provision  with  respect  to 
germanene.ss  is  automatically  included. 
So,  quite  often  when  the  request  Ls  put, 
the  request  with  respect  to  germaneness 
is  not  specifically  referred  to.  but  It  i.s 
suggested  that  the  aRreenu>nt  be  in  the 
usual  form,  which  includes  the  provLsion 
against  nongermane  amendments.  Then, 

when  it  is  read  in  the  Record,  of  course, 
it  is  clear  that  such  a  provision  was  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  30  seconds,  so  that  I  might 
make  an  Inquiry? 

Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wonder  if  it  might  be 
agreed  to  now  that  in  the  future — in 
view  of  the  impression  concerning  this 
matter  which  has  i^een  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  by  me — the 
usual  form  agreements  would  not  include 
the  non^iennane  prohibition. 

Mr.  MANSI-'IELD.  Would  the  Senator 
allow  the  Joint  leadership  some  time  to 
thin/c  that  over? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

In  the  meantime,  I  request  that  if 
there  are  future  reqijests  for  restriction 
as  to  germaneness,  I  might  be  notified 
before  the  unanimous-consent  request 
is  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  .subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  a.>ked  me  to 
request  unanunoas  consent  that,  anent 
the  agreement  entered  into  earlier  today 
concerning  limited  time  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1971,  time  on  any  mo- 
tion or  appeal,  with  the  exception  of  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  be  limit^^d  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  .such  motion  or  api)Pal  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  that  if  the 
manager  of  tiie  bill  .support-s  .sm-ii  motion 
or  appeal,  liien  the  time  in  opposition 
thereto  be  allotted  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  or  his  designee. 

Tltis  request  has  t>een  cleared  with  the 
minority  leadersiup. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  unanimous-consent  agreement  Is 
as  follows : 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  further  con«ld- 
eration  of  H.R.  9910.  an  act  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment  stiAll 
t>e  Uml'ed  to  3  h<jiir'i  u>  be  equally  divided 
and  contrulied  by  the  mover  of  any  such 
ameadnienl  and  the  manager  of  the  bill: 
Provided,  That  debate  on  any  amendment  to 
an  amendment  (an  amendment  In  ttie  sec- 
ond degree),  motions  or  appeals  { exfept  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  tablpi  shall  be  limited 
to  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  a;id  con- 
trolled between  the  mover  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  10  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  contrfjlled.  respectively,  by  the  tnanager 
of  the  bill  and  the  Minority  Leader  or  their 
designees:  Provided,  That,  the  manager  of 
the  bill  or  the  Minority  Leader,  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  said 
bill,  may  allot  additional  time  to  any  Sena- 
tor during  the  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment, motion  or  appeal.  (October  27,  1971) 

The  PRESDDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Several  Senators  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  now 
call  up  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  61,  line  14,  after  "effective",  strike 
out  all  through  line  16  and  Irt^ert  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30.  1972," 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  the  Senator 
be  kind  enough  to  add  me  as  a  cosponsor 
of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so  and.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  make  that  same  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  only 
to  say  that  under  the  time  limitation  I 
designated  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, the  Senator  from  Vermont  <  Mr. 
Aiken  i  .  to  be  in  charge  of  the  time  on 
tills  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr  STETVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
intend  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Not  at  thiis  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  question 
because  it  is  an  important  amendment 
and  we  have  enough  Senators  in  the 
Chamber.  I  believe  that  all  Members 
should  be  placed  on  notice  if  this  i.s  going 
to  be  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  distinguisiied 
majority  leader  decides  to  do  .so.  I  will  be 
happy  to  ask  for  llie  yeas  and  nays,  but 
after  an  explanation  of  my  amendment 
I  would  thmk  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  might  agree  to  accept  it. 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my.self  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recot'nlz^'d  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  .subject  we  di.scu.s.sed  yesterday  on 
the  floor  So  that  we  are  certain  we 
are  talking  .solely  about  timing  and  not 
ab<nit  the  question  of  whether  the  For- 
mo.sa  resolution  shall  be  re[>ealed,  the 
pending  amendment  clearly  makes  ef- 
fective the  date  of  June  30.  1972  I  feel. 
Mr.  President,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  emotional  reaction  that  will  take 
place  if  the  President  is  in 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate.  I  cannot 
hear   what   the   Senator   is   .saying 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  will  suspend  Will  Sen- 
ators please  take  their  seats  and  aides 
withdraw  to  the  rear  of  the  Chamber. 
Will  all  personal  business  be  transacted 
other  than  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
so  that  we  may  all  hear  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

May  we  have  order,  please? 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  may  proceed, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
commence  again,  I  agree  with  the  con- 
cept that  the  Formosa  resolution  should 
be  repealed.  I  believe,  as  a  result  of 
what  happened  in  the  United  Nations, 
that  to  establish  the  effective  date  at 
the  close  of  this  ses-sion  of  Congress 
would  be  wrong. 

We  can  anticipate  that  the  President 
will  be  in  China  some  time  during  our 
recess.  This  Formosa  resolution  has,  in 
fact,  been  an  authorization  of  Congress 
to  the  President  for  a  substantial  period 
of  time.  As  I  understand  the  situation, 
with  repeal  of  the  Formasa  resolution, 
we  would  be  relying  on  the  pact  of  1954 
which  would  require,  as  I  believe  we 
should,  using  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses after  that. 

I  have  taken  the  occasion  to  discuss 
this  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias>  who 
sponsored  the  primary  resolution  on  the 
calendar.  As  tills  is  a  question  of  timing, 
and  the  provision  in  the  bill  refers  to 
repeal  of  the  resolution  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  first  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  see  no  reason,  if  we  are  going 
to  put  it  off,  not  to  make  it  the  effective 
date  of  the  bill  and  why  we  cannot  do 
so  until  June  30  or  some  period  into  next 
year  where  the  President  could  call  upon 
Congress,  because  Congress  will  be  In 
session,  if  anything  occurs. 

But  the  major  purpose  is  the  timing  of 
the  repeal  of  the  resolution.  Coming  so 
quickly  on  the  heels  of  the  action  of  the 
United  Nations,  I  feel  that  while  I  sup- 
port repeal  of  the  resolution,  as  I  did 
support  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  we  .sliould  he  wary  of  llie  tun- 
ing factor  involved  here. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  Presl(ent.  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  here  I  am  rather 
puzzled  why  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
picked  Jime  30  as  the  date,  as  I  am  puz- 
zled that  they  felt  they  had  to  make  it 
the  adjotirnment  of  Congress.  May  I  ex- 
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plain  to  the  Senator  why  The  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  sine  die.  that  comes 
at  the  end  of  Uiis  year  Tiie  President 
says  he  will  be  in  China  by  March  15. 
Once  we  repeal  the  resolution,  ever,  if  we 
just  set  the  date,  we  have  repealed  the 
resolution  so  far  as  the  world  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  s>'mi)athetic  to  gettms  this  done, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  date  makes  it  yes 
or  no;  but  I  do  ihmk  we  should  have  at 
lea.st  some  rational  reason  for  whatever 
date  we  set  If  we  announce  to  Uie  world 
the  date,  we  are.  in  effect,  repealing  it 
now.  So  why  set  any  date?  If  we  do  -set  a 
date,  what  has  the  relation  of  June  30 
got  to  do  with  it?  Why  is  it  better  than 
December  1,  whicli  Is  the  optimum  date 
for  our  adjournment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  date  is  similar  to 
the  6-monlh  provision  in  here  concern- 
ing actions  in  Southea.st  Asia  In  my  dis- 
cussion with  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
he  indicated  he  would  have  no  objection. 
on  a  personal  basi.s.  if  it  were  June  30. 
He  was  willing  to  make  it  March  15,  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  when  It 
will  certainly  be  in  session;  but  June  30 
was  suggested  and  I  think  that  Ls  a  reas- 
onable date  in  view  of  the  other  provi- 
sions in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  relying  on  tlie  administration's  owti 
statement:  That  they  do  not  look  ujwn 
the  resolution  as  legal  or  constitutional 
authority  for  contingency  planning 
Therefore,  tliey  have  no  objection.  If 
the  Senator  feels  strongly  about  June, 
I  am  willing  to  accept  that.  What  the 
Senator  from  New  York  lias  said,  if  we 
take  this  action,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses it  is  effective  wiien  we  act  I  do 
not  want  to  delay  the  Senate  over  this 
matter,  whether  it  is  June  15 — whatever 
it  is — or  the  30th — why  that  is  all  right 
with  me  But,  in  my  opinion,  whatever 
the  psychological  effect  would  be  if  it 
took  place  before  the  President  went  to 
China,  it  would  not  be  adverse  to  what 
his  purpose.s  are,  .so  that  I  do  not  think 
we  should  make  a  great  deal  out  of  it. 
All  we  are  doing,  as  we  did  witli  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  re.solulion,  is  to  try  to  clean 
up  a  little  of  the  debn.s  of  liistorj-. 

This  resolution  was  passed  at  the 
height  of  the  cold  war  It  ha.s  been  lying 
around  ever  since.  The  President  doe^ 
not  rely  on  It  This  is  one  of  the  several 
tilings  we  have  in  mind  to  clean  the 
slate.  The  date  does  not  make  that  much 
difference,  but  if  the  Senator  feels 
strongly  about  it,  I  am  perftxlly  willing 
to  accept  the  date  us  far  as  tJiat  goes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  ■  Mr   Cooper'. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recogmzed  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  tliat  I  think  it  is  ill-timed, 
following  the  vote  in  the  United  Nations 
and  should  have  been  presented  to  the 
Senate  as  a  separate  matter.  But  as  a 
matter  of  substance,  I  must  vote  against 
it,  find  I  will  teli  the  Senator  my  reasons. 

First,  the  administration  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  SUte,  notified  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Senate  last 


May  that  while  they  did  not  take  a  posi- 
tion as  to  what  action  tlie  Congress 
should  take  on  the  resolution,  the  admin- 
istration stated  that  it  did  not  intend  to 
rely  on  the  Formo.sa  resolution  in  the  fu- 
ture, stating  it  was  approved  at  a  special 
time  for  a  special  contingency  and  would 
not  rely  on  it  in  the  future. 

This  morning,  when  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  he  was  asked  if  the 
administration  had  changed  its  position. 
His  answer  was  "No." 

Further,  we  have  been  debating  in  this 
body  for  over  2  years  the  question  of 
whether  the  executive,  any  executive, 
should  engage  our  country  in  hostilities 
without  authority  of  Congress, 

TTie  Formosa  resolution  was  passed  al- 
most unanimously  by  the  Senate  in  1955 
and  delegated  to  the  President  authority 
to  take  such  action  as  he  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  specific  purpose  of  securing 
tlie  protection  of  Formosa  and  the  Pes- 
cadores against  armed  attack  It  says 
nothing  about  "constitutional  processes." 
It  has  not  lung  in  it  which  would  reqmre 
the  President  to  come  to  Congress  for 
authority. 

We  had  great  tru.st  in  President  Eisen- 
hower, That  was  the  reason  it  was  passed 
without  the  wording  "according  to  con- 
stitutional processes  ■'  This  admtnLstra- 
tion  has  said  it  does  not  need  the  resolu- 
tion, that  it  is  relying  wholly  upon  the  bi- 
lateral security  treaty  which  was  entered 
into  later  between  Formosa  and  the 
United  States,  The  bilateral  treaty  covers 
any  action  which  tlie  United  States 
might  take  if  it  were  to  determine  it  nec- 
essary to  go  to  the  a.ssistance  and  to  the 
defense  of  Formosa, 

The  important  difference  between  the 
Formosa  resolution  and  the  bilateral 
treaty  is  very  important  The  bilateral 
treaty  requires,  m  the  event  of  an  act  of 
aggression  against  Formosa  consulta- 
tions with  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
United  States  shall  then  take  such  action 
as  it  deems  necessary  through  its  "con- 
stitutional processes." 

We  have  t>een  arguing  in  this  t>ody  that 
"constitutional  processes"  requires  the 
President,  while  he  has  autliority  to  pro- 
tect our  forces  against  danger,  to  secui^e 
the  approval  of  Congress  before  engag- 
ing our  forces  m  war. 

lx\  summary,  the  administration  has 
said  that  it  would  not  use  the  Formosa 
re.solution  in  the  future,  but  would  rely 
wholly  u}>on  tJie  bilateral  treaty  Second, 
we  should  expunge  from  the  law  these 
resolutions  which  do  not  carry  the  lan- 
guage "constitutional  processes  " 

I  feel  very  bad  o\er  the  vote  in  i^c 
UN  I  think  It  was  a  great  mistake  and 
difficull  to  explain. 

I  applaud  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Ambassador  Bush  and 
honor  them  for  their  positions  and  what 
they  did.  However,  this  is  a  separate  mat- 
ter. For  that  reason.  I  shall  have  to  vote 
against  Uie  amendment. 

Mr,  STEVENS,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Staf- 
ford I .  The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  5  minutes, 

Mr  STEVENS,  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  think 


the  repeal  of  the  Formosa  resolution  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  timing. 
Since  the  committee  lias  determined  that 
it  is  not  going  to  be  repealed  until  the  end 
of  Congress,  I  thmk  it  entered  into  tlie 
question  of  the  timing  of  the  repeal.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  made  some 
grievous  errors  in  the  past  in  terms  of 
drawing  lines. 

At  the  present  time  the  President  is 
preparu^g  to  go  to  mainland  China.  The 
United  Nations  has  taken  very  drastic 
action  with  regard  to  the  free  Chinese  on 
Taiwan. 

I  think  it  should  be  absolutely  clear 
to  the  whole  world  that  we  are  in  ef- 
fect doing  what  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  said,  clearing  up  some 
dead  wood.  However,  there  is  no  great 
rush  about  il  The  committee's  posi- 
tion puts  us  in  no  great  rush  about  it. 
We  want  to  make  certain  that  the  re- 
peal of  this  provision  takes  place  sub- 
stantially in  the  future  so  that  there  is 
no  question  whatsoever  concerning  the 
intent  of  Congress,  since  it  does  repeal 
the  Formosa  resolution  in  terms  of  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide the  as,sistance  necessary-  to  the  free 
Chinese  on  Taiwan  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  both  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  of  1954  and  the  original  intent 
of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  For- 
mosa resolution.  Again,  to  me.  it  is  just 
a  matter  really  of  the  psychological  im- 
pact of  what  we  are  doing,  I  would  like 
to  see,  if  nothing  else,  the  amendment 
agreed  to  from  the  point  of  new  that 
we  should  not  indicate  to  anybody  in 
the  world  in  any  way  or  leave  even 
the  inference  of  an  indication  to  any- 
body in  the  world  that  we  are  of  a 
mind  to  abandon  those  on  Taiwan  to 
whom  we  have  provided  protection  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  the  free  Chinese  have 
been  our  allies, 

I  do  iiot  think  the  action  of  the  United 
Nations  in  recognizing  mainland  China 
means  that  we  should  look  upon  the  Red 
Chinese  as  allies  of  this  country, 

I  regard  the  free  Chinese  on  Taiwan 
as  being  a  great  ally  of  this  country 
We  should  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
repeal,  as  the  report  says,  clears  away 
the  obstacles  to  the  new  China  policy 
and  that  the  policy  will  he  formulated 
not  only  by  our  action,  but  also  by  our 
President  s  visit  to  Chma,  and  it  must 
al.so  be  taken  by  the  action  of  the  United 
Nations 

Mr  TAFT  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield' 

Mr  STEVENS,  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 

Mr,  TAFT.  Mr,  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  I  think  it  is  particularly 
unfortunate  tlial  it  would  be  before  the 
Senate  at  Uiis  particular  time  with  ref- 
erence to  the  repeal  of  the  TormosA  reso- 
lution I  have  pending  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  a  resolution  which 
would  in  effect  repeal  the  Formosa  reso- 
lution and  a  number  of  other  resolutions 
relating  to  the  power  of  the  President  m 
connection  with  the  use  of  Armed  Forces 
in  tlie  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Even  with  the  passage  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  which  I  hope  will  occur,  I 
think  tliere  is  bound  to  be  some  reflection 
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in  the  press  that  the  Senate  ts  taking  the 
attitude  of  endorsing  this  concept  at  a 
particular  time  when  tliere  has  been  a 
so-called  reversal  of  policy  so  far  as  the 
UJM.  Is  concerned 

1  point  out  the  lack  of  relationship  of 
the  resolution  over  this  long  period  of 
time,  even  though  it  is  being  considered 
at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the  recent 
occurrence  m  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.    PULBF^IC.HT      Mr      President.    I 

yield   5   minutes   to   the   Senator   from 

Alabama.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEIMBERS 
OP  THE  EAST  ASIAN  PARLIAMEN- 
TARY GROUP 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  honored  today  with  a  visit  by  parlia- 
mentarians from  a  number  of  different 
countries.  We  have  had  a  very  nice  dis- 
cussion with  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  present 
them  at  this  time.  They  are: 

Eric  Sidney  Fostyn  Holland  of  New 
Zealand. 

Paul  John  Keating  of  Australia. 

Jose  Paredes  Leviste,  Jr.,  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Lim  Cho  Hock  of  Malaysia. 

Na  Sok-Ho  of  Korea. 

Gordon  Siama  of  British  Solomon 
Islands. 

Souvanh  Sanalkhom  of  Laos. 

Colonel  Sukardl  of  Indonesia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  these  distinguished  visitors  and  a  very 
brief  biographical  sketch  on  each  of 
them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Members  or  Pabliament 

ERIC    SIDNEY    fOSTTN     HOLLAND,     NEW    ZEALAND 

Present  position :  Government  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Rlccarton  (Chrlstchurch) ; 
Chairman.  Labor  and  Mining  Select  Com- 
mittee: Member  of  Social  Services  and  Stat- 
utes Revision  Commltteee.  Past  positions: 
Managing  Director.  McLaren  Motors  Ltd. 
(  motor  vehicles  dealers) :  Trustee.  Canterbury 
Trustee  Savings  Bank:  past-President.  Asso- 
ciated Trustee  Savings  Banks  Association  of 
New  Zealand.  Academic  training:  Quallfled 
Accountant.  Born:  1921  In  Chrlstchurch.  New 
Zealand.  Address:  P  OB.  8100.  Rlccarton. 
Chrlstchurch,  New  Zealand.  Travels:  United 
Kingdom;  World  War  II  service  in  Pacific  and 
Italy. 

PACl,    JOHN    REATINO.    ATTSTSALIA 

Present  position:  Federal  Labor  Party 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Seat  of  BLaxland, 
New  South  Wales.  Put  positions:  Research 
Officer  and  Industrial  advocate.  Federated 
MurUclpal  and  Shire  CouncU  Employees 
Union;  State  President.  North  Council.  New 
South  Wales  Branch  of  the  Australian  Labor 
Party.  Academic  training:  High  School:  one 
year  Electrical  Engineering  study.  Bom:  1944 
in  Paddlngton,  N.8.W.,  Australia.  Address:  8 
Gerard  Avenue,  Condell  Park.  New  South 
Wales,  Australia. 

JOSK    PAKXDE8    LEVI.STE      JR  .     PHILIPPINES 

Present  position  Delegate.  Constitutional 
Convention.  2nd  Dtstrtrt  Balanj5a.s:  Chair- 
man. Committee  on  Commanliy  Develop- 
ment   Pa.st  positions:   Faoullv  Mfinber    Ate- 


n^n  and  De  La  Salle  Grftduat*-  School  of 
Uusliiesi*,  Member,  Hatarisra.s  Dt^veluprneiit 
Paundatlon  Academic  training:  Ateneo  de 
Manila  Un; versify  (A.B,  In  Ecoiiomlca  In 
lufi.")).  Furclham  University,  New  York  (M.A. 
In  Ec  ITS  'Hilcs  m  1967:,  ("  )ium^);a  University. 
New  Yurk  iM.B,.^.  In  1068 1  Orgaiiii'atlr.ns: 
Philippine  Constitutional  A.<;s. --i.i':  v.,  Ma- 
nila Overseas  Press  Club  PublU'atlJus:  "Na- 
tional Unity  and  the  CC"  and  ''Views  on  the 
CC".  Born:  1945  In  Paaay  City.  PhUlpplnee. 
Travels:  VS.,  Europ*©,  Thailand.  Indonesia. 
Singapore. 

LIM    CaO    BOCK.    MALAYSIA 

Present  position:  Member  of  Parliament 
from  Perak:  Member.  Executive  Committee 
of  DAP:  Legal  Advisor  to  various  associa- 
tions. Organizations:  Member,  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Ad- 
dress: 17  Jalan  Cannmg  Estate,  Canning 
Gardens,  Ipoh  Malaysia. 

HA    SOX-HO,    XOBKA 

Present  position:  Member  of  National  As- 
sembly, Past  positions:  Army  Staff  Judge  Ad- 
vocate; Judge.  Seoul  Higher  Court.  Academic 
training:  B.A.  in  Law.  College  of  Law.  Seoul 
National  University:  Passed  National  Ex- 
amination for  high-ranking  official  In  Ad- 
ministration and  Jurisprudence.  Organiza- 
tions: Member  of  Korean  Bar  Association. 
Bom:  1934  In  Kwangju.  Cholla  Namdo, 
Korea.  Address:  1344-16,  3-ka,  Kumbo-dong, 
Sungdong-ku.  Seol,  Korea. 

GORDON  SIAMA.  BRITISR  SOLOMON  ISLANDS 

-  Present  position:  Elected  Member  of  North 
Western  Solomons;  Member,  Executive  Coun- 
cU for  Social  Services.  Past  position:  Teacher; 
Boys  Brigade  Organizer  for  the  Western  Solo- 
mons and  Bougainville.  Academic  training: 
Sasamungga  School,  Goldle  College.  Method- 
ist Theological  College  in  Auckland.  Born: 
1937  m  Nabusaaa,  Cholseue,  British  Solo- 
mon Islands.  Address:  c  o  The  Secretariat, 
Honiara,  British  Solomon  Islands. 

SOUVANH    SANANtKHOM,    iJtOS 

Present  position:  Congressman  from  At- 
topeu  Province;  Member  of  Standing  Com- 
mittee In  National  Assembly.  Past  positions: 
Private  Secretary  to  Minister  of  Interior; 
Member  of  Lao  Delegation  to  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  Academic  training:  Study 
at  Royal  Institute  of  Law  and  Administra- 
tion. Vientiane;  Training  in  Public  Adminis- 
tration as  United  States  Specialist  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh;  Study  at  Institute 
des  Hautes  Etudes  d'Outre-Mer  in  Paris. 
Born:  1932  in  Thakhek,  Khamm-Ouane 
Province,  Laos. 

COLONXL   BUKAROI,   INDONESIA 

Present  position:  Member  of  Parliament; 
Colonel  in  the  Army.  Past  positions:  Deputy 
Minister  for  Basic  Industry  and  Mining.  Ac- 
ademic training:  Graduate  of  Army  Com- 
mand and  staff  School,  Bandung.  Born:  1930 
in  Lombok.  Address:  DJalan  TJut  Nja  Din 
No.  9A.  Djakarta.  Indonesia.  Travels:  South 
and  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Europe.  Dietary  restrictions:  No  pork. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
cess for  3  minutes  in  order  that  Senators 
may  greet  our  distinguished  visitors. 

The  PRESnOTNO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  i  at  2  19  pm.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  imtil  2:22  p  m.;  whereupon 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  OfBcer  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) . 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration  of   the    blU    IH.R.   9910)    to 


amend    the    Foreign    .\.ss:starice    Act    of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  v^eld  to  me? 

Mr  FLTLBRIOHT  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  tlie  attention  of  tlie  Senate 
briefly  on  this  seemingly  innocuous 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  something  of 
very  serious  importance  and  we  should 
give  It  our  full  attention  I  would  hope 
other  Senators  can  be  called  in  to  hear 
these  remarks. 

This  resolution,  the  Formosa  resolu- 
tion, has  been  regarded  or  stated  by  the 
State  Department  to  be  a  dead  letter. 
Now,  when  we  pass  on  it  in  the  way  we 
are  passing  on  it  now,  what  do  we  do  to 
it?  Question:  Do  we  revive  it?  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  commitment  by  the 
State  Department  that  the  power  to  the 
President  is  a  dead  letter.  We  have  seen 
many  cases  where  people  in  the  Attorney 
General's  oCBce — and  one  has  just  been 
nominated  to  be  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
and  we  assume  he  is  a  special  "legal 
eagle"  because  of  that — when  we  are  told 
the  President  is  looking  for  power  to  do 
so  and  so,  they  generally  find  it. 

We  may  think  it  to  be  a  dead  letter, 
but  if  it  is  on  the  books  he  can  use  it 
and  will.  I  will  give  my  colleagues  some 
examples.  The  President  said  he  did  not 
want  to  use  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act.  He  said  he  would  not  u.se  it.  Yet  it 
was  invoked,  with  my  great  approval, 
and  the  approval  of  most  of  us,  in  con- 
nection with  the  greatest  freeze  on  prices 
and  wages  this  country  has  ever  known. 
The  same  is  true  with  the  recent  threat 
to  use  an  obscure  provision  of  the  Trad- 
ing With  The  Enemy  Act  to  secure  con- 
cessions in  the  textile  import  area. 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  someone 
could  get  real  mad  about  what  was  just 
done  in  the  United  Nations  and  there 
could  be  some  kind  of  change  in  the  world 
situation.  I  cannot  predict  what  it  would 
be,  and  neither  could  other  Senators,  but 
it  could  occur,  and  the  President  may  be 
looking  through  the  books  for  power  to 
use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  China  Sea  or  the  Formosa 
Straits,  and  here  it  is. 

Normally,  to  my  mind,  what  we  should 
have  done  would  have  been  to  repeal  the 
Formosa  resolution  In  this  bill  or  not 
do  it  at  all.  We  are  much  better  off  not 
doing  it  at  all  than  setting  a  date.  When 
we  set  a  date,  we  show  a  clear  congres- 
sional intention  to  reactivate  the  For- 
mosa resolution. 

I,  like  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
TArT>,  and  others,  am  deeply  dedicated 
to  ending  this  power  of  the  President  to 
wage  undeclared  war,  I  am  concerned 
about  all  re.solutions.  even  if  the  State 
Department  considers  them  to  be  dead 
letters,  if  they  transfer  the  warmaking 
power  to  the  President 

I  appreciate  the  .'^entimrnt  and  the 
feeling  which  may  be  moving  u.s  m  these 
directions  I  think  we  should  reali;'e  that 
the  Senator  from  .«Llaska  'Mr  Stevens' 
coming  from  Alaska  Ls  right  there  on  the 
threshold  of  whatever  actions  may  take 
place  in  the  Pacific,  Too  few  of  us  realise 
that  They  are  closer  than  any  of  us  to 
the  problems  of  the  Pacific 
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If  we  want  to  leave  the  President  with 
this  power,  do  not  put  the  date  in  at  a 
time  when  he  is  going  to  visit  rtkmg  and 
negotiate  with  them.  Rather  leave  his 
armor  intact  when  he  is  going  to  make  a 
decision  on  China  policy.  Give  him 
everytliing  witii  which  to  try  to  negotiate. 

My  point  in  speaking  is  to  advise  the 
Senate  that  this  is  not  a  sterile  act,  that 
this  is  doing  something  tliat  is  impor- 
tant. I  hope  our  judgment  will  be 
thoughtful  about  this  matter.  It  is  not 
just  fixing  a  date.  It  does  not  make  a 
difference  if  it  is  December  or  Jime,  but 
I  believe  by  reactivating  this  power, 
which  we  do  by  fixing  a  date,  we  are 
confirming  to  the  President  that  if  he 
has  to  use  it  he  may  and  that  we  will 
not  accept  tlie  fact  that  the  State  De- 
partment said  it  is  a  dead  letter.  There- 
fore, my  advice  is  to  forget  about  it  or  re- 
peal it  to  take  some  barnacle  off  the  door. 

So  I  believe  what  the  Senator  pro- 
posed, and  I  know  it  comes  from  the 
deepest  feelings  about  the  security  of  our 
cotmtry,  especially  as  it  is  so  deeply  in- 
volved in  his  area,  should  be  more 
thoughtfully  considered  here  than  we 
are  considering  it.  It  is  not  immaterial. 

If  I  were  the  lawyer  over  in  the  Office 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Presi- 
dent turned  to  me  tomorrow  and  said, 
"Have  I  got  the  power  to  send  forces 
into  Quemoy,  or  Matsu,  or  Taiwan,  or 
whatever  because  I  think  there  is  a 
threat,"  if  we  set  a  Jime  30  date  it  con- 
firms the  fact  that  he  has  that  power. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  5  additional  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  may  be  wrong.  In  other 
words,  maybe  Congress  thinks  differently 
but  I  would  use  it  as  a  lawyer  to  buttress 
the  argument  that  the  President  has 
continuing  power. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  I  observe  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  I,  and  other 
Senators  have  resolutions  pending  to 
repeal  this  resolution,  which  is  the 
strong  argument  legally  that  the  power  is 
there.  Wliether  the  State  Department 
said  it  is  a  dead  letter  uith  or  without 
the  Stevens  amendment  is  totally  ir- 
relevant. The  fact  is.  the  power  is  there. 
The  State  Department  may  not  intend 
to  use  it.  but  there  is  no  question  about 
it  being  there 

Mr,  JAVITS  The  Senator  and  I  agree, 

Mr.  President,  my  purpo.'ie  in  rismg  is 
twofold.  First.  I  hope,  consistent  witli 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
which  our  chairman  indicates  he  is  will- 
ing to  go  along  with,  we  can  hold  the 
date  to  the  time  bracket  within  which 
the  President  ha.s  to  operate  The  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  China — and  while  many 
disagree  with  his  going  -before  March 
15.  I  would,  therefore,  hope  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  might  hold  the  time  bracket 
which  he  has  in  mind  to  April  15,  rather 
than  June  30. 

The  second  point,  Mr  President,  is  that 


the  vote  on  this  particular  proposition  is 
a  serious  vote,  and  that  it  is  not  a  "throw- 
away"  and  it  is  not  just  legislating  lor 
Uie  love  and  affection  we  have  for  the 
wishes  of  other  Senators,  but  the  fact  i.^. 
that  we  are  again  guuig  away  the  war 
power.  We  have  to  adopt  such  a  resolu- 
tion affirmatively  to  give  this  power.  We 
are  giving  it  by  this  vote. 

So  I  hope  Senators  will  consider  the 
implications  of  the  vote.  I  hope  all  Sen- 
ators, and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  Mr, 
Stevens  ) ,  will  be  persuaded,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  stated,  that  it  is  a  common 
cause  to  change  the  date  from  June  30 
to  April  15,  which  will  give  the  President 
the  parameter  to  deal  with  the  situation, 
leaving  him  free  to  have  the  resolution  in 
his  pocket  when  he  goes  there,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  not  extending  it  beyond 
those  particular  necessities. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  me  about  4  minutes? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
anxious  to  sec  some  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  this  particular 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  most  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  to  bring  up  the  bill  at  this 
time,  right  after  the  United  Nations  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Republic  of 
China,  which  had  been  a  long-time,  dues- 
paying,  peaceful  member  of  the  United 
Nations  and  a  strong  friend  of  this 
country. 

I  think  to  heap,  on  top  of  what  the 
United  Nations  did,  the  passage  of  the 
provisior.  of  the  Foreien  Relations  Com- 
mittee would  be  really  adding  insult  to 
the  Republic  of  China.  Granted  that  they 
do  not  necessarily  rely  upon  the  United 
States  for  its  defense,  granted  that  they 
have  a  bilateral  treaty,  the  Formosa  res- 
olution still  has  a  grea ;  deal  of  psycho- 
logical meaning  in  the  Far  East. 

I  listened  to  my  very  distinguished 
friend  from  New  York.  He  said  that  in 
the  process  of  it  Presidents  had  gotten 
us  into  imdeclared  wars  and  had  put  men 
into  hostilities.  That  is  very  true,  but 
that  is  not  true  of  this  President  He  has 
not  only  not  done  that,  but  he  h'is  been 
taking  men  out  The  idea  or  inference. 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  tlint  we  are  about 
to  engage  in  another  undeclared  war 
without  the  ad\icc  and  consent  of  the 
Congress  or  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  I  think  i.s  totally  wrong. 

President  Nixon  probably  has  done 
more  to  try  to  insure  world  peace  than 
any  President  we  have  had  in  many, 
manv  years,  and  I  would  very  much 
doubt  that  he  is  goinp  to  leap  into  some- 
thing and  get  as  involved  before  we 
know  what  is  happening, 

'1  h:it  fact,  however,  does  not  remove 
the  problem  we  have  facing  us  here  As 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  said, 
the  power  e.xists,  and  would  continue  to 
exist  until  the  end  of  th;:,  session,  at 
lea.st.  under  the  ForeiRii  Relations  Com- 
mittee propo.sal,  and  the  power  will  con- 
tinue to  exist,  under  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment, until  June  30  next  year.  This  will 
pive  the  time  interval  so  that  we  can 
det*^rmii.e  what  our  relationship  is  going 
to  be  with  the  People  s  Republic  of  Chma 
and  with  the  Republic  of  China.  It  will 


determine  during  that  time  what  is  going 
to  happen  between  those  two  branches 
of  Cliina  themselves  in  the  process  of 
w  he ther  or  not  they  can  get  together. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be 
very  ill-advised  to  cay  that  we  are  going 
to  simply  cut  this  power  off  at  the  end 
of  tliis  session,  thereby  lisking  another 
deep  psychological  blow  in  o.  very  sensi- 
tive area.  I  think  it  is  far  better  to  go 
the  way  the  Stevens  amendment  goes, 
or  alternatively,  not  to  repeal  the  reso- 
lution at  all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
jield  myself  5  minut«s. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  main 
thing  was  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  of  the 
old  remnants  of  the  cold  war.  This  reso- 
lution was  passed,  I  believe,  in  1955. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
hsis  made  a  very  persuasive  case.  He  is 
much  more  conscious  of  this  particular 
problem,  as  a  result  of  the  sponsorship 
of  the  war  powers  legislation  by  him  and 
other  Senators,  and  he  has  testified  on  it. 

I  did  not  realize,  when  I  said  I  would 
accept  it.  that  a  rollcall  vote  had  been 
ordered.  I  would  hope,  if  it  appeals  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  that  we  could 
dispose  of  this  amendment  without  a 
rollcall.  If  he  would  chanse  the  date  to 
April  15,  I  think,  by  unanimous  consent, 
we  could  accept  it.  and  I  think  we  could 
keep  this  date  in  conference.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  stated  tliat 
there  is  opp)osition.  and  for  the  reasons 
he  gave  very  clearly,  I  think  there  will 
be  a  division. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  feel  it  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose if  he  did  accept  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  then  we 
could  accept  the  amendment  without  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  meet  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  do  away 
with  the  rollcall.  It  was  my  hope  that  we 
w-ould  be  able  to  do  without  a  rollcall.  I 
sliall  be  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nay.^  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  And  that  the  date  in  the 
amendment  be  revised  to  April  15.  1972. 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  revised  so  tiiat  the  date  is  April  15, 
1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator may  now  modify  his  amendment  as 
a  matter  of  right  The  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  has  been  rescinded, 

Mr,  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  date  in  my 
amendment  be  changed  to  "April  15. 
1972,"  and  I  a.sk  for  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER,  The 
a.T.endment  is  so  niudi.'if-d  Do  Senators 
yield  back  their  time" 

Mr.  STEVENS  I  yield  bacK  mv  Ume. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

C.3  modified 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
aaireed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  pending  at  the  desk  two  amend- 
ments. Unfortunately,  I  do  not  have 
copies  of  them  in  front  of  me.  I  ask  to 
call  up  the  one  relating  to  the  advisory 
groups. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  Page  33,  strike  out  lines  19  Uirough  25 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Congress  commends  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  substantial  reductions  already 
made  over  the  past  few  years  In  the  number 
rf  United  States  military  personnel  assigned 
to  military  assistance  advisory  groups  and 
military  aid  missions  and  recommends  that 
such  further  reductions  be  nuide  as  are  com- 
patible with  the  foreign  policy  and  national 
Bicurlty  of  the  United  Slates." 

Ml-.  SPAPKM.\N.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  iias  a  requirement 
that  by  September  25.  1972.  all  mUitary 
mission.s,  military  groups,  and  military 
advisory  groups  in  various  forei.Tn  coun- 
tries be  reduced  by  25  percent.  What  I 
am  trying  to  do  in  this  amendment  is  to 
remove  that  25-percent  requirement, 
and  I  do  that  based  on  the  fact  that 
actually  such  groups  and  r,uch  mLssions 
are  being  reduced  now.  In  fact,  in  August 
of  this  year  such  forces  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica— I  think  I  am  correct  in  this  figure — 
were  reduced  by  41  percent. 

In  the  last  4  years,  throughout  the 
world,  the  strength  has  been  reduced  51 
percent.  In  other  words,  they  are  car- 
rying out  a  reduction,  and  what  I  do  is 
follow  up  the  bill  in  ixiinting  out  that 
the  Peterson  group,  I  believe  was  the 
name  of  it,  the  Peterson  study  group, 
had  recommended  that  there  be  a  reduc- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  they  recom- 
mended any  p>artlcular  percentage  re- 
duction, but  that  the  forces  could  be 
reduced. 

I  accept  that  fact,  and  go  along  witli 
it.  but  I  do  say  that  instead  of  setting  a 
definite  number  that  they  must  reduce 
by  a  certain  time,  let  us  commend  them 
for  what  they  have  been  doing,  for  the 
substantial  reductions  tJiat  they  have  al- 
ready made,  and  ask  them  to  continue 
those  reductions  and  make  further  re- 
ductions just  as  fast  as  they  are  com- 
patible with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  that  is  a 
much  better  way  to  handle  this  proposi- 
tion than  to  direct  them  to  make  a  25- 
percent  reduction  by  a  certain  date. 

These  group  strengths  are  currently 
at  the  minimum  level,  we  are  told,  for 
effective  operation,  and  further  reduc- 
tion, unless  it  is  made  according  to  the 
degree  that  such  reductions  can  safely 
be  made,  could  produce  serious  results, 
and  could  seriously  affect  the  security 
aissistance  that  we  want  to  have. 

In  the  determination  of  military  end 
item  requirements,  and  the  procure- 
ment of  military  equipment  in  a  man- 
ner which  permits  its  integration  with 
service  programs,  with  the  supervision 


of  the  end  item  ase  of  materiel  furnished 

to  allied  nation.";,  the  .supervision  of 
training  of  foreign  military  i>ersnnnfl, 
the  movement  nnd  deliverv  n{  imlitarv 
end  it<^ms.  the  impairment  of  the  pcr- 
fommnt  e  of  the.^e  n-spon.-^ibilities  could 
reduce  the  value  to  overall  U.S.  .security 
of  the  moneys  that  Congress  dedicates 
to  security  assistance  worldwide.  The 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  influence 
an  allied  country's  military  strategic  doc- 
trine and  force  structure  in  a  direction 
favorable  to  U.S.  security  obviously 
could  be  seriously  diminished.  Assist- 
ance to  allies  and  the  conduct  of  U.S. 
military  export  sales,  both  commercial 
and  foreign  military  sales  and  interna- 
tional logistics  efforts,  would  be  seriously 
curtailed,  with  a  resultant  loss  of  U.S. 
exports. 

In  sum,  the  military  assistance  groups 
constitute  the  primary  means  for  imple- 
menting, in  the  security  structure  of 
friendly  countries  concerned,  the  stated 
U.S.  policy  objective  of  accelerating  the 
attainment  of  self-reliance.  The  pro- 
posed reduction  would  run  counter  to 
that  objective.  End  would  retard  the  im- 
plementation of  the  announced  Nixon 
doctrine. 

As  to  the  issue  of  consolidating  mill- 
tarj-  assistance  groups  and  missions  with 
other  governmental  agencies,  several 
considerations  come  to  bear. 

First,  the  mission  of  the  military  as- 
sistance groups  and  missions  is  sufQ- 
ciently  large  and  unique  to  disallow  the 
sugsested  integration. 

Cecond.  defense  requirement.s  of  an  in- 
country  organization  responsive  to  its 
authority  and  direction  to  carry  out  the 
defensive  responsibility. 

Tltird,  consolidation  of  military  as- 
sistance groups  and  missions  with  differ- 
ent attaches  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive to  security  assistance  objectives, 
since  in  cloaking  or  associating  the  se- 
curity assistance  function  with  an  intel- 
ligence purpose,  the  free  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  essential  dialog  neces- 
sar>'  to  accomplish  the  security  assist- 
ance function  would  be  denied. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  plan  that 
I  propose  in  this  amendment  is  a  much 
more  reasonable  plan,  and  one  that  will 
serve  the  purpof-e  iliat  we  are  aiming  at 
better  than  the  provision  that  the  com- 
mittee wrote  into  the  bill.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  accept  the  amendment,  I 
hope,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  chair- 
man will  agree  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment, because  I  think  he  must  recog- 
nize that  it  is  a  reasonable  solution  to 
the  problem. 

Mr.  FU13RIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

While  I  appreciate  very  much  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  his 
confidence  that  the  administration,  or 
any  juimtnistration,  does  not  need  any 
advice  from  Congress,  I  think  it  is  our 
respcflTsibility  to  express  ourselves  on 
matters  of  this  kmd. 

The  report  clearly  gives  the  basic  facts 
about  this  issue.  There  were,  as  of 
June  30,  1971.  2,808  military  personnel 
serving  tUoroad  in  48  military  aid  mis- 
sions. In  some  of  these  missions,  the  cost 
of  Uiis  personnel  in  the  mission  is  more 
than  the  military  assistance  program  in 


the  country.  In  other  word--^.  merely  the 
niainteiianct'  cast  of  the  personnel  is 
larger  than  the  total  grant  program  for 
some  of  these  countries. 

I  think  this  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
last  amendment.  These  large  mihtary 
missions  were  built  up  during  the  height 
of  the  cold  war,  when  we  were  so  ap- 
prehensive that  there  would  be  an  out- 
break of  hostilities;  that  there  was  an  in- 
ternational conspiracy  about  to  envelop 
country  after  country. 

Again,  I  think  there  arc  several  rea- 
son.-, for  supporting  the  committee's  ac- 
tion. One  is  strictly,  we  might  say,  finan- 
cial, that  is,  to  try  to  cut  Imck  the  ex- 
pense of  the  maintenance  of  large  mili- 
tary establishments  in  many  coim tries  in 
which  there  is  a  very  minimal  military 
danger  or  threat. 

In  some  of  these  countries,  our  mili- 
tary aid  missions  are  larger  than  the 
State  Department  contingent.  For  ex- 
ample, why  would  we  have  these  military 
missions — this  is  as  of  1971 — in  countries 
like  Denmark,  France,  Germany.  Iran, 
Italy,  and  The  Netherlands?  I  do  not 
think  we  need  any  of  them  at  all.  other 
than  possibly  a  military  attache,  which 
is  a  customary  matter  in  all  embassies — 
simply  a  single  representative  of  each 
branch  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

But  to  have  these  military  and  mis- 
sions in  Western  Europe,  it  seems  to  me. 
Is  superfluous.  They  may  have  been 
justified  in  the  old  days,  when  there  was 
either  a  war  going  on  or  a  real  threat  of 
war  in  Western  Europe. 

All  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
saying  is,  "Leave  It  to  the  administration 
to  do  as  they  please,  commend  them  for 
what  they  have  done,  and  say,  'Do  as  you 
have  been  doing."  " 

We  could  say  that  about  everything  in 
the  bill,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  no  need 
for  any  participation  by  the  Senate. 

All  we  are  saying  is,  by  this  time  next 
year,  to  cut  the  personnel  in  these  mis- 
sions back  25  percent.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  says  he  is  confident  they  will 
do  it  anyway.  Then  I  do  not  know  why  he 
should  object  if  it  is  in  the  bill.  Congre.ss 
has  a  responsibility  in  this  matter.  The 
Constitution  gives  Congress  the  direct 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  the 
Military  Establishment  and  the  Armed 
Forces,  financing  it  and  .so  on.  Whatever 
Armed  Forces  we  supply,  it  is  then  the 
President's  duty,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
to  direct  them.  But  I  cannot  ."^ee  any 
serious  objection  to  this  requirement  that 
there  be  a  25-percent  cut  It  would  bring 
it  into  line,  I  think,  with  the  overall 
movement  of  reducing  our  military 
posture  abroad. 

Of  course,  I  carmot  prove  this,  but  I 
suspect  that  the  military  presence  in 
many  of  the  countries  might  well  have 
had  some  relationship  to  the  vote  we 
experienced  In  the  United  Nations.  The 
fact  is  that  under  the  influence  of  Viet- 
nam, plus  all  the.se  military  missions,  the 
United  States  has  achieved  an  imape  of 
overemphasis  upon  military  affair?;  and 
underemphasi.s  upon  civilian   afT.iirs. 

This.  I  think,  a.sidc  from  the  financial 
results  of  cutting  bark,  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  <jeneral  altitude 
that  people  have  toward  us  as  a  country. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Is  my  recollection  correct 
that  the  administration  gave  us  to 
understand  that  they  lK>{>ed  to  reduce 
the  number  of  these  posts  in  foreign 
countries  by  25  percent  within  the  next 

year? 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    I    believe    that    i.s 

correct 

Mr.  AIKEN  As  I  recall,  a  propo-sal 
was  made  which  would  have  required 
very  .strict  reduction  of  pasts  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  in  Latin  America 
I,  for  one  objected  to  that 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT   Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Then  we  revused  this  so 
that  we  would  ixrmit  them  to  make  that 
25-iiercont    redurtion    anywhere    in    llie 


we  say.  and  another  agency  takes  it  upon 

iuself  to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  tlie 
first  agency.  I  have  been  deahng  with 
the  AID  agency  I  think  Dr  John  Hanna 
has  done  an  excellent  .lob  with  what  he 
lias  had  to  do  with,  but  we  realize  that 
tliere  are  other  agencies  that  may  have 
ideas  somewhat  at  variance  with  those  of 
AID  or  the  Stale  Department 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's time  ha.':  expired. 

Mr  FULBRICiHT  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes 

Mr  AIKEN.  There  are  other  depart- 
ments that  delight  in  pullinp  the  rup  out 
from  imder  the  State  Department  or 
any  segment  of  it,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
is  what  we  may  have  here,  although  I 
do    not    know   where    tlie    Senator   from 


world  and  not  take  it  all  out  of  South     Alabama  got  his  latest  advice.  I  have 


America.  That  is  my  recollection,  and 
until  this  amendment  was  offered,  I  had 
heard  of  no  opposition  to  it  from  anyone 
downtow^^.  But.  of  course,  we  do  not 
know  from  hour  to  hour  just  what  posi- 
tion they  arc  going  to  take  on  .some  of 

these  proposals   I  did  not  know  that  this      _^ 

was  contrar>'  to  the  intent  of  our  own     position.  I  do  not  know  why  we  should 
militarj-  forces  be  here  and  draw  a  salary  a.s  Senators 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  it  is.     gnd  have  no  function,  other  than  to  re- 
Mr.  AIKEN    But  that  was  yesterday,     peat  what  the  admini.^tration  wants.  I 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is  today,  and  I  do     ^o  not  know  why  the  Senate  cannot  take 
not  know  what  the  position  will  be  to-     the    responsibility    of    saying    that    this 


heard  nothing  since  we  approved  this 
amendment  in  committee  to  indicate 
that  the  State  Department  dLsapproves 
of   It. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  strikes  me  that 
it  is  rea.sonable  to  say  that  It  is  the 
respon.sibility  of   the   Senate   to  take  a 


morrow. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  With  reference  to 
the  position  downtown,  of  course,  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  it,  except  as  they  talk 
with  me.  and  I  can  say  that  coiisiderable 
concern  was  expressed  to  mc  from  down- 
towm — our  security  agencies — on  the 
form  that  this  takes:  in  other  words,  a 
strict  requirement  of  25  percent  by  Sep- 
temt)er  of  1972  They  point  out  that  dur- 
ing the  last  4  years  they  have  made  a  51- 
percent  reduction  and  that  in  Latin 
America  alone  they  have  made  a  41-per- 
cent reduction 

Mr  AIKEN  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  they  tell  me 
that  they  will  continue  to  make  those 
reductions  as  fa.st  as  conditions  will  per- 
mit. It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  be  commended  for  the  reduc- 
tions they  have  made 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  are. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  For  Uie  effort  they 
are  making  to  carr>-  out  the  Peterson  re- 
port, which  is  cited  in  the  committee 
bill.  They  have  done  very  well  with  it. 
Why  should  we  step  in  and  have  Congress 
tell  them  how  far  to  go  by  a  certain  time. 
as  long  as  they  are  making  satisfactory 
progress? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  would  be  willing  to 
commend  them,  but  I  think  we  oupht  to 
maintain  the  provision.  We  ran  com- 
mend them  and  say.  "Go  on,  and  we  will 
commend  you  more  wlien  you  cut  25 
percent  more."  Fundamentally,  this  is 
not  a  question  of  condemning  or  com- 
mending. Rather,  it  is  a  question  of  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  do  these 
things, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  be  willing  to  help  them  realize 
their  hopes  in  this  reduction.  But  it  Is 
unfortunate  that  one  of  us  will  get  our 
advice  from  one  agency  downtown,  as 


should  be  done.  It  is  not  incon.sistent 
with  what  the  administration  ha5  said. 
I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  this 
pro\dsion.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  CASE  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
adopt  the  committee  language,  we  are 
then  in  a  po.sition  to  meet  specific  ques- 
tions that  the  administration  may  pre- 
sent to  us  about  other  areas  where  they 
may  need  some  relief  from  the  decision 
m  conference.  We  can  do  it  then  in  a 
way  that  will  be  intelligent  and  a  way 
that  will  keep  it  with  us.  as  I  think  it 
should  be  kept — the  chief  decision  as  to 
how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  can  cut  any- 
where they  want,  anj-where  in  the  world. 
They  have  a  great  deal  of  leeway. 

Mr.  CASE  They  do  have  plenty  of  lee- 
way. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  have  said,  there 
are  2,808,  and  we  are  trying  to  cut  down. 
As  I  recall,  in  the  arguments  about  ap- 
propriations, when  we  say  that  we  want 
to  cut  an  appropriation,  we  are  met  with 
the  argument,  "You  have  to  limit  your 
commitments  first." 

If  we  cut  down  on  this,  we  can  then 
make  some  progress  on  appropriations. 
The  way  it  is.  we  keep  it  up  and  continue 
the  .same  old  program. 

I  am  not  criiicizing  them  for  what 
they  have  done  in  the  past.  It  simply 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Senate  to  say  that  we  would  like 
to  see  this  cut  further. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  If  I  had  felt  that  a  10-per- 
cent reduction  was  all  they  could  take 
gracefully.  I  would  have  supported  a  10- 
pcrcent  reduction.  But  I  understand  that 
they  hope  to  have  a  25-percent  reduction. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  dealt  through 
the  AID  agency — or.  at  least.  I  have  had 
my  advice  from  the  AID  agency — and  ap- 


parently the  ideas  of  the  AID  agency  are 
not  in  favor  with  those  of  some  other 
agencies  of  Government 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield:-' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  will  say  that  I  have 
had  no  word  from  tiie  AID  agency,  as 
such.  In  fact.  I  do  not  consider  this  as 
being  primarily  an  AID  project  I  realize 
that  it  comes  in  connection  with  the  AID 
legislation;  but  this  matter  was  brought 
to  my  attention  through  our  Interna- 
tional Security  Agency,  and.  of  course, 
their  concern  in  this. 

I  may  say  that  the  State  Department 
people  have  talked  with  me  about  it.  also, 
and  I  presume  that  they  were  represent- 
ing the  AID  agency. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Some  do  and  some  do 
not. 

I  would  like  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  in  commending  the  military 
on  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
this  direction  so  far.  and  I  would  like  to 
have  the  record  show  it  I  believe  that 
would  be  fully  as  effective  as  appro\-mg 
the  amendment,  because  they  have 
made  progress  and  President  Nixon  ha.-: 
made  progress  in  the  'Vietnam  war,  but 
other  people 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Have  other 
ideas 

Mr.  AIKEN  Yes:  some  have  other 
ideas  but  others  have  the  same  ideas 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  agree  I  happen 
to  agree  with  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Tliey  have  withdra'wn 
these  umieeded  military  posts 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  believe  they 
should  withdraw  all  of  them— not  now. 
But  as  fast  as  pas.'^ible  they  .should  with- 
draw all  which  are  not  essential  to  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  supported  him 
throughout  and  he  has  done  a  very  good 
job. 

Mr.  ITJLBRIGHT,  Mr,  President,  if 
there  are  no  other  comments  to  be  made. 
I  am  prepared  to  vield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  likewise,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Stafford  I.  All  time  on  this  amendment 
has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama <Mr.  SPARKMAN  ' . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  lurther  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendm.ents 

Mr.  STE'VENS  Mr,  President,  T  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  would 
be  glad  to  call  up  ripht  now,  although 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  another  amendment  and 
I  did  rot  wish  to  intrude. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  have  another 
amendment  and  unless 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  shall  be  happy  to  wait 
until  the  Senator  has  called  up  his. 

Mr  SP.-\RKM,\N  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  proceed  with  his  now.  or  I  will  be 
glad  to  proceed  with  mine  as  I  do  not 
think  it  wih  take  much  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  However  the  Senator 
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wishes  to  proceed  Is  quite  all  right  with  States  to  sell  at  a  rate  corusidered  rea.son-  as  well  as  of  paternalistic  Judgments  con- 

rpp  able,  less  coetly  and  more  suitable  U.S.  cenuns  their  legitimate  defense  needs. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Then,  Mr  President,  equipment  can  be  furnished  In  a  manner  Increasing  Latin  America  dependence 

1  call  up  my  other  amendment  at  the  that  will  not  contribute  toward  an  arms  on  third  country  equipment  rarrtes  with 

desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated,  race  and   wnll  consider  the  hmited  re-  it     additional     expenditure.s     associated 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The  sources  of  Latin  American  countne.s  with  eslablisluns  new  and  often  separate; 

amendment  will  be  .sUte<l  Tlie     introduction     of     U.S.     military-  loeLsUcs  and  tmuims  fat  Uities  from  Uiose 

The  legislatue  clerk   rrad   a.s  follows:  equipment  into  LaUn  American  countries  iradUioiiaUy     provided     b.v     the     United 

On  Pare  S''   iinp  n   vr;k,>  out   ••100  OOO.-  enhances  the  provisions  for  mutual  de-  StAle.s    Thus.  US    refusal  or  tnabihty  to 

000"  and  insert.  ■  »150  (KKi  iXio  •'  fense  and  reinforces  the  fundamenUil  re-  be  r^.^()o^.,slvc  to  Latin  Anurica  nulitaiy 

On  Page  52.  line  21    strike  out   'repealed'  lation.ship   between   oui'   countries,   US  reque.vUs  dres  not  prevtiit  miliUiy  pur- 

and  insert  "amended 'o  rend  a.s  roiiows  grant  assistance  to   Latin  America  iuus  chase.s.    but    resuils    in    acquisitior.s    of 

"(c)   TTie  iiniitatums  i.f  this  sec- ion  may  declined;   tiicrefore.  we  must  promote  a  more    advanced    and    costly    equipment 

not    be    waived    pursuant    uj    any    authority  gj^^f^  from  Krant  to  sales  than    that    oriMlluUly    t,ou*;ht    from    the 

contained  In  this  or  any  other  Act  unless  Pre.sidentuU    waiver   authority  is  United  States 

the  PreiUdent  and*  that  overriding  require-  ^^1^^^^^^^^^%]"^,^^^  Mr     AIKEN,    Mr,    President.    wiU    the 

ments  of  the  national  security  of  the  United  necessary    w    p.o\iUv    uie    ucjuiiuiuj?    ic  o„„„,,^  ,,,„,.  ^ 

States  justify  such  a  walyer  and  promptly  quired    U.   prevent  a   loss  of   U.S.   sales,  ^enaUir  >itld 

reporte   such    finding   to    the    Congrtss   In  minimize  Opportunity  for  European  com-  Mr.  SPAKJiMAiN.  i  yieia. 

uTiting,  together  with  his  reasons  for  such  petltors    and     preclude     resentment    of  Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President.  Uie  bill  as 

finding.  In  any  case  in  which  the  limitations  Latin    .'Vmerican    military    and    civilian  passed  by  the  House  contains  $150  mil- 

of  this  section  are  waived  under   the  pre-  leaders  lio"   authorization  as  requested   by   the 

c*ding  sentence^  '.*  7'J^'>,T^!farfhe  The  United  SUtes  ha.s  been  the  domi-  administration.          ^^    ^       ,      . 

such  sentence  shall  set  forth.  In  detail,  the  cuoDlier    to    Latin    America  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  IS  cor- 

expendltures    proposed    to    be    made    In    ex-  nani    arms    supplier    lo    L-atin    /luieiit^ 

cess  of  the  geogmphical  limitation  applicable  since  World  War  11.  In  the  late  I960  s.  rect  Therefore  the  amount 
under  this  section  Notwithstanding  the  however,  foreign  policy.  domesUc  budg-  Mr.  AJKtN,  xnereioie  me  a-^^o^^ 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection.  In  eXury  considerations  and  congressional  wm  be  in  conference,  ihe  fc^naie  coin- 
no  event  shall  the  aggregate  of  the  total  restrictions  on  sales  resulted  in  a  U.S,  mittee  has  increased  it  $2o  to  $100  niU- 
amount  of  military  assistance  pursuant  to  cutback  in  its  military  aid  and  sales  pro-  lion,  while  the  House  doubled  it  from  $75 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  of  cash  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  America.  This  occurred  to  $150  million.  So.  it  WiU  be  in  confer- 
^e:,H.s^rran.c.'^atrsrcr'e^itr«n?nc^  at  a  Ume  wh«i  I^tln  Ameri^ca.  c.un-  ence^I  hope  that  the  bUI  reaches  the  con- 
pursuant  to  section  23  (excluding  credits  tnes  were  increasing  their  demands  to  ^^'^''^ ^^^^.^  ^.  President  I 
covered  by  griarantles  Issued  pursuant  to  replace  obsolescait  military  inventories.  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  ^'^^■;\^'^^l-.^ 
section  24(b)).  of  the  face  amount  of  con-  Unable  to  obtain  modem  weapons  agree  with  the  Senator.  If  the  Senate 
tracts  of  guaranty  issued  pursuant  to  sec-  ^^gy  required  from  the  United  SUtes,  finishes  the  bill,  there  will  t)e  a  cou- 
11008  24  (a)  and  (b).  and  of  loans  and  sales  Latin  American  countries  turned  to  other  ference.  ,  .^  ^  ,  , 
in  accordai«:e  with  section  7307  of  title  10  {^^^  countries  for  this  equipment.  Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  that  only  for 
United  states  Code,  exceed  the  geographical  .___.i_p   „,„    „aj_oaian     availabilitv  Latin  America? 

celling  applicable  under  this  section  by  more  tf^'llJ^^^^^^^Ti^^Se  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

than  an  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  OI  late-model  equipment,  ana  ia\oraDie 

»T.r.>i  <^iiir.ir  -  prices    and    credit    terms    have    enabled      re<.i.                   ^      ,,     „      .,     .   x      i 

such  celling.  .  Western   Europe  suppUers   to  obtain   a  Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

Mr    SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  un-  ^.^  .^.      increasing   share   of   the  Latin  with    great   respect,    does    tlie    Senator 

der  Uie  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit-  ^e^ca  arms  market  '■'^^'^   ^^  countries  in  South  America 

tee.  tliere  would  be  an  aggregate  ceiling  nurinc  tlie  period   1965-70    Western  could  have  purchased  that  much  military 

of  grant  aid  from  mUiUry  sales  exclud-  ^.^^^   arms  suppliers  and   those  in  equipment  if  we  were  not  supplying  them 

tag   the  grant  of  $100   mUUon    It  also  canadT^ld   over   $1    biUion   worth   of  l^eavily  with  economic  aid? 

eliminates   the  Presidential  waiver  au-  ^^^^^  equipment  to  countries  in  Latin  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senatornught 

thority  of  this  limitation.  America    The   bulk   of   this   equipment  be  correct  in  that  sUtement.  I  do  not 

For  fiscal  year  1972  the  congressional  f^^^^^^^    replacements    for    obsolete  think  that  aid  at  the  rate  of  $17  billion 

presentaUon    document    mdicated    that  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  equipment  of  World  War  went  to  the  other  counUies.  That  could 

the  foreign  mlUtary  sales  credit  require-  ^.  ^^^  Korean  war  vintage   More  than  have  been  part  of  our  trade.  We  did  not 

ments  for  LaUn  America  were  $70  mil-  .,          ^.^^^  ^f  ^^jg  volume  of  business  was  keep  them  from  building  up  armaments. 

Uon  and  an  esUmated  $74  miUion  in  cash  ^^.^^^^,4^^  during  the  past  2  years  alone  They  built  them  up  with  anna  from  other 

sales,  for  a  total  of  $144  million.  '          overwhelming  majority  of  the  countries.  That  mean.s  technicians  and 

The  impact  of  Uiird  country  sales  to  ^^      ^^^  ^^    purchased  by  Uie  seven  parts  and  all  the  other  Ihmp.  So,  ;vhere 

Latin  America  is  of  concern  to  the  ad-  ^         countries   In   Latin   America.   In  did  we  profit  ■'  I  am  not  dealing  with  the 

ministration.  That  portion  of  the  pro-  ^^^^    ^,^^  Concress  did  not  authorize  overall  AID  program,  but  just  wiUi  the 

posed  le^slation  concerning  the  ceUmg  ^  ^  ^   foreign  military  credit  sales  pro-  ceiling  on  military  arms. 

on  the  materiel  grants  and  sales  to  Latin  ^^^  '  ^^^^^  European  suppliers  ne-  Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  Senator 

America— this  Is  the  amendment  now  be-  ^j^^^^  orders  for  a  total  of  $760  million  tell  us  what  type  and  character  of  arms 

fore  us-would  increase  the  annual  ceil-  ^  j^^tary  equipment.  he  is  talkinp  about? 

tag   from   $73  rnUlion  ,'"   l^l^^^o  ,f,J°^  while  United  States  grant  materiel  as-  Mr,  SPARKMAN   1  cannot  t«ll, 

mUUon  in  1972.  as  against  $150  million  ^^^^^  ^^^  foreign   military   sales  to  Mr  SYMING1X3N,  We  talk  a  lot  about 

"f^oSd-^U^the  present  Preslden-  ^^^^l^^'^T^'SiS^.  ^^"^t^oL^s^J^ 

''V^T.'Zr^lmn.  to  you.  Mr.  Ibe"  value ^mmi^  of  U  S.  dollai.  of  out  of  the  other  side.  At  time,  it  is  per- 

Presldent.  has  not  been  my  amendment,  arms  purchased  by  ^a  ;"^^'";^";.'^^^°^^  ""''^i/,.  one  of  Uie  reasons  it  would  ap- 

It  is  the  congressional  presentaUon  doc-  tries  from  Western  Europe  and  Canada  ^"        ^^^.^  ^^^  situation  now  existtag 

ument.  dnunaUcally  tacreased  as  follows:  between  Paki.-tan  and  India  in  another 

The  executive  branch  opposes  the  pro-     iggg  _ 79  p^j.^  ^j  yjp  world  We  have  been  .-^upply- 

poeed  legislation  for  the  following  rea-     ig67 8^  Ing  arms  heavily  to  one  of  those  coun- 

sons:                                                                  \^ l^f^  tries. 

Much  of  the  equipment  used  by  Latin     ibob  - ^^^  Mr  SPARKMAN  I  guess  at  times,  per- 

Amcrican  armed  forces  Ls  obsolete:  many               — — - haps,  to  both 

of  the  countries  are  detennmed  to  mod-                ,^^^ 1^811  j^^;    gyMINGTON.  I  do  not  think  we 

emize  .such  equipment,  US,  inability  to  ,^   ,,,,,,.  .^  ---nrmd  to  legitimate  have  to  India,  but  we  gave  them  much 

respond  to  legitimate  requesus  for  equip-  Our  lr,abiht>  to  respond  to  legitimate  .^         ^j^             j^  ^uy   anns 

ment  sales  would  turn  tiie  countries  10  force  modemmiUon  requests  Is  often  ta-  fT^^^'^fLrco^ tries 

Fn-oix-A-i  suDDliers  as  they  have  done  in  terpreted  by  Latin  American  leaders  as  from   other  countries, 

^en^  >eis    £    Xwing   the   United  evidence  of  U.S.  disinterest  ta  the  region  I  would  hope  we  would  give  them  all 
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the  extra  food  we  have  That  Is  another 
matter. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN  If  we  could  Induce 
all  of  the  countries  to  reduce  their  arma- 
ments, it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  sup- 
pose tliat  the  motivation  for  .some  of  the 
actions  we  have  taken  in  ttie  past  was 
that  we  would  discourage  them  from 
building  up  armaments  However,  it  did 
not  do  that  I  read  the  figures  a  few  min- 
utes ago  wliich  show  the  amount  of  pur- 
chases they  have  m;ide  m  the  sophisti- 
cated arms  field  from  other  nations  of 
the  world.  So.  we  have  not  achieved  the 
objective  of  having  them  reduce  their 
armaments  They  are  .still  m  the  market 
I  do  not  know  of  any  group  of  countries 
in  the  world  that  we  would  prefer  more 
to  be  lined  up  with  than  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  mentions  the  Latin  American 
countries  We  have  a  problem,  as  we 
know,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cx- 
propnation  ol  American  property  in 
Chile.  We  also  have  had  the  same  prob- 
lem in  other  countries  m  that  area. 

When  the  Senator  says  line  up,  if  we 
line  up  on  one  side,  we  automatically  are 
agatast  the  other  side. 

It  appears  they  often  want  arms  to 
settle  longsUndtag  disputes  among  them- 

S6lVCS. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  potat  is  that 
they  will  get  the  arms.  So.  if  we  are  going 
to  engage  in  foreign  arms  sales,  all  I  was 
trying  to  do  was  to  restore  the  ceiling 
and  give  the  President  the  right  to  use 
it  or  not  to  use  it, 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'!' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  yield. 
Mr  GURNEY  Mr,  President.  I  was  in- 
terested m  the  Senator's  statement  that 
a  number  of  Latm  American  countries 
are  turning  to  Western  European  coun- 
tries to  buy  their  arms,  and  particularly 
that  they  are  more  expensive.  Is  that  not 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  airplanes, 
that  Latta  American  coimtries  are  now 
turning  to  France  for  jet  planes  and 
are  buying  sophisticated  weapons  sys- 
tems and  the  Mirage  planes  at  an  in- 
creased cost  over  what  they  could  buy 
F-4's  for  in  this  countr>  ?  When  it  comes 
to  keeping  them  in  repair,  it  is  also  an 
added  expen.se. 

So.  the  very  fact  that  we  have  put  on 
a  ceiling  forces  them  to  buy  weapons 
systems  from  European  nations,  and 
especially  so  with  respect  to  jet  airplanes. 
and  this  has  completely  defeated  the 
purpKJse  of  the  ceilmg. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  The  Senator  is  ab.-^o- 
lutely  right.  If  the  Senator  l(x>ks  over  the 
amount  of  their  purchases  over  the  lai-t 
5  years,  which  I  read  a  few  moments 
ago.  I  think  he  will  see  a  clear  indication 
of  tliat. 

In  1966,  their  purcliase  of  ail  arma- 
ments from  foreign  countries,  other  than 
the  United  States,  or  at  least  from  We.st- 
em  Europe  and  Canada — I  do  not  know 
whether    they    bought    them    anywhere 
else— was  $79  million. 
In  1967,  it  was  $87  miilion. 
In  1968,  it  was  $290  million. 
In  1969.  it  was  $396  million. 
In  1970,  it  was  $760  milUon. 
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That  is  an  investment  of  $1,611  mC- 
lion  in  the  Western  European  coimtries 
and  Canada  over  the  last  5  years,  I  think 
that  is  a  clear  indication  that  they  are 
steadily  moving  into  the  more  costly  and 
more  sophisticated  arm.s  .systems.  If  they 
bought  from  u.<:,  I  do  not  think  we  would 
be  st'lling  Uiem  that  kind  of  equipment 

Mr,  GURNEY  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  I  ihmk  he  is  eminently  cor- 
rect. Certainly  tlie  figures  speak  loudly 
for  themselves  and  they  are  proof 
pasitive, 

I  support  the  Senator's  amendment,  I 
think  it  gives  the  President  the  flexibil- 
ity he  needs  and  will  help  to  accomplish 
tlie  very  things  we  .set  out  to  do  when 
we  set  a  ceiling,  to  permit  the,'^  countrie.'^ 
to  spend  smaller  sums  of  money  on 
weapons. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  yield, 

Mr  SYMINGTON,  Mr,  President, 
could  I  ask.  where  did  the  Senator  get 
those  figure.s  and  what  countries  do  they 
involve? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Western  European 
nation.s  and  Canada, 

Mr  SYMINGTON,  The  $1,611,000,000 
adds  up  to  a  lot  of  money,  even  for  mod- 
ern equipment    It  is  a  new  fiprure  to  me, 

1  did  not  realire  it  was  that  high  Are 
these  airplanes,  ships,  mi.'siles'' 

Mr,  SPARKMAN  I  have  it  set  out  right 
here.  Tlie  bulk  of  this  eq.;ipment  over 
those  5  years— and  it  amount-s  to  $1,700.- 
000  000— represents  the  replacement  for 
obsolete  and  worn  out  equipment  of 
World  War  11  and  Korean  vmtage. 

More  than  70  ptTcent  of  this  volume  of 
busmesj  was  tran.sacted  durine  the  past 

2  years  alone,  with  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  equipment  being  pur- 
chased by  the  seven  larger  coimtries  In 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  when  you  break  it  down 
as  to  the  planes  and  the  kinds  of  weap- 
ons they  were  buying,  1  do  not  know  I 
did  hear  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  say  that  they  were  buying  Mi- 
rage.s  from  France,  and  other  sophisti- 
cated weaponrv  from  other  cnuniries. 

Mr,  FULERIGHT.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  mvself  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  ac- 
cording to  t!ie  figures  from  the  adminis- 
tration, for  1966.  1967,  1968,  1969,  1970, 
the  credit  sales  did  not  come  close  to  the 
ceihng  $7.5  million.  The  real  reason.  I 
think,  for  the  Latm  countries  turning  to 
other  military  suppliers  is  that  their 
prices  are  much  cheaper  than  ours.  The 
Mirage  aircraft,  ■which  the  Senator 
referred  to,  is  substantially  below  the 
price  of  similar  planes  in  tliis  country. 

What  tills  is  all  about  is  an  effort  on 
tl.c  part  Ci  the  administration  to  im- 
prove our  balance  of  payments  by  the 
sale  of  arms  Tliese  countries  do  not  need 
these  arms,  as  Senators  know.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  made  that  clear.  I 
refer  especially  to  the  sophisticated  anns 
mentioned  by  tlie  Senator  from  Missouri 
Also,  I  refer  to  an  article  wliich  I  read 
pubUshed   in   the   New   York   Times   on 


May  19  of  this  year.  It  mentions  ho^^it- 
zers.  tanks,  armed  personnel  carriers  tc 
Brazil,  two  de.stroyers  to  Argentina, 
ground  and  air  equipment  to  Colombia 
Uruguay,  and  Guatemala  No  one  pre- 
tends they  are  threatened  by  any  foreign 
country  from  across  the  sea  We  give 
them  economic  aid  to  tr>  to  help  the  de- 
velopment of  U-.eir  economies  Why  we 
should  sell  them  and  give  them  money 
for  arms  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
I  believe  it  wiU  not  be  an  mducemeit  to 
do  what  needs  to  be  done 

I  also  point  out  that  this  u";  not  a  re- 
striction on  commercial  sales  They  can 
buv  as  many  arms  as  they  wish  to  buy 
from  this  country.  Becau.se  of  inflation 
and  our  prices  they  have  not  bought  as 
many  here,  because  they  can  pet  as  good 
or  better  weapons  ot  cheaper  prices  from 
other  countries  I  do  not  know  what  we 
can  do  about  that  ur.til  we  st,abi;ize  our 
economy,  but  I  do  not  believe  this  coun- 
try wants  to  be  the  purveyor  ol  ainxs  to 
correct  our  balance  of  paymenus  problem, 
I  think  there  are  other  items  we  can 
trade  exports  of  con.st  ruction  materials, 
machme  tools,  and  so  forth  all  the  vari- 
ous componenUs  of  lepltimate  private 
trade,  I  believe  it  is  bad  policy  for  us  to 
encourage  these  countries  which  are  un- 
derdeveloped, to  spend  their  scarce  re- 
sources on  more  arms  which  they  do  not 
need  and  cannot  afford. 

It  is  true  we  train  them  and  cultivate 
in  some  of  their  leaders  a  desire  for  oxu- 
most  sophisiicat<-d  plai-.es  and  eqmp- 
ment.  But  that,  agam,  is  a  very  dubious 
policy  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  triat 
what  Latin  Ameru-a  needs,  as  much  as 
anything  eLse  i.'-  economic  ai-:d  social  de- 
velopment 

The  history  of  this  issue  over  the  last 
3  or  4  years  has  been  to  decrea.se  these 
military  credit  sales  We  established  the 
ceiling  of  $75  million  m  1968,  Prior  to 
that  time  tliere  was  no  ceiling  In  1966  we 
sold  much  le.'ss  than  the  ceding  It  was 
not  the  ceiling  that  was  tlie  obstacle  to 
our  selling  more  arms  m  tho.'-e  year^ 
because  Uiey  did  not  reach  the  ceilinr 
In  mv  opimon  they  bou,::ht  tiiem,  becau.'-e 
they  could  find  a  cheaper  pnce  It  was 
typical  not  only  of  arms  but  steei  radios. 
and  telev..  ion.  The  people  Ln  tho.se  areas 
can  b'u:  t:.esc  materials  at  a  cheaper 
price  and  one  of  the  rea.scns  has  been 
ou.  wveremphasis  or.  military  affairs,  of 
which  this  is  a  relatively  small  part 

The  Senator  said  we  reduced  the  ceil- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pressure 
from  the  administration  has  been  to 
increase  it.  It  is  $7,">  million  and  what  the 
Sf aator  wants  to  do  is  double  the  ceiling 
to  SI 50  milhon  for  1  year  This  is  not  in 
our  interest  and  it  is  not  in  the  taierest 
of  the  coimtries  of  Latin  America, 

Mr.  President,  I  hor>e  the  amendment 
is  rejected. 

Mr.  GURNEY  Mr  President,  it  is  im- 
ixirtant  that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  our 
overall  policy  objectives  in  Latm  Amer- 
ica when  we  address  the  qu^tion  of  re- 
strictmg  the  Presidents  opUons  wTth  re- 
gard to  military  sales  ta  the  area 

The  administration  s  reqtiest  for  au- 
thority to  waive  the  ceiling  on  mihtaxy 
sales  and  grants  to  LaUn  America  comes 
at  a  critical  stage  m  the  development  cf 
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our  relations  with  our  hemispheric 
neiglibors  For  too  long,  as  the  Members 
will  surely  agree,  the  United  States  dem- 
onstrated a  paternal  attitude  toward  the 
nations  of  Latin  America.  Although  this 
altitude  derived  from  benevolent  mo- 
tives, it  nonethele.ss  served  to  irritate  &i\d 
sometmies  to  anger  the  nations  toward 
whom  It  was  direfted. 

Fur  tiie  last  2  years.  U.S.  policy  has 
been  to  elimuuite  that  paternalistic  at- 
titude from  our  dealings  with  Liitin 
America.  The  theme  of  our  new  Latin 
American  policy  has  been  a  ■mature 
partnership."  Its  essence  has  been  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  dramatic  changes 
taking  place  tiiroughout  the  area.  The 
Members,  of  course,  are  familiar  with 
those  changes  and  most  parlii  ularly  with 
the  growing  spirit  of  national  pride  with- 
in tlie  countries  of  the  hemisphere. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes.  Latin 
American  leaders  are  disinclined  to  ac- 
cept unilaterally  imposed  limitations  on 
what  tiiey  may  wish  to  purchase  to  mod- 
ernize their  armed  forces.  Such  limita- 
tions represent — to  tliem — an  attempt  by 
the  United  States  to  decide  for  them  liow 
their  armed  forces  should  be  equipped 
and  what  they  need  for  their  secui-ity. 
And  quite  frankly  they  resent  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  motives 
which  lead  some  Members  to  support  in- 
flexible limitations  on  this  Government's 
authority  to  sell  arms  to  Latin  America 
are  sincere  and  well-intentioned.  But  I 
also  have  no  doubt  that  these  motives 
will  not  be  understood  by  the  people  and 
leaders  of  Latin  America.  In  the  long 
run.  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
restricting  the  President's  options  in  this 
area  will  contribute  other  than  negatively 
to  United  States-Latin  American  rela- 
tions. 

A  decision  by  one  nation  to  tie  the 
procurement  of  its  military  equipment  to 
another  nation  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant decisions  a  government  can  take.  It 
Is  an  act  of  trust.  Such  trust  ought  to  be 
repaid  at  the  least  by  confidence  on  our 
part  that  the  country  seeking  to  purchase 
our  equipment  is  capable  of  managing 
its  own  destiny. 

The  decisions  which  the  United  States 
takes  ofBcialiy  In  regard  to  responsible 
Latin  American  requests  for  the  purchase 
of  military  equipment  cannot  be  isolated 
from  the  decisions  we  make  on  our  over- 
all Latin  American  policy.  Certainly  the 
Latin  Americans  see  our  attitude  on  tliis 
Issue  as  a  reflection  of  our  attitude  and 
policy  Intentions  in  general.  Thus,  when 
we  make  a  decision  that  could  result  in 
our  rejecting  reasonable  requests  for 
military  purchases,  we  raise  a  question  in 
the  minds  of  the  leaders  and  the  people  as 
to  whether  fundamental  relationships 
between  our  countries  are  being  recon- 
sidered. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  that  *ie  should 
not  tie  the  President's  hands  in  this  area 
as  he  continues  to  build  a  policy  of  mu- 
tual respect  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America.  I  am  confident  that 
the  administration — which  is  so  ob- 
viously seeking  to  build  a  peaceful 
world — will  not  abase  its  waiver  author- 
ity in  cases  where  the  requests  are  im- 
reasonable  or  would  encourage  an  arms 


race  in  Latm  America.  In  fact,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  record  is  that  a  refusal  by 
tiie  Umied  States  to  sell  arms  to  Latin 
America  may  well  result  ir.  the  nations 
of  the  area  seeking  out  other  suppliers 
who  often  sell  more  sophisticated  and 
more  expensive  equipment  than  what  was 
onginal.y  requested  frani  us  This  results 
in  higher  expenditures  than  neiessary, 
and  is  camagmK'  ruther  ttian  helpful  to 
our  goa.  of  maintaining  and  improving 
our  traditionally  closo  relations  with  our 
neighbors. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
concur  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  extend  the  President's  author- 
ity to  waive  the  ceiling  contained  in  this 
bill  when  he  determines  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  national  security  to  do  so. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  Tiie  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  (Putting  the  question.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (  Mr.  GUR- 
NEY).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  GuR- 
NEY  1 .  Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FXTLBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentseni,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church  I.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
•  Mr.  Graved,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey i,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  ( Mr.  Inouye  > .  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee).  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYREi ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams i  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.    McGee'    woidd    vote    "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  KENNEDY),  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church  »  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  E>om- 
iNicK ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
•Mr  Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT  I  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  48.  as  follows: 
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Bentaen 

Humphrey 

Mundt 
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Inouye 

Muakle 

Domlnlck 

Kennedy 

Packwood 

Gravel 

McGee 

wmiams 

Hama 

Mclntyre 

So  Mr.  Sparkman's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE    CAPITOL 
REEF  NATIONAL  PARK.   UTAH 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  29. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
GuRNEY)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (S.  29)  to  establish 
the  Capitol  Reef  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Utah  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  (a)  subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
the  lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein  with- 
in the  boundary  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  entitled  "Boundary  Map.  Proposed  Cap- 
itol Reef  National  Park.  Utah."  numbered 
158-91,  002,  and  dated  January  1971.  are 
hereby  established  as  the  Capitol  Reef  Na- 
tional Park  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"park").  Such  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  In  the  offices 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  Capitol  Reef  National  Monument 
Is  hereby  abolished,  and  any  funds  available 
for  purposes  of  the  monument  shall  be  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  the  park,  Federal  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  excluded  from 
the  monument  by  this  Act  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  applicable  to 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  transfer  from  any 
Federal  agency,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  the 
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lands  and  Interests  in  lands  described  in 
the  nrst  section  ol  itiis  Kct.  except  that  laiid.s 
or  Inlereets  therein  owned  by  the  State  of 
Utah,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 
may  be  arqT,lre<l  nv.'.y  with  thp  approval  of 
such  Stale  or  polKiCii!  «r;bdir;.<^l.-in. 

Skc.  3  Where  ai.y  Federal  lands  l.-icUided 
within  the  park  are  legally  occupied  or 
utUlaed  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act 
for  grazing  purposes,  pursuant  to  a  lease, 
permit,  or  license  for  a  fixed  t^mi  of  years 
Issued  or  authorized  by  any  department, 
establishment,  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
permit  the  persons  holding  such  grazing 
prlvUepp*  or  their  heirs  to  continue  In  the 
exercise  thereof  during  the  term  of  the 
leaae.  permit,  or  license,  and  one  period  of 
renewal  thereaiter 

Sec.  4  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  ailecting  In  any  way  rights  of  own- 
ers and  operators  of  cattle  and  sheep  herds, 
existing  on  the  date  Immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  trail  their  herds  on 
traditional  courses  used  by  them  prior  to 
such  dale  of  enactment,  and  to  water  their 
stock,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
lands  Involving  such  trails  and  watering  are 
situated  wlthlu  the  park.  Provided,  that  the 
Secretary  nmy  designate  driveways  and  pro- 
mulgate reasonable  regulations  providing  for 
the  use  of  such  driveways. 

Sir.  5.  (a)  The  National  Park  Service,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  shall  ad- 
minister, protect,  and  develop  the  park,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes".  appn.ived  .August  26. 
:916    (39  Stat    535). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  grant  easements 
and  rtgbts-of-way  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  upon,  over,  under,  across,  or  along  any 
comjjonent  of  the  park  area  only  If  he  finds 
that  such  easements  and  rights-of-way: 

(1  )  would  be  compatible  with  the  purposes 
of  the  park,   and 

(2)  would  not  have  significant  adverse 
effects  on  the  administration  of  the  park 
pursuant    to    this    Act. 

(c)  Within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  oX  the 
Interior  shall  report  to  the  F^resldent,  In 
accordance  with  subsections  3(c)  and  3(d) 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat  890:  16  U  S.C. 
1132  (a)  and  (d)).  his  recommendations  as 
to  the  suitability  or  nonsultablllty  of  any 
area  within  the  park  for  preiiervatlon  as 
wilderness,  and  any  designation  of  any  such 
area  as  a  wUderuei>s  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  said  Wilderness  Act 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Secretary.  In  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  State  and  Its 
political  subdlvlR:onR  shall  cx>nduct  a  study 
of  proposed  road  alinements  within  and 
adjacent  to  the  park  S'.ich  study  shall  con- 
sider what  roads  are  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary for  full  utiiizatlo!!  ot  the  area  lor  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  as  well  as  to  connect 
with  roads  of  Ingress  and  egre.ss  to  the  area. 

(b)  A  report  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Secretary  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  within  two  years  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  Including  recommen- 
dations for  such  further  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  Implement  the  findings  and 
concltislons  developed  from   the  study. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  not  to 
exceed.  hcvAever.  »42.'3.000  for  the  ac^julsltlon 
of  lands  and  inlerc-^ts  m  lands  and  not  t<i 
exceed  »1, 052. 700  i  April  1970  prices)  for  de- 
velopmei.t.  p!us  or  lun.ub  such  amount,'.,  if 
any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  in  construcrion  costs  as  indi- 
cated by  engineering  cost  Indexes  applicable 
to  the  types  of  c<.nptrurT  ion  involved  herein 
Tbe  stuns  authorized  in  tliU  section  shall  be 


available    for    acquisition    and    development 
undertaken   subsequent    to    the    approval    i'. 

tii.s  Act 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  S  29  and  a.sk  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  Hou.se  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authonwd  to  appoint 
the  cxjnfei-ees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  apreed  to:  and  the 
Piosidmc  Officer  np!X)inted  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr  Moss,  and  Mr  Hansen  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  .Senate 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  Diessage  fiom  the  House  of  Repi-e- 
sentatives,  by  Mr,  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  emiounced  that  tiie  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  eiiroiied 
bill  (S.  137'  to  provide  foi  ilie  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  iii  Wyomuig 
to  tlie  occupants  of  the  land. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH  R  9910)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  at  the  desk,  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  myself  and  the  Senators 
from  Washinstnn  and  Oreron. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  ollovi's : 

On  page  20,  line  20,  delete  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  semi-colon  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ":  provided  that  none 
of  these  funds  shall  be  available  for  use  b\- 
the  Republic  of  Korea  In  connection  with  the 
construction  and  operation  of  commercial 
fishing  vessels,  fish  processing,  or  the  mar- 
keting of  fish  products." 

Mr,  STEVENS  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes, and  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr,  STEVENS  Mr  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  prevent  the 
u.se  of  any  loan  moneys  m  the  economic 
assistance  development  loan  fund  by  the 
R^'pubMc  c>f  Korea — they  are  earmarked 
$20  million  under  this  fund — for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  up  an  additional  com- 
mercial fishing  fleet,  for  their  fish  proc- 
essing or  marketing  facilities 

On  page  18  of  tlie  committee  report,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  recipient  countries 
can  use  this  money  almost  any  way  they 
want — for  schools,  clinics,  roads,  dams, 
factories  We  have  no  objection  to  that 
We  do  ob.iect  to  the  fact  tliat  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  would  take  this  money,  the 
2-  and  3-percent  money,  soft  loan  money. 
and  build  up  additional  facilities  to  com- 
pete witli  the  North  Pacific  fishing  fleet 
that  operates  out  of  Oregon.  Washington, 
and  Alaska. 

I  particularly  invite  attention  to  the 
fact   that   this  is  40-year  money.  It  1e 


monev  that  goes  out  at  the  rate  of  2 
[ierrent  during  a  grace  period  of  10  years 
and  then  3  percent  in  the  balance  of  the 
period  Our  fishing  fleet.";  do  not  have 
available  lone-term  money:  and  even  ->'. 
they  do,  under  our  fisherv-  loan  fund 
money — we  reix^rted  a  bill  from  the  Com- 
m..ttee  on  Commerce  this  morning  to 
make  available  such  money — even  if  we 
are  successful  in  increa.sinp  the  amount 
o;  monpy  to  the  American  fishing  fleet 
it  would  still  be  at  a  much  higher  rate 

Last  year  when  the  bill  was  before  this 
body,  the  Koreans  were  fishing  in  a 
closed  area,  and  this  body  adopted  an 
amendment  that  provided  that  if  the 
Koreans  kept  fishing  for  salmon  on  the 
high  seas  in  this  closed  area  they  would 
receive  no  money  under  the  bill  The 
Senators  from  Wasningtor.  and  Ore- 
gon— particularly  the  chairman  of  our 
committee^-cospoixsored  that  amend- 
ment, and  I  told  the  Senate  that  they 
got  out  of  there  the  next  day.  It  was  a 
very  effective  mechanism 

I  do  not  have  any  objection  to  the 
mc«iey  in  this  economic  assistance  de- 
velopment loan  fund  bemp  made  avail- 
able to  Korea  so  that  they  can  build  Irri- 
gation facilities  or  dams  or  factories,  so 
long  as  they  are  not  getting  mtc  the  fish- 
ing buMnes.";  I  flew  for  a  full  hour  over 
the  Korean  fle-et  last  January-  and  eveiT 
one  of  those  ves.sel.^  is  lareer  than  the 
vessels  we  have  in  our  fleet  There  is  no 
reai?!on  for  us  to  maVie  a^■8ilable  this 
cheap  money  to  their  Gove'-nmert  to  sub- 
sidize any  further  competition  with  otir 
fleet. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  these 
fleets  are  flshin?  off  the  coast  of  Alaska. 
oflf  the  west  coast  of  the  United  State? 
and  that  they  are  depletinp  the  :-ef;erves 
on  those  coasts  and  refused  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  the  United  States  relative 
to  territories? 

Mr,  STE\'FNS  That  is  correct  TTiey 
are  not  a  party  to  our  North  Pacific  fish- 
ery treaty.  They  have  refused  to  come 
into  this  treaty  .^s  a  consequence  of  their 
operations.  I  think  the  fisheries  resourcej 
of  the  Nortli  Pacific  are  in  dire  di.stress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STEVENS  I  yield. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Could  not  the  samr 
argument  be  made  if  it  was  a  textile 
m.iU?  Money  is  in  here  for  aenculture 
They  are  going  to  compete  with  rice. 
which  is  grown  in  my  State,  and  in  Lou- 
isiana. Texas. 

Just  because  there  arc  fisheries  in  the 
Senator's  State  does  not  mean  that  is  the 
only  thing  with  which  they  compete 
Practically  evervahinp  that  is  done  under 
these  aid  program?  potentially  competes 
with  somebody  in  this  country.  This  may 
be  one  reason  for  the  decline  in  our  ex- 
ports. 

But  to  pick  out  JiLst  this  one  Item  and 
put  a  prohibition  on  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  discriminatory  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  why 
does  he  not  move  to  strike  out  the  entire 
item  of  $320  million  for  development 
loans^  He  might  pick  up  some  addi- 
tional votes. 

The  Senator  wants  to  protect  only  the 
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Industo'  in  his  State  But  it  Is  no  differ- 
ent from  Industry  in  any  other  State 
that  might  be  affected  by  the  programs 
authorjed  in  this  bill,  whether  it  is  fish- 
ing, steel,  textiles,  tobacco,  television,  or 
radios.  It  seems  to  me  that  tho  Senator's 
argument  is  directly  contrary  to  the  pur- 
piose  of  this  bill. 

Personally.  I  think  we  have  overdone 
It.  I  voted  m  committee  to  cut  the  overall 
amount,  but  I  must  say  that  his  approach 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  De  a  very  proper 
one. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  STEVENS  I  yield. 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I  thorough- 
ly agree  with  him  so  far  as  textiles  are 
concerned.  I  voted  consistently  here  to 
try  to  solve  that  problem. 

The  Senator  a.sks,  "What  is  the  dif- 
ference?" The  difference  is  that  we  have 
entered  Into  treaties — Japan,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States — to  conserve  our 
fishery  resources.  It  is  a  conservation 
treaty.  We  allow  them  to  fi.sh  only  at 
certain  times.  There  Is  a  quota  on  it  The 
Japanese  do  not  come  beyond  the  185th 
meridian  and  »e  do  not  go  the  other  way 
There  is  a  lUtle  difference  in  fLsiung  If 
we  allow  Commimist  China  and  tlie  Ko- 
reans and  the  others  to  come  in  there, 
they  will  completely  wreck  tlie  conserva- 
tion of  salmon  In  the  North  Pacific.  That 
is  the  difference.  All  we  .suggest  to  them 
Is  that  they  do  not  build  boat-s  to  come 
in  and  violate  the  basic  tenets  of  the 
treaties  we  have  made, 

I  have  talked  to  the  Korean  Ambassa- 
dor not  once  but  five.  six.  10  times,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  done  that 
and  also  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  They 
piously  say,  "We  do  not  intend  to  fish 
salmon  over  there.  We  license  the  boats." 
Incidentally,  we  pay  for  It. 

All  right,  what  do  they  do?  They 
fished  off  the  Alaskan  grounds  last  year. 
Two  years  ago  they  did  not  do  as  much 
as  3  years  ago.  but  4  years  ago  they  tried 
it.  There  is  a  monopoly  of  fishing  in 
Korea  run  by  a  fellow  that — I  forget  his 

Korean  name 

Mr  STEVENS.  Lang. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON  And  he  says.  "Oh  if 
they  come  in  with  salmon,  the  Korean 
Government  says  we  fine  them  or  we 
penalize  them."  But  they  do  not  do  any- 
thing about  it  Then  we  never  know  how- 
much  he  dumps  on  the  way  in  to  Japan 
and  other  places  to  can  tlie  salmon  we 
are  trying  to  preserve  Our  fishermen 
cannot  go  out  and  fish  because  we  want 
to  preserve  the  nm.  That  is  the  differ- 
ence. We  penalize  our  own  fishermen 
We  try  to  conserve.  We  talk  about  con- 
servation but  if  we  allow  them  to  come 
in  and  do  this  and  they  do  not  do  some- 
thing about  it,  we  will  find  ourselves  In 
the  same  position  that  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  now  in,  where  the  game  and 
commercial  species  are  disappearing.  We 
are  going  to  try  to  protect  that  area. 
That  is  the  story  of  the  difference. 

I  hope  that  the  Korean  Ambassador 
will  read  what  I  had  to  say  this  after- 
noon I  am  sure  that  he  will  There  may 
be  someone  up  there  that  will  put  it 
down  for  him  But.  oh,  we  do  not  intend 
to  do  ani'  of  these  things  and  we  do  not 


do  them,  but  the  Senator  has  Just  said, 
and  I  have  experienced  it.  that  they  have 
taken  everything  they  can  They  have 
long  nets  that,  when  they  break  loose  In 
a  storrr.,  they  float  around  tlic  Pacific 
with  the  catch  of  salmon  in  them  every 
day  until  they  rot.  Then  they  go  out  and 
catch  some  more  That  is  what  we  have 
been  trying  to  protect  We  have  a  treaty 
With  Japan.  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  If  the  Koreans  want  to  come  into 
the  North  Pacific  and  fish.  I  suggest  to 
them  that  they  respectfully  ask  to  be- 
come partner^  to  the  treaty  and  wiien 
they  do  that  then  wc  will  not  have  to  do 
what  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  and  I  have  been  sug- 
gesting for  a  long  time. 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  his  re- 
marks If  they  do  not  take  note  of  his  re- 
marks. I  will  see  that  they  get  them  be- 
cause this  is  the  message  we  have  been 
tn,ing  to  Ret  across  We  have  not  been 
able  to  get  it  ac-rass  yet 

Tlie  Senator  from  Arkansas  says  why 
an  amendment  like  this  on  fLsh  instead 
of  on  textiles  or  agriculture.  I  must  tell 
you.  Mr  President,  that  fish  do  not  vote 
but  farmers  do  More  Senators  represent 
farmers  than  fishermen.  We  are  sim- 
ply here  trying  to  let  those  people  know 
that  if  they  want  to  become  economic 
partners  In  the  North  Pacific,  they  should 
do  It  right. 

Pending  that,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  help  them  to  build  up  competition, 
to  come  in  with  their  vacuum  cleaners 
and  get  into  more  and  more  of  our  fishing 
groiinds. 

To  this  day.  we  go  out  to  fish  for  one 
species,  but  I  can  show  the  Senate  pic- 
tures that  show  12  to  14  species  on  the 
top  of  ihe  floating  factories  that  they 
bring  into  our  waters.  We  have  to  fish  in 
one  kind  of  fleet  that  does  not  compare  to 
the  size  of  the  average  Korean  vessels 
that  they  send  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  another  5 
minutes  and  yield  that  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky   iMr.  Cook). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) .  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  rec- 
ognized for  ,5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinfiuishcd  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas that  if  tliere  are  any  salmon  in 
the  Commonwealtii  of  Kentucky,  it  has 
got  to  tie  in  a  can.  But  I  would  say.  in 
relation  to  his  argument,  that  he  Is  talk- 
ing about  the  difference  between  manu- 
factured goods  and  natural  resources — 
ttie  resources  of  the  sea  which  belong  to 
the  United  States  or  at  least  belong  to 
those  countries  willing  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  and  see  to  the  logical  and  neces- 
sary depletion  of  those  species,  or  the 
process  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  species 
stay  in  existence. 

The  other  thing  I  might  remind  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  that  when  a 
fleet  comes  in.  they  have  no  treaty  with 
the  United  States  that  would  take  the 
salmon  and  ship  it  back  to  the  United 
States,  whereby  they  become  competi- 
tive. Unl.ke  the  manufactured  goods  that 
the  Senator  is  talking  about,  they  use 
it  for  tlieir  own  purposes  in  Japan  and 
Korea,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be  I 
wotUd  sugjiest  tliat  wlien  tliey  take  nat- 


ural resources  and  do  not  send  them 
back,  there  is  no  10  percent  border  duty 
as  there  presently  is  on  rice  that  may 
come  in  and  compete  with  rice  from 
Arkansas.  So  there  is  a  dLstlnct  differ- 
ence. We  are  Ulking  about  the  differ- 
ence between  manufactured  goods  and 
natural  resources  that  lie  along  the  bor- 
ders of  countries. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  big.  big  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Here  Is  the  case  of 
Korea  to  which  we  are  giving  enormous 

amounts  of  money  in   different  ways 

this  year  a  total  of  $771  million.  Now  the 
Senator  suggests  putting  In  a  special  pro- 
vision directed  solely  at  this  country. 
If  we  go  after  Korea  in  this  instance, 
then  others  will  do  the  same,  whenever  a 
special  Interest  Is  involved. 

The  Senator  is  correct  about  the  terms 
of  these  loans.  But  no  factory  owner  here 
or  anywhere  else  can  get  the  kind  of 
terms  given  under  this  bill.  But  this  goes 
to  the  bill  itself.  So  what  we  are  doing 
Is  building  up  bad  feeling  with  Korea. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  done 
In  many  cases  before.  It  helps  to  account, 

1  think,  for  the  vote  taken  yesterday  in 
the  United  Nations.  We  give  them  money 
with  one  hand  and  take  it  away  with 
something  else. 

The  Senator  reminds  us  that  Korea  is 
not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and 
does  not  vote  with  us  because  she  is  not 
a  member  He  Ls  correct,  but  there  are 
many  examples  of  vast  amount  of  aid 
given  to  a  country  and  then  we  do  this 
kind  of  thing  to  alienate  tliem.  It  is  a 
bad  practice  to  single  out  this  or  that 
country.  If  this  is  done  at  all,  it  should 
be  done  by  the  administration  in  its 
negotiations  with  countries.  That's  the 
way  to  do  it.  But  If  we  begin  such  a 
practice,  specific  provisions  directed  at 
specific  coimtries,  we  really  are  going  to 
have  a  Christmas  tree  bill  because  every 
State  has  some  interest  it  wishes  to  pro- 
tect. Competition  is  just  as  detrimental 
in  other  busiiiess  as  it  is  in  the  fishing 
business   I  do  not  see  any  real  difference 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  mentioned  that  we  are  creating 
some  bad  fe<4mg  with  Korea 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr.  Cot- 
ton). The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  expired  How  much  more  time 
does  the  Senator  require"' 

Mr.  STEVENS  Two  minutes,  which  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  says  it 
may  create  some  bad  feeling  with  Korea. 
That  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the 
suggestion  that  if  we  try  to  stop  poachers 
of  our  own  natural  resources,  we  are 
creating  bad  feeUng.  We  do  not  do  that 
at  home  If  one  of  our  fishermen  does 
wrong,  we  take  him  out  right  here.  The 
Korean  government  should  recognize 
that  but  they  have  not  done  It.  Why 
allow  these  people  to  poach  on  our  devel- 
oping natural  resources?  It  has  cost  this 
country  and  Canada  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  preserve  tliem.  But  we  are 
to  let  them  come  in  and  tlial  creates  bad 
feeling  wiiii  the  government  of  Korea. 

Our  whole  approach  to  this  tiling  is 
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wrong.  They  are  poachers.  That  is  what 
they  are 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  amendment 
does  not  say  that  it  Is  poaching.  It 
says 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  will  add  that  word 
if  It  is  of  any  use. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  It  .says,  construction 
and  operation  of  fishing  vessels,  fish  proc- 
essing, or  marketing  of  fi.sh  products. 

These  are  legitimate  actlvitie  :.  as  legit- 
imate as  any. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  modify  the 
amendment  so  as  to  provide  tha*  none  of 
tills  money  should  be  used  to  finance 
poachers,  it  might  be  useful.  I  would  not 
have  any  objection  if  the  Senator  wishes 
it  so  as  to  read  that  none  of  this  money 
should  be  used  to  finance  poachers  any- 
where. 

This  is  a  bad  principle  to  establish  in 
this  kind  of  legislation.  I  submit  that  it 
is  certainly  directed  at  a  country  that 
will  get  $771  million  in  this  fiscal  year. 
Yet.  we  put  in  a  little  amendment  of 
this  kind.  I  should  think  they  would  re- 
sent It  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minut&s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  respect  the  statement 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  How- 
ever, I  p^int  out  that  we  have  no  other 
way  to  keep  these  people  out  One  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  make  certain  that  none 
of  our  funds  are  tised  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  these  vessels  that  violate  our 
waters,  particularly  when  they  refuse  to 
become  a  part  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions that  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
Knows,  they  use  a  line  that  the  fish  can- 
not see.  They  use  nets  that  are  sc  much 
deeper  than  ours.  They  use  trawling  gear, 
and  fish  on  the  high  seas  where  we  do 
not  fish  and  have  agreed  not  to  fish. 

There  is  no  retison  to  finance  the  loan 
of  fimds  for  long  terms  at  low  interest 
rates. 

I  sincerely  tell  the  chairman  that  if 
there  is  any  other  way  to  demonstrate 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  that  we  are 
serious,  I  am  sure  that  the  Senators  from 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  Waslungton.  and  Orpeon 
will  try.  However,  this  is  the  only  way 
to  point  out  that  the  Senators  from  tlie 
Northwest  do  not  agree  with  what  they 
are  doing  and  will  do  anythini,'  to  prevent 
a  violation  of  the  national   agreement. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  correct  in  understanding  that  we  are 
talking  about  2-percent  and  3-percent 
loans? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  most  development  loans,  the  recipient 
countries  have  40-year  terms,  including  a 
10-year  grace  period,  and  interest  rates 
of  2  percent  during  the  grace  period  and 
3  percent  thereafter. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  idea  of  what  the  fi.shermen  in 
Alaska  are  paying  for  money? 


Mr.  STEVENS  They  are  paying  at 
least  10  percent  and  they  cannot  get  any. 

We  reported  this  morning  from  our 
committee  an  additional  authorization  to 
make  the  money  available  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  enact  that  measure  tliis 
year.  The  bill  would  increase  the  loan 
funds  for  American  fishermen,  including 
this  type  of  facility. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  At  these  prices? 

Mr.  STEVENS  No  That  is  the  amount 
the  United  States  pays  for  Its  long-term 
indebtedness.  It  would  be  above  5  per- 
cent. I  assume. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  further.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
a  question.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas if  there  is  any  legal  reason  why 
we  give  these  people  money  at  rates  that 
are  far  below  what  we  ourselves  can  get 
money  for  in  this  countrj'? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  that 
is  a  provision  of  the  law.  I  am  not  sold 
on  it,  but  it  happens  to  be  a  provision  of 
law.  This  does  create  the  kind  of  compe- 
tition in  this  area  and  in  other  areas 
that  the  Senators  are  very  famlUar  with. 
I  think  we  have  overdone  it  and  that  It 
has  gone  too  far  for  too  long.  This  is 
not  the  right  way  to  approach  it.  We 
ought  to  cut  back  on  this  kind  of  activity. 
I  supported  that  effort  In  the  committee. 
However,  we  did  not  have  the  votes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  If  it  is  not  too  late,  if  the  bill  has 
not  already  gone  through,  we  could  do 
It  next  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
ridiculous  business  of  the  United  States 
paying  5.  6,  and  7  percent  for  money 
and  lending  it  to  other  countries  for  2 
and  3  percent.  I  would  like  to  get  Arizona 
in  on  the  act. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator not  offer  an  amendment  to  cover 
it  across  the  board  instead  of  dealing 
with  just  one  countr>'?  If  the  Senator 
offered  such  an  amendment.  I  think  he 
would  receive  considerable  supE)ort. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  that  have 
any  effect  on  the  Development  Loan 
Fund? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  authorizing 
money  in  this  bill  to  make  the  loans  that 
lie  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  the  Senator 
stated  that  the  legal  reason  for  this  was 
the  Development  Fund.  I  imderstand 
that  does  not  come  linder  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  is  contained  in  this  bill. 
This  Is  an  authorization  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  The  Senator  from 
Akiska  wants  to  put  a  limitation  on  the 
use  of  these  loans. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  Pre.sident.  as  the 
chairman  suggested.  I  would  like  to  add 
a  provision  to  say  in  effect  that  all  loans 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
should  be  made  in  that  manner  I  would 
be  most  willing  to  add  that.  I  am  in- 
terested in  making  certain  that  we  have 
no  more  subsidized  competition  with  our 


fishing  fleets  from  countries  that  are  not 
parties  to  the  international  agreement. 
Even  then.  I  would  object  to  the  2-per- 
cent money.  The  principle  we  are  trj-ing 
to  establish  now  is  that  we  want  to  pre- 
vent these  people  from  coming  into  an 
area  covered  by  a  national  agreement. 
We  certainly  do  not  want  to  give  them 
money  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Senator 
offer  an  emendment  that  no  development 
loans  be  made  at  lower  than  the  present 
rate? 

Mr.  STEVENS  I  might  consider  that. 
However,  I  voted  against  the  whole  bill. 
In  the  event  the  bill  might  pass,  we  want 
to  make  certain  the  limitation  is  in. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  While  I  have  no 
great  brief  for  Korea,  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  pick  out  a  particular  country 
and  say  that  it  cannot  engage  in  a  legit- 
imate business  activity,  if  that  is  the  case. 

The  Senator's  amendment  does  not  say 
poaching.  The  idea  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  that  they  cannot  flsh  any 
longer.  Obviously  they  can  fish  and  will 
continue  to  fish. 

I  have  grave  reservations  about  the  bill 
as  a  whole.  I  voted  against  it  the  last  time 
it  was  before  the  Senate.  It  has  been 
overdone.  I  think  it  has  contributed  to 
many  of  our  internal  and  domestic 
difHcultles. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  In  agreement  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  want  to  make  certain 
this  is  taken  care  of.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  has  a  good  idea.  I  will 
make  certain  that  whatever  money  goes 
to  a  country,  none  of  it  can  be  used  to 
build  fishing  fieets  or  facilities,  because 
we  want  these  i>eople  to  understand  that 
they  must  join  the  commimity  of  nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wishes  to  withdraw  his  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  will  take  the 
amendment  to  coherence  in  order  to 
save  time.  We  are  getting  along  late  in 
the  day. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
consent  of  the  other  cosponsors.  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  the  veas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  that  to  save  tinje. 
However.  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
if  we  had  the  yeas  and  nays,  we  would 
carry  the  amendment  overwhelmingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object.  I  want  to  discuss  the  matter 
briefly  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Would  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee smile  favorably  upon  an  amendment 
to  accomplish  an  abolishment  of  money 
loaned  to  other  comitries  below  the  rate 
of  interest  that  we  are  paying  for  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  I  would 
agree. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  will  give  the 
chaiiinan  a  chance  to  smile  sometime 
later  today  or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STEVENS  I  would  be  most  happy 
to  sponsor  that  amendment  but  I  would 
like  to  get  this  one  agreed  to  I  hope  this 
amendment   survives    In    conference.    I 
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would  join  tlie  Senator  from  WH.-.hint;- 
ton.  This  Is  not  the  same  amendment 
we  agreed  to  last  year  with  the  idea  of 
warning  the  Republic  of  Korea  if  they 
did  not  get  out  we  would  take  drastic 
action.  This  is  the  time  for  action,  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  the  interest 
rate.  We  hope  this  amendment  survives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  withdrawing  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

Without  objection,  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  withdi^awn. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr  President,  while 
this  amendment  deals  with  Korean  fish- 
ing alone,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  situation  in  my 
State  of  Oregon.  Russian  fl.shing  viola- 
tions receive  more  publicity  than  do 
Korean  ones,  but  both  contribute  to  the 
ruination  of   Oregon's   Ashing   industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  concerninK  the  fish  inspection 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  these  remarks.  We  must  remember 
that  recent  years  have  seen  increased 
Korean  violations,  as  well  as  Russian 
ones. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Protection  or  America's  Domestic  Fishing 
Industry 

statement    op    senator    mark    hattixu} 

As  our  coinxnltt««  reviews  various  bills  re- 
lating to  Osh  Inspection  legislation,  I  think 
we  should  examine  the  nnore  basic  question 
of  preserving  the  very  Industry  that  the  bills 
would  regulate.  As  a  Senator  from  the  North- 
west. I  linow  firsthand  the  decline  our  fish- 
ing Industry  has  experienced,  due  In  large 
part  to  the  increased  Russian  fishing  off  the 
coast    of    Oregon,    Washington,    and    Alaska. 

I  believe  fish  protection  should  t>e  just  as 
Important  as  flsh  Inspection.  There  will  be 
no  flsh  to  Inspect,  If  past  trends  continue 
There  will  be  nothing  but  fishing  ghost  towns 
left  along  our  coasts  unless  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment takes  strong  steps  to  preserve  what 
Is  left  of  this  once  valuable  Industry. 

Yesterday.  I  checked  with  my  home  state. 
Oregon,  to  ascertain  the  latest  report.  I  call 
attention  to  these  dramatic  statistics:  at 
one  plant,  production  Is  down  80%  from 
last  year:  at  a  second  It  is  down  76%;  at 
a  third.  63%.  At  a  fourth,  production  La 
only  half  of  what  It  was  last  year  at  this 
time.  The  annual  Oregon  trawl  landings  of 
fl»h  have  decreased  from  33  million  pounds 
In  1965  to  18  million  pounds  In  1970.  I  also 
call  attention  to  the  attached  statistic*. 
While  Oregon  Is  known  as  a  luml>er  state, 
our  fishing  Industry  has  played  a  historic 
role  In  the  life  of  our  state's  economy. 

Unemployment  In  Oregon  statewide  was 
7.6%  In  February,  but  was  higher  along  our 
coast,  where  Russian  fishing  has  cut  Into 
Oregon  Jobs  as  indicated  above.  In  Clatsop 
County,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River 
unemployment  was  18  ;.  in  January  and 
12.274  In  February.  It  was  over  9%  in  the 
other  coastal  counties.  As  another  example. 
I  have  been  advised  that  the  Oregon  catch 
of  ocean  perch  was  about  13  million  pounds 
before  the  Russians  moved  In,  and  last  year 
It  had  fallen  to  one  mUllon. 

In  my  home  town  of  Newport.  I  was  told 
that  If  the  trends  of  the  past  years  continue, 
there  wlU  be  no  groundflsh  industry  In  two 
or  three  years.  WhUe  I  recognize  that  flsh 
imports  also  contribute  to  this  decline.  I 
know  from  discussions  with  Oregonlaiis  Just 
how  much  the  Russians  have  eaten  Into  the 
traditional  catch. 

A*  I  apeak  today,  I  am  advised  that  60 
Russian   fishing   vessels   are   operating   Just 


outside  -.he  twelve  mile  limit  off  the  Ntirth- 
weat  coast  I  know  that  other  states  have  ex- 
perienced similar  reductions  lu  the  catch  by 
American  boats. 

The  same  Interest  shown  toward  establish- 
ing laws  for  Federal  n.sh  Inspection  must  be 
shown  to  establish  protection  for  the  flsh 
resource  If  strong  action  Is  not  taken  soon 
by  the  Federal  government,  these  inspectors 
we  are  talking  about  will  not  have  anything 
to  Inspect,  because  foreign  fishing  boats  will 
have  effectively  eliminated  one  of  this  coun- 
try's oldest  Industries. 


RECENT  OREGON  FISHING  STATISTICS 


Type  ol  Ml 


1965      IM6      1967    1968    1969      1970 


Pscifie  Oeea^ 

parch  (in  mil- 
lions ol  U>l).  .  13.  S  3.8  1.6  0.8  0.6  0.6 
Catch  per  hour 

unit  o»  •flml  1,200     1.000         700      400      400        300 

Other  rot*  fish 4. 0        4.  8        4. 0      3. 6      4. 6        3. 1 

Arrow  tooth 

Rounder     7.i        2.2        2.1       1.0      0.9        0.4 

Total  o(  jII  ipaci- 

men,  Otter 

Trawl  Fisheries  .  32.5  24.2  20.3  18.2  19.8  18.7 
Catch  per  uMt  ol 

effort  (in  hours)  1,100  1,100  1.000  800  800  700 
Total  eftoils  in 

thousands  o< 

hours    28.5     22.6      19.6    22.4    24.2      25.9 


Note.—  Intensive  Russian  hshinf  befan  m  April  1966.  M  1965 
serves  as  base  year.  Ariow  tooth  flounder  used  mainly  as  mink 
food  -lound  in  draper  water 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
chairman  williiiK  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  <  putting  the  question) . 

The    amendment    was    agreed    to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  let 
the  Record  show  there  were  no  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-'ICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me  for 
1  minute? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabiinui  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 


COMMUNICABLE   DISEASES   OF 
ANIMALS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  H.R. 
10458 

Tlte  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weickef  I .  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  H.R. 
10458.  T:us  mutter  hiis  been  cleared  with 
the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee  and  the 
ranking  members  of  the  comnuttee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bUl  was  read  by  title  as  follows: 

A  bin  iH  R.  10458)  to  broaden  aad  expand 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cooperate  with  Mexico,  Guatemala,  El  Salva- 
dor, Costa  Rica.  Hondura«,  Nlcarajjua.  British 


Honduras,  Panama,  Colombia,  and  Canada  to 
prevent  or  retard  communicable  diseases  of 
aninutls.  where  the  Secretary  deems  such  ac- 
tion necessary  to  protect  the  livestock,  poul- 
try, and  related  Industries  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded   to  consider   the   bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr.  Pre.sident.  H.R.  10458 
is  identical  in  effect  to  S.  2395  and 
S.  2396.  which  pa.s.sed  the  Senate  on 
Octot)er  6.  e.\cept  that  it  would  al.so  ex- 
tend the  Secretary's  authority  to  two 
additional  countrit*— Colombia  and 
Canada.  Like  the  Senate  bills.  It  would 
extend  to  any  cominumcable  disease  of 
animals  the  authority  which  the  Secre- 
tary now  has  to  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Mexico  and  the  Central 
American  countries  in  the  suppression  of 
certain  named  diseases.  In  addition,  as  I 
have  ju^st  mentioned,  it  would  extend 
this  authority  to  provide  for  ( ooperaiion 
with  Canada  and  Colombia.  The  Hou.se 
bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  342  to  0  niid  we 
know  of  no  objection  to  it.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  advLses  informally 
that  it  favors  the  House  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
offered,  the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  I  H.R  10458  <  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr    B/KER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  BAKER  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majorit;-  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator    from    Montana    is    recognized. 


CORRECnON  OF  ENROLLED 
BILL.  S.   137 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  read. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  read 
as  follows: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  46 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representativea  concurring) ,  That  the  action 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  signing  the  enrolled  bill  (8.  137)  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  public 
lands  In  Wyoming  to  the  occupants  of  the 
land.  t>e  rescinded,  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  author- 
ized and  directed  to  reenroll  the  bill  with 
the  following  change,  namely:  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  one  strike  out  the 
word  "modification"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "notification". 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res,  46)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
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GLOVER  PACKING  CO. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
297   g   79 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  -stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  tlie  Senate. 

The  bill  was  read  by  title  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  79 1  for  the  relief  of  the  Olover 
Packing  Co. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
tliird  reading,  read  the  tiurd  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurj'  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Olover  Packing  Company  of  Roswell.  New 
Mexico,  the  sum  of  »66.488  80  representing 
the  amount  of  loss  8U.staUied  by  such  com- 
pany as  a  result  of  a  deterniinallon  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that,  thnjugh  no 
fault  of  such  company,  certnin  hoK.'5  pur- 
chased by  such  company  were  coi.taniuiated 
by  the  consumption  of  feed  grain  which  had 
been  treatod  with  a  niercury-ba.sed  fungiLide. 
such  company  having  v.ndertakeu  extraordi- 
nary measures  to  avoid  the  pos.slblIlty  of  in- 
Jury  to  any  of  its  consumers  pending  such 
determination,  and  having  cooperated  with 
and  assisted  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  making  such  determination. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  In  excess  of  20  per  centum  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  Is  urUawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  Is  a  misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-303.1,  explaining  tlie  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSK 

The  purpose  of  tne  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Glover  Packing  Company  of  Roswell,  New 
Mexico,  the  sum  of  $66,488  80,  representing 
the  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  such  com- 
pany as  a  result  of  a  determination  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that,  through  no 
fdul*  of  such  company,  certain  hogs  pur- 
chased by  such  company  were  contaminated 
by  their  consumption  of  feed  grain  which 
had  been  treated  with  a  mercury-based  fun- 
gicide, such  company  having  undertaken  ex- 
traordinary measures  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  Injury  to  any  of  Its  consumers  pending 
such  determination,  and  having  cooperated 
with  and  assisted  the  Depannnent  of  Agri- 
culture In  making  such  determination. 

STATEMENT 

An  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  under  the  rhalmianshlp 
of  the  Honorable  Mju-Iow  W  Cook  of  Ken- 
tucky held  a  hearing  on  this  legislation  on 
July  8,  1971.  The  subcommittee's  conclu- 
sions are  as  follows: 

In  December  of  1960  three  children  In 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico   were  hospitalized. 


Two  of  the  children  were  In  a  coma  and  one 
was  consclotis,  but  speechless. 

In  January,  1970.  the  KnvlronmentaJ  Serv- 
ices Division  of  the  E>epartment  of  Health 
and  Social  Services  State  of  New  Mexloo  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Communicable  Dlaease 
Center.  Atlanta,  Georgia  (Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration i  .  determined  that  the  children 
were  suffering  from  the  ingestion  of  pork 
contaminated  with  a  methyl  mercury  com- 
pound. The  pork  contamination  originated 
from  hogs  fed  gram  that  had  been  treated 
with  a  methyl  mercury  based  fungicide 

On  January  19,  1970  the  Glover  Packing 
Company,  hereinafter  referred  to  ae  Glover, 
was  notilied  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  of 
the  possibility  that  14  hogs  sold  to  Glover 
might  have  been  fed  mercury  tainted  grain 
The  14  suspected  contaminated  hogs  had 
been  shipped  by  the  Clovls  Hog  Company 
mixed  in  a  truckload  of  84  hogs  To  further 
complicate  identification  of  the  suspected 
hogs,  they  had  been  slaught.ered  the  morning 
of  January  19th.  along  with  248  additional 
hogs  The  248  hogs  had  been  hung  in  a  co<iIer 
with  10  additional  hogs  from  a  previous 
days  kill  Some  of  the  hearts,  livers  and 
other  edible  portions  of  the  248  hogs  had 
been  processed  into  luncheon  meats  .Ml  of 
the  edible  portions  of  these  248  hops,  how- 
ever, could  be  accounted  for  On  January 
20th.  the  USDA  officer  in  charge  of  Glover 
meat  inspection,  placed  all  258  hogs  and  the 
edible  offal  therefrom  along  with  the  lunch- 
eon meats  containing  edible  ofTal.  in  U.S. 
Government  retention  until  tests,  could  be 
c. inducted  to  determine  if  in  fact,  any  of 
the  hogs  were  contaminated  In  coTiisultation 
with  USDA  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice personnel  in  Washington,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  CArMS  Wa-shlngum  Laboratory  would 
be  the  laboratory  most  nearly  qualified  to 
conduct  the  testing  Consequently,  at  noon 
on  January  21st  samples  as  directed  by  the 
CAMS  were  delivered  to  the  WsLshlngton 
Laboratory  by  personnel  of  Glover  On  Janu- 
ary 21,  the  State  Health  and  Social  Services 
Department  Informed  Glover  Packing  Com- 
pany personnel  that  11  hogs  delivered  by  the 
Clovls  Hog  Company  on  the  12th  of  January 
had  been  purchased  from  the  Alamogordo 
family  and  pos-ilbly  were  mercury  contami- 
nated. These  11  hogs  had  been  slaughtered  on 
the  13th  of  January,  along  with  227  others. 
On  the  23rd  of  January  the  USDA  retained 
all  the  pork  and  prtxlucts  containing  pork 
that  was  slaughtered  and  processed  during 
the  period  of  January  13- January  15  These 
samples  were  then  delivered  to  the  labora- 
tory on  January  25th. 

At  this  time,  the  USDA  and  the  FDA  were 
making  plans  to  assemble  a  task  force  of  ^- 
proxlmately  50  men  to  go  and  withdraw  all 
of  Glover's  products  containing  pork  from 
the  markets.  Although  time  consuming  legal 
action  could  have  been  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  President  of  Olover 
Packing  Company,  of  his  own  volition.  In- 
structed the  company's  sales  force  to  with- 
draw all  pork  products  from  the  customer 
markets  and  give  the  customers  full  credit 
for  the  merchandise.  These  Instructions  were 
carried  out  and  the  products  were  returned 
to  the  Roswell  plant.  Underlying  the  deci- 
sion to  withdraw  all  of  the  pork  products 
from  the  markets  of  the  trade  area  was 
the  concern  of  Glover  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  consuming  public.  When  the 
U.SDA  and  the  FD.\  were  advised  of  the  ac- 
tion being  taken  by  Glover  Packing  Com- 
pany ajid  the  effectiveness  of  the  actions, 
plans  were  cancelled  to  amass  the  task  force. 
According  to  teetlmony  not  disputed  by 
the  USDA.  the  Department  was  not  prepared 
to  perform  the  necessary  testing  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  pork  from  Glover 
was  contaminated  with  mercury  thereby 
contributing  to  unnecessary  delay  Although 
the  USDA  was  lacking  the  necessary  glass- 
ware for  the  mercury  analysis  tests,  this  was 
the  first  time  In  the  United  States  that  hu- 


man Illness  was  known  to  be  caused  by  eat- 
ing meat  from  livestock  that  had  l>een  fed 
mercury-treated  grain 

Also,  although  the  USDA  said  in  an  Octo- 
ber 9.  1970  letter  to  Senator  Eattjand  that 
about  i  .200  pounds  of  Glover  pork  products 
were  condemned  becau.se  they  were  found  to 
contain  mercury  residue,  the  testimony  and 
exhibits  indicated  only  a  trace  of  mercury.  In 
fact,  only  one  carcass  out  of  248  were  found 
to  contain  mercury  The  three  sample  test- 
ings of  that  one  carcass  indicated  a  mercury 
level  of  0,29  parts  per  million.  0.16  parts  per 
million  and  0  17  parts  per  million.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  sample  carcass  causing 
mercury  poisoning  of  the  three  children  was 
21  6  parts  per  ml!  lion  or  over  200  times  the 
amount  of  mercury  found  In  one  out  of  258 
Glover  carcasses 

On  February  5.  1&70  at  3:00  p.m  ,  the  USDA 
released  ail  of  the  hogs  except  one  and  all  of 
the  product  except  the  pork  livers,  pork 
lungs,  and  liver  loaf  killed  or  made  from 
the  kill  of  January  19,  1970  The  next  day 
the  Inedible  product  retained  by  the  FDA 
was   released    for   sale   as    animal    food 

Tlie  258  hop  carcasses  were  thawed  and 
processed  for  shipment  to  cusu^mers  in  the 
trade  area  along  with  other  pork  products 
that  remained  wholesale  during  the  long  pe- 
riod of  retention  Pork,  due  to  its  nature. 
does  not  freeze  well  On  thawing.  It  beconaes 
dark  and  damp  Accurate  records  were  main- 
tained to  determine  the  amounts  of  the  cred- 
its that  were  given  to  customers  who  re- 
turned the  product  to  the  plant  due  to  age 
and  appearance  a  few  days  after  delivery. 

On  January  2ytli,  the  USDA  re.eased  a  news 
statement  in  Washington  that  stated  that 
Glover  Parking  Company  was  involved  due 
to  no  fault  of  their  own",  and  the  company's 
action  in  w.ssisting  the  authorities  "indicated 
a  deep  concern  for  their  customers  and  the 
consuming  public."  In  addition,  tests  con- 
ducted by  the  Washington  Laboratory  of  the 
C&MS  revealed  that  only  one  hog  had  traces 
of  mercury  contamination  above  the  limits 
established  by  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion (there  are  no  limit':  established  by  the 
USDA  or  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
of  the  I>epartment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Since  th^  Incident  the  USDA  has 
withdrawn  approval  of  the  mercury-based 
fungicides  for  use  In  treating  seed  grain  i  . 

Testimony — the  hearing  developed  the  facts 
as  follows: 

(A)  Although  Olover  voluntarily  withdrew 
Its  products  from  the  marketplace  it  had  no 
alternative — and  would  have  been  legally 
proceeded  against  had  It  not  taken  such  a 
course. 

Senator  Cook  Doctor  Berry.  I  asked  you 
this  for  a  reason  Do  you  tinder  the  statute 
have  -he  authority  to  walk  into  that  plant  If 
you  so  desire  and  cloee  that  plant  down  If 
you  suspect  that  products  are  coming  out  of 
that  plant  that  are  conceivably  poisonous  or 
subject  to  containing  contaminants  that 
could  serloxisly  endanger  the  life  of  an 
Indl  vidua.? 

Doctor  Bexbt.  Yes,  sir,  we  do. 
Senator  Cook.  All  right. 
Doctor  Bewit   If  It  Is  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion. 

Seiiator  Cook.  All  right  Then  if  you  have 
that  authority,  the  fact  that  Doctor  Harris 
or  the  fad  that  Mr  Barrett  asked  them  to 
voluntarily  comply  is  pretty  stiff  language. 
Isn't  It,  when  the  department  really  has  the 
authority  to  close  the  whole  plant  down  If 
it  wants  to. 

Doctor  Bcksy  Certalnlv  because  as  one  al- 
ternative, as  General  Bacon  pointed  out,  we 
would  have  taken  the  legal  route  to  detain 
that  product  and  to  remove  it  fi-om  food 
channels 

Senator  Co.tk    Were  you  prepared  in   this 
In.stance  to  take  lega'  action? 
D<:.ictor  Berrt  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Cook  You  were'' 
Doctor  BcRBY    Ye*   sir   I  might  add  that  is 
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part  of  the  authority  of  the  whol«ome  meat 
act. 

|B)  The  Department  of  Agrlcvilture  waa 
the  sole  cause  In  the  delay  ueoeaBl t«ting 
SF>otlage  of  manufactured  meat  pnxlucts  due 
to  their  complete  failure  r,o  expeditiously  run 
the  required  tests 

Senator  Cook  What  does  AOAC  mean? 
Doctor   BcRBT.    The   American   AKrlcultiiral 
Chemists   Association    which    are    the   oRlclal 
methods  that  we  are  bound  to  use,  they  are 
the  legal  methods. 

Senator  Cook.  But  these  are  not  the  ones 
that  you  used  at  first.  You  were  not  prepared 
to  use  those  at  first. 

Doctor  Bkrrt.  No  sir  to  be  very  frank  with 
you,  at  the  very  first  we  were  short  some  of 
the  glassware.  It  takes  a  very  special  glass- 
ware to  run  these  tests  TTiese  are  very  tlnae 
consuming  tests.  We  were  short  of  the  glass- 
ware and  the  company  that  makes  It  hap- 
pened to  be  out  of  the  glassware  and  they 
Immediately  then  made  the  glas.sware  espe- 
cially for  us. 

(C)  The  statement  contained  In  a  letter 
to  the  Honorable  James  Eastland  from  the 
U3DA  under  date  of  October  9.  1970  (filed 
as  an  exhibit  herela  I  -.tating 

"In  addition  about  120<)  pounds  of  pork 
products  were  condemned  and  destroyed  for 
food  purposes  because  these  products  were 
found  to  contain  mercury  residue." 
la  not  only  totally  without  fact,  but  the 
testimony  shows  no  t«sta  whatever  were  run 
on  the  residue. 

Senator  Cook.  Can  you  say  afBrmatlvely 
that  the  400  pounds  that  you  asked  the  com- 
pany to  destroy  or  the  1200  pounds  as  you 
contend,  absolutely  without  any  equivoca- 
tion contained  mercury  poisoning? 

Doctor  Berrt  No,  sir.  We  went  on  the  basts 
that  we  had  found  mercury  In  the  animals. 
Senator  Cook.  One  carcass. 
Doctor  Berrt  In  the  one  carcass,  and  that 
these  were  the  offal  from  those  animals,  and 
products  from  them,  and  these  were  not 
identified  with  the  carcass.  Now  here  again 
we  have  a  different  problem  but  these  were  all 
mixed. 

Senator  Cook.  But  no  tests  were  really 
made  of  all  of  those? 

Doctor  Berrt,  No,  sir;  I  think  here  It  waa 
a  practical  situation  of  the  time  Involved 
and  the  expense  of  testing  each  one  of  the 
products. 

(D)  The  record  shows,  pursuant  to  ex- 
hibits, that  tests  were  performed  on  all  sam- 
ples from  January  20.  1970  through  Febru- 
ary 2,  1970.  The  typewritten  report  unequivo- 
cally states  : 

"There  were  No  antemortem  or  postmor- 
tem signs."  This  was  signed  by  J.  S.  Conrey 
who  18  Chemist  In  Charge,  J.S.D.  Laboratory. 
Washington.  D  C. 

This  report  was  apparently  changed  at  a 
later  time  with  a  handwritten  e.tceptlon  as 
follows:  "789-  90-0  is  part  per  mUllon 
mercury  all  others  below  detectabiuty." 

The  above  statement  Is  in  complete  con- 
tradiction of  the  typewritten  final  report. 

To  further  complicate  the  matter,  when 
delay  was  totally  detrimental  to  Olover,  a 
letter  In  the  form  of  a  memo  from  J.  S. 
Conrey  to  Mr,  O.  L  Bennett,  Chemistry 
Oroupw  Lead — waa  dated  February  19.  1970, 
17  days  after  the  final  report — stated  one 
carcass  waa  tested  and  found  to  have  0  29 
part  per  million  mercury,  0.16  part  per 
mUllon  mercury  and  0  17  part  per  million 
mercury  respectively  In  three  different  teeU. 
The  Department  did  not  .see  fit  to  average 
the  respective  flndlnga  but  merely  desig- 
nated the  carcass  as  containing  0.16  part  per 
million  mercury,  again  totally  Inconsistent 
with  the  typewritten  report  of  February  2 
1970. 

Conclusion — Recovery  of  thla  type  Is  not 
uncommon — reference  is  made  to  Sec.  32,  7 
VSC.  612(c),  49  Stat.  775,  Indemnity  for 
cranberry  farmers:  7  U.S.C.  135(b),  84  Stat. 
1382,  Public  Law  91-634,  Indemnity  to  bee- 
keepers; 7  use.  450(J).  and  Indemnity  to 
dairy  farmers. 


For  the  reasons  stated  above  and  facts 
establl.=  ned  from  the  hearing.  S  79  should 
b«  approved  by  the  Committee  in  Its  present 
form. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof  are 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  an  iceiitlcal  hill  (3  3«96)  of  the  91,si  Con- 
gress and  a  .staff  memorandum  made  from 
the  hearings. 

Department  or  AcRictTLTuiE. 

OmcE  or  TH«  8EcnrrA«T, 
WasUington.   DC,  October  9.  1970. 
Hon.  James  O    Eastland. 
Ch.airinan.  Cornmittee  on  the  Judiriarj/. 
V  S    Senate 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  We  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  respond  U>  your  request  of 
:fuae  9,  1970,  for  a  report  on  the  bill  S  3896. 
for  the  relief  of  the  Olover  Packing  Company, 
Thl.s  Department  recominends  that  the  bill 
not   t>e   enacted 

The  Olover  Packing  Company  purchased 
hogs  for  slaughter  from  an  auction  market, 
not  knowing  that  some  of  these  hogs  had 
been  fed  seed  grains  treat«d  with  the  fungi- 
cide (  methylmercury  dlcyaudlamlde)  or  that 
the  animals'  tissues  ir.lght  contain  harmful 
residues.  Subsequently,  this  Department  re- 
ceived Information  regarding  b4.>nie  children 
who  were  hospitalli^d  after  eating  pork  from 
hogs  raised  by  their  family  From  our  Inves- 
tigation It  wa.s  learned  that  otlier  h<jg.s  raised 
by  this  family  had  be«n  fed  seed  treated  with 
the  fungicide,  and  had  been  Included  among 
those  hogs  purchased  by  Glover  Packing 
Company  from  the  auction  market.  Hog  car- 
casses remaining  at  Glover  Packing  Company 
at  that  time  were  sampled  by  our  Inspectors 
and  tested  In  our  laboratories  As  a  result  of 
this  sampling  and  testing  of  258  hog  car- 
casses, only  one  waa  found  to  contain  the 
mercury  residue.  This  hog  was  condemned 
and  destroyed  for  food  purp<.)se8  Tlie  other 
257  were  released  back  to  the  firm.  In  addi- 
tion, about  1200  pound.s  of  p>ork  products 
were  condemned  and  destroyed  for  food  pur- 
poses because  these  products  were  found  to 
contain  mercury  residue 

Throughout  the  episode  the  Glover  Packing 
Company  was  fully  cooperative  and  supported 
all  efforts  to  detect  and  remove  from  food 
channels  any  pork  which  may  have  contained 
mercury  residues.  On  the  premise  that  the 
products  might  contain  mercury  residue,  the 
company  voluntarily  recalled  products  proc- 
essed and  sold  before  the  problem  was 
detected. 

Existing  provisions  of  general  law  adminis- 
tered by  this  Department  do  not  provide  for 
compensation  for  packers  and  processors  re- 
quired to  destroy  meat  and  poultry  and  their 
products  determined  to  be  a  threat  to  public 
health  In  addition,  while  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Glover  Pack- 
ing Company  in  this  matter,  neither  did 
this  Department  nor  any  agent  of  the  Federal 
government  contribute  to  the  monetary  loss 
experienced  by  that  firm  Indeed,  the  Govern- 
ment has  sp>eclflc  requirements  that  warn 
against  the  use  of  grain  treated  with  a  fungi- 
cide or  In.'wctlclde,  such  as  mercuric  com- 
pounds, being  fed  to  livestock  or  poultry. 
Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  we  do 
not  find  H:iy  legal  or  equitable  basis  for  com- 
pen.>witlon  by  the  Federal  government  for 
the  losses  Incurred. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
visee that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Phil  Campbeix, 

Under  Secretary. 

ITEMOKAirOUlC 

To:  Senator  Marlow  W,  Cook 
Prom:  Staff 

Be:  Olover  Packing — Points  In  Favor  of  En- 
actment Developed  at  Hearing, 
1.    The   precedents   of    the    dairy   farmers, 
beekeepers   and   cranberries.   In   these  oaass 
the  federa,  government  pmld  for  losses  due 


to  Its  condemnations.  The  argument  Is:  if 
you  pay  them,  why  not  Glover  Packing'  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  responds  to  this 
by  pointing  out  the  precedents  cited  were  all 
general  legislation  whereas  this  bill  Is  pri- 
vate legislation  The  Department  claims  a 
private  bill  la  discriminatory  against  other 
claimants  similarly  situated.  This  Is  perhaps 
true  but  Glover  has  a  very  fair  argument  to 
dlsUngulsh  lUelf  from  others  similarly  situ- 
ated In  that  It.  Glover  Is  In  fact  nof  so  simi- 
larly situated.  The  reason  Is  that  the  Glover 
case  was  the  first  condemnation  based  on 
human  mercury  poisoning  from  eaUng  mer- 
cury contaminated  meat. 

2.  The  strongest  point  In  favor  of  Olover  Is 
the  negligence  of  the  Department  which  was 
the  direct  cause  of  the  damage.  At  the  time 
It  was  known  by  the  Department  that  Glover 
had  processed  suspected  hogs,  the  Depart- 
ment was  not  equipped  to  test  the  hogs  The 
Department  admits  It  did  not  have  the  spe- 
cialized glass  to  perform  the  tesU,  that  the 
plant  making  the  glass  was  out  of  stock,  that 
glass  for  the  test  was  ordered  made,  that 
the  test  Itself  was  unusually  time-consum- 
ing, and  that  this  caused  an  unusual  delay. 
Glovers  losses  stem  from  three  sources  (1) 
disease  of  one  hog:  (2 1  offal  by-products  de- 
stroyed because  their  source  could  not  be 
traced  and  individual  testing  too  expensive; 
and  (3 1  most  Important  hog  products  that 
became  unniarketable  becau.se  of  lapse  of 
time  awaiting  results  of  tests  It  took  Agri- 
culture 24  days  to  release  Glover's  meat  as 
free  of  contamination  and  hog  products  are 
unmarketable  after  that  time, 

3  Olover  .saved  the  government  the  amount 
of  this  bill  by  voluntarily  recalling  Its  prod- 
ucu  from  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade 
channels  by  lU  own  personnel  Agriculture 
had  planned  a  50-man  task  force  to  do  this 
work  Travel,  per  diem  expenses  of  50  men 
would  cost  the  goverrunent  more  than  the 
amount  In  the  bill, 

4.  Olover  was  the  Innocent  victim  of  unfair 
adverse  publicity  which  with  the  value  of 
products  under  embargo  ($150,000)  almost 
wrecked  the  company  cu.stomer  wise  and 
financially.  Two  examples  in  the  hearings: 
stores  with  signs  r  We  do  not  handle  Glov- 
ers meat")  and  a  Texas  Judge  embargoing 
with  marshals  Glover  trucks  on  the  high- 
ways 

6  The  Department  Informed  Glover  Its 
only  relief  was  a  private  bill  which  the  De- 
partment promptly  opposed. 

6.  Glover  pleads  that  the  public  should 
stand  the  loes  In  unusual  cases  such  as  this 
and  not  the  Individual  processor  who  cannot 
afford  It. 

7.  Olover  was  free  of  fault  all  the  way 
through.  If  a  hog  does  not  appear  HI,  mer- 
cury poisoning  cannot  be  detected  by  vets 
at  the  plant  either  before  or  after  slaughter. 
Thus  packing  plants  are.  In  effect,  unable 
to  protect  themselves  and  the  public  In 
cases  such  as  thLs.  The  mercury  test  Is  too 
expensive  and  difficult  for  use  on  all  meats. 
The  only  protection  Is  not  to  feed  hogs 
mercury  treated  seed. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con-sideratlcn 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  9910  i  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiicKER ' .  The  amendment  will  be 
.stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  be^'lnuiug  In  line  18.  strike 
out  -for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  in  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purpose, 
not  to  exceed  $350,000,000    and  Insert  In  lieu 
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thereof  ",  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purpose.  $250,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972  and  $200,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973", 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minute.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  relief  to  India  and  East 
Pakistan  for  an  additional  year.  The  au- 
thorization currently  calls  for  $250  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972  and  my  amend- 
ment would  extend  that  authorization  to 
include  $200  million  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
It  occurs  to  me  that  thi.''  i*  the  only  1 
year  authorization  in  the  bill  and  I  be- 
lieve that  should  be  changed 

My  particular  interest  in  this  comes 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  in  my  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Secretar>-  of  States 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  1972  U.N. 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment, 
I  undertook  during  the  Augu-st  recess  to 
visit  the  capitals  of  several  developing 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
with  appropriate  officials  of  those  coun- 
tries environmental  concerns  common 
to  all  nations,  regardless  of  their  size  or 
stage  of  development,  I  was  deeply  im- 
pre.ssed  by  the  cnliphtencd  determination 
of  these  countries  to  protect  the  natural 
environment  as  they  struggle  to  meet 
the  material  needs  of  their  people. 

Following  discu.ssions  with  foreign 
ministry  officials  in  New  Delhi  about  the 
U.N  conference  and  the  plight  of  the  9 
million  East  Pakistanis  who  fled  their 
country  to  seek  sanctui^ry  on  the  Indian 
border,  I  decided  to  travel  to  Calcutta 
and  see  first-hand  one  of  the  several 
hundred  camps  hastily  .set  up  along  tlie 
border  following  the  outbreak  of  violence 
last  March  25. 

Although  I  had  read  a  ereat  deal  in 
the  American  press  about  the  magnitude 
of  the  refugee  problem,  and  although  I 
had  .seen  a  number  of  televised  reports 
from  the  refugee  camps.  I  will  readily 
confess  that  I  wa,'^  not  prepared  for  the 
kind  of  human  suffering  that  I  found 
Other  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
visited  the.se  camps;  I  wish  that  each 
Member  of  botli  bodies  could  do  so.  I 
know  of  no  words  or  pictures  that  could 
adequately  convey  the  sense  of  im- 
mediacy that  one  feels  during  a  personal 
visit. 

In  spite  of  an  extraordinary  effort  that 
has  been  made  by  tlie  Grovernment  of 
India  to  provide  slielter,  nourishment, 
and  medical  care  for  the  Pakistani  refu- 
gees, conditions  in  the  camps  remain 
bleak  indeed.  Although  a  cholera  epi- 
demic that  claimed  some  10,000  lives 
during  the  early  days  of  the  massive  imi- 
gration  has  been  effectively  controlled, 
the  health  of  the  refugees — and  espe- 
cially that  of  the  children — is  precarious. 
Many  of  the  refugees  traveled  for  dis- 
tances as  great  as  100  miles  to  reach  the 
Indian  border,  and  many  arrived  suf- 
fering from  severe  malnutrition  and  res- 
piratory diseases,  such  as  pneumonia. 
Most  immediately  threatening  is  the  lack 
of  sufQcient  nourishment  for  the  chil- 
dren In  the  camps.  Gross  protein  defi- 
ciency Is  commonplace.  One  British  phy- 


sician suggested  to  me  that  unless  the 
children's  diet  was  radically  improved, 
many  of  the  children  would  perish  and 
those  who  survive  will  suffer  irreparable 
damage.  The  arrival  of  winter  will  only 
compoimd  the  existing  difficulties. 

Although  these  dangers  exist  in  large 
quantities,  I  must  commend  the  Indian 
officials  who  have  done  an  unbelieveable 
job  of  minimizing  the  suffering  and 
hardships  for  these  people.  The  distri- 
bution of  f(X>d  has  been  regular,  though 
insufficient  in  quantity  and  quality.  But 
the  Indians  are  not  to  blame  for  the  in- 
sufficient supply  of  materials  and  food. 
The  response  of  the  international  com- 
munity has  been  good,  but  not  good 
enough,  and  I  fear  that  conditions  will 
get  worse  before  they  get  better. 

In  March,  when  the  confiict  began, 
crops  in  East  Pakistan  were  ripe  and 
ready  to  be  harvested,  but  the  fighting 
caused  many  to  either  stay  at  home  or 
flee  their  villages  and  the  crops  were 
left  in  the  fields  luiharvested  and  gradu- 
ally ruined  by  the  floods  of  the  monsoon 
.seaison  In  addition,  cx)mmunication  and 
transportation  in  the  East  have  deterio- 
rated to  the  point  where  many  have  pre- 
dicted widespread  famine,  producing  a 
whole  new  wave  of  refugees  to  India.  One 
estimate  I  heard  was  to  the  tune  of  8 
million  additional  evacuees,  thus  dou- 
bling the  existing  refugee  population. 

The  distinguished  committee  has  rec- 
ognized, as  have  the  Senate  and  the 
Hou.se,  the  vital  role  the  United  States 
plays  in  tlie  world  by  responding  to  hu- 
manitarian needs  such  as  now  exist  in 
South  Asia.  We  have  already  provid(?d 
over  $180  million  in  foreign  exchange, 
food,  and  local  currency  assistance. 
Other  donors  have  done  similarly. 

However.  tJiis  need  is  not  going  to  end 
in  the  next  8  months  or  in  the  next  18 
months.  It  is  imperative  that  this  Na- 
tion be  able  to  continue  its  help  witliout 
delay  in  meeting  this  need  in  fi.scal  year 
1973.  Since  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Cornmittee  has  wisely  recommended  that 
there  be  a  2-year  authorization  for  all 
other  economic  assistance,  it  would  be 
equally  wise  for  this  body  to  authorize 
a  second  year  of  relief  assistance  to 
South  Asia. 

Therefore,  I  propose  this  amendment, 
not  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  au- 
thorization, but,  rather,  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  a  second  year,  as  the 
committee  has  recommended  be  done  in 
every  other  situation  of  human  assist- 
ance. 

One  ha.";  only  to  read  the  newspapers 
and  to  watch  the  television  news  reports 
of  the  difficulties  between  India  and 
Pakistan  to  know  by  these  accounts  of 
the  enormoas  human  suffering  in  India 
and  Pakistan  and  to  know  that  there  is 
an  enormous  need. 

It  seems  to  me  that  now  In  this  time 
of  stress  and  in  this  time  of  tension  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan,  in  this  time 
of  great  need  before  winter  begins  to 
take  its  toll,  we  should  show  our  concern 
by  doing  what  we  have  done  In  every 
other  Instance  of  human  assistance,  and 
tliat  is  to  authorize  the  assistance  for  2 
years,  the  second  year  for  $50  million 
less,  but  still  for  2  years,  to  help  In  this 
most  delicate  and  massive  problem  of 


human  suffering  I  have  ever  witnessed  in 
my  life. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BAKER  I  air,  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distingtiished  Senator  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS  The  Senator  has  spoken 
very  eloquently,  and  the  situation  de- 
serves every  word  of  his  eloquence. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Senator  to 
know  that  it  was  a  struggle  in  the  com- 
mittee to  get  the  $250  million  so  that  it 
was  additional  to  the  totality  of  the  bill 
Otherwise  it  would  have  been  put  into 
the  pot  with  every  other  kind  of  aid 

I  feel  that  when  we  authorized  ilie 
economic  and  humanitarian  aid — and  it 
was  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  i  Mr  Aiken  •  — for  2  years  rather 
than  1  year,  we  should  have  included 
this  matter  I  feel,  personally,  that  tlie 
Senator  is  helping  us  to  correct  some- 
thinp  which  we  would  have  done  if  t\e 
had  t)een  "right  on  the  ball"  as  we 
should  have  been.  Those  of  us  who  are 
for  extending  the  authorization  for  eco- 
nomic and  humamlana.n  aid  for  2  years 
certainly  would  think  that  Pakistan  re- 
lief ought  to  be  available  for  2  years. 

I  hope  very  much  the  amendment  suc- 
ceed-s. 

Mr  BAKER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BAKER  1  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky, 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  wUl  take  me  a  mo- 
ment to  find  the  language.  Is  it  on  page 
31? 

Mr.  BAKER   Page  31.  line  18 

Mr.  COOPER.  1  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Senators  amendment  as  far 
as  the  proposal  to  authorize  $250  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  is  concerned,  but 
what  IS  the  purpose  of  striking  out  tliC 
language  beginnmg  on  line  20.  after 
1972,"  in  addition  to  funds  oiherwi.^e 
available  for  such   purpose"? 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  does  strike  that  language, 
but  It  also  inserts  the  language  m  the 
last  three  lines,  so  that  the  language 
would  read ; 

In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available 
for  such  purpose.  $260,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972  and  latK'.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Mr,  COOPER,  Does  the  Senators 
amendment  strike  the  words  I  have  ju&t 
quoted,  "in  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purpose"? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  would  strike  that  lan- 
guage, but  it  would  reinsert  it  in  the 
amendment,  so  the  net  effect  would  be 
that  the  language  would  remain  in  tlie 
bill  as  it  is. 

Mr.  COOPER.  So  that  language  would 
not  be  stricken? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  language  would  not 
be  stricken. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  very  important 
I  have  been  told  that  the  Senators 
amendment  would  strike  that  language. 
I  assume  the  language  "fimds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purpose"  would  relate 
to  commodities  available  under  Public 
Law  480.  So  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  not  strike  that  language? 
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Mr  BAKER  It  certainly  was  not  my 
intenuon  lo  strike  that  language.  It  was 
tJiis  Senator's  Intention  that  the  words 
•in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available" 
would  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then,  the  only  addition 
i.s  the  authorization  of  $200  nuUion  for 
fiscal  year  1973'' 

Mr  BAKER.  Yes  The  Senator  from 
Kentuclcy  i.s  entirely  corrert 

I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
simply  to  provide  what  we  have  provided 
in  every  other  assistance  program,  and 
that  is  an  authorization  of  2  years  in- 
stead of  1.  and  to  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  .second  year  by  $50  million,  in 
the  fond  hope  that  tlie  refuRee  problem 
might  subside.  However.  I  can  say  first- 
hand, having  seen  this  problem  in  India 
and  around  Calcutta,  that  those  refugees 
do  not  intend  to.  nor  do  they  think  they 
can.  return  to  East  P'akistan  in  the  near 
future.  So  I  feel  we  should,  as  a  matter 
of  good  conscience  and  as  a  matter  of 
showing  our  concern  for  the  greatest 
problem  of  human  suffering  I  have  ever 
known  or  witnessed,  provide  as  we  have 
provided  for  every  other  kind  of  human 
assistance  in  tliis  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  wish  to  have  his 
amendment  modified? 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  no  modification  is 
necessary;  that  the  amendment  as  re- 
ported by  the  clerk  is  as  I  just  expressed. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  now  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  » . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Has  the  administration 
asked  for  this  change  in  the  bill? 

Mr,  BAKER  That  is  sort  of  like  the 
chicken  and  the  egg.  This  is  a  matter  of 
personal  concern  to  me  because,  as  with 
most  of  us.  when  one  sees  a  situation 
firsthand  he  develops  a  keen  interest  in 
it.  I  was  there  last  month  I  di.scussed  this 
matter  with  the  State  Department  I  in- 
quired of  the  State  Department  if  they 
would  oppose  or  if  they  had  any  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposal,  but  for  me  to  say  I 
was  offering  tlie  amendment  on  behalf 
of  the  State  Department  would  not  be 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN  But  does  not  the  State  De- 
partment hop)e  to  convey  this  whole  re- 
sponsibility to  the  United  Nations?  Have 
they  asked  for  more  than  1  year's  au- 
thorization? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  'Ver- 
mont asks  me  a  question  that  is  beyond 
any  competence  and  knowledge  that  I 
possess.  I  cannot  state  that  the  State 
Department  has  that  in  mind. 

Mr  AIKEN  I  have  talked  with  the 
State  Department  since  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  While  I  do  not  recall 
every  word  of  the  conversation.  I  get  the 
feeling  that  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  not  fully 
in  accord  with  the  Department's  desires. 
I  suggest  he  might  call  them  and  find 
out. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  be  greatly  sur- 
prised if  the  State  Department  objected 
to  this  amendment.  I  talked  with  the 
State  Department  very  recently,  mean- 
ing today,  and  once  again,  I  do  not  repre- 


sent that  this  Is  an  administration  or 
State  Department  amendment  It  is  not; 
it  is  my  amendment. 

It  is  a  matter  on  which  I  feel  keenly. 

Mr  AIKEN  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr  BAKER  It  would  not  be  a  matter 
of  great  surprise  to  me  if  there  was 
oppo.'iition  to  it.  Of  course,  if  there  is. 
I  would  like  to  know 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  read  one  paragraph 
from  the  committee  report. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President,  would  the 
Senator  let  me  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  before  he  proceeds,  while  we  have 
enough  Senators  in  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and 
navs. 

The  yetiS  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FUIiBRIOHT  I  want  to  read  one 
iraragraph; 

In  authorizing  »250  mUUon  for  relief  ac- 
tivities the  Commltlee  expects  that  execu- 
tive Brancli  officials  will  exert  every  effort 
to  get  other  countries.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  nations,  to  pay 
a  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  this  tragedy.  The 
Executive  Branch  estimates  that  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  have,  thus  far. 
contributed  $159  mUllon  in  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  the  refugee  relief  effort.  The  Com- 
mittee does  not  Intend  that  the  United 
States.  In  any  way,  assume  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  refugee  problem.  This  Is  an 
luternatloiial  disaster  and  the  responsibility 
must  be  shared  by  the  entire  world  conunu- 
nlty  under  the  leadership  of  the  United 
Nationa. 

I  agree  with  that.  I  do  not  wish  to 
create  the  idea  that  this  country  is  as- 
suming responsibility  for  this  great  trag- 
edy. We  already  have  enough  client 
states  aroimd  the  world  and  it  is  about 
to  break  us. 

The  Senator  is  asking  for  another 
year.  The  President  him.self  did  not  ask 
for  but  1  year  He  did  not  ask  for  2  years, 
and  tite  conuiuttee  did  not  cut  him  back 
from  2  years.  Tiie  committee  gave  him 
1  year  and  $250  million,  which  is  exactly 
wiiat    the    President    asked    for. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  substantial  amount, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  improvident  for 
us  now^  tCi  commit  ourselves  to  another 
year  in  advance,  and  $200  million  more. 

I  anticipate  that  some  of  the  items  :n 
this  bill,  though  perhaps  not  this  partic- 
ular one,  will  be  cut  back  becau.se  of  the 
Situation  in  our  own  country.  I  do  not 
wish  to  bore  Senators  by  reciting  a  list 
of  our  problems  here  at  home  This  is  a 
great  traj-edy.  it  is  true,  but  people  who 
cry  over  every  ill  they  encounter  always 
end  up  going  blind  It  is  a  matter  that 
can  be  overdone 

The  amount  the  committee  lias  rec- 
ommended is  a  respectable  amount  It  is 
what  the  President  a.sked  for.  I  cannot 
support  an  authorization  for  an  addi- 
tional $200  million,  for  another  year  in 
advance.  There  is  plenty  of  time  next 
year  to  reconsider  the  question,  to  see 
what  the  situation  is  then,  and  whether 
or  not  otner  countries  are  going  to  as- 
sume the.r  responsibility  as  well.  If  we 
step  out  in  front  with  the  assurance  that 
we  are  going  to  take  the  whole  burden, 


we  can  be  sure  other  countries  will  not 
assume  their  part  of  the  responsibility. 

This  is  one  tragedy  in  the  world  which 
we  did  not  create.  'Vou  can  make  a  case 
for  other  countries  which  are  in  about 
the  same  miserable  condition,  such  as 
South  "Vietnam,  which  did  contribute  to; 
but  this  Is  one  to  which  we  did  not  con- 
tribute, other  than  perhaps  through  our 
aid  program,  and  it  was  certainly  not 
our  purpose  in  doing  that  to  contribute 
to  this  tragedy.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $200  million  for  fiscal 
1973.  and  I  certainly  cannot  support  the 
Seiiator's  amendment. 

Mr  SAXBE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr  FIT.BRIOHT  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAXBE  I  have  'jeen  ^really  inter- 
ested in  this  problem  Tlie  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  I  projxxsed  the  amendment 
which  wa-s  accepted  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  is  now  in  the  bill. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  go  ahead  with  a 
2-year  program  on  this  proposal,  it  could 
very  well  mean  that  we  could  lose  some 
of  our  control  At  the  present  time,  the 
relief  going  to  Pakistan  is.  because  of  ne- 
cessity, as  I  understand  it.  going  through 
the  military;  they  have  so  few  United 
Nations  people  there  that  it  is  handled 
primarily  through  the  military. 

The  serious  problems  is.  How  much  of 
that  is  getting  to  the  refugees  and  how 
much  of  it  is  sustaining  an  oppressive 
force  that  started  all  the  trouble  in  the 
first  place? 

With  the  increasing  number  of  people 
going  to  India,  it  seems  to  be  that  the 
problem  is  in  India  t^day,  rather  than 
Pakistan. 

I  heard  a  report  yesterday  that  there 
is  now  a  combine  of  nations  working  in 
London.  I  believe,  trying  to  arrange  a 
cooperative  effort  and  establish  amounts, 
with  six  other  western  nations,  for  the 
purpose  of  working  out  an  allocation  of 
amounts  to  handle  this  relief. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  proper  way 
to  do  this.  If  we  go  ahead  and  make  2- 
year  allocations.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going 
to  work  in  harmony  with  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  effort  I  believe  if  anything 
we  should  wait  and  see  next  year  just 
how  much  of  this  relief  got  to  the  refu- 
gees If  it  was  ^'etting  to  the  refugees 
now,  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  pour- 
ing over  the  line  as  they  still  are, 

Mr  FUI3RIQHT  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  exactly,  that  we  should  wait 
until  next  year.  There  is  no  reason  wliy 
we  caiuiot  make  a  judgement  about  it 
then. 

The  Senator  alluded  to  the  World  Bank 
consortium,  agreeing  to  try  to  work  up 
an  estimated  $700  million  in  order  to 
help  pay  for  this  matter 

This  is  why  I  lliink  we  ought  not  to  be 
in  a  position  of  assuming  primarj-  re- 
sponsibility and  not  go  out  in  front  this 
way;  if  we  do  then  we  will  be  considered 
to  have  assumed  the  responsibility.  There 
ought  to  be  an  intei-natlonal  effort  to 
take  care  of  these  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 
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We  ought  to  be  a  part  of  it,  but  not 
responsible  for  all  of  it.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  authorize,  for  fiscal  1973, 
another  $200  million. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  saj-;  I  am  ready- 
to  vote  if  the  Senator  is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

I  hope  none  of  my  colleagues  suggest 
this  is  an  authorization  for  the  relief  of 
Pakistan  only.  It  is  in  fact  for  tlie  re- 
lief of  the  refugees  in  South  Asia.  The 
hard  core  of  the  fact  is  that  virtually  all 
of  the  refugees  are  in  India,  not  in  Paki- 
stan, and  tlie  relief  as  such  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Indian  Government, 
and  not  the  Government  of  Pakistan. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  According  to  the  bill 
itself,  this  money  may  be  used  either  in 
India  or  Pakistan. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
making.  I  gathered  from  comments  in  the 
colloquy  between  the  chairman  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  this  was  con- 
sidered to  be  for  relief  in  Pakistan. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  it  is  for  Paki- 
stani refugees,  where  they  are. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  my  estimation  that 
as  far  as  the  total  cost  of  refugee  relief 
in  Pakistan  is  concerned,  that  would  run 
to  approximately  $300  million — not  for 
us  to  pay  for,  but  the  total  estimated 
cost — and  the  estimated  cost  for  refugee 
relief  in  India,  on  the  contrary,  would 
run  to  something  in  the  nature  of  $830 
million. 

So  I  respond  to  two  points  made  a  mo- 
ment ago  in  the  colloquy  in  opposition; 
First,  that  this  is  not  Pakistani  relief, 
it  is  South  Asia  relief,  and  as  a  practical 
matter  most  of  it  would  go  to  India;  and 
second,  that  we  are  not  buying  a  client 
nation;  we  are  not  shouldering  the  whole 
burden.  We  are  talking  about  probably 
$1  billion  in  total  cost  of  relief  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  terrible  wave  of  human  suf- 
fering— as  a  matter  of  fact,  something 
well  over  a  billion  dollars  S.'iOO  mi'li'in 
In  Paki.stan  and  S8on  millmn  in  India 

It  seems  to  me.  now.  when  the  fires  of 
conflict  are  raging  between  Pakistan  and 
India,  and  we  stand  on  the  brink  of 
massive  armed  conflict  over  the  refugee 
problem,  that  now,  not  a  year  from  now, 
is  the  time  to  say  we  want  to  do  our  part; 
and  our  part  consists  of  authorizing  2 
years,  in  my  judgment,  and  not  just  1 
year,  for  this  item  just  as  we  have  done 
in  the  case  of  every  other  relief  item  in 
this  bill.  Why  should  we  single  this  one 
out,  and  say  we  are  not  going  to  do  as 
much  here  as  we  have  in  every  other 
instance? 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  point  the  Senator 
has  made  I  think  is  very  strong,  and  I  am 
going  to  interrupt  the  Senator  to  make 
it  myself  That  is  this  question  of  a  pos- 
sible war  between  India  and  Paki.'tan. 
Such  a  war  could  conceivably  be  based  on 
economic  factors,  due  to  a  weakening  of 
India's  position  as  a  result  of  the  refugee 
problem. 

Tlie  views  of  tiie  Senator  from  .Arkan- 
sas iMr.  FtLBRiGHTi  are  very  strong  m 
that  regard,  and  I  think  we  have  to  listen 
to  them  very  carefully.  Would  the  Sen- 


ator consider  cranking  Into  his  amend- 
ment— he  can  do  it  now  or  later — some 
requirement  that  the  F>resident  of  the 
United  States  endeavor  to  put  together 
a  consortium  of  nations  for  relief,  having 
wide  discretion  in  the  utilization  of  these 
resources,  to  fit  the  United  States  into  a 
pattern  of  relief  which  would  be  multi- 
national in  character.  He  can  withhold 
funds.  He  does  not  have  to  ask  for  appro- 
priations. He  has  very  wide  discretion, 
anyway. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  by  cranking 
that  into  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
might  go  far  to  answer  the  argument  that 
it  is  an  uncertain  situation;  it  is  open- 
ended;  perhaps  we  are  going  beyond 
where  we  ought  to  go  in  prudence,  which 
I  think  is  the  strong  point  Senator  FVl- 
BRiciFT  has  made 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
do  that  as  a  modification  of  this  amend- 
ment or  a  more  far-reaching  and  more 
universal  amendment  because  I  believe 
the  multinational  approach  made  here 
and  elsewhere  is  superior  to  the  risk  we 
run  in  direct  1-to-l  aid  from  the  United 
States 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  see 
any  reason  at  all.  as  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  why  the  Soviet  Union  or 
other  Communist  countries  might  not 
be  welcomed  into  a  consortium  to  give 
this  type  of  multilateral  relief? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  that  is  entirely 
possible.  If  it  were  to  occur,  I  think  it 
might  have  a  very  salutary  pwlitlcal 
effect,  as  well  as  an  economic  effect. 

One  other  thing  on  the  cast  and  its 
relationship  to  this  authorization:  TTie 
.senior  Senator  from  New  York  pointed 
out  very  prop)er;y.  that  India  is  a  very 
large  countr\-.  but  a  ver>-  weak  covmtry 
economically  It  has  been  broutiht  to  my 
attention  that  just  through  December 
1971 ,  it  is  estimated  that  India  will  spend, 
of  her  own  resources,  more  than  we  are 
Hi:«horizlnp  for  1  year  he.'-e — $260  nullion. 

While  I  was  in  New  Delhi  last  month 
and  while  I  was  in  Calcutta  last  month, 
I  heard  .substantial  Indian  citizens  who 
are  educated  and  aware  frankly  discuss 
whether  it  would  be  economically  better 
to  continue  supporting  9  million  refugees 
or  to  have  war  with  Pakistan,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  an  additional  reason  for  our 
show  of  strength  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr  FLrLBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr  SAXBE  I  know  that  tills  kind  of 
talk  goes  on.  to  which  tlie  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  referred.  But  I  do  not 
tliink  that  is  the  simple  choice.  I  think 
the  choice  is  whether  they  have  war  and 
the  refugees,  because  having  a  war  is  just 
going  to  increase  the  numt)er  of  refugees. 

These  are  persons  who  have  been  dis- 
placed by  the  breakdown  of  the  jute  in- 
dustry in  East  Bengal  They  are  caused 
by  the  typhoon  which  struck  there  18 
months  ago  It  is  caused  by  thp  repression 
of  the  militanslic  regime  These  are  all 
l)rot>lems  that  have  accumulated. 

Many  of  these  r>eople  are  there  be- 
cause even  if  there  were  no  civil  imrest, 
there  is  no  livelihood  for  them,  because 


the  jute  Industry  has  collapsed,  and  they 
came  where  they  can  get  a  free  meal.  In- 
dia has  welcomed  them  and  has  done  a 
very  humanitarian  thing,  and  I  think  we 
must  applaud  the  action  that  India  has 
t-'ken. 

We  certainly  want  to  do  everything  to 
discourage  war  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan. But,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  look  to  where  the  al- 
liances are,  the  alliances  of  India  and 
Russia.  I  want  to  be  a  friend  to  India. 
Certainly,  they  are  the  only  nation  that 
I  would  regard  as  operating  imder  demo- 
cratic process  on  the  Continent  of  Asia. 
I  admire  their  desire  to  better  them- 
selves. 

But  I  must  remind  the  Senator  that 
they  are  going  to  have  this  problem 
whether  they  have  war  or  do  not  have 
war.  They  are  going  to  have  this  prob- 
lem continuing  untU  the  jute  industiy  is 
replaced  by  some  type  of  industry  that 
can  soak  up  these  workers  previously  em- 
ployed there.  They  are  going  to  have  this 
problem  as  long  as  Pakistan  thinks  it  can 
rule  the  major  part  of  its  nation  by  the 
army. 

The  amendment  that  is  in  there  is  put 
in  with  the  hope  that  it  will  bring  some 
pressure  to  bear  on  Pakistan  to  recog- 
nize that  they  cannot  continue  in  the 
present  situation.  I  hope  it  works.  But  I 
think  the  only  way  we  can  do  tliis  part  of 
it  is  to  say.  "All  right,  we  will  go  in 
with  a  consortium  We  want  to  help  and 
to  do  our  part,  as  we  have  many  times  All 
over  the  world  we  have  demonstrated  our 
compassion,  our  altruism,  and  we  want 
to  do  this."  But  I  do  not  think  we  should 
do  it  for  more  than  1  year.  We  have  to 
see  how  this  works.  We  want  to  see  if  the 
refugee  problem  is  solved  or  if  it  is  a 
ph.enomenon  that  is  going  to  continue 
until  there  is  some  resettlement,  some 
plan  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  problem  that 
will  be  solved  by  relief  I  think  that  1 
year  is  sufficient. 

Mr  B.AKER  Mr  President,  how  mucii 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  htis  40  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr  BAKER  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
After  that,  I  will  be  willing  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  and  proceed  to 
a  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Before  the  Senator  starts, 
will  he  yield  to  me  so  that  we  can  com- 
plete the  thought  we  had  before? 

Mr.  BAKER  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  thought  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator s  amendment  were  adopted,  we  could 
add  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph — be- 
cause the  paragraph  reads  appropriately 
for  it — the  following  As  it  stands  now.  it 
reads  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph: 

Such  assistance  shall  be  distributed,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  and  by  International  institutions  and 
relief  agencies  or  United  States  voluntary 
agencies. 

Add: 
and,  or   under  the   auspices  of  an   Interna- 
tional consortium  or  consortia  organized  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Senator  does  not  have  to  do  tliat 
now. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  stated 
earlier.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  bein;,' 
added  I  would  prefer  to  proceed  with  the 
amendment  as  we  have  debated  it.  and  I 
would  certiimly  support  the  suggestion 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Vt.rk  after  the 
amendment  Is  acted  on,  U)  add  that  I 
understand  that  it  would  come  after  ihe 
last  word  on  line  3,  page  32. 

Mr.  JAVITS  That  ;s  right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  would  be  entirely 
appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  once  again.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  do  not  visualize  this  authori- 
zation as  a  way  of  settling  the  internal 
problems  of  Pakistan,  nor  do  I,  for  that 
matter,  think  it  is  going  to  settle  the 
problems  between  India  and  Pakistan 

I  think  we  ought  to  keep  in  niind  that, 
wiiolly  aside  from  tiie  rea.son.s  and  the 
cause  for  the  contlict  and  the  situation 
as  we  find  it.  there  are  9  milhon  East 
i'akustanis  in  East  India,  in  the  State  of 
East  Bengal  I  tlunk  it  is  clear  that  many 
of  them  are  going  to  die  unless  they  are 
properly  taken  care  of,  and  this  authori- 
zation represenUs  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  relief  effort  by  India  and 
by  many  other  countries,  including  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  think  it  ought  to  t)e  borne  in  mind- 
as  I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  do — that 
by  ilie  time  we  get  this  bill  passed,  and 
certainly  by  the  time  it  is  signed,  prob- 
ably 5  months  of  thi.s  fiscal  year  will  have 
elapsed  and  we  will  have  only  "  months 
of  the  authorization  remaining 

I  think  it  is  Imperative  that  now.  at 
this  time,  when  probably  the  greatest 
crisis  the  international  community  has 
before  it  is  at  its  height,  tiie  United 
States  siiould  exercise  its  maximum  ef- 
fort to  alleviate  the  huniHn  .-suffering  and 
the  misery  that  goes  wnii  i' 

I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the  point 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  K< -fu!;  Relations 
that  we  ought  not  arraiige  ;i  .-^I'uation  to 
acquire  a  client  state.  But.  my  gcxxiness. 
after  all  the  relations  we  have  had  with 
and  the  economic  assistance  .>.e  have 
given  to  India  and  to  Pakistan,  if  we  now 
have  to  face  the  prospect  of  creating  a 
client  state,  it  is  a  little  late  in  the  game. 
I  am  trying  to  respond  to  human  .suiTer- 
ing,  and  I  think  we  have  never  seen 
human  sufTering  in  recent  years  on  the 
scale  and  of  the  scoj^e  we  find  now  in 
India. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  mean  a 
client  state  in  the  sense  of  a  national 
problem.  We  did  take  considerable  re- 
sponsiblhty  for  the  refugees  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  we  still  do,  after  these 
many  years.  It  Is  on  a  .small  scale.  I  sup- 
pose we  can  afford  it.  But  this  is  on  such 
an  enormous  scale  that  I  .submit  it  is 
just  unreasonable  for  us  now  to  assume 
the  same  relationship  to  this  problem  as 
we  did  with  the  refugee  problem  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  House  authorized  only  $ino  mil- 
lion. We  authorized  %2m)  niiihon  We 
have  more  than  doubled  what  the  Hou.se 
authorized,  which  I  think  Is  very  gen- 
erous. Of  course  you  can  always  come  in. 
for  more.  I  suppose  if  you  asked  for  $800 
million,  they  can  find  somebody  to  use  it. 
I  really  think  the  $250  million  Is  a  rea- 
sonable amount. 


If  tiie  United  States  assumed  the  re- 
.sptmsibility  for  the  refiigee  problem  in 
India,  ju.st  a,s  we  did  in  the  Middle  Ea.st. 
then  we  would  be  saddled  with  It.  That 
is  th.e  tliought  I  wa.s  trying  to  convey. 

Mr  AIKKN  Mi  President,  will  the 
Senat<.ir  yield? 

Mr   B.^KER.  I  yield. 

Mr  AIKEN  A.s  the  chairman  has 
stated,  ttie  House  autlionzed  $100  mil- 
lion for  1  year.  Then  tiie  administration 
requested  tliat  the  amount  be  raised  to 
$250  million  I  under.stood  that  that  was 
for  1  year  An  enipk)yee  of  the  State  De- 
partment say.s  It  was  wanted  for  2  years. 
Tiiat  was  not  my  understanding.  Any- 
way, at  no  time  have  they  requested 
more  tlian  $250  million  for  the  refugee 
progrsun. 

I  understand  there  may  be  some  other 
development's;  that  other  countries  may 
come  in  and  make  larger  contributions 
tlian  they  have  made  .so  far.  The  United 
States  hai  been  bearing  the  load  for  the 
most  part  up  to  now,  but  in  the  coming 
year,  it  is  hoped  to  get  some  agreements 
from  other  countries  in  connection  with 
the  relief  program.^  So  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate bill  is  all  rigiit,  and  I  cannot  support 
the  amendment,  because  it  is  quite  con- 
trary to  my  understanding. 

Mr  BAKER  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
our  part,  and  oiu-  part  is  to  treat  the 
AID  program  as  we  have  in  the  last  2 
years. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  S,\XBE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRKiHT.  I  yield 

Mr  S.\XBE.  I  have  one  otiier  remark 
to  iiiake  I  imderstand  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  .seen  the  situation 
firstltand.  If  we  want  to  ket^p  the  ref- 
ugees in  camps  and  provide  more  money 
for  them — because  horrible  as  their  con- 
ditions are.  they  are  probably  better 
than  their  living  conditions  at  iiome 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  refugees  are  probably  better  off  in 
the  camps  than  they  were  in  Paki.stan. 
There  is   also   no   doubt   that   they   are 


better  off  there  than  they  were  in  Cal- 
cutta. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  saw  barbed  wire 
being  put  around  refugee  camps  In  Cal- 
cutta, not  to  keep  the  refugees  in.  but 
to  keep  tlie  resident.*^  of  Calcutta  out, 

I  can  detect  no  evidence  that  they  are 
going  to  leave.  I  know  of  no  basi.s  on 
winch  we  can  think  they  are  going  to 
leave,  and  I  do  not  sec  liow  we  are  go- 
ing to  let  tJiem  stay  there,  9  million 
strong,  while  we  fuss  about  it. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  vicld'' 

Mr.  BAKER.  X  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  read  a  let- 
ter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  tlie  Senator   from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  letter  rtmds: 

Thk  WHm  HousK.     > 
Washington,  September  30,  1971. 
The  Speakes  of  the  House  or  Repkesenta- 
rrvEs: 
Sm:    I    ask    tlie    Congress    to    consider   an 
amendment  to  the  request  for  appropriations 
transmitted  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972  in  the  amount  of  $260  million  for  for- 
eign assistance. 

The  detaUs  of  this  proposal  are  set  forth 

In  the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Director  of 

the  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget,  with 

whose  comments  and  obBervatlona  I  concur. 

Respectfully  yours, 

RicHABo  Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  aLso  the  letter  of  Mr. 
George  Shultz  regarding  the  $250  mil- 
Uon  request  for  fiscal  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXECUTTVE  OmCE  or  THE  PiESlDENT, 

OmcE  or  Management  and  Budcet. 
Washington,  DC,  September  30,  1971. 
The  PmssiDCNT, 
The  White  House. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your 
conslderstloa  an  amendment  to  the  request 
for  appropriations  transmitted  In  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  yeaj  1972  Involving  an  lncreas« 
In  the  amount  of  $250  million  for  Interna- 
tional development  assistance,  as  follows: 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATtO  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
CRANTS  AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS 


Budgat 
tppandit 

pagt    Haadinf 


Request 
pending 


Proposed 
amendments 


Revised 
request 


18    "Retufaa  reliaf " — 

(Attar  the  last  paragraph  under  the  heading  "Grants  and  other 
programs,"  insert  the  above   new  heading  and  the  lollowing 
paragraph  (hereunder.) 
"For  Ihe  reiiel  and  rehanilrlation  of  refiigees  Irom  East  Pakistan  and 
lor  humanitarian  relief  in  East  Pakistan,  1250,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  aipendad." 


0    ^250,000.000      {250,000,000 


The  amendment  to  the  budget  for  refugee 
relief  will  provide  •250  million  for  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  from  East 
Pakistan  and  for  humsnltartan  relief  in 
East  Pakistan  under  the  leadership  and 
coordination  of  the  tJnited  Nations.  The 
United  States  has  already  provided  $70.5 
million  In  relief  assistance  for  refugees  in 
India  through  the  United  Nations  High 
Oommlseloner  for  Refugees  and  ^9.7  nUlUon 
in  dollar  assistance  to  East  Pakistan.  Pood 
Resources  under  Public  Law  480  will  supple- 
ment the  funds  now  requested. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ok'.r.e  P    8HT7I.TZ,  Director. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  have  that  information.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  it  is  not  an  administration 
amendment.  Tliis  Is  an  amendment  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
accomplLsh  a  purpose  that,  I  believe,  is 
very,  very  urgent  and  i.'^  based  on  my 
personal  oix'^crvation.-;.  I  do  not  profess 
to  speak  on  l>ehalf  of  tiie  administration, 
.As  I  liave  stated  to  the  dLstinguislied 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  have  no  idea 
what  the  reaction  will  i^e  if  tlie  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 
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Mr.  AIKEN,  Tlie  letter  was  sent  only 
a  few  weeic.s  a^io. 

Mr.  B.^KP:}^  This  is  a  moderate 
amendment  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  the  administration  may  have  sub- 
mitted. I  want  that  imderstood. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  I 
yisld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr,  BAKER.  I  yield  back  the  remam- 
der  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  l>ack.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS  (when  his  name  was 
called* .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  *Mr. 
Randolph)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas  <  Mr. 
Bentsen).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  <  Mr.  Inouye  « ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Jackson  i,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy*,  the 
Senator  from  Wyommg  'Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  iMr. 
MusKiE ) ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph  I,  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia I  Mr.  TuNNEY).  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  i  Mr.  Tunney  ) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson )  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  resvilt  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

[No,  269  Leg.) 
YEAS— 18 
Baker  Cook  McOovem 

Beall  Cooper  Moss 

Bellmon  Cranston  PeU 

Bogga  Fong  Scbwelker 

Brock  Hatneld  Welcker 

Brooke  Javtts  Young 

NATS— 61 

Aiken  Byrd,  Va,  Kagleton 

Allen  Byrd,  W.  Va.        Eastland 

Allott  Cannon  EHlender 

Anderson  Case  Ervln 

Bayh  ChUes  Pannln 

Bennett  Cotton  Pulbrlght 

Bible  Curtis  QambreU 

Burdick  Dole  Ooldwater 


Gn.f.n 

O'viriity 

Hanseu 

Hart 

Harlke 

Hollln(;s 

Hrviska 

Hugbes 


McClellan 

Metcalt 

M!l>r 

Mondale 

Mi.nioya 

Nelson 

PaBtcire 

Pearson 


Scott 

Sini-.b 

Sparfcman 

Sixing 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 


Jordan,  N.C.  Percy 

Long  Prozmire 

Magnuson  RlblcoO 

Mansfield  Roth 

Mathlas  Saxbe 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    A    LIVE    PAIR,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Stennls,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO — 20 

Bentsen  Inouye  Muskle 

Buckley  Jackson  Packwood 

Church  Jordan,  Idaho  Randolph 

Dominick  Kennedy  Tower 

Gravel  McOee  Tunney 

Harris  Mclutyre  WUllama 

Humphrey  Mundt 

So  Mr.  Baker's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  jimior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  <Mr.  Brock),  I  call  up  his 
amendment  which  is  at  the  desk,  and 
which  is  cosponsored  by  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley'.  I 
ask  that  tlie  amendment  be  stated  and 
made  the  pendmg  busmess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson  ) .  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  538 
On  page  61,  line  8,  strike  out  all  throvigh 
line    15,   and   renumber   succeeding   sessions 
accordingly. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  if  he 
can  advise  the  Senate  concerning  busi- 
ness for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
perhaps  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  we 
will  come  in  at  10  o'cl(x:k  tomorrow 
morning.  There  will  be  a  brief  period  for 
the  conduct  of  morning  busmess  and 
then  the  Brock-Buckley  amendment  will 
be  pending. 

It  is  anticipated  we  will  have  a  number 
of  amendments  tomorrow  and  it  is  also 
anticipated  that  in  an  efifort  to  get  along 
with  this  bill  the  Senate  may  weU  stay  in 
late  tomorrow  evening.  We  will  come  in 
early  on  Friday.  The  Senate  will  stay  in 
late  that  evening  m  an  attempt  to  avoid 
a  Saturday  session.  So  it  will  call  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  anticipate  that  we 
will  bring  up  the  Alaskan  Claims  bill  on 
Monday.  As  of  now,  I  do  not  know  when 
the  bill  on  warranties  will  be  brought  up, 
but  we  are  working  with  the  intere.'^ted 
parties.  That  bill  i.<:  S  986  It  looks  now 
as  if  it  might  be  Monday  afternoon  Fol- 
lowing that  we  wil!  Iiave  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  which  .should  be  reported  to  the 
calendar  siiortly.  and  it  is  anticipat.ed 
that  sometime  m  tlie  next  v.eek  or  so  it 
might  \x-  possible  to  rer)ort  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr   M.«iNSFIEIJD   I  yield. 


Mr.  TALMADGE  TTi  IMJ  imili  iii(  two 
sessions  a  day  on  thetMtlUll.  We  have 
made  good  progress.  If  the  Senate  mam- 
tains  a  quorum  through  Saturday,  there 
is  a  possibility  we  could  report  the  bill  by 
the  end  of  the  week  and  1  feel  sure  if  it  Is 
not  reported  by  the  end  of  the  week,  it 
will  be  reported  the  early  part  of  next 
week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  Also,  the  bill  having  to 
do  with  the  EEOC  will  be  reported  today 
or  tomorrow,  so  there  is  a  heavy  schedule 
ahead  for  the  Senate.  I  urge  all  Senators 
to  i-emain  on  the  job  and  to  be  close  at 
hand  because  tomorrow  and  Friday  will 
be  extremely  difficult  days  and  if  we  do 
not  complete  this  bill  Friday  night  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  joint  leadership  to 
come  in  on  Saturday,  a  fate  which  I 
would  like  to  avoid  at  least  this  weekend. 


THE  CONSUMER  PRODUCTION  WAR- 
RANTIES AND  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
OP  1971 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  soon  lake  up  consideration  of  S.  986, 
the  Consiuner  Product  Warranties  and 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Improvement 
Act  of  1971  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported out  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  We  worked  long  and  ha:d 
in  fashioning  this  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide the  public  with  the  itind  of  constuner 
protection  it  needs  in  this  area,  and 
simultaneously  eliminate  additional  bur- 
dens en  businessmen  offering  warranties. 

The  results  of  this  labor  have  been 
significant.  We  have  achieved  significant 
acceptance  of  the  measvxre  from  all  seg- 
ments. Of  particular  interest  is  a  poll 
conducted  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business.  Now  usually 
these  independent  businessmen  are  some- 
what hesitant  about  accepting  new  con- 
sumer proposals.  They  frequently  fear 
that  onerous  burdens  will  be  placed  upon 
them.  But  I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that 
this  is  not  the  case  with  S.  986.  The  poll 
foimd  that  72  percent  of  business  people 
are  in  favor  of  the  bill,  24  percent  oppose 
it  and  4  percent  do  not  have  an  opinion. 
When  we  can  come  out  with  a  bill  sup- 
ported by  72  percent  of  the  business  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States,  I  think  we  have 
a  good  bill. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  the  poll  which  appeared  in  the 
Frederick,  Md.  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PxTLL    Warranty 

The  nation's  independent  business  owners. 
who  are  outspoken  In  opposition  to  some  ol 
the  proposals  made  under  the  banner  of  "con- 
sumer protection,"  do  however  favor  making 
the  words  •"full  warranty"  mean  ezacUy 
what  the  consumer  thinks  they  mean. 

In  a  nationwide  poll,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  finds  business 
owners,  by  a  3-1  margin,  favoring  legislation 
by  Senator  Wa.Ten  Maciiuson  of  Washing- 
ton which  would  require  manufacturers  to 
stand  behind  iheir  full  warranties  by  making 
good  on  repair  or  relacement  of  defective 
products  .  .  .  with  no  "outs"  in  the  fine 
print. 

The  average  consumer  is  confused  or  mis- 
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led  by  many  WHraBltMMlA  fuaraiuies.  and 
probably  need;!  a  iPiral  opinion  to  understand 
the  limits  of  pr  .i.».  t.  .•;  .tiered  by  the  manu- 
facturer. 

The  Federal.  i-a  found  72  per  cent  of 

the  business  pt- .j  .»■  ;ii  favor  of  Senator  Mag- 
nusoQ's  legislation,  only  24  per  cent  opposing 
It,  and  the  remaining  4  per  cent  on  the  fence. 

Responses  of  Maryland  Independents  add 
up  to  73  per  cent  In  favor.  23  per  cent  against 
the  measure,   and   4   pfv  rpnt    undecided 

Senator  Ma^mi.s.  n  (Mp-'s  •..  niake  the  li'r:r. 
"full  warranty  re.i;:,  .i.c.iaiigful  by  requir- 
ing the  maiiufactii.i  r  :.  tiiply  with  some  14 
disclosure  require:!. •■;  -  .v;,'-!-i  would  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  thf  i-'  :  .tirranty  cover- 
age. Warranties  iivf  riie»>'  t  •  t\f^f  Federal 
standards  cculd  be  calle<1  ,,i."it.  warran- 
ties."  but   not   "full   warra! :■  

The   bill   sets  as  mlniniu.r    hiiif-rii  liii 

ards  of  a  full  warranty  tnf  iuai.uf.i.  •  irer  ^ 
responsibility  of  repairing  or  replacing  any 
malfunctioning  or  defective  product  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  purchase  with  no 
charge  to  the  consumer. 

For  years,  many  Independent  retailers  have 
complained  that  they  are  In  the  "hot  seat" 
In  dealing  with  dissatisfied  customers  seek- 
ing warranty  services.  The  retailer  Is  the  one 
who  usually  explains  that  the  warranty  is 
limited,  that  the  manufacturer  will  not  re- 
place the  defective  part,  that  labor  charges 
are  not  covered,  etc 

The  Federation  has  received  many  com- 
plaints from  retailers  on  this  problem,  and 
on  the  general  level  of  workmanship  In  prod- 
ucts which  result  In  consumer  complaints 
to  Lhe  retailers. 

If  manufacturers  had  to  stand  behind 
their  full  warranties  and  make  good  on  de- 
fective products,  it's  assumed  by  business 
people  that  manufacturers  would  be  more 
diligent  about  seeing  that  products  were 
made  to  last  for  the  full  length  of  the  war- 
ranty period. 

An  earlier  poll  of  Independents  showed  43 
per  cent  are  In  favor  and  49  per  cent  opposed 
to  another  Congressional  bill  which  would 
set  up  government  machinery  to  tag  durable 
consumer  products  with  statements  of  "life- 
time expectancy." 

Perhaps  the  Magnuaon  bill  engenders  more 
support  because  It  gets  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  of  warranties,  and  manufacturers' 
devious  use  of  these  documents,  without 
creating  new  government  bureaucracy,  but 
simply  beefing  up  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  In  this  area. 


YOUTH   MOVEMENT  FOR  SAFE 
iUQHWAYS 

Mr.  MAONUSON  Mr  President,  the 
first  national  youth  traffic  safety  con- 
ference was  held  last  week,  October  8-11, 
In  Oakland.  Calif  .  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  nationwide  youth  movement 
aimed  at  rediocing  the  senseless  slaughter 
of  Americans  on  our  highways  The  con- 
ference, sponsored  by  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation laiown  as  YOUTHS — Youth  Order 
Urilted  Toward  Highway  Safety — in- 
cluded some  123  delegates  representing 
every  State,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  concern  of  the  delegates  centered 
primarily  around  the  UJ1U5U. Ill .  hi.,!,  p.'^o 
portion  of  fatalities  amoTu;  !:,.••!-  i:uifr 
the  age  of  25.  Highway  ar<.  ideuLs  in  I96y 
claimed  the  lives  of  17  700  youtlLs.  ap- 
proximately iialf  of  ail  deatli.s  of  those 
between  tlie  H«es  of  IS- 24  Youthful 
drivers  are  mvolvcti  it;  60  jwr -pnt  more 
fatal  accidents  than  ih*';.--  prMifirtinn  of 
the  driving  population 

Armed   with   th.i.'^  data     the  delegates 


assembied  a  tiirpe-pronged  art;on  pro- 
gram aimed  at  niniinii/.inK  deaths  on  the 
highway  Part  I  of  the  program  w  ».•<  di- 
rected tcward  Die  driver  himself;  his 
driving  skills,  attitude.s.  aiui  state  of 
physical  and  mtrUal  liealtli  But  realizing 
that  It  1.1  often  ditlii  ult  to  i  hanRe  people 
and  that  people  are  not  the  sole  cause  of 
traffic  accidents,  the  delegates  aimed  part 
II  atid  III  of  their  program  at  Insuring 
that  ilie  autos  we  drive  and  the  roads  we 
drive  on  are  well  constructed  and  de- 
Signed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olutions adopted  at  the  youth  conference 
he  printed  in  tlie  Record  following  my 
remarks.  I  a.sk  for  its  printing  with  the 
urgent  hope  that  young  people  through- 
out the  United  States  will  work  in  their 
coinmum:ies  for  better  highway  safety. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SuaviVAL   1971 — Adopted  PBSOt-unoNS  From 
"How  To  Ckash"   Wokkshop 
'  I 

Whereas,  currently  available  crash  protec- 
tion devices  (I.e.  seat  belts)  have  proven  to 
be  ineRecUve  In  the  prevention  of  personal 
injury  In  auto  crashes  due  to  lack  of  use; 
and. 

Whereas,  passive  restraint  systems  offer 
satisfactory  protection  In  crash  situation  be- 
cause of  the  automatic  nature  of  their  opera- 
tion as  well  as  because  of  their  proven  struc- 
tural advantages;  and. 

Whereas,  we,  the  members  of  Survival  '71 
believe  that  manufacturers  are  Indeed  capa- 
ble of  producing  such  devices  Inunedlately 
at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  1971  Youths  Con- 
ference fully  approves  the  Crash  Survivabil- 
ity standards  set  forth  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Stand- 
ard 208;  and. 

Be  it  also  resolved  that  this  Youths  Sur- 
vival Conference  censures  the  Department  of 
Transp>ortatlon  for  postponing  the  effecting 
of  these  regulations;   and, 

Be  It  Anally  resolved  that  this  Youths 
Survival  Conference  requests  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  re-establish  Au- 
gust 15,  1973  as  the  date  for  the  operatlonal- 
izatlon  of  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Standard 
208. 

n 

Whereas,  we  the  members  of  Survival  "71 
have  received  information  regarding  effective 
passive  restraint  systems;  and. 

Whereas,  we  see  the  necessity  for  the  pub- 
lic  to   receive   similar   information. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  automotive  indus- 
try not  present  misinformation  In  advertis- 
ing: that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
provide  information  regarding  alrbags  as  an 
effective  passive  restraint  system;  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  require  substan- 
tiation of  all  publicized  facts  regarding  pas- 
sive restraint  systems. 

in 

Whereas,  we.  the  members  of  Survival  '71 
have  seen  the  need  for  safe  highway  dealgn 
and  the  removal  of  highway  iiazards;  and 

Whereas,  young  people  can  be  a  vigorous 
force  to  aaelst  In  detecting  and  helping  to 
eradicate  such  hazards. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  local  committees  set  up 
the  neceaaary  ohanneU  to  generate  Interest 
and  action  on  the  part  of  youths  to  eliminate 

buKvivAi.   1971— AiK>PTSD  RcsoLtmoifa 

X 
The  delegates  of  Survival  '71  strongly  rec- 
ommend  to  President   Nixon   and   Congress 


that   the  Highway  Safety  Act  become  a  top 
priority  Issue  In  the  national  mind,  and  that 
significantly  additional  funds  t>e  made  avail- 
able to  support  the  highway  safety  effort, 
n 

Survival  '71  recommends  to  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  A.  Volpe  that  separate 
funds  be  set  aside  for  Youth  Highway  Safety 
Action  Programs,  which  will  be  coordinated 
through  the  Youth  Highway  Safety  Advis- 
ory Committee. 

StTUVIVAL    1971 — ADt)PTED    RESOLtmoNS   Fbom 

"Rolling  Stonsd  °  Workshop 


Due  to  the  critical  lack  of  data  concerning 
the  effects  of  drugs  on  driving.  Survival  '71 
notes  with  Interest  and  fully  supports  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  upcoming 
studies  on  drugs  and  driving. 

n 

Since  It  Is  extremely  dlfBcult  for  Individ- 
uals to  determine  their  approximate  blood 
aloohol  content.  Survival  '71  recommends 
that  Inexpensive  balloon  breath  test  equip- 
ment be  avaUable  for  purchase  in  all  busi- 
nesses licensed  to  sell  alcoholic  beverages. 

It  appears  that  certain  drinking  laws  en- 
courage yovmg  people  to  combine  their  drink- 
ing and  their  driving, 

(1)  To  stop  18-21  year  olds  driving  long 
distances  to  obtain  aloohol  from  states  with 
lower  drinking  ages,  and, 

(2)  To  help  prevent  constimptlon  of  al- 
cohol in  motor  vehicles  due  to  inability  to 
drink  elsewhere, 

ni 

Survival  "71  recommends  that  a  legal  drink- 
ing age  of  18  years  be  made  uniform  through- 
out the  nation. 

IV 

Survival  "71  feels  that  Ignorance  of  the 
effects  of  alcohol  and  drugs  on  the  driving 
abilities  of  young  people  Is  a  significant  ob- 
struction to  reducing  their  excessive  accident 
fatality  rate, 

1.  Survival  "71  therefore  recommends  that 
driver  education  courses  t>e  required  to  real- 
IstlcEilly  deal  with : 

(a)  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
body; 

(b)  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
t>ody  as  related  to  driver  performance;  and 

(c)  the  effects  of  t>oth  prescription  and 
nonprescription  drugs  on  driver  perform- 
ance, where  such  are  known. 

Materials  used  In  such  Instruction  should 
be  updated  periodically. 

2.  It  Is  further  recommended  that  any 
driver  licensing  standard  proposed  by  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion or  promulgated  by  any  state  be  re- 
quired to  Include  a  significant  number  of 
examination  questions  relating  to: 

(a)  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
body; 

(b)  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  body  as 
related  to  driver  performance; 

(c)  the  effects  of  both  prescription  and 
non-preacrlptlon  drugs  on  driver  perform- 
ance where  tuch  are  known. 

Subsequent  or  periodic  license  re-examl- 
natlon.  If  any,  should  include  materials  and 
questions  related  to  the  above  subject  mat- 
ter and  all  such  materials  and  questions 
should  be  updated  periodically. 

3.  Finally,  mass  advertising  campaigns  re- 
lated to  the  problem  of  drinking  and  driv- 
ing should  be  geared  toward  the  particular 
problems  of  the  15  24  year  age  group  In  an 
amount  proportionate  to  this  group's  In- 
volvement In  alcohol  related  fatalities. 

V 

Survival  '71  recommends  that  the  use  of 
driver  rehabilitation  clinics  and  driver  re- 
education schools  be  made  an  Integral  part 
of  the  sentencing  of  drivers  convicted  of 
driving  while  intoxicated  and  that  such  sen- 
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tenclng  procedures  be  established  by  law  in 
every  state  and  be  Included  In  the  Alcohol 
safety  standard 

VT 

Survival  '71  strontfly  recomniend.s  that  the 
Olfice  of  Alcohol  Cuuiitermeftsurea  undertake 
■_  detailed  study  of  the  penalties  now  in  ex- 
istence In  every  st.ate  for  ail  ofleu&es  of  driv- 
ing while   under  the  Influence  In  order  to: 

(1)  evaluate  their  overall  effect  In  reduc- 
ing the  incidence  of  drunk  driving; 

1 2)  eliminate  Ineffective  or  unreasonable 
penal  provisions; 

(3)  establish  a  model  criteria  for  the  pen- 
alties that  may  be  invoked  upon  conviction 
for  first,  second,  or  third  offenses  of  driving 
wUUe  intoxicated 

vn 

The  Committee  recommends  to  the  youth 
conference  the  following  proposal  for  Im- 
mediate action  on  the  state  level : 

Action  program  I — Drunk  Driver  Interlock 

The  Committee  Recommends: 

( 1 )  that  Youths  explore  the  possibility  of 
Insurance  rate  reductions  upon  voluntary  in- 
stallation of  an  approved  drunk  driving  In- 
terlock device — and 

(2)  that  Youths  support  action  which 
would  make  the  installation  of  an  Interlock 
system  after  a  DWI  conviction  a  voluntary 
alternative  to  all  or  part  of  a  fine  or  Jail 
sentence. 

The  Committee  is  in  agreement  that  such 
Interlock  devices  could.  In  addition  to  the 
drunk  driving  function,  serve  as  significant 
deterrents  to  auto  theft,  and  that  knowledge 
of  this  by  the  public  might  significantly 
lessen  possible  public  opposition  to  such 
devices. 

Action  program  11— .10%  BAC  and  Quanti- 
tative Testing 

1.  In  view  of  the  established  relationship 
of  a  .10%  Blood  Alcohol  concentration  to  low 
levels  of  driver  performance,  and 

In  view  of  the  congested  dockets  of  our 
criminal   court  systems  and  trafllc  courts. 

The  Committee  recommends  action  by 
youth  delegates  to  win  both  public  and  leg- 
islative support  for  making  operation  of  a 
motor  vehicle  by  persons  with  blood  alcohol 
concentrations  of  .10%  or  more  illegal  per  ie. 

2.  Furthermore.  In  view  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing need  for  precise  statistical  Information  on 
the  exact  extent  of  the  relationship  of  alcohol 
to  traffic  fatalities,  the  Committee  further 
urges  that  the  youth  delegates  work  to  win 
both  public  and  legislative  support  for  leg- 
islation requiring  quantitative  tests  for 
alcohol  and  other  drugs  on  the  bodies  of  all 
persons  fatally  Injured  In  motor  vehicle 
crashes. 

Action  program  III — Drunk  Patrols 
In  view  of  the  fact  of  high  concentrations 
of  drunken  drivers  operating  their  vehicles 
within  certain  time  periods  and  In  certain 
areas,  the  committee  recommends  that  the 
Youths  delegates,  both  by  Individual  contact 
and  organized  groupw,  attempt  to  have  Gov- 
ernor's Representatives  for  Highway  Safety, 
as  well  as  local  authorities,  establish  special 
"drunk  patrols"  at  the  times  and  areas  In 
which  there  Is  a  high  probability  of  the 
presence  of  intoxicated  drivers. 

vni 
Survival  "71  strongly  recommends  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  &  Welfare, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Office  of  Alcohol 
Countermeasures,  Immediately  undertake  an 
in  depth  analysis  of  social  and  cultural  pres- 
sures that  have  been  used  to  emphasize  the 
social  irresponsibility  of  those  who  con- 
tribute In  any  form  to  the  occurrence  of 
such  deviate  activity  in  other  countries. 

Si'RvwAL    1971 — Adopted   Resolittions   From 

"How  Do  You  Rati"  Workshop 

As  Delegates  of  the  National  Youth  Traffic 

Safety  Conference,  we  see  a  need  for  driver 

education  and  one  major  goal  for  this  o<^nirse: 


Thl.s  Ooal  Being  The  development  of  an 
awareness  of  other  drivers  and  potentially 
hazardous  situations,  evaluation  of  these 
situations  and  the  ability  ui  handle  tlie 
aforementioned  correctly. 

We  recognize  ctrtaln  problems  need  t.o  be 
Investigated  a:.d  re.solved.  these  problems 
being; 

A.  Instructor  qualification  and  certifica- 
tion; and 

B    Material  and  curriculum  of  the  course. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  problems,  we 
resolve  the  following: 

In  the  area  of  Instructor  Improvement: 

1.  Urge  colleges  and  educative  Institutions 
to  offer  a  greater  quantity  and  quality  of 
safety  education  curricula. 

2    More  extensive  training. 

3.  Periodic  re-eval nation  of  Instructors. 

4.  More  extensive  knowledge  of  respective 
state  traffic  laws, 

5.  Regional  gathering  or  meeting  of  In- 
structors to  correlate  resources  of  Individual 
Instructors. 

6.  Instructor  must  maintain  an  excellent 
driving  record. 

7.  Raise  minimal  certification  require- 
ments. 

In  the  area  of  the  course.  »»■  re.--. .Ive: 

1.  Enlarge  the  scope  of  the  course. 
A.  The  Classroom  Phase  Through : 

1    State  laws  and  regulations: 

2.  Basic  operation  and  maintenance; 

3.  Use  of  Resource  Personnel; 

4.  Improvement  of  audio  visual  aids; 

5.  Operation  and  information  of  safety 
equipment; 

6.  Safety  Technology; 

7.  Drugs  and  driving  with  an  emphasis  on 
alcohol. 

3.  TTie  Simulator  phase : 

The  simulator  should  be  maintained  as  a 
tool  beneficial  as  Introduction  to  driving, 
and  as  a  means  to  reduce  the  load  on  in- 
structors. 

C.  The  Driving  phase: 

A  two  phase  system  w'th  driver  able  to 
receive  permit  after  first  phase  and  license 
after  second  phase: 

(a)  the  first  phase  Including  handling  the 
car  under  normal  conditions; 

(b)  the  second  phase  should  Include:  skid 
control,  blow-out  control,  panic  stop  control 
and  throttle  control,  and  related  driving 
skills  need   In   emergency   realistic   driving 

D.  (1)  The  Driver's  Education  Program 
should  first  be  made  available  to  everyone 
in  the  hope  of  an  eventual  compulsory  or 
mandatory  course. 

( 2 )  The  Driver's  Education  program  should 
be  made  a  part  of  a  K-12  {Kindergarten — 
12th  grade  system  of  safety  education). 

In  the  area  of  state  driver  licensing: 

(1)  testing  should  be  made  more  strenu- 
ous and  comprehensive; 

(2)  re-testlng  should  be  made  mandatory 
As  responsible   delegates,   we  should   con- 
tact: 

(1)  The  other  youth  In  a  survey  to  get  an 
honest  reaction  to  this  resolution; 

(3)  State  officials  In  order  to  get  these 
programs  Implemented. 

SuKvrvAL    1971 — Adopted   Resoldtions   From 
■  QrTTiNc  It  Togfther"  Workshop 

We,  the  members  of  Youth  Order  United 
Toward  Highway  Safety,  meeting  at  our  first 
National    Convention,   do   hereby, 
I 

Resolve,  that  Youth,  nationwide,  must  be 
made  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tragedy 
of  highway  deaths  afflicting  their  gr>up  and 
mu-st  be  motivated  by  us.  the  afcTe.sald  n;em- 
bcrs.  and  others  to  act  to  alleviate  and  end 
that  tragedy  .  .  . 

To  this  end,  let  a  theme  for  our  movement 
and  appropriate  symbols  be  devised   ar.d   it-: 


appr^jprlate  media  contacts  be  made  with  our 
Ii-.iow   youths 

We  do  hereby  commit  to  our  Touth  Order 
ti.ited  Toward  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
tommi'.tee  the  ta.sk  of  organizing  this  work 
and  of  disseminating  to  our  membership 
those  specific  Ideas  which  have  been  raised 
at  our  convention 

We.  the  members  of  Youth  Order  United 
Toward  Highway  Safety,  meeting  at  our  first 
national  convention  do  hereby, 

n 

Resolve,  that  the  financial  suppcrt.  Ide^s 
and  services  of  various  existing  groups  be 
used  to  further  our  cause  where  possible  and 
advisable;  toward  this  end,  we  specifically  call 
the  attention  of  the  Federal  government  in 
all  Its  branches,  the  State  governments,  local 
governments,  private  industry — especially. 
small  businesses— law  enforcement  agencies, 
organized  youth  groups — existing  now  and 
those  which  will  come  Into  being,  to  our 
movement  and  Its  concerns  and  advise  them 
of  the  supporting  role  with  which  we  charge 
them. 

We,  the  members  of  Youth  Order  United 
Toward  Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee, 
meeting  at  our  first  national  convention,  do 
hereby, 

ni 

Resolve,  that  the  continuing  existence  of 
Youths  and  our  Advisory  Committee  and  of 
our  membership  here  gathered  today  with 
those  who  will  Join  us  are  orgaiUzed  together 
to  stop  the  outrage  of  our  slaughter  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  take  our  lives  with 
the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  with 
inadequate  educational  programs,  with  poor- 
ly built  cars  and  poorly  designed  and  main- 
tained highways — to  this  end.  let  a  network 
of  Youth  Oroups  be  formed  locally,  statewide 
and  nationally,  to  serve  as  a  formal  commu- 
nication chain  for  us  and  to  aid  us  financial- 
ly and  organizationally.  Let  this  network  and 
Its  component  parts  relate  to  the  issues  of 
this  outrage  as  they  find  them  and  serve  the 
youth  of  our  country  by  attempting  to  ijetter 
their  lot.  especially  as  to  this  crisis  of  high- 
way fatalities.  We  do  hereby  authorize  and 
charge  our  Advisory  Committee  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  meet  the  goals  and  plans 
herein  named  and  to  do  so  based  partially  on 
a  review  of  the  activities  of  this  convention 
and  on  a  follow-up  and  evaluation  of  those 
activities  which  our  members  are  Involved  as 
we  accept  and  act  upon  the  challenge  of  this 
meeting. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'HR  9910)  tc 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ol 
1961.  Euid  for  other  purpa<;es. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate  the  amendment 
which  Ls  pending,  oflered  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  i  Mr.  Brock  >  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Buckley'. 
would  stnitp  ■section  410  relating  to  the 
Formosa  resoluiion.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  Sen- 
ator fromi  Ala.'^ka  made  a  change  so  far 
as  the  date  i.s  concerned  but  tliis  would 
strike  the  whole  section  I  have  made 
this  staternenl  .so  that  Senators  will 
know  what  tlie  pending  amendment  is 
about 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.^t  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  my.«;elf  2  minutes  ois  the  biil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator  fiom.   West   Vir!.'irua   is   re<'ognized. 
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ORDOi   FOR   SENATE   TO   COmTENE 
AT  9  AM.  MONDAY.  NOVEMBER  1 
1971 

Mr  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  asl:  unaxurnoii.s  consent  that  wten 
tiie  Senate  meeLs  on  Monday  next  Jt 
convene  at  9  a  ni 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Wilhout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 
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LAND  CLAIMS  OF  ALASKAN  NA- 
Tl  VES—  A  U  N  .\N  I M  O  US  -  CO  N  S  FIN '  I' 
AGREEMENT 

Mr  BYRDof  West  ViiKinia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, with  the  approval  of  the  distin- 
gui-slied  majority  leader,  and  having 
cleared  this  matter  wiUi  the  distin- 
suushed  Senator  from  WashmKUin  i  Mr 
Jackson  I,  Uie  distln(?ui.shed  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  iMr  Kthnedy),  the 
distrntmished  Senat^ir  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr,  HARRIS'  and  tlie  di.stingui.shed  mi- 
nority leader,  I  propose  the  following 
unanimous-consent  agreement : 

That   on   Monday,   at    10  o'clock,   a.m.. 
the  Senate  prcxieed  to  the  con.sideration 
of  S.  35,  a  bill  to  provide  for  settlement 
of  certain  land  claims  of  .'"ila-ska  Natives 
and  for  other  purpo.ses,  that  time  on  the 
bill  be  limited  to  4  hours,  that  time  an 
any  amendment  thereto  be  limited  U)  1 
hour,  thiat  time  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment  t>e  UnuU'd  lo  30  minuu-h,  that 
time  on  any  motion  or  appeal,  with  the 
exception  of  a  motion  U)  lay  on  the  Uble. 
be  hmlted   to  30   minutes    and   that   the 
forpKoms   times   be   equally   divided   be- 
tween   the   mover   of  sucti    amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  that  m  the  event  Uie  manager 
of  tiie  bill  supports  such  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal,  then  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion tiiereto  be  under  tiie  control  of  tl>e 
minority  leader  or  his  deslfmee,  that  no 
amendment   not  germane   be   in   order: 
and  that  Senators  m  control  of  the  tune 
on  the  bill  may  allot  Ume  therefrom  to 
any  Senator  un  any  amendment,  motion. 
or  appeal 

I  have  cleared  thi.s  atjreetnent  with  the 
distinKtuslitxl  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker  '  with  respect,  to  germane- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoiit 
objection,  it  ls  so  ordered 


first  part  of  next  week,  an  ocean  dumping 
bill  which  is  involved  in  thi.s  subject 
matter.  My  understanding  is  that  they 
are  working  on  some  other  portions  of 
the  oil  pollution  damage  problem  in  In- 
ternationa] waters  and  that,  logicallv, 
the  civil  liability  matter  would  come  up 
after  we  see  what  happens  in  that  par- 
ticular negotiation  All  of  us  are  an.xious 
to  get  at  this  job  and  get  it  done 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  The  .e- 
spon.se  I  was  given  was  based  on  the  in- 
formation supplied  U^  me  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhcxie  Island  '  Mr    Pei  l  ' 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  h(>f>e  thev  can  work 
both  of  them  out. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Yes.  I 
hope  so. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  may 
I  a£k  the  acting  majority  leader  and  the 
acting  minority  leader  a  question*'  I 
notice  on  the  executive  calendar  under 
•Treaties,'  Llie  International  Conven- 
tion on  Civil  UabiUty  for  Oil  Pollution 
Damage  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  hag 
t.)een  on  the  calendar,  but  I  wanted  to 
inquire  whether  there  is  a  'hold"  on  it 
or  wtiy  It  has  not  been  brought  up 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, It  is  my  undersundlng  that  the 
Senate  is  awaiting  the  negotiation  of  an- 
other International  agreement  This  is 
the  advice  that  nas  been  delivered  to  me 
by  the  dLstmguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  'Mr  Pell  through  a  meinber  of 
the  Policy  Committee  staff 

Mr  MAGNUSON  We  vnU  ha;e  out 
Of  the  Public  Work.s  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  probably   Lhe 


ORDER.S  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR NELSON.  TOANSACnON  OP 
ROL^nNE  MORNING  BUSINESS. 
AND  LAYING  THE  PROOK-BUCK- 
LEY  AMENDMENr  BEI-X)RE  SEN- 
ATE TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.<^t  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leadens  under  the  stajidinK  order, 
the  dlstingtushed  junior  Senator  froni 
Wisconsin  'Mr  Nelson-  be  rec-ognized 
for  not  Ui  exceed  15  minutes,  following 
which  there  b<>  a  in'riod  for  tiie  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  bu.sine.ss  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  and  tliat  at 
the  coiuio-sion  of  which  the  Chair  lay 
before  tlie  Senate  Uie  unnnislied  busi- 
ness, and  tiie  pending  question,  the 
ameiulment  by  tlie  distmgui.shed  Senator 
from  r-:-nne,s.see  Mr  Brock*  in  coPtxm- 
.sorslrip  with  the  disUngm.shed  Senator 
from  N''w  York  'Mr   Buckley i 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OhT^CER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  .so  ordered 


The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  1  • 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President 
the.se  tables  sliow  tiiat  for  the  fLscal  vear 
which  just  ended.  1971.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  a  Federr.l  funds  deficit  of 
$30  2  billion,  and  the  estimated  deficit 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  Ls  $35  billion 
iTiUv  m  this  2-year  period  there  will  be 
biuk-to-bac  k  deficiLs  totaling  at  leiu-t  $65 
billion  I  .submit  that  this  is  a  very  dan- 
geroas  and  serious  position  for  the  United 
States  to  be  in 

eXHIBlT  1 

FISCAL  TABLES-OCTOBER  1971 

TABLE  1.-U.S.  COLO  MOLDINGS,  TOTAL  RESERVE  ASSETS 

AND  LIQUID  LIABILines  TO  FOREIGNERS 

Prtected  ptrlodt,  in  billions  of  dolUrs) 


Gold  To»»(  Liquid 
lioldingj         BUtti      liabihtiM 

E^.»  World  W,,  II ».,  pa, 

*"«"">»" 10.1  12;  r  .Jto 

'  Etfimsttd  fituriL 

Sourct:  U.S.  Trnsury  Otpartmtnt 

TABLE  ?.     DEFICITS  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND  INTEREST  ON 
THE  NATIONAL  DEBT.  1963  72  INCLUSIVE 

IBilllons  of  dollan] 


XMoipti      Ovtltys 


D«licit 
(-) 


0«6t 
inMnst 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  assume  this  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  of  the  day. 

nie  f  RESIDING  OmCER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  tiiat  the  order 
for  the  quoi-urn  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered 


1963 us 

1964 87,2 

)»S 90.9 

'«« 101.4 

196' 111.8 

19a 114.7 

1969 143.3 

1970 U3.2 

jj» :  ms 

JW lUO 

10-]rurlot«l...  1,152.7 


90.1 
918 
94  8 
106.  S 
126.8 
143.1 
148.8 
IS6.3 
163.8 
178.0 


-6.  S 

-8.6 

-3  9 

-5.1 

-li.0 

-214 

-5.5 

-13.1 

-30.2 

-35.0 


10.0 
10.7 
11,4 
12,1 
13.5 
14.6 
16.6 
19.3 
20.8 
21.2 


1. 304. 0         151. 3 
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>  Estinultd  ti(ur(i. 

Sonrc*    OIBc»  of  Mjnt(em«nl  «nd   Budjet,  eicept  1972 

TABLE  3  -  FEDERAL  FINANCES.  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 
IBillioM  of  doUtrij 


FISCAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

M.  BVRD  of  Vlrgnua  Mr  President. 
I  want  to  expre.ss  again  my  deep  concern 
as  to  the  Nation  .s  fi.scal  condition.  I 
have  prepared  tliree  tables  One  gives 
U  S  gold  iioldings,  total  assets,  and  liquid 
liabiiitie.s  U)  foreigners  for  selective  pe- 
riods. The  second  table  shou-s  tiie  deficits 
m  Federal  funds  and  intere.sl  on  the 
national  debt.  1963  tnrough  1972.  int  lu- 
sive  Table  No  3  shows  tht  Federal 
Jlnances   for  the  tl.s<al   year   1971 

I  a.sk  jnanimou.s  cotusent  that  at  the 
conclasion  of  my  remarks  the.se  three 
tables  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 


Rtvtnuti 

Outlays 

D«fic«{-) 

of 

surplus  {+) 

F(d«r«<fuatfi 133  6 

Tru«t  Ivnds 54  7 

163.8 

47.8 

211.6 

-30.2 
-t-6.9 

-a  3 

Uwrad  b«d(fll 18t3 

Sourct:  U.S.  TrMmry  Dtpirtmsn' 

PROGRAM 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  Is  as 
follows; 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a.m.  After  tiie  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin 'Mi  Nelson'  will  be  recogru/,ed 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  following 
uhich  there  wlh  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at 
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the  conclusion  of  which  tlie  Clvair  will 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. H.R.  9910.  a  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  The  pending 
question  at  Uiat  tune  will  be  the  amend- 
ment whuii  was  called  up  a  few  minutes 
ago  by  Uie  distinguished  a.ssistant  Re- 
publican leader,  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Brock  and  Mr.  Buckley. 

I  ask  unanimous  conseir.  that  the  time 
on  the  amendment  not  .sUrt  running 
until  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Vir^;uiia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, under  the  agreement,  time  on  any 
amendment  to  the  bill  is  limited  to  2 
hoLU-s.   Time  on  any  amendment   to  an 


ainendmcnl  is  limited  to  30  minutes. 
Time  on  any  motion  or  appeal,  with  Uie 
exception  of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  tatie, 
IS  limited  to  30  mnautes. 

Rollcall  votes  will  be  held  tomorrow 
The  distinguished  ma.iority  leader  in- 
dicated a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  tiork  late  tomorrow  and,  il  nec- 
essary, on  Fnday,  in  order  to  complete 
action  oa  Uie  bill,  without  having  a 
Saturday  session 


the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  am  tomorrow 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  and  i  at  5 
o'clock  and  39  mmuies  p.m.  tiie  Senate 
adjourned  unul  tomorrow,  Thursda\. 
Otlober   28.    1971,   at    10   ajn. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   10  AM 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virglina  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  busmess  to 
come  before  Uie  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance  w:Lh  the  pre\ious  order,    uhat 


WITHDRAWAL 

Ive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senste  October  27.  1971: 

U.S.  Arms  Coktbol  avd  Disabmament  Agenct 
C5eorpe  A  Smathers  oi  Florida  tr.  be  r 
member  cf  llie  General  Advi.s«-)ry  Commit;*f 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  vice  Peter  G  Peterson  resigned, 
wiilch  was  sent  to  the  6eu6".e  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1971. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  that  would  Icn^e  life  and  see  good 
days,  let  him  turn  array  *rnm  crU  and 
do  Tight,  let  hvn  srek  penrr  and  pursue 
it— I  Pete-  3:   10,  11 

Almighty  and  merciful  God.  who  hast 
called  us  into  the  service  of  our  country, 
0F)en  our  eyes  to  see  Thy  wonderful  works 
about  us  and  stimulate  our  minds  to 
proclaim  Thy  laws  of  justice  and  good 
will  to  our  people  and  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

Help  LIS  as  a  Republic  to  learn  to  live 
to^etlic.  according  to  the  Golden  Rule 
Rnd  to  make  our  contribution  to  life  and 
liberty  on  our  planet 

Bless  Thou  our  pri.'^oners  of  war  our 
veterans,  and  ail  who  work  for  our  coun- 
try, ,ilasten  the  time  when  wars  shall 
cease  and  peace  shall  reign  in  the  heart-s 
of  all. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  brings  peace 
to  men  we  pray  .^men 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPE.'ii.KER  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  la.«;t  days  pro- 
ceedings f.nd  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objecUon. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerk. ,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  tiUe,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
tlie  authority  ccnferred  by  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  or  :9(^9 


DOWN  WITH  THE  U.N.?  HOW  ABOUT 
NATO? 

Mr  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hotise  for  1 
minute. » 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  does  tlie 
China  voUng  at  tlie  United  NaUons  put 
In  question  the  value  of  that  orgSLniza- 
tion?  If  so.  It  puts  in  quesUon  at  least 
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equally  the  value  of  NATO,  for  only  tliree 
of  our  NATO  allies — CJreece  Portugal, 
and  Luxembourg — voted  with  us.  four  of 
our  allies  abstained,  and  the  remaining 
SIX  including  our  closest  friends — Cana- 
da, France,  and  the  United  Kingdom -- 
opposed  us 

Does  tills  not  say  something,  Mr 
Speaker,  about  the  viability  of  the  "two 
Clunas"  position  the  administration  tned 
so  hard  to  sell  ? 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  OUR 

ALLIi:S 

'Mr  STRATTON  asked  and  wtts  given 
perrmssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  > 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker,  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  New  York 
1  Mr  BiNCH.^M  '  recoimted  just  a  moment 
ago  the  fact  that  six  of  our  NATO  allies 
deserted  u.s  on  the  crucial  China  vote  in 
the  U.N.  and  four  others  abstained, 
wlucii  imder  sut  h  circumstances  is  about 
the  same  thing  He  said  he  wondered  if 
this  did  not  raise  some  questions  atx)ut 
the  validity  of  our  policy. 

I  wonder  if  it  does  not  raise  some 
questions  about  our  allies  to  wliom  we 
tiHve  been  contributing  so  generously  of 
our  resources  and  our  manpower  for  so 
many  years.  When  we  really  needed 
them,  where  were  tliey? 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  VOTE  AND 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

'  Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  ' 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr  Speaker,  no  one  ever 
suggested  that  US  foreign  aid  was  sup- 
posed to  buy  friendship,  but  surely  many 
of  us  have  hoped  tiiat  allocations  would 
Indirectly  at  least  be  an  investment  m 
good  will. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Uie  vote  in  the  United 
NaUons  earlier  this  week  to  expel  our 
friend  Taiwan  and  seat  Communist  Red 
China  is  a  reflecUcn  of  how  litUe  we  gain 
from  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  recipients  of  U.S 
foreign  assistance  in  1970  who  voted 
against  the  U.S    two-China  proposal 

Afghanistan  Algeria,  Austria,  Belgium, 


Bot-swana,  Britain.  Burma.  Burundi. 
Cameroon.  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Ecua- 
dor 

Ethiopia,  Finland.  France,  Ghana, 
Guinea.  Guyana,  Hungary.  India  Iran, 
Iraq.  Israel.  Italy.  Kenya. 

Laas.  Libya.  Malaysia.  Mail.  Mexico 
Morocco,  Nepal,  Netherlands  Nigeria 
Norway.  Pakistan,  SouUi  Yemen,  Repub- 
lic of  Uie  Congo 

Peru,  Poland  Portugal  Romania 
Rwanda,  Senegal  S;eira  Leone  Smga 
pore.  Somalia.  Sudan 

Syria,  Tanzama  Togo  Tnnidad  and 
Tobaga.  Tunisia  Turkey,  Uganda.  Yugo- 
slh\ia.  Zambia, 

Earlier  this  year  the  bill  to  extend  for- 
eign assistance  passed  the  Hou.^e  by  a 
narrow  margin  ol  only  eigiit  votes  of 
which  one  was  mine  Today  the  bill  or 
tiie  basis  of  the  record  of  the  Umted  Na- 
tion.s  \ole.  cuuld  easny  be  defeated  Per- 
haps the  United  States  should  not  punish 
Its  enemies,  but  I  do  not  .see  the  logic  in 
i-e warding  them 


SHALL  WE  CONTINUE  TO  SUBSIDIZE 
•  DEADBEAT  DEMOCRACY   ' 

'Mr.  MICHEL  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  t-o  addres.s  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matte;   > 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  talk  about  being  realisUc 
regarding  the  United  Nations  and  its  ac- 
tion m  ousting  Formosa  Iron  member- 
ship I  beheve  fuily  Uiat  this  is.  indeed, 
a  time  for  realism  It  is  time  for  this 
Congress  to  take  a  realisUc  kxjk  at  just 
what  Uie  U-N  l^,  wliat  it  does  and  what 
our  role  has  been  and  should  be 

Is  it  realistic  tliai  the  Maldive  Islands 
with  96,000  p<H)ple  or  QaUr  with  60,000 
have  the  same  vote  m  determmmg  the 
status  of  world  nations  that  we  do  with 
200  million  people''  Yet  many  of  thcuse 
who  preach  one-man,  one-vote  in  the 
United  States  are  supporung  this  lop- 
sided voUng  system  in  the  U.N  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  Taiwan,  which  was  lei  out, 
has  a  larger  populaUon  at  14  million  than 
more  than  half  of  the  UZ-i.  member  coun- 
tries, Tliere  are  41  African  "states'  which 
in  reality  are  litUe  more  than  aggran- 
dized principaliUes,  all  carrying  full  vot- 
ing rights  In  the  UN. 
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Is  it  realistic  that  the  United  Stat«B 
pay  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  U.N. 
while  129  other  countries  only  pay  a  pit- 
tance each — and  76  of  them  are  Retting 
a  partly  free  ride  by  refusinK  Ui  pay  the.r 
dues  and  assessments?  Is  it  realistic  for 
us  to  continue  subsidizing  "deadbeat 
democracy"?  I  think  not. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


BUSING  OF  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

<Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  askesd 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  Mr 
Speaker,  this  morning  in  the  caucus  room 
of  the  Cannon  Building  a  group  of  citi- 
zens assembled  to  talk  to  some  of  their 
Congressmen  about  one  of  the  most 
pressing  issues  in  America  today,  the 
issue  of  schoolbuslng  which  involves  the 
busing  of  schoolchildren  out  of  their 
neighborhoods  and  into  other  areas  be- 
cause sociologists  believe  this  Ls  the  bealt 
way  to  educate. 

It  Is  apparent  to  me  this  Is  not  an 
issue  that  is  going  to  die,  because  while 
I  was  listening  to  some  of  the  mothers, 
they  made  It  very  clear  that  where  their 
children  are  concerned,  they  are  willing 
to  go  to  whatever  lengths  are  necessary 
in  order  to  insure  that  they  may  have 
their  children  attend  the  neighborhood 
schools,  that  they  themselves  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  local  PTA's,  and  not  have 
their  children  bused  across  town. 

I  certainly  applaud  the  efforts  of  the.$e 
people.  Members  of  Congress  will  be 
hearing  from  them  throughout  the  day 
They  are  courteous  but  forceful,  and 
they  want  the  Members  to  know  they  do 
mean  business.  I  am  certain  the  Members 
of  Congress  will  show  these  visitors  every 
courtesy. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  ttje 
pomt  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present, 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Boll  No.  3 19 1 

Abourezk  Eckbardt  Meed< 

Alexander  Edmondaon  Mills,  Ark. 

AnderaoD.  111.      Edwards.  Ala.  Mitchell 

Anderson.  Edwards.  La.  Morgan 

Tsnn.  ETlns.  Tenn.  Patman 

Archer  Poley  Pepper 

Arends  Oallagber  Pike 

Sarins  Orasso  Held.  N  V 

Barrett  Orar  Roberts 

Blackburn  Oubser  Rooner,  NT. 

Blanton  Oude  Rosentbal 

Blatnlk  Htii;><>rn  Sandman 

Burton  Haii.;l-.ii  Scbeuer 

Caffery  H'^tj^rt  Shipley 

Chtsbolm  Hi.  fcg    MaM  Stelger.  Wis. 

Clark  H  ':itl;fi.l  Hi«phens 

Clay  II  -ward  Stokes 

Crmn*  jHrman  Ullman 

CulTsr  Juuea.  Teau.  Vander  Jatrt 

Derwlnskl  Keltb  Wilson. 

D1«KS  Kuykeudall  C^harles  H 

Downing  Landrum  7wHrh 

Dwyer  Long.  La 

The  SPE.^KER  On  this  roUcall.  3«3 
Members  have  answered  to  tlieir  names, 
a  quorum. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1972 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  Hou.s^  resolve  it-self  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  <H.R,  11418i  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30.  1972.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  not  exceed  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ceperberc)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IM    THE    COMMITTEB    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11418.  with 
Mr,  Adams  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr,  Sxkes)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr,  Sikes). 

Mr,  SIKES  Mr  Chairman.  I  particu- 
larly want  to  begin  this  statement  by  an 
expression  of  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction  and  to  the  staff.  As  chair- 
man I  have  been  particularly  blessed  by 
the  caliber  and  cooperation  of  the  people 
with  whom  I  have  worked.  I  think  we 
have  brought  a  good  bill  to  the  floor,  and 
it  is  to  their  strong  help  credit  is  due  for 
this  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  estimates 
for  mlhtary  construction  as  submitted  to 
the  Congre.ss  for  ascal  1972  totaled 
$2,313,375,000  Of  thi.s  amount,  $183,570.- 
000  mast  be  deducted  because  of  lack  of 
authorization  for  Safegxmrd  construction 
and  family  housing,  leaving  a  new  budget 
figure  of  $2,129,805,000.  Recommended 
for  appropnatum  In  the  bill  before  you  is 
$2,012,446,000,  The  reduction  Includes 
both  authorization  and  appropriation 
cuts 

It  will  be  noted  in  your  report  that  ma- 
jor emphasLs  is  placed  on  family  housing. 
We  propose  $249  million  for  new  housing 
construction  However,  thLs  l.s  only  12 
I>ercent  of  the  total  It  will  finance  9,432 
new  units  An  additional  430  units  are  re- 
(juehted  for  Safeguard  sites  that  are  not 
funded  in  this  bill  because  of  lack  of  au- 
thorization They  will  be  cnn,sldered  In 
c(jnnectlon  with  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill 

It   IS  gignlflcant   that  the  Committee 


and  the  Department  of  Defense  agree 
that  a  minimum  satisfactory  level  of  12,- 
500  units  is  required  for  annua!  on-base 
con.struction.  We  have  never  achieved 
that  level  of  ron.struction  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  artual  deficit  in  housing 
for  ail  military  families  i.s  nearly  one- 
half  million  imits.  For  years,  insufficient 
budget  requests,  retiuctions  by  Congress, 
and  deferments  by  DOD  have  not  allowed 
needed  family  housing  construction  to 
proceed.  This  has  contributed  to  morale 
problems  in  the  military  services  and 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  retaining  quali- 
fied personnel.  When  the  families  are  un- 
happy, tlie  man  in  uniform  is  unhappy. 
They  look  for  better  living  conditions 
elsewhere  in  other  careers.  We  believe 
that  adequate  family  housing  is  critical 
to  the  maintenance  of  effective  military 
services  in  today's  world  and  essential  to 
any  hope  for  an  ell-volimteer  service. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York, 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  noted 
before  the  gentleman  indicated  funds  for 
Safeguard  were  deleted  from  this  appro- 
priations bill.  Are  there  not  funds  for  the 
five  construction  sites  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  correct,  and  I  in- 
tend to  discuss  that  within  a  very  few 
minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman, 

Mr,  SIKES.  Mr,  Chairman,  there  also 
is  the  pressing  need  to  undertake  a  siz- 
able program  of  improvements  and  mod- 
ernization to  family  quarters.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  deficit  here  is  one-half 
billion  dollars,  but  only  about  10  percent 
of  that  amount,  or  $49  million,  is  avail- 
able in  this  year's  bill  for  that  purpose. 
And  to  get  this  amount,  the  committee 
had  to  add  $15  million  above  tht  budget. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  thai,  we 
are  doing  better  for  family  housing  in 
this  bill  than  ever  before. 

The  committee  takes  particular  pride 
in  the  fact  that  an  important  break- 
through is  being  made  in  housing  as  a 
result  of  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
committee  members  to  the  housing  bill 
of  last  year.  It  provides  low-income  mili- 
tary families  priority  of  occupation  In 
certain  new  section  236  projects  and  eli- 
gibility for  assistance  under  rental  assist- 
ance programs.  This  directly  affects  a 
category  of  critical  need  in  that  it  bene- 
fits the  lower  enlisted  grades  who  are  in- 
ehglble  for  on-base  family  housing.  These 
yoimg  people  are  going  to  fall  in  love, 
get  married  and  have  babies  just  as  other 
young  people  do  and  many  of  them  have 
an  extremely  hard  time  financially.  Here- 
tofore they  have  suffered  considerable 
disadvantage  in  obtaining  section  236 
housing  due  to  long  waiting  lists  and  fre- 
quent rea.s.'^lKnment  These  difficulties  are 
overcome  under  the  new  law  and  a  sub- 
stantial building  program  Is  underway 
near  miiny  niiliUiry  buses  to  help  this 
group.  It  Is  not  enoukjh,  bui  it  helps. 

One  Instance  of  the  need  for  family 
housing  is  shown  in  a  nonbudgeted  Item 
for  Camp  Drum  at  Plattsburgh,  N  Y. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  committee 
was  apprLsed  of  the  sertousne.ss  of  the 
family  housing  problem  there  This  in- 
formation  did    not   come    from   military 
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sources,  but  through  the  distinpuii^hed 
Congressman  from  that  district.  Subse- 
quently one  of  our  committee  members, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  studied 
the  problem  and  found  a  deplorable  sit- 
uation which  obvioasly  requires  correc- 
tion. It  will  be  accomplished  in  this  bill. 

The  committee  also  has  given  particu- 
lar consideration  to  the  needs  lor  bache- 
lor housing,  both  oflacrr  and  enlisted 
This  is  another  of  the  principal  items  in 
the  1972  bill  The  amount  more  than 
doubles  that  for  the  previou.s  year  The 
.Army  and  the  Navy  particularly  have 
suffered  from  inadequate  bachelor  hous- 
ing. The  Air  Force  has  been  more  aptzres- 
sive  in  ^eekinp  to  meet  its  needs  in  this 
area  and  the  Air  Force's  deficiency  in 
troon  housing  is  not  as  serious  as  those 
of  other  services. 

The  committ^^e  Is  particularly  con- 
ce  ned  about  the  need  for  improvements 
to  troop  housiiig  overseas.  Apparently, 
tiiis  is  most  critical  in  Germany  where 
committee  personnel  report  that  bar- 
racks space  in  some  of  the  old  German 
kasemes  occupied  by  the  U.S  Army  jjer- 
sonnel  is  deplorable  and  below  all  rea- 
sonable standards  Some  of  the  Army's 
problems  v  .th  troops  in  Germany  are 
attributed  directly  to  poor  living  condi- 
tions. The  Army  Is  attempting  to  Im- 
prove these  problems  and  the  program 
which  was  undertaken  in  1968  Is  pro- 
ceeding on  schedule  It  i.s  estimated  the 
cost  of  renovation  is  $229,000,000  but 
thus  far,  only  $62,000,000  has  been  set 
aside  for  this  purpose  We  have  a  long 
way  to  go  and  this  i,s  a  iJroKram  which 
mty  be  yiven  additi')nal  emphasi.'^ 

Both  family  and  troop  hoaslng  liave 
suffered  during  the  buildup  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Tliere  has  also  been  some  uncer- 
tainty about  postwar  force  levels  in  !  ase 
utilization.  These  problems  now  are 
clearing  up  and  the  comm.iitee  is  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  a.s  a  result  of  ia:ger 
budget  requests  and  throuKh  justifiable 
additioris  beyond  the  budset  lc\  el  to  take 
more  appropriate  ster-s  to  n;eet  the  needs 
i    these  areas 

Please  note  the  Walter  Heed  Army 
Medical  Center  approiiriaiion  ol  $101.- 
670.000.  This  is  the  second  step  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  and  more  modern 
Walter  Reed  Medical  Center  on  the  .site 
of  the  present  antiquated  facility  It  will 
provide  a  1  2ao-bed  t;enerai  ho.spital  with 
the  most  modern  medical  facilitie.s  now 
available  The  building  is  designed  to 
have  the  flexibility  to  allow  new  equip- 
ment to  be  installed  as  it  i,s  developed 
It  will  be  one  of  tlie  foremast  medical 
centers  in  the  world.  It  will  also  be  one 
of  the  most  costly.  The  committee  rei - 
ognizes  the  need  for  fully  modern  and 
complete  medical  facilities  for  military 
personnel  and  their  dependenLs,  but  tlie 
Army  Ls  cautioned  to  exercise  greatest 
care  to  keep  costs  at  acceptable  levels 

Another  significant  increa.se  recom- 
mended is  for  facilities  to  control  jxillu- 
lion,  particularly  air  and  water  pollution, 
at  mihtaiT  bases.  This  year  tlie  amouiil 
recommended  is  $131,300,000  compared 
to  $74,000,000  last  year  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  been  a  leader  Ln  this  vital 
area  and  with  the  present  schedule,  the 
majority  of  the  work  can  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  1973. 


There  are  pollution  problems  which 
have  not  been  solved — particularly  pol- 
lution caused  by  aircraft  engines  and 
shipboard  waste  These  present  unusual 
difficulties  which  are  costly  of  solution. 
Additional  effort  is  needed  and  has  been 
urged  by  the  committee  to  attempt  the 
development  of  less  costly  de\-ices  to  deal 
with  these  particular  pollution  problems. 
Present  estimate.s  are  unbelievably  high 

Mr.  HALL  Mr  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  I  note  the  Congre.sswoman 
who  interrupted  the  distinguished  pentle- 
man  a  while  aeo  is  not  on  the  floor  to 
hear  his  explanation  after  having  made 
a  certain  query  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  so  that  she 
might  hear  this  lucid  explanation. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  ITie  Chair  will  count. 

Sixty-nine  members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll   No.  3201 

Alexander  Eckhardt  Morgan 

Anderson,  ni.      Edmondson  Nedzl 

.\uderson,  Edwards,  La.  Patman 

Tenn.  Escb  Powell 

Archer  Evans,  Colo.  Roberts 

Arends  Evlns,  Tenn  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Ashley  Poley  Rosenthal 

Baring  Fraser  Sandnuui 

Barrett  Prey  Scheuer 

Blackburn  Gray  Bchmitz 

Blanton  Oude  Schneebell 

Blatnlk  Halpern  Selberling 

Brlnkley  Hastings  Shipley 

Brotzmaii  Hawkins  Smith.  Galif 

Buchanan  Hubert  Stanton, 

Burton  Hicks.  Ma.ss  James  V. 

Byron  Hollfleld  Stokes 

Caffery  Howard  Symington 

ChLshoIm  Jannan  Teague.  Calif, 

Clark  Jones.  Tenn.  Tearue,  Tex. 

Clay  Keith  Thompeou,  N  J. 

Crane  Landrum  Ullman 

Culver  Link  Van  Deerlln 

Derwlnskl  Long,  La.  Wilson,  Bob 

Dtggs  Madden  wuson. 

DIngell  Meeds  Charles  H. 

Dw>-er  Mills,  Ark. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  arid 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Adams,  Chairman  of  tlie  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  t^.e 
Union,  reported  tliat  Uiat  Committee. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HJl.  11418,  and  finding  iLself  witl^out  a 
quorum,  lie  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  352  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  tlie  names  of  the  at>^entees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  At  Uie  time  Uie  Com- 
mittee rase  Uie  gentleman  from  Florida, 
had  consumed  12  mmutes.  At  this  time 
the  Chair  recok'ni/e^  the  ger.tleman  Irom 
Florida. 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Chairman  if  I  may 
now  have  Uie  atienuon  ol  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Yoik.  under  Uie  watch- 
ful eye  of  Uie  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Uie  Committoc  has  reconunended 
funding  only  fur  that  portion  of  the 
milit.ary  construction  budget  request  for 
Safeguard  for  which  Uiere  is  permanent 
authorizaUon.  I  am  reading  from  the 
Committee  repoi  t  on  pa^e  7 

Ttie  Committee  has  recomniend.  d  funding 
of  thai  porliotj  ol  the  military  construction 
biid(jei  request  i\ji  fviteguard  for  which  there 
is  peruiuiieut  aulhcK-izatlon  avulUble.  This 
amounts  U)  $15  300,000  for  plHiming  author- 


ized \jni«T  .31  use  723  .-ind  »,5.200.000  for 
accesfc  ruads  author. zed  under  23  U.l?  C  210 
It  has  been  rurcefe&ary  to  defer  apfw<>pnationa 
for  the  remainder  o'.  the  Safeguard  request 
until  aulhorl2iatlon  Is  provided.  Accordln^y, 
the  Committee  has  not  acted  upon  fl72,500,- 
000  wh'.ch  1?  r^qiie^ted  for  SafepuRfd  con- 
struction and  Jl  1.070.000  requested  for  family 
housinj?  at  Safeguard  sites. 

There  is  no  construction  money  for 
Safeguard  facilities  in  this  bill  Does  that 
ani^wer  the  gentlcwom.an's  quesUon? 

Mrs  .^BZUG  Ye5  TTiank  you.  In  other 
words,  there  is  money  for  planning  the 
Safeguard  missile  but  not  for  construc- 
tion? 

Mr  SIKES,  That  Is  correct.  There  are 
no  funds  for  construction  of  Safeguard 
facilities, 

Mrs  ABZUG.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
one  other  question?  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  other  question  the  answer 
to  which  I  will  be  \ery  happy  to  seek 
while  I  am  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  SIKES  Of  cotirse. 

Mrs  ABZUG  That  is  how  much  is  al- 
located in  this  bill  for  construction  of 
ba.ses  abroad,  for  military  construction 
for  NATO  structures? 

Mr,  SIKES  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Utah  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  McKAY.  The  figures  are  located 
on  page  35  ol  the  report.  They  amount 
to  $110  million  for  the  regular  construc- 
tion propram.  In  addition  Uiere  are 
minor  amount?  for  pollution  abatement 
and  family  housing  at  a  few  pemaanent 
overseas  locaUons. 

Mr  SIKES  And  the  details  are  car- 
ried in  the  report  Incidentally,  none  of 
that  is  for  Southeast  Asia.  I  think  the 
genUewoman  will  be  interested  in  that, 
also. 

Now,  if  I  may  proceed,  there  is,  of 
course,  interest  in  Safeguard  The  com- 
mittee has  reconunended  funding  of  $15,- 
300,000  for  planning  and  $5,200,000  for 
access  roads  Tliere  u>  a  permanent  au- 
thorization for  these  items.  Authorization 
action  on  the  remainder  of  the  SafegT^ard 
request.  $172,500,000  plus  $11,700,000  for 
family  housing,  has  not  been  completed 
and  these  funds  are  not  included  in  this 
bill.  They  will  be  considered  in  Bonnec- 
tion  with  the  defense  appropriation  bill. 
The  fund.s  which  are  included  wiil  con- 
tinue plannuig  to  the  National  Com- 
mand Authority  .site  near  Wash;ngton, 
and  Warren  Air  Biise,  and  provide  access 
roads  at  Warren  T.hese  first  steps  are 
necessary  in  order  to  prepare  for  an  or- 
derly construction  pro'-rani  at  these  sites. 
They  do  not  constitute  deployment  at 
these  .sites.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  plan- 
ning funds  requested  are  lor  jilanrung 
support  for  construction  at  Gr£uid  Forks, 
Malinstrom.  and  Whiteman  as  well  as 
overall  standard  design  work  engineer- 
ing and  desif:n  supi^ort  for  construction. 
and  planning;  m  support  of  logistics  and 
maintenance  systems 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  committee  has 
approved  Uie  addition  of  $ll-plus  mil- 
lion for  a  new  materials  laboratory  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Forte  Base  The 
laboratory  i^  to  cundac:  test^N  on  ii.aie- 
rials  in  the  Air  Force  inventory.  largely 
lis  a  follo'A  -on  to  verify  similar  tests  eon- 
ducted  by  private  mduslry  and  universitv 
laboratories.  There  has  been  a  queslioii 
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of  duplication  of  programs  in  the  private 
sector  and  there  has  been  criticism  of 
lack  of  effort  to  modernize  and  properly 
maintain  present  permanent  type  brick 
laboratory  buildings  Nevertheless,  the 
conunlLlee  is  impressed  with  the  strong 
case  made  for  Utie  project  by  Air  Force 
officials  and  by  our  own  colleagues  who 
are  familiar  with  ilie  project. 

However,  the  committee  [xiint.s  to  the 
fact  that  since  1955  there  have  been  ap- 
propriations of  $75  million  for  laboratory 
construction  at  Wright-Patterson.  Before 
other  expensive  new  space  Is  requested, 
the  committee  feels  strongly  tiiat  a  more 
realistic  effort  be  made  uj  find  better 
ways  to  utilize  and  modernize  existing 
space  It  Ls  possible  that  the  funds  herein 
provided  can  be  used  more  properly  to 
promote  other  high  priority  laboratory 
needs  and  not  solely  for  materials  re- 
search. In  any  event,  the  committee  feels 
that  a  thorough  review  of  research  fa- 
cilities is  required  and  that  there  must 
be  an  ut>daLing  of  requirements  and 
available  resources  before  additional 
projects  of  this  nature  are  submitted  to 
Congress 

We  have  again  placed  strong  stress  on 
the  need  for  stronger  representation  by 
our  representatives  to  obtain  a  larger 
percentage  of  funding  by  NATO  coiin- 
tnes  for  facilities  which  are  required  for 
NATO  Possibly  our  allies  know  that  we 
are  impatient  people  and  that  we  quite 
likely  will  fund  a  project  when  we  see  it 
Ls  needed  rather  than  accept  the  delays 
necessary  to  get  NATO  approval  and 
joint  funding.  We  do  run  a  risk  by  delays 
in  availability  on  these  projects  We  don't 
want  our  own  forces  left  unprotected  in 
an  emergency.  The  only  answer  Is 
stronger  efforts  by  our  team  for  joint 
action  on  timely  construction.  This  will 
be  noted  on  page  8  In  your  report. 

This  roncem  Ls  emphasized  by  state- 
ments from  Defer\se  Secretary  Laird 
who  lias  attended  NATO  meetings  in 
Europe  and  who  has  expressed  dissatis- 
faction over  the  failure  of  our  NATO 
partners  to  carrv'  out  improvements  they 
have  pledged  to  make  in  their  own 
armed  forces  As  m  most  everything  else 
we  do.  the  United  States  carries  the  lion's 
share  of  the  burden  Tlie  American  tax- 
payer is  becoming  increasingly  imliappy 
about  thi.s  situation 

There  are.  of  course,  a  great  many 
military  installations,  and  despite  our 
best  efforts  we  cannot  be  fully  apprised 
of  conditions  at  all  of  them  A  very  good 
exajnple  is  the  Naval  Honie  at  Philadel- 
phia. For  the  first  time  in  my  memory, 
a  request  was  made  for  funds  for  reha- 
bilitation of  this  structure  Inquiries 
revealed  that  the  Naval  Home  is  not 
funded  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
Soldiers'  Home  at  Wa.shiiigton  is  funded. 
It  depends  upon  actual  appropriations. 
The  Soldiers'  Home  i.s  maintained  by 
small  deductions  from  ea<  h  .soldier's  pay 
each  month  Consetiuently  the  latter  has 
plenty  of  funds  to  maintain  a  fully  ade- 
quate and  reasonably  m'xlern  facility.  In 
contrast,  an  act  of  1934  ab<jliKhed  the 
Naval  pension  fund  whli  h  had  .su;i- 
ported  the  Naval  Home,  transferred 
$14,800  000  (..elonging  to  tiie  Naval  Home 
to  the  Treasury  Since  1935.  the  Naval 
Home  has  been  dei>endent  upon  appro- 
priaUons,  but  less  than  $1  '^  mllhon  has 


been  spent  on  improvements.  A  visit  by 
committee  staff  showed  that  the  Naval 
Home  Is  in  deplorable  condition  and 
must  be  moved  or  rebuilt.  We  are  provid- 
ing funds  that  are  actually  Cvssential  for 
a  continued  operation  of  the  facility  dur- 
ing the  cm-rent  fiscal  year,  and  we  are 
asking  tliat  proper  studies  be  undertaken 
toward  providing  a  modern  plant  for  the 
Naval  Home  at  a  proper  location. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report — 
B-159461— enUtled,  A  Case  History 
Showing  Need  for  Improvements  in  the 
Management  of  Overseas  Military  Con- 
struction Contracts."  further,  the  com- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
those  of  the  Air  Force,  and  other  per- 
tinent Information  have  been  carefully 
considered  on  the  Tuy  Hoa  Air  Base  In 
Vietnam. 

The  outstanding  job  of  the  Air  Force  in 
managing  the  construction  of  Tuy  Hoa 
Airbase  Is  acknowledged  by  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  pleasing  to  note,  that  under  the 
pressure  of  military  urgency  and  extreme 
adverse  conditions,  such  a  major  project 
was  not  only  completed  ahead  of  sched- 
ule but  at  a  cost  less  than  any  other  simi- 
lar base  built  in  Vietnam. 

Th^  committee  is  encouraged  by  such 
a  demonstration  of  outstanding  techni- 
cal, oi>erational,  and  managerial  capabil- 
ity. Where  cost  overruns  occurred  on 
other  construction  projects  within  Viet- 
nam, it  is  significant  that  this  project  was 
completed  within  the  cost  originally  es- 
timated in  spite  of  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions, hostile  environment,  long  supply 
lines,  uncertain  labor  force,  and  unusual 
inflationary  and  balance-of-payment 
considerations. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Air  Force 
possesses  the  technical  and  managerial 
capability  to  accomplish  such  major  con- 
struction projects  in  a  most  effective 
and  efficient  manner.  The  committee 
feels  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
for  tlie  Department  of  Defense  to  make 
full  use  of  such  expertise  in  the  future. 

■Vour  committee  calls  attention  to  a 
growing  problem  of  providing  adequate 
school  facilities  for  military  dependents 
in  the  vicinity  of  military  installations  In 
the  United  States.  In  more  and  more 
localities,  the  local  school  systems  cannot 
provide  safe,  decent  facilities.  There  is 
growing  pressure  on  both  Federal  and 
local  funds  for  school  construction  and 
the  budget  requests  for  construction  un- 
der the  impacted  area  program  are  woe- 
fully InsufHclent  to  cover  tlie  applica- 
tions In  a  few  area.s,  schools  are  built 
and  operated  on  military  bases  by  HUD, 
but  in  some  States  this  Is  actually  pro- 
hibited by  local  law  There  Is  no  money 
in  this  bill,  but  the  committee  calls  at- 
tention to  the  gravity  of  the  problem  and 
asks  that  a  full  review  on  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  school  construction  funding  be 
undertaken,  including  the  Dei>artment 
of  Defense. 

Specific  reductions  and  additions  are 
spelled  out  In  the  rrtxjrt  before  you.  For 
the  Army,  the  authorizations  arc  reduced 
by  $19  lO'J.OfX)  and  thLs  committee  rec- 
ommend.t  an  additional  reduction  of 
113.324.000  Tills  is  carried  on  pages  11 
and  12  of  your  report.  The  total  appro- 
priation recommended  for  the  Army  is 
$437,274,000. 


For  the  Navy,  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees made  reductions  totaling  $30,569,- 
000.  We  recommend  additional  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  totaling  $31,- 
165.000.  However,  a  verv-  sub.'5Lantial  part 
of  tlii.s — $16,200.000 — is  for  phase  I  of  a 
$150,000,000  Defense  office  building  at 
BoUlng  Anacostia.  The  amortization 
schedules  on  this  building  do  not  make 
it  an  attractive  expenditure,  and  in  ad- 
dition, the  committee  is  concerned  with 
lack  of  effort  to  bring  about  decentral- 
ization of  mihtary  activities  in  the 
Washington  area.  For  years  we 
have  heard  that  there  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  military  activities  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  but  the  trend  has  to  some 
extent  been  just  the  opposite.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  one  very  good  way  for  rev- 
enue sharing  would  be  to  distribute  some 
of  the  tremendous  concentration  of  mil- 
itary activity  now  in  Washington  to 
other  cities  throughout  the  Nation.  It 
would  also  make  Washington  a  less  in- 
viting defense  target.  It  Is  well  to 
call  to  your  attention  that  this  building 
is  only  one  part  of  a  $1.6  billion  con- 
struction plan  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Nevertheless  the  committee  in- 
sists that  the  valuable  area  be  retained 
for  defense  needs. 

Details  on  Navy  construction  are  car- 
ried on  pages  13  to  15.  The  total  recom- 
mended appropriation  is  $343,766,000. 

The  Air  Force  has  the  smallest  budget 
request.  The  authorizing  legislation 
makes  a  net  reduction  of  $30,173,000  and 
this  committee  recommends  additional 
reductions  of  $13,396,000.  Details  are 
spelled  out  on  pages  16  through  18.  The 
total  recommended  for  the  Air  Force  is 
$273,031,000. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  current 
construction  program  with  Its  strong 
emphasis  on  family  and  troop  housing 
repre.sents  the  most  significant  forward 
step  in  military  construction  in  years. 
Reductions  that  we  have  made  in  other 
programs  are  not  large,  nor  is  there  jus- 
tification for  large  cuts.  Military  con- 
struction budgets  always  have  been 
small  in  relation  to  need,  and  this  bill, 
like  other  recent  bills  was  heavily  cut 
before  it  came  to  Congress  Other  cuts 
were  made  in  the  authorizing  process.  We 
feel  that  our  recommendations  are  sound 
and  we  trust  we  will  have  support  of  the 
committee's  actions. 

Mr  CEDERBERG  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  as  usual,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  <Mr  Sikesi  has 
outlined  in  great  detail  the  items  that 
are  of  concern  in  this  matter  of  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  over  the  same  items 
and  the  same  ground  as  the  gentleman 
has  covered,  and  therefore  my  remarks 
are  going  to  be  venr'  brief 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  has  indi- 
cated that  in  this  legislation  we  are  mov- 
ing with  great  strides  in  the  housing  area 
not  only  for  family  housing,  but  the  bar- 
racks that  our  men  are  going  to  use  on 
our  milltarj'  Installatioivs  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  Indicate  for  those  from 
the  Defense  Department  who  will  be 
reading  this  Record — and  I  am  sure  that 
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they  will  be  reading  it — that  they  should 
take  another  look  at  the  bedroom  mix- 
ture we  have  in  our  faniily  housing,  and 
get  to  more  three-bedroom  and  fotir- 
bedroom  housing  than  we  have  now,  be- 
cause there  Is  an  excess  of  two-bedroom 
housmg.  and  if  they  have  any  question 
about  It  I  would  be  glad  to  visit  with  them 
in  my  office  because  I  believe  this  is  a 
subject  we  ought  to  be  concerned  about. 

We  are.  I  believe,  in  this  legislation  up- 
grading tlie  facilities  that  need  to  be 
upgraded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that, 
serving  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  iMr.  Sikes' 
is  a  real  pleasure,  as  is  serving  with  all 
of  the  members  of  that  subcommittee, 
and  I  would  state  tliat  we  have  only  one 
purpose  in  mind,  and  that  is  to  provide 
for  the  military  service  those  things  that 
are  needed  to  make  it  function  properly, 
and  make  it  attractive  for  our  men  who 
serve  In  our  military  services.  We  have 
always  considered  this  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  defense  of  our  country. 

We  have  worked  hard  and  long  in  try- 
ing to  bring  forth  this  bill.  The  hearings 
are  quite  extensive,  and  to  those  of  you 
who  may  have  any  questions  about  some 
of  the  details  I  would  refer  you  to  those 
hearings.  We  have  a  very  well-written 
report. 

I  do  want  to  make  one  brief  comment 
on  the  new  Defense  office  building  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  alluded  to. 
I  personally  have  some  differences  of 
opinion  In  this  area  I  am  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  we  did  not  build  this 
about  6  years  ago  w  hen  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  it  at  a  greatly  reduced 
cost.  If  you  will  look  at  the  hearings  you 
will  find  that  we  have  at  the  present  time 
In  the  Defense  Department  a  tremendous 
amomit  of  leased  space  in  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Washington  The  number 
of  square  feet  that  are  proposed  in  the 
new  Defense  office  building  are  really  less 
than  we  have  now  in  substandard  Gov- 
ernment-owned and  substandard  leased 
space  for  our  Defense  people. 

The  Defense  Department,  imder  our 
former  colleague.  Secretary  Laird,  has 
agreed  that  they  are  gomg  to  try  to 
reduce  the  number  of  units  that  we  have 
here  in  Washington.  But  we  had  better 
understand  that  even  with  this  reduc- 
tion we  can  look  forward — as  this  space 
becomes  even  more  .substandard  to  our 
requirements — to  going  out  and  leasing 
more  space  in  some  of  the  large  office 
centers  such  as  Crystal  City  and  Ro.'-.slyn 
Most  of  these  places  are  now  occupied 
by  lease  from  the  Defense  Department. 

I  wish  that  we  had  really  listened  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
appropriated  this  money  a  long  time  ago 
when  the  late  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Rivers,  was  concerned  about  it. 

I  do  want  to  .sny  tills,  however,  and 
to  put  it  in  the  Record  that  we  have  a 
concern  about  the  importance  of  keeping 
that  property  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense 

Now  I  know  as  a  result  of  our  tearing 
this  down  that  there  are  going  to  be 
many  who  are  going  to  want  to  use  tlus 
property  for  some  other  purpose  One  of 
the  things  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense can  be  criticised  for,  is  that  some- 
times they  go  out  and  have  to  buy  prop- 


erty at  a  high  price — they  do  not  look 
far  enough  down  the  road  as  to  their 
planning  for  future  requirements.  If  that 
property  is  lost  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, we  can  blame  no  one  but  ourselves 
if  they  have  to  go  out  and  locate  new- 
property. 

We  are  looking  down  the  road  to  the 
requirements  of  new  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  space.  It  is  essential  that  this 
Agency  locate  here.  I  think  we  should 
consider  this  as  a  pwlential  site  for  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  office  build- 
ing. 

In  this  bill  we  are  going  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  new  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  a  large  medical  facility 
out  at  the  old  Walter  Reed  site  Many  of 
you  have  been  out  there  As  you  realize,  it 
has  been  there  for  many,  many  years 
and  it  is  getting  in  a  very  deteriorated 
condition.  So  there  is  $101  miUion  for 
that  in  this  bill — which  is  only  one-half 
the  cost,  if  that,  to  complete  this  kind  of 
complete  medical  faclhty. 

I  think  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  did  turn  out  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  we  have  not  considered  yet.  but  I 
believe  it  has  to  do  with  the  possibility 
of  a  new  defense  medical  center.  If  that 
defense  medical  center  is  going  to  turn 
out  300  physicians  a  year  for  the  military-. 
then  this  is  going  to  be  a  sizable  con- 
struction item  which  is  probably  going  to 
be  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
cause of  the  close  availability  of  Walter 
Reed  and  the  Bethesda  Medical  Center, 
medical  facilities  which  it  is  so  essential 
to  have  in  an  adequate  medical  center. 

When  you  consider  that  the  present 
medical  centers  usually  turn  out  about 
80  doctor."-  a  year,  you  can  get  some  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  program  that  we  are 
anticipating  will  probably  be  in  this  area. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  any  further  time 
because,  as  I  said,  the  distinguished  .gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  covered  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill  very  well  If  there  are  any 
questions.  I  am  sure  we  have  i-eoplp  here 
who  will  try  to  answer  them  for  you 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  •  Mr  Cederberg  >  has  consumed 
8  minutes. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr  Long'  5  minutes. 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  certainly  .supjxirt  this  bill  I  want 
to  pav  tribute  to  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  'Mr.  Bikes*  who 
has  presided  over  this  committee  with 
distinction. 

I  confine  my  remarks  to  one  aspect. 
the  problem  of  housing,  because  we  all 
know  there  is  a  tremendous  housing 
backlog  for  the  armed  .services  It  is  un- 
likely— as  valiantly  as  we  have  tried  over 
the  years— that  we  will  be  able  to  clear 
up  the  backlog  because  the  necessary 
money  is  not  available 

It  IS  Imrwrtant,  therefore  to  call  at- 
tenUon  to  the  fact  that  the  military  does 
not  make  the  best  use  of  its  existmg 
housing. 

To  give  you  an  actual  case  before  our 
committee — a  year  or  so  ago  the  Army 
proposed  to  move  the  intelligence  func- 
tions   located   at   Fort   Holabird    in   the 


Baltimore  area  to  Fort  Huachuca  in 
Arizona. 

At  that  ume  the  chairman,  the  head 
of  the  subcomimttee  staff,  and  I  visited 
Fort  Huachuca.  We  looked  at  the  hous- 
ing situation  and  pointed  out  that  the 
housing  in  the  Huachuca  area  w-as  in- 
adequate to  care  for  this  tremendous 
mo\e.  About  40  percent  of  the  people  in 
the  nearby  tow-n  were  li\ing  in  trailers. 
We  could  not  see  w  here  the  people  trans- 
ferred from  Holabird  would  be  housed. 

Tlie  Army  came  before  us  and  blandly 
said.  "There  will  be  plenty  of  housing, 
we  af<sure  you.  The  total  cost  of  this  will 
be  a  couple  of  million  dollars." 

We  estimated  the  cost  of  the  move 
would  be  approximately  $60  million. 

Well,  the  Army  transferred  these  activ- 
ities to  Huachuca,  despite  the  wammgs. 
Tlien  we  began  to  hear  the  complaints 
of  the  people  who  moved  out  there.  Peo- 
ple were  driving  up  and  down  the  streets 
for  hours  hunting  lor  a  place  to  stay.  We 
learned  that  there  ahsolutely  was  not  a 
place  to  live  iinywhere  around. 

We  called  the  Army  s  attention  to  this. 
The  Army  denied  it  I  called  up  the 
coionel  in  charge  out  there.  He  said.  "I 
am  not  allowed  to  say  anything  about 
this."  and  hung  up. 

Then  we  began  to  call  the  real  estate 
agencies.  We  called  one  real  estate 
agency  after  another  and  heard  the 
same  storj-  from  every  one  Despite  what 
the  Army  had  said,  the  real  estate  firms 
said,  "There  is  no  housing  out  here.  This 
is  the  blackest  situation  vou  ever  heard 
of- 

A  short  time  after  that  the  Army 
finally  issued  a  communique  to  its  per- 
sonnel saying.  'There  is  no  housmg  m 
Huachuca.  Don't  move  your  families  out 
there  Don't  even  move  your  furniture 
out  there  because  tliere  is  no  place  to 
store  furniture  within  200  miles  So  we 
asked  General  Yates  to  come  before  our 
committee.  We  presented  him  with  this 
(  ommumque,  and  he  said.  "I  am  em- 
barrassed " 

So  I  would  hke  to  read  the  official  com- 
ments in  the  committee  report: 
Comments 

Last  year,  the  Comnmve*  dv.-ected  tb« 
Army  to  furttier  review  its  plans  to  move 
intelligenoe  funcuons  from  Port  Holabird. 
Maryland  to  Port  Huachuca.  Arizona  because 
it  felt  the  Army  had  inadequately  considered 
the  total  facilities  implications  of  the  move. 

Following  the  Army's  review  and  final  de- 
cision to  move  the  iitelligence  functions  to 
F<.)rt  Huachuca,  the  Commute*  learned  that 
the  Army,  on  its  own  admission,  had  erred 
badly  In  presenting  the  Port  Huachuca 
housing  situation  to  the  Commutee  The 
initial  housing  report,  presented  in  Apnl. 
1971.  said  nesj-ly  600  bouses  and  apartments 
were  available  lor  rent  However,  available" 
housing  did  not  coincide  with  vacancies. 

What     they     meant     by     "available" 

hoaven  cmly  knows  because  you  could 
not  possibly  have  moved  into  one  of 
tiieni  The  report  continues — 

A  second  report,  presented  in  June,  ad- 
mitted a  deficit  of  more  than  1000  units,  and 
concluded  with  the  statement  that:  "Should 
the  community  be  unable  to  meet  our  needs 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  we  will 
consider  on -post  construction  fur  military 
famines  at  Fort  Huachuca  "  This  statement 
Indicates  that  the  Army  may  come  to  vhe 
Congress  to  request  a  large  sum  for  housing. 
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In  addition  to  the  $29  million  In  long  term 
ccastructlon  costs  that  are  aiitlc1p«t«d  in 
connection  with  the  moTe 

The  Ctommlttee  does  not  regard  the  man- 
acrement  of  this  base  realignment  as  a  model 
lor  future  pr. ijecla 

I  thmk  that  we  in  Congress  should 
realize  when  the  Army— the  mihtary — 
comes  to  as  wiih  these  problems,  that  the 
Holabird-Huachura  mo%'e  iui  one  example 
of  how  vast  sums  of  money  are  being 
w-usted  on  useless,  unnecessary,  unwar- 
ranted moves 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  iMr 
Jonas  > 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Cl-airman  I  will  take 
only  a  few  mlnutef.  This  bill  ha.<  been 
(1i.scu.sRed  ihorouRlily  and  explained  In 
detail  by  the  di-stin^uished  chairman  jf 
the  suhcommiltee.  llie  genUeiiian  from 
Florida.  II  hiis  been  di;;<' li^sed  aLso  by  my 
colleague  from  Mu-hi«aii.  So  I  do  not 
tliink  It  Ls  netcssary  Uj  i;o  into  another 
detailed  explanation  of  tlie  bill. 

I  would  like  to  iwint  out.  however,  a 
few  of  th.e  highliKhs  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  empha.sis,  t>e(dasr  I  know  these 
figures  already  appear  in  tlie  Record. 

The  budget  reque.sted  a  total  of  $2,- 
313.375.000  m  new  oblmati.jiial  author- 
ity. The  committee  reduced  these  re- 
quests by  $300,929,000  and  recommends 
$2,012.449  000  m  new  obhgational  au- 
thority 

This  is  a  decrease  of  $25,628,000  from 
the  amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1971;  but  as  Uie  gentleman  from  Florida 
explained,  tiiese  figures  do  not  reveal  the 
entire  picture,  because  ail  amounts  re- 
lated to  Safeguard  construction  which 
require  amiual  auUiorizations  have  been 
omitted  from  the  bill  If  the  Safeguard 
ittni.s  iia.d  been  included,  the  bill  would 
be  $3OS.372.000  above  last  year's  appro- 
priaUon  and  $1 17,359,000  below  the  1972 
budget  requebt. 

The  committee  has  filed  a  47 -page  re- 
port explaining  and  detailing  the  line 
itemx  in  the  bill  on  a  6tabe-by-6tate 
basis,  and  there  is  a  table  in  the  back 
of  the  report  on  page  44,  which  lists  on 
a  State-by-State  basis  the  9.432  new 
housing  units  funded  in  this  bill.  I  rec- 
ommend that  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  details  of  this  bill  that  Lhey  study 
this  report.  They  will  find  answers  to  any 
of  the  questions  they  may  iiave  with  re- 
spect to  military  Installations  in  their 
own  districts  in  that  report. 

The  bill  presently  under  consideration 
deals  with  two  bask  areas  of  concern — 
military  construction  and  family  hous- 
ing. A  table  on  page  2  of  tiie  committee 
report  depicts,  in  summai-y  form,  appro- 
priations for  last  year,  budget  requests 
for  the  present  year,  and  the  committee's 
recommended  action  on  the  budget  re- 
Quests. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  military  con- 
struction items.  Tills  bill  provides 
military  construction  funds  totaling 
$1.0«8.872.000  lor  rcBUlar  forces  and 
$90,581,000  for  reserve  forces.  When 
added  to  funds  remaining  unobligated 
from  prior  appropriations,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  have  a  total  of 
$2,210,989,333  available  for  obligation  in 
fiscal  year  1972  for  tlie  regular  forces  and 


$135,457,938  available  for  the  reserve 
forcos.  When  added  to  military  construc- 
tion funds  previously  appropriated  but 
not  yet  spent,  the  present  bill  will  pro- 
vide $3,442,424,829  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  fiscal  year  1972  fur  the  Regular 
Forces  and  $173,904,489  lur  Reserve 
Forces.  Fund.s  available  for  obligation 
and  funds  available  for  expenditure  are 
shown  m  charts  on  pat'-  4  and  5  of  the 
committee  report. 

The  net  reduction  in  outlays  from  the 
budget  request,  resulting  from  both  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  process, 
is  estimated  to  be  $24  milUion  Tlils  does 
not,  of  course,  include  the  Safeguard  re- 
quests that  will,  as  I  have  previously  In- 
dicated, be  considered  In  another  bill. 

The  amount  recommended  for  military 
construction  provides  substantial  in- 
creases over  last  year  for  new  bachelor 
officers  and  enh.'^ted  housing,  for  medical 
facilities,  and  for  pollution  control. 

This  years  program  will  increase  the 
emphasis  on  provision  of  adequate  num- 
bers of  bachelor  quarters  and  on  replace- 
ment or  improvement  of  Inadequate 
quarter.?  both  at  home  and  overseas.  Tlie 
largest  deficiency  in  any  category  of  de- 
fense facilities  is  for  troop  housing,  ap- 
proximately $3.1  billion.  Even  at  the 
increased  rate  recommended  in  the  bill, 
this  deficiency  will  not  be  met  for  years. 
These  accommodations  are  an  absolute 
must,  and  an  accelerated  effort  to  provide 
them  Is  long  overdue.  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  taken  the  necessary  first 
step  with  this  year  s  budget  request.  The 
request  for  baciielor  housing  for  this  year 
more  than  doubles  tlie  amount  requested 
for  last  year.  In  fact,  of  Uie  amount 
recommended  for  military  construction 
in  this  year's  bill,  over  one-quarter  of  the 
Army's  funds  and  approximately  one- 
third  of  tlie  Navy's  fund.;  are  for  troop 
housing.  Tliough  troop  housing  comprises 
roughly  15  percent  of  the  recommended 
Air  Force  funds,  the  Air  Force  over  Uie 
years  has  provided  a  lusher  level  of  troop 
housing  than  the  other  two  services  and 
therefore  has  less  of  a  deficiency. 

The  committee  has  made  clear  to  the 
Defense  Department  that  though  the 
biuld  up  in  Southeast  Asia  in  pest  years 
may  have  understandably  contributed  to 
neglect  in  otlier  areas,  there  is  certainly 
no  longer  any  excuse  for  delay  in  correct- 
ing troop  housing  deficiencies.  Members 
should  understand  that  present  troop 
housing  in  many  overseas  areas  is  sub- 
stantially below  acceptable  standards. 
Many  of  tiic  substantial  problems  the 
Amy  i£  experiencing  with  troops  in  Ger- 
many are  directly  attributable  to  sub- 
standard living  conditions.  The  commit- 
tee has  therefore  provided  the  full  sums 
requested  in  the  Army's  budget  for  im- 
provement to  overseas  troop  liousing.  In 
addition,  since  1968  the  Army  has  be<  n 
taking  money  from  operation  and  meUn- 
tenance  funds  to  renovate  tiie  worst  of 
the  existing  faciiitii  s.  It  It.  esiimatcd  tliat 
it  will  cost  $229  million  to  renovate  120 
of  165  Army  Kaaenies.  Thus  far,  the 
Army  has  obtained  or  requested  $62  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose.  The  committee 
urges  the  acceleration  of  this  program. 

The  largest  Increuse  in  funds  for  med- 
ical facilities  results  from  the  recom- 
mended  $101,670,000  to  fund  the  next 


step  In  the  construction  of  a  new  and 
modern  Walter  Reed  Medical  Center. 
Initial  funding  for  interim  facilities, 
demolition,  and  site  preparation  were 
approved  last  year.  This  year's  funding 
will  be  a  major  step  toward  providing  a 
1,280 -bed  general  hospital  wlUi  the  most 
modern  facilities  available. 

Another  significant  increase  recom- 
mended Is  for  facilities  to  control  pollu- 
tion, particularly  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, at  military  bases.  In  fiscal  year 
1971  a  total  of  $74  million  was  provided 
for  pollution  control,  and  this  year's  bill 
appropriates  $131.3  million.  Of  continu- 
ing concern,  however,  is  the  failure  to 
develop  satisfactorj'  controls  of  pollution 
caused  by  aircraft  engines  and  shipboard 
waste.  It  is  hoped  that  a  concerted  effort 
in  these  areas  will  be  continued  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

As  for  Safeguard,  the  committee  has 
recommended  funding  of  tliat  portion  of 
the  military  construction  request  for 
Safeguard  for  which  there  is  already 
authorization.  This  amounts  to  $15,300,- 
000  for  planning  authorized  under  31 
use.  723  and  $5,200,000  for  access 
roads  authorized  under  23  D.S.C.  210. 
The  committee  has  not  acted  upon  $172.- 
500,000  which  is  requested  for  Safeguard 
construction  and  $11,070,000  requested 
for  family  housing.  We  feel  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  provide  funding  for  that 
part  of  the  budget  request  for  Safeguard 
which  Is  already  authorized,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  previous  action  of  the 
House  In  authorizing  the  amounts  and 
the  program  requested  for  Safeguard  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  The  recommended  funds 
Include  money  for  planning  at  the  Na- 
tional Command  authorities,  and  the 
Warren  Air  Force  Base  site.^  and  for  ac- 
cess roads  at  the  Warren  Air  Force  Base 
site.  This  will  allow  the  administration 
to  proceed  with  such  first  steps  as  are 
necessary  in  order  to  prepare  for  an  or- 
derly construction  program  at  these 
sites. 

The  committee  was  disappointed  with 
the  failure  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  obtain  additional  NATO  slice  funding 
of  operational  and  training  projects  in 
Europe.  NATO  slice  funding  is  the  means 
of  funding  tlie  NATO  infrastructure  pro- 
giam.  The  purpose  of  tlie  infrastructure 
program  is  to  provide  the  support  facili- 
ties for  NATO  forces  wliich  are  intended 
for  common  use  or  have  a  liigh  degree  of 
common  interest.  The  funding  for  this 
program  is  approved  in  annual  incre- 
ments or  slices. 

In  the  past  there  Lave  been  numero'os 
projects  Included  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  normal  budget  request  that 
v  ould  have  more  appropriately  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Joint  NATO  slice  funding. 
The  end  result  is  tliat  this  country  funds 
numerous  projects  that  should  have  been 
funded  jointly.  Projects  which  are  not 
Included  in  NATO  slice  programs  must 
be  preflnanced  with  funds  from  the  mili- 
tary construction  program.  The  United 
States  pays  the  whole  cost  of  the  project 
at  time  of  construction,  and  tiicn  sup- 
posedly Is  reimbursed  when  the  projects 
paperwork  is  processed  and  approved 
through  NATO  ciiannels.  In  reality,  re- 
imbursemenU  have  been  delayed  sub- 
stantially in  tiie  past.  As  of  December  31. 
1970.  the  difference  In  reimbursements 
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and  costs  to  the  United  States  was  ap- 
proximately $210  million  Consequently. 
this  year  the  comnultce  adopted  the  pol- 
icy of  not  funding  projects  that  it  be- 
lieves could  have  been  included  in  the 
NATO  slice  proyrams  Tlie  projects  were 
not  specifically  disapproved  But  if  the 
services  feel  they  have  sufficient  priority. 
they  will  have  to  come  up  with  corre- 
sponding reductions  for  items  at  other 
locations,  and  then  seek  committee  ap- 
proval prior  to  proceeding.  Tliis  will  be 
the  future  committee  policy  on  projects 
it  feels  should  have  been  in  the  NATO 
slice  programs. 

A  breakdown  of  the  recommended 
military  construction  appropriations  for 
each  individual  .service  is  contained  on 
pages  11-19  of  the  committee  report. 
In  addition,  the  State  li.sts  and  tables  at 
the  end  of  the  report  reflect  a  breakdown 
of  action  on  individual  line  item.s  I  par- 
ticularly commend  these  table.s  to  mem- 
bers who  have  military  in.'^tallation.s  in 
their  districts.  On  the  whole.  I  find  the 
military  construction  funding  for  this 
year  encouraging  because  for  the  first 
time  we  have  succeeded  in  reporting  a 
bill  which  places  real  emphasis  on  troops, 
housing,  and  services.  Though  it  is  only 
a  beginning,  it  is  a  notable  one. 

This  brings  me  to  the  other  major  con- 
cern of  this  bill,  and  tJiat  is  the  section 
dealing  with  family  housing  For  several 
years  now  the  committee  has  been  urging 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  give  a 
higher  priority  to  family  housing.  We 
have  met  with  only  partial  success  Fam- 
ily housing  is  the  only  area  in  which  the 
committee  has  provided  an  increase  over 
the  budget  request.  This  is  in  line  with 
our  firm  belief  that  military  housing, 
troop  as  well  as  family,  is  absolutely  cru- 
cial to  improving  military  morale  and 
retraining  military  personnel.  The  in- 
adequacy of  housing  is  not  just  a  prob- 
lem in  Germany;  we  have  woefully  in- 
adequate housing  right  here  in  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  before  you  appropriates  $845,- 
418.000  for  family  housing.  This  Is  $129  - 
232.000  above  the  amount  appropriated 
for  last  year,  and  $19,018,000  above  this 
year's  budget  request  It  .should  be  noted 
that  this  does  not  include  $  1 1 .070.000  re- 
quested In  the  budget  at  Safeguard  sites 
This  request  is  also  being  deferred  until 
consideration  of  a  later  appropriations 
bill. 

The  total  appropriation  for  family 
housing  breaks  down  to:  $305,026,000  for 
construction:  $474,295,000  for  operation 
and  malntenanre,  and  $158  917,000  for 
debt  payment,  of  which  $92,820  000  is  ap- 
plied to  debt  reduction  The  figure  for 
new  construction  is  an  increase  of  $87- 
198,000  over  last  year's  appropriation 
The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee Will  provide  a  total  of  9.432  new 
on-base  housing'  unlt^  Thouuh  this  is  an 
increase  over  the  4  670  new  units  funded 
in  1970.  and  the  7,749  funded  last  year, 
it  is  still  far  .short  of  the  12.500  units  per 
year  the  committee  coiisiders  nece.ssary 
to  keep  up  with  the  minimum  require- 
ments Obviously,  this  i.s  not  even  enough 
to  begin  catching  up  with  the  pre.sent 
deficit  in  on-i>ost  fHinily  housln>;.  which 
was  490,672  units  for  all  military  fam- 
ilies as  of  December  31.  1970  This  i.s  not, 
of  course,  a  new  problem    As  many  of 


you  probably  remember,  we  have  previ- 
ously pointed  out  these  concerns  For 
added  empha.sis.  however,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  even  if  one  takes  the 
minimum  projected  force  figures  of  an 
austere  cutback,  and  include  all  con- 
ceivable new  unites  anticipated  by  the 
Department  of  Defen.'^e  in  1976  the  fam- 
ily housing  deficit  would  still  be  51.988 
units  for  eUgible  personnel  and  34.263 
units  for  ineligible  p)ersonnel. 

F\irther.  the  figure  for  ineligible  per- 
sonnel calls  attention  to  the  plight  of 
married,  lower  ranking  enlisted  person- 
nel in  the  rank  of  E4  and  below  As  we 
pointed  out  last  year,  most  of  these  r>er- 
sonnel  are  not  eligible  for  either  on-post 
housing  or  off-post  housing  allotments. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  recently 
broadened  the  definition  of  eligible  to  in- 
clude all  i-)ersonnel  with  a  career  com- 
mitment Tills  i."^  only  a  partial  solution, 
however,  and  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  vigorous  efTort  to  come  up  with 
other  forms  of  assistance. 

There  is  also  a  compelling  need  for  a 
greater  efTort  in  the  area  of  minor  con- 
struction and  improvements  to  existing 
family  quarters  The  Department  of  De- 
fense estimates  that  there  is  presently 
more  than  $200  million  backlog  in  essen- 
tial maintenance  of  existmg  family  hous- 
ing. There  is  a  similar  backlog  of  minor 
construction  The  committee  bill  provides 
an  increase  of  $49,925,000  over  last  year  s 
appropriation  for  these  items,  but  the  to- 
tal figure  contains  only  about  $35  mil- 
lion to  apply  toward  the  deficit.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

There  has  been  some  noticeable  pro- 
gre.ss  in  the  area  of  ofT-base  housing.  One 
important  development  has  been  a  re- 
cent HUD  Department  of  Defense  agree- 
ment Tills  provides  low-mcome  military 
families  priority  of  occupancy  in  certain 
new  236  projects  and  makes  them  eUgible 
for  rental  a.ssi.'^tance  programs.  Up  to 
4.600  of  these  236  imit';  are  planned  under 
la.st  year's  program,  and  10,000  units  are 
expected  for  this  year's  progarm  This  is 
potentially  a  major  breakthrough  I  per- 
sonally would  like  to  see  the  Department 
of  Defense  extend  this  type  of  coordina- 
tion With  HUD  into  numerous  other 
areas  that  could  benefit  military  person- 
nel. For  instance,  HUD  is  pre.sently  ex- 
perimenting With  and  studying  several 
types  of  innovative  low-cost  housing  that 
could  produce  approaches  transferable  to 
military  housing  programs.  Also,  as  the 
committee  report  points  out,  support 
which  military  families  receive  from  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  HUD  should  be 
increased 

One  otiier  Item  in  tlie  propnxsed  bill 
should  be  noted  The  committee  approved 
a  $7,575,000  request  for  the  homeov^-ners 
assistance  program  The  program  was 
originally  created  to  assist  military  and 
civilian  employees  in  reducmg  losses  in- 
curred by  having  to  dispose  of  their 
homes  as  a  result  of  base  closures.  The 
law  was  recently  amended,  however,  to 
provide  this  same  assistance  when  the 
scope  of  operations  at  a  military  installa- 
tion is  reduced  In  view  of  the  overall  de- 
fense cutback,  the  broadening  of  the  eli- 
gil)ility  criteria  will  prok>abi.v  result  m  fu- 
ture increases  in  the  funds  requested 

I  do  not  think  tins  is  a  perfect  biU  Nor 
do  I  think  It  is  on  extravagant  bill,  in 


fact,  I  think  that  the  appropriations  rec- 
ommended are  the  minimum  required  1 
have  pointed  out  that  I  think  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  could  and  should  be  do- 
ing more  in  the  area  of  troop  and  family 
housing.  I  have  also  noted  however,  that 
progress  is  being  made  Approximately  40 
percent  of  the  total  appropriation  is  for 
family  housmg,  and  increased  portions  of 
the  mUitary  construction  requests  are  for 
troop  housing.  I  think  we  are  making  a 
good  start  toward  a  balanced  military' 
construction  and  family  housing  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr  Chairman  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Utah  <Mr.  McK-ay  ' 

Mr  McKAY  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  bill. 

As  a  freshman  in  the  Congress  I  would 
like  just  to  pay  tribute  at  this  time  t-o 
the  committee  and  to  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
'Mr  SiKESi .  who  has  given  the  subcom- 
mitt*^'  members  every  opportunity  to 
participate  There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  or  to 
search  for  something  when  I  was  not 
given  that  opportunity  In  fact.  I  was 
sent  out  on  occasion  to  do  a  little  search- 
ing, for  which  broad  experience  I  am 
grateful  I  can  assure  the  Members  the 
committee  is  operated  in  an  open  man- 
ner so  that  we  were  able  to  proceed  to 
get  at  the  facts. 

There  are  two  or  three  tilings  I  would 
like  to  mention  and  emphasize  One  is 
that  the  committee  took  a  very  hard  look 
at  the  concentration  of  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment in  the  Washington,  DC, 
area.  Tliere  has  been  reference  to  the 
Defense  o£Bce  building  in  Anacostia.  I 
think  it  has  been  pretty  well  brought 
out  and  documented  that  at  this  pomt 
it  is  not  profitable  to  proceed  with  that 
facility,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr  Cederberc.  very  well  indicated 
The  Department  of  Defense  wanted  the 
building,  but  did  not  know  who  was  go- 
ing to  be  put  in  it  imtil  after  they  got 
the  building.  Witnesses  talked  about  mov- 
mg  various  agencies  of  the  Department 
out  of  the  area  but  did  not  know  which 
ones.  They  wanted  tlus  building  on  the 
basis  of  efficiency  but  could  not  indicate 
where  that  efficiency  would  take  place 
or  what  savings  would  result  They  mdi- 
cated  they  wo'old  reduce  the  numk)er  of 
locations  they  presently  have,  from  88 
to  25,  and  give  up  a  considerable  amount 
of  good  space  m  the  process,  so  the  new 
facility  would  not  really  accommodate 
all  they  need.  Also  the  amortization  fac- 
tor on  the  new  building  was  not  any  bet  - 
ter  than  tlie  rent  In  fact  excluding  ad- 
justments for  parking  fees,  et  cetera,  it 
could  not  he  amortized  in  60  years. 

We  were  concerned  at)out  the  impac- 
tion m  this  area,  and  the  nulilary  were 
put  on  notice  that  they  should  take  an- 
other look  at  transferrmg  some  of  the 
operatituis  of  the  mihtary  out  of  the 
area  rather  than  further  consolidating  u 
That  was  further  illustrated  in  the 
discussion  about  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
Not  only  IS  there  the  fact  of  impaction, 
but  also  there  is  the  fact  that  costs  are 
increasing  at  such  an  alarming  rate  We 
have  already  started  on  the  Waller  Reed 
Hospital     project.     Ground     has     been 
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broken  and  tilings  have  been  opened  up, 
but  to  make  a  point  of  illustration.  I  wa.s 
on  a  board  of  directors  of  a  hospital  in 
my  State  where  we  had  juist  completed  a 
brand  new  438  bed  hospital  with  all  out 
p>atient  and  modern  facilities.  The  cotii  of 
that  unit  wa*.  $35  per  tajuare  foot. 

The  projected  co.st  of  the  new  Walter 
Reed  HoepiUi  la  some  tiling  like  $95  per 
square  foot. 

There  is  a  multiple  of  factors  which 
play  on  this. 

One  factor,  of  course.  Ls  the  fact  that 
we  have  so  much  building  going  on  here 
that  it  automatically  raises  the  cost. 

Anotiier  factor,  of  course,  is  that  they 
plan  to  put  in  a  research  facility  in  con- 
nection wilii  it  But  then  tiiat  is  far  too 
wide  a  diflference 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'* 

Mr.  McKAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JONAS.  In  that  connection,  I  re- 
memt>er  a  statement  made  on  the  fi(X>r 
la£t  year,  whicii  I  have  been  luiable  to 
verify,  but  it  wa.s  made  by  a  Member  who 
\b  bl  responsible  Member  of  this  body,  ajid 
I  am  sure  he  had  the  facts  or  would  not 
have  stated  it.  I  believe  I  referred  to  ihLs 
in  some  of  tlie  heanng.s.  and  some  of  the 
military  construction  people  verified  it 
There  is  so  much  building  going  on  in 
Watshington,  DC.  rigiil  now  that  they 
have  to  import  con.slruclion  workers  into 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  as  far 
away  as  200  miles. 

In  view  of  that.  I  really  cannot  under- 
stand why  there  is  such  a  high  incidence 
of  unemployment  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  that  Ls  right  in  point  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Utah  has  t)cen 
saying  about  the  heavy  construction  load 
which  now  exists  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr  McKAY  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct  I  had  further  evidence  of 
that  from  a  neighbor  of  mine  who  works 
In  the  construction  busines.-  out  In  Vir- 
ginia, who  tells  me  that  anyone  who 
comes  along  and  says  he  can  use  a  ham- 
mer he  will  hire,  and  they  can  quit  at 
noon  or  whenever  they  want  to  He  is 
that  much  in  need  of  help  for  tho.«;e  who 
are  willing  to  work  In  the  construction 
Industry,  which  only  points  up  further  to 
the  problem  we  face. 

The  CHAIRM.^N  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman   3   additional   minutes 

Mr  McKAY  Mr  Chairman,  to  further 
Illustrate  the  depth  to  which  the  commit- 
tee went  in  its  work  to  try  to  come  up 
with  a  practical  solution  to  the  problems 
the  military  face,  we  a'ked  some  very 
searching  questions  m  some  areas,  and  I 
believe  the  military  needs  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  this  in  some  type  of  planninK 
They  do  some  of  it.  but  p«>rhaps  they 
need  to  do  a  httle  bit  more 

Part  of  their  problem  in  facing  this 
system.'?  pl.tnoing  i.'=  the  fact  that  there 
are  rising  and  falling  factors,  with  wars 
and  .so  on  We  n^cognixe  that  Bev<ind 
that.  X.hfy  need  to  do  sonic  ihinkiriK 

I  shall  give  only  on*-  iJluhtration  herf 
A  laboratory  at  Vandenberg  Air  P'orce 
Base  was  built  for  the  Manned  Orbiting 
Laboratfjry  several  year.s  digo    Tlie  pro- 


gram was  wa£hed  out  and  that  building 
has  not  been  used. 

We  need  to  think  also  In  terms,  for 
example,  of  a  materials  lab,  which  was 
asked  for,  and  on  which  we  had  some 
disagreement  in  Uie  full  committee.  It 
IS  not  that  we  do  not  need  llie  materials 
lab,  but  we  need  to  examine  the  question 
Do  we  need  to  put  the  work  in  house,  or 
do  we  need  to  contract  it,  or  both? 

I  believe  they  need  to  come  up  witli 
directions  in  wtuc.h  thLs  tiling  needs  to 
go.  ra'Jier  than  just  spend  money,  be- 
caise  some  researcher  wants  a  little  pyr- 
amid under  him  to  build  another  re- 
search center.  Perhaps  we  can  still  reach 
the  needs  of  the  military  witJun  the  con- 
tract field  of  our  private  or  State  uni- 
versities and  industry- 
There  are  nuuiy  other  examples  which 
could  be  given  We  searcliingly  went  Into 
this  thing 

I  believe  the  military  needs  to  take  a 
serious  look  at  which  direction  tliey 
will  eo  rather  than  just  to  build  because 
they  want  to  buiid. 

We  have  cut  out  of  the  request,  over 
ar  d  above  what  the  authorization  had 
cut.  another  $65  million. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr.  Chairman. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McKAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  SMITH  of  lov^a  While  we  are  talk- 
uig  about  where  to  build  all  of  these  new 
facilities,  and  so  forth,  I  wonder  il  tiiere 
is  perhape  an  error  in  the  report. 

There  are  10  pages  of  construction  proj- 
ects. inrludniK  some  3.5  bases  in  Califor- 
nia, and  on  Iceland,  and  on  a  numt)er  of 
litUe  uiands  and  in  .several  nations  which 
voted  against  us  in  the  United  Nations 
tlie  other  day,  but  tliere  is  no  mention 
at  all  of  a  project  in  Iowa.  Iowa  lias  al- 
ways been  a  loyal  State  of  the  Union.  We 
pay  our  taxes  and  support  tiie  Nation. 
Tlie  c(..niinitlee  surely  would  not  leave  out 
Iowa  on  purpose  Is  that  an  error  m  the 
report '' 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
genUeoian  yield? 

Mr  McKAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Ml  SIKI-:S  Things  are  so  peaceful  and 
pleasant  in  Iowa  we  did  not  think  they 
wanted  to  he  bothered  with  military 
considerations. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Sometime  when 
we  are  going  to  have  new  labs.  I  would  say 
Iowa  Is  a  pretty  good  place  to  put  them. 

Mr  McKAY  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man s  comments 

To  emphasize  the  fa<-ts  further  that 
there  us  need  U<r  greater  planning  effort 
I  think  we  need  to  take  a  more  critical 
lo».k  at  coordination  not  only  w.ithin  a 
given  servn  e  such  as  the  Air  Force  or 
th»'  Army  but  between  services,  for  the 
ase  of  tliose  facilities  wiiere  we  iiave  ex- 
peiMled  liard-earned  tax  dollars  There 
ought  to  be  some  way  for  us  to  get  to  the 
point  where  you  can  use  that  winch  has 
been  prodU'  ed  or  built  without  leaving  it 
va.ani  or  leaving  it  for  non-as<' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  th«^ 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Chamnan  I  yield  Uie 
getitlemam  2  additional  minutes 

Mr  M(  KAY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  tlie  additional  time. 


We  have  taken  a  critical  look  at  many 
things  here.  This  bill,  of  course,  is  not 
perfect  because  you  have  human  beings 
working  on  it  and  I  have  not  met  the  per- 
fect one  yet.  But  with  tins  hard  look  we 
have  been  taking  we  have  also  worked 
very  hard  to  arrive  at  iK>ssible  solutions, 
particularly  in  the  &n^  of  housing.  Tl»ere 
IS  a  complmient  wiiich  Ls  due  to  the 
chairman  and  the  rankmg  minority 
member  of  tlus  committee  and  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole.  Before  I  arrived  here, 
in  looking  to  the  housing  needs  that  were 
cvidoi.l.  th.ey  helped  to  start  what  I  oon- 
-sider  a  farsighted  program.  Now,  to 
achieve  an  all -volunteer  Army,  which  the 
chairman  alluded  to  earlier  with  a  great 
deal  of  f requem  y,  wc  have  a  great  many 
problems  wluch  ue  have  to  solve.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  cliairman  and  the 
other  members  for  Uie  fact  that  not  only 
did  they  get  into  family  housing  and  into 
tlie  BOQ  s  and  other  matters  such  as 
Uiat,  but  they  have  gotten  into  the  236 
housing,  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  HUD. 

Medical  services  are  upgraded  in  the 
bill  becatise  some  of  the  medical  facili- 
ties we  now  have  are  temporary  facilities 
provided  in  World  War  II  and  they  are 
not  adequate  now. 

The  modernization  of  depots  should 
provide  cotusiderable  savmgs.  In  one  m- 
stance  they  estimate  about  $9,445,000 
for  a  project  and  by  modernization  of 
It  they  will  save  $4,930,000  annually  and 
$1.092,000 — one  time  savings. 

With  Uio.se  kinds  of  savings  we  can 
do  a  lot.  So  things  are  movmg  in  the 
right  direction. 

There  is  great  emphasis  on  pollution 
control  and  problems  of  sewage.  We  liave 
urged  cooperative  efforts  not  only  of  the 
military  but  of  the  military  wiUi  vanoiis 
counties,  ciues,  and  States.  There  are  a 
number  of  areas  where  money  is  pro- 
vided in  order  to  meet  standards  and 
criteria  with  regard  to  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  with  tliis  committee  and 
recommend  that  this  body  accept  tlie 
bill  as  presented  as  a  good  effort  for  tl>e 
betterment  of  our  military  service  and 
its  needs. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  Lime  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Calilonua  *Mr. 
Talcott> . 

Mr.  TALCOTT  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Horida  iMr.  Sikesi, 
the  distingui.shed  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  i  Mr  Cederberg',  the  able  and 
knowledgeable  ranking  member  of  our 
sub<-ommittee.  have,  as  usual,  explamed 
the  details  of  tliis  bill  quite  lucidly.  I 
support  the  bill  and  urge  its  enactment 

S<Dme  aspects  require  reiteration  and 
empiiasis. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  appropriation 
bills  reported  in  a  sum  less  than  the 
budget  We  are  probably  as  wrong  to  re- 
port this  bill  under  the  budget  as  the 
other  10  which  were  lejxjrted  over  the 
budget  II  there  ls  any  place  where  proper 
facility  and  property  management  indi- 
cates a  need  for  the  exi)enditure  of  more 
money,  it  is  in  our  military  construc- 
tion.  oi>cnttion    and   management   pro- 
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gram.  We  have  a  facilities  investment  of 
billions  of  dollars.  We  are  not  yet  spend- 
ing enough  to  properly  rehabilitate. 
niodernize,  repair  and  maintain  these 
important  facilities  and  buildings. 

Any  comparison  with  other  nonmili- 
tary  Federal  farilitie.";  or  State-owned 
buildings  and  facilities  or  private  build- 
ings will  quickly  and  dramatically  show 
that  we  are  not  keeping  pace  in  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  our  military  ph.vsl- 
cal  plant.  Deterioration  is  outdi.stancing 
our  program  for  repair,  maintenance  and 
modernization. 

This  continuing  deterioration  is  es- 
pecially alarming  because  so  much  more 
deterioration  was  permitted  during  the 
years  of  the  enormous  buildup  in  South 
Vietnam.  Too  much  of  our  resources  were 
diverted  from  the  necessary  require- 
ments for  ordinary  repair  and  mainte- 
nance to  the  urgent  demands  of  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  We  are  not  yet  catch- 
ing up — yet  we  must. 

It  does  us  little  good  to  have  large, 
diverse  and  dispersed  military  facilities 
if  they  are  not  kept  in  a  good  condition 
of  repair  and  readiness. 

Furthermore,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trjing  desperately  to  develop  an  all- 
volimteer  service,  it  is  even  more  impor- 
tant to  provide  modem  facilities  for  the 
.serviceman's  work  and  tolerable  accom- 
modations for  his  family's  living.  Out- 
moded work  facilities  and  rundown  hous- 
ing can  dampen  morale  and  reduce  re- 
tention as  much  as  inadequate  pay  and 
uncertain  career  advancement. 

It  is  not  only  good  facilities  and  plant 
management,  but  essentlfil  personnel 
management  to  keep  pace  with  a  main- 
tenance and  modernization  program. 

Some  of  our  modernization  and  main- 
tenance problems  and  costs  could  be 
ameliorated  by  progressing  more  quickly 
with  the  review  of  our  overall  base  struc- 
ture and  locations.  Many  military  bases, 
which  grew  up  like  Topsey.  under  the 
duress  of  emergency  wartime  condition.";, 
should  be  closed,  moved  or  consolidated. 
Decisive  decisions  should  be  made  and 
implemented  to  make  better  use  of  our 
mihtary,  naval  and  air  force  bases,  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  maintaining  useless 
bases. 

The  situation  at  the  Sailor's  home  in 
Philadelphia  is  disgraceful  The  home 
ought  to  be  moved  to  a  place  where  hv- 
ing  conditions  are  more  pleasant  and 
less  expensive  year  round  The  fintmc- 
ing  and  management  arrangements 
should  be  .similar  in  all  services  An  Air- 
mans  home  should  be  considered  in  the 
same  vein  This  will  require  study  and 
legislation  wluch  is  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  committee,  but  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  cannot  be  .shirked 

The  location  and  management  of  de- 
fen.se  facilities  in  the  Capital  region  re- 
quires urgent  and  thorough  considera- 
tion. Conditions  are  not  now  satisfac- 
tory. The  plans  of  the  Defen.se  Deiiart- 
ment  are  not  clear  or  concise  But  deci- 
sions must  be  made  soon  Mast  Defense 
admini.stratlve  and  intelligence  facili- 
ties must,  of  neces.sity.  be  located  near 
Washington,  but  considerable  dispersal 
could  and  should  be  accomplished — for 
the  best  interests  of  military  pei-sonnel 
and  the  Capital  Itself    ConcenlraUon  of 


military,  as  well  as  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, in  the  Capital  area  contributes  to 
making  life  and  work  here  more  incon- 
venient and  less  productive  for  everyone 

The  Defense  Department  leases  too 
much  property,  m  wndely  separated 
buildings,  wliich  are  not  properly  suited 
for  the  military  mission.  This  is  expen- 
sive and  inefficient  in  many  instances 
The  Defense  Department  occupies  many 
square  feet  of  totally  unsatisfactory  ad- 
mimstrative  space  that  requires  rehabil- 
itation or  razing.  Tliese  conditions  have 
existed  for  some  time — but  there  will  be 
no  better  time  to  plan  and  begin  the 
impiementauon  of  an  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  defense  facilities  in  Uie 
Capital  area. 

For  years  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  Capi- 
tal area,  has  needed  a  new  building  and 
facilities.  Delay  in  providing  the  DIA 
with  adequate  faciUties  will  increase  the 
cost  and  impair  the  accomplishment  of 
its  import-ant  mission. 

The  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  property 
should  be  reserved  for  Defense  Depart- 
ment use.  If  all  defense  facilities  in  the 
capital  area  were  consolidated  and  Uie 
leased  properties  were  relinquished, 
there  would  not  be  adequate  space  in- 
cluding Boiling.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
dispose  of  this  strategically  located 
prop>erty  and  then,  qtute  certainly  be  re- 
qtured  to  purchase  property  of  less  utih- 
ty  at  greater  cost  some  time  m  the 
future. 

But  Uie  Defense  Department  must 
furnish  better  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  use  of  Boiling  Any  effort  by  the 
Defense  Department  to  move  permanent- 
ly to  Boiling  simply  to  save  the  property 
from  the  covetous  eyes  and  designs  of 
ever>'  other  governmental  agency,  would 
be  equally  unwise. 

The  location  and  use  of  Defense  facUi- 
ues  in  the  Capital  area  demands  early 
resolution  This  early  resolution  of  De- 
fense Department  needs  for  facilities  and 
space  mobt  be  coordinated  with  the  other 
governmental  agencies.  Decentralization, 
dispersal,  and  removal  from  Washington 
.should  be  the  objecUve  whenever  prac- 
ticable and  possil.  : 

Family  housing  needs  more  emphasis 
Housing  is  high  on  any  sernce  family's 
needs.  Adequate  housing  is  absolutely  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  attract  and  retain  a 
competent,  satisfied  professional  army. 
We  are  far  beliind  in  providing  tolerable 
housing  for  a  minimum  peacetime  force. 
We  are  short  on  housing  units:  the  hous- 
ing units  in  our  inventory  are  short  of 
space;  our  housing  invenlorj'  is  m  dire 
need  of  repair  and  maintenance 

Family  housing  developments  need  to 
be  planned  to  include  community  facili- 
ties. Parks  and  playgrounds,  churches 
and  shopping  centers  are  just  as  impor- 
tant to  militarj'  families  as  to  civilian 
families 

The  school  facilities  on  military  bases 
are  far  from  adequate  in  too  many  places. 
Next  to  sheer  surnval,  the  education  of 
one's  child'-en  may  be  the  most  urgent 
objective  of  parents  We  want  to  encour- 
age responsible  families  who  care  about 
their  children  to  remain  in  the  service 
We  cannot  retain  responsible  families  If 
we  cannot  assure  their  children  of  a  flrst- 
rate  education. 


We  cannot  expect  smgie  men  to  live 
in  slums  on  militar>'  bases  here  or  abroad 
during  peacetime.  Housing  for  families 
and  troops  must  be  improved  for  the 
peacetime  volunteer  forces 

All  of  these  needs  will  cost  much  more 
than  IS  contained  in  thi.-;  bill  Perhaps 
WTth  all  the  other  demands  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  no  more  can  be  devoted 
to  mihtary  construction  needs  this  year. 
But.  we  .-hould  all  know  and  understand 
that  more  is  needed  if  we  intend  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  professional  volunteer 
service. 

We  have  made  many  important  ad- 
vances in  the  last  few  years  Family  and 
troop  housing  i.<:  impro^ang.  Wives  and 
famiUes  are  better  pleased  Fewer  two- 
bedroom  houses,  and  more  four-bedroom 
houses  are  being  cmstructed  Troop 
housing  is  more  spacioa«  and  allow  s  more 
privacy.  More  ad'.-ances  can  be  made 
when  our  troop  forces,  particularly  in 
NATO  countries  are  more  precisely  de- 
termined 

We  must  keep  our  military  physical 
plant,  facilities,  housing,  and  commimlty 
.services  modem  and  in  good  repair  and 
maintenance  if  we  expect  to  provide  the 
national  security  and  readiness  our  ciU- 
zens  expect,  and  deserve. 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  genUe- 
man  from  South  Dakota  '  Mr  Denholm  i  . 

Mr.  DENHOLM  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  a  pomt  of  inquiry 

I  imderstand  the  housing  construc- 
tion portion  of  the  bill  may  contain  a 
pro\-:sion  for  the  building  of  motels.  I 
wonder  if  that  is  so  provided  whether  or 
not  such  motels  will  be  located  on  post 
or  off  post. 

Mr,  SIKES  I  think  the  distingiiished 
gentleman's  question,  if  he  will  yield,  is 
pertinent  and  timely,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  answer  it,  because 
there  has  been  publicity  which  would  m- 
dicate  that  motel-type  housmg  facihues 
are  being  built  on  military  bases  For  tlie 
benefit  of  the  Members  let  me  state  that 
there  are  faciliUes  for  temporary  housmg 
of  military  families  which  are  being  btuli 
with  nonappropriated  funds  Nonappro- 
priated funds  are  not  under  the  control 
of  this  committee  but  are  generated 
through  activities  such  as  officers  clubs, 
PX  s.  et  cetera.  That  money  is  used  m 
ways  which  are  intended  to  benefit 
morale,  improve  recreational  facilities. 
et  cetera,   for  the  services. 

Each  of  the  miiitar>-  services  ha.'-  es- 
tatilished  a  program  of  constructing  lem- 
i;>orar>-  lodging  imits.  bmlt  with  non- 
appropriated funds  They  are  pn manly 
to  assist  nulitary-  personnel  who  are  suf- 
fermg  financial  hardship  due  to  the  high 
cost  of  temporary  housmg  at  duty  su- 
uons  to  which  they  are  newly  assigned 

Ratlier  than  iiave  them  try  to  make 
the  necessary  arrai^ements  to  go  to  an 
cxpeiusive  hotel  or  other  exj^ensive  fa- 
cilities, they  are  provided  for  a  short 
time — for  a  few  weeks — with  hou&inc  m 
these  faculties. 

The  iniual  program  includes  the  fol- 
lowing numt>ers  of  uiuts  which  are  un- 
der construcUon  or  completed: 

Army:  682  units  at  eight  locauons. 

Navy:  900  unites  at  13  locations. 

Air  Force;  1,020  units  at  24  t>ases. 
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In  addition,  follow-on  programs,  gen- 
erally of  a  smaller  acope.  are  planned 

In  general,  the  services  have  tried  to 
ascertain  the  availability  of  commercial 
facilitie.s  in  an  area  before  proceedinK 
with  this  new  construction.  In  some  in- 
stances, they  may  have  made  mi.stakes 
I  am  informed  tliat  they  are  now  aware 
of  tliese  problems  find  are  takins  step.s  t<i 
tighten  up  their  procedures  in  this  area 

In  addition,  ttiere  have  been  coinpliiint.s 
that  these  quarters  are  not  Hoin«  to  be 
used  for  transients,  but  for  official  guests, 
and  so  forth.  I  have  reviewed  some  of  the 
services'  regulations  in  tius  area  and.  if 
followed  with  reasonable  di.sc ration,  they 
should  result  in  proper  use  of  these  for 
families  who  need  them  because  they  are 
being  transferred. 

Again,  these  are  nonappropriated 
funds  not  under  the  control  of  this 
committee,  although  we  do  insist  upon 
reports  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
funds  are  spent.  We  are  trying  to  see 
that  a  proper  job  is  being  done.  We  do 
not  feel  that  this  Is  something  that  is 
getting  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  DEN  HOLM.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chaimian.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  bill  that  would  limit  or  restrict  mil- 
itary housing  construction  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States? 

Mr.  SIKES.  No:  but  there  Is  only  a 
limited  amount  being  built  overseas 
which  is  funded  directly  from  military 
construction.  The  majority  of  the  family 
housing  overseas  is  provided  by  rental 
guarantee,  leasing  or  other  programs  In 
this  years  bill  there  Is  housing  funded  in 
Australia.  Puerto  Rico,  and  in  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman    from    New    York    (Mr.    MC- 

EWEN  )  . 

Mr  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gcntJeman  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time,  and  I  shall  be  very 
brief. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  >  Mr  Bikes  ' ,  and  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  that  I  deeply  appreci- 
ate the  mttrest  which  ihey  took  in  a  par- 
ticular housing  situation  at  Camp  Drum. 
to'  which  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee referred  In  his  remark.s  I  want 
to  expre,ss  my  i>articular  appreciation. 
Mr.  Chtiirman.  to  you  for  having  had 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr 
Cederberci  view  firsthand  tlie  defects  In 
family  hoasing  at  Camp  Drum. 

The  88  imits  that  are  provided  for  In 
this  bill  are  desperately  needed  to  replace 
totally  inadequate,  obsolete  housing  tiiat 
has  long  since  passed  its  period  of  use- 
fulness or  adequacy  for  h(jusmg  our  mili- 
tary and  their  dependents 

Mr  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
( Mr  Sixes'  ,  and  to  thank  Uie  gentlemAn 
from  Biichigan  iMr  Ciderberg*  as  well 
as  tiie  members  of  the  subcommittee  tor 
what  they  did  for  Camp  Drum  s  family 
hou-sing 

Mr  CEDERBERG  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Baoww . 


Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Chairman,  I 
n.se  in  support  of  tins  legislation  and  wlsli 
to  compliment  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
working  out  this  bill 

Included  in  the  Military  Coru^tru(•tlon 
bill  this  year  Is  one  item  for  Wright - 
Patter.son  Air  Force  Ba.se  which  I  believe 
has  become  a  crucial  requirement  for  the 
maintenance  of  American  defense  pre- 
part-^ness  in  the  years  ahead  American 
p<ilitical  realities  now  require  that  more 
stre.ss  b<'  placed  on  our  defen.^e  research 
and  development  efforts  and  less  on  the 
maintenance  of  forces  in  readine.ss 

As  our  national  spending  priorities 
have  changed  t*T  provide  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  our  F'edcral  budget  for  domes- 
tic needs  in  contrast  to  defense  require- 
ments the  US.  military  R.  &  D.  effort  wlU 
be  the  critical  factor  in  maintaining 
American  military  superiority.  In  the 
past,  we  have  relied  on  the  size  of  our 
nuclear  stockpile  and  the  readiness  of 
men  and  weapons  for  massive  conven- 
tional response.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the 
future  we  will  be  maintaining  smaller  de- 
fen.se  forces  and  fewer  weapons,  so  the 
available  hardware  will  have  to  have 
maximum  capabilities  and  be  well  ahead 
of  the  competition. 

Much  of  the  testing  for  the  Air  Force 
R  &  D.  program  Is  carried  out  by  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command  at  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB.  The  importance  of  mate- 
rials research  and  development  and 
sound  materials  application  engineering 
which  Is  done  at  the  materials  testing 
laboratory  there  cannot  be  overstated. 
In  terms  of  meeting  current  and  future 
mission  needs  of  the  Air  Force  plane  and 
weapHans  systems,  a  materials  problem 
often  as  not  is  the  fundamental  technical 
issue  that  determines  the  timing  of  the 
development  of  a  new  system. 

Two  current  examples  of  structural 
materials  problems  are  the  F-1 1 1  and  the 
C-5A  The  materials  testing  laboratory 
called  upon  to  provide  direct  technical 
support  and  leadersliip  in  the  resolution 
of  this  chadlenge  of  strength  to  weight 
and  stress. 

But  at  the  present  time  the  inadequate 
housing  of  the  laboratory  is  a  primary 
limitation  to  the  capability  and  effective- 
ne.s-s  of  the  mission  of  the  materials  lab- 
oratory Five  of  the  eight  buildings  in 
which  the  facility  is  currently  housed 
predaU*  1928.  and  tho.se  f^ve  buildings 
represent  almost  90  percent  of  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  laboratory.  Over  400 
people,  three-fourths  of  whom  are 
scientLsts  and  engineers  are  housed  in 
these  pre- 1928  building.s  During  the  next 
5  years  an  annual  budget  of  between  $45 
and  $50  million  in  research  operations  is 
to  be  done  by  them  Hopefully  that  work 
will  be  done  In  facilities  which  do  not 
adversely  afTect  the  workers  or  the  work 
itself. 

Tlie  present  structures  do  not  provide 
for  adequate  space  for  critical  new  re- 
search, are  not  adaptable  to  setting  up 
new  research  equipment  and  experi- 
ments, and  most  inu^ortant.  they  lack 
the  capabilities  in  winch  to  provide  a 
proper  research  environment  in  terms  of 
controhln^  temperature,  humidity  and 
dust.    These    conditions    have    seriously 


jeopardized  the  laboratory's  ability  to 
vahdate  specifications  set  by  the  Air 
Force  which  are  neces.sary  to  check  com- 
pliance of  contractor  performance  and 
I'Ut.side  testing  work  done  for  the  Air 
Force  by  other  laboratone  .  on  a  contract 
basis . 

Tlie  buildings  have  been  rehabilitated 
on  a  piecemeal  and  patchwork  basis  for 
more  than  40  years  They  are  now  beyond 
further  niodillcation  when  faced  witli  tlie 
critical  mission  the  facility  is  called  upon 
to  perform.  It  is  high  time  to  replace 
them.  Otherwi.se  we  face  a  rapid  dete- 
rioration of  performance  at  tlie  mate- 
rials testing  laboratory.  We  cannot  per- 
mit that  if  our  national  security  inter- 
ests are  to  be  maintained. 

I  want  to  point  out  here  that  in  this 
need  for  the  laboratory  to  maintain  its 
ability  to  properly  evaluate  outside  work, 
such  work  is  currently  being  conducted 
at  155  private  companies  and  at  39  uni- 
versities around  the  Nation,  although 
the  materials  laboraton  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson does  a  great  deal  of  in-house 
research  and  development  and  evaluation 
for  the  Air  Force  and  has  produced  re- 
sults that  have  been  recognized  world- 
wide in  certain  fields  such  as  ceramics. 
But  the  in-house  work  done  at  Wright- 
Patterson  now  comprises  only  16  percent 
of  its  total  research  responsibility.  A 
study  of  Federal  laboratories  conducted 
8  years  ago  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  called  for  a  minimum  in- 
house  work  capability  of  20  percent,  with 
the  optimum  at  between  30-35  percent 
c'  all  researcli  projects  being  managed 
so  that  the  Federal  laboratories  would 
liave  a  sound  bas!  of  their  own  technical 
data  on  which  to  proF>erly  evaluate  and 
manage  the  outside  contracted  R.  &  D. 
services. 

This  means  that  the  in-house  role  of 
the  materials  testing  laboratory  at 
Wright-Patterson  must  Increase  in  the 
future  if  it  is  to  be  as  efTective  as  it  will 
have  to  be. 

The  request  for  a  new  facility  Is  not 
new  this  year.  The  Air  Force  first  asked 
for  congressional  approval  of  a  new  fa- 
cility in  fiscal  year  1966  It  was  then  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  at  a  cost  of 
$6.7  million — but  not  appropriated. 
Again  In  fl.scal  year  1970.  the  project 
was  budseted  by  the  Air  Force  and  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate,  but  not  by  the 
House.  This  year,  oi  .  e  more,  the  proj- 
ect was  asked  for.  and  liivs  been  author- 
ized by  both  the  Hou.se  and  Senate,  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  want  to  emphasize  that  al- 
though during  the  7-year  programing 
period,  the  scoi>e  of  the  propo.sal  has  re- 
mained unchanged  The  original  pro- 
jected cost  has  risen  by  $4  6  million  from 
$6  7  million  in  fl.scal  year  1966  to  $11  3 
million  for  the  current  fi.scal  year 

Failure  to  appropriate  funds  for  tlie 
laboratory  this  year  would  mean  another 
lncrea.se  in  Its  projected  cost  Even  so, 
that  la  not  as  crltclal  as  the  further 
deterioration  in  capabilities  that  would 
also  accrue  I  therefore  urge  that  the 
highest  priority  be  given  to  this  project 
and  that  the  Congress  approve  the 
funds  for  its  construction.  The  Commit- 
tee of  Armed  Services  and  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Appropriations    have   both    pre- 
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\iousIy  runcluded.  foilowinB  hearings. 
that  the  facility  is  needed,  and  it  has 
been  authorized  previously  by  the  full 
Hou.se  and  the  full  Senate,  as  well 

The  sut^pestlon  has  been  made  tliat  the 
materials  laboratory  at  Wright-Patter- 
son and  facilities  at  other  Air  Force  bases 
are  rediuidant  and  that  tlie  Air  Force  ha.s 
not  been  systematic  in  considering  its  re- 
quirements either  in  time  or  in  location 
or  with  an  eye  to  economy  and  efliciency. 

WTiile  there  is  some  necessary  inter- 
relatlon.shlp  In  this  effort  with  other  Air 
Force  laboratory  facilities  at  other  loca- 
tions which  merges  the  expertise  of  such 
various  locations  and  their  own  unique 
capabilities,  it  is  erroneous  to  contend 
that  widespread  and  unneeded  duplica- 
tion exists. 

The  materials  laboratory  at  Wright- 
Patterson  provides  unique  technical  sup- 
port in  materials  engineering  for  both 
operational  systems  and  equipment  for 
systems  under  development.  Other  labo- 
ratories are  involved  in  similar  efforts  for 
other  fields  of  research  and  development. 
In  all  areas  the  bulk  of  the  effort  is  de- 
voted to  obtaining  out-of-hou.se  capabil- 
ities from  private  Industry  and  the  uni- 
versities on  a  contract  basis  At  the  mate- 
rials laboratory,  as  I  previously  indicated, 
tills  amounts  to  some  85  percent  of  the 
Air  Force  materials  program  througli  the 
Wright-Patterson  laboratory.  Tliere  are 
also  technical  and  evaluative  capabilities 
which  must  be  provided  in-house  in  the 
Air  Force  and  which  are  not  duplicated 
in  industry  and  the  universities.  Each  of 
the  laboratories  are  required  for  tlois  in- 
house  capability  in  their  particular  area 
of  responsibihty.  Any  duplication  of  por- 
tions of  a  responsibility  of  the  magnitude 
the  Air  Force  is  called  upon  to  perform 
in  this  extremely  specialized  technical 
area  is  an  effort  to  increase  capabilities 
and  economies  related  to  time  and  man- 
power, not  in  spite  of  those  yoals.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Air  Force  is  continu- 
ing to  make  certain  that  Its  requirements 
are  considered  In  this  light. 

Finally.  I  want  to  note  that  a  direct 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  facility 
at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  in  Cali- 
fornia which  was  built  as  an  assembly 
plant  for  components  of  the  canceled 
Maimed  Orbiting  Laboratory — MOL — • 
program.  The  Inference  was  made  that 
the  facility  constituted  a  laboratory  tliat 
duplicated  other  facilities  and  that  with 
the  cancellation  of  the  MOL  program 
now  sits  empty  and  idle. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
facility  did  not  undertake  experimental 
Jaboratory  testing  programs,  as  indi- 
cated, but  was  used  for  assembly  purposes 
only.  Following  the  cancellation  of  the 
MOL  program,  instead  of  sitting  idle,  as 
has  been  stated,  the  facility  is  now  used 
as  part  of  the  strategic  operational  mis- 
sile launch  crew  training  program  Such 
utilization  does  Indicate  the  Air  Force 
attempts  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  facilities. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  important  appro- 
priation bill  iH.R  114181  and  I  am  cog- 
nizant particularly  of  tlie  appropriations 
for  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Cen- 
ter located  in  my  congressional  district. 


Mr  Chairman.  In  anticipation  of  ar: 
all -volunteer  military  force,  coupled  with 
a  determination  on  tlie  part  of  this  &6- 
minlstration  and  of  the  Congress  to  aug- 
ment the  role  of  the  f  S.  Navy.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  note  essential  appropriations 
in  line  with  this  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  NaNv  HosjMtal  Corps  School  at 
Great  Lakes  in  the  amount  of  $3,161,000 
will  pro\ide  a  much-needed  facility  for 
specialists  who  care  for  other  men  in  the 
military  service  I  have  seen  the  existing 
facilities  at  Great  Lakes  and  I  am  per- 
sonally aware  of  tb.e  critical  need  for 
this  improvement  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee on  recommending  fimds  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  also  to  commend 
the  committee  on  including  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill  funds  totaling  $2,386.- 
000  for  the  construction  of  enlisted  men's 
quarters  at  the  naval  training  center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sum  of  $323,000  ap- 
propriated for  air  conditionnp  the  Elec- 
tronic Supply  Office  at  Great  Lakes  is  a 
most  popular  and  long-awaited  appro- 
priation of  funds  The  ESO  building  was 
originally  designed  for  air-conditioning. 
However,  air  conditioning  has  never  been 
installed  in  this  structure  which  houses 
the  sophisticated  equipment  used  by  the 
ESO.  Those  dedicated  individuals  who 
serve  in  the  Electronic  Supply  Office  have 
been  most  patient  and  understanding 
during  the  long  hot  summers  wlien  tliis 
buildms — without  adequtvte  ventila- 
tion— and  no  air  conditioning — has 
cau.sed  tliem  discomfort  and  physical  suf- 
fering. Mr  Chairman,  when  I  appeared 
recently  at  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Electronic  Supply  Office  and  announced 
tliat  tlie  Coiigress,  at  long  last  was  ap- 
propriating funds  for  this  purpose,  there 
was  a  general  and  enthasiastic  reception 
wliich  I  wish  all  in  this  body  could  have 
heard.  Let  me  say  that  tliis  item,  while 
not  one  of  the  largest  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill,  is  one  of  the  most  necessary. 
and  one  w lut  h  will  be  gratefully  received 
by  tiiose  who  labor  to  make  our  sophisti- 
cated electronic  eqtiipment  and  weaix)ns 
usable  and  serviceable  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  of  the  fa- 
cilities at  Great  Lakes  Naval  Tra-nint; 
Center — including  tlie  Naval  Electronic 
Supply  Office — and  wish  to  assure  tins 
body  of  the  efficient  and  economic  opera- 
tions whicii  are  carried  out  in  the  various 
parts  of  this  great  naval  base. 

Mr  Chairman.  In  behtdf  of  the  ofScers 
and  men  who  serve  at  Great  Lakes  as 
well  as  in  belialf  of  the  civilians  who  are 
employed  there,  1  want  to  indicate  with 
satisfaction  the.se  Imixirtant  items  in  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill 

Mr  CEDERBERG  Mr  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  tlie  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN   The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  seek  recognition? 

Mrs    ABZUG    I  do,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentlewoman  seek  recognition.^ 


Mr"  ABZUG  I  f^-ek  recoeniition  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  title  I.  page  'i. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  the  paragraph  to  which  lier 
amendment  is  directed  Wii!  the  gentle- 
woman please  use  the  microphone'  The 
Chair  cannot  hear  the  gentlewoman 
without  the  use  of  th.e  microphone. 

Mrs.  ABZUG  I  am  sorr>  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  that  microphone  does  not  work. 

I  seek  recognition  to  amend  on  page  2. 
line  7.  after  the  word  "Code,  to  strike 
out  the  .sum  of  $437  274,000  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  sum  of  $417  274.000. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  Is  as  follows: 

MrLrTART    CONSTRfCnON,    Armt 

For  acquisition,  construction,  Installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  military  InstallatlOTis.  and  la- 
clllttes  for  tiie  Army  as  currently  autbcnlzed 
in  miUtary  public  works  or  mlUtmry  con- 
struction Acts,  and  in  sections  2673  and  2675 
of  tiUe  10.  United  Slates  Code.  »437,274,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

POINT    OF    OROEE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York   'Mrs    Abzt-c. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  that  the  Clerk  had  alread.v  read 
from  page  2.  and  was  down  to  the  bottom 
of  page  2.  and  I  believe  the  amendment 
comes  too  late. 

The  CH.AIRM.AN  Doe;,  tlie  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  ■  Mrs.  Abztjc  > 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  pomt  of  order? 

Mrs.  ABZUG    I  do.  Mr    Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  standing,  and 
was  seeking  recognition,  and  the  micro- 
phone apparently  did  not  work  at  that 
point. 

The  CHAIRM.\N  The  Chair  will  stale 
that  the  Chair  did  not  hear  the  gentle- 
woman w  lien  she  made  her  reque.-it  at  the 
microphone,  but  the  Cfiair  did  observe 
that  the  pentiewoman  was  on  her  feet  and 
looking  at  tlie  Chair  at  that  time,  when 
this  portion  ol  tJie  bill  was  read  by  the 
Clerk  Therefore  the  Chair  will  hold  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  '  Mrs.  Aazrc ' 
does  not  come  too  late  and  is  in  order 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Chairman,  the  Clerk  has  not  read  tlie 
amendment  yet 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  will  send  her  amendment 
to  the  desk,  and  the  Clerk  will  read  the 
amendment. 

AMrNDMINT     orFCREt)     BT     M«S      ABTTG 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs  Aezrc  On 
page  2.  line  7.  after  code",  strike  out 
■  M37,274.000       and    Insen      Ml 7. 274. 000'. 

Mrs  ABZUG.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
supr>ort  of  my  amendment  At  the  time 
that  the  military  construcuon  author- 
ization bill  came  up  on  the  fioor  for 
discussion  last  week,  Ihei-e  were  ques- 
tions raised  as  to  whether  the  aulhorxia  - 
tion  included  any  money  for  the  Safe- 
guard antiballLstic  missile  program  The 
re.spon.se  at  that  time  was  that  It  did  not 
However,  a  readmg  of  the  committee  re- 
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port  on  this  bill — the  miUtary  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill— shows  that  u 
contains  a  total  of  $25  million  for  plan- 
ning and  research  and  development  for 
the  Safeguard  program 

Tliere  is  much  question  ui  this  coun- 
try as  to  whether  this  kind  of  appropria- 
tion is  necessary  for  our  defense  We 
have  had  much  discussion  as  to  whether 
Safeguard  is  sound  or  necessary  in  a 
scientific  sense.  We  have  also  had  much 
tKilitical  discussion  as  to  wiiether  iliis 
project  might  interfere  with  the  chances 
of  reaclung  sc)me  iiaui  fii  an  agreement 
in  the  SALT  talks 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  opposed  the 
antiballisuc  missile  program  In  this 
country,  a^  have  many  people  in  this 
Congress  and  in  this  Nation,  on  tlie 
ground  that  we  have  not  been  provided 
with  any  satisfactory  strategu-,  political. 
or  scientific  explanation  of  the  need  for 
such  a  defense  Therefore.  I  will  oppose 
any  appropriation  of  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

There  will  be  further  appropriations 
for  the  Safeguard  antiballistic  missile 
program  in  the  defense  procurement  ap- 
propriation bill    These  too.  I  will  oppose. 

I  believe  that  to  take  and  set  aside 
money  for  planning  and  sites  when  there 
is  substantial  doubt  as  to  whether  we 
should  have  these  sites  at  all  is  totally 
improper. 

Speaking  more  generally,  I  have  no 
intention  of  supporting  money  for  mis- 
siles so  long  as  there  is  no  money  for 
adequate  hoiising,  schools,  day  care, 
health  care,  and  urban  transportation. 
Furthermore.  I  will  vote  against  this  bill 
and  all  other  defense  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills  until  we  set  a  date 
and  withdraw  all  our  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. 

The  CH.^IKM.AN.  E)oes  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  yield  back  the 
balance  of  her  time? 

Mrs  ABZUO  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
back   the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  <Mrs. 
Abzug). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  great- deal  of  time  for 
a  discussion  of  the  proposed  amendment. 
We  have  fought  this  battle  up  and  down 
the  Hill  for  years. 

What  is  in  this  bill  i«  planning  and 
access  road  money  for  the  sites  that  have 
been  requested  by  the  Administration  as 
part  of  the  Safeguard  program,  and 
these  fimds  are  fully  authorized  If  we 
eliminate  the  funds  now.  what  little  there 
is  of  the  Safeguard  program  is  going 
to  come  to  a  grinding  halt.  We  w  ill  lose 
essential  time  if  we  ever  are  to  have  any 

semblance  of  a  Safeguard  program.  All 
bargaining  power  that  we  may  liave  in 
the  SALT  talks  would  be  killed  here  to- 
day in  one  fell  swoop  if  tliis  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to.  I  do  not  believe  the 
House  wants  that. 

The  amendment  should  Lc  d>fpated, 
and  I  trast  ii  will  be  defeated.  I  a.-k  for 
a  vote  on  the  amendment 

Mr  CEDEHBERG  Mr-  Chairmiin,  I 
move  to  strike  oui  the  la.sl  word  and  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  to 
Join  my  chairman  in  opposition  t<j   the 


amendment.  He  has  adequately  stated 
tiiat  we  have  been  over  this  ground  many, 
many  times  before  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind the  committee  tiiat  all  tlie  com- 
nuttees  of  the  Congress,  both  legislative 
and  appropriation  committtos.  that  have 
that  responsibility  in  this  area  have 
agreed  tiiat  tins  is  a  program  that  should 
bf  pursued. 

I  think  we  have  to  rely  on  the  fact  that 
those  who  have  been  living  closest  to  the 
progiam  would  be  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug  i . 

Tlie  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  liuve  It 

The  CH.'MRM.^N  For  what  purpose 
does  the  genllcwoman  from  New  York 
1  Mrs.  Abzuo  I   rise  .' 

Mrs  ABZUG  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

Mrs.  ABZUa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRM.AN  The  Chair  will  count. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  withdrawn. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr  STKKS  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  bill  do  pa-ss. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

Acco.-dingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Boccs) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr  AD,^Ms, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  h.iving  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  'If  R.  11418> 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
for  the  fliscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 

The  question  w  u-s  taken ;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
tlie  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quormn  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  QTiorum  is  not  present, 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempx^re  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 


The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were — yeas  354,  nays  32,  not  voting  43, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.   3311 
YEAS— 364 


Abbltt 

Abernetliy 

AbourczlL 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Aiexander 

Anderson, 

Oftllf. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Asliley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
Baker 
Baring 
Beglch 
Belclier 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bettg 
Bevlll 
BlaRKl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Olilo 
Broyhlll.  N  C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conabie 
Conte 
Conrian 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Ob. 
Davis,  8.C. 
Davl«,  WU. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Denholni 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulakl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 


Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Each 

Bsbleman 
Evans,  Oolo. 
Fascell 
PIndley 
Pish 
Plsher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Forsylhe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Frey 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gaiiagber 
Garmatz 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Grasso 
Green.  Oreg 
Grlffln 
Orlintlu 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hftrsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hatliaway 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hicks,  Wash. 
HUlls 
Hogan 
HoUneld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
HuU 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 

Landgrebe 

LatU 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

MoClure 

McColllsler 

McOormack 

McCulloch 


McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Mscdonald, 

Mass. 
Mahon 
Mainiard 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mills.  Md. 
MlnUh 
Mink 
Minsball 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neisen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Uara 
O  Konskl 
ONelll 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PettlB 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
PodeU 
Poff 
Powell 
Preyer.  N.C. 
Price.  111. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qute 
Quillen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Reid,  N  Y. 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 

Riblnson.  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney.  Pa. 
RoatenkowBkl 
Roush 
RouBselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
H^rbaijee 
Satterfleld 
Havlor 

8<-herlp 
Bclunltz 

S.  hwpn^ol 
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Sebellus 

Stephens 

Ware 

Seiberllng 

Stratton 

Whalen 

Shoup 

SlubbleHeld 

Whalley 

Shrlver 

Stuckey 

White 

Slkes 

Sullivan 

Whitehurst 

Slak 

Svmlnpton 

Whltten 

Skubltz 

Talcolt 

Wldnall 

Slack 

Taylor 

Wiggins 

Smith,  Calif. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Williams 

Smith.  Iowa 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Smith   N  Y 

Terry 

Winn 

Snyder 

Thompson,  Oa 

Wolff 

Spence 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Wright 

Springer 

Thone 

Wyatt 

'liernan 

Wydler 

Stanton, 

I'ciall 

Wylle 

J.  WlUlam 

Van  Deerlln 

W  yman 

Stanton. 

Vander  Jagt 

Yatron 

James  V. 

Vantk 

Young.  Fla. 

Steed 

Veyscy 

Young.  Tex. 

Steele 

Vlgorlto 

Zablockl 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Waggonner 

Zlon 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Wampler 
NATS— 32 

Abzug 

Green.  Pa. 

NU 

BadUlo 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Range! 

Blngliam 

Heckler.  Mass 

Rees 

Carey,  NY. 

Helstoskl 

Reuas 

Clay 

Kastenmeler 

Ryan 

Collins,  ni. 

Koch 

Srheuer 

Conyers 

I.ujan 

Schneebell 

Dellums 

Mlkva 

Thompson.  N.J 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Miller.  Ohio 

Waldle 

Ford, 

MItcbeU 

Yates 

WUUam  D. 

Nedzl 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTINO— 

-43 

Anderson,  111. 

Dwyer 

Landrum 

Anderson, 

Eckhardt 

Long,  La. 

Tenn. 

Edmondson 

Madden 

Archer 

Edwards,  La. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Arends 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Barrett 

Foley 

Morgan 

Blanton 

Gray 

Roberts 

Blatnik 

Gude 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Burton 

Hal  pern 

Rosenthal 

Caflery 

Kawklns 

Sandman 

Chlsholm 

Hubert 

Shipley 

Crane 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Stokes 

Culver 

Howard 

UUman 

Derwlnskl 

Jarman 

Wilson. 

Dlggs 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Charles  H. 

GENERAL  LEAV^E 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
pa.ssed. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  against, 

Mr.  Blatnik  for,  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm 
against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr.  Dlggs 
against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
HawkinB  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Stokea 
against. 

Mr.  Rot>erts  for,  with  Mr.  Rosenthal 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  minola. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr,  Sandman. 

Mr.  Shipley  wltli  Mr   Arends. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mrs    Dwyer 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mrs.  Hlclts  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Crane. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr    Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr  Foley. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr    Jarman 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Landrum. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr    UUman, 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr  Edward.s  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  MIKVA  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  'nay  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  uas  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laJd  on 
the  table. 


HIGHER    tXiUCATION   ACT 
OF   1971 

Mr.  BOLLING,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  661  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res    661 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7248)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  and  other  Acts  dealing 
with  higher  education.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  memt>er  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  LalMr  now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule,  said  substltut* 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles  In- 
stead of  by  sections,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  7,  rule  XVI  and 
clause  4.  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived,  and 
further,  all  titles,  parts,  or  sections  of  the 
said  substitute,  the  subject  matter  of  which 
is  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  shall  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  for  such  reason  If  such  point  of  order 
Is  properly  raised  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  7248.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  o'  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions.  After 
the  passage  of  H.R.  7248,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
S.  6S9,  and  It  shall  then  be  In  order  In  the 
House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  H.R.  7248  as  p>assed  by  the  House. 

The  SPE.AKER  The  genUeman  from 
M:s.souri  is  itnognized  for  1  hour, 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  fiom  Califor- 
nia 'Mr.  Smith-  pending  which  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  BOLLING  asked  and  was  g;ven 
permission  to  read  a  .statement  ' 

Mr,  BOLLING  Mr  Sfx>aker.  I  ordi- 
narily do  not  take  the  well  and  read  a 


statement  during  consideration  of  a  rule, 
and  I  do  so  primarily  to  a.'~siire  that  the 
Members  imderstand  that  this  rule  which 
I  .support  IS  nil  usual,  and  I  want  to  be 
quUe  precise  about  what  is  in  tlie  record. 

Mr,  Speaker.  House  Resolution  661 
pro\ides  an  open  rule  with  4  hours  of 
general  debate  lor  consideration  of  H.R. 
7248,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1971. 

Additional  provisions  of  the  resolution 
are  as  follows: 

First,  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in  the 
bill  shall  be  considered  as  an  original  bill 
fo-  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Second,  the  substitute  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 
tions. 

Third,  all  points  of  order  are  waived 
against  the  substitute  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  clause  7,  rule 
XVI — germaneness — and  clause  4,  rule 
XXI — appropriation^. 

Later  in  my  statement  I  will  detail 
why  those  provisions  are  included 

Fourth,  all  titles — and  this  is  very  im- 
portant— parts,  or  sections  of  the  said 
substitute,  the  subject  matter  of  which 
is  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
standing  committee  of  the  House  other 
than  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  shall  be  sub.iect  to  a  point  of  or- 
der for  such  reason  if  such  point  of  order 
is  properlv  raised  during  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  7248. 

Fifth,  after  the  passage  of  H.R.  7248. 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
shall  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  659.  and  it 
shall  then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained 
in  H.R.  7248  as  passed  by  the  House. 
I  return  to  the  question  of  the  points 
of  order  being  waived  against  clause  7, 
rule  X\T  and  clause  4.  rule  XXI. 

Clause    7,    rule    XV'I    deals    with    ger- 
maneness. Certp-in   titles   of   the  substi- 
tute might  not  be  germane  to  the  intro- 
duced bill  Examples  are  title  XIV,  whiclT] 
appear  on  page  215  of  the  bill,  establish-  j 
ing   a   National   Institute   on  Education,  I 
and  title  XIX,  w  hich  appears  on  page ' 
263  of  the  bill,  dealing  with  youth  camp 
safety. 

Clause  4,  rule  XXL  deals  with  appro- 
priations. 

The  substitute  contains  a  number  of 
fund  transfers  which  may  be  considered 
appropriations.  Examples  are  found  in 
section  446  on  page  133.  transfer  of 
funds  between  programs  and  section 
712  on  page  173,  making  revolving  loan 
fund  available  for  loan  insurance. 

Durine  the  Rules  Committee's  hearing 
on  the  granting  of  a  rule  on  H  R.  7248, 
testimony  was  heard  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  op- 
po.sition  to  the  inclusion  of  title  XII.  con- 
stituting the  College  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  the  Unnersity  of  Guam  as 
land-grant  colleges  He  te.^tified  that  this 
title  involves  amendments  to  eight  ag- 
ricultural acts  and  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  had  considered  this  pro- 
posal. Under  rule  XI,  clause  lid',  of  the 
rules  of  the  Hou.se.  the  Committee  on 
.^gi-icuUure  is  granted  ju.'-isdiction  over 
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agricultural    colleges    and    experiment 
stations. 

The  rhairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  on- 
position  to  title  XI  of  H.R  7248.  Im- 
provement of  Mineral  Conservaiion  Ed- 
ucation. This  committee  is  presently 
considering  H.R  10950,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish mining  and  mineral  research  cen- 
ters. A  similar  bill  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate.  Jurisdiction  over  this  sub- 
ject is  granted  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  in  rule  XI, 
clause  10  ij).  ik' .  and  «li . 

Before  I  yield  to  anybody.  I  would  like 
to  say  although  some  of  the  provisions 
of  this  rule  are  unique,  this  Is  the  only 
way  I  know  of  to  get  consideration  for 
this  highly  imjwrtant  matter,  and  I 
support  this  rule  and  urge  its  adoption. 
I  have  taken  this  at  least  unusual  pro- 
ceeding for  me  in  dealing  with  a  rule  in 
fairness  to  the  Members,  so  they  will 
know  precisely  what  they  are  dealing 
with  when  they  deal  with  this  rule. 

I  see  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Does  he  wish 
me  to  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  will  the  disUn- 
guished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  say  I  note  with  interest  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  obtained  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  read  a  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  this  riile.  Cer- 
tainly it  needs  one. 

I  am  confused  about  the  rule.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  rule  establishes  a  prece- 
dent which  could  be  most  imfortunate. 
Does  the  gentleman  agree  that  this  type 
of  rule  wUl  make  it  virtually  Impossible 
for  the  House  to  act  upon  a  comprehen- 
sive piece  of  legislation?  Will  points  of 
order  never  before  allowed  by  the  Rules 
of  the  House  now  be  valid  because  the 
subject  matter  in  this  section  or  that 
comes  witiiin  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
committee? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  was  afraid  that  some- 
body would  ask  me  that  question  because 
I  do  not  know  the  answer.  I  do  not  know 
the  answer  becaase  it  carries  me  a  step 
beyond  my  competence. 

I  do  not  know  how  tlie  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  who  presides 
over  thfe  consideration  of  this  bill,  is  go- 
ing to  rule  on  the  point  of  order.  I  do 
know  what  was  the  intent  of  the  Rules 
Committee  when  it  granted  the  rule,  but 
I  do  not  know  how  the  ruling  is  golnc 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  the  gentleman 
knows  the  intent  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
In  other  words,  it  was  the  Intent  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  if  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  to  act  in  a  dictato- 
rial manner  and  contrary  to  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  the  House?  In  other 
words,  if  this  type  of  rule  is  adopted, 
can  I  conclude  that  it  viill  narrow  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  and  place 
greater  authority  in  the  Rules  Conunit- 
tee?  The  will  of  the  Kouse  could  be 
thwarted  or  thrown  aside  on  almost  any 
occasion  in  the  future  when  we  have  a 
compreheasive  piece  of  legislation.  Am  I 
coiTect  in  that  conclusion? 


Mr  BOLLING  No:  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  his  conclusion, 
tx^cause  the  will  of  the  House  would 
never  be  denied,  because  only  a  major- 
ity of  the  House  could  adopt  lhi.'>  rule. 

In  other  u-ord,'<,  it  would  provide  a  new 
and  different  way  in  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  could  in  effect  amend 
bills  without  aniendiiiK  thfin. 

What  I  am  trying  to  .say  to  the  gentle- 
man is  that  it  is  very  clear  to  me. 

Mr,  PERKINS,  Tlie  gentleman  has 
been  here  23  years.  Has  he  ever  seen  a 
rule  of  this  type  come  before  the  House 
on  a  bill  before? 

Mr  BOLLING  I  am  afraid  the  gentle- 
man must  not  have  listened  to  my  orig- 
inal statement,  I  said  I  almo.st  never 
went  to  the  well  of  the  House  and  I  never 
read  a  statement  on  a  rule,  and  I  did  so 
because  I  thought  this  was  a  unique  pro- 
ceeding, and  I  clearly  believe  this  is 
luiique. 

But  I  do  not  believe  it  is  of  any  use 
to  try  to  read  into  the  rule  that  which 
is  not  there.  The  rule  is  unique.  It  is  dif- 
ferent. But  it  does  not  do  anything  re- 
markab'e  imtil  it  is  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  does  not 
arrogate  to  the  Rides  Committee  a  single 
thing. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  jjet  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this:  Does  this  rule  set  aside  the 
precedents  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, insofar  as  germaneness  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  May  I  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  this  fashion:  It  just  happens 
that  I  did  not  support  this  particular 
section  of  the  rule,  but  I  happen  to  favor 
consideration  of  the  higher  education 
bill.  I  am  handling  the  rule,  and  I  favor 
the  rule  with  this  section. 

I  do  not  believe  the  adoption  of  this 
section  is  going  to  do  any  great  damage 
to  the  Republic,  the  House,  or  the  rules 
of  the  House,  so  long  as  it  is  understood 
what  the  rule  does.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  the  main  purpose  of  oiu"  being  here 
today  at  this  moment  Is  to  adopt  a  rule 
which  will  enable  us  to  debate  a  higher 
education  bill. 

I  think  I  have  made  clear  what  my 
position  is.  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  be 
fair  with  the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
I  am  not  prepared  to  go  beyond  what  I 
have  already  said. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is 
protesting — whether  It  is  the  waiver  of 
the  point  of  order  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations. I  doubt  that  because  he  has 
had  ample  opportunity  during  the  past 
months  to  protest  rules  waiving  points 
of  order  on  appropriation  bills.  I  am  just 
at  a  los.s  to  understand  what  part  of  the 
rule  he  is  specifically  protesting. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
that.  I  think  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

He  is  protesting  that  section  of  the 
rule  which  I  tried  to  call  careful  atten- 
tion to  which.  In  a  rather  unique  fashion, 
would  make  in  order  points  of  order 
against  certain  sections  of  the  bill  that 
might  not  be  otherwise  in  order. 


Mr  GROSS,  By  any  Member,  I  had  an 
idea  that  was  what  the  gentleman  was 
protesting,  becau.^e  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge he  has  never  protested  other  rules 
that  waived  points  of  order  in  another 
fashion. 

Mr.  BOLT  .TNG.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN,  This  is  repetitious, 
probably,  but  when  it  says  it  shall  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  do  you  sny 
tliat  that  means  there  is  the  opportunity 
to  have  the  Chair  rule  or  that  the  Chair 
is  comp>elled  to  rule? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  difHculty  here  is 
that  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that. 
The  difficulty  for  me  is  that.  The  intent  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  believe — and 
I  think  I  am  fair  in  this — was  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  any  Member  to  make  a 
point  of  order  and  have  it  then  treated  a.s 
if  it  were  a  normal  point  of  order  under 
normal  circumstances.  However,  as  I  say, 
this  is  an  unprecedented  situation,  and  I 
frankly  do  not  know  what  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  would  be.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
body can  compel  a  chairman  to  make  a 
ruling  in  advance. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Would  it  have  been 
possible  without  this  provision  in  the 
rule  to  raise  that  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  raise  it.  but  I  am  not  going  to 
prejudge  what  the  Chairman's  ruling 
would  be,  because  it  is  not  within  my 
competence.  I  am  not  trying  to  evade,  but 
to  be  precise.  It  is  an  extraordinarily  dif- 
ficult question. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  just  a  little  bit  concerned  here 
and  a  little  surprised  at  the  very  distin- 
guished and  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  pro- 
testing here  a  rule  that  protects  the  rules 
of  the  House.  He  would  be  the  first,  I  am 
sure,  to  raise  the  question  if  liis  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  were  infringed  up- 
on. 

The  intent  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
stated  in  his  judgment,  was.  even  though 
he  did  not,  as  he  said,  go  along  with  that 
provision,  to  protect  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  committees  from  being  Invaded 
by  this  committee.  It  is  just  that  simple. 
Mr.  BOLLING,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  has 
explained  this  rule.  House  Resolution 
661,  in  very  great  detail  and  extremely 
well   I  agree  with  ills  statements. 

I  do  not  like  to  reiterate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
tills  is  a  rather  unusual  and  unique  rule 
and  a  situation  could  arise  at  some  time 
in  the  future,  I  would  like  to  have  my 
opinions  in  the  Record  so  that  I  will  have 
them  to  rely  upon  in  case  we  are  asked 
at  some  time  In  the  future  what  my  In- 
terpretation of  this  rule  wa."5. 

The  Rules  Committee,  after  the  stand- 
ard provisions  providing  for  general  de- 
bate of  4  hours  and  making  the  commit- 
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tee  sub.'.titute  in  order,  at  the  request  of 
Chairman  Perkins  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  approved  two  spe- 
cific waivers  of  points  of  order. 

The  first  one  waived  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness, permitting  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  include  in  the 
reported  bill  two  matters  within  its  ju- 
risdiction which  would  not  normally  be 
germane  to  this  bill,  namely,  titles  14  and 
19. 

The  second  waiver  permits  transfers 
of  previously  appropriated  funds  and  the 
creation  of  a  revolving  fund  for  student 
loan  insurance, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  believed 
that  both  these  requests  for  waivers 
should  be  granted  and  were  justified  un- 
der the  circumstances  and  proceeded  to 
do  so  since  they  were  specific  in  nature 
and  were  requested  by  the  Education- 
Labor  Committee, 

At  that  particular  time  an  additional 
factor  in  our  consideration  of  the  rule 
to  be  granted  was  raised  by  the  appear- 
ance before  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  In.su!ar  .Affairs  Both  of 
these  distmgui.shed  gentlemen  appealed 
to  the  Rule.s  Committee  to  protect  ttiem 
from  what  they  described  as  clear  cases 
of  jurisdictional  encroachment  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
PoACE'  specifically  objected  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  title  XII  in  the  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  land-grant  college  status  to 
the  Universities  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands, 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  <Mr. 
AspiNALD  specifically  objected  to  title 
XI  which  authorized  a  new  program  of 
mineral  conservation  education  and  au- 
ttionzed  support  for  mineral  resources 
conservation  programs  at  colleges  and 
universities. 

At  that  point  a  question  was  asked  of 
Mr.  PoACE  as  to  why  he  did  not  make  a 
point  of  order  against  tlie  language.  We 
discussed  that  in  the  committee  and  de- 
termined that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  language  was  in  the  original  bill 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment, 
a  point  of  order  would  not  he  against 
any  language  in  the  bill  which  infringed 
upon  the  other  committees.  Therefore, 
the  only  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to 
write  some  type  of  rule  which  would 
waive  that  problem  and  make  it  possible 
to  have  a  point  of  order  made  against  the 
provisions  In  this  pa-ticular  bill  which 
infringed  upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  other 
commttees. 

Mr,  POAGE  stated  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. "Why  do  you  not  go  ahead  and  offer 
the  amendment  to  strike  out  that  pro- 
vision," that  the  Rules  Committee  give.s 
to  committees  jurisdiction  to  handle  spe- 
cific matters  and  that  we  were  supjxised 
to  send  to  the  floor  of  the  House  a  reso- 
lution setting  the  p.ovisions  as  to  how 
the  bill  Is  to  be  considered.  He  was  asked 
the  question  as  to  how  in  his  opinion 
it  should  be  considered  and  he  said  words 
to  the  effect  that — 

I  think  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  a 
greater  refq^onelbUlty  to  protect  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  other  committees  of  the  House 
than  does  a  single  Memijer. 


That  remark  impressed  us  very  much, 

I  will  have  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be 
completely  fair,  that  much  legislation  by 
its  very  nature  can  sometimes  touch 
another  committee's  jurisdiction  This  is 
under.-^tandable  All  Members  recognize 
that  tiie  committee  which  reports  such 
bills  has  not  deliben  tely  jwached  on 
another  committee's  jurisdiction,  be- 
cause of  the  overlap  in  such  cases  is  cas- 
ual and  incidental.  But  when  you  find 
whole  sections,  parts  of  titles.  Indeed 
even  whole  titles  of  a  bill  which  are 
properly  within  the  junsdicuon  of  com- 
mittees other  than  the  one  which  re- 
ported the  bill,  and  such  other  commit- 
tees formally  complain  of  such  action, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  House  should 
not  permit  such  jurisdictional  poaching. 
If  it  did,  any  committee's  jurLsdiction 
could  be  invaded  by  any  other  commit- 
tee and  supporters  of  legislation  wnich 
was  not  reported  by  one  committee  could 
get  it  to  a  more  favorable  forum  by  hav- 
ing such  legislation  included  m  an  omni- 
bus bill  properly  referred  to  another 
committee  Such  practices  should  net  be 
supported  by  the  House  as  a  matter  of 
good  legislative  procedure, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  clause  1,  rule  XI  spells  out  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  legislative  matters  which  are  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  Hou,se  from  the  Rules 
Committee  The  Rules  Committee  exam- 
ined clause  1  of  rule  XI.  which  spells 
out  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  that  clause  grants  tc  the 
committee  jurisdiction  over  legislation 
dealing  with  agricultural  colleges  and  ag- 
ricultural education 

There  is  not  any  doubt  but  what  clause 
10  of  rule  XI  gives  jurisdiction  and  au- 
thority to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  oxer  legislation  deal- 
ing with  "mineral  rt\';ources  of  the  public 
lands."  "mining  interestv-;  generally  and 
"mining  schools.  .  .  ." 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  havinp  reached  this 
conclusion,  the  Committee  on  Rules  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  how  to  solve 
this  jurisdictional  dispute  We  could  have 
refused  to  grant  a  rule  on  H  R  7248  We 
dul  not  do  that  because  we  believe  the 
HiKher  Education  Bill  is  important,  and 
It  should  be  brought  to  the  floor  for  de- 
bate* a.s  a  major  piece  of  legislation  How- 
ever, the  asual  rule,  as  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, would  have  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
tecting the  jurisdictional  encroachment 
becau.se  the  parts  of  the  reported  bill 
complained  of  were  part  of  the  originally 
intifiduced  bill,  and  no  point  of  order 
on  jurLsdictional  (irounds  would  lie,  even 
though,  if  such  titles  had  been  offered  as 
an  amendment  then  a  point  of  order 
would  lie, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  will  give  my  opinion 
as  10  what  I  believe  the  result  will  be  if 
the  rule  is  adopted  with  this  additional 
language  I  thmk  the  language  is  very 
clear  on  its  face  Any  part  of  the  reported 
bill  which  IS  properly  withm  the  juris- 
diction of  another  committee  can  be 
stricken  by  a  properly  raised  ixjmt  of 
order  If  this  occurs,  tne  entire  reported 
bill,  which  IS  a  committee  substitute,  will 
not  in  my  opimon  fail,  because  the  rule 
states  that  only  those  parts : 


Properly  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
other  standing  committee  .  .  .  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  for  such  reason.  .  .  . 

Thus  the  committee  substitute  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  will  remain  before  the  Mem- 
bers for  debate,  amendnient.  and  final 
action,  as  they  shall  determine  The  nor- 
mal procedures  will  apply  t^  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  in  all  respects  save  for 
the  one  exception  provided  for  in  the 
i-ule, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  shall  support  the  rule, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  have  one  request  for 
time,  but  if  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
desires  to  proceed  first  I  will  defer  to 
him. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA,  Mr,  Speaker,  ■will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  to 
clarify   the  intent  of   the  rule? 

Mr  BOLLING  I  \ie!d  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii 

Mr,  MATSL'N.AG.^.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  cr.  Rules  I  am 
cf  the  understanding  that  the  words 
"subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  the  basif 
of  jurisdiction"  permit  the  chairman,  in 
this  case  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agri''ulture  and  he  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  raise  a  point  of  order  at  the 
proper  time,  but  that  the  language  does 
not  in  any  way  automatically  preclude 
debate  on  the  point  of  order  when  made 

Is  that  not,  the  understanding  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.ssoun' 

Mr,  BOLLING  Subject  to  c  .  -ection. 
there  is  not,  m  my  opinion,  debate  on  a 
point  of  order  except  at  the  will  of  the 
Chair,  and  the  Chair  normally  listens 
to  Members  who  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order  I  do  not  know  whether 
liiat  IS  technically  debate  or  not  But  it 
uould  seemi  to  me  to  be  very  much  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Chair — and  I  ha^e 
yet  to  .see  a  Chairman  who  refu.sed  to 
give  any  Member  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard  at  reasonable  length  on  any  aspect 
o'  a  point  of  order, 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  I  tharJ?  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  helping  to  clarify 
liial  one  point 

Will  the  gentleman  yield    urther? 

Mr  BOLLING  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii, 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA  When  a  bill  con- 
taining matters  beloiigmg  p.'-operly  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  two  committees  is  re- 
ferred to  one  of  the  two  commiite^'s  and 
that  committee  does  act  upon  the  bih  and 
reports  such  bill  out  on  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  the  House  rules  as  they  now 
exist  provide  that  jurisdiction  was  prop- 
erly exercised  over  all  matter  in  the  bill 
by  the  committee  to  which  the  bill  wais 
referred. 

Now.  my  question  is :  Because  the  rule. 
now  being  proposed  by  House  Resolution 
661  in  effect  contravenes  tnai  House  rule 
and  in  effect  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Hou.«>e  rules,  would  it  not  take  a  two- 
thirds  majority  for  the  pa-ssage  of  the 
resolution,  m  order  that  the  .section  per- 
taining \o  jurisdiction  might  be  legally 
effective'' 

Mr.  BOLLING  Again  I  am  afraid  that 
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I  am  beyond  my  area  of  compet<>nre  I 
am  not  the  person  who  would  be  required 
to  interpret  that  if  it  were  put  either  as 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  or  as  a  p<Jint  of 
order. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  a  resolution 
can  be  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  if  the  Committee  on  Rules  can. 
rs  it  ha«  in  the  past,  rei'orted  a  re.solu- 
t-on  making  in  order  a  bil!  th.at  does  not 
even  exi.sl  at  the  moment  of  rep«irting  by 
the  Committee  on  Kule.s  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  am  reasonably  .•^ure  that  it  can 
report  this  rule.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  the  question  of  consideration  could 
come  up. 

Again  I  would  have  lo  .say  quite  sim- 
ply that  I  am  not  competent  to  reply  to 
the  question  because  I  simply  do  not 
know  the  answer  I  am  not  the  proper 
jjerson  even  to  con.sider  the  que.stion 

Mr.  MATSUNACi-A.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  then  yield  further  for  a 
parliamentary  inqiury? 

Mr.  BOLLING  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

P\RI.I.*MENTAnT     INQDIHT 

Mr  MATSUNAOA  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliainentarv  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker,  at 
this  point  is  it  prof)er  for  the  Speaker  to 
determine  whether  a  two-thirds  vot€ 
would  be  required  for  the  passage  of  this 
resolution.  Hou.se  Resolution  661,  or 
merely  a   majority? 

The  SPEAKER  The  resolution  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R  7248 » 
and  a  majority  vote  is  required  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Even  with  the  ref- 
erence to  the  last  section,  Mr  Speaker, 
relating  to  the  raising  of  a  point  of  order 
on  a  bill  whuh  i.s  prijperly  reported  out 
by  a  conmuttee  to  which  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred, which  would  in  cfTect  contravene 
an  existing  rule  of  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER  The  Committee  on 
Rules  proposes  to  make  in  order  in  its 
resolution  H.  Res.  601  ■  the  opportunity 
to  raise  points  of  order  against  the  bill 
on  committee  jurisdictional  grounds,  but 
as  is  the  case  with  any  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  mak- 
ing a  bill  a  special  order  of  business,  only 
a  majority  vote  is  required. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  I  thank  the 
Speaker 

Mr.  OHARA  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLTNO  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  O  HAR.\.  I  understand  from  the 
discussion,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
very  carefully  and  very  precisely  ex- 
plained what  the  rule  contained,  and  I 
understood  from  his  explanation  and 
from  remarks  made  by  otiicr  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  that  its  unique 
provision  was  directed  essentially  at  two 
titles  of  the  bill 

But  the  question  I  ask  the  gentleman 
Is:  Would  It  not  go  beyond  those  titles? 
We  find  throuKhout  this  bill  cross  refer- 
ences to  other  laws,  some  of  which  might 
be  within  tiic  juri.sdution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  F^ducation  and  Labor  and 
some  of  which  are  not,  amendments  to 


other  laws  as  a  part  of  conforming  them 
to  what  tiie  committt'e  has  done  in  this 
parucu^ar  bill  Would  not  those  be  in  the 
.same  ixjsiuon  as  the  two  titles  which  the 
commitLee  had  m  mind.' 

Mr  BOUSING  I  would  think  it  would 
depend  very  much  on  the  exH<  t  and  pre- 
cise iant;uage. 

What  li.e  gentleman  did  in  his  ex- 
planation winch  was  read  was  to  specify 
the  two  chairmen  of  two  committees  who 
catne  before  the  Commiitee  on  Rules  to 
raise  point:;  of  order  The  genllemen  then 
tried  tc  make  clear  that  tlie  language 
of  the  rule  was  as  it  is  and  he  took  no 
position  on  anything  beyond  that.  The 
language  of  the  rule  itst-lf  is  general.  It 
is  not  limited  to  propositions  which  were 
brought  up  by  the  two  chairmen. 

So  each  other  point  of  order  it  was 
thought  to  be  made  in  order  by  a  Member 
could  tie  raised  I  believe,  withm  the  pro- 
VLsion  and  the  language  of  tiie  rule,  that 
is.  this  special  language  of  the  rule. 

I  am  not  [)reparcd  to  answer  individual 
points  becau.se  again  I  am  not  tlie  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  rul- 
inf?  in  a  particular  .situation  In  general. 
the  pwint  the  fienileman  makes,  it  .seems 
to  me.  is  correct  -  and  I  say.  'm  general." 

Mr.  OHARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  response. 

Mr  Sfjeaker,  I  would  hope  tliat  what- 
ever the  intent  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  might  have  been  m  this  matter 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Wiiole.  whoever  Uiat  might  be, 
will  very  carefully  consider  any  rulings 
he  might  make  on  a  point  of  order  In 
light  of  the  exact  language  which  I  do 
not  think  really  carries  out  what  I  am 
now  told  was  the  intent  of  ihc  committee, 

Mr,  BOIJLING  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
tiie  balance  of  my  time, 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  Mr  Speaker. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
has  any  further  requests  for  lime 

Mr,  BOLLING.  No.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  re.solu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  tlie  ayes  ap- 
peared lo  have  it. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  371,  nays  7,  not  voting  51, 
as  follows: 

|RoU  No.  322] 
TEAS — 371 


Abbltt 

Annunzlo 

Belts 

Abemethy 

Aablej 

BevUl 

Abourezk. 

Asp  In 

BlaKKl 

Abziif? 

Aaplnall 

Blester 

Adams 

Badlllo 

Bingham 

Addabbo 

Baker 

Blackburn 

Alexander 

Baring 

BoKgS 

Anderson. 

BeKlcb 

Boland 

CaUX. 

Belcber 

BolUus 

Andrew*  Ala. 

B«ll 

Bow 

Andrews 

Bennett 

Brademos 

U.DaX. 

BergUnd 

BrMCO 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Urown.  Mich. 

Rrown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N  C, 

BroybUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Camp 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Colllna.  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cent* 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Danlel.s,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  B.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dell  urns 
Denholm 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif 
Ell  berg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Pord.  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuyscn 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqu* 
Oallflanakts 
Gallagher 
Gsirmatz 
Oaydoa 
Oettys 
GlaUno 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Grasao 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Orimn 


Orlfflths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hsmilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Haatl  ngs 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W  Va 
Heckler,  Mass 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Wash. 
HlUls 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hungat« 
Hunt 

Hutcblnson 
Icbord 
Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynakl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloakey 
McClure 
McCoIllster 
Mcculloch 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
MrEwen 
McPall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKinney 
McMUIan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Mann 
Martin 

Uatblas.  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Md. 
Mlnlsb 
Mlnshall 
MltcheU 
Mlzell 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Miisher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 


Myers 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 

OTConakl 

ONeUl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

QuJe 

Qulllen 

Ralls  back 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rbodea 

Rlegle 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblaon,  N.Y. 

Hodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa 

Roatenkowskl 

Rouab 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Rutb 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Bar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scbeuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Sboiip 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Btaggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Btanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

T«*ffue.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Ga, 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vandcr  Jagt 
Vanlk 
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Vey«ey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Wure 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whlteburst 


Asbbrook 

Gross 

HaU 


Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


Whltten 
WtdnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

W listen.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

NATS— 7 

Rarlck 
Roussclot 
Say  lor 

NOT  VOTING — 51 

McConnack 

Madden 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Morgan 

Pike 


Schmltz 


Eckhardt 

Kdmoiidson 

Edwards,  La 

Evlns.  Tenn 

Foley 

Fraaer 

Gray 

Gude 

Halpern 


Roberta 
Rooney.  NY, 


Hansen,  Wash,    Rosenthal 
Shipley 
Slsk 

Springer 
Stokes 
Ullman 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


Hubert 
Hicks,  Mass, 
Howard 
Hull 
Jarman 
Jones.  Tenn. 
I^andrum 
Long.  La. 


Anderson.  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Archer 
Arends 
Barrett 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Burton 
Caffery 
CeUer 
Chlsholm 
Crane 
Culver 
Dennis 
Derwlnakl 
Dlggs 
DvTyer 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr   Caffery  with  Mr   Archer. 

Mr    Madden  -with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr  Shipley  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr  Barrett  with  Mr  Gude. 

Mr   Blatnik  with  Mr   Dennis. 

.Mr    Burton  with  Mr    HaJpern. 

Mr    Evlnii  of  1  ennes-see  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr   Fra.ser  witli  Mr   Foley 

Mr  Roberts  with  Mr   Pike 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr   Eckliardt. 

Mr   McCormack  with  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Long  of 
liouislona. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  HaU  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mrs,  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Stokes. 

Mr.  Cbarles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Mills  ot 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Edmond.son. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Blan- 
ton. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mrs    Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr   Mollohan. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R  7248'  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
and  other  acts  dealing  with  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

rN  Tmt  coMMrmE  or  the  whole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  tlic  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7248.  with  Mr 
Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 
By  vmanimous  con.sent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  di.sj>ensed  with 


The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentlewoman  Irom  Oregon  (Mrs.  Grekn  ' 
Will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr  Qviz' 
will  be  recocnired  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon    iMi.*;    Green'. 

Mrs.  GRE:EN  of  Oregon  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  10  minutes 

Mr.s.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chuirman, 
first  of  all.  may  I  exprei:s  my  gratitude 
to  the  members  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Higher  Education,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  chairm;m  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
iMr.  PERKINS'  lor  hi.'^  unfailing  support. 
I  am  especially  grateful  to  Congressman 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Congres.sman 
Burton,  Congres.sman  Dent,  Congre.ss- 
man  Scheuer,  and  Congressman  PU'^in- 
SKi.  who  serve  on  my  subcommittee  and 
who  have  been  of  such  great  help  through 
the  many  weeks  of  hcanngs  and  Uie  dis- 
cus.sion  during  the  markup  of  the  bill. 
Mr  Daniels  and  Mr  Erlenborn  have 
been  especially  helpful  in  that  pan  of 
legislation  dealing  with  the  secondary 
market  provisioni, — as  has  Congressman 
PUQrA  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  had  34 
days  of  hearings  last  year  and  15  days 
of  hearings  thi.s  year  on  this  legi-slation. 
And  I  would  like  to  make  clear,  Mr 
Chairman,  that  additional  hearings  were 
held  by  other  subconimitLees  on  legLsla- 
tion  that  was  finally  added  to  this  bill. 
The  reason  for  these  addition.s  is  that 
the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
included  many  titles  not  on  our  original 
bill  and  which  do  not  necessarily  pertain 
to  higher  education.  However,  because 
the  chairmen  of  tiie  other  subcommit- 
tees— and  I  ihuik  rightfully  so — felt  that 
there  ought  to  be  an  opportunity  to  bring 
the  House  \  ersion  of  these  measures  to 
conference,  liiey  asked  that  they  have 
permission  to  add  these  other  titles  and 
the  additions  were  made  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  briefly,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  extension  of  existing  pro- 
grams in  higher  education.  wiUi  a  5-year 
authorization  in  order  to  give  colleges 
and  universities  an  opportimity  to  do 
advance  planning  We  all  know  the  very 
commendable  work  that  has  been  done  by 
Dan  Flood  and  tiie  members  of  his  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  m  bringing 
out  an  education  appropriations  bill 
early  so  that,  indeed,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities could  plan  ahead  and  use  the 
money  far  more  wisely. 

In  more  than  half  of  the  titles  of  this 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  departed  from 
the  former  procedure  and  we  used  the 
words  "such  sums"  in.'^tead  of  specific 
authorizations  I  have  lelt  many  times 
that  the  nationwide  effort  to  have  full 
funding  on  a  figure  that  was  brought  out 
of  the  authorizing  committee  was  not 
fair  to  the  members  of  tlie  Appropria- 
tion.s  Committee,  and  when  we  use  the 
term  "such  sums,"  we  enable  them  to 
make  a  determination  of  what,  m  their 
judgment,  is  the  amount  that  should 
actually  be  appropriated 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  I  of  the  bill  is  a 
sample  extension  of  Community  Service 
No  ciianges  were  made.  I  am  not  going 
into  other   titles  of  existing   legislation 


in  any  detail,  but  I  would  be  \ery  glad 
to  respond  in  the  debate  today  or  to- 
morrow to  particular  questions  that  may 
come  up. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  bill  over 
which  I  am  -i  itally  concerned  and  which 
do  offer  a  new  direction. 

Let  me  turn,  first  of  all.  to  title  IV. 
which  has  to  do  with  student  aid.  The 
present  student  aid  law  defines  need  in 
e\er>-  program  m  terms  of  the  need  of  a 
particular  student  at  the  institution 
which  that  student  is  attending  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  tliat  it  is  in  the  nauonal 
interest  nor  in  the  interest  of  the  in- 
diMdual  instuution  nor  in  tlie  interest 
of  any  single  student  to  move  from  fiex- 
ibip  institutional  decisions  to  rigid  na- 
tional standard.'; 

And.  Mr  Chairman,  that  will  certain- 
ly be  one  of  the  matters  which  will  prob- 
ably generate  a  great  deal  of  heat  to- 
morrow 

We  maintain  in  the  committee  bill  an 
allocation  by  States,  and  it  seems  to  me 
this  higlily  desirable  In  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations,  it  pre- 
vents manipulation  of  funds  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  The  allocation  by 
States  IS  based  on  a  three-pronged  for- 
mula First,  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates,  second  the  number  of  stu- 
dent'^ enrolled  in  college  in  the  State 
compared  to  the  national  total,  and, 
three,  the  needs  factor  that  has  been 
used  in  \Tinous  bills  of  a  $3,000  family 
mcome  figure  I  offered  a  substitute  in 
the  subcommittee  to  do  away  with  that 
S3. 000  figure  and  to  use  instead  the  so- 
cial security,  legislation  criteria  for  the 
aid  to  defiendent  children  program.  I 
think  those  figures  would  have  been 
more  up  to  date 

That  substitute  was  defeated,  how- 
e\er,  in  the  subcommittee.  So.  it  is  those 
three  factors  that  are  employed  in  the 
allotment  formula  for  educational  op- 
portunity granU"^.  collece  Work  Study, 
and  the  NDEA  loans  The  educationa: 
opportunity  grants  program  was  de- 
signed for  students  of  exceptional  need 
I  think  It  is  important  for  the  House- 
to  know  how  wt^ll  this  program  ha.s 
worked.  The  facts  are  that  in  the  last 
year  88  percent  of  the  educational  op- 
!X)rtunity  grants  went  to  students  who 
came  fro.ni  fa.'iiilies  who  had  a  gross 
familv  income  of  $7,500  or  less  An  ad- 
ditional 8  ijercent  of  the  educationa: 
opportunity  grants  went  to  students 
from  families  whose  grass  income  wa.' 
between  $7,500  and  $9,000  1  do  not  see 
how  anyone  can  legitimately  challenge 
the  fact  that  tliis  program  under  Die 
pre.sent  legislation  has  been  working 
exceedingly  well  We  still  demand  in  the 
Committee  bill  that  EOG  s  shall  go 
only  tc  students  of  exceptional  need 

We  are  going  to  add  the  oUier  two 
factors  in  tlie  EOG  Sute  allocation  for- 
mula and  we  tlimk  it  will  work  even  bet- 
ter then.  There  is  also  a  provision  for 
10  percent  transferrabiiity  of  funds  be- 
tween wo:k  study  ar.d  EOG 

We  provide  tliat  the  educational  op- 
ifortunily  grant.s  mu.st  be  renewed 
each  year.  Tlie  present  law  has  been 
interpreted  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  say  if  a  student  gets  an 
educauonal  opportunity  grant  of  an  i 
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nunilx^r  of  dollars,  for  example,  $1,000, 
then  lie  is  automalicaily  entitled  to  that 
for  the  other  3  years  he  is  in  college  I  do 
not  think  that  was  the  congressional  in- 
tent, but  that  IS  the  way  it  ha.s  been  in- 
terpreted. We  chanKe  that  and  say  they 
have  to  qualify  on  the  ta.'^i.s  of  neeil  each 
year. 

We  al.-o  reenipha.^i/f  tb,e  fact  that  tiie 
student  must  be  in  Kood  .standing  I 
knou  Uiere  is  a  riiffereiue  of  opmioii  on 
this  fact,  but  I  ani  not  "ery  friendly  to 
this  busine.s.s  of  waiving  .standards  and 
giving  an  educational  opirortunity  grant 
and  work  study  to  i^eople  on  the  ba^i.s 
of  economic  need  v^ith  no  particular  at- 
tention t^iven  to  the  language  m  the  bili 
which  provides  tlial  they  must  be  in  grxxl 
standing  in  the  roUeec  We  have  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  dropouts  as  a  re- 
sult. 

We  al.so  provide  more  discretion  for 
the  student  aul  officer  .-o  lie  can  sit  down 
with  the  student  who  is  ai-iplying  for  aid 
and  put  together  an  appropriate  pack- 
age, taking  into  consideration  the  aid 
I  he  State  i.s  giving  -  and  they  give  a  tre- 
.Tiendous  amount  and  the  aid  wtiich  tlie 
,n-.titution  is  giving  along  with  tiiat 
v,hich  the  Federal  Government  u,  provid- 
ing through.  NUEA  loans,  work  study, 
and  educational  opportunity  grants,  and 
other  forms  of  assistance. 

We  also  are  trying  to  put  the  NDEA 
loan  program  on  a  revolving  ba.sis.  We 
have  had  a  cancellation  clause  so  that 
people  who  go  into  teaching  could  have 
their  loans  cancelled.  We  retain  the  for- 
giveness features  only  for  those  teachers 
going  into  the  very  disadvantaged 
schools,  or  into  teaching  of  the  handi- 
capped, or   into  Headstart   programs. 

But  now  we  have  a  surplus  of  teachers. 
We  do  not  need  that  incentive  to  attract 
more  into  the  profession  and  if  we  elimi- 
nate the  cancellation  clause,  we  will  have 
a  chance  to  put  it  on  a  revolving  fund 
basis. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  new 
thrust  we  have  in  the  committee  bill  is 
to  decrease  Federal  control,  to  decrease 
the  amount  of  the  decisions  that  will  be 
mad3  in  the  OfiBce  of  Education  about 
family  eligibility,  and  also  to  give  that 
flexibility  and  greater  opportunity  for 
decisionmaking  at  the  local  institutional 
level. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  another  thing 
which  the  committee  bill  does,  and  that  is 
finally  to  again  give  some  consideration 
to  the  middle-income  student.  We  find 
the  way  the  Office  of  Education  has  been 
interpreting  the  law  is  that  all  assistance 
must  go  to  the  people  in  the  lower  socio- 
economic class.  I  suggest  that  almost 
every  bill  we  I>as8  out  of  the  House  Is 
directea  that  way. 

If  we  have  a  housing  bill,  or  a  food 
stamp  bill,  or  a  health  service  bill,  or 
free  comprehensive  medical  aid,  if  the 
family  is  in  the  middle  income  and  pay- 
ing taxes,  then  it  is  not  eligible  for  the 
programs. 

Congress  never  Intended  that  student 
financial  aid  should  be  made  into  a  wel- 
fare program  It  ls  an  educi.tional  pro- 
gram. If  tiiere  is  a  student  from  a  mid- 
dle-Income family  and  that  student 
would  not  otherwi.se  Lw  able  to  attend 
college  except  for  the  fact  that  he  had 


that  economic  a.ssistance.  then  the  stu- 
dent ftnanrlal  aid  officer  is  allowed — in 
fart  encouraged -to  give  him  that  eco- 
nomic aid  It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  assen- 
tlal  part  of  the  bill 

I  am  not  a  great  admirer  of  Saul  Alin- 
sky.  but  he  made  a  statement  a  few 
months  ago  with  winch  I  do  agree 

He  .said  Uiat  the  mt->st  alienaU-d  group 
in  tlie  irnited  States  today  is  the  middle- 
income  group  There  are  no  special  pro- 
grams for  them  of  any  kmd.  They  have 
MO  programs  to  help  their  .sons  and 
daught<rs  go  to  the  universities  I  he  only 
right  they  have  is  to  be  clobbered  by  in- 
flation and  taxes 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  flunk  it  is  essential 
that  this  year  the  Congre.s.,  reailirm  the 
decLsion  which  it  has  made  beiore  that 
tile  student  financial  aid  .should  be  ad- 
muustered  as  an  educational  [iroL-ram 
and  net  as  a  welfare  program,  and  that 
the  determination  should  be  made  on 
whether  that  student  needs  the  money  in 
order  to  go  to  that  college. 

I  wojld  like  to  msert  at  thLs  point  let- 
ters received  in  my  office  from  middle  in- 
come families  on  this  question  along  with 
an  editorial  from  an  Akron,  Ohio,  news- 
paper: 

Santa  Rosa  Bbach.  Pla.. 

March  3.  1971. 
Congresswoman  Edith  Obeen, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Green:  In  today's 
Panama  City  News-Herald  there  is  a  piece  on 
Congress  Criticizes  Nlxon'.s  Higher  Education 
Aid  Ck>al8,  In  this  piece  your  criticism  of  the 
program,  as  it  discriminates  against  middle 
class  Income  students  is  discussed.  A  valid 
point,  and  I  applaud  you  on  It. 

I  would  nice  to  suggest  a  criticism  from  a 
slightly  different  aspect.  That  Is,  that  the 
degree  of  needlness  Is  certainly  not  to  be  con- 
sidered the  criterion  for  priority  of  provision 
of  financial  aid. 

In  connection  with  the  well -settled  fact 
that — the  nation's  greatest  natural  resource 
IS  Us  reservoir  of  potential  competence 
among  out  youth — I  would  suggest  that  the 
criterion  for  aid  for  students  aspiring  to 
higher  education  should  be  a  function, 
strictly,  of  his  assessed  potential  for  futxire 
competence.  By  the  time  a  student  Is  In  his 
senior  year  of  high-school  our  present  system 
provides  a  wealth  of  sources  from  which  such 
an  assessment  can  be  made. 

When  a  student  who  simply  doesn't  have 
any  reasonable  potential  for  competence  Is 
started  off  on  the  beginnings  of  a  higher 
education — and  his  start  on  this  path  Is  trig- 
gered by  his  "needlness" — then,  as  I  see  It.  we 
have  set  the  stage  for  future  social  disruption 
by  practicing  another  form  of  promising  more 
than  can  be  delivered. 
Sincerely, 

Marvin  S,  Zipp, 
Colonel  VSAF  (Ret). 

CoQt7ii.LE.  Oreo., 

March  3,   1971. 
Congresswoman  Edfth  Orzkn, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Grxzn:  I  am  enclosing  an  Item 
from  this  morning's  Oregonlan  and  wish  to 
tell  you  how  heartily  I  endorse  your  stand 
on  the  unfair  treatment  of  students  from 
middle  class  families. 

As  a  former  high  school  librarian.  I  have 
often  served  on  committees  for  awarding 
Bcholarahlps  to  high  schoo:  senior*.  To  m*. 
It  seemad  eminently  unfair  that  an  outstand- 
ing student  should  be  diHqunltfled  immedi- 
ately if  both  parents  were  w  irlclng.  or  if  the 
family  Income  azoceded  »15,000. 


If  a  student  from  such  an  affluent"  fam- 
ily did  have  the  temerity  to  a|)p;y  for  a  schol- 
arship, the  questions  regiirdlrg  family  In- 
come were  so  very  personal  that  most  heads 
of  families  refused  to  flU  out  the  necessary 
forms  Doesn't  this  penalize  the  student  for 
the  thrift  and  Industry  of  his  parents? 

Just  yesterday  three  of  us  were  discussing 
the  case  of  a  local  high  school  senior  He  Is 
the  youngest  of  four  children,  a  4-polnt 
scholar,  and  an  outstanding  member  of  his 
student  body  He  Is  interested  in  math  and 
science,  and  has  selected  Stanford  as  the 
school  he  would  lUte  to  attend.  But.  sad  to 
say,  his  father  has  an  excellent  position,  by 
small-town  standards,  and  his  mother  Is 
doing  part-time  teaching.  You  see  his  parents 
have  sent  three  older  sisters  through  coUege. 
seen  two  of  them  married,  and  now  there  is 
the  boy  who  deserves  the  best  education  he 
can  get.  But  rules  are  rules.  Mrs.  Green,  and 
the  Stanford  education  with  Its  high  tuition 
fees  wUl  proljably  never  be  realized,  I  cite 
this  case  merely  as  an  example  of  the  in- 
equities you  pointed  out  to  Secretary  EUlot 
L,  Richardson,  as  reported  In  the  enclosed 
newspaper  cll{>plng. 

Congratulatloiis    on    the   stand    you    have 
taken — It   takes   real   courage   these  days  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  poverty  alone  does 
not  Indicate  the  most  deserving  student. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs    CLAaENCE  S.  OSIKA, 

Coquille,  Greg. 


Amherst,  Mass.. 

JJfarch  11,  1971. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  I  read  with  Interest  a 
recent  article  in  The  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education  concerning  Institutional  aid  for 
Colleges. 

Your  continuing  concern  for  students 
whose  families  earn  » 10,000  or  more  Is  very 
much  appreciated.  While  I  can  understand 
the  need  for  greater  financial  aid  to  students 
from  low  Income  families,  it  does  not  seem 
appropriate  to  eliminate  subsldlEed  loans  to 
middle  Income  families.  While  the  position 
of  tlie  Administration  Is  to  give  every  quail- 
fled  low  Income  student  the  same  financial 
access  to  a  college  education  as  a  student 
from  a  middle  Income  family,  the  effect  of 
the  proposals  would  be  to  greatly  restrict 
higher  education  opportunities  to  middle  in- 
come families  who  cannot  afford  to  meet  the 
full  costs.  The  aid  paclcage  presented  by  the 
Administration  will  force  low  Income  stu- 
dents to  go  into  public  higher  education 
where  costs  are  more  In  line  with  the  limits 
of  the  aid  package  (because  of  state  sub- 
sidized low  tuition  rates)  and  to  also  force 
many  middle  income  students  into  public 
higher  education  since  they  would  no  longer 
receive  any  federal  support.  The  net  result 
Is  to  eliminate  the  option  of  private  higher 
education  for  thousands  of  students.  Not 
only  would  there  be  a  restriction  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  student's  choice  but  the  Impact 
of  reduced  applicants  to  private  Institutions 
could  be  substantial,  endangering  their  fi- 
nancial condition. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern  for  both  mid- 
dle Income  students  and  private  Institutions 
of  higher  education. 
Sincerely, 

L.  R.  MoMtnx. 

Fabminoton,  Mich., 

March  17.  1971. 
Representative   EorrH    Oreen, 
Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Green  :  I  read  with 
great  Interest  recently  the  following  quote 
attributed  to  you. 

"I  think  It  in  highly  unfair  to  a.^k  middle 
Income  tax  pnvprs  to  foot  the  h'.U  for  .some- 
one else's  child  to  attend  an  expensive  school, 
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whUe  tiiey  cannot  afTord  to  bf-ud  their  own 
children  u.  such  a  sch'-o] " 

I  am  In  conipiet*  a^^reeiiiPiit  with  this 
statement. 

Excluding  the  children  from  families  who 
earn  a  gross  Income  of  $15,000  a  year  is  most 
unfair.  In  the  first  place,  the  $15,000  is  not 
take  home  pay.  Secondly,  the  middle  Income 
tax  payer  often  has  several  children  to  edu- 
cate. Such  people  are  put  In  a  terrible 
squeeze  with  inflation  eroding  the  dollar,  and 
with  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  l)ecoming 
more  and  more  of  an  Intolerable  burden. 

I  hope  that  you  are  able  to  count  on  the 
support  of  our  Congressmen.  Jack  McDonald 
of  Michigan.  I  am  cncloelng  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Congressmen  McDonald.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  support  of  people  who 
are  being  as  you  say.  asked  to  foot  the  bill 
for  someone  else's  child  to  attend  an  expen- 
sive school,  while  they  cannot  afford  to  send 
their  own  children  to  such  a  school,  and  I 
might  add,  not  only  to  such  an  expensive 
school  but  perhaps  to  any  school  at  aU  the 
way  things  are  going. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John   E.  Tobin. 


Manchester,  N.H., 

April  1,  1971. 
Re:    CoUege  Work,  Study   program 
Hon.  Louis  C.  Wtman 
House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Please  take  a  moment  to  think  with  me 
about  a  problem  which  I  must  surely  l>e 
sharing  with  many  "mainstream"  parents. 

As  a  family  provider,  I  have  spent  the 
past  two  decades  hustling:  advancing  in  a 
craft  to  Journeyman,  assuming  a  manager's 
role,  night  college,  transfers,  etc.,  so  that  my 
salary  Is  now  $18,000  plus  per  year.  As  a 
father  of  ten  children  this  has  all  been  neces- 
sary; it  also  has  been  In  keeping  with  a 
traditional  American  life-style.  I've  never 
had  any  Illusions  about  my  ability  to  finance 
ten  college  diplomas.  Of  necessity,  we've 
preached  excellence  in  scholarship  as  the 
only  method  by  which  my  brood  could  realize 
coUege  educations.  When  our  oldest  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  (with  honors)  last 
year  we  found  out  that  traditional  ground- 
rules  had  changed.  Need  has  replaced  excel- 
lence as  the  criterion  for  college  entrance! 

My  reason  for  this  letter  Is  that  my  chagrin 
(and  frustrated  pride)  of  last  year  has  been 
repeated  this  year.  Under  Federal  Higher 
Education  a^ts,  my  Number  One  child  was 
Ineligible  for  loans  last  year.  Summer  work 
plus  my  limited  B.>alstance  got  her  through 
a  freshman  year.  The  only  available  work 
which  we  could  line  up  was  a  city  parks  and 
recreation  depwu-tment  Job,  which  hopefully 
could  get  us  well  Into  a  sophomore  year.  We 
find  otirselves  aigaln  rebuffed  by  federal  acts, 
since  the  city  requires  certification  and  re- 
sulting aid  under  the  Work  Study  program: 
parents  earning  more  than  $7500  this  year 
have  Ineligible  children,  according  to  the 
UNH.  Financial  ofBce.  Our  own  case  Is  com- 
plicated by  Number  TVo  child's  graduation 
and  acceptance  at  tJ.N.H.,  but  fortunately 
his  after  school  Job  can  extend  until  college 
entrance  In  September. 

If  this  Is  to  be  more  than  a  recital  of  woes, 
I  should  tell  you  what  we  don't  like,  what 
questions  we're  asking  ourselves,  and  per- 
haps pose  a  question  to  you.  We  don't  like 
the  rewarding  of  excellence  being  replaced 
by  the  rewarding  of  recognized  need.  Our  so- 
ciety should  take  both  Into  account.  We 
don't  like  the  transfer  of  penalties  from  par- 
ent to  young  adult  which  has  resulted. 
Equitable  tax  programs  should  account  for 
these.  Among  the  unsettling  questions  we 
are  asking  ourselves  are  these — : 
Why  should  children  try  for  good  marks? 
Would  mine  be  eligible  If  I  had  remained 
an  apprentice  craftsman? 

Should  we  feel  a  guilt  because  of  Inability 
to  save  for  education? 


Was  I  &tup;d  by  bf;r.g  iruih'ul  tunlike 
many)    on  Ptrental  Fiuancial  statements? 

If  government  seeks  to  level  our  society  for 
the  Common  Good,  can  we  be  told  what  level 
to  seek? 

If  working  between  college  years  wl'.i  cause 
my  children  to  take  six  or  seven  years  to 
graduate,  will  their  draft  status  change? 

Is  a  limit  of  $7500  a  realistic  level  at  which 
to  determine  ellglbUlty  under  college  Work/ 
Study  or  Grant/Loan  programs? 

Even  though  I  don't  know  the  answers  to 
the  above,  it  Is  probably  unfair  to  ask  you 
for  them.  Against  the  background  cf  what 
has  been  happening  to  our  country.  I  pose 
Just  one  question.  Does  the  philosophy  and 
legislation  of  the  mld-sutles  apply  to  life 
In  the  seventies?  I  think  we  can  do  better. 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Bannon. 

Universitt  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Oreg..  April  16.  1971. 
Hon.  Edith  Grixn 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs,  Green  :  I  am  sending  you  for 
your  reference  and  Information  two  docu- 
ments: one  which  outlines  recommendations 
for  national  action  affecting  higher  educa- 
tion as  prepared  by  the  American  Association 
of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  the  other  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  University's 
Financial  Aids  office  outlining  this  Institu- 
tion's financial  aid  to  disadvantaged  project 
students. 

Your  continued  strong  support  of  student 
aid  prcgrams  for  the  middle  Income  group 
Is  much  appreciated.  It  Is  vitally  ImjxMtant 
to  our  middle  Americans  that  they  have  In 
Washington  a  representative  aware  of  and 
in  tune  with  their  needs.  The  family  emerg- 
ing Into  middle  income  brackets  or  the  one 
locked  into  middle  income  groups,  may  In- 
deed Ije  needy  when  pressed  to  provide  an 
education  for  older  children.  Your  under- 
standing of  this  situation  is  clearly  appar- 
ent In  your  recent  public  statements. 

I  trust  that  you  find  the  documents  I  am 
sending  you  helpful  sources  of  Information 
for  your  work  In  higher  education. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  D.  Cx-akk, 

President. 

Marvlburst  College. 
MarylhUTst,  Oreg.,  March  22.  1971. 
Hon,  Edith  Obesn 
House  of  Representatives 
House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr-s.  Green:  It  was  Just  a  month  ^o 
(February  22)  that  President  Nixon  present- 
ed his  proposals  for  the  Higher  Education 
Opportunity  Act  of  1971.  I  am  forwarding  to 
you  my  reactions  and  comments,  especially  In 
the  light  of  the  institution  I  serve,  i.e.,  a 
small  private  liberal  arts  College. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  differ  on 
the  basic  philosophy  of  providing  opportu- 
nities for  higher  education  for  all.  What  I  do 
question  are  some  methods  used  to  achieve 
this  goal,  as  well  as  the  ramifications  of  some 
of  the  current  proposals. 

In  attempting  to  provide  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  in  higher  education,  the  past 
programs,  and  the  new  ones  being  suggested, 
have  made  it  increasingly  Impossible  for  stu- 
dents from  middle  income  famUles  to  select 
a  private  coUege.  President  Nixon's  statement 
that  "a  young  person  whose  family  earn.s 
more  than  $15,000  a  year  is  almo.st  five  times 
more  likely  to  attend  a  college  than  a  young 
person  whose  family  earns  less  than  t3.00<  ' 
is  true.  However,  a  student  from  a  lamiiy 
whose  annual  Income  is  in  the  range  of  $10.- 
000  $25,000  will  in  three  out  of  foiu-  instances 
select  a  public  university  or  community  col- 
lege In  preference  to  a  private  college.  Tills 
choice  is  determined  not  on  the  needs,  de- 


sires, or  interests  of  the  student,  but  simply 
on  the  lack  of  financial  assistance.  The  pri- 
vate collie  by  this  process  Is  thus  evolving 
Into  an  Institution  of  students  from  very 
wealthy  fanlUles,  or  students  from  very  poor 
families  who  can  qualify  for  Fome  of  the 
various  financial  assistance  programs.  Thus, 
the  diversity  among  the  student  body  we 
hope  to  serve  at  a  smaller  private  institution 
is  eventually  eroded. 

I  agree  with  President  Nixon's  observation 
that  "many  colleges,  and  particularly  uni- 
versities, have  become  larger,  complex  In- 
stitutions which  have  lost  their  way."  Yet 
those  smaller,  private  colleges  which  have 
not  lost  their  vcay  are  in  their  death  throes. 
When  was  the  last  time  you  beard  of  a  pub- 
lic college  or  university  closing  lis  doors? 
There  Is  hardly  a  month  that  passes  that  one 
doesn't  hear  of  such  closures  among  private 
Institutions  that  have  served  their  commuai- 
tles  well  for  many  yeso^. 

I  note  that  in  the  President's  message  he 
had  special  reference  to  help  for  Black  In- 
stitutions. In  bis  proposals  he  seeks  to  re- 
form student  aid  programs  for  these  insti- 
tutions, assist  these  coUeges  through  the 
National  Foundation  for  Higher  Education, 
as  well  as  the  Office  of  Education.  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  these  proposals,  is  there  not 
a  great  deal  of  duplication  of  effort  and  an 
excerslve  concentration  of  limited  resources? 

One  occasionally  reads  that  the  President 
and  Secretary  Richardson  are  "concerned" 
about  the  difficulties  the  private  colleges  and 
universities  are  facing,  but  that  they  have 
no  specific  proposal  at  this  time  to  assist 
them. 

What  we  may  be  expeiiencing  is  the  demise 
of  private  coUeges  and  universities,  as  we 
have  witnessed  In  this  country  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  small  businessman  or  small 
farmer.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  regret  the  loss  of 
this  national  resource  and  the  concomitant 
elevation  of  the  large,  complex,  public  In- 
stitution Into  a  mono{x>Ilstlc  preeminence. 

Thank   you   for  bearing   with   me  while   I 
expressed  a  few  of  my  thoughu.  Best  wishes 
in  all  of  your  activities  and  endeavors  lor 
the  benefit  of  our  great  nation. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  H.  Kbxjpp,  President. 

LE\TrTowN.  Pa.. 

March  3,1971. 
Representative  EDixa  Green,  ■* 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Green:  1  have  re- 
cently read  about  the  government's  desire  to 
s|>end  more  tax  money  on  Increased  "loans" 
and  grants  to  "needy"  college  students,  I  am 
at  my  wits  end  in  trying  to  determine  how  I 
can  survive  this  environment  of  taxes  and 
costs  placed  upon  me.  I  am  fortunate  (???i 
enough  to  earn  about  $a5,(X>0  a  year.  For  this. 
1  am  taxed  $6,000.  have  to  pay  full  costs  for 
my  tiro  sons  in  college  ($10,000  a  year  off  the 
top  with  no  relief)  support  a  wife  and  addi- 
tional child,  support  a  dependent  sister-in- 
law  who  lives  apart  from  us  sind  pay  for  my 
father  (senile)  in  a  nursing  h<Mne,  How  much 
do  you  think  is  left  for  me  to  exist  on?  I — 
with  that  Income —  can't  even  take  my  wife 
out  to  dinner  and  am  in  debt  over  $10,0<X)  and 
still  borrowing. 

If  the  government  really  wants  to  dis- 
tribute funds  for  education  fairly,  let  som.e 
of  it  go  to  those  of  us  who  are  responsible 
enough  to  pay  our  ow^l  way — possibly  in  the 
form  of  making  college  costs  a  legitimate  de- 
duction from  income  tax.  At  least  it  would 
help. 

Frankly.  I  am  ready  to  throw  in  the  sponge. 
quit  my  Job  and  apply  for  relief.  At  least  then 
I  won't  have  to  worry  about  my  kids  flnlshlnp 
school.  Right  now  I  dont  know  If  I  car.  at- 
ford  it.  Please  help  us  "poor"  people 

Respectfully, 

OeNE  LTTBIRMaiT. 
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Toms   Rrvm.   N.J., 

March  25,  1971. 
Rep.   Edith  Green. 
Washington.  DC. 

DcAB  CONCRESSWOMAN :  Mure  and  mi>re 
often  my  taxes  help  send  students  to  coHegc- 
tultlon  free — If  the  father  earns  under  JIO,- 
000  per  year.  Tet  I  am  unable  to  obtain  a 
government  loan  for  my  son  who  la  a  pre- 
med  student  because  I  make  over  $15,000 
adjusted  Income. 

There  should  be  a  wider  span  between  the 
person  who  receives  an  outright  gift  and 
the  person  who  needs  an  Interest  free  loan. 
My  son  chose  Pre-Med.  This  past  summer 
he  turned  down  Jobs  at  $2.00  per  hour — life 
guard  etc — to  work  at  the  local  hospital.  He 
ran  blood  and  urine  tests,  took  blood  sam- 
ples, and  frequently  worked  on  autopsies — 
all  for  $14  per  40  hour  week.  1  was  proud  of 
his  decision — until  I  recently  found  my  In- 
come prevented  him  from  obtaining  a  loan 
of  $1,000  for  his  college  tuition. 

I  have  three  children.  Understandably  this 
could  alter  my  son's  future  plans. 

Medical  colleges  are  In  a  financial  squeeze. 
U.S.  Is  far  behind  several  other  countries 
In  doctors  per  100,000  population. 

Student  loans  make  a  big  difference — 
especially  in  the  current  rapid  rise  in  tui- 
tion fees.  As  a  member  of  the  Toms  River 
School  Board  (14,000  students)  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Toms  River  Stu- 
dent Loan  Fund,  I  know  these  loans  make 
a  significant  difference. 

Raise  the  adjusted  maximum  Income  from 
the  present  $15,000  to  $20,000  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  the  $1,000  government  loans. 
At  present,  banks  will  not  grant  govern- 
ment backed  loans  whereby  the  borrower 
pays  the  Interest  during  the  student's  col- 
lege years. 

Finally,  may  I  suggest  for  those  who  are 
poor  (economically)  and  superior  (aca- 
demically)— don't  pay  the  full  four  year 
tuition.  Make  the  first  year's  tuition  an 
outright  gift.  Money  for  the  other  years  can 
be  granted  as  loans — or  at  the  most — half 
cash  gift  and  half  loan.  Once  they  finish  col- 
lege, the  income  is  such  that  the  graduate 
can  pay  it  back  readily  as  I  did  many  years 
ago.  There  wlU  be  more  money  to  go  around. 
Tlie  students  will  also  study  more  if  they 
have  a  stake  in  their  own  education. 
Sincerely, 

Rat.ph  M.  Gelbttrd. 

Sacramento,  Calif.. 

Auguat  11. 1971. 
Hon.  EorrM  Green. 
Houje  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC. 

Madam:  On  August  10,  I  viewed  you  In  a 
television  Interview  commenting  on  how  col- 
lege scholarships  are  unjustly  being  given 
to  students  predominantly  on  the  basis  of 
economic  need  rather  than  on  ability  and 
future  promise.  As  a  result,  frequently  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  students  without 
as  great  an  ability  as  more  wealthy  students 
are  rewarded  with  scholarships.  Your  speech 
was  uniquely  Impressive  and  welcome  in 
that  you  are  the  first  government  official 
who  I  have  heard  express  such  Ideas.  Since 
your  comments  were  especially  meanlng^ful 
to  me,  I  am  in  wholehearted  agreement  with 
your  Ideas. 

I  am  presently  a  college  student  who,  like 
countless  others,  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
scholarship  solely  because  the  combined  In- 
come of  my  mother  and  father  placed  me  in 
the  "middle-class"  Income  group.  My  past 
academic  record  as  valedictorian  of  my  high 
school  class  and  eager  desire  to  work  dil- 
igently to  succeed  In  college  were  duly  noted 
but  were  not  enough  to  qualify  me  for  a 
scholarship  from  my  college,  the  University 
of  California,  Davis  campus. 

Although  my  crowded  college  schedule 
has  not  permitted  me  to  work  during  school, 
I  have   gratefully   found   employment    every 


summer  In  this  way.  I  have  been  able  to  ap- 
preciably diminish  the  high  expenses  of  my 
pfltication. 

This  fall  I  will  enter  my  senior  year.  I 
k-.i-.w  that  with  continued  perseverance 
nnd  eut  liir.^iii-sm.  I  will  be  able  to  maintain 
my  3  fe5  grade  point  average  so  that  I  may 
graduate  Magna  Cum  Laude  with  a  Bachelor 
of  Sciences  degree.  My  major  Is  "Biological 
Sciences."  and  I  hope  to  go  on  to  graduate 
work  in  microbiology. 

In  order  to  go  on  to  graduate  school,  how- 
ever. It  will  be  essential  that  I  obtain  some 
type  of  fellowship,  grant,  or  opportunity  to 
work  as  a  research  assistant.  This  necessity 
stems  from  the  fact  that  now  my  brother  Is 
also  going  to  college  and  that  the  departure 
of  my  father  due  to  divorce  has  placed  all 
financial  responsibility  once  shared  to  be 
held  by  my  mother.  I  have  confidence,  in 
spite  of  the  past,  that  my  scholastic  excel- 
lence and  experience  will  allow  me  to  gain 
that  essential  money. 

I  have  told  you  my  personal  story  only  to 
serve  as  an  example  of  one  deserving  "middle- 
class"  Income  student  who  would  have  deeply 
appreciated  and  worked  doubly  hard  to  Jus- 
tify such  a  scholarship.  1  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  make  progress  In  the  in- 
itiation of  a  program  which  awards  scholar- 
ships more  fully  on  the  basis  of  capability  and 
performance  rather  than  on  economic  need. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ilsa  m.  schmelzincer. 

Aloha,  Oreo.. 

April  12,1971. 
Congresswoman  Edith  Green, 
U.S.  Court  House. 
Portland.  Oregon 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  Although  you  are  not 
in  my  district,  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  your  bill  for  financial  aid  to 
college  students. 

I  have  two  daughters  attending  state  uni- 
versities and  two  high  school  age  sons.  In  the 
past  14  years  I  have  been  a  single  parent  with 
an  incume  of  between  $3,000  aiij  now  $3,000. 
My  daughters  do  have  the  marvelous  benefit 
of  Soctal  Security  survivors  Insurance  but 
my  ror.s  will  not  have  the  benefits. 

Because  of  my  earnings  the  financial  aid 
available  to  the  children  is  very  limited  even 
after  thev  are  considered  financially  Inde- 
pendent of  me.  They  have  worked  under  the 
work  study  program. 

It  seems  that  the  family,  who  has  college 
goals  for  their  children  but  whose  income  is 
not  on  the  poverty  level  and  yet  not  above 
$12,000  a  year  has  few  financial  resources  to 
help  their  children  while  college  coeta  are 
increasing. 

Sincerely. 

Caroline  McParland. 

Macon.  Oa., 
March  8.1971. 
Hon.   EorTH   Green.   Chairman,   House  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Grzen;  As  the  father  of  two 
girls  one  presently  in  college  and  the  second 
to  begin  next  Fall  I  wish  to  protest  strongly 
against  the  Nixon  Administration  Aid  Pro- 
gram for  college  students. 

I  think  It  is  highly  unfair  to  make  middle 
Income  taxpayers  foot  the  bill  for  someone 
else's  child's  college  expenses,  in  some  cases 
In  expensive  colleges.  Just  because  this  child 
comes  from  a  low  income  family,  while 
middle  Income  taxpayers'  children,  although 
their  parents  pay  more  and  higher  taxes,  are 
discriminated  against  and  barred  from  any 
federal  economic  assistance. 

Who  can  say  fairly  this  is  the  dividing  line 
between  families  who  should  get  federal  aid 
and  those  who  should  not?  Is  $10,000  a  year 
family  Income  the  amount  of  money  needed 
to  put  through  college  one  or  more  student*? 


What  If  this  is  the  first  year  such  amouni  la 
earned?  What  if  serious  financial  burdens 
and  mishaps  have  prevented  this  family 
from  saving  In  the  past?  Is  it  fair  to  pay 
taxes  at  the  present  high  rates  and  be  barred 
from  benefiting  from  the  programs  made 
possible  with  such  taxes? 

The  communist  after  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution and  for  many  years,  gave  aid  for 
higher  education  only  to  those  students  whj 
had  a  proletarian  background.  If  Mr.  Nixon  s 
program  were  to  be  approved  we  would  have 
in  this  country  the  same  results  as  in  com- 
munist Russia.  The  children  of  the  middle 
class  excluded  from  higher  education. 

It  takes  more  than  Just  dollars  to  have 
educiitlon.  Apportioning  every  doUar  to  stu- 
dents coming  from  the  neediest  families 
alone  will  make  sure  that  we  are  going  to 
have  mass  college  registration.  But  are  these 
registrants  going  to  be  students?  Will  they 
be  motivated  to  learn? 

Any  financial  aid  for  students  must  not 
exclude  the  motivated  and  deserving  and  a 
family  in  this  high  cost  of  living  era  can 
be  In  need  with  incomes  many  times  higher 
than  $10,000. 

Sincerely. 

Armando  I.  Castellanos. 

Edmonds,  Wash., 

March  7,  1971. 
Dear  Mrs.  Green:  Thank  you  for  your  In- 
terest in  the  "middle  class."  Once  considered 
to  be  the  foundation  and  main  stay  of  our 
way  of  life,  this  class  now  seems  to  be  the 
one  we  need  no  longer  be  concerned  about. 
It  seems  to  me  this  trend,  if  continued  to 
its  conclusion,  will  lead  to  a  two  class  society. 
a  few  rich  and  many,  many  poor,  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  unhappy  conditions  of  by-gone 
ages. 

The   solution   to   our   dlfflriilt   problems   is 
certainly  not  the  pulling  down  of  the  middle 
class,  even  though  this  be  done  Inadvertently. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Yours  truly, 

Col.  W.  O    Peale, 

USA.   (Ret.). 

Shawnee  Mission,  Kans., 

Jlf arch  3,  1971. 
Representative  Eom:  Gseen, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Rfprfrf-ntative  Orfen:  This  piece  In 
our  Kansas  City  Times  was  extremely  wel- 
come reading  to  me.  For  several  years  I  have 
believed  that  the  middle-Income  people,  In- 
cluding many  like  us  (self-employed)  receive 
the  short  end  of  the  stick  through  govern- 
ment policies.  Beginning  with  opportunities 
for  higher  education,  we  managed  to  scrape 
up  enough  money  to  send  one  of  our  sons, 
a  merit  scholarship  finalist,  to  the  school  of 
his  choice  for  one  year,  then  were  forced  to 
admit  we  couldn't  afford  It  with  an  older  son 
already  In  his  third  year  at  a  state  univer- 
sity and  one  younger  to  follow  In  two  years. 
This  middle  son  switched  to  a  local  univer- 
sity for  the  rest  of  his  undergraduate  work 
because  we  were  not  really  poor  enough  to 
be  eligible  for  financial  aid.  Since  then  he 
has  married,  returned  to  the  expensive  school 
(Northwestern  University;  for  graduate  work, 
receiving  tuition,  books  and  an  $180000 
stipend  from  the  university  In  return  for 
his  work  In  the  opera  workshop.  This  money 
does  not  cover  the  expenses  for  a  family  of 
three  In  that  area,  by  any  means,  but  his 
Job  at  the  school  and  his  studies  take  all 
of  his  time  so  both  families  parents  are  still 
contributing. 

As  for  medical  opportunities,  a  cleaning 
woman  who  used  to  work  for  me  when  our 
boys  were  small  receives  free  the  best  in 
medical  care  My  husband  has  had  an  opera- 
tion for  cancer  and  a  heart  attack  In  recent 
months  and  we  are  unable  to  pay  the  remain- 
ing M^c  of  bills  not  covered  by  Blue  Cross 
becauM  he  had  to  close  the  business  which 
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tULTied  a  fatt  run  duwa  lull  afVer  lie  was 
flrst  hospitalized.  Neverthele-ss.  he  i.s  re- 
quired to  pay  uuemployment  security  taxes, 
though  he  receives  none,  and  has  no  sick 
leave  benefits  Inflation  and  monnilnp  ex- 
penses have  made  it  lmp;j.s.sitale  tor  us  t-o 
have  for  a  rainy  day  which  has  actuallv  been 
a  whole  rainy  year  of  recesilon  la  this  Kansas 
City  area  plagued  with  strikes. 

The  oldest  boy  completely  supports  him- 
self through  summer  work  and  Is  paying  for 
his  master's  degree  at  K.U.  but  our  youngest 
Is  applying  for  a  scholarship  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity because  of  their  fine  music  depart- 
ment. If  this  scholarship  is  not  granted  he 
wUl  probably  have  to  find  a  Job.  If  Jobs  are 
available  for  one  with  his  limited  training 
and  skill.  He  is  nineteen  years  old  and  eligible 
for  the  draft  this  year,  a  position  he  shares 
with  many  others,  I  know.  He  is  receiving 
a  partial  scholarship  now  which  covers  his 
tuition  at  K.U  but  after  two  years  in  the 
music  school  here  he  feels  that  another  year 
in  this  university  would  be  of  little  benefit 
to  his  musical  education,  therefore,  his  wish 
to  transfer  to  Indiana  UiUverslty  Is  impor- 
tant to  his  future,  but  his  need  for  scholar- 
ship money  is  also  urgent. 

My  point  is  that  the  owners  of  small  busi- 
nesses, at  one  time  thought  to  be  the  back- 
bone of  the  country,  have  become  less  and 
less  prosperous  over  the  years  because  of 
government  regulations  and  taxation  which 
seem  to  benefit  the  very  rich  and  the  very 
poor  and  penalize  the  middle-income  for 
their  independence.  They  have  no  lobbies  or 
civil  rights  organizations  working  In  their 
behalf  and  I  foresee  the  day  when  all  busi- 
ness will  be  big  business  and  this  big  busi- 
ness will  be  tied  and  regulated  by  big  gov- 
ernment. Tlie  way  things  are  going  it  ap- 
pears to  be  inevitable  Anything  you  can  do 
In  behalf  of  small  business  would  be 
appreciated. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Bernice  Granger. 

Lake  Havasu  Cftt.  Ariz. 

Dear  Rfpresentative  Green:  I  read  your 
recent  comments  concerning  aid  to  college 
education  In  a  recent  article  in  the  U.S. 
News.  The  remarks  were  very  sensible.  In  line 
with  this  I  forward  the  following  comments 
for  your  possible  consideration. 

I  am  retired  living  on  a  fixed  Income  of 
app.  $10,000  a  year,  so  am  pretty  well  re- 
stricted financially. 

I  have  two  boys  In  college — at  my  expense. 
No  handouts,  grants,  etc.  I  contribute  some 
$3000.00  to  their  education  and  about 
$1000.00  taxes  per  year,  leaving  $6000.00  to 
live  on  and  provide  a  home. 

The  boys  assist  by  working  in  the  summer 
and  odd  Jobs  at  school. 

Recently  my  younger  son  sought  a  part 
time  campus  Job — some  15  hours  per  week  to 
help  with  the  expenses.  A  Job — not  a  hand 
out. 

He  was  told  that  since  It  was  Federally 
funded  he  had  to  be  either  black  which  he 
isn't  or  his  father  had  to  be  on  welfare !  which 
1  am  not:  to  get  a  Job, 

I  hardly  think  that  this  could  have  been 
Congress'  Intent  and  HEW  should  be  advised 
to  quit  making  up  their  own  guidelines. 

If  this  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  place 
there  restrictions  on  the  program,  then  as  a 
taxpayer  I  object  and  ask  for  their  revision. 
Yours  very  truly. 

F    Briggs 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tiic  gen- 
tlewoman from  OreRon  ha.s  expired 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  my.self  5  additional  minutes. 

If  there  is  catastrophic  illness  in  tlie 
family,  if  there  is  a  business  failure,  if 
that  family  has  three  other  children  in 
college  at  the  same  time,  if  there  i.s  a 
l«5Te  expenditure  of  money  to  pay  the 


costs  of  education  for  other  children  in 
private  schools,  all  tliese  factors  mu5t  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  student 
financial  aid  officer  as  he  determines  how 
much  that  student  is  eligible  to  receive 

Mr,  Cliairman.  in  Uie  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program  we  have  added  a  sec- 
ondary market,  to  provide  liquidity  for 
the  lending  institutions,  so  that  loans 
may  be  made  to  many  more  students.  Mr. 
FuQU.\.  of  Florida,  was  an  eloquent 
spokesman  for  this  change  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  over  1 
million  loans  under  the  guaranteed  .stu- 
dent loan  program,  amounting  to  over  a 
billion  dollars.  I  think  that  tlie  banks 
and  other  lending  mstuulions  have  done 
an  admirable  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  part  of  the 
bill  that  is  of  most  importance — and  it  is 
a  new  direction — is  institutional  aid.  I 
am  convinced,  from  all  the  testimony 
during  those  50  days  of  hearings  and 
from  all  the  reports  and  studies  that  have 
been  made,  that  our  mstituiions  of 
higher  education  do  in  fact  face  a  real 
financial  crisis.  I  think  that  some  in.'^titu- 
tions  are  going  to  close  their  docrfe  1 
think  tliat  some  institutions  are  keeping 
their  doors  open  only  through  deficit  fi- 
nancing or  by  dipping  into  their  endow- 
ment fimds. 

One  need  only  read  the  Jellema  study, 
the  Cheit  study,  the  private  study  made 
in  Massachusetts,  another  study  m  New 
York,  and  another  study  in  Pennsylvania, 
to  see  that  this  crisis  is  not  isolated.  It  is 
nationwide. 

In  my  judgment  we  cannot  pass  a  bill 
just  with  a  provision  for  x  number  of 
dollars  for  those  institutions  that  are  in 
the  greatest  need.  If  an  institution  has 
good  management  and  it  is  in  the  black, 
and  another  institution  has  very  poor 
management  and  it  is  in  the  red.  does  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  say.  'Well, 
then,  we  will  give  the  institution  in  the 
red  the  money,  because  they  obviously 
need  it?" 

If  we  do  that,  we  penalize  the  good 
management  of  the  institution  that  stays 
in  the  black. 

If  there  is  a  State  law  that  prevents 
State  institutions  from  doing  any  deficit 
financing,  and  so  they  appear  t-o  be  in 
the  black,  by  cutting  back  departments 
and  programs,  or  by  not  filling  vacancies 
which  occur,  is  that  a  basis  for  need/  I 
do  not  think  a  fair  criteria  can  be  formed. 
and  I  would  be  opposed  to  any  aid  if  we 
say  we  will  only  give  it  to  the  needie.-;! 
institutions,  because  I  do  not  believe 
those  institution.?  can  be  identified  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basi.s, 

I  am  going  to  insert  with  my  remai'ks 
at  this  point  a  summary  statement  made 
of  the  studies  showmg  this  great  need 
for  institutional  aid. 

One  of  the  studies  done  wa.s  by  Mr, 
William  Jellema,  e.xecutive  a.ssociate  and 
re.seaich  director  of  the  A.ssociation  of 
American  Colleges,  His  study  of  4-year 
colleges  and  universities,  entitled  "The 
Red  and  the  Black"  concluded: 

Most  colleges  In  the  red  are  staying  In  the 
red  ,  .  .  Taken  collectively,  they  will  not 
lohR  l>e  able  to  serve  higher  education  and 
the  Nation  with  strength  \;n>,ss  5:g\::;.C8r.t 
aid  l,s  soon  forthcoming. 


The  study  which  prompted  tliai  con- 
clusion was  complet-ed  a  little  over  a  year 
ago.  This  summer  Mr  Jeliema  updated 
hi.s  concl'iisions.  They  found  the  crisis 
'26-percent  worse  than  origmaliy  forecast 
from  prehmmary  stud^". 

Dr.  Earl  Cheit,  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  is  another  who 
has  done  extensive  study  of  higher  edu- 
cation institutions  and  testified  before 
our  subcommittee. 

Dr.  Cheit  summarized  his  finds  as 
follows : 

This  study  makes  clear  that  the  money 
crisis  in  higher  education  Ls  indeed  real.  Al- 
most no  school  Is  Immune  from  its  effects. 
For  most  schools,  it  will  mean  seriotis  prob- 
lems of  retrenchment  and  readjustment.  As 
this  study  has  shown,  the  extent  to  which 
colleges  and  universities  of  all  types  are  in 
economic  trouble  Is  great,  and  they  are  gen- 
uinely working  at  reducing  their  financial 
difficulties.  But  the  schools  cannot  solve  the 
problem  alone. 

A  study  of  the  State  universities  and 
land  grant  colleges  opens  with  this  state- 
ment: 

Five  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  pub- 
lic university  in  the  country  with  an  oper- 
ating funds'  deficit.  Last  yesj  there  were  12 
that  ended  the  academic  year  in  the  red, 
and  11  universities  are  already  predicting 
that  they  will  finish  this  year  with  more 
expenses  than  they  have  funds  to  meet. 

The  study  hastens  to  pwint  out  that  a 
look  at  universities  with  deficits  does  not 
even  begin  to  tell  the  story.  The  financial 
crisis  at  public  imiversities  is  much 
greater  than  can  be  showTi  by  a  cursory 
look  at  imiversity  ledger  sheets.  Some 
universities  have  had  to  resort  to  emer- 
gency measures  that  are  at  best  stopgap 
actions  that  cannot  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely without  doing  irreparable  damage 
to  these  institutions  Others  are  existing 
within  the  framework  of  standstill  budg- 
ets. Practically  none  has  managed  to 
avoid  taking  economy  measures  that 
at  times  pose  threats  to  the  quality  of 
instruction.  For  behind  the  moimds  of 
deficits  lie  the  remains  of  curtailed  op- 
erations, decimated  academic  programs. 
innovation  imtned  and  creativity  curbed 
The  deficits  are  great  even  though  cut- 
backs have  been  made.  If  they  liad  not 
been  made,  the  deficits  would  have  been 
much  higher. 

With  few  exceptions,  our  institutions 
of  higher  education  have  been  forced  to 
take  se\ere  inea.sures  to  deal  with  their 
mounting  fi.'cal  crisis. 

For  2  years  PenrLsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity has  been  forced  to  go  to  private 
lending  institutions  for  funds  to  meet 
operating  expenses,  beca'jse  State  appro- 
pnation,s  were  not  made  m  time  to  meet 
their  day-to-day  casts  Tliey  have  t>or- 
rowed  a  total  of  $88.55  million  which  will 
ct>t  the  university  in  excess  of  $2  mil- 
lion m  interest  charges 

A  study  of  the  firiancial  problems  of 
Mas:sachusetts  pnvate  higher  education 
.^h{jwed  tliat  t!ie  debt  level  of  private  tn- 
stuutions  m  Massachusetts  had  risen 
from  $63  7  miUion  m  1962  to  $191,8  tml- 
lion  in  1969, 

An  easy  fin-^t  step  taken  by  many  in- 
stitutions has  been  deferment  of  main- 
tenance. However,  th*  backlog  of  de- 
monstrable needs  is  reaching  incredible 
proportions  on  some  campuses   The  Uril- 
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verslty  of  California  reports  a  backlog 
of  major  maintenance  needs  to  arrest 
deterioration  on  its  nine  campusses  now 
standing  at  $6  million  and  growing  rapid- 
ly The  university  alao  reports  that  effl- 
clent  use  of  existing  facilities  is  prevented 
In  many  ca.ses.  because  it  has  no  fund- 
to  carry  out  necessai-y  alteiTiations  to  re- 
store or  convert  outdated  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  libraries.  The  alteration 
backlog  now  stands  In  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions. 

Another  example  is  offered  by  Miami 
University.  President  Phillip  R.  Shrlver 
says  that  there  are  demonstrable  needs 
on  the  Oxford,  Ohio,  campus  alone  for 
at  least  a  half-million  dollars  in  deferred 
maintenance. 

In  Illinois,  in  fiscal  year  1969.  39  pri- 
vate colleges,  with  85  percent  of  tlie  pri- 
vate enrollment,  deferred  maintenance 
in  total  amount  of  $20  million. 

Other  institutions  have  been  forced  to 
dip  into  imrestricted  endowment  prin- 
cipal to  obtain  funds  for  operating  ex- 
penses. The  University  of  South  Carolina 
has  been  able  to  avert  a  deficit  only  by 
taking  such  action.  Rutgers  and  Cornell 
have  had  deficits  even  after  dipping  into 
endowment  principal.  Cornell  has  also 
used  funds  obtained  from  appreciation 
of  endowment  funds  to  meet  operating 
expenses,  and  the  University  of  Vermont 
has  taken  the  same  action  in  the  face  of 
deficits  for  the  past  2  fiscal  years. 

Of  762  accredited  private  4-year  in- 
stitutions, 24  percent  currently  are  bor- 
rowing from  endowment. 

Other  institutions  have  been  forced  to 
eliminate  new  programs.  Forty-two  out 
of  78  State  universities  and  land  grant 
colleges,  according  to  the  study  of  those 
institutions,  have  eliminated  new  pro- 
grams. 

Another  obvious  pattern  to  be  observed 
is  the  increase  in  tuition  clmrges  in  des- 
perate attempts  to  keep  down  spiraling 
costs. 

A  study  conducted  in  the  State  of 
Te.xas  In  1968.  indicated  that  if  the  short 
trend  uncovered  in  tliat  study  were  to 
continue,  by  1985  in  constant  1968  dol- 
lars, the  cost  per  student  in  major  in- 
dependent universities  in  the  State  of 
Texas  would  be  $36,859  and  the  cost  per 
student  in  senior  colleges  in  the  State 
would  be  $17,074.  If  the  percentage  cov- 
ered by  tuition  were  the  same  in  1985  as 
in  1968,  the  student  at  a  private  uinver- 
sity  would  be  asked  to  pay  over  $17,000 
per  year  and  the  student  at  a  senior  col- 
lege would  be  confronted  by  a  tuition 
charge  of  just  under  $10,000. 

This,  of  course,  also  has  tlie  subse- 
quent effect  of  Uterally  pricing  private 
institutions  out  of  the  market.  , 

A  Permsylvama  study  of  private  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  sliowed  the 
private  school  .siiare  of  the  total  State 
enrollment  dropped  from  70  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1966  to  :i8  percent  in  ft.soal 
year  1971. 

George  Wa.sh;nKtori  University  experi- 
enced a  drop  of  300  students  and  a  sub- 
sequent lo.ss  of  $900,000. 

A  vivid  comparison  is  offered  by  the 
State  of  New  York  where  no  tuition  La 
charged  at  City  University  of  New  York. 


tuition  \s.  $400  at  the  State  University 
fry  stem,  and  the  average  tuition  at  pri- 
vate institutions  ranges  from  $2  000  to 
$2,500 

Our  institutions  need  help  in  meeting 
crou-inK  enrollments,  f^rowing  responsi- 
bilities, and  ffrowins  inflation 

Enrollments  have  doubled  in  the  last 
decade  At  the  University  of  California 
for  fi.scHl  year  1971-72.  there  was  a  34- 
percent  increase  in  enrollment  with  a 
6-ijercent  lncrea.se  m  budget. 

To  maintain  the  same  level  of  services 
In  face  of  inflation  and  enrollment  in- 
creases, university  budget,'?  must  increase 
10  percent  annuallv  Forty-four  out  of 
78  of  the  State  universities  and  land- 
grant  colleges  reported  their  increases 
for  the  last  school  year  to  be  10  percent 
or  less. 

College  and  university  administrators, 
too  numerous  to  mention,  have  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  and  submitted 
statements  certifying  the  crisis  and  the 
crying  need  for  assistance. 

Terry  Sanford,  former  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  and  now  president  of 
Duke  University  has  written: 

Too  many  colleges,  Including  state-sup- 
ported Institutions,  are  at  this  moment  In 
virgent   need  of  additional   operating  funds. 

Robben  Fleming,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  has  stated: 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  all  uni- 
versities are  lu  financial  trouble. 

Prom  Father  Henle,  president  of 
Georgetown,  we  heard  the  plea: 

There  has  got  to  be  Increased  federal  sup- 
port to  private  higher  education. 

John  G.  Kemeny,  president  of  Dart- 
mouth, flatly  states : 

Higher  education,  both  public  and  private. 
Is  facing  Its  most  serious  financial  crisis  In 
history.  I  see  no  alternative  to  a  massive  fed- 
eral program  of  support  to  higher  education. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Marchese,  of  Barat  College: 
Over  the  long  run.  I  doubt  that  Barat  Col- 
lege   and    similar    colleges    can    continue    to 
operate  without  Increased  monies  from  state 
and  federal  sources. 

Arthur  W.  Brown  of  Mary  grove  Col- 
lege: 

The  handwriting  Is  clearly  on  the  wall  un- 
less new  sources  of  Income  are  found  .  .  . 

We  live  in  a  Nation  where  the  largest 
railroad  receives  a  Federal  loan  guaran- 
tee of  $125  million  in  a  deficit  situation 
of  nwre  than  twice  that  amount  and 
where  the  Defense  Department  seeks 
$1,400  million  to  stave  off  bankruptcy 
for  the  developer  of  the  C-5A  transport 
plane. 

We  are  rightfully  willing  to  invest 
$221.9  million  annually  in  the  support  of 
our  six  military  institutions  for  the 
training  of  future  defen.sc  leaders.  Etoes 
it  not  seem  equally  risht  iliut  we  should 
make  a  similar  investment  in  tlic  train- 
ing of  our  civilian  leaders^ 

One  commentator  has  described  the 
current  situation  confrtJiiting  higher  ed- 
ucation as  "Hof>e,  a  little  inebriait>d  by 
unwarranted  opLaiisni  st^ems  to  outrun 
despair  "  I  would  iiope.  that  with  a  pro- 
gram of  institutional  assistance,  we  may 


m.ak-e  optimism  warranted   and  outdis- 
tance despair 

Mr,  Chairman,  tlic  formula  that  Is  in 
the  committee  bill  i.s  easy  to  understand, 
ea.sy  to  explain,  and  it  absolutely  prevents 
manipulation  by  the  Office  of  Education 
in  any  Rei>ublican  or  Democratic  admui- 
istration. 

It  simply  says  to  every  institution  that 
they  will  be  given  a  sum  of  money  based 
on  the  following  fomiula:  $100  for  every 
student  in  the  lower  division.  $150  for 
every  student  in  the  upper  division,  and 
$200  for  every  student  at  the  graduate 
level.  It  is  on  a  full-time  equivalency 
basis  on  credit  hours  earned. 

This  formula  is  in  contrast  to  the  one 
which  may  be  offered.  It  would  not  give 
it  just  for  bodies  that  are  present.  The 
dropout  and  turnover  rates  are  tremen- 
dous. I  am  opposed  to  giving  institutional 
aid  unless  credits  are  actually  earned  in 
the  preceding  year. 

We  were  persuaded  that  small  col- 
leges face  a  greater  financial  crisis,  so 
we  put  In  a  weighted  factor  for  them  so 
that  colleges  will  receive  an  additional 
$300  for  the  first  200  students  and  an  ad- 
ditional $200  for  each  of  the  next  100 
students.  That  will  help  some  of  the 
small  colleges  to  keep  their  doors  open 
and  continue  to  do  the  job  that  they  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  point  for 
legislative  hiistory  that  must  be  made. 
There  is  concern  among  the  community 
colleges.  A  great  number  of  community 
colleges  provide  courses  in  occupational 
or  vocational  or  career  training,  but  these 
courses  may  or  may  not  count  for  credit 
toward  a  bachelor's  degree  yet  they  cer- 
tainly are  postsecondary,  given  for  credit, 
and  a  part  of  a  student's  academic  pro- 
gram. The  committee  wants  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  in  establishing  the 
legislative  intent  that  while  such  courses 
may  not  count  toward  a  bachelor's  degree 
it  does  not  affect  their  being  coimted  for 
general  assistance  purposes  under  the 
new  title,  title  vni. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  bill  defines  an  institution  eligible 
to  receive  general  assistance  as  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  as  defined 
in  the  first  section,  16018.  which  Ls  sec- 
tion 1201  ia>  of  the  present  law.  That  sec- 
tion defines  such  institution  as  one  that 
provides  an  educational  program  which 
awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  which  pro- 
ndes  not  less  than  a  2-year  program  ac- 
ceptable for  full  credit  toward  such  de- 
gree. A  junior  college  which  provides  a 
2-year  program  which  is  acceptable  for 
credit  toward  a  bachelors  degree  quali- 
fies as  an  institution  which  is  eligible  for 
general  aid. 

Once  having  qualified  as  an  institution, 
all  it,s  courses,  including  occupational  or 
vocational  or  career  training,  count  as 
est-iiblishing  its  full-time  equivalent  en- 
rollment fur  tlie  purpo.«es  of  receiving 
general  aid  In  otiier  words,  the  colleges 
or  community  colleges  or  technical 
schools,  if  they  are  accredited  and  the 
credits  arc  actually  can  ed  a.-  required  by 
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that     institution,     then     those     students  year,   we   anticipate   an   operating  deficit   of  program     An    extension    of    the    borrowing 

earninK   the   credits   in   any   subject   are      •264.000.  We  su-e  seeking  contributions  from  limit  would.  I  believe    enable  a  larger  r.Lim- 

..,.,wj  «r,  o  f.,11   tirr^cL  <^ . ii ira  1  ot^ ,<„  K« ct <■       frlends  of  the  University  to  enable  us  to  fi-  ber  of  middle  Income  students  to  er.roi;   ir. 

counted  on  a  luii-time  eqiuvaiency  oasis.                ...           ,    ^  .  .'  „              ...                 .v,     ,     »         ,,  ^        ,          , 

^    "  '      „       ,                       .   -____j  <»      Q     nn      nance  this  vear  s  deficit    However,  the  pros-  the    private    colleges    and    unlversiiles     ai.a 

The  nnal  compromise—ana  it  was  an      p^^^  ^^  securing  through  contrlbuttons    suf-  thus  ultimately  save  much  more  in  tax  do;- 

eamest    effort   to    put   the   two    formulas       flclent  funds  t-o  keep  use  solvent.  Is  not  very  iars    than    the    additional     Interest     subsidy 

together^is      that      two-thirds      of     the      bright    our   very   limited   reserve   funds   will  would   cost     I   personally   believe    that    there 

money  will  be  given  to  the  institutions  on      not  permit  us  to  allow  the  accumulated  cur-  would    be    sufficient    savings    to    permit    not 

the  basis  that  I  have  just  outlined.  stU-       rent    fund    deficit    to    grow    any    larger     Al-  only  an  interest  subsidy  but  also  some  kind 

dents  enrolled  on  a  full-time  equivalency      though   »e   are  doing   all   we  can   tc   reduce  of  scholarship  or  grant   to  these  middle  In- 

basiS   for   credits  earned.   One-third   will       ^^'  expen..es  and  increase  income,  we  rec  >g-  come  students  who  are  attending  independ- 

,         ,.,„ ,,,„  „^^^   „f  „.^,,„„,i„„   v.„eio      nlze   that    there   Is   a   limit   to   what    can   be  ent  Institutions  where  tuition  a:-id  fees  are  so 

be  given  on  the  cost  of  education  basis     ^^,,^^  ,^  ,j^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^jg^„  ,j^^,,  ^,  ^^^  ,^^  supported  In- 

which  will  be  presented  later.  Prior  to         as  l  am  sure  you  are  aware   our  plight  is  stitutlons 

the  present  time,  fewer  than  100  univcr-  not  unique,  virtually  every  independent  col-  The  Unlverbl-y  of  Portland  is  presently 
Slties  in  the  United  States  have  been  re-  lege  and  university  in  the  nation  is  facing  spending  annually  »5,2O0.OOO  for  salaries  and 
ceiving  69  percent  of  all  Federal  fimds,  similar  problems  if  we  are  to  preserve  a  dual  purchase  of  supplies  and  services  within  the 
If  you  consider  funds  of  the  Atomic  .'=y.'^tom  of  higher  education  m  America,  then  state  of  Oregon.  The  other  Independent  In- 
Energy  Commission  or  the  Department  •'  ^^^""^  evident  that  some  kind  of  federal  stitutlons  in  the  State  are  expending  pro- 
of Defense  or  the  NASA  procram    it  is  a  a-^-'Sta'K^e  Is  necessary.  portlonate  amounts.  Colieci;ve:y  then,  we  do 

higher    percentage    than     that.    Three-  ,   ?,  tJ^'^Tv.  ?1,'^'"^,?,  ^?*'"^"^h'.^^T  ^°'^"\"^«  «  °fJ°»-  I'^f^^t^yf"^  ^.^^  State. 

.   ^    . ,       ^,     .        ,        ,  .          t      fv,                   inn  ^    believe   that   If   Institutional   aid   Is   to   be  Under  the  provisions  of  Mrs   Green  s  amend- 

lourtns  01  tne  lunas  go  to  me  sa,nic  lUU  ^j,   gen^jng   benefit   to  colleges   and   unlver-  ment,  we  estimate  that  the  Federal  assistance 

institutions  and  the  other  2,o00  institu-  gmes,  then  it  should  address  itself  directly  to  the  University  of  Portland  could  amount 

tlons    In    the    country    do   not    have    the      to  the  problem  and  not  be  tied  to  any  other  to  around  $270,000  annually   For  us  It  would 

assistance  ncce.s.'.ary  to  maintain  the  aca-  program  such  as  aid  to  students.  mean  the  difference  between  a  balanced  op- 

demic    standards    and    to    accommodate          As   a   matter   of   fact,   some  of  our  fiscal  eratlon   and   a   deficit    operation    and    ultl- 

increased     enrollments.     Therefore,     It  problems  have  been  caused  by  federal  pro-  mately,  our  fiscal  solvency   Quite  apart  from 

seems  to  me  there  is  a  Federal  respon-  grams  of  student  aid.  We  are  given  an  estl-  any  personal  attachment  to  the  University 

sibiUtv     to     help     these     institutions     of  'nate  figure  of  funds  that  might  be  available  of  Portland.  I  believe  that  such   an  Invest- 

hieher  education  to  nrovirie  the  training  '"''  ^^^^  programs.  We  proceed  to  work  out  ment  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government 

nigner  education  to  prG\  me  tne  training  ^^^    ^^^   students,   aid   packages   based    on  is  a  verv  sound  one.  it  serves  the  national  m- 

lor  our  cmiian  leaders  in  this  country,  ^^^^  preliminary   figures.   Then   when   the  terest  in  preserving  a  dual  system  of  higher 

that  Is,  the  engineers,  the  doctors,   the  final   appropriation   comes,   it   is   less   than  education;  and  It  serves  the  State  of  Oregon 

teachers,   tiie   lawyers,   and    others   tliat  originally  estimated  and  we  are  caught  In  by    providing    educational    opportunity    for 

we  are  going  to  need  in  the  years  ahead,  the  middle.  citizens  of  the  state  without  additional  ex- 

In  the  current  year,  in  terms  of  mill-         The  amounts  we  have  received  under  fed-  pendltures  from  State  tax  funds.  I  sincerely 

tary   academies,    there    are   six    institu-  ^'■*'    student    aid    programs    have    declined  hope  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to 

tlons •    namely     West   Point     Annapolis  sharply  since  last  year.  The  exact  amounts  see  that  HR  7248  with  Mrs.  Oreen's  amend- 

the  Air  Force  Academy,  the  Coast  Guard  ^^  received  are  as  follows:             ^g^Q_^^^  ^^^^  is  passed. 

Academy,   the   Merchant    Marine   Acad-  Economic  opportunity  grants »5l,000  Rev^pJ^^  Wai4«chmti,t,  C.8.C., 

emy,  and  the  Monterey  Lanpuace  School  National  defense  student  loans 116,166  President. 

where  we  are  providing  o\er  $200  million  work     study 27,141  

in  operating  expenses  for  the.se  schools                                                                      i97l-72  Indiana  Univeksitt. 

to  train  our  military  leaders   In  this  bill  Economic  opportunity  grants $40,000  Bloomington,lnd.,Octo\>er  16, 1971. 

we  are  asking  for  only  $800  million,  only  National  defense  student  loans 79,521  Hon.  Caw,  Pekkins. 

four  times  as  much,  for  not  six  institu-  Work     study 23.712  Hon.  EnrrH  Green, 

tlons    but  for  2.600   institutions,  for  the         ^.^^^           ^  to  the  Work  Study  funds,  the  ff^'^t^- "^^'^n'^T'"'"*""' 

training  of  civihan   leaders.   Surely   the  cut  was  even  greater  than  the  figures  would  "  ashxngton  D.C. 

future  of  our  country  is  as  dependent  indicate  since  the  $27,141   in   1970-71  cov-  ,  ^"^^  ^*-  P^^^'^s  and  Mbs^  ^^I^'  ^  *»**» 

upon  the  kind  of  civilian  leaders  we  train  ered  the  period  from  January  1,  1970  tc  De-  J;"  "J""®^,  ™L*"PP    ,  ^^Z.    .^h    pv,„!f,,"; 

.,..,,,,         ,              ,       ,                    ,.0.      m-.«          .      >        _      .V,        ..   J  ported    out    of    the    Labor    and    Education 

as  It  is   m   the   kind    of   military   leaders  ce^naber    31^    1970-a    twelve    month    period^  Committee.   Tour   Committee    has    produced 

that   we   train.  ^'"l'^/  *^^V^  ^°''  'V^'^^^^  '°  T       \n  »  good  blU  and  acted  wtselv  to  extTnd  with 

Mr.     Chairman,     this     provision— this  ^J}°^    from   January      _    19'7      to    June    30.  jnodlflcatlons     the     existing     aid     programs 

formula    for   institutional    aid.    has    the          '     ,?°  .   ^..   .?  "^?"  .^  penoa.  ^^^^^  ^^^  working  well  and  need  only  to  be 

.,,,„ .       ,                           .    .             c   X      ^             To  tie  Institutional  aid  to  such  fluctuat-  ,„„™  oHor,,.ot«iTT  fi,nH,»H 

support    of   every    as.SOCiatlon    of   higher  ,        programs  would   not   enable  us  to  plan  '"°'L^jr  T    b.v.    r!fri    .„b    con.,ri.r.h,e 

education  m  the  country  effectively  and   as  a  result  could  cause  even  ^rTnZTI^.   ■■^^ZJl^^Z  ^^.^.^TrT 

The  CHAIRMAN   The  time  of  the  gen-  further  financial    problems   for  our   Institu-  '"^^^I^^^Zj'tf^^^r^^^lS''^^^^ 

ii.„,„„„_  c     ,,              ,               ,             ■,                   ■,.    ^     ,    ^           .    ^     ^                .    .     X.   ,  gressman  Qule  ei  al   contained  In  the  Com- 

Uewomanfronri  Oregon  has  agam  expired.  tlons   H  the  intent  of  the  Congress    s  to  help  ^^^^^   ^            ^.^^^    distresses    me    Is    the 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon   I  yield  myself  the  in.«  tutions,  then  I  hope  that  the  leg  s-  f^u^^.i       ""^.^^^^    ^^         ,^    verbatUn   from 

2  additional  minutes.  latlon  wU.  address  itself  to  this  issue  directly  j^j^j  ^^^  Report 

At   fiiic   r^r.inf     T   ir.co.-f   ir,   r>T.-   t-ot>-, o fi-ir  and  not  disoipate  the  effectiveness  of  the  aid  ._.               ,        ,             .,_       ^                       ^^^ 

At  inis  point,  1  insert  in  my   remarks                  i  „.,,^„  ,,  ,„„,>,„,  ^«.^„,^i  „,„„,o.^=  "Those    who    favor    the    committee    EGG 

»!,_„„  _  jj,,.         If                        J  bv  subord.nat  ng    t  to  other  federal  propram.s  . 

three  additional  pieces  of  correspondence  ^.^  ^^..^ew  aid    For  thl-  reason    I  believe  'he  P'"'^PO'«l  i""st  be  willing  to  pat  an  unusua; 

pertinent  to  the  legislation :  o^ee,,    amendment    merits    support    because  ^'"""^t  of  faith  In  the  financial  Bid  officer 

UNiviR,srrY  or  Portland.  In   fact,   it   dc^s  face  the  ls.sue  directly  and  ^^  ff^  participating  institution^  They  w  U 

Portland.  Orcg.  October  14,  1971.  offers  a  solution  that  permits  us  to  plan  In  J«  the  ones  making  the  crucial  decisions  In 

Representative  Wendell  Wtatt,  a  responsible  manner    I  therefore   urge  vour  *»°'^   students    get    ass  sted    under   this   pro- 

House  Office  Building.  support    of    the    Bill    Including    the    Green  ^^"^,  ^.^  are  aware  o.  many  highly  profes- 

Woihington.   DC.  amendment  ''"'"^'  ^"^  officers    Several  of  them  have  tes- 

DEAR  REPREsENT.Tur  WvArf   The  Higher          Finally,   in    the   area   of   student    financial  [i:1^f^^^n'l^'Io^«Tf^^^nt;^f."^.^,°i.'^' 

Education   BUI    (HR    7248,    which    you    will  aid.   I   would   hope   that   vou    would   suppon  \Zl    a  rl^l?      r?p    .'n^f^^^^w.^JmSl^ 

be  considering  shortly   I.s   naturally   of   very  legislation  designed   to  assist  students  fVom  iZ,,A^x                           fl^ianclal  aid  ofBcers 

deep  concern   to  all   of  us  in   higher  educa-  middle    income    families     As    a    minimum.    I  .^         ,         „„                .  .                   .     ^^ 

tlon.  Although  I  have  not  had  an  opportu-  hope    that   .some    provisions    might    be   made  'f\    ^"«  ^  ^  28  percent  turnover  In  the 

nlty  to  considej  all  provisions  of  the  Bill,  I  u>   enable   them    to    borrow   sufficient    funds  Po^'tlon    of   student   financial    aid   admlnls- 

have  given  considerable  thought  to  the  sec-  to  finance  their  education  at  the  same  level  ^''^!f"''                                              ,  ^ 

tlon  on  aid  to  m.stltutton.s,  and  I  am  In  com-  of  Interest   offered  to  students  from  low   in-  J^'    Twenty-nine  percent   o.    financla.   aid 

plete  agreement  with  the  Green  amendment  come    families     Tlie    upper    limits    on    the  administrators  are  employed  part  time 

as  reported  out  of  the  fui:  Committee  amounts  which  can   be  borrowed  under  ex-  <'^'    Thirty-seven  percent   of  financial   aid 

The    University    of    Portland,    despite    our  Istlng   federal    loan   programs   are    not   suffl-  administrators   are   rated    at    a   low   level    of 

alncerest  efforts    has  faced  an  operating  defl-  ciently  high  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  middle  professlonallzatlon,     (Only     15     percent     are 

clt  during  each  of  the  past  three  years   As  a  Income  students  who  do  not  have  available  rated  at  a  high  level  i 

result,  we  now  have  an  accumulated  current  to  them  other  grants  (such  as  BOG)  or  op-  (di   Prom  34  percent  to  42  percent  of  thoee 

fund   deficit   of    $835,000.    For   this   present  portunitles  to  participate  in  the  WorK  Study  financial  aid  admlntsirators  responsible  for 
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aid  policy  are  rated  low  in  professlon&Uza- 
tlon. 

(el  Student  flnaiictal  aid  suimlnlstrators 
have  the  lowest  median  salary  of  all  college 
admlDlstratorB." 

No  citation  Is  provided  for  the  source  of 
the  data.  Upon  checking  I  Dnd  that  It  Is 
from  a  publication  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  dated  November  1970, 
entitled  "Professional  Development  of  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Ofllcers"  by  Warren  W.  WlUlng- 
ham.  This  study  was  conducted  on  a  se- 
lected sample  of  122  Institutions  In  the 
We.stern  portion  of  the  United  States 
(States  with  respondents  Included  Alaska, 
Arizona.  Calif arnla.  Colorado.  Hawaii.  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada.  Oregon,  Utah.  Washing- 
ton, and  Wyoming  i 

I  deplore  the  representation  uf  this  data 
aj  national  data  when  It  is.  In  fact,  based 
only  on  data  from  122  schools  In  a  unique 
section  of  the  country 

Now.   to   some  observations   on   each   Item 

(ai  The  figure  of  28  ,  turnover  seems 
to  come  from  Table  3  on  page  18  of  the  WU- 
Ungham  study.  This  figure.  28-.  applies  to 
the  number  of  aid  officers  who  have  held 
that  poslitou  less  than  one  year  No  mention 
Is  made  of  the  fact  that  of  those  hired  In 
the  la.st  year.  33  r  came  from  another  college. 
On  page  7,  WllUngham  states  the  data  of 
this  survey  Indicate  Uiat  among  those  re- 
cently hired,  one  In  three  was  recruited  from 
arivjlher  college  (table  3i  Hall  uf  these  had 
uorked  in  an  aid  position  (emphasis  mUiel 
So  the  actual  figure  is  .'iomething  less  than 
28%   "new"  people  in  rlnancia!  aid. 

(b)  In  the  geographical  area  covered  by 
the  WlUlnghain  study.  "Scjme  15';  of  the 
colleges  In  the  West  have  less  tlian  300  ap- 
plicants .  .  Most  of  tho.ie  colleges  with 
less  than  300  aid  applicants  handle  aid  on 
a  part-time  basis.'  (page  7)  Financial  aid 
and  admissions  are  often  combined,  par- 
ticularly In  smaller  schools,  or  the  aid  of- 
ficer may  al.so  have  closely  related  responsi- 
bilities such  as  placement  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  because  a  person  works  only  part- 
time  on  financial  aid  that  he  is  any  less 
competent  or  cannot  do  the  Job  as  well  as 
a  person  employed  full-time 

(c)  The  citing  of  data  on  professlonallza- 
tlon  Is  very  misleading  if  no  definition  of 
professlonallzatlon  Is  given. 

(d)  In  the  Will  Ingham  study  "Professional 
levels  are  defined  In  terms  of  nvimber  of  ac- 
tivities checked  in  question  12;  Low  =  3  or 
less;  Medium  -4  to  6;  High-  7  or  more." 
(page  32  I  The  study  Itself  states:  "In  order  to 
provide  some  means  of  estimating  the  extetit 
of  pro'esslonaltzatlon  of  different  gronpf 
(emphasl.i  mlnel  of  aid  officers,  each  respond- 
ent a  answers  to  the  question  on  professional 
activities  was  scored  from  zero  to  ten  ac- 
cordlnii;  to  the  inimber  of  activities  checked. 
This  provides  a  rough  index  of  profeaslonall- 
zation  for  each  respondent  valid  only  for 
group  cornparisonx  and  to  the  extent  that 
such  ite77ia  as  those  h.sted  do  represent  mean- 
ingful professional  activities  "  [emphasis 
mine  |  i  page  12 1 

Question  12  had  ten  Items: 

1.  Read   aid   newsletter  regularly. 

2.  Attend    aid   association   meetings. 

3  Participated  In  aid  meetings  (read  pa- 
per, led  dl.scusslon  I 

4  Follow  progress  of  aid  bills 

5  Read  "Chronicle  of  Higher  Education" 
or  "Higher  Education   and  National  Affairs. " 

6.  Attended  .\C \C.  AACRAO.  or  .\POA. 

7.  Committee  work  for  aid  association. 

8.  Published  article  on  aid 

9.  Served  as  consultant  off  campu.s. 

10.  Held    office    In   aid    association. 

In  view  of  the  remoteness  of  some  of  the 
states  and  even  Institutions  within  a  state, 
considering  the  fact  that  program  content 
at  ACAC,  AACRAO.  and  APGA  has  limited  ap- 


peal to  aid  offlcers:  since  aid  associations  are 
only  a  recent  phenomenon  In  the  West  It  i.s 
not  alarming  that  few  have  participated  In 
an  aid  nMettog  or  read  a  paper  or  led  a  dis- 
cussion or  have  engaged  In  committee  work 
or  held  an  oflBce  and  that  low  "scores  "  were 
found.  I  fall  to  see  the  direct  relationship  be- 
tween being  a  consultant  oS  campus  and 
publishing  an  aid  article  and  being  able  to 
administer  federal  funds 

L«t'B  look  at  the  data  on  page  31  90'% 
of  all  respondents  read  aid  newsletters  regu- 
larly; 74';  attend  aid  meetings;  75  ,  follow 
progre&s  of  aid  bUls;  and  61';  read  the 
Chronicle  and  the  ACE  Bulletin  This  looks 
pretty  good  to  me.  The  results  reported  for 
question  12  are  based  on  a  definition  of  pro- 
fessional Izatlon  that  was  for  tlie  purposes  of 
the  study  and  not  on  ability  to  administer 
federal  aid  and  one  can  question  the  itenxs 
selected  for  response  In  question  12.  Even  the 
author  says  that  the  Items  may  not  "repre- 
sent meaningful  professional  activities   ' 

e  The  observation  about  .salaries  did  not 
come  from  the  Wllllngham  survey,  but  wa« 
done  by  another  group  wtilch  was  reported  lu 
the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  1S70  The  Wllllngham  survey  only 
mentions  the  salary  level.  No  citation  is  in 
the  Committee  Report  tliat  it  Is  not  part 
of  the  same  survey 

In  concluf.lon.  I  find  It  most  regrettable 
that  regional  data  was  presented  as  repre- 
senting national  data;  that  the  sources  were 
not  given  so  all  could  go  to  them;  and  that 
a  questionable  deflnllton  of  professionallza- 
tlon  was  used  to  create  misleading  Impres- 
sions In  the  mind  of  readers  Should  the  in- 
formation contained  on  page  242  of  the 
Committee  Report  need  rebuttal  on  the  Floor 
of  the  House  or  elsewhere.  I  hope  the  above 
information  will  be  useful  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edson  W  Sample, 

Director. 

LANS    COMMTTNTTT     COLLBCB, 

Eugene,  Oreg  .  May  10^  1971. 
Hon   EorrH  Qreen, 
House  of  Representatioea, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mas  Orein:  I  am  writing  In  support 
of  your  new  bill.  H  R  7248,  which  would 
measurably  Improve  financing  of  the  nation's 
expanding    community    colleges 

As  vou  know,  we  In  Oregon  are  p«rtlcu- 
larly  impressed  with  the  general  block  grant 
liLstliutional  aid  aspect  of  the  bill  and  the 
grants  to  part-time  students. 

I  have  reviewed  the  letter  from  Frank 
Mansel  Director  of  Governmental  Affairs, 
AAJC.  and  am  In  general  support  of  his  com- 
ments As  an  Institution  enrolling  predom- 
inantly students  from  lower  and  middle  In- 
come famllleB,  whose  futures  lie  In  the  po- 
tential of  the  community  college  we  will  do 
anything  possible  to  support  your  bill  If  I 
can  be  of  assistance  in  providing  additional 
supportive  Information.  I  would  bo  pleased 
to  do  so. 

In   closing,   may   I   again    extend   an    Invi- 
tation for  you  to  visit  Lane  Community  Col- 
lege when  It  Is  convenient  for  you  to  spend 
some  time  in  Lane  County. 
Sincerely, 

EUX>N    O.    SCHAFEK 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield':' 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thanlc  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding 

The  gentlewoman  Indicated  in  her 
comments  on  educational  opportunity 
grants  that  we  have  shifted  the  formula 
from  the  existing  law  pretty  well  over  to 


the  allotments  to  the  States  to  graduates 
from  scliool  to  children  from  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000. 

What  correlation  does  a  graduate  from 
high  school  have  to  do  with  the  number 
of  poor  children  who  attend  college  and 
therefore  would  receive  additional  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants?  The  percent- 
age of  high  school  graduates  who  would 
attend  college  varies  so  greatly  from 
State  to  State.  Some  States  export  more 
high  school  graduates  while  some  States 
have  an  import  of  graduates  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  State  of  Arizona  where  a 
very  high  percentage  of  higia  school  stu- 
dents go  on  to  college.  What  is  the  ration- 
ale of  that? 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  The  raUonale 
i.s  that  we  are  trying  to  find  a  formula 
that  will  be  the  fairest  for  all  the  States 
Certainly  there  is  some  relation  between 
the  number  of  high  school  graduates  and 
the  number  who  will  be  going  on  to  col- 
lege We  do  not  take  uito  consideration, 
of  course,  6-year-olds  or  50-year-olds 
However,  more  and  more  high  school 
graduates  are  going  to  college  and  the 
proportion  of  graduates  in  the  different 
States  who  pursue  higher  education  Is 
somewhat  the  same  although  not  identi- 
cal. Further,  the  needs  factor  i.-;  very  rel- 
evant because  we  are  trying  to  make  it 
possible  for  liighly  motivated,  qualified 
low-lncorne  students  to  attend  college 
and  we  are  trj'ing  through  programs 
such  a.s  upward  bound  to  identify  those 
students  who  are  higlily  qualified,  but 
who  do  not  iiave  the  financial  resources 
to  continue  pw-st-secondary  education. 

I  think  it  is  true  that  in  the  EKwrer 
States  we  will  find  the  largest  number  of 
students  wlio  are  not  going  to  college 
So  I  believe  all  three  factors  are  relevant 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  1  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  I  would  like  to 
a.sk  a  question  relative  to  an  instance  of 
mine.  I  feel  that  one  of  the  things  tliat 
ought  to  be  done  to  assist  colleges  Is  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  progrsuns 
which  would  encourage  alumni  giving  to 
institutions  and  thereby  enabling  the  in- 
stitution to  be  strengthened  privately  or 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  the 
Educational  Profession.s  Development  Act 
contains  provisions  for  grants  to  train 
administrative  personnel  under  which 
grants  could  be  made  for  the  training  of 
administrators  of  alumni  programs.  I  am 
also  told  that  the  developing  institutions 
section  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  IS  sufficiently  broad  to  include 
glints  for  the  development  of  alumni 
programs.  Tliis  is  authorized  under  a 
cooperative  arrangement  section  and 
thus  would  require  a  stronger  institution 
acting  as  a  "parent"  in  helping  the 
younger  one  .strengthen  its  alumni  orga- 
nization. 

Is  this  possible  under  the  language  of 
tJie  legislation  now  pending  before  us? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  briefly  with  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  and  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  present  law  does  pro- 
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vide  this  in  that  it  provides  for  the  train- 
ing of  administrative  personnel.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman's  position  that  it  is 
in  tlie  national  interest  to  have  alumni 
people  who  are  very  active  in  raising 
funds  for  the.se  institutions. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  the  author- 
ization is  there? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  author- 
ization is  there  and  in  my  judgment  they 
should  be  included  in  title  HI  for  devel- 
o:iing  institutions  and  the  Educational 
Professions  Development  Act. 

Mr.  QtriE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  we  are  now 
beginning  on  this  very  comprehensive 
bill  is  the  culmination  of  a  great  deal  of 
effort  begun  December  16.  1969.  when  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education 
initiated  hearings  on  the  general  needs 
of  liigher  education.  In  the  past  23 
months,  thus  subcommittee  has  had 
56  days  of  hearings,  during  which  we 
had  the  benefit  of  some  297  witnesses, 
including  those  who  testified  on  the 
problem  of  di.scrimination  against  women 
in  higher  education.  In  addition,  239  in- 
dividuals submitted  statements,  letters 
and  supplementary  materials  related  to 
the  legislation,  which  have  been  made  a 
part  of  the  ofiBcial  record. 

Indeed,  if  any  one  took  the  time  to  read 
througli  the  six  volumes  of  hearings  pub- 
lished since  December.  1969,  he  would 
have  a  wealth  of  information  about  the 
general  problems  and  successes  of  higher 
education;  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  present  laws  in  the  area  of  higher 
education;  and  probably  more  competing 
and  conflicting  ideas  of  wliat  the  future 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  than  he  would  be  able  to  assimilate 

The  task  before  the  special  subcom- 
mittee— and  that  before  the  Congress 
today — is  not  a  simple  task.  As  we  will 
all  be  reminded  in  the  next  couple  days, 
the  road  to  a  consensus  position  on  the 
pror>cr  and  legitimate  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  higher  education  is  a 
rocky,  cur\1ng.  tiring  road.  The  higher 
education  commimity  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be  divided  into  several 
camps  when  it  comes  to  specific  philoso- 
iihies  of  Federal  support.  The  members 
of  the  committee  and  of  this  Congress 
are  also  divided  into  several  camps. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  our  debate 
here  today  is  so  important.  The  is.sues 
are  complex,  the  data  sparse  and  in- 
complete. Yet  we  mu.st  and  we  will  make 
decisions  here  that  will  have  a  profound 
influence  on  the  future  cour.se  of  post- 
secondary-  education  It  is  not  a  bill  one 
can  be  all  for  or  all  against.  It  is  a  bill 
with  20  titles.  Any  Member  looking  at 
any  given  title  could  probably  find  both 
good  features  and  bad  features. 

The  issues  in  this  bill  should  not  be 
partisan.  The  democratic  process  of  hav- 
ing the  issues  discus.sed  and  then  letting 
the  majority  rule  is  a  good  process.  We 
have  to  decide  on  issues  where  fairness 
and  equity  for  students  is  the  main  cri- 
terion. Other  issues  relate  to  what  is 
best  for  public  and  private  Institutions 
of  higher  education.  Others  to  the  mat- 
ter of  relative  priorities.  Members  will 
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have  to  balance  points  relating  to  good 
national  policy  with  how  his  State  might 
fare  under  a  particular  formula. 

Before  I  get  into  some  of  the  issues  I 
want  you  to  know  that  there  is  no  ani- 
mosity among  the  indi\-iduals  en  the  sub- 
committee. The  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  <Mrs.  Greeh)  ,  who  hs.z  taken  the 
lead  here,  as  you  know  is  an  individual 
dedicated  to  education,  especially  higher 
education.  She  does  her  work  well,  and 
comes  well  armed  with  information  to 
the  subcommittee,  the  full  committee, 
and  here  to  the  floor.  I  would  say  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  our  other  colleagues, 
like  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Dellenback  • ,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  that  subcommittee.  He  also  has  put  a 
great  deal  of  eflort  into  his  work,  which 
leads  all  of  us  to  have  confidence  in  liim 
because  he  comes  to  decisions  with  the 
kind  of  depth  of  thought  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

But  there  is  disagreement  between 
these  two.  And  the  same  thing  could  be 
said  about  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

So  there  is  no  rancor  among  the  Mem- 
bers that  causes  a  division  amongst  us; 
it  is  just  a  difference  in  the  decisions  that 
the  Members  reach,  and  I  would  like  to 
point  out  some  of  those  difTerences  in 
just  a  minute  or  two. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  appro- 
priate to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  liigh- 
lights  of  the  Federal  role  in  education  as 
it  has  emerged  in  the  past  couple  dec- 
ades The  figures  I  mention  are  taken 
from  the  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics. 
1970"  and  the  "Special  Analyses  of  the 
U.S.  Budget". 

From  1950  to  the  presr^nt  time,  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  institutions  of  high- 
er education  has  risen  from  about  $500 
million  a  year  to  an  expected  outlay  of 
$6  billion  during  fiscal  year  1972.  This 
staggering  increase  in  Federal  support 
for  colleges  and  universities  is  due  in  part 
to  our  belief  that  higher  education  re- 
search and  training  is  a  key  to  our  Na- 
tion's future  and  security,  and  more  re- 
cently, to  the  objective  of  making  higher 
education  more  accessible  to  every  citi- 
zen of  our  Nation. 

Prior  to  1958,  Federal  interest  in 
higher  education  was,  for  the  most  part, 
limited  to  land-grant  college  legislation, 
GI  bills,  and  the  purchase  of  scientific 
research  and  services  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Defense  Department, 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Health. 
Some  grants,  totaling  a  few  million  dol- 
lars a  year,  were  given  to  institutions 
conducting  research  under  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act. 

The  first  major  surge  in  Federal  sup- 
port for  higher  education  came  with  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
ThLs  legislation  authorized  student  loans, 
fellowships,  and  a.ssistance  to  colleges 
and  universities  for  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  their  educational  pro- 
grams to  meet  critical  national  needs — 
particiJarly  scientific  and  technological 
defense  needs. 

In  1963.  when  colleges  and  universities 


suddenly  found  themselves  tmable  to 
readily  accommodate  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing numbers  of  youth  seeking  higher 
education.  Congress  passed  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act.  This  legislation 
protided  Federal  assistance  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  im- 
provement of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities. 

The  Federal  role  of  higher  education 
was  again  expanded  in  1965  when  the 
Higher  Education  Act  pro\ided  Federal 
assistance  to  needy  students  and  to 
developing  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Since  1965.  Federal  contributions  to 
colleges  and  universities  have  sharply 
increased  from  $1,993,000,000  to  the 
estimated  1972  expenditure  of  $6  billion. 
During  this  7-year  period,  however, 
a  major  change  in  program  commit- 
ment has  taken  place.  Wliereas  more 
than  50  percent  of  Federal  higher  educa- 
tion expenditures  for  the  years  1965-67 
was  for  research  and  training  and  only 
17  percent  was  reserved  for  student 
assistance.  Federal  higher  education 
budget  estimates  for  the  years  1970-72 
allot  almost  50  percent  to  student  assist- 
ance. I  hope  this  emphasis  on  student 
assistance  will  continue  and  applaud  the 
present  administration's  con:imitment  to 
making  higher  education  available  to 
every  quahfied  student. 

It  is  intereslmg  to  note  tliat  although 
exjiected  1972  Federal  expenditures  for 
higher  education  and  for  preschool  ele- 
mentary- and  secondary  education  are 
comparable  amounts — $6  billion  versus 
$5.458.000,000 — Federal  higher  educaUon 
expenditures  repres2ntmg  close  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  total  expenditure* 
of  U.S.  colleges  and  universities.  wherea.s 
Federal  preschool,  elementarj-,  and  sec- 
ondary expenditures  account  for  about 
11  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  of 
those  schools.  This  larger  Federal  role 
in  the  finance  of  hi.sher  education  if  due. 
in  part,  to  the  fact  that  institutions  of 
lueher  education  have  been  a.sked  to 
provide  assistance  in  meeting  specific  na- 
tional priorities.  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities pro\ade  community  services,  help 
meet  naticmal  manpower  needs,  work  to- 
ward the  solution  of  national  problems, 
and  contribute  throuph  research  and 
training  to  tlie  cumulative  wisdom  and 
progress  of  our  Nation  On  tlie  other 
hand,  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation has  traditionally  been  considered 
more  a  matter  of  local  responsibility  and 
support. 

STtnjEI^T      ASSISTANCr 

Mr  Chairman,  rather  than  review 
each  and  every  part  of  this  mammoth 
bill.  I  would  like  to  discuss  in  some  de- 
tail the  most  significant  issues  and  fea- 
tures. The  soundness  of  our  student  as- 
sistance programs  should  be  our  first 
concern. 

Arguments  for  strengthening  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  assisting  student-!  are  well 
known  First,  the  last  three  Presidents 
have  emphasized  over  and  over  again  a 
worthy  national  objective:  no  qualified 
student  should  be  barred  from  further 
education   for   a   lark   of    resources    We 
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have  made  i)rogress  in  achieving  Ihi.s 
go-d   but  we  are  not  there  yet 

8econd.  student  a.ssistance  program* 
allow  students  greater  choice  in  select- 
ing the  In.stitution  be.st  suited  to  meet 
their  needs  This  creates  a  healthy  com- 
petition among  tlie  various  .schools  to 
provide  quality  programs 

Third,  sending  Federal  aid  through 
the  students  makes  it  less  easy  for  the 
Government  to  lanu-'er  with  thase  areas 
of  in.'^titutional  autononr.-  which  should 
be  protected.  In  addition,  the  constitu- 
tional issues  atjout  aid  to  (hurch -related 
schools  is  ttest  ansviered  by  providing  aid 
In  the  form  of  grant.s  work-study  pay- 
ments and  loans  to  students. 

Except  for  national  defense  student 
loans,  begun  in  1958.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  little  experience  in  admin- 
istering student  assistance  programs 
;.:',or  t'>  the  ilkher  Education  Act  of 
1965  We  should  be  continually  Improv- 
ing our  programs  as  we  learn  from 
experience. 

One  thing  we  have  learned  Is  the  in- 
adequacy of  talking  about  focusing  stu- 
dent aid  on  the  low  income"  versus  the 
"middle  income"  student.  That  is  too 
simple  and  does  not  relate  to  the  differ- 
ent costs  associated  with  attendance  at 
different  institutions. 

The  financial  aid  commimity.  with 
leadership  from  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  and  the  American  College  Test- 
ing Corp  .  has  developed  quite  sophisti- 
cated methods  of  determining  what  each 
student  can  provide  out  of  his  own  and 
his  family's  resources  This  is  known  as 
"expected  family  contribution  "  This  ap- 
proach to  determuung  student  aid  is 
much  fairer,  in  that  some  families 
making  $12.000 — because  of  number  of 
children  at  home  or  in  school,  unusual 
medical  or  busine.ss  expenditures,  or  any 
number  of  other  financially-related  fac- 
tors— could  actually  be  in  a  position  to 
contribute  less  toward  a  college  educa- 
tion than  a  family  of,  say  $9,000  which 
has  far  fewer  financial  burdens  and  per- 
haps is  in  an  area  where  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  less. 

The  bill  makes  appropriate  changes  in 
present  law  to  recognize  this  fairer  ap- 
proach. However,  in  mv  opinion  it  does 
not  go  quite  far  enniiKli  especially  with 
regard  to  the  tvlucition  opportimity 
grant  program.  Ait.';  'Unh  the  bill  moves 
n  the  direction  of  "family  contribution" 
rather  than  "low  income,"  it  does  not 
r  equire  that  all  Institutions  use  the  same 
method  of  determining  expected  family 
contribution.  So  a  student  may  discover 
that  one  college  expects  him  to  con- 
tribute $500  after  analyzing  his  financial 
situation,  while  a  college  20  miles  down 
the  road  would  expect  his  to  contribute 
$800.  We  should  move  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, for  purposes  of  administering  Fed- 
*ral  student  aid  programs,  to  a  point 
where  a  students  expected  family  con- 
tribution IS  the  .same  regardless  of  which 
Institution  he  applies  for  admission  and 
financial  aid. 

Once  a  student's  expected  contribu- 
tion is  determined,  then  one  has  to  con- 
sider the  estimated  "costs  '  of  attend- 
in*  that  specific  m.stitution.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  family  contribution 
and  the  cost  is  called  a  student's  "need" 


One  other  concept  in  financial  aids 
that  tiiis  proven  successful  is  the  finan- 
cial aid  "package  ■  The  financial  aids  of- 
ficer often  has  up  to  20  different  Federal 
and  State  programs  available  to  him  It 
is  important  that  lie  have  enough  flexi- 
billty  to  tailormake  a  student's  "pack- 
age" of  aid. 

But  he  d(x\s  not  need  the  same  degree 
of  flexibility  on  each  and  every  proi^ram. 
For  example,  the  educational  benefits 
under  the  GI  bills  offer  no  real  flexibility 
to  the  institution  That  program  is  based 
solely  on  the  .studenl'.s  eligibility  and  en- 
rollment status.  In  contrast,  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loans  are  very 
flexible  in  terms  of  allowing  institutions 
to  choo.se  who  benefits  and  in  what 
amounts  the  loans  are  given  As  I  intend 
to  emphasize  later.  I  believe  the  EOO 
program  In  the  bill  should  be  changed  to 
provide  greater  equality  and  predictabil- 
ity for  students.  Institutions  should  not 
be  given  complete  flexibility  in  saying 
yes  or  no  to  students  under  this  program. 
For  those  whose  family  contribution  Is 
zero  or  very  small,  some  assurance  must 
be  given  that  they  can  receive  grant  aid. 
In  that  situation,  other  options  are  very 
limited.  Indeed,  giving  assurance  to  each 
student  under  EOO  will  allow  many  insti- 
tutions to  do  a  better  job  in  putting  to- 
gether a  workable  "package"  of  aid. 

Briefly,  the  bill  makes  the  following 
changes  and  additions  to  present  law 
which  I  believe  are  most  beneficial: 

The  bill  creates  the  Student  Loan  Mar- 
keting Association  to  provide  a  second- 
ary market  for  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program. 

Eligibility  for  interest  subsidies  under 
the  GSL  program  has  been  changed 
from  a  ceihng  of  $15,000  adjusted  fam- 
ily income  to  a  criterion  of  need  on  the 
part  of  the  student  to  meet  his  educa- 
tional expenses. 

The  annual  celling  of  $1,500  for  guar- 
anteed student  loans  has  been  raised  to 
$2,500  and  the  aggregate  amoimt  of  loans 
possible  has  been  raised  from  $7,500  to 
$10,000. 

The  annual  celling  of  $1,000  for  NDEA 
loans  has  been  raised  so  that  a  student 
may  borrow  $2,500  during  his  first  2 
years. 

The  weekly  limit  of  15  hours  a  student 
may  participate  in  the  work-study  pro- 
gram has  been  removed. 

Students  attending  proprietary  ir\sti- 
tutions  are  eligible  for  education  oppor- 
tunity grants. 

Students  attending  half-time  are  elig- 
ible for  aid  under  the  EOG  and  work- 
study  programs. 

No  family  contribution  will  be  expect- 
ed in  the  cAf-c  n!  veterans  applying  for 
student  aid 

Mr  Chairman,  without  a  doubt  the 
weakest  student-aid  link  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  18  the  EOG  program  On  tills 
program,  we  have  a  considerable  amount 
of  data  We  have  6  years  of  experience 
In  1971  we  sliould  lie  in  a  better  position 
as  a  Nation  to  make  good  on  our  years  of 
rhetorii-  about  equal  arce.ss  tn  higher 
edut'allon 

We  knoi.".  the  inequities  in  the  State 
allotment  formula  There  is  no  reason 
that  cannot  be  chan^:ed  We  kno'A  tlie  in- 


equities resulting  from  the  grantsman- 
sliip  game  played  in  regional  panels. 
There  is  no  rea.son  that  we  cannot  cor- 
rect much  of  that.  Student^s  are  forced 
to  shop  around  for  the  best  deal.  They 
have  no  a.ssuranre  of  ^'raiit  aid  even  if 
they  are  from  the  poorest  family  in 
town.  Tliere  is  no  reason  tiiis  Congress 
cannot  cliange  that.  Students'  expected 
family  contribution  is  computed  to  be 
ihfTcrent  at  (liffcieiit  schools.  We  can 
correct  that  Students  with  contributions 
of  $500  or  $600  can  and  do  get  larger 
EOG's  than  students  with  no  contribu- 
tions. We  sliould  and  we  can  correct 
that. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  remarks. 
every  one  of  our  student  assistance  pro- 
grams is  designed  for  a  different  pur- 
pose. Each  one  reqiiires  a  different  set  of 
variables  in  terms  of  who  is  served.  In 
what  amounts  of  aid,  with  what  degree 
of  predictability,  and  with  what  level  of 
Federal  versus  institutional  controls. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  this  one  pro- 
gram— the  educational  opportunity  grant 
program — should  be  written  in  the 
strongest  possible  way  so  that  students 
are  treated  equitably  regardless  of  w  here 
they  live  or  where  they  choose  to  attend 
college.  Furthermore,  students  whose 
families  can  not  afford  to  contribute 
much,  if  anything,  should  be  able  to  count 
on  some  assistance  in  advance  of  their 
need  and  be  given  assurance  that  it  will 
be  there  if  and  when  they  get  accepted 
Into  an  eligible  college  or  university. 

The  first  level  of  gross  Inequity  imder 
the  EOO  program  in  the  committee  bill 
is  the  State  allotment  formula.  Under  the 
present  law,  "renewal  EOG's"  have  first 
call  on  the  appropriations.  That  would 
not  be  true  under  H.R.  7248.  After  that. 
each  State  is  dependent  on  the  State 
allotment  formula  for  some  share  of  the 
leftover  fimds  to  make  "initial  year 
EOG's.'  Last  year  the  leftover  funds  met 
only  24.88  percent  of  the  total  national 
approved  requests  for  such  funds.  But  as 
table  A  shows,  which  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  some 
States  got  over  30  percent  of  their  re- 
quests and  other  States  got  as  low  as  15 
or  18  percent.  All  because  of  the  allot- 
ment formula.  Under  H.R.  7248  the  situa- 
tion worsens.  Taking  out  first  the  10  per- 
cent the  bill  would  reserve  for  the  Com- 
missioner to  distribute,  we  see  that 
Arkansas  would  still  get  40  03  percent. 
Hawaii  42.10  percent,  and  South  Carolina 
40.17  ix-rcent.  But  others  fare  well  below 
the  national  mean:  New  York  would  get 
only  14.45  percent.  Illinois  16  96  percent. 
Michigan  18  61  percent.  California  17.08 
percent,  and  Minnesota  17.80  percent  just 
to  name  a  few  There  is  no  justification 
on  earth  for  that  wide  a  discrepancy. 
Whv  should  a  student  in  one  State  get 
an  EOG  and  a  similar  student  in  another 
State  not  get  an  EOG— simply  because 
of  such  an  ill-conceived  State  allotment 
formula?  I  believe  that  EOG  money 
should  go  wherever  tiie  eligible  students 
attend  college,  period. 

Following  is  a  table  which  sliows  the 
differing  amounts  and  percenUges  of 
KOO  monev  available  last  year  for  initial 
>far  awarcLs.  the  present  fonnula  com- 
pared to  the  formula  In  H  R   7248; 
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EOfi— airrwil 
law 

State  alloca- 
tion divided 
by  panel 
approved 
raquast 
(patctnt) 

EOC-H.R. 
72U  lornuila 

Slate  alloca- 
tion dividad 
p»  pariel 
ii,pio»ed 
iaquc^l 
(paicent) 

EOG-cunMt 
law 

State  alDCs- 

ttotitfividad 

by  panel 

approved 

roQuest 

,     (percent) 

E06-H.R. 
7248  formula 

State  altoca- 

tion  divided 

by  panel 

approved 

raqoost 

(per  coot) 

SOSIatts 

to  923  424 

24.88 

17.54 
21.30 
24.16 
27.03 
24.85 
27.88 
31.55 
21.34 
30.62 
25.35 
55  43 
36.98 
21.52 
28.37 
26-27 
27.24 
25.98 
27.82 
27.62 
33.33 
29.34 
23.85 
21.81 
18.45 
31.80 

»56,814,227 

1,416,959 

54.311 

528.  J50 

819.961 

4.  792,  532 
645,478 
619,660 
127.118 

1.668.095 

1.  560.  533 
194.  522 
219.680 

2. 532.  708 

1.317,938 

958.727 

694.519 

1.164  975 

1,406.562 

2f>2.395 

866,630 

1,431,849 

2.  236.  357 
1.165.629 
1,192.975 
1,323,653 

2tl6 

25.48 
35.91 
18.72 
40.03 
17.08 
19.19 
22.90 
18.15 
28.80 
35.69 
42.10 
29.54 
16.96 
22.15 
22.03 
20.36 
32.63 
35.72 
29.46 
28.80 
17.74 
18.61 
17.80 
29.68 
27.95 

Montana 

»277,744 

21.94 
32.32 
35.64 
24.62 
18,78 
24.59 
18.71 
19.33 
22.59 
28.24 
27.29 
22.57 
3a  15 
29.78 
21.75 
2132 
22.15 
32-35 
36  83 
21.46 
28.75 
27  98 
27.18 
23.40 
16  65 
2L31 

im.  005 

492.  218 
81.937 

187,332 
1,248.2M 

37S.0S4 
4.132.650 
1.997,933 

260.784 
2. 545.  761 

860.114 

586  474 
2.951  768 

243  224 
1,  094,  768 

289.411 
1.456,560 
3.  460, 751 

374, 3U 

149. 870 
1,369.002 

889.287 

716.538 
1,224.110 

101,717 

271,181 

18.01 

Alabtmf  

J7S.279 

Nebraska 

Nevada.. 

New  Hampshii* 

New  Jersey 

612.558 

99,927 

276.549 

1.134.454 

25.97 
29.22 

AKikl 

32.214 

681  S75 

16.67 
20.67 

Aritansas    .  ......... 

553.630 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

353,812 
5,350,769 

1,530,8C5 

26.28 

fahfomM.          

Colorado «. 

6.974.278 

937,737 

853.  793 

14.45 
25.23 

Noitli  Dakota 

301.738 

19.53 

Delaware 

Flofida        

149.442 

1.773.270 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orcion                ............ 

....        3,063.084 

1,011,332 

888.370 

23.47 
23.21 

Georfii - 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illtooi* 

Indians 

1.108.195 

256.112 

274,  Ml 

3,212,945 

1  688  441 

14  90 

3,219,601 

27.64 

RhndtltkliKl 

338,161 

21.42 

South  CorohM 

592  636 

40.17 

South  DakaU 

297.875 

21.68 

.:: i;  143!  252 

TaiMiesMB 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

1.200,592 

3,  456.  190 

670,440 

202,992 

1,110,078 

26.87 

Kansas     

929.320 

32-30 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

927,512 

1.095,472 

20.56 
15.85 

Maine 

264  726 

35.45 

Maryland 

Matsachinattt 

Michigan         ...  ..... 

1.003.051 

2.367.371 

2,866.084 

KKaahingtDii. 

West  Virginia 

1,309.022 
687, 187 

19.01 
32.08 

Wisconsin  ._...,..._,...•.- 
Wyominf                    

1.544.500 
130,320 

16  05 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

1,428.071 

741,524 

1,506.071 

12.99 

Otftiict  et  Cohimbia... 

488,255 
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The  State  allotment  formula  and  the 
process  whereby  each  institution  re- 
quests its  total  needs  to  a  regional  panel 
made  up  of  selected  financial  aid  officers, 
leaves  institutions  witliin  a  State  m  quite 
different  situations.  The  request  made  to 
tlie  panel  is  an  estimate  of  need.  Exper- 
ienced financial  aid  officers  can  often 
make  a  better  case  for  their  estimate 
than  less  experienced  ones.  Fast  growing 
institutions  with  large  numbers  of  needy 
students  often  do  poorly,  especially  if 
they  start  out  witli  a  small  EOG  program. 

A  couple  examples  will  serve  to  point 
out  the  inequities  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  fiscal  year  1971,  Ball  State 
University  in  Indiana  received  enough 
EOG  money  to  help  every  one  of  its 
needy  students  who  came  from  families 
with  incomes  of  $6,000  or  below.  Frank- 
lin College  in  the  same  State  could  help 
only  66  percent  of  the  same  kind  of  stu- 
dents. The  University  of  Delaware  got 
enough  to  meet  90  percent  of  the  need  of 
students  from  those  income  categoiies. 
while  Delaware  State  got  enough  to  meet 
only  75  percent  of  its  need. 

The  next  level  of  Inequity  is  the  way 
in  which  a  student's  expected  family 
contribution  is  computed.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  we  now  have  methods  of  calculat- 
ing a  family's  entire  financial  situation 
in  order  to  determine  how  much  they 
should  be  able  to  contribute  toward  the 
costs  of  higher  education.  Although  dif- 
ferent methods  can  consider  the  same 
variables,  they  may  not  treat  each  vari- 


aole  in  the  same  way.  That  means  that 
a  ctudent  can  shop  around  imtil  he  finds 
an  institution  that  expects  very  little 
from  him  If  Uic  EOO  program  Ls  to 
treat  student-s  equitably,  their  financial 
situations  should  he  treated  under  one 
sound  methcxl. 

It  is  my  feeling  Uiat  tiie  services  of  the 
College  Scholarsiilp  Service  and  the 
American  college  testing  jirogram  are 
sound.  If  one  system,  however,  were  de- 
veloped to  treat  all  EOG  recipients  alike, 
I  would  expect  that  the  system  would  be 
very  close  to  these  existing  major  sys- 
tems. Indeed.  I  undcrstanci  that  repre- 
sentatives of  these  two  organizations  are 
already  meeting  in  an  att^^mpt  to  come 
cl  'jscr  together. 

To  the  extent  possible,  1  would  also 
like  to  see  the  needs  analysis  system  re- 
flect differing  costs  of  living  around  the 
country.  We  know  that  $10,000  in  New 
York  City  is  not  the  same  as  $10,000  in 
rural  Arkansas. 

Finally,  once  an  institution  is  given  its 
allotment,  it  has  so  much  flexibility  tliat 
it  can  give  larger  grants  to  students  with 
$600  family  contributions  than  it  gives  to 
those  with  no  contribution.  It  can  even 
sav  "no"  to  one  student  and  "yes"  to 
another  student  in  exactly  the  same  fi- 
nancial need. 

Where  does  this  leave  the  student? 
Many  are  left  frustrated,  alienat.ed.  and 
pushed  to  stay  out  or  drop  out  of  school. 
Of  course  some  are  very  luck>- — so  we 
hear  few  complaints  from  them.  They 
know  that  they  are  getting  more  than 
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someone  else  down  the  hall  who  is  in 
worse  condition  financially. 

This  system  means  that  thousands  of 
students  who  can  meet  the  standards  of 
higher  education  do  not  get  the  chance  to 
attend.  No  one  has  been  able  to  estimate 
just  how  many  students  this  might  be. 
but  we  have  received  estimates  of  as 
many  as  100,000. 

Other  students  who  get  less  than  their 
shr,re  of  EXDG  are  forced  to  study  half- 
time,  or  to  take  out  a  large  loan,  or  to 
drop  out  one  semester  while  a  brother  or 
sister  gets  a  chance.  Many  do  make  it 
without  the  EOG,  but  often  under  un- 
believable hardship. 

What  can  we  do  about  all  of  this? 
Plenty.  I  intend  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frases>  and  others 
heio  in  making  amendments  to  this  pro- 
gram which  will  ehminate  the  inequities 
wh'ch  I  have  just  outlined  Aid  will  flow 
to  the  students  who  qualify  and  in 
am-juuts  which  vary  along  a  slidinrr 
scale,  depending  on  cost  and  expected 
family  contribution.  The  basic  formula 
for  an  EOG  wiU  be  $1,400  minus  family 
contribution  or  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  the  student's  need  to  attend  that 
institution — whichever  amount  is  the 
le.'=£f  r.  This  two-pronged  formula  is  equi- 
table, predictable  and  reflects  as  much 
as  por.sible  the  costs  of  attending  a  par- 
ticular institution. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Recori) 
at  tills  point  a  small  table  which  shows 
the  amount*;  of  EOG  dirferent  students 
would  receive: 


Cost  ol 

Expected  family  eontribution 

Costol      - 

EtpacM  family  contnbotion 

attandanca 

0 

$200 

$400 

tsoo 

$800 

$1,000 

$1,200 

0 

$203 

$400 

$600 

$800 

$1,000 

$1,200 

noo 

{400 
600 
800 

300 
500 
700 

200  .. 

400 

(00 

■"300     ' 
500 

200  ■ 
400 

m' 

no 

J2.000 

$2  400 

1,200 
I.4M 

900 
1,100 
1.200 

800 

1.000 
1.000 

700 
800 
800 

600 
600 
COO 

400 
400 
MO 

200 

J.I0O 

200 

1,S0I 

$1000 

200 

Of  course,  students  who  attend  only 
half-time  would  get  different  amoimts. 
As  under  present  law,  no  grant  would  be 
made  in  amounts  less  then  $200,  Stu- 


dents now  receiving  EOG's  would  be  able 
to  continue  to  receive  tiiem  under  the 
provisions  of  present  law 
The  estimated  cast  o!  thi.--  propasal  i.^ 


$500  million.  The  goal  it  will  achieve  Is 
worth  that  price  And  all  for  about  one- 
half  the  estimated  coet  of  institutional 
aid  propa'^d  unde.'-  title  \TII. 
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If  t,he  Congress  did  not  appropriate 
ihe  fluids  necessary,  then  the  $1,400  fig- 
ure would  be  floated  downward  until  all 
students  under  that  formula  could  be 
assisted  That  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
options  to  deal  with  inadequate  funds 
II  Dwever,  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
adinimstration  and  the  Congress  would 
-ee  this  as  one  commitment  worthy  of 
iuJl   funding. 

Now.  if  I  could,  I  would  like  to  turn 
t.'  some  remarks  made  earlier.  Tlie 
;4'-:;"i('woman  from  Oregon  indicated  we 
ar?-  ?;oiiig  to  move  away  from  the  present 
educational  opportunity  Krant  State  al- 
iMLinent  formula  where  you  just  count 
trie  number  of  students  in  college,  to  a 
three-factor  allotment  formula,  where 
oru'-third  of  the  money  is  allocated. 
!  a.^tx!  on  the  number  of  .students  m  col- 
It'kje.  one-third  based  on  the  number  of 
high  .school  graduates,  and  one-third 
Imsed  on  the  number  of  children  in  fam- 
siic  with  le.ss  than  $3,000  income  a  year. 

VUf  formula  being  used  right  now  Is 
alreadv  inaccurate  The  number  of  stu- 
dents m  coilcee  is  no  indication  of  the 
j.u.-^nber  nf  needv  students  m  college  who 
deserve  educational  opportunity  grants, 
biii  It  '"prtainly  comes  closer  than  the 
fi'iicr    t  v)    factors   which    are    advied   in 

The  ;itr:  ;.'a  :e  of  students  who  grad- 
uate fr'im  iugh  .school  and  who  go  to 
college  varies  greatly  from  State  to  State 

I  am  going  to  place  a  table  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  which  was  made 
available  to  me  The  source  is  "The  Cap- 
ital and  The  Campus:  State  Responsi- 
bility for  Post-Secondary  Education."  a 
report  by  the  Carnegie  Commi.sslon  on 
Higher  Education. 

COMPARATIVE  ACCESS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION.  BY  STATE 


Ratio 

First-time 

Put>lic  high 

enrollments  I 

Under- 

school g radu- 
atas.  lJ6S-«9 

Slitn,  by 

(tall  time),  to 

graduates' 

per  CapiU 
inconii.  Low 

high  school 

to  18  to  21- 

to  public 

graduates. 

year-olds  in 

achool»th 

Is  High.  1970 

1968 

Slate.  1968 

graders.  196^ 

Unittd  SUtM. 

iO.» 

«0.41 

•  0.79 

Mississippi 

.64 

.33 

.68 

AfK»ns»« 

.M 

.34 

.70 

AUlMmt 

.47 

.32 

.70 

South  Carolina. 

.39 

.20 

.71 

West  Virpnu... 

.42 

.33 

.73 

North  Oikota.. 

.C2 

.48 

.86 

New  Mexico 

.SO 

.39 

.75 

Tennetsae 

.4C 

.31 

.71 

Kantuckir 

.4* 

.31 

.68 

Louisiana 

.40 

.35 

.70 

South  Dakota... 

.55 

.47 

.88 

North  Dekota... 

.41 

.24 

.67 

Idaho 

.62 

.57 

.51 
.53 

.84 

Utah... 

.85 

Main* 

.34 

.26 

.82 

Ottiihom 

.62 

.4C 

.79 

Caofgia 

.4J 

.25 

.66 

Montana 

.sa 

.45 

.82 

WyomiK. 

.70 

.52 

.76 

Vermont 

.34 

.34 

.84 

Teus 

.61 

.37 

.71 

Aniona 

.38 

.48 

.73 

Florida 

0.65 

0.M 

0.71 

Virginia 

.47 

.26 

.76 

New  Hampthiro 

.45 

.35 

.83 

Missouri 

.56 

.40 

.75 

Oregon 

.M 

.48 

.84 

Nabraslia 

.!• 

.45 

.87 

Iowa       - 

.53 

.46 

.90 

Wiscomin 

.85 

Colorado 

.CI 

.43 

.83 

Indiana 

.40 

.36 

.79 

MinnmoU 

.51 

.45 

.93 

Kansas 

.M 

.45 

.84 

P«nn»y(Yania... 

.43 

.M 

.W 

Rhode  Island... 

.«7 

)9 

*) 

Ohio 

.H 

.38 

a: 

Washinftan.... 

•3 

.46 

.m 

Michigan 

.SI 

.41 

.8? 

Deiawart 

.« 

Oi 

.83 

Rati* 

First  time  PuWlc  high 

entoiimenti  Under-  school  gradu- 

Mjtos,  hy          ituli  rime),  to  graduates'  atts,  1968  69 

p»i  C<ipi!a             h  leh  jchool  to  18  tO  21-  to  public 

l'x:ome   Lo*           jMdu.ile5,  year-oMs  in  school  9tn 

10  High,  1970                  1968  State,  196S  graders,  19eb 

Maryland .52  .36  .79 

Massachusetts..  .66  .49  .85 

Cihiornia .75  .50  .88 

iiMnop^         .68  .47  .78 

H,«aii .64  .32  .91 

New  lersey .59  .46  .83 

Nevada .54  .27  .74 

Alaska .46  .14  .78 

New  York .71  .52  .77 

Connecticut .67  .51  .81 

■  Residents  01  Stale  enrolled  as  undergraduates  in  any  State. 
'  Includes  District  ot  Columbia. 
>  Excludes  District  ol  Columbia. 

Source:  "The  Capitol  and  the  Campus  State  Responsibility 
lor  Postsecondary  Education,"  a  report  and  recommendations 
by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1971),  pp.  45-46.  133-34,  139-40. 

There  are  three  columns.  The  flrst  time 
enrollments  In  college  as  a  per(:entage 
of  high  school  graduates  is  one  column, 
the  undergraduates,  as  they  relate  to  the 
18-  to  21 -year-olds  in  the  State  is  the 
middle  colimin  and  the  public  high  school 
graduates  as  they  relate  to  the  number 
of  ninth  graders  who  existed  4  years 
before  is  the  last  column. 

You  find  that  in  a  State  like  Arizona, 
where  there  waf  a  net  Influx  of  student 
graduates  in  the  year  1968,  98  percent  of 
that  number  were  first-time  enrollees  in 
Arizona.  That  means  there  was  a  net  in- 
flux of  students,  it  was  more  than  their 
own  graduates  by  a  long  ways.  And  this 
varies.  Take,  for  Instance,  in  Vermont 
and  Maine,  only  .34  percent  go  on  to  col- 
lege. South  Carolina,  39  percent.  In  other 
States  like  Washington,  73  percent;  Cali- 
fornia. 75  percent:  New  York,  71  percent. 

So  there  is  no  indication  at  all  that 
high  school  graduates  wUl  go  on  to  col- 
lege in  the  same  percentage.  State  by 
State.  Likewise,  when  they  go  on  to  col- 
lege there  is  no  indication  that  they  need 
anEOG. 

So  what  happens  when  you  change 
this  formula  is  that  States  who  are  now 
exporting — States  like  New  Jersey — get 
an  Increase  in  allocation  to  their  State, 
and  States  that  are  now  importing  them 
are  reduced  subsUintially. 

So  the  bill  makes  it  a  more  inaccurate 
formula  as  we  add  these  other  factors. 

The  third  factor,  as  I  mentioned,  is 
basing  one-third  of  the  aid  on  the  num- 
ber of  children  below  18  who  come  from 
{hihUus  \k\'\\  an  mcome  of  less  than 
$  !  iuii!  jcr  year  Now  that  Is  the  most  in- 
accurate of  all  becatise,  even  though 
they  are  poor  families,  and  you  might 
think  they  are  going  to  receive  ECXJ 
grants,  there  Is  no  direct  relationship 
between  the  fact  they  are  poor  and  the 
fact  they  might  be  going  to  college. 

Because  that  factor  varies  from  State 
to  State  even  more  than  the  percentage 
of  all  high  school  graduates  who  go  on  to 
college. 

Also,  you  have  to  bear  m  ninui  we  are 
using  obsolete  information.  This  year  we 
are  still  using  the  Information  fiom  the 
I960  censiis  That  was  based  on  1959  in- 
come— and  how  many  of  those  children 
in  1959  are  still  going  to  school?  That 
was  12  years  ago.  Anybody  who  was  In 
tlie  flrst  grade  is  out  of  high  .school  so 
when  they  are  counted  now,  it  is  com- 
pletely lnac<  urate 

Now  you  might  say — we  will  po  to  the 


new  censiLs  information  TTie  census  that 
will  be  ayailal)le  next  year  But  next  .year 
we  will  be  u.sing  the  1970  census  informa- 
tion ba.'ied  on  1969  income  and  that  is 
already  3  years  obsolete 

Mrs  (iRF.EN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man,  will   the   Kentleman   yield? 

Mr  QUIE  I  yiela  to  the  :'entlewo!nan. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  The  gentle- 
man recalls  tl.at  in  the  subcommittee  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  change  that 
type  of  factor  and  u.se  the  .social  security 
welfare  statistics,  the  ADC  families. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs  GREKN  of  Oregon.  If  you  re- 
call, the  gcntlcmi'ii  from  Minnesota 
voted  against  that  substitute. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  And  it  was 
defeated. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  necessary  to  u.se 
later  figures.  I  was  hoping  we  could  do 
that.  I  think  the  other  would  have  been 
preferable,  and  if  it  is  offered  here,  I 
would  accept  that. 

So  we  would  have  figures  for  the  year 
in  which  they  are  given  rather  than  10 
years  ago. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  was  going  to  get  into  tlie 
reason  as  to  why  that  is  also  Inaccurate 
information.  But  let  me  first  finish  this, 
if  I  may. 

We  are  using  obsolete  information  be- 
cause it  is  3  years  old.  I  just  want  you 
to  bear  in  mind  that  in  1969  there  was 
very  low  imemployment  in  this  country. 
Therefore,  all  of  the  unemployed  chil- 
dren who  now  would  be  (X)unted,  if  we 
used  accurate  information  will  not  be 
counted.  You  know  in  the  large  metro- 
politan areas  there  was  a  substantial  in- 
cretise  in  imemployment  and  that  will 
not  be  cranked  into  the  formula. 

Sirppose  we  did  move  to  use  the  wel- 
fare information  that  existed.  That  Is  In- 
adequate becau.se  there  are  some  States 
that  p>ay  high  welfare  and  include  peo- 
ple with  quite  high  payment-s.  Other 
States  just  do  not  count  many  people  on 
welfare — they  have  to  be  extremely  poor 
to  be  counted.  For  that  reason,  I  think 
this  approach  is  also  inadequate. 

There  Is  only  one  fair  way  to  provide 
EOG  grants  and  that  is  to  send  the  money 
wherever  the  kids  are  If  a  needy  student 
chooses  to  go  to  a  particular  college, 
wherever  it  is.  whether  it  is  in  his  own 
State  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  that  is  where  the  aid  assistance 
ought  to  go. 

So  no  matter  how  you  build  a  formula 
there  are  inequities.  There  are  grave  in- 
equities now  in  the  law  and  they  will  be- 
come even  greater  if  we  adopt  the  for- 
mula in  this  legislation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  amend  the 
EOG  program  so  that  at  least  we  can 
eliminate  this  Inequitable  State  allot- 
ment formula.  But  even  more  than  that. 
I  believe  we  know  enough  now  about  the 
EOG  and  its  operation  that  we  can  and 
ought  to  make  a  commitment  with  some 
certainty  to  students  who  are  in  need 
so  that  they  could  receiye  some  kind  of 
grant  or  go  to  college,  and  to  give  it  to 
them  on  an  equitable  h&sis  compared 
to  those  who  are  not  as  needy. 

Tills  Is  the  effort  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Eraser '.  and  I  are 
going  to  make  with  reference  to  EOG 
grants. 
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But  in  the  time  I  have,  let  me  move 
from  that  to  some  comments  on  institu- 
tional aid. 

iNSTrnmoNAL  aid 
Probably  the  issue  which  gencr'ted 
the  most  discussion  on  this  bill  war  gen- 
eral institutional  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion. And  rightly  so.  If  this  Congress  de- 
cides to  share  in  financing  the  general 
operating  costs  of  higher  education,  It 
will  be  a  real  first.  To  date,  Federrl  aid 
has  been  tied  to  students,  categorical 
and  formiUa  programs  related  to  na- 
tional priorities,  or  aid  to  institutions  in 
return  for  certain  services  rnd  research. 

I  am  one  who  believes  it  is  time  to 
accept  a  new  role  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  providing  institutional  aid. 
However,  I  oppose  the  portion  of  the 
committee  bill  which  ties  institutional 
aid  simply  to  the  number  of  students. 
First,  I  believe  aid  should  be  more  closely 
related  to  an  institution's  support  of  na- 
tional goals.  Second.  I  find  no  convincing 
rationale  for  giving  $100  per  lower  divi- 
sion student.  $150  per  upper  division, 
and  $200  per  graduate  student.  These 
figures  are  not  at  all  related  to  the  actual 
costs  of  educating  students  at  various 
levels  or  in  various  ciu-riculimis. 

Further,  I  am  concerned  that  a  per 
capita  foimula  tends  to  reward  those  in- 
stitutions which  are  already  taken  care 
of  the  best — large  and  growing  State  col- 
leges and  universities.  Those  institutions 
which  tend  to  be  in  greater  need  at  this 
point  in  time — black  colleges,  private  In- 
stitutions, and  urban  univer6itie3 — tend 
on  the  whole  to  come  out  worse  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  education  approach, 
which  I  believe  is  better.  Certainly  a  per 
capita  formula  locks  in  private  colleges 
to  a  decreasing  share  of  the  total  pie, 
since  the  proportion  of  students  em  oiled 
in  private  colleges  is  less  each  year  in 
relation  to  the  total  national  enrollment. 

Almost  everyone  engaged  in  the  debate 
on  this  issue  agrees  on  one  thing:  We 
do  not  know  enough  to  come  up  with  a 
sound  formula  which  could  stand  the 
test  of  time.  People  who  support  the  bill 
before  us  say  that  we  can  change  the 
formula  as  we  gain  experience.  But  any- 


one familiar  with  the  Congress  knows 
that,  after  1  year  or  2  of  funding  ,«:ome- 
thing  which  will  benefit  mcst  of  the 
State  colleges  and  uniyersities,  it  will 
almost  be  impossible  to  alter  the  for- 
mula. One  has  only  to  obsen'e  the  his- 
tory of  impact  aid  legislation. 

The  bill  recognizes  this  need  for  better 
information  by  providing  for  two  com- 
prehensive studies  on  the  financing  of 
higher  education.  Why  should  we  lock 
ourselves  into  an  arbitrary  per  capita 
formula  before  we  have  the  results  of 
these  studies? 

Well,  respond  many  individuals,  the 
colleges  are  facing  a  crisis  right  now. 
They  need  help.  But  are  we  to  believe 
that  each  of  2,600  colleges  and  universi- 
ties is  facing  a  cri.sis  such  that  a  $100- 
$150-$200  formula  will  meet  its  unique 
need?  Surely  no  one  would  suggest  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  submit  that  if 
it  is  the  emergency  nature  of  a  true  fi- 
nancial crisis  that  moves  a  Member  to 
be  for  institutional  aid,  he  is  better  off 
supporting  title  XVni,  which  is  tailor- 
made  to  meet  emergency  situations.  That 
title  allows  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  with 
the  help  of  a  Council  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation Relief  Assistance,  to  make  grants 
to  specific  institutions  in  specific,  one- 
shot  grants  in  order  to  give  them  the 
relief  they  need  to  get  back  on  their  own 
feel.  Some  institutions  need  sizable 
grants.  Others  not  so  much.  Far  less  than 
half  of  all  institutions  would  qualify  for 
th?.'e  grants,  in  order  that  the  money 
might  be  targeted  on  those  in  real  need. 

I  support  title  XVIII,  but  see  it  as  a 
su.plement  t3  f-eneral.  acrois-the-board 
intitutional  aid.  While  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  get  locked  into  any  sort  of  per 
capita  foimula,  I  do  support  the  cost  of 
education  grants,  under  which  only  one- 
thirc"  of  the  money  in  title  VIII  would  be 
distributed.  I  think  all  the  institutional 
a'd  should  be  granted  on  the  basis  of 
cost  of  education  allowances.  Under  this 
approach,  each  institution  would  get  a 
certain  percentage — 50  percent  for  small- 
er institutions,  scaled  down  to  38  percent 
for  the  largest  schools — of  the  amount 
of  Federal  EOG.  work  study,  and  NDEA 
loan  money  it  receives. 


My  reasons  for  supporting  this  ap- 
proach are  several:  First,  cost  of  educa- 
tion grants  reward  those  institutions 
which  are  doing  the  most  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  federally  assisted 
students.  If  the  Federal  Government 
helps  additi(Mial  ntimbers  of  students  at- 
tain access  to  higher  education,  it  is  a 
legitimate  role  for  tiie  Government  to 
assist  those  institutions  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  educating  those  students.  No 
student  pays  his  wlxole  way. 

Second,  cost  of  education  grants  do 
nat  pose  the  same  degree  of  opportunity 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  meddle 
in  the  affairs  of  institutions,  I  believe 
Federal  money  in  this  form— following 
the  students — also  poses  less  of  a  prob- 
lem In  terms  of  the  constitutional  is.sue 
related  to  aiding  church-related  institu- 
tions. 

Third,  a  cost  of  education  approach 
at  this  stage  of  the  game  will  not  lock 
us  in  to  any  formula  which  would  pre- 
vent future  action  based  on  the  results 
of  the  studies  commissioned  under  this 
bill. 

Fourth,  all  of  our  computer  nms  show 
that  those  types  of  colleges  which  I  be- 
lieve are  in  the  greatest  need  tend  to 
come  out  better  imder  a  100-percent  cost 
of  education  approach  that  imder  the 
two-thirds-one- third  formula  in  the  bill. 

In  comparing  any  formula,  it  is  im- 
port? nt  to  compare  them  assuming  the 
same  level  of  apprc^riations.  In  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  an  appropriation  of  $100 
million  is  ?.?sumed. 

FTE  in  the  tables  relates  to  fuU-tme 
eqtiivalencv,  based  on  credits  earned  — 
the  formula  imder  wliich  two-thirds  of 
the  money  appropriated  for  title  vm 
would  be  distributed.  SFA  relates  t3  stu- 
dent financial  aid — the  basis  for  deter- 
mining cost  of  education  grants  and  the 
appro"ch  under  which  one-third  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  title  vm  woud 
be  distributed. 

In  the  first  table,  which  I  would  like 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
one  can  see  the  amounts  and  percentages 
of  money  flowing  to  public  and  private 
institutions  under  various  formula  op- 
tions: 


TABLE  I  -AMOUNT  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  ASSISTANCE  RECtlVEC  BY  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS  UNDER  VARIOUS  OPTIONS' 


Public  institutions: 
Total  dollars 
Percentage  ot  national  total'. 


J-SFTE 

13  SFA 

(H.R.  7248) 


)6S,  199,  382 
65.2 


I?  FTE 
1  2  SFA 


J63,  795.  513 
63.8 


I '3  FTE 
2  3  SFA 


$62,  373,  5;2 
62.4 


OFTf 

100  per- 
cent SFA 


}59,  532,  701 
59.5 


23  FTE, 

13SFA 

(H.R.  724«) 

1  7  FTE. 
12  SFA 

13  FTE, 
2  3  SFA 

Private  institutions: 

Total  dollars $34.863  259 

Percentage  o)  national  lotal '.  34. 9 


$36  290  759 
36.3 


$37,  706  511 

37.7 


«FTt. 

100  rer- 
cem  SFA 


$40  539,  467 
40.5 


■  All  options  assume  an  appropriation  of  $103,000,000. 

Table  n  shows  how  much  money  would 
flow  to  predominately  black  institu- 
tions— a  category  of  over  100  colleges 
which  almost  all  our  witnesses  concurred 
were  in  deep  financial  need  and  deserved 
adequate  Federal  support.    - 

TABLE  II  -AMOUNT  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  ASSISTANCE  RE- 
CEIVED BY  INSTITUTIONS  ATTENDED  PREDOMINANTLY 
BY  BLACK  STUDENTS  UNDER  VARIOUS  OPTIONS  ' 

2/3  FTE,  0  FTE, 

1/3  SFA       1/2  FTE.       1/3  FTE.    100  percent 

(H.R.  724«)       1/2  SFA       2/3  SFA  SFA 

Total  dollars.  5,  429,  102    6,  642,  382    7,  852.  870    10,  279.  304 
Percentage 

ot  national 

total 5.4  6.6  7.9  in.  3 

>  ^11  options  assume  an  appropriation  ot  $100,000,000. 


>  Totals  may  not  add  because  ol  rounding. 


So  I  would  like  to  arrange  for  institu- 
tional grants.  I  tried  a  year  ago  to  find 
some  way  where  we  could  provide  it  and 
net  get  ourselves  to  a  point  where  the  m- 
stituticn  does  nothing  in  return  for  the 
money;  just  receives  the  money  because 
they  are  there — similar  to  impacted  aid 
where  money  is  sent  out  just  because  the 
student«  come  from  families  who  work  on 
a  Pederol  establishment.  And  you  know 
what  happens  each  year  with  impact  aid. 
Thit  1=  really  what  I  am  concerned  atwut. 

Mv  first  proposal  was  that  institutions 
ouuht  to  I  c  rewarded  for  bringing  the 
student  all  the  way  thiough  a  program 
10  completion.  But  there  was  not  enough 


acceptance  of  that  in  our  committee.  So 
I  now  believe  the  cost-of-education  al- 
lowance is  the  best  thing  we  can  do  with 
the  information  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  With  respect  to  aid  to 
institutions,  would  any  consideration  be 
given  to  those  institutions  that  are  al- 
ready receiving  some  form  of  Federal 
assistance?  For  example.  I  am  reminded 
that  every  one  of  our  medical  schools 
and  every  one  of  our  dental  scho-^ls  is 
being  subsidized  througb  NIH  in  some 
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form  or  aiioUier  Would  there  be  some 
calculation  In  that  formula  that  would 
take  into  conjsideration  the  aid  that  thos« 
institutions  might  alrea*iy  be  receiving 
li^  some  form  from  the  federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  these  moneys  would  not  be 
considered  in  tiie  cost-of-education  al- 
lowance, which  is  how  one-third  of  the 
money  woiUd  be  distributed.  This  portion 
of  the  formula  takes  into  consideration 
ttre  OEG,  work  study.  at:id  NDEA  student 
loan  moneys  tiiat  go  to  students.  But 
the  grant  of  money  to  institutions  is  not 
taken  into  consideration  But  neither 
doe6  the  two-thirds  portion  of  the  for- 
mula based  on  capitation.  But  the  gen- 
tleman makes  a  good  point,  because  from 
1950  to  the  present  time  the  total  amount 
of  Federal  moneys  going  for  higher  edu- 
cation has  increased  from  $500  million 
to  $6  billion.  I  do  not  mean  from  the 
Office  of  Education,  but  the  total  amount 
of  Federal  Goveniment  assistance. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  listened  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  with  respect  to  the, 
I  think,  2,400  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  tliat  would  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  some  S800  million  in  institutional  aid. 
That  is,  by  a  quick  calculation,  rouglily 
$300,000  per  institution.  My  concern  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  will 
obviously  be  called  upon  to  fund  these 
programs  in  future  years  is  not  that  it 
may  be  just  a  little  drop  in  the  bucket 
now,  but  tiiat  next  year  or  the  following 
year  you  would  expect  to  double  or  triple 
that  amoimt,  and  in  a  few  years  we 
would  be  up  to  a  raultibillion-dollar  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  institutions. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman,  who  is  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  HEW  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  is  very  compe- 
tent in  making  that  analysis  and  has 
seen  it  happen  in  tlie  past.  I  think  you 
are  saying  that  would  happen,  and  I 
would  have  to  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  looking  at  the  bill.  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing that  applies  to  the  high  school  or 
secondary  level.  Is  it  correct  that  this  bill 
applies  only  to  the  college  level  or 
higher? 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  are  some  provisions 
in  the  bill  that  would  have  some  effect 
3n  children  below  the  college  level — for 
example,  the  occupational  education  title, 
which  I  believe  is  an  excellent  title.  It 
gives  attention  to  secondary  education. 
There  are  some  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  affect  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  levels. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  But  generally  It  Is  tioie 
that  this  applies  to  the  college  level? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  generally  It  Is  a  higher 
education  bill. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 


Mr.  DENNIS.  I  am  quite  concerned 
about  tills  general  institutional  trend. 
wiufii  I  Llunk  the  gentleman  will  agree 
is  a  very  fundamental  departure  whicli 
has  social  implications.  My  fiithcr  .spent 
17  year."-  .i.s  president  of  a  .^;nall  church- 
related  (  .lUege.  Mo.st  of  ihein  were  de- 
ijreision  year.s  lie  certaiiily  could  have 
ik>ed  the  money.  But  he  had  the  philos- 
ophy, and  many  others  in  those  days  felt 
that  they  did  not  want  to  receive  Federal 
money  to  operate  their  school  because 
they  thought  it  meant  Federal  control 
and,  in  effect,  the  end  of  the  private  col- 
lege. Maybe  times  have  changed,  but  I 
know  that  is  the  way  my  father  felt,  and 
a  good  many  other  people  felt  in  those 
days. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman's 
comments  on  that  problem  of  pliilosophy 
and  also  those  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  whose  judgment  I  admire  as  I 
do  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  But  I  will 
have  to  say  that  this  concept  troubles  me. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  that  the  closer  we 
connect  the  aid  to  the  student,  the  less 
chance  there  is  of  Federal  influence  on 
an  institution.  But  by  the  same  token 
we  might  be  increasing  the  students'  in- 
fluence on  the  institution,  so  I  guess  we 
would  be  deciding — if  any  amendments 
are  offered — between  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion allowance  or  a  per  capita  formula. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  exert  influence  when  it 
grants  money.  And  some  say  there  would 
be  a  tendency  of  more  influence  on  the 
part  of  the  students  because  they  bring 
some  Federal  aid  with  them.  I,  my.self. 
am  in  favor  of  the  students  rather  than 
the  Federal  Government  if  any  influence 
is  to  be  made. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  will  say  to  the  genUe- 
man,  although  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this 
field,  that  I  rather  tend  to  go  for  his  view 
rather  than  the  simple  head  count,  be- 
cause I  think  the  simple  head  count 
would  be  a  disservice  to  the  small  college 
I  have  some  interest  in. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that,  even  though  it 
may  be  hard  to  determine  which  colleges 
are  financially  in  an  emergency  situa- 
tion, that  if  we  go  this  route  at  all,  aiding 
these  emergency  cases  Is  the  most  we 
ought  to  attempt. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that,  while  I  indicated  earlier  that 
for  some  time  I  believed  we  ought  to  go 
in  the  Institutional  grant  direction 
rather  than  expanding  the  categorical 
aid,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
I  do  not  have  some  concern  with  this. 
the  very  concern  the  gentleman  has 
raised.  I  ask  each  Member  to  think  very 
carefully  about  this,  because  we  are 
taking  a  very  fundamental  step  in  this 
legislation  that  will  never  be  reversed. 
Once  we  begin  Institutional  grants  we 
will  never  get  away  from  them  I  will  re- 
peat that  and  say  again:  Once  we  begin 
Institutional  grants,  we  will  never  get 
away  from  them  I  want  all  Members  to 
be  aware  of  what  we  are  doing  and  know 
with  What  we  will  be  faced  in  future 
years.  I  am  willing  to  face  that  myself 
because  of  some  of  the  problems  I  see 
with  categorical  aid.  but  I  think  all  my 
colleagues  ought  to  think  very  carefully 
on  this  point. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  to  title  XVI. 

Title  XVI  of  H.R.  7248  is  cited  in  the 
bill  as  the  •'Occupational  Education  Act 
of  1971.  "  In  my  judgment  it  is — standing 
alone — one  of  the  most  Important  pieces 
of  education  legislation  to  be  considered 
in  this  decade. 

Title  XVI.  with  a  very  few  changes,  is 
the  same  as  H.R.  7429,  which  I  introduced 
on  April  7,  1971.  for  myself  and  16  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  In 
fact,  the  cosponsors  include  most  of  the 
senior  members  on  both  sides  of  our  com- 
mittee. A  few  weeks  later,  on  May  13, 
Senator  Javits  Introduced  a  virtually 
identical  bill — S.  1856 — with  equally 
strong  bipartisan  support  in  the  other 
body. 

I  am  citing  tliis  broad  support  for  the 
provisions  of  title  XVI  to  emphasize  the 
importance  which  so  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  place  upon  strengthening 
occupational  education. 

Tlie  first  two  of  the  findings  and  state- 
ment of  purposes  for  title  XVI  point  up 
the  fundamental  thrust  of  the  title:  That 
"otu-  educational  system  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  that  every  yomig 
person  leaving  secondary  school  is  pre- 
pared for  and  assisted  in  placement 
either  in  productive  employment  or  in 
further  education  at  the  postsecondary 
level."  and  that  "the  opportunity  for 
postsecondary  occupational  education 
in  programs  which  do  not  directly  lead 
to  a  baccalaureate  or  advanced  academic 
degree  is  severely  limited  in  many  parts 
of  the  Nation  and  is  everywhere  inade- 
quate to  meet  existing  needs,  and  that 
this  situation  adversely  afTects  national 
economic  and  social  goals." 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  XVI  meshes  nicely 
with  the  landmark  1968  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  by  adding  new  dimensions  to 
occupational  education  which  vocational 
educators,  acting  alone,  cannot  achieve. 
Its  provisions  were  carefully  developed  in 
consultation  with  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Jiuilor  Colleges,  and  after  re- 
view and  comment  by  representatives  of 
such  organizations  as  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
and  the  United  Business  Schools,  Inc., 
among  many  others.  It  has  the  solid  sup- 
port of  both  the  American  Vocational 
Association  and  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Jimior  Colleges,  which  may  be  the 
first  time  these  two  groups  have  imited 
behind  a  single  piece  of  legislation  affect- 
ing the  vital  interests  of  both. 

This  title  deals  with  two  extremely  im- 
portant aspects  of  occupational  education 
which  require  a  new  Federal  initiative  if 
we  are  to  achieve  vital  national  goals 
The  first  is  postsecondary  occupational 
education  which  is  not  designed  to  lead 
directly  to  a  baccalaureate  degree,  but 
rather  to  lead  directly  to  a  job.  Although 
some  such  programs  have  been  supported 
in  recent  years  in  a  wide  variety  of  post- 
secondary  institutions  under  the  Voca- 
tional Eklucatlon  Act.  we  lag  far.  far  be- 
hind our  needs  for  such  education  in 
every  State  in  the  Union;  in  some  States 
it  is  scarcely  available  at  all. 

The  second  thing  which  this  bill  deals 
is  the  increasingly  urgent  matter  of  in- 
fusing occupational  education  and  coim- 
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seling — and  the  responsibility  for  job 
placement — into  the  regular  elementary 
and  secondary  school  system  on  an  equal 
footing  with  traditional  academic  educa- 
tion. We  attempted  to  approach  this 
through  the  1968  Vocational  Education 
Act,  and  that  attempt  may  yet  prove  very 
helpful — but  vocational  education 
funds — including  State  and  local  f  uiid.s — 
are  no  more  than  4  percent  ol  the  total 
annual  expenditures  lor  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  scIicmdIs.  This  does  not 
provide  much  leverage  in  making  f imda- 
mental  changes  of  attitude  and  direc- 
tion in  such  schools.  We  are  therefore 
seeking  in  this  bill  yet  another  ap- 
proach— another  lever  to  move  our  huge 
educational  system.  This  bill  would  m- 
volve  general  educators,  vocational  edu- 
cators, E>ostsecondary  occupational  edu- 
cators, higher  education  and  representa- 
tives of  the  general  public  in  a  coopera- 
tive effort  to  effect  change. 

Change  of  the  kind  tWs  title  seeks  is 
long  overdue  in  American  education.  The 
basic  statistics  relating  to  the  need  for 
occupational  education  at  all  levels — 
without  embellishment  or  elaboration — 
tell  a  bleak  story  of  unmet  needs  and 
neglected  opportimities. 

At  the  high  school  level,  dropout  rates 
of  between  20  and  30  percent  in  many 
schools  all  too  clearly  indicate  a  lack  of 
relevancy  of  courses  labeled  "general  ed- 
ucation" but  leading  nowhere — neither 
to  a  job  nor  to  college.  But  the  problem 
begins  much  earlier  in  the  early  elemen- 
tary years  where  very  few  children  are 
given  any  idea  of  the  world  of  work,  and 
it  is  compounded  by  a  near- total  lack  of 
skilled  occupational  counseling  in  the 
late  grade  and  early  high  school  years. 
Most  children  are  left  literally  Ignorant 
of  the  wide  range  of  careers  and  job  op- 
portimities open  to  them  and  how  they 
might  prepare  for  them.  Accordingly, 
while  eight  out  of  10  high  school  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  either  in  college  pre- 
paratory or  "general  education"  courses, 
fewer  than  two  out  of  10  will  ever  attain 
a  baccalaureate  degree.  At  the  grade 
school  and  high  school  levels,  we  have 
our  educational  priorities  reflecting  al- 
most the  precise  opposite  of  real  educa- 
tional needs. 

Occupational  education  at  the  post- 
secondary  level  falls  far  short  of  known 
needs.  There  are  28  million  persons  in 
the  16-to-24-year-old  population  of 
whom  fully  16  million  in  an  average 
month  are  in  the  civilian  labor  force.  Yet 
our  existing  training  capacity  for  the  oc- 
cupational preparation  of  this  prime  tar- 
get population,  beyond  tiie  high  school 
level,  caji  accommodate  little  more  than 
2  million  enrollments— or  only  one  in  14 
for  the  total  age  group  and  one  in  eight 
for  the  actual  work  force  This  is  ter- 
ribly inadequate — and  it  is  all  the  more 
so  when  examined  more  cio.sely  and  ex- 
isting programs  are  compared  with 
emerging  manpower  needs  in  teclmical 
fields  and  subprofes-'^ional  occupations 
needed  to  provide  a  wide  variety  of  med- 
ical, educational,  and  social  services. 

At  the  postsecondary  level  the  larg- 
est resource  by  far  happens  to  receive 
virtiially  no  public  support  aside  from 
a  relatively  small  amoimt  of  student  as- 


sistance :  This  is  the  group  of  accredited, 
proprietary — private  enterprise — trade, 
technical,  and  business  .schools  which  en- 
roll about  1.200,000  students.  Tlie  next 
largest  group  of  enrollments  are  in  tiie 
postsecondar-y  occupational  curnculums 
supported  m  a  wide  variety  of  public  in- 
stitutions under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act:  these  number  about  700.000, 
of  which  less  than  one-third  are  in  the 
health  and  technical  occupations.  An- 
other 275.000  enrollments  are  in  our  or- 
ganized apprenticeship  programs,  which 
are  both  excellent  and  far  too  few.  Per- 
haps a  few  thousand  more  places  may 
exist  in  organized  program.s  conducted 
by  industry — although  tins  is  doubtful 
since  many  of  the  accredited  proprietary 
institutions  mentioned  above  are  owned 
and  operated  by  major  corporation.';.  This 
is  the  sum  total  of  the  Nation  s  capacity 
in  postsecondary  occupational  educa- 
tion and  it  is  disastrous  when  compared 
to  our  obvious  needs. 

In  fact,  a  persuasive  case  could  be 
made  that  important  national  thrusts  in 
the  last  10  years  for  the  development  of 
human  resources  has  been  seriously  in- 
hibited by  the  lack  of  training  capacity 
for  the  development  of  subprofe-ssional 
personnel  in  health,  education,  and  social 
services.  For  example,  enactment  of  title 
I  of  the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act — dealing  with  disadvan- 
taged children — created  a  va.'^t  new  de- 
mand for  trained  teacher  aides  for  which 
we  had  virtually  no  capacity  to  meet 
other  than  on  a  "catch-as-catch-can''  ad 
hoc  basis.  I  am  convinced  that  this  fact 
alone  accounts  for  our  failure  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  title  I  funds.  Inci- 
dentally, we  still  have  very  few  organized 
p  Tams  for  training  subprofessional 
people  in  education.  Numerous  other  ex- 
amples can  be  cited. 

Time  after  time,  in  place  after  place, 
speaking  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
or  to  group>s  of  educators  or  to  various 
civic  organizations  in  many  parts  of  the 
Nation,  interested  members  of  our  com- 
mittee have  drilled  home  the  point  that 
four  out  of  five  of  our  schoolchildren 
will  require  education  for  a  job  other 
than  that  requiring  a  collepe  degree  Yet 
this  elemenUil  fact  seems  so  difficult  to 
get  across  to  the  Nation's  educational 
establishment,  including  thw-e  who  dur- 
ing several  national  admini.'--trations 
have  made  policy  for  tlie  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Title  XVI  is  a  carefully  conceived  in- 
.strument  for  dealing  with  that  elemen- 
tal fact.  It  aims  toward  tlie  blending  and 
fusion  of  occupational  education  with 
academic  education  iieginning  with 
grade  1  and  continuing  beyond  the 
hish  .school.  As  Uie  third  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  stated  last  July: 

Tlie  primary  reason  this  Nation  has  not 
yet  established  a  society  In  which  there  Is 
eqviaJ  opportunity  to  learn  and  work  Is  that 
It  has  not  yel  tried. 

With  this  legislation  we  &re  beginning 
to  try.  Tlie  Advisory  Council  report  al.so 
argued  that  "every  secondary  school 
should  be  an  employment  ag-ency  "  Just 
as  colleges  and  universities  operate  em- 


ployment offices  for  their  students.  We 
agree,  and  that  Is  a  major  objective  of 
thi,"?  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman  in  developing  legisla- 
tion for  these  purposes  we  faced  many 
difficult  questions  What  kinds  of  insti- 
tutions would  conduct  the  postsecond- 
ary programs'  Which  of  several  possible 
State  agencies  would  administer  the  pro- 
gram at  the  Stat*  level?  How  could  we 
assure  the  wide  variety  of  professional 
and  institutional  Interests  that  they 
woiild  be  meaningfully  involved  in  this 
effort?  Those  who  work  in  education  will 
recognize  that  these  are  not  easily  re- 
solved. Yet.  by  working  carefully  with 
major  professional  groups  such  as — but 
not  limited  to — the  American  Vocational 
Association,  the  American  Association  of 
Jimior  Colleges,  the  United  Business 
Schools,  Inc.,  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Colleges  and  Universities, 
we  resolved  the.=:e  questions  in  such  a 
manner  that  lots  of  people  suppwrt  this 
title  of  the  bill  who  have  previously  not 
been  able  to  agree  upon  a  single  piece  of 
legislation  affecting  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  is  that  we 
have  worked  out  an  approach  which  con- 
centrates on  program  content  rather 
than  administrative  or  institutional  con- 
cerns We  did  so  for  very  practical  rea- 
.sons.  In  terms  of  State  administration, 
there  is  no  agency  in  most  States  which 
has  responsibility  for  the  programs  which 
tiiis  title  treats  in  a  unitary  manner,  so 
we  leave  it  up  to  the  State  to  establish  or 
designate  an  agency  which  then  must 
broaden  its  structure  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  title  and  involve  in  an  effec- 
tive manner  all  of  the  educational  and 
other  groups  involved  in  the  programs. 
The  involvement  would  include  every  sig- 
nificant activity  from  initial  planning 
through  evaluation  of  programs  which 
are  carried  out. 

In  terms  of  Institutional  interests, 
there  is  no  national  pattern  to  follow. 
Today  postsecondary  occupational  edu- 
cation is  taking  place  in  a  wide  range  of 
public  and  private  institutions,  all  of 
which  would  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
programs  tmder  this  title.  In  fact,  title 
XVI  encourages  broad  participation  on 
the  sound  theory  that  even  if  we  utilized 
all  existing  facilities  we  could  not  meet 
existing  needs  T!ie  title  pro\Tdej>  a  flex- 
ible approach  which  can  be  fitted  to  the 
existing  pattern  of  mstitutions  in  everv 
State. 

This  title  strongly  emphasizes  the  need 
for  careful  initial  planning  and  for  con- 
tinuous evaluation  of  the  programs  which 
are  funded.  This  iias  been  a  weakness  in 
some  education  lepi.slation  and  we  are 
determined  that  it  not  be  repeat^'d  It  also 
provides  for  co<:.)rdinatioii  with  all  exist- 
ing program.s — at  the  Stat*  level  the  Ad- 
visory Council  for  Vocational  Education 
would  expand  its  responsibilities  to  en- 
compa.ss  tins  act — and  it  would  insure — 
with  respect  to  the  now  existing  struc- 
ture of  the  executive  branch — that  occu- 
pational education  is  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  academic  education. 

This  final  point,  Mr  Chairman,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  is  a  major  purpose 
of  this  title.  In  my  judgment,  occupy- 
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tioiiai  education  has  been  treated  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  £klucation  for  years — nin- 
ning  through  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations — as  though  It 
were  not  a  legitimate  part  r>f  our  struc- 
ture of  education    I  luive  publicly  criti- 
cized this  and  have  privately  pleaded  for 
change  Now  I  propose  to  accomplish  by 
legL-ilation  what  so  many  of  us  have  been 
unable  to  brinp;  about  through  exhorta- 
tion  This  title  would  establish  a  Bureau 
of   Occupational    Education    within    the 
US    Office   of   Education   headed   by   a 
GS-18  with  the  rank  of  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner and  it  would  authorize  additional 
supergrade  positions  to  support  the  new 
Deputy  I  believe  that  this  action  is  com- 
pletely   consistent     with     Commissioner 
Marland's  commendable  new  emphasis 
on  occupational  education.  Commission- 
er Marland  already  has  strengthened  the 
exLsung  bureau  which  includes  vocation- 
al and  adult  education  by  finding  one  of 
the  most  able  educators  in  America — Dr. 
Robert  Worthington  of  New  Jersey — to 
head  it   Ttiis  title  would  sive  additional 
weight   to   Dr.    Worthington  s   contribu- 
tions Moreover,  it  would  spell  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  both  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commiasioner  in  creating  a  proper 
empliasis  upon  occupational  preparation 
and  would  insure  that  the  coordinating 
responsibilities   of    the    Department    are 
carried  out   One  of  the  problems  I  have 
encountered    with    our    manpower    pro- 
grams, for  example,  is  that   the  educa- 
tional oversight  supposed  to  be  exercised 
by  tlie  Department  of  Ht*alth.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  not  been  fully  effective 
This  uUe  would  also  help  cure  that  prob- 
lem. 

I  support  the  President  s  proposal  for  a 
new  Department  of  Human  Resources, 
and  I  feel  that  when  it  is  finally  approved 
we  can  achieve  an  even  better  admini- 
5traUve  position  for  all  of  education,  in- 
cluding occupational  education  and 
manpower  training.  However.  In  the  in- 
terim period — which  could  be  a  long 
time — I  am  not  willing  to  tolerate  the 
conunued  neglect  of  occupational  educa- 
tion In  the  executive  branch 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  hope  that  title  XVI  will  be  ap- 
proved with  strung  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle 

Mr  Chairman,  there  is  one  final  issue 
in  this  bill  wluch  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  higher  education  I  refer  to 
tale  X  ill  the  bill,  prohibition  of  discrimi- 
nation ba.sed  on  sex 

I  firmly  support  the  provision  of  title  X 
which  prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  m  employment  in  educa- 
tional institutions  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned, however,  with  those  provisions 
of  title  X  which  alTect  the  admission  poli- 
cies of  private  insUtution.s.  My  concern 
ix  not  for  the  prohibition  against  dLs- 
crimination  on  the  basis  of  sex.  but  for 
the  further  extension  of  Federal  controls 
and  regulations  over  institutions  of 
higher  education 

As  I  have  stated  many  times,  I  do  not 
feel  St  Is  in  the  l>est  interests  of  this  coun- 
try to  inject  the  Federal  Oovemment 
Into  the  admission  proresB  at  every  col- 
lege across  the  Nation,  and  for  the  Con- 


gress to  reach  into  the  very  heart  of  pri- 
vate institutions  and  remove  from  them 
control  over  their  own  admission  poli- 
cies Mcreover,  such  an  incursion  ls  con- 
trary to  the  historical  position  of  Con- 
gress, and  threatens  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  the  American  higher  educa- 
tion system — diversity. 

Historically.  Congress  has  consistently 
refrained  from  imposing  Federal  controls 
on  the  use  of  I-Vderal  funds  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  This  long- 
standing pohcy  was  specifically  embodied 
in  section  804<a'  of  tiie  HiKher  Education 
Act  of  1363,  which  significantly  increased 
Federal  a.ssistance  to  education  without 
a  corresiwnding  increase  in  Federal  con- 
trol of  education    Section  804(ai   states: 

NotlilriR  contained  In  tills  chapter  .simll 
be  cunstrued  to  authorized  any  department 
agency.  i>mcer  or  employee  of  the  Unltetl 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
Instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution,  or  over  the  selec- 
tion of  library  resources  by  any  educational 
Institution. 

The  rationale  commonly  advanced  to 
support  the  absence  of  Federal  control 
lias  been  tliat  higher  education  is  a  State 
and  local  respwnsibility.  and  that  Federal 
educational  programs  should  be  admin- 
istered by  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  them.selves 

It  Is  also  significant  to  note  the  alarm 
rai.sed  by  the  higher  education  com- 
munity, Government  officials  and  indeed 
many  Members  of  Congress,  when  riders 
were  placed  on  education  appropriations 
in  1969  cutting  off  financial  aid  to 
dissident  students  During  the  time  when 
those  riders  were  under  consideration, 
the  St?^reUry  of  HETW.  Robert  Finch, 
.said  in  a  speech  on  July  17,  1969; 

Techniques  of  repressive  Federal  !nter\'en- 
non  In  the  affairs  of  each  local  campus  vio- 
lates the  most  deep-rooted,  the  most  honored 
tradition*  of  Amerlcjin  education  and  would. 
In  the  end  destroy  Its  essential  nature. 

We  do  not  want  a  monotonous  and  mono- 
lithic ImpoBCd  unity  la  which  all  our  edu- 
cational Institutions  conform  to  a  Federal 
code  of  conduct,  to  a  stifling  Federal  inter- 
vention. To  advocate  .tuch  Intervention,  in 
my  view.  Is  a  form  of  radical  extremism. 

As  noted  by  Secretary  Finch,  Federal 
controls  tends  to  impose  monotonous  and 
monolithic  unity  An  editorial  in  the  Oc- 
tot)er  1.  1971.  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"Diversity  Endangered."  expressed  the 
same  concern.  The  editorial  said  that  di- 
versity, the  most  astonishing  and  excit- 
ing mysterj'  of  life,  is  endangered  by  man, 
who  IS  attempting  to  control,  moves  to- 
ward a  deadening  sameness  and  loss  of 
variety  The  editorial  dismissed  the  pro- 
visions of  title  X  with  the  following  re- 
marks: 

Now  comes  ihe  House  Education  Commit- 
tee, which  has  written  a  little  provision  into 
the  higher  education  bill  It  tells  the  col- 
leges that  if  they  adnut  any  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  other  sex.  they  have  lost  control 
of  their  admission  policy  Henceforth,  to  re- 
ceive any  Federal  aid.  they  have  to  admit 
students  of  both  sexes  on  au  equal  Imsls.  ' 
The  editorial  cx)ntlnued.  "A  truly  humane 
politics,  call  It  liberalism  or  conservatism, 
would  help  a  society  to  protect  diversity  But 
here  the  p'>wer  of  the  law  Is  again  used  to 


make  life  level  and  uniform  Cultural  fad- 

dlsm  Is  one  of  diversity's  deadly  enemies. 

If  the  current  provisions  of  Utle  X  are 
passed,  they  would  be  almost  unenforc- 
ablc  InvesUgations  to  determine  discrim- 
ination in  admiSvSion  would  require  re- 
view of  all  applications  filed  at  an  in- 
dividual institution — an  almost  insur- 
mountable task.  In  addition,  it  would 
requre  qualitative  evaluation  of  the  vari- 
oas  decisions  which  make  up  the  selec- 
tion process  in  admissions  Factors  con- 
sidered in  admi.ssions  are  often  de.signed 
to  produce  a  diverse  and  balanced  stu- 
dent body,  and  include  such  things  as 
race,  religion,  athletic  and  other  extra- 
curricular activities  in  high  school,  com- 
munity activity,  geographic  distribution, 
qualities  of  leadership,  stability  of  per- 
.sonahty.  alumni  parentage  and  scholas- 
tic ability,  not  to  mention  sex.  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  title  X  and  determine  when,  if 
ever,  a  college  has  denied  a  person  ad- 
mission -solely  on  the  basLs  of  sex.  rather 
than  on  a  balanced  con.-^lderation  of  all 
the  factors  involved  in  the  decision 
process. 

If  the  current  provisions  of  title  X  are 
going  to  be  enacted.  I  feel  that  colleges 
should  at  least  be  protected  against  se- 
vere financial  strain  and  complete  dis- 
ruption of  existing  course  offerings  and 
faculty  composition  I.  therefore,  propo.se 
to  amend  title  X  so  that  no  college  will 
be  required  to  impose  a  minimum  quota 
on  the  number  of  persons  of  any  sex. 
Under  my  proposed  amendment,  no  col- 
lege will  be  required  to  give  preferential 
treatment  to  any  per.son  .solely  on  the 
ba.sis  of  .sex  .so  as  to  balance  an  existing 
imbalance  within  the  compasition  of  the 
student  body.  Thus,  colleges  can  let  their 
ratio  of  sexes  adjust  it.self  naturally  on 
the  basis  of  individual  qualifications  and 
the  pattern  of  applications  by  eliminat- 
ing any  di.scrlmination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
in  admi.ssions 

Such  an  amendment  Is  similar  to  a 
provision  in  title  Vn,  section  703'jt  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  regarding 
minority  employment,  and  langtiage 
added  to  title  IV.  section  403'bt(3i  of 
the  National  Defen.se  Education  Act  of 
1958  by  this  bill,  H.R.  7248 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  realize  the  full 
ramifications  of  th°  policy  proposed  by 
title  X  Federal  encroachment  into  the 
Internal  decisions  and  administrative 
policies  of  private  educational  institu- 
tions poses  a  grave  threat  to  higher  edu- 
cation It  Is  not  an  action  which  we 
should  undertake  lightly  nor  In  the  heat 
of  emotion,  but  rather  a  decision  to  be 
made  with  all  serious  thought  of  the 
results  and  the  precedent  which  would  be 
established 

Mrs.  ORFEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  i  Mr,  ScHrrtR  > 

Mrs  OREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  8CHEUER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chairman, 
I  wonder  if  I  might  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  with  regard 
to  his  last  question  I  think  we  are  going 
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to  see  a  revolutionary  change  in  regard 
to  the  fimuicing  of  all  education  in  the 
United  States.  The  California  case  with 
respect  to  property  taxes  and  secondary 
and  elementary  schools  and  Lite  Mary- 
and  suit  that  is  pendmg  will  have  great 
nfluence  on  educational  financing. 

I  share  tlie  concern  over  Federal  con- 
trol, which  is  exactly  the  reason  why  I 
support  the  formula  in  the  committee 
bill.  No  Federal  strmgs  are  attached  to 
the  way  it  Is  spent.  It  really  concerns  me 
when  I  read  a  statement  such  as  is  in 
the  bill  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  tMr.  Quie>  which  says: 

The  student's  expected  family  contribution 
shall  be  determined  by  a  method  to  be  pre- 
scrlt>ed  by  the  Commissioner  by  regulation 
(to  wlilch  section  653  of  title  5.  iJiUted  Slates 
Code,  shall  apply)  which  shall  be  uniform 
for  all  Institutions  and  .<;hall  include  ^A)  the 
portion  of  its  resources  which  a  family  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
education  of  the  student  .  .  . 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  think  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  Commissioner  has 
any  business  putting  himself  between  the 
family  and  the  student  and  making  a 
judgment  of  how  much  a  family  ought  to 
contribute.  I  think  that  is  a  family  deci- 
sion. Also,  students  at  the  college  level 
are  becoming  Increasingly  independent 
of  their  families.  It  is  true  the  students' 
financial  aid  officer  would  look  at  the 
total  income,  but  there  Is  no  national 
luiiform  standard  we  Impose  on  every  in- 
stitution in  the  United  States  to  try  to 
require  every  family  to  contribute  so 
much,  or  the  student  will  not  receive 
help. 

Then  when  I  read  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  this  concerns  me. 
It  is  on  page  3  of  a  letter  written  to  the 
minority  leader  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  which 
he  said: 

Our  approach  Ls  based  upon  a  belief  that 
the  Federal  role  in  providing  institutional 
support  should  be  limited  to  assisting  In- 
stitutions responsive  to  Federal  priorities. 

I  reject  this  approacii  100  percent.  I 
do  not  Uiink  in  providing  institutional 
aid  that  we  ought  to  give  am  institution 
funds  only  if  it  will  direct  its  efforts  to 
what  the  Federal  Government  has  de- 
cided is  a  national  priority.  I  thn^k  we 
ought  to  respect  the  autonomy  of  the  in- 
stitution and  let  the  institutions  deter- 
mine their  priorities  and  needs.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  business  saying 
if  you  do  not  do  what  we  have  decided  is 
Important — you  would  not  get  any  funds. 
I  say  if  we  follow  this  course,  we  will  have 
more  and  more  Federal  control,  which  is 
what  I  want  to  avoid. 

One  final  factor,  if  we  tied  the  institu- 
tional aid  to  EOG,  work  study  and  NDEA, 
I  think  we  might  be  creating  a  situation 
which  could  become  increasingly  difficult 
In  tills  country. 

The  gsiUeman  krM>ws  that  at  the 
present  Ume  we  give  menibers  of  the 
faculty  research  grants.  I  am  sure  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  realises 
there  are  certain  factilty  members  who 
go  to  the  president  of  the  Institution  and 
say.  "I  gt>t  that  research  grant.  You  are 
getting  a  certain  amount  of  money  you 


would  not  get,  if  it  were  not  for  me: 
therefore,  you  are  going  to  do  what  I 
want  you  to  do. " 

If  we  tie  institutional  aid  to  the  num- 
ber of  students  receiving  EOG.  work 
study,  and  NDEA  loans  and  the  total 
volume  received,  we  would  be  inviting 
the  most  militant  students  to  go  to  tlie 
administrator  of  the  university,  or  the 
president,  and  say.  "You  would  not  be 
getting  this  institutional  aid  if  it  were 
not  for  us.  so  you  are  going  to  spend  it 
tlie  wav  we  want  you  to  spend  it" 

Sn  we  would  have  some  more  non- 
negoUable   demands 

I  tlunk  that  is  not  the  way  we  should 
move.  I  think  any  institutional  aid  ought 
to  be  unrestricted.  It  ought  to  go  to  the 
university,  and  that  university  should 
make  the  decision  as  to  how  to  spend  it. 

Somebody  said  that  we  might  have 
some  of  the  biggest  student  union  buUd- 
iugs  111  tlie  country,  but  the  university 
would  not  be  able  to  meet  its  payroll  on 
the  first  of  the  month. 

I  thank  my  colleague  very  much  and, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  him  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman >ield? 

Mr  SCHEUFJ?  I  wUl  yield  to  tl:ke  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  on  the  condition 
that  my  colleague  from  Indiana  does  not 
go  away,  because  I  want  to  address  my- 
self to  his  concerns 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  will  not  go  away.  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  pentleman  from  Indiana  later. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  agree  that  the  more  money 
the  student  carries  with  him  the  more 
influence  it  is  going  to  have  on  the  in- 
stitution, but  the  students  are  not  mono- 
lithic as  a  group  Sometimes  we  think 
about  that.  We  hear  about  a  radical  stu- 
dent, and  we  think  that  they  are  all  that 
way. 

We  are  now  talking  about  thousands 
of  students  who  are  getting  aid  all  having 
a  different  voice  in  the  institution. 

Now  the  Federal  Government,  on  the 
capitation  provision,  has  one  voice.  There 
is  no  control  over  the  institution  in  title 
\TII  now.  What  about  the  future? 

It  is  recognized  in  another  part  of  the 
bill  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  go- 
ing to  tell  the  institution  what  kind  of 
an  enrollment  policy  it  is  goir^g  to  have 
with  regard  to  sex.  That  is  ■  step  reduc- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  institutions.  They 
had  been  able  to  have  tml^ex,  partially 
coed,  totally  coed,  50-50.  or  all  kinds  of 
mixtures.  Now  tl^  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  look  over  their  shoulder,  ex- 
actly tlie  same  way  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment looks  over  the  shoulder  of  every- 
body else  with  regard  to  race. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  the  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  and 
I  will  be  hap>py  to  yield  to  him  at  any 
tune  he  wishes  to  Interject  a  comment. 

My  support  for  this  blU  and  my  sup- 
port for  the  approach  to  aiding  coUegee 
stems,  as  I  think  it  does  for  all  ctf  us, 
from  my  life  experience.  I  went  to  the 
kind  of  college  the  gMtUeman's  father 
was  the  president  of  for  17  years,  a  smaJl 


church -related  college  of  700  or  800  siu- 
denu  in  Pennsylvania,  nm  by  the  Quak- 
ers. It  was  a  perfectly  wonderful  educa- 
tion experience  for  me. 

I  subsequently  went  to  larger  institu- 
tions, to  the  Harvard  Btisiness  School 
and  Columbia  Law  Schocd.  but  1  cherish 
my  experience  of  attending  a  small 
church-related  college,  to  tlie  extent  that 
my  two  daughters  are  now  attending 
that  same  small  school. 

These  small  private  .schools  all  over 
the  United  States — particularly  in  the 
South,  but  in  the  Midwest  and  Far  W'est 
as  well — are  in  extremis  Not  only  are  the 
universities  and  colleges  caught  in  the 
bind  of  inflation,  but.  also  they  are 
caught  in  the  bind  of  their  own  new  per- 
ceptions of  the  kind  of  educational  job 
they  ought  to  be  doing,  the  explosion  of 
rising  expectations  as  to  the  kinds  of  fa- 
cilities and  services  that  the  children  go- 
ing to  those  schools  ought  to  enjoy.  They 
have  an  enlarged  sense  of  the  education 
function  they  ought  to  play 

So  they  are  not  only  caught  by  rising 
costs  of  what  they  were  doing  in  the  past 
but  by  their  own  determination  to  fill 
greater  and  broader  needs  than  those 
that  they  conceived  as  their  proper  role 
to  meet  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  that,  when  you  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  in  this  day  and 
age  of  high  personal  and  corporate  taxes, 
corporate  giving  and  the  giving  by  af- 
fluent individuals  does  not  play  anywhere 
near  the  role  that  it  played  a  generation 
or  even  a  decade  ago  in  supporting  these 
institutions,  you  have  a  condition  of  an 
irresistible  force  meeting  an  immovable 
object. 

The  irresistible  force  is  infiatjon  and 
an  enlarged  perception  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges  of  the  role  that  they  should  be 
playing  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  simple 
inability  of  the  colleges  to  meet  tliese  in- 
creased costs  either  by  corporate  giving 
or  by  individual  giving  or  by  the  very  un- 
happy expedient  of  raising  tuition  is  tlie 
immovable  object. 

What  happens?  Well,  something  has 
to  give.  The  college  can  go  m  the  red. 
But  many  private  colleges  amd  certainly 
the  Quakers  have  an  abhorrence  for  red 
ink  So  they  do  other  things.  They  in- 
crease tuition  more  than  the?  would  like 
to:  they  reduce  the  derree  to  which  they 
were  expanding  enrollment;  they  reduce 
the  degree  to  which  they  were  expand- 
ing faculties;  they  reduce  the  very  de- 
ments of  educational  exc^ence  that 
mstde  them  effecU\'e  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  first  place — the  seminars  and 
the  small  classes  and  the  vanous  ennch- 
ment  courses  They  eat  into  and  defer 
maintenance.  Surely,  the  college  is  not 
in  the  red. 

Now,  how  do  we  evaluate  what  colleges 
are  needy?  We  wrestled  for  months  in 
the  Education  Cooomlttee  and  our  de- 
voted staff  people  on  the  majority  and 
minority  sides  wrestled  with  us  trying  to 
develop  criteria  f c»-  aiming  at  this  prob- 
lem with  a  high-povered  rifle  with  an 
eight-power  scope  rather  than  the  shot- 
gun of  a  general-aid  program.  With  all 
of  that  dedication  and  parofeiiwionattmi  in 
the  majority  and  minority  stalls  and 
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with  all  of  our  individual  eftorts  and 
with  our  reaching  out  to  the  academic 
community  around  the  country,  we  got 
no  help  We  found  it  impossible  to  de- 
velop a  formula  a.s  to  what  was  "need,  " 
because  under  financial  pressure  the  in- 
stitution reacts  in  so  many  different 
ways. 

Mr  DENNIS  Mr  Chairman,  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  DENNIS.  I  would  like  to  say  be- 
fore your  time  expires  that  I  am  really 
appreciative  of  the  free  tune  given  by 
my  distinguished  and  expert  coUeiigues 
here,  but  this  is  my  concern:  it  seems 
to  me  what  the  gentleman  is  saying  is 
that  pr.vate  education  cannot  survive 
without  Government  support.  That  may 
be  true,  but  when  you  have  direct  Gov- 
ernment support  it  seems  to  me  you  do 
not  have  private  education.  So  it  .seems 
to  me  this  is  a  very  sorry  dilemma  we 
are  in  If  that  is  where  we  are. 

Mr  SCHEUER  I  afrree  with  you  that 
we  should  face  honestly  the  fact  that  we 
are  embarking  on  a  new  venture  of  pub- 
lic general  support  for  our  Institutions 
of  higher  education  Yet,  I  do  not  see 
anything  from  the  past  which  should 
fUl  us  with  worn-'  We  have  had  150 
years  of  experience  ^nth.  land-prant 
colleges  that  have  had  direct  Federal 
subsidies,  and  there  has  been  no  long 
arm  of  Federal  control  reaching  onto 
their  campu.ses. 

Mr  DENNIS.  The  great  virtue  of  pri- 
vate education,  we  used  to  say,  is  that  It 
was  different  from  public  education. 
The  public  or  State  institutions  had  to 
listen  to  the  State  legislature.  That  was 
all  right,  but  you  had  another  sector  of 
education  that  was  free  of  all  that.  That 
is  going  to  be  taken  out  of  the  picture 
here  in  this  bill. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  I  only  cite  that  the 
Federal  Government  poured  millions  of 
dollars  into  the  Federal  land -grant  col- 
leges without  one  lota  of  control.  I  do 
not  believe  once  we  pa.ss.  or  even  if  we 
do  not  pass  the  element  in  this  bill  which 
requires  nondiscrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  that  that  will  be  an  open  door 
for  Federal  control.  I  do  not  know  of 
anybody  In  this  Chamber  who  would  not 
be  appalled  and  abhorred  by  the  idea  of 
Federal  control.  To  me.  the  very  beauty 
of  the  Rpneral  aid  formula  is  that  we  put 
out  $80,000  for  each  of  these  2,600  col- 
leges in  the  United  States,  which  will 
particularly  lielp  the  small  college.  We 
put  out  the  money  with  no  controls  or 
criteria,  no  invasion  of  their  prerogative 
of  local  control. 

We  are  simply  saying,  "We  know  you 
have  a  problem  in  sheer  survival,  to  do 
your  thing  and  play  your  role  In  this 
heterogenous,  pliiralistlc,  higher  educa- 
tion system  that  vou  are  best  prepared 
to  play.  If  you  want  to  empliasize  the 
need  of  training  disadvanuieed  students 
and  having  all  kind.s  of  supimrt  and 
services  for  them,  do  that,  and  I  t)elieve 
we  should  help  them  If  another  in.'^ti- 
tution  wants  to  l>e  a  so  called  ellti.st  in- 
stitution and  train  Ph  I)  .s  and  (irpi-k 
•cholars  and  archeologlsta,  do  that." 


To  me  the  beauty  of  this  program  Is 
that  we  will  not  Interfere  with  pluralism, 
we  will  not  interfere  with  heterogenlty 
or  diversity.  On  the  contrary,  this  ap- 
proach makes  that  possible,  and  without 
some  k:nd  of  general  education  without 
.strings  attached.  I  would  feel  terribly  un- 
easy for  the  future  of  small  private  in- 
stitutions that  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana cherishes. 

Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHEUER  Of  course  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr  CONABLE  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  made  a 
very  eloquent  arf;umcnt  in  behalf  of  rev- 
enue sharing  I  am  wondering  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  extend  the  .same  argument 
he  is  using  to  the  colleges  in  their  very 
difncult  position  to  the  cities  and  local 
governments  generally,  and  if  he  sees 
any  irony  In  the  fact  that  we  are  ap- 
parently accepting  it  witiiout  question, 
the  right  for  general  education  categori- 
cal grants  and  a  general  program  for 
colleges  while  at  tlie  same  time  we  have 
revenue  sharing  rather  completely  bot- 
tled up  as  far  as  the  majority  of  this 
House  is  concerned. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  definitely  do  and  I 
will  risk  the  fact  that  my  comments 
might  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  as 
being  nongermane,  since  we  are  not  de- 
bating revenue  sharing  today. 

Mr.  CONABLE  We  are  discussing  the 
same  principle,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  discuss  it.  I  do  not  find  any  contradic- 
tion at  all  because  I  believe  in  the  Judg- 
ment and  ex[^)ericnce  and  insights  of  the 
presidents  and  boards  of  trustees  of  our 
2,600  colleges  around  the  country  as  does 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  I  believe 
the  small  private  colleges  are  enormously 
effective  and  relevant  to  the  cause  of 
higher  education  in  this  country.  I  want 
to  see  them  continued.  I  do  not  think  that 
tiie  State  and  local  governments  have 
been  anywhere  nearly  as  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  their  constituents  as  have  these 
2,600  colleges. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  gentleman  makes 
that  statement  despite  the  fact  that  the 
local  officials  are  elected  and  the  college 
presidents  are  not? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Most  of  the  adminis- 
trators of  these  programs  are  not  elected. 

I  believe  if  you  will  take  a  State  em- 
ployment agency  or  the  local  school 
system,  I  l)elieve  the  experience  is  clear 
that  categorical  programs  do  play  a  very 
significant  role.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful programs  this  Congress  has  passed  in 
many  years  has  been  the  Hcadstart 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr  SCHEUKR  1  would  warrant  that 
most  of  tlie  Members  of  this  House  en- 
loyed  preschool  programs  I  went  to 
kmdergarten  and  preklndergarten,  and 


so  have  my  children.  So,  there  is  no 
doubt  among  the  middle  class  and  upper 
middle  class  people  of  this  country 
about  the  value  of  preschool  programs. 
Yet.  If  our  public  school  system  had  really 
been  responsive,  we  would  have  long  since 
had  public  school  education  extended 
down  to  the  second  year  of  the  child  s 
life.  But.  it  was  not  responsive  and,  there- 
fore, we  pas.sed  a  categorical  program 
5  or  6  years  ago,  when  we  had  confidence 
in  our  insight  that  preschool  child  de- 
velopment programs  were  useful  and  in 
many  rases  indisp)ensable  I  believe  they 
have  made  a  great  contribution  to  our 
public  education  system  and  I  hope  our 
systems  of  designing  and  delivering  pub- 
lic services  of  all  kinds  will  benefit  from 
the  very  acute  insight  that  the  Members 
of  this  Hou,se  have  shown  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  I  appreciate  the  contribu- 
tions which  my  Republican  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
have  made  in  Improving  the  quality  of 
public  services  over  the  last  5  or  6  years 
during  which  I  have  served  in  the  Con- 
gress: they  have  demonstrated  a  remark- 
ably fine  and  sensitive  insight  and  we  on 
our  side  have  contributed  to  this  end 
along  with  them. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE  A  little  bit  earlier  the  gen- 
tleman indicated  that  the  land-grant  col- 
lege aid  wa.s  an  indication  that  Federal 
control  was  not  offensive,  or  something 
to  that  extent,  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
put  this  In  perspective.  A.s  I  recall,  the 
land-grant  college  aid  only  increabed  to 
$12  million,  and  now  it  is  something  less 
than  $12  million;  It  is  something  like  $10 
million.  So  we  are  comparing  $12  million, 
and  now  it  is  $10  million,  to  the  proposed 
$900  million  in  the  institutional  grants 
here  that  will  be  available  to  all  students. 
And  the  land-grant  college  aid  was 
limited  aid,  and  this  would  be  one  that 
would  be  just  an  across-the-board  prop- 
osition on  a  per  capita  basi.^  So  I  think 
we  ought  to  look  at  it  in  the  correct  per- 
spective. I  know  that  this  does  not 
change  the  gentleman's  opinion  on  the 
aid. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  gentlem.an  is  quite 
right.  The  aid  program  under  the  land- 
grant  college  aid  has  been  on  a  smaller 
dollar  volume  than  the  general  aid  for- 
mula in  this  bill  would  produce,  if  fully 
funded,  but  the  principle  still  stands 
that  the  lady  cannot  be  half  pregnant. 
Qualitatively  she  is  or  she  aint  "  Quali- 
tatively this  Congress  will  either  permit, 
or  it  will  stand  fast  against,  any  intru- 
sion of  Federal  control  in  the  operation 
of  our  colleges.  I  have  confidence  in  fu- 
ture Congresses  that  they  will  have  the 
same  total  unanimity  and  total  consensus 
against  allowing  any  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  determine  what  will  be  taught 
and  how  It  will  bo  taught  in  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  as  we  share 
today  But  if  there  is  one  thing  we  could 
find  unanimity  on  I  am  sure  it  is  that 
principle,  and  I  would  place  my  bets  on 
future  Congresses  to  protect  that  pre- 
cious consensus,  that  precious  history  of 
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noninterference  by  the  long  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  what  goes  on  on 
the  2.600  campuses  in  America. 

With  that  principle  firmly  fixed  in  our 
minds,  let  me  return  to  tiie  financial 
crisis  in  higher  education  and  what  title 
VIII  of  this  bill  proposes  to  do  about  ii. 

Over  the  last  sevei-al  years,  higher 
education  has  Increasingly  been  feeling 
the  har.sn  pinch  of  increasing  costs  and 
decreasing  Incomes,  as  institutional  re- 
sources lag  behind  both  inflation  and  the 
real  costi  of  providing  superior  educa- 
tion in  an  ever  more  complex  world. 
These  pressures  have  grown  as  enroll- 
ments have  exjianded.  since  tuition 
covers  ordy  a  part  of  the  total  cost  of 
higher  education. 

In  public  institutions,  for  example, 
tuition  accounted  for  68  6  percent  of  gen- 
eral operating  and  maintenance  expenses 
in  1959-60.  64  2  percent  in  1969-70,  and 
will  account  for  only  63  5  percent  in 
1979-80. 

Total  contributions  from  alumni, 
foundations,  corporations,  and  other  pri- 
vate sources,  after  suffering  an  absolut-e 
decline  in  1965-€6,  are  now  increasing, 
but  at  a  rate  that  is  well  below  the  in- 
crease in  higher  education  oiierating 
costs.  Add  to  this  the  cutback  in  Federal 
research  funds  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, the  general  decline  in  Federal 
funds  obligated  by  all  agencies  to  uni- 
versities and  colleges  that  has  continued 
since  1966.  the  growing  demands  on 
schools  for  higher  qUHlity.  greater  serv- 
ice, and  academic  innovation,  all  of 
which  cost  money,  and  the  red  ink  on 
college  budget  books  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. 

Few,  if  any,  of  these  pressures  are 
hkely  to  ease  if  and  when  the  inflation- 
ary spiral  and  economic  downturn  are 
reversed  The  evidence  of  this  flnancial 
crisis  is  hard  to  miss.  It  is  reported  in 
Business  Week  and  the  New  York  Times, 
lamented  in  letters  from  college  presi- 
dents to  Capitol  Hill  and  State  houses, 
and  analj'zed  by  a  wide  variety  of  .studies 
and  reports  The  Commission  for  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universities  of 
Pennsylvania  in  March  of  1971.  reported 
that  those  Institutions  faced  a  "contin- 
ued deterioration  of — their  ^overall  fl- 
nancial condition  through  1975-76.  "  The 
overall  deficit  was  expected  to  increase 
from  $0  9  million  in  1969-70  to  $41  mil- 
lion by  1975-76. 

In  a  Carnegie  CommLs.sion  on  Higher 
Education  report  in  December  1970. 
based  on  a  detailed  study  of  the  flnancial 
condition  of  41  representative  Institu- 
Uons,  Dr.  Earl  F.  Cheit  concluded  that 
56  percent  of  our  higher  education  in- 
stitutions are  heading  for  financial 
trouble,  and  another  21  percent  are  al- 
ready in  flnancial  difficulty. 

The  National  As.soclation  of  State  Uni- 
versities &  Land  Grant  Colleges  in  its 
study  '•People's  Colleges  in  Trouble." 
reported  that  the  overall  increase  in  op- 
erating budget-s  for  78  institutions  it  sur- 
veyed fell  below  the  requirements  for 
maintaining  even  a  standstill  operation 

In  my  owti  State  of  New  York,  which 
adopted  a  program  of  general  institu- 
tional aid  to  private  institutions  of  higher 


education  in  1968,  28  of  57  of  the.se  uni- 
versities and  colleges  nonetheless  showed 
deficits  in  1969-70. 

The  evidence  of  crisis  is  voluminous 
and  complicated.  In  the  face  of  flnancial 
pressure,  many  institutions  liave  cut  back 
on  quality  rather  tiian  operate  with  a 
deficit  so  that  they  might  appear  to  have 
their  heads  above  water.  Tuitions  have 
been  raised,  enrollment  expansion  slowed 
or  stopped  altogether,  new  faculty  Inring 
postponed,  student  aid  cut.  maintenance 
deferred.  All  of  these  developments,  and 
not  merely  budget  deficits,  provide  com- 
pelling evidence  of  financial  distress. 

After  considering  the  evidence  of  fi- 
nancial crisis  and  its  consequences,  the 
committee  decided  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  assume  a  new  role  in  sup- 
port of  postsecondary  education.  While 
the  Federal  Government  has  for  many 
years  [)ro\"ided  student  aid  and  a  variety 
of  speciflcally  targeted  categorical  pro- 
grams to  aid  institutions,  it  has  not  pro- 
vided unrestricted  funds  for  general 
operating  expenditures.  While  assuming 
some  responsibility  for  assisting  needy 
.students  in  attaining  higher  education 
and  for  the  development  of  speciflc  pro- 
grams to  meet  Federal  pnorities,  it  has 
not  assumed  a  responsibility  to  help  col- 
leges and  universities  as  a  group  to  func- 
tion and  survive.  Until  now.  these  Fed- 
eral programs  have  been  sufficient,  but 
there  is  a  real  and  present  danger  that 
educational  institutions  across  the  coun- 
try will  decline  in  quality  and  size  with- 
out additional  flnancial  support. 

I  am  siu-e  my  colleagues  need  no  con- 
vincing Uiat  our  educational  institutions 
are  national  resources  that  must  be 
maintained  Higher  education  not  only 
enriches  the  cultural  and  intellectual  life 
of  the  Nation,  but  provides  clear  econom- 
ic benefits  as  well. 

For  example,  tlie  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  esti- 
mated that  in  a  lifetime  of  workmg,  a 
college  graduate  will  make  $213,000  more 
than  a  high  school  graduate,  thereby 
pumping  more  money  into  the  economy 
to  spur  the  growth  of  still  more  goods 
and  .services. 

Although  we  can  agree  on  the  desir- 
ability of  maintaining  our  higher  educa- 
tion resources,  the  questions  of  social 
policy  we  must  decide  is  how  and  from 
whom  the  necessary  supjxirt  will  be  pro- 
vided State  Rovemments.  faced  with  se- 
vere finaiicial  pressures,  which  have  won 
the  sympathy  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  led  to  various  revenue  sharing 
proposals,  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to 
increase  the  support  they  already  pro- 
vide Student  tuition  charges  are  already 
too  high  at  many  institutions  and,  I 
think,  that  few  of  us  in  this  chamber 
would  like  to  see  tuitions  increased  sub- 
stantially above  existing  levels,  since  not 
only  students,  but  the  whole  society  ben- 
efit from  higher  education.  Private  sup- 
port is  already  severely  strained,  and  its 
rate  of  mcrease  in  the  last  3  years  has 
dropped  from  that  of  Uie  early  1960's. 

The  burden  of  supplying  the  necessary 
support  must,  therefore,  be  taken  up  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  commit- 
tee has  recommended  that  this  be  done 
in  three  ways: 


Two-thirds  of  tlie  institutional  aid  au- 
thorized by  tiUe  Vni  will  be  distributed 
to  eligible  institutions  on  the  basis  of 
number  of  full-time  equivalency  students 
enrolled,  with  $100  for  each  freshman 
and  sophomore.  $150  lor  each  junior  and 
senior,  and  $200  lor  e&ch  graduate  stu- 
dent. 

In  addition,  each  institution  is  author- 
ized to  receive  $300  for  each  of  its  first 
200  students  and  $200  for  each  of  its  next 
100  students.  This  additional  authoriza- 
tion is  intended  to  benefit  small  colleges 
and  will  now  provide  $80,000  to  each  ::■.- 
stitution  as  a  result  ol  an  amendment  I 
successfully  offered  in  committee  to  in- 
crease the  per  capita  formula 

One-third  of  the  mstitutional  aid  au- 
thorized by  title  vm  is  to  be  distributed 
by  a  cost  of  education  formula  based  on 
a  percentage  of  the  total  dollars  each 
institution  receives  under  the  EOG  na- 
tional defense  ctudent  loans,  and  coi- 
lege  work -study  programs. 

Finally,  title  VIII  auUiorizes  a  $150 
million  program  for  each  of  2  years  to 
provide  emergency  transfusions  of  finan- 
riai  assistance  to  institutions  which  are 
m  severe  danger  of  collapse. 

The  proponents  of  each  of  these  three 
parts  of  the  institutional  aid  package 
originally  intended  that  only  the  aid  pro- 
gram, each  of  them  designed,  would  be 
adopted,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  reason- 
ableness, this  package  was  accepted  by 
the  full  committee.  The  comphcated  na- 
ture of  the  financial  crisis  in  liigher  edu- 
cation and  how  it  can  best  be  solved  ac- 
coiints  for  this  variety  of  approaches. 

In  approacliing  these  questions  tlie 
committee  had  to  wrestle  with  many  dif- 
ficult questions; 

Which  tyi>es  of  colleges  should  receive 
Federal  aid.  and  should  some  receive 
proportionately  more  than  others? 

If  Federal  flnancial  aid  is  only  to  be 
directed  to  those  institutions  wliich  are 
clearly  in  financial  distress,  where  does 
one  draw  the  line,  and  how  does  one 
measure  that  distress? 

Which  plan  of  aid  will  be  most  effec- 
tive in  motivating  States  and  institutioiis 
to  maintain  their  efforts  to  help  tliem- 
selves  and  not  discourage  them  from 
trying  to  develop  other  avenues  of 
support? 

Should  Federal  fiiiancial  aid  be  given 
orJy  witli  the  condition  that  an  institu- 
tion meet  certain  standards  for  manage- 
ment efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  using 
its  resources?  If  so.  how  can  this  be 
w  ritten  into  a  formula? 

If  aid  is  to  be  keyed  to  those  institu- 
tions which  are  responsive  to  Federal 
pnorities.  whether  tliey  be  enrollmei^it 
of  disadvantaged  students,  provision  of 
high  quality  education,  or  initiative  in 
undertaking  much  needed  reform,  how 
can  an  aid  formula  be  drawn  which  is 
both  fair  and  not  too  incredibly  compli- 
cated to  administer? 

One  serious  problem  with  basing  in- 
stitutional aid  on  a  percentage  of  the 
Federal  student  aid  dollars  which  an  in- 
stitution collects,  for  example,  is  that 
States  which  have  their  own  student 
financial  aid  programs  are  penalized. 
New  York.  California.  Michigan.  New 
Jersey.    Illinois,    and   Pennsylvania,    for 
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example,  have  sizable  student  financial 
aid  programs  which  effectively  auprment 
Federal  aid  to  studenUs.  Both  should 
be  courted  in  determinLng  the  e!T"rt 
institutions  are  malting  to  enroll  dis- 
advantaged and  low-ui'^ome  students. 

For  example,  two  major  public  insti- 
tutions in  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  area  with 
a  large  percentage  of  minority  and  dis- 
advantaged students  receive  $3.5  million 
in  Federal  student  assistance  while  New 
York  State,  from  lt5  own  sources,  is  pro- 
viding $6.7  million  In  student  assistance, 
or  almost  twice  the  Federal  amount. 
This  large  State  effort  in  providing  stu- 
dent assistance  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  an  institutional  aid  pro- 
gram based  on  a  percentage  of  Federal 
student  assistance. 

In  view  of  the  complexity  of  all  the 
possible  criteria  for  Federal  Iristitutional 
aid,  the  committee  has  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  17-member  National 
Commission  of  the  Financing  of  Post 
Secondary  Education  to  study  and  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  entire  problem 
of  how  to  finance  higher  education. 

Tills  Commission  will  provide  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  causes  of  the 
financial  crisis  in  higher  education  and 
its  most  effective  solutions.  There  is  a 
compelling  need  for  such  an  assessment 
of  how  our  colleges  and  imlversitles  are 
being  supported  and  the  most  effective 
level  and  form  for  Federal,  State,  and 
private  aid. 

Adequate  information  already  exists  to 
Justify  generEd  Federal  Institutional  aid 
this  year.  This  Commission  will  evaluate 
the  effect  of  the  fiscal  crisis  in  higher 
education  of  all  of  the  varloiis  proposed 
and  existing  Federal  programs,  and  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  the  information 
and  analysis  needed  to  revise,  extend,  or 
replace  them  in  the  future. 

The  hard,  statistical  Information  and 
cost  benefit  analysis  thi.s  Commission  is 
directed  to  provide  is  not  currently  avail- 
able. For  example,  the  GI  bill  and  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  two  of  the  largest 
sources  of  student  financial  aid,  yet  no 
one  knows  how  many  students  receiving 
aid  under  these  programs  attend  each  of 
the  2.600  higher  education  Institutions 
in  this  country.  As  the  Comml.sslon  pro- 
duces this  kind  of  Information,  as  it  con- 
ducts systematic,  nationwide  studies  of 
the  need  for  additional  fvmds  among  all 
types  of  institutions,  as  it  evaluates  the 
various  alternatives  for  meeting  that 
need  and  develops  others,  the  Congress 
will  be  in  an  Increasingly  better  position 
to  adjust  and  revise  Federal  higher  edu- 
cation support  programs. 

In  1968.  I  proposed  a  similar  commis- 
sion as  part  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
amendments  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  but 
deleted  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  was 
claimed  at  the  time  that  between  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  various  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  staffs,  there 
was  sufficient  expertise  to  conduct  such 
a  study.  Nonetheless,  the  conference  re- 
port on  that  bill  did  have  the  following 
provision  in  title  V,  section  508 : 

On  or  before  December  31.  1969.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Congress  proposals 


relative  to  the  feR.slbllUy  of  making  avail- 
able a  pKJSt-secondary  education  to  aU  young 
Americans  who  qualify  and  seek  It. 

In  March  of  this  year,  when  the  Edu- 
cation and  Lalxjr  Committee  wa.s  repeat- 
edly rimnlng  Into  the  brick  wall  created 
by  a  lack  of  Information  and  analysis, 
I  wrote  to  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson 
at  HEW.  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  that 
report.  He  replied  that,  in  effect,  no  such 
report  was  ever  made. 

The  exchange  of  letters  follows : 

March  10,  1971. 
Hon.  Elliot  Richardson, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
ami  Welfare,  WasMngtov,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Srcretart:  The  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968  contain  a  provi- 
sion, which  resulted  from  a  portion  of  the 
bill  for  which  I  was  responsible,  directing 
the  President.  In  the  words  of  the  conference 
report:  "to  stibmlt  to  the  Congress  proposals 
relative  to  the  feasibility  of  making  avail- 
able a  post-secondary  education  to  all  young 
Americans  who  qualify  and  seek  It." 

I  am  Informed  that  the  President's  Mes- 
sage on  Higher  Education  which  he  sent  to 
the  Congress  In  March  1970  was  Intended  to 
express  his  proposal  However,  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  your  Department  prepared 
a  report  which  presented  a  wider  range  of 
proposals.  If  so.  I  would  appreciate  your  send- 
ing me  a  copy. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  ScHEtrER, 
Member  of  Congress. 

April  29,  1071. 
Hon.  James  H.  ScHruRR. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Schetter:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  10  In  which  you  inquire 
whether  tue  Department  prepared  a  report 
which  presented  a  wider  range  of  proposals 
In  support  of  post-secondary  education  than 
those  which  wore  Included  In  the  President's 
Message  on  Higher  Education  last  year. 

There  wer?  some  Internal  working  papers 
and  documents  prepared  as  a  part  of  develop- 
ing the  Administration's  position  but  no  sin- 
gle document  became  the  basis  for  that  posi- 
tion. None  of  these  documents  has  official 
status  and  they  have  not  been  prepared  for 
distribution. 

If  there  is  any  particular  type  of  proposal 
which  you  are  Interested  In  pursuing.  I  am 
sure  that  technical  staff  within  the  Office  of 
Education  could  be  helpful  In  gathering  to- 
gether available  Informational  materials. 

Please  let  me  know  If  we  can  be  of  assist- 
ance In  your  efforts. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  Richardson. 
Secretary,   Department   of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Since  the  continually  hard-pressed 
committee  staffs  have  never  done  the 
kind  of  study  and  analysis  which  this 
Commission  Is  directed  to  conduct,  it  has 
never  been  done,  despite  the  assurances 
of  1968.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  this  year, 
to  support  the  establishment  of  thLs  Com- 
mission. It  Is  clearly  the  only  way  the 
Congress  will  ever  get  the  information  It 
needs  to  evaluate  and  restructure  Federal 
education  program.s  effectively, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  addre.ss 
myself  finally  to  onlv  one  more  of  the 
many  significant  titles  in  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today.  In  title  IV,  .section  426 
of  H.R.  7248  adds  a  new  section  447  to 
the  college  work -study  program,  estab- 


lishing   a    work-study    for    community 
service  learning  program. 

This  program  will  authorize  $50  million 
for  direct  grants  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit Institutions  to  pay  the  full  cast.';  of 
part-time  employment  of  students,  with 
a  preference  for  veterans  ol  the  Armed 
Forces  who  served  in  Indochina  or  Korea 
after  August  5.  1964,  to  help  tliem  meet 
the  costs  of  higher  education. 

Institutions  such  as  State  and  local 
governments  or  private  social  service 
agencies  which  develop  programs  of 
meaningful,  responsible,  quality  employ- 
ment can  apply  directly  to  the  Office  of 
Education  for  funding.  These  jobs  must 
be  related,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to  the 
students'  courses  of  study  and  must  be 
designed  to  improve  commimlty  services 
or  solve  particular  problems  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Employment  can  be  provided  in  such 
fields  as  environmenU'l  quality,  health 
care,  education,  welfare,  public  safety, 
drug  abuse  control,  crime  prevention  and 
control,  transportation,  recreation,  hous- 
ing and  neighborhood  improvement, 
rural  development,  conservation,  beauti- 
ficatlon.  and  other  fields  of  human  bet- 
terment and  community  Improvement. 

College  and  imiversity  student  financial 
aid  officers  will  determine  which  students 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram, with  the  emphasis  on  veterans  and 
students  from  families  with  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  less.  The  jobs  generally  will 
pay  from  $2  to  $3.50  per  hour,  with  no 
limitation  on  the  number  of  hours  worked 
each  week.  This  will  enable  participating 
students  to  earn  from  $500  to  $1,000  each 
year  whUe  attending  school. 

The  work  study  for  community  service 
learning  program  builds  upon  the  highly 
successful  work-study  program  estab- 
Ushed  in  1965.  Funded  at  $244,600,000  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  tlie  work-study  program 
primarily  provides  on-campus  jobs  which 
are  usually  not  related  to  a  student's 
course  of  study.  Only  about  25  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  375,000  students  who  partici- 
pated in  work-study  programs  in  1970. 
for  instance,  worked  off  campus,  since 
college  administrators  and  professors  are 
tmderstandably  interested  in  keeping 
these  federally  supported  students  work- 
ing in  academic  and  clerical  fields  within 
the  college. 

The  new  section  447  will  authorize  as- 
sistance to  some  40.000  to  50,000  addi- 
tional students  In  off-campus  jobs  ex- 
clusively so  that  local  governments  or 
social  service  agencies  will  no  longer  have 
to  compete  with  colleges  to  employ  work- 
study  students. 

Although  this  program  is  not  intended 
to  replace  existing  opportunities  for  off- 
campus  employment.  It  will  increase  the 
number  of  students  who  can  earn  Federal 
financial  aid  through  useful  community 
service. 

This  program  is  uniquely  stilted  to  the 
needs  of  retuminK  veterans,  who  often 
liave  great  difficulty  adjusting  to  the 
sudden  change  from  military  life  to  post- 
sfcondary  education  Tlils  progmm  will 
allow  many  of  them  to  ix>rfonn  meaning- 
ful services  to  their  communities  while 
attending    school,    thereby    easing    the 
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transition  and  reintegrating  them  with 
the  civilian  world  It  will  also  supple- 
ment the  meager  $175  per  month  the 
veteran  now  receives  to  continue  his 
education  in  a  period  when  part-time 
employment  is  often  impossible  to  find. 

A  precedent  exists  for  this  type  of  pro- 
gram in  tlie  urban  corp.s  that  New  York 
City  and  .some  60  other  cities  have  estab- 
lished. Tlie.se  urban  corps  program.s  have 
employed  .students  in  \ariou.s  city  agen- 
cies all  year  round  and  i>aid  80  percent 
of  their  waives  tiirous.-ii  Federal  work- 
study  fund.s.  The  work  study  for  com- 
munity service  learning  program  will  en- 
courage the  de\elopmcnt  of  successful 
programs  like  the.se  by  providmg  100 
percent  wage  reimbursement,  an  allow- 
ance for  reimbursement  of  administra- 
tive expenses  incurred  in  operating  a 
program,  and  the  opportunity  to  deal 
directly  with  the  Federal  Government 
rather  than  through  colleges. 

This  program  is  based  on  the  concept 
of  combining  work  and  learning,  origi- 
nally embodied  in  the  new  careers  pro- 
gram, which  is  increasingly  gaining  wide 
acceptance.  It  not  only  provides  a  new 
source  of  financial  assistance  to  needy 
students  and  veterans,  but  also  gives 
new  impetus  to  the  trend  for  extending 
the  learning  experience  beyond  the 
classroom  into  satisfying  community 
service. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr,  Erlenborn)  . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  addre.s.s  myself  to  several  of  the 
provisions  in  this  higher  education  bill. 
It  is  a  large,  complicated  bill,  with  many 
titles,  and  I  could  not  possibly  discuss  all 
of  them,  nor  am  I  qualified  to  discuss  all 
of  them. 

I  would  like  to  mention  first  one  part 
of  the  bill  which  basically  is  based  upon 
legislation  that  I  Introduced  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  reintroduced  in  this  Con- 
gress, calling  for  the  creation  of  a  sec- 
ondary market  for  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has 
made  the  point  that  tliere  are  no  Federal 
higher  education  programs  to  aid  the 
middle-income  groups.  I  think  that  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  is  such, 
as  Is  the  student  financial  assistance 
program  that  does  a  very  good  job  of 
aiding  the  middle-income  groups 

The  financial  institutions,  banks,  and 
so  forth,  have  performed  well  in  pro- 
viding funds  for  higher  education 
through  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program.  Many  of  the.se  financial  insti- 
tutions do  find  that  tliese  loans  are  dif- 
ferent than  their  customary  commercial 
loans  which  begin  repayment  immedi- 
ately upon  the  loan  Iciiig  granted,  and 
usually  are  reiiaid  witliin  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  T!ie  guaranteed  student 
loan,  on  tlie  other  hand,  may  not  begin 
repayment  for  4,  5,  or  maybe  as  much 
as  6  years,  and  then  the  repayment  con- 
tinues over  a  long  period  of  time,  conse- 
quently, the  financial  in.stitutions  have 
found  that  they  are  getting  a  greater  and 
greater  percentage  of  their  loanable 
fimds   invested   in    the   guaranteed   stu- 


dent loan  program  There  has  been  no 
device  such  a.s  we  have  in  housing  loans 
to  provide  a  secondary  market  for  this 
paper,  so  tliat  the  institutions  can  cash 
tins  paper  and  get  additional  funds  to  be 
reinvested  in  new  loans. 

The  provisions  in  this  bill  in  title  IV, 
part  F.  is  the  creation  of  a  student  loan 
market  as.sociation  for  such  a  secondary 
market. 

This  is  patterned  after  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  and  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, which  are  called  Fanny  May 
and  Ginny  May.  respectively,  and  the 
Student  Lxjan  Market  Association  can 
now  be  referred  to  a.;  .'^ally  May 

So  tins  new  lady  can  .lom  our  financial 
community  m  order  to  keep  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  a  good  and 
viable  program  providing  many,  many 
students  with  funds  that  tJicy  would  not 
otherwise  have  for  higher  education. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  al- 
ready in  the  debate  concerning  general 
institutional  aid.  I  woiild  like  to  address 
myself  to  this  discussion  as  well. 

There  were  certainly  many  different 
opinions  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee  on  tliis  question  of  general 
institutional  aid.  I  am  one  who  has  felt 
a  case  has  not  been  made  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  enter  into  this  new 
relationship  with  higher  education. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  crisis  in 
financing  in  higher  education  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  the  evidence  of  this 
is  slim.  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Office  of  Education  is  now  conducting  to- 
gether with  the  Columbia  Research  As- 
sociates in  Cambridge,  Mass  .  a  study  of 
the  problem  of  financing  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  S.  P. 
Marland,  Jr..  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, concerning  some  of  their  initial 
findings.  I  will  quote  from  this  letter 
which  was  dated  October  18.  1971,  where 
Commissioner  Marlanc  says: 

The  Cost  of  College — 

Which  by  the  way  is  the  name  of  the 

study — 

TTie  Cost  of  College  does  not  support  as 
strongly  the  conclusions  elsewhere  that  high- 
er education  In  general  is  facing  a  dlscourag- 
Ingly  bleak  future.  Of  those  colleges  In 
trouble,  there  are  Indications  that  the  dif- 
ficulties Involve  expenditures  rather  than 
revenue.  This  study  concludes,  in  fact,  that 
existing  financial  difficulties  In  the  institu- 
tions studied  result  In  large  part  from  In- 
ternal decisions  within  tiie  colleges  them- 
selves. Although  there  is  little  doubt  that 
some  institutions  will  continue  to  have  fi- 
nancial dLfiScultles.  much  more  can  be  done 
through  better  Institutional  management 
and  planning  to  moderate  the  Impact  of  in- 
flationary cost  Increases  and  to  reverse  his- 
torical trends  toward  lower  productivity. 

I  think  this  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
really  the  crisis  in  higher  education  fi- 
nancing is  not  as  great  as  we  mi^ht  be 
led  to  believe  by  some  who  have  been 
discu-ssing  it. 

I  sliould  like  also  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention at  this  time  tlie  testimony  of 
Alice  M.  Rivlin.  senior  fellow  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  before  the  sub- 
committee. She  said   m   her   testimony: 


Is  there  really  an  emergency  or  a  crisis 
in  higher  education  finance  and.  If  so  is  this 
t\-pe  of  Institutional  aid  program  the  best 
way  to  meet  It? 

Hard  facts  are  difficult  to  assemble  In  this 
area  My  own  Impression  from  avaUable 
snidies  and  oonversations  with  higher  educa- 
t<)rs  Ls  that  there  is  no  general  crisis  of  high- 
er education  finance.  Rather,  there  are  several 
sets  of  factors  affecting  various  kinds  of  In- 
stitutions In  various  ways  at  the  same  time, 
some  permanent  and  some  temporary. 

Then  she  goes  on  to  point  out  what 
these  factors  are: 

1.  Some  major  research  institutions  are 
suffering  from  cutbacks  In  federal  research 
programs  or  federally  funded  graduate  study 
programs.  Some  of  them  hired  tenure  faculty 
in  anticipation  of  continued  federal  fund- 
ing and  now  have  to  meet  these  sEilarles  out 
of  their  own  sources. 

2.  Some,  but  by  no  means  all.  state-sup- 
ported institutions  are  suffering  from  small- 
er than  usual  Increases  in  state  support, 
partly  due  to  state  legislative  reaction  to 
student  radicalism,  partly  to  the  general 
tightness  of  state  budgets  In  the  face  of  ris- 
ing expenditures  for  other  purposes  and  re- 
sistance to  tax  increases. 

3.  Some  Institutions,  especially  private 
ones,  are  finding  themselves  over-extended 
as  a  result  of  ambitious  attempts  over  the 
last  decade  to  improve  the  quality  and  varie- 
ty of  their  programs  to  attract  t>etter  faciUty 
and  a  more  nationally  representative  stu- 
dent body.  Some  find  themselves  with  ex- 
pensive comrrutments  to  scholarship  pro- 
grams, others  with  dormitories  and  other 
buildings,  often  financed  vrtth  federal  funds, 
that  can  no  longer  be  filled. 

4.  Some  institutions  are  suffering  the 
combined  effect  of  recent  recession  and  in- 
flation. Private  Institutions  are  the  hardest 
hit.  Private  gifts  have  dropped  sharply,  al- 
though they  seem  likely  to  recover  some- 
what this  year.  Students  are  less  likely  ih  a 
recession  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  difference 
between  public  and  private  tuition.  At  the 
same  time,  wages,  salaries,  and  other  costs 
have  continued  to  rise  steeply. 

6.  Some  Institutions  no  longer  offer  what 
students  appear  to  want. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  point  to 
address.  The  institution  that  Is  not  re- 
sponding to  today's  need  is  not  offering 
what  will  attract  the  student.  Should 
we  through  this  general  financial  aid 
program  subsidize  those  Institutions 
that  are  not  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
today's  youth  and,  therefore,  are  in  fi- 
nancial difficulty? 

There  are  many  problems  with  general 
institutional  aid.  One  of  the  questions 
I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is — 
should  we  through  this  formula  give  as- 
sistance to  very  small  institutions  who 
may  not  be  responsive — and  to  what  ex- 
tent are  we  going  to  be  aiding  these  small 
institution*? 

I  have  some  figures  from  the  Office  of 
Education  tiiat  are  really  quite  interest- 
ing— that  i£,  small  institutions  with  a 
full-time  equivalent  student  enrollment 
of  less  than  500  Tliese  are  small  institu- 
tions. Under  tlie  formula  that  is  in  the 
bill — that  is,  two-thirds  based  upon  Mrs. 
Green's  capitation,  one-third  on  the  cost 
of  education  allowance — if  $100  milUon 
V  ere  appropriated,  one  institution  with 
440  equivalent  full-time  -student  enroll- 
ment would  receive  44  percent  of  its 
general  operating  expense.  If  fully  fimd- 
ed.    Lhey    wouid   receive   42.5   percent  of 
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their  general  operating  exp«>nses  from 
this  allocation.  Almost  half  of  the  cost 
of  operating  that  institution  will  come 
Uirough  the  general  insututional  aid  tiiat 
is  proposed  ui  Uii.s  bill. 

Tliat  IS  tlie  one  largest  amount  But 
running  through  a  iisl  ol  14.  they  range 
from  11  percent.  30  percent.  25  percent, 
32  percent.  These  are  small  instuntions 
that  will  have  anywhere  from  10  percent 
to  over  40  ptTcent  of  Iheir  total  cost  of 
operating  provided  through  this  general 
financial  aid. 

I  do  not  think  tlic  case  has  been  made 
that  general  institutional  aid  is  necessary 
at  tills  time  I  thinic  the  talk  of  crisis  is 
being  used  to  pass  a  program  that  is  not 
intended  to  meet  a  crisis  A  crisis  by  its 
very  definition  is  something  that  is  of 
short  duration.  But  even  those  who  tried 
to  sell  this  program  before  our  subcom- 
mittee admitted  tliat  once  we  embark  on 
tliis.  It  would  be  a  permanent  p!Ot,'rani.  a 
permanent  new  relatiun.ship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  institutions  of 
higher  education 

One  of  tiie  provisions  calls  for  a  main- 
tenance of  effort  Tlie  maintenance  of 
effort  provision  provides  tluit  an  Institu- 
tion most  continue  to  expend  at  least  as 
much  a6  the  average  of  the  last  2  years 
of  their  exi^enditures  LXjes  this  mean 
that  if  the  institution  loses  students  they 
will  have  to  incn.ise  their  F>er-student 
expenditures  to  maitir.ain  the  same  level 
of  expenditure'.'  It  is  not  tied  to  the  per- 
puiul  expenditure  but  the  total  expend- 
itiire  of  the  in^sutution.  Does  this  mean 
tliat  if  a  State  lessens  its  support  for  a 
particular  institution,  maybe  because 
they  have  decidtxi  that  they  are  going  U> 
put  more  Stiite  funds  into  2-yeRr  com- 
munity college  institutions  and  decreas- 
ing support  for  the  4 -year  Institutions — 
does  this  mean  that  this  lessening  of 
State  support  might  then  disqualify  the 
4-year  institution  from  getting  any  aid 
imder  this  program?  I  think  this  legally 
would  happen  I  think  it  is  a  dangerous 
provision,  and  I  will  at  the  proper  time 
move  to  strike  the  title  that  provides  for 
general  institutional  aid. 

One  last  thing  I  would  like  to  discuss 
i.'i  title  X,  providing  for  nondiscrimination 
as  to  .sex  in  the  faculties  of  higher  Institu- 
tions and  also  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate enrollment.  I  think  that  it  became 
quite  clear  a  few  years  ago  when  we  had 
student  unrest  on  the  campuses,  many 
people  in  this  Hou.se  felt  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
involve  itself  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Some  of 
the  people  who  very  tellingly  made  that 
argument  a  few  years  ago  are  now  sup- 
porting this,  which  is  a  direct  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  operating  affairs  of 
instituticms.  I  have  decided  that  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  exempt  imder- 
graduate  enrollment  from  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

Since  making  that  de^isioii  I  have 
heard  from  many  of  the  institutions  that 
would  be  affected  who  are  quite  liappy 
to  know  that  such  an  ainenclmcnt  would 
ce  offered.  I  received  a  call  from  Father 
Hesburgh  this  afternoon,  who  '-aid  Notre 
D"me  was  considering  the  question  of  co- 


educational experience.  They  may  make 
some  arrangements  with  St  Mary's  Col- 
legip.  but  they  are  not  certain  they  could 
or  would  KO  ahead  with  thLs  experiment 
m  cneducatjon  if  there  were  .•^u<  h  a  pro- 
\  i>!on  a.-;  title  X. 

Other  institutions  looking  at  the  lan- 
guage m  title  X  say  that  they  started  to 
move  toward  co-edut  ation  4.  5  or  6  years 
u.;o  This  language  m  tit.'"  X  says  they 
Will  have  to  complete  that  prwess  in  a  7- 
year  pe;iod  So  upon  the  passage  of  thLs 
title  they  would  find  they  have  only  a 
year  or  two  more  in  which  to  complete 
the  7-ycar  phase-m  caJled  for  in  title  X. 

Title  X,  without  givint;  any  legislative 
direction  to  the  ()ffi<  e  of  Kducation,  says 
that  those  institutions  that  are  moving 
from  being  primarily  an  in.-;tltution  for 
one  sex  to  one  that  is  coeducational 
must  do  so  under  a  plan  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Kducation  And  yet  tliere  are 
no  legislative  guidehnes.  no  standards 
given  to  tiie  fornmi.s.sioner  of  Pklucation 
to  deteiTnine  liow  tins  should  be  done. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  a  plan  is  to  be 
filed,  they  are  going  to  have  to  set  some 
goals  or  quotas,  so  we  are  going  to  have 
in  this  area  goals  or  quotas  as  to  non- 
discrlnunation  in  sex — the  very  thing  we 
have  tneti  u>  avoid  in  nondiscrimination 
in  other  fields  and  in  employment.  The 
Civil  Rights  Art  of  1964  specifically  pro- 
hibits quotas. 

In  the  Rules  Committee  I  referred  to 
this  a&  a  sort  of  Philadelphia  plan"'  for 
institutions  of  higher  learning  with  their 
goals  for  nondiscrimination  in  sex. 

Mrs.  GREF.N  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  recall  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
in  discussion  of  EOC  was  all  in  favor  of 
the  Philadelphia  plan,  and  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  goals  then.  Has  the  gentle- 
man changed  his  plan? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  still  support  the 
Philadelphia  plan  I  just  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  impose  the  Philadelphia 
plan  on  all  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  I  feel  arguments 
are  aptly  made,  and  they  quite  con- 
vinced me  a  couple  of  years  ago,  that  we 
should  not  interfere  with  tlie  worlcings 
of  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
they  sliould  have  freedom,  and  freedom 
in  education  is  a  very  important  factor. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  is  opposed  to  quotas 
based  on  sex? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Definitely. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Then  the  gen- 
tleman would  offer  an  amendment  to  do 
away  with  quotas? 

Mr  EllLENBORN  I  am  announcing  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  do 
away  with  or  to  exempt  undergraduate 
enrollment  quotas. 

Mrs  GREKN  of  Oregon.  To  do  away 
with  quota.s  bar^d  on  sex? 

Mr.  ERI.ENBORN.  No.  I  will  move  to 


exempt  undergraduate  enrollment  from 
the  provisions  of  title  X. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  But  the  gen- 
tleman IS  oppof.ed  to  qu<)ta.s  based  on 
sex '.' 

Tiie  CHAIRM.^N  Ilie  tune  of  the  gen- 
tleman Iroiu  Iliinoib  haa  expired. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Cliair- 
man.  I  yield  tlie  k<  ntlemaji  iium  Illinois 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROVER  Mr  Cliairnian,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  tliat  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  tlie  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  tlieir 
names : 

(Roll  No.  323] 

Abourezk  EcUiardt  UcDaaald, 

AddablX)  EdmondjBon  Mich. 

Alexander  Edwards,  Calif.  McEwen 

Anderson,  111.      Edwards,  La.  McKevItt 

Anderson,  Kv-aus.  Oolo.  McUUlau 

Tenn.  Evtns,  Tenn.  Madden 

Archer  Plndley  Martin 

Arends  Flood  MlUer,  Calif. 

AsplnaU  PQl«r  MUls.  Ark. 

Baring  Praser  Mink 

Barrett  Pulton.  Tenn.  Mollohan 

Blanton  Oallflanakla  Morgan 

Boiling  Oarmats  Pike 

Brasco  Otbbona  PudeU 

Burton  Orajr  Poll 

Cabell  Oubaer  Powell 

Caffery  Ouda  Beld.  N.Y. 

Carey.  NY.  Halpem  Roberta 

Cederberg  Harrington  Rogers 

Ociler  Haraba  Booner.  NY. 

Chamberlain  Harvey  Rooenthal 

Chlsholm  Hubert  Sebellus 

Clark  Hicks.  Mass  Shipley 

Clay  Howard  Kikes 

Conto  Jamian  Klack 

Conyers  Jones.  Tenn.  Springer 

Culver  Kastenmeler  Stanton, 

Davis.  Oa.  Ke«  James  T. 

de  la  Oarza  Koch  Stokes 

Dent  KuykendaU  Tbompaon,  Oa. 

Derwlnskl  Landrum  Wldnall 

Dl|$gs  I>ong,  La.  Wilson. 

Dtngell  Long.  Md.  Charles  H. 

Dowdy  Lujan  Wcin 

du  Pont  McClory 

Dwyer  McCulloch 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  7248.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  327  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  .submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
had  consumed  40  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  had  constimed  33 
minutes.  Does  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  desire  to  yield  timC 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  very  di.*:- 
tingui.shed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  'Mr   PrFKiNSi 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman  this  is  a 
bill  that  should  be  completed  by  tomor- 
row eveninp  I  fee!  confident  if  we  ran 
obtain  the  cooperation  of  all  of  our 
friends  and  keep  a  sufficient  number  of 
Members  on  the  fk>or,  we  can  finish  gen- 
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eral  debate  witliln  the  next  hour.  On  our 
side  there  Ls  no  Intention,  no  desire  to 
take  all  the  time  allotted  for  general  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  considerable 
pride  that  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7248. 
I  am  proud  because  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  designed  a  piece 
of  legislation  which — 

Builds  on  the  successes  of  the  past, 

Departs  on  new  and  necessary  pro- 
grams, and 

Responds  in  a  meaningful  and 
significant  way  to  the  complex  and  press- 
ing problems  associated  with  the  financ- 
ing of  higher  education. 

I  am  proud  that  the  committee  fol- 
lowed the  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions of  college  administrators  rather 
than  the  ivory  tower  recommendations 
of  certain  theorists  and  economists.  In 
so  doing  we  have  a  comprehensive  meas- 
ure— one  carefully  designed  to  address 
the  magnitude  of  needs  throughout  all 
of  higher  education. 

It  recognizes  that  there  are  financial 
crises  not  only  in  institutions  of  higher 
education,  but  among  parents  and  stu- 
dents as  they  struggle  to  finance  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  higher  education. 

I  am  proud  that  it  does  not,  as  some 
have  suggested,  eliminate  from  the  scope 
of  the  Federal  interest  large  categories  of 
students  and  institutions.  It  is  a  balanced 
measure. 

It  continues  and  strengthens  previous 
Federal  commitments — 

To  exceptionally  needy  students. 

To  colleges  who  need  additional  aca- 
demic facilities. 

To  developing  Institutions  in  their  at- 
tempts to  improve  their  academic  of- 
ferings. 

And  to  disadvantaged  students  who 
need  motivational,  special  help,  and 
remedial  programs. 

There  are  some  who  have  suggested 
that  we  should  curtail  some  of  our  previ- 
ous commitments.  I,  for  one,  will  have 
no  part  of  an  authorization  bill  that,  on 
its  face,  admits  that  there  simply  is  not 
enough  money  available  to  do  the  job. 
Our  resF>on.sibllity  is  to  identify  need  and 
design  a  program  to  meet  that  need.  We 
would  be  derelict  in  our  responsibilities 
if  we  did  less. 

Again,  I  will  say  that  I  am  proud  that 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
did  not.  under  the  guise  of  targeting  aid 
and  economy,  retreat  from  previous  ob- 
jectives and  goals. 

Let  me  review  with  you  some  of  the 
Issues. 

We  had  a  choice  between  relying  solely 
on  mortgage  insurance  and  interest 
subsidy  payment^s  as  the  vehicles  to  a.ssist 
colleges  and  universities  in  meeting  the 
facilities  shortage — and  between  doing 
this  plus  extending  and  strengthening 
the  direct  loan  and  grant  programs  un- 
der the  Facilities  Act  The  former  would 
be  less  expensive— the  latter  more  effec- 
tive and  in  the  long  run  Ies.s  costly.  Tiie 
committee  chose  the  latter. 

We  had  the  choice  between  eliminating 
the  interest  subsidy  provisions  and  .spe- 
cial allowance  provLslons  In  the  insured 
loan  program— and  between  expanding 


those  provisions  so  as  to  reach  even  a 
greater  number  of  students  who  are  in 
need  of  assistance.  The  former  would 
target  assistance — the  latter  expand  cov- 
erage. The  committee  chose  the  latter. 
We  had  to  choose  whether  to  rely  solely 
on  the  pnvate  money  market  for  NDE.^- 
type  student  loans — or  to  extend  and  ex- 
piuid  title  II  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  The  committee  chose  the 
latter. 

We  were  asked  to  establish  a  Higher 
Education  P'oundation  which,  according 
to  its  proixjiients,  would  make  unneces- 
sary the  continuation  of  proven  higher 
education  programs  such  as  continuing 
education  and  community  services, 
equipment  grants  and  fellowships.  The 
committee  chose  to  extend  and  strength- 
en rather  than  terminate  these  pro- 
grams. 

We  had  a  choice  between  quote  tar- 
getting  student  aid  moneys  closed 
quote — and  between  extending  expand- 
ing and  strengthening  programs  with 
outstanding  records.  The  committee 
chose  the  latter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  continue  on,  In- 
dicating those  areas  where  the  commit- 
tee bill  responded  to  the  well-documented 
needs  at  all  levels  and  in  everv'  area  of 
higher  education.  We  properly  did  not 
allow  budgetary  considerations  to  be  the 
sole  criteria  as  we  reached  our  decisions. 
This  is  a  bill  which  is  based  on  a  solid 
foundation  of  existing  programs,  and  on 
the  very  best  evidence  and  advice  of- 
fered to  us.  Let  me  list  for  you  the  pres- 
tigious and  important  associations  who 
have  endorsed  H.R.  7248,  as  it  has  been 
rer>orted  from  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor: 

The  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges. 

The  American  Association  of  State  Col- 
leges and  Universities. 
The  American  Council  on  Education. 
The  Association  of  American  Colleges. 
The  Association  of  American  Universi- 
ties. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land  Grant  Colleges. 

The  National  Council  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities — 33  individual 
States  associations,  all  of  which  endorse 
the  bill. 

The  National  Association  of  Student 
Financial  Aid  Administrators. 

The  National  Catholic  Education  As- 
sociation. 

This  great  bill,  so  widely  endorsed  is 
largely  due  to  the  great  and  untiring 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Green  and  her  Sperial 
Subcommittee  on  Education  The  pentle- 
lady  from  Oregon  has  once  acain  put  to- 
gether a  bill  which  has  the  supjjort  of 
virtually  all  of  higher  education. 

And  tliis  has  not  been  an  easy  ta.sk. 
For  over  2  years.  Mrs.  Green's  subcom- 
mittee has  conducted  hearings  and 
studies  relative  to  proKrams  and  needs 
in  liigher  education  After  the  subcom- 
mittee had  begun  its  legislative  .sessions, 
a  Senate-pa.ssed  comprehensive  higher 
education  bill  was  referred  to  our  com- 
mittee That  bill  contains  a  number  of 
proposals  which  were  not  part  of  the 
legislation    being    worked    on    by    Mrs, 


Green's  subcommittee.  Tlie  Senate  bill 
included  a  variety  of  propa'.als  wluch 
were  then  pending  before  other  subcom- 
mittees of  our  committee.  Because  tliese 
Senate-approved  propasals  will  be 
before  us  in  conference,  the  committee 
very  carefully  considered  whether  or  not 
to  amend  our  higher  education  bill  with 
similar  provisions. 

Realizing  that  it  was  late  in  the  session 
and  that  we  would  facilitate  more  ex- 
peditious action,  the  committee  has 
amended  the  liigher  education  bill  with 
provisions  corresponding  to  similar  pro- 
visions in  the  Senate  bill.  These  include 
youth  camp  safety,  occupational  edu- 
cation, ethnic  heritage  studies,  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Education.  These 
measures  have  been  perfected  in  other 
subcommittee.^,  and  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment these  subcommittees  and  their 
chairmen — the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PuciNSKH,  for  the  leadersiiip  and 
determination  he  exercised  in  incorpo- 
rating in  this  legislation  support  for  an 
area  which  has  for  too  long  been 
neglected — postsecondary  occupational 
education.  Mr.  PuciNSKi  and  his  subcom- 
mittee are  also  responsible  for  the  ethnic 
heritage  studies  program,  a  long  over- 
due program,  title  XV  of  the  bill. 

To  Mr.  Daniels  and  his  subcommittee 
I  wish  to  express  ai^preciation  for  the 
work  on  a  measure  which.  I  am  confident, 
will  draw  the  unanimoas  praise  of  every 
Member  of  tlie  House — a  youth  camp 
safety  measure  which  will  protect  the 
very  yoimg  in  this  Nation  from  the 
hazards  involved  in  youth  campsites  and 
activities.  This  is  title  XIX  of  the  bill. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademasi  and  his  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education — for  their  work  on 
the  National  Institute  of  Education,  title 
XIV  of  the  bill. 

Obviously  in  a  bill  of  this  size,  we  are 
considering  costs  which  are  substantial. 
In  this  connection,  we  shoiild  initially 
consider  that  the  bill  affects  34  existing 
separate  higher  education  programs, 
whose  total  dollar  authorizations  this 
year  amoiuited  to  approximately  $3.5 
billion. 

In  certain  instances  the  committee  re- 
ported bill  extends  existing  authority 
with  cost  estimates  at  a  reduced  level. 
To  the  present  authorization,  we  add 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Virtually  all  of  this  is 
for  a  new  program  of  institutional  as- 
sistance. In  succeeding  years  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  sizable  increases  in  authoriza- 
tion for  student  assistance  programs,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  program  of 
support  for  occupational  education  and 
for  the  continuation  of  the  program  of 
institutional  assistance 

It  is  only  because  of  the  automatic  ex- 
tension ijrovision  approved  in  Public 
Law  91-230  that  we  are  not  today  in  a 
crisis  situation.  But  for  this  provision,  all 
higher  education  provisions  expired  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  move  on  this  legislation 
as  soon  a,s  possible  All  higher  education 
programs  being  exfmded  or  established 
are  authorized  through  fiscal  year  1976 
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In  the  bill.  This  In  my  judgment  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  aspects  of  this  legis- 
lation—for  we  will  with  passage  of  H.R, 
7248.  provide  great-er  continuation  and 
stability  to  the  Federal  role  in  higher 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  touch  upon 
only  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  I  believe  are  of  major  importance. 
H.R.  7248  continues  assistance  for  title 
ni  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  with  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  authorized 
level  of  spending.  This  program,  which 
assists  developing  Institutions  in  their  ef- 
forts to  improve  their  academic  offerings 
is  a  key  elen^ent  in  the  overall  Federal 
effort  to  broaden  and  improve  liigher 
education  opportunities. 

There  is  another  amendment  in  the 
bill  which  I  believe  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  developing  institutions.  Section  2002 
of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  raise  the  Federal  share 
on  any  higher  education  programs  when 
he  determintes  that  siich  is  necessary. 
Developing  institutions  which  are  un- 
able to  meet  the  full  Federal  sliare  will 
now  be  able  to  obtaiu  a  waiver  in  the 
statutory  requirement. 

The  program  of  special  help  for  dis- 
advantaged students  is  continued  for  4 
years  with  certain  amendments  which  I 
believe  will  make  for  a  more  effective 
overall  program.  The  committee  bill  at- 
tempts to  consolidate  the  three  programs 
so  as  Co  provide  for  more  efficient  admin- 
istration. However,  it  is  the  committees 
intention  that  these  three  separate  pro- 
grams— Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search, 
and  Special  Services — not  lose  their 
identity. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
mentioned  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  the  institutional 
aid  program  .should  be  stricken  and  that 
he  will  make  a  motion  to  do  so. 

In  the  light  of  experience,  the  bill 
would  amend  title  II  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  modernize  Federal 
support  for  coUege  libraiy  programs. 

The  bill  would,  for  example,  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  waive 
the  "maintenance  of  effort"  requirements 
in  appropriate  circumstances. 

The  maximum  amotmt  available  per 
student  in  the  fonn  of  the  unmatched 
supplementary  grants  would  also  be  in- 
creased, under  the  bill,  to  reflect  realis- 
tically the  price  trends  in  recent  years  of 
boolcs  and  other  library  materials. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  bill 
would  not  change  the  requirement  that 
three-fourths  of  the  appropriation  for 
grants  for  college  library  resources  be 
expended  for  basic  grants.  This  provision 
of  existing  law  has  l)ecn  flouted  by  the 
administration.  It  was  our  intent,  as  we 
made  plain  in  the  committee  report  on 
the  1965  act.  that  priority  be  accorded  to 
the  matched  basic  grants  of  $5,000  per 
institution,  yet  the  OfBce  of  Education 
advised  colleges  and  universities  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  that,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  basic  grant,  they  would  also  have 
to  apply  for  and  qualify  for  a  supple- 
mental grant 

The  effect  of  this  bureaucratic  require- 
ment, unsupported  by  congressional  in- 
tent or  authority,  is  to  deny  any  Federal 
support  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 


coUege."?  and  universities  that  would 
otherwi.se  be  eligible.  In  Kentucky,  for 
example,  it  has  been  estimated  that  only 
16  out  of  34  institutions  wotild  tx?  able 
to  Ret  grants  under  title  II-A  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  Nationally,  only  876  out 
of  2,161  Institutions  are  likely  to  receive 
grants,  if  the  OfRce  of  Education  persist.s 
in  this  unauthorized  and  misguided  pol- 
icy. So  that  members  may  be  aware  of 
the  consequences  in  thcLr  own  States,  I 
insert  a  3tate-by-State  tabulation  at  this 
point: 

Estimated  Rcduction  in  Institdtions  ot 
Higher  EutrcATiON  To  Oet  Fiscax  Teab  1972 
QUANTS    Dndes   HEA   Tm,«   17   A 

Instltullone  are  likely  to  receive  grants: 

AlatNUtna:  14  out  of  82. 

Alasfcft:  8  out  of  10. 

Arlmtui:  5  out  of  15. 

Arkaxisas:  9  out  of  21. 

California :  43  out  of  176. 

Oolorado :  9  out  of  28. 

Connecticut;  20  out  of  41. 

Delaware:  3  out  of  5. 

Florida:  16  out  of  59. 

Georgia:  17  out  of  44. 

Hawaii:  7  out  of  11. 

Idaho :  2  out  of  8. 

UUnols:  30  out  of  97. 

Indiana:  8  out  of  42. 

Iowa:  22  out  of  61. 

Kansas:  31  out  of  45. 

Kentucky:  16  out  of  34. 

Louisiana:  3  out  of  19. 

Maln«:  14out  of  21. 

Maryland:  24  out  of  42. 

Maasacbusetta:  3S  out  of  93. 

Miclilgan :  20  out  of  65. 

Minnesota:  22  out  of  44. 

MisslB&lppl :  18  out  of  31. 

Missouri :  27  out  of  52. 

Montana :  6  out  of  1 1 

Nebraska :  15  out  of  34. 

Nevada  :  1  out  of  3. 

New  Hampshire :  9  out  of  14. 

New  Jersey :  1 1  out  of  41 . 

New  Mexico :  5  out  of  14. 

New  York :  48  out  of  175. 

North  Carolina:  47  out  of  78. 

North  Dakota:  6  out  of  12. 

Ohio:  39  out  of  89. 

Oklahoma:  13  out  of  29. 

Oregon  :  13  out  of  32. 

Pennsylvania:  64  out  of  125. 

Rhode  Island :  3  out  of  13. 

South  Carolina:  32  out  of  46. 

South  Dakota:  5  ovit  of  14. 

Tennessee:  29  out  of  50. 

Texas:  28  out  of  93. 

Utah:  2  out  of  10. 

Vermont:  13  out  of  17. 

Virginia:  30  out  of  51. 

Wastungton:  4  out  of  34. 

West  Virginia :  9  out  of  24. 

Wisconsin :  25  out  of  59. 

Wyoming:  4  out  of  6. 

DlstHct  of  Columbia:  3  out  of  12. 

A  total  of  876  ovit  of  2.161. 

The  number  of  institutions  Is  liable  to  be 
even  more  restrlrted  In  the  event  that  aome 
of  the  above  do  not  iiave  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents enrolled. 

Similarly,  the  committee  found  it  nec- 
essary to  mandate  use  of  at  least  half 
the  funds  available  under  the  biU  for 
training  m  librananship  for  support  of 
fellowships  and  tiaineeships;  that  Ls,  for 
support  of  the  advanced  training  that 
prepares  leadership  personnel  in  contrast 
to  the  shorter,  less  complex  institute 
training  programs. 

To  offset  the  shortages  of  librarians 
with  advanced  training  that  are  present 
and  developing,  we  must  not  slacken  our 
support    of    fellowships    and    advanced 


traineeshlpe.  The  committee,  of  course, 
endorses  the  training  and  utilization  of 
aids  and  assistant-^  in  the  library  as  in 
other  in.stitutions,  but  experience  has 
amply  demonstrated  that  the  Office  of 
Education  can  benefit  from  a  clear  con- 
gressional indicr^tion  of  the  best  balance 
between  the  two  types  of  training. 

Mr.  Chairm;ui.  let  me  mention  the 
edur-ational  oj)FK)rtunity  grant  program. 
We  know  thnt  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  to  tlus  section  which  will  dras- 
tically revise  the  present  operation  of 
the  program.  Mr.  Cliairman,  tlie  evidence 
in  our  hearing  record  overwlielmingly 
demonstrates  that  the  j>rogram  as  con- 
stituted in  the  past  has  achieved  remark- 
able results.  Statistics  show  clearly  Uiat 
aid  has  been  targeted  on  the  most  dis- 
advantaged population. 

The  committee  bill  provides  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  focus.  It  provides  for 
an  Improved  State  alloLmoit  formula 
with  the  all-important  provision  that  no 
Slate  will  get  less  than  it  received  in 
fiscal  year  1972.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  assurances  and  entitlements. 
But  the  only  assurance  tliat  is  really  in- 
volved is  the  assurance  in  the  committee 
bill  that  no  State  will  receive  less  than 
it  received  In  fiscal  yeaj-  1972. 

Yes.  there  liave  been  inequities  in  the 
grant  program,  but  tliesc  arc  due  exclu- 
sively to  the  inadequate  level  of  funding 
provided.  What  is  needed  is  not  tlie  dras- 
tic revision  being  suggested  but  rather 
a  more  realistic  level  of  financial  sup- 
port. In  my  judgment,  tlie  present  pro- 
gram with  the  modifications  proposed  m 
H.R.  7248.  will  provide  a  more  effective 
mechanism  in  meetmg  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  than  will  the  prop>osed 
substitute  through  its  national  and  arbi- 
trarj'  g^uidelmes  and  criteria. 

We  have  had  much  experience  with 
such  national  criteria  and  fiuidelines 
which  more  frequently  tlian  not  create 
more  inequities  tlian  they  solve.  I  refer 
you  to  the  recent  debate  on  tlie  school 
lunch  progriim. 

I  do  not  tlilnk  tliai  anyone  can  tell  U3 
there  is  not  an  educational  crisis  in  this 
country  among  the  ccdleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

Colleges  are  closing  their  doors 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  coimtry.  We  have  a  crisis  at  all  levels 
of  education.  Clearly,  it  has  come  to  the 
point  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  make  a  greater  contribution. 

I  should  like  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
recent  studies  which  overwhelmingly 
demonstrate  the  need  for  institutional 
assistance.  I  refer  the  gentleman  from 
UUnols  to  the  Jellema  study,  to  a  study 
of  the  State  universities  and  land  grant 
colleges,  to  the  study  of  private  educa- 
tion in  New  York,  to  the  study  of  private 
education  In  Massachusetts,  to  tlie  study 
of  private  , education  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  the  numerous  other  studies 
which  have  been  conducted 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the 
economists  and  the  researchers  Look  at 
the  facts  a.s  they  exist  In  this  countrj'  to- 
day. We  have  a  crisis,  and  the  across- 
the-board  approach  taken  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Orcpon,  is  the  best  solu- 
tion that  hii.s  been  offered. 

H.R.  7248  would  provide  |955  mUlion 
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for  fiscal  year  1972  for  institutional  aid; 
fur  fiscal  year  1973  we  would  provide 
$:.004  million;  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $1,059 
nullion,  for  fiscal  year  1975,  $1,115  mU- 
lion; and  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $1,167  mil- 
lion. Let  us  keep  m  mind  in  debating 
institutional  aid  that  institutions  are 
composed  of  students.  In  my  judgment, 
this  new  program  will  be  of  direct  benefit 
to  all  parents  tind  all  students  who.  vir- 
tually without  regard  to  income  level, 
are  experiencing  difficulty  in  financing  a 
higher  education.  Aid  provided  institu- 
tions under  tliis  program  will  assist  sub- 
stantially in  holding  down — hopefully 
even  reducing — charges  which  have 
spiraled  upward  at  both  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  in  recent  years. 

Let  me  say  to  the  committee  that  this 
approach  is  supported  by  the  experts  in 
the  business.  I  have  already  listed  nu- 
merous associations  which  endorse  HJl. 
7248  as  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Bear  in  mind  that 
such  prestigious  organizations  as  the 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  tJnlversities,  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  the  Land  Grant  College 
Association,  and  the  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges — all  of  the  associations 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago — endorse  the 
institutional  assistance  program  recom- 
mended by  the  gentlewoman  from  Or- 
egon (Mrs.  Green  i  and  the  committee. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  Uiat  tliis 
approach  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  much 
more  equitable  than  any  other  sugges- 
tion, which  has  been  offered. 

So  it  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
in  the  consideration  of  this  bill  we  will  re- 
tam  the  institutional  assistance  program. 
This  is  the  best  approach  that  has  been 
brought  before  the  committee  and  it  is 
the  best  and  will  be  tiie  best  approach 
presented  to  the  House. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  this  program  has  been  care- 
fully considered.  Mrs.  Green  outhned 
this  approach  more  than  2  years  ago. 
Hearing  after  hearing  was  conducted  by 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
The  views  of  the  best  experts  in  the 
country  were  heard.  There  is  notliing 
here  tliat  is  irrational;  there  is  nothing 
in  this  approach  that  has  not  been  care- 
fully thought  out. 

I  certainly  hope  that  we  will  hold  in- 
tact the  Institutional  assistance  program 
that  we  have  brought  before  the  House. 
It  Is  a  great  program.  Tliis  is  a  great 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Dellenbacki  . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Thank  you.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  thank  tlie  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

As  has  been  said  by  several  prior 
speaker,  my  colleagues,  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely complex  bill.  We  have  here,  as 
every  one  of  us  knows,  a  bill  with  some 
20  titles.  We  have  here  180-plus  pages  of 
the  bill  as  It  is  before  us.  and  we  have 
a  host  of  individual  specific  points  on 
which  any  of  us  could  talk  and  on  which 
every  one  of  us  should  be  knowledgeable 
before  we  finally  cast  our  vote  whenever 
the  time  comes  for  voting  on  the  bill 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  cover  all  of 


the  features  involved  in  the  bill  at  this 
time,  but  I  would  like  to  talk  to  two  of 
thMn.  two  particularly  significant  issues 
as  I  see  them. 

There  has  been  prior  discussion  be- 
tween the  cliairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  ranking  member  of  the  full 
committee.  Mr.  Quie.  on  the  first  of  the 
really  critical  issues  in  controversy  on 
this  bill,  that  is,  the  matter  of  economic 
opportunity  grants.  I  am  not  going  to 
try  at  this  moment  to  go  into  it  any 
further 

Tlie  second  feature  that  has  been 
touched  on  from  several  different  stand- 
points on  which  I  would  like  to  make 
some  comment  is  the  matter  of  institu- 
tional grants. 

Let  me  say  as  a  preliminary  comment 
that  I  per.sonally  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  a  very  real  need  for  institutional 
Federal  aid  to  liigher  education  I  tiiink 
that  we  cannot  turn  back  from  tins  par- 
ticular demand. 

The  insUtutions  of  higher  education 
in  the  Nation  are  in  need,  although  they 
are  m  varying  degrees  of  need.  Por  some 
the  need  is  desperate.  But  we  do  not  at 
the  moment  have  all  of  the  sound  data 
that  we  need  in  order  to  go  forward  with 
the  beginning  of  a  sound  permanent  pro- 
gram m  this  field  of  Federal  institutional 
grants. 

There  has  been  reference  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  there  has 
been  reference  by  the  chairman  ol  the 
full  committee  as  to  how  long  the  hear- 
ings of  the  subcommitte  went  on.  We 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  talking 
amonK  our.selves  about  tins  particular  is- 
sue. We  have  dwelt  at  great  length  on 
tlic  question  of  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  series  of 
opinions  on  tliis  bill,  but  the  thing  that 
is  really  critically  lacking  t>efore  we 
launch  forth  into  a  permanent  program 
is  the  somid  data  on  which  this  Con- 
press,  moving  forward  into  a  new  field, 
should  base  any  formula  for  determin- 
ing how  many  dollars  we  should  mvest 
in  this  area  of  critical  need  and  how  those 
dollars  should  be  allocated. 

Everyone  of  us  who  has  spent  much 
time  in  a  State  legislature  or  in  this 
Congress  is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  march  of  government  in  this  type  of 
situation  is  almost  irreversible  Grant- 
ing the  need,  granting  as  some  of  us  are 
prepared  to  grant  tliat  we  should  move 
forward  to  meet  that  need,  the  practical 
irreversibility  of  any  action  we  take 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  move  sound- 
ly. Before  we  enact  legislation  in  this 
field  we  should  have  sound  data  on  which 
to  base  our  action. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  has  come 
out  with  a  report  which  makes  clear 
that  we  do  not  have  tlie  data  we  need 
We  had  a  task  force  under  the  lesuler- 
ship  of  Frank  Newman  which  has  said 
we  do  not  have  tlie  data  we  need.  We 
have  the  te.";timony  of  Ahce  Rivlin,  a 
representative  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tute, saying  that  we  do  not  have  the 
data  we  need.  Time  after  time  witnesses 
have  appeared  before  our  subcommittee 
and  said,  whether  or  not  you  feel  there 
should  be  aid  of  a  Federal  general  in- 
stitutional nature,  before  you  move  for- 


ward aiiid  create  a  formula,  the  data  you 
need  should  be  available  so  that  whatever 
you  do  is  soimd.  That  data,  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  Congress,  we  do  not 
have 

Mr.  Chairman  there  is  much  more  In- 
volved as  to  this  issue.  There  is  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  formula  should  be  ap- 
plied. We  are  faced  with  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  launch 
forth  at  all  with  this  completely  new 
role  of  tlie  Federal  Government.  We  have 
the  question  of  what  the  dynamics  of 
financing  higher  education  really  are. 

We  have  the  question  as  to  the  inter- 
play between  tuition,  endowments  and 
public  support.  When  an  institution  is 
in  a  red  mk  situation,  does  tliat  auto- 
matically mean  that  we  should  go  to  its 
aid?  When  an  mstituUon  is  working  m 
the  black,  does  that  mean  it  should  not 
get  Federal  help?  Should  an  institution 
in  the  red  and  an  mstitution  m  the  black 
be  given  exactly  the  same  kmd  of  help? 
When  we  talk  about  lower  duision  and 
upper  division  and  graduate  educauon, 
should  Federal  aid  really  be  $100  for  each 
student  for  so  many  credit  hours  m  one 
instance,  $150  m  another  and  $200  m  the 
third  instance?  We  did  not  have  the  data 
before  our  subcommittee  winch  said  that 
the  proper  relationship  is  $100.  $150  or 
$200,  or  any  other  specific  amounts. 

When  it  comes  to  the  special  question 
of  whether  a  small  institution  should  be 
given  more  help  than  a  large  mstitution, 
where  was  the  full  and  deh berate  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  which 
said  a  small  institution  should  be  given 
some  special  help  and  that  that  should 
be  a  certain  number  of  dollars  lor  an 
institution  below  200  students  and  a  cer- 
tam  number  of  dollars  for  an  institution 
be>-ond  200  students?  If  the  initial  deci- 
sion of  the  subcommittee  on  this  point 
was  based  on  sound  data,  how  does  u 
happen  that  m  a  simple  almost  unde- 
bated  amendment  made  in  the  full  com- 
rmttee,  there  was  a  50-percenl  change 
in  the  subcommittees  proposal  on  tins 
point? 

It  would  appear  either  that  the  study 
data  was  not  sound  that  the  subcommit- 
tee had  upon  which  it  made  its  decision, 
or  if  tlie  data  was  sound  the  subcommit- 
tee arrived  after  50-some  days  of  hear- 
mgs  at  a  completely  erroneous  conclu- 
sion, because  the  full  committee  went  to 
a  completely  different  level  of  imple- 
mentation. 

I  am  persuaded  that  what  it  means  is 
that  we  did  not  have  the  necessary  data 
and  still  do  not  have  it.  and  before  we 
laimch  into  a  permanent  formula  we 
should  conclude  that  we  must  have  that 
data. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  5- 
year  provisions  of  this  bill  so  far  as  aid 
of  a  general  institutional  nature  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  emergency  which  is  cried 
for  m  several  places  in  the  bill.  And  when 
we  come  to  the  question  of  what  should 
we  do  in  this  particular  area,  the  provi- 
sions of  title  VIII  lead  off  by  saying  tiiat 
the  Congress  "hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  an  emergency  condition  has  arisen 
which  threatens  the  continued  ability'  — 
and  so  on.  I  think  an  emergency  condi- 
tion has  arisen    But  the  very  fact  of  au 
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emergency  calls  for  doing  something  now, 
but  that  something  does  not  of  necessity 
have  to  be  permanent,  and  certainly 
should  not  be  permanent  until  you  have 
what  you  need  to  make  a  soiuid  perma- 
nent decision 

And  it  is  with  this  in  mind  that  we  on 
the  minority  side  rome  before  tlie  Con- 
gress and  plead,  do  not,  on  the  basis  of 
studies  which  are  not  yet  completed,  on 
which  we  have  only  .some  indications  of 
what  the  way  to  do  thLs  Ls,  do  not  for  the 
sake  of  acting  immediately  jump  the  gun 
and  move  in  an  irreversible  fashion. 

If  we  do  so  move  we  are  apt  to  find 
ourselves,  when  the  full  data  is  before  us. 
in  a  situation  which  should  not  be  final 
and  irrevocable — and  it  wil!  take  on  ihe 
nature  of  finality  if  we  lock  thi.s  in  with 
a  5-year  formula  Of  course,  it  can  be 
said  that  it  is  not  really  final  because  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  revise  the  for- 
mula next  year  and  the  vear  thereafter. 
But.  with  the  crises  that  face  the  Con- 
gress in  other  fields  than  education,  how 
many  of  you  think  that  li  is  realistic  that 
at  the  end  of  1  year,  when  the  authoriza- 
tion locks  all  of  it  up  for  5  years,  we  are 
really  going  to  go  into  it  thoroughly  and 
restudy  it  before  that  should  become  re- 
quired'' 

The  only  way  to  be  sure  there  is  a  re- 
study  is  to  provide  a  .short-time  author- 
ization,   and    ti'.e    minority's   prnix>sal   In 

this  particular  area  reduces  the  term  to 
2  years. 

Let  us  secure  the  facts  and  let  us  move 
now  Let  us  move  now  on  the  basis  of 
the  crisis  to  take  care  of  the  crLsis  that 
some  of  us  feel  very  .strontrly  does  exist. 
But  let  us  not  under  the  banner  of  a 
crisis  and  under  tlie  cry  of  '  emergency 
aid"  lock  in  without  adequate  back- 
ground study  that  which  is  apt  to  be- 
come permanent,  and  do  what  many  of 
ujs  in  the  future  may  very  well  wish  we 
had  not  done  in  writmg  a  permanent 
formula. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  to  which  I 
would  like  to  make  comment  is  what  I 
consider  one  of  its  serious  defects.  The 
defect  is  that  it  does  not  Include  any  au- 
thorization for  the  proposed  National 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education,  or.  as 
It  Is  termed  in  the  Senate  bill  dealing 
with  this  particular  field,  the  National 
Foundation  for  Past-Secondary  Educa- 
tion But  by  whatever  title  we  call  it  we 
are  faced  in  this  tjrpe  of  situation  In 
higher  education  in  addition  to  the  crisis, 
or  emiergency.  of  keeping  the  educational 
6hip  afloat,  with  a  second  crisis  or  great 
need. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Oregon  haa  expired. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr  DELLENBACK  Mr  Chairman,  as 
I  started  to  say,  the  second  type  of  crisis 
that  hiKher  education  faces  is  In  addi- 
tion to  the  crisis  of  keeping  the  educa- 
tional ship  afloat  while  we  take  care  of 
operating  ex!>en'^es,  it  is  the  crisis  and 
the  need  for  reform,  for  innovation  with 
ttie  funds  In  the  hands  of  the  institutions 
to  d'j  wiiat  they  themselves  have  come 
forth  with  time  after  lixne  In  the  way  of 
propotais  winch  tiiey  would  like  to  imple- 
ment, but  which  in  their  operating  biidg- 
ets  they  have  no  funds  to  implement 
and  which,  as  they  look  to  other  sources 


of  possible  availability  of  money,  they 
find  no  such  funds  are  available.  Thie 
crisis  or  need  is  Just  not  taken  care  of  In 
this  bill. 

Stated  simply,  the  purpose  of  the 
Foundation  would  be  to  help  colleges  and 
universities  help  them-selves  to  change 
and  grow  r>o  that  they  may  substantially 
enhance  their  capacity  to  serve  the  needs 
of  all  citizens. 

I  want  to  make  very  clear  from  Uie 
ouUset  that  there  are  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  P\)Uiidation.  which 
was  proposed  by  the  administration,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
Basically,  the  Institute  would  research 
and  study  the  need  for  change  while  the 
Foundation  would  implement  change. 
The  process  in  NIE  would  be  concerned 
with  questions,  while  the  f\iundation 
would  be  concerned  with  answers  that 
have  originated  in  the  higher  education 
community. 

This  last  point  is  significant:  the 
Foimdazlon  would  reward  institutional 
initiative,  so  that  funds  would  go  to  those 
in.^titiitions  which  had  decided  on  their 
own  that  they  wanted  to  Institute  reform. 

As  early  as  1968  ttie  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  called  for 
ilie  establishment  of  a  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Dcvleopment  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation. 

Mr      STKIGEH*     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 

Chiirman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman, 

Mr  STEIGKR  of  'Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

I  simply  want  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

I  think  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  was  derelict  very  seriously  In 
its  refusal  to  Include  as  part  of  this  high- 
er education  package  an  opportunity  for 
providing  funds  to  innovate  postsecond- 
ary  education  In  the  United  States. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  this  is  one 
of  tlie  serious  weaknesses  existing  now 
within  higher  education — at  a  time  when 
funds  are  tight  and,  it  seems  to  me,  very 
shortsighted  and  counterproductive  to 
deny  institutions  the  opportunity  to  get 
additional  resources  through  a  founda- 
tion as  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  iMr.  Dellenbacki  and  imder 
whose  leadership  this  proposal  has  come 
a  long,  long  way. 

I  support  the  gentleman  in  hLs  efforts 
to  support  the  foundation  and  would  ask 
the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  true,  not  only 
is  the  Carnegie  Commission  strongly  in 
supix)rt  of  the  foundation  but  associa- 
tions of  higher  education  like  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  and  other 
groups  of  that  kind  who  have  indicated 
their  support  fiir  tliLs  concept? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK  The  gentleman  is 
absolutley  correct  and  I  appreciate  very 
much   the   gentleman's   remarks. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  only  the  Carnegie 
Commission  which  has  supported  the 
idea  of  such  a  foundation  I  was  refer- 
ring to  the  Caniegle  Commission  as  hav- 
ing first  put  forth  this  Idea  some  3  years 
ago.  But  there  have  kx  en  a  ho.st  of  indi- 
vidual Institutions  and  individual  asso- 
ciations which  have  also  voiced  strong 
support  for  this  concept — as  indeed  al- 
most any  person  closely  tied  to  higher 


education  In  my  thinking  could,  and 
would,  voice  strong  support  If  they  really 
understand  what  It  Is  proposed  to  do 

As  I  was  saying,  as  early  as  1968,  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Foundation  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Higher  Education  To  quote  from 
the  Commission's  highly  regarded  re- 
port. "Quality  and  Equality:  New  Levels 
of  Federal  Responsibility  for  Higher 
Education": 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  federal 
government  can  play  an  extremely  vfUuable 
role  in  enci'iira«tnp  developnientjil  programs 
in  hlglier  ecliicaiu>n  by  provldlnf;  initial 
luiida  ior  such  undertaking.^.  Tlie  coniinu- 
Ing  rise  In  tlie  ci.»il8  of  higher  education 
maJces  It  particularly  lnip<jrta.iu  to  develop 
existing  facilities  to  their  greatest  potential 
and  to  try  out  new  methods  and  technlque.s 
In  order  to  Improve  operational  efficiency  and 
quality.  But  many  inatltullorus  find  that 
they  do  not  have  a  margin  of  funds  for  sucb 
undertakings. 

The  Commission  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Foundation  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Higher  Education  to  provide 
encouragement,  advice,  review,  and  flnancliU 
support  for  lnstlt\iUonaI  prograais  designed 
to  provide  new  directions  In  curricula, 
strengthening  of  essential  areas  that  have 
fallen  behind  or  that  have  never  been  ade- 
quately developed  because  of  inadequate 
funding,  and  development  of  programs  to 
Improve  educational  processes  and  tech- 
niques. The  Foundation  would  be  a  govern- 
mental agency  operating  under  the  direction 
of  a  board  and  organized  along  the  imee 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission, the  need  for  such  a  foiindatlon 
has  not  diminished  since  1968.  Indeed, 
in  the  1970  supplement  to  their  report, 
the  Commission  reiterated  their  support 
for  the  concept. 

I  think  every  one  of  us  here  today  sees 
that  continued  reform  and  innovative 
growth  are  essential  In  higher  education 
today.  The  need  for  fresh  vision  and  new 
techniques  has  been  manifested  in  a 
number  of  different  ways:  student  dis- 
content and  unrest,  disaffected  faculties, 
declining  private  support  at  a  time  when 
enrollments  are  soaring  and  a  general 
loss  of  purpose. 

Yet  at  a  time  when  much  of  society  Is 
demanding  change  in  higher  education, 
institutions  are  caught  In  such  tight  fi- 
nancial squeeze  that  they  are  forced  to 
set  aside  innovative  projects.  I  believe 
we  must  Insure  that  colleges  and  uni- 
versities do  not  postpone  reform  in  the 
face  of  severe  financial  dilHcultics.  The 
theory  that  we  cannot  afford  irmovatlon 
In  times  of  fiscal  stringency  threatens  the 
ability  of  higher  education  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  society  in  the  future. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  potential  for 
reform  is  very  much  evident  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  today  in  the 
form  of  exciting  new  pror>osals  for  learn- 
ing approaches.  Regrettably,  however, 
much  of  this  potential  Is  not  being 
realized  because  no  funds  are  available. 

It  is  this  potential  for  self-directed 
change  that  the  foundation  can  help 
realize.  It  could  provide,  for  the  first  time, 
a  stable  source  of  funds  to  which  insti- 
tutions can  turn  when  they  want  to  Ini- 
tiate new  approaches  but  lack  support. 

For  examplf : 

Grandview  College  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
needs  $50,000  to  develop  a  special  pro- 
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gram  for  talented  youth  in  cooperation 
with  two  other  other  educational  Insti- 
tutions. 

American  University  is  requesting  $1 
million  to  begin  an  expenmenial  career- 
education  program  that  will  involve  stu- 
dents and  laculty  in  a  new  problem- 
oriented   curriculum. 

Pikesville  College  in  Kentucky  Is  seek- 
ing $500,000  to  develop  a  coopei-ative  ar- 
rangements among  60  colleges  in  13 
States  in  Appalachia  where  each  col- 
lege would  develop  expertise  for  the 
group  In  one  area  which  would  be  of  as- 
sistance to  students  from  that  region. 
The  proposal  is  known  as  Project  Apex, 

Evergreen  State  College  in  Washing- 
ton has  .sought  $72,500  for  an  innovative 
program  of  recruitinc  students  and  plac- 
ing them  in  field  assignments  as  part  of 
the  academic  curriculums. 

The  State  University  of  New  York 
College  at  Old  Westbury  is  also  in  need 
of  funds  for  the  placement  of  students  in 
field  a.ssignment,s  Old  Westbury  is  seek- 
ing $100,000  that  cannot  be  provided  by 
the  State  of  New  'V'ork. 

The  College  of  Human  Services  in  New 
York  City,  known  to  many  of  us  as  a  very 
exciting  and  creative  institution,  has 
been  unable  to  find  $95,000  to  assist  its 
students  in  obtaining  paraprofessional 
training. 

Many  inore  examples  cotUd  be  cited. 
But  the  point  is  clear.  Without  new 
sources  of  aid.  embryonic  reform  projects 
will  be  still-born. 

The  Foundation,  an  agency  within 
HEW  with  a  presidentially  appointed 
and  Senate-confirmed  Director  and 
Board  of  Directors,  would  meet  this  need. 
Its  mission  is  to  provide  ftu^ding  for 
projects  which  will  try  out  new  directions 
in  post-secondary  education  After  its 
initial  breakin  year,  funded  at  a  level  of 
$100  million,  the  Foundation  would  be  an 
essential  source  of  assistance  for  a  vari- 
ety of  experiments  with  new  approaches 
to  learning 

The  Foiuidation — a  flexible  agency  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  post-second- 
ary communities  and  directed  toward 
genuine  reform  and  change — would  be  a 
major  contribution  to  the  continued 
fruitful  growth  of  American  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr,  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  count. 

Ftfty-seven  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll   No,  324) 


Abemethy 

Brasoo 

Culver 

Abourezk 

Brooka 

Danlelson 

Addabbo 

Buchanan 

Da  via.  Oa. 

Alexander 

Burton 

Dent 

Anderson.  111. 

Byrne.  Pa 

Derwlnskl 

Anderson. 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Dl»{«8 

Tenn. 

c»b«n 

Dom 

Archer 

Cafferr 

Dowdy 

Arends 

Carey   N  Y 

DiUskl 

BarlnK 

r^derljrrg 

c1\i  Pfint 

Barrett 

Celler 

DwTer 

Belcher 

Chlaholm 

Ki  khardt 

BeU 

Clark 

Edmondson 

Bl»K't?l 

ClBT 

Edwards  Cb 

Blanton 

Oollln*,  Tex 

Bd wards.  La 

BotKS 

Oolmer 

Kvans  Oolo 

Bol&nd 

Conle 

Evins  Tenn 

BoUlng 

Conjrara 

FJndJey 

Fish 

King 

Held.  NY. 

F1c«;k1 

Koch 

Rlegle 

Foley 

Kuykendall 

Roberts 

Ford. 

LAndgrebe 

Ropers 

WUliam  D. 

Landrum 

Rcxjney   N  Y 

Fraaer 

Lennoa 

Rooney.  Pa 

Freluighuysen 

Long.  La, 

Rosentha; 

Oallflanakls 

Long.  Md. 

Baylor 

Gartnatz 

Lu)an 

Selberling 

Oetlys 

McCulloch 

Shipley 

Olbbons 

McDonald. 

Sikes 

Ooldwater 

Mich. 

Sisk 

Gray 

McMillan 

Slack 

Grlfflths 

Macdonald, 

Smith.  Calif 

Gubser 

Mass. 

Springer 

Gude 

Madden 

Stanton. 

Hal  pern 

Martin 

James  V" 

Hanley 

Miller.  Calif 

Stephens 

Hansen,  Wash, 

Mills.  Ark. 

Stokes 

Harsha 

Mink 

Sullivan 

Harvey 

Minshall 

Symington 

Hawkins 

MlzeU 

Talcott 

Hubert 

Moilohan 

Trague.  Calif. 

Hicks.  Mass 

Morgan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Hollfleld 

Moss 

Thompson   Ga 

Howard 

Patina  n 

miman 

Jacobs 

Pepper 

Van  Deerlm 

Jarmaii 

Pike 

WldnaU 

Johnson.  Pa 

Podell 

Wilson. 

Jonas 

Poff 

Charles  H. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Powell 

Winn 

Jones.  Tenn, 

Purcell 

Wolff 

Karth 

QuUlen 

Kee 

Bees 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Wright.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  7248.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,   he   had   dnected   the   roll   to   t>e 

called,  when  281  Member,"^  responded  \.o 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  name.<:  of  the  absemees  to 
b3  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
had  consumed  50  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qtnii  had 
consumed  48  minutes. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
or  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  desire 
to  yield  time^ 

Mrs  GREEIN  of  Oregon,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  'Mr  Brademas', 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Chairman  I  rise 
in  support  of  title  XIV,  tlie  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  Respondmg  to  the 
call  of  President  Nixon  in  his  March  3. 
1970  message  to  Congress  on  educational 
reform,  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  of  both  parties  pave 
strong  support  for  this  proposal  of  the 
President, 

Explaininc  the  need  for  tlie  establisli- 
ment  of  a  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, the  President  declared  last  year 
that.  "We  are  not  getting  as  much  as 
we  .■^hould  out  of  tlie  dollars  we  spend  on 
education,"  and  that  it  was  time  for  "a 
searching  re-examination  of  our  entire 
approach  to  learning,' 

Mr.  Chairman,  reseaixh  and  develop- 
ment in  education  lias  ne\er  received 
adequate  support. 

Indeed,  in  comparison  to  health  re- 
search, for  example,  research  in  educa- 
tion has  commanded  meager  resources 
and  recruited  a  relatively  small  com- 
munity of  .scholnr.s 

Since  1959,  the  Nation  lias  spent  less 
than  $1  billion  on  educational  research — 
and  $14  billion  on  health  research 

Today  research  and  development  re- 
ceive barely  0.3  percent  of  the  education 


dollar — and  4.6  percent  of  the  health  dol- 
lar. 

In  1968.  the  nimiber  of  man-years  de- 
voted to  research  and  development  came 
to  5.390  in  education — and  59.500  in 
health. 

T^ie  nimiber  of  researchers  working  on 
education  is  only  4,000  or  S,000 — and  30.- 
000  receive  support  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health 

InsufBtient  resources  and  iiersormel 
have  not  been  the  only  hindrances  to  a 
vigorous  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment effort. 

Education  research  has  been  con- 
centrated heavily  on  a  few  university 
campuses — most  of  it  has  laeen  conducted 
in  some  200  such  instituuons  Ver>-  few 
results  have  emerged  from  other  kinds 
of  institutions. 

Another  hmdrance  has  been  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  mechanism  to  enable  edu- 
cation constimers — teachers,  students 
and  a  decent  market — to  maxe  effective 
use  of  new  a;iproache.<;  emerging  from 
our  research  and  development  efforts. 

Finally,  educational  research  has 
lacked  the  leadersliip  of  a  national  agen- 
cy with  Ixigh  visibiJity  and  institutional 
strength  The  creation  of  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Eklucation  would  place  leader- 
ship in  ju.'it  such  an  agency 

Mr  Chairman  the  proposed  Institute 
would    have   the   authority    to  ."support   a 

broad  range  of  research  and  development 
acunties  at  every  level  of  education,  pre- 
.«;chooI  throuph  postgraduate  school. 
within  formula  in.>;tuutions  of  learning 
and  in  nonforma!  learning  situations 

The  new  agency  would  be  placed  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  an  entity  ."separate  from 
the  Office  of  Education  The  district  or- 
ganizational idenuty  of  the  Insutute 
would  permit  it  botn  the  visibility  and 
flexibility  it  reqmres  to  be  effective. 

The  Institute  would  be  led  by  a  Direc- 
tor of  llie  same  executive  level  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  Uie  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  A  National  Advisory 
council  on  Educaticii  Research  and 
Development  also  presidentially  ap- 
iMjiiited.  would  bnng  together  outsi&nd- 
mg  persons  from  the  public  and  private 
.•sectors  to  advise  the  Director  on  In- 
stitute policy  In  addition,  the  Council 
will  report  aimuaily  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  Uie  President  and  to 
Con,sress 

The  Director  will  ha\e  i-iXM-ia,  aaliior- 
ity  to  hire  and  compensate  staff  —  up  to 
one-third  of  the  full-imie  regular  tech- 
nical or  professjonal  employees — exempt 
from  Ci\i!  Service  classification  law  This 
authority  will  pernut  tlie  Institute  to 
evolve  the  kind  of  special  staffing  pat- 
terns wliich  oilier  outst&ndiug  research 
and  development  agencies  siich  as  the 
Natiofial  Science  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  have  found  so 
successful.  Indeed,  indispensable  in  at- 
tracUrtg  outstandliig  researchers  For  ex- 
ample this  exemption  will  allow  distm- 
gtuslied  scholars  and  researclier;«  whose 
permanent  ciireer  commitments  are  to 
universities  or  school  systems  to  ser\e  at 
the  Institute  on  a  short-term  basis 

Most   of   the   research   acimlies    now 
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vested  in  the  Office  of  Education  will  be 
trani;ferred  to  the  Institute.  The  Nation- 
al I:i>';ri!,e  of  Education  will  assume  re- 
sp<j;_3ib;:ity  for  basic  and  applied  re- 
search and  development  renters;  region- 
al education  laboratories;  researcher 
training  and  experimental  schools.  The 
Office  of  Education  will  retain  respon- 
sibility for  education  policy  research  re- 
lating to  Office  of  Education  programs, 
statistical  gathering,  some  demonstration 
projects,  and  a  modest  share  of  dissemi- 
nation activities  serving  both  agencies. 
The  Institute,  however,  will  have  prin- 
cipal responsibility  for  dissemination  of 
the  results  of  research. 

Although  the  National  Institute  of  Ed- 
ucation would  conduct  a  small  amount 
of  in-house  research,  most  of  its  work 
would  be  performed  by  grant,  contract, 
or  other  arrangement,  by  other  agencies. 
Institutions,  and  individuals. 

It  is  anticipated  that  an  increase  in 
funds  for  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment will  accompany  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. Ninety  million  dollars  is  now  spent 
under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act. 
During  the  first  year  of  operation — 
fiscal  year  1972 — $3  million  is  budgeted 
for  the  planning  of  the  Institute.  In  fiscal 
year  1973,  the  first  year  of  the  Institutes 
full  operation,  the  agency's  budget  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  at  $150  million,  of  which 
$118  million  represents  on-going  pro- 
grams and  $32  million,  new  monies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  will: 

Provide  a  new  beginning  for  research 
and  development  at  every  level  of  Ameri- 
can education,  preschool  through  post 
graduate  school,  in  formal  institutions  of 
learning  and  outside  them. 

Provide  a  focal  point  for  bringing  to- 
gether a  consistuency  of  consumers,  re- 
searchers and  interested  public  for  edu- 
cational research. 

Provide  enough  stability  in  research 
policy  to  malce  it  possible  to  carry  out 
plans  and  obtain  results. 

Provide  visibility  to  the  research  effort. 

Make  possible  a  personnel  policy  such 
as  exists  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation In  order  to  insure  the  highest 
quality  of  research. 

Do  for  education  what  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  are  doing  for 
health — increase  available  resources  and 
provide  a  focal  point  for  planning  and 
program  implementation. 

Increase  the  likelihood  of  getting  the 
results  of  research  and  development  into 
education  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  XIV  of  this  bill  Is 
the  result  of  considerable  work  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  your  parties,  but  I  should  like 
to  take  tills  opportunity  to  acknowledge, 
too,  the  Important  work  done  by  Dr. 
Roger  E.  Levien,  of  the  Rand  Corp., 
whose  study,  "National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation: Preliminary  Plan  for  the  Pro- 
posed Institution,"  hivs  been  most  useful 
to  Members  working  on  the  bill.  Com- 
missioned in  1970  to  work  on  this  le^sla- 
tion  by  then  Commi.ssioner  of  Education, 
the  late  James  Allen.  Dr  Levien  has 
since  that  time  performed  a  valuable 
service  not  only  for  the  admini.stration 


but  also  for  tlie  committee  .studying  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Cliiiirman,  although  I  do  not  al- 
ways find  my.Nflf  in  agreement  with 
Pre.'^ident  Nixon.  I  believe  the  National 
Institute  of  Educaiion  he  ha.s  i.)roposed  is 
a  splendid  initiative  that  can  do  much 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education  in 
our  coimtry  by  focusing  the  best  research 
effects  in  the  problems  of  real  teachers 
and  real  students  in  real  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities. 

I  hope  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  will  give  the  same  bipartisan  sup- 
port to  this  measure  which  it  received 
from  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like  also 
to  commend  him  for  his  leadership  in  the 
development  of  this  legislation  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Education.  Inas- 
much as  section  1405  of  the  bill  provides 
for  an  exemption  for  certain  clinical  and 
professional  personnel  from  the  civil 
service  requirements,  I  would  like  to  out- 
line for  the  Members  of  the  House  exam- 
ples in  other  agencies  and  departments 
where  similar  exceptions  have  been 
granted  by  statute. 

The  outline  follows : 
PosrrioNS  Exceptxd  Fbom  the  CoMPrrrrtrx 
Servick  bt  Statute 
entirk  kxectttive  civil  servick 

BmploTinent  under  section  15  of  the  Act 
of  August  2,    1946    (PL  79-600.    60  Stat.    810: 

5  U.S.C.  65a),  which  reads:  "The  head  of 
any  dep&rtment,  when  authorized  in  an  ap- 
propriation or  otJier  Act,  may  procure  the 
temporary  (not  In  excess  of  one  year)  or 
Intermittent  services  ol  experts  or  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof.  Including 
stenographic  reporting  servlcee.  by  contract, 
and  In  such  cases  such  service  shall  be  with- 
out regard  to  the  clvll-servIce  •  •  •  laws 
•  •  •  ■• 

Personnel  outside  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  necessary  to 
carry  out  tiie  functions  under  title  rv  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (Act  of  June  30,  1949. 
as  amended:  63  Stat.  398:  74  Stat.  418:  40 
tJ.S.C.  614(c)  )  of  the  head  of  each  executive 
agency  responsible  for  the  disposal  of  foreign 
excess  property  under  that  title. 

Temporary  or  Intermittent  services  of  ex- 
perts or  consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 
Including  stenographic  reporting  services,  by 
contract,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  food  and  feed  conservation  program  pro- 
vided for  bv  section  8  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 30.  1947  (61  Stat.  917;  60  App.  U.S.C. 
1918). 

Personal  service  paid  from  the  appropria- 
tion under  the  heading  "Emergency  Fund 
for  the  President."  In  the  Treasury.  Post 
Office,  and  Executive  Office  Appropriation 
Act.  1965  (title  III  of  PL  88-392.  Augtist  1, 
1964;  78  Stat.  374). 

Temporary  additional  personnel  employed 
by  any  Federal  agency  for  activities  under 
section  7  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(64  Stat,  nil;  42  U.S.C.  1856f),  "An  act  to 
authorize  Federal  assistance  to  States  and 
local  governments  In  major  disasters,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Personnel  employed  by  a  local  educational 
agency,  or  the  bead  of  a  Federal  department 
or  agency,  which  has  arranged  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  to  provide  for  certain 
children  In  areas  affected  by  Federal  activi- 
ties, education  comparable  to  the  maximum 


extent  practicable  to  specified  standards 
(section  6(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950,  64  Stat.  1107.  20  U.S.C.  241.  as  amended 
by  section  8  of  Public  Law  83-248.  Aufrusst  8. 
1953.  67  Stat.  536  and  further  amended  by 
69  Stat.  433.  and  74  Stat   89  i 

Readers  for  blind  Government  employees. 
The  bead  of  each  department  is  authorized 
to  employ,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  a  reading  assistant,  or  assistants 
for  any  blind  employee  of  the  department,  to 
serve  without  compensation  from  the  de- 
partment. (PL  87-614,  August  29,  1962;  76 
Stat,  408,  5U£.C.  43a). 

EXXCCTTVZ  OFFICE  OF  THE  PaESIUENT 

The  White  House  Office.  Personal  services 
paid  from  the  appropriation  under  the  head- 
ing "Salaries  and  Expenses"  In  the  Treasury, 
Poet  onice,  and  Executive  Office  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1965  (title  III  of  Public  Law  88-392, 
AugUit  1.  1964;  78  Stat.  373). 

Employees  paid  from  the  appropriation 
under  the  headings  "Executive  Mansion  and 
Grounds"  and  "Special  Projects"  In  the 
Treasury.  Post  Office,  and  Executive  Office 
Appropriation  Act,  1966  (title  III  of  PL  88- 
392,  August  1.  1964;  78  Stat.  373) . 

Central  Intelligence  Agency.  All  positions. 
(Section  8,  formerly  section  10  of  the  Act 
of  June  20.  1949;  63  Stat.  212;  renumbered 
72  Stat.  337;   50  U.S.C.  403J). 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Specialists 
and  other  experts  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  (60  Stat.  24:   15  U.S.C.  1023(b>). 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council. 
Seven  employees  who  may  l>e  paid  without 
regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  at 
rates  not  above  the  highest  rate  of  grade 
OS-18.  (PL  86-568.  July  29.  1958:  72  Stat. 
428;  as  amended  by  PL  87-367;  October  4, 
1961;  76  Stat,  792;  and  further  amended  by 
PL  88-426,  August  14,  1064;  78  SUt.  428;  42 
U.S.C.  2471(f)  ). 

National  Council  on  the  Arts.  Temporary 
and  Intermittent  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants (PL  88-579,  September  3,  1964;  78 
Stat.  907;   20  U.S.C.  788(b)). 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  One  or 
more  advisory  committees  to  advise  the  Di- 
rector on  his  functions  under  the  Ek;onomlc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (PL  88-452,  August 
20.  1964;  78  Stat.  529;   42  U.S.C.  2942(c)). 

National  Advisory  Council  In  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  review  the  opera- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Office.  Composed 
of  the  Director  and  not  more  than  fourteen 
additional  members.  (PL  88-452,  August  20, 
1964;   78  Stat.  531;   42  U.S.C.  2946) 

DEPARTMENT     OF     ACRICTJl-TtlBB 

Employment  on  a  temporary  basis  and  for 
a  term  not  to  exceed  6  months  In  any  fiscal 
year  of  technically  qualified  persons,  firms, 
or  organizations  to  perform  research,  Inspec- 
tion, classification,  technical,  or  other  special 
services  necessary  to  the  administration  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (60 
Stat.  1091;   August  14,  1946;   7  U.S.C.  1627). 

Advisory  committee,  size  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  study 
data  and  make  recommendations  upon  re- 
quest of  an  appUcant  who  has  been  refused 
registration  of  an  economic  poison  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentl- 
clde  Act,  as  amended.  (PL  88-305.  May  12, 
1964;  78  Stat.  191:  7  U.S.C.  135b(c)  ) . 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Expert 
positions  (82  Stat.  1073,  June  29.  1948.  as 
amended  by  PL  81-85,  June  7,  1949;  16 
use.  714h). 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  Per- 
sonnel paid  by  the  hour,  day.  or  month  when 
actually  employed,  and  county  crop  Insur- 
ance committeemen  (Act  of  August  25,  1949; 
63  Stat.  665:  7  U  S  C.  1607(a)). 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

Experts  in  marine  Insurance  necessary  un- 
der Utle  XII,  "War  Risk  Inciirance  of  tiie 
Merchant  Marine  Art,  1P36."  as  amended. 
(The    excepting    provision    Is    In    the    Act   of 
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September  7,  1950;  64  Stat.  776;  46  U.S.C. 
1289(e).) 

A  U.8.  Commissioner.  New  York  World's 
Fair  (PL  87-545,  July  25,  1962:  76  Stat.  210). 

Area  Redevelopment  Administration.  To 
the  extent  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
finds  neceseary,  temporary  ( not  In  excess  of 
6  months)  service  of  experts  or  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof.  Including  steno- 
graphic reporting  services,  by  contract  or  ap- 
pointment to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  (PL  87-27,  May  1, 
1961;    76  Stat.  57;   42  U.S  C.  2511(10)). 

National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Employees 
conducting  observations  on  radio  propaga- 
tion phenomena  la  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic 
regions  (Act  of  September  2.  1958;  15  U.S.C. 
278e;  as  amended  by  PL  88-527.  August  31, 
1964;  78  Stat.  723). 

Weather  Bureau.  Employees  to  conduct 
meteorological  investigations  In  the  Arctic 
region  (Act  of  June  2,  1948:  62  Stat.  286;  15 
U.S.C.  327:  as  amended  by  PL  86  397,  March 
28,  I960:  74  Stat.  11). 

DEPARTMENT   OF  DEFENSE 

National  Security  Agency.  All  positions. 
(PL  86-36;  73  Stat.  63;  50  U.S.C.  402;  as 
amended  by  PL  88-290;   78  Stat.  168.) 

Department  of  the  Army.  Experts  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  entrusted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under  the  Bonne- 
ville Project  Act,  as  amended  (50  Stat.  736. 
August  20,  1937.  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
October  23.  1945,  69  Stat.  547;  16  U.S.C. 
8321). 

Employment  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  paid  from  the  appropriation 
made  under  the  heading  "R}rukyu  Islands, 
Army  Administration"  In  title  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1965  (PL  88-634;  78  Stat. 
1020)  when  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  appropriation. 

Note. — The  Act  of  June  19.  1952  (PL  82- 
397;  5  U.S.C.  160k)  provides:  "That  civilian 
employees,  compensated  from  nonappro- 
priated funds  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service,  Army  and  Air  Force  Motion 
Picture  Service.  Navy  Ship's  Stores  Ashore, 
Navy  exchanges.  Marine  Corps  exchanges. 
Coast  Guard  exchanges,  and  other  instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  States  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Forces  conducted 
for  the  comfort,  pleasure,  contentment,  and 
mental  and  physical  Improvement  of  person- 
nel of  the  Armed  Forces,  shall  not  be  held 
and  considered  as  employees  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  any  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  .  .  ." 

DEPARTMENT    OF     HEALTH.    EDUCATION,     AND 
WELFARE 

Advisory  Council  on  Public  Welfare.  Twelve 
members.  To  be  appointed  originally  in  1964; 
thereafter  Councils  may  be  appointed  from 
time  to  time.  Each  Council  Is  to  report  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  not  later  than 
July  1  of  the  second  year  after  the  year  In 
which  appointed,  and  each  then  will  cease 
to  exl.st  (PL  87-643.  July  25,  1962:  76  Stat. 
191:    42   use.    1314(b).    (d).    (e).) 

Advisory  Committees.  Advisory  committees 
the  Secretary  deems  advisable  to  help  carry 
out  the  functions  under  the  General  Welfare 
Amendments  Act  of  1962.  (PL  87-543,  July 
25,  1962;  76  Stat.  91:  42  U.S.C.  1314(f i   ) 

Office  of  Education.  Twelve  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  New  Educational 
Media;  and  as  deemed  advisable  by  the  Com- 
missioner, experts  in  the  utilization  and 
adaptation  of  television,  radio,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  other  related  media  of  communi- 
cation for  educational  purposes.  (Section  761 
(a)  and  762,  PL  85-864,  September  2.  1958; 
72  Stat.  1596.  1597:  20  U.S.C    561(ai,  562  ) 

Adi'isory  Committee  on  Graduate  Educa- 
tion. Eight  members.  (PL  88-204.  December 
16,  1963;  77  Stat.  371;  20  U  .S  C    733  (a  i) 

Advisory  Committee  on  Vocatmnal  Educa- 
tion. Twelve  members.  (PL  88-210  December 
18,  1963;  77  Stat.  410;  20  U.S.C.  35h(a).) 


Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. To  be  appointed  In  1966  and  submit 
report  by  January  1  1968  Successtjr  councils 
wUl  be  appointed  thereaiter  at  Intervals  of 
not  more  than  five  years  Twelve  members. 
(PL  88-210,  December  18,  1963;  77  Stat.  411; 
20U.S.C.  35J.) 

Committee  to  review  nurse  training  pro- 
grams. To  be  appointed  before  July  1.  1967. 
(PL  88-581.  September  4,  1964;  78  Stat.  917; 
42  U,S.C.298(bi.) 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
for  Health  Professions.  Sixteen  members.  (PL 
88-129,  September  24,  1963;  77  Stat.  169, 
42  U.S.C.  293e(a).) 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Nurse  Train- 
ing. Sixteen  members.  (PL  88-581,  September 
4,  1964;  78  Stat.  917;  42  U.S.C.  298(a)  (1).) 

Public  Health  Service.  Commissioned  offi- 
cers both  of  the  Regular  Corps  and  of  the  Re- 
serve Corps:  special  consultants  employed 
la  accordance  with  the  regulations  to  assist 
and  advise  In  the  operations  of  the  Service; 
individual  scientists  designated  to  receive 
fellowships;  the  twelve  appointive  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Health  Council,  the 
National  Advisory  Cancer  Council,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Mental  Health  Council,  the 
National  Advisory  Heart  CouncU,  and  the 
National  Advisory  Dental  Research  Council; 
the  twelve  appointive  members  of  the  na- 
tional advisory  councils  established  under 
section  431(a),  or  section  432.  or  section  443 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended 
(sections  203.  208.  217,  and  432  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act,  58  Stat.  683,  July  1, 
1944,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  July  3,  1946, 
60  Stat,  442,  June  16.  1948.  62  Stat.  469,  June 
24.  1948,  62  Stat.  600.  and  August  15,  1950, 
64  Stat.  447:  42  U.S.C.  204.  209.  218.  289b. 
289f :  further  amended  by  PL  87-838,  October 
17,  1962;  76  Stat.  1072). 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 

Employment  of  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians 
on  project  under  the  Act  of  AprU  19.  1950 
(64  Stat.  45;  25  U.S.C.  633).  entitled  An  Act 
to  promote  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Navajo 
and  Hopl  Tribes  of  Indians  and  a  better 
utUlzatlon  of  the  resources  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hopl  Indian  Reservations  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Members  of  the  advisory  committee  to  exer- 
cise consultative  functions  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act  of  December  18.  1942  (56 
Stat.  1057;  30  U.S.C.  16),  providing  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  a  research 
laboratory  In  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
region. 

Members  of  the  advisory  committee  au- 
thorized by  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  25, 
1948  (62  Stat.  86:  30  U.S.C.  404) ,  to  exercise 
consultative  functions  on  administration  of 
the  act.  (Ttie  act  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  research  laboratory 
In  the  North  Dakota  Ugnlte-consumlng  re- 
gion to  Investigate  the  mining,  preparation, 
and  utilization  of  lignite;  to  develop  uses  and 
markets,  to  Improve  health  and  safety  In 
mining:  and  to  study  comprehensively  the 
posslbUltles  for  Increased  use  of  the  lignite 
resources  of  the  region  to  aid  in  the  solution 
of  Its  economic  problems  and  to  make  Its 
natural  and  human  resources  of  maximum 
usefulness  In  the  reconversion  period  ard 
time  of  peace.) 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  An  as- 
sistant administrator,  a  chief  engineer,  and 
a  general  counsel:  physicians  employed  under 
agreement  to  make  physical  examinations 
of  employees  or  prospective  employees  who 
are  or  may  become  laborers,  mechanics,  and 
workmen:  experts  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Administrator  under  the 
Bonneville  P*roJect  Act.  as  amended  (50  Stat 
736,  August  20,  1937.  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  October  23,  1945,  59  Slat.  547;  16  U  S  C. 
8321). 

Bureau  of  Mines.  Members  of  the  advisory 
committee  to  exercise  consultative  functions 
on  the  administration  of  the  Act  of  May  7, 
1941   (56  Stat.  179;  30  U.S.C.  458),  which  re- 


lates to  Inspections  and  investigations  la 
coal  mines  to  obtain  information  on  health 
and  safety  conditions,  accidents,  and  occupa- 
tional diseases. 

Personal  services,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
for  work  of  a  temporary,  intermittent,  or 
emergency  character,  to  carry  out  the  act  pro- 
viding for  control  of  coal  mine  fires  (Act  of 
August  31,  1964.  68  Stat.  1010;  30  U.S.C. 
556(a) ). 

Office  of  the  Solicitor.  Hearing  examiners 
appointed  for  Indian  probate  work.  (PL  88- 
356,  July  7.  1964.  78  Stat.  284;  25  U.S.C. 
372-1). 

Oj^ice  of  Coal  Research.  Director  (PL  86- 
559;  74  Stat.  336;  30  U.S.C.  664). 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  All  posi- 
tions (Act  of  July  28.  1950.  64  Stat,  380;  5 
use.  341c). 

DEPABTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  Tempo- 
rary employment  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  under  the  Act 
of  July  12.  1951  (PL  78;  65  Stat.  119;  7 
use.  1461-1468)  and  paid  from  the  appro- 
priation under  the  heading  "Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program  "  in 
the  Depyartment  of  Labor  Appropriation  Act, 
1965  (title  I  of  PL  88-605.  Septemlaer  19, 
1964;  78  Slat.  961). 

Wage  and  Hour  Division.  Industry  commit- 
tee (Act  of  June  25,  1938.  62  Stat.  1062.  as 
amended  by  PL  81-393,  October  26,  1949;  63 
Stat.  911;  29  U.S.C.  205). 

DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE 

The  Foreign  Service  (Foreign  Service  Act 
of  August  13.  1946.  60  Stat.  999;  22  U.S.C  601 
et  seq.) ,  specifically: 

Ambassadors  (22  U.S.C.  901) : 

Foreign  Service  officers  (22  U.S.C   906); 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  (22  U.S  C. 
922): 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  (22  U.S.C. 
936); 

Allen  clerks  employed  abroad    (22  U.S.C. 

D46): 

Consular  agents   (22  U.S.C    9511. 

Note. — Section  571  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  (22  U.S.C.  961) 
provides  for  assignment  of  Foreign  Service 
officers  to  competitive  duties  In  any  agency. 
It  reads:  "Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, be  assigned  or  detailed  for  duty  In  any 
Government  agency,  such  an  assignment  or 
combination  of  assignments  to  be  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  four  years,  except 
that  under  special  circumstances  the  Secre- 
tary may  extend  this  four-year  period  for  not 
more  llian  four  additional  years." 

Employees  of  the  faculty  or  staff  of  the 
Foreign  Sen'lce  Institute  when  their  ap- 
pointment without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  regulations  Is  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  effective  administration 
of  title  VII  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  1018,  August  13,  1946:  22  U.S.C. 
1044). 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Interchange  Act  of  1961  outside  the 
United  States,  Including  participation  In  bl- 
natlonal  or  multinational  foundations  or 
commissions,  may  appoint  or  assign  fjersons 
in  or  lo  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or  For- 
eign Service  Staff  and  alien  clerks  and  em- 
ployees, under  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  as  amended  (22  CSC  801  et  seq  i  PL 
87  2.56  September  21,  1961;  75  Stat.  530:  22 
U.SC    2454(C). 

Memt)erp  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Art.s  under  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
CuUiiral  Exrhance  AC  of  1961  (PL  87-256. 
September  21  1961;  75  Stat.  533;  22  U.S.C. 
24561 c I  I 

Employee.^  paid  from  funds  appropriated 
under  the  heading  "International  Confer- 
ences and  Contingencies"  In  the  Department 
of  State  Appropriation  Act,   1965    (title  I  of 
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PL  88-627,  August  31.  1964;   78  Slat.  713). 

Staff  of  the  member  of  the  luterxmUonal 
Wballng  Commlaslon  representing  tiie  Unlle<l 
States  of  America  (Whaling  Cuuventloa  Act 
of  1949,  Act  of  August  9.  1950.  64  S'at.  425, 
16UB.C.  9161). 

Secretariat  of  the  National  CommUslon 
on  Educational,  Sclentiflc.  and  Cultural  Co- 
operation (60  Stat.  713,  July  30.  1946;  23 
U.8.C.  287r). 

Staffs  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  at  the  General  Conference  of  the 
bnited  Nations  Educational,  Sclentiflc,  and 
Cultural  Organization  (60  Stat.  714,  July  30, 
1946;  22U.S.C.  a87r). 

United  States  representative  or  representa- 
tives and  alternates  on  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  and  their  staff  (62  Stat. 
1!91,  June  30.  1948;   22  U.8.C.  27aa). 

Staff  of  the  United  States  delegates  and 
alternates  to  the  Pan  American  Railway 
Congress  (63  Stat.  1060,  June  28,  1948;  22 
U5.C.  280k). 

Staff  of  the  United  States  Commissioners 
on  the  South  Pacific  Commission  and  their 
alternates  (62  Stat.  16.  January  28.  1948; 
22   UJ3.C.   280b). 

Staff  of  the  United  States  representative 
and  alternate  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  (62  SUt.  441, 
June  14.  1948;  22  U.S.C.  2»0b). 

Architectural  and  other  expert  technical 
services  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Foreign 
Service  Building  Act  of  1926.  as  amended 
(PL  82-399,  June  19,  1962;  66  Stat.  140;  22 
U.S.C.  296). 

International  Joint  Commission,  United 
States  and  Canada.  Clerks  and  other  em- 
ployees appointed  by  the  Commissioners  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  with  the  ap- 
proval solely  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
paid  from  the  appropriation  "American  Sec- 
tions, International  Commissions,"  In  the 
Department  of  State  Appropriation  Act,  1965 
(title  I  of  PL  88-527,  August  31,  1964;  78 
Stat.  714). 

Agency  for  International  Development.  In- 
dividuals employed  outside  the  United  States 
under  authorization  by  the  President  (Sec. 
625(d)  of  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
75  Stat.  450;   22  VS.C.  2385(d)). 

NoTZ. — Other  agencies  may  use  this  ex- 
ception to  appoint  or  assign  employees  to 
worlt  on  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment overseas  projects. 

The  Institute  of  Inter -American  Affairs. 
Officers,  employees,  agents,  and  attorneys 
employed  for  service  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  (61  Stat.  781, 
August  5,   1947;    22  U.S.C.  281b). 

United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. All  positions  (59  Stat.  621,  December 
20,  1945,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  October 
10.    1949,   PL  81   341:    22  U.S.C.  287e). 

United  States  Commissioner,  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Comm.ission, 
United  States  and  Mej^co.  Employment  as 
consultants  of  retired  personnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  (Amer- 
ican-Mexican Treaty  Act  of  1950,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1950;  64  Stat.  847;  23  U.S.C.  277d-3). 
Board  of  examiners  to  hear  claims  under 
the  American-Mexican  Chamlzal  Conven- 
tion Act  of  1964  (PL  88  300.  April  29.  1964; 
78    Stat.    185;    22    U.S.C.    277d-19). 

THXAStJaT    DEPARTMENT 

Five  assistant  general  counsels.  These  are 
other  than  that  Assistant  General  Counsel 
who  serves  as  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  who  is  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  (Sec.  7801  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  68A  Stat.  915:  as 
amended  by  PL  86-368,  September  22,  1959; 
73  Stat.  642;  26  U.S.C.  7801.) 

INDEPENDENT    AGENCIES 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relationa.  The  staff  director,  and  other  em- 
ployees   the    Chairman    of    the    Commission 


<ieem.s   necessary    i  PI.   86-380.   September   24. 
1959.   73  S-.ttt    705:   5  USC    2376* 

.AmcTiran  Battle  Afjtiunicnf,'!  c.'onimi.^.tinn 
Architects  firms  of  architect.^?,  and  o'hfT 
technical  and  profpK.sloiia!  employe<>s  engaged 
Ijy  contract  or  otherwise  (60  Stat  317,  June 
26,   1946:   36  USC    138!)  i 

Ato-niic  Entrgy  c.."i ":  i  ,i,;n.  Officers  and 
employees  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, to  the  extent  that  Commission  deems 
employment  without  regard  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  necessary  to  discharge  Its  respon- 
sibilities (68  Stat.  948.  August  30,  1954;  42 
use.  2201(d)). 

Battle  of  New  Orleans  Sesquicentennial 
Commission.  Employees  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Commission  (PL 
87-769.  October  9,  1962;  76  Stat.  755). 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Secretary  to  the 
Board,  plus  a  secretary  and  administrative 
assistant  for  each  member:  and  for  tempo- 
rary service  qualified  con,3Ultlng  engineers 
or  agencies,  or  other  qualified  persons  neces- 
sary to  exercise  and  perform  the  powers  and 
duties  of  each.  (PL  85-726,  August  23.  1958; 
72  Stat.  742;  49  U  S.C.  1322), 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission.  The 
executive  director  and  employees  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  (Section  6,  PL  85- 
305,  September  7,  1967;  71  Stat.  627;  36 
U.S.C.  746(a)). 

Cefentton  Review  Board.  Preliminary  hear- 
ing officers  (section  104(d)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23.  1960;  64  Stat.  1022;  50  U.S.C. 
814(d)). 

District  of  Columbia  Armory  Board.  Em- 
ployees necessary  to  carry  out  the  District 
of  Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957  (PL  85-300, 
section  8,  September  7,  1957;  71  Stat.  621; 
D.  C.  Code  2-1726). 

District  of  Columbia  Government.  Eia- 
ployment  of  personal  services  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  provide  additional  municipal 
services  from  July  8,  1965  through  July  17, 
1966,  for  the  1965  Shriners  Convention,  (PL 
88-386.  July  28,   1964;  78  Stat.  337.) 

Farm.  Credit  Adm.inistTation .  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Farm  Credit  Board;  the  Governor 
of  the  Administration;  elected  members  of 
the  district  Farm  Credit  Boards  (sections 
4(e),  5(a),  and  14  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1953,  PL  83-202,  August  6,  1953;  67  Stat. 
392,   396;    12   USC     836c,   6a6d,   and  640b), 

All  directors,  ofBcers  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  land  banks,  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  the  banks  for  cooperatives,  and 
the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  (PL  86- 
168.  August  18.  1959,  effective  January  1. 
1960;  73  Stat.  387;  12  U.S.C.  6401(b)  ) . 

Purchase  of  manuscripts,  data  and  si>eclal 
reports  by  personal  service  (section  602  of 
the  Act  of  September  21.  1944;  58  Stat.  741; 
12  use.  833). 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Revieio. 
A  secretary  of  the  Board  and  legal  counsel 
the  Board  deems  necessary  (Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act,  May  7.  1941,  section  206;  as 
added  by  secUon  1  of  the  Act  of  July  16.  1952. 
PL  83-552.  66  Stat.  698;  30  U.S.C.  475(e)). 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  A 
legal  a-ssistant.  an  engineering  assistant,  and 
a  secretary  for  each  Commissioner,  and.  In 
addition,  an  administrative  assistant  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  (section  4  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934;  as  amended 
by  the  act  entitled  "Communications  Act 
Amendments,  1952".  PL  82-554,  July  16,  1952; 
66  Stat.  711:   47  USC    154(f)  (3)  ). 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice. Conciliators  and  mediators  (61  Stat.  163, 
June  23.  1947;   29  U.S.C.   172(b)). 

Federal  Power  Commission.  Experts  neoee- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  under  the  Bonne- 
ville Project  Aot,  as  amended  (50  Stat.  736, 
August  20,  1947.  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
October  23,  1945.  59  Stat.  547;  16  U.S.C. 
8321). 

General  Services  Administration.  Tempo- 
njy  (not  in  excess  of  one  year)  or  lnt«- 
mlttent  services  of  experts  or  consultants  or 


organisations  thereof.  Including  stenographic 
reporting  services,  to  carry  out  titles  I,  II, 
III,  V.  and  VI  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
.\dmln!.stratlve  Services  Act  of  1949  (63  .Slat. 
391,  June  30,  1949.  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  September  5,  IP'-O.  64  t^tal  5i»0,  5  USC 
630h(b) ). 

Not  to  exceed  five  historical  experts  who 
are  especially  Informed  on  the  various  pha.ses 
of  the  territorial  history  of  the  Uiil'e<l  staes 
and  are  specially  qunlifled  for  the  edlWirial 
work  necessary  In  armnEinn  for  publication 
of  the  official  papers  relating  to  the  terri- 
tories from  which  States  of  the  United 
States  were  formed  (Act  of  October  31.  1951: 
65  Stat.  714;  4  U.S.C.  142) 

To  carry  out  the  duties?  Impf>sed  on  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Admin- 
istration by  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  of 
1944.  as  amended:  certified  public  account- 
ants, qualified  cost  accountants.  Industrial 
engineers,  appraisers,  and  other  experts  (sec- 
tion 4(d)  of  the  Contract  Settlement  Act 
of   1944,   58   Stat.   651;    41    U.S.C.    104). 

National  Archives  Trust  Fund  Board  All  po- 
sitions (55  Stat.  582,  July  9.  1941;  44  U.S.C. 
300hh). 

Public  Building  Service.  ESnployment,  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  of  the  services  of  es- 
tablished architectural  or  engineering  cor- 
porations, arms  or  Individuals,  whenever  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  finds  It 
necessary  and  to  the  extent  he  may  require 
for  any  public  building  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed or  altered  under  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 9,  1959.  (Sec.  10  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  September  9,  1959;  PL  86-249;  73  Stat. 
481;  40  U.S.C.  609.)  (This  authorization  does 
not  apply  to  the  employment  of  corporations, 
firms,  or  Individuals  on  a  permanent  basis.) 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Urban 
Renewal  Commissioner  (PL  81-171.  July  15, 
1949;   63  Stat.  417;   42  U.S.C.  1456). 

Federal  Housing  Administration.  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  for  Coopera- 
tive Housing  (PL  84-345.  August  11.  1955;  69 
SUt.  636;  12  U.S.C.  1715e  note):  and  special 
assistant  to  the  Commissioner  for  Armed 
Services  Housing  and  Mortgage  Insurance 
(PL  84-345.  August  11.  1955;  69  Stat.  651;  12 
U.S.C.  1748f). 

iVafionoZ  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. To  the  extent  the  Administrator 
deems  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his  re- 
sponsibility, but  not  more  than  425  scientific, 
engineering  and  administrative  personnel 
(PL  85-568,  July  29.  1958;  72  Stat.  429:  as 
amended  by  PL  86-481.  June  1,  I960:  74  Stat. 
153;  PL  87-367.  October  4,  1961;  75  Stat  791; 
and  PL  88-426,  August  14,  1964;  78  Stat.  429: 
42  use.  2473(b)(2)). 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
The  temporary  or  Intermittent  (not  in  ex- 
cess of  one  year)  services,  by  contract  or  oth- 
erwise, of  city  planners,  architects,  engi- 
neers, appraisers,  and  other  experts  or  or- 
ganisauons  thereof  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Oommlaslon  (section 
2(c)  of  the  National  Capital  Planing  Act  of 
1952;  PL  82-692.  July  19.  1952;  66  Stat.  783; 
40  use.  71a(c)). 

National  Corn-mission  on  Food  Marketing. 
Ail  employees.  (PL  88-354.  July  3.  1964;  78 
Stat.  271;   7  U.SC.  1621  note.) 

National  Commis.'iion  on  Technology.  Auto- 
mation, and  Economic  Progress.  Employees 
the  Oommlssion  deems  advisable  to  carry  out 
its  duties  (PL  88-444.  August  19.  1964;  78 
Stat.  463:  29  U.S.C.  141  note). 

National  Science  Foundation.  Deputy  Di- 
rector, members  of  divisional  committees 
and  special  commissions:  technical  and  pro- 
fessional employees  employed  by  the  Direc- 
tor as  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  re- 
spon.siblUtles  of  the  Foundation  under  the 
Act  of  May  10.  1950  (PL  81  507,  64  Stat,  156; 
42  use.  1873(a)  ). 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Temporary 
employment  of  additional  employees  re- 
quired to  meet  the  CTvll  Defense  require- 
ments of  an  attack  or  of  an  anticipated  at- 
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tack.  (Section  303  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950:  Act  of  January  12.  1951; 
64  Stat.  1252:  60  App.  USC  2293  (f  I  :  Reorg 
Plan  No.  1  of  1958,  as  anieiided.  50  .^pp. 
use.  2271  note.) 

NoTK. — ^President  may  delegate  thl.'^  au- 
thority to  other  agencies  for  employees  're- 
quired to  meet  the  civil  defense  require- 
ments of  an  attack  or  of  an  antlcipitt^d  at- 
tack." The  delegation  may  not  be  extended 
to  other  governmental  operations. 

Public  Land  Lau  Review  Commission.  Staff 
director  and  additional  personnel  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions.  Federal  employees 
employed  by  the  Commission  shall  retain 
civil  service  status.  (PL  88-606,  September 
19,  1964;  78  Stat.  985;  43  U.S.C    1399  I 

Railroad  Retirement  Board.  One  admlnl.s- 
tratlve  assistant  to  each  member  of  the  Board 
(PL  84-383,  August  12.  1955;  69  Stat.  716;  45 
U.S.C.  228J(bi  ). 

Employees  to  accept  registration  of  unem- 
ployed railroad  employees,  and  perform  in- 
cidental services  thereto.  In  areas  where  no 
employer  facilities  are  located  (PL  84-383. 
August  12.  1955;  69  Stat.  716;  46  U.S.C.  362 

(D). 

iJeTK>jrottof(on  Board.  General  Counsel  of 
the  Board  (PL  86-89.  July  13.  1959;  73  Stat, 
211;  60  App.  U.S.C.  1217(c)  ). 

Saint  Augustine  Quadricentennial  Com- 
mission. Employees  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Commission  (PL  87-586, 
August  14.  1962;  76  Stat.  386) . 

Small  Business  Administration  Temporary 
(not  in  excess  of  one  year)  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  organi- 
zations thereof  including  stenographic  re- 
porting services,  by  contract  or  appointment 
(section  6(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  PL 
85-636,  July  18,  1958;  72  Stat,  387;  15  U,S.C. 
634(c)). 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Head  of  the  Na- 
tional Air  Museum  (60  Stat.  997,  August  12, 
1946;  20  use.  77 1. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art  (TYust  Indenture,  dated  Decem- 
ber 1,  1942,  and  the  Act  of  April  10.  1943:  30 
use.  74a), 

Employees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  (sec.  5(b)  and  (c) 
of  PL  86-874,  72  Stat.  1698.  as  amended  by 
PL  88-260:  78  Stat.  4:  PL  88-260.  78  Stat.  4). 
Members  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
Commission  and  the  Director  of  the  Nation- 
al Portrait  Gallery  (PL  87-443,  April  27,  1962: 
76  Stat.  62;   20  USC.  75c,  75f). 

Temporary  Alaska  Claims  Commission.  (A 
temporary  commission,  if  necessary,  to  set- 
tle disputes  arising  between  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Alaska  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1965.)  Employees  the  Claims  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties 
(PL  86-70,  section  46,  June  25,  1969;  73  Stat. 
152). 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  All  positions 
(48  Stat.  59,  May  18,  1933,  16  U.S.C.  831b;  64 
Stat.  1211.  Novemlaer  26,  1940;  5  USC.  631a). 
United  States  Information  Agency.  Em- 
ployees outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  (Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of 
1953,  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15  note). 

To  carry  out  international  information  ac- 
tivities. Including  employment,  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  (not  to  exceed  »20.000) ,  aliens 
within  the  United  States,  and  aliens  abroad 
for  service  In  the  United  States  to  translate 
or  narrate  colloquial  speech  In  foreign  lan- 
guages (PL  88-627.  August  31,  1964;  78  Stat. 
733). 

United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico.  An  Executive  Sec- 
retary and  additional  employees  for  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  lu  functions.  (Any  Fed- 
eral employee  detailed  to  the  Commission 
retains  his  civil  service  status  )  (PL  88-271, 
February  20,  1964;  78  Slat.  17;  48  U.S.C.  731 
note). 

Veteran*  Administration.  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  Physicians,  dentists, 
and  nurses.  The  following  employment  also 


is  executed  from  the  Classification  Act  as 
well  as  from  civil  service  laws  and  rules:  laj 
Physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  dieticians,  social 
workers.  Iibmrlans,  aiid  other  professional, 
clerical,  technical,  and  uuBliUled  employees 
(including  interns,  resident,*,  trainees  and 
stvidents  in  medical  support  programs)  on 
a  temporary  full-time  or  part-time  basis; 
ibi  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  other 
professional  and  technical  personnel  on  a 
fee  basis.  ,ind  ici  residents  and  interns.  (Act 
of  September  2.  1958,  72  Stat,  1245-1247;  38 
U,S.C,  4106,  4111,  4114,  as  amended  by  PL 
87-574,  Aug\ist  6,  1962,  76  Stat  309  )  The  act 
&R  amended  al.so  limits  the  duration  of  part- 
time  and  temporary  employment. 

Employees  neces.sary  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  veieru.ns  canteen  service  at  can- 
teens, warehouses,  and  storage  depots  (Act 
of  September  2.  1958,  72  Stat.  1248;  38  U.S.C. 
4202). 

Note. — Under  the  Act  of  August  6,  1962 
(PL  87-574:  38  U.S.C.  618).  provides:  "The 
Administrator  .  .  .  may  utilize  the  services 
of  patients  and  members  in  V.A.  hospitals 
and  domlclliarles  for  therapeutic  and  reha- 
bilitative purposes,  at  nominal  remuneration, 
and  such  patient*  and  members  shall  not 
under  these  circumstances  be  held  or  con- 
sidered as  employees  of  the  U.S.  for  any 
purposes." 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation'.  All  positions 
(section   4   of   the   Act  of    June  30.   1949:    63 
Stat.   352;    as    amended   by  the   Act  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1958,  72  Stat.  1759,  48  U.S.C.  1407c). 
Nsr 

Total  permanent  staff 1,011 

Professional  and  technical 336 

Excepted 284 

Excepted  personnel  are  all  professional  and 
technical,  as  specified  by  their  exception  au- 
thority. There  Is  no  other  limitation  on  ex- 
cepted personnel.  Excepted  personnel  are 
concentrated  at  the  top  levels  of  the  agency. 

NASA 

Total   permanent  staff 27.  013 

Professional  and  technical 17,369 

Excepted 366 

Excepted  personnel  are  in  scientific,  engi- 
neering, and  administrative  Jobs,  as  the  ex- 
ception authority  specifies  The  authority 
also  limits  the  number  of  excepted  employ- 
ees to  425;  this  has  risen  from  260  when 
the  agency  was  established  In  1958.  NASA 
has  requested  larger  Increases  In  numbers 
authorized.  All  excepted  personnel  are  In  the 
supergrade  range. 

NASA  also  has  an  allotment,  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  of  305  "nonquota"  GS- 
16  positions.  Although  these  are  regular  civil 
service  positions,  they  are  exempted  from 
the  supergrade  quota  under  a  provision  of 
the  civil  service  laws  which  makes  special 
provision  for  "professional  engineering  posi- 
tions primarily  concerned  with  research  and 
development  and  professional  positions  In 
the  physical  and  natural  sciences  and  medi- 
cines"  In   the  supergrade  range. 

AEC 
Total  permanent  staff,   6,920;    all  employees 

are  excepted. 

The  AEC  has  Its  own  merit  system,  which 
operates  without  Civil  Service  Commission 
Involvement.  Some  professional  and  techni- 
cal personnel,  generally  In  the  supergrade 
range,  are  In  ungraded  positions  and  can  be 
compensated  on  a  more  flexible  basis  than 
regular  employees. 

NIH 

Total  permanent  staff 13,  434 

Professional  and  scientific 4. 019 

Sub-professional  and  technical 1.838 

Commissioned  Corps  Officers... 1,124 

•Under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  serves  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 


Commission  Corp  Officers  are  not  under 
civil  service  but  are  like  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices on  military  pay  levels.  NIH  has  fellow- 
ships which  are  excepted  under  Special  Pub- 
lic Health  Authority  specifically  for  research. 
This  is  under  Civil  Service  approval  but  they 
are  not  on  GS  pay  scales  but  receive  stipends 
comparable  to  GS  levels. 

Number  of  excepted   personnel  in   1968 

(Excepted  by  statute) 

Agency  for  International  Development-  73 

Peace  Corps 409 

Department  of  Treasury . 5 

Department  of  Justice 523 

Department  of  Interior S 

Department   of   Agriculture 60 

Department  of  Commerce x 

Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy    4 

District  of  Columbia  Government 4 

Farm   Credit  Administration 1 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view     1 

Federal   Communications  Commission..  15 
Federal      Mediation     and      Conciliation 

Service 290 

General  Services  Administration 6 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration      389 

National  Science  Foundation 217 

Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 33 

Railroad   Retirement  Board 3 

Smithsonian  Institution 1 

Advisory    Commission    on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations 12 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 31 

Executive   Mansion   and    Grounds 3 

National    Council   on    Marine   Resources 

and   Engineering   Development 7 

Canal  Zone  Government 73 

National   Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil   3 

Department  of  State: 

Foreign  Service  Institute 79 

Office  of  U.S.  Representative  to  U.N...  27 

Advisory  Commission  on  the  Arts 10 

International  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional  Athletics   1 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  EscH) . 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
many  aspects  of  this  bill  to  which  I  would 
like  to  address  my  remarks.  I  think  that 
first  and  foremost  we  should  pive  credit 
to  the  chairwoman  and  tlie  ranking 
member  of  the  Higher  Education  Com- 
mittee, and  also  to  the  ranking  member 
of  the  full  committee,  for  their  leader- 
ship again  in  the  area  of  higher  educa- 
tion. During  the  next  few  days  we  will 
have  a  detailed  discussion  and  some  dis- 
agreement over  the  procedures  through 
which  we  might  bring  about  funding  of 
the  various  programs  But  I  think  it  goes 
without  saying  tliat  their  leadership  in 
this  field  is  without  question  I  commend 
to  the  committee  the  work  in  terms  of 
broadening  the  EOG  I  tliink  we  need  to 
broaden  the  equal  opportunities  grants, 
and  at  the  same  time  protide  for  a 
broader  work  study  i^rogram  leading  into 
the  middle-income  family.  I  beheve  the 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Quie) 
will  do  this. 

Second.  I  also  believe  that  the  Sally 
Mae  program  which  was  originated  by 
tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN  >  and  made  a  part  of  this  bill,  will 
provide  for  strong  additional  funds  for 
student  loan.'; 

The  second  area  if  in  the  area  of  in- 
stitutional aid  Some  of  my  colleagues 
have  already  pointed  out  tlie  need  for 
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Institutional  aid,  and  I  would  just  indi- 
cate to  them  I  commend  them  for  their 
initiative  m  tiiis  field.  I  am  sure  we  can 
corae  up  with  some  type  of  delivery  sys- 
tem that  will  be  effective 

I  call  the  attention  of  tlie  committee 
to  an  amcndmf  lit  tliat  was  put  in  title  II 
on  the  extension  and  amendment  of  pro- 
prams  of  colieKe  library  a.ssl.slHiu-e  and 
library  training  and  researcli.  An  amend- 
ment which  1  oiTeied.  and  winch  was 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  committee, 
requires  that  in  any  fiwal  yt-ar  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  Krant.";  made  for 
training  in  librarianship  under  section 
223(a)  be  used  for  e^sUiblishing  and 
maintaining  fellowship.s  and  trainee- 
ships.  I  think  it  should  be  made  very 
clear  that  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment Ls  to  asKuie  that  the  OfBcf  of  Edu- 
cation will  in  no  way  cut  out  graduate 
fellowships  in  the  area  of  library  train- 
ing. There  is  a  movement  on  apparently 
witliin  the  Office  of  Education  to  change 
from  fellowships  into  traineosiiips.  I 
thinlc  that  that  line  should  be  clearly 
drawn,  and  it  is  the  committee  s  mtent 
to  recognize  the  need  for  trainceshipB 
on  tlie  one  hand,  but  more  specifically 
for  continuation  of  the  graduate  fellow- 
ships In  this  program,  because  as  the 
society  and  the  library  science  area  be- 
comes more  complex,  we  do  need,  with- 
out question,  not  only  traineeship  pro- 
grams at  the  lower  level  but  also  gradu- 
ate fellowships.  The  legislative  record 
should  be  very  clear  to  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation that  they  should  not  proceed  oth- 
erwise. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point 
out  the  question  raised  by  title  XIX  of 
thi.s  bill  which  in  effect  does  not  relate  in 
any  way  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1971,  the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  vitally  concerned 
witli  the  safety  of  our  young  people  who 
attend  camps  each  year  in  thus  country, 
and  am  always  mterested  In  efforts  to 
protect  them.  To  me,  the  question  is  not 
whether  to  adopt  youth  camp  safety 
standards,  but  rather  how  to  proceed  in 
an  orderly  manner  in  developmg  the  best 
and  most  meaningful  standards.  In  fur- 
therance of  my  desire  to  protect  young 
campers,  I  introduced  H.R.  11227,  which 
provides  for  initial  protective  standards 
and  the  orderly  development  of  respon- 
sive regulations  based  upon  actual  statis- 
tics. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Vetsey)  is  meant 
to  be  a  viable  alternative  to  the  youth 
camp  safety  provisions  contained  in  title 
XES  of  the  Higher  Education  BiU,  H  R. 
7248.  that  we  are  now  considering.  As 
stated  in  separate  views  filed  with  the 
committee  report  on  H.R  7248,  I  think 
the  title  XIX  provisions  far  exceed  any 
legislative  action  warranted  by  the  lim- 
ited evidence  placed  in  the  record  durmg 
hearings,  and  are  so  sweeping  in  scope 
and  replete  with  Federal  ixjwers  as  to 
endanger  the  continued  existence  of 
many  youth  camps. 

All  of  the  witnesses  appearing  in  youth 
camp  safety  hearing.s  earlier  this  year 
before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
favored  some  type  of  Initial  action  to 
protect  young  campers  from  the  obvious 


hazards  involved  in  camps,  but  all  also 
acknowledged  the  extremely  thin  statis- 
tical data  available  The  pres-ident  of  the 
National  Safety  Coun<  11.  while  urging 
strong  Federal  standards  and  sanctions, 
stilted  that  availuhle  data  on  youLli  f.ainF«> 
IS  "fraKmenLar>-  liiiuted  and  entirely  Um3 
inconcla'.ive  to  .suptxirt  reliable,  long- 
runge  accident  preventitjii  program  plan- 
ning." I  feel  that  tins  type  of  testimony 
co!uincir.Kly  demonstrates  the  need  for 
■A  Federai  ujjproach  whit  h  tiUow.s  for  ini- 
tial standard.s,  .subsequent  refinement  of 
the  standards  based  on  compilation  of 
stati.slical  data,  and  a  strengtliening  of 
enforcement  powers  as  the  need  tliere- 
fore  is  shown  by  the  supporting  staii.stirs 

This  kind  of  approach  is  respon.'=;ive  tfl 
not  only  the  immediate  need  for  initial 
protection,  but  also  allows  continued 
evaluation  and  development  of  mean- 
ingful standards.  As  to  enforcement.  I 
do  not  consider  it  prudent  to  grant  ex- 
tensive farreachinR  ix)wers  without  an 
adequnte  showing  of  a  need  therefor 
Once  granted  through  legislation,  power 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  revoked.  In  my  opinion, 
there  has  been  no  need  demonstrated  for 
the  stringent  enforcement  powers  pro- 
posed in  title  XIX.  and  a  grant  of  such 
broad  powers  without  such  showing  is 
an  imprudent  discliarge  of  congressional 
responsibility. 

Under  the  bill  I  have  introduced,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare woiild  be  primarily  responsible  for 
developing  and  promulgating  minimum 
Federal  youth  camp  safety  standards. 
and  througli  a  Director  of  Youth  Camp 
Safety  responsible  for  implementing  the 
minimum  standards  within  the  several 
States.  Any  State  so  desiring  may  adopt 
its  own  standards  and  youth  camp  safety 
program  at  any  time — which  must  be  at 
least  as  effective  as  the  Federal  stand- 
ards— and  qualify  for  a  grant  of  up  to 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  its  program 
or  $75,000,  whichever  is  less. 

My  bill  also  requires  each  camp  to  t\\o 
annual  reports  on  accidents,  illness,  and 
death.  This  provision  is  important,  in 
that  it  creates  the  mechanism  for  com- 
piluig  and  developing  precise  statistical 
data  on  a  nationwide  basis  as  to  the 
scoiie  of  the  problem,  and  indicates  the 
areas  in  which  safety  standards  are  nec- 
essary. In  addition,  my  bill  runs  for  only 
fiscal  1972  and  2  succeeding  years,  re- 
quiring Congress  to  reconsider  and  eval- 
uate the  program  in  light  of  actual  ex- 
perience and  specific  data.  This  would 
allow  strengthening  of  enforcement 
powers,  if  needed,  and  any  other  respon- 
sive adjustments  deemed  necessary. 

I  would  like  to  also  note  that  my  pro- 
posed substitute  contains  a  realistic  au- 
thorization level.  H.R.  11227  is  designed 
to  meet  a  specific  need,  and  I  feel  it  meets 
tliat  need  within  the  reasonable  limits  of 
fiscal  responsibility,  and  without  pro- 
visions requiring  inordinate  funding 
levels  in  order  to  be  effective  or  to  achieve 
their  designed  purpose. 

My  bill  calls  for  a  total  annual  authori- 
zation of  $4.5  million.  Grants  to  States 
operating  their  own  youth  camp  safety 
programs  may  not  exceed  $75,000  each. 
or  an  aggregate  of  $3.75  million  in  any 
fiscal  year.  Estimates  from  HEW  indi- 
cate that  it  wlU  require  $75,000  per  State 


for  the  Federal  Government  to  oi:»€rat« 
the  program,  with  the  annual  total  run- 
ning $3  9  million  with  the  inclusion  of 
Federal  administrative  costs  and  exclu- 
.sive  of  costs  for  regulaung  travel  camp? 
and  Federal  recreational  camps.  Includ- 
ing tiie  cosUs  pertaining  to  travel  camps 
and  ol  such  Federal  recreational  camps 
rai.ses  the  funding  reqmrements  to  Uie 
$4  5  million  level  called  for  in  H.R.  11227. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colieagxies  to  study  the 
provisions  of  my  bill,  and  to  consider  it 
a.s  an  alternative  to  the  provision.s  of  title 
XIX  of  the  liigher  education  bill  now 
bt'fore  LIS.  I  feel  tliat  the  youth  camp 
safety  version  proposed  by  tlie  committee 
creates  but  another  Federul  monster  top- 
heavy  with  penalties  ;ind  inspection  re- 
quirements. Such  an  approach  L«;  leeis- 
lative  overkill,  and  places  the  Federal 
Govenmient  squarely  in  the  youth  camp 
police  business.  I  beUcve  that  the  efforts 
of  responsible  government  are  best  ex- 
pended in  other  areas  of  critical  need, 
and  that  adequate  safety  standards  can 
be  developed  to  protect  oui  young  camp- 
ers without  creating  a  Federal  police  force 
to  patrol  youth  ramp"; 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sm  I  Mr.  Steiger  • . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  both 
have  explained  very  well  the  problems  of 
Institutional  aid  as  contained  in  title 
VIII  of  this  legislation.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  repeat  all  the  arguments  that  have 
been  made  and  the  questions  that  have 
been  legitimately  rai.sed  about  tliis  issue. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  1 
yield   to   tlie   gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  ray  coUeapue  for  yielding 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  during  this  debate  on  the 
Higher  Education  Act  to  discuss  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  title  XIV 
of  the  bill  before  us  today.  In  many  ways, 
the  establishment  of  the  Institute  holds 
as  great  a  potential  for  the  future  of  ed- 
ucation as  the  rest  of  the  bill  put  to- 
gether. 

That  much  is  wrong  with  education  in 
America  today  is  no  secret.  Too  many 
young  cluldren  are  not  learning  to  read. 
Uie  basic  tool  essential  to  the  rest  of  the 
educational  process  as  it  is  generally 
structured  today.  Many  schools  aie 
plagued  with  violence  within  their  walls. 
People  leaving  the  educational  sy.stem. 
with  or  without  diplomas,  are  all  too 
often  not  equipped  to  fill  any  but  the 
most  menial  of  jobs. 

Honest  attempts  have  been  made  by 
well-intentioned  educators  to  reverse 
this  state  of  affairs.  New  buildings  have 
been  erected,  old  ones  refurbished.  But 
some  very  excellent  schools  operate  in 
dismal  facilities  while  the  accomplish- 
ments of  some  children  in  the  most  mod- 
ern of  school  buildings  were  almost  nil. 
Teacher  salantss  were  raised  so  that  a 
cadre  of  exceptionally  qualified  personnel 
could  be  attracted  to  the  education  pro- 
fession. But  there  was  the  fru-stratmg  re- 
alization that  a  17-year-old  Amlsh  high 
school  girl  could  succeed  better  in  teach- 
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ing  the  three  R's  to  her  charges  wnthout 
the  benefit  of  20th-century  technology 
than  could  a  great  many  inner  city 
teachers.  So  other  things  were  tried. 
Class  sizes  were  made  smaller.  Addi- 
tional manpower  was  brought  in,  in  the 
form  of  classroom  aides.  Parents  were 
mobilized,  paid,  and  trained  as  parapro- 
fessionals  Breakfast  and  lunch  proprams 
were  instituted  Di.sadvantaged  children 
were  given  a  headstart.  Community  con- 
trol. wTe.";ting  some  or  all  of  the  decision- 
making autliority  away  from  large  cen- 
tral city  bureaucracies,  was  imjjlemented 
in  some  cities.  Consolidation  of  farflimg 
school  districts  was  implemented  in  rural 
areas.  Racial  integration  is  being  at- 
tempted. Educational  technologj'  has 
been  brought  into  the  classroom  Per- 
formance contracts  have  been  let. 
Schools  have  been  encouraeed  to  inno- 
vate. Education  has  been  told  to  become 
accountable  We  are  considering  the  im- 
plementation of  a  voucher  system  The 
fads  continue  to  come  and  go,  often 
spurred  by  highly  touted  new  Federal 
programs.  They  have  made  frustratingly 
little  difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
educational  system  in  preparing  people 
for  life  outside  the  school.  The  Coleman 
report  was  a  notable  Illustration  of  this 
phenomenon. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  message  on 
educational  reform  made  this  point  when 
he  said: 

We  mus«f  stop  congratulating  ourselves  for 
spending  nearly  as  much  money  on  educa- 
tion as  does  the  rest  of  the  world  .  .  .  when 
we  are  not  getting  as  much  as  we  should  out 
of  dollars  we  spend. 

We  have  learned,  at  painful  expense, 
tliat  changing  the  inputs  of  the  educa- 
tional system  seldom  guarantees  much 
impact  on  the  outputs. 

After  trying  all  these  initially  promis- 
ing schemes  for  reformmg  education. 
Johnny  still  cannot  read.  Why?  Stephen 
Bailey  of  the  Syracuse  University  Re- 
search Corp.,  appearing  before  our  com- 
mittee asked: 

Is  It  because  of  his  mother's  diet  during 
the  prenatal  period:  Is  It  because  of  Inade- 
quate parental  play  In  the  early  months  of 
life:  Is  It  because  of  "cultural  deprivations" 
in  the  home,  whatever  that  slippery  term 
means:  is  it  because  of  the  self-fulfllUug 
prophecies  of  teachers  who  believed  that 
Johnny  was  stupid;  is  it  because  of  poor 
Instruction;  is  it  because  of  a  low  self-image 
reinforced  by  failure  In  terms  of  middle 
Class  grading  norms:  is  It  because  of  some 
Ineffable  combination  of  all  these  factors? 

It  would  seem  that  wisdom  dictates 
that  we  restrain  ourselves  from  laimch- 
ing  any  more  bold  new  initiatives  aimed 
at  solving  the  educational  crisis  imtil  we 
learn  more  about  why  Johnny  cannot 
read  and  why  Jimmy  can. 

Tlie  establishment  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  had  been  proposed 
as  a  means  of  launching  an  intensive. 
focused  mquiry  into  the  ba.sic  problem.^ 
of  education  This  is  not  a  new  idea  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  first  pro- 
posed the  agency  in  1958.  The  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  repeated  the 
suggestion  in  1964.  The  Commission  on 
Instructional  Technology  echoed  this 
suggestion. 

Da\id  Krathwohl,  former  president  of 
CXVn 2378— Part  29 


the  American  Educational  Research  -As- 
sociation made  a  similar  suggestion  We 
should  also  acknowledge  our  indebted- 
ness to  Dr  Roger  E  Levien.  Director  of 
the  excellent  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation Planning  Study  under  the  spon- 
sorsliip  of  the  Office  of  Education  Dr 
Levien  has  made  a  major  contribution  to 
this  bill  The  size  of  education  in  Amer- 
ican life  makes  it  imi^erative  that  the  In- 
.stitute  be  established  as  soon  as  possible 
Every  person,  to  a  preat  or  small  extent. 
IS  touched  by  education  It  accounts  for 
$70  billion  annually  Some  3  million  per- 
sonnel pro\ide  educational  services  to  60 
million  students. 

Yet.  compared  with  other  areas  of  na- 
tional concern  and  various  private  in- 
dustries, education  devotes  only  a  pit- 
tance to  re.'iearch  and  development — the 
key  to  self-regeneration  of  the  enterprise 
The  figures  have  been  retreated  to  the 
point  of  triteness,  but  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  Illustrate  the  discrepancy 
between  research  and  development  in 
education  and  other  fields 

We  spend  5  percent  of  our  health 
budget  on  research  and  development.  10 
percent  of  our  defense  budget — and  about 
0.3  percent  of  the  education  budget. 
Smce  1950,  the  United  States  has  in- 
vested $14  billion  in  health  research,  $7 
billion  in  agriculttu-al  research — and  less 
than  $1  billion  in  educational  research 
and  de\elopment.  The  electrical  equip- 
ment industry  spends  $4.2  billion  an- 
nually on  research  and  development:  the 
aircraft  industry,  $5.6  billion.  About 
10.000  researchers  work  on  education, 
most  of  them  part  time;  the  num!:>er  of 
researchers  working  on  health  problems 
is  three  to  five  times  that  figure.  In  1968, 
the  numt)er  of  man-years  devoted  to  re- 
search and  development  in  education 
was  5.390;  m  health,  59,500  Yet,  few  men 
will  deny  that  the  mission  of  educational 
research  and  development  is  certainly  as 
challenging  and  complex  as  research  and 
development  in  health,  agriculture  or 
private  industry. 

Before  've  conunue  to  make  ever-in- 
creasing investments  in  the  existing  edu- 
cation system  and  the  efforts  to  reform 
it  that  have  not  succeeded,  we  should 
make  an  all-out  attempt  to  find  out.  quite 
simply,  what  works. 

Tills  business  of  finding  out  what 
works  is  probably  as  complicated  eus  the 
learning  process  itself.  A  number  of 
things  must  be  cranked  in,  according  to 
the  witnesses  that  appeared  before  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Eklucation.  In 
addition  to  adequate  financial  resources 
and  top  caliber  manpower,  there  mu.<-t 
be  a  guaranteed  continuity— some  prob- 
lems may  take  a  decade  to  solve.  NIH  has 
served  as  a  visible,  separate  unit  pomting 
the  way  toward  important  advances  in 
medical  science.  Educational  research, 
in  contrast,  has  been  obscured  within  a 
large  Federal  bureaucracy,  subject  to 
many  of  the  operational  problems  that 
congenitally  plague  any  bureaucracy. 
Educational  research  and  development 
lack  prestige  and  fail  to  attract  the  tal- 
ented scientists  and  researchers  they 
need.  Although  psychologists  have  dom- 
inated educational  research  in  the  past. 
a  wide  range  of  dL^ciplines  relevant  to 
the  learning  process  must  be  brought  into 


close  cooperation — physiology,  chemls- 
tr>-.  anthropology-,  ccxnputer  sciences. 
statistics,  and  many  others  Research,  de- 
velopment and  dissemination  must  be 
tied  together  m  a  balanced  manner  so  as 
to  be  mutually  ^upixirtive  The  focus  of 
our  education  R  &  D  to  date  has  been 
diffu.se:  most  effort.-:  have  been  spread 
o\er  too  many  small  projects  The  \irtual 
monopoly  of  a  few  university  campu.ses 
on  educational  R&D  must  be  chal- 
lenged 

TJie  educational  community  cannot 
accomplish  these  changes  itself.  Ninety 
percent  of  educational  R.  k  D.  funds  are 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
i.«  up  to  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
tiie  lead  in  strengthening  its  support  and 
leadership 

Tlie  National  Institute  of  Education, 
which  we  will  vote  on  tliis  week,  has  been 
proposed  a.^^  the  vehicle  to  carry  these 
long-needed  ch:inges.  Tlie  Select  Sub- 
comraittee  on  Education  lias  heard  expert 
testimony  on  this  proposal  Roger  Levien 
of  the  Rand  Corp  exanuned  the  concept 
and  operation  of  the  proposed  Institute 
in  detail,  and  the  Office  of  Education  has 
put  con'^iderable  energy  into  further  de- 
veloping the  details  of  implementation. 
Tills  is  a  carefully  conceived,  well- 
thought-out  proposal. 

Pages  60  to  70  of  Committee  Report 
No.  92-554  are  devoted  to  a  detailed  ex- 
planation ol  the  major  facets  of  the  In- 
stitute's operation,  so  I  will  only  touch 
on  the  key  points. 

rUKDIlfO 

Tlie  hitherto  niggardly  simis  devoted 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  educa- 
tional R.  &  D.  will  be  gradually  increased 
imtil  tliey  total  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  annually.  For  fiscal  year  1973,  an 
increase  cf  some  $30  billion  over  the 
$118  billion  currently  devoted  to  these 
purposes  in  existing  programs.  The  m- 
crements  each  year  will  aznotint  to  about 
20  percent,  a  rate  of  growth  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  can  be  accommo- 
dated. 

POCAL    POINT 

Tlie  Institute  would  serve  to  pluck 
educational  R.  &  D.  out  of  the  nether 
regions  of  Washington  bureaucracy  and 
provide  tlie  local  point  needed  to  develop 
both  the  prestige  and  the  leadership  the 
field  demands.  Tlie  National  Center  for 
Educational  Research  and  Development, 
now  part  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
would  be  transferred  to  Uie  Institute. 
The  Institute  wul  be  resjxjnsible  for  basic 
and  applied  research  and  development 
activities,  includmg  research  and  de- 
velopment centers,  regional  educational 
laboratories;  reseaxcher  training  and 
experimental  schools. 

ORGANIZATIONAL    STBrCTtnUt 

The   Institute   will    be   headed   by   a 

Director  who  will  be  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  not  to  or  through  any  other 
officer  of  the  Department. 

I  feel  that  this  separation  of  the  Insti- 
tute from  the  Office  of  Education  is  an 
important  feature  of  the  proposal  which 
should  not  be  compromised  Only  through 
a  separate  structure  entirely  outside  the 
OfBce  of  Education  can  the  Institute 
build  the  prestige  and  leadership  crucial 
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to  the  success  of  the  effort  and  escape 
the  burden  of  the  reputation  associated 
witii  research  and  development  pre- 
viously conducted  by  tlie  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

But  this  IS  not  t«  say  that  all  relation- 
ship with  the  Office  of  Education  need 
be  cut  off  on  either  the  fornuil  or  in- 
formal level.  Research  under  the  Bureau 
for  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
will  remain  within  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion framework  as  will  policy  research 
centers,  studies  regularly  conducted  for 
OE  program  planning  purposes  and  sta- 
tistical research. 

OBJECnVBS 

The  major  substantive  educational 
problems  which  the  Institute  wUl  under- 
take will  be  determined  by  the  Director 
in  consultation  with  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  his  staff.  It  is  important  that  re- 
sources be  concentrated  on  a  few  care- 
fully chosen  problems  of  fundamental 
significance  rather  than  spreading  them 
too  thin.  President  Nixon  suggested,  in 
his  message  on  education  reform,  that 
compensatory  education,  the  right  to 
read,  television  and  learning,  and  experi- 
mental schools  are  the  kinds  of  problems 
NIE  should  attend  to.  In  the  Compre- 
hensive Child  Development  Act  intro- 
duced by  many  Members  of  this  House, 
attention  was  focused  on  the  problems  of 
early  childhood  development,  and  a  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Child  Development 
was  proposed.  It  was  understood,  how- 
ever, that  if  NIE  were  created,  the  activi- 
ties surrounding  early  childhood  research 
could  be  folded  into  that  organization. 
I  hope  we  will  soon  see  that  development 
taking  place. 

DISSEMINATION 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  in 
bringing  about  educational  improvement 
is  the  great  difflculty  with  which  the 
findings  of  research  and  development 
efforts  find  their  way  Into  the  classroom. 
The  gap  between  the  discovery  of  the 
effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness  of  a  par- 
ticular practice  and  the  implementation 
of  change  in  the  classroom  has  often 
been  literally  generations — 100  years  or 
more.  To  make  the  situation  even  more 
difflcult,  we  have  learned  that  we  can- 
not assume  a  straight  line  progression 
from  research  to  development  of  findings 
into  validated  Innovations  and  thence  to 
systematic  dissemination  of  develop- 
ments into  practice  where  they  will  be 
evaluated  and  the  re.su]ts  then  fed  back 
to  the  researchers  for  further  refine- 
ments of  their  findings.  If  it  were  this 
simple,  our  task  would  be  greatly  simpli- 
fied. Unfortunately,  this  is  the  industrial 
model  and  Is  not  apphcable  in  most  in- 
stances to  the  much  more  complicated 
process  of  dissemination  in  education.  As 
the  report  says : 

The  procesa  is  a  dynamic  one  in  which  there 
are  constant  continuing  Interchanges  back 
and  forth  between  and  among  basic  research- 
ers, those  who  demonstrate  the  resxilts  and 
the  consumers  who  apply  the  results  In 
teaching  and  learning  situations. 

Because  dissemination  Is  such  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  overall  effort  to  im- 
prove education.  It  cannot  be  artificially 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  R.  &  D. 
work.  To  do  so  would  tlireaten  the  poten- 
tial success  of  the  Institute's  mission. 


One  of  the  most  common  criticisms  of 
educational  research  and  development 
has  beer,  its  failure  to  affect  educational 
practice.  One  of  the  reasons  for  tliis 
failure  has  been  its  inability  to  bring  re- 
-sulUs  tc>  con.suiner.s,  teacher.s,  and  stu- 
dents in  usable  form  Only  half  of  1 
percent  of  the  teachers  who  rend  about 
an  innovation  adopt  or  try  out  any  as- 
pect of  U  in  their  cia.ssruom.s  The  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Education  will  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  getting  the  re- 
sults of  research  and  development  into 
oiu-  education  systems.  The  dissemina- 
tion of  the  results  of  research  and  de- 
velopment in  education  will  be  one  of  its 
principal  responsibiUties. 

We  search  for  breakthroughs,  for 
means  by  which  we  can  improve  the 
skills  of  all  our  teachers.  For  that  rea- 
son I  would  like  to  outline  two  projects 
I  have  long  been  interested  in,  and  which 
I  believe  are  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
innovative  suggestions  NIE  should  pro- 
mote. 

One  Is  the  teaching  process,  a  proposal 
for  the  use  of  network  television  to  reach 
the  Nation's  teachers  and  achieve  im- 
mediate change  in  American  education. 
It  has  been  proposed  by  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Edu- 
cation and  the  Laboratory  for  Research 
In  Relevant  Education.  The  second,  pro- 
posed by  Teachers  Guides  to  Television, 
is  a  proposal  to  enable  the  Nation's 
teachers  to  utihze  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  audiovisual  resources  now 
available  on  the  national  networks, 
through  the  use  of  Teachers  Guides  to 
Television. 

President  Nixon  said  in  his  March  3. 
1970.  message  pointing  out  the  need  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Education: 

Local  schools  need  an  objective  national 
body  to  evaluate  new  departures  In  teach- 
ing and  a  means  of  disseminating  informa- 
tion about  projects  that  show  promise. 

The  teaching  process  could  dissemi- 
nate that  information  instantly— reach- 
ing millions  all  across  the  Nation — and 
in  a  few  brief  minutes  wipe  out  the  so- 
called  cultural  lag  of  50  years  between 
the  inception  of  a  new  idea  and  its  adop- 
tion across  the  country,  that  has  plagued 
our  Nation's  schools. 

The  purpose  of  the  teaching  process 
is  to  secure  an  immediate  upgrading  in 
the  quality  of  American  education  across 
the  entire  Nation— to  change  our  Na- 
tion's schools,  literally,  overnight. 

The  proposed  tool  is  network  televi- 
sion, whose  power  and  impact  is  well 
tested  and  can  be  matched  by  no  other 
resource  at  the  Nation's  command.  Its 
force  and  its  vitality  will  be  used  in  a 
massive  program  for  the  reeducation  of 
the  Nation's  teachers,  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Waiting  for  us  in  network  television 
is  a  stimulating  force  of  vigor  and  pre- 
dominance, with  which  to  reach  into 
every  teachers  home,  indeed,  into  every 
American  home — parents,  paraprofes- 
sionals.  .school  board  members,  voters, 
and  with  which  to  strengthen  and  ele- 
vate quickly  standards  of  teaching  as 
well  as  public  imderstanding  of  educa- 
tion. 

At  a  time  when  the  cry  for  commu- 


nity control  is  carried  across  the  land, 
school  budgets  are  voted  down  and  then 
voted  down  again,  and  "Crisis  in  the 
Classroom"  ha.s  become  a  commonplace, 
televi.sion  is  a  tool  that  can  make  it 
P(^..ssible  for  our  American  Nation  to  re- 
invent  its  system   of  education. 

Agriculture  was  reinvented  in  this 
fashion  at  the  turn  of  the  centm-y  by 
the  introduction  of  tlie  county  agent. 
The  'good  dirt  farmers  "  who  had  once 
laughed  at  the  idea,  today  boast  of  the 
difference  between  what  was  once  "a 
possible  30"  and  is  now  a  "sure  150  " 
bushels  of  com.  The  'httle  black  box" 
now  in  every  home  in  the  Nation  can 
be  the  "county  agent "  of  our  educational 
system. 

It  can  make  the  difference  between 
"a  possible  30  and  a  sure  150"  students 
per  teacher  staying  in  and  succeeding 
in  school. 

The  children  we  grow  are  as  important 
to  us  as  a  nation  as  our  tmexcelled  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  is. 

I  believe  the  Teaching  Process,  as  it 
has  been  proposed,  can  provide  the 
"demonstration  plots  "  that  can  enable 
our  schools  to  reach  a  level  of  excellence 
that  will  be  superior  to  any  in  the 
world — If  we  do  not  wait  until  it  is  too 
late. 

The  second  innovation  mentioned  is 
Teachers  Guides  to  Television. 

Speaking  of  television  and  learning  in 
Ills  message  of  March  3,  1970,  President 
Nixon  said: 

Most  education  takes  place  outside  the 
school.  Although  we  often  mistakenly  equate 
"schooling"  with  "learning"  we  should  begin 
to  pay  far  greater  attention  to  what  young- 
sters learn  during  the  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  their  time  they  spend  elsewhere. 
In  the  last  twenty  years,  there  has  been 
a  revolution  In  the  way  most  boys  and  girls — 
and  their  parents — occupy  themselves.  The 
average  high  school  student,  for  example,  by 
the  time  he  graduates,  has  spent  11,000  hours 
In  school — and  15,000  hours  watching  tele- 
vision. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  increase  the  use  of 
the  television  medium  and  other  technologi- 
cal advances  to  stimulate  the  desire  to  learn 
and  to  help  teach. 

The  technology  Is  here,  but  we  have  not 
yet  learned  how  to  employ  It  to  our  full  ad- 
vantage. How  can  local  school  systems  ex- 
tend and  support  their  curricula  working 
with  local  television  stations? 

One  of  the  answers  to  the  President's 
question  is  through  the  use  of  Teachers 
Guides  to  Television. 

A  vast  treasury  of  educational  mate- 
rials is  available  in  almost  every  Ameri- 
can home — homes  which  sometimes  have 
nothing  else — no  plumbing,  no  furnish- 
ing, no  books  or  newspapers — but  all 
have  a  television  set. 

Despite  their  easy  availability,  miUions 
of  dollars  worth  of  program  materials, 
covering  events  in  the  entire  world,  and 
through  all  the  ages  of  man.  from  the 
frontiers  of  .scientific  re.searcii  to  the  ex- 
citement of  Elizabethan  drama,  are  going 
imused :  and  this  at  a  time  w  hen  our  Na- 
tion cries  for  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  our  education,  and  our  youngsters  beg 
for  "relevance"  in  their  .studies. 

Today's  educators  are  discovering  that 
education  need  not  and  should  not  be 
confined  within  the  classroom's  limiting 
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walls.  The  concept  of  "schools  without 
walls  "  perhaps  best  Illustrates  their  new- 
understanding  of  the  world  as  a  learning 
environment.  Television  makes  the  world 
available  as  a  learning  experience  in 
every  home,  day  in  and  day  out 

Television  provides  every  student  in 
the  F>oorest  hovel  or  the  remotest  rural 
village  with  a  window  on  the  world,  an 
unlimited  learninc  environment  This 
can  be  the  best-educated  generation  in 
the  hLstory  of  man.  But  without  a 
Teachers  Guide,  teathers  are  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  this  kiim's  ransom  at 
every  child's  fingertips,  ttie  programs  on 
the  pubUc  airwaves 

Teachers  Guides  to  Televi.sion  provide 
the  needed  advance  information  and  ilie 
lesson  plan.s  that  enable  tea'hers  to  uti- 
lize the  vast  and  unsurpas.sed  resources 
of  network  televi.sion  as  the  motivation 
for  chussroom  lessons  The  television  pro- 
gram provides  the  motivation  for  the 
teacher's  lesson  the  puide  is  a  guide  to 
the  curriruluni.  a  way  of  making  use  of 
the  jKJwerlul  excitement  t«levision  can 
engender. 

Teachers  have  not  the  time,  the  en- 
ergy nor  the  resources  to  do  the  many 
hours  or  days  of  re.search  necessai-\'  to 
discover  .sufUciently  in  advance  whether 
a  proeram  is  of  ouLstanding  educational 
value,  and  to  build  an  exciting  lesson — or 
weeks'  worth  of  exciting  lessoiii; — around 
the  excitement  of  the  television  pres- 
entation But  Teachers  Guides  to  Televi- 
sion can.  Thv  lessons  may  range  far  and 
wide  A  U'levision  presentation  of  Jane 
Eyre,  for  example,  might  lead  to  an  ex- 
ploration of  social  conditions  in  Victor- 
ian England,  to  a  study  of  the  novel  as 
an  art  form,  or  to  a  survey  of  the  role  of 
women  in  Western  civilization.  A  lesson 
about  our  explorations  m  Space  can  pro- 
vide information  not  to  be  found  in  any 
textbook  The  pupils'  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  lor  their  les.son  will  have 
been  engendered  by  the  tremendou.s  ex- 
citement of  television — an  e.xciu^nent 
with  which  the  cold  walls  and  hard  de;  ks 
of  their  schoolroom  cannot  compete. 

No  school  buds^et  could  possibly  pro- 
vide this  va.st  selection  of  exciting  learn- 
ing expenenccs.  Yet  without  the  teach- 
ers guide  the  most  powerful  communica- 
tions tool  ever  invented  by  man  with  an 
impact  unprecedented  in  all  of  human 
history  often  lies  unused,  untouched  by 
the  Nation's  teachers. 

Almost  every  parent  in  America  has 
invested  in  a  piece  of  educational  equip- 
ment that  is  rarely  being  used  for  the 
education  of  his  cliild — a  television  set 
The  effect  of  its  use  on  the  quality  of 
education  available  in  America  s  schools 
would  be  incalculable. 

President  Nixon  has  said: 
Mankind  ha.s  wltnes.sed  a  few  great  ages 
when  understanding  of  a  social  or  scientific 
process  has  expanded  and  changed  .so  quick- 
ly as  to  revolutionize  the  procees  Itself,  The 
time  has  come  for  such  an  era  In  E:ducatlon. 

Innovating  pro.1ect,s  .such  as  these  can 
bring  that  era  about     today. 

For  the  purpo.se  of  legislative  history 
provisions  should  be  established  to  fa- 
ciUtate  full  dissemination  of  the  results 
of  research  and  development.  Dissemi- 


nation and  research  laboratories  have 
found  title  44,  IJ.S  Ci\11  Code — Printing 
and  binding  regtilations— to  seriously  re- 
strict their  ability  to  design,  create  and 
test  research  materials  effectively  Such 
restrictions  a.s  color  and  format  restric- 
tions have  resulted  in  Congress  recog- 
nizing the  problem  and  granting  US.*.rD 
and  NSF  exemptions  from  title  44  of  the 
US.  Civil  Code. 

To  expedite  the  dissemination  of  edu- 
cational re.search  the  NIE  should  have 
the  ability  to  publish  or  arrange  for  the 
publication  of  research  and  technical  in- 
formation so  as  to  further  the  dissemina- 
tion of  infomiation  of  scientific  value 
consistent  with  the  National  interest 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 87  of  the  act  of  January  12,  1895  '28 
Stat.  622  >,  and  .section  II  of  the  act  of 
March  1,  1919  '40  Stat.  1270:  44  United 
States  Code,  section  in  > .  The  NIE  should 
also  have  the  capability  to  reinvest  in 
further  research  and  development  such 
revenues  generated  through  the  sale  of 
materials  developed  under  NIE  sponsor- 
.ship. 

PERSONNEL 

If  the  Institute  succeeds  in  focusing 
attention  and  prestige  on  educational 
R.  &  D.,  it  will  be  able  to  draw  upon  the 
best  of  Uie  world's  talent.  Individuals 
with  high  caliber  scientific,  technical 
and  administrative  skills  are  difficult  to 
categorize  according  to  conventional  civil 
service  patterns  and  in  many  instances 
would  not  be  available  for  employment 
for  the  kinds  of  time  periods  typically 
impo.sed  by  the  Civil  Service.  Therefore, 
the  bill  provides  that  up  to  one-third  of 
the  fulltime,  regular  technical  or  profes- 
sional employees  can  be  exempted  from 
Civil  Service  Cla.ssiflcation  Law. 

In  closing,  I  would  point  out  that  edu- 
cutional  R  &  D.  will  not  make  policy  de- 
cision for  Americfin  education — who  will 
pay  for  the  schools  and  how  they  will  be 
financed,  what  kinds  of  goals  we  set  for 
lho.se  completing  different  pha.ses  of  the 
educational  process,  how  we  handle 
larger  social  problems  that  clo.sely  affect 
education  such  as  racial  differences,  drug 
abuse,  the  youth  culture.  What  we  can 
hope  for  is  an  enlightened  understanding 
of  how  to  achieve  those  policy  decisions 
that  we  make  and  what  the  impact  of 
thase  decisions  Ls  likely  to  be  Now.  all 
too  often,  thase  important  decisions  are 
made  in  total  oblivion  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  offers  us  the  hope  of 
fuller  understanding 

Mr  STEIGER  ol  Wisconsin  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  very  much  Uie  contri- 
bution of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 

Mr.  Chairman.  alt.er  all  the  testim.ony 
in  the  period  of  time  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  tlie  full  committee  dunnp 
which  this  bill  has  been  considered,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  a 
problem  in  terms  of  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  institutiCHis  of  higher  education, 
but  the  financial  stresses  of  the  late 
1960's  were  not  felt  uniformly  on 
each  and  every  campus  acros-s  the  coun- 
try. Though  few  uistitutions  of  higher 
education  were  immune  from  Uie  eco- 
nomic dowiituni.  tiie  wide  ranging  fac- 
tors of  differing  size,  source  of  funds,  en- 
dowment, fiscal  management,  geographic 


location,  dependence  on  Federal  research 
moneys,  and  so  forth,  have  produced 
var>-ing  degrees  of  financial  distress  from 
campus  Xo  CAmpa-;  There  is  little  doubt 
that  even  with  the  prospect  of  general 
Federal  assistance,  an  unacceptable  num- 
ber of  colleges  and  universities  will  face 
financial  collapse  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. Simply  put,  some  institutions  are 
financially  in  alot  worse  shape  than 
others. 

In  a  letter  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Dkllenbacx)  Alfred  B. 
Fitt,  the  special  adviser  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, New  Haven,  Conn.,  perceptively  laid 
out  this  problem  as  follows : 

I  write  In  connection  with  the  pending 
higher  education  authorization  legislation, 
and  specifically  about  two  of  its  aspects,  one 
of  which  affects  all  colleges  and  universities 
and  the  other  a  much  lesser  number. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  federal  financial 
aid  to  institutions.  The  Senate  bill  channels 
that  aid  tlirough  students  in  the  form  of  a 
"cost-of-lnstructlon  allowance"  for  each  fed- 
erally aided  student  enrolled,  while  Uie 
House  version  for  the  most  part  bases  insti- 
tutional aid  on  the  total  number  enrolled. 

While  the  Senate  version  is  clearly  su- 
perior, both  Involve  aa  aasumption  which  I 
think  plainly  Incorrect,  najmely.  that  there 
Is  a  federal  responsibility  to  help  preserve 
ail  colleges  and  universities,  no  matter  their 
actual  financial  condition  or  how  wretched 
their  programs,  how  limited  their  appeal  to 
students  or  how  wastefully  they  are  man- 
aged. 

Or.ce  such  a  responsibility  Is  assumed,  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  po«ten  rid  of.  It 
would  be  far  better  if  the  Congrress  enacted 
no  Initltutlonal  aid  propoisal  at  this  session 
and  took  another  year  to  think  through  how 
best  the  federal  government  can  bring  ra- 
tlonaUty  and  fairness  and  adequate  re- 
sources to  the  financing  of  higher  education. 
The  delay  can  do  no  harm,  since  there  is  no 
reasonable  prospect  that  general  Institu- 
tional aid,  even  if  authorized,  will  be  funded 
this  fiscal  year. 

I  think  tlie  statement  of  Mr.  Fitt  is  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  considera- 
tion by  this  Congress  of  the  whole  con- 
cept of  the  financial  stress  faced  by  the 
institutions  of  higher  education,'  but 
those  crises  in  higher  education  do  not 
fall  uniformly  upon  the  institutions.  I 
think  this  House  ought  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  availabihty  of  alternate 
sources  of  financing  for  those  institu- 
tions that  are  in  serious  financial  trouble. 
That  is  specifically  related  to  tlUe 
XVrn  of  the  committee-reported  bill. 
Let  me  call  attention  of  tlie  committee 
to  some  of  the  evidence  which  has  beoi 
compiled  about  why  this  particular  ap- 
proach ought  to  be  considered  and  favor- 
ably enacted  by  the  committee  in  its  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

For  example.  Ben  Lawrence,  Director 
of  the  National  Center  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation Management  Systems,  Western 
Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation, in  a  letter  in  Jime  wrote: 

Ideally  ...  I  would  like  (l)  legislation  to 
be  devised  that  would  take  emergency  short 
term  steps  to  forestall  to  the  extent  possible. 
any  worsening  of  the  fiscal  situation  in 
higher  education  and  (2i  concurrent  with 
that  legislation  ;.n..Tied;ate  Initiation  of  steps 
to  study  Intensely  the  problem  of  providing 
general  assistance  l<j  higher  education  as  I 
have  previously  described  in  my  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee. 
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In  addition,  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia 
Conimi.ssion  on  Acadeniic  Facilities  sub- 
nutted  a  paper  to  the  subcomlttee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
in  tliat  said  the  following : 

We  believe  that  emergency  assistance  may 
Indeed  be  Imperative  u>  .save  a  sigiiltlcant 
tiumber  of  private  colleges  and  universities 
The  Issues  involved  iii  alternative  approaches 
to  direct  Institutional  assistance  appear  quite 
oomplei  at  this  lime  Eveii  if  the  current  ses- 
sion iif  the  Congress  is  able  to  authorize  aiid 
fund  a  pr^jgram  of  direct  ItLstltutlonal  assslst- 
ance    the  provisions  of  Section  123  — 

Which  is  in  the  bill  of  the  other  body 

and  IS  ximilar  to  title  XVIII  of  this  bill — 
Would  still  be  needed  to  assist  some  insti- 
tutions In  meeting  their  responsibilities  to 
the  Nation  If  the  current  session  of  the 
CongfTess  shcu'd  fall  to  enact  direct  lastl- 
tutional  assistance,  then  emergency  assist- 
ance as  provided  In  section  123  becomes  a 
crlticai  imperallve 

There  wa.>  m  addition.  Mr  Chairman, 
an  extraordinarily  good  .statement  that 
was  submitted  by  a  nimit)er  uf  individuals 
in  higher  education  which  I  L>elieve  also 
deserves  atlentiou  and  con-Mderation  by 
the  Members  of  liie  foriimittee.  This  is  a 
memorandum  submitted  un  June  21  to 
the  Members  of  the  Hoase  Sfiecial  Sub- 
committee on  Educauon.  and  reads  as 
follows 

We  would  like  to  express  our  concern  about 
the  general  aid  to  higher  education  Insti- 
tutions' provisions  of  the  committee  in  marlc- 
up  on  the  higher  education  bill. 

We  fully  recognize  the  emergency  condi- 
tion facing  many  institutiuns  at  the  present 
time  However  we  believe  that  n^ne  of  the 
currently  proposed  formulas  for  general  aid 
sufficiently  take  Into  account  or  appropriately 
respond  to  need  differential  In  terms  of  per- 
formance or  po'eiitial  among  institutions 

We  believe  Iha:  real  r,aA«-s  if  emergency 
should  be  met  b)  spec.*;  dis».reii.  .nary  'unds 
with  appr:)prlate  legislauve  guidelines  fur 
tlie  Secre'.ary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare ai^d  also  that  Institutions  giiould  be 
helped  wl". h  crst  "'.  instruction  grants  for 
particuLarly  needy  students  However,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  more  thorough  investlga'lon  of 
sxi  appropr.ate  means  or  formula  for  fund- 
ing should  be  developed  before  aid  on  more 
than  a.n  emergency  basis  Ls  made  available 

I>r  Ted  Oiltjer'  Chairman,  State  Higher 
Edj'iitiKii  Eie<ti'..e  OJBcers  Association  ,uid 
Eie-.-utive  Director  Council  on  Public  Higher 
Edjcatlon.  Keri'ucky; 

Dr  Lyman  (Jlenny,  Associate  Director, 
Center  for  Res«-arch  and  Development  In 
Higher  Educauon.  Onlvermlty  of  California, 
Berlteiey 

Dr  Ben  L^swrence,  Director.  National  Cen- 
ter for  Higher  Education  Management  Sys- 
tems. Western  Interstate  Commission  for 
Higher  Edttcauon, 

Or.  Bobert  M&utz.  Chancellor.  Bute  Sys- 
tem of  Hicber  Education.  Plorkla; 

Dr  ai«h*rd  M  Millard.  Director.  Higher 
Educatloa  Services.  Education  Ootnmlsslon 
ot  the  St«t«s  Denver  and  Or  Ralph  Dungan. 
ChsaccUor  of  Higher  Education.  State  ot  New 
Jersey- 
It  bl  for  V ■*^*-  rf-a.v»ri'  I  bt-;i<--. e  •*«■  muht 
eon^drfT  tiie  t  </n< fpi  o!  pro'.  idiriK  Mxiie 
form  of  r«i;  ^n^i'ruftu-y  uj-j-AslHtK  I'  on  a 
Usr.VA^  ryiftiib  Uj  ;>rovid»'  fciibfeUiiiiia]  ajs- 
»»i>taur»-  fj  lii'Jtif  iiii.tnutioius  fduu.g  a 
j*«i..h',a;ji  I. risiA 

Th'as  ari  a/  r'jfc*.-th<--lx.»ard  formuJa  ap- 
prf/a/  h  Uj  the  varyiiig  flM  aj  plighUi  ot  tiic 
&Ai>-Vf->  arid  tixjv«rrsitl«s  wllj  titA  tMf  usufll- 
Ci»-.'  ?.  fvf  lii/j«xr  lxifctltuti'>*ui  in  nrfnu-al 
tyef't    .!  ^■•.  &f  'J  f  ttrtJTa.  f<jt,<riiiu   adver- 


sities affected  them  in  differing  degrees, 
general  aid  wUl  be  of  differing  benefit 
to  them.  Tlie  provisions  of  Utle  XVIII, 
therefore,  are  intended  to  complement 
the  in-sututional  aid  of  title  VIII,  target- 
ing emergency  rehef  to  those  institutions 
in  the  most  dire  of  circum-stances,  those 
whose  very  existence  is  threalenetl 

It  IS  clear  tliat  some  of  the  most  finan- 
cially thrciitened  institutions  are  al.so  the 
ones  lliat  contribute  greatly  to  tlie  diver- 
sity and  equality  of  opportunity  in  high- 
er education  black  institutions  and  the 
small.  pnvaU"  liberal  arus  colleges.  The 
commitU'e  repjort  notes  the  particular 
effect  or.  the  small  colleKes.  and  the  plight 
of  the  F>rcdonunanlly  Negro  coUegf.s  was 
underlir.ed  by  the  following  .statement 
submitted  by  Herman  R.  Bran.son,  presi- 
dent of  lancoln  University,  and  president 
of  the  National  As.sociatlon  for  Equal 
Opportunity  In  Higher  Education; 

We  find  It  ditflcult  to  argue,  however,  that 
all  coUefres  and  universities  have  the  same 
financial  problems.  At  least  they  are  not  of 
the  same  Intensity  or  urgency.  We  respect- 
fully urge,  therefore,  that  In  addition  to  the 
general  support  formula  of  H  R.  7248.  that 
additional  aid  t>e  granted  those  schools  en- 
rolling large  numbers  of  students  from  low 
Income  families — 

The  title  makes  provisions  for  tlie 
necessar>'  human  decisionmaking  in  the 
determination  of  severe  financial  distress. 
It  sets  forth  certain  thresholds  which 
must  be  crossed  before  any  in.stitution 
can  even  apply  for  the  emergency  assist- 
ance This  will  "cull  out"  great  numbers 
of  insti:utions  that  are  not  in  severe 
trouble  and  allow  the  decisionmaking  to 
concentrate  on  a  smaller  number  of 
institutions 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  would  be  as- 
sisted in  this  task  by  a  Council  on  Higher 
Education  Relief  A.ssistance  Tlie  Council 
would  consist  of  nine  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary,  with  particular 
expertise  in  tlie  problems  of  the  fiscal 
and  academic  management  of  higher  ed- 
ucation Tliey  would  be  able  to  recom- 
mend more  specific  and  detailed  eligi- 
bility criteria  for  the  analysis  and  ap- 
proval of  applicatioiia  for  financial 
a.ssistance. 

The  committee  was  clearly  iiandi- 
capped  in  its  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation by  the  lack  of  sound  data  on  the 
financing  of  higher  education  One  of  the 
areas  that  remains  unclear  is  the  nature 
of  "deficits  '  in  public  universities  The 
bill  provides  for  the  Secretary  to  under- 
take an  immediate  and  thorough  study  of 
the  alierruilive  ways  of  supixiriiiig  higher 
education  The  resuits  of  the  .study  would 
Ije  available  to  the  Congress  by  Novem- 
ber 1  ia7:i,  8  months  before  the  termi- 
nation cf  the  auttu>rity  of  this  title  We 
uould  thus  Ik-  III  a  much  better  position 
V)  fvaUiale  ilw  iong-teiin  needs  for  insti- 
tutional Bupi>irt 

Tlie  i<Tnt>irary  and  emergency  nature 
of  this  title  l»  underlined  by  the  2-year 
limitation  dI  lu  aiiihoriiy.  and  by  the 
fa(  t  that  !t  6i)fn  not  amend  the  Higher 
VAiKAlUiti  Act  It  should  HlfM)  be  empha- 
.-l/^-d  tliat  the  level  of  fundinx  |1.50  mil- 
lion for  each  of  n»rttl  yeuis  li^72  and 
\yi'i  ih  Mich  that  U«  imrixihv  would 
<  icariy  ix?  limited  to  relieving  the  short- 
i<-im  tilsi*  rather  thun  providing  for  the 


long-range  solution  to  the  finannai  prob- 
lems facing  institutions  of  liigher  educa- 
tion. An  institution  can  receive  only  one 
grant  under  this  title,  and  it  must  dem- 
onstrate its  capability  to  regain  its  fl- 
nancial  self-reliance 

A  close  parallel  can  be  drawn  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971.  Whereas  all  tmits  of  general 
local  government  were  eligible  to  apply 
for  financial  assistance  to  hire  the  unem- 
ployed in  transitional  public  .service  jobs, 
the  law  provides  for  a  special  employ- 
ment assistance  program  targeted  spe- 
cifically at  areas  of  grcate.'^t  need.  The 
recognition  was  clearly  made  that  the 
general  problem  of  unemployment  was 
particularly  acute  in  certain  areas  and 
thus  could  be  best  attacked  by  a  supple- 
mental and  targeted  program 

In  my  judgment,  no  State  formula, 
categorical  program,  student  aid  program 
or  general  aid  provLsion  will  rescue 
those  Institutions  who — often  through  no 
real  fault  of  their  own — are  in  serious 
financial  distress.  Many  can  make  a  via- 
ble contribution  to  our  higher  education 
system,  and  only  need  a  specific  grant  of 
a  specific  size  to  get  over  a  temporary  fi- 
nancial hump. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
Is  an  important  distinction  between  re- 
lief assistance  and  recover>-  a.ssistance, 
something  akin  to  the  difference  between 
giving  someone  an  aspirin  or  a  real  cur- 
ative. Recovery  assistance  implies  not 
only  a  more  careful  selection  of  ellglbles. 
but  considerable  attention  to  Ri>eciric  re- 
forms, followup  monitoring,  provisions 
of  technical  and  managerial  assistance. 
and  so  on — an  expectation,  in  short,  that 
the  grant  ILself  will  and  should  lead  to 
recovery.  This  might  be  objective  of  the 
Foundation  or  another  Office  of  Educa- 
tion program,  but  was  not  the  proper  ob- 
jective of  title  18  which  Is  directed  at 
buying  additional  time  until  other  fac- 
tors—  for  example,  self  help,  or  a  new 
Federal  program  In  a  few  years — come 
Into  play. 

At  the  same  time,  even  in  a  relief  pro- 
gram, tliere  is  a  need  to  decide  whether 
everyone  In  distress  should  receive  relief 
or  just  those  who  might  have  a  chance 
of  making  it.  Since  our  a.splrins  are  ex- 
pensive, and  I  don't  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  legitimate  In- 
terest In  balling  out  every  institution  \->ev 
se.  I  have  established  recovery  capability 
as  a  condition  for  receiving  a  grant  under 
this  title. 

In  addition  there  are.  I  believe,  some 
questions  which  must  be  asked  about 
dire  conditions  under  which  an  Institu- 
tion should  receive  aid; 

First,  what  steps  has  the  institution 
taken  to  control  its  budget ''  What  steps 
has  it  taken  to  econoinl/e.  to  consolidate 
or  clear  program.s,  better  utilize  farllities. 
reduce  costs  of  programs,  apply  cost- 
benefit  analy.sls' 

Second,  what  steps  has  it  taken  toward 
planning  its  future  on  a  sound  basis  and 
what  movement  toward  that  plan? 

Has  It  Identified  the  institution's  role, 
assets,  polentiaJ  Income,  et  cetera? 

Third,  what  effort/i  have  been  made  to 
share  re.sources  with  other  Institutions  or 
consortia,  or  to  use  other  available  fa- 
cilities— stadium,   llieateis.  et  cetera? 
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Fourth,  have  they  analyzed  the  use  of 
resources  to  see  how  much  is  actually 
spent  on  Instruction,  vls-a-vis  adminis- 
tration or  other  activities  and  then 
weighed  the  values  of  these  other  ac- 
UvlUes? 

Fifth,  is  there  a  commitment  of  the  In- 
stitution as  a  whole  to  accomplish  these 
charges  or  just  of  a  few  people  in  the  ad- 
ministration? 

To  what  extent  has  information  been 
shared  with  the  various  whole  compo- 
nents of  the  campus? 

Is  there  evidence  from  the  depart- 
ments of  action? 

What  evidence  ts  there  that  the  gov- 
erning board  has  exercised  effective  con- 
trol? 

Sixth,  has  the  institution  adequate  fi- 
nancial data  and  accounting  systems? 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  i  Mr. 
Erlenborn  >  referred  to  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Alice  Ridlin.  Her  statement  Is  ex- 
cellent and  I  want  at  tliis  point  to  in- 
clude a  part  of  her  statement  as  it  relates 
to  the  need  for  some  type  of  emergency 
assistance : 

It  is  certainly  not  obvious  that  a  program 
of  general  support  for  higher  education  is 
the  appropriate  ansvt-er  to  all  or  even  most 
of  these  varied  financial  problems. 

Where  the  major  problem  is  adjustments 
of  the  institution  to  a  cut  in  federal  re- 
search or  some  other  temporary  reversal  of 
fortunes  (perhaps  associated  with  recession 
and  Inflation  or  just  poor  planning)  ,  some 
more  specific  emergency  assistance  should 
be  considered.  Emergency  loan  programs  for 
Institutions  in  trouble,  a  moratorium  on 
debts  to  the  federal  government  or  some 
kind  of  transitional  assistance  to  ease  the 
phasing  out  of  federal  programs  v»ould  be 
far  more  desirable  than  the  enactment  of  a 
general  support  program  to  meet  these  tem- 
porary crises.  The  general  aid  funds  would 
quickly  become  expected  and  permanent 
parts  of  all  institutional  budgets  TTiere  Is 
no  reason  to  think  that  future  temporary 
crises  would  be  lessened  by  the  existence  of 
this  type  of  aid 

■Where  the  problem  Is  the  Inability  of 
private  institutions  to  compete  for  students 
with  cheaper  public  institutions,  general  aid 
of  the  type  suggested  In  H  R  72*8  will  not 
alleviate  the  problem  Aid  will  go  equally  to 
public  and  private  institutions  and  any  dif- 
ferentials between  them  will  tend  to  be 
maintained  A  more  adequate  student  aid 
program  which  would  enable  public  Insti- 
tutions to  Increase  their  tuition  without 
fear  of  closing  opportunities  to  iow-lncome 
students  would  do  far  more  to  Improve  the 
competitive  position  of  private  Institutions 
Tls-a-vls  public  competitors  Where  the 
problem  is  simply  lack  of  demand  for  the 
product  or  student  dls.<iaiisfftction  with  tlie 
type  of  institution,  federal  aid  will  probably 
not  help,  or  not  for  long.  There  Is  nothing 
In  the  proposed  program  to  induce  changes  In 
the  way  Institutions  are  run  or  greater  re- 
sponslver.eas  to  student  desires. 

Where  the  problem  Is  attributable  to  In- 
creases 'n  enrollment  especially  enrollment 
of  low-income  students,  under  federal  stu- 
dent aid  prograni-s.  a  dlflercnt  type  of  Insti- 
tutional Bid  would  seem  to  bt<  in  oixler  If 
the  federal  government  Is  to  contiinie  and 
Increase  Its  commllnient  to  equnllKing  i>p- 
portunl'y  for  low-Income  young  people  It 
will  be  bringing  large  numbers  of  these  stu- 
dents on  to  campuses  without  increasing  the 
resources  of  these  Institutions  to  nieet  tlie 
needs.  A  strong  case  can  certainly  he  made 
for  giving  aid  to  Inslltutlonii  m  tlie  form  of 
cost-of-educallon  allowanrea  to  help  i:l<-rr»y 
the  additional  co.it.n  of  educaimu  a  federally 
aided  student    Such  a  proposal   la  eniUodied 


in  Senator  Mondale's  bill  (8  1 161 )  The  case 
for  the  cost -of -education  allowance  seems  to 
me  far  stronger  than  that  for  general  Insti- 
tutlona'  aid  The  cr>st-of -education  allow- 
ance prof;ram  would  channel  institutional 
aid  to  those  InstUutions  t>earlng  tlie  heavi- 
est burden  of  educating  low-Income  students 
and  helping  to  meet  a  federally  determined 
need. 

By  all  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  committee  imderstands  the  compel- 
ling reasons  for  maintaining  title  18  in 
the  bUl. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  features 
in  this  bill  to  which  I  could  refer  but  time 
does  not  permit  that.  May  I  express  my 
thanks  to  the  subcommittee  for  their 
kindness  in  allowing  me  to  offer  amend- 
ments wlxich  relate  specifically  to  prob- 
lems in  Wisconsin's  programs.  The  modi- 
fications made  will  enable  the  State  His- 
torical Society  Library  to  share  in  re- 
sources heretofore  deiiied  to  them  as  weD 
as  the  Wisconsm  loan  program  to  offer 
greater  opportunities  for  our  State's  stu- 
dents through  its  new  eligibility  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  Federal  programs. 

There  is  one  further  aspect  of  this 
bill  to  which  I  would  hke  to  now  turn 
and  that  is  tiUe  XVI. 

I  support  title  XVI  of  the  bill— the 
Occupational  Education  Act  of  1971 — 
wliich  I  had  the  honor  to  cosponsor  when 
it  was  first  introduced  as  HJl.  7429  on 
April  7  of  this  year.  This  bUl,  was  cospon- 
sored  by  most  of  the  ranking  members  of 
our  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
and  enjoys  the  support  not  only  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges, but  virtually  of  the  entire  educa- 
tional community.  Its  enactment  sis  title 
XVI  would  mark  a  long  step  forward  to- 
wa;  J  the  goal  of  providing  everj-  Ameri- 
can with  a  real  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion designed  to  help  Ihm  get  a  decent 
Job  in  a  worthwhile  occupation. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  one 
feature  of  the  title  be  retained —  and  be 
retained  intact.  That  is  section  1612 
which  establishes  by  law  a  Bureau  of  Oc- 
cupational Educauon  in  the  U.S  Office 
of  Education,  and  mandates  the  assign- 
ment of  not  less  than  11  supergrades  to 
the  new  Bureau;  headed  by  a  Deputy 
Commissioner  at  GS-18  and  having  not 
less  than  three  OS- 17  and  not  less  than 
seven  GS-16  positions  to  support  lum. 

I  understand  Uiat  there  may  be  offered 
an  amendment  to  eliminate  tiie  designa- 
tion of  these  supergrade  positions  Be- 
cause of  very  exceptional  circumstances. 
I  hope  the  aniendintuit  will  not  t)e  offered 
or  that  it  will  be  .'soundly  defeated  if  it  is 
offered.  The  simple  fact  is  Uiat  over  a 
long  period  of  years  under  both  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  administrations,  vo- 
cational and  occupational  education  has 
been  sy.stcmatually  downgraded  m  the 
U.S  Oflire  of  Ed'.ication  despite  >:reat 
and  continued  congii\N.-ional  pressuj-e  to 
put  in  on  the  s;»me  basis  a.<  higher 
educnti   n 

Recently  Commis.sioner  Marland  has 
made  some  moves  to  corn-ct  this  mat- 
ter, altliou.kh  Uiey  uit>  not  neari>"  suftl- 
cienl  In  my  judvnunt  For  exanapJe.  he 
obtained  one  of  the  mast  able  vocational 
educators  m  thv  Nation.  Dr  Robert 
Worthington  of  New  Jersey,  to  head  up 
the    rxistUiK    Bureau     Dr     WortfunKton 


was  formerly  State  director  of  voca- 
tional-technical education  in  his  St.<Jte 
and  is  nationally  and  internationally 
recognized  for  his  work  in  this  field.  Yet 
he  is  accorded  only  the  ratine  of  GS-17 
and  the  title  "Associate"  rather  than 
"Deputy"  Commissioner.  This  means 
that  he  does  not  sit  in  on  the  twice 
weekly  policy  meetings  with  Commis- 
sioner Marland  and  it  also  means  that 
vocational  and  occupational  education 
does  not  have  the  same  voice  in  the  VS. 
OflSce  of  Education  as  does,  for  example, 
higher  education. 

Let  me  relate  some  other  elemental 
facts  about  the  condition  title  XVI  ts 
designed  to  correct.  In  the  existing  Bu- 
reau of  Adult,  Vocational,  and  Technical 
Education — as  of  Janua.T  of  1971 — 
there  were  188  positions,  of  whom  only 
69  were  assigned  to  administer  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  with  its  $500 
million  annual  appropriations  By  com- 
parison; there  were  393  employees  in 
the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  and  102  assia-ned  to  com- 
pensatoiT  education  alone:  there  were 
447  employees  m  the  Bureau  of  Higher 
Education  with  129  assigned  to  the  In- 
stitute for  International  Studies:  there 
were  365  positions  assigned  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Planning.  Research,  and  Eval'ua- 
tion.  with  141  of  these  working  on  edu- 
cational statistics.  Even  the  Office  of 
Administration  had  341   employees 

The  assignment  of  supergrade  posi- 
tions within  the  oCBce  is  even  more 
shocking.  There  is  one  GS-16  to  head 
up  the  dlN-ision  having  respon-sibihty  for 
making  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
work  as  Congress  hoped  :t  might  and  as 
the  national  interest  requires.  In  the 
entire  Bureau  there  are  five  positions  at 
the  GS-16  and  17  levels — one  of  which 
is  vacant— none  at  GS-18  In  the  U-S 
Office  of  Education  there  currently  are 
55  supergrade  positions,  including  five  at 
the  GS-18  level  So  it  is  easy  cnotigh  to 
see  how  vocational-techmca!.  occupa- 
tional and  adult  education  rates  on  the 
peckiae  order  of  the  UJS  Office  The 
p.nDvisions  of  title  XVI — if  retained  in- 
tact m  this  bill — will  correct  this  situa- 
tion It  will  give  to  an  expanded  Bureau 
of  Occupational  Education  the  platre  m 
the  U.S.  Office  which  the  gr<>at  major; ty 
of  the  Congress.  I  am  convinced,  would 
like  to  see  it  occupy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  m  testimony  before 
Mr.  PrcrNSKi's  subcomnuttee  on  Septem- 
ber 20  of  this  year  Mr  Lowell  A  Burfcett 
fuLLv'  documented  the  deplorable  posi- 
tion of  occupiitiaaiil  education  m  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  htera.rc.hy  He  also 
made  thL<  cc>i;ent  >umm-i;->  statement  cf 
the  reason  wlv.v  we  must  enact  title  XVI 
as  it  is  In  the  bill  He  said 

The  naliooal  le^tierseup  and  acw>aat»6iU- 
ttt  role  for  vocatioaal  vduoMion  hAs  coa- 
»lst*QttT  deciliMd  or*r  tb«  test  a»c»d»  whtl* 
during  the  saiiw  j^e^ruKi  .'f  t;rj»  t.V;vf^>fss  !wks 
eiMtCMd  ma.Kvr  le<.»;»'.i^'ii  Iv  ».i.:..h«^kJ  »ini  iiu- 
PlTOV*  Ibe  .\«.:v;i  >  k«»i.s»c-i.:'.>  r^-r  prvv.U-ii^; 
vx^AtlOUa;  e\1 -.^-a; :. ;;  ,-t'i.v-.-t  i.;;u'.i«s  ■fvr  tvr- 
sv>i»s  of  *;  sij.-T:--'.  oX  all  cvvmniu'.itiiee.  '  Ttie 
weakest  ;i;  !i  i.  ■. :  e  chain  ^xi  :*«>..1<M-vhip  t»*c- 
nssAry  t^f  '.^npiri'.xratittjf  vh«  (v>a:»  aa«!  pur- 
piwwKs  ^>.'  t-'«f  1^<»  V^v>»ixujaj  Sduv<a(iv>a — 
lUnriKtiuvi.ts  t>  »:-.hvHH  A.>u6t  at  lim  FVsi»r»i 
lof; 

Mr    ClijurmAii    diuu^i   ilie  c\>urs«?  v>f 
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oxii  committee '.■>  coJi.-.idciaUou  of  tlie  his- 
toric 1968  VocaUoiial  Education  Act 
Amendments.  I  senoui.ly  considered  ol- 
fenng  an  amendnaent  to  create  a  buieau 
by  law  much  as  is  done  m  stvuon  16112 
of  UuA  bill.  I  was  dissuaded  from  that 
course  then  and  I  regret  it  n<.)\^ .  because 
subsequent  events  have  aptly  demon- 
strated tiiat  the  only  way  the  Congress 
can  guarantet"  the  leadership  necessary 
for  octupauona]  education  In  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  is  to  legislate  it.  That 
is  what  utle  XVI  does  and  I  shall  fight  to 
keep  it  intact 

Mr  MINISH  Mr  Chairmar.,  I  rise  in 
suptxirt  of  H  R  7248.  Uie  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1971  as  reported  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee 

This  bill  IS  one  of  the  mo.st  complex 
measures  to  come  before  the  House  in  a 
number  of  years  It  is  Uie  product  of  long 
montlis  of  deliberations  .nvolvmg  many 
compromises.  As  such,  tlie  bill  falls  sliort 
of  expectations  m  some  areas  but.  over- 
all, it  is  leKislation  which  represents  a 
constructive  approach  to  support  for 
higher  education  and  deserves  tiie  sup- 
port of  this  body 

TTie  legislation  provides  a  5 -year  ex- 
tension with  certam  modifications  of 
existing  categorical  aid  programs  for 
higher  education  These  mclude  tlie 
Higher  Education  J-'acihues  Act  of  1963. 
tlie  International  Education  Act  of  1963. 
the  Nauonal  Defense  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram, the  College  Work-Study  Program 
the  EducaUonal  Opportunity  Grants  Pro- 
gram and  tlie  College  Library  Program 
In  addiUon.  H.R  724«  would  establish 
a  number  of  new  programs  including  tiie 
first  geneml  institutional  aid  program, 
a  Natkirial  InsUtute  of  Education,  an 
ethnic  lieritage  studies  program,  and  a 
youth  camp  safety  program. 

While  all  these  new  programs  are 
worthwluie  and  deserving  of  supptjrt.  by 
far  the  mobt  important  of  Uiem  is  tiie 
general  institutiona;  aid  provided  for 
higher  education  ui  the  bill  Tins  secUon. 
title  vm.  autlioruies  the  first  program 
of  general  assislaate  ua  pubho  and  pri- 
vate institutions  of  Ingner  educaticMi. 
Two-tturds  of  tlie  fund.-  to  t>e  awarded 
would  be  determined  on  the  basics  of  Uie 
number  of  fulltime  enrolled  students  in 
a  college  or  uiuversity.  Tlie  reniamuig 
one-tiurd  would  he  distributed  on  a 
cost-of -education  basis  related  to  the 
amount  instituuons  reteive  in  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants.  Work-Study. 
and  National  Defense  student  loan  funds 
Appropriations  of  $955  million  for  flsc.al 
year  1972  up  to  $!  3  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1976  are  authorized  under  Utle  VIII 
An  April  1971  survey  by  Uie  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Lajid  Grant  Colleges  indicates  that  in 
recent  years  university  budgeU■^  must 
uicrea&e  10  percent  annually  in  order  to 
■aintain  tneir  bame  level  of  services. 
Forty-lour  of  tiie  lH  State  uiuvertuties 
reported  fisciil  year  1 97 1  budget  mcreasec 
of  less  tiian  tlie  re<juired  10  percent 
tliree  a^'tually  experienced  budget  de- 
L  rease? 

Studies  made  by  tlie  AsstXiHlion  of 
American  College*  indicate  thai  unless 
immediate  aid  Is  f ortiicomLing .  365  of  the 
Nations  private  colleges  may  be  closed 


ui  Uiis  decade  and  200  of  them  will  have 
exliausted  their  liqmd  assets  wiUi  a  yeaj-. 
Pressure  from  inflaUon  and  rising 
costs  has  been  aggravated  by  a  sviec- 
taculnr  increase  in  enrollment  In  fiscal 
year  1940.  college  enrollment  wa.s  only 
1  5  million.  In  1959.  those  enrolled  for 
(iegree  credit  were  3  38  million;  in  1969. 
7  :jo  million  The  figure  projected  for 
1979  IS  11  08  milhcn 

Thi.s  obviou.s  fin.HnciH)  crisis  in  Ameri- 
can higher  education  manifests  itself  in 
deficit  opemuon.  rurtaiieii  .-services  that 
adversely  affect  the  quality  of  education, 
and  effort.':  to  increa.se  income  that  ad- 
versely affect  the  educational  mi.s.sion. 
such  ii.s  raising  tuition  beyond  the  reach 
of  low  and  middle  income  families. 

Average  costs  this  year  for  tuition, 
room  and  board  at  puhhc  colleges  have 
reached  almost  $1  .SOO  At  private  .schools. 
the  annual  cost  now  is  well  over  $3,000. 
Moreover,  the  U  S  Office  of  Education 
estimates  that  tuition  alone  will  increase 
by  25  percent  at  pubhc  instituUons  of 
higher  learning  and  by  38  percent  at  pri- 
vate institutions  in  the  next  10  years. 

General  aid  to  higher  education  is  nec- 
essary to  alleviate  the  financial  strain  on 
both  parents  of  students  and  on  our 
State  governments  which  have  been  com- 
pelled to  increase  the  tax  burden  on  their 
citizens  in  order  to  support  State  univer- 
sities and  colleges 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  the  overwhelm- 
ing approval  of  the  Higher  Education 
.^ct  of  1971  Education  i.s  Uie  best  invest- 
ment we  can  make  in  our  Nations  future 
It  is  an  investment  we  mu.st  make  at  all 
levels  of  government  It  i.s  a  commitment 
we  must  never  let  slip,  for  education  is 
indispeii.sable  to  a  free  society 

Mr  PODELL  Mr  Chairman,  today  we 
a.'-e  railed  upon  to  consider  one  of  the 
most  important  and  complex  education 
bills  that  has  been  brought  before  Con- 
grei>;  in  recent  years  The  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1971.  HR  72481.  would  ex- 
tend existing  aid  for  5  years  for  the  fol- 
lownng  Federal  higher  education  acts: 
the  Higher  Education  .Act  of  1965.  the 
National  :)efen.se  Education  Act  of  1958. 
the  Higher  F:ducaUon  Facilities  Act  of 
1963,  and  the  International  Education 
.A't  of  li»66  The  bill  also  creates  a  num- 
ber of  new  and  urgently  needed  programs 
including  the  flrst  Federal  general  assist- 
ance program  for  higher  education 

This  college  level  education  act  would 
provide  a  5-year  exteasion  of  current 
student  assistance  loan  plans  including 
Uie  national  defense  .student  loan  pro- 
gram. Nearly  every  student  attending 
colleges  and  universities  in  recent  times 
has  availed  lumself  Ui  thts  necessary  and 
useful  loan  The  national  defense  stu- 
dent loan  program  has  given  many  of  our 
college  le\ei  students  the  money  to  con- 
tinue their  education  Extension  of  this 
loan  program  does  more  than  give  all 
students  an  equal  opp<jrtunity  to  attend 
college,  it*  continuance  is  a  guarant^'ed 
investment  in  America. i  moht  valuablp 
rf^ource-  -edui  atlon  The  protx>sed  legis- 
lation whmh  we  are  con-sidenng  t«day  Ls 
als<j  Mgniflcant  in  that  It  would  increase 
the  authon/ed  annual  ajiproprlatlon 
from  $19  niillion  to  $120  million  for  de- 
veloping edu<'«itionaI  institutions 

Other  /r:ajor  features  of  higher  educa- 


tion act  includes  a  2-year  authorization 
for  emergency  relief  to  institutions  in 
great  financial  distress  This  relief  would 
total  $150  million  for  each  of  the  2  years. 
Without  this  emergency  relief  many  col- 
leges throughout  the  Nation  will  be 
forced  to  close  because  of  the  serious- 
ness of  expenses  exceeding  revenues,  in- 
flaUon and  unforseen  clianges  in  admis- 
sions. The  primary  exjjense  of  our  col- 
leges is  faculty  salaries  and  not  an  over- 
buildmg  of  dorms.  Colleges  are  faced  with 
•salary  exijenses  which  ciinnot  effecUvely 
be  changed  downward  by  extending  this 
emergency  relief  to  institutions  Uie  crisis 
of  possible  colleges  closings  will  not  oc- 
cur. Judicious  and  responsible  action  on 
the  part  of  our  colleges.  universiUes  and 
the  Federal  Government  will  avert  this 
crisis. 

In  terms  of  general  msUtutlonal  aid, 
the  bill  authorizes  a  program  of  general 
assistance  to  both  public  and  private  in- 
sUtuUoris  of  iugher  iearning.  This  aspect 
of  the  higher  education  act  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  from  $955  million 
in  fiscal  year  1972  up  to  $1.3  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  At  the  same  Ume.  a  com- 
mission would  be  established  whose  re- 
sponsibility would  be  to  examme  Uie  fi- 
nancial crises  facing  higher  educational 
institutions. 

The  bill  includes  a  provision  of  special 
importance  to  parents  dealing  with  youth 
camp  safety.  Each  year  almost  8  mil- 
lion children  go  off  to  camp,  yet  in  19 
States  there  are  no  regulations  govern- 
ing camping  at  all.  and  in  many  other 
States  only  some  area.s  of  camping  are 
covered  by  law.  Now  tins  obvious  defi- 
ciency in  protecting  our  cliildren  will  be 
eliminated  by  requiring  Federal  stand- 
ards for  the  protection  and  safety  of  our 
youths  who  attend  day  camp,  resident 
camp,  or  travel  camp  Stiff  monetary 
penalties  would  be  assessed  for  violations 
of  these  Federal  standards  The  past 
failure  to  establish  adequate  .standards 
for  many  camps  ha.s  caused  tragic  con- 
sequences, now  w^  can  extend  some  pro- 
tection to  our  children  at  camp. 

Mr  Chairman,  to  provide  a  program 
meeUng  the  needs  of  education  is  a  chal- 
lenging task,  and  the  ciiallenge  has  been 
partially  met  by  this  bill.  Tlie  Higher  Ed- 
iicauon  Act  of  1971  The  strength  of 
America  s  educational  enterprise  springs 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  but  one  prin- 
ciple is  a  main  source  of  that  strength: 
the  right  of  every  individual  to  liave  &n 
equiii  opportimlty  for  an  education.  This 
bill  duectly  support*  Uiat  verj-  principle 
by  giving  aid  to  individuals  and  Institu- 
tion.s  and  prohibiting  .sex  di.scrlmination. 
We  cannot  comproml.se,  or  give  half- 
way when  it  comes  to  the  education  of 
our  youth.  All  of  us  are  aware  that  an 
underfunded  school  ran  easily  become  a 
poor  or  mediocre  one  A  poor  school  is  al- 
iiiofet  worse  Uian  no  school.  Every  dollar 
«t>ent  on  the  education  of  our  youth  is  a 
dollar  wisely  spent.  The  cornerstone  of 
America's  greatne-vs  is  Uie  conUnual  em- 
phasis on  the  quality  of  her  youths"  ed- 
ucation. 

We  are  constantly  improving  our  ed- 
ucational programs  and  prartice.s,  not  as 
a  matter  of  national  pride,  but  as  a  ne- 
ce.ssit.v  for  the  survival  and  advunrement 
Hiifher  Educational  Act  of  1971  we  are 
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of  all  civilization.  By  passage  of  the 
continuing  the  forward  movement  of  ed- 
ucation by  strengthlng  those  principles 
which  are  the  foundaUon  of  America's 
educational  system. 

Mr.  ALKXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H  R.  7248  now  pending 
t>efore  the  Congress.  The  plight  of  small 
private  colleges  and  universities  in  Amer- 
ica is  very  grave  at  this  moment  in  our 
history.  So  desperate  is  their  plight  that 
it  Is  predicted  that  more  than  half  will 
cease  to  exist  within  the  next  5  or  10 
years  unless  this  Congress  accepts  the 
responsibility   for  their  survival. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
are  alumni  of  small,  private  colleges  and 
universities.  In  fact,  our  Nation  would  be 
much  poorer  in  leadership  had  these 
noble  institutions  gone  down  the  drain 
prior  to  this  time. 

America  can  ill  afford  taking  lightly 
the  role  of  importance  tliat  the  .small 
college  will  play  in  the  future  of  this 
great  Nation  Most  small  colleges  and 
universities  are  located  in  the  small  cities 
in  nonurban  region.s  of  our  heartland. 
They  arc  out  there  close  to  the  people 
who  are  the  grassroots  of  the  real  stal- 
wart America. 

They  are  .serving  a  con.stituency  which 
may  be  characterized  as  the  backlx)ne  of 
America — a  core  of  hard-working  and 
dedicated  people. 

From  these  homes  and  these  Institu- 
tions w^ll  be  graduated  a  dependable 
supply  of  the  best  citizens  of  our  land 
It  is  said  by  leading  educators  of  the 
NaUon  that  small  colleges  turn  out  a 
leadership  product  that  is  far  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  resources  and  enroll- 
ments. Although  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  cast  aspersions  toward  some 
of  these  institutions  as  being  inefficient. 
there  are  some  of  us  who  feel  that  effi- 
ciency should  be  mea.sured  by  the  gradu- 
ated product  rather  than  the  cold  im- 
personal point  of  view  that  is  reflected 
by  computer  accounting   methods. 

The  standard  of  measurement  must  be 
the  student  and  the  quality  of  this  stu- 
dent that  is  produced  by  the  small  col- 
leges and  universities  In  America,  If  we 
use  the  student  point  of  view,  these  in- 
sUtutions  will  be  found  to  be  Uie  most 
efficient  social  InstituUons  we  have  in 
our  NaUon  today  Giant  universiUes  or 
mega-versitles.  may  turn  out  their 
thousands  by  the  assembly  line  method 
in  vogruc  today,  but  it  is  from  these  small. 
private  colleges  that  we  exjx'ct  to  find 
tinique  combinations  of  education  and 
character  development  so  vital  to  our 
national  destiny. 

We  mu.'^t  keep  Uicsc  InsUtutions  strong 
and  viable  if  we  are  to  avoid  mental  tyr- 
anny In  America  If  we  follow  the  pres- 
ent coui'se  without  concern  for  the  .small 
coUefire,  we  will  find  In  a  few  years  only 
two  segments  of  our  higher  education 
existent:  Uie  State-contiolled  system, 
and  a  few  of  the  giant  privately  endowed 
tiniverslUes  It  cannot  be  said  with  any 
stretch  of  the  imaginatioji  that  Uus  will 
be  good  for  the  mind  of  America  I  fear 
the  InsenslUvlty  of  such  a  system  to  the 
major  needs  of  our  iieople  This  could 
well  be  called  a  tyraimy  becau.se  the 
average  American  would  be  heljile.ss  to 


change  the  situation  and  would  be  forced 
to  take  what  was  offered  in  the  field  of 
education. 

In  the  past.  large  groups  of  our  people 
have  felt  dedicated  to  perpetuate  a  cul- 
ture or  persuasion  by  the  establishment 
of  colleges  top  reserve  and  pass  on  their 
ideals.  We  appear  to  be  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  Ume  when  this  nobihty  of  purpose 
may  be  economically  impossible  I  abhor 
this  thought. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  these 
-small,  private  colleges  carry  a  major 
burden  in  the  educaUon  of  people  from 
low  income  families.  At  one  time  it  was 
true  that  the  rich  sent  their  children  to 
the  private  schools  This  is  no  longer 
typical  There  are  thousands  of  young 
people  from  low  income  and  even  poverty 
level  families  attending  the  small,  private 
colleges  and  universiUes  By  the  in- 
genuity and  the  benevolence  of  their  sup- 
porters, milUons  of  dollars  in  scholar- 
ships and  grants  are  made  annually  to 
the  economically  underprivnleged  stu- 
dents in  the  private  sector  of  higher 
education  The  nch  families  are  now 
sending  more  and  more  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  State  universities  and 
Ivy  League  colleges  This  results  in  a 
growmg  burden  for  the  fewer  rich  bene- 
factors who  help  the  smaller  private 
instituUons. 

The  Congre.ss  must  include  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  small,  private  .A-merican 
colleges  and  universities  m  its  commit- 
ment to  all  of  our  educational  programs. 
Without  them,  the  whole  nation  loses. 
With  them,  an  indisjjensable  part  of  our 
American  heritage  is  preserved. 

Mr  KEMP  Mr  Chairman.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  wished  to  be  remembered 
as  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, knew  that  the  destiny  of  America 
was  mseparable  from  education — that  m 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  this 
new  Nation,  education  would  be  the  key. 

We  have  tried  hard  to  hold  to  Jeffer- 
son's ideal  We  have  seen  our  schools  and 
colleges  flourish  and  grow,  ever  enrich- 
ing our  heritage. 

Now.  almost  two  centuries  after  Jef- 
ferson, we  also  know  a  sterner  truth  The 
philosopher  and  educator.  Alfred  North 
Whitehead,  warned: 

In  the  condltlorvs  of  modern  life  the  rule 
Is  Rbsoiute:  The  race  which  does  not  value 
trained    intelllgenc*   Is   dcx^med 

Tills  bill  that  we  are  debating  here 
today  is  a  clear  indication  that  we  do 
value  education  and  that  we  have 
acknowledged  and  are  ready  to  meet  the 
financial  crisis  which  besets  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  leamin?. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HR  7248  because,  in  my  opinion,  it 
recognizes  the  combined  success  and 
strength  of  the  student  loan  program  of 
the  NDjCA.  work-study,  the  educational 
oi)portunity  grants,  and  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  programs  It  adds  a  much 
needed  Student  Loan  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation creating  a  Oovernnient  sponsored 
private  corporation  which  will  facihtaie 
tlie  liquidity  of  more  resources  for  stu- 
dents in  the  middle  family  uicome  sector 
who  need  to  borrow  money  for  their 
higher  educaUon  Moreover,  while  im- 
provuig  these  student  aid  measures,  ade- 
quate attention  is  siven  to  the  dire  need 


to  extend  other  highly  essentiaJ  assist- 
ance, such  as  the  program  of  commumty 
service  and  continuing  educaUon  which 
has  encouraged  the  campuses  to  rea^h 
out  to  Uie  local  commumty  and  try  to 
help  solve  problems  of  poverty,  housing, 
unemployment,  youth  opfwnunity.  rec- 
reation, land  use  and  transportation. 
This  program  has  challenged  thousands 
of  students  and  as  many  as  3.5  million 
c  tizens  ftith  the  day-to-day  work  efforts 
of  trying  to  solve  the  knotty  problems 
of  modem  urban,  rural  and  suburban 
communiues.  Problems  not  necessanly 
dealt  wTth  in  Uie  academic  setting  or 
textbooks.  Moreover.  H-R,  7248  under- 
scores the  importance  of  assistance  to 
coUege  libraries  recognizinf  the  breadth 
of  the  knowledge  explosion  The  vast  ex- 
lent  and  variety  of  information  sources 
reqmres  Uiat  ir..sututions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, both  students  and  faculty,  have 
access  to  adequate  library  matenais. 
services,  and  other  media.  Authorities 
have  confirmed  the  fact  that  rising  costs 
coupled  with  stauonary  or  decreasing 
revenues  from  State  sources  or  from  pri- 
vate donors  squeeze  the  financial  re- 
sources of  most  of  the  Nataon's  higher 
education  libraries.  Campus  libraries  are 
among  the  first  casualties  of  institution 
budget  cuts  Furthermore,  the  extension 
of  programs  to  strengthen  develoFin,s 
instituuons  is  of  equal  necessity  Ser-.ing 
institutions  with  student  bodies  com- 
posed mainly  of  minority  students,  this 
program  provides  the  largest  single 
source  of  Federal  funds  directly  avail- 
able to  these  institutions.  It  grants  as- 
sistance to  encourage  cooperative  ar- 
rangements among  inst.tutions.  and 
bolsters  tlie  faculty  throuah  programs  of 
national  leaching  fellowships  and  pro- 
fessors  emeritus    grants. 

All  of  these  programs  and  those  which 
H  R  7248  would  miprovc  and  strengthen 
such  as  the  NDEA  equipment  gran:  pro- 
gram, the  graduate  fellowship  and  lan- 
Kua;;e  and  area  studies  program  of  the 
NDEA:  the  programs  of  assistance  to  in- 
stitutions for  the  imorovement  of  under- 
graduate instruction  and  lor  the  im- 
provemer.i  of  graduate  progra.-ns  of  the 
hiaher  education  a<.-t  to  mention  only  a 
few,  are  sigmflcantly  successful  and  are 
vital  to  particularly  important  parts  of 
our  whole  American  education  structure 

Today,  however  there  i-~  a  far  broader, 
in  fact,  £kn  all  encompa^ing  problem,  to 
which  H  R.  7248  addresses  itsei:— that  is 
the  financial  cnsis  which  besets  the  Na- 
tion s  instituuons  of  higher  educauon 
This  ciTsis  has  been  moiintmg  steadily 
over  the  pttst  10  yea:-^.  and  ats  one  scholar 
stated  "higher  education  has  come  upon 
hard  tunes  '  Although  ti.>day  this  Na- 
tion's CAmpuses  are  more  comprehensive 
and  productive  than  any  oiner  ;n  the 
world,  our  cain;jase^  do  not  have  sufli- 
clent  funds  to  adequately  fin.iiKe  their 
growuig  needs.  Scorets  of  authoritative 
studies  have  spoUighted  uhes<  ftnanciai 
problems  which  are  cautsed  by  spiraiing 
costs,  uitlation  and  enrollments. 

.As  Di  Eail  Cheii  pointed  out  m  his 
1971  study  The  New  Depi-essaon  m 
Higher  Education": 

iiiJ^li.ta  h.i>s  al».>  affliot«d  guveruxn«al  af>- 

pi-opriiiti..>u.s  ,^1  Ui«  :>uiUi  level  aiul  li  bikS 
c^.•lllnbuu^i  to  itie  Ui.\{xiyers>  revolt  a«{^^ust 
tV'iid   Lat.utfi..    lu  June   laTO,   !ii   Callioruia.   • 
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bond  proposal  for  capital  support  of  medical 
schools  nud  health  sciences  was  voted  dowu 
In  35  of  th«  State's  58  counties. 

Private  Institutions  are  planned  with 
financial  problems  too  The  Association 
of  American  Colleges  has  reported  that 
365  private  colleges  and  universities  may 
be  closed  in  the  next  decade  because  of 
the  cost-pnce  squeeze  Two  hundred  of 
these  institutions  will  have  dc^aleted  their 
liquid  8«!set«  within  a  year 

On  the  other  hand,  of  278  State  col- 
leges and  universities.  75  percent  report 
that  financial  difficulty  is  their  major 
problem. 

Throughout  the  whole  mosaic  of  high- 
er education  in  thLs  Nation's  institutions, 
campuses  have  had  to  curtail  services, 
drop  essential  new  programs  which 
would  serve  the  countrj-.  operate  at  a 
deficit,  and  some  have  even  gone  bank- 
rupt In  this,  the  most  prosperous  coun- 
try m  the  world,  which  can  spend  tril- 
lions of  dollars  on  defense  and  billions  in 
space  exploration,  we  should  lx»  capable 
of  establishing  a  program  of  assistance 
to  underglrd  those  institutions  of  hlchcr 
education  that  supply  the  talent  and 
skills  which  make  tliese  other  programs 
ix>ssible. 

Tlie  extent  and  diversity  of  the  Na- 
tion's institutions  of  higher  education, 
unique  to  this  country,  and  clearly  re- 
sponsible for  our  strength,  requires  the 
type  of  two-part  program  of  financial 
assistance  proposed  in  the  measure  be- 
fore us. 

H.R.  7248  offers  a  new  and  dramatic 
program  of  general  assistance  to  uistitu- 
tions  of  higher  education  as  well  as  much 
needed  temporary  relief  for  campuses 
which  are  m  unmediate  serious  financial 
distress 

These  programs  will  serve  to  strength- 
en the  relevjuicy  of  American  higher  edu- 
cation which  has  served  the  Nation  so 
vigorously  in  many  areas  of  exploration, 
invention,  and  experimentaticMi 

Our  colleges  and  universities  are  de- 
velopmg  and  refining  the  talent  of  our 
mast  valuable  resource  tlie  untappied  po- 
tential of  our  young  men  and  women  To 
exp)enence  even  a  slight  dmiinution  of 
this  resource  would  court  disaster  with 
the  Nation's  future  greatness. 

The  urgency  for  financial  assistance  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  is  clear 
Tlie  immediate  need  defined.  Enact  this 
proposal  and  let  the  rational  commis- 
sion on  the  financing  of  post  secondary 
education  report  Ui  tlie  Congress  tlie  im- 
pact of  past  and  present  support  and 
what  the  necessary  levels  of  all  sources 
of  support  to  postsecondary  education 
should   be 

To  ignore  the  scores  of  studies  which 
ha-.e  been  made  on  the  colleges'  plight 
would  be  negligent  and  could  be  an  Im- 
j>edirnent  to  the  Nation's  future 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  further  like  to 
fxpress  my  approval  and  support  of  our 
program  for  student  aid  as  it  would  be 
improved  and  strengthened  by  H  R  7248 
No  doubt  all  but  a  few  agree  with  the 
President  In  the  wish  that  no  qualified 
student  who  wants  to  go  to  college  should 
oe  barred  by  lack  of  money  TTila  U  a 
fine  aim.  and  a  pr«ctical  one  for  its  con- 
tribution to  the  Individual  and  to  tlie 
wliole  Nation   It  is  tiie  means  and  meth- 


ods of  accomplishing  this  goal  which 
bring  differences  and  divergencies  to  the 
fore.  Consider  that  it  is  only  in  the  last 
25  years  that  other  than  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  well-to-do  families  have 
hoped  to  acquire  higher  education.  Dur- 
ing that  tmie  the  higher  education  com- 
munity has  faced  extraordinary  changes 
not  only  in  having  had  to  accommodate 
an  increased  number  of  students  but  also 
in  havuiK  had  to  modify  instruction  and 
introduce  new  courses  m  adjustment  to 
unusual  changes  in  technological  devel- 
opment and  in  society.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  helped  in  this  readjustment 
particularb'  in  the  field  of  student  aid. 
The  present  program — as  you  know,  con- 
sisting of  three  college-based  forms  of 
student  aid,  educational  opportunity 
grants,  work-study,  and  national  defense 
student  loans,  and  one  federally  sup- 
ported but  privately  financed  form,  guar- 
anteed student  loans — has  been  built  up 
gradually  over  the  years  as  particular 
needs  became  apparent.  First,  in  1958.  the 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  program 
was  inaugurated.  This  provides  low  in- 
terest Federal  loans  to  students  in  need 
of  assistance  through  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  In  1964  tlie  work- 
study  propram  was  Initiated  to  provide 
employment  opportunities  for  those  stu- 
dents needinR  still  more  assistance.  The 
present  program  of  aid  was  completed 
with  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
which  added  educational  opportunity 
grants  for  students  with  exceptional  need 
for  wliom  national  defense  student  loans 
and  work-study  were  Insufficient  aid.  and 
qualifying  under  need  standards  but  still 
finding  financing  of  their  education 
guaranteed  student  loans  for  those  not 
dilBcult 

What  has  evolved  is  a  well  balanced 
and  nicely  flexible  program  of  student 
aid  ad.j\;stable  to  dllTereiU  situations  and 
needs  Now  this  is  very  important  if  we 
want  to  maintain  our  diversity  and  op- 
portunity for  a  choice  in  our  colleges  and 
universities.  We  have  been  justly  proud 
of  this  diversity  It  ha.s  in  no  small  meas- 
ure contributed  to  the  richness  of  our 
educational  system.  Some  have  suggested 
that  a  monetary  standard  of  need  be  set 
for  all  student  aid  to  insure  taking  care 
of  the  truly  needy.  However,  this  would 
not  make  allowances  for  the  differing 
co.sts  at  colleges  and  universities  Stu- 
dents would  not  be  able  to  consider  more 
expeasi\e  Institutions  even  if  these  alone 
ofTered  the  desired  Instruction  Nor 
would  this  monetary  standard  take  into 
consideration  various  factors  affecting 
each  Individual's  resources,  factors  such 
as  a  catastrophic  lUne.ss  or  business  fail- 
ure. At  present  the  question  of  need  is 
determined  on  a  personal  basis  by  a  col- 
lege administrator  who  considers  the 
complete  picture  of  the  student's  finan- 
cial situation  He  then  can  use  all  three 
college -bajsed  kinds  of  aid  to  form  a  com- 
bination best  suited  to  the  particular 
student's  need  or  he  may  advise  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  as 
mof^t  appropriate  This  se«'mK  to  me  to 
be  an  exceprtionaHy  fair  and  practical 
method  of  solving  tlie  dilemma  of  how 
much  aid  and  to  whom  Testimony  from 
administrators  in  the  academic  com- 
munity Indicates  basic  satisfaction  with 


the  program  as  is,  except  for  inadequate 
funding  and  some  inequities 

H.R.  7248  improves  the  flexibility  of 
these  present  programs  by  liberalizing 
the  definition  of  need  and  increasing  the 
yearly  limits  on  grants  and  loans.  In 
addition  10  percent  of  funds  available 
for  EOG  and  for  work-study  are  inter- 
changeable and  can  be  used  for  either 
program  depending  on  the  need  m  each 
institution.  To  correct  possible  inequities 
in  allocation  to  the  SUtes.  fund,  would 
be  allotted  in  proportion  not  only  to  tlie 
number  of  college  students  but  also  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates,  the  potential  college  students. 
and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  yoiuig 
people  in  low-income  families  in  each 
state  This  should  correct  the  few  de- 
fects now  found  in  the  overall  program. 
Now  this  IS  not  a  time  or  area  for  ex- 
perimentation and  delay.  Instead  of 
plunging  into  a  whole  new  setup,  untried 
and  therefore  undoubtedly  inefflcient. 
wouldn't  it  be  better  to  stay  with  a  pro- 
gram which  lias  been  tried  and  foimd 
serviceable,  especially  now  that  we  are 
getting  the  bugs  and  kink.s  out  of  it.  Let 
as  eiidor.se  these  amendments  as  con- 
Uiined  in  H  R    7248 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  IV  of  H.R.  7248 
increases  the  availability  of  student 
financial  aid.  It  is  generally  an  improve- 
ment over  the  existing  system  of  student 
aid  because; 

First  It  makes  part-time  students  eli- 
gible for  educational  opportunity  grants 
and  college  work  study 

Second.  It  increases  the  annual  grant 
limit  and  the  number  of  years  a  student 
may  receive  an  educational  opportunity 
grant 

Tliird  It  pro\-ides  special  treatment 
for  veterans  in  all  student  aid  programs, 
and  particularly  in  tlie  work  study  for 
community  service  learning  program. 

However,  one  area  where  I  recommend 
a  modification  In  the  bill  Is  title  IV.  sec- 
tion 465.  Allotment  of  Fmids  to  States. 
Accorduig  to  this  section,  moneys  for  col- 
lege work  study.  edu(ational  oppor- 
tunity grants  and  national  defense  stu- 
dent loans  would  be  allocated  among  the 
suites  based  on  a  formula  of  one-third 
fulltime  enrollment  in  institutions  of 
higher  education,  onc-tliird  high  school 
graduates  and  one-third  the  number  of 
related  children  under  18  years  of  age 
livlnk'  in  families  with  annual  incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000.  New  York  State  has  8  4 
percent  of  the  national  fulltime  enroU- 
menl  m  institutions  of  higher  education, 
8  6  percent  of  tlie  national  high  school 
graduates  and  4  9  percent  of  the  children 
in  families  with  annual  Incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000.  If  the  formula  In  section  465 
were  adopted.  New  York  State  would  thus 
receive  7  3  percent  of  the  national  Fed- 
eral student  assistance.  This  Is  consider- 
ably less  than  New  York  State  now  re- 
ceives under  the  educational  opportu- 
nity grant  and  the  national  defense  stu- 
dent loan  programs.  Itjs  share  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants,  college  work 
study  and  national  defense  student 
loans  is  considerably  deflated  by  the  In- 
clusion of  the  number  of  children  In  fam- 
ilies with  less  than  (3.000  annual  income. 
The  wording  of  the  formula,  as  it  now 
exists  in  section  465.  would  exclude  chil- 
dren from  welfare  families  In  New  York 
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state  with  an  income  in  excess  of  $3,000 
In  New  York  State,  a  family  of  four  on 
welfare  is  eligible  for  $6,156  per  year,  in- 
cluding medical  payments  This  same 
factor  also  reduces  the  share  of  Federal 
student  assistance  for  other  large  urban 
States  with  major  welfare  programs. 

As  an  addition  to  section  465.  we  would 
favor  the  inclusion  of  related  children 
under  18  years  of  age  living  in  welfare 
families,  even  though  their  welfare  pay- 
ments may  exceed  $3,000  per  year  A  .sec- 
ondary option  would  be  to  ba.se  the  for- 
mula for  allocation  of  Federal  student 
assistance  among  the  States  on  full-time 
enrollment  in  institutions  of  lugher  edu- 
cation and  high  school  graduates,  and 
eliminate  that  portion  of  the  formula 
that  apportions  money  based  on  the 
number  of  children  in  families  whose 
income  is  $3,000  or  less.  New  York  State 
and  other  large  urban  States  will  lo.se 
money  unless  some  provision  is  made  to 
change  the  formula.  Hold  harmless  pro- 
visions are  losses. 

I  support  title  VIII — "General  AssL't- 
aiice" — and     title     XVni — •'Temporar>' 


Relief  for  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Financial  Distress" — of  YLR.  7248 
as  the  most  viable  compromise  to  be 
drafted  to  date.  However.  I  recognize 
the  complexities  that  were  considered 
and  must  be  considered  in  a  formula 
that  distributes  aid  to  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  therefore  deem  it 
essential  tliat  the  National  Commission 
on  Financing  of  Post  Secondary  Educa- 
tion he  established  to  further  analyze 
Uiis  formula  and  additional  factors  for 
the  Congress.  I  bate  our  supf>ort  of 
the  general  institutional  aid  provisions 
in  H.R.  7248  on  the  following:  rea.sons: 
First.  New  York  State  would  receive 
close  to  $1  million  more  under  the  for- 
mula contained  in  H.R.  7248,  assuming 
a  $100  million  appropriation,  than  It 
would  under  a  formula  that  was  based 
only  on  a  percentage  of  total  Federal 
student  assistance.  The  following  table 
illustrates  the  differences  in  institu- 
tional aid  for  New  York  State  based 
upon  four  different  formulas  for  the 
pubUc.  private,  and  2-year  and  commu- 
mly  college  sector. 


VARIATION  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  SHARE  USING  4  DIFFERENT  FOflWULAS  (BY  TYPE  Of  INSTITUTION)  ASSUMING  A  JiOO.000.000 

APPROPRIATION 

J4  •nroDmcnt  jij  enrollmnit 

y,  Federal  3^  Federal  100   pcfunt 

student  $tudeul  Federal  student 

HJL  724t         sssistance  assistance  assistance 


Public „ »4. 627,124 

Private 4,182,445 

2  irear  and  community  collete (1. 181.779) 

Total  New  York  State *.aOI,5C9 


J4  620,  S13        »4.ei2.  M5  V  S96. 786 

3,959.807  3,736.146  3.289.032 

0. 062. 442)  (943.313)  (705.158) 


8,580.320  8,348,691 


7.885.818 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  appropriate  to 
point  out  at  tliis  secUon  that  H  R.  7248 
will  have  a  very  favorable  imp>act  on 
Erie  County  and  the  area.  There  are  13 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
area  surrounding  Buffalo.  We  can  easily 
see  that  the  potential  $1  million  increase 
lor  the  State  will  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  my  congressional  district. 

Second  Any  formula  that  bases  in- 
stitutional aid  on  tlie  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral student  assistance  is  particularly 
prejudicial  to  tlie  community  colleges 
because  of  their  small  share  of  Federal 
student  assistance.  'I'here  are  several 
reasons  for  this  The  college  work  study 
program  and  the  national  defen.<;e  stu- 
dent loan  program  have  been  difficult 
programs  for  the  community  colleges. 
Each  of  these  programs  require  that  the 
institution  matcli  the  Federal  grant — in 
tlie  college  work  study  program  Uie  in- 
stitution mtist  provide  20  percent  of  the 
money  and  in  the  national  defen.**  ."Stu- 
dent loan  program  the  institution  must 
provide  10  percent  of  the  money  Com- 
mimity  colleges,  with  limited  financial 
resources  at  their  disposal,  experience  fi- 
nancial dilBculties  in  providiiif;  these 
matching  fimds.  In  New  York  State,  all 
commimity  colleges  parucipate  in  the 
college  work  study  program  because  it 
offers  experiences  in  keeping;  with  the 
curriculum  of  the  institution,  but  10  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York  com- 
munity colleger  fliid  it  financially  impo.s- 
sitile  to  participaie  in  the  national  de- 
fense student  loan  program. 

The  educationaJ  opportunity  gi-ant 
program  Is  of  only  limited  effet^'tiveness 


with  community  college  student^  If  a 
student  receives  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  of  $1,000.  the  institution 
must  provide  $1,000  from  other  sources 
Since  the  commimity  colleges  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  receive  moneys  from  the  college 
work  study  program  and  the  national  de- 
fense student  loan  program  and  have 
only  limited  financial  aid  of  their  own. 
they  are  often  unable  to  participate  in 
tlie  educational  opportmoity  grant  pro- 
gram to  tlie  extent  that  is  necessar\ . 

Under  existing  legislation,  part-time 
students  are  inehgible  for  educational 
opportunity  grants  and  coLege  work 
study.  The  only  Federal  student  assist- 
ance program  they  are  eligible  for  is  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program. 
and  this  is  tlie  smaDest  student  aid  pro- 
gram at  the  community  college  level.  In 
the  community  colleges  of  tlie  Stiite  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  and  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  46  percent  of  the 
students  are  part  time  Thus,  a  very  sig- 
nificant group  of  students  nre  eliminated 
from  receiving  an>'  Federal  financial  aid 
at  all. 

Third.  The  formula  in  H_R.  7248  takes 
into  consideration  the  gi-aduate  student 
by  allottir.g  $200  per  full-time  graduate 
student  enrolled  New  York  State  has 
the  largest  number  of  oost-baccaitiur-eate 
student-s  enrolled  in  degree  programs  in 
the  United  States— 152  481  students  or 
14  7  percent  of  the  national  total.  Since 
giuduate  students,  by  and  laige.  are  ui- 
eiigibie  for  Uie  educational  oppojtunitv 
ei-ant  college  work  study  and  national 
defense  student  loan  programs,  the  Quie 


formula  would  provide  no  assistance  to 
the  institutions  for  these  students 

Fourth.  The  formula  in  H  R.  7248 
r.ould  be  of  greater  benefit  to  small  in- 
stitutions than  a  formula  basea  upon  a 
percentage  of  student  financiaJ  assist- 
ance. In  New  York  State,  there  are  103 
institutions  with  an  enrollment  of  l.OOG 
or  imder.  Many  of  these  institutions  are 
the  ones  that  are  presently  experiencing 
the  most  serious  financial  problems. 

Fifth.  According  to  a  formula  based 
upon  Federal  student  assistance,  12  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  New 
York  State  would  receive  no  general  in- 
stitutional aid  at  all  Some  of  the  in- 
stitttions  receive  funds  imder  a  general 
institutional  aid  program  of  New  York 
State. 

Mr.  Chairman.  New  York  State  has 
been  doing  its  share  in  providing  student 
and  institutional  aid.  This  fiscal  year. 
New  York  State  ^^"11]  t>e  expending  in  ex- 
cess of  $70  million  in  scholar  incentne 
and  scholarship  grants  "Hiere  are  addi- 
tional State  programs  designed  to  assist 
minority  and  disadvantaged  students 
Two  major  public  institirtions  in  the  Buf- 
falo area  with  a  large  percentage  of  mi- 
nority and  disadvantaged  students  re- 
ceive $3.5  million  in  Federal  student  as- 
sistiince  while  New  York  State  from  its 
own  sources,  is  pro^^ding  $6  7  million  in 
student  assistance  or  almost  twice  the 
Federal  amount  Similar  examples  may 
be  dra\\n  for  pn\  ate  institutions  in  New 
York  State  This  large  State  and  insti- 
tutional effort  for  student  assistance  is 
not  taken  into  consideration  in  an  insti- 
tutiont'  aid  program  based  on  a  percent- 
ape  of  Federal  student  assistance 

New  York  State  will  be  expending  this 
fiscal  year  approximately  $27  million  for 
institutional  aid  under  the  so-called 
Bundy  Plaii — see  appendix  B  In  additior. 
to  this  general  institutional  aid.  Ne';^ 
York  State  will  proA-ide  $9  5  miUion  :r: 
emergency  relief  to  an  institution  m 
severe  financial  distress  as  it  reorgamze.^ 
its  program  It  is  our  tmderstanding  that 
full  ftmding  of  institutional  aid.  tismg  a 
percentage  of  Federal  student  assistance 
would  be  approximately  $250  miUion 
This  would  mean  that  New  York  States 
current  effort  e.\ceeds  10  percent  of  a 
fully -ftmded  program  based  on  Federal 
student  assistance  for  institutional  aid 

In  the  analysis  that  had  been  done  for 
the  various  institutional  aid  programs,  a 
separate  categoi^t"  of  analysis  was  made 
of  its  effect  on  predominantly  black  in- 
stitutions. New  York  State  is  shown  as 
having  no  predominantly-  blf.ck  institu- 
tions, but  in  excess  of  6  percent  of  the  en- 
rollment in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  New  York  State  is  black  students 
This  does  not  include  the  Puerto  Rican 
and  other  minority  students  enrolled  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  New 
York  State. 

We  understand  that  there  will  be  a 
colloquy  to  clarify  the  inclusion  of  stu- 
dents in  the  CKCupational  and  vocational 
curriculum  in  2-year  and  cotumurutv 
collCfc'es.  Tins  clarifK:Uion  will  be  ol 
benefit  to  New  York  Stale. 

adoitiomju.    cunsincaATb-Ns 

Ti>e  allotment  provisions  for  occupa- 
tional education  title  XVI.  provide  in  the 
second  year  of  this  program  that  t&ch 
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State  would  receive  a  minimum  of  $1 
million.  We  feel  tliat  this  Is  unrealistic  in 
terms  of  past  experience  appropriations 
for  new  programs  Our  suggestion  would 
be  to  maintain  throuRh  the  life  of  the 
program  a  minimum  allotment  to  each 
State  of  $100,000  as  provuied  for  the  first 
year  of  operation  of  the  program 

The  provision  for  youth  camp  safety, 
title  XIX,  contained  in  HR  7248  will 
provide  additional  assi.stance  to  New- 
York  Stale  in  expanding  its  current  pro- 
gram. New  York  State  i.s  among  the  lead- 
ers with  a  program  in  this  area. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  many  institutions  of  Wgher 
learning  in  my  District  and  the  diversity 
of  educational  opportunity  they  present 
to  those  seeking  a  higher  education. 

From  my  position  on  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  I  fully  support  the 
Green  bill  and  its  approach  to  meeting 
the  crisis  in  higher  education. 

Mr,  KOCH.  Mr,  Chairman,  tiie  sig- 
nificant new  feature  in  H.R.  7248  is  the 
provision  for  direct  aid  to  institutions. 
Over  the  last  several  years  most  of  the 
Nation's  colleges  and  universities  have 
suffered  significant  financial  setbacks. 
The  Carnegie  Commission  has  called 
todays  dilemma  "the  New  Depression 
in  Higher  Education,"  This  situation  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  Vietnam  war — 
that  is,  the  impact  of  the  draft  both  on 
enrollments  and  on  student  morale,  and 
partly  attributable  to  cutbacks  in  Fed- 
eral support  for  research  and  training. 

In  my  State  the  large  universities 
which  serve  as  national  instrioments  for 
the  training  of  scientists,  doctors,  den- 
tists, teachers,  and  researciiers  have  suf- 
fered most  notably.  The  combined  defi- 
cits of  Columbia.  Cornell.  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Rochester,  and  Syracuse  were 
approximately  $30  million  last  year. 
State  and  city  resources  are  also  heav- 
ily taxed  to  maintain  our  social  com- 
mitments in  the  public  institutions.  If 
this  situation  is  not  alleviated  many  of 
the  most  vital  institutions  of  higher 
learning  will  be  severely  crippled  and  the 
great  progress  we  have  ma.de  in  recent 
years  to  really  achieve  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  will  be  reversed. 

The  institutional  aid  provi.sions  of 
H.R,  7248  provide  an  incentive  for  tiiose 
institutions  which  continue  to  take  the 
lead  In  serving  the  disadvantaged.  In  my 
district  New  York  University  has  what 
is  probably  the  largest  budget  for 
scholarship  aid  to  the  disadvantaged  of 
any  single  institution  in  the  country,  and 
has  for  30  yeans  been  among  the  sev- 
eral leading  institutions  in  the  Nation 
in  the  number  of  minority  .••tudents  en- 
rolled. With  the  commitment  today  of 
both  the  city  and  State  universities  to 
open  admissions  for  all  ciualifled  high 
school  graduates,  the  provi,-;ions  of  H  R. 
7248  will  be  a  significant  .step  forward  in 
helping  to  share  these  burden.s. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  landmark  bill 
which  is  a  major  step  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued health  and  vigor  at  our  colleges 
and  universities 

Mr.  DULSKI  Mr  Ctiairnian.  as  we 
prepare  to  resume  consideration  of  H.R, 
7248,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1971. 
I  believe  it  appropriate  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  Hoase  a 


recent  address  by  Dr  G.  Bruce  Dearing. 
vice  chancellor  for  academic  programs  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Dearing  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  centennial  convocation  of  the 
Slate  University  College  at  Buffalo,  the 
100-year  "young  "  college  with  a  proud 
history  and  an  impressive  future. 

In  his  wide-ranging  remarks  which  he 
titled  "Academic  Dogmas  and  Necessary 
Herf\'<ies.  ■  Dr.  Dealing  dug  into  the  basic 
problems  facing  higher  education  today, 

I  commend  to  mv  collcitgues  the  text 
of  Dr,  Dearing's  addriss.  which  follows: 

Academic   EKxjmas    and    Neie.ssarv    Heke.sixs 
(By  Dr,  G.  Bruce  De€irlng> 

A  centennial  celebration  Is  so  rare  and 
special  an  occasion  that  any  speaker  with 
proper  humility  recognizes  at  once  that  his 
favorite  cliches  will  appear  more  than  usu- 
ally shabby,  and  that  he  really  ought  to  find 
a  way  to  say  something  genuinely  fresh  and 
crisp  about  the  last  hundred  years  so  glori- 
ously concluded  and  the  next  hundred  of 
promise,  and  despite  the  grandeur  of  the 
time  frame,  stay  within  hU  allotted  twenty 
minutes. 

In  candor  I  can  only  promise  to  deliver 
the  latter,  though  I  sufficiently  appreciate 
the  honor  of  participating  In  this  centennial 
celebration  to  take  seriously  the  opportunity 
of  sharing  thoughts  with  this  audience. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  founders  of 
this  Institution  one  hundred  years  ago  ex- 
perienced a  sense  both  of  crisis  and  of 
promise. 

In  a  nation  recovering  from  the  disloca- 
tions and  ravages  of  a  fierce  and  prolonged 
Civil  War.  suffering  from  exhaustion  and 
from  tarnished  idealism,  indignant  at  cor- 
ruption and  Ineptitude  In  high  places,  a  new 
Institution  for  the  education  of  te€u:hers 
must  have  been  a  very  bright  candJe  In  the 
darkness. 

The  mood  must  have  been  rather  more 
cheerful  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  with 
what  had  been  for  this  country  at  least  a 
briefer  and  apparently  successfully  conclud- 
ed war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
and  college  attendance  well  established  as  a 
gay  and  carefree  lark  for  those  lucky  enough 
to  afford  the  privilege, 

ATTITUDB    or    NONSTTJDENTS 

I  was  too  young  at  the  time  to  trust  my 
direct  observations,  but  I  am  assured  by  stu- 
dents of  the  period  that  those  for  whom  col- 
lege attendance  was  out  of  the  question  were 
sufficiently  preoccupied  or  submerged  to  pre- 
vent their  questioning  the  system  very 
sharply. 

Still,  I  should  be  surprised  If  the  speakers 
on  that  occasion  did  not  point  out  that  Coue 
was  perhaps  overstating  the  case  in  his 
assurance  that  every  day  In  every  way  things 
were  getting  better  and  better. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  a  full  account 
of  the  anxieties  and  distresses  which  hedge 
us  about  at  this  moment  in  history. 

You  are  as  well  aware  as  I  of  the  uneasy 
economy,  an  unpopular  war  from  which  we 
have  not  yet  extricated  ourselves,  persistent 
and  resurgent  social  Injustices,  and  the  In- 
.sults  still  being  heaped  upon  our  beleaguered 
earth. 

Let  me  dwell  only  upon  one  element  In 
what  can  reasonably  be  called  the  current 
crisis  In  higher  edvicatlon, 

CANNOT     lONORB     ATTACKO 

Our  colleges  and  universities,  of  whatever 
age  and  degree  of  distinction,  are  being  at- 
tacked from  without  and  from  within  In 
ways   that  cannot   be  shrugged   off. 

Academicians  are  trying  to  adjust  to  the 
change  from  being  recently  elevated  heroes 
of  an  admiring  society  to  having  suddenly 
ijecome  exploitative  villains  undeserving  of 


their  advantages  and  drones  Incapable  of 
putting    their   academic   houses    In   order 

Alma  Mater,  the  university  Is  accu,'>ed  In 
a  welter  <if  new  books  and  articles  of  having 
.sold  her  birthright  for  a  mtsss  of  polage.  of 
liavlng  prostituted  herself  In  an  ill-starred 
venture  m  being  all   things  to  ail  men. 

Professors  and  administrators  stand  ac- 
cused of  having,  like  Faust  or  Jabez  Stone, 
sold  their  souls  to  Satan  for  the  tawdry  and 
temporary  worldly  benefits  which  He  within 
the    devil's    gift. 

It  Is  alleged  that  too  many  non-students 
or  scml -students  who  have  no  real  business 
In  college  are  glutting  the  campuses,  that 
the  campus  has  become  what  never  was  In- 
tended, an  Instrument  for  revolution  and  a 
playground  for  the  Irresponsible, 

Formerly  generous  donors  among  the 
Alumni  threaten  to  withhold  their  support; 
budget  ofncers  and  other  pvibllc  officials  scru- 
tinize with  added  rigor  the  sources  of  sup- 
port for  public  Institutions  across  the  na- 
tion, 

ALL   NOT  WXZX  IN   ACADEMK 

It  Is  clear  that  all  Is  not  well  in  the 
groves  of  academe,  and  that  even  a  properly 
Joyous  celebration  must  take  some  account 
of  the  encircling  gloom. 

However,  any  person,  or  any  Institution 
which  has  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred, 
clearly  has  staying  power,  reasons  for  op- 
timism, and  entitlement  to  some  rights,  prlv- 
Ueges  and  Immunities. 

I  was  recently  delighted  to  learn  that 
an  uncle  of  mine  In  California  who  has 
passed  his  hundredth  birthday  and  was  tak- 
ing his  annual  physical  examination  prior 
to  taking  off  on  a  trip  to  Alaska  was  told 
by  his  physician  that  hereafter  his  exami- 
nations will  be  free  of  charge. 

Following  this  cue.  I  am  prepared  to  offer 
the  State  University  College  at  Buffalo  a 
free  examination,  complete  with  diagnosis 
and    prescription. 

We  can  start  with  the  circulatory  system, 
following  the  medical  analogy.  Any  Institu- 
tion of  the  age  of  yours  Inescapably  suffers 
somewhat   from  sclerosis  of  the  curriculum. 

This  College  seems  to  me  to  be  In  better 
condition  than  most  In  this  regard,  in  con- 
sequence of  recent  reforms  and  modifications 
In  requirements,  prerequisites  and  additional 
options.  Nevertheless,  there  are  still  some 
clogged  arteries  which  need  to  be  cleared  or 
bypa,s.sed  If  the  College  is  to  maintain  the 
resiliency  and  vigor  of  youth. 

NEED    FOB    SETTING    PRIORITIES 

In  a  time  of  budget  crunch,  the  most 
promising  Immediate  reaction  of  a  vital  In- 
stitution Is  to  arrest  and  reverse  the  pro- 
liferation of  course  offerings,  to  require 
strong  Justification  for  continuing  courses 
and  programs  with  persistently  low  eiu-oU- 
ments,  and  to  set  priorities  by  analysis  and 
Judgment  rather  than  by  historical  accident 
or  vested  Interest. 

Heart  function  seems  to  me  good.  The  Col- 
lege at  Bviffalo  has  a  long-established  and 
well-earned  reputation  for  responsiveness  to 
community  needs,  and  it  Is  significant  that 
Its  SEEK.  Special  Admissions  and  Full  Op- 
portunity programs  are  among  the  best  In  the 
State  University. 

Service  to  students  and  to  the  wider  com- 
munity win  depend  upon  humane  and  alert 
responsiveness  to  emergent  needs  of  new 
constituencies,  and  while  It  Is  still  proper 
that  the  university  should  be  thought  of  as 
the  citadel  of  the  Intellect,  head  and  heart 
must  operate  In  concert  and  not  In  subordi- 
nation. 

And,  speaking  of  heads,  any  Institution  In 
our  time  is  something  of  a  hydra  Its  titular 
head  Is  Its  pre.'ildent,  and  here  the  College 
at  Buffalo  Is  In  splendid  condition. 

I  shall  forbear  speaking  of  the  hotheads 
oool  beads,  pot  heads  dunderheads  and  other 
types  of  which  this  cam.pus  must  have,  like 
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otherB.  at  le«.^t  a  ajirinkllng,  and  refer  only 
to  the  admlnistruiive  he&d. 

rr  titv'vr  got  it,  njifNT  m 
Shakespeare's  fat  knigiit    Sir  John  Falstaff, 
was  accu"?U>med  to  excusing  his  behartor  on 
the    ground    that    he    had    mv>re    flesh    than 
other  people,  and   therefore  more  frailly. 

Your  PresidtTit,  having  more  a,tnude  than 
other  people,  hus  therefore  tl^ie  advuniAge  of 
longer  vision,  wider  horizons,  a  le.<«s  cluttered 
view  of  the  general  landscape,  greater  lever- 
age and  more  speed. 

I  learn  from  the  current  Issue  of  Psy- 
chology Today  that  our  society  more  admires 
and  favors  height  than  any  other  char- 
acteristic 

It  Is  uiidoubte<lly  an  unfair  advantage,  but 
my  personal  and  professional  advice  to  my 
long-time  friend.  E.  K  Pretwell,  continues 
to  be  "If  you've  got  it,  flaunt  It!"  In  develop- 
ing your  new  kind  of  college. 

Rather  than  running  entirely  Into  the 
ground  the  diagnostic  fancy,  let  me  shift  to 
advice  and  preecriptlon.  I  hold  with  thoee 
who  propose  a  rigorous  regimen  of  exercise, 
and  oppose  the  shrinking  Into  oneself  of 
self-proitectlve.  anxious  preoccupation  with 
mere  survival   and   avoidance  of  pain. 

At  a  time  when  maxiy  prescriptions  for  the 
current  Ills  of  higher  education  (some  ot 
them  from  distinguished  educators)  insist 
upon  a  return  to  monastlclsm,  a  retreat  into 
the  Ivory  to^er  and  the  abandonment  of 
most  of  the  efforts  which  are  now  causing 
travail  as  well  as  vital  extension  of  university 
services,  I  believe  institutions  like  the  Col- 
lege at  Buffalo  must  steadfastly  resist  the 
siren  song. 

as:   RZTtTKN  or  MONAsncisit 

The  cry  for  restoring  the  advantages  and 
privileges  of  the  credentlaled  and  advantaged 
minority — revaluing  college  degrees  through 
an  economy  of  scarcity  -may  be  appropriate 
to  an  Oxbridge,  rooted  In  the  tradition  of 
training  an  upper  class  elite  for  the  gover- 
ance  of  an  empire,  or  for  a  small  private 
college  originally  established  to  educate 
preachers  and  teachers  for  a  godless  and  un- 
lettered frontier  society. 

It  is  moet  certainly  nut  appropriate  fc«-  an 
Institution  like  this  one.  in  early  maturity 
at  age  one  hundred,  founded  to  serve  a  bur- 
geoning democracy,  located  In  a  pyopulous 
city,  and  part  of  a  great  public  university 
whose  motto  "Let  each  become  all  he  Is  ca- 
p.ible  of  being"  Is  not  merely  an  adornment 
of  official  seals,  but  Is  a  commitment  to  ac- 
Uon. 

It  Is  not  needful  to  be  a  sprawling,  totally 
unselectlve  university  responding  mindless- 
ly to  everj'  whim  and  veering  wind,  of  course. 
But  it  is  needful,  and  in  the  Intrinsic  nattue 
of  a  campus  like  that  of  the  College  at  Buffa- 
lo, to  be  inclusive  rather  than  exclusive  In 
Its  philosophy  of  education, 

THERJE     MUST     BE     BALANCE 

Every  organism  of  whatever  age,  but  i>ar- 
tlcularly  In  Its  earliest  years  and  as  11  ages, 
must  give  concerted  attention  to  the  problem 
of  attaining  and  maintaining  balance.  As  I 
have  suggeoted,  an  Institution  of  one  hun- 
dred years  U  merely  in  vigorous  maturity, 
and  In  no  aense  a  tottering  Struldburg  Still, 
It  must  attend  to  the  requlremenu  of  bal- 
ance. 

In  our  time  we  have  frequent  use  of  the 
metaphor  of  the  high-wire  axtist  making  his 
perilous  way  across  nearby  Niagara  Falls,  as- 
sisted only  by  courage,  a  finely  attuned  In- 
1  e.-  ear  and  a  balancing  pole  Perhaps  most 
''f  us  can  do  little  about  our  store  of  courage 
or  the  state  of  the  inner  ear,  bvit  we  can 
ni.ike  Judicious  selectlon.s,  and  train  our- 
selves In  the  use,  of  the  balaikciug  pole. 

These  come  In  all  sizes  and  with  appro- 
rirlate  combinations.  Some  are  labeled  on  op- 
posite ends  with  such  relationship."!  a.s  free- 
dom and  reBponalbUlty,  the  individual  and 


society,  emotion  and  reason,  sensitivity  and 
rtgi^rous  analysts,  continuity  and  change 

For  this  institution  at  this  time,  the  pole 
to  pick  up  IS  probably  the  one  labeled  con- 
tinuity and  change. 

A     CLEAR     HESPoN.SIBILITT 

Merely  because  11  is  au  established  and 
mature  college,  there  is  here  a  proper  reapon- 
biljiiiiy  for  Betting  and  maintaining  rigor- 
ou.s  fataiidards  of  excellence,  for  demonstrat- 
ing respect  for  objective  scholarslilp  and  in- 
tellectual honesty,  for  living  by  the  convic- 
tion that  knowledge  is  power,  and  that  power 
ItrpUes   both   responsibility   and    restraint 

Because  the  college  has  an  admirable  his- 
tory, and  because  Institutions  tend  by  na- 
ture to  be  conservative,  we  dare  to  hope  that 
tlie  claims  for  continuity  will  be  well  met 
here  In  the  next  hundred  years. 

The  requirements  for  change  may  be  more 
difficult  to  meet  Somehow,  all  of  us  respon- 
sible In  any  way  for  the  direction  of  higher 
education  In  the  Immediate  future  must 
fully  recognize  that  formerly  unaccommo- 
dated groups  have  In  a  democracy  valid  claims 
on  higher  education. 

Ethnic  and  cultural  minorities,  the  eco- 
nomically unprovided,  women,  age  groups 
well  beyond  or  significantly  short  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  considered  the  "college- 
age  population  ■  clamor  to  be  served,  and 
their  needs  must  not  be  shrugged  aside  by 
self-protective  In-groups  more  comfortable 
In  an  exclusive  enclave. 

We  must  acknowledge,  as  I  think  you  have 
at  Buffalo  .State  College  that  in  the  future, 
the  dormitory,  the  fraternity  house — even 
the  classroom,  the  library  or  the  campus- 
will  be  for  many  students  no  loneer  the  locus 
and  focus  ol  tJie  college  learning  experience. 
Instead.  Independent  study  nnich  more 
various  and  more  imaginative  than  at  pres- 
ent, field  experience.  Interdisciplinary  curri- 
cula and  new  "alliances  for  learning"  among 
InstituilonF,  faculties,  students.  Industry, 
government  and  social  agencies  may  become 
common  rather  than  rare  and  special  fea- 
tures of  the  college. 

MORE    OPTIONS    NEFDKn 

I  do  not  Rupgest  that  the  traditional  curri- 
cula and  procedures  for  delivering  learning 
experiences  have  lost  effectiveneae  totally, 
but  only  tliat  many  more  options  mtut  be 
available  for  the  variety  of  students  now  to 
be  served. 

Provision  of  more  options  need  not  lead, 
as  some  fear,  to  complete  fragmentation  and 
dls.solutlon  of  the  traditional  campus,  al- 
though this  danger  Is  not  to  be  Ughtlv  dis- 
missed, 

A  further  aspect  of  change  we  should  fore- 
see and  embrace.  Is  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
time  schedule  for  the  baccalaureate  degree, 
with  live  options  for  a  three-year,  four-year 
and  five-year  curriculum  provided  Another 
Is  the  provision  for  a  new  range  of  profes- 
sional and  para-professional  programs  In  two- 
year  and  four-year  colleges,  In  new  alliances 
and  partnerships. 

For  too  many  of  the  best  students  of  the 
past  decade  or  so,  either  the  senior  year  In 
high  school  or  the  freshman  year  In  college 
ha.s  been  largely  a  wasteful  and  boring  dupli- 
cation, which  shoxild  not  be  countenanced. 
and  in  these  times  of  strained  budgets,  can- 
not be  afforded, 

rrVI    TEARS    MORE    RKASONABLE 

For  some,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  our 
students  admitted  with  other  than  the  usual 
secondary  school  preparation,  five  years  Is  a 
more  normal  and  reasonable  period  than 
four  to  attain  the  skills  and  knowledge  asso- 
ciated with  tiie  baccalaureate 

MaJiy  young  men  and  s<.>me  young  women 
could  profit  by  a  delay  in  beginning  the 
college  experience,  or  by  interrupting  it  for 
slgnincaijl  periods  to  live  and  work  in  quite 
another  part  of  the  forest. 

Parental  pressures,   selective  service,   and 


the  deferred  Job  market  have  often  had  more 

eSect  than  internal  motivation  on  educa- 
tlorial  timing  and  these  pres.'^ures  may  l>e 
lociug  force 

Within  the  SUte  UrUverslty  at  this  time. 
most  of  us  in  admlnlEtratlve  poets  are  cudg- 
eling our  wits  as  to  how  we  may  make  virtues 
of  our  necessities,  and  in  the  accommoda- 
tions which  must  be  made  to  new  drcum- 
Btances  of  budgets,  enrollment  pressures. 
building  slowdowrtfi  and  space  constraintE, 
assuring  that  unavoidable  changes  result  In 
Lmprovements,  or  at  least  not  In  deteriora- 
tion, in  the  educational  experience. 

One  of  the  moet  prcnnislng  opportunities 
lies  In  at  last  turning  technology  to  account 
In  delivering  educational  and  learning  serv- 
ices, rather  than  looking  askance  at  pro- 
grammed learning  techniques,  media  presen- 
tations and  repetitions  and  other  alternatives 
to  classroom  lecture  and  dlsctisslon  as  fit 
only  for  dark  Satanic  mills. 

I  am  told  that  some  of  our  colleagues  here 
are  well  advanced  In  experimentation  and 
essay  In  these  directions,  and  I  hope  that 
more  will  follow  their  lead. 

CENTENNIAL    NOTES 

If  I  were  to  be  permitted  to  Inscribe  a 
birthday  card  for  the  College  at  Buffalo,  then 
the  notes  would  be  something  as  follows  ; 

To  President  E.  K.  Fretwell:  continue  to 
look  above  and  beyond,  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  formidable  vision,  reach  and  leverage 
m  guiding  the  College  Into  lU  next  hun- 
dred years. 

To  the  faculty:  continue  to  preserve  and 
transmit,  but  also  to  discover  and  apply 
knowledge  In  a  oollege  oriented  toward  the 
tweniy-flrst  century  .-ather  than  toward  the 
nineteenth  century.  May  you  resist  stoutly 
the  temptations  of  resurgent  elitism,  or  the 
new  monastlclsm  and  self-serving  eicluslve- 
ness  in  higher  education  May  you  remember 
and  act  on  the  fact  that  you  are  not  only 
professlonais  in  a  vast  and  honorable  enter- 
prise which  touches  the  lives  of  almost  every 
citizen,  but  very  Influential  citizens  In  an 
overlapping  series  of  communities — campus, 
city,  state,  nation,  family  of  nations  and 
planet.  To  withdraw  defensively  into  a 
campus  enclave  in  our  times  would  seem  to 
me  not  the  salvation  of  the  university,  but 
the  betrayal  of  the  society  which  nuriures  it. 
To  the  students:  may  you  continue  to  be 
more  various,  more  expectant,  mote  ques- 
tioning and  more  participative  than  any 
previous  student  generation,  and  may  you 
play  an  Increasing  role  in  the  democratiza- 
tion of  education  and  the  extension  of  its 
benefits  to  all  who  honestly  seek  them, 

THa  the  oomniunlly:  may  you  continue  to 
treasure  the  resource  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity College  at  Buffalo  and  do  your  full  pwirt 
In  providing  the  moral,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic support  It  will  require  to  perform  its 
functions  moet  effectively. 

And  to  the  friends  gathered  here  for  this 
celebration,  whatever  their  connection  with 
the  College:  join  me  In  paying  this  one 
hundred  year  old  institution  Uie  compli- 
ment of  continuing  to  expect  only  the  best 
from  and  lor  the  State  University  College  at 
Buffalo. 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  proud  and  pleased  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  Higher  Exjurauon 
Act  of  1971  As  a  membt'r  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Ijabor  Cormniltee  I  know  that 
the  financial  problems  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  are  real  and  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  simple  solu- 
tions. But  I  am  also  convinced  after 
many  days  of  hearings  by  the  Special 
Subcorr.mittee  en  Education  and  many 
pates  of  testimony  that  the  F^-ceral  Gov- 
ernment ha.s  the  great-est  ability  and  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  the  survnvaJ  of  some 
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Institutions  of  higher  learning  and  iiope- 
fully  the  health  of  many  others. 

For  years  educators,  administrators, 
and  legislators  have  bfen  debating  the 
proper  role  of  the  Pedora!  Oovernment 
in  higher  education  and  the  most  effec- 
tive form  of  Federal  a.^-istance  I  believe 
that  the  role  of  the  Federal  (lovcniment 
has  evolved  greatly  since  the  Morrill  Act 
of  1862,  and  most  dramatically  since  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  That 
role  has  been  shaped  by  many  events  and 
circumstances. 

The  agricultural  needs  of  the  country 
and  the  near  absence  of  college  level 
courses  in  agriculture  and  the  mechani- 
cal arts  prompted  passage  of  the  Land- 
Grant  CoUeRe  Act.  The  second  Morrill 
Act,  and  the  Smith-Lever  Art  of  1914. 
broadened  this  legislation.  By  1937  addi- 
tional Impetus  was  given  to  the  evolv- 
ing role  of  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  Russian  space  feat  in  launching 
sputnik.  Congress  responded  to  what  was 
then  considered  to  be  a  critical  national 
objective  In  education.  It  was  determined 
to  be  In  the  national  interest  to  identify 
and  coimsel  young  potential  scientists 
and  engineers:  to  improve  elementary 
and  secondary  education  In  science, 
mathematics,  and  modem  foreign  lan- 
guages: to  provide  institutes  in  modem 
foreign  languages  and  area  studies  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers: to  enable  more  qualified  students  to 
pursue  college  educations  with  the  aid 
of  student  loans:  and  to  provide  fellow- 
ships for  graduate  study.  The  National 
Defense  Education  Act  was  passed  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

By  1965  it  had  become  clear  that  our 
colleges  and  universities  in  struggling  to 
accommodate  the  "baby  boom"  had  over- 
extended their  resources  and  were  seri- 
ously deficient  in  a  number  of  areas. 
Congress  decide  that  it  was  In  the  na- 
tional interest  to  respond  to  those  specific 
needs  and  to  take  additional  steps  to 
equalize  educational  opportunity.  TTie 
resulting  legislation  was  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

Since  then  college  enrollments  have 
risen  steadily  as  have  costs.  Unfortu- 
nately, higher  education's  revenues  have 
not  risen  as  rapidly  We  discover  now 
that  in  order  to  continue  in  operation 
our  colleges  have  resorted  to  a  number 
of  short-range  budget  savers  such  as, 
raising  tuitions,  cutting  back  on  posi- 
tions, courses,  and  programs,  enlarging 
classes,  ix>stponinK  needed  additions  and 
repairs,  and  the  like  None  of  these  de- 
vices has  helped  the  colleges  to  come  to 
grips  with  their  financial  situation.  Nor 
will  any  of  them  provide  for  long-range 
stability.  Furthermore,  the  money  crisis 
In  higher  education  is  making  college  a 
financial  impos.sibilitv  for  more  and 
more  students — not  in^^t  tho.se  from  low- 
Income  families  but  from  middle-income 
families  as  well.  I  would  say  that  we  are 
losing  ground  In  the  battle  to  achieve 
equal  educational  opportunity. 

The  States  have  steadily  Increased  ex- 
penditures for  higher  education  and  they 
may  be  able  to  inrrea.se  their  outlays 
even  further,  but  because  Stale  taxing 
r>ower  is  limited  I  do  not  exi^ect  to  see 
vast  new  sums  avaliable  for  higher  edu- 
catioa  from  the  States  in  tlie  near  fu- 


ture The  private  sector  too  can  and  must 
do  more  to  translate  their  concern  for 
higher  education  Into  dollars  and  cents 
sup[x)rt 

But  the  heaviest  resfwnsibility  for 
nieclmi;  the  immediate  financial  criish 
lies  with  the  Federal  Government  be- 
ra\i.se  only  the  Federal  Government  ha-s 
the  rt'.sources  to  meet  a  national  emer- 
gency in  higher  education  Is  it  in  the 
national  interest  that  we  have  college 
educated  men  and  women  and  trained 
professionals?  Is  it  in  the  national  in- 
terest that  our  institutions  conduct 
scientific  and  social  research?  Does  the 
Nation  benefit  when  our  colleges  use 
their  resources  to  help  solve  commimity 
problems? 

Our  institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
an  integral  part  of  this  country's  eco- 
nomic, intellectual  and  social  progress. 
Of  course  it  is  in  the  national  Interest 
that  they  survive  and  remain  healthy. 
If  it  is  in  the  national  interest  and  if  it 
Is  a  Federal  responsibility  to  save  Lock- 
heed from  bankruptcy  how  can  our  re- 
sponsibility be  less  with  regard  to  our 
colleges  and  imiversitles? 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is.  The  real 
question  is  how  can  we  best  fulfill  our 
responsibility.  This  is  the  question  with 
which  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  we  on  the  full  committee 
have  been  wrestling  Our  response  Is 
contained  in  H  R  7248  First  of  all,  we 
believe  that  thase  programs  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  and  itie  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  which  have 
been  assisting  colleges  and  universities 
in  specific  areas  of  need  should  be  ex- 
tended. We  also  believe  that  aid  to  stu- 
dents Is  crucial.  Therefore.  H.R.  7248 
would  extend  and  expand  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  program,  the 
work-study  program,  the  insured  loan 
program,  and  the  NDEA  student  loan 
program.  A  number  of  changes  would  be 
made  In  the  programs,  most  significant 
I  believe  Is  the  increase  In  the  amount 
of  an  educational  opportunity  grant 
from  $1,000  to  $1,500  a  year,  the  new 
eligibility  of  part-time  students,  and  the 
broader  determination  of  student  need. 

H.R.  7248  would  refine  the  criteria 
lised  in  awarding  educational  opportu- 
nity grants  to  include,  in  addition  to 
family  income,  such  factors  as  number 
of  dependent  children,  the  number  of 
dependents  attending  schools  and  col- 
leges, family  illnesses,  business  failures, 
and  any  other  circumstances  aCTecting 
the  student's  financial  need.  These  cri- 
teria are  Intended  to  assist  the  student 
financial  aid  offlrer  in  awarding  grants. 
I  do  not  favor  the  appli(  ation  of  some 
national  standard  of  need  to  applicants 
for  educational  opportunity  grants. 
Frankly  I  think  tliat  our  student  aid 
officers  m  Massachusetts  are  a  lot  better 
qualified  to  asse.ss  student  need  than  the 
OEBee  of  Education. 

Need  is  obviously  relative  to  the  spe- 
cific circumstances  of  an  individual's  sit- 
uation. I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  In  the 
best  Interests  of  our  student  aid  efforts  to 
attempt  to  devise  some  national  stand- 
ard of  need  which  removes  this  deter- 
mination from  the  Institutional  officer 
and  places  it  In  the  bands  of  the  Federal 
Government. 


H  R  7248  also  addresses  lUsclf  to  what 
the  colleges  themselves  call  the  need  of 
highest  priority — the  need  for  institu- 
tional a.s.sistance.  A  2-year  program  of 
interim  emersency  aid  would  be  author- 
ized by  H  R  7248  to  help  those  colleges 
and  universities  clasest  to  the  brink  of  fi- 
nancial disaster  The  bill  would  alsn  ini- 
tiate a  program  of  grants  to  institutions 
to  help  them  cover  current  operating  ex- 
penses The  formula  is  based  partly  on 
enrollment  and  partly  on  the  number  of 
Federal  student  aid  recipients  enrolled  at 
an  institution. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  suggestion  that 
such  assistance  should  be  based  solely  on 
the  number  of  Federal  student  aid  re- 
cipients. Such  a  limitation  would  defeat 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  assistance 
which  is  to  preserve  our  system  of  public, 
private,  large  and  small,  2-  and  4-year 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  This  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment given  the  national  interest  In 
higher  education  and  the  financial  needs 
of  the  institutions  I  believe  that  H  R. 
7248  is  the  most  promising  proposal  to 
fulfill  this  re.sponsibility  and  I  lend  the 
bill  my  most  vigorous  support. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise. 

The  motion  wivs  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  'Wricht.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  "Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
I  H.R.  72481  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  other 
acts  dealing  with  higher  education,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter  on  the  bUl  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  LANDGREBE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  be  marked 
present  on  quorum  call  No  324  I  was  in 
the  chamber  but  failed  to  answer  the 
rollcall 

The  SPEAKER  Since  the  gentleman 
did  not  re.'^pond  lie  wa.s  not  listed  as  pres- 
ent, but  the  gentleman's  statement  will 
appear  in  the  Record, 


PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr  LINK  Mr  Speaker,  on  rollcall  No. 
320,  a  quorum  call,  I  wa-s  in  the  Chamber 
after  the  call  of  the  roll  was  completed 
but  before  it  was  announced  and  was  not 
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recorded  as  being  present    I  wish  to  have 
the  Record  show  this. 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  gentleman's  state- 
ment Will  appear  in  the  Record. 


"THE   VANTAGE   POINT" 

<Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  Record  today  the  review  of 
former  President  Lyndon  Johnson's  book 
"The  Vantage  Point"  from  the  Book  of 
the  Month  Club  News.  The  Book  of  the 
Month  Club  has  chosen  this  new  book  as 
a  special  fall  selection  and  the  review  is 
by  John  P.  Roche. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  couple  of  sen- 
tences from  it. 

It  says: 

For  about  three  years  now — ever  since 
he  left  the  White  Hou.se — the  decisions  of 
President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  iiave  been 
the  subject  of  Intensive  amateur  research  and 
polenUcal  dispute.  The  focus  has.  of  course, 
been  Vietnam,  and  the  purpose  has  been  to 
make  It  possible  for  liberal  Democrats  to 
escape  responsibility  for  an  unpopular,  pro- 
tracled  war.  The  main  theme,  especially  since 
the  publication  in  varlou.';  newspapers  of  the 
so-called  Pentagon  Papers,  has  been  that 
Lyndon  Jolinson,  wltlx  superhuman  cunning 
and  diabolical  design,  tricked  everybody. 

Listen  to  this  one: 

It  Is  hard  to  go  anywhere  In  Washington 
these  days  without  encountering  a  Senator 
announcing  to  all  and  sundry  that  he  was 
Just  a  poor,  barefoot  innocent  who  was  gulled 
by  that  Machlavelll  In  the  White  House. 

Those  of  us  who  respect  the  wisdom  of 
the  American  voter  may  wonder  how  the 
electorate  will  respond  to  these  advertise- 
ments of  alleged  incompetence  by  its 
spokesmen. 

I  commend  this  review  to  everyone  who 
has  any  responsibility  for  Government  as 
well  as  all  citizens  who  would  like  to 
know  the  truth  about  what  really  went 
on,  as  I  would  also  recommend  the  Presi- 
dent's book. 
The  article  is  as  follows : 

RzpoRT  BT  John  P.  Roche 
(I  have  not  written  these  chapters  to  say, 
"This  is  how  It  was,"   but  to  say,  "This  is 
how  I  saw  It  from  my  vantage  point."  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson) 

For  about  three  years  now — ever  since  he 
left  the  White  House — the  decisions  of  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  Balnoe  Johnson  have  been  the 
subject  of  Intensive  amateur  research  and 
polemical  dispute  The  focus  has.  of  course, 
been  Vietnam,  and  the  purpose  has  been  to 
make  It  possible  for  liberal  Democrats  to  es- 
cape responsibility  for  an  unpopular,  pro- 
tracted war.  The  main  theme,  especially  since 
the  publication  in  various  newspapers  of  the 
so-called  Pentagon  Papers,  has  been  that  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  with  superhuman  cunning  and 
diabolical  design,  tricked  everybody  It  Is  hard 
to  go  anywhere  In  Washington  these  days 
without  encountering  a  Senator  announcing 
to  all  and  sundry  that  he  was  Just  a  poor, 
barefoot  Innocent  who  was  gulled  by  that 
Machlavelll  In  the  White  House 

Those  of  us  who  respect  the  wisdom  of 
the  American  voter  may  wonder  hnw  the  elec- 
torate wUl  resporid  to  these  advertl.'i^ments 
of  alleged  lncom()etenre  by  its  spokesmen, 
but  far  more  Impfirtaiit  for  our  p  irjxises 
here  Is  the  fact  that  '-here  have  be«n  three 
huge  gaps  In  all  the  pub'.Lshed  accfninu^;  to 
date:  th»  views  of  the  Prwldent,  of  the  Sec- 


retary of  State  and  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
tease.  The  pubUcatiou  thu.s  resemliles  a  per- 
fornmnce  of  Hamlet  without  the  Prince, 
Laertes  and  King  Claudius  The  Pentagon 
Papers  under  close  analysis  turn  out  to  be 
mostly  the  memoranda  of  lower-echelon  ad- 
visors and  bureaucrats.  A  niunber  of  bureau- 
crats have  on  occasion  thought  they  were 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  the  cold 
truth  Is  that  there  is  only  one  President  in 
town.  And  nobody  makes  his  decisions  for 
him. 

This  was  particularly  true  of  Lyndon  John- 
son. As  one  who  watched  him  at  close 
range  for  more  than  two  years.  I  never 
ceased  to  wonder  at  his  mastery  of  Intricate 
detail.  Indeed,  much  of  his  reputation  for 
Imperlousness  arose.  In  my  Judgment,  from 
the  fact  that  he  knew  too  much.  Watching 
him  go  through  a  budget  brleflng  with  a  Cab- 
inet Secretary  was  an  amazing  experience. 
One  strlklixg  instance  comes  to  mind:  a  Sec- 
retary was  due  to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Sub-Committee  In  charge  of 
his  budget,  and  Johnson  had  him  over  to 
discuss  the  presentation. 

After  half  an  hour  It  was  cleeu-  that  the 
Secretary  had  only  the  vaguest  notion  of 
what  was  In  the  budget,  who  was  on  the 
Sub-Conunlttee  and.  perhaps  most  Important, 
what  hobbles  the  latter  cherished.  For  three 
hours  the  President  led  his  Cabinet  mem- 
bers through  the  budget,  pointing  out  which 
Senators  were  particularly  concerned  about 
various  sections,  what  bean-balls  might  be 
thrown,  and  how  to  take  a  polite  dive  on  un- 
resolved controversies.  The  Secretary  went 
back  to  his  barony  and  denounced  the  Pres- 
ident as  a  bully.  The  President  sadly  sug- 
gested to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  the  Secretary's  next  budget  in- 
clude a  Seelng-Eye  Dog. 

Fortunately  for  posterity  President  John- 
sou  had  a  strong  sense  of  history  and  a  pro- 
foinid  distrust  of  memory  as  a  source  of  fact. 
From  the  outset  of  his  Congressional  career 
he  therefore  saved  everything — documents, 
transcripts  of  meetings,  records  of  vital  phone 
conversations  ard  a  wide  array  of  less  iiseful 
materials.  This  aroused  a  certain  amount  of 
genial  amufement  among  his  staff  (one  wit 
mounted  and  sent  to  the  archives  a  toothpick 
the  President  u.sed  to  spear  an  hors  d'oeuvre ) . 
but  In  overall  terms  Johnson's  passion  for 
the  record  will  provide  an  Invaluable  source 
for  historians  attempting  to  make  sense  out 
of  the  turbulent  1960s. 

The  first  Installment  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
commentary  on  his  political  world  certainly 
confirms  his  wisdom  as  a  collector  of  primary 
sources.  The  Vantage  Point:  Perspectives  of 
the  Presidency.  1963-69  provides  a  remark- 
able. If  not  unique.  Inside  view  of  the  work. 
the  Joys,  the  complexities  and  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  man  In  the  Oval  Office.  As  the 
title  Indicates,  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  de- 
finitive history  of  the  period,  but  It  will  be 
IndLspensable  for  anyone  who  tries  to  come 
to  grips  In  a  clear-eyed,  systematic  fashion 
with  the  Era  of  Dlssensus.  If  one  looks  at  the 
19606  In  a  clinical  fashion,  he  finds  that  the 
United  States  was  shaken  by  three  simultane- 
ous, major  political  earthquakes:  the  civil 
rights  movement,  the  upsurge  of  youth  and 
antiwar  mllltance.  The  fauIt-Unes  of  these 
three  quakes  Intersected  under  the  White 
House. 

To  put  It  another  way.  It  was  Lyndon  John- 
son's fate  to  be  President  at  a  time  when 
the  remarkable  consensus  that  dominated 
American  politics  from  the  end  of  World  War 
H  through  the  Elsenhower  years  began  to 
come  apart  at  the  seams.  To  say  this  Is  not 
to  suggest  that  one  should  feel  sorry  for 
him — the  Presidency,  after  all.  Is  a  Job  lim- 
ited to  volunteers  It  Is  rather  to  l;idlcate 
that  Johnson  became  President  Just  as  the 
prUiclples  that  had  dominated  American  poli- 
tical life  for  a  ^-eneration  bogai;  to  be  chal- 
lenged. And  the  C'lud^tioiif,  under  which  he 
assumed  the  Joh  were  hardly  auspicioua— one 


of  the  most  gripping  chapters  In  The  Van- 
tage Point  deals  simply  and  movingly  with 
that  baleful  day  in  Dallas. 

Now  the  time  has  perhaps  come  to  make  a 
critical  distinction.  What  the  former  Presi- 
dent has  done  In  this  book  Is  set  out  with 
convmclng  documentation  his  responses  to 
the  crises  of  his  Administration.  It  Is  a  book 
by  a  strong  tnan  with  vigorous  convictions 
who  tried  to  do,  as  he  would  put  It.  "what 
was  right."  Obviously  one  may  disagree  with 
any  number  of  his  conclusions:  segrega- 
tionists will  denounce  his  civil  rights  Initia- 
tives; the  new  Isolationists  will  scorn  his 
opposition  to  aggression  in  Vietnam:  con- 
servatives will  deplore  his  war  on  poverty, 
aid  to  education,  and  Medicare:  and  pro- 
Arabs  wlU  excoriate  his  support  for  the 
Israelis. 

But  before  the  critics  get  too  far  Into  their 
act  (and  It  might  be  noted  that  this  Is  the 
only  volvmie  In  history  that  had  seven  ad- 
verse reviews  before  the  first  chapter  was 
written)  they  had  better  do  their  home- 
work. It  Is  one  thing  to  attack  Johnson  for 
v,hat  he  did;  It  Is  quite  a  different  matter 
V  hen  be  is  assatilted  for  fictitious  offenses. 
One  hates  to  dwell  on  Vietnstm — particu- 
larly when  there  are  so  many  ether  fasci- 
nating topics  In  the  book — but  it  does 
present  the  classic  exaiiiple  of  historical 
misrepresentation  conlronted  by  mere  facts. 
T'here  are  five  chapters  In  The  Vantage  Point 
on  the  course  of  cur  Intervention  In  South- 
east Asia,  and  tt  Is  fair  to  say  that  they  make 
mincemeat  out  of  the  demonologlsts  who 
have  dominated  the  bookstalls  these  last  few 
years. 

Ironically.  In  the  light  of  later  events. 
Johnson's  problem  was  that  In  19S4-6o  he 
refused  to  fly  with  the  hawks,  v  hlle  In  1967- 
68  he  would  not  coo  with  the  doves.  At  a 
time  when  all  hands  were  gung-ho  (In  1965 
David  Halberstam  of  The  Nev)  York  Times, 
later  an  ardent  dove,  vrote  that  South  Viet- 
nam was  "pehaps  one  of  only  five  or  six 
nations  In  the  world  that  ere  truly  vital  to 
U.S.  Interests."  and  Neil  Sheehan.  also  of 
The  Neic  York  Times,  had  already  announced 
that  the  "fall  of  Southeast  ^la  because  of 
an  American  defeat  In  Vietnnm  wci:ld 
amount  to  a  strategic  disaster  of  the  f.rst 
magnitude"),  the  President  was  extremely 
cautious.  As  The  Vantage  Point  amply  docu- 
ments, he,  Dean  Rusk  and  Rcbert  McNamsra 
were  trying  to  maintain  a  low  silhouette, 
doing  everj-thlng  In  their  po-^-er  to  avoid  a 
gr-p.t  power  confrontation. 

However,  by  1967.  partly  because  the  Pres- 
ident had  never  built  Vietnam  into  a  major 
crisis,  the  American  people  and  a  number  of 
their  elected  spokesmen  t>egan  to  tire  of  a 
long  march.  Johnson,  who  had  t>een  pre- 
paring his  defenses  against  a  right-wing  at- 
tack for  what  they  called  his  "No  Win"  strat- 
egy— Ooldwater  had  received  27  million  votes 
In  1964 — suddenly  found  himself  flanked 
on  the  left  by  a  weird  combination  of  au- 
thentic pacifists,  Hanoi  hawks  (who  were 
rooting  for  the  Communltts ) ,  liberal  Isola- 
tionists who  wanted  to  save  the  ghettos  at 
the  cost  of  abandoning  the  v  orld.  upr?r 
middle-class  college  students  who  felt  that 
the  authority  principle  was  a  violation  of 
their  uniqueness,  and  a  few  Southern  Demo- 
crats who  simply  extrapolated  their  view  of 
the  Negro  upon  the  non-whites  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

What  did  the  great  "wheeler-dealer"  do? 
Find  out  where  the  crowd  wa.s  going  so  he 
could  lead  it?  No.  In  a  way  that  would  be 
descrit>ed  as  doggedly  idealistic  in  another 
man.  and  which  certainly  can  be  designated 
non-polltlcal  in  the  usual  sen.se  of  the  term. 
Lyndon  Johnson  stuck  to  hts  convictions  He 
was  not  going  to  start  a  genera!  war  he  wa.' 
not  going  to  'tuck  tail  and  run  "  Betweet. 
these  two  polar  petitions  lie  labored — and 
anguished — day  and  night  lry;iip  to  end  a 
war  he  never  wauled  in  such  a  way  that  he 
could  still  look  at  himself  in  the  mirror.  He 
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failed  to   find  the  solution — perhApe  because 
It  never  existed. 

Like  niiiKt  (if  us.  President  Lyndon  Jnhnaon 
could  n<ii  walk  on  the  water  Onlike  his 
critics  who  specialize  ir.  20-20  hiudslKht,  he 
was  approai'.hiiig  history  hPad-oii  m  search 
of  decisions,  not  footnotes  The  Vantage 
Point  is  the  narrative  of  his  Journey,  the 
c&ndid  analysis  of  a  trip  through  the  rapids 
by  one  of  the  most  conipicji.  niofit  uitellifjent 
men  I  have  ever  known  The  uUunate  histor- 
ical verdict  on  Johnson  s  steward-ship  is  hid- 
den In  the  future,  but  hLs  b(.T<iii  provides  In- 
triguing insight  Into  the  de<i.siotui  and  pnall- 
cles  of  a  decade  At  the  fundamental  level  it 
lii.  paradoxically  enough,  vhe  autobiography 
ol  a  man  wbc  would  rather  be  right  than 
President. 


MAIL  IN  THE  SWAMP 

'Mr,  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  e.xtcnd  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneou.s  matter.' 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  have  been  taken  for  a 
gigantic  aiid  tragically  costly  ride  by  the 
Postal  Service  in  connection  with  a  bulk 
mail  processing  plant  in  New  Jersey. 

I  call  attention  to  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Lliis  situation  today  because  I 
understand  the  Generai  Accounting;  Of- 
fice is  almost  ready  to  Lssue  a  report  on 
this  boondoggle  and  t)ecause  it  will  be 
explored  shortly  by  the  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bulk  mfil  project  in 
Jersey  City,  N.J..  is  shot  through  with 
blunders  that  border  on  criminal  negli- 
gence, nonfeasance  or  malfeasance,  or  all 
three. 

It  containa  one  glaring  conflict  of  in- 
terest and  enough  downright  stupid  mis- 
takes to  raise  serious  questions  as  to  the 
capabilities  of  a  number  of  high  Postal 
Service  officials. 

Let  me  give  you.  as  briefly  as  possible, 
an  outline  of  *  hat  has  uone  on: 

Postma.tter  General  Wmton  Blount 
had  barely  taken  his  seat  m  1969  when  a 
crash  program  was  ordered  to  build  a 
gigantic  bulk  mail  plant  outside  New- 
York  City.  It  was  a  crash  program  in 
the  best  serLse  of  the  word  becaa«.e  the 
motto,  as  I  will  demonstrate,  was  damn 
the  cost  full  speea  ahead 

I  understand,  too  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  investigation  has  been 
greatly  hampered  because  there  is  no 
documentation  of  any  sort  concerning 
some  important  aspects  of  this  matter 
It  Is  known,  however,  tliat  .several  sites 
around  Jersey  City  were  investigated  In- 
dicative of  the  carelessnes.s  and  worse 
that  pervade.<;  tlus  wiiole  affair,  the  Pos- 
tal Service  never  asked  the  price  on  a 
site  that  was  originally  recommended  as 
the  best  available 

Before  a  site  was  chosen,  former  As- 
sistant Postmiist^r  General  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  Mr  Ormon- 
de A  Kieb.  was  hired  as  a  consultant. 
It  is  mteresting  to  note  that,  after  he 
left  the  P(jst  OfBce  Department  in  1959, 
Mr  Kieb  worked  for  the  Erie-L^cka- 
wanna  Railroad  as  a  broker  dLsix)sing  of 
exc«ss  company  property. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Kieb  was  lured  on 
September  19,  1969,  tlie  Poetal  Service 
field  officer  in  New  Jersey  was  ordered 
to  meet  with  him  to  inspect  two  new 
sites  not  previously  considered. 


Subsequently,  Mr.  Kieb  notified  the 
owners  of  one  of  tlie  potential  sites  that 
the  Postal  Service  wa.s  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  the  property,  ar'  he  accom- 
panied Postal  Service  ofRciais  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Penn  Central  for  purchase 
of  lUb  property. 

Now  there  was  a  basic  flaw  m  this 
arrangement  iuid  [lerhaps  that  was  why 
Penn  Cencral.  which  owned  most  of  this 
land,  was  willing  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  is  a 
swamp. 

Of  course,  when  you  are  hellbent  to 
build  a  bulk  mail  plant  which  will  dem- 
onstrate how  efficient  an  operation  you 
have,  and  when  you  are  spending  the 
public's  maney  and  not  your  own.  build- 
ing a  plant  on  a  .swamp  is  not  much  of  an 
obstacle  Permit  nie  to  demonstrate. 

On  March  11,  1970.  the  Government 
deposited  $2,167,500  with  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  in  Newark  for  Uie  144.5-acre 
tract.  That  was  the  appraised  price,  but 
the  court  will  determuie  Uie  final  price 
to  be  paid. 

The  Pastal  Service  then  proceeded  to 
pay  $3.1  miUion  for  a  fill  on  the  prop- 
erty—$1  million  more  than  the  land  cost. 
It  was  then  discovered  that  piling  to 
support  the  planned  building  would  cost 
$6  2  million. 

Thus,  before  the  Postal  Service  could 
even  begin  construction  of  the  bulk  mail 
plant,  it  had  to  spend  $9.3  million  to 
prepare  the  $2.1  million  tract — which 
gives  a  true  cost  of  this  land  of  over 
$93,000  per  acre 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  just  the  be- 
ginning. 

I  understand  that  this  picture  is  so 
clouded — perhaps  deliberately  so — that 
the  General  Accoimtmg  Office  has  not 
been  able  to  discover  who  picked  out  the 
railroad  property — the  swamp — as  the 
most  desiratiie  site. 

At  any  rate,  ihe  number  of  pilmgs 
thought  to  be  necessary  were  insufficient 
because  the  Postal  Service  did  not  bother 
to  make  sufficient  tests  to  find  out  the 
depth  of  the  swamp  When  they  did  find 
out,  tlie  design  of  the  piles  had  to  be 
changed.  Tlie  cost  overrun  here  was  $2.1 
million,  or  more  than  50  percent. 

Moreover,  the  .soil  tcftts  that  were  made 
were  conducted  before  the  precise  k)ca- 
tion  of  the  planned  building  was  known, 
and  some  of  the  test  borings  were  rr.ade 
ouUside  the  actual  area  of  the  building. 
The  Postal  Service's  excuse  Ls  that  ad- 
ditional soil  tests  would  not  have  been 
economical 

Having  bought  a  swamp.  Postmaster 
General  Blount's  handplcked  efficiency 
experts  proceeded  to  hire  a  firm  of  archi- 
tects and  engineers  They  chose  the  firms 
of  Lester  B  Knight  &  .Associates.  Inc  ,  and 
A  T  Kearney  L  Co  to  compete  for  the 
job.  but  It  IS  my  understanding  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  satisfy  the  GAO  as 
to  why  they  deviated  from  normal  pro- 
cedure 

The  Postal  Service  offlciaLs  claimed 
they  used  an  earlier  survey  which  ranked 
21  such  firms  according  to  their  Indus- 
trial engineering  qualifications.  Knight 
ranked  No  7  and  Kearney  ranked 
12th.  but  the  GAO  understandably 
says  that  the  industrial  engineering  im- 
provement program  involved  in  the  sur- 
vey was  far  more  limited  and  signifi- 
cantly different  than  work  calling  for  de- 


veloping plains  and  designs  for  a  totally 
new  mail  proce&smg  system. 

I  have  It  on  reliable  authority  that, 
just  as  It  could  not  discover  who  picked 
out  the  i-ailroad-owned  swamp,  the  GAO 
cannot  determme  wliy  the  Postal  Service 
strayed  .io  significantly  from  its  normal 
procedures  m  selecting  the  architect- 
engineering  firms  for-  competition  on  this 
project. 

At  any  rate.  Kearney  was  paid  $640,000 
for  lUs  preliminary  design  work  and  the 
Knight  firm  was  given  a  contract  for  $4.2 
million  for  the  final  design  and  sijeciflca- 
tlons. 

Knight  estimated  the  building  itself 
would  cast  $42,605,300  but  when  the  bids 
were  opened  a  year  ak-o  this  month  the 
low  bid  was  for  $105  million. 

This  shocked  even  the  Postal  Service's 
experts  so  they  rejected  the  bids  and  did 
what  all  bureaucrats  love  to  do — hired  a 
firm  to  make  a  study  of  what  was  wrong 
Cost:  $30,000. 

Seven  months  later,  in  May  of  this 
year,  new  bids  were  accepted,  calling  for 
a  general  construction  cost  of  $84.5  mil- 
lion and  a  mechanization  contract  in  the 
amount  of  $997,775 — a  total  of  about 
$85  5  million. 

This  does  not  mean  the  cost  was  re- 
duced from  $105  million  to  $85.5  million, 
however,  because  the  two  amounts  do 
not  provide  fo.-  the  same  things. 

The  new  contracts  extend  the  con- 
struction period  by  9  months  and  sets 
back  the  completion  date  from  Novem- 
ber of  this  year  to  June  of  1973  It  also 
provides  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
to  administer  and  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  contractors  instead  of  the  general 
contractor  and  this  will  cost  an  estimated 
$4.5  million. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  yet  another  as- 
pect to  this  mess  that  must  be  brought 
out: 

A  key  element  in  the  success  of  thLs 
bulk  mail  plant  and  others  hke  it  being 
planned  by  the  postal  wizards.  Is  the  use 
of  parcel  sorting  machines. 

The  Postal  Service  awarded  a  contract 
in  the  amount  of  $8  4  million  to  Speaker 
Sortation  Systems,  a  division  of  A-T-O, 
Inc  .  for  tlie.se  machines. 

It  was  awarded  on  a  sole-source  t>asis 
on  the  excase  that  Speaker  was  the  only 
company  that  could  produce  these  ma- 
chines without  further  development  work 
and  with  only  minor  Improvements. 

This  simply  was  not  true,  and  Postal 
Service  officials.  I  am  advised,  knew  it 
was  not  true  As  late  as  last  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  GAO,  development  and 
testing  work  on  the  machines  was  still 
going  on. 

Tlie  Speaker  firm  was  recommended 
by  Knight,  the  architectural  firm  that 
produced  the  $42  6  million  building  cost 
estimate  Knight  supposedly  made  a 
survey  of  Speakers  capabllitie.x,  but  the 
Postal  Service  has  not  been  able  to 
produce  the  survey 

The  Postal  Service  itself  made  no 
effort  whatsoever  to  find  out  whether  the 
Speaker  company  could  handle  the  con- 
tract before  it  awarded  it  and  made  no 
effort  to  determine  whether  tlie  price 
quoted  by  Speaker  was  reasonable  The 
Postal  Service's  own  auditors  discovered 
later   that   the   amount   of   the   contract 
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was  about  2.5  times  the  total  sales  of  the 
company  in  each  of  the  past  2  years. 

This  sudden  windfall  to  Speaker  can, 
perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  presence  In 
the  htearrhy  of  the  Postal  Service  of 
one  George  R  Cavell,  Program  Director 
of  the  Bulk  Mall  Processing  Df'partment. 

Mr  Cavell  was  responsible  for  recom- 
mending that  Speaker  be  given  this 
lucrative,  sole  source  contract. 

It  is  highly  mteresUng  to  note  that 
just  before  Mr  Cavell  came  to  the  Postal 
Service  he  was  employed  by  Speaker 
Sortation  Systems  as  a  management  con- 
sultant. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  certain  per- 
sons in  this  Government,  including  Post- 
master General  Blount,  should  be  Inter- 
ested in  this  obvious  and  blatant  con- 
flict of  mierest  .situation,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Postal  Service 
plans  a  network  of  21  bulk  mail  plants. 
which  would  require  large  quantities  of 
mail  sortmg  equipment. 

Mr.  Sj>eaker.  the  total  cost  of  this 
swamp  project  was  originally  estimated 
to  be  $62  3  million — site,  design,  con- 
struction and  mechanization.  It  now 
stands  at  $130.1  million.  That  is  an  in- 
crea.se  of  $67.8  million  or  approximately 
109  percent. 

In  my  opinion  the  public  has  been 
very  badly  used  by  Postmaster  General 
Blount  Tliere  can  be  no  excu.se  for  such 
an  incredible  .series  of  mistakes  and 
worse. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  people 
were  assured  that  by  supporting  the 
creation  of  the  Postal  Service  we  would 
be  achieving  real  efficiency — true  po.stal 
reform  that  would  result  in  a  business- 
like operation. 

If  this  New  Jersey  project  is  an  ex- 
ample of  efficiency — and  I  fear  that  It 
is — then  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  it. 


PEKING  CAN  BE  BARRED  FROM 
U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneou.s  matter.) 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Peking's 
victory  in  the  General  Assembly  may  not 
have  the  same  result  in  the  LTnited  Na- 
tions Security  Coimcil  Nationalist  China 
continues  to  be  a  member  of  the  Security 
CouncU.  Monday's  action  by  the  General 
Assembly  not  withstanding.  A  careful 
study  of  the  U.N.  Charter  indicates  Na- 
tionalist China  cannot  be  driven  out  of 
the  Security  Council  if  it  elects  to  use  its 
own  veto  against  any  changes  in  the 
Council. 

This  may  be  the  rea.son  why  Peking  is 
withholding  any  announcement  on  when 
It  will  send  a  delegation  to  New  York 

Unless  the  United  Nations  turns  the 
world  organization  Into  mob  loile  and 
discards  all  principles  of  civilized  be- 
havior, the  present  U.N.  rules  will  make 
it  literally  Impossible  to  remove  Nation- 
alist China  from  the  Security  Council 
unless  it  leaves  voluntaiily.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  read  page  37466  of  today's 
Record  for  further  details 

The  five  charter  memlx-is  of  the  Se- 
curity Council— and  NaUonallst  China  is 
one  of  them — need  not  be  members  of  the 


General  Assembly  to  serve  In  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

Nationalist  China  has  a  "double  veto  " 
power  and  if  she  chooses  to  use  it — ac- 
cording to  U.N.  experts — her  ouster  is 
literally  impossible. 

I  have  been  told  by  international  ex- 
perts that  Nationalist  China  can  refuse 
to  agree  to  consider  the  proposed  switch 
in  representatives  as  a  procedural  mat- 
ter If  such  a  switch  were  to  be  treated 
as  a  procedural  matter,  the  presiding 
chairman  would  need  only  nine  votes 
in  the  Security  Council  to  make  the 
switch. 

But  once  Nationalist  China  refuses  to 
ratify  tlie  question  as  a  procedural  mat- 
ter, it  t)ecomes  a  question  of  substance. 
In  that  case.  Nationalist  China,  as  one 
of  the  five  permanent  members  in  the 
Security  Council,  can  exercise  her  veto 
mider  any  proixxsed  changes. 

It  appears  then  that  Peking's  hopes  to 
assume  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council 
will  be  a  good  deal  more  difficult  than 
the  apparently  easy  victory  Red  China 
scored  in  the  General  A.ssembly. 

At  best,  it  appears  that  unless  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Security  CouncU. 
and  the  entire  body  of  Uie  United  Na- 
tions thiTJw  all  laws  and  regulations  to 
the  wind  and  resort  to  mob  rule,  the  legal 
thicket  regarding  the  seating  of  Red 
China  in  the  Security  Coimcil  may  be 
postponed  for  an  indefinite  period  until 
the  World  Court  at  The  Hague  has 
handed  down  an  opinion. 

I  believe  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
United  States  to  insist  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter  be  strictly  followed, 
and  any  departure  from  the  charter 
should  invoke  a  veto  by  the  United 
States  itself. 

I  know  this  is  an  extremely  compli- 
cated matter  and  there  will  be  those  who 
will  urge  that  we  bypass  and  ignore 
UN  regulations,  but  to  do  this  will  .set  a 
precedent  which  will  make  the  U.N.  a 
thoroughlj-  paper  orgamzation  with  ab- 
solutely no  standing  in  law. 

Tlie  NationalLst  Chinese  Government 
has  not  as  yet  indicated  vvhether  it  will 
exercise  its  rights  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, but  If  It  does,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it 
will  be  sometime  t)efore  Peking  joins  the 
United  Nations. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  DOCTRINE  OF 
SEPARATION  OF  CHURCH  AND 
STATE 

I  Mr.  HANNA  nsked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and   Include   extraneous   matter.* 

Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  of  1952  and  1963  have 
quite  obviously  failed  to  quiet  the  peren- 
nial confusion  over  our  constitutional 
doctrine  of  sei^aration  of  church  and 
state  This  was  evidenced  by  tlie  extend- 
ed debate  in  the  Congress  in  1964  and  the 
renewal  of  this  debate  over  the  past  few 
years  on  proposals  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  regarding  prayers  in  public 
sciiools  The  House  will  soon  be  con- 
fronted with  this  i.ssue  in  the  form  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  191  which  hsis  re- 
cently been  dischar^;t>d  f rom  Jhc  House 
Judiciary  Committee  by  petition. 

In  preparation  for  the  final  det>ate  of 


this  issue.  I  have  researched  both  this 
amendment  and  its  predecessors  in  the 
88th  Congress  and  have  been  singularly 
impressed  by  a  rather  surprising  con- 
stant throughout  the  debate — the  sub- 
stantial opposition  to  any  such  amend- 
ment expressed  by  many  of  the  recog- 
nized and  responsible  religious  organiza- 
tions across  the  country.  The  hearings 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in 
April.  May,  and  June  of  1964  reads  al- 
most as  a  "Who's  Who"  in  organized 
religion.  And.  today,  with  some  sort  of 
House  action  imminent,  we  agam  see  a 
similar  opposition  force  allied  against 
passage  of  House  Jomt  Resolution  191. 

In  addition  to  these  noteworthy  fac- 
tors, there  have  been  presented,  by  vari- 
ous sources,  some  rather  enlightening 
analyses  of  the  potential  impact  of  tlie 
amendment,  as  currently  worded — and  I 
histen  to  point  out  that  no  modifications 
of  the  amendment  will  be  permitted  on 
th?  floor  The  Baptist  Joint  Committee 
on  Public  Affairs  has  prepared  a  suc- 
cinct view  of  the  ajnendment  in  this 
light,  and  I  here  present  it  to  this  body 
for  consideration : 

The    proposed    amendment:    "Notblng    In 

this  Constitution  shall  abridge  the  right  of 
persons  lawfully  assembled,  m  any  public 
building  which  is  supported  m  whole  or  In 
part  through  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  to  participate  in  nondenonunatlonal 
prayer."  i  H.J    Res    191) 

This  Amendment  would  not  be  merely  an 
addition  to  the  First  Amendment  It  would 
be  a  serious  alteration  of  the  basic  consti- 
tutional provision  for  "no  establishment" 
and    free  exercise"  of  religion 

TTie  amendment  prescribes  the  kind  of 
prayer  the  people  in  public  bULidmgs  have  a 
right  to  pray — nondenominational  prayers 

The  amendment  by  indirection  aulhorlz«s 
the  government  (a  school  board,  principal, 
teacher,  or  some  other  official )  to  determine 
what  Is  "nondenominatlonal"  prayer  This 
makes  government  a  judge  of  theology  and 
of  prayer. 

The  amendment  restricts  the  rlgbts  of  the 
people  it  Is  supposed  to  protect.  It  could 
prescribe  "nondenomlnational  prayer"  for 
hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged,  other  build- 
ings supported  In  whole  or  in  part  through 
public  funds,  or  even  the  chaplaincy. 

This  committee  has  also  compared 
what  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  did 
and  did  not  say  on  the  Ls.sue  of  prayer  in 
public  schools. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  say  this: 

State  composed  and  goTernmentally  re- 
quired prayers  are  a  violation  of  ttoe  Con- 
stitution. 

In  this  country  it  is  no  part  of  the  business 
of  government  to  oompoae  official  prayers  for 
any  group  of  the  American  people  tc  recite 
as  a  part  of  a  religious  prograna  cjkmed  on 
by  government. 

Oovernmen  tally  sponsored  or  re<3uired  de- 
votions such  a.s  Bible  reading  ai^d  recitation 
of  the  Ijord  s   Praver  are  uncous::'.utlon*i. 

The  Bible  and  religion  may  be  taught  In 
public  schools  when  presented  c»h>ective:T  as 
pan  of  the  regular  program  oi  edvicaiion. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  do  this: 

The  Court  did  not  prohibit  school  ehlidren 
from  praying  in  schcx>!  It  prohibited  govern- 
ment from  writing  their  prayers  and  sponsor- 
ing their  devotions 

The  Court  did  not  put  Crod  out  of  the 
sciiools  c*  out  of  public  life  in  America  Giid 
is  greater  than  eith«r  a  Supreme  C'.-urt  deci- 
sion or  a  con:>tuutioaai  axoeudmeiit  He  is 
not  niioved  about  Uke  a  chessman. 

Tbe  Court  did  not  expreas  hostility  to  reU- 
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^on.  'Notlxlng,  of  course,  could  be  more 
WTOog."  the  Court  declared 

Tlie  Cwirt  did  not  e«t»t>ll»h  a  religion  of 
secularism.  It  apeddcaJIy  aaild.  "The  state 
nm;  nut  estmMlsh  a  Tnllglon  of  aecularlazn' 
In  Uie  seaa«  of  afflnnatlTcly  opposing  or 
shk>wu»g  hostility  to  religion." 

The  Court  did  not  eliminate  all  rellglou* 
expreBBloiis  from  public  li.'e  It  said  chat  the 
Declaration  of  Indepyendence.  patriotic 
hymns,  and  religious  expreesloiia  in  patriotic 
or  ceremonial  uccaalotis  are  not  prohibited 
by  ;he  ruling. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  emphasize  to  this  body 
the  Importance  of  broad  public  exposure 
in  particular  to  the  above  aiialy.sis.  My 
research  and  my  mail  reveal  tliat  the 
public  at  large  may  well  be  vicums  of 
musinformaUon  on  the  particulars  so 
precisely  spelled  out  by  this  committee. 
Other  Members  of  tliLs  body  have,  as 
I  have  ?lven  deep  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration to  the  Issues  raised  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  191.  To  my  mind,  one 
of  the  more  constructive  groups  formed 
has  been  the  Congressional  Committee 
To  Preserve  ReUgious  Freedom.  A  rather 
revealing  Insight  into  the  future  we  may 
face  should  this  amendment  be  approved 
was  placed  in  the  Record  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  CaJifomia. 
Congressman  Gorman.  In  a  word-by- 
word consideration,  this  group  observes; 
Representative  Wylles  resolution  reads  as 
follows  "Nothing  contained  In  this  Consti- 
tution shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons 
l»wfully  atiw rubied.  In  any  public  bviUdliig 
which  IS  supported  la  whole  or  in  part 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  to 
participate  In  nonde^nomlriatlonal  prayer  ' 

We  as  Americana,  are  already  guaranteed 
the  right  to  participate  In  prayer-  tionde- 
norrunauonal  or  denoml  national,  and  In 
buUdlnga.  pubUc  or  private  and  whether  or 
not  lawfully  Maembled  All  this  la  now  guar- 
anteed to  u»  under  the  free  exercise  claiiae 
of  the  Plrst  Amendment  and  none  of  it  has 
been  dlmlniahed  by  any  opinion.^  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Thus,  the  propoaed  amendment 
might  actually  serve  Ui  lessen  our  r«llglou» 
liberty  ra.ther  than  broaden  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  and.  as  I  noted 
earlier.  I  think  most  significant,  the  over- 
whelming opposition  of  major  religious 
organizationa  has  singularly  impressed 
me.  I  close  my  remarks  to  ilu.s  bodv 
today  with  a  pubhcation  prepared  by  the 
NaUonal  Council  of  Churches. 

The  publication  follows 

Why   Do  Bjchcious  Bodies  Opflhh.     Phayoi  • 

Amendment' 

TH«EX  BASIC    atASONS 

Most  of  the  major  religious  bodies  tn  the 
United  Slates  oppose  any  amendment  to  the 
BUi  of  BighU  that  would  permit  stale-euper- 
vUed  prayers  lu  public  acliools. 

They  oppose  such  an  amendment  for  three 
basic  reasons 

I.  They  axe  concerned  alx>ut  real,  mean- 
ingful prayer  Prayer  is  the  single.  mi»t  di- 
rect expression  of  religious  devotion  As  such. 
It  must  be  voluntary  Propoeed  amendments 
would  8ub>ect  prayer  to  government  spon- 
•orship  and  reguiaiiou.  aiid  thi«  the  churches 
cannot  concede 

3  Tlley  are  concerned  about  the  righta  of 
all — including  minorities  and  non-theists 
In  a  piurallstic  socle' y  Proposed  amend - 
menu  wiould  infringe  those  ngfats  by  author- 
izing civil  devotions  that  would  inevitably 
be  shuped  by  majority  preasurea.  They  would 
iropose  objectionable  religious  practices  and 
eitpres«iou  on  public  sehooU  which  arc  al- 
ready the  center  of  community  c<.^iimci  and 
OOntr-jveTiy     They    would    nuile   religU>n    the 
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.subject  of  dlvL&iveneas  and  antagonism  rath- 
er than  harmony  and  peace. 

3.  They  are  concerned  about  amending 
the  Bill  of  RlghU  for  the  nrst  time  in  the 
nations  history  The  First  Amendment  has 
aafegtiarded  religious  liberty  and  other  basic 
religious  freedoms  f..r  nearly  twr)  centuries. 
If  It  can  be  amended  now  for  this  purpvase 
without  prof  jund  and  careful  consideration 
it  may  be  eai,ier  to  amend  for  other  purposes. 
National  Council  of  Churches  o/  Christ 

m  the  USA 
■  Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Regents  Prayer  case  has  ruled  that 
In  this  country  It  Is  no  part  of  the  business 
of  government  to  compose  official  prayers  for 
any  gn.'up  of  the  American  people  to  recite  ii.s 
part  of  a  religious  program  carried  nn  by  the 
government'  We  recognize  the  wisdom  a.s 
well  as  the  authority  of  this  ruling        .    ." 

We  express  the  conviction  that  the  First 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution  in  its  pres- 
ent wording  has  provided  the  framework 
within  which  respoiLslble  clUieus  and  our 
courts  have  been  able  to  alTord  maJtUnum 
protection  for  the  religious  liberty  of  all  our 
cltl7.ens  " 

"The  Churches  and  the  Public  Schools," 
iidi>pted  by  the  General  Board,  June  7,  1983. 
r-ic  United  Methodist  Church 
"Public  schools  may  not  properly  establish 
any  preferred  form  of  religion  for  common 
exercises  of  worship  or  religious  observances 
or  study    .   . 

■  A  Statement  Concerning  Church-Govern- 
ment RelaUona  and  Education,'  adipied  by 
the  General  Conference,  May   1»68 

"We  request  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 

ed States  to  retain  the  historic  relation  be- 
tween Chirch  and  State  and  Ui  oppose  H  J. 
Res  I  111  and  any  other  proposed  prayer 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  '• 

Statement  by  the  General  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns.  October.  1971 
The  Episcopal  Church 
Whereas.  We  believe  that  worship  and 
religious  education  are  the  responsibility  of 
Church    a.-id    home,   and    not    of   the   public 
schools     or     governmental     Institutions 
therefore    be  It 

■Resfjlved,  Thai  the  National  Council  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  record  Its  con- 
sidered opinion  that  amendments  to  the 
Constltutl  in  of  the  United  States  of  America 
whh  h  seek  to  permit  devotional  exercises  In 
our  public  schools  should  be  oppxmed." 

The  .National  Council  of  the  Proteatant 
Eplstxipal  Church.  May  27.    1964. 

The  Luthrran  Church  tn  America 

"The  Constitution  should  not  be  amended 
except  to  achieve  large  and  Important  public 
needs  and  purposes  consistent  with  the  basic 
nature  of  our  constitutional  system  The 
current  proposals  for  constitutional  amend- 
ment do  not  meet  these  standards.  Parents, 
churches  f.nd  schcxil  atithorltles  would  be 
belter  advised  to  direct  their  efforts  to  pro- 
grams for  study  of  religion  and  the  Bible  In 
the  public  schooU  .  .  .  rather  than  to  seek 
ronstliuiional  sanctions  for  devotional  ex- 
ercises In  public  schools  that  have  at  most 
a  minimal  religious  value,  which  Invite  the 
intrusion  of  sectarian  Influences  ItiUj  the 
public  school  system,  risk  the  violation  of 
the  rights  of  religious  freedom  and  are  a  po- 
tential source  of  conHUt  In  the  community  " 
Second  Biennial  Convention    July   19«4 

Arneritan  Lutheran  Chur,:>i 
"Proposals  are  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress ..f  the  United  Slates  to  amend  the  Con- 
Mtiiutlon  In  order  to  give  cx)n8tltutlonal  sanc- 
tioii  to  certain  typ>es  of  religious  practices  In 
public  institutions  and  In  the  public  life 

Ws  believe  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the 
Cuimremt  to  give  lis  approval  to  any  »uch 
iiineridnienL  We  recognize  that  In 

the  end  religion  sutTert!  and  religious  liberty 
In  ita  fullness  la  threatened  when  government 


uses  the  power  of   Its  laws  and   the  public 
school     program     to     prescribe     an     ofBclaJ 

faith.  . . 

—  From  'A  Statement  Commended  by  tba 
Church"  by  the  Second  General  Convention 
Oct    26.   1964 

The  Lutheran  Church.  Mitsouri  Synod 
"The  Board  of  Parish  Education  of  the 
Lutheran  Church — Missouri  Synod,  feels  that 
the  Dirksen  (prayer)  Amendment  falls  U>  rec- 
ognize fully  the  religious  pluralism  of  the 
American  scene  We  believe  that  Christiana 
cannot  Join  with  non-Chrlstlans  in  address- 
ing Ood  in  circumstances  that  deny  Jesus 
ChrK->i  Hs  Saviour  and  Lord.  We  believe  llke- 
wi.-f  i.'.u!  li.'M-Chrlstlans  should  neither  be 
expected  to  participate  In  Christian  prayer 
nor  should  they  expect  Christians  to  Join 
them   In   prayers   that   deny  Christ." 

"The  ronc«^pt  of  voluntary  participation  In 
praver  provlde.s  either  a  coercive  force  or  an 
embiirraiiiilng  situation  for  both  Christians 
and  nor. -Christiana  Under  these  cLrcum- 
stances  we  believe  that  It  Is  best  for  the  pub- 
lic school  not  to  engage  In  prayer  or  other 
religious  worship  exercises." 

—The  Board  of  Parish  Education.  July  39 
1966. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US  A 

"Religious  observances  (should)  never  be 
held  In  a  public  school  or  Introduced  Into  the 
public  school  a-s  part  of  Its  program  Bible 

reading  and  prayers  as  devcjtlona:  nets  (In 
public  ftchCK)i3i  tend  toward  Indoctrination  or 
meaningless  ritual  and  should  be  omitted  for 
both  reasons." 

—  "Relations  between  Church  and  State  In 
the   United   States   of   America.'    adopted    by 
the  175th  General  .\.s,sembly.  May  1963 
The  Southern  Baptist  Convention 

"Baptists  had  much  to  do  with  the  writing 
of  tlie  First  Amendment  Into  Uie  Constitu- 
tion of  tlie  United  Slates  and  have  been  In 
the  forefront  of  preserving  the  religious  lib- 
erty that  our  nation  has  enjoyed 

"We  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  allow  the  First  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  stand  as 
our  guarantee  of  religious  liberty,  and  we  op- 
pose the  adoption  of  any  further  amendment 
to  that  Constitution  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  or  respecting  free  exercise 
thereof. 

— Resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention,  May  22,  1964,  reafflrmed  June 
2,    1971. 

The  United  Church  of  ChrUt 
The  Executive  Council  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  supports  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  banning  prescribed  prayers 
and  prescribed  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools,  calls  attention  to  the  aj^>ect  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decUlon  which  aflUrmed  the 
freedom  of  the  schools  to  engage  In  the  study 
of  religion  and  opposes  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 191  which  seeks  to  amend  the  United 
States  Constitution 

— Resolution  by  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ,  Oct    12,  1971. 

ChrUtianltjf  today 

"We  think  that  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  mistake  For  one  thing,  per- 
sons already  can  and  do  voluntarily  assemble 
for  prayer  in  public  buildings 

"Secondly,  this  amendment  is  hardly  the 
way  to  promote  a  revival  of  true  religion  .  .  . 
Genuine  piety  u  f.jotered  not  by  govern- 
ment. ,  .  but  by  families  and  individuals 
who  practice  reverence  for  Ood  and  obedience 
to  him  In  all  their  activities  and  associa- 
tions. .  .  , 

"Finally  this  amendment  leaves  open  the 
pDBslbillty  for  .VTme  to  assert  that  denomina- 
tional prayer  should  not  be  permitted  In  pub- 
lic bulldlngf"  'Vouth  groups  such  as  Cam- 
pus Life  or  Inter-Varaliy  should  be  able  to 
meet  in  schools  for  explicitly  Christian  pray- 
ers  without   fear   that   misguided   authority 
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will  say  only  groups  praying  In  a  way  that  la 
acceptable  to  all  religions  are  now  constitu- 
tional." 

Editorial,  Oct  8,  1971,  page  32. 
The  American  Baptut  convention 
"An  amendment  to  permit  compulsory 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  the  public 
schools  Is  not  only  a  danger  to  the  freedom 
of  nonbellevers.  It  Is  also  a  threat  to  the  re- 
ligious well-being  of  the  believer  It  Is  t)e- 
cause  of  a  deep  respect  for  worship,  and  the 
recognition  that  prayer  Is  essential  and 
should  be  a  vital  encou::ter  l)etween  man 
and  Ood.  that  Baptists  oppose  devotional 
exercises  that  are  more  rote  than  worship 
Therefore  we  affirm  our  belief  In  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  as  written  In  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

— Resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Baptist  Convention,   May  22,   1964. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church 

On  June  16.  1964.  the  then  Natloiial 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  Issued  a  press 
release  which  stated: 

"The  Legal  Department  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  Is  very  cautious 
toward  the  present  Interest  of  some  In 
amending  the  Constitution  In  the  manners 
now  proposed  to  overcome  recent  Judicial  de- 
cisions precluding  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
In  public  schools.  .  .  . 

"The  Department  continues  to  believe  that 
the  present  clauses  In  tlie  Constitution  are 
of  Incalculable  benefit  to  religion.  ...  In 
combination,  the  free  exercise'  and  'no  es- 
tablishment' clauses  are  guarantees  too  vital 
to  be  tampered  with  lightly.  ,  ,  ," 

Amcrlro  Magazine    Jesuit   Weekly 

•Reconciling  the  rlglits  of  al!  parents  and 
students  with  respect  to  religion  In  public 
schools  la  a  serious,  difficult  problem.  It 
should  not  be  trifled  with  by  passage  of  this 
.  .  .  lU-wrltten,  ml.schlevous.  and  miscon- 
ceived .  .  ,  amendment  " 
Editorial     Oct     23     1971 

The  Christian  Century 

"The  proposed  amendment  would  be  a  step 
toward  a  loweet-common-denomlnator  cul- 
ture-religion .  which  would  endanger 
true  religion  as  well  a.s  civil  liberties  by 
equating  religious  Ideas  and  practices  with 
national  culture  and  patriotism. 

'Prayer  Is  an  act  of  worship,  not  a  gimmick 
for  cranking  up  the  academic  or  civic  ma- 
chinery, ,  ,  Act"!  of  worship  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  real  historical  commitments 
without  endangering  the  vitality  of  the  reli- 
gion or  religions  Involved." 

— Editorial    Oct    20,   1971. 

Synagogue  Council  of  America  and  National 
JeiLish  Community  Relations  Adiisory 
Councii 

"Our  Constitution  can,  of  course,  be 
amended  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  Lf  the  Constitution 
Is  amended  .  .  .  then  let  no  one  who  sup- 
ports this  measure  delude  himself  or  his 
countrymen  that  he  has  rendered  religion  or 
liberty  a  service  In  a  plural  society.  It  is  not 
and  should  not  be  the  business  of  government 
to  aid  religion  and  If  It  does  assume  tliat  role, 
then.  In  the  very  process  and  precedent  It 
establishes  It  does  religion  a  harm  and  dis- 
service that  win  far  outweigh  the  intended 
benevolence  For  it  will  have  comprontlaed 
that  free  and  unfettered  exercise  of  religious 
liberty  without  which  religious  faith  cannot 
for  long  retain  Ita  Integrity  and  Independ- 
ence. 

"Our  profound  respect  for  the  role  of  our 
legislature  and  for  the  sacrificial  desire  of  Ita 
members  to  serve  the  common  good  leads  ua 
to  say  to  members  of  this  Committee:  Tour 
buslnees  la  not  the  promotion  of  religion  It  Is 
rather  the  preservation  of  a  free  and  Jtist  so- 
ciety, for  that,  and  nothing  other  and  noth- 
ing less,  offers  the  surest  safeguard  for  the 
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preservation  and  strengthening  of  our  reli- 
gious heritage  ' 

— Statement  before  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, August  8.  1966  by  the  Synagogue 
Councll  of  America  and  the  National  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Ad'vlsory  Councll  (Ap- 
proved and  adopted  Joint  testimony  by  all  of 
the  constituent  organizations  of  both 
bodies.) 

Statement  of  Opposttion  To  Pboposed  Con- 
sTrrvTiNAL   Pkatek  Amikdments 

The  undersigned  national  religious  orga- 
nizations and  leaders  express  their  united 
opposition  to  S.J  K«a  191,  now  pending  in 
the  House  ol  Representatives,  and  to  other 
similar  proposals  for  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  authorize  "nondenomlnatlonaJ" 
prayer  In  public  buildings  We  express  the 
long-standing  oflflcla!  positions  of  the  nation's 
religious  fall^is  which  affirm  the  adequacy  of 
the  First  Amendment  to  protect  rellglotis 
Interests  and   to  ensure  religious  rights 

The  major  faiths  themselves  have  never 
been  able  to  achieve  consensus  on  a  defini- 
tion of  prayer,  much  less  a  definition  of 
"nondenomlnatlonal"  prayer  We  deny  that 
any  elected  body  or  governmental  authority 
has  the  right  to  determine  either  the  place 
or  the  content  of  prayer,  as  Is  Implied  In 
the  proposed  constitutional  prayer  amend- 
ment To  iiuthorize  government  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  Intervene  In  the 
sacred  privilege  of  prayer,  long  enshrined  In 
the  chiu-acter  and  tradition  of  our  nation.  Is 
to  make  of  government  a  Judge  of  theology 
and  an  administrator  of  religious  practice  If 
such  a  proposed  amendment  should  become 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  a  new  religion  of  '  nondenomlnatlon- 
alism'  would  In  a  measure  become  estab- 
lished which  could  destroy  the  Integrity  of 
both  church  and  state. 

The  pror>o8ed  constitutional  amendment 
would  Introduce  divlslveness  Into  our  na- 
tional life  and  among  the  Institutions  of 
religion  Ostensibly  proposed  In  behalf  of 
religion.  It  would  paradoxically  proscribe  and 
distort  freedom  of  religious  expression. 

If  the  proposed  prayer  aniendment  should 
become  a  part  of  tlie  Constitution,  the  Bill 
of  Rights  would  have  been  amended  for  the 
first  time  In  our  nation's  history  Such  an 
amendment  would  open  the  doors  for  govern- 
mental Intrusion  Into  the  religious  affairs 
of  the  F>eople    This  we  protest. 

On  the  other  hand  we  affirm  the  right  of 
school  children  or  any  other  segment  o!  the 
population  to  engage  voluntarily  In  their 
own  prayers  without  government  authoriza- 
tion or  supervision  This  right  Is  adeqtiate- 
!y  protected  by  the  First  Amendment  as  It 
now  stands  For  this  reason  we  also  affirm 
the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
in  1962  and  1963  which  properly  prohibited 
g<ivemment  Intrusion  into  Uie  religious  ac- 
tivity of  school  children. 

We  therefore  resp)ectfully  petition  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  preserve  ttie 
religion  clauses  of  the  First  Amendment  In- 
tact and  to  oppose  any  and  all  prayer  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution. 

Dr  W  Hubert  Porter.  Associate  General 
Secretary.  American  Baptist  Convention. 
American  Etluc^il  Union,  American  Humanist 
Asaociatlon 

Rev  Warren  R.  Magntison,  General  Secre- 
tary. Baptist  Oeneral  Conference,  Baptist 
Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs.  The 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Executive  CouncU 
of  the  Epilscopal  Church,  Friends  Oommlttee 
on  National  Legislation,  Creneral  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Concerns.  The  United 
Methodist  Church,  Mennonlte  Central  Com- 
mittee    Peace  Section. 

Dr    Joseph  H.  Jackson,  President.  National 

Baptist    Convention,    USA,    Inc.    National 

Oounrll    of    the   Churches   of    Christ   In   the 

USA. 

Rev  Q  K.  Zimmerman,  Executive  Secretary, 


North  American  Baptist  General  Conference, 
Joint  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Synagogue 
Councll  of  America  and  the  Natiotial  Jewi&h 
Community  Relations  Advisory  Councll,  con- 
sisting of  American  Jewish  Committee, 
American  Jewish  Congress,  B'nal  B'rlth — 
Antl -Defamation  League.  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis  Jewish  Labor  Commit- 
tee. Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  USA  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Rabbinical 
Assembly,  Rat>blnical  Council  of  America, 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
Union  ol  Ortliodox  Jewi&h  Congregations  of 
America,  and  85  state,  county,  and  local 
Jewish  Community  Councils 

Rev  Richard  J  NIebanck.  Secretary  for 
Social  Concerns  Board  of  Social  Ministry. 
Lutheran  Church  In  America  OfBce  of 
Church  and  Society  Presbytenan  Chiurh  In 
the  United  States 

Dr.  S  S  Hodges.  Elxecutlve  Secretary,  Pro- 
gressive   National    Baptist    Convenuon,    Inc. 

Rev.  Alton  L.  Wheeler.  General  Secretary, 
Seventh  r>ay  Baptist   General  Conference 

Dr  Carl  E  Bates.  President  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention.  C:ouncll  for  Christian  ScKrial 
Action.  United  Church  or  Christ,  Unitarian 
Unlversallst  Association 

Dr  WUliam  P  TTiompson,  Stated  Clerk, 
United  Presbytenan  Church  In  the  U,SA. 

Mrs  Marcus  Rohlfs,  President,  American 
Baptist  Convention 


CRONKITE  INTERVIEW  OF  YUGK)- 
SLAV  PRESIDENT  TITO — MISREP- 
RESENTATION SHOULD  BE  COR- 
RECTED 

'Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  wa.'  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
miiiult  and  to  reuse  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ' 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. October  26,  1971  at  10.30  pjn..  1 
had  occasion  to  view  an  interview  be- 
tween 'V^'aUer  Cronkite  and  Yugoslav 
P»resident  Josip  Broz  Tilo.  This  inter- 
view left  me  perplexed  as  well  as  disturb- 
ed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  interview,  Mr. 
Cronkite  introduced  President  Tito  as 
the  last  leader  alive  among  those  who 
helped  bring  about  the  allied  \-ictor>'  ui 
World  War  n  He— Mr  Cronkite — stated 
that  Tito  and  his  partisans  were  instru- 
mental in  fighting  the  Geimans  during 
this  period  Such  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  truth  seems  totally  inconceivable  to 
me 

The  average  American  wculd  accept 
this  statement  as  fact.  However,  the  news 
media  has  an  obligation  to  clarify  this 
abstraction  Certainly,  Tito's  partisans 
fought  the  Nazis,  but  'why'  It  is  obuous 
that  he  would  because  their  objectives 
were  at  opposite  poles  However,  this  swr- 
tion  does  not  make  him  any  less  of  a 
Communist.  His  efforts  were  aimed  at  the 
Nazis,  but  his  purp>ose  'R'as  to  establish 
his  own  regime,  a  Communist  controlled 
sute 

The  United  States  today  is  making 
great  overtures  to  Yugoslavia  because  of 
its  so-called  noiualined  status  But  how 
nonalined  is  ii  m  reality''  Certamly.  Tito 
did  buck  Moscow's  control  and  his  years 
In  power  have  brought  some  measure  of 
prosperity  to  Yxigoslavia  But  does  this 
excuse  his  bloo<ty  rise  to  power?  Can  his 
present  status  enable  him  to  number 
himself  among  thcwe  who  struggled 
agaln.st  oppression?  No  I  do  not  thmk 
so. 

We  must  remember  that  whether  or 
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not  he  Ls  alined  with  Mascow,  he  Ls  and  law,  or  make  their  extra  payments  on  a  spent  for  goods  and  services,  supplies  and 

remains  a  Communist  leader  and  to  pic-  permanent  basis.  Their  proposal  is  I jr  machinery,  creating  busmess  opportuni- 

ture  him  as  anything  else  is  .so  far  from  election  year  only— 1972.  ties  and  Jobs  all  along  the  hnc  mto  our 

the  truth  as  to  appear  hypocritical.  I   have   called   the   suRgestion   cynical  industrial  cltle-s. 

Thoasands  of  antl-Fasci.st,  anti-Corn-  for  It  is  typical  of  the  "Hey.  Rube"  view  ln.<;tead  nf  proposing   an   Increase  In 

munist  Yugoslavs  were  ma-ssacred  to  put  of   farmers — throw   them   a   little  extra  1971  price  .•support  loans  the  Secretary  of 

Tito  in  power    Wh.at  of  them?  Are  they  .something  at  election  time  and  tliey  are  AgricuUure   on   October    18   proposed  to 

to    be    forgotten    and    their    former    foe  in  the  bag.  increase  direct  pavnicnts  in  1972  to  tiy 

pictured  as  a  champion  against  German  If  the  administration  believes  that  it  to  bol.ster  up  hi.«  broken-down,  set-aside 

atrocity''  One  of  the  main  reasons  why  can  buy  the  farm  vote  by  ameliorating  scheme  and  get  money  to  producers  Just 

Tito's  partisans  were  able  to  .succeed  in  the  effect  of  tiieir  dLsa.strous  farm  pro-     before    the    1972    election none    before 

Yugoslavia  during  the  war  wa.s  due  to  a  gram  for  jast  1  year— ignoring  the  hard-  then,  and  none^in  the  years  after  \%T^ 

lack   of   proper   information    concerning  .--hips  now.  paving  out  the  major  part  of       ^      '          „.  „ ,w        „ 

n-_  »_    i.           .1-                          J  w  .         L,  ,,  '        J    ,,                  i                      J  Costs  or  25  Percent  Price  Support  Loan 

the  facts  as  they  were,  and  here  we  are  an  extra  billion  dollars  next  year,  and  Boost* 

more  than  2.5   years  later  still  misrep-  then  letting  the  set-aside  resume  its  ero-  -i,    ^^        .        .,..,.           ,     , 

resentin.   what   occurred  nomic  destruction  In  1973-1  believe  Mr.  .^^'^ToTl^ll^l.^l  p^rfc^l^si'p^o^rt'^il^r  on 

The  media  bears  a  responsibility  here  Nxon  needs  a  whole  complement  of  new  wheat  and  feed  grains  at  $281  mimon    or 

to  present  the  facts  a.s  thev  are  and  we  farm  advisers.  which   $242   muiion   would   be  loan  money 

Americans  need   to  be  Cf>gni/,ant   of  the  The    administration    feed    grain    pro-  by  25%  and  $39  miuion  would  be  additional 

situation.  We  pour  aid   into  Yugoslavia  gram  for  1972  is  like  prescribing  a  de-  export  subsidy  money. 

and  we  seem  to  court  its  favors,  but  the  layed  action  aspirin  tablet  for  pernicious  Figures  go  like  this ; 

time  has  come  to  ask  ourselves,  why?  economic  anemia;  it  will  not  keep  the  pa-  |In  millions] 

_^_____^___  tient  from  dying;  it  will  only  relieve  his  Grain  Sorghum,  addlUonal  loan  on  por- 

PRnvrrcjTrQ    p«oK^TQB-a_rr  tq  TTMir  suffering  just  long  enough  In  1972  to  get        tion  put  underioan $29 

fKOMXtst^,    h-KOMlfaliij — 11    lb    1  IMt  to  the  polls.  Corn,    additional    loan    on    portion    put 

TO  PERPXDRM  ^he  "Hey,  Rube'  concept  is  of  a  fool-        ^'^'^"  '°«"  (about  icn  only) 113 

(Mr   MEI^IIER  asked  and  was  given  ish,  guUible  character  who  bites  on  the  ^underioan'"''**  '°*"  °°  '^''"°°  ''"*  100 

permLssion   to   address   tlie   House   for   1  same  MO — method  of  operation — every                                          " ' 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-  time.                                                                                Total  added  loans 343 

marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.*  But  American  farmers  do  not  do  it.  ■=• 

Mr.     MELCHER.     Mr.     Speaker,     the  They  need  relief  now,  and  they  are  go-     Wheat,  additional  export  subsidies 199 

farm    vote    was    crucial    to    candidate  ing  to  remember  in  1972  whether  or  not     Savings  on  certificates 100 

Richard  Nixon   in   1968,   and   he  got  it,  they  got  it.  Net  cash  outlay                                 "iS 

partially  becaase  he  went  to  Des  Moines.  The  tragedy  for  the  com  and  other                                                         " 

Iowa,  in  September  of  that  year  and  de-  grain  farmers  of  America  Ls  not  that  they               Total  additional  outlay 381 

clared  that  74  percent  of  parity  prices  are  going  to  be  offered  a  bribe  in  1972.  ~^„  »^,v.i„icf,.oti^„-c.  lo'jo  r^^A 

for  farm  products  was     intolerable."  The  tragedy  is  that  the  Department  of  ^.IZ^^^^'^i^.^i'if.^^'r  '  ^^^^  f^^,  ^'^'^ 

He  promi-sed  that  his  administration  Agriculture  refuses  to  move  now  to  bol-  PJ^°i?,f '?^'^'LU!aV''^/v,f°K''^  ^  ^^Tf' 

would  do  better.  ster  sagging  grain  markets,  and  that  it  ^.^"L^^^Pr^^r^M  »        I          Tw  'n,.^ 

It  has  not.  It  has  done  much  worse,  refuses  to  consider  a  permanent  cure.  tl°rrn^^rfl.^    ^n     ^„^°j\»'""'l,: 

The  pantv  index  is  now  running  below  The  Department  proposes  to  spend  an  1"^)^?^!  °f  ^'^\^?'  ^,T^  ^^'^^  l'^  ^"^ 

70-^Vsiderablv  under  74.  extra  $600  to  $800  million  next  vear  to  l^,Z\,^,,^„  T^n             t^^  ""^^^  ^^ .fT 

Now  another  election  is  approaching  reduce  the  corn  crop  to  around  4.6  bil-  VZulr.^^u  iJ  T^  ^'"^^  ^''^-^^J'}'.^ 

when  the  farm  vote  will  be  crucial.  The  lion  bushels.  The  cost  runs  about  dollar  "l^^^Z^^^^^t  I  '"^^'''oduf  ion.  This 

administrations  set-aside  farm  program  for  dollar  cost  benefit.  ^^"iLfLr                \     1971.  He  can 

has  already  failed  miserably.  We  have  a  I  have  a  bill  before  the  House  Agri-  ^^T  ff  v,.  1^  L^  /      ^'     m  ?^^'"^i'" 

harvest  so  bountiful  tliat  Thanksgiving  culture  Committee  that  the  Department  ,„  , '  rLvit  of  ^    k            asiae    anotner 

Day,  1971.  instead  of  being  a  day  of  re-  itself  estimates  to  cost  $242  million  in  i:„i?f\:„„L  k.. To  o  !^        1.^  u^t^^l' 

joicing  for  the  Lord's  bounty,  will  be  a  additional  loan  funds,  and  $39  million  in  ^,!."L.  hn.Ki  vIpM   f  ^  il^'i^     f  »h 

day  of  worry  and  di.^tress  in  thoasands  additional    net   cash    outlav    for   export  ^nSna^  Srl/lin/^f,.     f 

upon   thou.sands   of   farm   homes  where  payments.  h^^   ir,  tL         .    ^^T';  °^  "°^  ^'°' 

this  year,   grain   crop   ha.s   brought   on  It  would  raise  the  price  support  level  Son  Xn        ^        ""        "^  ""  conserva- 

huge  surplases  and  low  farm  prices  are  20  cents  per  bashel  on  our  5.4-billlon-  .„       q'       *          i     1      h        v,         u 

forcing  them  into  tough  times,  increa^siiig  bushel  com  crop  and  put  $1,080,000,000  ,.  .  "^   secretary   is   leaving    himself   a 

debt^^r  off  the  land  entirely.  more    mto    farmers'    pocket^s    from    tliis  tlurd  option   to  be  decided  by  mid-March. 

What     Ls     the     adinini.stration's     re-  years  corn   crop  alone.  It  would  also—  ^    °^^^    -^''"^    ■""    additional      set    a.side 

6pon.se-'  for  the  same  sum  of  money-increase  the  acreage  payment  ba.sed  on  the  52  cents 

The  respon.se  is  an  even  more  cynical  price   support    level    on    our    1  6-blIllon-  P"  ^^^.^'  "^"'"^  '"  Z  ^' ^^'^  ^""^  ^°^^ 

performance  than  the  unkept  promi.se  of  bu«hel  wheat  crop  26  cents  a  bashel  and  ^'^''eage  divcr.sion  to  J8  mihion  acres. 

1968  to  -do  better'  than  74  percent  of  increa.se    farm    return   thereby   bv   more  The.se   additional    payments    are   estl- 

parity.  than   $400   million    It   would  "mean   an-  ni'iU'^  by  the  Dt^'artment  to  tutal  some- 

Parmers  need  help  right  now.  But  the  other  $200  million  return  to  producers  of  *'"P'"p   between   $600   and   $800   million, 

admimstration     apparently     feels     that  gi  ,iin  .s^)r^;hum.  ^''^^   ^^^°^    farmers   who   comply,   their 

that  LS  mmece-ssary.  that  something  for  For  f.id  million  cash  and  $241  in  loan.s,  c|^'-*<;'',«  *^"  ^  issued,  the  Secretary  says 

farmers  in  election  year  will  .suffire    So  we   would   get  nearly   $1'4    billion   more  ^'''°J^^-'    ^^^^.    "^„'"    "^.V^^    '•    ^heir      set 

they  have  UM  gram  famiers.  farm   income    The   cost   benefit    ratio   is  ff"^^     8°^'   ^   ^B    mhlion   acres,    but   11 

Next  ye^  *e  have  .  b.tter  deal  for  you.  far  more  than  6  to  1    measured  against  there  is  a  normal  feed  grain  crop  pro- 

We  ve  eariuarkrd   another  »«00  million   U,  tJie    net    cash    outlav      which    omiLs    the 

»8O0  million  of  Tre-Mury  money   to  dole  out  Joan   money— it   is   almost  40   to    1  •  Thld    data    assumes    that     the    price    of 

Uj   you   8.jmewhfre   around   August.    1&72    90  w-     a,j<>aker     I    am    insertlnif    at     this  f-'^rn  will  not  kg  below  $103  national  average 

days  before  the  next  Pre.ldenllal  election  ,^„,^   .\^t^Ir^r.^v!^    Z-^,^!.,^  f  V   ,1  ""'^  '^**   '••«  ^2^   advance  payment   on  corn 

L.           ^                    ,  t          /  memorandum  prepared  fur  me,  ^,^,^    ^^^^  ^,„  ^^  ,^^  j^j;  ^^^  n^^. 

They  did  not  say  that  they  are  doing  from  figures  supplied  by  the  Department  ment 

anytiung  tills  year— they  have  opposed  of   Agriculture,   on   the   cost   of   getting  National  average  corn  prire  was  reported  a» 

an  increase  in  price  support  loans  on  the  grain    farmers    some    substantial    relief  u  n  per  bu  on  8«pt  15  It  wo*  »i  oa  in  lowa 

1971     crop    now    selling     at    disastrous  now — not  In  the  1972  election  year,  but  ji  r    8200   could    mean    f\irther   savings   to 

pricfs  now.  U8DA  1/ corn  goes  under  $103  and  they  have 

Wor    did    they    »ay    that    tiiey    would  It  would  help  the  whole  economy  for  to   make   more   payment.    The   higher   loan 

amend  or  abandon  tlie  tragic  st-t-afilde  it  would  be  real  income  tliat  would  be  would  keep  the  price  over  $i.03  for  sure. 
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duction  year  in  1972  the  best  the  De- 
partment can  hope  for  is  total  year  end 
stocks  tlmt  only  add  slightly  to  the  sur- 
plus. Corn  stocks  in  particular  would 
continue  to  be  in  surplus,  possibly  as 
liigh  as  800  miihon  bushels 

The  Secretary's  big  payments  plan  is 
the  most  expensive  possible  means  of 
"buymg  '  compliance. 

The  time  has  come  when  there  must 
be  new,  higher  price  support  loan  levels 
established  for  grain  farmers.  Other 
major  gram  producing  countnes  support 
prices  for  their  gram  farmers  and  it  is 
time  that  we  revi.se  our  sights  in  line 
with  ttie  increased  co.'-ts  tliat  farmers 
have  experienced.  There  is  adequate  in- 
dication that  not  only  is  this  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  the  agricultural  economy 
but  it  would  likely  save  tax  money  as 
compared  to  Secretary  Hardin  s  recent 
annoimcement  of  his  1972  plans.  That, 
it  seems  to  me.  would  be  better  pobtics 
than  the  game  the  administration  is 
playing  by  allowing  the  sharp  grain  mar- 
ket drops  to  occur  and  then  proposing  to 
heavily  augment  payments  after  next 
July.  The  drop  in  the  market  price  for 
tills  year  and  sub.sequent  crops  will  be  a 
much  greater  lojis  for  the  farmers  than 
the  "sweetener  being  offered  in  the  in- 
creased payments. 

A  review  of  some  of  the  pertinent  facts 
about  our  farm  programs  is  now  in  order 

Thirty  months  ago  Secretary  Hardin 
began  to  approach  Congress  on  the  farm 
program  to  be  enacted  in  1970.  He  can- 
didly tejitified  to  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee in  1969  that  300.000  to  400.000 
farmers  could  quit  farming  and  join  the 
welfare  rolls  under  tiie  President's  new- 
welfare  plan.  That  plan  is  still  not 
adopted  but  the  decline  in  numbers  of 
farmers  lias  continued. 

At  the  Monday  evening  meetings  with 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  the 
Secretary  and  members  of  his  staff  badg- 
ered for  a  clieap-prain  farm  program. 
allegedly  to  .sell  more  American  tirain  in 
world  trade  They  got  that  kind  of  a  bill. 
A  world-wide  shortage  of  grain  during 
1970  did  allow  for  an  expansion  of  our 
grain  sales  abroad — but  at  considerably 
higher  prices  than  the  administration's 
farm  experts  had  estimated 

This  year,  with  world  «rain  .supplies 
high,  American  grain  farmers  are  facing 
depressed  prices  In  what  could  lead  to  a 
serious  farm  depression 

ITie  administration's  'set  aside  pro- 
gram," the  slogan  for  their  1970  Farm 
Act,  has  not  only  failed  to  protect  the 
income  of  American  grain  farmers,  It 
has  resulted  in  excess  production  which 
has  ruined  iJrtces  At  every  stage  during 
the  lengthy  procedures  in  writing  and 
passing  the  1970  act,  the  administration 
opposed  protective  grain  price  floors 
They  were  succes.sful  to  the  point  that 
the  bill,  when  finally  approved,  allowed 
for  loan  rates  at  the  di.scretion  of  the 
Secretary  down  to  $1  00  per  biLshe!  on 
corn  and  $1  25  per  bushel  on  wheat 

HLstorically,  the  loen  rates  on  grains 
provide  a  floor  under  the  market  Secre- 
tary Hardin  chose  to  esUbllsh  the  loan 
rates  at  minimal  figures  peld  a  decade 


or  two  ago,  although  costs  have  mounted 
steadily. 

Rather  than  coolly  proposing  a  weak 
but  expensive  plan  for  next  year  the  ad- 
ministration sliould  accept  the  need  to 
bolster  the  grain  markets  now. 

Ln  the  absence  of  such  action,  Con- 
gress must  take  the  mitiative.  We  have 
bills  in  tlie  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee to  create  a  strategic  reserve  which 
will  take  .some  of  the  supply  pressure  off 
the  market,  and  to  increase  price  support 
loan  levels  of  25  percent  above  miiu- 
mum  this  year. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
starus  hearings  on  the  same  bills  on 
November  10. 

Unless  the  administration — which  has 
so  far  opposed  lliem^reverses  its  posi- 
tion and  acts  under  existing  auUiority 
to  do  tiie  same  things  before  Congress 
can  direct  it.  then  we  should  enact  the 
measures  without  delay. 

Unkept  promises  and  election  year 
payoffs  are  not  enough 

fanners  must  have  improved  mcomes 
now,  and  assurance  that  they  will  be 
;>ermanent.  not  just  1-year  vote-bait 


ON  SPAIN  IN  NATO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Sikes)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  snCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be 
apparent  that  the  people  of  Spain  de- 
serve more  recognition  and  appreciation 
from  the  United  States  than  they  are  re- 
ceiving. This  Congress  should  take  espe- 
cial note  of  the  role  of  this  fine  nation  iii 
the  defense  posture  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  a  matter  of  particular  concern 
that  since  the  birth  of  NATO  followmg 
World  War  II.  Spai.n  has  been  denied 
membership  in  that  body  largely  becau.se 
of  a  conflict  of  ideology  and  animosities 
of  long  standing  expressed  by  some  of 
the  Scandinavian  nations. 

Despite  this.  howe\er.  Spain  has  stood 
alongside  the  United  States  and  other 
NATO  nations  and  has  shouldered  a  mas- 
sive share  of  the  burden  for  the  defense 
of  Europe  and  the  security  of  the  Medi- 
terranean It  is  significant  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Spam  has  served  as  an  impor- 
tant balance  against  the  growing  Soviet 
presence  in  Africa  and  Uie  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Without  hesitation,  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment has,  by  its  po.sitive  position 
helped  to  safeguard  the  vital  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  the  western  end  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  .^tlantic  sealanes 
providing  oil  and  minerals  for  Europe 
and  tlie  United  States 

Now  with  the  obvious  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Sonets  to  extend  their  influ- 
ence into  tiie  northern  tier  of  African 
nations.  Spain's  position — strategically 
located  some  8  miles  from  Africa  itself  — 
IS  an  irreplaceable  link  In  the  security  of 
that  important  area  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  negotiated 
agreements  with  Spain  for  the  use  of  air 
and  naval  bases  But  this  falls  far  short 


of  what  couid  be  accomplished  if  Spain 
were  to  become  a  member  of  NATO. 

A  glance  at  the  map  points  up  the  im- 
pori_nce  of  Spain  to  the  defense  of  Eu- 
rope NATO  is,  in  fact,  a  loose  alliance  of 
!.at!ons  divided  by  geography. 

Along  the  north  are  those  nations  most 
commonly  thought  of  as  being  a  part  of 
N.'\TO — Germany.  Belgium.  Denmark. 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands.  Norway, 
and  Grea:  Britain  These  are  the  coun- 
tnes which  would  bear  the  thrust  of  a 
Russian  advance  and  from  the  days  of 
World  War  n,  it  has  been  the  Russian 
threat  to  northern  Europe  that  preoc- 
cupied most  observers. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  the  critical  area  for 
the  defense  of  the  free  world  may  be  in 
southern  Europe.  Portugal,  Spam.  Italy, 
Grec-ce.  and  Turkey  loom  large  in  any 
calculaticns  about  the  future  defen.se  of 
the  free  world  Spam  is  the  anchor  of 
this  Ime  and  Spain,  with  its  strategic  lo- 
cation, is  not  a  member  of  NATO 

Spain  Ls  capable  of  contributing  sig- 
nificantly to  NATO  She  has  a  standing 
armed  force  of  280,000  seasoned,  well- 
tramed  men.  But.  even  more  Spain  has 
a  wiUingnesE  to  participate  ir,  the  com- 
mon defen.se  which  i5  sadly  lacking  in 
some  of  the  NATO  nations  at  this  time. 

Spam  has  been  a  pood  friend  to  the 
United  States  Four  im,portant  US  mil- 
itary bases  there  include  air  ba.ses  and 
one  of  the  most  important  navy  bases 
available  to  the  Umted  States  m  the 
Mediterranean 

But  Spam  needs  more  than  U.S.  agree- 
ments to  become  fully  active  in  her  own 
defense  and  that  of  her  neighbors.  She 
needs  expar.ded  understanding  with  her 
neightxDr  states  Such  understanding 
which  can  be  accomph.shed  through 
NATO  will  help  pro\"ide  for  the  defense 
of  Western  Europe  at  a  lime  when  this 
is  t)ecomin,G  mcreasaxply  critical  It  is 
more  than  a  little  significant  that  Spain 
is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  anti-Com- 
munist nations  today  Spain  simply  does 
not  tolerate  that  kind  of    'ism" 

In  short.  Mr  Speaker.  Spain  is  needed 
as  a  partner  in  NATO  to  help  carry  the 
burden  of  mutual  defen.sc  for  the  democ- 
racies I  believe  Spain  is  willing  to  help, 
I  t)€lieve  Spam  v,  acts  to  help. 

The  United  SUtes  ai:d  other  NATO 
nations  should  welcome  Spam  into  that 
orgaiuzation  Spam  should  ha\e  the  op- 
portunity to  become  a  full-fledged  NATO 
partner  The  free  world  needs  Spain  s  in- 
valuable assistance  Time  is  Seeung  Ac- 
tion sliould  be  taken  now  The  United 
States  should  insist  that  Spain  be  mvited 
to  become  a  member  of  NATO 


EXPUT^ION  OF  NAIIONAUST  CHINA 
FROM     THE     L'NITED     NATIONS 

The  SPE.A,KER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  Hoase  the  ge!".:leman  from  South 
Carohna  '  M:  Spt.NCt  *  is  recognized  for 
1  hour 

<Mr  SPENCE  asked  and  was  guen 
pemussion  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks > 

Mr   SPENCE  Mr  Speaker    this  Is  In- 
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deed  a  sad  day,  not  alone  for  the  United 
States,  but  for  the  forces  of  freedom  and 
justice  in  the  world  in  general.  The  ac- 
tion taken  In  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  on  Monday,  admitting  the 
Communist  Chinese  Government  in  Pe- 
king to  full  membership,  and  expelling 
the  free  Republic  of  China,  was  a  slap  in 
the  face  of  the  United  States.  That  slap 
was  administered  not  merely  by  the 
forces  of  communism,  but  by  many  of  our 
friends  who  have  received  vast  economic, 
military,  and  moral  support  from  us  in 
the  past  and  continue  to  do  so  to  this 
very  day. 

Many  are  saying  that  this  tells  us 
something  about  our  position  on  the 
China  question — that.  If  even  our  best 
friends  oppose  us.  perhaps  we  should 
consider  whether  or  not  we  have  been 
wrong  in  seeking  to  keep  Red  China  out, 
and  maintaining  the  position  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  as  the  true  Government 
of  China.  When  I  hear  such  talk,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  deep  wisdom  of  a  snatch 
of  familiar  poetry,  which  goes,  "If  you 
can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 
are  losing  theirs — you'll  be  a  man  my 
son." 

When  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  flouted,  and  the  procedural 
niles  twisted  or  Ignored  in  order  to  bring 
Into  the  United  Nations  a  criminal  gov- 
ernment— one  with  a  long  record  of  polit- 
ical annihilations  and  atrocities  against 
Its  neighbors,  a  nation  whose  leaders 
have  expressed  their  contempt  for  the 
organization,  and  the  principles  it  rep- 
resents, and  who  have  never  even  made 
an  official  request  to  be  admitted — when 
such  a  nation  is  seated,  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  organization,  which  has 
always  conducted  its  affairs  peacefully 
and  honorably  is  thrown  out,  then  it  is 
clear  that  men  and  nations  have,  indeed, 
lost  their  heads. 

If  this  action  tells  us  anything,  it  tells 
us  that  we  cannot  buy  friends  and  we 
should  reassess,  not  only  our  support  of 
the  United  Nations,  but  our  foreign  aid 
programs  as  well. 

The  really  tragic  thing  about  this  ac- 
tion Is  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  should 
have  been  able  to  see  It  coming.  I  pointed 
out  in  a  speech  shortly  before  the  vote 
was  taken  how  our  State  Department 
had.  by  its  interpretation  of  the  legal 
and  procedural  status  of  the  matter,  per- 
mitted the  issue  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
General  Assembly,  where  we  were  most 
likely  to  lose,  rather  than  keeping  it  In 
the  Security  Coimcll,  where  it  belonged, 
and  where  we  not  only  had  a  better 
chance  to  win.  but  the  right  to  exercise 
our  veto. 

We  knew  full  well  that  the  Peking 
regime  was  unwilling  to  accept  member- 
ship so  long  as  Taiwan  was  represented 
in  the  U.N.  And  every  delegation  from 
every  other  member  nation  knew  Pe- 
king's position. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  had  op- 
posed seating  Peking  every  year  since 
the  U.N.  was  founded,  it  should  have  been 
clear  to  anyone,  that  as  soon  as  we 
changed  our  stance  in  favor  of  admittmg 
Peking,  we  were  signalling  our  willing- 
ness  to   see   Taiwan  ousted,  since  dual 


membership  was  known  to  be  unaccept- 
able to  Peking,  and  thus  a  vot«  to  seat 
her  without  expelling  Taiwan  would  be 
a  futile  ge.sture,  and  one  which  would  be 
politically  co.stly  to  many  .'^mnll.  non- 
alined  nations.  Our  po.silioii  was  doomed 
from  the  moment  it  was  announced,  and 
all  the  official  statements  to  the  con- 
trary, notwith.stnnding.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  how  anyone  could  have 
believed  otherwise. 

I  agree  with  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
that  the  United  Nations  "will  be  dam- 
aged" by  this  action.  I  believe  the  United 
Nations  has  made  some  useful  contribu- 
tions to  world  peace  in  the  past  and  has 
provided  valuable  services  to  the  poor, 
the  sick  and  the  refugees  of  our  world. 
But  its  potential  for  good  will  be  seriously 
undermined  by  the  presence  of  a  new 
disruptive  force  like  Red  China. 

More  importantly,  this  action  results 
In  a  potential  for  serious  danger  to  the 
United  States,  for  we  are  now  in  the 
position  of  having  to  accept  into  our 
country  a  mission  from  this  dedicatedly 
communist  nation.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  members  of  such  a  mis- 
sion will  not  be  trained  propagandists 
and  revolutionaries,  or  that  they  will 
confine  their  operations  to  the  United 
Nations.  To  put  it  bluntly,  we  have  In- 
vited Communist  spies  inside  our  borders, 
cloaked  in  the  respectability  and  im- 
munity of  "diplomats." 

I  agree,  too.  with  Secretary  Rogers, 
that  we  have  spent  too  much  money  on 
the  U.N.  in  the  past — that  "we  have 
probably  contributed  more  than  our 
share."  But  I  cannot  agree  with  his 
view  that  we  should  not  cut  back  our 
support  to  the  United  Nations.  A  very 
great  deal  has  been  said  in  this  coun- 
try about  "one  man,  one  vote."  Not  only 
Is  representation  in  the  United  Nations 
outrageously  unfair,  in  terms  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  philosophy,  but  it  has  been 
equally  unfair  in  terms  of  one  man,  $1. 
There  may  be  nothing  we  can 
do  about  acliieving  fairer  representa- 
tion, but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  continue  our  grossly  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  financial  support 
for  an  organization  in  which  we  are 
inadequately  represented,  and  which 
consistently  acts  against  our  best  in- 
terest and  defies  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, peace  and  honor  among  nations, 
on  which  It  is  supposed  to  be  based. 

Two-thirds  of  the  countries  repre- 
sented in  the  United  Nations  have  less 
population  than  Taiwan — indeed,  many 
have  less  population  than  my  own  con- 
gressional district.  Yet  Uiey  all  have  one 
vote.  The  US.S.R.,  which  is  more  com- 
parable to  the  United  States  in  popu- 
lation, has,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
three  votes.  Nevertheless,  many  coun- 
tries, both  large  and  small,  are  woefully 
in  arrears  in  paying  their  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  organization  while  we  regu- 
larly bail  it  out  by  paying  more  than  our 
share.  For  example,  the  United  States 
currently  pays  31.52  percent  of  the  UN's 
regular  budget — and  an  even  larger  per- 
cent of  the  budget  of  the  U.N.  special- 
ized agencies  such  as  UNESCO  and 
WHO— while  the  US  S.R.  pays  only  14.18 


percent.  The  entire  European  Commu- 
nist bloc,  in  fact,  pays  only  19  28  per- 
cent Albania,  which  sponsored  the  mo- 
tion expelling  Taiwan,  pays  only  0.04  per- 
cent while  Taiwan,  the  expellee,  pays  4 
percent,  or  100  tiires  as  much. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  we  must  make 
it  emphatically  clear  that  we  will  not 
stand  by  and  be  walked  over,  in  the  fash- 
ion the  majority  of  the  U.N.s  members 
apparently — and  Justifiably — assume  we 
will,  on  the  basis  of  our  past  and  pres- 
ent behavior.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
do  so.  But  more  importantly,  we  owe  it 
to  our  allies,  like  Japan.  Au.'itralia.  the 
Philippines  and  others  who  have  stood 
by  us  at  great  political  cost  to  themselves. 
This  action  by  the  \3JS.  may  well  bring 
down  the  government  of  Premier  Sato 
in  Japan,  and  the  present  conservative 
government  in  Australia.  If  it  does,  they 
will  be  replaced  with  socialist  govern- 
ments that  will  miquestionably  be  less 
favorable  toward  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  honor,  there  is  no  justice, 
there  is  no  wisdom  and  there  is,  to  be 
perfectly  blunt,  no  sense  in  our  assum- 
ing a  posture  of  weakness,  a  posture 
which  imdercuts  our  friends  and  rewards 
our  enemies,  merely  for  the  sake  of  per- 
petuating a  world  organization  which 
goes  out  of  its  way  to  insure  its  own  in- 
creasing ineffectiveness. 

It  is  on  this  basis,  and  for  these  rea- 
sons, that  I  have  joined  in  sponsoring 
H.R.  11166,  calling  for  a  reduction  of 
our  financial  support  of  the  U.N.,  to  a 
level  proportionate  to  our  relative  popu- 
lation. This  would  reduce  our  support  to 
approximately  10  percent.  If  the  U.N.  is 
to  siorvive  such  action  on  our  part  it 
would  require  nations  like  the  U.SjS.R., 
who  are  greatly  in  arrears,  to  pay  up.  It 
would  also  require  Red  China,  with  its 
population  of  800  million  people,  to  pay 
rather  well  for  its  recent  success. 

I  do  not  view  this  as  retaliation.  I  view 
it  as  a  long  overdue  action,  and  one 
which  the  General  Assembly's  most  re- 
cent insult  more  than  justifies.  It  is  far 
past  time  for  the  irresponsible  members 
of  this  world  body  to  shajie  up  or  ship 
out.  A  reduction  in  U.S.  support,  to  our 
fair  share,  will  require  a  conscious  deci- 
sion by  such  members  as  to  whether  they 
will  give  the  U.N.  the  support  and  co- 
operation it  needs  to  be  effective,  or 
whether  they  prefer  to  continue  playing 
silly  games,  and  trading  insults  at  some- 
one else's  expense,  and  thereby  bring 
about  the  deniise  of  the  United  Nation.s 
Either  way,  I  cannot  conceive  but  that 
the  result  would  be  preferable  to  the  sit- 
uation as  it  presently  exists. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Crane)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  vote 
to  expel  Taiwan  from  the  United  Nations, 
that  organization  has  rejected  both  of 
the  bases  upon  which  it  might  success- 
fully have  existed  in  tlie  world.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  rejected  the  mandates  of 
its  own  charter  by  admitting  into  mem- 
bership a  government  wliich  has.  ever 
since  it  illegally  as.sumed  power  in  1949, 
expressed  its  contempt  for  the  peace-lov- 
ing   mission    of    the    very    organization 
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which  has,  ever  since  it  illegallj'  assumed 
power  in  1949,  expressed  its  contempt 
for  the  peace-lo\'ing  mission  of  the  very 
organization  which  has  now  admitted  it 
to  membership.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
turned  its  back  upon  the  concept  of  uni- 
versality. While  imiversality  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  charter,  and  should  be  re- 
jected since  the  United  Nations  is  meant 
to  Include  only  peace-loving  nations  and 
not  all  nations,  still  this  has  been  the 
primarj'  argument  used  by  many  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  for  the  seating  of 
the  Peking  regime.  But  if  all  countries, 
regardless  of  their  allegiance,  are  to  be 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  what 
justification  exists  for  Uie  expulsion  of 
the  government  of  Taiwan,  representing 
14  million  people,  more  people  thsin  two- 
thirds  of  existing  United  Nations  mem- 
bers? 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  single  vote  ad- 
mitting Peking  and  expelling  Taiwan,  the 
United  Nations  has  rejected  both  Its  own 
charter  and  the  concept  of  universality. 
What  remains  Is  simply  a  political  bodj' 
in  which  power  dominates,  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  brazenly  casts  three  votes, 
with  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  recog- 
nized as  sovereign  stat.es  despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  Intrinsic  parts  of  the 
U.S  S  R.,  and  that  the  United  States  casts 
a  single  vote  yet  pays  for  36  percent  of 
the  body's  expenses. 

Tlie  vote  In  the  United  Nations  Is  also 
a  disappointment  because  many  coun- 
tries who  are  allegedly  our  allies  voted  to 
exi)el  the  Taiwan  government.  Not  one 
member  of  NATO,  supposedly  an  organi- 
zation <ledicated  to  fighting  CommunLst 
aggression,  voted  to  support  the  man- 
dates of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
They  voted  apaln.«t  a  government  which 
has  ob.served  the  dictates  of  the  charter, 
which  has  been  an  honorable  member  of 
the  community  of  nations,  and  which 
stands  ready  to  assist  other  free  nations 
in  combating  CommunLst  expansion  and 
imperialism.  Arc  the  members  of  NATO 
serious  In  standing  firm  against  aggres- 
sion, or  do  they  view  this  alliance  simply 
as  a  means  by  which  the  United  States 
assumes  the  burden,  financial  as  well  as 
otherwise,  of  their  defense?  If  this  Is  the 
case,  the  Congress  should  seriously  re- 
assess the  nature  of  our  alliances  and 
should  discover  whether  these  alliances 
involve  responsibilities  and  obligations 
only  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  or 
whether  other  members,  those  who  are 
primarily  beneficiaries,  also  have  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations. 

In  the  long  run.  the  vote  In  the  United 
Nations  marks  the  end  of  that  body  as 
one  which  can  command  the  respect  of 
those  who  truly  seek  a  world  at  peace  To 
admit  Mao  T.se-tung  and  the  Peking 
leadership  into  the  United  Nations  is  as 
great  an  act  of  cynicism  as  to  have  f>er- 
mitted  Hitler  and  Mussolini  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  were  taking  the  world  to  war. 

Such  acts  of  cynicism,  however,  are 
frequent  In  man's  often  Ignoble  history. 
The  United  Nations  ideal  was  a  noble.  If 
unrealistic  one.  Tlie  vote  to  admit  Peking 
and  expel  Taiwan  is  proof  of  its  un- 
reallsm.  The  United  States,  If  it  Is  to 


avoid  the  naivete  of  those  who  had  faith 
In  the  League  of  Nations  rather  than  in 
their  own  ability  to  maintain  peace  and 
order,  must  reconsider  its  relationship 
with  the  United  Nations  on  all  levels. 

There  are  now  131  United  Nations 
members  with  a  total  population  of 
2.724.000,000.  Our  own  population  is  207.1 
million,  which  is  7.6  of  the  total.  The 
total  United  Nations  budget  is  $966,500.- 
000  and  the  total  US  contribution  for 
1970  was  $300,684,000.  The  anticipated 
U.S.  contribution  for  1971  Is  $335,- 
443.000.  According  to  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Congress  this 
represents  a  contribution  of  36.05  per- 
cent. By  any  standard,  our  own  Govern- 
ment Is  contributing  to  the  United  Na- 
tions out  of  all  proportion  to  Its  popula- 
tion. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1969-70  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  Rogers  notes 
that^ — 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
T-Tnited  Nations,  the  United  States  at  the 
1970  General  Assembly  did  not  vote  for  the 
US  Budget  We  al>stalned  on  the  1971  bud- 
get of  $192  1  million  l>ecause  of  its  unusually 
large  increase  of  14  percent,  including  an  8 
percent  pay  increase  for  professionals  in  the 
Secretariat,   which   we   cxsnsldered   excessive. 

I  agree  with  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
that  the  United  Nations  budget  has  in- 
creased in  an  excessive  manner.  More 
than  this,  our  own  contribution  has  been 
far  out  of  proportion  to  our  size,  especi- 
ally when  considering  the  fact  that  other 
nations,  such  as  the  U.S. S.R.  and  France, 
have  continually  refused  to  pay  for  any 
United  Nations  actions  with  which  they 
have  disagreed. 

Since  the  United  Nations  has  decided 
to  abandon  the  mandates  of  its  own  char- 
ter by  admitting  Communist  China  and 
expelllr.g  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment of  Taiwan,  our  own  contribu- 
tion to  this  body  should  reflect  its 
changed  nature. 

To  achieve  this  end,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  which  would  limit  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
to  7  6  percent  of  the  total,  the  same 
percentage  of  the  world's  population 
which  we  pcssess.  This  would  make  our 
contribution  $77,320,000,  a  saving  of 
nearly  $260  million. 

Our  country  has  no  obligation  to  pay 
36  percent  of  the  budget  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  abandoned  thtf  principles 
for  which  it  was  created.  To  do  so  would 
be  working  against  our  own  Interests  and 
against  the  Interests  of  peace  and  free- 
dom, the  very  Interests  for  which  the 
United  Nations  was  established.  Taking 
the  action  which  my  bill  calls  for  thus 
affirms  the  traditional  goals  of  the 
United  Nations,  goals  which  too  many  of 
its  member  nations  seem  to  have  aban- 
doned and  forgotten. 
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STEIGER     OF    WISCONSIN    INTRO- 
DUCES 4-DAY,  40-HOUR-WEEK  BILL 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Steiger)  Is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.     STEIGER     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 


Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  of  1936 
and  the  Contract  Works  Hours  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1962.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  permit  companies  to 
switch  to  a  4 -day,  40-hour  workweek 
without  haung  to  compensate  workers 
for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  8  hours  in 
1  day. 

Tlie  concept  of  the  4 -day  workweek 
is  still  in  its  infancy  stage.  However. 
companies  that  have  undertaken  such  a 
schedule  have  indicated  that  employee 
morale,  absenteeism,  and  productivity 
have  Improved  since  the  introduction  of 
the  4-day  workweek.  It  is  still  too  early 
to  tell  how  much  such  factors  as  pro- 
ductivity would  t>e  improved  by  such  a 
program,  but  further  experimentation 
should  be  encouraged  in  order  to  deter- 
mine If  this  scheme  can  assist  in  the 
effort  to  revitalize  our  economj'. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  allow  firms 
with  Government  contracts  exceeding 
$10,000  to  restructure  their  workweek 
to  a  4-day  schedule  while  avoiding  the 
Increased  cost  of  a  longer  workday.  Sen- 
ator Marlow  Cook  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive en  this  legLslaticn  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  I  have  been  joined 
In  cosponsoring  this  legislation  by  the 
following  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee:  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon, 
Mr  ScHEt'EB,  Mr.  QriE,  Mr.  Dellenb.ack, 
Mr.  Erlenborn.  and  Mr.  Esch.  I  am.  in- 
cluding several  articles  for  the  Record 
which  describe  some  of  the  problems  and 
benefits  which  the  4-day  workweek 
poses : 

Can  the  4 -Day  Week  Work? 
Is  the  four-day  week  Inevitable'^  To  find 
out  what  the  nation's  business  leaders  think 
about  a  subject  that  is  being  much  bandied 
at>out  these  days.  Dun's  went  to  some  of  the 
men  who  will  have  to  make  the  actua;  deci- 
sion: the  300  corporate  presidents  and  chair- 
men who  make  up  its  Presidents  Panel, 

The  majority  of  Duns  panelist*  agree  that 
some  kind  of  shortened  workweek  is  the  wave 
of  the  future  for  Amerlcai'^s  As  President 
Richard  L.  Gelb  of  Bristol-Myers  Co.  puts  it 
"  'Inevitable'  seems  somewhat  strong  But  we 
predict  that  more  and  more  companies  will 
experiment  with  variations  of  the  four-day 
week." 

But  this  does  not  mean  the  chief  executives 
are  ready  to  see  their  companies  change  over 
to  a  ten-hour,  four-day  work  schedule.  Their 
overwhelming  warning  to  Industry:  Go  slow 
For  the  lmplJcatlon.<i  of  such  change  in  work 
hf.blts  throughout  Industry,  they  say,  are  a 
lot  more  serious  and  far-reaching  than  either 
labor  or  business  has  bothered  to  think  about, 
at  least  so  far.  And  right  now.  at  least,  they 
are  doubtful  of  the  economic  benefits  of  the 
four-day  week  for  both  their  companies  and 
employees. 

Some  of  their  questions;  Can  employees 
be  as  productive  and  efficient  working  ten 
hours  a  day  rather  than  eight?  Will  com- 
panies be  penalized  in  terms  of  overtime  pay 
and  other  such  employee  benefits'  Will  labor 
allow  management  flexibility  in  work  sched- 
ules to  Insure  optimum  production"'  What 
will  be  the  overall  effect  on  the  economy? 

For  the  most  part,  top  management  points 
out,  research  Into  the  subject  has  been  lim- 
ited to  the  effects  of  the  four-day  week  on 
small,  independent  firms  By  now  employee.s 
in  more  than  100  such  companies  are  work- 
ing four  ten-hour  days. 

But  even  in  these  companies    It  is  agreed 
a  tremendous  amount  of  planning  was  nee- 
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essary  to  Incorporate  the  shnrter  wnrliweelt 
wtthdut  upsetting  operations  Can  It  b«  done 
at  a  U  3  3teel.  General  Motors  or  A'I'&T?  'For 
most  of  tile  companies  who  have  tried  the 
four-day  week  thus  far.  points  ovit  President 
James  W  McSwUiey  i<f  the  Mead  Corp  .  'each 
had  a  particular  set  s^f  clrcunwtauces  or  rea- 
son for  adopting  it:  that  i...  recruiting  proh- 
lemjj,  excessive  a ixse n ■  ee mii ,  elimination  of 
u'ldesirable  wnrlc  pr.n-iiccs  Where  such  cun- 
ditlona  exist  ant"  the  conipcwltlon  of  the 
work  force  13  adaptable  to  it,  we  think  it 
worth  trying  on  at  least  a  pilot-plant  basis. 
But  wo  are  not  prepared,  at  lea.-ct  at  ihu 
Juncture,  to  endorse  It  as  a  universal 
panacea." 

In  geneni!,  'ht»  panelisr^s  a^'r^e  that  the 
lour-day  week  would  be  nvial  difficult  to  in- 
corporate into  the  large,  capital-intensive 
nrauvjfacturlng  companies,  particularly  tliose 
thai  operate  arouid  the  cl<  ck.  It  sceina  to 
me,"  aays  President  Richard  J.  Stockhani  oi 
Stockham  Valves,  ■that  the  l;;evltablllty.  U 
such  there  be,  depends  on  whether  the  com- 
pany Ifi  a  sales  orijanlzatlon,  a  white-collar 
organization  or  an  industrial  pr>xluct»  orga- 
nlzation.  I  doubt  it.:;  inovltably  In  the  latter 
case." 

In  fact.  ChiurmAn  Joeeph  T  Slmpeon  of 
Haraco  Corp  believes  that  coutinuous  oper- 
ations requiring  24-hour  co%'er.ige  per  day, 
seven  days  pp'r  week,  would  be  Impossible  ' 
with  a  four-day  week. 

Industry's  big  worry  here,  of  course,  Is 
productivity  One  of  the  major  benefitB  of  a 
four-day  week,  argue  Its  proponents,  is  that 
It  cut*  down  absenteeism  and  impriives 
worker  output  But  to  Duns  panelists,  la- 
creased  productivity  l.s  di.ubtiul  a.t  liest 
Chairman  Robert  B  Piiinplln  of  C'lCorgl.i- 
Paclflc  Corp  bluntly  states  •'I  think  Indus- 
try would  be  making  a  terrible  mistake  If 
Jt  went  to  a  four-day  week  It  would  merely 
nxake  us  more  non -competitive  In  world  mar- 
kets, for  I  am  sure  prtxlucUvtity  would  de- 
crease." 

THE   32-HOtJR    WETTt  ■• 

Not  all  the  top  executives  are  that  pessl- 
mlsttc.  But  most  of  them  believe  that  in- 
creased productivity  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain  under  a  shortened  work 
week,  particularly  since  they  expect  It  would 
eventually  mean  fewer  hours  worked.  The 
panelists  are  almost  unanimous  In  their  be- 
lief that  If  the  four-day  week  were  to  be- 
come a  reality,  the  32-hour  week  would  not 
be  far  behind.  Since  labor  Is  pushing  the 
shorter  workweek  largely  to  gala  higher  em- 
ployment, they  say,  that  would  be  Its  next 
step.  "The  unions."  says  Chairman  Marvin 
Chandler  of  Northern  Uiinods  Gas  Co.,  "would 
quickly  want  the  four-day  week  to  become 
a  32-hour  week,  with  severe  overtime  pen- 
alties." 

The  grreater-productlvlty  thesis  is  based  en 
tlie  belief  that  FYlday  la  traditionally  a  low- 
productivity  day  and  that  workers  will  In- 
crease output  diu^ng  the  other  four  days  to 
make  up  for  their  added  day  off.  But  this  is 
not  necesearlly  so,  retort  the  top  executives. 
Most  of  them  agree  with  Chairman  Rodney 
Gott  of  AMP  Inc.,  who  says:  "I  do  not  believe 
that  lower  productivity  would  be  eliminated. 
It  would  simply  be  moved  to  Thursday." 

Others  note  that  studies  have  shown  that 
three-day  weekends  usually  result  In  a 
flower  start  and  lower  productivity  on  the 
following  Monday.  "It  could  be  more  costly 
than  the  Friday  letdown,"  says  one  manu- 
f.^cturlhg  president. 

A  number  of  the  panelLsts,  moreover,  be- 
Meve  that  a  ten-hour  wcwkday  could  actually 
decrease  productivity  t>ecause  of  einpl  <ye« 
fatigue.  "Elimination  of  a  low-pn>diicUv;ty 
Friday."  says  President  Emerson  E.  Meud  of 
ECM  Corp .  "would  b«  offset  by  increasing 
.atlgue  In  lt\o  ten-hour  day." 

The  fatigue  factor,  natur&Uy,  varies  from 


Industry  to  Industry  For  example,  Richard 
Sfxkham  says  ■Jn  our  plant,  where  the  oji- 
craUints  Involve  some  manual  dexterity  and 
heavy  exertion.  It  seems  highly  Improbable 
that  a  forty-himr  week  bii-^ed  on  four  days 
would  be  practical    ' 

Further  point*  otit  Harsco's  Joeeph  Simp- 
Sun  "Fatigue  Is  a  significant  facti>r  where 
heat,  weight,  noise  and  so  forth  are  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  Job  It  msy  al.so  b<>  a 
factor  the  next  mornini!  due  to  the  decreTv.He 
In  time  ofT  between  work  days  Fatigue  a*  a 
major  factor  in  accidents,"  Blmpson  adds,  is 
ni-)t  to  be  ovcrltK  kcd  " 

Even  administrative  and  office  pcrsonnei. 
Some  feel,  would  t>ecome  tired  or  lest  elflcienl 
with  a  longer  working  day.  One  banking  ex- 
ecutive reptrts:  "We  have  found  that  ac- 
curacy Is  unreliable  as  overtime  hours  be- 
come excessive  " 

Some  of  the  panelists,  to  be  sure,  do  not 
believe  that  the  ten-hi>ur  dav  would  neces- 
sarily Increase  fatigue  Chairman  William 
P.  Mav  of  American  Can  Co  .  for  Instance, 
thinks  It  depends  largely  on  the  type  and 
n.ituro  ol  the  work  unci  the  surroundings. 
"Wlien  the  work  is  challenging  and  not  re- 
pe>t!llve,  and  the  sur;  oviiKlings  attnictlve." 
saybi  May  'we  hav>-  found  ten-hour  days 
accept-ablv   " 

Adc!,s  PrIstoi-MyiTs'  Richard  Oelb:  "Our 
preliminary  research  Indicates  that  except 
ff>r  manual  work  requiring  a  high  level  of 
phyplcal  activity,  employees  can  adjust  to  a 
ten-lijur  day." 

.At  the  very  least,  cautions  Chairman  Wll- 
lard  F  Rockwell  Jr  of  North  American  Rock- 
well fi>rp  ,  "The  problem  of  employee  fatigue 
would  need  to  be  examined  cloeely  If  a  four- 
day  schedule  were  contemplate<l  The  em- 
ployee mix  (naale  vs  female  i .  average  age, 
marital  .status,  availability  of  transi)t)rUition 
and  other  such  diverse  fai'tors  would  all  have 
to  be  carefully  revlewt-d  agivlnst  the  produc- 
tion  schedules    that    would    be   required  " 

Another  concern  of  the  chtpf  exerutives  Is 
the  impact  of  the  four-day  we<>fc  would  have 
on  customer  relation.?  For  a  company  that 
goes  to  a  shorter  week  may  well  find  that 
numy  of  Its  cu.itomers  are  still  working — • 
and  expecting  service — on  Friday.  "Until  our 
customers  were  attuned  to  the  four-day 
week,"  explains  President  Wendell  Sell  of 
HofTman  Electronics  Corp,  "a  major  prob- 
lem would  result  In  conununlcatlons  and 
possibly  deliveries." 

The  difficulties  could  be  even  more  severe 
In  the  service  industries.  Would  the  public 
accept  less  service  from  the  banking  Indtis- 
try,  for  example?  "The  trend,"  says  the  chief 
executive  of  one  major  bank,  "is  Just  the 
other  way  around,  toward  more  service.  The 
public  will  rebel  against  a  structure  where 
services  are  further  curtailed." 

Northern  Illinois  Gas"  Uarvln  Chandler 
points  out  that  the  four-day  week  may  even 
Increase  customer  pressure  on  the  service 
Industries.  "Friday  might  become  a  favorite 
day  to  request  service  from  us."  he  notes, 
"since  the  wage  earner  or  earners  would  be 
home."  The  re«ult:  "Eventually,  the  customer 
pays  for  higher  costs  such  as  overtime." 

THE   LABOR   PKOBLEM 

For  top  management,  of  course,  the  main 
bout  In  the  four-day-week  Issue  will  be  the 
ultimate  confrontation  with  labor  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  For  all  DtJif's  panelists  affree 
that  if  the  shorter  workweek  is  ever  to  be 
granted,  the  unions  have  to  give  companies 
some  sort  of  g-uarantee  tliat  pro<Iiictlvtty  In 
four  ten-hour  days  would  be  at  lenst  as  great 
as  In  Ave  eight-hour  days — at  no  higher  cofit 
to  Industry,  "As  a  general  proposition."  .s.iy8 
North  American's  Rockwell,  "If  a  comp.Txiy 
were  In  a  position  to  grant  a  four-day  week, 
It  should  Insist  up)on,  as  a  minimum  pre- 
requisite, the  identical  productivity  ,i.ud  ef- 


ficiency at  no  Increase  In  coat,  as  It  had  prior 
to  the  f oar-day  scJiedule   " 

This  would  mean,  acccH-ding  to  the  panel- 
ists, th&l  a  numtjer  of  changes  must  be  made 
in  present  worker  benefits.  Number  One  oa 
the  list  Is  overtime  rules.  "Before  Industry 
can  truly  grant  latK.)r  a  four-day  week,"  says 
HofTman  Ele<-tronlcs'  Wendell  .Sell.  "The  pres- 
ent law  [which  calls  for  giving  overtime  piy 
aft^r  eight  hours  <>f  work  a  day|  should  be 
char,ge<l  If  this  Is  accomplished,  then  Indus- 
try shiruld  ask  for  %  total  revLsion  in  policies 
related  to  holiday,  vacittlou.  sick  leave  and 
oih.  r  wage-related   benefit  plans    ' 

Echoing  the  business  leaders'  concern 
iiboul  productivity.  Sell  udds,  "Indu.stry  must 
have  complete  rree<l<TTn  without  penalty  to 
establish  various  shifts  during  a  workweek. 
And  Chairman  Leon  Alpert  of  I^iral  Corp. 
calls  for  setting  up  "definite  productivity 
controls  and  gimJs   " 

Further  wiirns  chairman  Robert  8  Inger- 
so.l  uf  Borg-Warner  C  rp  'Because  the  four- 
day,  forty-hour  week  would  inevitably  lead 
to  a  four-day  32-hn!ir  week  lr,du.''try  should 
Insist  upon  increased  productivity  and  re- 
sist effortn  of  unions  to  obtain  forty-hour  pay 
fi>r  32  hours'a  w<>rk  " 

Although  the  push  for  the  four-day  week 
It.  largely  bn.'Wd  on  the  belief  tliat  {>eople  lir- 
lii^;  111  an  affluent  society  such  as  ours  should 
hu\e  nuiro  leisure  time,  a  number  of  the 
pai.cli-.ts  -ee  quite  another  result  a  sharp 
Increase  In  m(T<->i.Ilf;htlng,  And  It  Is  among 
the  moonltRhters  In  particular  that  the  pan- 
ell.'^ts  see  f;\tl^?ue  a.s  a  serious  problem  "In- 
creased opportunltv  for  !nn<ir:ltghting."  says 
SCM  s  Kmerson  Meud.  would  increase  low 
productivity  on  the  port  of  tho.-ie  doing  the 
mootUlghtlng.  " 

Nor  do  most  of  the  panelists  believe  that 
more  leUure  time  will  increase  the  average 
worker's  participation  In  outside  activities 
People  who  are  iriterested  In  .-^uch  things  as 
politics,  charities  and  c  ultural  organl/atlons, 
they  sav,  fliid  time  frr  them  iio  matter  how 
long  their  workweek  .\v.<i  those  who  are  not 
in'utrested  will  ikiI  be,  no  mailer  how  much 
time  they  have  on  their  hands  In  WlUard 
Rockwell's  view.  "As  a  nation,  we  really  are 
not  geared  up  to  u.se  leisure  time  wisely,  and 
the  proper  uses  of  leisure  (aside  from  mere 
recreation  and  a  long  weekend  i  In  political. 
charitable  and  ctiltural  activities  would  i^eed 
to  become  a  part  of  the  educational  pnx-ess." 

.'.dds  Ncrtherii  nilnois  Oa-s'  Marvin 
Chandler:  "I  think  It  Is  naive  to  b<>iieve  that 
the  average  worker  will  increase  his  partici- 
pation In  politics,  charities  and  cultural  or- 
ganizations as  a  result  of  a  four-day  week." 

So  for  now,  at  least,  the  chief  executive 
feels  that  workers  ■will  spend  their  extra 
leisure  time  primarily  In  retTeatlona!  pur- 
suits— sports,  travel  aitd  so  forth — or  In  just 
"loafing,"  as  one  puts  It.  And,  of  course,  an 
Increase  In  recreation  would,  they  note,  be  a 
boo  1  for  the  leisure-type  industries. 

MCASPRINO    THE    IMPACT 

But  what  about  the  impact  on  the  rest  cf 
the  economy?  Here,  the  t.ip  executives'  views 
are  mixed.  Some  believe  the  efTe<t  would  be 
defl.dtely  negative  Others  feel  it  would  not 
hurt  overall — If  It  were  Implemet.ted  prop- 
erly, with  Industry  gettm.g  the  neces-sary  ad- 
jtistraents  In  labor  practices,  and  If  It  were 
not  done  too  hastily  Says  Harsco's  .Simpson: 
"There  Is  a  possible  overall  gain  it  Industry  Is 
not  tied  to  expected  overtime  requirements 
and  use  if  additional  pe<jple  "  AdLs  Leon 
Alpert  of  L,oral  Corp  :  "I  don't  believe  It 
would  hurt  Costs  might  go  up.  but  so  would 
prlves  It  might  add  to  Inflation,  on  the  other 
ha:-d,  I  think  it  might  require  additional 
ovcriUI  employment." 

On  the  other  hand,  Borg-Warner's  Inger- 
soll  believes  that  while  the  efTect  on  the  na- 
tloiial  economy  would  probably  be  minimal 
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Initially.  "When  the  workweek  dropped  to 
32  hours  at  the  same  weekly  pay  for  employ- 
ees (which  would  be  Inevitable),  the  effect 
would  be  highly  Inflationary   " 

Marvin  Chandler  warns,  "It  could  decrease 
job  opportunities  fur  students,  minority 
groups,  and  women,  thereby  increase  unem- 
ployment levels."  And  another  chief  execu- 
tive says,  "It  wotild  spread  employment  and 
the  skills  stemming  from  employment  so 
thinly  that  productivity  would  decrease  even 
greater  than  It  has  over  the  past  few  years, 
particularly  hindering  companies  In  areas 
of  tight  labor  supply." 

Moreover,  business  leaders  are  naturally 
concerned  about  anything  that  could  further 
adversely  affect  the  U.S.  already  weakening 
position  In  world  trade  And  several  of  the 
panelists  feel  the  four-day  week  would  ag- 
gravate the  problem  If  productivity  were  not 
maintained.  Says  Chairman  A.  Llghtfoot 
Walker  of  City  Investlng's  Rheem  Manufac- 
turing Co.:  "The  back-breaking  muscular 
effort  has  In  high  degree  been  eliminated 
from  most  jobs  by  investment  in  power  and 
automatic  equipment.  Unless  we  can  use 
that  investment  to  Its  optimum,  we  shall  be 
noncompetitive  In  world  markets." 

Adds  President  Harry  P.  Pearson  of  Congo- 
leum  Industries,  Inc.:  "It  would  be  disastrous 
for  this  country  to  give  up  the  productivity 
that  would  result  from  the  four-day  week 
and  further  weaken  our  ability  to  solve  our 
problems  within  the  United  States  and  to 
compete  in  world  markets," 

So  If  the  four -day  week  is  indeed  Inevitable, 
the  men  who  run  US,  Industry  believe  It  will 
not  happen  until  a  host  of  problems  are 
Ironed  out.  And  they  are  obviously  prepared 
to  go  the  mat  with  labor  to  get  the  kinds  of 
concessions  they  consider  necessary.  Sums 
up  Mead's  McSw^lney:  "We  regard  the  four- 
day  week  as  one  facet  in  the  probably  Inevit- 
able trend  toward  more  leisure  time  and  less 
time  at  work  In  a  steadily  Increasing  affluent 
society.  But  we  had  better  look  before  we 
leap  into  a  blanket  endorsement  and  adoption 
of  the  four-day  week  for  all  American  In- 
dustry." 


The  Great  4-Dat  Week  Race 
Few  Industrial  labor  trends  have  gained 
as  much  momentum  In  such  a  short  time 
as  the  four-day  workweek.  Workers  favor  It; 
It  means  a  day  less  at  work  and  an  extra 
one  at  home.  But  some  managements  are 
serlotisly  questioning  the  long  term  Impli- 
cations and  finding  there  are  problems,  too. 
Conversions  to  It  are  racing  along  close  to 
60  per  month.  The  present  total  Is  possibly 
500  companies,  but  most  of  these  have  under 
500  workers.  About  15%  who  have  started 
have  given  up,  often  because  of  poor  prep- 
aration. Almost  half  would  do  It  another 
way  If  they  could  afford  to  change  again. 
And  the  plan's  biggest  advantage,  recruiting, 
is  now  one  of  management's  lesser  concerns. 

MOONLIGHTtNC    DEVELOPS 

Other  problems  are  developing,  also.  For 
one,  supervisors  work  longer  because  of  the 
multiple  shifts.  Sales,  service,  and  other 
customer-oriented  departments  must  stay 
open  five  days  since  customers'  problems 
aren't  scheduled  to  four.  And,  three  free 
days  a  week  for  workers  leads  to  moonlight- 
ing— which  can  hurt  productivity  Instead  of 
Improving  It. 

The  Personnel  i  Labor  Relations  Dept. 
of  the  Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recently  added  up  the  possible  problems  In 
Its  newsletter: 

"A  'fading  factor"  may  show  up  when  the 
novelty  has  worn  off;  fatigue  will  develop  on 
the  third  and  fourth  day  after  several  10- 
hour  stints. 

"Federal  government  contract  work  re- 
quires time  and  a  half  pay  after  8  hours  per 
day  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act;  so  8  hours 


of  the  40-hour,   four-day   week   Is  overtime, 

"More  rest  periods  will  be  required  for  10 
hours  than  for  8, 

"Where  the  plan  Is  adopt«d  after  employee 
referendum.  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  go 
back  to  five  days — even  If  the  company 
should  want  to, 

"Saturday  work  could  become  a  "second 
Sunday'  and  require  double  or  triple  time 
payment. 

"Production  efficiency  curves  on  routine 
jobs  show  a  drop  after  only  6  hours  of  work, 
A  10-hour  shift  could  merely  add  low  effi- 
ciency hours, 

"A  one-day  absence  Is  2b%  of  a  four-day 
week  but  only  20T;   of  a  five-day  week, 

"Working  hours  for  key  groups  of  manage- 
ment employees,  salesmen,  officeworkers.  and 
foremen  require  close  examination  to  avoid 
upsetting  routine." 

The  newsletter  also  listed  nltty-grltty  de- 
tails which  must  be  settled  beforehand.  For 
example,  should  pay  for  military  leaves,  sick 
leaves,  or  holiday  be  computed  on  an  8-  or 
10-hour  day?  Should  paid  holidays  be  on  an 
8-  or  10-hour  basis?  At  plants  that  prorate 
vacations  by  days  earned.  Is  a  week's  vacation 
pay  computed  for  five  10-hour  days  when  five 
such  days  have  been  earned. 

TOO     MrtCH     1.EISURET 

others  voice  objections  to  giving  workers 
too  much  leisure  time.  The  Issue  divides 
spokesmen  Into  two  camps :  those  who  believe 
workers  will  devote  the  extra  time  to  con- 
structive ends  and  those  who  predict  Idle 
hands  will  make  mischief. 

"The  U.S.  public  doesn't  show  much  readi- 
ness to  handle  that  amount  of  leisure,"  says 
Roy  W.  Walters,  president  of  Roy  W,  Walters 
&  Associates,  management  consultants, 
Rldgewood,  N.J.  "There  is  a  limit  to  how 
much  beer  and  TV  can  be  consumed  and 
how  much  fun  can  be  found.  History  already 
offers  too  many  examples  of  societies  that 
faltered  or  died  by  growing  slothful  with  too 
much  poorly  utilized  leisure. 

"Workers  wlU  embrace  the  four-day  week 
eagerly  ...  In  order  to  spend  more  time 
away  from  'stupid'  Jobs."  he  points  out.  "Who 
wouldn't?  It  would  certainly  make  more  eco- 
nomic sense  to  Improve  productivity  on  a 
five-day  basis — by  Improving  the  jobs  given 
to  people — rather  than  restricting  produc- 
tion to  four  days  to  avert  absence.  And  after 
the  four-day  week,  what  do  you  do  for  an 
encore?"' 

Despite  these  reservations,  the  four-day 
workweek  has  caught  fire. 

Mrs.  Blva  Poor,  Boston  socloIoglEt  and 
author  who  has  become  "high  prlestees"  of 
the  movement,  could  find  only  three  dozen 
companies  on  a  four-day  week  when  she 
wrote  her  book,  4  Days,  40  Hours,'  just  a  year 
ago.  The  book  Is  being  translated  Into  Japa- 
nese, and  publishing  rights  are  being  nego- 
tiated for  Australia,  Great  Britain.  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  Mrs.  Poor  is  in  constant 
demand  for  lectures  and  has  started  a  news- 
letter. 

"I  think  most  of  the  trend  Is  simply  a  sign 
of  the  times,""  Mrs.  Poor  says.  "'We  are  break- 
ing out  of  the  mold.  We  have  student  revolts, 
civil  rights  movements,  and  other  massive 
changes. 

"We  are  also  in  an  era  of  rapid  communi- 
cation, so  word  spreads  fast."  she  adds, 
"When  the  five-day  week  came  In  In  the 
thirties,  some  people  didn't  even  have  radios. 
Our  book  and  the  survey  material  In  it  has 
made  much  useful  information  broadly 
available.  People  In  companies  convening  to 
It  have  made  themselves  available.  Many 
seminars    have    been    held.    New    research    is 


'  Poor,  Rlva,  4  Days.  40  Hours.  $5  50  by  mail. 
Bursk  it  Poor  Publishing  Co  ,  66  Martin  St.. 
Cambridge,  Mass  02138  ( 1970) . 


confirming  the  original  studies  We  have  not 
found  many  sharply  contradictorj'  conclu- 
sions,"" 

Mrs.  Poor  feels  most  objections,  like  those 
of  the  Indians  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are 
largely  invalid  She  maintains  the  fading 
factor  theory  Is  largely  unsupported.  She 
concedes  there  could  be  letdown  but  It  would 
be  preceded  by  an  Initial  spurt  in  output, 
she  says.  So  there  wotild  still  be  a  net  gain, 
Mrs.  Poor  Insists. 

WALSH-HEALEY    EXCEPTIONS 

Walsh-Healey  overtime  pay  provisions  are 
an  obstacle  to  converting  government  con- 
trsict  work  to  the  four-day  week.  Mrs,  Poor 
concedes.  And  many  state  laws  prohibit 
women  working  more  than  8  hours  dally.  But 
plants  wishing  to  convert  to  four -day  weeks 
can  get  exception  status  fairly  easily,  she 
says.  Strict  rules  such  as  those  governing 
the  number  and  duration  of  rest  periods 
usually  are  relaxed  In  10-hour  days,  she 
believes, 

Mrs.  Poor"s  studies  also  Indicate  that 
rather  than  pushing  for  double  or  triple 
time  pay  for  Sunday  work,  employees  appre- 
ciate three  days  per  week  off  and  will  work 
for  straight  time  on  Sunday,  Her  studies  also 
show  that  absenteeism  Is  reduced  because  a 
single  day  missed  means  25%  of  a  weekly 
paycheck   Instead   of  20%. 

The  overtime  Issue,  Mrs.  Poor  feels,  is 
grossly  misleading,  "You  can"t  just  look  at 
overtime  as  a  negative  because  just  as  often 
It  Is  a  positive,"'  she  says,  "Large  numbers  of 
companies  need  more  overtime  work,  espe- 
cially where  they  have  peaks  and  valleys  of 
production.  Some  plants  are  setting  up  four- 
day  week  plans  with  overtime  as  a  major 
o'ojectlve," 

Research  supports  the  positives  in  the  new 
system  far  more  than  the  negatives,  claims 
Mrs,  Poor. 

"Most  companies  that  have  gone  Into  It  are 
the  smaller  ones,  because  It  Isn't  so  com- 
plicated for  them.""  she  maintains,  "Some 
people  have  rushed  Into  it  too  fast  In  an 
attempt  to  cure  another  disease.  A  few  who 
got  Into  trouble  have  done  such  things  as 
deciding  on  a  Friday  to  start  on  Monday 
morning.  There  will  always  be  some  workers 
who  will  quit  when  something  changes.  And 
many  who  leave  may  well  be  those  you  don't 
want  anyway.  Run  a  survey  beforehand  to 
get  an  Idea  of  how  many  will  quit." 

OPINIONS    VARY 

Most  conspicuous  holdouts  are  big  process 
Industries  like  metals,  chemicals,  and  mass 
production  Industries,  notably  autos. 

Chrysler  Corp.  as  part  of  the  labor  negotia- 
tions In  January  agreed  to  a  joint  study  with 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  UAW  President 
Leonard  Woodcock  notes  the  four-day  week 
Is  a  popular  subject  with  autoworkers. 

"It  may  be  an  answer  to  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  absenteeism  in  this  industry;  we  are 
delighted  that  Chrysler  is  willing  to  make 
this  experiment,"  he  says.  "Tht  joint  study 
committee  will  be  empowered  to  experiment 
■with  It  In  a  few  plants  that  do  not  have 
three-shift  or  seven-day  i>er  week  operations. 
We  are  Interested  In  testing  its  acceptability 
to  workers  since  It  has  not  been  used  In  mass 
production." 

An  employers'  association  official,  however, 
dubs  the  study  as  "frosting  on  the  cake  for 
public  consumption  rather  than  imple- 
mentation." 

"The  usefulness  of  the  fovir-day,  40-hour 
week  can't  be  established  without  a  great 
deal  of  research,"  s-iys  WUllam  Lloyd,  execu- 
tive director  of  Associated  Industries  of 
Cleveland  "In  my  opinion,  it  is  ten  years 
away  for  mass  production  Industries, 

"The  Idea  that  It  reduces  absenteeism  Is 
nonsense,"  Mr.  Uoyd  states.  "Human  nature 
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Ks  humar^  n.iture  It's  just  as  tough  K^tti'iK 
t>«ck  U,i  work  alter  a  three-day  wetfkenU  a.s 
a  two-day  wefkeud  " 

"TTie  companies  that  uqw  utilize  the  four- 
day.  40-hour  week  are  mobily  small  and 
usually  have  no  unujn  ui  a  weak  jiie,  '  adds 
Richard  T.  MacCracken.  Ford  Motor  c<.  man- 
ager of  labor  aflatrs.  "But  there  u  n.i  evi- 
dence that  the  concept  would  b^  workablp  fur 
a  large,  multlplant  cc^npany,  especuiUy 
where  the  production  process  la  highly  in- 
tegrated. 

"Furthermore.  mf\)or  "nl'-ris  are  showing 
little  or  no  Intere.st  ;ri  imp  four-day.  40- 
week.'  he  says.  Labor  s  emphasis  seems  to 
be  on  reducing  the  wurlcvear  by  means  of 
longer  vacations  and  more  holldavs.  I  don't 
expect  to  see  tac  four-d^iv  week  :n  our  in- 
dustry." 

ABOUT     15     PEHCENT     DISCONTINtnt 

Mrs.  Poor's  statistics  Indicate  that  roughly 
15%  of  companies  which  start  four-day 
week  schedules  of  variations  discontinue 
them.  Most  officials  concede  that  the  fault 
Is  not  In  the  system  but  In  planning.  Im- 
plementation, setting  of  unrealistic  goals 
or  a  changing  situation.  The  bulk  of  thor 
which  start  It  are  h-ippy  with  it. 

The  shining  example  In  Mrs.  Poor's  book  Is 
lAwrence  Mfg  Co.  Lowell.  Mas.'?.,  a  textile 
mm  Ahlch  faced  niovln^  to  the  South  or 
liquidating  because  of  difficulty  In  hiring 
women  workers.  Turnover  rate  was  11%  per 
month  and  absenteeism  more  than  6  % .  In 
December  1969,  the  shop  switched  to  a  four- 
day  week. 

The  plant  Is  stlU  operating  In  Lowell.  Pro- 
duction Is  up  IS*",,  and  absenteeism  Is  down  to 
3%.   although   turnover   Is   unchanged. 

General  Manager  Lewis  C.  Doggett  says  It 
Is  too  early  to  pronounce  It  a  success.  But  the 
final  decision  will  be  In  the  marketplace,  not 
the  plant. 

SrcCESS    AT     NOBGRrX 

One  of  the  most  publicized  converts.  C.  A. 
Norgren  Co.,  Littleton.  Colo.,  started  the  four- 
day  week  Aug  31  last  year  after  several 
months  of  committee  study  and  visits  with 
a  half-dosen  companies  experienced  with 
four-day  acbedules.  Norgren  is  a  builder  of 
plastic  air  and  liquid  filters,  regulator  valves, 
axid  other  fluid  devices. 

"Our  productivity  on  a  manhoiir  ba.'^l.s  has 
gone  up  4%  at  last  count  over  what  It  was 
on  the  flve-day  week,"  says  Albert  Lewis,  in- 
dustrial relations  director  ."Our  absenteeism 
Is  now  less  than  half  the  national  average  of 
7%  and  turnover  Is  \'i  compared  with  a 
Colorado  average  of  3  6'',"  he  notes  "We 
have  not  foiuid  the  s\if)ervls<>ry  problems 
Others  have  encountered  O'ar  sb<ip  foremfii 
get  In  15  minutes  t)efnre  the  work  crews  and 
stay  15  minutes  after  U'  ciK>rtlinate  sl.tft.«! 
While  niaiia^ement  is  i-n  call  an  und  the 
clock,  as  alvvavs.  I  find  mvfielf  -^oing  to  the 
BBOuntalns  for  the  three-dav  weekend,  tl^tli'- 
■ning  up  a  little  nn  Wednesday  and  Fhursday 
to  be  Bure  I  can  go  I  have  b4>en  in  only  two 
Fridays  since  the  fotir-day  'vchedule  started   " 

Since  national  publicity  In  Lxtf'  magazine. 
Mr  lj«wlti  ha.--  had  l.JiW  Inquiries  from  planus 
aonisa  the  country  Fifteen  companies  have 
sent  delegations  to  study  the  operation  Mr 
Lewis  has  visited  ten  plaiit  nmnattements  at 
their  request. 

In  1968.  an  Ir.diana  foiUKlrvnisn,  W  M,it.t 
Dalton.  realized  hi.s  dream  i  f  desljjnlnn  and 
building  hla  own  modern,  air-conditioned 
foundry.  The  market  dictated  locating  it  in 
Gushing,  Okla-,  between  Tulsa  and  t>klah"n;n 
City.  This  13  dairy  farming  and  oil  country 
wltb  few  foundrymen  available. 

After  coiuilderabie  investigation  at  other 
plants,  the  four-day  week,  with  a  few  twists. 
was  decided  on  as  a  recruiting  device  and  as 
a  way  to  get  the  greatest  utlll/atlon  of 
equipment. 

Kenneth  Davidson,  Industrial  relations  di- 


rector a:  the  parent  foundry.  Dalton  Found- 
ries Inc  .  Warsaw,  Ind  ,  report.5  that  while 
bu.slnps.s  at  the  Cu.shiiig  plant  is  admittedly 
slow,  abseiineelsm  is  under  li  ,  There  t.s  a 
WiUt;ig  ust  of  Job  seekers  T  irno'ver  Is  a  frac- 
tloi:  .1  1  .  And  there  were  7'l  ouL-^jde  a.ppil- 
catlons  for  a  management  poaitlon  several 
months  ago.  The  plant  employs  75  AFl.  CKi 
production  workers  a:  d  15  sal.trieo  aud  cler- 
ical people. 

YES,    Bl-'TS 

President  Eugene  E.  Paul  of  Dalton  has  a 
few  reseryatlons  about  the  effect  on  manage- 
ment, and  does  not  see  the  four-day  week 
In  the  Immediate  future  for  the  parent  plant 
at  Warsaw. 

"This  Is  more  of  a  burden  on  supervision," 
Mr  Paul  says  "If  a  man  Is  running  a  10-hour 
shift,  he  must  get  In  early  and  stay  late  to 
coordinate  with  other  operations  It  also  cuts 
Into  maintenance  time.  If  all  departments 
are  rnnnlng  In  balance,  it  is  fine,  but  this 
rarely  happens.  And  when  one  department 
falls  behind.  It  Is  hard  to  catch  up.  It  Is  also 
difficult  to  get  people  to  work  overtime  If 
they  have  already  put  in  10  hours. 

"If  you  call  10-acre  farming  moonlighting, 
then  this  exists  all  through  the  farm  belt," 
Mr.  Paul  explains.  "It  Is  mostly  casual  type 
farming,  but  there  are  many  others  working 
second  Jobs." 

Charles  Zimmerman,  production  super- 
visor at  the  Gushing  plant.  Is  one  of  the  few 
transfers  there  from  the  home  plant. 

•"All  the  workers  like  the  system."  he  ob- 
serves. Women  use  the  extra  weekday  off 
to  do  their  washing  and  housecleening.  see 
school  teachers  and  doct.ors.  and  take  care 
of  other  f>er.sonal  business  In  many  cases, 
the  husband  vrorks  the  farm  and  the  wife 
works  in  the  foundry." 

COSTLT    SHOP    IN    SOUTH    BEND 

Cromwell  Corp..  South  Bend.  Ind..  Is  an 
unusual  Job  machine  .-.hop  It  has  only  20 
employees  but  it  has  s)>ent  more  than  (250,- 

000  for  turret  lathes  anc«  1966. 

The  high  investment  made  high  utiliza- 
tion a  "must."  wi  John  L.  Schohl.  founder 
and  now  an  Independent  consultant.  In- 
stalled a  four-day  work-week  with  two  10- 
hour  shifts  daily  seven  flays  j>er  week.  Each 
group  works  on  straight  time  S.ur  days  on 
and  four  days  o(T  Uilli/Ation  time  is  about 
7.000  hours  f>eT  year  out  of  the  8.766  avail- 
able. He  rep>orts  this  nearly  doubles  the  re- 
turn on  Investment  compared  with  conven- 
tional flve-day.  40-hour  week  &lilft.3. 

A  Ptt'.^burKh  foundry.  McConway  &  Tor- 
lev  Cor^i  .  d<«sn  t  have  a  fcur-dav  week  be- 
cause the  United  Steel  wf)rkprs  of  America  lo- 
■ai  didn't  want  It  It  wa.";  ofered  In  a  vain 
attempt  to  avert,  a  strike 

Tlie  International  union  representative 
was  for  the  plan   but  was  not  present  when 

1  talked  to  the  workers  in  the  union  hall 
about  It."  says  President  Donald  Y.  Clem. 
"The  workers  felt  there  had  to  be  a  hooker 
In  it  and  voted  It  down. 

"It  might  still  be  appropriate  for  us."  Mr. 
Clem  feels.  "We  average  IC^  absenteeism, 
and  15  T   on  Mondays. 

TBKZE    AND    A    HALF    DAT    WEEK 

American  OU  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Standard 
Oil  Co.  ( Indiana  1.  has  tuccessfvilly  put  In 
both  a  four-day  week  and  a  3<-^-day  week  at 
Its  continuous  pla-stlc  pli>e  and  extrusion 
plants  The  nio«t  recent  is  at  Stow.  Ohio. 
near  Akron,  and  others  are  at  Monroe,  Oa,; 
Magnolia,  Ark  :  and  Denver 

"Because  our  extrusion  machines  take  so 
long  to  heat  up  and  clean  out  for  weekends, 
we  pick  up  an  extra  day's  production  a  week 
If  we  keep  them  running."  says  Leo  Raynes, 
production  manager  at  Stow.  "Our  produc- 
tion workers  put  in  12-hour  shifts  for  three 


successive  days  and   then  a  regular   half-day 
on  the  fourth."    he  says 

"We  have  been  on  it  since  May  and  It  Is 
a  complicated  scheduling  system"  he  ob- 
serves, "but  most  of  the  anticipated  prob- 
lems never  developed  Oiir  txirnover  has 
probably  dropped  as  much  a.s  SCV,  but  ab- 
sente'Cism  hius  not  been  noticeably  cut" 

PROS    AND    CONS    OF    4-DAT    WEEK 

Company  advantages: 

Attracts  workers,  frequently  the  most 
akiUed. 

Less  time  lost  weekly  on  washup,  lunch, 
and  relief. 

Significant  production  Increiuies  where 
longer  day  permits  another  "batch    " 

Less  exploitation  of  slrk   leave  system. 

Built-in  publicity  value 

Usually  far  leas  labor  turnover. 

Higher  equipment  utilization. 

Con>pany  disadvanuiges 

Principal  advantage,  recruiting,  is  now  a 
small  management  concern. 

rhorough  preparation  needed. 

MoonJlghtlng  increases 

Salesmen  remain  on  hve-days 

Managers,  shipping,  receiving,  and  office 
excluded. 

State  waivers  for  women  often  necessary. 

Paycheck  policy  must  be  continually  re- 
explamed 

Uulicult  scheduling 

Supervisory  and   union   prtiuiems 

Nonunlformities  between  departments  and 
managers  on  different  schedules. 

Some  employees  will  quit. 

Pioneering  is  always  dithcult. 

Employee  .idvantages 

Three-day   weekend  at  n<i  p«y  loss. 

Babysitter  sav:ngs 

Buying  a  vacmion   home  more  practical. 

Can  travel  medioni  distances  oftener  In- 
stead of  wailing  lor  holiday 

Easier  and  Lheafjer  commuting. 

Employee  disadvantages 

Long  hours.  Result :  tired,  grouchy. 

Regular  schedules  upset. 

Difficulties  for  women  with  families  and 
especially  those  with  school  age  children. 

Car  pool  problems. 

More  ^pending  on  long  weekends. 

WHO  IS  DOING  rr? 
The  following  is  a  sampling  of  larger  manu- 
facturing companies  In  the  O  S  and  Canada 
which  have  or  have  had  a  wtirkweek  of  four 
days  or  less  The  list  is  adapted  from  one 
published  In  June  this  -.ear  bv  Bursk  *  Poor 
Publishing  Co  .  Cambrld^^e  .Vln_s.«  which  con- 
tained lOfl  ftrtivp  and  dlsrontiroied  f-ur-dav 
manufacturing  plants  plu'<  27  service  estab- 
lishments Plrst  number  refers  to  ernp!.  vee< 
in  the  plan  and  the  second  is  total  empl  iv- 
ment.  Eighty-nine  percent  of  these  active 
four-day  operations  were  In-plant  with  less 
than  500  employees. 

Four-day  active 

Arkansas : 

Ft.  Smith :  Fort  Smith  Table  ft  Pumlture, 
folding  tables,   138'138. 

Magnolia:  American  Oil  Co.,  IMv.,  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co,   (Indiana),  plastics. 

California: 

Anaheim:  Pluorocarbon  Co.,  teflon  pumps. 
etc..   185  200 

H  Cajon:  Jet  Air  Engineering  Inc.,  subas- 
semblies, rockets.   120/120. 

Los  Angeles-  Brewmatic  Western  Urn  Mfg.. 
cofTeemakers,  75  90 

Redondo  Beach-  Trldalr  Industries  (corp. 
hq.),  air  cargo  tittiicllers    46  ie 

Torrance:  Trldalr  Industries,  Fastener  Dlv  , 
fasteners,  400  635. 

Whlttler:  Stoody  Co.,  metal  fahrlcailon, 
350  350. 

Colorado: 

Dentrer:  American  OU  Oo.  Dlv  ,  Standard 
Oil  Co.   (Indiana). 
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Denver;   Wrlght-McOUl  Co..  fishing  tackle 
515  515. 

Littleton.    Norgren   Co,   fiuid   components 
4.S0  450 
Florida 

Lakeland     Florida  Tile,  ceramic  tiles.   15(j 
600. 

St.  Petersburg     Morgan  Yacht  Co.,  yachts. 
575  676. 
Georgia : 

Atlanta-   MeLsel  Photochrome,  photoprlnt- 
ers.    154    457 
Indiana 

New  Alliany     Welloor  Co.,  organs  and  cab- 
inets,   143,  150. 

Mlddlebury:     Coachmen    Industries    Inc.. 
campers.  165/165. 
Iowa 

Council    Bluffs      General    Woodworks   Co., 
furniture,    100    100. 
Kentucky: 

Lawrenoeburg :   Florida  Tile,  ceramic  tiles, 
110/16O. 

Louisville    B.Kiiie  Box  Co..  corrugated  boxes 
125    156 
Maryland 

Baltimore       Le  vi -Ottenhelmer    Co.,    girls' 
sportswear    55  66 
M  as-sac! ;  use  tts 

Everett       Kyanlze    Paints    Inc.,    paint    and 
chemicals.    115    115 

Springfield      Kyanlze    Paints    Inc.,    paints 
and  chemicals,  30   30, 

HoUiston:     Flllfast    Corp,,    packing    foam, 
8  30. 

Orange     Leavltt   Machine  Co.,  metal  tools. 
25  40 

Wobum:    Chomerlcs   Inc.,  computer  com- 
ponents. 35  45. 
Michigan : 

Jackson:     Plastlgage.    fiberglass    products, 
70   75 

Lansing     Lundberg-Scre-w  Products,  screw 
products    95   100 

Penlwater:    Pentwater   Wire  Products   Co,, 
wire  containers,  90 '100. 
Miniiesota: 

Chaska     Anderson   Machine  &  Tool  Works 
Inc.    (4"; -day   week  i 

Fairmont     Am.our  f;  Co..  frozen  foods,  250 
250. 

Missouri: 

Kansas  GIty:  Western  Container  Co.,  fold- 
ing cartons.  57  6,s 

St.  Louis    MeHKuregraph  Co..  precision  ma- 
chine parts,  70  270 
New  Jersey: 

Carlstsdt  •  Tac  Torch   welding  torches,  etc., 
42  42 

Cedar  Knolls     CViarlei^  Marti   Corp..  preci- 
sion componetits    65   70 

Lebanoji     Const, lidated  Ceramics  ft  Metal- 
llzlitg.  for  aerospace  Ind  .  9  23. 

Trenton-    Atlantic  Products,  luggage,  golf 
bags.  350/700. 
New  Tork : 

Plalnview    Preco  Chemical  Corp.  chemical 
coatings,   55  55 
North   Carolina - 

Charlotte     Carolina  Ruling  ft  Binding.  Co., 
bookbinders,  etc..  30   50. 

Charlotte:  Craftsman  Printing  Co.,  print- 
ing. 60  80. 

Charlotte:  Observer  Printing  Bouse,  print- 
ing. 55  70. 

Charlotte:  Pargo  Inc  ,  fiberglass  boat  parts 
130  130 

GreeiiSbori       .Ada.s'ra    Knitting   Mills,   knit 
fabrics   50   79 

Kenly   Overton  C^aitalner  Corp  .  Industrial 
containers.  125    140 
Klnston:  Wall  Mfg  Co    .s<ilderlnp  Irons 
Lexington     Edgewo<<l    rextlles  Inc.  shirts 
150    150.  (41 J  -day  week  1 

LIncolnvllle:  -Vermont  Amerir-an  Corp  .  cut- 
ting tools,  119    154 

Marlon:     Armored     Garment     Co.      wtrrt 
clothes.  140  140. 


Salisbur>-    Lyon-Shaw  Inc     summer  furni- 
ture fiS  74 

Ohio; 

t-tow  American  Oil  Co,  Dlv..  Stanaard  Oil 
Co    I  Indiana). 

Cleveland  Tube  Craft  Inc  .  auto  tube  prod- 
ucts 30  :jo 

Oklahoma: 

Tulsa  R«lman  Industries  Inc..  mobile 
home.^   b4   7: 

Oregon : 

Portland:  Kirkman  LAboratoru  s  p.harma- 
ccuilcal.s.  50  50 

Petinsylv^nla 

Ephrata  Redman  Ind-ostrles  Inc..  mobile 
homes.  62  81 

Honey  BriX)k  Redman  Industiles  Inc..  mo- 
bile homf*.  80    1 10 

Mars  Woodmgs  Industry,  blast  furnace 
part-s   55  83 

Union  City;  Cherry  Hill  Pumlture.  furni- 
ture  140   175  i4   ; -dav  week). 

Tennessee 

John.son  City;  Harris  Mfg.  Co.,  wood  floor- 
ing. 145    160 

Murfreesboro  Samsonlte  Corp..  metal  fur- 
niture   800   B'K-J 

Sparta  Spoke  Co  ,  wood  parts  for  furniture, 
88  95 

Texas; 

Dallas:  Forney  Engineering,  combustion 
controls.  132  '375 

Ft  Worth;  Pre.'^.surp  Vessels  Inc  ,  water 
heating  equipment,  43   50. 

Oarland  Interconilnental  Mfg.  Co..  bombs. 
trailers,  etc.,  600  700 

San  Antonio:  Barkel  Inc  ,  furniture  250 
250 

\;rpinla 

Roanoke  Hams  Hardwood  Co..  wood  floor- 
ing. i:0    125 

Washlinfton: 

Enuniclaw    Line  Check  Systmns  Inc.,  check 
printing,  23    25 
Wisconsin: 

CimtonvUle:  Utility  Tool  ft  Body  Co.,  tools 
for  derricks,  etc..  36  '47 

Grafu.n  Great  Laket,  Die  Casting,  foun- 
dry   34   40 

Racine;  Printing  Developments  Inc.,  print- 
ing plates  and  chemicals.  60   107. 

Three -d<iy  active 

Get  rgla 

Atlanta  Mei.sel  Photochrome.  photo- 
printers.  302  456 

Ohio; 

Stow:  American  Oil  Co.  Dlv  Standard  OU 
Co   (Indiana).  (3 '^ -day  week) . 

Texas; 

Houston;  Marcham  Resources  Inc..  seals 
and  coatings,  45.  70 

Four-day  dtscon f i n i.pd 

Indiana 

South  Bend  Cromwell  Corp  machine 
shop  20  20  I  temporarily  i 

Maryland 

Baltimore     Noxeli    cosmetics.  200   500 

Massachusetts 

HoKton  Sainiel  Ward  Mf^  Inc  bookbind- 
ing. 30   90 

Ixiweli  Nathan  Solomon,  ladles'  sieepwear, 
120   lio. 

Maiden  New-  England  Metal  Spinning  Co., 
metal  fabrication,  20  26. 

Michigan 

Birmingham  Intercontinental  Steel  Corp., 
steel  colls,  18  22 

Ohio 

Cleveland     Bonne  Beil  Inc  .  cosmetics.  250 
,125 

Oregon; 

P.irtland  .Stenna  Carbon  Co..  carbon  paper 
products.  29   30 

PennFyM-Rnla ; 

Duiicam.on    Eileen  Hope  Dress  CJo..  dresses 

90  '90 


Wi.sCf-insin . 

Sturgeon  Bay:  Doroo  Mfg.  Co.,  wire  forms, 
60  50. 

A  Look  at  tht  4-D»t  Woikweek 

(By  Janice  Neipen  Hedgtrs  > 

Do  recent  switches  from  the  standard  5- 
day    week    presage   a   nationwide   tread? 

The  4-day  workweek  has  caught  the  Imag- 
ination of  the  public  It  has  Intrigued  man- 
agement and  is  winning  g-jarded  support 
from  labo'  organizations  B-^it  the  big  ques- 
tion Is  unans-wered  Is  a  break-thro-ugh  from 
a  5-day  to  a  4-dRy  week  imminent "  The  c\ir- 
rent  standard  Ie  not  immutable  But  neither 
Is  a  shift  to  some  new  standard  Inevitable 

Today,  the  standard  workweek  Is  S  days 
and  40  hours."  These  figures  aie  the  historical 
result  of  (1)  a  lor»g  term  trend  In  practice 
and  In  law  toward  an  8-ho ur  day  and  (2)  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  which  fixed 
the  40-hour  weekly  standard  '  for  workers  In 
firms  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce 

This  article  examines  the  4-day  week  at 
present  and  arr.ves  at  some  tentative  con- 
cltislons  about  its  future. 

PSEVALENCi;  or  THE  «-DAy  WTEK 

In  mld-1971,  about  600  firms  oflered  .some 
form  of  the  4-daY  w©f-k  for  at  leas;  par;  c<T 
the-.r  ■*ork  for^e  and  for  at  le&.si  son.e  w-eefcf- 
of  the  year  The  -.  aria t ions  ranged  from 
10-hour  days  t4^  6  hours  or  less  and  :i>cluded 
4'-j-d8y  weeks  The  hrms  were  iargelv  oi.  the 
Eastern  seaboard  and  in  the  C^eiitral  States, 
They  -were  p.'-edomluantly  e::i^aged  ir.  manu- 
facturing, but  also  included  a  variety  of  serv- 
ice and  other  firms  Generally  they  we,-e  uon- 
uuioii.  a  few  liad  ooiitracls  with  sD.al.  unions 
or  locals  of  jarge  national  unioi-s  The  r.um- 
ber  of  workers  on  a  4-day  week  was  estimatec 
roughly  at  75,000  rr  about  r:ie  in  everv  ;  .txK: 
workers  in  the  United  States 

On  the  basis  of  i.-u.a.btrs  alone  the  workers 
and  firms  Involved  ;;-,  the  4-day  week  are 
thus  too  few-  to  assert  that  a  major  change 
Is  In  the  making  Nor  are  the  f^rms  suffi- 
ciently .-epresentative  to  indicate  whether  a 
short  week  is  fea.s;bie  or.  a  national  scale. 
Pew  are  capital-lntens; ve  few  compete  In 
world  market*  few  employ  more  thnr.  500 
workers  More.-:>ver  ii.  tiumeroti?  mstan.-es, 
the  4-day  week  Is  on  tna!  wtth  both  workers 
and  maj.age.'ne:-.t  atic  ;i.  more  than  a  dozen 
firms  it  ha.?  beer,  tried  and  discontinued 

At  this  time  pro(>pect.s  for  the  4-da^  »  e^k 
may  be  better  judged  by  lu  consistence  w.th 
prevailing  trends  in  work  time  that,  by  its 
relatively   small   and   tentative   bpf-innmg 

■rEENDS   IN    WORK   TIMI 

Where  the  4-day  week  is  coupled  with  a  10- 
hour  day.  it  rever-sci  the  almost  luibroken 
trend  of  a  century  toward  shorter  workaay^. 
The  8-hour  day  wa£  w^jn  af-,*r  a  tong  strug- 
gle, with  which  the  union  movement  is  so 
Closely  Idenufied  Uiat  it  has  been  saic  tnat 
the  unions  owe  as  much  to  the  8-hou.-  ftght. 
for  their  form  and  direction,  as  the  8-hour 
fight  owed  to  the  unions  lor  its  success  •  But 
the  4 -day  week  is  not  necessarily  a  40-noi;r 
week  Umlted  daU  available  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  on  firms  empjoying  50  work- 
ers or  more  Indicatt  that  i;.  the!>e  tirtnt.  the 
"shorter  workweek  is  4;,^  days  as  often  at  4 
days  and  ranges  from  over  40  hours  a  week 
to  less  than  30 /■■ 

The  movement  toward  a  4-day  week  is  u^ 
accord  with  two  other  trendLs  that  have 
dominated  recei.t  char.ges  in  work  time  The 
first  is  the  preference  for  'blocki  of  leisure." 
extended  vacations.  Tor  example,  rather  than 
small  reductions  in  dally  and  weekly  hours. 
The  second  is  the  Increasing  diversity  in 
work  schedules. 

A  grcjwlng  prefe.-eiice  for  blocks  of  iels'ore 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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la  manifested  In  the  rapid  extension  of  paid 
vacations.  During  the  1960's  the  average 
number  of  vacation  weeks  per  employed  per- 
son Increased  from  1.3  to  over  1.7  weeks, 
while  for  many  loiiR-servlce  employees  the 
length  of  vacation  grew  lo  4  weeks  or  more. 
Paid  vacations  and  holidays  together  con- 
stituted a  record  two-flfths  of  the  estimated 
60-hour  total  reduction  In  annual  worktlme 
In  the  decade  of  the  1960.* 

The  legal  rearrangement  of  national  boU- 
dnys  In  order  to  Increase  the  number  of  3-day 
weekends,  beginning  In  1971,  Is  another 
manifestation  of  the  Interest  in  blocks  of 
leisure. 

The  apparent  willingness  of  many  workers 
to  maintain  the  same  weekly  hours  (and 
extend  the  workday)  In  order  to  achieve 
longer  weekends  '  suggests  that  the  prefer- 
ence for  larger  blocks  of  leisure  Instead  of 
reductions  in  the  workweek  may  be  at  least 
as  strong  now  as  In  the  1960's. ' 

The  4-da7  week,  as  It  is  developing,  also 
seems  consistent  with  the  trend  toward  a 
multiplicity  of  work  schedules.  This  trend 
traces  back  more  than  a  half  a  century  to 
the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  part-time 
schedules.  Its  future  may  He  In  the  "gilding 
workday."  in  which  workers  set  their  own 
arrival  and  departure  time  within  a  12-bour 
working  day,  restricted  only  by  the  total 
weekly  hours  required." 

For  the  present,  the  4-day  week  has  given 
the  trend  toward  variety  a  big  push  forward. 
In  addition  to  substantial  variations  in  the 
weekly  hours  of  4-day  schedules,  the  selec- 
tion of  workdays  is  not  uniform,  either  from 
Arm  to  firm  or  within  a  firm  (some  of  which 
operate  7  days  a  week  with  two  or  more 
work  forces) .  or  even  necessarily  for  the  same 
workers  week  after  week.  "Weekends"  may  be 
Friday  through  Sunday.  Saturday  through 
Monday,  or  even  In  midweek. 

ASGDMZNTS     FOR     AND     AGAINST 

In  further  evaluating  the  prospects  for  the 
4-day  week,  let  us  turn  now  to  the  argu- 
ments put  forward  by  its  supporters  and  its 
detractors. 

Pro.  The  4-day  week  was  introduced  by 
management.  This  represented  a  departure 
from  the  past,  for  Initiatives  in  proposing 
new  work  schedules  have  come  more  often 
from  labor. 

Greater  productivity  and  lower  unit  cost 
are  the  most  telling  arguments  put  forward 
by  management.  Higher  output  per  man- 
hour  Is  ascribed  largely  to  improved  morale 
that  results  in  reduced  absenteeism,  tardi- 
ness, and  turnover.  Higher  weekly  output 
also  Is  attributed  to  the  reduction  in  start- 
up and  close  down  time  relative  to  operating 
time,  and  the  keying  of  work  schedules  to 
processing  time  for  a  specific  operation 
rather  than  to  a  standard  workweek.  In  ad- 
dition, in  some  firms  that  have  shifted  to 
4-day  weeks  of  less  than  40  hours,  coffee 
breaks  have  been  discontinued  (although 
workers  may  have  coffee  at  their  machines 
or  desks) . 

Productivity  gain  Is  a  persuasive  argument 
on  two  counts.  First.  Increases  In  produc- 
tivity yield  benefits  that  Include  potential 
increases  in  the  standard  of  living  and  re- 
ductions In  worktlme.'"  Second,  growth  In 
productivity  has  lagged  In  recent  years,  with 
the  annual  rate  of  Increase  In  output  per 
man-hour  averaging  only  2  1  percent  from 
1966  to  1970,  in  comparison  with  3.0  for  the 
preceding  20  years." 

An  increase  In  "usable  leisure"  sums  up 
the  major  appeal  of  the  4-day  week  to 
workers.  Even  when  a  reduction  in  workdays 
Is  not  accompanied  by  a  reduction  In  weekly 
hours,  the  compression  of  worktlme  into  4 
days  extends  the  x«>«"kend  by  80  percent. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


A  reduction  in  commu'lnR  tlnip  adds 
further  appeal.  Travel  time  between  home 
and  w(  rkplace-  viewed  as  "lost  time"  by 
most  commuters  lias  b<^n  Increasing  for 
city  dwellers  a.s  wcil  as  for  those  who  live  in 
the  .suburbs  ■'  For  4-day-a-week  workers 
commu'.er  trips  are  reduced  by  20  percent. 
Traffic  congestion  might  be  reduced  as  well, 
as  the  smaller  trip  total  would  be  spread  out 
over  more  than  4  day.s 

Working  costs  such  as  commuting  fares, 
restaurant  lunches,  and  child  care  are  re- 
duced in  many  cases. 

These  arguments  sound  compelling.  But 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  observed  recently, 
"...  the  verdict  is  far  from  In.  Against  those 
employers  who  report  .  .  ,  t>eneflts  are  those 
who  foresee  almost  insuperable  obstacles  re- 
lated to  three-shift  operation  needs  and  other 
production  requirements.  Many  union  lead- 
ers regard  the  10-hour  day  as  retrogressive. 
.  .  .  Nor,  In  spite  of  flowing  testimonials.  Is 
It  clear  how  the  average  worker  feels  about 
It." 

Con.  Arguments  against  the  4-day  week 
center  on  the  possible  adverse  effect  on  the 
health  and  welfare  of  workers  anft.  In  the 
long  run_  on  productivity  and  on  costs.  (If 
the  4-day  week  evolves  Into  fewer  hours  In 
the  workweek,  the  first  concern  would  be 
removed.) 

The  health  and  safety  of  workers  was  a 
major  rationale  for  the  shortening  of  the 
workday  from  10  hoiu-s  to  8  hours  or  less. 
Improvements  in  technology  have  decreased 
the  physical  strain  of  work,  but  in  many 
work  situations  mental  and  emotional  strain 
has  increased.  On  the  other  band,  a  3-day 
weekend  may  provide  sufficient  rest  and  re- 
laxation to  sustain  the  worker  through  a 
4-day  week  of  10-hour  days.  More  experience 
with  4-day  weeks  should  Indicate  whether 
working  conditions,  attitudes,  and  values 
now  prevalent  lead  to  new  conclusions  about 
the  most  desirable  combination  of  workdays 
and  hours. 

Meanwhile,  Federal  and  State  statutes  and 
many  union  contracts  embody  the  concern 
that  long  days  have  a  deleterious  effect  on 
a  worker's  health  and  well-being  (and  on  his 
employment  opportunities).  Most  of  these 
reflect  this  concern  by  providing  for  overtime 
pay  at  premium  rates  after  8  hours  of  work. 
Collective  bargaining  agreements  can.  of 
course,  be  renegotiated  and  laws  can  be 
amended."  But  unless  they  are,  workers  cov- 
ered by  such  provisions  are  vmlikely  to  be  put 
on  4-day  40-hour  schedules,  or  on  any  4-day 
schedule  that  Increases  their  employer's  lia- 
bility for  overtime  payments. 

The  largest  group  of  workers  covered  by 
statutes  providing  for  overtime  pay  In  excess 
of  an  8-hour  day  are  those  directly  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government."  An  additional 
3.7  million  workers  employed  by  Government 
contractors  have  similar  coverage  under  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards 
Act  or  the  Walsh-Healey  Act." 

A  number  of  State  wage  and  hour  laws 
Impede  the  adoption  of  the  4-day  week  In 
one  way  or  another.  For  example,  State  re- 
strlctlotis  on  nuixlmum  dally  hours  for  wo- 
men mean  that  a  4-day  week  would  necessi- 
tate a  reduction  In  weekly  hours.  Restric- 
tions on  night  work  for  women  encumber 
the  flexible  scheduling  that  Is  vital  to  adapt 
the  4-day  week  to  round-the-clock  opera- 
tlon.s.  State  restrictions  pertaining  to  women 
workers  arp  eftslng,  however,  in  the  wake  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  subsequent 
court  decisions 

The  second  arg-ument  raised  against  the 
4-day  week— that  productivity  cannot  be 
sustained  In  the  long  run.  let  alone  In- 
creased— cannot  be  answered  definitively  on 
the  basis  of  available  experience. 

It  la  apparent,  however,  that  short-term 
productivity  gains  experienced  by  the  limited 


number  of  OmMaav^n  4-day  weeks  are  not 
necessarily  indtaBtfW  of  long  term  results 
on  a  large  scale  For  example  the  increawfl 
productivity  currently  rept)rted  by  4-day  tirnus 
Is  attributed  In  substantial  part  to  their  abil- 
ity to  hold  experienced  workers  and  recruit 
superior  workers.  Their  advantage  In  these 
respects  would  of  course  be  lost  If  the  4-day 
week  were  adopted  by  other  firms  that  com- 
pete for  the  same  labor.  Some  of  the  Im- 
provement may  be  a  short-lived  "Hawthorne 
effect."  It  Is  possible  also  that  the  low  pro- 
ductivity now  associated  with  the  last  day  of 
the  workweek  would  move  In  time  to  the  4th 
day  of  a  4-day  workweek  or  to  the  9th  or  10th 
hour  of  the  day. 

THE    PATH    AHEAD 

What  then  seem  to  be  the  proap«cta  for 
the  4-day  week.  In  view  of  basic  trends  in 
worktlme  and  the  major  arguments  pro  and 
con?  Some  observations  may  be  useful. 

1.  The  4 -day  week  can  be  expected  to 
spread,  but  It  Is  unlikely  ever  to  dominate 
work  schedules  to  the  same  extent  that  the 
5-day  week  has  for  almost  a  generation. 

The  5-day,  40-hour  week  represented  a  na- 
tional standard  based  on  worker  health  and 
etBclency  and  on  the  sharing  of  Jobs,  The 
Impetus  now  Is  for  work  schedules  designed 
to  fit  the  technological  and  other  require- 
ments of  an  Individual  firm  and  the  needs 
and  preferences  of  Its  workforce.  Rationaliza- 
tion rather  than  standardization  Is  the  guide- 
line. 

In  some  firms,  technological  requirements 
such  as  continuous  operations,  heavy  capital 
Investments,  or  other  special  situations  may 
indeed  create  Insurmountable  obstacles  for 
the  4-day  week.  Nor  Is  a  short  workweek  like- 
ly to  prove  popular  with  all  workers,  especial- 
ly If  It  Is  combined  with  longer  days  or  fewer 
breaks  In  the  day.  Some  with  family  responsi- 
bilities may  find  It  too  dUBctilt  to  adjust 
child  care  and  home  maintenance  to  a  long 
workday.  And  some,  who  are  highly  work- 
oriented,  may  miss  the  challenge  of  a  full 
week  of  work  (some  of  these,  of  course,  may 
try  to  fill  out  the  week  with  a  second  Job). 

2.  Support  for  the  4-day  week  may  shift. 
Although  management  gave  the  4-day  week 
Us  first  push,  this  came  primarily  from  small, 
lndei>endent  firms,'"  Large  corporations  are 
expressing  serious  reservations."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Initial  negative  reaction  of  union 
organizations — caused  largely  by  the  short 
workweek's  a.s8>clatlon  with  10-hour  days — 
could  be  modified  If  the  4-day  week  proves  a 
likely  vehicle  for  reducing  weekly  hours. 

Labor  organizations  are  not  likely  to  ac- 
cede to  10-hour  days  without  overtime  pay. 
The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  In  early 
August  1971,  for  example,  while  going  on 
record  In  favor  of  collective  bargaining  ef- 
forts to  reduce  working  hours  and  to  re- 
schedule workweek  arrangements  to  the  mu- 
tual satisfaction  of  unions  and  management, 
urged  the  rejection  of  proposals  to  drop  the 
requirement  of  time-and-one-half  pay  for 
over  8  hours  of  work  a  day  on  government 
contracts,'" 

Management  generally  has  envisaged  In- 
creased utilization  of  plant  and  equipment 
through  4  days  of  10  hours,  with  a  portion 
of  the  work  force  on  hand  each  day,  covering 
5  to  7  days  a  week  Labor's  attention  is  di- 
rected toward  the  3-day  weekend  and  the 
possibility  of  shorter  weekly  hours.  These 
differences  may   be  difficult  to  reconcile," 

3.  Although  the  4-day  work  week  has  been 
associated  with  "compressed  "  rather  than 
fewer  weekly  hours.  In  the  long  run  It  prob- 
ably will   be  shorter  In  hours  a^  well. 

How  nuich  the  reduction  in  weekly  hours 
will  be,  and  how  fast,  cannot  be  foreca.st  In 
the  long  term,  it  will  be  limited  by  the 
growth  of  productivity  by  the  distribution 
of  productivity  gains  between  reductions  In 
worktlme  and  Increases  In  goods,  and  by  the 
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»llooat>on     of     reductions     In     worktlme     t' 
other    areas.    Including    paid    vaciitluns 

An  averafre  gain  of  approximately  3  per- 
ceiu  a  vear  In  output  per  man-hour  is  ex- 
pect*^ during  the  1970's  *  If  all  these  were 
channeled  Into  reduclni;  weekly  hours,  a  4- 
day  32-hour  week  c  .uld  be  achieved  by  1980 
This  Is  highly  Improbable,  .still,  the  reduc- 
tion In  weekly  hours  m  the  1970k  rould  be 
larger  than  l:i  prevu  us  yearf  Other  pDSFlble 
applications  of  pr^-ductivlty  \r&luf — such  as 
Increases  In  years  of  srhotiin^;  and  paid  va- 
cation weeks  far  ttie  averafte  wt.rker  have 
shown  aubstaimal  gam  unt  e  :t»4U  and  may 
have  reduced  snmewl.at  the  p.-essure  lor  fur- 
ther advances  along  these  lines  thus  In- 
creasing the  pro-spects  for  reducing  the 
workweek  Moreover,  for  many  workers, 
basic  needs  lor  goods  and  basic  needs  for 
time,  for  rest  and  rt^iaxatlon  both  have  t>een 
met.  In  the  197Us.  more  than  ever  before, 
the  choice  between  more  go<xls  and  more 
leisure  will  be  a  matter  of  opting  for  a  par- 
ticular life  style. 

IMPACT     OF    SHORT    WORKWEIK 

As  the  4-day  week  spreads,  its  wider  effects 
wUl  become  evident.  Among  these  are  Its 
possible  Impact  on  the  total  supply  of  and 
demand  for  labor,  on  the  part-time  labor 
market,  and  on  workers  with  family  responsi- 
bilities, especially  women. 

Some  lncrea.se  in  employment  can  be 
anticipated  as  a  result  of  larger  markets  for 
leisure  goods  and  services — as  Henry  Ford 
recognized  In  1922.  when  he  pioneered  the 
5-day  week  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  automobiles.  Recreation,  transpor- 
tation, and  con.structlon  are  among  the  In- 
dustries  where  empU'vment   may   increase 

On  the  supply  side,  the  eflects  of  the  4 -day 
week  are  less  certain,  A  4-.d8y  week  accom- 
panied by  a  reduction  In  weekly  hours  prob- 
ably would  attract  more  married  women  to 
the  labor  force  and  might  also  encourage 
Bonte  older  workers  to  pastpone  retirement. 
A  10-hour  day.  however,  might  present  an 
additional  hurdle  to  full-time  employment 
of  women  with  family  reeponsibllltles,  since 
child  care — and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  prep- 
aration of  meals — cannot  be  relegated  to  the 
weekend,  however  long.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  might  prefer  long  workdays  that  per- 
mitted them  to  be  home  one  more  day  a 
week.  The  effect  of  the  4-day  week  on  the  en- 
try of  mothers  Into  the  labor  force  and  Its 
lmpllcatlor\s  for  additional  demands  for  child 
care  facilities  Is  particularly  Important,  since 
current  needs  for  day  care  already  far  out- 
strip the  resources  available. =' 

Demand  for  part-time  workers  also  might 
be  expected  to  Increase.  For  example.  In 
service,  manufacturing,  or  other  Industries 
that  require  round-the-clock  operation,  one 
part-time  shift  could  be  used  to  supple- 
ment two  10-hour  shifts.  Capital-intensive 
firms.  In  particular,  would  be  likely  to  make 
heavy  use  of  part-time  shifts.  In  moving  to 
a  4-day  week  of  10-hour  days.  In  addition, 
some  firms  probably  would  use  some  workers 
for  only  1  to  3  days  a  week.  In  order  to  ex- 
tend   their    operations    l>eyond    4    days. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  regular  part-time 
work  force  (traditionally  made  up  of  women, 
students,  and  older  workers)  might  experi- 
ence strong  competition  as  some  full -time 
workers  on  4-day  schedules  search  for  addi- 
tional hours  of  work.  The  proportion  of 
workers  who  hold  more  than  one  Job— the 
moonlighters — has  ranged  Ijetween  4  5  per- 
cent and  5.7  i>ercent  over  the  past  15  years  '^ 
This  proportion  could  lncrea.se.  although 
limited  experience  ol  firms  that  have  shifted 
to  the  4-day  week  In  the  past  year  suggests 
that  their  workers  are  more  Interested  In  a 
longer  weekend  than  In  a  second  Job  " 

The  4-day  week  raises  other  questions, 
both  social  and  economic,  to  which   no  de- 


fltiitive  answers  are  available  And  not  all  the 
questlor^s  have  been  raised  yet.  It  is  atUl 
true,  as  one  obse.-ver  wrote  in  1957  "What 
is  m<Tfci  needed  today  is  greater  experience 
with  the  4-day  week  .  .  .  Noihlixg  could  be 
more  welci.tue  tl.an  the  development  m  a 
number  <■!  major  areas  and  Industries  ol  a 
4-dav  week  .so  tliat  the  country  can  profit 
by    lias    experience.    -♦ 
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Reporttng   a   Revolution  in  Work   and 
Leisuri,  Twentt-Seven  4-Dat  F^ms 
(By  RlvaPoor) 
(RIva  Poor,  partner  in  Bursk  and  Poor  Pub- 
llablng    With    Edward    C     Bursk.   Editor   of 
The  Harvard  Business  Review,  Is  a  manaige- 
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what  <-dat  is 
This  book  is  an  objective  report  about  an 
innovation  in   work  scheduling  that  affects 
flrms'  profits  and  employees'  lives. 

The  4-day,  40  IwDur  workweek  is  a  fairly 
simple  reallocation  of  work  hours  from  S 
days  to  4  days  begun  at  over  2  dozen  Anwrl- 
can  firms  The  original  number  of  work  hours 
Is  maintained  lor  the  most  part;  but  because 
they  are  grouped  dlflerentlT,  there  is  a  change 
In  the  Impact  of  the  hours  on  the  perform- 
ance of  the  firm  and  on  the  usability  of  the 
employees'  leisure. 

Four-day  provides  advantages  for  both  the 
firm  and  Its  employees  By  lengthening  the 
workday,  the  employee  gets  a  S-day  weekend 
with  no  pay  loss.  The  firm  gets  a  wide  num- 
ber of  benefits  Including  Improvements  in 
output,  customer  relations,  flexibility  for 
overtime,  recruitment,  absenteeism,  turn- 
over, tardlnesf— and  employee  relations! 

Note  that  4  days  40  hours  is  not  the  4  days. 
32  hours  that  unions  are  beginning  to  talk 
about  again,  although  it  Is  possible  that  4— 4« 
could  lead  to  4-32,  and  will  probably  do  so 
In  the  long  run, 

VARIETV    OF    ARRANGEMENTS 

Although  the  book  Is  about  4  days  40 
hours — a  reschediillng  of  total  work  hours  on 
a  4-day  basis — not  all  4-day  employees  work 
10  hours  a  day  during  the  4  days  Some  firms 
receive  such  large  production  boosts  from 
converting  to  4-day  that  they  can  afford  to 
reduce  their  total  workweek  to  36  hours  and 
still  come  out  ahead  Others  do  not  have  a 
40-hour  week  to  begin  with,  so  dividing  their 
total  workweek  by  4  leaves  9  or  9^  hours  per 
day.  In  several  cases,  it  could  be  said  that 
the  workweek  Is  acttially  reduced  somewhat — 
but  lisualiy  not  by  much  because  generally, 
such  things  as  foregone  coffee  breaks  and 
fewer  start-up  times  compensate  for  the  re- 
duction. The  fewest  total  work  hours  among 
the  firms  Is  35  hours — at  a  new  division  of  a 
company  that  opened  Its  doors  with  the  4- 
day  week  a.s  part  of  its  plan  Take-home  pay 
Is  not  cut,  but  In  a  few  cases  there  is  a  pay 
raise  Incident  to  normal  labor  negotiations. 

Several  of  the  4-day  firms  are  open  for 
business  only  4  days  a  week;  two  have  a  4^2- 
day  week:  and  others  are  open  as  many  as  7, 
There  are  maiiy  variations,  too.  or.  which  days 
the  firms  are  open  on  their  iiumbers  of 
shifts,  their  purposes  for  being  on  4-day  ai>d 
their  restilts  Sometimes,  certain  types  of 
employees  are  not  Included  in  4-day — ^partic- 
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ularly,  sales  and  ahlpplng-and-recelvlng  de- 
partments. 

NEW    niECEDKNTS  BET 

A^lde  iTQxxx  scheduling  workers  ou  a  4 -day 
basis  In  Industries  where  it  had  not  been 
tried  before,  a  third  of  the  4-day  firms  set 
the  new  precedent  of  being  open  for  business 
Just  4  days  a  week.  Kyanize  Paints.  Inc..  does 
this  In  2  of  its  3  branches — in  Everett,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  in  Springfield,  Illinois — and 
plans  to  Institute  4-day  eventually  at  Its 
newly  acquired  Houston  plant. 

The  4-day  Tire  Stores  chain  of  8  stores  in 
California  Is  on  4-day  at  all  of  the  stores. 
Each  is  open  only  Thursday  through  Sunday, 
when  tire  sales  are  the  best. 

For  Auto  City,  only  the  night  shift  Is  on  4- 
day;  and  It  is  Monday  through  Thursday. 
The  manager  reports  it  is  difficult  to  set  up 
a  night  shift  on  a  5 -day  basis,  because  the 
men  don't  like  to  work  Fridays.  But  be  was 
able  to  recruit  18  skilled  engine  rebuilders  in 
2  weelu  by  advertising  the  4-day,  or  rather 
4-night,  shift. 

Some  firms  Intend  to  be  open  a  4-day  week, 
but  wind  up  doing  so  much  overtime  on  the 
fifth  day  that  it  is  hard  to  say  they  are  really 
open  Just  four  days  a  week.  Maybe  later  on 
they  will  be. 

NUMBCa    or    4-DAT    FIRMS 

This  book  reports  the  experiences  of  all  the 
4-day  firms  we  could  locate  in  the  United 
States  during  June.  July,  and  August.  1970,* 
Including  6  flnrLs  that  tried  it  and  abandoned 
It.  We  located  the  firms  through  Kenneth 
Wheeler  (see  Chapter  9) ,  through  other  4-day 
firms,  through  newspaper  and  magazine  men- 
tions, through  trade  associations,  and  so  on. 
We  report  both  the  pros  and  cona.  so  readers 
can  apply  their  own  Judgments  to  meet  their 
Individual  needs. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  more  4-day 
firms  than  we  located.  (Lately,  we  hear  of  a 
new  4-day  firm  every  day  or  so. ) 

We  report  on  27  firms.  I  interviewed  the 
management  of  e€u;h  of  these  firms  person- 
ally, moetly  by  telephone.  Seven  of  the  other 
authors  also  interviewed  many  of  the  firms; 
ftnd  hundreds  of  employees  gave  their  opin- 
ions In  several  dozen  personal  interviews  and 
In  scores  of  written  questionnaires. 

The  facts,  therefore,  have  been  analyzed 
by  several  professionals:  and  the  book  pre- 
sents their  several  viewpoints. 

WHAT'S    SIGNIFICANT    ABOUT    4-DAT? 

Whatever  our  current  workweek  is  today, 
or  on  any  day.  it  was  not  handed  down  to  us 
on  Mount  Sinai  by  the  Lord  Himself.  If  we 
find  ourselves  thinking  of  the  5-day  work- 
week— or  any  other  kind  of  workweek — eis  an 
Immutable  fact  of  life,  it  can  only  be  because 
we  are  simply  accustomed  to  it  that  way. 
For  about  half  of  the  United  States  popu- 
lation, those  people  under  35  years  old.  the 
workweek  is  in  a  sense  an  immutable  thing, 
because  they  have  always  known  it  one  way, 
6  days  long,  all  their  lives.  (In  many  coun- 
tries, the  workweek  is  stUl  6  days  long;  and 
In  these  countries  6-day  probably  seems  an 
Immutable  fact  of  life.)  Anyway,  I  know  that 
I,  Just  short  of  my  34th  birthday,  found  it 
amazing  to  come  across  a  page  one  article 
In  the  May  8,  1970.  Boston  Globe,  headed:  "A 
Happy  Revolution:  The  4-Day  Week."  by 
Ken  O.  BotwTlght.  It  seemed  so  simple  an 
Idea,  so  obviously  appropriate  to  so  many 
problems;  yet  simple  and  obvious  as  it  is.  so 
revolutionary  to  me.  (That  was  the  day  this 
book  liegan.) 

The  other  half  of  the  US.  can  remember 
when  the  5-day  week  was  not  standard,  when 
there  was  a  5'/j-day  week,  and  even  a  6-day 
W«ek.  Tbls  wasn't  so  long  ago,  either.   The 


•  Except  one  large  firm  that  we  heard  of 
through  a  third  party,  which  did  not  want  to 
be  cited. 


first  known  5-dav  week  appeared  in  the 
United  State.s  as  recently  as  1908.  and  was 
iiniq'ie  for  several  years  A  decade  later,  in 
lyib.  there  were  only  a  tiandful  of  5-day 
firms.  And  In  1929  otily  ."i  ;  of  the  .\merlcan 
labor  force  was  on  5-day 

What  was  there  before  these  da^s?  Simply 
this:  for  centuries  the  workweek  proceeded 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  6  days  a  week.  And  I 
wouldn't  be  surprlsecl  if  some  of  the  religious 
intensity  of  pre-twentieth  century  came 
Trom  the  relief  from  work  provided  by  a 
Sabbath  Sunday.  The  cavemen  probably 
hunted  7  days  a  week. 

The  point  Is,  the  workweek  really  was 
immutable  for  centuries,  and  probable  eons. 
It  is  only  recently  (since  the  Industrial 
Revolution)  that  the  workweek  has  begun 
to  change.  The  change  appears  to  be  an  ever 
more  rapidly  accelerating  one.  In  part  be- 
cause the  technology  that  makes  the  changes 
possible  is  ever  more  rapidly  improving. 

The  4-day  workweek  is  very  new — whether 
we're  talking  about  4  days,  32  hours  or  4 
days,  40  hours.  But  new  things,  if  they  work 
well,  have  a  way  of  catching  on  very  rapidly 
In  today's  world.  So  they  are  worth  looking 
at  when  they  arrive. 

The  4-day,  40-hour  workweek  has  recently 
arrived.  I'm  not  about  to  tell  you:  everyone 
Is  going  to  4-40  this  year,  so  watch  out.  And 
I'm  not  trying  to  sell  you  the  Idea  of  con- 
verting to  4-40.  But  I  am  saying  this:  4-40 
Is  new;  it  works  fairly  well;  and  the  covintry 
has  a  recent  history  of  moving  ever  more 
rapidly  to  shorter  and  shorter  workweeks. 
The  4-40,  4-32,  and  even  the  3-day  workweek 
will  probably  be  here  eventually.  So  let's 
look  at  4-40  now,  to  see  what  we  can  learn 
from  it.  And  let's  see  If  there  la  anything  we 
can  use  from  It  today,  for  today's  problems 
and  goals. 

vtjk  vu 
We  worked  very  quickly  (but  thoroughly) 
In  prepeirlng  this  book,  because  we  wanted 
to  bring  the  information  to  you  while  it  is 
still  timely  and  viseful.  Had  we  worked  at  the 
usual  pace  for  research  and  publication.  It 
seemed  conceivable  that  the  whole  country 
could  convert  to  4-day — or  even  to  3-day  (see 
Chapter  12) — before  you  could  read  it. 

Still,  a  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way 
to  the  printers,  so  to  speak.  With  all  the  rush 
and  the  remarkable  cooperation  of  the  4-day 
firms  and  authors.  Just  5  days  before  type- 
setting. Professor  Linda  Sprague  (see  Chap- 
ters 4  and  7)  brought  over  a  book  that  says 
word  for  word  nuiny  of  the  things  we  had 
written  for  you! 

Were  we  scooped?  Well,  sort  of.  It  was  a 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  book. 
The  Five-Day  Week  in  Manufacturing  Indus- 
tries, published  in  1929.'  Reading  it  was  a 
d^jd  vu  experience.  Apparently,  the  same  con- 
troversy raged  then  about  5-day  as  will  very 
probably  rage  about  4-day.  People  worried 
about:  Would  it  work?  Is  it  representative? 
Who's  doing  it?  How  do  they  work  it?  Is  it 
too  fatlg-jing?  What  happens  to  production? 
And  wages?  And  morale? 

In  1929.  the  NICB  reported  that  the  num- 
ber of  employees  on  6-day  was  "insignifi- 
cant." "only"  about  5%  of  the  work  force  at 
the  time  (500.000  on  5-day) .  This  is  far  more 
than  the  number  we  know  of  on  4-day  at 
present.  Other  contrasts  are  that  there  were 
few  continuous  process  firms  going  to  6-day, 
and  many  of  the  conversions  had  been  forced 
by  unions.  In  contrast  to  early  4-day  history, 
large  numbers  of  the  workers  were  in  print- 
ing, the  garment  industry,  and  the  building 
trades.  Also,  In  80%  of  the  cases  the  hours 
of  labor  were  reduced,  because  so  many  firms 
had  been  working  64-hours-a-week  schedules. 


'  Tbls  Is  the  source  of  the  5-day  statistics 
reported  In  this  Chapter, 


Thus,  numerous  employees  suffered  Income 
loss. 

These  factors  are  the  few  dissimilarities 
between  the  27  firms  we  report  on  here  and 
those  in  the  NICB  study.  Ours  InrUide  several 
continuous  process  firms:  all  Initiated  4-(l.iv 
through  management,  not  through  labor, 
and  none  are  in  printing  or  the  building 
trades  (although  one  is  in  garment  making). 
Ours  Involve  metals,  textile  manufacture, 
service,  retail  trade,  etc. 

Otherwise,  the  deja  vu  experience  Is  almost 
complete.  Both  then  and  now  the  firms  were 
predominantly  in  manufacturing,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Ford  Motor  (>Dmpany  then, 
the  firms  were  small.  NICB  reports  an  average 
of  156  workers.  Our  average  Is  185.  excluding 
Reader's  Digest  (3.500).  (Percentage  of  fe- 
male workers  is  dissimilar,  though:  25 <^  for 
6-day.  and  60%  for  4-day.)  In  both  cases 
many  began  the  new  schedule  as  a  summer 
or  temporary  experiment.  Some  firms  started 
and  then  abandoned  6-day  when  5-day  was 
new.  Just  as  some  firms  have  started  and 
abandoned  4-day. 

Results  were  also  remarkably  similar:  70% 
of  the  5-day  firms  had  no  loss  of  production, 
despite  being  on  reduced  hours.  But  some  of 
the  4-day,  40-hour  firms  have  increased  pro- 
duction considerably  I 

4 -OAT    HISTOBY    IN    THZ    OH.   INDUSTRY 

The  4-day  week  for  employees  is  not  so 
new  as  It  may  seem  at  first  glance.  Although 
I,  for  one,  didn't  know  about  this  until  I 
started  to  study  4-day.  drivers  of  fuel  oil  and 
gasoline  delivery  trucks  at  most  of  the  major 
oil  companies  have  been  on  4-day  scheduling 
for  the  past  30  years.  So.  the  Idea  is  only  new 
and  revolutionary  for  other  industries  that 
are  only  now  beginning  to  utilize  4-day,  or 
to  contemplate  it. 

At  the  oil  companies,  many  other  variations 
in  scheduling  drivers  were  tried  before  set- 
tling on  4-day.  Five  B-hour  days  left  Satur- 
days hanging.  Three  13 'j -hour  days  made 
the  men  too  tired  to  handle  the  trucks  safely. 
Alternating  the  3  days  of  work  was  not  effi- 
cient for  the  drivers  either.  Four-day  was  set- 
tled on  as  providing  the  best  utilization  of 
equipment  on  a  round-the-clock  beisls,  with- 
out undue  hazard  to  the  drivers. 

Between  the  10-hour  shifts  are  two  2-hour 
periods  to  service  the  trucks;  so  the  men  are 
not  held  up  by  repairs  when  their  shifts 
arrive.  If  a  seventh  day  is  needed,  as  It  some- 
times Is  in  winter,  the  men  go  on  overtime. 
A  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  dispatcher  said:  "The 
men  think  it's  terrific — they  love  the  4-d8y 
week.  It  gives  them  3  days  off.  And  It's  great 
for  vacations,  because  they  can  take  a  whole 
week,  when  they  want  to,  by  switching  their 
schedule  with  another  driver." 

Still,  the  4-day  week  is  not  universal  for  the 
drivers  in  this  industry.  As  a  representative 
of  Mobil  Oil  Corporation  said,  4-day  "has  met 
with  employee  resistance  in  some  geographi- 
cal locations.  Whether  drivers  work  on  this 
schedule,  or  on  the  more  normal  6-day  week. 
Is  governed  strictly  by  local  conditions."  Gulf 
adds  that  It  is  a  matter  of  different  traditions 
In  different  parts  of  the  country.  For  example, 
as  to  Sunday  work,  "You  won't  find  the  driv- 
ers working  Sundays  below  the  Mason-Dixon 
line,  east  of  the  Mississippi.  But  In  the  north, 
you've  got  the  bad  northern  weather  which 
makes  Sunday  deliveries  important." 

The  major  oil  companies  are  also  examples 
of  firms  that  provide  different  schedules  In 
the  same  firm  to  meet  differing  needs  of  pro- 
duction and  or  working  conditions  Accord- 
ing to  Gulf,  refineries  operate  three  8-hour 
shifts  a  day,  7  days  a  week;  and  the  men 
alternate  weekend  days.  For  drilling  sites, 
outside  contractors  may  be  hired,  and  these, 
in  turn,  hire  workers  on  varied  schedules. 
Some  of  the  drilling  sites  are  In  rennte  place.'* 
where  the  men  tu-e  away  from  home,  and 
there  Is  nothing  to  do  but  work,  eat  and 
sleep.  The  workers  work  13  hours  on  and 
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12  hours  off,  7  days  a  week,  for  4  to  6  weeks; 
and  then  take  2  to  3  week.*  off. 

There  are  other  Industries  too,  not  only 
those  where  the  men  are  away  from  home 
and  travelling,  where  the  schedules  may  vary 
with  the  work  situation.  As  Professor  Sprague 
points  out  in  her  article,  we  ought  to 
think  more  often  of  how  to  use  a  break  in 
the  mold  to  suit  our  needs  better.  Why  be 
tied  to  a  schedule  that  Is  not  optimum  for 
your  firm — or  for  a  division  of  your  firm? 

WHAT'S    IN    THIS    BOOK? 

What's  In  the  book?  The  answers  to  the 
following  questions:  Who's  doing  it?  Why? 
How?  With  what  advantages?  What  dis- 
advantages? And  where  might  it  lead  vts? 

In  a  later  section  in  this  article  you'll  find 
the  summary  statistics  on  the  27  firms;  and 
at  the  back  of  the  book,  there  are  short  com- 
pany profiles,  in  order  to  give  you  details  on 
what's  going  on  where. 

After  the  summary  data  on  the  27  firms, 
L.  Erlck  Kanter  provides  an  in-depth  view 
of  a  4_day  firm  In  "An  Industrial  Pioneer 
Rescued  by  the  4-Day  Week."  Lawrence 
Manufacturing,  the  oldest  textile  mill  in 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  (one  of  the  oldest  con- 
tmulng  firms  in  New  England)  had  to  do 
something  vigorous  about  recruitment,  or 
face  moving  out  or  closing  down.  Mr.  Kanter 
tells  us  how  they  made  the  decision,  how 
they  Implemented  4-day,  and  what  the  re- 
sults are  to  date  (ijositive). 

Mr.  Kanter  then  gives  us  a  profile  of  em- 
ployee reactions  at  Lawrence  and  at  several 
other  firms  In  his  "Thank  God  It's  Thurs- 
day!" The  reactions  are,  by  and  large,  very 
positive:  but  some  typical  negatives  are 
olven.  One  secretary  says:  "I  am  not  really 
involved  in  the  4-day  workweek  and  I  hope 
it  remains  that  way  .  .  .  Isn't  the  10-hour 
day  a  step  backwards?"  Another  woman, 
whose  office  Is  on  4-day.  writes:  "I  can  spend 
more  time  with  the  children  and  do  more 
sewing,  which  Is  my  hobby.  The  disadvan- 
tage Is  getting  up  on  Monday  morning,  but 
that  has  always  been  a  problem  with  me." 
Another  woman,  a  factory  worker  who  is 
very  pleased  with  4-day,  says:  "It's  less  ex- 
pensive to  travel  to  work  4  dayr.  instead  of  5; 
and  there  is  also  less  money  to  pay  out  to 
babysitters."  Muny  add  that  commuting  is 
now  easier. 

In  "Fewer  Days  or  Fewer  Hours,"  Professor 
Linda  Sprague  points  out  where  the  shorter 
workweek  fits  into  the  history  of  labor- 
management  battles  over  fewer  hours  and 
more  pay.  Until  now,  she  says  management 
has  always  fought  a  rear  guard  action. 

The  4-day  schedules  have  raised  legal 
problenva  for  some  firms,  particularly  where 
women  employees'  hours  of  labor  exceed 
state  regulations  requiring  fewer  hours  for 
women  than  for  men.  The  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  of  Oklahoma,  Tim  Leonard, 
gives  a  clearly  thought-out  ruling  which  has 
the  effect  of  law  In  Oklahoma.  His  argument 
goes  something  like  this:  (1)  If  women  are 
being  denied  the  opportunity  to  have  a  3- 
day  weekend,  because  the  state  law  doesnt 
permit  them  to  work  the  same  number  of 
hours  as  men,  then  women  are  being  dis- 
criminated against;  (2)  discrimination 
against  women  Is  against  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion; (3)  United  SUtes  law  has  precedent 
over  state  law;  (4)  therefore,  the  state  law 
regulating  women's  hours  Is  null  and  void: 
(5)  therefore,  women  can  work  as  long  a 
day  In  Oklahoma  as  men  can  He  Cites  rulings 
in  other  states  too  It  is  worth  hearing  about 
because  many  states  restrict  women's  hovirs; 
and  the  4-dBy  firms  frequently  have  to  deal 
with  these  restrictions.  Usually,  they  can 
get  waivers;  but  getting  waivers  takes  time 
and  money  With  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Leonard's  opinion,  the  4-day  firm  has 
extra  ammunition. 

D.  Qulnn  Mills,  Professor  of  Labor  Rela- 
tions at  the  Sloan  School  of   Management, 


Ma.s.sarhusetts  Institute  of  Technology  pre- 
dlct,£  4  dEvs.  40  hours,  will  not  catch  on.  In 
"Does  Organised  I^abor  Want  the  4-DBy 
Week'^"  Profe.ssor  Mills  polnt.s  out  that  al- 
iliough  the  employees  at  the  current  4-day 
frms  arc  e:.t!i(isiastic  about  4-day.  orga- 
nized labor  takes  a  dim  view  of  the  9-hour 
or  10-hour  day.  Unions  are  pushing  for  4-32, 
and  are  likely  to  resist  4-40  with  vigor;  but. 
he  says  the  reactions  of  the  unions  at  the 
4-day   firms  are  positive. 

In  "Breaking  the  5-Day  Mold."  Professor 
Spragu  •  spells  out  a  number  of  methods  to 
use  in  analyzing  your  scheduling  loads,  to 
determine  whether  4-day,  or  some  other 
schedule,  would  work  out  better  for  you. 
Break  the  mold,  by  all  means,  she  advises.  If 
you've  got  the  kind  of  customer  demand 
that  requires  It.  What  have  you  got  to  lose? 

In  'Interface  with  the  Outside  World," 
Grant  Doherty,  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
for  Kyanize  Paints,  tells  what  some  of  the 
pitfalls  can  be  when  you  change  your  sched- 
ule; and  tells  how  to  deal  with  them  so 
you  can  "cry  all  the  way  to  the  bank." 

Ken  Wheeler  published  one  of  the  very 
first  articles  on  4-day  (In  the  May/ June 
Issue  of  The  Harvard  Business  Review).  A 
management  coiisultant  who  specializes  In 
4-day  conversions,  he  now  tells  us:  "How  to 
handle  a  4-day  Conversion."  The  key  phrase, 
he  and  his  associate  Dr.  Philip  Bogdonoff  say, 
Itt  fji  iuf  fjiuiininy.  He  al:3u  iucluues  a  "De- 
cision Track  Analysis"  that  you  can  use  as  a 
quiz  to  see  how  much  4-day  might  or  might 
not  do  for  you. 

Jim  Steele,  a  Ph.D.  Candidate  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  and  I  report  a  survey  we 
did  of  168  employees  at  13  of  the  4-day  firms, 
in  '"Work  and  Leisure:  The  Reactions  of 
People  at  4-Day  Firms."  We  find  92%  of  the 
employees  are  pleased  about  4-day.  Of  the 
ncti'  employees,  34  out  of  44  stated  that  4- 
day  was  an  important  reason  for  their  Join- 
ing the  firm;  and  none  said  it  was  a  disad- 
vantage. We  also  tell  how  they  spend  their 
leisure.  Moonlighting  is  way  up  (a  fact  a 
number  of  firms  don't  mind:  some  actively 
encourage  !t) .  Such  things  as  camping,  travel, 
movies,  shows,  and  sports  are  much  bigger. 
Nine  out  of  168  have  purchased  vacation 
homes.  Only  6  people  say  they  are  bored. 
About  33%  report  Increased  spending;  and 
several  of  these  say  they've  finally  had  to 
cut  back.  Anyway,  whether  more  or  the  same 
amount  ol  spending,  the  patterns  of  spend- 
ing are  different  now. 

■Implications  for  Urban  America"  predicts 
how  uiban  growth  might  change  if  4-day  be- 
came widespread.  Although  Professor  Wil- 
liam W.  Nash,  Jr.,  of  Harvard,  did  not  see 
Jim's  and  my  employee  study,  he  predicted  a 
number  of  the  employees'  new  patterns  right 
on  the  nose!  From  these  predictions  of  new 
activity  patterns,  he  constructs  predictions 
about  land,  housing,  and  transportation  de- 
mand, noting  along  the  way  some  tips  for 
government,  and  for  the  private  Investor. 

One  of  the  differences  between  the  NICB's 
book  and  ours,  aside  from  theirs  being  on  5- 
day  and  ours  on  4-day,  is  that  theirs  was 
written  1 1  years  after  there  were  a  handful 
of  5-day  firms,  and  ours  is  only  a  year  after 
the  first  handful  of  4-day  firms.  Presumably, 
the  first  book  on  3-day  will  come  one  month 
after  the  first  3-day  firms!  But.  no;  the  first 
3-day  book  has  been  wTltten  before  the  fact 
by  economist  Dr.  Millard  C.  Faught  In  Chap- 
ter 12,  "The  3-Day  Revolution  to  Come."  Dr. 
Faught  explains  why  he  is  convinced  that  3- 
day  will  be  here,  and  be  here  soon.  He  sees  4- 
day  as  an  early  sign,  but  no  more  than  that. 

Three  final  notes:  "Buzzle  Bavasl's  4-d8y 
Plan  for  the  Baseball  World,"  a  short  Bibli- 
ography on  the  workweek,  for  aficionados, 
and  a  few  lines  about  the  authors. 

WHAT    IS    THIS    BOOK    trSKTITL    FORT 

It  should  be  useful  for: 
Company  decision  makers 


If  you've  decided  to  convert,  where  do  y./u 
go  to  leam  from  someone  else,  before  you 
plunge  ahead? 

If  you're  Just  musing  about  It,  where  do 
you  go  to  find  out  whether  to  consider  it 
seriously? 

If  you  have  some  unsolved  problems,  and 
you  are  not  thinking  of  4-day,  Is  there  some- 
thing here  that  may  turn  the  trick  lor  you? 

Union  men 

What's  behind  this  management  move? 

How  do  the  workers  feel   about  it? 

Business  analysts,  management  consult- 
ants, staff  advisors,  production  schedulers, 
personnel  men 

If  this  Is  what's  happening,  do  you  want 
to  know  about  it? 

Business  suppliers,  servicers,  recreation  In- 
dustries, land  developers,  urban  planners, 
government  men 

You,  too,  right? 

Students  of  history  and  observers  of  today's 
world 

Interesting,  Isn't  It? 

WHAT    KINDS    OF    FIRMS    ARE    ON    4-DAT? 

I  had  expected  to  find  great  similarity 
among  the  4-day  firms.  Instead,  the  diversity 
of  4-day  firms  is  amazing.  Types  of  business, 
for  example,  include  manufacture,  service, 
retail,  and  wholesale.  And  the  sizes  of  the 
firms,  the  production  proceivses  <of  manufac- 
turers), the  seasonality  of  demand,  the 
length  of  time  in  business,  the  locations,  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  labor  forces  are 
strikingly  dissimilar. 

The  major  threads  tying  the  firms  together 
are  their  purposes  for  trying  4-day:  concern 
for  employees'  welfare  and  incentive,  which 
will  be  discussed  below.  There  may  be  a  slight 
tendency  for  some  of  the  4 -day  firms  either 
to  be  more  labor-intensive  or  more  capital- 
intensive  than  other  firms  (in  other  words, 
somewhere  away  from  the  norm  for  firms): 
and  also  to  have  a  larger  proportion  of  fe- 
male employees  than  other  firms.  The  ac- 
companying List  of  4-Day  Firms  (on  page  24 ) 
shows  the  basic  statistics  for  each  of  the  27 
firms  studied. 

TYPES    OF    FIRMS 

Two  thirds  are  manufactiu-ers.  Their  fields 
are:  abrasives  products,  electronic  balancing 
devices,  foods  (both  frozen  and  delicatessen) , 
loudspeakers,  metal  castings,  missile  heads, 
paint  rollers,  paints  and  coatings  (2  firms). 
paper  lx)xes,  petroleum  products  (2),  pneu- 
matic accessories,  sheet  metal  fabrication 
(3),  textiles,  and  underwear.  (The  oil  com- 
panies are  on  4-day  for  deliveries  only.) 

The  4  reUU  firms  Include  clothing,  fast 
foods,  and  2  tire  store  chains  that  also  have 
commercial  and  wholesale  components.  One 
of  the  retail  firms  is  on  a  4"2-day  week,  at  its 
offices  only.  The  one  strictly  wholesale  firm 
Is  a  used-car  auctioneer.  The  4  service  firms 
Include:  architecture,  automatic  data  proc- 
e.sslng.  a  hospital,  and  a  major  publisher  that 
Is  on  a  4-4ay  week  in  May  only. 


4-da 


SEASONALITT 


Ten  have  seasonal  fluctuations  In  demand; 
seven  do  not. 

BATCH    PROCESS    OR   CONTINUOtlS    FLOW 

Three  manufacturers  labelled  their  proc- 
esses as  continuous;  4  said  they  were  some- 
where between  continuous  and  batch  process; 
and  9  were  batch  process  or  Job  shops. 

SINOU;    FIRMS    OR    MULTI-BRANCHES 

Twelve  of  the  27  are  single  firms;  that  is. 
one  firm,  one  location.  Fifteen  are  multi- 
branched;  ranging  from  two  divisions  in  dif- 
ferent states,  to  over  a  thousand  divisione  or 
franchises  across  the  nation  (1  firm)  or 
around  the  world  (2).  Eight  firms  have  3-7 
branches;  3  firms,  8-10;  and  1  has  1  locji.1 
office,  but  divisions  and  other  arrangementf 
around  the  world. 
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NumlMr  of 

NnMtoral 

'■'  '"■•■■ 

Location 

emptoyeas 

Typa 

Notes 

Ptame 

Location 

tnployaa* 

Typa 

Notes 

AmerlCM  lacquer 

Tampa,  Ha 

54 

mfc.  painti, 
Mcqaers,  etc 

Lawrence  Maairfac- 

Lawatl,  Mass 

>215 

mfg.  knit  fabrics. . 

multiple  locatioiis. 

*mlSal««atsC«L 

turin(  Co. 

oinorMi. 

McDonald's  Corpora- 

Chicago, ID 

>7U 

retail,  last  food 

multiple  locations; 

ALto  City.  Inc. 

East  Boston,  Mass. 

130 

wholesale  aato 
auction. 

Bifht  shift  only. 

tion. 

industry. 

4t«i  days  sum- 
mer only;  offices 

Bri.1(efDnJ  Foods  aad 

Anaheim.  Cafif.... 

■  240 

mtt-  frazan  faads 

discontinued 

only. 

Paciiini  Co. 

and«clic*- 
tessaiL 

4-day. 

Merrill  Engineering 
Laboratories. 

Denver,  Colo 

> 25-30 

mfg.  balancing 
and  aHgnini 

multiple  locations. 

Geo.  H.  BvUMd  Co.. 

Westboro,  Mass... 

120 

nff.  abrasives 

mfg.  electronic 

Inc. 

MiHao  Machine  Co... 

East  Weymouth, 

S 

C8rt)Ofinoaii 

Grand  Rapids, 

•  250 

mfg.  loadspaakeri 

discontinued 

Maas. 

components. 

liMtoslrwe. 

MkH. 

4-day. 

Mobil  Oil  Corporation 

Dearborn,  Mich 

>100 

mfg.  and  sale  of 

multiple  locations; 

CrocJier  Co.,  Ine 

Burlin(to«,  Mass. . 

44 

sheet  metal 
tabricatorv 

(one  of  many 
terminals). 

patroleum 
products 

drivers  only. 

Dalton  PrecisMM 

Cushini,  OUa 

'97 

preasioi>  metal 

multiple  locations 

Mother's  Tire  Co. 

Atlanta.  Ga 

■18 

Retail  and  whole- 

multiple locations; 

Divitiait 

castiac. 
retail  a*d  whole- 

sale  tirev 

discontinued 

4-(l»y  Tire  Stores 

Newport  BaKh, 

34 

multiple  locations. 

4-day. 

Calif. 

sala.  bres. 

New  En|land  Metal 

Maiden,  Mass 

26 

metal  fabrication.. 

Jules  Ciltetta 

f^orUi  Miami.  Fla.. 

■10 

retail  men's 
clothing. 

Spinning  Co..  Inc. 
C.  A.  Noigren  Co 

Uttleton,  Colo 

>500 

mfg.  pneumatic 

multiple  locations. 

4-da*. 
multiple  locations; 

accessories. 

Gulf  Oil  Corp  ,  (one 

Chelsea.  Mass   ... 

J  132 

mf(.  and  sale  of 

Reader's  Digest 

Pleasantville,  NY. 

3,500 

service,  publisher. 

multiple  locations; 

ol  many  lemiinals). 

pctrtleum  prod- 

drivers only. 

May  only. 

ucts. 

Rei  Paper  Box  Co., 

Braintree.  Mass 

S5 

mig  folding  paper 

K«i««s.  Lundberi  and 

f<ew  Yorli  City, 

■  400 

service,  archi- 

nuilliple  locations; 

„'"* 

boies. 

Wadilef. 

NY. 

tocts-enjiiieeis. 

discontinued 

Roger  Williams  Gen- 

Providence, R.I 

1,2C0 

service,  hospital  .. 

nursing  services 

ArcMectx. 

4-day. 

eral  Hospitat. 
Nathan  Solomon  and 

only. 

R.  C.  Hallow  Hetal  Co. 

Denvof.  Cola 

29 

metal  fabrication  . 

4 '4  days  summer 

Lowell,  Mass 

140 

mfg.  ladies'  sleep- 

only. 

Co.,  Inc. 

wear. 

Brainlree,  Mass  . . 

50 

mf{.  paint  roUers  . 

Name  withheld  by 

Massachusetts 

MOO 

service,  date 

multiple  locations. 

Kyanin  Paals,  lac. . . 

Lirerett.  Mass 

'115 

mfg.  paints,  pol- 
i*,  aoatinfx. 

> 

mulU(:le  locations. 

request. 

processing. 

1  Whan  tkey  were  on  4-day. 

CKOCXAPHIC    LOCATIOIf 

The  firms  are  located  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  In  some  cases,  throughout  the  world, 
but  home  ofOces  and  single  firms  are  more 
hesTlly  concentrate<l  on  the  etist  co«£t.  The 
BoBton  area  ha«  11  of  the  27  home  oflices. 
Three  home  cflSces  are  In  New  York,  and  1 
each  In  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania. 
Three  firms  are  In  the  south;  2  In  Florida, 
end  1  in  Georgia.  A  total  of  19  on  the  east 
coast.  Two  firms  are  In  California;  3  In  Den- 
ver; and  1  each  In  Chicago.  Oklahoma,  and 
Michigan.  Branches  are  Juat  about  aU  over 
the  country. 

The  concentration  of  firms  In  some  areas 
(Maaeachusetts.  Colorado,  Florida,  tuid  Cali- 
fornia) appears  to  be  ntore  a  function  of  bow 
mnoratlon  spreads  than  of  how  geography 
afTecta  buatneas  The  word  U  spread  by  local 
news  media  and  by  trade  aaaoclatlons.  Also, 
•ome  of  the  principals  are  acquainted  with 
each  other;  for  example,  several  of  the  prin- 
cipals at  Julaa  OlUette,  4  day  Tire,  and  Moth- 
er's Tire  have  worked  together  In  the  paat. 

TEAKS    IN    BVSUreSS 

Two  of  the  firnM  started  busineaa  In  the 
19th  ceniury;  one  In  1824,  and  one  In  1800. 
The  newest  firm  Is  about  1  "-i  years  old,  aiul 
op«.Qed  Its  butlness  on  4-day — 4  day  Tire 
Stores,  with  8  branches.  Only  a  few  other 
firms  have  been  In  buslnees  for  leas  than  5 
years 

SIZE    or   THE    nXMS 

Judging  by  their  numtjers  of  employees. 
there  la  a  large  distribution  of  sizes.  About 
one  third  of  the  firms  have  215  or  more  em- 
ployees (the  largest  Is  8JW0) :  about  one  third 
have  100-140  employeea:  and  only  a  little 
over  a  third  have  f*w«r  than  06  employees. 

JTore  than  half  of  4-day  firms  have  100  or 
more  emplofeea 

Nua.ber  of  Number 

e.   ployeea:  of  flrma 

6-l«   -       S 

216-U   8 

lOO-lM 8 

216-260    8 

400-700 8 

1»0  3,«» a 

Total    J7 


r 


■  Does  not  include  those  at  branches. 


The  figures  actually  underrepresent  the 
number  of  employees  at  4-day  firms,  ( 1 )  be- 
cause at  the  oil  companies  we  could  count 
only  the  2  terminals  we  Interviewed,  exclud- 
ing those  we  did  not  Interview  (since  It  was 
difficult  to  get  correct  Information);  and 
(2)  because  lor  most  of  the  firms  we  did  not 
count  employees  at  branch  ofBces  and 
franchises.  McDonald's,  for  Instance,  has 
1,400  restaurants  ahlch  are  not  Included. 
In  a  dense,  the  added  Information  la  not 
fctrlctly  neoeastuy:  we  have  established  the 
minimum  figures  which  are  more  Interesting 
than  the  out-slzes. 

While  4-day  Is  not  (so  far)  a  very-blg- 
buslness  phenomenon,  it  Is  not  a  tlny-bu«l- 
ness  phenomenon,  either.  The  median  niun- 
bet  of  employees  Is  116,  which  Ls  well  above 
the  median  size  of  businesses  In  the  United 
States.  (And  the  mean  average  la  300;  or  185 
excluding  the  largest  firm.) 

pp.opOimoN  or  males  and  rcMALES 
The  proportion  of  female  workers  at  4 -day 
firms  Is  about  60:40  which  Is  greater  than  the 
proportion  of  females  at  firms  around  the 
country  (40  60).  The  range  In  percent  of 
females  Is  from  zero  at  one  firm  to  95  Co 
at  several.  (The  25%  females  on  5-day.  when 
5-day  first  began,  reflected  the  average  num- 
ber of  women  working  then.) 

aVrXACE   ACE 

Average  age  of  4-day  workers  Is  about  35 
years.  The  range  of  averages  at  the  firms  is  29 
to  42  years. 

AvntACE  sENiosmr 

Average  seniority  la  about  6  years.  Tb« 
range  of  averace  seniority  is  from  ■/»  year 
to  16  years. 

roSWARD-LOOKIMG   mMS 

Several  of  the  firms  are  pioneers  with  otlier 
new  personnel  practices.  Reader's  Digest  has 
had  the  36-hour  week  for  many  years.  C.  A. 
Norgren  was  one  of  the  first  firms  to  have 
employee  profit -sh a rtr^c  ntid  wage  oontlnua- 
tion  for  factory  w  rKf,  i-,  times  of  slcknaaa 
or  accident. 

tMrLEMENTATION 

When?  The  dates  on  which  the  firms  we 
know  of  converted  to  4-day  range  from  1940 
through  today. 


Afosf  ftrms  started  4-Say  in  1909  or  later 
Dates:  Number  of  firms 

1940 a 

1960    1 

i9«a  — 2 

1966 1 

1909   15 

1870,  SO  far 6 

Total   27 

Several  of  the  early  4-day  experiments  were 
discontinued  (1960-1962).  Thus,  aside  from 
oil  firms,  there  la  only  one  other  firm  with 
extensive  4-day  experience — Merrill  Engi- 
neering Laboratories,  with  5Vi  years  on  4-day. 
The  others  have  6  months  to  1  '-i  year's  ex- 
perience. 

Many  of  the  firms  approached  4-day  on  an 
experimental  basis.  Fourteen  said  they  had 
trial  periods  for  4-day  ranging  from  1  month 
to  1  year.  Only  6  said  they  simply  planned 
4-dBy,  and  then  plunged  ahead.  Almost  all 
firms  consulted  with  employees,  beforehand, 
in  one  way  or  another. 

PBOPOBTION   or  I.ABOB  FOaCE  ON  4-DAT 

The  27  firms  and  branches  that  we  Inter- 
viewed had  6,800  employees  on  4-day  out  of 
8,300  (a  viinimum  of  1.500  are  not  on  4-day, 
since  In  many  cases  there  are  other  un- 
counted workers  at  uncounted  branches — • 
most  of  which  are  not  on  4-day).  The  pro- 
portions of  4-day  workers  nt  the  firms  range 
from  a  high  of  lOO'r  on  4-day  at  several  firms 
to  a  low  of  8%  at  one  firm  and  28%  at  an- 
other. The  mean  Bvera^e  on  4-day  at  these 
firms  la  a  maximum  of  80% . 

Who  Is  excluded  from  *-day7  The  salesmen 
at  manuf lecturing  firms  are  always  excluded 
from  4-day,  since  the  people  they  sell  to  are 
working  on  5-day  The  next  most  frequently 
excluded  are  the  managers.  Shipping  and  re- 
ceiving are  next,  and.  finally,  offlce  workers. 

Half  of  the  women  at  4-day  firms  are  on 
4-day.  antl  half  are  not  excluding  the  largest 
firm.  If  the  largest  firm  U  included,  75°;  of 
the  women  are  on  4-day.  But  there  are  9 
firms  that  have  none  of  their  women  on  4- 
day.  In  mo«t  caaes.  tln«  w.>m^n  are  excluded 
l>«oause  tiiere  1.1  a  n<-<*d  fc^r  prxluctlon  to  t>e 
OP.  •!   li.i  .     n    ■;  ''  r  •)-]>•  .'T.ce  'f>  h?  npfn  ^  dAV"i 

In  a  few  ras*s.  the  women  are  excluded  b^- 
«!'!!"■«'  ■fio  ^-'■rv.  wiv^  •'.'ih'Kfi.re  ;ha!  !•  n-uld  ob- 
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tain  a  waiver  of  the  restrictions  against  long 
hourfl  for  women,  (In  these  oases,  we  were 
able  to  assist  the  flrm.s  by  Informing  them 
that  waivers  are  ot>tainable  in  most  states. 
that  many  flrm.s  have  received  them  i 

Gene.'-ally.  the  Arms  with  women  on  the 
types  of  4-day  schedules  that  violate  their 
state's  regulations  first  try  the  schedule,  and 
then,  after  trying  it,  obtain  a  waiver.  (More 
about  waivers  In  Chapters  5  and  9.) 

In  several  of  the  firms,  employees  are  given 
a  ctiolce  of  4-day  or  5-day;  so  that  there  are 
4-day  and  5-day  workers  working  side  by  side 
on  their  different  schedules.  Firms  that  han- 
dle the  4-day  adoption  process  In  this  fashion 
(by  Individual  choice)  tend  to  report  that 
more  and  more  workers  elect  4-day  as  time 
goes  by.  The  27  short  profiles  (in  Appendix 
A)  provide  a  few  examples  of  firms  starting 
with  50'-i  electing  4-day.  and  getting  80% 
after  a  month,  and  100%  after  a  year. 

WHT    DO    THEY    DO    IT? 

In  every  case  that  we  know  of,  the  4-day 
idea  was  Initiated  by  management,  and  not 
by  labor.  Also,  it  was  a  top  management  In- 
novation. Why? 


IT.e  firms  choose  4-day  to  gain  a  variety 
(.>;  advantages  The  most  prevalent  purpcjses 
ii.vulve  labor.  The  27  firms  cited  49  labor 
rp.LS.'Hs  and   22   non-labor  reasons   for  4-day 

The  labor  reasons,  ii;  order  of  p-ealest 
frequency,  are.  more  inceritlve.  belter  mo- 
rale, or  belter  living  conditions  for  em- 
ployees, reduction  of  latxir  cos's  as  a  per- 
centage of  sales;  recruitment  of  more  labor; 
recruitment  of  better  labor;  reduction  of 
absenteeism;  and  or  reduction  of  tftrdir,e.ss 
or  turnover. 

The  non-labor  reasons,  in  cwder  of  fre- 
quency, are:  increased  output;  decreased 
production  costs;  reduction  of  other  non- 
labor  costs  (for  example,  better  utilization  of 
capital  equipment);  Improved  throughput; 
better  sales  promotion;  and  or  better  profits 
on  sales. 

Several  firms  have  been  innovators  in  per- 
sonnel policies  in  the  past,  and  are  simply 
continuing  their  precedents.  The  Readers 
Digest,  for  instance,  has  been  on  a  35-hour 
week  for  years;  and  DeWltt  Wallace.  Co- 
Chairman,  says  their  4-day  week  puts  the 
Digest  once  again  in  the  forefront  of  what 
he  Is  convinced  will  be  a  major  trend. 

CHART  OF  4-DAY  FIRMS'  HOURS,  DAYS,  AND  SHIFTS 


The  4 -day  Idea  hMBtgKtUA  In  a  variety  of 
ways  as  mentioned  tfNVbere.  but  one  m^- 
p«^:i  of  4-day  Is  common  to  all  the  4 -day 
de<:i>ioris  4-day  is  seen  as  providing  advan- 
'.jiges  siniuitaneoitsiy  to  the  firm  and  to 
;ab^;r  The-  ad'>  ar.lages  t<;  the  firrr.  are  varied; 
but  for  lat>or.  It  Is  the  ?-diiy  weeiipnd. 

HOW     DOES     THE     WORKWFIK     i-  HANGX? 

Most  firms  had  l>een  working  hours  above 
the  average  for  the  U.S.A.  So.  although  the 
firms  in  many  cases  reduced  the  number  of 
hours  in  their  workweeks,  the  total  hours 
they  now  have  in  the  workweeks  are  by  and 
large  not  far  below  the  national  average. 
The  median  numt>eT  of  hours  in  the  work- 
weeks at  the  4-day  firms  (excluding  over- 
time) is  36,  and  the  mean  average  Is  36.7. 
In  comparison,  the  mean  average  for  the 
United  States  In  1969  is  37.0  hours — a  differ- 
ence of  only  03. 

The  current  hours  in  the  4-day  firms'  work- 
weeks are  given  in  the  Chart  of  Hours.  Days, 
and  Shifts,  below.  All  rest  bre*ks  and  lunch 
breaks  are  omitted  from  the  count;  and  the 
totals  are  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  hour. 


Hours  par  weak 


Days  open  per  weak 
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Number 
of  firms 
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Numt)er 
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39. 
38. 
37. 
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s[^      h      ,o\ 


Shirts 
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of  firms 
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per  week 

Dirs  open 
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Number 
of  firms 
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Numbv 
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35  . 
34  . 
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3 

4H 
4 

3 
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2 

24 

4 

1 
IH 
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Madiaa  =  36 

Total  "  27 

Madias  •=  5 

TaM°27      a 

le«aa-  1 

TalBl«27 

Note— flumbers  In  perentheses  Indicile  the  number  o(  firms  in  that  celegory  that  discontinued      ^rms,  eicept  possibly ,  that  3  ol  tham  were  open  lot  business  only  4  days,  and  3  are  at  or  beto»  it>« 
4-day-a  total  of  b  firms   There  appears  to  be  no  particular  significance  lo  the  pattern  lor  these      median  number  ol  work  hour^  lor  the  group. 


Of  the  firms  for  which  there  Is  both  before 
and  after  information,  4  firms  increased  their 
total  hours,  and  13  decreased  their  hours. 
Both  the  mean  and  the  median  average  de- 
creases for  all  17  firms  were  1  hoiu-  and  10 
minutes.  The  increases  ranged  from  16  min- 
utes to  I  hour.  The  decreases  ranged  from 
30  minutes  to  4  hours.  The  median  reduction 
for  the  13  firms  was  about  1  hour  and  45 
minutes,  and  the  mean  average  was  very 
close.  For  10  firms,  no  comparison  could  be 
made,  either  because  we  collected  no  before 
Information  (4  firms),  or  t>ecause  there  was 
no  basis  for  comparison  (4  new  firms  opened 
on  4-day,  and  3  other  firms  converted  to  4- 
day  30  years  ago). 

Sixteen  of  the  firms  have  'i-hour  lunches; 
two  have  %-hour  lunches;  and  none  reports 
a  1-hour  lunch.  But  only  3  firms  reduced 
their  lunch  periods. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  firms  are  open  for 
business  varying  numbers  of  days  per  week, 
hours  per  day.  and  shifts  per  day  Nine  firms 
are  open  only  4  days  a  week;  2  are  open  4'-;; 
days,  summer  only;  or  May  only;  and  8  are 
open  6":,  days  or  more.  The  median  is  6 
days.  Seventeen  firms  have  1  shift  only.  Eight 
have  a  or  a^  shifu.  (The  a'^  shifts  usvially 
run  two  10-hour  shifts,  sometimes  with  two 
a-hour  shifts,  sometimes  with  one  4-hour 
shift.) 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
reduction  of  one  days  work  hours  naturally 
brings  an  accompanying  reduction  in  the 
weeks  total  numl>er  of  rest,  coffee,  wash-up, 
and  lunch  breaks.  The  firm  also  gets  less 
start-up  and  stoppage  (in  effect,  gets  more 
workhours  in  the  new  week  when  the  .-^me 
numt)er  of  work  hiuir.s  i^.  cinpreased  Into 
the  4  days).  Even  when  ihe  new  week  has 
fewer  total  work  hours  there  can  also  t>e 
overall  gains  from  having  fewer  start-up^ 
and  breaks  to  pay  for  In  addition  In  h.  n.e 
cases,  firms  that  reduced  the  workweek  a.v- 
eliminated  or  reduced  wjme  breaks  gaming- 
8tm  noor*  production  hours  lAl*..  nu«)i  ftnn.s 
bad  been  working  hours  atxne  the  aierage 
tat  theU.S.A  J 


WHAT    HAPPENS    TO    THI    WACE    BILL? 

Most  of  the  firms  pay  for  a  standard  40 
hours  a  week,  regardless  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of  hours  in  their  new  standard  work- 
week. There  was  no  change  in  weekly  pav- 
check  for  17  of  the  22  firms  for  which  a 
before  and  after  comparison  is  practicable 
(those  firms  that  have  recent  prior  experi- 
ence on  non-4-day  schedules)  The  flrnis 
usually  have  held  the  paycheck  constant  by 
Juggling  their  interpretation  of  straight  hours 
and  overtime  hours  counting  some  prior 
straight  time  hours  as  overtime  hours.  Some 
simply  gave  a  rate  Increase  while  reducing 
the  total  hours  paid  for 

Of  the  5  firms  that  changed  their  pay- 
checks, only  1  reduced  It  i  by  reducing  ttie 
numl>er  of  hours  the  payche<?k  u  calculated 
oni  One  of  the  4  that  increa.>ied  their  pav- 
checks  Increeised  t>oth  their  workweek  and 
their  paycheck  by  1  hour  i  workweek,  actvi- 
ally  by  50  minutest.  One  increased  it.«  work- 
week by  50  minutes  and  Its  paycheck  by  a 
full  10%.  The  2  other  firms  increased  their 
pay  rates  to  compensate  for  Inflation  al- 
though they  decreased  work  hours 

The  paychecks'  t>eing  as  high  or  Ingher 
than  t>efore  4 -day  nieans  that  most  wiTke.-^ 
received  an  liicrea.^e  In  rate  of  pay  t>evause 
moot  are  working  fewer  hours  for  the  same 
total  payc.neck  Even  if  we  allow  for  fewer 
paid  brejiks  and  lor  greaier  amounts  ol  pro- 
dvictlve  workllme.  there  i?  still  an  effective 
Increase  In  rate  of  pay  Of  c<.>urse  I^>r  thoee 
at  the  4  firms  wf.h  absoJute  increases  m 
paycheck,  the  increase  in  rate  of  pay  is  stiil 
higher  F\>r  the  one  firm  with  a  reduced  pay- 
check, the  generally  frequent  opport unity 
for  overtime  may  make  the  workers  ixmie 
out  ahead  ar.vwa,  i.hey  get  to  (>vertiuie 
s^KUier  in  tiie  week 

-*TTEND.^Nv  1      BCNt  S     SYSTEMS 

.\  t>.iiius  system  was  lnstltute^.1  tiy  3  of  t.'ie 
r.rins  that  redviced  their  workweek  and  Cy 
J  that  increased  It  ITielr  workweeksi  a.'-e  »p- 
proxiiuatel.v  36  hours  excluding  bre»k>  Ein- 
pi<.>ye«s   are    ^>aid   fur   40  proviaed    that    they 


work  the  full  36  hours.  If  U.e\  w^rk  le;^ 
than  36  because  of  lateness  or  absence,  they 
lose  some  of  their  standard  pay  for  that  tune 
and  also  some  or  all  of  their  weekly  attend- 
ance bonus.  (Only  1  oi  the  4  hrms  still  has 
attendance  problems;  and  that  firm  reports 
the  severity  of  Its  problem  is  reduced  i  Fines 
are  not  levied  when  there  are  tx:)na  f.de  rea- 
sons for  lateness  or  absence 

The  bonus  system  gives  a  higher  pay  ru;e 
to  those  workers  who  chCKise  to  work  the 
amount  time  the  firm  reqtiires.  and  a  lower 
rate  to  those  workers  who  choose  to  work 
what  the  &rm  regards  as  a  less  desirable 
amount.  This  pay  difference  can  be  viewed  as 
a  differential  rate  for  more  amd  less  desirable 
workers  or  as  a  form  of  overtime. 

OVSBTtMS 

Almost  all  the  firms  have,  and  pay,  over- 
ti.me  for  hours  tseyond  their  new  standard 
w  rkweek  Many  are  Job  shOf>s  or  have  sea- 
sonal va.natlons  in  demand  But  some  firms 
have  no  occasion  for  overtime,  or  have  ail 
employees  c  :i  salary  or  at  piecework  pay 
rates  wi;h  a  guarantee  against  piecework. 
In  each  if  the  ftrms  that  does  have  over- 
time It  is  handled  differently  The  method 
seems  to  be  tied  to  the  way  in  which  the 
firm  s  ived  the  dilemma  of  maintaining  the 
same  weeh.y  v>aycheck  for  a  new  work 
.sihedule  with  fewer  hoiu^  in  It  Some  pay 
overtime  each  day  for  hours  atiove  theur 
new  daiiy  schedule  (»boT«  8,  9.  9'j.  etc.). 
Others  pay  overtime  only  for  those  hours 
at  the  end  cf  the  week  that  exceed  what- 
ever the  new  standard  total  is  i  ranging  frooa 
34  to  40)  -^  few  pay  overtime  only  when  the 
tiouri  exceed  their  old  standard  workweek. 
»H.<;    RFM".  rs- 

TTie  greatest  ntunl)er  of  impr\.>vements 
sought  were  m  labor  factors,  and  it  Is  In 
labor  factors  that  the  greatest  numb«r  of 
uupruveaienis  are  obtained.  iS«e  Table  of 
PurfK^ifs  and  Results.)  The  27  firms 
cited  77  improvmante  in  labor  lactura.  Ttk« 
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most  freqii^rit  ^>«'nefit  is  Incentive,  morale,  or 
^jelter  livlnR  mndltlons  for  employe**,  and 
the  Reconrt  ni(-«t  frequent  Ik  reduotlon  nl 
fcfwenteelsm  M5  of  22  flnnai  The  other  tm- 
pr    vetnentn.    Ui    nrrjer    <jf    frequency  of   men" 


Perlsrnuoci  cjtetories 


PurpoM 
tCK  4-djy 


Abseat«*ism 

8«neM  Of  incentiM'. 

C«U 

OvartiaM 

Racmitjiwiit:  mot*'.. 
Recruitment;  bfftlttr*.. 

Tirdioess 

Iu(no»«r 

Total 


« 

IS 
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77 


'  r hang*  I  ft  «ii'jr^l^  iN%%  us^<*  i-'-  »  -"wi^ure 

'  Numner  ot  jop*ii:j(iOr^  «J(^  use  !  »i  j  measure. 

'  La$e  Jf  :  ecfuft'nef  t  wai  use:  iS  i  ';e3S  uie 

•  All  uKl  (ddad  c<aU  are  compenuied  for  by  increased  prtxivtion  aod  talM. 


tlon,  are:  Increased  number  of  ]ob  applica- 
tions: ea-ster  recniilment;  reduction  In  Iab<^r 
costs  an  a  percentage  f)f  sales,  reduced  ttirn- 
oyer;  reduced  tardiness;  and  reduced  over- 
time. 

TABIE  OF  PURPOSES  AND  RfSULTS 
[TiM  irm  ftawaliy  oMiiMd  mor*  Hun  tlity  kad  %im^t\ 


A  striking  result  Is  that  the  firms  gener- 
ally obtained  more  improvemeuts  than  they 
had  looked  for  This  was  especially  preva- 
lent among  non-labor  factors,  where  they 
Cited  48  Imorovements. 
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Pertoimaitc*  Catactriei 


PurpOM 
iDi  4  day 


Results  on  4-(lay 
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Nentabor  factors: 

Costs  
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»  All  discontinued  4-da» 

•  Cofnpeosated  for  by  sales;  to  profilj  are  the  same. 


Note:  Not  all  firms  answered  all  questions. 


Output  was  up  for  12  firms.  Production 
costs  were  down  for  10  firms.  Proflts  were  up 
for  8  firms:  and  customer  service  was  t)etter 
for  7.  (Note:  not  all  firms  answered  In  all 
categories  The  questions  of  purposes  and  re- 
sults were  unstructured,  and  categories  were 
se^  up  after  the  firms'  answers  were  col- 
lected ) 

Incresses  in  total  output  and  In  through- 
put were  obteilned  in  many  cases  at  firms 
where  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  had  been 
reduced  It  is  sometimes  said  that  irioet  flrin* 
'.perate  at.  !es.s  that;  peak  effiiiency  The  ques- 
tion !s  why''  The  results  of  4-day  firms  In- 
dica-e  that  total  ntimljer  (  f  hoiini  <>n  the  Job 
:s  less  critical  t<^>  output  than  other  fa<-t>irfi, 
SiM-h  as  diBtrlbtitl  )n  of  hours  and  employees' 
wiihnfrnesK  t/i  prT>dU(  e 

S>ime  of  the  firms  f<  ui;d  ^iirt<e  dKadvan- 
t*«e«  Twelve  firms  found  whediUnK  more 
complex  on  4-day.  but  none  dl.icoi, tinned  4- 
day  for  this  reas<-n  (In  fact  none  of  the 
flrm.s  (h.o  r:!;,  nrie  4-dttv  even  mentioned 
havlnjj  more  ronspien  whedullnjir  I  Other 
disadvantajjes  '••'(•<i  hv  v>me  of  the  rtrms  that 
are  pii-a%ed  -Aith  4-d»v  are  fatlf^ue  for  em- 
piove«>s  inf-reased  workload  fr>r  <upervl»)ni  or 
mana«rement  ar.d  :.,h1ppin(f  and  receiving 
prohlems  for  .(^rm.s  open  only  4  days  The  Arms 
claim  that  these  dlsadvantage-i  are  more 
Iha-     !-.  riipensated   for  by  the  advan1a(re« 

'Ihf  5  f,r;i;.s  'fiat  aisctintirr.;ed  4-(1av  r-ited 
diaadvai.tages  thai  injne  of  the  ...tlier  nrni.s 
mentioned  complaints  by  ernplciyees.  po<>r 
customer  service,  and  worsened  ability  to 
promote  sales  The  flrnis  tiial  discontinued 
4-day  ^-ited  •;.,  .•.ljt.c  types  of  advan-ages 
that  th-  -h.T  "rT;.^  did  II  appears  that  the 
types  of  fa<  urs  that  they  alone  had  dllllciilty 
with  are  therefore  critical  factors.  None  of 
the  other  22  fotxnd  problems  In  critical  areas 

On  the  whole,  advantages  far  outweigh  dis- 
advantages, and  more  advantages  were  ob- 
tained than  had  been  anticipated.  Some  of 
the  advantages,  though,  pajtlctjlarly  easier 
recruitment  will  be  temporary  If  4-day  be- 
eomes  widespread 

WHT     SOME    riEMS     DISCONTIKtTE     4 -DAT 

The  5  firms  that  discontinued  4-day  after 
trying  it  for  several  months  to  a  year's  time 
or  so  have  a  variety  of  dllTerent  reasons,  and 
have  very  few  things  In  oocnmon  with  each 
otli«T.  except  that  tfaey  report  disadvantages 
that  none  of  th«  other  flrma  report.  There 
are  2  mantifacturers.  2  retailers,  and  1  serv- 
ice flrm. 

Three  have  customer-related  reasons  for 
tflaootttlBtilrg  4-diay.  The  archltecture- 
•ngtrwrtug  firm  found  come  major  clients 
wers  dlaaatlsfied  with  the  urtarallabUlty  of 
ktH  personael.  Theu-  purpose  for  U7tD(  l-day 


for  the  summer  was  to  encourage  vacations 
at  other  times  in  the  year,  to  keep  the  work 
force  more  even  throughout  the  year  But, 
although  the  employes  liked  it.  and  though 
the  firm  found  It  had  more  flexibility  for 
dealing  with  a  suddenly  increased  work  load, 
and  BO  on.  they  had  to  discontinue  It.  The 
firm  reports  it  would  like  to  go  on  4-day  again 
In  the  future  when  there  Is  a  new  set  of 
clients. 

Two  retail  firms — one.  a  discount  men's 
clothing  sUire,  the  other  a  discount  tire  store 
chain  -  were  both  new  flrirts  w^hen  they  tried 
4-day  (Only  4  out  of  the  27  studied  are  new 
tlrms  )  Not  enough  cu.stomers  showed  up 
The  owner  of  the  clothing  st.ore  savs  he  could 
not  aJIord  U:  risk  further  experiment  after  a 
few  months  trial  One  of  the  owners  of  the 
lire  sU)re  said  his  stores  could  not  afl>)rd  t.o 
sfH-nd  enough  on  pn>motkin  u^  make  4-day 
work  out  He.  too  says  he  would  like  to  try 
4-day  aKain.  with  a  bi^fger  promotional  budg- 
et Hie  purjj.j.se  behind  tliese  retailers'  moves 
Ui  4-day  wa-s  to  keep  labor  cof.tj!  down  and 
als<}  have  the  firms  l>e  dlfTerent  enough  to 
attrai  I  customers  eashy 

The  mail u,' act urers  rea«<inR  are  unrelated 
One.  in  f.'ozen  fcxxlR  and  del|cate«;fieii,  tried 
4-day  when  the  worklr«id  vfLs  hijfh  and  a  key 
consideration  was  utilization  of  equipment — 
a  7-day  20- hours-a-day  week  When  the 
workloBd  dropped  the  (rreater  dimcultles 
lor  management  beiame  key  so  4-dav  » as 
dr.jpped  1"he  owner  comments  thf.t  thev  were 
pleased  with  4-day  when   they   needed   It 

Another  manufacturer  of  loudspeakers 
says  he  went  on  4-day  for  his  employees' 
sake  arid  also  because  the  firm  would  get 
better  productivity  with  fevier  stajt-ups. 
After  a  year  60«&';  of  the  girls  were  dis- 
gruntled so  It  was  discontinued  He  says  he 
feels  he  was  at  fault  for  not  presenting  4- 
day  thoroughly  He  calls  It  "a  failure  of 
leadership." 

As  to  characteristics  that  the  firms  have  In 
common  or  have  In  confra.sf  to  the  firms  re- 
maining on  4-dny  there  Is  little  to  report 
aside  from  the  fact  that  2  of  them  are  new 
fry  small  retailers:  that  3  have  ctistomer 
problems:  that  3  of  them  were  among  the 
earlu-fct  4-day  starts  (2  In  1962:  1  in  I9«0): 
and  that  none  are  h>c,ited  In  New  England. 
The  other  chairacterl sties  nt  the  pattern  of 
the  continuing  4-day  firms  except  that  none 
of  these  firms  had  better  recruitment  as  a 
primary  purpose  for  4-day  which  Is  an  Im- 
portant reason  for  many  other  firms. 
A   Nirrr  on  acTAiunu 

The  4  retailers  are  McDonald  »  Past  Pood«. 
4  day  Tire  Btorea.  Mother's  Tire  Stores,  snd 
J  ales  Odlette's  dltoovnt  mena  clothlnf.  Mc- 


Donald's Is  on  4-day  In  Its  offices  only;  and. 
there,  only  In  the  summer.  Mother's  and 
Jules  Gillette  discontinued  4-day. 

So,  basically,  there  la  only  one  set  of  retail 
stores  on  4-day,  the  4-day  Tire  chain.  The 
owners  say  4-day  Is  good  for  keeping  their 
costs  and  prices  under  those  of  the  com- 
petition, and  that  4-day  has  had  advertising 
value.  Unlike  the  other  2  retail  stores,  they 
promoted  4-day  very  heavily — $100,000  In 
their  first  year  of  operation.  Secondly,  they 
are  open  Thursday  through  Sunday,  the 
other  2  were  closed  Sundays.  Thirdly,  they 
have  a  40-hour  week,  while  the  others  had 
36  and  35  respectively 

I  think  that  each  of  tliese  factors — pro- 
motion budget  for  the  new  s'ores  (all  3  were 
new)  .  Sunday  openii.g.  and  4-hour  to  5-hour 
difference  in  hours  ojiened  -played  a  part  In 
the  results  The  California  tire  stores  also 
have  the  advantage  of  beiiip  in  a  district 
where  Sunday  sales  are  txith  legally  per- 
mitted and  socially  accep'ed 

These  3  retailers  prtj-.  ide  an  example  of 
retail  stores  being  open  for  4  days  only:  but 
not  an  example  of  retjiU  stores  uaing  4-day 
manpower  schedviUng  on  5-day.  6-day.  or 
7-day  openings,  which  Is  another  alternative 
to  cr  insider  Could  4-day  be  useful  to  a  re- 
taller  oi>en  5  or  more  days?  It  has  not  been 
tried,  to  our  knowledge:  yet  it  may  be  w  )rth 
exploring.  (See  Chapter  7  for  scheduling 
Ideas.) 

HOW    DO   THE    FIRMS   EVAHJATE    4-DAT7 

After  giving  specifics,  moot  of  the  firms 
were  asked  to  give  their  overall  relictions.  Im- 
pressions, and  Judgments  of  what  4-day  la 
doing  for  the  flrm.  Here  axe  their  evaluations. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  4-day  week,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  it  is  doiit^  for 
your  company? 

Feelings:  Firms 

Very  satlafisd IJ 

Satisfied   „ 3 

IrullfTerent . . 8 

Too  soon  to  tell 6 

Discontinued 6 

Total 27 

Would  you  recommend  it  to  others? 
Recommendations:                                       Firms 
Yea 11 

Depends  on  typs . . . 5 

No,  they  don't  know  bow  to  use  It 1 

Total _ n 

Would  you  do  It  ajaln?  Te«=aO;  lfo=l 
(total  — 21).  Two  of  the  afflrmatlve  firms  are 
firms  that  discontinued  4-day.  Both  say  they 
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plan  to  try  4-day  again  The  1  negative  firm 
Is  also  a  flrm  that  dLscontlnued  4-day  Even 
the  firms  that  said  they  felt  Indifferent  to 
4-c'8y  say  they  are  pleased  they  tried  4-day, 
and  would  do  It  again. 

Would  you  do  It  In  the  same  way?  Yes—  12; 
No  =  8  (total -201.  Here  are  the  things  that 
they  would  do  differently  (the  last  two  com- 
ments are  from  firms  that  discontinued 
4 -day) : 

1.  Would  pay  overtime  after  the  8th  hour 
In  a  day.  to  provide  more  Incentive. 

2.  Would  .settle  vacation  days  and  their 
rate  of  pay  before  converting,  to  avoid  dis- 
putes afterwards. 

3.  Would  allow  old  employees  an  extra  day 
off  each  month  without  deducting  from  the 
bonus,  but  not  new  recruits;  to  discourage 
abuse  and  to  reward  employees  who  work 
more  years  at  the  flrm. 

4.  Would  advertise  itself  more  heavily,  to 
make  the  firm  better  known  and  to  bring 
more  customers. 

5.  Would  change  other  plant  rules  at  the 
time  of  Introducing  4-day.  to  get  Improved 
work  rules  at  a  more  favorable  time.  An 
exchange  of  favors. 

6.  Would  spend  more  time  explaining  and 
pursuadlng  employees  to  choose  the  4-day 
option,  rather  than  5-day  option;  so  fewer 
new  workers  would  need  to  be  hired  and 
trained  for  the  4 -day  .shift. 

7.  Would  spend  more  on  advertising,  be- 
cause feel.s  4-day  could  have  worked  for  the 
new  flrm  had  they  spent  more. 

8.  Would  spend  more  time  explaining  and 
Introducing  4-day  to  the  employees,  so  they 
would  accept  It 

Do  you  expect  any  erosion  of  gains  you've 
made  on  4-day.  or  any  problems  in  the  long 
run?  Yes  =  2;  No=13;  Don't  know-^1  (total 
^16).  Those  saying  yea  felt  they  would  lose 
their  current  advantage  In  recruiting  as  4-d8y 
spreads. 

ASS    SOME    riKMS    PAYING    HICHXa    WAGES    THAN 
THEY      NEED     TO? 

Since  many  4-day  firms  report  long  wait- 
ing lines  for  Jobs  where  once  there  were  few 
or  no  applicants,  It  raises  the  question:  are 
they  overpaying  by  paying  the  same  wages 
they  used  to? 

As  discussed  above,  although  there  were 
very  few  pay  Increases,  the  reduction  of  hours 
means  an  Increased  rate  of  pay  There  is  also 
less  money  being  spent  on  trajLsportatlon  to 
and  from  work  and.  In  some  cases,  on  baby- 
sitters. These  are  effective  pay  Increases  for 
employees,  though  small  ones 

But  there  Is  an  additional  effect  of  the 
4-day  week.  The  reallocation  of  work  hourti 
also  means,  of  course  a  reallocation  of  leisure 
hours.  The  same  number  of  leisure  hours 
appears  to  be  much  niore  valuable  bunched 
together  on  4-day  than  when  spread  out,  as 
on  5-day.  Chapter  10  and  other  Chapters 
report  the  workers  sayii.g  they  axe  able  to  do 
things  on  tlie  S-dav  weekend  that  they  could 
not  do  on  a  a-day  weekend  and  so  forth  This 
means  an  Increase  It.  the  .marginal  utility  of 
the  leisure  hours  ai.d,  therefore,  a  boost  to 
a  higher  level  of  salisJaction  for  the  con- 
sumer of  the  t'  tul  packuge  of  leisure  and 
wage  Income  .Aisr,  because  traii.sportatlon  to 
and  from  work  is  now  generallv  le.ss  time- 
consuming  there  is  an  absolute  Increase  In 
the  number  of  ielaure  hours  available,  which 
are  now  mi.)re  valuable  hours 

In  short.  4-day  provides  increa-spd  pa)  rate 
decreased  expenses  more  leisure  hours  and 
a  distribution  cf  leisure  hours  that  makab 
them  more  useful  and  more  valuable  whetiier 
they  are  used  for  leisure  or  for  gaining  addi- 
tional Income  at  a  second  Job  Any  one  of 
these  alone  la  a  benefit  to  the  workers  lYi- 
gether,  they  make  a  vastly  improved  "pay' 
package  for  the  same  Job 

Most  of  this  vast  Improven^ent  In  "pay'  l.s 
not  taxable,  either,  which  makes  It  even 
better  Considering  that  monetary  pay  In- 
creeises  are  generally  very  quickly  eiiten  away 
by  both  a  rising  tax  rate  and  also  spiralling 
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inflation.  4-dBv  Is  one  of  the  very  few  types 
of  pay  Increases  a  worker  can  collect  which 
he  can  also  retain  Intact  over  time! 

The  change  is  not  a  total  advantage  of 
course  There  Is  a  trade-ofi  against  some 
additional  fatigue  on  the  Job  from  the  longer 
hours;  and  also  some  Inconveniencf  m  mesh- 
ing the  4-day  schedule  with  family,  friends, 
and  Institutions  still  on  5-day.  Still,  the 
workers  seem  to  come  out  ahead. 

The  answer  to  whether  F*ay  Is  too  high 
must  Include  the  Improvements  the  firms 
obtAln.  If  proflts  are  Improved  on  the  same 
or  a  If.ss^r  witge  bill,  as  many  firms  re- 
port, some  of  this  Improvement  may  Justify 
the  higher  "pay"  package  for  the  workers. 
The  que.slUm  is  probably  unanswerable  In 
terms  of  logic  or  ethics,  and  only  answerable 
In  terms  of  action  (One  firm  reported  pay- 
ing lower  wages  to  new  4-day  employees.) 
The  answer  is;  to  experiment 

wnx  rr  catch  on? 

Any  effort  to  predict  whether  4-day  will 
spread  has  the  advantage  of  looking  back 
on  the  advent  and  spread  of  the  5-day  week 
lu  the  U -S  A  There  are  many  similarities 
In  the  2  phenomena  Both  started  with  rela- 
tively small  businesses,  both  with  pre- 
domlnauily  miinufacturiJig  firms,  both  with 
some  firms  abandoning  11  along  the  way.  and 
both  in  order  to  give  a  b.'neht  to  labor  at 
little  or  no  cost  to  the  firm.  In  both  caj^s 
output  did  not  suffer,  although  the  4-day 
results  are  much  better  than  5-day  since 
tliere  is  less  reduction  in  total  hours  with 
4-day. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  parallels,  to 
me,  is  the  Innovation's  emerging  In  New  Eng- 
land. New  England,  particularly  Massachu- 
setts, has  been  a  continual  hotbed  of  Inno- 
vation. In  a  country  that  has  done  a  lot  of 
Innovating.  Massachusetts  vk-as  the  first  state 
to  have  laws  restricting  females'  hours  of 
labor  to  protect  them  from  abuse  ( 1879) ,  the 
first  state  to  offer  free  public  education;  the 
home  of  the  Suffragette  movement;  and  now 
the  home  of  the  women's  liberation  move- 
ment; and  so  forth.  The  first  5-day  firm 
started  here  in  1908;  and  the  first  4-day 
firms  as  well  Why  this  happens  I  cannot 
say.  but  it  Is  fascinating  that  beneficial  1:.- 
novatlons  repeatedly  occur  at  and  spread 
from  the  long-established  northeast  coast. 
the  heart  of  ttie  so-called   Est-ablishment 

Unlike  5-day,  4-day  !.«  taking  place  at  man- 
agements' Initiative  while  unions  m  other  In- 
dustries are  stlil  on  5-day.  but  are  pushing 
for  4-32  Pour-day  l.s  taking  place  during  a 
reces.slon.  when  proflts  are  being  squeezed 
and  also  whe-i  many  molds  are  b-^mg  brr  ken 

FVc.ir-day  Is  a  reallocation  of  work  hours 
and  occasionally,  a  .small  reduction  as  well 
by  firin.s  that  had  uorkwe<>ks  longer  thaii 
the  average  for  the  U  .S  It  is  u.suallv  a 
year-round  occurrence,  but  sonietimef  a  sum- 
mer thing  It  usually  begins  as  an  experi- 
ment, or  on  a  trial  basis,  and  usually  is  a 
conversion  from  5-day.  but  sometimes  new 
firms  o[)en  with  4-day 

This  tx.>t..k  wai>  written  primarily  to  be  ust'- 
ful  to  people  who  have  decisions  to  make  It 
Is  based  on  a  carefixl  study  of  4-day  firms  bv 
professional  busme.ss  analy&us.  and  practi- 
tioners And  all  the  facts  are  rejKrted  along 
with  thflr  opinions,  both  pro  and  ccni.  The 
reader  can.  therefore  draw  his  own  con- 
rluslonii. 

A  number  of  us  see  4-day  a.s  part  of  today's 
niold-breaking,  and  see  ti.>day  s  muld-break- 
ing    as   a   thing    of   ever- increasing   pace 

In  my  opinion,  4-day  will  spread,  and  spread 
rapidly,  because  It  works  well  Firms,  by  and 
large  are  more  efficient  on  4-day,  and  em- 
ployees, by  and  large,  are  better  off  with  a  3- 
day  weekend  It  may  also  be  better  for  the  na- 
tion- If  firms  are  more  productive  on  4-day 
then  4-dBy  has  p<^>tential  for  increasing  the 
ONF 

Whether  or  not  4-day  spread.s  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  4-day  experiments  are  happen- 


ing at  a  moment  in  history  when  many  other 
nations  (Russia,  for  one  example)  have  only 
Just  recently  reduced  their  workweek  from 
6  days  to  5.  and  much  of  Europe,  for  instance, 
is  still  on  6-day.  Conservative  Americans  may 
rejoice  In  this  example  of  the  benefits  of 
our  brand  of  capitalism  But  there  is  stUl 
more  to  it. 

We  note  a  startling  reverse  in  who  actually 
constitutes  the  leisure  class  In  America  Over 
the  past  decades,  managers  and  professionals 
have  come  to  work  Increasingly  longer  hours 
and  more  days  per  week  Mean»hlle  labor 
has  tended  to  work  increas.ngly  fewer  hours 
and  fewer  days  Tlils  is  not  a  complaint — 
merely  a  conxmeni  on   .American   life  today 

Whether  4-day  spreads  or  not  now  that 
It's  here,  let's  see  what  we  nan  do  »Tth  it  How 
can  we  use  it  to  meet  our  goals  today?  Par- 
tlciriariy.  what  11  anything  can  it  do  for  you? 


ADMINISTRATIONS  PROGRAM  TO 
INCREASE  DEPOSITS  IN  MINORIT\- 
BANKS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hoa^e  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  tMr.  Frenzei,  '  is  recognized 
for  5  mmutes. 

M.'  FRENZEX  Mr  Speaker,  a  largely 
'ai'irt\c>giiized  contern  of  Uie  Nixcn  ad- 
nunLsirauon  is  it-s  desi.'-e  to  increase  de- 
posius  of  minonty  owned  and  minority 
operated  bank^  Evidence  of  this  concern 
IS  the  adniinistratiGn'.s  profrress  t-o  move 
$35  million  m  F'edera!  deposits  tc  minor- 
ity national  banks. 

Under  S<.-crei,an'  of  ihe  Treasurj'.  C.  E. 
Walker,  reported  on  Uie  successlul  prx>g- 
ress  of  the  program  to  a  Subcommittee 
of  the  Banking  and  ("urrcncv  Committee 
this  week. 

Under  Secretary  Walker  stated  that 
thi5  month  Federal  deposits  m  minority 
owned  national  banks  had  reached  and 
surpai.sed  the  $35  miiiion  go-ai.  In  addi- 
tion the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Department  of  tiie  Tretisurv  nave 
concurreniiy  conducted  a  campaign  to 
send  new  pnvate  State  and  local  govern- 
ment deposits  tc-i  these  bank? 

Partially  a.?  a  result  of  this  admm.istra- 
tion's  action.'^,  and  partiallj-  as  a  result 
of  Uieir  own  aggressive  salesmaiuihip,  the 
35  minority  owned  commerciaJ  banks 
have  had  a  growth  of  40  percent  m  de- 
posit.'; for  the  .vear  ending  1971  I  take 
great  pride  m  noting  that  the  only 
minority  owned  bank  m  Minnesota. 
which  IS  located  just  outside  of  my  dis- 
trict, had  an  increase  of  135  percent  in 
'Jus  period 

Secretary  Walker  made  it  clear  to  the 
committee  that  he  is  pleased  with  the 
progress  so  far  but  there  is  room  for 
plenty  more  Specifically,  the  increased 
deposits  have  c.'-eated  a  need  for  greater 
capital,  and  there  is  a  need  for  less  vola- 
ule.  long  term  deposits 

I  applaud  the  adniiru-stratiorj  s  eSorl^ 
to  help  minonty  owned  baiiks  increase 
and  expand  their  .ser>ices  to  their  collec- 
tive clientel  1  welcome  and  encourage 
further  efforts 

Secretarj'  Walkers  formal  statement 
IS  printed  below  along  with  the  table 
showing  the  minority  owned  banks  and 
their  deposit  increases,  and  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  Nauonal  Banker? 
Association— the  industry  association  of 
minority  owned  banks — to  Pr«adent 
Nixon  recogmizing  the  f^ne  work  the  ad- 
ministrarion  has  done. 
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OfPOSlI   TRiNOiiN  MINORITY-OWNED  COMMERCIAL  BANKS.  TOTAL  DEPOSITS 
Pfldir  (mount  in  thotisf  ndi| 


October  27,  1971 


Bank 


Sapt.  30, 
1970 


Stpl.  30. 
1971 


P»rc«nt 
increase 


Bank  of  Finance,  los  Anjtta 

Pan  American  National  Bank,  Los  Anfalat. 

Industiial  Bank.  Washington.  DC 

United  Commanity  Bank.  Washmfton,  D.C 

Tke  Bank  at  Miami   .   

Citi/ens  Trust  Co  .  Atlairta.... 

Caivef  State  Bank   Savannah,  6a , 

Independenrf  Banl^    ChicafO 

Seaway  Naftona'  Bank    Chicafe .., 

Oou(lass  Stale  Hank    Kansas  City,  Kans 

Unity  Bank  an.)  lu^t  Co  .  Roiburv.  Mass . 

fifs'  Indepenrieiice  National  Bank.  Detroit 

fits'  F"»>TKsu'h  Natm.ui  Bank    Minneapotis. .. 
Swop>'  r'atkiyav  National  Bank    Kansas  City,  j 

Gateiway  National  (ianh   si   touts... 

Centinel  Bank  »(  laos.  New  Meiico 

Banco  Credity  f  Ahotio  Ponceno.'  N»w  Yofk.. 

Banco  de  Ponce.'  New  *oik... 

Banco  Popular  de  Pnerlo  Res.'  New  York 

Freedoa  Nataaal  Bank.  New  Yetk 


==T 


IM. 

u 

n, 

7, 

u. 

24. 

3, 
13. 
20. 
10. 

9. 
'3. 

3, 
•  7, 

9. 
•3. 

5, 
M, 
38. 
38. 


847 
047 
IW 
014 
060 
b93 
348 
014 
677 
(B7 

900 
575 
000 
606 
555 
6M 
169 
721 
985 


$17. 7U 
15.855 
25.124 
11,246 
23.593 
29.337 
4,260 
21,891 
26,472 
U.  113 
10.277 

>  17.000 

8.420 

13,911 

14,325 

5.359 

7.574 

85.  220 

53.488 

46.207 


19.6 
21.5 
18.8 
60.3 
67.9 
19.3 
27.2 
68.2 
28.0 
10  8 
7.7 
335.9 
135.5 
98.7 
49.  1 
50.7 
33.3 
32.8 
38.1 
18.5 


Bank 


SepL  30, 
1976 


Sept  30. 
1971 


Percent 
increase 


Madwnics  li  Farmars  Bank.  Durham,  N.C J20  353  {26  636 

Unity  Slate  Bank,  Dayton,  Ohio '595  3,071 

Freedom  Bank  ot  finance,  Portland  Ora| . '\        1,900  3  709 

Victory  Savin js  Bank.  Columbia.  S.C 1.,"        2!  737  3.409 

Tri-State  Bank,  Memphis.  Tenn "11"                      9  610  13  841 

Citiiens  Savmts  Bank  A  Trust  Co..  Nashvilla* '..\.'..'.        ?!  151  6581 

Pan  American  National  Bank,  Houston . 1.535  4.209 

Riverside  National  Bank,  Houston .                               6  193  7  983 

First  Stale  Bank,  Oanyille,  Va '..'..'.""'.""        4438  5618 

Consolidated  Bank  (  Trust  Co..  Richmond '.'.'.'.'.'.".              ll!710  14180 

Liberty  Bank  ol  Seattle  3,789  5.847 

Total  131  banks) 396.515  543.509 

Add  banks  not  open  September  30.  1970; 

Banco  del  Pueblo.  Santa  Ana 1.560 

Pan  American  National  Bank.  Union  City,  ri.J "    ...  2  086 

Atlantic  National  Bank.  Norlolk .'....".."..'...".'.'""  '468 

North  Milwaukee  Slate  Bank ""I""""I""""  4.379 

Total  at  September  30.  1971 552,002 


30.9 

416.1 

96.2 

24.6 

44.0 

(-8.0) 

174.2 

28.9 

26.6 

21  1 

54. 3 


37.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

39.  r 


■  Appniimale  anosnts  as  lurnishwl  via  phoaa.  wlual  amd^nts  Ml 
>  Fifure  not  available  via  phone;  amoant  shown  is  Irom  OcHber  28. 


ivailabla. 
1970  call  report 


•  Oaposits  rtported  represent  New  York  City  offices  only. 

'  Includes  a  large  city  account  which  is  maintained  with  several  banks  on  a  regular  rotating  basis 
and  was  not  with  the  Cituens  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co  in  September  1971. 


STATEklENT  ON    .ADM  t.NIST«ATIOM'S   PSOCBAM  T!^ 

iMcucAss  Deposits  in  Minoutt  Bakks  bt 

UlTOm  SlOCTAST  OF  THE  T^EAatTBT.  C?R.4ItI.Re 

B.   Wauux.  Oct.  36.   1971 

On  July  6.  1971.  In  a  hearing  Ijefore  th« 
Suboommlttee  on  International  Finance  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  ComnUtte«, 
Hepreaentatlve  Henry  Reuas  stated  that  the 
Administration's  program  to  move  $36  mllUoa 
In  P^er&l  deposits  Into  mluorlty-owned  com- 
mercial banks  over  a  12-ini)nth  p<rrlod  (Octo- 
ber  1970  to  Octofcier  1971)  wras  'a  miserable 
failure"  Later,  on  September  28,  1971,  Mr. 
Reuss  inserted  a  similar  statement  Into  th« 

CoNOXBSIOHAI.    RSCOSS. 

Mr.  Reuas  Is  wrong.  The  record  on  the  pro- 
gram ts  now  almost  fully  complete,  and  It 
indicates    that   the   program    waa   a  success. 

Item:  Deposits  In  the  35  minority  owned 
commercial  banks  (37  owned  by  Blacks.  8  by 
Bpanlsh-speaktnc  Amprl-ari.%  )  Increased  from 
$397  million  .m  .S«'ptcni!>^r  in  1970  to  $552 
million  on  S«";jf»-mt*r  io.  iiiTl  This  was  a 
growth  (if  «:,>fs  n.r  n,  or  almost  40  percent. 
(See  attai;-tie<!   -.tini- 

ThB  gru»u:  uH^  spread  well  among  tb$ 
Individual  i.i.si:Ui;;uns.  Thirteen  had  a 
growth  rate  that  exceeded  the  average  of  40 
percent.  Only  one  experienced  a  decline  In 
deposits  (refiectltig  primarily  the  shift  of  a 
larj^  rotating  city  account),  and  a  second 
\.-\A  «.  k-r  At.^i  rn'.c  'it  only  7  7  percent  (dur- 
-    t   ,1   ,  frt.'     '  riiiiria^ement  reorganization). 

lUm  !  hi-  sf^ctflc  target  for  Federal  (!«■- 
posits  \»a-  r>-a(  ;..-d  in  October  and  we  esti- 
mate that  a  I  me  present  tliae  the  increase 
amounts  to  $40  mllllou — $5  million  more 
than  the  goal — with  additional  commitment* 
promising  continuing   g^rowtb    in   the   total. 

Item  The  Department  of  Commerce  con- 
currently  conducted  a  campaign  to  attract 
$45  million  In  private  deposits  to  the  banks 
As  Indicated  above.  nci.-F-il-rn:  ;,!»-;>. >m'j*  r  -f* 
by  over  $100  million,  :.  •  a.  r  Atui;  run 
be  attributed  to  the  prut;r  .  .  H  .  •he  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  ■ .  .~  n.--  ;tiat  ttie 
private-sector  pfwrmn  '*:i;  eas:;)  fiave  at- 
Uacted  $100  mill:  ti  ver^i^  tlie  %Hf>  mlllh.n 
goal)    by  'tie  end     'f    1^71 

Item  'I'he  ^'^e^uletit  ',!  t'ne  Sh.;v-;  a.:  Bn  k - 
«T»  AasO-'iat-i'MJ  I  trade  .i-MKx.-iation  f  r  Mie 
minority  tmnk*  1  wrm*  President  Nix  i  n 
Oct/.^ber  :">  iW"'  hppliiud: -.t?  ttie  .-  .<  .ew  t 
the  !'f>'r<i!j  ii;.d  '  :'Ji->:  a;.  NBA  rt-r-, ,, .,;  r-  •!.  :. 
tb»   Mialter         Hje    If  in    .,.    a''ai|jed 

COttClu.'^'  •'!       I  he   pT'.-^ln,!:.   '■  ,i;.-l    ;.1»-|.'..-    '.» 

tanifJhon'y   r>a/jki«   >  "f   ?■     m.   i-H'e  ii-nt    -tiir'. 
ll»    tmet.     'tiere     ;t     .Jar,(/.-r        f!,!'  ^,.   i,,e     -  .f 

tK»   Inst ) ' '..  1 1' Tus    de;/^*;'    ^!'   w^  h     *i;i    I,  iTr.n 

■j     .f^^.     '.fie    ilijk- !i',*'usxl.'  *'        t     fs.Ue'j    -a'e    <ttp"rt.i 

rela'.-f    •..-■    def/.*!'-?      l!  ..-    i^,    <-K(.»-<-i,»,.  •,     'fi« 
'-'r     lii*j»e    m5ti'utt"ria    wtilcti    are    (ledl- 


cated  to  serving  minority  groups,  for  such 
loans  by  their  nature  tend  to  be  riskier  than 
some  other  credit  extensions. 

Nevertheless,  the  Treasury  Department 
will  continue  to  administer  the  minority  de- 
posit program,  with  sp>eclal  attention  to 
moving  funds  that  will  remain  with  the  In- 
stitutions for  relatively  long  periods  of  time. 

Oatewat  National  Bank, 
St.  Louis.  Mo..  October  15,  1971. 
The  Pbesident  of  the  Dnlted  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dtab  Ma.  PakstoENT:  Member  Banks  of  the 
National  Bankers  Association  are  fulfilling 
an  Important  function  as  conduits  of  capi- 
tal and  credit  to  Black  and  other  minority 
communities  In  America.  Our  ability  to  do  so 
has  been  enhanced  as  a  result  of  a  deposit 
solicitation    program    of    the    association. 

Tour  response  and  leadership,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  governmental  agencies  and  pri- 
vate Industry  has  contributed  Immeasurably 
to  the  success  of  the  program.  In  recognition 
of  this,  the  delegates  who  attended  our  an- 
nual convention  recently  held  In  Washing- 
ton, went  on  record  expressing  appreciation 
to  you  and  others  through  the  following  res- 
olution which  was  urmnlmously  adopted: 

Resolved  that  the  National  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation hereby  expresses  Its  appreciation  to 
the  White  House.  State  and  local  govern- 
mental aKencles.  American  Industry  and 
Capital  Formations.  Inc.  for  their  meaningful 
response  to  the  Deposit  Solicitation  program 
of  this  aasoclatlon  in  t>ehalf  of  its  Member 
Banks  These  efforts  are  beginning  to  reflect 
themselves  through  increased  deposits  and 
thereby  providing  resources  which  can  l>e 
channeled  Into  effective  economic  develop- 
ment of  minority  communities. 

Resolved  also,  that  the  members  of  the  as- 
>-  ■  lation,  In  recognition  of  the  purposes  for 
».::>ti  this  effort  ts  conducted,  hereby  re- 
afiirra  our  commitment  to  meet  our  respon- 
si  'iir.y  to  use  these  deposiu  to  the  maximum 
ex'rnt  possible  for  the  (TTowth  and  develop- 
.'n.-:.'  nee(t<  "f  "ur  renpe.' ive  communities 
a  .<!  ■  .  urge  ttist  ;tii»  i.-niv  r;ant  effort  l>e  con- 
t;:.  led  expanded  and  niade  a  permanent 
!<.'  •►■ram 

\'''.r  ^.  i;e<i  ,1.-  [..Tinitting.  the  Officers  of 
<  r  ajw-K  lati.  .'I  WMUid  welcome  the  opportu- 
r.  ■',  to  meet  with  you  personally  to  report 
■ife.  fically  on  how  these  funds  have  been 
utilized  In  our  respective  communities,  and 
U:  discuss  the  possibility  of  expanding  ths 
program  and  nuikliig  It  permanent, 
blncerely, 

I   Owen  PuHDEBBuao, 
Pretiiient.  National  Banlur$  Attoctatlon, 


GRAIN  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ulinols  (Mr.  Findley>  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day noon  28  Members  of  the  House  Joined 
me  in  signing  a  wire  to  President  Nixon 
urging  him  to  order  striking  dockwork- 
ers  at  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports  back  to  wor;: 
under  Taft-Hartley  authority. 

The  next  day,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  secured  a  temporar>'  re- 
straining order  in  Federal  court  enjoin- 
ing the  Striking  dockworkers  at  the  Port 
of  New  Orleans  from  continuing  their 
walkout. 

The  eflect  of  the  back-to-work  order 
was  seen  almost  instantly.  Com  prices 
went  up  3' J  cents  per  bu.shel  at  the  gulf 
immediately  upon  the  opening  of  gram 
markets  Monday  This  Increase  was  re- 
flected, al.sii  immediately,  in  the  prices 
Illinois  waterway  grain  elevators  were 
able  to  pay  farmers  now  at  the  peak  of 
their  com  ha^vc.■^t  Later  in  the  day  when 
the  dockworkers  left  the  docks  after  de- 
ciding to  appeiil  the  re.straining  order, 
the  price  immediately  weakened. 

These  two  abrupt  price  changes  show 
conclusively  that  grain  prices  paid  com- 
belt  farmers  are  directly  affected  by  the 
dock  strike. 

NLRB  officials  believe  the  walkout  at 
the  gulf  ports  is  a  secondary  boycott 
which  violates  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
According  to  NLRB  o/Tlcials,  while  the 
New  Orleans  dockworkers  may  have 
grievances  of  their  own.  the  principal 
reason  for  tlieir  strike  is  not  those  griev- 
ances, but  rather,  to  support  the  strik- 
ing east  coast  dockworkers.  Under  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  such  a  strike  Is  ccn- 
sldered  to  be  a  secondary  boycott  and, 
therefore.  Illegal. 

Yesterday  NLRB  attorneys  were  In 
Federal  court  In  New  Orleans  seeking  a 
temporary  injimctlon  to  give  the  NLRB 
sufDclent  time  lo  decide  the  infiits  of 
the  case. 

The  court  (.granted  the  ti^mixirary  re- 
straining order  based  on  a  demonstra- 
tion of  Irreparable  harm  should  the 
strike  tontinuc  until   the  temporary  in- 
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Junction  i^  gnuil>_-d  or  the  NLRB  reaches 
a  decision. 

Certainly  irreparable  hann  i.';  beini: 
done  tlie  farmer.";  of  the  Nation  who  are 
forced  to  Utke  lower  prices  for  iheir  crop 
because  of  the  walkout  at  gulf  ports. 

In  addition,  I  witnes.sed  corn  being 
dumped  on  the  ground  in  tlie  rain  in  my 
district  Saturday  morning.  This  com,  in 
a  pUe  15  fei-t  liiKh  and  poLng  hif;her,  was 
imcovered,  expased  to  the  elements  and 
certainly  going  to  be  of  a  lower  grade 
when  it  is  .sold. 

The  open  air  storage  is  necessary  be- 
cause all  available  ^rain  elevator  and  on- 
farm  storage  si>ace  was  taken  a*  a  result 
of  the  3-week-old  gulf  port  strike  Grain 
elevators  in  Illinois  must  turn  over  their 
total  space  at  leabt  t'.<.o  and  one-half 
times  during  tlie  harvest  to  accommo- 
date all  the  grain  their  cu.stomers  pro- 
duce. Since  the  dock  strike,  nver  barges 
and  railioad  cars  have  been  nearly  im- 
possible to  obtain,  bnni^inK  normal  ele- 
vator rot.ation  of  com  purcha.'^es  to  a 
standstill.  The  only  all<>rnat.ives  arc  to 
store  grain  on  the  ground  or  not  harvest 
it  at  ail. 

The  strike  has  been  costing  grain 
farmers  at  k'a.st  $1  million  a  day.  For 
these  farmers.  Uie  acUon  taken  by  the 
NLRB  last  Saturday  wa.s  pood  news,  in- 
deed. I  have  written  Seertiary  ot  Lab<jr 
Hodgson  today  romphineiiUng  him  for 
his  leadership  A  copy  of  my  letter  is 
attached  as  t>art  of  these  remarks. 

Also  attached  is  a  story  from  tlie  Oc- 
tober 18,  1971.  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which,  in  my  opinion.  s[)ell.s  out 
more  clearly  tlian  anyihuiK  I  have  seen 
up  to  this  point,  the  Justifiable  reason 
why  the  gulf  coa.st  dockwuikers  .siiuuid 
be  back  on  the  job  irre^pectlve  of  the 
New  York  long.shorejnens  strike. 
The  material  follows; 

WasaiNCTOM,  D.C, 

October  27,  1971. 
Hon.  Jamks  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary, 
17.5.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Your  Interest  In  ob- 
taining a  temporary  restraining  order  en- 
joining the  dockworkers  at  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  from  continuing  their  stxlke  is  gfxxl 
uews.  Indeed,  to  the  grain  farmers  of  the 
nation.  This  port  Is  vital  to  grain  siiijiments 
overseas. 

This  past  weekend  I  toured  several  coun- 
ties In  my  west-central  rilnols  district  and 
on  Saturday  witnessed  a  grim  sight. 

In  the  community  of  Waverly,  Illinois  I 
saw  a  18  foot  high  pile  of  corn  stored  on  the 
ground,  damp  from  a  one-Inch  rainfall  the 
night  before.  This  same  situation  Is  occurring 
In  at  least  30  IU%bU  towns  ai>d  villages  aa 
grain  elevators,  filled  to  capacity  because 
they  are  unable  to  ship  their  grain,  are  forced 
to  dump  corn  on  the  ground. 

Fiirmers  understand  verj-  well  the  Impact 
this  strike  can  have  The  price  of  com  at  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  Immediately  went  up  3 '4 
cents  per  bushel  after  the  restraining  order 
Wiis  obtained.  This  price  increase  was  re- 
ttec'wed  In  bids  for  corn  along  the  Illinois 
waterway  where  our  fanners  are  dellverUig 
t-'jeir  corn  dally  Prices  quickly  weakened 
when  the  gulf  dockworkers  walked  off  the 
Job  a^ln  yesterday. 

WhUe  It  Is  too  early  to  measure  accurat^y 
the  price  Impact  of  the  restraining  order  over 
the  long  haul,  it  la  apparent  from  the  im- 
mediate spurt  when  the  restraliUug  Mdrt 
waa  Issued,  and  the  aubaaquent  decline  in 
r»ln  prices,  that  the  strike  ha«  a  direct  ef- 
t'Xt  on  the  price  of  oom. 


The  Irisses  t.-^  farmers  caus<?c!  by  the  strike 
pre  permanrn*  and  Irrepariib'.e  I  urge  you 
to  do  everything  within  your  power  xn  keep 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  open  and  I  com- 
mend your  C'  urap:e')i:s  ir.itiat  1  ve.-;  so  far 

Best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PAtn.    PlNDLET, 

Representative  in  Congress. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct    18.  1971) 

Bizarre  L,abor  Denises  on  the  Docks 

(By  John  D.  WiUlams) 

New  York.— The  refusal  of  dockhands  here 
to  accept  regular  employment  will  continue 
to  tie  up  ships  from  Portland.  Maine,  to  New 
Orleans  until  some  Solomon-style  solution  Is 
round. 

Its  bizarre.  Indeed.  Historically,  the  liveli- 
hoods of  longshoremen  who  lug  and  tug  at 
cargo  have  been  based  on  tlie  day-by-day 
uncertainties  tied  to  ship  arrivals.  In  a 
d(?sf>eratlon  move  that  employers  claim  will 
save  this  port  from  bankruptcy,  they  recently 
otTered  to  put  the  pier  workers  on  their  direct 
payrolls    Pull  time 

Ihomas  W.  •Teddy  •  Gleason.  the  scrappy 
president  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association,  dismiseed  the  bid  as 
■■phony."  That  would  seeem  to  put  an  end  to 
It,  since  the  shrewd  Mr.  Gleasou  has  been 
notably  successful  at  the  bargaining  table 
since  becoming  president  of  the  union  eight 
years  ago. 

Yet  management's  offer  deserves  a  hearlnp; 
i!  pans  of  It  should  be  adopted,  even  II  modi- 
r,ea  in  bargaining,  they  could  bring  changes 
In  waterfront  employmeni  practices  T  he 
dockers  themselves,  sliippers,  s..eanii»hlp  op- 
erators and  consumers  nugiii  t>e  the  benefi- 
ciaries. 

Frantic  employers  made  the  offer  in  an  at- 
tempt to  correct  abuses  btth  lefra!  and  ille- 
gal. In  a  Guaranteed  AnnuH!  Income  called 
generally  GAI  benefit  This  benefit,  which 
employers  were  happy  to  let  expire  on  Oct  ! 
as  the  strike  began,  assured  workers  of  2,080 
hours  of  p>ay  i40  hours  a  week  for  53  weeks) 
a  year  whether  they  worked  or  not. 

A  KXT  OirrESI.NCE 

The  New  York  Shipping  AssociaUon.  the 
employer  group,  agreed  In  Its  new  oHer  to 
continue  this  beneht,  but  with  a  key  differ- 
ence: AU  worker*  In  the  port  would' become 
the  direct  employes  of  specific  f.evedurlng 
and  steamship  concerns,  which  would  de'ide 
when   and   how   the   men   would    be   used 

On  a  prtor-dav  notice  basis,  workers  would 
be  Intormed  of  iheLr  job  assJgnments.  If  they 
didn't  receive  a  call,  they  would  be  paid  fo* 
the  day  that  wasnt  workfd  J  h»  new  sei-up 
would  reduce  the  need  for  hiring  halls,  where 
GAI  benefit  chiseling  occurs.  These  hiring 
halls,  supervised  by  the  Waterfront  Commls- 
Blon  of  New  York  Harbor  but  paid  for  by  em- 
ployers, are  ii.sed  largely  for  making  up  short- 
ages In  work  gangfi 

Mr  Gleason  hlntself  woiUdn  t  be  chagrined 
If  these  centers  vanished  from  the  scene,  but 
he  objects  strenuously  to  the  employer  plan 
that  he  contends  would  overhaul  long-staiMl- 
Ing  seniority  rules.  And  privately  he  may  con- 
sider the  plan  a  threat  to  some  friendly  ILJt 
local  unions  that  could  be  obliterated  by  the 
plan 

Since  the  advent  of  "oontalnertaatlon" — 
the  niDvement  of  ran-alaed  contalneia  on 
imperial  ship*— In  the  late  l»50a.  employers 
have  increasingly  ntoved  tbeir  of>er»tK>ns 
from  old  Manliatian  piers  across  ilie  port 
to  riKiinier  spaies  at  Newark  an4  EllzaheLh. 
N.J  tvntttlnej  ued  freight,  requiring  long 
ship  t>ertJKs  aiu!  gargantuan  cranes  as  weU 
as  wide  »r<rmi'e  areas,  accounts  for  35 'i  of 
the  }Kirt  s  tn.nir  i.p  !r<-n!  -.ii'der  lO'.  "ust 
five    years   ago 

This  me«i:s  He  New  Je'^v  pier?  are 
USUMlly  bv.ir.y  i»:'.a  .■»;.,■'.  i-l  Nuakr-ri,  wMir 
many  Mant.n-ui:,  pior-,  are  doiuuiail  m..Ui  a 
■urplua  of  Idle  men  collecting  OAI    Nearly 


20',  of  the  ports  p.tn-  are  u.acl:ve  a;^d  WUI 
probably  rr-main  sc  The  Ligi.est  cunce:,t.r-„- 
111  n  of  dead  piers  are  in  the  baiuwick  ol 
Local  TCI.  whose  president,  William  '•WUUe" 
I  ynch.  Is  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Oleason. 

Farther  up  the  Hudson  River,  at  piers 
64  and  76.  some  18o  members  of  the  868- 
member  Local  824 — headed  by  John  Bow- 
ers, who  18  also  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Intenrntlonal  union — haven't  worked  for 
about  a  year  because  two  steam^lp  com- 
panies vacated  the  premlsea.  G.^I  pays  ?9  .',68 
a  year. 

■'There^s  enough  work  In  the  port,  ct-n.- 
pl&lns  Michael  R.  McEvoy,  chairman  of  the 
Sea-Land  Service  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Industries  Inc.  "The  problem  is 
getting  the  wca-ker  to  the  work." 

In  the  busiest  days,  when  shippers  were 
moving  a  bulge  of  freight  In  anUcip^Uon 
of  the  dock  strike,  there  were  13.000  men 
working  cargo.  4  000  were  coUectlog  OAI, 
and  1,000  were  sirk.  a^went  for  other  rea- 
sons or  on  vacation  iti^.ey  pet  sii  weeks  va- 
cation annually;  Empioyers  c.aiK  that  2  lOO 
men  avcrii^ed  only  atxjut  ore  w  j.'-k  dav  a 
we*.'!!  during  lie  past  year.  Men  who  •.ml 
recularly  a.-id  rece  ve  oveniin-c-  ca.-i  e^-.rr. 
$i8.0O0  or    r:--  rr    a   v>-ar 

At>out  1  :■  "  ::.c;.  vi.;l.ln  the  pfe,si  rear 
took  their  G.M  er.d  d-drt  work  a  sirice 
mln'-ite.  manapemer.-  ci&.n.;!  Of  this  (rroup. 
ab>.iut  R50  are  in  Man..'. a' -.a.-.  .\nd  114  of  \i~,em 
were  cf-,eckers.  who  tally  fre-^M  and  have 
portwide  senloniy  as  merr.ber<:  of  Lc-al  I. 
of  wlilch  Mr  Glea-sn  is  also  presjden'  Frr:- 
pioyers  charge  that  soct'C  pier  work  is  often 
delaved   by  sr>ortapes  of  checkers. 

Many  workers  in  fact  have  found  canny 
ways  of  dodpiriK  w  ,rk  wt  lie  o^.llertlnc  GAI. 
One  technlqje  .\  wirter  enters  a  hlnntt 
center  at  8  am  arid  inserts  his  pla.-;tir  crxled 
idenmy  card  into  a  machine  slot.  a.«  re- 
qulre<l  .^  bru.>;.h  in  the  r-iachine  "feel.'-"  -.he 
man's  code  and  transrmits  it  to  a  cer:traj 
computer  at  association  headquarters  In  New 
York's  financial  d:---.r:ct  thus  recording  his 
availability.  But  he  dcesnt  stick  around 
long  enough  for  a  lob  openli^.  Tntrttwrt.  be 
rushes  to  a  job  as  a  construction  worker, 
truck  drtvex,  parking  lot  attendant  or  bar- 
tender  He  also  draws  his  OAI  pay. 

"Many  longshoremen  are  smarter  ttan  the 
computer."  states  a  Waterfront  Commisslcn 
staffer  They  know  when  to  'iMMlge"  Into  tike 
computer,  he  says,  and  when  to  get  out  of  the 
hall  without  losing  their  GAI  Mr  Gleason 
has  conceded  that  abuses  exist  and  has  of- 
fered to  help  management  poUce  the  system. 
But  employers  claim  fcls  offer  lacked  "teeth." 

There  was  also  a  lepa:  w  ^v  o:  -.ttr-  n^  vrork 
Wltbout  losing  GAI  pa-  It  rem  .ed  fr  n.  a 
special  arbltratioQ  award  !ciu-  vetvrs  a^v  t-v 
Theodcre  W  Kheel.  the  pr.iessiaiil  ar  .itrs- 
tor  who  has  helped  settle  nianv  New  T  x 
labor  disputes.  His  a»a..'-d  «-sta£!iishe>t  •  -p^-e 
seniority'  »nd  led  to  a  prac-.ice  t1e><-r' t<e<)  m 
nurfed  eoapkigraa  a       '.A'   -\.i..t'it- 

Bev-ause  of  ttiis.  Mr  K.'.-^i  i.s  i^.^  •  ..-.ier  a 
fa\-onte  wtih  some  mantime  em^.lovers,  -I 
wouldii  t  pemitl  Kheel  to  arbitral^  anytkli^ 
fir  me.  "  asserts  D  J  Talbot,  prriinirtellt  ot 
the  IncenwUonjU  Terminal  Oparatli^  Opl.  a 
subsidiary  of  Og«ien  Corp. 

The  Kheel  decision  permlttMl  a  )ongslK3re~ 
man  with  top-aenlority  ranking  to  let  a  Job 
■[>iis  by"  to  someone  of  lower  seolortty  with- 
out much  tfMuac*  of  losing  a  dar'^  ->■  ider 
C,.\l  for  refusing  i  ^a  ;  t  K  .  a  >.:  .v-.  U 
there  were  sborta-*---  •  '■c  rre-  ;,.'  work  a 
•hip's  boM.  the det  :  •  -  '  r  ., -b  •-'- tsaj  would 
begtn  with  the  lo'*ff-:  uit-u  *;.cl  L.-vK-e«>d  vp- 
ward.  Otherwise,  .hr  tward  id  cate<i  ol^m 
ia»tx  W\>uM  be  ever*  rte<i  while  ti^e  t  ur^er 
ouM  sac  about       ..o  i:>g  <..ai 

"A  aeuk>r  bui..  .■«,;!  .iv.»  »s\Hiu<i  '.uv  .iiring 
hall  at  tlM  oil-lit «    ^:   ijjt-u   juuivji-   k    t!,u.i 
iaya  a  steaniaiiiij   -^c.^i       rtit;;    r.v  atv„jv-B 
how  many  men  are  i>ee<i^v    ■>   w  is  i.h*  ships 
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at  berth  that  day  and  leaves  the  hall  early 
without  a  OAI  debit.  And  hell  guess  right  " 

Mr.  Oleaaon,  however,  declares  he'll  flght 
to  keep  "Inverse  seniority"  arguing  that  It 
was  won  In  arbitration. 

Although  employers  estimate  their  plan 
would  be  more  exp>enslve  than  the  pre-19«5 
"casual"  method  of  random  hiring  tied  to 
ship  arrivals,  they're  sure  It  would  be  cheaper 
than  GAI. 

In  the  contract  year  ended  Sept.  30,  GAI 
coeta  soared  to  more  than  $30  million  from 
924.3  million  the  previous  year  and  from  $6.8 
million  In  1969.  This  port  first  coi>sented  to 
a  1.600-hour-a-year  guarantee  In  1965.  Then, 
after  a  lengthy  strike,  employers  agreed  to 
enlarge  it  to  2.080  hours. 

Other  porta  haven't  had  any  major  trouble 
with  their  versions  of  GAI,  port  offlclals  say. 
But  Boston,  with  a  2.080-hour  annual  guar- 
antee, employs  only  1.200  workers,  and  thla 
small  number  Is  kept  busy.  Both  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  guarantee  only  1.800  hours, 
and  Hampton  Roads,  Va..  1,600.  Other  South 
Atlantic  and  Oulf  of  Mexico  ports  don't  have 
the  benefit.  So  the  dispute  Is  confined  to  New 
Tork,  while  the  fiery  Mr.  Olea«on  tries  to 
□lalntaln  bis  one-port-down,  all-down  policy. 
At  Houston  and  several  smaller  Texas  ports. 
ILA  dockers  are  Ignoring  him  for  now  by  con- 
tinuing to  work. 

Mr.  Oleaaon,  however.  Isn't  alone  In  his 
opposition  to  the  ofr<»r  "How  would  you  like 
It  If  from  one  day  to  the  next  you  dldnt  know 
if  you  were  to  work  as  a  reporter  or  a  Jani- 
tor?" grouses  an  ILA  rank-and-fUer  In  New 
York.  Employers  Insist,  though,  that  men 
would  retain  their  "craft"  categories:  long- 
shoremen (deckmen,  holdmen)  checkers  and 
clerks:  maintenance  men;  coopers  (they  re- 
pair barrels  and  crates),  and  carpenters. 
Deckmen,  for  example,  wouldn't  have  to  paint 
fences  or  sweep  piers  Juat  to  keep  occupied. 
But  managers  want  the  right,  say,  of  assign- 
ing a  deckman  to  the  more  arduous  posi- 
tion of  boldman  if  they  need  him  there. 

COMPLAINTS    AND    DENIALS 

Mr.  Gleason  has  another  complaint  against 
the  plan.  He  alleges  Uiat  It  would  create  a 
"sort  of  monopoly"  for  six  employers  In  the 
port  area.  New  stevedoring  concerns  wouldn't 
be  able  to  enter  the  field  here,  he  argues. 

Employers  deny  this.  For  one.  they  counter, 
there  would  be  a  labor-management  board 
supervising  the  plan  as  there  was  under 
OAI.  And  the  present  21  stevedoring  com- 
panies and  16  additional  concerns  special- 
izing In  cargo-preparation  functions  hardly 
constitute  a  monopoly,  they  say. 

One  matter  the  employers  are  certain  of  Is 
that  the  old  hiring  practices  under  the  former 
GAI  must  go.  The  new  plan  was  offered  "so 
that  the  port,  and  all  who  derive  their  liveli- 
hood from  It,  might  survive,"  says  James  J. 
Dlclonan,  chief  employer  negotiator  in  New 
York,  who  adds: 

"The  obvious  and  quick  result  of  this  plan 
would  be  that  men  could  no  longer  have  two 
Jobs  on  one  day;  productivity  would  Increase 
as  shortages  of  labor  disappear;  ships 
wouldn't  be  idled  by  lack  of  labor:  and  once 
again  the  Port  of  New  York  would  have  the 
ability  to  compete  with  the  ftorts  of  the 
world." 

Mr.  Oleason's  reaction  to  the  offer:  "They 
can  put  it  on  the  next  trip  with  the  astro- 
nauts to  the  moon." 


PAR<^ON.S  COLLEGE 

The  SPEAKEIR  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  ScHwcNGEL  '  Ls  recognized  for 
10  ml.nutes 

Mr  SCHWENOEL  Mr  Si^eakPr.  small 
coliei^es  in  America  are  having  serlou-s 
problems  that  all  of  u.s  should  know  more 
about  Some  typical  and  .special  problems 
are  being  experienced  by  Parsons  Col- 


lege at  Fairfield.  Iowa — a  fine  school  In 
mv  di-strict 

A.S  Parson.s  College  approache.s  its 
lOOUi  anniversary,  it  can  look  back  to 
.solid  achievement  a.s  well  as  .some  prob- 
lems and  forward  t-o  an  unparalleled  op- 
portunity to  take  an  important  place  In 
the  Nation's  educational  community. 

The  college  was  establi.shed  in  1875 
through  the  generosity  of  a  New  York 
merchant.  Lewis  B.  Parsons,  who  had 
become  enamored  with  the  Iowa  coun- 
tryside and  determined  to  found  a  col- 
lege in  the  State.  His  will  charged  his 
executors  to  use  a  portion  of  liis  estate 
to  endow  "an  Institution  of  learning  in 
the  State  of  Iowa."  His  son,  Lewis  B.  Par- 
sons, Jr..  was  instrumental  in  locating 
the  school  in  Fairfield  and  served  as  the 
first  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  college. 

For  80  years.  Parsons  College  was  typi- 
cal of  many  small  colleges  in  the  Mid- 
west, oflfering  a  traditional  liberal  arts 
course  of  instruction  to  a  student  body 
which  averaged  200  students  per  year. 

In  1955,  under  new  leadership.  Parsons 
began  to  grow  and  to  innovate;  and  na- 
tional attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
college  almost  continuously  since  that 
time. 

The  college  upgraded  its  faculty  in 
terms  of  academic  excellence  and  profes- 
sional preparation.  Tlie  percentage  of 
faculty  holding  earned  doctorates  was 
increased  appreciably.  Faculty  salaries 
were  raised  to  the  point  where  they 
ranked  third  among  all  institutions  of 
higher  learning  according  to  official  sta- 
tistics of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors. 

New  concepts  of  college  education  were 
introduced.  The  trimester  system  was  in- 
augurated to  peiinit  the  luuat  efficient 
utilization  of  resources.  The  curriculum 
was  reduced  to  eliminate  irrelevant  and 
unneeded  courses  so  that  faculty  and 
student  attention  could  be  concentrated 
on  significant  areas  of  study.  A  tutoring 
program  was  established  to  assist  stu- 
dents needing  extra  help.  This  enabled 
Parsons  to  admit  students  who  had  had 
academic  difficulties  at  other  institutions 
and  who  sought  a  .second  chance  to  take 
advantage  of  their  potential  capacity  for 
educational  achievement.  For  many  stu- 
dents Parsons  became  their  first  real 
chance. 

The  physical  facilities  of  the  college 
were  also  greatly  expanded  to  provide 
better  living  accommodations  and  better 
instructional  facilities  for  a  growing  stu- 
dent body. 

In  response  to  this  new  program  em- 
barked upon  by  the  college,  student  en- 
rollments rose  from  approximately  300 
in  1956  to  5.200  in  1966,  a  phenomenal 
growth. 

But  during  this  period.  Parsons  also 
experienced  considerable  problems  aris- 
ing from  its  rapid  growth  and  resulting 
financial  stres.ses.  from  its  innovation 
and  somewhat  controvor.sial  new  con- 
cepts, and.  probably  most  important, 
from  Its  leadership  which  failed  to  evi- 
d'^nce  valid  concern  with  administrative 
planning  lx»cause  of  a  desire  for  ever-ac- 
celerating srowth  and  publicity  The  re- 
sult wa.s  the  unfortunate  loss  in  April. 
1967,  of  academic  accreditation  by  the 
North    Central    Association   of    Colleges 


and  Secondary  Schools.  The  NCA  s  ac- 
tion was  based  on  a  criticism  of  the  ad- 
mniistration  of  Parsons  College  and  the 
lack  of  stability  resulting  from  its  poli- 
cies; criticism  was  not  directed  at  Par- 
sons' educational  concepts,  faculty  qual- 
ity, or  student  achievements.  The  faculty 
of  this  college  has  always  been  and  re- 
mains of  the  highest  quality. 

The  college  depends  almost  exclusively 
on  tuition  and  fees  for  its  income.  The 
reduction  in  student  enrollment  from 
5,200.  prior  to  loss  of  accieditation,  to 
Its  present  1.270  was  a  severe  blow.  The 
college  responded  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  faculty  and  staflf.  by  lowering 
their  average  compensation,  and  other 
economies. 

For  the  past  4  years  Parsons,  under 
new  leadership,  has  benefited  from 
efforts  expendeid  by  evei-y  element  of  its 
constituency.  Faculty,  staff,  students, 
trustees,  and  loyal  supporters  of  the 
college  worked  together  to  correct  the 
problems  and  maximize  the  strengths  of 
Parsons  College.  Their  efforts  were  re- 
warded by  a  complete  and  unqualified 
reaccreditation  of  the  college  by  the 
North  Central  Association  in  April  of 
1970. 

The  college  Is  now  resuming  its  right- 
ftil  role  In  American  higher  education. 
It  has  a  $21  million  physiCiOl  plant  with 
living  accommodations  for  2,600  stu- 
dents and  classrooms  for  more  than 
4,000,  It  has  a  highly  qualified  faculty 
who  have  remained  stanchly  dedicated 
to  its  mission — to  teach  .•'tudents  who 
want  to  leam.  It  has  a  staff  who  have 
remained  on  campus  in  the  face  of  at- 
tractiTc  alternatives.  It  has  an  adminis- 
tration that  is  imaginative  and  forward- 
looking,  but  careful  to  avoid  uneconomic 
or  unrealistic  concepts.  It  has  a  lx)aid 
of  trustees  dedicated  to  the  college  and 
generous  in  time  and  money  in  its  behalf. 

It  has  programs  that  face  toward  the 
future.  In  addition  to  traditional  liberal 
arts,  basine.ss.  and  education  majors  it 
has  begun  several  innovative  programs; 
aviation  administration,  to  meet  a  mod- 
em need  for  personnel  throughout  this 
important  industry;  public  service  law 
enforcement,  to  produce  well-educated 
personnel  who  can  regain  respect  for  the 
rule  of  law;  and  the  management  of 
recreational  facilities,  looking  forward  to 
the  needs  of  a  Nation  with  Increasing 
amoimts  of  leLsure  time.  It  has  added 
varsity  athletics  for  women  to  the  usual 
complement  of  men's  intercollegiate 
sports. 

Recognizing  the  special  problems  of 
veterans  of  the  armed  services,  Parsons 
has  started  its  own  program  of  aid  which 
supplements  the  GI  benefits.  This  pro- 
gram employs  veterans  who  have  ac- 
quired special  skills  during  their  enlist- 
ments and  allows  them  to  earn  money  to 
help  finance  their  education.  It  has  made 
provisions  for  veterans  to  receive  college 
credit  by  examination  and  for.  enlisted 
and  comml.ssioned  service. 

Tliroughout  its  difficult  times,  Par- 
sons has  remained  dedicated  to  an  edu- 
cational philosoph.v  oriented  toward  stu- 
dent opportunltv  and  student  achieve- 
ment Perhaps  the  highest  accolade  re- 
ceived by  Parsons  College  came  from  the 
report  prepared  by  the  accreditation 
examining  team.  They  wrote: 
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The  availability  of  the  faculty  for  student 
academic  concerns  and  the  hours  devoted  by 
faculty  member.s  to  this  kind  of  personal 
teaching  are  great  strengths  at  this  col- 
lege .  .  .  (the)  faculty  seems  to  be  charac- 
terized by  a  tremendous  loyalty  to  the  insti- 
tution and  to  the  task  of  undergraduate 
education. 

I  wish  to  add  my  own  commendation 
of  Parsons  College  to  those  it  has  already 
received.  The  task  that  lies  ahead  of 
them  is  not  easy.  But,  if  the  private  sec- 
tor of  higher  education  is  to  survive  to 
make  its  unique  contribution  to  America, 
it  must  survive  at  Parsons  College  and  at 
himdreds  of  other  small  schools  like  Par- 
sons College. 


UNSEATING  OF  NATIONALIST  CHINA 
IN  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama <Mr.  Edwards)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Monday  night's  decision  by  the 
United  Nations  to  seat  Red  China  and 
oust  Nationalist  China  has  created  shock 
waves  around  the  world. 

As  an  aftermath  to  this  unfortunate 
action.  President  Nixon,  U.S.  United  Na- 
tions Ambassador  George  Bush,  and 
many  others  whose  basic  goal  was  simply 
the  retention  of  a  U.N.  seat  for  National- 
ist China,  have  come  under  a  harsh  gun 
of  criticism.  Some  have  said  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  announced  trip  to  Peking  is 
to  blame  for  the  results.  Others  have  said 
that  Ambassador  Bush  failed  to  do  his 
homework,  that  he  did  not  pursue  the  job 
of  Influencing  enough  nations  to  vote  on 
our  side. 

Neither  of  tliese  criticisms  can  be  called 
just.  There  is  no  connection  between  the 
President's  intended  visit  to  China  and 
the  U.N.  action  Admitting  Red  China  to 
a  seat  in  the  U.N.  was  a  predetermined 
fact.  They  just  had  the  votes.  It  is  that 
simple.  So.  this  was  not  really  the  issue. 
The  real  issue  was  the  retention  of  a  seat 
for  Nationalist  China  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. It  is  also  a  fact  that  Ambassador 
Bush  performed  his  homework  com- 
mendably.  We  all  know  him  personally 
and  we  know  him  to  be  a  ver>'  able  man. 

However,  the  trajectory-  of  this  Na- 
tion's real  criticism  should  be  aimed,  not 
at  the  President  or  at  Ambassador  Bush, 
but  rather  at  all  the  self-professed,  free- 
dom-loving nations  who.  while  continu- 
ing to  pay  lip  service  to  their  respect  for 
all  that  the  importance  of  freedom  im- 
plies, chose  instead  to  vote  for  the  expul- 
sion of  Nationalist  China  The  vote  of 
these  so-called  friends  of  ours  is  the 
greatest  irritant  in  this  whole  shoddv 
affair. 

While  some  of  the.se  nations  indicated 
to  us  beforehand  that  they  would  vote 
as  they  eventually  did.  there  were  other 
nations  who  saw  fit  to  upset  the  apide 
cart  In  a  most  auspicious  manner — 
voicing  off-stage  support  for  our  i>o.si- 
tion,  but  reversing  their  vote  commit- 
ments in  the  showdown 

Well,  I  gue.ss  the.se  countries  have 
raised  their  true  colors  They  apparently 
are  nothing  more  tlian  tair-wealher 
friends  whose  sole  interest  in  advo<  atnu' 
friendship  for  the  United  States  lies  in 


their  exaggerated  belief  that  the  United 
States  is  available  at  a  moments  notice 
to  come  to  their  aid  when  trouble  is 
brewing. 

The  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot  now. 
When  they  called  upon  us  to  come  to 
their  aid  and  to  help  preserve  their 
security  as  free  nations,  we  rarely 
hesitated.  But,  when  we  raised  the 
S.O.S.  flag  and  asked  them  to  come  to 
our  assistance  to  help  preserve  the  secu- 
rity of  a  free  nation.  Nationalist  Cliina, 
many  of  them  flinched.  Not  once,  but  on 
two  different  votes,  they  turned  against 
us  when  the  cliips  were  down. 

It  is  now  readily  apparent  from  talk- 
ing with  Members  on  the  floor  that  many 
of  you  are  angry  about  this.  I  share  your 
anger. 

I  have  long  criticized  the  exorbitant 
financial  support  we  have  accorded  the 
XJH.  I  believe  an  immediate  and  thorough 
reassessment  of  our  financial  commit- 
ment is  now  in  order.  In  this  regard  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a  dras- 
tic cut  in  our  contribution  to  the  U.N. 
Other  bills  will  follow,  I  am  sure,  as  there 
is  more  time  for  research  and  considera- 
tion. 

For  years,  we  have  lived  up  to  our 
written  monetary  obligations  to  help  op- 
erate the  U.N.  OUier  nations  have  not. 
We  have  also  gone  beyond  this  and 
chipped  in  with  so-called  voluntary  con- 
tributions, much  of  which  has  been  ex- 
pended to  maintain  peacekeeping  forces 
throughout  the  world.  Again,  other  na- 
tions have  not  done  their  share.  And 
mind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  these 
peacekeeping  forces  were  sent  to  protect 
the  interests  of  some  of  the  nations 
which  turned  their  backs  on  us  in  the 
U.N.  China  vote  issue. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  I  fully  intend  to 
pursue  passage  of  legislation  wliich  will 
bring  this  matter  back  to  an  even  keel. 
We  must  reassess  our  position  m  and 
commitment  to  the  United  Nations  and 
we  must  reassess  our  commitnieiits  to  our 
so-called  friends  who  turned  their  backs 
on  a  free  nation — Nationalist  China — 
which  so  desperately  needed  their  vote 
and  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  appropriate 
committees  of  tliis  House  to  take  a  close 
look  at  all  facets  of  this  situation  in  light 
of  Monday's  U.N.  vote. 


NATO  AND  CHINESE  REPRESEN- 
TATION AT  THE  U.N. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  iMr  Fraser  i  is  recognized  for 

5  minutes. 

Mr  FRASER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mon- 
dav  October  25  votes  in  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  on  the  question 
ol  Cliina's  representation  merit  close  ex- 
amination. 

The  United  States  worked  diligently 
for  its  resolution  wlucli  would  have  re- 
quired theie  be  a  two-thirds  majority 
vote  to  deprive  Taiwan  of  UN.  represen- 
tfition  No  NATO  allies  joined  us  in  .spon- 
soring this  resolution  Only  three  voted 
for  our  resolution — Greece.  Luxembourg. 
and  Porlugiil.  Belgium.  Italy.  The  Neth- 
erlands, and  Turkey  abstained 

Not  a  single  NATO  ally  voted  agaiiist 


the  Albanian  resolution,  adopted  76  to  35 
with  17  abstentions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  fought  a  strcMig  battle 
and  we  lost  Our  response  to  tliis  defeat 
should  not  be  immature.  We  must  re- 
spond as  the  mature  nation  we  are,  well 
acquainted  with  democratic  processes  in- 
cluding majority  rule.  We  should  be  espe- 
cially alert  to  the  fact  that  those  nations 
most  sympathetic  to  our  world  view  and 
upon  whom  we  depend  for  our  national 
security — our  NATO  allies — did  not  vote 
with  us  on  this  matter.  Canada.  Den- 
mark. France,  Iceland,  Norway,  and 
Great  Britain  voted  against  tlie  U.S. 
resolution  and  for  the  Albanian  resolu- 
tion. Belgium,  Italy,  Tlie  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  and  Turkey  supported  the 
Albanian  resolution. 

We  cannot  ignore  this  evidence  of 
world  and  allied  opinion  on  Chinese 
representation  at  the  UJ*.  Tliere  must  be 
a  positive  American  response  to  the  op- 
portunities and  challenges  offered  by  the 
new  era  opened  by  these  votes. 


NEEDED;  A  CHANGE  IN  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION'S INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for 
30  minu'^s. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
15  last — as  we  hardly  need  to  he  remind- 
ed— President  Nixon  unveiled  the  admin- 
istration's new  economic  program.  The 
President  at  that  time  announced  the 
suspension  of  dollar-gold  interconvert- 
ibility.  This  action  was  intended  to  let 
the  dollar  float  in  exchange  markets 
down  to  a  value  tliat  would  bring  an  end 
to  U.S.  payments  deficits.  As  a  bargaining 
lever  to  help  insure  this  outcome,  he  also 
imposed  a  10-percent  import  surcharge. 
Proposed  as  additional  parts  of  the  in- 
ternational policy  package  were  an  in- 
vestment tax  credit  that  discriminates 
against  purchases  of  foreign-produced 
capital  goods,  and  the  indefinite  deferral 
of  taxes  on  profits  from  exports. 

Tlie  Treasury  subsequently  announced 
that  the  United  States  would  be  willing  to 
hft  the  import  surcharge  in  the  event 
that  other  countries  would  agree  to  a  $13 
billion  improvement  m  tlie  U.S  balance- 
of-payments  position  brought  about  by  a 
combination  of:  First,  exchange  rate 
changes;  second,  reduction  of  foreign 
barriers  to  imports  from  the  United 
States:  and.  third,  the  assumption  of  a 
greater  proportion  of  mutual  defense 
costs  by  other  industrial  nations.  Treas- 
ury spokesmen  have  also  repeatedly  indi- 
cated the  unwUlinRness  of  the  United 
States  to  increase  the  bookkeeping  price 
of  gold  by  even  a  small  amount  as  part 
of  the  mechanism  of  brmging  about  ex- 
change rale  realmement. 

The  chief  objective  of  the  administra- 
tion initiative — a  substantial  fall  in 
foreign  exchange  value  of  the  dollar — 
was  described  as  the  only  way  to  solve 
the  US,  balance-ol -payments  problem 
in  a  report  pubhshed  August  7  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Exchange  and  Pay- 
ments We  also  suggested,  as  a  last  resort, 
unilaterally  implementing  such  a  pohcy 
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by  clo^in?  the  sold  window  and  letting 
the  dollar  float  The  Treasury's  reaction 
at  the  time  was  to  disparage  our  recom- 
mendations. Its  press  release  stated 

The  limited  hMirtngs  hf'ld  by  Mr  Elruss  did 
not  rfflert  or  dpvflop  any  wide  txxly  ol 

'oriKresslonal  opinion  No  discussions  are 
planned  or  anticipated  with  respect  to  ex- 
change rate  reall^iiments  at  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Ptind  or  el.-iewhere 

Fortunately,  with  the  aid  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  AuKUst  15,  a  wide  body  of  con- 
Rre.ssional  opinion  now  has  devplo{>pd  in 
favor  of  the  substance  of  our  recommen- 
dations. 

This  economically  sen.sible  approach  to 
the  balance-of-payments  problem  of  the 
United  States  is  in  the  prtx-ess  of  being 
spoiled  by  the  prolectionLst  elements  of 
the  administration's  program. 

Since  Autnist  15.  Secretary  Connally 
and  other  Treasury  six)ke.smen  have  pur- 
sued a  course  of  studied  ambiguity  in 
answennt;  questions  on  what  concessions 
from  foreigners  would  be  adequate  to 
achieve  the  removal  of  the  surcharge. 
At  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
meetings  a  month  ago.  Secretary  Con- 
nally a.sserted  that  the  United  States 
would  t»e  willing  to  lift  the  surcharge  if 
other  countries  allowed  their  currencies 
to  float  freely  in  exchange  markets  for 
a  period  and  made  tangible  "  progress 
toward  the  removal  of  trade  barriers. 
What  is  tangible  and  what  is  not? 

On  Saturday.  October  16,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  asserted: 

Were  under  no  compulsion  to  get  this 
thing  settled   this  month  or  this  year. 

He  doubted  that  an  agreement  would 
be  reached  at  the  meeting  of  the  Oroup 
of  Ten  Finance  Ministers  scheduled  for 
November,  "because  they're  not  ready 
to  make  an  agreement  "  He  was  not  wor- 
ried by  threat?  of  retaliation,  "tjecause 
retaliation  is  a  two-way  street  " 

The  following  Sunday,  on  ABC's  Issues 
and  Answers,  the  Secretary  said: 

I  assure  you  that  we're  not  In  the  least 
holding  back,  nor  are  we  In  the  least  reluc- 
tant to  talk  about  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  as  a  rt«iult  of  the  Presldenfs  actions. 

On  Wednesday.  0(U.>ber  20.  Mr.  Con- 
nally asserted  before  txie  anniml  meet- 
ing of  Uie  American  Bankers  A.s.scx-iation 
that  Uie  surcharge  Ls  '  goinK  to  stay  on 
for  a  while.  "  and  that  Us  frankly  to 
our  advantage  to  keep  it  on  until  the 
United  States  ha.s  '  .s<^jme  assurances" 
that  Its  bii lance -of -payments  deficit  will 
be  rectified  " 

On  Sepiember  15.  I  wrote  Secretary 
Connally  asking  whether  sutflciently 
large  exchange  rate  change*  plus  for- 
eign assurances  to  negotiate  promptly 
on  iniernational  monetary  reform,  tiie 
groundruies  governing  international 
coDunerce.  and  relative  contributions  to 
Lhe  co6t  of  mutual  defense,  would  be 
adequate  to  bring  the  removal  of  the 
surcharge.  Secretary  Conrtally's  Octo- 
ber 19  answer  boils  down  to  more  of  the 
same  ambiguities.  The  excliange  of  letters 
folio  wt 

Septemblk    15.    lavi. 
Hon.  Jomn  B.  Comraixr,  Jr  . 
Secretary  of  the  Trearurj/, 
Wathtn^ton   DC 

I>EAX  Ma  BBCwcrAUr  You  and  other  Treas- 
ury spokaarnen  hare  rep««tediy  eniphaalxed 
that  lii  •xctaa.'ige  t^jr  reiiK'Vai  ot  th«   10  per- 


cent Import  surcharge  Imposed  as  part  of  the 
Presidents  new  ecotKjmlc  pro^n^^i.  we  ex- 
pect exchange  rate  realignment,  a  redistribu- 
tion of  Uie  costs  of  mutual  defen.se.  and  the 
rediu'tiun  of  furelgn  barriers  to  the  purchase 
o.'  imports  from  the  United  StHt«>s 

.^  wtlHiiKness  on  the  pan  of  forel^iiers  to 
accept  Kubstantlal  ex<  hange  rate  >  hanRes. 
however  could  substitute  for  the  imniBdIate 
ellniliui'ion  of  foreign  trade  hamers  In  any 
pn>t;mm  to  strengthen  the  U  H  balance  of 
payments.  Similarly,  military  burden -shar- 
ing might  best  be  dlscu.ssed  in  terms  of  a 
wUUngneas  of  the  United  States  to  station 
troops  abroad  as  Influenced  by  the  dispo- 
sition of  foreigners  to  raise  armies  for  their 
own  defense  and  to  t)ear  equitably  our  for- 
eign-exchaii(r«  coots. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  tJnited  States 
should  lift  the  surcharge  If  our  Industrtal 
trading  partners  agree  to  sufJlclently  large 
exchange  rate  changes  and  If  they  give  us 
their  full  assurances  to  negotiate  promptly 
on  (1)  International  monetary  reform,  (2) 
the  ground  rules  governing  International 
oommerre.  and  (3)  relative  contributions  to 
the  cofit  of  mtitual  defense. 

I  am  tincertaln.  and  statements  by  your- 
self and  Under  Secretary  Volcker  have  not 
clearly  Indicated,  whether  the  United  States 
win  li^lst  upon  immediate  progress  In  ail 
three  areas  of  negotiation  mentioned  above 
before  the  surcharge  Is  abolished.  Would  im- 
mediate exchange  rate  changes  of  sufficient 
dlmenfllor«  plus  a  formal  agreement  to  nego- 
tiate the  other  Issues  be  adequate  to  secure 
the  removal  of  the  surcharge? 

I  would  most  appreciate  an  early  response 
to  eliminate  my  confusion. 
Sincerely, 

HXNBT  5.  RCUSS, 

Member  o/  Congress. 

October  19.  1971. 
Hon   HxNET  8.  Rettss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  CoNcaeasMAN  Riuss:  In  your  letter 
of  September  15.  you  asked:  woiUd  immedi- 
ate exchange  rate  changes  of  sufficient  di- 
mensions plus  a  formal  agreement  to  negoti- 
ate the  other  issues  be  adequate  to  secure 
the  removal  of  the  eurcharge''  These  other 
Issues  you  list  as  I  1 )  international  monetary 
reform.  (2)  the  ground  rules  govemmg  In- 
ternational commerce,  and  (3)  relative  con- 
tributions to  the  cost  of  mutual  defense.  You 
asked  for  clarlflcatlon  to  eliminate  the  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  the  United  States 
win  insist  upon  Immediate  progress  In  all 
three  areas  of  negotiation  before  abolishing 
the  surcharge 

We  are  concerned  with  the  related  prob- 
lems of  assuring  the  major  balance  of  pay- 
ments adjustment  which  is  now  required, 
and  with  the  long-range  Improvement  of  the 
monetary  system  Some  of  the  problems  of 
the  longer  run  are  relevant  to  and  affected 
by  near-term  decisions,  so  that  we  canno< 
prudently  neglect  them  now 

As  I  seated  last  week  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Fund  and  the  World  Bank,  the 
desired  turnaround  in  our  basic  balance  of 
payments  position  cannot  be  fully  assured 
and  lajstlng  unless  necessary  exchange  rate 
chanKOS  are  accompanied  by  trading  iir- 
rangememts  that  assure  fair  access  to  world 
nuirkeijs  fur  US  products.  I  also  firmly  be- 
lieve timt  a  more  satisfactory  sharing  of 
responsibilities  for  security  must  be  part  of 
a  balanced   economic  order 

Prrigrr^K  In  l^le  three  spherew  that  yi'U 
nwmioiied  including  selective  exrh.mge  rate 
reaiignmenut  to  new  parities  would  provide 
one  avenue  t/>  removal  of  the  surcharge  lii- 
eviiaJily  fuctors  of  judgment  would  t>e  in- 
volved Ui  asaesslng  the  probable  tangible  re- 
sults that  we  could  expect  from  negotiations 
In  each  of  these  three  spheres  I  could  not 
now  give  any  categorical  statement  that  u 
c<xnmltment  to  negotiate  would  be  satlsfHC- 
tory    8iiwe  a  wide  variation  in  useful  content 


might  He  behind  any  such  general  wording 
Nor  can  I,  In  a  period  of  International  nego- 
ttaUon.  state  what  might  cons«.Uute  mini- 
mum or  acceptable  progress  In  these  spheres 

RecognizuiK  that  real  dlfli  iiitles  can  be 
encountered  :m  reactung  satisfactory  re.'iuits 
througli  the  negotiation  of  new  exchange 
parities,  I  recently  mentioned  an  alternative 
approach,  for  the  consideration  of  our  major 
trading  partners.  My  suggestion  was  put  In 
the  following  terms: 

"If  other  governments  will  malte  tangible 
progress  toward  dismantling  specific  barriers 
to  trade  over  coming  weeks  and  will  be  pre- 
pared to  allow  market  realities  freely  to  de- 
termine exchange  rates  for  their  currencies 
for  a  transitional  period,  we.  for  otir  part. 
would  be  prepared  to  remo\'e  the  svircharge   ' 

Whether  we  proceed  down  this  second  path, 
or  the  earlier  approach  of  negotiated  parity 
changes,  In  the  near-term,  it  seems  clear  that 
we  should  not  go  back  to  the  old  and  familiar 
Interiiatlonal  monetary  system  of  the  past. 
There  are  improvements  that  need  to  be 
made  In  our  longer-term  trading  and  mone- 
tary arrangements  A  monetary  system  de- 
pendent on  persistent  US  deficits  is  not 
tolerable  for  the  future  This  has  important 
implications  for  International  management 
of  reserves  and  reserve  growth.  There  are  also 
growing  problems  arising  from  the  potential 
for  massive  flows  of  volatile  capital. 

As  our  work  goes  forward,  at  various  levels 
and  through  a  variety  of  contacts  with  other 
countrlee,  1  hope  that  we  will  begin  to  see 
more  clearly  all  the  parameters  of  a  very 
broad  and  Interwoven  set  of  problems.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  multilateral  selective 
currency  realignment  of  major  currencies 
has  ever  been  attempted.  It  Is  a  new  endeavor 
in  monetary  history.  It  will  test  our  powers 
of  mutual  tinderstandlng  and  realistic  co- 
operation I  am.  however,  encouraged  by  the 
spirit  In  which  the  member  nations  of  the 
Fund  are  breaking  ground  on  this  unprece- 
dented task.  I  hoi)e  we  will  see  a  slmUar 
spirit  In  dealing  with  the  trade  and  mlUUry 
financing  Issues. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

John  Connallt. 

In  failing  to  specify  its  position — and 
other  major  industrial  nations  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  better  Idea  than  I  do 
of  what  the  Treasury  wants — the  admin- 
istration Is  playing  a  dangerous  game 
It  laid  its  ti-ump  cards  on  the  table  Au- 
gust 15.  The  danger  is  tliat  what  presum- 
ably began  as  a  negotiating  position  in 
August  will  haidcn  Into  a  firm  stance  If 
no  agreement  is  reached  soon. 

I  have  no  idea  what  the  Treasury's 
fallback  po.sltlon  is.  I  suspect  that  the 
international  phase  of  the  new  economic 
program  suited  with  a  bold  assertion  on 
August  15.  but  has  been  played  essentially 
by  ear  since  then,  and  is  still  b^ing  played 
by  ear. 

Instead  of  Ix-uig  in  tlie  interest  of  the 
United  Slates,  as  Secretary  Connally  and 
other  administration  spokesmen  claim, 
the  combination  of  international  eco- 
nomic policies  that  has  been  chosen  Is 
acUially  damaging  this  country  The  wise 
August  15  decision  to  suspend  gold  con- 
vertibility and  f!oat  the  dollar  lias  been 
di.storted  into  a  device  to  appea.se  pio- 
lecUonLst  forces. 

The  10-i)ercent  import  surcharge,  once 
the  dollar  was  allowed  to  float  was  os- 
tensibly impo.sed  ui  order  to  bring  speedj- 
exchange  rate  realinement  But,  because 
there  has  not  been  substantial  fall  In  the 
foreign  exchange  value  of  the  dollar,  our 
balance-of-payments  position  still  suf- 
fers. While  appreciable  market  rate 
clmnges   have   occurred    for   some   cur- 
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rencles,    tlie    changes   fall    far   short   of 
what  is  needed. 

Why  is  the  new  international  econom- 
ic policy  proving  to  be  a  flop?  There  are 
at  least  four  reasons. 

First,  imports:  The  import  surcharge 
is  applicable  to  only  about  half  of  total 
U.S.  imports.  It  will  reduce  this  total, 
according  to  the  Treasury's  estimate,  by 
only  about  $2  billion  annually.  Thus  the 
surcharge  is  equivalent  to  a  dollar  deval- 
uation of  perhaps  2  or  3  percentage 
points.  It  is  not  nearly  so  efTective  as  an 
agreement  uix)n  exchange  rate  realine- 
ment would  be.  Exchange  rate  changes 
would  apply  to  a  broader  spectrum  of 
U.S.  imports  and  would  be  larger  in  mag- 
nitude. It  seems  generally  accepted  by 
both  OECD  and  the  IMF  staflf  that  the 
required  fall  in  the  foreign  exchange 
value  of  the  dollar  should  be  from  10  to  15 
percent. 

Second,  exports:  Tlie  new  policy  has 
done  notliing  to  promote  exports.  Every 
week  that  goes  by  without  exchange  rate 
realinement.  U.S.  export  industries  fail 
to  get  the  boost  they  would  from  a  fall 
in  their  prices  internationally.  Thus,  the 
United  States  is  being  deprived  of  badly 
needed  jobs  in  export  industries.  As  a 
sop,  the  administration  has  proposed  the 
tax  deferral  gimmick  known  as  DISC. 
Aside  from  the  certainty  that  DISC 
would  bring  big  tax  windfalls  to  those 
large  corporations  who  are  our  major 
exporters,  It  is  extremely  dubious  that 
this  vehicle  would  be  effective  in  either 
of  Its  two  major  announced  objective.'^ — 
promoting  exports  and  discouraging 
U.S.  direct  investment  abroad  A  more 
appropriate  way  to  achieve  both  ol  these 
goals  would  bo  by  achieving  an  early 
agreement  on  substantial  exchange  rate 
changes. 

Third,  services:  The  new  International 
economic  policy  has  done  nothing  to  im- 
prove our  balance  on  International  pur- 
chases and  sales  of  services.  Consider- 
able earnings  might  result,  especially 
from  making  it  less  expensive  for  for- 
eigners to  travel  in  the  United  States. 
Similarly,  nothing  has  been  done  to  In- 
crease the  cast  of  investment  abroad  by 
U.S.  firms  or  to  make  it  more  attractive 
for  foreigners  to  invest  here.  As  lonu  as 
the  dollar  is  over-valued  internationally, 
U.S.  corporations  will  be  able  to  pur- 
chase foreign  firms  at  discount  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  foreigners  hesitate 
to  Invest  In  American  stocks  and  bonds 
so  long  as  they  believe  the  costs  of  these 
assets  may  fall  appreciably  in  the  near 
future.  For  the  same  reason,  foreigners 
will  hold  back  on  making  job-producing 
direct  Investments  in  the  United  States. 
Fourth,  political  relations-  Good  re- 
lations with  a  hundred  coimtrles  around 
the  globe,  painstakingly  built  up  over  the 
years,  are  jeopardized  by  the  new  Inter- 
national economic  policy. 

A  flood  of  propaganda  over  the  past  3 
or  4  years  has  led  many  Americans  to 
persuade  themselves  tl^iat  the  United 
States  has  somehow  been  more  righteous 
in  its  international  economic  policies 
than  other  industrial  nations.  V/lth  the 
exception  of  Japanese  policies  and  the 
agricultural  practices  of  the  EEC.  such 
an  attitude  is  simply  not  v.arranted  by 
the  facts. 
As    the    following    piece    by    Hobart 


Rowen  in  the  October  24,   1971,  Wash- 
ington Post  makes  clear,  sin  against  lib- 
er£d    urade   practices   is   widely   distr.  j- 
uted: 
NtxoN  Ignores  U.S.  BARRiKits  Whu^  Pkxssinc 

10  PKRCENT    StJBTAX 

President  Nixon  and  Treasury  Secretary 
John  B  Connally.  In  the  high  stakes  inter- 
national poker  game  they're  playing  to  win 
lowered  trade  barriers,  are  trying  to  convince 
the  world — and  appear  to  have  convinced 
themselves  In  the  process — that  the  cards 
have  been  stacked  ag.ilnst  the  United  States 
In  recent  years. 

And  so,  with  great  reluctance  (they  say) 
they  uncorked  a  lethal  weapon,  the  10  per 
cent  import  surcharge,  to  set  things  straight 
Now.  It  Is  true  that  since  the  Bretton  Wocds 
monetary  system  was  set  up  In  1944.  many 
of  the  world's  currencies  have  l>een  devalued, 
and  the  United  States  has  suffered  from  tills 
cumulative,  competitive,  cheapening  of 
money. 

Moreover.  Japan  and  West  Germany  were 
allowed  to  start  out  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II  with  deliberately  undervalued  currencies 
to  give  them,  as  defeated  nations,  a  bead- 
start  on  economic  recovery. 

So  the  dollar  had  gotten  out  of  whack — 
it  was  overvalued,  especially  In  comparison 
to  tl»  yen  and  the  Deutschemark,  and  a  re- 
alignment of  currencies  and  reform  of  the 
antiquated  Bretton  Woods  system  was  long 
overdue. 

But  the  facts  on  the  trade  situation  do 
not  square  with  the  admlnlstrtition's  charges. 
Tae  truth  is  that  the  United  States  has  Just 
as  man^,  If  not  more,  trade  restrictions  than 
our  partners  and  competitors  all  over  the 
world,  although  one  would  never  learn  from 
Mr  Connally's  Treasury  Department. 

And  the  Insensitive  use  of  the  surtax  as  a 
lever  to  force  trade  concessions  is  seriously 
Jeopardizing  many  long-term  and  close  rela- 
tionships^— as  In  Canada — which  may  never 
b<j  repaired. 

A  speech  given  by  John  C.  Renner,  Director 
of  the  State  Department's  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  on  January  30.  1971.  deserves 
to  be  recalled  It  showed  : 

Although  the  U.S.  and  European  average 
tariff  rates  will  be  very  close  at  the  end  of 
the  Kennedy  round  (8.3  per  cent  and  8.4  per 
cent),  a  breakdown  of  major  Industrial  sec- 
tors shows  that  the  European  community 
(EEC)  will  have  the  highest  tariff  In  none 
of  the  23  major  Industrial  sectors,  and  the 
lowest  In  11.  The  US  score  Is  not  quite  so 
good:  the  highest  in  4,  and  lovest  In  6 
In  the  distribution  among  919  categories 
of  industrial  products  the  U.S  has  conslder- 
bly  more  high  tariffs  and  also  more  lows, 
whereas  the  ECC's  tariffs  are  grouped  more 
closely  around  the  average 

A  small  but  significant  number  of  the  919 
Industrials  Is  also  hampered  by  quantitative 
restrictions  sxich  as  quotas  The  US,  Canada, 
and  the  UK  are  using  this  device  more  free- 
ly than  a  decade  ago,  while  dlscnmlnaticm 
against  Japan — especially  by  the  EEC — Is 
widespread. 

On  the  agricultural  side,  as  everyone 
knows,  the  Europeans  have  a  l)»d  record, 
with  a  highly  protectionist  Common  Agri- 
cultural Policy  But  In  terms  of  Industrial 
quotas,  according  to  Renner,  the  US  re- 
strictions "cover  a  relatively  large  number 
of  prodvicts  and  relate  to  the  largest  amount 
of  trade."  whereas  the  EKC's  quotas,  which 
also  cover  a  large  number  'pertain  to  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  trade."  Japan's 
quotas  cover  the  largest  number  of  products 
and  affect  "a  considerable  amount"  of  trade 
The  point  of  Mr  Renner's  exercise  In  Janu- 
ary is  Just  as  valid  today  all  of  the  indua- 
trlallaed  countries,  including  the  UtUted 
States,  maintains  substantial  tanff  and  nun- 
tariff  barriers  against  indtistrlal  and  agricul- 
tural products. 

He  aald  then,  and  It  Is  worth  repeating  to 


his  colleagues  elsewhere  in  the  VJB.  govern- 
ment: 

"Unilateral  action  by  any  country  to  re- 
strict trade,  changes  the  balance  of  conces- 
sions arrived  art  over  the  ye€u^.  and  Is  most 
likely  to  provoke  counteraction  to  restore 
equilibrium." 

Moreover,  the  antl-Americ&n  feeling  gen- 
erated by  the  bull-ln-the-China-shop  tech- 
nique has  lost  us  friends  Thoughtltil  Cana- 
dians (distressed  as  well  that  President 
Nixon  erroneously  named  Japan,  not  Canada, 
as  the  No.  1  U.S  tradinp  partner)  wonder 
whether  their  government  should  seek  to 
maintain  the  historic  ties  between  the  two 
nations.  "When  they  imposed  the  surtax." 
said  one  Canadian  sadly,  "they  didn't  even 
say  they  were  sorry  they  had  to  do  It." 

But  U.S.  policy.  In  the  face  of  concern 
abroad  over  the  posslbUlty  of  retaliation  and 
world  recession  seems  unbending.  Secretary 
Connally  told  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation in  San  Francisco  the  other  day  that 
the  surtax  "Is  going  to  stay  on  for  awhile 
because  It  frankly  Is  to  our  advantage  to  keep 
it  on  for  awhile." 

Mr  Renner's  analysis  shows  there  is  plenty 
of  discrimination  on  our  side,  running  from 
the  American  SeUlng  Price  valuation  system 
to  Buy  American  practices,  now  exacerbated 
by  the  7  per  cent  investment  tax  credit  pro- 
posal and  the  DISC  Idea  (see  Professor  Sur- 
rey's separate  piece  on  that  issue.) 

Perhaps  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Connally  should 
be  remained  that  a  cut-throat  International 
trade  policy  between  the  two  great  wars 
brought  on  Hitler. 

Our  heavyhanded  monetary  diplo- 
macy, attributing  all  the  fault  to  others, 
is  threatening  to  lose  us  friends  we  can 
ill  afford  to  lose.  An  editorial  in  the  Oc- 
tober 21.  Milwaukee  Journal  makes  this 
clear: 

OuB   Upset    .\j.lies 

T^e  mailed  fists  ot  economic  nationalism 
have  replaced  the  gloved  hand  of  diplomacy 
In  American  relations  with  longtime  allies. 
The  free  wheeling  Secretary  of  Treasury 
John  Connally  has  taken  over  from  the  State 
Department  in  announcing  American  policy. 
As  a  reeult  it  is  shaping  foreign  policy  as 
well,  in  a  way  that  threatens  worsening 
relations. 

Connally  was  not  a  diplomat  when  he 
called  other  nations.  Including  our  Euro- 
pean allies,  cry-babies  for  their  reaction  to 
the  10""^  Import  surcharge  set  In  President 
Nixon's  new  economic  policy  He  charged 
that  thev  were  making  the  United  States 
"the  whipping  boy"  and  blaming  us  for  their 
own  economic  problems  This  comes  on  top 
of  the  shock  that  our  trading  partners  got 
when  they  were  faced  without  warning  with 
American  import  surcharges,  demands  for 
ccrrencv  r^vaicat;  >!:  a:!d  exclusion  of  foreign 
btiUt  equipment  from  American  tax  invest- 
ment credit. 

Actually.  Connally  Is  blaming  allies  for 
some  of  our  own  mlstakefi  -vast  spending  on 
the  war  in  Vlelnajn  inadequate  tax  policy, 
overcommitments  around  the  globe 

His  approach  aLso  overlooks  that  other 
nations  have  problems  too  -  p<.)l i llcaj  prob- 
lems that  often  are  ae  important  as  the  eco- 
nomic ones.  Take  the  case  of  C^anada  It  is 
ovir  biggest  trading  partner  We  have 
Clamped  down  mipKjrt  sxircharges  without 
warning  at  a  time  when  Canada  suffers 
from  serious  unemployment  We  lecture  U 
on  the  kind  of  economy  it  must  have  in  the 
future — even  hinting  that  it  should  be  con- 
tent to  be  a  raw  materials  supplier  and  mar- 
ket for  our  finished  goods  Whatevo-  the 
economic  sense,  no  Canadian  politician 
would  acc«pt  such  a  proposal  without  de- 
stroying himself 

This  country  had  legitimate  conaplaints 
atKxit  Japaiieee  trading  practices.  But  by 
forcing  agreement  to  textile  quotas,  xbt 
Connally  tactic  has  made  the  political  poel- 
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Hon  of  Premier  Sato  dlfBcult  The  new  eco- 
nomic policy,  paired  with  the  new  American 
approach  to  Chin*,  hit  Japan  without  warn- 
ing Kyodo  News  Service,  which  usually  re- 
flects i^overiiinent  thinking;,  says  that  "It  1» 
obvious  that  the  United  atates  expects  Ja- 
pan to  remain  subservient 

British  Prime  Minister  Heath  has  said  that 
"draatlc"  American  et;onomic  policies  are 
sending  "rough  winds  blowing  across  the 
world  of  trade  and  finance  "  He  warned  that 
Britain  must  quickly  Jciln  Europe  in  the 
CooimdU  Market  to  protect  West  European 
Interests  against  a  'protectlimlst  trade  war  ' 
and  against  new  American  policies  that 
stress  relations  with  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union 

In  Swltzerliuid  rifflcials  »av  that  pending 
agreements  with  the  United  States  on  track- 
ing down  money  hidden  m  Swiss  banks  by 
lawbreaking  Amerlciins.  as  well  as  other 
matters  of  mutual  Interest.  wUl  have  to  be 
suspended  until  the  etlect«  of  what  the 
Swiss  co«islder  antagouistlc  trade  policies 
are  aisessed 

Other  nathins  have  .similar  complaints 
Yet  the  political  problems  that  current  U.s 
policy  Imposes  on  them  are  lKn<ired  by  our 
economic  leaders  The  world  we  led  toward 
free  trade,  that  we  preached  must  live  by 
con-sultatlon  and  ro-of>eratlon  that  we  have 
long  presumed  to  lead,  l.s  jarred  by  our 
sudden  unilateral  fxjllcles  The  United  States 
may  be  a  long  time  undoing  tJie  interna- 
tional damage  that  has  been  done. 

The  10-percent  import  surcharge  aiid 
the  proposed  discrimmaUJry  mve.siment 
tax  credit  may  well  violate  the  proce- 
dures of  the  International  Monetary 
P-ind  and  the  rules  of  the  GATT.  Ex- 
change rate  changes,  by  contrast,  are 
recoRTiized  as  the  appropriate  way  for 
removing  persistent  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  and  surpluses  To  create 
more  jobs  at  home,  to  Improve  our 
deteriorating  balance  of  payments,  to 
avoid  wrecking  friendly  relatione  with 
old  partners  around  tlie  world,  and  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  tl^ie  only  in- 
stitutions that  can  insure  fair  treatment 
from  other  nations  in  the  future,  we 
should  stop  delaying  an  ag'"eement  on 
substantial  exchange  rate  changes 

If  It  is  in  the  U.S.  national  Interest  to 
get  a  quick  agreement  on  exchange  rate 
changes,  why  has  not  the  Treasury  been 
more  energetic  and  cooperative  in  pur- 
suing this  course'  Agreement  on  in- 
creasing the  dollar  price  of  gold  by  a 
modest  amount  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward concluding  such  a  deal  Leading 
legislators.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alilte.  have  uidicated  their  willingness  to 
cooperate 

What  could  be  the  reason  for  the 
Treasury's  foot  dragging'  Is  Secretary 
Connaliy  reluctant  to  do  anything  that 
','ould  increase  the  dollar  costs  of  U.S. 
military  activities  abroad,  as  a  fall  in 
the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  dollar 
surely  would?  Is  the  Secretary  concerned 
about  large  multinational  corp>oratlons 
that  Rre  planning  tn  expand  their  In- 
vestments abroad  and  are  loathe  to  see 
any  increase  In  the  cost  of  establishing 
themselves  in  foreign  marltets?  Could  it 
be  that  Secretary  Connaliy  does  not  per- 
ceive tiiat  the  course  he  u«  pursuing  is 
depriving  Americans  of  jobs  and  impair- 
ing the  MS  economic  position  interna- 
tionally? Or  could  It  be  that  the  Treasury 
leadership  is  meaauring  the  success  of  Its 
policies  by  the  Intensity  of  the  howls  oX 


objectijn     coming     from     the     nations 
against  which  U  Is  directed? 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  these 
speculations  is  the  correct  explanation 
for  the  Treasury's  lackadaisiciil  attitude 
toward  resolving  the  international  eco- 
nomic crisis  into  whic  h  tJie  United  State.^ 
has  t>een  plunged. 

What  Is  clear  is  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  drift.  Most  Indications  are  that 
a  major  economic  slowdown  in  Western 
Eurojje  is  in  the  oflRng  -especially  if  the 
United  States  adheres  to  the  course  it 
has  adopted  since  August  15.  In  the  event 
of  a  European  recession,  the  likelihood  of 
reaching  a  reallnemeiit  agreement  t>ene- 
flclal  to  the  United  States  will  decrease 
and  the  probability  of  retaliation  will  in- 
crease In  fact  the  dollars  and  cents 
benefits  the  United  States  ran  achieve 
throiiKh  any  agreement  may  well  be  de- 
creasmg  week  by  week,  as  tune  goes  by 
without  a  mutually  acceptable  solution 

The  international  economic  policies 
adopted  by  the  administration  imply  that 
the  United  States  wants  to  be  treated 
like  any  other  country,  but  without  giving 
up  its  special  status  We  should  be  treated 
like  others  in  that  we  ask  for  greater 
flexibility  in  adjusting  the  dollar  ex- 
change rate  We  would  like  to  enjoy  the 
same  latitude  that  other  countries  do  in 
altering  the  exchange  value  of  their  cur- 
rencies On  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  be 
regarded  as  special  in  tlaat  we  insL'^t  we 
are  specially  injured,  and  have  been  es- 
pecially magnanimous  in  terms  of  the 
policies  we  have  followed  over  past  years 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  only 
way  that  the  United  States  can  learn  that 
it  is  not  so  siierial  is  by  suffering  retalia- 
tion Given  the  combined  impact  of  the 
10-percent  surcharge,  the  discriminatory 
investment  tax  credit — wliich  together 
give  US  producers  of  capital  goods  a 
protective  edge  of  nearly  30  percent — 
and  the  DISC  export  subsidy  retaliation 
will  surely  occur  In  the  event  of  no  agree- 
ment 

Secretary  Connaliy  seems  to  have  lost 
interest  in  reaching  an  early  agreement 
with  tiie  other  major  industrial  coun- 
tries on  how  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments    A  change  is  needed 

In  order  to  save  American  jobs,  and 
to  avoid  alienating  every  friend  we  have 
in  the  world,  the  President  would  do  well 
to  replace  Treasury  Secretary  Conally 
with  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Bums 
as  our  chief  monetary  realineraent  nego- 
tiator. 

The  point  of  closing  the  gold  window 
on  August  15  was  to  get  an  appropriate 
reahnement  of  the  e.xchange  value  of 
the  overvalued  dollar  But  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Connaliy  apparently  cares  little 
about  such  a  reallnement  F^ced  with  an 
expressed  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
oUier  leading  inidustrlal  countries  to  ac- 
cept a  substantial  i  ui  rency  realinement 
If  only  the  United  States  will  acknowl- 
edge Its  share  of  resjxinslbllity  for  the 
world's  financial  troubles  by  a  downval- 
uiD«  of  the  dollar  as  part  of  the  package. 
Secretary  Connaliy  pronounces  himself 
happy  with  our  protectionist  10-percent 
Import  surtax,  and  ready  to  muddle 
along  on  that  basis  indefinitely. 

As  a  result  of  the  overvalued  Ameri- 


can dollar,  Americans  are  losing  their 
jobs  m  our  export  industries,  in  import- 
competitive  industries,  and  through  job- 
exporting  excessive  American  capital  in- 
ves-tment  abroad.  Our  beilance  of  pay- 
ments continues  to  suffer  because  the 
import  surcharge  is  vastly  less  effective 
than  an  adequate  currency  realinement 
would  \x  And  old  friends  and  allies — 
from  Canada  to  Costa  Rica,  from  Norway 
to  Japan — are  puzaJed  and  hurt  at  the 
United  States  arrogent  attitude  Failure 
in  international  economics,  they  per- 
ceive, has  gone  to  oiu"  heads. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  Secretan-'  Con- 
nallys  non-negotlatmg  stance  hurts  vi- 
tal U.S  interests.  Chairman  Bums,  who 
also  enjoys  President  Nixon's  confidence, 
thoroughly  understands  the  interna- 
tional monetary  game  His  mind  is  un- 
trammeled  by  the  notion  that  national 
monetary  pre-stige  is  more  impwrtant 
than  orderly  world  trade  If  put  in  charge 
of  the  realinement  ne^;otlation,  Mr 
Bums  could,  in  my  judgment,  obtain  a 
satisfactory  realinement  at^reement  in  a 
matt«^r  of  weeks  With  realinement  and 
a  broadened  exchange  band  attained, 
and  the  surtax  thus  rescinded.  Secretary 
Connaliy  could  then  be  turned  loose  on 
the  kind  of  table- pounding  negotiation 
whicli  he  is  good  at — getting  rid  of  re- 
strictive trade  practices  across  the  board, 
and  inducing  greater  sharing  of  the  mili- 
tary burden  on  the  part  of  our  allies 
specifically  concerned. 

Secretary  Connaliy 's  famous  toughness 
is  good  where  toiighness  is  indicated — as 
In  breaking  down  trade  barriers  and 
farming  out  the  military  burden  It  is 
counterproductive,  however,  where  the 
toughness  hurts  mamly  ourselves,  as  in 
tlie  case  of  his  refusal  to  realine  cur- 
rencies. A  timely  switch  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  well  serve  the  national 
interest 


AMERICA  SAYS  WELCOME  TO 
PRESIDENT  TITO 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  iMr.  Blatniki  Is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  personal  pleasure  that  I  nse  before 
tiie  House.  The  subject  on  which  I  speak 
is  very  close  to  my  heart  I  refer  to  the 
increasingly  warm  and  sincere  relations 
existing  between  the  American  and 
Yugoslav  peoples 

This  afternoon  Marshal  Josip  Broz 
Tito.  President  of  YugQsla\ia.  and  liis 
lovely  Wife.  Jovanka.  arrive  for  their  first 
state  visit  to  the  United  States  I  am 
most  pleased,  as  are  other  Congressmen 
of  Yugoslav  descent,  and  many  other  col- 
leagues of  ours,  tliat  this  long  overdue, 
official  recognition  is  being  extended  to 
Marshal  Tito, 

When  historians  compile  the  definitive 
chronology  and  evaluation  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  era.  Marshal  Tito's  im- 
pact and  influence  will  necessarily  loom 
large  He  personally  faced  down  Stalin 
and  liis  repressive  monolithic  dogmatism 
He  opened  the  first  fljisures  in  the  Soviet- 
dominated  Communist  bloc.  His  own 
courage  and  determination  held  Yugo- 
slavia   togetlier    during    the    starvation 
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days  immediately  following  the  break 
with  the  Kremlin.  And  mast  recently 
during  the  visit  of  Mr.  Brezhnev  in  Bel- 
grade, we  saw  the  elTective  repeal  of  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  and  the  reaffirmation 
of  Marshal  Tito's  doctrine  of  independ- 
ent national  self-determination. 

During  the  years  when  East  and  West 
stared  savagely  at  each  other  across  the 
Iron  Curtain,  Tito  showed  the  way  and 
took  the  leadership  in  constructing  a 
third  world  allianc* — an  alliance  that 
had  as  its  only  ideological  dogma  the  be- 
lief that  the  independence.  temtoriaJ  in- 
tegrity and  sovereignty  of  every  nation, 
no  matter  how  small  or  seemingly  in- 
significant, must  be  re.>^pccted  absolutely. 

Marshal  Tito,  because  of  the  position 
of  leadership  inherent  in  his  successful 
and  peaceful  diss(X^iation  from  So\-iet 
domination,  was  able  to  communicate  to 
other  nonalined  nations  the  belief  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  declare  sides  in 
the  East-West  struggle.  Marshal  Tito 
understood,  as  few  world  leaders  or 
scholars  did,  that  the  two  power  giants 
mast  eventually  and  necessarily  arrive 
at  a  modus  vivcndi.  The  continuation  of 
human  life  and  civilization,  as  we  know 
it,  demanded  this  detente.  He  provided 
a  perspective  and  a  balamce  that  did 
much  to  mitigate  the  excesses  of  our  pol- 
icy of  containment  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's policies  of  repression  and  subver- 
sion. 

He  also  realized,  many  years  ago,  that 
for  the  third  world  alliance  slavishly  to 
follow  the  ideological  and  political  lead 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  nuclear  super- 
powers would  further  congeal  the  geo- 
political situation — leaving  no  flexibility 
nor  means  of  communicating  through 
neutralist  go%'ernments 

The  third  world  alliance,  under  the 
leadership  of  Marshal  Tito,  did  provide 
these  safety  valves  Titos  insistence  on 
being  his  own  man  and  his  declaration 
that  Yugoslavia  would  follow  tlie  ide- 
ological and  political  lead  of  neither 
Eastern  nor  Western  bloc  ha.«  been  like 
a  fresh  and  cooling  breeze  through  the 
musty  and  crusty  halls  of  propaganda 
politics.  Botli  sides  have  learned  from 
this  emmlnently  common.sense  approach 
to  living  in  a  dn-ided  world. 

Mr  Speaker,  world  leaders  have  em- 
barked on  numerous  tnps — more  are 
planned  Hopefully,  these  visits  and  dis- 
cussions will  pave  the  way  for  a  perma- 
nent easing  of  world  tensions.  Tlie  visit 
here  today  of  tlie  smgle  man  who  showed 
us  that  nonalinement  and  i>eac*fu]  co- 
existence are  not  only  desirable  and  pos- 
sible, but  absolutely  neces.sary,  must 
serve  to  spur  us  on  to  greater  efforts  at 
International  understanding  and  good 
will. 

The  example  of  this  valorous  warrior 
shows  us  the  path  to  peace,  to  de- 
escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
to  competition  and  cooperation  in  pacific 
pursuits. 

President  Tito  has  personified,  for  over 
25  years,  the  quest  for  world  peace 
through  recognition  of  the  integrity  and 
inviolability  of  all  nations. 

I  admire  Tito  as  head  of  his  nation, 
diplomat  and  teacher  of  diplomats,  and 
as  a  close  personal  friend  I  look  forward 
to  renewing  this  friendship  during  Pres- 
ident Titos  visit  here.  We  owe  all  tliis  ex- 


traordinary man  a  great  debt.  In  his  per- 
sonal integrity,  strength,  and  dedicali..  n 
he  has  demonstrated  for  all  to  see  tiiose 
virtues  that  are  truly  the  signs  of  a  na- 
tions  preatness  and  true  world  prestige 
Mr  Speaker,  there  have  been  a  good 
number  of  fine  press  reports  and  analy- 
ses concerning  the  vi.sii  of  President  Tito 
and  Mrs.  Broz  to  our  country.  As  a  fur- 
ther sign  of  esteem  for  Marshal  Tito,  I 
include  these  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks: 

tProm  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  27,   19711 

Trro  To  Awtrvr  Todat,  WruL  Visit  Camp 
Davto 

President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  spent  the 
night  In  Canada  before  flying  to  Washington 
today  to  meet  with  President  Nixon. 

Tito  arrived  in  Gander,  Nfld..  yesterday 
aboard  an  Ilyushln  18  tiirboprop  aircraft. 
He  Is  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  Foreign 
Minister  Mlrko  Tef)evac. 

The  79-year-old  Yugoslav  president  was 
welcomed  InXormaJly  In  Gander  by  Canadian 
Transport  Minister  Don  Jatnleson  and  Bruce 
Williams,  Canada's  ambassador  to  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Tito  was  scheduled  to  land  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  tills  afternoon  He  was  to  go  di- 
rectly to  the  presidential  retreat  at  Camp 
David.  Md.  Tito  will  spend  a  week  In  the 
United  States  before  returning  to  Canada 
for  an  official  visit. 

In  an  interview  broadcast  on  CBS  televi- 
sion last  night,  Tito  said  he  would  encour- 
age Nixon  to  "come  to  terms,  to  reach  agree- 
ment" with  the  Chinese  and  Russians  dur- 
ing the  president's  visit  to  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow. 

"In  my  estimation.  President  Nixon's  de- 
cision to  visit  Moscow,  after  China,  was  quite 
correct.  It  Is  a  very  good  and  reasonable 
move."  Tito  told  Walter  Cronklte  in  the  In- 
terview, filmed  In  Belgrade. 

"But,"  Tito  said,  "the  determination  to  go 
to  China  requires  further  action.  What  should 
be  the  outcome  of  tills?  Because,  to  go  to 
China  without  anything  coming  out  of  it — 
as.  for  Instance,  withdrawal  from  Indochina 
and  the  cessation  of  the  war — could  cause 
great  disappointment. 

■Por  the  visit  to  Moscow  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  work  out  beforehand  a  plan  as  to 
what  is  to  follow,  what  agreement  will  be 
concluded  I  know  that  negotiations  are  un- 
derway on  the  question  of  antimissile  de- 
fense .  ,  .  but  all  these  are  partial  measures 

"What  is  needed  is  a  general  agreement 
that  such  arms  shall  not  be  manufacttired 
any  longer  and  that  all  the  technical  capa- 
bilities of  the  world  shall  t>e  put  into  the 
service  of   mankind.   .  .  ." 

[Prom  the  Waslilngton  Star,  Oct.  27.  1971) 

Tito    and   Cub    Falsi    .^ssvmptions 

(By  Frank  Oetielni 

President  Tito  arrives  In  Washington  to- 
day snd  not  a  moment  too  soon. 

We  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  lead- 
ers of  "funny  little  countries"  like  Yugo- 
slavia as  having  a  strictly  one-way  relation- 
ship w^ith  funny  big  countries  like  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union,  The  relationship 
Is  tnat  of  client  to  patron 

In  that  view,  all  the  world  Is  In  the  process 
of  l>elng  divided  up  Into  two  or  three  basic 
client-patron  systems,  one  headed  by  the 
Russians,  one  by  the  Americans,  one  by  the 
Chinese. 

Tito  represent*  a  conscious,  articulate  and 
somewhat  successful  alternative  In  the  In- 
ternational dlvvylng-up  of  the  world  Into 
power  blocs,  as  envisioned  alike  by  the  Com- 
intern and  by  the  State  Department  of  John 
Poster  Dulles  everybody  has  to  belong  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  great  groupings  based  on 
the  Ideologies  and  the  real  or  Imagined  na- 
tional Interests  of  the  bloc  leaders. 


Tito,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his  career  as 
the  peacetime  leader  of  Yugoslavia,  said  no. 
Although  the  government,  brought  Into 
existence  by  its  own  dedicated  struggle 
against  the  Nazis  In  World  War  II.  was  In- 
dubitably communist,  that  government  re- 
fused to  regard  Its  nation  as  a  pawn,  or  even 
an  unreserved  ally,  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  head  Com- 
munist  country   In  the  world. 

Yugoslavia,  he  said — and  he  said  It  with 
the  same  fighting  determination  that  had 
finally  defeated  the  Nazis  in  that  country — 
preferred   to   be  independent  of   Russia. 

Moreover,  he  added,  Yugoslavia  would  not 
only  build  Its  own  destiny,  it  would  actively 
assist,  as  far  as  it  could,  other  small  nation? 
to  stay  Independent  of  the  polar  systems  of 
the  great  powers.  As  between  the  world  of 
American  capitalism  and  the  world  of  Rus- 
sian communism,  Tito  proclaimed  the  viable 
existence  of  the  "Third  World  "  of  those  na- 
tions which  wanted  to  be  themselves. 

If  the  two  contending  power-bloc  systems 
had  been  merely  styled  the  Greens  and  the 
Blues — as  at  times  they  might  well  have 
been — Tito's  Independence  would  have  been 
shocking  enough.  But  the  fact  that  the 
Oreens  were  actually  the  Communists  and 
that  the  Yugoslav  government  also  was  Com- 
munist— with  Tito  himself  trained  In  Mos- 
cow— was  a  further  shock  to  both  systems, 
one  from  which  neither  has  entirely  recov- 
ered, althou^  both  are  making  some  slow 
progress. 

What  Tito's  independence  demonstrated 
was  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "the"  Com- 
munists. The  seamless  robe  of  Communist 
unity  is  not  quite  as  torn  to  pieces  as  the 
seamless  robe  of  Christian  unity,  but  the  di- 
rection Is  the  same  and  for  basically  the 
same  reason :  The  consciousness  of  national 
self-interests  at  variance  with  the  self-inter- 
est of  the  dominant  ideologues. 

TTils  variance  was  a  great  shock  to  the  Rus- 
sians because  they  had  mindlessly  supposed 
that  anywhere  on  earth  where  the  red  banner 
was  raised  was  automatically  another-Rus- 
slan  ally,  not  to  say  province 

This  variance  was  an  even  greater  shock  to 
the  Americans  because  our  own  International 
system  also  is  based  on  that  same  Russian 
assumption  of  the  seamless  garment  of  com- 
munism 

Despite  manifestations  of  Tltolst  independ- 
ence In  Albania  CThina.  Vietnam,  most  of  the 
countries  of  Eastern  E^urope  and  Cuba,  we 
still  operate  on  that  assumption,  presumably 
because  It  Is  easier  than  thinking  about 
reality  as  it  actually  Is. 

Since  we  may  take  It  for  granted  that  no 
one  seriously  believes  that  North  Vietnam  Is 
m  itself  a  menace  to  the  United  States,  only 
the  theory  of  the  Communist  seamless  gar- 
ment adequately  explains  our  tragic  involve- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  that  country 

If  we  are  really  fighting,  for  example,  for 
the  right  of  the  Vietnamese  to  determine 
their  own  destiny,  we  obviously  should  have 
been  bombing  Paris  back  in  1954  when  the 
French  army  was  the  principal  obstacle  to 
such  self-de'.ermlnatlon. 

Thus,  we  fight  the  Vietnamese  liberators 
of  their  land  from  French  domination  be- 
cause we  believe  that  they  are  the  tools  of 
Russian.^  and  or  the  C:hlnese 

The  message  of  Tito,  not  so  much  by  word 
as  by  his  very  existence  Is  that  we  probably 
have  been  wrong  In  that  assumption.  It  is 
a   le.sson   well   worth   our  learning. 

[From  the  Washington   Post.   Oct.  25.    1971) 
A  Plea  Fsom  Trro  oit  Ev«  or  U.S.  Visrr,  He 
Asks  a  Voice  to*  Smau,  Nations 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 
BEUi>AOE — President    Tito    of    Yugoslavia 
will   leave  for  the  United  States  Wednesday 
determined  to  make  li  clear  that  the  acti- 
vated  global   diplomacy   of    the   superpower? 
cannot  succeed  If  It  ignores  the  interests  of 
small  countries. 
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fie  views  the  Initiatives  of  the  big  powers, 
pir'ucularly  the  steps  to  end  Chinese  laola- 
■,;^>ti.  ad  esseutially  pceltlve  ones  which  will 
ieacl  ;o  a  safer  world 

In  the  case  of  China,  he  feels  that  Its 
"opening  to  the  world"  will  strengthen  thf 
cause  of  sovereignty  and  Independence  of 
smaller  countries,  and  rather  than  dividing 
the  world  will  bring  it  closer  together 

But  an  undercurrent  of  concern  that  In- 
terests of  smaller  countries  could  be  shunted 
aside  la  the  detenie-making  process  was  a 
dominant  theme  running  through  an  exclu- 
sive, written  Interview  he  granted  today  to 
The  Washington  P(jst, 

He  Indicated  that  while  the  men  In  Wash- 
ington. Peking  and  Moscow  may  be  attract- 
ing meet  of  the  headlines  today,  Yugoslavia 
and  the  nonaiigned.  small  countries  It  has 
often  spoken  for  are  stUl  In  the  global  poli- 
tics game 

As  for  the  79-year-old  president  himself, 
he  seems  to  relish  the  challenge  of  making 
Yugoslavia's  voice  heard  once  again,  and  to 
be  flourishing  In  the  midst  of  one  more  great 
service  to  his  country-  that  of  preparing  It 
for  a  future  that  have  the  benefit  of  his  ad- 
vice. 

For  the  last  year  he  has  been  devoting  all 
hia  energies  to  a  major  domestic  reform,  and 
to  setting  relations  with  the  Vatican.  West- 
ern Euri:>pe.  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  non- 
aligned  world  on  a  solid  fooling.  All  this  ac- 
tivity has  been  undertaken  In  expectation 
of  eventual  retirement. 

His  trip  to  the  United  States  this  week  Is 
seen  in  that  context  of  preparing  for  the 
future  as  well.  But  unlike  Tito's  first  meet- 
ing with  President  Nlion  here  last  year,  this 
meeting  takes  place  in  a  moment  of  Inter- 
national change,  and  with  an  American  Pres- 
ident who  has  begun  to  measure  up  to  Tito's 
own  stature  as  a  daring  statesman. 

In  recent  years  President  Tito's  p)en><)nal 
contacts  with  the  foreign  press  have  become 
rarer  The  interview,  the  tirst  he  has  granted 
to  an  American  newspaper  in  several  years, 
waa  thwefore  something  of  a  departure,  and 
•  atgn  of  his  determination  to  advertise  Yu- 
goslavia's intensined  participation  In  world 
affairs   as   broadly   as   pt^isslble. 

The  interview  Itself  consisted  of  questions 
submitted  in  advance,  with  written  answers 
personally  approved  by  blm.  and  released  to- 
day. 

The  president  then  received  The  Washing- 
ton Post's  Belgrade  correspondent  at  the  cere- 
monial chambers  In  the  White  Palace  here 
for  a  further,  brief  conversation. 

Only  slightly  more  than  a  year  ago.  Presi- 
dent Tito  seemed  to  some  to  be  withdrawing 
from  active  public  life,  l^lany  say  that  bis 
dieclslon  to  plunge  back  into  It  last  Septem- 
ber, by  announcing  sweeping  reorganization 
of  the  Yugoslav  state,  has  rejuvenated  him. 

That  Impression  was  borne  out  in  his 
presence  today. 

Despite  a  grueling  week-long  Journey  to 
Iran.  India  and  Egypt  that  ended  only  Thurs- 
day, the  president  seen^d  fresh  and  healthy. 
He  Is  to  leave  for  Camp  David  Wednesday  and 
visit  Washington,  Houston  and  California  In 
the  United  States  before  going  on  to  Canada 
and  Britain. 

His  wife,  Jovanka  Broz.  sat  by  the  side  of 
her  husband  who  had  Just  been  strolling  In 
the  sumptuous  garden  of  the  palace  The 
time  was  about  11:30  am.  President  Tito, 
who  advised  President  Nlxun  a  year  ago  that 
whiskey  Is  healthier  than  milk  above  a  cer- 
tain age.  sipped  a  whiskey  and  water,  wlth- 
o^it  Ice 

He  spoke  In  good  English  but  later  switched 
to  bis  native  Croat. 

Beyond  the  written  questions  and  answers, 
there  was  time  for  only  one  spoken  question, 
dealing  wuh  Yugoslav  security.  The  rest  of 
the  coDversauon  coiibisted  of  the  Introduc- 
tions and  c<.iurteslee  In  reaponse  to  a  ques- 
tion he  isaid  that  bis  country  had  "no  need 
for  protection. " 


He  then  went  on  to  c(^mnient  on  the  three- 
cornered  relationship  Involving  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Slates  and  nonaiigned 
Communist  Yugcjslavla.  which  tlt«  lnti'>  the 
sphere     >f  Interest  of  neither  su^>erpower 

■  Ct'.:>od  relations  wuh  the  United  .'States." 
he  said  "contribute  to  g(x>d  relations  with 
other  countries,  including  tlie  Soviet  Union 
The  Soviet  Union  h.is  not.hing  against  our 
having  gcKxl  relations  with  the  United  States, 
We've  spoken  with  them  about  thl.t  and  they 
said  so  explicitly  Prom  this  I  conclude  that 
it  s  the  wish  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  us  to 
have  giK>d  relations  with  the  United  States 
.  ,    Breznnev  told  me  su  " 

In  the  conversational  part  of  the  Inter- 
view, he  lndlcAte<l  no  re.servatlons  about  the 
Intensified  Soviet- American  contact  saying 
that  If  solutions  to  problems  can  be  agreed 
on.  "then  the  process  of  detente  will  be 
greatly  enhanced   " 

Hut  11  the  written  an-swer  to  a  question  on 
the  samp  theme,  he  added  one  qualification 
to  an  otherwi.se  approving  as.sessment  of  Mos- 
cow-Washington relaxation,  a«  follows: 

It  mu.st  always  be  borne  In  mind  that 
vital  proDlems  of  the  present  time  cannot  be 
solved  without  an  active  and  equal  partici- 
pation of  all  countries  concerned,  irrespec- 
tive of   their  sl7^  or   power  " 

He  also  an.swered  a  written  question  con- 
cerning ",he  Impact  of  crhlna's  emergence  on 
the  International  scene  In  the  same  vein. 

"I  welcome  the  evolution  of  relations  be- 
tween big  states,  the  evolution  that  fosters 
the  international  detente,  assuming  of 
course  that  the  interests  of  small  and 
medium-sized  countries  are  always  taken 
Into  account  Irrespective  of  their  social  sys- 
tem." 

This  view — implying  that  In  the  current 
International  situation  the  Interests  of 
smaller  countries  must  be  protected — closely 
paralleled  that  expressed  only  last  week  by 
Romanian  President  Nlcolae  Ceausescu  In 
conversations  with  eight  visiting  American 
governors   in   Bucharest. 

Ceausescu.  whose  Indeptendent  foreign  pol- 
icy had  drawn  criticism  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  lands,  said  that 
while  big  powers  had  a  bigger  respionslblllty 
for  world  aflairi".  all  countries  regardless  of 
size  should  participate  in  settling  interna- 
tional questions. 

The  onset  of  preparations  for  bloc-to-bloc 
discussions  on  European  Security  and  troop 
reductions  has  left  nonaiigned  Yugoslav 
policy-makers  in  an  ambivalent  position.  In 
the  first  place,  as  President  Tito  indicated 
In  the  written  part  of  today's  Interview, 
troop  reductions  are  seen  as  laudable.  But 
some  Yugoslavs  worry  that  the  reductions 
could  eventually  lead  to  unwarranted  eu- 
phoria In  Europe  that  might  even  Increase 
the  vulnerability  of  nonaiigned  Yugoslavia 
to  an  aggressor  taking  advantage  of  a  cli- 
mate of  relaxation. 

President  Tito  wrote  In  the  Interview  that 
the  reductions  ot  troops  should  "not  be 
achieved  by  disturbing  the  present  balance," 
plus  Implying  that  he  Is  opposed  to  any  mas- 
sive unilateral  cutbacks  by  the  United  States. 

President  Tito  wa«  also  asked  if  he  worried 
about  isolationism  In  the  United  Slates,  to 
which  he  replied: 

"The  United  States  of  America  as  well  as 
other  big  powers  cannot  but  be  present  and 
active  In  international  developments.  Pres- 
ent efforts  of  President  Nixon  and  the  US. 
government  aimed  at  finding  solutions  to 
some  international  problems  by  conducting 
talks,  and  the  understanding  with  which 
these  efforts  are  met  by  the  American  public, 
sliow  quite  the  opposite  tendency  .  .  ." 

On  other  major  issues,  President  Tito  had 
this  to  say : 

The  end  of  Chinese  isolation  favorably 
affects  world  developments  and  consequently 
promotes  the  strengthening  of  sovereignty 
and  Independence  i>f  snxall  countries. 

Whae  the  Soviet  Umon  bM  said  lb*t  ChUu 


is  a  divisive  factor  In  the  Communist  move- 
ment. President  Tito  said  Its  "opening  to 
the   world"   can    "overcome   world   divisions  " 

Referring  to  talks  he  hud  la*.-t  week  with 
Prime  Mlni.^ler  Indira  Ciandhl  o!  India,  once 
Yug(.»ilavia's  major  pftrlner  m  the  non- 
aligned  movement,  he  said  that  there  seems 
to  be  little  danger  of  the  subcontinent  be- 
coming divided  Into  spheres  of  interest  of  the 
big  powers. 

Nonallgnment  Is  still  valid  "as  long  as  there 
are  dangers  that  stem  from  new  forms  of 
alignment"  Though  he  did  not  elaborate  on 
"new  forms  of  alignment.  "  this  seemed  to 
mean  alliances  between  the  big  powers  at 
the  expense  of  smaller  ones. 

Nonalignment  aims  at  the  "democratiza- 
tion of  International  relations,"  he  said. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  26.  1971] 
Trro:   Tradition  or  FRraNDSHip 

This  Is  the  partial  text  of  an  interview 
given  by  President  Tito  of  Ytigoslavla  to  The 
Washington  Post.  Written  questions  were 
submitted  In  advance  and  the  answers  were 
returned  In  wrlilng  It  was  not  a  spontane- 
ous, person-to-person  Interview 

Q  :  Would  you  say  that  your  visit  t-o  the 
United  States  is  part  of  a  broader  process  of 
preparing  Yugoslavia  for  the  ftiture.  and  if 
so,  what  role  do  relations  with  the  United 
States  have  In  that  future? 

A.:  Development  of  mutual  relations  and 
comprehensive  cooperation  with  all  coun- 
tries, based  on  independence,  equality  and 
mutual  respect  have  always  been  and  will 
remain  the  core  of  Yugoslavia's  politics. 

In  Its  framework,  we  attach  great  Impor- 
tance to  the  relations  and  cooperation  with 
the  USA. 

Friendly  relations  with  the  United  States 
of  America  have  become  a  tradition  and 
despite  the  difference  t>etween  our  social  sys- 
tems and  different  stands  on  some  Interna- 
tional Issues  they  have  been  constantly  and 
favorably   developing   to    the   mutual    beneht. 

We  w<->uld  like  to  proniot*  and  enhance 
further  these  relations  and  this  cotiperallon 
In  all  spheres  of  activity.  In  political,  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  scientific  and  other  fields 
and  to  continue  looking  for  new  possibilities. 

This  Is  why  I  am  particularly  interested  In 
this  visit  to  the  United  States  and  this  Is 
why  I  am  looking  forward  t.o  the  talks  with 
President  Nixon  with  a  special  pleasure 

Q  Since  you  were  host  to  President  Nixon 
last  year,  the  United  States  has  embarked  on 
a  new  policy  toward  China  What  slgniflcanoe 
does  It  have  for  small  and  medium-sized 
countries.  Including  C'lmmunlst  one«^ 

A  :  The  fact  that  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  have  em- 
barked on  the  road  of  normalization  shows 
that  a  realistic  attitude  toward  the  situation 
In  the  present  world  Is  beginning  to  prevail 
and  that  the  states  are  growing  aware  of 
the  need  to  have  direct  contacts  and  conduct 
direct  negotiations. 

Therefore,  I  welcome  the  evolution  of  rela- 
tlons  between  big  states,  the  evolution  that 
fosters  the  International  detente,  of  course, 
assuming  that  the  interests  of  small  and 
nxedlum-sized  countries  are  always  taken 
Into  account  irrespective  of  their  social 
system. 

Q  :  On  the  whole.  Is  China's  emergence 
from  Isolation  a  factor  that  is  likely  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  sovereignty  and  In- 
dependence for  small  countries? 

A  :  Renouncement  of  the  policy  aimed  at 
Isolating  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
preventing  It  from  playing  an  equitable  role 
In  International  afTalrs,  and  on  the  other 
hand.  Us  opening  toward  the  world  and  its 
activation  In  the  mainstream  of  interna- 
tional events  can  help  to  overcome  the  divi- 
sions In  the  world  and  consequences  of  the 
Cold  War. 

It  Is  beyond  any  doubt  atTectlng  favorably 
world    davelopmeuts   and.   oonsequently,   It 
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ako  promotes  the  strengthening  of  sover- 
eignty and  Independence  of  small  countries. 

Q.:  Nonalignment  was  conceived  when  the 
world  was  divided  Into  clearly  defined,  hos- 
tile mllitAry  blocs.  If  the  process  of  the 
detente  in  Europe  results  In  looser  group- 
ings In  Europe,  perhaps  even  In  less  allgn- 
m°nt.  what  would  be  the  rationale  for  a 
movement  of  nonaiigned? 

A.:  The  detente  process  In  Europe  shows  a 
favorable  tendency  and  we  have  stressed  It 
Biany  times  as  a  good  example  proving  that 
even  serious  international  problems  may  be 
solved  in  a  successful  way.  '•• 

Nevertheless,  as  long  as  there  is  the  danger 
which  stems  from  the  policy  pf  force  and 
Interference  In  the  internal  affairs  of  others 
and  particularly  In  the  affairs  of  small  and 
underdeveloped  countries,  as  long  as  there 
are  dangers  which  may  stem  from  new  forms 
of  alignment  .  .  the  policy  of  nonalign- 
ment will  be  meaningful   and  Justified. 

Recent  changes  In  the  world,  and  direct 
contacts  between  big  powers  that  we  have 
been  always  Insisting  on.  do  not  exclude  the 
need  for  the  nonaiigned  to  maintain  their 
continuous  activities.  Nonalignment  doei  not 
only  mean  resisting  the  confrontation  of 
super  powers  and  block  division  of  the  world; 
It  Is  also  a  polcy  with  a  long-terra  program 
aimed  at  the  democratization  of  Interna- 
tional relations,  recognition  of  Independ- 
ence and  equality  of  all  countries  and  solu- 
tion of  all  International   problems. 

Although  the  contacts  between  the  big  are 
taking  place  we  must  say.  unfortunately, 
that  the  fundamental  solution  of  some  cru- 
cial problems  of  the  today's  world  has  not 
yet  started. 

I  have  in  mind,  for  instance,  disarmament, 
solution  of  development  problems,  etc.   .   .   . 

Q.:  Ilils  detente  process  I  spoke  of  has 
been  pretty  much  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  so  far.  Do  you  feel  left  out 
of  this,  and  of  preparations  for  a  European 
security  conference? 

A. :  The  detente  process  in  Europe  was  so 
far  taking  place  within  the  limits  Imposed 
on  it  by  the  present  bloc  structure  of  rela- 
tions in  Europe.  However,  an  ever  Increasing 
number  of  European  countries  are  begln- 
mug  to  take  part  In  this  process,  and  re- 
markably, not  only  In  the  capacity  of  mem- 
bers of  military  and  political  groupings.  An 
Important  role  In  this  process  belongs  to 
nonbloc  countries  among  which.  If  I  may 
say  so.  Yugoslavia  figures  as  well  TTils  fact 
adds  to  the  imisortance  and  scope  of  the 
detente  process  and  changes  the  framework 
In  which  It  is  taking  place. 

A  large  number  of  European  countries  are 
also  actively  Involved  in  the  prepcu-atlons  for 
the  European  security  conference  because 
they  see  It  as  the  way  to  ensure  quality,  secu- 
rity and  peace  on  our  continent  .  .   . 

Naturally,  If  the  process  of  detente  and 
understanding  in  Europe  Is  to  be  lasting  and 
successful,  then  It  must  cover  all  the  parts 
of  our  continent  Including  the  Mediterranean 
area. 

Q  :  Does  detente  between  the  main  mili- 
tary blocs.  If  It  should  eventually  occur. 
affect    the   security    of    Yugoslavia? 

A  :  The  relaxation  of  tension  between 
main  military  blocs  represents,  at  this  stage 
of  development  in  Europ>e,  a  necessary  com- 
ponent of  a  broader  process  destined  to  Im- 
prove the  political  climate,  strengthen  con- 
fidence, cooperation  and  security  throughout 
Eiirijpie.  And  that  should  help  us  to  over- 
come the  division  of  Europe  Into  military 
blocs  In  the  first  place  which  would, 
naturally,  favorably  affect  the  security  of  all 
E'lropean  oountrlea  Including  Yugcvslavla. 

Q.;  The  bilateral,  Soviet-American  dlsous- 
S'uns  on  all  the  vital  world  questions  will  be 
cl.maxed  by  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Moscow 
In  May.  'What  Is  the  significance  of  this  for 
the  smaller  European  oounlrles? 

A  :  We  hope  thai  the  talks  between  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  the  Soviet  leadership  will 
contribute  not  only  to  the  Improvement   of 


relations  between  those  two  cfluntrles  but 
also  to  the  genera!  efforts  m.ade  in  the  world 
to  ensure  the  lasting  peace  and  Interna- 
tional cooperation  that  will  be  based  on 
equality. 

\ve  I'hlnk  that  this  can  only  er.hanc-^  the 
already  favorable  atmosphere  concerning  the 
faster  solution  of  European  problems  which 
coticerns  all  European  countries  and  the 
email  countries  in  jjarlicular. 

Nevertheless  It  must  be  always  borne  in 
mind  that  vital  problems  of  the  present  time 
cannot  oe  solved  without  an  active  and 
equal  participation  of  all  countries  con- 
cerned, irrespective  of  their  size  or  f>ower. 

Q.:  Yugoslavia  cooperates  economically 
both  with  capitalist  countries  and  with  so- 
cialist countries,  where  command,  or  at  least 
administrative  mechanisms,  siill  govern  the 
ecc  lomy.  Some  Yugoslav  managers  would 
like  to  further  depart  from  economic  orth- 
odoxy to  take  maximum  advantage  of  the 
technological  revolution.  WUl  they  have  their 
way  In  the  1970s? 

A.:  The  economic  system  of  Yugoslavia  al- 
lows self-managing  economic  organizations 
to  establish  broad  contacts  with  foreign  part- 
ners Including  also  the  {josslblllty  to  use  to 
an  ever  increasing  extent  the  achievements 
of  the  technological  revolution.  And  they  are 
doing  th&t. 

The  practical  results  depend  on  interests 
and  Initiatives  shown  not  only  by  Yugoslav 
entirprlses  but  also  by  their  foreign  partners. 

'We  want  our  economy  to  develop  as  di- 
versified forms  of  cooperation  with  foreign 
partners  as  possible.  Including  Joint  ventures 
and  cooperation  on  markets  of  third  coun- 
tries. Our  government  passed  a  number  of 
measures  intended  to  facilitate  and  promote 
such  cooperation. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  27,  1971] 

A  Glimpse  at  a  LiEGEmdast  Leabck  and  His 

Country 

<By  Dan  Morgan) 

Rra-nnAiw, — In  a  world  In  which  the  giants 
are  being  replaced  by  gray  and  cautious 
subalterns,  or  collective  ruling  boards.  Presi- 
dent Josip  Bro«  Tito  of  Yugoslavia.  79.  still 
has  the  glamor  and  aura  of  greatness  for 
which  Mr.  Nixon  has  made  clear  his  admira- 
tion. 

rr:inco  of  Spain  has  ruled  longer  than 
Tito,  but  he  seems  old  and  uncertain  and  is 
holding  things  together  with  a  strong  hand. 
Mao.  the  only  other  Communist  leader  equal- 
ing Tito  in  length  of  rule.  Is  a  demigod,  re- 
mote from  public  life. 

Yet  somehow  Tito  remains  contemporary, 
though  he  was  a  witness.  In  person,  to  the 
Russian  revolution.  On  the  human  level  he 
Is  warm  and  witty,  drinks  whiskey,  is  curious 
about  what  goes  on  around  him.  Politically, 
he  has  access  to  almost  every  world  leader 

That  Is  what  assures  that  his  talks  with 
President  Nixon  will  range  far  beyond  the 
limited  horizon  of  Yugoslav-American  rela- 
tions, which  are  essentially  good  and  getting 
better. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  has 
already  underlined  President  Tito's  useful- 
ness as  an  intermediary  In  the  search  for 
Middle  East  peace,  and  It  Is  certain  that  the 
President  will  also  want  to  hear  Tito's  vle'ws 
c.n  other  world  problems  in  a  moment  of  In- 
ternational flux. 

Nevertheless,  Yugoslavia's  place  in  the 
world  is  undergoing  a  period  of  adjustment 
that  will  be  crunaJ  in  determining  where  it 
comes  to  rest  between  East   and  West 

Since  the  1969  invasion  of  C?echus!ovakla 
Yugoslavia  has  moved  several  notches  close: 
to  the  West.  Economically,  the  attractions 
of  Western  technology  to  lndet)endent- 
minded  factory  ni&nagers  has  also  L>efn  tell- 
ing Yiigfalavla  belongs  to  a  number  of  West- 
ern financial  Instlt villous,  but  its  links  with 
Communist  economic  organirations  are  in- 
formal. 


Tito's  durability  a,'  n  si^tesman  atid  ai  a 
living  legend  is  ail  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause Yugoslavia  is  not  the  center  of  world 
attention  It  once  was 

China  has  usurped  Its  position  as  the 
West's  mam  wedge  In  dividing  the  Commu- 
nist world  and  in  a  period  of  direct  contacts 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Yugo- 
slav;.i  no  longer  seems  so  necessary  as  a 
brldps 

In  an  Interview  last  weekend,  Tito  himself 
seemed  to  b.cknowledge  his  country's  vulner- 
ability by  warning  that  small  countries'  in- 
terests must  not  be  overlooked  and  Implying 
that  he  lejected  any  unilateral  American 
troop  reduction  that  would  upset  the  Euro- 
pean power  balance. 

Even  the  Middle  East,  once  a  stronghold  of 
Yugoslav  prestige,  the  Arab  drift  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  has  diminished  the  voice  of 
nonaiigned  Yugoslavia. 

At  the  same  time,  economic  and  political 
dilHcultlcs  at  home  have  forced  TJto  to  de- 
vote more  attention  to  domestic  affairs. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  Yugoslavs  to  ad- 
Just  to  the  changes  In  the  world,  any  more 
than  It  has  been  for  people  In  other  countries. 

In  a  revealing  insight  Into  the  way  Yugo- 
slavs are  accustomed  to  view  their  leader,  an 
aide  said  this  week:  'Tito  always  commands 
page  one.  There  Is  nothing  unusual  about 
that." 

But  there  Is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
meaning  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  Yu- 
goslavia's relations  with  the  world  have  been 
lost  for  a  moment  on  President  Tito. 

Tito's  trip  to  the  United  States,  and  mcst 
of  what  he  has  done  In  the  past  year,  are  evi- 
dence. In  fact,  that  he  has  loet  none  of  his 
contemporaneity  in  dealing  with  those 
changes.  The  visit,  like  his  tireless  barn- 
storming this  year  In  dosens  of  provincial 
to'wris  to  demand  unity  of  Yugoslavia's  di- 
verse nationalities,  is  part  of  a  broader  pro- 
gram of  preparing  Yugoslavia  for  the  1970s. 

His  visits  to  the  US  Space  Center  in 
Houston,  and  bis  talks  with  businessmen 
and  aircraft  oIBclals  in  California.  wlU  be  a 
nod  to  the  Western  technology  and  capital 
that  has  becorrw  the  'West's  strongest  magnet 
In  appealing  to  a  new  generation  of  Yugo- 
slav  technocrats   and    managers   In   factories. 

In  general,  the  visit  is  aimed  at  engaguig 
the  United  States  politically  and  econocnlcal- 
ly  in  a  way  that  will  subtly  enhance  Yugo- 
slav.as  security — without,  at  the  same  time. 
s.M:rificlng  any  of  Its  cherished  IndeperuJence 
of  nonalignment. 

A-:  lang  as  Tilo  Is  on  the  scene  there  will 
be  no  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  non- 
alignment,  although  Deputy  Foreign  Min- 
ister Anton  Vratusa  has  admitted  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  Foreign  Affairs  that  "it  is  not  easy  to 
remain  nonaiigned." 

Tito  today  does  not  perhaps  enjoy  the 
autocratic  power  In  his  own  country  thai  be 
oitce  did:  but  if  thai  is  so  It  is  mainly  his 
own  doing,  and  evidence  of  his  own  extraor- 
dinary gifts  of  InluiUon  in  moving  wiih 
charige. 

The  creation  of  a  system  oX  workers'  de- 
mocracy tn  the  factories  to  replace  the  aid 
command  ecanomy,  the  transfer  of  OKire 
power  to  plant  managers  and  banks  in  1965. 
aiMl  this  summer's  coixsuiutlonal  reforn^ 
that  gave  ret:ional  political  leaders  much 
broader  authority  have  all  been  instigated  by 
him. 

"bach  a  society  as  ours  caunoi  be  held  to- 
gether by  a  centralists  course,  uor  cm  the 
splr't  ol  unity  be  built  in  that  «-«y.  A  new 
form  of  unity  is  being  created,  he  said  a  few 
mouihs  ago. 

That  is  his  hope:  and  with  tWti,  the  epit- 
onte  of  Yugvi&lav  unity  will  be  on  display  in 
America. 

Deo«ntarli.satK>n  has  resulted  in  more  free- 
dom, so  that  frlctiooa  between  natiou^Uity 
groups  continue  to  surface  unchecked-  Bui 
ihe  oonuuou  eieuieai  oi  tbs  oo«m>laluts  has 
been  disseliafacuun  wuh  centralised  govern- 
ment, not  with  Tito, 
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In  the  current  atmosphere  of  openness  In 
YuK'^sJavia.  a  few  "black"  Jokes  about  the 
79-yoar-oIct  can  be  heard  m  Belj!<rftde  oafes 
But  far  every  student.  *ho  oumplains  about 
the  elegant  ilXeetyles  of  Tito  and  the  Yugo- 
slav Oommuiilat  ruling  cla^s.  there  Is  another 
Tugoolav  who  upholds  them  as  fitting  lor 
their  leader. 

Akd  Soke  Natiokai.  Traits  We  Share  With 

7'HEIC 

(By  Henry  M.  Chrlstman) 
(The  writer  is  Director  ol  The  City  Record 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Is  the  author 
of  some  20  txwks.  the  latest  of  which  Is  "The 
Essential  Tito.") 

The  state  visit  to  Washington  by  Presi- 
dent Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  the  last  surviving 
major  European  figure  of  World  War  LI. 
will  focus  renewed  attention  on  the  Inter- 
national role  of  Yugoslavia  tx>th  as  a  maver- 
ick Communist  nation  Independent  of  East 
and  West  and  as  a  q;>olcesman  for  nonaltgned 
Asian  and  ATrlcan  nations  comprising  one- 
third  of  the  world's  population. 

So  much  global  attention  has  been  given 
to  Yugoslavia's  iinlqtie  relationships  with  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China, 
and  to  her  position  as  leader  and  advocate 
of  the  Third  World  that,  ironically,  the  In- 
ternational implications  of  Yugoslavia's  dis- 
tinctive internal  poUtlca!.  social,  and  eco- 
nomic developments  have  been  largely  over- 
looked. 

Certainly,  few  Americans  realize  that  In 
respect  to  many  fundamental  domestic  po- 
litical, economic,  and  ethnic  Issues,  today's 
America  has  more  In  common  with  contem- 
porary Yugoslavia  than  with  the  Western 
European  nations  from  which  our  legal  and 
cultural  traditions  are  drawn.  Constitution- 
ally and  politically,  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  are  almost  exclusively  unitary  nation- 
States:  Yugoslavia,  like  the  United  SUtes.  is 
a  federal  republic  The  nations  of  Western 
Europe  are  ethnically,  culturally,  and  linguis- 
tically homogeneous:  Yugoslavia,  like  the 
United  Stares  Is  a  nUirall.'?tlc  society  with 
diverse  groups  at  vaiylng  states  of  cultural 
and  economic  development.  The  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  with  only  nominal  "local 
color"  differences  among  domestic  localities, 
have  nothing  comparable  to  the  regional 
rivalries  of  the  United  States  or  of  Yugoslavia, 
the  regional  distinctions  of  the  latter  ex- 
acerbated by  the  centuries-long  occupation 
and  partition  of  the  country  among  dis- 
similar conquerors. 

With  this  background  In  mind,  the  Yugo- 
slav experlmenta  in  political  and  economic 
decentralization — and  the  two  are  Loaepara- 
bly  interrelated — take  on  a  striking  rele- 
vance to  domestic  American  circumstances. 
For  the  Yugoslav  workers'  councils,  whereby 
the  workers  "self-manage"  their  own  enter- 
prises, are  highly  imaginative  Ingtruments 
for  developing  economic  and  political  inlti.i- 
tive  and  control  at  the  local  level  and  slni'>ii- 
taneously  deftulng  ethnic,  religious,  and  re- 
gional tensions  in  the  process  America's  mi- 
norities, striving  for  community  wlf-de-ter- 
mituttlon  and  mlnorlty-contmlled  local  ecri- 
nomlc  enterprises,  would  Snd  YugoeLiv-la's 
syttem  of  self -management  highly  Instruc- 
tlve- 

On  the  Yugoslav  national  level,  political 
decentralization  has  been  accelerated  by  con- 
stitutional r<"forTn«  giving  greater  li->ca!  pf>wer 
to  the  six  repuhllr«  and  the  -wo  auujnomous 
regions,  and  the  re<ent  eBtablii>hnien;  ot  a 
new  collective  fe^leral  presiderjcy  that  5'ru<- 
turally  precludes  dommatloti  if  the  nation 
by  any  region  or  etlmic  gnjup 

These  Innovations  are  \jfMif  !jn;>lemen'ed 
with  such  widespread  and  outsj^ken  public 
debate  that  some  Western  >b»erverB  vleliing 
Yufoalarla,  unprepared  for  iiuch  it  torrent  of 
"^tl^^fl  s«lf-cnuci»m  quickly  aasunie  that 
the  country  u  on  the  verge  of  cXau*  A  lead- 
ing Weateru  Euxopwuj  expert  on  Yu^oslavUt, 


Professor  M  J  BrtJckmelJer.  Director  of  the 
Institute  (-if  Eiistern  Eurojiean  AfTulrs  at  the 
University  of  .^n^sterdam,  evaluates  current 
Yugoslav  national  seif-examlnatlou  as  proba- 
bly the  nioet  Intensive,  extensive,  and  criti- 
cal of  .11. y  nation  tixlay 

Will  Yugoslavia  sooner  or  later  succumb 
to  ethnic  contllrt.s''  The  same  question  can 
be  a.sked  of  the  United  Slates,  and  with  equal 
validity  For  the  basic  Isaue  In  Yugoslavia  Is 
also  a  fundamental  American  domestic  polit- 
ical Issue:  To  what  extent  can  and  should 
prospering  groups  and  areas  be  expected  and 
required  to  sacrifice  In  order  to  support  the 
needs  and  development  of  underprivileged 
ethnic  groups  and  areas?  The  futures  of  the 
pluralistic  societies  of  both  Yugoslavia  and 
the  United  States  depend  upon  the  answer. 

I  Prom   the  Washington   Post,  Oct.  26.   1971) 

Trro:   I.ast  of  Fotra  Who  Spoke  roa  "Thisd 

World  " 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

President  Joslp  Broz  Tito's  first  state  visit 
to  Washington  this  week  will  underscore  spe- 
cial American  Interest  In  supporting  an  un- 
aligned Communist  nation  wedged  between 
two  power  blocs. 

The  fine  gradations  of  diplomatic  cere- 
monials are  usually  of  little  Interest  to  lay- 
men. But  In  the  case  of  this  Tito  trip,  there 
Is  an  Important  distinction  drawn  by  officials 
on  both  sides — and  also  by  American  emigres 
of  Yugoslav  descent  who  seek  to  disrupt 
Tito's  visit. 

For  while  Marshal  Tito  met  with  President 
Elsenhower  at  the  United  Nations  in  1960. 
and  conferred  with  President  Kennedy  at  the 
White  House  In  1963.  never  before  has  he 
received  the  full-scale  state  welcome  he  long 
has  sought  In  the  United  States,  to  help  re- 
inforce his  often-precarious  position  in  the 
power  balance. 

Among  antl-Communlst  emigre  groups  In 
this  country.  Serbs.  Croats  and  others,  there 
is  acute  awareness  of  this  distinction,  accord- 
ing to  officials  responsible  for  President  Tito's 
security  here.  There  is  reportedly  added  an- 
tipathy among  many  emigres  over  the  fact 
that  President  Nixon,  once  the  great  favorite 
of  these  groups  because  of  his  staunch  antt- 
communisni  has  made  the  \*arine8t  overtures 
to  Romania,  Yugoslavia  and  other  Commu- 
nist nations. 

The  record  of  past  assaults  on  ofRclal  Yugo- 
slav offices  In  this  country  has  caused  U.S. 
planners  to  take  special  precautions  for  Tito's 
safety.  The  incidents  that  have  marred  So- 
viet Premier  Alexel  Kosygln's  Canadian  visit, 
despite  extra  security  measures,  underline 
the  problem 

I'retiident  Nixon  on  Friday  made  a  special 
aplteai  for  Americans  to  accord  full  courtesy 
U)  I'lto  mindful  of  the  previous  demonstra- 
tions aga.iLst  the  Yugoslav  leader  on  earlier 
visits  of  lesser  stature  By  providing  his 
niotmtalr.  retreat  at  Camp  David,  Md.,  Wed- 
nesday night  as  an  arrival  rest  stop  for  Tito 
and  Mrs  Br^r/,  as  the  Yugijslavlan  President's 
wife  Is  called  President  Nixon  doubly  asso- 
ciated  hi»  prestige   with   their  visit. 

nio  n^*  7y,  lb  openly  engaged  In  at- 
tempting to  a.'ssure  that  Yugoslavia's  inde- 
pe:.(le:.i  jTH-uiX  ■  i!  i  ■  .inni '  mlsm  survives  both 
the  fra<'!  .iiai;.u!;  :.  La-ards  of  its  multiple 
iiat,i..Ti-aii' lew  ami  the  risk  of  new  Soviet 
dotoiiiati  i;  He  :ed  Yugoslavia  out  i>t  the  So- 
net   orbit    ;n    the    11*48,   in   a  historic   break 

with  M >*..■■   'A 

Tito  in  the  ia-si  roirvlvor  of  the  quartet  of 
dynamic  flgiires  iaIi. >  aspired  to  lead  the  un- 
aligned "third  W'Tld  ■  India's  Neliru  Egypfi 
Nas.--er  Indonesia  s  .Sokartio  President  .Nsx. -n 
ijiaKing  tne  first  visit  "f  an  .^nierlcHri  Prehi- 
deiit  •'  V^K'-f-avla  last  fall  c^ 'ijirioed  there 
tlial  'ti;.-  adinlnlstrHtlon  ac  epin  and  sup- 
p<;rts  Tit. )  »  braiid  ■  >f  uiiBl igritneiit  American 
r.m''ial.'>  said  yesterday  thai  'he  full-dress 
wel  oine  u,  hf  ii/.irrded  Tito  here  this  ueek 
will  t>«  a<lded  evidence  of  tliat  policy. 


President  Nixon  told  Tito  last  year  that  the 
United  States  would  try  to  encourage  Ameri- 
can equity  capital  to  invest  In  Yugoslavia 
An  amendment  to  help  fulfill  that  goal  Is  in- 
cluded In  the  present  foreign  aid  bill  now 
on  the  Senate  fltx)r  It  would  authorize  guar- 
antees for  American  Investment  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  Romania,  through  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation. 

The  United  States  also  recently  agreed  to 
reschedule  $58  6  million  In  Yugoslavian  debts 
to  the  United  States,  as  American  support  for 
Yugoslavia's  stabilization  program. 

In  addition  to  Its  attempts  to  sustain  Its 
own  non-doctrinaire  brand  of  market  econ- 
omy. Yugoslavia  last  month  played  host  to 
Soviet  Conununist  Party  leader  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  seeking  to  gain  a  guarantee  of  So- 
viet respect  for  Yugoslav  sovereignty.  The  re- 
sults reportedly  were  some  gain,  but  with 
some  ambiguity  remaining  about  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine  of  "limited  sovereignty"  of  Com- 
munist nations. 

Yugoslavia  earlier  this  month  reempha- 
slzed  Its  Independent  stance  with  military 
maneuvers  marking  the  first  major  test  of 
Its  doctrine  of  "peoples  war."  drafted  after 
the  1968  Soviet-led  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 


THE   FUEL   Oil.    SITUATION    IN    THE 
NORTHEASTERN  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burkk)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  have  included 
in  today's  Record  my  testimony  deliv- 
ered before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Busine.ss  which  recently  completed 
hearings  in  Boston  on  the  fuel  oil  situa- 
tion in  the  Northeastern  States.  I  do  so 
in  view  of  the  timeliness  of  the  matter, 
as  well  as  its  continuing  importance  to 
the  whole  of  New  England.  The  piess  is 
replete  with  rumors  that  a  decision  Is 
imminent  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
make  our  voices  heard  on  the  subject. 
While  there  l.s  much  to  criticize  in  this 
Nation  s  approach  to  its  fuel  and  energy 
policies,  my  remarks,  for  the  most  part, 
are  directed  .specifically  to  an  easing  of 
the  present  re.strictions  on  the  Impwrt  of 
No  2  residual  fuel  oil.  I  certainly  hope 
that  my  colleaKne  on  the  Senate  side. 
Senator  Thomas  J  McIntyre  of  New 
Hampshire,  is  successful  this  time  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  adminis- 
tration's i>oluy  expert  opinion  of  those 
mcst  involved  witit  the  future  of  New 
England  Tlie  fact  l.s  that  New  Eiiclaiid 
is  laboring  under  enough  di.sad vantages 
with  it.s  harsh  winters  and  di.stance  from 
sources  of  raw  inateiial  without  having 
to  continue  to  pay  artiflcially  high  prices 
for  oil  By  artiflcial.  I  mean  prices  which 
have  no  relation  to  ttie  marketplace  but 
result  from  deliberately  reduced  domestic 
pnxluction  prnteited  by  a  Government 
policy  of  inii>ort  re.^trirnoii 
TrsTiMONT  or  Congbessman  James  A  Bi'RKr. 

BcrORt      THl      SiNATI       SfBCOMMITm      ON 

Smai  I    HiHi.Nj.s8  HrARiNG.s  Hri.D  in  nosTON. 

Oct     U   and    13,    1971 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  with  the 
opp<jnurnty  t<i  prenent  lesiimimy  liefure  your 
commltt.ee  m  c.<)imectl(>n  with  its  current 
hearlnt(s  on  the  fuel  uli  situation  in  the 
north  eastern  htates  I  only  regret  that  the 
preM  kf  leKl.ihitUe  bvulness  prevented  me 
tr.>m  teHtifyinu  [)eri»<iniilly  before  your  suh- 
0<jminit;ee  vihlle  It  was  holding  Its  henrlnKS 
In   Boston,   October   14   and   IS    As  I   »ald   in 
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my  telegram  to  you  on  October  IS.  I  endorse 
wholeheartedly   the   statements   of   my   col- 
leagues   from    Massaohusette,    Senators   Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  and  Edward  W.  Brooke  and 
SUvlo  Conte,  as  well  as  my  other  colleagues 
in   the   Congress.   The  matter  your  subcom- 
mittee  Is   considering   goes   further    than   a 
few    pennies   savings    to    the    consumer   for 
each  gallon  of  oil  consumed— not  that  this 
would  not  in  Itself  be  an  eminently  worth- 
while objective.  But   the   Issue  goes  further 
than    that    because    It    directly    affects    the 
whole  economic  structure  of  the  New  Eng- 
land region.  Current  oil  Import  regulations 
have  worked  and  continue  to  work  an  unfair 
disadvantage  on  the  competitiveness  of  New 
England  Industry.  Anything  that  your  sub- 
committee can  do  toward  attacking  this  un- 
fair freighting  of  the  overhead  cost  of  doing 
business  In  New  England  will  come  at  a  time 
when  the  New   England   economy  could   use 
any  and  all  assistance  It  can  get  to  come  out 
■Of  Its  present  doldrums.  I  personally  appre- 
ciate the   tremendous   leadership  that   you 
have  given  all  along  on  this  Issue  and  only 
hope   that    by   continuing   to   focus    on    this 
problem  you  will  create  the  atmosphere  nec- 
essary for  the  Implementation  of  the  nec- 
e?^ary  changes. 

No  more  authoritative  source  than  the 
Office  of  OU  and  Gas  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  In  Its  recent  study  entitled.  Fuel 
OU  In  New  England  Indicates  that  "New 
England,  more  than  any  other  region  or 
district  In  the  United  States,  depends  upon 
petroleum  fuel  for  home  heaUng,  electric 
power,  Industrial  use.  schools,  hospitals, 
etc.  .  .  .  New  England  oU  beating  accounts 
for  about  21.6%  of  all  the  fuel  oU  consumed 
1'  the  United  Stat/ =  A=;  cf  J.-.:-uary  1. 
1970.  It  is  estimated  that  four  billion  gallons 
of  home  heating  oil  surpass  the  total  gaso- 
line gallonage  sold  In  the  same  six  Statee 
region  In  1969.  Current  Indications  show  that 
out  of  eleven  million  people  In  New  England. 
76";  use  No.  2  fuel  oil  as  a  source  of  heating. 
with  19%  on  gas  and  the  balance  on  electric- 
ity and  other  sources  of  energy." 

Now.  Impressive  as  these  statistics  are  In 
demonstrating  New  England's  unique  de- 
pendence upon  oil  fuel,  probably  more  than 
any  other  section  of  the  country.  It  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story  since  a  considerable 
amount  of  oU  Is  also  used  by  the  electric 
power  stations  at  present  In  the  generation 
and  production  of  electricity.  Thus,  in  a  real 
sense,  the  power  needs  of  New  England  are 
tied  up  with  the  supply  and  price  of  oU. 
Consequently,  New  England  Congressmen 
have  not.  surprisingly,  been  very  much  at 
the  forefront  as  critics  and  commentators 
on  this  Nation's  fuel  policies.  WhUe  this 
committee's  sights  are  Justifiably  broad 
e  ough  to  include  an  In  depth  review  of  the 
whole  national  fuel  policy  as  It  affects  New 
England.  I  hope  I  will  be  forgiven  If  I  focus 
on  what  I  feel  to  be  the  most  Immediate, 
pressing  need  at  the  moment:  namely,  a 
revision  of  the  p>ollcles  with  regard  Ui  No  a 
residual  fuel  oil. 

The  shift  from  No.  6  residual  fuel  oil, 
often  referred  to  as  a  '  txjttom  of  the  barrel" 
product,  because  of  its  high  sulphur  content, 
is  already  resulting  In  an  even  higher  per- 
centage of  the  No  2  fuel  oil  market  In  this 
country  being  consumed  by  the  New  Eng- 
land region.  There  has  been  a  heavy  con- 
version to  No  a  fuel  nil  by  schtx.ls  and  In- 
du.5try.  In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  sulphur 
content.  No.  a  fuel  oil  is  mixed  with  the  high- 
er sulphur  content  No  6  fuel  oil  more  and 
more.  This  trend  to  No  a  serves  to  aggravate 
an  already  serious  situation 

It  becomes  ever  more  imperative  that  the 
Vime  heating  oil  import  prijgram  for  New- 
England  established  bv  the  President  on  Jiine 
17.  1970  be  extended  bevond  the  scheduled 
expiration  date  nf  Dect-inber  31  and  made  a 
permanent  program  so  that  fuel  consump- 
tion plans  In  Npw  rnt;land  can  be  planned 
in  advance  for  Uie  nrst  time  with  s.imr  cer- 


tainty for  the  year-!  al-.ead  .M  the  same  time, 
we  shovild  increase  the  authorized  level  of 
Imports  from  40.000  barrels  per  day  to  100.000 
barrels  per  day.  This  would  have  the  doubly 
beneficial  effect  of  assuring  sufficient  supplies 
as  well  as  holding  out  the  prospect  ol  sig- 
nificant price  relief.  In  addition,  the  current 
restriction  which  confines  imports  to  the 
western  hemisphere  should  be  removed,  en- 
abling for  the  first  time  the  New  E:ngland 
region  to  have  access  to  whatever  world 
market  offers  No.  3  fuel  oil  at  the  most  com- 
petitive price.  As  It  now  stands,  the  restilc- 
tlon  has  the  effect  of  confining  purchases  to 
Caribbean  refineries  which,  for  the  most  part, 
are  subsidiaries  of  major  United  States  cor- 
porations and  as  such,  offer  little  price  sav- 
ings to  New  England, 

This  Is  an  Important  p>oint,  for.  given  the 
heavy  consumption  of  oil  In  New  England,  a 
saving  of  as  little  as  one  cent  per  gallon  in 
the  price  of  home  heating  oil  can  save  the 
New  England  economy  a  total  of  $45  mlUlon 
per  year.  When  compared  to  what  our  Ca- 
nadian neighbors  to  the  north  are  spending 
on  the  same  grade  oil,  free  as  they  are  to 
shop  in  the  most  economic  markets  available 
around  the  world,  some  estimates  on  the  j>os- 
slble  savings  for  New  England  If  it  could  shop 
under  the  same  conditions,  run  as  high  as 
•  150  million  a  year.  This.  In  my  estimation.  Ls 
a  savings  worth  fighting  for,  something  with- 
in our  reach,  and  a  decision  which  would  not 
be  that  difficult  for  our  domestic  oil  Industry 
to  live  with  All  the  attention  focused  on 
how  much  prices  In  New  England  have  risen 
becmjse  of  the  fact  that  world  market  prices 
for  No.  6  fuel  oil.  which  Is  Imported  free  of 
any  Import  restrictions  at  present  seems  to 
me  to  miss  the  main  point  of  New  Fnpland's 
argument.  If  the  New  England  fuel  bill  has 
risen  all  that  much  because  of  No.  6  fuel 
oU  prices.  It  is  all  that  much  more  lmp>era- 
tlve  that  we  try  to  save  what  money  we  can, 
any  possible  way.  While  No.  6  fuel  oil  prices 
may  be  beyond  our  control,  the  fact  of  the 
naatter  Is  that  by  shopping  around  world 
markets  as  other  cities  and  towns  in  Can- 
ada are  doing,  we  could  be  saving  ourselves 
money  on  No.  3  fuel  oil,  Just  when  we  need 
such    financial    relief   the    most. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  too  critical  of 
the  present  regulations  in  my  suggestions 
for  reform.  There  Is  litUe  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  existing  program  of  40.000  barrels 
per  day.  its  restrictions  notwithstanding, 
etiabled  New  England  to  go  through  the 
recent  winter  (1970-71)  without  severe  short- 
age or  dislocation  of  supplies  for  the  first 
time  In  five  years.  Rather.  I  would  prefer 
my  suggeslio.'is  for  reform  and  liberalization 
be  taken  as  the  highest  form  of  tribute  to 
the  present  program.  As  General  Lincoln 
has  said  again  and  again  and  I  quote,  "The 
program  was  a  test  operation  arid  one  to  be 
evaluated"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  congress- 
man, his  constituents,  and.  I  am  certain. 
the  entire  New  England  delegation  that  the 
program  has  been  pointing  in  the  right  di- 
rection at'.d  It  Is  now  time  to  make  It  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  Nation's  fuel  policy 
toward  New  England,  after  It  has  been  ade- 
quately liberalized  so  as  to  have  an  even 
greater  Impact  on  the  rising  fuel  prices  New 
England   otherwl.se   seems   to   face 

I  started  ofT  quoting  from  the  studv  of 
fuel  oil  In  New  England  publis^hed  bv'  the 
office  of  oil  and  gas  of  the  Dt-partment  o.' 
Interior  I  would  like  to  ccntjnue  bv  disput- 
ing the  implications  m  that  >iudv  lus.  far 
as  they  mav  represent  admitilstratiun  thitik- 
ing  on  the  situation  in  New  England  The 
study  argues  that  the  rising  prices  and  re- 
cent crises  faced  by  New  En^iand  as  tar  as 
a.«  fuel  supplv  15  concerned  cannot  be  blamed 
on  the  Import  re.strirlion  pnntram  principal- 
ly because  crude  oil  has  been  lar^-elv  unregu- 
lated and  this  la  the  priiiciptU  source  of  fuel 
for  the  six   otHtt"  r»-»,:t.n.' 


The  study  Is  referring,  of  course,  to  No.  6 
residual  fuel  oU.  Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  is 
with  environmental  regulations  written  as 
they  are.  u.nderstandably  requiring  lower 
sulphur  contents  in  fuels  consuuied.  it  be- 
comes imptrative  to  lace  reality  for  what  It 
Is  and  to  take  steps  to  see  that  No.  3  fuel 
oU  is  avaUable  in  sufficient  quantity  so  as 
not  to  add  to  the  burden  New  England  wUl 
face  In  any  event,  because  of  rising  costs 
of  No.  6  residual  fuel  oils  Current  estimates 
indicate  that  this  next  winter  wUl  see  an  in- 
crease of  at  least  10-15  "^  In  fuel  demands 
over  last  year's  level  in  New  England.  The 
fact  is  that  domestic  refineries  have  not  dem- 
onstrated any  Increased  capacity  to  meet  this 
ttind  of  Increased  demand.-  Lf  such  capacity 
should  develop  In  the  long  run,  we  would 
be  faced  with  a  different  situation  However, 
such  domestic  capacity  is  not  going  to  be 
avaUable  in  the  near  future,  which  happens 
to  be  the  approaching  winter  months  when 
our  needs  are  moet  severe  in  New  England 
Whatever  'best  possible "  interpretation  can 
be  placed  upon  the  tremendous  influe-cs  of 
this  Nation's  domestic  oU  producers  on  the 
formulation  of  this  administration's  fuel  pol- 
icies, we  as  representatives  of  New  Kngland 
must  question  Just  how  long  New  England 
can  be  held  hostage  In  the  present  to  a  m- 
tlonal  fuel  policy  of  the  future. 

In  other  words,  we  are  a.iting  for  a  regula- 
tion now  which  will  take  into  account  the 
present  situation,  not  what  might  be  the 
potential  from  domestic  soiu-ces  at  some  fu- 
ture date  Given  the  rapid  Increase  in  demand 
in  New  England,  based  on  the  soundest  po- 
litical decisions  of  the  electorate  In  favor  of 
more  envlroiunemal  controls,  and  given  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  capacity  In  otir  do- 
mestic refineries  to  produce  No.  a  fuel  oil. 
then  the  only  safety  valve  in  the  sltudilon 
which  stands  between  healthy  growth  or  cer- 
tain ruin  of  the  New  England  economy  is  a 
permanent  increase  in  imports  under  m^re 
liberalized  terms.  The  oil  and  gas  study  re- 
ferred to  concludes  as  much  when  it  says 
the  short-term  answer  wlU  almoet  certalniy 
be  to  Increase  produce  imports.  This  wUl  be 
necessary  even  if  a  crash  program  creating 
new  capacity  were  to  be  undertaken  immedi- 
ately by  the  domestic  oil  industry 

.\11  of  us  remember  the  recent  controversy 
surrounding  the  announced  price  increases 
by  Humble  OU  Company,  set  to  rise  m  stagae, 
notwithstanding  the  Presidents  announce- 
ment of  his  wage-price  freeae  poi'c\  on  Au- 
gust 15.  Without  getting  Involved  in  the 
arguments  stirroundlng  the  companr's  an- 
nouncement, the  fact  Is  that  statistics  can 
already  translate  iMs  into  terms  of  nUllions 
of  dollars  of  extra  costs  for  Ne«  England  :h.- 
winter.  It  Is  all  the  more  incumbent  upon 
us,  as  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
gressional Delegation.  In  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  wag^prlce  fr»eae,  to  look  for 
ways  to  keep  this  major  cost  factor  of  doing 
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Reaneries  in  the  U.S.  In  recent  r«*rs  hare 
sought  to  minimise  production  of  r»«idu»' 
fuel  oU.  with  the  current  averag*  reaMual 
yield  running  about  «e\-en  percent  of  the 
l>arrel.  This  is  understandable  In  light  of 
what  hitherto  .had  t>eea  the  low  cost,  and 
abundance,  of  Imported  resld. 

Smplv  there  was  no  reason  to  litcrcss* 
domestic  r^^^id  pr<xluction  when  there  was 
so  little  market  drn>.a-.c!  f  .-  :t  and  when  its 
selling  price  wst,^  «u%s'a-  r:A':v  less  than  the 
^svst  of  the  nnreflned  crude  ol!  from  which 
It  came  Thus  U.S  refiners  have  strescjed 
pniduction  of  lighter  nK're  heavn  rff.i.v^^. 
pi-oducts  gasi.>Jines  tet  fueN  «:iu  a.sti::»tr.- 
—  t^^i  whivfi   there  i.n  a  hea>  v   I' S    demand 

Faced  ■*   'h   ;i<ij«\  s  .'n.-iUfcec!  ^.:tu^^t!^•:      t  S 
re.'^!,<TN    a.-e    '*»■::.;..■;,<  ,•,  -  vert    a    larger 

aliaie    .t     ;:ir.-    }■,-.  <Juvl).  :.  Iii<-M    deoBiaxtd 

f-or  resid     "he    ',.^;U    i»  not  an  tasy  0A«. 
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business   a:;d  living   In  New  England  down 
to  a  minimum. 

In  reciimmending  such  a  proffram.  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  »sn  endiingerliig  the  Jiitoe  of 
American  workers  No  2  fuel  oil  .is  pnxluoed 
In  thla  country.  Is  not  adequate  ;o  meet  ex 
istlng  demand  Mijet  purchases  will  still.  In 
all  likelihood.  t>e  frcm  foreign  s\ibr*ldlar1es 
of  major  oil  corpora tion.'j  doing  biisii!es.s  In 
this  country,  further  mliitmlzlni?  the  impart 
Of  this  nation's  balance  of  payment  figures 

If  I  were  looking  for  examples  to  illustrate 
the  urgency  of  the  problem  under  rmisldera- 
tion  during  these  hearings  I  wonid  have  to 
look  no  further  th.in  the  example  previously 
offered  by  precedma:  witnesses — namely,  the 
town  of  Bralntree  and  Its  munldpally-owhed 
Bralntree  EHectrtc  Light  Company.  The  ex- 
ample certainly  offers  as  good  an  explana- 
tion as  any  of  why  I,  as  the  Congressman 
who  represents  the  district  which  includes 
the  town  of  Bralntree,  am  in  this  battle  as 
deeply  as  I  am.  When  the  Bralntree  EHectrlc 
Light  Department  requested  bids  from  seven 
suppliers  of  oil  last  year  for  this  year's  sup- 
ply, the  bids  were  opened  on  July  13,  1970. 
only  to  reveal  that  there  were  only  four  re- 
sponses, all  four  Indicating  that  they  were 
unable  to  bid.  Throughout  the  winter,  the 
town  of  Bralntree  was  forced  to  purchase 
Its  oil  In  small  lota.  As  has  been  pointed  out. 
the  cost  per  barrel  doubled  and  tripled  last 
winter.  The  result,  and  I  know  it  full  well 
frcm  my  constituents"  mall,  was  that  rates 
for  both  residential  and  commercial  electric- 
ity use  Increased  42  "r  over  what  they  were 
the  previous  spring.  I  am  also  appending  to 
this  testimony,  as  part  of  the  record,  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  In  the  "Qulncy  Patriot 
Ledger"  last  year,  outlining  similar  purchas- 
ing problems  In  local  communities  through- 
out my  district. 

In  conclusion.  I  simply  want  to  say  that 
for  too  long  the  threat  of  oil  and  fuel  short- 
ages has  hung  over  the  head  of  the  New 
England  economy  in  a  threatening  and  to- 
tally menacing  manner,  making  long  range 
planning  almost  an  impossibility.  The  pres- 
ent 4O.0O0  barrels  a  day  program  has  been 
tested  sufficiently  by  this  time  for  Its  basic 
merit  to  be  apparent  to  all  in  the  area  most 
affected  It  Is  time  New  England  was  given  a 
permanent  program  which  would  breed  con- 
fidence and  certainty  in  the  region  The  most 
immediate  and  practical  benefit  from  such 
certainty  would  be  the  encouragement  Inde- 
pendent marketers  would  receive  to  make  the 
neceaaary  Investments  in  storage  facilities. 
I  certainly  do  not  nee<]  to  underline  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  created  In  the  past  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  adequate  sUirage  facilities 
In  short,  the  time  for  experimenting  and  de- 
bate is  passed.  What  Is  needed  now  Is  action 
and  I  hope  the  subcommittee  will  play  a  part 
In  .'«e'-uring  such  action. 

ArvKHoa.  1 

(Prom  the  Patriot  Ledger.  July  17,  1870) 
AacA  Towifs  RzpocT  Fun,  Oti,  Shostacc 
A  shortage  of  low  sulphur  oil.  Increasingly 
required  In  the  U.S.  and  Europe  aa  an  antl- 
r>ollutlon  me«aiu-e.  and  tb«  failure  of  oil 
co«.p«iiles  to  expand  production  capacities 
fast  enough  to  have  caused  a  fuel  oil  crisis  in 
New  England. 

nUCE   VT  30  PCXC'EMT 

Several  area  cooxmunltles  have  already  re- 
ported an  Inability  to  get  oil  compantaa  to 
bid  on  beating  oil  contracts  and  where  bids 
have  been  received,  the  price  has  gone  up  30 
per  cent 

Nationwide,  production  of  realdual  fuel  oil 
grades  S  and  0  (the  basic  heating  olla)  to 
running  20  million  barrels  behind  last  year's 
rate. 

The  major  oil  companlaa  liav«  cut  back 


tlie   amount   nf   heating   oil   shipped   to  New 
Kngland  distributors  20  per  cent 

Each  oil  company  tix>k  a  different  tack, 
*>me  cvittlng  back  the  quantity  shipped  to 
ciLstomen-  by  20  per  cent;  others  eliminated 
20  per  cent  of  their  custotners 

In  addition  to  the  oil  shortages,  liquid  as- 
phalt, a  key  road-bulldlng  material,  is  In  ex- 
irt'inely   short  supply  in   Massachusetts. 

What  you've  got  is  a  real  fuel  oil  crisis," 
■said  a  Washington  spokesman  for  the  oil 
companies 

The  first  indications  of  the  problem  came 
when  area  school  systems  found  It  extremely 
difficult — and  expetislve — to  purchase  num- 
ber 5  and  number  6  grade  oil. 

NO  BIDDCXS 

The  Holbrook.  Milton  and  Randolph  school 
systems  have  been  unable  to  And  anyone  to 
bid  OQ  their  1970-71  heatmg  oil  contract. 

While  Milton  was  seeking  to  purchase  spe- 
cial "antl-poUutlon  "  oil  with  a  low  sulphur 
content,  the  other  two  towns  were  seeking 
only  to  buy  conventional  beating  fuel.  Never- 
theless, Holbrook  and  Randolph  received  no 
bids. 

Other  towns  have  received  bids,  but  at  ex- 
tremely high  prices. 

In  Hlngham,  the  ■cbool  system  expects 
fuel  oil  costs  to  go  up  30  per  cent.  The  town 
budgeted  ^5.000  for  heating  fuel,  and  the 
school  department  now  expects  that  an  emer- 
gency transfer  from  the  reaerve  fund  will  be 
necessary. 

In  Sharon,  the  bids  received  for  number  5 
and  6  oil  were  so  high  that  they  were  re- 
jected. The  lowest  bid  was  30  per  cent  higher 
than  the  •31.200  spent  last  year. 

Stoughtoji  reporte<d  a  sLmllar  Increaae. 

HO  MEOW  NEK   PBOBtBlf 

The  situation  will  not  hit  the  average 
homeowner  until  fall  when  he  prepwu-es  to 
purchase  beating  fuel  for  the  winter.  Some 
experts  have  predicted  that  many  homeown- 
ers may  not  be  able  to  find  an  oil  sup>pller 

It  seems  there  are  two  basic  reaaons  for 
the  problem:  a  shortage  of  oil  with  low  sul- 
phur content  and  the  failure  of  the  oil  com- 
panies to  expand  their  fuel  oil  production  ca- 
pacities fast  enough. 

Low  sulphur  fuel  is  becoming  required  In 
both  the  United  States  and  Europe  as  an 
antl-pollutlou  measure. 

Most  number  9  and  6  oil  presently  avail- 
able has  a  2  2  per  cent  sulphur  content.  Pol- 
lution fighters  want  to  cut  this  back  to  1 
per  cent.  Thla  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
sulphur  dioxide  (802>  produced  by  oil 
burning 

Boston,  Mass.. 
October  15,  1971. 
Senator  Tkomas  J  McInttbe. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business,  WashiTigton,  D.C.: 
Respectfully  request  to  be  recorded  In  the 
record  of  the  hearings  currently  being  con- 
ducted by  your  subcommittee  in  Boston  on 
the  fuel  oil  situation  in  the  nortbeaatem 
States,  as  endorsing  whole-heartedly  tba 
statements  of  my  colleagues  from  Massachu- 
setts, Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  Ed- 
ward W.  Brooke  and  Representative  Silvio 
Conte  as  well  as  my  other  colleagues  In  the 
Congress.  Ttie  matter  your  subcomnilttee  Is 
considering  goes  further  than  a  few  pennies 
savings  to  the  consumer  for  each  gallon  ol 
oil  consumed — not  that  thla  would  no*.  In  It- 
self be  an  eminently  worthwhile  objective. 
But  the  Issues  goes  further  than  that  be- 
cause It  directly  affects  the  wbola  economic 
structure  of  the  New  EJigland  region.  Cur- 
rent oil  Import  regulathjns  have  and  con- 
tinue to  work  an  unfair  di.'sadvantage  on  the 
cocnpetltlveneaa  oi  New  England  industry 
Anything  that  your  bubcommittee  can  Ao 
toward   at;acklng   this    unrulr    frrl^liuug    uf 


the  overhead  cost  of  doing  hu.slness  In  New 
England  will  come  at  a  time  when  the  New 
England  economy  could  use  any  and  all  as- 
sistance It  can  get  to  come  out  of  its  present 
doldrum."!  I  personally  aijpreclate  this  tre- 
mendous leadership  thai  you  have  given  all 
along  on  this  Issue  and  only  hope  that  by 
continuing  to  focu.s  on  this  problem  you  will 
create  the  atmosphere  necessary  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  nece.s.sary  changes  I  will 
follow  up  on  this  telegram  with  a  more  de- 
tailed transcript  for  Inclusion  In  the  rev-ord. 
With  all  good  wishes.  I  remain 
Sincerely. 

James  A.  BtTBKi, 
Member  of  Congress. 


MATCHING  FEDKR.'\L  GRANTS  TO 
MUNICIPAL  ZOOS 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  I.sland  <  Mr  St  Germain)  is  rec- 
ogTiized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERM.\IN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  submitliiig  a  bill  to  encotirage, 
through  the  use  of  matching  grants, 
projects  to  improve  and  maintain  the 
health  and  environmental  condition  of 
animals  in  zoos  owned  and  operated  by 
counties  and  municipalities  for  the  gen- 
eral public. 

I  have  been  very  disturbed  over  the 
thoughtless  treatment  of  many  of  our 
wild  and  ca*;ed  bird.s  and  animals  by 
both  institutions  and  private  citizens. 

Many  of  our  zoos  are  not  receiving 
proper  funding  or  civic  support.  As  a  re- 
sult, far  too  many  of  these  animals  are 
not  being  profierly  quartered  or  cared 
for.  The  problems  are  not  diCBcult  to 
compreliend : 

Animals  who  once  roamed  freely  are 
now  kept  In  cages  which  in  some  cases 
barely  provide  walking  room; 

Animals  who  traveled  in  packs  or  herds 
are  kept  singly,  their  only  form  of  exer- 
cise a  narrow  riuming  path; 

Neither  adequate  facilities  nor  suffi- 
cient veterinary  care  exists,  esF)ecially 
in  the  smaller  z(X)s.  to  properly  care  for 
sick  and  aging  animals; 

Cleanliness  of  the  animals  and  their 
living  quarters  is  loo  often  neglected. 

These  conditions  do  not  exi.st  all  to- 
gether in  any  one  zoo  tiiat  I  know  of. 
but  tliey  do  exist  as  individual  problems 
in  zoos  across  the  country.  This  legisla- 
tion will  not  solve  all  the  problems  of  all 
the  zoos.  Money  alone  cannot  do  tliat. 
It  must  be  accompanied  by  civic  inter- 
est and  pride. 

The  matcliing  grants  will  encourage 
those  cities  and  countie.s  who  liave  an 
initial  interest  and  a\<.areness  of  these 
problems  to  lake  the  next  step  and  plan 
for  their  .solution 

Appropriating  funds  to  aid  municipal 
and  county  zooh  breaks  new  ground  I 
am  icquesliriK  that  $5  million  be  set 
lisule  for  political  .'^ubdiv^slons  of  the 
States,  for  the  express  purpo.se  of  im- 
proving conditions  m  zoos  a,s  tJiey  now 
exist  Thi.'^  money  .shall  remain  available 
until  fully  .spent  and  shall  apply  to  the 
United  Slates.  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Each  individual  grant  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $50,000,  although  the  total  amount 
can  sary  freely. 
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Qualification  for  the  grant  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  upon  presenta- 
tion of  a  complet-e  description  of  the  proj- 
ect for  which  the  funds  .shall  be  u-sed. 
Consideration  shall  be  given  to  those 
political  subdivi.sion.s  making  the  largest 
per  capita  expenditures  on  their  zoos 

As  our  life  becomes  increasingly  ur- 
banized, I  think  It  Ls  important  that  our 
children  continue  to  have  a  real  experi- 
ence with  nature  and  animal  life  in  its 
many  forms. 

Just  as  important,  we  want  our  chil- 
dren to  see  these  animals  treated  as  hu- 
manely and  kept  as  clean  and  healthy 
as  possible.  We  want  them  to  see  these 
animals  as  they  would  exist  in  their 
homelands,  as  a  natural  part  of  their 
envirorunent. 


AN    OUTLAW    IN    THE    COMMUTNTTY 
OF  NATIONS 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  'i'ork  'Mr.  Podell)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as 
there  are  individuals  who  by  their  acts 
become  outlaws,  so  there  are  also  nations 
which  by  their  cruel  policies  and  in- 
human actions  violate  all  accepted 
norms  of  international  behavior. 

During  the  1930s  and  early  1940's, 
Germany,  goo-se.stepping  to  the  in.sane 
rantings  of  Adolf  Hitler.  i>erpetratpd  the 
most  heinous  crime  in  tlie  liistory  of 
humanity,  systematically  slauphtcring  6 
million  innocent  Jews  in  the  name  of  the 
demented  Nazi  principle  of  Aryan  racial 
superiority.  More  recently,  tlie  Soviet 
Union,  adhering  to  the  athei.^-tic  Marxian 
doctrine  of  dialectical  materialism,  has 
persecuted  and  oppre.ssed  its  Jewish 
minority  struggling  to  maintain  its  reli- 
gious heritage  against  Russia's  Commu- 
nist dictators. 

Today.  I  rise  to  speak  out  against  the 
activities  of  another  outlaw  nation,  an- 
other dictatorial  regime  which  is  guilty 
of  committing  crimes  aL'amst  iiumanlty 
by  terrorizing  its  small  Jewish  commu- 
nity. The  criminal  nation  to  which  I  refer 
Is  Israels  bellicose  neighbor  to  the 
northeast.  Syria 

The  Syrian  regime  is  mercile.ssly  per- 
secuting the  4,000  remaining  Jews  within 
its  borders  in  a  program  of  relentless 
physical  and  psychological  torment  This 
is  the  same  Syrian  regime  which  races 
through  the  most  menacing  powder  keg 
since  the  Balkans  in  1914.  uttering  cloud, 
childish  shouts,  waving  torches,  tlirow- 
ing  lighted  matches  around  emd  calling 
for  a  war  against  Israel. 

This  IS  the  same  Syrian  regime  which 
acts  as  a  Soviet  satellite  in  the  Middle 
East,  having  allowed  Russia  to  utilize 
Aleppo  as  a  naval  base  This  is  the  same 
Synan  regime  that  has  offered  sanctuary 
to  guerrilla  skyjackers,  insolently  con- 
travening international  air  convention 
and  daring  the  United  States  to  do  some- 
tliing  about  it. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Committee  of 
Concern,  a  nonsectarlan  group  of  Ameri- 
cans formed  to  call  world  attention  to 
the  plight  of  Jews  in  Middle  East  coun- 


tries and  headed  by  General  Lucius  D. 
Clay,  released  an  alarming  report  on  the 
status  of  Syrian  Jews  The  report  re- 
vealed that  the  ruthless  Syrian  Govern- 
ment has  placed  a  total  ban  on  Jewish 
emigration  and  that  12  young  Jews  have 
been  impri.soned.  charged  with  attempt- 
ing to  flee  the  country. 

Of  these  12  victims  of  harassment, 
three  arc  members  of  a  single  family: 
27-year-old  Azur  Blanga.  his  24-year-old 
wife  and  tlieir  4-year-old  son  Two  are 
members  of  another  family:  Isaac  Hamra 
and  Sheila  Hamra,  The  list  includes  two 
men  besides  those  mentioned:  Abdo 
Saadia  and  Simon  Bis.«iou  Four  unmar- 
ried women  are  among  these  Jewish 
prisoners:  Badio  Dibbo,  Miss  Boukehi. 
Miss  Mellcs  and  Miss  Yachar.  Tlie  name 
of  the  12tli  viciim  is  not  known. 

In  addition,  the  relatives  of  these  12 
Syrian  Jews  have  been  taken  mto  custody 
and  interrogated  under  torture.  It  is  clear 
from  this  torture  of  the  prisoners'  rela- 
tives that  Syria's  lotahlarian  dictators 
are  continuing  the  practice  of  guilt  by  as- 
sociation. 

Moreover,  all  Jewish  pri.soner.<  that 
have  been  released  from  Synan  jaJs 
were  subjected  during  their  confinement 
to  various  forms  of  savagery  at  tlie  hands 
of  their  Syrian  captors.  These  included 
electrical  torture,  the  ripping  off  of 
fingernails  and  other  types  of  brutality. 

The  Committee  of  Concern's  report 
also  revealed  that  the  Jewish  cemetery  in 
Damascus  has  been  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  highway  construction  The 
sadistic  Syrian  regime  persecutes  its  de- 
fenseless Jewish  minority  in  many  other 
ways. 

Jews  are  prohibited  from  .selling  their 
houses  and  when  a  Jew  dies,  his  property 
is  confiscated  by  the  slate.  Syrian  au- 
thorities have  turned  over  homes  m  the 
Jewish  quarter  to  occupation  by  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  who  harass  the  remaining 
Jewish  residents. 

Jewish  .schools  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  state  and  Moslem  prmcipals  ap- 
pointed. 

Jews  are  barred  from  practicing  in 
most  professional  fields 

Within  Syria.  Ira'.el  by  Jews  is  re- 
stricted to  3  kilomelei-s  from  one's  home 
address  The  ban  on  iravel  even  extends 
lo  needed  visits  for  medical  treatment 
In  contrast  to  this  restriction  on  Jewish 
travel.  500.000  Moslem  Synans  have 
cras.sed  the  border  and  visited  Lebanon 
during  this  year  alone. 

All  Syrian  Jews  are  forced  lo  carry 
distinctive  Jewish  idenlity  cards  marked 
with  a  red  stamp.  "Mt  luber  o!  the  Masaic 
Pailh  " 

A  Higher  Conunittee  for  Jewish  Affairs 
m  the  Syrian  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
maintains  a  constant  surveillance  over 
the  Jewish  community,  carrying  out  fre- 
quent arrests  and  sudden  house  raids  at 
night 

The  Cominitloe  of  Concern  has  urged 
that  the  barbaric  treatment  of  the  Jew- 
ish community  at  the  hands  of  the  Syr- 
ian regime  be  brought  before  the  Uruted 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
If  their  response  Is  that  this  treatment 
of  Uie  Jewish  minority  is  "an  internal 
matter,    Uien  my  reply,  that  of  the  Com- 


mittee of  Concern  and  that  of  scholars 
and  plam-thmking  citizens  of  our  one 
world  is  that  this  is  the  same  thing  that 
Hitler  said  when  ins  i>er.se<'uiion  of  the 
Jews  was  questioned 

Tyrants  in  every  i)art  of  the  world. 
from  lime  immemorial,  have  proclaimed 
their  toerverled  theory  liiai  what  they  do 
to  their  own  jjeople  is  wholly  their  own 
business  and  that  outsiders  should  keep 
their  prymp  noses  out  of  what  the  ty- 
rants have  declared  l-o  be  exclusively  "an 
internal  matter."  But  the  truth  is  that 
no  nation  is  an  island  Humanity  is  in- 
divisible. Brutality  exercLsed  anywhere 
inevitably  wounds  the  heart  and  soul  of 
good  men  everywhere. 

That  this  truth  is  not  universally  ac- 
knowledged is  a  tragedy  of  our  epoch  in 
human  history  Indeed,  the  20th  century 
will  be  the  subject  of  close  scrutmy  by 
future  historians  for  the  bureaucratiza- 
tion of  evil,  and  the  slowness  of  neigh- 
boring societies  and  governments  to  get 
involved,  that  have  characterized  our 
age.  Too  often  our  era  has  been  marked 
by  morally  bankrupt  leaders  and  misled 
masses  commuting  crue;  and  uihuman 
crimes  against  oppressed  minority 
groups  while  the  world  passes  by. 

To  tlie  Syrian  tyrant's  committing 
these  anti-Jewish  atrocities  the  answer 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  the  answer 
of  all  Americans  as  indiv-iduals,  should 
be  loud  and  clear:  In  the  name  of  hu- 
.iianiiy,  stop.  In  the  name  of  decency, 
reconsider.  In  the  name  of  conscience, 
reflect  on  ■what  you  are  doing  Mankind 
everywhere,  today,  is  judging  you  The 
United  Nations  will  judge  you.  Eternity 
will  judge  you  also. 

The  adml.ssion  and  retention  of  a  na- 
tion in  the  Unued  Nations  has  been  the 
subject  of  recent  deliberation  ihroughout 
the  world.  If  the  United  Nations  is  to 
serve  as  a  truly  effective  international 
forum,  then  it  cannot  ignore  the  bar- 
barous actions  of  the  Synan  regime  The 
United  Nations  Commussion  on  Human 
Rights  cannot  overlook  the  sadistic  bru- 
tality of  the  Syrian  Govemn.ent  in  per- 
secuting lis  Jewish  mmoruy  I  urge  the 
commission  to  begin  immediately  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  torture 
now  cxTurnng  m  Syria  and  that  the 
member  nations  im;iose  ihe  strongest 
possible  economic  and  poinical  sanction^ 
on  the  despotic  Synan  Government. 


PHAN~rOM  AIRCRAFT  TO  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Nev^  Jersey  i  Mr  Mi>-isH '  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr  MINISH  Mr  Speaker  1  am  to- 
day introducing  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  colleagues  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  shipment  of  Phantom  F-4  jet  air- 
craft to  Israel  in  order  to  maintain  the 
nulilary  balance  in  the  Middle  East 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  last  Juiv 
I  stressed  that  the  interruption  m  the 
deUvery  of  arms  to  Israel  is  a  cau.se  of 
deep  concern  and  alarm  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  recognize  that  this  suuiich 
ally  IS  ill  the  front  hne  ol  western  de- 
fense m  the  Middle  East    To  withfiold 
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the  war  planes  needed  to  maiiitHin  Is- 
raels  deterrent  capacity  is  a  grave 
threat  not  only  to  that  nations  security, 
but  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  American 
firmness  and  resolve  to  keep  Israel 
strong  is.  in  my  opinion,  the  only  viable 
approach  to  securing  a  genuine  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

It  IS  imperative  that  the  United  States 
restxjiid  affirmatively  and  without  fur- 
ther delay  to  Israels  request  for  sliip- 
raeut  of  the  Phantom  aircraft  and  pro- 
vide .such  supporting  equipment  and  as- 
sistance as  are  essential  to  maintain  Is- 
rael .s  deterrent  capability. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H    Res    6«« 

Calling   for   the   shipment   of   Phantom    P  4 

aircmri  to  Israel  In  order  t<j  maintain  the 

arniA   balance   In    the   Middle   Kast 

Whereas,  the  S«5Vlet  Union  la  conlUuilng  to 
supply  additional  sophisticated  weaponii  in- 
cluding advanced  jet  aircraft,  and  has  de- 
ployed combat  pilots,  and  other  military  per- 
sonnel   lu  Egypt,  and  other  .\rab  states. 

Whereas,  these  actions  have  seriou.sly  af- 
fected the  military  balance  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Increftsn  the  danger  of  war:  and 

Whereas,  the  aforementioned  develop- 
ments have  encouraged  certain  Arab  states 
to  resist  peace  negotlatlotts  and  to  threaten 
the   resumption   of    war. 

Whereas,  this  constitutes  a  Krave  threat 
to  peace  In  the  Middle  East,  prejudicial  to 
the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  the  p<illcy  of  the  United  States  as 
expressed  by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  U.3  Is  to  maintain  the  arms  balance  In 
this  region; 

Resolved  by  the  House,  that   - 

(  1  1  The  United  Slates  witiiout  further  de- 
Lay  should  take  afflrmatlve  action  on  Israel's 
pending  request  Tor  F  4  Phantom  aircraft. 
and  provide  .such  suppi>rtlng  equipment  and 
aadstance  as  are  essential  ui  maintain 
Israel's  deterrent  capability. 

i2i  The  UiUted  States  Government  siiould 
oppose  any  attempts  at  the  United  Natloos 
to  alter  Lbe  meaning  and  effect  ui  Security 
Council  Resolution  242  of  November  22.  1967. 
and  should  reafflrm  the  iniporlance  of  secure 
and  defensible  borders  as  a  vital  element  in 
a  peace  settlement  to  be  negotiated  by  the 
parties  themselves 


ANTITRUST  SUIT  THREATENS  LO- 
CAL COMMUNITIES  FREEDOM  TO 
REGULATE  BUILDING  PRACTICES 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Loui.siana  '  Mr  Waggonner  >  is  recognized 

for  30  minutes. 

Mr  WAGCrONNER  Mr  .Si.)eaktT,  dur- 
ing thi«  coining  October  31  to  November 
4.  tlie  Soutiiern  Building  Code  Congn'.ss 
will  hold  its  annual  research  conference 
in  tlve  city  of  New  Orleans.  La  Tlie  SBCC 
is  a  volimtary  asso-nation  of  State  agen- 
cies, counties,  and  municipalities  In  some 
20  States,  having  as  its  objective  the  im- 
provement of  building,  iiouslng.  plumb- 
ing iSLt>  codes  of  member  jurisdictions 
To  tills  end  it  develops  and  publishes 
m<xiel  codes. 

The  SBCC  does  lU*  job  well.  Over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  it  has  compiled  a 
reinartablf'  record  of  achievement  In 
helping  lUs  member  jurisdictions  update. 
witti  a  lugh  degree  of  uniformity,  tlielr 
codes,  and  code  adrainutration 

The  SBCC  can  also  .siiow  admirable 
results  in  its  attempt  to  balance  confllct- 
mg  objectives   and   c<jmpetin«    mlereatB 


in  the  matter  of  codes,  that  ia,  to  keep 
building  and  related  codes  open  to  new 
materiaLs  and  new  methods  on  the  one 
hand,  while  paying  due  heed  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  homebtiyer  on 
the  other. 

Mr  Speaker,  today  Uiis  fine  organiza- 
tion 1.S  en  trial  for  its  life.  It  finds  itself. 
together  with  its  executive  officers  and 
member  cities,  named  defendant  in  a  $20 
million  antitrust  suit  filed  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  Northern  Alabama 
Plaintiffs  are  Celanese  Corp  and  various 
other  interests  in  the  plastic  drainage 
pipe  and  fittings  industry  The  plastic 
interests  are  complaining  Uiat  the  South - 
em  Standard  Pluiiibing  Code  published 
by  SBCC  restricts  approval  of  their  prod- 
ucts to  one-  and  two-fanuly  dwellings. 
They  contend  that  such  approval  .should 
be  unlimited,  and  that  any  restriction 
constitutes  an  unlawful  restraint  of 
trade. 

SBCC  is  in  narrow  straits.  It  cannot 
aiTord  to  compromise  the  suit  by  giving 
the  plaintilTs  half  a  loaf,  for  it  thereby 
compromises  its  credibility  and  reliabil- 
ity as  an  independent  code  authority 
With  buildlnj.;  reRulation.  as  with  all 
regulation,  tlie  object  is  to  prohibit,  to 
restrict,  in  the  public  interest.  A  build- 
ing code  wluch  allows  a  builder  to  do  any- 
thung  he  wants,  use  anythmg  he  wants — - 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  public  inter- 
est— is  a  public  law  or  regulation  ui  name 
only  In  fact,  it  is  .somethmg  else,  perhaps 
an  engineering  manual. 

If  private  organizations  violate  the 
antilru.st  laws  by  writuwj  model  build- 
ing codes  which  permit  use  of  some 
buildiriK  materiaLs  and  construction 
methods  while  restricting  others,  then 
private  organizations  cannot  write 
niodfl     building  codes 

Tlien  City  and  county  building  officials 
cannot  get  together  in  bodies  like  SBCC 
to  pool  information  and  strive  for  uni- 
foi-mity  since  they  are  always  recom- 
mendmg  some  kind  of  restriction.  Then 
the  door  is  wide  open  for  Federal  con- 
trol as  t;u'  only  alternative  route  to  code 
updating  and  code  unifonnlty 

Oriiani/Jitions  like  SBCC  are  abso- 
lutely necessary-  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  State  and  local  buildmi?  codes 
Whatever  helps  them  preserve  their  in- 
tegrity and  independence  is  very  much 
in  the  public  Interest  It  ought  to  be  an 
aim  of  the  Congress  to  piotect  them 
from  devastating  lawsuits  and  from  un- 
warranted harassment  of  corporate 
power  and  Federal  bureaucracy  alike 

Mr  Speaker.  I  speak  not  in  abstrac- 
tion or  conjecture  I  mentioned  a  pend- 
ing lawsuit  AB8  Institute  and  others 
against  Southern  Building  Code  Con- 
gress and  others.  There  Ls  strong  indica- 
tion that  the  biggest  likely  winner  and 
therefore  the  principal  real  party  in 
the  interest  in  that  lawsuit  is  the  US 
I>partment  of  Housing'  and  Urban 
Development 

That  should  be  enoiish  to  eiiKage  the 
attention  of  Congresn  but  that  is  not  all 

There  are  at  latest  count  no  less  than 
six  antitrust  suits  pending  m  three  Fed- 
eral district  court*  Tliere  are  private  in- 
dustry representative*  going  about  the 
South  purporting  to  speak  for  HUD 
There  aie  local  government  officials  ask- 


ing Industry  spokesmen  what  they  must 
do  to  qualify  for  HUD  money,  because 
they  cannot  find  out  from  HUD  itself. 
These  events  reek  with  the  smell  of  heavy 
collusion.  They  cry  out  for  the  most 
searching  investigation  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  occurred  to  am- 
bitious bureaucrats  inhabiting  the  corri- 
dors of  HUD  that  control  over  hundreds 
i)f  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers  money 
could  mean  control  over  many  other 
things  a.s  well,  including  the  contents  of 
Slate  and  local  buUduig  codes.  The  par- 
ticular vehicle  chosen  to  efTcctuate  the 
ambitious  .schemes  has  been  the  require- 
ment known  as  \he  workable  program  for 
conunimity  improvement.  If  a  county 
or  municipality  has  no  certified  work- 
able program,  it  is  denied  urban  renewal 
loans  and  grants,  sometimes  amounting 
to  million.s  of  dollars.  If  it  seek.-;  certifica- 
tion or  recertiflcfttion  of  a  workable  pro- 
gram, it  must,  among  other  things,  adopt 
a  building  or  other  code  approved  by 
HUD  and  so  suffer  the  indignity  of  for- 
feiting yet  another  of  Its  long  cherL-^hed 
State  and  local  rights.  When  the  com- 
munity is  forced  by  HUD  to  adopt  a  code 
of  HUD'S  choice,  this  applies  to  all  con- 
struction in  this  community,  and  not  only 
that  financed  by  the  US.  Government. 
Hence,  tliis  change  In  codes  demanded 
by  HUD  affecU  every  project  in  every 
community  henceforward  The  Federal 
power  IS  not  confined  to  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  projects. 

All  of  this  has  been  done  without  a 
sliadow  of  authority  from  the  Congress. 
It  Ls  something  HUD  simply  decided  to 
do.  because  it  controls  the  money  and 
because  cities  and  counties  needed  that 
money  appropriated  by  the  Congress, 

One  of  the  mast  favored  beneficiaries 
of  Uie  HUO  code-cracking  policy  has 
been,  by  all  odds,  the  plastic  dramage 
pipe  and   fitting  industry. 

In  locality  after  locality  seeking  badly 
needed  urban  renewal  money.  HUD  has 
issued  a  direct  order:  Approve  the  ma- 
terial in  your  plumbing  code  or  no 
money 

So  handsomely  in  fact  did  the  plastic 
industry  benefit  that  cerUin  price  lisU 
and  diacoimt  practices  began  to  show  re- 
markably similar  patterns.  On  June  29 
of  this  year,  four  leadmg  producers  of 
plastic  fittings  found  themselves  indicted 
in  the  US  District  Court  for  the  Central 
District  of  California  According  to  the 
indictment,  the  four  between  tliem  ac- 
counted for  54  percent  of  the  sales  vol- 
ume of  plastic  fittings  last  year.  Accord- 
ing to  the  180-page  bill  of  particulars 
filed  in  the  case,  base  prices  were  in  some 
instances  increased  two  and  three  times. 
Pour  civil  cases  liave  been  filed  against 
the  same  defendants,  one  by  tlie  Justice 
Department  seeking  an  injunction  and 
three  by  private  parties  seeking  treble 
damages.  Two  of  these  are  pending  in  tlie 
Central  California  District  and  bear  case 
numbers  71-158e-AAH  and  71-1599- 
JWC  Tlie  other  is  No.  C-7 1-1275  In  the 
Di.->tru  t  of  Northern  California. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  this  coimtr>-  corpora- 
tions no  less  than  real  persons  are  inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty  b«yond  a  reason- 
able doubt  1  am  not  assuming  that  the 
four  defendants  are  guilty,  I  am  assum- 
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ing  that  there  was  evidence.  Including 
price  lists,  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  an 
output  of  money  and  effort  to  obtain  an 
indictment.  HUD  all  the  while  was  going 
about  the  countrj'  insisting  on  approval 
of  plastic  plumbing  materials  in  local 
codes  on  the  score  of  significant  cost 
saving  Did  HUD  have  any  real  idea  what 
the  real  price  structure  was  for  these 
materials? 

Celanese  Corp  ,  one  of  the  four  defend- 
ants in  tlie  criminal  caae,  is  Uie  only 
named  producer  plaintiff  in  the  class 
action  against  SBCC.  Celanese  and  iUs 
industry  colleagues  want  >20  million  from 
City  and  county  members  of  SBCC.  I  am 
far  more  concerned  as  to  how  msmy  mil- 
lions these  same  companies  may  have 
cleaned  from  tlie  good  people  of  those 
same  localities  by  charging  unlawfully 
fixed  and  inflated  prices  for  their  plastic 
pipe  and  fittings.  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou;;e  who.se 
districts  include  city  and  coimty  member-s 
of  SBCC  become  likewise  concerned. 

I  further  recommend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  SBCC  itself  tliat  it  can  per- 
form yeoman  service  for  its  member 
jun.sdictions  by  serving  as  a  forum  for 
the  exchange  of  Information  on  possible 
injury  to  home  buyers  in  its  territory 
from  price  fixing. 

The  individual  plaintiff.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Hunter,  lias  been  a  prominent  partner 
of  HUD  in  other  localities  tlirougliout 
the  South.  Some  of  those  activities  are 
chronicled  in  hearings  in  the  »lst  Con- 
gress, second  session,  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  entitled  "Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Legislation  of  1970."  part 
1,  at  pages  653-60.  A  local  official  of 
Dade  County,  Fla  ,  who  had  observed 
Mr  Hunters  activities  in  fronting  for 
the  HUD  code  policy  In  that  area,  fur- 
nished Members  of  both  Houses  with  a 
report  entitled  "Evidence  Pointing  to 
Unetliical  Collusion  Between  Represent- 
atives of  HUD  Regional  Office  in  Atlanta 
and  Plastic  Pipe  Industry."  It  seems  Uiat 
on  April  27.  1970,  Mr,  Hunter  testified 
before  the  county  board  and  his  steiK>- 
graphically  recorded  testimony  contains 
the  following  gems: 

(1)  They  are  willing  to  take  what  we  are 
willing  to  take 

(2)  Mr  Chairman,  I  make  my  as-surance 
to  you  that  I  will  get  HTD  to  accept  the  two 
stories  because  I  do  it  every  day 

(3)  Mr  Headly,  If  it  will  help  any.  I  c»uld 
get  a  letter  lu  writing  stating  that  they  will 
accept  the  two-floor  limitation  I  can 
have  it  here  Immediately 

"Hie  entire  report  makes  most  Inter- 
esting reading,  but  the  essential  feature 
of  it  is  that  Mr  A.  B.  Hunter  interpreted 
the  i>olicy  of  HUD  to  the  Dade  County 
government  and  the  accuracy  of  his  in- 
terpretation was  subsequently  confirmed 
by  HUD. 

At  a  later  date,  Mr.  Ranter  turned  his 
atuntion  to  my  own  State  of  Ixmistana, 
where  both  he  and  the  HUD  code  pwlicy 
encountered  oonslderable  reslstanoa  in 
the  city  of  New  Orlcaoa  A  oevspaper 
report  in  the  Tlmes-Plcayune  of  TliBn- 
day.  March  11,  1»71.  quotas  fim  a  tatter 
wntten  by  Hunter  to  James  A.  Moreau. 
council  president  of  New  Orteana.  as 
follows : 


'Vre  intend  to  Immediately  take  two  steps 
in  UUb  matter: 

1.  To  request  that  all  federal  funds  grant- 
ed under  the  Workable  program  be  a-lth- 
drawn  and  stopped. 

a  To  begin  litigation  against  your  city  for 
discrimination  agmlnst  our  materials 

And  so  this  same  Mr.  Hunter,  who 
faithfully  interpreted  the  mind  of  HUD 
m  tbe  case  of  Miami,  and  who  threat- 
ened to  call  down  tlie  wrath  of  HUD 
upon  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  now  calls 
upon  a  Federal  court  to  dynamite  the 
Southern  Standard  Plumbing  Code  of 
the  SBCC— and  he  wants  $20  million  to 
boot 

When  State  and  city  building  regula- 
tion has  been  effectively  crippled,  HUD 
will  be  there  ready  to  fill  the  void  Even 
now  that  agency  is  circulating  for  com- 
ment a  draft  "Minimum  Property  Stand- 
ards for  One-  and  Two-Family  Dwel- 
lings." This  publication  when  published 
in  final  form,  will  replace  the  present 
mmlmum  property  standards  for  one- 
and  two-living  units.  FHA  No    300. 

The  present  FHA  document  is  pri- 
marily a  manual  of  mortgage  insurance 
practice.  The  proposed  replacement  is  a 
HUD  rather  than  FHA  document.  It  has 
all  'he  earmarks  of  a  building  code  for 
the  acceptance  of  housing  under  the  nu- 
merous programs  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  It  will 
be  followed  by  other  minimum  standards 
for  multifamlly  housing  and  care-type 
housing.  All  three  are  intended  to  be 
mandatory 

Agamst  this  crass  bureaucratic  effort 
to  preempt  the  entire  field  of  building 
regulation,  SBCC.  and  the  other  building 
officials  take  their  stand  as  a  last  hope 
of  State  and  local  code  autonomy 

I  call  upon  the  SBCC  to  remain  stead- 
fast in  the  face  of  this  threat.  I  call  upon 
the  delegates  who  will  be  attending  the 
annual  conference  of  that  hody  to  stand 
up  like  men  honestly  and  sincerely  dedi- 
cated to  the  best  interests  of  their  fel- 
low citizens  back  home.  If  they  cave  in 
in  the  face  of  this  threat,  then  goodbye 
SBCC.  Goodbye  other  voluntary  building 
ccKJe  associations  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Buildmg  Officials, 
the  Building  Officials  and  Code  Adminis- 
trators International,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Plumbing  and 
Mechanical  Officials  Goodbye  State  and 
local  rights.  Goodbye  another  part  of  the 
much  tarnished  10th  amendment  to  the 
US.  Constitution. 

At  the  present  time  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Liegal  and  Monetary-  Affairs 
IS  investigating  the  activities  of  HUD,  I 
would  hope  and  pray  that  the  monopolis- 
tic control  of  those  firms  indicted  by  Uae 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment be  fully  explored,  that  the  policies 
of  the  workable  program  which  are  dic- 
tatorial be  fully  brought  out  into  the 
open,  and  that  a  complete  Investigation 
of  price  flxmg  within  all  phases  of  the 
industry  be  brought  into  the  open  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  public. 


CHINESE  REPRESENTATION  IN  THE 
UNTTEX)    NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of    the    House,    the    gentlewoman    from 


New  York  (Mrs  Abztjci  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
▼ote  Mondaj'  night  on  Chinese  represen- 
tation the  United  Nations  embarks  on  a 
new  and  diffictilt.  but  hopeful  phase  of 
its  history.  Since  the  advent  of  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China  the  UJ«i.  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  a  govern- 
ment representing  more  than  one-fourth 
of  mankind  has  been  excluded  from  the 
channris  of  international  diplomacy  of- 
fered by  the  U.N. 

In  the  near  future.  Uie  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  will  have  a  seat  at  the 
U.N  There,  it  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  voice  Its  positions  on  issues  crucial 
to  the  peace  of  the  world,  including  dis- 
armament, the  resolution  of  conflicts 
through  U.N.  mediauon  and  peacekeep- 
ing, the  relationship  between  the  devel- 
oping countries  and  the  nch  industrial 
nations,  the  future  of  the  deep  seas,  in- 
ternational implementation  of  human 
rights,  and  international  protection  of 
the  environment  All  of  these  issues  are 
of  crucial  importance  to  mankind  and  to 
all  Americans.  They  are  issues  of  human 
.survival  in  this  increasingly  dangerous 
world. 

1  am  appalled  by  the  fact  that  our  Gov- 
ernment and  this  Congress  are  approach- 
ing this  opportumty  lor  dialog  with  the 
Peoples  Repubhc  of  China  with  such  a 
negaUve  attitude  and  with  so  little  con- 
sideration for  the  future.  Some  say  we 
should  punish  the  UJ>i.  by  drastically 
reducing  our  financial  responsibilities 
Others  are  saying  that  the  effecUveness 
of  the  frail  mechanism  of  the  U.N  will 
be  destroyed  by  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China. 

I  appeal  to  the  American  people  to 
Ignore  these  voices  of  defeau&m. 

I  appeal  for  a  united  effort  on  the  pwirt 
of  the  admini.nration.  Congress,  and  the 
[jyblic  for  a  greater  comnutmenl  to  the 
.'-t!  uggle  for  world  jjeace  through  the 
United  Nations 

I  do  not  want  to  sjaend  too  much  time 
on  the  pest,  but  I  think  that  the  record 
should  be  set  straight.  'What  the  V2i 
has  done  through  the  vote  in  the  General 
.Assembly  is  to  affirm  the  fact  that  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  is  the  effective 
government  of  that  most  populous  of 
nations  The  govenunent  on  Taiwan  can 
no  longer  claim  that  it,  as  a  government 
effective  over  only  14  million  people,  rep- 
resents all  of  China  However,  the  reality 
is  that  the  government  based  on  Ptinnosa 
can  and  will  continue  as  a  foveminent 
with  oonsidermMe  economic  and  mihtary 
power  and  with  trade  and  diplomatic 
relationships  with  many  other  countriee 

It  IS  true  that  the  Republic  of  Cluna 
is  an  ally  of  the  Umted  States  under  a 
mutual  defense  treat}',  but  it  is  also  true 
that  tlie  real  hope  for  peace  in  Asia  liee^ 
in  a  negotiated,  rather  than  a  military 
solution  of  the  Taiwan  problem.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  UJ^.,  including  most  of  our  NATO 
albes.  that  Monday's  decision  at  the  UN. 
can  open  opportimlties  for  such  a  negoti- 
ated solution. 

We  must  strem  the  poslttTe  ch^xm-* 
tunltiee  that  he  ahead  in  which  our  Gov- 
ernment can  take  effective  teaaerablp. 
For  the  UJJ   to  open  up  these  possibil- 
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Ities,  there  tnu^t  be  agreement  aunouK  all 
the  great  powers.  Including  China,  on  the 
election  of  a  strong  Secretary  General  to 
replace  U  Thant  when  he  retires  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  There  must  be  an  ef- 
fort to  restore  the  financial  .solvency  of 
the  UN,  through  special  contributions 
predominantly  from  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  The 
financial  investment  is  low  but  the  stakes 
and  possible  returns  are  high.  There 
must  be  a  serious  effort  for  disarmament 
in  wtiirh  Pelcnig  lakes  part.  U.S.  lead- 
ership on  the.se  three  crucial  issues 
i.s  needed  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
new  era  of  U.N  peacekeeping  and  peace- 
making We  cannot  be  builders  if  we  ap- 
proach the  UN  wltli  a  negative  and 
punitive  altitude 

We  will  have  opportunities  for  dialog 
with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  on 
numeroiLs  other  i.ssues  Hard,  serious  ne- 
gotiating IS  never  ea-sy,  but  whether  in  the 
economic  and  .social  bodies  of  the  U.N 
or  in  the  agencies  dealing  with  human 
rights  and  international  law  we  mast 
choose  between  wasting  our  strength  in 
propaganda  battle.s  and  using  our  .skiU.s 
and  our  will  in  effective  diplomacy 

In  these  continuinjj  ctTorts  at  the  UN 
for  peace  and  justice  tJie  United  States 
must  not  -Stand  as  a  disgruntled,  iso- 
late<i  protester,  we  can  rally  tlie  support 
of  allies  and  neutrals  alike  The  veto 
power  is  not.  as  UN  histoi-y  shows,  an 
insurmountable  banner  The  real  veto 
has  been  the  unwillinKne.ss  of  the  great 
powers,  including  the  United  States,  to 
u.se  the  UN  honestly  and  productively. 

I  .suggest  that  we  challenge  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  and  all  the  other  mem. 
bt^rs  of  the  United  N;. lions  to  a  race  for 
peace  and  justice.  Now  is  the  time.  Let 
us  have  the  courage  to  .seize  it. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

'Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  a^ked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  tins  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extrttneoa.s  matter  > 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  .so  doinc 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation 
The  meciuuiization  ol  Sciviet  agriculture 
in  which  has  occurred  during  tlie  past 
few  years  is  dwarfed  by  comparison 
Willi  condition.s  in  tlie  United  State.s 
For  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  op- 
erate eight  times  as  much  farm  machin- 
ery as  are  used  on  the  collectivized  and 
state-owned  farms  in  the  Soviet  Union 


A  BLOW  TO  FREEDOM 

'Mr.  DUNCAN  a.sked  and  wa.s  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mr.  DUNCAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  vote 
to  seat  Red  China  in  the  United  Nations 
was  a  sad  note  for  many  of  us.  I  feel  thiit 
it  is  a  blow  to  freedom,  striking  off  the 
the  membership  of  a  country  that  nns 
struggled  for  freedom  and  again.st  the 


perils  of  communism  for  more  than  two 
decades.  I  regard  the  entire  matter  as 
an  injustice  of  the  most  serious  propor- 
tions. 

I  am  sure  the  question  of  our  support 
and  further  participation  in  the  U.N 
will  come  forward  soon. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  majority  .f  the 
Congress  will  refuse  to  continue  finan- 
cial support  I.  for  one,  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  do  so 


ARBUTHNOT   RIDES   AGAIN 

Mr  MONAGAN  a.sked  and  was  given 
permLs-sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker,  a  aliort 
time  ago  Prank  Sullivan,  the  noted 
American  humori.st.  celebrated  hi.s  80th 
birthday  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
note  this  remarkable  anniversary  in  the 
CQNGBE.S.SIONAL  RECORD.  At  that  time  I 
referred  to  Mi  Sullivan  s  prowe.ss  as  the 
fashioner  of  pieces  built  upon  clichi-.s 
wherem  the  noted  expert.  Mr  Arbulhnot, 
delivered  his  pompous  and  empty 
phra.ses 

By  a  welcome  coincidence  one  of  Mr. 
ArbuUinol's  most  vacuous  effasions.  his 
testimony  as  a  literary  critic,  appeared 
in  the  October  24,  1971.  edition  of  the 
Book  World  included  with  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  that  day 

It  is  fitting  that  this  memorable  crea- 
tion hjiould  have  iui  audience  amone 
those  who  are  exi^ert-s  m  producing  re- 
soundinK  ^'cneralilies  and  therefore  I 
append  Mr  Sullivan  >,  19,37  New  Yorker 
article  to  my  remarks  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleaKues  and  readers  of  the  Con- 
GRE.ssioNAi.  Record  generally. 

Thk  Cliche  Expcrt  TEarrnES  as  a  LrxERARY 

Ckitic 

(By  Prank  Sullivan) 

Q.  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  you  are  an  expert  In 
the  use  of  itie  cllcb^  aa  applied  to  literary 
criticism? 

A  I  am  told  tliat  I  am,  Mr.  Sulllvsn, 

U  We  .shall  .soon  And  out.  What  is  this 
object,  marked  Exhibit  A? 

A    That  IS  a  lxx)k 

Q   acod    What  kind  of  book  Is  11? 

A   It  18  a  minor  classic. 

Q  And  what  kind  of  document  is  It? 

A  It  IB  a  vjiluable  human  document 

CJ  Very  gcxid  Mr  Arbutjinot.  Please  con- 
tinue. 

A.  It  18  a  book  in  which  the  results  of 
palii.stakmg  or  scholarly — research  are  em- 
Ixxlled.  and  It  should  appeal  to  a  wide  public. 
rills  reviewer  could  not  put  It  down. 

Q   Why  not? 

A  BecaM.se  of  Its  penetrating  Insight  It  Is  a 
sincere  and  moving  study  of  family  life 
against  the  backfrroiind  of  a  small  cathedral 
town  It  la  also  a  vivid  and  faithful  portrayal. 

Q    How  written'' 

A  Written  with  sympathy,  pathos,  and 
kindly  humor  It  throws  a  clear  light  on  a 
little  understood  subject  and  Is  well  worth 
reading 

Q   Hew  Is  It  illustrated? 

A  Profusely  It  Is  original  In  conception, 
devoid  )f  sentimentality,  highly  Informstlve, 
ron.slstently  witty,  and  rich  in  color.  You 
•-ti'inld  place  It  on  your  library  list. 

Q    Wriy? 

A  Because  It  strikes  a  new  note  in  fiction 
Mystery  and  suspense  crowd  its  psgaa.  Tb« 


author  has  blended  fact  and  Action  and  the 
result  Is  an  authentic  drama  of  social  revolu- 
tion, a  definite  contrlbxitlon  to  poletarlan 
literature 

Q.  Told  with  a  wealth  of  whaf 
A  Told  with  a  wealth  of  detail 
Q   And  how  ptjrtrayed? 

A   Realistically  portrayed.  In  stAccato  prnoe 
For   iheer   brlUauce   of   style   there   has   been 
aiithiug  hke  It  since  Moby  Dick.  Rarely  docs 
a  narrative  move  at  such  a  fast  pace. 
Q    What  Is  It  a  shrewd  comment  on? 
A     The    contenif>omr\    scene     It    mark.s   a 
red-letter  dav  In  current  Ilter»turp    It  Is  cap- 
ital entertainment. 
Q.   What   pervades  It? 
A.  A  faint  tinge  of  irony. 
Q.  And  how  l.';  U  traii.slaled? 
A    Ably    It   I.s  a  penetrating  study   in  ab- 
normal  psychology,  and   unlllte   most  scien- 
tific  work-s   It    I.s  written   In  language   under- 
standable  to   the   layman     It    belongs   in   thf 
front  rank  of  mtxlern  picaresque  literature 
Ideology 

cj  I  t>eg  your  pardon? 
A    I  said  tdeoioKy    Also  catharsis. 
Q    What  about   liicm? 
A    Well,  they  have  to  come  In  somewhere 
ti     I    see      Now.    to    return    to    the    minor 
ola.sRic    Mr    Arbuthnot    Would  you  call  it  a 
subtle  and  arresting  piece  of  work? 

A  Certainly  1  woxild  Why  do  you  suppose 
I'm  an  expert  In  the  use  >f  the  cliche?  Id 
also  call  It  an  honei^t  attempt  to  depict  a 
remarkable  first  novel,  a  veritable  triumph,  a 
genuine  contribution,  a  IhrUllng  .saga  of  life 
in  frontier  days,  anti  the  most  Impressive 
study  of  degeneration  .since  Zola.  It  bids  fair 
to  do  down  afl  one  of  the  great  biographies  of 
all  time.  Including  Moby  Dick.  In  short,  it 
lia.s  unusual  merit. 
Q.  How  docs  It  augur? 

A.    It   augurs    well    for    the    future    of   the 
author? 

Q.  And  liow  does  It  bid? 
A  It  bids  fair  to  become  a  best-seller. 
Q.  And  how  does  It  end? 

A.  It  ends  upon  a  distinct  note  of  despair 
It  U  a  work  of  art 

Q.  I'm  glad  you  liked  It  Mr  Arbuthnot. 
A.  Who  said  I  liked  it? 
Q   Didn't  you'.' 
A.  Certainly  not 
Q  Why  not? 

A  Because  It  Is  one  fears  mawkushly  senti- 
mental and.  one  regrets,  faintly  pretentious 
Curiously  enough  It  does  not  carry  convic- 
tion. Strangely  enough.  It  lacks  depth.  Oddly 
enough,  the  denouement  is  weak  It  is  to 
t>e  regretted  that  tiie  title  is  rather  mislead- 
ing and  It  need  hardly  be  p<jinted  out  that 
the  book  as  a  whole  laclts  cohesion  and  form. 
I  am  very  much  afraid,  one  regrets,  that  it 
falls  definitely  Into  the  e.scaplst  school  of  fic- 
tion. And  of  course,  like  all  first  novels,  It 
is  autobiographical. 

Q.  I  m  glad  you  told  me.  I  won't  buy  It. 
A.  Ah,  but  In  spite  of  its  faults  It  con- 
tains much  of  real  value  It  kept  me  awake 
till  three  In  the  opinion  of  llie  present  re- 
viewer It  wf.uld  be  the  Inng-awalted  great 
American  novel  except  for  one  serious  de- 
fect 

Q   What  I.s  that? 
A   't  lackd  an  Index 

Q    Mr    .frbuthnot,    K    is  easy   to  see   that 
you   have  earned   yotir  .spurs  In  the  field  of 
literary    criticism     So    much    for    the    lx»k 
Now.  observe   Uil.s    object   I  hold   here  In   m\ 
hand,  m&rkod  Exhibit  B.   What  is  It? 
A.  That  Tfuit  Is  an  auttior. 
Q.  Whoss  are  those  italics,  Mr.  Arbuthnot' 
A.  The  Italics  are  mine. 
Q    What  kind  of  author  Is  this' 
A    A   promising  young  author  who  should 
t>e  watobed. 

Q.  WhAt  does  be  write? 

A.  Powerful  lint  novels. 

Q    What  kind  of  storyteller  is  hsf 
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A    He's  a  born  storyteher. 

Q    What  kind  of  satirist  is  he? 

A     A  satlrlBt  of  the  first  order. 

Q  Tell  us  more  alxiut  this  interesting 
creiiture 

A  Well  lie  cjiimol  be  Ughliy  dismissed.  He 
Is  undoubtedly  to  be  reckoned  with,  one  feels. 
as  a  deftntte  force  He  Is  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  younger  writers. 

Q    Why' 

A  Because  hU  work  plainly  shows  the  In- 
fluence of  Joyce.  Hemingway.  Huxley,  Proust. 
Gertrude  Stein  .Auden,  Eliot,  and  Virginia 
Woolf  Here  Is  an  authentic  talent  from  whlcli 
we  may  exj>ect  grt»at  things. 

Q    So  what  do  you  do? 

A.  So  I  hail  him  And  I  acclaim  hlnti  He 
has  a  keen  ear  for  the  spoken  word  He  also 
has  a  flair  He  setj  out  to  tell  He  deHis  witli 
themes,  or  handles  them  He  recripture.s 
moods.  His  execution  Is  brilliant,  'as  Insight 
is  poetic.  Ills  restraint  is  admirable  and  he 
has  a  sense  ol  values  Tliere  Is  something 
almost  uncanny  in  his  ability  to  look  Into 
men  s  souls.  And  he  paints  a  vivid  word  pic- 
ture and  works  on  a  vast  canvas 

Q    How? 

A.  With  consvimmate  artistry  He  writes 
with  catnmeodable  frankness 

Q.   Using  what  kind  of  .style'' 

A.  Using  a  limpid  prose  style.  He  has  a 
real  freshnes.s  of  ;i4>proach  that  stamps  him 
as  an  artist  in  tJie  true  sense  of  the  word. 
He  culls  his  material  and  his  niche  In  the 
hall  of  literary  f.ime  .soems  secure. 

Q.   I'm  glad  you  like  him,  Mr   Arbuthnot. 

A.  But  I  don't 

Q     No''  Why  nof 

A  Because  his  laleiit  Is  plainly  superftclal 
and  ephemeral  He  ha.s  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  allowing  his  j>er8onft:ity  to  obtrude.  His 
book  is  iMidly  documented  and  not  the  least 
of  his  many  Irritating  mai:nerLsms  Is  his  ad- 
diction to  Inexcusable  typographical  errors 
His  book  Is  full  of  cliches  and  he  does  not 
make  his  characters  live  and  feel  and  breathe 
And  he  writes  »  Ith  one  eye  on  Hollywood 

Q  You  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  end  like  that 
has  the  audacity  to  call  himself  an  Ruth(jr? 

A  Well  now,  don  t  l)e  too  hard  on  him  Al- 
though he  decidedly  does  not  Jiistlfy  his  early 
promise  it  is  as  vet  too  early  to  evaluate  his 
work    Want  to  know  about  the  piot^ 

Q    '\e«.  Indeed    Wiiat  atxjut   the  plot? 

A  It  Ls  Aell  rouiideo  and  fully  developed 
But  It  Is  m&rred  by  structural  weaknefises 

Q.     What  kind  of  structural  weaknesses? 

A  Inherent  structural  weaknesses  It  is 
motivated,  of  course  And  its  threads  are  cun- 
ningly woven  into  a  harmonious  texture  by 
the  deft  liand  of  a  skilled  literary  craftsman 

Q  Just  one  thing  more,  Mr  .Arbuthnot. 
How  many  kinds  of  readers  are  there? 

A.  'I'hree — casual,  general    and  gentle. 

Q.  Mr  Arbuthnot  I  think  that  It  all  I 
cant  thank  you  enough  for  havii^  come  here 
today  to  help  us  out 

A.  It  has  been  a  pleasure — a  vivid,  fasclnjit- 
Ing,  significant,  vigorous,  timely,  gracious 
breath-taking,  mature  adequate,  nostalgic, 
unforgettable  gripping  articulate,  engross- 
ing, poignant,  and  adult  pleasure  t^  be  of 
service  to  you    Mr    Sullivan    Oood  day.  sir. 


SHARED  TUITION  PL.^N     A  T.\X 
CREDIT  FOR  TOMORROW 

'Mr  C.^REY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permi.ssion  t^  extend  his  re- 
mark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
in  1965,  when  I  was  privileged  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  Congres-s  made  history  with 
the  pas.sage  of  two  major  educational 
laws — the    Elementary    and    Secondary 


Education  Act,  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  With  tJiese  two  enactments,  we  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  achieving  education 
excellence  and  to  the  improvement  of  ed- 
ucational opportunities 

Obviously,  the  goal  has  not  yet  been 
reached,  but  we  have  made  headway.  Our 
intention  m  1965  wa.s  to  guarantee  all 
qualified  students  tlie  chance  to  pur.sue 
higher  education  To  do  this  we  expanded 
an  existing  work -study  program  We 
initiated  programs  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  for  low-income  students  as 
well  as  a  program  of  insured  loans  and 
loan  subsidies.  We  have  since  expanded 
these  programs  as  well  as  the  NDEA  stu- 
dent loan  program 

However,  the  spiraling  cosUs  of  higher 
education  are  outstripping  our  efforts. 
The  average  cost  of  sending  a  student  to 
a  public  college  is  nearly  $1,500  a  year 
The  cost  of  senduig  a  student  to  a  private 
college  IS  double  tlial  amount  and  if  a 
youngster  wishes  to  attend  an  Ivy  League 
college  the  cost  is  between  $4,500  and 
$5,000  a  year  To  this,  you  must  add  at 
least  $500  a  year  for  transportation, 
books,  laundry,  and  other  expenses.  Over 
a  4-year  period  the  totals  are  staggering'. 
And  pity  the  poor  family  with  more  than 
two  college-bound  children  Such  ex- 
penses make  higher  education  prohibi- 
tive to  a  large  percentage  of  families,  no 
longer  just  needy,  low -income  familit^s 
but  middle-income  iamilies  as  well.  Equal 
educational  opportunity  has  become  a 
formidable  challenge 

The  92d  Congress  !;>  considering  ma- 
jor higher  education  legislation.  The 
Senate  jjassed  the  Education  Amend - 
menus  of  1971  <S.  65S  on  August  6  and 
the  Hou.se  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee recently  reported  out  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1971  'H  R  T24H<  which  will 
reach  the  i\cx>r  tociay  Major  aspects  of 
this  legislation  include  the  provLsion  of 
ger.eral  in.stitutional  aid  or  cost-of -edu- 
cation allowances  to  assist  colleges  with 
general  operating  expenses.  Such  aid 
would  help  colleges  to  slow  down  the  ac- 
celerated increases  we  have  been  wntness- 
ing  m  tuition  charges.  In  addition,  in- 
ceases  will  probabii'  be  proposed  in  ex- 
isting program.':  of  .'Student  financial  aid. 

I  am  certain  that  this  alone  will  not 
arhieve  equal  educational  opportunity 
These  Federal  programs  emphasize  as- 
.sistance  to  poor  and  lower  income  fami- 
lies, but  offer  little  help  to  middle- mcome 
families.  I  certainly  do  not  take  issue 
with  the  po.stulate  that  pixsportionately 
greater  educational  a,ssistance  siiould  go 
to  lower  income  families,  but  it  is  not  a 
logical  extension  of  this  postulate  to  as- 
.sume  that  middle-  to  moderate-income 
faxmlies  should  be  without  some  assist- 
ance It  is  far  more  equitable,  I  submit, 
to  assume  that  while  the  lower  income 
families  may  need  complete  financing  in 
attaining  ttieir  higher  education  goals, 
the  middle-  to  moderate-income  families 
need  partial  assistance  in  meeting  their 
children's  education  expenses. 

We  niu.st  also  develop  approaciies  of 
student  aid  which  will  not  require  further 
massive  long-term  outlays  of  F^ederal 
funds  but  will  help  the  average  family  to 
afford  the  high  cost  of  college.  The  pri- 


mary program  of  financial  assistance  for 
higher  education  cur.'-entl>'  available  to 
middle-income  families  is  the  msured 
student  loan  prograai.  Certainly,  all  of 
my  colleagues  must  be  aware  that  in 
many  districts  this  program  is  simply 
not  s'aflBcient — another  consequence  oI 
tlie   tight   money,   high-inieresl   market. 

For  years  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
both  Houses  wliich  would  provide  tax 
credits  or  tax  deductions  for  the  ex- 
penses of  higher  education  Tax  incen- 
tives have  become  a  jjeimanenl  and  use- 
ful component  ol  our  lax  system  as  a 
veliicie  for  achieving  a  public  puipo^e 
that  would  be  difficult  to  attam  by  direct 
means.  But  the  use  of  tax  credits  have 
u.sually  been  opposed  by  the  executive 
branch  and  key  committee  members  in 
Congress.  Tlie  primary  objections  have 
been  that  such  bills  would  cost  the  Treas- 
ury too  much  money 

Mr  Siieaker.  today  I  am  introdjcing 
legislation  which  would  provide  greatly 
needed  financial  relief  to  middJe-incomc 
parents  and  yet  would  not  further  de- 
plete Trea.suiT  revenues.  It  i.s  ironic  in- 
deed that  that  group  of  citizens  who 
bears  the  heaviest  tax  burden,  whose 
taxe.s  finance  Federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams arc  not  eligible  to  participate  lully 
in  these  programs.  With  such  an  inequity 
I  cuVi  understand  the  resistance  of  many 
taxpayers  to  higher  outlays  for  educa- 
tion. 

My  bill  would  work  as  follows 

Tlie  parent,  or  taxpayer  financially  re- 
sjxiiisible  for  the  tuition  and  fees  of  any 
student  enrolled  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  would  be  allowed  a  tax 
credit  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  educa- 
tional expenses  paid  du.ang  any  given 
year  The  amount  of  the  tax  credit  would 
not  exceed  $1,500  for  any  given  year,  and 
the  aggregate  credits  over  the  period  of 
education  of  the  student  are  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  tax  credit,  the 
parent  and  the  stud«it  join  in  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasun 
under  which  the  student  would  agree  to 
repay  the  amount  of  the  tax  credit 
granted  to  Uie  parent  The  amount  of  the 
repayment  shall  include  interest  from 
the  date  of  the  allowance  of  the  credit 
at  the  pre\'ailing  Government  interest 
rate  Repayment  would  extend  over  a  10- 
year  i>eriod  which  would  begin  2  vears 
after  the  completion  of  the  education  of 
the  student 

Mr  Speaker,  my  shared  tuition  plan 
would  allow  students  from  middle  in- 
come families  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion without  any  further  massive  Federal 
Government  outlays  for  tuition  TTiere  is 
no  revenue  loss  for  the  Government 
rather  there  Is  a  revenue  advance  from 
the  Government  to  the  student  \ia  the 
parent 

The  student,  once  responsible  for  the 
cost  of  his  education,  is  likely  to  be  more 
diligent  in  his  studies  as  are  most  of  us 
when  we  are  spending  our  own  money 
The  parent  would  have  the  ."wtisfaction 
of  helping  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  his  children  without  incurring  oppres- 
sive debts  for  a  serrdce  which  benefits 
the  student  and  our  country  and  the  next 
generation. 
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The  late  Pi-esident  Kennedy,  in  liis 
report  to  the  Congress  m  1963.  stated: 

For  the  Individual  the  doors  to  the  .  .  . 
colleges  lead  to  the  richest  treaaxires  of  our 
open  society  the  power  of  knowledg*  .  .  . 

the  training  and  skills  necessary  for  produc- 
tive employment  the  wisdom,  the  Ideals 
and  the  culture  which  enrich  life  .  the 
creative.  self-dlsclpUnp'l  understanding  of 
society  needed  for  g'xxl  cltl/en»hip  In  to- 
day's  .          wurld 

Mr  Speaker,  in  order  to  keep  these 
doors  open,  I  introdvite  today  the  .shared 
tuition  plan:  A  tax  credit  for  tomorrow 

Mr  St)eaicpr,  I  also  include  with  my 
remarks  at  tins  point  a  short  summary 
of  the  bill: 

Analysis   or  Shared   Tuition   Plan:    A   Tax 
Credit  for  Tomorrow 

1.  General  Purposes:  To  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  repayable 
credit  for  certain  expenses  of  higher 
education. 

3  General  Rule  and  Amount  of  Credit: 
The  parent  or  taxpayer  hnanctally  respon- 
sible for  the  tuition  of  any  student  enrolled 
In  an  institution  of  higher  education,  would 
be  allowed  a  tax  credit  uf  aa  amount  equal 
to  the  lesser  of  either  50';  of  the  educational 
expenses  paid  during  any  given  year  or 
$1500. 

A  limit  of  tlCOOO  would  be  set  on  the  total 
amount  of  borrowing  In  order  to  regulate  the 
deferred  revenue  and  prevent  borrowers  from 
Incurring  Inordinate  obligations 

3.  Requirements:  The  taxpayer  mtist  pay 
at  least  2b'"„  of  the  student's  expenses  of 
higher  education  for  the  year. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry  will  publish 
a  simple  mil  form  agreement  under  which  the 
taxpayer  and  the  student  Jointly  agree  that 
the  amount  of  the  credit  .shall  be  repaid  dur- 
ing the  10-year  period  which  begins  not  later 
than  12  nor  earlier  than  9  months  alter  the 
student  ceases  to  pursue  a  full-time  course 
of  study  at  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  repayment  shall  Include  Interest  In- 
curred from  the  date  of  the  allowance  of 
the  credit. 

The  Shared  TiUtlon  Plan  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  Special  Sub-Committee  o;i  Education, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  the  Ways  and  Mean.s  Committee, 
^the  OfBce  of  Tax  Analysis  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  New  York.  State 
Office  of  Education 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  STUDENT  AID 

(Mr.  PRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Quit  ■  luid  myself  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  H  R.  7248.  Oui"  in- 
tent is  to  add  greater  equity  and  predict- 
ability to  the  educational  opportunity 
grant  program,  whose  authorization  is 
extended  in  title  IV. 

All  of  us,  I  think,  recognize  the  major 
Impact  that  EOG  1ms  had  on  higher  edu- 
cation since  its  inception  in  1965.  Over 
700.000  students  have  received  fljiancial 
assistance  under  this  federally  fimded 
program  For  many,  EOG  aid  has  meant 
the  difference  between  attending  college 
and  not  attending. 

But  the  accomplishments  of  this  pro- 
gram, as  important  as  they  have  been, 
should  not  blind  us  to  some  very  real 


shortcomings  m  the  EOG  aid  allocation 
system. 

These  shortcomings  were  outlined  in  a 
Washington  Post  editorial  Just  prior  to 
committee  action  on  H.R.  7248.  On  Sep- 
tember 28.  the  Post  observed  that — 

student  aid  programs  have  grown  In  a 
topsy-turvy  fashion,  and  anomalies  and  In- 
equities iilxiund 

Uiuicr  he  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
program,  fvuids  are  first  allotted  among  states 
and  some  stntes  are  able  to  fill  a  much  higher 
proportion  of  request-s  for  aid  than  others 
Hence  a  student's  chances  of  obtaining  aid 
depend  in  part  on  where  he  happens  to  live 
Within  .states  the  money  gen's  to  colleges  and 
universities  In  proportion  to  their  requests 
and  Is  then  doled  out  by  student  aid  officers 
UnlU  recently  in.slitullons  had  considerable 
latitude  .n  dellnlng  "need"  and  .sUmdnrds 
varied  widely.  In  the  last  couple  of  years  the 
Comml.s.sloner  of  Education  has  been  promul- 
gating stricter  definitions  of  need  and  has 
endeavored  to  ensure  that — at  least  within 
a  given  state — requests  for  aid  from  the  low- 
est Income  students  are  filled  first. 

At  ijest.  however,  the  current  system  leaves 
the  student  in  a  quandary  He  cannot  find 
out  In  advance  how  much  aid  he  wlU  receive 
and  he  may  be  treated  very  differently  de- 
pending not  only  on  where  he  lives  but 
on   where   he   applies 

The  Post  indicated  a  preference  for 
the  Quie  proposal,  pointing  out  tliat  the 
Green  bill,  later  approved  by  the  full 
committee,  merely  perpetuated  the  in- 
equities m  the  current  system : 

The  Qiue  version  would  eetabllsh  a  uni- 
form natloiitU  method  of  determlnUig  the 
aid  for  which  a  student  was  eligible.  Any 
qualified  student  would  receive  a  grant  de- 
termined by  his  family  size  and  financial  re- 
sources— up  to  a  maximum  for  the  neediest 
students  of  »1.40<)  a  year  or  hnlf  the  cost  of 
attending  college,  whichever  was  less.  This 
formulation  seems  to  us  both  more  equitable 
and  easier  for  students  to  grasp  and  antici- 
pate We  hope  the  Committee  wUl  choose  the 
Qule  version. 

In  effect,  the  Quie-Piaser  amendment 
reaffirms  an  original  intent  of  tlie  1965 
Higher  Education  Act^ — to  provide  aid  for 
those  students  with  the  greatest  need.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give  full 
consideration  U)  this  intent  t)efore  cast- 
ing their  vote  tomorrow. 


AMBASSADOR  YOST  ANALYZES 
UN  VOTE  ON  CHINA 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoas  matter.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Speaker,  Ambassador 
Charles  W  Yast,  now  retired,  is  one  of 
the  five  American  ambassadors  desig- 
nated in  our  Foreign  Service  a.s  career 
Amba.ssadors  That  rank  is  the  highest 
tx)sition  an  American  career  Foreign 
Service  ofTlcer  can  attain 

Until  recently.  Mr  Yast  was  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
a  post  he  held  for  several  years.  He  also 
served  a.'-  Ambassador  Adlal  E  Steven- 
son s  professional  adviser  and  was  Dep- 
uty Ambas-sador  from  1961  until  1965 
He  IS  thoroughly  versed  in  the  workings 
of  the  United  Nations,  and,  having  been 
through  a  number  of  the  debates  in  the 
United  Nations  on  the  question  of  admit- 
ting the  People's  Republic  of  China,  he 
IS  entirely  familiar  with  that  issue.  His 


analysis  of  that  subject,  which  appeared 
in  the  September-October  Vista  maga- 
zine, has  great  importance,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  attach  part  of  my  remarks : 
China,  the  UNrrzo  States  and  thx  U.N. 
I  By  Charles  W  Yost ) 

Prom  the  perspective  of  history  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  will  no  doubt  be 
amazed  that  the  government  which  unques- 
tionably controlled  the  whole  of  China  ex- 
cept Formosa  was  denied  representation  In 
the  United  Nations  for  more  than  two  de- 
cades after  11  won  the  civil  war  This  pro- 
longed exclusion  was  an  Impressive,  though 
hardly  an  Inspiring,  demonstration  of  the 
power  the  United  States  exercised  during 
those  decades,  for  there  8eem.s  little  doubt 
that  but  for  its  opp<jsltlon  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  would  have  been  represented 
In  New  York  msuiy  years  earlier 

The  United  State*  of  coiirse  orchestrated 
the  role  which  Nationalist  China  played  In 
drafting  the  Charter  and  single-handedly  In- 
stalled her  among  the  five  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council,  neither  of 
which  roles  was  Justified  by  China's  external 
capacities  at  that  time  or  perhaps  since  that 
lime.  Having  so  fervently  sponsored  tlie  Na- 
tionalists, we  were  shocked  at  the  early  down- 
fall which,  pursuant  to  the  mythology  of  the 
time,  we  attributed  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
rather  than  to  their  own  Ineptitude  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  Chinese  Communists 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  might  t>e- 
forc  long  have  felt  compelled  to  accept  the 
logic  of  events  and  In  1960  at  least  to  tolerate 
the  substitution  of  Communist  for  National- 
ist China  in  the  UN,  if  the  attack  on  Korea 
and  Peking's  subsequent  Involvement  in  It 
had  not  occurred  F>revlous  American  hos- 
tility to  the  Peoples  Republic  was  so  in- 
flamed by  the  experience  of  Hghtlng  her 
armies  In  Korea  that  itie  pattern  of  exclud- 
ing her  from  participation  In  all  internation- 
al institutions  was  firmly  set  for  two  decades, 
long  after  some  American  leaders,  such  as 
Adlal  Steven.son  had  concluded  It  was  no 
longer  rea.sonable  or  profitable  President 
Kennedy  In  his  first  year  In  ofBce  seriously 
considered  a  change  In  the  policy  but  found 
opposition  to  any  change,  from  the  "China 
Lobby  "  and  others,  still  so  politically  en- 
trenched and  artlc\ilate  that  he  decided  not 
to  risk  a  costly  domestic  battle 

In  1966  the  traditional  resohitlon  presented 
to  the  UN  A.ssembly  by  the  friends  of  Peking 
the  .so-called  "Albanian  re.solution."'  provid- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  the  Iswftil  rights" 
of  the  Peoples  Republic  and  the  expvilslon 
of  "the  representatives  of  Chiang  Kai-shek." 
achieved  a  tie  vo'e  and  It  seemed  that  per- 
haps the  tide  had  turned  However,  by  the 
time  of  the  next  Creneral  Assembly  the  ""Cul- 
tural Revolution"  had  produced  such  shock- 
ing dl-sarray  inside  China  that  opposition  to 
her  participation  In  the  UN  revived  and  was 
maintained  without  seriotis  difficulty  for 
another  four  years. 

In  1970,  however,  the  Albanian  resolution 
received  for  the  Hrsl  time  a  simple  majority, 
51  to  40.  This  "majority."  nevertheless,  sUll 
represented  only  40';  of  UN  memliera,  since 
25  abstained  and  2  did  not  participate  In  the 
vote.  Moreover,  the  previous  adoption  of  the 
U.S. -sponsored  "Important  question  "  resolu- 
tion, requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  for  any 
change  In  Chinese  representation,  ensured 
the  failure  of  the  Albanian  resolution. 

If  one  judged  by  the  voting  record  alone, 
one  might  have  said  that  change  In  the  pat- 
tern had  been  so  slight  and  slow  that  on  these 
grounds  there  would  be  no  reason  to  an- 
ticipate an  early  turnabout.  True,  the  Al- 
banian resolution  had  a  simple  majority  In 
1970,  but  the  votes  In  favor  were  only  four 
more  than  In  19«6:  the  votes  againtt  were 
actually  two  more  than  In  19«6,  and  the  ab- 
stentions were  live  more.  There  were  »tUl  at 
the   beginning  of   1971,   moreover,   more  UN 
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members   having   diplomatic    relations    with 
Taipei   than  with   Peking. 

Nevertheless,  a  far  more  significant  change 
had  occurred  by  that  time  than  the  bare 
votes  revealed.  For  years  many  government-s. 
Including  many  that  voted  against  the  Al- 
banian resolution  because  they  opposed  the 
expulsion  of  Taiwan  or  merely  out  of  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States,  had  felt  it  increas- 
ingly illogical  and  unwise  that  there  should 
be  no  place  In  an  international  institution, 
whi(^  aspires  to  be  universal,  for  the  govern- 
ment firmly  In  control  of  the  world's  largest 
population  Even  many  of  those  most  friendly 
to  the  United  States  were  growing  Increas- 
ingly unhappy  with  Its  Insistence  that  they 
conform  to  a  policy  they  fell  was  obsolete 
and  damaging  to  their  own  interests  and 
those  of  the  United  Nations. 

President  Nixon  himself  had  several  times 
voiced  his  belief  that  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  should  be  drawn  out  of  its  long- 
standing l.solailon  and  Into  participation  in 
the  common  endeavors  of  the  international 
community.  Mor«  and  more  governments 
were  coming  to  feel  that  the  very  process  of 
such  participation,  the  exposure  of  the  lead- 
ers and  representatives  of  the  PRC  to  cur- 
rents of  opinion  and  winds  of  change  outside 
their  own  Inward-lookuig  society,  which 
would  flow  from  their  presence  at  UN  meet- 
ings, would  be  healthy  In  Its  efTect  both  on 
them  and  on  the  world  at  large  TTiere  were 
also  matters  of  the  greatest  pith  and  sub- 
stance in  which  the  Involvement  of  the  PRC 
would  be  useful,  In  some  cases  Indispens- 
able— such  a.s  the  control  and  reduction  of 
both  nuclear  and  conventional  armaments, 
the  stabilization  and  security  of  East  Asia, 
and  the  protection  of  the  environment. 

In  the  context  of  these  considerations  and 
this  newly  prevailing  mood,  the  simple 
majority  of  2  votes  for  the  Albanian  resolu- 
tion had  a  catalytic  efTect  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  bare  arithmetic.  The  stage  was 
already  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
therefore,  for  some  dramatic  movement  dur- 
ing the  1971  Oencral  Assembly.  The  only 
question  in  the  minds  of  informed  observers 
was  whether  the  shift  to  Peking  wotild  t>e  so 
substantial  as  to  en.sure  Its  seating  this  year 
or  whether,  as  the  Secretary -General  had  at 
one  point  speculated,  one  more  year  would 
elapse  before  the  changeover  was  con- 
summated. 

It  did  not  require  much  perspicacity  to 
divine  that  in  these  circumstances  even  the 
United  States  must  be  seriously  reconsidering 
its  policy.  Its  Interests  and  its  options.  It  was 
clear  enough  that  the  status  quo  could  no 
longer  be  preserved  and  that  traditional 
tactics  were  almost  certain  to  fail  It  was  in 
this  highly  fluid  environment  that  there  oc- 
curred the  famous  ping-pong  episcxle,  a  clear 
signal  from  the  People"s  Republic  that  it  was 
at  last  prepared  to  respond  to  the  cautious 
overtures  for  more  normal  relations  which 
the  Nixon  Administration  had  for  some  time 
been  putting  forward.  For  its  part  the  U.S 
Government,  with  admirable  agility  and 
flexibility,  almost  at  once  replied  with  the 
secret  Kissinger  visit  to  Peking  and  the 
extraordinary  announcement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's intention  to  visit  the  Chinese  capital 

It  Is  not  relevant  to  the  subject  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  go  into  all  the  Implications  of  the 
Presidents  decision,  to  discuss,  for  example, 
whether  a  Summit  meeting  with  the  Chinese 
before  one  with  the  Soviets  is  wl.se.  whether 
such  a  meeting  could  or  could  not  ht^ten  a 
Vietnam  settlement  or  whether  It  Is  likely  to 
prove  politically  profitable  or  unprofitable  to 
Mr  Nixon  in  November  197"2  Two  points  are, 
however,  both  clear  and  relevant  First,  the 
visit  is  a  bold  and  Imaginative  step  which, 
whatever  Its  other  consequences,  cannot  but 
help  to  reduce  the  regrettable  isolation  of 
China.  Second,  many  if  not  mo^t  UN  mem- 
bers will  Interpret  this  gesture  by  the  chief 
traditional  adver-sarj"  of  Communist  China  »s 


removing  any  conceivable  Justification  for  Its 
further  exclusion  from  the  United  Nations. 

Unfortunately,  however,  nothing  is  ever 
.simple  in  international  relations  The  United 
States  also  has  long-standing  obligations 
and  commitments  to  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan  It  has  Jettisoned  tlie  last  vestige 
of  fiction  that  this  Government  has  any  legit- 
imate claim  to  Mainland  China,  but  it  can- 
not, without  I0.SS  of  "honor  "  and  "credibil- 
ity,"" abandon  altogether  a  faithful  ally  and 
a  strategically  important  Pacific  outpost.  How 
to  reconcile  these  moral  and  military  obliga- 
tions to  Taipei  with  the  newly  emerging  rela- 
tionship with  Peking  Is  as  dlflScult  a  problem 
In  diplomacy  as  one  can  Imagine. 

Insofar  as  the  UN  aspects  are  concerned, 
the  Administration  has  chosen  to  straddle, 
to  try  to  have  its  cake  and  eat  it  too;  in  other 
words,  to  breathe  new  life  Into  the  old  con- 
cept of  "Two  Chinas."  In  the  words  of  the 
memorandum  the  United  States  submitted 
to  the  UN  on  August  17:  "In  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  representation  of  China, 
the  United  Nations  should  take  cognizance 
of  the  existence  of  both  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  the  Republic  of  China  and  re- 
flect that  Incontestable  reality  In  tlie  man- 
ner by  which  it  makes  provision  for  Chinas 
representation.  .  .  .  Thus  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  should  be  represented  and  at  the 
same  time  provision  should  t>e  made  that  the 
Republic  of  China  is  not  deprived  of  its 
represen  ta  tion . ' " 

On  the  face  of  it.  this  position  does  not 
seem  illogical  or  unreasonable  There  has  In 
recent  years  been  a  growing  sentiment  among 
UN  members,  which  has  al-so  been  voiced  by 
the  Secretary-General,  m  favor  of  univer- 
sality""; that  is.  that  the  UN  should  become 
as  nearly  universal  as  possible  In  partlcvilar. 
it  has  been  felt,  and  the  Secretarj'-General 
has  urged,  that  the  slates  divided  after  World 
War  II  should  no  longer  be  excluded  pending 
reunification,  but  that  the  governments  es- 
tablished In  both  parts  should  be  represented 
in  the  UN,  of  course  without  prejudice  to 
eventual  reunification  by  agreement  between 
them.  This  "dual  representation""  would  pre- 
sumably include  the  two  Germanys.  the  two 
Koreas  and  perhaps,  after  tiie  war  there  Is 
ended,  the  two  Vietnams.  Thougii  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  this  exactly,  it  Is  prob- 
able that  a  majority  of  UN  members  would 
prefer  that  this  principle  of  universality 
should  also  extend  to  the  governments  oon- 
troUing  the  two  parts  of  China  even  though 
there  is  a  vast  discrepancy  between  the  areas 
and  populations  controlled  by  each.  Never- 
theless, as  has  often  been  pointed  out.  the 
14  million  population  of  Taiwan  is  larger 
than  that  of  more  than  half  the  UN  memtters 
and  its  economic  level  and  progress  are  well 
above  those  of  most  developing  countries 

Therefore,  one  might  reasonably  8upp>06e 
that  a  majority  of  members  of  the  UN  would 
be  happy  to  resolve  the  China  representation 
question,  If  they  thought  they  could,  by 
adopting  some  "dual  representation"  for- 
mula which  would  seat  the  People's  Republic 
m  both  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
As-sembly,  but  would  also  provide  a  seat  In 
tlie  Assembly  for  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Talwaji  It  is  of  course  recognized  that  the 
latter  government  may  not  be  representative 
of  the  people  of  Taiwan,  a  majority  of  whom 
are  Taiwanese,  not  Chinese,  but  it  is  tactlly 
understood,  even  though  rarely  mentioned. 
that  the  governments  of  a  large  number  of 
UN  members  would  be  unlikely  to  win  a  free 
election  in  the  Western  sense  The  only  real- 
istic criterion  for  membership  and  repre- 
sentation must  l>e,  not  the  democratic  char- 
acter of  the  government  concerned,  but  the 
Charter  criterion  of  being  able  and  willing 
to  carry  out  its  obligations  under  the  Char- 
ter "' 

In  light  of  these  facts  and  attitudes,  it  is 
probable  that,  had  the  United  States  been 
willing  to  support  or  accept  a  dual  repre- 
sentation "    formula   several    years   ago.   even 


one  or  fwo  years  ago,  the  Assembly  would 
have  approved  But  having  as  In  other  cases 
waited  too  long,  the  United  Statee— -and  Na- 
tionalist China — may  well  have  missed  the 
boat. 

Of  course  the  Nationalist  Government. 
still  claiming  to  be  the  government  of  the 
whole  of  China  has  itself  hitherto  strongly 
opposed  dual  representation."  but  It  might 
be  prevailed  upon  to  live  with  it  if  the  only 
alternative  were  total  exclusion  However, 
the  real,  and  probably  decisive,  olastacle  to 
adoption  of  a  "dual  representation"  formula 
for  China  In  1971  Is  that  the  People's  Repub- 
lic, which  a  majority  of  UN  members  now 
certainly  desire  to  see  seated  in  the  UN.  con- 
tinues to  insist  that  it  wouJd  not  under  any 
circumstances  sit  if  Taiwan  were  still  there. 
Peking  reiterated  this  condition  In  the  moet 
categorical  terms  last  month  following  Sec- 
retary Rogers'  announcement  of  the  latest 
U.S.  position.  There  is  no  reason  not  to  take 
the  condition  seriously,  particularly  since 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  must  calcu- 
late that  the  tide  is  moving  so  Irresistibly  in 
its  favor  that,  even  should  the  U.S.  tactic 
prevail  this  year,  it  would  almost  certainly 
be  set  aside  by  tlie  Assembly  next  year  There 
would  appear  to  be  almost  no  incentive  for 
Peking  to  compromise  on  an  Issue  which  has, 
for  years  been  so  central  to  its  national  aiuis. 
Indeed  the  Chinese  are  likely  now.  In  the 
light  of  the  diminisliing  US.  presence  In 
East  Asia  and  their  obvious  concern  that  a 
rearmed  Japan  might  eventually  fill  the 
"vacuum,"  to  be  even  more  determined 
than  before  not  to  admit  that  Taiwan  has 
even  the  shadow  of  a  right  to  a  status  sepa- 
rate from  the  Mainland. 

The  US  AdminlEtration  is  therefore  now 
confronted  with  a  dilemma  perhaps  even 
more  acute  than  that  which  existed  before 
the  profKJsed  Summit  meeting  was  an- 
nounced. For  the  reasons  stated  above.  It 
has  felt  compelled,  while  now  urging  that 
the  People's  Republic  be  represented  In  the 
UN,  still  to  insist  that  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  not  be  deprived  of 
its  representation.  The  United  States  appears 
also  to  feel  obliged  not  merely  to  assume  this 
posture  In  a  formal  way,  but  to  carry  out 
its  annual  worldwide  campaign  of  rounding 
up  votes  in  support  of  the  US  position  on 
this  subject. 

It  appears,  moreover,  to  be  urging  the 
Assembly  not  only  to  "affirm  the  continued 
right  ol  representation  of  the  Republic  of 
China."  but  also  to  ""decide  that  any  proposal 
in  the  General  Assembly  which  would  result 
in  depriving  the  Republic  of  China  of  repre- 
sentation In  the  United  Nations  is  an  im- 
pjortant  question  under  Article  18  of  the 
Charter"  From  a  commonsense  point  of  view 
the  question  of  a  change  in  Chinese  repre- 
sentation always  has  been  and  still  Is  Im- 
portant. However,  since  resolutions  to  this 
efTect  have  for  ten  years  been  tised  as  a  par- 
liamentary device  to  exclude  the  PRC  from 
the  United  Nations  and  since  it  is  quite  clear 
that  if  the  GRC  is  not  now  in  some  way 
'"deprived  of  representation  "  the  PRC  will 
not  come  in.  the  new  "Important  question" 
resolution  is  likely  to  be  perceived  by  a  ma- 
jority of  UN  members  as  merely  a  revival  of 
the  old  one,  in  different  guise  but  with  the 
same  objectionable  end  in  view 

Jtist  why  the  US  Administration  so  soon 
alter  dramatically  renewing  contact  with  the 
PRC  and  committing  itself  to  a  Summit 
meeting  in  Peking,  should  display  such  zeal 
in  pursuing  In  the  UN  a  policy  it  knows  to  be 
utterly  obnoxloius  to  the  PRC.  Is  far  from 
clear  Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  it  leaned 
so  far  and  so  suddenly  toward  Peking  to  the 
consternation  not  only  of  Ta;pel  but  of 
Tokyo  and  other  friends  in  East  Asia,  and  to 
the  horror  of  some  right -wring  opinion  In  the 
United  States,  has  caused  It  to  attempt  to 
compensate  and  to  reassure  those  thus  of- 
fended by  ardently  defending  the  "rights" 
of  Taiwan  In  the  UN. 
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It  Is  hard  to  see.  ho-*ever.  how  this  tac'lc. 
If  It  sliuuld  t>e  l«?fn[.x>rarllv  s\icce«f.f ul. 
could  be  profitable  to  the  I'luted  SLat«s  or 
to  anyone  else  The  PHC  no  doubt  exf>eit« 
the  United  5tat»"S.  at  leiist  f.ir  the  present. 
to  remain  loyal  to  the  ORf"  and  to  rttn\;i\ue 
to  maintain  Its  right  to  an  In  the  OencraJ 
A'sembly  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  that 
the  PRC  would  expect  the  Unlte<l  States  Just 
after  bavlnt;  agreed  to  the  Summit  In  Pe- 
king, to  carry  its  loyalty  to  Taipei  so  far  a-s 
actually  to  mobilize  a  UN  majority  for  a 
posture  which  the  PRC  has  repeatedly  and 
c»tegorliaUy  stated  would  prevent  lis  assum- 
ing a  UN  seat  If  this  should  occur,  one 
wonders  what  w  >u)d  h;ippen  'o  the  new  cli- 
mate of  detente  t>etween  the  two  ciuiitrlea. 
Certalolv  tliere  would  tx-  an  outburst  of 
rage  in  Peknig  Ahiih  would  be  more  than 
ritualistic  Under  those  rircumstaiices  would 
the  Nlxon-Chovi  meetlns;  take  place  u.s  and 
When  planned''  If  It  did,  ^'ould  it  In  that  al- 
moaphere  accompUr^hi  the  oh)e<  tlves  the  juir- 
tlclpants  orlt^inally  had  in  mind'  In  an- 
nouncing the  meeting  far  :n  advar  re  both 
parties  have  given  hostages  to  fortutie  in  that 
each  has  to  some  extent  ron.stralned  hlm.self 
not  to  take  In  the  Interval  action  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  other  that  the  meetint;  would 
be  called  off  or.  if  held,  would  prove  a  fla.sco. 
In  this  respect  President  Nixon  would  se«m 
to  have  more  of  a  problem  than  the  Chinese 
Prime  Minister,  for  he  would  suffer  more  po- 
litically at  home  and  abroad  than  would 
Chou  En-lal  \t  his  dramatic  initiative  should 
fizzle  out. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  perhaps 
what  we  should  devoutly  hope  for  is  that, 
despite  Its  conspicuous  efforts,  the  United 
States  would  fall  In  the  forthcoming  Assem- 
bly to  obtain  approval  of  any  form  of  dual 
representation,  the  PRC  would  be  seated  In 
the  Sectirlty  Council  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  Its  own  terms,  and  the  GRC  would 
consequently  lose  Its  seats.  Actually  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  more  probable  outcome. 
It  seems  doubtful  that  so  strong  a  tide  could 
be  stemmed  at  the  last  minute  by  a  tactical 
device  which,  no  matter  how  plausible  and 
attractive  It  may  seem  in  principle,  bow  con- 
sonant it  may  be  with  the  widely  touted  goal 
of  "universality."  would  nevertheless  clearly 
frustrate  the  will  of  the  majority  that  the 
PRC  at  last  t>e  seated.  It  seems  questionable 
that  the  majority  would  tolerate  any  such 
frustration.  The  United  States  La  tbereXon 
likely  to  be  saved  by  its  friends,  hopefully 
this  year  rather  than  next,  from  the  hazards 
of  the  curiously  ambivalent  tactics  It  has 
cboaen  to  pursue 

Two  final  poiiius  need  to  be  made.  First. 
It  U  aometlmeK  claimed  that  the  Introduc- 
tion Into  the  .~>ec  urliy  Council,  as  a  per- 
manent member  with  a  veto,  of  a  state 
having  a  view  of  the  world  so  alien  to  that 
of  the  majority  of  UN  members,  so  alien 
even  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  would 
cripple  the  Council  and  bring  t^>  a  halt 
even  the  sadly  insufficient  peacetuaX.ng  aiid 
pea<-ekeeplng  enterprises  in  which  it  now 
engages  V\\\»  of  course  might  Just  be  what 
would  ha{:>pen. 

My  Judgment  would  be.  however,  that  the 
PRO  la  acutely  aware  of  thi-s  suspicion  and 
expectation  on  the  part  of  many  U.N  mem- 
bers, that  it  would  be  clever  enough  Initially 
to  surprise  them  by  duplayin^  in  the  UN 
the  urbanity  and  t»ci  characterisli  •  of  Chou 
En-lai,  ai.d  that  over  the  longer  run  the 
Thoughts  of  Mao  Tse-tiuig  would  prove  no 
more  Irreconcilable  with  tlie  L'N  Charter 
than  the  less  expliculv  fr>rmulated 
"tboughto"  of  other  great  powers  and  iiiHiiy 
■mail  ones. 

Se<rv.jiul  and  flnaily,  the  uiifortun,iL<-  fact 
that  the  OiU;  may  »<x>n  no  longer  be  rep- 
resented   in    the    United    Nations    &<•*»    not 


at  all  mean  that  It  will  cea.se  Ut  exist  ae  a 
-  lable  and  respecable  goversimeiit  or  that 
I' a  .i-ss.  >oiation  with  it  aiiU  conunllment., 
vO  It  wl.l  tiot  be  maintained  as  long  a.',  it 
treely  ch<K>»ie  to  contintie  It.s  separate 
status.  The  other  divided  states,  not  to 
.■nention  .Sw.izerland,  have  exit-red  lor  maiiy 
'.ears  without  represeuLation  at  the  UN.  It 
:•.  to  t>e  .Top"^  that  seaUb  for  them,  and  per- 
haps lor  Taiwan  a/<  well,  will  eventually  be 
.'tiered  but.  If  thev  are  not.  the.se  Males  will 
nevertheless  continue  to  .survive. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  lat  tlie  request 
of  Mr  BoGGsi,  for  today,  on  account  of 
'itTicial  bu.sinpss. 

Mrs  Sullivan  for  October  28  and  Oc- 
tober 29,  on  account  of  business  in  the 
Ui-strict. 

Mr.  Gray  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGs) .  for  today  and  Thursday.  October 
28.  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  tiny  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiKEs.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  tlie  re- 
quest of  Mr  Landcrebi)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matt*"!-   > 

Mr.  Spence.  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  15  min- 
utes, today 

Mr   I-'ken/Cel.  foi  .T  minutes,  today. 

Mr  ScHvvENGEL.  lop  10  niimites.  today. 

Mr    FiNPLEY,  for  15  minutes,  tf^day. 

Mr  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  If)  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  20  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 28. 

I  The  following  Members  «at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  M(  Kay  and  to  revi.se  and 
extend  Lheir  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neou.s  matter: ) 

Mr    F'KA.srR.  for  5  minutes    today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blatnik,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minule..s,  today, 

Mr  St  Qermain,  for  15  nunutes,  today. 

Mr  Gonzalez   for  10  minutes   today. 

Mr   PnnEi  L.  for  30  minute.<^    today 

Mr    MmisH,  for  5  minutes    today. 

Mr.  Waggonner.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

'The  followtnR  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Landgrebe  '  and  to  include 
cxtranecus  material   ' 

Mr  Keith  in  two  in:stances. 

Mr   E&cH. 

Mr  RoBisow  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
.'^Ulnc<^•^ 

Mr    RiECLB. 


Mr    Derwinski  in  three  In.stances. 

Ml-   Uei  C'law.son  In  two  instances. 

Mr  SrHMiTz  in  three  Instances. 

Mr   DuN'AN 

Mr    BkAv  m  ihrct-  lusuuices. 

.Mr,  Ulilhinson, 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wym.^n  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   CONABI.E. 

Mr   HosMER. 

Mr.  WvuE  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  BiRKE  of  Florida  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Morse  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  GuBSKR. 

Mr  KuYKENDAiL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  111  three  Instances. 

Mr    .MtC'LOSKEY. 

Mr    Pren^ei.. 

Mr    LtiAN 

Mr   Bfoomeield. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  GoLnwATER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Du  Pont. 

Mr   Prky. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

iTTie  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  McKay)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr   Van  Ueerlin  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr   BAniLio  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Drinan  in  two  instances. 

Mr   Celi  er  in  two  instances. 

Mr    CitiNZALE.^  in  two  instances. 

Mr    PoDELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Raruk  111  three  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  two  In- 
stances 

Mr  Wai.die  in  11  instances. 

Mr  Kyros  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Dent  in  three  instances. 

Mr    Delaney. 

Mr,  Jacobs. 

Mr    Mcjntgomeby. 

Mr    Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  f^ve  instances. 

Mr    Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr,  Bennett. 

Mr   Kee 

Mr  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr  Fai'ntroy  in  five  Instances. 

Mr,  Eraser. 

Mr  Rangel  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr    Begich  in  three  instances. 

Mr    Pickle  in   five  msUmces. 

Mr  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  ArkEinsas. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
instances 

Mr    Dellums  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  WoLrr  m  three  instances. 

Mr.  HuNGATK  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Stud. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
tlie  following  title; 

S.  1:JV  An  a<:t  ui  pro\ide  f  >  >r  Uie  conveyance 
of  certain  public  lands  in  Wyoming  to  tlie 
occupants  of  the  land 


BILL    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  H.^YS,  from  the  committee  on 
HoiLse  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  October  26,  1971.  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Hoase 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.R  t*B44  An  sun  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  nulitary  ln£tallatlonfi,  and  for 
other  purp<j6es.  and 

H.J.  Hes  923  A  Joint  resolution  to  assure 
that  every  needy  schoolchiid  will  receive  a 
free  or  reduced  price  lunch  as  required  by 
section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 


ADJOURN.MENT 


.Mr  M(  KAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  Hou.'ie  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  7  o'clock  and  .'iO  minutes  p.m  > .  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. (October  28,  1971.  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  CO.MMUNTCATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXVI.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows ; 

1230.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Agency 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  ptirsuant  to  section  15 
of  Public  Law  592.  79th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1231.  A  letter  from  the  Tulsa  regional  so- 
licitor, U.S  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  decision  on  ap- 
peal In  the  matter  of  the  heirship  determi- 
natloD  of  Joseph  James,  deceased  halfbrefd 
Kaw  allottee,  pursuant  to  Private  Law  90- 
318;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

Recetved  From  thi  Comptroller  GrNfRM 

1232.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Ge:,- 
eral  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  and  .stattis  of  civil 
defense  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  reporUs  of 
committees  were  deluei-ed  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Conimittee  oi.  Ways 
and  Means.  H  R  6065  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 903(c)  12)  of  the  .Social  Security  Act 
(Kept.  No  92  ."Sag).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 

Mr,  MILLS  of  Arkansa.s  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  H  R  10604  A  bill  to  ameiid 
"tie  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit 
thepB>-ment  of  the  lump-sum  death  payment 


to  pay  the  burial  and  memorial  services  ex- 
penses and  related  expenses  for  an  Insured 
individual  whose  body  Is  unavailable  for 
burial;  with  an  amendment  (Rept  No  92- 
590)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Rouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  H.R  8116  A  bill 
t<j  coiLseiit  to  the  Kansas-Nebraslta  Big  BKie 
River  compact;  with  an  amendment  (Rept 
Nil  92  591)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  H  R  9418  A  bill 
to  designate  the  Mountain  Park  Reservoir 
Okla  as  the  Tom  Steed  Reservoir  i  Rept  No 
92  592)     Referred   to   the   House   Calendar 

Mr  POAGE  C-ommittee  on  Agriculture 
HR  11232  A  bill  to  further  provide  for  the 
farmer-owned  cooperative  sybtem  of  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences,  and 
to  a.s,soc.iatioits  and  other  entities  upon  which 
fanning  operatioivs  are  dependent  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  and  flexible  flow  o!  money 
Into  rural  areajs,  and  to  modernize  and  con- 
solidate existing  farm  credit  law  t«  meet 
current  and  future  rural  credit  needs  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept 
No.  92-59:S)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hotiae  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.■severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    ANDERSON  of  California; 
H.R.  11421.   A   bill   to  provide   for  the   pre- 
vention of  sickle    cell    anemia;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By     Mr.     ASPIN     (for     hmxself      Mrs 
Abzv'C.   Mr     Addabbo.    Mr     Anderson 
of      Tennessee.      Mr       Boland       Mr 
Cleveland.  Mr   Cotter,  Mrs    Grasso, 
Mr.   OvDE.   Mr    Hathaway.   Mr    Has- 
RINCTON.  Mr    HfLSTusKi,  Mr    LrjAN, 
Mr,  McCoRMACK,  Mr,   MrrcHELL    Mr 
O'Hara.    Mr,     Seiberung.     a!;d     Mr 
WViixr )  ; 
HR.  11422    A  bin  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
domestically    extracted    crtide    oil,    and    any 
petroleum  products  made  (rom  such  oil.  un- 
less Congress  first  approves  such  exportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
By  Mr    BLATNIK  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Harsha)  : 
HR     11423     A    bin    to   extend    the    Federal 
Water   Pollution    Control    Act    until   January 
31,  1972,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By   Mr    CAREY  of   New    York 
HR     11424     A   bill    to   amend    the    Interna! 
Revenue    Code    of     1954     to    allow    a    credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  to  a  tax- 
payer who  pays  the  tuition  aiid  certain  re- 
lated items  of  a  student  at  an  institution  of 
higher    education,    where    the    taxpayer    and 
tiie  student   agree  to  repay  the  credit    (with 
interest)   to  the  United  States  after  the  edu- 
cation   is    completed,    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    CAREY  of  New  York   (for  hlm- 
seif.    Mrs,    Ab^uc,    Mr     Addabbo     Mr 
Brasco.  Mr   Burton,  Mr   Celler,  Mr 
CoRMAN.    Mr     Dow,    Mr     Willlam    D 
Ford,  Mr    Harrincton,  Mr    Hawkins 
Mr   Hklstoski,  Mrs  Mink   Mr  Moss, 
Mr    Perkins.  Mr    Podell.   Mr    Ran- 
gel,   Mr.    RosxNTHAL,    Mr     ScHEUta, 
and  Mr,  St  Germain)  , 
H  R    11425   A  bill  to  permit  greater  involve- 
ment of  American  medlcial  organiisations  and 
personnel  In  the  furnishing  of  health  serv- 
ices   and    assistance    to    the    developing    na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  for  other  purposes, 
tij  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 


By  Mr    CARNEY 

H  R    11426    A  blU  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  Injured  by  certain  crim- 
inal  acts,  to  make  grants  to  Slates  for   the 
payment  of  such  compensation   and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
By    Mr    CARTER 
HR    11427    A   bill   to  protect   collectors  of 
antique   glassware   against    the    manufacture 
m   the  United   States  or  the  impwrtation   of 
imiilatlons  of   such   glassware,    to  the   Com- 
niiltee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By   Mr     CLANCY 
HR     U428    A   bill  to  amend  section   506   of 
the  Imeriial  Revenue  C<xle  of  1954  to  exempi 
libraries  from  the  defiijition  of  private  foun- 
dations;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means, 

By  Mr  COTTER: 
H.R.  11429  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antl- 
Dumpiiig  Act  of  1921;  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reveiiue  Code  o'  1954  to  stem  the  outflow 
of  US,  Jobs,  technology  and  capital,  and 
for  other  piirposet,  to'  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meaus 

By  .Mr   EDW.\RDS  of  Alabama 
HR     11430    A   biii    to  limit   US    contribu- 
tions   to   the    United    Nations;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on   Foreign   AfTairs 

By  Mr   HANSEN  of  Idaho  i  !or  him.se;? 

and  Mr   MirCLt'RF  i 

H.R.    11431     A    bUl    to   amcncj    tlie    F'ede.^l 

Metal   and   Nonmetallic   Mine   Safety   Act    of 

1966    1 80   Stat     772;.    to   the   Comma  tec   on 

Education  and  Latxir 

By  Mr    MIKVA    (for  hin\seif    Mr,  BoL- 
LiNo     Mr     Bt-RTON     Mr     Ktros     Mr 
Stokes    Mr    Sc-HTf EH    Mr    Denholn 
Mr    PirKiE    and   Mrs    Asztc  i 
HR    ll4;'t2    A  bill  to  change  the  mnumum 
n^e    qualification    lor   serving    as    a   ;uror    m 
Federal    courl.s    from    21    years   of    age    to    18 
years  oi   age;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  MINISH: 
H  R  11433  A  bill  to  amend  the  tjir.ff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  prom.-tr 
Jul!  employment  and  restore  a  d'-versshed 
production  base,  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev. 
eiaie  Code  of  1954  to  stem  the  outflow  of 
Us,  capital.  Jobs  technology,  and  produc- 
tion, and  tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  aiiCJ  Meaii.-- 
By  Mr  QUILLEN 
HR  11434  A  bill  to  ameiid  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  establish  rrderly 
procodurec  for  the  consideration  of  appli- 
cations for  renewal  of  broadcast  liceiisea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Iniersiaie  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

B>  Mr  SHRIVER 
HR  11435  A  bill  to  require  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corp  to  provide  free  or 
red vicec' -rate  rai,ro»d  transfxirtation  to  re- 
tired railroad  employees  and  their  depend- 
ents on  the  same  basis  that  such  transpor- 
tation V.AS  available  to  such  employees  and 
dependents  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  SerMce  Act  ol  1970  to  the 
Comm.itiee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr  SISK 
HR  11436  A  bill  t-  amend  the  Morrill 
Acts  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1946  and  other  agri- 
cultural statutes  t</  constitute  the  C^illege  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  University  of 
Guam  as  land-grant  colleges  to  the  Com- 
mittee on    Agriculture 

By    Mr     STKIGER    of    Wisconsin     tfor 
himself    Mrs    GRrr.v   o;   Oregon    M' 

SCHEtTR     Mr     Qt  «     Mr     DElXENBAfK 

Mr   Erlenbor.v   and  Mr    Esch  i 

HR  11437  A  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh - 
Healey  Art  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act  to  permit  certain  employees  to 
wt.rk  a   10-hour  dav   in   tlie  ca.se   of  a  4-daT 
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workweek,    and    for    orhrr    p'irp<-i«!Ps     to    the 
Committee  on  the  JucJIctnrv 

By    Mr    FDAI.t,    (for   hlmsrlf    and    Mr. 

A.NDERSflN      of      IllinOlSI 

HR  11438  A  btl!  to  promote  fair  prac- 
tices tr.  the  condiirt  of  election  (-ampalffnJi 
ior  Federal  political  ofnoes  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Commltfe«>  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlstretlon 

By  Mr    VIOORnO 
HR    11439    A  bin   to  ainerifl   'itlf  !S    United 
States  Code,   to   llbemlij^e   the   standards   of 
eligibility    for    rivtl     ■servlre    retirement    sur- 
vivor annuities    applk»ble    '■■    adopted    chil- 
dren, »nd  for  other  p-irj^oses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Offlre  and  C'tvtl  Service. 
By  Mr    WAITME 
HR.  11440   A  bill  to  amend  section  1072  (2) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  include  a 
foster  child  within  the  definition  of  depend- 
ent;   to   the  Committee   on   Armed   Services 
By  Mr    WTOOINS 
HR    11441    A  bin  to  ^mend  section  9354  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
Kederal  habeas  corpus;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  WILLIAMS: 
HR.  11442  A  bin  to  limit  US  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
HR  11443  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  that  rentals  In  hous- 
ing projects  assisted  thereunder  shall  be 
subject  to  regoiJatlon  under  State  or  local 
laws,  with  any  Federal  authority  to  regulate 
rentals  In  such  projects  t>elng  Inapplicable 
where  such  State  or  local  laws  exist,  and  to 
assure  to  tenants  l;i  such  proJe<-t8  the  right 
of  hearing  and  Judicial  r«vle»r  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  rentals  or  any  Increase 
therein:  to  the  Committee  o:\  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr    BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HR.   11444    A  bill   to  prohibit  foreign  gov- 
ernments from  acquiring  any   real   property 
In  the  United  Slates  or  any  territory  thereof 
which  is  of  historical   value;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    CKLLER 
HJl.    11445.   A   bill   to  establish   the  otnclal 
residence  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  by  private  gtft  to  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK  (for  himself  and 
Mr    Wtatti  : 
H-R.    1144<5     A   bill   to  establish   the  Oregon 
Dunes  National   Recreation  Area  in  the  State 
of   Oregon,    aud    for    other    purposes,    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HR     11447     A    bill    suthorUiiig    additional 
n»»4iica.    and    dental    car*'    and    other    related 
berietlts    for    reservists    and    memoers    of    the 
Natioiiai    Quard.    under    certain    cunditlons. 
and    for   other    purp^jses,    Ut   the   Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

By    Mr     K£E    i  for    himself     Mr    Cijick. 

Mr.     JoHNSiiK      of     Caiif  >rnia.     Mr 

ROMCAUO.    Mr     Thonf.    Mr     WaicKT, 

Mr.      0«AT.      Mr       HrNiirR^nN,      Mr. 

Howasd.       Mr        Klucztnkki.       Mr. 

ScHwiNcci        Mr.     Ooan.     and     Mr. 

MiLicB  of  Ohio)  : 

H  R    11448    A  bill  t..  amend  the  Watershed 

Prijteclion     and     F1o»k1     Prevention     Act,     as 

amended,   to  the  Committee  .)n   Agriculture 

By  Mr   LUJAN 

HR    11449     A      bill      to     provide      that     the 

United    States    dlst  lalms    any     interest    In    a 

certain   tract   of   land,    u^  the   Committee  on 

Interior  and  lusular  Affairs 

HU  11460  A  bill  to  aniead  me  Rail  Pa.'5- 
seiiger  Service  Art  of  IW^O  to  require  the 
Natlunal  Rai!n.jad  Pj,*8enger  Corp  to  provide 
free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  for  cer- 
tain railroad  employees  and  their  eligible  de- 
pendent's to  the  same  extent  such  trans- 
portation   was   available    to   such   employees 


and  their  dependents  on   the  date  of  enact- 
menc  of  that  act    to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Ftjrelpi!  Ctrnmerce. 
Bv  Mr   MOR.SF 

HR  114.51  A  bill  to  require  that  the  texts 
of  International  agreements,  other  than 
treaties  entered  Into  by  the  Untfed  States  be 
promptly  trun.imltted  to  the  rvingress:  to  the 
rominlftfe    rm    Pnrelttn    Affairs 

Bv  Mr    PA'I'MAN   i  for  himself,  and  Mr. 
BARRrrr  i 

H  R.   11463    A   bill    to   amend   the   National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968   to  extend  for  2 
years    (until  December  31.    197:3)    the  date  by 
which  an  area  mu.st  have  ado   ted  adequate 
land   use  and   control   mes-sures   in   order  to 
qualify  for  flood  Insurance  coverage  and  the 
date  as  of   which  the  existing  authority  for 
emergency    Federal    Implementation    of    the 
projrram  will   expire,   to  suspeitd    (imtll   De- 
cember   31,     197,3)     the    existing    provisions 
makinR  flood  Insurance  coverage  a  condition 
of  Federal   disaster  assistance,  and   to  assure 
the    Inclusion    of    church    properties    among 
those  for  which  flood  Insurance  Is  provided; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr    PRICE  .>f  Illinois    (for  himself. 
Mr   Brrrs,  Mr.  H^bkbt.  Mr.  HoLnniLD. 
Mr.    WnxtAMS,    and    Mr.    Hotchii*- 
SONI  : 

H  R.  1 1463.  A  bin  to  provide  for  disclosures 
designed  to  Inform  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  legislative  measures,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct. 

By  Mr.   ST  GERMAIN: 

HR.  11454  A  bUl  to  establish  a  program 
of  Federal  grants  to  encourage  and  assise 
municipal  zoos  to  Improve  and  maintain  the 
health  and  environmental  condition  of  their 
animals;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
.Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.   STEIOER  of  Arizona: 

HR  11455.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians 
in  Court  of  Claims  case  No.  49692,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and   Insular   Affairs 

By  Mr    TIERNAN 

HH  11456  A  bill  U)  amend  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  to  permit 
grants  thereunder  to  be  made  to  a  State 
agency  In  any  case  where  local  agencies  are 
prevented  by  State  law  from  receiving  and 
expending  such  grants;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cxirrency. 

By   Mr    WHALLBT: 

HR.  11457.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  either  to  give  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  alternative  mileage  on  the 
Interstate  System  or  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
if  the  Pennsylvajiia  Turnpike,  to  the  Com- 
merce on  Public  Works 
By    Mr     FtrQCA 

HR  11458    A   bill   to  amend   the  depository 
library  program   i *4  V  »  r    lOOi    U(!4);  to  the 
Committee  on    HoTise   Administration. 
By  Mr    HAMILTON 

HR  11459  A  bin  to  pr.vide  a  program  of 
pollution  control  In  the  river  basins  and 
waterways  of  the  United  States  through  com- 
prehensive planning  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  municipalities  and  regional  water 
basin  management  ajwoclatlons  for  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Work.>i 

HR  11460  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  r 
the  Social  Security  Art  to  provide  pavment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pr  igram 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  t>eneflta 
for  the  aged,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 

HR  11461  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provl- 
s'orirt  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  relating  to  payment  of 
black  luBg  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


HR  11462  A  bill  to  authorli'e  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  Investigate,  plati,  and 
construct  projects  for  the  control  of  stream- 
bank  erofilon;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Work.s 

By  Mr  BIAOOI 
H.  Con.  Res.  440.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  congressional  recognition  of  a  dec- 
laration of  general  and  special  rights  of 
the  mentally  retarded;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  CoDuneroe 

Bv   Mr    CELIJER   (for  hlm.self.  Mr    Ab- 
Brrr    .Mrs    .\b;'I!g    Mr    .^dam.s.  M-     .^D- 

DABSO      Mr      Al-EX.«NI1KK.    Mr      ANDrsW.iN 

of   California    Mr    Andeh.son  n1  nil- 
nols.  Mr   Anuciis.  .n  if  Tetinessee   Mr. 
ANNliNzio.   Mr    Arc  HFR     Mr     I)*rii.tj3. 
Mr     BABRcrr.    Mr     Hklh  h     .Mr     Urii, 
Mr       BiESTEB,      Mr       BlnwHam,      .\lr. 
Blackburn.  Mr.  Bi.atnik    Mr    Boggs, 
Mr  BoLAND,  Mr  BCLLiNG.  Mr  Brasco, 
and  Mr.  Btunkuet)  : 
H.  Res.  662.  Resolution  calling  for  the  ship- 
ment  of   Phantom   F-4   aircraft   to   Israel   in 
order  to  maintain  the  arms  balance  In   the 
Middle  East;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By     Mr.    CKIiIJCR     (for    himself,     Mr. 
BROOMru:t.o.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
BucHAMAM.  Mr.  BtTRKX  Of  Florida.  Mr. 
Burke   of   Massachusetts.   Mr    Bur- 
ton,   Mr.    Btrni    of    Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Cabbll,  Mr.  Carsv  of  New  Tork, 
Mr.   Carntt,   Mr.   Carttr,   Mr    Cabtt 
of    Texas,    Mr.    Clanct,    Mr.    Ciakk, 
Mr.    Don    H.   Clausen.    Mr.    Coutjxa, 
Mr.     CoBMAN,     Mr.     Coughlxn,     Mr. 
Crane.   Mr.   Dansl   of  Virginia.   Mr. 
Davis  of  Oeorgla.  Mr.  Delanet,  Mr. 
Denholm,  and  Mr.  Dent)  : 
H.  Res.  663   Resoltitlon  calling  for  the  ship- 
ment  of   Phantom    F-4   aircraft    to    I.srael    In 
order   to  maintain   the  arms  balance  In  the 
Middle  Ba»t;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr      CELLER     (for    himself.     Mr. 
DoRN,    Mr     Drinan,   Mr.   Dl-lski,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr    EowAacs  of  California. 
Mr   En.BERC.  Mr   Eshleman,  Mr.  Fas- 
ceil,  Mr   Fi.HH   Mr   Fishfr   Mr   Flood, 
Mr    Foi.ET,   Mr    Gebai  o   R     Ford.  Mr. 
Foii.«;YTHE,   Mr     F'rasir.   Mr     Frenzel, 
Mr    Ft-QitA.  Mr    Ciai  lagher    Mr    Gar- 
MATz,  Mr,  Oiaimo.  Mr    C.ibbi'Ns,  Mr, 
Ooldwater.    Mrs     Gras.so,    and    Mrs. 
Gree.-m  of  Oregon)  : 
H     Res.    S64     Re.solutlon    calling    for    the 
shipment  of  Phantom   F-4   aircraft  to  Israel 
In  order  to  maintain  the  arms  balance  in  the 
Middles  East;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
.Affairs 

Bt     Mr      CELLER      ( f  c«-     himself      Ur 

Green  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr    G«over 

Mr    GuDE,    Mr     Hagan     Mr     Halpesn. 

Mr     Ha.vlet     Mr     Han.sen    ■■■(   MaJio, 

Mr    Harrington,  Mr    Hays,  Mr    Hel- 

STOSKi    Mr   Kicks  of  WaAliiiigton,  Mr 

HooAN,    Mr     HoRTnN,    Mr     Hunt.   Mr 

Ichord,    Mr.    JuHNSoN    of    California. 

Mr     Karth     Mr     Kr.ATiNt;     Mr     Kfmp. 

Mr    King    Mr    Kocn    Mr    Kyros,  Mr 

Lent,  and  Mr    Liottdi 

H      Re.s      66.S      Resolution     calliriK     for     the 

shipment  of  F^antxim  F  4  aircraft  t-i  Israel  in 

order   to   main'.ain    the   arms   balance   In   the 

Middle    &d,*t      t'l    the    Committee    on    Ftjreign 

AfTal.'"! 

By  Mr  CEIi£R  (for  himself,  Mr 
loNC  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr 
McUade,  Mr  Madden.  Mr  Metcalee. 
Mr  Michel.  Mr  MixvA,  Mr  Minish. 
Mr  .Monaoan,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr 
■Morgan  Mr  Morse  Mr  Mrrvvr  of 
New  York  Mr  Mtxrs,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr 
OTIara,  Mr  Ptllt.  Mr  Prrm.  Mr. 
Pn-ns  Mr  Petber  Mr  FxRim.  Mr 
PooELi..  Mr  Porr.  and  Mr  Price  of 
Illinois) 
H     Res     666,    Resolution    calling    for    the 
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shipment  of  Phantom  F  4  aircraft  to  Israel 
In  order  to  maintain  the  arms  balance  in  the 
Middle  East,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs, 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (for  himself,  Mr  Price 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr.  Rails- 
■ACK.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr  Rees,  Mr. 
Reib  of  Nevfc'  York,  Mr  Reuss,  Mr. 
RHODsa.  Mr  RiKGLE  Mr.  Kobests, 
Mr  Roe.  Mr  Roccas  Mr  Roonet  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr  Rosenthal  Mr 
Rot.  Mr  Ryan  Mr  .St  Germain  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr  Sattereteid  Mr. 
SfHEUEE  Mr  SrHNEEBELI.         Mr. 

Shrivee.  Mr  SatiS.  and  Mr.  SiSK  i  : 
H  Res  667  Res<.lution  calling  for  the  ship- 
ment of  Phantom  F  4  aircraft  to  Israel  In 
order  to  nialnlaln  the  arrn.s  balance  in  the 
Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreikjn 
Affairs 

By  Mr  CELI^R  (for  himself  Mr 
Sprinoeb.  Mr  J  Wn.i.iAM  Stanton 
Mr  Jame-s  V  Stanton  Mr  Steelf  , 
Mr  Steiger  of  Arizona.  Mr  Steicfr 
of  Wi.sconslii,  Mr  Stc^kes  Mr  Strat- 
TON,  Mr  Stuckey.  Mrs  Sullivan, 
Mr,  Symington,  Mr  Thompson  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  ThliMpson  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr  Thone.  Mr  Iiehnan.  Mr 
Udall.  Mr  Vanik,  Mr  ViooRrro,  Mr 
Wacconner  Mr  Waldtk  Mr. 

Whalen.  Mr  WHrrEJiuRtTT  Mr  Wil- 
liams and  Mr  Chari.e.s  H  Wilson)  ■ 
H.  Res  Bfi8  Resfilutlon  calling  for  the 
Shipment  of  Phantom  F-4  aircraft  lo  Israel  In 
order  lo  maintain  the  arms  balance  In  the 
Middle  Ea.'^t,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  CEI.LER  (for  himself,  Mr  Van 
Deerlin.  Mr  WiN!<.  Mr  Wolit,  Mr 
Wright.  Mr  Wyatt  Mr  Wtdleb,  Mr 
Tates.  Mr  Tatri  N.  and  Mr  Young 
of  Texas)  : 
H.    Res.    669.    Resolution    calling    for    the 


shipment  of  Phantom  F-4  aircraft  to  Israel 
In  order  to  maintain  the  arms  balance  In  the 
Middle  East:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr,  CELLER  (for  himself.  Mr    AsR- 

ley,   Mr,   Bercland,   Mr,   Bevlll.   Mr 

Blaoci,    Mr.   Braoemas,   Mr.   Brooks 

Mr    CEOEaanto,  Mr    Collins  of  IIll- 

noLs.   Mr     Conable,   Mr,    Conte,    Mr 

Cotter,  Mr    Daniels  of  New  Jersey, 

Mr      Dantelson      Mr      Devine,     Mr 

DoNOHUE    Mr    Dow    Mrs    Dwteh,  Mr 

Edwards   of   Louisiana,   Mr    William 

D    Po«D    Mr    Fulton  of  Tennessee, 

Mr      Gaydos      Mrs      GRirriTHS,     Mr 

Hawkins,     and     Mrs      Hecklee     if 

M  asiAC  h  use  I  ts ) 

H     Re.s     670.    Resolution    caUuig    lor    the 

shipment  of   Phantom   F--4  aircraft   to   Israel 

111  order  ui  maintain  the  arms  balance  in  the 

Middle   Ea.st.    to    the    C.>.immitLee   on    Foreign 

Affairs 

By  Mr  CELLER   ( for  himself .  Mr  HoLi- 
riEi.D    Mr    HuLU,   Mr    Kee    Mr    Kuv- 

KENDAI.L       Mr       McCLrxSKEY       Mr       Mc- 

CoRMACK     Mr     McKrvm,    Mr     Mc- 
KiNNET,    Mr     Meei>,s,    Mr     Miller    of 
California,    Mr     Moss     Mr     Nelsen, 
Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr    Passman    Mr    Pat- 
ten, Mr    Pike.  Mr    Pcace,  Mr    Qun- 
len.    Mr     Randall.    Mr     Rodino.    Mr 
RONCALIO,    Mr     ROYBAL,    Mr     Satlor, 
and  Mr    Seibekiinci 
H    Res   671    Resolution  calling  for  the  ship- 
ment  of  Phantom    F-4   aircraft   to   Israel  In 
order  to  maintain  the  arrn.s   balance   in  the 
Middle    East     to   the  Committee   on   Foreign 
AtTairs 

By     Mr      BIAOOI     (for     himself,     Mr 
DULSKi.     and     Mr      Caret     of     New 
York)  : 
H    Res    672    Resolutuai  relative  to  Irish  na- 
tional self-determination;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 


By  Mr    CARET  of  New  Tork    (for  him- 
self   Mr    Brnrrow    Mrs    Oaasao    Mrs 
HiCKB    of    MassachtisettE     Mr     Hil- 
PTOSKI     Mr    Maddtn,   Mr     Metcaut 
Mr    CNetll.  Mr    Gokv.alez    Mr   Price 
of    Illinois     Mr     Pttcinski     Mr     Rot 
Mr    St  Oermain    Mr    James  V    Stan- 
ton   and   Mr    Charles  H    Wilson) 
H   Res    673    Resolution  calling  for  peace  In 
northern  Ireland  and  the  establishment  of  a 
united  Ireland:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr   OARMATZ 
H    Res    674    Resolution  to  provide  an  offi- 
cial  flag   for   the  Members   of   the   House  of 
Representatives    to  the  Committee  on  Hou.se 
Administration 

By  Mr  MACDONALD  of  Massachu- 
setts 
H  Res  676  Resolution  calling  for  the  ship- 
ment of  F'hamom  F-4  aircraft  to  Lsrael  in 
order  to  maintain  the  arms  kxilance  in  the 
Middle  East.  U)  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severallj-  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr     BROYHILL    of    VtrglrUa     (by 
request)  : 
HR    11463    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Col    and 
Mrs,   Alien   B    Crane,    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  : 
HR.  11464   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caroleen 
G     Fernandez;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 


PEriTTIONS,   FTC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

150  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petUlon  of 
Herbert  Johnson  Olen  Rock  NJ  relative  to 
Impeachment  of  certain  civU  officers,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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WILL  THE  FEDERAL  BUREAUCRACY 
DESTROY  INDIVIDUAL  FREEDOM 
IN   AMERICA? 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr  SpeaKer.  Eugene  C. 
"Gene"  Pulllam.  publisher  of  the  In- 
dianapwlis  Star,  InditJiapolis  News, 
Phoenix  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette, 
placed  the  following  editorial  on  the 
front  page  of  his  papers  during  Uie  Vet- 
erans Day  Weekend.  Tlie  editorial  ap- 
peared m  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
Phoenix  Repubhc  on  Sunday.  October  24. 
and  in  the  Indianapolis  News  and 
Phoenix  Gazette  on  Monday,  October  25. 

This  editorial  is  a  convincing  and 
forthright  presentation  of  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  our  coun- 
try today  and  I  submit  it  here  for  the 
att.entlon  of  my  colleagues 

The  editorial  follows: 

Wnx    THE     FtDEaAL     Bureaucracy     Destroy 

Individual   Freeocum    in    America? 

TTie    most   serloua    threat    to   freedom    In 

America    today—Including    frMdom    of    the 

press — comes    from    a    Federal    bureaucracy 


»hi(  h  seenii  determined  to  gain  control  over 
ever>  facet  ol  American  life 

This  is  not  a  partisan  Issue  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  now  three  great  parties  In 
America  the  Democratic  parly,  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Of 
the  three,  the  Federal  bureaucracy  Is  the 
strtjngest  and  nuisl  powerful  because  it  Is  the 
best  organized  and  is  protected  from  political 
repri-sal  by  civii  service 

When  B  new  administration  comes  In,  less 
than   10  p>er  cent  of  the  bureaucrats  go  out 
the  other  90  per  cent   keep  their  Jobs  regard- 
less of  which  party  is  in  power 

The  US,  State  Department  Is  probably 
the  most  bureaucrat-Infested  agency  In  the 
entire  government  A  small  coterie  of  career 
men  who  are  protected  and  Immune  from 
discipline  by  civli  service  constantly  harass 
and  embarrass  whoe\er  Is  secretary  of  state 
They  did  it  lo  Dean  Rusk  and  are  doing  it 
now  to  Secretary  Rogers,  Secretary  Foster 
Dulles  had  some  very  terrible  eEperlences 
with  this  group  TTiese  State  Department 
parasites  don't  want  any  secretary  to  succeed 
They  want  to  run  the  State  Department  m 
their  image.  They  never  want  to  get  tough 
with  any  nation,  whether  friend  or  foe  Tliey 
Just  want  to  t>e  personally  popular  In  all 
capitals  of  the  world,  no  matter  what  their 
actions  do  to  the  prestige  of  our  foreign 
policy  It's  a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  a  State 
Department  but  that  la  the  way  It  la  being 
run  now  If  President  Nlxoti  is  re-elected,  he 
should  ask  Congress  for  the  right  to  abolish 
Civil    service    In    the   State    Department    and 


clean  hoii.se  from  the  firsl.  under  secretary  to 
the  brocaded  Janitors 

Entrenched  behind  the  safety  of  clvU  serv- 
ice tenure,  the  bureaucrats  always  proclaim 
that  they  are  acting  In  the  public  Interes; 
and  proceed  to  issue  decree  after  decree,  hav- 
ing the  full  force  and  effect  of  law.  whereas 
not  20  per  cent  of  the  bureaucratic  rules  and 
reg-ulatlons  and  orders  are  ever  voted  on  by 
the  Congress 

Tliere  are  thousands  of  honest  and  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  in  the  government 
civil  service  but  their  leaders  and  depart- 
ment heads  make  life  unbearable  for  any- 
one who  dares  speak  out  against  the  arrogant 
plan  for  government  by  bureaiicratic  decree 

PRBilDENT     STYMIED 

The  American  ]>eop!e  dont  realise  just  how 
terrifically  strong  this  bureaucracy  is  At  the 
present  tune  there  are  2  911.000  Federal  em- 
ployes, when  President  NlEon  came  to  office, 
out  of  4  000  and  some  emploves  in  the  OflVce 
of  Economic  Opp>ortunlty  he  could  only 
change  16'  Think  of  It  The  President  of  the 
United  States  was  abaoUitely  overwhelmed, 
to  the  tune  of  4.000  to  16 

Another  Instance  of  the  arrogant  deter- 
mination of  the  bureaucracy  developed  re- 
cently in  the  Interior  Department  The 
United  States  goyernment  has  a  treaty  with 
the  Narajo  nation  TTie  treaty  Is  Just  as 
binding  as  any  treaty  we  haTe  with  Canada 
or  Meilco.  yet  the  bureaucrats  In  the  In- 
terior Department  paid  no  attention  what- 
ever    to     Its     stipulations      President     Nixon 
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promised  the  Indians  he  wotUd  do  something 
about  IC.  When  he  tried  to  do  so  thla  sum- 
tner  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  paid  no 
more  attention  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  than  they  had  to  the  chief  of  the 
Nnvajo  Indians.  The  bureaucrats  In  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  are  determined  to  run 
all  matrers  pertaining  to  Indlann  In  this 
country — regardless  of  treaties,  presidents  or 
the    welfare    of    the    Indians    themselvee 

B\ireaucrats  seldom  get  mixed  up  in  ftnan- 
clal  !>candals  Thev  are  not  Interested  in 
moiiev  they  are  Interested  only  in  power 
and  the  American  people  have  permitted 
them  to  take  over,  often  without  legisla- 
tion. 

Robert  Pinch,  one  of  President  Nixon's 
closest  friends,  was  literally  driven  out  of 
the  Department  of  Heal'h.  Education,  and 
Welfare  because  the  career  bureaucrats  In 
HEW  Just  weren't  abotit  to  let  anyone  else 
run  that  department,  which  la  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  and  spends  more 
money  than  any  other  department  except  De- 
fense And  things  haven't  changed  one  lota 
since  Finch  left 

Just  how  far  they  will  go  In  expressing 
contempt  for  the  people  to  whom  they  are 
8upp>osed  to  be  responsible  Is  suggested  by 
protest  demonstrations  In  defiance  of  the 
President  staged  by  employes  of  this  Depart- 
ment. 

Senator  Barry  OoMwater  ob.serves  that 
"several  hundred  employes  of  tne  Department 
of  HBW — none  of  whom  was  elected  by  the 
people  who  pay  them — could  hold  a  mass 
meeting  to  protest  policy  decisions  reached 
by  the  White  House  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW." 

The  bureaucracy  dominates  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  couiitleiis  other  agencies. 
Prof.  Yale  Brozen  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago recently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
because  of  these  regvUa  ory  bodies  free  enter- 
prise In  this  country  Is  unly  half  alive.  He 
cited  as  evidence  government's  control  of  the 
mall,  of  water  .supplies,  schools,  airlines,  rail- 
roads, highways,  bank.'s.  farms,  utilities  and 
Insurance  companies. 

JOB    DESTROYERS 

Government  regulation  has  driven  the  rail- 
roads to  the  point  of  near  extinction,  ham- 
pered the  small  businessman  with  a  network 
of  controls,  created  problems  in  our  cities 
with  Ul-concelved  programs  which  have 
caused  a  net  loss  of  at  least  half-a-mlUlon 
units  of  low  cost  hou-stn^  since  tlie  1930's.  Yet 
the  same  bureaucrats  and  regulators  who 
have  created  these  problems  now  say  they  are 
going  to  cure  them — and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose they  must  have  stUl  more  authority 
over   our   lives. 

The  regulators  talk  a  great  deal  about 
unemployment,  and  the  need  for  still  more 
igovernment  power  to  cure  It  Yet  Prof 
Brozen  has  shown  at  length  that  government 
wage  regulation  has  caused  unemployment, 
pricing  youthful  and  other  marginal  workers 
out  of  the  labor  market  Federal  wage  mlnl- 
mums  have  c4iu.sod  a  doubling  of  unemploy- 
ment levels  among  minority  youth  since 
1064 — from  16  5  per  cen'.  to  well  over  30  per 
cent. 

In  their  effort  to  control  everything,  the 
regulators  are  trying  to  dictate  virtually 
every  pha.se  of  the  btislness  process — from 
the  content  of  pear.ut  butter  atid  breakfast 
cereals  to  llie  packaging  of  soap  flakes  and 
the  advert!.-.:ng  of  tooth  paste  Ihe  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  recently  decided  It 
haa  the  right  to  halt  special"  sales  In  stores 
and  back  Its  decrees  with  a  »5.00o  fine. 

In  a  similar  move,  attorneys  for  the  Equal 
Emplovment  Opportunity  Commission  have 
argued  that  businessmen  cannot  relocate  If 
this  would  deprive  minority  workers  of  em- 
ployment— claiming  sucii  relocation  would 
violate  the  1064  ClvU  Rights  Act.  Kxamlu*- 
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tlon  of  the  act  shows  it  contains  no  such 
sweep. ng  provision,  and  that  Ihla  interpre- 
tation Is  purely  something  dreamed  up  by 
the  bureaucrats  to  extend  their  own  arbi- 
trary power  over  business. 

Members  of  Congress  are  helping  the 
bureaucrats  by  holding  hearings,  spending 
government  money  by  the  millions  to  prove 
we  probably  shouldn't  be  eating  cranberries 
at  the  wrong  time  and  that  cyclamates  might 
poison  yotir  neighbor's  dog  Think  of  the 
time,  effort  and  money  that  have  been 
wasted  on  Just  tho«4e  two  things  alone,  which 
a<:-compll8hed  nothing   whatever. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  example  of  the  way 
In  which  the  regulators  achieve  the  oppo- 
site of  what  they  say  they  are  going  to  may 
be  seen  In  the  current  controversy  over  pol- 
lution. In  one  case  regulatory  fever  brought 
the  closing  of  a  plant  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia which  was  not  In  violation  of  pollution 
standards  and  whrwe  termination  meant  the 
loss  of  8(K)  Jobs  A  sinillar  story  was  written 
In  Marietta.  Ohio,  where  Federal  pollution 
standards  If  enforced  would  require  the  clos- 
ing of  a  key  Industrial  plant  and  the  loss 
of  636  Jobs.  In  the  m(»t  serious  ca.se  of  all. 
senseless  regulation  threatened  the  closing 
of  a  Connecticut  plant  where  some  40  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  .supply  of  penicillin  Is 
produced 

TTPPINO   THEIR    HAND 

The  arrogance  of  the  bureaucrats  was 
blatantly  emphasized  when  they  proposed  a 
special  tax  break  for  themselves.  These  bu- 
reaucrats already  enjoy  Job  pay  Increases 
more  freq  lently  than  most  Americans  and 
they  have  all  sorts  of  benefits  and  special 
privileges  which  put  U\etn  in  a  cla-ss  apwrt 
from  and  above  the  average  citizen  rhe  plan 
now  toeing  .studied  to  give  them  .special  tax 
exemption  ls  the  last  straw.  Special  exemp- 
tions from  Federal  taxes  on  the  top  »3,000 
of  salaries  paid  to  bureaucrats  in  the  highest 
of  three  civil  service  classiflcatlons  are  pro- 
posed These  salaries  range  from  $28,000  to 
♦38.000  a  year  A  diminishing  scale  of  tax 
breaks  is  provided  for  the  lower  classes.  All 
bureaucrats  will  get  a  tax  break  if  this  plan 
Is  accepted,  while  we  know  of  no  other  group 
of  Amertmns  who  are  going  to  receive  any 
such  tax  breaks. 

A-s  their  control  over  our  economic  life  has 
grown,  the  bureaucrats  and  regulators  have 
shown  their  Intentions  more  and  more  open- 
ly. In  a  wide  variety  of  cases  they  are  ad- 
vancing the  Idea  of  ■'social  engineering" — 
the  notion  that  government  "experts"  should 
take  children  away  from  their  parents,  break 
the  ties  of  family  life,  and  mold  American 
TOung.'iters  into  the  Image  of  the  bureaucrats 
themselves  In  the  dispute  over  "buatng."  for 
example,  we  have  seen  Federal  regulators  dis- 
rupting -..he  lire  of  l.>rBl  communities,  order- 
ing children  transptoried  to  schools  far  from 
their  homes,  overriding  the  wishes  of  parents 
and  city  officials 

The  motive  behind  this  Ks  spelled  out  clear- 
ly by  spokesmen  wlio  say  "disadvantaged  ' 
children  have  to  be  taken  away  from  the  In- 
fluence of  their  parents  and  placed  Increas- 
ingly under  the  Influence  of  the  bureaucratic 
experts  It  la  Important.'  says  ojie  sp<3kes- 
man.  "to  replace  this  family  environment  as 
much  as  f>r«slble  by  an  educational  environ- 
ment—by starting  .school  at  an  early  age.  and 
by  having  a  scho<il  which  begins  very  early 
in  the  day  and  ends  very  late  " 

Bu.slng  is  opposett  by  76  per  cent  of  the 
.American  people,  including  black,  white  and 
yellow  It  has  become  a  national  headache 
and  a  national  scandal  This  never  would 
have  happenetl  had  it  not  been  for  the  zealots 
among  tne  career  people  In  HEW,  who  are 
UeternuneU  to  demonstrate  their  power 

How  far  the  problem  of  bureaucracy  and 
dictatorial  control  of  American  economic  life 
can  be  carried  Is  suggested  by  the  case  of 
Ralph  Nader.  Here  Is  a  man  without  any  offl- 
olal    authority   or   credentials   of   any   kind. 
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furcing  Americ<iu  Industry  Into  submission. 
«Jire»it«nlng  Federal  pronecnUon  if  Industry 
doesn't  agree  with  his  plans,  bullying  his 
way  toward  being  the  supreme  dictator  of  all 
industrial  production  In  this  country  I  want 
to  qviote  here  from  a  speech  made  by  Thomas 
R  Shepard  Jr  publisher  of  Look  Magazine, 
regarding  Nader's  program  and  objectives. 

Mr  Shepard  say.s.  "I  have  heard  many 
businessmen  dismiss  Ralph  Nader  and  his 
associates  as  well-meaning  fellows  who  sin- 
cerely want  to  help  the  American  consumer 
by  improving  businees  methods.  Forget  It 
Mr  Nader  Isn't  interested  at  all  In  seeing 
American  industry  clean  house.  What  he 
wants  Is  the  hoti.se  from  cellar  to  attic  His 
goal  is  a  top-to-bottom  takeover  of  Industry 
by  the  government  with  Mr  Nader  himself 
I  would  guess.  In  charge  of  the  appropriate 
commission 

"Find  it  hard  to  believe?  Then  listen  to  this 
A.ssociated  Press  report  of  a  .speech  he  made 
last  September,  and  I  quote:  "Oonsumer  ad- 
vocate Ralph  Nader  has  proposed  that  corf)o- 
ratlons  that  abuse  the  public  Interest  should 
be  transferred  to  public  trusteeship  and  their 
officers  sent  to  Jail  '  " 

Among  the  proposals  Nader  favors  are  hav- 
ing 'publicly  elected"  members  imposed  on 
corjjoratlon  boards  of  directors  to  serve  the 
••public  Interest  "  as  defined  by  Nader,  abol- 
ishing corporate  trade  secrets  on  the  grounds 
that  •'a  corporation  doesn't  have  the  right  of 
privacy"  and  making  all  corporate  tax  re- 
turns public  on  the  same  grounds. 

Still  more  Incredible  are  Nader's  proposals 
that  corfKjrate  executives  be  .suspended  from 
their  Jobs  through  "sanctions"  he  wants  to 
lmf)ose  and  that  entire  companies  be  driven 
out  of  business  If  they  don't  live  up  to  what 
he  call.s  a  '  .social  cost  test  " 

NADtR  S   riNANXES 

Who  has  appointed  tills  man  to  play  God 
over  American  bvislness?  Who  has  given  him 
and  the  bureaucrats  who  are  helping  him  the 
right  to  destroy  the  Investment  and  effort 
of  thousands  of  Americans  who  have  en- 
tered into  the  voluntary  associations  of  cor- 
porate endeavor?  Who  has  commissioned 
them  to  dictate,  suspend,  or  bankrupt  or- 
ganizations In  which  the  resources  and  ener- 
gies of  countless  American  citizens  have  beer 
Invested  ■' 

Unbelievably  enough,  many  of  his  assaults 
oil  our  business  system  are  financed  by  ele- 
ments In  the  business  community  Itself  He 
receives  a  good  deal  of  money  from  founda- 
tions— Including  the  prestigious  Carnegie 
Foundation.  He  is  also  supported  by  the 
Philip  M.  Stem  family  fund,  the  Norman 
Fund,  the  Jerome  Levy  foundation,  and  Gor- 
don Sherman  of  the  Midas  muffler  company, 
among  others. 

Even  so.  Nader  never  would  have  gotten 
to  first  ba.se  with  hl.s  crusaders  if  he  had 
not  had  the  help  of  the  bureaucrats. 

Recently  Professor  C  Northcote  Parkin- 
son, noted  for  his  mimerous  laws  governing 
human  behavior,  predicted  that,  if  the  pres- 
ent trend  to-ward  government  employment 
continues,  everyone  In  Britain  will  be  work- 
ing for  the  government  by  the  year  •2195 
Following  this  prediction  by  Dr  Parkinson 
the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  prophesied  that  If  this  trend  In  Amer- 
ica goes  on,  every  American  will  be  working 
for  the  government  by  the  year  2000. 

Tlie  significance  of  all  this  for  the  Ameri- 
can press  should  be  apparent  The  coUec- 
tlvlsts  and  regvilators  like  to  say  they  are  In 
favor  of  freedom  of  expression,  and  that  the 
controls  they  have  placed  over  our  economic 
lives  will  not  endanger  other  aspects  of  our 
liberty  like  the  free  press  and  freedom  ol 
speech. 

The  argument  they  use  Is  that  "human 
rights"  can  be  separated  from  "property 
rights."  and  that  economic  controls  do  not 
mean  political  controls.  The  whole  record  of 
what    has   been   happening   In   this   country 
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shows  such  an  argument  to  be  false.  Those 
of  us  In  tbe  newspaper  business  have  long 
argued,  and  correctly,  that  the  rest  of  the 
nation  cannot  remain  free  unless  the  press 

Is  free 

By  the  same  token,  it  Is  Impossible  to  have 
a  society  and  economy  supervised  In  every 
detail  by  Washington  regulators  and  at  the 
same   time    expect    the    press    to    be    free 

The  mission  of  the  American  press  always 
has  been  to  keep  this  country  free  and  never 
before  has  there  been  a  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can press  should  given  first  priority,  regard- 
less of  other  considerations,  to  the  Job  of 
keeping  a  free  pres.s  functioning  In  this  coun- 
try The  networks  are  having  a  very  serious 
battle  with  the  bureaucracy  They  cannot 
fight  their  own  fight  because  they  have  one 
hand  tied  behind  them  by  bureaucratic  con- 
trols We  do  have  an  obligation  to  fight  their 
battle  for  them  because  the  networks  have 
the  .same  basic  right  of  free  expression  as  we 
do  TTie  right  of  free  expression  is  the  funda- 
mental right  of  liberty  and  we  should  remem- 
ber always  that  America  is  the  greatest 
country  only  becau.se  America  Is  free 

The  bureaucrats  have  been  able  to  bully 
and  blackmail  television  into  accepting  all 
kinds  of  unfair  regulations  They  attempted 
the  .same  thing  with  the  press  They  realize 
their  goal  cannot  be  accomplished  until  they 
"aave  control  of  the  press,  and  now  they  are 
using  the  FCC  to  do  that  very  thing.  They 
are  also  using  the  office  of  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral.  frequently  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent  to  send  out  threats,  directives  and 
regulations  unsanctioned  by  Congress,  but 
with  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law 
nonetheless 

Take  two  or  three  of  the  most  recent  cases 
In  1968  Congress  after  two  years  of  debate 
passed  Senator  Carl  Hayden's  falling  news- 
paper bin  President  Nixon  signed  that  bill. 
Yet  two  months  ago.  the  same  crowd  in  the 
Attorney  General  s  office  who  were  there  when 
they  made  such  a  terrific  fight  against  the 
bin  and  were  holdover  Civil  Service  em- 
ployes— most  of  them  Socialists  at  heart  who 
believe  in  statlsm  and  state  control — sent 
out  letters  to  a  group  of  50  newspapers  de- 
manding all  kinds  of  reports  and  statemenus 
under  threat  of  being  hauled  before  the 
Senate  and  anti-trust  division  for  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  laws 

That  law  was  passed  by  Congress  It  hasn't 
been  repealed  It  hasn't  been  violated  And 
yet  these  bureaucratic  lawyers  In  the  Attor- 
ney General's  office  go  right  ahead  and  cause 
unmitigated  annoyance  and  exp>en8e  to  the 
newspaper  Industry,  their  one  object  being 
to  get  the  newspapers  to  agree  to  some  form 
of  government  regulation  Well,  thank  Ood, 
most  of  the  newspapers  ignored  the  Justice 
Department 

TCC   DECREES 

Then  the  FCC  gets  Into  the  act  again  by 
issuing  a  decree,  without  consent  of  Con- 
gress, simply  on  its  own  volition,  telling  the 
networks  they  must  devote  so  much  time  to 
this  and  so  much  time  to  that  and  so  much 
time  to  public  broadcasts  which  are  put  out 
by  the  NEA.  hardly  a  source  of  unbiased  In- 
formation. And  what  do  the  television  people 
do?  They  must  comply  or  else  Now  the  FCC 
had  no  authority  to  make  such  a  decision 
and  thank  God  one  Judge  told  the  FCC  to  go 
Jump  Into  the  lake  until  It  got  authority 
from  Congress  to  Issue  such  a  decree.  But 
that  didn't  stop  the  bureaucrats.  The  Justice 
Department  has  Jumped  onto  the  agreement 
which  was  made  by  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Chicago  Dally  News  wire  services.  The 
cost  of  t'je  wire  toils  was  Increased  and  the 
two  companies  decided  to  split  a  day  and 
night  wire  In  order  to  save  money. 

The  Irony  of  thU  situation  U  that  In  April 
of  1970  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission told  the  two  wire  servlcee  that  they 
would  have  to  do  Jtist  exactly  what  they  are 
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doing  if  they  wanted  to  use  the  servloes  of 
the  ATJtT,  and  the  Com  mission  itaeU  pro- 
posed that  the  two  services  share  the  aire 
with  another  user  simply  as  an  economical 
manner  in  which  to  serve  their  clients.  And 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  entered  Into  an  agreement  positively 
dictated  and  approved  by  the  FCC. 

Now  along  comes  the  Justice  Department 
and  says.  "You  cant  do  this  It  Is  a  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  laws." 

Let's  take  the  case  of  tobacco.  The  FCC, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress — which  It 
later  obtained — told  the  television  stations 
they  could  not  advertise  cigarettes  Yet  the 
very  same  government  which  the  FCC  repre- 
sents Is  spending  »660,000.000  a  year  to  pro- 
mote, encourage  and  carry  on  the  sale  of 
tobacco  This  order  of  the  FCC  Is  clearly  un- 
constitutional unless  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment absolutely  prohibits  the  growing 
and  sale  and  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  its 
products 

Prom  the  other  direction,  the  US  govern- 
ment Ls  subsidizing  programs  over  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Seirlce  network  which  are 
often  slanted  to  the  radical  side  The  nature 
of  this  bias  came  to  light  In  an  ••educational  ' 
TV  attack  on  the  FBI  which  was  cancelled 
from  Its  regular  broadcast  slot  after  J  Edgar 
Hxiver  protested  The  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  will  receive  an  estimated  >35 
million  from  the  taxpayers  this  year,  some 
»9.2  million  going  to  PBS.  Why  should 
bureaucrats  force  the  taxpayer  to  underwrite 
one-sided    propaganda? 

A  related  case  Involving  abuse  of  the  reg- 
ulatory power  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  is  the  interpretation  that 
has  been  given  the  so-called  "fairness  doc- 
trine "  A  memorandum  prepared  by  the 
Reuther  brothers  in  1961  urged  that  this 
doctrine,  which  Is  supposed  to  insure 
balanced  programming,  be  used  as  a  device 
for  attacking  conservative  broadcasters,  most 
of  whom  appear  on  a  local  and  not  a  net- 
work basis  Over  the  past  10  years  the  "fair- 
ness doctrine"  has  repeatedly  been  invoked 
against  broadcasters  and  station  owners 
whose  views  are  different  from  those  of  the 
collectlvlsts,  but  has  not  been  Invoked  against 
netw"ork  figures  whose  vlew"8  are  more  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Reuther  memorandum  outlook 

PRESS     IS    NEXT 

Two  years  ago  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  urged  that  this 
dictatorial  formula  be  used  against  news- 
papers as  well  In  an  August  1969  speech  In 
Dallas.  Tex  .  Kenneth  Cox  of  the  FCC  said 
that  "Congress  could  constitutionally  apply 
counterparts  of  our  equal  time  and  rights 
of  reply  obligations  to  most  newspapers,  since 
they  move  In.  or  clearly  affect.  Interstate 
commerce,  and  since  the  public  interest  in 
their  providing  their  readers  with  both  sides 
of  important  questions  Is  clear" 

Give  these  bureaucrats  the  right  of 
regulation  over  the  American  press  and  you 
have  lost  America  to  bureaucratic  statism 

This  country  was  founded  as  a  republic 
with  a  representative  government,  but  has 
degenerated  Into  a  democracy  run  by  orga- 
nized minorities,  the  strongest  of  which  Is 
the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Never  In  the  history 
of  man  has  a  democracy  survived  more  than 
200  years,  and  ours  will  not  survive  unless  we 
make  It  a  representative  government  and 
abolish  the  power  of  the  Federal  bureau- 
crats. 

Most  democracies  have  been  destroyed  by 
centralized  bureaucracies— or  at  least  by  the 
rule  of  organized  minorities.  The  ne'wspa- 
pera  of  this  country  owe  It  to  America  and  to 
the  world  to  make  sure  that  representative 
government  survives  In  this  country — that 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right  of  free 
expression  are  never  destroyed  by  a  bureauc- 
racy or  any  minority  group.  IX  we  prove  here 
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that  representative  government  can  work, 
then  freedom  will  spread  to  all  comers  of  the 
world  in  time 

The  United  States  spends  billions  of  dol- 
lars every  year  to  opptose  Russians  determina- 
tion to  impose  Its  autocratic  rule  of  com- 
plete domination  on  other  countries  and  to 
control  indi'vldual  freedom,  industrial  pro- 
duction, education  and  everything  that  ap- 
proaches freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
expression  Here  in  America  the  bureaucrats 
are  forcing  the  United  States,  step  by  step, 
to  accept  a  system  of  government  that  will 
destroy  free  enterprise,  local  control  of  our 
educational  system  and.  most  Important  of 
all,  the  right  of  free  expression,  the  funda- 
mental right  of  liberty.  If  the  bureaucrats 
succeed,  freedom  as  we  know  it  in  America 
will  be  lost— maybe  forever. 

Gene  PrLLiAM,  Ptib/<sher. 


APPROACHING  DOMINANCE  OF 
SOVIET  SEAPOWER 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  only 
through  an  informed  citizenry  will  Con- 
gress be  able  to  deal  effectively  with  crit- 
ics of  our  Military  Establisliment  who  be- 
lieve peace  can  be  achieved  only  through 
parity. 

An  excellent  editorial  on  the  approach- 
ing dominance  of  the  Soviet  Union  m 
the  area  of  seapower  was  published  in 
the  Columbia.  S.C.  Record  of  October 
11.  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  prmted  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

America's  Declining  Seapower 
Brlttanla'B  rule  of  the  waves  gave  America 
a  sense  of  security  After  World  War  II  the 
sea  role  of  free  world  protection  passed  to  the 
United  States  But  ocean  dominance  Is  l>e- 
Ing  taken  over  by  the  Soviet  Union 

'•The  blunt  truth  Is  this:  If  present  pedi- 
cles continue,  there  will  be  only  one  super 
power  left  In  the  world  five  years  from  now — 
Russia"  This  quotation  Is  from  WUlard  F 
Rockwell,  chairman  of  the  board  of  a  com- 
pany that  bears  his  name  and  has  a  Co- 
lumbia plant  He  is  also  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  North  American  Rockwell  Corporation, 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  areogpace  and 
commercial   manufacturing  concerns 

"It  was  only  a  very  short  time  ago  per- 
haps six  years,  when  our  nuclear  strategic 
superiority  over  the  Soviets  was  a  secure 
four  to  one."  he  added.  "Today  that  lead 
has  been  wiped  out.  It  was  only  a  very  short 
time  ago — seven  years  In  fact — that  there 
were  no  Soviet  nuclear  Bubmarlnes  Three 
years  from  now  their  fleet  will  outnumber 
ours." 

He  warned  that  by  1976  the  Russians  will 
have  nearly  twice  as  many  surface  warships 
and  nearly  three  times  as  many  soldiers  in 
a  standing  military. 

Authoritative  Jane'i  Fighting  Ships,  an 
annual  British  compendium  of  the  world's 
navies,  confirmed  the  serious  situation  in 
American  seapower. 

"The  size  and  relative  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  Navy."  It  said,  "continue  to 
decline  at  what   many  authorities  consider 
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to  b«  an  alarming  rate.  ...  So  prolific  haa 
the  Soviet  naval-bulldlng  effort  been  that 
the  USSR  Is  now  able  to  maintain  a  rtand- 
Ing  naval  force  in  the  MeiUterranean  five 
times  stronger  than  five  years  ago  to  coun- 
ter  the  American  Sixth  Fleet." 

The  London  publication  reported  that  the 
Soviet  fleet  no-w  exceeds  the  U.S.  Navy  In  the 
numbers  and  capabilities  of  active  surface 
ships  and  submajrlnes. 

Among  the  great  nations."  Mr.  Rockwell 
pointed  out.  'only  the  strong  survive.  Weak- 
ness of  the  United  States — of  Its  military 
capability  and  Its  will — could  be  the  gravest 
threat  to  peace  In  the  world  " 

The  United  States  should  and  must  form 
a  more  workable  coalition  with  Its  naval  al- 
lies, but  the  chief  responsibility  for  future 
free  world  security  rests  with  this  country. 
Americans  shovild  be  acutely  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  declining  seapower  before  It  Is 
tcK)  late 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  LEAD- 
BASED  PAINT  POISONING  PRE- 
VENTION  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or    RHODE     IS1.AKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  sessdon  of  Congress  we  enacted 
the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poi.soning  Preven- 
tion Act—  Public  Law  91-695  One  of  the 
purposes  of  this  very  important  bill  was 
to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  help  cities  and  communities  to  de- 
velop and  can-y  out  Intensive  local  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  the  causes  of  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  and  local  pro- 
grams to  detect  and  treat  incidents  of 
such  poisoning. 

Tlie  Lead-Based  Paint  Poi.scnini?  Pre- 
vention Act  specifies,  however,  that  only 
"units  of  general  local  government  in 
any  State'"  are  eligible  for  grants  under 
title  I  and  title  II  This  means  that 
Rhode  Island  is  ineligible  to  receive 
funds  under  the  provl.slons  of  this  act. 
In  July  of  1966  a  State  law  abolished  all 
local  health  departments  and  oCBces  and 
placed  all  these  matters  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  department  of 
health.  Tlus  was  done  in  an  effort  to 
coordinate  and  improve  our  health 
services. 

I  am  today  Introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Lead -Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act  to  permit  grants  to  be 
made  to  a  State  agency  in  any  case 
where  local  agencies  are  prevented  by 
State  law  from  receiving  and  expending 
such  grants. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  every 
ai-ea  and  every  State  in  our  country  be 
eligible  to  receive  fund.s  to  combat  lead 
poisoning.  I  might  add  here  that  the 
State  of  Delaware  has  the  same  .situation 
as  Rhode  Island,  with  the  health  units 
being  operated  on  a  statewide  basis. 

The  problem  of  childhood  lead  poison- 
ing is  reaching  epidemic  proportions  in 
most  of  the  large  cltiee  In  our  Nation. 
In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  inci- 
dence of  lead  poisoning  is  also  growing 
Between  1960  and  1970  there  were  63 
cases  of  lead  poisoning  treated  In  our 
haspitals.  Ehiring  the  9-month  period 
from  April  1970  to  December  1970.  on  the 
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other  hand,  200  children  were  found  to 
have  elevated  blood  levels  and  65  of  them 
were  hospitalized.  So  far  this  year  the 
State  Health  Department  has  screened 
1,183  children.  Fifty-two  were  referred 
to  hospital  clinics  because  of  elevated 
blood  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rhode  Island  needs  as- 
sistance In  their  efforts  to  detect  and 
treat  lead  poisoning.  The  amendment  I 
Introduce  today  would  merely  clarify  an 
innocent  error  in  the  original  bill  so  that 
Rhode  Lsland  and  Delaware  children 
would  not  be  excluded  from  Federal  as- 
sistance It  is  my  hope  that  tills  bill  will 
receive  early  consideration  and  passage. 

The  bill  follows: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  L«ad-B.i6ed  Paint  Poi- 
soning Prevention  Act  to  permit  grants 
thereunder  to  be  made  to  a  State  agency 
In  any  case  where  local  agencies  are  pre- 
vented by  State  law  from  receiving  and 
expending  such  grants 

Bf  it  enoi'ted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Heprenentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.4tn^rlca  in  Congreris  ansembled.  Tliat  title 
V  of  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Polsfjnlng  Pre- 
vention Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following   new   se<;tlon 

"AUTHORrrT     TO      MAKK     GRANTS     TO     STATE 
AGENCIES    IN    CKHTAIN    CASES 

•'Sbc.  604.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  thl.s  Act,  grants  under  sections  101 
and  201  may  be  made  to  an  agency  of  -Stale 
government  In  any  <  a-se  where  \inlt.s  of  gen- 
eral I(X-al  government  within  the  .State  are 
prevented  by  Stale  law  from  receiving  such 
grants  or  from  expending  such  grants  In 
accordance  with  their  Intended  purpose;  and 
In  any  svich  case  the  term  'local  when  used 
in  section  101  or  201  with  respect  to  any 
program  shall  be  deemed  to  read  "State    " 
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STRANGE  BEDFELLOWS  .'VTT.ACK 
FBI 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr  DEVINE.  Mr  Speaker,  once 
again  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion comes  under  fire  from  the  radical 
left.  ApiJerently  the  critics  of  Mr. 
Hotiver's  organization  never  tire  of  at- 
tacking him  or  the  accomplishments  of 
the  FBI  This  weekend  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity in  New  Jersey,  a  group  known 
as  the  Committee  for  Public  Justice 
will  undertake  to  conduct  an  "objec- 
tive"  review  of   the  Bureaus   activities. 

A  look  at  the  background  of  the  pub- 
lic-spirited citizeas,  scholars,  and  ex- 
perts who  will  a.ssemble  to  investigate 
the  Nation's  top  investigators  is  most 
informative — all  are  avowed  enemies  of 
the  FBI.  "William  P.  Buckley's  column 
in  the  Evening  Star  on  October  25  pro- 
vides some  revealing  insights  into  the 
political  affiliations  of  the  conferees, 
which  the  .American  people  are  entitled 
to  know.  Mr  Buckley's  article  is,  there- 
fore, included  in  its  entirety: 
Is  It  Pubuc  Jdstici;  or  Just  Hoovia  Battino? 
(By  William  P  Buckley.  Jr  ) 

A  gentleman  at  Princeton  University  got 
tlie  Idea  a  while  ago  that  It  would  be  Inter- 


esting to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  some- 
thing. So  he  founded  the  Committee  for  Pub- 
lic Justice. 

Having  founded  a  Conunlttee  for  Public 
Justice,  the  question  naturally  aroee,  pub- 
lic Justice  for  whom?  The  answer  was  ob- 
vious Public  Justice  for  victims  of — J.  Edgar 
Hoover  The  8rst  extensive  meeting  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  at  the  Woodrow  WUson  School 
in  Princeton  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  it  is 
fearfully  predictable  that  they  will  talk  about 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Federal  Bu'eau  of 
Investigation 

It  is  strange  that  a  committee  so  self- 
advertlsedly  concerned  with  Justice  should 
solicit,  In  the  name  of  estimating  the  useful- 
ness of  the  FBI.  the  services  of  men  who  are, 
some  of  them.  anti-FBI  nuts  I  say  nuts,  be- 
cause criticism  of  the  FBI  needs  to  be  evalu- 
ated with  some  reference  to  the  evaluator's 
general  view  of  things  If  there  Is  anyone  on 
the  masthead  of  the  new  committee  who  has 
given  10  minutes'  fruitful  thought  to  the 
question  of  crime  and  punishment,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Norman  Dorsen  of  the 
.\tT-U  then  there  will  be  headlines  Indeed 
out  of  Princeton  this  weekend,  to  celebrate 
the  discovery  of  crime  by  this  set 

The  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  execu- 
tive council  is  Ramsey  Clark.  Clark,  who  la  a 
Nplendld  fellow,  wrote,  alas,  the  most  per- 
verse book  about  morals  since  De  Sade.  the 
Jurisprudential  equivalent  of  "The  Green- 
ing of  America  "  On  top  of  that,  Clark  and 
Hoover,  who  was  a  sul)ordln8te  of  Clark  for 
a  few  years.  In  the  sense  that  Marshal  Mont- 
gomery was  a  subordinate  to  King  Getirge  V 
were  exchanging  epithets  a  year  or  so  ago. 

Then  there  Is.  of  all  people,  Lillian  Hellnian 
wiio.  notwithstanding  her  great  resourceful- 
ness as  a  dramatist,  could  only  think.  In  1962 
to  answer  questions  at><)\it  her  Involvement 
with  the  Communist  parly  with  mutlernigs 
about  the  5th  Amendment  Burke  Marshall 
was  an  assistant  attorney  general  during  the 
Kennedy  years,  and  In  pursuit  of  public  Jus- 
tice rushed  t.o  Chappaqulddlck  not  at  the 
urging  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Kopochne.  but  of  Sen 
Kennedy 

Oh,  It  is  a  wonderful  list'  Did  you  know 
that  Warren  Beatty  was  interesled  m  public 
jiLstlce? 

Jules  FetlTer  Is  there,  to  protest  what  s 
spoke.sman  for  the  committee  has  described 
as  "political  repression,"  which  is  to  be  de- 
fined, one  gathers,  as  resistance  to  the  burn- 
ing down  of  ROTC  buildings  J  Fred  Cook 
Is  best  known  as  having  discovered  that  the 
FBI   framed   Alger   Hiss 

Frank  Donner  also  pleaded  the  6th  Amend- 
ment about  his  connections  with  the  Com- 
munist party  Martin  Peretz  of  Harvard,  the 
philanthropist  of  the  hard  left,  is  still  dazed 
from  the  antl-Semltlc  talk  he  ran  into  dur- 
ing one  of  the  caucuses  which,  as  I  remember, 
he  got  the  bill  for 

Shirley  MacLalne  will  be  consulted.  We 
never  can  remember  whether  Shirley  Mac- 
Lalne is  Shelley  Winters,  and  which  of  the 
two  Is  related,  and  how,  to  Warren  Beatty 
though  it  Is  good  to  know  that  they  are  both 
related  by  their  common  thirst  for  public 
Ju.stlce  There  is  a  military  man.  "Who?  You 
guessed  it,  former  Marine  Commandant  Gen 
David  Shoup,  who  has  t>een  talking  atiout 
American  war  crimes  ever  since  the  Viet  Cong 
launched  their  reign  of  terror  And  Candlce 
Bergen,  Mrs  Marshall  Field,  Mrs  Elinor  Glm- 
bel,  and — Charles  Goodell, 

Other  contributors  to  Princeton's  search 
for  expanding  the  vocabulary  of  antl- 
Hooverlsm  are  Paul  Newman,  who  will  ccm- 
trlbute  the  facial  expressions;  Mike  Nichols, 
who  will  direct  them;  and  Arthur  Schle- 
singer  Jr  ,  who  will  write  the  history  of  the 
Committee  for  Public  Justice,  which  will  be 
the  shortest  book  he  ever  wrote,  meaning  that 
there  is  something  in  public  Justice  for  all  of 
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"WETLANDS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

or  vntGiNis 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  SPONG,  Mr  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  la.st  Friday  to  di.scuss  the  pol- 
lution problems  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  need  for  a  Virginia  wetlands  statute 
at  the  annual  banquet  meeting  of  the 
York  chapter  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Foundation. 

I  emphasized  in  my  remarks  that  the 
cumulative  Impact  of  the  gradual  loss  of 
wetlands  poses  serious  ecological  prob- 
lems because  the  bay  must  be  regarded 
as  a  system.  Each  facet  of  the  system  is 
interrelated. 

The  con.senation  provisions  of  the  new 
Virginia  constitution  are  the  foimdation 
upon  which  to  build  a  bodj-  of  law  to 
protect  and  preserve  our  wetland  re- 
sources. Hopefully,  the  Virginia  Wet- 
lands Studj"  Commission  will  recommend 
such  measures  to  the  1972  session  of  the 
general  assembly  and  that  the  legisla- 
tion will  be  enacted  by  our  State  law- 
makers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
Speech  to  tki  Chesapsake  Bat  Foundation 

It  is  a  plea.sure  to  appear  before  a  group 
Whose  purpose  is  to  preserve  the  environ- 
mental integrity  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  This 
body  of  water — the  country's  largest  estu- 
ary— has  served  a  remarkable  diversity  of 
needs  since  it  was  first  described  by  English 
settlers  at  Jamestown  as  "the  noblest  bay  in 
the  universe." 

The  Bay  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest 
fishing  grounds  along  the  shores  of  the 
tJnlted  States.  The  dockslde  value  of  the  an- 
nual harvest  of  fish  and  shellflsb  amounts  to 
well  over  $30  million.  The  two  major  ports 
on  the  Bay  handle  in  excess  of  100  million 
tons  of  cargo  a  year.  This  waterbome  com- 
merce makes  an  Immense  contribution  to 
Virginia's  economic  well-being. 

In  addition,  Chesapeake  Bay  forms  the 
nucleus  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  recre- 
ational visitors  who  participate  In  hundreds 
of  outdoor  and  water-related  activities. 

Our  prodigious  use  of  Chesapeake  Bay  pre- 
sents many  problems.  Tlie  many  industries 
and  municipalities  lining  the  Bay  use  this 
resource  as  a  place  to  discharge  tlielr  wastes. 
Shipping  and  navigation  require  dredging 
and  filling.  These  uses  frequently  cause  oil 
■pills  and  discharges  of  toxic  materials. 
Treated  sewage  over-enriches  the  waters  of 
the  Bay.  and  poisonous  industrial  wastes 
sap  their  vitality.  Even  such  aesthetic  uses  as 
filling  for  bousing  or  recreation  have  serious 
adverse  effects  upon  the  estuary. 

Pollution  has  caused  extensive  damage  to 
the  oyster  Industry  In  localized  areas  The 
National  Estuary  Study  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  FLsh  and  Wildlife  Service  estimated  that 
42,000  acres  of  shellfish  grounds  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay  have  been  closed  because  of  do- 
mestic sewage  pollution.  IjOss  of  production 
from  these  areas  was  estimated  at  1  '2  million 
pounds  of  shellfish  worth  about  11  million 

Public  concern  over  pollution  has  resulted 
in  the  enactment  of  stringent  new  laws  to 
cope  with  discharges  Into  the  nation's  water- 
way* The  statutes  haven't  t>een  implemented 
as  quickly  as  I  had  hoped,  but  the  delays 
may  be  attributed  in  large  measure  to  a  lack 
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of  funds  The  situation  has  Improved  rather 
dramatically  over  the  past  three  years.  Prom 
Fiscal  1969  through  Fiscal  1972  the  Congres- 
sional appropriation  for  the  federal  grant 
program  for  construction  of  local  sewage 
treatment  plants  has  risen  from  »214  million 
to  $2  billion.  The  program  has  been  aptly 
described  as  the  bellwether  of  political  con- 
cern over  the  environment.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  predicting  that  the  appropriation 
for  Fiscal  1973  and  subsequent  years  will  be 
even  larger. 

Pollution  Is  an  offensive  problem,  but  the 
need  to  preserve  our  wetlands  is  an  equally 
serious  matter  which  deserves  Immediate  at- 
tention. Like  most  of  the  man-made  changes 
around  the  Bay.  the  loss  of  wetlands  has  been 
so  gradual  that  It  hasn't  seemed  to  do  much 
harm  A  bayslde  cottage  built  on  a  filled 
marshland  here  and  a  motel  there  would  ap- 
pear to  constitute  negligible  decreases  in  the 
bay's  food  system. 

However,  the  cumulative  Impact  of  this 
nibbling  phenomenon — as  I  like  t-o  call  it — 
has  been  far  from  negligible.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  said  that  Virginia  lost  five 
per  cent  of  Its  wetlands  during  the  f>erlod 
1954  to  1966.  The  E>epartment  estimated  that 
at  the  current  rate  eighteen  per  cent  of  the 
Bay's  present  wetland  habitats  will  be  lost 
by  the  year  2000. 

Wetlands  are  Important  because  they  are 
the  major  food  source  and  habitat  for  an 
enormous  variety  of  birds,  fish  and  other 
wildlife.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
entire  fisheries  harvest  spends  an  essential 
portion  of  Its  life  cycle  In  estuarlne  wetlands, 
or  Is  dependent  upon  si>ecles  that  do. 

It  can  be  argued,  1  suppose,  that  each 
marsh  that  Is  lost  is  not  important  to  an 
ecosystem  as  large  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  That 
attitude,  however,  disregards  the  fact  that 
some  species — like  the  blue  crab — use  the  en- 
tire system  for  t^elr  life  cycles.  Some,  like  the 
rock  fish,  use  the  fresh  water  rivers  for 
spawning  and  the  rest  of  the  bay  as  a 
nursery. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  we  must  look  at  the 
bay  as  a  system  and  that  each  facet  of  the 
system  is  inter-related.  They  also  tell  us  that 
we  must  stop  making  changes  with  little 
idea  of  what  the  changes  may  bring.  In  lay- 
man's terms,  our  attitude  toward  the  bay  has 
been  comparable  to  a  man  jumping  from  a 
ten-story  building,  and  saying  as  he  passed 
the  fourth  floor — "so  far.  so  good." 

The  conservation  provisions  of  the  new 
Virginia  Constitution  are  the  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  a  body  of  law  to  protect 
and  preserve  our  wetland  resources.  I  hope 
the  Virginia  Wetlands  Study  Commission  will 
recommend  such  measures  to  the  1972  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  the  legis- 
lation win  be  enacted  by  our  state  lawmakers. 

Such  action  would  dovetail  with  a  bill 
which  I  hope  will  soon  be  cleared  by  the  Sen- 
ate Conunerce  Committee  for  action  on  the 
Senate  floor  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
and  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography. 
it  was  my  privilege  to  cosponsor  the  meas- 
ure and  to  participate  in  hearings  on  it.  A 
few  details  have  not  yet  been  worked  out, 
bill  I  would  like  to  review  with  you  this  eve- 
ning it«  essential  proN'lslons. 

First  the  bill  provides  for  grants  to  assist 
the  states  in  the  development  of  management 
programs  for  the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  coastal  and  estuarlne  zone.  The  grants 
could  be  in  an  amount  up  to  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  developing  management  programs 
There  are  provlsloi-is  In  the  measure  to  assure 
full  participation  In  the  developmental  stage 
by  local  governments,  and  public  and  private 
orgaiilzations. 

Second,  grants  would  be  provided  to  assist 
In  the  co-st  of  administering  the  management 
programs  of  the  coastal  stales  These  too 
would  amotint  to  two- thirds  of  the  cost. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  permit  adoption 
of  a  management  program  in  segments  so 
that  immediate  attention  may  be  devoted  to 
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areas  of  cntica!  environmental  concern,  and 
specify  that  coastal  states  receiving  these 
funds  must  have  the  authority  for  manage- 
ment of  the  coastal  and  e.«tuarine  zone. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  slgnihcantly.  the 
legislation  authorizes  grants  of  up  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  coat  of  acquiring,  developing  and 
managing  estuarlne  sanctuaries  These  would 
serve  as  natural  field  laboratories  in  which 
data  would  be  collected  and  studies  made  of 
the  natural  and  human  processes  occurring 
within  the  estuaries  of  the  coastal  and  estua- 
rlne zone. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  this  bUl  would 
complement  state  action.  I  hof)e  the  General 
Assembly  not  only  will  establish  the  legisla- 
tive machinery  to  protect  our  wetland  re- 
sources, but  ■vrlll  create  a  fund  to  acquire 
those  wetlands  considered  most  Important. 

The  enactment  of  federal  and  state  legisla- 
tion should  give  impetus  to  the  development 
of  a  hydraulic  model  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
a  project  which  unfortunately  is  lagging  The 
model  Is  a  part  of  a  study  first  authorized  In 
1965  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
maintain  the  environmental  Integrity  of  the 
bay.  The  problem  has  been  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  necessary  funds  has  Ijeen  ap- 
propriated. The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee deferred  action  on  a  $2  4  million 
budget  request  this  year  which  would  have 
enabled  federal  and  state  officials  to  expedite 
work  on  the  model.  The  Committee  has  ques- 
tioned the  cost  of  the  study,  and  the  cost  of 
the  model. 

Because  the  Bay  is  situated  in  a  rapidly 
expanding  industrial  and  urban  complex, 
it  U  as  vulnerable  to  the  adverse  effects  of 
man  as  any  other  estuarlne  system  in  the 
world.  Without  the  model.  Uie  study  would 
not  provide  data  on  the  Bays  water  quality, 
sedimentation  and  ecological  problems.  I 
hope  that  the  funds  necessary  to  expedite 
this  Important  work  will  l>e  forthcoming 
next  year.  I  shall  do  my  part  to  see  that 
thev  are  appropriated. 

•The  legislation  and  projects  I  have  dis- 
cussed thus  far  really  are  only  the  frame- 
work of  a  far  more  ImpKjrtant  objective 
Please  don't  misunderstand  The  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  are 
Important  problems  which  must  be  resolved. 
However,  we  are  talking  essentially  about 
repairing  damage  that  has  already  been  done, 
and  taking  steps  to  prevent  further  harm. 

As  a  matter  of  national  policy,  we  also 
should  be  thinking  in  terms  of  developing 
mechanisms  to  assess  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  man's  technological  Innovations  and 
activities  before  they  get  Into  the  market 
place  If  we  have  learned  anything  from  the 
past,  it  Is  the  realization  that  once  tech- 
nology Is  turned  on  and  Incorporated  into 
the  nation's  commercial  fabric,  turning  it  off 
or  attempting  to  curtaU  it  Involves  economic 
disruption,  political  strife  and  many  other 
unpleasantrles.  This  of  course  is  aside  from 
the  environmental  considerations  involved. 

We  traditionally  have  assumed  that  our 
resources  of  air,  water  and  land  could  be 
used  as  a  dumping  ground  until  someone  in 
government  could  prove  that  a  given  activity 
was  harmful.  As  a  consequence  of  that  atti- 
tude, the  ability  of  our  resources  to  as- 
similate these  wastes  has  been  grossly  over- 
extended. This  point  was  dramatically 
brought  out  Monday  In  testimony  by  Jacques 
Cousteau,  the  internationally  known  oceano- 
grapher  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere.  Captain  Cousteau 
said  he  could  foresee  the  end  of  the  earth 
In  another  30  to  60  years  unless  steps  are 
taken  now  to  protect  the  ocean  environ- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  burden  of  proof  should  be  reversed 
In  view  of  the  damage  already  caused,  ai.a 
the  cost  to  repair  it,  there  is  a  clear  need 
to  modify  some  of  our  live-and-let-llve  eco- 
nomic policies  as  they  affect  the  public 
and  Its  right  to  a  decent  environment. 
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!i  W'JuU!  be  desirable  !i;  my  judRinpnt,  t.^ 
req  sire  th<>«e  wishiriK  i<>  dsscharKe  raatenais 
or  Intxixluce  new  substances  to  sbow  on  a 
before-the-fact  basis  that  their  activities 
•*■  'uid  have  iio  adverse  euvlronmen La.1  ini- 
p,u  t 

This  aiiTh<:r!tv  would  have  to  be  exer- 
clse<l  With  ^rpat  rare  and  reason  The  United 
S!,»^ps  ;s  a  world  lewder  because  if  lus  tech- 
.1  liot'ii-al  innovatl<ins  It  woaid  nut  l>e  In 
•.  :.p  p:!b!!.-  interest  'M  stifle  tlip  geiuus  of  our 
IT  .siae^snieii  scientists  and  enei  .seers  No  one 
,  ,'  pr'Hl.i-'  !he  invt'ii;:  :;  -  i'nu-h  will  be 
di-vp;(,p<'d  In  the  next  d»"<-adc  As  these  te<'h- 
n  i  ii;:  -il  ^ams  a.-celerate.  m-  aiU  the  need 
u  ii.'..  f,-...  iheir  impart,  and  to  minimize  or 
a.    'Ml  '  ;ieir  a<iverse  elTe<'t.s 

A  h5»ai'hy  trend  has  already  bei^un  to  re- 
rriirt*  i.  before-the-fact  asse.ssment  of  a  wide 
.'anife  i-.f  activities.  The  Nri;:.  >i:.i:  Liuir-in- 
nu'nt^il  Policy  Act  of  \9H9  '^  a  -^ixxl  example 
lit  wtia-.  I  mean  Tba!  s'a;>;:e  requires  all 
ftt'eii  ics  K)t  uie  federal  tr'  ven.nifnl  to  Include 
.ut  f:;v!ri:i;rnenl  r.  •,;7:pi^.'.  sla'eiuent  with 
e.erv  r*"Ci>ninier,f!a' lipii  i>r  :fyn>r'.  ■>;.  proposals 
f  r  ieijiislati.  ill  iiul  •<t!:>T  maior  federal  actions 
s;i?i.itiranr  ,  V  arTe.-iir.j  •  •,.■  .juali'y  of  tlie  hu- 
ni.\n  ei  <  vlrtHimen  1 

Trie  Fe<lenii  W  (  er  Quality  Act  Of  1970. 
the  Airp-irt  ,,nd  Airwave  Development  Act 
of  1970  ,r.,'l  •»,.■  Kp(>ri;  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  197(1  oiritaiii  pr-.v.si.ns  uhich  require  that 
consideration  '>e  ^;.e:i  to  environmental 
factors. 

Hopefully,  as  we  seek  to  Improve  the  quali- 
ty of  our  environment  we  won't  bounce  from 
the  extreme  of  dev^opment-at-any-coet  to 
preservation  at  any  co«t.  Our  objective  should 
be  to  achieve  both  an  Improved  physical  en- 
vironment and  an  Increase  In  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  general  citizenry  We  must 
seek  a  partnership  between  man  and  nature 
!n  which  man's  varied  needs  are  In  harmony 
with  nature's  processes  and  resources.  This 
won't  be  an  easy  task,  because  the  extremes 
of  development  and  preservation  will  con- 
tir.ua;. V  le    :;  conflict. 

As  nieinbers  of  an  organization  interested 
In  resolving  envlronnoental  problems  you  no 
doubt  want  to  know  where  the  general  public 
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fits  InU)  the  picture  CongresB  hai^  altj?mpted 
'u)  respond  to  citizen  deinand.s  for  a  cleaner 
environment  by  Including  explicit  provlsloi..-; 
In  antl-polUitlon  leglalaUon  for  fuller  par^ 
tlclpetion  bv  the  public  TTiere  are  require- 
inenus  for  public  hearln^fs  on  air  and  water 
quality  siand.irds.  and  on  con-structinn  proj- 
ects. It  waji  iiiv  privilege  to  be  f>erw.Mal,y 
involved  m  the  development  of  provi.siini.s  m 
laat  year  s  Clean  .KU-  AmendmeiU.-i  whuh 
authorize  court  action  by  c!tizcn.s  to  .t.-ksure 
enforcement  of  air  q'lalitv  standard.-;  .ml 
of  plan.s  to  implenient  the  .standards  1  am 
,  ontlilent  lliat  tJie  privilege  trf  bringing  citi- 
zen S1HI.S  will  be  extended  to  other  statutes 
deaiinj<    with    environmental    quality. 

I'.ntx.»iira)iing  citizeri  f>artlfipatloa  reflects 
an  aiAiireness  bv  lawmakers  that  the  en- 
vironment l.s  trt.ly  a  naitoiiftl  lasue — a  con- 
reni  ■  f  .Ameru  ans  In  ail  walks  of  life.  Public 
..pinion  [xjUs  rate  environmental  quality  as 
a  top  domestic  concern.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  the  concern  Is  simply  a  passing 
fad  and  who  doubt  that  we  will  have  the 
will  and  the  persistence  to  resolve  environ- 
mental problems.  I  disagree 

The  environmental  ethic,  relatively  speak- 
ing, is  still  In  Its  Infancy.  But  I  don't  believe 
It  Is  a  fad.  Laws  to  control  pollution  and  to 
preserve  and  protect  our  resources  will  be 
re&ned  as  new  circumstances  arise,  but  In 
my  }udgn\ent  the  pursuit  of  envlroiunental 
quality  Is  firmly  embedded  In  the  American 
conscience. 


iMPACILD  AUKAS  FUNDING  NEEDS 
TRULY  URGENT  IN  FISCAL  YEAR 
1972 


HON    LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  CAi.iioa.NijL 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1971 

Mr.    VAN   DEERLIN.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
note  from  House  Document  92-164,  con- 
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:  administration  requests  for  sup- 
plemental appropnation.s  for  ttscal  year 
1972  that  the  Office  of  Management  ami 
HiidgPt  l.s  a.-^kiiu;  for  a  total  (if  *1  020- 
989, 1.54 

But  in  Uu.s  billion  dollar  request,  there 
is  only  one  item  for  the  Oitice  of  Educa- 
tion, less  than  $20  million  sought  for 
education  activitie.s  under  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  There  i.*;  r.ot  one  sug- 
eestion  that  the  l-'edera!  Crovemment 
should  add  to  the  197'2  budget  sums  to 
which  school  districts  are  entitled  by  act 
cf  Congress. 

Earlier  tins  year,  school  supennttnd- 
ents  of  the  San  Diego  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict and  the  Alameda  Unified  School 
District  warned  of  the  serious  .situation 
that  is  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  money  under  Public 
Law  874,  the  impacted  areas  legislation, 
resiilting  in  additional  burdens  to  the 
local  tax  base.  If  there  is  one  urgent  need 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  in  the  area  of 
school  finance  Additional  fimds  are  bad- 
ly needed  by  sdiool  system-s  of  every  size. 
rural  and  urban  and  especially  those  who 
have  been  charged  \,iUi  the  education 
of  the  children  of  parenU  ser'.ing  in  thi' 
armed  services,  at  home  and  abroad 

We  have  committed  the  interest  of  Mn' 
Congress  to  the  education  of  all  Ameri- 
can children,  specifically  including  tho&e 
whose  parents  are  serving  their  country. 
We  should  honor  these  commitments. 

The  payments  due  these  .school  dis- 
tricts are  c  debt  that  should  be  paid.  It 
can  be  discharged  in  the  Urgent  Supple- 
mental Act. 

I  have  had  j.ireparcd  a  chart  which  sets 
forth  on  a  State-by-State  basi-s.  the  dif- 
ferences ijctv.eeii  wh.tt  ha^  been  allowed 
to  date  and  what  is  owed  I  include  the 
chart  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the 
Record    at    this    point    in    my    i-emarks: 


PUetIC  LAW  «74,  1971-72-ENTlTlEMENT,  APPROPRIATIONS.  DEFICIENCY 
|ln  Ihousandt  of  (Mint 


OMHvM 
sa  Fsdtral 

pafent  viorlts 

on  re<J«fsl 
pfopef1» 


Sw.3(l>>*»d 
otntri 

Child  lives 

ofl  pfivatc 

propefty, 

parent  works 

on  federal 

propeftK 


Ssct 


Base  school* 

operated  by 

USOE 


Childre* 

livint  *(* 

public 

housint 


Total 


t. ...„.„.„„<  _ 
O«liueoqr. . . 

«UbJma 

.  '»»  "^..ifnt  , .  . 

fii>OfO(J<  JtlOS.. 

/Uask4. 
Cntin«ni«(rt 

'>«»<rt->«OCf ... 

tniiiieoMot 

ApjMOfrulMn  . 

0*ficieticy . . 

.'    ■,'.*'    ^Itt 
-..  (,(   >i,'    AtlOH.. 

-'  •  -'><Tr^ 

f  rtttnemort 
Ap|piOf<iatiOfi 
Oeftciein) 


fits.  100 

178  ON 

U.010 


til?.  (40 
J7S.7W 


J37.  700 

37,700 

0 


$300  000 
300,000 


SI.  038.  440 
5»?.  580 
446,860 


973 

<7t 
»7 

17,  Ml 

17, 2W 

2M 

t,2ii 

8.060 
HI 

1.180 

1,0S9 

81 

n.m 

28.137 
1.738 

S.4«I 
3.  3M 

130 

\.w 

I.K« 


10.(43  LW  *.0N 

7.7W  1.8N 

2.8a  I-OI* 

4,6» 354 

3,614  

1,031 3M 

6,117 l.26« 

4.  5(4 

i,s43 \.m 

2.751 2.41* 

2.027 

732 i4W 

77, 121  tn  W,lt7 

56,674  570 

20,447 I».«W 

u,48» \,nt 

M.Mt 

".3::..:.: \,m 

1.8(7 44M 


22,602 

10,565 
12.037 

22.485 

20.871 

1  614 

15.667 

12.624 

3,043 

(.  »7 

3.  I2t 
3.231 


S«.3<«) 

Cktld  livM 

on  Federal 

propefty, 

parent  works 

M  Fodoral 

properly 


Child  livts 

on  private 

property; 

parent  works 

on  Federal 

property 


Sw.( 


Base  schools 

operated  by 

USOE 


Low-cost 


Children 
litinc  in 

PlAlK 

housint 


ToUl 


123  750 
84  868 
38,882 

N,(a2 

5.743 

17,208 
4,771 
7,488 

Delaware- 

Entrtlement 

Apprapiiation 

Deficiency 

FtOddj 

Entitlement 

Apprtjpriation... 

Oehciency 

Geor|ia; 

Inlitlemenl     ... 
Approprialion... 

Deftciency 

Hawaii 

CntitlcnMnt 

AppropriatiOa... 

Deficiency 

Ideho 

(nlitlemant 

AppfapiialiOii„. 

Dehcjency 

Hlinois: 

Entitlefnent 

ApproprijtMM... 

Oeficiiacy 

Indiana 

Entitlement 

AppropriatiOa... 

OedcMaqr 

Iowa 

fntittetnent 

tppropfiitli*!... 

iHrlriency.... 


$16 
14 
2 

6.959 

5,363 

596 

1.584 

1,426 

158 

6.732 

6.059 

673 

1.321 

1.251 

70 

5.270 
5,122 

la 

1.056 

l.D?< 

3? 

IM 
t* 

u 


$548  $1638  8614 

402  1.638 

146 614 

18.517  882  7,124 

13,567  (82 . 

4.950 7.124 

17.059  4,803  11.467 

17,499  4,883 

4,560  11.467 

6.881  1.238 

5  041   

1,840  J.Z38 

2.97J m 

2.187 ,. 

786  1?1 

14,479  25,M3 

10,661 ■.... 

3,118 „...  a,843 

4,624  «,I7« 

3  398 j-r,-- 

1   7K   8.I78 

:  806  575 

^  ia- 

'51  ■• 


$2,  816 

2,054 

762 

32,782 
19,612 
12.670 

34,913 
18,728 
16,185 

14,851 
11,100 
3.751 

4,415 
1438 

977 

45.592 
15,  783 
29.809 

8,850 
4.422 
4|42S 

3,490 
2.153 
1.837 


Octoher  27,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PUBLIC  L*y*  S7«    1971   7?  -ENTITLEMENT    APPROPRIATIONS    DEFICIENCY— Contir.u»d 
tin  thousandj  ot  dollarsl 


S«e.  3(») 


Child  lives 

M  Federal 
pfOpefi» 

parent  works 
on  Federal 

prope'ty 


Sec.  3<b)and 
othen 

Child  I've5 

on  pr.valp 

properlv 

p.^:ent  wori. ^. 

on  Federal 

propfCv 


Sec.  6 


BiSf  school! 
operated  by 

USO! 


Low-CMt 
hoininf 


C  r.  idren 

liy.ng  in 

public 

htiuMnR 


Kansas 
tnlillement 
Approprialion 
Deficiency . . 
Kentucky; 
Entitlement  .. 
Appropriation. 
Deficiency. . 
Louisiana: 
Entitlement  .. 
Appropriation. 
Deficiency.. 
Maine: 
Entitlemant . . 
Appropriation. 
Deficleflcv  . 
Marvland 
(nlitlement 
Appropiiation. 
Deficiency.. 
Massachusetts: 
Entitlement  .. 
Appropriation. 
Deficiency. . 
Michigan: 
Entitlement  . . 
Appropriation. 
Oeftaency.. 
Minnesota: 
Entitlement  . 
Appropriation 
DeficiBncy.. 
Mississippi: 
Entitlement  . 
Appropriation.. 
Oeficioncy... 
Missouri: 
Entitlefnent.... 
Appropriation 
Deficiency. . 
Montana: 
Entitlement... 
Appropriation.. 
OeFiciency. . 
Nebraska: 
Entitlement.. . 
Appropriation  . 
Deficiency. .. 
Nevada: 
Entitlement  , 
Appropriation.. 
Deficiency. .. 
New  Hampshire: 
Entitlement     . 
Appropriation 
Deficiency  . . 
New  lersey: 
Entitlement 
Appropriation 
Deficiency . . 
New  Mexico: 

Entitlement 

Appropriation . . 
Deficiency . . . 
New  York: 
Entitlement 
Appropriation. . 
Of  (icicncy 
North  Carolina: 
Entitlement  . . 
Appropriation. 
DeticieiKy. 
North  Dakota: 
Entitlement..    . 
Appropriation.. 
Deficiency.. 
Ohio: 

Entitlement 

Appropriation.. 
DetKiency... 


$4,323 

4,155 

1(8 

67 


763 

687 

76 

2,272 

2,133 

139 

3,5a 

3,211 
357 

5,543 

5,285 

238 

3.722 

3,582 

140 

1  122 

1,062 

60 

1,203 

1,083 

120 

2,326 
2,306 

20 

4.028 

3,858 

170 

3.178 

3.131 

47 

1,597 

1,465 

132 

t23 
t» 

4 

4,543 

4,431 

112 

8.626 

8.196 
430 

5  928 

5  515 

413 

1,771 

1,594 

177 

3,764 

3,703 

61 

1.586 

1,553 

33 


$8  756  323  $901 

6,084  23 .. 

2,172 901 

5, 383  5, 536  896 

3,  944  5,  536  . 

1,439 896 

3, 908  337  5, 746 

2,863  337  

1,045 5,746 

2,304  470 

1,699  

605  470 

33.193  5,023 

24,320 

8,873 5,023 

13,52(  LSOO  14,0(5 

9,953  1,500 

3,573 14,085 

3,434  (.755 

2,547  

8S7 6,  755 

3,803 4,009 

2.793  

1,010 4,009 

2.507  2.000 

1,837  

670 x,«n 

9,556 4,S24 

7,030 

2,526 4,(24 

2,319 «» 

1,730 

589 428 

3,944 3.015 

2.927  

1,017 3,015 

3,144  (75 

2,308 

836  675 

1,991  1,186 

1.470 

521  1,186 

13.167 19,485 

9  IM 

31473  ..!.I"".I...  19,485 

7,857  691 

5,817  
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17,723         1,458,000  48  918 

13,010         1.458,000 

4,713  48,918 

7,822  7,114  5.571 

5.5(5  7,114  

2,037  5,751 

762 277 

601  

161  277 

13.712  12,261 

10  063  

3,649 12  261 
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$13,  503 
10,262 
3,241 

11.882 
9.540 
2.342 

10.754 
3.887 
6.867 

5,046 
3,832 
1,214 

41,784 
27.531 

34,253 

34,634 

16,738 
17,896 

33,911 
6.129 
7.782 

8.934 
3.855 
5,079 

5,710 
2.920 
2,790 

16.506 
9,33( 

7,170 

6,775 
5,588 

1,187 

10. 137 
6.058 
4,079 

5,416 
3.773 
1,643 
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2.389 
1,711 

37,195 
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23.070 

17.174 
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3,161 
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22.258 

14.  ?9; 

7,  9t/ 

4  803 

4.304 

499 

27,  S".? 

ii.eit 

15.94J 
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Appropriation 

OefeiOMy 

Oregon: 

Entitlement 

Appropriation 

Deficiency 
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Enttlement 

Appropriation 

Deficiency 

Rhode  Island; 

Entitlement 

Appropriation 

Deficiency 
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Entitlement 

Appropriation 

Deficiency 

South  Dakota: 

Entitlement 

Appropriation 

DeficierKy 
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Deficiency 
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Appropriibea 

Defieiency 
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iai" 
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n 

71 
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71 

7,423 


7,4a 
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2S2 
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7,C93 
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i0S7 
4,(57" 
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ToUl 


$18  929 

u,6ao 

5^329 

7.7« 
3,94* 

1,758 

32.055 

9  139 

22  916 

8.731 
4.315 
4,41( 

14.3S8 
9.8K 

4,473 

5.932 
4,9(0 

i.(n 

17,922 
7,445 

10.477 

56  172 
34.8G9 

21.303 

10.  (M 

aoM 


m 
» 

57  834 
40  108 
17,726 

22  789 
15.332 
7,457 


1,1(9 

ia9( 


2.1 


1S,K4 
1239 
7.(25 

ICl 
M 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congrre-ss  In  Its  wis- 
dom assumed  a  further  coiiimitnient  to 
certain  of  our  school  dist-rlcts  when  It 
authorized  [>ayments  on  behalf  of  the 
education  of  children  living  in  public 
housing  units  No  money  hsis.  as  yet, 
been  provided  for  this  aid  to  many  of  our 
larger  .scl.ool  sy.stems  whose  financial 
condition  us  In  a  paiUcularly  perilous 
stale.  Aid  which  was  granted  to  Perm 
Central  by   the  Congress,  ought   to  be 


paralleled  by  aid  to  Philadelphia  schools 

A  chart  showing  how  just  one-tliird  of 
the  $300  mUlion  authorized  would  be  al- 
located can.  I  am  confident,  be  of  Interest 
to  many  of  my  colleague^  who  repi'esem 
such  districts 

I  include  a  chart  preiJared  by  the 
Council  of  tlie  Great  City  Schools  show- 
ing UiLs  distribution  at  thus  point  in  my 
remarks 


THE  COUNCIt  or  THE  MEAT  CITY  SCHOOLS  -WSEAUCH 
DIVISION 

tSTIHHATED    GRANTS    FOK    PtJBtIC    HOtlSING    BASED    ON 
$100,000,000  APPROPItlATION 


fntitKtt4 


City 


Airor,   Oh'O    ...,..,,,.....-. 

4    .■■!!■ 

$?y;    ,1* 

Alban,,  N  r 

.  :>.'' 

S"    *.♦! 

AitHiquerque,  M.NW 

,:  i>*" 

71  843 

37864 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY  SCHOOLS    RESEARCH 
DIVISION     Continutd 

EST-IMATEO    GRANTS    FOR    PUBLIC    HOUSING    BASED    ON 
SlOO.OOOjNO  APPROPRIATION    Contimn4 


Protected 

number 

Estimated 

City 

alcMdren 

giant 

1,431 
0 

$126,  566 

Amarillo.  Te» 

0 

Anaheim  Call!       

0 
19,600 

0 

AHMiti,  Ga    

1,  353.  77» 

1.755 
18.490 

1.196 
845 

1.430 

8.889 
26.159 

124,  394 

Batlwiore  Md     .-. 

1,651,703 

82.620 

Bffauinont   Tai  ..   ...   ....... 

59.894 

Barkeley  Calif         . 

126.126 

612.733 

Boston   Mass 

3,  207.  829 

3.783 
6.354 

434,  09» 

Buffalo. NY  

923.  52« 

Cambndge.  MaM 

1.884 
2,825 

230,988 

Camden.  N.J 

338. 141 

CaoMn.  Ohio 

0 

0 

Chartotta.  N.C 

4.781 

330.299 

4.005 

54.864 

9.698 

276,  68« 

Chicago  in                

5,  863. 853 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

818.317 

Clovtland  Ohio 

16. 575 

1.  398.  59« 

Columbus.  Ga 

2.655 

183.  353 

Columbus.  Ohio 

8.653 

730,  140 

Corpus  Chfisli,  Tw 

2.309 

163,648 

Dallas,  Tex 

9.590 

4.869 

433 

679,  748 

410,  84» 
36.621 

Dearborn.  Mich... 

Denver.  Colo 

5.909 

557.117 

Des  Moines  lows      .......... 

650 
13.134 

61,27( 

Detroit.  Micfi  

1,111.121 

Duluth   Minn                  .... . 

1.459 
2.051 
6,960 

111.911 

Elizabeth  NJ 

245.  553 

El  Pa»o.  tei 

493,  23S 
176,557 

Erie.Pa 

1.997 

Evansville,  Ind 

1.535 

118,495 

Flint,  Mich.     

1.781 

150,671 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind 

555 

42.843 

Fort  Worth,  Te». 

1.396 

98.963 

2.386 

3.224 

0 

426 

3.041 

197,  519 

248,  82t 

Gtendile  Cahf 

t 

Grand  Rapids,  Midi 

36,07} 

Greensboro.  N.C ...... 

210,  057 

Hammond  Ind      . ...... 

779 
4,018 

60. 10« 

Hsrttord.  Conn . 

461.  100 

4.841 
3.970 

344. 209 

Houitin,  Tei 

281.401 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

4.6<8 

361.804 

jKksoe,  Miss 

390 

26.941 

Jacksonville.  Fla 

4.560 

314,987 

Jersey  City.  N.J 

5.205 

623.062 

Kansas  City.  Kaas 

1.782 

111,6a 

Kansas  Cily,  Mo 

3,507 
4.830 

269,894 

Knoxville.  Tenn 

333, 622 

Lansing.  Mich 

1.C97 

92,823 

Lincoln.  Neb   

1.755 

189,54* 

Little  Rocl<.  Ark 

1,840 

127,  071 

Long  Beach.  CaW 

910 

75,  3« 

Los  Angeles.  Calif        

14.243 
7,582 

1,  179.304 

La«iis»ille.  Ky 

524,  45S 

Lubbock.  Tex 

476 

33,  72$ 

Madtson.  Wis . 

699 

9,084 
11.049 

68.143 

Memphis.  Tenn    .    .. .... 

625.  031 

Miami,  Fla.. 

763,134 

Milwaukee.  Wj 

5,842 

569,  20( 

Mianeapolis,  MiM 

10. 187 
5.251 

781,633 

Mobile.  Ala   

362.711 

Montjnmerv.  Ala 

3.593 
8.382 
3.4U 
2.467 
11.534 

248.  218 

Naskville,  Tenn       

579.056 

Htm  Bodlord.  Ktesa... 

423.  417 

283.134 

New  Orleans,  l«. 

1.280.331 

NawYork.N.V 

106,690 

14,215.837 

Newark, N.J 

18,116 

2. 168.  42S 

Newport  News,  Va 

2,213 

181.168 

Niaaara  Falls  N.Y 

1.013 
«  838 

6.080 

131.246 

Norfolk  Va                     .. 

395.  977 

Oakland,  Calif 

503.431 

Oklahoma  City.  Okli 

4,290 

324.  32* 

Omaha.  Nebr 

4,645 

501.650 

325 

26.910 

Ptktntn,  N.J 

3,0S5 

369.261 

Peofia.lll 

5,355 

573,  3ie 

Philadelpltia,  Pi 

29,173 

2,579,503 

Plioemi,  Ariz 

2.88% 

164.71* 

Pittsburgh   Pa 

14,689 

1  .'98  n^ 

Portland,  Or«« 

PorismouUi.  Va ,... 

5,075 

A06  m 

2,479 

>ii2.i»i 

Providenee.  R.I .... 

4.516 

186  ■"* 

Richmond.  Va ._„„. 

5.312 

iU  ^)0 

Rochester,  NY 

2,570 

233.086 

Rockford  TR         . ..    . 

2.188 
3.010 

233  843 

Sacramento,  CaW 

26b  «]» 

sllmhc*i« " 

12.  613 

970,540 

SLPmI,  HlHnn 

6.000 

4CO,441 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla 

1,232 

•5.1lg 

San  Lake  City   Uta* 

Saa  AntBiBo.  Te< 

0 

8.878 

ai.2ii 

San  0«CB,  Calit 

1.300 

107.640 

San  Francisco,  Callt ... 

10.791 

8U.U7 

San  Josa.  Calil ., 

1.937 

170,843 
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CMy                                         etdntdren  grant 

Santa  Anita,  Cam .0  ^,  _? 

Savannah.  Ga 3.666  J'H  "I 

Scranton.  Pa.. 1.820  160,927 

Seattle.  Wash.. 8.588  "M" 

Slirevepoit.  La 761  Hili 

Seutli  Bend.  Ind 1,Z««  9'  "64 

Spokane.  Wash     ,^0  ,„      » 

Spfingtield.  Mass 1.5  1  J85.  245 

Syracuse  N.Y 3,*12  390.** 

facrrJIa  Wash'.::::: „.               2,152  159  276 

Tampa.  Fl, „...               6.  0»  416,  Ul 

Toledo.  Ohm 3,868  ^?*  "° 

Topeka,Kans "S'  *■ '*! 

Torrance,  Calif ,0  „.  ,„ 

Tienton.N.J ^ 2.638  315.733 

Tucson,  A.tt 1.010  79  545 

Tulsa, Okie Z.W  ",»  SJ 

Uiica   NY                           . 602  78,006 

w:'sXington,o.c :::.:: 15.652  1.394.593 

Wateibuiy.  Cenn .««  \aius 

Wichita,  Kans.     1344  '°^^, 

Wichita  Falls.  Tex !«  7362 

Winston-Salem.  M.C JUJ  ?«■*" 

Wo.cest.r.M.» 2»4  293.650 

Yonkers,  NY 2674  f**;ir 

Youngstown.  Ohio 382  116.604 

THE  SENATE  HTQHER  EDUCATION 
BILI^AN  OBLIGATION  TO  PEOPLE 
RATHER  THAN  TO  INSTITUTIONS 


October  27,  1971 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    TOIK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  on  August 
6,  the  Senate  pa-sscii  by  unanimous  vote 
what  the  1^  Senator  Prouty  had  dubbed 
a  •'landmaX  bill"  for  higher  education. 
This  compreKfin.sivt-  measure.  S.  659,  en- 
joyed tlie  caspipn.sorship  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Cornrtaittee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  a  historic  first  for  a  com- 
plex bill  of  this  ty'pe 

In  an  address  yesterday  in  New  York 
City  before  the  Collepe  P^iitrani-e  Exami- 
nation Board,  the  di.stmBui.slicd  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  •  Mr  Prti, ' .  chairman 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee  and  the 
principal  sponsor  of  S  659.  .stated  with 
reference  to  the  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate : 

The  basic  theme  of  the  Senate  bUl  la  that 
tiie  Federal  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
people  rather  than  to  institutions  Under  the 
Senate  bill,  instlttitlon.s  wlU  receive  assist- 
ance If  they  ser\e  the  people,  and  adapt  to 
meet  their  needs  The  Senate  blU  basically 
puts  the  decision -n\aking  In  the  hand.s  of  the 
"consumer"  of  educational  services  rather 
than  In  the  condult-s"  uf  those  services.  The 
Senate  realized  that  the  present  Institutional 
structure  wmild  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
con.s\nner^  and.  therefore,  recc^niniends  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  estabU.shment  of  com- 
munity coll egee-  Institutions  which,  by  defi- 
nition, must  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
the  residents  of  the  communltieB  they  serve. 

Senator  Pell's  aridresB  b;  an  important 
one.  esfjecially  in  the  llRht  of  the  debate 
now  underway  in  the  Coi^Kre..ss  on  tiie 
subject  of  the  thrust  of  higher  education 
legislation  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  speech  be  printed  In  the  Rtcord. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a."!  follows 

RrMARK.S     Of     .StNAIOR     Cl.AIBOflNE     PTI  I 

Thank  yon  for  that  mon  k!:id  of  intro- 
duction. I  should  als<i  like  to  exprerw  mv 
appreclsUon  at.  being  invited  Co  meet  with 
you.  It  wiis  an  Invitation  ac<:epted  wlUa 
pleasure.  I  must  admit  that  some  organiza- 


tions representing  the  higher  education  es- 
tablishment have  not  looked  kindly  upon 
my  ellorta  as  Chairman  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  United  States  Seivate 
And  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  Just  what  we  In  the  Senate  sought 
to  do  in  the  recently  passed  Education 
Amendments  of   1971,  S   6^9 

Our  meeting  today  could  not  be  more 
timely  The  House  Is  about  to  act  on  Its 
higher  education  bill;  and  we  will  be  meet- 
ing the  House  managers  of  the  bill  In  con- 
ference committee  very  shortly.  That  confer- 
ence  will  be  the  forum  In  which  far-reach- 
ing decisions  as  to  the  future  of  higher  edu- 
cation will  be  made.  It  could  well  be  the 
most  significant  confrontation  on  higher 
education  policy  In  this  century.  A  basic 
philosophical  difference  between  the  two  bills 
must  be  resolved:  WUl  Federal  policy  be 
focused  on  people,  on  youngsters,  and  their 
needa.  or  will  It  focus  primarily  on  the  needs 
of  Institutions? 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  restate  the 
naultltude  of  problems  which  we  are  told 
will  bring  higher  education  to  Its  knees  with- 
in the  next  few  years.  SuflBce  It  x^o  say  that 
the  many  reports,  newspaper  articles,  state- 
ments, and  television  news  reports  of  yet 
another  college  about  to  go  bankrupt  have 
created  a  climate  conducive  to  meaningful 
action. 

This  spate  of  publicity,  pessimistic  though 
It  has  been.  Indicates  that  there  finally  Is 
an  awareness  of.  and  a  growing  con(»m  for. 
the  problems  of  higher  education 

These  many  articles  and  studle.s  moan  and 
groan.  But  what  they  fall  to  do.  and  this  Is 
most  distressing  to  me,  la  to  assert  ptsltlvely: 
■"Yes.  there  are  problems;  they  are  a  source 
of  great  concern;  they  are  crucial,  but  they 
are  problems  with  which  we  can  deal!"  I 
think  this  Is  a  time  of  great  opportunity  for 
higher  education,  precisely  because  we  have 
been  made  aware  of  Its  troubles  and  are  be- 
ginning to  approach  those  problems  seriously 
and  with  dispatch. 

Fortunately,  the  volume  and  Intensity  of 
expressions  of  concern  for  higher  education 
coincided  with  the  necessity  for  a  reauthor- 
ization by  the  Congress  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams of  assistance  In  higher  education.  The 
luck  of  fortune  gave  us  a  forum  to  dlscusf 
these  well-defined  problems  and  to  chart  a 
course  for  Federal  Involvement  to  meet  them 

TTie  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education 
first  studied  new  higher  education  lejjlRlatlon 
In  1970.  holding  eleven  days  of  hearings.  We 
heard  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  but  action 
was  not  taken  The  climate  was  not  right 
nothing  Jelled;  there  was  no  concensus  for 
action,  either  among  the  witnesses  or  the 
Subcommittee  members. 

This  year.  a.s  we  started  a  new  set  of  hear- 
ings. I  let  it  be  known  that  I  did  not  want 
to  hear  again  a  .simple  gloomy  recitation  oJ 
problems;   I  wanted  Ideas  for  solutions 

I  introduced  a  bill  with  two  major  theses 
the  estribllshment  as  a  policy  of  the  Pedera. 
Crovernment  the  right  of  every  youngster, 
regardless  of  his  family's  financlai  circum- 
stances, to  obtain  education  beyond  high 
school  and  provision  of  a  certain  amount  of 
direct  aid  U)  educational  inslUutimui  which 

would  follow  the  student  receiving  basic  fed- 
eral aaslstance  In  other  words,  tbe  student 
receiving  federal  help  would  carry  with  him 
a  bonu.s  to  the  instltutlun  that  Is  to  educate 
him. 

The  Administration  offered  Its  own  pro- 
IKJcaJ.  which  Included  some  provisions  for 
grants  to  students,  but  which  appeared  to 
shift  the  emphaala  ot  Federal  assUtance  to 
one  of  much  greater  reliance  on  loans,  thus 
leaTlng  to  the  Individual  student  the  ulti- 
mate burden  of  paying  the  costs  of  his  edu- 
cation 

In  addition  to  theme  two  propoR*!".  there 
w«r«  others  adT»nced  tn  the  House  of  Hep- 
r«eent«tlTeB.  It  becaaoe  clear  early  this  jemr 
that  the  House  proposals  with  regard  to  i"- 
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stltutlonal  aid  whlcJi  provided  for  Institu- 
tional aid  on  a  straight  per  capita  basis 
were  more  to  the  liking  of  repre«entatlvee  of 
the  higher  education  e«t«iillshment  than  wae 
mine 

With  these  various  proposals  In  mind  the 
SubcomnUttee  conducted  fifteen  days  of  hear- 
mgs.  By  the  time  they  were  completed  I  be- 
lieve every  member  of  our  Sulx-ommltte*  had 
been  fullv  informed  of  t.he  problems  and  the 
various  propouais  for  solutions  atid  the  Sub- 
committee accepted  the  principle  that  each 
qualified  student  should  be  ^.i  a.' an  teed  ba-nlc 
tinaru^lal  assistance  thrnufh  prants  a."!  a 
matter  of  right 

The  development  of  thinking  on  Institu- 
tional aid  was  interesting  to  watch  The  Ad- 
ministration's view  originally  wa.>;  negative 
I  am  glad  to  say.  though,  that  the  question 
gradually  changed  from  one  of  •  yes  "  or  "no" 
to  one  of  "yes",  but  "how"  And  the  Ad- 
ministration rethought  its  position  and  chose 
finally  to  support  aid  to  Institutions  hased  on 
a  percentage  of  the  student  assistance  funds 
received  by  each  Institution. 

After  much  soul  searching  and  discussion, 
our  Subcommittee  on  Education,  atid  the 
full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare after  It  tinanlmously  reported  out  a  bill 
that  contained  these  two  key  provisions: 

First,  an  entitlement  for  each  student  who 
Is  accepted  at  an  accredited  postsecondary 
Institution  of  up  to  H.400.  from  which  Is 
subtracted  a  sum  based  on  what  a  fanUly 
could  be  expected  to  contribute. 

Second  a  plan  for  Institutional  aid  that 
has  the  aid  following  our  basic  educational 
opportunity  grants  to  the  students. 

Obviously,  there  Is  much  more  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  which  Is  247  pages  In  length.  A  new 
provision  for  emergency  direct  Institutional 
aid  to  schools  In  imminent  danger  of  bank- 
n.iptcy  Is  Included  In  both  the  Hou.ee  and 
Senate  bill.  All  pre«;ent  categorical  higher 
education  programs  have  been  reauthorized 
In  one  form  or  another  A  National  Institute 
of  Education  and  a  National  Foundation  for 
Postsecondary  Education  are  established 
But  the  main  features  of  the  bill,  which 
arouse  both  stipport  and  opposition  are  the 
student  grant  and  Institutional  aid  pro- 
visions. 

Contrai7  to  what  ha,';  been  reported  In 
both  the  popular  press  and  especially  In  some 
of  the  "trade  press",  this  bill  Is  not  a  jerry- 
built  structure  put  together  by  nameless 
people,  working  on  general  outlines  set  forth 
by  a  few  Intere.sted  legislator.";  Indeed.  In  my 
almost  11  years  ejqierlence  li;  the  Senate  I 
can  think  of  no  legislation  that  ha.^  benefited 
from  wider  or  more  knowledgeable  participa- 
tion by  members  of  the  Senate 

In  attempting  to  meet  today's  problems  In 
higher  education  the  Subcommittee  mem- 
bers realized  that  a  mere  tinkering  with  the 
present  federal  program.*  would  not  do  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  higher  education  grew 
somewhat  like  Topsy,  with  a  piece  added 
every  few  years  as  Individual  problems  arose 
This  year  existing  program.s  were  studied  as 
a  complete  package  Some  were  found  want- 
ing and  were  altered 

The  philosophic  underpinning  of  this  bill 
was  the  profound  belief  that  every  individual 
In  the  countiT  should  have  the  right,  to  a 
floor  of  support  for  his  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. Once  this  thesis  was  adopted.  aU  that 
followed  was  logical.  And  here  let  me  make 
one  point  It  Is  currently  popular  to  express 
concern  about  the  Idea  that  everybody  should 
go  to  college  We.  In  the  Senate,  recogiUzed 
that  point  and  consequently  the  bill  specifi- 
cally speaks  of  postsecondary  education  and 
we  Include  In  this  term  career  training, 
Junior  and  community  colleges,  branch  cam- 
puses and  proprietary  business  schools- 
many  of  ihe.se  categories  for  the  first  time 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Scna.te  bill  would 
shift  the  thrust  of  Federal  support  away  from 
the    Institutions     of     higher     learning— the 
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"ef^tabllshment"-  tn  the  student  the  "con- 
sumer '  This  may  be  true  But  is  not  the 
most  prea-slng  problem  today  the  eternal  one 
faced  by  the  student — the  elemental  worry 
ntxiut  how  he  can  afford  to  attend  school^ 
There  Is  one  other  point  to  con.slder  when 
speak! np  of  the  change  In  Federal  thrust  The 
Institutions  have  been  the  reclplent-s  of  Fed- 
erfil  :\,ssl«tHace  In  one  ff>rm  or  another  for 
qvute  .some  time:  yet  it  Is  those  very  Insti- 
tutions which  have  received  the  most  aid  that 
are  experiencing  the  greatest  problem.s  Wit- 
ness after  witness  asked  for  more  Federal 
money  In  one  form  or  another,  yet  nothing 
was  said  of  institutional  reform.  Simple 
queries  about  actual  cost  of  education,  uni- 
versal systems  of  accounts  and  other  mana- 
gerial and  administrative  matters  were  met 
with  embarrassed  silence.  Perhaps  this  Is  one 
reason  why  there  was  not  great  desire  In  the 
Senate  to  establish  a  massive  program  of 
Institutional  aid  And  I  would  hope  that  this 
Is  not  a  reason  why  the  Senate  bill  has  met 
with  opposition  from  the  Institutional  estab- 
lishment. 

TTie  basic  theme  of  the  Senate  bill  Is  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  an  obligation 
to  people  rather  than  to  institutions.  Under 
the  Senate  bill,  institutions  will  receive  as- 
sistance if  they  serve  the  people,  and  adapt 
to  meet  their  needs  The  Senate  bill  basically 
puts  the  decision-making  In  the  hands  of 
the  "consumer"  of  educational  services 
rather  than  In  the  "conduits"  of  those  serv- 
ices. TTie  Senate  realized  that  the  present  In- 
stitutional structure  would  not  meet  the 
needs  of  the  consumei^  and.  therefore,  rec- 
ommends a  program  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  community  colleges — Institu- 
tions, which,  by  definition,  must  meet  the 
educational  need.«  of  the  residents  of  the 
communities    they    serve. 

S  659  WS.S  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  and 
on  -fugust  6  was  pa-ssed  without  a  single 
negative  vote  To  my  mind,  this  legislation 
is  landmark  in  nature,  for  It  is  the  first  piece 
of  Federal  legislation  that  clearly  states  that 
the  United  States  lia.s  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide a  floor  of  fK>stsecondary  education  to 
all  students  desirous  of  it  and  capable  of  ab- 
sorbinp  it  and  slmultaneotisl y  states  that  the 
federal  government  has  some  responsibility 
to  aid  the  '.rLstitutlons  which  provide  ihat 
education 

With  Its  passage  should  have  come  a  feel- 
ing of  elation  of  accomplishment  Yet  the 
revern*  ha.s  been  true  There  has  been  no 
outpouring  of  support  The  higher  educa- 
tion community,  which  at  first  ignored  the 
Senate  bill,  now  seems  to  seek  to  see  It  de- 
feated  in  conference. 

I  can  well  understand  that  opposition 
when  It  centers  around  the  Institutional  aid 
provision  I  believe  that  every  lobby  has  a 
right  to  be  heard,  and  to  prevail  If  It  has 
either  the  right  argument  or  enough  votes 
And  perhaps.  Just  perhaps.  I  could  under- 
stand a  stodgy  establLshed  bureaucracy  which 
would  sacrifice  all  that  Is  positive — the  stti- 
dent  assistance  provisions — to  achieve  its 
one  aim — per  capita  institutional  aid  But 
what  appears  Imminently  wrong  Is  a  poel- 
tlon  of  opposition  to  the  Senate-passed  stu- 
dent aid  provisions  on  the  grounds  that 
increased  financial  resources  might  prompt 
students  to  leave  middle-cost  Institutions 
and  attend  the  hlgher-coet  private  univer- 
sities Frankly  I  ctoubt  that  thU  would  hap- 
pen, but  should  the  students  be  denied  this 
option? 

To  my  mind  this  Is  an  unconscionable  ap- 
proach. or»e  that  we  In  the  Senate  win  not 
stand  for. 

Our  experiences  oftr  the  last  two  years 
raise  the  question,  'who  Is  looking  out  for 
the  student?",  for  moet  public  expressions 
of  conoem  focus  on  the  institution.  All  the 
altruistic  words  cloak  a  position  of  let-me- 
get- mine-then -we- win -re  vamp- the-help-for- 
students.  I  remember  the  words  of  'William 
Vanderbtlt,  "The  piiblir  be  damned  '   I  would 
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TaOfiit  tJiat  educational  establishment  spokes- 
nwa  irould  not  get  themselves  in  the  position 
of  saying — or  whispering — "the  students  be 
damned' 

The  Senate  has  not  been  convinced  In  the 
upcoming  con.'erenre,  we  will  tenaciously 
seek  tc  mstire  that  o  :r  proptised  right  to 
student  assistance  ren.alris  the  salient  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  approach  to  higher  edu- 
cation 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  joined  by 
the  Institutions  of  higher  education  through- 
out the  nation  We  seek  to  move  ahead  and 
make  manifes-t  in  lepislatlon  the  oft-repeated 
thesi.t  that  there  t>e  equality  in  education 
We  believe  that  this  Is  a  thesis  worth  fighting 
for;   we  sincerely  hope  yot;  will   loin  with  u.s 

Let  us  remerr.ber  that  the  true  national 
strength  and  wealth  of  a  nation  is  not  meas- 
ured by  the  numl>er  of  its  weapons  or  even  by 
its  cuiTent  cash  pofciticn  but  by  the  educa- 
tion and  health  c f  its  people  Th.s  is  a  theme 
on  which  I  believe  everyone  of  t;s  in  this 
room  can  join,  in  which  we  believe  m.  ft/r 
which  we  wUl  fight. 


POVERTY  PICTURE   IN  STATE   NOT 
PLEASANT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gordon 
Duenow.  editor  of  the  Little  falls  Daily 
Transcript,  in  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Con- 
gressional Di.stnct,  irecently  published  an 
editorial  about  the  poverty  picture  In 
Minnesota. 

Minnesota,  as  you  know,  is  not  a  back- 
uard  State  In  fact,  it  ranked  second  in 
the  quality  of  life,  of  all  the  50  Slates  I 
wa.s  surpn-sed  to  learn,  in  reading  Mr 
Diienow'.s  editorial  that  we  have  counties, 
mostly  rural,  which  list  34  4  percent  of 
their  families  below  the  poverty  level. 

Mr  Speaker  I  think  that  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  there  is  a  spread  in  poverty 
from  the  34  4  percent  in  a  rural  county 
to  only  5  6  percent  in  a  suburban  county 

In  order  tc  give  rise  to  increased  con- 
cern about  this  .•ntuation  among  my  col- 
leagues, I  insert  Editor  Duenow's  edi- 
torial in  the  Record: 

POVIETT      PlCTUU      IN      STATI      No7      PliASANT 

Minnesota  made  progress  in  its  fight 
agaii-LSt  poverty  during  the  1960s,  but  largely, 
poverty  remains  embedded  as  a  cancerous 
-sore  in  the  sides  of  many  communities 
TTils  is  the  a.<wesRment  of  Emlel  Owens  a 
University  of  Minnesota  visiting  professor  of 
agriciiiture  and  applied  economics  in  Min- 
nesota Science  a  magazine  published  by  the 
University  s  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 

We  suspect  that  the  professor  s  a&sessment 
may  be  shocking  to  some 

Just  as  shocking  is  his  statement  that  •over 
13  per  cent  of  Minnesota's  more  than  one 
minion  families  have  something  in  ocmmon 
today:  They  are  living  In  poverty  "  He  points 
out  that  this  constitutes  22  per  cent  of  the 
state's  papulation  which  lives  at  the  poverry 
line  establkstaed  In  1970  by  the  OflJce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity 

Owens  states  that  the  number  of  pov- 
erty famlllee  by  county  ranges  from  a  low 
of  5  fl  per  cent  of  families  in  the  suburban 
county  of  Anoka  to  a  high  of  S4  4  per  cent 
In  tb«  rural,  sparaely  populated  Mahnomen 
county  In  H>«e  an  average  of  1.816  poverty 
families  resMed  In  each  ot  the  87  eonnttes 
of    the   state     he    said     In    1965    rural    areas 
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claimed  368,000  Individuals  living  In  pof- 
erty.  or  67  7  per  cent  of  the  8t»t«»  poor. 

MinnesoU's  poor  fit  this  slerotyp«,  Ow«as 
said  "Picture  someone  with  limited  edu- 
cation and  poor  health  He  may  be  a  fam 
laborer  or  an  operator  of  a  small  farm.  Be 
either  Uvea  on  the  farm  or  has  migrated 
ui  au  urban  center  Make  him  a  minority 
member — chances  are  he  is  among  the  stataTs 
poor  If  this  Is  a  woman  living  under  slmll»r 
cirvumstancea.  plu»  heading  a  household  Of 
dependent  children  with  no  adult  male  pres- 
ent  regularly,   almost   surely   slie   is   poor   ' 

He  mentioned  that  "contrary  to  what  ma«y 
people  believe,  MlnnesoU  »  urban  and  ruml 
poor  are  not  In  that  condition  primarily  be- 
cause of  Ignorance  or  Indifference  Being  poor 
Is  often  the  by-product  of  communliy  aad 
working  conditions  over  which  the  lndlvldi»! 
has  little  control.  The  poor,  then,  find  them- 
selves trapped,  both  within  themselves  a»d 
by  external  clrcumstance.i  that  grip  thatn 
firmly  In  the  Jaws  of  poverty  " 

While  Owens  .said  the  roots  of  poverty  In 
Minnesota  are  complex  he  particularly  men- 
tioned that  In  rural  Minnesota  the  sm»ll 
farmer  can  no  longer  compete  with  or  bre»k 
Into  the  present  agrtrultuml  prcxluctlon  frje- 
tem  which  demand.s  larger  acreages,  greater 
technology,  more  efBclency  and  leaa  labor. 

This  certainly  i.nnt  a  pretty  picture  aad 
undoubtedly  the  facts  he  cites  also  could 
apply  to  most  other  states 


NATO  SPEECH  BY  GEN  A  J  GOOD- 
PASTER  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAJ^ 
LEGION 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA  , 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATtS 
Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr,  THURMOND  Mr,  President.  Gen. 
A.  J  Gocxlpastfr,  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander in  Europe,  recently  addressed 
the  American  Legion  National  Conven- 
tion in  Houston   Tex, 

In  his  address,  on  S<'ptember  2,  1971, 
he  spoke  of  the  imporiance  of  NATO  aad 
the  changing  balance  of  power  betwe«ii 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 

These  remarks  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  those  who  favor  a  unllater»l 
withdrawal  of  US.  forces  in  Europe  Gen- 
eral G<xxlpaster  has  answered  advocates 
of  this  policy  quite  well  He  has  aljo 
made  the  point  that  moving  these  troops 
back  to  the  continental  Unlt*^d  States 
will  not  bring  about  any  significant  mone- 
tary savings 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unaniinou.s  con- 
sent that  the  spt*ech  be  pniiled  In  the 
Extensions  of  Reniark-s 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoh), 
as  follows 

Am   Addkess   bit   Ocn.   A.   J.   GooDPAsm 

Vlr  chairman  and  fellow  veterans  It  Is 
a  deep  pleasure  to  be  liere  and  to  renew  ««- 
soclatuiiis  with  former  comrades-in-arms  wbo 
have  served  our  country  in  putt  moments  of 
peril. 

Beyond  this  u  Is  a  special  pleiuiure  and  a 
^jrlzed  opportunity  to  discuss  NATO -key- 
stone of  American  security  -and  the  im 
(orces  in  Europe  with  thu  American  L^gteu 
Convention  here  today 

I  believe  NATO  and  our  NATO  Allies  we 
aiiU  wtU  remain  of  crucutl  importance  to 
the  future  of  the  United  States  and  Uie 
United  State*  is  and  wtll  remuln  ut  cructel 
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Importance   to   the  NATO  Alliance  and  the 
future  of  our  NATO  Allies. 

I  welcome  the  chance  to  talk  of  this  today 
because  there  are  pressures  and  moves  afoot 
at  this  moment  that  threaten  the  successful 
posture  of  defense  that  we  have  built  there 
And  I  welcome  the  meeting  with  Legion- 
naires because  by  your  experience  and  mature 
understaridlng  of  these  Issues,  your  sense 
of  responsibility,  your  dedication  and  patriot- 
ism, you  are  outstandingly  qualified  to  Join 
effectively  In  the  task  of  security  for  the 
TO'.s. 

We  are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  meet  here. 
In  ^exiu^  For  Texas  Is  not  Just  a  place:  It  is 
Hilso,  as  we  know,  a  state  of  mind  -  and  a 
strong  and  hearty  stale  of  mind.  It  Ls  where. 
as  the  sa.vlng  gt>es.  men  are  men.  and  women 
are  glad  of  It 

And  I  will  report  on  our  American  forces 
in  Europe  becau.se  they  are  vital  to  the  svic- 
cess  of  oi.r  security  mission,  because  they  are 
your  sons,  brothers  and  nephews,  and  because 
yoti  will  want  to  hear  a  lirblliand  report  on 
their  condition. 

Just  six  days  ago.  I  completed  my  latest 
round  of  visits  In  Europe  and  Uie  Mediter- 
ranean area  to  the  units  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  I 
met  and  -alked  wltii  men  In  ranks,  with  jun- 
ior officers  and  NCOs.  with  commanders  and 
their  staffs  of  all  services  at  all  echelons.  I 
can  tell  you  that  these  are  fine  units — none 
finer  in  the  world  today  manned  by  serv- 
icemen deeply  conscious  of  the  Job  they  have 
to  do,  hard  at  work  on  the  Utsk-s  and  the 
problems  that  confront  them  Ajid  when  I 
speak  of  servicemen.  I  am  referring  and 
win  always  be  referring  to  our  fine  service- 
women  there  as  well  I  will  report  in  more 
detail  on  this  whole  subject  later,  but  I  will 
tell  you  now  that  what  these  dedicated  Amer- 
icans are  doing  there-  and  doing  In  a  way 
la  which  they  and  you  can  take  great  pride — 
Is  lndlspen.sable  to  the  peace  and  the  security 
that  ihey   you,  all  of  u.s  enjoy 

When  we  begin  to  speak  of  NATO,  the 
first  thing  we  should  do  Is  recognize  that 
It  lias  t)een  a  great  success.  That  Is  Its  great 
achievement  but  that,  as  we  shall  see.  Is 
likewl.se    one    of    Its    great    problems 

First,  as  to  lis  success  as  General  l.emnlt- 
zer,  my  predecessor,  untiringly  emphasizes, 
In  NATOs  twenty  years  there  ha,s  been  no 
war  In  Europe,  no  NATO  territory  has  been 
lost,  and  no  NATO  country  has  lost  Its 
freedom  and  Independence,  If  we  refiect 
only  for  a  moment  on  these  simple  facts, 
I  think  we  can  agree  that  Its  success  Is 
Indisputable, 

But  what  are  the  problems  of  success? 
Well,  my  frlend.s,  they  are  familiar  ones — 
complacency,  let-down,  lack  of  vigilance,  an 
easy  assumrtlo"  t'»a'  NATO's  benefits — 
stabiiuy  and  peace  In  Europe,  confidence 
and  freedom  from  fear — are  now  somehow 
automatic,  that  we  can  have  the  benefits  of 
NATO  w.lhout  making  the  efforts  that  pro- 
duce them  But  let  me  say  at  once  that 
If  we  are  to  have  problems  In  NATO,  I  would 
far  rather  that  we  have  the  problems  at 
success  than  the  problems  of  failure,  with 
all  the  dangers  to  peace  and  freedom  that 
failure    would    bring 

Sometimes  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  one 
of  the  problems  of  success  comes  from  those 
on  the  .American  scene  U)day  who,  appar- 
ently, simply  cannot  stand  the  sight  of 
success  -who  are  only  happy  when  they  can 
rr!tii-!/e  or  unpugn  often  with  tlie  thought 
that  by  aellttllng  others  they  elevate  theni- 
»elves  B  it  this  all-too-iiuman  trait.  If  wide- 
ly Indulged  in  serious  matlern  of  this  kind, 
could  be  destructive  and  defeallsi  We  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  become  people  who 
have  lo«-.  the  will  to  win — a  nation  of  coni- 
pulKlve  I'wers — which  would  be  the  inevita- 
ble resut  Such  U  neither  in  our  national 
character  nor  In  our  national  Interest, 
We  meet    at    a   tune   when   many   problem* 
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compete  for  public  and  governmental  atten- 
tion ,  when  there  Ls  an  accelerated  tempo 
of  change  In  the  world  about  us.  Many  of 
the  problems  we  face  are  Indeed  military, 
such  as  force  levels,  weapons  modernization 
and  military  planning — and  often  they  are 
highly  complex,  and  tieset  with  many  un- 
knowns, though  they  must  neverthele.'w  be 
faced,  and  decisions  and  actions  must  be 
taken  But  many  of  the  most  gripping  prob- 
lems are  non-mlUtary.  and  sometimes  they 
press  us  In  directions  opposite  to  the  needs 
of  defense. 

Here  at  home  we  see  the  problems  In  In- 
flation and  unemployment  foreign  Imports, 
the  crisis  of  the  cities,  pollution,  crime,  drug 
abuse,  racial  unrest,  social  discord  over  the 
Vietnam  War  and  other  issues,  a  kind  of 
"accentuation  of  the  negative  "  In  tlie  public 
Information  media  and  elsewhere,  and  vio- 
lence In  many  forms  Frequently  the  con- 
cern over  these  probleiius  seems  to  express 
Itself  In  antagonism  to  things  and  people 
military. 

Those  of  us  who  have  seen  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  this  or  something  like  It  m  the  pai^i.  while 
deeply  ccnioerned.  can  trust  that  once  more 
It  will  pass  However,  for  the  young  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  on  whom  our  services 
depend  today — and  who  must  be  the  leaders 
tomorrow — antl -military  attitudes  of  this 
kind  are  deeply  disturbing  They  are  causing 
the  loss  of  men  we  sorely  need  and  could 
affect  In  serious  ways  tlie  morale  of  our 
Armed  Forces  In  this  respect,  I  am  remind- 
ed of  what  General  George  Marshall  once 
said:  A  soldier's  heart,  a  soldiers  spirit,  a 
s<3ldler's  soul  are  everything.  Unless  the 
soldier's  soul  sustains  him,  he  cannot  t)e 
relied  on,  and  he  will  fall  himself,  his  com- 
mander and  his  country  In  the  end."  Attacks 
on  the  military  are  not  the  way  to  suBtAln 
the  soul  of  the  soldier. 

It  would  be  tragic  Indeed  If  In  preoccupa- 
tion with  our  Internal  problems — serious  as 
they  certainly  are — we  were  to  cast  away  our 
security,  whether  through  neglect  or  willful 
opposition.  It  Is  essential  that  work  go  for- 
ward on  solutions  to  the  difficult  and  Im- 
portant domestic  problems  But  it  will  not 
solve  them  If  NATO — the  keystone  of  Ameri- 
can security — Is  destroyed  or  should  fall  In 
Its  mission  of  preventing  war  and  protecting 
the  freedom  and  safety  of  our  people  For 
our  national  security  remains  an  Indlspen.s- 
able  umbrella  under  which  durable  solutions 
to  our  national  problems  can  be  searched  for 
and  constructed. 

And  It  NATO  should  falter  or  fall.  thU 
change  In  Itself  would  aggravate  and  multiply 
the  problenus  that  would  press  in  upon  us.  It 
would  mean  a  Western  Europe,  Indeed  a  whole 
free  world,  fragmented,  set  at  cross-purposes 
exposed  to  renewed  threat  from  outside.  But 
If  NATO  remains  strong,  as  I  believe  It  can 
and  should.  It  will  continue  to  provide  the 
platform  of  stability,  security  and  solidarity 
from  which  the  West  can  work  for  domestic 
and  International  solutions  to  many  of  the 
problems  which  beset  our  nations  today. 

The  military  Instrument  that  provides  the 
shield  of  .security  for  NATO  In  Europe  was 
first  formed  by  General  Elsenhower  twenty 
years  ago  He  activated  SHAPE-  his  head- 
quarters -  and  the  allied  command  In  Europe 
on  April  2  1951,  In  Paris  France  This  was 
a  new  kind  of  military  command  created  In 
t!:ne  of  peace  to  prevent  war  and  to  keep 
pence  secure  for  the  free  peoples  it  serves  Tlie 
nietnorles  of  that  day  hold  a  particular  slgnlf- 
Kance  for  me,  for  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  «  staff  officer  at  that  time  under  Gen- 
eral Elheiihower,  and  in  fact  one  of  my  spe- 
cific duties  was  the  preparation  of  the  activa- 
tion order  that  he  signed 

Many  of  you  will  recall  how  low  was  otir 
strength  then  how  apprehensive  we  were 

of  our  future  as  free  peoples  Under  the 
threatening  clouds  of  le.-SO  and  1951  many 
doubts  attended  the  launching  of  this  ven- 
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ture  in  collective  security  Many  wondered 
not  so  much  whether  there  would  be  war  as 
when  and  how  It  would  start 

But  In  addition  to  despair  and  resigna- 
tion, there  was  opposition  to  what  needed  to 
be  done.  General  ELsenhower.  in  word.s  that 
have  meaning  ft^r  us  today,  reported  that 
"strong  voices  could  be  heard  In  America, 
disputing  the  NATO  concept  of  collective 
security  and  opixislng  further  reinforcements 
of  the  European  area,  '  and  that  "the  doubts 
of  the  European  peoples  gave  birth  to  the 
false  but  glittering  doctrine  of  neutralism  " 
We  are  by  no  means  free  today  of  the  dan- 
gers of  a  new  isolationism  In  America  -or  a 
new  neutralism  in  Europe,  Gometlmes  called 
■  Flnlandlzatlon." 

Hard  military  facts  of  life  shaped  the  In- 
tsmallonal  structures  that  were  established 
then  and  still  exist  today 

You  wlU  remember  the  war-torn  state  of 
Europe  and  how  Soviet  political  pressures, 
backed  by  the  presence  of  the  Red  Army — 
still  at  wartime  strength  -resulted  m  Sf.vlet 
domination  of  Albania  Rumania,  Bulgaria. 
Eastern  Germany,  Poland  and  Hungary 
Those  countries,  with  a  population  of  about 
87  million  non-Russl&n  people,  were  brought 
under  Soviet  control. 

At  the  same  time,  communist  pressures 
were  being  applied  directly  or  Indirectly  In 
other  pATts  of  the  world — in  Northern  Iran, 
In  Turkey,  in  Greece,  In  Indochina,  In 
Malaya,  In  Burma,  and  in  the  Philippines. 

But  it  was  the  communist  coup  d'etat  In 
Czechoslovakia  In  1048  and  the  Soviet  block- 
ade of  BerUn  late  that  same  year  that  served 
as  a  shock  to  the  Western  world,  which  had 
looked  forward  to  peace  and  conciliation,  and 
instead  found  Itself  facing  power  and 
conspiracy. 

And  In  1950  the  North  Korean  Invasion  of 
South  Korea  again  alerted  the  Western  world 
to  communist  aggression.  It  was  then  that 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  decided  that  an 
"integrated  force  under  a  centralized  com- 
mand, adequate  to  deter  aggression  and  to 
insure  the  defense  of  Western  Europe,  was  to 
be  created  and  placed  under  a  Supreme  Com- 
mander to  be  appointed  by  NATO." 

In  late  December,  1950,  General  Elsen- 
hower was  Invited  to  .serve  as  the  first  Su- 
preme Commander,  and  he  Immediately  ac- 
cepted tlie  appointment. 

In  the  strenuous  days  that  followed.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower — by  his  Inspiring  leadership, 
building  on  his  wartime  success  in  Interna- 
tional military  organization,  and  by  his  un- 
stinting effort  transformed  the  state  of 
morale  In  Europe. 

National  military  force  contingents  were 
quickly  organised  into  a  collective  defense 
force.  A  command  structure  wa.s  created  with 
Integrated  International  headquarters  dedi- 
cated to  the  prevention  of  war  Unified  plans 
for  coordinated  defense  were  prepared  Train- 
ing was  accelerated,  and  the  buildup  of  stocks 
of  supply  carried  forward  A  commonly-fi- 
nanced "Infrastructure"  cf  airbases  signal 
communications,  pipelines  and  other  facili- 
ties was  brought  Into  being  And  the  nations 
proceeded  rapidly  to  strengthen  and  re-arm 
the  forces  they  provided.  TTie  NATO  nations, 
working  together  In  a  spirit  of  solidarity  and 
cooperation,  achieved--ln  words  he  often 
used — a  result  which,  If  they  had  acted  sepa- 
rately, would  have  been  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  or  of  all 

NATO  has  been  a  remarkable  association — 
perhaps  unique  In  history-  in  which  fifteen 
nations,  recognlKing  their  community  of  In- 
terests, have  Juli.ed  their  effort  In  a  common 
cause — a  cause  that  is  nothing  less  than  Uie 
freedom,  the  security  and  the  system  of  life 
of  the  Western  world. 

The  military  capabilities  of  tlie  Alliance  as 
we  know  it  today  include  conventional,  tac- 
tical nuclear  and  strategic  nuclear  elements 
In  carefully  coordinated  combination.  The 
span  of  the  collective  force  extends  from  the 
North  Cape  of  Norway  on  the  North,  thrc-ugh 
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Central  Europe,  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Turkey  on  the  East  It  t>egliis  with  the  forces 
deployed  along  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  extends 
back  through  rank  upon  rank  of  land  sea  and 
air  forces  of  all  kinds  of  major  combat  units 
that  would  man  the  main  battle  positions 
deployed  air  and  naval  forces  in  high  states 
of  readiness,  reinforcing  ground  fcrmations 
and  reserve  forces  as  well  as  air  and  navai 
augmentation  forces  that  would  be  rapidly 
moved  forward  to  build  up  the  forward  com- 
l>at  strength. 

Behind  all  of  these,  linked  through  care- 
fully prepared  plans.  In  controlled  coordlna- 
t;>!i  in  c.^30  their  use  should  be  required, 
.stand  the  tactical  nuclear  units  and  the 
.strate'^lc  nuclear  forces. 

This  Is  a  powerful  force  for  deterrence  and 
defense,  and  It  is  an  effective  one.  It  serves 
four  broad  objectives. 

The  fii-st  IS  deterrence  of  war  In  today's 
world,  preventing  war  and  making  peace 
secure  must  be  the  paramount  route  by 
which  we  provide  for  the  safety  of  our  pieople 
while  ensuring  our  freedom.  By  any  calcula- 
tion, the  destrucliveness  of  war  and  the  risks 
of  nuclear  escalation  put  a  heavy  premium 
on  preventing  war.  whUe  still  maintaining 
our  freedom  and  territorial  Integrity.  This 
aJm — deterrence— guides  all  that  we  try  to  do. 

It  rests  upon  a  second  objective:  defense. 
For  deterrence  to  be  effective,  we  mu.st  make 
convincingly  clear  to  any  potential  aggressor 
that  the  peoples  of  the  Atlantic  Community 
have  the  will  and  means  to  defend  their  ter- 
ritories and  to  make  aggression  unprofluble. 
Thus,  both  as  the  Indispensable  underpinning 
to  deterrence  and  as  the  means  to  safeguard 
our  nations  If  deterrence  should  fall,  we  need 
strong  and  ready  defense  forces. 

I  Identify  as  a  third  objective  served  by 
NATOs  military  Instrument:  solidarity — col- 
lective action  and  unity  in  the  Alliance. 
Through  solidarity  the  NATO  nations  rise 
above  vhe  quarrels,  the  ancient  hatreds  and 
the  mutual  conflicts  of  the  past  which  have 
exhausted  them  and  twice  thU  century  have 
nearly  destroyed  them.  In  uniting  their  ef- 
forts for  the  collective  defense,  the  Allies 
work  together  rather  than  against  each  other, 
and  deny  to  any  enemy  the  opportunity  to 
take  the  nations  on  one  at  a  time,  or  to 
play  one  against  the  other 

A  fourth  and  final  objective  for  the  mili- 
tary instrument  of  NATX)  Is  detente— a  re- 
laxation of  tensions  To  endure  and  be  mean- 
ingful, detente  must  be  based  upon  reduc- 
ing and  removing  the  real  causes  of  ten- 
sion rather  than  merely  treating  the  symp- 
tomswhile  at  the  same  tim.e  preserving  the 
security,  the  Integrity,  and  the  values  of  our 
societies, 

T!ie  primary  cau.se  (  f  tensions  in  the  Euro- 
f)ean  area  i.s  the  capability  of  the  large  So- 
viet and  Warsaw  Pact  military  forces  which 
overhang  Western  Europe  By  holding  this 
force  In  check.  NArO's  military  capability, 
which  Is  entirely  defensive,  works  Icjr  true 
and  meaningful  detente  rather  than  against 
It.  as  is  sometimes  mistakenl\  assumed 

A  few  weeks  agt)  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  Soviet  armed  strength  -size  composition 
and  trends  bv  Professor  Jorh  Erlckson  was 
published  bv  the  K^?ya!  United  Services  In- 
stitute for  Defense  Studies  in  London  His 
disclosure  of  substantial  and  sustained  in- 
creases In  Soviet  forces  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  comment  and  surprise — ahlch  is  It- 
aelf  surprising  since  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  public  statements,  inciudlng  my  own. 
about  this  buildup.  In  each  of  the  last  five 
years — since  the  time  of  the  removal  of 
khrushchev,  as  Professor  Erlckson  p»olnta 
out  -the  Soviet  military  budget  has  In- 
creased In  re«U  terms 

And  these  forces  are  exercised  to  a  high 
state  of  readiness  Last  year,  major  Soviet 
training  exercises  demonstrated  their  capa- 
bilities on  the  land,  on  and  under  the  ae*. 
and  in  the  nlr  Exercise  OKEAN,  executed  on 
a  gl' bal  ba.sis    «,«,•<  t  tit-  '.,>rfe8t  naval  exercise 
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ever  conducted  bv  anv  Navv  In  the  world 
lAte  last  fall  ExercU-e  COMRADES-IN-.ARM.= 
in  East  Germany  was  the  largest  Warsaw  Pact 
exercise  of  its  kind  since  World  War  II  in 
Central  Europe  Just  last  month  Warsa» 
Pact  forces  in  Exercise  OPAL  71  in  Hungary 
practiced  military  operations  to  Increase 
cambjit  proficiency. 

The  emjwth  of  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  of- 
fensive and  defensive  capabilities  Is  progres- 
sively changing  the  strategic  balance  In  a  di- 
rection adverse  to  the  West  The  continuing 
production  and  deployment  of  Soviet  mis- 
siles, together  with  their  exp>andlug  research, 
development  and  test  programs,  constitute. 
In  mlliury  terms,  a  threat  of  massive  pro- 
portions. We  still  possess  on  our  side  a  devas- 
tating strategic  nuclear  capability  thit  could 
be  used  In  retaliation,  but  the  rising  trend 
of  Soviet  strength  makes  it  all  the  more  nec- 
essary that  we  do.  in  fact,  keep  up  our  con- 
ventional strength,  as  well,  of  course,  as  oui 
nuclear  capabilities. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  ground  forces  substanti- 
ally outnumber  NATO  forces  m  terms  of  di- 
visions, firepower  and  manpower  The  War- 
saw Pact  has  twice  as  many,  divisions  as 
NATO  in  the  Central  Region  of  Allied  Com- 
mand Europe,  Through  the  introduction  of 
Improved  weapons  systems  and  continuous 
modernization,  giving  them  highly  Increased 
firepower,  these  Warsaw  Pact  forces  are  In- 
tensively trained,  and  positioned  well  for- 
ward In  Eastern  and  Central  E^urope  Their 
tank  forces  outnumber  the  tank  forces  of 
the  Allied  Command  by  a  rauo  of  thre-  to 
one.  Soviet  mobility  and  discipline  were  con- 
vincingly demonstrated  Just  three  years  ago 
by  the  rutbiess  but  highly  efficient  use  of 
nutny  of  these  same  divisions  against  Czecho- 
slovakia—their  Warsaw  Pact  Ally.  And  as  a 
consequence  of  that  tragic  episode,  there 
are  today  more  Soviet  divisions  stationed 
closer  to  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Germany  than 
prior  to  the  action  against  Czechoslovakia 
in  1968. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  Air  Forces  In  Europe 
have  twice  as  many  combat  aircraft  as  NATX>. 
Not  only  are  they  quantitatively  suf>enor 
with  respect  to  aircraft,  but  they  have  more 
airfields,  more  shelters  better  command  and 
control  facilities,  and  considerably  more  anti- 
aircraft defenses  Nearer  t)-pcs  of  high-per- 
formance aircraft  have  been  Introduced  by 
the  Soviets  into  all  Warsaw  I»act  Air  Forces. 

The  expansion  of  Soviet  maritime  power 
IS  a  matter  of  particular  concern.  The  Soviet 
Navy  is  the  second  largest  fleet  in  the  world 
Only  one  percent  of  her  combat  vessels  are 
more  than  t*-enty  years  old  TTiis  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  growing  obsolescence  of 
several  NATO  navies.  The  Soviet  submarine 
fleet  is  now  the  largest  in  the  world  It  could 
in  the  event  of  war  severely  threaten  Allied 
Command  Europe  s  sea  lines  oj  communica- 
tions with  Canada  and  the  United  States 
from  the  very  outset  The  threat  tc  sea  lines 
of  communications  exis.s  also  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  which,  for  the  shipment  cf  oil 
as  well  as  other  commodities  is  of  great  stra- 
tegic impt>rlance  to  our  .Alliance 

-A  special  note  should  be  made  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  South«Ti 
fiank  of  NATO  liie  number  of  Sovnei  war- 
siiips.  deployed  in  the  Med.terranean  has  con- 
tinuously incre«sed  in  the  last  several  years 
Their  overall  activity  increased  from  six 
hundred  operating  days  in  19*4  to  seven- 
teen thousand  operating  days  last  vear 

Along  with  increased  deployments  in  the 
Mediterranean  there  has  been  increased  So- 
viet activity,  as  you  well  know,  all  along  the 
North  African  and  Middle  East  hltorai.  This 
Soviet  preaence — in  the  air,  on  the  aea  and 
ground — is  in  an  area  marked  by  instabiUty 
and  deeply  rooted  discord  It  U  clear  that  a 
substantial  posiuon  of  Allied  defeosive 
.strength  will  remain  eaaenual  in  that  area. 
if  Allied  int«r«6ta.  inclndlng  American  in- 
lereats.  are  to  be  aaieguarded 

Tbase  are  .<«aine  of  the  eletneau  of  U»e  pat- 
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tern  of  Soviet  military  stren(?th  and  activity. 
They  are  on  the  move  m  many  areas,  par- 
ticularly where  they  see  or  sense  weakneas. 
confusion  and  conflict  There  In  a  steady 
trend  of  expansion,  wldenetl  deployments  aad 
increasing  presence  in  new  strategic  areas  of 
the  world.  Together  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces 
constitute  a  concentration  of  military  power 
that  i^oea  far  beyond  anything  the  world  h»s 
ever  previously  seen  It  is  a  force  that  fax 
exceeds  the  reasonable  requirements  soltiy 
lor  defense  It  places  stress  on  offensive  15)- 
eratiuns  as  evidenced  by  the  emphasis  glvtn 
to  armored  flrepower  and  mobility.  IncludiBg 
the  mobiUty  of  Its  tactical  air  forces. 

Because  NATO  la  a  defensive  Alliance,  the 
Warsaw  Pact  has  the  advantage  of  the  ini- 
tiative. Should  they  so  decide,  they  could 
chooBe  the  time,  place,  mode  and  weight  of 
attack  against  us. 

In  addition,  they  hold  Important  geo- 
graphic advantages.  Theirs  Is  a  geographic 
position  with  great  depth,  whereas  ours  la  a 
rlmland,  extended  In  width,  but  quite  shal- 
low in  depth,  broken  by  internal  water  and 
neutral  nation  barriers. 

It  is  the  reality  of  this  Soviet  and  Ww- 
saw  Pact  military  strength  which  NATO 
must  face  and  hold   In  check  and  balance. 

In  countering  the  forces  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  Allied  Command  Europe  relies  heavily 
on  the  contribution  made  by  the  US  foroes 
In  Europe  There  are,  I  believe,  three  propoal- 
tlons  that  are  basic  to  United  States  security 
Interests  in  this  regard. 

The  first  proposition  lit  that  NATO,  or 
something  tike  It.  Is  essential  to  the  security 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  Just  as  I  be- 
lieve It  is  to  the  security  Interests  of  every 
other  member  nation  of  NATO.  Without 
NATO,  the  West  would  lie  exposed  to  Soviet 
pressure,  and  to  Soviet  eflforts  to  pick  off 
countries  one  by  one. 

The  second  propKwltion  Is  that  a  substan- 
tial collective  forces  Is  essential  to  a  viable 
NATO  and  therefore  to  United  States  secu- 
rity. If  this  collective  force  which  exists  to- 
day were  to  disintegrate.  I  do  not  believe  that 
It  could  be  reconstituted.  It  was  constituted 
under  unusual  conditions  In  the  early  1950'8 
and  under  a  leader — General  Elsenhower — 
uniquely  qualihed  to  Inspire  and  organize  It, 
whose  like  we  shall  not  see  again  Once  lost, 
it  would  not  b«  possible  to  put  NATO  back 
together  again. 

The  third  proposition  Is  that  a  balanced 
American  military  force  contribution  in  place 
in  the  European  area,  not  substantially  less 
than  we  have  there  today.  Is  essential  to  the 
continued  existence  of  a  strong  collective 
force,  therefore,  to  the  crvntlnued  effective- 
ness and  viability  of  NATO,  and  therefore,  to 
the  security  interents  of  the  United  State« 

The.se  three  pTOpoeitlon.i.  In  my  Judgment, 
will  be  as  valid  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come  a.s  they  are  tAiday.  for  the  threat  which 
the  NATO  forces  have  to  hold  In  check  has 
not  diminished  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  8<'jvlet  mili- 
tary capabilities  continue  to  Increase. 

It  costs  us  three  billion  dollars  a  year  to 
support  the  US  forces  that  are  located  In 
the  European  area  This  figure  Includes  pay, 
operations  and  maintenance,  construction — 
everything.  In  fact,  but  major  re-equipment 
when  that  occurs.  There  are  two  or  three 
other  figures  that  help  to  put  these  costs  In 
perspective  The  first  is  that  these,  phis  the 
forces  In  the  United  States  that  would  be 
employed  in  the  NATO  area  In  case  of  com- 
munist attack,  cost  some  fourteen  billion 
dollars  I  stress  this  point  because  statements 
are  sometimes  ntade  Indicating  our  forces 
in  Europe  cost  fourteen  billion  dollars  a  year 
This  Is  Incorrect — by  a  factor  of  nearly  Ave. 
The  next  figure  of  Interest  Is  what  our  AlUee 
are  paying  for  defense  Their  military  expend- 
itures are  running  some  twenty-five  billion 
dollars  a  year  This  Is  about  eight  time*  the 
costs  of  the  forces  the  U  8  maintains  in  th« 
European  area,  more  than  twice  the  coats  ot 
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the  total  forces  and  support  the  U.S.  pro- 
vides in  the  U  8.  to  resist  a  Warsaw  Pact  at- 
tack in  the  European  and  Atlantic  areas, 
and  about  one-third  of  the  total  US  defense 
effect,  worldwide.  Including  our  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  of  all  klnd.s. 

Balnnce  of  payments  oost.s  are  another  ele- 
ment m  the  troop  deployment  problem  but 
here,  through  European  purchases  and  other 
special  prf)gram3.  It  ha.s  been  possible  so  far 
to  "offse;"  a  very  large  part  of  this  Impact. 

When  proposal?;  are  made  to  pull  US.  forces 
out  of  Europe  we  lU'e  talking  about  cutting 
down  the  three  billion  dollar  commitment  per 
year  But  It  .should  be  realized  that  the  finan- 
cial cost  of  maintaining  these  forces  If  they 
are  simply  moved  back  home  instead  of  be- 
ing kept  In  Europe  would  tje  no  less,  and  In 
fact  somewhat  higher  than  it  Is  now  It  would 
be  necessary  to  maintain  extra  sets  of  heavy 
eqtilpment  such  ai  tanks  and  artillery  in  Eu- 
rope, If  we  were  to  have  the  capability  of 
moving  these  forces  back  qiiickly  and  put- 
tint?  them  In  operation  In  case  of  emergency. 
And  we  would  pay  the  cxsi.s  aK.soclated  with 
annual  tran.sport  of  these  forces  to  Europe, 
followed  by  exercise  and  maneuver  on  the 
continent  to  give  them  the  very  essential  Eu- 
ropean   familiarization   and   training. 

When  in  1951  the  four  additional  US  divi- 
sions were  brought  to  Europe  to  help  form 
NATO,  they  put  the  glue  into  NATO.  I  think 
that  Is  still  true. 

What  many  people  may  not  know  is  that 
American  forces  in  Europe  have  already  been 
substantially  reduced  In  the  past  ten  years. 
Since  1961  more  than  one-fourth — more  than 
one  htindred  thotisand  of  the  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe  have  been  returned  to  the  United 
States  We  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
further  reductions  would  seriously  impair 
our  deterrent  and  defensive  posture. 

Western  Etirope.  with  its  great  economic, 
cultural.  Intellectual  and  human  and  mate- 
rial resources  have  always  had  close  tradi- 
tional ties  with  the  United  States. 

Twice  In  this  twentieth  century.  American 
Presidents  and  American  Congresses  have 
had  to  recognize  that  the  security  of  Europe 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Twice  the  U.S.  has  sent  expeditionary  forces 
to  Europe  to  restore  the  military  and  politi- 
cal balance:  and  the  price  has  been  a  big 
one.  The  premium  that  the  American  tax- 
payer pays  today  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
security,  so  expensively  restore^'when  vio- 
lated In  the  past.  Is,  low  coR>cl^surance  for 
something  we  treas\ir^«»-4»ff hly  We  Ameri- 
cans and  our  NATO  Allies  cannot  afford  to 
further  reduce  our  already  limited  forces 
unless  and  until  reciprocal  and  mutual  force 
reduclloi.s  are  made  by  our  potential  adver- 
saries .  .  or  until  Free  Europe,  united  In  the 
European  Economic  Community  can  muster 
greater  strength  to  take  up  additional  parts 
of  the  collective  sectirlty  burden  But  until 
that  time,  let  every  American  understand 
that  the  three  hundred  thousand  US.  sol- 
diers, saliors.  airmen  and  Marines  stationed 
in  Europe  play  a  role  which  is  of  critical  Im- 
portance In  maintaining  and  strengthening 
peace  and  Is  therefore  strongly  in  our  en- 
lightened national  self-Interest. 

I  told  you  at  the  outset  that  I  would  re- 
port to  you  on  the  status  of  US  forces  In 
Europe  In  my  visits  to  the  Sixth  Fleet  In 
the  Mediterranean,  to  the  US  Army  In  Ger- 
many and  to  the  US  Air  Force  tinlts  In  Ger- 
many and  England.  I  have  been  encouraged 
anew  to  see  the  effective  performance  of 
duties  and  In  my  talks  with  soldiers   sail- 

ors airmen  and  Marines.  I  have  seen  no  loss 
of  spirit  or  surrender  to  discouragement  In- 
stead I  have  seen  responsible  self-respecting 
young  Americans  going  about  their  Jobs  .  ,  . 
and  I  have  heard  realistic  assessments  from 
commanders  on  the  combat  capabilities  and 
the  needs  of  their  units.  TTiose  forces 
present.  In  the  familiar  American  term  onoe 
used  by  George  Washington,  a  respectable 
posture  of  defense. 
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This  is  not  to  fall  to  recognize  that  many 
things  are  far  from  rosy  Over  the  past  years, 
when  priority  of  support  was  given — rightly 
BO  far  as  I  am  concerned — to  the  needs  of 
our  lighting  men  In  Vietnam  levels  of  equip- 
ment, supplies,  maintenance,  manning  and 
facilities  support  suffered  in  Europe  in  al! 
services — in  some  cases  very  seriously.  Re- 
cently we  have  gone  through  a  very  serious 
shortage  In  some  categories  of  combat  per- 
sonnel, from  which  we  are  jtist  now  recover- 
ing And  we  are  experiencing  problems  In  the 
command  which  parallel  those  In  our  society 
at  home  Three  of  them  are  drug  abuse,  racial 
unrest,  and  discipline,  which  Is  closely  linked 
to  morale.  We  recognize  them  and  are  hard 
at   work  on  them 

With  respect  to  drug  abuse,  we  have  com- 
prehensive. Intensive  programs  underway 
but  neither  my  commanders  nor  I  can  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  degree  of  control  over  the 
problem  we  have  yet  attained  We  believe  our 
program  Is  sound  It  has  several  phases  Inter- 
nal to  the  command,  starting  with  education 
of  both  the  younger  members  of  the  service 
and  the  more  senior  personnel — both  officers 
and  non-commlssloned  officers — on  the  dan- 
gers and  the  nature  of  the  drug  problem 
Much  remains  to  be  done  In  this  phase 

A  second  phase  Is  enforcement  of  the  law 
to  curtail  drug  traffic  particularly  going  after 
the  pushers  A  further  phase  is  Identification 
and  rehabilitation  of  addicts  Including  a 
policy  of  immunity  for  those  who  voluntarily 
enter  the  rehabilitation  program.  I  believe 
we  are  making  progress  but  there  are  no 
grounds  for  complacency.  Finally,  we 
strongly  welcome,  cooperate  with  and  sup- 
port what  I  term  the  external  phases  of 
effort,  including  education  in  the  .society  at 
home  from  which  our  young  people  come,  and 
steps  to  cut  off  the  production,  manufacture 
and  movement  of  the  drugs  themselves,  par- 
ticularly the  hard  drugs. 

Now  In  the  racial  area.  I  believe  that  for  a 
long  time  we  In  the  military  service  have 
been  In  the  vanguard  In  providing  a  fair 
treatment  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  races 
In  our  services  Tills  Is  as  It  should  l>e,  for 
the  hazards  of  combat  know  no  color  bar, 
nor  does  the  mutual  dependence  of  man 
upon  on  the  battlefield.  But  the  picture  is 
not  perfect.  The  intensification  of  hostile  at- 
titudes has  not  by-passed  Europe,  and  there 
have  occurred  instances  of  unfair  practices 
that  give  fuel  to  such  feelings  Here  Xcxi  we 
have  serious  and  substantial  programs  un- 
derway In  the  Army,  for  example  Oeneral 
Polk  gave  strong  personal  leadership  while 
he  was  In  command,  with  beneficial  results, 
and  Oeneral  Davison,  his  successor  In  com- 
mand. Is  broadening  and  deepening  the  ef- 
fort We  are  continuing  vigorously  an  educa- 
tion program  and  working  to  build  and 
strengthen  a  decent  and  proper  relationship 
within  our  forces  We  recognize  that  some 
of  our  younger  men  bring  with  them  to 
Europe  a  generalized  sense  of  discrimination 
and  Injustice,  and  a  number  of  our  programs 
aim  to  move  from  the  realm  of  emotions  to 
practical  actions  that  will  remove  every  ves- 
tige of  racial  discrimination  that  we  can  find 
We  are  emphasizing  fair  treatment  for  all. 
the  need  to  be  sp>eclflc.  the  need  to  bring 
problems  In.  and  the  need  for  mutual  com- 
munication and  mutual  respect  I  can  as- 
sure you  we  will  continue  to  work  for  racial 
equality  and  racial  amity  In  the  United 
States  European  Command  I  believe  our  rec- 
ord on  this  score  in  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  is  a  good  one.  and  I  believe  It  can 
and  aliould  tie  better 

In  the  area  of  morale  and  discipline,  we 
well  recognize,  in  General  Marshall's  terms. 
that  we  are  dealing  with  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  Armed  Forces  We  are  intensively  con- 
cerned over  problems  In  this  area  As  our 
manf>ower  situation  Improves,  and  supply  and 
the  maintenance  of  barracks  are  improved, 
and  funds  are  provided  for  expanded  train- 
ing,  we   expect   to  see— and    believe   we   are 
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seeing — an  Improvement  In  morale  and  dis- 
cipline. In  this  connection,  may  I  say  that 
we  very  much  hope  we  will  not  loee  these 
gains  later  this  year  as  a  result  of  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  pass  a  renewed  draft  law  be- 
fore their  August  recess  The  lapse  con- 
cerns us  very  much,  for  it  is  already  putting 
a  "bubble"  In  the  manpower  pipeline  tliat 
will  reach  us  late  this  year,  and  It  will  be 
hard  if  not  iinposKlble  to  avoid  renewed  dam- 
age to  unit  strengtlis.  morale  and  discipline. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  approaching  our 
disciplinary  problems  through  emphasis 
upon  effective  leadership,  at  every  echelon 
of  supervision  and  command,  which  Legion- 
naires recognize.  I  am  sure,  ob  the  key  to 
military  success  This  includes,  as  always. 
concern  and  regard  for  our  men  and  open 
channels   of   commuiucatlon    with   them 

And  when  and  as  our  Ameruran  society  at 
home  recovers  Its  composure  and  gains  In  Its 
stability,  confidence  and  constructive  .spirit. 
we  expect  our  forces  to  benefit  h.s  well 

With  all  of  this,  the  main  message  I  would 
like  to  leave  with  you — loud  and  clear — Is 
that  the  structure  of  our  forces  has  retained 
Its  Integrity  and  its  military  effectiveness 
We  do  not  have  an  undisciplined  body  and 
we  do  not  intend  to  have  one  We  have  not 
compromised  our  standards  of  conduct  and 
the  qualiUeh  required  In  the  performance  of 
duty  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lapses  from 
Integrity,  especially  those  at  high  rank.s — en- 
listed and  officer — have  provided  further 
Impetus  to  our  efforts 

Before  leaving  this  point,  let  me  say  that 
anyone  who  says  our  forces  are  In  such  a 
shape  lliey  cannot  do  their  Job  and  should  be 
brought  home.  Is  ill-informed  and  lll-ad- 
vlsed.  The  U.S  force  on  the  European  con- 
tinent and  above  It.  and  on,  over  and  under 
watMV  around  It  la  one  of  fc>rmidable  power 
In  a  high  state  of  readiness,  capable  of  per- 
forming Its  wartime  missions  with  high  ef- 
fectlveuesa  and  reliability  The  dedicated 
men  and  women  of  all  our  services — working 
as  a  great  team—  are  hard  at  work  In  accom- 
plishing their  assigned  taslts  You  can  al!  be 
proud  of  the  American  units  that  man  the 
forward  defenses  in  Europe  They  are  a  credit 
to  the  United  States  They  are  quietly  and 
efficiently  perforn%ing  tasks  essential  to  our 
national  defense 

On  the  Allied  side,  programs  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  tlie  collective  force  and  its 
national  contingents  are  likewise  going  for- 
ward. Throughout  most  of  last  year,  search- 
ing studies  were  conducted  on  NATO's  de- 
fense tasks  In  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 
culminating  In  decisions  as  to  the  principal 
areas  in  which  force  improvements  should  be 
made.  At  the  same  time,  the  European  na- 
tions of  NATX>  were  meeting  on  a  so-called 
European  Defen.se  Improvement  Program 
whereby  they  would  take  further  improve- 
ment measures,  thereby  assuming  a  greater 
share  of  the  overall  military  burden  and 
effort. 

One  outcome  of  these  constructive  efforts 
was  the  decision  by  President  Nixon,  an- 
nounced at  the  NATO  meetings  last  Decem- 
ber, that  "we  have  agreed  that  NATO's  con- 
ventional forces  must  not  only  be  main- 
tained, but  in  certain  key  areas,  strength- 
ened. Given  a  similar  approach  by  our  Allies 
the  United  States  will  maintain  and  Improve 
Its  own  forces  In  Europe  and  will  not  reduce 
them  unless  there  Is  reciprocal  action  from 
our  adversaries  We  will  continue  to  talk  with 
our  NATO  allies  with  regard  to  how  we  can 
meet  our  responsibilities  together."  Subse- 
quently. In  hU  1971  Foreign  Policy  Report. 
President  Nixon  stated.  "In  maintaining  and 
improving  our  forces  In  Europe-^and  In  the 
seas  on  Europe's  flanks — we  are  doing  what  is 
necessary  to  encourage  our  Europtean  Allies 
to  take  up  a  greater  share  of  the  collective 
responsibility" 

For  the  Alliance  as  a  whole,  the  NATO 
meetings  resulted  in  the  commitment  of  the 
extra  increment   of  effort   by   the   European 
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Group  in  the  form  of  their  European  Defense 
Improvement  Plan,  ansovmtlng  to  an  addi- 
tional billion  dollars  of  effort  over  the  next 
five  years,  divided  evenly  between  funding  of 
certain  urgent  NATO  projects,  and  strength- 
ening of  their  own  forces.  And  the  NATO  na- 
tions. Including  the  United  States,  also  Iden- 
tified, as  areai  where  further  strengthening 
of  defense  is  needed,  such  areas  as — 

Strengthening  of  Allied  armor  and  anti- 
tank weaf)ons.  to  offset  the  heavy  prepon- 
derance the  Warsaw  Pact  holds: 

Improvements  in  our  air  posture,  includ- 
ing aircraft  shelters,  here,  using  the  special 
funding  provided  by  the  European  coun- 
tries, actual  construction  is  going  forward 
at  a  rapid  rate  With  the  lesson  l^efore  us 
of  the  lightnlng-qulck  destruction  of  the 
A.-Hb  air  lorces  by  the  Israelis  In  1967,  this 
remedial  action  Is  urgent: 

Next.  Improvement  In  NATO's  overaJl  marl- 
i:me  capabilities,  with  special  reference  to 
anti-submarine  forces,  to  meet  the  threat 
poeed  by  the  Soviet  Navy. 

Also.  Improvements  In  Allied  mobilization 
proceases  and  streamlining  of  reinforcement 
capabilities,  including  the  construction  of  re- 
ception facilities  to  utilize  our  C-6  and  other 
strategic  airlift  assets:   and 

Finally,  a  major  new  Integrated  system  of 
NATO  communications,  on  which  command 
and  control  are  crucially  dependent;  here 
too,  the  funding  provided  by  the  European 
countries  has  enabled  Initial  work  to  begin 
on  an  accelerated  basis. 

At  the  present  time,  these  statements  of 
improvements  needed  are  being  converted 
into  concrete  program  recommendations, 
specific  as  to  numbers  of  tanks,  anti-tank 
weapons,  new  aircraft  and  the  like  for  the 
nations  to  consider  and  to  fill.  Now  we  recog- 
nize that  It  Is  one  thing  to  acknowledge  a 
need,  and  something  else  to  provide  the 
money  to  meet  it.  but  the  nations  have  made 
serious  commitments  in  this  regard  As  action 
Is  taken  it  will  keep  NATO  modernized  and 
in  step  with  the  needs  of  the  1970's. 

E^arlicr  in  my  remarks  I  stated  that  it  Is 
the  large  military  force  that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  malntdlns  deployed  In  positions  to 
threaten  Western  Europe  that  NATO  must 
hold  In  check  and  counter.  This  means  that. 
In  logic,  if  the  Soviets  should  reduce  their 
forces — particularly  those  such  as  tank 
forces  and  air  forces  that  give  them  their 
greatest  offensive  capoblllty — it  should  be 
pcesible  for  NATO  to  make  some  correspond- 
ing reduction  In  Its  forces.  This  Is  the  basis 
for  NATO's  long-standing  offer  for  so-called 
"mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  "  It 
was  only  in  May  of  this  year  that  ttoe  Soviet 
leaders  finally  responded  to  the  iong-stand- 
mg  NATO  initiative 

My  own  view  on  this  subject  goes  back  a 
long  way.  and  it  p<irallels  the  view  General 
Norstad  held  some  fourteen  years  ago  when 
he  was  the  commander  in  the  position  I 
now  bold.  It  is  that  it  should  be  possible 
in  principle  to  find  some  lower  level  of  forces 
at  which  security  would  be  as  well  served 
lis  at  present  on  both  sides,  with  savings  in 
the  manpower  and  effort  committed. 

It  turns  out,  however,  that  converting  this 
principle  Into  practical  reality  is  a  highly 
complex  matter — Involving  fifteen  NATO  na- 
tions and  the  seven  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
with  the  many  variables  of  different  wec^xins 
systems.  Because  of  the  Inherent  advan- 
tages— or  asymmetries — that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  enjoys — I  mentioned  geography  and  the 
initiative  earlier — compensating  asymmetries 
for  NATO  would  be  needed.  Consider,  for 
example,  that  the  distance  from  Russia  to 
the  Iron  Curtain  is  only  one  eighth  of  the 
distance  from  the  United  St«.tes  to  tiie  Iron 
Curtain,  with  land  and  sea  transitions  Even 
flying  from  the  United  States  would  Involve 
major  logistic  problems  with  limited  recep- 
tl(ni  facilities  And  beyond  this  lies  the  whole 
difficult  problem  of  verification,  for  It  would 
be  dangerously  risky  to  make  any  reductions 
wltliout   assurance  that   the  other  side   had 
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Indeed  carried  out  reductions  TTiis  is  not  to 
say  the  t.a«k  is  Impoeslbie.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
promising  possibility,  but  It  will  be  dUBcult 
to  achieve. 

The  very  fact  that  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  are  a  promising  possibility 
is  a  strong  reason  for  the  US  not  to  make 
any  unilateral  force  reductions  The  Soviets 
would  have  little  incentive  to  reciprocate  If 
they  were  con\lnced  that  the  United  States, 
because  of  internal  pressures,  would  reduce 
Its  forces  in  any  case. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  few  brief  observa- 
tions. The  success  or  failure  of  NATO  can 
have  a  determining  Impact  on  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  related 
security  and  stability  not  only  of  ETurope 
and  the  Atlantic  area  but  of  the  world  as 
a  whole  For  those  of  us  who  serve  in  NATO, 
the  cliallenge  will  be  to  find  solutions  that 
help  NATO  continue  to  achieve  success  in 
the  future  as  It  ha5  in  the  past 

The  role  and  contribution  of  the  US 
forces,  at  their  present  level  are  indispensa- 
ble, and  win  remain  so  untU  Soviet  and  War- 
saw Pact  force  reductions — which  might  be 
part  of  a  mutual  reductions  plan — Ofuike  It 
possible,  and  safe,  to  reduce  forces  on  our 
side  As  Western  E^urope  Itself  becomes  more 
unified  and  musters  additional  strength,  "It 
may  be  possible  for  the  European  states  to 
assume  more  of  the  burden 

We  recognize  that  we  live  in  a  time  of 
challenge  even  opposition,  to  what  we  are 
doing,  when  many  problems  Ijesei  us  both 
within  the  military  and  without  But  the 
.solutions  to  these  problems  should  not  be 
sought  at  the  expense  of  our  nation's  de- 
fenses— rather  an  adeqviate  security  system 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  have  an  environment 
in  which  solutions  to  social  and  economic 
problems  can  Ije  found 

Many  of  the  Amerlcan.s  who  visit  us  in  our 
European  commands,  after  discussion  of 
these  Issues  ask  the  same  question:  What 
can  I  do''  I  know  vou  as  Legionnaires  have 
the  same  questions 

I  would  not  presume  even  to  attempt  to 
give  a  full  answer  but  I  will  offer  a  few 
sugge.stlons  for  your  consideration 

First,  and  foremost,  do  not  be  taken  In 
by  those  who  denigrate  the  American  man 
In  uniform  or  the  American  fighting  forces, 
and  trv-  to  paint  them  as  a  dispirited  inef- 
fectual rabble  Nothing  cotild  be  further 
from  the  truth  They  are  first-class  military 
forces  who  serve  you  well  on  the  frontiers 
of  freedom 

Second,  when  faced  with  the  burdens  of 
defense  in  a  troubled  and  dangerous  world 
or  with  proposals  to  dismantle  or  to  slash 
the  defense  structure  that  provides  our  pro- 
tection, face  squarely  the  consequences  of 
failure  or  inadequacy  Insist  that  others  do 
the  same  and  follow  the  course  that  provides 
security  for  our  country 

Third,  follow  the  old  and  true  military 
principle  of  reinforcing  success  We  are  not 
a  nation  of  compulsive  losers  and  there  Is 
plenty  of  past  achievement  that  can  serve 
as  a  springboard  for  the  future 

And  finally  Join  me  in  pride  In  what  our 
country  has  done  In  the  past  is  doing  today, 
and  can  do  in  the  future.  Where  there  is 
wrongdoing,  injustice  or  Ineflficiency  let  us 
root  it  out  But  let  us  not  mistake  the  disease 
for  the  otherwise  healthy  body  itself 

It  Is  my  deep  conviction  that  the  Anier;- 
can  people  in  the  future,  as  in  the  i>ast  w.ll 
act  with  innate  common  senae  and  will  make 
the  right  choices  when  their  lives,  their  well 
being,  and  their  security  are  In  question  I 
btiiere  in  the  tame  way  that  our  Atlantic 
AiUance  can  continue  tc  play  its  essential 
role  In  keeping  our  nation  sale  and  free  if 
we  support  it. 

The  contribution  niade  by  members  of  The 
American  Legion  to  the  moral  &ber  of  otir 
society  is  of  tremendotis  importance.  In  a 
verj'  real  sense,  you  veterans  continue  to 
serve  I  appreciate  the  opporttinlty  of  bring- 
ing to  your  attention  this  morning  the  role 
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of  NATO  and  the  American  forces  under  my 
oonunand.  with  the  hope  thmt  you — (run 
cominuultles  across  our  land,  from  alt  w&tka 
of  life — will  help  to  further  public  uud«r- 
standlng  and  support  of  thta  great  and  nec-es- 
sary  endeavor. 


ONE  MANAGEMENT  JOB  THAT 
CANNOT  BE  DELEGATED 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOr?E  OP  REPREdENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  received  a  copy  of  a  speech  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert P.  Patterson  to  Uie  Commerce  and 
Industry  Association  in  New  York  on 
September  22.  The  theme  of  the  si^eech 
l.s  a  businessman's  responsibility  to  com- 
mumcate  with  hi.s  elected  represontatives 
and  the  speech  Includes  many  helpful 
hints  concerning  how  best  to  deal  with 
Members  of  Congress.  The  speech  is  re- 
printed below  I  hope  all  Members  will 
find  It  a.s  instructive  as  I  did. 

One  Management  Job  That  Cannot 

Be  Dixeoated 

(Address  by  Herbert  P    Patterson.  President 

of  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank) 

I'm  very   pleased   to  have   this  opportunity 

of  appearing  at  your  P<irum  and  ani  gratifled 

thAt    you    preferred    ILslenlng    to   me   rather 

than  strolling  through  tJie  park  on  this  lasi 

day  of  summer 

Like  nujct  of  you.  I  look  forward  to  the 
summer  moDCh.'i  as  a  Ume  to  caLch  up  on  my 
routing  However.  I  now  look  back  in  dtsraay 
at  the  relatively  few  books  and  articles  I've 
managed  to  read  thoroughly 

r  did  And  one  article  especlallv  provocative 
It  appeared  In  the  Julv-August  Lnsue  of  The 
Harvard  Bu.slneKa  Review  under  the  lutrigii- 
ing  title  The  Sounds  of  Executive  SUenoe  ' 
Thoee  of  y<ju  who  read  It  will  recall  that 
author  Normau  Adler  piiints  out  that  the 
stridency  of  txjth  the  radical  left  and  the 
radical  right  is  on  the  u^Mturge  I'tie  academic 
oommunlty  has  becotne  increRsUigly  vt)cal, 
politician*  at  all  le\el3  of  gnvorument  are 
rarely  at  a  loas  for  wordj>  on  any  subject;  yet 
from  most  corporate  executives  oomee  only 
Bllefic« 

The  author  deplores  what  he  calls  "thU 
self-lmpoBed  intellectual  and  Rix;ial  celibacy." 
and  he  argues  that  buslneaemen  make  a  seri- 
ous mistake  in  shui^tlng  the  oailunal  debate 
on  vital  economic  and  social  issue*— issues 
that  are  increasingly  deternilnlng  the  well- 
being  •>f  our  oi>unt.'-y  and  the  conduct  of  our 
business  enterprises 

Mr  Adler  pleads  his  case  as  a  lawyer  and 
former  corporate  executive  concerned  with 
the  broad  role  of  business  In  our  aoclety 
My  own  Interest  in  the  subject  derives  from 
my  personal  exjjerlences  nver  thp  pa-st  tw> 
years  m  broadening  my  curitiicts  with  gov- 
ernment offlclals  m  Washington  where  the 
"executive  silence     Is  often  deafenltig 

For  a  few  minutes  this  afternoon  Id  like 
to  draw  on  ihewe  experiences  and  share  wltti 
you  some  thoughts  atK)ut  the  nicreitBlng  not'l 
for  more  constructive  dialogue  between  bu.n- 
ineasmen  and  government  oltlclals.  the  mean.s 
for  accomplishing  this,  and  the  benefits  that 
can  be  realized  from  It 

Ajs  for  the  need.  It  seems  to  me  that  ail  we 
have  to  do  is  lix)k  around  u.i  We  see  fully 
■a  many  decisions  being  made  on  the  future 
of  business  and  banking  In  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress these  days  •«  in  corporate  t>oard  rooms 
Leglalatloa   on    auto   safety,   air   and   water 
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pollution,  packaging  requirements,  cigarette 
advertising  and  other  issues  has  had  a  pro- 
found  Impact  on  scores  of  bialnesses 

What  Congreas  and  the  Executive  Branch 
do  over  the  next  several  months  in  Imple- 
menting President  Nixon  s  proposals  may  pos- 
-sibly  shape  our  national  economy  for  years 
to  come 

I  nught  say.  parenthetically,  that — given 
the  drift  of  Inflation  and  thp  drain  on  cur 
dollar  reserves— I  feel  the  President  had  little 
choice  except  to  act  as  he  did  in  the  emer- 
gency But  it  Is  well  to  recognize  that  the 
steps  he  has  taken  In  Phase  One  will  nut.  In 
tbem-ielves.  solve  nur  economic  problems 
They  will  do  no  more  than  provide  a  breather 
for  the  country  so  it  can  deal  more  forcibly 
with  the  fundamental  causes  of  It-s  economic 
malaise  Because  contrnUs  and  none  of  us 
like  them-  -Inevitably  and  rather  quickly  lose 
their  efTectl veneris,  they  are  seldom  a  ,sati8fac- 
tory  solution   for   the   loiijter   run 

Ultimately,  ooperatlon  l«  the  key  co- 
operation abroad,  among  the  leading  cur- 
rency nations  of  the  world  and  cooperation 
at  home  among  istxir,  bu-slness  and  govern- 
ment Those  of  you  who  must  compete  reg- 
ularly agaln.st  the  Japanese  have  some  Idea 
of  what  the  labor-buslness-government  triad 
can  acc(  mpUsh  through  cooperation. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  somewhat  naive,  I'd 
also  like  to  sutcgeet  closer  crK-)peratlon  be- 
tween the  major  political  parties  in  curbing 
Inflation  Bipartisanship  In  this  area  Is.  I 
know,  always  ea.sy  to  talk  about  and  difficult 
to  accomplish.  Yet  that's  wh.it  people  used  to 
say  abov-t  our  postwar  foreign  policy  until  a 
determined  band,  led  by  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg.  shtrwed  that  co<i[ier»llon  was 
FK-wslble  in  bringing  to  fruition  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  the  Atlantic  Pact  In  my  Judgment 
the  need  for  a  similar  bipartisan  approach 
to  Inflation  control  la  presenllv  urgent  and 
may  determine  America's  economic  fate  l:i 
the  Seventies  and  even  t>eyond  It  Is  simply 
not  possible  to  plan  the  course  of  an  economy 
as  vast  and  complicated  as  ours  within  a 
two-year  election  cycle. 

Some  of  the  main  hazards  facing  the  econ- 
omy in  the  decade  ahead  are  governmental 
As  Fortune  Magazine  pointed  out  recently, 
the  US  caimot  have  a  continuing  healthy 
economy  unless  It  improves  the  quality  of 
Its  government  If  we  In  business  want  to 
promote  this  Improvement  and  have  a  voice 
In  the  decision-making  process,  we  niu.st  come 
to  know  government  offlctals  and  keep  our 
point  of  view  constantly  before  them.  Just 
as  labor  and  other  segments  of  society  are 
doing. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  need. 

What  are  the  best  means  of  meeting  this 
need? 

Surely,  business  aasoclatlons  such  as  Com- 
merct  and  Industry  perform  an  indispensa- 
ble role  in  furthering  better  communtc»\- 
tlons  between  businessmen  and  government 
otnclal.s  rhey  can  be  highly  effective  in 
handing  broad  problems  that  may  extend 
well  (levond  the  reach  of  Individual  com- 
panies. 

But  business  associations  don't  relieve 
the  executive  of  his  own  personal  respon- 
sibilities In  the  government  relations  area 
The  time  Is  long  past  when  lop  executives 
could  rely  entirely  en  others  to  do  their 
work  of  communicating  with  the  govern- 
ment 

This  ts  a  Job  that's  become  too  impor- 
•ftiit  for  top  management  to  delegate  It  has 
become  a  do-it-yourself  project  The  execu- 
tive himself  can  be  far  more  effective  In  pre- 
senting his  company's  views  on  major  issues 
than  anyone  else  can  on  his  behalf 

During  the  pa«t  two  years,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  '"ve  tried  to  practice  what  I  preach 
by  going  to  Washington  every  few  weeks  to 
talk  w'.th  Senators,  Congressmen  and  other 
government  ofllcials. 

Washington  ba«  b«en  described  as  a  mar- 
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veloua  blend  of  southern  efBclency  and  north- 
em  hospitality  Commuting  to  tlvere  may  not 
be  everyone's  Idea  of  fun  Nonetheless.  It  Is 
the  "Headquarters  City  "  of  the  world's  blg- 
Ifest  l)orrower.  biggest  lender  and  biggest 
spender  ...  a  'HeadJiuarters  City"  where 
each  day  decisiorus  are  made  ahlrh  pro- 
foundly affect  our  buslne.ss  and  personal 
lives 

Moving  around  Capitol  Hill  and  calling  on 
Federal  agencies  In  downtown  Washington  is 
the  best  way  I  know  of  getting  a  "feel"  for 
which  Issues  are  primary  and  which  are  sec- 
ondary No  matter  how  maiiv  "confldentlal  ' 
reporUs  an  executive  reads  the  only  way  he 
can  atxsorh  the  mrx.d  of  Washington  Is  to  be 
on  the  scene  Legislators  have  a  pretty  good 
grasp  of  public  opinion,  and  uxlay's  vocal 
public  opinion  has  an  amazing  way  of  l)e- 
comlng  tomorrow's  legislation 

I've  spoken  with  some  businessmen  who 
acknowledge  frankly  that  thev  are  timid 
about  calling  on  their  Congressmen  f>r  tes- 
tifying at  Congressional  hearings  I  mu.si 
confess  that  I  myself  started  out  with  some 
trepidation.  If  only  because  the  prime  rate 
was  then  at  Its  highest  level  since  the  Clvii 
War!  In  fact,  my  associates  wouldn't  even 
let  me  call  on  Congressman  Wright  Pat  man 
until  my  third  visit ! 

However,  the  reception  has  always  been 
cordial  and  the  conversation  pleasant  You 
may  have  to  cool  your  heels  while  a  Congres.s- 
man  shuttles  over  to  the  Capitol  to  cast  a 
vote,  or  has  his  picture  taken  on  the  steps 
with  a  visiting  4H  Club  from  back  home,  but 
most  lawmakers  do  v>elcomt  visits  from  con- 
cerned businessmen 

A  California  Congressman  explained  to  me 
one  reason  why  "We  can  read  a  bill,"  he 
said  "and  not  see  that  It's  going  to  hit  k 
certain  Industry  You  people  know  Immedi- 
ately that  It  would  have  an  effect  on  your 
particular  business  or  your  community 
That's  when  you  should  get  on  the  phone 
or  write  a  letter,  or,  better  come  down  to 
Washington  " 

As  you  know,  members  of  our  New  York 
Congressional  delegation  all  have  offices  right 
here  in  the  area  as  well  sus  In  Washington,  so 
you  can  often  find  them  In  town  on  Mon- 
days and  Frldav-s  when  they  are  home  mend- 
ing fences 

Well,  you  may  ask.  why  would  a  Con- 
gressman want  to  meet  me?  What  have  I  got 
to  offer  him? 

For  one  thing,  you  have  information — or 
ready  access  to  It — and  that's  an  extremely 
valuable  commodity  in  Congressional  circles 
Too  many  businessmen  assume  that  legis- 
lators are  experts  on  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject. TTiat's  an  obvious  physical  Impossi- 
bility, as  the  legislators  themselves  are  the 
first  to  admit  After  all,  more  than  15  000 
bills  and  resolutions  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress  Just  since  January  The  average 
Congressman's  research  facilities  are  con- 
siderably limited,  so  he's  more  than  glad  to 
have  Information  that  will  help  him  do  a 
more  efficient  Job, 

For  example,  I  found  one  Congressman 
who  was  deeply  Interesteid  In  the  various 
options  open  for  funding  public  education, 
and  our  economists  at  the  bank  provided 
him  with  a  cost-benefit  analvsis  A  Congres- 
sional Committee  wanted  to  know  how  many 
new  manufacturing  plants  h.ad  been  denied 
natural  gas  servicing  over  the  past  few  years 
and  our  Energy  Division  was  able  to  come 
up  with  the  answer  During  otie  monetary 
cnsLs  a  Congressman  wanted  to  explain 
to  his  constltuenlB  what  was  going  on,  so  I 
agreed  to  appear  as  guest  panellsl"  on  his 
local   television  program 

Admittedly,  the.se  are  areas  that  a  bank 
would  be  likely  to  have  more  background  on 
than  other  busmeasos  But  if  you  take  a  hard 
look  a'  your  own  field  the  chances  are  you  11 
find  many  Information  loupoes  that  could 
prove  very   helpful   to  Congressmen   and,  at 
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the  same  time,  provide  a  means  erf  closer 
communication. 

As  Setiators  and  Representatives  are  favor- 
ably Loiprassed  when  businessmen  do  take 
the  time  to  plead  their  case  personally,  the 
benefits  can  be  well  worth  the  effort. 

This  point  was  underscored  a  few  weeks 
ago  during  the  Congressional  Inquiry  Into 
the  Locltheed  case.  When  Chairman  Wright 
Patman  opened  hearings  on  the  legislation, 
no  fewer  than  twenty-four  bankers  ap- 
peared to  testify  Mr.  Patman  insisted  that 
we  give  our  name,  rank  and  serial  number 
Virtually  every  man  at  the  witness  table  was 
Chairman  or  President  of  his  particular 
bank.  Many  Committee  members  comment- 
ed approvingly  on  the  wlilingness  of  senior 
executives  to  participate  In  the  hearings 
them.selves  rather   tlian   delegating   the   task 

Another  recent  illustration  of  the  l>enefiis 
of  personal  contact  involved  the  issue  of  in- 
terlocking directorates,  a  favorite  target  of 
corporate  critics  these  days  The  current 
best -seller.  America,  Inc  ,  suggesU  that  a 
handful  of  corporations.  Interlocked  with 
large  banks  and  in.su ranee  companies,  con- 
trol our  pocketbook,  our  environment,  our 
health  and  safety— and— through  political 
contributions — even  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment 

Such  extravagant  charges  and  the  legis- 
lative proposals  growing  out  of  them  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  Interlocking 
directorates  are  inherently  evil  and  auto- 
matically imply  the  passiug  of  inside  Infor- 
mation.'' One  section  of  the  so-called  Bank 
Reform  Act  would  have  made  It  virtually  im- 
possible for  commercial  banks  like  ours  to 
attract  outside  businessmen  to  serve  on 
Boards  of  Directors. 

The  banking  oommunlty  pointed  out  that, 
under  the  bill  we  would  have  Boards  re- 
stricted largely  to  retired  individuals  and  in- 
side directors  By  the  very  nature  of  their 
positions,  the  latter  would  be  subordinate 
to  the  Chairman,  so  he  d  have  no  real  ac- 
countability Many  Congressmen  saw  the  va- 
lidity of  this  argument,  and  these  features 
have  now  been  modified  considerably  in  the 
latest  legislative  draft 

However,  the  benefits  of  Washington  liaison 
work  should  not  be  Judged  .solely  by  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  one  piece  of  legislation,  but 
by  the  opportuiUty  It  affords  to  get  your  story 
across  on  a  sustained  l>asls  It  is  Important — 
in  fact.  Imperative— to  reinforce  the  dia- 
logue between  business  and  government, 
especially  when  you  are  not  asking  for  any 
favorable  consideration.  In  that  way  the 
communications  channels  will  be  open  for 
the  Inevitable  occasions  when  you  want  a 
Congressman  to  support  your  poeltion 

Now  obviously,  nobody  becomes  an  expert 
on  Washington  m  two  years  and  I  am  no  ex- 
ception, but  on  the  basis  of  what  I've  learned 
so  far.  I  would  offer  two  concluding  sug- 
gestions. 

One  is  that  businessmen  are  likely  to  fare 
better  on  Capitol  Hill  If  they  state  poeltlvely 
what  they  are  FOR  rather  than  harping  ever- 
lastingly "on  what  they  are  AGAINST. 

If  yoti  approach  a  Congressman  with  con- 
s'nictlve  suggestions  you  are  likely  to  get 
a  much  more  receptive  hearing  Particularly 
IS  this  true  if  you  call  on  him  while  a  bill  Is 
in  the  formative  stages,  when  changes  can 
easily  be  made. 

On  two  occasions  recently,  once  In  Wash- 
ington and  once  In  New  York,  Congressmen 
have  discussed  with  me  their  initial  thoughts 
on  a  piece  of  legislation  and  asked  for  ootn- 
ments  and  even  language  for  the  proposed 
bin.  On  other  occasions  our  bank  has  worked 
closely  with  the  Executive  Branch  to  pro\lde 
Ideas  on  Implementing  Congressional  action. 

Several  Congressmen  have  complained  to 
me  that  one  of  the  most  common  mistakes 
businessmen  make  l«  to  wait  until  the  last 
minute  and  then  try  to  summon  them  of? 
the  House  floor  to  talk  Just  before  the  final 
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vote.  Legislators  resent  this — and  I  suspect 
you  and  I  would,  too.  if  we  were  iu  their 
place. 

The  only  thing  worse  Is  to  say  nothing  at 
all  during  the  weeks  a  bUl  Is  up  for  commit- 
tee hearings  and  debate,  then  write  your 
Congressman  a  brusque  letter  of  complaint. 
More  than  one  Congressman  has  noted  rue- 
fully that  after  having  voted  "Yea"  on  a 
measure  on  which  his  pre-vote  mail  had  t>een 
running  5  to  1  In  ta,\ar — he  finds  that  the 
post -vote  mall  abusing  him  for  his  stand 
outnumbers  the  letters  oj  thanks  by  10  to  1  ' 

My  second  and  final  suggestion,  is  that 
businessmen  should  t)e  prepared  and  willing 
to  speak  out  on  social  as  well  as  economic 
Issues. 

One  Congrebsman  put  it  this  way  "The 
only  time  I  see  or  hear  from  businessmen  Is 
when  there  Is  talk  of  raising  taxes  or  lower- 
ing tariffs  I'd  like  to  see  some  of  them  when 
we're  debating  significant  social  issues  that 
may  not  affect  them  directly,  but  will  have 
a  much  greater  Indirect  Impact  on  their  bus- 
inesses, as  well  as  their  personal  lives," 

Business  executives  usually  don't  get  where 
they  are  unless  they  are  highly  able,  analyti- 
cal and  articulate  about  business  matters 
Why  not  then  apply  these  same  qualities  to 
the  world  of  social  and  jxilitical  activity? 
The  alternative  may  be  further  waves  of  re- 
strictive legislation  and  further  shifts  of 
initiative  from  the  private  to  the  public 
sector. 

In  summary,  I  am  utterly  convinced  that 
we  need  more  activists  In  the  top  ranks  of 
our  business  community — heads  of  corpora- 
tions, who  are  willing  to  go  to  "Headquarters 
City"  and  become  personally  involved — thus 
replacing  "executive  silence"  with  raised  ex- 
ecutive voices  on  the  great  Issues  of  the  day. 


VALUES  OF  LIVING  IN  A  SMALL 
TOWN 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

<<t    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN    THt   SENATE  OP  TTIE   UNITED   STATES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  one 
of  Americas  leading  newspapermen. 
Louis  Ctissels,  a  senior  editor  of  United 
Press  International,  recently  authored  an 
article  about  the  values  of  living  in  a 
small  town.  The  article  was  published  m 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Octo- 
ber 13,  1971. 

Mr.  Cassels  a  longtime  resident  of  the 
Washington  area,  recently  moved  to 
Aiken.  S.C  .  which  is  near  his  former 
home  of  New  Ellenton,  S.C.  New  Ellen- 
ton,  once  a  small  and  rural  southern 
community,  was  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
South  Carolina  landscape  when  that  area 
was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  Savannah 
River  plant 

I>uring  hi.s  long  service  with  UPI.  Mr. 
Cassels  has  become  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired American  writers  on  religious 
topics.  His  articles  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  Nation's  understanding 
of  the  many  developments  in  the  area  of 
religion  during  the  past  several  decades. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr  Cassels  article  about  the 
values  of  slow-paced  living  in  a  small 
community  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd. 
as  follows: 
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It  Is  So  Nici  Otrr  Twcbx  in  the  Sticks 
(  By  Louis  Cassels  i 

Moving  back  to  a  small  town  after  living 
In  big  cities  for  30  years  is  an  ambivalent 
experience. 

An  ambivalent  exi>erlence.  according  to 
my  dictionary,  is  one  that  affects  you  two 
ways  at  once.  It  has  both  good  and  bad 
points.  Some  things  you  like,  some  you  don't. 

My  wife  and  1  recently  embarked  on  this 
ambivalent  experience  because  the  doctors 
thought  it  would  be  better  if.  after  a  serious 
heart  attack  I  lived  at  a  slower  pace  under 
less  stress 

Tht  place  we  chose  for  our  new  home  Is 
a  true  small  town,  not  a  big  city  suburb  try- 
ing to  pass  Itself  off  as  a  small  town  The 
nearest  big  city  Is  more  than  200  miles  away 
Like  every  place  on  earth,  my  new  home 
town  has  unique  characteristics  But  on  the 
whole  Its  way  of  life  Is  I  think,  fairly  tj-picai 
of  thousands  of  other  smaU  towns  and  me- 
dium-sized cities  all  over  America 

Living  here  certainly  is  far  less  stressful 
than  the  lUe  we  endured  i  and  on  the  whole 
enjoyed)  during  our  30  years  In  New  York 
and  Washington  The  difference  is  so  strik- 
ing I  find  it  easy  to  believe  the  doctors'  as- 
surance that  this  move  can  add  years  to  my 
life  The  most  striking  difference  we've 
noticed  so  far  is  in  the  way  i>eopie  treat 
each  other 

Because  their  nerves  aren't  frayed  by  traf- 
fic congestion  overcrowding  and  the  myriad 
other  presEuret  of  everyday  urban  life  people 
who  live  m  small  towns  find  It  easier  to 
make  the  extra  effort  required  to  be  kind, 
helpful  and  friendly. 

Nearly  every  day.  my  wife  comes  home 
from  a  shopping  expedition  or  some  other 
errand  in  a  virtual  state  of  shock  to  report 
some  new  Instance  of  courtesy  or  thoughtful- 
ness  of  the  kind  that  clty-dweilers  long  ago 
learned  not  to  expect  from  clerks,  repair- 
men, bank  tellers,  or  public  servants  Instead 
of  snarling  at  you,  people  go  out  of  ihelr 
way  to  serve  you  promptly  and  cheerfully 

We've  also  been  pleasantly  surprised  to 
discover  that  It's  much  easier  to  get  things 
repaired,  built,  remodelled  or  removed  In  a 
small  town  than  in  a  big  city.  You'd  think  it 
would  be  Just  the  other  way  around  But  al- 
most any  household  Job  that  requires  skilled 
labor — from  getting  a  TV  set  fixed  to  putting 
DO  a  new  roof— seems  to  turn  Into  a  hassle 
when  you  live  in  the  city 

First,  you  have  a  hard  time  getting  the 
big  city  guy  to  commit  himself  about  what 
day  (let  alone  what  time)  he's  likely  to  show 
up.  When  he  does  get  there,  he's  likely  to  be 
in  a  hurry  and  or  a  bad  humor  And  when 
he   leaves    he   hands  you  an  outrageous  bill. 

In  a  small  town,  you  look  In  the  yellow 
pages  and  call  the  likeliest-sounding  num- 
ber. In  no  time  at  all.  out  comes  a  friendly 
and  competent  young  man.  He  fixes  what- 
ever s  broken,  quickly  and  elBclenUy.  for  an 
entirely  reasonable  charge.  It's  hard  to  be- 
lieve, I  know,  but  it  keeps  happening  all  the 
tune  so  it  can't  be  Just  a  run  of  good  luck. 

There  are  to  be  sure,  disadvantages  to  our 
new  life  Giving  up  my  cherished  season 
lickeus  to  the  Washington  Redaklns  when 
they  seem  at  long  last  to  have  a  good  chance 
of  a  winning  season  was  a  trauma  compa- 
rable to  amputation  of  an  arm  My  wife,  who 
labored  for  years  as  an  unpaid  volunteer  to 
bring  the  Kennedy  Center  into  being,  was 
disappointed  to  miss  its  c^jenlng  season  of 
concerts  and  ballets.  We  both  And  ourselves 
longing  occaslonaUy  for  the  fine  stores,  res- 
taurants, libraries  and  mtiseums  w«  fre- 
quented In  Washington. 

But  If  this  Is  the  price  of  peace — the  kind 
of  peace  we  already  find  seeping  deep  into 
our  bones  in  this  pleasant  little  town — we're 
wUllng  to  pay  It. 

It  Mems  ironic.  Thirty  yssji  ago  I  "es- 
caped" from  a  small  town  seeking  the  good 
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life  In  the  big  city.  Now  I  And  it  was  right 
here  all  the  tUn«. 

The  Census  Bureaus  flgures  Indicate  about 
100  mUUoa  Americans  have  made  the  same 
mistake  since  1940  Well.  I'm  not  going  to 
try  to  talk  all  ot  ttiem  Into  coming  home  to 
the  hinterlands.  They'd  overcrowd  the  place 
and  ruin  everything 

But  with  those  of  you  who've  had  all  of 
the  urban  crUls  you  can  stand.  I  feel  duty 
bound  to  share  my  secret: 

Its  really  awfully  nice  out  here  In  the 
sticks. 

The  small  town  with  which  Mr.  Cassels  Is 
enraptured  Is  Aiken.  S.C.,  population  13,033 
In  the  1970  census.  He  grew  up  In  that  area. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1971 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or     WEST    ViaClNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTATlVBS 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr  KEE.  Mr  Speaker  along  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  who  are  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  in  support  of 
H  H  10867,  a  bill  to  provide  for  improving 
the  economy  and  living  conditions  in 
rural  America  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Representative  Poage  of 
Texas 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  attach  a 
summary  and  comments  pertaining  to 
thus  proptjsed  legislation. 

.Vs  we  look  to  the  future.  I  am  tlior- 
oughly  convinced  that  this  proposed  bill, 
which  was  initiated  tn  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  will  be  the  most  important 
one  for  the  bejieflt  of  rural  America. 

The  summary  and  comments  follow ; 

Shmmabt  AND  Comments  ON  HR    10307 

The  Watershed  Protection  and  Klood  Pre- 
vention Act  (Public  Law  83-5661  ,  a.s  amended 
administered  within  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
has  t>een  In  operation  for  17  years  In  my 
capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Con.servatlon  and  Watershed  Development 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  In  the 
Hou!!e.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
firsthand  the  impact  of  this  f\ne  program 
In  meeting  the  water  land,  and  related  re- 
source  needs  In   up.stream   areas 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  our  Subcom- 
mittee hnif  held  hearings  i\t  several  loca- 
tions as  part  of  a  planned  study  of  the  over- 
all watershed  program  It  has  been  our  pur- 
pose to  establish  whether  the  objectives  of 
Ptibllc  Law  83  566  are  being  met:  to  learn 
whether  benefits  have  accrued  as  anticipated 
by  the  sponsors  when  the  Act  was  passed, 
or  whether  they  have  fallen  short  or  ex- 
ceeded those  contained  In  the  original  wnrk 
plans  I  must  add  that  we  have  lieen  greatly 
Impres.sed  by  the  testimony  offered  to  date 
Those  hearings  have  al."»o  brought  to  light  a 
number  of  deflclenclefi  of  the  present  law 
which  prevent  It  from  reaching  f'jll  effec- 
tiveness In  ctirT>-lng  out  Its  mission 

Putkllc  atipport  for  this  program  has  been 
outstanding  through  the  years  as  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  there  are  1.060  projects 
approved  for  operation,  374  In  varlovis  sta^s 
of  planning,  and  a  backlog  of  o\er  1.300  ap- 
plications from  responsible  local  organiza- 
tions awaiting  assistance. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  hill  to  further 
amend  Piiblic  I, aw  a?  5M  The  amendments 
proposed  la  tills  bill  will  broaden  the  au- 
tbortti^  wittun  the  upstream  v.atershed  pro- 
gram so  It  may  more  effectively  meet  the 
Challenges  of  the  70's.  There  are  two  related 
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areas  In  which  the  program  can  make  a 
greater  contribution  toward  meeting  broad 
national  needs.  These  are  In  dealing  with 
problems  relating  to  the  total  environment 
and    rural    development 

A  summary  of  the  proposed  amendments 
follows' 

1  Restoring.  Improving,  and  Maintaining 
Environmental  (JuaHfjr— This  amendment 
would  provide  for  added  purposes  to  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Kli>Dd  freveiitlon 
Act  (Public  Law  83-566),  as  amended  The 
proposed  amendment  would  provide  an  ef- 
fective means  to  plan  and  Install  In  coop- 
eration w.th  public  agencies  and  local  or- 
ganizations desirable  mea.sures  and  works 
that  would  re.slore.  Improve,  and  maintain 
the  quality  of  the  environment  within  the 
watersheds  Involved  It  would  provide  a  spe- 
cific and  purposeful  response  ta  the  water- 
shed program  to  the  objectives  and  require- 
ments of  '-he  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1959  The  specific  purposes  nre  de- 
acrlbed  as  follows 

a  WatfT  Qxialtty  Management— Thin 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  share  the  cost  of  providing 
storage  In  watershed  projects  for  water 
quality  control 

This  legislation  Is  needed  to  encourage  the 
reduction  and  control  of  pollutants  and  their 
adverse  efecUs  on  the  environment  In  small 
watershed  areas  With  thU  amendment.  It 
will  be  possible  to  provide  maintenance  of 
water  q>ia.lty  at  the  farthest  upstream  points 
where  pollution  may  occur. 

Federal  co.st-sharlng  for  water  quality 
management  Is  authorized  for  mainstream 
developments  under  other  federal  programs 
but  Is  not  provided  for  vmder  Public  Law 
83-566,  The  proposed  amendment  wovild  re- 
move this  Inconsistency  and  would  permit 
the  reduction  and  control  of  pollutants  In 
watervray?  of  authorized  watershed  projects 
and  make  p<>,sslble  feasible  contributions  to 
downstreiini   water  quality  management. 

b  Land  t'fj/icafton— Agricultural  land  Is 
being  used  IncreMdngly  for  community  live- 
stock feedlot.-;  grain  storage  factlltles,  live- 
stock .sales  pavilions  landnus  for  disposal  of 
various  solid  waste  materials  sewage  lagoons, 
and  other  uses  If  well  dp.-<!gned  and  p.oferly 
built  on  suitable  soils,  they  ran  be  a  definite 
asset  and  a  desirable  addition  to  a  water 
disposal  and  land  utilization  system  within 
a  watershed  project.  Attention  must  also  be 
given  to  pi>s.>;!blp  pollution  of  ground  water, 
proper  drainage  and  preservation  of  scenic 
values  must  be  afTorded  Financial  a.'ststance 
with  PL-566  funds  would  help  to  assure  the 
proper  Installation  of  these  faculties. 

c  Agricultural  Waste  Management — .Agri- 
cultural wastes  and  odors  often  contribute 
to  poUutlon  of  the  overall  environment 
through  contamination  of  water  puppllee. 
streatrus.  and  land  areas.  Such  enterprises 
can  be  detrimental  to  proposed  development 
of  watershed  projects  Local  Interests  may 
not  be  flr.anclally  able  to  comply  wl'h  water 
qnalUy  standards.  If  applied,  and  might 
otherwise  have  to  go  out  of  business  To  pro- 
vide for  continued  operation  of  these  facili- 
ties to  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and 
not  precl.ide  development  of  the  watershed 
project,  PL  566  funds  are  needed  to  help 
finance  relocation,  modification,  or  to  help 
with  construction  of  .sewage  lagoons  or  other 
treatment  facllltlen  to  take  rare  of  feedlot, 
barnyard,  and  other  forms  of  agricultural 
wastes. 

a.  Municipal  and  Industrial  Water  Svp- 
ply  —This  amendment  wotild  authorize  the 
Seerelary  of  Agriculture  to  bear  up  to  one- 
half  the  oust  of  tha  storage  uf  water  for 
present  use,  for  muiurlpal  and  Uiduatrial 
water  th»t  may  be  provided  m  any  reservoir 
structure  constructed  or  m<jd)fled  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  83-666. 

Often  the  chief  bottleneck  to  economic 
growth  In  rural  communltlee  Is  the  lack  of 
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adequate  water  supply  Broadening  the  au- 
thority of  Public  Law  83  566  to  provide  fed- 
eral ooet-sharlng  for  water  supply  to  rural 
communities  can  have  a  major  Impact  In 
producing  economic  growth,  providing  Jobs. 
and  developing  a  more  comfortable  and  a 
better  way  of  life  In  many  town  and  country 
areas  In  addition  Improvement  of  the  econ- 
omy of  theee  areas  should  help  to  reduce  the 
migration  of  rural  residents  to  already  over- 
crowded urban  areas 

Cost-sharing  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  In  town  and  country  areas  would  do 
more  In  contrlbutlnj,;  to  community  develop- 
ment than  any  other  amendment 

3  Use  of  Availahle  Federal  Fundi — Cur- 
rently Public  Law  83  566  only  permits  the 
use  of  federal  funds  for  acquiring  land  rights 
needed  for  works  of  Improvement  for  public 
recreation  or  public  fish  and  wildlife  develop- 
ments. Current  restrictions  are  causing  local 
sponsors  to  forfeit  grants  assistance  under 
other  programs  for  which  they  may  be  qual- 
ified to  receive  TTie  proposed  amendment 
would  permit  the  use  of  federal  funds  avail- 
able to  local  sponsors  under  other  program.<; 

This  would  permit  local  spon.soring  orga- 
nizations to  utilize  any  funds  thst  may  be 
available  to  them  under  other  programs  that 
might  be  u.sed  in  the  purchase  of  land  rights 

4  Long-Ter-m  Contracting  in  Watershed.i — 
This  amendment  would  authorlre  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlctilture  to  enter  Into  agreements 
for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  t^-n  years  with 
landowners  and  operators  to  share  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  con.servatlon  plans  within 
watershed  projects  It  would  result  in  accel- 
erated and  Intensified  application  of  prac- 
tices and  measures  to  con.serve  and  develop 
the  soil  and  water  resotirree  of  farms, 
ranches  and  other  lands  In  project  areas.  It 
would  assl-st  In  bringing  atxiut  orderly  com- 
munity and  resource  development 

Cost-shar'ng  contracts  t>etween  landown- 
ers and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
assure  application  of  planned  measures  on  a 
time  schedule  This  arrangement  would  ac- 
celerate establlshnient  of  needed  land  treat- 
ment and  speed  up  scheduling  of  structural 
works  of  hnprovement  Similar  cost-sharing 
agreemenu  have  already  proved  their  effec- 
tiveness In  the  Oreat  Plains  Conservation 
Program. 


THE  OLD  WYE  CHURCH. 
WYE  MILLS.  MD. 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  BEALl..  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, October  17.  I  was  proud  to  attend 
the  250th  anniver.sary  celebration  of  Old 
Wye  Church  m  Wye  Mills,  Md.  The  Rev- 
erend Charles  Edward  Berger.  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcop>al  Church,  Chevy 
Cha.se.  Md  ,  delivered  the  sermon  I  ask 
unanimous  consei^t  that  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Berger's  inspiring  mes.sage  and  the 
pamphlet  entitled  "A  Short  History  of 
Old  Wye  Church"  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  so  tliat  Senators  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  read  of  this  .significant  oc- 
casion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
wore  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 

Great  Act. 
Luke  2  36:  "She  was  of  a  great  age  .  ." 
As  I  began  to  think  of  what  I  mignt  say 
to  the  congregation  here  at  Oid  Wye  on  this 
occikslon,  my  mind  turned  almost  Immediate- 
ly to  this  pas.sage  In  St  Luke's  Ooepel  about 
a  woman  named  Anna,  She  was  called  "Han- 
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nah"  by  the  Jewish  people  of  her  time:  her 
name  loet  a  couple  of  "h's  '  as  it  travelled 
from  Semitic  languages  Into  English.  The 
Evangelist  tells  us  that  ahe  was  a  prophetess, 
the  daughter  of  Phanuel.  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  Hhe  was  a  widow,  and  the  description 
of  her  given  by  St  Luke  suggests  that  IJ 
she  were  with  us  now  she  would  t*  President 
of  the  Eplsc<ipal  Churchwomen  of  Old  Wye 
as  well  as  chairman  of  lt.s  Altar  Guild.  He 
says  that  "she  did  not  depart  from  the  temple 
worshiping  with  fasting  and  prayer  night  and 
day."  St  Luke  also  seems  to  say  that  ahe 
was  84  years  old.  but  the  Greek  Isn't  clear, 
can  be  understrxKl  to  mean  that  she  wa.s 
actually  106,  and  had  Ijeen  a  wtdow  84 
years!  What  is  clear,  at  any  rale,  is  that 
she  was  well  up  m  years,  and  that  like  Old 
Wye,  she  had  lived  through  enormous  or- 
deals. 

She  was  only  a  young  woman  when  the 
little  Jewish  kingdom  lost  Its  Independence, 
when  the  Rom;in  empire  bul'.ders  found 
that  they  had  to  make  the  Mediterranean  a 
Ronvan  lake  and  that  thev  had  to  control 
the  land-bridge  between  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  which  In  my  youth  we  called  "Pales- 
tine" She  hadn't  been  a  widow  very  long 
when  Pomi>ey  made  Palestine  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, and  she  lived  through  the  confused 
time  in  which  the  ambition  of  Julius  Caesar 
changed  Rome  from  republic  to  dictatorship 
More  immediately  affected  was  she  by  the 
Idumean  whom  Rome  made  the  king  of  her 
country — Herod  the  Oreat,  who  is  mentioned 
In  the  story  of  the  Wise  Men — a  ruthless, 
confusing  man  who  was  by  turns  compas- 
sionate and  cruel:  who  once  sold  his  treasure 
to  feed  his  people,  but  did  not  hesitate  to 
murder  his  wife  and  their  sons  when  he 
was  tricked  into  believing  this  necessary  to 
his  remaining  In  power  I  am  sure  that 
Anna  was  shocked  that  such  a  man  should 
be  her  king,  and  that  she  was  appalled  by 
his  ambitious  building  scheme&,  especially 
over  his  readiness  to  build  pagan  te^mple-s 
and  to  sponsor  pagan  culture  even  as  he 
tried  to  outdo  Solomon  and  to  please  the 
Jews  by  building  a  temple  in  JerusaJem  more 
magnlficeiu  than  Solomon's  was  The  dismay 
brought  to  sensitive  and  pious  Jews  by  such 
a  man  as  Herod  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and 
It  was  this  man  who  was  king  when  Anna 
flashed  across  the  pages  of  St  Luke  "She 
was  of  a  great  age.  "  he  tells  us  She  had 
endured  niany  years  and  many  ordeals,  and 
It  was  remarkable  that  she  had  burvived  them 

I  am  sure  that  you  realiae  far  better  than 
I  that  Old  Wye's  survival  was  remarkable 
too.  Its  origin  as  a  chapel  of  ease  virtually 
assured  Its  difficulty,  for  vestries  with  more 
than  one  church  rarely  escape  the  tempta- 
tion to  concentrate  their  attention  and  affec- 
tion on  the  main  one.  This  must  have  been 
more  pronounced  alter  the  dlsestabllsbment 
of  the  Church  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ended  the  support  of  the  Church 
by  taxes,  and  along  with  eJl  other  churches. 
Old  Wye  was  entirely  dependent  on  those 
who  chose  to  be  generous  In  the  circum- 
stances. Its  second-place  status  as  a  chapel 
of  ease  made  Its  contlnuauon  more  prob- 
lematical, rather  than  leas  so.  But  someliow 
Old  Wye  survived  that 

I  understand  that  by  the  time  this  church 
was  little  more  than  ItX)  years  old.  regtilar 
services  of  worship  were  no  longer  here  The 
building  Itself  was  all  but  done  In  by  time 
and  neglect,  and  would  have  gone  completely 
but  for  three  things.  One  was  the  solid  work 
done  by  the  bricklayers  when  the  church 
was  built  Another  was  the  dismay  of  Biabop 
Whlttlngham  upon  his  discovery  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19lh  century  that  the  chvirch  was 
being  used  as  a  stable  And  the  third  was  the 
response  of  the  'Vestry  and  p>eople  to  the 
Bishop's  urging  that  tht  cburcb  be  restored 
This  third  factor  was  the  most  Important 
one.  for  after  the  Bishop  reconsecrated  this 
church  on  July  30.  1854.  the  congregation 
was  stirred   to  such   activity   that   within  a 
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few  years.  Wye  was  accepted  as  a  separate 
pariah  and  got  Its  own  Vestry 

By  1910.  however,  the  new  life  generated 
by  the  mid  19th  century  renewal  had  van- 
ished There  were  only  occasional  services  of 
worship  here,  and  the  building  began  to  fall 
Into  disrepair  It  might  ultimately  have  suf- 
fered the  fate  of  the  Vestry  hovise,  which  had 
been  so  long  gone  that  not  even  its  location 
was  then  known,  but  for  the  inspired  and 
generous  proposal  of  Mr.  Houghton,  whose 
offer  to  restore  the  lovely  old  church  was 
accepted  with  enthusiasm  and  great  appreci- 
ation,  and  made  us  hL^  beneficiaries   today 

Age  however.  Is  by  no  means  a  simple 
blessing  and  If  all  that  St  Luke  could  have 
said  about  Anna  the  prophetess  was  that 
she  was  either  84  or  106.  ahe  would  certainly 
not  have  been  so  much  at  mentioned  In  the 
Bible  What  wa.s  remarkable  about  Anna  was 
that  despite  her  advanced  years,  she  thought 
that  the  best  days  were  still  to  come  She  did 
not  believe  that  they  were  finished  and  done 
She  did  not  agree  that  the  good  was  some- 
thing that  could  only  be  remembered.  She 
thought  that  it  was  still  to  appear,  that  It 
lay  not  only  In  the  present,  but  even  In  tJie 
lultire.  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  Anna  was  look- 
tng  for  something — that  she  was  looking  for 
the  redemption  of  Jerusalem.  That's  why  we 
know  about  her:  she  wasn't  simply  rooted  in 
the  past.  For  when  the  mother  of  our  Lord 
brought  the  baby  Jesus  Into  the  temple, 
Anna  the  prophetess  was  there,  and  she  taw 
him.  His  Identity  was  revealed  to  her.  She 
knew  he  was  the  Savior,  and  we  are  told 
that  when  she  saw  him.  she  gave  thanks  to 
God,  and  spoke  of  .  .  .  (Jesus)  ...  to  all 
who  were  looking  for  the  redemption  of 
Jerusalem." 

It  Is  a  remarkable  thing  that  Anna  resisted 
the  temptation  merely  to  t>e  old,  for  suc- 
cumbing tC'  that  temptation  Is  one  of  the 
worst  dangers  of  age,  Anna  had  successfully 
resisted  the  urge  of  the  elderly  to  live  only 
In  the  past.  Ui  give  up  on  the  struggle  of 
keeping  up  with  the  times  Her  outlook  was 
not  dominated  by  the  notion  that  what  is 
old  is  necessarily  best  because  it  Is  familiar 
She  had  not  tripped  over  th.e  stiunbllng 
block  which  fells  so  many  who  have  per- 
suaded themselves  that  Just  because  they  are 
old  they  are  also  wise 

One  of  the  most  delightful  people  It  has 
ever  be«n  my  privilege  to  know  was  a  woman 
somewhat  older  than  Anna— If  Anna  was  a 
mere  84  i  This  dear  person  was  in  her  nineties 
when  I  first  met  her  about  thirty  years  ago. 
and  she  was  In  failing  health  But  her  Intel- 
lect was  uudimmed  by  the  years,  and  alie 
could  chatter  away  about  current  events,  or 
Jokingly  tease  a  bridge  partner  about  his 
ml&play,  as  well  as  any  of  us.  People  over  60 
years  her  junior  fourul   her  moet  attractive 

I  was  among  them,  and  I  did  not  have  to 
think  long  or  bard  to  realize  why.  In  a  sltiigle 
sentence.  It  was  t>ecause  she  helped  us  to 
forget  her  age,  but  she  never  forgot  it  ber- 
self.  She  was  not  sealed  o&  In  a  past  which 
we  had  never  seen  Sbe  was  not  the  prisoner 
of  her  memories  Despite  her  great  age.  ahe 
lived  In  the  present  and  could  share  things 
with  us.  She  never  pretended  to  be  no  older 
than  we  were,  for  that  would  have  made  her 
ridiculous,  and  If  she  were  alive  today  we 
may  be  sure  ahe  wouldn't  even  envy  those 
who  wear  hlp-huggers  or  blue  jeans,  much 
less  wear  them  herself!  But  she  wouldn't  be 
critical  of  them,  either  She  was  what  she 
wafi— an  old  woman  who  was  conservative 
both  In  dress  and  In  speech,  who  was  not  in 
the  least  tempted  either  to  pretend  that  she 
was  young  or  to  reject  the  ways  of  younger 
people.  She  was  a  happy  blend  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present,  and  everyljody  found  U 
a  Joy  to  be  with  her  She  was  old,  but  not 
merely  old — not  emotionally  and  Intellec- 
tually 9o  identified  with  the  past  that  It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  divine  oversight  that  she  was 
not  yet  dead,  already  burled  In  the  part  but 
still   unaccountably  and  uselessly  alive 

Anna  did  not  make  that  mistake,  did  not 
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let  herself  get  biuled,  but  was  like  my  Inend, 
Although  of  a  great  age,  and  doubtless  with 
many  tjreasurefl  meniories,  sbe  had  room  for 

the  present  and  the  futvire  She  '.:ved  day  by 
day  in  eager  anticipation  of  the  great  day  of 
the  redeemer,  which  wa«  siiil   to  come. 

1  perceive  tiiat  Old  Wye  is  like  that — con- 
scious of  a  great  past,  but  pressing  towards 
an  even  greater  future,  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  avoiding  being  reduced  to  service  as 
mere  custodians  of  a  lovely  building,  trying 
earnestly  to  translate  the  work  of  Anna  the 
prophetess  into  modern  terms  by  giving 
thanks  to  God.  and  by  speaking  of  Jesus  to 
all  who  are  looking  for  the  redemption  of 
Jerusalem. 

It  Is  easy  to  despair  over  current  events, 
and  to  be  consumed  with  worry  about  the 
economy,  or  the  Russi&iis,  or  the  Vietnamese, 
or  the  rebellion  of  youth,  drug  abuse,  vio- 
lence, polarization,  or  the  radicalism  of  the 
angrles  and  the  crazies.  But  I  think  our  time 
is  neither  more  nor  less  dreadful  than 
Anna's,  who  like  Old  Wye,  was  also  "of  a 
great  age."  and  set  the  coiu-se  for  us  all  In 
thanking  God  for  having  found  the  Lord's 
Chrl.st,  and  in  speaking  of  him  to  all  who 
were  looking  lor  redemption. 


A  Short  History  or  Old  Wte  CHtrRCH, 
Wte  Mills,   Md. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
OLD  wyE  has  been  a  simple,  rural  church 
proclaiming  by  Its  very  austerity  the  endur- 
ing quality  erf  its  people's  faith  In  God.  To- 
day, It  is  still  an  active  though  small,  parish 
in  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Easton,  support- 
ing a  varied  pixtgram  of  Chrlsuan  activities 
as  well  as  regular  worship  in  its  colonial 
bouse  of  God. 

The  present  congregation  numbers  over 
one  hundred  Interested  persons  of  many 
faiths,  seventy-five  of  them  communicants  of 
the  EplscopfJ  Church.  Every  year  about  two 
thousand  persons  visit  the  church  and 
grrmnds,  many  of  them  making  It  a  point  to 
attend  the  eleven  o  clock  service  on  Sunday 
mornings. 

Both  pej-lshloners  and  visitors  realize  that 
Old  Wye  has  come  to  us  as  a  hallowed  trust, 
the  fulfillment  of  the  vision  of  a  few  gen- 
erous and  dedica'ued  p>eople  and  the  place  of 
worship  for  countless  faithful  souls  through- 
out these  many  years. 

In  1692.  St  Paul's  Parish,  Hlbernla  In 
Mary  Land  was  established  for  the  colony  as 
a  p>art  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Tlie  earliest 
records  show  that  by  IBM.  St  Pauls  had 
not  only  the  "Mother  Church  "  in  Hit>ernia, 
but  also  was  ringed  with  three  "chap>els-at- 
ease",  chapels  to  which  membe.-s  cotUd  go 
with  greater  ease  than  attending  the  primary 
Church  Two  of  these  chapels  were  called  St. 
Luke's,  one  at  Church  Hill  and  the  ether  at 
Wye  The  third  chapel  was  at  T^Jckahoe.  One 
'Vestry  carried  on  the  activities  for  the  entire 
parish,  a  parish  that  extended  some  twenty 
miles  in  width  and  twenty-five  miles  In 
length! 

In  1712,  the  Vestry  of  St  Paul's  agreed  to 
erect  a  formal  chapel  building  at  Wye.  and 
matched  the  gift  of  the  Rector  for  this  pur- 
poar  some  four  hundred  potinds  of  tobacco. 
Pews  were  auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bid- 
ders, and  gifts  of  the  members  for  the  con- 
struction were  solicited  These  gifts,  one 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco  stlmtilated  enough  Inter- 
est to  begin  construction  In  1717.  It  was  not 
easy  sailing,  for  the  Vestry  had  much  trouble 
collecting  the  g^lfte  and  legacies  which  ti&d 
been  promised  and  had  to  apply  to  the  Oov- 
ernor  and  Council  for  belp  In  having  these 
pledges  paid 

On  October  18  1721,  St  Luke's  Day.  Wye 
was  officially  opened  for  vorsblp.  Improve- 
ments, such  as  a  plank  floor,  window  abut- 
ters, and  fences,  continued  to  be  made  after 
tbe  formal  opening  of  the  cburcb. 

Inasmuch  a."  tobacco  has  had  such  an  in- 
fluence on  tbe  whole  life  of  the  Mary  Land 
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Colony.  It  Mwma  fitting  that  we  quot*  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  formal  hlsttjry  of  Old  Wye 
as  prepared  by  the  Maryiasid  Historic*!  So- 
ciety 

•By  (the  art  of  ejitabltshmenl )  the  county 
government  paid  to  the  vestry  forty  pounds 
of  good  merchantable  tobacco  for  every  tax- 
able In  the  parish  A  -taxable'  was  anyone 
over  sixteen  years  old  who  was  either  a  fre«- 
man  >rr  a  male  servant  Imported,  or  any  slave 
male  i>r  female  Clergymen  and  paupers  were 
not  taxable  In  1763  there  were  nix  hundred 
STMl  twenty-nine  tAxables  m  St  Pauls  so  tlw; 
restry  had  the  dUpo»al  of  iwenty-ftve  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  sixty  p<inndK  of  to- 
bacco In  that  day  t>ecau»e  the  church  wa.s 
eatabliihed  and  thus  part  r,i  the  government 
veatnes  had  many  duties  more  governniental 
than  rhurrhly  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  Ui 
Bay  that  they  were  the  local  Kovprnment  for 
their  parish  There  was  a  law  against  adul- 
tery a  law  with  teeth  In  it  By  its  provisions. 
prose<-mions  for  It  l>egan  m  the  parish  A 
vestry  must  summon  botli  the  man  and  the 
woman  who  were  charge<l  with  incontinent 
living  and  admonish  them  thereof  Some- 
times they  appeared  when  ordered  U3  do  so, 
expre*Ked  regret  promised  amendment  and 
departed  Sometimes  thev  did  not  come,  or 
connng  invited  the  vestry  to  do  its  worst 
Sometimes  the  same  woman  came  twice  with 
different  men  If  the  vestry  was  not  able  U) 
cope  with  the  people,  then  the  county  court 
Uxjk  up  the  case  But  the  vestry  had  u>  ini- 
tiate It.  It  was  not  Just  sticking  its  nose  Into 
tne  private  lives  of  Its  parishioners 

If  Ufbacco  was  the  wealth  of  the  parish,  it 
was  also  the  source  of  its  work  and  worry  It 
was  for  the  vestry  to  appoint  the  counters  of 
tobacco  plants  and  Inspe*  tors  of  tohacco. 
and  nujre  often  than  not  tliev  had  trouble 
finding  men  willing  to  act  as  InspecUJrs  for 
ail  that  Ujtoacco  was  a  medium  of  exchange 
In  colonial  Maryland  and  aiaKxsi  the  only 
ooe.  it  lacked  one  of  llie  nw«t  important 
efcaracterlgtlcs  of  a  g<x3d  .urrency.  It  wa»  not, 
M>d  could  iwt  be  invariably  uniform  When 
It  w«aenatted  that  any  p«-rs<.ii  ..wing  tobacco 
f...iid  diacharge  his  debt  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
^^  :Iliiiics  per  hundred  p<^unds  the  ^  lergy  pro- 
test-ed  Iob»«xxj  wa*  worth  ..lien  iwenty-Ove 
or  even  thirty  shUiings  il  it  was  good,  but 
were  paid  twelve  shilUngs.  and  the 
iter  could  sell  bis  tobacco  for  twice  that 
mocb  " 

The  Cbtirch  !>eeiri«  u>  have  led  a  peitceful 
exlateiMie  until  the  year  1756  \»hfn  the  H«v 
Alexander  MalWJini  matheriialulan  and 
cUrgvtuan  became  the  iiiaster  ol  the  Queen 
Aniies  l-Tee  bchfjol  on  Til^huian  s  Neck 
K'jad  He  evidently  allowed  jus  H)n  to  sub- 
BUtute  for  Liiu  on  <x<  a*lous  aiid  It  was 
^laoovrred  tliat  the  a-jii.  Mr  tyulnton  Mal- 
ceftM  "<l»d  t*?ach  dancing  v.i  tne  said  school 
«lttoOVt  a  Uc«?iis«  I  I  wluch  vihiiom  appre- 
hend must  necessarily  t-ej.d  Uj  U»e  hindrance 
,,I     t-t-ncning    reading      wnt.nii      €<.'-  also 

tiiat  UJiie«4fc  the  nuuilxrr  jI  sinoiafb  lucrea**' 
Ihi*  ^llali  lA!  i'j<-.k.e<J  ^nj'ii.  a--.  .'i,in*l>ending  lh«- 
publuk  uK/iiej 

'Ii*r  VckT)  H.jiJe*  *a«  built  ill  1761  17e,1 
at  a  • 'Jt-t  ol  in/e*  namlrcd  doilan.  With  the 
coti^  i.|i  "1  th«  Revolutioi;  itie  entire  poaitlon 
of  tj.r  estJUJlielied  Church  changed  swiftly 
The  (  oniinental  Convention  v.hM;h  opened 
CMCi  Juxie  i:^  1774  tojk  over  tlus  governiiieni 
«<  Una  colony  aiMj  It  b«ca/iie  Ui«  government 
at  ttkt  Blat*  .^  itaryUiid  Tlie  Bill  of  RIgbU 
by  ttaC  Convenuoij  of  177«  provided  that.  Ho 
penoDS  uu^ht  by  ajiy  Uw  to  i>c  oouipelled 
U*  UiM-mtaJij  any  particular  ininij»lry  or  place 
of  worsJjjp  but  tne  churches  and  all  auch 
t^i  ■  .i>«-rt  y  taeloaglu«  to  the  Church  of  Eoglaod 
^t.:  -o  irlJi*.!.  l'.  Ihe  <  ).;inti  ol  Englainl 
ItitevtM' 

Th*    hrst    iu««<lil(   Ot    tli*    hr»i    n«M»-e<>tab 
Uifeiatt    Vevtry    waa    bi«Ld    li.    Jiii*    I77tt.    the 
VmttrfKoau  ij«tng  i^tialltled  Oj  act    by  a  Jiia- 
llo*  ot  Ui«  Feace  all  of  wt>u;li  wa«  aonie 
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years  before  the  "Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  was  choeen  as  the  offlclal  name  of 
this  Church  which  really  lost  Its  name  be- 
cause of  the  Revolution  The  BUI  ot  Rights 
which  took  away  the  "forty  pounds  of  to- 
bacco per  poll  '  did  little  more  than  leave 
the  ■Church  of  England"  In  poaseasiun  of 
the  property  it  held  It  did,  however,  give 
the  legislature  discretionary  power  to  "lay 
a  general  and  equal  tax  for  'he  support  of 
the  Christian  religion,  leaving  to  each  Indi- 
vidual vhe  power  of  appointing  his  part  of 
the  tax  to  the  support  of  some  particular 
church  or  minister,  or  U)  the  poor  Since 
the  Vestry  no  longer  had  the  power  to  ap- 
point tobacco  inspectors,  or  adm'inish  pa- 
rishioners of  their  Incontinent  living,  it  was 
obliged  to  spend  more  time  on  raising  money 
for  parish  work  {A  familiar  modern  note, 
indeed '» 

After  the  Revolution,  81  Pauls  and  Old 
Wye.  together  with  all  the  other  parishes,  fell 
on  evil  days  Communicants  a.s  well  as  rev- 
enues almost  vajilshed  Records,  tcx^i.  became 
scantier  than  ever  before  Except  as  a  place 
where  notices  were  p<iBted,  Old  Wye  is  not 
mentioned  once  between  April  1774  and  April 
1789  Plum  1782  U)  1791  there  was  no  rector 
In  November  1791  a  re<-Uir  was  appointed 
with  a  current  salary  p>er  annvim  of  one  hun- 
dred flfy  pounds  current  money  he  agreed 
later  to  lake  whatever  the  Ve.strv  could  raise. 
Four  years  later  the  Reverend  EH.sha  Rlgg 
came  to  Old  Wye— his  uimb  lies  tinder  the 
floor  of  the  church  In  the  early  years  of  our 
Republic  the  church  required  constant  re- 
pairs and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  th»t  the 
building   was   kepi    open 

Por  half  a  cetitury  nothing  was  done  to 
Wye  Church  After  1829  regular  services  were 
no  longer  held  at  Old  Wye  it  was  almost 
fallen  down,  half  decayed  but  for  the  solid 
warkniajvhhip  of  the  brlcklavers  a  century  be- 
fore A-.  about  this  time.  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham  on  his  way  to  catch  an  earlv  stoomer  out 
of  Queenstown  to  Baltimore  happened  by 
Old  Wje  and  saw  that  the  church  had  be- 
come a  .('able  "The  Epl.scopal  party  weri> 
greatly  moved  They  entered  They  prayed  As 
thev  left  thev  u-xik  fence  rails  and  barred  the 
d  -"r  Tne  Bishop  did  not  forget  his  visit  and 
he  immediately  began  to  encourage  the  Ves- 
try to  nave  the  old  building  restored  "  By 
l.B.'i-t  the  Blshf>ps  desires  were  being  met  A 
new  -ilste  roof  was  put  on  the  ont.side  stairs 
to  the  gallery  were  removed  and  stained  gla.-w 
replaced  the  clear  glass  which  had  been 
broken  out  Victorian  i>ewK  repla<'ed  tlie 
original  hlgh-backetl.  s<-4uare  pews  of  1721 
The  Vestry  H' mse  however  was  ii.>t  touched 
be<'ause  by  this  time  it  had  completely 
deieriorate<l  and  its  pr«<-ise  l<.<-aliiin  was 
unknown  ITirough  the  generosity  of  several 
partshr>ner«  Old  Wye  was  thus  rescued 
from  oblivion,  and  on  July  '20  I8fi4  the 
Bmhop  WR*  pleased  to  be  able  to  consecrate 
Old  Wye  under  the  name  of  "8t  Luke's  Wye 
Ttie  reconsecratlon  seems  to  nave  stirred  the 
congregation  into  activity  for  within  a  tew 
years  Wye  wa«  »c<'epi*d  n*  a  separate  parlflh 
nncluding  Queenstown)  by  the  Dli>ce«*n 
C\inventlcm  of  1BA9 

A  year  aftrr  Wye  ParUh  was  set  up  as  a 
M-parale  parish.  Port  Sumter  was  fired  on 
Ab  Mr  Dashiell  told  the  diocesan  convention 
in  18«4  In  the  changed  circumstances  of 
the  times  nothing  but  the  goodneaa  of  Ood 
has  enabled   ua  to  live  The  membeni  ot 

the  parish  though  few  and  having  aufrered 
m.rre  tieevily  in  the  loaa  of  their  labor  have 
nevertheless  shown  a  noble  determination 
to  sustain  the  Church  and  have  endeared 
themselves  to  the  Rector  by  a  generous  ex- 
hlbluofi  of  iheir  sympalhy  f..r  lilin  In  his 
da>   of   trial 

Proin  lUtl  to  1010  there  waj>  a  successlfm 
ill  rcctura  ai  Old  Wye  Prom  IBIO  on.  there 
\*cr«  jnly  occai.loi»al  aervices  at  Old  Wye 
Chur.  ti  and  the  buildmu  fell  ayaii.  mio  du»- 
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repair    More  than   that,   the  changes   made 

along  the  line  had  done  great  violence  to 
the  original  building 

In  the  winter  of  1947,  Mr  Arthur  A. 
Houghton,  Jr.  presented  to  the  Vestry  of 
Wye  Parish  a  propoeal  to  restore  the  old 
church  Tins  very  generous  offer  was  ac- 
cepted with  enthusiasm  and  great  apprecia- 
tion Even  the  Vestry  House  has  been  re- 
built on  Its  old  site  So  long  had  It  been 
gone  that  Its  very  location  was  not  known 
until  a  tractor  plough  cruising  in  the  gen- 
eral area  where  It  must  have  been,  ran  into 
a  brick  wail  and  subsequent  search  showed 
the  outlines 

Old  Wye  Church  was  re-dedlcated  on  July 
13.  1H49  at  an  Impressive  service  conducted 
by  the  Bithop  of  Maryland  and  services  have 
since  i>een  held  in  it  every  Sunday  In  addi- 
tion to  the  restoration  work,  a  Parish  House 
and  Rectory  were  built 

And  so  Old  Wye  Is  a  flourishing  and  stront< 
parish  It  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
devoted  Christian  spirit  and  determination 
ot  Its  many  members  and  friends  over  more 
than  two  centuries  to  maintain  the  Church 
us  a  going  Institution  Trials  and  tribula- 
tions have  been  many  but  today  the  build- 
ing stands  erect  In  all  Its  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity 

This  brief  history  cannot  be  concluded 
without  a  final  tribute  to  Mr  Houghton 
and  the  meticulous  care  and  devotion  with 
which  he  directed  the  restoration. 


CONGRESSMAN  WILI.IAM  F  RYAN 
FIGHTS  FOR  PREVENTIVE  MEDI- 
CAL CARE  FOR  POOR  CHILDREN 


HON  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or     .VEW      YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr  RANGEL  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
preatest  tragedies  in  Grovemment  occurs 
when  the  Congress  gives  lip  service  to  dts- 
advuiitaged  Americans,  tlien  promptly 
fort;et.s  tlieni  We  iiave  seen  llus  sham  too 
often  111  tlie  past  and  are  now,  tuifortu- 
nalely,  witnessing  It  again 

My  colleague,  William  F  Ryan,  and 
the  Nittlonai  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion are  leading  the  fight  to  compel  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  White  House  to  issue 
tlie  regulations  necessary  to  implement 
the  preventive  medical  care  program  au- 
thorized nearly  5  years  ago  At  the  pres- 
ent lime,  only  five  States  have  establish- 
ed the  free  preventive  medicine  programs 
under  medicaid  envisaged  by  the  1967 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments. 

Bill  Ryan  hopes  to  block  the  Nixon 
administration's  Insensitlvlty  to  the 
need.H  of  the  poor  in  the  United  States 
Tlurteen  million  children  are  Ijelng 
denied  adequate  medical  treatment  be- 
cause of  bureaucratic  callousness.  An  ac- 
count of  Bill  Ryan's  eflorts  to  guarantee 
these  clilldren  the  medical  care  they  so 
urgently  need  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  I  am  pleased  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues 

The  article  follows 
I'ook   Ckilurim    Aw  ah    Mii>u.*l    Caw 
(By  Nick  Kolzi 

On  Jan  a  1967.  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
•igtted  leflslatlon  reqvnring  free  preventive 
medical    care    for   hillllons   of   poor   children 
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who  seldom  If  ever  see  a  doctor  Now.  almo(!t 
Ave  years  later,  the  children  still  are  await- 
ing tor  the  government  to  start  the  pro-am 

"These  children  are  the  forgotten  vlctinus 
of  a  society  which  applauds  rhetoric,  but  Is 
remisslng  action  says  Rep  William  P  Ryan 
(D-N.Y  I  who  has  pushed  for  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Medicaid  law 

The  history  of  this  child  health  care  legis- 
lation provides  a  case  study  of  creative  Ideas 
and  noble  lnieniion.s  which  are  written  into 
law.  then  lost  In  the  bureaucracy,  dlscoTered 
again,  and  finally  found  to  be  too  controver- 
sial or  expensive  to  implement 

The  law.  providing  tor  medical  screening, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  children  eligible 
for  benefits  under  the  Medicaid  program, 
might  have  quietly  disappeared  In  dust- 
covered  sections  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
except  for  the  persistence  of  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

After  two  years  of  fruitless  negotiations 
with  HEW.  NWRO.  which  represents  120.000 
welfare  recipients,  last  week  filed  suit  in  fed- 
eral court  against  HKW  Secretary  Elliot 
Richardson,  demanding  that  he  implement 
the  1967  law. 

The  law.  part  of  the  1967  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act.  called  for  "early  and 
periodic  screening  and  diagnosis"  of  children 
eligible  for  aid  and  "health  care,  treatment, 
and  other  measures"  to  correct  problems  dis- 
covered In  the  medical  exams. 

Automatically  eligible  for  these  medical 
benefits  are  about  8  million  chUdren  under 
age  21  who  receive  aid  through  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  another  five  million  low-Income 
children  eligible  for  Medicaid  benefits.  Many 
of  these  chUdren  now  do  receive  Medicaid 
treatment  for  acute  Illnesses,  but  ifv.  are 
receiving  the  medical  exams  called  tor  by 
the  new  law. 

About  13  million  children  would  be  eli- 
gible for  aid  under  the  new  law. 

Many  of  these,  because  they  receive  help 
tinder  one  or  more  federal  welfare  programs, 
are  already  eligible  for  some  Medicaid  serv- 
ices, particularly  tor  acute  Illness  requiring 
hospitalization  or  surgery. 

But  the  new  program  calls  tor  a  kind  of 
preventive  medicine  now  lacking  In  moet 
Medicaid  coverage — examining  children  for 
potential  problems  and  then  correcting 
them. 

For  example,  a  child  diagnosed  to  have 
poor  eye-sight  would  t>e  fitted  with  glasses. 
Pew  stale  Medicaid  programs  now  provide 
eye  glasses  either  for  adults  or  children. 

HEW  was  supposed  to  Implement  the  law 
by  July  1.  1968.  by  Issuing  regulations  to  the 
states.  Tlie  states  were  required  to  provide 
the  preventive  child  medical  care,  or  wi  lose 
their  federal  Medicaid  funds.  State  and  fed- 
eral governments  split  the  costs  of  tlils  pro- 
gram. 

However.  HEW  atlll  has  not  Issued  regula- 
tions to  the  states  and  only  five  are  vol- 
iiutarlly  following  the  law.  One  of  Uie±.e  is 
Mississippi,  which  has  reported  stark  hnd- 
Ings  of  disease  in  its  first  .screening  of  poor 
clilldren. 

Tlie  Mississippi  Medicaid  Commission  re- 
ported that  its  examination  ot  1.178  children 
revealed  1.301  medical  abnormalities,  includ- 
ing: 306  cases  ut  multiple  cavities,  2i\  c«sea 
of  anemia,  97  cases  of  faulty  vision,  217  cases 
of  enlarged  tonsils,  SI  cases  at  hernia,  4B 
cases  ot  intestinal  paraatUes  (mostly  hook- 
worm). 53  cases  of  poor  hearing,  and  32 
other  medical  conditions  requiring  immedi- 
ate treatment, 

Mississippi,  according  to  HEW  officials 
went  into  the  program  only  becau.se  It 
thought  such  action  was  mandatory  and 
feared  it  would  loae  all  ItJt  federal  funds 
Actually  inandatory  action  is  not  required  hy 
law  until  HEW  isaiiM  regulations  implement- 
ing the  preventive  medicine  program 

The  history  of  the  unused  federal  law  goes 
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back  to  1967  when  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  holding  hearings  on 
the  Social  Security  Act  The  committee  was 
ajixioua  Ut  save  money  on  welfare  and  Medl- 
Ciki  d , 

HEW  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  suggested 
that  the  best  way  to  save  money  was  to  pro- 
vide preventive  medical  care,  headng  ofT 
potential  problems  before  thev  became  acute 
and  cost  far  more  in  hf>spita!  and  medical 
bills  as  well  as  los.ses  to  the  work  ft.rce  The 
Ck>Qunlttee  accepted  his  Idea  and  preventive 
medical  care  for  wellare  children  t>ecame  f>art 
of  the  law. 

When  HEW  did  not  Irsus  the  regulations  by 
July.  1969,  advocates  for  the  welfare  poor 
began  pushing  the  Department  for  action. 

These  efforts  apparently  yielded  .success  In 
December.  1970.  when  HEW  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson Issued  proposed  regulations  If  states 
dldnt  have  the  resources  to  take  care  of  all 
chUdren  Immediately,  they  were  permitted  to 
begin  with  children  under  age  6  and  to  serve 
all  children  by  mid-July  IB'TS 

But  the  proposed  regulations,  which  were 
to  become  final  after  a  30-day  period  for 
public  comment,  have  now  dWappeared  from 
sight 

Howard  Newman,  director  of  HEWs  Medi- 
cal program,  said  numerous  state  officials 
wrote  that  they  could  not  afford  the  program. 
State  and  federal  government  are  now  split- 
ting about  $6  billion  In  Medicaid  costs,  and 
about  »1  billion  of  this  amount  Is  spent  on 
children. 

Newman  says  the  original  proposed  HEW 
regtilatlons  would  have  cost  federal  and 
state  government  about  t900  million  a  year. 
HEW  officials,  he  said,  feared  that  states 
would  merely  cutback  other  welfare  pay- 
ments If  forced  to  provide  the  preventive 
medicare  care 

Congressman  Ryan  wrote  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson in  August,  1971.  asking  what  haid  hap- 
pened to  his  proposed  regulations  Issued  9 
months  earlier — and  27  months  after  they 
should  have  been  in  force. 

Secretary  Richardson  replied  to  Ryan  on 
Sept  21  that  he  shared  his  concern  about  the 
children  but  also  was  concerned  about  the 
fiscal  Impact  on  states.  Final  regulations  were 
drafted,  taking  Into  account  the  states"  prob- 
lems said  RlcJiardson. 

"I  have  signed  the  regulations."  Richard- 
son wrote  on  Sept  21.  ""They  will  be  pub- 
ll>hed  In  the  Federal  Register  very  shortly  " 

That  was  more  than  a  month  ago.  and 
HEW  officials  confide  privately  that  the  reg- 
lUatlons  now  are  being  held  up  by  the  Pi-esl- 
denfs  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  worries  that  the  program  will  coet  too 
much 

HEW  estimates  the  costs  at  Its  revised  plan 
at  between  $50  and  >100  million,  far  lees  tban 
before,  since  care  is  limited  to  yotuig  chil- 
dren, and  only  a  few  medical  services  are  au- 
thorlaed. 

"I  expect  the  regulations  are  going  to  be 
published  In  final  form  within  ■*  week"  said 
Medicaid  Administrator  Newman.  alx>ut  reg- 
ulations required  b\  law  27  months  ago 

NWRO  officials  agreed  to  withhold  their 
lawsuit  If  they  were  given  a  definite  date 
on  which  the  regulations  would  be  publLihed. 
Jon  Kinney,  NWRO  attorney,  said  HEW  of- 
ficials responded  by  warning  that  ihe  law- 
.■■uit  would  stiffen  the  resistance  of  NLxon 
.Administration  officials  oud  would  produce 
meaningless  regulations 

We  lire  sk  k  and  tired  of  g<«iug  to  HEW 
and  being  told  that  the  regiilatlous  are  coax- 
ing soon,  aays  Mrs  M.^rg€«rel  Hayes,  chair- 
man of  NWRt">  s  legal  ci.iiumilt««  They  hi»ve 
been  promisiiiK  that  for  years  Now  they  can 
make  their  exoi.>>ee.  In  Court 

■"This  does  noi  even  Mne  tiiviney,  because 
by  not  acting  to  prevent  di»**He  lu  children 
now  states  will  have  to  spend  more  money 
tor  remedial  care  later." 
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MR  JOE  BALTHAZER  ROCK  HILI,, 
SC.  'UNSELP^SH  AND  COURA- 
GEOUS BLOOD  DONOR 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SCCTB    CABOLJr^A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  one 
of  my  fellow  native  South  Caroliniajas 
has  given  much  of  himself  in  service  to 
his  fellow  man.  Mr.  Joe  Balthazer.  of 
Rock  mil.  SC  .  has  dcmated  11  gallons 
and  1  pint  of  blood  through  the  Rock  Hill 
Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Balthazer.  an  employee  of  the 
Rock  Hill  Printmg  and  Finishing  Co..  has 
given  approximately  7*2  times  the  body's 
capacity  of  blood. 

This  is  indeed  a  courageous  act.  and  he 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  unselfish  con- 
tributions to  humanity 

An  article  about  Mr  Balthazer  was 
published  in  the  Evening  Herald  erf  Rock 
Hiil,  S.C  ,  on  September  8,  1971 

Mr  President.  I  ask  tinanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "O- Negative 
Blood  Donor  Surpasses  11 -Gallon  Mark." 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou>, 
as  follows : 

O-NscATrrE   Blood    Donob   Svapasscs 
1  1-Gai.ix>m    Maak. 

( By  Betsy  Perrone  i 

Rock  Hnu.. — A  Bock  Hill  man  who  bleeds 
eery  time  he  gets  a  cbancc  was  preamced 
:i  Ked  Cross  pin  uxiajr  for  havinc  do>iiai«d 
U  gallons  and  ooe  plat  oX  blood  to  the  Ked 
Cross. 

Joe  Balthazer.  64.  a  "•tiniversal  doner." 
with  ".vpe  O-negatlve  t>iood.  has  been  do- 
nating blood  through  the  Rock  Hill 
Cross  since  tbe  chapMr  was  founded, 
^ays  bis  wUe.  it'ii  hard  to  know  how  mucb 
blood  he's  really  given.  Because  he  used  to 
give  to  the  hoapilal,  whenever  they  called  for 
blood,  before  the  Red  Cross  was  set  up  here  '• 

On  band  to  present  the  award  was  Dr 
Inea  Klrod  medical  director  of  the  Pied- 
mont-Carol  inas  Red  Cross  Blood  Center 
which  serves,  according  to  Dr  Blrod.  "a  lar^e 
part  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  small  part  lI 
South   Carolina  "" 

Since  blood  fs  giren  only  In  one-pint 
units  said  C>r  Elrod  at  tbe  preaentatJon. 
Balthazer  has  given  blood  about  89  tUaas. 
'He'U  prot'ttbly  give  oue  tnore  pi.it.  tben 
we  U  malte  hlns  stop.'  abe  said  "So  he  will 
have  donated  90  piiiki  ot  blood  thn>ugb  tbe 
Red  Cross. 

B&ltbaaer  holds  the  record  for  donatlou 
through  the  Rock  HlII  Red  Cross.  There 
are  some  persons  in  the  Piedmont -Carf>- 
Unas  are*  who  have  given  more  but  said 
Dr.  Elrod.  their  chapters  ot  tbe  ited  Cross 
have  beea  ui  existence  Ipimec  tban  tbe  ooe 
here  So  they've  juat  bad  laftf  tuue  to  glv« 
It." 

Bill  Qrler  Sr  .  president  ot  tbe  Rock  BUI 
Printing  and  Pintstalng  Coaapan>  where 
Bmltfcattr  -works,  saOd  tbe  donor  has  mlased 
only  five  days  of  work  In  SS  vears  *  th  the 
cx>inpaiiy  \nd  thov-te  ao;«uc-e  he  ^a^d  were 
due  to  deaths  lU  aiA  lunul-  ratner  hiui  lo 
UlUrMS.  So  ttlis  UUUi  vkh.  ha>.->  ^iWix  atpproxi- 
Uiately  7  ,  lunea  Uhc  0^^>  b  .ai/«^;t>  of 
blotKl.  wuulU  se«{U  to  be  unii<»riued  by  bJs 
ireniendnti.s  donation  record 

"The  oniv  time  he  fel'  bke  fmMiMan.**  aafcl 
Mrs.  Baithaaer  was  wh«ii  be  W»  9HiB0  » 
tranaluaiun  air«<.'U>  t<.>  a  baby  "Yea,  thafa 
a  kiud  oX  try  111)^  tfXf>«rieu<.-«.     he  a^ieod 
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Balthazer  who  Is  totally  deaf,  "was  taught 
a  les-stm.  "  many  years  ago,  according  to  his 
wife 

■I  was  real  sickly."  she  saUl  "right  »ft*r 
we  were  first  married  I  needed  blixxl  des- 
perateJy  and  there  wawti  t  anv  available  It 
taught  him  to  give  blood  whenever  he  could, 
because  when  you  need  blood,  you  need  It. 
and    there's    no    way    around    It." 

O-negatlve  blood  can  be  given  to  some- 
one with  any  other  tj'pe  o(  blood,  and  la 
usually  used  for  total  blotxl  replacement 
when  a  baby  Is  born  with  a  blood  type  In- 
compiatlbie   with   Its  mothers. 

A  baby's  blood  Is  dtlBcult  to  type  correct- 
ly. ..aid  Dr  Elrcxl.  "so.  to  be  safe.  O-negatlve 
blood  la  usually  used  " 

O-negatlve  is  also  used  for  ptatlents  In 
heart  surgery,  because  of  lis  cotapatiblllty. 
Pcrstjns  with  other  types  may  be  given 
their  own  type  of  blood,  or  O-negailve.  or 
tn  some  ca&es  O-posltlve  However,  a  person 
with  O-negatlve  may  only  receive  that 
same    typw   of    blocKl    in    a    transfusion. 


NASHVIIXE  BANNKR  EXPOSES  PRO- 
POSED -SOCl.AL  ADJUSTMENT" 
PROJECTS   OF   HEW 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY  )  QUILLEN 

or   Tf:NNKs,-.rF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HKPWfc.sENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr  QUIIJ^N  Mr  Speaker  the  busing 
Issue  ha.s  become  a  matter  of  utmost  con- 
cern to  Ihi.*;  entire  country  Growms  sen- 
timent IS  no  longer  confined  to  the  South, 
but  to  each  and  every  seographlcal  sec- 
lion  of  the  United  Stales 

The  I>partment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  ha.s  received  apvilications 
from  Tennesf.ee  for  more  than  $1  8  mil- 
lion in  F'ederal  fund.s  must  of  them 
sought  by  private  orKanizations  which 
claim  their  projects  would  brmw  about 
social  adjustment  and  improve  relation- 
ships within  communities  Uial  have  been 
severely  handicapped  through  rna.sMve 
busing   de<re<"s  of   tlie   Federal   courts 

The  Na-shville  Banner  has  published 
a  series  of  stories  outlining  th.e  detailed 
plaa*;  ol  some  of  these  proposed  projects, 
and  the  facts  contained  m  these  stories 
should  be  of  utmost  concern  not  only  to 
officials  in  the  executive  branch  but  al.so 
to  every  Member  of  Congress  Not  only 
does  it  sf^m  that  our  Federal  lax  dollars 
a'e  fx-ing  allocated  to  projects  of  ques- 
tionable Value  but  also,  in  some  ui- 
staiices  ihe  fund.s  .somiht  actually  would 
hinder  the  progress  ol  hxai  .m  hool  sys- 
tems to  comply  witii  the  Federal  courts' 
desesreKation  order 

Gov  Winfield  Dunn  of  Tenne.ssee  has 
written  an  excellent  admonition  to  the 
Department  of  Heal II i.  Education,  and 
Wellare  urging  t^iat  Federal  tax  dollars 
available  to  assist  commiuuties  be  dis- 
pensed tlirough  kxal  school  boards  who 
carry  Uie  primary  respoiLsibility  for  com- 
pliance instead  of  through  private  or- 
ganizations which,  however  well  inten- 
lioned  are  not  responsible  to  Uie  public 
for  the  condu<  t  of  some  of  liiese  outlays 

I  coramead  both  Uie  Governor  8  letter 
and  Uie  series  of  articles  and  editorial  in 
the  Nashville  Banner  to  every  Member  of 
the  Congress  and  urge  that  appropriate 
steps  be  taken  immediately  to  investigate 
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the  widespread  abuse  of  our  tax  dollars 
in  worthless,  if  not  hampering,  projects 
The  time  has  come  for  each  of  us  to 
make  sure  that  governmental  waste  is 
minimized  and  that  the  expressed  intent 
of  Congress  Is  carried  out  In  the  distri- 
bution of  appropriated  funds. 

My  congratulations  to  the  Nashville 
Banner  on  exixxsmg  the  detailed  plans  of 
some  of  tlie  proposed  projects  under  the 
Department  of  Hpallh  Pkiucation,  and 
Welfare — a  job  well  done. 

The  article  follou ' 

I  From   the   Nashville  Banner,  Oct     19.   1971) 

Eleven  Proorams  F*iioposed  in  Tennksscs — 
Busing.  Social  Adjustmsnt  Projects  To 
Cost  »1  8  Million 

(By  Orady  Gallant  j 

Eleven  new  "social  adjustment"  projects 
to  attune  public  school  children  to  maaalve 
busing  and  other  "life  experiences"  encoun- 
tered in  the  modern  school  environment  are 
In  the  works  for  Tennessee  at  a  coat  to  the 
federal  government  of  tl.829,0€7.35. 

Of  the  sum.  the  project  budgets  show  that 
•  1 .230.795.40  would  be  dissipated  Ln  salaries 
for  those  laboring  In  Ltie  11  adjustment  proj- 
ects, many  of  whom  are  open  advocates  of 
busing. 

Travel  expenses  for  these  workers  would 
eat  up  anotlier  $92,160. 

Total  cotft  for  salaries  aiid  travel  of  the 
project  workers  Is  •1.322.965.40. 

This  leaves  only  $606,111.95  for  child  ad- 
justment and  to  attune  them  to  sociological 
development 

Tlie  budgets  show  that  most  of  this  $506.- 
111.95  would  be  devoured  by  telephone  bills, 
oCBce  rental  and  equipment. 

Applications  to  Implement  the  adjustment 
programs  under  the  Emergency  School  As- 
sistance Program  lESAP;  have  been  sent  to 
Gov    Winfield  Dunn. 

He  approved  seven  of  the  proposals.  The 
other  four  were  neither  approved  nor  disap- 
proved by  the  governor.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  which  ad- 
ministers FSAP,  wUl  now  approve  or  disap- 
prove them. 

A  spc'kesman  In  the  Governor's  office  said 
that  Dunn  relies  on  recommendations  from 
the  various  communities  involved  as  to  what 
action  he  should  take  on  these  projects. 

The  spokesman  said  it  was  his  personal 
belief  that  HEW  will  fund  all  11  of  the  proj- 
ects 

The  projects  present  a  community  social 
problem  and  outline  a  plan  designed  to 
solve — or  reduce — It. 

For  example,  Memphis  Community  Educa- 
tion Project  (MCEP)  dlRcloees  that  It  Is  "a 
non-profit,  tax-exempt,  free-standing  corpo- 
ration of  community-niindea  persons  who  are 
attempting  to  effectively  Improve  the  social 
conditions  of  Memphis  and  Shelby  County." 

To  this  end  It  has  four  main  foci  of  ac- 
tivity— hotislng,  health    education  and  law" 

"We  have  f'x-used  on  llie»e  a<tlvltle«.  not  to 
provide  separate  i>ervue  nvstem*  but  to  help 
the  black  society  Ijectpnie  a  true  human  com- 
nuinliy  Willi  the  ahlliiy  t.)  relate  to  the 
white  cominuiilty,  aR  peers  aud.  therefore. 
hriu^  at>out  the  slue  qua  nun  (essential) 
condition  for  true  frlendahlp  and  a  stable 
society" 

To  accomplish  this  and  other  things.  MCEP 
ueedK  $41,)  410  in  federal  fundj  under  ESAP 
of  which  $2.^1  100  Win  go  for  salaries  and 
» t7  800  for  travel  expenses. 

The  list  of  projects  Includes  three  to  be 
cxjnducted  lu  Nashville 

1  Concerned  Citizens  for  Improved 
SchooU  ltf2'2  Church  Street.  Second  Floor 
Rear,  reciuesling  $260,626  35 

2  University  Council  for  Educatumal  Ad- 
miniBtranoii  29  Weet  Woodruff  Avenue  with 
offices  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  requesting  $78.- 
741 
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3  The  Social  Action  Committee  of  Chris- 
tian* and  Jews,  Inc  ,  6401  Harding  Road 
requeatUiK  $80,000 

The  Concerned  Citizens  for  Improved 
Schools  slates  it  has  "functioned  success- 
fully and  uiUquely  for  the  last  two  and  a 
half  vears  as  £  bi-raclal  group  dedicated  to 
atnrmativc  coinmaiuty  Involvement  toward 
ending  all  vestiges  of  a  dual  schixil  svstem 
and  the  results  of  Its  accumulative  patterns 
of  discrimination." 

The  organization  was  "spH^ntaneously  cre- 
ated" In  March  1969  Concerns  In  regard  to 
•application  of  criteria  for  zoning  the  pro- 
posed attendance  area  for  a  newly  created 
Junior  high  school"  and  "racial  Isolation  of 
all  pupils  In  the  Nashville-Davidson  County 
schools  '  were  the  spurs  which  caused  spon- 
taneous organization  of  the  group,  accord- 
ing to  the  funding  application. 

Mrs  Kitty  Smith,  wife  of  Dr.  William  O. 
Smith  of  Nashville,  Is  project  director  for 
Concerned  Citizens  Dr.  Joseph  Yeakel.  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  board  of  evangelism  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church  is  listed  as  the 
authorized  representative  of  Concerned  Citi- 
zens, not  to  be  confused  with  Concerned 
Parents  Association.  Inc. 

The  University  Council  for  Educational 
Administration  under  Dr.  Jack  Culbertson, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  proposes  to  "develop  and 
test  a  simulation  program  for  urban  admin- 
istrators, particularly  as  related  to  education 
and  race."  according  to  Dr.  Elbert  Brooks. 
Metro  school  director,  In  a  letter  endorsing 
the  project. 

The  proposed  program  "promises  much  In 
relation  to  the  development  of  reality- 
oriented  materials  for  the  upgrading  of  In- 
service  training,  professional  growth  and  de- 
velopment opportunities  for  practicing  ad- 
ministrators, and  for  the  training  of  new  ad- 
ministrators." he  observed  In  a  letter  to  Cul- 
bertson dated  Sept.  21.  1971. 

The  project  proposes  to  help  school  lead- 
ers In  Nashville  'deal  effectively  with  deseg- 
regation problems."  Culbertson  says. 

The  Social  Action  Committee  of  Christians 
and  Jews.  6401  Harding  Road,  proposes  to  es- 
tablish two  early-morning,  free  child  care 
centers  to  help  take  care  of  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  between  the  time  when  the 
mothers  must  go  to  work  and  the  children 
must  leave  to  go  to  schools  opening  at  10 
a.m. 

Charles  B  Myers,  an  assistant  profes.sor  of 
history  and  social  science  education  at 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Is  the 
project  contact  person  with  HEW. 

All  1 1  projects  plan  to  spend  their  fundi 
in  a  year  or  less. 

The   organizations   requesting   BSAP   funds 
and  their  cities  are: 

1.  Concerned  Citizens  for  Improved 
Schools.  1922  Church  Street.  Second  Floor 
Rear.  Nashville.  Request:  $269,626.35. 

2  University  Council  for  Educational  Ad- 
ministration, 29  West  Woodruff  St  ,  Colum- 
bus. Ohio  Request:  $78,741  for  work  In 
Nashville, 

3  The  Social  Action  Committee  for  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  Inc  ,  6401  Harding  Road, 
Nashville    Request     $60,000. 

4  The  Unity  Group  Fund  Tnc  1348  Grove 
Street,  Chattanooga.  Request:   $372,970. 

6  Memphis  Education  Project.  Inc,  740 
Court    Memphis    Request     $413,410 

6  Memphis  Urban  I>eague.  646  Beale 
Street,  Memphis.  Request:    $236,242 

7  Community  Youth  Playhouse,  Inc  ,  1185 
South  Bellevue,  Memphis    Request:   $01  ."iSO. 

8.  Memphis  Panel  of  American  Women, 
8603  Gwynne  Road,  Memphis.  Request: 
$19,971 

B  WlUianuton  County  Cltlzuns  for  Human 
Dignity,  P.O  Box  433,  Franklin,  Tenn,  Re- 
quest    $68,303. 

10  The  Civic  Action  Council  of  Jackson, 
PO  B-x  3003,  Jackson,  Tenn  Request: 
$89,723. 
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11.  The  General  Board  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation. Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  1474  Humber  Street,  Memphis.  This 
organization  requested  a  total  of  $814,176. 
but  proposes  spending  $178,599  on  a  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn  ,  project,  with  the  remainder 
being  spent  In  cities  of  states  other  than 
Tennessee 

The  other  communities  Included  In  the 
proposal  are  Tupelo,  Miss  ,  Phenlx  City.  Ala  : 
Savannah  and  Chatham  County.  Ga  ;  and 
Morehouse  Parish   La 

[From  the  Nashville  Banner.  Oct.  20, 1971 1 

Federal   Grant   of    $259,626   S<jtiGHT   nm 
BrsiNC,    Propaganda   Campaign 

(  By  Cirady  CJallant ) 

An  intensive  pro7)aganda  campaign  using 
a  "mobUe  van,"  week-end  retreats  ina.s»  In- 
doetrlnatlonal  meetings  and  other  devices  Is 
planned  by  Concerned  Cltlrens  for  Improved 
Schools  to  attune  public  school  children  and 
their  parent*  to  "a  new  way  of  life"  here 

To  mount  this  "determined  and  creative 
campaign  against  negativism."  the  organiza- 
tion has  applied  for  $259  fi26  35  In  federal 
funds,  of  which  $208,294  40  would  be  drained 
Into   employe   salaries,    services    and    benefits 

The  mass  media  a.s.sault  against  "white 
ghetto  mentalities"  and  for  integrating  the 
desegregated  .schools  would  include  $60,000- 
worth  of  monthly  television  specials  and 
$25.000-worth  of  billboards,  radio  and  tele- 
vision spot  announcements,  all  to  be  paid  for 
from  taxpayers'  money 

Workshop  consultants  would  be  brought  In 
at  $100-a-day  and  a  "media  consultant" 
would  be  hired  at  $100-a-day  for  96  days,  for 
a  total  expenditure  of  $9  600  for  about  19 
weeks  of  work,  if  he  works  a  five-day  week 

A  community  newsletter  l<i  be  distributed 
monthly  as  planned  will  cost  $3,600  for  cir- 
culation of  Its  5.000  copies  A  monthly  news- 
letter aimed  at  students  would  be  circulated 
to  30,000  of  them  at  an  annual  cost  of  $8,400 

Students  texts  and  handlKxiks  would  cost 
$380  and  students'  workshop  proceedings 
will  dissipate  If  the  plan  Is  approved,  another 
$1,250  The  parents'  workshop  proceedings 
would  cost  another  $500,  and  telephone  and 
postage  costs  are  forecast  U>  be  $3,276  for  the 
year. 

Application  for  the  more  than  a  quarter 
million  dollars  in  federal  lax  money  was 
made  through  the  Emergency  School  Assist- 
ance   Program     (ESAP      Pronounced    E-8AP> 

ESAP  Is  admlnLstered  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Funds  are 
given  to  groups  and  organlKatlons  which 
wish  to  help  in  the  busing  aud  Integration 
of  public  school  children. 

Concerned  Citizens  for  Improved  Schools 
(CCISl  has  existed  for  2'3  years  It  Is  a  bl- 
raclal  group  dedicated  to  afBrmatlve  com- 
munity Involvement  toward  ending  all  ves- 
tiges of  a  dual  school  system  and  the  results 
of  Its  accumulative  patterns  of  discrimina- 
tion." the  organization  notes  in  Us  request 
for  tax  refunds 

It  was  "spontaneously  created,  according 
to  a  description  of  Its  origin  In  the  project 
application  Its  membership  Is  75  per  cent 
white,  and  Includes  some  open  advocates  of 
busing. 

Following  spontaneous  creation,  the  group 
became  active  In  promotion  of  "community 
action  for  social  change  ' 

With  Its  help.  Clergy  United  for  School 
hitegratlon  iCUIK),  College  and  University 
Professors  United  for  Integrated  Education 
ICUPI'IE)  and  (White)  NaahvilUans  for  In- 
tegrated Education  were  organized 

The  application  has  cleared  Gov.  WInfleld 
Dunn's  desk,  without  his  approval  or  veto, 
aud  has  been  sent  on  to  federal  ofRclals. 

"Invited  members  of  OCI8  teetlfled  on  be- 
half of  the  plaintiff  In  the  case  Anally  ad- 
judicated before  (US  DUirlcii  Judge  L 
Clure  Morton    (Kelley   vs.   Board   of   Ediica- 
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tloni,"  It  Is  noted  by  the  tax  funds  appli- 
cant 

Last  June,  ESAP  gave  $39,581  for  CCIS  to 
form  what  it  called  Volunteers  In  Action 
(VTA),  an  activity  which  Involves  26  high 
school  students  who  "Inform  the  students, 
their  own  peers,  about  the  IndispensablUty 
and  Justice  of  school  Integration  " 

In  explaining  the  need  for  expansion  and 
continuation  of  the  VIA  program,  CCIS  notes 
that  the  "te:ise  atmosphere"  resulting  from 
the  busing  issue  of  the  recent  race  for  mayor 
and  the  tran«Ier  oi  senior  students  from 
schools  from  which  they  would  have  been 
graduated  "will  make  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  secure  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
an    Integrated,    unitary    school    system." 

Being  the  'main  beneficiaries  of  the  oppor- 
tunities fw  quality  Integrated  education  "  the 
students  "must  be  reached  on  a  one-to-one 
ha^s  and  must  have  the  opportunity  for  In- 
put to  diffuse  the  tensions  and  create  more 
genuine  interaction  within  their  own 
schools" 

Reaching  students  of  a  one-to-one  basis 
.i,:th  Volunteers  In  Action  is  expensive,  tn 
the  sec  >nd  application  for  lederal  lax  money 
in  less  thiiu  a  year,  CCIS  wants  $48,000  to 
pay  80  such  volunteers  $600  aijually  .K  week- 
end retreat  for  50  volunteer  trainees  will  con 
another  $1,300  And  a  two-week  training  pro- 
gram for  50  VIA.';  at  $5  a  week  will  cost  stU! 
another  $500.  according  to  CCIS  figures 

"In  an  out-of-school  atmoephere  where 
students  will  feel  free  to  express  their  ideas 
candidly  and  honestly,  w.  wUl  use  the  work- 
shop format  for  a  two-day  (week-end)  dis- 
cussion (Just  as  soon  as  possible  .  within 
30  days)  on  racism  led  by  experts  in  the 
field,  from  .several  frameworks  of  reference." 
the  application  lor  federal  tax  money  states 
We  will  reach  for  an  attendance  of  600  or 
at  least  30  students  from  20  high  schools 

"The  curriculum  would  include  informa- 
tion on  how  to  distinguish  between  Individ- 
ual prejudice  and  institutional  racism, 
racism  as  It  manifests  itself  In  America,  a.s 
well  as  European  and  L*t!n  American  his- 
tory documents:  other  serious  literature:  in- 
formation on  ghetto  life  and  culture  (  black  i  : 
about  blacK  m  a  white  society.  stKJUt  white 
ghetto  mentalities  and  how  our  society  has 
caused  and  pverpeiuated  racist  patterns,  etc  ." 
the  prr>pt>sal  states 

Volunteers  In  Action  use  such  methods  in 
achieving  objectives  as  developing  materials 
to  "establish  rapport  with  their  own  peer 
group."  participating  as  speakers  bureau 
panei.s  and  dialogue  groups  and  low  key 
mobilizing  of  students  who  are  supportive 
of  Integration  and  those  who  believe  In  af- 
firmative  Involvement   in  projects   " 

They  also  implement  "buddy  systems 
wlthm  the  .school  in  order  to  diffuse  tensions 
and  establish  (long  range)  more  genuine  re- 
lationships an.ong  all  the  students." 

The  volunteers  also  serve  as  communica- 
tions links"  in  the  Urtxui  Ueague  siponsored 
Unitary  School  System  Assistance  Center 
Rumor  CX>ntrol  Center   (USSACRCC). 

Under  its  plan  for  intensive  propaganda 
activities  for  busing  and  elimination  of  the 
neighborhood  school,  there  would  be  a  pnij- 
ect  director  paid  $14,000  annually  who  would 
be  assisted  by  an  a.seociate  director  making 
$10,000  annually  A  media  specialist"  would 
be  paid  $10,000 

A  part-time  community  orgaiu/,rr  would 
receive  $6,000  based  on  an  annual  salary  ol 
$12,000,   aliould   he   be   full-lime 

An  administrative  assistant  would  be  paid 
$7,000  annually,  a  secretary  would  get  $6  000 
and  a  clerk   typist  would  receive  $4  BOO 

Staff  travel  expenses  are  set  at  $1,200 
annually. 

State-Wide  delegates  to  a  work^h'jp  on 
Parents  Organization — 50  delegates — would 
cost  $7,500. 

CCIS  has  budgeted  $6,000  for  rental  ol  four 
offices    (or    «    year,    $600   for    workshop    aite 
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."^ntal   for  two  days  and  $450  for  the  "week- 
end retreat  site  for  VIA  trainees 

The  group  also  proposes  to  buy  $8J76- 
worth  of  equipment  such  as  a  16-mm  pro- 
jector ($353 1,  an  electrostatic  copier  ($1,- 
345),  a  Polaroid  camera  and  case  i»280l. 
projection  table  i  $62  95  i  record  player  ($50) 
and  mailing  meter  ( »9«  i  To  lease  and  oper- 
ate the  mobile  van  for  the  community  orga- 
nizing   teams    will    cost    $4  000 

Another  $2,100  would  be  spent  for  office 
equipment  for  th.-ee  offices  at  $700  for  e<kcb 
office  The  organlzaTiim  now  has  only  one 
office 

Five  hundred  dollars  will  be  paid  to  con- 
tract  services  of   an   Budit,or 

The  bl-raclal  advisory  committee  of  Con- 
cerned Citizens  for  Improved  Schools  are 
listed  in  the  request  for  tax  money  from  HEW 
as  Dr.  Thomas  Ogletree  3212  West  End; 
Mrs.  W.  A  O'Leary.  5334  Overton  Road  Mrs. 
Carol  C  ONeil!  1809  Morena  Street  luman 
Otey.  905  Lischey  Aif  Mrs  Rice  Pierce. 
5013  Stillwood  iJrive.  Mrs  Pnnce  Rivers. 
1803  Moi-ena  St  Dr  J  Tarleton  1714  Wind- 
over  Drive:  Dr  Eugene  Teselle  2007  Linden: 
Donna    Vaughn     1818   Beech    A\e 

Mrs  Elmer  West  3515  Granny  "White  Pike; 
William  While  Jr.  1107  Kellow  St.  Mrs, 
E.  L.  Whiimore  3613  Batavia.  Dr  Joseph 
■yeakel.  1014  Wo<ximont  Boulevard.  Steve 
Barefield.  540  Richmar  Drive,  the  Rev. 
WUliam    Barnes      1503     16th     \\e     S 

Don  Beisiweiiger  235  Lauderdale  Road: 
Mrs  David  A  Bergmark.  932  17th  Ave. 
North  Mike  Bonnel!  4510  Granny  White 
Pike:  Lsaac  Crot.by  920  Moreugo  Lane.  James 
Curry.  1003  Battlefield  Drive.  Mrs  Leslie  A. 
Falk,  1417  Clalrmonl  Place:  Mrs  John  M 
Frase.  1015  Noel  ton  Lane. 

Dan  Graves.  302  Elmington  Ave  .  Nancy 
Hollomon.  815  Ramsey  Julius  Jones.  3906 
Kings  Lane  Amv  K'.irland  1805  Kingsbury 
Drive:  Theodore  Iv'm.is  1400  Acklen  Ave.; 
Jovce    A     Long.    1409    Chester    Ave 

Mrs  Johnella  Martin.  1704  VUla  Place: 
Warner  L  McCrean  .  18-20A  Delta  Ave.,  aud 
Mrs    Richard  M    Morln,  812  Clematis  Drive. 

■  Thursdays  article  wUl  report  project 
plans   of   other   NasbvlUe  groups.) 

(From  the  Nashville  Banner.  Oct  21  1971! 
Educators  Seek  Funds  For  Adjitstment.  Too 
I  By  Grady  Gallanit  > 
Not  only  is  adjustment  necessary  for  par- 
ent* and  public  .school  children  involTed  tn 
nia-sslve  busing  under  the  order  of  US  IMs- 
trict  Court  Jiidge  L  C  Morton  school  ad- 
ministrators also  feel  acu-.e  adjiustment  needs 
ivE  t^ev  face  problems  thrust  upon  them  by 
radical  .scho<_':  change- 
Tax  money  tor  socioi<.'giou;  adj..«tment  is 
obtained  by  various  private  groups  and  or- 
ganizations witihing  to  help  with  public 
school  children  from  the  Emergency  School 
Assistance  Program  iEt>AP»  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health    Education  and  Welfare 

One  of  three  ESAP  project  prop».>sals  for 
NttBh\llle  iK>w  pending  t>efore  HE'A'  hat  t)een 
submitted  fur  funding  by  the  University 
C<.iuucll  for  Educatlonil  Adrntmstratlor.  aith 
offices  located  at  29  West  Woodruff  «ve  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio  Jack  -^  Culbertson  i<  execu- 
n\e  director  of  this  organization 

With  the  help  of  several  staff  members  of 
Nashvi'ile  Metro  school  system  "who  have 
been  involved  Ln  its  development  at  all 
stages  '  Culbertson  has  come  up  with  a  pro- 
posal to  develop  and  test  a  simulation  j)or- 
gram  fir  url>aii  administrators.  'pwrticularlT 
i>i  related  to  education  and  race  '" 

6AVE    K.S-DOaSCMKfiT 

III  a  letter  to  Dr  Culbertson  dated  Sepl  21, 
1971  Dr  Klbert  Brooks.  dlr«ctor  of  NaflhvUJe 
schcK>l8  noted  his  eiKlOiraentcnt  ol  the  pro- 
posal. 

Dr  Brooks  then  wrote  mat  itUa  project 
■promises  uuich  in  relation  t©  the  cievelop- 
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meat  of  reallty-orleaiad  tnaUirlaXi  for  the 
upgrading  ot  ln-aanrlc«  tnUulag,  profaasiooai 
(growth  and  deveiopincnt  opportunltle*  for 
pracUclog  ardmlnlatrators,  mjad  for  ttie  traiii- 
Init  at  new  MtminlMrators.  " 

Ixi  pljdn  iHQguage.  tb«  program  Inteads  to 
develop  simulated  (or  Imitation)  altuatlonA 
and  problents  of  the  kind  actually  being  ex- 
p>erieaced  by  school  adniiniKtraU>rs  ajid  other 
leaders  In  NaabvUIe. 

Onoe  tbeee  sltuatlotis  and  probleirts  are  de- 
veloped, they  would  be  UHed  In  a  series  ot 
workahops  to  Illustrate  Incidents  happening 
la  the  schiKils  WurkslKjp  partUlpant-s  would 
then  discuss  how  they  would  handle  siuh 
"probleniR  of  desagregatlon. 

■  The  problems  which  tiave  major  implica- 
tldiLS  for  training  will  O*-  selected  ciai-silied 
and  related  to  signltlcaivt  administrative 
functions  certtrai  to  the  Eaiergency  tkiiool 
Aa<>iat«jico  ProgTiun  (  ihat  la  developing 
oomniunity  programs,  giving  leudersliip  to 
special  curriculum  revlsimi  programs  under- 
taking special  coniprehenHive  piannlui;  and 
to  forth),"  the  project  outline  reveals. 

TO    COST    t78.741 

The  creation  of  these  artificial  situations 
and  problems  in  order  to  learn  how  to  deal 
with  the  real  things  happening  dally  In  the 
public  schools  will  cost  $78,741,  according  to 
the  project   request   for  federal  tax  funds 

Salaries.  ron.suUants,  travel  hack  and  forth 
between  consultants,  honoraria  for  directors 
and  personnel  benefits  dissipate  more  than 
$28,tOO   of   the  sum  sought 

The  heavy  cost  of  administration  of  such 
a  simple  program  as  the  one  projected  by 
the  University  Council  for  Educational  Ad- 
ministration Is  refiected  In  employee  sal- 
aries budgeted  In  the  proposal  to  be  paid 
by  federal  taxpayers 

Director  (1-5  time,  12  months  at  »36.0O0 
annttaJly ) ,  17.200 

"Assistant  director  (1-3  time,  12  months 
at   »H0O0   annually),   »4,70O. 

■  .A.sslstarit  (1-3  time,  12  months  at  •10,800 
annuallyl ,  (3  600. 

••. Assistant  (1-4  time.  12  months  at  $11,- 
2O0  annually).  $2,800 

"Secretary  (1-2  time,  12  months  at  »«  ooo 
annually)  ,   i3O00  " 

This  is  a  t(»al  of  921300  for  five  part-Ume 
wr>rker8 

la  addltlr>n  to  this,  they  are  budgeted  to 
coat  an  additional  t3,S06  for  such  personnel 
benoflt*  aa  retirement.  dlaablMty  and  hos- 
pital insurance  plus  travl  and  per  diem  to 
Nashville  xnA  OHumbus,  Ohio,  in  the  amount 
of  »3.5O0 

Added  to  their  totaJ  of  •21„300  in  salaries. 
the  additional  expenses  just  cited  bring  their 

Cfwr    up   Ir.  »28.40« 

They  plan  to  use  only  tl.OOO- worth  of 
offloe   supplies   and    niaterlais.    however. 

TTiese  workers  would  require  the  aervkew 
of  "consultants"  to  '  plan,  design  and  block - 
out  ginnulMK'n  materials."  Ilils  consultant 
servti^e   will    coni.   S3.5O0 

NEXT    Df    COBT 

The  nekt  most  expensive  Item  on  the 
budget  fur  this  simulation  program  is  the 
•  1  1,250  required  for  the  filming  "of  six  criti- 
cal Incidents  ' 

Tliree  one-week  workshops,  which  Include 
"per  diem  f./r  75  participants,  h^jin  aria  for 
directors,  plus  travel  and  other  expenses." 
whatever  these  "other  expeuses  might  be  — 
for   ihey  are  not  specified    -c<«l8  $8,000 

Creation  of  30  iii-bajiket  itemii"  will  drain 
off  $2JX)0  Aii  "in-basket  Item"  Is  described 
by  a  school  ofllcUl  as  written  material  de- 
scribing a  problem  or  situation  which  Is 
placed  "In  the  basket"  on  an  administrator's 
desk. 

Tl>e  admimstrat.jr  then  removes  It,  reads 
It  and  gives  his  oummeni  ai>  to  bow  he  would 
have    handled    'he   pr-'Oleni    (Je.s*Tit>ed. 

Product  iL>n  of  12  'aiidlocaped  slmulatloos" 
Wiuld  o<jst  $2  750    and  another  $S.000  Is  re- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

quested    to    produce    "six    problem -centered 

group  exercises  ' 

To  plan  and  produce  "support  oontent" 
would  cost  $3,000.  and  another  $3,000  tax  dol- 
lars would  be  spent  to  "develop  Instructors 
manual,  evaluation  procedures  and  related 
materials." 

Production  of  written  materlulj,  and  nega- 
tives for  workshop  use  would  require  ex- 
penditure of  $5,000  more 

INDIRKT    CXjSTS 

A  mv-^ten,-  Indirect  costs."  which  are  not 
Itemized,  are  given  under  "other  costs"  as 
$6  8,33  This  heavy  exf>endlture^  more  than 
that  required  for  consultants  to  block-out 
and  design  simulation  materials  (  «3  000)  and 
for  creation  of  30  In-hasket  ltem.s  ($2,000)  — 
Is  Just  explained  as  being  h  per  cent  of 
»72.908 

The  $72,908  figure  is  the  cost  of  the  project 
until  8  per  cent  (8%  of  $72,908)  or  $5,833,  Is 
added  to  It. 

When  $5,883  Is  added  to  $72,908.  you  get 
$78,741,  which  Is  the  flgure  given  as  the  total 
cost   of  the  project. 

The  funds  are  scheduled  to  be  spent  and 
the  project  completed  In  a  year. 

The  proposal  gives  1 1  stages  through  which 
the  project  would  advance  to  Its  completion. 
Events  "associated  with  desegregation"  will 
first  t)e  monitored  to  "identify  major  prob- 
lems encountered  by  school  administrators," 
If  the  project  receives  the  funds. 

Instructional  objectives  then  would  be  de- 
cided and  the  simulated  situations  to  be  de- 
veloped would  be  determined.  Background 
facts  needed  for  the  simulations  will  be 
gathered  and  tho  simulated  situations  and 
problems  will  be  developed,  under  the  pro- 
posal 

ranm  out 
The  .naterlals  would  then  t>e  tried  out 
"with  selected  personnel  from  Metro  schools. 
The  materliils  would  be  revised,  plans  would 
be  completed  for  the  workshops  and  niate- 
rlais would  be  packaged  for  use. 

By  Sept  1.  1972,  the  project  Is  designed  to 
"conduct  oouipreheiiMve  continuing  educa- 
tion program*  Involving  Metro  school  per- 
;^.JllIl«•i  and     community    ■ 

An  analysis  of  evaluation  data"  will  fol- 
low "by  Sept.  30,  1972."  and  by  Oct,  30, 
1972,  development  of  recommendatloiis  for 
reflxiln^  the  materials  and  for  extending  their 
use  to  other  urbau  seiluigs     will  be  done 

This  appears  u>  mean  that  the  producU  of 
this  year-long  effort  will  be  shown  lu  other 
cities. 

In  lu  appeal  for  tax  funds,  the  University 
Council  for  Eklucatlonal  Admlnlstratkui 
claims  It  has  had  substantial  experience  ::-. 
the  development  of  simulated  situations  and 
other  types  of  materials  during  the  last  10 
years. 

MASS   AVAILABLK 

"It  Is  estimated."  the  group  states,  "that 
during  this  peru«l  mijre  than  lO.ooO  practic- 
ing Si  hool  administrators  have  experienced 
one  or  more  of  the  84  dllTerent  simulations 
now  miide  available  for  u*e  for  ooniintilng 
education  purposes 

"A  number  of  prottuiaars  have  expre.saed  an 
Interest  In  developing  the  projected  simula- 
tions bearing  upon  desegre^'ation  and  equal 
learning  opportunities. 

"Since  the  t'niverslty  Council  for  Kduca- 
tlonal  Adminls- ration  Ls  made  up  of  5H  maji^r 
univerMliea  It  is  able  ui  draw  upon  a  wide 
range  of  raining  re»>ourcen  not  only  In  ma- 
terials development,  but  also  in  the  planning 
and  Implementation  of  workshops."  the  orga- 
nization states. 

rniST    GRANT 

lyjcal  school  ufflcial.s  say  that  this  project 
was  Initially  part  of  the  $fl  o9fl  804  72  Metro 
school  1»71  72  E8AP  grant  pr»>p<>»rtl  It  along 
with  other  proposals,  was  denied  and  of  the 
tot«l  sum  sought  only  $1,418368  was  ap- 
proved. 
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It  has  been  resubmitted  through  ihs  Uni- 
versity C^iimcU  for  Educational  Administra- 
tion in  a  second  try  for  the  money 

The  proposal  lists  the  Blraclal  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Metro  Sctiool  System  of 
the  Emergency  School  Asslstauoe  Program 
here.  This  committee,  unlike  In  other  project 
proposals  Is  a  coniniittee  which  Is  a  part  of 
tlie  Metro  school  system  and  functions  as  a 
committee  in  other  Metro  projects 

Hie  conuniltee  membership  Is  given  as  fol- 
lows: along  with  the  name  of  the  organlxa- 
tlon  which  appointed  them  to  the  commlt- 
(«e; 

Mrs.  Zenoch  O.  Adams,  1024  Kellow  St.. 
Metro  PTA  Council:  Dr.  Charles  E  Klm- 
brough.  2600  Walker  Lane,  NAACP;  Prank 
Bailey.  1116  Eighth  Ave  South,  ESA.  Title  1. 
Advisory  Comiuitlee,  Mrs  James  P  Carter 
1000  Gale  Lane.  League  of  Women  Voters; 
Dr  Roy  Clark.  2i:i0  West  End  Ave  ,  Minis- 
terial Association;  Mrs  Beverly  Bass.  1314 
Fifth  Ave  North.  Model  Cities  Agency;  Phil 
Eakes,  2609  Crump  Drive  Inter-High  Coun- 
cil; Dr  Dana  Swlck.  Box  .SU.  Pfsalxxly  College. 

Lloyd  H.  Gnffln.  401  Union  St  ,  Nashville 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Mrs  Alexaiider 
Heard.  211  l>«iii  Park  Drive.  Council  of  Com- 
munity Services,  Robert  Horton.  107  Metro 
Court  House.  Metro  Government  (Mayor's  of- 
fice); Julius  Jacobs.  105  Leake  Ave.,  Metro 
Action  Commission. 

Ted  Martin.  1710  Hayes  St..  Metropolitan- 
Nashville  Education  Association;  C.  E.  Mc- 
Oruder,  908  32nd  Ave..  North  Nashville  Citi- 
zens Co<jrdlnatlng  Committee,  Dr.  Nicholas 
Slevlklng,  300  Oxford  House,  Urban  Observa- 
tory; William  Stmer,  614  Lyniiwood  Blvd  , 
Committee  for  Unitary  School  Plan,  Dr  G 
J.  Tarleton  Jr.,  1714  Wlndover  Drive:  and 
Dr.  M.  D.  Williams,  Tennessee  State  Univer- 
sity, Nashville  Urban  League, 

State  or  Tin  nrt-ssEk. 

Octaber  IS.  1971. 
Hon.  Elliot  L    RtcHASDSON. 
Serretarf,  of  Health.,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  DC 

DiAR  Ms  Secrctart:  In  recejit  days  I  have 
been  called  on  pursuant  to  federal  statutory 
law  to  review  several  applications  for  di.s- 
cretJonary  grants  submitted  by  various  non- 
public organizations  for  funding  under  the 
Emergency  School  Assistance  Program. 

Upon  receipt  of  these  appiicatloiisi  my  staff 
contacted  elected  officials  and  school  super- 
intendents in  the  ',ix-alltle»i  from  which  the 
applications  had  come  With  one  exception, 
these  local  officials  and  school  superintend- 
ents recommeiided  that  these  applications  be 
approved  or  that  they  be  funded  without  ap- 
proval While  one  local  fifflclai  recommended 
the  veto  of  one  appUcaium  thi.s  was  not  a 
recommendation  with  which  the  school  au- 
thorities concurred 

In  view  of  the  recximmendaiious  thai  I 
received  from  local  offlciais  and  sch<x*l  au- 
thorities, 1  chose  not  to  exercise  my  rlglit 
to  veto  any  of  Uie  applications  that  were 
submitted  However  itils  review  did  reveal 
that  niAiiy  local  school  systeuis  li^  Tennessee 
are  e!cper;enclng  considerable  difficulty  in  re- 
lating the  Independent  programs  e^vlsk>IM^d 
by  iheite  projecl.s  to  Uielr  own  offlciai  elTorts 
to  oierconie  problems  as.soclated  with  deseg- 
regation The  availability  of  discretionary 
funds  under  this  program  to  non-official 
organizations  has  created  situations  in  which 
many  of  these  private  noji-prc.1t  groups  ap- 
plying for  discretionary  funds  view  their  ro;<' 
as  one  of  competliig  with  the  IocjU  school 
system  rather  than  working  with  It  As  a 
result,  existence  of  the  discretionary  grant 
program  has  (ended  to  further  oompllcate 
nu'ial  problems  which  exist  in  some  com- 
mii:illie8 

Desegregation  of  our  school  sjrstems  Is  a 
iegltlmale  and  important  objective,  and  we 
til  Slate  find  federal  government  should  apply 
ourselves   to   facllltatir^;   the  afTorts  ot  the 
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local  school  systems  to  this  end  For  these 
reasons,  I  believe  that  all  of  the  funds  avail- 
able tinder  the  Emergency  School  Aaalatanoe 
Program  should  be  channeled  to  the  IocaI 
school  systems  which  have  the  official  re- 
sporifllblllty  for  acculterattng  the  student, 
teacher,  parent  and  community  at  large  to 
the  changes  either  undertaken  voluntarily 
or  inandated  by  the  federal  Judiciary. 

I  encourage  you  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress that  all  Emergency  School  Assistance 
funds  be  channeled  through  local  school 
systems 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

WlNriELD  DrNN 

(From  the  Nashville  Banner,  Oct.  21.   1971) 

Congress  Alerted.  Too — HEW  Should  Heed 

Warning  By  Governor  Dunn 

Timely  and  thoroughly  reasoned  Is  Gov. 
Wlnfield  Dunn's  urgent  stiggestlon— to  fed- 
eral authorities,  notably  the  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Department,  that  money 
allotted  from  that  source  for  school  desegre- 
gation assistance  be  allocated  to  local  school 
systems   Instead   of   to  private  groups. 

If  anyone  Is  Inclined  to  question  logic  of 
the  preference  thus  expressed,  doubt  certain- 
ly can  be  put  to  rest  by  pondering  spieclflc 
request*  by  such  private  groups,  for  proce- 
dural Infliction  on  the  public  school  system 
of  Tennessee — several  of  them  notably  for 
Metropolitan  Nashville  -  Davidson  County 
schools. 

It  Is  to  enlighten  readers,  taxpayers  and 
school  patrons,  that  The  Banner  Is  running 
an  Informative  series  of  articles  by  Grady 
Gallant  Some  of  the  prt>po»als  shock  Some 
Involve  trespass— no  less  baleful  because 
couched  in  good  intentions  All  would  be  fi- 
DADced  by  tapping  the  Federal  till,  to  the 
stated   aggregate  of  $1,829.067  35 

That  is  not  a  bagatelle,  even  if  there  were 
assurance  that  every  penny  of  It  would  be 
Intelligently  and  con.sclentlouhly  spent  — with 
no  faintest  suggestion  of  bureaucratic  treat- 
ment of  It  as  a  windfall. 

Governor  Dunn  does  not  overstate  It  when 
he  warns  that  the  private  groups  now  pro- 
posing that  Trea.sury  expenditure  i  by  them- 
selves) for  social  adjustment  projects  In 
Tennessee  often  ci>mpete  with  local  school 
systems:  and  that  they  can  Impair,  rather 
titan  ease  enlightened  efforts  w,  de.segreg(ite 
schools  In  an  orderly  manner 

In  The  Banners  Judgment,  some  of  these 
proposals  should  be  vetoed  flatly — and  all 
should  be  closely  scrutinized  by  both  State 
and  Metro  authorities,  recognizing  both  the 
official  responsibility  and  the  dangers  Invited 
by  any  Implied  acceptance  without  a  close 
look. 

The  Tennessee  Chief  Executive  does  not 
make  a  blanket  indictment  of  all  Individual 
private  undertakings  for  reasoned  school  im- 
provements, and  for  coming  to  grlpw  In  a 
practical  way  with  problems  confronted 

He  Is  not  opposing  school  desegregation 
On  the  contrary  he  has  iidvocated  en- 
lightened steps  for  It  as  a  legitimate  and  im- 
portant objective  As  the  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  and  being  on  the  scene,  a  com- 
petent and  authoritative  witness  on  the  facts 
of  the  case,  he  has  given  his  best  Judgment 
to  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson-  It  be- 
ing that  agency  projxislng  to  supply  the 
fimds  In  question 

Local  authorities,  and  state  avithorllles 
know  better  than  does  any  Washington- 
centered  agency  how  best  to  operate  a  local 
or  state  school  system. 

Courage  and  understanding  and  respon- 
sibility show  In  the  Governor's  statement 
and  the  copy  of  It  going  to  each  member  of 
TenneKsee's  congressional  delegation,  shovild 
bolster  by  their  unreserved  backing  the 
weight  and  Influence  of  this  warning  message 
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AMERICAJ^  EDUCATION  WEEK 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    AUkSKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1971 

Mr  BEOICH  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
has  becii  proclaimed  American  Educa- 
tion Week  1971  by  the  President.  He 
has  asked  at  this  time  that — 

Appreciation  be  given  for  the  truly  heroic 
eflorts  of  our  teachers  and  all  education 
professionals  upon  whose  humane  skills  so 
much  of  our  greatness  as  a  people  dep>ends 

While  the  term  heroic  '  denotes  a 
quality  attributed  more  often  to  those  in 
battle,  I  could  only  agree  that  in  Ala.ska 
we  do  liave  heroes  for  teachers.  In 
Alaska's  bu.sh  there  are  heroes  for  teach- 
ers because  they  liave  left  imiversities 
and  stimulating  intellectual  surround- 
ings to  .'park  the  imagination  of  chil- 
dren in  isolated  v-illages  In  Alaska  s 
schools  there  ai-e  heroes  for  teachers 
because  many  liave  known  what  it  i.s 
not  to  have  the  proper  materials  or  even 
bare  essentials  for  instruction. 

Alaska  f  teachers  and  educational  pro- 
fessionals are  heroes  because  they  si>eak 
out  when  their  funds  are  rut,  when  their 
program"^  are  reduced,  when  their  only 
private  university  is  in  danger  of  closing 
its  doors  and  when  its  only  State  uni- 
versity does  not  receive  the  necessary 
supixjrt  in  its  piximotion  of  educational 
excellence 

They  are  all  heroes  for  they  have  taken 
the  time  and  the  trouble  to  see  that 
children  are  piven  everj-  opportunity  to 
seek  all  that  is  possible  in  life. 

In  thi,'  session  of  Congress  we  have 
been  busj  with  education  legislation.  The 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  appropriations 
bill  wat  sub-Ktantially  increased  over  last 
year.  The  passagt  of  the  health  profes- 
sions training  bill  will  give  needed  assist- 
ance to  nursing  schools,  medical  schools, 
and  horpitals  Tlie  early  childhood  bill 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, would  provide  for  expansion  and 
coordination  ol  Federal  daycare  services, 
and  educational,  nutritional,  and  healUi 
ser'vices  for  preschool  children.  Of  par- 
ticular Interest  in  Alaska  is  the  Indian 
education  bill  now  before  the  House 
which  would  provide  much  needed  fund.>- 
to  improve  tlie  quality  of  education 
available  to  American  Indians. 

We  have  a  gieat  deal  of  work  re- 
maining to  do  for  education  this  year 
Among  tills  legislation  is  a  biU  calling 
for  thf  creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Education,  which  I  au- 
thored, I  believe  tliis  is  Important  and 
necessar>  for  it  would  insure  that  this 
Nation'-!  educational  needs  will  be  given 
tlie  proper  attention  and  the  proper  pri- 
ority. 

And  today,  we  are  considering  the 
higher  education  bill  that  emphasizes 
grants  and  loans  to  low-income  students 

President  Kennedy  said : 

Oiir  progress  as  a  Nation  can  be  no  swifter 
than  our  progress  In  education. 

I  think  Alaska  is  proving  itself  as  an 
example  of  the  truth  of  that  statement 
We  have  grown  a.s  a  State  because  we 
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are  learning  We  are  eager  to  prosper 
but  we  will  not  risk  the  advances  »e 
have  made  We  are  not  yet  wise,  but  we 
are  learning  And  we  owe  much  ol  it  to 
our  teachers. 


TURNING  THE  TAX  TABLES  ON 
POLLUTERS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

'  jf     NEW      y  ORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  2",  1971 

Mr.   RANGEL    Mr    Speaker,   we   are 

choking  on  the  air  we  are  supposed  to 
be  able  to  breathe  Existing  legislation 
has  done  liilie  beyond  rhetoric  to  ac- 
tually clean  up  our  air.  and  industry  still 
finds  it  profitable  to  poUute. 

Each  time  I  drive  from  Washington 
to  New  York  City.  I  am  stunned  by  the 
pollution  pouring  out  of  factory  and  re- 
finery smokestack?  in  northern  Ne'*  Jer- 
sey It  is  usually  necessar>-  to  roll  up  the 
car  wandows  in  order  to  breathe  It  is 
time  for  Congress  to  teU  the  Nations 
businessmen  that  they  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  go  their  own  way,  p>ouring  con- 
taminants into  the  sky. 

That  is  why  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R  10890  a  bill  which  would 
tax  fuels  containing  sulfur  and  sulfur 
oxide  emissions  Unfortunately,  money  is 
the  motivating  factor  in  too  many  phases 
of  our  society,  so  it  is  necessarj-  to  hit 
industry  where  it  hurts — in  the  corpo- 
rate pocketbook — in  order  to  impose  a 
consciousness  of  what  they  are  doing  to 
the  earth  we  inhabit 

Not  Man  Apart,  the  publication  of  the 
FYiends  of  the  Earth,  carries  an  article 
in  Its  November  issue  on  f»oLlution  taxes 
as  a  powerful  weapon  m  the  fight  to 
preserve  our  environment  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

TrsNiNG  THr   Tax   Tabixs  on  Poixtrrnts 

The  Coalition  to  Tax  Pollution  has  been 
formed  to  support  an  eflective  tax  on  sulfur 
emlssious.  The  Coalition's  proposal  has  fi^e 
key  points: 

It  That  the  charge  on  sulfiir  emu  led  to 
the  environment  t)e  set  at  20  cents  per  pound, 
and  that  this  level  be  achieved  by  1675 

3 1  That  the  charge  be  applied  uniformly 
throughout  the  nation.  In  order  to  avoid 
creating  havens  for  pKJlluters.  and  to  keep  the 
tax  administratively  simple 

3 1  That  Congress  rather  than  an  agency. 
set  the  level  of  the  tax,  so  that  the  debate  Is 
out  In  the  op>en 

4  I  That  the  revenue  not  be  earmarked,  so 
that  no  programs  funding  is  dependent  on  a 
lack  of  pollution  control 

6)  That  no  subsidies  be  given  to  industries 
but  that  workers  laid  off  as  a  reevilt  ot  plant 
closure  receive  assistance  in  the  form  of  re- 
training, relocation  and  vineniploynienl  com- 
pensation 

Recently,    the    Coalition    published    a    fact 
sheet,    which    answers    the    most    frequeuilv 
asked  questions  about  the  Pollution  Tax   We 
print    excerpts    from    the    fact    sheet    below 
(Ttie  full  fact  sheet  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Coalition  to  Tax  PoUutioii,  eao  c 
Street    8E,    Washington,    DC     »00O3  i     The 
members  of  the  Coalition  are  Environmeuta 
Action.    Federation    of   Anterlcan   Sclenti»t^ 
FVlends  of  the  Sarth,  Metropolitan  Washiag- 
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ton  Co»Ution  for  Clean  Air.  Starr*  dub.  Th« 
WUdm-Doas  Soeletj,  aad  Zero  Pc^iulatlua 
OrosrtU. 

PULXOnoM     TAXXS 

The  purpose  of  pollution  Uuls*  U  to  make 
pollution  abatemeiu  In  the  self-lntewist  of 
the  polluter,  by  creatlog  a  strong  economic 
Incentive  for  Industry  to  stop  polluting  A 
pollution  tax  system  places  Hii&ucJal  reapon- 
slblllty  dtrectly  on  the  ptjlluter  aocordtng  to 
the  amount  nf  pollution  emitted  For  the  tax 
to  be  effective.  It  must  cr«t  the  polluter 
more  Uuta  the  expense  of  abrntement. 

DeBplte  all  the  public  efTort  and  concern 
pollution  18  getting  worse  We  need  to  try  a 
tactic  that  will  really  work  Aa  things  stand 
now.  pollution  cisntrol  agencle.s  have  the 
overwhelming  renponslbUlty  of  policing  all 
violations,  yet  their  usually  lna<leqiinte  statTs 
they  are  unable  to  prosecute  all  violators 
The  result  ix  selective  eiiforrcmeiit  and  tlie 
b(g  polluleTS  are  usually  overltxiked  heca\i.se 
of  their  poUtlral  pull.  Kiren  If  enforcennent 
aj^enoes  could  proeecute  all  Tlolators.  there 
nr»>  .su  many  opportunities  for  Industry  to 
cle.ay  rwmpliance  *lth  stanclard.s  tliat  pollu- 
tMn  can  get  much  worse  in  the  meantime. 

Taxes  and  standards  can  and  should  he 
tised  together  to  control  pollution,  but  taxes 
have  four  advantat;e« 

1  The  administration  of  poUitlon  taxes 
mm  ti  simoier  the  burden  <  f  proof  Is  an  the 
polluter  rather  than  on  the  enforcement 
agency  Individual  legal  proceedings  do  not 
have  to  be  brought  against  polluters,  all 
companies  simply  pav  t.lie  tax  on  all  their 
polluticn!  Enffirrement  -^enters  on  spot- 
checking    rather  than  on  pr'xif    if  iriUt 

2  The  creative  energies  of  industry  are 
turne<l  inward  to  determine  how  to  «t<ip  pol- 
lution, rather  Itiau  outward  t<>  argue  wilii 
the  !itandaril-i«e(Utfr!>  anj  ot>ta.in  delays  In- 
dustry Itself  takes  the  Initiative  !:i  flndlutr 
the  most  economical  and  efBcleiit  way  tii 
abate  ponutlon 

3.  The  Incentive  to  reduce  pollution  con- 
tinues even  after  standards,  are  met  hecatisc 
the  l.i.st  pound  if  pollutant  l.s  taxed  Just  a.s 
much  as  the  first  pound  This  encovirai;c.s 
contlnuou.s  research  and  development  of  pol- 
lution-abatement techiKilogy,  to  eliminate 
more  and  more  nf  the  pollution. 

4  Under  the  present  mechanlnm.s  nf  p<u'.  i- 
tlon  control  delay  Is  always  to  the  advantage 
of  the  polluters  because  In  the  meantime 
they  can  continue  to  pollute  as  heavily  as 
t>efore  Utlgatlon  Is  less  cosMy  for  them  than 
abatement  so  thev  have  a  strong  Incentive 
to  go  through  every  legn!  channel  even  if 
they  expect  to  loee  the  case  eventually  With 
[Wllutlon  taxes,  'here  Is  a  strong  Incentive  to 
Av  lid  deiav  of  any  lc;nd.  becaii.se  the  taxes 
ke«p  mounting  up  as  long  as  the  pollution 
continues 

Tax  breaks  and  subsidies  have  also  been 
tried,  but  they  bl.ia  Industries  to  make  large 
capital  expendituree  on  pcjllutlon  control 
equipment,  often  on  treatment  measvirea.  do 
not  encfiuriige  research  into  more  efTectlve 
technologies  to  prevent  pollution  and  do  not 
liuure  that  the  equipment  will  continue  to 
fundi  Ti  Priliitiiin  taxeH,  i.>n  the  contrary, 
are  technologically  neutral",  they  encourage 
technological  progress  at  all  levels,  prt^greas 
measured  In  terTn.s  of  how  much  pollution  Is 
reduced  rather  than  on  how  much  money  la 
lipent  oa  equipment  A  charge  tMaed  strictly 
oo  the  <|uantlty  of  poUuttoo  emitted  maken 
Industry  seek  the  fc>est  long-term  means  of 
pollution  control 

"LICENSB     TO     rf  >t.l,m  ■? 

Won't  pollutivn  fa.re»  /u,tf  git^e  induttry 
a  "Itren.te  to  pollute"''  roitldn't  industry  tim- 
ply  pay  thr  tax  paxt  thr  roat  on  tn  the  oon- 
sumer.  and  arcrrmpltih  no  pollution  control^ 

The  pollution  tax  gystera  la  a  way  of  mak- 
ing the  noal  of  pollution  control  In  the  eco- 
tioealc  •elf-tntereet  of  the  polluters.  It  Is  not 
a  rereBue- raising  projram.  althou^  It  gitrm 
out  a€  tbe  ooartcUoa  tiiat  the  air  and  water 
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staould  not  Im  free  dumping  gTr>un<to.  If  the 
tax  is  high  enough.  It  will  be  an  unambtgtious 
lucentlT*  to  abate  poUnttDn.  It  will  make  pol- 
lution control  a  less  costly  alternative  than 
polluting  and  paTlng  for  It 

U  industry  tboufht  It  oottd  svotd  pollution 
abatement  simply  by  passing  un  to  the  con- 
sumer the  amount  of  the  tax.  It  wouldn  t 
oppose  pollution  taxes.  Actually,  if  the  tax  l.s 
high  enough,  competition  will  force  uidus- 
ti—  to  control  pollution,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  a^tement  will  be  cheaper  than  paying 
the  lax  A  finn  which  chooses  to  reduce  Its 
pollution  win  bare  a  oompetitlve  advantage 
over  those  which  ctkooee  to  pay  the  tax  and 
[>«aB  ttie  cost  on  to  the  cousumer  Uost  tlrni.s 
will  choose  the  minimum-cost  alternative; 
out  of  self-preservation  they  will  hine  to 

IndusLr  has  a  long  h..storv  of  cutting 
production  oosts  to  gain  competitive  ad<an- 
tjige  substitution  of  cheaper  materials  or 
cheaper  laoor  for  ex^unple  'Oiere  is  no  reason 
to  expect  industry  to  ciuuige  the  pattern  In 
thl.H  case 

Industrtallsts  thetnselves  are  telling  us 
that  polluttor.  taxes  will  give  them  *  license 
to  pollute  and  using  this  lus  a  reiuwin  to  op- 
pose pollutiin  taxes,  as  If  they  were  uti- 
aeltlahiy  concerned  about  effective  pollution 
control.  They  know,  however,  that  If  the 
tax  la  high  euuugh,  they  will  have  t>>  sliip 
polluting,  and  that  Is  what  they  asv  resiisllug 
coNsuusas 

But  won't  the  consumer  hate  to  psy  more 
/or  goods,  even  i/  industry  chooaet  to  stop 
polluting'' 

It  iitdiistrles  cJiuoae  to  KLop  poUutlitg  in- 
stead of  paying  the  tax.  tliey  will  htill  have 
to  pay  for  abatement,  although  this  expeiuse 
will  he  niuch  less  This  cost  will  be  reflected 
In  consiimer  prices  At  the  present  time  good.s 
tii.it  lire  produced  in  polluting  procetases  are 
artlflcially  cheap:  part  of  their  true  cost  Is 
exprsMsed  in  the  form  of  envirtmmenlal  de- 
terlorulKjii  Pollutloii  lazes,  by  liHaling  the 
C'l.st  of  pollution  and  pollution  abatement 
fxrictly  at  the  source,  cau.se  goods  I*'  refle<t 
more  accurately  the  total  costs  that  go  Into 
their  production  But  anp  effective  fXiIUitlon 
control  will  cause  Increased  oo.st  to  the  con- 
Buii->er.  either  in  f»>rm  of  higher  prices  (as 
lii  tills  case  I  or  higher  taxes  las  in  govern- 
ment-subividi^iied  pollution  contri-il  I  Pollu- 
tion taxes.  111  that  they  encourage  the  most 
econxinucal  meaiii  of  pollution  control,  will 
muse  the  lea.st  rise  In  consumer  costs  con- 
sistent with  p<'llut1on  control. 

Although  some  products  will  cost  more  as 
a  re«ult  of  pollution  control  In  the  case  of 
sulfur  pollution,  consumers  will  actually  pay 
less  when  the  pollutiuu  ends  At  the  pre«ient 
level  of  sulfur  jjoljution.  the  KnVlrouniental 
Prolect,k)u  Agency  e.stlmates  that  the  heaiUi 
and  property  damage  costs  six'iety  25  cents 
per  pound  of  sulfur  emitted  This  amount,  a 
conservative  estimate,  is  far  more  than  abate- 
ment will  cost  Unfortunately,  the  costfl  of  the 
long-term  effects  of  sulfur  pollution,  even 
though  they  are  very  high  are  hidden  costs 
aj»d  a  rise  in  product  coat  will  be  obvious  to 
everyone.  In  their  flglit  against  pollution 
control,  polluters  always  cite  the  fact  that 
consumers  will  have  to  pay  more  for  thslr 
products  What  they  never  mention  Is  that 
pollution  Itself  Is  costing  the  eonsumer  far 
more  than  pollution  abatement  ever  will 

WHICH     P<»l.l.Trr*WTB? 

Pollution  taxes  can  k>e  u.sed  on  maiiy  pol- 
lutants, but  they  will  pmve  particularly  use- 
ful In  cases  wh«i«  abatement  will  require  a 
significant  amount  nl  t*chnologleal  ressaroh 
and  devel<  ipment.  and  where  the  exist  of 
abatenteni  will  be  quite  high.  These  are  the 
situations  In  which,  under  the  existing  pol- 
itillon  control  regtilatloiLS  Ip.du.stry  l.iia  a 
str(.>Q«  eoooofutc  Incentive  to  B«ck  delay. 
Theoe  ara  fu«o  tne  aixuauous  m  wiiich  in- 
dustry ueed«  the  most  Lucentivs  to  carry  out 
the  needed  research. 
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Sulfur  oxides,  oiie  of  ths  OKist  serious  and 
abundant  air  pollutants,  fulflll  these  criteria. 
We  propose  a  sulfur  tax  as  a  first  objective. 
Other  poUutantii  /or  which  pollution  taxes 
would  be  partlciiliu-ly  a4>propriate  are  BOD 
(biological  oxygen  danxaiid — a  moasure  of  wa- 
ter pollution)  and  nitrogen  oxides  (aiK>ther 
.serious  air  pollutaxil)  The  tax  approach  has 
aiao  been  suggested  for  nou-returiutbie  c<i[i- 
taluers.  fur  phosphate  content  of  cleaning 
agentk.  and  for  solid  wastes. 

Purtliermore,  we  might  want  outright  pro- 
hibition of  puliutaiits  which  are  very  toxic 
But  prohibition  Is  a  politically  workable 
tactic  only  If  there  are  a  few  economic  t>ene- 
flts  to  be  gamed  by  emitting  the  pollutant. 
for  example  if  alternate  technology  or  substi- 
tute materials  are  readily  a-  allahle  H.  we. er. 
in  cases  where  pnihlbitlon  would  have  a  large 
ecoikcxuic  itiipaci.  ue  encounter  the  same  po- 
litical. •din:ni»iraLi>e.  and  economic  factors 
which  are  near.'.  .liaurmouiiiaLile  in  the  reg- 
ulatory strategy  If  IndtLstry  ^ays  it  in  ••un- 
possible"  to  completely  slop  emititiig  a  pol- 
lutant, the  likelihood  of  actually  enforcing 
or  even  enacting  a  prohibition  is  very  small 
In  this  situation,  a  tax  will  be  very  effeciive. 
especially  when  used  to  .supplement  birlngeiit 
standards.  A  prohibition  tiol  backad  up  by  a 
strong  Incentive  is  prone  to  the  same  degree 
of  delay,  subversion,  and  avoidance  used  by 
polluters  when  pollutants  are  regulated  by 
standard.^ 

stTTING  roULLTTON  TAXE.S 

Congress  should  be  responsible  for  setting 
the  level  of  pollution  taxes  The  level  of  the 
tax   Is   crucial    The   decision    on   the   rate   of 

the  cruirg"  is  the  equl\-a!ent  of  n  decision  on 
an  accep'able  level  of  environmental  quality. 
The  debate  over  the  level  of  pollution  charges 
should  !)e  as  visible  a.s  p<vis1We  many  values. 
some  not  ineK.-.untble  must  be  taken  Into 
account  Industrial  and  regional  self-interest 
should  hiive  to  face  .s<(UBrely  society's  demand 
for  effectlwe  pollution  control  A(?enc1es  iii 
the  Executive  branch  are  mtich  more  stis- 
cep'ible  than  Congress  to  Brm-twlstlng  since 
their  debates  take  place  behind  closed  doors 
by  people  who  are  not  directly  accountable 
to    the   public 

What  revenue  there  Is  should  not  be  ear- 
marked .Since  the  object  of  pollution  taxes 
Is  to  stop  pollution  rather  than  to  collect 
revenue  any  program  which  depended  on 
the  tax  revenue  for  Its  funding  would  be 
dependent  on  a  lack  of  pollution  control 
The  more  successful  the  tax  Is,  the  less  reve- 
nue there  will  be  If  we  totally  succeed  in 
stopping  pollution,  no  revenue  will  be 
collected 

Pollution  taxes  should  be  applied  uiil- 
form.ly  throughout  the  nation  A  variable  tax 
would  give  Industries  an  Incentive  to  move 
t"  the  area.s  where  the  tax  was  lowest.  Even 
If  they  did  not  actually  move,  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  s<i  would  give  them  leverage  In 
their  attempts  to  lower  the  tax  In  their 
areiis  The  notion  of  lower  taxes  in  areas 
where  there  Is  lens  pollution  Implies  that  we 
are  wlIlinK  to  tolerate  more  pollution  In  the 
areas  that  are  clean  now  On  the  contrary. 
cHlfiens  In  reg-lons  of  clean  air  are  demanding 
Controls  B'rlct  enough  to  prevent  itny 
degradation 


AN  INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL  HABEAS 
CORPUS   APPLICATIONS 


HON   CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or    CAl.rTO«NIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRIttKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  WIOOIN3.  Mr.  Speaikin-.  the  In- 
creasing    volume     of     Federal     habeas 
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corpus  appUcaUons  challengring  convic- 
tions handed  down  by  State  courts  has 
become  a  matter  of  preat  concern  to  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  O^'n- 
ei-al  In  1961  there  were  1.020  such  ap- 
pUcation-s  By  1970  this  number  had 
lncrea.sed  to  9,063  Arrordmc  to  the  as- 
sociation, the  pioblem.s  which  have  re- 
sulted from  this  iiic tease  in  applica- 
tions have  been  productive  of  serious 
strain.s  in  ?'ederal -Slate  court  relations, 
have  caused  lengthy  delays  in  the  final- 
ity of  State  court  judgments,  have 
brought  about  a  trivialization  of  the 
"great  writ,"  and  have  significantly  in- 
creased the  woiklohd  impo.'^d  upon  the 
Federal  courts  and  upon  most  State  at- 
torneys general. 

At  its  meeting  in  Washineton.  DC  . 
on  February  2.  1971.  the  a.s.sociation  re- 
viewed proposals  to  modify  section  2254 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  which  re- 
lates to  the  extension  of  Federal  habeas 
corpus  to  State  prisoners.  These  pro- 
posals were  referred  to  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee on  habeas  corpus  for  study. 

In  Chicago,  on  September  24.  1971, 
the  ad  hoc  committee  drafted  a  bill  to 
amend  section  2254  Consisting  of  two 
sections,  this  bill  .seeks  to  further  define 
the  consideration  required  for  a  Fed- 
eral Judge  to  ent^-rtain  an  application 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  a  State 
prtsoner  and  the  conditions  which  must 
be  met  m  order  for  a  Federal  .nidee  to 
act  favorably  upon  such  an  application 

The  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee. Attorney  General  Evelle  J.  Younger 
of  California  ha.s  requested  that  I  in- 
troduce the  as,sociatlon's  proixxsal.s  m 
thr  Hou.se  of  Representatives  I  have 
con.sented   to  do  .'lo. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing 
this  legislation  and  urge  its  prompt  con- 
sideration by   the  Judiciary  Committee. 


A  COUNTRY  THAT  LOSES  ITS  WARS. 
IvOSES    ITS    PRESTIGE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

C'f      LOftSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^ENTATIVEti 

Wednesday.  Ortobrr  27.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese,  one  of  the  founding 
fathers  of  the  United  Nations  and  one  of 
the  most  faithful  adherents  to  Its  charter 
have  now  been  expeDed  from  that  organi- 
zation. The  Nixon  administration  must 
accept  this  diplomatic  insult  as  the  great- 
est defeat  the  United  States  has  suflered 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  Nixon 
administration  must  also  accept  its  re- 
sponsibility for  having  set  In  motion  the 
forces  which  brought  about  the  events 
which  will  lead  to  greater  loss  of  con- 
fidence m  the  UJ*.  as  an  eCfective  or- 
ganization for  world  peace  and  eventual- 
ly tlie  demise  of  that  very  organization. 

Under  its  present  makeup,  the  U.N. 
has  deteriorated  to  nothing  more  than  a 
common  debating  hall  for  the  varioiu 
Communist  parties  around  the  world. 
With  the  U.8.  taxpayers  picking  up  the 
tab  to  provide  international  bureaucrats 
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with  the  many  comforts  of  life  and  the 
real  estate  in  which  to  further  the  world 
Communist  conspiracies  which  the  U.N 
leaders  call  peace. 

The  President,  whose  per.sonal  diplo- 
macy, without  the  consent  or  approval 
of  Congress,  set  the  stage  for  this  be- 
trayal, lias  not  said  one  word.  He  appar- 
ently prefers  lo  manipulate  his  pawns 
from  his  sanctuary,  at  least  until  he  can 
deride  which  way  public  opinion  is 
mounting  or  until  tiie  opinion  molders 
are  able  to  mount  a  propaganda  ava- 
lanrhe  to  vindicate  liis  naivete 

At  this  time  our  President's  influence 
is  being  exerted  in  three  directions :  To 
our  Nationalist  Chinese  ally  in  Taiwan, 
he  is  extending  his  deep  regrets  and  re- 
a.ssunng  them  his  administration  did 
everything  in  its  power  to  retain  their 
seat:  he  is  trvinp  to  convince  the  Com- 
munists in  Red  China  that  it  was  the 
timing  of  his  two-China  policy  and  the 
act  of  sending  Henry  Kissinger  to 
Peking  to  arrange  for  his  visit  which 
brought  the  issue  up  in  the  first  place; 
and  to  the  American  people,  his  sf>okes- 
men  are  trying  to  give  hollow  assur- 
ances that  we  were  sold  out  by  our  for- 
eiL^^  aid  recipients. 

Biilion.s  of  dollars  of  foreign  aid  have 
been  poured  out  through  the  diplomatic 
trough  smce  1945,  obviously  intended  to 
influence  votes  and  friends  in  the  U.N. 
In  fact,  the  list  of  foreign  aid  recipients 
looks  like  the  U.N.  membership  roll 
The  money,  like  all  foreign  aid.  has 
proven  only  to  make  enemies  who  now 
b(H'ome  bitter  at  even  the  suggestion 
that  their  U.S.  taxpayers'  dole  might  be 
diminished. 

But  more  especially,  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  U  S  leadership  must  be 
laid  to  our  military  commitments  which 
since  1945  have  never  been  concluded 
Any  nation  which  loses  its  wars  can 
expect  to  lose  its  prestige  and  its  influ- 
ence with  Its  so-called  friends. 

To  date,  no  one  can  determine  if  the 
Presidents  trip  to  Peking  was  political- 
ly worth  the  .sacrifice  of  a  charter  mem- 
ber and  a  longtime  ally  in  the  U.N  . 
but  we  can  be  sure  that  the  cost  of 
the  trip  to  Peking  has  furthered  the 
interests  of  world  communism  and  now 
may  give  to  the  Communist  powers  the 
privilege  of  influencing  the  election,  if 
not  selecting  the  next  President  of  the 
I'nited  States. 

I  include  a  list  of  our  foreign  aid 
recipients  who  cast  their  U.N.  vote  ab- 
stained from  voting,  or  were  absent,  to 
expel  Nationalist  China  and  give  its  seat 
to  Red  China,  along  with  the  amount  of 
VS.  foreign  aid  tax  dollars  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  a  related  news  clipping 
in  the  Record 

Total  Net  V£  Foriicn  Aid  to  U.N.  Member 
Nations  Voting  To  Expel  Nationalist 
China  and  Seat  Rid  China.  Fiscal  Years 
1946  Through  1971 

Afghanistan    .-. 9373.800.000 

Albania    20.400,000 

Algeria    178.100.000 

Argentina  (1)    341.100,000 

Austria 1.818,400,000 

BartMMjosfl)    700.000 

Bolglmn-lAmm.  (1>     1.  74*.  100.  000 

Botswana    19   100,  000 
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Burundi    7.  800.  000 

Burma     •158.600.000 

Cameroon.—.." 33.600.000 

Caaacla 46.  500,  OOO 

Ceylon • ,.-.  176,  600,  000 

Chile    1.281,800.000 

Cliuia.  (2)    Rep.  of 5,096.500,000 

C/olombla  (1)      1,118,400,000 

Congo    (B)    4,000.000 

Cuba     -- 43,700,000 

Cyprus  (1)    22.400.000 

Czechoslovakia  189.  500.  000 

Denmark 873.300,000 

Ecuador 296.700.001 

Equatorial  Oulnea 300,000 

Ethiopia   394,100.000 

Finland    lO.  300.  000 

France 7.059,700.000 

Ghana 264  800.  000 

Greece  (1>    3.  681    900    000 

Guinea    113.000.000 

Guyana 69.  900.  000 

Hungary 13.300.000 

Iceland    59.800.000 

India    8.003.600.000 

Indochina     1.535.200.000 

Indonesia   (1)    1.343.800.000 

Iran 1.945  700  000 

Iraq    90.600.000 

Ireland    105,700.000 

Israel   992,000.000 

Italy 5,528,500.000 

Jamaica  (1) 93.400,000 

Jordan  (1) 710.000.000 

Kenya    77.100.000 

Kuwait   29  500.000 

L/aos     1.449    500   000 

Lebanon    (1)    98   000.  000 

Libya    221.600,000 

Malaysia 72.600,000 

Mall 30,000,000 

Mauritania 5,000.000 

Maurltlua   (1)    6.100.000 

Mexico 451.600.000 

Mongolia 

Morocco    731.800.000 

Nepal      157    6O0   000 

Netherlands 2.  033    300.  000 

N'.^rla 383   600  000 

Nx-nay    1.127.100,000 

Pakistan     4,484,100  000 

Panama    (I)     242,300.000 

Peru    465   200   000 

Poland     437   300,  000 

Portugal    432    900   000 

Romania ir?  Ooo  (X»0 

Rwanda 8   000   000 

-Senegal     40    lOO   000 

Sierre    Leone 44   100  000 

Singapore   31    300  000 

Somalia 79   300   000 

Southern    Temen 2O0  000 

Spam    (1) 2.028  400,000 

Sudan    91   000.000 

Sweden    135   300.000 

Syrian    Arab   Rep 56   700,  000 

T^niainia      73   400.  000 

Thailand   ^1} 1    592   400.000 

Togo 17   300   000 

Trinidad  ft  Tobago 49  700  000 

Tunisia    699   400   000 

Turkey 5  640   500  000 

Uganda    42   5O0   000 

fuited  Arab  Rep 7.SS  900  000 

United    Kingdom 7   209    100  000 

USSR    186    4O0   000 

Yemen 45  SOO  000 

YugoslavU    2.515  600  OOO 

Zambia    6  100.  000 

Bahrein  (1) 

I^Jl  (1) 

Qatar  (1) 

Maldives  Islands  (3) 

Oman  (2) 

( 1 )  Abstained  from  voting. 

12)    AbSMlt 

Data  supplied  from  Report  by  Otto  K. 
Passman  Ct(rirwi«n.  Ftw  tif)m  OperoMow* 
Sitbcoftmittee  on  ApprtypriatUmt 
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(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Oct.  26,  1971) 
U.N.    VoTis    Peking    In.    Taipbi   Out;    Allixs 

DrsKsr  UNtrro  Stattes  in   Key   Test.  S9  to 

56.     78    TO    36    Tau-T    Ends    26-Y«ar    RH) 

China  Isstte 

(By  George  Sherman) 

UNrrED  Nations  -  The  General  Assembly. 
In  an  historic  move,  has  voted  to  expel  Na- 
tionalist China  and  ^l^e  the  Chinese  *eat 
IQ  the  Liiut«<l  Nations  to  Peking 

The  decision  latit  night  m  the  crowded  and 
tense  aaaembly  was  the  single  greatest  diplo- 
matic defeat  fur  the  United  Slates  In  the 
26-year  history  of  the  U  N. 

In  the  end.  every  Western  ally  of  the 
United  Stales  deserted  the  dual  representa- 
tion pfisltlon  on  China  backed  by  Washing- 
ton    The  key  \ote  was  59   55 

Red  China  refused  Immediate  comment  on 
the  outcome. 

On  Taiwan,  a  Nationalist  Chinese  Foreign 
Ministry  official  expressed  shock.  Stocks  fell 
on  Taipei's  stock  exchange,  the  AP  reported. 

JAPAN    srrJi    BENEFTT 

Prime  Minister  Elsaku  Satao  of  Japan  said 
the  U.N.  decision  In  the  long  run  will  bene- 
fit Japan.  He  told  parliament  his  govern- 
ment win  'continue  p<ieltlve  efforts"  to  nor- 
malize relations  with  Peking. 

Foreign  Minister  Takeo  l^ikuda  told  the 
same  session  the  Japanese  people  must  be 
proud  of  their  government  for  keeping  faith 
with  Nationalist  China  Japan  was  a  co-spon- 
sor of  the  unsuccessful  US  resolution  to  keep 
the  NaUonalUt  Chinese  In  the  assembly, 
while  admitting  Eled  China  and  giving  It  the 
Chinese    seat    on    the    Security    Council. 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  of  India. 
Visiting  In  Bnissel.'i.  told  a  news  conference 
that  It  was  unthinkable  that  such  a  large 
country  with  such  a  large  population  be  kept 
out  of  the  United  Nations,  whatever  one 
might  think  of  the  regime.  We  welcome  the 
U.N   decision  as  a  Just  decision." 

Just  before  the  final  vote  the  Nationalist 
Foreign  Minister.  Chow  Shu-kal,  took  the 
roetrum  and  .tnnounced  the  end  of  participa- 
tion by  the  Republic  of  China  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Minutes  later,  the  131 -mem- 
ber body  voted  76  35.  with  17  abstentions 
and  three  absent,  to  give  Peking  the  Chinese 
seat  in  all  U  N  organs  and  to  exi^el  forth- 
with the  representatives  of  Chiang  Kai-shek   ' 

Later  at  a  press  conference  Chow  Shu-kal 
formally  announced  that  the  Republic  of 
China  "has  now  decided  to  withdraw  from 
the  organization  which  it  helped  eatablLsh" 
The  United  Nations,  he  said,  has  "now  de- 
generated into  a  circus  "  He  warned  that 
Communist  China  will  transform  It  Into  '  a 
battlcleld  for  International  subversion   " 

U.S.  Ambassador  George  W  Bush,  the 
politician  turned  diplomat  sat  still  and  de- 
jected during  the  last  of  the  eight  straight 
hours  of  debate  in  the  General  Assembly. 
Step  by  step  he  witnessed  the  American 
strategy  fall  apart  If  the  U  8  formula  for 
this  year  had  been  followed,  Peking  would 
have  received  the  CTilnese  seat  In  the  Security 
Council  and  a  sea',  tn  the  General  Assembly 
but  the  Natlonalih's  would  have  remained  in 
the  assembly    t.xi 

The  American  ambassador,  who  had  led 
the  pub  ic  campaign  here,  did  not  hide  his 
bittern  -as  about  promised  votes  which  never 
materialized 

Bush  did  not  try  U>  hide  his  bitterness  or 
sense  of  betrayal  at  some  of   the  voles 

"The  commitments  faded  away  Into  thin 
air."  he  said  on  television  this  morning. 
"There  la  such  a  thing  as  being  given  Ann 
commitroenu.  when  people  look  you  In  the 
eye  .  those  were  firm  commltmenu,  where 
people  Just  went  back  on  their  word.  This 
troubles  us. "  he  said. 

Americ*n  officlaU.  who  refused  to  be  named 
listed  the  govemmenu  which  they  say  h»d 
misled  Washington  They  were  Belgium,  Cy- 
prus, Tunisia,  and  the  two  tiny  Trucial  state* 
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from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Katar  and  Oman — 
all  five  of  whom  had  promised  to  vote  yes 
but  abstained  Instead,  U.S.  aides  said. 

IRI.SH  VOTE  UNEXPECTED 

In  addition,  these  officials  said,  Ireland 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  had  been  expected  to 
abstain  instead  of  voting  against  the  United 
Stales  on  the  Important  question.  According 
to  these  calculations,  then,  even  allowing  for 
loss  of  one  of  the  Trucial  states  the  United 
States  procedural  resolution  should  have 
passed   59-67 

The  decisive  vote  came  on  expulsion.  The 
United  Stales  gained  priority  for  a  vole  on 
Its  resolution  Uj  turn  the  expulsion  proposal 
into  an  imp<.irtant  question  '  requiring  a 
two-thirds  majority  .Siiice  1901.  the  United 
States  ha-s  used  this  procedure  to  keep  the 
National i.sts  in  and  the  Communist  Chinese 
out. 

But  this  time,  the  United  States  and  19 
co-sponsors.  Including  Japan  and  the  Pacific 
allies,  lost  by  four  votes — 55  to  59,  with  15 
abstentions  and  absent.  That  vote — denying 
"impjortar.t  question"  status  to  the  expulsion 
Issue-  effectively  ended  the  21-year  debate 
over  seating  Peking 

The  suddenness  of  this  vote  and  the  deci- 
siveness of  Its  outcome  surprised  everyone 
Right  up  until  the  final  day  of  debate  yes- 
terday, U  8.  representatives  were  predicting 
there  would  be  no  vote  until  today,  and  that 
the  United  States  would  win  on  the  Impor- 
tant question  by  one  or  two  voles. 

Once  the  loss  was  regl.stered,  the  band- 
wagon behind  the  Alb-inlun  resolution  to  ad- 
mit Peking  and  expel  Taiwan  began  rolling 
In  earnest  Delegations  rushed  to  register 
their  support  for  Peking,  and  cheers  broke 
out  as  such  countries  as  Portugal  and  Israel 
swelled  the  final  vole  for  expulsion  of  the 
Nationalists  and  admission  of  Peking  to  78. 

TAN/ANIANS    DANCE 

The  uproar  began  after  the  first  four-vote 
loss  by  the  United  States,  African  delegates 
cheered,  some  supporters  of  the  Albanian 
cause  danced  and  rhythmic  applause  stopped 
the  proceedings 

"With  all  that  wild  emotion,"  said  Bush 
later,  "it  was  hard  to  dl.ncuss  the  thing  ra- 
tionally '  Bush  warned  both  t>efore  and  after 
the  vote  that  the  United  Nations  would  cross 
a  very  dangerous  bridge"  by  this  unprece- 
dented act  expulsion  of  Taiwan. 

The  appeals  of  Peking  were  too  strong, 
these  officials  admit  For  Instance  yesterday 
morning  the  B«-lglan  Cabinet  reversed  every- 
thing It  had  been  telling  Wa-shlngton,  and 
switched  to  abstention  as  a  gesture  to  Peking 

Ihe  reason-  Brussels  and  Peking  an- 
nounced today  they  are  establishing  diplo- 
matic relations. 

Special  American  ftiry  la  being  reserved 
here.  Ironically,  for  an  American  ally  in  the 
struggle,  the  maverick  ambassador  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  Jamil  Baroody 

On  hLs  own.  to  the  complete  surprue  if 
the  American  ambassador,  Baroody  pushed 
for  a  pijstponemeiit  of  any  vote  last,  night 
The  supporters  of  Peking  seeking  a  quick 
showdown  and  fearing  a  clear  US  majorl'v 
of  voting  were  put  off  until  today,  mobilized 
their  own  majority  to  defeat  the  Saudi  Arab- 
ian, bO  ui  53,  with   19  abslenlluiiii 

US  officials  believe  this  first  procedural 
defeat.  Into  which  the  United  States  was 
pushed    set   the  psychological  climate 

US  officials  admit  however,  that  the  US. 
defeat  also  was  btiUt  Into  the  dual  policy 
President  Nixon  has  tried  to  follow  toward 
Peking  while  opening  his  own  dialogue  and 
preparing  his  own  trip  to  Peking,  he  has 
sought  to  convince  the  world  that  the  United 
SUtes  would  Insist  on  keeping  Communist 
China  out  of  the  United  Nations  rather  than 
p«y  the  price  of  expelling  Nationalist  China 

Peking  answered  repe*te<lly  that  it  would 
not  come  to  the  United  Nations  *hlle  the 
government  on  Taiwan  was  here. 
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•why   wait?     attttuiw 

"The  American  argtiment  Just  wouldn't 
wash,"  said  one  US.  adviser  "No  matter  how 
hard  we  tried,  governments  Just  wouldn't  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to 
keep  Peking  out  If  not  this  year,  then  next 
for  the  entry  of  Peking  they  argued,  so  why 
wait?" 

Late  last  night,  after  the  session  was  well 
behind  '-im.  Bush  Lssued  a  far  more  sober 
statement  than  his  Immediate  comments 
about  the  expiU.slon.  There  had  been  "virtual 
unanimity."  he  said,  about  giving  Peking  a 
seal, 

"The  decision  to  deprive  the  Republic  of 
China  of  representation  Is  In  our  opinion  a 
serious  ml.«take."  he  said  "At  the  same  time. 
no  one  can  escape  the  fact,  unpleasant 
though  It  may  be,  that  the  votes  which  had 
Just  been  passed,  do.  In  fact,  represent  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  UN    members 

Nothing  that  has  happened,  he  added, 
would  affect  the  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  China.  TTie  se- 
curity treaty  between  the  two  nations  Is  con- 
sidered by  most  observers  to  be  more  crucial 
to  Taiwan  than  a  U.N.  seat.  It  Is  not  affected. 

UNrriD  States  Stdnnkd:   U.N.  Vote 
STiBfi  New  Uncertainty 

UNrrcD  Nations  Sober  stocktaking  Is  the 
order  of  the  day  in  this  skyscraper  complex 
on  the  East  River 

Tlie  party  Is  over  The  drama  of  the  voting 
on  the  China  issue  has  passed. 

For  many,  there  is  a  feeling  of  genuine  ac- 
complishment Everyone  re«lliiies  that  the 
decisive  ouster  of  Taiwan  and  the  stunning 
setback  for  the  United  Stales  has  ended  an 
era. 

After  26  years,  the  last  vestiges  of  the  hold 
the  United  States  and  the  united  Western 
front  once  had  over  this  world  organization 
have  been  erased 

But  the  he«dy  elation  of  the  majority  of 
last  night  Is  also  giving  way  to  calmer  re- 
flection, for  the  new  era  ushered  In  by  the 
admission  of  Peking  Ls  full  of  uncertainty 
More  questions  are  being  asked  than  an- 
swered about  the  Impact  of  the  vote  on  the 
United   Nations  and   world   politics. 

Peking  has  gained  respectability  In  the 
International  arena  at  last.  Its  Isolation  had 
ended.  But  no  one  knows  for  sure  whether 
this  gain  for  Peking — and  what  seems  to  be 
Its  mure  moderate  policy— has  been  achieved 
In  a  way  to  undercut  still  further  the  erod- 
ing United  suites  support  for  the  United 
Nations, 

The  blow  to  American  prestige  has  been 
enormous  An  all-out  campaign  of  arm-twist- 
ing and  persuasion  by  the  American  super- 
power has  failed  against  some  of  the  tiniest 
states  in  the  world 

President  Nixon's  pronounced  policy  of 
ending  Peklngs'  l.*ilatiuii  without  sacrtflclng 
Nationalist  China  has  fulled,  t<w.  Ptjr  the 
first  time  in  the  memory  of  obeer\ers.  every 
Western  ally  of  the  United  States-  Including 
Britain.  Canada,  the  Scandinavian  nations 
and  all  Western  Europe  deserted  Washington 
on  a  major  vote 

Among  Pacific  natlonit.  Japan— already  up- 
set by  Nixon's  surpri.se  visit  to  Peking  and 
the  U.S.  surcharge  on  lmf>ort8 — suffered 
sUU  another  blow  from  Nlxor  poUcy.  WIUi 
obvious  reluctance.  Japan  became  Uie  major 
co-sp<in»or  with  the  US  effort  to  save  Tai- 
wan's seat   In   the  General  Assembly 

Last  night,  US  Ambassador  George  W 
Bush  tried  lo  put  the  best  light  possible  on 
the  vote  The  United  States  oould  take  care 
of  Itself,  he  sold  of  the  apparent  setback  In 
prestige  But  he  admitted  that  the  American 
public  and  Congress  would  be  "greatly  con- 
cerned' about  what  the  General  Assembly 
had  done 

What  happens  next  Is  clearly  up  to  Oom- 
munlsl  China.  U.S.  offlelals  said  privately.  Pe- 
king can  either  give  the  United  NaUons  new 
vitality  or  cripple  it — perhaps  for  good. 
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Albania  and  Algeria,  the  spokesmen  for  the 
Peking  cause  here,  publicly  portrayed  Peking 
as  the  new  champion  of  the  underprivileged 
underdeveloped  world  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. In  this  view,  Peking  will  use  the  Chinese 
power  In  veto  against  "superpower  collusion" 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

If  that's  what  the  Peking  role  becomes, 
US  officials  said  then  the  dl.sturblng  trend 
away  from  meaningful  political  discussion  is 
bound  lo  accelerate  The  United  Nations  can 
only  become  more  of  a  debating  society,  whUe 
Wa.sh.ngton,  Moscow  and  Peting  seek  solu- 
tions to  problems  through  more  traditional 
power  diplomacy. 

But  a  large  group  of  experts  here  said  they 
believe  Peking  will  act  with  extreme  cau- 
tion. For  example,  it  is  not  expected — as 
many  have  predicted— tlial  a  delegation  from 
the  Communist  Chinese  embassy  In  Canada 
will  arrive  here  In  the  next  two  days  to  take 
over  responsibilities. 

Peking,  it  is  argued,  while  pushing  Its  self- 
proclaimed  role  as  ally  of  the  third  world,  will 
maneuver  very  carefully  between  Moscow  and 
Washington.  By  paralysing  the  Security 
Council,  this  areiiment  continues.  Peking 
would  simply  force  Moscow  and  Washington 
closer  together  in  their  search  for  peaceful 
solutions. 

The  Communist  Chinese  will  have  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  show  their  hand  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
has  served  firm  notice  that  he  Intends  to  re- 
tire when  his  term  expires  Dec  31.  Moscow 
and  Washington  are  now  beginning  .sepa- 
rately to  chooae  their  candidates,  and  the  Pe- 
king representative  Is  expected  to  Join  the 
search. 

The  UN  Secretariat  employs  some  150  Chi- 
nese in  professional  positions,  half  of  them 
from  Taiwan  Since  all  of  these  officials  have 
tenure.  It  Is  not  expected  that  Peking  will 
Immediately  push  for  their  removal  On  the 
other  hand.  Thant  la  expected  to  take  notice 
of  Pekings  admission  by  giving  a  new  top 
advisory  position  to  someone  from  the  Chi- 
nese 0\ainlaiid. 

But  all  these — and  answers  to  a  flood  of 
questions — must  await  the  Peking  response 
to  the  General  Assembly  vote  last  night  Un- 
til that  comes,  delegations  here  are  left  with 
uncertainty  about  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations. 


poratlon,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
would  waiit  to  return  to  these  people 
that  which  Is  justly  theirs.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  early  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 


HON    HASTING  KETTH'S 
WASHINGTON  REPORT 


AMTRAK  REVOKES  PRIVILEGES 
OF  MANY 

HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or    NEW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr  Speaker,  with  the  ad- 
vent of  Amtrak,  many  of  my  constit- 
uents were  deprived  of  one  of  the  priv- 
ileges they  as.'^umed  was  theirs  for  life — 
their  right  to  ride  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  for  free  or  reduced  rates 

Under  Amtrak  thi.s  is  no  longer  true 
Many  of  the  free  lifetime  passe."?  have 
been  revoked  and  these  people  have  been 
told  that  they  will  have  to  pay  They  be- 
lieve, and  rightly  so  that  they  paid  with 
the  years  of  labor  they  put  in  working 
for  the  railroads  They  only  expect  that 
which  they  deserve. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  which  would,  If  passed,  reestablish 
their  rights  In  this  area.  My  bill  would 
reinstate  the  passes  under  the  terms  in 
force  before  the  creation  of  Amtrak.  I 
doubt  that  many  of  us  had  this  rev<x;a- 
tlon  in  mind  when  we  created  this  cor- 


HON   HASTINGS  KEITH 

<n     It  ASS  AC  HU  SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEITTATI VES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
moment.  I  am  sending  the  people  of  the 
12th  Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  latest  report  on  the  high- 
lights of  my  recent  legislative  activities 
and  of  tlie  serWces  available  to  them 
through  the  staffs  of  my  Washington  and 
district  offices 

In  the  Interest  of  exchanging  informa- 
tion, with  particular  reference  to  the 
types  of  congressional  activity  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  people  whom  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  I  ask  permission 
to  enter  my  Waslungton  Report  of  Octo- 
ber 1971  into  the  Record. 

In  1970—200  million  Americans  used  68  8 
quadrillion  BTUs  of  energy  ( 6S. 800 .000 .000- 
000,000) 

In  1980 — 2S4  million  .Americans  will  use 
about  100  quadrillion  BTUs  of  energy  (100- 
000.000,000.000,000). 

This  rising  dramatic  Increase  In  demand  Is 
the  pniblem  confronting  the  Power  Sub- 
committee on  which  1  am  the  Senior  Minority 
Member. 

Any  fool  could  vote  for  a  bill  to  set  up 
new  power  plants — even  nuclear  power 
plants- -and  then  go  back  home  and  tell 
his  constituents  that  he  has  solved  their 
energy  problems 

Any  "know  nothing"  could  vote  for  un- 
duly restrictive  pollution  standards — then  go 
back  home  and  claim  to  have  resolved  the 
pollution  problem — without  saying  how 
much  these  unreasonable  standards  will 
raise  the  price  of  fuel  and  incresise  the  cost 
of   goods   produced    with    that    fuel 

During  recent  subcommittee  hearings  on 
Power  Plant  Siting,  a  wltneses  said  "We 
all  favor  the  objective  of  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment But  the  problem  Is  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  lagging  behind  us  in  p^ollutlon  con- 
trol, and  I  fear  the  added  financial  burden 
(of  these  unduly  restrictive  standards)  to 
American  Industry  could  weaken  our  com- 
petitiveness In  world  trade  " 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  our  .August  imports 
were  260  million  dollars  more  than  our  ex- 
ports It  marked  the  first  time  In  this  coun- 
try that  the  United  States  ran  a  trade  deficit 
for  five  straight  months! 

These  are  the  sort  of  problems  which  con- 
sume much  of  my  time.  There  s  no  easy  solu- 
tion Hopefully,  we  will  approve  a  biU  whlcli 
will  make  us  competitive  In  the  world  mar- 
kets and  permit  a  healthy  economic  and  en- 
vironmental climate. 

Ten  years  ago.  The  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore, which  I  co-sponsored  with  Senators 
Saltonst&ll  and  John  Kennedy,  was  finally  en- 
acted into  law  ,  It  was  intended,  primarily, 
to  preserve  for  posterity  vast  reaches  of  the 
cuter  beach  and  upland  of  the  lower  Cape 
(Were  still  concerned,  on  the  Cape  with  the 
ertision  problems  )  .  .  Senators  Brooke  and 
Ted  Kennedy  and  I  are  now  exploring  ways 
to  protect  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the  other 
Islands  being  threatened  by  this  same  ero- 
siveaess  of  man  and  sea.  .  .  .  Wt  must  find 
a  way  to  resist  and,  perhaps,  reverse,  this 
ravaging  of  these  islands  which  are  so  rich 
In  the  beauty  and  hLstory  of  our  nation. 


Tn  addition  to  power  plant  siting,  the 
House  and  Its  Committees  have  considered 
these  items  of  i>&nlcular  Interest  to  the  12th 
District 

Conserving  wildlife  'We  began  hearings 

on  36  bills  to  protect  ocean  mammals  Anti- 
cruelty  Sfwkesmen,  including  the  distln- 
gMlshed  author,  Cleveland  Amory,  testified 
regarding  the  "total  immorality  and  sense- 
lessness of  the  "killing  of  a  single  mammal 
Sportsmen  and  commercial  interests  argued 
tliat  a  certain  amount  of  killing  is  "good  con- 
servation "  The  Committee,  of  course  will 
continue  to  press  for  humane  treatment  and 
protection  for  the  survival  of  these  endan- 
gered species 

.Assuring  boat  safety  .  We  finally  passed 
tr.p  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  It  sets 
national  construction  performance  standards 
for  boat  builders  and  assures  small  boat  buy- 
ers that  their  boats  and  equipment  ■will  have 
maximum  sea  safety 

At  last  one  of  my  favorite  proje^-ts,  the 
Air-De!lverable  Anti-Pollution  Transfer  Sys- 
tem won  Congressional  approval.  ADAPTS 
can  transfer  140  000  gallons  of  oil  from  a  dis- 
abled tanker,  to  a  huge  floating  plastic  baJ- 
loon — before  the  oU  can  pollute  a  coastline 

In  July.  1  introduced  the  House-accepted 
motion  to  kill  tiie  Congressional  effort  to 
cite  CBS's  President  for  contempt  in  con- 
nection with  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
probe.  Newstreek  said.  "The  powers  of  the 
government  and  the  freedom  of  the  press 
:  emed  bovind  for  a  head-on  legal  colli- 
sion then  at  the  last  moment  rwerred 
into  a  relative:  V  mild  sideswipe  Hasting. -- 
Keith  .  .  .  filed  a  truth-in-bra»dc&«ting 
bill  .  ,  ," 

Here  and  there— Ous  Wagner,  of  Bourne 
who.  for  almost  two  years,  has  been  repre- 
senting me  throughout  the  entire  Congres- 
sional District,  will  resume,  on  a  part-time 
basis,  the  practice  of  law  turning  >rer  much 
of  his  assignment  In  Plymouth  County  to 
John  C  Hdndge  of  West  Bndgewater 
Jack  has  been  with  the  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Corporation  for  34  years.  Is  Tery  ac- 
tive in  many  eonununity  affairs,  and  baf 
been  Moderator  of  West  Bridgewater  since 
1952  .  .  Ous  will  continue  as  consultani 
throughout  the  District  on  any  project.* 
which  require  legtil  expertise  or  specialised 
knowledge  of  Federal  or  State  goTemmer.t 
Bob  Couto  of  New  Bedford,  has  )cdned 
my  New  Bedford  staff  to  work  with  Ous  on 
projects  and  related  matters  of  inte-eet  tC' 
the  people  of  the  New  Bedford  area.  Bob 
distinguished  himself  as  a  newsman  with 
an  unusual  dedication  to  the  welfare  of  the 
area  In  August,  he  resigned  his  position 
with  radio  statlor.  WBSM  to  train  in  Wash- 
ington for  his  New  Bedford  assignment  .  . 
Mark  Wlrzburger.  of  Plymouth,  an  Amen- 
can  University  sophomore  and  Karen  Kel- 
ley,  of  Hiiigham.  a  Trinity  College  Junior 
are  working  part-time  m  my  Washington  of- 
fice. Mark  and  Karen  are  doing  a  good  Job 
and  are  learning  much  about  the  n-.any  ways 
a  Member  of  Congress  and  his  staff  must 
ard  do  serre  the  pieople  whom  the  Con- 
pressn\an  is  elected  t.o  represent  In  Waabing- 
ton 

Mrs  Keith  and  I  ar*-  enjoying  the  new 
Kennedy  Center  It  is  a  living  memorial  lo 
the  performiuK  arts  slid  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  four  Presidents,  the  Coogreas  indi- 
viduals corporatloiis.  and  foreign  nations  In 
tribute  to  the  importance  of  the  arts  In 
1958,  President  Eisenhower  signed  the  legis- 
lation which  crealed  the  long-needed  na- 
tional cultural  center  In  1962.  President 
Kennedy  approved  a  design  c^iaiige  to  the 
gleaming  white  modern  edifice  which  now 
graces  the  Potomac  s  banks  In  iS»64,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  legislauon  to  rename 
the  Center  "The  John  F  Kennedy  C-enter 
for  the  Performing  Ana.'  In  1071.  President 
Nlzon  formally  luai^iuated  it.  The  opaniug 
was  one  of  the  greatest  social  and  cultural 
events  m  Washington^  history  Mr^  Ke."; 
and  I  urge  all  of  you  to  Include  the  Kennedy 
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Center  lu  your  next  visit  to  our  Nations 
Capital. 

It  haa  been  said  that  a  "polUlciau  la  one 
who  thinks  of  the  next  election — a  statesman 
13  one  who  thinks  of  the  next  generation." 

Generally  speaking.  I  have  believed  that 
nil  of  our  Presidents.  In  their  foreign  policy 
decisions,  have  had  the  next  generation  In 
nUnd.  Without  repeating  the  Vietnam  argu- 
ments— pro  and  con— do  we,  as  the  Congreas, 
tell  the  Executive  Branch  that  we  are  sick 
and  tired  of  the  present  rate  of  withdrawal 
of  our  forces— and  that  we  demand  a  deflnlte 
date  for  ending  our  military  presence? — or, 
do  we  say,  again,  to  the  President,  you  know 
best  about  all  the  factors  You,  as  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  have  to  make  the  determin- 
ation as  to  when,  how  and  In  what  manner 
we   extricate   ourselves   frona   Vietnam. 

As  your  Coixgresaman,  I  would  appreciate 
your  advice  and  comment. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  BILL 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RJEPRESEJ^ATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is 
just  about  to  consider  H.R.  7248,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1971  In  the 
past  several  days  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  telegrams  expressint? 
points  of  view  on  this  legislation 

Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  chairman  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Higher  Education, 
and  one  of  America's  great  educational 
leaders,  recently  wrote  to  me  concerning 
the  Issues  of  student  assistance,  institu- 
tional aid,  and  the  proposed  national 
foundation  on  higher  education.  Because 
I  fcnow  many  of  our  colleague.s  value  Dr 
Kerr's  views  on  these  matters,  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  copy  of  his  letter 

I  have  also  been  pleased  at  the  re- 
sponse of  students  to  Uie  effort  I  intend 
to  make  on  the  floor  to  provide  greater 
eqiilty  and  predictability  in  our  educa- 
tion opportunity  grant  program.  Dozens 
of  letters  have  been  received  from  stu- 
dents attending  proprietary  .schools.  Be- 
cause a  student  should  have  the  widest 
possible  choice  in  where  he  wants  to  pur- 
sue further  education,  I  believe  our  stu- 
dent assistant  program.s  should  be  avail- 
able to  .students  who  attend  vocationHl 
and  proprietary  institutions  as  well  a.s 
private  and  jjublic  colleges  and  univer- 
sities 

Following  IS  Dr  Kerrs  letter  and  a 
small  sample  of  other  letters  and  tele- 
grams supportuig  the  education  oppor- 
tunity grant  amendment; 

L'Mt.NF.oiK   Commission  ow 

HiGHES   EdDCATIOK, 

Berkeley .  Calif    (October  14.  1971. 
Bon  Albcht  Qtnz. 
U£.  House  o/  Reprrnrntattreg. 
Raytytirn  Houne  Office  Building 
WoMhlnyton.  D  O. 

E>CAK  Congressman  Qrir  H  H  7J48  The 
Higher  Education  Act  of  197  1  may  s-xm  be 
put  to  the  vote  In  i.le  Hou^e  The  legislation 
which  may  result  from  ihl*  vote  and  from 
the  subsequent  conference  with  the  Senate. 
which  has  aiready  passed  S  659  will  be  of 
historic  importance  greatly  affecting  both 
higher  education  and  American  six-lety  The 
resulting  legislation  can,  at  the  same  time, 
give  fxjth  greater  supp<jrr  to  institutions  of 
higher    education    and    greater    assurance    of 
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equality  of  opportunity  to  all  young  Ameri- 
cans 

H.R.  724fl  Is,  in  many  respecti.  an  admi- 
rable bill.  It  would  be  greatly  strengthanMl 
If  it   were   amended   to: 

More  directly  target  student  flnauclal  aid 
to   the  neediest  students. 

Provide  an  entitlement  to  low-lnoome  stu- 
dent for  financial  aid  so  that  prospective 
.students  could  count  on  the  aid  in  advance 
of   their   selecting   a   college 

Base  tUd  on  a  national  standards  so  that 
.students  with  similar  need  would  receive 
Htmilar    grants 

Continue  the  preference  for  low-Income 
students  for  the  work-study  program. 

To  strengthen  the  Instltutlorus  that  under- 
take the  education  of  low-Income  students. 
I  urge  adopting  a  program  of  Instructional 
allowances  or  cosl-of-educatlon  supplements 
to  accompany  student  aid  and  to  provide  In- 
stitutional  support   funds 

Minimum  appropriation*  of  about  (500 
million  each  In  the  Initial  fl.soal  year  for  op- 
portunity grants  and  for  institutional  sup- 
port are   urgently   needed 

One  further  high  priority  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Foundation  for  Postsec- 
ondary  Education  I'hls  is,  I  believe,  crucial 
for  bringing  ab<jut  the  academic  reforms 
needed  In  higher  education 
Sincerely, 

Clark  Kerk. 

Lansing,  Mich. 
Hon,  Albert  H.  Quiz, 
Raytfurn  Building, 
Washington.  DC  ■ 

Strongly  support  new  EOO  proposal.  Much 
more  realistic  regarding  student  needa.  Stu- 
dent selection  more  equitable  Broader  fund- 
ing base  Student  will  know  amount  of  EOO 
support.  First  time  recognition  of  halftlme 
student  neeU.'<  EllnUnales  State  allotment 
formula 

Thomas  P.  Townsend. 
Student     Goi^ernment     President,     tfith 
executive    commitment     endorsement. 
Laming  Community  College 

Rural  Hall,  N.C. 

October  12,  1971. 
Hon.  Albert  Qxrsz, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washinfton.  D  C. 

Dear  Reprksentattve  Quie  ;  I  am  enrolled 
nt  Wln.^alm  College,  a  private  business  col- 
lege  ill   Wlnsttjn-Salem.  North  Carolina. 

I  am  wr'. ting  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  In 
favor  ot  tht'  proposed  Qule  .Student  Aid 
Amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Bill, 
HR  72'i8  If  I  had  help  of  this  kind  with 
the  tull.on  cosl.s.  I  would  have  gone  to  a  four 
year  college  Ti\e  proposed  amendment  is  a 
giKXl  thing  and  I  have  written  my  congress- 
man to  urge  him  to  vote  for  it  I'm  glad  you 
want  to  help  students  who  need  this  help. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Miss  Altta  Boles. 

Winston -Salrm,  N.C. 

October  21.1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Quiz:  I  am  a  student  at  Wln- 
salm  College  and  If  your  bill  goes  through 
It  would  help  me  out  to  acquire  one  of  my 
goal's  In  life.  An  education  to  get  a  Job  and 
help  my  country,  not  hinder  It 

So  I  ask  you  to  vote  yes  and  save  thou- 
sands who  want  an  education  get  one. 
Thank  you. 
Peace, 

Robert  Caot. 

nashville,  tenn. 
Representative  Albert  Qtnz, 
House  Office  Building 
Wasliinpton.  DO 

Have  sent  telegram  to  Representative  Ful- 
ton In  Tennet.aee'8  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict   Requesting   his    vote    and    Influence   for 
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the  Qule  student  aid  amendment  to  the 
Higher  Education  bill  H.R.  7248.  Passage  of 
this  bin  with  amendment  Is  greatly  needed 
for  all  undergraduate  students. 

C.  W.  Davidson, 
President,  Draughons  College. 

Pasadena.  Calet. 
Representative  Albert  QrtE, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wa.fhington.  DC 

I  have  sent  a  telegram  to  Rep  John  Rous- 
selot  asking  him  to  stipporl  the  Quie  student 
amendment  to  the  Higher  Educational  Bill, 
HR  7248  I  feel  the  amendment  will  make 
a  more  effective  educational  bill  and  such  a 
bill  Is  definitely  needed, 

V.  J    L   VONJIOITZER    Jr  , 

Vice  President,  Savcyer  College  of  Business. 


WrNSTON-SALEM.  N.C 

Ot-roBRB  22,  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Quie     As  a  teacher  at  •  private 
business   college,    I   am    very    much    In   favor 
of  your  amendment  to  H  Jt.  7248. 

I  have  written  to  my  Congressman  asking 
him  to  support  the  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Evelyn  B.  Hacsir. 


HEW  CLOSES  DOWN  THE  CLINICAL 
RESEARCH  CENTER  AT  PORT 
WORTH 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

of     MA.SSAC  nfSETTS 
IN  THfc,  HOUSE  OF  HEPKESENI  A  I"!  VES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  comments  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  floor  of  this 
Hoase  last  Wednesday,  the  Honorable 
majority  leader,  Hale  Boccs.  of  Loul.sl- 
ana.  Jim  Wright,  of  Texas,  Paxtl  G. 
Rogers,  of  Florida,  and  Jack  Brooks,  of 
Texas  Tliey  were  speaking,  I  am  sure  for 
the  majority  of  this  House  in  their  criti- 
cism of  the  incredible  action  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  Friday,  October  8.  in 
closing  dovi.71  the  clinical  research  center 
at  Foit  Worth,  a  \1tal  center  in  our  Na- 
tion's drug  rehabilitation  program. 

Within  24  hours.  92  narcotics  patients 
were  turned  out  onto  the  streets,  pre- 
sumably to  remain  there  to  find  a  cure 
to  their  problem  on  their  own.  Tills  ac- 
tion would  have  been  deplorable  and  Jus- 
tifiably warrant  the  crltlci.sm  of  alert 
Members  of  this  House  under  any  cir- 
ctanstances,  but  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding thl.s  particular  acUon  were 
cspei-ially  deplorable.  The  order  went  out 
from  the  HEW  even  while  a  House-Sen- 
ate conference  committee  was  meeting  to 
iron  out  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  ver.sion.s  of  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 6 

Thl.s  resolution,  ui  fact,  addresses  itself 
to  the  future  of  both  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  aioiuid  the  country 
and  the  center  at  Fort  Worth.  If  sucess- 
fully  reported  out  of  the  committee.  It 
would  have  indicated  the  will  of  both 
Houses  that  tliis  center  not  be  closed. 
The  fact  that  the  committee  was  unable, 
as  the  New  York  Times  reported  the  next 
day,  to  reach  agreement  on  the  future 
of  the  narcotics  treatment  and  re.search 
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facility  in  Port  Worth  should  not  in  any 
way  dispell  the  serious  questions  that 
have  been  raised  about  tlie  propriety  and 
the  timing  of  the  HEW  order  to  close  the 
facility  down, 

Con.slderable  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed ill  this  House  in  recent  months 
on  any  of  a  number  of  fronts  about  in- 
creasing executive  department  usurpa- 
tion of  the  powers  the  Constitution  spe- 
cifically entrusts  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  legislative  branch.  Tlus  pre- 
cipitate action  by  an  executive  depart- 
ment while  the  legislative  branch  of  this 
Government  was  about  the  business  of 
passing  legislation  in  this  very  area  will 
long  serve,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
as  a  very  good  example  of  just  how  far 
the  executive  branch  of  this  Government 
is  prepared  to  go  In  the  face  of  congres- 
sional opinion 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
House  had  voted  overwhelmingly  to  keep 
the  facility  open  some  months  before. 
The  department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  could  not  but  have  been 
fully  aware  of  this  action  in  arriving  at 
and  executing  its  deci.sion  As  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Texas  has  so  elo- 
quently pointed  out.  we  are  talking  about 
human  lives  'lere  not  just  budget  figures 

HEW,  in  Its  decl.sion  to  close  the  cen- 
ter down.  Is  clearly  u.sing  the  patients  at 
the  institution  as  "pawns  in  a  power- 
play  to  thwart  the  will  of  Congre.s.s  by 
presenting  us  with  a  fait  accompli  " 

With  one  breath,  the  administration 
professes  its  deep  concern  for  the  alarm- 
ing drug  problem  the  Nation  Is  faced 
with.  Conferences  are  t)elng  held  at  the 
White  House  with  legislative  leaders  as 
part  of  a  massive  attack  on  the  problem 
and  yet,  with  the  other  breath,  the  Gov- 
ernment Department  entrusted  with  the 
welfare  and  health,  with  the  hves  of  our 
citizens  closes  down  one  of  the  only  two 
national  Federal  drug  treatment  centers 
in  the  Nation.  On  August  2.  that  Is  the 
date,  this  House  voted  by  an  incredible 
370  to  4  In  favor  of  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  certain 
U.S.  public  health  services  remain  open, 
specifically  including  the  clmical  re- 
search centers  in  Port  Worth,  Tex  ,  and 
Lexington.  Ky. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  determination 
on  the  part  of  forces  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  De- 
partment of  Heaiai,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  f5y  In  the  face  of  expressed  con- 
gressional intent  and  work  their  will,  It 
is  time  that  all  concerned  Members  of 
Congress  make  their  views  known  and 
stand  up  and  fight  before  it  is  too  late, 
for  thase  of  us  who  have  been  in  this 
struggle  for  the  past  10  months,  and 
more,  to  save  the  whole  public  healtli 
service  In  tlils  country  have  been  given 
an  excellent  lesson  In  Just  how  far  the 
administration  is  prepared  to  go  to  work 
its  will  in  this  area.  The  Public  Healtli 
Service  hospitals  In  this  country  have 
been  serving  Uus  Nation  well  for  close  to 
175  years. 

I  take  particular  pride  in  representing 
Boston  In  tlus  House,  where  the  first  of 
these  haspitals  was  founded  to  care  for 
this  Nation's  merchant  seamen,  and 
later  our  coastguaidsmen  and  their  de- 
pendents, active  and  retired  military  per- 


sonnel and  their  families,  as  well  as  other 
Federal  employees  What  good  does  It  do 
for  Congress  to  pass  resolutions,  appro- 
priate funds  in  the  HEW  budget — an  ad- 
ditional $14  million  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
to  be  precise — -If  the  administration  is 
going  to  act  as  if  Congress  had  not  even 
addres.sed  Itself  to  the  question  under 
consideration? 

The  administration  should  know  In  ad- 
vance that  it  Is  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  If  one  of  these  hospitals  is  closed 
in  the  near  future,  for  on  this,  both  the 
Hou.se  and  the  Senate  are  clearly  in 
agreement  The  conference  committee 
report  on  Concurrent  Jtesolution  6  of  Oc- 
tober 19.  1971.  makes  this  point  crystal 
clear  I  hope  the  administration  has  not 
heard  the  last  w  ord  on  this  problem  with 
this  speech  and  that,  instead,  it  will  serve 
to  keep  the  issue  alive  for  as  long  as  nec- 
essary. 


A  REALISTIC  LOOK  AT  OLTR  CONTRI- 
BUTION TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
BUDGET 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or    TEMNESSEE 

I.N  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  Monday  needs  no  further  hair- 
tearing  nor  breast-beating  from  me  Even 
though  we  may  not  agree  that  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China  qualifies  for 
membersliip  under  the  "conduct  of  na- 
tions clause,  nevertheless  the  vote  it- 
self was  entirely  legal  and  aboveboard. 
by  the  UN  s  own  rules  of  procedure. 

What  is  needed,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  some- 
thing tliat  htis  been  needed  for  years,  and 
is  no  more  timely  after  the  Red  Cluna 
vote  tlian  it  was  before  it.  And  tiiat  is  a 
realistic  look  at  our  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  budget. 

It  IS  unnece.ssary  to  recount  the  figures 
We  all  know,  the  entire  taxpaying  pubhc 
of  the  United  States  knows,  that  for  years 
Uncle  Sugar  has  been  paying  the  lion's 
share  of  the  VH.  bills.  Other  nations 
have  been  remiss  in  their  Eissessments. 
delinquent  in  their  paymenus,  somewhat 
cavalier  about  their  back  bills.  And  we. 
In  our  zeal  to  make  the  U.N.  work,  to 
bring  about  a  harmony  of  nations,  have 
been  too  tolerant  for  too  long, 

I  suggest.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  the  time 
IS  npe  for  us  to  say,  in  all  candor,  tliat  the 
US  apportionment  of  the  U.N  budget 
is  due  for  an  agonizing  reappraisal.  A 
more  equitable  means  of  financing  this 
heavy  load  must  be  found 

Several  weeks  ago,  when  President 
Nixon  allowed  the  dollar  to  float  in  the 
world  market,  the  timid  economists 
wrung  their  hands  and  said: 

Oh    what   will   our  alllM  think  of  us,   for 

such  a  horrible  thing? 

Well,  Mr,  Speaker,  you  know  and  we 
all  know,  that  our  allies  thought  no  le.ss 
of  us,  and  their  only  wonderment  at  all 
was  what  took  us  so  long  to  do  It 

Tlie  proposal  I  make  today  ht^  much 
the  same  characteristics.  Either  we  will 
be  roundly  damned  in  the  capitals  of  the 


world,  or  we  will  be  quietly  admired  for 
having  the  couragre  to  draw  a  line  I  sin- 
cerely believe  It  will  be  the  latter. 

■What  I  propose,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  sim- 
ply this:  That  the  U.S.  porUon  of  the 
United  Nations  budget  and  the  portion 
of  all  its  members,  be  recalculated  on 
a  formula  based  on  the  gross  national 
product  of  that  member  nation  It  would 
be  unrealistic  to  make  an  assessment  on 
tiie  basis  of  population,  and  I  would 
oppose  any  proposal  to  do  so  But  the 
GNP  base  is  a  fair  economic  yard- 
stick, and  It  is  the  best  way  I  know 
to  find  out  whether  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  want  to  maintain  the 
U.N  ,  or  if  they  merely  wish  to  continue 
usmg  it  only  so  long  as  it  is  there  and  so 
long  as  It  costs  them  nothing. 

With  tlus  reassessment,  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  add  one  other  important  proviso: 
That  sanctions  be  proposed  by  tiie  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  nonpayment  of  the 
club  dues,  and  that  we  be  the  first  mem- 
ber nation  to  serve  notice  that  If  the 
other  members  are  remi.ss.  we  will  be  too. 
We  could  simply  say.  that  we  will  pay  ex- 
actly tliat  percenUge  of  our  assessment 
that  is  paid  by  the  total  membersliip  of 
the  assembly.  If  everybody  else  pays,  we 
pay  100  percent  If  80  percent  of  the 
members  pay,  then  we  will  be  20  percent 
delinquent. 

This  is  the  kind  of  language  our  peo- 
ple understand,  Mr  Speaker  And  I  tlunk 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  Just  as  capable 
of  understanding  u 


TRANSATLANTIC  BRIN^ 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday    October  27.  1971 

Mr  CONABLE  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
S[)eaker  we  have  begun  the  long-over- 
due task  of  reshaping  the  international 
economic  order  as  a  result  of  President 
Nixon's  initiatives  in  imposing  a  10-per- 
cent surcharge  on  imports  and  floating 
the  dollar.  The  Presidents  actions  have 
forced  oui-  trading  partners  to  recogmze 
the  necessity  of  deahng  now  with  the 
problems  wliich  exist  and  of  fashioning 
new  economic  relationships  The  re- 
sponse of  our  European  partners  has 
been  hesitant  and  uncertain,  however, 
and  Mr.  Jean  Monnet  of  Prance,  a  long- 
time advocate  of  European  umty.  has 
pointed  out  to  his  colleagues  the  need  to 
develop  promptly  a  response  reflectmg 
their  contmuing  unity  Mr,  C  L  Sulz- 
berger has  written  in  today  s  New  York 
Times  of  tlie  importance  of  this  contin- 
uing imity,  both  to  the  United  Sutes 
and  Europe,  and  I  submit  his  article  for 
the  consideration  of  all  the  Membei-s  of 
Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

TIians-Atlantic   Brink 
(By  C  L  Sulzberger! 

Paris. — Unless  the  six  members  of  the 
Common  Market,  combined  together  with 
Oreat  Britain,  Join  swiftly  in  a  coilecilve  ac- 
tion fixing  currency  parities  and  negotiating 
a*  a  single  unit  with  the  United  State*,  a 
tracif   war   may   erupt   in   the   Western   wor;d. 
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This  la  the  opinion  of  J«an  MoriiM-t.  gea- 
•r^Ily  r«carded  u  ttie  i'aUier  of  Earupe  Muii- 
net.  who  baa  been  pressing;  steadily  Uiward 
his  goal  of  unifying  the  West  ever  since  he 
worked  In  the  League  of  Hatlons  secretariat, 
warns  of  trouble  in  the  ewnt  of  no  action — 
In  time. 

"I  think  everyone  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  U  against  a  trade  war.  he  says  "But 
the  danger  of  such  n  devei'ipmeni  will  only 
come  If  the  mciuetary  problem  endures  too 
long.  Personally  I  am  optimistic  enough  to 
think  It  can  be  settled  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

"Europe.  Including  Britain,  although  It 
Isn't  yet  a  member  of  the  market,  must  de- 
cide on  its  own  stable  monetary  parity  After 
that,  acting  as  a  sin^jle  group,  the  Common 
Market  countries  plus  Britain  can  discuss  the 
Issue  with  the  U  3.A  ■ 

Monnet  stresses  that  before  the  European 
countries  apprr>ftrh  the  I'nlred  States  on 
negotiating  a  new  basis  for  flnanctal  and 
economic  relationships  they  must  "prove  to 
themselves  and  also  to  the  world  that  they 
form  a  unit. 

"After  uhey  have  done  so  the  seven — the 
Comnton  Market  plus  Britain  -can  create  an 
executive  organization  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned by  PVench  President  Pompidou  In 
order  to  deal  with  the  various  currency  re- 
serves Onlv  In  this  wav  Is  It  possible  to  bar- 
gain with  the  United  States  and  to  determine 
how  Europe  will  deal  with  the  dollar  prob- 
lem." 

What  Monnet  meaii3  Is  that  If  the  seven 
"Europeans  "  don't  deal  with  the  present 
fiscal  crisis  as  a  single  unit  they  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  splitting  into  national  se^^ments 
and  entering  Into  damaging  national  com- 
mercial competitions — or  a  trade  war — as 
Implied  In  the  recent  action  of  Denmark. 
Denmark  Imposed  an  import  surtax  similar 
to  that  of  the  USA  Monnet  points  out: 

"The  situation  that  produced  the  present 
crisis  has  been  dormant  for  years — and  it  was 
a  good  thing  that  Nixon  took  action  But  the 
action  he  took — above  all  the  10  per  cent  sur- 
tax on  Imports — c»uld  open  the  door  to  other 
capitals  doing  the  same  thing,  as  we  have 
Just  seen  In  Copenhagen  It  would  he  very 
bad  If  such  a  trend  were  to  continue." 

He  warns  "Some  people  believe  Washing- 
ton would  prefer  to  deal  sepuralely  with  the 
European  countries,  as  for  example  West 
Germany.  The  seven  must  work  In  unlaoo. 
We  need  au  agreement  on  itils  as  soon  a£  pos- 
sible t>etween  Pompidou  and  Chancellor 
Brandt  The  Nixon  action  was  necessary  but 
it  opeiied  the  door  to  discrimination  unless 
the  proper  actions  are  taken. 

"The  process  started  by  NIxr.ii  In  Au(f\i.«.t 
Is  part  of  a  great  International  change  The 
world  ia  getting  i  new  face  But  whether  the 
measures  now  being  applied  on  currency  will 
lead  to  something  better  or  worse  Is  some- 
thing we  do  not  yet  know. 

"A  monetary  agreement  Is  Imperative  and, 
to  achieve  this,  it  Is  necessary  to  have  an 
accord  between  Paris  and  Bonn  before  the 
end  of  1971  A  trade  war  will  not  happen  If 
action  on  parity  Is  taken  qulrkly  and  fol- 
lowed up  by  discue.sions  with  the  United 
States.  While  the  latter  are  taking  place 
'Europe'  can  SAt  up  its  own  cuulroUlng  body 
as  foreseen  by  Pompiduu.  But  tliere  la  no 
lime  to  waste." 

The  way  Monnet  expresses  his  opinions  Is 
-nlld.  But  his  calm  manner  doesn't  obscure 
the  apprehension  felt  here  that  unless  there 
Is  speedy  united  action  to  get  accord  on  one 
basic  program  for  Western  Bhirope,  which 
would  then  negotiate  a  new  relattonshlp  with 
the  U.S.A.,  a  disastrous  trade  war  could  break 
out. 

Were  that  to  happen,  the  entire  concept  of 
Western  unity  as  expressed  by  NATO  would 
he  threatened  Neither  Americans  nor  E\iro- 
peans  are  dramatically  Interested  In  fiscal  or 
"ommerclal  problems. 
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NeverUieleBB  they  wlU  be  forced  to  realize 
during  the  next  two  months  that  If  they 
annot  get  together  and  arrange  a  new  trans- 
Allantlc  buslnen  relationship,  their  mutual 
political  and  defense  relationships  could  fall 
apart  The  subject  Ui  dreary  but  Tital;  and 
the  time  Is  short. 
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PRAYER  AMENDMENT 

HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIiESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr  WYLIE  Mr  Speaker,  a  recent  let- 
ter written  by   the  Honorable  John  E. 
Hunt  to  Rev.  M.  M.  Blllman  in  his  dis- 
trict eloquently  states  .some  of  'he  merits 
and  reason.s  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
which  would  permit  nondenominational 
prayer  in  public  sc  hools   I  commend  this 
letter  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
Hov»r  or  Rcpresentattviss, 
Washington.  DC  .  Octobrr  22,  t971. 
Rev.  M.  M.  BiLLMAN. 
Camden,  N  J. 

DnAa  Re^'ekemd  Boxman:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge the  materials  you  sent  opposing 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  would  permit  the  recitation  of  »olun- 
tary,  nondenomlnatloiiaj  prayer  In  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

I  would  first  point  out  that  I  am  a  sponsor 
of  such  a  proposal  and  I  did  sign  the  petition 
to  dlacharge  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
from  further  coiuaderatlon  of  the  legislation. 
In  consideration  of  the  broad  and  unre- 
stricted rellglotis  freedom  we  enjoy  and  our 
religious  heritage,  I  find  It  difficult  to  believe 
that  "separation  of  church  and  state"  was 
Intended  '.o  mean  that  our  children  could  not 
participate  in  voluntary  prayer  exercises  In 
school.  I  am  not  troutiled  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  say  that  no  official, 
government*!  body  can  formulate  and  dictate 
any  particular  prayer  that  might  be  observed, 
but  I  find  the  Court's  construction  of  "state 
ne\iiralltv  ■  more  than  strained  when  stu- 
dents are  forbidden  to  voluntArllv  a.s.<ieinble 
on  school  ground.s,  prior  t<i  regular  .school 
hours,  to  participate  in  a  reading  of  the  dallv 
prayer  tliat  appears  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

It  Is  stated  In  one  of  the  enclosures  you 
sent  that  "These  factors  combine  to  operate 
with  Indirect  coercive  force  on  young  and  Im- 
pressionable children  to  Induce  them  t<3  take 
part  In  these  exercises.  desplt«  a  freedom  to 
t>e  excussed  fn)m  participation".  It  Is  these 
sante  young  and  impretuilonable  children  who. 
I  believe,  in  the  alisence  of  the  right  Insured 
by  the  proposed  amendment,  will  have  In- 
delibly etched  In  their  minds  the  hyprocrlsy 
of  an  adult  world,  observing  dally  prayer  In 
Us  highest  Institutions  of  government,  that 
denies  its  youth  of  the  opportunity  Ui  par- 
tiripate  In  this  same  type  of  observance  7he 
young  as  well  as  a  large  luimber  of  respon- 
!;lt)le  adul'.  cui7«iu>  have  oemn  unable  to  grasp 
the  subtle  distinctions  If.  In  fact,  there  are 
any  of  substance 

The  Constitution  provides  for  amendments 
and,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  process  Is 
very  tedlDUs.  Even  should  the  proposed 
amendment  be  approved  by  :i  two-thirds 
vote  of  bcth  the  House  and  Senate.  It  would 
then  have  to  be  ratified  by  three-quarters  of 
the  State  legislatures  I  have  no  hesitation  In 
expressing  my  belief  that  tbe  controversy 
that  was  stirred  La  this  held  by  the  XJJS. 
Supreme  Court,  revived  repeatedly  as  school 
boards.  States,  churches,  and  lower  caurts 
strain  with  a  myriad  of  Interpretations  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  intent,  more  than  Jiistl- 


fy  taking  the  debate  to  t^e  people  and  to 
the  State  legislatures  which  represent  them. 
If  it  Is  feared  that  the  proposed  amendment 
will  eventually  result  In  widespread,  acri- 
monious controversy  and  litigation — as  the 
statement  you  enclosed  Indicates — my  great- 
er fear  la  that  the  evil  thai  has  pursued  tl,o 
confusion  emaiiallng  from  the  Supreme 
Court  s  prayer  decisions  might  go  unchecked. 
I  ha'.-e  confidence  in  the  c  institutional 
amendment  process  and  Its  'afejruards 
aealnst  hasty  action  At  the  same  time.  I 
have  Kreot  faith  In  the  ability  of  our  people 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  intelligent  debate 
on  the  Issues  and  U>  decide  wuely  It  u,  ap- 
parent 'hat  the  religious  leaxlers  who  now 
oppose  this  move  are  tlic  prophetic  generals 
without  their  amiies  They  have  failed  to  al- 
leviate the  widespread  disagreement  with  the 
Siipreme  Court's  interpretations  of  the  First 
.Amendment  which  they  irellgloi;-!  leaders) 
believe  is  the  product  of  misunderstanding. 
It  ts  indeed  ironic  that  almofct  10  years  alter 
the  Supreme  Court's  first  prayer  decision,  it 
was  not  until  Congressman  Wylle's  discharge 
petition  was  signed  by  the  reqvilslte  number 
of  218  Members  on  September  21  1971.  that 
I  received  the  very  first  repudiations  of  the 
profKMted  amendment  from  scattered  members 
of  the  clergy.  Frankly  I  am  not  swayed  in 
my  belief  that  the  debate  on  the  Prayer 
Amendment  should  now  tie  taken  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
submission  of  the  amendment  to  the  State 
legl.slatures  upon  the  approval  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  E.  Hunt, 
Member  of  Congress. 


RADICALS  GATHER  FOR  HATCHET 
JOB  ON  THE  FBI 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

ur    Iowa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAllVES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr  Speaker,  thi.^  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity in  New  Jersey,  a  group  calling  itself 
the  Committee  for  Public  Justice  is 
holdinp  a  conference  sixinsored  by  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  at  Princeton, 
o.sten.sibly  to  take  an  objective  look  at 
the  FBI.  UndoubU'dly.  thi-s  event  will  at- 
tract a  great  deal  of  publicity,  particu- 
larly In  certain  .segments  of  the  news  me- 
dia which  Rlory  In  any  anti-FBI  expres- 
sion, regardless  of  its  source 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  e.s.'^ential  that  the 
r»eople  of  this  country  be  informed  of  the 
bacltground  of  those  involved  in  this  so- 
called  nbipctlve  review  of  the  FBI.  A 
column  by  .Alice  Widencr.  released  Octo- 
ber "22  by  US  A  Syndicate,  is  most  re- 
vealing In  it.  .she  catalogs  the  radical  as- 
sociations of  the  "independent  .scholars 
and  experts?"  who  will  convene  to  perform 
this  hatchet  job  on  Mr.  Hoover's  orga- 
nization This  information  l.s  vital  to  an 
understanding  of  what  will  really  tran- 
spire at  Princeton  this  weekend,  and  I 
In.sert  her  article  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety  today : 

PnortssoR  Wrri!  a  Sticky  lotA 
(By  Alice   Wldeneri 

New  Yobk  Crrv.  October  22.  1971. — It 
isn't  at  all  surprising  that  Professor  "W.  Duane 
Ix)cltard,  Chairman.  Department  of  Politics. 
Princeton  University,  told  the  pres*.  "I  was 
the   guy   with    the   idea"    for   the   upcoming 
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Conference  on  the  FBI  to  be  sponsored 
Jointly  at  Princeton,  October  3&-80,  by  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  and  the  ultra-liberal 
Committee  for  Public  Justice. 

Both  of  Prof.  Lockard's  daughters.  Leslie 
Katherine  and  Janet  Frances  went  to  Cuba 
with  the  pro-Communl.st.  radical  New  Leftist 
VenceremoB  Brigade:  Leslie  In  December 
1P69.  and  Janet  from  March  to  May.  1971. 
Of  course  It  may  be  that  Prof  Lockard  dis- 
approves of  his  daughters  radical  activities 
But  his  sanction  of  the  so-called  "scholars  ' 
and  "experts"  Invited  to  submit  papers  on 
the  FBI  thows  his  definite  predilection  for 
New  Left  "scholarship  " 

Among  the  papers  scheduled  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Princeton  kangaroo  court  hear- 
ing on  the  FBI  are  "Political  Uses  of  the  FBI 
by  longtime  radical  Leftist  I  F.  Stone;  "In- 
formers "  by  Frank  Donner.  notoriously  pro- 
Communist  New  York  lawyer  who  has  taken 
the  Fifth  Amendment  about  his  Commu- 
nist Party  activities  again  and  again  during 
Congressional  Investigations.  "Selling  of  the 
FBI"  by  Robert  Sherrlll.  writer  for  the  radi- 
cal Nation  magazine  and  an  editor  of  "May- 
day." wlilch  described  itself  as  dedicated  to 
revolutionary  guerrilla  Journalism  Another 
"scholar  "  scheduled  to  present  an  Insider's 
View"  of  the  FBI  Is  William  Turner.  A 
special  FBI  agent  for  ten  years.  Turner 
was  dismissed  from  the  FBI  In  1961  for  "lack 
of  truthfulness  "  among  other  charges.  He 
sought  reinstatement  through  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  lost;  he  took  his  case 
through  the  US  courts  all  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  lost 

Th&t  gives  you  an  Idea,  dear  readers,  of 
the  kind  of  objective  political  scholarship 
concerning  the  FBI  that  wUl  be  offered  at 
Princeton  this  month 

The  co-sponsor  of  the  Conference  on  the 
FBI  Is  the  Committee  for  Public  Justice 
formed  in  Noveml)er  1970  by  prominent 
ultra-liberal  and  radical  Democrats  alleging 
that  our  nation  has  entered  "a  period  of 
political  repression  "  under  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration On  April  28.  1971.  the  Washington, 
DC  Evenli^  Star  reported  that  spokesmen 
for  the  Committee  for  Public  Justice  held  a 
press  conference  to  announce  that  the  "pri- 
vate group"  would  meet  at  Princeton  to  con- 
duct "a  scholarly  serious  study  of  the  FBI  " 
They  chose  the  university  as  a  meeting  place, 
they  said,  because  the  conference  would  be 
held  "m  an  atmosphere  removed  from  the 
pressures  of  politics." 

But  politics.  In  my  opinion.  Is  exactly  what 
the  conference  Is  all  about— ultra-liberal  and 
Democratic  New  Left  politics  mixed  with 
pro-Communist  politics 

Two  of  the  leading  spokesmen  for  the 
Committee  for  Public  Justice  are  Burke 
Marshall  and  Roger  WUkliis,  both  former 
Kennedy  Administration  aides  On  the  Com- 
mlttees  executive  council  are  radical  Leftists 
such  as  Lillian  Hellman,  playwright;  Bol)ert 
B.  Silvers,  formerly  on  the  national  council 
of  the  notorious  and  discredited  National 
Conference  for  New  Politics  In  1967,  Norman 
Dorsen.  general  counsel  of  the  "anything 
goes"  American  Civil  Llljertles  Union.  The 
politically  ambitious  left-leaning  Democrat 
former  US  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
Is  on  the  Committees  executive  council.  The 
Committee's  membership  list  Is  star-studded 
with  radlcllbs  such  as  Leonard  Bernstein, 
musician  who  raised  funds  for  the  Black 
Panthers.  O  Van  Woodward,  a  Socialist 
Scholar.  Ronnie  Dugger  and  Martin  Peretz. 
both  former  members  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Communist-collaborating  National 
Conference  for  New  Politics  In  1967. 

What  really  Is  the  underlying  motive  for 
the  Conference  on  the  FBI  at  Princeton  this 
month  ■> 

Obvlou!ily  It  Is  a  move  by  a  Leftist  coalition 
among  Democrats  to  try  to  stick  the  Nixon 
Administration  with  an  unfounded  charge 
of  using  the  FBI  to  create  "political  reprw- 
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slon"  In  our  nation.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
phony  charge  won't  stick.  Neither  regular 
Democrats  nor  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans will  go  along  with  it.  They  know  the 
FBI  never  has  and  doee  not  now  play  party 
politics  We  also  know  the  FBI  Is  Justly 
world  famous  for  Its  efficiency.  Integrity  and 
decency 

Prof    Lockard  of  Princeton  will  soon  find 
o\it  he  ha-s  a  sticky  idea  that  won't  stick 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA  PREVENTION 
ACT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CAXirORNlA 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  sickle  cell  anemia  kills  half  of 
its  victims  before  their  20th  year,  and 
most  of  the  rest  by  age  40. 

Thi.s  painful  and  deadly  blood  disease 
is  inherited  when  both  parents  carry 
the  sickle  cell  trait.  Approximately 
2.500.000  black  Americans  carry  this 
trait  and  pa.ss  it  along  to  their  offspring. 
Approximately  one  black  child  out  of 
every  400  to  500  bom  in  the  United 
States  inherits  thi.s  often  fatal  disease. 

What  is  the  solution?  How  can  we  at- 
tack this  killer? 

There  are  techniques  for  examining 
individuals  to  detect  whether  the  sickle 
cell  trait  is  present.  The  most  common 
technique  is  the  Sickledex  test  which 
costs  about  50  cents  per  blood  sample 
to  perform  However,  for  those  who  have 
the  disea.se  no  completely  satisfactory 
cure  is  presently  available.  The  reason 
for  the  lack  of  information  on  sickle  cell 
anemia  is  inadequate  fimding. 

Simply  to  fund  a  Sickledex  test  for 
the  residents  of  the  City  of  Compton, 
Calif,  would  cost  about  $27,890. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  the  National  Sickle  Cell 
Anemia  Prevention  Act.  would  create  a 
preventive  program  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

To  assist  tlie  communities  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  voluntary 
sickle  cell  anemia  screening  and  coun- 
seling programs;  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  au- 
thorized to  spend  $75  million  over  the 
next  3  years. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  $45  million 
over  the  next  3  years  to  promote  research 
in  the  dlagnosLs,  treatment,  and  preven- 
tion of  sickle  cell  anemia. 

In  order  to  provide  detection,  counsel- 
ing, and  treatment  for  black  veterans 
and  members  of  the  armed  service;  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  are 
directed  to  establish  voluntary  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  direct  our  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  problem  of  sickle 
cell  anemia,  and  we  must  make  every  ef- 
fort to  cure  this  severe  health  problem. 
An  effective  national  program,  such  as 
envisioned  in  this  bill,  would  produce  a 
significant  benefit  to  the  black  com- 
munity, fljeclfically,  and  our  entire  coun- 
try, generally. 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or     MASSACHtJsrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr  DRINAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  a  very  large  number — a  total 
of  11,292 — of  my  constituents  responded 
to  the  questionnaire  sent  in  the  recent 
past  to  ail  of  the  households  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District. 

A  large  nimiber  of  ver>'  significant  con- 
clusions emerged  from  this  question- 
naire. Among  the  man>-  noteworthy  con- 
clusions I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  following: 

Almost  63  percent  of  all  of  those  who 
replied  are  in  favor  of  a  comprehensive 
national  health  insurance  plan  paid  for 
by  payroll  deductions  similar  to  social 
security.  I  am  consequently  very  pleased 
that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Kenned,v- 
Griffiths  bill  which  is  designed  to  do 
precisely  this. 

I  find  it  mo.st  significant  that  82.2  per- 
cent of  all  those  who  answered  feel  that 
the  present  level  of  military  spending 
should  t>e  reduced  I  think  that  the  reply 
to  this  question  ties  in  with  the  62.8  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  who  feel  that  the 
draft  should  not  be  continued.  It  is  nota- 
ble that  among  young  people  who  an- 
swered. 81.8  percent  feel  that  the  draft 
should  be  eliminated.  I  have  voted  to  cut 
down  on  military  spending  wherever  pos- 
.sible  and  have  cast  a  ballot  not  to  extend 
the  draft. 

I  was  not  surprised  that  64.8  percent 
of  those  who  replied  favor  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Vietnam  immediately  or  no 
later  than  December  31  of  this  year.  I 
have  voted  consistently  for  any  resolu- 
tion or  law  which  would  terminate  Amer- 
ican Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Of  tliose  who  answered,  81.9  percent 
would  favor  a  law  requiring  the  registra- 
tion of  all  handgtms.  This  overwhelming 
majority  gives  me  reassurance  and  cour- 
age to  continue  to  press  forward  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciarj-  Committee  for 
the  enactment  of  Federal  legislation  to 
control  handguns. 

Of  tlie  almost  12,000  people  who  re- 
sponded to  this  questionnaire.  75.1  per- 
cent are  opix>sed  to  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  devices  to  secure  informa- 
tion on  individual  citizens.  I  am  en- 
couraged to  remain  firm  in  my  opposition 
to  any  claimed  inherent  power  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  wiretap  or  other- 
wise secure  information  witliout  court 
authorization. 

No  clear  consensus  emerged  with  re- 
gard to  what,  if  anything,  shoiild  be  done 
concerning  the  penalties  for  the  use  of 
marihuana.  Similarly,  no  consensus  ap- 
peared from  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tiormaire  with  respect  to  the  level  of  ap- 
propriations for  space  research  and  the 
NASA  program. 

I  find  it  verj-  significant  that  the  top 
priorities  by  all  groups,  and  by  a  large 
margin,  are  the  ending  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  control  of  pollution.  I  shall 
continue  to  work  as  diligently  as  possible 
to  achieve  these  objectives. 
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The  text  of  the  questions  and  a  summary  of  the  results  follow— numbers  represent  percentages: 
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YMth 


1-   Should   !he   fedeial  Goyenment   iim^rivt'   i 
sV5f«ni    o(    compfeliefijiws    fuliowii    hMith 

msuianc*     p*ic)    10(    Sy    ^sjiol!    deductions 

vmiiti  i»  MciJl  sacuntjrf 

Yes , 62.9 

No  37.1 

2    Should  m<  preient  l«v«<  of  rn'Mltit  tpcnding 
(jppruiiniately  V'*!  jaX-OO  VAX)  b»  ••iduced' 

Y.5  82. » 

No  ...  W.» 

3.  Should   tht   Fedenl   Goveinment   pass  a  \»m 
tvquinng  th«  ragisttition  ol  «U  hindgunsr 

Yes    «1  ' 

No    l«-l 

4  Do  iou  Favor  txtension  of  th*  dr«ftT 

Ytj  .   37.2 

No             W« 

b    Oo  lou  'ivo(  the  fedeial  Government establiih- 
>n%   lempofsiy   wage  tfid   price  controls   10 

tonibal  inftiluwi?  „  , 

Y9$ — «.0 

No     33.0 

5  Do  you  approve  ol  l^•  u»«e' etoctronicairvtfl- 

a(M:e  devices,  without  cou'1  authorization,  by 
fjenciei  of  'he  f  eden!  rjove'imenl,  to  secure 
info'ma'.on  on  individual  cili/ens? 

y,,  24.9 

Nu      .  75.1 

7.  Do    you    Ifvor    witlidrMrat   o<    trae^    frMi 
VMtntm: 
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54.5 
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72.0 


K.4 
14.6 


86.6 
13.4 

33.5 
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31.4 


23.1 
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82.6 
17.2 


18.1 
81.8 


71.3 
28.7 


19.4 
80.6 
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28.3 
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30.0 
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30.2 
27.1 


35.2 

27,3 
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t.  Do  yen  believe  'hat  the  penaltiof  tor  theoseol 
merihuana  should  be 
Total  

Men  ,._..-,--...-.--_-- 

i^omen       ,.- 

toulh  

9,  Do  you  think  th«l  eppropriations  tor  spK«  re- 
search and  the  NASA  program  should  be 
Totol 

Mon 

Women   

Youth 


croasad 

Oo- 
CTonad 

Un- 
ctiwtod 

Eliin. 

28.7 

31.2 

14.* 

n.5 

27  7 

29  3 

33.3 
30.3 

14  5 
14  9 
13.6 

28  5 

27  7 

24.1 

19.7 

36.4 

17.8 

St.* 

H.2 

ILI 

22  6 

32,0 
41   6 
38.3 

35  1 
34  2 
30.3 

10  3 

12.7 

11  5 

18.1 

13.) 

Total 

Mm 

Hfomao 
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to.  Wliat  do  you  think  out  Nation's  pimritiet  ] 

be?  Please  check  the  3  items  that  you  I 

are  the  most  urgent. 

Reduce  unemployment  12.8  12.9  12.8  12.6 

Reduce  health  caie  coat 7.0  7  2  7.7  3  9 

Conttvl  pollutwn 15.9  14.4  16.0  712 

fnd  Vietnam  «ar 21.4  19.9  22.5  23.0 

Coirtrol  crime ia3  11.4  9.4  9.4 

Expiort  spaco .9  1-2  .5  1.S 

Improve  veteran's  bonoMt 1.8  1.2  .8  .9 

Control  drug  abuse ia2  9.7  11,0  9.3 

Control  inHatran    10.6  12-2  9.5  g.2 

Reduce  military  spending 6.6  66  6.3  7.7 

Improve  consumer  protection 3.3  3.3  3.5  2.3 


I  .send  to  ever>-  person  who  responded 
to  thl.s  questionnaire  my  great  gmtitude 
for  the  deeply  appreciated  a.ssLstance 
which  you  have  Riven  to  me  in  my  ta.sk  of 
being  your  Representative  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


WE  NEED  A  NEW  FOREIGN  ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY  THAT  IS  PRAG- 
MATIC AND  BUSINESSLIKE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Speaker,  the  President's 
aiinouncemerU  of  a  voluntary  agreement 
in  texUlcs  by  the  largest  exporters,  name- 
ly Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and 
Korea,  and  the  removal  of  the  10-per- 
cent surcharge  on  textile  Imports  will 
not  .serve  either  the  textile  Industry  or  its 
workers  m.sofar  a.s  their  well-being  i.s 
concerned 

It  Ls  Interesting  to  note  that  a  .study 
of  the  textile  employment  picture  show.s 
tJiat  ln.stead  of  removing  the  surcharge 
and  nesotiatmg  voluntai-y  or  any  other 
kind  of  agreement,  what  Ls  needed  In  this 
industry  and  others  is  a  graduated  cut- 
back in  export.s  over  a  period  of  5  or  10 
years,  depending  on  the  percentage  of 
the  American  market  that  Is  being  serv- 
iced by  foreign-made  products 

Unles.s  this  Is  done,  the  threat  to  the 
American  economy  Is  not  lessened,  but 
will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds  regard- 
less of  so-called  International  rolimtary 
or  even  mandatory  agreements.  For  In- 
stance: The  population  of  the  United 
States  grew  from  179  3  million  in  1960  to 
203  1  million  In  April  1970,  This  was  an 
increase  of   13  3  percent.   However,  the 


rivilian  Inbor  force  grew  from  72  1  million 
to  8,S  H  million  in  the  same  period  This 
was  an  mcrease  of  19  1  percent  During 
Uie  .same  decade,  1960-70,  employment  in 
manufaciunng  urew  from  16  79  million  U5 
19  39  million,  or  1.5  4  percent  Thi.s  wa.s 
24  percent  less — 15.4  percent  as  com- 
pared with  19  1  percent  -  than  the  growth 
in  the  civilian  labor  force  In  August  of 
1971,  the  employment  in  manufacturing 
was  18,5  million,  or  890,000  fewer  than 
the  average  for  1970  Textile  mill  prod- 
ucts and  apparel  are  among  the  indu.stries 
that  RuCfer  from  import  competition 
Total  employment  In  this  industry  wa.s 
2,157  million  in  1960  and  2  009  million 
in  August  1971,  Thi.^  wa.s  a  decline  of 
145.000  workers 

Looking  at  it  another  way  had  em- 
ployment in  tlie  textile  indu.strv  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  civilian  la- 
bor force  from  1960  tlirough  August 
1971,  emplo.vment  would  have  in^-rea-sed 
by  22  6  percent,  which  was  the  percent- 
age increa.se  of  the  civilian  labor  force 
Even  if  employment  In  textiles  and  ap- 
parel had  grown  no  faster  than  the 
growth  m  manufacturing  employment — 
15  4  per.-ent  from  1960  to  1970- -employ- 
ment should  have  risen  from  2  157  mil- 
lion in  1960,  to  2  489  million  m  August 
1971  The  deficiency  then  would  have 
been  194.000  workers  What  is  even  more 
startling  is  that  there  is  an  actual  de- 
cline from  1969.  to  August  1971.  of 
116,000  jobs.  While  employment  fell  be- 
liind  in  tlus  manufacturing  industry, 
.service  employment,  througli  govern- 
mental programs,  had  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  order  to  hold  down  the  im- 
employment  figures  What  actually  hap- 
pened was  more  total  unemployment  in 
many  industries  such  as  steel,  leather 
footwear,  textiles,  stone,  clay,  and  glass. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  of  the  mar- 
ketplace to  imports  has  cost  850,000  jobs 


In  thase  Industries  alone.  When  one  con- 
•siders  tlie  total  area  of  empioymtnt  in 
the  United  States,  electronics,  ceramics, 
plywo<xi,  iiutomobiles,  and  the  endless 
number  of  industries  and  products  af- 
fected adversely  by  the  flood  of  imports 
into  thi.s  country,  a  safe  guess  would  be 
that  we  huve  lost  .somewhere  between  2 
and  2' 2  million  job-s  in  production  and 
.services  m  the  last  10  years  About  25 
percent  of  the  total  was  lost  in  the  last 
2  years. 

While  mternaUonal  capitals  put  out 
threaUs  and  their  American  parrots  con- 
demn even  the  mild  action  taken  by  the 
President  to  .save  this  Nation,  the 
damage  continues  daily.  Somewhere 
aloriii  the  line,  the  American  people,  as 
well  as  the  people  of  other  nations,  will 
have  to  reahze  Uiat  no  nation  can  sur- 
vive if  It  allows  its  work  force  to  be 
decimated  by  production  from  other 
countries 

Ever>-  nation  must  measure  iis  econ- 
omy needs  and  strive  for  .sclf-efBciency 
in  their  economy,  buying  only  those 
items  necessary  to  fulfill  their  require- 
ments. 

While  this  is  not  good  news  to  the 
international  import-export  crowd,  it  is 
the  only  safe  road  to  understanding  and 
j)eace  between  countries. 

I  have  been  warning  the  Congress  and 
the  last  three  administrations  of  the 
grave  danger  in  allowing  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations  to  become  dependent 
upon  the  American  marketplace  for  their 
economic  well-being. 

We  have  .sown  the  wild  wind  and  we 
are  now  beginning  to  reap  the  harvest  of 
worldwide  condemnation  and  the  serious 
threat  of  a  worldwide  depression.  While 
this  is  not  easy  to  contemplate,  any  ac- 
tion other  than  direct  and  to  the  point 
reduction  of  the  Impact  of  importB  Into 
this  country,  and.  In  fact  to  any  country 
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in  similar  circumstances,  -will  bring 
about  a  worldwide  depre.ssion  Japan 
cannot  expect  its  100  million  people  to  be 
kept  by  the  marketplace  of  other  coun- 
tiies. 

Nations  must  not  expect  to  profit  from 
joblessness  and  unemployment  caused 
by  their  exports  Somewhere  in  thi.s  great 
Nation  of  ours  there  must  be  someone 
who  can  awaken  our  sleeping  leaders  to 
the  most  senoas  challenge  of  our  exist- 
ence as  a  Nation 

One  of  the  indust.'ies  that  is  indis- 
pensible  in  peace  and  war  is  being  slowl.v, 
but  surely,  choked  to  death  by  imports  in 
an  area  of  production  that  no  industrial 
nation  can  ever  allow  itself  to  become 
nonself-sustainin^'  Thi,«  is  the  steel 
production  industry  manufacturers  of 
specialty,  stainle.s,s,  and  torjl  steel  This 
industry  is  threatened  by  two  ixiLitical 
policies  of  our  Government ;  One  is  the 
embargo  of  Rhodesian  ore  making  it  im- 
available  to  American  industries  in  direct 
contract  with  Rhodesian  mines,  and 
forcing  American  indu.>;tries  to  pay 
premium  prices  to  middlemen  Nation.s— 
such  as  Japan  and  the  Sonet  Union- 
why  buy  the  same  ore  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  buy  and  then  ship  it  to  the 
United  States 

The  .second  politically  inspired  policy 
Is  the  State  Department's  vise  of  inter- 
national trade  as  an  arm  of  diplomacy 
It  has  ne\er  worked  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  it  has  cau.sed  more  bitterness, 
loss  of  life  and  destruction  to  per.sonal 
prop)erty  than  any  other  single  interna- 
tional endeavor  The  inexact  .science  of 
diplomacy  has  never  been  able  to  blend 
smoothly  with  the  exact  science  of  eco- 
nomics. 

We  are  no  longer  fighting  for  protec- 
tionism, we  are  fighting  for  survival  Un- 
less we  do  something  drastic  and  set  a 
definite  time  period  to  recapture  our  own 
domestic  market,  the  crop  of  yomigsters 
coming  Into  the  labor  market  m  the  next 
2  or  3  years  will  create  the  worst  unem- 
ployment conditions  this  or  any  other 
nation  has  ever  seen 

For  all  intents  and  punx)ses,  we  may 
as  well  forget  the  so-called  free  trade 
philosophy,  and  the  great  prattle  about 
lowering  barriers  in  other  nations  .so  we 
can  sell  our  goods  to  them.  Thanks  to  the 
United  States,  tliey  have  prett>-  well  tak- 
en rare  of  their  own  needs,  without  our 
products  In  view  of  the  wage  diflferences: 
US  wages  are  $4  18  per  hour,  while  Ja- 
pan pays  95  cents  per  hour,  barriers  on 
competitive  goods  are  red  herrings  This 
means  that  a  $100  will  buy  105  3  hoiu^ 
of  labor  in  Japan,  while  it  only  buys  23.9 
hours  of  latxjr  in  the  United  States.  We 
cannot  sell  automobiles,  radios,  televi- 
sions, and  so  forth,  to  Japanese  consum- 
ers in  the  volume  that  Japan  sells  to  our 
consumers  since  we  cannot  match  their 
labor  cost  and  sell  as  cheaply. 

While  the  words  isolationism  and  pro- 
tectionism have  been  tossed  around  loose- 
ly by  the  self-servmg  free  traders.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  Industry  Week 
of  October  4,  1971,  told  it  not  like  It  is 
but  hke  it  should  be  when  it  said 

We  iie«<l  a  new  foreign  economic  policy 
that  1.S  pragmatic  and  businesslike. 

You  and  I  had  better  think  along  these 
lines. 


THE    "CONSTELLATION"    NINE 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF     CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRTS 

Wediieaday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr  DELLUMS  Mr  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  nine  crewmenibers  of  the  aircraft 
carrier  Constellation  refused  to  go  aboard 
when  the  ship  left  .San  Dieso  for  a  sixth 
tour  off  Vietnam 

The  nine  men  all  took  sanctuary  In 
Christ  The  King  Church  Naval  olBcials 
termed  the  men  deserters  and  seized  them 
m  the  church  and  returned  them  to  the 
Cnnstrllatinn 

I  have  recently  received  two  letters 
from  per.sons  involved  In  the  Con.itella- 
tion  incident,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues  I  do  this  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the.se  men  exhibited 
extreme  mora!  conviction  and  courage  by 
their  act.  and  while  I  would  never  en- 
courage any  person  to  break  the  law,  I 
think  It  imixirtant  to  understand  why 
laws  are  not  followed. 

The  letters  come  from  the  parents  of 
one  of  the  Constellation  "Nine,"  Scott 
Flanagan,  and  from  a  group  of  sup- 
porters of  the  "Nine  "  Ttiey  are  elo- 
quent d<5cumrnts  and  they  speak  for 
themselves 

The  documents  follow: 

Congressman  Delh-ms,  when  the  histori- 
ans write  about  this  era  In  our  history  it 
will  no  doubt  be  the  m  xst  depressing  era  of 
American  history  It  will  show  that  while  our 
^overnnieiit  offlcals,  rnll!t.ary  hierarchy  and 
apathetic  public  sat  on  their  hindsides.  our 
youth  ros*  to  the  occasion  and  stopped  the 
most  asinine  war  in  our  history  Maybe  our 
spirit  ha-sn't  been  killed  but  It  has  been 
severely  unpaired  Not  until  the  courageous 
youth  of  our  nation  stood  up  to  be  counted 
did  we  awaken  to  Ju.st  what  Is  going  on  The 
abs'ilute  deftancp  of  the  rights  of  our  young 
people  U)  tiiink  act,  and  respond  to  a  country 
ihey  would  like  to  be  proud  of 

We  continue  to  send  them  to  a  police  ac- 
tion In  which  we  play  a  game  of  give  and 
take  not  with  checkers  but  with  their  lives 
Young  ptiop'.e  who  are  subject  to  the  moet 
unfair  drafting  method  on  earth  today.  A 
method  that  can  be  Ijeaten  by  the  aflflueiu 
and  Intelligent  and  therefore  a  gross  Injustice 
to  the  poor  and  no;  so  weM  educated. 

Yes,  the  Connie  Nine  case  is  one  in  which 
the  navy,  in  order  to  save  face,  must  show  Its 
.;!  gained  and  al>saUite  power  over  our  sons 
I  firmly  l>eUeve  the  youth  of  today  will  win 
against  the  most  trying  odds,  and  I'll  be  the 
first  to  cheer  them  to  exhaustion. 

Look  into  the  Connie  Nine,  talk  to  the 
Connie  Nine,  and  listen  to  our  other  coura- 
geous youiig  men  and  women  to  our  youth. 
They  are  trying  to  Ac  a  job  at  which  we  have 
frtiled  They  can  win  without  us,  but  we  can 
all  win  if  we  help  them. 

Everything  the  Connie  Nine  did,  they  did 
:n  the  open  and  the  public  was  never  denied 
:n  uiie  Sanctuary,  as  wltnesaed  by  many  of- 
ficial government  people  who  were  present. 
Why  then  cant  the  Navy  be  a£  open  in  their 
trial  and  punishment  of  the  men  who  asked 
for  and  was  denied  a  General  Court  Martial, 
In  order  to  keep  all  their  trial  and  punish- 
ment at  sea  at>3ard  the  Connie  The  reason 
given  as  stated  by  our  .*ons  was,  a  full  court 
martial  Is  too  expeaslve, 

Tliank  you  for  hearing  us  out. 
Sincerely, 

Mr  and  Mrs,  James  D,  Pi^LMaSAM. 

San  Dikgo,  Caut. 


2143  Markxt  St.. 
San  ■Diepo  Calif.,  October  IS,  1971. 

Hon      RONAIJJ    DELLrMS, 

House  of  RepreseTitativet, 
Was>)ington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  DELttTMs:  On  October 
1,  1971,  nine  men  from  the  attack  aircraft 
carrier  tJ.SS.  Constellation  refused  to  sail 
with  that  ship  on  its  sixth  bombing  mission 
off  the  coast  of  Indochina.  They  are  ABEAN 
Charles  Andrews  of  Oreensburg.  Pennsyl- 
vania, SA  David  M  Clay  of  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia, ETK3  Carl  Scott  Flanagan  of  San 
Diego,  California,  ABEAN  John  Daniel  Hoag 
of  St,  LoulE,  Missouri,  FA  Darryl  Larrabee 
of  Duluth.  Minnesota,  8M3  Charles  M  Law- 
son  of  Midlothian.  Texas  SN  Ronald  P  Mc- 
Leod  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  FN  James  Ml- 
kell  of  Screven.  Georgia,  and  AT3  Jon  C, 
Obe  of  Ellsworth,  Iowa.  These  men  instead 
took  sanctviary  In  Christ  the  King  Catholic 
Church  In  San  Diego,  California, 

These  men  have  Ijeen  called  traitors  to 
their  country.  They  are  not  traitors  These 
men  have  deeply  felt  moral  and  religious 
convictions  which  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  reconcile  their  consciences  with 
sailing  on  that  ship.  Sucli  conscieiuious  ob- 
jection Is  not  an  un-American  act  America 
was  founded  by  indlvidtials  seeking  just  such 
rellgioiis  liberty  America  unlike  a  totali- 
tarian state  or  dictatorship  provides  Indi- 
viduals w,th  the  right  to  express  tJie  feel- 
ings of  their  consciences  This  freedom  ol 
expression  means  little  without  the  free- 
dom to  act  on  the  ideas  and  ideals  expressed 
America,  as  a  free  country,  supposedly  wel- 
comes people  of  all  beliefs  and  persuasioius, 
for  such  divergence  ol  opinion  is  what  keeps 
a   democracy   alive   and   functlonJnjr 

The  nine  men  of  the  Constellation  who 
took  sanctuary  and  refused  to  sail  with  that 
ship  were  exercising;  that  freedom  of  con- 
science They  were  saymp  no  to  a  war  which 
the  majority  of  Americans  want  ended  a 
war  Judged  to  be  illegal  and  immoral  and  a 
war  which  both  the  ITesldeiit  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Unlt^KJ  States  say  we  are  petf.ng 
out  of.  These  men  have  Ftrone  feellnRv 
against  what  thev  see  to  be  senseless  de- 
struction of  Southeast  Asian  lives  and  land 
destruction  which  the  L' S.S  Constellation 
sailed  to  continue  with  a  cargo  of  six  mil- 
lion pounds  of  bombs  and  at  a  cost  of  two 
million  dollars  a  day 

These  men  have  tried  every  means  of>en 
to  them  to  prove  their  opposition  and  sincer- 
ity they  have  request«»d  con.vlentlou6  ob- 
Jex-tor  discharges  they  have  refuiied  to  sail 
with  the  ship,  they  have  refused  tc  work  on 
the  ship;  they  have  refused  to  eat  on  the 
smp  Still,  the  Navy  insists  on  keeping  these 
men  on  board 

TTiese    men    had    the    courage    to    make    a 
public  statement  of  oppoatlon   to  the  Con- 
stellation's bombing  mi.sslc;.   The  Navy  chose 
to   Ignore    tills    sincere    statement,    and    flew 
them.  Immediately  after  apprehension    back 
to   the  ship    Since   on   board,   the   nine    men 
have    been    denied    legal    counsel,    denied    a 
cotirt    martial,    and    sentenced    to    the    hr.g 
Their  presence   the  Navy  claims    require?  thf 
time     expense     and   enerjify    of    constant    sur- 
veillance   by    maj1ne«    and    Master -at -Arms 
their   refusal    to    work    can    m    no   way    con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  the  ship,  tlieir 
continuing    hunger   stnke    will    mean    added 
medical   attention   and  expense  to  the  ship 
It    Is    an    inhuman,    expensive     and    absurd 
punishment  to  keep  these  men  on  the  U  SS 
Constellation  when  their  con.sciences  prevent 
them   from   In   any  way  contributing  tc  the 
physical    operation    or    morale   of   that    ship 
The   only   contribution   these  nine   men   will 
make  to  the  V  S  8    Constellation  ts  to  serve 
as  a  vocal,  ever-present  reminder  to  the  cnher 
sailors  on  board  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Constellation  and  Its  cargo  of  bombe 

It  seems  beyond  comprehension  that  the 
Navy   would   find    It   beneActal   to  Its   public 
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Unagp  or  m  tta  financial  Interest  to  ke*p 
these  nine  men  on  board  the  Uj8  8  r'on- 
stellatlon  We  the  supporters  oJ  these  men. 
urge  their  Unmedlat*  trana/er  from  that 
ship. 

Sincerely. 

Ctntkia  O'Haba, 
for  the  Bupportera  of  the  Constella- 
tion Nine 


THREE  GERMANYS 


HON   JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

nl'     CAliriiRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  IIVES 

Wednesday    October  27,  1971 
Mr  SCHMITZ   Mr  Speaker.  Pie,sldenl 

Richard  Nixon,  in  his  inaugural  addrcs.s. 

January  20.  1969.  said: 

We  are  entering  an  ara  of  uegotiatlona. 

FYom  Pari.s.  where  we  negotiate  with 
arrogant  Vietnamese  Commuiu.st  while 
we  have  the  necessary  military  force  to 
compel  them  to  do  anything  we  wish,  to 
Helsinki,  where  the  SALT  talks  serve  as 
a  rauonalization  for  falling  to  respond 
adequat4'ly  to  the  ma.sslve  Soviet  nuclear 
buildup:  to  Panama,  where  we  discuss 
changing  the  status  of  the  Canal  Zone 
which  is  undeniably  ours  by  any  objec- 
tive interpretation  of  treaty  law:  to 
Communist  China,  where  our  new  policy 
amount*  to  outright  betrayal  of  a  long- 
time ally,  to  Berlin,  the  subject  of  this 
newsletr..er — thLs  "era  of  negotiations"  is 
now  underway 

The  recently  concluded  four-power 
agreement  between  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain.  Prance,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  tiie  status  of  Berlin  adds  weight 
to  tlie  suspicion  that  our  era  of  negotia- 
uons  '  IS  nothing  les«  tiian  an  era  of  un- 
paralleled conoe«8iop«  by  the  free  world 
As  Congressman  John  E  Hunt,  of  New 
Jersey  recently  put  It.  with  reference  to 
ine  new  Berlin  agreement 

I  detect  la  government  policies  nt  laie  ti 
%«-.'V  distouragwig  lendency  to  engage  in 
rt  U'^greaslon   while   labelling  u  pri>gTriu> 

Aft>»r  17  months  and  77  negolialinK 
sessions  the  Soviets  managed  to  persuade 
the  West  to  sign  an  agreement  which, 
in  effect  returns  Berlin  to  th**  1945  status 
quo— minus  Specifically,  it  has  these 
resuiis 

The  wordini.'  of  the  accord  constitutes 
de  facto  US  recognition  of  East  Ger- 
many as  a  s<.»vereign  state  Tliis  abandon.'-- 
the  Western  Powers  long -maintained 
ijoanujti  that  only  the  freely  elected  Gov- 
irnimeiit  of  West  Germany  has  the  right 
to  represent  all  the  German  people,  and 
a/cepts  th«  permanent  legitimacy  of  an 
illetjal  8<^vlet  puppet  Communist  regime 
ruling  East  Germany 

The  new  Berlin  accord  abrogates  the 
anangements  for  West  German  admims- 
t:  Hit  Hi  of  Weet  Berlin  itujUtuted  in  1949 
dr-ij.e!>  ilial  Wej>t  Berlin  la  a  constitu«U 
part  of  West  Germany,  and  eliminates 
a;i>  German  .ei/ -administration  in  West 
Hri uti  West  B«rliners  can  no  longer  par- 
Ij'  ipate  in  tlj«  election  of  th«  President 
i)t  Weot  Germany  who  can  no  longer  n- 
ei  isf  any  real  cotuttuulional  power  over 
West  Berlin  as  his  acts  there  can  now  be 
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vetoed  by  the  Soviet  consul  residing  in 
Berlin  The  Bundestag — lower  house  of 
the  West  German  Parliament — can  no 
longer  meet  in  West  Berlin. 

In  place  of  these  attributes  of  sover- 
eignty. West  Germany  wiU  be  allowed  to 
perform  consular  funclion.s.  thu.s  accept- 
ing the  implication  that  West  Berlin  is 
foreign  soil.  It  should  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  .separation  of  We.st  BerUn  from 
West  Crerman  autiionty  has  lonii  been  a 
Soviet  «oal 

The  Soviet  section  of  Berlin^East 
Berhn — becomes  ofticially  a  part  of  Ea.st 
Germany,  thus  legitimizinK  the  Berhn 
Wall 

The  Soviet  Union  i.s  allowed  to  estab- 
lish a  consulate  in  We.st  Berlin.  While 
the  We.st  wives  up  all  claim  to  East 
Berlin,  tne  Soviets  are  now  allowed  the 
.same  nf^:ht.s  in.  for  example,  the  U.S. 
section  of  West  Berlin  that  the  English 
and  FYench  have  there 

This  means  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses there  are  no  longer  two  Crt-rmanies. 
one  recognized  by  the  United  States  as 
leKal  and  one  as  illegal,  but  three  West 
Germany — our  ally — East  Germany — 
now  recognized  as  a  legitimate  .sovereign 
■sute  -and  what  is  known  as  "the  sectors 
of  West  Berlin   ■ 

What  did  the  West  receive  in  return 
for  all  these  conce.ssions''  West  Borllners 
are  to  be  allowed  U)  ao  more  freely  into 
East  Berlin — but  under  the  earlier  four- 
ix)wer  agreements — broken  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Berlin  Wall— there  were 
to  be  nc  barriers  whatever  to  travel  by 
Berllners  to  any  part  of  their  city  "Tran- 
sit" from  West  through  East  Germany 
to  West  Berlin  Is  to  be  allowed— sub.lect 
to  East  German  regulations,  which 
means  that  previous  haras.sment  of  ac- 
cess could  resume  at  any  time 

Therefore,  it  is  the  simple  truth  to  .say. 
as  an  authoritative  English  Journal  of 
foreign  affairs  bluntly  stated  in  com- 
menting on  this  agreement,  that  what  the 
Soviet  Union  "actually  did  was  to  Rive 
back  a  little  of  what  It  has  taken  illegally 
step  by  step  over  the  years  Tlio  removal 
of  some  of  these  artiflcally  created  ob- 
.stacles  is  now  called  concession." 

Thas.  In  yet  another  case,  the  "era  of 
notiotlations  '  is  .showTi  to  be  an  era  of 
appeasement. 


IMSCHARGE  PETITION  NO  10  TO 
RESCIND  AND  REVOKE  US  MEM- 
BERSHIP IN  THE  U.N. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    t.Ol'lSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav  October  27.  1971 
Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Inform  our  colleagues  that  I  have  now 
lodged  discharge  petition  No  10  at  the 
Clerk's  desk  to  dl*cluirge  H  R  2632,  a 
bill  by  Mr  Schmitz  of  California,  to 
rescind  and  revoke  mcmbersWp  of  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  and 
tJus  »|)ecialized  agencies  thereof  and  for 
other  purpoaes 

'Hie  efTect  of  passage  of  H.R   2632  by 
tjie  HouM  would  be  to  remove  the  United 
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States  from  the  U.N.  and  the  U.N.  from 
the  United  States,  thus  freeing;  our  peo- 
ple from  tlie  ever-tightening  yoke  ol  in- 
ternational controls  and  the  erosion  of 
national  ,so\ercignty  and  constitutional 
government 

The  recent  debacle  of  the  expulsion  of 
Nationalist  China  should  bnng  home  to 
every  Member  the  failuie  of  the  U.N.  to 
even  abide  by  its  own  charter  and  that 
its  pre.sent  comix)sition  has  degenerated 
into  a  circus  for  the  various  Communist 
parlies  around  the  world,  as  a  command 
post  for  international  subversion  of  free 
peoples  and  democratic  institutions. 

I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  who  recog- 
luze  the  tlireat  of  the  U.N.  Organization 
to  our  country  and  our  people,  as  do  Mr 
ScHMiTZ  and  my.self.  to  sign  discliarge 
petition  No  10  .so  that  we  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  remove  this  cancer  from 
our  shores  and  our  leaders  from  this  con- 
tagious infection  t)efore  it  t>ecomes  fatal. 

The  American  dream  is  freedom — not 
peace  at  any  cost 

Discharge  petition  No  10  represents  a 
bipartisan  effort  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
ScHMiTz  who  is  a  Republican  and  my- 
self, a  Democ-rat. 

The  signing  of  discharge  petition  No. 
10  offers  a  chance  to  weed  out  the  inter- 
nationalists from  the  Americans. 

I  include  a  copy  of  H  R.  2632  in  the 
Record  at  tliis  point: 

H  R    2633 
.K  bin   to  rpjw'ind  and    revoke   meinbershlp  of 

the    United    St«t«s    In    the    United    Nations 

and   the  si>eclallzed  agencies  thereof,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatiti'3  of  the  United  State.i  of 
Amerira  in  Congrexx  assembled.  That  from 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  the 
ratlflcatlon  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  July  28  11*45.  of  the  United  Nation* 
Cliarter.  making  the  United  States  a  member 
of  the  United  Ntiilona,  be.  and  said  ratifica- 
tion hereby  Is.  rescinded,  revoked  and  held 
for  naught:  and  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  de- 
.signed  and  Intended  to  perfect  and  carry 
nut  stich  membership  of  the  United  Stales  in 
the  United  Natlon.s  are  hereby  repealed 

Src  2  That  from  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  all  Arts  and  parts  of  Acts 
designed  and  Intended  to  make  the  United 
States  a  member  of  the  specialized  agencies 
of  the  United  N.iiloii.s.  nr  any  of  them,  are 
hereby  repealed,  and  all  executive  agree- 
ments, tnternntional  undertakings  and  un- 
derstandings, however  characterized  and 
iinmed.  designed,  and  Intended  to  make  the 
United  States  a  member  of  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  are  hereby 
reeclnded.  re\oked.  *ud  held  for  naught. 

Sec  3.  That  from  ajid  after  the  efTectlve 
date  of  this  Act  miy  and  ill  appropriations 
for  defraying  the  co«t  of  the  membership  of 
the  United  .State»  In  the  United  Nations  or  In 
specialized  agencies  thereof  are  hereby  re- 
sctrtded  and  revoked,  and  any  uneipended 
iind  unencumbered  balances  of  any  such  ap- 
propriations shall  be  covered  Into  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Tre.isury  of  the  United 
States 

Sic  4  That  the  International  Organiza- 
tions Immunities  Act  of  December  29.  1945 
(90  Stat  969:  title  22.  sees  288  to  2»8f 
U  .S  C  »  tie  and  it  Is  repealed:  and  any  and 
all  Executive  order*  extendinf  or  granting 
Immunities,  beneflu.  and  prlvllega*  under 
«aid  Act  of  Decexnber  29.  1945,  are  hereby  re- 
s<-lnded.   revoked,   and   held  for  naught. 

.Scr  9  This  Act  mny  be  cited  as  the  "Inter- 
ii.itional    Organlzntlons    Re»cli«lon    Act    of 

loao  . 
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MEDICARES    SECRET    DATA 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or     ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATUES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr  Speaker. 
Mai  Schechter,  the  WasliingLon  editor  of 
Hospital  Practice  magazine,  lias  recent- 
ly brought  to  the  publics  attention  the 
serious  question  of  the  prolubition  of  dis- 
closure of  medicare  sur^•ey  and  inspec- 
tion reports. 

As  one  who  has  always  believed  that 
the  ultimate  safeguard  in  a  democratic 
repubhc  is  the  people  s  right  to  be  fully 
informed  and  to  make  decisions  based 
upon  that  information.  I  think  that 
Members  of  the  House  ."Should  be  con- 
cerned that  older  Americans  are  barred 
from  uiformation  which  is  essential  to 
them. 

I  am,  therefore,  including  in  tlie  Con- 
gressional Record  the  article  "Medi- 
cares Secret  Data"  which  appeared  in 
tiie  Wasliington  Post  on  Septemt)er  26. 
1971. 

The  article  follows : 

Meoicase's  Secbet  Data 
(By  Mai  Schechter) 
In  1939.  the  fledgling  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem warned  Congres,s  of  a  problem  vitiating 
Its  objective  of  humane  aid  to  the  poor.  Polit- 
ical candidates  In  some  states  acquired, 
legally,  the  names  of  Old-Age  A.s,slstance 
recipients  and  deluged  them  with  campaign 
propaganda,  promises  and  WMrnings  lYades- 
men  also  used  the  li.stf.  A  few  states  actually 
required  publication  of  the  names  to  deter 
the  poor  from  seeking  relief 

Social  Security  Board  Chiilrman  Arthur 
Altmeyer  asked  Congres.";  for  authority  to  re- 
quire confidentiality  of  records  Not  only  to 
protect  assistance  recipients  btit  also  Individ- 
uals In  the  payroll  tax  program  of  old  age 
and  survivors   Insurnncp    Congress   agreed 

Section  1106  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
this  day  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  sweeping 
secrecy  provision.'!  In  any  federal  program  It 
forbids  disclosing  "any  file  record,  or  other 
paper  or  any  information  '  obtained  by  the 
system  or  provided  for  offlclal  use  except  a.s 
the  Social  Security  commissioner  expressly 
allows. 

A  quarter  century  after  Altmeyer's  plea. 
Medicare  began. 

There  lies  the  rub  For  Section  1106.  Im- 
plemented by  Regulation  No  1,  covers  rela- 
tionships  hardly   imagined  In    1939 

Medicare  deals  with  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  clinical  lutiirratorles.  physicians 
health  departments  and  Insurance  compa- 
nies. What  Congress  intended  us  protection 
of  payroll  taxpayers  and  beneficiaries  has 
been  extended  to  Medicares  corporate  serv- 
ants The  "authority  to  refuse  to  disclose" — 
as  Regulation  No  1  puts  It  has  mush- 
roomed, and  this  restricts  the  public's  right 
to  know  alxiul  the  qtiallty  of  care  It  receives 
and  the  quality  of  Medicare's  administration 

Much  Information  on  specific  facilities  Is 
not  open  to  the  public,  sucli  as  reports  on 
Medicare-financed  inspections  of  mirslng 
homes  and  hcwpltals  'These  sur\rvs  contain 
Information  bearing  on  patient  health  aiid 
safety  which  could  l>«  important  to  families 
trying  to  place  a  relative  Or  to  newsmen 
Students  of  henlih  care  and  iniblU'  admiuls- 
tratlon,  or  anyone  who  wnnla  to  know  how 
good  or  bad  a  comnmnltv  is  served  by  the 
health  eetabUshmeiu 

But  nobody  can  get  ttir'^e  reports  from 
Social  Security 

In  New  York  State,  on  the  other  hand.  In- 
formation on  institutional  deflolenot»a  gath- 


ered by  the  state  Is   by  law.  pubUc  Informa- 
tion. 

Social  Securtty  Commissioner  Robert  Ball 
says  he  realises  that  deficiency  discloeure 
could  help  the  public  and  patients,  but  he 
emphasizes  "undesirable  efTecis  '  He  insists 
Medicare  doesn't  certify  a  facility  endanger- 
ing the  pauenl  s  health  or  safety  Therefore. 
puiilic  disclosure  uf  les-ser  deficiencies  In  cer- 
tified Institutions  "might  create  unwarranted 
concern"  or  an  "adverse  public  reaction 
(that)  could  severely  hamper  an  lnstuu:!ons 
efforts  to  maintain  patient  loads  while  ef- 
f<H;tuatiug  needed  improvements" 

SHOBTOOMlNi.S  SHILLULO 
T.iat  serious  deficiencies  exist  under  Medi- 
care Is  hardly  hallucination  Federal  auditors 
repeatedly  have  found  Medicare  homes  lack- 
ing complete  fire  protection  programs,  re- 
quired nursing  attention,  required  physician 
a:tentlon.  necessary  emergency  electrical 
service,  and  complete  nurse*'  call  systems 
Which  ones?  Dont  ask  the  Sjclal  Securtty 
Administration 

Medicare  certiScation  Is  hardly  an  Infalli- 
ble guide  to  quality  Of  some  4  500  Medicare 
nursing  homes  tnentioued  m  a  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  report,  nearly  3,300  had 
significant  deficiencies,  some  tolerated  for 
years  In  the  category  of  "substantial  compli- 
ance" with  standards  The  public  never  is 
told  which  homes  are  in  "full"  and  which  I:: 
"sutstantlal"  compliance.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee says  administrative  legerdemain  per- 
mits  disregard    of    many    standards 

The  nation  has  the  word  not  only  of 
auditors  but  also  of  President  Nixon  that 
something  is  .sertously  wrong  with  federaJly 
suh.sldlBed  care  In  nursing  homes  Much  of 
the  President's  recently  announced  effort  to 
tighten  up  feder.il  supervision  of  nursing 
homes  appears  directed  at  officially  tolerated 
abuses — perhaps  in  good  measure  tolerated 
behind  a  screen  uf  nondisclosure 

Although  Social  Security  has  some  good 
words  for  disclosure.  It  ha.s  backed  off  from 
an  Innovative  proposal  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee Last  year,  the  oomnnlttee  proposed 
that  Medicare  publish  information  on  defl- 
cienciei  if  «i;  Isi  .tltut:on  falls  to  ctirrect  them 
aitbin  JW  days.  The  proposal  Is  still  pehd- 
i.ig  SoclaJ  SecurUy  has  cume  up  with  uiai  y 
reefer .atious  to  the  plan  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  publics  right  to  information  Bail 
ha.s  argued  that  widespread  and  IndlscrUn- 
tiiate  dissemination  of  information  about  de- 
ficiencies' may  have  sr>me  imdeslrable  ef- 
fects. 

The  publics  right  to  know  may  be  forever 
lu  conflict  with  such  ofSciai  pdieriialism. 
whether  altruistic  or  self-serving  Often  con- 
sidered one  of  the  better  bureaucraciee.  So- 
cial .Security  has  a  record  on  Medicare  non- 
disclosure that  goes  beyond  nursing  homes 
It  was  reluctant  to  name  Insurance  coan- 
panles  that  it  found  to  t>e  ptKw  Medicare 
fl.sc.il  afjenus  mcluduig  District  of  Colum- 
bia Blue  Shield  It  declined  to  discRise  re- 
sults of  a  Medicare  survey  of  Boston  City 
Hospital  after  disaooredltatlon  bv  the  Joint 
Comtnisslon  oii  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 
nondiscuxsure  prevented  an  attempt  to  com- 
pare certification  systems  Social  Seoxiritv  is 
sUeni  on  revealing  the  names  of  Medlc<tre 
nursing  homes  that  have  highly  inttam- 
mahle  carpeting  It  has  stopped  a  state  agen- 
cy from  describing  the  administrative  proc- 
e.%s  thiit  jwrmuted  a  leading  clinical  labo- 
ratory to  be  certified  for  four  \-ears  with- 
out meeting  key  standards 

Kveu  reinitiursemeni  information  has  been 
played  close  to  the  vest  When  first  asked 
for  specific  payments  to  hospitals,  the  agen- 
cy Mid  uoihlnj  doing  Regulation  No  1  For- 
tunately Ball  r«ilentt>d  t>ecaus«  "there  is  not 
the  same  valutuy  m  withholding  informa- 
tion etuic«rnlug  the  payment  of  public  funcb. 
to  tniitliatlonal  providers  of  Medicare  serv- 
lc«<8  »d  ther«  1-.  In  the  case  of  iuf(>miation 
oi\  Social  Secxirity  payments  to  Individuals 
Ball  made  the  data  available  and  ajn«iKl- 


ed  Regulation  No  1 — but  only  to  disclose 
Institutional  payments  not  deficiency  data 
Alas,  the  hospital  payment  data  turned  out 
to  be  Inadequate  for  compartng  tnslitutlocs 
on  costs  related  to  patient  load  This  raised 
questions  about  Medicare's  capacity  to  ana- 
lyze costs  and  Influence  development  of  cos*. 
controls  amid  medlcal-hosplta:  inflation  .^ 
promise  that  good  comparative  data  wotild  lie 
furni.-ined  repularly  remains  unkept 

Oiven  specific  hospital  pavment  data  the 
extent  to  which  Medicare  financed  certain 
racially  discrtmmating  5toiithem  hospita.^ 
was  assessed  by  Hospita;  Practice  The  report 
led  to  tlghtenire  up  '  f  a  Medicare  locphol? 
TTiere  was  nc  diflirulty  obtaining  specific  civil 
npht.*  data  from  ihe  Office  for  Civi!  Rights  of 
the  Department  of  Health  Education  and 
Welfare:  that  ofBce  said  the  records  were 
public  Information. 

SOOTHINC     THF     I.NDtSTST 

The  appijcalion  of  Regulation  No.  1  to 
Medicare  may  be  a  historical  result  of  the 
health  industry's  oppotJtion  to  enactment  of 
the  prograni — and  especially  lo  its  chief 
spokesman.  Wilbur  Cc«hen.  then  HEW^  under 
secretary  After  enactment.  Cohen,  prodded 
by  the  White  House  emphasized  consuJlalioii 
and  conciliation  Consumer  representaUTe^ 
Including  organized  labor.  foilo»-ed  Cohen 
Much  of  the  regulatory  work  was  coafideniia: 
from  the  very  start.  In  Uiis  atmoBphere.  Beg - 
ulatioc  No.  1  was  hahdv 

The  bureaucrats  who  moved  over  from  the 
cash-payments  and  disability  payments  prc'- 
grams  had  matured  at  the  knee  of  Regula- 
tion No.  I  A  history  of  early  Socia.  Securitv 
days  points  to  the  founding  policy  of  shun- 
ning political  controversy  at  almost  aK  cost.. 
This  meant  a  tight  Up  on  information  tha: 
might  stir  things  up  even  more  for  a  youcc 
social  program  m  the  hosuie  19.J06  The  sv-- 
tem  had  to  be  abcve  reproach  and  su"er  ."_s 
pains  quietly 

These  themes  may  have  floured  In  the  ap- 
plication cr  Regulation  No  I  to  Medicare 
The  comnussioner  could  have  excluded  the 
new  relationshlpe.  from  noiidiscloeure  Psy- 
chologically. ls>66  may  have  been  19M  all 
over  again  In  the  bureaucracy  Whatever  the 
reason,  frankness  with  the  public  has  not 
t>een  a  Medicare  hallmark  vbere  controversy 
portended  -neither  under  the  Democrats  nor 
under  ;he  Republicans,  who  the  bureaucrats 
are  aware  have  sfjecial  ues  to  protect  in  the 
health  establishment  especially  insurance 
companies 

Some  officials  argue  that  it  is  enoukth  that 
c injjressional  committees  get  iniormatioc 
Still,  information  on  defiicieacies  doee  litUe 
practical  good  to  the  man  in  the  street  when 
deposited  Oia  the  Hli;  under  a  conadenua. 
stamp  Ncr  oae  might  argue,  shou.a  congres- 
sional oversight  delumt  the  puljiic  s  rtght  to 
information  Medicare  recortis  probably  are  a 
mine  of  in:  .n-malion  for  comruunitiee  on  the 
quality  of  medical -hospital  care  Disc:.jsure 
might  generate  healthy  correcuve  pressures 
in  localities. 

The  dangers  of  sei.rec>  staie  oflicials  argue 
are  outweighed  by  the  dangers  o:  distiotun^ 
undigested  technical  inf.^rmation  Raw  dau» 
might  du  the  putiiUc  UlUe  piractica^  good  The 
proper  rt joinder  may  be  iha;  gcverajatut 
must  provide  the  context  to  give  data  (umlo- 
Ing.  with  other  sources  free  to  coaimeat  jrn 
the  facts  The  HEW  Audit  A^ucy  has  sih?h 
a  pattern  so  readers  can  judg*  fvjr  Lh>.  oiselv** 

THS    CttAMCas     .Ni.k.DEI.< 

.A  few  steps  c-.vuld  yive  t.he  pub.'lo  ac-.-ees 
to  Medicare  lnforai»'.:on  First  Section  H  »6 
should  be  replaced  C>y  a  iinipJe  >taten>eut 
limiting  c<.>undeutial!t,»  to  ta.xpa^er-beDea- 
ciary-paiteht  re^-ords.  All  other  infonnarion 
»iiou.d  t)*  subjtrvl  lo  the  ls*7  fYeedom  o< 
IitforautlKtu    la« 

This  »lat'.it«  asBuuiee  that  ail  uiforiuati>-»u 
iu  federal  haixds  belongs  to  the  people  kcd 
Is  discioaable  with  certain  excvptioos-  suvh 
as  internal  policy  tuemoranda.  trtwte  secrete 
and  patient  records    UxifortuBately    tbe   1987 
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law  exempts  any  antedating  statutory  au- 
thority for  secrecy,  such  as  Section  1106.  Also 
lamentably,  the  law  has  been  laced  with  bu- 
reaucratic mterpretatlona  that  have  created 
or  widened  loopholes. 

The  information  law  should  be  amended  to 
narrow  the  loopholes,  especially  to  n\ake 
clear  that  factual  material  must  be  disclosed 
on  request  In  timely  fashion  Where  doubt 
exist*  about  "confldentlality.  '  the  matter 
should  be  examined  by  a  board  Including,' 
non-bureaucrats.  For  example,  the  President 
might  name  such  a  board  from  newsmen, 
public  representatives  and  bureaucrats 
Among  other  things,  they  might  have  power 
to  release  the  subetance  of  documents  after 
"sanitizing"  to  preserve  necessary  patient - 
beneficiary  confidentiality  The  board  .should 
work  rapidly.  Its  decisions  should  be  sub- 
jected to  immediate  court  review- 
Further,  in  the  cvirrent  debate  over  national 
health  Insurance  all  propoBals  should  carry 
an  explicit  requirement  for  freedom  of  In- 
formation, avoiding  secrecy  from  the  start. 
The  debate  over  forma  of  health  Insurance, 
quality  of  care,  economics  and  eflBclency  of 
services,  and  governmental-versus-prlvate 
roles  might  be  better  Informed  today  If  the 
people   had   the   facts. 

Finally,  the  Senate  Finance  provision  on 
releasing  deficiency  Information  should  be 
enacted  without  delay.  Anyone  seeking  i« 
learn  about  the  quality  of  a  facility  should  be 
able  to  look  it  up  at  a  district  Social  Security 
office  The  same  Information  on  In.stltutlons 
in  Medicaid  and  other  government  programs 
should  be  public,  as  should  results  of  hoKpUal 
accreditation  inspections  which  form  the 
basis  for  Joining  government  programs. 

Thomas    Jefferson    once    said,    "Olve    the 
people  the  facts  and  they  will  know  what  to 
do." 
Medicare  should  do  no  less. 
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VFW  POST  URGES 
OF  NOVEMBER  11 
DAY 


RESTORATION 
AS  VETERANS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or     MARYI.ANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  vet- 
erans' organizations  are  disturbed  over 
the  new  Monday  holiday  schedule  which 
put  Veterans  Day  on  O<.tober  25  this 
year  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  resolution  passed  by  tlie  Wil- 
liam D.  Byron.  VFW  Post  No.  1936  in 
Hagerstnwn.  Md.,  and  later  ratified  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Depart- 
ment of  Maryland: 

Whereas;  November  11  Is  a  date  Inscribed 
In  th«  hearts  of  all  American  veterans,  living 
and  dead  and  commemorated  by  their  spirit; 
and 

Whereas:  November  llth  symbolizes  the 
end  of  American's  first  great  foreign  war 
which  generated  our  first  large  group  of 
veterans  of  foreign  service;  and 

Whereas:  November  llth  through  inter- 
vening years  and  on  following  wars  has  been 
associated  by  the  American  public  for  re- 
membrance of  the  US    veteran;   and 

Whereas:  November  llth  Is  significant  only 
through  the  nacrlftce  of  the  veteran  popu- 
lation of  our  great  country  ...  a  beacon  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  veteran's  image;  now 
therefore. 

It  la  hereby  resolved  that  our  Congress- 
men and  Senators  be  urged  and  petitioned 
to  restore  November  llth  as  the  "Day  of 
Recognition"  to  the  veterans  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  Not.  as  presently  In  force,  a  day 
of  convenience  for  business  and  other  In- 
teresta. 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  a  highly  respected  Michigan  news- 
paperman. For  49  years.  Jay  Hayden 
.served  as  a  reporter  for  the  Detroit  News 
and  bureau  chief  for  the  Detroit  News 
Washington  bureau. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  printer's  ap- 
prentice for  a  weekly  newspaper  in  his 
hometown  of  Cassopolis,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  my  congressional  district.  In 
1916,  he  came  to  Wasliington  and  re- 
ported for  the  Detroit  News  until  he  re- 
tired in  1965. 

This  gentleman  earned  the  re.spect  of 
Government  officials  as  an  outstanding 
reporter  who  was  dedicated  to  his  pro- 
fession and  qualified  to  interpret  tlie  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government, 

I  remember  Jay  Hayden  sis  a  man  who 
derived  great  enjoyment  from  his  work 
and  was  dedicated  to  getting  the  job 
done.  He  was  recognized  by  the  Wash- 
ington Press  Corps  as  a  highly  skilled 
craftsman. 

He  recognized  that  being  a  reporter 
was  a  huge  responsibility  tliat  not  only 
touched  Uie  lives  of  Michigan's  congres- 
sional delegation,  but  the  lives  of  the 
readers  of  the  Detroit  News. 

Jay  Hayden  was  a  natural-born  pro- 
fessional journalist.  He  will  be  missed. 
We  can  console  ourselves,  however,  that 
we  had  tne  good  fortune  of  having  known 
him  and  worked  with  him. 

The  following  appraisal  of  Mr.  Hay- 
den's  career  was  written  by  Will  Muller, 
him.self  a  highly  respected  columni.st  for 
the  Detroit  News,  as  Jay  Hayden  entered 
tlie  eighth  decade  of  hfe.  Ironically.  Mr 
Muller  died  before  Mr.  Hayden  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  1971.  at  Uie  age  of  64.  I  also 
include  the  announcement  c.  Mr.  Hay- 
den's  death  as  it  appeared  in  the  Detroit 
News  October  25,  1971: 

A  Newspaperman  for  66  Years— Jay  Haydsn 

Won   Wide  Acclaim 

(By  Win  Muller) 

Jay  G.  Hayden,  Washington  correspondent 
of  The  Detroit  News  for  a  half-century  and 
a  newspaperman  for  66  years,  was  a  legend 
in  his  profession. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  In  March. 
1966,  Mr.  Hayden's  wide  readership,  endur- 
ing service  and  proximity  to  national  and 
world  eventji  had  probably  made  him  Mich- 
igan's beet   known   newsman. 

He  won  national  recognition  early. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Gridiron 
Club,  that  professional  association  which 
admits  only  the  newspaper  elite  of  Wash- 
ington, since  1920  and  was  the  clubs  presi- 
dent In  1B30. 

Mr.  Hayden's  career  had  started  In  the 
print  shop  of  the  weekly  Cassopolis  Vigilant, 
at  Cassopolis,  Mich  ,  In  1900. 

Prom  there  he  went  on  to  personal  and 
professional  relationships  with  nine  presi- 
dents, smarting  with  Woodrow  Wilson.  He 
was  known  and  recognized  by  statesmen  of 
other  nations  in  the  world's  most  tumultu- 
ous half-century. 

He  was  one  of  three  American  newsmen 
accredited  to  witness  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  which  ended  World  War 
I.  His  blunt  eissessment  of  that  agreement 
as  a  breeder  of  future  wars  won  him  the  re- 


spect of  Premier  Georges  (the  Tiger j  Clem- 
enceau  who  honored  him  with  appointment 
as  an  OfBcler  de  1 'Instruction  Publlque  of 
France. 

The  years  nruiy  have  changed  government 
and  countries  but  they  had  a  minimum  Im- 
pact on  Jay  Hayden,  The  twang  In  his  voice, 
his  sturdy  physique  imsubdued  by  weU 
tailored  clothes,  his  sly  humor  coupled  with 
practicality,  all  Identified  him  as  a  Midwest- 
erner  whether  at  an  Inaugural  ball  or  a  back- 
room political  conference 

There  was  an  almost  boyish  exuberance 
about  him  Into  his  last  ye«rg  Hl«  curloelty 
never  Sagged.  His  thirst  (or  experience  and 
growth  and  for  everything  new  was  matched 
only  by  a  rare  courtesy  and  a  tolerance  even 
of  fools. 

He  played  left-handed  golf  and  two-flsted 
poker  He  took  martinis  for  Uinch,  sipped 
tx)urbon  In  senatorial  siiltes,  and  embellished 
Washington  parties  as  one  of  the  most  gifted 
raconteurs  of  his  day.  He  had  a  phenomenal 
memory  for  detail  that  extended  backward 
like  an  illuminated  picture  to  his  beginnings 

Tliat  was  a  long  way.  He  was  born  In  Cas- 
sopolis to  James  OIrt  and  Ruth  Kingsbury 
Hayden,  Dec  8.  1884.  He  spent  his  early 
years  with  his  family  on  a  farm  near  his 
birthplace 

Through  his  years  and  his  honors,  Mr  Hay- 
den obeyed  a  personal  creed.  It  was  to  get 
:i  story,  get  It  If  po8.slble  before  the  other  fel- 
low, get  It  right  and  get  It  to  his  readers. 

A  Hayden  hallmark  was  the  care  exercisexl 
never   neeclles.sly  to  injxire  anyone 

The  span  of  his  exjjerlence  is  emphasized 
by  the  changes  he  saw.  He  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington for  The  News  on  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas in  1916  by  train.  It  took  Ave  weeks  for 
his  car,  a  Model  T,  to  follow  him  on  a  ttat- 
car. 

Washington  wae  a  somnolent  .Southern 
town  with  plenty  of  time  on  its  hands  Cor- 
respondents, often  in  spats  and  carrying 
canes,  were  cavalier  fellows  who  held  per- 
sonal conferences  with  the  occupants  of  the 
White   House   and   Cabinet   members. 

"The  whole  cost  of  the  federal  goveniment 
for  Uie  tls<al  year  1916  was  »734,166.20'J,"  Mr. 
Hayden  reminisced  In  one  of  his  last  stories 
There  was  great  commotion  when  for  fiscal 
1917  President  Wilson  a.'.ked  for  appropria- 
tions slightly  exceeding   H    billion 

Mr.  Hayden  In  avicceeding  years  saw  the 
city  bulge  from  the  lmpa<t  of  two  world  wars 
until  much  of  it  extended  Into  states  border- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  He  watched  the 
nations  budget  brush  $100  billion  and  the 
national  debt  approach  $300  billion. 

It  was  a  world  of  the  WTltten  word  when 
he  entered  the  news  profession  Reporters 
suffered  no  comi>etltlon  frrim  radio  or  tele- 
vision. Stories  were  moved  by  Morse  code 
over  telegraph  wires  Pictures  traveled,  not 
by  electrical  impulse,  but  by  express.  Na- 
tional campaigning  wa-s  done  by  train. 

Mr  Hayden's  seniority  In  Wiishlngton  out- 
ran that  of  all  but  one  member  of  Congres.-; 
That  was  Senator  Carl  Hayden  who  started 
his  career  In  the  House  In  1912  when  his 
state,  Arizona,  was  first  admitted  to  the  Un- 
ion and  who  served  until  1968.  He  is  now  94 

They  were  not  related 

"The  most  important  single  difference  be- 
tween 1916  and  the  present  Is  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  federal  government,  "  Mr 
Hayden  observed  recently,  "not  only  in  per- 
sonnel, physical  establishment  and  expendi- 
ture, but  in  activities  affecting  the  lives  of 
all  Americans." 

Mr  Hayden  became  chief  of  The  News' 
Washington  Bureau  in  1918.  two  years  after 
arriving  to  work  there.  He  succeeded  the  late 
George  Miller  who  left  to  become  an  editor 
of  The  News. 

In  1919.  Mr  Hayden  organized  a  London 
bureau  for  The  News  Tliat  year  he  wrote 
from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  the 
continent. 

In  1926.  he  traveled  to  the  Philippines. 
China  and  Japan  and  wrote  stories  from  Asia. 
He  covered  the   1930  London  Naval  Confer- 
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ence  and   the   1933   London   Economic  Con- 
ference, 

He  was  best  known,  however,  for  hU  cover- 
age of  national  government  and  politics. 

All  hla  life  he  held  to  the  conviction  that 
statesmen,  presidents,  policy  makers  and 
world  troublers  were  just  people  like  his 
readers  and  It  was  his  Job  to  Interpret  one 
for  the  other. 

The  changes  which  altered  map>s  and  gov- 
ernments and  political  philosophies  In  the 
world's  fastest  century  never  shook  that  con- 
viction His  adherence  to  it  gave  his  stories 
a  rare  insight  and  flavor  that  cut  through 
complexities  and  myths 

He  started  hla  newspaper  career  as  a  $2- 
a-week  printers'  devil  After  four  years  at 
the  VlgUant  and  after  completing  high  school 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Michigan. 

His  experience  got  him  a  Job  as  foreman 
of  the  university's  library  print  shop  Rest- 
less after  a  year  there,  he  took  a  job  as  a 
composing  room  foreman  at  the  Escanaba 
Dally  Mirror  (defunct  long  ago) . 

He  tried  a  Job  in  a  North  Dakota  print 
shop  but  the  40-below  weather  drove  him 
back.  He  worked  briefly  at  Evart,  Mich,. 
then  returned  to  Cassopolis  where  he  took  a 
job  as  assistant  postma-^ter  and  wrote  for 
the  old  Detroit  Journal  aj;  a  stringer 

There  was  a  great  hullabaloo  there  one 
night  when  sheriffs  deputies  and  federals 
chased  one  'Wnilrly  Jones,  a  reputed  counter- 
feiter, Into  a  swamp  Hayden  telephoned  the 
story  to  what  he  thought  was  the  desk  of  the 
Journal 

By  an  error  In  the  telephone  exchange,  he 
gave  the  story  to  The  News  which  printed 
It  with  pride  It  caught  the  eye  of  the  edi- 
tor, and  Jay  Hayden  came  to  work  on  a 
metropolitan  dally. 

On  The  News  he  developed  rapidly,  cover- 
ing general  assignments.  City  Hall,  then  the 
State  Capitol  Always  his  driving  Interest  was 
politics. 

He  left  The  News  briefly  at  the  request  of 
the  ate  Mayor  James  Couzens  to  become  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  DSR  He  returned 
and  was  offered  the  city  editor's  chair  but 
chose  instead  to  go  to  Washington. 

W  Steele  Qllmore.  a  retired  News  editor 
now  living  in  Princeton,  Ind  ,  sat  down  with 
his  pencil  In  1957  By  that  date,  he  figured, 
Mr    Hayden   had   written    18,250  columns 

Mr.  Hayden's  political  reporting  reached 
back  to  the  Bull  Moose  convention  which 
nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt  Ln  1912.  He 
was  the  confidant  and  often  the  mentor  of 
Senator  Couzens  and  the  late  Senator 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg. 

His  friendships  were  Infinite  and  varied 
and  precious  to  him.  The  only  limitation  he 
placed  on  them  was  loyalty  to  his  paper  and 
obligation  to  his  profession 

Twenty-one  years  ago.  he  was  honored 
with  a  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from  George 
Washington  University  The  words  said  of 
him  then  by  Dr.  Cloyd  H  Marvin,  university 
president,  applied  to  the  end  and— in  the 
past  tense — serve  him  well  as  an  epitaph: 
'He  was  patient,  modest,  steadfast  to  pre- 
serve high  standards  of  Journalistic  Interpre- 
tation, both  national  and  International  .  .  . 
a  healthy  curiosity  against  a  background  of 
real  and  human  understanding  and  high 
purpose." 

Forty-Nine  Years  in  District  or  Columbia 
roR  News — Jay  Hayden  Dies;  Noted  as 
Reporter 

Jay  O.  Hayden,  foremoet  interpreter  of 
Washington  news  for  readers  of  The  Detroit 
News  for  nearly  a  hfilf-century  before  his 
retirement  In   1965,  1.-=  dead    He  was  86 

Death  came  in  his  sleep  early  yesterday  at 
his  home  In  Kensington.  Md  ,  near  Washing- 
ton, where  he  had  known  and  won  the  re- 
spect of  every  president  from  Woodrow  Wil- 
son to  President  Nixon 

He  began  his  career  as  a  printer's  appren- 
tice  for   a    weekly   newspaper  In   his   native 


Cassopolis,  Mich.,  in  1900  but  had  won  in- 
ternational regard  In  his  profeealon  by  IWO. 
He  went  to  Washington  for  The  News  In 
1916 

He  was  one  of  only  three  reporters  from 
the  United  States  accredited  to  cover  the 
signing  of  the  1919  Treaty  of  Versailles  and 
summed  tliat  up  for  The  News'  readers  as  'a 
breeder  of  future  wars." 

Among  those  who  expressed  their  sorrow- 
over  Mr.  Hayden's  death  were  both  Michi- 
gan U  S.  senators  and  other  slate  poliiica; 
leaders 

President  Nixon  was  among  thoee  who  ex- 
pressed condolences  to  the  family. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Ruih:  a  son 
Martin  S  Hayden.  vice-president  and  editor 
o(  The  News,  two  stepsons.  Peter  and  Claus 
FeUe.  his  sister,  Mrs  Charles  Gewer.  of  East 
Lan.slng,  a  brother,  Robert,  of  Cassopolis,  and 
three  grandchildren, 

Mr  Hayden  had  been  twice  widowed  be- 
fore his  third  marriage,  to  the  former  Ruth 
Haljerland  Felfe.  in  1953 

Jli.s  first  wife,  the  former  Marguerite 
SclioU,  mother  of  Martin  S.  Hayden,  died  in 
1924.  His  second  wife,  the  former  Loretta 
Taylor,  whom  he  married  in  1926,  died  in 
1930. 

Funeral  services,  with  the  Rev.  Edward 
Latch,  chaplain  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, officiating,  wui  be  held  at  8  am 
Wednesday  in  the  Gawler  Funeral  Home 
Washington  The  body  will  be  cremated.  His 
ashes   wUl    be   Interred   In   Cassopolis. 

Of  his  death.  Senator  Philip  A  Hart,  Michi- 
gan Democrat,  said: 

"He  was  one  of  journalism's  early  path- 
finders in  Washington  He  set  unfailingly 
high  standards  and  left  his  profession  a 
valuable  legacy." 

Senator  Robert  P,  Griffin,  Michigan  Repub- 
lican, said: 

"Jay  Hayden  was  a  highly  respected  states- 
man in  the  field  of  Journalism.  He  will  be 
missed,  but  long  remembered  by  the  many  in 
ail  stations  of  life  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  know  him" 

US.  Rep  Gerald  Ford,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Hotise  Republican  leader,  called  Mr  Hayden 
"one  of  the  real  greats  in  Washington,  not 
only  as  an  outstanding  reporter  and  colum- 
nist, but  as  an  Individual" 

"He  had  a  way  of  making  complicated 
Issues  readable  and  understandable."  Ford 
said  He  was  a  man  one  could  trust  and  one 
who  told  the  truth,  even  when  it  was  un- 
pleasant to  his  news  sources. 

He  wrote  from  a  perspective  of  history 
that  was  matched  by  few  and  admired  by 
many" 

Former  Gov.  George  W.  Romney.  secretary 
of  housing  and  urban  development  i  HUD; 
said 

"Jay  Hayden  was  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  admired  Journalists  of  his  time,  both  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  reporting  and  for  his  keen 
Insights  into  domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 

■  He  was  greatly  loved  by  many,  in  and  out 
of  public  life.  He  was  a  man  whose  kindness 
and  concern  for  people  was  genuine,  active 
and  unflagging." 

U.S.  Rep  Martha  Griffiths,  a  friend  for 
more  than  20  years,  called  him  "one  of  the 
best    reporters    In    Washington,"    adding. 

"Jay  Hayden  was  the  newspaper  bvisiness 
at  its  very  best." 


THE  POLITICS  OF  CANCER 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ  Mr  Speaker,  for  Uie 
past  6  weeks,  tlie  Public  Health  and 
Environment  Subcommittee  of  the  House 


Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  has  been  hold- 
ing extensive  hearings  on  legislation 
concerning  the  fight  against  c&nc*r.  the 
second  greatest  killer  of  American  citi- 
zens, and  probably  the  most  dreaded. 
Especially  in  view  of  the  number  of  lives 
and  the  amoimt  of  human  suffering  at 
stake,  some  of  the  political  maneuvering 
on  this  issue  borders  on  the  scandalous. 
Very  early  in  this  year's  congressional 
session.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  intro- 
duced with  enormous  fanfare  a  bill  iS. 
34'  grandiloquently  entitled  "The  Con- 
Que.st  of  Cancer  Act."  Its  formula  for 
conquering  cancer  was  very  simple,  if  a 
bit  shopworn:  set  up  a  new  Federal 
bureau  with  lots  of  money. 

Assuming — quite  correctly,  as  It  turned 
out — that  opposition  to  the  "Conquest  of 
Cancer  Act  "  would  promptly  be  labeled 
as  tantamount  to  being  in  favor  of  can- 
cer, President  Nixon  got  in  line  with  his 
own  "Conquest  of  Cancer  Act."  differing 
in  no  essential  respect  from  Senator 
Kennedy's  bill,  but  carrying  a  different 
number  iS.  1828"  This  bill  passed  the 
Senate  by  the  lopsided  vote  of  79  to  1 

The  "railroad  "  was  on.  and  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society,  in  full-page  adver- 
tisements in  the  New  'Vork  Times  and 
the  two  major  Washington  papers,  had 
the  unmitigated  gall  to  state  that  "objec- 
tions to  the  bill  have  come  mainly  from 
people  who  do  not  have  expert  cancer 
knowledge,"  My  files  bulge  with  state- 
ments from  some  of  the  outstsuidmg 
scientists.  ph.vsicians.  and  cancer  re- 
searchers in  the  United  States  opposing 
the  Kennedy-Nixon  grandstand  play, 
including  one  signed  by  no  less  than  four 
Nobel  prize  winners  in  medicine. 

Meanwhile,  in  southern  California, 
full -page  advertisements  also  appeared 
in  support  of  the  "Conquest  of  Cancer 
Act,"  featuring  a  statement  by  that  noted 
national  defense  expert.  Ann  Landers, 
that  "tlie  lions  share  of  the  tax  dollar 
is  going  to  defense"  and  therefore  that 
more  should  be  directed  to  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Agency  this  bill  would  set  up. 
As  readers  of  this  newsletter  are  well 
aware  by  now,  the  "lion'.«;  share  of  the  tax 
dollar"  has  not  been  going  to  defense 
for  some  time — it  is  more  like  the  lamb's 
share. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  despite  pres- 
sures such  as  this,  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote,  rejected  the  "Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Act"  and  instead 
adopted  and  reported  out  a  bill  of  its 
own — H.R.  10681 — fully  recognizing  the 
fact — attested  by  many  witnesses  of  un- 
impeachable medical  and  scientific  cre- 
dentials who  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee— that  a  cancer  cure  is  far  more 
likely  to  come  from  a  broad  spectrum  of 
biomedical  research  than  from  a  "crash 
program'  in  the  present  state  of  o'lr 
knowledge  of  cancer. 

Advocates  of  the  "crash  program" 
compare  their  braincliild  with  the  Man- 
hattan atom  bomb  project  and  the  Apollo 
mocnshot  program.  But  at  least  we  knew 
where  .he  moon  was  to  be  found  and  how 
the  atom  could  be  split,  before  we 
latmched  these  projects  "We  do  not  know- 
yet,  for  sure,  even  the  cause  of  cancer, 
to  say  nothmg  of  its  cure.  Another 
sprawling  bureaucracy  is  not  going  to 
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find  either  cause  or  cure  any  faster. 
More  likely  It  will  actually  hamper  the 
search  for  them,  by  iocklng  In"  the 
present  preconceptions  and  biases  of  re- 
searchers specializing  strictly  in  this 
field. 

Helping  to  find  a  cure  for  Jailer  dis- 
eases Is.  I  believe,  a  legitimate  function 
of  Kovemment,  whose  duty  It  is  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  its  citlssens  But  we  are 
not  going  to  conquer  cancer  simply  by 
setUng  up  a  new  agency  with  thai  as  its 
name 


THE  OMMPRJKSfcNl'  DAMGER  OP 
METHADONE 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

of    NEW     VOKK 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr  HASTINGS.  Mr  Speaker.  T  re- 
cently addressed  myself  to  the  potential 
dangers  of  methadone  and  my  reluctance 
to  see  the  new  drug  application  approved 
without  flrst  enacting  necessarj'  statutory 
i-pgulation.s. 

Tlie  full  {XJtential  of  the  therapeutic 
value  of  methadone  can  be  realized  only 
if  Its  abuse  is  prevented 

It  has  been  broushl  to  my  attention 
that  m  one  city.  Detroit,  the  incidence  of 
child  methadone  accidents  ha.s  reached 
alarming  proportions  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Dr  Sheldon  L  Brenner,  of  Detroit 
Children's  Ho.spital  .staff,  is  quoted  by 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  as  recommending 
that  all  methadone  now  on  the  market 
be  recalled  and  its  future  manufacture 
and  distribution  be  more  closely  regu- 
lated 

I  enclose  the  entire  text  of  the  recent 
IX-troit  ?"ree  Press  article  concerning  the 
child  poisonings. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  tbe  Detroit  Free  Pres«,  Oct.  20,  19711 
Aooicre'  Chiu>ken    Polsomko  bt   Mktuaoonk 

IN     AtCLOINTS 

(By  Roberta  MacJcey) 
The  Increa-siivg  -.uie  of  methadone  In  De- 
troit's flghl  against  heroin  addlctliin  has 
produced  a  dangerous  side  effect:  The  acci- 
dental poisoning  or  young  children  In  num- 
bers approaching  epidemic  levels. 

Thl*  Is  the  Judgment  of  Dr  Reglne  Aronow, 
director  uf  the  Poison  Control  Center  at  ChU- 
dren's  Hospital  where  40  children  have  been 
•rrated  alter  accidentally  s«-allowla.g  metha- 
(Uine  they  found  around  the  house 

One  child  has  died.  An  autopsy  showed, 
however,  the  death  mliflit  have  been  related 
to  a  previous  brain  Injury  But  40  percent  of 
the  children  treated  at  the  hospital's  emer- 
gency room  were  In  a  coma  tone  »tat«  and 
some  bad  stopped  breathing  Their  average 
..K»  was  two  years 

Methadone  polsonln)?  has  become  Mich  a  s«- 
r.ous  problem  that  Dr.  Sheidun  L  Brenner,  of 
the  Children's  Hospital  staiT.  recommended 
T  uesday  that  all  methadone  now  on  the  mar- 
ket be  recalled  and  Ita  future  manufacture 
and  distribution  be  much  more  cloeely  re- 
-trlcted. 

Brenner  said  the  dlstrtbutlon  should  be 
l..aper  delivered  In  Chicago  Tuesday  to  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Aasoclatlon  of 
I^Uon  Control  Centers. 

Brenner  said  the  distribution  should  b« 
1  nuted  to  specially  licensed  cllnlca.  (Private 
doctors  can  now  prescribe  methadone  In 
emergency    condition*).    He    also    suggested 
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that  the  strength  of  each  tablet  containing 
the  drug  be  reduced  to  a  level  that  wtm't  be 
toxic  to  a  patient  who  Is  not  an  addict  and 
doesn't  have  the  high  iiarcotli-  Ujlerance  an 
addict  has 

Tlie  first  pMbllc  methadone  rlinlr  In  tv- 
trolt  wao  operwd  In  Miirch  197U  T^n  months 
latpr  Children  s  Hosplt&l  tr»itited  U*  first  case 
if  methadone  poisoning 

Within  nine  months.  17  more  children 
were  treated,  and  wlihm  the  past  seven 
months.   22   were  treated 

Otflcials  at  the  hikspltal  say  the  rate  of 
incldenoe  Is  Increasing 

.\tKiut  3.D00  addicts  are  being  treated  with 
met,hadone  In  I)etrol:  wlirh  mean.s  one  child 
has  been  poisoned  for  everv  77  advilt  patlrntn 

Methadone,  originally  prodticed  as  potent 
pain  reliever.  I.s  usod  In  treatment  programs 
as  a  stihstltute  for  heroin  Although  It 
relievos  the  ajilirt  s  physical  dlBComfort 
iind  need  for  heroin  It  doesn't  prfxluce  the 
euphoric  high  that  heroin  produces 

.'Vdniliil.stered  In  proper  doses,  methadone 
minifies  the  effect  of  hetrJln.  so  that  even  If 
an  addt'  t  doea  shoot  up  with  heroin  the 
druK  has  no  effect 

Methadone  itself  Is  addicting  It  costs 
abinit  10  cenUs  a  dose,  l.s  takei.  orally  once  a 
tlav  and  in  Intended  to  allow  an  addict  to 
return  to  a  fairly  normal  life  while  gradually 
reducing  his  dej>endence  upon  methadone 

But  the  done  that  will  comfort  an  addict, 
according  to  jKjIson  rontrol  authorities  l.s 
often  enough  to  kill  a  child  or  anyone  who 
doesn't  have  a  tolerance  built  up  from  pro- 
longed use  of  narcotics 

Although   the  dose  for  an   addict  usually 
ranges  from  SO  milligram.'!  per  day  t^i  100  mg 
one  or  two   10-mg    tablets  may  endanger  the 
life    of    a    non-addict.    Dr     Aroiiow   .says 

Depending  upon  a  child's  sl^e  and  what's 
In  his  .stomach,  he  may  have  no  more  than 
half  an  hour  from  the  time  he  swallows  a 
methadone  table'  until  he  stopm  breathing. 
according  to  the  Children's  Hospital  ofTlclals 

The  pupils  of  the  child's  eyes  usually  be- 
come mere  plnpoint_s  his  breathing  more  and 
more  depressed    and  he  sinks  Into  a  coma 

.Mthough  even  a  sinsll  dose  of  methadone 
can  kin  a  child,  the  federal  government  re- 
quires neither  precautionary  labels  nor  safely 
caps  on  tie  contaJnera  In  which  methadone 
Is  dispensed 

Children's  Hospital  ofRclals  believe  thoee 
safety  measures  should   be  taken. 

In  pointing  out  the  reason  for  restricting 
methadone  s  av.ulablllty  Dr  Aronow  noted 
that  at  least  half  of  the  cases  seen  at  Chil- 
dren's involved  methadone  which  was  ob- 
tained in  street  sales 

Only  two  of  the  doees  were  traced  to  recog- 
nized clinics,  and  the  remainder  came  from 
drugstores  or  private  phybicians 

Methadone  Is  usually  administered  to  adult 
addicts  at  the  clinics  But  sometimes— In  the 
later  stages  of  treatment  or  over  weekends 
or  holidays — the  addl.'ts  are  permitted  to 
self-admlr.lBter  the  drug  at  home 

Dr.  Aronow  and  Dr.  Brenner  agreed  that 
since  only  two  of  their  cases  can  be  traced 
to  clinics  stricter  controls  are  needed  on 
methadone's  availability  beyond  the  clinics 

They  also  criticize  the  federal  government 
for  not  requiring  methadone  bottles  to  be 
tabled  nor  requiring  that  the  drug  be  pack- 
aged In  child-proof  containers. 

"We  can't  even  tell  from  the  bottles  what 
dosage  the  child  baa  Ingested,"  Dr.  Aronow 
said. 

Since  April,  new  federal  regulations  have 
prohibited  pharmacist*  fnjm  dispensing 
methadone  lor  loi.g-term  treatment  of  heroin 
addicts,  altbough  l:  can  be  dispensed  a^  a 
pain  killer  and  as  an  emergency  treatment 
for  withdrawal. 

Five  of  the  children  treated  at  Children's 
Hospital  had  chewed  on  Large,  salmon-colored 
DlalieU  manufactiu-ed  by  the  Eli  Ully  Co 
at  the  special  request  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  purely  experimental  uee  In  .spe- 
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dally  controlled  situations   Each  Disket  con- 
tains 4€  mg   of  methadone. 

"Those  wafers  are  completely  experimental 
and  they  should  only  be  dispensed  In  a  clinic, 
txit  obviously  they  have  found  their  way  onto 
the  street,"  Dr   Aronow  aald 

"Fortunately  "  she  says,  methadone  ha.s 
fcralned  social  acceptability  People  don't 
mind  .saying  that  they  have  It  around  the 
house,  and  so  we  don't  have  much  trouble 
getting  case  histories    ' 

The  histories  show  that  In  22  or  more 
than  half  of  the  child  cases,  the  ao\irce  of 
the  drtig  was  one  or  both  [)areni«  An  aunt  or 
tincle  *a.s  the  source  in  another  11  cases;  in 
6  cases  It  was  friend  or  babysitter  and  In  one 
c«»e  the  s<  urce  was  unknown 

Children  In  their  Inquisitive  wav  find 
nietliadone  the  same  way  they  do  oiiier  poi- 
sons, by  emptying  out  mother's  purse,  by 
picking  the  bottle  off  a  table  or  out  of  a  cabi- 
net, or.  as  In  one  case,  by  digging  It  out  of  a 
flower 

Once  the  pn>blem  Is  Identified  as  metha- 
done poisoning,  an  antidote  may  be  adminis- 
tered which  acts  immediately  to  revive  the 
child  but  the  antidote  Is  eflectlve  only  for 
two  hours  or  k>.  and  the  effects  <>f  methadone 
poisoning  may  t  ontlnue  to  reappear  for  a-s 
long  as  4H  hours 

Even  so  though  the  child  .seems  healthy 
and  completely  recovered,  he  must  be 
watched  with  great  care  for  two  days,  and  his 
hospital  slay  will  be  longer  If  he  suffered 
:ll  effects  from  the  poisoning  episode. 

The  antidote  h.is  Its  own  problems.  If 
methadone  actually  Is  not  present,  tlie  anti- 
dote car.  cause  breathing  ditticultles.  and 
hlnce  there  Isn  t  lime  to  run  clinical  tesLs 
the  doctors  have  to  rely  on  the  chlld'.s  pareit* 
to  tell  them  If  methadone  is  likely  to  t>e  the 
cause  of  the  emergency 

Although  comprehen.slve  national  figures 
.iren't  available,  Detroit  appears  to  have  an 
unusually  high  Incidence  of  cases  of  metha- 
done poisoning  However,  members  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  Medical  Society  have 
already  stopped  giving  prescriptions  for 
methadone,  and  the  DC  Pharmaceutical 
S,>clety  Is  co-operating  by  asking  It*  mem- 
bers  not    li)    honor   metliadone   prescriptions 

In  neighboring  Maryland,  the  health  de- 
partment is  moving  to  outlaw  prescribing  of 
methadone  or  the  fllUng  of  methadone  pre- 
scripUoiiii 

These  actions  would  not  affect  llcen.sed. 
hoapltai  based  or  communlty-txised  drug 
treatment  programs,  but  they  are  de*lgned 
to  dry  up  Illicit  sources. 


WORLD    FEDERATION   OP   DEFEND- 
ERS OF  THE  HUNGARIAN  NATION 


HON,  DONALD  W,  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or     MIlHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr  RIEGLE  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  one  of  my  constltuenU<;,  1  would 
like  to  insert  the  following  material  con- 
cerning the  World  Defenders  of  the  Hun- 
garian Nation  into  the  Congressional 
Rblord; 

WOBLO     FlDiaATIOK     OF    DEFENOmia 

or  THE  Hungarian  Nation, 

HoUyuooi,  Calif. 
I'kEsiDENT  or  rut  UNrrtD  Statis, 
moo  Pennintfonia  Aifnue  SW.. 
Washington,  DC 

Bra:  A  group  of  degenerated  Hunganan.s  Is 
planning  to  present  a  picture  V>  President 
Nixon,  with  a  group  of  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  at  the    Andau -Bridge- Head   " 

However  none  of  tlw  people,  posing  In  the 
l>lcture,  are  Freedom-Fighters,  and  were  not 
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there  with  President  Nixon  at  that  time  In 
reality,  some  of  them  were  members  of  dif- 
ferent Communist  Organisation,  and  have  in 
fact,  received  monitory  and  other  awards  for 
their  excellent  and  faliliful  services  from  the 
communist  government 

This  painting  was  done  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
this  group  of  traitors  paid  the  artist  to  sub- 
stitute their  pictures  in  place  of  this  real 
Freedom  Fighters,  who  actually  were  with 
President  at  the  Fall-tlme  of  1956 

This  llfeslze  picture  Is  to  be  presented  to 
the  President  In  the  Falltlme  only  the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom-Plght, 
by  the  so  called  "Federation  of  Hungarian 
Freedom  Flgliters  " 

To  Immortalize  this  jiersons  with  President 
Nixon,  In  a  historical  painting,  creates  such 
a  false  and  bizarre  situation,  that  the  persons 
are  planning  to  smuggle  this  falsified  picture 
to  the  President,  keeping  't  from  the  Hun- 
garian-American-Community, afraid  to  their 
reaction. 

We  are  asking  You  Mr,  President,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  above  mentioned  facts,  and 
refuse  this  falsified  painting,  which  per- 
petrates a  "mockery"  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Freedom  Fight  and  the  psychological  pres- 
ence of  President  Nixon. 

Respectfully  Yours: 

CtzA  G6rc4nti. 


SCHOOL  PRAYER  ISSUE  REKIN- 
DLED—SUPPORT GROWS  FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr  WYLIE.  Mr  Speaker,  letters  have 
come  in,  in  great  volume  from  all  over 
the  United  States  in  support  of  a  con.sti- 
tutional  amendment  which  would  assure 
prayer  in  public  .schools. 

A  headline  appearing  in  the  Arizona 
Republic  rather  sums  up  public  reaction. 
The  headline  read  "School  Prayer  Lssue 
Rekindled— Support  Grows  for  Consti- 
tutional Amendment," 

Among  tlie  letters  I  have  received  is 
one  from  Mi.ss  Helen  Chan  of  Province- 
town,  Ma.S5.,  which  I  hope  all  Members 
of  Congres.s  will  read.  It  .say.s  a  great 
deal. 

PaoviNCBTOWN.  Mass., 

SeptCTnher  23.  1971. 

Dear  Mr  Wtlix:  I  listened  to  WEEI  this 
past  Thursday  evening  while  you  presented 
your  program  to  relnstitute  Prayers  In  school, 
and  to  several  of  the  f>eople  who  phoned 
For  the  time  I  could  listen.  It  seemed  that 
your  cause  was  assailed  by  Devil's  Advocates, 
and  not  too  much  helped  by  what  the  Queen 
In  Camelot  referred  to  as  "the  simple  peo- 
ple"— churched  but  ncit  too  well  schooled 
From  what  one  hears  on  WEEI  one  has  the 
suspicion  that  Bostoti  abounds  with  Just 
those  two  opposltes  The  well-intentioned 
but  not  too  well  informed  and  the  Informed 
to  a  degree  on  the  sliallow.  specious  side, 
and  not  at  all  well  Intentloned  Too  often 
the  latter  are  fiendishly  articulate. 

Falling  somewhere  between  these  two  pre- 
vailing categories.  I  do  want  to  assure  you 
that  your  sutlstlc  of  80  per  cent  on  the  aide 
of  Prayers  again  would  Include  many  like 
myself:  iku  reached  by  polls,  not  given  to 
loud  acclaiming  over  the  phone.  There  must 
be  many  such;  qiUet,  Inclined  to  be  devout, 
often  unchurched,  and  therefore  all  the  more 
aware  that  religion  is  not  ao  much  a  mat- 
ter of  a  servloe  on  Sunday  as  a  constant, 
daUy  effort  to  "Do  unto  other*  .  .  ,"  plua  a 
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realistic  awareness  of  our  dependence  on  the 
Grace  of  a  Supreme  Diety,  and  full  hearted 
gratitude  for  help  and  blessings  Ijestowed 
...  if  we  are  but  liumbie  enough  to  notice 
them  I  might  add  that  in  my  own  case  I 
suffer  a  .sense  of  shame  for  living  In  a  country 
which  nuike,"  sure  God  Is  mentioned  on  our 
money,  calls  on  Him  In  times  of  war.  but  will 
not  allow  Him  In  the  schools  where  the 
Children  are! 

Tlie  minlster-school-teacher  struck  me  as 
so  typical  of  the  type  of  mind  that  thinks 
It  thinks,  and  can  be  so  all-flred  glib  and 
confident.  Of  such  are  school  teachers  who 
turn  off  the  Young  In  droves!  They  are  much 
aware  that  there  is  more  in  the  Reality  of 
Life  than  meets  the  eye.  He  mentioned  some- 
thing about  there  t>elng  far  more  comp>elllng 
issues  for  a  Congressman  to  busy  himself 
about.  As  If  there  could  be  anything  more 
compelling  than  an  abiding  reftUzatlon  that 
this  Universe  did  not  just  happen;  out  of 
chaos  It  was  Created  Scientists  of  any  true 
Stature  are  aware  of  the  marvel  of  intricate 
symbiosis  that  Is  the  evolutionary  process. 
Tellhard  de  Chardin.  the  mystic-paleontolo- 
gist, made  It  all  clear  in  his  "The  Phenom- 
enon of  Man  '•  This  is  the  man  the  serious 
Young  are  reading! 

There  is  one  point  that  Is  rarely  touched 
on  in  tills  prime  need  to  bear  witness  to 
Faith  In  God  .  .  ,  Jehovah  .  Buddlia  .  ,  . 
Krishna  .  .  Mohammed  .  which  ever  the 
many  names  of  the  All  Pervading  Creatne 
Force  And  that  Is  in  this  objection  that  all 
such  teaching,  prajTng  bearing  wltnes.'^ 
'should"  go  on  at  home  or  in  churches 

The  stark  fact  Is  that  In  these  materlali.«- 
tic,  technocratic,  hedonistic  times  there  is 
no  such  teaching  by  the  ptarents  who  are 
equally  remiss  In  sendlixg  their  children  to 
church.  'Very  much  then.  If  It  is  not  offered 
at  all  In  the  schools,  there  will  never  be.  any- 
where In  all  their  formative  years,  that  glid- 
ing Influence  that  makes  children  aware  of 
the  Reality  ijehlnd  all  iielng  To  have  the 
spiritual  aspects  of  our  nature  totally  ne- 
glected is  worse  than  any  crippUng.  any 
deprivation,  any  disadvantaging.  Every  last 
one  of  us  needs  constantly  to  t>e  reminded 
of  our  Source  One  thing  is  sertam,  if  we 
have  not  the  saving  grace  of  gratitude  in  us 
for  Life  itself,  we  can  not  have  it  for  jxir- 
ents,  country  .  which  means  no  cap«clty 
for  kindness  love,  loyalty  ,  .  «Jl  the  attri- 
butes that  are  part  of  otir  own  evolution 
from  animal  to  man  to  our  destiny:  Divinity 
God  Bless! 

HtXEN  Chan. 


HEARINGS   SET   ON   FEDERAL   JURY 
SERVICE    BILLS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27.  1971 

Mr  r FT .1  .FR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  Subcommittee  No  5  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
scheduled  public  hearings  for  Wednes- 
day, Novemljer  10,  1971.  on  three  meas- 
ures relating  to  Federal  jur>-  service. 

One  of  these  measures — H.R  8829 
which  I  have  sponsored — would  lower 
the  minimum  age  qualifications  for  Fed- 
eral jury  service  from  21  to  18  years  of 
age.  Another  bill — H.R.  2589,  introduced 
by  tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois — Mr.  Mc- 
Clory — would  amend  the  Federal  Jury 
Selection  and  Service  Act  of  1968  by  re- 
qiuring  prospective  Jurors  to  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  race  on  jury  qualifica- 
tion   forms.    A    third    bill— H.R.    10689. 
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which  was  Introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States — would  make  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  discharge  an  employee  because  of  his 
Federal  jury  service. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
2141.  Raybum  House  Office  Buiiding. 
Washmgton,  DC.  t)egmning  at  10  a.m 
Parties  interested  in  offering  testimony 
or  submitting  statements  for  the  hearing 
record  should  contact  the  committee 


A  RADICAL-LIBERAL  OPERATION 
FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednef^dap.  October  27,  1971 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON  Mr  Speaker. 
Princeton  Uiiiversity  in  New  Jersey  will 
soon  be  the  .scene  of  a  conference  of  self- 
appointed  judges  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Tins  Friday  said  Satur- 
day, a  group  ostentatiously  dubbed  the 
Committee  for  Public  Justice  will  hold 
.  conference  cosponsored  by  Pn.nceton's 
Woodrow  Wilscai  School  to  investigate 
the  investigators.  Their  conclusions  are  a 
foregone  conclusion,  as  a  quick  look  at 
the  background  of  the  conferees  will 
show  All  have  in  cc«nmon  an  undj'ing 
hatred  of  Mr    Hoover  and  all  his  works 

A  perceptive  column  by  Robert  S.  Allen, 
which  was  released  by  the  Hall  S>Tidicate 
on  October  22d,  pmpomts  the  pohtical 
aims  and  affiliations  of  the  confei-ees  and 
clearly  reveal.<:  the  direction  the  confer- 
ence will  take  The  American  public, 
which  will  undoubtedli'  b-;  treated  to 
much  favorable  pubhcity  about  this  sem- 
inar from  members  of  the  press  who  are 
sjTiipathetic  to  their  viewpoint,  should 
be  alerted  to  the  prejudices  of  these 
'  ."scholars  and  experts  "  Colonel  Allen's 
column  is  therefore  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  tliis  point. 

PRiNcrroN   "Seminar  ' 
(By   Robert   S    Allen) 

A  slngtilar  two-day  "seminar"  u  taking 
place  at  Princeton  University  next  week  that 
is  being  character.zed  In  official  circles  as  a 
"hanging  withoiit  a  trial  " 

A  radical-iibera;  operation  from  start  to 
finish  It  If  part  of  a  nationwide  drive  to  dis- 
parage and  a.sperse  the  FBI  and  to  "get"  its 
noted  Director  J    Edgar  Hoover 

Annovuiced  theme  of  the  October  29  30 
affairs  is  "Thr  Role  of  the  FBI  In  American 
Life"  Strikingly  indicative  of  the  highly 
biased  and  prejudiced  nature  of  this  dis- 
cussion Is  that  Without  exception  every 
speaker  panelist,  and  other  participant  Is 
a  harsh  foe  and  critic  of  the  FBI  and 
Hoover— moet  of  them  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing 

Severa;  other  revealing  and  significant 
facts  about  them  are: 

( 1 1  All  are  left  of  center  In  vaxrlng  de- 
grees, ranging  from  militant  liberals  and 
New  Leftists  to  communists  i3)  Without  ex- 
ception they  are  vigorous  opponents  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  vehement  denouncers  of 
the  so-called  "miHtary-lndtistna;  com- 
plex"— -although  In  most  Instances  they  aJso 
are  clamorous  advocates  of  more  arms  and 
credits  for  weapons  to  Israel 

Proclaimed  sponsor  of  this  e»refiUly 
staged  one-sided  kangaroo  court  is  tbe  Com- 
mittee for  Public  Justice,  be*dquart«red  in 
New  York  and  headed  by  an  Kxecutive  Coun- 
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1  1  as  lef-ish  and  hostile  to  the  KHI  as  the 
pr(jftram  and  participants  of  the  Princeton 
Menu  oar 

Oraphh-aJly  Uliistratliig  this  are  the  fol- 
lowing leaders  of  the  CXiunclI 

Norman  Dorseu,  general  counsel  of  the 
American  Civil  Liber' les  Dnlon,  who  has  a 
long  rec(jrd  of  dt-nouru-ug  the  Justice  De- 
partment !n  particular  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
ermnent  in  genera;  and  rhampionlnR  far- 
out  liberal  causes  and  cnisaders 

Burke  Marshall,  deputy  dean  of  Yale  Law 
School  and  Assistant  Attorney  Cleneral  In  the 
Kennedy  AdmioisLraUon,  and  long  In  the 
left-of-center  forefront. 

Blair  Clark,  aggressive  dove  and  campaign 
manager  of  former  Senator  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthys stormy  but  futUe  scramble  for  the 
1968  Democratic  presidential  nomination. 
During  that  campaign.  McCarthy  and  Clark 
assailed  the  FBI  and  Director  Hoover  and 
unavaillngly  tried  tii  make  an  Issue  of  them. 

Ramaey  Cl*rk.  .Mtornev  General  In  the  last 
phase  of  the  Johnson  Administration,  during 
which,  at  a  meeting  of  PBI  men,  he  lauded 
Hoover  to  the  skle*  Since  leaving  office.  Clark 
has  become  a  strident  critic  of  the  FBI  and 
a  literal  activist.  Earlier  this  year  he  Indi- 
cated harboring  presidential  ambitions  but 
they  seem  to  have  evaporated  In  thin  air 
Last  fall.  In  reply  to  snide  remark.*!  by  Clark, 
Hoover  derisively  characterized  him  as  a 
"Jellyfish  '  and  the  ■worat  '  Attorney  General 
he  ever  worked  for. 

MO«K    or    TUX    SAME 

rU'F)ortedly,  the  Princeton  seminar  will 
consist  of  two  parts : 

In  Part  I,  a  number  of  "papers"  will  be 
presented  on  patently  angled  topics  by  equal- 
ly biased  authors.  Examples:  "Political  Uses 
of  the  PBI"  by  I  F.  Stone,  long-time  leftist 
and  publisher  of  "I  F  Stone's  Biweekly"; 
"Informers"  by  Frank  Donner  New  York  at- 
torney, who  has  been  the  lawyer  of  Commu- 
nist Party  ftmctlonarles  and  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  communist  front  organiTatloos 
over  the  years.  In  1950.  he  pleaded  the  Fifth 
Amendment  when  questioned  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  re- 
garding Communist  Party  afRllatlons  and 
activities 

Also  "Irwldern'  View"  by  William  Turner 
one-time  FBI  agent  who  was  dlsmlsaed  on 
charges  Including  lack  of  truthfulness,  ac- 
curacy, and  responsibility.  He  appealed  this 
ouster,  but  it  was  sustained  by  the  Cl»ll 
Service  Commission,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  has  written  several  books  and  a 
number  of  magazine  articles  castigating  tbe 
FBI  and  Hoover;  Selling  of  the  FBI"  Iby 
Robert  Sherrlll.  one-time  aewsman  axid  pro- 
lific critic  of  the  FBI,  President  Johnson,  and 
former  Vice  President  Humphrey  Sherrlll 
labeled  Johnson  as  "The  Accidental  Presi- 
dent." and  Humphrey  as  "The  Drugjitore 
Liberal  • 

Part  II  of  the  seminar  wUl  consist  of  panels 
aimed  at  exposing  and  castigating  FBI  melfc- 
ods  and  practices. 

One  panel  wUl  be  made  up  of  former  Ju-sLIce 
r>epartment  oflSclals.  among  them  Burke 
Marstiali  and  Roger  Wllklns.  an  a&slstac' 
of  the  late  Robert  Kennedy  Another  panel 
wUl  comprise  former  FBI  ageuu.  Including 
Turner.  John  Shaw.  Sr  .  and  Robert  Wall. 
both  ousted  under  charges 

A  third  panel  will  corusLst  of  individuals 
characterized  as  FBI  informers,'  who  will 
be  selected  by  Donner.  the  New  York  attorney 
who  has  represented  Communist  Party  ofll- 
clsls. 

Prominent  among  those  Usifd  a.s  uiembers 
of  the  Committee  for  Public  Jont-iie  are  ac- 
tors, writers,  and  artlsU  long  ai^iKxrlated  wlUi 
leftist,  radical,  and  peace  causes  of  various 
kinds 

Foremost  axnoug  Uiem  u  I,et/uard  Bern- 
stein, symphony  director,  comptMier  and  sup- 
porter of  the  crime  and  murder-ridden  Blaak 
J'*iithers     M^i  movie   actors   Marlon   Bran^, 
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.Shirlfv  Marljilne    Paul  Newman    aid  Warren 
Beattv  with  Ut.k  records  In  leftist  rau.sef; 

Writers  who  are  Committee  member-?  In- 
clude Victor  Nava.skv  ardent  Kennedyl'e  and 
authr  of  the  recently  published  buoli  "Ken- 
uedv  JU'^tlre.  ■  a  laudatory  account  of  Robert 
Kennedv  s  administration  o.'  the  Justice  I>- 
partmer.t;  and  Wal'er  Plncu.H  another  Ken- 
nedy partisan  who  has  written  numerous 
articles  hostile  to  the  KBl  and  Ho<.>ver  In  a 
three-part  series  published  m  the  Washing- 
ton Post  last  June,  the  paper  »  is  forced  to 
print  a  retraction  of  some  or  I'm    us'  charges. 
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THE  WAR  AND  THE  YOUNO 

HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVB3 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 
Mr  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coun- 
try ha.s  been  at  war  in  Southea.st  Asia  tor 
tiie  liust  10  .years  wilhout  the  expressed 
con.sent  of  Congress  It  is  line  longest  war 
in  American  history,  and  tlie  toll  has 
been  &%{u\-  55,000  US  .soldier.s  have 
been  killed,  $150  billion  ha.s  been  wa.sted. 
the  economy  of  thi.s  (ountry  ha.s  been 
ruined,  and  our  national  priori tie.s  have 
been  thrown  into  disarray.  Then^  has 
been  at  least  one  otiier  di.sa.stmus  result 
of  thi.s  aar — the  coiintry  ha.s  bet-n  seri- 
ously (iivideti  The  Government  has  not 
seen  fit  to  tru.st  the  people,  and  the  peo- 
ple, especially  the  young  people,  have  re- 
turned that  mistrust. 

The  bitterness  and  frustration  that 
many  yoiuig  people  fe*-l  is  expre.s.sed  most 
readily  in  their  opposition  to  the  draft. 
They  refuse  to  .s<'rve  in  the  Army  because 
they  believe  the  .^rmy  i.s  engaged  in  an 
immoral  and  an  illegal  war  Two  recent 
newspaper  storie.s  in  the  Hammond 
Times  by  Eloi.se  Henkel  provide  a  good 
iUastration  of  that  feeling.  They  are 
about  a  youn«  man  who  has  refased  to 
register  for  the  draft  He  was  9  years  old 
when  thie  first  US  troops  went  to  Viet- 
nam. My  colleagues  might  find  the  news- 
paper stories  interesting,  and  I  have  at- 
tached their  texts. 

The  articles  follow: 

DaArr  Rejecter  Tells  Why 
(By  Klolne  Henkel) 

Hammond. — A  Hammond  youth  who  was 
9  when  the  first  U.S.  troops  were  sent  to 
Vietnam  and  who  would  probably  never  have 
been  drafted  told  today  why  he  refused  to 
register  for  selective  service 

Palmer  Singleton  ni.  of  6.326  Forest  Ave- 
nue. Is  a  Junior  In  college  who  works  part- 
time  as  a  laborer  on  the  swing  shift  at  an 
East  Chicago  mill. 

He  is  tbe  flrat  youth  from  Lake  County  to 
openly  refuse  to  register  for  the  draft. 

When  h«  was  17,  he  wrote  to  Selective 
Service  headquarters  lu  Waslungtun  and  to 
his  draft  board  In  Hammond  telling  them  he 
was  going  to  refuse  to  regl.ster  for  rea-sons  of 
conscience 

Had  he  reeliitered,  he  would  have  had  a 
numl>er  over  JOO  and  prt.bably  liever  been 
tapped,  only  numbers  up  to  125  are  cur- 
rt'uUy    being    drafted    In    Haniiinjj.d 

As  a  full-time  ixiUege  student,  he  could 
have  received  a  student  deferment 

With  his  strong  Quaker  lennlng"?  and  njipo- 
Rltlon  to  all  wars,  he  could  have  sought  i-lassi- 
flratlon  as  a  oonsclentlous  objector 

Instead,  he  openly  refused  to  register  and 
faces  a  possible  maximum  sentence  of  5  ytairB 
in  jail    and  a  $10,000  fine. 


Singleton  said  he  didn't  reffl.ster  for  selec- 
tive service  becati.-se  By  registering,  you  are 
saying  that  the  draft  Is  legitimate,  that  It  h».s 
a  place  in  sorie'y  that  It  has  a  right  to 
ctiannel  people  and  direct  them  Into 
!!,  U'arlsm. 

I  oppose  the  draft,  the  war  and  militarism 
In  our  society. 

"I  want  to  be  human,  to  work  for  a  more 
human  society  based  on  honesty,  trust,  sim- 
plicity and  compassion." 

Singleton  said  he  believes  in  nonviolence, 
and  this  Involves  not  only  not  killing  people 
but  not  Inflicting  Injury  to  anyone  In  any 
way. 

"Violence  complicates  Issues  rather  than 
clarifies  them,"  he  said.  "Guns  kill  people  but 
not  Ideas 

"There  is  a  beauty  and  strength  In 
pacifism.  Pacifism  Is  the  constant  attempt 
to  resolve  conflict  through  raising  issues  and 
then  dealing  with  them  In  a  creative  man- 
ner. 

"We  need  to  develop  new  responses  to  our 
pDlltlcal,  social   and   personal    problems. 

"After  six  years  of  moblllzailous,  after  mil- 
lions have  voiced  opposition  to  the  killing, 
after  a  clear  73  per  cent  of  the  people  see 
the  need  for  Immediate  withdrawal  from 
Indochina,  the  war  goes  on, 

"Out  of  a  sense  of  desperation,  one  asks 
why, 

"The  only  thing  I  can  come  up  with  Is  that 
It  Is  because  we  continue  to  perpetuate  the 
very  Institutions  that  caused  It. 

"The  only  way  I  know  to  stop  It  la  by  not 
cooperating  with  selective  service  and  the 
other  institutions  that  perpetuate  war.  by 
speaking  truth  to  power,  by  saying  "no"  to 
the  ways  of  life  and  things  that  allow  us  to 
be  Inhuman. 

"We  must  affirm  our  affinity  with  other  hu- 
man beings  and  oppose  Injustice." 

Singleton,  who  was  a  leader  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy campaign  In  Hammond,  told  the 
Judge  In  Federal  court  lart  week,  "In  a  cer- 
tain serue.  Congress  makes  the  law. 

"But  in  a  more  Important  sense,  each 
time  the  Individual  confronts  the  law,  his 
actions  are  making  that  law. 

"The  law  Is  only  legitimate  and  has  power 
If  that  person  agrees  to  obey  a  When  he 
of>enly  refuses  to  obey  It,  Uie  law  no  longer 
has  power. 

"People  saw  during  Prohibition  that  the 
law  did  not  determine  whether  people  drank 
or  dldnt  drink.  Human  behavior  Is  based  on 
other  factors. 

"The  highest  form  of  order  that  could  exist 
would  be  when  men  would  answer  to  reason 
and   Justice   rather   than   to  dictate   law. 

We  must  struggle  to  base  a  society  on 
sincerity  and  concern,  something  that's  never 
been  done. 

"Through  Gandhian  civil  disobedience,  by 
openly  breaking  the  law  and  accepting  the 
punishment,  we  raa.se  the  l-^.'-ues  challenging 
the  legitimacy  j!  the  forces  that  determine 
our  behavior 

"My  hope  Ls  that  people  In  America.  In 
China.  In  the  Soviet  t'lilon.  in  all  countries 
Will  go  beyond  their  gci\ eminent  and  develop 
new  paileriis  of  living  that  win  allow  them 
to  be  humaji 

"It  Isn't  easy 

"Trying  to  be  human  Is  a  very  revolu- 
tionary act. 

"But  we  can't  make  compromises  If  we  do, 
we  become  as  utijuKi  as  the  society  we're 
trying  to  change." 

A  YottNc  Mai«  Objects  t-'  War 
(By  Elolse  Heukel ) 
Hamuunti-     What  do  you   think   I  should 
do    with    you''    the    Judge    asked    the   youth 
kUiiidlng  before  him  In  Federal  court. 

It  was  an  unusual  question  In  an  unusual 
arraignment 
Standing   before  Judge  Qeorge  Beamer  In 
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the  US  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  was  a  19-year-old  Ham- 
mond youth  who  had  failed  to  register  for 
selective  service. 

It  was  the  first  case  In  Lake  County  In 
which  a  youth  had  openly  refused  to  regis- 
ter and  was  voluntarily  confronting  the 
government. 

Palmer  Singleton  of  6326  Forest  Ave.  a 
Haminoud  H.S.  graduate  aj.d  a  student  at 
Sarah  Lawrence  College,  was  challenging  the 
legality  of  the  law. 

He  asked  tlie  Judge  to  depart  from  rou- 
tine courtroom  procedures  to  listen  to  him 
as  one  person  to  another. 

The  young  man  was  accompanied  to  the 
stand  by  his  father.  Palmer  Singleton  Jr.. 
who  has  practiced  law  In  Hammond  for  the 
past  21    years 

"My  son  "  he  tfld  the  Judee  quietly,  "Is 
determined  to  act  on  his  own  behalf,  and  I 
will   act   la   an   advisory   capacity  " 

•■The  only  thing  I  regret  '  the  father  said. 
"Is  that  we,  by  our  silence  and  inaction,  have 
allowed  conditions  to  exist  th.at  force  18 
and  19-year-olds  to  make  these  grave  deci- 
sions regardless  of  the  pers<ina;  cc.nsequences. 
"At  19  my  son  has  nijre  courage,  convic- 
tion and  concern  for  other  human  beings 
than  I  hare  at  50.  I  am  proud  of  him  and 
support  him." 

He  stepped  aside.  The  younger  Singleton 
took   the   st&nd. 

He  told  the  judge  the  case  has  "social  and 
moral  Implications,"  and  that  it  might  be 
necessary  for  the  court  "to  go  beyond  the 
scope  of  legal  conviction." 

"We'll  have  to  take  your  plea."  the  Judge 
said. 

"I  think  It'll  be  a  lot  easier  If  you  let 
me  finish,"  the  youth  pleaded.  "A  lot  of  what 
we  hope  to  show  In  this  trial."  he  said,  "la 
that  there's  a  distinction  between  the  way 
people  act  as  people,  and  how  they  act  In 
Institutional    roles" 

The  Judge  asked  him  If  he  understood 
what  he  was  being  charged  with. 

"I'm  Indicted  for  falling  to  register "  he 
said. 

"But  I  really  don't  think  what  I'm  on  trial 
for  Is  violation  of  the  selective  service  system. 
"When  I  wR.s  18  the  (povernment  put  me 
on  trial  and  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  affirm 
life  ...  or  If  I  was  going  to  deny  life  by 
going  along  with  a  machine  whose  only  pur- 
pose is  death. 

"I'm  trying  to  challenge  the  legitimacy 
of  the  draft  and  militarism  In  American 
society." 

'"Vou  are  talking  about  political  quesUons 
which  by  law  I  cannot  decide."  the  Judge 
said. 

"The  couru  don't  make  the  law.  You 
should  be  directing  your  objections  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government. 

"If  you  want  to  tiiake  a  spe«»ch  about  the 
propriety  of  the  law."  the  judge  .said,  you 
will   be   making   it    In   the    wrong   forum   " 

The  youth  said  he  dldnt  want  "o  make  a 
speech,  but  'we  want  to  end  the  war  We've 
worked  through  the  p>oliilciiI  sy.st.em  we've 
demonstrated,  we've  tried  all  v.avs  It  hasn  t 
worked. 

"It  seenos  to  me,  "  Singleton  said,  tha-  only 
by  not  cooperating  with  the  Instltutloni,  tliat 
make  the  war  can  we  end  the  war." 

The  judge  asked  him  If  he  knew  what  the 
penalty  for  falling  to  register  cotild  he 
"Yes:   fi%-e  years  in  jail  and  a  SIO  000  fine 
"What  do  you  think  I  slioutd  do  with  you?  ' 
the  judge  a&iced   him 

"That's  for  you  to  decide,  "  the  youth  said 
"I'm  more  concerned  with  what  you  are 
going  to  do  with  yourself  " 

"My  decision  was  made"  the  Judge  said, 
"when  I  t/>5k  an  oath  to  uphold  the  law 
The  Justness  of  a  law  Is  decided  bv  the  Con- 
greas  We  decide  If  It  fits  m  our  cdiistltutlon 
This  law  has  been  declared  constitutional" 
The  judge  asked  him  if  he  thought  each 
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person   has  the  right  to  decide  what   lav.    he 
will   obey   and   not   obey. 

He  said  he  doesn't  l>elleve  that  the  law  de- 
termines how  people  behave—  whether  they 
kill  or  shoot  heroin, 

"You  think  the  law  Is  not  perfect?"  the 
judge  asked 

"You  and  I  are  not  perfect,"  he  said. 
"That's    why    we    have    rules,"    the    judge 
told  him. 

"They're  not  based  on  trust  and  compas- 
sion," Singleton  said.  "There's  not  a  man  In 
Jail  for  a  crime  that  governments  haven't 
done." 

"Are  you  against  killing?"  the  Judge  asked 
him. 

"Of  course,"  he  said. 

"If  I  had  the  time.  Id  like  to  continue  this 
discussion."  the  judge  said.  "But  you're  not 
going  to  convince  me,  or  I,  you.  I  have  to 
take  a  plea." 

"I  don't  knew  what  to  plead,"  Singleton 
said. 

I  have  openly  refused  to  register;  "I  know 
that  I've  broken  yoiu  law,  and  I'm  willing 
to  accept  the  consequences.  I  don't  want  to 
p'ead  guilty  because  I  haven't  done  any- 
thing wrong.  And  I  want  a  trial." 

The  judge  entered  a  "not  guilty"  plea. 
He  asked  the  youth  If  he  wanted  a  Jury. 
He  said  "yes." 

"1  nspecl.  you."  he  told  the  judge.  Thank 
yju  for  talking  to  me." 

Hz  asked  about  a  pre-trial  conference. 

The  judge  said  he  would  like  to  have  one. 

"As   your  father  and  1   know."   the  Judge 

said,     "law    has    come   to   be   a   complicated, 

specialized  thing  Before  you  get  through  this 

case,  you  may  need  representation." 

■"I"m  not  trying  to  be  an  attorney."  Single- 
ton said.  'Tm  trying  to  be  a  person.  My 
father  and  I  wUl  be  together.  He  will  t>e  my 
father,  not  my  attorney.'" 

The  Judge  said  he  would  schedule  a  pre- 
trial coiiference. 

The  Singleton  family  and  friends  left  the 
courtroom  and  the  court  resumed  its  normal 
routine. 

Father  and  son  went  sailing  together  on 
Wolf  Lake. 


A  NEW  COURSE  VKJR  THE  AEC 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

rr     KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'rATIVKS 

V,'edne^dav    Ortobrr  27,  1971 

Mr  SKUBITZ  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  111  Congre.s.s  who  have  had  (X'casion 
to  deal  with  tlie  Atomic  Enerjry  Commi.s- 
sion  m  recent  years,  are  mOvSt  gratified 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  change  in 
policy  under  the  apency'.s  new  chair- 
man, Dr   James  R    Schiesinge: 

That  change  places  the  p-ablic  inter- 
est ahead  of  private  interests  It  says 
that  instead  of  being  an  advocate  for 
private  power  companies,  the  AEC  vriU 
now  ix>  a  referee:  that  it  i.s  deeply  con- 
.^'clou.s  of  environmental  problem.s  and 
it.s  operation.^:  hereafter  will  reflect  ihat 
awareness 

We  in  Conere.is  are  not  a]nne  in  recog- 
M/.ing  and  applauding  the  new  AEC  px  ■ 
icy  and  Dr  Schleslnger  This  mornlr^: 
the  Wa.shington  Post  commented  edito- 
rially on  thi.«;  point  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  Uus  editorial,  for  which  I  congratu- 
late the  Post,  be  printed  foUowlng  my 
remarks  This  past  Mond&y  evening. 
WMAL-TV  in  ft  news  editorial  ako  took 
occasion  to  praise  Dr.  Schlesinger  for 
this  new  policy. 
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Dr.  Sclilesinger  fii^t  enunciated  his 
belief  of  uhat  the  appropriate  role  of 
Uie  AEC  should  be  hi  the  Atoms  for 
Peace  Conference  m  Geneva  S-wntzer- 
land,  and  I  promptly  conpratuiated  him 
Subsequently,  he  reiterated  and  made 
more  clear  and  positive  liis  \iett5  ai  tlic 
Bal  Harbour,  Fla  Forum  for  Nuclear 
Power.  I  wa.s  pleaded  with  Dr  Schles- 
inger's  unambiguous  declarauon  and  at 
the  risk  of  gildmp  the  liiy  apfair.  u  rote 
him  expre,s.sing  m\  app:  oval  and  thanks. 
I  in.sert  my  ietury  of  Aupu^^t  .^O  and  Oc- 
tober 22  to  Dr  Sf  hle.s'.ncpr  in  the  Record 
following  the  Washington  Pest  editorial. 

(The  articles  follow: ) 

A  Ntw  C<jubse  roB  the  AEC 
The  new  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  James  R.  Schle.-.iiger  hat  been 
In  office  less  than  three  monitif  but  he  ob- 
viously has  set  out  to  ciiange  the  ABC  s  ap- 
proach toward  both  the  nuclear  p<-wer  in- 
dustry and  the  public  In  a  remarkably 
tough  speech  in  Florida  lajt  week.  Mr 
Schleslnger  laid  u  on  the  Ime  to  the  power 
Industry  which  is  already  d. stressed  at  Uie 
new  attitude  emerging  in  Germai.town  The 
Commission,  he  said,  has  a  respo.»islbLlity 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  industry  and 
In  some  fields  It  will  perform  ir,  tiue  future 
as  a  referee  rather  than  as  an  advocate  In 
disputes   Involving    nuclear    power    plants. 

Mr.  Schleslnger "s  words  are  most  welcome 
and  they  ought  to  be  listened  to  carefully 
by  the  companies  which  build  nuclear  re- 
actors and  power  plants.  He  Is  nghi  m  de- 
scribing this  Industry  as  one  with  great  po- 
tential for  growth  but  only  If  it  can  pro- 
duce a  safe,  reliable  product  In  which  there 
Is  widespread  public  confidence  At  the  mo- 
ment, public  confidence  In  the  safely  of 
nuclear  power  plants  and  In  the  determi- 
nation of  the  AEC  to  enforce  adequate  safety 
standards  Is  at  a  low  ebb.  This  situation  may 
or  may  not  be  Justified;  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  non-experts  to  make  exact  judg- 
ments on  many  of  the  matters  within  the 
A.ECs  orbit  But  It  Is  a  situation  that  has 
develojjed  because  of  the  t>asic  conflict  In 
the  AEC's  dual  roles  of  promoting  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  and  of  setting  the  safety 
standards  for  the  plants  that  produce  it  Too 
often  the  AEC  has  .-seemed  to  be  pushing 
particular  nuclear  projects  towards  fruition 
while  treating  cavalierly  Its  function  as  the 
public  s  protector 

It  was  this  basic  conflict  that  led  us  to  sug- 
gest several  months  ago  that  perhaps  It  was 
time  to  spilt  the  AEC  into  twr  distinct  agen- 
cies ^onp  to  push  t:.e  development  of  atomic 
energy,  the  other  to  regulate  the  industry 
Operating  r.nder  the  exisung  law  Mr  Schle- 
'i:.ger  seems  l<,  be  trying  t^  do  the  skme 
thi.'ig  ::.  a  different  framework  He  says  Uje 
ta«:k  of  the  AEC  i.n  prcmotiug  atoni.c  energy 
ends  when  U  has  helped  develop  new  tech- 
nical options  and  bring  them  to  the  point 
of  commercial  application  Once  that  oc- 
curs, he  told  the  power  iFidustry  t>-e  .^EC 
should  not  be  in  the  bt^iness  of  sr  iving  the 
problems  that  may  subsequently  arise  but 
should  be  serving  the  public  Interest  h\  arbi- 
trating the  disputes  that  arise  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  he  and  the  res!  of  t  he  Com- 
mission will  be  able  to  make  this  distinc- 
tion work  iij  practice  and  lusl  as  important- 
ly, convey  to  the  public  a  .sen.s«  tlmt  u  is 
working.. 

rt  1«  tfie  no  dr'ibt  l.'iht  tl.ert  i^  -aide- 
spread  unhappmes*  inside  the  nuclear  power 
.:;d,i,stry  with  some  of  the  recent  action*  of 
t.'ie  AEC  The  Commission  igf.ored  mai.y  rec- 
cnimend.itions  from  that  Industry  when  It 
responded  admirably  to  the  Calvert  Cliffs 
court  decision  by  setting  ov:t  liew  standards 
(if  review  for  Rtcmtr  prelects  and  stispendlng 
wTvrk  OP  many  of  those  tinder  way  tmfi!  new 
reviews  are  conducted    But   that   was  a   vital 
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first  step  In  gettlnf?  the  development  of 
ftUxnlc  power  back  in  line  with  the  publk'  s 
renewed  concern  about  sAfety  and  poUutlon 
We  assume  from  Mr  Schlesluger'g  remarks  in 
Florida  that  he  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
tumnxlMion  Intend  to  lake  the  re«l  <'f  the 
steps  that  are  needed  u>  a-v^'-ire  the  country 
that  Uiiii  vital  stuirce  'f  energy  can  be 
bandied  without  endangering  either  the  pub- 
lic or  the  environment.  i 

Congress  or  the  UNrrEo  States. 

Hot  SE     or     KEPRESENTAnVES. 

Washington.   DC.  October  22,  t973L 

Dt      J.X.MES    R      SCHLESiNCEB. 

Chainnan,  Atomir  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,    DC 

Dk.*r  Mr  Chairm.vn  May  I  again  express 
my  grjUticatlon  with  certain  specifics  of 
your  address  m  Bal  H.irtxjur  Florida,  earlier 
thla  week  a.s  reported  in  Tlie  New  York  Times 
of  O-'ober  21 

Your  enunciation  that  the  Atomic  Enei^iy 
ComaUaBJon.  like  any  government  agency. 
exists  to  serve  the  public  Interest  restates 
the  policy  view  that  I  had  occasion  to  coei- 
plLment  you  on  In  my  earlier  letter  of 
Augusrt  30  It  Is,  nevertheless,  heartening 
and  refreshing  to  have  It  stated  again  as 
firmly  and  unequivocally  as  wa«  app»arently 
done  in   Bal   HHrt>our 

M.iy  I  aasure  you  that  your  view  of  wbat 
the  correct  policy  of  the  A.E  C  shouUl  be 
will,  in  my  judgment,  receive  general  ap- 
proval In  Congress.  There  has  been  a  wide- 
spread belief  tiiat  for  too  long  the  A  E  C  ,  atid 
thua  the  Clovernment,  has  been  acting  aa 
technical  expert,  lawyer,  advocate,  defender 
of  and  nursemaid  to  private  btislneas  liit«r- 
ests  and  that  such  a  policy  has  unfairly 
burdened  the  taxpayer  and  forced  a  govem- 
meat  agency  Into  poettlons  that  none  shoiild 
«ver  be  in. 


I  UhjK  forward  to  a  cordial  relationship 
based  on  mutual  trust  and  my  belief  that 
those  of  us  who  ask  questions  premised  on 
the  welfare  of  their  conslltueiits  will  no 
longer  b«  treated  .ts  inierlopers. 
-Mncercly. 

Joe   Skubftz. 

CoNcaxBS  or  the  UNmco  States. 

House  or  Rkpresentatives. 
Washington,  DC  ,  August  3C,  1971. 
Mr    James   R,   Sckijisinger. 
Chairman.   Atomic  Energy   Commission. 
Washington.    DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  CHAtmtiAN:  I  have  read  with 
great  Interest  and  approval  the  newspaper 
accounts  that  quote  you  as  saying  that  the 
AEC  Intends  to  be  in  a  p>o8ltlon  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  concerns  of  environmental 
group>s  and  to  other  members  of  the  public. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
you  on  this  recognition  of  the  welfare  of 
the  public.  It  Is  a  refreshing  departure  from 
prior  AEC  attitudes  that  seemed  to  reflect 
primary  Interest  in  private  power  com- 
panies agreeing  to  build  nuclear  power 
plants  Yotir  personal  view  alscj  seems  to  In- 
dicate the  possibility  that  the  AEC  may  not 
always  be  correct,  that  ll.s  positlon.s  are  not 
sacrosanct  and  that  perhaps  we  who  have  had 
dealings  with  it  may  now  exp>ect  a  shade  less 
arrogance  from  some  of  its  personnel, 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  your  com- 
ment In  recognizing  the  Court  of  Apjjeals 
decision  that  the  new  regulations  make  the 
AEC  directly  responsible  for  evaluating  the 
total  environmental  impact  Including  ther- 
mal heat  effects  of  nuclear  power  plants 
It  would  be  my  hope,  and  I  am  sure  that  ot 
the  Governor  of  Kaitsas  and  others  con- 
cerned, that  this  concept  be  made  applicable 
to  the  atomic  waste  plant  in  Kansas.  The 
AEC's  Final   Environmental   Stuiement   gave 


scant  attention  to  the   thermal   heat  effects 
of  atomic  wastes  on  the  Kansas  euvirouineut. 
Sincerely. 

Joe   SKtJBrrz 


COMMUNITY  COULEGE  WEEK 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or     MABTI-AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 

Governor  Mandel  of  Maryland  has  pro- 
clainifd  thi.s  week  "'CommunUy  Collese 
Week"  111  recognition  of  tlie  service.s  pro- 
vided by  Maryland  s  community  colleges 

America  prides  herself  on  providing 
an  educational  opportunity  for  every- 
one, and  for  achieving  this  goal  these 
schools  are  a  great  a.sset  Gradtiate.s  of 
community  colleges  continue  their  ed- 
ucation in  4-year  colleges  or  technical 
schools,  serve  our  counli"y  In  the  mili- 
tary, or  are  employed  in  full-time  jobs 

The  three  community  colleges  in  my 
congressional  district.  Harford  Junior 
College,  Essex  CommunUy  College,  and 
Dundalk  Community  ColleRC.  also  serve 
as  centers  for  music,  art.  drama,  and  lec- 
tures on  a  wide  variety  of  issues 

Community  coUeties  pro\ide  a  stair- 
way of  opixirtunity  m  the  best  tradition 
of  the  Amencan  educational  system. 
They  deserve  the  highest  praise  and  our 
continued  suptxirt. 


SENATE— T/iwrWa^/,  October  28,  1971 


Tlie  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  wb-s 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore iMs.  Ellenoer  > . 


Ings  of  Wednesday.  October  27.  1971.  be 
dispea^ed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objiH-tion,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Cliaplaln,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L..  R,  Elson,  D  D  oflered  tiie  following 
prayer 

O  Thou  eternal  God  our  Father,  in 
whom  alone  we  can  find  our  strength  and 
hope,  inspire  us  each  new  day  with  a 
longing  to  lead  humanity  out  of  its  ioi- 
perfectiorLs  of  conduct  and  agony  of 
spint  into  the  .splendor  of  a  new  day 
Give  us  wisdom  to  ase  al!  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  resources  available  to  us 
as  we  strive  to  bring  to  fulfillment  a  social 
order  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  and 
peace.  We  pray  tliat  we  may  never  lose 
heart  or  lose  hope,  never  yield  to  doi4)t 
or  despair. 

"In  simple  trtLst  like  theirs  who  heard. 
Beside  the  Syrian  Sea. 
The  gracious  calling  of  the  [jord 
Let  u«,  nice  them,  without  a  word 
Rise  up  and  follow  Thee  " 

—Whittier. 

Hear  tis  in  the  name  of  Him  who  came 
to  set  men  free    Amen 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgima,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  committees  may  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered 


ORDER    FOR   ADJOURNMENT   TO 
10    AM     TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

TTie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pre«l- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 


VACATING  OF  ORDER  FOR  SENATOR 
NELSON  TO  SPEAK  TODAY 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that 
the  order  which  was  entered  Into  on  yes- 
terday for  the  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  today  be  vacated. 


A  PACHYDERM  ON  CAPITOL  HILL 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr,  President,  it  is 
planned,  on  the  third  day  of  November 
following  the  election — so  tliat  we  may 
avoid  any  partisan  imprint — that  Uie 
two  distinguished  Senators  from  Mary- 
land will  present,  for  temporary  use  and 
oc<-upation,  one  available  pachyderm, 
furnished,  I  believe,  without  charge- 
under  eleemosynary  inspiration — by  the 
Ringling  Brothers  Circus.  This  pachy- 
derm will  be  ridden  by  the  generally  In- 
experienced-ln-that-art  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  will,  however,  rise  to 
tlie  occasion  as  high  as  may  be  neces- 
sai-y  to  achieve  that  end 

The  whole  operation  is  known  as  Op- 
eration Pirate,  or  a  means  of  marking; 
with  suitable  ceremony  the  victory  of 
the  Plttsbtirgh  baseball  team  in  its 
aciiievement  of  the  worlds  champion- 
ship In  that  art. 

Since  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  have 
proved  themselves  superior  in  skill  in  the 
game  of  "rounders"  over  any  other  com- 
peting agency  or  assortment,  we  thought 
there  should  be  an  appropriate  celebra- 
tion. 

My  appreciation  is  extended  on  be- 
half of  my  Junior  colleague,  Mr.  Schwei- 
KKK,  and  myself  to  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Maryland  ^Mr.  Mathias 
and  Mr  Biall)  for  having  sprtmg  to  the 
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occasion  by  making  pas.sible  this  great 
national  event. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temfx»re  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
()eriod  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  each  Senator  being  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

Is  there  morning   biisiness? 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider a  noniination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  vmder  new   repoits. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Senate 
proceeded  to  tlie  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
under  new  reports,  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  TAX  COURT 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  A  GoCfe. 
of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  U.S 
Tax  Court  for  a  term  expirmg  15  years 
after  he  takes  office. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  resume  the  ct>nsideralion  of 
legislative  busmess, 

Ttie  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative busmess 


OPUDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TALMADGE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that,  oin 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the  rec- 
opiiition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  and  following  the  order 
previously  entered  for  the  recognition  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  .Mr  Uolei. 
the  distinpuLsiied  Senator  from  Georgia 
<Mr.  Talmadcei  be  rccogniised  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minuie.s. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  distinRUi.shed 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr,  Talmadge  ' 
tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  mornint!  business, 


not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mi .  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wUJ  call  the  roll. 

The  second  as-sistani  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  tlic 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectnan,  it  is  so  ordered. 


\ISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  GERMAN 
BUNDESTAG 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
very  great  privilege  to  introduce  to  the 
Senate  tlie  distinguished  Vic«  President 
ol  the  Bundestag  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
hc  of  Germany,  the  Honorable  Hermann 
Sf  hmitt-VockenhaiLsen, 

Representative  Schmitt-Vockenhau-sen 
i:.  in  this  country  representing  one  of 
our  great  and  friendly  partners  in  the 
pursuit  of  world  peace. 

It  IS  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
introduce  him  to  tiie  Senate  and  to  wel- 
come him  to  this  Chamber 

I  have  assured  the  Senator  that  I  hope 
\v:  understand.^  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow 
of  Members  to  and  from  the  Cliamber 
I  triLst  thai  he  will  have  an  opE>orturuly 
to  meet  a  number  of  Senators  if  he  wii: 
abide  by  the  somewhat  leisurely  pace  of 
our  earlier  proceedings  here,  as  we  will 
soon  be  much  busier 

I  am  \ery  much  pleased  now  to  intro- 
duce the  Honorable  Vice  President  of  tlie 
German  Bundestag. 

(Applause.  Senators  rising.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  SCOTT    Mr    President,  I  STiggest- 
thc  absence  of  a  quorum. 

'Hie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  lewLslative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roil, 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re'scinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr 
Allen'  Without  objection,  il  is  so 
ordered 


ALASKA  NATIVE  CLAIMS  SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1971— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 

on  the  hill  'S  35'  to  provide  for  settle- 
ment of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska 
Natives,  and  for  other  purposes,  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  between 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
obje<  tion,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


QUORLTM  CALL 


Mr  BYRD  df  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  order  for 
Uie  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  .i  i.-;  so  ordered 


REACTION  TO  RECENT  UNITED 
NATIONS  ACTION  ON  CHTNA 

Mr.  JAVrrs  Mr,  President.  I  had  in 
mind  making  some  remarks  this  morn- 
ing about  the  very  sensauonal  story  in 
this  morning's  paper  Even  'JiC  President 
of  the  United  States  i.";  ■angered"  at  the 
United  Nations,  as  depicted  by  hi.'; 
spokesman 

I  tMiik  tills  is  so  dangerous  a  point  of 
cur  national  Ufe  that  I  wisli  to  make 
some  observations  about  u  m  advance  of 
tlie  individual  amendments  to  whuch  we 
will  be  addressing  ourselves 

Mr  President  of  course.  I  am  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  Uie  decency  and 
bona  fides  of  what  our  country  tned  I.d 
do  about  Taiwan  and,  therefore,  appre- 
ciate the  depth  of  eraouon  which  is  going 
into  the  situation,  which  I  share;  but  I 
deeply  feel  that  we  are  about  to  take  on 
the  world,  and  this  is  a  situaUon  which  I 
do  not  think  tlie  American  pec^le  should 
undertake  without  at  least  understand- 
ing precisely  what  we  are  doing  Our 
desire  should  be  not  to  take  on  tlie  worlc. 
but  to  coopeiate  with  the  world — cer- 
tainly not  to  take  on  the  world  out  of 
petulance  or  resentment. 

Histon'.  in  my  judgment  will  ulu- 
mately  bring  Taiwan  as  a  separate  na- 
tion into  the  Umted  NaUons.  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  U:e  history  of  post-Worid 
War  n  rejieated,  with  a  great  efTort  to- 
ward internauonal  cooperation  and  in- 
ternational advice  dismantled  because 
we  get  "sore"  or  because  new  nation.^- 
with  new  represenUUves  in  internation- 
al diplomatu  bodies  exercise  such  bau 
taste  as  to  m;ike  mero  over  a  situation 
which  Is  construed  as  a  defeat  for  the 
IKilicy  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  very  susjerfiaal  con-sidera- 
tion";,  Mr  President,  especially  in  view 
of  Piesjdent  Nixon's  sutement  m  his 
own  repoit  of  February  25  1971,  aiid  I 
quote  jii^t  one  sentence  and  will  intro- 
duce many  more  into  the  RecoM): 

I'he  Uiuied  Nations  roie  in  (acUltating 
International  cooperation  has  taker,  on  a 
new  lmj>ortance 

Indeed  it  has  For  example,  if  we  get 
out  of  Vietnam  and  prisoners  are  left 
in  North  Vietnam  the  UN  vnll  be  a  ver> 
key  element  in  getting  tliose  pn.soners 
out.  President  Nixon  again  recogni2sed 
the  role  the  UJ*  has  played  in  this  area 
in  his  February  25.  1971.  report 

We  aie  toJd  that  amendments  will  be 
offered  to  gut  our  support  for  the  Umted 
Nations  to  show  our  disapproval  One 
such  amendment  would  cut  the  U.S 
funding  from  $130  to  $37  5  million  This 
would  be  a  very  superficial  way  and  a 
■^erA-  demeaning  way  for  our  gre<>.t  coun- 
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try  to  show  ita  disapproval.  If  anything, 
we  would  show  our  disapproval  best  by 
paying  our  installmenta,  but  insisting 
that  the  rule  book  be  obeyed  and  giving 
notice  that  we  will  Insist  that  the  United 
Nations  enforce  its  rules  about  those 
who  do  not  pay  their  assessments.  »nd 
so  forth,  and  take  whatever  action  we 
win  take  in  that  regard  a  year  later, 
rather  than  now. 

I  would  like  to  ask  those  who  would 
like  to  gut  the  funding  of  the  United 
Nations:  Are  you  against  the  UN  Chil- 
dren's Fund?  Are  you  against  the  work 
the  Pood  and  Agricultural  Organization 
is  doing?  Are  you  opposed  to  the  UN 
program  for  drug  abuse  control?  Are 
you  opposed  to  the  world  health  pro- 
grar-:»  Are  you  opposed  to  the  technical 
assistance  program?  Are  you  opposed  to 
the  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram? 

This  hardly  seems  the  role  of  a  great 
power  There  are  inflnitt-ly  stronger  »nd 
better  instruments  to  fashion  In  order 
to  do  what  we  think  ought  to  be  tlone 
about  the  United  Nations  than  superfi- 
cial and  rather  commoi^place  reacUon.s 
of  cutting  the  appropriations  to  show 
our  displeasure  If  we  engage  in  meat- 
ax  fund-cutting  here  we  will  be  weak- 
ening our  position  rather  than  strcngth- 
e  mg  It 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  has  expired 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanlmoiLs  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  traI^■<action  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  and  I  ask  that  I  be 
recognized  so  that  I  may  yield  my  time 
to  the  able  Senat.or  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '.Vitbout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  JAVIT8  Mr,  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much.  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate his  courtesy 

Mr  President,  if  we  do  engage  in 
meat-ax  cutting  of  installments  in  vari- 
ous areas  due  to  the  United  Nations,  we 

"I  Le  weakening!  our  own  position  In  the 
world  rather  than  strengthening  it.  We 
will  be  weakening  our  owii  pasltion  in  the 
tition  ather  than  out  of  a  sense  of  deep 
statesmanship 

I  think  it  Is  a  fair  point  to  make  that 
if  the  tiireats  had  not  been  made  in  ad- 
vance that  UN  funding  would  be  cut  off 
if  the  China  situation  did  not  go  the  way 
we  wanted,  we  might  have  had  some 
votes  which  we  did  not  have  What  is 
more  elementary',  with  a  person  or  a  na- 
tion, than  to  .say.  ■'You  can  t  make  rne  do 
that  If  I  want  to  do  it,  I  will,  but  you 
cant  make  me  do  it  by  threatening  me." 

So  we  are  in  grave  danger  The  whole 
world  is  trying  to  read  the  .signs,  far  be- 
yond the  superficiality  of  delegates  who 
applauded  and  danced  in  the  aisles  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  In  the  world 
are  trying  to  read  the  auguries  Are  we 
going  to  go  isolationist  or  continue  In 
world  cooperation'  If  we  go  Into  iaola- 
tionism,  then  we  are  in  trouble  as  far  as 
totalitarian  dangers  and  economlr  dan- 
gers are  concerned  11  we  keep  our  cool" 
and  contmue  to  cooperate  in  world  af- 
fairs, there  \^  probably  no  more  hopeful 
time  that  we  can  have  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. It  ifi  in  that  sen.se  In  which  we  can 


show  the  balance  and  maturity  of  the 
American  people. 

As  has  been  our  history  in  the  past,  I 
hope  that  balance  and  maturity  will  be 
reflected  here  and  that  we  will  stand 
again.'-t  the  superficialities  and  quick  re- 
actions which  can  only  get  us  and  the 
world  into  grave  trouble.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  complete  text  of 
the  Presidents  foreign  policy  report  of 
February  25.  1971.  entitled  "US.  Foreign 
Policy  for  the  1970s.  Building  for  Peace." 
as  it  relates  to  the  United  Nations  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia again  for  his  courtesy 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  UNiTia)  Nation.s 

Address  to  tiie  United  NatlonB  General  As- 
sembly. October  23.  1970;  "Aa  tiie  United 
Nations  begins  its  next  quarter  century,  it 
does  SC'  richer  In  the  experience  and  sobered 
in  Its  understanding  of  what  it  can  do  and 
what  It  cannot;  what  should  t>e  expected  and 
wiiat  Fhovild  not. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  25th  Anniversary,  the 
United  States  will  go  llie  extra  mile  In  deling 
our  part  toward  making  tlie  UN  succeed.  We 
look  forward  to  wi>rkliiK  together  with  all 
nations  represented  here  In  going  beyond 
the  mere  containment  of  crises  to  building 
a  .structure  of  peace  that  promotes  Justice 
as  well  as  a.ssurlng  stability  and  that  will 
last  tiecause  all  have  a  st^lte  In  Its  lasting." 

Internalinnal  c<xii>eratlnn  has  always  been 
both  a  hiniiai\  dream  and  a  human  necessity. 
Tins  l(  more  true  in  our  time  than  It  has  ever 
been  before. 

Thf  dream  Is  Important  Mankind  aspires 
to  la-Ting  peace,  and  since  its  founding 
twentv-flve  years  ago.  the  United  Nations  has 
symbolized  this  profound  wish  But  while  the 
roftJl7Atloi»  of  the  dream  remains  elusive,  the 
nece».sity  of  International  cooperation  for 
other  purpose."!  has  become  Imperative  Por 
the  march  of  technology  has  pressed  upon 
the  world  and  Increasing  number  of  exigent 
problems  which  can  only  be  solved  by  col- 
laiKiratloii  among  governments  A.s  a  result, 
the  United  Nations'  role  In  facilitating  Inter- 
uatloi^l  cooperation  has  taken  on  a  new 
Importance 

THE    PHISEHVATION    OT    PEACT 

The  major  task  for  the  world  community 
is,  of  course,  the  preservation  of  peace.  The 
need  for  an  Instrument  which  could  further 
this  purpose  was  the  prime  motivation  be- 
hind the  founding  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  UN's  ability  to  fill  this  role,  however.  Is 
dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  on  co- 
operation among  the  major  powers;  and  a 
somber  fact  of  recent  history  is  the  failure 
of  the  victorious  allies  of  World  War  II  to 
maintain  their  cooperation  This  being  true, 
a  crucial  development  would  l)e  Joint  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  of  a  common  Interest  In  strengthen- 
ing the  UN's  peacekeeping  capacities  On 
CXrtober  23,  before  many  of  the  world's  Chlefa 
of  State  and  Heads  of  Government  assem- 
bled at  the  UN  I  called  on  the  USSR  to  put 
our  relations  "on  a  basis  consistent  with  the 
asplra'-lons  of  mankind"  and  to  Join  with  u» 
In  developing  "practical  means  that  will  en- 
able t.'ie  United  Nations  to  move  decisively  to 
keep  the  peace" 

Even  If  UN  peacekeeping  eflforts  canntrt  be 
perfected  In  the  world  a«  it  Is,  they  can  cer- 
tainly be  Improved  Peacekeeping  In  the  past 
hHs  depended  esseullally  on  Improvisation. 
There  were,  and  are.  no  general  understand- 
ings on  how  these  operations  are  to  be  di- 
rected or  financed  One  result  has  been  that 
the  UN  h.vs  develojjed  a  large  fln.incial  deficit 
as  .some  countries  have  refused  to  pay  th«ir 
sii.u'e. 


We  believe  that  a  major  effort  should  be 
made  to  reach  an  agreement  on  reliable 
ground  rules  for  peacekeeping  operations. 
Discussions  are  going  forward  directly  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  a  special  UN  Com- 
mittee on  this  subject  One  major  Issue  is 
the  degree  of  latitude  which  the  Secret«ry 
General  would  have  in  conducting  day-to- 
day operatioiis.  once  the  Security  Council  has 
authorized  an  undertaking  We  t>elieve  he 
needs  adequate  authority  to  manage  peace- 
keeping or>eratlons  under  the  br<»d  pollitcal 
supervision  of  the  Council  While  these  prob- 
lems have  been  difficult,  discussions  are  con- 
tinuing. 

THE     NEED     roR     RESTRAI.VT 

Because  the  stresses  of  the  Cold  War  have 
limited  the  ability  of  the  Security  Council 
to  play  an  energetic  role  in  alleviating  po- 
litical crlse.s  and  preserving  the  peace,  much 
of  the  political  agenda  at  the  UN  has  flowed 
toward  the  General  As.sembly  But  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Assembly  have  shortcomings  re- 
lated to  the  strains  of  a  rapid  growth  In 
membership  and  demands  for  actions  l>eyond 
the   capacities   of   the   United   Nations. 

States  have  traditionally  addressed  their 
foreign  policies  to  problems  affecting  their 
own  concept  of  their  national  Interests.  Na- 
tional policies  were  sustained  and  to  some 
extent  defined  and  limited,  by  the  resources 
which  states  were  willing  and  able  to  com- 
mit. With  all  Its  faults,  this  process  imposed 
a  degree  of  discipline  and  realism  upon  for- 
eign policy  goals. 

At  the  UN  this  pattern  ha.s  been  modified 
Many  states  find  themselves  Involved  In  po- 
litical problems  In  which  their  own  interests 
are  very  often  not  Importantly  engaged  and 
their  ability  to  obtain  information  Is  limited. 
Without  self-dlsclpline,  this  can  easily  lead 
the  organization  to  adopt  positions  which 
cannot  command  the  resources  or  the  sup- 
port required  for  attainment. 

There  are.  of  course,  advantages  In  de- 
tAchment.  In  having  problems  considered  by 
a  community  as  a  whole  rather  than  by  the 
partle.s  directly  Involved  But  for  this  advan- 
tage to  lie  maximized,  more  self-restraint  U 
needed  on  the  part  of  member  states  UN 
members  contribute  best  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  when  they  examine  Issues  on  their 
merits  Instead  of  voting  as  bloca  aloitg  geo- 
graphical or  Ideological  lines.  And  It  should 
be  rememt>ered  that  problems  cannot  always 
be  solved  by  the  simple  formula  of  chooelng 
the  middle  ground  between  conflicting 
claims  To  assume  that  Justice  Is  necessarily 
a  middle  p>olnt  Is  to  encourage  adversaries  to 
move  toward  extremes. 

The  UN  does  In  fact  mirror  much  of  the 
world  s  .social  turmoil,  national  conflicts,  and 
Ideological  differences.  It  has  to  Its  credit 
substantial  accompU.shments  In  peacekeep- 
ing. In  .social  and  economic  betterment,  and 
In  drafting  principles  of  International  law  It 
will  be  strengthened  to  the  extent  that  its 
members  foreswear  uureallsllc  rhetoric  and 
concentrate  on  using  the  UN  constructively 
to  settle  rather  than  publicize  disputes  The 
UN  mtist  not  become  the  fnrum  where  differ- 
ences are  exacerbated  by  Intemperate  ad- 
vocacy. 

HUMAN    BETTERMENT 

Another  major  function  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  to  promote  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment Its  bask-  Instrument  for  this  pur- 
pose— the  UN  Development  Program — has 
achieved  a  b.k:k1  record  In  providing  technical 
experu  and  technical  training  tx>  the  under- 
developed countries,  and  In  helping  them 
survey  the  Investment  potential  of  their  nat- 
ural resources 

However,  the  Program  has  encountered  two 
basic  problems  First.  Its  resources  fall  short 
of  the  Job  to  be  done  Second,  even  at  iw  pres- 
ent level  of  operations.  Its  capacity  to  operate 
emclently  Is  strained  to  the  utmoet  It  needs 
to  adopt  Improved  managerial  practices 

Dnrltig  the  past  year,  two  artlons  in  the 
UN  set  the  stage  for  remedying  these  Inade- 
quacies: 
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In  October,  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
the  strategy  for  the  Second  Development  Dec- 
ade, which  began  In  January.  1971.  The  strat- 
egy set  goals,  the  basic  one  being  an  average 
growth  rate  of  6 '7  In  developing  countrlee. 
and  an  action  program  covering  the  spectrum 
of  economic  and  social  development.  An  Im- 
piortant  element  was  the  affirmation  by  de- 
veloped countries.  Including  the  United 
States,  of  efforts  to  achieve  an  aid  target  of 
the  transfer  of  resources,  government  and 
private,  equal  to  one  percent  of  Gross  Na- 
tional Product. 

In  Deoetnber.  the  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved a  series  of  steps  to  Improve  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  UN  development  system  to 
handle  larger  resources  effectively.  These  re- 
forms should  ensure  much  tighter  coordina- 
tion within  each  recipient  country  of  tlie 
activities  of  the  various  UN  agencies 

These  recommended  reforms  are  most  en- 
couraging We  look  forward  to  their  rapid 
and  effective  Implementation,  which  we  view 
as  a  concrete  test  of  the  ability  of  the  UN 
family  of  organizations  to  mold  Itself  Into 
a  more  effective  instrument  Precisely  because 
we  attach  great  Importance  to  the  UN's  role 
in  development,  we  Intend  to  apply  high 
standards  In  Judging  Ita  performance  The 
work  of  the  United  Nations  and  Its  special- 
ized agencies  is  too  vital  to  permit  good  In- 
tentions  to  subsrtltute   for   accomplishment. 

THE   NATTJHE   Or  OUR   PARTICIPATION 

We  Intend  to  view  the  UN  realistically,  to 
face  clearly  what  It  can  and  cannot  do.  and 
to  encourage  Its  fullest  employment  on  thoee 
problems  of  the  world  to  »'hlch  it  can  effec- 
tively contribute  It  would  be  unrealistic  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  is 
not  functioning  ae  effectively  as  it  might.  But 
It  would  be  equally  unrealistic  to  view  that 
situation  as  acceptable.  For  the  United  States 
has  a  transcendent  Interest  In  a  more  effec- 
tive United  Nations. 

Sueceas  breeds  succe.ss  If  international  co- 
operation succeeds  In  prtxluclng  creative 
solutions  to  sonae  of  the  world's  pressing 
needs,  the  fabric  of  that  coo|>eratlon  will 
itself  be  greatly  strengthened  This  could 
have  long-term  effects  beyond  the  solution 
of  Individual  problems  Por  it  covild  bring 
closer  that  lasting  and  general  peace  which 
has  so  far  eluded  our  grasp. 

We  recognize  that  the  nature  of  our  own 
participation  in  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
family  of  organizations  is  a  central  element 
in  their  health  and  effectiveness  In  the  past, 
particularly  In  the  specialized  agencies,  our 
financial  contributions  have  been  too  large 
a  part  of  our  total  contribution.  We  Intend 
to  participate  more  fully  In  the  future.  We 
will  urge  that  the  utility  of  international  ac- 
tivities be  Judged  by  the  good  that  comes  out 
of  them  rather  than  the  good  intentions  Uiat 
go  Into  them. 

We  look  forward  to  the  repKjrt  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Obeervance  of  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  UN  This 
group  of  distinguished  American  citizens  has, 
since  last  July,  been  studying  means  to  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  to  improve  US  partlcipalion 
therein.  The  fruit  of  Ihelr  deliberation*  will 
receive  the  most  serious  study  by  my  Ad- 
ministration. 

GLOBAL    CHALLENGES 

The  United  Nations  was,  and  Is,  a  child  of 
the  mld-Twentleth  Century.  It  stemmed  from 
the  perception  that  modern  problems  re- 
quired a  new  pattern  of  Interchange  to  sup- 
plement the  older  processes  of  diplomacy 
Human  Institutions  evolve  in  response  to  felt 
needs,  and  some  of  our  most  serious  inter- 
national needs  have  only  recently  become 
evident  For  mankind  now  shares  a  niunber 
of  new  and  urgent  problems,  which  stem  from 
the  contrast  between  man's  progress  In  the 
technological  arts  and  his  shortcomings  In 
achieving  a  stable  organization  for  interna- 
tional   cooperation.    The    world    has    grown 


small,  and  we  live  increasingly  In  what  has 
been  described  as  a  "global  village" 

The  world  now  has  community  problems 
such  as  the  population  explosion,  the  uses  of 
the  oceans  and  seabeds.  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  natural  environment,  control  of  drug 
abuse,  deterrence  of  airplane  hijackings,  and 
cooperation  In  the  use  of  outer  space. 

In  last  year's  report,  and  In  my  two 
speeches  to  the  General  Assembly.  I  sug- 
gested these  problems  as  appropriate  for  UN 
attention.  The  UN  has  made  useful  begin- 
nings on  most  of  them,  and  marked  progress 
on  some  These  developments  are  discussed  in 
the  following  section  of  this  report,  along 
with  the  measures  taken  outside  the  UN 
These  global  problems  are  not.  of  course,  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  UN.  but  It  Is  unique- 
ly qualified  to  focus  the  energies  and  atten- 
tion of  the   world  on  them. 

I  want  to  take  particular  note  of  one  In- 
.<;tance  In  which  the  UN  did  precisely  that  In 
1970.  and  on  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  the  American  people.  In  October,  I  asked 
the  General  Assembly  to  express  "the  world 
interest  "  In  the  human  rights  of  prisoners 
of  war  I  urge  the  Assembly  to  press  all  ad- 
versaries in  the  'Vietnam  conflict,  and  all 
other  conflicts,  to  honor  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention In  December,  the  General  Assembly 
pas-sed  a  resolution  that  fully  met  that  re- 
quest This  did  not.  of  course,  effect  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  now  In  North  Viet- 
nam's hands,  but  It  does  bring  to  Dear  on 
North  Vietnam  the  full  weight  of  world  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  decent  treatment  of  those 
prisoners.  And  the  UN  Resolution  specifically 
called  for  the  repatriation  of  seriously  HI  or 
wotmded  prisoners  and  of  all  prisoners  who 
have  endured  a  long  period  of  captivity.  The 
.American  people,  I  am  .sure  share  my  gratl- 
t  ide  to  the  eleven  states  who  stood  with  us 
in  sponsoring  this  resolution,  and  the  flfty- 
flve  otliers  whose  support  led  to  Its  passage. 

THE  ruTUax 

In  the  1970s,  the  United  Nations  laces  Ixilh 
a  challenge  and  an  opportunity.  For  the 
member  states  there  Is  a  challenge  to  prove 
themselves  capable  of  using  the  UN  fmme- 
work  to  meet  the  common  needs  of  the  Inter- 
national community.  For  the  UN  Itself,  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  mold  Itself  Into  the  effi- 
cient instrument  for  International  coopera- 
tion which  the  times  require. 

The  United  States  will  try  to  meet  the 
challenge,  and  to  help  the  UN  seize  Its 
opportunity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Report  or  District  or  CoLtrvaiA  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Aoenct 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 
Washington,  DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Agency,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1070  (irtth  an  aooom- 
panylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted ; 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY,  from  the  Oommlttee  on 
Public  Worlts,  with  amendments. 

S.  1337.  A  bin  to  provide  FederaJ  financial 
assistance  for  the  reconstructjon  or  repair 
of  private  nonprofit  medical  care  facilities 
which  are  iamaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major 
disaster  (Rept.  No   93-411). 

By  Mr  GRAVEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

S  1736  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1969.  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
financing  the  acquisition,  construction,  al- 
teration, maintenance,  operatior..  and  pro- 
tection of  public  buildings,  and  for  other 
purposes   iRept    No    92-4121. 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment ; 

S  976  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Nauonal  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  In  order 
to  promote  competition  among  motor  vehicle 
manufacturers  in  the  design  and  production 
of  safe  motor  vehlclec  having  greater  resist- 
ance to  damage,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-413). 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1971— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— 
SUPPLEMENTAL  \^EWS  (S.  REPT. 
NO    92-414) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President  ear- 
lier today  Senators  Muskiz.  Baker.  Bayh, 
Bentsen.  Boccs.  Buckley.  Cooper.  Dole. 
Eacleton,    Jordan    of    North    Carolina. 

MONTOYA.    SlArrORD.    TUNNKY.    WEICKIB, 

and  I  introduced  a  biU  tS.  2770 1  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  I  submit  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  on  that  bill,  to- 
gether with  supplemental  views. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  cai  Public  Works 
be  allowed  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
the  balance  of  the  report^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Gravel  1.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted ; 

By   Mr    EASTLAND    from  the  Committee 

on   the  Judiciary: 

William  C  Stuart,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Iowa;  and 

Earl  K.  O'Connor  of  Kansas,  to  be  a  UjS. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  tune 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina : 
S.  3763.   A   bUl    to   proiilbit   dlscrunlnation 
against  the  Lumbee  Indians  of  North  Caro- 
lina   Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

By   Mr.   M066    (for   himself   and    Mr. 

Setin,    Mr.    OsAVXi^    Mr.    Habt.    Mr. 

McOkb.   Mr.    McrcaLF,    Mr.   Muskix. 

and  Mr.  NiLaoii): 

S  3764.  A  bUl   to  autborlM  the  Secretary 

of    the   Interior    to   estabUsh    programs   and 
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regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  flsSiery 
resourcoe  of  tbe  United  Htates,  Including  the 
freshwater  and  marine  Osb  cultural  ladua- 
tries.  against  the  dls«emln»tlon  of  serious 
diseases  of  fl&h  and  Bhellflsh  Referred  to  tbe 
C  mmittee  on  Conuneroe. 

By  Mr  MA0>rU80N  (for  hlniself  and 
Mr  P*SToiiEi 
8.  2765  A  bill  to  •roend  section  396  of  the 
Communlc«tlons  Act  of  1934  In  order  to  ex- 
tend for  one  year  the  a\Uh  irl74itli  n  for  the 
Corpomtlon  for  Pxibllc  Broadcasting.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

By  Mr  TOWER 
8.  2766  A  bill  t<)  pn>vlde  that  certaia  ex- 
cels, ao<^umiilRtc<l  ariFuial  leave  ■•t  a  Federal 
employee  shall  be  coruldered  as  sick  iMive 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Servic- 

By  Mr  THURMOND 
8.  2787  A  bill  U)  amend  chapter  67  (re- 
lating to  retired  pay  for  non-regular  serrlcei 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  U)  authorli-o 
payment  of  retired  pay  actvianlv  oompuLert 
to  persons,  otherwise  eligible,  ai  age  50.  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  ■'Vrmed  .Services 

By  Mr  HUMPHREY; 
3.  2768.  A  bin  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  provide  each  taxpayer  with 
an  analysis  of  the  proportionate  dcdlar 
amounts  of  h'.s  tax  payment  whtoh  were 
spent  by  the  Federal  Oovernment.  during  the 
latest  Oacal  year  for  which  data  Li>  available, 
for  certain  Items.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Penance 

By  Mr  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2769.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  functions 
of  the  Pa-ssport  Office  to  a  new  agency  of 
the  Department  of  State  to  be  known  as  the 
"United  States  Passport  Service  "  t<i  estab- 
lish a  Passport  Service  Pimd  t<i  finance  the 
operations  of  the  US  Passport  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  FV^relgn  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  hlm.self.  Mr 
Randolph.  Mr  Bake*  Mr  Bath.  Mr 
BENTsrN,  Mr  Boccs.  Mr  Bccki.iy. 
Mr  Coopni.  Mr  Dolk,  Mr  Eaclbton. 
Mr    Jordan    of   North    Carolina.    Mr 

MOI<TOTA.  Mr    STAfTORD.  Mr.  TUNNKY. 

and  Mr.  Wki<  kebi 
8    2770.  A  nn  to  amend  tbe  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act    Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 


STATEMENTS     ON      INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Caro- 
lina; 

S.  2763  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Lumbee  Indians  of 
North  Carolina  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  rn.sular  Affairs. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
President.  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation to  prohibit  discrimination 
against  the  Lumbee  Indians  of  North 
Carolina. 

My  bill  would  establish  as  a  matter 
of  law  that  these  people,  who  possess  a 
heritage  a.s  proud  and  long  as  any  in  our 
country,  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights, 
privileges  and  benefits  accorded  other 
Indians  not  living  on  reservations. 

The  .^tory  of  the  Lumbee  Indians  is 
eloquent  and  moving,  tragic  and  inspir- 
ing Though  they  have  sufTered  much 
throughout  the  years,  that  suffering  has 
not  diminished  to  any  degree  the  spirit 
of  pride,  integrity,  honor  and  kindness 
wliich  has  marked  them  as  a  people  from 
the  beginning  and  which  remains  the 
strength  that  Is  today  their  bond. 

It  is  widely  held  that  the  Lumbee  In- 
dians are  descendants  of  members  of  Sir 
Walter    Raleigh's    famed    Lost    Colony 


who  It  is  thought  went  to  live  with 
friendly  Indians,  known  then  as  Croatan 
for  th.e  village  and  Island  on  which  they 
lived  in  the  late  1500s. 

They  later  moved  to  settle  near  the 
Lumber  River  In  the  interior  of  the 
State  in  what  is  now  principally  Robe- 
son County,  an  area  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "a  unique  composite  of 
marshy  lowlands  and  rich  tobacco  fleld.s 
where  the  majority  of  Lumbees  have 
lived  for  nearly  400  years."  They  own 
their  lands,  for  the  most  part,  and  it  is 
possible  to  ride  for  many  miles  without 
ever  losing  sight  of  Indian-owned  farms 

It  was  in  1956  that  Congres,s  officially 
recognized  them  as  the  Lumbee  Indians, 
5  years  after  tliey  had  vote<l  overwhelm- 
ingly to  adopt  that  name.  Thai  law  con- 
tains a  sentence,  wliich  my  biil  proposes 
to  repeal,  that  denies  them  the  same 
riiihts.  privileges  and  benefits  accorded 
other  Indians  bocaase  of  their  .-status  a.s 
Indian.s  They  have  lived  with  this  un- 
necessary and  unwarranted  di.scrimtna- 
tlon  for  15  years,  and  I  believe  it  is  time 
the  Congn'sR  corrected  the  situation. 

Since  1960  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies  have  n^iened  their  protnams  and 
services  to  all  American  Indians.  This 
bill  would  assure  that  Lumbee  Indians 
be  treated  as  other  Indian  grour>s  and 
would  enable  tliem  to  have  full  access 
to  all  P'ederal  programs  and  services 
except  tliose  administered  for  reserva- 
tion Indians  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

There  are  some  40.000  Lumbees  living 
in  Robeson  County  The  hub  of  business 
and  .social  activities  for  them  i.s  the  town 
of  Pembroke  It  is  al.so  the  home  orf  Pem- 
broke State  University,  a  college  origi- 
nally founded  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  Lumbee  Indians,  but  now 
open  to  all  races 

The  Lumbee  Indians  represent  one  of 
the  most  progressive  Indian  trlties  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  am  pleased  and 
honored  to  Introduce  this  bill  in  their  be- 
half I  hope  all  Senatcjrs  will  carefully 
consider  its  merits  and  join  me  In  sup- 
porting the  proposal. 


By  Mr  MOSS  *  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ervin.  Mr  Gravel.  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr  McOef,  Mr  Metcalf.  Mr. 
McsKiE.  and  Mr  Nei,son>  : 

S.  2764  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  establish  pro- 
grams and  regulations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fishery  resources  of  the  United 
States  including  the  freshwater  and 
marine  fish  culture  Industries  against 
the  di.sserninatlon  of  serious  diseases  of 
fish  and  shellfish.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President  there  has 
long  been  a  growing  concern  in  the 
Uniteci  States  about  the  threat  of  srri- 
otis  communicable  disease  in  the  fresh 
water  and  marine  cultural  industries 
WlUrling  di.sease — so  called  because  of 
the  circling  motion  It  Induces  in  fish — is 
a  major  problem,  but  there  are  a  num- 
Ijer  of  other  parasitic  and  viral  infec- 
tions which  should  be  monitored  and 
controlled  to  prevent  situations  of  an 
epidemic  nature. 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  problem 
wluch  once  faced  the  livestock  and  poul- 
try industries  and  which  through  proper 


Federal  legislation  was  long  ago  brought 
imder  control.  It  Is  time  to  give  the 
same  sort  of  protection  to  our  fish  and 
shell  fish  industry.  Our  fresh  water  and 
maruie  resources  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly important  in  the  overall  protein 
needs  of  mankind  and  well  coordinated 
fish  di.sease  control  efforts  are  long  over- 
due 

In  Uie  91st  Congress  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  to  establish  programs  to  regulate 
and  protect  the  fishery  resources  of  the 
United  States,  and  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
Some  problems  arose,  and  the  bill  was 
not  reported  A  new  bill  has  been  drafted 
which  -satisfies  as  far  as  possible  the  ma- 
jor objections  which  were  raised,  and 
I  am  today  mtrtxlucing  the  revised  ver- 
sion for  mysell  and  Senator  Ervin  Sen- 
ator Gravel.  Senator  Hart.  Senator  Mc- 
Gee.  Senator  Metcalf,  Senator  Muskie. 
and  Senator  Nelson. 

I  shall  a-sk  for  early  hearings.  The 
problenLs  Uie  biil  attacks  arc  not  peculiar 
I/O  the  Uruted  States  but  were  cited  in 
September  as  a  ma.)or  problem  in  other 
countries  by  tlie  Pood  and  Agricultural 
Organization  of  tlie  United  Nations  I 
sincerely  hoiie  that  action  can  be  taken 
in  this  Congress  on  this  bill. 


By  Mr    THURMCJND: 

S.  2767.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67 
<  rtlaling  to  retired  pay  for  nonregulai 
service)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  payment  of  retired  pay  ac- 
luarily  computed  to  persons,  otherwise 
eligible,  at  age  50.  and  for  other  purposes 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  title  III  retire- 
ment at  age  60  for  guardsmen  and  re- 
servists has  not  proven  to  L>e  au  elfectivf 
retention  Incentive.  This  is  .significantly 
true  among  enlisted  personnel  where  re- 
tention is  most  critical.  If  this  trend  is 
not  reversed,  it  will  never  l>e  pwssible  to 
retain  effective  Reserve  forces  under  a 
volunteer  concept  without  a  draft  I  pro- 
pose to  help  reverse  this  trend  and  cre- 
ate a  «realer  incentive  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel to  remain  active  in  the  Reserve 
components  by  authorizing  eligible  per- 
sonnel to  elect  retirement  after  age  50 
The  great  majority  of  personnel  cur- 
rently drawing  retired  pay  under  title 
III  are  offlcera,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  these  officers  would  have  served 
20  or  more  years  even  without  retirement 
benefits 

As  currently  structured,  retirement 
represents  a  sub.stantlal  added  cost  with 
out  meeting  the  full  potential  return  in 
the  way  of  increased  retention.  It  does, 
however,  provide  retired  pay  starting  at 
age  60  for  those  indivlduais  who  have 
served  their  country  for  20  or  more  years, 
even  though  all  requirements  have  been 
met  at  an  earlier  age.  It  also  provides 
protection  for  their  survivors,  but  not 
until  receipt  of  the  first  retirement  pay 
check,  if  the  eligible  recipient  reaches 
age  60. 

In  searching  for  ways  to  reduce  the  de- 
pendency of  the  Guard  and  Reserves  on 
the  draft,  it  is  appropriate  to  first  look 
at  ways  for  enhancing  current  benefits 
and  incentives  to  make  them  more  effec- 
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live  in  recruiting  and  retention  In  this 
regard,  the  Department  of  Defense  Five 
Percent  Reserve  Survey  of  1969  indicated 
a  surprising  potential  In  earlier  age  re- 
tirement for  increasing  recruitment  and 
retention  in  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves. 

For  example,  only  5.2  percent  of  the 
Arnvv  Guardsmen  in  Grade  E-1  and  E-2 
who  were  surveyed  said  that  they  would 
reenli.st  in  the  Guard  after  completing 
their  6  years  of  obligated  military  service 
without  additional  incentives.  However. 
28.8  percent  of  this  same  group  indi- 
cated that  they  would  reenlist  in  the 
Guard  if  retirement  were  to  be  granted 
at  age  50  While  these  individuals  may 
change  their  mind  by  the  time  they  have 
served  a  full  6  years,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  surprisingly  high  percentage  of 
these  young  men  were  interested  in  re- 
tirement benefits  right  from  the  start  of 
their  military  careers  As  long  as  there  Ls 
pressure  by  the  draft,  the  percentage  in- 
terested in  earlier  retirement  benefits 
should  be  even  higher.  Tliis  interest 
could  mean  that  earlier  age  retirement 
would  provide  an  excellent  "door  opener" 
for  Guard  and  Reserve  recruiting  cam- 
paigns. 

This  same  survey  showed  that  only  7  8 
percent  of  the  enlisted  Guardsmen  polled, 
who  were  in  their  last — sixth — year  of 
obligated  service,  planned  on  reenlisting 
However,  with  an  earlier  age  retirement 
plan,  22  9  percent  of  these  .same  penson- 
nel  indicated  they  would  reenlist.  Ob- 
viously, if  an  earlier  age  retirement  plan 
alone  would  increase  retention  by  nearly 
300  percent,  it  would  provide  a  major  in- 
centive for  attracting  combat  veterans 
separating  from  active  ser\nce  and  for  re- 
taining Guard.smen  who  have  already 
completed  6  years  of  .service  Such  re- 
tention would  represent  a  major  saving  in 
tax  dollars  required  to  train  new  recruits, 
and  would  represent  an  invaluable  in- 
crease of  experienced  personnel  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserves  who  would  material- 
ly increase  unit  combat  readiness. 

Mr.  President,  most  importantly,  it  is 
possible  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
an  earlier  age  retirement  as  a  recruit- 
ment and  retention  incentive  without 
significantly  increasing  tlie  cast  of  this 
program.  This  is  possible  by  basing  ear- 
lier age  retirement  on  an  actuarial  plan 
depending  upon  the  individuals  age  at 
the  time  he  elects  to  take  his  retire- 
ment. Under  an  actuarial  plan  these  in- 
dividuals electing  to  start  their  retire- 
ment earlier  would  draw  proportionately 
less  per  month. 

For  most  Guardsmen  and  Reservists, 
the  option  of  taking  their  retirement  at 
age  50  or  after  compleilon  of  20  years  of 
creditable  service  would  be  much  more 
attractive  than  retirement  at  age  60.  Age 
60  does  not  represent  a  realistic  incentive 
for  today's  youth.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
consistent  with  active  service  20-  and 
30-year  retirement  programs. 

Currently,  most  Guardsmen  and  Re- 
servists who  are  required  to  retire  be- 
cause of  years  of  service  must  sufler  a 
loss  in  income  corresponding  to  their 
Guard  or  Reserve  pay.  There  is  no  op- 
portunity to  recover  any  part  of  this 
last  income  through  severence  pay  or 
through  retired  pmy  until  age  60  Many 
Guard.smen  and  Reservists  would  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  arrange  their  re- 


tired service  pay  so  as  to  commence  at 
the  time  of  their  retirement  from  their 
primary  civilian  employment.  Such  a 
combination  of  retirement  pay  would 
provide  added  income  at  just  the  time 
when  it  is  needed  most.  All  of  the.se 
options  could  be  made  possible  imder  a 
revised  earUer  age  retirement  program 

One  question  concerning  earUer  age 
retirement  is  that  it  might  increase 
turnover  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve  by 
enticing  personnel  to  retire  early  so  as 
to  qualify  for  retired  pay.  While  little 
factual  data  has  been  gathered  which 
either  refutes  or  confirms  this  possibility. 
It  is  doubtful  that  there  would  be  much 
of  an  increase  in  early  retirements  re- 
Rultinp  from  earlier  age  retirement.  This 
judgment  is  based  primarily  on  experi- 
ence with  senior  personnel  who  are 
forced  out  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  by 
provisions  of  the  Reserve  OfBcers  Per- 
sonnel Act — ROPA.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  any  added  early  retire- 
ments resulting  from  earlier  age  retire- 
ment pay  would  have  offsettmg  value  in 
that  they  woiild  tend  to  stimulate  pro- 
motions in  the  higher  grades  thus  al- 
leviating a  current  .serious  problem  in 
selected  Reserve  units. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  enhanc- 
ing recriutment  and  retention,  earlier 
age  retirement  would  pronde  the  indi- 
vidual with  a  means  for  closing  the  gap 
in  protection  for  his  survivors  by  reduc- 
ing the  period  'between  20  qualifying 
years  for  retirement  and  the  time  at 
whicli  he  receives  his  first  retirement  pay 
check  This  added  survivors  protection 
should  be  of  great  significance  in  gaining 
support  for  continued  military  careers 
from  the  wives  of  Guardsmen  and 
Resci-vists. 

Th3  pay  increases  for  personnel  in 
their  initial  years  of  military  ser\-ice  al- 
ready provided  by  the  Congress  will  help 
attract  new  nonprior  service  personnel. 
A  reenllstment  bonus  covering  up  to  the 
10th  or  12th  years  of  service  would  pro- 
vide a  strong  motivation  for  retention 
during  the  first  half  of  a  member's 
service 

Mr.  President.  I  previously  introduced 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  objective. 
This  legislation,  S.  1470.  is  being  favor- 
ably considered  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  additional  Incentive  of  early 
age  retirement,  which  supplements 
S.  1470,  could  provide  much  greater  moti- 
vation for  retaining  membei-s  during  the 
last  half  of  their  career. 

In  conclusion,  my  proposal  for  an 
earlier  retirement  program  for  the  Re- 
serve components  can  be  provided  with- 
out significant  cost  Increases.  It  offers  a 
greater  opportunity  to  enhance  the  at- 
tractiveness of  service  to  our  country  and 
greatly  strengthens  our  defense  ixjsture. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  lost  by  passage  of 
this  legislation  which  I  now  introduce. 
Mr  President.  I  request  that  this  bill 
be  appropriately  referred  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
CoNOREssioNAL  RECORD  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S   2767 
A  bin  to  amend  chapter  87   i  relating  to  re- 
tired pay  for  non-reguUtr  service)   of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  autborlEe  pay- 


ment of  retired  pay  actuarlly  computed  to 
persons,  otherwise  eligible,  at  age  60,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  If  enax:tfd.  by  the  Senate  and  thf  House 
of  Representatives  of  tfxe  United  Slates  in 
Consrress  Assembled.  That  section  1331(a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  flush  sentence  to  the 
end ; 

■However,  a  person  who  Is  under  the  age  pre- 
scribed in  clause  ( 1 ) ,  but  is  at  least  50  years 
of  age.  Is  entitled  to  retired  f>ay  computed 
under  secUon  1401  of  thU  tlUe  based  upon 
mortality  rates,  among  those  who  are  cur- 
rently retired,  actuarlly  computed  and  pre- 
scribed for  his  age  in  the  following  table: 

Rate  $100.00 
■Por  ages:  o/  retired  pay 

50    (49.  19 

51    52  44 

52    55  97 

53    69  83 

64    64.06 

55    68.68 

56 78.77 

57    79.37 

58    86.56 

59 92.40" 

Sec.  2.  Section  1335(8)  of  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '•60" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "SO". 

Skc  3  The  enactment  of  this  Act  does  not 
reduce  or  Increase  the  retired  or  retainer  pay 
to  which  a  member  or  former  member  of 
an  armed  force  was  entitled  on  the  day  before 
Its  effective  date 

Sec  4  TTils  Act  becomes  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  flrst  calendar  month  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2768  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  pro\-ide  each  taxpayer 
with  an  analysis  of  the  proportionate  dol- 
lar amounts  of  his  tax  pav-ment  which 
were  spent  by  the  Federal  Government, 
during  the  latest  fiscal  year  for  which 
data  is  available,  for  certain  items  Re- 
ferred to  the  CommitMi^on  Finsmce. 

TAX    EXPENDrrURE    AWARENESS    ACT    OF    1971 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Tax  Expenditure 
Awareness  Act  of  1971.  This  legislation 
would  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  each  taxpayer  with  a  dollar  by 
dollar  accounting  of  exactly  how  and  on 
what  ftuictlons  his  or  her  individual  in- 
come tax  payment  is  spent. 

The  United  States  is  a  wealthy  coun- 
try and  we  collect  and  spend  a  lot  of 
money.  In  1969  alone,  general  revenues 
were  $199.6  billion — that  is  almost  $1,000 
per  capita.  And.  for  1972.  an  estimated 
$217  billion  will  be  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

A  large  portion  of  this  money  comes 
from  the  personal  income  tax  in  1969. 
over  75.8  million  tax  returns  were  filed 
These  returns  covered  approximately  195 
million  persons.  In  1969.  this  system  col- 
lected $87.2  billion — that  is  an  average  of 
$432.09  for  every  person  m  the  Umied 
States.  The  1972  Individual  income  lax 
estimate  is  $93.7  billion — close  to  one- 
half  of  the  total  general  revenues  col- 
lected and  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Our  citizens  pay  a  great  deal  in  taxes, 
but  they  lack  the  rudimentary  Informa- 
tion on  how  to  demand  greater  account- 
ability or  how  to  persuasively  redirect 
Government  expenditures.  Once  the  m- 
come  tax  is  paid,  the  average  citizen  is 
not  kept  informed  about  what  it  pur- 
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chases  A^  a  result,  people  are  skeptical 
that  they  are  getting  their  money's  worth 
from  Oovemment  And  people  are  cer- 
tain that  their  tax  dollars  are  buying 
some  goods  and  services  that  are  not  nec- 
essary' or  vital  to  their  well-being  or  se- 
curity 

The  bill  I  am  introdurine  today  is  de- 
signed to  provide  each  citizen  witii  in- 
formation about  how  his  tax  dollar  us 
spent. 

Under  term.s  of  my  legislation,  after 
the  Interna]  Revenue  Service  has  re- 
ceived each  individual  tax  return  and 
determmed  the  amount  of  tax  that  the 
person  must  pay.  it  would  then  furnish 
eacii  taxpayer  a  statement  explicitly  out- 
Immg  how  his  total  tax  payment  would 
be  spent. 

In  short,  the  IRS  would  assume  the 
tax  payment  is  distributed  proportionate 
to  tile  unified  budget  and  provide  the 
taxpayer  with  a  dollar  breakdown  of  how- 
much  of  his  tax  payment  was  .spent  for 
national  defense,  space  research,  agri- 
culture and  rural  development,  natural 
resources,  trarusportation,  com.inunity 
development,  huusuig,  education,  man- 
power, health,  social  .'^•rvices.  welfare 
payments,  veterans  pensions,  veterans 
benefits,  law  enforcement,  general  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  Government,  in- 
terest payments,  foreign  military  assist- 
ance, and  foreign  economic  and  technical 
as&istance. 

Tlie  dollar  figures  for  these  calcula- 
tions will  be  based  on  the  proposed  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  as  reported  in  the 
budget  message  of  tl^ie  President 

Thus,  if  a  taxpayer-  filing  jouitly  or 
separately,  paid  a  tax  of  $1,000  for  1970. 
tlaen  Uie  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
inform  him  that  $408  of  that  money  was 
spent  for  national  deferise.  that  $19  went 
for  space  research,  $32  for  agriculture, 
$13  for  natural  resources.  $47  on  com- 
merce and  truteportatlon.  $16  on  com- 
munity development,  less  than  $37  on 
education.  $66  on  health.  $223  for  income 
security — including  Social  Security  and 
veterans  benefits 

This  legislation  will  make  the  finan- 
cial priorities  of  our  Nation  abundantly 
e\ident  It  will  show  each  taxpayer  how- 
much  of  the  defense  burden  he  .shares 
And.  It  will  indicate  exactly  how  mucii 
of  his  tax  dollar  is  spent  on  social  and 
human  services  . 

This  bill  is  a  first  step  toward  greater 
riiizen  Interest  In  the  budgeting  and  fi- 
nancial decision-making  of  this  country 
And  the  co«t  for  this  awareness  will  be 
minimal  Computer  experts  from  tiie  1^1- 
brary  of  Congress  have  estimated  tliat 
the  total  dollar  cost — computer  input 
and  processing  account — will  be  less  than 
$350,000  The  mailing  cosU  would  be 
several  million  dollars  if  an  envelope  us 
sent  to  each  taxpayer  separately  for  thLs 
purpose  alone.  But  I  believe  the  mailing 
costs  could  be  substantially  reduced  if 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
send  the  accounting  at  the  same  time 
that  InformatlOD  concerning  the  Income 
tax  or  a  taxpayer  s  refund  is  mailed  to 
the  individual. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
St  this  point  In  the  Recoto 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
entered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcosd.  as 
roUows: 


S    2766 
A  bill  to  reqiUre  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treas- 
ury   to    provide    each    taxpayer    with    an 

iuutly&ia      of      the      proptn-tlunaie      dollar 

amounts   of   his   tajt   payment   wiitcii   were 

spent   by   the  Federal   Oovemment.  during 

the    If.teKt    fiscal    year    for    which    data    la 

avalla-:>le    for  certain  Item.s 

fli»  if  enacted  ht/  thf  Senatf  and  Hou.if 
of  Hepreaen tut tit\i  of  the  United  Status  of 
Amertra  in  Congress  ajsrrnhli'd.  That  (ai 
chapter  77  of  the  Internal  lu-veiiue  Ctxle  of 
li»54  (relating  to  miscellaneous  provlalotis) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f'jIlowUig  new  sectlDii 
"Sec    7517    Tax    ExPENomrRE   AccotrNTtNO. 

"(a)  Statemfnt  bt  SEmrTART  Upon  the 
receipt  of  etw?h  IndlvlduaKB  Income  tax  re- 
turn, the  Secretary  or  hl.s  delegate  shall  fur- 
nish to  that  IndividiiSl  a  statement  setting 
forth  in  dollar  amounts  the  profK)rtlonate 
amountii  of  ttiat  ladlviduars  Income  taxes 
which  were  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, based  upon  the  most  recent  budget 
message  of  the  President  for  each  of  the 
following . 

"(II  national  defense; 

"  1 2 1  space  research  and  technology: 

-'(3)  agriculture  and  rural  development; 

"(4)   natural  resources; 

"(5)  transportation; 

"(6)  community  development; 

■•(7)     housing: 

"(8)     education; 

"  r  9 )     manpower; 

"(10)    health; 

"(11)    social    services: 

"(13)    welfare  payments; 

"(13)    veterans'    pensions; 

"(14)  veteraits'  benefits  and  services; 

"(15)    law  enforcement, 

"(16)  general  admliUstratlve  expenses  of 
government: 

"(17)    Interest   pavnjents; 

"i18i  foreign  aid  consisting  of  military 
assistance,     and 

'  (  10)  forei({n  aid  consisting  of  economic 
and   technical   assi.stance. 

■(b)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  thif  section  " 

(bi  -The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item 

'■S«c.  7517    Tax  expenditure  accounting." 

Sec.  2.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  furnish  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  -Treasury  In  December  of 
each  yea-  i<  report  based  upon  data  from  the 
most  recent  ftscal  year  for  which  such  data 
Is  available  setting  forth  that  part  of  the 
total  Federal  outlays  for  such  n.scal  year 
which  was  expended  for  each  of  the  Items 
llst«d  111  section  57l7(ai  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 


By  Mr  HUMPHRfcrV 
S  2789  A  bill  to  transfer  the  functions 
of  the  Pas-sport  OfBce  to  a  new  agency 
of  tlie  l>epartment  of  State  to  be  known 
a-s  the  United  States  Passport  Service." 
to  establish  a  passport  service  fund  to 
finance  the  operations  of  the  United 
States  Passport  Service,  and  for  other 
purpo8es  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

*       l'   S        PA««eo«T      ■nVII-B      WITHIN       THE      STATI 
OCPAaTMENr 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  today. 
I  am  mtroducing  a  bill  which  I  believe 
will  .solve  once  and  for  all  a  most  trouble- 
some problem  which  has  plagued  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  Oovemment  for  year.s  To  some  it 
may  seem  a  minor  problem  but  to  an  ever 
mcreasmg  number  of  Americans  who  are 
affected  by  the  problem,  it  Is  very  im- 
portant. 


I  am  referring  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding passports  to  the  American  public 
m  the  most  convenient,  economical,  and 
eflicient  manner  possible. 

Americans  have  always  been  an  in- 
quisitive people  who  want  to  see  things 
for  themselves — and  seeing  things  around 
the  world  is  no  exception  There  wa.s  a 
time  when  travel  abroad,  "the  grand 
tour."  was  possible  only  for  the  privileged 
few.  Times  have  changed.  Not  only  are 
Americans  more  affluent  today  but  the 
means  of  transportation  have  become 
faster  and  cheaper  each  year  Inexpen- 
sive chartered  tours  have  become  a  way 
of  life  and  recently  competition  is  keen 
among  airlines  both  American  and  for- 
eign as  to  who  can  offer  tlie  cheapest 
"student  fares."  You  can  fly  to  Rome  or 
Parii  or  London  for  as  little  as  $99.  Last 
year  almost  6 '2  million  Americans  by  one 
means  or  another  traveled  outside  the 
United  States  Naturally  tlus  increase  in 
travel  abroad  has  resulted  in  a  cor- 
resixjnding  increase  In  the  demand  for 
passports. 

Back  in  1956  when  I  was  on  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  I  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  modernizing  and 
updating  the  operation  of  the  Passport 
Office.  Modern  machines  and  te<h- 
nlques  were  introduced  to  provide  Uie 
kind  of  service  that  the  American  citizen 
wanted  and  deserved  These  changes 
brought  the  Passport  Office  up  to  date  at 
that  time,  but  what  atwut  its  future  de- 
velopment" 

I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  .saw  that 
some  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the 
continued  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
passport  operation  because  of  the  grow- 
ing di'mand  of  the  American  public. 

On  March  1,  1956,  I  introduced  S.  3340 
in  the  Senate  to  deal  with  this  need.  That 
bill  created  a  separate  semiautonomous 
unit  within  the  Stale  Department  to  be 
known  as  the  US.  Passport  Service.  It 
also  provided  that  a  revolving  fluid  be  es- 
tablished for  the  Passport  Service,  thus 
perinittlng  it  to  spend  a  minor  part  of 
the  profit  it  returns  each  year  to  the 
Treasury  to  provide  better  and  more 
effldent  passport  services  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

By  a  narrow  margin  tliLs  bill  was  killed 
by  recommitment  to  committee  The 
passing  years  have  attested  to  the  wis- 
dom of  providing  the  Passport  OlHce  the 
kind  of  flexibility  that  S  3340  would  have 
given  it  At  that  time,  in  1956.  the  Pass- 
txjrt  Office  issued  559,066  passports  Last 
year  it  issued  over  2  million  passports 
and  by  197.'i  it  expects  to  have  to  issue  al- 
most 4  million.  While  the  demand  for 
passports  has  continually  increased,  the 
facilities  to  provide  them  have  not. 

In  1956  there  were  five  pjassport  agen- 
cies In  the  United  SUtes  In  1960  there 
were  nine  agencies  which  could  issue 
pa.ssports  Since  then,  regardless  of  the 
travel  explosion  which  has  occurred,  only 
one  additional  agency  has  been  opened 
by  the  Department  of  State.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Passport  OCQce  has  con- 
tinually recommended  and  Justified  the 
opening  of  further  agencies  to  provide 
better  and  more  convenient  service  to 
our  cltizen£,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Passport  Office  Is  one  agetKy  which  al- 
ways returns  money  to  the  Treasury,  the 
authority  and  funds  have  oonoistently 
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been  denied  it  to  open  additional  needed 
passport  facilities. 

Tlie  need  for  additional  facihues  de- 
veloped to  a  critical  point  m  recent  years 
particularly  in  Michigan,  Texas.  New- 
York,  and  Connecticut.  The  clamor 
raised  in  tliese  areas  finally  stirred  even 
the  monolitluc  struc  lure  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  act  '  and  they  finally  con- 
sented "to  study  ■  the  problem.  F'or  years 
they  have  studied  the  problem. 

Finally  last  year,  st:rred  by  Llie  State 
Departments  inaction,  several  bills  were 
introduced  into  the  Congress,  all  of 
which  bore  8  strong  resemblance  to  my 
1956  bill.  Congressional  hearings  forced 
some  action  by  the  State  Department, 
but  it  was  of  a  temporary,  stopgap  na- 
ture— too  little  and  too  late. 

In  1970  the  State  Department  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  permit  some  poe-t  offices  to  accept 
passp>ort  applications— this  desjjlte  that 
Service's  own  tremendous  problems. 
Granting  that  this  experiment  mcreased 
the  facilities  available  for  acceptance  of 
passport  applications,  it  did  not  and  will 
not  meet  the  full  problem.  Increa^slng  the 
intake  of  work  docs  not  help  the  output. 
Facilities  are  now  vitally  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  passport  document  itself  and 
these  facilities  must  be  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  people  who  are  applying  for 
passf>orts. 

The  State  Department  ofifered  another 
solution:  Night  shifts  in  the  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco  pass- 
port agencies.  Tliis  obvious  stop-gap 
measure,  about  which  the  Passport  Of- 
fice cautioned  the  Department,  not  only 
failed  to  meet  the  problem,  it  resulted  in 
a  complete  fiasco.  The  State  Department, 
to  make  their  idea  succeed,  ordered  the 
Passport  Office  to  shift  applications 
willy-nilly  from  one  agency  to  another 
and  many  times  to  a  third  Therefore,  for 
example,  an  applicant  who  applied  at  a 
clerk  of  court  office  in  New  York  often 
found  his  passport  sent  to  Boston  for 
processing  and  then  3,000  miles  further 
to  San  Francisco  if  B(5ston  wa.s  deluged — 
which  It  was  Inordinate  delays  in  tlie 
issuance  of  pa.s.<:ports  under  such  a  sys- 
tem were  Inevitable  People  missed  their 
departure  dates  Often  the  Passport  Of- 
fice was  forced  to  take  a  second  applica- 
tion and  go  tiirough  the  whole  process 
again  on  an  emergency  basis  so  that  a 
person  could  meet  the  deadline  for  hl.s 
travel.  This  procedure  is  obviously  not 
the  solution  to  the  fundamental  problem, 
notwithstanding  the  State  Department's 
press  release. 

By  Uie  way,  the  establishment  of  night 
shifts  also  brought  about  the  forced  re- 
alinement  of  personnel  in  the  Passport 
Office  wheieby  positions  were  shifted 
from  the  Washington  office  to  Philadel- 
phia and  the  New  York  agency  to  Bos- 
ton. Federal  and  State  clerks  of  court 
around  the  country  were  also  told  by 
the  State  Department  to  send  their  ap- 
plications to  dlfTerent  locations  for  the 
rash  season."  What  happened  wa.s  proph- 
esied by  Frances  Knight,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Passport  Office — sheer  chaos, 
grotesque  overburdening  of  certain  pass- 
port agencies  while  others  had  insuffi- 
cient work  to  Justify  their  regular  com- 
plement of   employees,   let   alone   night 


shifts  A  further  .solution  to  the  prob- 
lem offered  by  the  State  Department  was 
to  propose  that  in  the  future  passports 
be  issued  to  persons  applying  all  over  the 
country-  through  three  centralized  plants 
located  in  low -rent  areas  on  a  regional 
basis  This  poses  obvious  communica- 
tion and  technical  problems  but  It  is 
totally  contrary  to  the  philosophj-  of  the 
last  three  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
v.ho  have  decentralized  Federal  Govern- 
ment operations  in  order  to  bring  them 
and  their  services  closer  to  the  people.  If 
this  .solution  is  carried  out  by  the  State 
Department,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this  country 
will  have  three  white  elephants  on  their 
Innds. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  it  is  time 
the  Congress  stepped  into  this  mess  and 
offer  a  long  range,  practical  solution  to 
this  problem.  The  Ajnencan  people  are 
entitled  to  passport  service,  and  bureau- 
cratic muddling  should  not  deny  them 
this  right 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will,  I 
believe,  provide  a  solution.  It  is  not  too 
different  from  that  I  offered  in  1956.  The 
most  importairt  provisions  are  similar  to 
those  found  in  S.  3340  which  I  introduced 
then. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  creates  within 
the  Department  of  State  a  "United  States 
Passport  Service.  '  which  would  be  com- 
parable to  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  It  would  be  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  This  status  is  com- 
mensurate with  tlie  growing  importance 
of  the  service  it  performs  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Another  section  gives  the  Director  of 
the  Passport  Service  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish passport  agencies  or  passport 
sei  vice  offices  wherever  the  needs  of  the 
public  require  and  whenever  they  will  be 
.self-sustaining.  By  self-sustaining  I 
mean  that  the  revenue  they  brmg  in.  in 
fees,  will  equal  or  exceed  the  cost  of  their 
operation.  This  provides  a  reasonable 
check  on  the  proliferation  of  passport 
agencies  which  some  people  in  the  State 
Dcjiartment  and  elsewhere  seem  to  fear 
The  most  important  provision  of  this 
new  bill  is  almost  identical  to  a  similar 
provision  in  S.  3340.  It  would  establish 
for  the  Passport  Service  what  is  called  a 
revolung  fund.  In  simple  terms  this 
means  Uiat  the  Service  would  be  per- 
mitted to  use  a  poi-tion  of  the  revenue  it 
retitms  to  the  Treasury  each  year  to 
m(xlemize  its  methods,  to  establish  the 
new  agencies,  and  generally  to  provide 
more  and  better  service  to  tiie  American 
public 

This  provision  would  not  permit  un- 
bridled spending  by  the  Service.  The  bill 
provides  for  elaborate  accounting  pro- 
ceduj-es.  annual  audits  by  GAO  with 
reports  furnished  to  the  President  and 
Congress,  and  the  annual  submission  of  a 
busmcss-type  budget  These  procedures 
offer  a  very  firm  system  of  checks  and 
balances  which  will  provide  ample  op- 
portunities for  scrutiny  by  both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government  of  e\ery  penny  that  is  spent 
by  the  Service 

And  finally,  the  bill  I  propase  today 
wDUId  increase  the  execution  and  pass- 


port fees  presently  set  by  law  to  $10  and 
$15,  respectively.  It  has  long  been  my 
belief  that  not  only  should  services  of- 
fered by  the  Federal  Government  be  self- 
sustaining  but  thai  where  local  and  state 
governments  assist  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  its  endeavors  the  former  should 
be  fully  compensated  for  their  services. 

Approximately  h:.ll  of  the  passport 
applications  filed  annually  ii:i  the  United 
States  are  executed  before  Federal  and 
State  clerks  of  court.  At  the  present  time 
State  clerks,  who  take  as  majiy  applica- 
tions as  do  all  passport  agencies,  are 
permitted  to  retain  only  the  $2  execution 
fee  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
amoimt  rarely  compensates  them  for  the 
time  spent.  Moreover,  it  does  not  permit 
the  hiring  of  additional  employees  to 
handle  passport  work  exclusively  during 
the  rush  season.  In  my  judgment,  havmg 
talked  to  a  number  of  State  clerks,  a 
more  realistic  am.ount  for  Uie  service 
rendered  would  be  $10  per  application. 
This  would  also  help  local  officials  build 
strong,  viable  and  public  service  oriented 
offices  at  the  grass  roots  of  our  great 
Republic.  As  we  all  know  the  local  level 
of  government,  particularly,  is  hurting 
today  because  of  the  onerous  demands 
of  higher  echelons.  The  raising  of  the 
execution  fee  will  be  a  means  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  assist  the 
States  and  localities. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  helped  reorganize  end  modern- 
ize the  Passport  Office  back  in  1956.  and 
when  I  introduced  S.  3340  the  State  De- 
partment in  open  hearings  promised  it 
would  provide  all  the  funds  and  facUities 
necessary  to  keep  that  office  modem  and 
up  to  dale  They  have  failed  to  provide 
this  support  and  the  solutions  they  have 
offered  to  date  indicate  they  do  not 
intend  to  do  so.  It  is  Ume  then  that  we 
in  the  Congress  solve  this  problem  for 
them.  It  is  Ume  we  stopped  accepting 
their  assurances  made  year  after  year 
that  they  are  going  to  solve  tlie  passport 
problem.  It  is  time  we  require  them  by 
law  to  provide  American  citizens  with  the 
kind  of  convenient,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomical serMce  for  which  they  p>ay.  and 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S     1S34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr  GRiFriwi 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1534.  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
prescribe  additional  health  benefits  for 
certain  dependents. 

S    2454 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  for  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  >  Mr  BrNxstN  ' .  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  'Mr.  Biblt  ' ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  iMr.  Bdrdick'.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  'Mr.  Chilis',  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  ■  Mr  Giuvkl  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  \tichigan  (Mr  Hart>, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr  Habtke», 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hat- 
rii:i.n>.  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
'Mr    Hoi-trNGS',  the  Senator  from  Mln- 
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nesota  'Mr  Humphrey >,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr  McOei  ■ ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  <Mr  McOovern^ 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr  Met- 
CALF'.  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr 
Moss>.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr 
Packwood'.  the  Senator  from  Illlnoi.s 
I  Mr  Percy  > ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
<Mr  Stevens  I.  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr  Stevenson'  and  the  Senator  from 
California  -  Mr  Ttinney  >  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S  2454.  to  expand  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corpt- 

At  the  re<iuest  of  Mr  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  for  Mr  Jackson,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr  Hatfield'  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S  2477.  to  provide  for 
the    timber    harvest    research    program 

S      2S04 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  tMr.  Harris' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  2504,  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Securit.v 
Act  to  include,  among  the  home  health 
services  covered  under  the  msurance  pro- 
gram established  by  part  B  of  such  title, 
nutrition  services  prov  ided  by  or  under 
the  .supervision  of  a  re«i.stered  dietitian. 

S      i  i  t)  ) 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Hi.-mphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr  Mondai.e' 
was  added  as  a  cnspon.sor  of  S.  2593.  the 
Universal  Child  Nutrition  and  Nutrition 
Education  Act  of   1971. 

^       2«4B 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Himphkey.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr  McGee  ' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  2648.  to 
establish  a  national  strategic  reserve  of 
selected  farm  commodities 

S      2«B« 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr  Bellmon.  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr  Dole',  the 
Senator  from  Montana  '  Mr  Mansfield'  . 
the  Senator  from  Utah  '  Mr  Moss ' .  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  '  Mr  Pas- 
tore  '  were  added  as  casp>oixsors  of  S  2669. 
the  Federal  Child  Support  Security  Act. 

S.    3724 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wa.sliington 
I  Mr  Jackson  I  I  a-sk  unaninioas  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing  of  tlie  bill. 
S  2724.  to  establish  a  national  Indian 
education  program  by  creating  a  Na- 
tional Board  of  Regeiit-s  for  Indian  Edu- 
cation, carrying  out  of  a  national  Indian 
education  program,  the  establLshment  of 
local  Indian  school  boards,  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  i  Mr  Hart'. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carohna  iMr 
Jordan",  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mr    MusKiE'    be  added  as  cosponsors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

alNATT  JOINT  RfSOI.TUION  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Bayh  theSenaUji 
from  Kansas  iMr  Pearson'  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 8.  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women 

SENATl  JOINT  RrS'-^l.rTI(>N    1  1  2 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  'Mr  Sparkm an  '  was 
added   as    a   cosponsor   of  Senate   Joint 


Resolution  112.  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  open  admissions  to  public 
schooLs 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
47— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RE1,ATING  TO 
ADDITIONAL  PARKING  FOR  SEN- 
ATE EMPLOYEES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  ' 

Mr  GRAVEL  Mr  President,  today  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  to  permit  temporar>' 
parking  by  Senate  employees  on  two 
squares  of  the  Capitol  Groimds. 

I  submit  this  resolution  as  chairman 
of  the  Suljcommittee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  at  the  request  of  Robert  G 
Dunphy.  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate. 

There  is  little  need.  Mr  President,  to 
detail  the  parking  problems  which  now 
harass  many  employees  of  the  Senate 
who  drive  private  automobiles  to  work. 
I  have  been  Informed  by  Mr,  Dunphy's 
office  that  as  of  today.  405  parking 
spaces  are  available  in  the  general  lot 
at  First  and  D  Streets,  NE  ,  for  u.se  by 
those  who  have  not  been  a.ssianed  re- 
served parking  spaces  on  other  streets 
and  squares.  Yet  for  those  405  un- 
a.ssigned  spaces,  .some  2.348  permits  have 
been  issued  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

The  result  is  apparent  to  anyone  who 
has  walked  or  driven  in  that  area  of  the 
Capitol  Grounds  on  a  weekday  morning. 
Literally  hundreds  of  employees  are 
forced  to  search  through  the  surround- 
ing streets  for  parking  spaces,  which 
may  tx-  many  blocks  away  from  their 
oftices,  if  they  can  find  them  at  all 
Some  have  given  up  the  daily  struggle 
and  resigned  themselves  to  paying  com- 
mercial parking  fees,  but  even  these 
commercial  spaces  are  in  critically  short 
supply  In  fact,  I  understand  that  the 
only  commercial  lot  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Senate  office  buildings  generally 
is  filled  by  9:15  am  .  and  that  after  that 
time,  both  Senate  employees  and  visitors 
to  the  Capitol  are  turned  away  routinely 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  we  are  a 
number  of  years  away  from  beginiung 
construction  of  the  proposed  Senate 
parking  garage,  wiiich  is  a  long-term 
.soluticn  to  this  problem  Fi.scal  condi- 
tions being  what  they  are,  and  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  need  for  more  office 
space  on  the  Senate  side.  I  cannot  an- 
ticipate early  suction  on  the  garage  bill. 

For  those  reasons,  I  have  introduced 
today's  concurrent  resolution  to  pro- 
vide temporary  parking  on  squares  721 
North  and  721  South  of  the  Capitol 
Grounds  To  identify  these  squares  more 
closely,  they  are  situated  at  the  Union 
Station  end  of  the  Capitol  Grounds  and 
are  bo'anded  by  E  and  F  Streets  NE  ,  by 
Second  Street  NE..  and  by  Union  Station 
Plaza  California  Street,  which  itself  is 
used  for  employee  parking,  presently 
divides  tiie  two  squares. 

Mr  President,  it  is  estimated  that  by 
converting  these  two  squares  and  the 
street  between  them  to  parking  use,  the 
Senate   will   realize  a  net  gain   of  some 


300  spaces  for  its  employees.  Although 
ttus  gain  does  not  approach  the  status 
of  a  solution  to  the  parking  problem,  it 
would  relieve  much  of  the  congestion  on 
the  surrounding  streets  each  morning 

I  should  make  it  clear  at  the  outset 
that  this  resolution  does  not  contem- 
plate that  squares  721  North  and  721 
South  are  to  be  used  permanently  for 
staff  parking.  On  the  contrary,  the  res- 
olution provides  that  as  .soon  as  per- 
manent parking  facilities  are  furnished 
by  the  Senate,  the  squares  shall  be  re- 
stored to  full  park  use 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms'  office  and  the 
Architect's  office  have  assured  me  that 
the  trees  growmg  on  these  squares  will 
not  be  cut  down  to  make  room  for  au- 
tomobiles, although  a  number  of  shrubs 
were  recently  planted  on  square  721 
North  and  will  be  removed.  But  nothing 
will  be  done  to  the  squares  which  will 
diminish  their  future  use  as  parkland. 

I  have  further  been  asvsured  that  in 
locating  the  entrances  and  exits  to  the 
new  lot,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  will 
make  certain  that  the  traffic  flow  on  the 
neighboring  re.sldential  streets  will  be 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible  Plans  also 
call  for  shrubbery  to  be  plant^Kl  around 
the  perimeter  of  the  parking  lot  to  block 
it  from  view. 

The  concurrent  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S  Con,  Res,  47 
Resolved  bp  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentattves  concurring).  That  It  is  the  aensf 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Architect  of  liie 
Capitol  should  permit  tlie  parking,  under  the 
control  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  United 
States  Seniite  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  on 
those  parts  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  described  as  square  721  Nortii  and 
.square  721  Soutii,  for  sucli  time  as  the  said 
Architect  determines  tliat  such  squares  are 
needed  for  parking  purposes:  Provided,  That 
at  such  time  as  permanent  parking  facilities 
are  provided  by  the  Senate,  said  squares  shall 
t>e  restored  to  full  p;»rk  use 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  188— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  OBVI- 
ATE ROLLCALL  VOTES  ON  YOM 
KIPPUR  AND  CHRISTMAS 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,) 

Mr  ALLOTT  'for  him.sclf,  Mr  Mans- 
riEi-D,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Griffin,  and  Mr. 
BvR.')  of  West  Virginia*  submitted  the 
following  resolution: 

8    Res    188 

Resolved.  That  It  he  a  Standing  Order  of 
tlie  Senate  that,  unless  otherwise  directed 
or  In  time  of  national  emergency,  no  rollcall 
vole  shall  be  taken  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Jewish  holiday  known  as  Yom  Klppur  or  on 
the  Christian  holiday  known  as  Christmas 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    EESOLrTlON    181 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaclbtok'  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 181,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  availability  of 
appropriated  funds  for  the  food  stamp 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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REVENUE  ACT  OF  1971  — 
AMENDMENTS 

/amendments    NOS      542    THEOIGH    545 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.; 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  2  months 
ago  President  Nixon  announced  his  new 
economic  plan.  It  called  for  a  total  re- 
versal of  p€ist  presidential  policy  respect- 
ing controls  over  wages  and  prices 

Thougli  I  endorse  his  action,  it  ha^- 
coine  very  late  mdeed.  In  June  of  1968,  I 
endorsed  the  imposition  of  wage  and  price 
controls  if  the  mflation  were  not  brought 
under  control  by  oUier  meaiis  If  action 
to  control  wages  and  prices  had  been 
taken  2  or  3  years  ago,  the  mterests  of 
the  Nation  would  have  been  better  served 

Thei^  are,  of  course,  many  inequities 
toward  certain  classes  of  wage  earners 
which  should  be  quickly  rectified. 

The  Congress  is  now  coiisidermg  the 
Presidents  tax  package  which  is  the  sec- 
ond part  of  his  economic  plan  It  is  here 
that  tiie  most  glaring  mequilies  m  the 
plan  come  into  view 

Consider  what  happens  in  1972 

Adduig  Uie  investment  credit  to  the 
otlier  business  tax  proposals,  it  comes  to 
$9  billion — about  a  20  percent  corporate 
tax  cut. 

The  average  taxpayer  also  gets  a  tax 
cut  The  caKh  is  that  for  most  low-  and 
middle-income  workers,  it  is  totally  cain- 
celed  out  by  next  year's  social  security 
tax  increase. 

So  the  average  worker  will  pay  more 
taxes  in  1972  at  the  same  time  that  the 
corporations  are  gettuig  tJie  largest  tax 
cut  in  American  history 

The  .sliift  from  taxes  on  corfxirations 
to  taxes  on  individuals  can  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  table  This  gives  the  per- 
centage of  nauonal  income  raised  by  dif- 
ferent Federal  taxes— the  personal  m- 
come  tax.  the  social  security  tax.  the  cor- 
porate income  tax.  and  .sales  and  excise 
taxes.  The  comparison  is  between  1961 — 
before  tlie  Kennedy  tax  cuts— and  1972— 
assuming  passage  of  the  Presidents  tax 
package.  The  table  shows  that  there  is  no 
change  between  1961  aiid  1972  in  the 
share  of  national  mcome  raised  by  the 
personal  iiicome  tax.  a  sipnificant  drop 
in  the  corporate  tax  share,  and  a  large 
increase  in  the  payroll  tax  share: 

PtRCENT  Of  NATIONAL  INCOMt '  RAIStD  BY  FEDERAL 
TAXES 


Personil        Social 

incoow      aciinty 

tax  Ux 


Corpo-    Sales  and  Tola 

rait  in-        •KIM      FwJera 
coma  lax        lun  taaas 


1K1>  . 
1J72'.. 


8.7 
6.6 


3.1 

6.0 


4.6 
3.6 


2.7 
l.S 


20.4 

20.0 


<  National  income  at  lull  employment. 
>1961.  belore  any  of  the  tax  changes  ol  the  Kennedy  admm 
iJliation 
•1972,  assuming  the  Pres.denfs  lax  packaje  is  m  eHecl 

These  data  strongly  support  the  posi- 
tion that  the  distribution  of  tax  relief 
proposed  by  the  administraUon  is  unfair 

It  Is  also  bad  economics. 

The  administrations  tax  proposals  are 
supposed  to  increa.se  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment — and  thus  Jobs. 

But  witli  industry  operating  at  72  per- 
cent of  capacity,  most  businessmen  have 


little  Incentive  to  expand  their  plant  and 
equipment 

Meanwhile,  most  of  the  eoorwmist^s 
agree  that  the  key  to  economic  reeoverj 
is  increased  ooasumer  spending.  An  ex- 
tra dollar  In  the  hands  of  the  consumer 
will  have  a  sharper,  quicker  Impact  than 
a  dollar  in  the  hands  of  corporate  man- 
agers. Yet  the  average  worker  will  actu- 
ally pay  higher  taxes  next  year  than  he  Is 
paying  now 

To  redress  the  imbalance  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  I  am  Introducing  four 
amendments  to  the  House-passed  bill 

The  first  would  revoke  the  new  depre- 
ciation rules — ADR — thus  saving  the 
Treasurv'  approximately  $26  billion  over 
the  next  10  years; 

The  second  would  limit  the  investment 
clit;ible  for  the  7  percent  tax  credit  to 
$1  million  r>er  firm  This  would  greatly 
benefit  .small  and  medium  .'ized  com- 
panies, while  saving  the  Treasur>  about 
two- thirds  of  the  revenue-loss  that  would 
result  from  an  unlimited  credit: 

The  third  would  remove  the  DISC  pro- 
r)a';al  from  the  Hoase  bill:  and 

The  fourth  would  defer  the  social  se- 
curity tax  Increase  for  1  year.  Since  the 
social  security  system  Ls  exjaected  to  gen- 
erate a  surplus  of  $7,2  billion  in  1972, 
we  can  afford  to  do  this 

These  ai.iendments  would  .save  the 
Trea-sun.-  $4  5  billion  in  1972  and  increas- 
ing amount^s  thereafter  In  the  near- 
term,  this  money  should  be  spent  to  in- 
crease unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  to  expand  the  number  of  public 
service  jobs,  to  assist  states  in  meeting 
their  welfare  costs,  and  to  fund  other 
programs  that  will  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy quickly 

Tlese  measures,  along  with  deferral  of 
the  $3  billion  social  security  tax  increase, 
will  do  much  more  to  return  the  econ- 
omy to  full  employment  than  the  admin- 
istration program 

Beyond  thi.s  these  revenues  should  go 
for  health  and  welfare  reform,  to  fight 
Ix>nution,  to  brine  fi.scal  relief  to  State 
and  local  eovemment?  and  for  the  many 
other  items  on  the  aeenda  of  ."iocial  re- 
form. 

These  amendments  also  seek  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  tax  system  One 
of  them  would  remove  a  major  new  tax 
loop  hole  -  known  as  DISC — from  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate 

The  DISC  proposal  is  an  eflort  to  ex- 
pand exports  by  providing  special  tax 
advantage  to  a  new  kind  of  corpora- 
tion— a  "DISC  " — which  Ls  involved  only 
in  exixirlinp 

American  manufacturers  producing  for 
exix)rt  would  channel  their  exixirts 
through  a  DISC  The  DISC  s  profits 
would  not  be  subject  to  income  tax  if 
they  are  used  for  'export-related  activi- 
ties, ' 

Unfortunately  thie  DISC  proposal  is 
fraught  with  difliculties  and  unan5wered 
questions 

First,  the  Treasury  estimates  that 
DISC  will  increa.se  exports  by  $15  billion 
while  reducing  revenues  by  $600  million. 
Even  overlooking  the  fact  that  these  esti- 
mates may  be  quite  optimistic,  I  wonder 
whether  this  is  such  a  good  bargain:  for 
every  dollar  of  increased  exports,  there 


is  a  reduction  of  revenues  of  40  cents  In 
effect,  the  Treasury  Is  subsidizing  40  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  new  exjwrts 

Second,  although  the  Treasury  states 
that  DISC  would  exempt  export  profits 
from  taxation,  the  fact  is  that  under  the 
formula  used  for  determining  export 
profits,  much — in  some  cases  all^manu- 
factiirtnp  profits  would  tjecome  tax-free 
also  The  Treasurj-  does  not  contest  this 
fact 

Third,  the  Treasur>-  maintains  that 
DISC  profits — to  remain  tax-free — must 
be  used  in  "export-related  actlvitjes." 
But  in  fact,  within  certain  limits,  these 
profits  can  be  vised  for  almost  anything, 
including  mar.ufactun.ng  activities  over- 
seas— which  would  worsen  our  trade  po- 
sition The  Treasun>-  does  not  contest  this 
fact  either 

In  arguing  for  DISC,  the  Treasury 
points  out  that  taxation  of  US  foreign 
subsidiaries  is  deferred,  and  that  DISC 
is  required  to  prevent  domestic  exporters 
from  going  overseas  to  obtain  this  tax 
advantage  This  o\erlooks  the  fact  that 
U.S.  foreign  subsidiaries  pay  foreign  in- 
come taxes  which  m  many  cases  are 
close  to — or  more  than — our'?.  But  if  our 
foreign  subsidiaries  do  have  a  tax  ad- 
vantage, the  solution  surely,  is  to  close 
the  loophole  by  ending  deferral,  not  to 
widen  it. 

Finally.  I  am  disturbed  that  the  Con- 
gress is  t>eing  asked  to  endorse  this  ex- 
pensive proposal  with  little  or  no  evi- 
dence to  support  it.  The  Treasury  has  not 
provided  us  with  a  single  study  of  DISC. 
Indeed,  the  only  study  of  DISC  that  I 
have  seen — performed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation — 
raises  .serious  questions  concerning  its 
desirability  Moreover,  the  President's 
Commission  in  International  Trade  and 
]nve.stment  Policy  refused  to  recommend 
DISC  in  its  recent  report 

DISC  would  simply  add  a  new  loophole 
to  a  tax  system  that  already  has  a  great 
many,  I  am  glad  to  see  thai  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  political  spectrum — from 
Stanley  Surrey,  Assistant  Secretarj-  of 
the  Treasury  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  to  the  editors  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal — liave  spoken  out  force- 
fully against  it. 

The  amendme:it.--  I  am  submitting  to- 
day to  H.R  10947  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  list  of  measures  needed  on  the  eco- 
nomic front.  In  particular.  Congress 
should  move  ahead  full  steam  to  pass 
welfare  reform  and  additional  legisla- 
tion to  bring  fiscal  relief  to  the  States. 

But  first,  we  must  pass  a  fair  and 
piogrei.sive  tax  bill,  along  with  oUier 
measures,  to  return  this  nation  to  full 
employment. 

The  goal  of  this  bill  should  not  l>e  new 
opportunities  for  tax  evasion  It  should 
not  be  a  large  cut  for  those  who  do  not 
need  it — and  therefore  will  not  spend 
it  It  should  not  be  to  continue  the  ster.dy 
erosion  of  our  tax  base  which  is  making 
it  Increasingly  dllBcult  to  meet  our  most 
pi-e.ssing  needs. 

Instead,  we  must  pass  a  tax  bill  that 
will  deal  fairly  with  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  return  a  measiiie  of  economic 
justice  to  our  tax  system. 
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1 97 1— AMENDMBSTTS 

AMCNDMEirr    NO     9«a 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr  STENNIS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  iH.R.  99101  to  amend  the  Foreign 
AssLsUnce  Act  of   1961,  and   for  other 


October  28,  1971 


puj-poses 


AMt.NDMENT    NO      5-«8 


(Ordered  to  be  prijiled  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  > 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half at  myself  and  Senatoi-s  Buckley, 
GoLDWATER,  and  GuRNEY,  I  send  to  the 
desk  for  printing  an  amendment  to  the 
Poreigrn  Assistance  Act  which  would  sub- 
ject US  annual  mandatory  contribu- 
tions to  the  UN  to  the  congressional 
authorization  process.  There  are  two 
major  categories  of  contributions  the 
United  States  makes  to  Uie  U.N.  Tliese 
contributions  are  categorized  as  a.ssessed 
and  voluntary.  My  amendment  deals 
with  the  assessed  contributions,  which 
currently  are  not  subject  to  an  wmual 
authorlzatjon  review  by  U^t•  CongreAt 
Under  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945,  section  18.  a  continuing 
authorization  lia-s  been  granted  and  the 
annual  a.s.ses,sineiit  is  mcluded  as  part 
of  the  annual  appropriations  act  for  the 
E>epartment  of  Sute 

I  introduce  thi.-;  amendment  for  several 
reasons  One  of  thcxse,  qiUte  obviously,  is 
extreme  di.sap[)ointment  over  the  action 
Of  the  United  Nations  to  expel  National- 
ist China.  giviMK  the  Chinese  seat  to 
Peking.  By  doing  thi.--.  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent has  been  .set — e.xpelUng  a  member 
Of  tlie  organization  through  the  simple 
expediency  of  a  majority  vote.  What  Is 
even  worse  Ls  that  tins  was  allowed  to 
happen  to  one  of  tlie  founding  nations 
and  a  member  of  the  Security  Council.  If 
such  a  fate  can  happen  to  the  National- 
ist Cliinese.  who  ls  to  say  it  cannot  hap- 
pen to  others  Tlie  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  take  a  much  closer  look  at 
the  United  Nations,  and.  in  particular,  at 
the  programs  the  American  taxpayer 
supports  with  his  hard-earned  dollars. 

From  1946  througli  1971.  the  US  as- 
sessed contrlbutioiLs  to  the  United  Na- 
tions have  been  almost  $13  billion  Over 
these  years,  our  assessed  contributions 
have  averaged  almast  one-third  of  the 
total  assessed  contributions  of  member 
nations. 

I  ask  why  have  our  contributions  re- 
mained at  one-third  of  the  total  UN 
member  nation  contributions  when  since 
1946  tiie  number  of  UN  members  has 
grown  from  50  to  131?  Had  these  annual 
contribution,-;  been  subjec-ted  to  an  an- 
nual authorization  process,  it  seems  to 
me  the  figures  might  have  been  different. 

Tins  talis  up  anotiier  reason  lor  niy 
step  in  uiiroducing  this  amendment  This 
is  the  principle  of  representation  based 
on  the  size  of  the  member  nations.  Over 
the  years.  I  have  seen  the  US    txwition 

eroded  In  the  U.N.  as  neophyte  nations 

and  it  is  open  to  question  as  to  whetiier 
one  could  call  them  nation.s— liave  Joined 
the  U  N  and  with  tiie  use  of  a  full  vote, 
weighted  equally  with  ours,  have  as- 
sumed an  importance  equal  to  ours   For 


example.  63  nations  with  less  than  one- 
fortleth  the  populatlcm  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  an  annual  ONP  prob- 
ably less  than  our  annual  assessed  con- 
tnbution,  have  been  able  to  make  de- 
mands out  of  all  proportion  to  their  size 
When  banded  together  their  voting 
power  is  totally  disproportionate. 

In  light  of  this  and  other  considera- 
tions, it  is  my  purpose,  through  this 
amendment,  to  insure  a  fuller  and  more 
complete  examination  of  our  contrlbu- 
Uon  to  and  parUcipation  in  the  United 
Nations,  to  brmg  tiie  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congre.ss  into  their  proper 
reviewing  roles,  and  to  bring  US,  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  mto  a 
fairer  and  more  proportionate  perspec- 
tive, 

AMENDMENT    NO,    S«» 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tiie  table  ' 

Mr  DOMINICK   Mr   President,  on  be- 
half of  m.vself  and  Senators  Buckley. 
GoiDWATER,  and  Gikney.  I  send  to  the 
desk  for  printing  an  amendment  to  the 
ForeU'n    A.sslstance    Act    of    1961    whicii 
woulc    Impose  a   positive  ceiling  on   the 
amount  of  money  the  United  States  vol- 
untarily   contributes    annually    to    the 
United  Nations  spe(  ial  programs    Since 
1946,  tlie  United   States  has  voluntarily 
contributed  more  than  $2  5  billion  to  the 
United    Nations    sijecial    programs    and 
peaccKeeping     farces.     My     amendment 
would  limit  voluntarj-  contributions  both 
in  total  and  by  program  to  a  percentage 
no  greater  than  the  United  States  con- 
tributes to  the  assessed  budget   of  the 
UN  For  example,  my  amendment  would 
limit  our  voluntary  contributions  to  any 
of  the  special  programs  to  no  more  than 
33  percent.  It  would  also  limit  our  total 
vohmtary  contribution  to  the  .same  per- 
centage 

To  show  the  full  impact  of  this  amend- 
ment let  me  review  what  we  are  con- 
tributmg  to  some  of  the  special  prot;rams 
this  calendar  year,  both  doUarwise  and 
percentagewise.  There  are  17  sjiecial  pro- 
gram.s  to  which  the  United  States  Is  con- 
tributing this  year  The  US  volimtan" 
contributions  tliis  year  will  exceed  $223,5 
million.  We  are  contributing  a  milUon  or 
more  dollars  to  nine  of  these  special  pro- 
grams. Three  of  tlie  larger  programs  and 
the  amounts  we  are  contributing  are 
the  U  N.  development  program.  $86  3 
million;  the  UN  FAO  world  food  pro- 
gram, $47  9  million;  and  the  UN.  Re- 
Uef  and  Works  Agency.  $23,2  million. 

Our  voliuitary  contributions  are  almast 
exactly  double  our  assessed  contribution 
of  $111  8  million  for  1971.  and  I  believe 
this  ra:io  is  out  of  proportion  Tlie  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  attempt  to 
restore  .some  .semblance  of  balance  be- 
tween asse.ssed  contributions  and  volun- 
tary contributions. 

I  have  discussed  the  dollar  amounts 
tlie  United  States  voluntarily  contrib- 
utes Now  I  Will  examine  the  percentage 
of  our  contributions  in  relation  to  the 
total  contributions  made  by  otlier  U.N 
members  to  tliese  special  programs.  Our 
percentage  of  vokmtary  contributions  to 
these  special  programs  ranges  from  97.8 
percent  for  drug  abuse  control  to  11. 1 
percent  for  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion   International    Agency    on    Cancer. 


For  the  U.N  development  program  we 
are  contributing  34  percent,  for  the  U.N 
FAO  world  food  program  51  percent,  for 
the  UN.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  55 
percent,  and  for  the  U.N  fund  for  popu- 
lation control  50  percent. 

The  U.N.  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
has  been  living  beyond  Its  means,  and  it 
has  spent  too  much  money  In  the  ptist 
Yet  I  support  the  observation  of  Secre- 
tary Rogers  that  the  United  States  has 
been  doing  the  same  thing  in  Its  financial 
relations  with  the  United  Nations 

Over  the  years,  .since  1946.  we  have 
continued  to  provide  roughly  the  same 
percentage  of  contributions  even  though 
the  memt)ershlp  of  the  United  Nations 
has  grown  from  50  to  131.  I  ask  why  the 
United  States  needs  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide a  disprofxirtlonate  share  of  these 
contributions,  especially  when  many  of 
our  own  unilateral  programs  to  foreign 
countries  provide  assistance  in  tlie  same 
areas? 

AMENDMENT    KO.    SSS 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table  1 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  on 
October  27  I  submitted  amendment  No 
535  to  H  R  9910,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1971  I  send  to  the  desk  for  print- 
ing a  modification  of  that  amendment 
designed  to  strengthen  tlie  Hlckenlooper 
amendment  of  1962.  The  modincatlon 
ties  down  tlie  e.ssential  requirement  that 
the  President  suspend  aid  to  any  countr>- 
wiilcli  expropriates  property  owned  by 
American  citizens  luiless  appropriate 
steps  are  taken  within  6  months  to  pay 
adequate  compensation.  I  would  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  tlie  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  i  Mr.  Bible  > .  the  Senator  from 
Tenne.ssee  <Mr.  Brock  > .  and  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  i  Mr  Cook  '  be  added 
as  cosponsors. 

AMENDMENT    NO      553 

(Ordered  to  he  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table, ' 

Mr,  ALLEN  'for  him.sclf,  Mr  Brock. 
and  Mr.  Ervin)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
Jointly,  to  House  bill  9910.  supra 

AMENDMENT     NO      554 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. » 

Mr  GRAVEL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
House  bill  9910.  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SSS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  BROCK  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bin  9910,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO      556 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.  I 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Goldwater  1  submitted  amendments.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly,  to 
House  bill  9910.  supra 

AMENDMENT     NO       857 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  i 

Mr  HATFIELD  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  9910.  supra. 
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ALASKA  NATIVE  CLAIMS  SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OP  1871— AMENDMENTS 

AMXNDMKNT    NO.    547 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  35)  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska 
Natives,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ECONOMIC  STABI- 
LIZATION ACT  OF  1970— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO      550 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. » 

COHriEMATION    OF    PAT     BOARD    AND    PRICE 
COMMISSION     MLMBERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendment  to  S. 
2712,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act,  that  Will  require  all  public 
appointees  to  tlie  Pay  Board  and  Price 
Commission  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

As  presently  designed,  the  sole  ap- 
pointing power  rests  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  is  fi  ozen  out.  And  this  is 
wrong. 

Tliese  Boards  will  have  authority  to 
make  decisions  that  will  have  a  profound 
impact  on  the  American  economy  and  on 
the  financial  well-being  of  all  our 
citizens. 

It  is  important  to  assure  impartiality, 
representativeness,  and  fairness  in  the 
selection  process  of  public  members  be- 
cause tlie  success  of  our  anti-inflation  ef- 
foi-ts  will  rest  on  trust  and  confidence 
that  the  American  people  place  in  the 
policy  decisions  of  these  Board  members 

I  believe  it  is  proper,  therefore,  that  the 
Senate  consult  on  these  appointments 
through  the  confirmation  pi-ocess.  that  it 
examine  the  qualifications  of  appomtees, 
and  tliat  it  participate  in  enpanehng 
public  members  wiio  will  perform  their 
duties  for  all  elements  of  the  economy — 
business,  labor,  agriculture,  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  proposal  I  am  making  today  is  In 
keeping  with  the  constitutional  balance 
of  powers  that  has  estabhshed  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  of  Gtov- 
emment  as  coequal.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened recently  in  tliis  country  is  that 
Congress  has  not  been  coequal.  And.  as 
a  result,  a  vital  element  in  policymaking 
proces.ses  has  often  not  been  heard. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  Congress 
must  be  coequal.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  the  changes  in  that  relationship 
that  could  come  about  through  the  exec- 
utive flat  of  .sole  appointing  power  of 
Price  Commission  and  Pay  Board  public 
members  threatens  to  ero(le  the  essential 
balance  that  mu.'st  exist  between  the  two 
branches. 

The  confirmation  of  appointed  public 
members  to  the  an tl- Inflation  board  is 
not  without  precedent.  When  price  and 
wage  restraints  were  applied  in  the  late 
1940's  and  early  1960's  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  OfBce  c«f  Price  Administration. 
Oovemor  DlSalle,  was  subject  to  the 
confirmation  process. 


Under  no  circumstances  do  I  question 
the  loyalty  or  dedication  of  those  mem- 
bers who  may  be  appointed  to  the  anti- 
inflation  boards.  I  am  suggesting,  how- 
ever, that  the  processes  of  representative 
government  must  be  preserved.  And  Sen- 
atorial confirmation  is  just  one  step  to- 
ward that  goal. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  printed  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  t>eing  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

AMENDMENT    No      650 

On  page  1.  strike  out  line  3  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"SHORT   TrTLK 

■Section  1  Thle  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Economic  StAblllzatlon  Act  Ainendment£  of 
I97r." 

On  page  1.  line  5.  before  "It"  Insert  "Sec. 
2  '  .  and  renumber  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  page  2,  line  16.  Insert  "(a)"  Immc- 
dlateiy  before  •Section  203". 

On  page  2.  line  18.  beginning  with  "or 
strike  out  all  through  the  period  in  line  21 
and  insert  the  following:  •or  to  such  boards, 
commissions,  and  similar  entities  as  may  be 
established  by  the  President  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4(b)  of  the  Ek-onomlc 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1971.  such 
boards,  commissions,  and  similar  entitles 
shall  be  composed  In  whole  or  In  part  of 
memtiers  appointed  by  the  President  t«  rep- 
resent different  sectors  of  the  economy  and 
the  general  public." 

On  page  3  after  line  8.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

"(b)(1)  Any  member  of  the  Pay  Board, 
e.^tablished  by  section  7  of  Executive  Order 
No  11627  of  October  15,  1971.  who  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  general  public,  and  any 
member  cf  the  Price  Commission,  established 
by  section  8  of  such  executive  order,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

"(2  I  Tbls  subsection  takes  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  30  days  after  the  date  of  its 
enactment  Nothing  contained  in  this  sub- 
section aHectB  the  validity  of  any  acUon 
taken  by  the  Pay  Board  or  the  Price  Com- 
mission as  constlivited  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection,' 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF 
1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO     551 

'  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
tabic.  I 

Mr  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  today  an  amendment  which 
has  as  its  primary  purpose  the  prohibi- 
tion of  forced  busing  of  public  school- 
children. The  legislation  is  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunties  Act  which  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  floor  by  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee. In  my  judgment,  a  bill  purporting 
to  provide  equal  opportunities  is  a  fit- 
ting vehicle  for  legislation  which  pro- 
hibits school  attendance  assignments 
ba.sed  on  race,  creed  or  color.  If  we  are 
to  have  stronger  laws  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  employment  based  cmi 
race,  creed  or  color,  we  should  like- 
wise have  laws  which  restrict  pupil  place- 
ment assignments  based  on  race,  creed 
or  color 

An  additional  objective  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  am  (Bering  is  the  restric- 


tion of  an  ill-conceived  practice  now  be- 
ing pursued  in  connection  with  sch(X)l  de- 
segregation by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  This  is  the  prac- 
tice of  denying  Federal  edu(»tional  as- 
sistance to  school  systems  which  do  not 
comply  with  HEW  desegregation  require- 
ments, although  those  same  school  sys- 
tems are  complying  with  desegregation 
plans  approved  by  the  Federal  courts. 
This  practice  has  t>een  used  in  Georgia, 
and  in  other  States,  to  deny  millions  of 
dollars  of  Federal  assistance  to  school 
systems  which  are  fully  desegregated, 
on  totally  insignificant  grounds.  Permit- 
ting such  a  practice  is  a  license  for  bu- 
reaucratic blackmail.  The  Senate  ex- 
pressed its  sentiment  against  this  prac- 
tice when  it  unanimously  adc^ted  Uie 
Chiles  amendment  to  the  School  Aid  and 
Quality  Integration  Act  of  1971.  Yet  the 
Department  of  HEW  persists  in  apply- 
ing it. 

Mast  of  us  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  busing  issue.  Outraged  parents 
and  other  citizens  are  gathering  daily  in 
communities  about  the  coimtry.  at  the 
Capitol  here  in  Washington  and  in  our 
private  offices,  demanding  action  on  this 
subject. 

Thousands  of  schoolchildren  are  being 
transported  outside  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities,  and  are  being 
required  to  attend  school  in  other  neigh- 
borhoods and  commimities  The  process 
is  enormously  expensive,  disruptive  of 
consistent  educational  planning,  and  dis- 
criminatory as  between  those  who  are 
transferred  and  those  who  are  not  In 
spite  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  declar- 
ing pupil  placement  assignments  based 
on  race  to  be  unconstitutional,  other 
Federal  court  decisions  seem  to  be  based 
on  the  assumption  that  pupil  placements 
may  be  made  to  achieve  a  racial  balance, 
and  that  the  busing  of  students  may  be 
required  to  acliieve  such  racial  balance 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
has  suggested  that  Federal  courts  may 
be  "misreading"  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  busing.  Justice  Hugo  Black, 
before  his  death,  admitted  that  there  is 
•confusion"  concerning  the  busing  issue. 

Tiie  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
limits  the  power  of  Federal  courts  to  en- 
force racially  selective  school  assign- 
ment orders,  including  school  busing, 
until  all  appeals  from  such  orders  are 
finally  determined.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  of  Health.  E(iuca- 
tion.  &nA  Welfare  from  supporting  ra- 
cially selective  assignments  in  court  or 
through  bureaucratic  procedures  An  ex- 
ception is  made  for  sch(X)l  systems  which 
request  such  support,  thus  permitting 
local  educational  pohcy  to  operate.  Fi- 
nally. Uie  Department  of  HEW  would  be 
required  to  accept  a  court  approved  plan 
of  desegregation  eis  being  sufficient,  with- 
out any  other  conditions  to  qualify  for 
Federal  educational  assistance  The  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment  wotild  be  ef- 
fective imtil  Jtme  30,  1973,  at  which  time 
it  is  hop>ed  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
have  clearly  ruled  that  busing  and  other 
forms  of  racially  selective  pupil  place- 
ment, are  unconstitutional. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this 
amendment  does  not  alter  the  constitu- 
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tional  mendate  requiring  desegregation 
of  schools,  nor  does  it  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  from  supporting  the 
desegregation  of  schools  The  amendment 
merely  restricts  the  use  of  two  relatively 
minor  tools  which  have  been  misused  in 
the  course  of  desegregation  Compared 
with  the  economk  .  financial,  social,  and 
educational  consequences  of  continuinK 
these  practices,  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment is  very  mild  indeed  Particularly  is 
this  true  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
practices  may  not  be  legally  necessary, 
and  in  fact  may  be  unconstitutional,  and 
the  further  fact,  that  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  ia  temporary,  for  less  than 
2  years,  in  order  to  Kive  the  Supreme 
Court  an  opportunity  to  clarify  the  legal 
and  constitutional  status  of  forced  .school 
bu-slng 

Finally.  President  Nixon  has  an- 
nounced his  opposition  to  forced  school 
basing,  and  hi.s  sui)port  for  iiei^iilxjrhood 
schools.  His  announcement  ha.s  not  been 
augmented  by  any  concrete  actions,  and 
I  have  criticized  him  for  failing  to  sup- 
port ins  word.s  with  deeds  It  is  hoi>ed 
that  he  will  supiwrt  the  effort  made  by 
this  amerKlmenl  to  lift  the  burden  of 
confusion  und  doubt  which  i.s  impairing 
the  effectiveness  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  .senior  Senator  from  OeorKia  'Mr 
Talmadce  > .  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee 'Mr  BuocK  I .  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator  from   Florida    ^Mr    Chiles",    have 
joined  me  in  sponsormg  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  jirinted  in  the  Recort)  at 
tiiLS  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows; 

Amendment  No.  45 

At  the  eiul  of  tbe  bUl,  add  the  fallowing 
new  section: 

"Sec  IS  Because  of  legal  and  eoiurtttu- 
tlona.1  uocertainties  relating  to  xixe  quastlon 
at  j>ut>llc  .scliool  student  placem<?nt  aa  It 
relates  to  Ui«  d«««egregalipn  or  public  schools. 
aiul  because  'A  the  disrup'iuii  u(  imroaal  edu- 
cational operations,  the  expense  iho  (llA.)rder 
and  dtvt.slveMPBS  and  the  fy>s,slbllUy  that 
certain  student  plaremf-nt  practices  may  be 
declared  Ui  l>e  lei^ilT  xintHsewaarv  or  un- 
constitutional ll  IS  the  purpose  <rf  this  .sec- 
u»>ii  u>  pro^t>u  and  suspend  certain  student 
piacfuietit  pracUces  •fhicli  have  heretofore 
t>een  impleaiented  by  court,;,  and  by  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  Govertttnent  un- 
til the  legality  and  constitutionality  of  such 
pra^rtlces  raji  be  more  clearly  determined. 
U  is  al.so  the  p\irpoae  of  this  section  to  re- 
quire rjie  Department  nf  Health  Education 
aiid  Welfare,  in  the  rlLstrlbutlon  of  Federai 
educAtluaiil  as6Utance,  to  accept  court-or- 
dered plan*  o(  dei.egregat,lon  as  being  com- 
plete and  sufficient  to  qualify  for  such  iftiltr'- 
ance  without  the  Imposition  of  further 
conditions  ■• 

«1  Neither  the  Department  of  Jvistlce  nor 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  shall  be  authorized  to  support  the 
aaatgninent  or  requirement  of  any  public 
school  student  to  attend  a  particular  school 
txjcause  of  his  or  her  race,  creed  or  color,  not- 
withstaiuUng  any  other  law  or  laws 

lb)  No  funds  heretofore  or  hereaft«r  au- 
thorized or  appropriated  by  any  law  to  or  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  Department 
of  Health.  BducaUon  and  Welfare,  or  otber- 
wuie.  to  be  expended.  shaU  be  expended  to 
support  the  aaalgiuoent  or  requliemeat  of 
any  public  achool  student  to  attend  a  par- 
ticular school  because  jf  his  race,  creed  or 
color 


(o)  Notwltlutandlng  aubaectloiM  {%\  and 
(b).  and  any  other  law  or  laws,  any  plan  for 
deaeKregatlon.  including  pl&os  caUlng  (or  the 
transportatioa  of  students,  required  or  per- 

oUlted  by  any  Court  of  the  Uiutod  States 
to  be  conducted  by  any  local  educational 
agency  within  the  tTnlted  States,  shall,  upon 
request  by  such  a.f^ncy  be  accepted  and  ap- 
pro-, ed  by  the  r>epartment  of  Justice  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  a  complete  and  sufficient  "plan 
lor  desegreHiilioti  ior  the  purpose  ol  quali- 
fying lur  and  receiving  any  assistance  under 
any  law  of  the  United  State.s  authorizing  or 
refjulrlng  the  furnishing  ol  Federal  assist- 
ance and  neither  the  Department  of  Justice 
nor  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Wellare  shall  deny  such  usaistaiice  to  any 
public  educational  agency  within  the  United 
States  because  of  failure  of  such  agency  to 
meet  any  condition  except  wlUful  failure  to 
c  >mply  with  such  plan  of  desegregation. 

Id  I  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
laws,  no  Court  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  or  authority  to  enforce  any 
order  or  Judgment  to  the  extent  that  it  pro- 
vides for  the  assignment  or  requirement  of 
any  public  school  student  to  attend  a  partic- 
ular school  because  of  his  or  her  race,  creed 
or  color,  until  appeals  in  connection  with 
such  order  or  judKinent  have  been  exhausted 
or,  lu  the  eveut  no  appeals  are  taken,  until 
Uie  time  for  such  apfieals  has  expired. 

(e)    Deflultlons, 

(li  "Local  educatloival  agency"  means  a 
public  board  of  education  or  other  public 
authority  legally  constituted  within  a  State 
either  for  administrative  control  or  direction 
of.  or  U)  perform  a  service  function  for.  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  'scliools  in  a 
city,  county,  towusblp,  school  district,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such 
combination  of  school  districts  or  counties 
as  are  recognised  in  a  State  as  an  adminis- 
trative agency  for  its  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools,  or  a  combination  of  local 
educational  agencies,  and  Includes  any  other 
public  lustitutlou  or  agency  having  admin- 
istrative control  and  direction  of  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(2)  "Support"  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to: 

(a)  advocacy  both  in  and  out  of  court; 

(b)  the  preparation  of  plans  for  desegre- 
gation t>olh  In  and  out  of  court, 

(c(  the  wltliholdlng  of  funds  appropriated 
for  educational  purposes  because  of  or  con- 
tingent upon  compliance  with  a  plan  for 
desegregation;  and 

(d)  any  other  form  of  action,  withholding 
of  action,  or  other  conduct; 
having  as  its  purpose  or  effect  the  Induce- 
ment of  any  person  or  persons,  any  educa- 
tional agency,  or  any  Court,  to  adopt  any 
plan  for  desegregation  providing  for  the  as- 
signment or  requirement  of  any  public 
school  student  to  attend  a  particular  school 
because   of   his   race    color  or   creed. 

(3 1  The  terms  "aasignment"  and  "re- 
quirement" shall  be  deemed  to  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  Individual  selection,  selec- 
tion as  part,  of  a  group,  provision  for  trans- 
fer or  transportation,  or  any  other  form  of 
selection  or  assignment  for  school  attend- 
ance purposes 

14 1  The  term  "public  school  pupU"  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  any  pupil,  regardless 
of  race,  creed  or  color  who  Is  eligible  to 
or  required  to  attend  any  form  or  type  of 
school  conducted  by  any  local  educational 
agency  within  the  United  States,  or  any 
territory  thereof 

(5)  "Because  of"  shall  mean  "solely  be- 
cause of"  as  well  as  "partially  because  of." 

<6i  "Assistance"  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
any  form  of  asststaace.  including,  but  not 
limited    to.    nujney   and   services, 

I7i  'Any  law  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorlilng  or  requiring  the  furnishing  of 
federal  assistance"  shall  include,  but  i\o\.  be 
limited  to 


1  The  SducaUod  Pnoftaalons  Development 
Act.  Part  D  (aOU.SC.  111»-1119«|. 

2  The  CooperaUve  Basearch  Act  (20  U  S  C 
331    332b). 

3.  T*e  CMvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  IV 
(42  use  20OOC--20OOC  9) 

4.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  Section  807   (20  VS  C    887) 

5  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  15*67,  Section  403  (20 
use   1222). 

6,  The  Economic  Opportunltv  Act  of  1964 
Title  II  (42  use  rmi  2fni\  i  under  au- 
thority delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare). 

7,  Approprlatli/hs  Acts  heretofore  and 
hereafter  relating  to  such  laws 

(f)  If  any  provision  of  this  Section  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Section  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  shall   not  be  affected   thereby. 

(g)  All  laws  or  ^larts  of  laws  not  in  con- 
flict here  with  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed 

(h)  This  Section  shall  take  effect  up>on  the 
dafe  of  Its  enactment,  and  shall  expire  at 
midnight   on   June   30.    1973. 

(1)  Sub.sectlons  (al  and  (bi  of  this  Sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  support  furnished  to 
any  local  educational  agency  pursuant  to  tlie 
written  request  of  such  ageucy.  but  thli  Sub- 
section (1)  shall  permit  such  support  only  for 
the  purposes  requested  by  such  agency  and 
only  until  such  request  shall  have  been  with- 
drawn." 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORTS 

Mr.  CHILES  Mr  President.  I  wi.sh  to 
announce  tliat  ttie  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
ricultural Exports  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  1  day  hearing  besinnin?  at  10 
am.  m  room  324  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  Friday.  November  5,  1971, 
in  order  to  a.sscsv!  or  determine  the  .situa- 
tion regardmg  agricultural  exports  in 
lipht  ol  the  current  labor-management 
di.spute   in   the  shipping   Industry. 

Although  the  subcommittee  does  not 
have  Jurisdiction  over  labor-manage- 
ment di-sputes.  the  purpose  of  this  hear- 
ing is  to  determine  to  what  extent  Injury 
is  occurring  to  agriculture  and  lo  make 
available  the  facts  Cdueminf!  this  situa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of 
Congres.s  and  the  Executive 

I  have  received  numerous  reijuests  for 
such  tieiirings  not  only  from  numerous 
farm  groups  and  individual  farmers, 
member.s  of  ttie  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  and  other  Senators 
a.s  well. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
t  u  t  the  committee  staff  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEilENTS 


PROPHET  IN  HIS  OWN  TIME 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  there 
are  many  who  would  have  ils  believe  they 
arc  prophets  and  sages  In  Uua  country  of 
ours,  but  none  of  these  has  proved  to  have 
more  legitimacy  than  social  philosopher 
and  arctiitecture  critic.  Lewis  Muraford. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Mumiord  has  been 
warning  us  that  bicness  for  its  own  s&kf 
Is  the  stire  path  to  chaos  in  our  cities. 
Hi.s  predictions  of  an  impersonal.  hi«h 
speed  life  in  urban  areas  that  leads  to 
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nervous  breakdowns  and  similar  forms  of 
trauma  have  come  true. 

Mr.  Mumford  says  that  our  patterns  of 
living  must  be  kept  within  a  reasonable 
framework,  in  neighborhoods  or  villages 
where  people  know  one  another,  where 
they  are  not  merely  social  security  num- 
bers. 

There  are  many  indications  that  there 
are  economies  of  .scale  in  urbanization. 
Once  a  city's  iX)pulation  get,';  to  certain 
levels,  the  cost  of  f^re  and  police  and 
other  services  soars. 

There  is  one  more  indication  Uiat  we 
must  turn  our  eyes  as  a  nation  to  the  de- 
velopment ol  our  forgotten  rui^al  towns 
and  commimities  If  we  will  adopt  a  na- 
tional policy  of  balanced  growth  we  can 
make  .some  important  new  beginnings  in 
saving  Small  Town,  U.S.A  ,  and  in  solving 
the  crl.sis  of  the  cities. 

Mr.  Mumford  recently  received  the 
Hodgkins  Medal  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  a  richly  deserved  honor  for  a 
man  who  has  lived  to  see  his  prophecies 
come  true. 

Mr.  President  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  about  Mr  Mumford, 
published  In  tlie  Washington  Past  of  Oc- 
tober 23,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lewis  Mumfori)-  Proved  Right 
IN   His  Own  Time 

(By  Michael  Kernan) 

A  man  who  Is  Ignored,  but  right,  may 
develop  a  haunted  look  over  the  years,  or  he 
may  turn  Into  a  contented  pnterlamlllas  with 
deliberate  gestures,   like  Lewis  Mumford 

The  difference  Is  this  Mumford  ha*  been 
proved  right  in  his  own  time  His  1£>38  pro- 
posals for  handling  the  growth  of  Honolulu 
were  rejected  in-stantly  by  that  city  when 
presented  By  1942,  officials  were  conceding 
that  Pearl  Harbor  might  not  have  i>e«n  so 
t>ad  If  Mumford  s  highway  plan  had  t>een 
carried  out  Today.  H<jiio1u1u  regards  the  pro- 
posals as  R  classic  might-have-been,  solving 
the  horrendovis  problem.-*  of  the  city's  moun- 
tains and  waterways  not  seen  by  the  city  at 
the  time  but  now  all  too  visible,  not  to  say 
overwhelming. 

"The  tiling  is."  said  the  76-year-old  social 
philosopher  and  pioneer  architecture  critic, 
"we  refuse  to  reflUze  that  this  is  not  a  nor- 
mal period,  that  it  is  a  terrible  time  of 
demoralization  and  disintegration — the  dis- 
integration of  civilization  itself 

"People  buy  bolts  for  their  doors  and  ttiluk 
they  have  solved  the  problem  But  they  con- 
tinue to  live  in  terror  Becau.se  our  life  Is 
meaningless  We  have  to  have  music  in  our 
ears  all  day  tiecause  we  don't  want  to  be 
left  alone  with  ourselves  We  turn  on  the 
TV  and  think  we're  in  contact  with  the 
world.  Actually,  we've  never  been  more 
alone." 

The  words  came  fast  and  easily,  as  should 
be  expected  of  a  man  who  has  written  two 
dozen  books,  and  not  pamphlets  either,  but 
solid  works  designed  for  the  ages,  whose 
titles  resound  with  words  like  survival,  man. 
civilization,  life  and  hi.story  His  latest.  "The 
Pentagon  of  Po^er."  l.s  the  second  volume  of 
what  even  he  call.i  a  major  work.  "The  Myth 
Of  the  Machine  ' 

Though  he  does  not  attack  man's  tool- 
making  ability  itaelf.  Mumford  does  say  that 
the  obsessive  scramble  to  produce  the  mega- 
tnachlne  has  reduced  us  to  mere  button- 
pushers  "To  do  everything  that  is  techni- 
cally possible."  he  quotes  another  thinker,  "is 
non-technical  behavior."  In  other  words, 
man's  genliu  for  adapting  to  hla  envlron- 
ment  may  lead  him  to  adapt  to  the  meeh- 
anized  environment  he  haa  cr«&t«d  himaelf. 


accepting    smog   and    p<^lutlon   and   dehu- 
manlzatlou  with  fatal  ease. 

No  wonder  Lewis  Muimfords  books  are 
listed  In  the  Wliole  Earth  Catalogue. 

He  was  asked  about  the  problem  of  the 
adult  American  dropout,  the  person  who 
feels  that  neither  political  party  Is  relating 
to  the  coucerns  of  people,  who  feels  F>ower- 
less,  utterly  disillusioned  with  the  '  go-to- 
the-polls,  wrlte-your-congrebsman  '  recourse. 
and  who  will  either  vote  for  some  radical 
group  or  not  vote  at  all 

"Our  Constitution.  "  he  replied,  "was  con- 
ceived for  a  collection  of  small  communities 
with  a  common  basis.  No  organization  has 
yet  been  perfected  to  handle  such  a  large- 
scale  operation  as  our  country  has  become — 
on  a  democratic  basis  We  have  always  come 
up  with  a  dictatorial  pattern  when  dealing 
with  this  large  an  operation," 

The  answer  lies,  he  said  las  he  has  been 
saying  for  a  generation),  in  neighborhoods 
or  villages  where  everyone  knows  everyone 
else  as  people  and  not  as  addresses  at  Social 
Security  numbers, 

"Village  life  has  its  limitations,  of  course." 
he  added.  "You  have  to  have  fundamentally 
the  same  opinions  as  your  nelghttors  And 
you  don  t  get  great  iirt  or  sclentlrtc  advances 
from  a  village  unless  by  luck  But  I  think  we 
need  this  stable  fundamental  unit  to  sur- 
vive." 

Architectural  critic  Jane  Jacotjs  has  gotten 
a  lot  of  mileage  from  her  concept  of  nelgh- 
txjrhods  within  cities.  a£  in  London  ("a  col- 
lection of  villages."  Mumford  noted) ,  but  she 
is  interested  in  dynamism,  as  he  put  It,  while 
he  seeks  stability  above  all  in  our  shattered 
world. 

Mumford,  whose  son  Oeddes  was  killed  in 
action  at  19  in  World  War  II  and  whose 
daughter.  Alison  Jane,  recently  moved  out  of 
her  urban  neighborhood  In  Brooklyn  to  a 
suburb  near  her  parents  In  Amenla.  N.Y..  Just 
celebrated  his  50th  wedding  anniversary  and. 
Whole  Earth  Catalogue  or  not.  confesses 
himself  appalled  at  the  so-called  Now  gen- 
eration His  rea.son  Is  that  Now  Is  a  tragically 
short  time  The  young  he  observed,  exist  In 
a  pre.sent  so  narrow  that  they  grossly  under- 
rate their  own  capabilities  along  with  man's 
accomplishments  and  potential 

"We've  given  them  this  heritage  of  the 
bomb.  '  he  said,  "and  they  actually  don't  ex- 
pect to  live  beyond  30  So  why  should  they 
make  an  effort?  You  can't  do  anything 
worthwhile  unless  you  can  take  your  future 
for  granted  " 

Shaking  his  bead  at  the  thought  of  the 
agonizing  reappraisal  that  mxist  face  these 
young  p>eople  when  they  find  themselves  30 
and  still  very  undramatically  alive  Mumford 
commented  that  TV  and  radio  are  creating 
an  Illiterate  population,  dangerovisly  suscep- 
tible to  control,  becatise  people  no  longer 
make  the  effort  to  read. 

'I'm  not  a  pessimist,  you  undersLand,  '  he 
added,  "any  more  than  the  surgeon  who 
diagnoses  terminal  cancer  is  a  pessimist.  He  s 
Just  reporting  on  a  condition  that  exists." 

Change  i.s  p>ossible  only  through  a  massive 
spontaneous  movement,  he  said  It  won't 
come  overnight,  but  all  at  once  there  will  be 
a  txxjy  of  people  who  see  they  are  talking 
the  same  language,  have  the  same  hopes   " 

Mumford  called  attention  to  the  citation 
on  his  Hodgkins  Medal,  awarded  him  this 
week  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  lor  his 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  cul- 
tural aspects  of  man's  envlroruneutal  rela- 
tlona. 

It  reads  in  part:  'for  endowing  man  with 
new  abilities  to  discover  the  reciprocal  in- 
fluences of  culture  and  landscafws.  .  .  ."  It 
was  oiUy  the  10th  medal  awarded  since  lesi 

"This  means  more  to  me  than  the  Nobel 
prise,  not  that  I  would  ever  get  the  Nobel 
prize,"  said  Mumford,  "because  it's  the  first 
time  it  was  given  to  someone  who  wasn't  a 
specialist." 

In  30  years  Curretit  Biography  has  pro- 
nKJted   Lewis  Mumford   from   "architectural 


authority'  to  "man  of  the  Renaissance." 
Lucky  the  prophet  who  lives  to  see  himself 
vindicated. 


CURRENT     ECONOMIC     POUCIES— 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  TAFT 

Mr,  TAFT  Mr  Pre.sident,  on  October 
26,  1971  I  dehvered  a  speech  before  the 
Financial  World  Banquet  in  New  York 
City.  The  speech  summarizes  some  of 
my  thinking  on  current  economic  poli- 
cies. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CuREENT  Economic  Policii6& — Address  by 

Senator  Tatt 
America  has  always  l>een  a  trading  nation. 
British  mercantilism  was  a  major  coaitrlbut- 
ing  factor  to  our  national  genesis  Attempts 
by  the  English  to  curb  American  manufac- 
turers through  the  na\lgaition  act*,  enumer- 
ated articles,  the  wool  act  the  molasses  act, 
the  sugar  act.  and  the  stamp  act.  did  much 
to  awaken  a  sense  of  national  identity. 

Historian  Charles  Beard  has  even  made  a 
strong  case  that  the  ratification  of  our  Con- 
stitution by  the  States  was  essentially  of 
economic  significance  and  the  ratification 
vote  followed  closely  the  economic  interests 
to  be  served  by  the  new  form  of  govemment. 
TTirouphout  American  history  the  economy 
has  k>een  the  eternal  issue  It  was  tC'  some 
extent  the  economy  that  divided  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson  when  they  were  t>oth  members 
of  President  Washington's  cabinet  It  was 
the  fl^t  over  the  United  States  Bank  which 
dominated  the  Jackson  period  and  the  strug- 
gles over  the  tarlir  and  free  sliver  command- 
ed the  center  stage  of  American  history  into 
the  twentieth  century  In  fact  it  was  the 
weakness  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
with  respect  to  the  economy  which  led  to 
the  constitutional  convention  and  our  pres- 
ent form  of  government. 

The  panic  of  1893  resulted  in  a  depletion 
of  the  TYeasury's  gold  reserves  This  was  ex- 
acerbated by  excessive  Imports  and  an  im- 
balance in  American  trade  The  sanctity  of 
gold  was  challenged  by  a  Congressman  from 
Nebraska  named  Wuiiam  Jennings  Bryan. 
who  voiced  to  his  party's  convention  the 
famous  words : 

'  You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow 
of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns:  you  shall  not 
crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  of  gold  " 

Now  in  1971  the  question  of  gold  has  once 
again  become  prominent  in  economic  and 
political  circles  Todays  question  does  not 
call  for  .silver  tongued  oratory  but  ll  does 
call  for  a  general  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  as  one  of  the  impor- 
tant economic  factors  which  can  afTect  the 
American  standard  of  living  After  World 
War  II  to  give  imjjeius  to  their  economic 
recoveries  Japan  and  Germany  set  their  ex- 
change rales  at  an  artificially  iow  level  This 
plus  low  labor  costE  permitted  their  goods  to 
be  sold  very  cheaply  on  international  mar- 
ket.s  and  made  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods  by  their  nationals  more  expensive. 
These  economic  policies  were  tolerable  to  the 
U.S  so  long  as  the  United  States  was  en- 
couraging the  postwar  economic  recovery  of 
our  former  adversaries  Such  policies  are  no 
longer  acceptable  today. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1971.  our  balance 
of  payments  on  a  net  liquidity  basis  wa.<^ 
running  a  deficit  lat  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  i  in  excess  of  t2S  billion.  In  ad- 
dition it  apfieara  that  the  C.8.  le  sure  to  suf- 
fer Its  first  major  trade  deficit  since  1893 

America's  position  In  world  trade  has  been 
seriously  eroded  during  the  past  two  decades. 
For  Inatanoe,  In  1960  tb«  United  8t*t«s'  abare 
of  world  automobile  production  was  76%. 
Last   year   It   dropped    to  38%.   In    19&0  the 
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United  States'  share  of   world  steel   produc- 
tion  waa  47 ':      Ijwt   year  It  w»«  only  30'% 

America  haw  beeii  the  world  leader  In  mod- 
ern tool  production  since  before  World  War 
I.  Bjr  the  end  of  lius  year  we  will  bave  Iaile:i 
behliid  Biiaiua.  Japaxi  and  W&i>t«rii  Qertyaiiy 
Almost  half  of  our  shLies  are  Imported 
More  than  half  of  our  black  and  white  tele- 
Tisiaa  sets  are  imported,  and  Hiv,  nf  otir 
radios  ajct  imported 

Since  1950  our  growth  rate  In  terms  of 
constant  dollars  has  ijeen  the  third  lowest 
among  the  world  s  21  leading  indiustrlal  na- 
tlooa  Japan's  growth  liaa  exceeded  ours  \>\ 
a  three-io-one  ratio.  After  World  War  II  the 
U.S.  was  supreme  in  wirld  shipbuilding  I^&st 
year  we  built  oiijy  J ^.  of  the  worlds  produc- 
tion of  merchant  ships 

In  1970.  we  Imported  96  ■;  of  our  motor- 
eyelea,  SC^r  of  our  ceramic  tile.  90%  of  our 
baseball  gloves.  S0'>  of  our  bicycles  and  76', , 
of  our  leiinis  rackets 

Andrew  Biemiller,  Director  of  I..egisLatlon 
for  the  .VFLr^-CIO.  recently  estimated  that. 

'Appr<.>umaiely  700.000  American  Jobs 
were  lost  directly  &a  a  result  of  foreign  cimi- 
peUrllon   between    1966  and   196U  alone   " 

Add  that  to  a  defnoblU2ui.tlon  of  i.b  inll- 
IKni  oUllcary  and  defei^se  wurlcera  and  no 
Woculer  unemployment  went  soaring 

Through  the  first  half  of  1971  the  U.S 
Ik  as  running  a  trade  deficit  with  Japan  at 
au  annual  rate  of  t'J  8  billion  Moreover,  Ja- 
p&n  s  official  reserves  now  exceed  lho»e  of 
the  Untted  States.  In  this  setting,  it  should 
be  ciear  that  Japan's  recovery  from  W^wUl 
War  II  IS  complete  and  It  is  time  for  oiir  own 
recovery  from  p<»t  w;ij-  economic  policies  to 
begin. 

In  a  word  it  is  time  lor  America  to  take 
off  tha  white  gloves.  We  must  let  our  trad- 
ing partners  understand  that  they  must  ac- 
cept tlie  rigors  as  well  as  tbe  profits  of  a 
free  world  market 

In  Uxiklng  at  our  balance  of  payments 
deflcM.  It  would  be  tempting  to  seek  a  high 
wall  erf  protection  as  the  answer  The  advo- 
cates ot  protectionism,  however,  would  forget 
that  even  in  1970  oxxz  exports  exceeded  our 
tnxports  Our  balance  of  payments  deficit 
came  from  capital  flows,  military  expendi- 
ture, and  miscellaneous.  We  had  a  substan- 
tial positive  flow  from  Investment  Income 
and  a  small  gain  in  balance  of  trade  Tills 
year,  of  course.  {Jya  balance  of  trade  may  be 
unfavorable  However.  protectiocUsm  would 
destrijy  as  many  American  Jobs  in  tlie  export- 
related  industries  as  It  protects  In  the  Indus- 
tries tfareatened  by  Imports  In  addition,  pro- 
te<-tloolsm  increases  the  cost  of  goods  for  the 
Amencan  ooasumer  One  Important  answer 
to  foreign  Imports  is  more  efficient  produc- 
uve   facilities   In    the   United   States 

With  raspect  to  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
the  President  has  had  no  ch>aca  hut  to  close 
ths  gold  window  by  oeiaslng  to  sell  gold  at 
•35  00  an  ounce  The  US  balance  of  pay- 
mients  was  In  increasingly  serious  deficit  Vot- 
eign  holdings  made  dollar  liabilities  400'. 
larger  than  the  U  S.  gold  stock  aiul  a  run  on 
the  bank  was  well  under  way 

Some  economists  are  suggaetlng  that  the 
dollar  should  undergo  Umkted  devaluation 
Thu  suggestion  has  much  attraction  and 
should  not  be  vetoed  because  of  shibboleths 
on  the  sanctity  of  gold  Probably  any  de- 
valuation sbould  be  contingent  on  IMP 
changing  Its  rules  to  permit  a  fluctuation  In 
national  currency  values  of  perhaps  i", 
either  way  Such  a  band  of  fluctuation  would 
permit  appropriate  dollar  revaluaUon  and 
might  even  allow  a  return  to  UA  00  an  ounce 
fr«-  gold  when  the  U  S  paymenu  poaltlon  Li 
restored 

fJlrectly  tied  to  the  balance  of  paymenu 
quastion  Is  th«  cost  of  maintaining  otir 
NATO  foreaa  1b  Europe  While  I  was  opposed 
•M  the  Manafleld  Amendment  thmt  would 
have  reduced  those  (oresa  by  SO^ ,  I  do  agiae 
that  tbm  tloas  has  cooks  for  the  European 
Hauons  to  undartake  a  full  sban  of  ths  oc«t 
of  oiaiuuaulng  their  own  dafenaa. 


By  partially  freeing  the  dollar  from  gold 
the  President  has  allowed  a  small  free  mar- 
ket devaluation  and  thte  is  of  critical  im- 
portance to  America's  buslneBs  and  working- 
men  a'.lke  Limiting  devaUiatlon  or  revalua- 
tion by  OUT  competitors,  will  make  foreign 
goods  more  costly  In  America  and  will  allow 
American  products  to  recapture  domestic 
and  foreign  markets  Such  a  move  might  be 
directly  iranilated  into  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican Jobs  and  profits  for  American  manu- 
facturers 

The  second  major  move  which  the  Presi- 
dent took  on  August  15  was  the  temporary 
lO'l  surcharge  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
this  IS  not  a  return  to  protectionism.  We  are 
not  going  to  retreat  to  the  policies  which, 
for  instance,  saw  the  Dln^lcy  Tariff  of  1897 
raise  duties  to  an  average  level  of  571,. 

He  10  i  surcharge  announced  by  the 
President  Is  a  temporary  move  but  au  Im- 
portant bargaining  chip  Free  trade  must  be 
a  two-way  street,  anu  not  sin^ply  a  one- 
way super  highway  to  the  American  con- 
sumer All  loo  frequently  our  trading  part- 
ners have  imposed  Indirect  restraints  upon 
American  goods  which  have  undercut  the 
support  and  substance  of  free  trade  For  ex- 
ample, prior  to  August  15  Japanese  automo- 
biles entering  this  country  faced  a  3  5%  Im- 
port duly  American  cars  entering  Japan, 
however,  were  subject  to  a  10' ,  duty  and  also 
to  a  ccimmodltles  tax  based  upon  engine  dis- 
placements and  wheel  base  A  Ford  Pluto 
costing  »2.000  would  sell  for  »3.000  In  Japan 
because  of  these  Indirect  trade  barriers  At 
that  price  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  Japanese 
have  no  yen  for  the  Pinto 

The  10%  Import  duty  gives  thU  country  an 
Important  bargaining  position  In  our  effort 
to  have  Japan  and  other  countne*  face  up 
to  the  need  for  revaluation  of  their  curren- 
rles  and  the  eUmlnatlou  of  Indirect  re- 
straints against  American  Imports 

At  the  heart  of  Axuerlca  s  economic  diffi- 
culties lias  also  tine  prubiem  of  productivity 
The  U.S  Department  of  Labor  has  reported 
that  diirlug  the  period  from  1966  through 
1970.  the  U.S.  rate  of  productivity  increase 
on  au  annoal  basis — was  Uie  lowest  oX  any 
major  free  world  nation  While  Japan  ex- 
perienced an  annual  productivity  increase  f 
14  J^  .c  and  tlie  Netherlands  gained  8  5',.  our 
productivity  Increase  was  1.9  ,c 

While  our  annual  productivit:.  ga.ns  ha\e 
shown  a  lag  our  wage  rates  have  not  been 
-similarly  retarded  In  favn,  the  wage  gap  in 
relation  to  our  major  foreign  competitors  was 
greater  In  lt*70  than  it  was  a  decide  ea.lier 
In  1940.  American  Industries  were  paying  an 
average  of  (3 A3  an  hour  more  than  our  Jap- 
anese competitors.  By  1970.  American  Indus- 
try was  paying  %:i  23  per  hour  more  than 
Japanese  Arms.  This  wage  gap  was  similarly 
widened  m  relation  to  Oreat  Britain.  Italy. 
Fraiice.  and  Western  Oermany 

Por  fsars.  American  industry  has  txsen  able 
to  overcome  the  wage  differential  enjoyed  by 
ovir  foreign  competitors  through  greater  pro- 
ducUTlty.  By  falling  Into  last  place  in  the 
growth  of  prodtictlvlty.  this  etiuallslng  factor 
has  now  been  loat  Indxuitry  irrefc  has  re- 
portec  that  It  currently  takes  the  Japanese 
.')  7  man  hours  to  produce  a  ton  of  raw  steel 
It   ttki-t  iLS  7  11   man  tu>ur» 

I.et  me  emphasize  again  that  producf  ifi/v 
U  the  key  to  America  s  standard  of  living  As 
Prank  Porter  stated  In  the  Waahlnfton  Post 
recently — 

If  productivity  had  remained  static  over 
the  centuries,  man  would  never  have  emerged 
from  the  stone  age  Increases  in  the  starulard 
of  living  arc  only  poaslMe  through  Increases 
through  productivity  Vtan  can  only  con- 
sume what  he   produces 

Our  prixluctlvlty  lag  also  has  a  direct  effect 
upon  inflation  John  H  Carson  commented 
this  month  In  industry  Week 

We  are  in  the  grip  nf  a  price  Inflation  re- 
sulting in  part  from  the  basic  fact  that  un- 
•aroad  wage  laeraases  must  be  pasaed  on  to 
the  consumer  " 


Productivity  Is  directly  related  to  our  abil- 
ity to  compet«  for  foreign  markets,  our 
ability  to  compete  for  domeatlc  markets,  the 
number  of  Joba  which  we  can  provide  for 
American  workingnian.  our  balance  of  trade, 
and  the  value  of  our  dollar  It  Is,  therefore. 
Imperative  that  we  set  as  our  number  one 
economic  priority  the  Increase  In  American 
productivity  I  .suggest  that  we  attack  pro- 
ductivity on  several  broad  fronts 

Plrst.  we  should  seriously  question  whether 
or  not  restrictive  and  anti-productlve  work 
rules  should  be  ealorceable  if  ihey  are  not  di- 
rectly related  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
American  worker.  For  example,  for  years 
America's  railroads  had  to  change  crews  every 
100  miles  a"!  thoug^i  we  were  still  Itvlnn  in  the 
steam  age  Many  Amer;can  newspapers  have 
to  set  bogus  type  That  Is.  simply  because  of 
union  work  rules,  they  set  type  for  ads  that 
they  liave  no  intention  of  ever  running  On 
our  nation's  waterfronts,  work  rules  cur- 
rently require  thst  28  men  be  at-slgned  on 
an  unloading  crew  per  crane,  when  16  could 
easily  perform  the  task  The  new  Lash  ship 
work  rule<  currently  reqvilre  36  44  men  when 
7-10  are  all  that  are  needed  upon  the  Job 
Some  unions  mistakenly  think  that  these 
work  rules  protect  jobs  Just  the  opposite  Is 
true.  They  destroy  productivity  and  thereby 
destroy  the  competitive  position  and  the  buy- 
ing i>ower  of  the  American  worker  What  kind 
of  Job  protection  was  It  when  union  work 
rales  helped  to  close  the  New  York  Mirror. 
the  New  "V'ark  Journal  American  the  World 
Telegram  and  Sun.  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Trlbtme''' When  Amer- 
ican Industry  Is'  forced  to  utilize  more  men 
than  are  needed  for  Uhe  Job.  It  simply  means 
that  the  Income  generated  from  that  work 
must  be  divided  more  ways  and  every  worker 
win  have  his  buvlng  pK;>wer  redviced  To  Im- 
prove the  economic  well-being  of  all  Ameri- 
cans we  must  act  by  declaring  certa'n  types 
of  restrictive  contracts  and  clauses  void  as 
against  public  policy 

The  second  major  report  that  we  must  un- 
dertake to  improve  our  Nation's  productivity 
Is  the  modernization  of  our  tools  of  prodtK- 
llon  At  the  present  time  the  United  States 
reinvests  a  smaller  portion  of  Its  groes  na- 
tional pK-oduct  In  productive  tools  and  equip- 
ment t^an  any  major  Industrial  nation  Dur- 
ing 1967  and  1968.  for  example  while  Japan 
reinveeted  25  I  %  of  lu  gross  national  product 
In  machinery  and  equipment  we  reinvested 
only  6  9'' 

In  large  part,  this  investment  lag  Is  the 
direct  result  of  our  restrictive  tax  policies 
which  retard  rather  than  stimulate  Invest- 
ment 

The  accelerated  depreciation  guidelines  an- 
nounced by  the  President,  and  the  proposed 
relnstltutlon  of  the  Investment  tax  credit 
win  simply  help  to  bring  us  back  Into  line 
with  the  tax  policies  of  our  major  Industrial 
competitors 

For  example,  aggregate  cost  recovery  al- 
lowances for  the  first  taxable  year  lu  Ger- 
many averaged  16  7  .  In  Sweden  30.0';,  In 
PVance  31  3';  .  In  Japan  34  5\  .  and  In  Oreat 
Britain  57  8  ,  .  but  American  Industry  has 
been  able  to  recover  an  average  of  only  7  7"; 
during  the  flrst  year 

As  early  as  April  22.  I  gave  a  speech  lu  the 
Senate  calling  for  the  restoration  of  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit.  I  did  so  because  I  recog- 
nise that  there  Is  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween the  tax  credit  and  the  pnxluctlvlty 
During  the  last  decade,  for  example,  diu-tng 
those  years  when  the  tax  credit  was  In  ef- 
fect, our  productivity  Increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  4.5  ,,  During  those  years  In  ths  Isst 
decade  when  the  Investment  tax  credit  was 
not  in  effect,  our  productivity  Increased  at 
an  annual  rate  of  only  3.4%.  We  sbould  not 
lose  sight  of  the  signlflcanca  of  thase  Oguim 
A  productivity  lru:rease  of  only  0.4%  (an- 
nual growth  rats)  would  tf^nslata  into  an 
additional  tMO  bllUoD  In  groaa  national 
product  during  the  nakt  daeatfa. 

A*  a  third  attack  I  believe  that  American 
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prfxlticUTttf  can  be  asatotcd  by  cutting  back 
on  the  over-regulation  of  American  bual- 
neas  This  Is  nowhere  more  clear  than  In  the 
are*  frf  ICX  regvilaUona.  The  ICC  waa  created 
lu  large  part  to  prohibit  Eirbltrary  and  dli- 
crlnilnatory  rates.  The  record  of  the  ICC 
shows,  however,  that  It  has  sometimes  done 
exiurtly  the  opposite  Rates  vary  not  as  to 
the  ooounodlty  shipped,  but  as  to  the  direc- 
tion In  which  the  freight  moves.  For  example, 
to  ship  syntheUc  rubber  from  Louisville. 
Kentucky  «o  New  York  City  for  export.  834 
miles,  the  rate  In  1970  was  96*  i>er  hundred- 
weight, but  the  rate  for  that  same  com- 
modity from  Louisville  to  Toledo,  a  distance 
of  crtily  298  miles,  was  »1  18  per  hundred- 
weigtit  Aside  frotn  area  dlscrlmlnstlon.  why 
U  should  oost  more  to  siilp  riibl>er  298  miles 
rather  than  834  mllea  Is  a  secret  locked 
within  the  bureaucrauc  tangles  of  the  ICC. 

Earlier  this  year.  Mr  Herbert  Whllten.  a 
TransportaXlon  Consultant  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  wrote  to  me  and 
tfetlmated  that 

There  are  In  existence  43  trillion  railroad 
mtes  on  file  at  the  ICC  " 
He  wrortc  that  he  has : 
PersonaJly  measured  the  tariffs  on  file  In 
the  ICC  Tariff  room  and  counted  4.300  feet 
of  •tarlfTs— without  an  index  to  the  rates 
covered  This  Is  equal  to  a  stack  seven  and 
one-haU  to  eight  times  as  tall  as  the  'Wash- 
ington Monument  and  three  and  one-half 
tlni«*  as  tail  as  the  Empire  State  Building 
with  Ita  TV  antenna." 

I  have  maintained  that  railroad  rate  reg- 
ulation has  resulted  In  higher  costs  for  ship- 
pers and  consumers  When  rates  are  set  by 
regional  cartels  with  the  blessing  of  the  ICC. 
It  IS  the  Amencan  consumer  who  has  to  pick 
up  the  tab. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  Introduced  S  1092.  The 
Modern  Railway  Transportation  Act,  which 
would  have  de-regulated  Railroad  freight 
rales  A  study  undertaken  for  the  Brookings 
Institution  by  Professor  Thomas  Moore  of 
Michigan  State  University  has  now  confirmed 
my  view  that  price  competition  in  traaspor- 
Ution  would  resiilt  over  all  In  lower  rather 
than  higher  rates.  His  study  estimates  that 
de-regulation  oould  save  American  ship- 
pers and  consumers  up  to  »7  billion  per 
year  This  would  mean  cheaper  cars  and 
cheaper  food  for  the  American  family 

Another  example  of  over-regulation  which 
the  Modern  Railway  Transportation  Act 
would  correct  is  the  requirement  that  rail- 
roads continue  to  operate  unproductive 
branch  lines  On  February  11.  1971,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Penu  Central  reported  that  40% 
of  Its  20.000  route  miles  should  be  elimi- 
nated Mr  J  R  Brennan,  'Vice  President  of 
the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company,  has  written  to  me  that : 

■Nearly  40%  of  the  entire  North  Western 
system  could  be  abandoned  with  a  maxi- 
mum loss  of  only  3.7%  of  our  total  freight 
revenues  .      " 

If  we  are  really  Interested  In  productivity. 
it  makes  no  sense  to  require  railroads  to 
operate  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
miles  of  unproductive  branch  lines.  The  re- 
quired operation  of  these  lines  places  a  drain 
on  equipment  and  working  capital  involves 
costly  maintenance,  and  results  In  higher 
charges  to  shippers  and  consumers  We  can- 
not expect  railroads  to  have  their  shippers 
sub!>:dize  uiefDclent  operations  and  at  the 
same  time  expect  them  to  provide  good  serv- 
ice t  1  the  public  and  high  wages  to  their  em- 
ployees. 

Bv  freeing  American  business  from  some 
types  of  over-regulation  such  as  that  which 
I  have  Just  described,  we  oan  permit  our 
economy  better  to  serve  the  American  peo- 
pie  and  augment  our  nation's  standard  of 
living. 

There    are.    of    course,    .some    InefBdanctea 

t.'.at  we  accept  by  choice  because  of  the  qual- 
ity of  life  whioh  we  as  Amaricans  dastr*  :R}r 

example,    we    are    not    going    to    cut    corners 
'^''   n.easures   to   protect   equal    opportuuUy. 
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our  enTlronment,  our  health,  or  our  safety, 
even  though  thee*  may  somewhat  reduce  pro- 
ductivity However,  we  should  continually 
review  the  extent  to  which  our  productive 
system  U  being  M4>pe(l  by  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures In  both  the  military  and  civilian 
sectors. 

With  regard  to  wages  and  prices.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  continued  a 
policy  of  wage  and  price  restraint  His  goal 
li  to  reduce  Inflation  to  between  two  and 
three  percent   annually  by  the  end   of   1972 

Under  Phase  I.  wages  and  prices  were  nec- 
essarily Btraltjackeled  by  the  emergency 
nature  of  the  President's  action.  Under  Phase 
II.  certain  wage  and  price  adjustments  will 
be  allowed  to  correct  inequities.  However, 
the.'e  adjustments  will  stay  within  guide- 
lines which  are  to  be  formulated  before 
November  13 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
support  the  Idea  of  wage  and  price  stablllza- 
iioii.  The  Presidents  authority  over  wage 
and  price  stabilization  should  clearly  be  ex- 
tended to  dividends  and  interest.  Hopefully 
normal  market  forces  and  pricing  will  keep 
them  In  line  without  strict  controls.  In  that 
reirard  I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  give  him  standby  au- 
thority to  Impose  controls  on  dividends  and 
intere.st  so  that  controls  will  be  even-ended, 
affecting  business  and  labor  alike. 

Tlie  President  has  Indicated  that  he  will 
act  to  curb  "windfall"  profits  Business  and 
the  country  should  back  him  .n  It  It  is  the 
most  effective  argument  against  allowing 
wage  Increases  to  go  Into  effect  that  would 
blow  the  lid  off  the  freeze  It  Is  the  best  way 
to  avoid  any  need  for  an  unworkable  and 
stultifying  excess  profits  tax.  Such  a  tax 
would  run  counter  to  the  objective  of  mak- 
ing our  economy  more  efficient.  We  should 
be  trying  to  reward  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity" rather  than  erecting  tax  walls  against 
business  suocess 

On  the  wage  and  price  front.  It  Is  obvious 
that  Phase  II  Is  also  an  Interim  or  temporary 
solution.  In  that  context  we  must  b^ln  to 
formulate  an  economic  strategy  to  eee  that 
workingmen  derive  their  fair  share  of  the 
productivity  of  American  Industry,  while  at 
the  same  time  assuring  the  American  con- 
sumer that  'wage  settlements  are  not  Infla- 
tionary. Within  this  framework  1  believe 
that  we  should  move  to  Bom,e  type  of  system 
whereby  wages  may  be  related  to  productiv- 
ity and  the  cost  of  living.  Obviously,  this 
would  take  a  great  deal  of  etudy,  inasmuch 
as  there  Is  really  no  productivity  measure- 
ment In  the  service  sectors  of  our  economy. 
However,  by  relating  wages  to  productivity 
we  win  give  the  worker  a  direct  financial  In- 
centive to  Increase  productivity  and  strike 
down  restrictive  work  practices.  In  today's 
competitive  world  the  U.S.  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  having  business  and 
labor  liXik  at  each  other  as  economic  op- 
pKinents  By  relating  wages  to  productivity, 
workers  and  business  will  better  appreciate 
the  fact  that  they  are  both  drinking  from  the 
same  wellsprliig.  and  that  they  have  a  com- 
mon cause  In  Increasing  the  efficiency  and 
productivity   of   American   industry. 

The  textile  break-through  of  October  15 
shows  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  Admin- 
istration in  handlliig  the  International  trade 
relations,  which  is  commendable  I  believe 
that  this  Is  one  additional  indication  that 
Uie  United  States  Is  going  to  reassert  Its 
position  in  a  positive  way  in  the  interna- 
tional trade  area 

Let  me  also  make  a  comment  about  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Republic  of  China  from  the 
United  Nations  since  I  believe  that  this  does 
have  an  Important  Impact  on  economic  ques- 
tions. 'While  all  Americans  should  deeply 
resent  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China 
and  while  It  Is  likely  to  endanger  the  future 
of  the  United  Nations,  it  should  not  uiggar 
regressive  actions  on  the  U.N.  agairut  X3S. 
Interests 

Inevitably,    the   UN   ftcUon    will    create    a 


tougher  attitude  In  Congress  and  throughout 
the  nation  on  foreign  aid,  voluntary  and  as- 
sessed oontrtbuUons  to  the  United  Nations, 
support  of  other  intemationaJ  organlaatlons. 
and  Intematlon*!  trade  rrtattons.  However. 
it  should  not  be  permitted  to  Isolate  the 
country  from  the  United  Nations  or  to  pre- 
vent the  United  States  taking  the  lead  to 
radically  revise  the  UN  Charter  We  are  long 
overdue  In  moving  In  this  direction. 

LikewTse,  it  should  not  slow  our  attempts 
to  bring  about  a  long-term  resolution  of  In- 
tei-natlonal  monetary  crises  or  to  torn  us 
away  from  expanding  world  trade  ic  a  protec- 
tionist foreign  aid  policy. 

1971  will  be  recorded  a*  a  great  transition 
period  for  the  American  economy  It  should 
be  recorded  as  a  period  In  which  America 
reasserts  its  economic  leadership  and  em- 
barks on  new  jxiUcies  destined  to  recapture 
world  markets.  The  period  of  complacency 
most  be  gone.  The  t»me  for  tis  to  cast  aside 
old  habits  and  pntctlces  and  begin  a  new 
competitive  fight  for  )obB.  profits  and  buy- 
ing power,  has  now  begun. 


CONTROL  OP  USE  OF  TOXIC 
SUBST/lNCES 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  the  news 
increasingly  contains  stories  of  toxic 
substances  endangering  the  health  of 
our  citizens — PCB's — polychlorinated  bl- 
phenj'ls — DDT.  mercury  and  cycl&mates. 
to  name  some  prominent  examples. 

Many  of  these  substances  initially 
seemed  to  be  safe  for  human  consump- 
tion Only  after  mass  use  are  they  found 
to  be  hazardous. 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  the 
American  people  should  no  longer  be 
the  laboratorj-  guinea  pigs  for  testing 
possibly  toxic  substances  and  that  we 
should  adopt  a  first  time  safe  policy 
in  testing  potentially  hazardous  sub- 
stances, before  they  are  mass  produced 
and  consumed 

Bruce  McDuffle.  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Toxic  Americans,"  published  m  the 
New  York  Times  October  17,  addressed 
himself  to  the  problem  of  identifying  and 
controlling  the  use  of  toxic  substances. 
Professor  McDuffie,  of  the  State  Uruver- 
sity  at  Binghampton,  N.Y.,  made  the 
original  flndinrs  that  led  to  the  dis- 
coverj-  of  mercury-tainted  fish  and  thus 
is  uniquely  qualified  to  discuss  the  in- 
creasing appearance  of  toxic  substances 
in  our  daily  liv^. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
thoughtful  article  be  pnnted  m  the 
RecoRB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recobd 
as  follows- 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.   17.   1971] 

Th«  Toxic   AMtaiCANs 

I  By   Bruce   McDvifflei 

Bit.cHAMPTON.  NT. — According  to  Alex- 
ander Pope,  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man — and  It  looks  like  we're  getting  around 
to  that  theee  days  In  the  pollution  bualuess 
Significant  concentrations  of  mercury  are 
found  in  many  fresh-water  Osh.  In  predator- 
type  ocean  fish,  and  now  In  this  country  slg- 
nlflcant  (but  not  yet  toxic )  concentrations 
of  mercury  have  been  found  in  man  the 
consumer.  So  anercury  joins  DDT  metabo- 
lites on  the  list  of  toxic  substances  rising 
In  man. 

Life  la  precarious  for  all  species  modem 
man  being  no  exception  We  are  learning 
that  it  is  hasardous  to  live  In  an  Industrallaed 
society  and  be  at  the  apex  of  the  food  chain. 
What  can  t)e  done  about  toxic  substances 
in  our  food'  i  Not  to  speak  here  of  food  ad- 
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dltlvee  »ud  botulism.)  Ext«ii«ive  nioiuujclng 
by  Oie  Pood  and  Drug  Admlnlutralloii  to  keep 
me  worst  of  It  off  the  amrltet  la  eueotUl 
and  commendable  (provided  It  doean't  go  on 
the  market  In  anotber  country  In  a  »ort  of 
rever»«  good-neighbor  policy).  But  aa  DDT. 
mercury,  cadmium  and  other  subatancea  bob 
to  the  surface  from  the  environmental  oeas- 
pool  we  are  faced  with  a  double  challenge: 
How  can  we  turn  off  pollution,  and  how  can 
wo  live  with  what  we  already  have? 

What  can  we  do  to  begin  to  stem  the  tide? 
nmeaa  changea  are  made,  an  Increaalng  flow 
of  heavy  metal*  and  synthetic  organlca  wlU 
Inevitably  trickle  Into  our  food  supply,  afi 
wltneoa  recently  PCBs  (polychlorlnated  bi- 
pbenyls)  going  Into  flab  meal.  ohJckena,  eggs 
and  human*.  Ty>  cope  with  the  problem,  en- 
%lronmentall»ta  are  pushing  In  Congreaa  for 
a  strong  blU  to  regulate  the  marketing  and 
distribution  of  toxic  chemicals. 

While  we  are  trying  to  stem  thp  tide  of 
production,  waste  and  effluents,  we  have  to 
learn  to  live  with  what  haa  already  been 
done.  DDT  residues  are  In  the  lake  trout, 
the  birds  and  the  oceaiis  (  and  DDT  Is  strictly 
a  man-nxade  subatance).  Peatlclde  residues 
are  at  the  part  per  mlUloin  level  lo  tbe 
human  body,  and  In  mother's  milk  Mercury- 
Is  in  many  fpeah-water  fish  In  amountt  that 
appear  to  be  far  above  the  former  levals. 

Scientists  doubt  thAt  man  baa  slgnifloknUy 
polluted  the  oceans  with  mercury  This  quee- 
tlon  may  be  answered  by  the  anaiyrta  of 
specimens  from  past  decades  (eg  .  preterved 
flsh,  birds,  marine  sediments,  old  cans  of 
tuna),  and  by  a  careful  monitoring  of  the 
world  oceans  In  years  to  come  Howevw.  re- 
gardless of  cause,  it  is  a  fact  that  mtrcury 
now  ooi»«tltutea  around  one-tenth  p*tn  per 
billion  of  the  surface  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  Aa  a  conaeqxience.  flsli 
Which  axe  high  In  the  food  chain  and  con- 
centrate mercury  many  thousand  fold  will 
be  near  the  part  per  million  level  for  the 
foreseeable  future  And  so  far.  thert's  no 
way  to  take  the  mercury  out  and  lea»e  the 
fish  edible. 

The  tuna-swordflsh  gave  us  receatly  a 
ready-made  experiment  In  which  thousands 
of  people  participated  unwittingly  Mercury 
levels  were  somewhat  elevated  In  persona  on 
a  high  tuna-sworddsh  diet,  a  careful  epl- 
demlcrfoglcal  -rtudy  of  this  group  might  help 
establish  with  more  certainty  the  "eafe'  level 
for  mercury  At  present  many  sclentl«t«  are 
concerned  that  the  safety  factor  for  mer- 
cxiry  (on  whlcii  the  0.5  ppm  acceptable  P  DA 
level  in  foods  Is  based)  may  not  be  large 
enough. 

It  looka  as  though  mankind  may  be  In  for 
a  long  edege  of  monitoring,  measuring  and^ 
yt» — laberlng  I  refer  here  to  the  need  for 
labeling  foods  with  their  actual  conttnt  of 
mercury  and  other  toxic  sxibrtancee 

Placing  the  average  analyses  of  pot«»tlally 
toxic  substances  on  each  lot  of  can.s  will  not 
raise  the  proccMlng  Ciwt  slgnlflc&ntty,  a« 
there  are  thousands  of  cans  per  lot  Uore  Im- 
portantly, it  will  be  poBltlve  evidence  to 
the  consumer  that  the  tfixic  svibfttanoes  are 
in  fact  being  monitored  Tlie  piibllc  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  annoyed  with  blanket 
a^uiuran  ces 

Can  we  change  our  priorities  and  our  hab- 
its before  we  do  ourselves  In?  Can  we  put 
the  brakes  on  the  gross  nstlomU  product 
and  head  toward  zero  f>opuiation  growth? 
(Cotild  The  Simday  Times  be  half  as  tblck?  i 
Pacing  the  question  of  toxic  substances  in 
foods  may  provide  some  answers  It  Is  l»ecom- 
Ing  Increasingly  evident  that  all  the  world  s 
resources.  Including  terra  flrma  Itself,  must 
be  used  much  more  understandlngly  In  the 
future.  Developing  nations  deserve  a  fair 
share,  yet  need  not  repeat  otir  ecological 
blunders  In  ths  long  run  (If  we  are  to  have 
one)  all  people  must  live  in  nature  la  a  leas 
demskodlng  way.  And  we  in  the  U  S  A  are  by 
far  the  worst  offenders) 


U.S.  AID  TO  E-ASTT  PAKISTAN 
REFUOE£8 

Mr,  BELLMON.  Mr.  Preeident.  tbe 
United  States  la  plsiylng  a  major  roie  In 
meeting  the  severe  food  need*  tha-t  exist 
In  Eaat  Pakistan  and  Is  helping  India  to 
feed  the  millions  of  Pakistani  refugees 
who  have  fled  across  the  Indian  border 
as  a  result  of  the  civil  strife. 

The  President  haa  directed  Uiat  all- 
out  U.S.  aaslstance  be  made  available  in 
this  emergency.  Already  an  excellent 
start  has  been  made  through  the  Public 
Law  480  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Since  the  cyclone  disaster  hit  East 
Pakistan  In  November  1970  the  United 
States  has  furnished  Pakistan,  as  either 
donations  or  concessicffial  sales,  com- 
modities valued  at  more  than  $182  mil- 
lion for  use  in  helping  the  people  of  Ea^st 
Pakistan.  Included  in  these  shipments 
are  1.4  million  metric  toivs  of  wheat. 
125.000  tOTis  of  rice,  and  125.000  tcais  of 
soybean    oil,    as    well    a.s   9.700   bales   of 

COtUMl. 

This  huge  supply  of  food— represent- 
ing the  contents  of  B^jproximately  100 
cargo  vessels— is  enough  to  supply  the 
population  of  East  Pakistan  with  an  ade- 
quate diet  of  2,000  calories  per  person 
per  day  for  a  period  of  almost  2  months, 
even  if  they  had  no  otlier  source  of  food 
Actually,  our  assistance  will  help  for  a 
much  longer  period  tJian  that,  since  a 
majority  of  the  East  Pakistanis  are  able 
to  ccHitinue  farming  operations  and  other 
countries  are  assisting  as  well. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Pakistan  prob- 
lem IS  the  feeding  of  the  large  number 
of  refugees  who  have  crossed  the  border 
into  India  Here,  too,  U.S.  food  aid  is  in- 
valuable Our  program  In  this  area  is  in 
its  early  stages,  but  we  have  already  do- 
nated to  India  90,000  tons  of  rice.  50.000 
tons  of  .soybean  oil,  and  15.000  tons  of 
<M>y- fortified  bulgur.  a  highly  nutritious 
wheat  product,  as  well  as  substantial 
quantities  of  blended  foods,  .such  a.s 
com-soya-milk. 

The  total  value  of  these  commodities 
exceeds  $42  million.  It  is  enough  food  to 
meet  the  entire  calorie  requirements  of 
9  million  refugees  for  45  days  Current 
plans  are  to  furnish  about  40  percent  of 
the  food  needs  of  the  refugees  in  India 
for  a  period  of  1  year 

There  is  little  doubt  that  substantially 
more  aid  will  be  needed  in  Pakistan  and 
India  in  the  months  ahead,  and  tiie  ad- 
ministration is  cofnmilted  to  meetmg 
these  future  needs,  just  as  generously  as 
it  i.s  helping  today  in  this  great  humani- 
tarian effort 


LEGISLATIVE  REFORM 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President,  a  great 
deal  is  being  said  nowadays  about  the 
deterioration  and  potential  demise  of 
State  legislatures  While  I  know  this  is 
possible,  I  know  also  it  is  unnecessary 
because  Florida's  legislature,  through  re- 
form, has  been  revitalized  and  made  an 
effective  means  of  good  govenunent  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  my 
State. 

I  am  proud  of  Florida's  legislature  and 


the  job  it  Is  doing.  Tbe  quality  at  its 
operations  became  evident  once  more  at 
a  recent  seminar  on  legislative  reform 
sponsored  by  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assoclatloo  and  held  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  John  R.  Barry,  political  editor  of 
the  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Journal,  particl- 
p>ated  in  that  semiinar  and  followed  up 
with  an  interesting,  worthwhile  ccdumn 
which  was  published  in  the  Journal  on 
October  17.  1971. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  further  focus 
attention  on  the  need  for  legislative  re- 
form and  to  point  up  for  the  benefit  of 
others  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
Florida.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr  Barry's  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Lecislattve   Excursion  ;    Florid*    Is   Okxat — 

bt   compakison 

(By  John  R    Barry) 

It  Is  always  good  to  get  home  again  That's 
something  that  can  be  said  about  more  than 
Just  vacations  and  business  trips.  It  can  be 
said  of  the  kind  of  ■legislative  excursion"  I 
recently  exi>erlenced  among  Florida's  sister 
states  of  the  Union. 

Florldas  legislative  process  looks  gtxxl  In 
anybody's  democracy  when  sized  up  against 
other  siate.s.  Now,  the  trick  Is  going  to  be  up 
to  the  people  of  Florida  to  conscientiously 
keep  It  that  way. 

My  "leg^lslative  excursion"  was  to  the  beau- 
tiful campus  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
which  is  steeped  In  the  lore  of  JefTersonlan 
democracy  as  well  as  in  the  wlde-ranglnj 
genius  of  Thomas  Jefferson  the  man. 

Last  year  as  the  result  of  an  extensive 
study  of  the  60  state  legislatures  by  the 
Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legislatures. 
Florida  was  picked  as  having  ths  fourth  b«t 
legislature  in  the  nation.  The  measuring  stick 
has  Ave  criteria.  They  are  how  well  a  legis- 
lature functions,  Its  accountability  to  the 
people,  how  well  Its  members  and  the  public 
are  informed  about  what  goes  on  In  the  legis- 
lature, how  independent  it  Is  (mostly  from 
executive  branch  domination)  and  how 
representative  It  Is. 

While  Florida's  over  all  score  was  fourth 
in  the  nation.  lU  rating  In  each  category 
was:  Functional,  fifth,  accountable,  eighth: 
informed,  fourth:  independent,  first;  repre- 
sentative. 30th. 

STTDOXT     FACTS 

Last  week,  this  column  sought  to  explain 
where  Florldas  $16.3  mlUlon  legislative 
budget  went — $3.1  million  to  the  legislative 
auditor  to  see  what  the  executive  branch  does 
with  $3  2  billion  in  taxes  and  trust  funds; 
»1  9  mlUlon  for  Joint  House-Senate  manage- 
ment, and  •9.6  million  for  salaries  and  ex- 
pensee  (Including  typewriters,  desks,  etc.) 
of  legislators,  their  staffs,  and  committee  staff 
specialists  and  their  aides. 

Taking  a  general  fund  (general  taxatloni 
budget  of  aLaS  billion  and  a  trust  fund 
(gasoline  tax.  federal  matching  monies,  fees 
and  licenses)  of  tLB?  billion,  the  cost  of  the 
Florida  legislature  for  setting  policy  and 
overseeing  this  massive  financial  operation 
luoki<  pretty  small. 

Tlie  •IS  a  million  legislative  budget  Is 
something  less  than  one  half  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  sUte  Imdgwt  of  $3.2  bllhon. 
And  that  fraction  of  one  peroent  looks  good 
in  view  of  eatlmatee  by  poUtlcal  solenttM* 
and  others  Interested  tn  staU  »o^«ii"'"]'J 
that  a  legislature  ooete  about  one  percseot  w 
the  total  cost  of  running  a  stMe  got«rn- 
ment. 

Florida  achieved  its  status  as  fourt*  In  tl»« 
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nation  on  the  CJltteena  Oonferenoe  "seore 
board"  by  refonns  Instituted  in  the  last  ser- 
eral  years — reforms,  Incidentally,  that  are 
still  going  on. 

At  the  University  of  Virginia  last  week. 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion sponsored  a  seminar  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof  Ralph  Elsenberg  of  the  univer- 
sity's Institute  of  Oovemment  Polltlcjal  sci- 
entists— teachers  and  practitioners — ^from 
New  Jersey.  Illinois,  Kentucky.  Missouri  and 
New  York — lectured  on  the  many  facets  of 
the   subject   of   legislative   reform 

SaS  STOBIXS 

It  Is  what  we  heard  at  tbe  semln&r  that 
nijtde  us  feel  good  to  gel  home  This  is  aon>e 
of  it 

In  one  state,  legislators  have  no  office  apace 
aor  any  proper  place  for  committee  meet- 
ings The  conditions  under  which  these  leg- 
islators worked  (for  their  citizens)  were  de- 
srrtbed  as  slums.  ConxnUttee  buslneaa.  It  was 
said,  was  conducted  In  saloons  or  even  men's 
ro<.nw  (Florida  provides  each  legislator  with 
a  capitol  office;  hometown  office  expenses ;  It 
provides  committee  offices  and  staff,  and  la 
building  two  multi-mil Uon  dollar  legislative 
office  building  in  Tallahassee) 

Another  state  has  no  code  of  ethics  and 
perniits  legislators  to  hold  Jobs  in  other  pub- 
lic offices  In  city  and  county  government. 
(Florida  has  strict  conflict  of  Interest  laws, 
which  include  a  prohibition  against  holding 
any  other  public  office,  as  well  as  establish- 
ing a  code  of  ethics) 

Only  a  few  states,  and  Florida  Is  Included, 
have  committee  staffs  captable  of  reviewing 
the  executive  budgets  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions up  to  several  billion  dollars.  In  most 
stales,  despite  hoopla  about  big  budget  cuts 
by  the  leglslattires,  most  of  what  Is  cut  Is 
restored  over  the  tmlance  of  the  year.  This 
Us  because  the  legislature,  lacking  staff  ex- 
pertise, really  does  not  know  where  budget 
soft  spots  are  so  It  must  rely  on  what  the 
executive  branch  tells  It. 

The  list  of  bad  practices  goes  on — little 
or  no  public  hearings;  little  or  no  public 
notice  of  pending  bUls:  domination  of  the 
legislative  leadership  by  the  governor  or  spe- 
cial Interest  lobbies;  unworkable  size  (400 
leifi-slators  In  one  small  state  i ;  50  or  more, 
mostly  Ineffectual  committees;  no  meanlng- 
ftil  minority  party  participation  In  commit- 
tees 

What  the  political  scientists — professors 
and  practitioners — seemed  most  concerned 
aboiit  IS  that  if  this  non-reform  Inertia 
prevails  then  our  federation  arrives  st  Its 
WOth  anniversary  shortly,  the  states  will  no 
longer  have  any  meaningful  role  in  our  na- 
tional system  of  goTemment . 

LOOK    BACK 

Stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
states  that  created  the  national  government 
and   not   the  other  way  around 

It  was  stated  unequlvocably  by  some,  and 
the  fear  was  at  least  acknowledged  by  even 
the  more  optimistic,  that  the  states  could  be 
useless  appendages  In  the  national  system  in 
a  few  years'  time 

The  diversity  of  the  states  was  said  to  be 
their  strength,  while  the  national  uniformity 
Imposed  by  a  central  national  government 
led  to  the  road  toward  a  more  authorltarlan- 
lype  of  system 

Some  disagreed  that  the  states  were  In  any 
danger  of  folding  up,  but  It  was  conceded 
•hat  the  defense  against  such  a  happening 
was  the  strengthening  of  the  various  legls- 
iature.s  In  the  sense  that  they  both  repre- 
sent the  people  and  are  not  "wholly-owned" 
'uh.sidiaries  of  the  executive  branch  or  of 
anybody  else. 

Along  with  the  observation  that  the  states 
had  created  the  federal  system  at  the  birth 
cf  this  nation  and  not  vice  versa,  it  was 
noted  that  m  the  esUbllshment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  there  had  been  de- 


bate on  whether  tbe  office  of  governor  should 
be  created  at  all.  It  was  at  last  decided  that 
someone  was  needed  to  administer  tbe  poli- 
cies adopted  by  the  people's  representatlTes. 

During  the  aemlnar,  the  press,  of  course, 
came  in  for  its  share  of  the  blame  (as  did 
polilicai  science  professors)  for  the  decline 
of  state  governments.  The  press  for  allegedly 
only  presenting  the  bizarre  and  "screwball" 
antics  of  some  legislators  Tbe  professors  for 
urging  their  students  to  head  for  Capitol 
Hill  m  Washington.  D.C.,  "where  the  action 
Is"  or  was.  The  professors  seem  to  think  the 
action  Is  now  (or  should  bej  on  the  state 
capitol  hUls. 

Another  statement  made  was  that  the 
states  are  "engulfed"  In  the  problems  (20th 
Century  problems)  of  their  peoples  and  are 
incapable  of  solving  these  problems  because 
of  the  stage  of  the  deterioration  ior  antro- 
phicatlon)   of  effective  legislative  power 

KXT     Q-CKSnOM 

The  question  was  asked,  Onoe  the  state 
legislatures  are  fully  revived  to  power  vis  a 
vis  a  centrist-leaning  federal  government, 
what  Is  tbe  prospect  that  the  states  will  not 
shirk  their  duties  as  they  have  on  education, 
the  sick,  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  disinher- 
ited from  the  bill  of  rights,  the  pollution 
question,  all  areas  where  into  the  federal 
bureaucracies  were  rushed?  The  response 
was  that  "public  opinion"  would  not  let 
these  and  future  duties  of  the  state  govern- 
ments be  shirked 

While  the  press  had  its  responsibilities 
in  the  matter,  the  real  answer  to  the  legis- 
lative strength  and  responslbUlty  is  the  pub- 
lic, firstly,  must  give  a  damn  about  who  It 
sends  to  Tallahas.see  to  represent  It,  and, 
secondly,  that  when  these  legislators  get 
there,  they  are  provided  with  the  kind  of 
legislative  structure  that  works  .  .  .  even 
If  It  does  cost  one  half  of  one  percent  of 
the  total  budget. 

Only  Plorldlans  can  keep  Florida  nice  to 
come  home  to  after  vacations,  business  trips 
or  "legislative  excursions  " 


THE  EUDERLY — ONE  IN  EVERY   10 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr  President,  with 
the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing scheduled  for  November,  it  would 
perhaps  be  wise  to  recall  the  words  of  a 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  late  and  distinguished 
Representative  John  E.  Fogerty,  who  an- 
nounced in  Introducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  1961  Conference  that: 

In  spite  of  the  many  surveys,  books,  and 
conferencee  on  aging,  the  greatest  accom- 
plishment to  date  has  been  tbe  output  of 
words. 

A  decade  has  passed  since  the  first 
Conference  adjourned,  and  history  will 
show  that  In  many  Instances,  Congress 
acted  to  help  Insure  the  wel' -being  of  the 
Nation's  senior  citizens.  Laws  such  as 
medicare,  medicaid,  social  security  leg- 
islation, and  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Eimployment  Act  were  enacted  in  re- 
sponse to  an  urgent  need  for  medical 
protection,  better  and  more  comprehen- 
sive pensions,  and  opportunities  for  ccoi- 
tlnued  advancement  and  usefulness. 

But  with  the  Increasing  rate  of  infla- 
tion, prices,  and  taxes,  it  is  all  too  often 
apparent  that  those  on  fixed  incomes, 
those  older  Americans  who  have  spent 
their  lives  providing  a  real  and  lasting 
contribution  to  the  community  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  are  hurt  the  most. 

Mr.  President,  older  persons  have  less 
than  half  the  average  income  of  their 


yotmger  counterparts,  yet  they  are  re- 
quired to  spoid  i>roportlonally  more  of 
their  Incomes  on  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing 

At  least  one  In  every  four  older  Amer- 
icans is  living  in  poverty,  with  many  of 
these  people  having  become  poor  upon 
retirement. 

Most  shocking  of  all,  however,  is  that 
the  number  of  poor  people  over  65  has 
actually  increased,  while  the  number  of 
poor  under  65  decreased 

Thus,  while  we  have  accompUshed 
much  over  the  years,  it  is  painfully  ap- 
parent that  more  must  be  done.  And  I 
am  hopeful  that  during  this  year's  White 
House  Conference,  in  which  I  have  been 
invited  to  participate,  we  can  fulfill  the 
promise  Congress  made  to  the  Nation  in 
1961  by  providing  senior  citizens  with  a 
coordinated  and  well-directed  national 
policy  with  respect  to  our  aged. 

Mr.  President,  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  luider  the  superior  leadership 
of  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  <Mr.  Chufch^  ,  has  over  the 
years  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
bringing  the  problems  of  older  Americans 
into  national  focus.  In  1970.  the  com- 
mittee formulated  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations involving  long-  and  short-term 
actions  which  could  help  establish  the 
national  policy  which  has  thus  far 
eluded  us.  I  look  forward  to  considering 
these  recommendations,  and  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  we  can  use  them  to 
formulate  a  solid  program  of  action  In 
response  to  the  elderly  needs 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  my  fervent 
hope  that  Congress  can  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  the  many  constructive  proposals 
concerning  older  Americans  which  have 
been  offered  by  my  colleagues  both  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  Judging  by  tbe 
mulUpliclty  of  bUls,  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  growing  awareness  In  Con- 
gress of  the  need  for  renewed  efforts  In 
this  regard.  I  encourage  committee  con- 
sideration so  that  congressional  approval 
of  at  least  the  most  urgently  needed  pro- 
posals can  be  obtained. 

One  measure  of  particular  Interest  to 
roe  is  S  2512,  the  social  security  impro»*'e- 
ments  tMll.  which  I  cospKinsored  with 
Senator  Gukwey.  TTiis  legislation  corrects 
many  of  the  present  inadequacies  in 
social  seciu-ity  by  allowing  a  5-percent  in- 
crease in  benefits,  an  Increase  to  $3,000 
in  a  salary  which  a  benefit  recipient  can 
earn.  Improved  benefits  for  the  disabled, 
with  special  allowances  for  the  blind,  a 
section  authorizing  strict  standartls  for 
the  operation  and  administration  of 
nursing  homes,  and  measures  which 
should  markedly  enhance  the  operating 
effectiveness  of  medicare  and  medicaid 
This  legislation,  most  of  which  has  passed 
in  the  House  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity, deserves  the  prompt  attention  of  the 
Senate,  and  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  it 
can  become  law  as  soon  as  possible. 

Another  bill,  which  I  have  Introdticed, 
addresses  itself  to  a  situation  which  has 
caused  much  hardship  among  citiaais  of 
Kansas  and.  I  am  sure,  older  Americans 
aroimd  the  Nation  as  well.  In  the  past. 
many  retired  cltlaeot  who  labored  for 
years  to  insure  an  enjoyable  and  secure 
retirement  have  been  forced  to  sell  their 
homes  simply   because   they  could   not 
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afford  the  property  taxes.  If  enacted,  Mm 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  would  allofw 
landowners  over  65  to  declare  a  credit 
on  their  Federal  Income  tax  of  all  prop- 
erty taxes  paid  to  the  State  in  which 
they  reside. 

Mr  PreBldent,  a  great  many  Americans 
65  and  over  have  tried  to  prepare  for 
their  needs  through  savings.  But  with- 
out some  means  of  resisting  the  infla- 
tionary increases  in  costs,  taxes,  and 
medical  expenses,  those  hard-earned  sav- 
ings have  qulclcly  eroded.  Because  of 
this  situation,  it  is  often  the  case  that 
our  s^lng  citizens  are  isolated  from  an 
involved  and  healthy  life.  I  have  proposed 
legislation  which  could  offset  this  prob- 
lem by  providing  all  Americans  over  65  a 
special  series  of  savings  bonds,  the  Inter- 
est  on  which  would  be  protected  against 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  by  pro- 
viding the  necessary  adjustments. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  owe 
older  Americans  living  In  retirement  the 
chance  to  do  some  of  the  things  which 
responsibilities  such  as  career  and  family 
have  precluded  over  the  years.  Travel  is 
one  way  to  bring  more  enjoyment  and 
satisfaction  to  retired  life.  Yet.  in  1970, 
not  only  did  relatively  few  older  people 
travel  throughout  the  Nation  and  world, 
but  only  1  percent  of  our  20  million  sen- 
ior citizens  moved  across  a  State  line.  In 
response  to  this  problem.  I  have  spon- 
sored legislation  to  provide  free  or  re- 
duced-rate transportation  to  all  citizens 
over  66  on  commercial  air,  rail,  and  bus 
lines.  And  I  have  also  cosponsored  a  Wll 
to  exempt  senior  citizens  from  paying 
entrance  fees  to  certain  recreational 
areas,  such  as  national  parks. 

Mr  President,  society  has  long  recog- 
nized that  it  owes  Its  senior  members  a 
measure  of  security  In  recognition  of  the 
years  they  worked  to  better  themselves, 
their  communities,  and  their  Nation.  But 
In  a  culture  which  often  centers  its  at- 
tention on  youth  and  progress,  it  is  at 
times  a  simple  but  regrettable  matter  to 
place  the  problems  of  the  old  behind  us. 
John  B.  Martin,  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging,  probably  stated  it  best  when  he 
said: 

It  ts  true  that  a  minority  of  the  national 
population  iB  in  the  later  years  today.  .  .  . 
One  In  ten  Amerlcajis  la  an  older  American. 
But  70  of  every  100  Americans  born  today 
may  expect  to  live  Into  their  70's.  .  .  And 
so  we  truly  speak  for  a  majority. 

Older  Americans  deserve  to  remain  in 
the  mainstream  of  American  life.  We 
should  be  able  to  provide  the  means  by 
which  an  active,  useful,  and  rewarding 
retirement  can  be  achieved.  I  am  totally 
committed  to  this  effort,  and  I  will  strive 
to  enact  measures  which  csin  help  accom- 
plish this  goal. 


THE     "BUILDINa     OUR     AMERICAN 
COMMUNITIES"   PROGRAM 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  talked  a  great  deal  about  rural  de- 
velopment and  the  implications  it  has  for 
the  Nation.  We  have  discussed  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it.  All  of 
us  are  aware  that  some  of  the  root  causes 
of  disruption  In  our  central  cities  lie  in 
niral  America.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  In 


NaahviUe.  Oa.,  are  doing  something 
about  bulldlns:  pride  In  their  community, 
making  it  an  attractive  place  to  live,  aiid 
developing  (fljportunlty.  Some  of  my  fel- 
low Senators  heard  Jerry  Baldree.  chap- 
ter president,  tell  the  story  earlier  this 
year  at  a  special  limcheon. 

It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  pride  that 
I  now  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  national  Build 
Our  American  Communities  award  was 
bestowed  on  the  Berrien  County  FFA 
Chapter  of  Nashville.  Oa  ,  at  the  44th 
National  FFA  Convention  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  on  October  14.  James  V.  Smith.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, made  this  first  award, 
which  is  most  appropriate  since  he  and 
his  agency  took  the  leadership  in  helping 
the  Future  Farmers  develop  a  way  to  in- 
volve young  people  in  a  constructive  ac- 
tion program. 

Some  Senators  will  recall  that  the 
•PFA  .  .  .  Building  Our  American  Com- 
munities— BO  AC"  program  was  launched 
at  a  congressional  breakfast  on  July  23 
a  year  ago.  Since  then  interest  has  In- 
tensified. Hundreds  of  FFA  chapters 
throughout  the  Nation  are  involved  in 
the  study-action  program  to  improve 
their  communities. 

It  is  significant,  at  a  time  when  many 
young  people  are  critical  of  "the  Estab- 
ILshment"  and  are  looking  for  ways  to 
make  it  respond,  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  In  the  FFA  are 
taking  the  lead  in  showing  others  how  to 
channel  this  enthusi£ism  into  productive 
avenues.  They  are  learning,  organizing, 
and  doing  creative  and  constructive 
things  In  their  own  communities.  More 
than  that,  they  are  involving  their  elders 
in  their  projects  and  proving  that  there 
really  is  no  generation  gap  when  there 
l.s  a  common  Interest  to  work  together 
to  solve  problems. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  national  FFA 
convention  a  retort  on  the  "FFA  .  . 
Building  Our  American  Communities " 
program  was  presented  to  the  15.000  as- 
sembled delegates,  officers  and  guests. 
That  part  of  the  report  which  deals  with 
the  Berrien  PFA  Chapter  of  Nashville. 
Oa..  is  titled  "Community  Pride  Develop- 
ment. Southern  Region."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  part  of  the  con- 
vention report  he  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

CoMMUNrrY    PiuDt    Development. 
80UTHBRN  Recion.  Bxrrien   FFA 

Chaptks, 

Nashville.  Georgia 

Build  a  Better  Berrien  County  Is  the  slogan 
Berrien  PTA  Chapter  used  for  lu  BOAC  pro- 
ject TTje  objective  of  the  170  member  FPA 
Chapter  was  flrst  to  build  community  pride 
and  g;et  p>eople  involved  In  Improving  their 
community. 

An  Invitation  to  attend  a  planning  meet- 
ing wac  extended  to  all  organizations  In  the 
county  Representatives  of  fourteen  (14) 
civic  and  municipal  groups  responded.  It  was 
decided  that  to  build  pride  In  the  commu- 
nity through  a  county-wide  beautlflcatlon 
effort  would  be  the  first  phase  of  their  two- 
part  program  to  Improve  Berrien  County 

The  second  pha«e  will  deal  with  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  community  In- 
cluding employment  and  housing. 

A  Berrien  Beautlflcatlon  Day  was  pro- 
claimed and  supported  by  merchants,  farm- 


erm  and  citizens.  The  chapter  m«mb«n  com- 
pletely landscaped  four  (4)  araaa  In  the  city 
and  cleaned  tbt  city  park,  cemetary,  city 
square,  highways  and  school  grounda.  Sx- 
tenslve  use  was  made  of  nuraary  stock  *t>h 
flowers.  Over  one  hundred  (100)  old  and 
dilapidated  buildings  were  diamanUed  and 
removed  from  the  community. 

Three  hundred  (300)  farmers  and  land- 
owners signed  a  cooperative  agreement  to 
assist  In  Building  a  Better  Berrien.  Mer- 
chants bought  plants  for  laiulscaplng  and 
urban  residents  responded  with  private 
cleanup    and  beautlflcatlon. 

The  Berrien  Press  published  a  special  edi- 
tion promoting  PFA  week  and  "Build  A  Bet- 
ter Berrien."  The  FPA  Chapter  members  as- 
■■(isted  by  selling  advertising.  Other  publicity 
Included  two  (2)  10-mlnute  Interviews,  sev- 
enty-five (76)  1 -minute  spots,  five  (B)  10- 
mlnute  discussions  on  radio  as  well  as  two 
(2)  major  area  TV  presentations. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Atlanta  Journal  of  October  15,  1971,  has 
publisiied  a  story  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Berrien  FFA  chapter  and 
their  national  honor.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Second  Front— Berrien  FFA  Chapter  Wins 
National  Honor 

( By  Stephen  Bdge) 

KAN.SA.S  City. — TTie  Berrien  High  School 
chapter  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
from  Nashville.  Oa.,  wallted  away  with  top 
honors  at  the  44th  national  FFA  convention. 

The  Georgia  chapter  won  the  first  n*tlonal 
citation  In  FFA's  "Building  Our  American 
Communities"  program  award. 

James  V.  Smith,  administrator  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  presented  the 
award.  Accepting  for  Berrien  County  were 
Jerry  Baldree.  president  of  the  Berrien  chap- 
ter; Melvln  Johnson,  W.  L.  Patton.  and  James 
L.  Lane,  chapter  advisers,  and  Jimmy  DUlers. 
"Building  Our  America  Communltlei" 
committee 

In  addition,  a  letter  from  President  Nixon 
was  read  to  the  convention  commending  the 
Berrien  chapter.  The  letter  said  In  part:  "The 
skill  and  enthusiasm  with  which  you  and 
your  colleagues  have  translated  an  excallant 
Idea  Into  a  practical  working  program  has  my 
greatest  admiration  and  respect." 

In  presenting  the  BxiUdlng  Our  American 
Communities  national  award  and  a  check 
frtim  the  national  FFA  foundation  for  taOO 
Smith  praised  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Berrien  FFA  chapter  In  tu  efforts  to  build 
community  pride.  The  chapter  has  as  its 
theme.  "Build  a  better  Berrien"  and  througli 
radio  and  newspaper  support  was  very  suc- 
cessful In  rallying  the  entire  community. 
Adults  from  14  community  organiBatlooa 
were  actively  Involved  in  the  Berrien  County 
action  program,  and  February  was  dealgnatad 
as  "Build  a  Better  Berrien"  month.  Dxirtng 
the  year  the  Berrien  chapter  helped  remove 
119  dilapidated  buUdinga  and  worked  with 
the  community  to  remove  old  cars,  trash  and 
rubbish  to  the  county  landfill.  The  chapter 
obtained  more  than  300  signed  statements  of 
co-operation  from  landowners  in  the  county. 

In  accepting  the  award,  chapter  Preeldant 
Jerry  Baldree  said  the  "Build  a  Better  ttr- 
rlen  ■  project  was  a  great  success.  "We  provad 
there  Is  no  generation  gap  when  we  wort 
with  our  elders,  we  proved  young  people  can 
be  community  leaders  and  we  proved  oxir 
young  ];>eople  are  Intereatad  In  our  commu- 
nity as  a  place  to  live  and  work." 

Future  plans  for  the  chaptar  Include  con- 
tinuation  of   the   "Btilld  a  Batter  Banian 
project  by  surveying,  davtiopinc  and  promot- 
ing  the   wise   uaa  of  community  raeouroea. 
Among   the   projacta   alraady   plannad   thJa 
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school  year  is  a  'careers  at  home  night  to 
expose  young  people  to  "career  opportunities 
In  the  Berrien  community." 

The  Berrien  FFA  chapter  was  one  of  60 
chapters  across  the  country  to  receive  na- 
tional awards,  four  of  the  60  chapters  were 
selected  as  regional  winners.  The  other  three 
were  Big  Walnut  chapter.  Sunbury.  Ohio; 
Newbury  chapter.  Newbury,  Vt  ,  and  the  811- 
verton  FFA  chapter  of  Sllvertoii,  Ore. 

Mr,  TALMADOE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
honor  bestowed  upon  the  Berrien  FFA 
Chapter  is  a  step  toward  full  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  tremendou.s  force,  some 
of  it  just  beginmng  to  be  felt,  that  the 
FFA  has  exerted  in  rural  America  Many 
of  the  leaders  in  rural  commuiuUes  have 
had  FFA  training  as  have  leaders  in  agri- 
business. There  are  a  number  of  former 
FFA  members  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives, 

Accomplishments  of  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  are  going  to  become  more 
newsworthy  as  they  continue  to  develop 
the  Build  Our  American  Communities" 
program  across  the  Nation  It  will  have  a 
tremendous  and  lasting  effect  on  Amer- 
ica. 

Neville  Hunsicker.  National  FFA  Ad- 
visor, and  James  V.  Smith.  Administra- 
tor of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
are  to  be  commended  for  initiating  this 
program  to  involve  young  people  in  the 
future  of  their  communiiies  AH  fjrograms 
of  Uiis  kind  take  money  for  awards,  ad- 
mimstration  and  oiiicr  expenses.  The 
FFA  Foundation  is  most  fortunate  to 
have  Lilly  Endowment.  Inc.  of  Indiana- 
pohs  supporting  this  program  financial- 
ly. This  foundation  has  helped  make  the 
BOAC  program  possible,  and  is  to  be 
commended. 

Finally,  Mr,  President,  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  tliat  in  this  FFA— BOAC 
program  we  have  young  people,  govern- 
ment, and  private  industry  worlting  to- 
gether to  improve  America  It  is  indeed 
a  team  for  positive  action 


THE  LOWER  ST  CROIX  RIVER 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  on 
May  24,  1971.  Senator  Nelson  and  I  m- 
troduced  legislation  to  designate  the  low- 
er St.  Croix  River  as  part  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

The  lower  St.  Croix — wliich  rims  be- 
tween Minnesota  and  Wisconsin — is  one 
of  the  few  remaining  scenic  rivers  in  the 
Nation  located  near  a  major  metropoli- 
tan area.  But  its  imique  statas  is  threat- 
ened by  proposed  development  in  the 
area,  land  speculation,  and  other  pres- 
sure of  urbaruza  tion . 

An  editorial  in  the  St  Paul  Dispatch 
on  October  26.  1971,  made  this  point  very 
well.  The  editorial  observed : 

Congress  needs  to  be  apprl.sed  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  matter  Life  along  the  lower 
St.  Croix  appears  placid,  but  unles.s  the 
protective  bill  is  passed  bckjti  some  unplea^;- 
ant  changes  could  be  forthcoming  There 
are  already  proposals  for  high-rise  develop- 
ments right  along  the  bUifTs.  there  Is  heavy 
pressure  for  expansion  of  marine  facilities 
with  little  thought  about  the  effect  on  power 
host  traffic  and  there  are  land  speculators 
looking  for  quick  profits  on  choice  river 
frontage 

If  we  act  expeditiously  on  this  matter, 
we  can  save  the  lower  St.  Croix— thereby 
enabling    millions    of    people    from    my 


State  and  the  surrounding  area  to  bene- 
fit from  the  quiet,  the  beauty,  and  the 
enjoyment  that  only  a  scenic  river  can 
provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excellent  editorial  from 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch — explamlng  the 
need  for  our  legislation — be  printed  at 
this  pomt  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Save  Loweb   St    Cboix 

The  proposal  to  add  the  lower  St.  Croix 
River  to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  deserves  prompt  and  positive  action 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Commltt,ee. 

The  committee  Is  studying  a  bill  proposed 
by  Sen  Walter  Mondale,  I>-Mlnn..  and  Sen. 
Gaylord  Nelson,  D-Wis  ,  which  would  desig- 
nate the  62-mlle  segment  of  the  St.  Croix 
between  Taylors  Falls,  Minn  ,  and  Prescott 
Wis  ,  as  a  scenic  river  The  upp>er  part  of  the 
river,  upstream  from  Taylors  Palls,  already  is 
protected  by  congressional  action. 

TTie  lower  St  Croix  does  not  have  the 
un.sf>olled,  wilderness  characteristics  of  the 
upper  portion,  but  It  does  offer  some  spec- 
tacular scenery  and  affords  recreation  to 
thousands  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  resi- 
dents There  is  little  commercial  development 
along  the  river  and  what  pollution  there  is 
comes  mainly  from  municipal  sewer  systems 
that  are  due  to  be  upgraded  or  rerouted  in 
the  next  few  years  Sen  Mondale  has  called 
It  "the  last  remaining  unpolluted,  scenic 
river  In  the  country  next  to  a  major  metro- 
politan area," 

As  It  now  stands,  the  bill  would  simply 
place  the  lower  river  In  the  national  system. 
It  sets  no  specific  boundaries  to  be  acquired 
but  Instead  makes  It  the  responsibility  of  the 
Interior  Department  to  set  the  boundaries 
and  draft  a  master  plan  for  the  area  This 
is  the  most  effective  approach  because  It 
places  the  river  under  protection  while  the 
boundaries  and  plans  are  being  formulated 
If  all  the  planning  details  were  Included  In 
the  bill  as  some  objectors  suggested  at  a 
hearing  Saturday,  passage  of  the  protective 
measure  would  be  delayed  for  many  months 

Congress  needs  to  be  apprl.sed  of  the 
urgency  of  the  matter  Life  along  the  lower 
St.  Croix  appears  placid,  but  unless  the  pro- 
tective bill  is  passed  soon  some  unpleasant 
changes  could  be  forthcoming  There  are 
already  proposals  for  high-rise  developments 
right  along  the  bluffs,  there  Is  heavy  pressure 
for  expansion  of  marina  facilities  with  little 
thought  about  the  effect  on  power  boat 
traffic  and  there  are  land  speculators  looking 
for  quick  profits  on  choice  river  frontage. 

Local  residents  and  businessmeii  have  done 
an  outstanding  Job  of  keeping  the  lower  St. 
Croix  free  from  commercial  and  industrial 
blight  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  fight 
the  battle  alone  forever  Federal  protection 
as  a  part  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  is  the  only  way  to  guarantee 
the  future  preservation  of  that  portion  of 
the  river. 

Congress  saved  the  upper  St.  Croix  in  1969, 
it  should  offer  the  same  protection  to  the 
rest  of  the  river  now. 


INADEQUATE  RURAL  HEALTH 
CARE 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
long  lime  now  I  liave  been  trying  to  get 
over  the  message  that  the  people  who 
Uve  in  the  comitryside  have  been  largely 
forgotten  by  our  urban  society. 

Thirty  million  Americans  have  left 
rural  America  for  the  cities  because  there 
were  no  opportunities  available  for  them 
at  home. 


Largely  the  problem  in  rural  areas  Is 
a  lack  of  jobs.  But  vast  improvements 
are  needed  in  the  whole  quality  of  life 
if  we  are  to  stop  the  rural- to -urban  mi- 
gration. One  element  of  Uus  ts  a  lack  of 
adequate  medical  care. 

This  problem  i.«  excellently  docu- 
mented in  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
published  on  October  27  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Missing  MD's:  Ritial  HEAi,TH  Care  Worsens 

AS  r>ocTORs  Retire,  Move  to  Cities 

(By  James  P    Oannon) 

Det  Creek,  W.  Va. — The  Jeep-like  motui- 
tain  vehicle  lurches  up  a  rocky  path  along  a 
stream  bed  littered  with  rusty  steel  drums. 
crawls  past  a  fleet  of  abandoned,  stripped 
automobiles,  and  chtirns  tc  a  dusty  halt  in 
front  of  a  ramshackle  cabiii 

Sitting  on  the  porch  is  frizzy-haired  Au- 
drey Pettry,  rolling  one  of  the  bent  and 
pinched  cigarets  she  smokes  constantly,  "I 
was  Just  settiii  here  wonderln  if  you'd 
come,'  the  73-year-old  widow  of  a  coal  miner 
says  Inside  the  dark  front  room  of  the  cabin, 
decorated  with  out-of-date  calendars,  Mrs, 
Pettry  sits  down  while  Mildred  Snodgress, 
one  of  her  visitors.  ln^)«ct«  the  old  woman  s 
ulcered  leg,  Mrs  Snodgress,  a  registered 
nurse,  cleans  and  rebandages  the  sore  while 
Mrs.  Pettry  puffs  her  cigaret  down  to  a  tiny, 
finger-scorching  nub  If  it  wasn't  for  these 
women,'  Mrs.  Pettry  says  to  another  visitor. 
"1  wouldn't  have  nobody   " 

Mrs  Pettry  is  one  of  more  than  15,000  very 
poor  people  in  Raleigh  County  who  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  an  unusual  rurai-health-care  sys- 
tem known  as  the  Mountaineer  Family 
Plan  Based  in  nearby  Beckley,  the  plan  pro- 
vides comprehensive  medical,  dental  and  eye 
care  for  country  folks  in  the  county,  a  coal- 
mining area  in  the  southern  part  of  West 
Virginia, 

Programs  like  this  one  are  Important  be- 
cause of  the  worsening  health  crisis  In  rural 
America.  The  medical  care  problems  all 
Americans  face — ranging  from  shortages  of 
doctors  and  clinics  to  skyrocketing  pro- 
hibitive costs — are  found  In  double  doses 
in  rural  areas.  As  the  nation  has  become  In- 
creasingly urban  and  Its  medical  practi- 
tioners ever  more  specialized  personnel  and 
facilities  for  health  care  have  concentrated 
In  larger  towns  and  cities,  leaving  country 
people  to  the  care  of  the  d'windling  numbers 
of  country  doctors. 

FROM    HERE    TO    FTERNITT 

Thousands  of  such  general  practitioners 
once  were  sprinkled  throughout  the  rural 
countryside,  but  few  remain  Many  of  those 
left  are  aging  and  unable  to  handle  heavy 
patient  loads  "There  used  to  be  one  doctor 
in  every  little  hamlet."  says  Dr  Martha  Coy- 
ner  who  practices  In  Harrisville.  W  Va  and 
heads  the  state  medical  society's  rural -health 
committee.  Ticking  off  the  names  of  a  dozen 
colleagues  who  have  departed  the  precincts, 
she  says  that  she  and  another  Harrisville 
doctor  now  "are  the  only  two  MDs  from  here 
to  eternity,   practically  ' 

Figures  from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation show  only  one  doctor  for  every  2.146 
residents  In  the  nation's  most  thinly  ix)pu- 
lated  counties;  in  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated, on  the  other  hand,  there's  one  doctor 
for  every  442  residents  The  AMA  finds  132 
counties  without  a  single  doctor  practicing. 
While  suburbia  swims  in  specialists,  many 
rural  areas  are  better  supplied  with  veteri- 
narians than  with  family  doctors  AMA  data 
bhow  that  Los  Angeles  County  alone  has 
more  active  MDs  (  14,203  i  than  the  13  states 
of    Arkansas,    Idaho,    Maine     Montana,    Ne- 
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braak*.  Ney*d«.  New  Hampshire.  New  Uexlco. 
Non-h  Dakot*.  SouUi  Dakota.  Oi*h.  Wyoming. 
»nd  Vcrmoni  combined.  iThe  county  hM 
about  7  million  resident  compared  to  over 
11  million  in  those  states,  and  since  the 
states  cover  a  far  larger  area  If^  often  more 
Inconvenient  for  their  resident*  to  get  to  a 
dcictor  I 

As  dl»coura<?lii«  a«  the  enfeeblenwnt  at 
the  old  rural -health -care  system  la  ihp  fate 
of  one  major  effort  to  preserve  it  Ia.si  year 
the  Sears.  Roebuck  Pouiidatlou  reluctanUy 
killed  a  14-year-old  program  to  help  rural 
towns  attract  doctors  by  establishing  wcll- 
equipped  medical  centers  By  1970.  62  of  1B2 
such  centers  were  cK>sed  and  empty 

BEATING    THE    0«ArT 

"TTie  premise  on  which  the  program  was 
founded  -that  a  gotxl  facility  will  recruit  and 
retain  a  physician  -was  na  loiiRer  valid."  a 
loundat4on  spokeaman  explains  There  are 
fewer  and  fewer  diictors  who  are  willing  t« 
staff  these  clinics  It  s  an  injustice  to  a  com- 
munity to  encourage  them  to  build  these 
clinics  when  the  likelihood  of  g«ttlng  a  phy- 
sician la  remote  ' 

I>x:tors  re)e<:t  a  rural  practice  for  diverse 
reasons  Becau.«)«  medical  training  has  become 
increasingly  sophisticated,  many  of  them 
wind  up  as  specialists,  their  specialized  ex- 
pertise Is  in  greater  demand  In  larger  cities 
than  in  thinly  populated  areas  In  the  coun- 
try the  round-the-clock  demand-s  on  a  doctor 
and  -professional  Inolati.in  '  from  ht>  peers 
seem  uninviting  And  dUadvantiiges  if  small- 
town living,  such  as  sch>x)llnj?  that  some- 
times IB  inferior  and  limited  cultural  acUvl- 
ties   deter  doctors 

Perhaps  surprusmgly  money  Lsn^t  the  con- 
troUing  tAcU'T  ihose  doctors  whr,  do  practice 
In  rural  areas  often  i  though  not  always  i 
manage  handsomely  Dr  John  E  Van  tlUder 
a  26-ye»r-oid  West  Virginia  Ui.iversity  grad- 
uate, set  UD  practice  la-^t  J  lue  at  West 
Umon.  W  Va  in  one  of  the  Bears-R<^buck 
program  s  empty  cUnws.  He  expects  to  earn 
around  •JO.lXX)  a  year,  probably  more  than 
he  would  eai-n  hU  first  year  in  c  city  practice 
"Its  simply  supply  and  demand.  '  says  Dr 
Van  Glider,  who  U  the  only  doctor  In  a 
county  of  6.4O0  persons. 

But  even  Dr   Van  Gilder  finds  a  rural  prac- 
tice  unattractive   in  some   ways    There*  no 
hospital    nearby,   so    hi*    most    difficult    and 
•  interesting  ■    ca&ea   have    to    l>e    referred    to 
collea«u«a    in    Clarkiburg.    the    nearest    city 
That  leaves  blin  with    colds,  sore  throats  and 
arthritis."  he  says   He  worried  about  keeping 
Bbreatt  of  new  medical  techniques    Dr.  Van 
Glider   freely   volunteers   that   the   threat   of 
the  draft  prompted  him   to   take   his  Job  In 
West    Union— where,    as    the    only    doctor    In 
the   vicinity,  he   could   get   a  deferment    He 
expecU  to  stay  in  West  Union  five  years  or 
•o  and  then  go  on  f>jr  more  training  and  a 
special tv — probably  In  a  big  ct'.y     after  that. 
Weet  Virginia  hoped  to  overcucne  Its  short- 
ace    Of    doctors    by    establishing    a    medical 
school   a  decade  a«o    Yet.   of    i;itt   graduates 
now   in  practice,  only  »4   have  remained   In 
ti>e  state,  and  only   14  of  them  are  m   rural 
towns    "I   don  t    think    st..lo    practice    is    any 
longer  a  vUble  answer  to  problems   in   rural 
area*."  saya  Dr   Robert  L   Nolan   chairman  of 
Weat  Virginia  Unjversilv  s  divisn.ii  ol    p  UjIIc 
titaJtlt  aivl   preventive   medicine 

Dr  NmUii  ai.fl  f'Vher  studeme  of  rural 
health  prescribe  s  new  system  Mr  deliveni.iJ 
beaith  care  to  rural  pUcea.  They  tblok  tb« 
solution  net  in  regional  Jiealtii-c<»r«  plans. 
ftreesing  preventive  medicine  practK  ed  by 
groups  of  physicians  based  at  a  central  clinic 
with  an  outreach"  effort  to  bring  in  patients 
from  rero<^te  areas  Ihough  no  model  systeni 
eaietfc  the  UountaiiMswr  Family  H*aUh 
fut.!.  aiid  b^milar  nysuuiu.  in  Maine.  F".urlda, 
Al*bauja  <uid  Calif oruU  represenu  tlgnin- 
ca;it  innovallotus  According  to  the  U  B  Ptib- 
Uc  Health  Service  the  Mountaineer  plan  U 
the  largest  of  the  rural  comprehensive 
health -care  systems  Ui  operation 


It  began  four  years  ago  as  a  poverty-war 
project  o:  the  U  S.  Office  of  ik^onomlc  Op- 
portunity The  aim  waa  to  provide  complete 
health  care  at  no  charge  to  Raleigh  County 
resldenu  whose  annual  Incomes  are  below 
ofBchil  poverty  levels,  currently  t.T.eoO  for  a 
family  "f  'o"r  ^^"^  **^T  ^  ^"'^  '^^'^^  families 
around  here;  8.200  ol  them,  with  over  IS.OOO 
persons,  one-ftflh  of  the  countys  population. 
are    regis"  ered    and    eligible    for    the    plan. 

The  plan  Is  based  at  a  »5O0.0O0  clinic  next 
to  the  Appalachian  Itegloiial  Hospital  at 
Beckley.  The  medical  stafl  consists  of  five 
physicians  and  three  dentists  On  an  averagfl 
day  the  doctors  see  100  to  150  patients  and 
the  dentl.sts  about  3U.  Ne.^rK  all  the  patlenW 
have  reached  the  clinic  m  the  rugged  four- 
wheel-dnve  ambulances  that  make  dally  runs 
between  Beckley  and  its  mountainous  out- 
lands. 

Seven  satellite  clinics  In  hamlets  Uke  Slab 
Fork  and  Trap  Hill  are  the  plan  s  "outreach" 
terminals  Teams  of  health  workers-  a  regis- 
tered nurse,  aides,  drivers  and  environmental 
health  workers  who  help  build  sanitary 
privies  and  test  water  huppUea  work  out  of 
the  satehite  stations  and  keep  in  toiich  with 
even  the  meet  Isolated  families 

A  tour  with  Mildred  HnodgrCD.  nurse- 
supervlaor  at  the  Marsh  FV-rlt  satellite  cen- 
le--  shows  how  the  plan  works.  The  trip 
OeRins  in  her  Scout  vehicle  from  outside  the 
lour-room  office  housed  In  the  building  for- 
mer.y  (..cupied  by  the  regions  only  private 
pnysicu.n  iHe  died  five  years  ago.  and  the 
nearest  doctor  now  is  some  25  miles  dlatant.) 
She  steers  the  vehicle  along  a  bumpy  trail 
to  a  cabin  nestled  In  a  sunny  hollow  between 
two  green  motmtalns.  Here  she  takes  the 
blood  pressure  of  60-year-old  Chris  Dlckena, 
a  new  paUent  who  lives  alone  on  welfare, 
and  makes  sure  he  understands  when  to  take 
his  four   newlv   prescribed  drugs. 

The  day  before.  Mr  Dickens  had  his  first 
phytdcal  exainlnatlan  In  four  years,  at  the 
Beckley  clinic  I  haven  I  ever  been  to  the 
d.KTtor  much,"  says  Mr.  Dickens,  who  is  being 
tre.U«d   for   hypertension   and    indlgeetlon. 

Alter  a  stop  to  treat  Mrs  Pettry  s  ulcered 
leg  Nurse  Snodgress  gingerly  wheels  the 
Scout  up  a  precipitous  piUh  aJxve  the  Coal 
River  to  the  home  of  Cuba  Opal  Wiley,  a 
disabled  mmer  troubled  by  lung  ailments 
With  his  tobacco-stained  teeth  showing  as 
he  smllee.  Mr.  Wiley  tells  a  vl.sltor.  ■!(  It 
waant  for  this  program,  buddy.  I  don  t  know 
what  Id  do  If  I  got  sick.  I  guess  I'd  Ju*t 
lay  here  and  die.  buddy,  that  s  all  I  oould 
do  His  wife,  a  diabeuc.  also  gets  medlc&l 
care,  and  she  s  scheduled  for  liver  surgery. 

COBMOPOLrTAN     STArT 

Continuing  her  rounds.  Nurse  Snodgress 
and  her  aide  take  a  medical  history  from  a 
new  patient,  remind  another  of  his  sched- 
lUed  appointment  in  Beckley.  and  make  other 
routine  visits 

Back  at  the  Mountaineer  cUnlc.  a  motley 
group  of  elderly,  disabled  men.  pregnant 
women,  tota  and  teen-a^ers  patiently  wait 
their  vtstt*  with  the  doctors  The  doctors 
themselves  are  a  varied  lot,  and  their 
names^llke  Arcadlo  Alaroon  G  Srt  Rama 
Gupta  and  Suradech  Kongkausuwan— sug- 
gest the  dUllculty  of  keeping  Indigenous 
physicians    In    the    area 

In  fact  all  five  of  the  clinic's  doctors— three 
ii;terni-.t»  and  two  pediatrlcl»na-are  for- 
eign phyhlclans  working  here  under  tempo- 
rary state  licenses  "We  have  difficulty  at- 
tracting Anierlran  doctor>>  "  says  Dr  Forest 
A  Cornwell  the  Mounmlueer  plans  direc- 
tor The  »28.317  yearly  salary  isn't  enough, 
apparently  to  attract  UH  AocUTt  though 
all  three  dentlsU  who  get  125  S20  are  Amer- 
icans The  foreign  physicians  generally  have 
a  harder  time  obtaining  temporary  licenses 
to  practice  In  desirable  urban  areas,  which 
often  have  their  pick  of  American  medlcal- 
b-hool  graduates  and  simply  don't  Issue  tem- 
porary certificates  to  foreigners  ) 

T'l  the  di>ctor».   Us  clear   that   their  serr- 


ices  are  badly  needed  "You  .«e  many  chil- 
dren who  have  never  been  to  a  doctor,  who 
liave  never  had  their  inoculations."  says  Dr 
Jose  Alphonso  a  Cuban  refugee  physician 
I  have  seen  many  children  here  who  have 
worms,  and  many  underweight  and  under- 
helght  becjiiise  of  poor  nutrition  " 

"There  s  a  tremendous  backlog  of  care 
that  Is  needed."  says  Dr  Edwin  H  Warfleld 
a  dentist  About  one-third  of  Mountaineer's 
patients  never  have  been  to  a  dentist,  and 
practically  all  the  rest  have  received  only 
minimum  emergency  care.  Dr.  Warfleld 
figures. 

WMeaz'S    THE    MONEY    COMING    F«OM? 

Beckley  Itself,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
20.000  has  abundant  health  services  Tliere 
are  23  dentisU.  70  physicians  and  several 
group-practice  clinics.  But  the  rest  of  the 
610  square  miles  In  the  county  Is  a  health 
wasteland,  served  only  by  the  Mountaiueer 
plan  and  Its  free  transportation. 

The  major  difficulty  with  the  plan  is  Its 
cost  Mountaineer  has  been  nurtured  by  fed- 
eral subsidies:  a  •2  1  million  grant  from 
the  Health  Education,  and  W.-lfare  Depart- 
ment tlnaiices  nearly  lt«  whole  budget  But 
HEW  indicates  It  doesn't  plan  to  support 
the  project  indefinitely,  and  Mountaineer  of- 
ficials have  been  told  that  lU  survival  de- 
pends    on     Its    progress     toward     "self-suf- 

flelency."  

Prodded  by  HEW.  the  plan  Just  adopted  a 
slldliig-fee  schedule  under  which  clients  cur- 
rently registered  will  have  to  pay  15  of 
their  bUls.  Dr.  Cornwell  says  tlie  long-ran^ 
aim  U  to  transform  the  plan  from  a  poverty 
project  to  a  broader-based  plan  open  to  any 
county  resident  Meanwhile,  the  budget 
squeeze  Is  limiting  the  number  of  new  en- 
rollees  who  are  poor 

Costs  have  risen  fast.  From  only  Ml -58  tn 
mid- 1970.  the  charge  for  a  day  In  the  hospi- 
tal has  risen  to  $81  54  The  coet  of  the  aver- 
age drug  prescription  has  risen  to  more  than 
$4  from  »3  44.  Offlclals  have  dipped  into  the 
capital  construction  budget  for  operating 
funds,  and  they've  scrapped  plans  for  some 
new  activities,  such  as  a  mobile  dental  unit 
The  financial  squeeze  sugj;e*ts  that  Moun- 
taineer win  have  to  scale  back  lu  services,  or 
raiie  fees  even  higher,  and  it  creates  a  pain- 
ful dilemma.  'It  gels  to  be  a  moral  decision,' 
says  Dr  Cornwell.  -Ifs  like  having  10  peo- 
ple in  a  lifeboat,  and  IT  two  dont  gel  out,  all 
10  are  going  to  gink   " 

The  only  feasible  solution.  In  the  minds  of 
most  rural-health  atithoritlea.  is  a  massive 
federal  rescue  effort  Says  Dr  Leopold  J  Sny- 
der a  doctor  from  Fresno.  Calif.,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  AMA  Council  on  Rural 
Health:  "If  there  la  to  be  any  widespread 
improvement  In  today's  dismal  rural  health 
scene  there  will  need  to  be  larce  expendi- 
tures of  honest  human  energies  and  a  large 
infualon  of  public  funds  ' 


JOB  TRAINING  FOB  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  President,  the 
means  of  furthering  the  goal  of  rural 
cominunltv  development  arc  varied,  up- 
grading rural  labor  and  managetnent 
skilled  levels  is  often  an  essential  part  oi 
a  community  s  effort  The  Federal  man- 
power training  program  often  Is  \ocus^ 
on  the  urban  areaa  but,  certainly,  tne 
need  U  Just  as  great   In  rural  commu- 

The  Cooperative  League  of  the  uha 
has  been  working  with  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  specifically  with  the.<f-"if" 
Job-training  program  in  an  efTort  to  neip 
rural  communltle.s  help  themselves.  Tma 
cooperative  effort  between  the  Leafue. 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  tnoi- 
vldual  communities  has  produced  some 
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very  valuable  results.  Two  such  success 
stories  are  described  In  a  Cooperative 
League  publication  called  Partners.  One 
article  descrll)es  the  cooperative  wild  rice 
growing  project  In  Wisconsin  among  the 
Chippewa  Indians.  Another  story  relates 
to  the  cooperative  dairy  project  in  Pigeon 
Falls,  Wis.  These  are  most  worthwhile 
efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WILD  Rice  Fasminc  Being  Tamed 

Wild  rice  farming,  long  a  romantic  hit- 
and-miss  chore  performed  by  Indians  gliding 
through  a  natural  stand  of  wild  rice  in  a 
canoe.  Is  being  tamed    Domesticated 

The  reason  is  economics  After  generations 
of  seeking  out  wild  rice  In  Its  natural  (wild) 
state  for  harvest,  the  Indians  of  Minnesota — 
and  lately,  Wisconsin— have  been  growing  the 
popular  delicacy  In  paddles.  Just  like  any 
other  rice. 

The  result  has  been  higher  yields,  from 
about  100  pounds  per  acre  to  around  1.000 
pounds.  It  means  more  return  for  the  Indians 
who  do  the  farming,  and,  with  a  greatly  In- 
creased supply,  lower  prices  for  the  consumer. 
Thd  rice,  called  Indian  rice  or  water  oats  (Us 
really  oats)  has  been  one  of  the  more  expen- 
sive gourmet  items  lu  anyone's  budget,  rang- 
ing from  (5  50  a  pound  to  more  than  %B  The 
Indian,  by  the  way.  gets  about  $1  per  pound 
for  the  unprocessed  rice 

Among  the  Indian  groups  takliig  advantage 
of  the  move  toward  controlled  farming  of 
wild  rice  is  the  Great  Lakes  Inter-Tribal  Co- 
operative, of  Odonah.  Wis.,  a  7-tribe  farm 
co-op  organized  specifically  to  go  Into  paddy 
production  of  wild  rice  And.  since  domestic 
production  of  wild  rice  is  as  foreign  to  the 
Indian  as  to  us,  the  key  men  In  the  co-op's 
production  team  are  16  Chlppewas  now  taking 
on-the-job  training  under  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  USA  program  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor 

Doing  the  work  of  organizing  the  coopera- 
tive and  handling  the  on-the-job  training 
under  a  sub-contract,  is  the  Wiscon.sln  Fed- 
eration of  Cooperatlve.s.  Madison-based  fed- 
eration of  the  major-co-ops  in  the  state 

So  far.  the  Chippewa  rice  paddles  along 
the  Lake  Superior  shoreline  of  northern  Wis- 
consin, have  yielded  a  first  year  harvest  of 
some  4.000  pounds  from  18  paddies  Expan- 
sion Is  expected  to  result  in  plantliig  of  up- 
wards of  2.0O0  acres  of  the  rice  Also  there's 
the  possibility  of  a  processing  plant  as  the 
minimum  acreage  required  for  its  economic 
operation   <  2.500  acres)    Is  reached 

And  this  Is  a  highly  reachable  goal  ac- 
cording to  observers  especially  in  view  of  a 
recent  move  by  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson,  of  Wise 
to  get  13.000  acres  of  former  Indian  land 
(which  land  Isn't?)  back  Into  Chippewa 
hands  The  land  Is  now  In  the  hnnds  of  a 
lumbering  firm. 

The  Chlppewas.  In  addition  to  forming 
what  is  termed  a  well-run  cooperative,  have 
also  become  speclallRts  at  handling  the  new 
nee  harvesting  machinery  which  ha.s  replaced 
the  long-time  canoe  harvesting  method 

According  to  Erich  Lenz,  field  coordinator 
for  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Coopera- 
tives' On-the-job  training  progrnm.  two 
Chlppewas — Eugene  Blgboy  and  Edward 
BoiUe — are  now  better  at  rice  farming  aiid 
harvesting  than  the  adviser  who  taught  them. 

Blgboy  Is  al.so  general  manager  of  the 
cooperative  and  Is  regarded  as  tlie  key  ma  i 
to  the  co-op's  success  He's  36  snd  termed 
sggressive  enough  to  keep  the  Wiaconsln 
share  of  wild  rice  production  in  Indian 
tiands. 

He's  got  his  Job  cut  out  for  him.  however. 
The  white  man  Is  moving  Into  the  domestic 
production  of  wild  rice,  and  aocordlng  to  ou« 
lop  agronomist,  could  muscle  the  Indlnn  out 


of  his  ancient  field  unless  co-ops  like  the 
Inter- Tribal   Ckwperatlve  succeed. 

The  co-op  Is  open  to  all  Chlpi>ewa's  for  the 
•  1  member  fee,  with  marketing  adfloe  being 
given  by  the  Wlaconsin  Federation  at  Oo-opa. 
As  of  now.  two  major  firms.  Unde  Ben  and 
Oreen  Olant.  have  contracted  to  take  all  the 
rice  the  Chippewa  cooperative  can  produce 

And  with  an  unlimited  future  market  for 
the  rice,  it  looks  like  the  funding  agencies, 
the  American  Freedom  Prom  Hunger  Foun- 
dation and  the  Office  of  Ekxinonuc  Opportu- 
nity, have  themselves  a  winner 

But  the  Indians  are  not  ending  their  co- 
operative development  with  the  wild  rice 
co-op  They  now  plan  a  cooperative  super- 
mart  on  the  style  of  the  successful  market 
now  being  operated  by  the  Menominee  In- 
dians at  Keshena,  Wis  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  to  the  south 

PiOEON    Fails    Fights    ro«    Life 
Pigeon   Falls.   Wisconsin.   Is  like   much   of 
the  rest  of  small-town  rural  America. 
Depressed. 

•Every  Wednesday  there's  a  long  line  at  the 
unemployment  office,  says  Arnold  Hanson, 
dairy  farmer  and  president  of  the  Pigeon 
Falls  Co-op  Creamery, 

"The  Job  situation  here,  and  In  nearby 
towns,  is  bad  Our  young  people  are  leaving 
Some  of  the  smaU  Indvistry  we  do  have  Is 
cloeing  down   " 

Its  too  bad.  Because  Pigeon  FaUs  Is  the 
kind  of  small  town  where  life  can  be  enjoy- 
able Located  lu  the  pretty  Pigeon  River 
valley  due  north  of  Va  Croese.  it's  surrounded 
by  rolling  hills  dotted  by  small  dairy  farms 
There's  fishing  and  other  outdoor  sports  in 
the  summer,  snow-moblllng  in  the  winter 
The  people  are  friendly 

Hanson,  who  operates  a  small  dairy  farm 
where  he  milks  some  30  co«-s  on  the  average. 
was  peseimistlc  about  nearly  every  aspect  of 
the  economic  life  of  the  area  except  one — 
the  co-op  creamery  he  has  headed  for  the 
past  four  years 

Unlike  other  small  Industry,  the  co-op  is 
succeeding  iri  holding  its  own  against  the 
crush  of  hard  times  in  the  country  It  Is  the 
economic  and  cooperative  center  for  the 
town,  as  well  as  for  its  sume  215  member- 
patrons  and  lis  25  employees  Hanson  thinks 
the  future  is  good  fur  the  co-op.  But  this 
was  not  always  so. 

After  building  Itself  into  one  of  the  best 
small  co-ops  In  Wisconsin  since  Its  was 
formed  back  in  1882.  the  co-op  had  fallen 
behind  the  times  atx)ut  ten  years  ago.  accord- 
ing to  Han.soir.s  reckoning  Over  the  past  two 
or  three  years  the  situation  was  bleak 

It  had  been  forced  to  curtail  Its  long-time 
practice  of  regular  refunds  and  stock  call- 
In.s  Equipment  tised  to  produce  its  butter 
and  dried  milk  products  was  aging  becoming 
inetncient  and  unprofitable  to  op>erate 

"It  was  actually  ct»tlng  vis  too  much  to 
even  start  up  our  old  butter  churn  said 
Hanson 

"Our  members  began  to  fall  oft.  to  send 
their  milk  elsewhere  Some  quit  dairying  al- 
together " 

Two  years  ago  the  turnaround  came  Han- 
son gathered  his  board  of  directors  together 
and  proposed  that  liistead  of  continuing  to 
pour  money  Into  a  falling  butter  and  dried 
milk  buslneas.  the  co-op  should  go  into  the 
cheeoe  business  Karnings  wcuUd  be  larger 
and  steadier,  he  figured 

The  niembers  largely  small  farmers  who 
still  put  their  milk  In  old-time  cans  for 
pickup  by  the  creamery  truck  t>acked  the 
Idea 

The  board  borrowed  •220  000  of  the  J260  - 
000  eventually  needed  to  bui'.d  a  new  cheese- 
making   plant    with    modern   equipment 

A  n\anager  Ray  Knuts<u\  who  used  to  run 
his  own  small  cheese  plant    was  hired 

Knutsou  began  looking  for  apprentice 
cheese-makere  to  put  out  the  planned  22  - 
600    pounds    of    cheese    a    dav    at    the    plant 


And  this  la  where  he  and  the  Cooperative 
Leagues  on-the-job  training  program  came 
togeth«- 

Noting  ads  In  the  loo*l  p*pers  for  co-ops 
interested  in  hiring  and  training  co-op  em- 
ployees under  the  plan.  Knutaon  and  the  co- 
op's long-time  secretary.  Winifred  Burt,  con- 
tacted the  man  a- ho  had  placed  the  ads. 
Erich  Lenz.  of  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Cooperatives 

W^FC  Is  one  of  two  subcontractors  working 
with  the  Co-op  League  to  Implement  the  De- 
partment of  L«bor-funded  project  The  other 
Is  Farmland  Industries,  gansaii  City. 

Lenz  contacted  the  co-op  and  in  no  time 
at  all  10  of  Pigeon  Falls  young  men — aho 
might  otherwise  have  had  to  leave  Pigeon 
Fails  to  seek  employment — had  signed  up 
as  on-the-job  trainees  in  cheese-making 

For  a  town  of  some  200  souls,  that's  pretty 
g<.K:>d  And  It  cuts  down  somewhat  on  the  line- 
up at  the  employment  ol&ce. 

Pigeon  Falls  Co-op  Creantery  was  soon  back 
in  business  Its  first  batch  of  cheese  was  pro- 
duced Feb.  6  of  this  year,  and  its  slimy  new 
cheese  plant  shows  every  promise  of  giving 
both  the  co-op  and  a  good  cross-aection  of 
the  town's  young  men  a  brighter  future. 

The  co-op  is  now  putting  more  milk 
through  Its  plant  than  ever  before — some 
225.000  pounds  a  day  are  required  to  pro- 
duce 22.500  pounds  of  cheese.  And  that 
creates  its  own  problem.  The  oo-op's  mem- 
t>ers  simply  don't  produce  that  much  milk 
and  Manager  Hanson  is  being  forced  to  buy 
much  of  the  supply  in  bulk  from  another 
supplier. 

But  these  kinds  of  problems  should  eveiu- 
ually  work  themselves  out  Meantime,  things 
look  good  at  the  co-op  The  neophyte  cheese 
makers  are  learning  under  the  steady  tute- 
lage of  Manager  Knutson  The  entire  days 
production  Is  shipped  Immediately  to  a  L^nd 
O   Lakes  cheese  plant  at  nearby  Spencer 

And  the  co-op  is  beginmng  to  move  m 
other  directions  aimed  at  putting  it  back  into 
the  mainstream  of  cooperative  hfe  in  Wiscon- 
sin. After  resisting  merger  or  association  with 
other  dairy  co-ops  throughout  their  history — 
a  factor  a-hich  could  have  contributed  to 
their  decline — the  co-op  is  now  considering 
Joining  with  other  milk  co-ops  in  the  state 

Also  in  the  dream  stage  is  a  plan  to  con- 
vert to  production  of  specialty  cheeses  a 
move  President  Hanson  thinks  will  yield  more 
earnings  to  members.  And.  should  the  co- 
op want  to  expand  Its  physical  plant,  there  :> 
lots  of  co-op — owned  land  Just  behind  the 
new  plant 

'By  the  way  '  called  out  President  Han- 
son as  we  left,  "should  you  know  anyone 
who  wants  to  take  up  dairy  farming  ask 
them  to  come  up  here 

•  We  can  sure  u5e  the  milk  " 


STATEMENT     OF     COMMITTEE     OF 
CONCERN    ON   JEWS   IN    SYRIA 

M:  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  about 
2  years  ago.  I  was  honci^ed  to  accept  the 
invitaiion  of  Gen.  Lucius  Clav  to  join 
with  other  Americans  in  creaiutg  m<f 
Committee  ol  Concern  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  public  attention  to  the  con- 
tinuing problem  of  persecution  of  Jews 
m  some  Arab  nauons.  It  is  a  tragic  fact 
of  life — one  that  tends  to  be  forgotten 
becaitse  of  the  so-called  bigser  issues  that 
crowd  us  for  attention  these  days — that 
the  small  groups  of  Jews  who  have  not 
chosen  to  leave  their  respective  birth- 
places ha\e  faced  hostility  and  hardship 
ill  one  land  after  another 

On  October  7  the  committee  found  it 
necessary  to  speak  out  forthrighllj-  to 
pjotest  particuiarl>  disturbukg  develop- 
ments m  Syria  In  a  statement  issued  by 
Genei-al  Clay    the  committee  called  on 
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Syria  "to  cease  persecution  of  the 
Jewish  minority,  to  free  those  vinjustly 
imprisoned,  and  to  permit  tbooe  Jews 
who  wish  to  migrate  to  do  so."  This  pub- 
lic appeal  waa  made  necessary  because  of 
a  series  of  reported  harassments  and 
cnielties  inflicted  upon  Syrian  Jews 

So  that  more  Americans  may  be  ac- 
quamted  with  this  latest  series  of  viola- 
tions of  basic  human  rights.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
text  of  the  Clay  statement  and  the  ac- 
companying press  release  be  printed  ni 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows. 

Terr  or  Olat  SrvKmixtrt 

New  YoBK  Octobw  7  —The  Oommltt«e  of 
ConcCTTi.  formed  two  years  aro  to  focus 
world  attentloti  on  persecution  of  Jews  by 
Middle  Eaat  cotinrtrles.  today  called  on  Syria 
to  "o«>a»e  pemerntlon  of  the  Jewish  minority, 
to  free  thoee  unjustly  Imprisoned  and  to 
permit  thoee  Jews  who  wish  to  eml(?r*te  to 
do  so  " 

Oeneral  Lucius  D  Clay  corporate  execu- 
tive and  former  Oommander  U  S  Rorcea  In 
Europe.  Committee  Chairman,  in  hla  appeal 
to  Byrla.  cited  "dlstreaBlnc  and  Increaalngly 
alarming  reports  from  reliable  .souroea  con- 
cerning the  threat  to  the  survival  of  Syrian 
Jewry" 

.\mong  the  In-sLances  iif  ml.s treatment  of 
Jews  listed  by  General  Clay  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Relatives  of  twelve  young  Syrian  Jew»  held 
in  Jail  on  cJiargea  they  had  attempted  to 
flee  the  country,  have  been  Interrogated 
under  torture  Some  have  been  held  In 
solitary  confinement  for  as  much  as  throe 
month* 

All  Jewish  prlnoners  who  have  been  re- 
leaaed  from  confinement  are  physically  111. 
Ix5dl!y  maimed  or  mentally  deranged  as  a 
result  of  their  Imprlaonment.  They  had  been 
subjected  to  electrical  torture  the  ripping 
off  of  fingernails,  and  cigarette  bum*  on 
varlovis  parta  of  their  bodlea 

Jewish  girls  have  been  abducted,  raped 
and  thrown  naked  Inui  the  streets  of  the 
Jewish  ghetto  in  DamaiKrus  Recently.  Jewish 
hotnea  there  were  set  on  fire 

According  to  the  Committee  of  Concern 
statement,  restrictions  on  Syrian  Jew^  cover 
almoet  every  aspect  of  life  There  is  a  total 
ban  on  emigration,  and  travel  wUhin  the 
coui*try  Is  severely  limited  Jews  are  obliged 
to  carry  Identity  cards  and  cannot  be  em- 
ployed by  the  government  <jr  by  banks  Their 
housed  have  been  selz«d  for  the  use  of  Paien- 
tlnlan  Arabs  their  iK^hools  taken  over  by  the 
state    and  Ibelr  cetneterlee  deatroved 

As  a  result  of  the«e  and  other  measure*, 
the  Committee  stated,  the  majority  of  the 
Jewish  oommunlty  "has  been  reduced  to 
abject  poverty  " 

Not  the  least  of  the  Jewish  hardships  Is 
the  constant  obeervatlOM  and  pervasive  fear 
"A  higher  Committee  for  Jewish  Affairs  i  com- 
posed of  ref>r«eentatlTes  of  the  Interior  Min- 
istry and  the  sec\irlty  services )  maintains  a 
constant  surveUlance  over  the  Jewish  oom- 
munlty aud  cuTlea  out  frequent  arreats.  In- 
terrogations and  sudden  house  searches.  In- 
variably at   night  ■■   the  Committee  added. 

When  a  Jew  dies,  the  Committee  of  Con- 
cern reports  "hto  property  Is  transferred  to 
a  Oovemment  Authority  f'lr  Palestinian 
Affairs  His  family  must  then  pay  them  rent 
for  the  eonUnued  iiae  of  the  home  or  busi- 
ness property  ' 

Most  lews  who  work  for  Moslems  "have 
been  disriilaaed  without  cf»mpensatloii  Most 
Jewish  vendiirs  have  had  their  licenses  re- 
voked Jews  have  become  oonvlnoed  of  the 
futility  of  bringing  petitions  against  Moslems 
to  tlt«  law  eotirts  sliuse  the  rulings  are  sl- 
waya  In  favor  of  the  lat.tar." 


The  property  and  assets  of  a  Jew  who  man- 
ages to  escsfM  tb«  oountry  are  autotDsttoaily 
oonflscated.  WeyerthiiHss,  Jews  make  desper- 
ate attempts  to  flee  beoaose  of  ttie  oruel  oon- 
dltlona  and  despite  tbetr  knowledge  of  the 
severe  penaittee. 

In  contrast  with  the  treatment  aooorded 
Jews,  the  Committee  of  Concern  states. 
■Moslem  Syrians  are  readUy  able  to  vtolt. 
neighboring  countrlee  and  more  than  500,000 
Syrians  have  visited  Lebanon  this  year 
alone  "  Jews  cannot  leave  even  tor  n>edlcal 
treatment 

In  the  Jew1«h  »ch<x>l9  taken  over  by  U>e 
state,  -Mijalem  principals  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  Jewish  religious  studiee  dras- 
!!cAl!y  ,-educed.  OeneraJ  school  exanunatlona 
are  now  always  held  on  Saturday  the  Jewish 
Sabbath   • 

Orgai.lzaU'iii  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
cern followed  the  execution  iii  1965  lu  Bagh- 
dad of  16  men.  Uicludliig  two  Jews  and  two 
Chrlstiaus.  on  charging  of  spying  for  the 
US.  and  Israel.  Subsequently,  nine  Jews, 
three  Moslems,  and  two  Christians  were  pub- 
licly hanged  In  Iraq  after  a  secret  trial  on 
espionage  charges. 

The  Committee  Includes  figures  In  Ameri- 
can bu.slness.  religion,  arts  and  sciences,  uni- 
versities, public  affairs,  and  civil  rlghu. 
Aaion^  the  members  are  Morris  B.  Abrani. 
former  President.  Brandels  University.  Ix)Ul8 
.\uchlnclo8s.  author:  George  W  Ball,  former 
Uiuler-Secretary  of  Stale.  Dr  Samuel  Belkin 
President.  Yeshlva  University;  Algernon  D 
Black.  American  Ethical  Union:  Dr  Louis 
Flukelsteln.  retiring  Chancellor.  Jewish 
TTieologlcal  Seminary  of  America.  Arthur  J 
Qotdberg.  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  and 
former  US   Ambassador  lo  the  U  N 

Also  Helen  Hayes,  actress;  WiiUam  J  van- 
den  Hfuvel.  attorney;  US  Senator  Hubert 
H  Humphrey;  Eh-  Homer  A  Jack  clergyman, 
Seymour  M  Lipset.  sociologist;  Robert  Low- 
ell, poet;  Archibald  Macl/elsh  poet:  Arthur 
Miller  playwright  Robert  K  Merton  sociol- 
ogist; Rt>bert  D  Murphy,  former  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Coming  Ola.'.s  International.  E>r  Jan  Papa- 
nek.  Chairman.  International  League  for  the 
Rights  of   Man. 

Also  Ur  Isador  I  RabI  Nobel  Laureate: 
Bayard  Rustlii,  clvu  rights  leader;  Theodore 
Soren.sen.  attorney.  Dr  C  Thomas  Spltr. 
clerKyma:i;  Dr  PYank  Stanton,  relinng  Presi- 
dent. C<ilumbia  Broadcasting  System:  Ad- 
miral Lewis  L  Strauss,  former  member. 
Atomic  Energy  Cotnmlselon. 

Statimint  on   Jews  in   Syria 

The  distressing  and  Increasingly  alarnung 
reports  which  we  have  received  :n  recent 
days  from  most  reliable  sources  concerning 
the  threat  to  the  surMval  of  the  remnanW 
of  Syrian  Jewry,  prompts  us  once  again  to 
bpeak  out. 

PoUowlng  are  details  cxmcemlng  the  plight 
of  Uie  Jewish  communit>  in  Syria 

1  The  Syrian  avithorltles  are  holding  In 
Jail  M  young  Syrian  Jews,  charged  with  hav- 
ing attempted  to  flee  the  country.  The  names 
iif  11  I)'  them  are  Isaac  H.imra  Sheila  Ham- 
ra.  Misses  r.sdlo  Dlbbo.  Boukehl,  Melles  and 
Yachar.  Messrs  Abdo  Saadla.  8lmoa  Blsaou. 
and  Axur  Blanga  The  last  named  is  27  year* 
old  and  was  arrested  with  his  wife  iM)  and 
his  four- year-old  s»>n  The  others  are  all  be- 
lieved to  be  in  thslr  late  teens  or  early 
twe!  u»*>i 

•J  The  Syrian  security  police  have  Interro- 
gated the  relatives  of  the  12  Jew.i  and  the 
relii lives  of  others  who  have  either  succeeded 
In  rieeng  the  rountrv  In  the  past  nr  who 
were  suspected  of  planning  an  escape  and 
going  to  Israel  There  are  reports  that  they 
have  been  Interrogated  under  torture,  and 
held  under  strict  solitary  coiiflnemeut  for 
peril  ds   up   to  three  months 

i  AU  who  have  been  released  afur  con- 
finement are,  without  exception,  imported  to 
be  physically  ill  or  bodily  maimed  or  men- 


tally deranged.  Jews  who  did  sueceed  lu 
escaping  lo  Israel  or  other  countries  In  the 
free  world  report  that  those  who  have  fallen 
Into  Syrian  hands  are  being  subjected  to  elec- 
trical torture,  the  ripping  off  of  flngsmalls 
and  cigarette  bums  on  various  sztresnltles 
of  the  body  Jewish  girls  have  been  abducted, 
raped  aud  thrown  naked  Into  the  streets  of 
the  Jewish  gbetto  In  Dsmsscus.  Recently, 
Jewish  homes  were  set  on  fire  In  the  Damas- 
cus ghetto 

4  The  desperate  attempts  of  groups  of 
Jews  to  flee  the  country  are  prompted  by 
the  cruel  conditions  to  which  the  community 
has  been  subjected  for  years  Among  the  re- 
strictions imposed  ujjon  the  Jevs  at  that 
country  are; 

«ai  A  totaJ  ban  on  JewUsh  emigration 
Jews  are  also  forbidden  to  leave  the  country 
for  visits  to  relatives  or  for  medical  treat- 
ment. Moslem  Syrians  are  readily  able  to 
visit  neighboring  countries  and  more  than 
500,000  Syrians  have  visited  Lebanon  thus 
far  this  year  alone. 

(b)  Even  within  Syria  Itself  travel  by 
Jews  Is  restricted  to  three  kilometers  from 
ones  home  address  Purther  movement  re- 
quires a  special  peraiU  which  Is  generally  not 
granted. 

(cj  Distinctive  Jewish  Identity  cards 
marked  with  a  red  stamp,  '•Member  of  the 
Mosaic  faith.  " 

(d)  Prohibition  of  employment  In  govern- 
ment offices,  public  bodies  or  banks. 

(e)  Other  restrictions  on  the  normal  con- 
duct of  their  personal  lives,  such  as  non-ln- 
stallatlon  of  telephones  and  non-Issuance 
of  new  driving  permits. 

{,1)  The  authorities  have  turned  over 
hoixics  In  the  Jewish  quarter  to  occupstloa 
by  Palestinian  Arabs  who  harass  the  re- 
maining Jewish  residents  lu  the  quarter 

(gj  A  Higher  Committee  for  Jewlso  Af- 
fairs (composed  of  representatives  of  the  In- 
terior Ministry  and  the  security  services) 
maintains  a  constant  Burvelllance  over  the 
Jewish  community  and  carries  out  frequent 
arrests,  interrogations,  and  sudden  bouse 
searches  Invariably  at  night. 

(h)  Jews  are  prohibited  from  selling  their 
houses  or  other  real  estate. 

Ill  Army  personnel  and  government  em- 
pioy«ea  may  not  make  purchases  in  Jewlah- 
L.wned  stores. 

I J )  When  a  Jew  dies,  bis  property  is  trans- 
ferred tv  a  aoverumsnt  authority  for  Paiss- 
tlniaii  Affairs  His  family  must  then  pay  rent 
for  the  c<.>nunued  use  of  the  bonoe  or  busi- 
ness pnjperly 

(k|  Jews  have  become  ctjnvlnced  of  the 
futility  of  bringing  petitions  against  Mohlems 
to  the  law  c<jurt6  since  the  rulings  are  al- 
ways lu  favor  of  tlie  latter. 

(li  Except  for  doctors  and  pharmaclsu, 
Jewish  professionals  are  banned  from  prsc- 
Uoe. 

(ml  Vlost  Jews  who  worked  for  Moslems 
have  been  dt.-urklssed  without  c»mpensaUon. 
Most  Jewish  vendors  have  had  their  Uceosea 
revoked  The  majority  of  the  oommunlty  has 
l)een  reduced  to  abject  poverty. 

(nl  The  property  and  assets  of  a  Jew  who 
succeeds  In  fleeing  the  country  are  auto- 
matically  confiscated 

(o)  Jewish  schools  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  state  Moslem  principals  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  Jewish  religious  studies  have 
been  drastically  reduced  Oeneral  school  ex- 
amli^atlons  are  now  always  held  on  Satur- 
day, the  Jewish  Sabbath,  Only  a  very  few 
Jews  are  permitted  to  pursue  university 
studies 

(p)  The  Jewish  cemetery  In  Damascus  has 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  and  s  hichway 
has  been  built  through  It  The  petition  for 
a  new  cemetery  has  been  turned  down  and 
In  the  small  area  that  remains  graves  here 
to  be  opened  to  accommodate  new  bnriaJs. 

We  call  on  the  Syrian  authorities  to  cease 
their  persecution  of  the  Jewish  minority,  to 
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free  those  unjustly  imprisoned  and  to  per- 
mit those  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  do  so 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  THE  UNITED 

NATIONS 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  Presldpnt.  recent 
events  have  called  into  question  the 
United  States'  basic  steadfastness  and 
reliability  In  foreign  policy  At  a  time 
when  our  trading  partners  are  sufTering 
from  the  heav>'-handed  blows  of  our  new 
international  economic  policy  and  when 
some  of  our  aUies  are  still  reeling  from 
the  .';udden  changes  in  our  attitudes  to- 
ward China,  the  highest  officials  of  our 
Oovemment  now  have  called  into  ques- 
tion our  commitment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

An  unfortunate  impression  has  been 
conveyed  by  tlie  news  media  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  eager  to  retaliate 
against  the  United  Nations'  action  last 
Monday  admitting  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  to  membership  while  at  the 
same  time  denying  the  Chinese  seat  to 
Taiwan.  Although  many  critical  state- 
ments have  been  made.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  American  people  or  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  august  body  are  ready  to 
destroy  what  Prrsident  Kennedy  called 
"our  last,  best   hope  for  peace  " 

To  attack  tiie  United  Nation.*;  in  a 
moment  of  pique  would  be  the  height 
of  international  irresponsibility.  It 
would  be  the  same  kind  of  irresponsibil- 
ity for  wluch  we  condemned  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1950  when  it  walked  out  of  the 
UN  for  6  months  after  Mainland  China 
was  originally  demed  a  seat  in  that 
bod.v 

We  should  remember  that  even  the 
Soviet  Union,  though  it  repeatedly  lost 
votes  in  the  U.N.,  returned  and  re- 
mained in  that  organization,  because 
it  realized  that  the  pre.servalion  of  that 
forum  and  the  opportunitaes  it  provided 
for  peace  and  human  betterment  were 
more  important  than  wanning  one  par- 
ticular vote 

It  would  be  as  wrong  for  the  United 
Slates  to  renege  on  its  solemn  treaty 
obligations  to  provide  adequate  finan- 
cial support  to  the  U.N.  as  we  said  It  was 
for  the  French  to  refuse  to  support  the 
U.N  peacekeeping  forces  in  the  Middle 
East  after  the  1956  war  and  as  it  was 
for  Russia  to  refuse  to  fiaance  the  ijeare- 
keeping  operaUons  in  the  Congo 

We  have  supix>H^d  the  V  N  over  the 
years,  because  we  realized  tl.at  our  con- 
tribution was  a  small  price  lo  pay  for 
peace.  Ei-en  today,  with  the  war  in  Indo- 
china costing  less  than  In  the  past,  we 
spend  more  on  that  war  in  1  week  than 
we  do  on  the  entire  U  N  and  its  related 
agencies  in  an  entire  year. 

If  we  should  turn  our  backs  on  the 
UN  now.  simply  because  we  lost  one 
vote,  we  would  be  taking  a  giant  step 
back  toward  the  tragic  Isolationism  of 
the  1930's  which  encouraged  the  aggres- 
sion that  brought  on  World  'War  11. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  to  read  that 
President  Nixon,  who  has  so  forcefully 
condemned  any  retreat  to  Isolationism. 
IS  now  encouraging  efforts  which  would 
separate  us  from  our  full  participation 
in  the  International  community  I  hope 
that  the  President  has  not  abandoned 


his  pledge  of  almost  exactly  1  year  ago, 
when  he  said : 

We  will  go  the  extra  mile  in  doing  our 
part  toward  making  the  United  Nations 
succeed. 

The  United  States  should  not  demand 
its  own  way  all  the  time  b£,  a  condition 
of  our  continued  support  for  the  U.N. 
In  fact.  America  and  other  nations  have 
sought  to  reduce  the  likelihood  that  any 
.single  nation  would  dominate  that  or- 
ganization. To  achieve  that  very  goal, 
we  have  over  the  years  reduced  our  own 
share  of  financial  support.  We  should, 
therefore,  look  on  any  defeat  in  the  U.N. 
as  proof  that  tliat  organization  is  strong 
enough  lo  make  up  it.<!  own  mind  on  the 
merits  of  issues  rather  than  under  some 
threat  of  retaliation. 

Naturally.  I  repret  that  the  people  of 
Taiwan  have  been  denied  direct  repre- 
.  entation  in  the  U.N..  but  I  expect  that 
our  mutual  defen.se  treaty  will  provide 
protfclion  for  them  as  they  adjust  their 
relations  to  the  new  circumstances. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  world's  most 
populous  country  would  eventually  be 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations — and  it 
makes  sense.  Whatever  our  differences, 
more  conslinictive  results  can  be  accom- 
plished with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  the  world  organization  than 
1.  elated  from  it. 

We  cannot  and  sliould  not  expect  lo 
get  our  own  way  all  the  time  And  we 
should  remember  that,  even  m  this  body, 
enthusiasm  in  victory  is  not  unknown 

Mr  President.  I  disagree  most  pro- 
foundly with  the  statement  that  the  U.N 
has  not  served  tlie  mterests  of  the  United 
Stales  in  any  important  sense.  That  is 
not  what  President  Nixon  said  in  ins  for- 
eign policy  message  last  February.  The 
President  said  then  that  the  U.N.  "has  to 
its  credit  substantial  accomplishments 
in  peacekeeping,  in  social  and  economic 
betterment,  and  m  drafting  principles  of 
mternational  law  '  In  fact,  when  dis- 
cussing the  U.N.  development  program, 
which  some  Members  of  Uiis  body  now 
seek  to  reduce.  Piesident  Nixon  said  that 
the  'resources — of  that  program — fall 
short  of  the  job  to  be  done,"  that  is  no 
argument  for  further  reductions  in  our 
effort. 

Nor  is  thai  rejx)rted  criticism  of  the 
U.N.  accepted  by  the  President  s  Com- 
mission for  the  observance  of  the  25th 
anmversary  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
group  chaired  by  former  Ambas.«!ador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

That  Commission  concluded; 

Despite  our  dissatisfaction  and  our  crlti- 
cisnis.  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  UN 
lb  today  more  than  ever  indlspeusabie  to  the 
security  aud  welfare  of  ail  nations,  whether 
they  grasp  that  reality  or  not.  It  is  In  our 
national  self-interest  and  In  the  Interest  of 
all  states  to  make  the  Organization  work. 

That  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  was 
based  on  hearings  held  in  several  cities 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  well  as  testi- 
mony by  witnesses  representing  many 
different  organizations.  The  Comnussion 
said  that  its  hope  for  the  U.N.  were 
•  widely  shared  by  people  throughout  this 
country" 

I  will  admit  that  the  Lodge  Commis- 
sion ofTered  criticisms  of  the  UN  In  some 
respects   It  also  called  for  opposition  to 


tlie  expulsion  of  Taiwan.  But  in  spite  of 
these  views.  It  called  for  increased  re- 
liance on  international  organiEations  for 
economic  assistance — in  contrast  to  the 
amendments  proposed  today  And  it  spe- 
cifically recommended  that  the  United 
States  "affirm  its  intention  to  maintain 
and  increase  its  total  contributions  to 
the  \Jii: 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  role  a^s  a 
force  for  (>eace  and  progress  m  the  world, 
we  must  retain  and  strengthen  our  com- 
mitment to  the  United  Nations  Only  m 
that  way  can  we  help  that  great  orga- 
nization to  fulfill  its  primary  purpose; 
"To  save  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war." 


LEGAL    ASSISTANCE    TO    WIVES    OP 
POW'S  AND  MIA'S 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President  an  aspect 
of  the  *'ar  in  Southeast  A.sia  which  has 
drawn  little  attention  is  the  plight  of 
wives  of  prisoners  of  war  and  men  miss- 
ing in  action — wives  who  have  become 
entangled  in  legal  complications,  because 
of  the  unavailabiliiy  of  their  husbands 
for  lengthy  period  of  time  These  women, 
trying  to  contmue  the  routine  of  daily 
living,  have  run  into  frequent  and  nu- 
merous obstacles,  because  of  the  stand- 
ard legal  requirements  involved  in  such 
tilings  as  financmg,  insurance,  property 
sales,  and  even  credit  approval 

I  am  ver>'  proud  that  some  friends  and 
good  citizens  of  my  State  of  Florida  have 
led  the  way  to  overcoming  these  prob- 
lems, not  only  in  Florida  but  throughout 
the  countrj-,  working  tiirough  the  'i'oung 
Lawyers  Section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  A  program  of  providing  legal 
assistance  to  POW-MIA  farmlies  and 
seeking  remedial  State  legislation  has 
been  pushed  by  Walter  S  McLin.  of  Lees- 
burp.  Fla  .  as  chairman,  and  by  Robert 
Murray  of  Lakeland  Fla  .  Young  Lawyers 
president 

Mr.  President,  this  \'er?-  significant  ef- 
fort was  outlined  in  Time  magazine  for 
November  1.  1971.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  report  of  the  Young  Lawyer 
SecUcKi  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Time  maganne  ai^icle  be  printed 
in  the  Recosd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

LccAL  Assistance  to  Famujks  or  PaisC'NEa  or 
Wia-MissiNC  JCN  Action  Mzlxtast  Poisom- 

NEL 

(B.V  Walter  S    McLin   III  i 

St'MMAST     OF    OOAU    AKD    PtTRP<iS«S    OF 

coMxrrm 

By  way  ol  background  the  OoTemor  of 
the  State  of  Florida  appointed  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  problem?  being  en- 
countered by  the  families  of  POWs  and 
MI  A^  in  the  State  of  Florida  and  to  make 
recommendstlons  to  him  on  jxieeible  ,>»oi«- 
tlons  to  these  problems.  The  Committee  was 
composed  of  lawyers  and  a  representative  of 
the  prisoner  of  war  famutee  and  missing  In 
action  families.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
as  Chairman  ot  this  Oommlttee 

The  results  of  the  Committee  work  and  the 
resulting  solutions  to  the  problems  discov- 
ered have  proven  to  be  a  tremendous  help  to 
theae  families 

II  was  determined  that  these  families  were 
not  receiving  adequate  legal  advice  from 
Florula    lawyers     The    mlHtary    legal    officers 
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wfTT  many  titnee  unfamiliar  with  the  Florida 
law  and  could  not  provide  the  solution*  to 
the  problema 

The  second  problem  conXrontlng  thcae 
families  was  the  lack  of  a  legal  means  to  ac- 
complish their  dealred  results  because  of 
their  absent  husbands. 

Florida  solved  the  first  problem  through 
the  Young  Lawyers  Section  of  the  Flortda 
Bar  Association  A  committee  was  created 
to  provide  legal  aaslstanoe  to  every  P  O  W.- 
MIA    family  In  Florida 

TTirough  the  efforts  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee remedial  leglsiatlon  was  passed  by  the 
1971  Legislature  and  signed  into  law  to  pro- 
vide a  simple  method  of  solving  the  problems 
of  the  families 

This  program  has  been  so  snocessfiil  In 
helping  the  families  In  Florida  that  It  should 
be  carried  out  on  a  national  scale  It  Is  hope- 
ful that  the  American  Bar  Ass(x;latlon  Com- 
mittee will   accomplish   this  result 

Objectives   of   committee: 

1  Primary  objective  is  to  provide  assistance 
In  ea<-h  state  to  the  P  O  W  -M  I  A  wives  and 
families  of  Southeast  Asia  who  have  clvU 
legal  problems  in  the  states  where  they  reside 
through  the  assistance  of  the  local  state 
Young  Lawyers  Associations 

2  To  suggest  remedial  state  legislation  to 
aid  these  POW-MIA  families  In  solving 
civil  legal  problems  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  sale  and  transfer  of  personal  property 

3.  To  have  the  ABA  Young  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee serve  in  a  liaison  rapacity  to  deter- 
mine and  catalogue  the  various  civil  legal 
problems  and  s<ilutlons  thereof  encountered 
by  the  POW  MIA  families  In  the  various 
states  of  the  United  States  and  to  dissemi- 
nate this  Information  to  the  lix-al  8tat4> 
Young  I^awyers  Associations  to  assist  them 
in  rendering  aaslstance  to  the  P  O.W.-M.I.A. 
families  in  their  respective  states. 

Goals: 

1  To  provide  the  1,600  POW.-M.I.A.  fam- 
ilies In  the  United  States  the  opportunity  to 
have  legal  assistance  from  Young  Lawyers  In 
their  location 

3.  To  propone  and  assist  in  passage  of  re- 
medial legislation  In  those  stales  needing  it 
to  provide  a  legal  means  <if  solving  the  famJ- 
lles  problems  aiid  protect  the  mi.s.^ing  serv- 
icenien 

AMaLTSIS     or     FLORIDA     l.tt-lSt-ATION     TO     ASSIST 
PtJW    MIA     TA  MIMES 

General  Florida  In  the  1968  Session  of  the 
Legislature  had  amended  its  statute  on  Con- 
servatorshlps'  to  include  In  its  definition 
of  ■■absentees"  those  servicemen  who  were  re- 
ported as  missing  in  action  or  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war  because  of  the  conflict  In  South- 
eaat  Aala.  However,  the  general  nature  of 
the  Conservator  Statutes  In  most  Instances 
did  not  really  assist  the  families  of  our  aerv- 
Icemen  not  returnlug  from  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia  Florida*  Conservatorship 
laws,  as  do  moet  conservatorship  laws,  pro- 
vide a  method  whereby  all  of  the  property 
owned  individually  or  jointly  by  an  ''absen- 
tee" may  t>e  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  our  Courts  to  be  administered  by  a  duly 
appointed  conservator.  The  administration 
followed  along  the  general  procedures  of  a 
guardtaaship  with  accountings,  bonds,  and 
frequent  petitions  tielng  filed  with  the  Court 
to  handle  each  specific  problem. 

rhe  Oovernor's  Select  Committee  upon  in- 
vestigation of  the  problems  being  experi- 
enced by  the  wives  and  families  of  our  serv- 
icemen found  that  in  moet  every  instance  the 
full  conservatorship  proceding.  even  though 
capable  of  providing  the  speclflc  relief  need- 
ed, went  far  beyond  the  deelred  results  In- 
vestigation sbowed  that  the  problems  being 
encountered  by  the  families  were  for  the 
most  part  caiised  by  the  neceeslty  to  or  de- 
sire to  accomplish  a  single  trajisactlon  1«.  the 
sale  of  an  autoonoblle  or  the  disposition  of 
other  persooai  property  sucb  as  ba*t«,  ree> 
reatloual  vehlclas,  etc.  most  of  which  were 
not  of  considerable  v»iiie. 


The  second  greatest  problem  area  con- 
cerned the  sale  of  homes  owned  either  joint- 
ly with  the  wife  or  individually  by  the  absent 
serviceman.  Many  families  found  themselves 
living  in  Florida  because  it  was  the  last  duty 
station  of  the  serviceman  prior  to  his  tour 
in  Southeast  Asia  Many  wives  desired  to  sell 
their  home  In  Florida  and  return  to  their 
home  state  where  they  would  be  near  friends 
and  relatives  to  await  the  hopeful  return  of 
their  husbands 

A  third  problem  area  confronting  the  fam- 
ilies dealth  not  with  the  disptKiiion  of  prop- 
erty per  se.  but  with  consent  or  necessity  for 
having  a  binding  signature  of  the  absent  hus- 
band Our  committee  found  the  problem  area 
to  be  In  the  giving  of  both  parents  consents 
where  minor  children  viere  Involved,  obtain- 
ing homestead  exemption  and  in  settling 
claims  dealing  with  Insurance  companies 
when  -he  absent  husband  was  the  Insured 
Some  companies  withheld  payment  because 
their  insured  could  not  execute  a  general 
release 

The  committee  further  discovered  that  the 
business  community  was  reluctant  to  accept 
the  general  powers  of  attorney  that  the  ab- 
sentees had  provided  their  wives  before  their 
departure.  This  was  particularly  true  for  the 
M.I  A.  wives  and  for  all  wives  whereby  the 
power  had  expired  with  the  passage  of  a  cer- 
tain date  (The  Services  generally,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  conflict,  recommended 
that  p>ower  of  attorney  be  limited  In  time  to 
the  lo'or  of  service  in  Southeast  Asia.)  This 
was  tr-ie  even  though  there  has  been  legisla- 
tion passed  to  exteiid  the  terms  of  the 
power 

Lastly,  the  committee  was  most  adamant 
:ii  providing  as  iiuich  protection  to  the  miss- 
ing servicemen  as  possible  in  preserving  his 
assets  without  restricting  the  wife  to  the 
point  of  not  accomplishing  those  things 
deemed  reasonable  and  necessary  for  her  and 
her  family's  benefit. 

The  result  of  these  con.slderatlons  was  the 
I>assage  In  the  1971  Ses.slon  at  the  Florida 
Legislature  of  the  attached  Bill  which  the 
Oovernor  has  signed  into  law 

Drfl-iition  of  absentees  The  Act  as  relates 
t-o  the  P  O.W  -MI  A  family  problem  defines 
an  absentee  as  being  — 

Any  person  serving  In  or  with  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  In  or  with  the 
Red  Cross,  In  or  with  the  merchant  marines 
or  otherwise,  during  any  period  of  time  when 
a  state  of  hostilities  exists  between  the 
United  State*  and  any  other  power  and  for 
one  year  thereafter,  who  has  been  reported 
or  listed  as  missing  In  acuon.  Interned  in  a 
ueucml  country,  beleagviered,  besieged  or 
captured  by  the  enemy,  shall  be  ar.  "absen- 
tee"  within   the  meaning  of   tills  law;    ,  ,   ." 

Further.  In  order  to  allow  the  conveyance 
of  the  homestead,  which  is  unique  in  Flor- 
ida's Constitution,  an  '■at>sentee"  is  oonsld- 
ered  to  be  Incompetent  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Florida  Constitution  which  allows  a  rep- 
resentative of  an  incompetent  person  to  con- 
vey homestead 

Jurisdtcttan:  The  Circuit  Courts  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  appoint  a  conservator  of  the 
estate  of  an  absentee  upon  showing  that 
there  is  no  power  of  attorney  in  existence  or 
if  Issued  the  power  has  expired,  that  there 
Is  property  of  the  absentee  located  In  Flor- 
tda and  further  that  a  necesMty  exists  to 
deal  with  either  the  property  of  the  absentee 
or  to  provide  c*re  for  a  Judgment  concern- 
ing his  wife  and  children,  or  his  parents  It 
there  is  no  wife  or  children. 

Summary  procedure:  H  It  becomes  neces- 
»ay  for  the  wife  or  If  no  wife  the  next  of  kin 
to  dispose  of  any  property  of  the  at)sentee 
having  a  gross  value  of  five  thousand  and 
no  TOO  (M.000.00)  dollars,  or  if  the  wife 
needs  the  absentee's  consent  as  relates  to  hla 
children,  the  wife  may  by  simple  petition 
apply  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  an  order  au- 
thorizing the  sale,  tranfer  or  consent  with- 
out goltig   through   a   fiill   ootMM-vatorahip. 


The  form  for  the  Petition  for  Summary  Re- 
lief is  set  out  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

The  Court  when  presented  with  the  peti- 
tion. If  It  deeois  the  relief  requested  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  t>est  Interest  of  the  ab- 
sentee or  his  dependents,  shall  enter  an  order 
allowing  the  relief  requested. 

Form  petition  for  summary  relief; 
In   the  lircuxt   court 
In   re:    (absented,   case   number  . 

prrmoN  roa  summast  axMEr 

Petitioner,  (name) ,  whose  residence  Is  (street 
and  number!,  (city  or  town),  and  (county), 
Florida,  and  who  Is  the  (describe  relationship 
to  absentee)  of  the  absentee,  (name),  states 
that  the  absentee  has  been  (Imprisoned  <x) 
I  missing  In  action)  since  (date)  when  (de- 
scribe details).  Petitioner  desires  to  sell/ 
transfer  (describe  property)  of  the  value  of 
ivaluei  because  (give  reiasons)  The  terms 
of  sale  transfer  are  (give  terms i  Petitioner 
requires  the  consent  of  the  absentee  for  the 
purpose  of , 


Petitioner. 
state  of  Florida. 
County  of 

The  above  named,  being  by  me  duly  sworn, 
says  the  foregoing  petition  is  true  and  correct 
to  the  beat  of  his,  her  knowledge  and  belief. 


Notary  Public  or  County  Judge. 

Mv   Commission   expires  —. 

Tranxactions  dealing  with  property  haiHng 
a  value  in  excess  of  five  thousand  dollars 
The  .Act  provides  u  procedure  for  transactions 
when  the  property  of  the  absentee  has  a 
value  in  exceaa  of  five  thousand  and  no  100 
($6.000  00)  dollars  but  when  it  Is  not  deemed 
t<xi  necessary  to  create  or  continue  a  full 
conservatorship  The  w-lfe  or  next  of  kin  may 
petition  the  Circuit  Court  for  an  order  au- 
thorizing the  action  with  respect  to  such 
property. 

The  petition  to  be  filed  In  this  1  instance 
requires  more  information  Including  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  relatives  of  the 
aUbentee,  the  reasons  for  the  action  re- 
quested, whether  the  absentee  had  a  will  and 
Its  contents  If  known,  a  list  of  the  assets  and 
value  owned  by  the  absentee.  The  petitioner 
must  send  a  notice  of  the  hearing  to  all  per- 
ilous named  In  the  petition. 

At  the  hearing  the  Judge  shall  hear  evi- 
dence on  the  questions  of  whether  the  per- 
,son  alleged  to  be  missing  is  an  absentee  as 
defined  and  further  whether  the  action  re- 
quested in  the  petition  should  be  allowed. 

The  Court  may,  in  Its  discretion,  appoint  a 
guardian  ad  litem  to  represent  the  alleged 
absentee  at  the  hearing 

If  the  Court  Is  satisfied  after  the  hearing 
that  the  person  alleged  to  be  an  absentee  Is 
an  absentee  and  that  the  petitioner's  request 
should  be  allowed  and  further  that  there  Is 
no  necessity  for  the  full  conservatorship.  It 
may  appoint  the  petitioner  as  the  conserva- 
tor to  take  the  action  requested  In  the 
petition. 

The  conservator  Is  then  required  to  ac- 
count to  the  Court  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale,  but  the  conservator  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  account  for  the  other  assets  of  the 
absentee 

The  Court  may  retain  Jurisdiction  over  the 
proceedings  to  enter  further  order*  as  re- 
quired It  Is  anticipated  that  once  the  Court 
IS  satisfied  that  the  action  requested  has 
been  accomplished  aiid  further  that  tbs 
rights  of  the  absentee  have  been  protected.  It 
will  enter  lu  order  dissolving  the  limited 
conservatorship. 

Full  conservatorship:  The  last  section  of 
the  act  allows  for  a  full  conservatorship  pro- 
ceeding whereby  a  petition  U  filed  and  notice 
given,  the  same  as  In  the  Limited  OonMnra- 
torsblp.  but  that  aU  ot  the  aaaeU  oC  the  ab- 
sentee are  placed  Into  a  conservatorship.  M 
ihU  procedure  U  foUowMU  the  Court  may  r«- 
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quire  a  performance  bond  as  in  the  case  of  a 
guardianship 

The  termination  of  the  full  conservator- 
ship may  be  done  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Court  that  the  absentee  has  returned,  has 
died,  or  the  necessity  for  the  conservatorship 
has  been  eliminated. 

At  the  termination  of  the  conservatorship, 
the  Court  may  require  a  final  accounting  the 
same  as  a  guardianship  and  If  it  finds  every- 
thing In  order  will  discharge  the  conservator 
by  appropriate  order 

Effective  date:  This  Act  becomes  effective 
on  July  1.  1971, 

BT     SEN.ATOK    GRAHAM,    APKIL     26,     1S71 

A  bin  to  be  entitled  an  act  relating  to  con- 
servatorships; amending  section  747  02.  Flor- 
ida Statutes,  providing  for  Jurisdiction  of  the 
circuit  court  to  establish  coiiservatorshlps; 
creating  section  747  021  Flortda  Statutes,  to 
provide  for  summary  procedures  with  respect 
to  certain  property  of  an  absentee;  providing 
for  a  procedure  for  authorizing  actions  In 
connection  with  absentee  s  property;  amend- 
ing section  747  03,  Florida  Statutes,  prescrib- 
ing the  contents  of  a  petition  for  appoint- 
ment of  a  con.servator:  creating  section 
747  MI  Florida  Statutes,  providing  for  notice 
and  hearlne  on  the  petition;  creating  section 
747  032,  Florida  Statutes,  providing  for  an 
order  of  appointment  of  a  conservator;  creat- 
ing section  747  03.3.  Florida  Statutes,  provid- 
ing for  oath  of  a  conservator,  creating  section 
747.034,  Florida  Statutes  providing  for  a  bond 
for  the  con-icrvaL.)! .  crt-allng  .section  747. OaS. 
Florida  Statutes,  prescribing  the  rights,  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  coii-servalor,  absentee, 
absentee's  dependeutfi  and  the  court,  creating 
section  747.036,  Florida  Statutes,  providing 
for  resignation  or  removal  of  a  conservator, 
amending  section  747.04.  Florida  Statutes, 
to  provide  for  final  returns  and  dlscharpe  of 
a  conservator;  providing  an  effective  date. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
States  of  Florida: 

Section  1.  Section  747,02.  Florida  Statutes, 
is  amended  to  read : 

(Substantial  rewording  of  section.  See  sec- 
tion 747.02  for  present  text.) 

747.02  Jurisdiction  — The  circuit  court  has 
Jurisdiction  to  appoint  a  conservator  of  the 
estate  of  an  absentee  as  defined  in  section 
747.01  upon  a  showing  that : 

(1)  TTie  absentee  has  an  Interest  In  any 
form  of  property  In  this  state,  or  is  a  legal 
resident  of  this  state,  or  his  wife  or  next  of 
kin  Is  a  legal  resident  of  this  state,  and  the 
absentee  has  not  provided  an  adequate  power 
of  attorney  authorizing  another  to  act  in  his 
behalf  with  regard  to  such  property  or  Inter- 
est or  the  term  of  any  such  power  of  attorney 
has  expired;  and 

(2 1  A  necessity  exists  for  providing  care  for 
the  property  or  estate  of  the  absentee  or  care 
for  or  Judgments  concerning  his  wife  and 
children;  or  if  he  ha.s  no  wife  and  children, 
his  mother  or  his  father. 

Section  2  Chapter  747  Florida  Statutes.  Is 
amended  by  adding  section   747  021   to  read 

747021   Summary  Procedure  — 

(1)  If  the  wife  of  any  person  defined  as  an 
absentee  in  suhsectlon  fl)  of  .«iectlon  747  01. 
or  his  next  of  kin  If  said  alisentee  has  no 
wife,  shall  wish  to  sell  or  transfer  any  prop- 
erty of  the  absentee  which  ha.'^  a  gross  value 
of  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000  OOi . 
or  shall  require  the  consent  of  the  alisentee 
In  any  matter  regarding  the  absentee  a  chil- 
dren, or  In  any  other  matter  in  which  the 
grofis  value  of  the  subject  matter  is  leas  than 
five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000  00).  she  may 
apply  to  the  circuit  court  for  an  order  au- 
thorizing said  sale,  transfer,  or  consent,  with- 
out opening  a  full  conservatorship  proceed- 
ing as  provided  by  this  chapter.  She  may 
make  the  application  without  the  assistance 
of  an  attorney.  Said  application  shall  be 
made  by  petition  on  the  following  form, 
which  form  ahail   be  made  readily  available 


to  the  applicant  by  the  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court  • 

In  the  circuit  court: 

In  re:  .  case  number . 

prrmoN  ro«  sum  mart  eel^ef 

Petitioner  (name),  whose  residence  Is 
(Street  and  number),  (city  or  town),  and 
(county).  Florida,  and  who  Is  the  (describe 
relationship  to  at>seuiee)  of  the  absentee. 
I  name),  states  that  the  absentee  has  been 
(imprisoned)  (or  missing  in  action*  since 
(date)  when  (describe  details)  Petitioner 
desires  to  sell  transfer  (describe  property) 
of  the  value  of  (Value)  because  (give  reason). 
The  terms  of  sale,  transfer  are  (give  reasons) 
Petitioner  requires  the  consent  of  the  ab- 
sentee for  the  purpose  of  . 


State  of  Florida, 

County  of . 

The  at)ove  named,  • 


Petitioner. 


,  being  by  me  dtily 


sworn,  says  the  foregoing  petition  Is  true  and 
correct  to  the  best  of  bis/her  knowledge  and 
belief. 


Notary  Public  or  County  Judge. 
My  commission  expires  . 

(2)  The  c»urt  shall,  without  hearing  or 
liotlce,  enter  an  order  o.n  said  petition  Lf  It 
deems  the  relief  requested  In  said  p>etltlon 
necessary  to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the 
absentee  or  his  dependents 

(3)  Such  order  shall  be  prime  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  validity  of  the  proceedings  and 
the  authority  of  the  petitioner  to  make  a 
conveyance  or  transfer  of  the  property  or  to 
give  the  absentee's  consent  in  any  matter 
prescribed  by  subsection  (1). 

Section  3  Chapter  747.  Florida  Statutes. 
is  amended  by  adding  section  747.022  to  read 

747.022  Procedure  for  order  authorizing 
action  by  wife  or  next  of  kin  — 

(1)  If  the  spouse,  or  the  next  of  kin  if 
there  is  no  spouse,  of  any  person  defined  as 
an  absentee  under  subsection  (1)  of  section 
747,01,  Florida  Statutes,  shall  wish  to  sell, 
lease,  or  mortgage  speclflc  property  having 
a  gross  value  of  five  thousand  dollars 
($5.000  00)  or  more  owned  by  the  absentee 
or  in  which  the  absentee  had  an  interest,  or 
take  speclflc  action  with  respect  to  the  ab- 
sentee's interest  having  a  ^ross  value  of  five 
thousand  dollars  ($5,000.00)  or  more  she 
may  petition  the  circuit  court  for  an  order 
authorlalng  the  action  with  respect  to  such 
property  or  interest, 

(2)  The  petition  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the 
petitioner  and  shall  state  . 

IS)  The  names,  addresses,  and  age  of  the 
spouse,  children,  mother,  father,  brothers, 
and  sisters  or  if  none  of  these  are  living, 
the  next  of  kin  o!  the  aijsentee.  and 

(b)  The  name,  address,  and  age  of  any 
other  person  who  would  have  an  Interest  In 
the  property  or  Uie  estate  of  the  absentee  If 
he  were  deceased. 

(CI  The  exact  circumstances  which  cause 
the  person  missing  to  be  an  absentee  under 
section  747  01.  noirlda  Statutes,  Including 
the  date  he  was  first  known  missing,  in- 
terned, beleaguered,  etc. 

(di  The  reasons  for  the  action  for  which 
the  petition  seeks  authorization: 

le)  Whether  or  not  the  person  alleged 
to  be  an  absentee  has  a  will,  the  whereabouts 
of  said  will  anii  contents  If  known; 

(f)  A  statement  of  all  property  constitut- 
ing an  asset  of  the  alleged  abeentee's  estate 
or  in  which  he  has  any  interest  and  the  ap- 
proximate value  of  same 

(3)  Notice  of  the  hearing  on  the  petition 
shall  be  given  to  all  persons  named  In  the 
petition  by  registered  mall  or  certified  mall 
with  return  receipt  requested 

(4)  The  Judge  shall  hear  evidence  on  the 
ruesii(30  of  whether  the  person  alleged  to 
be  missing,  interned,  beleaguered,  etc  .  is 
an  absentee  as  defined  by  section  747  01. 
Florida    Statutes,    and    ou    the    question    of 


■whether  the  action  In  question  ahotUd  be 
authorlBed.  Any  jjerson  interested  In  such 
proceedings  may  intervene  with  leave  of  the 
court 

<  5  I  The  court  may  In  Its  discretion  appoint 
a  guardian  ad  litem  to  represent  the  alleged 
absentee  at  the  hearing 

i6)  If  after  hear.ng  the  court  ..s  satisfied 
that  the  person  alleged  to  be  an  absentee  is 
an  absentee,  as  defined  m  section  747.01. 
Florida  Statutes  and  that  the  action  in 
question  should  be  authorized  and  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  a  full  conservatorship  as 
provided  by  section  747  03  the  court  shall 
enter  an  order  authorizing  the  sale  lease 
mortgage,  or  other  action  without  subjecting 
the  other  property  of  the  absentee  to  a  con- 
servatorship proceeding  The  court  may  re- 
tain Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  to  make 
such  further  orders  a.s  it  deems  proper 

Section  4  Section  747  03.  Flortda  Statutes, 
Is  amended  to  read  : 

(Substantial  rewording  of  section.  See  sec- 
tion 747.03  for  present  text.) 

747.03  Petition  — 

( 1 )  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be 
Invoked  by  the  filing  of  a  petition  by  any 
person  who  would  have  an  Interest  in  the 
property  or  estate  of  the  absentee  were  such 
absentee  deceased,  or  any  person  who  Is  de- 
pendent on  said  absentee  for  his  maintenance 
or  support. 

(2)  The  petition  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the 
petitioner  and  shall  state: 

(a)  The  names,  addresses,  and  age  of  the 
wife,  children,  mother,  father,  brothers,  and 
sisters,  or  If  none  of  these  are  living,  the 
next  of  kin,  of  the  absentee,  and 

(b)  The  name,  address,  and  age  of  any 
other  person  who  would  have  an  interest  In 
the  property  or  the  estate  of  the  absentee 
If  he  were  deceased 

(c)  The  exact  circumstances  which  cause 
the  person  missing  to  be  an  absentee  under 
section  747.01.  Florida  Statutes,  including 
the  date  he  was  first  known  missing.  In- 
terned, beleaguered,  etc.; 

(d)  The  necessity  for  establishing  a  con- 
servatorship: 

(C)  Whether  or  not  the  person  alleged  to 
be  an  absentee  has  a  will  and  tlie  where- 
abouts of  .said  will; 

(f )  A  statement  of  all  property  constitut- 
ing an  asset  of  the  alleged  abseiitee  s  estate 
or  in  which  he  has  any  interest  and  the  ap- 
proximate value  of  same 

SecUon  5  Chapter  747,  Florida  Statutes, 
is  amended  by  adding  section  747.031  to  read  : 

747031  Notice     heaunng  — 

(1)  Notice  of  the  hearing  on  the  p>etltkjn 
to  appoint  a  conservator  shall  t>e  ^iven  to  all 
persons  named  m  the  f)eiition  by  registered 
mail  or  certified  mail  with  return  receipt 
requested. 

1 3)  The  Judge  shall  hear  evidence  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  person  alleged  to  be 
missing,  Intenied.  beleaguered,  etc  ,  is  an 
absentee  as  defined  by  section  747  01  Florida 
Statutes  and  on  the  question  of  who  is  en- 
titled to  appointment  as  conservator  Any 
person  lntere.sted  In  such  proceedings  may 
intervene  with  leave  of  the  court 

(3  I  TTie  court  may  in  its  discretion  appoint 
a  guardian  ad  litem  to  represent  the  eileged 
absentee  at  the  bearing 

Section  6  Chapter  747,  Florida  Statutes, 
Is  amended  by  adding  section  747,032  to 
read- 

747  033  Order  of  appointment  — 

{ 1  )  If  after  hearing  the  court  Is  satisfied 
that  the  p>er;M>ri  alleged  to  be  an  absentee  is 
an  absentee  as  defined  In  section  74701, 
Florida  Statutes  and  that  it  Is  necessary 
that  a  conservatorship  be  established,  he 
shall  appoint  a  conservator  of  the  estate  and 
property  of  said  alxsentee  to  take  charge  of 
the  absentee's  estate  and  property  under  the 
supervision  and  subject  to  the  further  orders 
of  the  court 
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(2(  In  the  appomtmpnt  of  a  conservator, 
the  court  shall  give  due  consideraUon  to  the 
appomtment  of  one  of  the  next  of  kin  of 
tae  absentee  If  3uch  next  of  kin  la  a  fit  and 
proper  person  and   Is  qualified  to  act. 

Section  7  Chapter  747,  Florida  Statutes,  l.-i 
amended  by  adding  section  747  033  to  read: 
747.033  Oath. — Every  couservator.  before 
exercising  his  authority  as  conservator,  shall 
uike  oath  that  he  will  faithfully  perform  his 
Uiiues  as  conservator  and  that  he  will  render 
true  accounts  whenever  required  according 
to  law,  which  oath  may  be  administered  by 
any  ofBcer  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
under  the  laws  of  this  stale  Such  oath  .shall 
be  filed  with  the  court. 

Section  8  Chapter  747,  F'.orida  Statutes,  Is 
amended  by  adding  section  747  034  to  read 

747  034  Bond — The  couri  may  require  the 
conservator  to  post  a  bond  as  required  for 
a  guardian  under  sections  744.38  and  744.39, 
Florida  Statutes,  All  provisions  of  chapter 
744.  Florida  Statutes,  which  are  applicable 
to  bonds  are  applicable  to  the  bond  of  the 
conservator  required  under   this  act 

Section  9.  Chapter  747.  Florida  Statutes.  Is 
amended  by  adding  section  747  035  to  read: 
747035  Bights,  powers,  and  duties  of  con- 
servator —  Tlie  coniiervator  shall  have  all  the 
nghta,  powers,  and  duties  of  a  guardian  of 
the  property  as  established  in  chapters  744 
and  745.  Florida  St,atute.s,  and  an  absentee 
and  an  absentee's  dependenus  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  benefits  accruing  to  a  ward  or 
a  ward  3  de{>endents  under  said  chapters  The 
circuit  court  shall  have  the  same  responsi- 
bility as  to  a  conservatorship  as  the  county 
Judge  has  with  respect  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  property  under  said  chapters. 

Section  10  Chapter  747  Florida  Statutes.  Is 
amended  by  adding  747  036  to  read: 

747  036  Resignation  or  removal  of  conserva- 
tor -The  provision  for  resignation  and  re- 
moval of  a  guardian  of  the  property  in  chap- 
ter 746.  Florida  Statutes,  shall  apply  In  the 
circuit  court  to  resignation  and  removal  of 
a  conservator 

Section  11  Section  747  04  Florida  Statutes. 
Is  amended  by  adding  subsections  (3)  and 
(4)  to  read 
747  04  Termination  of  conservatorship.— 
(1)  M  any  time  upon  petition  signed  by 
the  absentee,  or  on  petition  of  an  attorney  in 
fact  acting  under  an  adequate  power  of  at- 
torney granted  by  the  absentee  the  court 
Shall  direct  the  termination  of  the  conser- 
vatorship and  the  transfer  of  all  property  held 
thereunder  to  the  absentee  or  to  the  desig- 
nated attorney  In  fact 

12)  Likewise,  If  Rt  «nv  time  subsequent 
to  the  appointment  of  a  conservator  !t  shall 
appear  that  the  absentee  has  died  and  an 
executor  or  administrator  has  been  appoint- 
ed for  his  estate,  the  court  shall  direct  the 
termination  of  the  con.servatorshlp  and  the 
transfer  of  all  property  of  the  deceased  ab- 
sentee held  thereunder  to  such  executor  or 
admuURtrator, 

(,1i  When  the  need  for  a  conservatorship 
terminates,  the  conservator  shall  promptly 
file  his  final  returns  and  his  application  for 
discharge  with  the  court  If  it  appears  to 
the  court  that  the  returns  are  correct  and 
th.at  the  conservator  hus  made  lull  and  com- 
plete transfer  of  the  ahsentee's  assets  as  di- 
rected the  court  mai/  approve  the  returni 
and  discharge  the  conservator  If  objectiojis 
to  the  returns  are  filed,  the  circuit  judge 
shall  condtwt  a  hearing  under  the  same  con- 
ditions for  a  hearing  on  objections  to  an- 
nual returns 

( ■/ 1  Such  discharge  shall  operate  as  a  re- 
lease from  the  duties  of  the  conservatorship 
and  as  a  bar  to  any  suit  against  said  con- 
servator or  his  surety  unless  such  suit  w 
commenced  loithin  one  year  from  the  date 
of  discharge. 

Section  12.  ThU  act  shall  take  effect  July  1 . 
1971. 

LEOISLATIVX     SKKVtCl     BUREAU     SUMMARY 

Amends  Section  747  02.  P  S  ,  to  provide 
that    circuit    court,    as    opposed    to    county 


court,  have  Jurisdiction  to  appoint  a  con- 
servator of  estates  of  absentees  if  shown 
absentee  has  interest  in  siiy  form  of  prop- 
erty in  state,  or  Is  le^  resident  of  state,  or 
Wife  or  next  of  kin  is  legal  resident  o*  state 
and  absentee  has  not  provided  adeqiuwte 
power  of  attorney  with  regaj-d  to  property, 
or  pKjwer  of  attorney  him  expired,  and  neces- 
sity exists  to  care  for  property  or  estate  of 
absentee;  Judgments  conceruLng  his  wife  or 
children  or  If  none  then  mi'ther  or  father 
Section  74701,  F  S.  defines  absentee  as 
servicemen  In  armed  forces  or  merchant  mu- 
rine during  period  of  hoetllltles,  reported  or 
listed  missing  In  action.  Interned  in  neutral 
country  beleaguered,  beseiged,  or  captured, 
or  any  resident  of  state,  (»r  property  owner 
in  Slate,  who  disappears  under  clrrumsUnces 
Indicating  his  death,  mental  derHng^ment, 
amnesia  or  other  mental  ciiu.se 

Adds  Section  747  021.  F  S.  allowing  wife, 
or,  if  no  wife,  next  of  km.  of  absentee  to 
apply  to  circuit  court  for  order  authorizing 
sale  or  transfer  of  property  under  $600  In 
gross  value,  or  matter  concerning  absentees 
children  and  requiring  his  consent,  or  any 
subject  under  $6,000  gross  value,  without 
opening  full  conservatorship  proceedings. 
The  court  shall  enter  order  on  petition 
without  hearing  or  notice.  If  relief  re- 
quested ..s  necessary  to  protect  absentee  or 
his  dependents,  and  authorl?.eR  petitioner  to 
make  conveyance,  transfer  or  give  consent. 
Adds  Section  747  023,  F  S,  authorizing 
wife  or  next  of  kin  to  apply  for  circuit  court 
order  to  sell,  lease,  or  mortgage  absentees 
properly  with  gross  value  of  $6,000  or  more, 
or  take  specific  action  with  respect  to  absen- 
tee's Interest  in  property  with  gross  value  of 
$5,000  or  more.  Establlshefi  requirements  for 
petition  and  allows  court  after  hearing  to 
authorize  sale,  lea.se,  mortgsMte  or  specific  ac- 
tion  without  establishing  conservatorship 

Amends  Section  747  03  F  S.  Invoking  Ju- 
risdiction of  circuit  court  upon  petition  tiled 
by  anyone  who  would  have  Interest  in  the 
property  were  absentee  deceased,  or  by  de- 
pendent of  absentee,  and  provides  essential 
contents  of  i>etltlon,  as  opposed  Ui  allowing 
county  Judge  full  discretion  to  appoint  con- 
servator. 

Adds  Section  747031.  F  S  ,  requiring  hear- 
ing on  petition  and  notice  of  hearing  to  be 
given 

Adds  Section  747  032.  F  3  allowing  court 
to  appoint  conservator  of  absentee,  if  after 
hearing  Is  satisfied  he  Is  an  absentee 

Adds  Section  747.033.  F.  S  .  prescribing 
oath  of  conservator. 

Adds  Section  747.034.  F  S.  authorizing 
court  to  require  bond  of  conservator  as  re- 
quired of  gtiardlans  under  Sections  744  38, 
and  744.39.  F.  S. 

Adds  Section  747.035,  F  S  ,  giving  conser- 
vator rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  a  guard- 
ian established  In  Chapters  744  and  745 
(Florida  Guardianship  Iaw.,  F  S,  and  al- 
lows absentee  and  his  dependents  all  bene- 
fits of  a  ward  or  ward's  dependent  under 
those  chapters.  Circuit  court  has  responsi- 
bility of  county  Judge's  court  under  these 
chapters. 

Adds  Section  747  036.  F  S  applying  Chap- 
ter 746  (Florida  Ouardiaiuship  l^w  Third 
Part) .  F  S.,  to  resignation  or  removal  of  con- 
.■,ervator. 

Adds  subsection  747  04(3).  F  S.  requiring 
conservator  to  file  final  return  for  termina- 
tion of  conservatorship  which  return  must 
be  approved  to  permit  discharge  of  conserva- 
tor Permits  hearing  If  objection  to  returns 
are  filed 

Adds  subsection  747.04(4)  .T.  S,  barring 
suit  against  conservator  who  has  been  dis- 
charged unless  suit  commenced  within  one 
year  of  discharge. 

Effective  July  1.  1971. 

Companion    to    Hotise    Bill    No.    1410. 

YOUNG  LAWYER  LIAISON  WITH  POW-MIA 
r\MILIES 

The  Young  Lawyers  Section  of  the  Florida 
Bar  has  currently  created  a  standing  com- 


mittee to  be  of  assistance  and  aid  to  the 
POW-MIA    families  located  in  Florida. 

I'he  families  are  many  times  faced  with 
problems  confronting  them  that  involves  the 
local  state  laws  Since  these  families  are  mili- 
tary oriented  they  naturally  turn  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  office  of  their 
respective  service  The  military  lawyers  in 
most  Instances,  even  though  desirous  of  being 
'if  assistance,  find  that  they  are  unfamiliar 
wi'. h  the  local  law 

In  order  to  avoid  any  ethical  vlolatums  as 
relates  to  solicitation  of  business  by  the 
Young  Lawyer;  and  further  to  assure  that 
the  families  remain  anonymous,  the  POW- 
MIA  families  are  provided  the  names,  ad- 
dresses and  telephone  numbers  of  several 
Young  Lawyers  Alio  have  previously  vol- 
unteered to  be  available  to  assist  these  fami- 
lies Everyone  of  the  one  hundred  ninety-five 
1 195 1  POW-MIA  families  in  Florida  has 
the  names  of  lawyers  who  will  be  available  to 
them  for  legal  services, 

Tliere  is  no  rule  cjr  regulation  concerning 
whether  the  Tfoung  Lawyers  will  provide  these 
services  gratuitously  or  whether  fees  will  be 
charged  Tlie  families  axe  not  furnished  any 
information  that  would  lead  them  to  believe 
ihal  any  services  are  free.  However,  experi- 
ence, even  though  limited  to  date,  shows  that 
the  lawyers  thus  far  have  provided  their 
services  gratuitously. 

PRtX-EDURES  TO  FOLLOW  TO  SET  t^ 
TOUNG  LAWYER  LIA1S<')N 

1  ObtAin  names  and  addressee  of  POW- 
MIA  families  In  the  respective  States  This 
Information  Is  available  through  various 
sources,  however,  the  most  reliable  Is  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  through  the 
National  Ixsagtie  of  Families,  Washington, 
DC  I  can  provide  each  of  you  with  the 
most   current  list   for  your   respective  state. 

2  Determine  the  number  of  families  in 
geographic  locations  Most  of  the  famlUee  will 
generally  l^e  located  at  or  near  military  In- 
stallations In  order  for  >-ou  to  determine  the 
number  of  'Young  Lawyer  volunteers  needed 
In  any  given  geogxaptilcal  area,  tills  Is  neces- 
sary 

3,  Get  young  lawyer  volunteers  After  the 
families  are  placed  by  geographic  location  It 
can  l)e  det,ermined  how  many  of  Toung 
Lawyers  are  needed  In  any  given  area.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  there  should  be  at 
least  two  (2  I  lawyers  available  In  every  area 
and  no  more  than  ten  (10)  famlUes  per  two 
(2)  lawyers. 

4.  Letters  to  POW-MIA  families.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  conunictee  should  send  a  form 
letter  to  each  of  the  families  In  his  state. 
The  letter  should  explain  the  program  and 
provide  each  family  with  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  telephone  numbers  of  at  least 
two  i2i  and  preferably  three  (3)  lawyers 
tliat  the  fajnlly  can  contact  If  the  need  arises 
A  sample  letter  used  In  Florida  Is  aittached 

5  Stafi.sficai  study.  Each  lawyer  ttat  Is 
called  upon  to  astslst  any  family  ahould  send 
a  report  to  the  slate  ChairmaJi  after  the 
matter  Is  c<3mpleted  The  purpc«e  of  these 
reporu  Is  Ui  point  out  what  problems  are 
lacing  the  fiunilles  on  a  regular  basis  and 
Biwuld  help  pinpoint  any  legislation  that 
could  t>e  passed  If  the  problems  are  not  solv- 
able. 

It  is  the  deelre  of  the  Chairman  to  have 
every  POW-MIA  family  in  the  United  States 
In  a  position  tx)  receive  legal  asslsUnce 
from  a  Young  Lawyer.  If  it  is  needed,  by 
September,  1971, 

SAMPLE     LETTia  ' 

(Date) 

(POW-MIA  Families) 
(Address  i 

Dear  (POW-MIA  PAMn-iESi  I  am  pleased 
to  advise  you  that  the  Young  Lawyers  Sec- 
tion of  the  Florida  Bar  Association  has  eetab- 
Itshed  a  Committee  to  provide  aBslatence, 
where  needed,  to  all  of  the  POW-MIA 
families  residing  In  Florida. 


October  28,  1971 
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It  Is  not  known  at  this  time  whether  or 
not  you  have  any  legal  problems  that  are 
unique  to  you  because  of  the  absenteeism 
of  your  hustmnd  or  son  However,  should 
you  have  any  questions  or  feel  the  need  to 
have  a  F'.orida  lawyer  assist  you  In  any  of 
these  problems,  the  lawyers  listed  below  have 
volunteered  their  services  to  you. 

Lawyer  XYZ  (address  and  telephone  num- 
ber). 

Lawyer  ABC  (address  and  telephone  num- 
ber). 

The  lawyers  who  have  volunteered  to  serve 
on  this  Cotnmlttee  have  not  been  notified 
as  to  the  POW-MIA  families  in  their  geo- 
graphic area  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary 
for  you  to  contact  one  of  tJie  above  named 
lawyers  should  you  desire  any  assistance. 

Florida  legislation  in  1971  passed,  and  the 
Governor  signed  Into  law,  procedure  whereby 
wives  and  family  members  of  servicemen 
held  as  POWs  or  MI  As  can  accomplish 
those  things  such  as  transfer  of  automobiles, 
boats,  and  recreational  vehicles  as  well  as 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  property  held  Joint- 
ly or  solely  In  the  name  of  the  absent  service- 
man. 

Lawyers  who  are  serving  on  the  Committee 
are  familiar  with  this  new  legislation  and 
will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  con- 
cerning It, 

It  Is  hopeful  that  the  necessity  for  the 
continual  assistance  of  this  Ccnnmlttee  will 
be  of  short  duration  and  that  3rour  loved 
one  will  return  to  his  family  at  a  very  early 
date.  In  the  meantime,  however.  If  I  or  one 
of  the  lawyers  named  above  can  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you,  please  feel  free  to  get  in 
touch. 

Yours  truly. 


Rank  snd  State 


Primary  Secondary 
NOKi         NOK> 


Total 


Chairman  of  Young  Lawyers  Section, 
Committee  To  Aid  POW-MIA  Families 
in  Florida. 

DISTRICT  BREAKDOWN  BY  STATE  Of  POW    MIA 
fAMILItS 


Rank  u4  SUtt 

Primary  S 
NOK> 

13 

37 

4 

C 

11 
69 

3 

4 

33 

47 

S 
14 
75 

123 
44 
H 
2S 

30 
28 

12 
» 

42 
M 

10 

47 
2< 

S 

a 

20 
17 

24 

21 
6 
2 
3 

10 

14 

111 

Kondary 
NOK< 

Total 

Itt  Oistricl: 

31   Maine 

15  Mattachuaetti 

46  New  Hampfhif* 

42  Rhode  Island    

11 

33 

3 

4 

12 
67 

1 

28 

t 

26 
42 

72 
30 
37 
11 

24 
17 
16 
26 

42 
41 

U 

47 
23 
19 

17 

28 

24 

11 

9 

9 

12 
28 
83 

24 

70 

7 

10 

2nd  Disttict: 
34  ConnacUcut 

23 

5  New  YOfk 

49  Vermont 

136 

4 

3d  Disttict: 

47  Delaware 

16  New  Jersey 

9  Pennsylvania 

4 
61 
112 

4lh  District: 

44  Washinjion,  O.C 

30  Maryland 

4  Viriinia 

SthOistncI: 

2flotJda  

13 

40 
117 

195 

11  Gtofgia               

74 

7  North  Carolina    

89 

20  South  Carolina 

39 

6lh  District: 
17  Alabama                   .  . 

54 

19  Louisiana 

45 

32  Mississippi 

25  lennestM 

28 
47 

7th  Oistticl: 

12  Michigan 

6  Ohio  .              

84 

lis 

36  West  Viriinia     

22 

8lh  District: 
10  Illinois 

94 

22  Indiana 

38  Kentucky 

9ti  District: 
2\  Iowa 

49 
27 

53 

26  Missouri  

46 

28  Wisconsin 

34 

K.I    District: 
23  MinncMU 

52 

i«  Kansas 

S3 

41  Nebraska 

50  Nofth  Dakota 

17 

11 

48  South  Dakota 

12 

ll|i  Distnct: 

37  Arkansas 

29  OklabmM 

22 
42 

3  Texas .:....:..: 

196 

1 2th  Districl: 

13  Arizona , 

14  Colorado  

27  New  Mexico.. 
45  Wjroming...., 

13th  District: 

51  AUska 

43  Idaho 

35  Montana 

24  Oregon     

8  Washington... 
14th  District: 

1  Calitorma 

39  Nevada 

40  Hawaii 

33  Utah 


39 

23 

62 

38 

26 

64 

19 

7 

26 

i 

6 

11 

2 

2 

5 

9 

14 

11 

t 

19 

22 

32 

54 

48 

28 

76 

21S 

144 

359 

8 

1 

9 

8  ... 

8 

U 

10 

22 

>  Primary  NOK-  Primary  next  ol  kin. 

>  Secondary  NOK    Secondary  next  of  km. 

Source    Figures  are  Department  ol  Defense.  January  1971. 

STATES     WHEKE     NEW     LECISI-ATIOM     MAT     BE 
WABRANTEO 

I.  California. 
2  New  York. 
3.  Texas. 

4  Virginia. 

6  Ohio 

6.  North  Carolina. 

7,  Pennsylvania. 

8  Illinois, 

9  Washington. 
10.  Oeorgla. 

II.  Massaichusetts. 


Am  FOR  'Was   Wives 

When  the  family's  1958  Ford  began  wheez- 
ing lu  last,  Mrs.  Virginia  Fobalr  of  Tampa 
Fla,  tried  first  to  sell  It,  then  to  give  It  away 
Hemmed  In  by  legalisms,  she  finally  donated 
It  to  an  elementary-school  carnival  where, 
for  only  a  dime,  customers  could  swing  a 
hammer  at  Mrs  Fobalr's  "frustration  car  " 
Mrs  Evelyn  Grubb  of  Colonial  Heights  Va  , 
applied  twice  for  a  Bank  Americard;  both 
times  the  company  replied  that  her  hus- 
band's signature  was  required  on  the  appli- 
cation. Mrs  Phyllis  Kline  and  her  husband, 
also  Of  Tampa,  owned  an  Interest  In  a  nearby 
orange  grove  that  Mrs  Kline  wanted  to  put 
on  the  market  But  since  the  name  of  her 
husband.  Air  Force  Lieut  Colonel  Robert 
Kline,  was  on  the  title,  she  could  not  negoti- 
ate a  sale 

The  three  women  share  a  common  prob- 
lem: the  agony  of  having  their  husband.^ 
missing  in  action  or  prisoners  of  war  m 
Southeast  Asia  is  compounded  by  frustrating 
legal  tangles  in  their  daily  lives.  They  and 
the  other  wives  run  into  a  variety  of 
restraints  Summer  camps  sometimes  will 
not  accept  a  child  without  the  fathers  writ- 
ten approval  An  insurance  company  held  up 
payment  for  property  destroyed  in  a  fire 
Colonel  Kline  gave  his  wife  some  legal  power 
to  deal  with  his  property  before  he  went  to 
Viet  Nam,  but  It  proved  not  to  be  broad 
enough, 

LEGAL     REMEDY 

This  month  the  Young  Law>ert.  Section  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  started  a  serv- 
ice to  aid  the  1.600  families  of  POW.s  and 
MIA.s  acro.ss  tlie  country  Walter  S  McL:n 
a  Leesbvirg,  Fla  ,  attorney  and  chairman  of 
the  ABA  program,  ha*  announced  that  the 
Young  Lawyers  will  provide  legal  assistance 
to  families,  lobby  for  remedial  state  legis- 
lation and  di-stribute  materials  on  the  wives 
legal  problem.s   to  state  bar  associations. 

After  hearing  repeate<l  pleas  from  a  num- 
ber of  wives  last  year.  Including  his  sister-in- 
law,  Mrs  Fraiikie  Ford,  whose  husband  has 
been  missing  in  action  since  1968  McLin  re- 
searched the  problems  He  ftjund  that  Florida 
laws  provided  for  situations  in  which  a 
spouse  Is  dead  mentally  incompetent  or  ab- 
sent by  his  own  volition  There  was  nn  cate- 
gory for  absent  US  servicemen  A,s  a  result, 
wives  who  wanted  to  tmnsact  Important  fam- 


ily business  were  often  helpless  if  their  hus- 
bands htkd  full  or  partial  title  to  cbe  prop- 
eity  involved 

COOPERATIVE     r.4PrrAi.s 

Responding  to  McLln's  prodding,  the  Flor- 
ida legislature  has  amended  the  state  con- 
servatorship law  to  allow  POW  and  MIA. 
wives  the  power  of  attorney  to  sell  property 
For  values  under  >5.000  the  wife  need  only 
submit  written  notice  to  a  judge  for  routine 
review  For  amounts  over  $.5,000,  the  legisla- 
ture granted  similar  rights  but  authorized 
the  state  circuit  court  to  supervise  the  pro- 
ceedings in  detail  That  way  the  husband's 
Interests  wotUd  be  protected  in  major  trans- 
actions, such  as  the  sale  of  a  house, 

Texas  followed  Florida's  example,  and  Mc- 
Lin is  keeping  close  tabs  on  the  calendars  of 
all  state  legislative  sessions  in  hopes  that 
his  ABA  colleagues  will  be  able  to  collar 
sympathetic  legislators  on  behalf  of  the 
wives  With  remedial  legislation  and  first-rate 
legal  assistance,  at  least  one  problem  of  the 
families  will  have  been  eliminated. 


FREEZE  ON  POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 
SHOULD   BE   1.IFTED 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr,  President,  on 
October  20.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
<Mr.  Chiles)  introducpc  Sena'e  Resolu- 
tion 181  which  would  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  full  amount  of 
funds  appropi^tated  by  Congress  for  the 
food  stamp  program  be  made  available 
by  the  Office  of  Maiiagement  and  Budget 
aaid  that  tlie  program  be  expanded  to 
additional  areas  with  ap>plications  on  file 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

I  have  a,sked  the  Senator  from  Florida 
to  add  my  name  as  a  co!r.r>nnsor  of  his 
resolution,  and  I  hope  it  w.ll  have  the 
support  of  other  Senators. 

The  situation  that  exists  in  Florida  is 
very  similar  to  that  ui  Missouri.  In  my 
Stat.e,  out  of  114  counties,  only  10  coun- 
ties and  the  city  of  St  Louis  are  now 
in  tlip  food  stamp  program. 

As  of  yesterday,  26  additional  coun- 
ties had  applications  on  file  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultiue  for  inclusion  in 
the  program 

One  of  tlie  Mi.ssouri  counties  that  had 
applied  for  food  stamps  is  Jackson 
County,  'Which  include.^  Kan.<;a5  City  and 
is  the  second  most  populous  county  in 
the  State,  Approximately  40,000  resi- 
dents of  Uiat  comity  are  eligible  for  food 
assistance  In  the  opinion  of  t,he  Jackson 
County  Court — the  admmistrative  bcxly 
of  the  county — the  needs  of  these  people 
for  food  a.ssistance  can  be  met  more  ade- 
qutaely  and  efBciently  through  the  food 
stamp  program  than  through  the  com- 
modity distribution  program 

But  with  tlie  moratonum  that  has 
been  imposed  on  Uie  expansion  of  the 
food  stamp  program  tiie  Depmrtment  of 
Agriculture  can  offer  Jackson  County 
officials  little  hope  and  no  assurance  that 
they  %'lll  ever  be  included  in  that  pro- 
gram. 

On  October  4,  Senator  SyMrNcxoN. 
Conifressman  Bolling.  Congressman 
Randall,  and  I  wrote  to  George  P 
Shultz.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  urging  removal  of 
the  freeze  on  expansion  of  the  food 
stamp  program  and  the  release  of  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  pro- 
gram  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
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Ifiter  to  which  we  have  received  no  re- 
ply, be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks 

Recently  I  commented  in  another  con- 
nection about  the  short  attention  .span 
of  Congress.  Perhaps  hunger  is  no  longer 
a  veiT  intiresting  issue.  We  have  passed 
a  major  food  stamp  bill.  We  have  appro- 
priated $200  million  more  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  than  the  administration  re- 
quested After  tiiese  efforts,  tx-rhaps  we 
are  now  wlIlinK  to  sit  bark  complacently 
and  wauh  tlie  Office  of  Manayemont  and 
Cudgel  unpoujid  these  funds,  and  place  a 
mora  ton  mil  on  expansion  of  Uiis  pro- 
«ram. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  adopt  the  ref«>!',itlon  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  express  in  the 
strongest  terms  its  view  tliat  tlie  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  sliouid  be 
made  available  for  geographical  expan- 
sion of  the  food  sump  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
•was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

XJ.3.  Senatb. 
Washtngton,  DC  .  October  4,  1971. 
itr.  0«o«c«  P.  3HU^.Tz, 

Director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  ojfice  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dea«  Ma  Shultz  We  are  writing  to  urge 
that  the  freeze  placed  on  the  geoprtiphic  ex- 
pansion of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  be  lifted 
so  thai  Jaclcson  County  and  other  counties 
which  have  denvniBtrated  great  need  and  ef- 
fort, may  pariicipai<» 

We  dt)  so  for  two  reason.*  First,  lifting  the 
freeze  would  be  consonant  with  Congres- 
sional Intent.  It  wovUd  appear  that  the  $200 
minion  Congress  appropriated  over  the 
budget  request  was  Intended  to  be  used,  not 
only  within  the  areas  where  the  profrram  was 
already  In  operation,  but  al«)  in  new  geo- 
graphic areas 

Second  the  situation  that  has  developed 
tn  Ulfi*ourl  surely  warrants  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  Food  Stamp  Program  In  Jacltaon 
County. 

This  county,  which  Includes  Kansas  City 
and  which  Is  one  of  the  few  metropolitan 
areas  In  the  country  not  included  In  said 
program,  has  sought  a  food  stamp  pn^jram 
ever  since  last  January. 

Understandably,  the  members  of  the  Jat  k- 
aon  County  Court  streea  the  many  advantages 
food  stamps  have  over  commodities  for  the 
growing  lieerfs  '•{  a  major  urban  area  such 
as  theirs  F\irthermore.  they  have  assured 
us  of  strong  public  support  for  changing 
over  to  food  stamps 

As  evlderice  of  the  importance  attached  to 
these  stamps  in  tiie  Kansas  Citjr  area,  we 
enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Judge  Oeorge 
Lehr,  which  states  that  the  County  U  will- 
ing to  pay  even  the  state's  share  of  operating 
costs. 

A  particularly  distressing  problem  has  re- 
cently developed  In  Missouri  as  a  result  of 
efforts  to  nnanre  the  Commodity  Distribu- 
tion Program.  Now  because  of  a  change  In 
the  fundus  system,  many  of  the  104  coun- 
ties Involved  bel^ve  they  may  liave  Ui  wlth- 
ttn'i  from  the  program  This  would  very 
>oaslbly  leave  a^  many  as  200.000  needy  Mls- 
El  urlans  without  any  food  a  sl.tance  at  all. 

If  Jackaon  County  were  tran»ferrftl  to  the 
rood  Htamp  Program,  ovtr  »jf>iMMj<j  i.i, state 
Bi-d  federal  fufid*  woiild  rm  rrf<-'l  ■■  ^'lpport 
C'?nxnu..«J  1 '  y   diKtr'i)iill(jii    H:    Tht-->-   uri-ii.T 

We  re:ipe<-'f  i!!y  urtee  %■.'!  'lierefore  »o  n-- 
nvrve  th»"  trif^rje  (ii  expaiiKioii  of  the  f<M.<\ 
titMmp  Pr<i»rram.  and  also  Uj  release  the  addl- 
ttoOitl  fuiidii  whii'h  nitv«  iMXti  iippropi'.al*-<l 
by  tlMCoo^CkS.  ao  that  Jackjxjn  County,  and 
Other  oouoUca  lu   the   i>*oi«   bit  nation,  oiui 


operate    the    food    program    they    And    best 

suited  to  their  needs. 
Sincerely. 

Stxja«t  Symington, 
Thomas  P    EUgijcton, 
RlCHAiD    BOLLINO. 

William  J.  Randall. 

Members  of  Congrei*. 


INVIKONMENT 


SEVERAL   ABA   SECTIONS    APPROVE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1970  several  sections  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  recommended  tliat  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  ABA  give  its 
formal  approval  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  These  were  the 
Section  on  International  and  Compara- 
tive Law.  the  Section  on  Criinined  Law. 
the  Section  on  Judicial  Administration, 
and  the  Section  on  Family  Law.  In  addi- 
tion the  Standing  Committee  on  World 
Order  Under  Law  issued  a  similar  recom- 
mendation. 

Although  the  house  of  delegates  did 
not  approve  these  recommendati<Mis  by  a 
vote  of  130  to  126,  the  very  closeness  of 
the  vote  is  an  indication  of  growing  senti- 
ment in  the  legal  community  for  Im- 
mediate ratification  of  the  Convention. 
This  and  the  fact  that  the  above  named 
ABA  sections  endorsed  the  Genocide 
Treaty  should  commend  its  ratification 
to  us. 

This  is  the  voice  of  good  jurisprudence, 
of  legal  wisdom,  of  sound  constitutional 
analysis  speaking  to  us.  Can  we  not 
listen?  Can  we  not  respond?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convfntion  without  delay. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 26.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Honorablt^  Maurice  H.  Starts,  made  a 
most  thouRlit  provoking  speech  on  the 
problems  that  the  Nation  faces  in  the 
area  of  protecting  our  environment.  This 
address,  made  before  the  40th  interna- 
tional conference  of  the  Financial  Ex- 
ecutives Institute  in  Houston,  empha- 
sized tlie  role  that  businessmen  are 
playing  in  the  fight  to  save  our  en- 
vironment Secretary  Stans'  speech  gave 
a  new  perspective  to  this  problem  and 
I  therefore  a.sk  unanimoas  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  thl.s  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

ADOaCSS  BY  THE  HONOBABLI  MaVRICC  H.   STANS 

Mr  Chairman.  It  Is  a  very  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  here  today  for  this  meeting  of 
the    Financial    Executives    Institute. 

Many  of  you  are  old  friends,  and  we  have 
much  in  common  to  discuss — because  of  the 
nnanclal  background  we  share  and  because 
the  relationship  between  buslne.Hs  and  gov- 
ernment Is  constantly  becoming  more  Im- 
portant to  all  of  us. 

Today  I  was  faced  with  a  choice  of  talking 
about  the  subject  moat  on  your  rrlnd.  but  of 
a  changing  and  passing  nature — the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Program — or,  a  matter  of 
more  long-run  concern  to  buslnexs,  Industry 
Bnd  the  public — the  question  of  a  balanced 
national  sppri>arh  to  'he  pnvlronmental  Is- 
uueK  fac:ng  the  nation 

'Hie  latter  Is  the  one  I  have  chosen  to 
discuss. 


A  concern  that  must  be  seen  In  perspective 
Is  the  matter  of  the  environment  and  the 
antl-pollutlon  movement  In  the  country  to- 
day. 

This  U  a  very  emotional  Isoue  In  many 
quarters.  It  Is  a  very  political  one  in  many 
quarters.  The  public  for  Its  part  Is  demand- 
ing action — actively,  vocally.  Impatiently  de- 
manding Immediate  action  to  resolve  pol- 
lution problems. 

This  creates  opportunities  to  make  prog- 
ress  But  It  also  presents  some  difHcultles. 

President  Nixon  has  declared  that  the  na- 
tion has  been  long  overdue  in  halting  its 
abu.sea  of  the  air.  land  and  water  He  has 
made  a  commitment  to  eliminate  pollution 
and  to  cleanse  the  atmosphere  and  condi- 
tions  in   which    we   live 

So  there  is  no  question  that  the  environ- 
ment ultimately  has  to  be  cleaned  up.  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  pollution. 

The  question  Is.  how  do  we  go  about  do- 
ing this?  And  In  the  most  sensible  way? 

PRIORITirS 

The  public's  desire  for  Immediate  solutions 
is  understandabli?;  Its  Impatience  may  be 
Justified,  in  many  respects. 

But  we  cannot  liave  single  track  oUnds  tn 
which  the  environmental  issue  overrides 
everything.  That  Is  how  some  people  would 
have  us  look  at  our  problems. 

But  If  we  yield  unquestionably  to  every 
popular  demand.  If  we  settle  for  quick,  im- 
mediate solutions  to  one  set  of  problems,  we 
can  very  quickly  catapult  ourselves  Into 
others  that  are  much  more  serlotis. 

There  is  evidence  that  this  Is  happening — 
and  It  could  lead  to  an  environmental  back- 
lash . 

So  before  we  act  out  of  panic — out  of  eco- 
logical hysteria,  or  misinformation — I  think 
it  Is  time  to  stand  back,  and  look  at  the  en- 
vironmental problem  In  the  whole. 

It  Is  high  time  for  the  entire  nation  to 
weigh  the  needs  against  the  demands  and 
say:  "Walt  a  Minute,  here — what  are  our 
priorities?" 

We  need  to  weigh  our  technological  ca- 
pabilities against  the  demands  for  Immedi- 
ate change  and  say:  "Walt  a  Minute — can 
we  really  get  there  from  here?" 

We  need  to  weigh  each  specific  proposal 
against  economic  reality  and  say :  "Walt  a 
Minute,  how  do  the  beneflts  compare  with 
the  costs? 

PBOBLEMS 

In  other  words,  the  problem  is:  how  do  we 
develop  public  and  private  policies  In  which 
economics  and  technology  are  factored  Into 
every  environmental  assessment? 

Let  me  spell  It  out. 

Industry  has  been  Indiscriminately  ac- 
cused by  some  of  ignoring  the  pollution  prob- 
lems of  our  times  and  being  responsible  for 
most  of  them. 

The  charge  is  dead  wrong  and  It  is  unfair. 

Industry,  of  course,  must  bt-ar  a  share  of 
the  blame  But  the  fact  recognized  by  too 
few  people  is  that  many  of  the  v.ors'  polluters 
are  outside  of  Industry— mimlcipalltles.  other 
governments,  agriculture,  and  the  public  It- 
self. Witness  the  fact  that  hundreds  perhaps 
thousands  of  American  conimuiiltles  pour 
millions  of  tons  of  untreated  sewage  Into  wa- 
ters every  day. 

RESPONSE 

By  contrast,  almost  across  the  board.  Amer- 
ican Industries  have  launched  vastly  com- 
plex and  expensive  efforts  to  help  clean  up 
the  air,  water  and  landscape  of  the  country 

For  example 

The  c*>emlcal  industry  tn  1970  spent  »«00 
million  for  pollution  abatement 

The  Iron  and  steel  Industry  has  spent  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  on  air  and  water  fa- 
cilities, and  almost  two-thirds  of  that  in 
the  last  two  years. 

The  automoWle  Industry  currenUy   w  m- 
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vesting  a  quarter  at  a  billion  dollar:  a  year 
in  poiluUoQ  reeearcb  and  development. 

The  eleoUlc  Industries  will  spend  two- 
thirds  of  a  billion  dollars  on  pollution  con- 
trol this  year  alone. 

The  paper  industry  is  spending  »321  mil- 
lion for  air  and  water  pollution  control  this 
ye«r. 

The  p*trolevim  industry  Is  spending  more 
than  $500  million  in  pollution  control  this 
year,  and  In  addition  is  developing  expen- 
sive facilities  m  other  countries  to  reduce 
the  sulphur  content  of  fuel  oils  being  shipped 
here 

The  oil  and  tankerr  Industries  are  working 
Closely  wltli  the  government  to  eliminate  oU 
discharges  and  accidental  spills  Into  the 
oceans. 

The  fact  Is  that,  on  average.  American 
companies  wUl  have  Increased  their  jwllu- 
tloii  control  sipendlng  by  almost  50  percent 
this  year  over  the  last  year  They  will  spend 
some  $18  billion  over  the  next  five  years  to 
meet  the  requisite  standards. 

Unfortunately  business  ha-s  failed  to  make 
these  achievements  credibly  known  to  the 
American  people  The  idea  still  persists  In 
many  quarters  Chat  Industry  Is  doing  almost 
nothing  to  fight  pollution  and  what  It  does 
do  Is  only  because  It  Is  being  dragged  acroes 
the  line.  Neither  is  true. 

There  are  deliberate  ix>lluters,  of  course, 
but  most  business  has  been  working  at  pol- 
lution cmntrol  for  a  long  time — and  it  can 
be  proud  of  Its  oonsenatlon  records. 

PROGRESS 

As  a  result  of  industry's  efforts,  Uie  nation 
Is  visibly  cleaner  today  tlian  it  was  la  the 
past. 

paessvRES 

But  the  critics  of  industry  prt^-^  the  ptibllc 
to  insist  upon  quick  solutions  to  these  com- 
plex problems 

The  people.  In  turn,  pret^  the  Congress. 

As  a  result,  arbitrary  timetables  have  been 
Impoeed.  and  severe  regulations  have  been 
applied;  research  has  been  forced  to  divert 
from  the  orderly  paths  of  science  and  tech- 
nology; and  unteeted  Ideas  have  been  put 
to  action  before  they  are  ready 

All  of  this  has  given  people  a  false  feeling 
that  the  problems  will  all  go  away  if  we 
only  put  enough  squeeze  on  buslnees  to  act 

The  trouble  Is  that  In  the  development  of 
these  pressures,  reason  sometimes  gets  lost 
and  extremes  became  the  result. 

Many  of  the  results  have  been  beneficial  to 
be  -sure,  but  some  have  been  lll-concelved 
and  harmful  to  p>eople,  to  business,  and  to 
the  country. 

PHOSPHATSa 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  starting 
with  phrxsphate  detergents  — the  washday 
Ingredient  that  has  recently  come  to  typify 
the  pollution  vlllaltis. 

Environmental  pressures  against  phos- 
pliates  were  based  on  the  argument  that  they 
accelerated  the  growth  of  algae  which  can 
destroy  life  in  the  waters. 

Because  of  these  pressures,  the  sale  of 
detergent  phosphates  was  banned  by  state 
and  local  governments  over  the  country  on 
a  random   crazy-qullt   geographic  basis. 

But  In  the  rush,  perhaps  someone  should 
have  said,  "Walt  a  minute— what  are  we 
really  doing  here?" 

As  we  now  know,  the  answer  Is  that  we 
were  taking  foolish  actloiu  Instead  of  careful 
cues 

DANGERS 

First  we  set  out  to  find  a  substitute  for 
phosphates    But  what  happened? 

E>etergent  manufacturers  spent  mllliooa  of 
dollars  switching  over  to  NTA,  a  8ub«tanoe 
used  in  Sweden  and  Canada— but  it  was 
shoved  aside  at  the  request  of  the  govern- 
ment because  some  officials  were  concerned 
that  It  might  create  health  hazards  Addl- 
Uonal  safety  teeU  are  now  being  carried  on. 
but  NTA  cannot  be  ut«d. 

Then  other  substitutes  began  reaching  the 


public  containing  caustic  materials  that 
were  dangerous,  especially  to  childrezi.  If 
those  products  get  In  a  child's  eyes,  they  can 

blind.  Or  If  they  are  accidentally  swallowed, 
they  can  malm  or  even  kill.  They  have  done 
so 

To  limit  these  risks,  the  PDA  has  Inatituted 
labeling  requirements  for  caustic  detergents. 

Unfortunately,  the  fact  is  that  sm&ll  chil- 
dren creeping  on  the  floor  next  to  the  wash- 
ing machine  can't  read  them 

Some  chemical  substitutes  for  phosphates 
also  wash  out  the  flame-proofing  in  chil- 
dren's cotton  sleepers  which  the  textile  in- 
dustry has  t>een  working  hard  to  develop 

TACTS 

At  this  point  more  facts  began  to  come  to 
light: 

First,  phosphates  are  not  of  themselves 
polluters.  They  are  nutrients,  harmless  to 
people  and  In  fact  a  necessary  element  in 
human  life 

Second,  various  scientific  studies  revealed 
that  huge  amounts  of  phosphates  were  pour- 
ing Into  the  nation's  waters  from  human 
waste,  agricultural  runoff  and  natural  ero- 
sion— In  many  places  far  more  than  from 
detergents. 

Next  Congress  was  given  scientific  testi- 
mony that  85  percent  of  the  people  do  not 
contribute  phosphate  waste  to  waters  that 
can  be  affected  by  them,  because  of  where 
they  live 

Also.  Congress  took  a  scientific  testimony 
tliat  removal  of  phosphates  alone  could  ra.'e- 
ly  reduce  the  gro»-th  of  algae 

Finally,  evidence  has  accumulated  Uiat  the 
general  use  of  certain  caustic  substitutes  in 
detergents  oould  cost  up  to  M  billion  a  year 
in  wear  and  tear  on  clo>thes  and  on  a-a&hixig 
machines. 

ctsci^ 

As  a  result,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Umted  States  has  now  advised  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  not  to  ban  pboephates.  and 
has  reooonmended  that  housewives  ret\im  to 
using  phosphate  detergents. 

And  the  Envlronnaencal  Protection  Agency 
has  advocated  a  >500  million  program  to  deal 
with  phosphates  from  all  sources  through 
improved  sewage  treatment  plants  in  affected 
areas 

So  t-oday  we  are  back  ro\ighly  where  we 
started  about  two  years  ago.  doing  what  we 
should  have  done  in  the  t>eginning  We  are 
deaiir^  with  phoephates  at  the  treatnyent 
plants  in  specific  trouble  areas,  not  in  legis- 
lative councils  aoid  public  forums  all  aoroes 
the  nation 

In  the  long  tnp  ancnind  this  circle,  all  we 
have  done  is  delay  progress  and  oonftise  the 
people — at  groat  inconvenience  and  unnecee- 
.■iary  oost  to  the  public,  to  industry  and  to 
government. 

My  purpose  in  citing  these  points  Is  not  to 
defend  phosphates,  or  the  IndvLstries  that  use 
them,  or  the  products  that  contain  them  In- 
stead It  Is  a  way  of  saying 

"Walt  a  Minute  Before  we  rush  helter- 
skelter  Into  Immediate  responses  to  sucb 
problems  of  nationwide  oonoern,  isn't  it  prti- 
deut  first  to  take  the  time  to  know  what  we 
are  doing?  TO  weigh  all  of  the  factoirs  and 
consequences  ln^'V)lved?  " 

POWm  PLANT  srriNGs 

For  another  example,  take  the  siting  of 
npw  electric  power  plants 

TTils  is  all  too  lamiUar  to  many  of  you, 
I  am  sure. 

The  nation's  need  for  more  electric  power 
Is  rapidly  outrunning  our  capacity  to  gen- 
erate it,  and  our  demands  for  energy  are 
going  to  double  by  1980. 

Ttie  ansvx-er  would  seem  to  be  simply  to 
build  more  power  plants 

But  in  many  areas  of  the  country  it  has 
become  almost  Impossible  to  do  so 

Envlronmeiitaiisi  preasvires  In  the  courts 
have  plac«d  the  entire  atomic  power  program 
in  BU»p«i>a«.  Ju.<i  ««  we  face  our  years  of 
Brwilest  need 


The  total  anaount  of  public  and  private 
construction  being  held  up  by  envlraomentai 
actions  Ln  the  United  States  today  m  soa>e- 
»-h«re  between  to  and  tlO  blUlon — and  many 
of  these  are  the  electric  power  plants  we 
must  have  to  meet  our  needs. 

So  we  are  loatng  both  electric  power  and 
at  least  a  »5  billion  shot  in  the  arm  that 
our  country  could  ii.se  for  new  Jobs  and  the 
economy. 

CXAUPLIS 

We  all  know  the  power  trouble  that  New 
York  City  has  been  having  !or  years  Con  Ed 
IS  being  f<M-ced  to  seek  as  many  ac  40  different 
approvals,  many  of  them  on  enTtrocmental 
grounds  alone,  and  until  it  can  gert  clean 
atomic  pow*r  it  has  had  to  build  high-cost 
short-term  gas  turbine  plants  that  further 
pollute  ti^ie  skies  o*  New  Tork 

Houston  is  another  case  in  point  Generai- 
ing  plant  construction  has  been  blocked  be- 
cause of  complaints  that  the  effluents  even 
after  a  costly  cooling  process,  would  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  discharge  basin  some  two 
degrees  above  the  present  temperature  levels. 

Isn  t  it  time  someone  said.  Walt  a  Minute. 

If  we  fix  the  right  priorities — if  we  inie- 
gr-.ite  oar  envirorLmentai.  technological  and 
economic  interests — all  of  them  can  be  served 
a-ithout  one  dominating  the  other 

The  F*Te&ident  has  urged  Mm  Congress  to 
enact  leglslaticxi  to  resolve  the  power  plant 
siting  protdem.  He  wants  to  assure  public 
discussion  of  plans,  quick  and  proper  reso- 
lution of  environmental  Issues,  and  timely 
construction  of  the  facilities 

A  law  along  such  lines  is  urgently  needed. 

DOT 

Another  case  tn  point  is  insecticides 

We  all  know  there  are  valid  arguments 
agaitist  some  of  them,  but  In  the  niah  away 
from  them  we  can  create  massive  new  prob- 
lems. 

For  example  in  New  Jersey  without  DDT. 
more  than  one  miUion  oak  trees  have  been 
blighted  by  the  Gypsy  moth 

Without  DDT,  forast  Insects  went  rantpant 
m  Sweden,  eating  away  the  raw  material  oi 
that  country  s  biggest  industry 

DDT  Is  estimated  to  have  saved  500  miUioo 
lives  throughout  the  wcx^d 

Without  DDT  in  India  there  would  be  100 
million  cases  of  malaria  each  year  Instead  of 
a  :ew  hundred  thousand 

In  Ceylon,  without  DDT  malana  cases 
went  from  almost  none  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  population 

In  Sweden,  Ceylon.  'Venezuela  and  others, 
without  DDT  insects  became  so  devastating 
that  Ihws  against  DDT  have  been  repealed  at 
ameikded. 

In  pmj-t5  of  the  United  States  without  DDT. 
insects  have  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
grow  lettuce,  lima  beans,  sweet  corn,  and  so 
on. 

Now  m  time  perhaps  substitutes  for  pres- 
ent In.secticides  can  be  developed  and  proved 
out  But  m  the  meantime,  most  at  the  sub- 
stitutes are   uncertain   or   doct    e^en   exist 

The  ahoie  question  Is  wh*cher  by  precipi- 
tous action  we  will  create  an  expensive  gap 
between  the  present  means  and  ths  later 
siiiution.* 

Again  this  is  not  a  brief  lot  DDT  This 
Is  Ju.-it  a  way  of  saying 

"Wait  a  Minute  Before  a-e  act  precipitously 
and  ban  products  for  one  reason,  shouldn't 
we  at  lea^t  be  certain  that  the  cure  is  not 
worse  than  the  disease ''" 

ONl-lN»l'ST«Y    T(.)WNS 

What  about  one-industry  towns ^  Today 
a  growtiig  number  of  small  ooaimutiiti«« 
across    the    country    are    tearfvU    that    they 

aiU  lose  their  hie  li  their  single  sustaiiung 
industry  is  forced  to  close,  either  because  sji 
ngid  euMTonmeutal  protection  controls  or 
because  they  can't  cop*  with  the  economic 
cusl  of  complying 

For  example : 

In  one  California  communr.y  euvirvin- 
i:it-.':'al   rt^fulati'.His  clooed   down   the   bi^g»oi 
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industry,  a  cement  plant.  The  restilt — !75 
m<-n  out  of  irork. 

The  same  thing  happened  to  a  small  chem- 
lenl  plant  In  Wort  vlrglnJa  One  hundred  and 
thirty  men  became  Jotoleas. 

There  are  man-y  others. 

I^nt  It  time  for  someone  to  »«v  "Walt  a 
Mlniite'" 

Are  the  environmental  danger*  so  Immi- 
nent, so  critical,  that  we  have  to  throw 
thousands  of  productlre  people  out  of  work  ' 
Are  the  dan^era  so  great,  so  immediate,  tba'. 
whole  conununltlea  must  be  run  through 
the  economic  wrtnger' 

Isn't  It  time  tliat  we  f^rst  measure  all  the 
evidence,  recognizing  legitimate  concerns 
on  :he  one  band,  weighing  them  fairly  against 
ralld  ccmalde rations  on  the  other,  then  act 
rt^asonably  and  carefvilly  to  proteot  both  the 
environment  and  the  )Libe7  It  mav  taJce  a  bit 
longer  but  the  end  rfsult  would  b«'  far  more 
satisfactory 

SET 

Pot  another  example,  Oongress  killed  the 
S8T 

The  two  prototype  airplanes  could  have 
been  ueed  to  te«t  envlmiimentnl  conse- 
quences of  supersonic  flight 

InKtead,  forty  thousand  )<ib«  were  lost, 
aloni;  With  an  estimated  MSO  mlHion  In 
wages  and  other  benefits  together  with  losRes 
In  research,  technology  aircraft  leadership 
and    foreign    trade — all     Immeamirable 

Shouldn't  we  as  a  nation  have  said  "Wait 
a  Minute'"*  Are  we  so  afr«ld  to  build  Just  two 
experimental  airplanes  that  we  would  will- 
ingly sacrlOoe  thousan<l£  of  Jobs,  Jeopardize 
the  economic  health  of  an  entire  city,  forgo 
the  lecbnoio^cal  advantage  of  an  entire 
Industry,  and  deny  major  benefit*  to  our 
balance  of  payments'' 

Isn't  It  time  we  wel^  our  poientiai  agalost 
the  risk  In  every  rea.sonable  case? 

PinXJMK 

What  about  the  TyanB-Ala.<ika  pipeline'' 

.Af!a;n  people  have  said.  "l/efB  not  build  It 
becauae  of  the  poaelble  adve.nse  consequences 
to  the  enTtronment" 

N.I  one  suggests  that  we  ignore  'hese  poe- 
slWe  dangers  »»eryone  agrees  that  w«  must 
take  every  known  precaution  to  protect  the 
environment 

But  there  is  another  side  <f  the  coin  -  the 
nation  s  need  for  the  oil  and  the  benefits  to 
Afaaka 

Isn't  It  tune  sofnebody  says  on  things  like 
this.     Wait  a  minute'  •> 

We  already  have  the  techruiioglcal  meaiis 
to  proTtde  reaaonahle  protection  ag'alnst  dan- 
gers to  the  AlaakajQ  enrtronment.  Are  we  ao 
Afraid  of  what  might  happen  that  we  will 
^sacrifice  the  enonxioua  new  sources  of  oU  we 
need  for  our  hofnes.  oixr  cazs.  our  fotie.  our 
eottotry?  Will  we  ucnflee  potential  )oba  for 
thouaands  of  people  who  would  he  employed 
1.  the  shipping  Industries,  m  Alaska  and 
elaewbere.'  Will  we  turn  our  backs  on  all  of 
the  eoonomic  bent- ata  to  that  atate  and  to  the 
country'' 

The  eavlroiuaentai  rtaka  are  recognized 
but  Isn't  It  time  we  recognize  that  other 
cooalderatlons  muat  also  be  taken  into  ac- 
count In  the  aatKuial  interest  ' 

KMTRSTON    9T«Tn>ASI>8 

And  what  atxjut  the  toucher  emlaaions 
standards  for  traJisportaUon''  Certainly  they 
should  be  sought  and  should  be  achieved 

But — wait  a  minute  lu  the  past  decade 
the  amount  of  hydrocartK>hS  given  off  by  an 
automobile  has  already  been  reduced  by  80 
percent,  cartwn  monoxide  emlasioDs  by  70 
percent.  And  with  existing  capabilities,  these 
improvements  can  continue  In  an  orderly 
way 

But  a  mandatory  standard  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  demands  a  90  percent  reduction  lielow 
the  remaining  levelx  by  1975 

Por  hydrocarboi>a.  ace  ifdlng  to  eiperts, 
that  level  is  as  much  as  foliage  gives  off  ;n 
the  average  yard  of  the  avera^  American 
home  In  the  average  ruburh. 


The  same  eitperta  estimate  that  every  car 
would  have  to  be  parked  for  two  days  after 
(5*»ttlng  Its  tank  illled — literally — because 
gasoline  g^>lng  from  the  pump  to  the  car 
gives  off  at  least  twice  the  dally  allowabte 
hydrocarbons  for  that  car 

Spreading  one  ounoe  of  house  paint  releases 
the  same  d«llv  qnota  of  hydrooarbon.s. 

Burning  up  two  loga  on  the  (Ire  in  the  flre- 
plAce  also  emits  the  dally  cpiota. 

The  1  .St  of  examples  oould  goon 

The  Environniental  Protection  Agency  ba-s 
repor'ed  to  Congress  that  we  simply  d<>  not 
have  the  technology  to  comply  with  some  of 
the  standards  that  have  be«'n  set  In  aceord- 
«n<-e  with  law 

To  try  t.o  achieve  these  standards  will  re- 
sult in  millions  of  doflars  of  added  costs, 
which  Inevitably  have  to  go  into  higher  con- 
sumer prices 

If  we  try  to  solve  our  environmental  prob- 
lems mare  quickly  than  our  technology  per- 
mits, not  only  will  we  raise  coats  sharply  and 
suddenly,  btit  we  will  also  increase  the  num- 
ber of  false  steps  that  we  take  along  the  way 
The  Incomplete  state  of  our  knowledge  lead.s 
directly  to  pitfalls   that   cant    be   foreseen 

So  isn't  it  time  to  say:  'Watt  a  Minute  Lefs 
weigh  each  need  against  the  technological 
realities  and  let's  not  impose  any  more  arbi- 
trary deadlines  that  can't  be  met  with  the 
technology  in  sight 

Let's  do  the  things  we  can  do  first.  whQe 
making  orderly  progress  against  the  others. 

OrrSHOKC    DKILL.IMG 

What  about  offshore  drllllrig''  Certainly 
we  sho«ild  take  ererv  posslhle  practical  Rtepi 
to  stop  polluting  the  oceans 

But — wait  a  mlnrite 

We  have  learned  many  things  from  the  un- 
fortunate spill  at  Santa  Barbara 

Por  one,  university  stTidles  have  proved 
that  oceans  are  very  sturdy  Rvstems.  ahle  to 
lake  fax  more  environmental  punl.shment 
than  man  would  ever  wlUlnglv  inflict 

Before  we  make  offshore  drilling  too  dlfll- 
ctilt  let's  recognize  that  by  the  end  of  this 
decade,  offshore  wells  will  have  to  provVle 
ao  percent  of  our  oil  And  It  will  also  provide 
much  of  the  low-sulphur  fuel  that  Is  urgent- 
ly needed  for  clean  air 

PROPUSALS 

As  all  of  yuu  know  ao  well,  there  are  uiany 
other  m alters  which  we  could  cite  and  say 
"Wail  a  Mtnate.  "  rhese  examples  make  the 
point. 

L<et  me  give  you  some  specifics  »s  to  guide- 
lines In  dealing  with  these  matters  In  the 
future 

First,  a  deterrainaUon  of  the  eoonamlc 
Impact  should  be  required  before  envlron- 
meniai  acts  are  ntandated. 

The  public  mti.st  know  what  the  co«  will 
be  what  the  alternatives  are.  and  whether 
it   wlU  get   Its  money's  worth. 

SeeoQd.  a  technological  determirxatton 
should  be  prepared  In  oonnectlon  with  any 
governmental  action,  indicating  the  time  re- 
quired to  carry  It  out. 

Third,  we  tntm  avoid  panicky,  ad  hoc  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  at  air.  land  and 
water  poliutlon.  and  develop  fea-slbte.  long- 
ran^e  pians  to  deal  with  them  on  a  bcOaiuned 
basis  of  regular,  gradual  improvements,  al- 
ways with  consideration  of  the  public  Inter- 
est and  of  the  economic  and  technologlcaJ 
factors  .nvolved. 

Pourtn,  government  should  study  whether 
companies  and  industries  can  finance  the 
Improvements  that  they  are  being  required 
to  make  without  prejudice  to  their  financial 
ser-viiity  or  their  normaJ  capital  Improve- 
ments and  con.tldcr  whether  assistance  might 
t^e  required 

Plfth.  the  Congress  shotlld  be  urged  to 
support  all  of  the  Preeldenfs  environmental 
plans  relating  to  other  than  the  htislnees 
areas  »n  that  IrMhietry  s  progress  ■will  be 
matched  try  progreaa  In  municipal  dtapoaa] 
and  other  nontndustrlal  pollution  problems. 

Blxth.  coordinated  methods  should  be  de- 


veloped for  govemmentB  to  reach  prompt 
conclusive  decisions  on  power  plant  locations, 
as  proposed  by  the  PreeMent,  In  order  to 
end  thoee  critical  delars. 

And  finally  antitrust  attltuden  should  be 
reviewed  to  determine  the  poasiblllty  at  c<  - 
operative  Industry  attempts,  working  to- 
gether to  resolve  environmental  problems 

OBSTHVATIONS 

Let  me  add  this  set  of  blmpic  ohaervatlona 
t<efore  I  Oiiiiih 

First,  uuuc  u!  Uie  major  problems  we  face 
can  ho  resolved  Instantly,  all  of  them  are  tco 
cunipiex  They  call  for  lung-raiige  programs 
and  careful  curuilderatluii  of  priorities  and 
Una  nc  lug. 

Second  hti.slness  alone  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  all  of  our  pollution.  The  bur- 
dens of  respunslbillty  and  cost  must  be 
shared  by  all  levels  of  government,  by  agrl- 
tullure  aiid  by  thie  pxibUc. 

And  third,  tlie  technology  we  need  in 
order  to  solve  our  problem  must  be  developed 
in  many  fields.  We  have  a  tremendotis  flow  of 
tuicourdlnated,  uiicertain.  Unpredse  data 
abc^ut  the  euvLronment,  and  Industry  faces 
a  severe  shortage  of  envlroiuueLital  ei>glueer- 
iug  spedaU^Ui. 

Fourth,  we  liave  to  achieve  greater  con- 
funnity  of  state  and  local  acUous  deaJlng 
with  poUutlon  control  before  we  bog  down 
the  whole  country  In  conflicting  regulations 
and  deadlines 

MANKIND 

Finally,  we  have  to  recognize  that  even  our 
njanmade  problems.  In  s<imp  instances,  are 
et«»entlal  to  satisfying  human  existence  on 
thiK  planet  After  all  ever\  new  t>lrtb  tnitigs 
us  Instantly  a  new  polluter  But  even  the 
most  ardent  of  the  environmentalists  have 
yet  to  caii  for  no  new  starts  there 

Here  a^jalii  I  suppose  we  oould  say.  Walt 
a  Minute   ' 

But  what  I  ain  talking  about  la  ti»e  neoes- 
suy  to  recognize  that  the  poiluLlon  problem 
exist.s  in  a  real  world,  and  it  calls  K>r  balance 
aitd  otjjec'ilvlty 

I  can  reduce  It  all  to  absurdity: 

If  'we  had  no  cars  on  the  street.  tJiere 
W'.>uld   be  no  autosnototle  poUotion. 

It  we  built  no  power  plants,  we  would  have 
no  pollution  from  utilities. 

If  we  wvahed  no  clothes  we  would  have  no 
pollution  of  our  waterways,  and  so  on 

But  wtiat  kind  of  country  'would  we  have 
leff 

TTie  line  between  that  kind  of  nonsense 
and  the  kind  of  sense  we  need  to  resolve  the 
pr<;>blem  requires  a  sense  of  reality  in  dealing 
With  the  economic  and  technological  factora. 
and  with  the  Impatience  of  those  who  would 
like  to  clean  up  the  ooiuitry  overnight. 

COWCI-rWTON 

The  time  has  come  to  bring  these  things 
Into  focus  and  stop  overheating  the  view 
that  we  are  killing  ouri>elve&  today 

Without  pause  or  equivocation,  we  must 
continue  to  halt  pollution  of  the  world,  but 
we  must   do  it   realletically,  soundly 

This  point  of  view  Is  supported  by  people 
like  Dr  Philip  Handler.  President  of  the  na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  who  not  long 
ago  said  this  "My  special  plea  is  that  we  do 
not.  out  of  a  combination  of  ftmotional  seal 
and  ece^oglcaJ  ignorance,  ronuuiUclelng  about 
the  good  old  days'  that  never  'were,  haetlly 
rub^ltute  envlronmeutaJ  tragedy  for  exist- 
ing en'vlronmentaJ  deterioration.  Let's  not 
replace  known  devils  by  insufUclently  under- 
stood unknown  devils." 

So  all  w«  seek  ftmda mentally  In  tbeM  con- 
siderations Is  a  balance  of  values  a  'weighing 
a(  proper  prtorlUes.  a  zaeaeartng  of  tbe  coats 
agaJnat  the  beoeflts. 

And,  gwntlemeo,  If  we  approach  our  pro*>- 
lems  In  that  spirit  of  balance  and  falmeat. 
we  cmn  meet  our  eoologloall  needs.  <deaa  op 
the  country  and  do  eo  wltlkevt  XMoAvm  eoo- 
nomilc  naks  for  anyone,  an  wltkln  tl»«  frnme- 
work  of  continued  teetiBoloslotf  profress. 

That  Is  the  way  I  think  •we  ought  to  *>  It. 
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CONSUMER  IS  THE  KEY  TO  A 
BROAO-BASED  ECONOMIC  RECOV- 
ERY Hi  PHASE  n 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  admin- 
istration's program  for  new  Job  creation 
will  lail  to  meet  critical  national  employ- 
ment need-s  imtll  emphasis  is  placed  on 
consumer  .spending— the  real  key  to  a 
broad-based  economic  recovery. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Department  of 
Labor  announced  that  unemployment  re- 
mains at  6  percent,  clearly  an  unaccept- 
able level.  The  report,  coming  as  it  did 
only  hours  after  the  President's  address 
on  phase  II  of  his  anti -Inflation  cam- 
paign, brings  a  grim  remainder  that  ris- 
ing prices  are  not  tlie  only  destructive 
force  at  work  in  our  economy 

To  the  more  than  5  million  Ameri- 
cans seeking  employment,  price  inflation 
remains  a  secondarj'  consideration  The 
administration  must  realize  that  its  call 
for  wage  and  price  restraints — though 
valuable  in  itself — cannot  hop)e  to  cure 
our  consumer  ills  in  the  absence  of  a 
vigoroa?  drive  to  rid  the  Nation  of  un- 
employment The  administration's  new 
economic  program,  therefore,  must  dem- 
onstrate the  same  determination  to  h&t- 
tle  unemployment  as  it  does  in  its  cam- 
paign against  inflation 

Tlie  pha.se  II  stimulants  to  economic 
expansion,  however,  currently  consist 
simply  of  a  "pro  business"  program  of 
tax  incentives.  The  frightening  aspect  of 
the  administration's  proposiils,  moreover, 
is  their  total  failui-e  to  come  to  grips 
With  contemporary  economic  reality.  Ap- 
parently, believing  fully  that  "what's 
good  for  General  Motors  is  good  for 
America",  the  administration  relies  al- 
most entirely  on  giant  tax  concessions 
to  bu&inr.ss  in  creating  more  jobs 

Tiiere  is  httle  doubt  that  the  adminis- 
tration's overall  "package"  to  the  busi- 
ne.ssman  constitutes  a  truly  massive 
Federal  effort  to  stimulate  economic  ex- 
pansion. In  addition  to  the  $5.5  billion 
investment  tax  credit,  the  program  in- 
cludes $3.5  billion  in  depreciation  allow- 
ance liberalizations.  $0  5  billion  in  tax 
deferrals  to  exporters,  a  10-percent  sur- 
charge on  foreign  competition  and  a  $2.5 
billion  automobile  excise  tax  repeal. 

TTie  critical  question  remains,  how- 
ever, whether  these  giant  concessions  to 
business  will  actually  result  in  the  high 
levels  of  investment  and  growth  which 
the  attainment  of  full  employment  re- 
quires. Current  evidence  is  to  the  con- 
trary Today,  with  more  than  a  third  of 
all  existing  industrial  capacity  lying  idle, 
there  can  be  little  assurance  that  efforts 
to  further  investment  in  new  capital  and 
equipment  wiD  be  effective.  In  short, 
there  is  little  reason  for  confidence  that 
lajc  relief  to  the  investor  alone  will  be 
productive  of  more  jobs. 

Mr  President,  the  real  key  to  economic 
expansion  during  phase  11  Is  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  Unless  the  administration 
supplies  sufficient  stimulus  to  consumer 
spending,  its  ad  hoc  attempts  to  speed 
business  recovery  TviU  be  like  olTerlng 
crutches  to  somecoie  who  is  starving  to 
deatli. 

Of  the  three  sources  of  spending  power 

in  this  country,   buslncee,  Oovernment, 

and  the  consumer.  It  Is  the  latter  which 

accoimts  for  a  full  two-thirds  of  the  total 
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domestic  market  Looking  at  the  admin - 
istraUon's  program,  however,  this  fact 
appears  to  have  been  all  but  forgotten 
As  the  economist  Walter  Heller  put  It: 

Buslnesc  Is  offered  a  (9  billion  tax  break 
while  the  consumer  gets  lutle  more  than 
a  suupt>one 

I  believe  that  tlie  administration's 
trickle-down  philosophy'  of  trying  to  cre- 
ate jobs  by  awarding  tax  breaks  to  busi- 
ness firms  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
Business  will  only  be  good  when  the  peo- 
ple begin  to  buy,  when  they  have  both 
the  income  and  the  confidence  needed 
for  high  levels  of  consumption 

As  part  of  a  program  to  put  the  stim- 
ulus where  it  belongs  in  the  American 
economy,  I  urge  an  increase  in  the  level 
of  relief  presently  being  offered  for  the 
individual  taxpayers.  Specifically.  I  sup- 
port measures  that  increase  disposable 
income  by  raising  the  personal  exemp- 
tion and  the  low-income  allowance  Such 
measures  would  eliminate  Federal  taxes 
for  those  families  below  the  poverty  Une. 
Moreover,  they  would  place  money  in 
the  pockets  of  those  people  in  our  society 
who  spend  practically  all  of  their  income 
on  immediate  consumption  The  result- 
ing impact  on  the  economy  would  be 
enormous. 

Proposals  to  increase  the  consumer's 
income  will  not  be  effective  in  themselves. 
Surveys  have  found  that,  today,  st>end- 
ing  IS  held  back  by  deep-seated  public 
doubts  concerning  the  economic  future 
There  could  be  no  greater  stimulant  to 
economic  expansion  than  a  growing  con- 
fidence in  the  administration's  deter- 
mination to  remove  the  ominous  spector 
of  unemployment. 


NATIONAL  POWER  GRID 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  in  July 
Congressman  Robert  O  Tiernan  of 
Rhode  Island  introduced  legislation  for  a 
national  power  grid.  He  was  joined  In  his 
legislation  by  Congressman  James  G 
Abourezk  of  South  Dakota  and  Congress- 
man HntMAN  Badii-lo  of  New  "i'ork.  Sen- 
ator George  McGovebn  and  I  introduced 
identical  bills  in  the  Senate. 

Recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Northeast 
Public  Power  Association.  Congressman 
TiERNAW  outlined  the  purpose  of  the  bills, 
the  reasons  for  their  introduction  and  de- 
scribed how  the  proposed  national  grid 
would  operate. 

Excerpts  from  Congressman  Tikrnan's 
speech  were  reprinted  In  the  October  is- 
sue of  Rural  Electrification. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpts be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
TtTENAN  Explains  National  Powt«  GaiD  Act 

This  morning  you  have  been  discussing 
your  involvement  In  the  New  England  Power 
Pool  (PIEPOOL)  which  represents  the  Indus- 
try's response  to  the  need  for  a  single  vystem 
I  m  New  lingiand  i 

iVblle  I  would  be  among  the  first  to  com- 
mend the  Induatry  for  Its  gtwd  faith  attempt 
to  make  such  a  system  workable,  there  are 
substantial  problems  Inherent  in  this  type  of 
structure  which  are  not  being,  and  probably 
never  can  be.  resolved 

Mr.  (Robert)  Peragen  (general  manager  of 


NEJ'PA)  hae  analyzed  these  weakneases  very 
well  in  presenting  your  association's  views  to 
the  New  Kngi^ixl  Regional   Conunlsaion. 

I  quote  "NEPCX>L  has  found  no  way  to 
exert  the  kind  of  control  required  to  create 
a  comprehensive  optimised  regional  system 
The  consequences  in  terms  of  cost  to  ihe 
public  have  not  been  assessed  to  our  knowl- 
edge. But  they  are  undoubtedly  great 

Let  Toe  restate  the  baaic  problem,  from 
which  all  the  rest  are  derivative  As  the  Zin- 
der  Report  ( prepared  by  Zinder  A  AssociateE 
t)f  Washlnpton.  DC  for  the  New  EnglaiKi 
Regional  Commission,  consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  six  New  England  states  and  a 
Federal  appointee,  the  report  is  an  exteiiaive 
study  cf  New  England  power  needs  in  the 
next  20  years)  Indicated,  "each  utlhty  must 
vie»  proposiilii  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  in- 
terests of  its  own  customers  and  stockholders, 
which  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  those 
of  New  England  ' 

There  is  thu.s  no  assurance  in  this  con- 
cept that  the  fundamental  objective  of  a 
single-system  approach  to  reglonaJ  power 
planning — baaed  on  regional  interest  being 
paramount — will  be  achieved 

No  such  system  can  operate  effectively 
without  centralized  decision-making  author- 
ity. 

But  ijecause  of  their  nature.  invesLor- 
owned  utilities  are  concerned  primarily  with 
their  own  economic  consideraviona  and  only 
secondarily,  if  at  all.  with  the  needs  of  other 
utilities  m  the  region. 

Thus,  true  single-system  operation  becomes 
improbable  a*  is  apparent  in  the  delay  in 
reaching  agreement  on  bow  NEPCX>L  wlii  op- 
erate and  how  its  costs  will  be  allocated 
among  the  member  systems. 

ADd  even  if  a  utility  were  wlUing  to  ac- 
cept a  decision  of  the  pool,  it  might  be  un- 
able to  do  so  for  reasons  of  financial  or  cor- 
porate incapacity  or  because  of  statutory 
limitations 

Ttiere  is  yet  another  reason  a  by  I  do  not 
consider  a  power  pool,  developed  and  owned 
primarily  by  the  Investor -owned  utilities,  the 
best  means  of  implementing  the  single-sys- 
tem approach 

This  hinges  on  public  policy  Issues  Involved 
in  the  generation  and  transnuaeloa  of  elec- 
tric power. 

These  issues  are  not  primarily  economic, 
and  hence  are  uuhkely  to  be  maximized  in 
any  system  where  economic  goais  dominate, 
as  they  must  for  the  investor -owned  utilities 

The  supply  of  electric  power  adequate  to 
the  need,  reliable,  and  produced  'without 
harm  to  the  environment,  has  become  one  of 
the  basic  necessities  of  life,  and  Jttst  as  there 
has  been  a  role  for  government  in  asstirlng 
the  a'vailablllty  of  other  necessities,  there  is  a 
role  for  government  here 

I  am  the  author  of  a  bli:  recently  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  to  establish  a  National 
Power  Grid  Corporation  and  regional  bulk 
power  supply  agencies 

T'his.  I  feel  Is  a  better  approach  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  single  systems,  not  only  in 
New  England  but  throughout  the  country 

The  bill's  stated  goal  Is  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate and  reliable  low-cost  electric  power 
supply  consistent  vrlth  the  enhancement  of 
en'vtronmental  values  and  the  preeerration 
of  competition  In  the  electric  power  Indus- 
try 

The  biU  would  establish  a  public  "National 
Power  Orld  Corporation"  which  woiild  be 
responsible  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  large-scale  generating  plants  and  a 
nationwide  system  of  transmission  lines 

The  power  avaolable  from  the  NatlonsJ 
Orld  would  be  marketed  to  utUltlee  In  the 
▼arlous  regions  of  the  ITnlted  States  by  "Re- 
glonal  Btilk  Power  Supply  Oorporatlons " 

As  the  sole  marketer  of  the  IVatlosiaJ  Qrld's 
power,  these  corpKn^tlone  vo'uld  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  oonstrucUon  and  operation  of 
transmission  Unse  In  the  regkm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  power  to  the  utlUtlss. 
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They  would  8v;hm.t  to  the  National  Cor- 
poration each  year  i.  projection  of  their  de- 
mand Beven  years  in  the  future.  The  National 
Corporation  would  then  contract  with  them 
to  supply  that  amount  of  power 

Rates  for  power  sold  to  Ueglonal  Corpora- 
tions would  be  at  the  lowest  level  possible 
consistent  with  the  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tioual  Corporation  for  environmental  protec- 
tion, on  a  poeta^  stamp  basis  throughout 
the  country,  that  Is.  a  uniform  rate  Irrespec- 
tive of  particular  generating  or  transmls>slon 
costs 

The  Regional  Corporations  would  charge 
for  transmission  on  a  simple  unit-cost  basis, 
taking  Into  account  the  same  euvironmexital 
responsibility. 

In  this  bill  we  think  thai  we  have  Imple- 
mented the  recommendations  of  the  New 
England  Commission's  report,  with  three  ma- 
jor exceptions. 

First  of  all.  we  do  not  take  over  the  existing 
utilities  In  the  region. 

Secondly,  we  allow  utilities  to  operate 
their  own  generation  facllltleK.  making  par- 
ticipation In  the  National  Orld  oprtlonal. 

And  thirdly,  we  extend  the  benefits  of  re- 
gional and  interregional  coordination  on  a 
national  basis 

Is  such  a  National  Corporation  a  better 
means  of  Implementing  the  single  system  ap- 
proach than  a  utility-established  organiza- 
tion llkeNEPOOL-' 

I  think  that  I  have  already  partially  an- 
swered that  question  In  my  discussion  of  the 
Inadequacies  of  the  New  England  Power 
Pool. 

Apart  from  the  economic  considerations 
which  affect  the  likelihood  of  establishing 
such  a  power  pool,  there  are  anti-trust  con- 
siderations Involved 

We  in  this  country  have  committed  our- 
selves to  the  theory  that  the  best  product 
or  service  at  the  lowest  cost  Is  most  likely 
to  be  provided  !ii  a  competitive  system 

But  time  after  time  we  have  seen  examples 
of  conc«ntratod  industries  which  have  stag- 
nated and  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  tech- 
nology In  the  field 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  look  forward  to  the 
greatest  possible  advances  in  new  technology 
and  new  operation  methods  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  handful  of  regional  monopolies 
In  the  electric  power  industry. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  opposed  to 
the  revision  of  exi.?tlng  state  and  Federal 
statutea  to  allow  these  power  pools  to  de- 
velop In  that  direction 

Of  course,  the  same  parallel  could  be  drawn 
for  a  publicly  owned  reKional  monopoly. 

This  affected  my  determination  not  to  es- 
tablish a  single  bulk  power  supply  agency 
with  exclusive  responsibility  for  generation 
and  transmission 

I  am  conunltted  to  the  Idea  that  the  best 
possible  electric  service  can  be  provided  with 
a  pluralistic  system. 

Recognizing,  however,  that  the  technology 
for  producing  electric  power  Is  such  as  to 
require  some  sort  of  concentration,  we  have 
adopted  what  we  think  is  the  best  poaeible 
solution. 

I  would  envision  this  public  corporation 
working  side  by  side  with  private  utilities 
In  many  cases  they  would  be  mutually  rein- 
forcing, the  public  corporation  serving  to  the 
extend  the  benefits  of  pooling  and  providing 
the  pool  members  with  an  alternative  reliable 
power  source 

Similarly,  the  pools  might  contract  with 
tlie  public  corporation  to  sell  their  excess 
capacity. 

In  situations  where  critical  environmental 
lj>8ue8  were  Involved,  the  public  corporation 
could  step  In  to  build  generation  facilities  of 
a  type  not  feasible  for  the  private  companies. 
It  should  be  apparent  by  now  that  the 
significance  for  the  municipal,  public  power 
and  cooperative  distribution  facllitlea  of  such 
a   National   Orld   Corporation   is  great 


One  Important  benefit  that  accrues  from 
the  operation  at  such  a  aystem  is  the  fact 
that  we  can  maintain  a  diverse  electrical 
distribution  Indmitry  In  this  country 

Obvious,  y  we  are  in  a  p>o«ltion  now  where 
municipal  utilities,  because  of  their  very 
small  size  are  reliant  on  Investor -owned 
utilities  for  the  supply  of  power,  a  situation 
which    Is   often    very   difficult    for   them 

One  of  the  interesting  findings  of  the  New 
England  Regional  Commissions  report  was 
that  the  fragmented  Industry  structure  In 
New  England  was  one  of  the  major  reasons 
that  New  Englanders  paid  one-third  more  for 
their  power  than  consumers  In  other  pans  of 
the  country. 

However  the  economies  that  result  from 
the  consolidation  of  this  fragmented  industry 
structure  into  a  large  single  system  opera- 
tion exist  only  in  generation  and  transmis- 
sion   and  not  in  distribution 

Therefore  the  maintenance  of  the  small 
public  and  private  distribution  systems  would 
be  assured  without  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  regional  system 

I  am  certain  we  will  be  hearing  alarmed 
reports  that  the  passage  of  tills  bill  would 
mean  the  nationalization  of  the  electric 
power  indistry  But  I  think  it  is  obvious 
to  you  gentlemen  that  this  Is  not  «o 

My  bill  IS  an  attempt  to  eHtablLsh  a  bene- 
ficial relationship  between  (government  and 
private  industry  In  assuring  a  service  which 
is  the  responsibility  of  both 

The  Investor-owned  utilities  have  rcisisted 
this  partnership  in  the  past  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Fresh  In  all  of  our  memories  Is  the  experi- 
ence of  the  private  utilities'  massive  overkill 
of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  Project,  whose  latest 
estimated  benefit  coat  ratio  was  a  glowing 
19. 

So  obviously  preferable  to  any  alternative 
generation  technique,  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
Project  was  resisted  by  the  private  utilities 
merely  because  It  meant  public  Involvement 
in  a  domain  which  had  been  heretofore  com- 
pletely their  own  One  wonders  if  they  might 
be  afraid  of  a  little  competition. 

We  do  not  seek  to  take  over  the  facilities 
of  the  private  Industry  Indeed  we  have 
pointedly  not  done  so  All  we  are  „aying  Is. 
In  the  field  of  generation,  let  us  have  a  pub- 
lic alternative  to  the  plana  of  the  private 
utilities. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  EAST  BENGAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  the 
crisis  in  East  Bengal  is  a  story  of  liuinan 
misery  on  a  scale  unequaled  in  modem 
times.  It  is  a  story  of  sysltmaUc  lerror 
and  military  repression,  of  indiscrim- 
inate killiiiK  and  tlie  dislocation  of  mil- 
lions of  civilians.  It  is  a  story  of  death 
and  disease,  of  too  little  food  and  water, 
of  fetid  refugee  camps  without  hope  and 
a  countryside  stalked  by  famine. 

And  throughout  it  all,  the  world  has 
barely  murmured  a  word. 

Perhaps  this  j.s  becaase  we  are  condi- 
tioned H.  Uie  world  we  have  created  to 
accept  such  suffering  and  injustice  To 
many  the  plight  of  the  BengaU  people 
is  just  another  link  in  the  chain  of  war- 
ravaged  fxipulations  stretching  around 
the  world  in  recent  years. 

But  perhaps.  Mr  President,  the  public 
is  silent  becaase  the  public  does  not 
know. 

To  bring  the  facts  more  forcibly  to 
tlie  public's  attention,  the  noted  British 
charity,  OXFAM.  has  recently  published 
an  impressive  brochure  entitled  "The 
Testimony  of  60  on  the  CrLsis  In  Ben- 
gal," No  one  who  reads  this  document 


can  remain  unmoved  or  uninformed  as 
to  the  plight  of  the  Bengali  people. 

To  share  this  eloquent  statement  with 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Testimony   of  60  on  the  Caisis  in 
Bengal 

(Compiled  by  H.  Leslie  Kirkley.  C.B.E.. 
Director.    Oxfam.    Oxford.    October    21.    1971) 

Sixty  men  and  women  have  been  to.  seen 
and  lived  in  a  situation  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "defying  description".  This  is 
their  attempt  to  describe  it  It  Is  their  record, 
their  voice,  their  testimony  of  a  tragedy 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and  Mother 
Teresa  are  known  to  the  world  Others  are 
international  Jouriuilists  testifying  specially 
for  this  dix-ument:  Michael  Brunson  iITN). 
Clare  Holllngworth  (Dally  Telegraph), 
Claude  Mosse  (Radio  Suisse),  Frederick  Nos- 
sall  (Toronto  Telegram),  John  Pllger  (Daily 
Mirror).  Nicholas  Tomalln  (Sunday  Times). 
Yet  others  are  experienced  relief  workers 
from  BritlfOi,  European.  North  American  and 
Indian  organisations.  All  have  freely  and 
generously  given  their  time  and  their  energy 

They  are  eye-wltnes.ses.  and  the  story  they 
tell  Is  horrifying  It  Is  a  story  of  millions 
hounded,  homele.ss  and  dying  It  is  too  a 
story  of  the  world  community  engaged  In  ft 
communal  ostrich  act 

Perhaps  it  Is  that  the  world  does  not  know 
Then  let  the  facts  speak.  Perhaps  It  is  that 
we  Just  cannot  comprehend  the  extent  of 
the  disaster  A  population  the  size  of  Sweden 
and  New  Zealand  together  have  already  fled 
from  their  homeland  Mt/;ioii.'i  more  who  re- 
main now  face  famine  It  does  not  bear 
thinking  atxiut  But  we  must  If  a  small  girl 
can  write  to  Oxfam  and  say  We  decided  to 
help.  We  raised  altogether  £56  15  We  are  all 
about  9^.,."  then  surely  to  God  world  gov- 
ernments can  think  in  the  terms  ne<es.sary 
In  the  name  of  the  hundreds  of  thousand.s 
who  have  given  and  will  go  on  giving  throuKh 
Oxfam  and  similar  agencies  throughout  the 
world,  I  put  forward  the  following  appeal 
with   all   my  heart: 

Of  the  British  Ooverument— I  ask  for  an 
Immediate  new  sum  of  £26  million  for  ref- 
ugee relief  Britain  has  given,  but  nowhere 
near  the  scale  the  situation  warrants.  A  fur- 
ther £25  million  would  mean  that  Britain 
had  covered  about  one  months  refugee  costs 
It  is   the   least    we   can   do  as  a  nation. 

Of  the  world  community— I  ask  that  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  now  meet- 
ing, should  immediately  appoint  a  special 
executive  group  of  f^ve,  under  the  personal 
chairmanship  of  the  Secretary-General,  with 
authority  to  ensure  the  urgent  funding  and 
Implementation  of  the  relief  programmes 
for  India  and  East  Pakistan  I  furtlier  plead 
that  every  Ciovernment  freely  contributes  all 
appropriate  resources  at  its  disposal  to  this 
vital  humanitarian  operation 

Of  the  Pakistan  authorities  and  the  Muktl 
Bahlnl  I  ask  for  their  full  acceptance  and 
encotiragement  of  a  comprehensive  UN  fam- 
ine-relief proKranime  and  the  creation  of 
conditions  geinitnely  compatible  with  the 
return  of  refugees   to  their  homes 

Of  people — ordinary  people — I  ask  that  they 
continue  to  care  and  give  I  ask  that  they 
refuse  to  accept  that  even  one  life  is  dis- 
pensable. 

It  is,  to  me,  inconceivable  that  we  should 
do  less. 

Brief  background  to  the  crisis — At  Inde- 
pendence m  1947.  "British  India"  was  divided 
into  four  parts:  India,  Burma,  and  East  and 
West  Pakistan;  the  latter  united  as  one  coun- 
try by  Mohammedanism  but  separated  by  a 
thousand  miles,  a  different  language  and 
even  a  different  script   It  Is  as  though  Greece 
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and    Brlt*ln    were   one   country,    united    by 

Christianity 

For  many  years,  the  conflicting  regionalism 
within  Pakistan — the  Bengalis  In  the  Blast, 
the  Pathsns.  the  Punjabis,  the  Baluchls  in 
the  West — were  held  together  by  a  tough 
military  dictatorship  Power  was  held  in  few 
hands  Twenty-two  families  owned  over  half 
the  Industrial  wealth  of  the  country. 

For  some  years,  the  Ea.-^t  has  been  getting 
a  rough  economic  deal  In  1968  55',  of  ex- 
ports came  from  the  East :  yet  70*^;  of  Imports 
went  to  the  West  Jute,  providing  40'',  of  the 
country's  exjKjrta,  comes  almost  entirely 
from  the  East  In  the  third  flve-year  plan 
(1966-70),  52'',  of  the  finance  was  allocated 
to  the  East;   only  36";    was  spent  there 

In  March  1969  Arub  Khan  resigned  and 
was  succeeded  by  Genera]  Yahya  Khan,  who 
was  determined  to  hand  over  to  civilian  rule. 
Poignantly,  It  was  the  first  step  to  democ- 
racy— the  general  election  of  December 
1970 — which  started  the  crisis  In  this  elec- 
tion. Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman,  leader  of  the 
East  Pakistan -based  Awaml  League,  gained 
167  out  of  the  169  seats  In  the  Eastern  Assem- 
bly and  thereby  control  of  the  313  seats  In 
the  National  Assembly.  His  programme 
stopped  only  Just  short  of  secession  for  the 
East. 

In  the  West.  Z.  A.  Bhutto  of  the  People's 
Party  won.  and  he  boycotted  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Assembly,  arranged  for 
3rd  March  1971.  Yaliya  Khan  postponed  the 
Assembly  indefinitely.  Murder  and  looting 
broke  out  in  Dacca  together  with  calls  for 
Independence   for   the   East. 

On  March  25th.  West  Pakistani  troops 
brought  into  the  East  struck  to  control 
Dacca  and  Chlttagong,  In  anticipation  of  a 
BengaU  mutiny.  A  bloodbath  followed,  of 
hideous  proportions.  Women  and  children 
were  machine-gunned  and  raped.  Tlie  army 
killed  Bengalis  Indiscriminately.  The  Ben- 
galls  killed  non-Bengalis,  By  early  May  hordes 
of  refugees.  65':i  of  them  Hindu,  were  pour- 
ing across  the  borders  of  India,  mute  testi- 
mony to  the  massacree  behind  them. 

By  mid  June.  5  million  had  gathered:  the 
largest  exodus  of  people  since  the  SS  stalked 
Europe.  The  Indian  Government  set  up 
camps  to  feed  them,  but  there  was  a  desperate 
lack  of  sanitation,  shelter  and  fresh  water. 
Cholera  broke  out.  Then  the  monsoon  came. 
And  all  the  time  more  refugees,  until  the 
numbers  reached  their  present  level  of  nine 
million;  and  still  they  come,  15-40,000  a  day. 
A  call  for  assistance  to  Pakistan  by  Pope 
Paul — "MlUlons  of  human  beings  are  in  con- 
ditions of  extreme  want.  One  disaster  after 
another  has  struck  those  people  who  are  ex- 
tremely poor.  There  is  no  lack  of  news  and 
the  facta  are  frightening,  revealing  a  dis- 
turbing disparity  between  the  t\e\p  required 
and  the  means  actually  available  To  save 
Innumerable  lives  people  must  awake  to  the 
need.  Public  and  private  aid,  including  our 
Own  contribution,  is  being  offered  but  It  is 
not  nearly  enough.  It  Is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  world  wlil  be  Umched  by  the 
plight  of  these  people  and  send  the  things 
that  are  essential;  food,  clothing,  medicine 
and  money." 

The  money  needed — The  refugee  pro- 
gramme is  the  biggest  that  has  ever  been 
mounted  this  century.  The  programme  Is 
currently  running  at  »350  million  for  six 
months — over  £1  million  a  day. 

The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  called  for  funds  to  meet  India's 
burden:  so  far  only  $114  million  has  been 
pledged.  »70  million  of  which  has  been  con- 
tributed by  one  country:  America. 

The  Brltlih  Oovemmeat's  oontrlbution  has 
been  £8  million  to  India  and  £1  million  to 
Pakistan.  In  addition  to  this  British  charlUes 
have  spent  another  £1  million  on  their  own 
programmes. 
To  get  some  kind  of  scale  to  the  sum  Leslie 


Kirkley  asks  of  the  British  Government,  two 
facts  should  be  borne  In  mind. 

1  International  aid  to  Pakistan  from  1950 
to  l»69  amounted  to  an  astronomical  $6,033 
million:  or  over  $300  milllos  a  yeajr.  Since  ttoe 
present  crisl?  new  aid  to  Pakistan  has  been 
postponed  by  the  major  donor  countries — 
with  considerable  savings  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment (last  year.  Britain's  aid  to  Pakistan 
was  ES'j  million  | 

2  President  Nixon  Is  currently  asking  Con- 
gress for  an  additional  $250  million. 
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SENATOX    EDWARD    KENNEDY 

Moiaic  of  misery 
This  stark  tragedy  U  not  yet  understood 
by  the  world  I  can  tell  you  that  not  until 
you  see  it  first-hand  can  you  begin  to  un- 
derstand it!  immensity  For  only  by  being 
there  can  you  sen.se  the  feelings  and  under- 
stand the  plight  of  the  people,  and  the 
forces  of  violence  which  continue  to  create 
refugees  and  Increase  the  toll  of  civilian  cas- 
ualties. 

In  India  I  visited  refugee  areas  along  the 
entire  border  of  East  Bengal — from  Calcutta 
and  West  Bengal  In  the  west — to  the  Jal- 
paigurl  and  Darjeellng  districts  In  the 
north — to  Agartala  in  the  State  of  Trlpura 
In  the  east  I  listened  to  scores  of  refugees 
as  they  crowded  into  camps,  struggling  to 
survive  In  makeshift  shelters  In  open  fields 
or  behind  public  buildings  or  trudging 
down  the  roads  of  West  Bengal  from  days 
and  even  week."!  of  desperate  flight  Their 
faces  and  their  stories  etch  a  saga  of  shame 
which  should  overwhelm  the  moral  sensi- 
tivities of  people  throughout  the  world. 

I  found  that  conditions  varied  widely  from 
one  refugee  camp  to  another  But  many 
defy  description  Those  refugees  who  suffer 
most  from  the  congestion,  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate supplies  and  the  frightful  con*ltlons 
of  sanitation  are  the  very  j-oung— the  chil- 
dren under  five — and  the  very  old  The  esti- 
mates of  their  numbers  run  as  high  as  fifty 
percent  of  all  the  refugees  Many  of  these 
infants  and  aged  already  hftve  died.  And  It 
Is  possible — as  you  pick  your  steps  among 
others — to  identify  those  who  will  be  dead 
within  hours,  or  whose  sufferings  surely  will 
end  In  a  matter  of  days. 

You  see  Infants  with  their  akin  hanging 
l(X)seIy  In  folds  from  their  ilny  bones  -lack- 
ing the  strength  even  to  lift  their  beads.  You 
see  children  with  legs  and  feet  swollen  with 
oedema  and  malnutrition,  limp  in  the  arms 
of  their  mothers.  You  see  babiee  going  blind 
for  lack  of  vitamins,  or  covered  with  tores 
that  will  not  heal.  You  see  in  the  eyes  of 
their  parents  the  derpalr  of  ever  having  their 
children  well  again  And,  most  difficult  of  all. 
you  see  the  corpse  of  the  child  who  died  Just 
the  night  before. 

The  story  Is  the  same  in  camp  after  c&mp 
And  It  is  complicated  by  the  continually 
growing  number  of  civilian  casualties  over- 
buxdenlog  an  already  limited  hcMpltal  sys- 
tem    Most    of    these    casualties    have    been 


brought  across  the  border  by  their  fellow 
refugees  Yet  there  are  also  large  numbers 
of  Indians  whtiae  border  villages  have  taecn 
subjected  to  shell  lug  from  Pakistani  troops 
In  addition,  there  are  the  untx>ld  numbers 
of  victims  who  remain  uncounted  and  un- 
attended in  the  rural  areas  of  ESast  Bengal. 

The  government  of  India,  as  it  first  saw 
this  tide  of  human  misery  begin  to  flow 
a<  ri*,s  Its  borders,  couid  have  cordoned  oC 
its  latul  and  refused  entry  But,  to  its  ever- 
lasting credit,  India  chose  the  way  ol  com- 
passion The  Indian  Ciovernment  has  made 
Herculean  efforts  to  assist  and  accomTnodate 
the  re;ugee!> — efforts  which  history  wi:]  re- 
cord and  remeniber  And  while  the  magni- 
tude ol  the  problem  staggers  the  imagina- 
tion the  individual  accounus  of  the  people 
who  have  fled  East  Bengal  tear  at  your  heart. 
A  55-year-old  railway  employee — he  was 
a  Muslim  civil  servant  with  35  years  service  — 
told  me  of  an  unexplained  noontime  ati*ck 
by  the  Pakistani  army  or.  his  railroad  sta- 
tion. 'I  do  not  know  why  they  shot  me,  he 
said.  "I  don't  belong  to  any  political  party. 
I  was  Just  a  railway  clerk  Now  he  sits  Idly 
In  an  Indian  re{\igee  camp  fiuancially  crip- 
pled, and  with  no  prospect  oJ  returning  to 
receive  his  long-earned  government  pension 
that  was  to  begin  next  month 

Even  more  tragic  are  the  experiences  cf 
the  innocent  and  uneducated  villagers  You 
can  piece  together  the  mosaic  of  misery  from 
doeens  of  interviews  ansong  new  refugees  on 
the  Boyra-Bongaon  Road  north  of  Calcut^A 
On  the  day  we  Uaveled  this  2ti-mUe  road. 
at  least  7.000  new  refugees  were  streaming 
along  the  t>anks  of  the  border  river  crossing 
near  Boyra  Nearly  all  were  peasant  farmers 
Most  were  Hindus,  from  the  Khulna  a;id 
Barlsal  districts  south  of  Dacca — on  the 
fringe  of  the  area  affected  by  last  fall'f 
cyclone. 

The  very  young  and  Tery  old  were  ex- 
hausted from  many  days  and  nights  m 
flight — usually  on  foot  Many  were  in  a  visi- 
ble st«t*  of  shock  sitting  almlCRsiy  by  the 
roadside  or  wandering  aimlessly  toward  an 
unknown  fate  They  told  stortes  of  atrocities 
of  slaughter,  of  looting  and  burning,  of  har- 
assment and  abuse  by  West  Pakistani  sol- 
diers and  collaborators  Many  children  were 
dying  along  the  way.  their  parents  pleading 
and  begging  for  help.  Monsoon  rains  were 
drenching  the  countryside,  adding  to  the 
depression  and  despair  on  their  faces.  To 
those  of  us  who  went  out  that  day,  the 
rains  meant  ru)  more  than  a  change  of 
clothes,  but  to  these  people  it  meant  still 
another  night  without  rest,  food,  or  shelter 
It  Is  difficult  to  erase  from  your  mind  the 
look  on  the  face  of  a  child  jraralv-sed  from 
the  waist  down,  never  to  walk  again:  or  a 
child  quivering  in  fear  on  a  mat  in  a  small 
tent  still  in  shock  from  seeing  his  parents, 
his  brothers  and  his  sisters  executed  before 
his  eyes:  or  the  anxiety  of  a  10-year -old  girl 
out  foraging  for  something  to  cover  the  body 
of  her  baby  brother  who  had  died  of  cholera 
a  few  moments  before  our  arrival  When  I 
a.sked  one  refugee  camp  director  what  he 
would  describe  as  his  greater  need,  his  an- 
swer was  "a  crematorium"  He  was  In  charge 
of  one  of  the  laregst  refugee  camps  In  the 
world  It  was  originally  designed  to  provide 
low  income  and  middle  Income  housing,  and 
lias  now  become  the  home  for  170,000  ref- 
ugee? 

The  tragedy  of  East  Bengal  is  not  or.iy  a 
tragedy  for  Pakistan  It  it,  not  only  a  tragedy 
for  India  It  is  a  tragedy  lot  the  entire  world 
community,  and  it  Is  the  responsibility  of 
that  community  to  act  together  to  ease  the 
crisis. 

Simple  humanity  demands  that  America 
and  the  Unlt«d  NaUons  must  acotpt  the 
truth  that  this  heavy  burden  abould  be 
borne  by  the  entire  Intfrnat^niU  cookAU- 
nity,  and  not  by  Inrdla  alone. 
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MOfHKB     TXftSSA 

(Motber  Teresa  Is  the  founder  of  "The  Mis- 
sionaries of  Charity. "  Last  year  she  received 
the  Popes  Prize.  She  has  bfeti  working 
amouKst  th«  dying  and  dectltute  in  CMcut- 
ta  suiL-e  1948.  Her  order  is  one  of  the  few 
Catholic  orders  with  no  shortage  of  novi- 
tiates She  has  700  nuns  and  postulants 
They  live  in  the  slums,  sworn  to  total  pov- 
erty, eating  the  same  food  as  the  poor  ) 

We  are  trying  to  make  the  problem  of 
India  the  problem  of  the  world 

India  has  been  wonderful  In  arceptlni;  and 
talcing  care  of  the  millions  of  Paki.stan  refu- 
l?e<'8  and  India  will  continue  to  take  rare  of 
them  In  opening  the  door  to  them,  the  In- 
dian Prime  Minister,  Mrs  Oandhl.  ha-s  done 
a  wonderful,  a  Chrlst-Uke  thing 

Let  lis  remember  this:  the  people  of  Pak- 
istan, the  people  of  India,  the  people  of 
Vietnam,  all  people  wherever  they  may  be. 
are  the  children  of  Ood,  all  created  by  the 
same  hand.  Today,  the  Pakistan  people  be- 
long especially  to  us.  They  are  part  of  the 
family  of  Ood  in  all   the  world 

This  problem  is  not  only  India's  problem. 
It  IS  the  world's  problem  The  burden  must 
be  earned  by  the  world,  the  answer  must  be 
given  by  the  world. 

For  us  In  India,  good  has  come  from  the 
problem  because  our  i>eople  have  made  con- 
siderable sacrifices  and  will  continue  to  make 
them. 

But  the  entire  world  must.  I  repeat  must 
become  concerned  Let  m*  all.  wherever  we 
are,  realise  that  we  have  millions  ut  children 
suffering  from  malnutrition  and  starvation, 
and  there  are  other  difficulties,  the  enormity 
of  which  people  find  It  hard  to  appreciate 
Here  again,  unless  the  world  conies  In  with 
food  and  proteins  and  those  other  Uilngs  the 
children  need  ]u8t  to  lead  ordinary,  healthy 
llve.5.  these  children  will  die — and  the  world 
wUl  have  to  answer  for  their  death. 

I  have  been  working  among  the  refugees 
for  five  or  six  months.  I  have  seen  these 
children,  and  tlie  adults,  dyluK  Tliat  is  why 
I  can  assure  the  world  how  ^;rave  the  situa- 
tion Is  and  how  urgenlly  it  niust  help. 

The  appeal  Is  to  the  world — and  the  world 
must  answer. 

NICROUtS   TOMALtN 

When  the  newsmen  crack  up 

("The  rest  of  us  who  watch  It  find  It  more 
and  more  Impossible  to  know  what  to  do 
as  Individuals"  Nicholas  Tomalln  of  The 
Sunday  Times  writes  an  exclusive  report  on 
the  worsening  plight  of  the  refugees  In  In- 
dia ) 

The  Pakistan  crisis  Is  the  worst  disaster 
that  has  faced  the  world  for  the  past  30 
years.  It  is  also  morally  the  most  simple 
The  villains,  those  PakisfAni  generals  who 
ordered  a  military  attack  on  their  own  coun- 
trymen last  March  25th,  are  more  obviously 
ill  liie  wrong  than  any  military  aggressors 
since   the   Hitler   war. 

Tlie  victims,  nine  million  refugees  in  In- 
dia, sixty-flve  million  Bengalis  left  behind 
In  East  Pakistan,  are  more  Innocent,  more 
sufTerlng  and  more  numerous  than  any  we 
can  remember.  The  circumstances  combin- 
ing war,  famine,  cyclone,  gross  injustice  and 
apparent  apathy  on  the  part  of  people  and 
governments  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world,  are  terrible  In  a  way  thai  clearly  ex- 
reeds  the  horror  of  Vietnam  Blafra.  or  any 
of, the  bloody  African  confUcts  of  the  past 
15  years  All  that  this  huge  melodramatic 
tragedy  lacks  Is  a  hero  and  a  .solution. 

As  the  weeks  go  by  and  more  people  die — 
some  say  it  U  two  or  three  thousand  a 
week — the  rest  of  us  who  watch  it  going  on 
find  it  more  and  more  impossible  to  know 
what  to  do  as  Individuals    We  are  helpless. 

Some  of  us  salve  our  consciences  by  send- 
ing In  cheques  to  charitable  funds,  some  or- 
ganise concerts  or  prot«at  meetlne^  in  far- 
away   cities,   some   campaign    for   aa    Inde- 


pendent Bangla  Desh  A  few  come  to  India 
and  try  to  feed  or  nurse  a  hundred  or  so  of 
those   nine   million 

Relief  agencies  like  Oxfam  can  lessen  the 
suffering  and  delay  the  fin*!  catastrophe,  but 
none  of  them  have  enough  money,  people  or 
power  to  solve  the  real  problem.  Only  govern- 
ments, the  most  powerful  ones  acting  to- 
gether, can  do  that.  They  must  tuke  ruthless 
and  skl.lful  political  action  to  force  Tabya 
Khan  and  his  Pakistan  Government  to  ad- 
mit tha'  their  present  policy  is  crim.nal  and 
stupid  and  must  stop  Then  they  must  force 
hlin  or  ais  successors  to  remove  virtually  al! 
his  troops  from  East  Pakiilan  and  guarantee 
the  safety  of  those  refugees  who  want  to  re- 
turn there  Then  they  must  persuade  Indira 
Gandhi  and  her  Indian  goveriimenl  to  ac- 
cept and  support  those  refugees  who  do  not 
want  tc  return.  Tlien  they  must  pay  out 
money,  hundreds  of  mllUon.s  of  pounds  of  It, 
to  save  people  from  death  by  starvation, 
disease  and  exposure. 

If  all  these  things  are  done  quickly  there 
might  not  be  a  catastrophe.  East  Piikistan,  in 
fact  Bengal  in  general,  would  stUl  be  a  disas- 
ter area.  But  that  Is  by  contrast  a  happy 
prospect. 

I  am  writing  down  these  apocalyptic 
thoughts  about  a  week  after  going  to  see 
some  of  the  refugee  camps  that  have  been 
set  up  around  Calcutta  I  am  lying  on  a  soft 
mattress  beside  the  large  swimming-pool  of 
the  Grand  Hotel  In  the  centre  of  the  city, 
drinking  many  Ijottles  of  cold  beer,  munch- 
ing peanuts  and  occasionally  breaking  off  to 
read  a  grubbily  printed  paper  called  "I  love 
you  "  comic  about  a  boy  and  girl  ski-lng  down 
a  hill,  while  the  girl  says,  1  love  Steve,  but 
what  wlJ  he  do  when  he  learns  my  secref 
Can  he  forget  my  pasf  " 

I  swim  a  lot,  eat  strange  bitter  curries  and 
try  not  to  be  irritated  with  Bengali  liftboys 
who  fu<i.«  over  me  like  some  parading  Ma- 
harajali.  In  the  hope  of  a  large  tip. 

I  do  all  this  because  It  Is  taking  a  long  time 
to  get  unjlttery  again  after  seeing  what  Is 
happening  to  the  refugees  My  newspaper  col- 
leagues seem  the  same.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause In  all  other  situations  they  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  watch  the  most  appalling 
events  and  experience  unbearable  human 
misery  and  remain  unaffected  in  themselves. 
I  have  seen  them  in  Vietnam,  back  from 
Blafra  or  in  the  BengaJ  cyclone  They  were 
concerned,  not  without  compassion,  but  able 
to  cope  with  their  emotions.  This  time  they 
cannot  cope. 

One  colleague  who  has  had  an  operation 
for  throat  cancer  Is  already  back  on  seventy 
cigarettes  a  day  The  gathered  newspaper- 
men arm  them.selves  with  a  specially  virulent 
form  of  cynical  self-protection 

Looking  at  a  picture  of  an  emaciated  little 
Bengali  girl  admiring  herself  In  a  fragment 
of  mirror,  someone  says:  "Preparing  to  be 
an  Oxfam  poster."  and  everyone  giggles. 

"I  got  a  wonderful  picture  today.  "  says 
one  photographer.  "Two  babies  dying  togeth- 
er In  the  mud.  ' 

I  did  better  than  that,"  says  another,  'I 
got  them  to  hold  hands." 

Everyone  else  In  Calcutta  is  equally  emo- 
tional A  local  diplomat,  who  looks  as  if  he 
would  remain  perfectly  urbane  throughout 
the  second  coming,  is  talking  passionately 
about  war  He  thinks  there  *IU  be  one  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  this  November,  or 
If  not  this  November  next  Noiember  India, 
he  argues,  will  simply  not  be  able  to  bear 
the  economic  burden  of  the  nine  million 
starving,  non-productive  new  Inhabitants 

Already  there  are  riots  In  Assam  where  the 
hill  people  dislike  the  Bengalis  from  the 
plains,  who  have  fled  to  their  mountains. 
Already  there  are  continual  fights  and  quar- 
rels, even  in  the  camps  around  Calcutta  The 
Indian  peasants  welcomed  their  suffering 
brothers  at  first  Now,  as  they  see  the  strang- 
ers take  their  job*  at  starvation  wages,  de- 


spoU  their  fields,  and  steal  their  goods  and 
women,  the  hoetilltles  grow. 

Therefore,  argues  this  dlplo.mat,  India  will 
very  soon  be  forced  Into  a  desperate  military 
offensive  against  East  Pakistan,  gambling  on 
clearing  out  Yahya  Khan's  troops  (with  the 
support  of  the  lixial  Bengalis  i  wilhiu  a  week 
Then  she  will  ship  all  the  refugees  back  to 
East  Pakistan.  Tlien  she  will  decide  whether 
or  not  to  make  E:ai>t  Pakistan  a  province  >•! 
India  It  has  to  happen  In  November  because 
snow  blocks  the  mountain  passes  and  pre- 
vents China  attacking  from  tlie  north 

This  man  has  been  In  India  for  many 
years:  he  loves  Bengal  and  even  loves  Cal- 
cutta Until  this  summer  he  believed  that 
Indla'.s  terrible  problems  uf  recurrent  crisis, 
famine  and  war  were  coming  to  an  end  wiili 
a  new  strong  central  government  He 
thought  tlie  country,  at  last,  would  begin 
to  be  peaceful,  united  and  prosperous  Now 
this, 

"I  am  more  depressed  than  I  can  tell  you," 
he  says,  "I  cannot  see  any  way  out.  I  cannot 
see  any  solution.  Death  and  ruination  every- 
where,  that's  all   I  can  see" 

My  friend  the  Indian  Army  general  has 
bags  two  inches  deep  beneath  each  eye  He 
seldom  sleeps  at  night  'I  don't  know  if 
they're  going  to  attack  or  where  or  how.  I 
can  no  longer  understand  the.se  Pakistani 
soldiers'  minds."  he  says  "Really.  I  think 
they've  gone  mad  They  see  the  total  collapse 
of  their  policy  In  East  Pakistan  but  it  only 
seems  to  encourage  them  in  their  folly  They 
suffer  from  that  tragic  warrior's  blindness 
the  more  terrible,  hopelests  and  unjust  their 
cause,  the  more  noble  It  seems  to  them  Tlie 
more  their  actions  threaten  to  annihilate 
everyone,  the  more  they  brandish  their 
swords. 

"Honestly,  I  think  the  Islamabad  govern- 
ment is  going  to  make  a  supreme  gesture 
and  go  down  fighting  If  they  do  that  they'll 
bring  down  the  whole  sub-continent  with 
them,  not  to  mention  the  refugees  and  our 
own  Bengal*  people  Then  maybe  China  will 
Join  In,  then  Russia,  then  the  Americans  and 
votirselve?  then  we  have  a  Tliird  World 
War  •• 

Meanwhile  the  luxurious  swimming-pool 
has  ceased  to  be  the  haven  It  seemed.  A  soft 
plopping  noise  announces  the  arrival  of  a 
dead  rat  dropped  carelessly  from  the  beak 
of  a  carrion  crow  It  stains  the  tiling  round 
the  dlvlnp  board 

Perhaps  what  makes  all  of  us  around  the 
BWimming-prxil  so  neurotic  and  Jittery  is  the 
unremlttlngness  of  the  disasters  In  this  part 
of  the  w  irld  Tliey  never  stop  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  the  repetitive  history  of  conquest 
and  reconquest.  when  wave  after  wave  of 
warriors  reduced  the  once  dazzling  pros- 
perous area  of  Bengal  to  the  poorest  part  of 
the  world,  aided  by  centuries  of  natural  dis- 
asters It  was,  of  course,  the  East  Bengalis 
special  bad  luck  that  the  Moghul  emperors 
decided  to  forcibly  convert  them  to  Mo- 
hammedanism when  they  swept  in  from 
Persia  and  the  West  Mohammedanism  does 
not  suit  excitable  and  Intellertual  Bengalis 
and  had  they  remained  Hindus  there  would 
have  been  no  partition  riots  there,  no  re- 
ligious problem  In  Bengal,  and  most  Impor- 
tant of  all,  no  splitting  off  of  the  nonsense 
province  of  East  Pakistan  Tliey  would  all 
have  been  part  of  India  which  Is  the  only 
geographical  arrangement  which  makes  eco- 
nomic sense 

What  really  hurts  is  the  recent  history 
Misfortune  created  poverty  which  created 
greater  misfortune  which  could  not  with- 
stand further  natural  disasters,  exploita- 
tion, internal  corrviptlon,  religious  bigotry 
and  political  Infianunabillty.  In  such  a  hope- 
lees  mewy  place,  how  could  the  disciplined 
Punjabi  rulers  of  Pakistan  create  any  order 
and  prosperity?  How  could  they  stop  their 
brisk  merchants  from  exploiting  the  place* 
How  could  they  defy  Muslim  principles  and 
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start   a   proper    birth   control    programme  to 
reduce  the  bursting  population? 

How  understandable  that  East  Pakistan 
became  in  esaenoe  a  colony  of  West  Pakistan 
with  racial  hoetlUty  between  the  tall  brown 
unemotional  Westerners  and  the  small  dark 
excitable  talented  Easterners  The  Punjabis 
and  BlharlB  thought  of  Bengalis  as  little 
better  than  poor  grubby  monkeys  and  un- 
controllable And  in  their  own  terms  the 
situation  seemed  to  Justify  that  belief. 

The  Bengalis  saw  the  Western  army  rulers, 
merchants,  and  money  lenders  as  worse  than 
the  British  Imperialists  less  beiievolent.  less 
understanding  of  their  special  sensitiveness 
and  talents  for  self  expression.  No  wonder 
that  hostilities  built  up  so  fiercely  that  just 
before  the  blow-up  last  March  the  Bengalis 
had  been  demonstrating  ferociously  and 
killing  Western  foreigners  In  their  country. 
Because  they  had  lived  such  doomed  lives  for 
so  long,  such  atrocities  ( which  have  long 
been  a  part  of  violent  tradition  In  the  sub- 
continent (  were  entirely  understandable. 
And  no  wonder,  finally,  that  East  Pakistan, 
after  a  million  of  its  inhabitants  were  re- 
portedly drowned  and  killed  In  the  cyclone 
disaster  last  year,  finally  voted  almost  unani- 
mously for  their  own  Awaml  League  and 
against  Islamabad  domination 

What  was  criminal  and  stupid  In  this  situ- 
ation Whs  General  Yahya  Khan's  decision 
that  the  simple  military  solution  was  the 
only  one  possible.  He  should  have  known 
that  no  military  solution  could  cope  with 
such  hostility,  that  it  was  not  only  obviously 
unjust  and  illegal  to  take  the  action  he  did. 
but  bound  to  fall 

In  the  months  that  followed  the  March 
attack,  everything  happened  that  Yahya 
should  have  been  able  to  predict.  The  coun- 
try grew  not  less  but  more  hostile.  The  Ben- 
gali guerillas  destroyed  all  communications. 
And  where  they  failed  the  Array  s  counter- 
attacks succeeded  The  food  harvesting  In 
this  naturally  fertile  area  was  largely  dis- 
rupted. Tlie  hostility  and  killing  began  to  be 
Increasingly  religious  as  well  as  racial  There 
were  about  ten  million  Hindus  living 
amongst  the  Moslems  in  East  Pakistan  As 
soon  as  It  became  clear  that  the  Pakistani 
army  was  killing  Hindus  Indiscriminately. 
nearly  all  of  Uiem  fled  into  India.  With  them 
came  Moslem  Bengali  Nationalists,  Awaml 
League  supporters  and  people  who  merely 
wished  to  escape  the  fighting.  As  the  fighting 
and  chaos  grew,  it  became  self-perpetuating. 
The  Army  would  be  attacked  by  guerillas 
from  over  the  Indian  border  and  would 
retaliate  against  the  local  population.  Then 
Irregular  Moslem  volunteers  were  recruited 
to  help  the  Army  hold  down  tlie  Bengalis, 
and  it  is  these  recruits,  or  rhazacars,  a 
bunch  of  Moslem  fanatics,  hoodlums,  time 
servers,  who  are  now  doing  most  of  the  kill- 
ing. It  is  because  of  them  that  the  present 
numbers  of  refugees  are  coming  across  the 
border,  despite  the  monsoon  rains 

When  the  rains  cease  the  situation  will 
change.  The  country  may  settle  down  as  the 
Army  is  better  able  to  control  the  roads  and 
the  border  Things  may  get  worse  as  more 
people  can  travel  and  decide  to  kill  each 
other.  Some  Indian  authorities  predict  a 
new  flood  of  refugees,  perhaps  another  four 
million.  Others  predict  that  a  quarter  to  a 
half  of  the  refugees  now  in  India  will  drift 
back  Into  Pakistan 

However,  here  they  now  are,  these  refugees 
huddled  Into  camps  in  India  with  Insufficient 
food,  nothing  to  do,  no  proper  place  to  live. 
The  spectacle  of  the  typical  starving  Paki- 
stan refugee  Is  by  now  familiar  to  anyone  able 
to  read  or  even  just  to  use  his  eyes  It  forces 
itself  on  all  of  us  from  the  newspapers,  tele- 
vision and  advertising  hoardings. 

After  such  a  bombardment,  to  see  them  In 
actuality  is  in  some  ways  an  anticlimax.  A 
sense  of  occasion  interferes  with  one's  com- 
pas.sion.  As  a  long  anticipated  cathedral  or 
ancient  castle  is  often  not  up  to  the  evoca- 


tion photographs,  so  some  of  the  refugees  in 
the  camps  near  Calcutta  seem  curprlsingly 
normal. 

Some  of  them  are  cheerful.  A  few  are  al- 
most fat.  Some  hare  work  to  do.  Some  live 
better  than  they  did  in  their  own  villages 
back  In  East  Pakistan  Some  But  most  do 
not.  millions  do  not.  and  as  one  travels 
along  the  roads  by  the  border  and  sees  camp 
after  camp,  hxindreds  of  thousands  of  tents 
put  up  beside  the  road.  In  trees,  on  piles  of 
bricks,  anywhere  possible  In  the  crowded 
land.  It  Is  the  numbers  of  them  that  are  so 
terrible. 

After  a  while,  grown  expert  In  the  suffer- 
ing of  such  people,  it  Is  clear  their  situation 
i.s  Incomprehensible  because  it  Is  so  terri- 
ble I  spent  only  two  days  driving  round  the 
refugee  camps  and  one  night  sleeping  in  a 
relatively  well -organised  one  At  first,  as  I 
have  explained,  they  did  not  seem  to  be  too 
badly  off  along  the  road  which  leads  to  the 
border  at  Hasnabad.  In  a  suburb  of  Cal- 
cutta, Salt  Lake  City,  250,000  lived  In  a  rea- 
sonable state.  There  was  food  — Just  sufflcieu'. 
There  were  three  or  four  special  hospitals  set 
up  by  foreign  relief  agencies  There  was  even 
some  form  of  policing,  thanks  to  the  near- 
ness of  Calcutta  But  even  here  It  was  the 
children  who  looked  the  worst 

It  takes  some  nutritional  knowledge  to 
realise  how  badly  they  are  suffering  A  child 
needs  lots  of  protein  If  he  has  trekked  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  miles  and  now  is  living, 
permanently  diseased,  on  food  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  he  is  used  to  He  needs  8i>€- 
cially  large  amounts  But  the  Indian  author- 
ities at  present  hand  out  only  400  grams  of 
rice  per  person,  plus  some  rations  of  vegeta- 
bles, cooking  oil,  cereals  Distribution  prob- 
lems have  cut  these  down  to  'iOO  grams  per 
person.  In  many  cases,  and  children  get  only 
half  this,  100  grams  of  rice  a  day  That's 
about  as  much  as  you  could  hold  In  your 
hand 

According  to  medical  experts — both  for- 
eign and  Indian — those  children  will  cer- 
tainly die  unless  they  are  given  additional 
protein  feeding  Three  quarters  of  them  will 
be  dead  within  nine  months.  A  million 
children. 

Therefore,  slowly,  laboriously,  special  feed- 
ing centres  for  children  are  being  set  up 
where  they  get  milk  and  high  protein  food 
called  Balahar  As  yet  most  of  these  feed- 
ing centres  merely  hand  the  food  to  the 
children  who  return  to  their  families,  where 
by  old  tradition  much  of  It  is  taken  from 
them  and  shared  round  the  elders  The  child 
therefore  is  still  likely  to  die  by  the  time  this 
article  Is  published. 

Maybe  a  million  children  wont  die  They 
will  continue  to  live,  nearly  live,  without 
hope  or  education  or  function,  surrounded 
by  the  other  seven  million,  the  adults,  also 
with  nothing  to  do  and  no  hope  with  only 
the  ferocious  rhetoric  of  Bangla  Desh  revo- 
lutionaries to  occupy  them  and  the  forlorn 
hope  of  relnvading  their  own  country,  van- 
quishing Pakistani  tanks,  to  sustain  them. 
It  is  a  frightful  and  dangerous  prospect. 
No  wonder  everyone  is  neurotic.  Jittery,  de- 
pressed, without  solutions. 

Add  to  this,  impreeelonlsilc  moments 
around  the  camps  The  old  woman  wTilklng 
through  the  flood  carrying  two  buckets  of 
rioe,  the  water  up  to  her  shoulders,  buckets 
held  Just  above  It.  Moat  of  the  time  tiny 
cluaters  of  tents,  all  that  is  left  of  aome 
camps,  reached  by  narrow  bridges  made  of 
bamboo.    Whole    tamlllee   permanently   oov- 

ered   in   mud   and   thel^  own   which 

never  finally  washes  off.  having  to  struggle 
through  the  water  to  feeding  centres,  cut  off 
from  medicine. 

There  was  one  camp  called  Deara,  where 
30.000  p>eople  in  their  neat  tents,  all  well 
housed  and  settled,  were  overnight  sub- 
merged In  flood  water.  They  lost  most  of  their 
belongings  and  all  their  shelter  and  gathered 
on   the  high  ground  nearby   there.  Por  the 


third  or  fourth  time  they  began   to  try  and 
collect  their  lives  again. 

There  was  the  reception  centre  at  Hasna- 
bad Railway  station,  a  nightmare  throng  o; 
desperate  people  waiting  to  be  re^jlstered  for 
their  food  ration  The  old  men  and  women 
so  exhausted  they  couldn't  move  the  young 
with  bulging  eyes,  while  flakey  stuff  like 
dandruff  on  their  skin  from  malnutrition, 
and  every  Imaginable  disease,  perhaps  from 
simple  tiredness  Dead  children,  their  teeth 
unnaturally  prominent  in  shrunken  faces 
The  stronger  adults  unable  to  do  anything 
but  crouch  in  their  tents,  occasionally  hag- 
gling with  local  peasants  for  special  food, 
spending  their  last  few  rupees 

These  sights  are  everywhere :  one  oould 
list  them  endlessly  What  Is  more  Important 
however  is  to  try  and  Imagine  what  is  going 
to  hapj>€n  now  the  floods  are  receding  The 
worst  prospect  is  political  trouble  between 
the  refugees  and  the  displaced  Indian  peas- 
ants who  are  also  starving,  and  winter  in 
Bengal.  This  doesn't  matter  too  much,  it  is 
always  warm,  but  in  the  North  m  Sylhet,  in 
Assam,  it  is  already  very  chilly  In  two 
months  It  will  be  snowing,  freezing,  con- 
tinual cold. 

The  Bengali  refugees  have  no  clothes,  no 
blankets,  few  proper  tents  Tliree  million 
blankets  are  needed  immediately  for  thesf 
people,  and  clothes  and  tenting  to  match 

do  these  nine  million  refugees  have  suf- 
fered political  injustice,  then  a  cyclone,  then 
a  war.  then  displacement,  hunger  disease, 
and  all  the  ills  of  refugees  in  a  land  which 
cannot  afford  them,  then  fiood  and  now  ihev 
;ace  the  prospect  of  winter 

It  is.  as  I  have  said,  the  worst  disaster  that 
has  struck  the  world  for  30  years  It  is  also,  as 
I  have  tried  to  describe,  a  catastrophe  so  ter- 
rible one  cannot  respond  to  it  in  proj>er  rea- 
sonable terms.  The  journalists  In  Calcutts 
ail  know,  as  do  Oxfam  and  other  relief  work- 
ers, that  this  is  too  big  a  problem  for  us 
Tills  Is  no  longer  a  case  for  smiple  compas- 
sion or  simple  charity  After  all  the  world 
has  already  responded  charitably  We  ail 
poured  out  money  In  a  surge  of  pity  last  May 
when  the  reports  of  a  cholera  epidemic  began, 
so  the  world  has  virtually  exhausted  its  ef- 
fe<ntve  pity  Therefore  the  real  charity  must 
be  shown  in  ruthless  political  action  in  sanc- 
tions that  make  it  absolutely  clear  to  the 
Pakistani  Government  which  exists  only  be- 
cause of  international  financial  and  military 
aid,  that  It  will  t>e  worse  off  if  It  continues 
Its  present  policies  than  If  it  abandons  them 
The  political  moves  should  be  directed  at  the 
Army  officers  who  still  bolster  Yahya  Khan 

If  they  can  be  persuaded  to  discard  him 
use  him  as  a  scap>egoat  for  past  mlstaket., 
there  is  a  chance  of  a  new  p>olicT  of  recon- 
ciliation That  Is  the  first  essential  action 
■What  happens  afterwards  is  not  so  clear 
There  might  be  an  Independent  Bangls  Desh 
but  that  would  create  many  problems  Tliere 
might  be  a  new  constitution  of  Pakistan 
which  allowed  the  East  to  be  linked  federally 
with  the  Weit  Or  ultimately  a  new  racial 
state  of  Bengal  might  come  into  eilstei.ce 
made  up  of  half  Moslems,  half  Hindus,  and 
sliced  out  of  both  India  and  Pakistan  All  of 
these  possibilities  are  dangerous  None  of 
them  is  as  dangerous  as  allowing  things  to 
go  on  as  they  are 

The  great  powers  must  inspire  tliemseives 
with  the  political  will  to  change  things  and 
do  it  soon.  They  must  also  give  money  food 
and  equipment  on  a  scale  far  bigger  than 
anyone  has  ima^ned  as  yet :  enough  tc  re- 
establish the  refugees  properly  in  East  Paki- 
stan or  sutksidise  them  in  India. 

If  they  choose  to  stay,  this  means  hundreds 
of  millions  of  pounds.  channeUed  probabl> 
through  United  Nations  agencies.  Unless  this 
happens  the  luxurious  figures  round  the 
Grand  Hotel  swimming-pool  wlU  oontlnue  to 
be  Jittery,  neurotic  and  depreaeed.  Ttie  local 
diplomats  and  generals  will  oontinu*  to  talk 
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apocalyptlcaUy  and  not  sleep  »t  night.  The 
million  ctuldren  will  die.  So  will  thousaxtds  of 
odulta.  And  the  conaequencea  (or  the  hun- 
ilredJi  of  millions  who  live  In  the  Indian  sub- 
■nntliient  wlU  dwarf  even  these  disasters. 

CIJ4RE    HOLMHCWORTH 

The  Long  Road  to  India 
(Clare    Hollmgworth    of    the    Dally    Teie- 
graph.  There   is  (amine  In  Kital  Paklatao.  B 
mlUlon  people  are  honielet><>  re(u|{eei>  iii  their 
own    laud,    wandering.    lookiug    (or    Ind.a.) 
There    are    today    over    eight    million    dis- 
placed   people    inside    Easx,    Pakistan  — men 
women    and    children    huu>;ry    and    hoineitsa 
refugees     In   their  own  cuuntry. 
Oroupa  of   villagers  are   »>uiderlng  around 
looking  for  luUia.  often  going  in   the  wrung 
direction,   m   a  sluniied   anil    va^iie    manner 
But  there  u  little  doubt  inai  a  large  propor- 
luiu  of   these  miserable  people  will  cross  the 
oorder    in    the    hope    of    obtaining    food    and 
sJieller  lu  a  refugee  canip. 

I'he  vast  majority  left  their  homes  la  a 
blind  panic  when  they  heard  Kunflre  or  saw, 
the  next  house  or  the  next  v.iiage  set  ailgbt 
by  West  PaJUstan  soldiers  as  a  reprisal  for  an 
act  of  terrorism  by  the  Mukti  P'ouJ — Bangla 
L>esh  liberation  army. 

Some  of  the  wt>men  Instinctively  picked  up 
a  few  pots  and  pan.s  or  a  bag  of  rice  as  th#v 
ru.shed  Into  the  protective  marshland  With 
luck  9«>me  of  the  men  had  n  few  coins  :n  their 
p<x;kets.  which  were  quickly  spent.  These 
.•■iittaun^;  people  keep  well  away  from  the 
main  routes  frequented  bv  the  army  Indeed 
!  lie  sound  of  an  army  Jeep  causes  all  the 
<i/i:t'f>odied  to  dive  Into  the  nearest  under- 
growth. Sometimes  the  wanderers  take  pos- 
session of  an  unmhabi'ed  village  but  th«y 
are  loo  fright«ne<l  t. .  appeal  to  the  local  au- 
thorities for  food  Ihey  believe  with  soine 
reason  that  it  is  the  army  that  has  the  ra»l 
power  and  requests  for  help  will  merely  cause 
the  arrest  of  some  of  the  younger  men  and 
women. 

Owing  to  floods,  a  chronic  shortage  erf 
boats,  and  the  havoc  the  Muktl  I»ouJ  have 
caused  to  the  railways  and  roads,  these  pa- 
thetic groups  of  wanderers  are  not  easy  to 
trace  except  in  those  areas  where  there  are 
Christian   mi^^sions  or  European   workers. 

It  Is  difficult  to  say  how  many  o(  them  die 
on  their  way  to  India  but  at  least,  according 
to  some  doctors,  one  tldh  nie  groups  I  ha»e 
seea  certainly  showed  advanced  signs  o( 
malnutrition 

These  displaced  wanderers  urgently  ne«d 
clothes  and  medical  services  but  It  Is  difllcult 
to  know  how  this  can  t>e  arranged  until  they 
arrive  m  India  except  oy  sending  supplies  t'l 
those  (ew  missions  stiU  wtirking  in  KMt 
Pakistan  ;uid  urging  the  United  Nations  to 
put  pressure  on  the  Pakistan  C.overiiment  to 
allow  relief  workers  to  distribute  food.  At 
present  the  Pakistan  Oovernnieiit  li»« 
agreed  to  allow  a  totaily  Inadequate  handful 
of  observers  to  see  that  tlie  gift  fiK>d  reacl»eB 
the  right  mouths  Pood  is  a  political  weapon 
and  as  it  grows  more  scarce  the  'good  guy* 
who  are  members  of  the  peace  committees 
set  up  by  the  Pakistan  army  are  likely  U> 
feed  their  political   supporters 

The  "bad  guys'  who  have  not  demonstratvd 
tn  favour  of  a  united  Pakistan  and  are  there- 
fore believed  to  have  some  sympathy  wltli 
Bangla  Desh  can  count  on  rough  treatment 
except  in  those  limited  area«  where  the  uriay 
has  eBtabllshe<l  an  efflrlent  civil  administra- 
tion. 

Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are 
already  suffering  from  the  pangs  of  hunger 
In  their  own  home«  when  there  is  still  plenty 
of  nee  In  the  nearby  village  market,  bat 
they  have  no  purchasing  power  owing  to  the 
breakdown  of  economic  life  Omwers  ha?e 
not  be«n  able  to  sell  their  Jute  and  men  ha»e 
been  "laid  off"  work  on  development  projecte 
as  a  result  of  the  civil  war  Again  the  Im- 
partial distribution  of  relief  is  urijent,  other- 
irlse  hundreds  of  thousands  more  miserable 


people   wUl    leave    the    familiar   shelter    they 
have  and  take  the  road  to  India. 

Tlie  only  way  to  save  thou-sands.  perhaps 
minions,  of  lives  Is  to  begin  the  relief  opera- 
tion. Famine  cannot  be  avoided  when  the 
autumn  rice  crops  have  been  consumed  as 
the  population  will  eat  two  million  more 
tons  of  rice  and  grain  each  month  than  the 
amount  now  available  The  problem  is  largely 
one  of  transport  for  at  present  fj>od  sltxks  are 
building  up  St  the  major  ports  and  there 
are  no  trains  and  far  too  few  ve»,sel8  and 
lorries  to  distribute  It  What  is  urgently 
KPeded  are  powered  river  boats  and  trucks 
with  the  authority  to  use  them  to  carry 
grain  to  those  areas  not  on  the  well-known 
main    routes    trom    the   capital. 

At  the  moment  the  Pakistan  army  ha.s  ab- 
solute priority  and  lorry  loads  of  grain  can 
be  kept  walling  at  one  o(  the  many  ferries 
for  hour.'  It  Is  only  fair  to  add  that  every 
terrorist  act  of  the  Muktl  FouJ  causes  addi- 
tional dislocation  and  suffering  (or  the 
Bengalis 

Dramatic  measures  such  as  air  lifts  or  air 
drops  of  food  may  be  essential  In  an  urgent 
action  to  save  life  when  the  famine  begins 
towards  the  end  of  this  year  but  this  Is  not  a 
realistic  manner  to  feed  some  fifty  to  seventy 
million  people. 

Unhappily  too  many  families  are  split  and 
the  man  who  is  forced  to  keep  his  shop  open 
in  Dacca  or  Chlttagong  has  frequently  sent 
his  wife  and  children  off  to  relations  in  the 
country  .Ittle  realising  the  greater  danger 
there  Indeed  it  Is  estimated  that  the  urban 
population  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  a 
half. 

But  this  U  not  a  question  of  figures. 
I  recall  In  a  flooded  area  only  ten  miles 
away  from  Dacca  seeing  a  queue  of  half 
naked  peviple  waiting  outside  a  reed  hut  to 
obtain  clothes  and  a  ticket  for  a  dally  rice 
ration  from  a  Catholic  priest.  I  tallced  with 
one  woman  who  had  five  small  hungry  chil- 
dren She  told  me  her  husband  had  been 
killed  earlier  in  the  fighting  Her  Basha  — 
reed  home — had  been  suddenly  burnt  by  the 
Pakistan  soldiers.  She  only  had  time  to  pick 
up  the  sleeping  children  tiefore  the  flames 
enveloped  their  home.  That  Is  why  she  had 
no  clothes,  nothing.  Her  story  cx>uld  be  re- 
peated tbouaands  of  times. 

There  was  no  Pakistan  Oovernment  assist- 
ance or  help  available  even  though  a  rail- 
way line  was  functioning  within  a  mile  of 
this  spot  and  had  it  not  t>eeQ  for  the  priest, 
the  widow  and  her  five  children  would  have 
died. 

Urgent  relief  is  also  required  by  the  thirty 
thousand  people  who  escaped  from  Elast  Pak- 
istan over  the  frontier  Into  Burma.  No  for- 
eign visitors  have  been  allowed  to  visit  them 
but  Burmese  doctors  told  me  their  plight  was 
appalling. 

UAITIN     WOOLLACOTt 

Th,e  price  of  disaster 
(Martin  WooUacott  of  The  Guardian  on 
India's  dilemma  "By  helping  the  refugees 
now  she  will  have  to  cut  development  and 
pay  the  price  In  future  deaths  of  her  own 
children.") 

It  would  be  wrong  to  paint  a  picture  of 
budgetary  panic  In  New  Delhi,  of  an  admin- 
istration near  collap.se  in  West  Bengal,  or  of 
new  development  programmes  cancelled. 
But.  the  money  being  spent  by  India  will  at 
lea.1t  delay  development  and  the  Indian 
people  wli:  eventually  pay  a  price  In  lives  for 
their  aid  to  the  refugees,  unless  the  West— 
and  the  Sov'.et  Union — pay  now  India  to 
her  credit  has  not  tried  to  pretend  that  the 
coat  of  looking  after  the  refugees  from  East 
Bengal  has  pushed  the  country  to  the  verge 
if  bankruptcy  If  India  were  to  get  Into 
serious  dlfflciiltles  directly  attrthiitahle  to  the 
refugees,  or  was  able  to  point  to  the  actual 
abandiinment  of  key  development  projects.  It 
would  be  a  lot  easier  to  get  funds 

India   lia.^    a    long    history    of   successfully 
coping     with    disasters,    even     when     there 


seemed  all  too  little  room  for  extra  spending 
particularly  unproductive  spending  To  put 
the  refugee  problem  into  perspective,  the 
estimated  cost  for  the  financial  year  1«71  to 
1972  has  now  been  put  at  660  to  700  million 
dollars.  That  is.  Ironically  enough,  about 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  It  had  been 
hoped,  given  luck  to  incr-ea-se  development 
sp>endlng  In  1071,  1972  To  use  another  kind 
of  comparison  the  refugee  cost  is  about  equal 
to  one  third  of  the  197(1  71  military  budget 
Indian's  Ijibour  and  Rehabilitation  Min- 
ister Mr  Khadllkar  said  recently  that  India 
had  had  to  curtail  development  pro(?ratnmes 
because  of  the  cost  of  paying  for  the  refugees 
In  fact  the  spending  for  the  refugees  has 
gone  on  the  budget  deficit  I'he  curtailment 
takes  a  rather  more  generalised  but  equally 
serious  form  First  of  all  the  extra  funds 
which  central  and  state  finance  ministries 
had  hoped  to  dole  out  this  year  to  develop- 
ment projects  are  not  now  going  to  be  forth- 
coming 

Secondly,  as  one  official  told  me:  "We're 
determined  not  to  cut  anything  But  we  are 
reviewing  everything  to  find  economies  "  On 
the  ground  this  can  mean  anything  from  a 
cut  in  the  books  and  stationery  budget  of  a 
new  agricultural  school  to  a  slow-down  In 
rural  electrification  with  a  concomitant 
slow-down  In  the  extension  of  pump- 
operated  Irrigation  works  necessary  for  the 
spread  of  "green  revolution  "  wheat  and  rice 
It  can  mean  cuts  in  the  rtiml  unemploy- 
ment programme,  so  that  many  peasants 
will  not  get  the  Jobs  And  that  not  only 
means  that  there  will  be  so  many  less  new 
ditches,  roads,  or  bridges  but  that  the  al- 
ready dreadfully  low  standards  of  some  rural 
poor   win    be   further   dejiressed 

Within  North -ea.it«-rn  India,  the  refugees 
are  now  on  the  labour  market  That  means 
the  depression  of  local  wage  rates,  and  a  vast 
expansion  of  the  already  huge  ranks  of  the 
unemployed,  which  could  be  explosive,  and. 
as  one  West  Bengal  administrator  said  "It's 
not  quantifiable,  but  as  long  as  these  people 
are   here,   they  represent   an   extra  strain  " 

The  limited  number  of  local  administra- 
tors have  been  almost  entirely  diverted  from 
their  normal  tasks,  and  the  results  of  thefr 
inevitable  neglect  of  other  matters  are 
bound  to  show  sooner  or  later  Many  have 
hardly  opened  their  local  files  for  four  or 
five  months. 

The  rich  nations  have  contributed  rather 
less  than  a  third  of  what  will  be  the  1971- 
1972  cost  of  sustaining  the  refugees  There 
has  been  little  comf>ensatlon  on  the  normal 
aid  front.  One  Indian  official  put  It  like  this: 
"of  course  we  can  manage  We  always  have 
In  the  past.  But  what  the  West  has  to  think 
about  is  what  does  'managing'  mean?  It 
means  a  slow-down  of  all  the  programmes 
through  which  India  is  trying  to  create  a 
better  future  for  her  people.  And  time  Is 
precious  here." 

Governments  have  made  contributions  in 
kind — sometimes  putting  a  cash  value  on 
them  that  Is  to  say  the  least  disputable — 
or  they  have  tied  purchase  to  a  particular 
kind  of  goods  or.  worse  still,  they  have  tied 
the  money  to  purchases  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. 

This  is  naturally  quite  Infuriating  to  the 
Indians.  The  burden  can  be  eased  by  making 
purchases  of  the  necessary  food  and  materials 
in  India.  But  the  quality  of  aid  Is  a  second- 
ary problem.  What  matters  most  is  the  quan- 
tity. 

The  Indian  Government  Is  constrained  to 
act  as  If  the  refugees  are  to  be  on  Indian  soil 
for  only  a  brief  period,  so  this  question  has 
not  been  raised  In  Its  sharpest  form.  Yet  even 
If  we  assume  Baugla  Desh  independence 
within  the  next  couple  of  years-  which  Is 
going  well  beyond  what  India  Is  prepared  to 
talk  about  —  there  are  many  who  believe  that 
large  numbers  of  the  refugees  will  never  go 
back.  Perhaps  fifty  percent  are  landless  pe^a- 
antt  with  absolutely  nothing  to  go  back  to. 
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The  n>ore  enterprising  are  already  trying  to 
obtain  Indian  documentation  which  will 
enable  them  to  pose  as  Indian  citizens. 

If  the  coats  of  the  refugee  operation  could 
genuinely  be  regarded  as  a  onoe  and  for  all 
expenditure,  the  wealthy  countries  might 
allow  themselves,  without  too  bad  a  consci- 
ence, to  contribute  only  a  fifth  or  a  quarter. 
But  this  is  not  a  problem  which  will  be 
liquidated  by  Bangla  Desh  Independence  or 
by  a  political   settlement   in   East   Bengal 

Before  the  Influx  of  refugees  started,  many 
observers  felt  reasonably  sanguine  at>out 
India's  short  term  economic  prospects  Pood 
output  has  gone  up,  thanks  to  the  green 
revolution  National  Income  has  been  grow- 
ing by  about  five  percent  a  year,  industrial 
production  has  also  been  creeping  up,  and 
foreign  exchange  reserves  are  In  a  rea&onably 
healthy  state. 

Making  India  at  once  more  productive, 
more  profitable,  and  more  labour-Intensive 
should  be  the  first  aim.  India  needs  to  cre- 
ate millions  of  new  jobs.  And  even  In  the 
short  term,  the  diversion  of  resources  by  the 
refugee  costs  amounts  to  a  dangerous  Jug- 
gling with  lives.  What  has  been  gained  If 
East  Bengali  refugee  children  are  kept  alive 
by  Indian  efforts,  when  the  diversion  of  re- 
sources may  well  mean,  indirectly  and  over 
a  period  of  time,  the  deaths  of  children  else- 
where In  India? 

We  have  seen 
(These  are  the  testimonies  of  people,  drawn 
from  many  liatlons,  from  Journalists,  relief 
workers,  and  Members  of  Parliament  All  are 
eyewitnesses  to  the  situation  in  India  or 
Palclstan.  With  one  accord,  they  plead  for 
action.) 

JOHN   PILGCK,   DAILT    MIBBOB 

The  life,  or  death,  of  Bangla  Desh  is  the 
single  most  important  issue  the  world  has 
had  to  face  since  the  decision  to  use  nuclear 
weaponry  as  a  means  of  political  blackmail. 
It  Is  that,  l>ecause  never  before  have  the 
world's  poor  confronted  the  world's  rich 
with  such  a  mighty  mirror  of  Man's  Inhu- 
manity. 

Usually  we  in  the  Weet,  who  are  the  rich, 
can  dismiss  or  rationalise  famine,  unexpected 
disaster  and  even  mass  extermination  by 
simply  noting  that  the  poor,  who  are  charac- 
terised by  the  people  of  Bangla  Desh.  are 
numerous  and  ought  to  be  pruned.  If  only. 
we  say.  they  could  organize  their  own  re- 
sources and  subscribe  to  decent.  Western 
politics  Surely  they  are  expendable  We  even 
allow  ourselves  a  good  snigger  at  places  cry- 
ing out  against  odds  we  cannot  comprehend: 
places  like  the  Congo  and  the  rai-aged  re- 
publics of  the  Americas.  None  has  followed 
the  Western  wisdom  of  democracy,  and  so 
they  must  suffer   A  pity. 

Bangla  Desh  has  called  our  bluff.  The 
people  of  what  was  East  Palclstan.  who  repre- 
sented the  majority  of  the  State  of  Pakistan, 
voted  to  be  a  democracy  and  to  be  led  by 
moderate  mlddle-claae  Western-styled  poli- 
ticians Foolishly  perhape,  they  chose  our 
way  In  their  pursuit  of  freedom,  in  spite  of 
problems  we  have  never  had  to  face 

And  for  this  rea.son  alone,  they  are  being 
exterminated  and  enslaved  In  a  manner 
reminiscent  of  Adolf  Hitler,  over  whom  the 
world  went  to  war  But,  of  course,  he  was 
exterminating  Europeans 

We  In  the  West  have  no  Intention  of  going 
to  war  over  Bangla  Desh  Instead,  through 
our  elected  government  we  have  contributed 
what  amounts  to  one  week's  survival  pocket 
money  to  the  refugees  of  Bangla  Desh  now 
petrified  In  India  India  must  provide  the 
rest. 

It  Is  a  cllch*  but  It  remains  the  truth  of 
today:  that  there  will  be  peace  and  civili- 
sation and  "progress  "  throughout  the  planet 
only  when  the  rich  minority — us— begin  to 
close  the  gap  between  ourselves  and  the  poor 
majority.  We  have  the  opportunity  of  be- 
ginning to  do  that  in  Bangla  De&h.  for  this 


IS  a  cause  In  which  we  may  locate  our  lost 
twentieth  century  soul.  Oh  yee,  and  save, 
some  hiunan  lives. 

DS      K      C      HICKM.\N.    MSCP,    SAVZ    THK 
CHtLIWBN    rtTKD,    BENGAL 

Tens  of  thousands  of  children  have  already 
died  in  the  refugee  camps  in  the  Indian  bor- 
der area.  I  saw  worse  malnutrition  in  these 
camps  than  In  former  Biafra.  Several  hun- 
dred thousand  children  now  urgently  need 
supplementary  high  protein  food.  They  seem 
unlikely  to  receive  help  in  lime  to  save  their 
lives. 

prrra   di'Nn    photographer.   Sunday   times 
I  was  overwhelmed    I.  who  have  travelled 
the   disaster    spots    of    the    world    for    many 
years — I  was  completely  overwhelmed. 

A  press  photographer  can  usually  tell  him- 
self that  he  is  doing  some  good  no  matter 
how  gruesome  the  photograph  he  is  taking. 
But  In  Bengal  this  panacea  was  denied  me 
I  felt  completely  and  utterly  Inadequate.  In 
fact,  whenever  I  had  tjiy  free  time  I  went  out 
with  the  War  on  Want  team  helping  them 
to  inject  people  against  cholera 

BRUCE    DOUGLAS    MANN.  MEMBEX    07 
PASLtAMENT 

The  situation  In  Bengal  is  possibly  the 
greatest  threat  to  peace  In  the  world  today: 
It  has  certainly  created  the  greatest  concen- 
tration of  human  misery.  The  millions  of 
deaths,  which  are  likely  to  occur  lu  the  com- 
ing months,  both  among  the  8  million  ref- 
ugees In  India  and  the  79  million  people  still 
in  East  Bengal,  are  not  Inevitable  Money  and 
aid.  which  the  rich  countries  of  the  world 
can  easily  afford,  would  save  lives  on  an 
enormous  scale;  but  only  the  withdrawal  of 
the  West  Pakistan  army  will  end  the  murder. 
terror  and  oppression  and  enable  normal 
conditions  to  be  restored  Until  world  Influ- 
ence Is  exerted  to  compel  that  withdrawal 
the  refugee*  will  not  return  and  war  and  op- 
pression m  Bengal  will  continue. 

ALEX     HtNDRY,    riNANCIAL     TIMES 

The  plump  nocturnal  rats  that  scamp>ered 
around  the  door  at  Dacca  International  Hotel 
looked  better  led  and  healthier  than  most 
of  the  stricken  delta  people  in  the  first  few 
weeks  after  the  floods. 

At  that  time  many  of  the  survivors  were 
clamoring  and  fighting  over  supplies  that 
would  not  have  ranked  as  bargains  at  a 
suburban  Jumble  sale.  Some  relief  workers 
found  themselves  in  the  ridiculous  position 
of  having  to  fend  off  the  very  people  they 
had  come  to  help.  It  was  a  miserable  experi- 
ence for  them  but  emphasised  the  difference 
between  long  term,  professional  relief  work 
and  the  massive  emotional  response  the  dis- 
aster  touched   off    through    the   world. 

There  was  a  lot  that  was  wrong  with  that 
first  effort  But  It  sa'ved  lives,  reduced  suffer- 
ing and  brought  hope  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  had  been  left  with  only  hunger 

Tliere  Is  suu  room  for  Indlvlc'vial  effort. 
But  the  scale  of  the  tragedy  needs  govern- 
ment help  Not  faceless  bureaucrats  dis- 
iributing  public  funds  but  nations  offering 
surplus  wealth  to  prevent  a  tragedy. 

The  cost  per  head  amongst  the  developed 
countries  would  be  quite  small  As  one  relief 
worker  said  to  me  when  we  were  in  the  dis- 
aster area  "Lives  are  cheap  here — you  can 
save  them  for  a  few  shillings  a  week". 

It  hardly  seems  worth  the  trouble  of  not 
botliering  to  help 

ROU     RANCK.     NORWEGIAN     CHURCH     REI.IEr 

We  were  a  group  of  Norwegians  visiting 
C'ooch  Behar  In  the  northern  part  of  India 
to  get  an  Impression  of  the  refugee  situation. 
One  TV  reporter  two  cameramen  and  I,  pre- 
viously a  journalist,  at  present  Information 
Officer  In  Norwegian  Church  Relief  Our  first 
impression:  too  much  propaganda.  We  did 
not  see  many  refugees,  and  as  a  Journalist,  I 
did  not  have  oonfldence  In  Uie  newspapers 
available.  To  aie  It  appeared  as  pure  propa- 


ganda   all    these   stories   about    burning  vil- 
lages,  massacres  and  raping. 

W%en  we  tt>ld  people  about  our  opinion 
they  replied:  Walt,  you  will  see  things  your- 
self at  the  boundary  I 

An  early  morning  In  May  we  approached 
the  border  to  East  Pakistan.  The  sun  had 
Just  risen,  the  dew  dropw  were  glittering  and 
the  landscape  was  idyllic.  Vast  green  rice 
fields  and  small  cluttering  of  palms.  After  a 
half  hour  of  waiting  we  saw  people  ooming 
up  the  road. 

Tliey  were  refugees  an  endless  stream  of 
people  We  counted  five  hundred  oxcarts  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  vehicles  walked  people 
Seven  or  eight  men  abreast  Young  and  old. 
They  started  to  walk  faster,  raised  their 
hands  and  started  to  yell  They  appeared  to 
be  very  eager  to  tell  us  of  their  plight. 

The  people  up  in  front  started  running  to- 
vvard  us,  yelling  and  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion from  where  they  had  come  None  of  us 
spoke  Bengali,  but  It  was  not  difficult  to 
understand. 

TTie  village  which  they  had  been  forced  to 
leave  was  burning  An  old  white-haired  man 
lifted  his  hands  towards  heaven  and  cried 
out  his  grief.  With  gestures  he  told  us  that 
all  his  eight  children  had  been  killed  A 
finger  across  the  throat  told  the  story  The 
refugees  were  so  eager  to  tell  their  story 
that  they  In  fact  did  not  discover  we  did  not 
know  the  language. 

A  man  caught  my  arm  with  a  strong  grip 
He  carried  a  little  girl  on  his  arm  He  pointed 
at  the  girl  and  I  grasped  that  be  wanted  tc 
lell  me  something  about  the  mother  of  the 
little  girl,  his  daughter.  Something  horrible 
had  happened  to  her — some  place  inside 
East  Pakistan.  Twice  he  tried  to  tell  me  his 
story.  Each  time  he  swallowed  and  started  to 
open  his  mouth.  And  each  time  he  burst  int-c 
helpless  crying.  He  held  my  arm  and  cried 
uui  his  sorrow. 

A  woman  looked  at  me  without  saying  » 
word.  Tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks.  The 
children  got  frightened  seeing  their  parents 
crying  so  openly  and  started  to  shriek  out 
Several  of  the  grown-ups  put  up  their  hands 
lo  hide  their  faces  and  passed  us  withoui 
saying  anything.  We  were  now  in  the  middle 
of  the  refugee  stream,  a  tremendous  river  of 
people. 

On  both  sides  p>eople  were  passing  us  with 
faces  wet  with  tears,  on  the  oxcarts  people 
lay  outstretched,  some  wounded.  A  man  went 
by  hitting  and  hitting  the  oxcart  with  his 
bare  fist.  Others  looked  ahead  with  frozen 
faces,  stiffened  by  sorrow. 

I  threw  a  look  at  the  cameraman,  and. 
discovered  he  had  trouble  In  filming.  He  kept 
drying  his  eyes  all  the  time  to  get  rid  of  the 
tears.  He  fought  with  himself  to  look  into  the 
camera,  but  his  crying  Intensified.  At  last  he 
helplessly  threw  out  hlb  hands.  He  could  not 
take  it.  The  TV  reporter  from  Norwegian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  had  been  talking 
all  the  time.  1  heard  him  saying:  "Something 
terrible  has  happened.  These  pet^le  are  com- 
ing from  a  burning  village.  There  has  been 
shooting  and  many  people  have  been  killed 
They  tell  us  that  ...  I  caruiot  tell  you 
more    We  wUl  make  the  pictures  spteak  ' 

And  then  I  discovered  he  was  unable  to 
speak  He  also  was  crying  Then  1  couldn  t 
lake  any  more  Tears  came  bursting,  and 
we  all  left  the  road  and  went  aside,  letting 
the  refugees  pass. 

Pour  tough  men  not  being  tough  at  all      .  . 

niESKklCK  NOSSAL    TOkONTO  TEL«CmAM 

I  visited  several  reftigee  camps  near  Cal- 
cutta in  June  1971.  Despite  tremendous  ef- 
forts by  the  Governments  of  India  and  of 
West  Bengal,  conditions  were  simply  terrible 
Pkrtlctxlarly  young  children  and  old  people 
were  dying  by  the  soore  from  cbolera,  mal- 
nutrition and  rttsee—  connected  with  food 
deficiency.  Majrashlft  oaavaa  shelters  let 
through  the  rain,  and  tlK>u«ands  lay  or  slept 
(.111  damp  straw  matt  and  even  on  Xit*  w«i 
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i^rouzMl.  Tbey  wer*  too  wa«k  to  move  Tta«« 
whn  fnund  Hheltor  In  steel  and  concrete  pipes 
at  ronjitructlon  slt«a  conjsldered  Lhemaelve« 
lucky   At  lea«t  they  were  dry. 

(Dnditluas  seemed  worse  tban  during  ttie 
1M7  famine  in  Bltiar.  which  I  also  wltnesMd 
mainly  because  of  the  number  of  Eksi  Heri- 
^alt  refugee*  InrolTed.  Hoepltiiln  were  bi 
overcrowded,  patients  were  accocnmodated  An 
the  flour  and  In  the  corridors.  Many  children 
snd  Infanta  were  only  sltln  and  bones,  aad 
obviously  dying  from  dysentery  cholera  aad 
malnutrition,  and  perhaps  a  onnblnatlon  of 
different  diseases.  There  was  a  HhortaK'  <)' 
doctors  and  nurses  Refu(jee«  waited  p*- 
tlently  in  line  for  many  hours  for  thalr 
meaner  dally  rations,  often   in   pourUiK  ralD 

Since  June  conditions  nave  worsened  In 
many  campn,  and  unle.ss  a  i-oncertert  nl<>b»l 
effort  Is  mounted,  thovisandu  in<jre  will  die. 

THO.MA51     JAMIEMON       PNHCR 

After  three  prolonged  visits  to  India  and  U> 
all  of  the  refugee  arejis.  I  have  the  following 
vivid  reactions  T\\e  Government  of  IndlB 
has  been  faced  with  one  of  the  ^reategt 
exoduses  In  hl.>!tory  The  refugees  are  to  be 
found  not  nn!y  In  the  Calcutta  area  but  alio 
In  Trlpura.  .Vwam  and  Megal.iya  The  (ro*- 
ernment  if  India  ha.s  made  i  inm;ntfi.-vnt  ef- 
fort agaln.st  all  odds.  Including  the  wor»t 
monsoon   In  recent   history 

To  get  the  Impact  of  the  problem,  ofle 
could  mention  that  Trlpura.  which  befcje 
March  of  this  year  had  a  population  of  L- 
400,000.  now  has  In  addition  1  vxi  noo  ref- 
ngeefi  It  was  fortunate  Ind.-ed  'hnr  In  all  tfce 
affected  areas  the  Oovernnieiit  had  bufTer 
stoclc.i  in  store  which  they  normally  hafr 
airaln-st  the  n!on.so<in  period  Thus  from  tfce 
first  day  refugees  wre  ihle  i.i  receive  a  mod- 
est ration  Whilst,  much  of  the  probletn 
*>e<rK»rs  dencrlptlnn  It  Is  s'lmtilatlng  to  <i»e 
the  local  workers  and  voUmteen!  S"metlrr»s 
in  a  sea  nt  mud,  continuing  t.he  ratioti  dis- 
tribution and  completing  the  ra'her  fl:ms\ 
but  important  shelter  arr*ngemt-TitJ>  Mtxllo*! 
clinics  hare  also  been  establl.shed  The  co«. 
talnraent  of  the  cholera  epidemic  wii.s  littlp 
short  of  a  miracle 

One  nf  the  great  prr>blems  concerning  thl.s 
particular  refugee  alttiatlon  has  been  that 
It  has  ch&nffed  In  magnitude  alm<wt  evefv 
day.  and  .so  far  no-ime  clearlv  .-.ees  the  end 
and  how  it  will  be  possible  for  the  people  t. 
return  home  We  therefore  have  merely  a 
massive  relief  operation  without  any  aspsct 
of  .solution  whatsoever 

JAMES    CAMEROV       T     T'RNALIST 

For  six  mouths  we  liave  .st<X)d  by  in 
shocked  surprise  and  watched  disaster  ^i  iv. 
Into  catastrophe  and  hourly  nearer  b 
tragedy  and  we  sttM  stand  by  and  watcii 
I  Juat  cannot  understand  how  rich  una  pow- 
erful nations  who  interfere  so  readily  witti 
poor  ones  wheu  they  are  not  wanted,  caii 
look  straight  through  them  when  the  want 
Is  so  desperate— and  the  lime  so  short. 
Twenty-four  years  ago  Britain  drew  th«t 
Bengal  frontier  In  blood  and  pain.  Did  tbtt 
let  us  out  fK->I  1 1 Ical  1  y  forever^ 

TUB     BKViar.ND     ALAM     STUIPHCMS. 
MJrrHODI.ST     MISSION  ABT 

HOPE?  A  crowd  gathers  to  watch  a  group  of 
young  girN,  members  of  a  volunteer  corps 
perform  a  stick  dance  The  •stage'  l«  a  dry 
open  space  in  a  camp—  very  dlfflcult  to  find 
In  -he  heavy  niiins.H)M  The  ■costumes-  are 
dui;  and  drab  and  some  of  t.he  girls  are  ern- 
barrim»«a  because  ih«-y  have  no  blouse  h. 
wear  under  their  sarla  But  there  la  atrengtii 
In  their  voices  as  they  sing  and  fjrmneas  Ui 
their  step  as  they  dance  and  innate  graoe 
m  every  movement  they  make.  They  glw 
pleasure  to  those  who  watch,  and  help  tb«ai 
to  forget  foe  a  time  tii«  enapUnesa  and  wek»- 
inese  of  their  day  to  day  subsistence 

B.it  for  bow  long  can  nkorale  be  main*- 
tained.  how  long  cam  they  be  saved  from 
ln»f>atr  aad  hofMMeaaQeas? 


JOHN  STOMKiiotras,  muBiB  or  PAai^iAMurr 

The  horror  of  Bengal  ts  one  of  the  greatest 

man-made  disasters  In  this  half  century  To 
see  the  pathetic  rafugee  camps  Is  to  marvel 
that  human  beings  oan  survive  such  terrible 
condltluni  after  many  of  them  had  walked 
over  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Insane 
bruUiUty  of  the  Pakistan  army  It  Is  fright- 
ful tluit  '.he  world  community  has  done  so 
little  to  help  The  crisis  which  now  threatens 
la  likely  io  be  many  times  worse  than  the 
horrors  of  the  last  six  months,  for  with 
the  continuing  chaos  In  East  Bengal  a  famine 
Is  coming  which  could  lead  to  ten  million 
deaths 

The  appeals  to  the  President  cf  Pakistan 
might  well  have  been  made  to  a  deaf  and 
t>Und  man.  This,  however.  Is  no  excuse  for 
the  world  community  lalling  to  act  It  must 
act  soon. 

DR        R        B        M  CLl'RI        TX      MODERATOR.       ONrrED 
CHtlECH      or      CANADA 

It  was  raining  and  the  man  came  to  me 
clad  only  in  a  worn  breech-clout.  He  begged 
me  to  come  over  to  Hut  No  85  to  see  a 
woman  and  four  boys  We  sloshed  through 
the  mud  and  Jumped  the  dttch  surrounding 
tlie  long  house"  and  there  «,a.>  the  renuiant 
of  a  family.  Mother  was  huddled  under  some 
old  sacking  find  iround  her,  three  boys  aged 
from  4  H  years  In  her  lap  was  one  about  3 
ye;irs  of  age  The  children  looked  exhausted, 
their    eyes    stUnlng    In    fever    reddened    faceo, 

I  knelt  diiwn  to  lake  itielr  pulse  and  feel 
their  foreheads  and  pit  their  .ibdonien.s  The 
four  tKiys  hiid  lyphoid  le\er  .md  the  young- 
est oiie  nesllt'd  again.il  his.  luoltirr  prohnbly 
would  nui  make  It  lhroiik;h  Ihe  night.  I  he 
oiliers  had  a  chance  Under  tlie  sacking  I 
:utke<l  moUier  if  she  wiu.  til  She  said  "I 
don  I  know.  You  feel  me  and  .see  I  felt 
her  ft)reheud  and  slie  ha<l  no  fever,  her 
abdomen  was  soft  and  her  pulse  not  too 
strung  She  was  confused  mentally,  and  who 
would  not  be?  The  man  was  her  uncle  Her 
husband  had  disappeared  at  the  border — been 
led  off.  shot  or  conscripted  as  a  coolie  and 
never  to  be  heard  from  again 

Why  was  she  under  the  saeklng?  Well, 
when  you  come  on  a  trip  like  this  you  don't 
have  any  spare  saris  and  the  yotingrest  boy 
had  soiled  her  only  sari  She  had  washed  It 
and  hung  tt  out  to  dry. 

It  was  a  wet  day,  and  would  take  »  long 
time  to  dry  She  was  under  the  sacking  until 
she  could  wear  It  again  One  Canadian  dollar 
would  give  her  a  sari. 

JAMCa    aAUSOkN.    UCMBCB    OW    PAaUAKINT 

la   June    I    vial  ted    India   and   Pakistan   as 

I  >'  i>f  a  delegation  of  British  MPs.  We  spent 

one  of  our   days   being  shown   the  condition 

of    the    refugees    In    the    nelghbourho<.)d    of 

Calcutta. 

One's  first  Impression  Is  of  the  sheer 
tragedy  of  so  many  helpless  and  homeless 
human  beings.  Then  one  comes  to  look  be- 
yond the  horror,  and  appreciate  the  Immense 
additional  strain  on  the  financial  and  ad- 
mlnistrtlve  resovirces  of  the  Government  of 
India. 

Where  are  they  to  find  temporary  accom- 
modation in  a  countryside  which  Is  usually 
wet  and  low-lying  and  already  Intensively 
farmed?  Where  are  they  to  get  even  the 
simplest  n.aleruls  to  trvake  shelter?  How  are 
they  to  organize  rudimentary  standards  of 
hygiene  and  keep  dLtease  at  bay?  How  do 
•hey  make  avalliil)le  large  quantities  of  addi- 
tional fcxx:.  and  having  got  It  how  are  they 
t'l  organise  Its  distribution  along  few  and 
desjieratelf  overcrowded  roads? 

Hrw  do  they  reconcile  the  existing  popula- 
tion, already  crowded  c-nough.  to  the  presence 
of  large  extra  numbers?  How  are  ihey  to  keep 
the  norma,  admlnutrat've  machine  rtumiug 
as  well  as  coping  with  the  abnormal? 

The  local  adnUnlsiraUon  and  the  addi- 
tional officers  made  available  by  the  Central 
civivemment  of  India  are  doing  wouderm,  but 


the  fact  remains  that  an  unexpected  transfer 
of  popiUauon  DO  this  scale  would  strain  tha 
Internal  resorirces  of  any  state,  and  the  world 
should  continue  to  look  with  sympathy  and 
generosity  at  any  request  for  help  which  the 
CJovernment  of  India  puts  forward. 

TOBI.AS      rvCI-AND.     DEN      NORSKE     SAWTALMISJON 

'  It  is  a  tragedy,  a  very,  very  great  tragedy 
and  we  like  to  do  what  ever  we  can  to  help 
U>  aolve  tlUs  problem  ...  It  Is  a  tremendous 
latik  you  have  taken  up  Ood's  blessing   ' 

OR      CHRISTINE     PICKABO.     WAR     ON     WANT 
VOUTNTEBB 

"I  expected  the  pain  and  the  suffering:  as  a 
doctor  used  to  the  awful  details  <if  disease  I 
knew  how  to  cope  with  that  side  of  things, 
even  though  It  was  worse  than  anything  I 
had  ever  seen  before  It  Is  not  the  quality 
but  the  q  antlty  of  the  problem  that  is  so 
appalling  Vox  the  first  time  I  felt  swamped 
by  the  magnitude  of  a  situation  where  I 
coul  1  see  no  light  at  all  As  a  result  my  sym- 
pathies had  to  be  drawn  by  th->  rebels,  ^he 
political  agitators  For  in  the  end  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  mtist  b"  a  political  one. 

I  arrived  in  India  as  a  new  Journalist,  but. 
willy  nllly.  I  was  drawn  Into  politics  while 
living  there 

Why  on  earth  anyone  was  ever  mad  enough 
to  expect  two  such  different  groups  of  people 
as  those  living  In  East  and  West  Pakistan  to 
exist  happily  as  one  natlonalltv  was  sud- 
denly beyond  me  though  I  had  accepted  It 
without  a  murmur  before. 

In  a  situation  the  size  of  thli,  answers 
rather  than  questions  are  very  elusive  But  I 
tH-came  sure  of  one  thing.  We  must  not  only 
send  money,  we  must  really  set  our  minds  to 
trying  to  find  some  long-term  solution,  and  I 
mean  long-term,  even  at  the  expense  of 
short-term  gain  This  might  Involve  a  lot 
of  rethinking  ,in  oo  own  part  and  It  could 
be  uncomfortable  but  we  must  make  the 
effort;  after  all.  so  much  of  the  blame  can 
be  laid  directly  at  our  door  " 

TREVOR    HUDDLESTON,    BISHOP   OF   STEPNEY 

I  have  stood  on  the  frontier  between  India 
and  PaklaUn.  I  have  seen  the  fl(X)d  of  human 
suffering  at  full  tide  flowing  over  into  the 
already  crowded  vlUage.s  of  Bonga;  I  have 
seen  the  camps  and  the  efforts  being  made 
there  to  bring  relief. 

The  enemy  U  TIME  Por  Gods  sake  get  the 
world  aware  of  lu  responsibility  to  humanity 
quickly.  Only  a  massive  swift  niagn.inlmous 
response  can  be  effective  Delay  must  mean 
death  to  millions  of  our  bretlu-en 

MATTHrW    SALI8BORT.    VHTTCD    REtrrF    SERVICE 

Eight  million  refugees  and  more  coming. 
Then  floods  rendering  areas  of  West  Bengal 
Inaccessible  by  road  for  nearly  two  months; 
then  a  typhoon  ripping  apart  the  •homes"*  of 
flood  victims  and  evacuees 

I  have  to  walk  ahead  of  a  Land-Rover.  re- 
moving from  the  middle  of  the  road  those 
few  meagre  possessions  salvaged  from  the 
flood,  because  the  only  dry  space  for  shelter 
was  the  road  Itself  Tubewells  were  often  sub- 
merged: floods  were  the  only  drinking  water, 
adding  further  to  the  death-roll 

Governments  abroad  may  not  be  able  to 
ease  the  administrative  burden,  but  at  least 
they  can  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  financial 
load.  But  even  the  colossal  aid  to  India  which 
world  governments  could  mobilise  can  only 
buy  time  It  cannot  build  here  where  there 
Is  no  community  to  build  on.  For  Govern- 
ment, relief  workers  and  evacuees,  the  only 
end  can  be  a  political  solution  which  will 
give  security  to  the  evacuees — Inside  East 
Bengal. 

Both  massive  Increased  aid  and  a  scklutlon 
are  vital  to  India.  There  is  a  limit  to  her 
endurance 

JULIAN    rRANCia.    UNA    VOLt'NTKEa,    nMAa 

Tliere  are  no  walls  to  keep  the  rain  from 
blowing  In,  nor  any  partitions  except  lines  of 
washing  to  separate  one  family  from  the  next 
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The  thatched  roof  seems  to  rweat  smoke,  but 
just  as  the  smoke  drifts  out  the  rain  conies 
In  at  every  pore,  and  the  mud  floor  which  Is 
their  tjed  gets  da  nip  and  slimy 

Regularly  each  hut  disgorges  a  hundred 
refugees  or  more  who  form  queues  ffir  their 
govert. merit  ration.";,  queues  for  the  wells. 
queu>-«  for  a  place  at  the  trench  latrines 
"Those  with  dysentery  seldom  make  it  to  the 
queue  The  childrrn  form  lines  for  their  dally 
dollop  of  special   nutrltloxis  food 

This  18  the  t.otality  of  life  tor  nine  million 
refugees — there  l.--  no  work,  there  la  no 
money.  They  knew  what  they  were  coming 
to.  They  knew,  that  despite  everything.  It  was 
better  than  what  they  were  leaving,  for  here 
there  is  a  chance  of  physical  survival. 

We  shall  go  on  trying  to  help  them  survive 
here  Please  dn  not  give  up  at  your  end.  But 
above  all,  please  push,  press  and  persuade 
everyone  with  influence  until  the  refugees 
are  safe  again  Get  them  out  of  these  mon- 
strous c&mps. 

STANLEY    BIRKE      CANADIAN    JOURNALIST 

A  man-made  disaster  of  almost  unimagin- 
able proportions  Is  unfolding  In  East  Pakistan 
and  In  India  Millions  are  already  suffering 
and  millions  more  are  threatened  by  hunger 
and  famine.  And  yet  the  world  stands  by 
almost  Indifferent   Why- 

Governments  are  caught  up  by  the  Inter- 
national power  game  and  are  fearful  that 
social  strife.  If  not  suppres.sed.  may  spread 
The  United  Nations  Is  crippled  by  the  atti- 
tudes of  Its  member  governments  and  by  the 
existing  code  of  International  conduct 
Churches  feel  restrained,  fearing  that  their 
world-wide  Interest  may  be  Jeopardlz:ed  If 
they  take  actions  which  are  offensive  to  gov- 
ernments. Even  relief  agencle.s  dedicated  to 
the  relief  of  human  suffering  fear  to  act 
without  governmental  consent. 

Why?  Why  do  people  keep  saying  "we 
mustn't  get  Involved  In  politics*"'  The  an- 
swer seems  to  be  that  we  have  an  almost  In- 
stinctive fear  of  power  which  mnkes  ub  hesi- 
tate to  cry  out  Governments  feel  that  they 
are  fellow  members  nf  a  cltib  and  that  they 
must  help  one  another  out  Organisations  feel 
that  any  authority  Is  better  than  no  au- 
thority Whatever  the  explanations,  the  fact 
la  that  the  world  .stands  by  and  allows  the 
tragedy  to  grow.  Here  then  is  the  moment 
when  private  organl.satlons  and  private  In- 
dividuals. If  they  have  courage.  mu£t  stand 
up  and  protest.  They  mubt  show  their  out- 
rage that  this  totally  unnecessary  tragedy 
was  allowed  to  happen  and  is  allowed  to 
continue 

But  protest  Is  not  enough.  In  a  complex 
power-dominated  world  li  U  no  longer  ef- 
fective U)  pass  plaintive  resolutions  or  to 
write  Isolated  letters  to  editors.  Power  for 
good  mu£t  be  effectively  and  massively  orga- 
nised and  courageously  advanced  Already 
the  citizens  fight  to  save  the  environment 
has  lihown  the  effectiveness  of  private  pro- 
test. 

Over  Pakistan  they  must  demand  an  an- 
swer to  one  basic  question;  Are  there  limits 
to  the  right  of  a  Government  to  use  force 
against  people  it  claims  as  Its  own  In  order 
to  perpetuate  a  political  system?  The  ques- 
tion cries  out  for  attention 

It  Is  thought-provoking  to  realise  that  In 
the  First  World  War  people  were  horrtfled 
bv  the  sinking  of  the  Lusltanla  with  the  Iooe 
(.!  a  few  hundred  lives  In  the  Second  World 
War  people  were  shocked  by  the  bombing  of 
Hiroshima  at  a  cost  of  150.000  Uvea.  Today 
the  world  Is  Indifferent  to  a  tragedy  affect- 
ing minions. 

VINCENT  PHIUPPE,  rEtJlLl-E  D'aVIS  DE  LAUSANNE 

I  have  Just  left  one  of  the  Innumerable 
rffugee  camps  which  border  the  Indo- 
Pakistan  frontier  A  small  camp.  It  has  C.OOO 
people  (Salt  Lake  camp  has  800,000)-  an 
"acceptable"  camp  I  ose  this  shocking  "word 
for  nothing  is  really  "aceeptable"  In  saying 
that  misery  Is  well  organised.  I  saw  what  the 


Indian  Government  is  doing  to  give  at  least 
shelter  and  something  to  alleviate  famine 
I  saw.  too.  the  efforts  made  by  several  foreign 
and  International  charities  maybe  a  ray 
of  hope,  but  a  ray  only  becau.se  the  situa- 
tion Is  getting  worse  The  mass  nf  refugees 
Is  growing  quickly  Tomorrow,  their  emotion 
being  over,  their  cunsclence  being  relieved, 
the  rich  countries  will  forget  Bengal,  whereas 
It  needs  help  more  tlian  ever 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  In  the  face  of 
such  a  dramatic  situation,  private  and  chari- 
table giving  Is  not  enough.  Only  a  huge  and 
concerted  action  by  governments  can  put 
an  end  to  the  tragedy. 

MONECICNCUB  BRUCE    KENT     WAR   ON    WANT 

VOLUNTEER 

It  was  a  Saturday  and  with  the  monsoon 
starting,  heavy  ralr,  had  fallen  'or  nearly  five 
hours.  There  was  a  little,  a; most  unofficial 
camp,  not  far  away  from  our  hospital — 
perhaps  a  thousand  people  huddling  In 
shelters  on  the  roadside  or  even  without 
shelter  at  all.  In  a  few  large  bamboo  type 
huts  a  number  of  families  had  crowded — 
perhaps  12  families  to  a  hut. 

But  the  huts  had  been  built  below  flood 
level  and  the  water  had  risen  In  the  huts  to  a 
depth  of  about  two  feet  A  crowd  stood 
around  one  In  particular  With  the  endless 
rain  the  roof  had  given  way  Most  of  the 
f>eople  had  got  out  But  a  baby,  knocked 
on  to  the  ground  had  either  drowned  or 
Riiffcx-ated  and  Its  little  body  was  held  by 
a  weeping  mother  Guilty  of  nothing,  life 
was  suddenly  over  I  could  not  look  at  the 
parents  who  had  come  so  far  only  to  find 
this  extra  tragedy  at  the  end  of  a  road  of 
tears. 

KEVIN    RArTEBTT,    rlNANClAL    TIMES 

The  biggest  tragedy  is  the  meanness  of  the 
rich  nation  ""friends'"  of  the  refugees  If  one 
creams  off  the  layer  of  self-interested  busi- 
nessmen and  politicians  who  have  dealt  too 
much  with  men  from  the  power  blocks  of 
the  West,  whose  concern  l*  with  money,  the 
people  of  India  and  Pakistan  are  simple 
and  poor — but  hospilaljle  and  loving  When 
I  first  went  to  India  a  complete  stranger  in 
Delhi  offered  me  his  room  in  his  3-roomed 
house  fed  me  and  looked  after  me  when  I  wa? 
Ill  and  would  not  take  anything  in  return  I 
found  the  same  vyarmth  In  East  Pakistan  and 
was  always  greeted  with  a  smile  and  a  ready 
offer  of  a  cup  of  tea. 

Yet  we — Christians! — cannot  cough  up 
even  half  a  percent  of  our  annual  deleuoe 
budget  to  rescue  these  poor  people.  Their 
plight  Is  not  their  own  fatilt  Ironically  11  Is 
the  fault  of  men  of  their  own  country  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  firstly  to  pursuing 
Western  Inculcated  Ideas  of  wealth  and 
power. 

ROMANO     CACNONI,     PHOTOCRAPHEB 

I  was  in  Blafra  for  six  months  I  hoped  I 
would  never  see  a  tragedy  on  that  scale 
again.  The  situation  In  Bengal  In  Its  begin- 
ning Is  worse  than  Blafra  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 

oa   METER,  caarrsa 

So  many  marasmlc  children  are  seen  suck- 
ing the  breast  and  looking  like  wizened  old 
men,  that  the  mothers  get  used  to  the  Idea 
of  having  a  very  thin  child  and  do  not  be- 
come unduly  alarmed  at  the  sight  In  fact, 
they  would  rather  leave  the  child  alone  than 
coax  him  to  lake  aio  extra  rice  or  dahl  if  the 
child  refu.ies  to  take  anything  at  all — even 
fluids. 

Malnutrition  claims  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  lives  a  day  In  each  camp  To  counter- 
act this  menace,  Opyeratlon  Lifeline  has  been 
Inatigurated  under  the  Red  Cross  Umbrella 
and  supported  by  the  Oovemment  of  India 
Each  participating  voluntary  agency  retains 
Its  own  autonomy  and  Identity 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  acute  Inci- 
dence of  marasmus  and  kwashiorkor"'  Change 
of  dietary  constituents  Is  not  the  only  fac- 
tor, as  the  refugees  have   been  living  unrVa 


mr>re  severe  conditions  before  oonung  to 
Salt  Lake  camp  In  peace  time,  fish  com- 
prised a  large  part  of  their  diet  and  now 
It  18  unavailable  except  for  a  small  quan- 
tity which  the  refugees  sell  themselves  In  the 
local  shops  they  have  constructed  along  the 
roads  into  the  camps. 

Protein  deficiency  becomes  Inevitable. 
Other  factors  are  dysentery  worm  infesta- 
tions, ."neasles.  and  chest  and  s-kln  Infec- 
tions which  Interfere  with  the  child's  appe- 
tite and  cause  loss  of  weight  Once  tlie  child 
has  reached  the  crucial  point  of  being  60'. 
below  his  normal  standard  of  weight,  there 
Is  very  little  hope  of  recovery  by  maternal 
care  alone. 

DOUC    ATTWOOD,    BOB    SWEENEY,   CARE 

Considering  the  sea  of  mud  that  sur- 
rounds us  It  Is  astonishing  to  find  people 
actually  still  washing  their  saris  and  dhotis 
and  trying  to  keep  their  children  slightly 
clean — often  in  the  largest  puddle  around  ns 
or  In  a  small  p>ond  some  yards  away  They  do 
have  some  sense  of  sanitation  involved 
but  almost  no  means  of  coping  with  the 
necessities.  From  here  I  look  In  to  some  of 
these  tent-Uke  structures,  I  hear  the  babies 
crying.  I  see  people  sitting  there,  many  of 
them  quite  languidly,  many  of  them  of 
course  old  but  still  others  passing  in  and 
out  trying  to  gather  water,  trying  to  find 
the  children,  really  almost  nothing  left  for 
them  to  do  here  They  don  t  know  bow  long 
they  can  be  here,  no  one  is  able  U  tell  them 
They  know  that  they  do  get  ra".  ions  and  the> 
do  liave  .some  sort  of  shelter  over  iheu  head' 
but  from  day  to  day  '..hey  don't  have  ver.. 
much  to  look  forward  to. 

JOHN    SAA«.    LITE    MAGAETMB 

In  the  village  of  Kanthall.  a  tubby,  globe- 
laced  man  named  Nallnl  Moham  Biswas,  wel- 
comed 125  cholera  victims  Into  the  co-anyard 
of  his  home  when  they  collapsed  while  pas^- 
lug  through  town  Biswas  himself  was  unpro- 
tected by  a  vaccination  Even  so.  he  r.ur.>ed 
the  stricken  refugees  so  conscientiously  that 
only  four  died. 

But  such  rare  and  extraordinary  efforts  are 
only  pinpotuis  in  a  vast  tragedy  Naraya:. 
Desai.  secretary  of  a  national  volunteer  grovip 
has  no  doubts  about  the  gravity  and  ex- 
plosiveness  of  the  refugee  issue:  I  see  a 
series  of  calamines,  begiiuiirig  aith  huge 
health  problems  I  imagine  that  thousands 
will  die  every  day   ' 

ANTHO.NT     MASTaP.ENHAS      JiURNAUST 

When  1  visl'^ed  East  Bengal  I  was  also  ap- 
palled by  tlie  extraordinary  hostility  of  non- 
Bengal:  officials  to  the  local  population- 

Por  example,  when  I  talked  about  the  Im- 
pending famine  to  a  senior  agricultural  offi- 
cial, he  bluntly  to'.d  me  ""The  famine  Is  the 
result  of  their  ac'us  of  sabotage  So  let  them 
die.  Perhaps  then  the  Bengalis  will  come  to 
their  senses  " 

This  statemeiit  and  others  have  convinced 
me  that  food  Is  being  used  as  an  instrument 
of  pollUcs. 

It  is  essential  that  any  International  relief 
to  be  effective,  must  be  internationally 
supervised  to  ensure  it  reaches  the  right 
places,  otherwise  it  will  be  wasted 

rLOREKCE     PRIX-TT.     CHmcH     MTSSIONAET 
SOCUTT 

For  four  months  we  worked  as  a  medical 
team  serving  five  camps  In  North  Bengal 
Each  day  we  held  dispensaries  for  the  sick. 
We  always  found  a  long  queue  and  It  «as 
seldom  that  we  w^ere  able  to  reach  the  end 
of  the  queue  It  was  heartbreaUnc  work  as 
we  watched  families  get  smaller  as  one  child 
after  another  died,  and  then  came  the 
cholera  to  take  its  great  toD  Although  so 
much  was  done  and  erery  6*j  there  were 
long  queues  for  rations  which  were  gtren 
without  fail,  conditions  were  appalling  and 
almost  my  last  glimpse  of  a  eamp  was  otf  men 
and  women  pulUng  up  the  hamhona  that  sup- 
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ported  the  snnaU  tarpaulin  which  had  be«n 
home  ,  aa  the  flood  wal«rs  reached  the 
camp  and  oiMie  again  they  were  on  the  move. 
It  wtta  not  dllBcuU  to  move,  they  aad  few 
pr>Hsestilon8. 

PHILIP  JACKSON,   0%r\1* 

U  becon:iea  qiuckly  apparent  la  West  Ben- 
gal that  all  Kovernment  officials,  aocial  and 
relief  workers,  are  totally  preoccupied  with 
the  refugee  •'Invasiou".  Their  fingers  are 
stuoli  bravely  Into  the  dyke  and  It  Is  in- 
credible that  the  dyke  has  not  yet  burst  be- 
yond repair  It  Is  tragic  to  see  how  other 
work,  so  desperately  needed  In  this  part  of 
India,  has  had  to  be  disrupted  How  long. 
one  wonders,  will  the  poor  ol  India  .stand 
for  It? 

MABIt-TN   SILVKRSTONi:     MAGNt'M 

At  one  croeslng  point  In  We-st  Bengal  a 
slippery  track  through  flooded  fields.  In  mud 
and  pouring  rain  we  counted  refugees  pxisw- 
Ing  at  the  rate  of  70  a  minute  in  a  continuous 
streaiTi  That  Is  over  30.000  a  day  from  this 
one  point  alone,  day  after  day  It  is  difficult 
for  a  western  mind  to  ctuicelve  the  enormity 
of  these  numbers  Many  hafl  walked  for  four 
or  more  days.  Saddest  of  all  .ire  the  old 
people 

DAVID    LOSHAK.    DAILY    TELECBAPH 

Salt  lAke  camp  on  the  edge  of  Calcvitta, 
Is  very  convenient  for  visiting  VlPa  It's  near 
the  alrpiirt  and  near  the  Grand  Hotel,  and 
they  can  come  and  mt-tut  before  swiftly 
moving  on  Its  pitiably  difTerent  for  the 
refugees,  more  than  a  quart«?r  of  a  million 
souls — a  population  as  large  as  Leicester's, 
living,  barely  existing.  In  an  area  the  size 
of  St  James's  Park.  They  are  there  not  be- 
cause Us  convenient,  and  It'.s  certainly  no 
park.  Theirs  Is  a  life  of  unremitting  material 
deprivation,  supping  physical  hardship  nnd. 
worse  by  far  ni  all.  mora!  clf>solatlon  and 
hopelessness  And  Siilt  Lake  is  only  one  of 
more  than  900  camps  for  the  refugees  of  BJast 
Pakistan  However  successfully  they  may  be 
kept  from  starving,  or  dying  from  the  ever- 
present  UireaLs  of  epidemic  or  exposure,  their 
fate  Is  so  desperate  that  many  of  the  nilHluns 
still  living  quite  simply  envy  the  dead. 
Saddest  of  all  are  the  children  condemned 
to  lives  of  endless  uncertainties  except  the 
certainty  of  despair  Condemned  by  the  faots 
of  poverty  U)  have  weakened  stunted  bodies 
and  physically  shrivelled  minds.  But  they 
are  remote  and  to  many  of  us  seem,  if  not 
undeserving,  at  any  rate,  unappealing  objects 
of  our  charity  or  even  our  concern  Our  com- 
passion Is  not  a  llmitles-t  commodity.  Yet. 
the  tormented  refugees,  ttielr  wretched  old 
and  bewildered  young,  are  on  no  Island  Not 
to  realise  that  we  In  our  affluence  depend  as 
much  or.  them  as  they  on  ub  la  to  Ignore  th« 
realities  of  the  present  and  future  world. 
It  la  not  only  compassion  and  conscience 
that  cry  out  for  our  concern  and  charity, 
but  simple  common  sense. 

BXXNAJU)   IXEWXLLTM,   OXTAM 

Back  In  England  three  days  after  my  visit 
to  the  frontier,  the  details  are  already  blurr- 
ing. I  see  the  old  grandmother  asleep  or 
dying  In  the  station  yard,  her  bony  buttocks 
sticking  out  of  the  rag  she  wore;  the  mother 
who  collapsed  in  the  camp  hoepital  and  the 
thvid  as  her  baby's  head  hit  the  floor;  the 
father  searching  for  his  lost  child  In  a  thick- 
ening crowd. 

But  I  have  forgotten  their  faces  and  the 
look  in  their  eyes.  It  Is  more  bearable  that 
way! 

CLATTB*    AZOTTI-AT,    PARIS    MATCH 

Tlie  whole  world  stands  accused  of  Inac- 
tion while  seven  million  people  are  In  dan- 
ger of  death  A  graveyard  ol  (?hiiclren  Thla 
U  the  scar  which  Is  In  dunger  of  marking 
forever  the  generation  of  man  which,  for 
the  first  time  has  stepped  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon.  In  an  age  when  an  innocent  by- 
stander unable  to  swim  can  be  thrown  into 


prison  for  not  having  gone  to  the  rescue  of 
an  imprudent  swimmer  In  danger  of  drown- 
ing. In  Bengal  two  million  children  are  dying. 
killed  by  hunger,  and  we  remain  idle  and  no 
sanctions  wlU  be  Imposed  on  us  except  may- 
l>e — oh  so  remote — that  of  guilt. 

Why  the  apathy?  How  has  our  civilisation 
reached   this  height  of  barbarism? 

JTM     HOWARD.     OXFAM 

The  people  of  East  Pakistan  are  the  peo- 
ple who  do  not  move  easily,  whose  only  sur- 
vival Is  to  stay  where  they  were  born  Noth- 
ing has  moved  them:  through  the  yearly 
fl(x>dK  and  cyclones  and  then  the  great  cy- 
clone dLsaster  la«t  year  they  have  remained 
tenaclotisly  on  their  land  so  there  Is  some- 
thing, some  great  power  that  Is  moving  them 
now   That  power  is  fear   the  fear  of  death 

My  great  concern  at  the  moment  apart 
from  danger  to  Indla'.s  development  pro- 
gramme 1«  that  the  world  will  regard  these 
people  as  expendable.  They  are  not  They 
must  survive,  they  must  not  only  be  helped 
to  survive,  but  flnully  they  must  be  allowed 
to  go  back  to  their  homes. 

BERNAHD     BRAINE.      MEMBEB     OF     PAKLIAMENT 

■What  Is  8o  tinforglveable  about  the  tragic 
situation  in  Bengal  is  that  mouth  after 
month  we  have  .seen  it  moving  toward  catas- 
trt>phe,  with  hardly  anyone  lifting  a  finger 
to  stop  It  It  is  manifestly  clear  that  neither 
India,  burdened  with  a  huge  and  growing 
army  uf  refugees,  nor  Pakistan  herself,  faced 
w^lth  the  prospect  of  massive  famine,  cai'^  cope 
without  outside  support  Yet  so  far  tl.e  re- 
sponse to  U  Thant  a  appeal  fur  help  has  been 
pitifully  inadequate  Hie  world  community 
must  act  now  or  be  prepared  t.<i  witness  a 
human  disaster  of  unimaginable  proportions, 

MARK     EDWARDS.     KEYSTONE     PRESS     AGENCT 

Alniotit  total  lethargy  has  overtaken  the 
adult  refugees  How  U.ng  this  will  la.st  be- 
fore political  agitators  start  to  rouse  them 
to  action,  even  poselbly  violent  action.  Is  any- 
one's gueas  But  it  Is  one  of  the  dangers  of 
leaving  this  problem  unsolved. 

TIGCER       STACK.       OXFAM 

Coming  back  to  this  country  from  working 
In  the  utter  human  degradation  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  refugee  camps,  the  thing  that  hits 
one  Is  the  indifference  of  people  here  .  ,  . 
their  total  preoccupation  with  home  afTalrs. 

ERNEST    HILLEN,    WEEKEND    MAGAZINE     (CANADA) 

Thus  far  the  attitude  of  governments  and 
people — Including  us  In  Canada — to  the 
continuing  East  Pakistan  disaster  has  been 
mostly  one  of  itidlfrerence  And  this  Is  hard 
to  tinderstsnd  Standing  In  the  rain  In  one 
of  the  hundred.s  of  miserable  refugee  camps 
that  crowd  East  Pakistan's  border.  It  Is 
beyond  con-.prehenslon  Unprecedented  num- 
bers of  people  are  suffering  and  dying,  and 
the  numbers  are  growing,  there  Is  widespread 
famine,  and  there  la  the  very  real  threat  of 
war. 

The  blame  for  the  catastrophe  rightly 
enough  belongs  to  the  men  who  run  the  West 
Paklstat^  Oovernmenl  The  .shame  belongs  to 
all  of  us.  Almost  from  the  start,  the  world 
community  could  have  slopped  it.  And  It 
must  be  stopped  now — by  whatever  manner 
or  meaiis  Our  children  will  Inherit  enough 
shame. 

DR.    TIM     LUSTY.    VOLtJNTEKR    IXXTTOR 

I  remember  one  evening  walking  through  a 
refugee  camp  In  Couch  Behar  700  miles 
north  of  Calctitta  Our  progre.ss  was  inter- 
rupted several  times  by  sick  at.d  dying  chil- 
dren who  had  been  laid  on  mats  in  our  path 
I  asked  the  camps  director,  a  Norwegian, 
whether  general  malnutrition  was  Improving 
or  getting  wor.^e,  'Definitely  worse',  he  replied 

Within  days  Oxfam  had  Indian  medical 
teams  working  In  the  area,  but  there  Is  a 
limli  tt)  what  private  chanties  can  do  That 
limit  is  set  by  the  degree  of  concern  shown 
by  more  fortunate  people. 


DAVID     HART.     SCr     VOLUNTTOi 

I  spent  fourteen  years  In  the  East  as  a 
Tea  Planter  so  I  know  something  about  con- 
ditions out  there  I  saw  the  plight  of  the 
East  Pakistanis  after  the  cyclone  which  hit 
them  last  November  and  the  misery  and 
sufTenng  that  followed  But  n  <thlng  I  have 
seen  before  compares  with  the  tragedy  which 
I  witnessed  in  the  Refugee  Camps  In  India 
recently  Mile  after  mile,  camp  after  camp. 
It  was  the  same  Millions  of  human  beings 
wjmehow  existing  in  conditions  that  we  In 
England  would  not  allow  our  animals  to  en- 
dure Within  two  short  months,  from  June 
to  August  I  saw  the  alt\iatlon  deteriorate  very 
badly  ITie  effect,  too.  on  the  morale  of  the 
refugees  was  alarming  Not  only  had  they 
Inst  their  homes  and  their  p<Ta8e8slons,  they 
began  to  lose  dignity  and  feeling  Paced 
with  an  Inhuman  environment,  they  became 
withdrawn  and  apathetic  They  appeared  to 
l>e  unmoved  by  the  sight  of  a  dead  child 
lying  111  the  rain.  It's  arm  and  legs  gnawed 
off  by  dogs.  It's  eyes  pecked  out  by  crows  I 
could  afford  my  emotion — I  would  be  goli\g 
home  to  my  pleasant  house  In  the  country, 
my  warm  comfortable  bed.  Pfir  me  It  was  a 
nightmare,  for  them  a  reality 

FATHER    DSOUZA,    CATHOMC    CHt.'RCH.     BONCAON 

Now  that  the  area  Is  flooded.  29  out  of  32 
camps  are  under  water  and  It  Is  very  sad  to 
•see  the  people  crowded  on  the  road,  with  no 
proper  shelter,  Just  Jute  canes  over  their 
heads 

nie  Oovernment  Is  trying  Its  best  with  the 
help  of  different  organizations,  but  there  Is 
need  of  mvich  help  in  this  colossal  work, 
because  In  Bongaon  sub-dlvlslon  there  are 
over  450  000  refugees.  And  now  that  the 
roads  are  blocked  It  Is  difficult  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  foodstuffs 

After  the  Hoods  I  expect  the  medical  con- 
dition In  the  camps  to  be  very  bad  because 
of  the  large  expanses  of  stagnant  water.  The 
Oovernment  will  have  to  do  something  In  the 
line  of  disinfecting  the  areas,  giving  cholera 
Injections  again,  becau.se  the  refugees  are 
going  to  have  a  very  hard  time  In  the  winter, 
and  If  diseases  start  It  will  make  things  much 
worse. 

JOHN    DRIWERY      CANADIAN    BHOADt  ASTINO    CORP. 

I  found  It  Impossible  to  shut  away  the 
memories  of  what  I  saw.  In  the  refugee 
camps  of  West  Bengal  and  along  the  trails 
leading  out  of  East  Pakistan,  In  that  corner 
of  my  mind  reserved  for  other  horrors  I  wit- 
nessed during  wars  I  covered  in  Korea  the 
Congo.  Knypl.  Vietnam  and  Biafra  It  Is  not 
that  the  brutallzatlon  of  the  people  of  East 
Pakistan  is  wor.se  than  what  has  happened 
to  countless  others  throughout  history  The 
effect  of  sword,  fire  and  starvation  differ  very 
little  in  degree  on  the  Individual  body  and 
spirit. 

It  Is  simply  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
tragedy  Is  so  Immense,  so  overwhelming.  It 
overshadows  all  other  things  The  cry  for  help 
coming  out  of  India  and  East  Pakistan  Is 
echoing  all  around  the  world.  If  we  Ignore 
It  we  are  killing  our  future  too. 

MONA  MOLLERUP.  DANISH  CHURCH  AID 

The  Oovernment  of  India  and  the  voluntary 
agencies  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  house  feed 
and  provide  medical  care  for  the  evacuees 
We  can  never  do  enough  for  this  tide  of 
humanity. 

The  creeping  malnutrition  among  the  In- 
fants and  children  In  the  camps  Is  frighten- 
ing. 

MR.     J.    BANESJI,     COBARDANGA     SOCIAL     WELTARE 

socirrr 

Imagine  the  whole  population  of  Scotland 
trekking  south,  bag  and  baggage  leaving  their 
country  hearth  and  home  with  a  basket  on 
their  heads.  Leading  their  old  parents  by  the 
hand  and  ailing  children  on  their  heads  In 
ooniiuuous  streams  day  after  day  and  finaUy 
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taking  shelter  under  Improvised  sheds,  only 
God  looking  after  them.  Imagine  heavy  rains, 
cholera  and  deaths  on  the  roadside.  This  la 
the  picture.  How  will  England  or  the  world 
accept  the  .situation? 

We  want  every  citizen  of  the  world  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  these  refugees. 

REG    PRENTICE.    MEMBER    OF    PARLIAMRNT 

The  situation  I  saw  In  the  refugjee  camps 
In  July  was  the  most  terrible  that  I  have 
ever  seen  —  both  In  Its  degree  of  Individual 
suffering  and  In  Its  size  Since  then  It  has 
become  much  worse  In  the  next  few  months 
It  will  become  much  worse  still.  Millions  will 
die  unless  we  act  In  time. 

In  West  Bengal  and  the  other  border  states, 
the  local  ofBclals  and  doctors  are  doing  a 
first-class  Job.  They  are  working  on  behalf  of 
the  rest  of  the  human  family.  We  should  all 
recognize  this  and  Insist  that  the  government 
of  our  country,  and  all  countries,  take  over 
a  fair  share  of  the  burden  that  Is  falling  on 
India.  The  Impending  famine  within  East 
Bengal  addfi  a  terrible  new  dimension  to  the 
tragedy  We  viw.^X  respond  urgently  to  this 
threat  as  well    Time  Is  not  on  anj'one's  side. 

NARAYAN     DESAI.    CHANDI    PEACE    FOUNDATION 

Like  an  octopus,  the  problem  Is  clutching 
the  situation  from  a  number  of  directions 

When  approaching  a  refugee  camp  the 
problem  that  stares  at  you  is  that  of  acconn- 
modatton  Twenty-three  persons  living  in  a 
tent  measuring  12  feet  by  9  feet  Sixteen  liv- 
ing on  a  raised  8  feet  square  platform  of 
bamboo  chips,  avoiding  direct  contact  with 
knee-deep  water  This  Is  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception. 

Going  a  little  closer,  you  see  a  number  of 
other  problems.  Thousands  of  women  with 
Just  half  a  piece  of  cloth  to  wrap  their  bodies, 
thousands  suffering  from  gastro-cnterltls. 
cholera,  dysentery  and  diarrhea;  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  slowly  succumbing 
to  malnutrition,  millions  dreading  the  ad- 
vent of  winter  winds  along  with  pneumonia 

Moving  right  among  them  you  realise  the 
more  subtle  problems:  9  million  pairs  of 
hands  remaining  idle  result  In  frustration; 
every  story  of  atrocity  across  the  border — 
thousands  of  women  molested,  almost  half 
a  million  killed' — bring  with  It  bitterness, 
anger  and  contempt. 

MICHAEL    BLACKMAN.    OXPAM 

It  took  the  bogey  of  cholera  to  stir  the  con- 
science of  the  world,  but  even  this  killer 
came  and  went.  It  left  behind  what  was  there 
before,  suffering  and  despair — no  homes,  little 
or  no  food.  Instifflclent  medical  supplies — • 
and  worst  of  all,  no  hope. 

MISS    PAT     BENNrrr,    CHURCH     MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 

You  know  bow  bright  children  normally 
are.  Well,  some  of  the  children  we  treated  In 
the  camps  were  Just  little  lifeless  bodies, 
hardly  able  to  move  In  their  mothers'  arms, 
let  alone  to  smile.  The  reports  of  malnutri- 
tion have  certainly  not  been  exaggerated  at 
all.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment has  been  doing  the  most  tremendous 
Job.  Nevertheless,  the  need  for  outside  help  Is 
essential  and  Is  growing  all  the  time,  partic- 
ularly for  the  children. 

ALAN     HART,    BBC     PANORAMA 

They'd  been  hacked  to  death  with  knives 
and  clubs.  Twelve  bodies  From  some  of  their 
wounds  the  blood  was  still  gushing  And 
when  you  thought  they  were  dead  and  fin- 
ished— they  weren't  They  went  on  twitching, 
some    of    these    bodies,    for    several    minutes 

These  are  the  images  that  I  captured  for 
my  nrst  film  report  from  inside  East  I'akt- 
Btan  during  the  opening  weeks  of  the  war 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  wash  thnt  scene  from 
my  mind,  yet  strangely  enough  It  disturbed 
and  angered  me  much  le.ss  than  another  In- 
cident I  saw  several   month.-!  later, 

1  was  watching  a  young  girl  dying  of  star- 


vation I  was  held  by  her  eyes  They  were 
accusing  me  "You  don't  care  do  you  '  they 
were  saying  I  knelt  down  beside  her  and 
uxik  her  hand,  I  wanted  Xo  tell  her  tliat  we 
really  did  care — all  those  of  us  m  the  out- 
side world  I  opened  my  mouth  to  speak.  But 
I  couldn't.  I  couldii  I  tell  her  something  that 
was  untrue. 

MICHAIX     BRI1N.SON.   FTN      NEWS 

Things  do  not  u.5iially  happen  Just  as  tele- 
vision reporters  want  them  to  happen.  So  the 
tragedy  of  West  Bengal  Is  that  jrou  only  have 
to  get  the  cameras  out  of  the  cases  to  get 
the  evidence  of  death,  of  starvation,  of  dls- 
ea.se  and  of  suffering  on  record.  Imagine  Brit- 
ain from  the  Highlands  to  Cornwall  with 
columns  of  refugees  on  many  of  the  roads,  a 
refugee  camp  In  most  of  the  villages.  That's 
what  It's  like  around  the  border  of  East  Paki- 
stan. Only  two  things — thousands  of  deaths 
and  thousands  of  pounds  Worth  of  money  or 
medical  supplies — are  In  the  end  going  to  let 
us  put  our  cameras  back  in  their  cases. 

CLAUDE    MOSSE,    RADIO    SUISSE    ROMANOE 

Between  1942  and  1944,  there  were  ten 
million  deaths  in  the  concentration  camps 
of  Nazi  Germany,  A  quarter  of  a  century 
later  this  memory  Is  still  In  our  minds  Tliere 
are  ten  million  refugees  In  East  Bengal  and 
apart  from  some  news  especially  In  the 
.^nglo-Saxon  press,  the  whole  world  accepts 
with  complete  apathy  the  slow  agony  of  these 
human  beings  whose  horizon  was  limited  by 
the  muddy  marshes  of  the  Ganges  valley. 
The  Indian  Government  has  already  with- 
drawn one  billion  Swls.s  francs  from  its  In- 
%estments  to  save  these  ten  million  living 
skeletons.  Now  India  Is  exhausted  Without 
immediate  and  continuous  International 
help  we  will  have  to  resign  ourselves  to  the 
fact  that  two  million  children  under  eight 
will  die  of  hunger  and  c«>ld  They  turn  their 
eyes  In  our  direction  They  ask  for  nothing 
"Their  acceptance  of  a  tragic  destiny  which 
has  made  of  them  our  shame  must  force  a 
reaction  from  what  remains  of  our  con- 
science. It  Is  not  too  late,  but  there  Isnt  a 
minute  to  lose. 

The  long  lines  of  bamboo  huts  flattened 
by  rain  become  longer  every  day.  In  these 
hovels  people  sleep  on  the  ground,  defecate 
along  the  paths  and  giant  crows  hover  above. 
Fifty  children  fight  over  an  egg  we  had  given 
because  we  didn't  have  the  courage  to  eat 
it  In  front  of  them.  In  the  milk  queue  a  child 
vomits  and  collapses.  In  the  mud  a  woman 
heaves,  groans,  and  gives  birth.  The  poorest 
of  Norwegian  lumberjacks,  the  most  deprived 
Welsh  miner.  Is  a  thousand  times,  ten  thou- 
sand times  richer  than  the  happiest  of  the 
ten  million  refugees.  If  we  can  accept  the 
potential  death  of  these  ten  million  refugees 
It  means  that  we  can  accept  the  ten  million 
deaths  of  Auschwitz.  The  p>owers  which 
united  to  give  freedom  to  the  oppressed 
people  In  1944  cannot  fall  to  unite  today  to 
save  the  Innocent  victims  of  this  tragedy 
Their  destiny  Is  linked  with  ours.  If  we  let 
them  die  It  means  our  civilisation  Is  already 
dead. 

What  Is  needed  today  Is  a  permanent  air- 
lift to  lake  supplies  Into  India,  but  above  all, 
blankets  because  It  will  soon  be  cold,  very 
cold,  and  death  through  cold  Is  as  terrible  as 
that   through  hunger. 


DEAN   ACHESON 


Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  Dean 
Acheson,  a  truly  great  statesman  and 
human  being.  Is  d^d.  America  and  free- 
dom-loving people  everywhere  moum 
his  loss.  To  re-create  liis  contribution  to 
the  development  and  maturation  of 
American  foreign  pohcy,  to  the  unfolding 
of  American  history,  would  be  an  end- 
less task. 


Besides,  his  mprk  is  an  indelible  one, 
the  mipnnt  of  which  is  found  in  the  in- 
stitutions he  willed  to  us  Among  them, 
I  am  referring  to  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Orgaruzation,  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement,  the  Baruch  plan  for 
international  arms  control,  and  the  Jap- 
anese peace  i;eaty. 

These  are  accomplishments  which  can- 
not be  minimi?ed,  for  they  have  been 
largely  respon.sible  for  the  pattern  of  in- 
ternational relations  up  to  the  present.  I 
firmly  believe  that  these  institutions, 
highly  imaginative  and  coiuageous  at  the 
time  of  their  establishment,  have  stood 
our  country  and  the  world  in  good  stead 
Dean  Acheson  was  not  only  present  at 
their  creation,  but  was  also  responsible 
in  large  part  for  their  final  shape  Now 
he  is  not  here  to  help  mold  their  evolu- 
tion and  lliat  is  our  great  loss  Surely  his 
ability  and  his  fimdamental  sense  of 
humanity  ■would.have  contributed  to  our 
efforts  to  revitalfte  the  institutions  which 
have  become  our  Achesonian  heritage 
and  to  move  forward  in  a  conccrt<>d  effort 
to  secure  world  peace 

Instead,  what  we  see  today  is  an  un- 
raveling of  this  delicate  weave  of  in- 
stitutions and  ideas  with  little  thought 
or  energy  given  to  what  wUl  follow.  We 
were  spoiled  by  the  constant  replenish- 
ment of  Mr.  Ache.son  s  own  thoughts  and 
his  singular  devotion  In  growing  spoiled 
we  have  become  lazy — lazy  t.o  the  point 
that  we  applaud  presidential  pirouettes 
but  gloss  over  the  fact  that  the  essentia] 
ingredient  of  visionary  thinking  for  a 
realistic  and  humanistic  American  for- 
eign policy  is  lacking. 

As  Secretary  of  State  and  a  well  ac- 
complisiied  statesman.  Dean  Acheson 
supplied  the  mis.'^ing  ingredient  Now  he 
is  gone  and  we  have  to  look  el.sewhere. 
We  liave  to  do  what  he  would  have  had 
us  all  do — look  forward  m  scope  and 
time.  This  is  our  Achesonian  heritage. 
As  I  praise  Dean  Acheson  ir.  words,  I 
feel  his  loss  in  a  depth  of  emotion.  He 
was  a  great  man :  he  was  a  dean  of  Amer- 
ican history. 

Mr.  President,  in  tribute  to  Dean  Ache- 
son, I  ask  that  an  article  on  his  career 
publislied  in  the  Washington  Post  along 
wiUi  other  newspaF>er  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

jProm  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  12.  1971 ) 
Dkak  Acheson:   Architect  op  Po6TWab  VS 
AcrrvisM 
I  By  Murrey  Marder ) 
No  man  merits  more  the  title  of  architect 
for  the  sudden,  massively  activist  role  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs  from  1946  on- 
ward than  Dean   Acheson 

By  coincidence,  his  death  came  on  the  day 
that  President  Nixon  once  a  bitter  p>ollticaI 
enemy  whom  Mr  Acheson  came  to  support — 
as  he  did  all  occupants  oj  the  Wh:te  House — 
was  announcing  another  step  in  the  current 
transition   of  American   foreign   policy 

President  Nixon's  planned  trip  to  Moscow, 
a'-  wen  as  hl.«  visit  to  Peking  involve  reex- 
amination of  policies  which  Mr  Acheson  wa.i 
greatly  responsible  for  establishing  a  genera- 
turn  ago. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  durabUlty  of  Mr. 
Acheson's   impact  on  American  life   that   no 
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Prpflidf-nt  would  lightly  consider  cfinnKlSK 
even  now,  what  Mr  Acheson  *aa  so  lasini- 
menial  in  creating  then,  especially  In  Hu- 
r'ip<*  Por  Mr  Acheson  was  the  creaior  m<re 
man  any  other  »ln»(le  man  uf  ihe  Atlantic 
Alliance  which  began  with  the  pi>.s! -W  >r'.(1 
War  II  reconstruction  of  Western  Kurope  lUiil 
built  on  that  baae  the  North  A",  u  •:  Irp*'  , 
Organization  for  the  "contalnmen'.  if  Suvlf 
Communism. 

By  contrast,  what  was  to  broaden  un4er 
Mr.  Achesons  successor  at  State,  John  Foster 
Dulles.  Into  the  equal  containment'  of 
China,  began  in  Mr.  Acheson  s  day  by  h«|>- 
penstance.  not  by  design  The  Korean  Wfcr. 
which  Mr  Acheson  and  ■his"  President 
Harry  Truman,  saw  as  part  of  the  Sovjei 
Union  s  globally  expanslonl.st  "con.spiracy 
pulled  the  United  States  Into  an  activfci 
Asian  military  rule  that  was  never  In  Ltte 
original   Achesoman  concept. 

For  years  afterward  Mr  Acheson  sufTen^d 
what  b«  Insisted  was  the  totally  unjustltttd 
accusation  that  he  had  "invited  "  the  Sovlal- 
eii  ouraged  North  Korean  attack  on  South 
K  .rea  by  a  January  195u  speech  In  whlth 
Mr  -Acheson  placed  South  Korea  outside  Cfce 
deferi&e  perimeter"  of  CS  power  In  t|ie 
I'll.  1  lie 

.Assaults  on  Mr  Acheson  over  that  8pee<4i. 
following  North  Korea  »  attack  on  the  Soutfc 
merged  with  the  broadside  accti.saliuns  that 
he  waa  "soft  on  communism  '  HlsUiry  was  to 
disprove,  mockingly,  those  .sfirdld  "pro-Coni- 
inunlRt"  accusations  aimed  at  Mr  Ache«aii 
from  Sen  Joseph  R  McCarthy  and  his  asso- 
ciates. Tho««  were  tlie  black  days  that  M»- 
Acheaon  was  to  de»<-rlbe  with  disdain  after- 
wards as  "the  attack  of  the  primitives  '  or 
"the  P-xht  with   the  footpiwis   ' 

History  ran  full  cycle  on  Mr  Achesoti 
Starting  In  Uie  late  U>5()s  and  m  the  !96<k 
Mr  Acheson  came  under  attack  principally 
fn>m  the  left,  not  the  right,  for  overbuild- 
ing— and  to  long  maintaining — the  wall  ©f 
"containment"   amund   the   Scjvlet    empire 

The  original  author  of  the  "containment 
formulatuin,  Oeorge  P  Kennan.  publicly 
charged  that  Mr  Acheson  civer-polarl/ed  ai«d 
over-mlIltarlze<l  what  wa.^  intended  to  be 
more  of  an  economic  than  pernianeiit  mili- 
tary shield  across  the  East-West  divide  to 
prevent  Soviet  expansion  \v.  Europe  until  tfte 
"mellowing"  of  Ruanla  after  Stalin  Mr  Achf- 
8on.  In  turn,  denounced  ttuit  view  as  aoft- 
he.'ided  myopia 

Ni'thinif  t)etter  Illustrates  the  protectlvt- 
ne.i»,  the  tenacity  the  acidity  and  the  weight 
with  which  Mr  Acheson  through  the  years 
fought  to  preserve  what  he  created  than  the 
manner  in  which  President  Nixon  last  Mjy 
invoked  Mr  Achesons  prestige  against  at- 
tempts to  cut  US  tnxjps  m  Western  Euro^ 
from  300.000  to  ISOtKKi  Inveighing  againai 
that  proposal  by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield,  Mr  Acheson,  after  a  talk  with  the 
President.  !al>eled  the  Mansfield  propo«»l 
"asinine"  and     sheer  nonsense." 

Mr  Acheson  some  critics  charged,  was  dis- 
playing his  prowess  as  "high  priest"  of  "the 
Cold  War  warriors 

Mr  Acheson  was  no  unbridled  mllltarUlt 
But  neither  did  he  ever  favor  shrinking  from 
the  use  of  power  In  one  study  of  the  HI#2 
Cuban  nuclear  misKlle  crisis,  by  author  El|e 
Abel.  Mr    Ache8<in  Is  quoted 

"I  feit  we  were  too  eager  to  liquidate  tm.-< 
thltkg.  So  long  as  we  had  tlie  thuiiitMcrew  on 
Khrushchev  we  should  have  given  it  anutlxr 
turn  every  day  We  were  t^xi  ea^cer  to  make  ftn 
agreement  with  tlie  Russians  They  had  ao 
buKinetui   there    (Cubai    In    tbe   first  place" 

Mr  Acheson  as  elder -statesman  consultant 
to  President  Kennedy  wm  sent  »e<  relly  Ui 
France  to  inform  President  Charles  de  Oauile 
tbat  there  was  lDimin<-nt  daiiKer  or  a  US  - 
Soviet  nuclear  collision 

De  Oauile  asked  him   i»h»l   Fresidem   Ken 
nedy    intended    to   do    il    tbe    Soviet    vea»«i.-< 
refused  to  bAlt  »t  tbe  oiockade  line  of  Amer- 


ican warships  drawn  around  Cuba  Mr  Ache- 
son said  Without  any  specific  Inst  r  ictl<in.s 
he  .said  he  did  not  dare  tell  the  imperious  de 
Oaulle  that  the  United  States  had  not  de- 
ckled 

As  a  result  Mr  Acheson  said  he  told  de 
Oaulle  the  United  States  would  sink  any  ship 
that  tried  to  go  through  would  cut  off  pet'o- 
leum  tor  Cuba  in  48  hours,  and  woiild  land 
U.S.  tr(x>pe  In  Cuba  If  necessary,  using  six 
dlvlsloru  De  Oaulle,  satisfied  completely,  re- 
portedly answered  that  was  exactly  what  he 
would  do.  too  Mr.  Acheson  said  that,  diplo- 
matically, he  never  told  President  Kennedy 
what  he  had  told  de  Oaulle. 

None  who  knew  Mr.  Acheson  easily  forgot 
the  experience  He  was  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating. Intelligent,  witty,  critical,  eloquent 
and  controversial  figures  on  the  Washington 
and  world  scene  for  a  generation. 

Tlie  world  came  to  know  him  best  as  a 
human  being  rather  than  as  a  supremely 
aloof  offlclal  after  he  left  office  at  the  end  of 
the  Truman  years  and  began  to  write  and 
speak  out  more  proUflcally.  and  especially 
far  more  bluntly,  than  any  Incumtient  states- 
man ever  could. 

Mr  Acheson.  out  of  office,  displayed  a  zest 
for  public  controversy,  as  though  to  compen- 
sate for  the  years  during  which  he  was  diplo- 
matically restrained  Yet  even  In  office,  diplo- 
matic restraint  was  never  a  very  heavy  bridle 
for  Mr.  Ache«>n.  compared  with  others  of  his 
rank. 

In  his  most  Important  legacy  as  a  bio- 
graphical historian.  "Present  at  the  Crea- 
tion— My  Years  in  the  State  Department.' 
published  In  1969.  Mr  Acheson  provided  a 
brilliant  exhaustive  record  of  his  distin- 
guished service. 

This  volume  radlat«s  with  Acheaonlsms  as 
well  as  with  the  weight  of  history: 

"The  President  cannot  be  Secretary  of 
State:  it  is  inherently  impossible  in  the  na- 
ture of  t>oth  positions.  What  be  can  do.  and 
often  has  done  with  unhappy  results,  is  to 
prevent  anyone  else  from  being  Secretary  of 
State." 

"I  have  long  noticed  that  military  recom- 
mendations are  usually  premised  upon  the 
num.  uloLis  statement  of  assumptions  that  as 
often  a«  not  are  quite  contrary  to  the  facts 
and  yet  control  the  conclusions  " 

.  .  In  foreign  alTalrs  nothing  ...  (Is) 
more  dangerous  than  to  base  action  upon 
moral  or  Ideal  conceptions  unconnected  with 
hard-headed  practicality." 

On  summitry  "When  a  chief  of  state  or 
head  of  government  makes  a  fumble,  the  goal 
Hue  Is  open  behind  him.  This  I  was  to  learn 
in  my  first  experience  with  this  dangerous 
diplomatic  methf)d,  which  has  attraction  for 
Americar.  presidents  ' 

"In  a  service  often  trying  I  found  compen- 
sation. Indeed  Joy.  in  the  qualities  of  friendly 
colleagues,  of  hoetlle  oombatanla,  and  some- 
times of  neutral  freebooters  .  .  .  Only  bores 
were  insufferable." 

On    French    policy   in    Indochina   In    1951 
"They   were  engaged  in  the  most  dangerous 
of   all    activities — deceiving   themselves  " 

In  an  .ntervlew  in  1969  Mr  Acheson  said 
"In  the  State)  Depsirtment  I  never  8«w  the 
world  as  a  str'iggle  between  gtxl  and  evil  as 
(John   Foster  I    Dulles  did  Ms    Acheson, 

In  his  biography  labeled  the  Dulles  "policy 
of  massive  nuclear  retaliation  to  acts  of  So- 
viet aggreselon"  as  follows  .^s  a  policy  it 
was  unworkable  ouimtided  when  uttered, 
and  profoundly  disturbing  to  our  allies  and 
to  our  relations  with  them  " 

President  TYiiman.  whom  Mr  Acheson 
served  with  supreme  loyalty  and  devotion, 
was  Ills  model  as  a  chief  executive  Last  July 
In  a  life  magazine  interview  Mr  Acheson 
provoked  a  storm  among  admirers  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy 

Mr    Acheson  descrlt>ed  Mr    Kennedy  as  "a 
most    attractive   person      with      real    charm 
but  !sald  sh.trply     "He  did  nut  seem  to  XD»  to 
be  lu  any  sense  u  great  man    I  do  not  think 


he  knew  a  great  deal  about  any  of  the  mat- 
ters which  Its  desirable  that  a  chief  of  state 
or  a  President  of  the  United  States  should 
know  about    He  was  not  decisive  he  wa.s 

really  out  of  his  depth  where  he  was  I  hate 
to  say  this  becau.se  I  know  it  s  going  to  be 
mlsunderstoK]  but  his  reputation  Is  grejiter 
be<-ause  of  the  tr.igedy  of  hLs  death  than  1! 
would  have  been  U  he  had  lived  out  two 
terms  " 

Tlie  description  was  brutal,  but  Mr.  Ache- 
son was  boldly  stating  what  he  t>elleved,  as 
he  often  did  to  the  dismay  of  his  opponents 
and  -sometimes  -to  the  delight  of  those  who 
agreed  with  his  blurt  assessments. 

Mr.  Acheson  despised  cliches;  even  In  death 
one  would  not  affront  his  supreme  sense  of 
style  to  impose  on  his  memory  with  the 
cliche  that  Washington  will  not  see  his  like 
again  as  a  professional  or  as  a  persoiiallty. 
But  even  so,  the  odds  are  against  It  " 

DT.AN   AcHtSON,  78,   Is  DEAD  IN   MaBVI-AND 

Washington,  Oct.  12 —  Dean  Acheson,  Sec- 
retary of  Slate  during  the  most  turbulent 
ye»rs  just  after  World  War  II  and  architect 
of  much  of  United  States  cold  war  strategy, 
died    this    evening     He    was    78    years    old 

Mr  Acheson  served  in  President  Harry  S 
Truman's  Cabinet  from  1949  to  1953  the 
years  of  the  Kore.m  war.  Kuropeau  recon- 
struction, the  formative  years  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  Japanese 
peace  treaty  and  the  beginning  of  the  so- 
called  McCarthy  era 

According  to  his  wife,  Mr.  Acheson  died 
about  S  p  m  at  his  farm  In  Sandy  Spring, 
Md  .  but  the  cause  was  not  immediately  de- 
termined Mr  Acheson  was  found  slumped 
over  a  desk  In  his  study 

Friends  &i\Xd  that  Mr.  Acheson  bad  a  his- 
tory of  hypertension  but  had  not  been  in 
ill  health  recently 

After  leaving  the  State  Department.  Mr 
Acheson  served  In  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  Administration  of  Presidents  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B  Johnson.  But  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  In  a  far-flung  and 
lucrative   Washington   law   practice 

The  Connecticut -born  Acheson  carried  an 
aristocratic  manner  that  often  alienated  his 
foes,  and  even  some  friends  But  he.  none- 
theless, achieved  great  success  In  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  career  that  reached  from  a 
monetary-policy  negotiator  under  Pranklln 
D.  Roosevelt  to  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr 
Truman. 

In  between,  he  practiced  law  briefly,  but 
spent  most  of  his  time  In  various  positions 
within  the  State  Department,  finally  suc- 
ceeding General  of  the  Army  George  C 
Marshall  as  Secretary  In  1949. 

Besides  his  widow,  the  former  Alice  Stan- 
ley, whom  he  married  In  1917,  he  Is  survived 
by  three  children.  Mrs  Dudley  B  W  Brown, 
David  Campion  Acheson  and  Mrs  William 
F  Bundy.  whose  hiist>and  was  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  the  Johnson  Admimstra- 
tlon. 

[From   the  New  York  Times,  Oct    13.   1971] 
Architect  or  Pobtwak  Poiict,  Acheson  Ad- 
vocated    Containment     or     the     Soviet 
Union 

(By  Alden  Whitman) 
One  of  the  principal  molders  of  the  Amer- 
ican posture  In  the  postwar  world.  Dean 
Oooderhain  Aches<ui.  an  urbanely  elegant 
sharp-minded  and  even  sharper- longued 
lawyer  helped  to  create  what  he  called  half 
a  world  a  free  half  through  contatnmsnt  of 
the  S<jviet  Utilon  by  American  military  power 
and  political   alliances 

As  a  member  of  the  State  Department  al- 
most continuously  from  1941  to  1953 — for  the 
final  four  years  he  was  President  Harry  S 
Truman's  Secretary  of  State-  Mr  Acheson 
articulated  a  policy  and  practice  that  as- 
sumed that  the  Soviet  Union  was  bent  on 
world  conquest   and.   negotiations  l>elng  vlr- 
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tually  useless,  could  be  deterred  only  by  orer- 
whelmlng  United  States  economic,  political 
and  arms  aid  to  countries  on  tbe  perimeter  of 
the  Communist  bloc.  Some  of  bis  chief 
achievements  were: 

The  Bret  ton   Woods  agreement,  which  led 
to  the  estsbllshment  of  the  World   Bank. 

The    Truman    Doctrine    of    assistance    to 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

Spade  work  for  the  Marshall   Plan  of  bol- 
stering Europe 

Shaping  atomic  pf>llcy. 

The    North    Atlantic    TVeaty    Organisation 
agreement 

The  Japanese  peace  treaty 
The  diplomacy  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
Nonrecognlllon   of   Communist   China   and 
aid  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  In  Taiwan. 

Creating  and  rearming  West  Germany. 
Blpartl.sanshlp  In  foreign  policy 
As  one  so  Intimately  associated  with  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  the  cold  war.  Mr 
Acheson  was  the  target  of  much  contention. 
To  Mr  TTuman  he  was  "among  the  greatest 
Secretaries  of  State  this  country  had"  To 
Senator  Joseph  R  McCarthy,  he  was  soft  on 
Communism  for  harboring  security  risks  In 
the  State  Department  and  for  asserted  lack 
of  foresight  in  dealing  with  China  before 
1949.  To  more  moderate  critics,  he  was  blind 
to  the  reputed  advantages  of  negotiating 
with  the  Russians  To  revisionist  historians 
of  the  nineteen-slxtles.  he  was  "the  Com- 
missar of  the  Cold  War"  who  Invented,  or  at 
least  exaggerated,  Soviet  world  ambitions 
and  who  promoted  the  United  States  Eis  a 
supercoloiilai  power  And  to  himself  he  was 
"the  faithful  first  lieutenant"  to  Mr  Tru- 
man ("the  captain  with  a  mighty  heart") 
who  was  serenely  certain  that  "our  efforts  for 
the  most  part  left  conditions  better  than 
When  we  found  them." 

kastht    in    PSrVATS 

Although  Mr.  Acheson  tended  to  be  formal 
and  school-teacherlah  In  his  public  manner, 
in  private  he  was  colloquial  and  earthy  Rem- 
iniscing about  his  career  In  an  interview 
for  this  article  In  the  spring  of  1970,  he 
ticked  off  his  views  Of  Mr  McCarthy  he  said: 

"He  was  a  very  cheap,  low  scoundrel  To 
denigrate  him  Is  to  praise  him." 

On  the  United  Nations  as  a  forum  for 
negotiations : 

"I  never  thought  Uie  UN  was  worth  a 
damn  To  a  lot  of  people  It  was  a  Holy  Grail, 
and  those  who  set  store  by  it  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  believe  their  own  bunk   " 

Of  the  Korean  conflict,  which  the  United 
Slates  entered  without  Congressional  ap- 
proval : 

"I  don't  think  there  was  any  alternative 
to  going  Into  Korea  It  was  a  perfectly  sim- 
ple thing  to  do." 

And  of  the  revisionist  criticism 

"I  think  It's  stupid  Ill-formed  is  the 
politest  way  I  can  express  it  " 

Mr.  Acheson,  however,  had  no  rlpoete  to 
President  Nixon  (whose  Indochina  pyollcy  he 
warmly  supported),  although  Mr  Nixon  In 
1953  had  lashed  out  at  Dean  Acheeon's  Col- 
lege of  Cowardly  Communist  Containment." 
He  Indicated  that  President  Nixon  had  "gone 
ahead  doing  what  we  did  In  combating 
Communism 

cnjoykd  CAPrroL  poLmcs 
As  a  broker  In  power  who  help>ed  to  pilot 
many  of  his  plans  through  Congress,  Mr. 
Acheson  recalled  his  enjoyment  of  Capitol 
politics  and  his  fondness  for  Senator  Arthur 
H.  Vandenberg.  the  Republican  leader,  and 
Senator  Tom  Connally,  his  Democratic  coun- 
terpart. Some  of  his  happiest  moments,  he 
!>ald,  were  spent  In  the  CapltoJ  backrooms 
with  these  aiid  other  cronies  "Some  or  my 
worst  enemies  oa  the  HUl  were  my  best 
friends. "  he  remarked. 

To  facuitate  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy, 
Mr  Acheson  went  on,  he  had  on  occasion  so 
drafted    buis    that    the    Republicans    eoukl 


"correct"  them,  to  their  glory,  in  the  name 
of  bipartisanship.  And  once  he  went  so  far 
as  to  write  a  speech  for  a  critic  of  the  Bretton 
■Woods  bill.  "It  was  the  best  attack  on  the 
bill  ev^r  delivered,  "  he  recalled  with  a  merry 
laugh 

TTie  personal  touch  that  made  Mr  Acheson 
a  Capitol  favorite  was  also  the  key  to  his 
dealings  with  many  foreign  diplomats  "The 
beet  diplomacy  Is  on  the  personal  level,"  he 
seld,  adding: 

'1  got  along  with  everybody  who  was  house- 
broken.  But  I  was  never  very  cloee  to  the 
Russians.  They  were  abusive;  they  were  rude 
I  Just  didn't  like  them  " 

Toward  those  he  liked.  Mr  Acheson  had  a 
gentleman-of-the-old-school  loyalty  One  ex- 
ample was  his  friendship  with  Alger  Hlss.  a 
former  Stale  Department  official  who  was 
convicted  of  perjury  In  a  sensational  spy- 
ring  case  Mr  Hiss  was  a  friend  of  long  stand- 
ing and  was  already  under  some  suspicions 
when  Mr.  Ache.son  was  confirmed  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  He  restated  at  that  time  his 
lies  to  Mr  Hiss  (  'And  my  friendship  is  not 
easily  given,  nor  Is  It  easily  withdrawn")  and 
later,  after  Mr  Hiss'  conviction,  when  many 
of  his  friends  vanished,  Mr.  Acheson  met  the 
situation  t»adly  by  telling  a  news  confer- 
ence. 'I  do  not  Intend  to  turn  mv  back  on 
Alger  HLss" 

"Congress."  Mr  Acheson  wrote  In  "Present 
at  the  Creation."  "new  into  a  tantrum  and  the 
press  got  all  excited." 

Nevertheless,  and  with  perhaps  a  touch  of 
arrogance.  Mr  Acheson  stood  by  Mr  Hiss 
With  much  the  same  tenacity,  he  declined  to 
dismiss  John  Carter  Vincent,  a  State  De- 
partment offlclal  under  fire  from  Mr  Mc- 
Carthy, or  O  Edmnd  Clubb  Students  of  Mr 
Acheson  have  suggested  that  his  defense  of 
Mr  Hiss  Mr  Vincent  and  Mr  Clubb  sprang. 
In  part  at  least,  from  his  Brahminlike  con- 
tempt for  Mr  McCarthy's  rlghtwlng  attacks — 
that  Mr  Acheson  had  "lost  "  China  pursued 
a  "non-win"  policy  In  Korea  and  "coddled" 
Communists  In  government 

PICTTBE     or     A     DIPLOMAT 

And,  indeed.  Mr  Ache.son  did  seem  lofty  In 
physique  as  well  as  manner  Tall,  erect,  with 
wavy  hair,  bushy  eyebrows  and  a  guardsman's 
mustache,  he  looked,  m  his  Impeccably  tail- 
ored clothes  and  black  homburg,  every  inch 
the  formidable  diplomat  Added  to  that  was 
an  Ivy  League  voice  and  a  bright  minds  dis- 
dain for  what  he  called  ""ninnies." 

Many  wondered  how  the  Immaculate  and 
patrician  Mr  Acheson  was  able  to  form  an 
almost  perfect  union  with  the  small,  perky. 
Midwestern  Mr.  Truman,  a  creature  of  rough- 
and-tumble  Missouri  politics  In  ""Present  at 
the  Creation,"  Mr  Acheson  gave  an  answer, 
saying: 

"As  only  those  close  to  him  knew.  Harry  S 
Truman  was  two  men.  One  was  the  public 
figure — peppery,  sometimes  belligerent,  often 
didactic,  the  "give- em-hell'  Harry  The  other 
was  the  patient,  modest,  considerate  and  ap- 
preciative boss,  helpful  and  understanding  in 
all  offlclal  matters.  aiTectionate  and  sympa- 
thetic In  any  private  worry  or  sorrow  .  .  . 
Mr  Truman's  methods  reflected  the  basic  in- 
tegrity of  his  own  character  ' 

Another  factor  was  that  Mr  Acheson,  with 
all  his  mature  cocktall-clrcult  charm  and 
quick  grasp  oX  complex  issues,  was  reared  in 
fairly  modest  circumstances.  Born  April  11, 
1893.  In  Mlddletown,  Conn  .  Dean  Oooderfaam 
(pronounced  "goodrum")  Acheson  was  the 
son  of  an  Engllsh-born  clergyman  and  a 
mother  whose  family  were  Canadian  whisky 
distillers.  Edward  Acheson  had  entered  the 
Anglican  ministry,  emigrated  to  Canada  and 
then  to  the  United  Slates,  where  he  became 
Episcopal   Bishop  of  Connecticut 

TO    TAL.S    AND    HASVaBB 

Dean  was  submitted  to  the  fashionable 
rigors  of  Oroton  under  the  stern  Kudlcott 
Peabody  and  went  on  to  Yale,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1915.  After  marrj-lng  Allot 


Stanley,  a  painter  In  1917,  he  gained  a  Har- 
vard law  degree  in  1918  and  spent  his  first 
two  years  out  of  school  as  law  secretary  to 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  D  Brandeis. 

Mr.  Brandeis  "wras  like  a  father  to  me  "  Mr 
Acheson  recalled  In  1970  That  Justice  and 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  greatly  In- 
fluenced his  legal  thinking,  just  as  did  his 
very  close  fnend  of  later  years.  Justice  Pellx 
Prankf  iner.  with  whom  he  often  stroll eo 
about  Washington  The  two  were  congenial 
on  all  Issues  except  Israel  which  by  mutual 
consent  they   never  discussed 

The  Justice,  a  Zionist,  favored  the  State  of 
Israel,  while  -Mis  friend  was  disquieted  by  It 
as  upsetiitig  the  Mideast  t)alance  Their 
friendship  though  was  such  that  Mr  Ache- 
son dedicated  one  of  his  books  "  Morning  and 
Noon,"  to   "F  F." 

In  1921  Mr  Achesoii  Joined  the  capital  firm 
of  what  IS  now  Covington  *  Burling  of  which 
he  became  senior  partner  One  ol  Washing- 
ton s  largest  law  establishments.  It  gave  Mr 
Acheson  a  comfortable  life — a  house  In 
Oeorgetown.  a  farm  in  Marvland — and  a 
clientele  that  included  200  of  the  naUon's 
largest  corporations  When  he  was  not  in  gov- 
ernment, he  practiced  law 

A  Democrat  Mr  Acheson  supported  Frank- 
lin D  R.-5oseveU  In  1932  and  was  appointed 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  1933  a 
post  he  held  for  six  months  He  broke  tem- 
porarily with  the  New  Deal  when  he  found 
himself  unable  to  approve  devaluing  the  gold 
content  of  the  dollar  He  thought  that  doing 
It  by  Executive  order  was  unconstltutionai 
and  he  learned  from  newspapermen  that  his 
"resignation  had  been  accepted'  His  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  President  however 
remained  correct  and  he  supported  him  In 
1936  and  1940 

JUOCESHJP    DEOLLNKS 

Just  before  the  1940  campaign.  Mr  Roose- 
velt offered  to  appoint  him  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  a  step 
below  the  Supreme  Court.  "T  told  the  Pres- 
ident I  just  cant  sit  on  my  t*l]  and  listen 
to  foolishness,  he  recalled  in  hU  1B70  inter- 
view TTien  the  President  offered  to  make  me 
a  special  Assistant  Attorney  General  But  1 
U)id  him  no  I  could  do  him  more  good  on 
the  outside  j  he  was  aclUe  in  the  Committee 
to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies]  and 
that  I  would  write  campaign  speeches  which 
1  did  Well,  then  the  war  came  along  and  1 
went  into  the  State  Department." 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  St&ie  In  l»4i 
iCordell  Hull  was  the  Secretary).  Mr  Ache- 
son was  intimately  concerned  with  a  num- 
ber of  undertakings  that  accocipanieo 
Americas  emergence  as  the  world  s  greatest 
capitalist  power  His  initial  duties  Involved 
international  economics.  He  helped  to  elab- 
orate the  Lend-Lease  arrangemenu  that 
poured  »3»-billlou  in  .American  war  goods 
and  clvUtaii  items  into  lands  resisting  Fas- 
cism   and    Japanese    warlords 

He  was  also  liaison  man  with  Congress  and 
had  a  vigorous  hand  in  developing  postwar 
international  organizations.  Including  the 
Pood  and  Agncuitural  Organlaauon.  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabiliiatioji 
Agency,  the  luternationaj  Bank  for  Reoou- 
strucuon  and  Development  (World  Bank) 
and  the  International  liiooetary  P\uid 

After  Mr  HuU  stepped  down.  Mr  Ache- 
son served  under  Secretary  Edward  R  Siet- 
llnlus  Jr  a  man.  he  said  in  his  memoirs 
who  had  gone  far  with  oomparailvelv  mod- 
est equipment."'  Then  he  was  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  when  the  department  was 
headed  by  James  F  Byroee  and  bv  Oen 
George  C    Marshall. 

When  Mr  Truman  became  Prssldent  In 
April,  1945.  Mr  Acheean  formed  bonds  with 
him  that  were  to  last  for  tb«lr  IItss  Among 
his  first  chores  for  Mr.  Truman  was  obtalB- 
ihg  Senate  approral  (or  United  Stats*  bmbi- 
bershlp  in  tite  United  Natiooa.  "I  did  my 
duty  faltliXully  and  •uoceKTully."  be  wrote 
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la  hU  memoirs,   "but  always  believed  that 
the  Cbarter  was  loiprmctlcal  " 

IbCr.  Acbesou  was  Cader  Secretary  for  al- 
moel  two  yearn,  from  August.  IMo.  to  July, 
1947.  but  much  ot  that  Ume.  owUig  to  the 
abeeaces  of  hia  chief  abroad,  be  acted  aa 
the  isecretary  His  Intractable  definition  of 
Soviet  policy  was  elucidated  at  this  time. 
Stalin,  lu  early  1946.  .s[x>ke  out  for  Soviet 
preparedness  In  what  i.e  saw  as  a  hostile 
world.  Analyiuag  the  speech  in  a  telegram 
to  the  State  Dep.irtuieiit,  Cieorge  F  Keiinan, 
then  charge  d'affaires  Ln  Moscow,  concluded 
that  Stiviet  policy  would  be  ui  use  every 
meajis  to  InQltrate.  divide  and  weaken  the 
West 

Mr  Keunan  a  proposals  f<:>r  coming  to 
terms  with  the  Kuaslans  did  not.  however, 
appeal  to  Mr  .^cheson  To  seek  a  modiu 
Vivendi  with  Moscow  would  prove  chimeri- 
cal," he  wrote  In  hU  memoirs,  adding  In  an- 
other place  that  Soviet  aulhorllles  are  not 
moved  to  agreement  by  ueRotlation 

Meanwhile,  Mr  .\cheson  was  busy,  with 
David  E  Lilieuthai  of  the  Tenneseee  Valley 
Authority  and  a  group  of  sclentlsUs  drafting 
a  policy  paper  on  international  atomic  mat- 
ters. At  the  time,  the  United  States  be- 
lieved It  held  a  monopoly,  and  proposed  that 
■no  nation  would  make  atomic  bombs  or  the 
materials  for  them  '  Instead,  there  would  be 
an  International  authority  with  Inspection 
controls  and  other  checks  to  assure  peace- 
ful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

Many  of  the  proposals  appeared  In  what 
was  called  the  Baruch  plan,  named  for  Ber- 
nard M  Baruch.  who  was  not  In  Mr.  Ache- 
.son's  piantheon.  "I  protested  the  generally 
held  view  that  this  so-called  'adviser  of  Pres- 
idents' was  a  wise  man,  "  he  later  wrote.  "My 
own  exp>erlence  led  me  to  believe  that  hit 
reputation  was  without  foundation  In  fact 
and  entirely  self-propapited." 

As  Mr  Acheson  perceived  events  In  IMS- 
47.  the  Soviet  Union  wa.s  embarklnjt  on  aB 
"offen-slve  again-st  tiie  Unite.!  States  and  the 
West"  m  '.he  Balkans  ami  the  Mideast,  whick 
was  to  reach  a  rrescendo  In  Korea  In  1950 
He  discerned  .special  danger  soots  In  Greece 
and  Turkey  And  In  early  1S>47  wh"n  the 
British  reported  thev  could  no  longer  alTorfl 
to  support  tl'.e  nivallst  Greek  regime  he 
shaped  the  Truman  Doctrine  by  which  $400- 
million  in  emergenrv  military  and  economic 
aid  was  provided  those  two  countrte*-  IB 
Greece  to  counter  •-Communtef  InaxirgmtB 
and  in  Turkey  to  strengthen  her  arm«4 
forces. 

irEABT    or    THE    DOCTBINE 

Ttie  heart  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  was  the 
•aeertlon  that  'It  must  be  the  policy  of  th» 
ITnlted  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorttles  or  by  outside  pressures." 
Then  and  later  however,  such  commentatore 
as  Walter  Lippmann  questioned  whether  t^to 
was  not  a  formula  for  America  as  a  worl< 
policeman  and  whether  It  did  not  Involve 
repression  of  lejfltimate  nationalist  or  rev. 
olutlonary   movemeiit,« 

In  Mr  Acheson 's  view,  however,  "the  cor. 
ruptlon  of  Oreece  would  Infect  Iran  and  afi 
to  the  East  "  "It  would  also"  he  added,  "carry 
Infection  to  Africa  through  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt,  and  to  Europe  through  Italy  an4 
France,  already  threatened  by  the  stron^ert 
Communist   parties   In   Western   Europe  " 

Critics  of  this  foreign  policy  have  askefl 
whether  Mb  ideological  division  of  the  world 
corresponded  with  reality  whether  "freedom" 
should  be  equated  with  .^merlcan  strategic 
and  i>olttlcal  Interests  whether  the  domino 
theory  was  Justified  and  whether  Commii- 
nlsm  wa.s  equivalent  'o    -Soviet  Imperlall.sm  " 

After  persuading  Congress  to  approve 
Oreek-Turklsh  aid  Mr  Acheson  voiced  the 
outlines  of  what  became  the  Marshall  P!»n 
In  a  speech  on  May  8.  1347  His  speech  hie 
said,  WM  a  "rereUle"  to  the  American  p»«')pte 
to  avert  the  economic  collapse  of  Western 
Kurope   axid   tu   prevaot   Its   falling   into    tUe 


CooimunLst  orbit.  Offlclally,  Oeneral  Marshall 
was  father  to  the  European  Recovery  Plan, 
but  there  Is  lltUe  doubt  that  Mr  Acheson 
with  Win  Clayton,  a  State  Department  offi- 
cial, did  tmoet  of  the  work 

The  Marshall  Plan,  in  the  view  of  hls- 
u>riaiui  .such  as  Louis  J  Halle,  contributed  to 
the  Berllu  blo<.'kade  and  Soviet  absorption  of 
Cise<^'hosluvakla  in  llHi^  Stalin,  this  argu- 
ment holds,  saw  the  plan  as  a  design  to  plant 
American  Influence  and  military  power  in 
Western  Europe,  and  he  reacted  by  tighten- 
ing hu>  vl&e  on  Eastern  Europe 

For  18  months  after  tlie  Marshall  Plan  was 
olTered.  Mr  Acheson  was  lut  of  the  State 
Department  at  bis  reque&t  to  return  to  a 
more  Qiuuiclally  rewarding  law  practice  "I 
u  as  tired,  he  explained  In  ttils  period,  how- 
ever, his  personal  relauonsiiips  with  the 
Pretiident  and  ottier  leading  Washington  fig- 
ures continued  to  he  close.  And  he  wa.s  back 
as  Mr  Truman  s  Secretary  of  State  in  Jan- 
uary.   l»4ts. 

Stating  his  feelings  about  Communism  In 
his  couflrmatlon  hearings    Mr.  Acheson  said 

"It  Is  oiy  view  that  Coniaiunlsm.  as  a  doc- 
trine IS  economically  fatal  to  a  free  society 
and  to  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
dom. Communism  as  an  aggressive  factor  lu 
world  conquest  Is  fatal  to  independent  gov- 
ernments and  to  free  peoples 

Although  such  a  statement  might  appear 
to  b«  unequivocal  evidence  of  Mr.  Achesou's 
an tl -Communism,  it  failed  to  satisfy  many 
on  the  f.ar  right  including  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, Senator  William  F  KlucAland.  the 
Republican  lender,  and  ttepreseatative  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  then  aspiring  to  national 
prominence.  And  he  was  hectored  for  four 
years   aa   an   InsulTiciently   sterling   anti-Red 

T^e  China  atTalr.  especially  painful  to  Mr 
Acheson.  was  toui  hed  off  in  the  summer  of 
1949.  by  a  l.<HK>-page  White  Paper  desl|;ned 
to  explain  the  victory  of  the  Communists 
despite  mere  than  •2-bllllon  of  American  as- 
sistance to  Chiang  Kai-shek  The  Acheson 
document  described  the  Chiang  regime  as 
"corrupt,  reactionary  and  inefficient, "  and 
add-d: 

'The  unfortunate  but  Inescapable  fact  Is 
that  the  ominous  result  of  the  civil  war  In 
China  was  beyond  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Nothing  that  this 
country  did  or  could  have  done  with  the  rea- 
sonable limits  of  Its  capabilities  could  have 
changed  that  result  ...  It  was  the  product 
of  Internal  Chinese  forces,  forces  which  this 
country  tried  to  Influence  but  could  not  " 

The  attack  on  Mr  Acheson  (and,  through 
him,  on  Oeneral  Marshall,  who  had  tried  to 
compoee  Chlang-Communlst  differences)  was 
fueled  largely  by  the  China  Lobby,  Chiang's 
vociferous  partisans  In  this  country  And  the 
cry  was  taken  up  by  Senators  McCarthy  and 
Knowland  snd  others,  who  Insisted  that 
State  Department  aides  had  ijeen  covertly 
sympathetic  to  the  Communists 

TTie  attack  produced  more  headlines  than 
substance  but  It  bedeviled  Mr  Acheson's 
years,  and  left  many  convinced  that  Chiang 
was  a  victim  of  American  perfldy.  Mr  Tru- 
man, however,  was  stout  In  his  defense,  re- 
torting to  one  ouster  demand  by  saying, 
"Communism  —  not  our  country—  would  be 
served  by  losing  Dean  Acheson  " 

Ttie  attacks  "of  the  Primitives."  as  he 
termed  them,  made  It  seem  that  Mr  Ache- 
.son  was  In.'iensltlve  to  Asia  But  It  was  he 
who  established  the  policy  of  nonrecognltlon 
of  the  Communist  Chinese  and  supported 
military  and  other  aid  to  Chiang  on  the  Is- 
land of  Taiwan,   where  he  fled   In   1949. 

Furthermiire  in  May.  1950  Mr  Acheson 
iKiught  and  obtained  economic  and  military 
aid  for  Prance  In  Indochina  to  help  battle 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  thus  setting  America's  fateful 
rule  in  Vietnam  "I  could  not  then  or  later 
think  of  a  l>etter  courae,"  he  said  Addition- 
ally his  Japanese  peace  treaty  contaln«d 
provisions  for  American  military  ixises  In 
Japan. 


In  Europe,  meantime,  Mr.  Achason's  theme 
was  to  build  up  areas  of  strength  to  counter 
the  Soviet  Unioa.  And  uiuler  his  guidance, 
NATO,  or  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrgaiU- 
y.ation  of  West  European  nations,  Canada  and 
the  United  Slates,  came  into  being  in  1949. 
it  was  the  first  military  alliance  ever  Joined 
by  the  United  States  m  peacetime 

One  consequence  of  NATO  w^»  Mr  Ache- 
son's  renewed  Interest  In  West  Oennany. 
whose  Institutionalization  as  a  Federal  Re- 
public he  advanced  and  whose  arming  he 
promoted  He  was  on  good  terms  with  Konrad 
Adenauer,  the  Chancellor,  recalling  him 
fondly  in  1970  as  "a  most  delightful  person 
The  separate  German  state  was  not  wholly 
praised,  however  In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Ken- 
nan,  for  example,  it  soUdltied  the  divLslon  of 
Europe  by  "arous|ing|  keen  alarm  among 
the  Soviet  leaders" 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  of  Mr  Ache- 
son s  problems  was  Korea,  where  conflict  be- 
tween North  and  South  erupted  in  June. 
1950  "Plainly,  this  attack  (from  the  North] 
did  not  amount  to  a  caju.i  h-  iii  again.<<t  the 
Soviet  Union,"  he  said  '  Kqually  plainly.  It 
was  an  open,  undisguised  challenge  to  our 
Internationally  accepted  position  as  the  pro- 
tector of  South  Korea,  an  area  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  security  of  Amerlran-occu- 
pled  Japan  "  Mr  Acheson  decided  that  we 
mu.st  steel  ourselves  to  the  use  of  force 
to  see  that  the  attack  failed  " 

His  method  was  to  wcirk  through  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  then  being 
boycotted  by  the  S<jv1et  Union  The  Council 
called  the  attack  "an  unprovoked  act  of  ag- 
gression." and  It  was  under  this  authority 
that  American  troope,  with  Oen  Douglas 
MacArthnr  In  command  moved  onto  the 
Korean  peninsula  In  a  "police  action"  to  re- 
pulse the  North  Koreans 

carncAL  or   mac  arthi'r 

The  "police  action"  was  supposed  to  be 
limited  but  General  MacArthur  apparently 
exceeded  his  instructions  by  pushing  the 
North  Koreaii-s  to  the  Yalu  River  (when  the 
Chinese  entered  the  conflict  i  and  had  to  be 
recalled  A  storm  broke  out  over  both  Mr 
Truman  and  Mr  Acheson  Recalling  t!ie  epi- 
sode in  his  1970  Interview.  Mr  Acheson  said. 
"MacArtbur  waa  a  jackass  If  he'd  done  what 
he  had  been  told  to  do,  the  war  would  have 
been  finished  early,  but  he  wanted  to  be 
spectacular,  and  he  loused  it  up 

Out  of  offlce  in  1953.  Mr  Acheson  was  a 
scornful  critic  of  John  Foster  Dulles*  p<ill- 
Icy  of  "maaslve  retaliation  to  Soviet  actions 
"This  didn't  make  any  sense  at  all,  "  be  re- 
called afterward.  "We  had  very  few  nuclear 
weapons."  But  he  did  approve  Mr  Dulles's 
continuation  of  his  policy  of  American  shoul- 
dering of  global  responsibilities. 

In  the  late  Bftles  Mr  Acheson  was  a  foreign 
policy  adviser  to  the  Democratic  party  A  pic- 
ture of  him  in  this  role  was  drawn  recently  by 
John  Kenneth  Oalbralth,  the  economist  and 
Democratic  adviser    Mr    Oalbralth  wrote. 

He  was  captain -general  for  foreign  af- 
fairs I  was  chairman  of  the  counterpart  com- 
mittee on  domestic  policy  When,  as  hap- 
pened on  occasion,  he  made  guerrilla  forays 
Into  my  domain.  It  wiia,  invariably,  to  express 
views  somewhat  to  the  right  of  Erza  Taft 
Benson,  then  one  of  the  heavier  Ideologues  of 
the  Elsenhower  Administration  On  foreign 
policy  he  believed  that  the  danger  of  nuclear 
destruction  was  something  to  be  minimized, 
not    threatened— «n    Unporlsnt    distinction" 

When  Mr  .fcbeson  returned  to  private  life. 
he  commented.  "To  leave  pfisitions  of  greet 
responsibility  and  authority  Is  to  die  a  little  " 
However,  not  only  was  he  active  in  Washing- 
ton In  the  fifties,  taut  also  he  was  a  White 
House  adviser  of  Presidents  John  P  Ken- 
nedv  and  Lyndon  B  Johnson  Hla  proteg*. 
Oeaii  K'lsk.  was  Secretary  of  State  in  those 
Administrations,  and  Mr  Ache»on  waa  often 
ciiUed  upon  for  Informal  help  He  counseled 
President  Kennedy,  for  exajnple    to  bomb  the 
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Soviet  mlaslic  sites  in  Cuba  lu  1962,  and  he 
backed  President  Johnson's  handling  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  He  was  also  celled  in  by  Presi- 
dent NIxou.  with  whose  Indochina  and  ABM 
mUsUe  policies  be  enthusiastically  agreed 

WON    i»70    FrLrrara 

In  rellrement.  Mr.  Acheson  also  took  to 
the  tyf>ewr1ter.  producing  six  books.  Includ- 
ing Present  at  the  Creation,"  an  account  of 
his  State  Department  years  that  won  the  Pu- 
litzer Prize  In  1970. 

Mr.  Acheson  lived  on  P  Street  In  George- 
town In  a  house  lined  with  book.";  and  point- 
ings, many  by  his  wife  He  had  a  farm.  Hare- 
wood,  in  Montgomery  County.  Maryland,  to 
which  he  liked  to  repair  as  often  as  possible. 
The  Achesons  had  three  children — Jsne. 
David  and  Mary — who  frequently  Joined  them 
at  the  farm  or  at  family  events,  for  they 
were  a  close  family. 

In  the  concluding  pages  of  "Present  at  the 
Creation,"  Mr  Acheson  wrote  his  own  epitaph 
In  these  words 

"In  1914  Kaiser  Wllhelm  II  referred  to 
•Britain's  contemptible  little  army.'  When 
It  had  taught  him  to  revise  that  opinion,  its 
survivors  often  referred  to  themselves  aa 
"the  old  oontemptlbles.'  I  am  happy  to  greet 
my  comrades  of  President  Truman's  State 
Department  with  his  affectionate  appellation 
and  a.'wure  them,  as  they  look  back  tipon 
their  service  under  his  leadership  during 
those  puzzling  and  perilous  times,  that  they 
played  a  vital  role  In  setting  the  main  lines 
of  Ameruan  foreign  policy  for  many  years  to 
come  MiU  that  they  may  lee)  In  their  hearts 
that  it  WHS  nobly  done    " 

Dban  Acheson  Is  I>eao  at  78 — Formes  Secre- 
TAHY  or  State 

Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State  In  the 
Truman  administration  and  a  major  archi- 
tect of  postwar  Euro|>ean  recovery  and  Cold 
War  diplomacy  died  last  night  at  bis  home 
In  Sandy  Springs   Md    He  wa.s  78 

His  wife  said  the  cau.se  of  his  death  had 
not  yet  been  det*rmlned. 

Family  memt>ers  said  Mr  Acheson  was 
found  slumped  over  .i  desk  in  his  study  He 
was  pronounced  dead  by  the  fa4iilly  physi- 
cian. 

Prlends  said  Mr  Acheson  had  a  history 
of  hypertension  but  had  not  been  in  111  health 
recently. 

He  Is  survived  by  the  widow  and  three 
children — David  C.  Acheson.  general  counsel 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 
(COMSAT).  Mrs  Dudley  B  W  Brown  of 
Lantana  Fla  .  and  Mrs  William  P  Bundy  of 
Cambridge.  Mass  whose  husband  is  a  former 
A-ssistant  Secretary  of  Stat«  and  Defen.se  lu 
the  Johnson  administration. 

In  a  statement  Issued  by  the  White  House 
President  Nixon  said.  "The  nation,  the  West- 
ern alliance /iiid  the  world,  ail  their  staunch- 
est  champions  Almost  20  years  after  his 

service  as  Secretary  of  State  he  continued 
to  be  recognized  a.s  one  of  the  towering  fig- 
ures of  his  time  He  was  a  man  not  only  of 
great  achievement  but  also  erf  rare  Intellect, 
of  rigorous  oonacience  and  of  profound  de- 
votion to  his  country 

"I  aliall  greatly  mias  both  his  wise  coun.sel 
and  his  penetriiling  »n." 

Mr.  Acheson 'e  career  as  Secretary  of  State 
from  1<)49  to  1953  was  one  of  the  stormiest 
In  American  diplomatic  hl.story  And  contro- 
versy followed  him  through  the  1960b  and 
to  bis  death 

When  he  left  the  State  Department  In 
1953  after  four  years  of  political  controversy. 
Mr.  Acheson  returned  U)  private  law  practice 
with  the  prominent  Washington  firm  of  Cov- 
ington A  Burling,  but  served  frequently  as 
an  unpaid  adviser  to  Presidents 

Even  after  his  retirement  as  Secretary  of 
SiAie  In  1953.  Mr  AcheBon  continued  to  play 
an  Important  role  In  ahaplng  foreign  policy 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  Johnson  and 
Nixon. 


He  served  as  an  adviser  to  President  Ken- 
nedy in  the  Cuban  tnlaslle  crisis  oonXronta- 
tlon  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  end  ot 
1962.  Two  years  later,  early  In  the  Johnson 
iidministratlcn.  he  acted  as  a  medlMor  in 
the  Cyprus  crisis.  He  was  also  among  the 
nine  "wise  men"  who  counseled  President 
Johnson  to  halt  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam in  the  spring  of  1968. 

As  recently  as  May,  Mr.  Acheson  was  re- 
activated by  President  Nixon  in  the  admin- 
istration's successful  defeat  of  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield's  effort  to  re- 
duce U.S.  troop  strength  in  Western  Eu- 
r.'pe 

Mr  Achewjn  was  maligned  and  whipped' 
at  home  during  liis  years  in  public  life,  but 
w.irmly  praised  and  highly  respected  In  West- 
em  Europie  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
free  world.  Friendly  foreign  diplomats  re- 
garded him  as  the  beet  Secretary  of  State  In 
many  years.  His  American  opponents  said  he 
was  the  worst  ever. 

The  crossfire  of  criticism  came  from  both 
the  right  and  the  left.  Among  the  most  spec- 
tacular right-wing  charges  were  those 
launched  by  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy 
(R-Wls. ),  who  denounced  Mr  Acheson  for 
defending  Alger  Hiss,  a  former  State  Depart- 
ment official  accused  of  implication  in  a 
Ctommunlst  conspiracy 

In  later  years.  Mr.  Acheson  was  assailed 
with  equal  vehemence  by  liberals  for  having 
been  "hawkish  "  In  advocating  that  the 
United  Stales  maintain  a  strong  military 
establishment 

His  responses  were  characteristically  salty 
and  acerbic  He  remained  an  independent, 
unintimidated   figure   to   the   end 

Mr  Ache.son  once  described  his  reaction  to 
his  many  troubles  as  comparable  to  those  of 
a  dog  which,  having  had  a  can  tied  to  its 
tall  a  number  of  times.  Anally  learned  to 
back  hlnd-flrst  towards  a  can  whenever  it 
saw  one 

Another  time.  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  he 
weathered  the  strain  by  following  the  advice 
of  an  old  Scottish  lady  to  a  younger  friend 
The  old  lady  advised:  "My  dear,  you  have 
got  to  be  philosophical.  Just  don't  think 
about  It." 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Brussels 
for  a  conference  of  Atlantic  Pact  foreign  min- 
isters. Senate  and  House  Republicans,  voting 
In  strict  party  meetings,  demanded  his  res- 
ignation Not  a  few  Democrats  applauded 
the  Republican  demands. 

But  Mr  Achenon  had  the  loyal  support 
of  President  Ttuman  who  regarded  the  tall 
aristocratic- looking  diplomat  as  one  of  the 
Free  World's  chief  enemies  of  communism 
He  refused  to  quit. 

He  was  denounced  as  a  "pro-Communist. 
Yet  he  sponsored  the  first  American  shooting 
w;ir  agHlnst  communism — the  fight  in  Korea. 
The  opposition  to  Mr.  Acheson  subalded 
somewhat  after  his  performance  as  chairman 
of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  Conference  at 
San  Francisco  in  September  1951.  Several  of 
his  congressional  critics  praised  his  firm 
stand  against  the  efforts  of  Soviet  Delegate 
Andrei  A  Gromyku  to  torpedo  the  conference. 
Mr  Acheson  8  stock  with  the  American 
public  also  shot  upward  on  the  basis  of  his 
San  Francisco  performance  His  verbal  and 
parliameni.ary  victories  over  the  Russians 
were  viewed  by  millions  on  television. 

Mr  Acheson  had  dramatic  evidence  of  Mr 
Truman's  complete  loyalty  and  respect  In 
September  1950,  when"  the  President  could 
no  longer  Ignore  reports  of  friction  between 
Mr  Acheson  and  Defense  Secretary  Louis 
Johnson  Johnson  was  fired  and  Mr  Acheson's 
friend  Gen  0«orge  C  Marshall,  was  appoint- 
ed defense  chief 

Although  rated  a  liberal.  Mr  Acheson 
mixed  his  liberalism  and  wealthy  background 
with  a  distinct  touch  of  realism  that  croppBd 
up  early.  When  he  was  16.  he  went  to  the 
family's  summer  home  His  sister  sought  to 
interrtipt   her  brothers    rapt  reading  by  an- 


nouncing:    Dean!  The  people  next  door  have 
three  carriages,  five  horses,  and  a  footman 

Mr.  Acheson  kept  reading.  His  sister,  im- 
patient at  being  ignored,  asked  what  he 
would  do  if  he  had  three  carnages,  five 
horses  and  a  footman.  'Id  start  a  livery 
stable."  he  replied. 

Born  April   11,  1893.  at  MicWletown.  Conn 
Dean    Gooderham     i  pronounced    Goodrum  i 
Acheso.i    was    the    son    of    an    English-bor. 
clergyman  father  and  a  mother  from  a  family 
of  distillers 

His  father  Edward  Campion  Acheson. 
fought  with  the  Queen's  Own  rifles  in  the 
Indian  Rebellion  before  entering  the  Angli- 
can ministry  He  emigrated  to  Canada  in 
1881  and  then  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  became  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Connecticut 
and  married  Eleanor  Gooderham 

Dean  Acheson  gradiiated  from  Yale  in  1915 
married  Alice  Stanley  of  Ann  Arbor.  Mich 
his  sister's  roommate  at  Welle&iey  in  1917 
and  gained  a  Harvard  law  degree  in  1918 
Joining  the  Navy  after  he  left  Harvard  he 
served  a  few  shorebound  months  in  World 
War  I  mainly  as  an  ensign  with  a  boring  " 
assignment  guarding  New  Trork  harbor 

He  emerged  from  that  experience  as  fluent 
in  profanity  a£  lu  legal  Latin. 

Like  so  many  other  top  Harvard  law  stu- 
dents Mr  Acheson  started  off  his  profes- 
sional career  as  a  secretary  to  a  Jusuce  of 
the  US  Supreme  Court  Hle  mentor  was 
Associate  Justice  Louis  D  Brandeis  who 
along  with  Justice  Ohver  Wendell  Holmes.  Mr 
Acheson  credited  with  influencing  hu  think- 
ing  in   these   formative   years 

From  Br&udeis'  quarters  Mr  Acheson  went 
in  1931  to  Covington.  Burling  and  Rublee 
in  which  he  remained  a  lifelong  partner 

Mr  Acheson  entered  government  service  a^ 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  m  May.  1933 
Six  months  later.  President  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced plans  to  devalue  the  dollar  by  Jug- 
gling the  price  of  gold.  Mr  Acheson  said  the 
whole  scheme  was  illegal  Mr  Roosevelt  askec 
for  his  resignation.  He  left  quieUy.  in  couirafct 
to  many  employees  of  the  New  Deal  whc 
complained  loudly  when  they  were  fired 

Ironically,  it  was  Mr  Rooseveli  who  ii. 
1941  induced  Mr  .^cheson  to  leave  t.ii  lu- 
crative law  practice  and  return  to  govern- 
ment as  A&slstam  Secretary  of  State  Mr 
Acheson.  displaying  the  interuatiouaiisi 
thinking  that  u-as  tc  mark  his  career  vigor- 
ously supported  wartime  aid  to  Britain  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  helped  to  write  a  bne: 
defending  Mr  Roosevelt's  lend-lease  deal  giv- 
ing Britain  50  over-age  destrovers  U.  return 
for  naval  bases  in  the  Caribbean. 

Mr  Acheson  was  promoted  to  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  1945  He  resigned  In  1947 
On  Jan  21.  1949  a  day  after  Harrv  S  Tru- 
man was  elected  President  In  his  own  right, 
Mr  Acheson  was  nominated  as  Secretarv  of 
State 

Two  men  could  hardly  appear  more  differ- 
ent on  the  surface  than  Mr  Truman  the 
peppery,  homespun  Missouri  politician  thrust 
abruptly  into  highest  command  by  Presldeni 
Roosevelt's  death  and  Mr  Acheeon  the  pa- 
trician Eastern  lawyer  Yet  the  two  by  naiu.'-t 
were  Intensely  loyal  to  each  other  and  to 
certain  broad  ideals 

When  Mr  Acheson  took  over  the  huge 
cumbersome  State  Department,  the  Soviet- 
American  Cold  War  was  Intense  The  Krem- 
lin was  blockading  Berlin,  menacing  1L^ 
neighbor  nations  and  preparing  tc  spon&u,- 
war  in  Korea  The  United  SUtes  was  conj- 
mltied  to  numerous  wartime  agreemen:.'^ 
which,  signed  in  good  faith,  often  plaved 
into  the  Soviet  Russia's  policy  of  poetwi.; 
expansion 

In  Eurof>e  the  Acheson  directorate  ham- 
mered out  the  North  AUanUc  Defense  Tr««t  > 
faahloned  the  foreign  arms  aid  program,  and 
pressed  for  econooiic  reooTcry  m  an  antidote 
(o  pohUcai  liistabUity.  Th«B«  programs  in- 
spired SDOUgh  hope  to  make  poaalblc  the  brsi 
unified  European  army,  with  tit*  prospect  oJ 
Weet  German  participation 
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The  Job  wu  ti«rctUeftD.  It  required  an  tbe 
ActMBon  abuity  lo  argue  aiid  persuade  tits 
allied  counterparts  that  the  course  of  cooper- 
ative, vigorous  action  was  right — Soviet  ob- 
Jecliona  notwllhstanding. 

In  sponsorlno;  a  fighting  resistance  to  corn- 
munlam  in  Korea,  Mr  Acheeon  helped  to 
persuade  the  Onlled  Nations  fnr  the  Orst 
lime  to  fend  at  least  token  forces  into  battle 
This  -,  as  more  than  a  year  after  a  State 
Department  white  paper  on  China  The  white 
paper,  unparalleled  m  normal  dIplomaUr 
practice,  wa«  a  bloclcbuster  against  Nation- 
alist China.  It  denounced  the  Natiooaltat 
regime  of  Oeneraits8in>o  Chiang  Kai-shek  for 
corruption  and  Inefflcieiiry  Chiang  later 
backed  off  the  mainland  and  set  up  shop  on 
Taiwan 

The  nulilary  loesee  Iti  Korea,  memories  of 
the  white  paper,  and  some  congressional  con- 
cern for  the  ^fatlonalLstB  revived  Capitol  Hill 
cries  for  Mr  Acheiion  s  resignation  But  on 
Nov  8,  1950— -ofT-year  election  day  Mr 
Aclieson  said  ho  had  "no  Intention  whatso- 
ever" of  resigning  One  week  later  lie  said 
he  expected  to  remain  as  SecretArv  of  state 
for  further  years  '  Republican  Kains  In  the 
elections  of  1950.  he  said  were  not  a  repudia- 
tion of  his  foreign  policy 

Mr  Acheeon  lived  quietly  in  an  ivy-covered 
house  in  the  Georgetown  section  of  Wash- 
ington On  weekends,  he  went  to  his  farm  at 
Sandy  Spring.  Md  where  he  and  Mrs  Ache- 
son  sawed  wood  or  pullered  in  their  flower 
garden 

While  Secretary  i>f  State,  Mr  Acheson 
usually  arrived  «t  his  ofBce  by  9  15  A.M. 
and  left  about  7PM  often  carrying  a  brief- 
case of  ofBclal  papers  to  read  at  home  He 
t(x>k  only  90  mlntues  for  lunch  —  usuiilly 
soup,  salad  and  coffee  He  imoked  about  half 
a  package  of  clgaretteB  daily 

He  Invariably  was  well-dressed  with 
tailored  worsteds  or  tweeds  draped  about  his 
slK-foot-one-inch  frame  A  homhurg  hat,  a 
dispatch  case,  a  pointed  mustache,  and  a 
long  ooafldent  stride  completed  the  picture 
of  the  perfect  diplomat 

Mr  Acheson  once  demonstrated  his  loyalty 
to  Mr  Truman  no  leas  than  the  President 
demonstrated  his  loyalty  and  respect  for  Mr 
Acheeon  The  day  after  the  November  1948 
electiona.  Mr  Truman  returned  to  Wash- 
ington from  his  home  at  Independence.  Mo. 
The  Republicans  had  captured  both  hou.set 
of  Congress,  and  the  way  looked  dark  for 
the  man  from  Mlseotirl. 

Mr  Acheson  was  the  only  person  of  cabinet 
or  near-cabinet  status  to  meet  and  greet  tlie 
downcast  President.  Mr.  Truman  never  for- 
got it. 

The  President  had  many  opportunities  to 
Are  Mr  Acheh<ju,  and  wa<i  under  repeated 
pressure  to  do  so  from  Republicans  with  little 
resistance  from  the  Democratic  camp,  but 
only  stuck  by  his  Secretary  of  State  aU 
the  more  flrinly  Both  were  lough  fighters. 
.^:id  both  were  conflrmed  Democrat*  though 
Mr  Acheson  moved  more  subtly  than  hi« 
give  em  hell"  tx«6. 
DntU  Mr  Acheson  the  President  never 
had  a  Secretary  of  State  with  whom  he  ba4 
close  personal  relalioiibhip  Edward  R. 
Stettinius  Jr  was  a  R.xjsevelt  holdover  who 
resigned  after  hla  njam  :iccompUahment  of 
•shepherding  the  birth  of  llie  United  Nation*. 
Mr  Trunaan  s  flrst  choice  was  James  Byrnes, 
an  old  friend  experienced  in  high  political 
and  administrative  Jotw  But  Byrnes  waa 
ambltloufi  and.  lu  Mr  Truman  s  view,  too 
high-handed  Bitterness  grew  between  Uiem. 
Marshall  was  an  establUhed  soldier -staies- 
iiuin  correct  toward,s  the  President,  but  nut  a 
A  arm  peraunai  friend 

Mr  AcheaoD  kept  ir.  intimate  contact  wltlj 
vne  Preaulent  while  never  forgetting  who  wiM 
chief  esecutlve  He  t>ecaiDe  Mr  Trunaan'c 
most  tafluencial  advi.ser  and  in  turn,  got  sol  14 
^jacking  In  what  was  more  his  shaping  of 
f<>r#jjn  poliry  than   Mr    Truman's. 


For  a  while,  Mr  Acheson  enjoyed  the  co- 
operation of  Sen  Arthur  H  Vandenberg  of 
Michigan,  a  Republican  foreign  policy  leader 
whoee  pjll  with  his  party  made  poealble  the 
launching  of  the  nation's  ma)or  poetwar 
ventures  like  NATO  and  the  Marshall  Plan 
With  Vandenberg  increasingly  sidelined  by 
an  Incurable  cancer  Mr  Acheeon  turned  to 
John  Poster  Dulles,  associate  of  Vanderberg. 
and  1944— 4«  OOP  presidential  nominee 
Thomas  E  Dewey  for  blpwrtlsan  operation  of 
foreign  policy  He  gave  Dulled  the  Job  of 
working  out  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan 

Yet  with  Mr  Acheson,  a  lifelong  Democrat, 
nonpartlsan.shlp  did  not  come  naturally,  and 
he  never  did  develop  a  comfortable  relation- 
ship with  congressmen 

Some  attributed  the  Korean  war  to  what 
they  considered  Acheson  blundering  The 
soft-on-«inimunism  theme  underlying  many 
OOP  allegations  against  the  Democratof  fotind 
a  target  in  Mr  Acheson  Among  the  moot 
spectacular  chargp.s  were  those  of  McCarthy 
He  accused  the  State  Department  nf  har- 
boring Communist*  and  fellow  travelers  Mr 
Acheson  denied  the  accusations  The  fight 
raged  on  Into  the  Elsenhower  administration 
In  its  course,  Mr  Acheson  uttered  perhaps 
his  moat  famous  single  statement-  "I  will  not 
turn  my  back  on  .Alger  Hiss  " 

Hl.sK,  a  former  high  State  Department  ofB- 
clal  and  friend  of  Acheson,  had  been  con- 
victed of  perjury  for  denying  that  he  passed 
secret  dr>cuments  to  a  CommunLst  spy  ring 

Mr  Acheson,  the  lawyer  and  clergyman's 
»<jn,  said  he  was  not  casting  doubt  on  the 
Judicial  proceedings  or  condoning  disloyalty. 
But,  citing  from  the  Bible,  he  said  Christ  set 
"forth  compassion  as  the  highest  of  Christian 
duties  and  as  the  highest  quality  In  the  sight 
of  Ood." 

Mr.  Achesou's  tendency  to  appear  cold  and 
formal  Ln  public,  which  increased  during  his 
final  days  in  office,  belled  the  sparkling  wit 
and  warmth  which  delighted  those  who  knew 
him   well 

He  could  radiate  charm  on  the  cocktail  clr- 
cvut.  captivate  audiences  with  humor,  dis- 
cuss philaaopby  and  tell  racy  stories  Iti  an 
lutiniate  gathering  of  friends 

He  once  turned  a  stiff  news  conference 
question  into  merriment  by  referring  to  one 
of  his  favorite  authorities,  "my  friend  Judge 
c;ovington  •  The  Judge,  according  to  Mr 
Acheson.  put  a  piping  hot  oyster  in  his  mouth 
during  an  tjyster  fry  on  Maryland's  Eastern 
Shore  but  quickly  spat  It  out  with  the  com- 
ment: A  damn  fool  would  have  swallowed 
that   one    ' 

After  his  retirement  from  public  office,  Mr. 
.^che^«>^  s  law  cases  tt«>k  him  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  to  foreign  lands  He  spoke 
and  wrote  on  foreign  policy  and  composed 
some  short  story  fiction  on  the  side 

Recently,  he  ptibllshed  his  memoirs,  en- 
titled "Present  at  the  Creation  " 

In  1957  he  accepted  chairmanship  of  the 
foreign  policy  advisory  committee  of  the 
Demi>crat.c  Advisory  Coiincll.  declaring  he 
had  been  "progressively  dlsuiusUined.  dis- 
mayed and  even  amazed"  by  the  Elsenhower 
administration's  foreign  affairs  actions 

He  criticized  US    intervention  agaliist  the 

Brlllsh-Prench-Iaraell     invasion    of    Suez    as 

inderinliung      the     Western     alliance     and 

termed  the  United  NatloiiB    a  do-it-yourself 

package  with  some  defective  parts" 

When  -.he  then  Sen.  John  P  Kennedy 
called  in  1957  for  an  international  effort  to 
achieve  independence  for  Algeria.  Mr  Ache- 
son, speaicing  In  Kennedys  home  state  of 
Massachusetts,  pronounced  the  senator  s  pro- 
posal Injudicious  because  It  would  involve 
Americas  joining  the  enemies  ..f  her  oldest 
ally  lo  force  the  ally  (France*  Lo  an  Anierl- 
cau  Conception  of  proper  conduct   ' 

When  Kennedy  led  the  Oemucrats  to  pow- 
er lu  Washington  once  a^aixi  In  1961,  Mr. 
Acheeon   spent    sc.me   time   early   in   the  ad- 


ministration advising  the  State  Department 
on  NATO  problems 

Despite  his  reputation  for  being  a  "hawk," 
Mr  Acheson  reportedly  tried  to  discourage 
President  Kennedy  from  launching  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  operation  against  Cuba  At  the  end 
of  1962  however,  he  did  take  a  "hawklsli'- 
position  during  the  Cuban  missile  confron- 
tation 

As  Mr  Acheson  described  it.  he  was  drawn 
into  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  Oct  17,  1962, 
when  he  was  Invited  to  Join  a  high-level  US 
civilian  and  military  group  formed  to  advise 
the  President 

Mr  Acheson  argued  against  the  decision  to 
resort  to  a  blockade  of  Soviet  ships  contend- 
ing that  the  Russians  already  had  enough 
missiles  In  Cuba  to  threaten  the  Onlled 
States. 

lAter,  Mr  Ache.s.)ii  was  sent  by  President 
Keruiedy  to  brief  French  President  de  OauUe. 
Oerman  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  tbe  V&. 
military  commander  In  Europe 

When  the  crisis  appeared  to  be  ended.  Mr 
Acheson  related,  he  sent  a  note  to  the  Presi- 
dent congratulating  him  on  hts  leadership. 
Ilrnineas  and  Judgment.  But  in  an  article 
written  In  early  1969,  Mr  Acheson  disclosed 
that  he  also  believed  that  the  President  had 
been  "phenomenally  lucky    " 

The  chief  advice  reaching  the  President,  he 
wrote  In  Esquire,  came  from  a  "leaderless, 
uninhibited  group  "  that  had  been  organized 
by  the  late  Robert  F,  Kennedy,  then  Attorney 
General 

Recalling  that  many  members  of  this 
group  had  little  military  or  diplomatic  knowl- 
edge, Mr  Acheson  remarked:  "This  Is  not  the 
way  the  National  Security  Council  operated 
at  any  time  during  which  I  was  officially 
connected  with  It  nor,  I  submit  the  way  it 
should  operate  " 


THE  U.N    VOTE  ON  CHINA 

Mr,  McGEE,  Mr.  President,  there  ha.s 
been  considerable  angrry  reaction  and 
calls  for  recrimination  as  a  result  of  last 
Monday's  U.N.  vote  to  seat  tlie  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  expel  Nationalist 
China  from  that  body. 

There  have  been  calls  on  the  part  of 
many  for  tlie  United  States  to  rut  back 
our  financial  obligations  to  the  United 
Nation.s  There  have  been  threats  of  cut- 
ting off  foreign  aid  to  those  nations  who 
voted  against  our  two-China  policy  in 
the  U.N, 

To  say  the  very  least,  I  was  dl.-^appoint- 
ed  that  the  United  Nation.s  took  this 
regrettable  action  for  I  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  two-China  policy.  I  be- 
lieve the  U.N  to  have  some  h?gacy  from 
the  historj'  of  the  U.N.  which  required 
that  Taiwan  remain  in  that  world  body. 
However,  I  must  rise  to  object  and  de- 
plore any  efforts  in  tlie  name  of  venge- 
ance which  can  only  lead  to  a  dis- 
mantling of  the  United  Nations. 

In  Wednesday's — October  27— issue  of 
the  Washington  Post,  there  appeared  an 
editorial  which  I  feel  takes  a  thoughtful 
and  realistic  approach  to  those  events 
which  transpired  at  the  UN.  earlier  this 
wc»'k 

Commenting  on  .statements  of  individ- 
uals calling  for  a  reduction  in  U  S  sup- 
port for  the  UN  the  Past  editorial 
writer  .stated 

We  can  Imagine  no  surer  way  to  convert  a 
manageable  defeat  on  one  issue  into  a  ma)or 
dUaster  for  the  whole  American  interna- 
tional position  than  by  pursuing  a  petty  and 
vindictive  course  In  respect  to  tbe  financing 
of  the  U.N. 
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That  observation  is  very  germane  to 
the  issue  at  hand.  But  more  than  that, 
we  must  come  to  the  realization  tha^  the 
United  Nations  is  not  a  private  American 
club  It  is  not  made  up  of  only  those  na- 
tions of  democratic  ideology.  It  is  com- 
prised of  many  nations  ■;i'ith  differing 
forms  of  government  and  ideologies. 

Just  because  this  Nation  lost  an  im- 
portant vote  does  not  mean  we  should 
pick  up  our  marbles  and  go  home.  It 
is  not  only  childish  but  it  al.so  ignores  the 
realities  of  world  stability  and  order. 

For  those  who  want  to  cut  off  foreign 
aid  to  those  nations  who  voted  against 
us  on  this  question.  I  would  like  to  go 
back  3  weeks  ago  to  a  crucial  vote  this 
body  took  on  the  question  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  ore. 

The  XJJB.  Senate  voted  to  aUow  this 
country  to  buy  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia 
in  violation  of  a  UN  ban  At  that  time  I 
warned  that  such  a  move — a  move  wliich 
directly  violated  our  treaty  commit- 
ments— would  be  detrimental  to  U.S. 
relaUons  with  black  African  nations.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  vote  3  weeks  ago 
had  considerable  bearing  on  the  final  de- 
cision of  a  number  of  black  African  na- 
tions to  vote  against  this  country  on  the 
two-China  question 

There  have  also  been  other  broken 
treaty  commitments  which  may  have  had 
a  detrimental  impact  on  our  UJV.  ef- 
forts For  example.  Congress  has  con- 
tinued in  its  refusal  to  appropriate  money 
for  tlie  U.S  share  of  dues  to  the  U-N.- 
backed  International  Lat)or  Organiza- 
tion This  is  also  in  violation  of  our 
treaty  commitments  to  the  U.N.  Charter. 
Prior  to  the  UJ^.  vote,  a  number  of 
individuals  threatened  to  lead  a  fight  to 
cut  off  UJ3.  financial  obligations  to  the 
UJH.  if  Nationalist  China  did  not  retain 
at  least  her  General  Assembly  seat.  Here 
again,  we  heard  voices  calling  for  this 
country  to  perform  an  illegal  act  imder 
international  law. 

Tlierefore,  although  we  do  not  agree 
with  last  Monday's  U.N  action,  we  can 
hardly  condemn  those  naUons  who  did 
not  line  up  on  our  side  in  light  of  this 
growing  disregard  for  our  treaty  commit- 
menUs 

I  deplore  any  threat  by  this  body,  or 
the  part  of  any  offlcial  of  this  govern- 
ment, to  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  those  coun- 
tries who  did  not  back  us  last  Monday 
night  We  should  be  doing  some  of  these 
thmgs  because  they  are  the  right  thing 
to  do  Our  foreign  aid  program  should 
not  be  used  to  bludgeon  nations  into  sid- 
ing with  as  on  every  international  ques- 
tion. I  feel  this  is  a  most  primitive  and 
reprehensible  approach  to  our  interna- 
tional relations. 

Finally,  in  Wednesdays  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  there  appeared  an 
editorial  which  warns  of  the  dangers  In- 
herent in  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  which  would  be  of  a  venge- 
ful nature 

The  editorial  writer  stated: 

One   of    the    most    serious   dangers  is 

that  Americans  will  overreact  to  the  overt 
signs  of  a  changing  power  balance  in  tbe 
world  placing  far  too  much  Importance  on 
political  setbacks  such  as  the  U.N  China 
OverreactloB   of   this    typ*   could    lead 


Its  worldwide  political  and  economic  Inter 
est  J 


Tote 

*«  s   new  IsolaUontot  psychology   that  could 
be   damaging   to   tbe   nation's   security    and 
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This  is  indeed  a  valid  point  to  consider. 
Tins  IS  hardly  the  time  for  the  United 
States  to  once  again  withdraw  into  an 
isolationist  posture.  The  price  we  have 
paid  in  the  past  for  such  irresponsible 
action  has  been  a  most  heavy  one  for  thLs 
Nation. 

The  US.  Senate,  the  President,  and  the 
American  people  should  be  working  for 
a  strengthening  of  the  U.N  rather  than 
calling  for  Its  destruction 

Tills  is  the  only  international  organi- 
zation which  can  bring  together  so  many 
countries  of  such  diverse  national  inter- 
ests and  ideologies  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
world  stability.  We  must  not  act  in  any 
way  to  destroy  or  inhibit  this  vital  com- 
munication link  between  all  nations. 

The  United  Nations  has  many  weak- 
nesses today,  and  it  may  not  be  the  orga- 
nization of  naUons  we  had  dreamed  of 
wh«i  it  was  foimded  more  than  two  dec- 
ades ago.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
eventually  it  cannot  lead  to  that  ideal 
for  which  we  have  strived  so  long.  We 
must  maintain  our  commitment  to  the 
U.N  and  seek  avenues  to  strengthen  its 
role  as  an  instrument  of  international 
sUbility  and  peace.  Mankind  must  not 
cease  his  striving  for  this  ultimate  goal. 
We  must  respond  to  this  new  ciiallenge 
with  an  ever  greater  sense  of  achieve- 
ment and  destiny. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  and  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorials 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Oct.  27.  1971) 
Thi  U.N  Attkb  thb  Votk 
The  United  States  argued  that  Taiwan  was 
a  member'  of  the  United  Nations  represent- 
ing and  controlling  14  mUllou  people,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  expeUed  Albania  coun- 
tered that  the  Issue  was  not  who  should  be  a 
member  but  which  of  two  claimants  to  the 
single  China  seat  should  occupy  it.  and  that 
vhe  occupant  abouJd  be  Peking.  The  Oener&l 
Aaaembly  accepted  Albania's  framing  of  the 
Issue  and  Altianla's  recommendation  on  the 
lasue  too.  Thus  was  the  People's  Republic 
Invited  to  take  •China's'  place  in  tbe  As- 
sembly. Security  CouncU  and  speclallaed 
agencies  Taiwan,  which  had  held  that  place 
more  than  a  quarter  century,  walked  out 
minutes  before  its  formal  expulsion  was 
voted. 

No  country,  of  course,  voted  prlmarUy  on 
the  baala  of  these  juridical  considerations. 
The  argumentation  concealed,  but  bstrely.  a 
political  exercise  whose  thrust  was  to  re- 
arrange a  conspicuous  corner  of  world 
politics  in  keeping  with  changing  reallUee  of 
world  power  Plainly,  meet  delegmUons  felt 
that  Peking's  slae  and  nuclear  status,  its  pas- 
sage throtigh  the  CiUtural  BevoluUon  and 
lis  fast -extending  outward  reach.  enUUed  it 
to  a  place  in  the  U.N  —and  better  an  lu  own 
terms— even  If  that  meant  excluding 
Taiwan— than  not  at  all.  Some  coiuilrles 
were  eager,  for  reasons  of  pride  or  domestic 
politics,  to  piUl  a  feather  from  the  American 
eacle's  tall  Others  simply  Ignored  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  a  special  relation- 
ship with  Taiwan.  The  consanstia,  we  sur- 
mise, was  that  It  was  past  Ume  to  begin 
pursuing  a  policy  of  realistic  aooomnoodatlon 
towards  Peking— a  policy  wboee  most  Intense 
adTocate  these  days  is  the  US 

TTiat    Washington    suffered    an    Important 
defeat    Is    unqueatlonable.    To    puU    out   k 


many  stops  and  to  lose  is  not  only  a  dis- 
appointment— the  more  so  that  some  Amer- 
icans apparently  expected  victory  — but  a 
demonstration  of  the  decline  of  American 
global  influence  On  the  key  vote  all  NATO 
members  except  Greece  and  Portugal  de- 
fected, so  did  six  Latin  countries  (Including 
Cuba),  so  did  Pakistan.  One  does  not  have 
to  accept  Ambassador  Bush's  overwrought 
Judgment  that  the  vote  marked  &  "moment 
of  infamy"  to  understand  the  administra- 
tion's dismay  Peking  Is  certain  to  try  to 
squeeze  propaganda  and  f>olltlc«:  advantage 
from  It 

Secretary  Rogers'  pronouncement,  however 
Is  another  matter  He  had  said  on  August  2 
"The  outcome,  of  course,  will  be  decided  by 
127  members  of  the  U.N"  But  yesterday  he 
seemed  to  Jettison  some  of  the  pood 
diplomacy  and  good  sportsmanship  emlx>d1ed 
in  that  stance  While  his  opening  statement 
which  Is  excerpted  "for  the  record  elsewhere 
on  this  page,  was  ambiguous,  and  In  sub- 
sequent response  to  questions  he  s|>eciflcally 
ruled  out  a  reduction  In  US  support  for  the 
UN  "in  retaliation  for  this  vote."  he  went  on 
In  this  same  breath  to  argue  that  this  coun- 
try has  "probably  contributed  more  than  our 
share"  This  line  Is  hardly  calculated  to  dis- 
courage those  in  Congress  who  are  plainly 
bent  on  reducing  our  contribution  as  "re- 
taliation for  this  vote  ~ 

We  can  Imagine  no  surer  way  to  convert  a 
m-nnageable  defeat  on  one  issue  into  a  malor 
disaster  for  the  whole  .\mencan  International 
position  than  by  pursuing  a  petty  and  vindic- 
tive course  In  respect  to  tbe  financing  of  the 
U.N  That  other  nations  would  criticise  us 
for  such  a  course  Is  neither  here  nor  there 
Tht  real  fx>lnt  Is  that  the  United  Natiooc  Is 
a  leading  arena  and  Instrument  for  the  fur- 
therance of  American  national  Interests — In- 
terests In  peacekeeping,  negotiation  stability, 
development  and  humanitarian  relief  It  Is 
not  Just  that  a  crybaby's  role  11!  befits  a  gre«t 
power:  still  less  does  It  beflt  a  great  power  to 
violate  Its  treaty  obligations,  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  would  be  doing  by  cutting 
back  our  financial  contributions  to  the  U  N 
It  Is  more  than  a  little  odd  that  some  of  the 
very  same  people  who  make  the  most  of  tbe 
need  to  "honor  our  commitments  "  in  their 
Justification  of  our  dragged-out  Vietnam  War 
effort  would  be  the  first  to  dishonor  them, 
on  a  genuinely  global  scale,  by  way  of  re- 
prisal against  a  majority  vote  In  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  UN 

Moreover.  It  is  far  from  clear  that  the 
.American  defeat  Is  "a  mistake  of  major  pro- 
portions "  The  example  of  Am«1can  loyalty 
lo  Taiwan  surely  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  many 
Americans  and  a  matter  of  value  to  foreign 
slates  which  count  on  American  commit- 
ments— including  many  states  which  roiefl 
against  Washington  Chiang  Kai-shek's  de- 
parture from  the  UN  is  lamentable  the 
precedent  of  expulsion  troubling  But 
Chiang's  rule  over  the  terrttory  he  controls 
has  not  lieen  shaken  and  he  retains  hts 
American  alliance  guarantee  Peking  would 
be  the  first  to  concede  that  U  N  member- 
ship represents  more  the  symbol  than  the 
substance  of  real  power  Its  insistence  on 
entering  the  world  txxJy  on  Its  own  terms, 
or  not  at  all    best  reveals  Its  own  new 

Finally,  the  uproar  over  Taiwan's  expulsion 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  as  the 
United  Slates  had  urged.  Peking  has  been 
taken  Into  the  principal  organization  devoted 
to  securing  world  peace  We  have  never 
thought  that  mere  acceptance  into  world 
councils  would  exert  a  magic  balm  on  Chinese 
policy.  But  If  Peking's  entry  will  not  make  it 
easier  lo  resolve  or  ease  the  world's  tensions 
surely  an  effecuve  approach  to  them  cannot 
be  made  without  tbe  partlclpaUon  of  tbe 
People's  Republic.  To  betp  bring  Chin*  into 
tbe  UJi.  In  order  to  advance  peace,  and  then 
to  dlmlulsb  our  support  of  tbe  U  N  .  makes 
no  sense  at  all 
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I  Prom  tbe  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  37,  l4pl  1 
Chancing   Alint:mbnt» 

The  United  Nations  vot«  to  admit  B»d 
CtUna  and  expel  Nationalist  China  was  not 
in  ItaelX  a  change  m  the  world  power  equa- 
tion but  It  would  be  difficult  to  deny  Its  sym- 
bolic Importance 

What  It  symbolizes  U  a  decline  In  the  po- 
Utlcal  power  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  a  decline  that  has  Iseen 
under  way  tor  some  years  The  UN  s  own 
prestige  Is  hardly  enhanced  by  the  expul- 
sion of  Taiwan  But  for  all  the  UNs  mslgnin- 
cauce  as  a  political  inslltuiu.n.  the  C*lna 
vote  may  someday  be  regarded  aa  the  point 
In  history  when  the  postwar  era  of  U  S  dom- 
inance as   the   leading   political  power  <»me 

to  an  end 

A  passing  of  this  point  probably  wag  In- 
evitable and  its  importance  should  not  be 
overrated.  The  United  States.  iradltloBally 
resLstant  to  foreign  entanglement,  did  not 
ask  tor  the  role  of  world  policeman  an(J  did 
not  particularly  relish  the  part  when  li  be- 
came unavoidable. 

There  is  a  certain  relief  to  be  felt  la  the 
nations  reduced  sen.se  of  responsibility  to 
become  frequently  involved  lu  the  often  eom- 
plex  and  atimetlmes  bloody  quarrels  that  peri- 
odically breaX  out  around  the  globe 

Still,  as  with  any  perKxl  of  historic  tr»iuil- 
tlon.  some  dangers  can  be  seen  In  this  one 
One  of  the  most  serious  dangers-  and  one 
that  President  Nixon  has  shown  he  recog- 
nizes- is  that  Americans  will  overreact  to 
the  overt  sl^ns  of  a  changing  power  baiance 
In  the  world,  placing  far  too  much  impor- 
Unc«  on  political  setbacits  such  as  the  UN 
China  vote.  Overreactlou  of  this  type  oould 
lead  to  a  new  IsoUtlonlst  psychology  that 
could  t>e  damaging  to  the  nation's  secvrlty 
and  lt»  worldwide  political  and  economU;  In- 
terests. 

Such  a  reaction  could  manifest  Itselt  for 
example,  in  a  movement  to  reduce  Uaited 
States  support  for  the  UN  There  couid  be 
some  benefits  from  doing  «o  CertaliUy.  a 
sense  of  equity  suggests  a  more  balajiced 
sharing  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  UN. 
transferring  a  Urger  part  of  the  load  to  na- 
tions, such  as  Ruiwla  and  China,  that  Insist 
on  a  large  voice  In  the  for\im.  But  for  ail  the 
UN's  shortcomings,  a  violent  reaction  against 
the  organlz*tlon  by  the  American  public 
might  b«  regarded  by  other  nations  as  a 
threatening  gesture  and  damage  American 
political  influence  In  the  world  still  further 
Another  type  of  manifestation  of  toola- 
Uonlsm  could  be  even  more  serious.  The 
nation  in  the  livst  few  montlus  has  moved 
into  a  trade-protectionist  stance,  which  It 
describes  as  temporary  It  can  be  hope4.  for 
the  sHke  of  the  world  economy,  that  this 
stance  will  not  harden  as  a.  result  of  domes- 
tic tears  of  the  changing  world  political  bal- 
ance. 

A  more  mature  reaction  by  Americana 
would  be  the  recognition  that  this  country 
still  is  a  major  power,  but  one  that  in  the 
future  increasingly  will  have  to  make  lU  in- 
fluence felt  by  demonstraUng  the  rlghtness 
of  Its  pof.itlons  It  can  no  longer  be  so  cer- 
tain of  a  loyal  following. 

That  hardly  leaves  the  United  Stales  pow- 
erless, and  It  does  not  neceaearily  mean  that 
he  world  must  become  more  dangerous.  It 
only  means  that  there  may  have  to  be 
greater  efforts  by  nations  to  make  aecom- 
modatlons   with   each   other. 

The  United  SUtes  has  a  very  Important 
part  to  play  in  that  kind  of  world,  perhaps 
even  more  Important  than  the  role  It  played 
when  it  was  the  dominant  power.  At  times  It 
will  be  faced  with  decisions  of  great  complex- 
ity. To  dte  only  one,  the  US  now  must  de- 
cide what  to  do  about  the  military  and  polit- 
ical defense  of  NaUonaUst  China  now  that 
the  Uj8.  and  a  majority  of  the  world's  n»- 
tlons  are  seeking  to  draw  Red  China  out  of  tt« 
iBoUtionlsm.  £ 
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The  lesson  of  the  UN's  China  vole  Is  that 
the  American  public  will  have  to  develop  the 
p<jllUcal  sophlstlCAllon  iind  m.iturlty  to  ex- 
pect some  political  setbacks  and  rebuffs  with- 
out reading  doom  Into  each  one  There  Is 
little  danger  that  an  adverse  vote  in  the  UN 
is  going  to  send  the  United  States  into  a 
tallspin.  lu  political  and  moral  institutions 
are   loo  strong   to   be  so   easily   disturbed 

There  must,  however,  be  an  Increasing 
realization  at  home,  and  a  propagation  of 
the  notion  abroad,  that  the  fortunes  of  all  the 
nations  on  tiie  planet  have  become  Inter- 
twined That  will  not  chan^je  no  matter  what 
changes   occur    in    p<.)lUlc«l    alignments 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  AND  THE  POOR. 
A  VIEW  BY  THE  MAYOR  OF  CLEVE- 
LAND 

Mr  HUMPHRETY  Mr  Pre-sldent,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Stokes,  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land Ohio.  ha.s  written  an  enterprising 
and  thoughtful  article  on  the  subject  of 
housing  the  poor  This  article,  originally 
appearing  in  tlie  George  Wa.shini?ton  Law- 
Review,  calls  for  direct  Federal  housing 
subsidies  to  all  qualified  people  as  part  of 
a  plan  io  break  the  dev)endency  on  sub- 
standard private  hou.sing  and  inadequate 
public  housing  facilities 

The  mayors  proposal  is  most  Inter- 
esting for  it  Roes  directly  to  the  heart  of 
the  problems  of  the  poor— the  (xx)r  lack 
.sufficient  income  to  allow  them  to  par- 
ticipate fully  In  the  hoasing  market  His 
pioposal  merits  our  careful  attention, 
for  this  Nation  is  faced  with  a  massive 
problem  of  creating  enough  housing  if 
we  a^  a  nation  are  to  provide  a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American  family 

I   ask  unanimoiLs  consent   that  Mayor 

Stokes'  article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

(From   the  Qeorge  Washington   L.iw   Review. 

May   19711 

Public   Hovsing   and   the   Ueban    Crisis 

(By  Carl  B  Stokes*) 
Public  housing  has  been  currently  a  high- 
ly political  Issue  in  Cleveland  and  Ciiyahoffa 
County,  hence.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for 
this  writer  to  be  detached,  scholarly  or  legal- 
istic alxnit  It  The  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Cleveland  appoints  two  of  the  five  memtters 
of  the  Cle%'eland  Metropolitan  Housing  Au- 
thority, a  creature  of  state  law'  In  January 
1971.  the  majority  of  the  housing  authority 
boaxd  (the  three  members  I  did  not  appoint) 
discharged  the  Authority's  able  and  dedi- 
cated executive  director  Since  that  time, 
the  bousing  authority  has  been  the  target 
of  a  tenant  strike'  (or  more  accurately,  a 
withholding  of  rent  by  tenants)  and  an  em- 
ployee strike  The  legality  of  the  former  Is 
presently  being  contested  by  the  housing 
authority  in  the  court  of  common  pleas;  ' 
the  latter  Is  clearly  forbidden  by  Ohio's  Fer- 
guson Law  ' 

The  public  housing  crisis  In  Cleveland  was 
further  aggravated  by  the  refusal  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  local  city  government — 
the  City  Council— 1<5  en*ct  a  cooperation 
agreement'  with  the  housing  authority  call- 
ing far  an  addition  3.700  uniu  of  low-Income 
housing  Cleveland's  failure  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  a  low-income  housing  pro- 
gnun  prevented  the  United  8t«te«  Depart- 
ment of  Hovislng  nad  Url>an  Development 
(KOX>)  from  certifying  the  city's  worka-ble 
program.*  This  In  turn  caused  HUD  to  cut 
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off  funds  to  Cleveland  for  urban  renewal. 
Model  Cities.  Neighborhood  Development, 
multi-service  centers,  demolition,  and  other 
programs  Only  when  the  City  Council  final- 
ly passed  a  cooperation  agreement  on  May  10 
1971.  calling  for  an  inadequate  2.5O0  addi- 
tional low-rent  units,  was  the  impasse  ended 
A  personal  note  is  necet*ary  Ui  explain  my 
lack  of  objectivity  concerning  the  sublect 
matter  ot  this  article;  I  was  a  beneficiary 
of  low-rent  housing  myself  \^lien  my  wid- 
owed mother,  my  brother  (now  Congressman 
Louis  Stokes.  D  Ohio)  and  I  moved  into 
a  "project"  In  1919.  It  was  the  first  decent 
housing  our  family  had  enjoyed 

The  National  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems estimated  in  1968  that  Uils  nation 
would  need  an  annual  output  of  36  million 
new  housing  uniUs  to  Kolve  the  housing  prob- 
lem within  the  next  decade  '  This  total  was 
to  Include  between  six  and  eight  million 
low  and  moderate-Income."  subsidized  units 
for  famines  who  could  not  afford  housing 
on  the  free  market  The  annual  goal  thus 
estttbli.shed  l.s  nearly  twice  the  average  an- 
nual production  of  the  l.lnlted  States.*  The 
goal  for  subsidized  units  Is  approximately 
10  times  greater  than  the  average  annual 
pnxliirtliin   of  such   housing 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  probability 
of  actually  achieving  these  goals  Is  .'flight 
Although  the  primary  goal  of  governmental 
hovislng  proKrams  should  be  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  the  urban  poor,  national 
housing  prot,TRm8  rarely  focus  on  this  goal 
Rather,  they  typically  deal  with  a  variety 
of  other  objectives,  primarily  reflecting  a 
concern  for  the  needs  of  the  mlddle-clas,s 
and  their  Institutions  This  concern  Is  also 
present  in  local  housing  policy  through  zon- 
ing, subdivision  regulations,  and  building 
CiXies.  "  as  well  as  in  the  very  Institution 
established  to  advocate  the  housing  needs 
ot  the  pfjor — the  public  housing  authority 
A.s  a  result,  a  variety  of  impediments  of  a 
legal,  political,  and  Institutional  nature 
frtistrate  the  goal  of  providing  the  poor  with 
decent    housing 

These  observations  are  supported  by  the 
tjody  of  our  experience  reflected  in  the  his- 
tory of  governmental  housing  programs  The 
earliest  Interest  shown  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  problems  of  urban  housing 
dates  to  the  1890's  when  Congress  held  hear- 
ings on  slums  and  blight  In  New  Yort 
City."  Although  these  hearings  an  out- 
growth of  the  writings  of  reformers  such  as 
Jacob  Rlls  '  may  have  created  some  national 
awareness,  no  goveriunental  programs  re- 
sulted. Tlie  federal  government  s  first  actual 
entry  Into  the  housing  field  came  during 
World  War  I  when  the  Government  erected 
.some  30.000  units  of  housing  for  war  work- 
ers through  both  direct  programs  and  loan.< 
to  private  builders  After  the  war  the  fed- 
eral goveriuneni  quickly  sold  this  housing 
and  withdrew  from  public  housing  until  the 
beginnings  of  the  Depression  '■ 

By  the  early  1930'«  and  the  beglnningk  ot 
the  Depression,  the  Government  became 
concerned  with  the  collapse  of  mortgage 
credit  and  the  then  existing  system  of  home 
finance  President  Hoover's  Conference  on 
Homebuilding  and  Homeownership "  led  to 
federal  housing  programs  on  a  grander  scale 
than  previously  attempted  Almost  all  these 
programs  were  directed  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  homeownership  through  the  devel- 
opment of  the  amortized,  insiu-ed.  long-term 
mortgage.  The  houalng  needs  of  the  poor 
were  not  addreesed  at  all  In  the  early  stages 
of  housing  policy  developments,  but  subsi- 
dies and  support  were  forthcoming  for  more 
fortunate  groups. 

The  PedenU  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Hoover  Conference.  h*I»° 
give  savings  and  loan  associations  •««»  ^ 
liquid  funds,  relieving  the.,  "-of'*"**™ 
from  dependence  on  commercial  "*»» '°*"* 
Depoeiu  in  saving,  and  loan  "«>«'»"^ 
werelnsured.  increasing  depositor  confidence 
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in  the»e  institutions  and  making  them  ma- 
jor factors  In  resldMitlal  fln&noe 

In  1S>33  when  the  Depression  deepened, 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation  (HOLC) 
was  created  "  This  agency  had  the  power  to 
purchase  mortgages  threatened  with  fore- 
closure thereby  assisting  families  threatened 
with  the  Imminent  li->ae  of  their  homes 
HOLC  al»o  rescued  private  lending  institu- 
tions whose  portfolios  bulged  with  frozen 
mortgages,  while  at  the  same  time  protecting 
depositors  from  the  loss  of  their  savings 
From  their  Inception,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System  and  HOLC  were  set  firmly 
on  the  path  of  the  creation  of  a  federal 
policy  aimed  at  facUltattng  financial  security 
for  lending  instllutlona,  security  for  inves- 
tors, and  homeownership  for  the  middle- 
class. 

Another  major  effort  In  the  area  of  mort- 
gage credit  was  the  National  Housing  Act 
of  1934  '■  which  established  the  PederuJ 
Housing  Administration.'''  FHA  guaranteed 
private  mortgage  loan.s  on  homes  at  80  per- 
cent of  value."  which  again  stimulated  addi- 
tional mortgiige  lending  and  accelerated 
home-building  and  hixneowuership  -••  Again, 
the  motivation  was  partially  the  creation  of 
Jol>8  l>y  improving  Uie  flow  of  credit  for  mort- 
gages, and  partially  the  reduction  of  the 
risks  of  mortgage  lenders. = 

Federally  flnanred  public  housing  was  ori- 
ginally proposed  as  part  of  an  overall  effort 
to  create  Jot>s  and  prune  the  economic  pump 
during  the  depth.-^  of  the  Depresshjn.  In  1933, 
the  Public  Works  Administration  offered 
loans  to  no-proflt  and  limited  dividend  hous- 
ing corporations  for  the  construction  of  inex- 
pensive apartments  •='  Although  the  program 
produced  little  in  the  way  of  tangible  re- 
suits — only  60  projects  were  constructed —  " 
it  generated  considerable  local  oppotiltlun.  as 
a  number  of  legal  obstacles  emerged  >«  A 
change  in  technique  occured  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Housing  Act  of  1937.*  The  saUent 
feature  of  this  Act  was  the  creation  of  munic- 
ipal housing  authorities  charged  with  the 
development,  ownership,  and  management  of 
low-rent  housing  projecu.  The  governing 
boards  of  these  authorities  were  to  function 
non-poUtically  and  represent  a  cro-ss-secuon 
of  the  "best"  of  the  community  »" 

Although  the  1937  Act  was  a  major  water- 
shed in  federal  housing  policy,  public  hous- 
ing has  always  been  operated  on  such  a  small 
scale  and  has  undergone  such  harassment, 
that  achievement  in  any  of  its  Intended  areas 
of  Impact  has  been  minor  The  Housing  Act 
of  1949,^  sponsored  by  men  of  good  con- 
science on  the  right  and  left— Senators  Wag- 
ner (D.  N.Y  ),  Ellender  (D  La.  i ,  and  Taft 
(R.  Ohio) — established  in  lus  preamble  the 
goal  of  a  ■•decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family,"  and 
authorized  an  annual  public  housing  pro- 
Rrani  of  135.000  units  for  the  next  six  years— 
a  total  of  810.000  units— to  help  reach  that 
goal  Despite  this  recognition  of  need,  leas 
than  $210,000  of  these  authorized  units  were 
actually  buUt  from  1950  to  1956  »  Although 
pan  of  this  poor  performance  was  due  to  the 
curtailment  of  the  program  because  of  the 
budget  stringencies  durtng  the  Korean  War, 
»  portion  was  aUo  attributable  to  the  efforts 
of  the  congressional  approprlaUons  commit- 
tees to  redtice  the  number  of  units  built 

Contra.sting  promises  with  performance  In- 
dicates that  our  nation's  commitment  to 
housing  the  poor,  polltlral  llp-aervlce  to  the 
contrary,  has  never  achieved  high-priority 
status.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  an 
examination  of  ItemHwd  national  expendi- 
tures for  the  years  1963  to  1967  "  During  that 
P«riod.  the  federal  government  »pent  more 
inan  four  times  as  much  on  the  stablliaatlon 
or  farm  prices  as  It  expended  for  all  housing 
^d  urban  renewal  programs  •• 
At  tb«  aame  Ume   our  general  devotion  to 
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the    middle-claaa    Is    apparent     In    1982,    the 
federal    government    sjjent    an    aggregate   of 
$900    million    Bubeldlztng    housing   for   the 
poor"    This    sum    Includes    public    housing, 
public  assistance,  and  Income  tax  deducUons 
In   the  same  year,  the  Government  "spent" 
$2  9  billion  In  Income  tax  deductions  alone 
subsidising"  housing  for  middle  and  upper- 
income  families    TVxlay.  although  15  percent 
of   the   population   Is   poor   by   Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  standards,  only  a  little 
more  than  one  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  live  in  public  hous- 
ing "  In  the  City  of  Cleveland    where.  In  1970. 
an  estimated   25   percent  of   the  total   popu- 
lation   was    classified    as    eligible    for   public 
housing,  only  about  four  pxercent  of  the  pop- 
ulation  actually   live   In   such    housing    The 
primary  reason  for  this  discrep>ancy  Is  that 
during  the  entire  history  of  the  public  hous- 
ing program,  only  about  800  000  public  hous- 
;ng    uiuts    have    actually    been    built  »•    Over 
the  same  period,  more  tlian  five  million  units 
have    been    built    under    various    FHA    pro- 
grams'* 

An  examination  of  these  statistics  Indi- 
cates the  relatively  small  scale  of  the  pubhc 
housing  program  Starved  by  Congress,  new 
low-rent  units  have  t>een  constructed  at  a 
rate  of  20,CKX)  annually."  a  figure  comprtalng 
less  than  two  percent  of  all  housing  starts  " 
This  figure  l.s  startling  when  compared  to  our 
need  for  low-rent  housing,  estimated  to  be 
8  7  million  units  for  the  decade  1968-1978  by 
the  President's  Committee  on  Urban  Hous- 
ing'^ At  our  present  level  of  commitment,  it 
would  take  400  years  to  build  the  housing 
necessary  to  meet  our  low -cost  housing  needs 
for  the  next  decade 

The  failures  of  public  housing,  however, 
rire  more  complex  than  thcwe  which  might  be 
explained  merely  by  a  lack  of  federal  support 
The  program  has  also  been  severely  con- 
strained by  legal  and  administrative  impedl- 
ments.**  many  of  which  focus  on  the  Institu- 
tion responsible  for  the  execution  of  low-rent 
housing  programs — the  housing  authority  It- 
self. Federal  regulations  and  state  leglslaUon 
make  up  part  of  the  problem.  A  local  hous- 
ing authority  may  not  receive  federal  as- 
sistance without  approval  of  Its  local  govern- 
ment In  the  form  of  a  "cooperation  agree- 
ment" and  the  approval  of  the  Housing  As- 
.slstance  Administration  of  HUD"  Some 
states  Insist  on  local  approval  of  specific  site 
selection;  others,  such  as  California  and 
Texas,  require  that  federal  contracts  In  sup- 
port of  public  housing  be  app»roved  by  local 
voters  in  referenda  ••  In  addition,  the  federal 
agency  requires  that  public  housing  units  be 
built  only  In  areas  with  a  HUD-certlfied 
workable  program.*'  enabling  uninterested 
local  governments  to  opt  out  simply  by  al- 
lowing their  workable  program  to  lapse  or  by 
not  preparing  one  at  all  « 

Conceding  these  problems,  thoughtful  per- 
sons have  suggested  that  the  boards  of  local 
housing  authorities  might,  themselves,  exist 
as  a  principal  hindrance  to  progress  These 
boards  typically  consist  of  five  people  In 
whom  great  legal  and  discretionary  power 
reside  Under  the  law.  It  is  the  board  of 
housing  authority  which  decides  where  low- 
rent  housing  should  be  located,  whom  It  will 
serve,  what  techniques  will  be  u.sed  to  build 
It  and.  Indeed  whether  there  will  be  any 
local  public  housing  program  at  all"  Ap- 
pointment procedures  are  defined  by  state 
laws,"  which  determine  the  length  oT  term 
and  the  appointing  agents,  usually  Includ- 
ing the  mayor  and  certain  county  and  Judi- 
cial ofBciais  In  Cleveland,  the  appointment 
of  the  five-member  Board  of  the  Cleveland 
Metropolitan  Housing  Authority  follows  a 
vartatlon  of  this  theme  with  the  mayor  hav- 
ing two  apFmlntments.  and  the  county  com- 
missioners, court  of  common  pleas  and  pro- 
bate Judge  having  one  appointment  each  » 

Whatever  the  method  of  appointment    It 
would  seem  less  significant  than  the  views  of 


the  board   tneml>ers  toward   the  people  they 

serve — ostenslWy.  tboae  who  benefit  from 
their  programs — and  the  programs  they  ad- 
minister. TTie  board  members  are  presumeO 
to  be  independent  citizens  less  subiect  to 
corruption  and  political  Influence  and  con- 
sequently, more  concerned  with  the  public 
interest  than  other  poliucal  apptointees  di- 
rectly attached  to  the  executive  or  lef^lslative 
branches  ITie  cnuoal  issues,  however  are 
whether  the  members  of  local  housing  boards 
have  been  aggressive  in  advocating  low -rent 
housing  programs  throughout  their  juris- 
dictions and  publicizing  the  need  for  low- 
rent  housing  to  the  general  community,  and 
whether  they  have  shown  a  wUiingnesB  to 
try  new  Ideas  and  a  resourceftUness  in  lur- 
ihering  their  own  programs 

Until  comparatively  recently,  litUe  was 
known  about  the  characteristics,  values,  and 
attitudes  of  the  persons  who  run  local  pub- 
lic housing  authorities.  In  1968.  however,  a 
report  was  published  which  dealt  specifically 
with  these  matters."  The  composite  picture 
of  board  members  which  emerged  from  this 
study  is  of  a  middie-aged  or  elderly  white 
male,  in  the  middle  or  upper-Income  ranges. 
and  well  educated  in  either  business  or  a 
profession.*" 

Clearly,  the  profile  of  board  members  pre- 
.sfiued   by  this  report   stands  in  sharp   con- 
trast   to    the   people   they   serve   and    the   in- 
terest   they    are    supposed    to    represent     In 
housing  authorities  ■with  over  1.000  units    90 
percent  of  all  board  members  are  male    al- 
though  26  percent   of  the  families  residing 
111    public    housing    lack    a    male    head     The 
racial  composition  of  housing  Ixjards  (89  per- 
cent white)   stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  that 
of    their    constituents— the    public    housing 
families — who    are    55    percent    non-white  " 
The    career    patterns    and    Income    levels    of 
hou.slng  board  members  also  differ  markedly 
from    those   of    the    tenants    they   represent 
Forty-seven  percent  of  all  board  members  list 
their   occupation  as  business    real   estate  or 
banking  and  finance  executi\-es  "  and  58  per- 
cent have  family  Inconses  In  excess  of  tlO  000 
per    year'o   In    contrast,    the   median    annual 
income  of  public  housing  famillee  Is  »3.1M: 
for  elderly  persons,  this  figure  L«  »I  4«8  "  As 
a  result  of  this  disparity   less  than  three  per- 
cent of  all  board  members  have  ever  resided 
in  public  housing,  and  none  live  there  now  "^ 
Perhaps   even    more   critical    attitude*    re- 
vealed by  board  members  on  questions  deal- 
ing  with   the   expansion  of   their   programs, 
and    the    use    of    new    techniques    in    public 
housing  production   such   as   leasing     mixed 
sponsorship,    and   homeownership    Consider- 
ing  that    most   housing   authorities    operate 
within    the   context    of   a   perpetual    housing 
crisis    where  a  substandard  rate  of   20  to  25 
percent  of  the  total  housing  stock  probably 
does  not  vary  greatly  from  city  to  city,"  re- 
plies by  board  members  to  questions  dealing 
with  an  aggressive  expansion  of  programs  are 
revealing    In  authorities  with   1  000  un;is  or 
more   26  percent  of  the  housing  board  mem- 
bers expressed  opposition  to  additional  put)llc 
housing  »•    Thirty-nine    percent    stated    that 
the  reason   they  refused   to  add   more  public 
housing  was  a  lack  of  pressure  from  families 
in  need  of  decent  housing  •-  hlghllphlmg  the 
fact    that    housing    authorities    are    reocfir-e 
rather   than    active    In    nature    r»re!v   seeing 
them-selves  as   advocates   for   their  programs, 
but    leaving    reform    to   the   political    process 
in   which   the  poor  are   typically  poortv   or- 
ganleed    or    apathetic     More    than    half    the 
housing  lx)ards  in  the  country  have  no  plans 
to   use   newer    low-rent    housing   techniques, 
such  as  leasing    turn  key   and  mixed  Income 
developments  " 

The  commitment  of  housing  authority 
board  memt>ers  to  social  and  egalllartan  ob- 
jectives Is  equally  suspect  Approzlmatel v  two 
of  every  five  board  members  feel  that  "fam- 
ilies with  severe  social  problems  should  t>e  re- 
jected for  public  housing  altogether " " 
Despite  federal  laws  and  policies  to  the  con- 
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!rAry,  a  similar  percentage  disagree  with  the 
propoeltlon  that  the  authority's  tenant  as- 
signment pollclea  should  promote  racial  Inte- 
gration.-" Finally.  In  response  to  a  question 
asking  whether  public  housing  tenants 
should  serve  on  housing  boards — a  question 
of  major  relevance  in  this  day  of  pluralistic 
awareness  and  citizen  participation — 56  per- 
cent of  all  members  rejected  this  proposal.^ 

It  seems  clear  that  housing  authority 
boards  are  In  no  way  representative  of  the 
groups  they  are  supposed  to  serve  or  the  pro- 
grams they  are  supposed  to  advocate.  Yet  this 
should  surprise  no  one  The  views  of  most 
board  members  simply  reflect  the  sentiments 
of  the  larger,  essentially  white,  middle-class 
society  Given  present  state-controlled  ap- 
pointment procedures,"  even  complete  re- 
placement of  all  current  board  members 
would  be  an  Inadeq^iate  response  to  this 
problem.  The  replacements  which  such  pro- 
cedures would  produce  would  no  doubt  share 
the  views  and  attitudes  of  their  predecessors. 

One  solution  to  this  problem  worthy  of 
consideration  is  the  elimination  of  public 
housing  authorities  as  presently  constituted 
m  favor  of  a  direct  federal  housing  subsidy  to 
all  qualified  families  as  part  of  a  family  as- 
sistance program.  This  direct  redistribution 
of  Income  to  low-Income  families  could  be 
accomplished  through  a  program  similar  to 
the  proposed  Family  Assistance  Plan,  al- 
though with  higher  minimum  allotments 
than  are  currently  envisioned.  Such  a  plan 
would  include  a  subsidy  specifically  desig- 
nated for  housing,  which  wovild  be  available 
to  all  famlliea  qualifying  by  reason  of  low 
Income. 

There  are  significant  reasons  for  preferring 
this  general  housing  subsidy  to  present  pub- 
lic housing  policy.  Leaving  aside  for  the  mo- 
ment other  important  considerations,  such  a 
housing  subsidy  would  be  more  equitable 
since  It  would  be  available  to  all  families  At 
present,  limited  openings  In  public  housing 
units  assure  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
eligible  fanuUes  actually  realize  a  housing 
subsidy  by  living  In  low-rent  units.  Under 
the  proposed  housing  subsidy,  all  low  In- 
come "  families  would  receive  a  housing  sup- 
plement This  supplement  would  vary  with 
money  Income  of  the  family""  A  family  of 
four  with  an  aiuiual  money  Income  of  •1.600 
would  receive  $1,000.  an  amount  which  would 
decline  systematically  to  zero  when  annual 
money  Income  reached  »7,300.  This  supple- 
ment would  be  paid  to  the  family  In  monthly 
checks,  on  the  condition  that  the  housing 
unit  in  which  they  live  Is    standard,  '  *■ 

The  importance  of  this  standard  is  best 
llUistrated  by  application.  If  a  fanUly  >» 
renting  a  standard  unit,  the  supplement 
would  be  paid  The  owners  of  such  units, 
currently  operating  at  very  low  prtjfti  ac- 
cording to  preliminary  results  obtained  from 
studies  by  the  Cleveland  Planning  Conunls- 
slon,  wovUd  then  be  able  to  raise  rents,  in- 
suring a  more  adequate  return  on  their 
Investment.  In  general,  this  would  make 
luveHimeut  in  standard  city  housing  a  more 
rational  use  of  private  capital-  a  definite 
Improvement  in  investor  attitudes  with  re- 
spect to  the  city  To  a  family  auning  such 
a  unit,  the  housing  supplement  would  be  a 
windfall  which  could  be  direcietl  to  other 
household  purposes  This  couid  be  viewed  as 
a  social  dividend  to  those  who  have,  under 
the  most  burdensome  of  clrcu.nstances.  pre- 
viously made  an  investment  of  resources. 
For  many  of  these  famines,  however,  the 
supplement  would  permit  the  maintenance 
and  Improvement  of  their  home  required  Ui 
svistam  It  as  an  asset  to  b<ith  themselves  and 
their  community. 

If  the  family  Is  renting  a  substandard 
unit,  the  housing  supplement  they  would 
have  received,  were  they  living  In  a  standard 
unit,  could  be  placed  in  trust  in  the  family's 
name.  Accumulation  of  these  supplement*. 
with  Interest  earned,   would  i)e  made  avail- 


able to  the  family  for  the  purchase  of  a 
standard  home,  or  as  pre-paid  -rent  in  a 
standard  rental  unit.  It  Is  recognized  that 
this  amounts  to  explicit  social  sanction  of 
family  iresldence  Ui  sub-standard  housing 
units.  While  this  may  be  dllBcult  for  one 
to  accept  openly,  it  is  no  less  true  now  be- 
cavise  we  do  not  explicitly  sanction  It  Thus, 
limited  acceptance  of  sub-standard  units 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  capital 
acctmiulatlon  by  the  poor  and  their  eventual 
ownership  of  a  standard  home — goals  recog- 
luiied  and  lauded  by  other  federal  housing 
programs  If  the  accumulation  is  used  to 
pre-pay  rent  in  a  standard  uiui.  money 
tyTalcally  spent  for  rent  will  '>e  released  for 
other  related  purposes,  svich  as  the  purchase 
of  household  appliances  or  furiilture  In 
either  rase,  an  Investment  in  the  housing 
unit  Is  made  which  would  i»ot  be  feasible 
without  a  iiouslng  supplement  Although 
families  iiicning  sub-standard  uiuts  would 
receive  no  supplement,  the  promise  of  such 
a  supplement  upon  reaching  "standardUsa- 
tldii  wimld  be  an  incentive  to  such  home 
owners  to  bring  their  units  Into  conformance 
with  lo^ial  codes. 

A  crucial  question  is  posed  by  this  pro- 
posal Will  an  Increase  In  the  deviand  fur 
.standard  housing  finally  result  in  some  in- 
creases In  the  lupply  of  units,  or  will  the 
increase  In  demand  simply  drive  up  the  price 
of  sUindard  units  with  no  .significant  Increase 
In  the  quality  of  housing''  Much,  of  course, 
dependii  upon  the  amount  of  the  supplement 
A  housing  supplement  of  $40  per  month 
would  support  u,  $4,700  rehubllitiilion  pro- 
gram*' 111  other  words,  if  an  owner  were 
assured  an  lncrea.se  of  $40  monthly  In  rent, 
he  could  legitimately  afford  to  Invest  $4,700 
In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  unit  Many  fami- 
lies, under  the  above  proposal,  would  be  able 
to  pay  $40  additional  monthly  rent  and  have 
some  cl  their  supplement  left  to  direct  to 
other  f  urpoees 

Would  $4,700  be  adequate  to  rehabilitate  a 
svib-standard  unit?  Studies  In  Cleveland's 
Uiilverslty-EucUd  urban  renewal  area  Indi- 
cate that  many  units  were  rehabilitated  at 
a  cost  of  $5,000  or  le.ss  Based  on  this  limited 
evidence.  It  appears  that  subetanual  addi- 
tions to  the  supply  >>i  standard  housing 
would  occur  through  rehabilitation  under 
.such  a  proposal 

Although  the  Impact  of  this  proposal  on 
new  hC'Using  .stjirts  is  le.ss  apparent,  current 
reiiters  of  sub-standard  unit*  could  accumu- 
late enovigh  over  a  penixl  trf  years  for  a 
dowu-payineiit  to  purchase  a  home  at  rela- 
tively low  monthly  payments  This  would  t)e 
an  entirely  new  market  for  nru  hotislng 
builders  and  one  to  which  we  covild  expect 
!K)me  builders  to  respond  The  proposed  hous- 
ing supplement  would  thus  Increase  the 
■otock  of  standard  units  through  rehabilita- 
tion. irjUntam  the  standard  unlt,s  now  exist- 
ing through  funds  fur  maintenance  and  poe- 
slbly.  provide  some  addltlon.s  Xx>  the  supply 
of  new  standard  housing,  suggesting  the  real 
possibility  that  we  will  Ije  receiving  more  for 
our  housing  dollar .*■'■ 

It  shciuld  be  noted  that  one  Important 
problem  under  present  public  housing  pro- 
grams would  be  alleviated  by  this  proposal 
I'he  staudiU-d  units  bought  or  rented  by  low 
Income  families  would  not  be  restricted  by 
law  eltner  in  number  or  location  Low-income 
families  would  use  their  supplement  to  bar- 
gain with  owners  in  any  part  of  the  city  or 
metropolitan  area  The  number  of  qualified 
families  receiving  a.sslslance  would  not  be 
.subject  to  limitation  by  legt.slatlve  deter- 
mination or  admlnl.stratlve  Inactivity  as  Is 
now  the  case.  The  proposed  .supplement 
would  go  to  families,  not  buildings  and  In  a 
manner  which  Insures  that  the  concentration 
of  low-income  fajnllies.  as  well  as  their  pub- 
lic vlsloilUy.  will  be  discouraged 

.Adopting  such  a  proposal  would  require  a 
ma.s8lve  commitment  of  capital  and  a  wUl- 
iiigness  to  make  major  revisions  In  existing 


public  housing  lii.stltuUou8.  It  should  be 
noted.  h<}wever.  tbat  these  dllficultlea  reflect 
the  enormity  of  the  problem  rather  than  the 
limitations  of  the  proposed  solution.  Until 
this  nation  Is  willing  to  face  the  need  for 
fundamental  change  and  bear  Its  costs,  we 
will  make  little  progress  In  housing  the  poor 
or  solving  the  many  other  urban  problems 
about   which   we   so  loudly   complain 

roOT  NOTES 

•Mayor.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

'  A  housing  authority  shall  consist  of  five 
members,  who  shall  be  residents  of  the  ter- 
ritory embraced  In  such  housing  authority 
district.  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  probate  court,  one  member  by  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  one  member  by  the  board 
of  county  commissioners,  and  two  members 
by  the  mayor  of  the  most  populous  city 
embraced  In  such  metrofxjlltan  housing  dis- 
trict. In  accordance  with  the  last  preceedlng 
federal  census, 
Ohio    Rev.    Code    Ann.    {  3735,27    (Anderson 

1 967  i . 

'  T\\e  dl.scharged  executive  director  had. 
for  the  first  time,  encouraged  teiiant  partic- 
ipation In  employment  programs  and  general 
decision  making  TTie  tenants  felt  these  gains 
were  Jeopardized  by  his  dismissal  Sre  gen- 
erally Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Jan  9.  1971, 
§  A,  at  15,  col  4;  id,.  Jan,  27.  1971.  5  A.  at  4, 
col  3. 

'  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Housing  Author- 
ity v  Osbourne,  No  890775  (Common  Pleas, 
Cleveland.   Ohio,    filed   Jan     7,    1971) 

'OHIO  Rev,  Code  Ann  5  4117  05  (Anderson 
1967  1, 

'  Cooperative  agreements  are  generally  re- 
quired In  connection  with  workable  plan 
requirements  such  as  42  USC  5  1451(ci 
(Supp,  V  1965  G9)  See  note  41  infra  and 
accompanying  text 

"  See  note  f>  lupra  and  accompanying  text. 

■  Rfp<irt  or  THE  Phesident's  Comm.  on 
Urban    Hot'siNo    A   DrrrNT   HoMt   40    (1968) 

I  hereinafter   cited   as    Kaiser    Report). 

■  Id  at  40  41 
" fd    at  40 

'■  See  not  21  iri/ro 

"See  Kaiser  Report  54,  Olazer,  Housing 
Problem.^  and  llouMng  Policie!,  7  Public  In- 
terest, Spring  1967,  at   21,  30 

"Jacob  August  Rlls  (1849-1914  1  wag  a  po- 
lice reporter  and  early  worker  In  the  fight 
against  slurn,s  .Among  his  more  Influentln! 
works  were  Children  or  the  Tenements 
(19031,  The  Batti  e  wrrn  the  Slum  (19021; 
Otrr  or  Muluf.rry  .Street  (1895);  The  Chil- 
dren of  the  Poor  i  1892)  ;  How  the  Other 
HALr  Lives  Sti'dies  Among  the  Tenements 
OF  New  York  (1890);  Tenements  or  New 
York   ( 1 890 ) 

'■'  The  reluctance  of  all  partlclpantt;  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  continuing  federal  action 
in  xiie  housing  field  after  World  War  I  is  well 
described  In  O'Toole,  A  Prototype  of  Public 
Housing  Policy:  USHC,  39  J,  Am,  Instttute 
or  Planners  140  (  1968 1 

"  See  KALsra  Report  55. 

"12  use  §1421  (1964),  as  amended 
I  Supp    V,    1965  691 

'"Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  ch  64 
?  4.  48  Stat.  128  (now  12  U8C  11461.  a« 
amended.   rSupp    V.   1966-69)). 

'•  Ch  847.  48  Stat  1246,  at  amended  12 
use.  I  1701  119641.  as  amended,  (Supp  V. 
1965-69). 

'"12  U.SC  {1702  (1964).  as  amended 
(Supp  V,  1966-69), 

"Ch.847,  J  203(b)  (3),  48  Stat  1248  (1934) 
The  amount  of  the  guarantee  Is  now  between 
86-07  percent,  depending  on  the  type  of 
mortgage  and  the  value  of  the  property,  12 
U.S,C.  II  170«c(b)  (2),  170e(b)(2),  1713(c) 
(2)    (1964),  as  amended.  (Supp,  V,  1965-69) 

"1968  HUD  Ann    Rep    16-17,  30 

"  Focusing  on  the  Intereeta  of  theee  group! 
to  the  exclualon  of  the  poor,  however,  was 
not  a  problem  peculiar  to  federal  legislation 
Houalng  policy  at  the  local  level  al»o  devel- 
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oped  with  theee  Intereets  held  paramount. 
The  jBonlng  regtUatlons  and  health  and 
building  codes  originally  designed  to  protect 
the  low-Income  and  working  claases  from 
frightftil  boualng  conditions  were  subverted 
by  mlddle-claae  norms,  becoming  de'rtces  to 
protect  "property  values"  and  the  single 
family  home.  See  Babcock,  The  Zoning  Oame 
(1966)  Even  now,  they  continue  to  function 
In  a  manner  fundamentally  Inconsistent 
with  their  original  objectives  See  also 
Downs,  Moling  Toua'A  Realistic  Housing 
Goals  In  Agenda  tor  the  Nation  141-78 
(Gordon  ed.  1968) 
^-  Kaiser  Report  56. 

rr.  Id 

**  Id. 

»Ch.  896,  50  Stat  888  as  amciuJed  42 
U,S,C,  {  1401  (1964),  a."  amended,  (.Supp  V, 
1965-69). 

=*  Describing  the  concept  embodied  In  the 
1937.  Act.  Charles  Abrsms  has  written; 
"(T]he  central  government's  agency  lays 
down  general  rules  and  checks  their  observ- 
ance But  the  most  Important  responsibili- 
ties rest  with  the  local  government's  agency  ' 
Abrams,  The  Future  or  Housing  282  (1946) 

"Ch,  338,  63  Stat  413  (codified  in  scat- 
tered sectlcxns  of  12,  42  U.SC), 

"Only  205,158  units  were  actually  built 
during  that  six  year  period  The  following 
statistic*,  obtained  from  Housing  Assistance 
Administration  data,  reveal  the  total  num- 
ber of  low-rent  units  completed  annually 
from  1939  through  1967 

Low-rent  public  housing  units  completed. 
acquired,  or  leased  for  calendar  years  1939- 
196T 

1939    4.980 

1940    - — ---  34,308 

1B41 61,065 

1942   36,  172 

1043   _ - - --  24,296 

1B44    3,269 

IMS - 2,080 

1946 -.  1,925 

1947    466 

1948 1,348 

1949 547 

1060 1,255 

1061    10,246 

1062 58,258 

1953    -.- 58,214 

1054 44  293 

1065 20,899 

1956 11,993 

1067    10,513 

1858   - „: 15.472 

1950   21.939 

1960 16,401 

1061    20  965 

1062 ; 28  682 

1M3    27,327 

19«*   -  24   488 

1066   30.769 

1968 31.483 

1987 38,389 

Total _   642,389 

•Source:  Housing  Assistance  Administra- 
tion. 

"Federal  Expenditures.  Fiscal  Tears 
1962-1967* 

•Source:  Government  Finances  In  the 
tTnited  States,  US  Dep't  of  Commerce  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census. 
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1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 

1967 


S3. 2 

I   1 
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?  ■) 

57.3 

4  1 

55.8 

S  I 

60.8 

5  9 

74.6 

5.4 
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3  1 
3.8 
4.1 
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"  Id 

»  Glazer.  Housing  Problems,  supra  note  II, 
at  21.  30. 

"  Kaiser  Report  5S 

»*  Olazer,  Housing  Problems,  supra  note  II, 
at  21.  30. 

"  /d  at  34:  see  note  28  supra. 

="  Glazer,  Housing  Problems,  supra  note  11, 
at  34. 

••"US.  Housing  Construction  Needs— 1968 
to  1978  (Millions  of  Units)  • 

Construction  of  New  Standard  Units; 

Units  for  New  Households 13   4 

Replacement  of  Net  Removals  of  Stan- 
dard  Units _. 3.0 

Allowance  for  Vacancies 1.6 

Subtotal    18.0 

Replacement  or  Rehabilitation  of  substan- 
dard Uiilts 

Units   Becoming   Substandard   During 

1968-78    2.0 

Replacement  of  Net  Removals 2.0 

Other   Substandard   Units   in  the  In- 
ventory  In    1966 4.7 

Subtotal    8.7 

Total  Construction  Needs ^^.26.7 

•Source.   OE-TEMPO,   US    ouslng  Needs 
1968-1978 

»"  For  a  comprehensive  review  of  these  fall- 
ings, see  Fritdman.  Government  and  Slum 
Housing:  A  CrNxuRT  or  Frustration  (1968). 
"  Hotislng  Assistance  Administration.  US 
Dep't  of  Housing  and  Urban  Dev.,  State  Re- 
ferendum Requirements  for  Low-Rent  Hous- 
ing (Wash.,  DC.  HUD.  Sept  ,  1967). 
••  Kaiser  Report  60. 

"42   use.    I  1451(c)     (Supp.   V,    1965-69). 
*•  Katser  Report  60. 

"  For    the    powers    and    responsibllltlee    of 
local  hotislng  boards  see  Ohio  Rev  Code  Ann 
13735.31   (Anderaon  1987). 
"  See  note  1  supra. 
"  Id 

"  HartrrMtn  ic  Carr,  Housing  Authorities  Re- 
considered, 35  J.  Am.  Institute  or  Planners 
10  (1969). 
"  Id    at  12 
"Id 

*  Id  A  1945  siin-ey  by  the  Joutinal  or 
HotrsiNG  found  that  54  percent  of  1 ,778  hous- 
ing bcwjt)  members  died  their  occujjatlooa  as 
"business,  banking  and  finance  "  8  J  Hous- 
ing 136  (1945),  This  would  tend  to  Indicate 
that  the  domloance  of  these  profession*  is 
relatively  constant 

"8  J  Housing  138  (1945)  The  figure  Is 
even  higher  If  one  examinee  officials  of  au- 
thorities having  1,000  units  or  more  Eighty- 
two  percent  of  these  Individuals  have  In- 
comes In  excess  of  tlO.OOO  Id 
"/d 

"Id    at  13 

"San  Francisco  CoMMUNrrT  Renewal 
Program.  Substandard  and  Seriously  Sub- 
standard Housing  Units  in  Selected  Cities 
AS  A  Percentage  or  Total  Housing  33 

"  Hartman  &  Carr.  Housing  Authorities  Re- 
considered, supra  note  46.  at  13. 
«/d 

"/d  at  14. 
^  Id  at  16. 
"Id  at  16. 

"  Id  at  17  The  statl.stlcs  among  officials  of 
larger  authorities  refiected  even  more  opposi- 
tion. Sixty-six  percent  of  these  Individuals 
oppose  Increased  tenant  participation    Id 

"  Se.e  notes.  1.  44—45  supra  and  accompany- 
ing text. 

"  Low  Income  families  already  receiving 
subsidies  by  virtue  of  their  status  as  public 
hotulng  tenants  would,  of  course,  be  ex- 
empted 

*»TTie  supplement  will  vary  with  urban- 
rural  residence 

—  "Standard"  for  these  purposes  mean?  that 
an  annual  inspection  would  be  made  of  the 
unit  and  a  certificate  of  occupancy  Issued  by 


the  local  governing  body  The  legality  of  such 
"welfare  searches"  wa«  recently  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Oourt  In  'Wyinan  v  James,  400  US 
309    (1071). 

•*  Tills  estimate  assumes  a  mortgage  with 
an  eight  percent  Interest  rate  and  a  20  year 
maturity. 

•'Smolensky.  Public  Housing  or  Income 
Supplements — The  Economics  of  Housing  for 
the  Poor,  34  J  Am  iNSTsrm  or  Planners  94 
(1068J. 


THE  REHABILITATION  INSTITUTE 
OP  CHICAGO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  had  the 
honor  recently  of  attending  the  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  for  a  new  branch 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago. On  the  site  a  $26  million  center  is 
planned  to  expand  the  institute's  re- 
search teaching,  and  patl«it  care  capa- 
bilities. It  is  a  project  in  which  1  have  had 
a  deep  interest  for  several  years  and  one 
which  could  not  have  been  advanced  so 
successfully  without  the  tireless  efforts 
and  optimism  of  its  president,  Mr.  James 
Heyworth;  its  medical  director.  Dr. 
Henr>-  Belts;  Mr.  Andrew  McKillop.  -ncc 
president  and  administrator  of  the  in- 
stitute; and  Mr.  Wesley  Dixon,  chairman 
of  the  board.  Funding  requests  for  the 
Federal  share  of  construction  and  train- 
ing costs  provided  by  the  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service  of  HEW  have  re- 
ceived the  continued,  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  my  distinguished  colleaguee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Chairman 
MAcmrsoK  and  Senator  Cottok  Without 
their  advocacy  the  Rehabilitation  Insti- 
tute might  not  have  become  a  reality  as 
the  regional  rehabilitation  center  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  Midwest. 

We  are  now  pleased  to  see  that,  m  fact 
the  institute  Is  becoming  that  kind  of 
center.  The  institute  and  the  new  center 
imder  construction  will  rise  as  permanent 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  care.  In  my 
opinion,  a  society  will  be  judged  in  the 
long  run  by  the  concern  it  shows  for  the 
more  seriously  afflicted  of  its  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Chicago 
Tribime.  describing  the  groundbreaking 
ceremonies,  be  printed  in  the  Reoord  to- 
gether with  a  more  extensive  article,  pub- 
lished earlier,  detailing  the  work  of  the 
institute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Step  for  REHABiLrrATioN 
<  By  David   Portney ) 
Michael  Williamson,  looking  dapper  yester- 
day with  his  leather  Jacket  and  cane    strode 
down  McClurg  Court  with  i>aces  nearly  three 
feet    long 

They  were  big  steps  for  the  19- year-old 
a  senior  at  North  Park  College  Pour  years 
ago,  he  lost  both  legs  when  an  elevated  tram 
ran  over  him  at  the  Granville  CTA  station. 
At  that  time  no  one  could  predict  bed  walk 
again 

But  yeKterday  morning  he  joined  dozens  of 
dignitaries,  the  staff  and  several  paUents  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago  as 
they  marched  two  blocks  from  their  quarters 
at  401  E  Ohio  St. 

WILL    EXPAND     FACILITIES 

The  march  also  marked  a  big  step  for  the 
Institute,  the  faculty  where  Michael  learned 
to  walk  again.  Yesterday  he  overturned  the 
first  dirt  In  a  ground  breaking  ceremony  for 
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a   new    18-story,   %M   mUIlou   br&uch   to   ex- 
pand patient  c«re,  training  and  research. 

Tba  Bite  Ls  now  %  paved  lot  between  Pasaa- 
vant  MenEkorial  Hoepltal  and  Northwestern 
University's  Abbott  Hall,  land  provided  by 
Northwestern  on  Ita  medical  center  complex. 
The  new  facility  will  Increaae  the  institute's 
number  of  beds  from  72  to  170  and  the  num- 
ber of  outpatient*  who  can  be  treated  from 
40  to  135. 

While  Michael  stepped  over  to  the  steam 
shovel  he'd  be  using  to  break  ground,  dig- 
nitaries Interested  In  the  In.'Wltute  "s  work 
stepped  up  on  a  speaker's  stand.  Harold 
Qrumhaua,  chairman  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  served  aa  emcee. 
sccAixa  rmart  patttnt 

On  Dec.  23.  1863,  tbe  very  first  patient  was 
admitted  to  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  of 
Chicago,  "  Qrumhaua  said.  "His  name  was 
Maurice  Rick,  and  ha  was  followed  by  doeens. 
(.hen  hundreds,  then  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  passed  thru  the  institute  and  re- 
turned to  society  to  lead  richer,  more  reward- 
ing lives. " 

Thanking  the  persons  who  have  befriended 
the  Institute  over  the  years,  he  said:  "We 
have  come  a  long  way  since  that  very  first 
patient.  This  Is  the  culmination  of  the  hopes 
and  dreams  and  the  hard  work  of  many 
people. 

"It  would  be  Impossible  to  name  them 
all,  but  on  behalf  of  the  institute.  I  would 
like  their  unselfl.<Ui  service  and  dedication 
which  has  made  this  day  possible." 

Among  the  Bt>eaker8  was  Oov.  Ogllvle.  who 
praised  the  institute  for  helping  to  fight  the 
"p«ychology  of  total  dependence"  that  often 
discourages  the  handicapped. 

Continuing  the  same  theme.  Sen.  Percy 
|R.,  ni.|  said.  'This  [Institute!  can  do  more 
for  the  hope  and  future  of  those  who  need 
a  helping  hand  than  anything  else  we  can 
do  '• 

Tlien.  addressing  his  remarks  to  the  dozen 
patients  before  him  In  wheelchairs,  he  said 

■'Ninety  per  cent  of  the  Job  Is  In  your 
hands.  We  can  only  help  tboee  who  help 
themselvea.  It's  your  will  that  gets  the  Job 
done." 

The  remark  drew  a  proud  smile  from 
Michael.  The  speeches  done,  he  rcxle  a  lift 
Into  the  steam  shovel's  cab  and  pushed  a 
lever  forward  Cheering  the  crowd  watched 
the   shovel    bite   into  the  ground. 

Who  Carbs  to*  thi   Brokin   M*n7 
I  By  Rldgely  Hunt) 

A  damaged  spinal  cord  can  bring  almost 
all  bodily  functions  to  an  abrupt  halt.  At 
the  HebAbllltation  Institute  of  Chicago,  ex- 
treme patience  and  skilLTui  therapy  are  used 
to  get  them  going  again. 

When  you  Injure  your  spinal  cord,  a  num- 
ber of  curious  things  happen  to  compound 
your  original  disaster. 

In  the  flrst  place,  because  you  are  probably 
both  paxalyzed  and  uisen.<iltlve  to  p-iiln  In  the 
lower  pMU't  of  your  body,  you  can  neither 
shift  poeitlon  In  bed  nor  feel  the  necessity 
for  doing  so  Many  hospitals.  Ignorant  of  the 
dangers  Imposed  by  thl.s  condition,  will  per- 
mit you  to  He  Immobile  for  weeks  and  months 
while  your  body  weight  squeeze-s  the  circu- 
lation out  of  your  skin  Inevitably,  you  will 
develop  appalling  bed  soren,  .sometimes  as  big 
as  a  watermelon  and  deep  enough  to  encom- 
pass your  entire  list  These  may  become  In- 
fected ajid  eventually  kill  you  At  the  least, 
they  will  delay  by  many  week.s  any  attempt 
to  liberate  you  from  the  prison  of  your  shat- 
tered body 

But  worse,  both  ptychoroglcally  and  physi- 
cally, is  the  loss  of  t>ow^el  and  bladder  con- 
trol. The  spinal-cord  patient  typically  can 
neither  force  himself  to  urinate  nor  prevent 
himself  from  passing  stool  To  cope  with  the 
former  problem,  a  catheter  —  a  rubber  tube — 
must  b«'  threaded  thru  ttie  urethra  and  left 
in  place  with  one  end  inside  the  bladder  and 


the  other  end  draining  Into  a  bag  strapped 
to  the  leg  Pot  the  latter  Infirmity  the  pa- 
tient Lb  diapered  like  a  baby.  |I>r.  Henry  B 
Bettn.  medical  director  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Institute  of  Chicago,  has  seen  such  patients 
permanently  Installed  In  boxes  of  sawdust 
When  the  patients'  bowels  moved,  the  at- 
tendants shoveled  out  the  soiled  sawdust  and 
replaced  it  with  new.] 

The  loss  of  control  over  these  two  most 
elementary  functions  presents  enormous 
hazards  for  the  patient.  On  the  physical 
plane,  the  catheter  causes  a  constant  Irrita- 
tion Altho  the  spinal -cord  patient  may  not 
feel  U.  the  catheter  encourages  the  formation 
of  calcium  depoaits  tbat  serve  as  the  sltua — 
the  location  and  hiding  place  for  Infections 
T'hese,  In  turn,  may  spread  from  the  bladder 
to  the  kidneys  with  lethal  consequences 

On  the  emotional  plane,  the  results  are 
frequently  even  more  devastating  Tlie  pa- 
tient Is  reduced  to  a  humiliating  depend- 
ency, literally  as  helpless  as  a  baby  He  l.s 
compelled  to  submit  to  procedures  that  from 
earliest  childhood  he  has  been  taught  to  re- 
gard as  disgusting  and  demeaning  And  this 
at  the  hands  of  the  nursing  staff  many  of 
whom  are  young  and  pretty 

Because  hospitals  are  staffed  in  large  part 
by  attractive  women,  the  male  patient  In 
particular  is  forever  reminded  of  his  crown- 
lug  mislortunc  the  loss  of  his  sexual  com- 
petence Not  all  spinal -curd  patients  are 
similarly  afflicted  in  this  respect  Some  men 
renuiln  capable  of  an  erection,  thu  they  need 
help  to  achieve  an  ejaculation.  Whether  they 
will  receive  tbat  help  hingeti  on  the  love  and 
skill  of  their  wives,  a  fact  that  further  em- 
phasizes their  dependency.  In  any  event,  be- 
cause they  have  lost  sensitivity  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  they  will  get  little  physical 
gratl&cation  from  the  act  of  love  and  must 
content  themselves  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  fulflillng  their  rolea  as  men,  if  only 
after  a  fashion.  Furthermore,  Uieir  muscu- 
lar Impairment  will  usually  cause  the  sperm 
U)  be  projected  backward  Into  the  bladder, 
rendering  them  unable  Ui  beget  children 
(As  Ln  everything  else  pertaining  to  medi- 
cine. e.xceptioiis  can  be  found  to  this  gener- 
ally There  is  on  record  at  least  one  Illinois 
couple,  both  of  whom  are  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down,  who  have  produced  a  succes- 
sion of  offspring  I  Because  women  can  adopt 
an  entirely  passive  role  in  lovemaklng,  a 
spinal -cord  iojury  does  not  inflict  so  grievous 
a  loss  on  their  Bexuality  They  can  conceive 
and  bear  children,  and  indeed,  the  inability 
to  feel  pain  may  come  as  a  positive  blcMsing 
In  labor 

So  the  spinal-cord  patient  finds  himself 
beset  by  a  sea  of  difficulties.  First  Is  the  cata- 
strophlc  injury  to  his  body,  which  may  pre- 
vent bim  from  walking  or  even  moving  bis 
legs  for  the  rest  of  his  life  Worse,  he  nuiy 
never  move  his  arni.s  And  sectmd  t.s  the  blow 
to  his  emotions,  especially  to  his  self-esteem 
In  several  Important  ways,  he  has  reverted  to 
Infancy:  He  wets  his  pants  and  soils  his  bed; 
he  can  neither  feed  nor  dress  himself:  he 
must  be  lifted  and  carried  like  a  baby.  And 
third,  he  has  lost  his  place  as  an  adult— lost 
his  Job,  lost  his  freedom,  lost  his  manhood  He 
has  become  an  anomaly  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  He  knows  that  he  will  be  stared  at  if 
he  ventures  out  In  public  He  feans  that  his 
wife  and  frlend.s  will  reject  him,  and  In  this 
he  is  sometimes  right.  Depending  on  the 
kind  of  person  he  was  before  his  accident,  he 
will  feel  resentful,  angry,  terrltted  and  de- 
feated. Or  he  will  be  determined,  inventive, 
serene  and  courageous.  Or  typically  he  will 
be  all  of  these  things  at  one  time  or  another. 

It's  surpriiilugly  easy  to  injure  your  spinal 
cord.  Cook  County  Sheriff  Richard  Elrod  did 
It  in  a  tussle  with  an  S  DS  rioter  on  Madison 
Street  Many  victims  do  it  while  swimming, 
usually  by  diving  Into  shallow  water  and 
hitting  their  head.s  on  the  bottom.  The  moat 
cummon  cause  among  patients  at  the  He- 
hahliitatlon    Institute    of    Chicago    Is    auto- 


mobile accidents  But  one  way  or  another, 
the  victim  has  suffered  a  traumatic  injury 
that  has  broken  bia  spine  and  damaged  the 
spinal  cord,  the  bundle  of  nerves  that  nina 
like  a  trunk  telephone  cable  from  the  base  of 
the  brain  downward  for  about  18  Inches  to 
the  small  of  the  back.  Sometlmea  the  cord 
is  entirely  severed.  In  which  case.  In  the 
present  state  of  medical  knowledge.  It  can 
never  be  rejoined  Sometimes  It  Is  merely 
bruised  and  In  time  will  regain  some — poe- 
Bibly  all — of  its  function.  Because  the  cord 
does  not  visualize  in  X-rays,  you  cannot  tell 
for  sure  how  badly  It  Is  damaged:  you  can 
only  wait  and  see  Patients  often  announce 
a  firm  expectation  of  walking  again  Usually 
they  are  disappointed,  and  their  failure 
plunges  them  into  deeper  gloom.  But  some 
achieve  the  miracle 

The  extent  of  the  disability  depends  on  the 
location  of  the  injtiry.  IX  it  is  high  up  in  the 
cervical  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  It  will  disrupt 
the  nerves  that  control  breathing,  and  the 
victim  will  die.  If  the  damage  occurs  some- 
what lower,  he  will  be  paralyzed  from  the 
neck  down,  breathing  shallowly  but  unable 
to  move  arms,  legs  or  trunk.  [This  happened 
to  Jim  Braum.  a  31-year-old  patient  at  the 
Rehabilitation  Institute,  who  dove  into  3  feet 
of  Mvater  one  golden  afternoon  dtirlng  a  pic- 
nic in  South  Dakota.  Still  entirely  con- 
scious, he  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  pond. 
looking  up  at  the  fading  sunlight  on  the  sur- 
face but  unable  to  reach  It  Happily,  his 
friends  eventually  realized  that  he  waant 
fooling  and  pulled  him  otJt  half-drowned  ) 
I>ower  still,  as  the  31  pairs  of  nerves  brarK^  off 
from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  various  organs  of 
the  body,  the  victim  retaln.s  more  function 
He  may  be  able  to  move  a  single  mviscle  In  his 
left  shoulder  Perhaps  he  can  shift  his  entire 
right  arm  altho  denied  the  use  of  the  fingers 
Or  arms  and  hands  may  work  while  the  legs 
dangle  u.sele.'isly 

Tho  the  extent  of  the  loss  varies,  all  spinal- 
cord  patients  can  be  divided  Into  two  camps: 
the  more  fortunate  who  can  move  their 
arms  but  not  their  legs  and  the  less  fortu- 
nate who  can  move  neither  The  flrst  are 
called  paraplegics;  the  second  as  quadraple- 
g:cs  In  the  vernacular  of  the  rehabilitation 
business,  they  are  often  referred  to  as 
•paras  "  and  "quads"  Most  dcx-tors  and  ther- 
apists who  work  with  them  deplore  the  tend- 
ency to  categorize,  to  put  labels  on  them. 
becau.se  like  all  humanity,  spinal-cord  pa- 
tients are  Infinitely  varied  But  certain  classl- 
flcatloii.s  mu.st  be  drawn  for  the  sake  of  hrey- 
ity,  and  .so  this  man  Is  a  para  and  that  girl  is 
a  quad.  Thru  the  accident  of  a  moment,  they 
have  become  lifetime  members  of  a  special 
minority,  an  aberrant  class  feared  or  de- 
spised or  patronized  by  the  ambulatory  ma- 
jority. 

And  thus  they  come  to  the  Rehabilitation 
Institute,  .some  of  them  despairing,  some  of 
them  hoping  for  the  miracle  and  none  of 
them  knowing  what  they  will  find  Inside 
those  whlte-palnted  brick  walls  The  place 
looks  like  another  of  the  warehouses  and 
loft  buildings  that  dot  the  semi-lndustrlal 
area  on  Ohio  Street  out  by  Lake  .Shore  Drive 
Motorists,  hellbent  to  get  home  for  their 
evening  martini,  could  pass  it  for  a  dozen 
years  and  never  guess  at  the  maimed  and 
crippled  people  who  dwell  Inside 

Just  as  well.  At  first  glance,  they  would 
make  you  cry  out  In  shock  and  horror  Here 
on  this  wheelchair  Is  a  little  boy  whose  legs 
have  been  amputated  above  the  knees  There. 
sUent  and  withdrawn,  sits  a  girl  Injured  In  » 
college  laboratory  explosion;  the  left  side  of 
her  head  Is  cru.ihed  In  On  that  bed  lies  one 
of  the  nation's  ablest  newspaper  editors, 
paralyzed  from  the  neck  down  by  an  auto- 
mobile crash  His  voice  breaks  on  the  edge 
of  tears  when  he  speaks  of  his  misfortune. 
His  brain  Is  undamaged  Only  hi*  body  U 
broken  He  has  not  yet  le«med  to  accept  thla, 
and  acc-eptance  Is  an  lmi>ortant  requisite  to 
adjustment  and  rehabilitation.  The  middie- 
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aged  woman  with  the  gravy  rtmnlng  down 
her  chin,  she's  a  •'hemi."  a  hemlpleglc,  para- 
lyzed on  one  side  of  her  body  by  a  stroke  She 
used  tr)  be  an  office  supervisor,  but  she  won't 
go  back  to  that.  Her  powers  of  speech  have 
been  entirely  wiped  out  by  the  hemorrhage 
m  her  brain.  And  over  there,  lying  prone  on 
a  cart,  that's  a  bilateral  amputee  with  dis- 
articulation. They  took  off  both  his  legs  as 
high  as  they  could  go  which  In  this  case 
means  removing  the  top  Joint  of  the  leg 
from  the  hip  socket  To  lool-  at  him  quickly, 
you  would  think  he  had  been  sawed  In  half 
at  the  navel,  leaving  only  half  a  man.  In 
ages  past,  a  man  like  that  could  make  a  liv- 
ing by  dl.splaymg  hinxself  m  public  places, 
and  parents  sometimes  maimed  their  own 
children  to  capitalize  on  the  popular  delight 
In  freaks  But  modern  .'wx-tety,  grown  delicate 
and  refined,  prefers  to  shut  Its  freaks  away 
from  view — in  hospitals,  in  nursing  homes, 
upstairs  In  the  l>ack  bedroom  In  the  Pepwl 
generation,  where  everyone  is  beautiful  and 
no  one  passes  the  age  of  28,  no  place  remains 
for  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind 

Even  the  medical  pr<;)fess!on  has  tradi- 
tionally turned  Its  back  on  them  After  the 
"acute-care"  phase  after  the  arm  has  been 
amputated  and  the  stump  has  healed,  after 
the  broken  spine  has  been  fused,  the  doc- 
tors have  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  In- 
clination to  help  their  patients  master  their 
newly  circumscribed  lives  Most  of  them  still 
don't,  nor  do  they  encourage  their  students 
to  take  up  this  work. 

"When  I  was  a  medical  student."  says  Dr 
Belts,  who  is  today  an  improbably  handsome 
43  years  old.  "there  was  a  subtle  disparage- 
ment of  chronic  dlseeise  It  was  Infused  into 
our  minds  that  geriatric  and  chronic  prob- 
lems were  not  the  most  Interesting  Acute 
cases  were  the  ones  that  the  professors  got 
excited  about.  There  was  a  little  groaning 
when  you  got  an  arthritic  or  an  a.sthmatlc. 
So  you  ended  up  with  a  subt:e  feeling  against 
this  sort  of  thing  I  once  had  great  hope  for 
the  younger  generation  of  medica!  students 
They  Just  love  dealing  with  the  whole  man,' 
which  Is  what  you  have  to  do  in  rehabilita- 
tion I  was  delighted  with  them  They  came 
here  to  see  what  we  were  doing  in  the  In- 
stitute, and  they  loved  it.  and  almost  all  of 
them  went  Into  something  else" 

When  the  institute  first  opened  Its  doors 
In  1963,  it  was  starved  for  patients  because 
most  d€x:tors  refused  to  refer  patients  there 
The  situation  has  vastly  Improved  since  then, 
but  to  this  day,  many  doctors  will  not  send 
a  patient  there,  either  because  thev  are  Ig- 
norant of  or  Indifferent  to  the  new'  science 
of  rehabilitation  or  because  they  fear  to  lose 
a  paying  customer.  Money,  after  all,  influ- 
ences all  mortals,  even  physicians 

This  fact  helps  to  deter  doctors  from  enter- 
ing the  field  of  rehabilitative  medicine 
There's  more  money  as  well  as  glamotir  in 
the  practice  of  surgery.  And  the  turnover  is 
faster  Why  tie  yourself  up  In  a  long-term 
relationship  with  a  physical  ruin  who  soils 
hU  panu  when  you  can  knock  off  an  appec- 
tomy  and  collect  your  fee  in  a  month? 
Besides,  .surgeons  are  community  heroes,  and 
lurking  always  in  the  background  Is  the  sug- 
gestion that  rehabilitative  medicine  Is  some- 
how not   quite   respectable 

It  Is,  In  fact,  a  recent  bloom  In  the  garland 
of  medical  specialties,  invented  almost 
single-handedly  by  a  physician  named  How- 
ard Rusk  toward  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
An  Air  Force  medical  officer  at  the  time.  Rusk 
observed  and  abhorred  the  crippled  future 
that  awaited  many  seriously  wounded  »ol- 
dlers  For  them  medicine  offered  little  help 
and  less  hope.  Rusk  supplied  both  In  the 
new  specialty  of  rehabUltation.  which  was 
largely  pioneered  In  American  mUltary  and 
Veterans  Administration  hoopltals. 

Even  today,  few  medical  schools  offer  train- 
ing In  rehabuiutlon.  Of  these  few.  North- 
western University  la  a  leader.  Physicians 
skilled  la  this  n«id   are  caUed  physUtrtota 


[usually  pronounced  "fizzy-at-rlsts."  but  not 
always].  Working  under  them  is  a  corps  of 
paramedical  specialists:  physical  and  occu- 
pational therapists;  prosthetlsts.  who  make 
and  fit  artificial  Umbe;  and  orthotlsts,  who 
make  braces.  Training  in  these  skills  usually 
takes  two  or  four  years  on  the  college  level 
and  lb  available,  among  other  place.s,  in 
branches  of  Chicago  City   College. 

But  the  field  still  suffers  from  a  lack  of 
specialists  and  Indeed  from  a  lack  of  civilian 
Institutions  devoted  exclusively  to  rehabili- 
tation Many  hospitals  maintain  depart- 
ments of  rehabilitation,  but  many  of  these 
are  understaffed,  Ul-equlpped  and  poorly 
truined  Of  large  centers  like  Chicago's  Re- 
habilitation Institute  there  are  not  half  a 
dozen  in  the  country.  This  is  a  pity  for  two 
major  reason5  In  the  flrst  place,  it  dooms  90 
per  cent  of  the  physically  disabled  to  a  sort 
of  living  death,  immobilized  and  hidden 
away.  And  In  addition  to  the  cost  in  human 
agony,  this  shortcoming  presents  society  with 
a  huge  financial  bill  to  support  the  nation's 
250.000  disabled  It  has  been  reckoned  that, 
for  every  dollar  spent  on  rehabilitation.  M 
has  been  returned  in  welfare  costs  saved  and 
Income  taxes  paid  by  workers  restored  to 
usefulness.  If  iiumanltarlanlsm  will  not  spur 
this  endeavor,  then  perhaps  the  motivation 
will  come  from  a  decent  regard  for  the  buck. 
Rehabilitation  itself  Is  not  cheap.  Each 
day  of  inpatient  care  at  the  Rehabilitation 
Institute  costs  tlOO,  and  the  average  patient 
stays  53  days  Federal  and  state  funds  pay 
for  some  of  these  cases,  and  the  institute  it 


self  carrl^  five  per  cent  of  them   free.   But 
the  majonty  are  financed  by  so-called   'third 


parly  payers."  mostly  insurance  companies, 
of  which  by  far  the  largest  share  Is  borne  by 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  In  general,  the  rich 
can  afford  the  treatment;  the  poor  will  get 
It  for  nothing;  and  the  middle-class  may 
very  well  be  wiped  out  But  for  all,  the  money 
can  be  found  one  way  or  another  Finding 
a  vacancy  among  the  Institute's  71  beds  is 
another  matter  At  the  moment,  the  waiting 
list  is  8  to  12  weeks  long 

A  spinal-cord  patient  can  suffer  a  shock- 
ing amount  of  deterioration  In  8  to  12  weeks. 
Frequently  he  will  spend  these  months  held 
rigidly  Immobile  within  a  Stryker  frame,  a 
two-layer  cot  built  like  a  sandwich  in  which 
the  patient  becomes  the  filling.  Bed  sores 
win  ravage  his  skin  His  Joints  will  harden 
from  disuse,  and  from  Inactivity  his  muscles 
will  wither  and  his  tendons  will  stretch  until 
arms  threaten  to  disengage  from  shoulder 
sockeu  and  legs  from  hips  And  In  this  con- 
dition. If  he  Is  lucky,  he  will  at  length  be 
brought  to  the  Rehabilitation  Institute. 

An  enormous  amount  of  work  lies  ahead 
Before  anything  else,  his  bed  sores  must  be 
healed  and  new  sores  prevented  from  devel- 
oping In  this  the  principal  tactic  is  to  turn 
him  frequently  and  regularly,  day  and  night, 
as  often  as  once  an  hour  In  some  cases.  It 
may  take  three  people  to  "logroll"  the  pa- 
tient If  he  had  received  this  kind  of  nurs- 
ing during  his  earlier  hospitalization,  his  skin 
would  not  be  so  ulcerated  now. 

His  sores  healed  at  last,  the  patient  can 
work  toward  the  considerable  feat  of  sitting 
upright.  He  has  no  tolerance  for  this  exer- 
tion, but  he  can  be  led  toward  It  At  first 
he  will  be  strapped  onto  a  tilt  table  and 
tipped  so  that  his  feet  rest  lower  than  his 
head.  In  time,  he  can  learn  to  endure  an 
upright  position  for  an  hour  or  more. 

Prom  the  beginning,  he  has  submitted  to 
the  attentions  of  the  institute's  large  and 
variegated  staff.  He  has  been  Interviewed  by 
a  social  worker,  a  psychologist  and  a  pay- 
chlatrist.  He  has  been  examined  by  at  least 
one  doctor  and  a  physical  therapist  and  an 
occupatioixal  therapist.  And  tmknown  to  him, 
he  has  been  the  subject  of  a  large  confer- 
ence at  which  Dr  Betts  presided  while  the 
staff  reported  at  length  upon  his  case.  Team- 
work is  important  In  rehabilitation  The  oc- 
cupational therapist   must   know  what  pit- 


falls the  psychologist  has  discovered,  and  the 
nurse's  knowledge  of  the  patients  bladder 
program  may  vitally  affect  the  social  work- 
ers recommendation  for  family  relationships 
If  the  doctor  has  detected  a  return  in  the 
right  biceps,  the  physical  therapist  will  want 
to  know  about  It  If  the  patient  is  contem- 
plating suicide,  they  will  all  want  to  know 
about  It. 

The  bowel  and  bladder  programs  asstime 
early  Importance  primarily  because  of  the 
need  to  remove  the  catheter  before  it  causes 
an  Infection  Altho  the  patient  may  never 
recover  the  ability  to  urinate  at  will,  it  is 
possible  to  train  the  bladder  to  empty  Itself 
periodically  into  a  leg  bag  Similarly,  thru 
training  and  diet  control,  the  bowels  can  be 
taught  to  move  on  a  predictable  schedule 
These  accomplishments  are  vital  If  the  pa- 
tient Is  ever  to  venture  forth  into  the  world 
again 

And  he  must  learn  to  use  a  wheelchair 
He  may  well  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  la  It  The  wheelchair  brings  both  free- 
dom and  restriction  In  it  he  can  move  free- 
ly about  his  apartment— except  into  the 
bathroom  (Perversely  bathroom  doors  are 
almost  always  bulU  too  narrow  to  admit  a 
wheelchair  If  the  door  can't  be  widened, 
he  will  have  to  make  do  with  a  wash  basin 
and  a  commode  in  his  bedroom  i  He  can 
go  outdoors,  hoist  himself  into  his  car,  fold 
up  his  wheelchair  and  stick  it  In  the  back 
seat,  and  drive  away  with  the  help  of  special 
hand  controls  He  can  go  to  the  movies,  go 
shopping,  go  to  work 

But  he  can't  climb  stairs  Unless  he  can 
find  an  elevator  or  a  couple  of  huskv  friends 
to  carry  him,  he  is  forever  barred  from  the 
downstairs  mens  room,  his  favorite  restau- 
rant with  the  flight  of  steps  out  front,  even 
the  second  floor  of  his  own  house  He  will 
look  for  driveways  whenever  he  wants  to 
cross  the  street  because  Chicago  has  provided 
few  rampe  to  help  him  up  onto  the  curb 
He  can  bounce  his  wheelchair  over  a  curb 
by  balancing  It  on  its  hind  wheels  and  get- 
ting a  running  start,  but  that  takes  prac- 
tice. 

AU  of  these  tribulations  must  wait,  bow- 
ever    At  the  point  he  can't  even  put  on  his 
own  pants   The  institute  will  teach  him  that 
too  In  a  field  of  study  called   "actUitles  of 
dally  living   "  The  problems  here  are  formi- 
dable and  the  solutions  often  ingenious   The 
stroke    victim,   for   instance,   frequently   suf- 
fers  paralysis  of   both   arm   and   leg  on   the 
same    side    and    will    probablv    have    to    get 
thru    the    rest    of    his    life    one-handed     He 
can   make  out  quite   nicely  with   a  few  ex- 
ceptions    He    can    put    on"  his    clothes    and 
button  his  shin— all  except  the  cuff  button 
on  his  remaining  useful  wTlst    This  last  cuff 
he  can   fasten   by  having   a   patch   of   Velcro 
sewed    beneath    the   button    and   pressing   It 
closed     Neckties    can    be    tied    one-handed 
more  easily  than  he  might  suppose    So  can 
shoelaces;    there's   a   special    trick    that    the 
therapists  will  show  him.  It  would  be  easier 
to    wear   loafers,    but    stroke    victims    often 
need  leg  braces,  and  theee  work  best  with 
laced  shoes    You  can  scrub  all  the  parts  of 
your  body  except  the  hand  vou're  using   and 
you  can  scrub  that,  too,  by  gluing  a  scrub 
brush    inside    the    basin    and    rubbing    the 
hand  against  It. 

Women  stroke  victims  have  difficulty 
faatening  their  bras  A  front-opening  model 
helps  and  can  be  equipped  with  Velcro  in- 
stead of  hooks.  The  applicaUon  of  a  deo- 
dorant preaents  cerUin  obetacles.  So  doee 
lipstick.  If  she  has  loet  all  senfiation  on  her 
paralyzed  side,  she  cannot  feel  where  she 
U  applying  her  lipstick  and  sometimes  winds 
up  with  a  clown's  mouth. 

Often  the  stroke  victim  sustains  a  mental 
as  well  a«  a  physical  loss.  He  may  no  longer 
be  able  to  speak  or  perlcjTn  simple  arith- 
metical choree  such  as  counting  his  money 
The  inatltute's  staff  of  q>eech  therapl*ta  wUl 
help  with  theee  dlaabUltlea.  But  in  addition 
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he  may  De  subject  to  a  general  confusion  •© 
that  he  get*  both  fe«t  Into  the  same  trouser 
leg  or  becomes  loet  while  trying  to  work 
his  arma  and  legs  Into  his  undershirt. 

Aside  from  the  neuroses  that  may  stem 
from  his  injury,  the  splnal-corxl  patient 
usually  suffers  no  such  mental  debility.  In- 
side his  wrecked  b<xly.  his  brain  Is  scheming 
and  plotting  ways  to  help  himself  And  there 
are  a  thousand  ways  to  survive  In  this  pre- 
dicament. Most  of  them  bed  never  think  of 
for  himself,  but  the  therapists  know  all  the 
Ulcks  They  have  forks  that  strap  to  the 
hand  and  typing  stick*  that  can  punch  type- 
writer keys  and  paint  brushea  that  can  be 
held  m  the  teeth  They  have  splints  that 
convert  wrist  movement  Into  gripping  action. 
And  they  make  the  pauent  work.  They 
set  him  a  task.  Uke  the  construction  of  a 
bookshelf,  and  they  keep  him  at  It,  endlessly 
sanding  and  sanding  It  s  good  for  the  mus- 
cles Jim  Braun.  the  quad  who  lay  so  long 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pood,  has  already  com- 
pleted a  ceramic  serving  tray  for  his  girl  and 
gone  on  to  a  candleholder  fur  hl.s  parenU, 
both  made  almost  entirely  with  hU  right 
arm  since  his  left  arm  and  both  hands  are 
pretty  well  useless.  He  gets  around  now  in  an 
electric-powered  wheelchair  which  he  con- 
tnjis  by  shoving  his  right  palm  against  a 
couple  of  levers  He  l.s  about  ready  to  go  home 
to  South  Dakota, 

For  the  goal  Is  always  to  go  home.  The 
institute  staff  talks  a  good  deal  about 
•goals  ■■  which  differ  In  detail  from  patient 
to  patient.  Jiany  hope  to  walk  again,  and 
some  do  Even  tho  both  legs  are  paralyzed, 
you  can  stiffen  them  with  braces  and  learn 
to  walk  on  crutches  A  few  achieve  the 
miracle  and  regain  the  tibUlly  to  walk  with 
no  mechanical  assistance  whatsoever  Nancy 
Hendricks  did  that.  A  pretty,  16-vear-old 
blonde,  she  broke  her  spine  In  a  motorcycle 
accident  Last  Chrlstnia«.  she  was  a  para- 
plegic, flat  on  her  back  In  bed  Five  month* 
later  she  was  walking  without  even  a  cane. 
Now   she   works  as  a  volunt<^r   In  the  lr\atl- 

tute.  ^     ,.    .^ 

Most    working    men    want    to    go    back    to 
their  Jobs.  For  many,  the  ablUly   to  support 
their   families   has    been    ihelr   only    pride    In 
an  otherwise  drab  life    The  man  accuiitomed 
to  working  with  his  bralu  can  usually  expect 
to  work  again,  but  the  manual  laborer  faces 
a  more   dubious   prospect.   He   can   no  longer 
earn  his  bread  bv   the  strength  of  his  arms. 
Neither  can  he  be  readily  turned  Into  an  In- 
tellectual. M\o  there  are  exceptlon-s    One  in- 
stitute alumnus,  a  51-yeaT-old  truck  driver, 
was    found   to   pos-sess   remarkable   computa- 
tional  abilities.   Now   hes  enrolled   In   Junior 
college    learning   to   be   an   accountant.   The 
stroke  victim  may  hold  a  Job  again,  but  his 
loss  of  mental  acuity  nmy  prevent  him  from 
regaining  hl.s  old  position.  One  15-year  rail- 
road veteran  was  forced  to  accept  a  Job  work- 
ing  for   men   he   had  onre  trained    His  mind 
may  have  slipped,  bat  he  fully  knows  how  his 
status  has  been  degraded,  and  It  breaks  his 
heart     For    some    men,    the    most    practical 
solution  lies  In     role  reversal."  In  which  the 
man   stays  home  and  keeps  house   while  hla 
wife  goes  out  to  work    But  to  the  man  who 
sets   great   store   by   his  masculinity,   this   Ls 
often  no  answer  at  all. 

Amputees  face  a  brighter  future,  depend- 
ing on  their  physical  condition,  their  sex  and 
the  extent  nf  their  loss  It  takes  considerable 
strength  to  swing  an  artificial  leg  attached  to 
a  stump  above  the  knee  Two  such  legs  are 
much  harder  And  many  amputee.s  lose  their 
legs  as  a  result  of  the  vascular  dl.seases  at- 
tendant upon  old  age  They  are  too  old  and 
foeble  to  support  this  biirden,  much  less  to 
master  the  skill  of  walking  on  prostheses 
and  so  ther  resign  them.selves  to  life  In  a 
wheelchair  Men  usually  take  more  readily 
than  women  to  artlflclal  limb."?  A  man,  after 
all.  can  hide  hl«  leg  Inald'.  his  trousers,  but  a 
women's  dress  displays  her  aberraUoc.  In 
both  sexes,   vanity  plays  an  important  part 


In  fitting  prostheses  Great  care  Is  taken  to 
match  shape  and  skin  color  as  well  as  to  con- 
struct a  socket  that  will  Intimately  fit  the 
stump  And  more  Ingenious  devices  are  under 
development  such  as  an  artlflclal  arm  and 
hand  that  respond  to  electric  impulses  gen- 
erated by  the  arm  muscles  Much  of  this  re- 
search, tuR  well  as  the  training  of  prosthetlsta 
and  the  fitting  of  artlflclal  limbs,  goes  on 
within  the  walls  of  the  Institute  The  am- 
putees must  buy  their  arms  and  legs  from  a 
rommerc.al  limb  shop,  but  they  learn  to  u.se 
them  at  the  Institute 

Anl  learning  Is  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant part  In  rehabilitation  The  Institute 
sees  an  endless  procession  of  nurses  thera- 
pists, medical  students  who  have  come  for 
training  It  will  see  still  more  three  years 
from  now  when  It  completes  Its  new  »25- 
miniou  tulldlng,  twice  as  big  as  the  one-time 
book-printing  plant  it  now  occupies. 

But  the  major  portion  of  the  learning  falls 
to  the  patients  themselves,  who  have  so  much 
to  accomplish  Not  only  must  they  learn 
again  to  dress  and  feed  themselves  and  per- 
form useful  work  and  walk  or  wheel  them- 
selves about  as  best  they  can.  but  also  they 
must  learn  to  live  In  a  world  that  was  never 
made  for  them  The  Institute  helps  them 
with  this.  too.  .^s  part  of  ■recreation 
therapy,"  they  make  frequent  .sorties  Into  the 
outside,  sometimes  to  the  theater  or  to  a 
concert  at  Ravlnla.  sometimes  to  a  ball  game 
or  a  department  store,  occasalonally  even  to 
Europe  on  a  tourist's  holiday 

The  goal  Is  not  so  much  to  divert  them  as 
It  Is  to  teach  them  how  to  exist  in  an  ambu- 
latory society  They  learn  that,  if  the  theater 
restrooms  are  downstairs,  they  may  be  able  to 
roll  their  chairs  Ui  the  men's  room  In  the  soda 
shop,  two  doors  away  [or  falling  that,  to 
empty  their  leg  bags  In  a  dark  alley)  They 
learn  that  taxis  sometimes  refuse  to  stop  for 
a  man  Ui  a  wheel  chair  [but  the  next  cabbie 
will  no:  only  stop  but  haul  him  up  three 
steps  into  a  restaurant  1  They  learn  to  shift 
for  themselves  a.s  much  as  they  can.  and 
when  they  must  be  picked  up  and  heaved 
Into  an  automobile  seat,  they  learn  to  accept 
that.  too.  with  grace  and  gratitude  They 
learn  to  live  again — tho  within  their 
llmltaUons. 

For  me  limitations  always  remain,  whether 
as  a  burden  or  a  weapon  S<ime  pallentt.  go 
forth  from  the  Institute  as  full-fledged 
wheelchair  generals,  determined  to  use  their 
dlaabllilles  to  bludgeon  their  families  into 
servitude  Others,  despite  the  best  efloru  of 
the  stair,  go  out  In  defeat,  convli:ced  that 
they  have  lost  Ihslr  future  and  the  love  of 
their  families. 

But  most  set  out  with  some  uuprovemenl 
and  with  reasonable  expectations  Tho  they 
may  never  play  golf  again,  perhaps,  at  iea«t 
they  dJa  hobble  around  on  braces  and  caues, 
which  is  belter  than  they  could  d<..  when  they 
came  in  If  they  mutt  sUl  in  a  wheel  hair,  per- 
haps they  can  now  feed  themselves  and  type 
a  letter  It  may  be  a  bitter  bargain,  but  Its 
better  than  nothing.  In  the  Qnal  extremity, 
most  men  cling  to  life,  even  tho  it  must  be 
endured  In  agony 

And  out  of  the  pain  may  come  some  good 
A  remarkable  n\imber  of  patients  embark 
upon  their  new  lives  with  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  themselves,  an  enlarged  wisdom 
about  mankind.  In  their  new  weakness, 
many  And  new  strength  And  for  some,  that 
bargain  ts  at  least  acceptable 


I  would  like  to  share  this  important  com- 
parison with  my  Senate  ooUea«rues. 

The  figures  cit«d  below  clearly  show 
the  severity  of  the  cost-price  squeeze 
that  farmers  have  been  subjected  to  over 
the  years  and  which  little  i^lief  has  been 
given  them  recently.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Benson's  communica- 
tion to  me  concerning  this  subject  be 
printed  iu  the  Rkcobd. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follow.s; 

Tabttlatton   8t   Elmek   A.   Benson 

Political  leaders  are  again  suggesting  plans 
to  help  agriculture  and  nKist  of  these  plans 
suggest  that  more  credit  be  made  available 
to  farmers  I  should  think  by  this  time,  even 
politicians  would  know  that  it  Is  not  more 
credit  that  Ls  needed  but  a  better  price  for 
the   things   the   farmer  produces. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  price  of 
everything  the  farmer  buys  has  gone  up  300 
or  400  per  cent  while  what  he  produces  has 
gone  down  300  per  cent. 

The  foUowlng  table  should  b«  interesting. 
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For  the  past  twenty  years  we  bsTe  had  a 
Federal  Law  making  It  possible  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  set  support  pries 
at  (*0  per  cent  of  parity  or  more  but  at  no 
time  have  they  been  set  at  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  parity  Furthermore,  during  most 
of  the  same  twenty  year  period  the  govern- 
raeut  s  policy  has  been  to  sell  farm  oonmiodl- 
tles  in  order  to  keep  farm  prices  deprensed 
and  this  policy  has  been  so  stated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


FARM  PRICES  DOWN -FARM  COSTS 
UP 
Mr  HUlVfPHREY  Mr  President,  I  re- 
ceived a  tabulation  from  Mr  Elmer  Ben- 
.son  of  Appleton,  Minn  ,  recently  illus- 
trating how  farm  prices  have  actuallj- 
declined  since  IMS  and  how  the  cost  of 
much  of  what  he  has  to  buy  has  rl.sen. 


PUBLICATION  OF  PRINTED  HEAR- 
INGS AND  INTRODUCTION  OP 
JUVENILE  DELINQLTENCY  SUB- 
COMMITTEE STAFF  REPORT  ON 
DRUG  ABUSE  IN  THE  MILITARY 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  we  are 
mindful  of  the  seriou.s  and  dreadful  pro- 
portions that  the  heroin  epidemic  has 
reached  among  our  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Tiiere  Ls  now  great  naUonal  interest 
\\\  attacking  this  threat  to  the  well-being 
of  our  men  in  .service,  to  their  families, 
and  to  the  public  as  many  of  these  men 
return  home  addicted  to  or  dependent 
upon  drugs. 

Tins  drug  abuse  phenomenon,  from  a 
serviceman  s  first  marihuana  Joint  upon 
his  arrival  m  Vietnam,  to  his  smoWng 
opium  in  one  of  the  many  opium  dens 
which  dot  the  countryside  of  Vietnam, 
to  his  shooting  or  "snorting"  of  "smack" 
in  an  alley  in  Saigon,  where  heroin  is 
now  as  available  as  in  any  otbcx  black 
market  commodity,  is  foremoBt  in  ti>e 
imiKls  of  the  majonly  of  American*  to- 
day. 
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In  recent  months,  committees  and  in- 
dividual Members  of  the  Congress  have 
studied  and  reported  upon  this  rampant 
abuse  of  drugs  by  U.S.  servicemen,  and 
have  introduced  legislation  to  deal  with 
it. 

The  President  has  now  responded  with 
a  message  calling  for  a  concerted  na- 
tional effort  to  combat  this  serious  and 
increasing  abuse  of  drugs  by  our  men  in 
service 

All  of  this  recent  concern  for  the  prob- 
lem is  certainly  commendable. 

However,  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
to  reiterate  for  the  record  the  fact  that 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
first  heard  public  testimony  on  this  prob- 
lem in  1966.  and  made  Its  findings  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense,  which 
has  only  belatedly  acknowledged  the  ex- 
istence of  a  drug  problem  within  its  mili- 
tary ranks. 

Additional  testimony  was  heard  by  the 
subcommittee  in  1968  and  1970  The  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
subcommittee  in  1970  on  this  subject  has 
now  been  printed  and  is  available  for 
di.stnbution.  A  staff  report  of  the  sub- 
committee based  on  all  of  the  hearings 
and  investigations  into  the  military-  drug 
abuse  problem  has  been  prepared. 

Predicated  on  our  findings,  legislation 
was  developed  and  introduced  by  the 
pre\'ious  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  J  Dodd.  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1970,  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal discharge  of  drug  dependent  service- 
men and  their  civil  commitment  to  treat- 
ment and  rehabiUtation  under  titles  III 
and  IV  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  19«6. 

No  action  was  taken  on  that  bill  how- 
ever during  the  9lst  Congress 

Mr  President.  I  reintroduced  that  bill. 
S  1189.  on  March  11  of  this  year,  and  it 
is  now  pending  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices CtHnmittee. 

There  is  now  a  national  commitment 
to  action,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
this  bill  careful  consideration,  despite  the 
fact  that  other  measures  which  have 
been  proposed  would  provide  for  drug 
abuse  treatment  within  the  branches  of 
service. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  this 
problem,  and  all  ajjproaches  must  be 
given   corwideratlon. 

In  addition.  I  have  requested  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  initiate  a  policy 
to  re\1ew.  pursuant  to  authority  provided 
111  10  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  1552 
and  1553,  all  discharges  of  servicemen, 
given  under  conditions  other  than  honor- 
able, to  determine  whether  such  dis- 
charges were  related  to  the  individual's 
drug  addiction  or  dependency,  and  if  so, 
to  reverse,  where  appropriate,  those  dis- 
charges, so  that  these  returning  drug  de- 
pendent veterans  may  seek  and  obtain 
assistance  for  their  problem  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  However,  the 
Defense  Department  refuses  to  initiate 
this  review  on  Its  own  initiative,  but  Is 
adliering  to  a  policy  only  to  review  dis- 
charges on  a  case-by -case  basis  on  appli- 
cation of  individual  servicemen. 

I  beUeve  that  the  two  leglslaUve  pro- 
P<»*la  to  which  I  have  Just  referred 
would  be  extremely  useful  and  helpful  in 
curbing  the  nmaway  drug  problem  which 


now  exists  in  the  military  and  among  the 
men  who  have  returned  with  their  drug 
dependencies  to  the  United  States. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  concerning  drug 
abuse  in  the  mihtary  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
Staft   Report  on    DRUt;  Abuse  in   the   Miu- 

TARY  Based  on  Hearings  and  Investigations 

OF       THK       SUBCOMMITTKE       TO       IMVESTICATE 

JuvENiu:    Delinquinct.    1966-70 

INTRODUCTION 

This  rep>ort  sets  forth  the  extent,  the  scope, 
and  the  serious  nature  of  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  In  the  military,  with  special  emphasis 
on  that  aspect  which  concerns  drug  abuse 
In  Vietnam  and  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  where 
the  problem  has  been  found  to  be  most 
severe. 

The  findings  contained  In  this  report  are 
based  on  the  Investigations,  inquiries,  and 
public  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  to  In- 
vestgate  Juvenile  Delinquency  beginning  In 
1966.  when  testimony  was  first  taken  on  drug 
abuse  among  servicemen  in  Vietnam  and 
continuing  in  1968  and  in  1970 

Drug  abuse  in  the  military  Is  related  to  and 
Is  an  extenuation  of  the  drug  abuse  phenom- 
enon, which  has  pervaded  segments  of  the 
youth  population  generally  However,  It  dif- 
fers from  the  domestic  aspects  in  that  the 
heroin  epidemic  which  currently  exists 
among  servicemen  in  Vietnam  is  more  In- 
tense and  more  complex,  due  to  the  high 
quality  of  heroin  found  in  Vietnam,  its  rela- 
tive low  cost,  and  its  easy  availability 

The  findings  In  this  report  reflect  the  esca- 
lation from  the  softer  drugs,  such  as  mari- 
huana, to  the  hard  narcotics,  such  as  heroin. 
In  the  years  1966  through  1970:  this  Is  an 
escalation  which  has  been  Influenced  recent- 
ly by  Idleness  or  boredom  among  non-com- 
batant troops  in  Vietnam,  and  which  has 
been  intensified  by  the  relative  Isolation  of 
the  men  serving  In  that  theater  of  opera- 
tions, by  their  fears,  frustrations,  and  ambiv- 
alence towards  the  United  States  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam 

The  Subcommittee  has  long  been  concern- 
ed with  the  problem  of  narcotics  addiction 
and  drug  abuse,  and  by  resolution  of  the 
Senate.  It  Is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  examining  the  extent  to  which  Juveniles 
and  youthful  offenders  are  violating  Federal 
narcotics  laws. 

EXTENT      AND      SiOPE      OF      DRUG      ABUSE      IN      THE 
MILITART 

In  setting  forth  the  extent  and  scope  of 
drug  abuse  in  the  military  chronologically 
from  1966  to  the  present,  this  section  of  the 
report  Includes  references  to  sources  of.  and 
trafficking  in  illicit  drugs,  the  incidence  and 
severity  of  abuse;  the  physiological  and 
psychological  effects  upon  the  Individual 
serviceman,  the  effects  of  drug  abuse  upon 
his  ability  to  function  as  an  Individual  and 
as  a  member  of  a  unit,  and  the  Impact  which 
Individual  drug  abuse  has  upon  the  effective- 
ness of  mUitary  units. 

In  1966.  during  hearings  upon  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  civil  commitment  and 
treatment  of  Federal  offender  narcotic  ad- 
dicts. Dr.  Robert  W.  Balrd,  Director  of  the 
Haven  Clinic  in  New  York  City,  testified 
about  the  extent  of  drug  addiction  and  de- 
pendency among  servicemen  and  former 
servicemen  who  were  under  his  care  at  his 
clinic   in   riarlem,  New   York. 

Dr  Balrd  appeared  on  two  occasions  that 
year  and  during  his  first  appearance  made  the 
following  recommendation: 

Please  have  our  troops  examined  coming 
In  and  out  of  endemic  areas.  It  U  a  horrible 


situation  for  me  to  see  boys,  and  I  have 
seen  this  in  my  office,  who  are  in  the  Marines, 
who  are  in  the  Army,  who  are  getting  nar- 
cotics when  they  have  been  stationed  in 
Korea.  Japan.  Greece.  Italy,  Germany  and 
Prance,  and  they  have  needle  marks  on  them 
and  they  are  not  picked  up  for  this.  These 
kids  are  going  over  to  do  a  job.  and  the  Com- 
munists are  doing  a  better  Job  through  tre 
southern  border  of  China  infiltrating  this 
stuff  through  Thailand  and  Laos. 

You  may  say,  Doctor,  how  do  you  get  this 
Information?' 

You  all  recall  this  very  famous  newspaper 
girl  who  died.  Dickie  Chappell.  When  she  was 
over  there,  before  she  went  on  one  of  the  trips 
1  had  told  her  about  this  and  she  checked  ;t 
out  She  was  finding  out  some  of  our  CARE 
packages  were  going  over  there  to  be  used  by 
some  of  these  people  not  to  farm  regular 
foodstuff,  but  to  farm  popples  which  in  turn 
wound  up  back  la  the  arms  of  our  kids 

In  1966.  five  years  ago.  Dr  Baird  pin- 
pointed a  major  source  of  Illicit  narcotics  In 
Southeast  Asia,  which  today,  rather  belatedly, 
has  suddenly  become  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  government  officials  who  now  dis- 
play a  significant  interest  In  .his  problem 
On  Dr.  Balrd 'E  second  appearance  before 
the  Subcommittee,  he  told  of  his  work  with 
addicted  former  servicemen,  and  brought  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  one  of  his  patients,  a 
former  Marine,  who  had  served  as  a  crew- 
chief  and  gunner  on  a  helicopter  In  Vietnam; 
the  Marine  was  a  drug  abuser  whUe  In  the 
service  and  became  addicted  to  narcotics 
up>on  his  return  to  the  United   States 

Dr.  Balrd  adaressed  his  remarks  to  the 
problem  of  tniUtary  drug  abuse  not  only  in 
Vietnam,  but  In  other  areas  of  the  world 
where  American  servicemen  are  stationed. 
He  pointed  out  that  he  had  come  across 
men  In  every  branch  of  service,  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  the  Marines,  who  bad 
obtained  narcotics,  marihuana,  barbiturates 
and  amphetamines,  both  here  m  the  United 
States  in  and  around  military  bases  as  well 
as  abroad  in  France,  Italy.  Germany  Greece. 
Sweden.  Korea  and  Vietnam 

Dr  Balrd 's  perspective  of  the  problem  was 
broad  because  of  his  experience  in  working 
with  addicted  ex-servicemen  He  told  the 
Subcommittee: 

This  morning  I  would  like  to  present  some 
facu  and  stories  given  to  me  by  24  service- 
men who  I  have  worked  with  that  were  ad- 
dicted; 14  were  in  the  Army,  8  In  the  Navy, 
3  in  the  Marinee.  and  a  In  the  Air  Force.  An 
interesting  point  Is  that  nearly  30  out  of 
these  24  men  had  had  less  than  S  years  of 
high  school,  and  out  of  these,  three-quarters 
were  addicted  before  they  went  into  the 
service,  and  the  remaining  26  percent  started 
while  In  the  service 

I  am  extremely  concerned  that  so  many 
of  the  boys  who  are  addicted  have  not  been 
found  out  by  the  armed  services  themselves. 
I  want  a  far  more  careful  screening  at  pre- 
inductlon  centers  and  at  those  boys  who  are 
coming  out  of  the  services,  plus  semi-annual 
check-ups  of  these  individuals  that  are  in 
Indigenous  areas  where  drugs  are  available 
flagrantly 

It  is  a  shame  when  young  men  can  receive 
illicit  drugs  from  a  base  or  perhaps  from  a 
station  overseas,  and  ofBclalc  are  not  aware 
of  It. 

Based  upon  his  work  with  34  addicted  for- 
mer servicemen,  out  of  a  total  of  324  patients 
with  whom  be  was  working  at  the  Haven 
Clinic.  Dr.  Balrd  dted  a  rate  of  narcotica 
vULiction  ot  7  peroent  among  US.  serrloe- 
men.  even  as  aarly  as  1966. 

With  his  statlBtlos  and  other  subetaatlve 
Information  as  indices.  Dr.  Balrd  then  told 
the  Subcommittee: 

Based  oo  the  atattsttos  that  I  have  seen, 
plus  talking  to  various  addicts  and  oUmt 
servtoemen  in  New  Tork.  Mtaunl,  OaUfcmla, 
Boston,  and  New  Jersey.  I  wouM  predict  that 
there  Is  a  minimum  of  10.000  to  lft.000  h«r- 
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oln  and  barblturat*  addicts  In  the  service, 
and  easily  100.000  marihuana  amokera.  I 
know  these  statistics  will  make  some  of  the 
armed  services  people  gasp,  but  this  is  the 
same  sltxiatlon  that  happened  in  New  York 
7  or  8  ye*r8  ago  and  la  now  a  reality. 

As  previously  indicated,  an  ex-Marine  and 
heroin  addict  accompanied  Dr.  Baird  dvir- 
lag  his  second  appearance  before  the  8ub- 
c.ynimlilee.  Dr  Balrd  described  the  Marine's 
drug  experience  while  In  service. 

One  la  about  a  boy  I  have  Just  started  to 
work  with,  and  who  I  have  brought  this 
morning  so  that  the  Senators  can  Interrogate 
l,n\  He  Is  a  23-year-old  ex-Marlne  who  served 
from  January  5.  19«1.  to  January  11,  1966. 
and  who  has  Just  been  discharged  for  about 
15  months  He  served  In  Vietnam,  flew  ap- 
proximately 100  to  126  combat  missions,  and 
r  'oe.ved  several  unit  citations 

He  had  Joined  the  service  at  about  the  age 
of  17  years,  and  was  stationed  In  Parrls  Is- 
land, where  he  heard  about  drugs  and  goof- 
balls.  but  because  he  wanted  to  obtain  a 
g.HXl  service  record  for  himself  and  also  be- 
cause he  was  too  busy  and.  frankly,  too 
s*.'ared.  he  didn't  try  them 

He  was  then  sent  to  Camp  Lejeime,  where 
he  said  he  could  buy  barbiturates,  reefers 
and  dexedrlne  In  Jacksonville,  North  Caro- 
lina, for  tl  apiece  Reefers,  of  course,  are 
marihuana. 

He  was  then  sent  to  the  naval  air  station 
In  .MUUngton.  Tennessee,  and  while  there,  he 
found  out  that  he  could  get  goofbolls,  which 
are  barbiturates,  and  piep  pills.  In  fact,  he 
said  that  It  was  SOP.'  which  means  '.stand- 
ard operational  procedure,'  where  one  oould 
get  these  drugs  from  other  servfcemen  for  «1 
apiece 

He  .said  that  they  had  a  racket  going 
Some  of  the  boys  In  the  .service  would  feign 
sickness,  or  say  that  they  were  obese,  so  they 
could  get  dexedrlne,  or  that  they  could  not 
go  to  sleep,  and  they  wers  given  barbiturates 
These  they  would  »ell  to  the  other  men  for 
$1  apiece  Some  boys  were  given  30  tablets. 
he  said,  for  a  month's  supply,  and  they  would 
then  .sell  them  to  the  other  boys  for  $5  a 
dozen.  In  turn,  the  money  they  accrued 
would  be  pocket  money  for  alcohol. 

In  a  particular  town,  In  a  motel  In  West 
Memphis.  Arkansas,  this  Marine  could  get 
marihuana  from  a  shoeshlne  boy  working  In 
the  bar  This  man  said  that  a  good  night's 
entertainment  while  In  the  service  could  be 
had  by  spending  Saturday  night  in  the  bar- 
racks with  five  or  six  g(x»fball8  or  dexedrlne 
pills  or  capsules,  swallowed  with  2  pints  of 
wine  as  a  chaaer.  and  then  waiting  for  the 
combined  reaction  of  the  goofballs  and  the 
pep  pills  with  the  wine. 

He  was  sent  to  the  Orient,  and  while  in 
Tvirkey  in  a  town,  he  got  some  hashish.  The 
mime  of  the  town  was  Ismar  In  Tunis,  he 
could  get  heroin  and  hashish  In  fact,  dur- 
ing this  time  one  of  the  ships  he  was  aboard 
was  shaken  down  because  U  had  been  found 
oat  that  some  of  the  men  had  brought  mari- 
huana aboard. 

This  certainly  shows  that  the  Navy  has 
.some  officers  who  are  extremely  aware  of  this 
problem.  This  should  be  'SOP'  at  every  port. 
Every  time  a  ship  leaves,  we  should  have  our 
a.-med  services  all  checked  out. 

In  Italy,  he  could  get  goofballs  In  Naples. 
In  an  area  called  Skivvy  Alley,  up  In  the 
htUs;  In  Spain.  In  the  city  of  Barcelona. 

The  patient  was  then  sent  back  to  America 
for  advanced  training  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station  at  El  Toro,  Santa  Ana.  California. 
There  he  could  obtain  barbiturates  and  Sec- 
onal m  the  town,  and  also  In  IXJa  Angales 
and  that  great  city.  Tlajuana,  which  Is  Juat 
rampsuit  with  dexedrlne,  goofballs,  mari- 
huana and  heroin. 

He  was  then  sent  to  Da  Nang,  Vietnam, 
and  there  he  got  red  devils.'  or  Seconal  from 
a  store,  or  even  from  the  natives,  at  the  coet 
of  *34  American  for  30  capsules. 

He  related  a  story  that  oould  have  had  a 
tragic  ending.  He  waa  a  crew  chief  and  a 


gunner  aboard  a  helicopter  One  day.  when 
he  thought  things  were  going  to  be  rather 
quiet,  he  had  taken  three  or  four  goofballs, 
and  unexpectedly  got  a  sudden  emergency 
air  evacuation  alert. 

By  the  time  he  got  aboard  the  plane  and 
got  everything  Into  combat  readiness,  the 
effects  of  the  drugs  had  hit  him.  and  a  para- 
noid reaction  came  over  him.  He  saw  some 
of  our  allies  and  thought  they  were  some 
Vietcong,  and  started  to  open  fire  upon  them 
wounding  a  major  and  a  sergeant  major  of 
the  Vietnamese  corps  Fortunately,  he  did 
not  kill  them  But  no  one  was  aware  of  what 
had  happened  to  him.  or  that  he  had  had 
these  barbiturates 

The  former  Marine.  Identified  only  as 
"Prank  "  then  described  In  detail  the  incident 
to  which  Dr   Balrd  had  referred 

Well.  I  had  been  in  Da  Nang.  I  think  about 
3  months,  and  it  was  easy  to  go  Into  any 
pharmaceutical  or  drugstore  In  Da  Nang  It- 
self and  buy  Seconals,  which  are  sleeping 
pills,  sleeping  capsules,  or  barbiturates  and 
pep  pills  such  OB  benzedrine 

I  had  taken  four  gtxjfballs  and  a  glass  of 
beer  on  ttls  day  I  was  supposed  to  be  ready 
crew  chlel  lor  any  emergency  evacuation  or 
anything  like  that  I  hod  Ju.st.  you  know.  Just 
taken  the  drugs,  and  we  had  gotten  word 
that  there  was  an  emergency  evacuation 
starting. 

The  American  odvl.sers  In  1963,  there  were 
only  advlbers  there,  we  were  not  fully  com- 
mitted surh  OK  we  are  now — and  they  called 
in   for  an  emergency   evac\iatlon. 

By  the  time  my  plane  was  airborne.  I  had 
felt  the  effects  of  the  drug  -I  had  false  con- 
ftdence  I  felt  like  my  heart  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  my  face,  and  like  f)eople  were  trying 
to  get  to  me   you  know 

So  we  'Afent  into  a  landing  zone  to  pick 
.ip  these  wounded  men.  WIA'  they  call  them, 
wounded  In  action,'  and  I  had  heard  pru>T 
to  that.  I  had  had  a  couple  of  combat  en- 
gagements, alrslrlkes.  as  they  call  them,  and 
I  heard  that  the  VC  mainly  wear  block  cloth- 
ing What  I  didn't  know  was  that  the  civil 
defense  corps,  us  they  are  known,  wear  the 
same  thing— black  pajamas. 

I  had  seen  these  three  men.  and  my  plane 
captain  had  called  down  that  they  were 
drawing  fire  from  small  arms  from  both 
sides.  1  had  thU  Illusion,  as  I  said,  that  peo- 
ple were  trying  to  get  me  and  they  were 
putting  this  person  In  the  plane. 

I  looked  up  on  the  hlU,  it  was  Just  cleared 
In  the  Jungle,  the  Jungle  Is  very  thick  up 
there,  and  I  had  seen  three  people  up  there. 
So  I  opened  lire  with  my  machlnegua.  and 
I  wounded  two  of  them 

"Pranks"  description  of  the  Incident  need 
little  elaboration,  except  for  emphasis  on  two 
aspects  of  this  problem.  One  is  the  ease  with 
which  the  men  are  able  to  buy  illicit  drugs 
from  drug  stores  in  Vietnam,  and  the  second 
18  the  effects  which  the  barbiturates  had 
upon  the  man.  Impairing  his  ability  to  func- 
tion rationally  In  his  assigned  mission.  Both 
poinu  have  been  alluded  to  by  other  wit- 
nesses who  have  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  are  discussed  In  succeeding  para- 
graphs of  this  report. 

Subsequent  to  Dr  Balrd's  appearances  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  May  26th  and 
June  l*th,  1966.  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  queried  as  to  the  extent  and  scope  of 
drug  abuse  among  service  personnel.  In  re- 
sponse, the  Defense  Department  furnished 
the  Subcommittee  with  detailed  information 
from  each  of  the  branches  of  service  con- 
cerning the  problem. 

In  summary,  the  Department  waa  of  the 
opinion  that  the  problem  was  minimal  and 
did  not  begin  to  approach  or  approximate 
Dr.  Balrd's  estimate  of  Its  serlouaneas. 

Those   detailed.    In-depth    Department    of 
Defense  responses  to  the  Subcommittee's  In- 
quiry are  available  In  the  flies  of  the  Sub- 
commltitee. 
When  the  Subcommittee  next  heard  teetl- 


mony  on  the  extent  of  drug  abuse  In  the 
military  In  March  of  19W.  one  wltneee,  John 
Steinbeck  IV.  a  former  serviceman  who  had 
completed  a  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  de- 
scribed the  abuse  of  marihuana. 

He  estimated,  based  upon  hU  personal  ex- 
periences, that  60  percent  of  the  men  serv- 
ing in  Vietnam,  between  the  ages  of  19  and 
27.  wfere  smoking  marihuana  whenever  they 
thought  that  It  was  reasonable  to  do  so 

He  was  of  the  opinion  that  upwards  of  75 
percent  of  that  same  age  group  would  be 
involved  with  marihuana  as  they  became 
more  sophisticated  In  Its  use. 

He  stated  that  he  considered  marihuana  to 
be  a  relatively  harmless  drug —a  view  he 
said,  that  was  accepted  by  the  military 

Steinbe<k  further  told  the  Subcommittee 
that  the  easy  access  to  marihuana  by  Ameri- 
can servicemen  was  predicated  on  the  fact 
that  our  men  were  In  close  contact  with 
Vietnamese  nationals,  who  supplied  our  men 
with  the  drug 

The  Defense  Department's  response  to 
Steinbeck  s  allegations  of  Incidence  of 
marihuana  u.se  by  US  servicemen  Is  con- 
tained in  detail  In  another  section  of  this 
report  However,  it  shouli  be  noted  that 
the  Department's  conclusion  at  that  time 
was  that  the  drug  abuse  problem  was  prac- 
tically non-existent  in  Vietnam 

The  Subcommittee's  Inquiry  resumed  with 
public  hearings  conducted  In  1970,  during 
which  many  witnesses  testified.  Including 
veteran.s  who  were  addlcU,  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Army  psy- 
chiatrist; .  and  other  professionals,  all  of 
whom  were  either  working  or  had  worked 
with  drug  dependent  and  addicted  former 
servicemen. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  these  ex- 
pert witnesses,  references  were  Included  In 
those  hearings  to  studies  which  had  been 
cundticted  In  Vietnam  to  determine  the  In- 
cidence and  the  extent  of  drug  abuse,  par- 
ticularly marihuana  abvise,  anvong  our  men 
serving  there. 

One  such  study  conducted  In  1967  in 
Vietnam  was  done  under  the  aegis  of  a 
Subcommittee  witness,  Roger  Hoffman,  an 
Army  social  worker,  who  collaborated  wUi. 
Capt  Sly  Sapol,  an  Army  psychologist; 
it  concerned,  first,  a  limited  study  of  in- 
mates at  the  Ix>ng  Blnh  Jail  and,  secondly 
a  broader  study  of  non-lnatltutlonallzed 
Army  personnel  at  the  replacement  depot 
Roffman  gave  the  results  of  hU  second 
study  during  his  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee 

In  summarizing  the  study  findings,  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  Subcommittee  that 
this  survey  was  carried  out  three  years  ago. 
The  statLstlcs  Involved,  of  course,  are,  there- 
fore, of  little  use  However,  there  may  be 
reason  to  believe  that  certain  associations 
and  correlations  observed  would  not  have 
changed  markedly  in  the  Interv-nlng  time 
Admittedly,  this  Is  speculative. 

The  surs'ey  involved  584  Army  enlisted 
men  In  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  i&2 
through  E  6 ) .  Questionnaires  were  admin- 
istered to  small  groups  of  respondents  who 
were  being  processed  through  a  replacement 
center  for  return  to  the  United  States 
Thirty-two  percent  of  the  sample  reported 
the  use  of  marihuana  at  eome  time  during 
their  lives  Only  29  pensent,  however.  Indi- 
cated using  marihuana  while  In  Vietnam 
Thus,  the  majority  of  the  reapondents  Indi- 
cated that  they  had  nerer  smoked  mari- 
huana. Two  addlUonal  studies  of  mlUtary 
populations  were  performed  in  Vietnam 
within  the  same  year  and  essentially  cor- 
roborated our  findings.  In  July  of  1968. 
Casper  and  his  oollea^uea  sampled  a  group  of 
soldiers  In  the  Chu  Lai  area  which  la  located 
m  the  northern  section  of  South  VJetnam. 
They  found  81  percent  of  the  771  reapond- 
ents  indicating  use  on  one  or  more  occa- 
sloiia  Dr.  Wilfred  Poetel  poUed  100  paUents 
at  a  surgical  hoepltal  in  Plelku.  Hie  findings 
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revealed  SS  percent  answering  afflrmatlveiy 
to  the  quaatliMi  ot  use  at  any  tixnm  in  tbe 
respoDdonta'  ilres.  We.  therefore,  saw  fairly 
impresaive  congruanoe  with  regard  to  the 
number  who  had  tried  marihuana. 

We  were  also  concerned  with  the  frequency 
with  wtilch  individuals  -were  using  mari- 
huana. Based  on  our  clinical  impressions 
concerning  tlje  patterns  of  marihuana  use. 
we  decided  to  consider  use  on  less  ttian 
twenty  occasions  to  be  indicative  of  'casual' 
or  'eapertmental'  use  Vse  on  more  than 
twenty  occasions  a^as  considered  to  be  heavy 
marihuana  smoking  Admittedly,  this  is  a 
crude  categtwtxation .  Nonetheless,  the  flnd- 
Ings  of  the  survey  tended  to  support  our 
clossiOcatlon  method  Of  the  men  who  had 
ever  used  marihuana.  75  perceiit  fell  into  the 
casual  user  class  Close  to  SO  percent  of  these 
ca.sual  users  had  smoked  marihuana  five 
times  or  less  In  all.  only  7  percent  of  the 
584  respondents  indicated  heavy  use  of  the 
drug  Had  we  determined  heavy  use  on  the 
b!t-«;s  of  ten  times  or  greater,  10  percent  of 
th<-  entire  sample  would  have  been  so 
classified. 

Roffman  expressed  his  concern  over  the 
political  sensitivity  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject matter,  and  in  fact.  It  v.-as  not  until 
1969  that  the  results  of  the  study  were 
released. 

He  indicated,  however,  that  when  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Alfred  B.  Pitt  and  As- 
sistant Oeneral  Counsel  FYank  A  Bortuno 
appeared  (before  the  Subcomniiiiee  in  March 
of  1968.  they  had  been  given  a  copy  of  the 
stockade  study  and  had  been  advised  of  the 
basic  findings  of  the  second  study  to  which 
RofTman  had  referred  In  his  testimony  Roff- 
nukJi  also  testified  that  he  was  not  permitted 
by  the  Department  of  Defen.se  to  share  the 
results  of  his  findings,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  had  received  requests  for  information 
concerning  his  research. 

He  ttelleved  that  health  and  medical  per- 
sonnel in  the  Army  were  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing information  concerning  the  drug  abuse 
problem,  but  that  "higher  headquarters 
tended  to  deemphaslze  the  political  ramlfl- 
callons."  and  thfrefore  he  was  prevented 
from  filling  those  reque.sus 

Roffman  waa  cautious  in  his  a.'weasment  of 
the  eflect  tliot  marihuana  smoking  had  upon 
the  men  He  reported  that  adverse  reactions 
as  the  result  of  marihuana  smoking  were 
seen  by  Army  psychiatrists  In  Vietnam  In 
1967.  but  he  pointed  out  that  additional  re- 
search was  necessary  to  determine  the  fuU 
extent  of  the  problem. 

An  important  consldertulon  in  Interpreting 
the  results  of  any  study  of  drug  abuse  coo- 
ducted  among  service  personnel  in  Vietnam, 
or  In  any  other  theater  of  operation.  Is  that 
under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice, 
possession  and  u>>e  of  marihuana  or  any 
other  Illegally  obuuned  drug  Is  a  violation 
of  that  Code. 

Further  complicating  the  review  of  results 
that  marihuana  smoking  may  have  \ipon  an 
individual  is  the  fact  that  it  is  Impossible  to 
analyze  the  drue  which  any  one  Individual 
has  Ingested;  in  addition,  the  strength  and 
effect  of  the  drug  do  vary,  not  only  from  place 
to  place,  but  with  respect  to  tlie  individual 
Ingesting  the  drug 

Another  witness  who  app>earfd  before  the 
Subcommittee  oti  March  24.  1970.  was  Dr. 
Joel  H  Kajilan,  a  former  Army  psychiatrist 
who  had  served  as  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  98th  Medical  Detachment  Neuropsychl- 
atrlc  (KOl  Team  in  Vietnam.  He  hnished 
his  tour  of  duty  there  in  October  of  1969. 

Kaplan  referred  to  the  ease  with  which 
marlbuana  Is  available  in  Vietnam.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  plant  grows  wild  there 
and  that  it  could  easily  be  purchased  in  any 
small  town  or  in  the  clUes  of  Vietnam.  He 
Stated  that  Vietnamese  nationals  were  the 
prime  suppUers  of  Uie  drugs  to  the  Amer- 
ican servuscmeu.  and  referred  to  the  plethora 
of    opium    dens     especially     in    Nha    Trang, 


which  ware  run  by  the  Vietnamese  and  were 
patronised    by    U.S.    servicemen. 

Kaplan  cited  a  progTeaslve  pattern  and 
iiulicated  that  the  "papassns"  would  first  get 
the  GI's  started  on  znailhuana  and  then  in- 
troduce them  to  opium,  a  much  stronger 
drug  which  the  GI's  either  smoked  or  mixed 
with  methedrine  Methedrine  Is  conunonly 
called  "meth"  or  "speed"  In  the  United 
states:  the  men  inject  it  into  their  veins 

Kaplan  cited  a  lax  policy  of  enforcement 
by  the  Vietnamese  ol&cials  and  In  fact, 
pointed  out  that  If  the  Army's  mlUtary  po- 
lice were  to  make  raids  upon  the  opium 
dens,  then  the  South  Vietnamese  police  were 
required  to  be  no'uifled  first 

Tlie  results  were  that  when  the  raids  were 
.subsequently  conducted,  the  dens  were  de- 
void of  GI's  since  the  operators  of  the  dens 
had    been    warned    beforehand 

Based  upon  his  work  as  an  Army  psychia- 
trist working  In  a  clinic  In  Nha  'Trang,  Dr, 
Kaplan  testified; 

We  estimated  that  between  50  and  80  per- 
cent of  all  Army  personnel  in  Vietnam  had 
used  marihuana  on  at  least  one  occasion  At 
the  time  that  I  left  Vietnam  in  Octol>er  1969, 
we  did  not  as  yet  have  any  definitive  figures 
However,  a  research  project  had  been  planned 
and  approved  by  the  Army  to  try  t«  find 
out  the  exact  number  of  soldiers  who  had 
used  marihuana  during  their  tour  in  Viet- 
nam. As  Commanding  Officer  of  the  98th 
Medical  Detachment  Neuropsychlatric  (KO) 
ream  In  NTia  Trang,  I  can  give  you  the 
figures  that  we  had  from  our  CUnlc  and  In- 
patient Service  70  percent  or  approximately 
3,000  soldiers  that  we  saw  In  the  Outpatient 
Clinic  were  drug  abusers. 

"When  I  refer  to  drug  abusers.  I  ajn  not 
referring  to  the  soldier  who  smokes  mari- 
liuaua  once  a  week  or  once  every  few  days 
I  am  referring  to  a  soldier  who  Is  using 
drugs  heavily  day  In  and  day  out  In  regard 
to  these  figures.  50  percent  of  our  Inpatient 
population  were  also  found  to  be  drug 
abusers.  Our  rough  estimate  of  50  to  80  per- 
cent mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
-statement  was  based  upon  Interviews  with 
many  service  personnel,  both  people  who 
were  patients  and  also  ordinary  soldiers 
whom  we  had  experience  with  during  our 
stay  in  Vietnam  In  any  case,  the  hard  fig- 
ures show  that  approximately  3,500  of  the 
.soldiers  that  were  seen  during  my  year's  tour 
in  Vietnam  were  using  marihuana  and  other 
drugs  heavily  The  other  drugs  that  I  refer 
to  included  barbiturates,  opium,  ampheta- 
mines such  as  speed.  LSD  on  occasion,  sniff- 
ing glue  and  using  the  pellet  of  the  Darvon 
capsule. 

Other  witnesses  who  testified  as  to  the 
eaie  with  which  both  marihuana  and  opium 
were  obtained  by  U.S.  service  personnel  In 
Vietnam  were  Doctors  John  K.  Imahaja  and 
James  W.  Teague.  psychiatrists  and  former" 
military  officers  who  served  In  Vietnam,  and 
by  Jon  Steinberg,  who  served  as  an  Investi- 
gative reporter  during  his  tour  of  duty  In 
Vietnam. 

Steinberg  testified ; 

Ttiai  night,  after  informing  the  military 
police  of  my  intentions,  I  went  Into  the  city 
to  look  for  an  opium  den.  In  the  rear  of  a 
barber  shop  the  remaining  pictures  were 
taken  The  GI  s  In  the  picture  were  too  high 
to  worry  about  my  picture  taking  The  price 
for  the  Joints  was  nominal,  the  quality  high. 
Upon  request,  the  lady  In  the  back  room 
would  supply  marihuana  cigarettes  dipped 
in  opium.  This  way  a  stronger,  longer-lasting 
high"  wa-s  achieved  Pood  was  even  served  to 
hungry  GI's  All  in  all.  a  pot-smoking  GI 
stationed  In  the  Kha  TYang  area  was  assured 
of  a  constant  supply  of  marihuana  and 
little,  if  any.  danger  of  being  apprehended 
for  his  'high'  habits. 

Elsewhere  in  Vietnam  the  situation  was 
similar  Whether  In  Saigon.  Tay  Nlnh  or 
Plelku,  the  opium  dens  were  present  and  t^e 
local   nationals  usually  had  access  t.o  a  large 


quantity  of  pot  la  niosf  locations,  a  youn^ 
OI  cotild  obtain  pot  more  readily  than  liquor 
Dr  Teague  told  the  Subcommittee  that  it 
was  commonplace  to  mix  marihuana  and 
opium  as  evidenoed  by  the  fact  that  bC  per- 
cent of  the  anaJ^'"zed  cannabis  contraband 
from  Vietnam  oontalned  opiates  The  co-min- 
gling  of  marihuana  and  opium  produce  a 
much  stronger  effect  upon  the  individual  ui- 
gesting  the  combined  drugs 

Subcommittee  witness  Roger  Roffman  re- 
ferred to  a  drug  incidence  study  conducted 
by  U  S  Army  Captain  Morris  Stanton.  Ph  D.. 
in  Vietnam.  While  Stanton  did  oot  appear  be- 
fore the  Siuboonunlttee,  he  "was  interviewed 
and  the  results  of  his  study  are  a  part  of  the 
Subcommittee's  permanent  record  on  this 
subject  matter. 

The  results  of  the  sttidy  crinducted  by  Cap- 
tain Stanton  in  the  fall  of  1969  and  released 
by  the  Defense  Department  in  1970  show  thai 
50  1  percent  of  the  younger  enlisted  men  be- 
low the  age  of  27  and  below  the  rank  of  E-7 
had  used  marihuana  while  in  Vietnam  Stan- 
ton's study  was  conducted  among  men  leav- 
ir.g  Vietnam  and  the  results  were  obtained 
through  the  use  of  a  questionnaire  given  the 
men  and  voluntarily  answered  by  them  at  the 
time  of  their  debarkation  from  Vietnam. 
His  study  reflected  that  one-fourth  of  the 
men  indicated  that  they  Intended  to  con- 
tinue marlhtiana  use  upon  return  to  the 
United  States. 

Other  data  In  Stanton's  study  show  that 
the  greatest  relative  Increase  in  Vietnam  of 
all  of  the  drugs  surveyed  was  of  opium,  which 
almost  tripled  among  users  during  their  Viet- 
nam tour,  as  contrasted  with  use  pnor  to 
Vietnam.  Seventeen  percent  of  the  enlisted 
men  admitted  opium  use  during  their  stay 
in  Vietnam.  whUe  only  6  i>eroent  Indicated 
that  they  had  used  the  drug  prior  to  Vietnam. 

Thus,  Stanton's  study,  the  most  recent  of 
those  Included  in  this  report,  contained  data 
showing  the  greatest  Incidence  of  marihuana 
abuse  by  service  personnel  in  Vietnam  and 
reflected  the  progressive  seriousness  of  '..he 
problem. 

As  the  incidence  of  marihuana  abuse 
dramaUcaJly  Increaaed  from  1967  to  1969. 
the  changing  patterns  of  drug  abuse  also 
emerged  x<i  tlie  extent  that  by  the  fall  of 
1970  a  serious  epidemic  of  herom  use  was 
beginning  to  unfold  in  Vietnam  among  U.5 
servicemen. 

Evidence  of  this  was  presented  tc^  the  Sub- 
committee m  the  fall  of  1970  by  Jon  Stein- 
berg, who  had  been  retained  as  a  Subcom- 
mittee investigator,  and  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  an  intensive  investigation  of 
drug  abuse  in  Vietnam  In  citing  these 
chaoffing  patterns  of  driig  abuse,  Steinberg 
presented  Army  stalistiob  on  heroin  over- 
dose deaths. 

Steinberg  tesKfied 

For  the  fln,t  seven  months  of  1970  there 
was  an  avMTLge  of  two  soldiers  a  month 
dying  from  drug  o\erdoees  This  wae  an  m- 
crease  of  50  percent  over  the  monthly  aver- 
age fL>r  1968  H  iwever.  since  late  sunimer  of 
this  year  a  newly  packaged  widely  dlstrlo- 
uted.  deadly  potent  form  of  heroin  is  be- 
ing, by  U.S  stai'idards.  practically  given 
away  to  our  troops 

As  a  result,  known  drug  overdose  de&ths 
increased  175  percent  m  August  and  Sep- 
tember and  combined  with  stispected  over- 
dose deatiis  the  increase  is  1000  percent,  or 
46  deaths 

During  the  first  18  days  in  OcU>ber,  1970, 
there  were  35  knoun  overdose  deaths  among 
our  troops. 

At  that  rate.  Instead  of  the  two  deaths  a 
month  we  experienced  from  January  tlu-ou«h 
July,  we  are  now  ex.perienciiig  two  deaths 
a  day. 

The  Information  which  Steinberg  fur- 
nished the  Subcommittee  on  drug  overdoee 
deaths  contrasts  sharply  with  figures  which 
had  been  furnished  the  Subcommittee  by 
the    Depwirtment    of    Defense    for    the    years 
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1965  through  1968,  on  the  n\iniber  of  re- 
ported drug  overdoae  deaths  among  U.S. 
eervlcemen  In  Vietnam 

The  Department  of  Defense  (Igtxres  Indi- 
cated that  from  IOCS  through  1967  there 
were  no  deaths  attributed  to  drug  overdose 
among  U  S  Army  personnel  in  Vietnam. 
However.  In  1968.  there  were  7  such  recorded 
deaths   and    Ln    1968    the   number    Increased 

!()    18 

Steinberg  contrasted  his  findings  of  1970 
with  those  of  1969.  when  he  served  his  tour 
of  duty  In  Vietnam 

One  year  ago  as  a  memtier  of  the  Armed 
Forces  I  conducted  a  six  month  Investiga- 
tion Into  the  drug  problem  In  Vietnam  At 
that  time  It  was  substantiated  that  the  use 
of  marihuana  and  opium  among  American 
servicemen  was  quite  extensive.  However, 
there  was  little  record  of  harder  drug  use, 
such  as  heroin,  methamphetamlne,  barbitu- 
rates, etc  The  situation  today,  however,  i.s 
different  Since  my  last  trip  to  Vietnam,  as 
my  opening  remarks  Indicate,  the  use  of 
heroin  and  the  availability  of  heroin  has 
steadily  increased  among  U  S    servicemen 

Steinberg  then  went  on  to  testify  as  to 
the  availability  of  the  drug  and  its  strength 
in  t*rms  of  purity 

Aa  I  said,  the  new  problem  In  Vietnam 
Is  heroin  For  a  couple  of  dollars  vmi  can 
buy  a  large  capsule  of  almost  pure  white 
powder,  some  of  which  are  displayed  on  the 
board.  The  quality  of  heroin  Is  good  all  over 
Vietnam  and  the  price  Is  exceptionally  low 
Doctors  say  that  the  heroin  sold  In  Vietnam 
Is  at  least  95  percent  pure.  Pour  vtals  which 
I  bought  and  had  analyzed  at  the  9th  Medi- 
cal Laboratory  at  L<ong  Blnh  proved  to  be 
99  to  700  percert  pure  heroin.  Those  vial.s 
and    lab    reports    are    on     the    chart. 

Wherever  It  Is  purchased  it  all  looks  the 
same  It  comes  in  the  same  type  packaging, 
It  18  processed  the  same  way  and  It  i.s  not 
watered  down  with  any  other  .substance.  This 
leads  one  to  speculate  as  to  where  It  Is  com- 
ing from  and  for  what  purpiisc  it  has  been 
liiiroduced  Into  Vietnam,  since  It  was  In- 
troduced only  a  few  months  ago. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  -source  of 
the  heroin,  he  Indicated  that  it  was  made 
available  to  U  3.  servicemen  by  the  Viet- 
namese. However,  he  noted  that  the  drug 
began  to  circulate  freely  only  after  the  Cam- 
b<xllan  Incursion  Steinberg  thought  the 
source  of  the  "Red  Rock'  heroin  was  Red 
China,  although  he  was  unable  to  determine 
Its  origin  from  offlctal  US.  military  sources 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  know 
Its  origin. 

Due  to  the  ready  availability  of  the  heroin 
In  Vietnam.  Its  cost  l.s  minimal,  especially 
when  compared  with  costs  of  the  drug  in  the 
United  States.  .Steinberg  Indicated  that  an 
ounce  of  pure  heroin  costs  $20  In  Vietnam, 
whereas  an  ounce  of  cut  hero'n  (3  5  percent 
pure)   would  cost  »300  In  the  United  States. 

Steinbergs  assessment  of  the  extent  of 
drug  abuse  In  Vietnam,  even  last  year,  made 
It  clear  that  the  Incidence  of  abuse  had 
reached  epidemic  proportions  which  needed 
to  be  met  with  immediate  plans  and  pro- 
grams by  the  military  In  order  to  curb  the 
runaway  driig  abu.se  problem  existing  among 
U  S   servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     DEFENSE     RESPONSE     TO     THk 
PROBLE  M 

When  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  wa.*; 
first  invited  to  appear  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  testify  on  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  In  the  military,  he  delegated  that  re- 
sponsibility to  Alfred  B  Pitt,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Manpower,  and  Prank 
A  Bartlmo.  Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  (  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) . 

In  testifying  t)efore  the  Subcommittee  on 
March  6,  1968,  Fltt  said: 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee. I  have  attached  to  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment the  statistics  which  I  provided  to  yo\xi 


Subcommittee  on  February  1.  1968.  These 
.statistics  have  now  been  updated  through 
calendar  year  1967.  In  general,  these  figures 
Indicate  there  la  virtually  no  addiction  to 
the  so-called  hard  narcotics  and  a  low  rate 
of  Incidence  of  drug  abuse  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  Nevertheleas.  the  most  recent  Bta- 
tlstica  do  indicate  an  increase  since  1966  In 
drug  offenses  The  figures  In  the  tabulation 
attached  are  based  on  the  number  of  per- 
.■jonnel  Investigated  for  unauthorized  use 
possession,  or  sale  of  drugs  by  the  Investi- 
gative agencies  of  the  services.  Not  all  cases 
investigated  resulted  In  a  finding  of  drug 
abuse.  The  rise  In  marihuana  Investigations 
reflected  In  the  tabulation  attached  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  primarily  attributable  to  an  In- 
creased awareness  of  the  problem  and  to 
more  vigorous  application  of  enforcement 
iiiea-sures 

With  respect  to  Vietnam,  our  latest  avail- 
able figures  Indicate  that  1.267  individuals 
were  Involved  in  Investigations  during  1967 
for  alleged  use.  possession,  or  sale  of  marl- 
hiiana.  A  summary  by  service  follows 

US.  Army,  number  of  suspects,  1,118.  rate 
per  thousand.  1  545.  US.  Navy-Marine 
Corps,  number  of  suspects.  64.  rate  per  thou- 
sand, 0.896,  U.S.  Air  Force,  number  of  sus- 
pects. 86,  rate  per  thousand,  0  836.  total 
number  of  suspects.   1.267. 

Pitt  d.d  not  believe  that  drug  abuse  was 
a  serious  problem  among  the  military  and 
stated: 

Apart  from  the  figures  relating  to  formal 
investigations,  the  best  eviUuatlou  of  the 
problem  Ls  provided  by  the  .statement  from 
General  Westmoreland's  headquarters  sum- 
marizing^ the  views  of  all  unit  commanders 
In  South  Vietnam  which  we  quoted  In  our 
February  1  letter.  I  believe  It  la  useful  to 
quote  that  statement  again. 

All  conunanders  are  unanimous  In  their 
considered  Judgment  that  the  smoking  of 
marihuana  Is  not  a  problem  of  major  pro- 
portions among  the  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam 
All  agree  there  has  been  no  discernible  Im- 
pact on  morale,  health,  welfare,  efficiency 
or  combat  effectiveness  that  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  use  of  this  drug 

The  total  scope  of  the  marihuana  problem 
in  Vietnam  Is  best  described  as  minor  Inso- 
i.ur  as  uny  measurable  Impact  on  the  war 
pfTorl.  health,  morale,  morals,  or  combat  ef- 
fectl\enes«  of  our  pen«)nnel  Is  concerned 
nie  impact  regarding  the  ptibllc  Image  en- 
joyed by  our  troops  Is  much  greater  and 
more  serious  In  nature.  This  Is  reflected  In 
the  current  rash  of  press  reports  alluding  to 
the  widespread  use  of  marihuana  by  our 
troops  in  Vietnam  which  Is  not  l>orne  out  by 
statistics  nor  the  best  Judgment  of  our  senior 
commai.ders 

This  statement  and  the  most  recent  MACV 
communication  Indicate  that  drug  abuse  is 
not  a  serious  factor  In  Vietnam,  that  there 
has  htiyn  no  discernible  Impact  on  morale, 
health,  welfare,  or  efflclency,  and  that  com- 
bat effectiveness  has  not  been  Impaired. 
Similarly,  there  is  no  indication  that  mari- 
huana or  other  drugs  have  been  u.sed  to  any 
significant  e.\tenl  during  combat  periods 

Mr  Pitt  Indicated  that  the  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials have  not  been  successful  in  enforcing 
their  drug  laws,  and.  therefore,  there  has 
been  no  effective  eradication  of  the  Illicit 
traffic  Ir.  the  drug 

Tl\l.s  testimony  presented  In  early  1968 
represer.ted  an  evaluation  of  the  drug  abuse 
problem  through  calendar  year  1967,  the  last 
year  for  which  statistics  had  been  compiled 
at  the  date  of  the  Subcommittee's  1968  hear- 
ings. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  official  statistics  con- 
cerning drug  abuse  rarely,  if  ever.  Indicate 
the  true  Incidence  of  such  abuse  whether  it 
be  military  or  civilian  in  nature.  Statistics 
usually  simply  represent  apprehensions,  l.e  . 
those  who  have  been  detected  and  arrested 
for  lUlctt  drug  involvement. 

A  serviceman  is  not  going  to  ooxne  forward 


and  acknowledge  that  he  Is  either  violating 
a  Federal  law  or  one  of  the  Artlclia  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  by  acknowl- 
edging drug  involyement.  In  the  military 
such  an  admission  la  punishable  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Uniform  Code. 

Thus,  one  can  reasonably  conclude  that 
otnclal  and  repKJrted  statistics  do  not  present 
an  accurate  picture  of  Illicit  drug  use  and 
abuse  However  these  certainly  are  Indicators 
which  can  be  used  to  evaluate  developing 
patterns.  es(>eclally  changes  In  the  Incidence 
of  arre.sts  or  apprehensions. 

Whatever  the  motivation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  downgrading  and  mini- 
mizing the  extent  and  scope  of  drug  abuse 
m  Vietnam  may  have  been,  that  Is  now  pro- 
logue. 

However,  the  fact  does  remain  that  several 
Sut)commutee  witnesses.  Mr  Steinberg  and 
Doctors  Kaplan  and  Teague  and  Mr  Roffmau. 
referred  to  the  suppression  of  Information 
anU  data  concerning  drug  abuse  Incidence  In 
Vietnftni. 

Ur  Kaplan  also  testified  to  the  way  In 
which  addicted  .servicemen  were  treated  and 
discharged  from  service 

He   told   the  Subcommittee- 

Drux  abuse  and  or  drxig  addiction  Is  not 
considered  by  the  Army  to  be  grounds  for  a 
medtc&l  or  psychiatric  discharge  They  are 
subsumed  under  the  general  heading  of 
Character  Behavior  Disorders  which  must  be 
handled  through  administrative  channels  As 
a  consequence,  we  could  not  AIR  EVAC  a 
patient  out  of  Vietnam  for  long-term  treat- 
ment If  he  had  a  drug  problem.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  saw  a  soldier  with  problems  of 
drug  abu.se  and  an  underlying  personality 
disorder  who  we  felt  could  no  longer  func- 
tion adequately  m  the  Army,  we  would  rec- 
omnipud  an  AH  635-212  discharge  This  rec- 
ommendation went  to  the  soldier's  Com- 
manding Officer  who  could  either  use  our 
report  as  a  basis  for  an  administrative  dLs- 
charge  or  could  simply  Ignore  It  and  keep 
the  soldier  on  duty  We  had  numerous  cases 
where  our  reconunendatlons  were  not  acted 
upon.  The  .soldiers  would  get  Into  Increasing 
trouble  until  such  point  where  they  had 
amassed  enough  Article  XV  s  or  court- 
martials  wherein  a  discharge  would  be  rec- 
onunended  by  command  on  less  than  hon- 
orable grounds. 

It  was  not  until  the  Subcommittee  held 
further  In-dcpth  hearings  in  March.  1970. 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  acknowl- 
edged that  drug  abuse  among  the  men  In 
Vietnam   was,    indeed,  a  serious   problem. 

On  April  27,  1970,  a  Task  Oroup  was  con- 
vened by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  study 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse  and  to  recommend 
appn.>prlate  revisions  In  Department  of  De- 
fense policy  on  drug  abuse. 

The  Chairman  of  that  Task  Group.  Vice 
Admiral  William  P  Mack,  U8N,  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  August  20,  1970, 
and  submitted  the  findings  of  his  group  to 
the  Subcommittee. 

One  of  Its  recommendations  concerning 
discharge  policies  of  the  Armed  Bervlcee  fol- 
lows: 

The  Discharge  System  now  in  effect  In  the 
Armed  Forces  represents  a  fair  and  proper 
method  of  categorizing  service  Changes  In 
It  should  not  be  made  for  the  sole  reason  of 
allowing  drug  abusers  to  receive  Veterans' 
benefits. 

Another  of  the  Task  Group's  recommenda- 
tloris  stated: 

Where  dls<-lpllne  falls,  every  reasonable  ef- 
fort subject  to  availability  of  resources  must 
be  made  to  rehabilitate  those  who  might  be 
of  further  use  to  the  Armed  Services.  More 
serious  cases  should  be  considered  for  suffi- 
cient rehabilitation  to  permit  them  to  re- 
enter society  A  balance  between  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  government  and  the  individual 
must  be  reached.  Where  rehabilitation  within 
the  Services'  facilities  Is  not  possible,  liaison 
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with  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  State 
and  local  agencies  must  assure  that  those 
discharged  as  needing  further  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  are  guided  to  those  agencies. 
In  addition  to  the  recommendations  which 
were  set  forth  In  Admiral  Mack's  Task  Oroup 
Report  and  to  which  he  referred,  the  Subcom- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  Assistant  De- 
fense Department  General  Counsel  Prank  A 
Bartlmo  who  was  also  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  Department's  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Committee. 

Bartlmo  presented  the  Department's  posi- 
tion In  opposing  the  treatment  of  addicts  in 
the  service; 

The  very  few  hard  core  narcotic  addicts 
with  true  addiction  problems  found  In  the 
service,  as  Is  true  Ln  the  civilian  sector,  re- 
quire a  long-term  specltdtzed  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  program  which  is  not 
feasible  within  the  services  Such  persons 
after  discharge  should  be  referred  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  other  appropri- 
ate civilian  agervcles 
He  then  continued 

The  well-established  program  conducted 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  ex- 
panded Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
more  properly  can  provide  the  long-term 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  required  for 
service  members  separated  becaitse  of  true 
drug  addiction  It  is  essential  that  these 
follow-up  programs  be  established  In  eon- 
Junction  with  the  US  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
become  oi>eratlonal  for  those  drug  abusers 
who  oannot  be  salvaged  for  military  service 
and  must  be  discharged.  We  are  ever  mindful 
of  the  necessity  for  a  proper  balancing  of  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Government  and  the 
Individual  In  effecting  these  actions 

However  Mr  Bartlmo  Ignored  the  fact 
that  servicemen  who  receive  dishonorable 
discharges  are  not  eligible  for  veterans'  bene- 
fits, thus  precluding  their  treatment  at  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities  In  addition, 
men  who  receive  undesirable  or  bad  conduct 
discharges  have  not  been  eligible  for  veter- 
ans' benefits  and  medical  treatiuent.  because 
of  the  Inherent  punitive  nature  of  their 
discharges, 

Tlius,  a  problem  does  exist  In  that  thou- 
sands of  men  who  fall  into  the  above  cate- 
gories of  discharged  servicemen  only  come  to 
the  attention  of  authorities  for  their  drug 
dependency  when  they  return  to  the  United 
States  Once  In  the  United  States,  they  may 
be  apprehended  for  a  crime  and  subsequently 
determlnea  to  be  drug  dependent,  or  they 
may  voluntarily  seek  assistance  from  an 
Bigency,  other  than  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, for  their  drug  problem. 

Subsequent  to  the  release  of  the  Task 
Group  Report,  which  did  contain  a  cautious 
recommendation  for  amnesty  programs  with- 
in the  branches  of  service  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  such  programs  have  been  established, 
but  there  Is  neither  uniformity  of  Implemen- 
tation throughout  the  services  nor  did  they 
become  mandatoi-y  until  July,  1971 

In  October  of  1970.  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  Directive  1300  11  was  issued  by  the 
Depso'tment  which  reflected  revisions  In  pre- 
vious policy,  and  wlilch  did  authorize  the 
establishment  of  amnesty  programs,  but  did 
not  require  such  programs  be  created 

Since  the  Isstiance  of  that  Directive,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  Investigations  con- 
ducted by  members  of  Congress  concerning 
drug  abuse  among  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 
As  a  result  of  the  Subcommittee's  work 
and  the  investigations  of  other  Congressmen 
there  hau  been  an  liicreasing  national  concern 
over  this  problem.  Only  recently  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  come  to  real- 
ize the  .seriousness  of  the  matter  and  has 
taken  action  to  create  a  special  ofBce.  the 
Sf>eclBl  Action  Office  on  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion, and  has  sent  a  packet  of  legislative 
proposals  to  the  hUl. 


However,  at  this  writing  no  legislation  has 
yet  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  dealing 
with  the  drug  abuse  problem  in  the  military 

DOiUCSnC      IMPLICATIONS      OF       MILITABT      DRVC 
ABI'SI 

The  Subcommittee  has  heard  testimony, 
dating  back  to  1966,  indicating  that  drug 
addicted  and  drug  dependent  servicemen  are 
returning  to  the  United  States  who  are  com- 
mitting crimes,  who  are  being  committed  to 
treatment  programs  and  who  are  dying  be- 
cause of  their  drug  habits  (The  ex-Marine 
who  testified  before  the  Subcommittee  In 
1966  was  found  dead  in  1970  of  a  drug 
overdose ) . 

Former  servicemen,  all  addicted,  have  ap- 
peared t)efore  the  Subcommittee,  and  their 
experiences  exemplify  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem in  the  military  and  the  manner  in  which 
that  problem  has  been  mishandled  and 
Ignored. 

The  case  histories  of  three  such  men 
follow : 

The  first,  a  former  OI,  entered  the  Army 
at  age  17  and  spent  32  months  on  active  duty, 
during  which  time  he  served  in  Vietnam.  He 
became  addicted  while  in  service,  overdosed 
himself  with  barbiturates,  was  confined  to 
the  stockade  on  several  occasions,  but  was 
not  given  any  treatment  for  his  drug  prob- 
lem In  October  of  1969.  he  was  given  an 
undesirable  discharge  and  returned  to  his 
home  m  Connecticut.  He  was  subsequently 
apprehended  for  crimes  of  violence  and  has 
been  undergoing  treatment  for  his  drug 
problem  at  a  drug  rehabilitation  facility  in 
Connecticut. 

The  second,  a  soldier  and  addict  who  re- 
cently died  as  the  result  of  an  automobile 
accident,  entered  the  Army  at  age  17.  He 
served  three  years,  abused  drugs  constantly 
while  in  service,  but  was  given  an  honorable 
discharge,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  detected  and  punished  by  the  Army  for 
his  drug  abuse  Involvement.  He  subsequently 
returned  to  the  'United  States,  oomxnltted 
crimes  of  violence,  was  convicted,  and  as  a 
condition  of  his  sentence  was  referred  to  a 
drug  rehabilitation  program.  He  completed 
that  two  year  rehabilitation  program  suc- 
cessfully, but  an  automobile  accident  took 
his  life  in  June  of  1071. 

The  third,  a  former  Marine,  had  served  9 
years  in  the  Marine  Corps  prior  to  his  going 
to  Vietnam.  He  had  intended  to  make  the 
Marines  his  career,  but  became  involved 
with  drugs  In  Vietnam  ti&liig  marihuana  and 
opium  coi^tantly.  His  drug  abuse  was  not 
detected  However,  upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  and  assignment  to  the 
Quantico  Marine  Base,  he  was  questioned 
about  his  drug  Involvement  In  Vietnam  by 
officers  of  Naval  Intelligence.  The  result  of 
that  inquiry  was  ills  undesirable  discharge 
from  service  even  though  he  had  never  been 
detected,  apprehended,  nor  disciplined  for 
drug  abuse  while  in  the  Marine  Corps.  He 
entered  elvlUan  life,  became  addicted,  com- 
nUtted  crimes  was  apprehended,  convicted 
and  stipulated  to  a  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram which  he  has  now  successfully  com- 
pleted 

In  summary,  two  of  the  men  were  ineligible 
for  Veterans'  Administration  medical  assist- 
ance and  the  third  did   not  seek  It 

It  is  Incumbent  upon  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  injure  that  such  incidents  and  his- 
tories of  drug  abuse  and  dependency  are  not 
repeated  in  the  future 

Legislation  can  and  will  be  helpful  towards 
nieetiug  this  goal. 

arCOMMENDATIONS 

The  primary  recommendation  resulting 
from  the  inquiries  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee Is  embodied  In  a  bill  which  Sen- 
ator Bayh,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee. 
Introduced  on  March  11,  1971. 

S.  1189  is  a  bill  "to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  and 


to  provide  that  members  of  the  armed  forces 
be  discharged  by  reason  of  physical  disabuity 
for  clvii  commitment  under  such  Act  when 
such  members  are  suffering  from  drug  addic- 
tion or  drug  dependence.'  and  it  was  intro- 
duced In  response  to  ttie  problem  of  drug  de- 
pendency among  servicemen 

It  provides  for  the  honorable  separation 
from  the  service  on  medical  grounds  for  men 
who  are  either  addicted  to.  or  dependent 
upon,  drugs. 

It  provides  further  that  the  provisions  of 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966  be  utilized  to  treat 
aiid  rehabilitate  these  men  within  their  own 
communities,  rather  than  at  far  distant  mili- 
tary hospitals. 

This  concept  of  drug  rehabilitation  re- 
quires cooimunity-based  residential  treat- 
ment. The  military  is  simply  not  equipped, 
nor  is  it  Its  function  to  provide  such  services 
and  facilities  for  the  treatment  and  rehabUi- 
tatlon  of  drug  dependent  servicemen 

There  Is  a  substantial  body  of  opinion 
which  supports  the  approach  set  forth  in 
the   bill. 

When  Subcommittee  Investigator  Stein- 
berg returned  to  Vietnam  in  Sei>tember  and 
October  of  1970.  he  questioned  re8F>onsible 
miiitary  officials,  including  medical  officers, 
about  the  approach  provided  ioi  in  this  bill. 
Their  T96ponatie,  as  exoerpts  from  Stein- 
berg's teBtimony.  follow: 

Colonel  CloiUde  D  Bowen,  the  USARV 
Psychiatric  Consultant  <  the  military's  top 
psychiatrist  in  Vietnam  t ,  said : 

"Certainly  the  military  cannot  do  u  here 
(treat  drug  addicts)  in  Vietnani  I  would 
think  the  only  poBsibllity  would  be  to  return 
these  people  to  the  States,  with  the  possi- 
bihty  that  they  would  have  some  center  there 
or  some  type  oS  organization  there  to  treat 
these  f>eople  But  I  don't  think  that  this  ii 
really  the  mission  of  the  Army,  that  Is  the 
point.  'Ves,  I  do  agree  with  this  i^proech, 
1  that  recommended  in  the  bill ) .  I  think 
the  one  thing  that  we  would  have  to  watch 
in  Vietnam  though  would  be  to  carry  our 
testing  to  be  sure  that  they  are  truly  ad- 
dicted to  drugs  .  .  We  do  have  some  of 
these  things  available  to  \is.  We  are  getting 
Nallne  in  the  country,  and  we  are  going  to 
be  using  it  to  test  If  people  are  truly  ad- 
dicted" 

Major  Jerome  Char,  the  psychiatrist  for 
the  101st  Airmobile  DUislon,  estimated  that 
an>-where  from  40  to  60  percent  of  the  men 
in  his  division  experiment  with,  or  are  hooked 
on.  hard  drugs.  In  relation  to  that  high 
drug  use  rate.  Major  Char  made  the  following 
ot>8eTvatloiis  about  the  Aninesty  Program  and 
the  bill: 

(Under  the  Amnesty  Program)  a  man  is 
svipposed  to  turn  In  his  drugs,  seek  treat- 
ment, but  there  is  no  real  treatment  avail- 
able for  the  problem  It  looks  to  me  that  the 
whole  philosophy  is  sort  of  moral  A  man 
should  turn  in  drugs  and  then  his  conscience 
should  catch  up  with  him.  and  he  Just  is  sup- 
posed to  use  hts  own  willpower  to  stop  using 
drugs,  which  is  a  totally  ridiculous  Idea  To 
advertise  It  (the  Amnesty  Program)  as  the 
answer  to  the  problem  I  think  Is  incorrect, 
because  it  Just  doesn't  work  As  Mr  Stein- 
berg has  outlined  the  program  i  contained  In 
the  bill  I  It  Is  a  very  good  one,  and  I  think 
the  authority  should  rest  with  the  medical 
people  In  the  Army  And  the  program  as  Mr 
Steinberg  outlined  It  would  be  a  very  good 
one  by  trying  to  help  these  people  when  they 
get  back  to  the  States  rather  than  by  throw- 
ing them  out  on  the  streets  where  they  have 
to  take  drugs 

Major  John  O  Ives,  the  psychiatrist  for 
the  483rd  Air  Force  Hospital  at  Cam  Rahn 
Bay  doesn't  think  the  Amnesty  Program  can 
work 

What  we  are  doing  at  the  moment  iwlth 
the  Amnesty  Program)  I  do  not  consider  at 
all  adequate.  We  offer  an  AP  wiilch  consists 
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almply  of  an  amnesty.  A  person  U  offered  the 
ebanoe  to  give  blmaeU  up  ia  return  (or 
lunnesty  from  proMCuUoai  (or  anything  be 
tutf  don*  up  to  tbAt  Uom,  art«r  Ui»t  tiM  me<ll- 
cal  people  Me  the  person  and  glre  blm  help 
in  withdrawing  hlmeeK  (rooa  drugs  We  can 
do  this  quite  effectively.  However.  I  smpect 
that  the  rate*  of  return  to  drugs  are  quite 
high  We  have  seen  numy  individuals  who 
have  returned  to  the  drug  after  being  sent 
back  to  their  uniu  here  In  Vietnam.  We  have 
made  certain  attempu  at  aftercaire  but  these 
have  been  lately  unsuccessful  I  feel  quite 
strongly  that  because  o(  the  availability  o( 
drugs  here  In  Vietnam,  that  It  Is  difficult, 
and  almost  lmpo«lbl«.  to  treat  and  eipect 
a  trcoper  who  has  been  on  heroin  to  stay  off 
hrroln  once  he  Is  returned  to  his  unit.  Con- 
sequently, I  agree  with  Colonel  Bowens 
propooal  that  people  who  have  been  addicted 
to  heroin  here  In  Vietnam  should  be  evac- 
uated to  the  United  States  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Colonel  William  Bethea,  XXlV  Corps  Sur- 
geon, said  the  drug  problem  In  Vietnam  Is 
uncontrollable  under  existing  conditions  (or 
discharge  and  treatment  • 

U  we  took  all  the  peychtatrisU  In  the  US 
Army,  we  wouldn't  have  enough  medical 
men  to  treat  the  drug  abusers  In  Vietnam 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Lawrence  B  Ison.  Bri- 
gade Surgeon.  Ist  BrlKade  5th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion. Mechanized  felt  that  drug  addutlon 
should  be  treated  as  a  medical  problem  and 
said  of  the  bill 

TTie  discharge  and  treatment  provisions 
contained  In  the  bill   would   be  a  great  help 

Colonel  Jasper  C  Vance.  XXIV  Corps  Pro- 
vost Marshall,  said 

I  am  completely  against  giving  a  man  a  dis- 
honorable discharge  for  his  dr\ig  use  Ifs  a 
medical  problem  We  owe  It  t.ri  the  man  and 
to  our  conntry 

Colonel  Oeorge  A  Roblnaon.  Commander  of 
the  355th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  i  Air  Force). 
Raid  the  existing  policy  of  discharge  for  mili- 
tary dmg  abusers  Is  not  acceptable 

We  wait  and  allow  a  man  to  get  In  more 
serious  trouble  until  we  can  get  rid  of  him 
by  dumping  him  on  society  where  hell  e\-en 
c:et   into  bigger  trouble 

Major  Richard  Cameron,  the  Ist  Air  Cav- 
alry Division  psychlatn.st  claimed  that  the 
Amnesty  Program  doesn  t  work  and  as  to 
treatment  which  could  work,  he  said 

(The  Amnesty  Program)  sort  of  reminds 
me  of  bow  we  are  approaching  pollution  In 
the  United  States  The  .\rmy  for  years  has 
been  sort  of  painting  Its  own  hou.se.  sort  of 
dumping  these  people  back  In  .viclety.  and 
I  certainly  think  that  we  have  to  do  more 
I'm  not  sure  thu  Is  the  Army's  Job.  but  I 
think  the  civilian  community  has  to  do 
something  with  these  people 

Thu-s.  based  upon  the  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  and  the  additional  informa- 
tion that  has  been  made  available  to  the 
Subcommittee.  It  Ls  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  beet  means  to  treat  and  rehabilitate 
drug  dependent  servicemen  Is  to  follow  that 
approach  set  forth  in  S    1189 

A  second  recominendatlon  is  that  the  Sec- 
retaries of  each  of  the  branches  of  military 
service  undertake  immediate  reviews  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  provided  In  10  US 
Code  Section.'!  1552  and  155:3.  of  ai:  dishon- 
orably discharged  servicemen,  and  all  other 
men  who  have  been  given  either  undesir- 
able or  bad  conduct  discharges  to  determine 
whether  their  discharge*  were.  In  fact,  based 
8  lely  on  their  drug  addiction  or  drug  de- 
pendency problem 

On  June  8.  1971,  and  a^ain  on  August  15 
1971,  Senator  Bayh  wrote  ui  Uie  Departmeni 
of  Defense  recommending  this  wholesale  re- 
view In  each  of  the  services  However,  on 
June  '21,  1B71.  and  on  August  19,  1971,  Major 
General  Leo  E  Benade.  USA,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  replied  that  the 
Department  would  not  conduct  such  a  re- 
view, but  would  LUBtaad,  only  reconsider  leaa 


than  honorable  dischargee  on  a  caoe-by-case 
baala  upon  •(>pllcatlon  of  each  serrioeman. 
This  la  unaattafacvory  because  many  aerrloe- 

inen  will  not  be  aware  of  this  procedure,  or 
will  be  discouraged  from  utilizing  It  by  a  mis- 
apprehension of  expense  and  difficulty. 

The  Subcommittee  record  reflects  that 
there  are  leas  than  honorably  discharged 
servicemen  who  have  entered  and  progressed 
satisfactorily  In  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams However,  they  are  precluded  from  em- 
ployment In  xnany  sectors  of  the  economy 
because  of  the  nature  of  their  discharge 
Thus,  there  Is  gcxid  rea8<^)n  to  review,  and  In 
many  cases  reverse,  discbarges  that  have 
been  given  under  less  than  honorable  condi- 
tions becau.se  of  drug  addiction  or  drug  de- 
pendence 

While  the  Stibcommlttee  record  does  sub- 
stantiate the  need  for  the  above  two  recom- 
mendations, rehabilitative  efforts  alone  are 
not  going  lo  resijlve  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  In  the  military 

There  .s  a  need  for  Intensive  drug  abuse 
education  efforts  and  such  programs  must 
be  Intenslfled  within  the  military  estab- 
ll.shments;  first,  to  make  each  man  who 
enters  m:lltary  service  aware  of  the  mental 
and  physical  effects  of  druR  abuse  and  sec- 
ond, to  make  him  aware  of  the  con.seque!ice8 
that  drug  abiise  would  have  upon  his  abil- 
ity to  perform  his  duties,  and  the  conse- 
quent endangering  of  the  lives  of  his  com- 
rades 

In  carrying  out  such  programs  the  mili- 
tary should  consider  using  young  enlisted 
men  to  present  programs  of  orientation  and 
training  on  drug  abu.se.  .so  that  they  might 
develop  methods  of  communication  and  pres- 
entation that  are  meaningful  to  the  In- 
tended  audience 

In  addition  to  this  accelerated  program 
of  drug  abuse  education,  there  l.s  a  need 
for  intenslfled  Investigallve  effortJ5,  prefer- 
ably coordinated  among  the  branches  of 
service,  to  seek  out  and  Identify  wiurces  of 
supply  of  illicit  drugs  Tills  Is  especially  es- 
sential In  Southeast  Asia  because  of  the 
abundance  of  opium  and  heroin  In  that 
area    of    the    world 

Pvirther,  In  cooperation  with  officials  of 
those  governments  In  which  these  drugs 
originate  efforts  must  be  made  to  eradicate 
the  s<.)urce9  of  illicit  drtigs  In  addition,  ef- 
forts must  be  undertaken  to  apprehend  and 
prosecute  trafffckers  Many  of  them  are  for- 
mer military  men  who  have  served  In  Sonth- 
pa.st  Asia  and  who  have  been  discharged  but 
remain  there  to  ply  a  trade  in  Illicit  nar- 
cotics. 

If  the  recommendations  set  forth  In  this 
report  In  terms  of  specific  legislation  and 
In  terms  of  other  action  programs  are  Im- 
plemented, then  Inroads  can  be  made  Into 
the    problem    of    military    drug    abuse 


THE  CANNIKIN  DECISION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I  am 
dismayed  at  the  news  of  tlie  President's 
announcement  to  carry  out  the  massive 
underground  test  called  Canmkin  within 
a  weeks  Ume  The  President  haa  made 
Ihi.s  decl.slon  despite  sound  objections 
■skhlrh  have  led  to  the  opposition  of  a 
larpe  croup  of  Congressmen,  the  Oov- 
ernmen'-s  of  Canada  and  Japan,  and  a 
number  of  public  inteieit  groups 
throughout  tlie  country. 

Thi.s  announcement  is  even  more  sur- 
prising .considering  the  fact  that  the  ap.- 
pellate  court  of  Washington.  DC,  ruled 
that  the  district  court  would  have  to 
hear  argumenU  tlial  the  envirorunental 
impact  statement  was  not  completed  in 
accordance  with  the  regulaUons  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Act. 

To  go  ahead  with  the  Cannikin  test 


not  only  Ignores  oppoeition  from  several 
circles,  but  above  all  raises  tiie  risk  of 
seriously  damaging  our  cnvlnmment. 
Despite  the  assurances  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  that  the  risks  are  min- 
imal, it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  will 
take  years  to  determine  the  ultimate  ef- 
fect of  Cannikin  because  of  the  huge 
megatonnage  Involved. 

As  If  this  were  not  reason  enough. 
there  are  the  equally  important  strategic 
argument*  against  the  staging  of  Canni- 
kin at  this  time  We  know  that  the  test 
IS  designed  for  the  basic  Spartan  war- 
head, which  may  be  rapidly  outmoded 
as  we  move  according  to  the  plans  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  an  improved 
Spartan  missile  for  our  ABM  defense 
Perhaps  it  was  this  fact  which  prompted 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  to 
call  the  Spartan  warhead,  which  will  be 
tested  in  Amchitka,  obsolete.  And  per- 
haps it  was  this  fact,  as  well  sis  all  the 
environmental  arguments  against  Can- 
nikin, which  prompted  the  Department 
of  State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual 
ity  to  call  for  a  delay. 

Tlie  President  apparenUy  took  Uiese 
questions  into  consideration  before  mak- 
ing his  final  decision  But  I  quesUoii  if 
he  considered  all  the  ramifications  of  this 
test  in  sufficient  depth  I  questioi«f  he 
gave  sufficient  weight  to  SALT  and  the 
strong  support  both  here  and  In  the  So- 
viet Union  for  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty,  wiiich  is  boiuid  to  suffer  a  great 
setback  because  of  Canmkin.  Holding 
such  a  massive  underground  test  gives 
credence  to  the  utility  of  underground 
testing — a  conclu.«ilon  which  I  personally 
do  not  endorse. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  the  chances 
or  risk  of  Cannikin  resulting  in  harm  to 
people  or  itie  environment  are  fairly  low, 
but  m  my  judgment  even  low  risk  is  too 
high  a  cost  in  this  case  When  the  diplo- 
matic and  political  costs  are  added,  we 
are  paying  a  high  price  Indeed  lor  a  rel- 
atively worthless  venture. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLOTTE  RETD 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  1  wish  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  the  newest  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
slCKi,  former  Representative  Charlotte 
Reld. 

I  am  plea.sed  that  my  years  in  the  Sen- 
ale  coincided  with  part  of  Charlotte's 
tenure  in  the  House  because  tliat  enabled 
me  to  observe  firsthand  her  work  in  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Illinois.  A*  we 
worked  together  on  Illinois  matters,  our 
friendship  grew  and  I  realized  that  the 
praise  of  her  work  that  I  had  heard  ex- 
pressed so  often  in  Illinois  was  Indeed 
well  deserved. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  the  15th 
Congressional  District  of  Hiinois  are 
proud  that  their  former  Hepresentauve 
is  continuing  to  serve  the  country  as  a 
member  of  one  of  the  Important  regula- 
tory bodies  But  I  know,  too,  that  they 
will  muss  the  able  leadership  and  repre- 
sentation she  provided  them.  From  the 
Ume  she  first  took  her  seat  in  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves  in  1»«3.  Charlotte  has 
been  devoted  to  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  the  citizens  of  the  15th  District  of  Il- 
linois. 
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I  am  pleased  Uiat  all  Americans  now 
will  liave  the  benefit  of  Charlotte's  wis- 
dom and  good  Judgment  as  she  pursues 
tier  new  role  with  the  FCC.  As  the  first 
female  appointee  to  the  FCC  since  1948. 
and  as  the  motlier  of  four  children,  she 
wUl  bring  new  insights  to  the  work  of 
that  agency,  particularly  in  such  areas 
as  the  effect  of  televised  violence  on 
children  And  I  might  add.  with  due  def- 
erence to  the  other  Commissioners,  she 
will  certainly  make  the  Commi-ssion  more 
attractive. 

We  shall  miss  Charlotte  Reid  in  Con- 
gress, Mr.  President,  but  I  know  that  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
wishing  her  well  in  her  new  role  as  a 
Federal  Communications  Commissioner. 


CHANCELLOR  WILLY  BRANDT  WINS 
NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  admiration  for  Chan- 
cellor Brandt  who  last  week  was  named 
recipient  of  the  1971  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

This  prize  in  my  estimation  is  one  of 
the  most  coveted  awards  which  a  msm 
can  receive  during  his  life  and  surely, 
few.  if  any,  have  merited  this  prize  more 
than  Chancellor  Brandt. 

In  an  age  of  mini-men  and  mammoth 
problBhs  my  dear  friend  Willy  Brandt 
stands  out  as  a  great  national  and  world 
leader.  His  life  in  itself  is  a  monument  to 
courage  and  humanity.  He  soared  into 
prominence  when  he  became  mayor  of 
Berlin.  Faced  with  what  would  seem  in- 
surmountable problems  for  any  city, 
worsened  by  the  special  nature  of  Berlin, 
an  anomaly  of  the  cold  war.  Mayor 
Brandt  oversaw  the  renai.ssance  of  Berlin 
as  a  cosmopolitan,  democratically  run 
city. 

As  a  leader  of  tlie  German  Socialist 
Party,  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
renewed  strength  and  popularity  of  his 
party  and  the  restoration  of  a  fluid  party 
.«;tructure  within  his  country  When  he 
became  Foreign  Minister,  he  prepared 
much  of  the  groimdwork  for  a  policy 
which  later  won  him  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  His  idea  of  Ostpolitik.  or  improv- 
ing relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe,  could  not  be  fully  im- 
plemented under  a  coalition  government. 

But  now  that  he  is  Chancellor  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  he  has 
made  enormous  strides  in  achieving  tlie 
goals  he  had  enough  foresight  to  set  for 
his  country  earlier  In  his  career. 

What  was  once  considered  the  focal 
point  of  potential  confrontation  through- 
out the  cold  war  era  has  been  signifi- 
cantly reduced,  greatly  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Willy  Brandt.  Ostpolitik,  which  in  sub- 
stantive terms  now  means  an  agreement 
on  Berlin,  and  separate  treaties  between 
the  Federal  Republic  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Poland,  is  not  just  related  to 
the  Federal  Republic's  eastern  policy.  It 
al.so  affects  the  West.  It  promotes  a  gen- 
eral climate  of  detente  in  areas  of  tradi- 
tional concern  to  the  United  Slates  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Tliere  Is  a  momentum  to  this  process 
of  detente  which  can  be  encouraged  by 
ilie  continued  work  of  Chancellor  Brandt 
While  tension  still  exists,  while  treaties 
remain  to  be  signed,  and  a  formula  for 
reductions   in    armaments   and    armed 


forces  in  Europe  still  needs  to  be  decided, 
there  is  reason  to  be  optimistic. 

Willy  Brandt  is  a  young  man.  He  has 
done  much  to  create  a  climate  of  change, 
tmd  I  know  that  he  will  have  a  principal 
role  to  play  in  the  final  shape  of  develop- 
ments in  Europe.  It  is  what  he  can  do 
in  the  future,  as  much  as  what  he  has 
already  accomplished,  that  makes  the 
awarding  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to 
Chancellor  Brtindt  so  fitting. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Nobel  Peace  Laure- 
ate "  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  21.  19711 
The  Nobel  PrACk  LAt-kkATi  .  .  . 

In  his  State  of  the  Nation  address  to  the 
Bundestag  last  January,  Willy  Brandt  down- 
graded, with  a  self-effacing  Berlin  proverb, 
the  claim  advanced  by  others  that  on  the 
diplomatic  front  1970  had  been  a  "German 
year"  Then  he  added:  "AU  the  same,  we  can 
say  without  complacency  that  In  the  difficult 
search  for  a  lasting  peace  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  has  not  t>een  a  sleeping 
partner  but  a  driving  force,  and  this  will  re- 
main so." 

Testerday  the  Norwegian  Parliament  rec- 
ognized In  the  most  dramatic  way  Chancel- 
lor Brandt  s  strenuous  efforts  In  that  search 
for  peace  by  awarding  him  the  Not>el  Peace 
Prize  If  1970  was  not  a  "German  year." 
despite  Bonn's  conclusion  of  nonaggresslon 
treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland. 
1971  la  a  genuine  sense  will  go  down  In  tlie 
books  as  a  "Brandt  year" 

WlUy  Brandt  Is  no  ordinary  statesman  nor 
ordinary  politician.  As  a  youth,  he  coura- 
geously fought  Nazism  and  was  forced  to  flee 
Germany  in  the  first  year  of  Hitler's  rule  As 
a  political  leader  he  has  never  hesitated  to 
remind  his  countrymen  bluntly  of  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  Hitler  legacy  This  readiness  to 
acknowledge  fairly  the  burden  of  Germany's 
past  doubtless  helped  make  Mr.  Brandt 
eligible  for  the  Nol>el  Prize.  Yet  It  was  clearly 
the  energy  and  persistency  with  which  he 
has  pursued  his  Eastern  policy — the  effort  to 
build  normal  relations  with  tlie  Soviet  Union 
and  116  allies.  Including  East  Germany — that 
clinched  the  award.  His  sponsors  called  this 
the  most  Important  Initiative  for  the  relaxa- 
tion of  tension  In  the  last  decade. 

Mr.  Brandt  has  proceeded  with  Imagina- 
tion but  without  Illusions  to  make  a  dis- 
tinctive German  contribution  to  a  wider  ef- 
fort to  build  detente  In  Europe.  And  he  made 
this  effort  whUe  remaining  a  trustworthy 
ally  In  NATO  and  an  activist  for  the  bolster- 
ing and  expansion  of  the  Euroi>ean  Economic 
Community 

As  Mayor,  Foreign  Minister  and  Chancel- 
lor. Willy  Brandt  has  done  more  than  any 
other  German  to  dissipate  the  Image  of  a 
West  Oermany  headed  for  ueo-Nazlsm  and 
bent  on  revenge  The  award  announced 
yesterday  in  Oslo  is  Impressive  tribute  to  his 
succe.ss 


RESOLUTION  ON  MIDEAST  AND  AD- 
DRESS BEFORE  AMERICAN  LE- 
GION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luuinimous  consent  that  a  resolution  of 
the  American  Legion  on  the  Mideast, 
adopted  at  its  1971  National  Convention, 
and  an  address  of  the  Honorable  Shimon 
Peres,  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communication  of  the  Government 
of  Israel  before  the  convention  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

RESOLtrnoN    No     402    or    thi    5,3d    Ankl-al 

NA'nONAL     CONVINTION     OF     THE     AMEUCAN 

Legion 

WTiereas  the  Middle  East  has  persisted  In 
a  state  of  Instability  and  military  crisis  since 
1947  because  of  the' refusal  of  Arab  countries 
to  recognize  the  right  of  Israel  to  exist  as  an 
independent,   democratic    Jewish   stAte     and 

Whereas,  the  Instability  and  constant 
threat  of  renewed  warfare  exist  now  because 
of  the  inability  of  Arab  states  and  Israel  to 
find  common  grounds  for  agreement  among 
theni.se'ives  guaranteeing  secure  and  .stable 
borders  for  Israel  the  return  of  certain  Arab 
territories  occupied  by  Israel  since  Jtine  1967. 
and  dvie  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Pales- 
tinian refugees:  and 

Whereas  the  threat  of  renewed  warfare  is 
dangeroujily  heightened,  if  not  actually  In- 
stigated, by  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  stop  supplying  modern  weapotu-y  to  the 
Arab  states  or  to  Join  In  a  total  arms  em- 
bargo In  the  Middle  East:  and 

Whereas.  It  remains  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  supply  sufficient  arms  and 
other  war  materiel  of  the  most  advanced 
tvpes  to  Israel  to  Insure  that  It  maintains  a 
balance  of  military  power  in  the  Middle  East. 
pending  a  definitive  polltlcaJ  settlement; 
now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Houston 
Texas.  August  31-September  1  2  1971.  that 
we  urge  the  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  Insure 
Israels  surslval  by  providing  the  arms  neces- 
sary for  Its  defense  and  to  do  everythliig  pos- 
sible to  assist  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  to 
reach  a  definitive  peaceful  political  settle- 
ment of  their  differences:    and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  we  approve  the  recent  efforts 
of  our  Department  of  State  to  assist  in 
negotiations  between  the  Arab  slates  and 
Israel . 

AN  ABDRESS  BT  SkIMON  PtkES  MlNISTTB  OF 
TRANSPOBTATION  and  MlNISTEB  OF  COMMf- 
NICATION,     OoVniNMEN-T     Or     ISRABL,     BETOIir. 

1971   Ameeican  Legion  National  Conten- 
tion 

Mr  Commander.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  It 
is  my  privilege  to  convey  to  you  the  greet- 
ings of  the  State  of  Israel,  its  people,  its 
soldiers,  its  government.  Our  Prime  Minister 
Mrs.  Oolda  Meir.  has  asked  me  to  thank  you 
deepiy  for  the  continuous  support  and  deep 
understanding  that  your  higher  Important 
organization  has  shown  to  our  country  and 
its  people.  Your  support  is  especially  appre- 
ciated since  it  comes  from  the  miuds  and 
hearts  of  people  who  fought  for  their  coun- 
try and  practically  for  the  free  world  at 
large — so  democracy  could  live  and  flourish 
People  who  fought  can  never  forget:  they 
paid  too  dearly  for  their  cause  to  abandon 
It  once  they  are  out  of  uniform  It  Is  with 
very  high  regard  for  you  and  your  organiza- 
tion, that  I  report  to  you  on  the  Israeli  pos- 
ture, Its  problems  and  outlooks 

Israel  is  in  many  ways  a  uny  country  The 
numb«r  of  people  in  Israel  today  is  compara- 
ble to  the  population  of  America  when 
George  Washington  was  made  president  of 
the  United  States,  namely  4  million  Out  of 
these.  2,600,000  are  Jewish  people,  and 
1.300.000  are  Arab  people.  The  land  that 
Israel  occupies  Is  oue-thlrd  of  1  'c  of  the 
total  area  of  the  Arab  countries.  But  true 
to  tradition  the  Jewish  people  were  always 
richer  In  history  than  In  geography  The 
ti!\y  piece  of  land  we  have  gained  didn't 
come  easily  to  us  Since  the  creation  of  the 
State  ot  Israel  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
we  have  had  to  fight  three  wars  the  war  of 
Independence  in  IMS.  the  Suez  Campaign  in 
l»8e  and  the  6  Day  War  In  1967  As  you  know 
we  didn't  do  too  badly  In  those  wars  yet 
peftce  did  not  come  and   we  are  stUl  lii  a 
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8tat«  of  no  war  and  no  pe»<;p  Whllr  we  would 
like  to  deter  war  the  Arabs  Insist  on  deter- 
rintf  peace.  Yet.  In  spile  of  the  uninterrupted 
menace  of  war,  the  ttilng  which  mokes  us 
proud  13  the  faot  that  liberty  prevailed  What- 
ever one  may  say  about  the  State  of  Israel 
It  is  a  free  country.  Intensely  democratic, 
cherishing  the  same  values  which  the  United 
States  introduced  so  vividly  to  modern  life: 
Institutions  of  freedom  as  a  .source  uf  na- 
tioiiai  strength  As  a  niatter  of  fact.  In  one 
a>pect  we  are  a  little  ahead  of  you  while 
you  have  Just  two  parties,  we  have  nine — 
more  than  you  could  have  experienced  and 
mare  than  we  can  afford. 

It  Is  our  decision  to  maintain  a  complete 
democracy  and  a  self-defense  posture  between 
the  Jordan  River  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
I.i  order  'o  achieve  this  we  must  have  (A) 
an  understanding  with  the  Arabs  who  are 
our  immediate  neighbors,  tB|  negotiations 
with  the  Arab  states;  (C)  a  deterrent  against 
Ru.-isian  Involvement  and  intervention,  (D) 
a  full  understanding  with  the  United  States 
of  America 

(.A)  Never  before  In  the  hl.'?tory  of  the 
Jewish  people  or  In  the  events  of  the  Middle 
l^ast  were  there  so  many  Jewish  people  and 
Arab  people  living  together  under  the  very 
same  roof  Can  t  we  co-exist  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  difference  and  mutual  reaped?  As 
:;m%  pa.Hses  cn\,  more  than  4  years  since  the 
A  Day  War  It  appe&rs  more  and  more  that 
the  answer  to  this  question  Is  becoming  a 
pc36ltlve  one  There  are  600,000  Arabs  living 
on  the  West  Bank;  300.000  lu  the  Oaza  Strip; 
and  70.000  in  Jerusalem  Tliere  la  a  slate  of 
full  employment.  Araba  have  the  right  to 
move  freely  In  Israel  and  there  are  open 
bridges  over  the  Jordan  River,  They  have 
freedom  of  speech  and  thev  can.  as  they  do, 
maintain  full  contact  with  the  Arab  world,  Ak 

a  matter  of  fact  we  had  over  lOtlDOO  vlslt4>rs 
fr  im  Arab  countries  spending  their  .summer 
vacation  in  the  West  Bank  And  we  hope  to 
create  a  society  based  on  two  assumptions 
lai  every  citizen,  no  matter  whether  Arabic 
or  JewUh.  has  the  right  to  be  equal;  (b»  each 
cotmnunlly  be  it  Arabic  or  Jewish  has  the 
right  to  be  different-  worshipping  Its  own 
l»rd.  speaking  Its  own  language,  cultivating 
Its  own  tradition  and  remaining  true  to  lt« 
rich  past  and  modern  destiny  My  dear 
friends,  may  I  say,  that  this  development  l-s 
probably  the  most  promising  step  toward  a 
permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  because 
peace,  like  Justice,  begins  at  home 

(B)  As  far  as  the  Arab  states  are  concerned 
there  are  different  options  for  them  as  well  as 
for  us.  Theoretically,  one  may  say  that  there 
Is  an  option  for  a  full  peace  or  for  partial 
peace;  for  a  full-fledged  war  or  for  a  war  of 
attrition.  The  chances  for  complete  peace 
are  very  dim  for  the  moment  The  Egyptians 
would  like  us  to  withdraw  completely  from 
the  territories  we  have  taken  In  the  6  Day 
War  without  them  retreating  from  their  poli- 
cies of  belligerency,  wMch  they  have  maln- 
tlned  from  the  very  first  day  the  State  of  I.s- 
rael  was  created  to  this  day  The  Arabs  accuse 
us  of  being  expansionists  but  thev  tend  to 
forget  that  the  army  of  I.srael  was  already  at 
the  Suez  Canal  In  1956.  retreating  com- 
pletely three  months  later  against  the  prom- 
ise that  the  Straits  of  Tlran  would  remain 
open.  But  then,  they  have  blockaded  the 
Straits  again  In  1967  for  no  good  reason  Is  It 
too  much  for  us  to  ask  that  this  time  a  guar- 
antee for  free  navigation  !n  the  Straits  of 
Tlran  be  based  not  Ju.st  upon  a  promise,  but 
also  upon  a  strp  of  land  which  will  enable 
Israel  to  guard  free  passage  In  the  Straits, 
while  the  Egyptian.^  win  control  the  Suez 
Canal? 

Another  Arab  demand  is  'hsi  Jeni.salem 
now  completely  united,  be  re-dlvlded  Into 
two  parts,  guarded  by  two  hostile  armies 
facing  each  other  at  pistol  range  Ladles  and 
(Centlemen,  Jerusalem  Is  the  heart  of  Israel 
and  may  I  say.  in  the  words  of  Robert  Prrjst 
The    land    wa«    ours    before    we    were    the 


land's  "  Jeru.'ialem  guarded  the  fate  and  des- 
tinies of  the  Jewlsb  people  even  while  dis- 
persed In  the  four  corner*  of  the  world.  TTie 
Jordanian  army  conquered  a  part  of  th«  old 
city  becai,3e  they  had  the  upper  hand  In  the 
War  of  Independence.  Their  rule  of  Jeru- 
salem was  never  recognized  by  the  Interna- 
tional community  In  the  fi  Day  War.  the 
Jjrdanlan  a.Tny  decided  to  participate  In  the 
Egyptian  campaign  and  they  ioet  and 
Jenisalem  wan  re-unlted  under  Israel  For- 
tunately enough,  there  Is  no  real  suggestion 
for  the  internationalization  of  Jerusalem, 
which  means  combining  Western  and  Rus- 
sian control  and  putting  the  capital  of  Israel 
under  their  uncertain  rule.  So  Jerusalem  will 
remain  unified  and  people  of  different 
faiths — Christians.  Moslems  and  Jews — will 
have  free  access  to  and  complete  protection 
of    their   holy    places. 

They  say  that  Israel  is  intransigent  be- 
cause we  refuse  to  accept  a  dictate  which  may 
lead  again  to  blockade  and  division  without 
any  real  peace.  The  Arab  nations  are  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  the  renewal  of  war  May 
I  say  rather  briefly  and  clearly  that  the  only 
deterrent  to  such  a  possibility  Is  to  maintain 
the  strength  of  the  Israeli  army-  and  that 
Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Secretary  Rogers, 
who  addressed  you  yesterday,  came  out  in 
favor  of  an  Interim  solution  Israel  ha.'  ac- 
cepted this  initiative  and  on  that  point  we 
are  In  full  accord  with  the  Secretary's  view 
The  time  has  come  to  "stop  shooting"  and 
"start  talking  ■•  The  shooting  was  stopped  but 
the  talking  has  not  yet  begtin  We  would 
like  to  see  the  continuation  of  the  cease-flre 
and  the  commencement  of  a  real  dialogue  Ije- 
tween  the  Arab  states  and  the  State  of  Israel 
And  we  don't  think  that  such  a  dialogue 
should  really  start  by  the  Egyptian  army 
crossing  the  Suez  Canal  I'm  afraid  that  there 
l.s  a  reason  why  the  Arabs  are  refusing  such 
a  dialogte  and  this  leads  me  to  the  3rd 
point  which  Is  Russian  Involvement  In  the 
Middle  East 

iC)  .Kp\Tt  from  the  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
never  before  has  Soviet  Russia  .sent  military 
personnel  abroad  except  now  to  Egypt  There 
are  close  to  15,000  Rus.sian  officers  and  sol- 
diers on  Egyptian  soil  They  run  their  air 
force  units  in  Egypt  and  they  command  a 
sizeable  naval  strength  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  Admiral  McCain  pointed 
out  last  night.  It  Is  a  departure  from  com- 
munist Ideology  to  a  long-lived  Russian 
dream  Its  not  an  army  of  destiny,  but  an 
army  of  appetite  Since  the  Russians  have 
discovered  the  potential  of  the  ocean.s  and 
gained  the  feeling  of  a  new  military  might, 
their  strategy  has  expanded  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Iron  Curtain  to  the  threaten- 
ing of  the  Independence  of  other  nations 

IjCt's  make  It  clear,  the  Russian  presence 
In  Egypt  Is  not  because  of  Egyptian  rea-'tons 
but  because  of  Russian  interests  It  seems 
that  the  Russians  have  decided  to  make  the 
Middle  East  a  chapter  In  the  glories  of  Rus- 
sian hlst.'Ty  It  Is  bi»cavise  of  this  Russian 
presence  that  Egypt  Is  looking  for  vlctorleB  In 
the  military  fleld  Instead  of  agreements  In 
the  political  domain  It  wasn't  an  easy  ex- 
perience for  us,  back  In  1!»55,  when  Russian 
Involvement  began  "\'ei  we  dldn  i  lo.se  heart 
We  feel.  In  the  flna!  analysis,  that  we  can 
maintain  our  Independence  and  liberty  be- 
cause for  us  the  place  we  live  In  is  the  most 
Important  matter  we  have  l»or  the  Russians 
It    IS,    after  all,   a  secondajy   consideration 

We  would  not  provoke  the  Russian.^  yet  we 
will  not  give  In  We  won  in  two  wars  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Ruaslan«  were  already  In 
Egypt,  And  eveji  today,  while  we  maintain 
a  watchful  eye  on  Russian  maneuvers  In  the 
Middle  Cast,  our  aim  U  to  s«cure  peace 
through  agreed  boundaries  with  the  Arab 
cotintjles-  achieved  In  direct  negotiations 
and  not  because  of  a  Rusalan  threat  We  cetn 
cope  with  the  total  Arab  strength:  we  can 
cope  with  the  pre.sent  Russian  Involvement 
Uiruted  in  size  and  acope.  provided  the  Rus- 


sians are  deterred  from  the  sort  of  Interven- 
tion which  Is  not  easentlaj  to  their  own  na- 
tlonaJ  security  nor  should  It  become  as  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  in  the  global  relauooahlp  be- 
tween West  and  East.  And  this  leads  me  to 
my  last,  but  not  least,  point  and  thi.s  Is  the 
American  pofcture  In  the  Middle  East 

iDi  May  I  start  by  saying  that  we  are 
deeply  grateful  to  the  American  people  and 
Its  administrations  Prom  the  very  first  day 
of  oyr  Independence  to  thle  day,  you  have 
helped  us  In  many  ways.  First  in  the  under- 
standing that  the  American  ptcople,  by  and 
large  has  shown  to  the  State  of  Israel  Tou 
were  the  first  to  recognize  our  Independence 
and  you  provided  us  with  the  necessary 
tools  to  make  our  self  defense  possible  Tou 
helped  us  politically  and  economically  I 
hope  that  we  did  not  misuse  your  generos- 
ity— nor    shall    we    ever    forget    It. 

We  don't  ask  American  boys  to  fight  for 
us,  nor  do  we  expect  an  American  military 
Involvement  In  the  Middle  East  because  of 
us  But  we  do  hope  that  America  wont 
e.scape  It-^  world  responsibility  of  deterring 
R<isslR  from  becoming  too  dangerous  to  the 
existence  of  smaller  nations  In  maintaining 
their  independence  and  liberty  I  do  believe 
that  Israel  Is  an  example  which  fits  like  a 
glove  li  the  Nixon  doctrine  which  Is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  regional  conflicts 
must  remain  localized  and  not  drag  In  the 
major  powers  that  the  American  deterrent 
posture  coupled  with  American  assistance 
t<~  maintain  a  balance  of  p>ower  will  enable 
smaller  nations  to  protect  their  life  and 
freed<im  The  American  admlnlstrattMi  has 
recognu^ed  the  Importance  of  m&lutalniug  a 
balance  of  power  which  may  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent against  the  renewal  r.f  war  We  hope  that 
this  understanding  will  remain  Intact  and 
that  we  shall  be  provided  with  the  ne<"e8- 
sary  equipment  not  personnel,  so  that  we 
.■^hall  be  able  to  prevent  or  deter  a  renewal 
of  hostilities  There  Is  no  hope  for  amall 
nations  to  remain  fre«  unless  the  largest 
democratic  state  makes  it  clear  that  each 
st^te  is  entitled  to  decide  Its  own  destiny 
wlthoiit   a   massive   Russian    threat 

We  don  t  have  in  mind  to  give  In  to  any 
Russian  pressure  We  do  have  In  mind  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement  with  the  Arabs:  a 
permanent  solution  If  possible,  a  partial 
solution  If  neceaaary  We  don't  think  the 
way  to  agreement  must  pass  through  Moscow, 
The  roau  to  peace  can  be  as  direct  as  possible 
between  Jerusalem  and  Cairo  We  hope  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  achieve  It  -basically  with 
our  own  efforts,  yet  we  feel  that  as  a  demo- 
cratic nation  we  are  a  unit  In  the  formation 
of  freedom  a  strength  In  the  armies  of  the 
light  We  hope  to  maintain  our  strength  Ir 
order  to  remain  free  and  we  are  convinced 
that  freedom  is  the  real   source  of  strength 


EXPUXSION  OF  NATIONALIST  CHINA 
FROM   UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President  in  the 
wake  of  the  diplomatic  fiasco  over  the 
China  question  at  the  United  Nations,  we 
are  now  hearing  the  inevitable  talk 
about  retaliation. 

This  is  understandable.  Even  If  we 
recognize — as  we  should — that  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Nationalist  China  was  in  large 
measure  a  result  of  our  o'wn  myopic  and 
hea'vy-handed  diplomacy,  the  sting  of 
defeat  and  injustice  Is  still  very  real. 

I  deplore  the  action  of  the  General  As- 
sembly as  much  as  anyone  else,  and  I 
would  hope  that  when  tampers  have 
cooled  we  might  still  find  a  way  to  bring 
the  people  of  Taiwan  back  to  the  repre- 
.sentatlon  they  deserve  In  the  U.N.  The 
administration  should  devote  no  less  en- 
ergy to  that  task  than  they  are  now  de- 
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voting  to  the  President's  plans  to  visit 
Peking, 

But  It  is  simply  uninformed,  and  self- 
defeating,  to  follow  the  administration  s 
defeat  In  Ncmi-  York  with  the  further  folly 
of  the  Senate  cutting  UN   funds 

Amid  all  the  talk  about  the  U.N  lixing 
beyond  Its  means,  let  us  ask  specifically 
just  who  'Will  be  living  so  high  on  the 
$141  million  proposed  for  our  voluntary 
contributions  for  United  Nations  pro- 
grams. 

Just  what  so-called  fat  do  we  cut? 

Is  it  the  $100  million  for  the  United 
Nations  development  program,  the  focal 
point  of  the  entire  U.N  effort  to  help 
developing  countries?  Is  that  the  way  we 
encourage  multilateral  efforts  and  bur- 
den sharing  In  foreign  assistance? 

Or  do  we  cut  the  $13  million  proposed 
for  UNI  CEP?  Why  do  we  not  ask  the 
children  of  Biafra.  who  were  saved  by 
UNICEF  milk,  to  tell  us  how  much  fat 
there  Is  In  this  program? 

Or  do  we  cut  the  $7  million  proposed 
for  the  UN,  population  program?  Do  we 
think  that  $7  million  Is  an  excessive  In- 
vestment to  try  to  help  other  nations 
stem  the  tide  of  poptUation  growth  that 
could  so  relentlessly  devour  every  other 
advance  In  education  and  health  and 
jobs?  If  population  continues  to  grow 
at  Its  present  pace  In  some  coimtries  In 
Latin  America,  they  could  Invest  their 
entire  gross  national  product  in  nothing 
but  schools  for  the  next  30  years  and 
still  not  have  enough  classrooms.  Is  this 
$7  million  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
means  by  taking  a  hard  look  at  U.N. 
spending? 

And  of  course  there  Is  a  number  of 
other  smaller  programs  we  could  cut.  We 
could  cut  our  $2  million  contribution  to 
the  UN  drug  abuse  program  But  I  need 
not  describe  the  absurdity  of  that  at  a 
time  when  we  are  locked  In  a  life  or  death 
battle  against  the  international  traCBc  In 
narcotics. 

Or  we  could  cut  the  $lVi  mUllon  we 
give  to  the  World  Meteorlogical  Orga- 
nization, except  that  we  would  be  making 
a  mockery  of  our  efforts  to  provide  inter- 
national warning  against  climatic  dis- 
asters such  as  the  cyclone  in  East  Pak- 
istan, where  the  very  lack  of  warning 
brought  human  suffering  which  cost  us 
many  millions  In  the  end. 

Perhaps  we  could  cut  the  $312,000  for 
the  World  Health  Organization  and  fur- 
thelr  cripple  its  already  strained  efforts 
to  fight  dl.sease  and  death  for  two-thirds 
of  the  worlds  people,  and  to  control 
epidemics  that  threaten  our  own  popula- 
tion. 

Then  there  is  the  $400,000  we  spend  for 
training  and  research,  an  incredibly 
meager  investment  in  a  program  to  help 
other  people  stand  on  their  feet,  and 
ultimately  remove  the  very  need  for  our 
foreign  assistance 

And  finally,  there  is  the  $22  railUon  we 
could  provide  for  the  Arab  refugee  pro- 
gram. How  would  tills  administration  or 
Congress — who  so  often  plead  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  Ea.st — justify  the  suffoca- 
tion of  that  program?  This  program  is 
the  only  real  alternative  Arab  refugee 
children  have  to  the  hate  and  despair 
and  terrorism  wliich  undermine  any 
hope  for  a  just  settlement  in  the  area.  Do 
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we   punish   them— and   thereby   all   the 
people  of  the  Middle  East? 

If  the  President  or  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  offended  at  the  bahavior  of 
UJ^  delegates  in  New  York  when  the 
China  vote  was  announced.  I  would  sim- 
ply ask  them  to  remember  that  a  cut- 
off of  UN  funds  wotild  not  punish  those 
delegates  On  the  contrary,  we  would 
be  exacting  our  retribution  on  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children  in  ever>'  cor- 
ner of  the  world  who  had  no  part  or  re- 
six>nsibillty  In  Monday  night's  spectacle. 

Tho.se  people  have  no  time  for  sopho- 
moric  antics  and  little  reason  for  glee, 
no  matter  what  happens  in  the  General 
Assembly,  Most  of  them  are  constimed 
in  a  day-by-day  fc>attle  just  to  keep  them- 
selves and  their  children  alive. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that 
the  United  Nations  has  even  begun  to 
meet  its  promise,  or  that  our  membership 
there,  and  our  contributions  to  its  pro- 
grams, are  not  in  many  ways  an  act  of 
forebearance  In  the  face  of  provocation 
and  chronic  frustration 

But  we  must  not  make  the  poor  and 
sick  cliildren  of  the  world  pay  the  price 
for  our  diplomatic  blunder  in  New  York, 
for  the  mindless  behavior  of  UN. 
diplomats — or  for  an  administration 
tactic  to  scuttle  the  foreign  aid  bUl  be- 
cause it  contains  a  provision  to  end  the 
war  in  'Vietnam, 

We  have  already  failed  one  great  trust 
this  week:  the  trust  of  the  14  million 
people  of  Taiwan  that  we  would  find  an 
honorable  solution  to  the  problem  of 
their  representation 

Let  us  not  follow  that  failure  by  break- 
ing  faith   with   millions   more. 


POPULATION     AND     INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION  IN  UTAH 

Mr,  MOSS  Mr  President,  this  week 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting 
members  of  the  Tooele  County  Commis- 
sion and  Planning  Commission,  who  are 
in  Washington  to  further  the  formula- 
lion  of  a  balanced  growth  and  planning 
policy  for  the  future  development  of  the 
country's  human  and  economic  resources. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  outstand- 
ing and  progressive  leadership  demon- 
strated by  the.se  local  government  officials 
from  my  home  State  of  Utah,  and  for 
their  efforts  to  achieve  a  rural -urban 
balance 

In  preparing  for  the  papulation  and 
industrial  expansion  now  spreading  Into 
Tooele  from  the  bordering  Salt  Lake  'Val- 
ley, the  Tooele  County  Commission  has 
demonstrated  remarkable  energy  and 
will  to  design  a  constructive  and  orderly 
development  policy  that  hsts  as  its  cen- 
tral premise  the  relationship  of  people 
to  land,  water,  air,  and  resources,  and 
that  f>ermlts  people  to  live  in  harmony 
with  their  en\1ronment 

A  comprehen.slve  coimty  master  plan 
Is  now  being  developed  with  the  aid  of 
a  Government  grant  Moreover,  this  week 
Tooele  Coimty  officials  have  engaged  in 
detailed  discussions  ft  ith  new  commimity 
plamiers  from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  also 
have  carefully  studied  the  exciting  new 
communities  of  Reston.  Va..  and  Colum- 
bia, Md,  III  cooperation  with  the  Federal 


Government  and  Terracor.  a  Utah-based 
community  development  corporation. 
Tooele  County  also  Is  planning  the  de- 
velopment of  a  pilot  new  community. 
Stansbuns  Park,  This  "new  town."  being 
developed  to  accommodate  a  population 
of  some  40  000  people,  has  the  ultimate 
goal  to  become  a  self -contained  com- 
mimitv  with  all  the  life-support  systems 
such  a.s  housing,  recreation,  commercial 
support,  and  Industrial  development 
This  project  can  serve  as  a  guide  for 
community  planning  throughout  the 
west , 

George  Willis  Smith,  George  Buzianis, 
and  Sterling  Halladay,  have  compiled  an 
impressive  record  of  public  service  over 
the  past  16  years  on  the  Tooele  County 
Commission.  Their  combmed  commis- 
sion experience  adds  up  to  slightly  over 
half  century — 51  years  of  service. 

During  this  period  a  climate  of  trust 
and  cooF>eration  has  prevailed  as  Tooele 
County  government  has  demonstrated  an 
honest  interest  in  growth  to  excellence. 
For  example,  this  year  the  Tooele  School 
Board  won  the  coveted  Thorn  McAn 
award  from  the  National  Education  As- 
.sociation  for  longstanding  commitments 
to  improved  education. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Tooele 
County  Commission,  the  county  pres- 
ently is  being  considered  as  a  primary 
location  for  NASA's  Spaceport  Shuttle 
and  recovery  site  The  Tooele  Army  De- 
pot has  imdergone  extensive  gro'Rth,  The 
Dugway  Proving  Grounds  has  become 
the  focus  of  nationwide  attention.  The 
famed  Bonne\ille  Salt  Flats  Speedway 
on  Utah's  unique  salt  flats  has  continued 
Its  high-quality  operation.  And  signifi- 
cant new  indtistry  has  been  attracted 
into  the  coimty.  Including  the  project 
of  National  Lead  Co.,  which  seeks  to  ex- 
tract magnesium  and  other  valuable 
minerals  from  the  saline  water  of  Great 
Salt  Lake 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  leader- 
ship of  Tooele  County  for  their  out- 
standing efforts  to  bnng  vitality  into 
rural  areas  and  especially  for  their  wis- 
dom in  seeking  to  design  an  orderly 
growth  policy. 


FUNDING  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  81-815 
Mr,  CR-AJ^'STON  Mr  President.  I  have 
this  week  presented  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, information  I  have  received  from 
the  Office  of  Education  relating  to  the 
funding  of  Public  Law  81-815  Because 
I  know  the  material  wUl  be  of  interest 
to  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  excerpt  from  tiitese  documents 
be  printed  as  appendix  I  to  my  remarks. 
.As  the  senior  Senator  from  California. 
1  have  a  very  direct  interest  in  having 
my  State  secure  equitable  fimding  of 
this  program  A  review  of  the  table  ap- 
pended, showing  eligible,  unftmded  ap- 
plications imder  sections  5  and  or  9  of 
Public  Law  81-815,  will  disclose  the  ex- 
tent to  which,  I  feel,  under  current  fund- 
ing practices,  the  people  of  my  State  are 
being  shortchanged  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Public  Law  81-815  was  enacted  in  1950 
It  represents  a  conunitment  on  the  p>art 
of  Congress,  the  executive,  and  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  United  States  to  meet  m  part 
tiie  costs  which  are  asaociated  witii  in- 
creases in  school  wiroilment  directly  at- 
tnbuUble  to  the  Federal  presence.  We 
are  all  aware  that  because  of  its  sover- 
eign nature,  the  Federal  Government  us 
not  taxable  as  an  enuty.  as  us  a  private 
e^stablLslunent.  It  did  not  seem  fair  to 
our  predecessors  in  the  Henate,  nor  does 
it  seem  fair  today,  that  a  local  school 
district  bear  from  its  proijerly  tax  the 
total  cost  of  educating  the  cluldren  ot 
tho^f  who  live  and  work  or  who  Uve  or 
work,  on  PVderal  prof>eriy. 


Under  Public  Law  874  paymenus  are 
made  from  the  Federal  Clovernnvent  to 
the  affected  schooli?,  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  are  federally  con- 
nected The  funds  are  used  by  kxjJil 
.school  authorities  to  meet  operational 
and  maintenance  cosU;, 

The  other  half  of  tin.-,  impacted  aid 
areas  letjislation  addres.ses  itself  to  the 
physical  facUiiies  aspect  of  local  educa- 
tion ThLS  IS  Public  l>aw  81-815  and  it 
IS  designed  to  pay  a  substantial  portion 
of  LIm:-  cosLs  of  coii.strucLior.  of  .-^uch  fac.l- 
ities 


Mr  President,  it  would  be  helpful  to 
many  ot  my  coUeaRues  to  have  as  ready 
reference  a  short  description  of  the  oper- 
ation of  this  program  under  the  various 
.'sections  of  the  act  which  provide  en- 
tiiienieiu  for  these  purposes.  I  therefore 
a.sic  unanimous  consent  that  excerpL^ 
from  the  annual  report  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Education  on  the  operation  of 
the  impacted  aid  program  be  pnni«l  m 
the  Record  following  appendix  I. 

There  b*Miif:  no  objection,  the  Item.- 
wcre  ordered  lo  bo  piinted  in  the  Recor:i. 
.1.-.  follows; 


aJGJBiE  ANO  POTENTIALLY  aiftlBlE,  UNfUNDtO  APM.ICATIONS  FOR  ASSISTANCE  UNDER  SECTIONS  i  AND.OR  9  Of  PUBLIC  LAW  81  815 
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Colo-71  C  12:  Hartijon  S  D  fP.Coio  Spimj^  

Colo  72  C   12   Harrison  SO   #2,  Colo  Sptinr   

Cote-72  C  206:  tl  Paso  C  SO.  «,  Security       

Col^6«  C  505  El  Paso  OS  D  12,  Secuiily.     

Coto-70  C-505   El  P«50  C  S  0  I?  Sectinty 

Coto-71  C  505    tl  Paso  C  S  D  #2,  Security 

CokH72  C  505:  £1  Paso  C  SO.  #2.  Security 

Colo  70  C  603:  USAF  Academy  SD.  i20 

Cofo  70  C  1801;  Summit  SO.  fce-l.  Frisco 

Colo  71  1801    Summit  S  D   Re  1,  fiisco. 

Conn  69  C  3    Twn  ol  Gtolon 

Conn  68  C  406:  Twn  ol  ledyard  SO 

Conn  70  C  406:  Twn  of  Ledytfd  SO 

Conn  67  C  604:  Twn  of  Monroe  SO 

Fla  70  C  1:  Brevard  Co  Bd  ol  Peb.  Insfy  

Fla  69  C  3.  Bay  Co.  Bd  ol  td  .  Panama  City 

FU  68  C  5   ClayCo.  Sch.,  Ed.  Green  Cove  Sp| 

Fla  69  C  5:  Clay  Co.  Sch..  Ed    Green  Cove  Spf 

Fla  70  C  5:  Clay  Co.  Sch  ,  Ed    Gteen  Coye  Spj 

Fla  69  C  7: 

Okaloosa  Co.  Bd.  of  Pub.  Initr 

Oo      - 

Fla  69  C  407;OadaCo  Bd  of  Pub  Initr 

FU  70  C  11:  Cobb  Co.  Bd  of  Ed  .   

fla  69  C  14   Houston  Co  Bd  lo  td  .  Reahy 

Hawaii  68  C  201 ; 

Hawaii  Slate  Dept.  ol  td 

Do 

Hawiii  69  C  201 :  Hiwiji  SUte  Dcpt  ol  Ell 

Hawaii  70  C  201 ; 

Hawaii  State  0«pt  ol  Ed 

Do.. 

Hawaii  71  C  201 :  Hawaii  Stott  OlVt.  of  Ed 

Hawaii  72  C  201: 

Slate  Dept  ol  Ed 

^....... ............. ............ 

Idaho  68  C-7:  Jt  S  0   No   2tl4    Han-. ah 
Matio  70  C  201;  S.D   No    193    McLniaif  Mo«iii 
Idatio  69  C   1201    ISD    No    1    Lfwislor    . 
Ill  69  f    i    Mascou'ah  Ccnin-   Cors   S  D   No 
111  70  C   1    Masccutah  Cotrm.  Cons  S  D   No 
III  72  C  1:  Mascoutati  Comm   Cons  S  C    Nc 
111-71  C-2:  Rartoui  City  Schs  Dm   Nc   137   . 
ltt-69-C-3:  Savanna  Com m   Unit  S  D   No  Jt* 


A18-1 

n»-i 

A20-1 

B20-1 

A2I 
B2I 
A21 
A22 
AI7 
A19 
A20 
A19 
A20 
A20 
A21 
A22 
A20 
A19 
A21 
A22 
A20 
A20 
A21 
A18 
A19 
A20 
A21 
A23 
A22 
A19 
A17 
A19 
A17 
AI7 
A19 
A21 
A17 
A17 
A18 
A2I 
A18 
A18 
A18 
A19 
A18 
A19 
A20 
A21 
A20 
A19 
AI9 
A20 
A21 
A22 
A22 
A18 
A20 
A21 
A22 
A20 
A?0 
A21 
AI9 
A18 
A20 
A17 
A?0 
A19 
A18 
A19 
A20 

A19 
BI9 
C19 
A19 
A20 
A19 

A18 
B18 
A19 

1A20-1 

A20^3 

A2I 


aS? 

A22-1 

A22  2 

AU 

e 

A20 

A 19 

10 

A  19 

10 

A20 

10 

A22 

A21 

.... 

AU 

2.8 
52.2 

59.2 
105.6 

56.3 
13.0 

3.4 

20.0 

(2.3) 

.  6 

63.4 

6.0 

2.6 

8.6 
16.6 

6.4 

'\V 

14.2 
16.6 
32.8 
<li5) 
30.8 
14.6 
28.2 
10.1 
13.2 
10.0 

(>  2; 

(2.0 

<5.4 

<7.4 

(4.3 

(3.1 

(L7 

(10 

(5.8) 

34.4 

6.8  . 
11.0  . 
10.4 
66.4 

7.6  . 

3.2  . 
51.4 

1.6  . 
20.4  . 
(0.8)  . 

.4  . 
13.4  . 
11.6  . 
2.6  . 
7.4  . 
7.4  . 
4  4  . 
10  0 
(13.0)  . 
1&.6     . 

'\.V 

(3.9). 
(4.0) 

0.8 

9.6 

7.3 

6.5 

8.4  . 


223 


533 
518 


475.  818 


1.389,688 
1.417,001 


588 

1   329,  468 

2 
438 

...      . 

4,522 
1,085.204 

44 

188 

•4,818 
378C13S 

2 

4.«lt 

127 


294 
20c 
234 

76 
115 
196 
719 

78 
t«6 
t61 

in 
47 

83 


S97,T«B 
381.888 

S29  r4 

18S  164 
233  79' 
198  4fc« 
.44  44  7 

!?fc  7i; 

.26  02" 
17*  013 
250.  J71 
95.  551 
206,587 


31  «• 


22 
29 


4 

SI 


3S.739 
47.110 


iy4» 
110,751 


18.297 


41 


188 
S 


2C1 
79 
36 

40 


58^477 

307,458 
9.348 


31t417 
88. 5M 
38.5*4 

44.  MO 


22.2 
16.1   .. 
10.0  .. 
31.2 
3.4 
(3.7).. 

5.8  .. 
1.2  .. 
3.4 

8.0 
&6  .. 
8.8 


9i6 

16  .. 

1.8  .. 

2.2  .. 
12.4  .. 
38.8 

L8  .. 

3,4 
14.1 
87.0 

8.8 
«12). 


516 


S7«,43S 


I  4X.822 
(391,447) 

« 1,089.688 

»1, 417,001 

1.329.4U 

54 58,782 

'1085,204 

245  200,900 

84,018 

522  936  678 

144  144.720 

75  80. 250 

117  129,256 

173  :  205,  870 

74  184,186 

:S97.700 

381.800 

529.074 

5  195.714 

579  853. 325 

398,468 

48  1,801,567 

72  188. 271 

SO  '300.290 

25"     "'     2S0   '2! 

44  ."SC  467 
33  .45  8. 
29  29.145 
33  27,060 
50  54.069 

12  9  840 

13  .u  66C 
25  .i  ITS 
43  «t,  1,1 

no  '^  .X 

82  i>7,/40 
130  111.150 

96  114.240 
35.729 

12  57. 378 

67  57,285 

199  199,935 

218  192.888 

41  151.956 

252  268.640 

133  158.270 
18.  a7 

267  184,230 

508  •3S0.520 

45  32.625 

II  -1088 
448  :  409. 920 
189  172,935 

85  53,550 

:«  207. 350 

{S4  S23. 20c 

>  M7  84  167  079 

172  181.  177 

83  60. 175 

84  -  76.86* 
387.458 

79  74. 128 

147  154.350 

112  17.360 
312.417 

781  549  J49 

274  183, 184 

307  225,970 

383  241,290 

2.998  2.341,356 


5(»X1) 
(9) 


5(aX>~)  ToW 

(10)  01) 


2,329                7,882  103,442 

3,287 M6,561 

3,177 1117 

2.653  " hi 3.121 

3, 667                  3M  4  320 

1.631                3,IM  10  849 

1,777                3,141  11  885 

951                    875  2, 230 

1.882  4  S80 

1,377  5  579 

72S                    38?  1  844 

TV                     555  2  067 

no.                     629  2. 267 

294                     3H  4,676 

3  837                       97  3,  tU 

4  071                        17  4  116 
4,284                       «  4  4!  I 

359                 :  494  13  099 

1,835                       54  2  3  49 

2.554                       96  3    16C 

846                      170  1    199 

490                       90  752 

551                       86  (30 

6C2                      115  961 

271                    218  1.518 

354                    388  1750 

19                  M9  5n 

143  95. 

2                   MS  »« 

88  1  Kl 

IV  864 

C7  460 
IH  581 

m  t» 

m  7  886 

W  7  «M 

OS  9  78? 

'78                        38  37f 

37                        2»  23» 

145  1  »5t 

455  -  23: 

13                   431  4  m 

126                       66  296 

2                     488  6  553 

1                    586  7.SSC 

20 35 

319                9.9M  3a  475 

t712  4  942 

2.757  S  35t 

tmt  S  90i 

1285  6  «K 

1.882                     882  iKi 

1713  «K 

4.107  6C3 

4.252  KO* 

•4.257-84  »  «W 

2,081                      812  «   ?■' 

1                      129  k-' 

1                      213  *« 

2.742 9.7:£ 

10                   «■  3,461 

9               1.125  3.756 

197  2.781 

2. 308               26. 700  62. 082 

537                  3  857  1"  SET 

233                  2.575  ifc> 

273                2,882  »» 

263               3,2C5  1982 

1051              12.M4  25.567 


296 

147 


233 
•06 

"23?" 

2,301 


31: 
954 
2M 


331,816 

414,092 


331, 5« 

1,264,147 
«di-  332 

«  516.  :x 

""  S87,2»" 
74.Ui' 

4n.iM 

1  785.411 
440.429 


400 
592 

951 

in" 

442 

279 
172 

"is" 

"55 


12 
145 


331. 818 
'7881 8K 

371880 

638.98b 
524,932 

'1.621797 
'65i"617' 

'  5,  109,  750 


25.425 

Ji7   25ij 

as.  mj 

74.  128 

47;  204 

,785.411 

451.  16S 

li<i,92S 


1.88t  . 

t  ■-■« 
'  IMI 
2,199 
11295" 

2T.  Mb 


» 

1   832 

i  557 
2.  324 
i.27» 
..  6« 
32 


s,i» 

:t   ?bl 

M.«t> 

8y34» 

"4e,'249 "" 

42    lit 


179 

1  iSti 
5SS 
618 
764 
640 

I.  189 
413 


52.224 

"27,519 

17,333 

i8l"950 


738 

4,  yot 

6  K>3 
2,838 
4.  139 
5  154 
SkUi 
1.57% 


379(>4 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


October  J 8,  1971 


ai6l«-E  AND  fOTEHTUUY  EUeiW-E,  UNFUNDED  APftlCATIONS  F0«  ASSISTANCE  UNDER  SECTIONS  b  AND/OS  9  Of  PUBllC  LA*  «i-lli-Co«tit.u«W 


ti!   and  ipptiCM 


No 
(3) 


r59  C   «    OT»llon  Coitim    Cons   S  D   No  90   „  A!9 

70  C  4    OFjIkm  Comin    Cons  S  0   No  90.. A?'l 

m  70C  8  .„ 

O'Filton  T«5   HSD    No.  »,!     A20 

Do                                                         A2} 

(I.   :i   C   i:    Comm   Cons   b  D   No    .'0    tieeOuig. A21 

m  69  C   13    Noith  Chicago  [SO  No  64                 AI9 

(  A20 

III7&C13    North  Chicago  tSD  #64                     J  g^O 

in  «9  C  V    Willmmiton  Comm.  Ural  j  d  ,..i)94 A19 

Id.   71  C   19     Braitfwood  Comm  Cw   '^  H    »'H-...„..  Wl 

III  70  C  ?0    Re«<l-Cust<ri  T«p   H.5  0   »:"*          A20 

'll   70  C  ?01     Comm.  H  S.D,  »1:J.  N   '.  h.c.)«o    A20 

'll  69  C  601     MajcouUI  Comm.  H  J  D   »U          A19 

'i|  70  C  6f(2    Rintoul  T«p  HSD  'H      A20 

III  69  C   '01 ,  ioiiet  PuD  Schs-  Oisl   »l*    Al9 

111  70  C   701    Joint  l>ub  ichs.  Dm   #«              A20 

III  S9  C   1101     W»iclin  Comm.  U  S  D   «t               A19 

III  69  C   1103   afford  Comm,  Cons  r.r   -,  i:  «1*8 A19 

III  70  C    11)02    ThomijBoio  Comm,  Colli    >X>.tiM AZO 

III  mc  1503   Minleno  Comm  USD  »*■. A20 

lU  6«  C  1W5    N«»  Lenoi  Oist.  il2: A18 

in   70  C    IMi    New  Lenoi  Dist.  #122 A20 

III  69  C   1506    ESQ    #114.  Manhattan A19 

III   70  C   1506    E.S  0   #114,  Manhattaa AZO 

III  69  C   1508    BradlertSO   #61      A19 

m  71  c  150«    Bradley  IS, 0  #61 A^'l 

III  6«  C   16(C    Hom«tComm.  SD   #33  C     A18 

in  S9  C   1601     8ca(ile«Bour Donna  >.  rririim.  K.SJ>. AI9 

III  6«  C    1603    )o4iel  f  wp   M  S  D    No.")4     , All 

III  69  C   1603     (oliet  Twp   H  S  0   No   .^'M  A19 

III   70  C   1603     loliet  Twp   M  S  D    Nn    y^  A?0 

III  69  C   1604     Lincoln  Wa»  HS,n  N.,   .'1  j   i-«lf'.o.  A19 

lU   70  C   1604,  Lincoln*a<  H.S.D  No.  :iJ   Ne«  Leiioj_  A20 

III  69  C    1701    Valley  Viec  1  SO  N.i   %    B.,.nroville  A19 

Ifl   70  C   1701     Valley  v.ec  f  SO  No  96,  Rorowwill*. . .  A20 

III  69  C   1702    Custei  Paik  i  0   No   44C A19 

III  69  C   I '03    Brscev'ile  tSD  No    '5. A19 

III   70  C   1703    Bracenlle  tSD  Nd    75 A20 

IH  69  C   1704     USD  No    SI    loliet      AIJ 

»»  70  C   1704    USD  No   81    lolie'       *20 

111  70  C  WOb    Cent   (  C  S  D   No.  103.  O'falton. A20 

ID   70  C   1706    Ga<dn«r  Comm  Cons.  SO   No.  72-C...  A20 

IH  69  C   1707    Okawville  Grades  D   No   46 A19 

in  69  C   1701    Boorhonms  ISO  No    x>      „..—.  AH 

lU  69  C   1709    H«rin  Comm   USD  No   U    A19 

til    70  C   1709    HernnComm    USD  No    44      A20 

III  69  C    1710     P1*n(ie(d  Comm    S  U    No   202 AI9 

IH   70  C   1«Q3    Osweto  Comm   USD  No   JOB A20 

III   71  C  9101    Peolone  Comm   USO  No   207U A21 

Ind  70  C   1101    »»a)njquah  Sch   Co.p         ..   AZO 

lnd69C  1701    E.  Washioflon  Sen   Coip,  Perm A19 

Ind  69  C   1 7(E    Scott  Co.  S  Q,  Ng   :,  SvOltsville *:9 

Ik*  69  C   1703    W   Wash   Soh   Coip  .  Campl)e««b««J..  *;' 

liid69C1704    Scott  Co.  SO.,  Austin A19 

Ind  69  C   l?Ob    N   Central  Sch.  CMS.,  Pa4a|rfa AI9 

Iowa  60  C  203    Burl in|tofl  Comm.  S.O A18 

0« Bll 

Iowa  6«C   1101    lewis  Central  Comm.  S.O... Al« 

Mas  &9  C  i    Derby  Unif  S  0   No   260 A19 

Kans   70  C   206    Ft   leavenwoitli  tlnil  S  D   No,  207.    .  A20 

»jn5   71  C  206    ft   Leavenworth  Un.t  SO   No.  207...  A  ?1 

Kans  6'  C  803    Shawnee  Misswn  Unit  SO   No.  512..  A17 

Hans  69  C   1501    Unit   SO    No   449   [aston      A19 

*.in-i  6«  C   1602    Cm\  Uml   SI)   No.  101.  Eiie A18 

Kans  6«  C   1603    Unif   S  D   No.  247,  Cherokee Alt 

Ktn%.  69  C   1702     Unif   SO   No.  S03,  Parsons     AH 

Kans     0  C   ISCl     Auburn  IWasllburn  Uml   S  D.  #371...  "AM 

Ktn    'J  C    1903     Samj  Fe  Trail  Un.l.  SO   No.  434 AZO 

Ky  6-    C  4    Hardin  Co    B<!   of  Educ A17 

K,  69  C   160! 

lefterson  Co   S  S     LoiJiSKiHe A   19 

rw                 BU 

Do                      C19 

K,   71   C   1901     N«wpo(tl.S.O .-  AZl 

la     I   C    !    Boiner  Parsh    D'St   »!3  .   AZl 

la   ;;   L  602    Veinofl  Paish    Picketini  SJ)... AZl 

la  71   c  901    Bo»vef  Parish   Dii!  #27. AZl 

la     1   r    I'jOI    Bossier  Push.  DrjJ  #3    AZl 

Md  b:  C    1    8d   ol  fd     Martord  Co.,  B«l  Air A17 

Md  69  C    1    Bd   <jl  fd     Martord  Co  ,  Bel  Aif Al» 

Kd  70  C  J    Bd  of  Id    Anne  AmmJelCo AZO 

Md  69  C    '    Bd   ol  id    i!   Mary's  Co AI9 

Md    '9  C    7    Bd   olfa     St   MarysCo       , A20 

Md  67  C  «     Bd    ol  [3     Pr, nee  Geo    Co    .  A17 

Md  69  C  a     Bd   01  Ed     Pi  nee  (Jeo   Co     AH 

Mass  69  C  6<)5     Town  o(  Shirley  Sfh   Com«. A19 

M«»«  69  C   1701     N«  Andover  4cfi   Comm A19 

M*h7JC217     Oicoda  Area  Schools        AZO 

l««l»««C416    »i«ty»(d  Twp   S  0   No    U „  All 

Mtth  7i  C  604     forsytli  S  D  ,  Gwinn      ., AZl 

MK.i>   70  c  101     AiKlKM  B««  S  0    New  BaltimM* AZO 

M.nn    6i  C  5    Crete  Pines  I  SO    No    17           Al« 

M.n<i    69  C  5    CicW  Pines  I  S  D    No    1.'           A19 

M.nn     '.'  C  601    lod   S  D   No   J90    Baudwie       AZ2 

Mmn    6»  C   1601    I  SD   No    15   S)   fancn        AIS 

M,5s    6«  C  2    Biloii  Mun   Sep   S  0            Ali 

Miss    70  C  5    Ot««n  Sprinp  Mun   Sep   S.O AZO 

M.s;    68  C  2<B    Loot  Be*dt  Mun   Sep   S.0_ ALS 

M,sj     •';  C  202    Loat  Back  Mun   Sep   SO A2S 

F ijotuotes  AC  taO.  at  UUA: 


I 
Piodir  be  paid  0(1  Aniouni 

14,  (b,  (6> 


10  t>« 
ftatd  on 

V) 


Manmum 
grant 

(lotji) 


End  ol  incmae  period  membership 


!>(aKl) 
(9) 


'XaX'') 
(10) 


7?  K   194 

9  3  »» 

168  '::■! 
S.6  {69  :f,'K 

(70  .i4,l 

(7,5) e 

7.4  20  (34,010  S 

1.9  m         ioo,»i 

9.5  144  3a.«» 

^l^f:::::::::::::;:::::;:::::;:: m 

(^^■::::::::::::::::::::::::::4  im)  ^ 

2Z.8                    120             183,540  93 

21,7                      88             127,908  47 

U.6                   29             44,356  104 

11  9  1,182 

Z.Z  135 

45.8 339 

(13.1) « 

(W.4) *l 

(20) " 

(1.7) - n 

3.« „ 39 

21.4  39 

(1.8) ' 

4.8  M 

(.Z) 3 

(6.»5 23 

7.4  75 

(8.1)  4               S^aSS  426 
(1,0) .?.....  59 

3  8                      S                7,«47  149 

9.9  70 

(.8) 12 

).4  187 

(.4) 208 

(15.6, 29 

41,4  54 

21.6  37 

<7  4  75 

16.2  31 

18.4  43 

5.2  21 

(11.6) 27 

(6.  Z) ,77 

7,9  200 

(.4> 208 

(4.8) 192 

(5, 0). 149 

(7.2)  105 

41,0  1.00t         1,775,000  

(3,8) 46 

(4.  55 U3 

(7.35 « 

9,0 74 

16,8 133 

(4  6, 360 

(2.3) „ 

Z.4  29 

3.0 92 

8.4  100  138,850  

16.8  2Tf  323,076  

(3.8, U6 

13.4 41 

23,6  183 

(1.8) 21 

i6,2  46* 

,,(  43  54.739  95 

'•*  I  48  85,208  

(fc7)  77 

iX2) 228 

10  8  2  2,774  4.698 

16  i'"i""i"iii"ii"';ii""ii^iiir."ii"i 

28  2  6*3 

(2.1)  2M  404.121  . 

)o.l  411 

(15  1) 508 

12,7  198 

(2,  2) 517 

(2.3) M3 

9  8  740         1,251,340  2.740 

4.2  338 

(4,0) 430 

(4.7)  25  38.000  5,455 

<7.3)  IM  272,935  10.503 

<7,4{ 59 

Jo,  2  136 

.2  6 

4,4  M  116.738  

6.6  118  272.403  

16  25  SOtKS 

(7  6) 241 

Js  7) 188 

13  8                      I              Ub>20  65 

(8,4) ^ U7 

(8  8) ^ IT.....  »5 

(5  8) „ 148 

6  1  145 


ToUl 
(11) 


Jia.410  872  1  6«g 

!  70,840  970  1     M 

|6«  317  6«  8<I9) 

62,770  69  343  69  928, 

170  377  ;o   iri4fl) 

>  70,840  465  1,  165 

:  41, 170          48  47  741 

100,291       2.27*  441  3.596 

342,608       2,502  428  3.807 

"   106,335   2» 751 2.128 

J 16, 905 152  '0« 

Z6,530   1969(60)73  69  240)256 

>Z58.405                    388  308  1,342 

163,863                    455  207  1  013 

IZ8,075                    453  605  1  599 

904,Z30  1.599  11  664 

5108,675     1,742  11884 

259,335  595  1  48b 

34,4Z5  148  341 

37,835  100  25? 

•  21,735  146  1  293 

19,740  W  1,68? 

»31,Z00  200  2  l>4a 

Z9,835  57  366 

5,635  64  369 

3Z,895  152  1  '8' 

JZ,685  227  1  SOU 

16,215  30  33* 

57,r5   02  I  325 

305,688                      10  632  5  298 

45, 135                       7  091  S  469 

'  1Z7, 59Z                      12  140  b  981) 

53,550  102  1  J39 

■  9,660  lU  1  456 

143,055  318  4  937 

'167,410  350  7  400 

ZZ,  185  52  186 

41,310  75  .-49 

'29,875  m  340 

54,375  71  ilb 

»Z4,»55  HO  380 

34,615  too  389 

•17,150  SO  27! 

Z0,655  39  23i 

58.905  to  1,227 

153.000      426  3,234 

"167,410  435  3,400 

146,880  323  3  :«3 

•IZO.OOO 200  3  143 

•  93,975 175  1  465 

•  1,775,000               2,494  637  •  7t\ 

39,790  230  1  193 

106.395  (10  2  70? 

76  120       Ill  1   191 

64.010           210  1   639 

115,045  ■ 192  1   579 

235,800                    79  1,813  '912 

(85,800'    

18,995  324  2  374 

61,640                     873  2,C2S  6  031 

135,850                2,338  21  2,359 

1323,076                 2,556  20  2.576 

69,600 271  309 

27,470  201  613 

113,460  m  1  540 

13,020  152  I  120 

310,880  la  2  738 

183,597                  l,m  StI  3  739 

55,055  183  1  142 

135,660 2,673  7  297 

3.425,000                       3  7,464  8S  544 

(1,360,000) - 

(705.  000) 

•  585.130   043  4  SA} 

•404.928                 1,504  tl32  9  795 

•  304,140  W  701 

:375,920   l.Tlt  3  1)8 

•  146,520   678  2.409 

413.600                  1,502  7  573  23,095 

546,550                  1.796  8.216  27  921 

1,500,000                 3,513  13,441  70  788 

287.300                    900  3,731  9  75< 

382  700                    948  4, 164  10  559 

2  980  536                     992  42,742  116  599 

1,468,000                 1.161  53,245  146  772 

61,950  236  ^S? 

142.800  WO  ?  62: 

6, 420               2, 063  701  4  409 

116,736               2,150 nil 

•272,403                 2,441  3  538 

50,825                   (67  ?    « 

191,595  346  3  160 

167,320  534  3  242 

•  70, 135                      64  147  !  05* 

94,500  190  1  640 

'166,5(2                1,923  \  ^,] 

149,625 1,190  3  2 

57.550  (07  2  6! 

76,125  1.042  2,936 
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ELIGIBLE  AND  POTENTIALLY  aiGIBLE,  UNFUNDED  APPLICATIONS  FOR  ASSISTANCE  UNDER  SECTIONS  5  AND  OR  9  OF  WBtlC  LAW  8t-(l5-«MHnM4 


No  (ltd  appliunt 
<IH2) 


Proiecl 

No, 
(3) 


Subsection  b(aXl) 


Priority ' 
(4) 


Number  to 
be  paid  on 


(5) 


(6) 


5<aX2)s 

to  be 

p<id  on 

(7) 


Mali  mum 

irant 

(toUl) 

(8) 


'  End  o<  increase  period  membership 


5(aXl) 
(9) 


5(aX2) 

(10) 


m 


Miss  69  C  701  .,»  t  « 

JacksonCo,  S  1  ,  Pa*agoi.a  AH  ,5-?  - 

Do  --  *20  10,2  . 

Do :::: *2i         2«- 

Miss  71  C  1102:  Hancock  Co.  Unit  S,0 AZl  ('t  l^- 
Mo  68  C  3.  Center  SO,  No.  49.  K.C          A  8  7.6 

Mo6»C  ll:Coni.S.D.  No.  4,  Grandyiew A  8  (6.2) 

Mo  69  C  18   Oak  Gro»e  Reorj  RVI  S  D        AH  (8.2). 

Mo  69  C  206    FL  Osaie  Reorj  S  0   No  1 AH  (3.2). 

Mo  68  C  213   Cons.  SO.  No   1   Hickman  Mills A18  3.0  . 

Mo^68-C  407    Excelsior  Sprrigs  SO.  No,  40 A18  2.0 

Mo-68-C  Sri:    Hamsonw^Mf  H  S  0       AH  <M'- 

Mo-68-C  80b    Raymore  Pecul  ar.  Rll  S.O AH  5,6 

Mo  67  C  1502,  S,D    ot  Ma-^ha|i        A17 

Mo  67  C   1504:  Lei.iiii""  >'«'g   SO,  R-U A17 

Mo  68  C  1505:  Ha/elww..^:  S  D A18 

Mo  69  C  1505:  Hazelwood  S  D AH 

Mo  68  C  1601:  Fort  Zumwalt  SD.,  O'FtHon A18 

Mo-70  C  1801:  Richmond  K  XIII  S.D.. A20 

llonl-72-0-803 :  Great  Falls  HSD     A22 

lllont-70  C-906:  S  D   No   ^7   Havre(Sec.9) A20 

Mont.  71  C  1901     tSD   No   14  Shelby  (Sec.  9) AZl 

Mont-71  C  1904    H  S  D   No  U,  Shelby  (Set  9) AZl 

Mont  71-C  1905    HSD   No   19  Brady  (Sec  9) AZl 

Mont  72  C  1907    H  S  D    No    iO,  Conrad  (Sec  9), A2Z 

Mont-72  C   1908    t  S  0    No   10,  Conrad  iSet   9) AZZ 

Nebr-70-C-i :  SO  of  the  City  ol  Believue AZO 

Do -  B20 

Nebr-71-C-l :  SD  ol  the  Cily  of  Believue AZl 

Nebr67C7:S.D   No  ?,  Grand  Island    817 

Nebr-68  C-7:S.D  No  2,  Grand  Island  A18 

Nebr-71  C  12:S0  ol  Plattsmouth  AZl 

Nebr-7O<;-«01:  SO  ot  Pap'Uion        A20 

Nebr-70-<;-1801    Sheitor>  Pub  S  D,  N«,  19-41 A20 

Ney-70<: -601:  Chiirch.il  Co  S  D,  Fallon A20 

Ney-71  C-601:  Churchill  Co   S  0  .  Fallon A21 

Nev  72  C  601 :  Churchill  Co  S  0,  fallen A22 

Np,  68  C  6C3    Clarke  Co  SD     Us  Vegas A18 

Ne.   ►■1  C  fe.'3    Clarke  Co   SO     Las  Vegas AH 

Ne,    ';   C  fei.:3    Clarke  Co   SD     las  VeRas A21 

NJ    68  C  202    Bd   olfduc   T«r'   o'  Ocean A18 

NJ    69  C  601    Burl.npon  T»p   Bd   ol  IduC AH 

NJ    71   C  901    N    BurliriRion  Co   Reg  SO A21 

N.J    68  C  1103    lenace  Reg  HSD     Medlord A18 

NJ    70  0   1104    Morimoutti  Reg   H  S  D AZO 

N.J, -67  C   \?m    Bd   of  fduc    fvesham  T*p     A17 

N.J.-67.C  1402    Cherr»HdiT«p    Pisch?  A17 

NJ    68C   15ol    *tashingtori  Twp    Publ.c  Sch-.   , A18 

N.J    68  C   1601    Shore  Reg   HSD    W   long  Branch...  A18 

N.J    69  C   1701    Sonier<  Poir,'  Bd   ol  [due  A19 

N   Mer    69  C   1    Alamogordc  Mun   S  D.  No.  1 A19 

N    Mfi    7ii  C   1    Aiamogordo  Mun   SD.  No.  1 AZO 

,N.  Mei    n  C   1.  Aiamogoroo  Mun.  S.O.  No.  1 A21 

N.  Mei    67  C   12    las  duces  SD.  No.  2 A17 

H.  Me.    69  C  12    las  Ciuces  S  0.  No.  2 A19 

H   Me.    69  C  402    Gallup  McKmley  Co   Bd.  o<  EduC—  A19 

N.  Me.   70  C  501    Ciov;5  Mun  S  D   No   1 AZO 

N    Mn    ■;.'  C   508    Cloud  Ciair  Mun,  SD.  No.  U A20 

N,  H'-.  f?       -in    fiiba  Ind   Ru-alSchs AH 

N.V.I   tj.  C    Biig    la^lunasCons  Schooll A19 

N.Y  67  C  409:  Common  SO.  No.  2.  Bloommi  Grove...  A17 

N.y  67  C  1501:  U.F.S.D.  No.  3,  Brookhayen       A17 

N.  Cat  68^C  1:  Craven  Co.  Bd,  of  Educ,  New  Bern      .  A 18 
N,  Car  69  C  4: 

Cumberland  Co  Bd,  oKduc AH 

Do  BH 

N.Car  68  C  501    Wayne  Co  Bd  of  Fttuc ,  GoldsbOfO..  AU 

N.  Dak  67  C   501     Grand  Forks  Public  S  D   No.  1 A17 

N.  Oak  71  C  603    Mmot  Public  S  D   No.   1       A21 

N.  Dak  72  C   20C1     Walhalla  Put)  SD    No   27   A22 

Ohio  70  C  8    Windham  iiempletl  Village  S  D A20 

Ohio  63  C  9     Mad  River  Green  Local  S    D        AU 

Ohio  67  C   15    Mad  R.ve'  Tw[.   ISC  (Davton, AI7 

Ohio-70  C   15     Mad  River  Twp   I  SD  (Dayton) A20 

Ohio  70X  Z3    Beavercreek  L  S  0   Xenia AJO 

Ohio-71  C  208   Wayne  Top  LSD  Dayloo Afl 

Ohio  71  C  711    Hamiiloii  I  S  D   Columbus. A21 

Ohio  6S  C   129    Sou'hea?!  1  SD   Ravenna , AI9 

Ohio  70  r   429    Southeasi  L  S  D   Ravenna A26 

Ohio  68  C  508    Pickerington  I  S  D  A18 

Ohio  67  C   1103    Heath  C.lySD  A17 

Ohio  69  C  1701     North  Olmsted  Cily '.chs AU 

Ohio-70  C  1801     Frontier  LSD  New  MaUoterit. A20 

Okia  69-C  13.  Moc.rt  I  S  D  A19 

Okla69C415    Claiemore  I  5  0   #1 A19 

Okla-70  C  1801    Stuard  I  S  D  AZO  (23.1). 

Ukia  70  C   1802    Shawnee  I  S  D   »9i         AZO  13.5 

Pa- 70-0  6(13    Pocoiio  Ml  S  D  Swiftwater AZO  6.6 

R.l.  70  C-1:  Twn  ot  Middelown  Sch   Comm       A2U  iS.9 

R.l.  67-C-Z:  Twn  of  N    Kmgslowii  Sch   Depi   A17  (.9). 

R.I.  69-C-?'  Twii  ol  N    Kingstown  Sch   DepL.., AH  15.8 

R.I    70-C  401     Ne*i)ortSch   Oept A20  (3.6) 

So.  Car-68  C  1    Summeiville  S  D   f?       Ai8  9  4  . 

So.  Car71C40i    Berkeley  Co   S  0     Mcncks  Corner..  AZl  5,2 

So,  Car  71 -C  501    Sumier  Co  SD  #2,  Sumler    A21  (W)16  1 

Texas  69  C  2    Yslela  I  S  D    i !  Paso  AH  4,0. 

Teias  70  r    17    S;|»  l  s  D  A20  (7  5). 

Teias  69  I    49    Flour  Bluft  I  S  0   Corpus  Christi A!9  26  0 

Teus  70  C  49    Flour  Bluff  l,S,D   Corpus  Chrisli AZO  5  2 

Teus  71  C  49    Flour  biu"  •  S  D   Ccri'i;'.  Chr  sli AZl  7  0 


1,8 
7.0 

8.4  . 
10.0 

131.6 
68.6  . 
22.2  . 
19.6  . 
68,2 
65.4 
17.Z 

1.5  . 
8.0 

13.  Z  . 
11.6  . 
17.4  . 

9.6 

9.6 

8.2 

3.4 

38 
.6 

9  Z  . 
13  6  . 
36.6 

9,0  . 
(6.5) 
(3.«). 

n: 

(8.0). 
(8.4). 
13.3 

(4.4) 

9.6 

J 
do) 

14.4 

(11.0) 
10.7 

(.7) 
(4.7) 

5.0 


169 
106 


J284,  173 
150,043 


?0f 
449 

4S2 


346, 
754, 
712. 


140 

0 


223,440 
10,100 


85 
IZ4 

61 
276 


423 
..... 


90.900 
110,124 
151,810 
161,386 

82,289 
440.496 


976,4(5 
29, 127' 


)H7Z 
U971 


135 
449 

99 
545 


Z99 

Z73 
27 


156.465 

545.984 
145,777 
730,027 


156 

18 


346,541 

331,M( 

32,132 

180,804' 

35.397 


207 

261 

■•4(4 


1*6 

70C 


9  4     .. 

5.1     .. 

6.2  .. 

2.4. 

(.0  . 
(2.2) 
(8.6) 
1L4  . 
14.2  . 
U.4 
<1.2)- 

10. 5 

(6.8> 

y;::::::::::::;:::;::::: 
^J>:::::::;;;::::::;-:: 

16.0. 


251,712 
411.  «7 
(13,(46 


181  697 

13'    150 


237 


42 
33 

553 

295 
217 

"168  ■ 


301 
67 

lot 


51,071 
73.672 

992.91! 

473  622' 
389,623  . 

■223446" 
99'  386 


337  421 

85  927 

153  900 


131 

251 

76 

139,  »80 

Z21 

307 

69 

134 

202 

25 

65 

37 

87 

36 

222 

185 

125 

87 

128 

454" 

58 
11 
41 
91 
421 


316 

3(0 

303 

124 

203 

34 

147 

73 

48 

946 

1,228 


2C2 
171 

ii7 

82 
73 

518 
77 
72 
77 

673 


485 

23Z 
104 


90 
30 

4 

154 

223 
1.413 


39 
ZD 
120 


470 
562 


Z9 

11   187 

66 

4Z 

332 
117 
Z7 

183 
64 

310 

119 
72 
44 
79 

""Z33 
628 

71 
6:0 
207 

u 


12 


668,775  . 
131,775  . 
'54,340  . 
'246,031  . 
148.070  . 
200.000  . 

49,680  . 

96.480  . 
135,340  . 

16,750  . 

46.800  . 

26,640  . 

56,  115  . 

23.220  . 
148,740  . 
133.200  . 

83,750  . 

66,555 

397,543 

•150,043 

•  376,  820  . 
'  48  140  . 

•9,130  . 
33,845 
402,410 

1.030,801 
(60,801) 

'488.880 
22.808 
209,070 
104. 160  . 
153,265  . 
25,670  . 
209.965 
■171.444 
196,930 
809,396 
954  169 
440  496 
170  000  . 
166,725  . 
976.495 
105.000  . 
118,917 
67,890  . 
400.000  . 
74  690  . 

69  840  . 
65  000 

566  995 
545.984 

•1  ZZ3,005 

ZS6  750 
141  5Z0 
4C8  9(1 
331,968 
3Z.83Z 
54  900 
199.104 

39,537 
159,390  . 

130,455 

•  861.930  . 
(347.090) 

79.560 
251,712 
'411.597 
•848,361 
.'  17,  100  . 
81  600  . 
181  697 
711   OOC 
408  690 
536  710  , 
4ai  000 
22  910 
■  153  310 
44  880  . 
27  930  . 
120,000  , 
:  100  035 

70  4«  . 

•  136  530  . 

40  960  . 

!  249  472 

213  497 

)   000  000 

33  440 

35<i,«IO 

389  623 

132  810 

:663  O40 

'1   052  766 

359,900 

139  775 

348  041 

85  927 

•162  900 


436 

133 


20€ 

4*9 

4  560 


1.105 

1,225 

1,301 

139,  >80 

788 
1,341 

129 

753 
2,994 

2E0 

m 
en 

U( 

2S7 
1.442 
1,627 
2(2 
2(0 
717 

522' 

Mi 
V 

<; 

3.776 


4.700 
25 
12 


375 
444 

460 
1  876 
1  937 
2.213 


1,1(3 
225' 


2,129 

2,578 

3.1*0 

889 

:  ex.! 

5  613 

I.  252 

62 

348 

197 

(82 


1  906 


4.0(2 
1,033 

1.340 
SS4 
(01 

tt 

Sii 

664 
63S 

13  246 
U  474 

14  4J4 
796 
367 
150 
254 
334 
ISO 
«M 
442 
757 

142 

4  686 

4  106 

5  134 

4  7?0 
4  452 
999 
1,636 
146 
230 
651 

266 
234 

1  924 

U757 


1.703 

3  02! 

3.1*8 

4(6 


1.721 

2.421 


1.640 

27 
17 


45 

1Z9 

1  711 
1  109 
1   469 

562 


1.544 
1,71« 


692 

759 

i    Ml 


702 

761 

1    107 

lac 

145 

1  086 

864 

1  1Z5 

2  258 
7  !9C 

V- 
176 
187  593  187 
177 
567 

•a 
i» 

1  561 
450 
1Z3 

i  082 

4C3 

1    454 

1,737 

1  8iS 

2  043 
1  864 
4  »2 
1  676 
6  727 

829 
842 
873 
996 


Total 
(H) 


4.54Z 
4.914 
5  463 

>1  544 

5.726 

4.985 

839 

4.149 

13.569 
2.5(5 
1,533 
l,3n 
1,999 
1,438 

17,573 

?1  385 

3  606 

2.052 

5.916 

150 

1.198 

524 

112 

725 

1,650 

10,670 


11,294 
6,145 
6.323 
1,(63 

3,474 

389 

2.751 

2  933 

3  209 
63  30c 
67  834 
75  766 

4.372 
2.499 
2,301 
2,(27 
1,423 
1  935 

13  4Z« 
3  ZS2 

896 

812 

9  9*0 

ic  099 

11   764 

15  005 

16  337 

i:  473 

<i  02t 

815 
3,017 

3,ZS4 
3,249 

8  8Z0 

1 4  y.i 

IC  402 

IC  226 

1  233 

1  606 

3  018 


594 

«    114 

8  349 

•  906 
i  091 
:  273 
?  350 

1  049 
L966 
7  348 
1,532 
7  331 

2  541 
277 

5.110 
2  703 
4.795 
4,711 
5.527 
6.014 
».9f4 
17.518 
10  391 

30  ;*'- 
2  u: 

2  438 

.  :*; 

.•   *2/ 


37966 
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ELIGIBLE  AND  POTtXTIALlV  aiGIBlE.  OUHJNOED  APPLICATIONS  FOR  ASS4STANCt  UNDER  SECTIONS  S  AHO/OB  9  OF  PUBLIC  LA*  8l-«li— ConU»u«< 


5(lXl) 


No.  iftd  IpllllCMt 

OHO 


kf^ 


<3) 


Priority ' 
<«) 


Numtwr  to 
b«  paid  on 

(S) 


Amount 
ff) 


la  tM 
paid  on 

a) 


Maiimum 

grant 

(loUl) 

Vi 


End  of  incruM  ptflod  membcrahip 


5(»X1) 
<9) 


5(iX?) 
OO) 


Total 
(U) 


Tacav-eS-C  61    Del.  Valle  I  S  D  .  #910 AU  17.0 

T»«a»-71  C  6!    Del.  Valle  I  S  D  ,  rtlO Ml  23.8 

Tt«i69CM    No<th$ide  I. SD.  San  Antonio A»  10.4. 

Taxas  67  C  «)    Buclewn  I  S  D.                    A17  <4.3) 

T«u^70C81     iostiyalSf)               -.  A2t  (i») 

Te.as  69  C  ?!3:  BurVbtuwIt  1  S.D   Att  (12.J) 

Tens  70  C  213:  Burkbfun«tt  l.S.O.    «  A20  3.1 

Te«as  70  C  413    Copperas  Cove  l.S.D A20  14.4 

T»o»67  C  414    Oeniion  I  S  D                  A17  (8.4) 

Teiai  67  C  'j<>4    Nofth  fast  I  S.D  San  Antonio .'..  -       B17  (1.1) 

Tstjs  69  C   b»)4     Nofth  lasl  I  S  D.San  Antonio AH  (3.5) 

Teun  6/  C   V»    Pott'stKifo  Common  ".  D _.  AI7  il- *' 

Teias  69  C  8(>«    lu<)son  I  s  D  .  Convefja. L.  AH  ZJ.9 

Teias  71  C  804:  JuJson  I  S.O.C«n»ar»« I.  A21  (27.5) 
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Wis  71  C  1001- JtS.D   «1  City  of  Bayfield     A21  16.4 

Wis  69  C  1701.  Jl.  S.O.  «l  Viitate  of  Black  Eartfe A19  (8.9) 

Wis  70   70  C   1801    Jt   S  D   #1  Mausilon      .    A20  18.4 

*■»  70  C   180?    Unit,  S  n    »1  Ashland- ^  A20  13.4 

Wyo  68  C   1601    SO    «6l.Ymon            A18  61.8 

Guam  69  C  601:  Dept.  1)1  IJur-..  Aguni A19  15.7) 

e«a«ii-70-C-601:O«pLol  tduc,  AtMoi A20  14.7 

Guam  71-C-601;  DopL  ol  tduc,  Afiini A21  t.2 
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•  figures  in  paienvsubprioiity  \ 
'Tanlative  iJata.  applKation  has  not  ba«n  processed.  \ 
>  Section  5(aK3)  | 

•  IndudOi  1968  grinl  and  pupils.  } 

•  Includes  1969  nMiimum.  3 
•S«tion  8  also  B 
'  Keesiei  A  I    waiMr.  % 

HI.  Public  Law  81-815 — Pkovidinc  Financial 

ASSISTANCS     FOB     Sc-HOOL    CONSTmUCTTON    |N 

Ftdeballt  ArntCTCD  Akeas 

PURPOSE 

Public  I-aw  8!  815  authorizes  Federal  fi- 
nancial a.ssie'.aiue  for  constructon  by  local 
education  agencies  of  urgently  needed  mini- 
mum sch.x>l  fiiciiries  In  school  distrlcta 
which  have  had  .substantial  Increases  In 
school  membership  aa  a  result  nf  new  or  In- 
creased Federal  activiilen  A.s«i.s!.ance  is  also 
aulhorii^ed  f<ir  c(-'ii»tn.ictiiin  rif  mlninium 
schiMjl  fa»:-ilUie«  Dy  l.>ca;  education  aReiiclea 
for  pupils  re«idmg  iju  Indian  liinda.  and  by 
the  Federal  Ooverninent  on  Federal  pri4>erty 
(such  a*  Army  Navy  and  A:r  FTce  liislaUH- 
tlonai  when  n<>  State'  or  local  education 
agency  can  letfaliy  do  so. 

PaynieiiLs  may  t>e  made  to  !<>cal  education 
aijeiii  ie»  where  there  has  been  or  will  t>e  an 
uicreajie  in  ichocil  membership  of  children 
residing  on  Federal  property  of  children  re- 
siding on  private  property  with  a  parent  em- 


'  Request 

•  Waiver  less  than  numbers  eligible  for  district  as 

>'  209  consrdered  to  be  sac  9 

u  Excludes  overlapping  applications. 

u  Waiver  (3> 

B  From  19i». 


'  A  re<-ent  amendment  bring*  Anieriijan 
8<tin<:>a  under  prvvlsions  of  PX  8 1-6 IS  a*  a 
8t*te. 


ployed  on  Federal  property,  or  of  children 
Whose  membership  has  resulted  or  will  result 
from  activities  of  the  United  States,  carried 
on  directly  or  through  a  contractor  Provi- 
sions of  the  Act  are  specific  regarding  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  such  children  In 
the  applicant's  schools  required  to  estab- 
lUh  eligibility  for  aid  during  any  4-year  In- 
crease period  and  the  amount  of  Federal  as- 
sistance authorized.  Congress  has  amended 
and  extended  the  provisions  of  PL.  81-815  a 
number  of  times  since  Its  enactment  Pi. 
85-620.  which  the  Pre-sldeiU  signed  on  Aug- 
ust 12.  1,^58  made  pertnaneni  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  roncernmi^  children  who 
reside  on  Federal  property  PL  89  750  ap- 
proved November  3.  1966  made  permanent 
the  provisions  nf  .section  !4  which  formerly 
pertained  to  children  residing  on  Federal 
property,  primarily  Indian  reeervations.  and 
F'  I,  91)  iil.  tipproved  January  2.  1968.  made 
the  provisions  applicable  e.xrluslvely  to  In- 
dian land.s  Autliorization  for  p>ayment  for  all 
other  categories  of  Federal  Impact  has  been 
exlenrled  from  l.nie  to  ■rne  ^liice  1958.  moet 
recently  by  P  L  90  247  to  June  30.  1970. 
Thus,  for  fiscal  year  1969,  the  provisions  for 
all  categories  of  children  were  In  effect. 


The  law  contains  two  sets  of  provisions  un- 
der which  Federal  funds  for  school  construc- 
tloii  may  be  granted  to  local  education  agen- 
cies Sections  ."i  and  9  of  the  Act  authorise 
grants  based  on  increases  in  federally  con- 
nected men»berslilp  lun'ler  .section  9  rnly  .f 
the  Increase  is  expected  to  be  of  temporary 
duration),  and  section  14  authorizes  prant.^ 
based  on  numbers  of  childrei.  who  reside  on 
Indian  lands  and  for  whom  responsible  local 
education  agencies  are  unable  to  provide 
needed  minimum  scho<jl  facilities 

GRANTS      BASED      ON       INCRF.SSrS       IN       FFDEBAI.I  T 
CONNECTED    MEMBER.SHlr        SEt-riON.S    5    AND    t 

E.itxmattng  iricrco.^ei  in  membfr^htp 
V:\rh  application  filed  by  a  local  education 
(iKi'iu  y  under  section  5  or  section  9  Is  it  claim 
for  Federal  assistance  for  the  construction  of 
school  facilities  based  on  an  increase  in  fed- 
erally connected  children  In  the  school  dis- 
trict in  a  specific  4-year  {>erlod.  Applicants 
may  file  claims  in  the  3d  or  4th  year  of  any 
Increase  perlcxl  and  the  Commlaoloner  Is  re- 
quired to  eetlmste  the  increase  In  the  mem- 
bership of  federally  connected  children  as  of 
the  end  of  that  increase  period  Total  mem- 
bership may  be  estimated  for  2  years  beyond 
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the  end  of  the  4-yeftr  increase  period  for  de- 
termining unhoused  children.  This  permits 
more  effective  advance  planning  for  school 
constrtictlon,  except  when  funds  are  insuffl- 
clent  to  fund  all  eligible  applications,  such  as 
in  bacM  years  1967,  l»a«.  and  1969 

Under  the  Act  as  currently  amended  the 
Increase  period  and  the  base  year  move  for- 
ward 1  year  each  July  1  For  example,  the 
1969  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report  is  the 
4th  year  of  the  4-year  increase  period  July  1, 
1965  to  June  30,  1969.  and  the  3d  year  of 
the  4-year  increase  period  July  I,  1966  to 
June  30,  1970. 

EUgibiliiy  requirements  i  section  5) 

Three  categories  of  federally  connected 
school  children  may  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  local  education 
agencies  for  Federal  funds  under  this  section 
of  P.L.  81-816  Two  of  these  categories  (sub- 
sections 5 1  a  I  ill  and  5 1  a  i  i  2  i  |  ure  based  on 
the  relationship  of  the  children  to  Federal 
property.  Children  classified  under  subbec- 
tion  5 1  a)  (1)  are  those  who  reside  on  Federal 
property  with  a  parent  who  works  on  Federal 
property;  children  classified  under  subsection 
5(a)(2)  are  those  who  either  reside  on  Fed- 
eral property  or  whose  parents  work  on  Fed- 
eral property,  but  not  both  The  Federal  prop- 
erty on  which  a  claim  is  based  must  be  in  the 
same  State  a-s  the  applicant  or  within  rea- 
sonable commuting  distance  of  the  schoijl 
district. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  of  funds  under 
subsection  5(a)  ili  and  5iai  (2)  categories, 
a  school  district  must,  during  a  4-year  in- 
crease period,  have  an  increase  in  member- 
ship in  one  or  both  categories  of  at  least  20 
children  and  equal  to  at  least  6  percent  of 
the  district  s  total  average  dally  memt>er- 
shlp  '  in  the  base  year — le.  the  schcxil  year 
preceding  the  ♦-year  increase  perltxl 

The  third  category  of  federally  connected 
children  is  defined  in  subsection  Siai  (3)  to 
Include  those  children  whose  attendance  In 
an  applicant  district  Is  due  to  activities  of 
the  United  States  carried  on  directly  or 
through  a  contractor  To  be  eligible  for  pay- 
ment under  this  provision,  the  school  dis- 
trict's estimated  memtjership  increase  m  the 
4-yeRr  period  must  \>c  at  least  20  in  number 
and  at  least  10  percent  of  tlie  total  base- 
year  average  dally  membership  In  addition. 
It  mvist  be  establisiied  that  Uie  construction 
of  needed  minimum  facilities  for  that  num- 
ber of  children  would  lmpo,se  an  undue  fi- 
nancial burden  on  the  taxing  and  borrow- 
ing power  of  the  district. 

Number  of  chiUiren  counted  for  paymmt 
In  addition  xo  the  foregoing  minimum  re- 
quirements for  increased  membership,  school 
districts  are  required  under  section  5  to  ab- 
sorb an  increase  of  6  percent  In  non-federal 
memt>ersh!p  during  any  4-year  Increase 
period  Should  a  district  fall  to  meet  this 
requirement,  the  difference  between  106  p>er- 
cent  of  the  non-federal  average  daily  mem- 
berahlp  in  the  base  year  and  the  estimated 
non-federal  membership  as  of  the  end  of 
the  Increase  period  Is  deducted  from  the 
number  of  qualifying  federally  contiected 
children  In  determining  the  number  of  pu- 
pils counted   for  payment 

The  number  of  pupils  counted  for  the  pay- 
ment IS  also  limited  to  the  number  In  excess 
of  the  estimated  federally  connected  mem- 
bership as  of  the  end  of  an  Increase  period 
covered  by  a  prior  eligible  application,  or 
of  the  number  of  svich  pupils  previously 
counted  fur  payment. 

Amount  of  the  Federal  payrnent 
The  maximum  allowable  grant  under  sec- 
tion 6  Is  determined  by  multiplying  the  num- 


ber of  federally  connected  children  to  be 
counted  for  payment  under  subsection  5iai 
1 1 )  by  05  percent  of  the  average  per-pupU 
cost  of  coiistructlrig  minimum  school  facili- 
ties in  the  applicant's  State  during  the  2d 
year  of  the  4 -year  increase  period  designated 
m  the  application:  those  to  be  counted  under 
subsection  5ia)  (2i  by  60  percent,  and  those 
under  subsection  Sia)  (3)  by  45  percent 
The  amount  is  further  limited  to  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  constructing  minimum  school 
facilities  In  the  applicant  district  for  chil- 
dren who  would  otherwise  be  without  such 
facUltlee. 


'  Average  dally  membership  Is  determined 
In  accordance  with  State  law  and  practice. 
By  definition  the  term  means  the  aggregate 
number  of  days  of  membership  in  the  appli- 
cant school  district  divided  by  the  number 
of  days  school  was  actually  In  session. 


UNIFORM  ACCOUNTING  STANDARDS 
FOR  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT— IS- 
SUANCE OF  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr  President,  the 
first  rej?ulations  establishing  uniform 
cost  accounting  standards  for  defense 
contiactors  will  be  published  by  Januarj-, 
1972,  and  will  become  effective  by  the 
following  July  1 

The  ".chedules  for  the  new  regulations 
ttre  contained  m  a  letter  from  Elmer  B, 
Staats.  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  and  Chairman  of  the  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  Board,  which  I  am 
making  public  today  The  Board  was 
Treated  by  Congress  In  1970  following 
hearing.-^  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittees of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate,  and 
legislation  which  I  proposed  and  which  is 
now  law 

The  new  regulations  can  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fundamental  and  much  needed 
reform  of  accoimting  practices  in  the  de- 
fense industry. 

Moreover,  if  the  changes  work  well.  I 
see  no  reason  why  similar  ones  could  not 
be  tised  to  clean  up  the  mess  in  corporate 
accounting  generally. 

Defense  contractors  will  be  required 
tmder  the  new  rules  to  disclose  their  cost 
accounting  practices  and  to  follow  those 
practices  consistently. 

Several  specific  cost  accoimting  stand- 
ards will  also  be  issued  by  January  1972, 
to  become  effective  in  July  A  more  com- 
prehensive set  of  standards  is  being  con- 
sidered and  will  probably  be  decided  upon 
in  the  near  future. 

The  potential  significance  of  these 
steps  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

We  found  in  our  investigation  of  mili- 
tary spending  that  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  cost  accounting  was  being  used  to 
cover  up  practices  that  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. 

Some  defen.se  contractors  have  used 
the  confusion  that  now  pervades  coet 
accoimting  to  disguise  double  counting 
of  costs,  excessive  pixifits,  and  other  ques- 
tionable charges. 

The  Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board 
is  Itself,  by  its  progress  and  expeditious 
action,  setting  a  new  standard  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  operations  of  a  government 
agency.  It  luts  managed  so  far  to  move 
ahead  into  an  area  of  problems  that  have 
plagued  both  Government  and  Industry 
for  many  years,  and  has  already  made  ex- 
cellent headway  In  the  few  months  of 
the  Board's  existence. 

The  Board's  worit  has  been  facilitated 
by  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernment a^ncies,  professional  account- 
ing organizations,  and  industry-  repre- 
sentatives. 


I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Staats  letter  be  prmted  at  this  point  m 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a,s  follows. 

Waahmgton.  D.C..   October  21.  1971. 
Hen     WI1.1.IAM   Proxmibe. 
VS.  Senate. 
Wushtnctcm,  DC 

DtAE  StNATuB  Psr^xMiEi  'Vour  letter  of 
September  20  1971.  inquires  about  the  prog- 
ress we  are  makmt!  in  establishing  Cost  Ac- 
counting biandards  for  defense  contracts. 
You  express  an  interest  in  our  overall  plan- 
ning and  timing  for  promulgaiiiig  such 
standards. 

As  you  know,  there  was  about  a  5-montb 
'.a*:  between  the  time  the  Board  was  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  91-379  (approved  Au- 
gust 15,  li(70)  and  the  time  fund-s  were  first 
provided  for  of)eraiion  of  vhe  Board  m  the 
Suppiementaj  Appropriations  Aci  1971  tap- 
proved  January  8  1971  i  The  members  of  the 
Board  were  appointed  u.  January  1971  and 
an  Exec'itive  Secretary  was  appointed  and 
.■started  work  with  the  Board  on  March  29 
1971, 

Since  March  we  have  selected  17  profes- 
sional stafT  members  Irom  Goveriimeni  in- 
dustry, and  the  putjlic  accounting  profession. 
The  staff  includes  10  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, 4  lawyers  and  3  Individuals  who 
come  from  industry  comptrollers  offices. 
Their  recruitment  is  the  result  ol  review  of 
:ipproxlm.'tte!y  675  appiicatlons  and  inter- 
views conducted  with  about  100  individuals 
The  work  ol  the  staff  is  currently  supple- 
mented by  three  consultants  who  are  profes- 
.vjrs  ai  major  universities 

The  Board  intends  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  with  the  various  groups  which  are  in- 
terested in  Its  activities  Government  agen- 
cies professional  accounting  orfiaixizations. 
and  industry  associations  which  represent 
contractor?  The  Board  has  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  these  (rroups  and  Its  staff  haf 
developed  working  relationships  with  them 
Every  opportunity  has  been  provided  for  in- 
formal exchhn^f  of  information  and  sugses- 
tJons  about  progress  toward  the  objectives 
ejstabiished  for  the  Board 

Staff  effort  is  concentrated  in  five  major 
areas  most  of  which  arise  out  of  the  enabling 
legislation  itself  TTiese  five  areas  are  sum- 
marized  below 

DISCLOStraK    STATIMKKTS 

As  a  condition  to  entering  Into  any  nego- 
tiated defense  (x>ntract  In  excess  ol  HOoOOO. 
contractors  will  be  required  to  file  with  the 
Government  statements  disclosing  their  cost 
accounting  practices.  The  contractors  will 
then  be  required  to  follow  those  disclosed 
practices  consistently.  Changes  will  be  per- 
nutted  in  disclosed  cost  accounting  practice'- 
under  rulee  to  be  prescribed   by  the  Boarti 

In  developing  the  disclosure  regulauon.  we 
are  designing  a  statement  that  will  provide 
compliance  with  the  legislative  requirements 
for  disclosure  and  consistency  and  at  I'.e 
same  time  facilitate  establishmein  of  a  data 
bank  showing  what  contractors'  cost  a>.- 
counUug  pracuces  are  by  class  of  contractor 
by  dollar  volume  of  busli>eas  with  the  Gov- 
ernment In  relation  lo  total  business  by  size 
of  contractor,  etc  This  kind  of  empirical 
data  does  not  now  exist  anywhere  in  the 
UrUted  StAtes.  With  such  Information  toe 
Ooverrunent  wUl  be  in  a  better  position  u 
develop  specific  Ooet  Acoountlnc   Standards 

A  preHmlnairy  dr«lt  of  •  Disclosure  State- 
ment has  been  prefMtfed  by  the  stuff  »Qd  uas 
been  sent  to  selected  Industry  aasocistlous 
OoTernment  sgenclca.  and  profssiinnsl  sc- 
oounUog  aasoctsUons  for  reriew  snd  com- 
ment. In  addition,  the  draft  Dtaolosure 
Statement  has  bsen  distributsd  to  22  dttvaem 
contractors  and  subcontractors  for  field  test- 
ing,   that    IS,   sample    statements    are    being 
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fill«l  oat  with  the  tnt«nt  of  M<«rtalnlng  any 
dlfllcultl«a  encountorcd. 

Pollowlnj?  the  liutlal  Input  from  organiza- 
tions from  wtkom  conunents  are  t>eliiK  aoltc- 
Ited  and  modlflcstlon  uu  the  basis  of  fleld 
testing,  the  proposed  Dlsrloaure  Statement, 
with  attendant  rules  and  reRiilationa  will  b« 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  for  further 
comment  The  first  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  is  expected  by  January  1972  A  -je*-- 
ond  publication  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
the  60-day  advance  notice  t<j  the  CoriK'''^s-''  ■"  f 
the  proposed  rulemaking,  &s  required  by  Pub- 
lic Law  91-379.  are  expected  by  the  end  of 
February  1973  The  statutory  promulgation 
procedures  that  must  be  followed  by  tiie 
Board  require  the  passage  of  a  minimum  of 
lai  days  and  a  maxuiiuin  of  2i'n(  days  after  the 
second  publication  In  the  Federal  Register 
before  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Board 
will  t>ecome  effective  Ttnis,  the  effective  date 
for  requiring  DLsclosure  Statements  will 
probably  be  July  I.  1972  This  procedure  per- 
mlta  ample  advance  notice  to  all  contractors 
to  make  ready  for  the  Ollng 

C08T     atCOUNTlNC    STANDARDS 

The  s«oor>d  major  area  of  staff  effort  con- 
cerns research  and  developmenl  letullng  uj 
the  promulgation  of  speclflc  C(«t  Accounting 
Siandarda.  Our  staff  has  idenUfled  more  ihau 
100  subjects  that  could  fxiasibly  lead  to 
standards.  Of  these,  seven  subjects  were 
selected  by  the  Board  for  initial  research  and 
development  because  they  were  highlighted 
as  significant  problem  areas  In  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  feasibility  study  and  in  tes- 
timony before  the  Congress  in  proponed  le^r- 
Islatlon  that  led  Ui  the  Board  s  creation 

The  ieven  subjects  are  sumniarii>ed  as 
follows 

1.  EluninaUng  the  tnstancee  In  wblcb  like 
Items  of  cost  are  charged  to  defense  con- 
tracu  in  the  same  Ume  perUxl  both  as  di- 
rect coals  and  as  a  pro-rata  share  of  indirect 
costs — oonunonly   termed     double  counting 

2  Providing  consistency  between  the  man- 
ner In  which  contractors  present  cont  data 
in  pricing  proposals  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  record  the  actual  coat  of  cou- 
tract  performanoe. 

3  Separate  IdentiHcation  aiKl  segregauon 
In  contractors  records  of  costs  made  unal- 
lowable by  Oovemment  regulation. 

4.  Criteria  for  equitable  selection  of  the 
baae  period  during  which  Indirect  cosu  ar« 
Incurred  and  accumulated  for  distribution 
to  the  contract  work  performed  In  that 
period. 

5  Appropriate  handling  of  credit  where 
they  relate  to  costs  previously  charged  to 
defense  contracts 

«  Methods  by  which  depreciation  charges 
are  to  be  computed  and  allocated  to  de- 
fense contracts 

7  .ApproprUte  methods  'o  be  followed  In 
he  allocation  of  general  and  administrative 
tipenses  to  Oi^remment  conira<-t» 

We  are  moving  forward  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible on  ea<-h  or  these  subjects  as  candi- 
dates for  pr<»mulgatlon  of  C<»t  Accounting 
Standards  It  Is  antlclpa'ed  that  several  pro- 
p<ieed  Cost  AocounUng  Standards  will  have 
been  developed  U)  a  point  where  their  Initial 
publication  can  take  place  by  January  1972 
The  same  promulgation  procedures  will  be 
followed  for  Cost  Accounting  Standards  as 
were  outlined  alvive  for  Disclosure  State- 
menu  with  the  result  thst  the  ftrst  stand- 
ard*   wUl    probably    l>e<.oine   effective   July    1, 

im. 

■  XEMPnOMB 

Another  subject  emlxxlled  In  the  enabling 
legislation  of  the  Board  Is  the  authorization 
Ui  escmpt  claaaes  and  eategonas  of  defenae 
oofitraetors  %t^  subcoo tractors  from  Board 
standards,  rule*  and  r«(ulatlons  Tbe  ataff  is 
coosadsrtng  possible  base*  for  exempting  con- 
tractors and  BubeoQ tractors  such  as  the  dol- 


lar \'olume  of  Goremment  negotiated  con- 
tracts In  relation  to  a  company's  total  busi- 
ness and  tne  dollar  volume  of  such  contracts 
In  relation  to  advertised  fixed-price  con- 
tracts There  Is  the  possibility  of  course,  that 
no  blanket  exemptions  will  he  autt^.orized 
by  the  Board;  Instead,  the  Board  may  con- 
sider exemptions  to  IndlvldUii.  stanrlnrds  on 
a  case-by-case  basis 

CXAMINATIOM  OF  SECCWDa 

A  fourth  major  area  under  consideration 
concerns  examination  of  records  to  deter- 
mine thai  contractors  are  in  compliance 
with  established  Cost  Accounting  Stand- 
ards and  Board  rules  and  regulations  In- 
cluding Dlijclosvire  Statements.  The  Board's 
enabling  legislation  slates  that  the  Board 
the  Comptroller  Cleueral.  or  the  head  of 
the  contracting  sigency  shall  have  access 
to  contractors  records  for  the  purp  )se  of 
determlnli  g  compliance  Ilie  Boards  staff 
Is  studying  ( 1 1  who  should  make  the  exam- 
ination. (2)  how  frequently  the  examination 
should  be  made.  (3)  the  scope  of  the  exam- 
ination. (4)  the  type  of  report  to  be  pre- 
pared. (5)  to  whom  the  report  should  be 
directed,  and  (6|  who  should  make  t^e  de- 
termination of  compliance 

TEllMlNt)lOCT    AND  CONC3CIT3 

We  are  ctirrentlv  developing  a  glossary 
of  terms  dealing  with  cost  accounting  none 
adequate  -.xi  the  need  currently  exist*  The 
purpose  ol  this  effort  Is  to  provide  consist- 
ency and  comprehension  In  any  materials 
promulgated  by  the  Board  When  stand- 
ards are  Issued,  they  will  carry  the  Board's 
definitions  of   key   words  and   phrases 

The  Board's  staff  has  iDeen  working  with 
the  Management  Accounting  Practices  Com- 
mittee I  MAP  I  of  the  National  Association 
of  Accountants  on  the  Committee  s  develop- 
ment of  a  statement  of  objectives  or  con- 
cepts for  contract  costing  The  purpose  of 
the  statenient  will  be  to  provide  the  criteria 
against  which  specific  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  can  be  tested  to  provide  better 
assurance  that  they  are  consistent  and  are 
not  b;ij4e<l  on  mutually  exclusive  or  con- 
flicting <.>bjectlves  Several  meetmgs  have 
been  helc  with  the  MAP  Committee  at 
which  B'lard  and  staff  views  have  been  of- 
fered on  the  proposed  statement  These 
di-Siussiona  are  continuing 

The  MAP  Committee  is  comprised  of  out- 
standing professional  accountants  Acoord- 
lugly.  the  Board  will  recognize  Uie  state- 
ment of  ccjncepts  for  contract  oisliug  when 
publLshed.  xs  coming  from  an  authoritative 
body  and  as  such  It  will  be  considered,  to- 
gether with  other  Hulhorltatlve  literature 
of  the  accounting  profession  In  develop- 
ment   of   Cost    Accounting   Standards. 

We  trust   that  this  summary  of  our  prog- 
ress to  date  Is  responsive  to  your  request. 
Sincerely  yours. 

EXmeb  B   Staats. 

Chairman. 


CX3N8UMERS  SHOULD  HAVE  THE 
PACT^  ABOUT  NONPRESCRIPTION 
DRU08 

Mr  M(.INT\'RE  Mr  President,  a  great 
many  Amerlcarus  have  no  Idea  what  is 
contained  in  the  pills  they  "pop"  every 
day  Many  .so-called  new  drug--^  are  sim- 
ply new  brand-name  verslorw  of  old  In- 
gredientii  A  major  contributor  to  this 
problem.  I  reel,  Is  misleading  advertising 
by  drug  manufacturers. 

Tliis  situation  deeply  dlsturtw  me  For 
this  reaAon  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  thcught- 
provoklng  article  on  the  problem  !n  the 
October  21  l«Bue  of  the  Machinist,  the 
newspaper  published  by  the  Internation- 


al A.vioclatlon  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
.space  Workers. 

The  article,  written  by  Sidney  Mar- 
golius.  pret^ents  many  disquieting  facts. 
One  in  particular  is  Uie  revelation  that 
drug  companies  in  their  advertisements 
often  omit  vital  Information  which  is 
necessary  for  intelligent  .self-mediration 
Evrn  more  di.sturbing  is  the  pos-sible  dan- 
ger he  mentions  of  people  overmedicat- 
ing  themselves  or  becoming  p.sychologi- 
cally  dependent  on  certain  nonprescrip- 
tion drug^s 

Certainly  we  can  all  benefit  from  a 
deeper  look  into  tins  problem.  The  Small 
Business  Committee's  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  is 
now  making  an  intensive  study  of  this 
subject. 

I  commend  the  Machinist  and  Sidney 
Margolius  for  their  efTort.*'  in  thi.s  regard 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
jxiint 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Machinist.  Oct   31,  19711 

MisLr.AniNC  Mrmi  ine  Ads 

(By  Sidney  Margolius) 

While  some  medical  authorities  for  a  long 
time  have  questioned  the  claims  and  even 
effectiveness  of  many  household  remedies 
sold  without  prescriptions.  government 
authorities  at  long  last  are  getting  braver 
about  challenging  such  products 

Recently  Or  Charles  Edwards,  head  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  told  a  Con- 
gressional committee  that  the  FDA  had 
sought  to  seize  Excedrin  P  M  Asper  Sleep 
and  Omex  because  manufacturers  had  Indi- 
cated In  ads  that  these  were  something 
"new  "  But  when  charged  with  faihire  to 
comply  with  "new  druR"  requirements,  the 
manufacturers  then  contended  that  the 
prodticts  were  not  new  but  f^nslsted  only  of 
well-knr>wn  Ingredients 

One  of  the  mnet  revewllng  incidents  show- 
ing how  manufacturers  reformulate,  repack- 
age and  rename  old  ingredients  is  the  case 
of  Vivarian  This  product  is  being  promoted 
as  making  you  "a  more  exciting  wiiman"  If 
you  have  come  to  realize  that  you  may  be 
"boring  your  husband  to  dearth  " 

OI«LT   CAm:lNI 

But  It  turned  out  that  the  main  active 
Ingredient  In  Vlvarin.  as  in  many  .similar 
stimulants.  Is  caffeine,  at  three  times  the 
cost  of  a  cup  of  coffee  which  even  an  exciting 
wife  could  easily  prepare 

Sometimes  doctx>rs  themselvee  seem  to  be- 
come captivated  by  a  fxirtlcular  over-the- 
counter  medicine  when  it  Is  simply  a  brand- 
name  version  of  standard  Ingredients  Such 
is  the  case  with  Maalox  a  widely-used  com- 
bination of  aluminum  hydroxide,  magnesium 
oxide  and  sodium  which  outsells  many 
similar  produots  that  cost  less 

While  antacids  for  indigestion  and  laxa- 
tives are  probably  the  moat  widely-promoted 
over-the-counter  medicines,  another  heavily 
advertised  group  Is  nonprescription  sleeping 
pills  Most  of  these  merely  have  a  mild  antl- 
hi.ttamlne  as  the  chief  active  ingredient  and 
are  '  essentially  Ineffective  in  the  dosages 
•Lsed       Commissioner   Edwards   has  said. 

Whether  they  make  you  sleep  or  not.  the 
public  certainly  Is  buying  a  lot  of  tbem 
There  now  Is  a  huge  assortment  on  the  mar- 
ket including  such  widely-advertlaed  brands 
as  3<.imlnex,  Nytol,  Compoz,  Mr.  Sleep,  Nerv- 
ine. 8ta  Kalm,  Quiet  World,  Dormln  and 
Sleep -Em  Actually  people  could  fool  them- 
aslves   at   l«M   coat   by    buying   tb«  prlrate- 
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brand  antihistamine  "aleep"  products  for 
as  little  as  «1  Instead  of  paying  (2  for  the  ad- 
vertised brands. 

Ef  rec  T8  or  ADVirnaiNc 

However,  there  may  be  other  dangers  than 
Inflated  prices  In  overmedlcatlng  yourself 
with  nou-pre»crlptlon  drugs.  Dr.  Edwards 
has  warned  that  the  overuse  of  "mood  drugs 
is  becoming  increasingly  acute  He  attributes 
the  heavy  use  to  "the  tremendous  wave  of 
advertising,  eapecially  on  TV.  creating  an 
environment  In  which  the  consumer  feels 
that  reaching  for  a  plU.  tablet  or  capsule  Is 
a  panacea  for  all  his  life  "  He  believes  that 
the  antihistamine  in  many  of  the  nonpre- 
scription sleep  products  could  create  psy- 
chological dependency 

W.  James  Blcket.  a  representative  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Assn  .  the  national 
organization  of  pharmacists,  also  has  testi- 
fied that  much  advertising  for  non-prescrip- 
tion drugs  exaggerates  and  even  attempts 
to  convince  people  they  have  non-ex- 
istent diseases 

Yet  none  of  the  government  agencies.  In- 
cluding the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which 
has  the  major  responBlblilty  over  advertising, 
has  stepped  in  to  toiie  down  the  misleading 
commercials.  The  fooling  that  takes  place 
nowadays  more  often  is  In  the  omission  of 
relevant  facts  than  in  the  actual  commission 
of  a  deception.  Thus  manufacturers  of  paln- 
rellevlng  products  advertise  over  and  over 
that  they  have  more  of  the  most  effective 
Ingredient  "  or  "the  Ingredient  that  doctors 
recommend  without  saying  that  this  much- 
boasted    'ingredient  ■   Is   merely  aspirin. 

The  first  step  in  cleaning  up  some  of  Uie 
misleading  medicine  advertising  would  be  to 
require  that  If  the  manufacturer  claims 
highly-effective  Ingredients  in  ads.  he  must 
name  them  Presently  he  Is  required  to  name 
the  active  Ingredients  on  the  labels  but  not 
In  his  ads  or  TV  commercials 

Many  retailers  now  offer  an  Increasing 
number  of  household  medicines  packaged 
under  their  own  brand  names  at  sharply 
lower  prices.  If  you  are  dealing  with  a  reli- 
able store,  all  you  really  need  do  to  assure 
yourself  that  you  are  getting  an  equivalent 
product.  Is  to  read  the  list  of  Ingredients 
on  the  bottle  or  box. 

If  you  do.  you  may  also  observe  that 
many  of  these  advertised  products  are  simply 
old-time  remedies  like  the  bicarbonate  of 
■oda  (baking  sodai  found  In  many  brand- 
name  digestive  products  sometimes  in  com- 
bination with  our  old  friend,  that  famous 
"most  effective  Ingredient — aspirin." 


THE  UN    VOTE  ON  CHINA 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President.  Uie 
United  Nations'  vote  last  Monday  to  seat 
mainland  China  and  expel  Nationalist 
China  has  given  rise  to  considerable  an- 
ger and  threats  of  recriminations  on  the 
part  of  the  United  SUte«. 

The  vote  was  indeed  inequitable  and 
regrettable  in  Its  treatment  of  Nation- 
ali.st  China  And  many  have  called  for 
a  reduction  of  our  financial  obligations 
to  the  U.N  Others  have  stated  that  we 
should  withdraw  from  that  International 
body  because  It  no  longer  represents  our 
interests. 

However.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  close  scrutiny  to  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  July  1971  Issue  of  Cath- 
olic World.  The  article  waa  written  by 
our  Ambassador  to  the  African  nation 
of  Burundi.  Mr.  Thomas  Patrick  Melady. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Melady  for  some 
time.  Last  February  I  had  the  opportu- 


nity to  visit  with  htm  In  Burundi  while 
heading  a  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee study  mission  to  Central  and 
East  Africa.  I  am  very  impressed  with 
his  capabilities,  his  foresigrht  and  the 
acute  understanding  he  has  ccuicerning 
problems  of  the  Third  World. 

In  his  article  entitled.  The  United 
Nations  Paces  the  Next  25  Years,"  Mr. 
Melady  observes  that  the  presence  ol  the 
"Third  World  in  the  United  Nations  has 
turned  it  into  a  truly  global  institution" 

He  goes  on  to  state  that — 

Once  the  lmp>act  of  the  new  nations  was 
felt  at  the  United  Nations,  a  significant 
change  In  the  Items  under  discussion  on 
the  annual  Oeneral  Assembly  Agenda  cotUd 
be  observed  Tne  ITilrd  World  brought  Into 
the  halls  of  the  United  Nations  the  poor 
man  and  made  him  a  topic  of  concern  for 
the  major  powers 

Mr  Melady  recounts  the  grim  predic- 
tions that  the  admission  of  these  "small 
poor  states"  wotild  distract  the  United 
Nations  from  the  major  problems  facing 
the  world  in  favor  of  the  narrow  mter- 
ests  of  these  countries 

He  notes  that— 

Ttie  opposite  has  happened:  the  Third 
World  has  humanized  the  United  Nations 
and  sustained  a  larger  view  of  a  world  strug- 
gling to  achieve  the  vision  of  mankind  ever 
evolving  toward  a  better  life  for  all. 

I  believe  that  Mr  Melady  strikes  to  the 
heart  of  what  the  United  Nations  is  to- 
day. For  all  our  complaints  as  to  its  in- 
effectiveness and  weaknesses,  the  VJS.  is 
tnily  a  universal  institution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mel- 
ady's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows; 

Thx  United  Nations  Facbs  the  Next  2S 
Yeais 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  has  come  and  gone  Forty-five  heads 
of  state  or  government  and  ninety-one  for- 
eign ministers  attended  the  twenty-fifth 
United  Nations  Oeneral  Assembly.  It  was  an 
unprecedented  moment  of  international  di- 
plomacy All  of  t^ese  high  international  per- 
sonalities engaged  in  multilateral  and  bi- 
lateral talks 

President  Nixon  gave  a  major  policy  address 
at  the  United  Nations  on  October  23.  1970 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  had  bilateral  meet- 
ings with  twenty-one  heads  of  state  or  gov- 
ernment. 

President  Nixon,  after  listening  to  the 
speech  of  the  world's  longest  reigning  head 
of  state.  His  Imperial  Majesty  Halle  Selassie 
I.  stressed  In  his  address  United  States  sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations  and  its  programs 
The  President  gave  great  eznpha&ls  to  tiie 
ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  work  la  the 
fleld  of  the  family  of  man's  struggle  for  a 
better  life.  In  mankinds  war  on  the  trlpl* 
curse  of  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease.  He 
especially  suggested  that  the  United  Nations 
concentrate  on  reducing  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  In  the  family  of  man. 
curb  the  pollution  of  the  world  envlromnent. 
protect  the  seabed  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  limit  the  galloping  birth  rate,  assure  the 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  and 
take  appropriate  action  against  drug  abuse 
and  air  piracy 

The  Sliver  Anniversary  recorded  some  dis- 
tinct accomplishments  There  were  also  some 
clear  disappointments  Inspired  by  the  Presi- 
dent's addreaa.  the  United  Natlonj  pro- 
claimed that  the  seat>ed  beyond  the  area  of 


International  jurisdiction  was  a  "commor; 
heritage  of  the  family  of  man  Many  ob- 
servers believed  that  this  declarauon  may 
be  recorded  as  one  of  the  greatest  accom- 
plishments of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary , 
as  it  win  especially  protect  for  the  develop- 
ing countries  their  future  access  to  the  reve- 
nues that  will  be  produced  from  these  in- 
ternational resources  In  order  to  Implement 
this  concept  the  Assembly  called  for  a  con- 
ference ou  seabeds  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
in  1973 

The  Assembly  also: 

1  Established  a  Umted  Nations  "Volunteer 
Corps. 

2  Set  targets  and  adopted  a  compreheriSlve 
strategy  for  the  second  development  decade. 

3.  Spoke  strongly  on  the  hiunane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  aerial  hijacking 
and  UUclt  driig  abuse 

The  clear  disappointments  Included  the 
failure  to  make  any  progress  on  peacekeep- 
l:ig  The  Assembly  also  faUed  to  approve  a 
United  States-sfKjrisored  proposal  to  create 
a  committee  to  examine  ways  to  improve  the 
role  of  the  International  Court  of  Jtislice 
Failure  to  enact  the  propoaaJ  for  a  United 
Nations  Commissioner  to  protect  Humaij 
Rights  caused  dl&apF)ointment  In  human- 
itarian circles 

The  United  Nations  is  an  liiternational 
forum,  and  some  feel  this  aspect  was  exag- 
gerated at  the  twenty-fifth  session  which 
adopted  five  major  declarations    They  n-ere: 

1  The  declaration  on  friendly  relations 
betu-een  states. 

2  The  strategy  for  the  second  develop- 
ment decade. 

3  Strengthening  international  security. 

4  The  declaration  on  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary 

5  The  declaration  on  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  colonialism  resolution 

While  the  first  three  were  regarded  by  most 
observers  as  appropriate  forward-moving 
steps  for  the  world  body,  tbe  last  two  gen- 
erated a  great  deal  of  controversy.  Ttxt  last 
one  particularly  was  regarded  as  being  un- 
balanced, as  it  gave  the  United  Nations  bless- 
ing to  the  use  of  violence  by  liberation  move- 
ments and  called  for  further  mandatory  aanc- 
tioixs  In  southern  Africa. 

There  were  fifty  founding  members  at  San 
Francisco  in  1946  Part  way  through  the 
twenly-fiJth  anniversary  session  in  1970.  tbe 
Fiji  Islands  were  admitted  as  the  127Lh  mem- 
ber of  the  world  body. 

The  admission  of  the  l27Lh  member  gen- 
erated some  concern  about  the  advisability 
of  automatically  admitting  mlni-^tates  to  the 
United  Nations  solely  because  they  become 
independent. 

The  anniversary  session  was  the  occa&ion 
for  many  to  re-evaluate  tbe  United  Nations 
Among  these  was  the  President's  Coconuaaion 
for  the  Observance  of  the  twenty-flfUs  anni- 
versary The  Cotumission,  headed  by  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  was  oonceroed 
about  the  decline  in  public  support  for  tbe 
United  Nations  among  Americans  While 
around  80'.  of  Axnerkcaos  once  believed  tbat 
tbe  United  Natiocis  was  the  beet  hope  for 
peace,  only  around  &0'«  so  believed  tbis  in 
1970.  While  very  few  felt  tbat  tbe  Umted 
Nations  was  in  danger  of  collapse,  tbarc  was 
clear  indication  that  many  m  tbe  twenty - 
fifth  anniversary  year  regarded  tbe  taatltu- 
tlon  as  somewhat  irrelevant  to  the  modern 
world  situation. 

However,  the  workl  at  ktag  last  baa  in 
the  United  Nations  an  international  tosu- 
tution  with  worldwide  memberablp  wblch  is 
dedicated  to  saving  succeeding  geiteratKuvs 
from  tbe  scourge  of  war  And  furtberoaore 
we  bave  a  going  organization  wbicb  bas  as  its 
goals  "to  reaOnn  faith  ia  tbe  funds mintsl 
buman  rights,  in  tbe  digDity  aiKt  vorUi  of 
the  human  person,  and  In  tbe  equal  rlfbta 
of  men  and  women  and  of  hat>Qn.s  large  aad 
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small.  To  promote  aocUl  prosreos  and  better 
•tand&rds  of  life  " 

The  United  Nations  has  six  principal  or- 
l^aiui  to  Impiemeut  these  noble  gooJii  They 
are  ihe  General  Aaaembly  th«  Security  Ooun- 
cU.  i-he  Eoonamic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  the  International  C'jurt 
ot  JuAtice.  and  the  Secretiirlat 

They  are  all  well  estubluhed  and  function- 
ing mechanisms  Por  the  first  time  in  history 
such  .in  organization  exlsta. 

pRESENcr   or  THiao    woRin 

The  preaence  of  the  Thlrtl  World  at  the 
United  Nations  is  a  sl(?niflrant  new  political 
development  of  the  past  decade  Every  Sep- 
tember each  new  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  unfolds  another  chapter  In 
the  postwar  rise  of  the  Third  World  and  the 
siKnlflcant  chanf^es  this  has  brought  In  Inter- 
national affairs  Today,  any  observer  stand- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  escalator  used  by  United 
Nations  delegates  at  the  General  Assembly 
building  in  New  York  can  read  In  micro- 
cosm— the  story  of  Afro-Asian  emergence  in 
the  sight  of  a  turban,  a  sari  or  a  b<iubr.\!  It 
Is  like  holding  up  a  mirror  to  the  emergence 
of  the  Third  World 

By  1955  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
TTnited  Nations,  the  late  Da^  Hammarskjold 
cued  In  his  annual  rep<iri  the  great  up- 
heaval In  the  relationship  of  natlon.s  ;ind 
peoples  that  Is  under  way"  and  pointed  out 
that  "the  peoples  of  Asia  today  and  of  .Africa 
tomorrow  are  moving  toward  a  new  relation- 
ship with  what  history  calls  the  West  "  By 
1957.  as  the  pace  of  the  change  quickened. 
Mr   Hammarskjold  reported 

"The  United  Nations  reflects,  but  Is  In  no 
sense  a  cause  of,  the  renaissance  of  Asia  the 
awakening  of  Afr. -i  and  the  other  great 
changes  that  are  u».  r  way  m  the  balance 
of  power  and  relationships  of  the  people.s  arc 
likewise  part  of  the  dynamics  of  history  It-self 
As  always,  they  bring  with  them  many  grave 
problems  of  adjtiatment  " 

The  mirror  threw  t>ack  a  much  different 
Image  from  that  of  1945  when  the  United 
Nations  was  mainly  a  white  man  s  club  The 
people  of  color  who.  in  1945,  con.stituted  the 
majority  of  the  world's  population  were 
hardly  represented  By  the  time  the  United 
Nations  celebrated  lt.8  twentieth  anniversary 
In  1965,  this  situation  had  sieniflcantly 
changed — from  eleven  Afro- Asian  slates  pres- 
ent in  1945  U)  slxty-flve  in  1967  And  the  four 
new  nations  of  the  Caribbean  that  are  inhab- 
ited predominantly  by  tiie  p)e<^)ples  of  color 
also  can  be  added  to  the  Third  World  In 
1970  with  the  admission  of  Fiji  the  majority 
of  the  127  members  were  Third  World  states. 

The  presence  of  the  Third  World  In  the 
United  Nations  lias  turned  ii  Intf)  a  truly 
global  Institution  The  p<3lnt  was  made  dra- 
rruitlcally  bv  Pope  Paul  VI  on  hl.s  visit  to  the 
United  Nations  on  Onober  4  1965  when  he 
declared 

Permit  us  to  congratulate  vou  on  having 
had  the  wisdom  to  open  thl'<  A-ssembly  to 
the  young  peoples  to  the  States  which  have 
recently  attained  Indepvendence  and  national 
freedom  Their  presence  here  Is  the  proof  of 
the  universality  aiul  magnanimity  which  In- 
spire the  principle  of  this  institution  " 

Once  the  Impact  of  the  new  nations  was 
felt  at  the  United  Natlonn  a  significant 
change  in  the  Items  under  dlsciisslon  on  the 
a[inual  Oenerai  Assembly  Agenda  could  be 
observed  The  Third  World  brought  Into  the 
halls  of  the  United  Nations  the  p<K)r  man  and 
made  him  a  topic  of  concern  for  the  major 
powers 

For  the  Tlilrd  World  nations  the  United 
Nations  Is  a  unique  opportui^tty  and  a  spe- 
cial instrument  Through  their  permanent 
misatons  to  the  United  Nations  they  are  able 
to  maintain  contact  with  fellow  Third  World 
countrlea  without  the  heavy  commitment  of 
men  aiul  oioney  to  diplomatic  missions  In 
all     these    countries     Thus    mrwt     Afro-Asian 


states  assign  their  leading  diplomats   to  the 

United  Nations  post. 

More  Important,  the  United  Nations  Is  the 
only  place  In  the  world  where  the  influence 
of  these  countries  outweighs  their  economic 
and  military  strength  And  It  is  through  the 
Secretariat  and  the  Secretary-GWheral  that 
their  influence  is  particularly  felt  This 
strength  was  clearly  evident  In  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  visit  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to  the 
United  Nations  In  October,  1965  The  Third 
World  nations  enthusiastically  supported  the 
visit  because  they  felt  that  the  Pope  would 
add  the  prestige  and  inHuence  of  the  Holy 
See  In  support  of  their  three  central  con- 
cerns war.  peace  and  disarmament,  efforts 
to  eliminate  racism  and  colonialism.  a;d  pro- 
grams to  redtice  poverty  Ullteracv  and  dis- 
ease As  expe<-ted.  Pope  Pauls  visit  was  sig- 
nificant on  all   three  counU 

The  support  coming  for  the  Third  World 
nations  at  the  United  Nations  by  the  Holv 
See  and  other  international  religious  and 
humanitarian  groups  ha-s  influenced  the 
whole  complex  of  the  United  Nations — from 
the  offices  of  the  Secretary-Oeneral  and  spe- 
claliyed  agencies  Kn  the  periphery  of  non- 
governmental bodies  All  three  central  con- 
cerns of  the  Third  World  are  now  In  the  fore- 
front of  United  Nations  Interest.  This  is  a 
far  cry  Irom  the  grim  prediction  that  the 
admission  of  these  small  poor  states  '  would 
distract  the  United  Nations  from  the  major 
problems  facing  the  world  In  favor  of  the 
narrow  titerests  of  these  countries  The  op- 
pK>8lte  ha.-*  happened  the  Third  World  ha.s 
humanized  the  United  Nations  and  sustained 
a  larger  vie*  of  a  world  struggling  to  achieve 
the  vision  of  mankind  ever  evolving  toward 
a  better  life  for  all 

ITie  presence  of  the  TTiIrd  World  has  al - 
nio«l  transformed  the  United  Nations  Into 
a  fully  universal  institution  The  China 
question  is  the  one  main  question  to  be  re- 
stjlved  ir.  thlf  regard  One  has  the  feeling 
that,  as  we  enter  the  second  twenty-five 
year  period,  we  are  at  the  eve  of  an  equitable 
soltitlon  to  this  problem  that  has  t>een  a 
vexing  one  for  all  advocates  of  universality 
Here  again,  there  was  no  predestined  guar- 
antee that  the  United  Nation.s  would  solve 
this  problem  the  moment  It  appeared  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nation.s  Nevertheless 
the  United  Nations  machinery  provided  the 
forum  for  over  ten  years  of  discussion  and 
this  dialogue  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  eventual 
solution 

THREE    NEW    SOUaCES    OF    CKITIC  ISM 

Three  new  schools  of  criticism  for  the 
United  Nations  have  developed  In  the  past 
few  years  First,  the  advocates  of  rapid  evolu- 
tion from  the  United  Nations  Institution  to 
a  world  government  have  been  disappointed 
that  the  United  Nations  did  not  evolve  to  a 
new  super-world  sovereignty  In  Its  first 
twenty-five  years  In  the  late  40's  and  the 
early  50s  there  was  in  Western  circles  a  small 
but  articulate  group  supporting  the  United 
Nations  as  a  means  to  a  goal  that  they 
wanted — world  government  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  world  government  was  never  envisaged 
as  the  end-product  of  the  new  institution 
launched  In  1945  at  San  Francisco  The 
United  Nations  Is  not  a  supra-state  It  does 
not  legislate,  though  It  provides  machinery 
for  member  states  to  cooperate  In  an  orga- 
nization  of   sovereign   states 

The  world  government  enthusiasts  In  the 
first  few  years  of  the  United  Nations  seized 
upon  It  as  a  means  Ui  accomplish  their  end 
Now.  twenty-five  years  later,  while  the  United 
Nations  has  facilitated  greater  conversation 
and  In  n^any  ways  has  Implemented  Tellhard 
de  Chardln's  vision  of  universal  pluralism, 
11  haa  not  resulted  in  world  government 
This  group  of  early  enthiutlasts  has.  in  •  way, 
soured  on  the  United  Nations  and  baa  Jolneid 
the  original  ls<>laUoni.-)ts  and  others  l:i  criti- 
cising It 


Second.  Israel  always  baa  had  an  articulate 
group  of  supporters  Since  the  United  Na- 
tions facilitated,  if  not  sponsored,  the  birth 
of  the  state  of  Israel  In  1947.  the  pro-Israel 
enthusiasts  enlarged  their  affection  for  Israel 
to  Include  the  United  Nations  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  course  In  the  50's  to  find  that  American 
organlyAllon.s  who  were  wholeheartedly  sup- 
porting Israel  were  also  In  the  pro-United 
Nations  group 

In  the  past  few  years  Israel  had  been  wit- 
nessing some  difficulties  In  the  United  Na- 
tions The  strengthened  nationalism  of  the 
Arab  states  plus  their  "marr\age  de  ron- 
veniincf"  with  select  Afro- Asian  c  uintrles  has 
given  them  a  vastly  strengthened  poeture  at 
the  United  Nations  In  the  1970  Oeneral  As- 
sembly I.srael  was  defeated  on  several  key 
matters  affecting  \ls  Interests  This  new  de- 
velopment has  resulted  In  some  of  the  pro- 
Israeli  supporters  cooling  their  affections 
towards  the  United  Nations 

Another  area  of  criticism  of  the  United 
Nations  has  been  the  suljsldiary  role  that  it 
has  played  In  any  attempts  at  resolving  the 
Vietnam  conflict  These  critics  hold  that 
"somehow"  the  United  Nations  should  have 
been  able  to  re«olve  this  problem  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  Vietnam  never  did  emerge  as  a 
full-scale  world  conflict  Nor  Is  the  United 
Nations  Involved  In  the  present  negotiations. 

This  criticism  Is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  United  Nations  should  contain  prop- 
erties of  greatness — If  not  magic — that  wotild 
allow  It  to  resolve— and  to  everyone's  satis- 
faction -the  problems  plaguing  mankind  It 
has  not  been  able  to  do  this  in  the  case  of 
Vietnam  Should  the  United  Nations  be 
"written  off  '  for  this  and  other  defects  and 
non- accomplishments? 

These  three  developments  are  unfortunate 
and.  wliUe  it  Is  only  perhaps  natural  for 
groups  with  overriding  primary  Interests  to 
t>e  disappointed  *hen  the  United  Nations  no 
longer  colncidentally  supports  their  Interest, 
one  would  hope  that  they  would  rise  alxive 
the  temptation  to  do  harm  to  an  Institution 
thai  Pope  Paul  VI  so  clearly  had  hailed  as 
the  leading  universal  secular  facility  to  serve 
the  family  of  man 

DANCEK   or   EXTREME    POIFMICS 

There  Is  another  more  serious,  danger  now 
present  In  the  United  Nations  Some  of  the 
ue*-  members  whose  Independence  came  In 
the  wake  of  what  they  regarded  as  oppres- 
sive foreign  domination  and  who  still  see 
parts — albeit  small — of  the  Third  World  un- 
der foreign  control,  are  highly  emotional  on 
some  of  these  very  sensitive  issues  When  the 
complicated  questions  of  southern  Africa — 
colonialism,  human  rights,  and  so  forth — 
emerged  on  the  agenda  of  either  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  or  the  Security  Council,  there  has 
been  the  tendency  In  the  past  few  years  for 
certain  of  the  newer  nations  to  seize  this  op- 
fK>nunlty  to  engage  in  Inflammatory  polem- 
ics 

This  is  contrary  to  the  tradition  that  In- 
spired the  founding  fathers  of  the  United 
Nations  Both  physical  and  emotional  vio- 
lence was  to  be  avoided  within  the  walls  of 
th^serlous  global  Institution  of  the  United 
Nations  The  representatives  of  the  sovereign 
states  were  to  set  forth  their  theses  and  their 
arguments  m  a  calm,  cool,  and  collected  fash- 
Ion.  Unfortunately,  in  the  past  several  years 
this  haa  not  been  the  case  Altltough  not  the 
only  one,  the  Committee  of  twenty-four — 
the  General  Assembly's  Special  Committee 
on  Decolonization — has  been  among  the  of- 
fenders In  early  1971  both  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  withdrew  from 
membership  on  this  committee  Many  com- 
mitted believers  of  the  United  Nations  are 
concerned  that.  If  the  tendency  to  engage  in 
highly  emotional  polemics  continue*  at  the 
United  Natlonj,  lu  useful ne«  as  an  institu- 
tion of  dialogue  as  an  institution  of  univer- 
sal pluralsm,  will  be  Impaired. 
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In  looking  back  over  the  twenty -five  years 
and  glancing  eyec  further  back  over  the  at- 
tempts of  mankind  in  the  past  to  facilitate 
convervAtlon  and  to  r«duoe  the  tendency  to 
confrontation,  we  can.  as  Preeldent  Nixon 
remarked  to  the  United  Statee  staJI  at  the 
United  Nations,  be  thankful  that  mankind's 
vision  has  evolved  from  a  point  where  an 
international  InatltuUon  was  established  and 
has  survived  twenty-five  years.  All  of  us, 
regardle-ss  of  our  Interest*,  should  avoid  the 
temptation  to  attack  and  criticize  We  should 
avoid  participating  with  thoee  who  wotild 
destroy  the  United  Nations  Our  challenge 
is  to  engage  in  reform;  to  work  quietly  and 
patiently   to   Improve   the   Institution 

Tellhard  de  Chardln.  one  of  mankinds 
leading  prophets  of  universal  pluralism,  has 
said  "The  task  before  us  now.  If  we  should 
not  perish.  Is  to  shake  oft  our  ancient  prej- 
udices, and  to  build  the  earth". 

The  United  Nations  has  emerged  from 
man's  arduous  Journey  It.  like  man.  is  not 
perfect  But,  like  man.  the  United  Nations 
has.  In  its  eaeenoe,  the  seeds  of  greater  per- 
fection 

The  task  for  us  now  is  to  seek  the  greater 
perfection  of  an  Institution  that  evolved 
In  mankind's  nobler  moments  Reform  has 
always  taken  more  courage  to  Implement 
than  destruction  But.  as  Tellhard  said,  "the 
future  of  the  earth  is  In  our  hands  How 
shall  we  decide'" 


THE   PAKISTANI    REFUGEES 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  the  heavy 
influx  of  refugees  from  East  Pakistan 
lia.s  sorely  taxed  the  already  overbur- 
dened resources  of  India  Because  the 
refugee  population  has  no*-  reached  9 
million,  pressures  are  mounting  in  India 
to  take  military  action  against  East 
Paki<itan  to  stem  the  tide  of  refugees. 
Indeed,  the  threat  of  ■war  hangs  heavy 
over  India  and  Pakistan.  The  New  York 
Times,  in  an  article  written  by  Malcolm 
Browne  and  published  on  October  26, 
1971.  reports  that  "501  enemy  troops  de- 
fined as  Indians  and  Indian  agents"  were 
killed  bv  Went  Pakistan  forces.  In  fact, 
the  Times  further  reported  that  "these 
statistics  indicate  that  the  fighting  had 
reached  its  greatest  Intensity  since  the 
brief  Indo-Pakistani  conflict  in  1965." 

It  Ls  all  too  apparent  that  the  mobili- 
zation of  forces  along  the  Indo-PakistAni 
frontiers  is  intensifying  the  threat  of 
war.  In  the  Washington  Post  of  October 
17,  1971,itissUted: 

It  is  believed  that  neither  side  want  to  go 
to  war  The  chief  danger  is  seen  as  coming 
from  accidental  escalation  along  the  East 
Pakistan  border. 

The  ever -increasing  total  of  Pakistani 
refugees  in  India  complicates  the  matter 
greatly  Sydney  H  Schanberg,  in  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Oct/>ber  10.  1971,  writes  that-— 

India's  willingness  to  absorb  the  refugee 
pres.sure  is  not  limitless— that  there  is  a 
breaking  point  and  that  It  could  come  eoon 

I  have  recently  t>een  to  laoth  East 
Pakistan  and  India  and  witnessed  first- 
hand in  elg-ht  different  camps  the  de- 
spair and  tragedy  of  the  refugees.  As 
Malcolm  Browne  notes  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  14 — 

.  .  .  the  chances  ot  reversing  the  tide  of 
mllllona  of  deetlttite  refugees  who  have  fled 
to  India  seem  remote. 


It  l£  obvious  that  the  situation  Is  de- 
teriorating. In  these  circumstances,  all 
Interested  nations  should  be  exploring, 
by  diplomatic  means,  the  possibilities  of 
solutions  which  would  maintain  the 
peace  between  India  and  Pakistan,  and 
lead  to  the  return  of  the  Pakistani  refu- 
gees to  East  Bentral  as  soon  as  their  se- 
curity can  be  assured.  Our  own  State  De- 
partment Is  working  toward  this  otoiec- 
tive. 

I  ask  tinanlmous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  tlie  Rscoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorc. 
as  follows: 
(Prom   the  New   York  Times.  Oct.  2C.   1971) 

Pakistan    Cuaims    501    or   Foe   Kn.».P) 
(By  MaJcolm  W    Browne  I 

Kakachi.  Pakistan.  Oct  25  —  The  Oovem- 
ment  reported  tonight  that  Its  forces  had 
killed  501  "enemy  troops" — defined  as  In- 
dians and  Indian  agents" — In  heavy  fighting 
In  EaM,  Pakistan 

The  Government,  here  In  Pakistan's  west- 
em  wing,  uses  the  term  "Indian  agents"  to 
refer  to  all  of  its  adver^iries  in  East  Pakis- 
tan, including  the  Pakistanis  there  who  have 
been  battling  for  Bengali  Independence  since 
March  with  Indian  support 

r,N       OBSEKVrRS      SVCCESTED 

Today  the  Government  s&id  some  of  the 
bodies  bore  identification  lags  of  the  Indian 
Army  XX  the  casu&lues  are  Indeed  Indians 
and  If  the  toll  even  approaches  the  figures 
given,  that  would  indicate  that  the  fighting 
had  reached  It^  greatest  intensity  since  the 
brief  Indian-Pakistan  conflict  In   1965 

|Iu  New  Delhi,  Defense  Minister  Jagjlvan 
Ram  reiterate*!  that  India  would  not  pull  her 
troops  hack  from  her  borders  "as  long  as  the 
Pakistajii  threat  continues."] 

Meanwhile.  Lhe  Government  announced 
that  President  Agha  Mohammad  Yahya  Khan 
had  a&ked  for  the  intercession  of  Secretary 
General  Thant  of  the  United  Nations  In  the 
dispute. 

Accordixig  to  the  Pakistani  radio.  President 
Yahya  Khan  proposed  that  United  Nations 
observers  be  posted  on  both  sides  of  the  bor- 
der between  East  Pakistan  and  India  to  su- 
pervise a  mutual  witiMlrawal  of  forces  to  an 
agreed  distance  He  bad  previously  propoaed 
such  a  wuhdrawai  to  India,  which  rejected 
It 

He  suggested  that  troops  and  armor  be 
withdrawn  by  both  sides  to  "peacetime  posl- 
""Qf  implying  for  the  first  time  Lbat  India 
aud  Pakistan  are  in  a  state  of  war  If  such 
a  withdrawal  is  not  possible,  he  added,  a  with- 
drawal should  be  made  to  positions  affording 
security  to  both  nations. 

INDIANS  AND  INDIAN  AGENTS 

In  a  communique  Pakistan  said  that  the 
latest  casualties  among  "Indians  and  Indian 
agents"  numbered  438  yesterday  and  63  to- 
day The  commtmlque  did  not  mention  Pak- 
istani military  casualties  but  said  that  In- 
dian shelling  of  seven  East  Pakistani  villages 
had  c<«t  the  lives  of  67  persons 

The  Pakistani  leader's  request  for  the  in- 
tercession of  Secretary  Oeneral  Thant  was 
made  In  a  letter  he  sent  Thursday  In  response 
to  one  he  had  received  from  Mr    TTiant. 

President  Yahya  Khan  said  that  an  im- 
mediate  visit  to  the  area  of  confrontation  by 
Mr  Thant  would  yield  "tiseful  results" 

He  reiterated  Pakistani  charges  that  border 
tensions  had  been  caused  by  Indian  aggres- 
sive designs  and  said  that  an  Indian  state- 
ment last  Tuesday  bad  threatened  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Pakistani  cities  of  Lahore  and 
Syalkot,  "proving  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion " 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  said  the  army 


bad  beaten  back  an  attack  by  Indian  troopr 
and  guerrillas  on  tbe  Pakistani  t>order  poet 
of  K&malpur,  in  Mymensln^  District. 

TTie  attack  was  said  to  have  Involved  two 
battalions,  presumably  about  a  thoiuand 
men.  In  two  successive  assaults,  the  Pakistan: 
communique  said,  S3  of  the  enemy  were  killed 
and  Indian  identification  cards  were  found 
on  some  bodies 

Attack?  of  similar  strength  yeeterday  were 
said  to  have  b«en  repulsed  by  Pakistani  forces 
tn  the  Comilla  District  of  Bast  Pakistan 

India  has  repeatedly  rejected  proposals  to 
station  United  Nations  obeervers  or  a  peace- 
keeping force  along  the  frontiers  on  the  In- 
dian side 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Oct    17    1971| 

India,  Pakistan   BriU)  Up  BokOEB  Miutabt 
Stkxncth 

India  and  Pakistan  were  reported 
strengthening  their  military  forces  alon^  the 
borders  between  the  two  countries  yesterday 
as  signs  of  war  Intensified 

A  spokesman  of  the  Indian  Defense  Minis- 
try said  India  was  mortng  troops  up  to  Its 
borders  with  both  East  and  West  Pakistan^ 
separated  by  1,000  miles  of  Indian  terri- 
tory -  as  a  "precautionary  defensive  meas- 
ure." 

According  to  Western  sources  in  New  Delhi, 
the  Indian  move  foUowed  reports  of  five  Pak- 
istan army  divisions  taking  posiuoof  along 
the  West  Pakistan- Izxlia  frontier 

Indian  newspapers  headlined  stories  of 
massive  Pakistani  troop  deployments  A  dip- 
lomatic source  reported  that  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  Prime  Minister  Indlrma  Gandhi's  cab- 
inet told  an  ambassador  Friday  night  that 
WAT  is  inevitable"  and  could  erupt  within 
two  weelcs 

Both  sides  continued  to  stresE  that  they 
would  not  initiate  a  war.  Indian  F(jr«gu  Sec- 
retary T.  N.  Kaul  said.  'We  won't  fire  the 
first  shot,  but  we  will  defend  o'or  temtonal 
integrity  if  attacked."  His  statement  reflected 
similar  Pakistani  claims 

Mrs.  Qsndhl  met  for  the  second  straight 
day  with  her  cabinet  to  review  the  tense 
border  face-off  She  is  expected  to  outline 
India  !>  .stance  at  a  news  conference  Tuesday 
just  five  days  before  she  is  scheduled  to  leave 
on  a  three-week  six-nauon  vour.  Including 
the  United  States, 

It  is  believed  that  neither  side  wants  to 
pii  to  war  The  chief  danger  is  seen  af  coming 
f.'^om  accidental  escalation  along  the  East 
Pakistan  border 

'Pie  approaching  end  of  the  monsoon  is 
likely  to  Increase  the  fighting  lnJ^lde  Paki- 
stan between  the  B&ngla  Desh  (Bengal  Na- 
tion) guerrillas  and  the  FH^klstan  army  This 
could  also  lead  to  more  Incidents  along  the 
border,  where  the  main  guerrilla  training 
camps  are  located 

A  Pakistan  official  announcement  in  Dacca 
Friday  claimed  that  arullery  shelling  from 
the  Indian  side  of  the  frontier  had  killed 
38  villagers  and  wounded  57  in  34  border 
villages  m  East  Pakistan  The  announcement 
did  not  say  when  the  shelling  txxjk  place. 
but  v:nofBclaI  reports  In  Dacca  say  the  border 
areas  have  been  under  constant  artillery  at- 
tack for  the  past  two  weeks 

Indian  officials  reported  three  shooting  in- 
cidents along  the  UN  policed  cease-fire  line 
in  Kashmir,  and  there  were  reports  of  at 
least  one  clash  Involving  casualties  further 
south  along  the  border 

There  has  been  a  steady  Increase  in  ten- 
sions since  March,  with  tbe  abortive  revolt 
m  East  Pakistan  and  the  Influx  of  an  esti- 
mated 9  million  East  Pakistani  refugees  Into 
India. 

According  to  'Western  sources  one  of  tbe 
areas  of  heaviest  Pakistani  troop  concentra- 
tion was  reported  at  the  Slalkot  Salient  fac- 
ing the  main  Indian  supply  route  tc  Kash- 
mir. 
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SlAlkot  waa  tb*  scmm  ot  the  first  thrust 
aoroaa  U>«  txMxler  In  tbe  17-day  war  between 
India  and  Pakistan  In  1066. 

C)t»icrvera  believe  Uiat  a  new  Indo-Pakl- 
stau  war  would  not  last  much  longer  than 
that  conflacratlon.  owing  to  the  economic  in- 
ability of  both  countrlM  to  support  a  pro- 
tracted war 

But  prowar  elementa  In  India  argue  tliat 
uiUy  a  war  can  force  Pakistani  President 
Vahya  Khan  to  create  the  political  condi- 
tions in  East  Pakistan  which  would  tempt 
the  refugees  to  return  hocne.  TtM  Bengali 
dissidents  themselves  Insist  that  only  an  In- 
dependent Bangla  Desh  would  end  tbe  con- 
flict between  their  guerrilla  furce*  and  the 
Pakistani  army 

Those  Indians  who  support  a  war  say  the 
consequences  would  be  less  disastrous  for 
India  In  the  long  run  than  the  prolonged 
dr»ln  on  the  eoonotny  •«  well  aa  political 
haggling  and  communal  Imbalance  caused 
by  the  maaslTe  refugee  presence. 

To  d«t«,  Mrs.  Oandhi  has  rejected  these  ar- 
guments, rery  probably  guided  by  the  re- 
straint of  the  SoTlet  Union. 

(From  the  Wew  York  Times,  Oc-t    10.   1971] 

BENCZL        BKKAK.IMG     PoiNT     Is     NtAE — AND     IT 
Mat    Mzan    Was 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

C«wtTTT* — When  the  Bengalis  of  East  Pak- 
istan began  croaelng  the  border  Into  India 
six  months  ago  In  flight  from  civil  war,  they 
were  greeted  by  the  Bengalis  of  India  with 
ifympathy  and  tolerance  despite  the  dis- 
ruptions created  by  the  refugee  flood  But 
life  is  a  sum»al  affair  in  this  cr)rner  of  the 
world  and  magnanimity  a  luxury  that  few  oan 
afford  for  long 

Last  week,  with  the  refugee  population 
swollen  to  9  million  West  Bengal,  the  Indian 
state  on  the  East  Pakistani  tmrder  was  In  ati 
explosive  condition  Across  the  border,  the 
Pakistani  Army  was  still  ktlMiig  and  burning 
in  an  effort  to  crush  the  East  Bengal  inde- 
pendence movement — and  still  sending  refu- 
gees pouring  Into  India  at  a  rate  of  30.000  a 
day  or  1  million  a  month  In  West  Bengitl. 
tensions  were  festering  both  Inside  and  out- 
side the  refugee  camps  And  the  tempta- 
tion to  get  rid  of  the  crushing  refugee  burden 
by  Intervening  in  the  flghtlng  across  the  bor- 
der—even If  that  meant  another  war  with 
Pakistan  — was  growing  for  Indians  all  the 
way  up  to  the  Oovemment  In  New  Delhi 

In  the  t>eg1nnlng.  when  there  were  only  1 
or  2  million  refugees  the  Government  of 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhi,  although 
strained  by  the  relief  effort,  exhibited  no 
sense  of  crisis  m  fact  the  refugees  were  h 
political  asset  that  India  could  u»e  in  de- 
nouncing Pakistan's  military  repression  and 
expressing  New  Delhi's  sympathy  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Bangla  De»h.  or  Bengal 
Nation  the  n».tfie  the  Bengali  separatist!! 
have  given  to  East  PakJsta.'i 

But  now  the  relief  program  Is  cracking  at 
the  seams  The  refugees  are  c-omplalning  that 
they  are  not  getting  their  full  rations;  some 
have  accused  camp  officials  of  black-market- 
ing relief  supplies  Angry  l<x-al  people  are  pro- 
testing that  the  refugees  are  getting  more 
food  free  than  they  can  afford  to  buy  on 
their  meager  wages  as  fle.d  hand*  and  con- 
struction laborers  Refugee  pressures  have 
pushed  local  f(X>d  prices  up  and  surplus  refu- 
gee labor  has  driven  local  wage  rates  down 
Pirewjijd  lor  cooking  Is  scarce,  and  refugees 
have  been  caught  8trippl!,j{  uood  off  fruit 
trees  m  local  orchards 

Several  clajihes,  and  even  some  o«ar-rluts, 
have  erupted,  some  refugees  have  been  killed 
either  by  the  polic*  or  local  people  Marxist 
Slid  ti»n\m  political  groups  are  trying  to  ex- 
ploit tli«sc  tensions  u>  foment  even  wld«r 
trouble  Indian  oOlclals  have  hired  several 
thousand  young  men  tu  try  to  curb  extrem- 
ist agitation  in  *nd  around  the  camps 


What  the  Indians  fear  most  Is  that  the  ten- 
sion might  take  on  a  communal  color — 
moat  of  the  East  Pakistani  refugees  are  Hin- 
dus terrorized  by  the  Moslem  West  Pakistani 
Army — and  touch  off  a  nationwide  chain  re- 
action m  which  India's  majority  Hindus 
would  take  revenge  on  the  country's  flO-mil- 
lion  Mosienu 

The  pressures  are  building  in  India  to  take 
some  bold  action  that  would  stop  the  flood  of 
refugees,  a  major  threat  to  the  country's  al- 
ready-fragile 8<icial  and  economic  fabric. 
Bangla  Desh  officials  are  pushing  hard  on 
New  Delhi  to  give  them  the  supi>ort  needed 
for  a  major  offensive.  They  are  asking  for 
sufflcler.t  heavy  weapons  and  air  cover,  al- 
though not  Indian  troops. 

In  the  United  Nations  General  Aaaetnbly 
last  week,  the  Pakistani  delegate  charged 
that  India  has  in  fact  been  carrying  on  a 
clandestine  war  against  Pakistan  for  the  last 
few  months  The  charge  b«ar3  some  truth, 
for  India  has  been  giving  sanctuary  and 
arms  to  and  training  the  Mukti  Bahinl  (lib- 
eration forces)  of  Bangla  Deah  and  has  oc- 
casionally provided  covering  artillery  and 
mortar  fire  for  the  Bengali  guerrillas  With 
their  hit-and-run  raids,  the  guerrillas  have 
been  able  to  keep  Ejist  Pakistan  In  chaos  and 
the  Pakistani  Army  off  balance  They  have 
been  severing  roads  and  bridges,  knocking 
out  power  installations  and  killing  a  signifl- 
cant  number  of  Pakistani  troops. 

The  most  dramatic  of  the  guerrilla  suc- 
cesses has  been  the  damaging  and  sinking  of 
ships  In  East  Pakistan's  two  major  harbors 
T^e  latest  casualty  was  a  Oreek  tanker, 
which  Bengali  frogmen  damaged  in  Chitta- 
gong  harbor  about  a  week  ago  Some  shipping 
lines  are  thinking  of  halting  all  their  traffic 
into  East  Pakistan  That  would  be  a  severe 
blow  to  the  ability  of  the  Pakistani  Oovem- 
ment to  support  Its  military  occupation 
there 

Up  to  now  the  Indians  -themselves  re- 
strained from  any  rash  move  by  their  closest 
ally,  the  Soviet  Union — have  refused  to  help 
the  guerrillas  mount  a  major  offensive  that 
cotild  seize  a  sizable  chunk  of  Bast  Pakistan 
territorr  and  set  up  the  Bangla  Desh  Oovern- 
menl  But  more  and  more  people  Including 
key  Indian  military  officials  are  shaking  their 
heads  gloomily  and  saving  that  iinlesn  the 
clvU  strife  across  the  border  is  ended  very- 
soon  by  a  political  settlement,  there  may  be 
no  alternative  to  some  kind  of  military  ac- 
tion against  East  Pakistan 

Even  if  the  Indians  do  not  immediately 
sanctuii.  a  full-scale  thrust  to  sel^e  major 
territory,  where  at  least  some  of  the  refugees 
could  go  back  to  live.  ref)orts  here  indicate 
that  New  Delhi  Is  increasing  Its  arms  supply- 
to  the  guerrillas  and  that  there  will  be  a 
sharp  increase  In  guerrilla  activity  within  a 
few  weeks — 'a  big  piinch,"  as  one  Bangla 
De«h    official    de«cribed    it 

How  far  India  is  prepared  to  go  eventuallv 
to  suppjrl  the  guerrillas  u  not  clear  Moei 
observers  here  feel  that  India*  abl.lty  and 
willingness  to  absorb  the  refugee  presfcure  is 
not  limitless — that  ttiere  is  a  breaking  point 
and  that  it  could  come  soon 

No  decLslon  on  that  Is  likely  to  be  made 
until  Mrs  Oandhi  returns  from  her  major 
tour  of  Western  capitals.  Including  London 
and  Wiuihlngton.  on  which  she  euibarki> 
later  tbu  month  TTie  Prime  Mlnltt«r  will 
be  pretuUng  for  stronger  Western  support  for 
India  s  position — that  Pakistan's  military 
regime  must  negotiate  a  settlement  in  East 
Pakistan  with  the  A»umi  League,  the  au- 
tonomy-minded party  that  *oii  100  of  En*- 
Pakistan's  168  National  AMenibly  seals  «a  na- 
tional majority)  in  last  Deceinl>er  s  elections 
and  wu  outlawed  »hen  tlie  Pakistan  Army 
struck  111  March  Mrs  Oandlil  will  also  pre- 
sumably be  probing  subtly — particularly 
with  the  Nixon  Admitil.tt ration — to  find  out 
what  the  Western  reacliuu  would  be  to  a  ma- 
jor Indian  military  action 


If  Mrs  Oandhi  gets  nothing  but  more  urg. 
ings  of  caution  and  restraint  and  oocnea 
home  feeling  that  India  is  being  abandon«d 
or  laolat«d,  then  caution  and  restraint  may 
be  the  next  casualties  on  this  disturbed  sub- 
continent. 

(Prom   the   New   York   Times,   Oct.   14,   1971) 

HoRsoas    OF    Ea-st    Pakjstan    Tcbnino    Hops 

Into  Dbspaik 

(By  Malcolm  W    Browne) 

Dacca,    Pakistan.— The   horror   of    life   in 

East  Pakistan  shows  every  sign  of  becoming 

permanently    insUtutionallzed.    and    most    If 

not  all   the  foreigners  who  came  hoping  to 

help  are  on  the  verge  of  despair 

lu  particular,  the  chances  of  reversing  the 
tide  of  millions  of  destitute  refugees  who 
have  fled  to  India  seem  remote  Most  govern- 
menUi  consider  the  refugee  problem  the  main 
catalyst  in  the  atmosphere  of  war  prevailing 
on  the  subcontinent. 

India  charges  that  military  terror  in  East 
Pakistan  since  the  central  Government 
moved  against  the  Bengali  separtists  March 
25  has  driven  nine  million  refugees  across  her 
borders  Those  people,  the  Indiana  say,  are 
an  Intolerable  drain  on  already  vastly  over- 
taxed economic  resources  and  a  force  that 
could  result  in  a  political  catastrophe  or  in- 
ternal warfare. 

The  New  Delhi  Government  has  hinted 
that  as  a  last  resort  It  might  try  to  change 
the  situation  in  East  PaklsUn  by  force  to  in- 
duce the  refugees,  whom  Pakistan  numbers 
at  less  than  a  third  of  the  Indian  figure,  to 
leave  India  Pakistan  has  hastened  her  own 
preparations  for  war  Major  troop  move- 
menu  have  been  reported  here  and  in  India 
in  the  past  few  weeks 

The  Soviet  Union.  China  and  the  United 
States,  among  other  nations,  are  deeply  en- 
ta,ngled  in  the  feud  The  United  Nations 
and  other  International  organizations  have 
been  working  with  great  urgency  to  alleviate 
the  misery  and.  especially,  to  prevent  a  war 

Dozens  of  governments  have  teams  of  ex- 
peru,  technicians  and  diplomats  working  in 
East  Pakistan  The  United  Nations  East  Pak- 
istan Relief  Operation  alone  has  75  officials 
here 

There  is  some  disagreement  among  the 
hundreds  of  foreign  officials  at>out  the  tech- 
niques by  which  the  refugees  could  be  re- 
pairiated  But  there  Is  apparent  unanlmltT 
on  one  subject ;  that  East  Pakistan  should 
overcome  its  reputation  as  a  place  of  endless 
horror  and  suffering. 

To  that  and  many  Governments,  Includ- 
ing that  of  the  United  SUtes,  have  pressed 
the  Pakistani  Government  at  Islamat>ad  for 
fundamental  changes  In  East  Pakistan, 
among  them  these. 

NO  real   pr<x:ress  disciknco 

The  end  of  police  and  military  terror  di- 
rected against  Uiousands  of  political  sus- 
pects and  millions  of  non-Moslem  members 
of  elhnic  and  religious  minorities 

A  rea«onably  representative  government  in 
Dacca,  capable  of  restoring  the  faith  of  East 
Pakistan  s  f>opulation  In  the  future  of  de- 
mocracy. 

A  much  more  convincing  effort  by  the 
central  0<nernment  to  relieve  the  physical 
sulTer'.ng  wrought  on  E^st  Pakistan's  pre- 
donilnantly  Bengali  population  by  flood, 
cyclone  and  war  lu  the  last  year 

The  consensuh  among  the  foreigners  work- 
ing here  U  that  there  has  been  no  real  prog- 
ress m  any  uf  thooe  areas. 

Whiitpered  conversations  with  Bengalis 
•till  have  to  do  largely  with  alleged  atrocities 
by  the  cx-cupation  army,  which  is  largely 
made  up  of  West  Pakistanis  and  is  hatred 
by  ino^t  of  the  population. 

One  tale  that  is  widely  t>elleved  and  seems 
to  come  from  many  different  sources  is  that 
603  >*omen  picked  up  by  the  army  In  March 
and  April  and  held  in  military  brothels  are 
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not  t>elDg  released  because  they  are  preg- 
nant beyond  the  point  at  which  abortions 
are  possible. 

A  government  spokesman  denied  the  re- 
port and  challenged  any  accuser  to  name  the 
place  where  the  women  are  supposed  to  be 
held.  On  the  other  hand,  a  numt)er  of  Ben- 
gall  gynecologists  are  known  to  have  iJeen 
performing  many  aiwrtions  on  girls  held  at 
army  lustallatlon.s  and  released 

TWO    OF    THREI    EXLXASKD 

In  a  clandestine  meeting  elaborately  ar- 
ranged to  elude  military  surieUlance,  a  Ben- 
gall  farmer  told  this  correspondent  about 
one  such  experience.  Talking  with  great  ret- 
icence and  glancing  around  in  fear  that  he 
had  been  led  into  a  police  trap,  he  said 

•  The  army  came  to  the  village  on  the  night 
of  April  11  One  patrol  led  me  away  from  my 
house  to  identify  something,  and  when  I  got 
back  I  found  my  sister  was  missing.  Another 
girl  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor,  was  gone 
and  there  was  a  Hindu  family  whose  g4rl 
was  missing  

-In  the  middle  of  May  they  released  my 
sister  and  the  neighbors  daughter,  but  the 
Hindu  girl  is  still  gone.  The  two  girls  who 
came  back  are  both  pregnant  and  will  have 
their  l>ables  At  the  place  where  they  were 
kept  there  were  200  or  300  girls  doing  the 
same  thing.  Thev  had  to  wash  clothing  and 
to  make  love  to  soldiers  two  or  three  times  a 
dftv  " 

My  sister  doesn't  know  where  she  was 
kept  "  the  farmer  added 

Many  Dacca  residents,  including  foreigners. 
tell  of  having  seen  young  women  taken  away 
by  military  policemen  without  even  an 
Identification  check. 

Other  people,  obscure  and  prominent,  are 
also  subject  to  arbitrary  arrest,  although 
ITestdent  Agha  Mohammed  Yahva  Khan  pro- 
claimed a  general  amnesty  for  political 
prisoners  last  month  and  his  action  was 
wan-nly  applauded  by  foreign  diplomats  seek- 
ing political  accommodation  in  East  Paki- 
stan. 

The  diplomats,  -ftho  now  say  that  the 
amnesty  wae  purely  cosmetic  report  that  the 
Government  not  only  has  failed  to  release 
any  important  prlBoners  but  also  has  con- 
tinued arresting  politicians,  professors,  law- 
yers and  others  by  the  hundreds 

According  to  a  number  of  reports,  some 
foreign  observers,  a  number  of  persons  under 
amnesty  have  been   arrested    and   shot 

THK    MOST    PBOMINKNT    PRI90.NERS 

The  most  prominent  prisoner  is  Sheik 
Mujlbur  Rahman,  universally  acknowledged 
as  the  political  and  spiritual  leader  of  East 
Bengal  Sheik  Mujib's  Awaml  League  party 
won  a  sweeping  election  victory  last  Decem- 
ber for  National  Assembly  seats  allocated  to 
Ea.st  Pakistan  and  he  had  been  scheduled  to 
ijecome  Prime  Minister  of  all   of  Pakistan 

Moet  diplomaU  and  other  foreigners  be- 
lieve that  a  resolution  of  the  East  Pakistan 
crisis  can  be  found  only  if  Sheik  MuJIb  Is 
permitted  to  exercise  the  role  of  leadership 
In  Ea.'it  Pakistan  to  which  he  was  elected 
But  he  remains  a  prisoner  iindergoing  a  secret 
military  trial  and  facing  a  ptjsslble  death 
sentence. 

Members  of  his  family  while  not  accused 
of  any  crime,  are  held  as  virtual  prisoners 
here. 

Such  political  repression  has  extended  not 
only  to  the  banned  Awaml  League  but  to  any 
politician  or  group  likely  to  embarrass  the 
military  regime. 

The  effect  was  dramatically  underscored 
last  week  by  a  former  chief  of  the  air  force, 
who  decided  to  try  running  for  public  office 
in  view  of  the  Government's  announced  in- 
tention of  moving  toward  democratic 
processes. 

The  officer,  Mohammad  Asghar  Khan,  a  re- 
tired air  marshal,  is  kuown  througlioiit 
Pakistan  as  a  patriot  and  political  moderate. 


He  commanded  the  air  force  In  1966  d tiring 
Pakistan's  brief  but  bloody  war  with  India 
and  has  always  Insisted  that  Pakistan  remain 
one  country. 

program;  was  censored 

Mr  Asghar  Khan,  a  West  Pakistani  and  a 
leader  of  the  movement  that  brought  at>out 
the  collapse  of  President  Mohammad  Ayb 
Khan's  Government  in  196B,  offered  a  con- 
ciliatory program  calling  for  major  develop- 
ment efforts  In  Bast  Pakistan  and  genuine 
political  freedom  for  Itjs  people,  but  It  has 
t)een  completely  censored  On  Prlday  he  an- 
nounced that  no  candidate  could  run  unless 
he  could  reach  the  public  through  the  press, 
so  he  was  withdrawing. 

"Today  is  a  black  day  for  democracy  In 
Pakl.?tan,"  he  said,  "when  even  I.  with  a 
mild  program  breaking  no  martial -law  regu- 
lations, am  frozen  out  " 

When  the  army  occupied  East  Pakistan 
and  banned  the  Awaml  Leagtie,  the  election 
was.  In  effect,  annxilled.  Some  elected  assem- 
blymen were  cleared  by  the  army  to  take 
their  seats,  but  most  had  fled  to  India  or 
joined  the  guerrillas 

In  July.  President  Yahya  Khan  announced 
that  by-elections  would  be  held  to  fill  the 
seats. 

Government-approved  candidates  and  par- 
ties, most  of  them  strongly  right-wing  and 
fundamentalist  Moslems  and  all  heavily  es- 
corted by  Uoops,  have  begun  giving  speeches 
In  East  Pakistan,  and  are  reported  on  at 
length  in  the  controlled  press.  All  have  ad- 
vocated a  war  to  the  finish  against  "mis- 
creants" and  "Indian  agents  " — words  Invari- 
ably used  by  the  Governnient  to  describe  the 
Bengali  guerrillas. 

Meanwhile,  the  anguish  of  war  continues 
In  the  countryside. 

The  guerrillas  are  taking  an  increajiing  toll 
of  the  occupation  army  and  medicaJ  circles 
report  growing  nximbers  of  bodies  of  soldiers 
The  guerrillas  are  also  said  to  be  asslssinat- 
ing  members  of  the  loctU  "peace  committees." 
civilian  groups  made  up  mostly  of  non- 
Bengalis  and  assigned  to  carry  out  army  ad- 
ministration of  occupied  areas. 

When  troops  or  peace  committees  are  at- 
tacked, the  army  burns  hamleu  to  the  ground 
in  reprisal,  and  iocaJ  reports  usually  tell  of 
heavy  losses  of  life 

In  the  prevailing  circumstances,  according 
to  most  foreign  obeervers  stationed  here,  the 
refugee  crisis  and  the  other  major  problems 
are  not  susceptible  of  solution,  however  much 
ioreign  assistance  is  poured  in.  It  is  especial- 
ly unlikely,  they  say,  that  Bast  P&kisUn's 
Hindu  minority,  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
March  iK>pulatlon  of  75  million.  wUl  ever 
return  in  any  numbers 

The  Hindus  were  particular  targets  of  the 
soldiers.  Hindu  communities  and  shops 
burned  out  by  the  army  stand  deserted,  their 
temples  smashed.  The  Government  has  marde 
it  plain  that  Hinduism  will  no  longer  be 
tolerated  in  East  Pakistan;  to  reinforce  the 
point,  the  new  civilian  Governor.  Dr  A  M 
Malik,  did  not  appoint  n  Hindu  to  his  interim 
cabinet 

CENTERS     NO     l.ONGKR     VtSITKD 

A  foreign  relief  worker  reflecting  the  fail- 
ure ol  the  Government's  amnesty,  said  We 
no  longer  bother  to  visit  the  Government's 
60  or  so  refugee  reception  centers  It's  ob- 
vious they  aren't  coming  back  In  more  than 
a  tiny  trickle-  none  In  some  areas  " 

"At  one  place  ••  he  added,  "we  discovered 
the  Government  had  a  staff  of  professional 
refugees  that  they  brought  out  -whenever 
visitors  came  to  show  that  something  was 
going  on" 

"The  army  authorities  UU  j-ou  there  are 
2,000  refugees  at  some  camps."'  another  ex- 
pert related  "You  go  there  and  find  a  hand- 
ful of  people  wandering  arotind.  and  under 
continued  questioning  the  authorities  agree 
inaybo  there  are  only  800 

"After  hearing  as  many  deceptlotis  as  we 


do.  it  quickly  reaches  the  point  at  which  we 
cannot  take  the  Pakistan  Government's 
word  for  anything,  however  trivial." 

There  are  universal  complaints  that  even 
In  the  matter  of  humanitarian  relief  the 
army  has  commandeered  aU  available  trucks, 
cars,  motor  launciies  and  lioats — the  only 
available  means  of  moving  food  or  supplies 
until  foreign  relief  vehicles  can  be  brought 
in. 

BUIME     PtT     ON     INDIA 

The  Goveriunent  Insists  that  all  or  most  of 
the  troubles  would  disappear  If  India  would 
end  her  "provocations"  and  stop  infiltrating 
men  and  arms  Into  East  Pakistan. 

The  Pakistanis  say  India's  warUke  actions 
are  demonstrated  by  her  unwlUlngDeBe  to  al- 
low United  NaUona  or  other  foreign  relief 
workers  to  enter  the  border  zones  near  East 
Pakistan.  P&kla«&n,  on  the  ot.her  hand,  has 
admitted  relief  teams. 

Some  diplomaU  beUeve  that  a  partial  solu- 
tion would  be  the  Imposition  by  the  United 
Nations  of  a  military  peacekeeping  force  be- 
tween East  Pakistan  and  India,  through 
which  refugees  could  move  If  they  choee  It 
seems  unlikely  that  elthw  country  would 
agree  to  such  a  move 

The  pessimism  among  foreign  obeervers  Is 
formidable. 

"There  is  really  nothing  anyone  with  any 
amount  of  money  can  do  for  East  Pakistan," 
a  relief  expert  commented.  "It  seons  to  be 
an  Irredeemable  land  whose  people  are 
doomed  irom  birth,  and  as  the  popuiauon  of 
the  subcontinent  doubles  every  generation 
it  will  only  get  worse   " 

■  My  own  feehng."  he  added,  "and  I  know 
lots  of  us  share  it.  Is  that  the  outside  world 
might  Just  as  well  pull  out  now  and  let 
things  here  take  their  inevitable  course 


COURT  ORDERED  BUSING 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  my  con- 
stituency ccaitinues  to  struggle  under  the 
heavy  burdesi  of  court  ordered  busing  of 
our  children  in  a  well  nigh  unattainable 
attempt  to  achieve  some  mythical  racial 
balance  in  our  public  schools 

Apparently  completely  obscured  is 
what  should  be  our  prime  objective 
quality  education  for  all  childro:i.  Such 
disruption  of  our  schools  has  resulted 
from  many  of  these  plai^  that  not  only 
is  it  impoesible  for  children  to  learn  ir 
such  an  atmosphere,  it  is  also  impossible 
to  maintain  discipline. 

Reports  of  events  taking  i^ace  in 
schools  such  as  West  End  Junior  High 
in  Nashville  strike  terror  in  the  heart  of 
every  parent  who  must  send  his  child 
off  In  Uie  morning  with  a  prayer  that  he 
or  she  will  return  safely  at  night 

One  such  report  was  presented  by  M: 
John  N  Shocklcy.  Jr..  gives  us  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  ordeal  our  children  anc 
parents  are  enduring  I  ask  that  the  at- 
tached article  from  the  Nashville  Banner 
of  September  29.  1971,  be  included  in  llxr 

RtCORD. 

There  belns  no  objection,  the  articles 
weie  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rk^-okl- 
as  fol)o«'s: 

V^rsT  End  PAasN-rs  Ala  PIicsteations 

W<-»rr!ed  and  frustrated  by  lack  of  dis- 
cipline a  5«  per  cent  N«gro-42  per  cent  white 
ratio  and  absence  of  textbooks  three  weeks 
after  the  begimilug  of  school  representaUve 
of  parents  of  We»t  End  Junior  High  Schoc»i 
appeared  before  the  Metro  school  board  Tues- 
day 

"pnkcmman  for  th«  group  was  John  N 
Sbockley  Ja- .  who  with  quiet,  courteous  and 
arm  delivery,  outUned  the  West  E&d  Jutiivx 
High  School  as  viewed  by  his  group 
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Hla  oomplete  reoMLrks  ar«  as  follows- 
"We  apprect&to  tliU  opportunity  to  appciu- 
before  tbe  Scbool  Board. 

We  repreeent  a  large  number  of  parents 
aiul  others,  evidenced  In  part  by  tills  large 
gallery,  who  are  oonoemed  with  some  un- 
favorable conditions  at  West  Eiid  Junior 
High  School. 

1  We  assert  that  there  Is  a  vast  discipline 
problem  at  West,  InTolvtng  phynlral  abuse, 
molestation  between  the  sexes,  and  intimida- 
tion that  for  many  parents  and  children  Us 
castlnft  a  atarouil  of  fear  over  them  I  have 
tn  my  pae«ession  a  number  oX  afTadavlts 
signed  by  Individual  parents  that  wilt  attest 
to  the  8ev«r1ty  of  the  discipline  problem  I 
am  free  to  abarv  the  content  oC  these  with 
you  privately,  or  perhapn  in  an  executive 
seasion.  but  not.  within  the  context  of  this 
public  meeting 

aL,OW    STAST 

■  2  We  a-ssert  that  the  school  year  has 
been  very  slow  In  getting  started  U\is  year 
We  are  concerned  abmrt  class  organlaattnn. 
srhedulea,  the  number  of  teachers,  and 
whether  or  not  students  have  been  grouped 
according  to  the  best  Interests  of  each,  as 
far  as  mental  a|7titude  and  achievement  are 
concerned 

"We  are  espedaJIy  concerned  that,  by  and 
large,  textbook.-*  are  not  yet  available  at  Wast, 
although  school  has  been  In  session  almost 
a  full  month 

■"3  We  are  convinced  that  these  circum- 
stances are  aggravated  by  the  fart  that  the 
school  has  a  black  majority  an  apparent  58- 
42 — Mack-white  ratio 

We  maintain  that  ihe  black  majority  at 
West  Is  In  direct  violation  of  the  recent 
court  order  We  Btigge-ii:  that  thl^,  a.s  well  as 
idle  time  contributes  greatly  to  the  disci- 
pline problem 

■4  We  ask  school  officials  ui  examine  close- 
ly the  condliloos  alleged  ind  to  examine 
closely  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  curric- 
ulum at  West.  We  a«k  you  to  cunslder 
whether  or  not  this  environment  is  coa- 
daclve  to  preparing  y  )ung  men  and  women 
for  responslbtntlea  of  later  life 

ASK      roB      ACTION 

"5  We  ask  foe  action  on  each  point  n>>ted 
We  ask  tiiai  positive.  deOnlte  steps  be  taken 
Immediately  ui  control  the  discipline,  and 
that  parents  be  inlormed  of  siich   acunn 

■'We  ask  that  there  should  be  textb<K>ks  at 
West    toDRirrcrw.    If    the    txjoks   exist    today 

We  cite  the  black  majidty  point  as  a 
legai  one.  and  einpba.iu*  Llua,  if  the  Sctujol 
3oafd.  m  lU  wisdom,  doe*  not  see  tit  to 
challenge  or  change  this  unbalajice.  our  next 
consideration  will  be  ui  initiate  litigation  In 
the  courts  We  suggetrt  that  the  Board  may 
wVsh  to  oonsider  the  feasibility  of  a  Joint  ac- 
tion with  us  in  this  event  We  have  received 
legal  advli'e  that  the  court  order  is  n.it  being 
effected  aa  ui  tented. 

PinaCy.  we  wi&h  to  assert  tbe  fact  that 
this  L8  not  a  per»<.>nal  ittack  upon  tlie  prin- 
cipal of  West  End  Junior  High  School  It  Is 
Instead,  an  attack  upon  a  problem  It  la.  In 
our  opinion  i  mauer  of  a  Job  that  Is  not 
gettuig  done 

"We  respectfully  ai<k  your  aasULance  Ui 
(>rovlding  safety  la  fact  and  the  assurance  of 
a  li'Mjd  education  for  a  large  group  of  chil- 
dren     oLack  axul  white,     lie  concluded. 

SOLVE  pa<jaLCMa 

Indications  by  r>r  K:i>ert  Br(X>ks  director 
of  schoulA.  were  that  a  meeting  would  be 
set  up  with  Shockley  today  U)  attempt  to 
a.jlve  tbe  problems  he  outlined 

School  Board  Chairman  C  R  rVjrrler  as- 
s'lred  Shockley  -well  do  something  ab<.>ut  all 
these  things  " 

"Discipline,  ot  course.  Is  a  continuing  prob- 
lem," be  said 

We  are  Just  as  coticerned  as  Mr  Sh>jckley 
arjout  dUctptlo*."  Or  Broob  said 

Coacemln(  pupa  ratio.  Dr  Brooks  said 
tr^at  tf  the  ratio  of  more  Negroes  than  white 


children  bad  resulted  from  an  error,  this 
could  be  oorreoted  But  If  it  had  occurrsd 
becatiae  fewvr  whites  had  appeared  at  West 
End   that   were  soned   to   West  Bnd.   tt   was 

not  a  matter  that  could  correct  Itself 

"The  .staff  has  moved  to  correct  the  error 
of  zoning  at  West  Bud. '  Brooks  aald.  A  total 
uX  125  Negroos  are  to  be  moved  from  West 
End  Junior  HJf[h  to  John  Kk>ore  to  liiApruve 
the  racial  balance  at  West  End.  John  Moore 
Elementary  would  aUll  reuiain  predoml- 
uantly  white,  according  to  what  Dorrier  told 
Shockley. 

Brooks  noted  that  tlie  students  had  been 
Improperly  auued  to  West  End,  rather  than 
to  John  Moore,  and  that  "we  are  !U:nply  cor- 
recting the  situation" 

West  End,  fuUowing  the  cliangc,  would 
l:ave  Ju-st  under  "50  per  cent  black  with  668 
pupils,  more  or  less."  Oorrler  said 

A  member  of  the  staff  said  there  would  be 
plenty  of  textbooks  a'.  West  End  with  the 
shift  of  the  125  student.s  authorized  by  the 
board.  'I  don't  know  If  they  have  been  issued, 
but  tlie  books  are  la  tbe  building,"  he  said. 


i'ARENTS    Demand    End   To    School    Ijawixss- 
NKss — Cuaaictn.ui(,   Lack   or   Books   Ai-so 

CilBl> 

(By  Orady  Oallantl 

.Sp'ikesmen  for  parents  with  children  in 
public  ,scho<ils  appeared  before  Metro  School 
Board  Tiiesday  and  demanded  action  to  halt 
street  fighting  tactics  by  some  pupils,  en- 
forcement of  discipline  and  «ch<ioI  rules,  and 
l.«i.siianre  of  textbooks  to  sonrje  students  who 
havp  i->e*n  In  classes  for  alnnwt  '  hree  weeks 
without  snv 

One  parent  made  an  eloquent  plea  fiw 
authorization  for  transfer  of  his  s.in  from 
Bellevtie  High  School  to  Hlllwood  High  School 
so  he  could  take  required  courses  for  college 
entrance  as  a   majf»r  In   veterinary   medicine 

The  193  .sefiUs  in  the  board  room  were  filled 
with  parents  and  oheervers  <if  the  Metro 
School  B<>arr1  In  action  a-s  thofie  who  spoke 
took  the  speaker's  starnl  to  recite  fntstra- 
tlons  fears  criminal  activity  bv  ."tonie  pupils 
apilnst  their  children  and  demanded  action 
to  solve   their   problems 

Thti  meeting  lasted  two  hours  and  15  min- 
utes. 

Cecil  Scalfe.  "father  of  four  teen-aijers — 
three  cheerleaders  and  a  football  player,""  told 
the  board  his  daughter  had  been  robbed  as 
,she  ^old  rnotball  tickets  In  the  ball  of  Maple- 
woort  HlKh  School 

One  of  oiir  AU-Cltv  ends  was  struck  by  a 
■•hair  and  ktiocked  uncon.scious"  in  another 
Incident  at   the  school     he  said 

On  Sept  21,  a  student  in  the  cla-ss  with 
my  daughter  was  attacked  at  knifepoint  llie 
overall  length  of  the  knife  was  10  Inches,"  he 
told  the  Metro  Board  of  Education 

•"When  my  daughter  told  the  teacher  who 
had  been  temporarliy  absent  from  the  class- 
room what  had  happened,  the  a.ssallant 
threatened  her  saving  111  take  care  of  you 
later      " 

Ucaife  said  the  knlfe-wleldlng  student 
"stayed  In   the  class  all  week" 

'1  called  the  assistant  principal  arul  asked 
what  action  was  being  taken.  Two  days  later, 
tbU  last  Friday,  the  ttudent  was  on  proba- 
tion, but  still  in  class,"  Scalfe  said. 

The  asHlAtant  principal  told  him.  Scalfe 
said,  that  "I  had  citizen  rights,  if  I  wanted 
to  press  charges" 

"I  asked  him,  'where  Is  your  system?  Can 
a  student  actually  come  In  a  classroom  with  a 
'.ethal  weapon  and  make  a  threatening  at- 
tempt to  pull  it  on  someone  and  still  stay  In 
school 

Scalfe  who  i«  an  '.official  at  Columbia  Rec- 
ords liere.  recommended  that  armed  guards 
be  placed  in  Metro  schools 

W  W  (Billy)  BetLZ  Jr  a  member  of  the 
school  board  who  lald  he  la  a  friend  of  Scalfe 
and  knowb  Scaife'i  daughter,  said 

"I  think  tt  U  ridiculous  that  a  parent  has 
to  come  out  here  and  present  this  to  us.  This 


girl  l.s  stui  In  school  and  she  threatened 
someone's  life.  T>gy  Wi"W  tlft-riiUg  in  the 
office  Thera  ts^no  doubt  about  tbU.  I'm  a 
parent  as  well  as  a  board  member  and  this  is 
Just  atjeurd  to  me." 

Board  Member  Frank  Orlsham  said  that 
he  didnt  think  the  board  should  "sit  in 
Judgment  on  particular  cases  as  detailed  as 
this  In  open  meeting  like  this  until  sucJi 
time  as  It  has  been  properly  reviewed  by  the 
.staff  ■• 

We  re  not  trying  to  hide  anything"  Grlsh- 
am  said.  We  know  we've  got  problems.  At 
the  same  time,  we  need  to  inform  the  com- 
munity that  we  know  their  problems  and  do 
something  about  them" 

Metro  sch<xjl  .system  has  no  policy  whereby 
incidents  involving  breaches  of  conduct  are 
reported  to  school  headquarters,  unless  the 
matter  la  serious  enough  iu  the  Judgment 
of  the  individual  school  principal- to  war- 
rant su«f)ensiou. 

Dr  Elbert  Brooks,  director  of  schools,  said 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  Incident  of 
knife  play  desrrlbed  by  Scalfe  Since  no  re- 
ports are  routinely  made  concerning  such  ac- 
t.viiles.  unless  the  principal  suspends  the 
!.ludent.  this  would  not  be  unusual. 

Hugh  Waters,  area  superintendent  of  Dis- 
trict 1.  rK>ted  there  had  been  a  staff  meet- 
ing with  school  principals  on  matters  and 
procedures  couceruli»g  discipline  in  the 
schools.  All  the  principals  had  left  the  meet- 
ing resolved  to  enforce  discipline  he  said 

Jack  Paramore.  director  of  development 
for  Free  Will  Baptist  Bible  College,  spoke 
from  the  audicrwe  to  say  "we  do  have  a 
problem  and  it's  developing  into  a  serious 
matter 

"Some  of  ua  are  afraid  for  our  children's 
fcafety."  he  said.  "We  are  deeply  concerned, 
we  are  d<"eply  concerned  for  Uielr  education 

"I  feel  that  my  child  is  getting  leas  from 
his  education  this  year  than  In  any  prevlouii 
years.  We've  t>een  forced  Into  a  situation  we 
don  t  like.  We  are  going  to  have  to  find  some 
way  to  secure  our  children's  safety  and 
proper  education,  which  points  up  to  a  pri- 
vate educational  system,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  like  that.  But  I  sincerely  believe 
tliat  the  public  system  Is  In  deep  trouble 
Many  people  here  today  have  already  placed 
their  children  In  private  schools.  Others  are 
going  to  follow  suit  We  are  not  correcting 
the  deep-seated  problem  wherever  we  may 
locate  It.  It  Is  intensifying.  What  Is  going 
to  happen  to  public  education  In  the  fu- 
ture"' "   Paramore   a-sked 

John  N  Shockley,  a  parent  appearing  as  a 
.spokesman  for  a  group  of  parenu  with  chil- 
dren at  West  End  Junior  High  School,  asked 
Immediate  action  to  correct  slack  dl-sclpUne 
at  that  school,  provide  textbooks  and  adjust 
the  pupil  ratio. 

Shockley  said  the  white-Negro  ratio  at 
West  End  Is  63  per  cent  Negro  to  42  per 
rent  white  if  this  cvuid  not  be  corrected, 
he  said  his  group  wa.s  prepared  to  enter  Into 
litigation  In  the  matter  and  Invited  the 
school  board  to  join  with  the  group  in  this 
action.   If  It  t>ecame  necessary 

We  assert  Uiat  there  i«  a  vast  discipline 
problem  at  West.  Involving  physical  abuse, 
moieiitattoa  between  the  sexes  and  luUml- 
datlon  that  is  casting  a  shroud  of  uneasiness 
over  many  of  the  children  and  tlielr  par- 
ents." he  said 

He  asked  for  textbooks  for  the  children. 
\^hc)  have  had  none  since  school  began. 

Dale  Edwards  appeared  before  the  board 
iu  behalf  of  his  son,  who  wants  to  study 
veterinary  medicine  In  college  and  who 
needs  I^tln  as  a  requirement 

A  Junior  at  Bellevue.  Dick  Edwards  found 
that  the  one  Latin  class  there — which  has 
not  yet  begun— conflicted  with  a  needed 
covirse   In  chemistry 

Edwards  had  requested  transfer  to  Hlll- 
wood High  for  this  reason  and  the  request 
was  denied. 

"This   Is  a  plea   for  academic   necessity." 
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the  father  told  the  board  We  are  request- 
inj!  a  transfer  from  a  school  which  has  less 
than  40  black  students  to  one  which  has 
over  VXy — from  a  schotd  which  has  over  300 
more  students  than  projected  to  one  that 
has  over  200  less   " 

Dr.  Brooks  told  Edwards  he  would  meet 
with  him  In  an  attempt  to  solve  the  matter 
and  that  he  would  call  hUn  to  make  the 
appointment  today 


THE  INAUGURATION  AT  DENMARK. 
SC.  ON  OCTOBER  22.  1971,  OF  DR 
HARRY  PIERSON  GRAHAM  AS 
PRESIDENT  OF  VOORHEES  COL- 
LEGE AND  THE  INAUGURAL  AD- 
DRESS BY  WASHINGTON,  DC, 
MAYOR  WALTER  E    WASHINGTON 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President.  It 
was  my  pleasure  on  October  22.  1971.  to 
attend  the  inauguration  ceremonies  for 
Dr  Harry  Plerson  Graham  as  president 
of  Voorhees  College  in  Denmark.  SC  He 
is  a  native  South  Carolinian  who  brings 
disLincilon  and  dedication  to  the  position 
he  now  hold.s  and  I  know  him  as  a  man 
wlio  will  render  great  service  to  the  col- 
lege, the  community,  and  all  whose  lives 
he  will  touch. 

On  the  occasion  of  lus  inauguration,  a 
mo.sl  fittinR  ceremony  was  held  at  the 
college  which  was  attended  by  a  large 
gathering  of  students,  alurmii,  and 
friends  of  Voorhees.  Included  in  the  offi- 
cial guests  were  Congressmen  Floyd  D. 
Spence,  W  J.  Bryan  Dorn,  and  Mendel 
J,  Davis,  ail  of  South  Carolina;  Lt.  Gov. 
Earle  E.  Morris.  Jr  :  and  Denmark  Mayor 
Walter  E  Brooker  There  were  also  rep- 
resentatives there  from  a  large  number 
of  colleges  and  tmiversities  from  aroimd 
the  Nation.  Tlie  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  which  is  the  college's  sponsoring 
in.stitulion  al.so  was  well  represented  by 
the  Reverend  Stephen  B  Mackey,  tlie 
Reverend  William  O'Neal,  and  the  Rev- 
erend Canon  James  Davidson. 

One  of  the  highlighUs  of  the  ceremony 
was  the  inaugural  address  which  was  de- 
livered by  Washington.  DC.  Mayor  Wal- 
ter E.  Washington  His  remarks  on 
Americanism  provided  an  inspiring  mes- 
sage to  the  college,  its  students,  and  its 
leaders  and  were  highly  befltUng  the  in- 
aupuratlon  of  such  an  outstanding  new 
president  aa  Dr  Harry  Plerson  Graham. 

Mr.  President,  the  high  caliber  of  this 
new  administration  Is  in  keeping  with  the 
tradition  of  educational  excellence  and 
service  to  mankind.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
reiterate  my  congratulations  to  Dr.  Gra- 
ham and  to  Voorhees  College  for  tills  new 
chapter  in  their  history  of  service. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR  HAROLD  J 
SCHULTZ 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr.  President.  Bethel 
College  of  North  Newton,  Kans.,  one  of 
our  finer  church-related  colleges  In  the 
State,  has  a  new  president  this  year.  Dr. 
Harold  J.  Schultz. 

On  October  22,  the  college  held  a  con- 
vocation to  initiate  inaugural  festivities. 
Our  distinguished  colleague,  Senator 
Mark  HATrixLD,  spoke  at  this  convoca- 
tion Upon  returning.  Senator  Hatfikld 
told  me  that  he  was  most  Impressed  with 
the  convocation  address  by  Dr.  Schults. 
Since  that  time.  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  Dr,  Schultz'  8p>eech   I  found 


it  to  be  an  excellent  statement.  Dr. 
Schultz,  an  accomplished  historian  and 
an  Innovative  educator,  hM  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  the  role  of  the  small  college 
in  the  American  educational  system  to- 
day. But  his  frame  of  reference  is  much 
larger  than  this,  and  he  makes  a  number 
of  most  worthwhile  observations  about 
American  society  at  large, 

Mr  President,  I  want  to  call  thi.s  state- 
ment to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  con.sent  Uiat  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Without  a  Vision 
(By  President  Harold  J    Schultz! 

To  everything  there  Is  a  season  and  a  time 
to  every  purpose 

A  time  to  begin  and  a  time  to  be  born, 

A  time  to  plant  and  a  time  to  heal. 

A  time  to  weep  and  a  time   to  laugh. 

A  time  to  breakdown  and  a  time  to  build 
up. 

A  time  ol  war  and  a  time  of  peace. 

A  time  to  mourn  and  a  time  to  dance 

A  time  to  keep  silence  and  a  time  to  speak 

And  the  presidency  is  all  these  things  and 
more.  I  hnd.  and  yet  there  Is  never  enough 
time  to  do  the  things  or  dream  the  dreams 
that  give  life  and  meaning  to  an  Institution. 
In  recent  years  in  America  there  has  been 
more  lime  given 

To  war  tlian  to  peace. 

To  breaking  down  than  to  building  up, 

Tto  pessimism  than  to  optimism. 

To  putting  others  down  than  to  reaching 
out  and  lifting  others  up. 

To  typing  and  stereot>-plng  than  to  In- 
dividualizing or  humanizing. 

To  winning  Instant  ends  by  dubious  means. 
blind  to  the  fact  that  means  determine  end£ 

This  morning,  on  this  occasion,  take  the 
tune  to  Join  me  as  I  Join  you  in  dreaming 
some  dreams.  For  without  a  dream,  without 
H  vision  of  what  we  can  be  or  hope  to  be. 
a  people,  a  college,  or  a  church  perish  Carl 
Saudberg  puts  It  simply:  "'Nothing  happens 
unless  first  a  dream."  or  the  British  poet  of 
the  19th  century  Arthur  William  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  captures  it  in  "The  Fountain  of  Tears  " 
He  writes: 

We  are  the  music  makers 

And  we  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams. 

One  man  with  a  dream,  at  pleasure 
Shall  go  forth  and  conquer  a  crown 
And  three  with  a  new  song  s  measure 
Can  trample  an  empire  down 
For  each  age  is  a  dream  that  Is  d}-tng 
Or  one  that  Is  coming  to  birth 

"For  each  age  is  a  dream  that  Is  oying  or 
one  that  Is  coming  to  birth."  That  is  where 
we  stand  this  morning  as  a  private  Chrisuan 
liberal  arts  college  at  the  crossroads  of  two 
eras — of  an  age  dying  and  of  one  that  is 
coming  to  birth 

That  Is  both  the  peril  and  the  promise  of 
any  turning  point  in  history  Education  is 
currently  In  •  state  of  flux.  The  pace  of 
change  quickens  each  year  Change  per  tt 
18  neither  good  nor  bad,  it  is  simply  a  tact  of 
life  The  excitement,  the  cballenye.  is  vo 
channel  that  change  «o  that  our  life  becomes 
more  lovely,  more  humane,  and  our  educa- 
tional Institutions  more  enriched  and 
creative 

There  is.  understandably,  a  tendency  to 
have  only  a  rear  view  mirror  of  life  and  of 
education,  to  return  to  tbe  "good  old  days" 
with  a  lockad  In  currtoulum.  and  isolated 
campus  and  a  prescriptive  oode  of  ethloa.  It 
served  iu  purpose,  and  o>(ven  well,  at  one 
time,  but  you  oan't  turn  t>aok  the  dock.  One 
can  no  Ickoger  separate  tbe  ooUega  from  tlie 
collision  of  kiaaa  found  In  the  largvr  culture. 

Bethel  Oollece  can  be  proud  oX  its  pas«. 
Tou  can't  read  the  history  of  this  institution 


without  being  moved  by  the  drains  ol  men 
with  vision  dreaming  impoaslble  dreams 
When  we  talk  about  risks  today,  or  a  vision 
for  1980  we  are  in  the  tradition  of  Bethel's 
founders  who  took  great  riaks  and  leaps  of 
faith  In  their  day  To  l>e  authentic,  to  be 
true  to  Itself,  Bethel  will  continue  to  find 
identity  in  its  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite 
heritage  Such  a  heritage,  however  demand^ 
a  vision  cf  how  a  college,  so  conceived  ax.o 
so  dedicated,  can  hnd  both  resources  and  ed- 
ucational experiences  that  minister  to  the 
current  and  future  needs  of  Bethel  students 

The  challenge  of  the  future  will  t>e  greater 
perhape  than  ever  l>efore  Lip  worship  or  a 
printed  list  ol  Bethels  goals  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient We  must  be  what  we  say  we  are  We 
must  bend  ourselves  to  the  service  of  all  men. 
Father  Hesburgh  speaking  to  the  ACE  iwo 
weeks  ago  pointed  thl.s  out  He  said  we  were 
all  so  busy  growing  In  the  last  twenty  )e  »- 
that  we  did  ik^i  have  time  to  ask  whe.L-- 
what  was  good  for  two  percent  of  the  colie^^e 
age  group  m  1900  was  equally  good  lor  the 
lorly  percent  of  the  college  age  group,  or 
eight  and  one  hall  million  students,  in  1970. 

I  woiUd  concur  with  Senator  Hatfield,  our 
inagural  speaker  when  he  says  .n  his  l>ook. 
Conflict  and  Conscience.  "Our  nation  was 
bom  in  revolution  why  is  it  vl  en  that  we 
have  suddenly  become  so  fearful  of 
change  peace  will  not  come  to  earth  un- 

til the  total  needs  of  mankind  are  met 
we  cannot  protect  the  status  quo."  Such 
horizontal  or  peripheral  vision  of  man  and 
his  needs  Is  made  complete  by  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  man  in  Christ  Jesus  I  have  found,  or. 
as  Hatfield  puts  it.  I  believe  the  wisdom  and 
compassion  demanded  to  solve  any  of  today's 
personal  or  .societal  problems  cannot  tie 
found  m  any  person  or  place  other  than  In 
the  power  of  God  working  through  man 

The  profile  ol  events  and  issues  that  force 
change  becomes  increasingly  clear  The  shear 
growth  of  numbers  in  young  adults  enterinp 
poet-high  school  education  ebalienges  the 
structures  of  education  established  for  a 
more  limited  clientele.  In  growing  older  there 
is  also  a  tendency  m  each  institution  to  pro- 
liferate its  functions  and  objectives  for  very 
good  reasons  at  the  ume.  In  time,  institu- 
tions mtiltiply  their  oonunltments  and  per- 
mit their  growth  to  be  governed  too  quickly 
by  the  random  availability  of  the  resourcef 
of  the  moment  Such  random  growth  pat- 
terns lead  obviously  to  a  conflict  of  purpose 
of  goals,  and  always  of  means  to  achieve  ovu- 
goals  We  are  tempted  to  go  into  many  things 
and  do  many  things  poorly 

The  pressures  are  compounded  by  the  ran- 
dom growth  of  community  collegeK  dotting 
the  landscape  and  giving  away  almost  free, 
except  to  the  tax  payer,  what  the  private  col- 
lege has  to  charge  for  around  tJse  comer  Add 
to  this  the  splrallng  costs — the  fact  that  It 
costs  more  to  do  less  every  day  In  education — 
and  the  yawning  credibility  gap  l>etween 
those  who  provide  the  reeources  In  private 
education,  the  donors,  and  tbe  sttidenta  who 
use  those  resources,  the  consiuxteis.  In  such 
a  context  Its  quite  tempting  to  give  In  to 
the  new  pessimism  about  the  future  of  pri- 
vate education,  and  to  say  that  It  has  been 
tested  and  found  wanttiig 

I  am  neither  an  optimist  nor  a  pessimtst  I 
am  simply  convinced  that  it  is  possible  uot 
only  to  survive  but  to  grow  in  stature  and 
in  service  If  one  looks  at  history  ooe  seee 
again  and  again  that  tbe  direction  of  change 
is  not  locked  in  or  predetermined  Tou  see 
croosroads.  a  selection  of  optloos.  Two  roads 
dlvarge.  The  real  qusstloii  ta  to  laarn  wbat 
are  the  viable  and  meanliicful  altamaUves 
cq^en  to  us  tn  1971  Here  Is  the  axcitamar  t 
and  occasion  to  draam  dreams.  Tb*  cuxreut 
feraaent  should  open  up  a  variety  of  aduca- 
Uooal  opUooa  in  the  aeventlaa.  We  oan  attber 
b«tp  form  tb«M  modets  or  be  fonnsd  by 
thwn.  AiW  playing  safo  la  no  Mcuilty.  la  tba 
highly  oompeUtlT*  aoadamic  vorid  of  eduoa- 
tioQ  today  when  our  admission  ooun— iocs  are 
scrambling  to  outsell  ooe  another  to  a  pro- 
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•rpectlve  student  who  Is  already  worldly  wloe 
and  Jaded  by  sucta  uiidue  attention,  students 
and  dcmors  are  not  going  to  bviy  an  outdated 
or  nondeecrtpt  college 

Our  future  Is  to  be  rnore  distinctive  at 
Bethel,  not  les$  To  <Xo  a  few  tilings  very 
well,  not  many  things  poorly  There  Is  risk 
In  this  but  there  Is  InflniVely  niore  risk  In 
trying  to  he  all  things  to  all  people  or  In 
being  a  nondescript  ex -Christian  college,  Dag 
Hammarskjold.  the  late  secretary  general  of 
the  UN.  .says,  "It  Is  when  we  all  play  safe 
that  we  create  a  world  of  utmost  Insecurity  " 
.^s  a  historian,  my  mind  flits  from  example  to 
example  where  a  small  determined  minority 
changed  the  world  That  Is  what  Is  exciting 
and  threatening  One  did  not  really  take  the 
Bolsheviks  too  seriously  In  Ru.ssla  In  1917 
After  all  they  were  only  2CX).000  Ho-a-  could 
they  take  over  a  gtaiit  nation  of  .-ilx  million 
square  miles''  The  Interim  premier,  Kerensky, 
knew  they  were  plotting  but  he  did  not  take 
them  seriously  until  the  night  before  the 
coup;  by  then  it  was  too  late 

Ttim  the  coin  and  a.'ik  w)h)  reallv  b«lieved 
that  a  small  band  of  disciples  unarmed,  often 
Illiterate,  cotild  overfurn  the  mighty  Roman 
empire  and  be  the  church  the  only  institu- 
tion to  survive  Its  fall  Martin  I.uther  King 
puts  It  "Almost  always  the  creative  dedicated 
minority  has  made  the  world  better,  not  the 
passive  majority  "  Private  education  in  Amer- 
ica will  never  again  be  the  establishment 
Our  numbers  are  dwindling  every  year  As 
Christians  reflecting  on  such  a  m,lnorUy  sta- 
tns  In  the  world  this  shotild  really  not  dis- 
tress us  The  real  question  we  have  to  face  Is 
are  we,  or  can  we  become  a  creative  minority 
and  offer  a  Joyful  authentic  alternative  In  the 
speotrum  of  higher  education  Here  Is  where 
Bethel  hM  a  challenge  And  I  Join  you  thU 
morning  tn  responding  to  -hat  .  hallenge  For 
the  ooUege  or  university  c«ii  be  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  Innovation 

Sam  Oould.  recently  chancellor  of  the  State 
UnlversKy  at  New  York  .*«vs: 

■*T^e  university  has  always  been  ahead  of 
Its  time  yet  behind  the  needs  of  Its  people 
Rightly  understood  a  university  is  not  a 
place;  it  is  an  ideal  and  an  actlvltv,  gtilded 
by  vision  and  reshaped  In  action  The  pNi.ra- 
dox  of  our  time  is  that  the  university  has 
been  so  b\ury  reshaping  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture tn  the  face  of  Incredible  changes  in 
space,  time  and  value.  It  has  not  had  time  to 
reshape  Itself  " 

Certainly  the  ability  to  understand  and 
adjust  to  change  Is  precl.iely  what  higher  edu- 
cation today  la  all  about  I  see  the  college 
of  the  future  far  more  flexible  than  It  has 
been  in  centuries  It  will  increasingly  be  a 
global  university  with  exchange  of  students 
and  profeasors  across  ctiltural  and  Interna- 
tional frontiers 

P^rst.  a  few  comments  on  the  means  of 
change  because  nieati-s  are  m^re  Important 
than  ends  slnoe  they  determine  ends  To  as- 
sume that  instant  change  like  Instant  coffee, 
can  occur  with  little  regard  to  the  process 
that  successful  change  demands  Is  not  a 
vision  but  a  nightmare  of  nihilism  and  an- 
archy, and  that  is  the  worst  tyranny  of  all 
Jean  ^Tincols  Revel.  In  his  current  best  sell- 
er, Wxthout  Marr  or  Jerw,  makes  the  valid 
point  that  in  America  we  will  not  be  saved 
either  by  the  destruction  of  civilization  or 
by  its  m^re  contlnuatUtn  Rather  it  ts  essen- 
tial to  develop  the  ability  to  reshape  our 
civilization  and  our  educational  Instltvitlons 
without  repudiating  or  annhllatlng  them 
This  Is  the  ortglTJallty  of  the  American  Re'vo- 
lutlon  that  profound  ehanitee  c»n  transform 
American  society  without  wrecking  the  In- 
stitutions 

In  distilling  a  few  obser.ation.s  from  his- 
tory I  am  dmwlng  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
study  of  history  and  no  doubt  stealing, 
though  not  by  dealgn.  some  reflections  made 
by  others.  After  all.  ••  Will  Ro|{eTB  puts  It. 
"All  work  and  no  plagtArtmi  makes  a  dtrii 
speech.**  And  aome  of  joti  student*  extend 


his  remarks  to  claim  that  "all  work  and  no 
plaglaj-Lsm  outkes  an  equally  dull  term  paper,  ' 
My  mind  t.irns  flr.st  to  Mahatnui  Oandhl.  a 
skinny,  frail,  stooped,  Indian  who  had  a  vi- 
sion of  a  free  and  Independent  India 
Oandhfs  method  was  satyagraha  or  soul 
force,  whereby  your  opponent  was  weaned 
from  error  by  patience  and  love,  not  crushed 
During  World  War  II.  Oandhl  had  a  perfect 
ch.inoe  tn  purchase  Independence  by  guer- 
rilla tactics  and  violence  He  refused,  know- 
ing the  means  would  poison  the  goal  Instead, 
when  the  Indians,  led  by  the  frail  Oandhl  In 
a  loin  cloth,  allowed  themselves  to  be  beaten 
with  batons  and  rifle  butts  and  did  not 
cringe  or  reply  In  kind,  they  showed  the 
English  rulers  that  they  were  ult;nuitely 
powerle3.s  and  that  India  was  Invincible. 
Thereafter  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  time 
and  patience, 

MartUi  Luthe"-  King,  the  American  coun- 
terpart to  Gandhi,  became  the  Instrument 
that  pricked  the  conscience  of  white  America. 
Drawing  on  Gandhi  and  abiding  faith  In 
God,  and  God's  means — love  and  the  j>ower 
of  spirit  over  matter — he  used  means  that 
gave  moral  momentum  and  dignity  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  Like  Gandhi  he  realized 
as  Eric  Hoffer.  the  longshoreman  philosopher, 
puts  It.  "Retribution  often  means  that  we 
eventually  do  to  ourselves  what  we  have  done 
to  others"  In  the  months  ahead  otir  means 
and  motives  in  becoming  what  we  can  be 
and  wish  to  be  will  be  as  Important  as  our 
goals  and  probably  speak  much  louder. 

What  then  might  we  become""  This  Is  not 
the  time  to  draw  blueprints,  rather,  this  Is 
the  time  to  shar  hoijes  and  to  dream  things 
that  we  are  not  yet.  and  ask.  Why  not? 

First  lu  the  year  of  our  Lord  1971.  we 
should  stand  In  Judgment  of  ourselves  for 
symbolizing  all  Ujo  clearly  the  fracturing  of 
the  Christian  community.  Our  competitive 
sectarian  colleges  dot  the  Kansas  landscape 
We  profess  the  unity  that  Is  In  CThrlst:  we 
practice  the  disunity  that  Is  in  our  rival 
Meunonlie  branches  and  In  other  branches 
of  the  Christian  faith  The  church  college 
should  t)e  in  the  vangiiard,  not  In  the  wake. 
of  efforts  Lo  bring  about  reconclllatlun  among 
Christians,  among  churches,  and  among  their 
schools  Enlightened  self  Interest,  if  nothing 
higher,  says  Join  hands,  cooperate  comple- 
ment one  another  We  wish  t<5  put  It  to  the 
test  to  see  whether  It  is  really  pweslble  to 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  when  thyself 
and  thy  neighbor  happen  to  be  t>elghboring 
Institutions.  Are  we  ready  and  wUUng  to  re- 
move the  ethic  from  the  page  of  Holy  Writ 
to  the  arena  of  human  conflict  and  academic 
competition? 

Secondly,  can  we  retool  to  make  continuing 
education  a  vital  characteristic  of  our  edu- 
cational philosophy''  Educational  experiences 
In  the  sense  of  learning  to  communlrate.  to 
grove  to  love,  to  share,  are  never  obsolete 
Onlv  information  be<:oines  ot>solete.  Will  we 
Increaslnt^lT  "stop  out  "  and  "atop  In  '  more. 
awaxe  that  aire  'Jl  or  T2  Is  not  the  end  of 
learnlntT  bi.t  only  the  beginning  of  wisdom 
As  Alvln  Toffler  puts  It  In   f'iitur<'  Sliot-k: 

"The  rapid  obeolescence  of  knowledge  and 
•  xtenslon  (rf  the  life  span  make  U  clear  that 
the  skills  leirned  In  vouth  are  unlikely  to 
remain  relevant  by  the  time  old  age  arrives 
Superlndustrtal  education  must  therefore 
make  provlslotis  for  a  lifelong  education  on 
a  pliig-in-plug-i>ut  basis" 

Thirdly,  we  have  no*  ve>e  learned  how  to 
capltallTie  on  our  si?*  nnd  to  make  r  a  dis- 
tinctive plvi.s  that  neither  the  multiversity 
nor  the  comm\inlty  Junior  college  can  matt  h 
Smallnesa  con  lead  to  sufTocatlon.  to  trivi- 
ality, but  It  can  also  lead  to  a  genuine  com- 
munity of  young  adults  Granted  "commu- 
nity" Is  one  rr(  those  mag^c  words  that  Is 
often  more  rhetoric  than  reality  We  yearn 
so  intensely  for  It  because  our  transient. 
Impertonal  society  makes  life  and  «»minu- 
nlty  so  dUDoult  We  sense  every  day  the  con- 
■equenoes  of  eetran^ment  from  uur  fellow- 


men.  Community  docs  not  arise,  however, 
simply  from  living  togetlier  on  37  acres  or  In 
units  small  enough  to  know  everyone  else. 
But  It  can  arise  from  a  common  sense  of 
Identity,  a  shared  commitment,  from  the 
unity  of  the  heart  as  much  of  tbe  mind 

It  was  not  primarily  academic  Issues  that 
unravelled  c-ur  universities  across  this  coun- 
try in  the  past  several  years,  but  the  break- 
down of  community,  of  oonceru.  and  moral 
consensus  In  the  keynote  address  by  Presi- 
dent Hesburgh  at  the  ACE  two  weeks  ago  he 
reinforced  this  point  when  he  noted  that, 
"When  members  of  a  college  stop  caring 
atx-ut  each  other  or  their  Institution,  or  be- 
cotne  unclear  about  personal  or  lustUulloiiLil 
goals,  then  community  ce.Lses  to  be  and 
chaos  results."  In  this  sense  authentic  com- 
munity Is  directly  tied  up  with  the  kind  of 
school  we  want  to  be  and  the  kind  of  people 
who  will  be  attriicted  u>  It,  We  are  not  an 
academic  cafeteria  Other  schools  can  and 
will  cater  to  other  goiils  and  purposes  Our 
reason  for  being  ts  based  on  a  Christian 
philosophy  of  education  that  attempts  to 
gra&p  the  fullness  of  life  In  the  Lordship  of 
Christ  and  the  abiding  freedom  that  Is  found 
m  the  preceptlon  of  truth. 

This  means  that  this  kind  of  school  lias 
an  obligation  to  unify  ro  unify  people  and 
disciplines.  For  a  liberal  education,  by  defi- 
nition. Is  a  liberating  experience  Therefore 
we  will  not  focus  on  sub-specialties  at  the 
expense  of  the  center  Granted  It  Is  very  im- 
portant to  learn  a  trade  or  a  profession  We 
need  Christian  professional.s  in  every  walk 
of  life  but  we  don't  fragment  the  whole^ 
the  great  humanistic  question  of  Justice  and 
Injustice,  love  and  hatred,  war  ai>d  peace,  or 
the  meaning  of  life  and  death  to  meet  that 
objective  How  to  live  a  more  ctimplete  life 
and  be  a  more  complete  person  will  continue 
to  be  central 

Finally,  although  any  good  college  stands 
for  a  number  of  things  or  has  a  clear  cut 
linage  among  its  peers  or  prospective  stu- 
dents, such  as  Aiitloch,  Berea.  W^heaton, 
Reed,  or  Goddard  have.  Robert  NLsbet.  in  his 
bix>k  Thr  Degradation  of  the  Academir  Dog- 
ma .^ars  ■ 

"Always  ,  ,  ,  there  is  some  single  recog- 
nised and  Inspiring  fuiictlon  that  gives  a  col- 
lege its  character  that  supplies  cement  tot 
human  allegiances.  Thus  no  matter  what 
range  of  things  a  faovUy  does  for  Its  mem.bers 
we  are  In  no  doubt  of  what  Its  central,  Its 
unique  function  Is.  .^nd  It  Is  the  continuing 
vitality  of  this  function  that  will  alone  serve 
to  hold  In  degree  of  importance  the  other 
things  the  family  represents," 

Even  m  the  Judgment  of  critics  hostile  to 
the  thrust  of  any  of  the  above  schools.  Morris 
Keeton  notes  that  there  Ls  a  distinct  bcneSt 
to  have  such  a  dLstinctlve  model  or  models 
la  our  educational  spectrum,  not  only  for 
their  own  clientele,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
educatlnti  at   large 

I  see  Bethel,  therefore,  as  continuing  Its 
scholarship  and  service  dimensions  but  with 
a  mach  more  visible  and  complete  focus  on 
peaconiaking  and  conAlct  resolution.  This 
cotild  and  .shovild  permeate  its  core  offerings 
and  be  the  capstone  that  clarifies  the  school's 
rea.son  for  being. 

Let  me  explain  I  am  not  referring  here  to 
the  conventional  stereotype  of  the  peacenik. 
The  Saturday  Revteu;  editorial  of  September 
18    1971,  puts  it  this  way 

■  Everyone  .seems  to  agree  from  the  presi- 
dent down  that  we  have  to  find  some  way 
other  than  war  to  protect  otirselvee.  support 
the  cause  of  freedom  In  the  world  and  serve 
the  cause  of  mjux  But  who  Is  girU\g  any 
consecutive  thought  to  'another  way'.  We 
a^  the  world's  people  to  spurn  comLmunlwa 
and  we  back  up  this  advice  with  the  offer  of 
guns,  but  what  revolutionary  Idea  do  we 
onrselvea  espouse*" 

TVo  weeks  earlier  the  Smtur^my  Heview 
asked  about  a  curriculum  for  peace.  Where 
do    po^lUdanl.    acbolACs.    or    dtlaens   go   to 
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learn  how  to  prevent  wars  and  stop  them 
once  they  have  started?  Where  do  you  find 
the  contingency  plana  for  peaceful  settle- 
ments of  international  disputes?  Where  Is 
our  Peace  Pentagon?  Is  there  no  strategy  for 
peace  or  for  peacemaking  that  can  be  taught 
and  learned? 

For  thousands  of  years  we  have  run 
through  wars  and  war  games  and  after  our 
thousandth  and  perhaps  tea  thousandth 
failure  we  Just  keep  on  with  more  of  the 
same.  "How  many  universities  scientific  In- 
stitutes, or  government  agencies  In  any 
country  are  agreeing  on  social  strategies  and 
principles  for  peacemaking;  to  proclaim, 
teach,  and  apply  them  on  a  national  and 
International  scale?  "  We  mock  the  Idea  It 
Is  a.s  absurd  as  Jesus'  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
we  say.  or  as  ridiculous  as  the  life  of  St 
Francis  of  Asslssl.  And  yet,  college  studenu 
asked  to  name  the  three  mofit  influential 
men  In  the  twentieth  '•entury  put  at  the 
top  of  the  list  two  out  of  the  three  most 
conspicuous  practitioners  of  nonviolence. 
The  three  who  won  these  laurels  were  Lenin, 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  and  Martin  Luther  King, 
Two  out  of  three  were  practitioners  of  non- 
violence. 

The  first  International  Peace  Academy 
opened  last  summer  In  Helsinki  to  study 
and  to  act  on  the  issues  of  peace  and  war 
and  to  train  professionals  In  the  field  of  non- 
violent settlement  of  Inteniatlonal  dispute 
and  internal  wars.  In  our  own  country  Man- 
hattan College  In  the  Bronx.  New  York,  of- 
fers this  fall  an  undergraduate  Interdisci- 
plinary peace  studies  major,  I  wrote  its  di- 
rector, Mr.  Tom  Stonier,  Professor  of  Bi- 
ology, a  letter  asking  for  an  explanation  of 
their  program  In  his  response  he  catches  the 
excltment  that  came  with  the  Introduction 
of  this  major.  In  part,  he  responds; 

"The  announcement  of  Manhattan's  peace 
studies  major  on  March  28  drew  unprece- 
dented response  from  the  media  and  well 
wishers  all  over  the  world.  With  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  United  Pres.<i  International,  and 
Religious  News  Service  carrjing  the  news 
of  the  'major  breakthrough  in  education 
the  announcement  of  the  major  was  spread 
to  every  major  Sunday  paper  In  the  country 
and  In  papers  In  at  least  a  half  a  dozen  other 
countries  Radio  stations  called  for  telephone 
Interviews  with  Brother  Francis  Bowers. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Science*  Ra- 
dio stations  In  New  "i'ork  did  an  editorial 
that  was  played  throughout  the  day  ap- 
plauding the  new  major  .  Manhattan 
was  not  the  first  college  to  offer  an  under- 
graduate peace  studies  major  but  letters  and 
calls  of  Inq-.ilry  and  congrattilatlons  con- 
tinue to  pour  in  from  all  over  the  world." 

For  Bethel  such  a  distinctive  would  be 
authentic  and  legitimate  Far  more,  per- 
haps, than  for  Manhattan  College  which  Is 
capitalising  on  the  current  concerns  of  the 
times.  Bethel  would  draw  on  four  hundred 
years  of  peace  testimony,  but  not  shield  that 
dimension  from  the  larger  cultvu-e  Rather, 
It  would  share  It  One  wonders  If  peace 
games.  Instead  of  war  games,  could  become 
best  sellers  In  the  current  Isstie  of  Mont-ys- 
tocyrth  one  of  the  bestselllng  games  right 
now  and  ranked  '"flrst-rate""  is  the  game 
called  Risk  by  Parker  Brothers,  where  you 
conquer  the  world  if  you  can  by  placing 
your  armies  In  the  right  places.  Or  you 
might  prefer  the  game  Diplomacy  which 
sells  for  $8  More  complicated  than  Risk. 
It  req:ilres  doublecrtjfislng  and  shrewd  bar- 
iraitilng  The  aim  is  to  control  Europe  by 
means  of  secret  agreements  Finishing  one 
game  can  take  ten  or  twenty  hours. 

The  reality  of  atich  »  model  for  Bethel  hit 
me  In  Oxford,  Kngland.  You  seniors  may 
recall  the  special  Tim«  Issue  of  Juike,  1966 
given  over  to  the  student  leaders  of  America 
that  year  at  Berkdey.  Dartmonth,  Harvard. 
L'CLA,  and  elaeirhere.  One  eo  featured  was 
Robert  Relth  who  helped  head  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's campalpi  and  who  started  the  first 
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free  university  in  the  Dartmouth  area  I  met 
Relth  at  Oxford  where  he  was  enrolled  aa  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  at  University  College.  I  was 
pleasantly  surprised  to  pick  up  the  May.  1971. 
Issue  of  Time  and  read  about  him  again.  Here 
his  Ideas  at  Oxford  had  Jelled  and  he  was 
now  having  some  second  thoughts  He  Is  no 
longer  leading  marches  on  the  Pentagon  or 
seeking  confrontations  where  masses  of  hu- 
manity move  against  an  unseen  enemy.  In- 
stead, as  Time  puts  It,  he  Is  still  committed 
to  social  change  but  he  Is  now  less  confident 
abi  lit  how  to  achieve  It ! 

On  his  return  from  Oxford  Relth  looked 
up  McCarthy  campaigners  who  had  gone  on 
to  more  anti-war  marches  and  discovered  to 
his  horror  that  they  had  become  burnt  out 
ca.ses  running  en  pure  energy  and  not  really 
thinking  about  what  they  were  doing  any 
more  Now  at  Yale  Law  School  and  living 
in  an  urban  conimune  Relth  has  ruled  out 
the  career  for  either  regular  law  firms  or 
most  storefront  legal  service  projects  because 
they  use  law  as  an  Instrument  of  confronta- 
tion not  conciliation" 

He  talks  now  of  delegallzlng  society  so  that 
people  can  resolve  conflicts  without  lawyers 
as  in  no  fault  auto  insurance  systems.  To 
get  such  Ideas  across  he  has  Joined  law  and 
business  students  at  Harvard  and  Yale  in 
starting  a  public  policy  union  to  work  with 
city  officials  and  state  legislators  on  social 
problems.  He  plans  to  get  Involved  in  Senator 
George  McGoverns  presidential  campaign. 
This  Is  only  one  example  of  the  reality  of 
conflict  resolution  and  the  o\erwhelmlng 
need  to  meet  the  problem. 

So  runs  my  dream:  possible"*  Impossible? 
Who  knows?  But  why  be  satisfied  with  less? 
Not  every  evil  that  is  faced  can  be  changed 
but  nothing  is  changed  until  it  Is  faced. 
There  must  be  a  place  for  p>eacemaklng  in 
collective  bargalulng,  in  conflict  resolution 
among  families,  between  offenders  and  of- 
fended, among  etlinlc  groups.  I  am  not  opti- 
mistic about  peace — as  opposed  to  war  In 
human  history.  But  I  am  willing  to  light  one 
candle  for  peacemaking  and  reconciliation 
rather  than  curse  the  darkness  of  conflict  and 
violence.  Senator  Hatfield  WTltes; 

""The  leader  who  is  dedicated  to  Christ  Is 
8  man  of  peace  for  he  serves  a  God  of  love. 
He  sees  every  man  without  prejudice  or  fa- 
voritism as  a  creation  of  God.  Thus  even 
though  he  may  disagree  with  another  person's 
Ideas  he  can  accept  and  respect  the  other 
person  on  the  basis  of  their  shared  origin 
At  peace  with  his  creator  and  with  himself 
the  Christian  can  become  a  true  peacemaker 
among  other  men  for  he  will  radiate  the  at- 
titude of  peace  In  all  his  relationships." 

Or.  as  he  puts  It  In  an  address  In  Cali- 
fornia 

"It  Is  peace  that  we  all  yearn  for  today  Yet 
we  know  that  peace  Is  far  more  than  can  ever 
be  negotiated  at  a  conference  or  written  Into 
a  treaty.  It  requires  not  only  that  hostility  be 
ended  but  that  the  needs  of  people  be  ful- 
filled And  peace  can  never  come  perfectly 
among  people  until  peace  has  come  within 
them.  In  our  day.  the  call  to  bring  about  such 
peace  must  be  our  calling.  We  who  know 
something  of  the  pKj'wer  and  love  of  Jeeus 
Christ  that  make  men  whole  and  that  yearns 
to  bring  together  all  creation  must  make  It 
our  calling  to  bring  about  such  peace." 

Martin  Luther  King  had  a  dream  In  which 
he  said  "Man  must  evolve  for  all  human  con- 
flict a  method  that  rejects  revenge  aggres- 
sion, and  retaliation": 

I  have  a  dream  of  nonviolence; 

Of  a  society  In  which  vengeance  and  realla- 

tlon  are  taboo; 
Of    a    country    which    will    not    be    ruled    by 

bullets  and  by  dynamite  at  home 
And  which  will  not  aeek  to  rule  by  bullets  and 

by  bombs  abroad. 
I  have  a  dream  of  a  day  when  little  children 
And  their  fathers  and  their  mothers  will  not 

be  Judged 


By  the  color  of  their  skin  but  by  the  content 

of  their  character: 
When  personal  values  will  be  more  Important 

than  property  values; 
When  we  shall  see  our  brother's  good  as  our 

own. 
And  feel  our  brother's  pain  as  our  own; 
And  we  shall  truly  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves ' 

An  Impossible  dream — for  Bethel — for 
America?  Never  dream  what  is.  but  rather 
what  we  can  be  Like  Don  Quixote  In  the 
'Man  of  La  Mancha"  one  must  hold  fast  to 
dreams  for  if  dreams  die  life  Is  a  broken 
winged  bird  that  cannot  fly. 

This  morning,  this  year,  another  chapter 
opens  for  Bethel  Another  beginning  has  been 
made.  Let  us  dream  together,  and  as  a  com- 
munity of  people  whc  care  let  us  pay  the  price 
to  make  our  dreanis  come  true. 

For  this  weekend  and  this  school  year  my 
hope,  my  dream  Is  that; 

There  be  Joy. 
That  there  be  peace. 
That  there  be  a  vision  of  what 
Bethel  College  can  be — and  let  us  not  be  con- 
tent with  anything  lees. 


BUSING    OF   SCHOOLCHILX)REN 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  President  1."=  it  too 
much  to  a.sk  that  some  ymall  measure  of 
the  balm  of  iinderstanding  and  compas- 
sion be  applied  to  the  massive  hurt  being 
suffered  by  our  children  in  the  matter  of 
forced  businK?  As  a  Tennesseean  aiid  as 
a  representative  of  that  State  I  continue 
to  chafe  under  the  deluge  of  mail  whicti 
documents  hard-ship.*;  and  more  imp>or- 
tantly  serious  threats  to  the  future  of 
today's  students.  I  refer  to  such  cases  as 
that  of  Dick  Edwards,  whose  goal  iii  life 
has  been  fii'inly  set  for  some  years  toward 
becoming  a  pli.vsician  in  the  field  of  vet- 
erinary medicine 

Dick  Is  a  junior  in  Bellevue  High 
School,  Nashville.  Term.,  and  has  now- 
discovered  that  subjects  needed  to  ma- 
triculate in  Ills  chosen  field  are  simply 
not  available  to  him  at  Bellevue  His  ap- 
plication for  transfer  has  been  denied 
presumably,  because  local  school  officials, 
struggling  to  comply  with  a  well  nigh 
impo.ssible  edict  from  HEW,  fear  that  to 
grant  Dick's  request  would  subject  them 
to  added  harassment  at  the  hands  of 
this  agency  and/ or  the  courts. 

Dick's  whole  future  may  be  at  stake 
here.  Surely,  when  it  is  known  what  this 
program  is  doing  to  the  lives  of  fine 
young  men  and  women  by  imposing  its 
will  on  them,  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
take  action  which  will  provide  relief.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
attached  from  the  Nashville  Banner  of 
September  29,  entitled  "Father's  Con- 
cern Is  Son's  Education"  be  included  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Fathq's  Concern  Is  Son's  Edvcation 

L  Dale  Edwards  appeared  before  the  Metro 
School  Board  to  present  his  problem  concern- 
ing academic  cotiraes  his  son.  Dick  Edwards, 
a  Junior  at  Bellevue.  needed  in  order  to  have 
proper  credits  for  entrance  In  college  as  a 
major  In  veterinary  science. 

Following  this  presentation.  Board  Chair- 
man C.  R,  Dorrier  told  Edwards.  "You  made  a 
very  eloquent  plea  and  it  makes  a  lot  of 
sense." 


•From  Peter  Edlger.  The  Prophets'  Report, 
pp    55-58. 
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Edwards'  appeal  fellows: 
■•p*ranJtly,  I  feel  almost  ridiculous  coming 
up  here  after  all  these  problems  have  been 

aired.  I'm  just  appearing  on  behalf  of  my 
son.  and  I  didn't  even  bring  him  with  me. 
My  sole  purpose  for  appearing  here  was  to 
appeal  a  rejection  of  a  requested  transfer 
because  of  conflict  in  classes.  I  have  a  10- 
mlnut«  presentation  and  I  simply  hate  to 
take  up  the  board's  time  on  this.  It's  im- 
portant to  us.  May  I  go  ahead?  Thank  you. 

NOW    KNROLJuED 

"Now.  Dick  la  a  Junior  at  Bellevue  High 
School.  He  13  enrolled  for  American  history. 
obMnlstry  and  English  and  Latin.  He  plans, 
and  has  planned  ever  since  Junior  high 
school,  to  go  into  veterinary  medicine  I  hope 
to  direct  this  interest  lnt<}  medlral  school. 
Perhaps  the  ea.slest  way  to  explain  my 
dlli-mrna  ;s  •<■>  rccn'sjif  exactly  what  haa  hap- 
pf:..-l  •■'  il  rt-  V.  f  ::l;.-i.Mvered  a  week  before 
8Ch.j<ji  Aa-b  tvj  vjpe:.  il.ii.1  Lalln  was  not  of- 
fered at  Bellevue.  On  or  about  Aug.  31.  we 
requested  a  transfer  to  HUlwood  from  whence 
Wf  :..ii.t  L>.-#n  rfzoned  because  we  knew  LAtln 
WH,     11'.  .%..  tuie    tiiere. 

MECEIVEO    NOnCB 

"It  was  not  until  Friday,  Sept.  17,  that  we 
finally  received  notice  that  the  transfer  was 
refused  because  Latin  was  to  be  offered  at 
Bellevue  for  the  first  time.  Incidentally,  it  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  as  of  today  there 
Still  Is  no  Latin  class  In  Bellevue. 

"Monday,  Sept.  20,  which  wa.s  Pair  Day,  I 
went  with  Dick  to  make  certain  his  curricu- 
lum was  in  proper  order  at  Bellevue  and 
promptly  found  that  chemistry  and  Latin 
were  both  given  only  In  the  first  period. 

"I  feel  that  these  courses  are  essential  to 
my  son's  plan  and  particularly  to  my  own 
hopes.  Therefore,  we  requested  another  trans- 
fer based  on  conflicting  classes.  And  I  per- 
sonally delivered  the  request.  Last  Wednes- 
day, my  wife  called  this  unit  and  was  told 
the  request  was  refused. 

"The  reasons  given  were  entirely  unsatis- 
factory to  us  and  I  will  discuss  them  a  Uttle 
later.  U  you  don't  mind. 

"Thursday  my  son  and  I  went  to  Bellevue  to 
see  what  could  be  salvaged  In  preparing  for 
his  future  education.  The  counselor  was  most 
gracious  and  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  he, 
too,  agreed  that  both  chemistry  and  Latin 
were  essential  in  Dick's  projected  plans.  How- 
ever, he  stated  that  since  It  was  necessary  to 
make  a  choice  between  chemistry  and  Latin 
that  it  would  be  best  to  sacrifice  Latin.  I 
might  add  that  term  'sacrifice'  was  bis  exact 
wording. 

EXAMINED    CHOICE 

"We  then  examined  the  choices  of  courses 
that  were  available.  If  he  did  not  reschedule 
his  classes,  there  were  two. 

"One  was  sociology-psychology,  the  other 
was  Algebra  n.  By  rescheduling,  there  was  a 
choice  of  Spanish  I,  typing,  mechanical 
drawing  or  architectural  drawing.  Now,  I  was 
unable  to  see  anything  In  the  choices  avail- 
able that  would  be  of  any  value  to  my  son  In 
furthering  his  plans  for  the  future. 

"I  must  give  the  counselor  credit,  though: 
he  did  try.  We  find  that  typing  would  be 
beneficial  because  It  would  help  rny  son  with 
his  grades  in  future  college  courses  if  he 
could  prepare  his  papers  neatly  for  perusal 
by  his  college  professors.  Then,  too.  Algebra 
II  would  be  good  because  It  would  provide 
mental  discipline,  and  If  he  were  going  into 
medicine  this  would  keep  him  sharp  and 
alert.  At  this  point,  I  became  a  Uttle  con- 
cerned. Not  only  can't  my  son  get  what  he 
needs,  now  he  Is  forced  to  take  courses  that 
he  does  not  need  and  Is  not  even  interested 
In. 

SOME    CHOICE 

"Anyway,  to  keep  the  wheels  of  education 
moving  some  choice  had  to  be  made  so  that 
he  could  be  rescheduled  to  meet  the  academ- 
ic requirements  of  the  school.  Last  year.  Dick 


had  three  "As"  two  "Ba"  and  one  "C".  The 
"C"  was  In  mathematics.  He  neither  likes  nor 
does  well  In  math. 

"He  has  met  his  requirement*  for  grad- 
uation frum  high  school  in  mathematics. 
Nonetheless,  now  he  la  enrolled  In  Algebra  11. 
After  this  choice  was  taken  care  of,  I 
evaluated  the  situation,  which  seemed  quite 
unreasonable  to  me.  Since  I  was  personally 
involved,  I  sought  counael  with  acquaint- 
ances and  friends,  including  my  minister,  to 
see  If  there  was  something  wrong  with  my 
thinking. 

"The  concensus  was  that  my  request  was 
most  reasonable,  and  hence  my  request  to 
appear  before  you. 

"Now  let's  return  to  reasons  given  to  my 
wife  over  the  phoue  about  the  denial  of  the 
request  for  transfer.  I  might  add.  we  still 
haven't  received  offlclal  notice  on  this.  I  can't 
vouch  for  the  absolute  sequence  of  these 
answers  because  they  were  in  a  give  and 
take  situation  and  it's  safe  to  say  my  wife 
was  quite  Irritated  at  the  time. 

axqussT  denixo 

"Basically,  when  she  asked  why  the  re- 
quest was  denied,  the  answer  was  given  that 
the  languages  are  on  the  way  out  and  you 
don't  really  need  them  to  get  into  college. 
And  for  that  matter,  Latin  Is  strictly  passe. 

"However.  If  we  felt  that  Latin  was  neces- 
sary there  was  still  plenty  of  time  for  him 
to  take  chemistry.  Besides,  he  could  go  to 
summer  school  to  pick  up  his  requirements. 

"And  then  if  he  didn't  get  them  all  In 
by  the  time  he  graduated  there  are  provi- 
sions In  colleges  to  make  up  any  deficiencies. 
Perhaps  the  crowning  blow  of  all  these  rea- 
sons was  that  besides  how  do  you  know  that 
he  wouldn't  like  to  do  something  else  next 
year.  These,  so  help  me,  are  the  answers  that 
my  wife  gave  me  that  this  Is  what  she  got 
out  of  the  conversation.  This  Is  probably  ac- 
curate. It's  probably  prejudiced,  too,  but  it 
Is  a  summary. 

LATIN    IS    PASSE 

"I'll  not  dispute  that  languages  are  no 
longer  Important  on  the  high  school  level, 
because  frankly,  I  don't  know.  But  I  submit 
that  even  If  Latin  is  passe  In  school  today 
that  anyone  interested  in  any  field  in  the  area 
of  medicine  has  an  absolute  need  for  a  sound 
basis  In  Latin. 

"Now  as  to  the  statement  that  my  son  haa 
plenty  of  time  to  take  chemistry.  I  would 
point  out  that  he  Is  a  Junior,  that  his  coun- 
selor says  that  he  needs  to  get  as  much  sci- 
ence as  he  can  and  that  he  has  this  year  and 
next  to  get  them  In.  It  Is  true  that  my  son 
could  go  to  summer  school,  but  why  should 
he? 

"Why  should  we  Incur  the  extra  coet  and 
Inconvenience  to  see  that  he  attend  summer 
school?  Why  should  he  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  earn  money  to  help  further 
his  education  when  It  Is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  do  so? 

rOUB    MILES 

"Why  Is  It  necessary  for  him  to  make  up  In 
college  deficlences  of  high  school  education 
when  what  he  needs  Is  readily  available  to 
him  simply  by  going  to  a  high  school  four 
miles  northeast  of  his  home  Instead  of  four 
and  one  half  miles  west? 

"Finally,  we  do  ndt  know  that  Dick  will 
not  change  his  mind  next  year.  This  is  true, 
he  may.  All  we  can  say  Is  this  young  man 
has  never  expressed  a  desire  to  be  anything 
other  tlian  a  veterinarian  in  the  past  four 
years. 

"I  previously  mentioned  tliat  I  hope  I  can 
divert  his  Interest  to  medicine,  but  If  he 
persists  I  win  certainly  not  stand  in  his  way 

"It  aeems  to  me  that  this  issue  lioils  down 
to  whether  or  not  chemistry  or  Latin  are  es- 
sential to  the  future  education  of  my  son. 
Keeping  In  mind  that  he  Is  a  Junior  and  has 
other  educational  reqtilrements  to  meet  In 
his  currently  proposed  career  to  me  It  seems 


obvious  that  he  needs  both  and  he  needs 
them  this  year.  I  can  elaborate  on  this  be- 
lief, but  I  wUl  not. 

BASED   SOL.KLT 

"So  then  my  requeet  for  transfer  Is  based 
solely  on  the  fact  that  the  school  to  which 
Dick  Is  assigned  does  not  meet  his  educa- 
tional requirements. 

"HlUwood  can. 

"Now  I  have  another  fln«  lOn  who  is  a 
sophomore  at  Bellevue  and  hi*  requirennents 
are  being  met.  If  Bellevue  can  pn^vide  Dick 
with  the  chemistry  and  Latin  as  well  as  the 
required  courses  In  history  and  Englt.sh.  I 
win  be  most  happy  to  withdraw  my  request 
for  a  transfer.  I  simply  cannot  understand 
nor  can  my  wife,  nor  can  my  son  why  this 
request  has  been  denied,  unless  there  w  some 
fear  over  the  current  busing  situation. 

"I  cannot  conceive  In  any  way  in  which 
there  would  be  any  violation  In  any  court  Im- 
posed guidelines  In  this  case. 

ACADEMIC   NECESSITT 

"This  la  a  plea  for  academic  necessity.  We 
8re  requesting  a  transfer  from  a  school  which 
has  less  than  40  black  students  to  one  which 
has  over  400,  from  a  school  which  has  over 
200  more  students  than  projected  to  one  that 
has  over  200  less. 

"Frankly,  I  do  not  recall  ever  being  so  frus- 
trated and  angry  over  a  situation  as  I  have 
with  this.  1  feel  that  the  actions  taken  to 
date  have  been  completely  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  and  I  am  seeking  redress  from 
you."  Edwards  concluded. 

At  the  completion  of  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  board.  Dr.  EHbert  Brooks  told  Ed- 
wards he  would  "contact  him  tomorrow" 
(Wednesday)   concerning  his  son's  case. 


LORRY  HOMER  DAWKINS  DAY 

Mr.  IHUKMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  rny  jiUm.'^iue  on  October  17,  1971,  to 
attend  "Lorry  Homer  Oaukin.s  Day"  In 
Denmark,  S.C.  On  this  occa.slon  a  new 
dormitory  for  the  Denmark  Roi-'lonal 
Technical  Education  Center  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Lorrj'  Dawkins. 
the  first  principal  of  this  school,  who 
served  from  1948  until  his  death  in  19G9 
Dawkins  Hall  will  stand  as  a  lasting  mon- 
ument to  the  man  who  contributed  so 
much  to  the  education  of  young  peoiJle 
In  the  Palmetto  State. 

Mr.  Dawkins  became  principal  of  this 
trade  school,  which  later  became  a  tech- 
nical education  center,  when  I  was  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina.  I  liad  the  privi- 
lege of  workinp:  closely  with  hira  and  al- 
ways had  a  hi(?h  regard  for  him  person- 
ally and  professionally.  He  was  a  fine 
educator  and  leader  and  stood  out  for 
his  adherence  to  good  citizenship.  The 
success  of  this  school  during  the  first  21 
years  of  Its  existence  was  due  hi  large 
measuie  to  the  capabilities  of  this  man 

The  Dawkins  Day  dedication  was  key- 
noted  with  an  addre.s.s  from  the  Honor- 
able Solomon  Blatt.  speaker  of  tlie  South 
Carolina  House  of  Representatives.  I  R'^k 
unanimous  consent  that  this  speech. 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  Denmark  City 
Council  resolution  proclaiming  Octo- 
ber 17,  1971,  as  "Lorry  Homer  Dawkm.s 
Day,"  be  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  rp.s<5lution  'w.erp  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Remabkb  bt  Solomon  BLArr 

I  would  certainly  be  remiss  In  this  most 
pleasant  assignment  today  If  I  did  not  tel'. 
you    how    thoroughly    pi(-«.setl    I    am    t<.i    look 
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about  me  and  see  this  grand  student  body — 
this  wonderful  faculty — here  to  give  proper 
image  to  this  pr(->grani  No  Institution  can  l>e 
great,  or  Is  greater  than  the  students  and 
faculty  that  it  seeks  to  seri-e.  We  have  great- 
ness here. 

I  must  also  direct  your  attention  and  our 
praise  to  M.  B  Robinson,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Manpower  Centers  of  the  State 
Commission  for  Technical  Education.  Direc- 
tor Robinson  has  given  vitality  to  a  vital 
program  and  he  has  done  much  for  Denmark 
Center   for   which    we   are   deeply  grateful. 

I  must  also  pause  In  great  respect  for  Di- 
rector McDuffle  of  Denmark  Center  He  is  so 
dedicated — a  man  of  vision  who  Is  Blrendy 
surveying  new  horizons  for  Denmark  Center 

Over  the  years  and  until  hi."  most  untimely 
death  In  1969.  our  dear  friend,  the  late  Lorry 
H  Dawkins.  did  me  great  honor  by  blessing 
me  with  his  friendship  And  now.  today,  this 
great  Institution,  you  his  friends,  do  me  great 
honor  by  allowing  me  this  coveted  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  and  dedicate  this  new 
and  wonderful  dormitory  here  at  Denmark 
Area  Technical  Center  In  the  lasting  memory 
of  the  late  Lorry  Dawkins. 

With  all  of  its  sorrow,  this  Is  a  proud  occa- 
sion for  me  and  I  know  It  Is  a  proud  occasion 
for  the  family  of  our  friend. 

This  would  have  been  a  proud  occasion 
for  Lorry  Dawkins — for  our  friend  was  totally 
Involved  In  the  betterment,  the  progress, 
the  uplift  of  this  Institution.  This  campus 
mourned  his  passing  as  did  a  host  of  friends. 

But  here  Is  Inspiration  enough  for  us  all — 
for  from  the  grief  which  surrounded  us  In 
his  death,  ii&a  emerged  a  new  dedication,  a 
new  love,  a  new  commitment  for  this  in- 
stitution, for  which  he  gave  the  better  part 
of  his  life. 

We  look  around  us  and  see  countless  Im- 
provements— changes  which  Lorry  Dawkins 
dreamed  of  and  worked  for.  which  he  In- 
spired his  friends  and  students  to  seek.  You 
sought  these  things.  I  sought  these  things. 
.^nd  now  we  have  realized  this  progress,  all 
dedicated  to  the  lasting  memory  of  Lorry 
Dawkins.  We  dedicate  Dawkins  Hall  not  as 
monument  to  this  man,  but  as  a  living 
memorial  for  this  man  who  has  brought  new 
life  to  this  fine  institution. 

Maybe  to  some  people  the  life  of  our  be- 
loved Lorry  Dawkins  might  not  seem  Impres- 
sive. But  to  me — he  surely  walked  In  Glory. 

From  simple  and  humble  beginnings  on  the 
red  clay  banks  of  the  Broad  River  in  Union' 
County  Lorry  Dawkins  walked  a  purposeful 
path  until  he  settled  In  our  midst  and  from 
the  metal  of  a  brlllant  and  determined  mind 
he  hammered  out  the  beginnings  of  this 
Institution. 

His  Dnion  County  Home  was  the  backdrop 
of  the  very  descriptive  nickname  which  he 
carried  most  of  his  life.  It  was  at  South 
Carolina  State  College  that  Professor  Lewis 
watched  the  relentless  energy  of  the  young 
Dawkins  as  he  crammed  an  education  Into 
ft  searching  mind  and  started  calling  him 
"Broad  River"  Dawkins. 

Our  friend  received  his  B  S  and  his  MS 
Degree  from  State  College.  He  was  outstand- 
ing In  football  there  and  In  1929  he  helped 
fight  his  team  to  the  state  championship. 
And  that  was  like  Lorry  Dawkins  for  he  knew 
that  a  strong  body  was  a  wlUlng  tool  of  a 
strong  mind. 

His  civic,  fraternal,  educational,  athletic 
and  governmental  boards  and  committees 
were  many  and  he  was  an  outstanding  serv- 
ant to  them  all. 

A  tribute  to  any  man  is  a  happy  family 
and  Lorry  Dawkins'  family  utis  a  happy  fam- 
ily, and  they  all  loved  and  rii^htfuliy  cher- 
ished Lorry  Dawkins.  So  did  we  all  Many  of 
them  are  here  today.  To  you  -Aho  are  here. 
there  Is  uttle  I  can  say  to  tell  ymi  of  all  that 
Is  In  my  heart — but  i  hope  you  tmderstand 
how  deeply  I  feel  when  I  say—  Thank  you 
for  Lorry  Dawkins,  and  for  what  he  was  to  us 
all." 


Lorry  Dawkins  wa.s  a  Christian  "WTien  the 
writers  put  together  his  biography,  possibly 
the  greatessT.  tribute  they  can  say  about  him 
was  that  he  wa.^  a  life-long  member  of  the 
Paradl.se  Church  Men  do  net  advertise  the 
depths  of  their  relaf.on.shlp  to  Ofxl  their 
total  faith  and  belief  In  the  Eternal  Father 
but  It  Is  there.  And  Lorry  Dawkins  had  such 
a  faith.  I  firmly  believe  that  It  was  his  close- 
ness to  Ood,  that  gave  him  such  a  well- 
spring  of  optimism  and  boundless  energy,  of 
constant  goodness  and  of  his  love  for  all — 
love  for  his  fellow  man. 

As  we  stand  and  look  about  us  today  on 
this  campus.  It  Is  dltHcult  to  Imagine  what  It 
was  like  years  ago.  It  was  here  In  a  temporary 
building  and  with  eight  others  who  made  up 
the  faculty  that  Lorry  Dawkins  started  the 
Denmark  Area  Technical  Center.  Forty-two 
students  niade  up  that  student  body.  To- 
day, a  faculty  of  over  40  dedicated  persons 
under  the  Inspired  leadership  of  President 
McDtiffle  Is  teaching  20  trades  to  an  an- 
nual enrollment  of  over  600  students. 

And  this  Is  the  mark  of  the  man  we  honor 
today.  He  brought  Denmart  Center  this  far. 
Now  we  mtist  take  It  ftorther.  President  Mc- 
Duffie — you  are  doing  an  outstanding  Job  and 
I  know  you  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  are 
with  you. 

Htindreds  of  men  and  women  and  young 
men  and  women  are  living  productive  and 
Christian  lives  today  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous influence  of  Lorry  Dawkins  the  educator 
and  Lorry  Dawkins,  the  Christian.  No  better 
tribute  can  be  said  of  any  man  than  that 
he  gave  a  part  of  himself  to  us  all  In  his 
teachings.  In  the  example  he  jjersonally  set. 

Mr  Dawkins  and  I  shared  a  common 
dream — and  we  talked  of  It  often. 

We  wanted  to  see  Blacks  qu.ilified  to  Insert 
themselves  Into  all  trade  levels.  Into  all  pro- 
fessions. Into  all  areas  of  public  service.  In 
business.  In  Ixadustry  and  In  government.  We 
■wanted  to  see  Blacks  qualified  and  we  worked 
to  have  qualified  Blacks. 

Tills  Society  we  live  in  today  Is  a  mas.slve 
umbrella  which  shelters  all  people  of  all 
origins  and  all  callings.  It  is  too  complex  and 
demands  too  much  to  compromise  its  pro- 
gress by  crippling  attitudes.  Each  man  and 
woman  has  a  role  to  play  and  that  role  must 
be  played  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

We  cannot  back  Into  the  next  generation 
nor  the  next  century  and  we  cannot  walk 
bravely  and  freely  Into  the  future  harnessed 
and  restricted  by  blinders  Each  of  us  has  otir 
rendez^•o^l>=  with  DeRtlny  and  we  mu.st  be  al- 
lowed the  opportunity  to  seek  It. 

That  was  Lorry  Dawkins'  dream — and  that 
Is  my  dream. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  worked  with 
this  great  man  during  his  life  It  is  my  com- 
mitment to  continue  to  work  for  the  things 
he  believed  in — even  In  his  death  It  l.s  my 
commitment  that  In  all  ways  that  I  can 
work — Denmark  Center  will  be  all  the  things 
he  wanted  it  to  be  All  the  things  Mr.  Robin- 
son and  Mr.  McDuffle  want  it  to  be. 

In  these  extremely  difficult  times  It  Is  hard 
for  one  to  remain  objective  and  dedicated 
to  a  goal.  And  we  will  not  attain  those  goals 
unless  we  love  them  enough  to  resist  all 
threats  and  deny  all  temptations  which 
would  hinder  our  Journey  forward 

We  are  now  on  trial  before  past  generations 
to  prove  ourselves  and  our  worthiness  by 
performance.  We  will  stand  trial  before  fu- 
ture generations  for  our  promises — fulfilled 
or  forgotten. 

How  wonderful  It  would  be  If  our  way 
could  be  as  purposeful  as  it  seemed  to  be 
for  our  friend  whom  we  honor  today. 

He  had  a  single-minded  purpose  which 
perfectly  matched  his  dedication  and  his 
love, 

TTiere  have  been  others  like  him  biit  they 
have  been  few  There  have  been  others  like 
him  of  his  race  but  they  have  been  few. 

But   each    wrote   his   name   in    history   by 


profoundly  affecting  the  lives  of  others  for 

the  good. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  call  to  mind  such  names 
.-vs  George  Washington  Carver  and  Booker  T 
Washlngtfij  B  n  we  do  not  have  to  look 
beyond  the  borders  of  South  Carolina  to 
fi-id  Black  greatness  There  Is  among  others, 
nr  Benjamin  Payton,  who  is  elevating  Bene- 
dict Cc:iege  to  new  heights  of  service  and 
leadership.  There  Is  Dr  M  M  Nance.  Jr.. 
who  has  brought  stability,  purpose  and  a 
promise  for  giant  stejjs  of  progress  to  South 
Carolina  State  College  And  there  is  Dr. 
Harry  Graham,  the  most  dynamic  President 
of  Voorhees  College  There  is  Mr  McEhjfBe, 
whose  outstanding  leadership  and  fine  char- 
acter as  Director  of  this  trade  school  has 
made  it  a  model  for  similar  Institutions  of 
learning. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  take  the 
liberty  of  Inserting  the  name  of  Betty  Wil- 
liams of  Orangeburg  You  may  not  have 
heard  of  the  young  Black  girl,  but  many 
have.  I  like  to  think  she  Is  representative 
of  the  Black  youth  today  who  must  be 
Judged  by  their  promise  for  their  potential 
for  greatness  of  service  is  there  and  their 
horizons  are  unrestricted  as  they  seek  the 
education  to  prepare  them  lor  any  task 
which  lies  ahead. 

Betty  is  a  language  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  and  as  such  she 
hopes  to  equip  herself  vrtth  the  knowledge 
and  language  skills  which  wUl  allow  her  to 
become  a  strong  communications  link  not 
only  between  races  but  between  nations. 

I  single  out  Miss  Williams  for  comment 
because  she  was  the  first  recipient  of  a 
scholarship  under  the  Solomon  Blatt  Schol- 
arship Fund,  established  by  my  friends  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  I  made 
that  selection  and  I  remain  proud  of  my 
choice  Miss  Williams  wa«;  an  Honor  Grad- 
uate from  'Wilkinson  High  School — the 
daughter  of  an  Orangeburg  cab  driver  who 
was  determined  his  children  would  benefit 
from  an  education  wliic!-.  was  denied  him. 

I  ofttlmes  wonder  what  would  have  been 
the  result  if  that  determination  and  dedica- 
tion to  a  self-set  goal  could  have  been  given 
strength  through  education,  through  knowl- 
edge. 

Regardless  of  how  humble,  hew  restrictive 
our  beginnings,  each  of  us  has  an  obligation 
to  establish  and  seek  goals  and  to  reach 
those  goals  Each  accomplishment  by  each 
Individual  Is  a  stepping  stone  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Back  In  1770  a  thoughtful  man  whose  col- 
umns In  the  Public  Advertiser  bore  only  the 
name  Junius,  observed  and  irrote  this  most 
mearUngful  statement: 

"The  least  considerable  man  among  us  has 
an  Interest  equal  to  the  proudest  nobleman. 
In  the  lavre  and  constitution  of  his  country. 
and  is  equally  called  upon  to  make  a  gen- 
erous contribution  in  support  of  them 
whether  It  be  the  heart  to  conceive,  the  un- 
derstanding to  direct,  or  the  hand   to  do." 

And  It  was  Winston  Churchill  who  noted 
with  challenge: 

"The  destiny  of  mankind  is  not  decided  by 
material  computation.  \.'hen  great  causes  are 
on  the  move  in  the  world  .  .  .  we  learn  that 
we  are  spirits,  not  animals,  and  that  some- 
thing la  going  on  In  space  and  time.  yes.  be- 
yond space  and  time  which,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not   spells  duty" 

This  "something-that-is-gotng-on"  is  edu- 
cation and  the  spirits  that  we  single  out  to- 
day are  the  Carvers,  the  Washlngtons,  the 
Payton.s  the  Nanres.  the  Williams,  the  Gra- 
hams, the  McDufRes — find  the  L/irry  Dawkins 
of  this  world. 

These  were  and  are  ed'.irainrf  Men  who 
know  that  man's  ultimate  weapon  is  the  well- 
prepared  mind  Our  protrress  is  geared  to 
the  well-prepared  minds  Ir.  our  society — 
minds  of  all  people  Since  the  beginning  of 
time  man  has  waged  wars  for  those  wars  be- 
gan in  the  minds  of  men.  Thus  it  is  in  the 
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minds   of    men    that    the   defenses   of   peace 
must  be  erected 

Show  me  the  m.ui  who  feels  with  his 
hetirt.  thlnts  with  a  weH-prepared  mhid,  la 
Inspired  by  hl3  c<insclence.  and  worfcs  ffW 
the  good  of  his  feilownian  and  Ml  show  you 
another  Warihm^on.  a  Carver,  a.  Payton.  a 
Nan<:e,  a  C.rahani.  a  McDuffle  and  a  Dawkins. 

Mindful  concern,  not  mlUumce.  should 
be  our  watchword  nday  For  In  working  to- 
gether, always  thoughtful  and  concerned  for 
the  welfare  of  others,  we  can  achieve  any 
gc>al    We  cAn  achieve  our  destiny 

The  thought  I  le.ive  with  you  as  the  result 
of  what  I  have  said  or  hereafter  say  simply 
is.  man  can  travel  the  n.jad  of  lite  for  as  great 
a  distance  afi  his  character,  ability  ajid  dedi- 
cation will  warrant,  and  to  this  end.  he  must 
s«!l  himself  to  his  fellow  citizens  and  con- 
vince them  he  poeaeeses  the  neceseary  quali- 
fications to  warrant  their  confidence  and 
support.  In  simple  language,  you  are  en- 
titled to  what  you  deserve,  nothing  more, 
nothing  less. 

There  are  evil  forces  and  Influences  looee 
In  the  world  today.  You  know  them  as  well 
as  I  do.  How  appropriate  It  Is  to  restate  the 
old  phrase,  these  are  the  times  which  try 
mens  souls. 

Preesures  come  from  many  sides  and  In 
m^ny  forms.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to  ask 
the  question.  'What  are  our  challenges?"  We 
mtist  add  the  question,  "What  are  our 
ch  ances  ^ ' ' 

There  ts  a  chance  for  service.  There  Is  a 
rhanc«  Uj  change  the  course  of  Society  for 
the  total  gotxl  There  Is  a  chance  through 
education,  preparing  one's  self  tlirough  edu- 
cation, an  education  to  under.stand  the  pur- 
pyoee  of  man.  an  education  and  training  to 
work  mans  machines,  an  education  today  to 
meet  the  chaJlengee  of  the  tomorrows. 

Kn  education  and  Its  opportunities  for  all 
men  and  women,  for  ail  young  men  and 
young  women,  for  all  little  boys  and  all  little 
girls  and  an  education  for  all  people  regard- 
less of  race  or  color. 

'For    knowledge   reaches   maturity   In   wis- 
dom  and    wisdom    recognize*  no  color   lines, 
no  boundaries,  no  prejudice,  no  restrictions.,^ 
and  wisdom  from  minds  which  can  reach  out 
for  each  other  when  hands  cannot  touch. 

We  face  a  tremendous  challenge  to  reach 
that  high  point  in  civilization.  But  I  think 
we  can  attain  It. 

We  are  slowly  arriving  at  that  point  In 
time  when  the  sins  of  the  past  will  be  for- 
gotten, there  will  be  forgiveness  of  sins  as 
there  must  be  and  there  will  be  a  better 
tomorrow  for  each  of  us  will  make  It  better. 

We  really  have  no  choice.  This  society,  this 
country,  yes,  even  civilization  as  we  know  It 
today  has  no  choice.  It  can  live  and  prosper 
or  It  can  die,  we  can  kill  It  with  Ignorance, 
with  poverty,  and  with  indifference. 

We  can  save  It  with  education  and  under- 
standing. 

I  hope  the  good  Lord  will  bless  you  an4l  me 
Bo  that  we  can  continue  to  work  toward  this 
goal  and  that  we  can  all  be  present  for  many 
more  dedications  such  as  this.  We  have 
thrown  off  the  shackles  and  chains  for  man 
hajs  learned  that  while  he  can  enslaTe  a 
body — the  mind — ever  In  search,  seeks  new 
heights  of  understanding  and  freedom 

And  so  It  win  always  be.  Through  e*ica- 
tlon  we  will  strengthen  the  mind  and  keep 
It  ever  free,  ever  soaring  on  Its  flight  toward 
freedom  and  peace. 

I  now  dedicate  this  building  In  memory  of 
my  departed  friend.  Lorry  H.  Dawklns,  and 
It  shall  be  hereafter  known  as  Da*kln« 
Dormitory,  a  name  worthy  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can who  gave  his  life  so  that  the  aliw  of 
yesterday  will  be  forgotten  and  tomorrow 
will  be  a  good  day  for  all  mankind  of  «very 
religion,  race  or  color. 

RESOLtrnoN    or    th«    Crrr    CouNcn.   or   thb 
CrrT  or  Dknmabk 
Whereas.    Lorry   Homer   Dawklns    beeause 
of  hl8  outstanding  contributions  In  rel^Klon, 


education,  community  leadership  and  ath- 
letics, and, 

Whereas,  he  has  shown  to  all  who  knew 
him  and  were  a8.s<:)Ciated  with  hlni  directly  or 
Indirectly  that  his  prime  concern,  a-s  a  civic 
letider  *a.s  to  upgrade  and  uplift  the  best  In 
his  fellowmen,  and: 

Whereas,  hi.s  elforts  enlightened  the  minds 
of  the  many  thousands  of  students  and 
teachers,  and: 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  his  community 
and  Slate  takes  pride  In  being  a  part  of  his 
ihovi.^hts,  deed  and  life. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  as  Mayor  of 
Denmark.  South  Carolina,  and  with  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  City  Council,  do  pro- 
claim the  Seventeenth  Day  of  October.  Nine- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-one  as  "Lorry 
Homer  Dawklns'  Day." 

By  the  authority  Invested  In  me  as  Mayor 
will  the  members  of  the  City  Council.  We 
therefore  sign  this  proclamation  and  ascribe 
the  seal  of  the  city  of  Denmark,  South 
Carolina. 


MA3SIVE  FORCED  BUSING  OF 
SCHOOLCHn^DREN 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  Tennes- 
seans  continue  to  live  with  the  night- 
mare of  mas.sive  forced  busing  of  our 
children  to  achieve  racial  balance  More 
and  more  the  truth  is  being  revealed  that 
riding  a  bu-s  x  number  of  miles  doe.s  not 
necessarily  contribute  lo  a  child'.s  edu- 
cation. Tliose  who  are  charged  AiLli  the 
task  of  educating  our  children  under 
these  condiiion.s  arc  .speaking  out  and 
calling  for  .some  relief  One  .such  person, 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  is 
E>r.  Elbert  Brooks.  Metro  School  Direc- 
tor of  the  Nashville,  Tenn.,  schools, 
whose  remarks  are  contained  in  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Nashville  Banner.  I  ask 
that  this  editorial  "For  Ban  on  Busing, 
Aiu^padment  Backing  Grows."  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

-  There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  Ban  on  Busing  Edict,  Amendment 
Backjno  Grows 

If  any  one  thing  Is  clear  on  the  education 
front — where  Ideological  fog  sometimes  ob- 
scures and  pressure  groups  occasionally  con- 
fuse with  their  noise — it  Is  that  the  over- 
whelmng  majority  of  the  American  people 
oppose  school  busing  designed  only  to  achieve 
racial  balance  In  the  public  schools.  The 
acaie  of  that  objection.  76  per  cent,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Gallup  Poll.  Is  state  by  state  and 
region  by  region — Uiough  as  yet  the  court 
order  for  It  has  been  Inflicted  almost  entirely 
on  the  South. 

There  are  members  of  Congress  who  did  not 
wait  to  ascertain  the  public  view  to  assert 
their  own  objections.  There  are  a  number 
of  propoaals.  Introduced  by  these,  and  backed 
by  others  of  them,  for  constitution*!  amend- 
ments forbidding  busing  for  such  a  purpose. 
And  members  of  Congress  who  have  not  taken 
that  stand  can  well  note  It  when  they  hear 
from  hom.e. 

The  latest  such  proposed  amendment  was 
proposed  by  Michigan  Sen.  Robert  P  Grlffln. 
.specifically  to  declare: 

"This  Constitution  shall  not  be  construed 
to  require  that  pupUs  be  assigned  or  trans- 
ported to  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  their 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin."  It  Is 
his  declared  belief  also  that  forced  busing 
not  only  Is  expensive,  but  actually  represents 
a  wasteful  diversion  of  tax  dollars  that  could, 
and  should,  be  used  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education. 

KashvlUe  knew  that  from  the  outset  of 
the  H.B  W  proposal— latterly  adopted  in  Ju- 
dicial flat  by  Federal  Judge  L.  Clure  Morton. 


and  Inflicted  on  children,  black  and  white. 
throughout  this  metrvjpoUtan  conunuiiity 
Anyone  who  did  not  know  it  must  haye  come 
now  totally  to  the  re^ilizatlon — the  facts  of 
it  underscored  In  statements  of  warning  by 
Dr.  Elbert  Brooks,  Metro  School  Director, 
concerning  the  deepening  financial  crisis 
ahead. 

The  facts  are  so  elementary  as  to  seem 
beyond  argument:  The  vast  outlay  Involved 
for  purchase  and  operation  of  enlarged  bus 
fleets  comes  out  of  the  funds  more  properly 
used  for  education.  Yet  by  tills  fanta-stic  ar- 
rangement of  redrawing  bus  routes  for  the 
maximum  hardship  of  patrons,  the  funds  are 
frittered  away.  The  neighborhood  school  pat- 
tern Is  destroyed  The  children  .sulfer  The 
school  system  sutlers.  And  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation la  set  back  for  years. 

Anyone  with  an  ounce  of  Judgment  knows 
that  compulsory  congregation  of  children,  by 
bus.  Is  not  the  same  thing  as  equality  of 
education  opportunity,  or  deeegregatlou  '  of 
schools.  It  la  alien  to  both.  It  destroys  and 
disrupts  for  all. 

President  Nixon,  along  with  a  majority  of 
Congress  as  measured  by  a  prevlotis  Civil 
Rights  Act.  strongly  opposes  compulsory  bus- 
ing. The  President  tried  in  the  school  de- 
segregation bill  approved  earlier  this  month 
by  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, to  ban  \ise  of  any  of  Its  funds  for  busing. 
The  conunlltee  disagreed. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  spelled  out  the 
legislative  conviction  forbidding  compulsory 
busing  for  the  purpKise  of  achieving  racial 
balance  In  the  schools.  Nevertheless,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  Department — and  through  the 
courts,  at  places — this  nightmare  experience 
has  been  Inflicted  on  city  after  city. 

Tennessee,  through  the  amendment  pro- 
posal by  Sen.  BUI  Brock,  backed  by  Sen, 
Howard  Baker,  and  concurred  in  by  the 
House  delegation.  Is  working  to  establish 
Justice  and  reason  on  the  solid  premise  of 
the  organic  law. 

TexBis'  Congressman  Jim  Collins,  aided  by 
Sen.  John  Tower  and  other  legislators,  la 
pushing  for  the  needed  amendment. 

Senator  Orlffln.  as  noted.  Is  taking  a  big 
hand  in  the  fight  for  this  essential  change. 
And — as  further  noted — the  rank  and  file  of 
the  American  people,  black  and  while,  and  In 
state  after  state  are  demanding  action  to  re- 
cover the  authority  In  their  schools. 

They  are  entitled  to  afllrmatlve  action  by 
their  Congressmen. 


HEWS    NEW    WELFARE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
it  is  importaiit  that  the  Stmate  and  the 
Nation  understand  tiie  fiicus  roKarding 
the  new  welfare  program  beinp  advo- 
cated by  the  Department  of  Healtli.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Secretary  Richardson  on  his  official 
statement  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee put  the  new  program  in  capsule 
form  when  he  termed  it  revolutionary 
and  expen.sive.  ' 

Before  discus.slng  the  new  program,  let 
me  .say  that  I  think  the  pre.s<nt  outdated 
welfare  .syi,tem  .should  be  changed:  and 
most  certainly  the  admmi.stration  of  ilie 
program  should  be  tightened 

But  in  changing  the  pre.sent  system  it 
is  important  tliat  we  be  sure  we  are 
getting  something  better — and  not  Just 
an  expanded  and  more  e.xpen.sive  pro- 
gram. 

I  cannot  support  the  revolutionary  and 
expensive  program  for  the  following 
reasons: 

One.  It  lacks  adequate  work  incentives 

Two.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  writing 
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into  law  the  piinciple  of  a  guaranteed 
annual  income. 

Three.  The  annual  co'^t  of  the  new  pro- 
gram would  be  at  Ica-st  $5  billion  greater 
than  the  present  program. 

Four.  Tlie  number  of  welfare  recip- 
ients would  be  increa.sed  from  12  million 
persons  in  1970  to  26  million  persons. 

Five.  Richard  P.  Nathan.  Deputy 
Under  Secretarv-  for  Welfare,  says  the 
Government  would  need  to  hire  an  un- 
precedented 80.000  new  Federal  em- 
ployees to  administer  the  program. 

With  101  000  employees,  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  already  is  so  huge  that  it 
is  almost  impos.sible  to  effectively  admin- 
ister. One  can  well  imagine  the  added 
confusion  and  chaos  if  80.000  more  work- 
ers are  added  to  that  Department. 

I  feel  that  the  Government  has  an 
obligation  to  our  fellow  citizens  who  are 
physically  or  mentally  unable  to  earn  a 
living.  But  the  "revolutionary  and  ex- 
pensive" proposal  of  Secretary  Richard- 
son goes  far  beyond  that.  It  does  not  have 
adequate  work  incentives,  nor  does  it 
have  adequate  provisions  to  keep  off  the 
welfare  rolls  able-bodied  citizens  who 
should  be  seeking  jobs  instead  of  hand- 
outs. 

The  new  "revolutionary  and  expen- 
sive" welfare  plan  is  not  In  keeping 
with — and,  indeed,  runs  directly  counter 
to — the  President's  anti-inflation  efforts. 

It  is  not  welfare  reform.  It  is  welfare 
expansion. 

I  submit  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
lick  Inflation  imtil  the  Government  puts 
its  own  financial  house  in  order. 

The  Government  had  a  Federal  funds 
deficit  last  vear  of  $30  billion;  it  will  have 
a  Federal  funds  deficit  this  year  of  at 
least  $35  billion. 

The  "revolutionary  and  expensive" 
program  of  Mr  Richardson  will  add  an 
additional  $5  billion  to  the  deficit — and 
to  the  national  debt,  which  Is  now  $409 
billion. 

But  an  even  more  important  objection, 
in  my  view,  is  that  Secretary  Richard- 
son's "revolutionary  and  expensive"  wel- 
fare plan  would  double  the  number  of 
welfare  recipients. 

With  the  huge  deficits  the  Government 
has  been  running,  it  is  neither  logical  nor 
soimd  to  attempt  to  double  the  number 
of  people  drawing  public  assistance. 

If  the  Gtovernment  cannot  now  efTec- 
tively  administer  the  present  welfare 
program,  how  can  it  effectively  admin- 
ister a  program  with  twice  as  many  per- 
sons drawing  Government  checks' 

One  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
ministration is  this:  In  New  York  City  at 
the  present  time  1.000  welfare  families 
are  being  housed  in  New  York  City 
hotels. 

I  wrote  the  Department  of  HEW  to 
ascertain  the  average  monthly  rental  be- 
ing paid  by  the  taxpayers  for  those  fami- 
lies. 

I  was  informed  in  a  letter  from  HEW 
that  the  average  monthly  r«ital  per 
family  is  $763. 

When  Pre,sident  Nixon  was  a  candi- 
date for  President  in  1968,  he  stated 
again  and  again  that  he  wanted  to  re- 
verse the  trend  t-o  the  welfare  .^^tate. 

But  the  administration's  proposal  for 
revising  the  welfare  laws  would  double 
the  number  of  welfare  recipients. 


Tlie  question  I  have  been  asking  for 
the  last  18  months — and  I  ask  it  agam 
in  the  Senate  today — ts  this:  How  does 
one  revense  the  trend  to  the  welfare  state 
by  doubling  the  number  of  pet:)pie  on 
welfare? 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  again.^t  H.R. 
1  which  is  now  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  shall  oppose  its  being  reixirted 
to  the  Senate  during  the  calendar  year 
1971.  If  and  when  it  is  reported  to  the 
Senate  in  1972.  unless  it  is  greatly  im- 
proved, I  shall  vote  against  reporting  it. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  • .  In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R.  9910.  an  Act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMEKT     NO.    S38 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment <No.  538)  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  in  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock  >  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
( Mr.  Buckley  » .  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  81,  line  8.  strike  out  all  through 
line  15,  and  renumber  sticceedlng  sections 
accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  be  equally  charged 
npainst  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  B'iTRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pre.si- 
dcnt.  I  ask  unanimou5  con.'^ent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Who  vields  time'' 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  .^urh  time  as  I  may  require. 

My  amendment  would  delete  section 
410  of  the  bill  If  I  may  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  language  of  that 
section,  it  reads,  very  briefly,  as  follows: 

The  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  Reso- 
lution authorizing  the  President  to  employ 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
protecting  the  security  of  F<irmr«a.  the  Pes- 
cadores, aiid  related  p  'Sitlons  and  temtories 
of  that  area"  approved  Jaiujary  29.  1955  ''59 
Stat.  7:  Public  Law  84-4),  Is  repealed  effec- 
tive upon  the  date  of  adjournment  sine  die 


of  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress 

That  sectiqn  was  amended  yesterday 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  extend  tlie  effective  date  to 
April   15,   1972 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  de- 
sire of  tho.se  who  have  labored  long  and 
hard  for  this  provision  over  a  period  of 
years  to  sec  it  enacted,  and  I  understand 
the  logic  of  their  position,  and  their  de- 
sire to  place  the  responsibility  for  war- 
making  decisions  in  Congress,  where  the 
Constitution  places  it;  and  I  cannot  fault 
the  committee  for  action  taken  prior  to 
this  week. 

But  on  Monday  last,  the  United  Na- 
tions took  an  action  which  I  think  chal- 
lenges the  wisdom  of  enacting  this  par- 
ticular section  at  this  particular  time, 
because  on  Monday  last,  the  United  Na- 
tions took  what  to  me  was  the  uncon- 
scionable, incredible,  and  immoral  ac- 
tion in  expelling  the  Republic  of  China, 
the  government  and  the  people  of  Tai- 
wan, from  the  United  Nations. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothers  me 
about  the  current  debate  on  this  partic- 
ular bill  is  the  emotional  atmosphere, 
the  charged  atmosphere,  which  sur- 
rounds this  debate  as  a  result  of  that 
action.  It  is  unfortimate.  because  it  can 
color  tbe  judgment  and  the  logic  of  this 
body  if  we  do  not  carefully  avoid  that 
pitfall.  But  my  amendment  is  not  offered 
in  a  sense  of  retribution.  It  simply  Is 
an  attempt  to  recognize  the  political  and 
military  realities  of  the  situation  as  it 
exists  today  as  a  result  of  the  act  of 
the  United  Nations  on  Monday;  because 
if  Congress,  if  this  body,  were  to  repeal 
the  Formosa  resolution  at  this  time,  in 
the  same  week  that  the  United  Nations 
took  its  action,  our  words  and  deeds 
would  be  interpreted  around  the  world 
as  a  total  abdication  of  an  old  and  val- 
ued friend  and  ally.  Nationalist  China. 

I  carmot  in  good  conscience  avoid  this 
particular  issue.  It  must  be  faced.  It  is  not 
one  that  was  brought  to  us  as  a  resiilt 
of  this  body's  action,  but  as  a  result  of 
the  action  of  the  United  Nations  on  Mon- 
day last.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  things  this  Nation  could 
do  at  this  point  in  time  would  be  to 
withdraw,  in  a  public  sense  cur  guaran- 
tees of  the  security  of  Formosa  and  the 
islands  surrounding,  the  Pescadores  and 
the  rest.  It  would  be  an  open  invitation 
to  aggression  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
me.  gage  the  wisdom  of  such  an  action. 

Therefore.  Mr  President.  I  earnestly 
solicit  those  who  would  share  this  concern 
in  support  of  my  ameridment  to  strike 
section  410  and.  by  word  and  deed  in  this 
particular  act.  evidence  our  desire  and 
our  commitment  to  support  a  fine  arid  a 
free  people  on  the  island  of  Formasa, 

Mr  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  lime? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinpuished 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  whatever  time  he  desire5 

Mr  MATHIAS,  Mr  President,  I  know- 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  recog- 
nizes where  the  ball  Is  in  this  game,  and 
I  think  he  recognizes  what  is  really  the 
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Important  element  In  American  foreign 
policy  as  it  is  reflected  in  our  relation- 
ships with  the  very  important  nations 
of  Asia.  I  know  that  he  supports,  a.s  I 
do.  the  coiirageous  initiatives  that  have 
teen  taken  by  President  Nixon  in  talcing 
a  new  look  at  the  realities  of  the  world, 
particularly  the  realities  of  the  world 
as  they  are  reflecting  on  the  continent 
of  Asia,  where  800  million  mainland 
Chinese  aie  in  a  sense  reentering  tbe 
global  picture  and  reentering  it  arm«d 
with  nuclear  weapons. 

What  tlie  President  is  doing,  as  I  s^e 
It — and  I  think  as  the  President  sees  it. 
and  I  hope  as  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see sees  it — is  to  achieve  a  reordering  of 
the  relationships  of  the  superpowers  so 
that  there  can.  in  fact,  be  the  era  of  ne- 
gotiation and  the  generation  of  peaee 
about  which  the  President  has  spoken  so 
eloquently  and  has  worked  so  hard  |o 
achieve,  and  for  v.hich.  in  all  candor,  he 
has  undertaken  some  very  serious  po- 
litical and  personal  risk.s. 

That  is  really  what  this  Is  all  about.  I 
think  that  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
cotmtry  has  to  look,  and  that  is  the  direc- 
tion In  which  the  Senate  has  to  look — 
where  the  ball  really  is.  We  do  not  watrt 
to  have  our  attention  diverted  into  the 
other  and  lesser  diversions  which  can 
take  our  attention  away  from  what  is  im- 
portant about  what  is  happening  in  tlje 
world  picture.  I  would  suggest  that  to  bog 
down  with  this  amendment  is  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  led  into  a  diversion  that 
not  only  can  distract  our  attention  from 
what  is  the  big  picture  but  also  could  per- 
haps even  hinder  the  President  when  he 
sets  out  on  that  very  difficult  journey  to 
Peking,  a  journey  which  will  not  be  with- 
out peril,  either  at  home  or  overseas. 

Let  us  examine  with  some  particularity 
what  this  amendment  proposes  to  do.  It 
proposes  to  strike  from  the  bill  a  repeal 
of  the  Formosa  or  tlie  China  Straits  res- 
olution, which  has  been  on  the  books 
since  1955. 

What  does  that  resolution  do?  The 
Department  of  State  says  it  does  not  do 
very  much.  I  am  reading  at  this  point 
from  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
State,  dated  May  18.  1971,  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  J.  W.  P'ulbright,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
in  which  they  say : 

We  would  not  look  upon  the  resolution  am 
legal  or  constitutional  authority  for  eltho* 
contingency  planning  or  the  actual  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  relations. 

I  would  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  in  the  state- 
ment he  has  iu.st  made  tc  the  effect  tliat 
we  should  not  at  this  particular  moment 
withdraw  any  guarantees  of  defense  or 
assurances  of  security  that  we  have  here- 
tofore offered  to  the  NalionalLst  Govern- 
ment of  China  .situated  on  Taiwan.  I 
believe  that.  I  think  he  is  right.  That 
could  dislocate  arranKfrnents  that  are 
now  exlstmg  and  could  have  con.se- 
quences  that  no  man  can  presently  fore- 
see. But  that  does  not  have  anything  to 
do  *nth  this.  That  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  pending  amendment. 

The  pending  amendment  Is  a  (>urely 
domestic  arrangement  bttween  Congress 


and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  think  that  wa.s  made  perfectly 
clear  as  Kite  as  yesterday  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  wlio  appetired  before  Uie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relauons.  He  said, 
and  I  Ri-i  quoting  from  the  Secretary  of 
State's  testimony — he  was  asked  the 
question  whether  it  was  true  that  the 
administration  had  taken  a  tx)sltion  for 
or  a:;ainst  the  repoal  of  the  China  Straits 
resolution — and  the  Secretary  of  State 
said: 

No,  our  position  has  not  changed  The  De- 
partment of  State  has  no  objection  to  the 
repeal  of  this  resolution. 

I  say  again  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
oiu"  guarantee,  so  far  as  the  security  of 
Taiwan  is  concerned,  of  assurance  of 
assistance  in  the  event  of  attack.  That  is 
not  the  issue  here.  What  is  at  issue  is 
the  domestic  arransement  between  the 
President  and  Congress  as  to  what  coor- 
dination would  be  required  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
Government,  in  the  event  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  good  that  guarantee. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  we  have  had  some 
experience  with  what  I  might  call  the 
automatic  trigger.  This  Is  a  sort  of  auto- 
matic trigger  in  which  Congres,s  has  said 
to  the  President:  "You  can  go  ahead  and 
do  whatever  you  want,  whatever  you  feel 
you  must  do,  without  further  reference 
to  Congress." 

The  exact  language  Is: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  hereby 
Is  authorized  to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  securing  and  pro- 
tecting Pomiosa  and  the  Pescadores  against 
armed  attack. 

We  have  had  experience  with  this  kind 
of  automatic  trigger,  an  experience  from 
which  we  have  not  altogether  recovered, 
an  experience  tliat  has  perhaps  been  the 
most  painful  in  our  national  existence. 
That  experience,  of  course,  is  Vietnam 

In  1&64  I  was  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and  I  voted  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution. That  was  another  automatic 
trigger. 

We  should  have  foreseen,  when  we 
voted  for  that  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution— and  very  few  Members  voted 
against  it — that  such  a  trigger  could  lead 
to  the  kind  of  painful  experience  that 
Vietnam  has  become. 

We  have  not  sufTere<l  a  sinular  exper- 
ience .so  far  a.s  the  Pumiosa  resolution 
IS  concerned,  and  I  hope  tliat  we  do  not; 
but,  neverlhele-ss,  the  ^>ot*'iitial  is  there. 

Wliat  I  would  .say  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee — and  one  of  the  reasons  I  re- 
gret the  amendment  has  come  to  the 
floor  as  it  does  at  tln.s  time — is  that 
the  powers  wliich  Conaress  delegated  to 
the  Executive,  the  automatic  tngper  pro- 
vided \m  tlie  Executive  in  1955,  which  was 
slowly  eypiring  and  which  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  St.ate,  .said  he 
did  not  want  any  more,  would,  by  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  be  refref.hed,  re- 
newed, and  revitalized  It  could,  in  effect, 
be  taken  by  some  future  President  as  a 
new  (rrant  of  authority,  a  Mach  n  of  the 
automatic  trigger 

Frank.y,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  pre- 


pared to  take  the  responsibility  for  so 
arming;  the  executive  branch,  whoever 
may  occupy  the  office  of  the  President 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Tenne.s- 
.'■e?  that  we  should  not  withdraw  our 
Kuarantee  from  Taiwan,  but  1  respect- 
fully subiiHt  that  this  amendment  has 
nothing  tci  do  with  that  guarantee,  be- 
cause that  guarantee  was  embodied  in  a 
trefity  negotiated  by  tlie  President  of  the 
United  States  and  ratified  by  the  Senate 
in  1934  before  tiie  Eornios.i  btraiUs  re.s- 
olution  was  adopted.  Our  ccminitment 
to  provide  a.ssistance  predated  this  re.s- 
o^ution  and  it  wiU  outlive  this  resolution. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Our  commit- 
ment is  clear.  It  Is  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

The  President  and  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  reaflinned  it,  so  that  really 
we  are  not  talking  about  a  guarantee  of 
security,  I  think  it  should  be  made  clear, 
both  within  the  Senate  and  aroimd  the 
world,  that  we  are  talking  about  our 
arrangements  within  the  United  States. 

I  said  earlier  that  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  make  the  Presi- 
dents trip  to  Peking  more  difficult.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  is  emotion.<^lly  the 
time  to  take  the  step  which  is  embodied 
in  the  committee  bill  for  repeal  of  the 
Formosa  resolution,  that  emotionally  this 
is  a  bad  time  to  do  it,  I  understand  tiiat. 
I  might  eveJi  agree  with  lum,  that  when 
we  are  in  a  period  of  Intense  mterest 
and  excitement  over  a  subject,  it  is 
probably  a  bad  time,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, to  legislate  within  the  area  of  that 
subject  matter:  but  we  are  dealing  with — 
again,  as  I  said  before — a  world  picture, 
a  global  ptjlicy  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  trying  carefully  to 
construct. 

A  part  of  that  global  policy  was  the 
deliberate  decision  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  advocate  the  ad- 
mission of  mainland  China  into  the 
United  Nations,  The  fact  that  the  Uniti'd 
Nations  went  furtiier  than  we  wanted  it 
to  go  is  a  matter  of  disappointment  to  me, 
a  matter  of  shock  that  commitments  that 
were  claimed  to  have  been  made  were  not 
kept.  I  am  as  disappointed  as  anyone  in 
the  Senate  over  that.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  what  the  United  Nations  did  was, 
in  fact,  to  implement  the  ix)licy  of  the 
United  States  We  said  we  were  in  favor 
of  admitting  mainland  China  and  the 
United  Nations  did  it 

Now,  if  wp  turn  artiund  today  and 
adopt  this  amendment  and  defer  repeal 
of  the  Formosa  resolution — which  will 
come  some  day— we  would  be,  in  that 
case,  contributing  to  a  clouding  of  the 
clear  ptirpose  enimciated  by  the  Presi- 
dent ill  his  new  China  pohcy.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  that  I  want  to  make  the 
President's  trip  as  fruitful  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  as  helpful  for  the  world, 
as  it  can  possibly  be. 

I  think  that  for  us  in  a  moment  of  dis- 
appointment to  deviate  from  the  very 
clear  road  that  should  be  followed,  would 
be  a  great  mistake 

The  law  of  the  land  is  tlie  treaty  of 
1954 — the  mutual  defense  treaty  of  1954 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  China.  That  Is  the  law  of  the 
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land.  That  will  not  be  affected  by  what- 
ever we  do  today.  What  we  are  doing 
today  is  to  take  a  necessary  step  to  put 
our  house  in  order, 

I  am  a  strict  construe tionLst  A  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution  does  not. 
over  a  period  of  some  16  years,  convert 
a  mechanism  adopted  in  an  emergency 
into  a  permanent  arrangement  by  w  hich 
the  separation  of  power,  .so  jealously 
and  carefully  guarded  by  the  Founders 
of  the  Republic,  becomes  blurred  and  con- 
fused  by  this  automatic  trigger  arrange- 
ment. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  This 
vmlimited  and  unrestrained  authority 
which  is  involved  in  the  original  resolu- 
tion is  an  automatic  tngt'er.  It  is  of  the 
kind  which  was  embodied  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  joint  resolution.  It  is  of  the  kind 
that,  I  tliink.  Congress  should  m  the  fu- 
ture grant  only  under  very  limited  cir- 
cumstances and  for  very  limited  periods 
of  time.  But,  for  now.  I  think  we  should 
repeal  this  and  every  other  .similar  grant 
in  setting  our  house  in  order  and  being 
able  to  take  care  of  the  new  global  policy 
which  is  obviously  emerging  as  a  result 
of  the  leadership  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  .such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President.  I  And  a  certain  incon- 
sistency in  the  position  of  those  who 
would  argue  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
resolution  has  no  legal  force  and  effect 
^.Jfflnd  on  the  other  hand  that  it  is  an 
'*V  automatic  trigger  to  grant  authority  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  We 
belie  our  constitutional  responsibility. 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  M.ATHIAS.  Mr,  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  said  it  has  no  force 
and  effect.  I  said  that  I  view  it  as  an 
automatic  trigger  and  that  a  new  Secre- 
tary of  State  might  also  so  feel.  We  are 
dealing  for  all  time  and  not  for  this 
Secretary  of  Stote.  A  new  Secretarj-  of 
State  might  treat  Uiis  exactly  as  the 
last  Secretary  of  State  treated  It,  where- 
by he  said  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint  res- 
olution was  a  declaration  of  war.  This 
could  be  treated  the  same  way. 

Mr.  BROCK,  The  Senator  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution had  no  force  and  effect, 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  Then  how  did  the  half 
million  people  get  to  Vietnam? 

Mr.  BROCK,  Under  the  administra- 
tion then  in  office.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
joint  resolution  was  just  that.  These  are 
statements  of  intent,  statements  of  po- 
litical purpose,  of  dedication  and  com- 
mitment. 

To  review  the  arguments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mai-yland — and  I  have  great 
regard  for  his  integrity  and  sincerity — 
he  says  that  this  amendment  is  a  di- 
version, that  it  is  an  attempt  to  attract 
our  attention  from  the  true  picture  and 
that  it  would  hamper  the  President  in 
his  attempt  to  negotiate  a  reduction  of 
tension.  They  are  in  themselves  distract- 
ing and  dlvertinK  argument-s 

This  amendment  is  dedicated  to  one 


purpose,  and  that  is  to  strike  from  the 
bill  a  section  which  would  deny  and 
belie  our  commitment  to  the  people  of 
Fonnosa,  I  cannot  in  all  conscience  ac- 
cept the  fact  Uiat  this  body,  with  the 
noble  statements  of  purpose  of  the  last 
25  years  of  comnutmcnt  and  dedication 
to  tJiat  .small  island  with  14  million  peo- 
ple, take  tlie  action  today  or  any  other 
day  of  saying  in  effect  to  tliose  people. 
"We  don't  care  anymore.  We  simply 
don't  cai'e.  It  is  a  case  of  the  little  coiui- 
try  and  the  big  one.  We  are  going  to  take 
the  side  of  the  big  one.  That  is  politically 
expedient." 

I  do  not  believe  in  that.  I  believe  that 
is  how  we  get  ourselves  into  wars.  I  re- 
sent the  prospect  of  enticing  Red  China 
Into  an  act  of  aggression  with  this 
countr>'. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK,  I  yield. 
Mr,  SCOTT,  Mr,  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator,  I  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  particularly  untimely  to  take 
actions  which  would  weaken  our  resolve 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  people  of  Na- 
tionalist China  on  Taiwan  that  we  have 
certain  commitment's  to  them  that  we 
are  honoring  and  will  continue  to  honor, 
both  military  and  economic.  We  fought 
a  good  fight  for  them  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, In  striking  out  or  rejiealing  the 
resolution  we  might  be  setting  up  a 
situation  which  would  be  at  the  very  least 
misinterpreted  by  the  Asian  press.  It  is 
really  unnecessary  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
repealing  it, 

I  do  not  at  the  moment  recall  how  the 
vote  was  taken  in  the  committee  on  this 
matter.  However,  I  think  it  was  a  voice 
vote,  I  recall  that  I  was  opposed  to  it 
then,  I  think  there  was  a  disposition  to 
just  repeal  everything  in  sight  more  than 
anj-thing  else  at  that  time.  There  also 
seems  to  be  a  supposed  relationship  to 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  jomt  resolution, 
which  I  do  not  see  myself. 

I  have  suggested  from  time  to  time 
when  we  do  not  have  any  other  business 
that  we  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint 
resolution  again  because  it  is  always 
equated  with  breast-beating  and  an  at- 
tempt to  get  away  from  the  fact  of  mea 
culpa,  that  everyone  now  in  the  Congress 
voted  for  it 

I  would  hope  we  could  agree  to  the 
amendment  for  the  rea-son  that  we  would 
then  have  said  to  the  people  of  National- 
ist Cliina.  "We  will  observe  our  commit- 
ments. We  do  not  anticipate,  we  certainly 
would  not  encourage,  and  would  not  be 
a  party  to  any  rei:)eal  of  an  act  that 
would  be  against  Nationalist  China,  We 
have  obligations  and  we  intend  to  live  up 
to  these  obligations,  and  we  will  not  take 
any  action  that  could  be  so  construed  by 
the  Asian  press  because  there  is  enough 
ttimult  In  Taiwan  now," 

Mr,  BROCK,  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator,  I  know  of  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  has  greater  concern  for  the 
people  of  China  and  their  freedom  and 
aspirations  than  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  am  grateful  for  his  statement 
and  for  his  supp>ort. 

I  wonder  sometimes  at  the  Inability  of 
this  Nation  to  learn  from  history.  I  was 


reminded  of  the  comment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  that  we  do  not  want 
to  burden  the  President  with  this  amend- 
ment, that  we  do  not  want  to  hamjier 
liim  in  his  attempts  to  negotiate  peace, 
I  happen  to  be  a  supporter  of  this 
President,  I  liappen  to  believe  he  is  the 
flnest  President  in  my  hfetime.  I  happen 
to  believe  he  has  done  more  for  peace 
than  any  man  in  my  lifetime.  I  believe  he 
will  continue  to  do  so.  I  also  happen  to 
believe  that,  unless  he  receives  the  sup- 
port of  Congress  and  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  he  cannot  succeed. 

We  were  all  indignant.  I  think,  and 
rightly  so  with  the  United  Nations  ac- 
tion in  expelling  Taiwan  last  Monday 
night.  But  have  we  honestly  explored  why 
that  happened,  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
pohtical  circus  on  that  floor  that  particu- 
lar night,  as  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions engaged  in  dances  and  slapped  each 
other  on  the  backs  and  traded  opportuni- 
ties to  insult  the  United  States  and 
stepped  on  the  heel  of  the  big  boy? 

I  wonder  if  ani'body  really  thought 
about  whether  this  could  happen  in  one 
night,  or  whether  it  has  been  coming 
for  10  or  15  years,  and  why.  Maybe  the 
why  is  because  people  do  not  have  con- 
fidence in  this  countrj-  any  more,  and 
maybe  the  why  is  because  we  keep  re- 
treating; we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
be  patsies  time  and  time  again  by  nations 
that  abuse  our  good  hospitality  and 
friendship,  by  people  who  take  our  largess 
with  one  hand  and  stab  us  with  the  other. 
Maybe,  just  maybe  we  have  brought 
all  of  this  on  ourselves,  and  we  have  no 
one  else  to  blame,  certainly  not  Russia  or 
Red  China,  or  even  others  In  the  United 
Nations.  But  the  fact  is  that  tills  country 
lost  the  respect  of  people  in  the  world 
because  on  too  many  occasions  we  stood 
on  the  ground  of  political  expediency 
rather  than  principle, 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  do  and  I  think  action  like 
the  repeal  of  this  particular  section  at 
this  particular  time  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  do.  I  think  it  Is  dangerous  because  it 
implies  very  clearly  an  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  this  country 
to  a  people  whom  we  have  been  com- 
mitted to  for  15  years,  since  1955. 

The  State  Department,  as  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  agreed,  said  that  this  res- 
olution has  no  legal  or  constitutional 
authority.  In  otiier  words,  it  h&&  no  bind- 
ing effect.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  I  tliink 
it  is,  then  it  is  a  statement  of  intent,  no 
more  and  no  less.  As  such  a  statement, 
if  it  is  rejjealcd  it  will  be  so  interpreted 
by  the  people  of  Asia,  What  does  the  res- 
olution say?  It  states  that  the  President 
may,  at  his  discretion,  employ  force  to 
protect  against  an  armed  attack,  by  any 
nation  against  the  Pescadores  or  For- 
mosa. I  wonder  if  anybody  has  ever 
stopped  to  Hunk  what  kind  of  situation 
tliat  implies.  Certainly  there  is  no  nation 
to  the  east  of  Formosa  that  would  at- 
tack her  or  that  would  have  a  reason  to 
do  so.  oilier  :han  the  counti-y  that  says 
time  after  time  and  year  after  year  they 
are  going  to  take  that  Island  and  take  it 
by  force,  the  Chinese  on  the  mainJand. 
the  Communist  Cliinese,  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  Cliina. 
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That  little  Island  has  done  more  and 
those  people  have  done  more  than  al- 
most any  other  countxy  In  the  world 
since  World  War  II.  Look  at  their  his- 
tory Just  23  years  a^o  1  million  Chinese 
came  to  Formosa  witii  nothing  but  the 
shirts  on  their  backs  They  iiad  absolute- 
ly nothing  They  came  to  an  island  that 
had  nothing:  It  had  no  industry:  it  had 
no  productivity.  In  22  years  they  have 
built  that  little  islar.d  with  only  14  mil- 
lion people  into  one  of  the  highe.st  pro- 
ducing area-s  m  that  entire  area.  They 
have  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  in- 
comes and  they  are  one  of  the  very  few- 
countries  In  the  world  that  has  the  in- 
tegrity io  say,  "Thanlc  you  for  your  for- 
eign aid.  We  iLsed  it  wisely  We  do  not 
need  it  anymore  Now  wf  will  contribute 
to  the  people  of  tiie  world  We  will  stand 
on  our  own  hind  legs  "  Are  we  going  to 
turn  our  back.s  on  them  as  the  United 
Nations  did''  I  do  not  participate  in  that 
kind  of  hypocrisy 

If  we  honestly  believe  they  might  en- 
gage in  an  armed  attack  and,  therefore, 
we  want  to  repeal  this  resolution,  by 
what  Incredible  degree  of  logic  did  we 
bring  them  into  the  United  Natioiis  as  a 
peace-loving  nation  of  that  body?  It  is 
purely  inconsistent 

Let  us  take  the  matter  one  step  further. 
Every  time  this  country  has  gotten  into 
trouble  it  has  gotten  into  trouble  because 
we  backed  away  from  a  principle  and  wc 
have  given  the  impression  to  people  that 
we  woiild  not  stand  up  when  it  came  to 
the  countdown  Every  war  we  have  been 
in  ha.s  been  the  result  of  mi.scalculation 
of  the  intention  and  integrity  of  the  I'nit- 
ed  States  on  the  part  of  some  other  na- 
tion. Are  we  going  to  repeat  that  process 
again''  Do  we  want  to  repeal  a  resolution 
which  says  we  will  stand  t)ehind  the  peo- 
ple of  Formosa  at  the  very  time  they  have 
tH:'en  thrown  out  of  the  I'nited  Nations? 
Do  Senators  want  to  repeal  that  resolu- 
tion and  let  those  people  in  Red  China 
again  misinterpret  the  dedication  and 
commitment  of  the  American  people?  No. 
We  must  not  do  that  It  is  wrong:  it  is 
wrong  and  it  is  dangerous.  It  would  be  a 
slap  in  the  face  at  a  very,  very  valuable 
ally. 

The  United  Nations,  where  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  of  the  countries  involved 
in  that  body  are  less  productive  and  less 
free  than  the  people  of  Nationalist  China, 
by  that  act  took  an  absolutely  incredible 
st^-p  when  they  expelled  Nationalist 
Chma  from  the  Uiiited  Nations  in  order 
to  cater  to  the  big  boy  If  we  play  that 
game,  we  are  aoinK  to  start  losin'j  Ameri- 
can lives  again  b^'tause  that  is  how  we 
got  into  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  Ko- 
rea, and  Vietnam,  and  it  will  get  u-s  into 
the  next  war  too,  because  the  people 
around  the  world  simply  do  not  ever  ac- 
curately assess  the  character,  dedication, 
and  commitment  of  the  American  people. 
That  character  is  here  and  it  will  re- 
main, the  commitment  is  here  and  it  will 
remain,  but  for  goodne.ss  sake,  let  us  for 
once  in  our  lives  evidence  that  character 
and  commitment  by  standing  behind 
commitments  to  our  allies  and  friends, 
and  let  us  not  start  rer)eai;ng  re.solutions 
In  the  face  of  the  obvious  reaction  that 
that  would  achieve. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  30  seconds 


.so  that  I  may  submit  an  amendment? 

Mr.  BROCK  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  thp  desk  an  amendment  which  is 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr  OoLDWATBR)  for  himself  and  me. 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed.  I  would 
like  to  call  that  amendment  up  later 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  wiU  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr  BROCK  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tlme^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FUL3RIOHT  Mr  President.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  much  more  to  be 
said  aoout  tliis  issue.  We  discussed  it 
yestercay  and  readied  what  was 
tliought  to  be  an  acceptable  compro- 
mise in  view  of  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Alaska.  As  we  discussed  yes- 
terday there  has  kj<'en  no  change  in  the 
administration's  attitude  toward  the  re- 
peal of  the  so-called  Formosa  Resolu- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
admin.stiation  has  no  objection  to  the 
repeal,  as  was  stated  yesterday.  The  ad- 
ministration .says  tliat  it  does  not  rely 
on  the  resolution  for  contingency  plan- 
ning or  anything  else. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maryland  said. 
it  is  one  of  those  resolutions  which  is 
a  hangover  from  the  grief  of  the  cold 
war. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  much  more  to  be  said.  If  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  ready  to  yield 
back  his  time  and  have  a  vote  on  this 
i.ssue,  I  see  no  reason  to  debate  this  issue 
any  longer. 

Mr  BROCK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SenaUr  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  yield. 

Mr  BROCK  I  would  be  delighted  to 
do  so  but  I  have  one  request  The  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment  is  absent  and  if  we 
could  take  just  a  few  more  minutes  to 
give  him  time  to  arrive,  I  would  be  de- 
Ughted 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  but 
before  I  do  that  I  want  to  say  for  the 
record  that  tliere  have  been  rumors,  both 
verbal  rumors  and  I  think  I  read  an  ac- 
coimt  of  it  in  the  newspapers,  that  there 
may  be  an  effort  made  to  table  the  bill 
or  recommit  it.  Tlic  motion  for  recom- 
mittal was  discus.sed  the  other  day  I 
did  not  want  to  miss  the  opportunity  to 
say  that  if  that  or  a  similar  procedure  is 
attempted  again,  I  shall  do  what  I  can 
to  prevent  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram by  continuing  resolutions.  These 
continuing  resolutions  are  devices  which 
have  been  adopted  in  the  past  and  ac- 
cepted more  or  less  routinely  when  a  bill 
has  not  been  reixirted,  and  when  time  is 
needed  to  cover  a  transitional  period  be- 
tween reporting  a  new  bill  and  the  old 
legi.slation  so  that  the  authority  would 
not  lapse. 


In  this  case  we  have  before  the  Senate 
a  bill  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relatione 
Committee  I  see  no  justification  whatso- 
ever for  adopting  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion To  me,  the  only  proper  way  to  pro- 
ceed is  to  vote  thLs  bill  up  or  down.  Sena- 
tors who  oppose  it  have  the  perfect  right 
to  offer  amendments  to  change  it  in 
any  way  they  see  fit.  but  I  only  v.lsh  to 
give  notice  that,  as  one  Senator.  I  shall 
oppo.se  a  continuing  resolution  with  all 
the  capacity  that  I  have  and  that  I  shall 
consider  a  vote  to  table  or  a  vote  to  re- 
commit this  bill  as  a  vote  to  discontinue 
or  stop  the  foreign  aid  program  alto- 
gether 

I  think  it  should  be  understood  that 
that  would  be  its  significance,  because  I 
think  It  would  be  possible — very  probable, 
at  least— that  a  continuing  resolution 
could  b<'  stopped  imder  the  circum- 
stances, and  I  want  to  take  tins  oppor- 
tunity today  to  state  that  I  do  not  tielieve 
Senators  who  are  contemplating  a  mo- 
tion to  table  or  a  motion  to  recommit 
should  be  under  any  illusions  that  this  is 
an  easy  way  to  avoid  facmg  up  to  the 
questions  tiiat  are  raised  not  only  by 
the  amounts  but  by  tlie  policy  recom- 
mendations in  this  bill.  So  I  think  Sen- 
ators who  favor  that  procedure  should 
give  consideration  to  the  j)Osslbility  that 
a  continuing  resolution  couJd  not  be 
passed , 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  concluded  and  if  he  will  yield  to 
me.  I  would  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  .sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  President.  I  would 
just  hke  to  revert  to  what  I  consider  to 
be  really  the  domestic  part  of  this  dis- 
cussion, the  part  which  relates  to  the  In- 
ternal governmental  arrangements  of  the 
United  States. 

As  I  said  before,  I  am  a  strict  construc- 
tionist of  the  Coristitution.  and  I  believe 
tRe  Constitution  means  what  it  says  when 
it  apportions  the  various  powers  of  gov- 
ernment among  the  three  coordinate 
branches;  and  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
that. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  this  resolu- 
tion provides  is  the  following :  "The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  hereby  is  au- 
thorized to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  siiecific  purpose  of  securing  and 
protecting  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores 
against  armed  attack." 

Of  course,  it  is  true  tliat  the  resolu- 
tion does  provide  that,  but  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Senate,  which  has  not  con- 
sidered this  subject  since  1955,  to  further 
consider  what  the  resolution  provides.  It 
provides  this  language: 

Tills  autliorlty  to  Include  the  securing  and 
protection  of  such  related  positions  and 
territories — 

What  are  "related  positions  and  terri- 
tories?" That  is  not  defined— 
of  sucii  related  positions  and  territories  of 
that    area    now    In   friendly   hands   and   the 
taking  of  such  other  measures — 

Let  me  underline  the  words  "and  such 
other  measures  " — 
as  he  Judges  to  be  required  or  appropriate  in 
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assuring   the   defense   of   Formosa    and    the 
Pescadores. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation.  I 
have  added  some  repetition  lor  em- 
phasis: 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  situation  here 
that  I  tliink  deserves  very  careful  con- 
sideration. I  feel  comfortable  with  Sec- 
retary Rogers'  interpretation,  which  he 
gave  in  a  letter  of  last  May  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  which  he 
repeated  as  late  as  yesterday,  in  saying 
that  this  administration  does  not  con- 
sider that  this  resolution  has  any  force 
and  effect  as  far  as  empowering  the  Gov- 
eniraei^t  to  take  military  steps  is  con- 
cerned 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  were 
so  minded  to  modify  the  resolution  to 
say  it  would  continue  until  Inauguration 
Day  1973 — or  I  think  he  and  I  hopefully 
might  make  it  Inauguration  Day  1977 — 
I  would  still  feel  comfortable:  but  I  am 
not  so  short  of  memory  that  I  do  not 
recall  that  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  the 
former  Attorney  General  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  speaking  for  the  last 
administration,  construed  very  similar 
words  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
to  be,  I  think  in  his  phrase,  a  "functional 
equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  war." 

Mr.  President,  if  the  last  administra- 
tion could  constioie  thase  words  to  be  a 
"functional  equivalent  of  a  declaration 
Of  war"  and  could  .send  half  a  million 
men  to  Vietnam  and  could  spend  over 
$100  billion  of  the  American  taxpa.vers' 
money  on  a  "functional  equivalent  of  a 
declaration  of  war."  some  future  admin- 
istration could  do  it  That  is  the  deci.sion 
before  the  Senate.  Tliat  is  what  the 
foimders  of  this  Republic  and  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  really  were 
tr>'ing  to  prevent  w  hen  they  provided  for 
a  separation  of  powers.  That  is  what  a 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution 
involves. 

The  people  of  Asia  cannot  misinter- 
pret it.  The  Secretary-  of  State  was  on 
record  last  May  as  saying  this  language 
was  not  going  to  govern  the  policy  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Every  one  of  lis,  I 
think,  fully  understands  the  situation 

What  we  do  here,  as  far  as  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  concerned,  is  not  going -to 
be  taken  as  any  change  of  policy,  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  what  is  important 
is  our  own  internal  arrangements,  where- 
by, if  we  adopt  this  amendment,  we  re- 
fresh the  authority  of  some  future  Pres- 
ident— this  President  has  made  his  posi- 
tion clear— to  forUfy.  to  garrison  terri- 
tories somewhere  in  the  Orient. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  is  an  auto- 
matic trigger — a  weapon  which  we  should 
not  leave  lying  on  the  table  without  the 
existence  of  a  clear  and  present  danger, 

Tlie  President  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  He  understands  the  global  pic- 
ture. He  is  trying  to  move  the  United 
States  and  the  world  in  the  direction  of 
new  relationships  which  will  lead  to  a 
new  era  of  negotiations  and  a  genera- 
tion of  peace.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  do  nothing  but  impede 
hLs  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  qaorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  divided 


equally  between  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  "Ilie  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
Allott I  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  best 
amendments  that  wiU  be  offered  to  this 
bill  and  one  which  I  believe  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  to  keep  a  balance  on 
tilings  in  tliis  world. 

I  spoke  briefly  on  this  subject  the  other 
afternoon  at  the  time  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  was  offering  his  amendment.  The 
amendment  luider  consideration  seeks  to 
strike  section  410,  which  states: 

The  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  President  to  employ 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
protecting  the  security  of  Formosa  the  Pes- 
cadores, and  related  positions  and  territories 
of  that  area",  approved  January  29,  I95£ 
(69  Stat.  7:  Public  Law  84-4),  is  repealed 
effective  upon  the  date  of  adjournment  sine 
die  of  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety-second 
Congress. 

That  date  has,  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  been  changed 
from  the  adjournment  of  Congress  of 
this  session  to  April  15,  1972. 

There  are  two  arguments  that  are 
being  used  against  this  particular  amend- 
ment. The  first,  and  probably  the  most 
significant — and  we  have  to  recognize  its 
significance,  if  we  a'-e  to  be  fair — is  that 
this  is  only  an  attempt  to  bring  back  to 
Congress  the  powers  tlrnt  rightfully  be- 
long to  it  with  respect  to  the  warmaking 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  unfortunate  tiling  about  this  par- 
ticular amendment  is  that  it  was  pre- 
pared before  this  section  was  inserted 
in  the  bill  and  t)efore  the  affairs  and 
events  of  last  Monday  in  which  the 
United  Nations,  in  a  somewhat  hilarious, 
gleeful,  and  boisterous  mood,  voted  to 
eliminate  Taiwan,  the  RepubUc  of  China, 
from  the  United  Nations. 

I  could  discuss  for  a  long  time  how  I 
feel  about  the  United  Nations,  because  I 
tliink  it  CEin  and  should  be  very  impor- 
tant. But  I  am  disillu&ioned  with  several 
aspects  of  it,  among  them  the  leadership 
of  the  Secretary  General,  wliich  I  think 
has  not  been  productive  overall  to  the 
cause  of  the  free  representative  govern- 
ments in  the  world:  and,  second,  because 
of  tlie  constant  and  escalating  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  United  Nations  these 
past  10  years. 

The  reason  I  oppose  this  particular 
section  and  siipport  the  motion  to  strike 
made  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee Is  that  I  think  It  Is  high  time  we 
In  this  country  started  to  learn  some- 
thing from  history.  Too  many  times  we 
ignore  history  and  think  that  somehow 
we    can    change    the    basic    behavior    of 


mankind  by  passing  a  resolution.  It  can- 
not be  done. 

I  again  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  occurrences  w  hich  happened  in  the 
fall  of  1949  when  the  then  Secretary-  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  published  a  white 
paper  and  in  that  paper  drew  a  Ime  be- 
tween the  country  of  Japan  and  the 
Philippines  and  said  that  we  had  no  in- 
terest in  anything  to  the  west  of  that 
line.  That  was  repeated  by  him  again 
later  that  fall.  It  was  reiterated  m  a 
speech  by  President  Truman  m  January 
of  1950. 

What  happened  after  that?  A  few 
months  after  tliat  we  were  involved  in 
the  Korean  war.  Now,  if  anyhing  should 
teach  lis  the  lesson  that  we  shotild  not 
draw  lines  and  say  that  we  have  no  in- 
terest to  the  east  or  west  or  north  or 
south  of  us,  that  should  because  it  was  a 
very  unfortunate  war. 

That  war  -R-as  carried  on  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  Nations,  but  we  all 
know  that  it  was  basically  carried  on  by 
Uie  US,  troops.  The  materiel  that  went 
into  the  carrying  on  of  that  war  •w  as  fur- 
nished and  supplied  from  this  country. 

While  I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
ntmiber  of  casualties  in  that  war,  they 
were  very,  very  high.  It  was  very  costly 
to  this  countrj-  in  terms  of  lives  and  in 
terms  of  woimds  and  in  terms  of  perma- 
nent injuries  to  the  young  men  of  this 
cotmtrj'. 

Now.  at  a  time  when  Red  China  has 
been  admitted  to  the  United  Nations — 
and  I  recognize  and  have  recognized  for 
many  years  the  inevitability  of  that,  and 
the  fact  that  the  margin  by  which  she 
was  being  kept  out  was  growing  smaller 
and  smaller  each  year — upon  what  I  con- 
sider rather  a  funny  legal  theory — per- 
haps I  should  strike  the  word  fimny  be- 
cause it  is  not  funny  at  all — upon  the 
very  p>eculiar  legal  theory  which  we  have 
held  up  for  many  years,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Taiwan  represented  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Cliina.  Now  that  Red  China  is  ad- 
mitted upon  the  theory  that  she  repre- 
sents all  of  the  people  of  China,  we  are 
faced  with  a  very  peculiar  situation. 

What  is  going  to  happen  in  the  next 
few  montlis,  in  the  next  year,  or  in  the 
next  2  years,  if  we  should  retain  in  the 
bill  this  section?  What  will  happen  in  the 
Straits  of  Formosa,  Quemoy.  Matsu,  and 
Uie  Pescadores,  and  eventually  Taiwan 
or  Formosa  itself?  What  will  happen 
when  we  say — and  tliis  is  the  interpreta- 
tion the  Red  Cliinese  will  put  upon  this 
section,  even  though  we  still  have  our 
mutual  defense  pact  with  China — 'Boys, 
this  is  yours.  It  is  up  for  grabs.  Go 
after  if? 

I  was  on  the  Pescadores  1  was  on  Que- 
moy. I  was  on  Matsu  in  1956.  and  partic- 
ularly Quemoy  when  that  island  was  l)e- 
ing  slielled  and  when  that  fire  was  being 
retiu-ned.  1  am  very  fearful  that  the  re- 
peal of  that  particiilar  resolution — which 
I  remember  so  well  on  the  floor  of  tliis 
Senate,  led  by  that  great  statesman,  for- 
mer Senator  Walter  George,  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  probably  one  of  the  sxeatest 
men  we  have  ever  had  In  the  Senate — at 
this  time  is  going  to  have  the  same  effect 
upon  the  Red  Chinese.  The  Red  Chinese 
claimed  they  would  never  come  into  the 
United  Nations  with  Taiwan  or  Nation- 
alist China  as  a  member.  And  they  did 
not.  They  claim  that  they  are  the  only 
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government  of  the  Chinese  people.  They 
claim  that  Taiwan  actually  belongs  to 
tliem. 

What  other  InterpretaUon  can  or  will 
the  Red  Chinese  put  upon  the  repeal  of 
thLs  tlian  to  say.  "They  have  opened  the 
gates  for  us." 

I  predict  that  if  we  should  not  be  suc- 
cessful In  striking  tiii.s  from  the  bill,  we 
Will  see  one  of  two  actions  taking  place  in 
that  area  within  a  reasonably  near  time 
In  the  future.  I  am  not  necessarily  talking 
about  weeks  or  even  a  few  months.  We 
will  see  either  a  resumption  of  the  mUi- 
tary  type  of  activity  tliat  was  carried  on 
in  1955  and  1956  when  they  were  firing 
across  the  strait-s  at  each  other  We  will 
see  a  buildup  of  aircraft  and  military 
personnel  along  the  southeast  China 
coast  opposite  Formosa  or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, we  will  see  a  very,  very  strong 
counter  insurgent  movement  developed 
by  the  Red  Chinese  in  the  Taiwan  Gov- 
ernment and  the  island  of  Formosa  m  an 
attempt  to  overtlirow  the  government. 

I  am  trying  to  be  rational  about  this.  I 
feel  very  strongly  about  it.  I  could  become 
very  emotional  about  it.  Other  people 
may  liave  different  ideas.  I  am  sure  that 
perhaps  other  people  here  have  different 
ideas  from  mme.  However,  everyone  has 
to  form  his  own  judgment  about  a  mat- 
ter based  upon  his  own  experience  and 
based  upon  history.  And  hi.story  tells  us 
that  they  will  move  if  we  give  tlaem  tiie 
slightest  pretext  for  moving. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  hope  very 
much  that  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
be  agreed  to  because  I  feel  it  detrimental 
to  our  interest  and  the  interests  of  the 
Taiwan  Government,  who  have  always 
been  our  close  friends  in  the  past.  I  think 
it  augurs  nottdng  but  trouble  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  his  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  make  the  observation  that  I  would 
like  to  see  all  of  our  commitments  or 
obligations  or  guarantees,  by  whatever 
name  they  are  called,  reviewed  and  some 
perhaps  renegotiated.  However,  jtist 
here  within  a  few  hours  after  the  time 
we  were  insisting  on  this  area  of  the 
world.  Formosa  or  Taiwan,  having  a  seat 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  that  having 
failed  to  carry,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
turn  around  and  repeal,  without  prior 
notice  and  negotiation,  this  gruarantee 
that  we  had  given  to  them. 

I  do  not  think  It  ought  to  be  done  now, 
even  if  it  should  be  reconsidered  and  re- 
vised after  proper  notice  and  considera- 
tion. 

I  know  the  fine  intentions  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  of  any  other  pro- 
vision to  get  this  protection.  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  hear  all  of  the  debate. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any- 
thing that  protects  this  arrangement  as 
does  this  agreement.  To  repeal  the  reso- 
lution now  without  any  negotiation  or 
prior  notice  and  before  the  ink  is  iiardly 


dry  on  the  vote  In  the  United  Natlon.s 
where  we  were  espousing  the  cause  of 
this  country  or  this  area,  would  ja-^t 
leave  ttiem  standing  alone.  It  is  incon- 
sistent, and  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  our 
polity  There  Is  no  other  provisiop  that 
ha.s  uhr  meaning  that  this  provision  has 
belund  .t  because  of  it.<:  historical  signif- 
icance and  its  development.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  Brock  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROCK  Mr  President.  I  am  very 
yratefuJ  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  value  his  words  and  his  support. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 

yicldincr. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  time  to  ex- 
press support  for  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment and  to  elaborate  somewhat  on  that 
statement  by  commenting  to  the  effect 
tliat  there  are  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  a  number  of 
resolutions,  including  my  own,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  repeal  the  very  sec- 
tion that  is  repealed  by  current  section 
410  in  this  bill. 

However,  I  do  not  feel  that  section  410 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  blU 
and  have  the  effect  of  repeal  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  First  of  these  reasons  is 
that  this  is  a  foreign  aid  bill.  While 
section  410,  the  Formosa  resolution  re- 
pealer, does  apply  to  the  area  of  foreign 
affairs,  it  does  not  have  an  open  rela- 
tionship to  foreign  aid,  and  to  have  It 
come  at  this  time  and  to  try  to  explain 
to  other  nations  that  although  this  is  a 
foreign  aid  bill  we  took  ttiis  action  witli 
respect  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  at  tliis  time 
on  an  overall  basis,  after  what  happened 
in  the  United  Nations  tliis  week,  is  a 
great  mistake. 

I  do  not  know  the  prospects  for  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  but  it  is  im- 
portant whatever  way  it  goes  to  em- 
phasize again  and  again  that  this  is 
merely  a  routine  step  which  was  under- 
way, and  which  by  the  amendment 
agreed  to  yesterday  was  put  off  until 
April  15  in  its  effective  date,  but  it  has 
little  to  do  with  the  overall  commitment 
of  the  United  States  to  support  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  China  and  the  commitment  we 
have  ilirough  treaty  obligation,  or  the 
commitments  which  remain  on  the  books 
and  wtiich  transcend  any  authority 
wliich  might  be  given  to  the  Piesident. 
I  emphasize  again  that  this  i.ssue  must 
not  be  misinterpreted  and  I  feel  unless 
this  amendment  is  agreed  to  no  matter 
what  we  say  about  it  on  the  floor  to  ex- 
plain it  is  not  the  case,  it  is  bound  to  be 
misinterpreted  by  some  in  the  press.  For 
that  reason  it  would  be  a  clarifying  step 
to  agree  to  the  amendment  and  elimi- 
nate this  issue  without  prejudice  to  what- 
ever future  action  we  might  tF.ke  on  it 
without  regard  to  this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  foreign  policy 
resolutions  relating  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  which  are  before 
the  Committee  on  FVjreign  Relations 
merit  debate,  not  that  they  change  the 
course  of  our  foreign  policy  but  they 
have  long-range  implications  in  respect 
to  the  United  States  in  the  conduct  of  its 
foreign  affairs. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


MESSAGES  FHOM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr,  Leonard,  one  of  Ir.s 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
October  27.  1971.  llie  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts 

S  414.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct,  the 
Secretary  o(  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
property  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  the 
Central  Dakoia  Nursing  Home;   and 

8  654.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
E.  Keehn. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  PRESiorNC 
Officer  (Mr.  Gamhreld  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  TIIE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  tliat  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution iS.  Con.  Res.  46)  to  correct  the 
enrollment  of  S.  137. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J,  Res.  167)  to  extend  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969,  with  an  amendment,  in 
whicli  it  requested  the  conctirrencc  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  first  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  2  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4590*  relating  to  the  dutiable  statas  of 
aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide,  calcined 
bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  11418) 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes.  In  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  10458)  to  broaden 
and  expand  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador.  Costa  Rica. 
Honduras,  Nicaragua.  British  Honduras, 
Panama,  Colombia,  and  Canada  to  pre- 
vent or  retard  communicable  diseases  of 
animals,  where  the  Secretary  deems  .such 
action  necessary  to  protect  the  livestock; 
poultry,  and  related  mdustries  of  the 
United  States. 

The    enrolled    bill    was    subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BELL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  11418)   making  appro- 
priations  for   military   con.^truction   for 
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the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fisc  al 
year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Apijro- 
priation.s. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iHR  9910'  to 
amend  the  Foreign  A-Viistance  Art  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purpo,s(>s 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  properly  urged 
us  to  learn  from  the  lessons  of  history. 
I  subscribe  to  th.it  principle,  and  hope 
the  Senate  will  follow  his  advice 

The  copies  of  the  Formo-sa  resolution 
available  on  the  Senate  desks  today  sug- 
gest, by  tlieir  form  and  size  a  significant 
lesson  we  ouglit  to  liave  learned  They 
are  painfully  similar  to  copies  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolunon  that  former 
President  Johnson  used  to  carry  with 
him  and  produce  to  .justify  his  actions  in 
Indochina.  In  contntst  to  the  present 
administration's  interpretation  of  both 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  and  Formosa  resolu- 
tions, the  Tonkin  Gulf  language  was 
viewed  by  the  Jdin.son  administration 
as  the  "functional  equivalent  of  a  de.la- 
ration  of  war,"  Tlie  ne.xt  administration 
may  so  interpret  the  Fi)rma<-a  resolution 

In  order  to  recall  tiiat  le.-son  of  tnstor:'' 
it  is  helpful  to  romi)are  the  similarities 
of  the  language  in  the  operative  sections 
of  both  resolutions,  which  I  would  like 
to  quote  here. 

rOBMOSA    STRAfrS   BESOLTJTION 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  and  h9 
hereby  is  atithorlzed  to  employ  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  the  speclflc  purpose  of  securing 
and  protecting  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores 
against  armed  attack,  this  authority  to  In- 
clude the  securing  and  protection  of  such 
related  positions  and  territories  of  that  area 
now  In  friendly  hands  and  the  taking  of  such 
other  measures  as  he  Judges  to  be  required 
or  appropriate  In  assuring  the  defense  of 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 

CULT   OP   TONKIN    RESOLUTION 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  approves  and  supports  the  determi- 
nation of  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion. 

Sec  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vlUl 
to  Its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  obligation.?  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  is.  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  taice  all  neces*Ary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  memb«-  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Aala  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  of  its  freedom 

Mr.  FU1.BRIGHT  Mr  President  are 
Senators  prepared  to  yield  i>ack  their 
time  on  the  pending  amendment  and 
have  a  vote? 

Mr.  BRCX-K    I  am.  delit:hted  to  do  so. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  j-ield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
ha.s  t)een  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  ai^recmg  to  the  amendment  'No.  538' 
proposed  by  Mr  Griffi.n  for  Mr  Brock 
and  Mr.  Bixkiey  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent on  this  vote  I  have  a  hve  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
McGovERN  ) .  If  lie  were  present  and  \ot- 
mg.  he  would  vole  aay."  If  I  were  per- 
muted to  vote,  I  would  vole  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virtrinia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr,  Church  I,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Hahris),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  iMr.  Inouyei,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  «Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  'Mr  Long',  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  iMr.  McGovern'. 
the  Senator  fi-om  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
M(I.\'tvre'.  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  MusKiE',  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams"  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton 'Mr.  Jackson  I  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr  Baker'. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr  Jordan  i, 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Miller  i 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt>  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
E>OMrNicK>,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  PANNiKt.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood*  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  43, 
n'-ys  •10.  as  follows: 
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Jackson  Mundt 

Jordan,  Idaho  Muskte 

Long  Packwood 

McGovern  WlUlams 

McIntjTe 
Miller 


So  Uie  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment wa.'  agreed  to. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mi".  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows; 

On  page  20,  lines  19  and  20.  strike  out 
»320.CKX).0OO"  and  iusert  In  lieu  tt^ereat 
$445,000,000." 

On  page  29  strike  out  lines  7  through  20, 
and  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  232.  Authorization. — Of  the  funds  pro- 
vided to  carry  out  the  proTlsions  of  Part  I 
of  this  Act  fcr  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973.  $125,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Title  and. 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  funds  used  for  such  purposes  may  be 
used  on  a  lean  or  grant  basis." 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr  President  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendm,ents  be 
considered  en  bloc  and.  notwithstandmg 
whatever  action  may  be  taken  on  tins 
amendment,  that  it  be  m  order  for  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr  CnrRCH  i  to 
offer  at  a  later  time  an  amendinenl  to 
lines  19  and  20  on  page  20  of  the  bill  re- 
lating to  the  amount  therein  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr  TAPT  Mr  President,  the  purpose 
of  tins  amendment  is  to  restore  to  the 
bill  Uie  exact  form  of  earmarking  lan- 
guage for  population  control  programs 
which  has  pievailed  m  the  foreign  aid 
bills  of  the  last  4  years,  Wiule  servmp  en 
the  Foreign  ACairs  Committee  of  tne 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  4  years  ape  I 
became  convinced  that  if  our  popuia- 
ticwi  control  programs  were  indeed  to 
make  the  type  of  progre&s  they  should 
make  under  om-  AID  program,  earmark- 
ing of  this  type  would  be  necessary. 

The  results  since  that  time  have  borne 
out  the  validity  and  vii.suoni  of  that  ap- 
proach. Let  me  state  t«  the  Senate  tiie 
earmEirking  situation  and  the  amounts 
which  have  been  expended  for  popula- 
tion control  programs  imder  .MD  during 
tills  period. 

In  fiscal  year  1967.  without  aiiy  ear- 
marking provision,  the  total  amount 
spent  on  poptilation  control  programs 
was  approximately  $4  4  miUion  In  1968. 
with  earmarking  of  $35  million  which 
we  succeeded  in  pet  ting  in  throufih  my 
amendment  in  the  HoiL^e  Foreign  .Affairs 
Committee,  the  total  e.'»;i:>enditures  v^-ent 
to  $34,750,000.  For  1969  we  succeeded  m 
earmarkmp  $.50  million,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  that  year  were  $45  444,000. 
For  1970,  we  raised  the  earmarking  to 
$75  million,  and  the  expenditures  went 
to  $74,5  mullion.  Ir.  1971.  the  earmarking 
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was  $100  million,  and  the  total  expendi- 
tures were  approximately  $96  million. 

I  think  we  could  have  no  belter  proof 
of  the  validity  of  the  approach  which 
was  used  in  this  connection. 

What  the  amendment  does  Is  merely 
change  the  porition  ol  the  $125  million 
authorization  for  population  control  in 
the  bill.  It  moves  it  up  into  tiie  overall 
authorization  under  title  I  of  the  bill, 
increasing  that  amount  by  $125  million 
to  a  total  amount  of  $445  million.  This 
does  not  change  the  overall  authorized 
expenditure  for  this  portion  of  the  bill. 
All  it  does  IS  to  bring  under  this  part  of 
the  bill  the  population  control  programs. 

I  believe  that  this  approach  will  guar- 
antee the  conunued  attention  that  I 
think  Congress  has  many  times  expressed 
as  being  desirable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  putting  a  priority  on  our  population 
control  programs. 

The  President,  with  whom  I  talked  on 
this  subject  a  number  of  tunes,  has  in- 
dicated his  feeling  that,  .so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  he  is  for  earmarking  for  pop- 
ulation control  programs. 

I  feel  sure  that  without  an  expanding 
population  planning  program,  many 
countries  which  we  have  aided  in  the 
past  will  continue  to  be  progressively  poor 
despite  all  our  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  bill  Includes 
$250  million  for  a  single  year  of  relief 
help  for  East  Pakistan  refugees,  an  im- 
portant and  humanitarian  effort.  Yet  it 
provides  only  half  that  amount  to  try  to 
deal,  on  a  worldwide  taasus,  with  the  pop- 
ulation explosion  ihat  has  been  a  root 
cause  of  both  India's  and  East  Paki.slans 
distress  and  poverty.  And  in  its  present 
form  it  drastically  weakens  the  program 
that  AID  has  developed  over  the  last 
4  years. 

Since  this  bill  is  in  many  ways  an  in- 
terim measure,  calling  for  further  study 
and  basic  revision  of  the  entire  program, 
restoration  of  the  language  that  has.  ever 
since  1967,  provided  a  firm  basis  for  the 
population  assistance  programs  in  AID, 
language  that  has  already  won  tlie  ex- 
plicit support  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President,  would  be  the  best  way 
to  insure  the  continuation  and  necessary 
expansion  of  the  program. 

AGENCT      FOR      INTERNATIONAL      DEVELOPMENT 

POPULATION    PROGRAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  population  program  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Tapt» 
and  I  are  offering. 

Mr.  President,  a  most  significant  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  is  the  family 
planning  and  population  work  which  was 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress 
in  1967  when  $35  million  was  allocated 
to  be  spent  only  on  population  work. 

Each  year  since  1967  the  Congress  has 
consistently  supported  this  program  ear- 
marking $35  million  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
$50  million  for  1969,  $75  million  for  1970 
and  $100  million  for  1971.  Each  year  AID 
ofBcials  have  told  Congress  that  funds 
shotild  not  be  increased  over  the  previous 
year's  level  and  that  the  money  could  not 
be  wisely  expended. 

Yet.  Mr.  President;  the  fact  is  that  the 
AID  population  program  has  developed 
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into  an  outstanding  technical  assistance 
program  and  had  a  major  Impact  in  en- 
couraging both  U.N  agencies  and  other 
governments  to  increase  their  own  sup- 
port in  this  field. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the 
U.S.  Government  supr>ort  for  this  activ- 
ity maintain  its  curreiit  momentum.  As 
the  committee  report  points  out: 

since  It  is  esUmated  tiiat  the  average  num- 
ber of  women  In  the  less  developed  countries 
aged  20  to  29 — the  peak  years  of  human  ler- 
tlllty — wUl  increase  by  about  one-third  dur- 
ing the  19708  and  two-thirds  during  the 
19808,  over  the  average  number  for  the  1960s, 
every  eff:>rt  should  be  made  to  extend  family 
planning  Information  and  services  on  a  vol- 
untary basts  to  couples  In  the  developing 
countries.  Unless  p>opulatlon  growth  rates  in 
these  countries  are  reduced,  their  populations 
win  double  In  20  to  30  years  and  their  de- 
velopment efforts  over  the  next  two  decades 
win  not  result  In  any  noticeable  improve- 
ment in  Individual  standards  of  living. 

Li  addition  to  the  important  work  over- 
seas, a  number  of  institutions  in  my  State 
of  California  have  played  an  important 
role  in  training,  research  and  overseas 
techmcal  assistance  activities  under  this 
program. 

For  example,  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  are  cooperating  to  develop 
economic  and  social  data  that  will  t>e 
relevant  and  useful  for  the  location  and 
the  administration  of  international  fam- 
ily planning  programs. 

The  Univer.sity  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  is  rimning  a  demonstration 
family  planning  matenial  health  pro- 
gram under  this  program  in  Ghana.  Also 
under  this  program,  the  Salk  Institute 
at  San  Diego  is  undertaking  a  major  re- 
search effort  designed  to  produce  a  once- 
a-month  contraceptive  suitable  for  use 
in  developing  countries.  Conducted  by 
some  of  the  Nation's  most  eminent  scien- 
tists, this  project  may  lead  to  a  basic 
contraceptive  breakthrough  within  the 
next  few  years. 

The  main  thiiist  of  the  AID  popula- 
tion program  Is  to  provide  assistance 
where  it  can  be  most  effective  to  national 
programs.  U.N.  agencies  and  private  vol- 
untary organizations  throughout  the 
developing  world  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
gram continues  to  grow  at  the  pace  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  increasing  world  need 
of  population  stabilization. 

Mr.  President,  section  292  of  H.R. 
9910  as  reported  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  threatens  Uie  continu- 
ation of  the  import  gains  which  have 
been  made  by  the  AID  population  pro- 
gram. As  I  stated  earlier,  since  1967  Con- 
gress has  expressly  set  aside  a  specified 
amount  of  money  to  be  utilized  solely  for 
population  programs  by  AID. 

This  year,  the  administration  has  sug- 
gested, and  has  been  successful  in  achiev- 
ing changes  in  this  longstanding  prac- 
tice. These  efforts  have  resulted  in  the 
language  of  section  292  of  the  bill  before 
us.  This  language  discontinues  the  tra- 
ditional system  of  earmarking  specifi- 
cally for  population  programs  a  certain 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  for  the 
development  loan  fund,  and  substitutes 
for  it  a  separate  authorization  of  appro- 
priations which  funds  would  remain 
available  until  expended.  The  real  effect 


of  this  change  Ls  to  give  to  the  OfSce  of 
Management  ana  Budget  the  opportuni- 
ty for  independent  action  in  this  vital 
international  program  area.  Over  tlie 
years,  Congre.ss  has  expressed  its  concern 
for  the  cxjntinuaLion  of  nutii  programs 
by  steadily  increasing  the  amount  ear- 
marked \{  the  same  time  officials  of  the 
adiniiu.-itralion  in  both  Uie  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  AID  have  not 
requested  annual  increases  u\  the  popu- 
lation program  or  sliown  any  sense  of 
urgency  despite  the  crucial  worldwide 
need.  I  believe  they  can  be  expected  to 
continue  to  take  thLs  shortsighted  atti- 
tude and  should  this  program  become 
dependent  on  a  separate  authorization 
and  therefore  a  line  item  in  the  Pre.*;!- 
dent's  budget,  they  can  be  expected  to 
come  up  witii  only  minimum  budget  re- 
quests based  upon  fiscal  con.'=ideratlon.s 
which  take  inadequate  account  of  actual 
program  need. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  joined  with 
Senator  Taft  in  ofTering  the  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  9910  which  would  restore 
the  language  of  previous  years  earmark- 
ing funds  for  population  programs,  and 
increasing  the  amount  of  those  sums  to 
$125  miUion  for  both  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973.  The  amendment  we  offer  also 
raises  by  $125  million — from  $320  to  $445 
million — the  total  amount  authorized  for 
appropriation  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  out  of  which  the  population  pro- 
gram reservation  would  be  taken.  I  be- 
lieve only  through  such  a  reservation 
of  funds  can  we  be  insured  that  these 
vital  programs  will  be  continued  at 
an  effective  level  and  can  the  expressed 
concern  of  Congress  be  followed. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
language  which  has  been  in  this  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  since  1967  not  be  altered 
at  this  point  but  be  retained  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  Major  changes  in  tills  program 
should  oiilv  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  overall  review  and  revision  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  which  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  at  a  later  duto 
For  the  present,  I  believe  the  language 
now  in  the  law  .should  simply  be  updated 
m  order  to  provide  $125  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  fiscal  year  1973,  although 
even  this  amount  is  not  adequate  piven 
the  enormous  dimensions  of  the  problem 
and  the  gravity  of  the  world  populatlor 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Resources,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  was  for- 
ttmate  to  hear  testimony  on  October  8 
which  as  poignantly  and  effectively  as 
any  material  I  have  read  makes  clear  the 
need  for  U.S.  assistance  in  the  interna- 
tional population  program  field.  Our 
witness  was  Dr  Norman  Borlaug,  one  of 
the  outstanding  men  of  our  times,  win- 
ner of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1970  for 
his  achievement  in  developing  a  new 
strain  of  wheat  which  can  be  planted  in 
extremely  diverse  climates  and  which 
produces  extremely  high  yields  Dr  Bor- 
laug's  discoverj-  was  heralded  as  the  an- 
swer to  problems  facing  developing  na- 
tions whose  iwpulation  growth  is  far  out- 
riuining  food  supplies  Dr.  Borlaug,  how- 
ever, has  repeatedly  stated  that  hLs  so- 
called  miracle    wlieat,   merely   forestalls 
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a  major  food  crisis  for  25  to  30  years, 
and  even  then  only  if  nations  are  able 
to  commit  sufficient  scientific  and  capital 
resources  to  achieving  maximum  pro- 
duction. 

Dr  Borlaug  was  presenting  testimony 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  108,  a  resolu- 
tion calhng  for  a  national  policy  of  popu- 
lation stabilization  through  voluntary 
means,  whose  principal  sponsors  are  my- 
self and  Senator  Taft,  and  which  I  am 
happy  to  say  now  has  a  total  of  34  co- 
sponsors.  He  strongly  endorsed  the 
resolution  as  a  means  of  establislung  the 
requisite  credibility  for  the  United  States 
in  the  population  field  in  order  to  make 
its  international  population  efforts  truly 
effective. 

Dr.  BorlauK  spoke  vividly  of  the  im- 
pUcations  of  high  levels  of  population 
density  in  one  nation  for  other  nations 
and  of  the  necessity  of  each  nation  to 
recognize  its  own  responsibilities  toward 
finding  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  an 
exploding  world  population.  I  believe  tliis 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems facing  all  mankind  in  the  next  few 
decades.  If  we  do  not  .•slow  down  and  then 
stabilize  world  population  growth  by  the 
turn  of  the  next  century,  the  world  faces 
enormous  ri.sks  of  ma.ss  starvation  and 
violent  revolution. 

I  beheve  Dr.  Borlaug's  career  which 
has  been  devoted  to  finding  means  of 
staving  off  starvation  in  any  corner  of 
the  world,  and  which  has  taken  liim  to 
numerous  nations  with  varying  degrees 
of  development  and  population  density, 
has  given  him  an  enormous  iasight  into 
this  subject,  which  is  very  evident  in  the 
testimony  he  delivered  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources.  The 
Ideas  he  expressed  are  of  great  perti- 
nence to  the  amendment  to  HR  9910, 
the  proposed  "Foreign  A.s.si.stance  Act  of 
1971."  which  I  am  honored  to  sponsor 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Taft  I .  X  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  portions  of  the 
hearings  covering  Dr.  Borlaug's  appear- 
ance before  the  subcommittee  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  of  Dr  Norman  E.  Borlaug, 
Agronomist.  Director  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  Agrict^ltural  Procram  in 
Mexico  Citt.  Mexico;  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
Winner  for  1970.  Before  Special  Srs- 
committei:  on  hlman  resources  of  the 
Senatx  Labor   and   Pcbltc   Welfare   Com- 

Ml  ri'EB 

Dr.  Borlattc  I  have  spent  the.se  past  27 
years  of  my  professional  life  In  trying  to  do 
something  about  bringing  a  little  better 
balance  into  the  capability  to  produce  food 
enough  to  feed  the  people  of  these  develop- 
ing nations.  Always  food  has  been  In  short 
supply  In  these  countries,  and  I  have  worked 
In  a  great  many  of  them,  ranging  from  Mexico 
to  India,  all  across  North  Africa,  and  the 
Near  and  Middle  East. 

All  too  often,  food  Is  in  short  supply  for 
the  average  man  In  these  past  few  years,  we 
have  begun  to  make  some  measureable  and 
significant  progress;  In  a  few  of  the  crops. 
especially  In  wheat,  on  which  I  have  worked. 
and  more  recently  In  rice,  and  In  maize  or 
corn.  But  this  Is  small  compared  to  the  total 
needs. 

It  Is  my  estimate  that  cereal  grains  are 
still  30  per  cent  aJiort  of  human  needs,  if  we 


take  a  global  measure  of  the  situation — not 
a  very  pleasant  picture.  In  a  prlvUeged  na- 
tion, such  as  the  USA,  of  course,  we  do  not 
think  In  terms  of  cereal  grains,  and  I  would 
like  to  qualify  why. 

Senator  Cranston.  You  are  referring  to 
minimum  needs.  I  assume. 

Dr.  Borlaug.  Minimum  needs  Here  we 
think  In  terms  of  how  much  meat  and  how 
much  milk  and  how  much  eggs,  and  so  on. 
is  Included  in  our  diet,  and  bread  per  se  Is 
a  rather  minor,  unimportant  part  of  our 
tutal  diet  But  it  is  not  bo  in  the  other 
countries,  because  there,  you  see,  they  can 
not  afford  to  produce,  nor  can  the  average 
man  afford  to  buy.  these  animal  proteins, 
a;iini;\l  products. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  simple.  To  produce  a 
pound  of  poultry  meat,  chicken  meat,  takes 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  gram.  To  produce  a 
pound  of  pork  chops  will  take  about  four  and 
a  half  pounds  of  grain,  and  beefst-eak,  such 
as  we  ordinarily  think  about,  will  take  six 
and  a  half  to  seven.  You  can  not  afford  this 
conversion  factor  in  a  hungry  world  Even 
were  It  possible,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
low-income  people  would  not  make  It  fea- 
sible. 

And  so  we  have  made  certain  progress.  But 
this  progress,  as  I  said  when  the  press 
descended  upon  me  at  the  time  of  the  Nobel 
award,  might  buy  us  20  years,  or  25,  or  30,  if 
we  could  get  governments  to  commit  reason- 
able resources  to  permit  us  to  have  the 
scientific  base  and  the  inputs  necessary  to 
continue  pushing   forward. 

I  said  '  If  "'  There  Is  no  certainty  about 
this.  Because  now  you  see  even  here,  within 
our  own  very  privileged  country— and  I  wovUd 
like  to  state  here  and  now  that  even  though 
I  have  lived  outside  of  the  tJnlted  States  for 
27  years  of  my  life,  I  am  a  very  proud 
American,  and  yet  I  am  sometimes  a  very 
confused  American  now  when  I  come  back 
and  read  the  press  and  look  at  the  televi- 
sion, because  there  is  a  certain  segment  here 
which  doesn't  understand  what  a  difficult 
problem  we  have  on  this  food  production 
funding.  They  think  things  are  much  better 
now  In  the  developing  nations — and  it  is  not 
so.  It  Is  Just  nip  and  tuck.  We  do  not  have 
any  room  for  complacency.  We  have  to  work 
aggressively. 

And  what  I  said  was  that  ve  might  be 
able  to  buy  20  or  25  years  In  which  to  bring 
Into  balance  population  growth  and  the 
capability  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of 
living  to  all  who  are  born   Into  this  world. 

And  unless  we  can  provide  this.  Senator 
Cranston,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  will 
never  have  any  lasting  peace  We  will  have 
International  strife  and  recurring  troubles, 
and  there  will  not  be  any  peace  You  can 
not  build  international  peace  en  empty 
stomachs  and  poverty  and  unempolyment. 
And  this  Is  the  situation  in  a  vast  segment 
of  the  world  today,  and  unfortunately  some 
of  our  great  Idealists  do  not  understand  this. 
They  think  you  change  governments  and  you 
solve  these  very  basic  problems  Everyone 
wants  a  simple  solution  to  all  of  these  very 
complex  and  interrelated  problems  that  bear 
on  human  life    But  it  isn't  that  easy 

Senator  Cranston.  Do  you  feel  that  we 
have  at  most  25  years? 

Dr  Borlaug.  This  Is  optimistic:  this  is 
optimistic.  For  example,  unforeseen  develop- 
ments on  the  interrelating  and  interreactlng 
forces  of  population,  food  production  and  en- 
viroiiment  that  have  to  do  with  our  capa- 
bility of  producing  food,  first  liere  In  the 
United  States  and  then  elsewhere  may  re- 
duce that  number  of  years  by  half. 

Senator  Cranston  1  gather  that  It  Is  your 
feeling  that  If  we  do  not  get  population 
growth  under  control  quite  soon,  we  will  Just 
face  utter  chaos  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
which  will  then  really  engulf  the  whole 
world. 

Or  BoRLAin].  Tt  is  my  feeling,  sir,  that  al- 
ready some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world 


are  so  large  and  so  complex  that  we  are  al- 
ready on  the  verge  of  chaos  New  York  City, 
Calcutta,  Dacca.  Tokyo,  you  name  them  And 
80  many  thi;;igs  can  go  wrong,  whether  it  be 
with  power,  with  transport  with  water  sys- 
tems and  sewage  disposal,  that  somebody,  in 
some  .sort  of  a  manifestation,  steps  on  some- 
body else's  toe,  and  suddenly  you  have  a  riot. 

And  this  is  always,  of  course,  more  ex- 
plosive the  more  poverty  stricken  one  of 
those  large  cities  happens  to  be.  You  have 
a  riot  and  it  can  become  a  clvU  war.  and 
then  an  international  war  and  we  again  wlU 
get  tangled  Into  these  things  inadvertently, 
or  some  other  nation  will,  and  it  will  go  on  to 
all  sorts  of  extremes,  with  sad  consequences. 

So  I  have  great  fear  for  the  large  cities  of 
today,  and  the  instability  that  Is  being  in- 
corporated into  them,  simply  because  too 
many  people  are  piled  up  in  these  megalop- 
olises. So  you  see  al!  of  this  population 
growth,  no  matter  what  arm  or  what  ap- 
pendage you  look  at  In  this  octopus.  I  call 
it,  that  affects  all  of  the  different  spheres  of 
human  life  even  in  a  privileged  country  such 
as  the  USA, 

Senator  Cranston,  If.  In  the  USA,  we  man- 
age to  handle  the  problems  within  our  cities. 
I  assume  you  feel  that  we  could  not  avoid 
the  consequences  of  a  failure  in  the  rest  of 
the  world,  particularly  in  Latin  America  or 
Asia,  to  come  to  grips  with  the  population 
explosion. 

Dr  Borlaug  What  we  do  here  at  home 
will  have  a  lot  to  do  with  how  the  developing 
nations  will  react. 

Senator  Cranston.  Yes. 

Dr.  BoRLAtTC  Is  this  the  main  thrust  of 
your  question.  Senator? 

Senator  Cranston  No,  I  was  really  asking 
this:  If  we  manage  to  handle  the  problems 
here  but  they  are  not  handled  In  Asia  and 
elsewhere,  we  will  not  avoid  the  conse- 
quences here,  will  we' 

Dr  Borlaug  No,  of  course  not  We  all,  as 
good  Americans,  want  to  have  a  st.able  world 
situation.  I  think  we  are  all  humanitarians 
enough  to  want  to  see  a  decent  standard  cf 
living  for  all  people  and  a  decent  opportu- 
nity for  all  who  are  born  into  this  world. 
And  we  cannot  stand  political  chaos,  as  I 
see  it.  and  continue  to  have  our  own  way  of 
life,  our  own  democratic  form  of  government. 
Sooner  or  later  we  will  become  embroiled  in 
Issues  that  boll  over  from  neighboring  coun- 
tries. 

So  what  happens  In  foreign  countries 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  concern  to  us 
back  home  here  in  the  USA  And  I  say  this 
with  great  feeling,  having  lived  outside  ot 
the  country  for  all  of  these  years 

Senator  Cranston  One  of  the  clauses  in 
the  Senate  resolution  touches  on  the  other 
point  you  alluded  to.  i.e..  what  we  can  do 
by  example  And  it  reads  as  follows  I  would 
be  Interested  to  know  If  you  have  any  com- 
ment or  revision  you  think  might  be  appro- 
priate: 

"Whereas  It  Is  by  Its  cwrn  example  that 
the  United  States  can  play  a  leading  role 
In  the  flght  to  curb  world  population  growth 
which  Is  obstructing  econonUc  progress  and 
threatening  starvation,  mass  unemployment, 
and  civil  strife  In  the  developing  countries  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  " 

Dr,  Borlaug  I  would  agree  a  hundred  ptr 
cent  with  what  you  have  said  I  would  Just 
like  to  say  a  few  words  to  add  emphasis  to 
this  from  the  position  from  which  I  have 
looked  at  the  whole  issue. 

I  have  expressed  concern  not  only  on  this 
population  Issue,  but  on  other  Issues  which 
are  of  International  Importance  to  the 
United  States, 

On  the  population  Issue.  I  think  It  Is  Im- 
moral for  us  to  say,  "Oh,  ■we  are  privileged: 
we  have  a  good  standard  of  living;  we  don't 
need  a  population  policy  But  Country  A  B. 
or  C  because  of  its  vast  total  population  and 
great   population   density,  must,  as  soon  as 
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possible,    establlati    such    a    policy    and    Im- 
plement It  " 

It  U  perfectly  obvious  to  me.  and  I  am 
sure  to  most  of  the  people  who  sUjp  to  think 
about  It  here  in  the  DBA.  that  It  la  immoral 
to  say  that,  to  say,  'This  is  good  for  you.  but 
I  (in  nit  need  It  " 

And  as  lung  as  we  have  this  attliiide.  we 
will  never  be  etiective  in  trying  to  afitiKst  an- 
other nation  In  trying  to  cume  to  grips  with 
Its  population  prL>blem 

.Senator  Ch-.ston  (.'an  you  cite  any  spf- 
cinc  examples  where  yuu  have  confronted 
this  cre<llblllly  Issue  about  us  in  your  con- 
versations with  leaders  and  scientists  in 
otlicr  countries' 

Dr  B»)«L-*UG  Yes.  very  definitely 
I  have  had  scientists  m  Ind.a  .siralght- 
f,  iwardly  aHk  nie  Ihl.s  question.  •How  Ls  It 
that  you  in  the  i:SA.  who  have  no  pupula- 
ti.in  policy,  can  bo  here  in  variou.s  types  of 
agencies  advocating  and  trying  to  help  us 
with  this  Issue  ^'^ 

And  I  think  that  this  person  wabut  at  ail 
vlclou'i.  but  only  raising  a  perfectly  lei;itlmal,« 
question  And  I  am  .^ure  It  exlst.s  Iti  the  minds 
of  many  scientists  and  educators  and  gov- 
ernment leaders  abroad  I  think  we  inu.st  all 
realize  that  were  we  the  head  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Public  Health  let  us  say  In  one  of 
these  countries  where  there  is  a  tremendous 
population  problem,  or  a  prime  minister  or  a 
president  trying  to  .-npe  with  this — liow 
stable  a  t;r')und  would  such  a  person  have  in 
trying  to  work  front  this  platform  of  ending 
population  growth? 
That  Is  another  Issue 

But  the  point  la.  If  we  are  going  to  assist 
these  countries  to  strengthen  their  posltlorM 
and  their  capabilities  of  solving  the  popula- 
tion growth  problem,  we  have  to  start  out 
from  a  sound  base  ourselves  Otherwise.  tlM 
image  we  project  to  our  foreign  friends,  even 
though  we  are  trying  to  help  them  In  every 
way  we  know  possible,  will  be  mi.siiiterjireted 
at  least  by  certain  segments  of  those 
societies. 

And  this.  Senator  Cranston,  Is  why  I  fe«J 
very  deeply  about  this. 

Senator  Cranston  As  you  know,  there  Ip 
evidence  that  there  i,s  a  shiirj:!  decline  in  the 
United  States  fertility  rate  at  this  particular 
moment  nob<xiy  knows  for  how  long  lh«t 
may  endure  I  s»ippoRe  we  will  not  really  gain 
any  credibility  along  with  such  a  populatkm 
gri.iwth  decline  unless  It  Is  part  of  a  national 
policy  and  not  an  accident,  f>erhaps  attribu- 
table to  our  economi-  recession 

Dr  BoRLAi-c  Well  I  am  sure  from  my  own 
limited  experience  m  this  field  here  Inside 
of  the  USA  that  It  Is  pnjbbaly  a  very  complex 
Issue.  I  hope  that  even  though  the  decline 
til  population  growth  may  be  accldently  tt 
can  be  put  on  a  conliniilng  basl.s  so  we  can 
look  forward  to  stabilizing  this  situation 

We  are  greatly  concerned  about  wnat  hap- 
pens in  our  environment  and.  of  course,  tlve 
amount  of  pollution,  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Is  directly  related  to  the  number  of  people 
we  are  pilliig  in  together,  and  especially  tn 
the  large  cities 

Senator  Cranston  D<i  you  feel  that  the 
scheduled  UN  Environmental  Conference  In 
Stockholm  lends  s<ime  additional  urgency  bo 
the  development  of  an  explicit  United  Stal«B 
population  policy' 

i:)r  BuRtAtTo.  I  definitely  feel  that  If  suoii 
a  policy  could  be  established  by  the  United 
States  Congress  before  that  time,  it  would 
speak  In  a  loud  voice.  It  would  be  very  help- 
ful. I  think,  to  indicate  our  concern  and 
deep  Interest  In  doing  something  about  this 
whole  environmental  problem  and.  of  cours*. 
about  human  dignity  as  It  relates  to  popula- 
tion growth  In  Its  bruadest  'sense 

Senator  Cranston  We  are  very  hopeful 
that  we  c.-in  get  the  resolution  enacted  prloar 
to  the  time  of  that  conference. 

Getting  back  to  the  25  or  30  years  that  we 
might  In  effect  buy  through  miracle  wheat 
In   accordance   with    your    statement — IX   the 


nations    committed    the    necessary    means 
have    tha    coinmltte<l    the    nec«asai7    meana 
for  that  particular  achievement? 

Dr.  Bo>i.Jkua.  At  tha  present  time,  no  It  Is 
a  struggle  every  step  of  the  way  to  get 
the  commltment.s.  and  we  must  recoKiU/e 
that  In  these  developing  nations  there  are 
a  great  n.any  demands  on  their  limited  re- 
souries 

I/et  me  use  a  c mcrete  case  in  p.  int' 
We  can  do  very  little  in  these  countries 
with'JU*  large  Invef.tment.s  in  fertiUz^er  and 
rerlill/,er  plants  The  soil  h.«5  been  farmed 
for  centuries,  and  in  some  ctses  for  even 
thciuiaiidi  of  years,  and  it  is  depleted  of 
many  of  the  essential  plant  tiUtrlents  .^nd 
the  only  way  that  we  can  restore  these  In  an 
economically  feasible  sort  of  way  Is  with 
fertilizer. 

And  fertilizer  and  .ts  use  cost  money.  It 
costs  mcjney  to  build  these  plants,  and  In 
order  to  move  the  fertilizer,  you  have  to 
change  your  whole  transportation  system.  It 
calls  for  credit  for  the  small  farmer.  There 
are  many  roadblock-s  to  Implementing  this. 
And  then  the  government  Is  pushed  to  all 
other  sides,  not  only  on  this  food  front  but  on 
the  educational  front.  They  are  running  be- 
hind; they  are  falling  behind. 

Let  me  illustrate  In  one  particular  de- 
veloping country,  the  population  was  18  mil- 
lion people  about  30  years  ago  At  that  time 
there.  50  per  cent  of  the  reading-age  popu- 
lation. 9  million  people,  were  illiterate  ac- 
cording to  government  figures  Today  that 
nation  has  50  million  people  and  they  say 
that  the  Illiteracy  has  been  cut  to  25  per 
cent.  But  25  per  cent  of  50  million,  a  quarter 
of  50  mllUoii,  Is  12  million.  So  there  are  more 
Illiterates  n  >w  than  there  were  then,  even 
though  the  percentage  shows  that  It  has  been 
cut  In  half. 

And  this  nation  spent  greater  sums  on  edu- 
cation than  any  other  nation  In  Its  part  of 
the  world. 

And  this  Is  the  sad  tragedy  of  many  na- 
tions. 

You  see.  It  Is  deceiving  to  talk  In  terms  of 
percentages  when  population  growth  is  cx- 
pl(3dlng 

I  mentioned  education,  but  population 
growth  affects  many  other  facets,  such  as, 
let  us  say.  employment,  or  unemployment 
With  the  exploding  pt>puliiti<in  growth  in 
some  of  these  countries,  even  though  these 
nations,  n  s<3me  cases,  are  making  surpris- 
ing growth  In  indu.strialization.  it  is  not  fast 
enough  to  cope  with  these  three  or  three  and 
a  half  per  cent  population  growths  So  we  are 
losing  ground  on  tlial  front 

And  I  could  go  on  and  name  many  more. 
S<5  this.  I  think  points  out  ttie  urgency 
of  tryina  to  help  these  nations  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  population  problem.  But, 
without  a  policy  of  our  own.  I  do  not  think 
we  will  project  an  inuige  that  is  at  all  sat- 
usfa<'t4jry 

I  testified  a  few  months  ago  ab<jut  the 
need  for  reproductive  biology  research,  as  the 
devices  and  means  that  are  available  in  the 
developing  countries  are  Inadequate  even 
If  people  by  their  own  choice  and  govern- 
ments t>r  their  own  choice,  decide  to  try  to 
stabilize  this  balance  Many  of  those  coun- 
tries obviou.sly  do  not  have  the  scientific 
capabilities  and  scientific  manp<jwer  for  con- 
ducting the  research  and  checking  their  va- 
lidity and  their  safeneaa  «<;>  that  we  could 
hopefully  have  better  methixls  in  the  future 
That  Ls  another  aspect,  but  yet  I  think 
It  is  something  that  we  need  U)  think  atxnit 
It  ts  perhaps  outside  of  the  general  sphere 
of  this  hearing 

Senator  Ciunston.  In  regard  to  the  mira- 
cle wheat  matter,  how  clase  l.'i  our  country 
to  doing  what  It  should  be  doing  to  help  the 
world  achieve  development 

Dr    BoRi.ALG    In  fcxKl' 

Senator  Cranston.  In  miracle  wheat  spe- 
cincaJly. 

Dr.  BoRLjktrG.  I  think  the  situation  here  on 


whe«t  is  quite  different  than  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  We  are  one  of  the  great  export- 
ers of  wheat. 

.Senator  Ciianston  But  can  we  be  helping 
other  countries  more  than  we  are  by  foreign 
a: 'I  and  assistance' 

Dr.  Bont.Atic  Uniteil  States  aid  has  done  a 
creditable  Job  In  assisting  the  world;  the 
American  peoj)le  have  During  the  near- 
famine  crisis  of  11^6  and  lt>^  had  it  nwi 
been  for  the  vast  quauLltle-  of  wheat  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  India  and  Paki- 
stan, there  would  h.ivc  been  millions  who 
would  have  starved  to  death 

Beyond  the  particular  sale  of  I'  I.  480 
wheat  or  other  cereal  grains,  the  United  States 
Government  has  also  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries over  the  past — I  am  not  familiar  ex- 
actly with  the  number  of  years,  but  let  me 
say  20  or  26  years  since  the  beginning  of  U.S. 
AID  or  Its  predecessor — technical  people  to 
assist  In  the  development  of  their  agrlctil- 
tural  programs  I  think  these  have  been  good 
Investments  In  world  stability. 

This  Is  a  long.  difBcult  road,  and  It  has 
many  different  roads  that  turn  off  from  the 
main  road,  the  one  that  we  hope  will  bring 
us  to  some  decent  semblance  of  liuman  dig- 
nity for  those  who  are  born  Into  this  world. 
And  I  have  spent  most  of  my  time  on  this 
road  of  bread  and  food. 

Serjator  CaANsroN.  While  a  preen  revolu- 
tion could  hopefully  forestall  mass  starva- 
tion. I  assume  that  it  would  not  make  pos- 
sible a  continuing  population  explosion;  Is 
that  correct? 

Dr.  BoRi.At;G.  No.  Certainly  we  hope  to  re- 
cognize that  the  old  Malthtis  theory  some 
day  or  other  will  come  true 

Don't  look  for  science  and  technologv  to 
continue  to  push  back  this  barrier  long 
enough  so  that  this  does  not  become  an  issue. 
The  whole  question  Is:  Can  we  hold  the  line? 
And  can  we  provide  food  enough,  which  Is 
the  first  basic  necessity  for  human  beings? 
We  can  not  talk  alxuit  the  other  necesfaltlei. 
of  life,  because  without  fcTod  you  only  can 
live  about  three  weeks  But  we  must  hold  on 
this  front  and  permit  the  world  to  come  to 
grips  with  population  growth 

There  Is  a  ptilnt  beyond  which  we  will 
never  be  able  to  cope  with  this,  and  we 
should  not  look  for  a  simple  answer  to  this 
problem. 

We  are  dlfTerent  from  all  other  animals. 
Senator.  In  virtually  all  animals  there  Is  a 
buUt-ln  biological  device  to  control  their 
populations  III  numbers  so  the  poptilatlon 
will  adjust  t-o  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
habitat,  so-called,  their  own  environment 

This  is  true  of  the  Arctic  lemming,  the 
little  Arctic  mouse,  whUh  builds  up  into 
fantastic  numbers  and  then  l>econies  Irri- 
table, and  starts  migrating.  In  a  suicidal 
march  to  the  sea,  and  they  die  by  the 
millions. 

And  It  la  true  of  the  snow-shoe  hare  In  the 
northern  wrK)ds  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  and  south  of  Manitoba  They 
build  up  to  large  numbers,  and  something 
goes  wrong  In  their  nervous  systems  and  they 
Just  die  from  Internal  hemnrrhaglng  It  wa" 
thought  to  have  been  diseases  and  viruses 
and  many  things  up  until  a  relatively  few 
years  ago 

The  lion  prides  In  East  Africa  have  a  built- 
in  device  And  It  is  a  funny  one  In  this  case. 
During  a  certain  season  when  the  animals 
they  prey  on  are  In  the  lowlands  or  In  the 
brush  country,  there  Is  an  ample  food  sup- 
ply But  when  these  zebra  and  other  animals 
migrate,  the  lion  stays  In  place  And  during 
this  stress  period,  the  weak  ones  are  killed 
ofT 

There  are  all  kinds  of  devices.  I>ut  God 
gave  man  a  brain,  and  he  can  look  at  where 
we  are  now  and  project  ahead  with  a  fair 
degree  cif  certainty  what  the  situation  will 
be  like  30  years  from  now  or  40  years  from 
now.    And    this  device    Is    a   unique   one.   But 
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we  refuse  to  use  it  to  preserve  our  own  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  which  I  value  very  highly. 

You  Bee,  sir.  I  have  worked  with  all  types 
of  governments,  from  military  dictatorships 
to  completely  socialistic  stat«s.  working  a.s 
a  scientist,  engaged  In  this  struggle  on  the 
food  production  front.  These  problems  are 
common  to  all,  sir.  and  they  aren't  going  to 
go  away  and  we  need  to  cope  with  them  and 
deal  with  them. 

Senator  Cranstok,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
one  rather  rweeplng  question,  and  I  have 
to  ask  you  to  answer  It  In  not  more  than 
three  minutes,  because  I  have  to  go  and  vote 
on  something  now. 

Beyond  setting  an  example,  what  should 
we  be  doing  to  help  other  countries  deal 
wdth  the  population  problem  where  they 
want  our  assistance?  What  are  the  main 
things  we  should  do? 

Dr.  BoBLAUG.  I  think  In  this  whole  study 
of  reproductive  biology  which  I  feel  strongly 
about,  our  techniques  are  Inadequate  and 
we  have  to.  through  our  own  medical  excel- 
lence, try  to  evolve  better  ones. 

TTien  p>erhap8  also  in  our  whole  system  of 
communications,  although  I  feel  on  the  na- 
tional front  this  Is  a  Job  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  nationals  of  the  country,  we  should 
certainly  provide  them  with  certain  tech- 
nical competence  as  constiltants  in  some  of 
these  pilot-plant  projects,  at  least. 

This  has  been  done,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
especially  by  some  of  the  foundations,  but 
I  think  more  will  be  needed  In  the  future. 

Senator  Cranston-.  Our  efforts  there  relate 
back  to  the  credibility  matter. 

Dr.  BORLAUG.   Right. 

Senator  Cranston.  And  our  efforts  should 
relate  first  to  our  own  policy  making  here. 
If  we  can.  and  then  to  rendering  assistance 
to  others.  • 

Dr.  BoRLAtJo.  You  are  so  correct.  We  are 
going  to  be  Ineffective  until  we  have  shown 
the  world  by  an  action,  such  as  adoption  of 
the  population  stabilization  resolution  being 
discussed  here,  that  we  are  determined  to 
halt  our  own  population  growth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  tlie 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU:iout 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  plane  difficulties,  a  Senator  who 
wanted  to  speak  on  tlie  pending  amend- 
ment is  not  available:  but  I  understand-— 
and  I  hope  that  thus  is  corroborated  by 
thedistlngui.shed  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Taft)  and  the  disimgui.shed  minority 
leader — that  what  the  Senator  has  in 
mind  is  being  fully  protected,  regardless 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  Is  protected  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  will  do  whatever  is 
necessarj-  to  protect  the  Senator.  I  un- 
derstand tliat  lie  has  an  amendment  on 
this  subject,  but  it  cai^  be  covered  by  his 
own  separate  amendment,  and  I  under- 
stand that  he  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  my  understanding. 


Mr.  SCOTT  And  I  understand  tliat  if 
there  is  no  objection — if  the  manager  of 
the  bill  would  so  indicate — we  will  simply 
call  for  the  vote 

Mi-  STENNIS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  a  half  minute? 

Mr.  TAFT    I  yield, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  for  printing 
and  for  later  con.sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  discussed  this  amend- 
ment with  me;  and  before  I  stand  aside 
to  let  it  pass,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
suggested,  I  should  like  first  to  give  the 
Senate  the  situation  and  then  ask  Sena- 
tor Taft  a  question. 

On  the  very  last  day  of  the  markup, 
the  posture  of  this  particular  item  of 
$125  milhon  was  that  it  was  authorized 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  population 
control  and  that  it  was  to  be  deducted 
from  some  part  of  the  bill  to  the  extent 
of  $125  million,  which  would  have  re- 
duced other  aspects  of  the  bill. 

At  the  very  last,  on  a  motion  which 
I  offered,  with  the  support  of  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  committee,  the  pro- 
vision that  the  $125  million  was  to  be 
charged  against  the  aggregate  sum  in 
the  bill,  thereby  reducing  the  bill  by  that 
$125  million,  was  exciEcd,  so  that  it  came 
to  the  floor  with  $125  million  for  popula- 
tion control  in  addition  to  all  other 
items  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  has  been  over  this  amend- 
ment with  me  and  represents  to  me  that 
the  structure  of  his  amendment  is  such 
that  the  additional  amount  is  retained, 
except  that  when  it  comes  to  appropria- 
tions, the  authorization  will  be  in  a  larger 
figure,  including  other  items,  of  which 
this  will  be  a  part,  but  clearly  this  figure 
is  itemized  and  specified  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose. 

So  that  two  things  are  covered:  One, 
that  it  is  in  addition  to  other  sums  in 
the  bill;  and.  second,  that  whatever  is 
available  by  appropriation  is  clearly  to 
be  utilized  for  this  purpose,  though  it  is 
a  part  of  a  larger  appropriation  for  this 
and  other  purposes.  If  tiiose  two  points 
are  confirmed  by  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  and  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  another  colleague  intends 
to  ofTcr  an  amendrneiit  which  will  re- 
store the  situation  that  was  changed  by 
my  amendment,  tlien  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  this  one  going  through,  and 
then  deal  with  the  other  one  when  it 
arises;  but  I  w^nt  to  be  positive  that 
we  are  not  goin^  to  reverse  the  course 
the  committee  has  taken  s:>  far. 

Mr,  TAFT,  I  would  hke  to  assure  the 
distinguished  Seiiator  from  New  York 
that  I  have  studied  tins  matter  in  con- 
siderable detail  and  my  understanding 
is,  as  Uie  Senator  has  pointed  out  cor- 
rectly thai  an  overall  amount  in  the  bill 
is  increa^sed  by  the  $125  nulUon  figure 
and  now  we  have  a  requirement  to  re- 
store it  to  the  law.  which  has  been  in 
the  law  for  the  past  4  years,  so  that  this 


certain  sum  represents  what  will  be  for 
the  population  contrcl  program  and  not 
for  any  other  program  With  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
which  is  correct,  and  my  understanding 
of  it,  we  have  as  well  the  actual 
interpretation. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  If  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  I  would  certainly  appreciate 
it  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  not  move  to  reconsider  or  table  it. 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  another  Senator 
does  have  to  come  in  on  it  Other  than 
that,  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  G\m- 
BRELL).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Taft). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     482 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  482  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration,  and  will  fol- 
low tliis  with  a  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  58,  line  1.  strike  out  all  through 
page  59,  line  2,  and  renumber  succeeding 
sections  accordingly. 

The  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
by  the  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

WrrHDRAWAl^    OF    DNmD    STATES    FOBCES    FROM 
INDOCHINA 

SBC.  406.  (al  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Joint  resolution  en- 
titled "Joint  Resolution  to  promote  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  in  Southeast  Asia",  approved  August 
10,  1964  (Public  Law  8&-408 ) ,  known  as  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution,  has  left  the  Gov- 
ernznent  of  the  United  States  without  con- 
gressional authority  for  continued  participa- 
tion in  the  war  In  Indochina.  TTierefore.  in 
order  to  bring  an  end  to  the  involvement  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the 
hostUltles  In  Indochina,  to  secure  the  safe 
return  of  United  States'  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  North  Vietnam  and  Its  allies,  and  to 
help  bring  about  a  political  setUement  of 
the  war  In  Indochina,  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  ejcpedltlous 
withdrawal  from  Indochina  of  all  United 
States  armed  forces. 

(b)  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
withdrawal  of  all  United  States  armed  forces 
from  Indochina,  funds  authorized  for  use  by 
such  forces  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawal  of 
all  such  forces  from  Indochina  and  may  not 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  such 
forces  In  hostilities  In  North  or  South  Viet- 
nam. Cambodia,  or  Laos,  except  for  actions 
necessary  to  protect  those  forces  against  Im- 
minent   danger   as    ihey    are    withdrawn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  yield 
to  me' 

Mr  SCOTT  I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
luianlmous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  occur  at  the  hour 
of  3  p.m.  today. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSF'IM.D  Mr  President,  it  Is 
not  anticipated  that  the  full  2  hours  will 
be  taken  on  this  amendment  My  under- 
stiindirxg  is  that,  if  that  is  the  case,  the 
next  amendment  to  be  offered  will  be  b.v 
the  distinguished  St^nator  from  NevacUi 
(Mr.  Cannon  ■ ,  which  would  seek  to 
strengthen  Uie  .so-called  Hickenlcoper 
amendment  rt-lative  to  expropriation  of 
properties  in  foreign  countries. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  business  here.  I  understand  that  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BucKLKY)  and  the  distinj^'uisiied 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  LXjminhk' 
have  amendments  to  offer.  I  hope  they 
will  be  offered  at  the  appropriate  time  so 
tliat  we  can  get  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  the  way  today. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  now.  it  is  antic- 
ipated that  the  Senate  will  stay  in  late, 
come  in  early  tomorrow,  and  stay  in  late 
tomorrow  night,  with  the  hope  that  we 
can  finish  the  bill  by  tomorrow  night. 

If  we  do,  there  will  be  no  Saturday 
session,  but  if  we  do  not  finish  the  biU 
by  tomorrow  night,  then  there  will  be  a 
Saturday  session. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  Uie  dlfitingui.«;hed  majority  leader. 
We  are  all  now  on  notice,  and  we  should 
all  do  our  t)est  to  finish  the  bill  and  to 
finish  it  on  Friday,  if  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  Ls  an 
amendment  to  delete  beginning  on  page 
58.  Une  I.  all  through  page  59,  line  2. 
and  renumber  the  succeeding  sections 
accordingly. 

In  other  words,  it  is  to  delete  what  has 
become  known  as  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  congres- 
.sional  intervention  m  the  complex  and 
difficult  problem  of  disengaging  the 
United  States  from  the  war  in  Indochina 
must  be  measured  again.st  the  simple 
standard  of  whether  or  not  this  inter- 
vention will  contribute  to  the  achieve- 
inent  of  U.S.  goals.  The  intervention 
proposed  by  this  amendment  does  not 
meet  this  standard.  On  the  contrary,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  such  interventions. 
it  is  likely  to  complicate  rather  than  fa- 
cilitate U.S.  policy. 

It  is  the  fundamental  goal  of  the 
United  States  to  disengage,  to  withdraw 
all  our  Armed  Forces  from  Indochina 
ron.gress  has  no  reason  to  doubt  this 
go&\.  the  enemy  has  no  reason  to  doubt 
It.  It  is  also  our  objective,  if  possible,  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  the  war  it.self.  to 
obtain  the  relea.«!e  of  all  of  our  piisoners 
of  war  and  to  tissure  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam of  at  least  a  chance  to  maintain 
their  own  defense.  As  we  withdraw,  our 
Armed  Forces  continue  to  be  our  princi- 
pal bargaining  point  for  the  achievement 
of  all  of  our  objectives.  For  the  Congress 
to  place  restrictions  on  the  employment 
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of  this  bargaining  point  nullifies  its  capa- 
bility to  CKlileve  our  objectives. 

To  tall  tlie  President  of  the  United 
States  that  he  may  not  expend  funds 
other  than  to  carry  out  a  program  which 
in  fact  he  has  said  he  us  carrying  out 
is  a  public  ex!)re.ssion  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence. There  is  nothing  to  warrant  this 
lack  of  confidence.  The  only  effect  of  such 
a  declaration  of  no  confidence  would  be 
Lo  weaken  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  deal  successfully  with  tius  particular 
foreign  affairs  problem,  and  others  as 
well. 

By  publicly  letting  the  North  Viet- 
namese know  that  a  restriction  has  been 
placed  by  the  Congress  on  the  employ- 
ment of  UJS.  forces,  narrowly  defining 
their  use,  the  Congress  would  remove  any 
uncertainty  on  the  enemy's  side  regard- 
ing our  intentions.  This  in  itself  would 
pose  a  danger  for  our  troops,  imminent 
or  not.  It  certainly  could  pose  a  problem 
for  South  Vietnam.  In  the  absence  of 
doubt  or  uncertainty,  In  addition  to  los- 
ing any  Inducement  to  negotiate,  the 
Commiinists  could  take  full  military  ad- 
vantage of  this  new  development.  They 
could  increase  the  threat  against  South 
Vietnam  and  therefore  agaiiist  our  own 
forces. 

Congressional  action  along  these  lines 
is  therefore  not  only  imnecessary  for  the 
achievement  of  U.S.  goals,  but  on  the 
contrary  carries  the  serious  risk  of  prej- 
udicing the  very  objectives  which  all 
Americans  must  share,  the  successful  end 
of  US  involvement  in  Vietnam,  the  re- 
turn of  our  prisoners,  and  the  survival 
of  the  country  for  wliich  we  and  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  have  already  paid 
such  a  heavy  price. 

An  equally  worrying  aspect  of  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  Ls  the  limita- 
tion it  would  place  on  the  President's 
ability  to  use  U.S.  air  power  in  a  manner 
which  best  protects  American  soldiers 
withdrawing  from  Vietnam  and  to 
achieve  our  national  objectives  In  Indo- 
china. Is  bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  considered  to  fall  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  amendment?  Would  bomb- 
ing of  the  trail  be  considered  a  measure 
neces.sary  to  protect  our  forces  against 
imminent  danger  as  they  are  with- 
drawn? Any  legislation  affecting  the 
President's  use  of  air  power  in  Indo- 
china constitutes  a  decision  of  major 
consequence  and  Is  not  a  decision  the 
Senate  .should  reach  hastily  or  without 
full  under.';tanding  of  the  consequences. 

The  phasing  down  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china and  the  efforts  to  free  our  priscin- 
ers  of  war  require  that  every  bit  of  flex- 
ibility. ever>'  possible  negotiating  option. 
be  in  the  President's  hands  over  the  en- 
suing months  The  proposed  bill  would 
throw  away,  in  advance,  the  verj-  bar- 
gainmp  options  which  he  needs. 

Tliere  is  nothing  Congress  can  do  legis- 
latively to  take  away  any  options  of  the 
enemy  at  the  bargaining  table,  but  there 
are  things  Congress  can  <5o  to  remove 
from  the  U.S.  side  of  the^  discussion 
valuable  options  which  ^/Should  be 
available  to  the  Presiden^Tf  the  United 
SUtes.  X 

I^t  us  consider  the  question  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  If  we  remove  all  our  forces 
without  any   commitment  from  Hanoi. 


and  Hanoi  has  made  no  such  commit- 
ments— statements  of  others  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding — if  we  remove  all 
our  forces  and  leave  the  prisoners  of 
war  there,  they  may  stay  there  forever 

We  must  preserve,  through  the  United 
States,  the  kind  of  options  wliich  would 
make  it  worth  while  for  Hanoi  to  say  to 
lis:  "We  will  surrender  the  prisoners  of 
war." 

What  are  these  options?  They  are  not 
the  retention  of  the  U.S.  ground  forces 
They  are  coming  out  And  they  will  con- 
tinue to  come  out  and  they  are  certainly 
coming  out  as  fast  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past,  and  they  may  come  out  faster 

A  large  portion  of  the  ground  troops 
are  out.  They  are  now  below  the  level  of 
200.000  men  in  Vietnam  or  will  be  witliin 
a  matter  of  days 

So  what  is  leff  What  is  left  is  the 
hopes  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
its  airpower  and  its  seapower.  Wliy  do 
we  reserve  the  airpower?  Why  do  we 
reseive  the  seapower?  Is  it  to  complicate 
tliis  war?  It  is  not.  Is  it  to  extend  the 
war?  It  certainly  is  not.  Ls  it  to  widen 
tlie  war?  It  decidedly  is  not. 

We  reserve  the  airpower  and  the  sea- 
power to  protect  our  forces  in  the  process 
of  withdrawal  and  to  protect  those  to 
whom  we  owe  an  obhgation  as  far  as 
Indochina  or  Vietnam  is  concerned  and 
to  protect  the  civilian  population  in  the 
pioce.ss  of  withdrawal. 

But  suppose  we  withdraw  the  Air 
Force.  Suppose — and  I  lean  on  Rudyard 
Kipling  here,  "Far-called,  our  na\ies 
melt  away,  on  dime  and  headland  sinks 
the  five." 

The  ground  force,  yes.  But  suppose  the 
Air  Force  is  gone.  Suppose  the  Navy  is 
gone.  How  reckless  can  we  be?  We  will 
have  left  the  prisoners  of  war  there  at 
the  fate  of  an  enemy  which  does  not 
observe  the  Geneva  Conventions. 

All  of  the  votes  in  the  world  will  not 
get  those  prisoners  of  war  back  unless 
we  have  either  negotiated  our  way  out 
of  this  situation  or  have  succeeded  in 
persuading  Hanoi  that  our  intentions  to 
make  a  total  and  absolute  withdrawal  of 
all  our  forces  are  credible  and  that  we 
mean  It  and  arc  doing  it. 

No  one  who  has  criticized  the  President 
ever  rises  to  point  out  tliat  the  enemy 
never  does  any  of  these  things.  It  is  the 
enemy  who  has  not  withdrawn.  It  is  the 
enemy  who  does  not  propose  to  lessen 
the  burden  of  combat  It  is  the  enemy 
who  is  not  ceasing  his  unending  efforts  to 
move  down  these  trails.  It  Is  the  enemy 
who  invaded  Cambodia.  It  L3  tlie  enemy 
who  Invaded  Laos. 

The  President  is  doing  it.  I  have  said 
many  times  before  that  tliis  is  what  the 
President  is  accomplishing.  The  Ameri- 
can people  well  know  and  well  under- 
stand that  Tlicrc  is  the  understandable 
desire  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  share  in  the  credit 

To  my  nnnd.  getting  tlie  prisoners  of 
war  out  with  the  fuU  authority  of  the 
President  and  reserving  to  him  all  of 
the  available  options  would  be  more 
creditable  to  the  Senate  than  for  us  to 
go  to  the  American  people  and  say,  "See, 
we  passed  some  resolutions.  We  passed 
some  amendments  We  will  see  that  they 
are  going  to  do  it  "  What  we  are  doing 
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is  playing  a  little  charade  The  President 
is  doing  it.  All  we  are  doing  is  sharing 
the  credit. 

Goodness  knows,  there  is  credit 
enough  for  lis  if  we  get  at  it.  I  did  not 
.^ee  anyone  sharing  the  credit  when  we 
went  in  I  did  not  hear  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  then  saying,  "We  will 
take  full  resjxjnsibility  for  the  war."  We 
have  heard  people  telling  the  President 
how   to  run  it  and  what  to  do. 

We  repealed  the  Gulf  ol  Tonkin  joint 
resolution.  If  it  makes  Senators  feel 
better.  I  will  introduce  it  and  we  will 
rep)eal  it  again  We  can  repeal  it  again 
if  anyone  likes  to  do  so. 

We  ought  to  stop  Uiis  rush  for  credit. 
We  ought  to  stop  this  rush  for  prai.se. 
We  ought  to  stop  telimg  the  President 
that  we  are  going  to  take  his  bargaining 
chip.s  away  from  the  table  and  leave  him 
helpless  in  tlie  fa>'e  of  the  longing  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  to  return  home. 

We  are  not  nomg  about  tins  in  llie 
right  way.  We  are  not  helpmg  tlie 
U.S.  cause  We  are  not  helping  the 
United  States  in  whatever  chance 
remains,  however  slim  it  may  be.  for 
negotiations. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senator  this,  that  if 
all  hope  of  negotiation  fails,  the  admin- 
istration will  give  a  :ull  accounting  to 
the  Amerit  an  people  of  every  .'-tep  taken 
to  persuade  Hanoi  to  come  to  the  peace 
table  and  make  an  agreement.  And  when 
that  particular  revelation  is  made,  it 
will  cast  into  the  deepest  kind  of  sliadow 
all  tlie  futile  atu^mpts  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  lo  dictate  to  the 
President  what  sliuuld  be  done. 

■Whatever  we  have  said  to  him,  he  has 
tried.  Whatever  we  have  proixjsed,  he 
has  already  proposed.  Whatever  chan- 
nels we  say  that  he  should  follow,  he  has 
followed. 

The  effect  will  be  devastating  when 
that  infomialion  comes  out.  Let  us  wait 
until  the  15th  of  November  and  hear 
what  tlie  President  lias  to  say.  Let  us  give 
the  President  of  Uie  United  States  the 
same  trust  and  confidence  we  give  to 
ani'  President  of  the  United  Stales.  It  is 
high  time  now.  I  tliink,  for  us  to  do  It. 

Indeed,  the  operating  language  here, 
"against  imminent  danger"  is  confusing. 
The  phrase  "as  they  are  withdrawn" 
leaves  certain  tilings  in  doubt.  It  leaves 
in  doubt  whether  we  have  the  right  to  use 
airpower.  It  leaves  in  doubt,  among 
other  things,  whether  we  have  the  right 
to  protect  \illages  caught  behind  the  line. 

What  does  the  commanding  officer  do 
if  this  withdrawal  leaves  2.000  persons  in 
a  village  1  male  from  our  men  who  are 
being  withdrawn?  Does  the  commanding 
oCQcer  have  the  right  to  protect  that  vil- 
lage and  to  protect  the  civilian  popula- 
tion from  massacre,  as  more  than  3,000 
were  massacred  at  Hue? 

What  does  the  commanding  offlcer  do? 
A  couple  of  law>-ers  with  him  will  not  tell 
him  any  more  than  the  Supreme  Court 
will.  In  the  loneliness  of  the  deci.slon  he 
has  to  make  he  has  to  decide  whether, 
if  this  amendment  were  to  pa.ss.  he  has 
the  p)ower  to  go  back  and  protect  these 
2  000  civilian.?. 

That  Is  one  of  the  dangers  in  the 
amendment. 

To  me,  this  means  the  authority  to  do 
anithing  Is  denied  except  to  withdraw. 
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He  could  not  move  back  a  mile  to  protect 
the  2.000  civilians  but  would  have  to 
leave  the  village  and  the  civHians  help- 
less. 

For  many  reasons,  and  I  think  I  have 
cited  a  few,  I  tliink  this  amendment.  If 
agreed  to.  would  do  damage. 

Some  are  stUl  going  to  ask  to  share  in 
Uie  credit  with  the  President  I  »ish  w-e 
could  record  it  in  golden  letters  and  do 
that.  It  could  be  published  here  and 
everywhere,  except  m  Hanoi,  where  we 
would  not  have  a  guarantee  that  they 
would  be  published  exactly  as  written 
here.  However,  let  us  publish  that  if  we 
want  to.  Let  us  say  that  the  Senate  wants 
to  share  m  the  credit.  However,  let  us  not 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  allow  me. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  predicate  for  the 
substantial  response  which  he  will  make. 

Mr.  President,  as  always,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure and  most  interesting  to  listen  to  the 
leader  of  the  President's  party  in  the 
Senate 

I  note  thai  he  seems  to  indicate  that 
Senators  are  rushing  to  acliieve  a  certain 
degree  of  credit  and  rusliing  to  achieve 
a  certain  degree  of  praise,  or  whatever, 
and  liiat  we  are  attempting  to  dictate 
Lo  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  say.  speaking  as  one  Senator, 
Uiat  I  would  be  the  happiest  man  in  this 
oountrj-  if  tlie  President  were  to  puU  the 
rug  out  from  mider  these  of  us  who  have 
been  advocating  an  accelerated  with- 
drawal from  Virtnam  and  those  who 
have  been  trv  ing  to  do  something  about 
tlie  relea.se  of  the  POW's  and  the  identifi- 
able or  recognizable  MIA's  in  connection 
Willi  IhLs  withdrawal 

Tlie  distinguislied  minority  leader  has 
asked  why  we  do  not  wait  until  Novem- 
ber 15.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  wait 
until  November  15,  because  Uie  pending 
bill  will  either  be  tabled,  recommitted,  or 
pa.ssed  and  in  conference,  if  passed  by 
Uiai  time. 

Tlie  conference  will  not  be  decided  in 
a  week,  10  days,  or  2  weeks,  but  time  is 
a  factor  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  still 
.serving  m  Vietnam. 

While  I  noted  that  only  seven  Ameri- 
cans— "only"  is  Uie  callous  word  so  fre- 
quently used  in  the  press — were  killed 
last  week  in  Vietnam,  combat  dead,  35 
other  Americans.  ac(X)rding  to  tlie  press 
this  morning,  were  wounded  or  dead 
from  other  causes  such  as  disease,  acci- 
dent, and  the  like,  and  about  85  Ameri- 
cans were  wounded.  "Hiat  was  the  third 
week  in  a  row  in  which  less  than  10 
.Americans  were  killed. 

Mr.  President,  one  American  is  just  as 
important  &s  10  or  35.  and  as  far  as  the 
record  is  concerned.  I  want  to  again  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  need 
for  £w:tion  and  the  need  for  this  body  to 
assume  its  share  of  the  responsibility.  We 
have  a  responsibility  and  we  should  live 
up  to  it. 

Tlie  latest  figures  up  to  the  16th  of  this 
month  are  45,577  combat  dead.  9,828 
noncombat  dead,  or  55.405  Americans 
dead  in  Vietnam  as  of  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber. 1971.  As  of  October  16.  1971,  in 
Vietnam.  302.020  Americans  wounded. 
Total  casualties  as  of  that  date  were 
357,425—357,425  Americans  35,000  total- 


ly disabled,  and  somewhere  between  450 
and  1,601  POW  &  sind  nussing  in  action. 

And  we  are  asked  to  wait  for  a  date. 
We  are  aisked  to  delay  and  sit  back  We 
are  accu.sed  of  seeking  praise,  of  dictat- 
mg  tc  the  President  We  all  realize  tiie 
President  has  tremendous  respwnsibiliues 
but  each  Senator  and  this  Senate  col- 
lectively likewise  have  a  responsibihty. 
What  iht  distingiushed  Senator  from 
Kentucky  "Mr.  Cooper*  and  the  distin- 
.t;ui.si-ied  Senator  from  Idiil'.o  *Mr. 
Church  i  are  attempting  to  do  is  not 
to  tie  the  President  s  hands  but  to  join 
in  making  sure  the  witlidrawal  contin- 
ues, and  in  line  with  Uiat  witlidrawaJ, 
tliat  our  troops  are  protected. 

Tills  is  tlie  record,  the  only  record 
which  counts.  We  can  make  speeches 
here  and  everywhere  but  the  record  is 
357,425  American  casualties  in  this  war 
in  which  we  had  no  business,  in  this  part 
of  the  world  which  is  not  tied  to  tlie 
security  of  this  country'.  The  sooner  we 
wind  it  down  and  bring  about  the  with- 
drawal of  our  men  in  line  with  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  the  better  off  all 
of  us  will  be. 

Tills  war  has  cost  us  these  casualty 
figures  I  have  mentioned  and  more.  It 
has  cost  us  well  over  $100  billion.  This 
war  has  been  and  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  difficulties,  economic,  social,  and 
otherwise,  which  afSict  this  Nation  today. 

This  war  has  brought  about  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  drag  addiction,  and 
I  am  not  talking  about  marihuana.  This 
war  has  intensified  the  racial  friction 
within  the  Army,  if  not.  indeed,  in  the 
Nation  This  war  has  introduced  new- 
concepts,  such  as  fragging  into  the  mili- 
tary services.  This  war  has  weighed 
heavily  on  the  American  people  and  has 
weighed  heavily  in  our  relations  not  only 
at  home,  but  also  with  other  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

I  know  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  as  anxious  as  the  rest  of  us  to 
bring  this  war  to  an  end.  to  tring  the 
casualties  to  an  end  and  to  decrease  the 
costs,  so  that  our  problems  at  home  can 
be  better  faced  But  we  cannot  sweep  this 
question  under  the  rue  and  it  will  not 
be  swept  under  the  rug 

May  I  say.  in  conclusion  that  if  the 
President  wants  t-o  pull  the  rug  from  un- 
der those  of  tis  who  are  advocating  such 
a  proposal  as  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment I  will  be  the  first  to  applaud  him 
becau.sc  I  want  the  rup  pulled  from  under 
the  opponent^  of  the  war  becaase  I 
want  this  war  brought  to  an  end  I  want 
our  men  returned  home  and  I  want  our 
prisoners  released  at  the  .same  time 

1  Applause  in  the  galleries  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Hughes  I.  Ttiere  will  be  no  demonstra- 
tions In  the  galleries,  or  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  will  have  to  clear  the  gaUeries 
There  will  be  no  responses  of  any  sort  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President.  I  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  T^e  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  MANsnixp>,  has 
long  urged  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
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from  Vietnam  aiid  Indochina  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  The  Mansfield  amend- 
ment has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  but 
was  modified  to  a  large  extent  in  confer- 
ence. The  Mansfield  amendment  is  a  part 
of  the  pending  bill  and  it  will  be  Ki'^en 
tireat  support. 

I  he  subject  I  am  about  to  dLsciiss  has 
been  debated  many  times  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  maice  a  long 
speech.  I  know  what  the  amendment 
intends. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  al- 
ways enjoy  hearing  my  minority  leader 
.'speak.  He  is  a  eood  .speaker,  he  is  very 
persuasive  in  argument ,  but  not  so  per- 
suasive today,  and  I  believe  he  confuses 
the  i.ssue.  After  I  explain  the  amendment. 
I  will  respond  to  the  .statements  he  made 

He  would  almost  have  us  believe  that 
a  commandinff  general,  or  sergeant,  or 
corfxiral — faced  with  some  unusual  situ- 
ation, in  Vietnam,  could  not  take  action 
to  protect  his  troops  without  consulting 
our  amendment 

Our  amendment  is  a  tough  amend- 
ment. It  provides  for  the  continuous  ex- 
peditious withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forcos 
from  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia In  this  respect  it  is  consistent  with 
tlie  action,  and  I  underline  "action,"  of 
the  President  who  has  ordered  thus  far 
the  withdrawal  of  over  one-half  of  our 
forces  For  this.  I  join  in  praising  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  as  I  have  done  before  on  tlie 
floor  of  the  Senate.  He  deserves  the 
greatest  credit  for  reversing  the  previous 
policy  of  constantly  augmenting  our 
forces  in  Vietnam  and  maintaining  a 
liigh  level  of  military  action  attended  by 
great  casualties  and  cost. 

But,  conversely,  I  want  to  make  plain 
that  this  amendment  is  not  consistent, 
as  I  imderstand  it.  with  keeping  resid- 
ual forces  in  Indochina,  or  remaining 
until  South  Vietnam  is  reasonably  able 
to  defend  itself. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  South  Viet- 
nam, its  forces  having  been  trained  for 
years  by  U.S.  military  personnel,  havuofc 
b«en  supplied  with  billions  of  dollars  of 
equipment,  and  now  with  over  1  million 
men  under  arms,  surely  should  be  able, 
at  least,  to  defend  its  own  land  if  it  has 
the  will  to  do  so. 

Our  amendment  would  prohibit,  as  I 
have  .said,  the  maintenance  of  a  residual 
force  in  Indochma.  It  would  prohibit 
military  actions  by  our  Air  or  Navy  from 
outside  Indochina  striking  against  Laoe, 
Cambodia,  or  Vietnam,  after  withdrawal 
of  our  forces. 

I  do  not  know  whether  niany  are  con- 
cerned atKJUt  the  constitutional  basis  of 
the  amendment,  but  I  want  to  say  that 
It  is  clearly  constitutional.  The  past  ad- 
mmistralion  relied  to  some  degree  on  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  as  the  basi.s  for 
Its  military  action.  I  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion and  understood  Its  meaning.  I  said 
on  the  Senate  floor  during  the  debate 
that,  a.s  I  understood  it.  the  re.solution 
could  ijive  President  Johnson  the  author- 
ity to  lead  into  war.  But  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  has  been  repealed,  and 
our  amendment  declares  and  we  belleye 
constitutionally,  that  with  the  repeal  of 
that  resolution,  the  President  has  no  au- 
thority— this  President  or  any  Presi- 
dent— to  maintain  the  United  States  in 


military  operations  without  the  explicit 
and  specific  consent  of  the  Congress. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
rfii.sed  the  question  of  the  protection  of 
the  Hoops  I  think  if  one  understands  the 
amondii.eiit,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand,  it  envisions  the  continuous 
procession  ot  our  forces,  of  all  services, 
out  of  Vietnam  But  there  is  nothing  in 
tliis  amendment  which  would  deny  to  our 
forces  the  best  and  fullest  protection  m 
that  process  of  withdrawal. 

Tlie  concept  is.  that  our  amendment 
denying  funds  lor  any  purpose  except 
for  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces — would 
effect  a  constant,  expeditious,  and  non- 
stop withdrawal  of  all  forces  from  South 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  The  ques- 
tion of  protection  is  not  in  doubt,  and 
protection  against  imminent  danger  is 
correct. 

If  the  term  "imminent"  danger  Is  not 
used,  the  President,  and  I  say  this  with 
no  disrespect  to  him — I  am  speaking  of 
the  office — could  decide,  as  it  has  been 
decided  in  the  past,  that  an  expedition 
into  Cambodia  or  Laos  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  troops. 

The  constitutional  authority  of  any 
President  for  the  protection  of  U.S. 
troops,  unless  he  has  been  given  author- 
ity to  go  to  war.  Is  to  protect  them  against 
imminent  danger.  The  amendment  would 
not  deny  the  continuing  authority  to 
bomb  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  if  we  are 
engaged  in  withdrawal,  and  it  provides 
to  the  President  tbe  flexibility  to.  take 
whatever  action  he  thinks  necessary  to 
prevent  the  troops  from  being  destroyed 
or  hurt  by  any  situation  which  could 
bring  about  their  imminent  danger.  Be- 
yond that,  and  without  the  restriction  of 
"in.minent  danger."  the  world  is  open, 
and  there  is  no  limit  against  my  mili- 
tary operation.  Our  amendment  would 
insure  their  certain  protection — with- 
drawal— and  full  protection  as  they 
leave. 

I  want  to  talk  about  negotiations.  I 
have  talked  with  all  of  our  chief  negoti- 
ators I  have  talked  with  them  in  Paris, 
and  in  our  country  I  talked  with  Ambas- 
sador Harriman.  with  Ambassador 
Lodge,  and  with  Ambassador  Bruce.  I 
have  talked  many  times  with  Amba.s- 
sado  Kablb,  who  I  believe  knows  more 
about  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
throughout  the  years  than  anyone  else. 
There  have  been  no  negotiations  All 
our  representatives  have  told  me  that. 
I  was  in  Paris  last  August.  Amba.ssador 
Hablb  told  me  then  that  there  had  been 
no  substantive  negotiations  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  United  States,  but  the  one 
central  point  that  is  essential  to  any 
agreement  is  that  the  United  States  In- 
tends to  withdraw  its  total  forces  from 
Indochina. 

In  my  opinion,  there  will  be  no  nego- 
tiations until  it  is  decided  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  announced,  or  if  we  help  him 
decide  It  by  adopting  an  amendment 
such  as  the  pending  one,  that  we  will 
withdraw  all  our  forces. 

That  d(jes  not  say  North  Vietnam  Is 
correct  ui  its  position.  North  Vietnam  has 
been  the  aggressor  from  the  start,  and  I 
agree  that  this  lias  be«'n  forgotten  or  ig- 
nored by  a  great  many  people,  and  some 
who  continue  to  place  all  blame  against 


our  country.  But  the  fact  is  that  there 
will  be  no  negotiations  until  there  is  a 
policy  of  full  withdrawal  At  minimum 
that  is  the  record  thus  far 

It  has  always  been  my  hope  that  the 
war  would  come  to  a  full  close  m  Viet- 
nam— in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  as  well  as 
South  Vietnam,  and  that  all  fighting  will 
cease.  Cambodia  and  Laos,  particularly. 
are  victims  of  this  \i.ar.  for.  wuiiout  their 
desire,  they  have  been  brouglit  into  the 
war,  and  they,  \.oo.  have  suffered  casual- 
ties— the  dead  and  woimded — and  loss  of 
property. 

But  the  fighting  will  never  stop  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos  until  the  war  stops 
in  South  Vietnam.  In  my  judgment,  they 
will  never  have  any  chance  for  any  kind 
of  Independent  government  until  the  war 
is  ended  and  until  we  are  out  of  Vietnam. 

I  will  make  this  statement  also:  We 
have  had  little  or  no  a-ssistance  from 
other  countries  toward  negotiations,  and 
we  will  not  have  any  as  long  as  we  keei.i 
our  forces  in  Indochina  What  friends  we 
have  in  the  world — and  they  seem  to  be 
fewer,  unhappily,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  deserved — will  not  interfere  in  nego- 
tiations if  they  consider  they  are  Inter- 
fering with  U.S.  policy.  The  neutrals  will 
not  help  In  negotiations  as  long  eis  they 
believe  we  Intend  to  keep  forces  in  Indo- 
china. Of  course,  there  is  no  chance  of 
help  at  all  from  the  two  Geneva  powers, 
China  and  Russia. 

As  for  the  prisoners  of  war,  they  are 
held  as  hostages  because  of  our  continy- 
ing  presence  History  shows  that  pris- 
oners of  war  have  been  relea.sed  at  the 
close  of  war  or  because  of  negotiation. 
The  longer  we  remain,  there  will  be  more 
prisoners  of  war  In  my  new.  they  will 
not  be  released  until  a  decision  is  made 
to  remove  ourselves  wholly  from  the  war. 
I  hope  I  am  wrong,  and  that  they  could 
be  released  Immediately,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  use  the  prisoners  of  war 
issue  as  a  reason  for  continuing  the  war 

Two  years  age  I  offered  a  foreninner 
to  the  amendment  in  tiie  Senate,  on  Au- 
gust 12.  1969.  It  was  debated  and  later 
adopted,  the  assertion  being  made  that 
It  would  not  amoimt  to  anythiiiK  It 
passed  this  body  by  60  or  70  votes,  but 
it  was  rejected  in  conference.  This 
amendment  Is  consistent  with  amend- 
ments offered  in  the  past  not  particularly 
with  my  cosponsor  today.  Senator 
Church — to  whom  the  people  of  our 
country  owe  much  for  his  constant  effort 
to  help  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 

The  amendment  does  not  establish  a 
date.  I  have  thought  that  the  strict  es- 
tabUshment  of  a  date  might  make  ne- 
gotiations more  difficult— without  a  date. 
it  provides  the  President  greater  flexibil- 
ity. 

But  nevertheless,  without  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  a  date,  if  the  amendment 
becomes  law  and  faithfully  followed,  the 
requirement  for  withdrawal  of  all  forces 
from  Indochina  expeditiously,  protecting 
against  imminent  danger,  and  the  re- 
quirement that  no  funds  can  be  spent 
except  for  that  purpose  would  assure 
complete  withdrawal,  and  within  a  short 
period  of  time — as  similarly  proposed  by 
the  amendment  of  our  majority  leader 
I  Mr.  Mansfield  '  . 

Mr.   President,  Congress  has  its  au- 
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thorlty.  It  is  not  a  question  of  encroach- 
ing upon  the  President's  authoritv:  it  is 
a  question  of  asserting  and  maintaining 
our  own  constitutional  authority  to  have 
a  part  in  war  policy,  which  afTects  all 
our  people,  and  Is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  tho&.  who  fou?ht 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
spoke  of  our  national  goals  in  respect  to 
this  war  I  believe  the  national  goal  now 
is  to  end  the  war,  and  to  remove  our 
troops  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  closing.  I  thank  the  Senate  for  Its 
consideration  of  the  amenrirnent.  I  hope 
very  much  the  motion  to  strike  will  be 
defeated.  I  do  not  think  it  infringes  upon 
the  Presidents  power  I  think  there  is 
now  an  infringement  on  our  i>ower.  But 
I  iiope  more  than  ever  that  our  policy 
will  be  to  completely  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  to 
give  the  people  of  thase  countries  a 
chance  to  live  m  some  kind  of  peace,  to 
have  a  better  chance  to  establish  their 
own  governmental  system,  and,  finally, 
to  save  the  Mves  of  our  men  and  to  pro- 
vide a  better  chance  for  the  release  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  and  their  return  to 
their  families. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

First  of  all.  Mr  President.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  liis  rcinarks  m  support  of 
the  amendment  tiiat  we  both  sponsor.  I 
fully  agree  witii  everything  he  has  said. 
For  the  pai^  3  years.  Senator  Cooper 
and  I  have  been  collaborating  in  an  ef- 
fort to  invoke  tlie  power  of  Congress  to 
limit  and  define  .American  purpo.ses  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  have  .soupht  to  do 
this,  not  by  attempting  to  infringe  upon 
the  President's  constitutional  power  as 
Commander  In  Chief,  but  by  utilizing  the 
purse  strings  which  belong  to  Congress. 
The  first  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
enacted  into  law  in  1969  and  renewed 
again  last  year,  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
to  finance  the  introduction  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  into  Laos  or 
Thailand. 

The  second  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment was  signed  into  law  only  after  a 
long  legislative  struggle.  It  finally  passed 
both  Hou.ses  of  Congress  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  last  session,  on  December 
29,  1970,  as  part  of  the  supplemental  for- 
eign assLstance  authorization  bill.  The 
amendment  extended  to  Cambodia  the 
ban  against  the  use  of  American  ground 
combat  troops,  and  expanded  it  to  in- 
clude military  ad%i.sers  as  well 

These  amendments,  con.sidered  at  a 
time  when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
was  still  in  effect,  sought  to  prevent 
American  involvement. — beyond  South 
Vietnam — in  a  spreading  land  war 
throughout  the  rest  of  Indochina.  The 
amendments  have  been  observed,  and  a 
wider  war  involving  American  ground 
troops  has  thus  far  been  avoided. 

The  situation  we  face  this  year  differs 
markedly  from  the  past.  Witli  the  repeal 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  no  con- 
gressional authorization  remains  to  sanc- 
tion continued  U.S.  particlpaUon  in  the 
war.  A  constlttitlonal  vacuum  has  re- 
sulted. The  President,  in  our  judgment, 
now  lacks  legitimate  authority  to  keep  on 


prosecuting  the  war.  At  most,  his  in- 
herent power  as  Commander  in  Chief 
entitles  him  to  do  no  more  than  preside 
o\er  the  safe  and  orderly  disengagement 
of  American  forces 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  great  op- 
l'.ortunity  is  presented  to  Congre.ss,  the 
chance  to  fill  this  constitutional  vacuum 
with  a  disengagement  policy  that  could 
help  unite  the  country  again  Having 
fought  the  war  so  deeply  di%ided.  it  is 
now  possible  to  end  It — at  least  our  part 
In  it —  in  a  manner  that  most  of  us.  erst- 
while hawks  and  doves  alike,  could  sup- 
port. 

Quite  aside  from  whether  we  should 
have  gone  into  Vietnam  in  the  first  place, 
the  fact  is  that  we  have  done  what  we 
went  tliere  to  do.  With  our  own  troops, 
we  have  prevented  the  forceable  over- 
throw of  the  Saigon  government.  In  the 
process,  we  have  built  up  a  South  Viet- 
namese Army  of  over  a  million  strong. 
They  now  possess  the  means,  if  they 
have  the  will,  to  successfully  defend 
thenvselves. 

So,  without  doubt,  the  time  has  come 
for  American  forces  to  leave  Vietnam. 
Three-quarters  of  the  American  people 
want  tliem  out  by  a  date  certain,  and 
with  no  residual  force  left  i>ehind  to 
fight  on  in  the  air  or  at  sea.  Having 
equipped  the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend 
themselves,  the  time  is  at  hand  for  them 
Ui   fully   assume    that   responsibility. 

To  give  effect  to  the  popular  will,  to 
fill  the  constitutional  vacuimi  which  now 
exists,  and  to  offer  Congress  the  elements 
of  a  disengagement  policy  which  could 
command  majority  support  from  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  we  pro- 
posed—and the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  5,  ap- 
proved— the  following  amendment  to  this 
year's  foreign  aid  authorization  act: 

(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled  a  "Joint 
ResoiuUon  to  Promote  the  Maintenance  of 
International  Peace  and  Security  in  South- 
east Asia  ••  approved  .August  10  1964  (Pub- 
lic Liiw  88-^t08).  known  as  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution,  has  left  the  Grovemment 
of  the  United  States  without  Congressional 
authority  for  continued  participation  in  the 
war  in  Indochina  Therefore,  in  order  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  involvement  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the 
hostilities  in  Indochina,  to  secure  the  safe 
return  of  United  States'  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  North  Vietnam  and  its  aUies,  and  to 
help  bring  about  a  political  settlement  of 
the  war  in  Indochina,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  expeditious 
withdrawal  from  Indochina  of  all  United 
States  armed  forces 

(bi  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  jxilicy  of 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  armed  forces  from 
ludochlna,  funds  authorized  for  the  use  by 
sucli  forces  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
tised  only  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawal  of 
all  such  lorces  from  Indochina  and  may  not 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  such 
forces  in  hostilities  in  North  or  South  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia  or  Laos,  except  for  actions 
necessary  to  protect  Uiose  forces  against  Im- 
minent danger  as  they  are  withdrawn. 

In  \1ew  of  the  Senate's  general  famil- 
iarity with  the  issues  invoived.  I  will  not 
undertake  a  lengthy  expwsition  of  the 
amendment  now.  but  I  do  think  that  its 
salient  features  sliould   be  underscored. 

Subsection  (a»   expresses  tlie  sense  of 


Congress  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  Stales  to  pro\ide  for  the  ex- 
peditious withdrawal  from  Indochina  of 
all  U.S.  military  forces  Thi.s  would  in- 
clude, of  course,  all  land  sea  and  air 
forces,  together  with  all  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  Tlie  policy  would  leave  no 
room  for  the  retention  of  a  residual 
American  fighting  force  in  Indochina,  or 
for  lingering  Amencan  participation  in 
the  war  there,  either  from  the  air  above, 
or  from  the  sea  around  Disengagement 
from  hostilities  is  to  be  m.ade  the  national 
objective,  not  continued  American  in- 
volvement in  some  new  form. 

The  objective  of  total  withdrawal  is 
the  only  realistic  one  for  the  United 
States.  No  sensible  puipose  could  be 
served  by  leaving  American  forces  astride 
a  powder  keg  in  South  Vietnam  More- 
over, with  prospects  at  least  improving 
for  a  thaw  in  Sino-Anierican  relations, 
nothing  could  possibly  be  gained  by  at- 
tempting to  retain  an  American  garri- 
son on  the  very  doorstep  of  China 

As  for  our  prisoners  of  war.  it  should 
be  painfully  evident  by  now  that  North 
Vietnam  and  its  allies  will  never  be  will- 
ing to  give  up  the  prif^oners  until  we  are 
willing  to  give  up  the  war  We  must  not 
allow  the  prisoners  t-o  become  an  excuse 
for  prolonging  our  Invoivement  In  the 
war.  We  could  do  them  no  greater  dis- 
service than  that. 

Subsection  'b'  of  the  amendment  in- 
vokes the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
public  purse.  It  provides  that  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  funds  may 
be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawal, and  may  not  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  U.S.  military  forces 
in  further  hostilities  In  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos  except  for 
actions  necessary  to  protect  the  forces 
against  imminent  danger  ?is-  they  are 
withdrawn. 

Reeognizmp  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  the  President  to  give  safe  cover 
to  our  withdrawing  forces,  this  section 
of  the  amendment  furnishes  funds  to 
protect  them  against  imminent  danger. 
The  language,  however,  would  not  per- 
mit the  financing  of  military  operations 
whose  connecticai  with  the  safety  of  our 
withdrawing  troops  is  remote  or  far- 
fetched For  example,  the  language  is  not 
designed  to  under-wnte  another  expedi- 
tion into  Lao6  or  Cambodia  like  those 
which  occurred  in  the  recent  p>a,st  Nor 
would  the  language  permit  far-ranging 
bombing  throughout  Indochina  uncon- 
nect«l  with  the  interdiction  of  enemy 
supply  lme.s  into  South  Vietnam  or  the 
gi\ing  of  necessary  air  cover  to  our 
troops. 

Also,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  subsection  limits  the  use  of  public 
money  from  every  source  If  enacted,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  substantive  law 
and  Is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  mere 
sense  of  Congress  resolution  which  ex- 
presses no  more  than  a  sentiment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
offered  not  to  obstruct,  but  to  implement 
President  Nixon's  expressed  desire  to 
achieve  the  complete  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  forces  from  Indochina.  It  is  neither 
necessary  nor  fitting  for  the  President 
alone  to  shoulder  all  the  risks  of  with- 
drawal should  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  subsequ«itly  falter  and  collapse 
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The  disengagement  policy  should  be  one 
of  shared  respouiiibility  in  which  the 
Congress  fully  participates  This  Ls  the 
indi>pen.>able  basis  tov  any  lasting  bi- 
partisanship in  foreign  affairs.  The  lack 
of  It  m  the  past,  both  with  respect  to 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  has  opened  a  gulf 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  which  must  be  closed. 

Mast  of  all,  passage  of  .such  an  amend- 
ment, embracing  both  political  parties, 
and  based  on  the  largest  possible  con- 
sensus, might  well  prevent  a  post-war 
era  of  bitter  recrimination,  about  which 
the  President  has  correctly  expressed  his 
apprehension 

For  these  reasons.  Mr  President.  I  join 
my  colleague  and  friend,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
<Mr.  Cooper',  in  the  earnest  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  support  the  amendment 
by  resisting  all  attempts  to  emasculate 
it.  to  render  it  mcaniimlcss,  or  to  strike 
it  from  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth  '  What  is  tlie  pleasure  of  the  Sen- 
ate? Who  yields  time? 

Mr  tX)LE  Mr  President,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  disimgiiished  minority  lead- 
er. I  yield  my.self  b  minute.s 

Mr  President.  I  have  had  gr<  at  ex- 
F>erience  with  other  so-called  Coop>er- 
Church  amendments  In  fact,  I  supported 
the  Coopjer-Churr  h  amendment  of  a  year 
ago.  I  also  offered  the  amendment  to  re- 
peal the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  which 
was  accomplished  by  an  overwlielmlng 
vote  in  thLs  b<xly. 

I  liave  read  with  interest  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  on  page  58  and 
the  first  two  lines  of  page  59.  but  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Senator  Scott 

The  President  has  often  stated — al- 
most weekly  or  mMithly — that  his  policy, 
in  the  words  of  the  amendment,  is  to — 

Bring  an  end  to  the  Involvement  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  the 
hoetlUtles  In  Indochina,  secure  the  safe  re- 
turn of  the  United  States'  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  North  Vietnam  and  Its  allies.  »nd 
to  help  bring  about  a  political  settlement  of 
the  war  In  Indochina. 


He  is  expeditiously  withdrawing  U.S. 
military  forces  from  Indocliina.  and  he 
is  in  no  doubt  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  also  want  these  things; 
so  the  amendment  would  not  tell  him 
anything  tie  does  not  know. 

OTTR     GROUND     COKBAT     >OLE     HAS    ENDED 

It  Is  not  disputed  that  our  ground 
combat  role  in  Indochina  has  virtually 
ended  and  that  our  combat  support  lo- 
gistics, air.  and  naval  efforts,  have  been 
diminished  as  well  All  the  actions  the 
President  has  taken  which  critics  have 
branded  as  escalation — the  Cambodian 
incursion,  our  support  for  the  ARVN  In- 
cursion In  Laos,  and  our  protective  reac- 
tion air  strikes  over  Vietnam — have  had 
the  intention  of  protecting  our  forces  as 
they  withdraw  and  have  had  the  effect  of 
lowering  US.  casualties  and  permitting  a 
more  rapid  U  S.  withdrawal. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  last 
week  the  casualties  in  Vietnam  were 
seven,  that  the  week  before  they  were 
five  or  SIX.  and  that  the  week  belove  tbey 
were  six.  That  is  still  seven  and  six  and 
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five  too  many  One  casualty  m  South 
Vietnam  is  too  many  But  it  doe.s  indicate 
that  the  President's  program  is  working 
It  does  indicate  the  sharp  difference  be- 
tween the  casualty  rate  this  year  and  this 
week  and  this  month  from  a  year  ago  or 
2  years  ago  or  3  years  ago. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  Withdraw  troops  even  faster. 
and  perhaps  he  should,  and  he  will  make 
a  judgment  on  this  i>etween  now  and 
N'o\erril)er  15,  when  he  again  will  an- 
nounce to  the  American  people  the  next 
step  in  his  program  in  South  Vietnam. 

THE    PRESIDENT    NEEDS    DIPLOMATIC    FLEXIBILITY 

Thus,  while  the  amendment  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Presidents  policies. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  unwise  for 
Congress  to  tie  his  hands  by  imposing  a 
fund  cutoff  The  fact  that  the  North  Viet- 
nam Government  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  are  not  quite  sure  what 
the  Pre.sident  will  do  limits  their  own 
flexibility  and  breeds  caution,  which  in 
turn  restricts  their  military  activities,  to 
the  benefit  of  our  troops.  This  uncer- 
tainty is  not  something  of  which  they 
should  be  relieved  by  a  congressional  act. 
They  should  be  forced  to  bargain  for  it 
lii  Paris.  Congressional  attempts  to  tie 
the  President's  hands  always  strengthen 
those  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  lead 
them  to  hope  that  Congress  will  get  for 
them  what  they  have  not  been  able  to 
get  for  themselves  at  the  negotiating 
table  or  on  the  battlefield. 

THIS    AMENDMENT    IS   CONTHART    TO    U.S.    POLICT 
AND    AGREED    COALS 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  con- 
gressional Intervention  in  the  complex 
and  difficult  problem  of  disengaging 
from  the  war  in  Indochina  must  be 
measured  against  the  simple  standard  of 
whether  or  not  this  intervention  will 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  U.S. 
goals.  The  intervention  proposed  by  this 
amendment  does  not  meet  this  standard. 
On  the  contrary,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
such  Interventions,  It  is  likely  to  com- 
plicate rather  tiian  facilitate  U.S.  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  this  based  on  the 
record  made  by  President  Nixon,  based 
on  the  changes  made  since  January  20, 
1969.  I  have  said  many  times  on  this 
floor,  and  other  places,  that  had  this 
President  escalated  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  then  perhaps  we  should  be  doing 
something  of  this  kind.  But  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  policy  and  hat  stuck  to  It. 
Every  withdrawal  promised  by  him  has 
been  made.  He  has  kept  his  promise  to 
the  American  people. 

I  believe  that  the  program  of  Vietnam - 
ization  has  been  successful. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  single 
achievement  of  this  administration — not 
because  It  has  a  Republican  President — 
has  been  in  the  winding  down  of  the 
tragic  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  know  this  is  of  great  concern  to 
evei-yone  in  this  body.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  or  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  but  do  believe  that  we  must 
allow  the  executive  some  flexiblhty.  so 
that  we  will  have  negotiations  in  Paris 
based  on  what  the  President  does  or.  per- 
haps, in  part  on  what  the  Senate  does — 
if  it  cuts  the  ground  out  from  under  the 
President.  But  the  President,  whether  he 
be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican — Presi- 


dent Nixon  or  whoever — will  negotiate 
ultimately  In  Paris  If  this  does  not  hap- 
pen, then  the  program  of  Vietnamization 
initiated  by  President  Nixon  will  con- 
tinue. 

It  is  the  fundamental  goal  of  the 
United  States  to  disengage,  to  withdraw 
all  our  Armed  Forces  from  Indochina. 
Congress  has  no  reason  to  doubt  this 
goal,  and  the  enemy  has  no  reason  to 
doubt  it. 

I  have  not  seen  any  doubt  about  the 
Nixon  policy  although  some  have  said  it 
should  be  faster.  Most  Members  of  this 
body  and  members  of  the  other  body  rec- 
ognize that  the  President's  program  has 
amounted  to  a  reduction  of  over  300.000 
American  men  since  January  20.  1969 — 
In  fact,  since  June  of  1969  wlicn  the  first 
withdrawal  announcement  was  made. 
The  reduction  has  been  from  542.000  men 
to  around  208,000  today. 

To  me.  that  is  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  has  been  done  without  the 
"help"  of  the  Senate  or  the  Congress. 
It  has  been  done  by  the  Executive. 

During  all  that  time,  we  keep  negotiat- 
ing in  Paris  or  keep  hoping  to  negotiate 
in  Paris. 

I  believe,  as  indicated  this  morning  to  a 
group  of  Senators,  it  is  the  President's 
hope  the  war  will  end  by  negotiation  and 
that  our  prisoners  of  war  and  Americans 
missing  in  action  will  b6  returned.  That 
is  our  real  objective,  to  end  it  by  negotia- 
tion— and  to  end  it  quickly  and  as  we 
withdraw  our  armed  forces,  to  continue 
to  bargain  for  the  achievement  of  our 
objectives,  the  release  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  those  missing  in  action, 
and  giving  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment at  least  some  hope  for  survival. 
But.  as  we  withdraw,  our  Armed  Forces 
continue  to  be  our  principal  bargaining 
point  for  the  achievement  of  all  of  our 
objectives. 

For  Congress  to  place  restrictions  on 
the  employment  of  this  bargaining  point 
nullifies  its  capability  to  achieve  our  ob- 
jectives. 

To  tell  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  he  may  not  expend  funds 
other  than  to  carry  out  a  program  which, 
In  fact,  he  has  said  he  Is  carry  Jig  out. 
Is  a  public  expression  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence. 

If  we  want  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  no  confidence  in  President  Nixon  to- 
day, that  is  one  thing,  but  he  is  doing 
what  the  amendment  says  should  be 
done. 

I  believe  the  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment should  be  changed  to  commend 
the  President  what  he  Is  doing  in  South 
Vietnam  and  to  indicate  that  he  can  use 
funds  for  that  purpose,  rather  than  tiy- 
Ing  to  tie  it  down  and  restrict  it  which, 
in  effect,  makes  it  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
In  this  President 

There  is  nothing  to  warrant  this  lack 
of  confidence.  The  only  effect  of  such 
a  declaration  of  no  confidence  would  be 
to  weaken  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  deal  successfully  with  this  par- 
ticular foreign  affairs  problem,  and  oth- 
ers as  well. 

THE  AMENDMENT   CRIPPLES   OUR   ABILITT   TO 
NEGOTIATS 

Mr.  President,  why  should  we.  In  ef- 
fect, let  the  enemy   know  tlmt  we  in 
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Congress  are  tying  tlie  President's 
hands? 

Wliy  should  we  narrowly  define  the 
u.<e  of  U.S  forces? 

Why  shotild  Congress  remove  any  un- 
cerUiinty  that  may  be  lingering  on  the 
other    side'? 

To  me.  this,  in  itself,  poses  some  dan- 
ger for  our  troops,  imminent  or  not. 

It  certainly  could  pw-c  a  problem  for 
South  Vietnam.  In  the  absence  of  doubt 
or  imcertalnty,  in  addition  to  losing  any 
inducement  to  negotiate,  tlie  Commu- 
nists could  take  full  military  advantage 
of  tliis  new  development.  Tliey  could 
increase  the  threat  against  South  Viet- 
nam and  therefore  against  our  own 
forces. 

COMCI.I7SION 

Congressional  action  along  these  lines, 
in  my  opinion,  at  this  time,  is  not  neces- 
sary for  Uie  achievement  of  United 
States  goals,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
sense,  prejudices  the  very  thing  we  are 
doing  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  fi-om  Idaho  (Mr.  Church) 
applauded  the  President  this  morning,  on 
a  national  network.  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  quarrels  unth  the  President's  objec- 
tives in  Soutli  Vietnam. 

Thase  objectives  are:  the  return  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  survival  of  a 
country  for  which  we  and  the  people  of 
that  coimtry  have  already  paid  such  a 
heavy  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  certain  what 
would  happen  if  the  bill  goes  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  this  and  certain  other  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  suggest  anything  to  the 
President.  But,  if  I  were  occupying  that 
position,  I  would  look  at  it  very  closely 
to  determine  whether  it  should  be  signed 
or  vetoed. 

While  we  say  we  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  while  we  say  that  authority  for 
the  war  is  no  longer  there  with  repeal  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  what  we 
are  doing — is  to  give  advance  notice  to 
the  enemy  and,  at  the  same  time,  restrict 
the  options  open  to  the  President. 

I  would  say,  not  in  defense  of  President 
Nixon,  nor  in  a  partisan  way,  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  found  this  war  on  his  door- 
step on  January  20,  1969.  He  has  not  es- 
calated the  war  in  any  way  since  that 
time.  He  is  winding  it  down.  He  is  wind- 
ing down  a  war  that  he  inherited.  He  is 
winding  that  war  down  successfully.  The 
casualty  list  has  been  lowered.  The  cost 
of  the  war  has  been  lowered.  There  is 
still  some  hope  for  negotiations  in  Paris. 

Now.  when  we  see  the  end  of  the  war. 
when  we  see  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  when 
we  see  the  efforts  of  the  President  about 
to  bear  fruit,  it  is  not  a  propitious  time 
to  in  effect  say.  "We  do  not  have  any 
confidence  in  you.  Mr.  President.  'You 
have  withdrawn  over  300.000  men.  You 
have  reduced  the  ca.sualty  list  from  300 
a  week  to  six  a  week,  but  v.e  still  have  no 
confidence  in  you,  Mr.  President.  So, 
by  Act  of  Congress,  we  will  restrict  your 
options  in  South  Vietnam  and,  in  effect. 
in  Indochina,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  a.s 
well.  We  will  notify  the  enemy  in  advance 
that  we  have  restricted  your  options 
which  will  take  care  of  any  incentives  to 
negotiate  any  further  at  Paris." 

And  then  we  will  say  to  the  public  and 
the  press,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are 
supporting   the   President.   Maybe   that 


will  be  done,  but  this  Senator  does  not 
understand  how  it  c-an  alone  act  and 
still  indicate  support  for  the  President. 

What  the  Senate  needs  and  what  the 
country  needs  is  some  unity  behind  the 
President,  some  commendation  of  him 
for  what  iie  has  done  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  not  an  effort  to  hamstring  him. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  de- 
serves an  amendment  of  this  kind. 

Thus,  Mr.  President.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  »Mr.  Scott),  which 
reads: 

On  page  58,  line  1,  strike  out  all  through 
page  59,  line  2,  and  renumber  succeeding 
sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  the  Scott 
amendment  would  be  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  President. 

If  we  believe  that  the  President  has 
succeeded  in  South  Vietnam,  if  we  be- 
lieve that  the  President  has  done  well  in 
South  Vietnam  and  that  he  has  wound 
down  the  war,  then  I  suggest  that  we 
support  the  pending  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  ScoTT  I . 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  speech 
made  by  Nguyen  Duy  Trinh  as  recently 
as  October  25 — early  this  week.  It  was 
reported,  in  English,  by  the  Hanoi  VNA 
International  Service.  I  fail  to  see  in  it 
any  mention  of  American  prisoners,  but 
I  do  find  in  the  copy  which  I  have — and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

*See  exhibit  1). 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  said: 

There  are  two  fundamental  points  In  this 
solution — the  U.S.  Government  must  put  an 
end  to  Its  aggression,  withdraw  promptly, 
completely  and  unconditionally  from  South 
Vietnam  all  the  armed  forces,  advisers,  mili- 
tary personnel,  weapons  and  other  wa.-  means 
of  the  U.S.  and  the  other  foreign  countries 
in  the  American  camp,  stop  all  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy,  stop  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  puppet  administration  Saigon, 
and  remove  all  military  bases  from  South 
■Vietnam;  the  U.S.  Government  must  respect 
the  authentic  right  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  to  self-determination,  stop  backing  the 
cliche  of  war  maniacs  led  by  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  the  dictator,  so  that  the  way  may  be 
paved  for  the  forming  In  Saigon  of  a  new 
administration  which  advocates  peace,  inde- 
pendence, neutrality  and  democracy. 

I  refer  to  that  in  order  to  point  up  that 
a  number  of  things  have  been  done  by 
this  Government  tc  get  some  response  by 
the  enemy.  We  stopped  bombinR  in  1968 
shortly  before  the  election  and  we  had 
no  response  from  Hanoi  There  have  been 
other  things  done  by  tins  Government  to 
bring  about  negotiations  but  they  always 
have  had  one  more  condition 

It  is  naive  to  suggest  that  once  we 
withdraw  they  are  going  to  release  our 
prisoners  and  not  make  some  other  de- 
mand before  they  are  released. 

It  seems  tc  me  tiip^  in  Uie  interest  of 
getting  out  of  Southeast  .Asia  this  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected. 
Exhibit    1 
Nguyen  Di'y  Trinh  Speech    -Hanoi  VNA  In- 
ternational Service  in  English  1636' GMT 
26  Oct.  71  B 

ITexl  1  Hanoi  VNA  October  26.— Tlie  follow- 
ing speech  was  made  kt  the  banquet  given 


here  last  night  In  honour  of  the  Korean  party 
and  govenunent  delegation  bv  Ng-iiyen  Duy 
Trinh,  member  of  the  Political  Bureau  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Vietnam  Workers 
Party  and  vice-premier  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam: 

Dear  Comrade  Pak  Song-chol.  member  of 
the  Political  Committee  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Workers  Party  of  Korea  and 
second  vice-premier  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea,  dear 
comrades  the  members  of  the  delegation  of 
the  Workers  Party  of  Korea  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Democratic  People  s  Republic  of 
Korea.  Comrade  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong, 
comrades  and  friends  in  the  diplomatic 
corps,  comrades  and  friends: 

On  behalf  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  the 
Vietnam  Workers  Party  and  the  Government 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  I 
warmly  hall  the  delegation  of  the  Workers 
Party  of  Korea  and  the  government  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Korea  coming  to  our 
country  for  a  friendship  visit,  led  by  Comrade 
Pak  Song-chol,  member  of  the  Political  Com- 
mittee of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Workers  Party  of  Korea  and  second-premier 
of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea. 

We  greet  you  as  envoys  of  the  heroic  Ko- 
rean people,  our  dear  comrades  now  success- 
fully building  socialism,  our  comrades-in- 
arms  fighting  U.S.  Imperialism  in  the  same 
trench  with  us.  We  sincerely  thank  you  for 
having  brought  to  the  Vietnamese  people  the 
warm  friendship  and  militant  solidarity  of 
the  Korean  people  This  is  a  valuable  encour- 
agement to  our  people  In  their  struggle 
against  U.S.  aggression  and  for  national 
salvation  and  socialist  construction. 

We  wish  to  express  the  warmest  feelings 
and  the  unbreakable  militant  BoUdarity  re- 
served by  the  Vietnamese  f)eople  for  the 
Workers  Party  of  Korea,  the  Government  of 
the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea, 
and  the  entire  fraternal  Korean  people 

Comrades  and  friends:  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Workers  Party  of  Korea  headed 
by  esteemed  Comrade  Kim  n-song.  the  brave, 
hardworking  and  inventive  people  of  Korea 
have  written  glorious  pages  of  history  In  the 
process  of  their  revolutionary  struggle. 
Through  an  unflinching  fight,  they  broke 
the  savage  wsir  of  a!7gression  conducted  by 
U.S  Imperialism  and  15  of  Its  allies  and 
satellites,  thus  firmly  defending  the  outpKjst 
of  the  socialist  system  in  northeastern  Asia 
and  contributing  to  the  safeguarding  of 
peace  In  Asia  and  the  world  The  Korean  peo- 
ple have  also  stepped  up  the  building  of 
socialism  and  have  made  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. Within  a  reialively  short  i>ertod  of 
history  the  Korean  people,  with  the  "cbol- 
Uma"  metUe.  have  completed  the  socialist 
industrlall7«tion  of  North  Korea,  turning  It 
into  a  socialist  country  of  modern  Industry, 
developed  agriculture  and  strong  all-people 
national  defence  and.  thereby,  provldini?  a 
shining  example  of  self-reliance  in  the  buUd- 
ing  of  a  sovereign  economy  and  a  proeperovis 
country.  Meanwhile,  never  slackening  vigi- 
lance, the  Korean  people  have  foiled  various 
acts  of  armed  provocation  by  the  U.S  im- 
penali'^is  and  their  henchmen.  As  a  result, 
the  Democratic  Peoples  Republic  of  Korea 
has  now  become  the  powerful  base  for  the 
revolution  ii.  the  whole  of  Korea  and  has 
constantly  enhanced  her  prestige  in  the  In- 
ternatlolnal  area  The  Korean  people  can 
rightly  take  pnde  i:.  their  great  achieve- 
ments. 

The  Vietnamese  people  warmly  acclaim 
your  achievement*  which  we  regard  as  our 
own  We  sincerely  wish  its  fraternal  K'  rean 
people  yet  more  brilliant  successes  m  carry- 
ing out  the  great  tasks  of  the  6-year  plan 
worked  out  by  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the 
Workers  Party  of  Korea 

The  U  S  imperialists,  for  many  years  now. 
have  turned  South  Korea  into  a  military  base 
and  new-type  colony,  thus  perpetuating  the 
partition  of  Korea  They  are  abetting  the  Pak 
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Chong-hul  c'.'.qiie  of  trattpM^  IMtOg  them  as 
an  ln.strument  for  the  UttpOtMUk  of  neo- 
colonialism on  South  Kor^a  and  also  for  the 
US  policy  of  aggreaslon.  as  Is  shown  by  the 
sending  of  tens  of  thousands  of  tJ<^)uth  Ko- 
rean ytniths  u>  Soiilh  Vietnam  M  serve  as 
cannon  fodder  At  the  same  ilrue  they  are 
trying  by  every  possible  tneana  to  revive 
Japanese  mlUtarlfni  for  co-uperatlun  with 
the  South  Kiirt-an  puppet  adn.lnl>!  rai  ion  In 
preparlne:  for  a  lu-w  war  against  the  Demo- 
cratic I'eopip  -i  Kepubllc  of  Korea,  to  the 
great  danger  of  peace  In  Asia. 

The  South  Korean  petiple.  however,  are 
staunchly  Intensifying  a  patriotic  striiKgle 
.ik;alns'  the  ruthless  colonialist  rule  of  the 
U  3.  imperialists  and  their  lackeys  and  for 
democratic  liberties,  the  liberation  of  South 
Korea,  and  the  peaceful  unification  of  their 
fatherland  That  struggle  Is  developlr.g  vigor- 
ously with  t!ie  participation  of  broad  sectlona 
)f  the  tx^ptila' ion.  to  the  increasing  Isolation 
if  the  rale  C'hong-hul  Junta. 

The  Vietnamese  people  resolutely  support 
the  struKgle  wii>;ed  by  the  Korean  people 
ag&lnst  the  schemes  and  acts  of  aggersslon  of 
the  U.S.  imperialists  the  Japanese  mllitarlst« 
and  the  Pak  Chong-hul  puppets.  We  give 
our  complete  support  to  the  eight-point  pro- 
gramme for  national  salvation  adopted  by 
the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea, 
which  resolutely  demands  the  withdrawal  erf 
US.  aggressor  troops  from  South  Korea  so 
that  the  Korean  people  may  settle  themselves 
their  own  aflaLrs  without  foreign  Interference. 
The  Vietnamese  people  firmly  believe  that 
the  Just  cause  of  the  Korean  people,  with  the 
vigorous  support  of  the  socialist  countries 
and  the  progressive  p>eople  all  over  the  world, 
will  triumph  completely. 

Comrades  and  friends:  The  U.S.  lmi>erlal- 
Ists  are  oonducting  an  extremely  atrocious 
war  of  aggression  In  Vietnam,  perpetrating 
untold  savage  crimes  against  the  people  In 
the  whole  of  our  country. 

For  the  Independence  and  freedom  of  our 
fatherland.  In  the  Interest  of  the  liberation 
struggle  of  nations,  and  for  the  cause  of 
peace  In  the  world,  the  Vietnamese  people. 
under  the  banner  of  "determination  to  fight 
and  to  win"  put  up  by  our  beloved  President 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  have  simultaneously  risen  up 
to  wage  a  war  of  resistance,  the  greatest  In 
the  history  of  Vietnam,  to  oppose  the  U.S. 
aggression  and  save  our  counrty  We  have 
won  very  great,  all-round  victories. 

Since  Nixon's  coming  to  power  the  U.S. 
Imperlallats  have  shown  to  be  even  more 
obdurate  and  crafty.  They  are  trying  to  put 
Into  effect  the  "Nixon  doctrine"  and  the 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  programme  which,  in  fact, 
aim  at  prolonging  their  war  of  aggression, 
maintaining  their  neo-colonlallst  rule  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  Intensifying  and  ez- 
p&ndlDg  their  war  of  aggression  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

■yet,  the  peoples  of  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, strengthening  their  unity  and  de- 
votedly supporting  and  aiding  one  another 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Indochlnese  Peoples'  Sum- 
mit Conference,  are  fighting  with  great  de- 
ternUnatlon  to  defeat  the  common  enemy, 
and  have  recorded  great,  all-round  victories 
of  strategic  Importance,  thus  creating  a  new 
situation  very  favourable  for  their  struggle. 

Obviously  the  US.  Imperialists  are  being 
defeated.  Neither  the  "Nixon  doctrine",  the 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  pKjIlcy,  nor  any  other 
wicked  design  they  may  think  up  can  save 
them  from  complete  fiasco  In  Vietnam  and 
the  rest  of  Indochina. 

The  Vietnamese  people  are  deeply  attached 
to  peace,  but  that  must  be  peace  In  genuine 
independence  and  freedom  The  very  reason- 
able, logical  seven  points  )f  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Oovernment  of  the  Republic 
of  SouUt  Vletiiam  have  shown  the  right  way 
for  the  iettlement  of  the  Vietnam  Issue,  and 
also  the  wav  for  tlje  U  8  to  get  out  of  the 
war  of  aggression  In  Vietnam  without  losing 
Its  honour   There  are  two  fundamental  points 


In  this  solution — the  U  S  Oovernment  must 
put  an  end  to  its  aggression,  withdraw 
promptly  completely  and  unconditionally 
from  South  Vietnam  all  the  armed  forces, 
.idvlsors,  military  personnel.  weap<jns  and 
ither  wa.-  means  of  the  US  and  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  American  camp,  stop 
all  actlvr.les  of  the  U  8  .^ir  Porce  and  Navy, 
stop  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  puppet  adn^ln- 
istratlon  In  Saigon,  and  remove  all  U.S.  mili- 
tary bases  from  South  Vletuani,  the  U  .S 
government  must  respect  the  authentic  right 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  self-deter- 
mination, stop  backing  the  clique  of  war- 
maniacs  led  by  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  the  dic- 
tator, so  that  the  way  may  be  paved  for  the 
forming  in  Saigon  of  a  new  administration 
which  advocates  peace.  Independence,  neu- 
trality and  democracy  and  Is  willing  to  begin 
serious  negotiations  with  the  Provisional 
Revolutlonarj-  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam  with  a  view  to  setting  up  a 
broadly  representative  government  of  na- 
tional union  In  South  Vietnam. 

As  long  as  the  US.  Imperialists  continue 
their  aggression  of  Vietnam  the  Vietnamese 
people,  acting  upon  the  sacred  testament  of 
President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  will  resolutely  per- 
sist In  and  step  up  their  struggle  against  U.S. 
aggression  and  for  national  salvation  on  all 
the  military,  political  and  diplomatic  planes, 
to  win  complete  victory,  to  liberate  the  south, 
defend  and  build  up  the  socialist  north,  and 
advance  to  the  peaceful  reunification  of  the 
fatherland.  The  Vietnamese  {>eople  will  also 
continue  siding  wltli  the  peoples  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia  to  fight  resolutely  for  victory  over 
the  U.S.  aggressors  and  their  flunkeys.  In  our 
determination  to  do  ovir  level  t)est  to  pre- 
serve and  promote  the  fraternal  friendship 
among  the  pteoples  of  the  three  countries  here 
In  the  current  struggle  against  our  common 
enemy  as  well  as  in  the  long-term  co-opera- 
tion for  the  construction  of  each  country  In 
Its  own  way.  It  Is  a  certainty  that  the  peoples 
of  Vietnam  and  the  other  Indochlnese  coun- 
tries will  triumph,  that  U.S.  Imperialism 
will  be  defeated. 

The  whole  progressive  mankind  Is  now  on 
the  side  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  giving 
all-out  support  for  the  latter  m  their  strug- 
gle against  U.S.  aggression.  I  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  express  the  Vietnamese 
people's  profound  gratitude  for  the  great, 
effective  support  of  the  Soviet  Union,  China 
and  the  other  fraternal  socialist  countries, 
and  for  the  vigorous  sympathy  and  support 
of  all  our  friends  In  the  world. 

Comrades  and  friends:  Vietnam  and  Korea, 
though  geographically  separated  by  thou- 
sands of  miles,  have  for  long  been  attached 
to  each  other,  both  having  oeen  once  ruled 
over  by  colonialism  and  both  currently  fight- 
ing the  same  enemy— US.  Imperialism— and 
pvirsulng  the  same  Ideal — socialism  and  com- 
munism. The  Vietnamese  people  and  the 
Korean  people  are  comrades-in-arms,  close 
brothers  always  encouraging  and  supporting 
each  other  In  the  struggle  against  the  US 
Imperialist  aggressor  and  In  the  building  of 
socialism.  The  Vietnam-Korean  friendship, 
built  on  the  basis  of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  and 
proletarian  Internationalism.  Is  developing 
more  and  more  fruitfully. 

The  Democratic  People  s  Republic  of  Korea 
has  given  the  Vietnamese  people  a  warm 
support  and  assistance,  both  moral  and  ma- 
terial, for  the  latter'8  struggle  against  U.S. 
aggression  and  for  national  salvation  and 
socialist  construction.  This  valuable  support 
and  assistance  of  the  party,  government  and 
people  of  Korea  constitutes  a  great  encour- 
agement to  all  our  compatriots  and  combat- 
ants in  their  advance  to  complete  victory 
over  the  U.S.  aggressors. 

On  behalf  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  the 
Vietnam  Workers  Party  and  the  Government 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  I 
wish  to  express  our  sincere  and  profound 
thankfulness  to  Premier  Kim  H-song,  the 
Workers  Party  of  Korea,  the  Oovernment  of 


the  Democratic  Peoples  Rep\ih!ic  of  Korea 
and  the  fraternal  Korean  people  The  Viet- 
nam Worker^;  Party  and  tlje  Ooveriiment  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  are  de- 
termined to  contribute  their  utmost  t<.  mak- 
ing the  Vietnam-Korea  frleudsalp  e\er  green. 

I  now  Invite  you  to  drink  : 

To  the  ever-lasting  nilllt.Hnt  solidarity  and 
fraternal  friondshlp  between  the  Vietnam 
Workers  Party  and  the  Workers  Party  of 
Korea,  between  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
the  Korean  p«<:>ple! 

To  the  solidarity  of  the  socialist  countries 
and  within  the  International  communist  and 
workers  movement  on  the  basis  of  Marxlsm- 
Lenlnlsm   and   proletarian   internatlnnnllsm! 

To  the  many  more  and  yet  greater  suc- 
cesses of  the  Korean  people  In  socialist  con- 
struction and  in  the  struggle  for  the  peace- 
ful unification  of  their  fatherland! 

To  the  great  successes  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  In  their  struggle  against  U.S.  aggres- 
sion and  for  national  salvation  and  socialist 
constrxictlon ! 

To  the  great  successes  of  the  Ljio  and 
Cambodian  peoples  in  their  struggle  against 
U.S.  aggresBlon  and  for  national   salvation! 

To  the  health  of  esteemed  Premier  BLlm 
n-songi 

To  the  health  of  the  other  party  and  state 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  People's  Republic 
of  Korea  I 

To  the  health  of  Vice-Premier  Pak  Song- 
chol  and  the  memt>crs  of  the  Korean  party 
and  government  delegation! 

To  the  health  of  esteemed  President  Ton 
Due  Thang! 

To  the  health  of  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong 
and  the  other  party  and  state  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam! 

To  the  health  of  the  comrades  and  friends 
from  the  diplomatic  corps! 

To  the  health  of  all  the  comrades  and 
friends  here! 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole!  has  ma<*e  a  speech  which  was  in 
good  temjjer.  He  was  kind  to  those  who 
support  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 
But  he  is  wholly  wTong  in  declaring  the 
vote  to  be  a  question  of  confidence  or  no 
confidence  in  the  President. 

I  am  certainly  not  one  who  doubts  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  done  exactly 
what  he  said  he  would  do,  so  far  as  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  is  concerned,  the 
time  of  withdrawal,  and  their  number. 
However,  we  are  debating  something  en- 
tirely difTerent.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  there  is  confidence  or  no  confi- 
dence as  to  whether  he  is  going  to  do 
what  he  has  said  he  is  going  to  do.  It 
is  a  question  of  whether  we  support  the 
policy  of  a  residual  force  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  to  protect  South 
Vietnam. 

We  are  taking  away  no  option  that  the 
President  has  except  the  option  to  con- 
tinue a  residual  force  in  Indorliina.  My 
efforts  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
a  vot*  of  confidence  or  no  confidence  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States  As  I 
said  in  my  opening  remarks,  lie  ha»»fe- 
vlsed  the  policy  of  the  past,  he  has  kept 
his  word. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself   such    time   as   I   may   require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recogruzed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President.  I  join 
with  tiie  Senator  from  Kentucky  in 
the  remarks  lie  ju.^t  made.  It  is  a  serious 
mistake  to  regard  this  amendment  as  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  In  the  President. 
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This  amendment  is  designed  to  imple- 
ment the  objective  that  the  President 
himself  has  de<"Iared  lo  be  i.is  own,  that 
being  the  achievement  of  a  complete 
withdrawal  of  American  Armed  Forces 
from  Indochina. 

It  is  eqiiaUy  a  mistake,  in  my  jud.ijment. 
to  aUeRe  that  the  amendment  somehow 
hamstrings  the  President  or  handcuffs 
thp  President. 

There  is  nothing  Ln  the  amendment 
that  impose.s  a  time  frame  within  which 
the  withdrawal  mu.st  be  romiJlelrd,  There 
is  no  restriction  here  that  would  impair 
the  President's  flexibility  of  action  He 
has  said  that  it  is  his  objective  to  achieve 
a  complete  disengagement  of  American 
forces. 

T^is  amendment  joins  the  Congress  in 
that  declaration  and  makes  it  national 
policy.  What  could  be  better  designed  to 
bring  the  President  and  the  Congress 
together,  to  bring  both  parties  together, 
to  furnish  the  country  with  a  unified 
front  than  the  retention  of  this  amend- 
ment In  the  bill? 
That  is  our  purpose. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sena- 
tor has  confidence  In  the  President,  and 
I  a.ssume  he  has.  why  do  we  not  change 
the  amendment  to  say  that  we  join  the 
President  in  his  declared  objective  and 
goals  in  Vietnam,  period. 

Where  is  it  that  the  Senator  disagrees 
with  what  the  President  is  doing?  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  says  that  he  has 
taken  away  his  option  to  continue  the 
war.  The  President  is  winding  down  the 
war,  ending  it,  if  you  please. 

If  there  is  all  this  agreement  and 
bipartisanship,  why  can  we  not  substi- 
tute some  other  language  and  share  the 
profrram  with  the  President  and  share 
some  of  the  burdens  rather  than  attempt 
to  escape  the  involvement  of  the  Con- 
gress which  dates  back  a  long  time,  par- 
ticularly since  August  7,  1964.  when  the 
Senate  passed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2.  which  was 
a  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  could  not  possibly  be 
more  mistaken  than  to  say  that  the  re- 
tention of  this  amendment  shifts  the  full 
burden  onto  the  shoulders  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Indeed,  the  very  opposite  is  the 
case.  If  Congress  agrees  to  this  amend- 
ment, then  it  assumes  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility and  risk  involved  In  the  policy  of 
complete  disengagement.  Under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances,  'witli  no  declaration 
by  Congress,  the  President  must  assume 
thr>.se  risks. 

So.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  could 
not  possibly  miss  the  point  more  com- 
pletely than  to  suggest  that  by  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Cooper-Churcli  amendment 
we  somehow  or  other  shift  the  burden 
to  the  President.  Indeed,  the  very  op- 
posite is  true 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  further  yield,  why  is  the 
amendment  neces.sary?  What  does  it 
contribute? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  amendment  is  nec- 
essary, because  there  is  n  ne<d  m  the 
counti-y  to  clarify  our  national  purpose 
in  Soutlieast   Asia.    The   President   has 


.said  on  occasion  tiial  lie  hopes  to  achieve 
a  full  withdrawal  of  American  forces  I 
have  already  alluded  to  that  However, 
at  other  time.>=.  he  has  promi.sed  that 
withdrawal  on  certam  conditions,  one  of 
which,  as  the  Senator  know.s.  is  the  con- 
dition that  the  Saigon  government  be 
left  with  a  reasonable  chance  to  stand  on 

its  OWTl 

There  are  great  pressures  In  this  city, 
pressures  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
President  to  leave  an  American  residual 
force  in  Vietnam  indefinitely.  This  is  no 
secret.  There  i.^  talk  about  a  force  of 
50,000  men.  to  continue  giving  air  sup- 
port, logistical  support.  artilleiT  .^upfxirt. 
and  naval  support  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces. 

If  that  become;  the  policy,  we  could 
remain  involved  in  this  war  indefinitely. 
Therefore,  tlie  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  define  and  make  certain  the 
objective  of  complete  d.senpragement.  not 
partial  di.sengagement.  not  a  residual 
force  of  50,000  men  left  behind  to  carrj' 
on  the  war  in  .some  new  form,  but  total 
disengagement  of  all  American  forces,  in 
order  that  the  South  Vietnamese,  wliom 
we  have  fully  equipi>ed.  armed,  and 
trained,  shall  at  last  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  further  defense  of  their 
countiT- 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  tliink  it  is  very  badly  needed. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  furtlier  yield? 

Mr  CHURCH  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  the  Senator  says,  in 
effect,  Indicates  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ment is  premature  I  have  not  heard  the 
President  say  that  there  will  be  a  residual 
force  I  have  heard  him  say  the  op- 
posite— that  there  will  be  no  Korean 
type  residual  force.  He  will  make  an  an- 
nouncement between  now  and  November 
15  He  may  announce,  or  he  will  an- 
nounce, what  the  next  phase  of  Ws  pro- 
gram will  be,  or  he  may  not  armounce 
it  all;  I  do  not  know.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  we,  by  act  of  Congress,  take  away 
that  flexibility,  we  in  effect  limit  any 
possibility  for  negotiations.  In  fact,  we 
would  destroy  any  possibility  for  negotia- 
tions in  Paris.  I  assume  that  some 
negotiation  is  .still  going  on.  If  we  with- 
diaw  from  Vietnam,  the  American  pris- 
oners may  become  hostages.  I  noticed  in 
the  Senator's  prepared  text  that  he  re- 
fers to  prisoners  as  hostages.  If  we  with- 
draw completely  from  Vietnam,  how  will 
we  have  any  bargaining  power  to  release 
our  soldiers  being  held  prisoner? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  anything  should  be 
clear  now.  it  is  that  the  American  pris- 
oners are  presently  being  held  hostage 
to  existing  conditions.  I  .see  no  basis  upon 
winch  to  believe — and  there  is  no  his- 
torical precedent  to  suggest — that  the 
North  Vietname.se  will  relinquish  the 
prisoners — give  tliem  \x\i — until  we  are 
willine  to  pive  up  the  war  That  is  why 
I  think  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  work  in  the  best  intere'-ts  of  the 
prisoners  I  say  that,  knowing  that  both 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  I  are 
equally  sincere  in  our  desire  to  see  the 
pn.'-oners  freed 

Mf.  President,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  never  offered  to  withdraw  all  its 
forces,  in  return  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.   And   no   one   can   say   posi- 


tively ju.st  how  or  under  just  what  con- 
ditions the  American  prisoners  will  be 
released. 

But  our  experience  in  tills  and  other 
wars  suggests  that,  until  we  are  willing 
to  witlidraw  entirely,  the  American  pris- 
oners wlU  remain  hostages  of  North  Viet- 
nam 

Mr  President.  I  think  it  is  pertinent 
here  to  include  in  the  Record  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridg- 
way  who  was,  b&  Senators  know,  our 
commanding  general  m  the  concluding 
years  of  the  Korean  war  Appearmg  in 
Foreign  Affairs  for  July  1971,  a  careful 
reading  of  the  article  furnishes  strong 
support  for  retention  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  in  this  bill. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  General  Ridg- 
way's  article: 

Out  of  the  ever-changing  verbal  explana- 
tions of  purpose,  boasts  of  successes  attained, 
and  Justification  for  our  actions  -which  for 
more  than  a  decade  now  have  emanated  from 
authoritative  governmental  sources,  we  are 
currently  assured  that  we  are  "winding  down 
the  war."  that  our  Involvement  Is  nearlng 
Its  end,  that  there  Is  a  plan  to  accomplish 
this,  and  that  that  plan  will  be  carried  out. 
We  are  even  assured  that  no  further  expla- 
nation of  the  word  "end"  Is  needed. 

Concurrently  come  other  quite  different 
statements  from  equally  authoritative 
sources  that  American  forces  will  remain  In 
South  Vietnam  until  all  U.S.  prisoners  are 
released,  and  until  the  present  government 
of  South  Vietnam  has  "at  least  a  reasonable 
chance  to  survive"  on  lt.s  own. 

It  Is  dlfBcult  to  see  how  a  war  can  be  ended 
unless  all  partlclf>ant8  agree  to  terminate  ft. 
And  in  the  light  of  our  announced  Intention 
that  residual  forces.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  American  alrpower.  will  remain 
until  such  agreement  Is  reached  and  captives 
are  rele&sed,  it  Is  still  more  difficult  to  recon- 
cile these  statements  with  the  promise  that 
the  war  Is  nearing  Its  end. 

For  my  part  I  must  conclude  that  so  long 
as  U.S.  armed  forces  remain  on  the  mainland 
of  South  Vietnam,  that  so  long  as  we  retain 
a  residual  force  there,  if  only  to  provide 
logistical  support  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  (ARVNl.  our  men  will  be  mortared, 
shelled  or  otherwise  attacked;  and  that  s.o 
long  as  they  are  attacked  they  will  counter- 
attack with  fire  and  movement,  and  the  war 
will  drag  on,  not  end. 

The  general  goes  on  to  set  out  the  case 
against  the  war  and  our  prolonged  in- 
volvement in  it,  making  an  argument 
which  I  think  is  fully  consistent  with  the 
objectives  we  seek  to  accomplish  with 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  CDn- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  text  of  General  Ridgway's  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

PorEicN    ArrABRS — Inbochtna;    Distngagiwc 
(By  General  Matthew  B.  Rldgway) 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  lasted  longer  than 
any  armed  conflict  outside  our  borders  In 
which  we  have  been  engaged  In  the  nearly 
two  centuries  of  our  independent  existence, 
and  disengagement  and  complete  withdrawal 
are  still  a  question  mark.  The  conflict  has 
engendered  divided  opinions,  manifested  in 
bitter  and  potentlRHy  dfs:. persons  confronta- 
tions amonf?  our  people  and  we  etUl  are 
uncertain  w.-iat  it  was  we  soiizht  and  whv. 
where  we  should  now  proceed  and  what 
courses  of  action  would  best  serve  our  na- 
tional Interests. 

Out  of  the  ever-changing  verbal  ezplana- 
tloju  of  purpose,  boasts  of  success  attained. 
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and  Justification  for  our  actions  which  for 
more  than  a  decade  now  have  emanated  from 
authoritative  governmental  sources,  we  are 
currently  assured  that  wp  are  "winding  down 
the  war."  that  our  Involvement  Is  nearlng 
Its  end.  that  there  l.i  a  plan  to  accompllsli 
this,  and  that  that  plan  w!!l  he  •-arrled  out 
We  are  even  assured  that  no  further  explana- 
tion of  the  word  "end"  U  needed 

Concurrently  come  (^thpr  quite  different 
statements  from  equally  authoritative 
sources  that  American  forces  will  remain  In 
South  Vietnam  until  all  US  prisoners  are 
released,  and  until  the  present  envernment 
of  South  Vietnam  has  "at  lea.it  a  reasonable 
chance  to  survive"  on  its  own 

It  Is  dlfflcult  to  see  how  a  war  can  be  ended 
unless  all  participants  liRree  to  terminate  It 
And  in  the  light  of  4i\ir  annooncod  Inten- 
tion that  residual  forces.  Incl'.idlnK  but  not 
limited  to  American  alrpowor,  wilt  remain 
until  such  agreement  is  reached  and  cap- 
tives are  released,  it  l.s  still  more  difflciilt  tip 
reconcile  these  statements  with  the  promise 
that   the   war   is   nearlng  lUs  end. 

For  my  part  I  must  conclude  that  so  long 
as  US.  armed  forces  remain  on  the  main- 
land of  South  Vietnam,  that  so  \o\\g  as  we 
retain  a  residual  force  tliere.  If  only  to  pro- 
vide logistical  support  for  the  South  Vlet- 
uaniese  Army  lARVNi,  our  men  will  be 
mortared,  shelled  or  otherwise  attacked:  and 
that  8<.)  long  as  they  are  attacked  they  will 
counterattack  with  hre  and  nKivemeat,  and 
the   war   will   drat;  on.   not   end. 

IX  this  be  true — and  I  perceive  nothing 
In  the  record  of  North  Vietnam  and  Vlet- 
cong  announced  Intentions  and  proven  de- 
termination to  refute  It — then  we  should,  I 
thlnlc,  review  again  the  whole  record  of  our 
Involvement. 

With  no  thought  of  faultfinding  or  of 
seeking  scapeguat-s.  and  uninfluenced  by 
partisan  political  motives  or  special  Inter- 
ests, we  should  seek  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as  What  were  the  basic  purposes  be- 
hind our  major  policy  decisions''  What  did 
we  seek  to  accomplish?  Were  these  purposes 
and  objectives  clearly  In  our  vital  interests? 
WTiat  have  we  actually  accomplished  to 
date.'  What  can  we  expect  to  accomplish? 
What  courses  of  action  will  best  serve  our 
Interests? 

In  the  coiu^e  of  this  reexamination  we 
may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  decisions 
were  Jusllfled.  that  our  vital  interests  were 
at  .stake  and  were  beat  .served  under  the  de- 
batable thesis  of  the  dDmliio  the<-)ry."  which 
continues  to  b«  of  doubtful  worth  and  which 
many  persons  have  never  accepted  as  a 
validating  Justlflcatlon  for  our  policy  de- 
cisions. Some  day  history  may  tlirow  light 
on  these  issues,  but  It  ts  unlikely  that  It 
will  ever  be  able  to  demon.strate  conclusively 
that  our  decisions  were  erher  ri|{ht  or  wrong. 

So  It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  label  all 
those  decisions  as  mutaketi.  however  loud 
the  voices  of  those  who  do  so.  Right  or 
wrong,  the  decisions  were  made  In  good 
faith  In  accordance  with  otir  constitutional 
procedures  by  civilian  authority.  They  were 
long  supported  by  a  clear  majority  of  our 
people,  and  the  respon-siblUty  for  them  Is 
national  Now  the  cold  inescapable  fact  la 
that  the  decisions  having  been  made,  we 
must  live  with  the  results  and  choose  such 
coursea  of  action  as  will  best  serve  our  Inter- 
ests In  the  years  ahead. 

Emerson,  once  criticized  for  Inconsistency. 
Is  said  to  have  asked;  "Must  I  always  drag 
the  dead  body  of  consistency  after  me?" 
Must  we?  Can  we  not  manfiilly  bury  thLs 
dead  body  of  Vietnam  and  decide  now  that 
we  will  not  permit  U  to  continue  any  longer 
Xjo  poison  tl>e  air.  as  It  Is  doing:  to  delay 
rectlflcailon  of  acknowledged  domestic  con- 
ditions which  cry  for  acUon.  as  It  is  doing; 
and  to  adjiist  to  major  changes  In  the  world 
situation,  when  much  graver  potential  dan- 
gers elsewhere  loom  onunousiy  on  the  horl- 
auns  of  the  Cree  world'' 


To  review  the  st^ps  lending  to  our  In- 
volvement, let  u.s  st^rt  at  the  beginning, 
sometime  prior  to  V-E  Day  and  with  World 
Wiir  II  still  In  progress. 

II 
President  Roosevelt  had  made  known  his 
[Xjsltion  with  respect  to  the  future  of  Indo- 
china: FYance  must  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
establish her  former  colonial  power  there.  In 
his  view  ('hina  would  evehtiirtlly  extend  some 
degree  of  control  over  the  ajreii.  as  It  had  done 
for  prolonged  periods  In  the  past. 

Then,  following  Rtxisevelt  s  death,  poUcy- 
make*B  in  Washington  either  lost  sight  of 
that  decision,  or  regarded  it  as  no  longer 
valid  France  s  support  wh.s  deemed  necessary 
m  othe.-  regions  of  major  cncern  to  us, 
.iUd  gradually.  beginiUng  with  hnauclHl  as- 
sistance we  moved  to  a  role  of  supporting 
French  efforts  to  restore  their  prior  poeltlon 
In  the  Indochina  peninsula.  It  Is  here  neces- 
sary only  to  adumbrate  the  successive  steps 
taken  along  the  torturous  path  we  chose 
All  are  matters  of  historical  record,  amply 
publicized. 

Tliese  successive  steps  were.  In  general: 
the  forging  of  a  network  of  mutual  security 
treaties.  Including  the  South -East  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  (SEATO).  aimed  prl- 
niarlly  at  containing  communism.  Including 
conrununlst  Chinese  territorial  expansion; 
President  Elsenhower  s  refusal  to  yield  to  the 
powerful  urging  of  others  to  Intervene  with 
U.S.  armed  force,  accompanied  by  his  offer  to 
President  Diem  after  the  Geneva  Conference 
of  1954  "to  aisslst  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam In  developing  and  maintaining  a  strong, 
viable  state: "  Elsenhower's  refusal  to  agree 
to  general  elections  In  Vietnam  In  1956  as 
promised  by  the  signatories  to  the  Geneva 
Convention;  our  gradual  takeover  from  the 
French  of  the  mllltarv  assistance  program  In 
training  South  Vletruimese  forces  until  the 
number  of  our  military  advLiers  In  President 
Kennedy's  AdnUulstratlon  exceeded  16.000; 
the  1984  Incident  of  the  two  US.  destroyers 
Turner  Joy  and  Maddox.  followed  by  the 
Congressional  blank  check  drawn  In  favor 
of  the  Executive,  to  take  whatever  measures 
It  saw  fit:  and  finally,  the  mtrodviction  of 
US.  combat  ground  forces  and  their  sub- 
sequent reinforcement,  until  by  19*8-69 
their   total   exceeded   half   a   million 

Parenthetically.  It  should  be  here  noted 
by  those  who  fault  our  military  leaders  for 
getting  us  into  Vietnam  and  Tor  their  In- 
ability either  to  achieve  s  mllltan,-  solution 
or  to  extricate  us.  that  each  and  every  one  of 
these  policy  decisions  was  made,  not  by  the 
military  but  by  duly  elected  or  lawfully 
appointed  civilian  authorities.  In  the  single 
case  ten  years  earlier  where  we  might  have 
become  embroiled  with  alrpower  (including 
the  use  of  the  A-bomb  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Dlen  Blen  Phu)  and  ground  combat  units, 
had  the  personal  urging  of  the  Influential 
views  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  at  that  time  been  approved,  It  was  civil- 
ian authority  In  the  person  of  President 
Elsetihower  which,  to  his  everlasting  credit, 
aborted  that  proposed  Intervention. 

Those  were  the  major  policy  decisions 
Their  authors  and  the  dates  when  they  were 
made  are  well  known  and  need  no  repeti- 
tion; but  we  do  need.  I  think,  to  review  the 
reasoning  announced  at  or  shortly  after  each 
decision  wa^  taken. 

Numerous  definitions  of  our  objectives 
issuing  from  authoritative  sources  and  from 
individuals  both  In  and  out  of  govern- 
ment Included  to  contain  communism;  to 
halt  aggrehston.  to  prove  to  commuulst 
leaders  lliat  aggresalon  cannot  be  made  to 
pay,  to  support  the  right  of  the  people  to 
choose  ijiel-  own  government.  "  to  help  the 
.South  Vietiuimese  "realize  Uielr  desire  U< 
live  In  the  way  they  prefer:  "  to  assist  a  help- 
leas  i)*op'*  "to  advance  toward  economic 
prosperity  and  soeisl  advancement.  "  I  nsed 


these  phrases  as  long  ago  as  1966  in  an  arti- 
cle in  Look 

When  these  wore  thin,  as  they  did,  we 
turned  to  broader  generalities  our  vital 
Interests  were  at  stake — Just  what  interests 
and  how  was  not  spelled  out  We  were  a 
Pacific  power,  which  no  one  In  his  right 
sen.se?i  would  deny  'We  were  a  world  power, 
an  obvlotLS  trxith  even  to  children  And  our 
national  security  was  threatened,  which 
stralneo  the  credulity  of  the  most  naive  be- 
liever 

These  stated  objectives  were  theoretically 
noble,  realistically  disingenuous  and  prag- 
matically fallacious.  Had  we  really  believed 
In  the  principles  which  this  rhetoric  pro- 
claimed, would  we  not  have  taken  up 
arms  for  the  Hungarian  people  In  1956? 
And  for  the  Czechcwlovaks  In  1968''  And  If 
our  national  security  was  Indeed  threatened 
and  a  vital  Interest  wa.s  at  stake,  would  not 
our  people  have  wholeheartedly  supported 
this  war  as  they  did  when  the  designs  of 
Imperial  Germany  became  clear  In  1917,  and 
as  they  did  even  more  resoundingly  when 
Hitler.  Mussolini  and  the  Japanese  militar- 
ists made  their  bid  for  world  conquest? 

in 
Now.  a  decade  later,  these  objectives  have 
been  condensed.  Our  government  states  that 
we  have  but  two  objectives:  to  secure  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  In  hostile  hands,  and 
to  provide  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam "a  reasonable  chance  to  survive"  with- 
out our  continued  armed  support. 

Still  we  cling,  apjjttrenlly.  to  the  concept 
that  our  will  can  be  Imposed  on  our  oppo- 
nents by  force,  or  the  threat  of  the  use  of 
force.  But  we  have  concluded.  It  would  seem, 
that  Western,  and  partlctilarly  American  In- 
born Impatience  Is  no  match  for  Oriental 
patience;  we  do  not  intend  "to  stay  the 
course."  as  we  so  often  br.igged  we  would; 
we  are  not  going  to  bring  home  the  coon- 
skln  and  nail  It  on  the  wall;  "  and  we  wUl 
not  continue  combat  operations  In  Indo- 
china "however  long  that  may  take." 

When  President  Johnson  faced  up  to  his 
crisis  of  conscience  In  March  1968.  he  de- 
cided to  assemble  a  group  of  men,  only  one 
of  whom  was  then  active  in  government  and 
whose  collective  experience  covered  the 
whole  spectnun  of  our  foreign  entangle- 
ments of  recent  years.  With  the  Secretary  of 
State  presiding,  the  group  was  extensively 
briefed  on  the  existing  situation,  based  on 
the  t>est  available  evaJtiated  intelligence  on 
enemy  capabilities  and  intentions  and  on 
the  forecasts  of  our  intended  operations  and 
their  anticipated  results.  Each  Individual 
was  Invited  to  express  his  views.  Each  did 
so  with  utmost  frankness. 

The  substance  of  most  of  those  views  Is  a 
matter  of  record,  though  I  think  my  own. 
presented  first  In  writing  ajid  then  read 
aloud  before  the  entire  gro^ip,  have  not  been 
publl.^hed  At  the  flniil  session,  with  the 
President  present  one  of  the  group,  acting 
as  rapporteur,  briefed  the  President  orally  on 
the  substance  of  the  view  of  each  of  the 
others 

I  now  present  my  views,  precisely  as  then 
stated,  not  to  claim  any  slightest  personal 
credit  or  to  shrink  from  criticism  Perhaps, 
as  the  history  of  this  unfortunate  luvolve- 
ment  is  finally  unfolded,  these  views  wnil 
prove  to  have  been  faulty,  as  have  the  views 
of  so  many  others.  But  whether  faulty  or  not. 
the  present  course  we  have  followed  for  the 
past  two  years  coincides  very  closely  with 
those  views  For  that  reason  the  statement  of 
them  here  may  make  some  little  Incremental 
contribution  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  present  situation  as  It  Is  slowly  evolving. 
The  following  was  the  memorandum  pre- 
pared In  my  hotel  room  following  the  brief- 
ings we  received  on  the  evening  of  ManA 
25.  1969.  I  re*d  It  aloud  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  the  rather  lengthj  meeting  of 
the  entire  group  the  forenoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  March  30: 
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aANDOl*    THOUGHTS    ON    TUTNAM, 
MARCH    as,    !••• 

1.  The  prime  objective  we  seek.  Is.  I  as- 
sume, the  development  of  a  viable,  friendly 
government  In  South  Vietnam  capable  of 
maintaining  Its  political  Independercc  on  Its 
own. 

2.  The  sine  qua  non  for  that  Is  a  defense 
establishment  capable  of  defending  that  po- 
litical lndef>endenre 

3.  The  essentials  for  creating  such  a  defense 
establlshnipni  are  leadership,  weapons,  and 
training,  and  lu  U.iit  order  of  importance,  for 
without  leadership  from  the  top  down  the 
other  two  factors  will  be  nullified. 

4  It  .seems  to  be  the  view  of  our  political 
and  military  leaders  on  the  ground  In  Viet- 
nam, aiid  to  «)me  extent  here  in  Washington, 
that  Vietnamese  leadership  can  be  developed 
If  so,  the  supply  of  weapons  and  attainment 
of  adequate  training  levels  within  a  reason- 
ably short  time  would  present  no  Insuperable 
problems  for  us, 

6.  Given  the  leadership  and  determination 

at  top  South  Vietnamese  Government  levels, 

^   then   within    a   manmum    of   two   years    we 

could    supply    the    weapons    and    Insure    the 

training. 

6.  The  foregoing  might  require  some  mod- 
est augmentation  of  U.S.  ground  forces  to 
man  the  training  establishment  which  we 
would  have  to  organize  and  8Uf>ervi»e. 

7  Beyond  that,  I  would  be  opposed  to 
further  VS.  troop  increases. 

8  Perh8F>8  the  i<ervlng  of  notice  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  Goverrunent  that  we  will 
give  It  a  maximum  of  two  years  to  accom- 
pUsh  this,  at  the  end  of  which  time  we  begin 
a  phasedown  of  our  forces,  would  serve  as  an 
adequate  stimulus. 

M    B    RiDCWAT. 

rv 

I  wish  now  to  comment  on  the  foregoing. 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  developments. 

First,  until  some  time  subsequent  to  pres- 
ident Johnson's  historic  annotmc«ment  of 
March  31.  1968— and  Just  when  the  change 
occurred  I  do  not  know — US  forces  con- 
tinued to  bear  an  overwhelming  share  of  the 
burden  of  combat  and  no  major  effort  was 
undertaken  to  equip  and  train  ARVN  units 
for  eventual  takeover  of  responsibility. 

In  Korea  such  an  effort  was  undertaken  at 
the  earliest  date  that  the  level  of  combat 
permitted  us  to  withdraw  Korean  Army 
•<ROKl  divisions  from  the  forward  zone  and 
put  them  through  a  riporovis  training  cycle 
under  expert  U  8  Instructors,  from  the  squad 
to  the  division  level.  The  training  program 
then  set  up  under  General  Van  Fleet's  direct 
supervision  was  of  the  same  high  caliber  as 
we  had  long  employed  with  our  own  troops 
at  home,  and  the  benefits  were  quickly  and 
strikingly  demonstrated  In  battle  Prom  then 
on  the  ROK  Army  steadily  improved  and 
today  It  is  of  high  professional  competence — • 
an  army  of  which  Its  people  sliould  be  and 
are  proud,  as  we  who  trained  It  are. 

A  further  reason  for  the  success  in  Korea, 
when  I  had  both  the  US  Eighth  Army  and 
the  ROK  Army  under  my  command  atithor- 
ity.  was  that  I  was  fortunate  In  having  a 
strong-willed,  courageous  and  det-ermlned 
foe  of  communism  In  the  President.  Syng- 
m&n  Rhee  Working  aiways  with  our  splen- 
did, forceful  and  courageous  Ambassador 
John  Mucclo  I  obtained  Rhee  »  full  support 
In  every  measure  aflectlng  his  army  leaders 
and  the  civilian  i)opulare  which  I  found  it 
necessary  lo  request  during  those  dark  days 
of  December  1950  and  the  succeeding  thre** 
months  when  the  changeover  from  a  dispir- 
ited Bhakeji  force  to  a  ruperb.  confident  of- 
fensive-minded,  well -trained  combined  force 
of  Eighth  Army  and  ROK  Army  was  being 
made. 

Second,  the  leadership  I  had  In  mind 
when  I  wrote  the  above  memorandum  had 
to  t>eg1n  with  the  South   Vietnamese  Presi- 


dent. Oniy  If  there  was  a  sufficiently  strong 
and  determined  man  In  that  offic-e,  could 
there  be  any  hope.  Ln  my  view,  of  Indoctri- 
nating his  top  army  and  air  force  command- 
ers and  holding  their  support  behind  the 
government,  and  of  securing  the  political 
support  of  the  various  sects  and  groupings 
whose  activities  and  ambitions  had  long 
militated  against  strong  centralized  author- 
ity. 

Third,  what  then— March  1968 — consti- 
tuted "a  reasonably  short  time"  (the  phrase 
used  in  paragraph  4  above)  within  which 
the  ARVN  could  attain  adequate  training 
levels,  could  be  no  more  than  an  eellmate. 
In  fact.  In  amplifying  my  comments  before 
the  group  at  that  time,  I  remarked  that 
there  was  nothing  precise  or  sacrosanct 
about  the  "two  years"  which  I  had  sug- 
gested £is  probably  being  sufficient.  If  three 
or  four  years  proved  neces8€UT.  I  said,  that 
could  be  accepted,  provided  progress  ap- 
p*>ared  adequate  and  determination  re- 
mained unshaken,  as  Judged  primarily  by 
our  thoroughly  competent  professional  mili- 
tary leaders  on  the  ground. 

Fourth  and  finally,  whether  the  wise 
course  at  that  time  was  to  Inform  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  of  our  plan.  If 
such  a  plan  were  adopted,  and  if  adopted  to 
convey  this  Information  to  the  South  Viet- 
nam government  publicly,  or  to  the  Head  of 
State  privately,  were  decisions  for  our  civil- 
ian authorities,  not  for  our  military  leaders. 

Now.  In  May  1971.  only  three  years  later, 
we  appear  to  be  far  along  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  Just  such  an  objective  as  that  plan 
contemplated,  with  one  disquieting  excep- 
tion The  disquieting  factor  to  me  Is  the 
openly  expressed  threat  of  the  use  of  force 
in  an  attempt  to  compel  release  of  captive 
U  S.  personn'jl.  The  recovery  of  these  men 
demands  and  deserves,  of  course,  unceasing 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  government.  We 
owe  them  and  their  families  and  kin  no  less, 
and  no  less  can  serve  the  nation's  honor 
But  whether  stepped-up  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  targets.  Including  population  cen- 
ters, will  accomplish  that  result  is  open  to 
serious  question. 

There  Is  further  uncertainty  In  our  pres- 
ent course  which  gravely  concerns  many  of 
our  people  How  can  we  reconcile  retention 
of  a  Tesldual  forcw."  of  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  speaks,  with  'complete  with- 
drawal "  to  which  the  President  is  publicly 
committed?  And  does  "complete  with- 
drawal" mean  exactly  that — the  removal  of 
all  ground,  naval  and  air  forces?  There  are 
solid  reasons.  I  believe,  for  not  announcing 
a  date  by  which  withdrawal  will  be  complete, 
if  Indeed  a  date  ha*  been  fixed  There  Is  an 
Immense  amount  of  equipment  and  supplies 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  we  should  draw- 
down as  much  as  we  can  to  restore  our  In- 
ventories at  home  with  consequent  substan- 
tial dollar  savings  There  Is  also  the  possi- 
bility that  secret  diplomatic  moves  may  now 
as  I  write,  early  In  May.  be  In  an  advanced 
stage.  If  so.  any  publicity  at  this  time  might 
wreck  any  hopes  there  may  be  of  a  success- 
ful outcome. 

The  prisoner  question  Is  a  torturing  one. 
which  should  be  examined  from  every  angle, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  Is  being  done  constantly. 
It  Is  at  least  conceivable  tha*  an  offer  to 
Hanoi,  made  under  the  tightest  possible 
cloak  of  secrecy,  that  we  would  agree  to  the 
complete  withdrawal  from  the  mainland  of 
all  US  armed  forces  personnel  by  a  stated 
date.  In  return  for  the  release  unharmed 
of  every  cap4,lve  American  now  held,  would 
be  accepted  This  need  not  cause  any  change 
In  the  current  level  and  character  of  our 
operations  while  awaiting  a  response  Even 
If  accepted.  It  could  well  be  that  communist 
duplicity  would  seek  to  blackmail  us  Into 
other  concessions  by  withholding  some  or  all 
captives  until  their  deniands  were  me<.  but 
we  know  enoiigh  of  communist  negotiating 


practices  and  should  be  able  to  enlist  suf- 
ficient support  from  other  governments  to 
circumvent  such  tactics 

if  this  obstacle  can  be  surmounted,  then 
the  complete  withdrawal  promised,  the  re- 
moval of  every  U.S.  uniform  frc«n  the  main- 
land of  Vietnam,  except  Embassy  guards,  will 
Indeed  be  In  sight,  and  our  government  will 
have  extricated  us  on  acceptable  terms,  as  it 
Is  certainly  aiming  to  do. 

V 

Let  me  conclude  by  trying  to  point  out 
some  lessons  which  to  me  stand  out  In  the 
series  of  faulty  Judgments  by  our  federal 
authorities  for  which  they,  as  well  as  we 
who  put  them  In  office,  are  responsible. 

In  the  held  of  foreign  relations,  each  and 
every  one  of  our  majcn-  political  objectives 
should  be  seen  to  lie  clearly  within  the  £one 
of  our  vital  national  interests. 

In  each  case,  the  military  objectives 
should  be  in  conformity  with  and  subordi- 
nate to  the  political  objective. 

Vietnam  was.  in  my  opinion,  a  case  which 
violated  both  these  prescriptions  The  stated 
political  objectives  were  numerous,  tenuous 
and  by  no  means  clearly  within  the  zone  of 
our  vital  interests,  while  the  military  ob- 
jectives were  not  subordinate  to  the  politi- 
cal but  at  one  stage,  at  least,  rather  tended 
to  dictate  the  political  objectives. 

It  should  not  have  taken  great  vision  to 
perceive  that  a  mountainous,  jungled  area 
such  as  Vietnam,  devoid  of  the  terrltonal 
and  electrical  communications  essential  for 
the  operation  of  a  modern  army,  and  with 
a  pKipulation  bitterly  divided  and  In  large 
part  existing  under  near-primitive  condi- 
tions, would  be  a  morass  Into  which  we 
could  endlessly  and  futUely  pour  our  human 
and  material  resources;  that  you  cannot  kill 
an  Idea  with  bullet  and  bomb;  that  no  truly 
vital  U.S.  Interest  was  present  to  threaten 
our  national  security;  and  that  commitment 
to  a  major  effort  there  was  a  monumental 
blunder  (now  hopefully  in  process  of  cor- 
rection ) ,  when  In  other  areas  of  the  world 
challenges  to  our  unquestoned  vital  Inter- 
ests could  quickly  develop. 

As  far  as  hindsight  can  reveal,  I  doubt 
that  those  In  authority  In  our  government 
who  took  us  Into  Vietnam  perceived  where 
we  would  end  up  once  we  decided  to  com- 
mit armed  forces  It  should  be  clear  now 
that  neither  partisan  political  influences  nor 
chauvinistic  clamor,  to  which  segments  of 
our  society  not  Infrequently  give  voice, 
should  be  allowed  to  sway  those  responsible 
for  major  decisions  m  the  field  of  foreign 
f>ollcy.  above  all  for  those  decisions  which 
involve  resort  to  the  use  of  armed  force. 

Tot  the  present.  I  believe  we  should  accept 
the  Judgment  of  those  civilian  authorities 
possessed  of  the  fullest  Information,  as  re- 
flected in  the  F*resldent"s  current  decisions. 
The  two  prime  elements  In  those  decisions  are 
the  timing  to  complete  our  withdrawal,  and 
Insistence  on  continued  efforts  to  recover  our 
prisoners.   Both   are   questions   of  Judgment. 

I  tise  the  phrase  "for  the  present."  I  Intend 
It  to  mean  for  a  very  limited  time,  say  no 
more  than  another  six  to  nine  months.  By 
that  time  the  ARVN  will  have  had  ample 
time  to  attain  adequate  training  levels.  If  It 
Is  ever  going  to  do  so.  and  we  will  have  had 
time  to  supply  all  necessary  equipment. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  re^rdless  of 
developments,  but  sooner  If  visible  progress 
has  been  made  toward  n-:eetlng  both  of  the 
conditions  stated  by  the  President.  I  believe 
we  should  proceed  with  our  phasedown  forth- 
with and  carrv  it  through  expeditiously  to 
completion — tliat  is  until  all  U.S.  Army. 
Navy.  Marine  Corps  and  A;r  Force  person- 
nel, except  Embassy  guards,  are  out  of  Viet- 
nam, continuing  by  every  reasonable  means 
to  bring  about  the  release  of  captive  person- 
nel In  hostile  hands  until  that  goal  has  been 
attained. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
want  to  refer  to  a  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle of  September  16  wliich  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  The  article, 
datelined  Saigon,  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  said  tonlgbt 
that  he  still  wanta  a  residual  force  of  50,000 
or  more  American  troops  left  In  South  Viet- 
nam through  1973.  when  he  expects  the  Com- 
munlsts  to  launch  their  last  major  attack 
of  the  war. 

Thleu,  meeting  with  12  foreign  Journalists 
at  dinner  at  Saigon's  Independence  Palace, 
said  once  again  that  he  Intends  to  persevere 
with  his  uncontested  re-election  camF>algn 
despite    criticism    at    home    and    abroad. 

He  repe^ited  his  willingness  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  of  the  war,  but  In  outlining 
his  terms  for  such  a  settlement  he  made  It 
clear  that  he  Is  maintaining  his  hardline  po- 
sition and  expects  concessions  to  be  made  by 
Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  before  the  negotia- 
tions can  progress. 

In  a  questlon-and-answer  session  stretched 
over  nearly  four  hours,  the  president  said 
he  thought  that  his  country  would  need 
American  "advisors,  technicians,  and  people 
who  handle  the  helicopters"  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

CaOtXND   TBOOPa 

He  implied  he  would  like  to  have  VS. 
ground  troops  remain  here  as  well,  though 
he  said  they  won't  participate  any  more  In 
combat  missions  after  next  summer. 

The  ground  forces  are  needed  to  hold  rear 
areas,  he  said,  while  South  Vietnamese  units 
take  over  all  frontline  fighting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  whole  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thiku:    U.S.  Troops  Needed 
(By  Peter  A.  Jay) 

Saiook,  September  16. — President  Nguyen 
Van  Tlileu  said  tonight  that  he  still  wants 
a  residual  force  of  50.000  or  more  American 
troops  left  In  South  Vietnam  through  1973, 
when  he  expects  the  Communists  to  launch 
their  last  major  attacks  of  the  war. 

Thleu,  meeting  with  12  foreign  Journalists 
at  dinner  at  Saigon's  Inde[>endence  Palace, 
said  once  again  that  he  Intends  to  p>er.<severe 
with  his  uncontested  re-election  campaign 
despite  criticism  at  home  and  abroad. 

He  repeated  his  willingness  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  of  the  war,  but  in  outlining  his 
terms  for  such  a  settlement  he  made  It  clear 
tliat  he  Is  maintaining  his  hardline  position 
and  expects  concessions  to  be  made  by 
Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  before  the  negotta- 
tlor«  can  progress. 

In  a  questlon-and-answer  session  stretched 
over  nearly  four  hours,  the  president  said 
he  thought  that  his  country  would  need 
American  "advisors,  technicians,  and  peo- 
ple who  handle  the  helicopters"  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

GEOtTND    TROOPB 

He  Implied  he  would  i:ke  to  have  D.S. 
ground  troops  remain  here  as  well,  though  he 
said  they  "won't  participate  any  more  In 
combat  missions"  after  next  summer. 

The  ground  forces  are  needed  to  hold  rear 
areas,  he  said,  while  South  Vietnamese  units 
take  over  ail  frontline  fighting. 

Thleu '8  position  on  the  need  for  an  Amer- 
ican residual  force  remains  basically  un- 
changed since  July  of  Last  year,  when  he  tcrid 
another  group  of  Journalists  much  the  same 
thing. 

The  Communists,  he  said  tonight,  will 
"certainly"  try  an  Important  offensive  In 
the  northern  provinces  of  South  Vietnam, 
either  next  year  or  in  1973. 


If  It  had  not  been  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese Invasion  of  Comnuinlst  Inftltratlou 
routes  In  Laos  last  .sprlnR.  he  said.  "It  could 
be  happening  right  nnw  "  He  added  that  he 
thought  heavy  floods  now  Inundating  North 
Vietnam  "may  help  to  disturb  their  plans." 

TBOOP    WITHDRAWAL 

The  president  appeared  unperturbed  by 
the  possibility  that  Congress  might  direct 
the  withdrawal  of  D.S.  forces  before  he  is 
ready  to  see  them  go.  But  he  stressed  the 
i^eed  for  continued  American  air  support  "for 
many  more  years." 

Thleu  said  he  Is  still  "keeping  the  door 
opeu"  lor  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vlet- 
cong to  participate  In  an  election  to  deter- 
mine the  future  of  his  country — but  added 
they  would  have  to  renounce  communism 
thereafter. 

He  said  his  longstanding  position  of  "Pour 
No's" — no  non-elected  coalition  government 
with  the  Communists,  no  ceding  of  territory, 
no  Communist  activity  permitted  In  South 
Vietnam  and  no  pro-communist  neutralism — 
Is  entirely  non-negotiable. 

"I  am  antl-Communlst."  he  said,  "but  I 
am  open  to  a  peace  settlement  In  which  we 
pay  a  good  price  for  a  good  peace."  He  said 
he  would  like  to  be  remembered  as  the  presi- 
dent who  brought  peace  to  Vietnam. 

He  added,  however,  that  "to  be  president 
In  a  peaceful  country.  In  peacetime.  Is  not 
Interesting  .   .   . 

The  most  Interesting  Is  how  to  win  a  war, 
to  bring  peace." 

He  said  he  is  optimistic  about  his  chances 
for  a  solid  majority  In  the  uncontested  Oct.  3 
election,  and  repeated  that  he  would  resign 
if  half  the  voters  who  go  to  the  polls  mutilate 
their  ballots,  or  cast  empty  ballot  envelopes, 
to  register  their  opposition. 

He  spoke  in  conciliatory  terms  about  both 
Gen.  Duong  Van  (Big)  MInh  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  who  by  withdrawing  as 
presidential  candidates  left  him  alone  in  the 
race. 

Documents  released  by  MInh.  allegedly  In- 
volving a  plan  by  Thleu  to  rig  the  election 
were  "not  authentic"  the  president  said. 
American  ofRclals  have  said  they  are  con- 
vinced that  the  documents  are  genuine. 

The  president  said  he  was  not  concerned 
that  President  Nixon's  planned  trip  to  China 
might  result  In  a  settlement  of  the  war  un- 
favorable to  South  Vietnam,  and  that  he  was 
hopeful  that  the  trip  might  "do  something 
toward  peace." 

He  sa:d  he  thought  that  South  Vietnam's 
legal  opposition  "has  plenty  of  freedom,  but 
hasn't  grown  up."  In  his  second  term,  he 
said,  he  thought  that  he  would  try  to  build 
a  party  of  his  own. 

The  president  said  that  after  another  term 
he  will  leave  public  life  and  spend  his  leisure 
time  fishing — "My  father  and  grandfather 
were  fishermen  and  sailors" — or  perhaps  re- 
turning to  the  army  or  writing  a  book. 

Ttu-ning  to  the  Journalists  with  whom  he 
had  spent  an  amiable  evening,  he  remarked 
that  "I  think  that  If  I  became  a  newsman 
I  would  be  more  vicious  than  you  are" — and 
smiled. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  from  the 
statement.<;  of  Pre.sldent  Tliieu,  and  .'Simi- 
lar sounding.s  from  the  Whito  Hou.sc, 
from  the  Pentaijon.  and  from  the  State 
Department,  it  Is  evident  that  there  are 
Insistent  presiiures  at  work  to  persuade 
the  President  to  retain  In  South  Vietnam 
an  American  residua)  force  I  ai>k.  how 
can  such  a  force  ,s*'r%e  the  intere.sts  of 
this  country''  Even  now.  the  Pre.sidrnt  is 
prepannK  for  a  trip  to  Peking,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  i.s  to  Improve  our  relations 
with  China  His  objectivi-  ur  to  nor- 
malize relations.  ln.sofar  a.s  iios.sible,  to 
reduce  tensions  In  Asia,  to  recognl/e  and 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  central  im- 


portance of  China  on  the  Asian  scene. 
Nothing  could  militate  more  against  the 
succe.'w  of  the  Presidents  mission  than 
an  indication  here,  by  a  vote  ol  tiie  Sen- 
ate today,  that  we  are  unprepared  to  say 
that  we  support  as  our  national  objec- 
tive the  complete  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces  from  Southeast  A.sia. 

The  retention  of  a  residual  force  In 
Indochina,  at  the  very  doorstep  of 
China,  could  only  complicate  such 
chances  as  there  are  for  a  rapproche- 
ment with  China,  Moreover,  leaving  our 
forces  there  will  bind  them  to  a  time- 
bomb.  No  one  can  forecast  the  eventual 
outcome  of  this  20-year  civil  war  be- 
tween the  Vietnamese,  about  which  there 
is  such  bitter  feeling  on  both  sides.  We 
neitlier  want  nor  need  a  Korean-type 
resolution  of  this  Indochina  war. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  emphasize  this  be- 
cause now  is  the  time  for  the  Congress 
to  say  that  our  objective  should  be  full 
disengagement  and  thus  encourage  the 
President  to  move  in  that  direction. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  handcuff  the 
President;  it  Is  not  to  impose  a  time- 
table on  him;  it  is  not  to  deprive  him  of 
necessary  flexibility  for  action.  It  is  sim- 
ply to  say,  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
approves  the  total  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces  as  our  national  objective,  and 
provides  money  for  that  purpose,  but  not 
for  other  purposes  unrelated  to  that  ob- 
jective. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr  DOLE.  The  Senator  has  mentioned 
the  President's  journey  to  Peking.  He 
could  also  add  Moscow.  It  might  be,  and 
I  am  just  speculating,  tliat  the  President 
will  have  some  disru.ssions  in  Peking  and 
perhaps  some  in  Mcsrow  Now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  take  pos,sible  options  from  him. 
This  is  another  reason  for  rejecting  the 
amendment. 

The  Senator  has  spoken  about  the 
President's  journey  to  Peking  and  to 
Moscow.  He  is  windinc:  down  the  war. 
Still  there  is  no  confidence  m  what  the 
President  is  doing  It  had  not  occurred  to 
me,  but  since  the  Senator  mentioned  it. 
that  is  another  ver>-  sound  reason  to  vote 
for  the  Scott  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  In  the  first  place.  I  fa- 
vor the  amendment  I  feel  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  which  backed 
Senators  Cooffk  and  CiifRCH,  did  ex- 
actly the  right  thing 

I  would  like  to  make  an  observation 
and  ask  for  the  Senator  s  comment  as  if 
It  were  a  question.  It  strikes  me  that 
tlie  only  difference  between  us  and  the 
administration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  suspend?  All  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  only  difference,  it 
strikes  mo,  between  us  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  hope  in  further  negotiations 
If  there  is  no  hope  in  further  negotia- 
tions, then  this  amendment  is  precisely 
the  pre.scrlption  the  President  would  be 
espousing,  Tliis  is  a  very  nice  difference. 
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and  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  sustain 
that  difference  here — those  who  feel  that 
now,  balancinB  the  hope  of  nepotiations 
against  the  damage  to  the  national  &o- 
cial  fabric  which  continues  to  l>e  rigged 
by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  decide  tliat 
the  balance  is  outweighed  and  tlie 
chances  for  nepotiations  are  now  so  less- 
ened in  what  they  might  produce  that 
those  chance.s  are  ,so  far  outweighed  by 
the  continuing  rupture  of  the  social  fab- 
ric of  this  country  that  we  must  say. 
"Withdraw,  and  do  nothing  else  but 
v.ithdraw,"  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
whether  we  should  c  ontinue,  because  we 
have  some  hope-  for  negotiations  or  that 
we  are  hurting  so  badly  that  we  must  vote 
to  get  out;  and  I  am  for  petting  out. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Tlie  Senator  reaches  to 
the  very  core  of  tliis  question  and,  in 
doing  so.  he  recognizes  that  the  Senate 
htis  a  responsibility  to  participate  in  tlie 
determination  of  what  oiu-  national 
policy  should  be 

The  argument  that  we  should  leave  it 
to  the  President,  that  we  should  not 
share  in  the  formulation  of  our  policy  in 
Indochina,  lest  it  be  taken  a.s  a  vote  of 
no  confidence  in  the  Pre.-ident.  is  simply 
another  way  of  .saying  we  ought  to  atxii- 
cate — tui'n  it  all  o\er  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  If  that  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Senate,  it  will  be  borne  out  b.\ 
the  vote  which  will  take  place  in  a  few 
minutes.  I  hoi^e  that  it  proves  not  to  he 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  For  too  long 
we  have  abdicated,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  »e  are  in  such  difficulty  in 
Indochina  today, 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  thank  mv  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  I  might  liave  some  time  on  the  bill. 

1  yield  5  minutes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thiiik  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  we 
have  an  agreement  to  vote  at  3  o'clock, 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr,  President,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  is  on  our  side  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy). 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr,  President.  I  would 
first  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  for  their 
gracious  comment.s  about  the  President's 
intentions  and  programs  to  get  us  out  of 
Vietnam,  a.-;  carried  on  national  tele- 
vision from  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee hearings  yesterday  I  am  ab.solutely 
confident  that  the  President  does  intend 
to  get  us  out  of  Vietnam  and  I  have  fre- 
quently lauded  the  admini.>-tration  for 
reversing  the  trend  of  the  pre\ious  two 
administrations. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  three 
questions  to  be  certain  that  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  are  not  tied  by  the  lan- 
guage of  this  section  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  First,  liow  would  tliC  language  in 
the  amendment  affect  the  bombing  by 
our  military  forces  to  jirotect  our  own 
personnel  in  South  VieUiam?  Second. 
would  the  bombing  to  check  infiltration 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  be  allowed 
to  continue?  Third,  how  restrictive  is  the 
"Imminent  danger"  phrft.se  in  the  last 
sentence  of  the  section'  Doejs  that  re- 
strict the  President  s  ability  to  fully  pro- 
tect our  troops? 


Mr,  CHURCH,  In  answer  to  these 
questions,  first,  the  amendment  would 
not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  or  with  the 
interdiction  of  any  supply  line  th,e  enemy 
is  using  to  transport  equipment,  am- 
munition, and  supplies  to  its  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  Nor  would  it  interfere 
with  any  bombing  necessary  to  give  ef- 
fective air  cover  to  our  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  Second.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that,  iiv>ofar  sis  "imminent 
danger"  goes,  that  phrase  is  meant  to 
conform  with  the  best  understanding  we 
have,  on  the  basis  of  the  precedents,  of 
the  President's  inherent  constitutional 
right  to  protect  our  troops. 

The  amendment  allows  for  any  action 
necessary  to  protect  our  troops  against 
a  danger  that  is  imminent  and  real,  but 
would  not  extend  to  military  operations 
that  are  remote  or  farlctched  insofar  as 
the  protection  of  tlie  troops  is  concerned, 

I  would  not  think  the  laiiguage  would 
permit  larpe-scale  opeiations  like  those 
which  took  place  last  year  m  Cambodia 
and  early  this  year  in  Laos,  but  certainly 
would  permit  giving  full  cover  to  our 
troops  Uierc. 

Th(>  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  Tile  time 
of   Uie  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire, 

Mr  COITION,  Mr,  President,  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  what  I 
wrote  to  my  constituents  sliortly  after  I 
voted  for  the  Mansfield  amendment  last 
week; 

In  recent  weeks  Senate  action  has  cen- 
tered on  two  measures — extension  of  the 
Draft  and  the  Military  Procurement  BUI,  Ail 
kinds  of  Issues  are  wrapped  up  In  these  two 
biUs.  What  .'lia;i  we  d(  inand  from  our  Na- 
tion's youth?  Must  we  ask  the  loyal  to  bear 
the  burden  for  the  rebeillous?  How  much 
should  we  spend  on  guns  and  how  much  on 
butter''  Moreover,  each  of  these  bills  gave 
Congress  another  chance  to  help  write  the 
final  ciiepter  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

On  the  Dn\ft  Bill  the  Senate  Insisted  and 
the  House  refused  to  fix  a  date  certain  for 
wlthdrawlrig  our  forces  from  Indochina.  At 
that  point  I  opposed  including  a  cut-off 
date.  It  would  only  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  and  have  no  force  of  law,  for  the 
Constitution  reposes  these  decisions  In  the 
Pre.sident  The  world  Including  cur  enemies, 
however,  would  consider  It  an  ultimatum  to 
our  own  President  atid  praciicaliy  nullify 
any  bargaining  power  he  had  at  the  nego- 
tiating table,  I  have  resented  the  fact  that 
the  Cooper-Church,  the  McGoverii -Hatfield, 
and  other  such  dra.'st.c  measure.?  were  In- 
voked against  a  Pre.^ldent  who  Is  steadily 
wllhdrawlnp  our  force*  when  they  were  not 
once  suggested  through  five  ye&rs  of  escala- 
llun  under  the  Johnson  Adinmisiraiiou.  I 
staled  I  could  not  support  such  action  at 
that  time,  but  It  oould  t>ecome  necessary 
ehould  our  Involvement  continue. 

Incidentally.  I  doubt  if  the  good  folks  who 
are  so  disappointed  that  the  first  Mansfield 
Amendment  failed  are  aware  of  how  much 
wa.s  gained  in  the  resulting  compromise  be- 
tween the  Hou.'ie  and  Senate  on  the  Draft 
BUI  Though  the  President  Is  fast  bringing 
home  our  groui.d  forces,  his  app^rei.l  mten- 
tlc^n  was  to  Cuntluue  our  activities  in  the  air 
Bi.d  leave  a  re<-ldue  of  some  50,000  troops  to 
help  hold  Sniith  Vietnamese  strongholds 
TTils  has  worried  me  for  I  have  felt  that 
our  withdrawal  should  be  complete.  If  we 
:eave  helicopters  to  be  shot  down,  other 
Americans  will  b«  doomed  to  Communist 
dungeons.  What  did  the  Senate  and  House 


unlt«  In  wrltlr^g  Into  the  final  Draft  BUI? 
"It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  Con- 
gre.ss  that  the  United  States  terminate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  ALL  military  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  In  Indochina  i  not 
Just  Vietnam)  and  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  United  States  military  forces 
at  a  date  certain  subject  to  the  release  of  aU 
American  prisoners  of  war,"  That  statement, 
approved  by  both  Houses  and  signed  by  the 
President,  marks  a  giant  step. 

Later  came  the  Military  Procurement  Bill 
Again  Senator  Mansfield  offered  an  amend- 
ment In  which  Congress  proposes  a  cut-off 
date  to  be  extended  only  if  more  time  Is  nec- 
essary to  get  all  our  prisoners.  This  time  I 
voted  for  it  and  for  a  very  definite  reason.  I 
have  found  It  Increasingly  hard  to  share  the 
President's  faith  that,  given  time,  we  could 
leave  the  South  Vietnamese  In  the  hand??  of 
a  genuine  democracy  under  which  they 
would  be  free  to  determine  their  own  destiny. 
Last  July  I  reported  to  you:  "Time  will  tell 
us  If  the  President's  Vletnamler-tlon  plan 
win  work,  I  have  some  misgiving  about 
tying  our  kite  too  tight  to  the  Thieu-Ky 
government."  These  misgivings  have  been 
fully  justified.  On  almost  the  same  day  that 
we  voted  on  the  second  Kfansfleld  Amend- 
ment, a  fake,  one-man  election  was  held  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  same  iaict  used  by  dicta- 
tors everywhere.  The  antics  cf  Mr.  Thleu 
convinced  me  that  we  shouldn't  waste  one 
more  day  or  one  more  drop  of  American  blood 
In  a  vain  efort  to  set  up  a  free  government  In 
Vietnam.  There  Is  nothing  left  to  bargain 
for  but  our  prisoners,  and  as  soon  as  we  get 
them,  we  should  get  out  of  Southeast  Asia 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  I  suspect  the  Presi- 
dent must  feel  the  same  way.  but  whether  he 
does  or  not.  I  could  no  longer  in  good  con- 
science oppose  a  Mansfield  Amendment  con- 
tingent on  the  recovery  of  all  o\ir  prisoners. 

The  anguish  that  all  Americans  must  en- 
dure In  the  years  to  come  is  the  memory  of 
45  000  of  our  youth  who  gave  their  lives  with- 
out our  attaining  our  objective.  The  outcome 
might  have  been  different  If  we  had  fought 
as  Americans  always  have  In  the  past — to  win. 
In  the  early  days  we  were  united,  and  even 
those  who  are  now  demonstrating  and  curr- 
Ing  the  war  supported  It  I  recall  one  present 
Senate  dove  quoting  Thomas  Pntne's  refer- 
ence to  our  own  American  Revolution:  "If 
there  was  ever  a  Just  war  since  the  world 
began.  It  is  this  ...  We  fight  not  to  enslave, 
but  to  set  a  country  free,  and  to  make  room 
upon  the  earth  for  honest  men  to  live  In." 

For  this  Ideal  our  young  men  died,  and  be- 
cause that  is  so,  soniewhere  In  God's  Scales 
the'r  sacrifice  will  ever  be  weighed,  and  ther 
will  not  have  died  In  vatn. 

Nothing  remains  but  to  get  our  (Misoners 
and  bring  every  American  home, 

I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  thrt 
there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  the 
Mansfield  amendment  and  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  The  Mansfield 
amendment  expressed  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  war  be  terminated  and  all 
our  forces  withdrawm  at  a  date  certain, 
provided  that  prior  to  that  date,  we  had 
secured  the  relea.se  of  our  prisoners  of 
war.  For  reasons  that  I  have  already 
stated.  I  had  reached  tlie  pwint  of  sup- 
PKJiting  that  declaration. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  whicJi 
is  inc  orporat^Kl  m  the  bill  now  being 
considered  invokes  the  power.s  of  Con- 
gress over  the  purse  and  place.s  perma- 
nent, iron-clad  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  all  apjiropnaied  Junds  n,  our  opei-a- 
tions  in  Soutli  Vietnam  Tlus  is  a 
desperate  measure  that  so  far  as  I  caJi 
find  lias  ne\er  been  resoited  to  in  the 
entire  history  of  tins  Republic. 

Mr,  President.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more 
delicate  and  dangerous  military  opera- 
tion than  the  final  chapter  wlilch  appar- 
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ently  is  envisioned  by  the  supporters  of 

this  amendment  when  the  time  comes 
that  we  are  removing  the  la.st  of  our 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  and.  at  the 
same  time,  depending  upon  the  enemy 
to  relea.se  the  last  batch  of  American 
prisoners.  It  is  incredible  to  me  that  so 
many  Senators  have  forgotten  that  we 
are  dealing  with  an  enemy  that  is  com- 
pletely ruthless  and  completely  untr\ist- 
worthy. 

In  my  judgment,  the  only  thing  we 
have  left  to  bargain  for  is  our  prisoners 
of  war.  and  to  bi-mg  them  with  us  is  the 
one  duty  and  responsibility  that  we  can- 
not escai^e.  If  and  when  we  reach  the 
point  of  final  removal  we  do  not  have 
absolute  proof  tiiat  we  do  have  our  last 
prisoners  of  war.  it  could  be  and  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  use  sufficient  air 
power  and  adequate  force  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  bring  every  last  American 
prl.soner  witl;  us. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Cooper -Church 
amendment  this  could  not  be  done.  We 
couid  not  launch  an  air  attack  to  compel 
the  enemy  to  comply  Indeed,  we  mijtht 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  where  our 
own  forces  had  been  gradually  reduced 
to  the  point  that  they  would  be  in  ex- 
treme danger  and  the  President  could 
not  use  a  dollar  to  reinforce  them,  to 
rearm  them,  to  feed  them,  or  to  protect 
them. 

It  nas  been  reiterated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  afternoon  that  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  does  not  cut 
off  funds  but  merely  aids  the  President 
In  his  own  declared  policy.  Such  state- 
ments are  ridiculous.  If  it  does  not  limit 
and  cut  off  funds,  it  does  nothing,  but 
the  mere  reading  of  Its  terms  shows 
clearly  that  that  is  precisely  what  it  does 

Mr.  President,  this  Senate  has  repeat- 
edly, formally,  and  overwhelmingly  de- 
clared that  we  must  witiidraw  corniiletely 
from  Southea.st  A.sia  leaving  no  Ameri- 
can garrisons  and  no  American  Air 
Force  provided  we  are  able  to  first  .secure 
the  release  of  all  our  prisoners.  With 
this  I  agree  completely,  but  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  will  only  serve  to 
make  it  more  difficult  to  carry  out  this 
policy,  and  I  cannot  support  it 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  15  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  the  remaining  time 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona   <  Mr.  OOLDWATER  >  . 

THX   COOPEK-CHUBCH    AMINOMINT    IS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  a 
calculated  and  flagrant  attempt  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  illegally  deprive  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  his  constitutionally 
granted  powers  to  employ  the  Armed 
Forces  in  defense  of  American  interests. 
Of  course,  I  &xa.  referring  to  the  latest 
so-called  Cooper-Church  amendment 
which  Is  set  forth  in  the  pending  bill  as 
a  new  section  406  relating  to  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam. 
This  section  professes  to  find  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 


"has  left  the  Qovemment  of  the  United 

states  without  congre.s.sional  authority 
for  continued  participation  in  the  war 
in  Indochina  "  Then  it  goes  on  to  direct 
that  fKnd.>  authorized  under  the  P'oreign 
Aid  .Act  or  any  otlier  act  for  u-e  by  mili- 
tiiry  forces  in  Indochina  .shall  be  used 
only  lor  the  purix).se  of  withdrawing 
those  forces  and  providing  them  with 
protec;ion  against  imminent  danger  dur- 
ing the  withdrawal  process. 

Mr.  Pre.^ldeIU.  in  truth,  if  this  pro- 
vision were  .simply  ni  the  form  of  an  ex- 
pression of  congressional  hope.  I  would 
not  be  so  gravely  concerned.  It  would  be 
imwise,  yes,  but  not  dangerous,  as  it  Is 
now. 

What  really  bothers  me  about  the  sec- 
tion is  found  in  tlie  fundamental  and 
openly  e.xi)re.s.sed  purpase  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  treat  this  lan- 
guage as  a  weapon  in  the  struggle  by 
the  committee  to  put  Congress  in  the 
pilot's  seat  on  matters  of  foreign  and 
military  policy.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  spells  out  in  its  report  that 
section  406:  •stetes  the  principle  that  tlie 
President  does  not  have  authority  to  use 
our  Armed  Forces  in  a  war  without  the 
approval  of  Congress." 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
fails  to  give  us  even  one  glimmer  of 
the  supposed  authority  which  backs  up 
this  strange  construction  of  constitu- 
tional law.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  judicial  decision  and  nothing 
at  all  in  the  U.S.  history  which  supports 
the  position  taken  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  .section  406.  This  sec- 
tion represenus  nothing  more  than  an 
emotional  longing  for  power  in  the  Con- 
gress of  a  kind  that  the  Con.stUution  has 
not  given  to  it.  For  what  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  is  telling  us  in  section 
406  is  that  Congress  possesses  the  domi- 
nant powers  over  the  use  of  mihtary 
forces  and  that  the  President  is  simply 
a  puppet  who  must  carry  out  the  small- 
e.^t  directive  of  congressional  military 
policy. 

But  where  in  the  Constitution  does 
one  find  that  the  President  can  be  so 
easily  deprived  of  his  authority  to  defend 
American  interests?  Certainly,  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  mere  conferral  upon 
Congress  of  the  right  "to  declare  war." 
There  has  never  been  any  judicial  holding 
in  a  time  of  war  which  shackled  the 
President's  ability  to  use  the  forces  at 
his  disposal  to  carry  on  that  hostility.  In 
other  words,  the  Supreme  Court  and,  In 
fact,  no  lower  Federal  court  has  ever 
decided  that  the  only  way  the  United 
Stales  can  go  to  war  is  by  a  congressional 
declaration  of  war.  Indeed,  this  coimtry 
has  actually  been  engaged  in  hostile  mili- 
tary operations  on  at  least  192  occasions 
without  the  .support  of  any  declaration 
of  war.  This  fact  was  revealed  recently 
during  the  course  of  an  ongoing  study 
which  I  have  directed  to  be  made  on  the 
historical  exercise  of  tlie  war  powers  in 
this  Nation.  And  I  might  add.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  Is  both  historical  and 
judicial  verification  of  the  broad  power 
of  the  President  to  use  military  forces 
exactly  as  he  has  done  now  for  nearly 
two  centuries. 
One  well-known  constitutional  lawyer 


claims  that  the  language  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Prize  cases '  "constltuies 
juristic  justification  of  the  many  in- 
stances in  our  hi.story — rangmg  from 
Jefferson's  dispatcii  of  a  naval  squadron 
to  the  Barbary  Coast  to  the  1962  block- 
ade of  Cuba — in  which  the  Fre.sident  has 
ordered  belligerent  measures  abroad 
without  a  state  of  war  having  been  de- 
clared by  Congress.'  Those  are  the  words 
of  Professor  of  Law   Bernard  Schwartz. 

In  addition,  one  of  this  Nation's  lead- 
ing international  law  authorities,  Prof. 
Quincy  Wright,  wrote  in  1969: 

I  conclude  that  ttie  Constitution  and  prac- 
tice under  It  have  given  the  President,  as 
CoQunander-ln-Chlef  and  conductor  of  for- 
eign policy,  legal  authority  to  send  the  armed 
forces  abroad;  to  recognize  foreign  states, 
governments,  belligerency,  and  aggression 
against  the  United  States  or  a  foreign 
state:  to  conduct  foreign  policy  In  a  way 
to  Invite  foreign  hostilities;  and  even 
to  make  commitments  which  may  require  the 
future  use  of  force.  By  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  he  may  nullify  the  theoretically,  ex- 
clusive power  of  Congress  to  declare  war  » 

Mr.  President,  I  should  emphasize  that 
these  statements  are  not  prmcipally 
modern-day  expressions  developed  over 
the  last  20  years  or  so.  Prof.  W.  W.  Wll- 
loughby.  author  of  a  famous  three- 
volume  w-ork  on  constitutional  law, 
reached  the  .same  finding  m  1929  He  de- 
clared that  the  power  of  the  President  to 
send  forces  outside  the  country  in  time 
of  war  or  peace  "when  this  Is  deemed 
necessary  or  expedient  a.s  a  means  of 
preserving  or  advancing  the  foreign  In- 
terests or  relations  of  the  United  States" 
Is  a  "discretionary  right  constitutionally 
vested  in  him  and,  therefore,  not  subject 
to  congressional  control."  * 

Prof.  Edwin  Corwin.  who.  I  might  re- 
mind Senators,  was  selected  by  Congress 
to  edit  the  congres.sionally  sponsored 
work  "Constitution  Annotated."  has  also 
recognized  the  President's  Independent 
authority  to  commit  military  forces 
abroad  at  his  own  initiative.  In  1944.  Pro- 
fessor Corwin  wrote  that  this  power  "had 
developed  into  an  undefined  power— al- 
most unchallen.«ed  from  the  first  and 
occasionally  sanctified  judicially — to  em- 
ploy wifnout  congressional  authorization 
the  Armed  Forces  in  the  protection  of 
American  rights  and  interests  abroad 
whenever  necessary."  "  Thus.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, there  exists  a  great  wealth  of  in- 
formed .  pinion  which  establishes  beyond 
any  doubt  the  existence  of  an  independ- 
ent authority  on  the  part  of  the  President 
to  use  our  Armed  Forces  %vithout  the 
need  for  a  specific  grant  of  approval  by 
Congress. 

The  right  of  the  President  to  commit 
American  troops  abroad  in  defense  of  the 
people  and  freedoms  of  this  Nation  resUs 
upon  at  least  four  distinct  constitutional 
grants  of  authority    These  powers  are 


■  67  U.S.  635  (1863). 

•  B.  Schwartz,  The  Reins  of  Poioer  at  98 
(1963). 

'  Q.  'Wright.  "The  Power  of  the  Executive  to 
Use  Military  Forces  Abroad,"  10  Va.  J.  IntT  L. 
54  (1969). 

'  W.  Wllloughby.  The  Conttitutional  Law  of 
the  United  States,  vul   III,  l.'jeT  i2d  ed    I929». 

•Corwin,  "Who  Has  the  Power  to  Make 
•War?,"  N.Y.  Times  Magazine,  July  31,  19*9. 
at  14, 
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centered  In  his  p>ossession  of  all  the  'ex- 
ecutive power  "  of  a  great  and  sovereign 
nation."  As  Solicitor  General  Erwin  Gris- 
wold  recently  remarked,  tlic  Con.stitution 
grant  of  executive  power  is  not  a  merely 
passive  grant,"  but  is  an  afiirmative  grant 
of  authority." 

Also,  the  President  has  been  given  a 
mandate  to  Initiate  and  conduct  foreign 
policy.  As  Justice  Harlan.  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  and  Ju-stict-  Biackmun  an- 
nounced m  a  1971  decision."  from  the 
time  shortly  after  the  founding  of  this 
Nation,  to  date,  there  lias  been  no  sub- 
stantial challenge  to  the  declaration  by 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  that  "the 
President  is  the  sole  organ  of  the  nation 
in  its  external  relations,  and  its  sole  rep- 
resentative with  foreign  nations."  The 
President's  constitutional  primacy  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  was  also  confirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  m  the  landmark 
case  of  United  States  against  Curtis- 
Wright  Corp." 

A  third  important  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent over  war  powers  is  derived  from  his 
duty  and  right  to  execute  the  laws.  Prof. 
Quincy  Wright  tells  us  that  tlie  Presi- 
dent's "duty  to  execute  the  laws  is  not 
limited  to  the  enforcement  of  acts  of 
Congress  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  but  Includes  also  the  rights,  du- 
ties, and  obligations  grrowing  out  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  our  international 
relations,  and  all  the  protection  implied 
by  the  nature  of  the  Government  under 
the  Constitution.'  "  " 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  Pro- 
fessor Wright's  summary  is  merely  a  re- 
statement of  the  law  as  recognized  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  d^cision  of  in  re 
Neagle." 

A  fourth  source  of  the  President's  in- 
dependent powers  in  the  field  of  deploy- 
ing Armed  Forces  rests  upon  his  designa- 
tion as  Commander  in  Chief.''  This  power 
has  been  defined  by  Professor  Wright  to 
encompass  "the  conduct  of  all  mihtary 
Dperations  in  time  of  peace  and  of  war, 
thus  embracing  control  of  the  disposition 
of  troops,  the  direction  of  vessels  of  war, 
and  the  planning  and  execution  of  cam- 
paigns "  and  to  be  "exclusive  and  inde- 
pendent of  congressional  power. '  •'  Again, 
I  should  add  the  Supreme  Court  has  sug- 
gested this  power  is  largely  an  unfettered 
one.  For  example.  In  1866,  the  Supreme 
Court  pomtedly  stated  "Congress  cannot 
direct  the  conduct  of  campaigns."  " 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  record  is  clear  and  convincing  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses a  broad  range  of  independent  au- 
thority to  employ  the  military  forc(;s  of 
this  Nation  however  and  wherever  he 
deems  fit  in  order  to  defend  the  security 
of  this  country  and  its  208  million  citi- 


"U.3.  Const..  Art.  II.  sec.  1. 

'  See  remarks  by  Solicitor  General  Erwln 
N.  Grlswold.  117  Cong.  Rec.  (daUy  ed  ) 
Si2967-S13969   (Aug.  3,  1971). 

•Neu!  yorfc  Timet  Co.  v.  VS.  403  U.S.  713, 
at  756  (1971). 

"299  U.S.  304  (1936). 

"  Q  Wright,  "Validity  of  the  Proposed  Res- 
ervations to  the  Peace  Treaty,"  20  Col.  L. 
Rev.  134-136  (1920). 

"  135  U.S.  1,  64  (1889). 

"  U.8.  Const.,  Art.  II,  sec.  2.  els.  1. 

"  Q.  Wright,  supra  not«  10,  at  134. 

"fix  parte  Milligan,  71  U.8.  3  at  139  (1868). 


zeiis.  To  the  extent  that  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  seeks  to  override  this 
constitutional  giant  of  authority  to  the 
President.  I  believe  it  is  without  any 
question  illegal  and  Improper.  Wliat  is 
more,  it  will  confuse  the  American  p>eople 
as  to  whom  it  is  that  speaks  with  one 
voice  for  this  Nation  in  foreign  affairs. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  likely  to  embolden 
our  enemies  to  calculate  that  the  United 
States  is  an  uncertain  ally,  incapable  of 
fulfilling  its  commitments  for  any  lengtJi 
of  time. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  section  406  be  stricken  from  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

I  might  suggest  to  those  people  who 
continually  try  to  work,  through  the 
powers  of  Congress,  a  destruction  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President 
that  the  proper  route,  if  they  deem  it 
wise — and  I  do  not  think  It  would  be 
wise — would  be  to  submit  this  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  of  war  and  peace  and  foreign 
policy,  or  whether  it  shall  remain,  as  in- 
tended by  the  Constitution,  m  the  hands 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 

I  might  conclude  by  saying  that  I  have 
interrogated  every  known  authority  in 
this  general  field,  and  I  have  yet  to  find 
one  who  would  suggest  that  we  try  by 
constitutional  amendment  to  change  the 
powers  of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Peruisylvania 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  jield  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  should  like  to  make  the  point 
again  that,  unlike  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
cuts  off  the  funds  in  all  of  Southeast 
Asia.  It  is  not  just  an  expression  of  views. 
It  is  a  fimd  cutoflF.  which  some  Senators 
may  not  have  understood. 

I  now  yield  the  remainder  of  the  time, 
if  the  Senator  wants  it,  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not  certain  that  I 
will  take  all  the  time.  I  just  want  1 
minute. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  All  right. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  respect 
always  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater  i .  He  is  forth- 
right, courageous,  euid  he  argues  his 
point  with  force.  But  I  think  he  is  ab- 
solutely wrong  on  the  question  of  con- 
stitutional power.  We  could  not  take  any 
constitutional  power  from  the  President. 
We  cannot  do  it.  His  constitutional  pow- 
er caruiot  be  taken  from  him  by  any 
statutory  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  constitutional.  Ar- 
ticle I  of  the  Constitution  gives  Congress 
the  power  to  eitlier  grant  or  cut  off  fimds 
for  military  forc«s.  This  is  clearly  con- 
stitutional. 

I  have  read  the  cases  to  which  the 
Senator  has  refeired.  becau.se  we  have 
been  debating  tins  matter  of  war  powers 
for  2  or  3  year.'-  They  are  not  in  point 
The  Prize  case  dealt  with  the  power  of 
President  Lincoln  to  meet  an  in.surrec- 
tion.  Ex  parte  Milligan  actually  restricted 
the  power  of  the  President.  It  limited  his 
power  to  suspend  the   writ   of   habeas 


corptis.   It   restricted  his  powers   during 
the  Civil  War. 

The  point  is  that  our  amendment  is 
constitutional,  because  it  Is  based  upon 
the  authority  of  Congrress  to  grant  or  not 
grant  funds  for  war.  Congress  has  the 
power  to  declare  war  and  to  make  war 
t  think  that  is  settled.  The  President  has 
the  power  to  defend  liis  troops.  We  can- 
not take  that  power  away  from  him.  Our 
amendment  affirms  that  power  to  him. 

It  is  simply  an  effort  upon  the  part  of 
those  of  us  who  believe  this  way  that, 
as  the  President  is  winding  down  the 
war,  we  want  to  be  sure  that  it  does  not 
call  for  residual  troops.  We  want  to  end 
the  war  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  to  the  distingui.^hed 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  iMr. 
Allott* . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  in  these  closing  moments  nothing  I 
can  say  probably  will  change  the  votes 
upon  this  matter  in  the  Senate.  Yet,  I 
feel  that  I  do  have  to  express  myself  and 
the  reasons  for  voting  for  the  arfiend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  minority  leader. 

As  we  get  down  to  the  final  stages  of 
what  has  been  a  very  sad  and  sordid  Pf- 
fair,  I  see  many  things  in  the  past  few 
years  of  which  I  think  I  can  be  logically 
critical  in  extreme  degree.  But  as  we 
close  down  and  get  down  to  the  present 
point,  down  to  180,000  troops  by  Christ- 
mas from  more  than  550,000  when  the 
President  took  oflBce,  I  tliink  we  have 
made  great  progress — progress  which  is 
as  meaningful  and  as  rapid  as  possible. 

I  am  not  willing  by  voting  against  the 
pending  amendment  to  vote  to  retain  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  I  am  not 
willing  to  take  away  from  the  President 
cf  the  United  States  the  one  last  vestige 
of  flexibility  he  has  to  try  to  negotiate 
any  deal  to  return  our  POW's.  That  is 
not  my  concern. 

If  that  is  done,  then  all  we  can  do  and 
all  that  the  President  can  do  is  to  start 
sucking  troops  out  of  South  'Vietnam  as 
fast  as  he  can.  We  leave  him  with  no 
flexibility.  If  the  language  in  the  bill 
should  be  agreed  to  and  become  law, 
then  I  think  Americans  should  ..sk 
themselves — all  those  who  wotild  sup- 
port that  proposal — what  will  hapjjen  to 
our  POW's?  And  who  will  take  the  re- 
sponsibility in  these  later  days  if  we  are 
not  successful  In  getting  them  returned. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  3  o'clock  havir.g  ai  rived,  the  Senate, 
by  prior  agreement,  will  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
iMr  HARRIS',  the  Senator  from  Haw.iii 
(Mr.  Inotjye*,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr  Jackson  ' .  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr  McGovern  ' .  and  the 
Senator  from  MLssissippi  Mr  Stennis), 
are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr.  Jackson  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma     Mr    Harris' 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and 
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tlie  SeuHtor  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
'  nay 

Mr     CiRIFFIN     I    anncuncr    that    the 
S' n.ilor    from    Tennessee    'Mr     Baker    . 
tia*   Sfiialor   from   Idaho    'Mr    Jordan  >  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr  Mii  i  fr 
aie  neces-'^arily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  '  Mr 
MUNDT*   Li  ab-sent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  'Mr.  Jordan'  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller^  would 
each  vote  "yea. " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  44.  ivs  follows: 

I  No.  271   Leg.) 
TEAS— 47 


Allen 

Curtis 

Long 

AUott 

Dole 

McCleUan 

BeaU 

Domini  ck 

McOee 

BeUmon 

Eastland 

Padrwood 

Bennett 

KUender 

Pearson 

Bentaea 

Bnrtn 

Roth 

Bible 

Fannin 

8«zbe 

Boggs 

Fong 

Scott 

Brock. 

PulbrlKht 

Rmlth 

Buckley 

Oambrell 

Sparkmaa 

Byrd,  Va. 

Gold  water 

Stevens 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Onffln 

Taft 

Cannon 

Gumey 

Thurmond 

Chile* 

Hansen 

Tower 

Cocik 

HolUngs 

Young 

Cotton 

Hruska 

NATS— 44 

Aiken 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Anderson 

Javlta 

Percy 

Bayh 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Proxmtre 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Burdtck 

Magnuaon 

Rlblcofl 

Case 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Church 

Mathtas 

Spong 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Stafford 

Cranaum 

Metcair 

SievensoQ 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Symington 

Gravel 

Montoya 

TaUnadge 

Hart 

Moaa 

Tunney 

Bartke 

Muakle 

Weickar 

HatAald 

NeUon 

Williams 

Huglies 

Pastore 

NOT  VOTINa 

-9 

Baker  Jackson  Miller 

Harris  Jordan.  Idaho      Mundt 

Inouye  McOovem  Stennls 

So  Mr.  Scorr's  amendment  'No.  482 > 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  FUI.BRIGHT  M'  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yea.s  and  n.i>:s 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  President,  a  parli- 
amentary inquirj' 

The  pre:sidinc;  ofticer.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Penn.N;.  Ivania  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SCOTF.  Mr  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  parliamentary  ,=  ;Tuiition  at 
this  point,  it  is  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  the  motion  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correi  t 

Mr.  SCOTT  Then 'or*-  tho.se  S*'n  a  tor. s 
who  voted  yea  on  the  Scort  amendment 
would  vote  yea  aga:n 

Mr    CHURCH    And   '.lu-tsc  opposing  it 

W0U'<!  '.'>*''  tl'iv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  ye.i 
vote  would  faror  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

On  thl«  question  the  yea«  and  na'.g 
have  been  ordered,  und  the  clei  k  *  lil  call 
the  roll. 


The  legislative  clfrk  i)ro<-eedcd  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Pre.'iident.  will  the  Chair  keep  the  well 
clear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ITie  Chair 
n-spei't fully  requests  the  Senators  in  the 
well  to  retire  therefrom.  Tlie  Chair  will 
again  request  that  Senators  in  ttie  well 
retire  frcm  the  well  The  clerk  will  nor. 
continue  until  there  i.s  order 

TTie  clrrk  will  continue  with  the  call  of 
the  roli 

Mr.  HOLLINOS  >  when  his  name  was 
called  > .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern'.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "yea."  1  withhold  my  vote 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  an- 
nounce that  tlie  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 'Mr  Harris  I.  the  Senator  from 
Hawau  (Mr  I.voi.ye',  the  Senator  from 
Washington  i  Mr  Jackson",  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  >  Mr.  McOovern)  , 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
<Mr.  McClellani,  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson'  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma    iMr    Harris  i 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  i 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illne.ss. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  iMr.  Jordan  .  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller  >  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr  Tow  er  ■  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  44, 
nays  45,  as  follows; 

I  No.  272  Leg  1 
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Allen 

Cook 

Hniska 

AUott 

Cotton 

Lone 

Baker 

Curtis 

McOee 

Beau 

Dole 

Pack  wood 

Bellmon 

Oomlnlck 

Pearson 

Bennett 

BastUnd 

Both 

Bentaea 

Elleoder 

Haxbe 

Bible 

Ervln 

Scott 

Boggs 

PannLn 

Rmlth 

Brork 

Fong 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Qarabrell 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Va 

Ooldwater 

Taft 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Orlffln 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Oumey 

Young 

Chiles 

Hansen 

N.^TS— 45 

A  K  rr. 

Hughes 

Pastore 

A.-il^T-Mll 

Humphrey 

Pell 

!^a^h 

Javiu 

Percy 

Hnx>ke 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Pro»mtre 

B  irdlck 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

t-'ase 

Magnuson 

Rtblcoff 

<  nurch 

Mansfield 

S,  hwelker 

( Vx,it)er 

Math  las 

Spong 

(.'rangton 

Mclntyre 

H'afforil 

Ka«JfU)u 

Metcalf 

Htf  veiiJW't; 

Ful  bright 

Mondale 

Hy!n!n^.  v. 

( vmvel 

Montoya 

Talmad.  e 

Hart 

Moss 

T  mney 

Hartka 

Muskls 

Welcker 

UalOeld 

Nelson 

Williams 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    A    I  IVE    P.MR     AS 
PREVIODSLY  RECORDED— 1 
HoUlnga.  for. 

NOT  VOTING — 10 

Harris  M(^Clellan  Stennls 

Inouye  McOovern  Tower 

Jackson  MUler 

Jordan.  Idaho  Mundt 

So  Uie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
Mr.  s.:oTTs  amendment  wa.s  a,'.recd  to 
wa.^  rviectt'd 

The  PHI-:S1DING  OFFICFIR  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  t;ie  ir.ouon  to  reconsider 
the  voie  by  wh;i  h  the  amendir.ent  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  On  Una  1  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays,  Mr  President. 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  Uiis 
motion,  there  are  15  minutes  to  each 
side.  Wlio  yields  time? 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
proceeding,  the  Chair  respe'Ctfully  re- 
quests that  tne  Senate  be  in  order. 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  I  make 
a  point  of  order. 

The  PRKSIDI.NG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  will  state  it. 

Mr  CHIRCH  Inasmuch  as  the  time 
limitation  on  the  original  Scott  amend- 
ment had  entirely  expired,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider should  therefore  not  be  debatable 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  provided 
that  there  would  be  30  minutes  available 
for  debate  on  any  motion  or  appeal  ex- 
cept a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  time,  of  course,  can  be  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
intention  of  yielding  back  the  time. 

I  rail  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that  I  horie  they  will  very  carefully  con- 
sider their  further  action,  as  they  have 
indeed  can^fully  considered  each  step,  be- 
cause I  want  to  make  it  clear  right  now 
that  we  are  not  ja'^t  voting  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment :  we  are  vot- 
ing on  whether  we  will  have  a  foreign  aid 
bill  or  not.  becau-'^e  if  thi.s  amendment  Is 
rejected  and  the  Coojier-Church  pro- 
vision remains  in  the  bill,  the  President 
will,  I  am  certain  veto  this  bill 

Many  Senators  liave  a  ^rtat  ir.any 
provisions  in  the  bill  in  which  they  are 
Interested  Other  Senators  aif  giving 
some  thought  t.o  tlie  possibility  nf  tabling 
motlon.s  bpcaase  they  do  not  hke  the  bill. 
or  they  do  not  hke  parts  of  it  So  the 
bill  is  in  some  danger,  any  way  we  look 

at  it.  It  is  pursuing'  a  perilous  course 
along  the  legislative  pathway. 

But  we  can  be  sure  the  bill  is  not  going 
anywhere  if  the  Cooper-Ctiurch  amend- 
ment i.s  in  it  It  will  be  vetoed,  and  I  feel 
quite  certain  that  I  have  a  right  to  make 
that  statement 

There  are  In  this  bill,  a.s  I  say,  many 
features  in  which  many  Senator.s  are 
Interested.  There  are  provisions  for 
schools  and  colleges  abroad.  There  are 
miiluKis  of  dollars  involved  m  those  pro- 
visions, and  there  are  many  educational 
ULstitutions  Involved  That  funding  will 
go  down  the  drain  unless  we  cover  it 

adequately  and  fully  in  a  continuing  res- 
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olution.  The  $200  million  aid  for  Paki- 
stan relief  goes  Into  limbo,  unless  Sen- 
ators can  find  some  way  to  cure  that 
hiatus.  Tlie  various  piovisions  for  all  the 
foreign  countries  in\pived  are  imperiled. 
We  are  about  to  decide  whether  or  nut 
to  kill  the  forcigri  aid  bill 

I  grant  tliere  are  many  Senators  who 
want  to  do  it  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
them  at  all  I  am  iust  sayins  that  we  are 
heading  m  th..t  dire(  tion.  because  those 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  would  pre- 
fer to  keep  the  foreign  aid  bill  alive — 
and  I  would  prefer  to  keep  it  alive,  if  I 
can  get  a  viable  bill^are  confronted  by 
the  fact  that  with  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  preserving  iLs  statas.  we  do 
not  pet  a  bill,  and  by  rejecting  my 
amendment  we  are  incre;i-sinij  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  tablinp  motion  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  suspend? 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
making  a  most  Important  statement,  and 
deserves  the  careful  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Chair  respectfully  requests  that 
the  Senate  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  did  not.  Mr,  President, 
want  to  interfere  with  the  privacy  of 
anyone's  conversations.  With  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  I  favor  the 
right  of  privacy,  and  I  suggest  that  any 
Senators  who  are  privacy-minded  move 
to  those  places  where  privacy  is  respect- 
ed, if  I  may  be  forgiven  for  varying  to 
the  British  pronimciation  of  the  term  m 
order  to  make  the  point. 

I  hope  very  much  we  will  not  do  that. 
This  matter  can  be  decided  by  one  vote, 
or  it  can  be  decided  by  some  Senators 
electing  not  to  vote.  That  would  be  re- 
grettable, because  I  \^  ou'd  hope  we  v  ou'd 
all  stay  here  and  be  recorded  It  could 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  pairs 
taken:  it  could  be  determined  in  any  of 
a  number  of  ways.  But  the  important  way 
to  determine  it,  I  think,  is  to  decide  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  work  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  work  of  the 
Senators  on  the  floor  is  not  rendered 
wholly  nugatory  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that,  by  one  vote,  we  have  enacted  a 
provision  which  would  invite  a  veto. 

That  Is  where  we  are.  This  is  a  provi- 
sion to  cut  off  all  the  funds,  not  a  part  of 
the  funds  but  all  of  the  funds  for  South- 
east Asia.  It  renders  a  situation  which 
does  not  take  consideration  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war.  It  can  be  raid  oi  the  Mans- 
field amendment  that  Indeed  it  looks 
after  the  prisoners  of  war  and  indeed  it 
does  not,  under  the  same  circumstances. 
In  the  same  way,  operate  to  cut  off  the 
funds.  But  this  is  a  dead  cutoff.  It  is  a 
declaration  that  Congress  has  a  lack  of 
confidence  hi  the  President's  ability  to 
end  this  war  in  the  way  in  which  he  is 
doing  it. 

So  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  not 
decide  this  issue  on  a  one-  or  two-vote 
margin  of  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  have  a  particular  amendment  We  are 
voting  on  this  bill  now  We  are  voting  up 
or  down  the  foreign  aid  bill  If  It  is 
killed,  then  the  votes  that  support  an 
amendment  which  is  not  viable  have 
voted  to  kill  Llie  bill.  If  it  survives,  let  u.s 
continue  to  perfect  it  with  some  things 
that  need  to  be  done.  Senattirs  liave  a  de- 


sire to  do  them  Senators  would  rather 
not  wait  until  next  February  to  do  Uiem. 
I  am  sure  But  I  hope  that  we  will  not  art 
so  precipitately  here  that  we  have  de- 
stroyed all  the  hard  work  that  has  priie 
lulf)  this  bill,  simply  because  we  want  to 
be  sure  one  more  t:me.  on  the  record  We 
ha\e  been  on  the  record  twice,  and  I 
tiiink  that  is  often  enough 

I- or  the  present.  I  w:ll  defer  wliat  re- 
mums  of  my  time 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
briefly  for  the  purpose  of  saying  only 
that  tills  bill  does  nut  cut  ofl  all  funds; 
it  is  not  a  killer  an:endment.  It  simply 
expresses  the  congressional  intent  that 
our  national  purpoi^e  should  be  to  with- 
draw completely  the  remaining  .A.meri- 
can  forces  from  Indochina,  and  it  fur- 
nishes money  consistent  with  tliat  pur- 
pose and  for  the  protection  of  the  troops 
as  they  witlidraw.  All  the  money  neces- 
sary to  effof  tuatc  the  national  purpose  is 
left  m  the  bill. 

Rather  than  obstructing  the  President, 
it  would  be  a  way  that  Congress  could 
implement  what  should  be  the  national 
objective:  that  is.  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  our  remaining  forces  from  this 
misbegotten  war — land,  sea.  and  air. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  a 
good  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
amendment  which  is  now  in  the  process 
of  "oeing  reconsidered  Certain  demands 
have  been  made  on  the  Senate,  that  if 
the  Senate  did  not  do  this,  that,  or  the 
other  thing,  or  if  it  did,  the  bill  would 
be  vetoed,  or  it  would  be  tabled,  or  it 
would  be  recommitted. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  are  many 
goodies  in  this  bill,  and  there  certainly 
are.  Tue  list  of  countiies  takes  up  three 
full  pages— countries  which  wUl  be  the 
recipients  of  relief  which  this  body  will 
be  voting  on.  Mention  has  been  made 
about  schools  in  various  countrieM^id 
what  they  will  get  and  that  if  the  S^Rte 
does  not  act  as  a  nice  little  boy,  that  will 
be  lost.  Pakistani  relief  has  been  brought 
into  the  situation.  But  nobody  seems  to 
mention  the  Americans  in  Vietnam,  No- 
body seems  to  understand  that  what  tlie 
Cooper-Church  amendment  does  is  to 
protect  them  fully,  completely,  coniti- 
lutionaily,  as  they  withdraw,  as  tiie  Pres- 
ident is  withdrawing,  and  as  we  antici- 
pate without  question  that  he  wiU  con- 
tinue to  withdraw,  hopefully,  completely, 
and  totally,  not  only  from  Vietnam  but 
also  from  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Yes,  it  is  monotonous,  I  suppjose,  to 
mention  the  litany  of  losses:  Well  in  ex- 
cess of  350,000  American  casualties;  35,- 
000  disabled,  totally  disabled;  between 
450  and  1,601  POWs  and  recoverable 
missing  in  action. 

Yes,  it  is  monotonous  to  talk  about 
Vietnam,  We  want  to  put  our  heads  in 
the  sand  We  want  to  i^rnore  it  But  it 
will  not.  It  must  not,  be  ignored 

So  far  a.^;  I  am  concerned,  I  want  to 
say  again  what  I  ha\e  said  before:  If 
there  is  any  trutli  m  the  statement  mude 
by  certain  pt^ople  supposedly  in  ttie  ad- 
ministration that  the  President  is  goin;: 
to  pull  the  rug  out  from  luider  those  of 
us  who  advocate  an  accelerated  pace  of 
wiUidrawai    and    a    total    withdrawal,    I 


would  'DC  delighted  to  be  standing  on  that 
rug  and  to  have  it  pulled  out  from  under 
me. 

Yes,  it  is  monotonous  to  talk  about 
Vietnam — deadly  monotonou.s — but  we 
liad  better  talk  atwui  it  and  act  on  it 
be  ause   the   price   has   been   very  high. 

What  the  Coo;">er-Churth  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  to  cooperate,  to  help  the 
President  in  his  declared  aims.  There 
has  been  an  election  in  Vietnam  that  is 
one  leg  of  the  President  s  tnpod — a  gov- 
ernment presumably  of  the  people's 
choasing.  That  should  also  prove  the 
stability  and  security  of  that  country, 
even  though  there  was  only  one  candi- 
date, and  that  is  another. 

The  third  leg  of  the  tripod  of  with- 
drawal is  that  the  administration  wants 
to  get  the  prisoners  of  war  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  that  we  will  not  depart  until 
tliey  are  out.  I  think  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  helps  that  process. 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  become  more 
concerned  with  Vietnam,  instead  of 
shimting  it  to  one  side;  because  what  has 
happened  in  Vietnam  is.  in  large  part, 
responsible  for  the  condition  m  which 
tills  Nation  finds  itself  today:  division, 
racism,  drug  addiction,  and  an  economic 
decline,  which  has  required  us  to  put  in 
controls. 

When  are  we  going  to  wake  up  to  what 
this  misbegotten,  unnecessary,  and  un- 
called for  war  has  done  to  us  and  our 
sons?  Fifty -five  thousand  dead.  Over 
300.000  wounded.  Thirty-five  thousand 
totally  disabled.  One  thousand  and  five 
hundred  POW  s  or  MlA's,  and  a  cost  ol 
$130  billion.  We  will  be  paying  for  tiiis 
war  into  the  next  century,  and  the  cost  at 
which  it  already  stands  will  I.e  tripled  by 
then. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  turn  br^ck 
to  the  business  at  hand — the  sons  oi  our 
people.  We  do  not  have  to  go  to  Vietnam 
or  C?mbodia  or  Laos  or  Thailand.  We  do 
not  have  to  l>c  stationed  on  Yankee  Sta- 
tion in  the  South  China  Sea.  But  tlie 
Senate,  the  Congress,  bears  a  part  of  the 
blame:  one  way  to  partially  compensate 
for  what  has  been  done  is  to  get  out  of 
Indochina  sis  soon  as  possible,  timing 
the  withdrawal  with  the  release  of  our 
POWs, 

Call  the  bluff,  if  that  is  what  it  is.  of 
the  NLF,  and  see  if  they  meant  what 
they  said  m  points  one  and  two  of  tiie 
seven-point  program  of  last  July,  when 
Madnm  Binh  stated  that  our  prison?rs 
of  wFr  would  be  released  as  oiu*  trooi-s 
were  withdrawn.  What  have  we  grt  to 
lase?  We  heve  much  to  gain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  will  state 
what  we  have  to  lo^e.  We  have  our  pris- 
oners of  war  to  lose:  because  if  that  is 
Madame  Binh's  statement,  that  the  pris- 
oners of  war  would  be  released  as  our 
troops  would  be  withdrawn.  onl\  one 
prisoner  of  w  ar  seems  to  h&\  e  t>een  re- 
leased, and  that  appears  to  have  been 
bv  accident  So  tiiere  has  not  b^-en  a  i^ro- 
portionate  release  of  prisoners  of  war 

I  agree  with  the  litany  of  loss  recittd 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  I 
agree  with  it.  But  I  point  out  al.so.  that 
nothing  in  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment— nothing  w  !:atc\er  -  will  save  a  life 
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in  Vietnam,  or  bring  the  prisoners  of  war 
back  a  day  earlier 

What  will  save  lives  will  be  Hanoi's 
willingness  to  negotiate  What  will  save 
lives  will  be  our  opportunity  to  retain 
such  options  as  we  have,  until  such  time 
as  it  becomes  more  to  the  interest  of 
Hanoi  to  negotiate  or  to  face  what  re- 
mains of  American  forces  overseas  in 
that  area. 

Yet.  as  we  withdraw,  and  every  day 
that  wp  withdraw,  Hanoi  is  reading  that 
Americans  and  the  American  Congress 
are  favoring  actions  which  give  them 
breathingr  time,  during  which  period  they 
then  have  to  consider  releasing  our  pris- 
oners of  war  This  is  another  breathing 
time  amendment  for  the  North.  It  Is  not 
so  intended,  but  that  Is  the  way  Hanoi 
Interprets  it. 

Mr  President.  I  am  against  delaying 
the  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  I  am 
against  incurring  any  further  risks  in 
this  war.  The  way  to  do  it  is  the  way 
It  IS  being  done  and  not  by  congressional 
f\at.  which  merely  .serves  the  cause  of 
further  deferment  and  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  North. 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  of  all 
the  a.spects  of  thus  prolonged  debate  over 
the  war  in  V^letnam.  there  is  none  so  dis- 
tasteful or  deceitful  a.s  that  which  re- 
lates to  our  prisoners  of  war  If  anything 
should  be  painfully  clear  by  now.  it  Ls 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  will  never  be 
willing  to  give  up  our  prisoners  a.*;  long 
as  we  remain  unwilling  to  sive  up  the 
war 

The  purpose  of  tlie  amendment  is  to 
make  it  plain  tliat  our  national  objt^ctivc 
IS  complete  disengagement  I  do  not  know 
of  a  better  way  to  serve  the  Interests  of 
our  pnsoners  of  war  tlian  to  make  that 
objective  finally  and  unmistakably  clear 

The  President  is  not  handcufTed  Tiie 
military  is  not  stifled  The  bonibing  of 
the  supply  hnes  is  not  interfered  with 
T^ie  giving  of  protective  (over  to  our 
troops,  as  they  witlidraw.  i.s  not  afTected 

The  amendment  asserts  congressional 
responsibility,  which  Congress  for  so  long 
has  shirked,  to  participate  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive In  the  formulation  of  a  national 
punxjse.  to  come  out  of  Indochina  and 
U)  come  out  completely  This  amendment 
would  put  to  rest,  once  and  for  all.  all 
the  talk  about  a  residual  force  of  50.- 
000  men  tJiat  will  continue  to  give  aerial. 
:.)gistical.  and  naval  .support  to  the  Soutii 
Vietamese  keeping  us  there  for  many 
•.ears  more 

I  hope  we  shall  not  fail  again  to  a.'?- 
sume  a  responsibility  that  is  logically, 
ron-siitutionally,  and  morally  ours  We 
should  declare  the  national  purpo.se.  one 
that  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  avowed 
objectives  of  the  President,  but  one  that 
will  finally  put  to  rest  the  whole  notion 
of  a  residual  American  force  and  con- 
tinued American  participation  in  the 
war  .^fter  all.  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
armed  to  the  teeth,  their  army  Ls  over  a 
million  strong  We  have  given  them  the 
tools  to  protert  themselves 

The  time  has  come  for  them  to  assume 
this  responsibility  and  for  this  Senate 
to  say  so. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  will  serve 
tliC  be«t  interests  of  UiLs  countr>- — and 
our  prisoners  of  war — for  us  to  retain 


the  Cooper -Church  amendment  in  the 
bill,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  do  ao. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr 
Roth  • .  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  haa 
7  minutes  remaining,  and  the  Senator 
from  Peruisyl vania  has  5. 

Mr  FUUBRIOHT.  I  thank  Uie  Chair 

Mr.  President.  I  will  say  only  a  few 
words  more.  Much  has  been  said  on  this 
matter  I  believe  that  a  threat  by  any 
President  to  the  Senate  that  he  might 
veto  whatever  action  the  Senate  takes 
is  enough  in  Itself  to  influence  the  out- 
come of  a  vote.  I  do  not  know  what  ha.s 
come  over  tlie  Senate,  if  it  is  now  thought 
to  be  appropriate  to  come  and  tell  this 
body  it  has  got  to  do  what  the  President 
says,  or  else 

Anotner  a.spect  of  this  threat  is  that 
a  number  of  Senators  who  voted  to  stnke 
the  amendment  say  they  will  vote  against 
the  bil..  that  they  will  vote  against  It 
no  matter  what  hapi>ens  to  it.  that  they 
are  against  the  bill. 

I  do  not  understand  why  any  one  wiio 
IS  opixjsed  to  the  bill  would  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Scott  amendment. 

Mr  SCOTT  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  vield  for  one  comment? 

Mr  FUUBRIOHT  On  the  Senators 
time,  yes 

Mr  SCOTT  On  my  time,  all  right.  Has 
not  the  Senator  heard  other  Senators 
here,  wlio  are  advot'ating  amendmenUs  to 
the  bill,  say  they  would  vote  p gainst  the 
bill'  That  us  the  end  of  my  time.  The 
Senator  is  answering  on  his  time 
!  Laughter  i 

Mr  FULBKIGHT  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senator  is  referring  to  If  lie  is  try- 
ing to  insinuate  that  I  sliall  vote  against 
the  bill,  that  remain*  to  be  .seen  I  liave 
not  .said,  as  of  now.  tliat  I  will  vote 
again.st  the  bill  because  it  is  possible — 
maybe  not  probable — but  possible  that 
the  bill  will  be  so  improved  in  the  cour.se 
of  this  debate  that  I  could  supp<irt  it 
It  IS  not  one  of  my  favorite  bills,  I  may 
say  I  tnink  it  ha.s  contributed  greatly  t<.i 
our  difficulties 

The  di.stingui.shed  Senat4)r  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  distlngulslied  Senator 
from  Idahfi  a.s  well  as  ihe  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana,  in  ineasure.s 
which  are  quite  similar,  are  attemptuiK 
to  enrouriige  the  administration  to  end 
the  war  Nune  of  them  could  fx)s,sibly 
make  tne  President  end  the  war,  ju.st  as 
we  cannot  make  the  Prwident  si)end  the 
money  in  an  appropriations  bill  even 
though  he  .signs  It  This,  in  my  (HJinlon, 
is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Pre.sidenf.s  oath  to  cany  out  the  laws 
of  the  country 

All  :he  Ccxjper-Churrh  amendment 
would  do.  in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  en- 
courage the  country  and  the  President 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  cUise  at  an  early 
date 

But  I  do  think  this  common  threat  to 
the  Senate  Is  not  an  appropriate  way  to 
make  a  rational  argument  in  supfxirt  of 
a  position  on  which  we  are  supposed  U< 
exercise  reaaon  and  discretion 

I  realize  that  the  White  Hoase  has 
ways  of  Inviting  people  to  breakfast  and 
expo6tt:g  them  to  allegedly  secret  in- 
formation and  their  Intentions  and  can 


influence  people  far  beyond  wliat  anyone 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
can  do.  Ttiis  was  done  by  the  previous 
administration.  It  is  not  new  with  this 
administration.  I  complained  about  tiie 
methods  used  by  the  previous  admin- 
i.<;tration  for  the  same  reason.  I  was  a 
victim  of  lliose  procedures.  I  have  been 
very  much  ashamed  of  having  been  a 
victim  of  those  procedures  and  having 
been  nii&led. 

But  tins  15  not  a  very  complicated  is- 
sue. The  Cooper-Church  amendment 
does  not  kill  the  biU,  in  my  opinion.  I 
hope  tliat  we  can  now  proceed  to  a  vote 
and  once  more  express  the  opinion  of 
tii:s  body  that  llie  war  laas  gone  on  long 
cuougii  and  it  should  be  brought  to  an 
end. 

Someone  .said  this  amendment  cuts  off 
everything,  that  we  could  not  even  bomb 
to  protect  our  .soldiers.  That  Is  not  so. 
This  amendment  does  not  do  tiiat  It  .says 
if  liiey  want  to  bomb,  or  whatever  they 
do.  It  mast  be  related  to  ending  tlie 
war.  It  says  we  do  not  approve  of  any 
fuither  expansion  or  escalation  of  the 
war.  the  amendment  permits  anything 
reasonably  related  to  the  withdrawal  of 
our  troops    It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

There  ls  no  need  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing further,  Mr.  President,  unless 
.someone  else  wishes  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject Does  Uie  distinguislied  Senator  from 
Idaho  wish  to  say  any  tiling  further? 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  I  am 
Willing  to  rehnquish  sucli  time  as  may 
remain  to  me 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  clearly  states  that 
funds  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purpose 
of  Uie  withdrawal  of  forces.  It  does  not 
say  whether,  with  our  prisoners  of  war 
still  over  there,  the  President  may  use 
.such  aiiiHiwer  els  Ls  necessary  to  present 
Hanoi  witii  a  difficult  choice,  a  choice 
tliat  they  would  make  in  favor  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  or  m  favor  of  contin- 
uiiiK  bouibing  Tliis  Is  a  part  of  Uie  issue. 
It  is  not  the  whole  Uiing.  It  is  part  of  it. 
I  do  not  think  the  amendment  does  any- 
Uiing  except  to  defer  the  return  of  our 
l)rlsoners  of  war  and  defer  the  possi- 
bility of  negotiations. 

I  iiave  been  told  on  various  occasions 
that  every  time  the  Senate  adopts  some- 
thing like  Uus,  Hanoi  rctreata  further 
into  Ms  .shell  and  is  encouraged  to  believe 
tiiai  the  American  people  are  hopelessly 
divided. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  get  together. 
I  think  It  is  Imie  that  we  work  together. 
I  think  if  we  wait  until  November  15.  we 
will  hear  sotiie  tilings  as  to  how  that 
may  change  or  what  impact  that  might 
have  on  the  effect  of  winding  down  the 
war. 

In  any  event,  we  are  not  going  to  solve 
our  problem  here  by  legi.slative  fiat.  We 
are  not  going  to  solve  it  by  Uiis  amend- 
ment. 

W^tiat  we  will  see.  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, i.s  the  bill  killed  I  have  already 
Iward  some  rumhUngs  from  Senators 
around  here  thai  we  might  Juat  aa  well 
tabie  t>ie  biU  and  kill  it  and  let  Senators 
go  home  for  the  weekend.  I  do  not  know 
whether  siKh  a  decision  will  be  made  or 
whether  it  has  been  made 

We  are  etiir»ged   in  a    self-defeating 
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effort  in  this  regard  We  are  engaged  In 
falling  over  our  own  feet  to  convince 
the  American  people  that  .something  will 
be  done  by  this  amendment. 

What  will  be  done  by  tins  amendment. 
I  repeat,  is  to  Increase  the  likelihood  of 
a  veto  That  is  not  a  tlircat.  Senators 
are  entitled  to  know  whether  a  bill  will 
be  signed  or  will  not  be  signed.  They  are 
entitled  to  know  the  prospects  in  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  tliink  each  Senator 
is  capable  of  making  up  hi.s  own  mind  on 
how  he  is  going  to  conduct  liimself  and 
how  he  is  going  to  vote. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  continue  much 
longer  this  process  toward  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator docs  not  have  enough  time  in  which 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  He 
has  only  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  additional  time  be  charged  to  the 
bill,  and  I  yield  myself  time  on  the  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  siwgc.sUnt:  the  absence 
of  a  quorimi.  I  now  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlla- 
mentarv  inqulr>-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  is  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  .subject  to  objection  in  the  light 
of   the    unanlmous-con.sent    agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  is  not. 
Tlie  Senator  is  able  to  transfer  time  from 
the  bill. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  Uie  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  tliat  the  order  for  the 
quortun  call  be  re.scinded 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Scott  >    was  apreed  to 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
iMr.  Inouye>.  the  Senator  from  Wa.sh- 
Ington  <Mr  Jack-son  > ,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr  McGovern  ' 
the  Senator  from  Mi.s.si.ssippi  iMr 
Stennisi   are  necessarily  absent. 

On  the  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  Mr  Jack- 
son >. 

If  presented  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  w  ould  vote 
"nay," 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Jordan)  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Miller)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr 
Mu.NDT'  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  'Mr.  Jordan)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  'Mr  Miuler)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  48.  as  follows: 

INo.  273  Leg.) 
TEAS — 44 


Aiken 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Bayh 

Javlta 

Percy 

Brooke 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

RIblcoff 

Case 

Magnuson 

Schwetker 

Cliurch 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Ckx>per 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Pulbrlgiit 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

O  ravel 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Han 

Mobs 

Welcker 

Harlke 

Miiakie 

WUllams 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

NAYS— 48 

Allen 

Cotton 

Long 

Allott 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Baker 

Dole 

McGee 

Beall 

Domini  ck 

Packwood 

Belimon 

BasUand 

Pearson 

Bennett 

BUender 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Ervln 

Roth 

Bible 

Fannin 

Sax  be 

BoKKS 

Pong 

Scott 

Brock 

Gambrell 

Smith 

Buckley 

Ooldwater 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Va 

Orimn 

Steven* 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Gurney 

Taft 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

ChUes 

HolUngs 

Tower 

Cook 

Hruska 

Toung 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

Harris 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Mundt 

Inouye 

McOovern 

Stennls 

Jackson 

MUler 

So  the  motion  to  recorusider  the  vote 
by  which  Mr  Scorr  s  amendment  was 
agreed  to  was  rejected 

Mr  McGEE  Mr.  President,  before  I 
call  up  my  amendment,  I  have  agreed  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  with 
the  approval  of  all  the  interested  parlies, 
I  a-sk  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  two 
nominations  at  the  desk  wliich  were  re- 
ported earlier  todaj'. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  stated 


U.S.    DISTRICT    COURT 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  C  Stuart 
of  Iowa,  to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for 
Uie  Southern  Dusuict  of  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objecUon  Uie  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Earl  E  O  Connor. 
of  Kansas,  to  be  a  U.S  district  judge  for 
the  district  of  Kansas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 


objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confinned 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tiiat  the  Pre.-^ident  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nomination.'- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection    it  is  sti  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  apreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1971 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH  R  9910'  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes 

Mr  McGEE  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendments  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendments  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  32,  line  11,  strike  out  "»565.000.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •»605.000,000". 

On  page  37,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  •'•614,- 
400,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "t«36,- 
400,000  '. 

On  page  44.  strike  out  from  line  10  through 
line  16  on  page  47. 

On  page  47.  line  22.  renumber  section  667 
as  section  656. 

On  page  51.  line  14,  renumber  section  658 
as  section  656 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
quest has  been  made  to  consider  the 
amendments  en  bloc  Without  objection 
It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr  President,  wliat  I  am 
seeking  in  thl.'^  group  ot  amendments — 
each  is  interrelated — is  that  we.  m  our 
minds  and  assessments,  set  Cambodia 
aside  in  a  category  by  itself.  I  ccHitenc 
that  Cambodia  is  not  Laos  or  anything 
like  Lao.s  The  Camtxxiian  question  cer- 
tainly IS  not  like  Vietnam.  For  those  rea- 
sons and  because  of  the  developments  in 
Cambodia  in  the  last  several  moiiths.  it 
acquires  qualities  and  even  capabilities 
quite  unique 

Let  me  submit  Cambodia  has  no  large 
or  measurable  guerrilla  dissident  group 
as  one  finds  in  Laos  or  in  the  three  Lao- 
tian areas,  if  you  will  It  has  no  large  dis- 
sident group  such  as  has  dominated 
portions  ol  Vietnam 

Als<j  present  in  the  tiny  cx)untry  of 
Cambodia  are  some  50.000  to  65,000 
North  Vietnamese  troops,  clearly  there 
a.^  interlopers,  unsolicited    unwanted 

We  find  in  Camtxidia  a  go\-ernment 
that  has  remained  under  some  kind  of 
presstu-e  ai^d  assault,  caught  Ijetween 
the  rivalries  and  the  competiUons  of 
others  m  that  part  of  the  world;  a  gov- 
ernment that,  a  year  and  a  half  ago  was 
said  to  be  incapable  of  surviving  6  days, 
ar.J  then  6  weeks  and  then  6  months, 
and  yet  it  still  is  a  government 

Therefore  as  we  are  withdrawing  from 
that  part  of  the  world  I  would  argvie  that 
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It  Is  In  our  Interest,  In  the  Senate,  to 
judge  our  proper  procedures  In  regard 
to  Cambodia  on  a  level  different  from, 
and  in  a  cont«:"xt  In  contra.si  to.  tiie  ques- 
tions we  have  been  measuring  both  m 
liios  and  in  Vietnam  in  otiier  ways. 

This,  in  cssfnce.  i.s  llie  ca^e  I  would 
make  for  special  consideranon  un  the 
Status  of  Cambodia  I  am  fully  mindful 
of  the  genuineness  and  the  depth  of  the 
misgivings  of  many  of  my  colleagues,  thai 
they  do  not  want  to  be  caught  off  ba.se 
and  be  led  or  stumble  into,  or  inadvert- 
ently slip  into,  anotner  Vietnam. 

I  understand  that  But  I  believe  the 
record  is  clear  that  we  liave  this  special 
circumstance  and  that  everyone  involved 
has  his  eyes  open  and  that  no  one  is  go- 
ing to  slip  into  another  Vietnam  through 
Cambodia. 

At  the  same  moment,  I  would  add  that 
tl.e  President  of  the  United  SUtes  is  liv- 
ing up  to  a  conunitment,  as  I  assess  his 
efforts  in  withdrawing  the  United  States 
from  that  part  of  the  world,  with  re- 
sponsibility— and  I  underscore  with  re- 
sponsibility"; that  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's opportunity  to  achieve  that  re- 
sponsible withdrawal  h.as  come  to  hinge 
in  some  measure  on  the  ongoing  condi- 
tions that  have  arisen  in  Cambodia;  And 
that,  among  other  things,  if  in  our  at- 
tempt to  hang  a  further  restriction  on 
the  President  while  he  is  seeking  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  as  a  way  out  of  the 
area^as  the  preferred  way  out,  if  poesi- 
ble — it  ill  behooves  the  United  Slates 
Senate  at  this  moment  to  be  pre.scnbing 
ceilings  or  severe  limitalion.s  over  an 
area — the  collapse  of  which  and  the  di- 
mensions of  which  do  not  fit  the  format 
that  does  seem  to  fit  the  areas  with  re- 
spect to  which  Members  of  this  body 
have  expressed  appreiit  iisions. 

Thus,  the  amendments  I  propose 
would  do  2  things;  First,  in  terms  of 
military  assistance  and  suppoilmK  as- 
sistance, which  this  txxl.N  ha.-  in  its  wis- 
dom seen  fit  to  cut  acrtxss  the  board  some 
20  percent.  I  would  exempt  the  20  per- 
cent that  applied  to  the  funds  that  were 
marked  for  Canib<xiia  and  the  20  percent 
of  the  supp'jrtiriK  a-ssi.slance  that  was 
cut  ba<  k  from  C"amb<;dia  W.hat  that 
would  mean  in  specific  U'rriis  ls  thai  il 
would  add  in  military  as.si.-taiue  some 
JiO  miillion  only  for  C'arnb<xiia  and  that 
It  would  add  $22  million  in  the  equiva- 
lent 20  percent  in  the  supporting  assist- 
arK«  category  That  is  one  area  of  my 
proposal. 

The  second  area  has  to  do  with  the 
suggestions  of  tiie  able  Senator  from 
MLssouri  'Mr.  Symington'  and  Uie 
equally  able  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
<Mr.  Case  I  to  fix  ceilings,  as  the  judg- 
ment of  this  body,  on  the  rni.netao' 
hmiUtions  that  could  be  commitu-d  to 
Cambodia  in  the  months  ahead  ol  the 
current  fiscal  year,  as  well  as  the  man- 
power. 

Mr   SYMINOION    Mr   President,  will 

the  Senat<.>r  yield? 

Mr  M.  GEE   I  yield. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  For  the  record.  I 
wuuld  like  It  knov^n  that  after  discuss- 
ing tiie  matter  wiiu  the  dJ.sUngui.slied 
ohalrman  ol  the  Committer-  on  Armed 
Services,  he  approved  the  same  handling 
ol  ti'ls  amendment  aa   v.e  did  m  Laut, 


that  i.-5,  giving  the  administration  all  the 
money  It  says  it  requires,  but  retaiiung 
for  U.e  Congress  the  right  to  wliy.  and 
for  wliat  reacions.  adrluuinal  money  is  re- 
qtiirec  later  on. 

I  .say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
tlrnt  we  agreed  not  to  .set  a  ceilinR  We 
are  w-lllng  U)  give  to  the  administration, 
in  this  bill,  all  the  money  they  say  they 
need  for  Cambodia  But  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  does  not  want  any  limitation. 
Again.  aU  we  a^k  is  that,  before  any  more 
money  beyond  what  they  now  .say  they 
need  is  expended,  they  will  come  back 
to  Congre.ss  for  additional  authorization 
and  appropriation.  As  I  imderstand  It, 
that  IS  not  satisfactory  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  would  hasten  to  add  that  my  amend- 
ment was  addressed  to  the  pending  bill 
as  an  amendment,  not  to  the  Senator's 
intentions  after  the  conversations  he  has 
had  with  me  and  the  conversations  we 
both  had  with  Senator  Stennis.  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, This  is  a  suhsequent  development. 
But  the  amendable  portion,  the  Issue 
that  is  pending,  remam.s  section  655. 

Mr  SYMINOTON  Mr  President,  may 
I  say  to  the  Senator  that  if  his  amend- 
ment is  defeated,  it  would  be  my  obliga- 
tion— and  it  Is  my  Intention — to  offer  a 
perfecting  amendment  which  would  give 
the  administration  all  the  money  it  says 
it  needs  in  Cambodia 

So  that  the  issue  is  clear:  Does  the 
Senate  want  to  have  any  authorization 
authority  with  respect  to  Cambodia,  or 
does  it  want  to  pass  over  its  authority, 
give,  without  reservation,  a  blank 
check  to  the  admini.stration  as  to  just 
what  it  does  and  will  do  in  Cambodia' 
Mr.  President.  I  was  not  at  the  now 
famous  meeting  at  the  White  House  this 
morning,  so  I  do  not  know  the  details. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  said  he  was 
there.  I  notice  the  ticker  today  states  in 
part: 

Senate  Republican  leader  Hugh  Scott 
warned  today  that  President  Nixon  would 
probably  veto  forelgji  aid  legislation  if  lan- 
guage reatrlctlng  hi."!  opilons  in  ending  the 
Vietnam   war  were  mcluded. 

But  Scott  «ald  the  White  House  for  the 
time  being  "haa  no  poblllon"  on  other  pro- 
posed changes  In  the  pending  aid  bill  that 
would  slash  support  of  the  United  Nations 
for  T-s  expulsion  of  Taiwan  and  reaffirm 
US  military  commitment  to  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  government. 

Scott  relajed  the  administration's  posi- 
tions to  newsmen  after  an  early  morning 
briehjng  by  Dr.  Henry  A  Kissinger.  Nlxons 
national  security  adviser,  who  has  Just  re- 
turned from  a  second  trip  to  Peking. 

■Dr.  Kissinger  Indicated  to  a  group  of 
Senators  this  mornlnf  that  If  th«  Cooper- 
Church  and  Symington  amendments  were  In 
the  bUl,  he  does  not  see  how  the  President 
could  flixd  It  possible  to  sign  It. "  Scott  said 
■I  think  the  a<lmlnlHtratlon  would  ra'her 
have  no  foreign  aid  bill  at  all  than  a  bill 
which  removes  from  It  the  opportunity  U) 
continue  (peace)  nsgotlsllons  In  Parts  with- 
out the  loss  of  optkins  still  In  our  hands 
These  amendmonts  would  removs  vUkI 
optlotui.  " 

Scott  Bald  KUwinger  did  not  Unk  elthtr 
amei.dmeut.  "even  ludlretily."  to  bis  trips 
to  Peking  to  arrange  for  Nixon's  visit  tlieie 
now  scheduled  for  after  the  first  of  the  year 


I  would  a^>k  my  friend  from  Wyoming, 
if  we  authorize  and  later  appropriate,  all 
the  money  that  the  admini.stration  says 
it  needs  in  Cambodia,  why  is  that  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Senator  unless  he 
wants  us  to  be  .sheep,  driven  any  way  the 
administration  wants  us  driven? 

If  that  is  to  be  the  cour.se,  why  am 
I  here  as  a  Senator?  What  are  the  rea- 
sons for  my  being  paid  my  salary  if  I  say, 
"No,  Mr.  President,  we  will  not  accept 
the  money  you  say  you  need.  We  want  to 
give  you  a  blank  check." 

That  is  what  I  cannot  understand, 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  asks  me  a  question  to 
which  I  should  like  to  respond,  but  I  must 
respond  by  saying,  first  of  all.  that  I  do 
not  want  to  knock  sheep.  A  basic  com- 
modity in  my  State  of  Wyoming  is  sheep 
and  we  are  very  proud  of  the  band.s  of 
sheep  we  have.  But  I  do  call  into  ques- 
tion the  equation  of  Senators  who  dis- 
agree honorably  on  this  question  with 
acting  like  sheep.  I  think  that  every  Sen- 
ator here  intends  to  act  like  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, that  is,  with  a  deep  sense  of  respon- 
sibility; and  I  would  hope  that  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri  would  accord  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  that  same  ex- 
pression of  respect  in  that  regard,  as  I  do 
him. 

There  is  nO  Intention  to  roll  over  and 
play  dead,  no  intention  to  become  a 
rubbeislamp  of  the  President,  or  to  give 
him  a  blank  check.  The  picture  is  quite 
different. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  I  had  lunch  together  I 
imderstood  there  were  going  to  be  no 
amendments  of  any  kind  on  Cambodia 
today,  went  to  the  airport  earlier  this 
morning  to  leave  town  but  could  not  get 
out  because  of  the  fog.  Upon  return.  I 
was  told  by  the  staff  of  the  committee 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  wanted 
to  put  in  an  amendment  on  Cambodia. 
I  want  to  be  frank  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming,  as  I 
know  he  is  witii  me.  I  thought  that  met 
with  the  Senators  agreement. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Missouii  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  specifically  requested  the 
Seimte  not  to  give  the  President  any 
blank  check:  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  specifically  says  he  wants  the 
Senate  and  his  colleagues,  in  particular 
and  in  personal  ways,  to  be  most  re.spon- 
sible  as  their  principles  and  their  con- 
sciences dictate.  But,  Uuik  since  most  of 
us  have  found  in  thts  body  that  .some- 
times we  disagree  on  how  the  more  re- 
sponsible route  sliould  be  sketched  cut, 
or  which  ways  are  the  wi.scsl  ways  to 
arrive  at  an  agreed  upon  goal  or  cb- 
Jectlve  This  Is  certainly  one  of  tho'se 
cases  in  point. 

I  seiAcd  notice— as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  because  I  was 
gone  vefcterday— that  I  was  planning  to 
offer  the  Cambodian  amendment  I  like- 
wise served  notice  tliat  hopefully  il  would 
be  today,  for  a  number  of  mixed  reasons. 
Tli>-re  l.s  no  connection  between  th-? 
rather  .sumptuous  breakfast  at  the  White 
H.jUsc  with  this  Senator  and  the  timing 
of  the  measure  this  afternoon. 

TTiis  Ls  Uie  time— I  was  advised  by  our 
staff     that  would  be  the  most  available 
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time,  grtven  the  uncertainties  still  linger- 
ing in  regard  to  ilus  measure. 

But  I  should  like  to  respond  specifi- 
cally to  the  thru.st  of  my  fnend  s  ques- 
tion, in  light  of  the  pcxsiiion  of  tiie  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.sM.s.sippi  'Mr  SirNNtji; 
namely,  to  put  a  ceiling  on  that  which 
the  administration  concludes-  to  be  the 
total  sum  of  what  the  administration 
asks. 

Therefore,  why  ctinnot  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  accept  that? 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  cannot 
accept  that  because,  as  he  tried  to  illus- 
trate, Cambodia  is  not  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia is  not  Vietnam.  I  refu.se  to  accept 
the  suggestion  that,  because  we  do  it  in 
one  case,  or  in  the  second  case,  that  this 
becomes  the  basis  for  doing  it  in  Cam- 
bodia. For  Uierein  lies  the  real  point  of 
the  McGee  amendment,  and  tliat  is  that 
Cambodia  is  a  special  case  with  different 
quahties  in  its  own  right.  It  is  a  small 
comitry  that  is  not  .sorely  divided  by  dis- 
sident minorities,  as  is  the  case  in  Viet- 
nam and  as  is  the  case  in  Laos.  It  is  an 
independent  country  so  far.  It  is  partially 
occupied,  without  request,  without  the 
wish  of  the  Cambodians,  by  troops  from 
North  Vietnam — from  50,000  to  65.000. 
depending  upon  wliat  estimate  one  wish- 
es to  accept. 

It  has  its  own,  ongoing  gQvernment,  a 
government  that  surprised  everyone  by 
contmuing  to  survive. 

Thus,  my  jxisition  is  that  we  do  have  a 
sf)ecial  case  here.  If  it  were  not  so  late 
m  the  war  and  if  we  had  not  gone  so  far 
in  meaningful  steps  to  disengage  honor- 
ably from  that  part  of  the  world — in 
short,  if  tlie  Pre.sident  had  failed  to  live 
up  to  liis  commitments  publicly  to  this 
country  to  di.sengage  u.s.  I  could  well  re- 
consider my  i^osition.  but  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  domg  so  and  has  been  doing  so 
now  for  a  great  many  months. 

My  case  is  that  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  the 
timing  thai  should  accompany  the  kind 
of  motion,  credential,  or  amendment 
suggested  by  my  friend  from  Mi.sioun 

It  is  the  llmlnf?  that  I  think  is  unwise 
at  this  particular  moment.  Cambodia 
permits  of  a  separate  judgment  m  tins 
regard. 

If  we  were  preparing  a  new  case  for 
American  procedures  on  foreign  policy 
if  we  were  having  a  new  move  and  de- 
ciding where  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica goes  from  here  on  tlic  question  of 
executive  power  and  tlie  responsibility  ol 
the  Senate,  that  would  be  one  tiling 
However,  we  are  now  in  the  process  of 
closing  out  a  war  that  has  been  mider 
way  in  one  form  or  another  for  10  or  12 
years,  and  we  are  getting;  tliere  We  are 
gettmg  out.  I  am  only  .saymg  that  is. 
liardly  the  moment  for  the  Senate  to  be 
second  gues.sing  on  the  n.atler  particu- 
larly as  u  pertaiiii  to  Cambodia  at  tins 
lime. 

So  I  reiterate,  with  al!  of  tlie  respect 
I  have  for  my  friends,  the  Senator  Iixjm 
Missouri  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  ciiuinnan  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  that  I  move  with  great 
respect  for  both.  I  Jast  hapi>en  to  dis- 
agree with  them  on  this  because  1  think 
ihat  tlie  prospect  of  Uie  Piesideiu  .s  mo\  - 
ing  wiUiout  giving  away  all  of  tlie  pos- 
sible moves  that  we  have  and  without 
giving  away   the   ball   game,  a.s  it   were. 


while  attesting  who  may  come  out  on 
top.  IS  still  being  measured  in  Pans.  II  is 
still  being  judged  When  the  flinal  coimt 
comes  m.  1  .say  that  ;t  would  be  the  ul- 
timate iihori-siplitedness,  to  say  the 
lea.sl,  and  perhaps  foolhardy  and  disas- 
trous, to  .say  the  most,  lo  be  meddling 
with  this  witiidrawal  effort  in  a  wa>  as 
promiscuous  as  is  suggested. 

If  there  was  something  in  the  record 
tiiat  indicated  that  we  had  made  serious 
blunders  m  Cambodia  and  had  dene 
violence  to  the  comrmtment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  that  regard, 
if  there  is  something  to  show  that  we 
had  any  kind  of  commitment  with  the 
Camix)dian  Government,  it  would  rai.se 
a  new  question.  However,  the  commit- 
ment has  been  made  clear.  There  is  no 
commitment  to  Cambodia.  We  are  as- 
sured and  rea-sfrured  of  this.  There  is  no 
violence  to  the  integrity  of  that  commit- 
ment anywhere  on  the  record. 

Thus.  I  argiie  that  indeed  we  have  a 
case  that  reqiures  our  independent 
judCTnent,  our  judgment  independent 
from  the  criteria  of  the  yardstick  we 
have  sought  to  apply  to  Vietnam,  or  that 
we  have  sought  to  Vietnam  and  that  we 
have  sought  to  appjy  to  Laas  For  un- 
derstandable reasons,  but  for  reasons 
that  also  brought  disagreement,  I  would 
like  to  disassociate  Cambodia  and  the 
yardstick  as  applied  to  policies  tliat  are 
wisest  there  with  the  experiences  we 
have  already  been  through  in  Laos  and 
Vietnam. 

So  with  that  in  mind.  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  yieid  the  floor  at  this  time  I 
woiUd  hope  that  the  time  consumed  in 
our  colloquy  could  be  either  reciprocated 
at  a  later  time  if  the  need  arises,  or  thai 
we  could  have  the  time  appropriately 
divided  and  charged  to  tiie  two  sides. 
whoever  may  tx-  in  control  of  the  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that -that  be 
done 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  just  be- 
fore my  dl.stingiushed  senior  colleague 
yields  the  f^oor.  I  would  like  to  lake  ad- 
vantage of  thus  opportunity  to  say  tliat 
I  tliuik  he  has  s[>elied  out  very  clearly 
and  very  plainly  the  proper  distinction 
that  should  be  drawn  between  CamtKxiia 
and  the  other  Southeast  A.sian  nation.s  It 
would  be  a  fatal  error  In  my  judgment. 
to  a.ssume  that  our  thoughts  and  atti- 
tudes as  they  may  be  formulated  toward 
other  countries  there  ought  to  apply  with 
equal  efficacy  to  the  nation  of  Cambodia 
I  would  hoi-ie  that  Members  of  liie  Sen- 
ate will  heed  his  pt^rsuasive  admonitioixs. 
becau.se  I  think  they  deserve  tlie  kuid  of 
serious  consideration  that  his  sp«.)nsor- 
sliip  implies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  sood  and  sufiB- 
cieiil  reasoiis  many  people  belie\e  we 
sJiould  either  cut  bait  or  get  out  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  turn  o\er  the  whole 
country  to  those  »  ho  may  succeed  there 
There  are  compelling  reasons  now  not  to 
take  that  course,  as  m>'  senior  colleague 
has  pointed  out.  We  are  gelling  out  of 
Vietnam  and  most  people  do  not  disagree 
with  that  course  of  action. 

I  agree  with  my  senior  colleague  tliat 
we  -sliould  not  adverliM?  ahead  of  tune 
when  we  pro;>0!>e  to  leave  there  However, 
we  certainly  do  nut  belie\e  in  any  man- 


ner at  all  that  we  ought  to  assume  trial 
the  attitudes  that  may  have  been  formed 
with  resided  to  other  Southeast  Asian 
nations  apply  with  equal  vahdity  to 
Cambodia. 

I  commend  my  senior  colleague  for  the 
position  he  has  taken.  I  shall  support 
him. 

Mr.  McGEJE:  Mr  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Wyoming  for  his  over- 
generous  statements. 

THI    CAMBODIA    Cm-DCG 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  is  being 
asked  to  set  a  limit  below  what  the  Pres- 
ident has  requested  m  support  of  the 
brave  stand  that  the  people  of  Cambodia 
are  taking  against  a  foreitm  invader. 

We  are  asked  to  set  this  limit  against 
the  President  .s  advice  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  to  Pekmp  and  Mascow  on  di- 
plomatic mLsslon.s  of  momentous  impor- 
tance. In.stead  of  giving  him  a  vote  of 
confidence  to  strengthen  his  hand,  we 
are  asked  to  pare  down  the  support  for 
his  new  ix)hcy  even  before  he  has  had 
a  chance  to  show   whether  it  vill  work. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  join  in  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  m  these  circum- 
stances. 

Let  us  look  at  the  reason  why  some 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  want  to  set  this  limit 
at  this  time  The  reason  is  right  in  the 
report  where  it  says : 

It  was  felt  by  many  members  .  .  that  a 
reduction  in  the  funds  available  for  United 
States  operations  in  Cambodia  would  ser%-e 
to  restrain  what  they  perceive  to  be  a  tend- 
ency to  duplicate  in  Cambodia  an  entire 
range  of  United  States  supported  programs 
of  the  type  which  have  resulted  in  ever  deep- 
er and  seemingly  endless  involvemeni  in 
other  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  ad.ertise- 
meni  ol  this  leeUng  eiUier  in  the  Senate 
or  m  the  press  Nor  has  there  been  any 
lack  of  assurance  from  the  administra- 
tion that  the  old  policies  have  been  dis- 
carded We  all  know  that  next  month 
there  wiii  be  an  announcement  o;  still 
further  accelerations  in  the  withdrawal 
v'.  our  troops  from  Vietnam  Moscow 
and  Peking  know  this  too  Has  the  time 
not  arrived  now  to  stop  just  advertising 
our  anguish  and  start  instead  supporting 
the  President  in  lus  efforts  to  change 
policy  ' 

Hasn  t  the  tune  come  to  stop  being 
haunted  by  the  past  and  start  looking 
at  t!ie  future  instead'' 

Just  suppose  for  a  moment  tiiat  resist- 
ance in  Cambodia  should  weaken  on 
the  eve  of  the  President's  trips  Do  we 
want  to  appear  as  an  atcomplice  to  such 
an  eventuality'' 

LX>  we  want  to  weaken  our  support  for 
a  nation  that  .s  enjiagms  some  fl\e 
divisions  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 
that  otherwise  might  be  redeployed  to 
hglil  in  Vietnam' 

Do  we  warn  to  risk  slowing  down  the 
Vieusamization  program  and  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  in  this  way"* 

Cambodia  is  not  Vietnam  or  Laos. 
There  is  no  secret  war  there  There  are 
p.o  -American  troops,  only  a  small,  agra- 
rian nation  invaded  by  its  neighbor  with 
in  expeditionary  force  of  some  65,0OCi 
men  It  Ls  a  neutral  nation  whose  eastern 
marshes  had  for  years  been  occupied  b> 
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the  northern  invader,  preoccupifd   with 
the  war  m  Vietnam. 

In  February  and  March  of  1970  the 
Invader  moved  out  of  his  sanctuary  to 
attack  his  unwiiimg  host,  marching  on 
the  Cambodian  capital  and  other  key 
cities.  He  faced  only  a  poorly  equipped 
Cambodian  Army  of  .some  35.000  to  45.000 
men.  But  those  men  were  determined  to 
fight.  They  have  made  their  fi^ht  effec- 
tive so  far  in  part  becau.'.e  of  the  allied 
incursions  into  the  Cambodian  .sanctu- 
aries in  May  and  June  of  1970,  incursions 
which  served  tlie  dual  purpose  of  per- 
mitting accelerated  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  Vietnam. 

The  admini.stration  is  a.skmg  $34  mil- 
lion to  continue  our  support  for  these  gal- 
lant people.  The  money  is  needed  for 
guns  and  ammunition,  and  one-third  of 
it,  for  vehicles,  spare  parts,  petroleum 
products,  building  materials,  fertilizers 
and  the  like  to  sustain  a  military  buildup 
that  ha-s  torn  thousands  from  their  nor- 
mal economic  pur.'^uits  and  loosed  the 
kind  of  inflation  that  is  always  the  real 
secret  weapon  of  troublemakers  in  times 
of  national  emergency. 

Other  nations  are  participating  in  this 
support  operation  This  very  week  Cam- 
bodia and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  announced  an  economic  reform 
program  in  which  many  countries  will 
participate  with  the  aim  of  preventing  in- 
flation from  sapping  the  strength  of  the 
Cambodia  people  and  becoming  the 
banker  of  corruption 

There  is  no  evidence  before  us  to  sug- 
gest tliat  the  money  being  sisked  is  too 
much  for  tlie  objectives  being  sought.  The 
reduction  being  a.-;kerl  by  some  members 
of  the  Senate"  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee in  no  way  denies  the  gallant  and 
heroic  stand  of  the  Cambodian  people 
We  are  asked  to  reduce  this  request  only 
out  of  a  combination  of  distrust  for  the 
President  and  fear  of  reviving  the  old 
policies  of  the  past. 

That  is  why  I  say  we  should  now  stop 
jijst  advertising  our  anguish  and  start 
looking  ahead.  Let  as  not  send  the  Presi- 
dent off  to  Moscow  and  Peking  with  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  Let  us  not  lend 
credence  to  those  who  already  may  think 
he  is  traveling  with  his  hat  in  his  hand 

More  than  a  year  ago  Cambodia  ap- 
pealed \o  the  world  for  help  afrninst  the 
invaders.  It  was  reminiscent  oi  another 
appeal  35  years  ago.  by  the  leader  of  an- 
other small  nation.  Ethiopia,  that  was 
wantonly  invaded  by  Mu.ssolini's  armies. 
Then  the  worlds  great  power.-:  hun?r  their 
heads  in  shame.  The  United  States  did 
not  do  that  this  time.  The  nearly  unan- 
imous vote  in  the  Senate  only  last 
December  sounded  a  much  different  note. 

The  legislation  said  then,  and  it  says 
now.  that  the  Senate  s  action  should  not 
be  considered  "as  a  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  Cambodia  for  its  de- 
fense." Cambodia  is  not  asking  us  to 
commit  ourselves  to  its  defense;  only 
Cambodians  have  made  that  commit- 
ment. 

But  are  we  to  say  now  that  we  are  Just 
too  powerless  to  help"*  Are  we  to  advertise 
this  view  to  all  the  world  on  the  eve  of 
the  President's  trips? 

The  world  Is  fully  aware  that  the 
United  States  must  establish  priorities  in 


the  use  of  its  wealth  and  p>ower  in  the 
1970't  more  stringent  than  those  tliat 
prevailed  in  the  1960"s  This  is  no  longer 
an  issue  either  at  home  or  abroad  But 
a  nation  that  doesn't  accord  priority  to 
foreign  policy  is  a  nation  that  dooms  it- 
self in  advance  in  dealing  with  others. 

Cambodia  is  the  first,  acid  test  of  the 
Nixor.  doctrine  That  test  must  not  fail 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore it  has  had  a  chance  to  work  where 
it  is  supposed  to  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  5 
minuses. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1969  the  administration 
asked  for  no  money  pt  all  for  Cambodia. 
In  the  fl.'^cal  year  1970.  for  $8.9  million. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1971,  $282  miUlon.  In 
the  a-cal  year  1972.  $330  million. 

We  have  studied  the  situation  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  cannot  agree  there  is  no  do- 
mestic insurgency  in  that  country.  The 
facts  are  American  officials  reported  to  us 
a  growth  in  the  Khmer  Rouge  from  3.000 
in  May  of  1970  to  10,000  as  of  December 
1970. 

Mr  President,  what  the  bill  would  do 
is  simply  set  a  ceiling  on  expenditures  in 
Cambodia  that  could  not  be  evaded  by 
any  executive  branch  department  or 
agency,  including  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

It  would  close  any  loophole  regarding 
the  transferability  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment funds  and  the  method  of  setting  a 
value  on  excess  supplies. 

It  would  limit  the  future  South  Viet- 
namese ground  o[K'rations  in  Cambodia. 

It  would  prevent  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  from  staiting  upon  the 
kind  of  inegular  training  program  it  now 
has  in  Laos  or.  in  fact,  from  beginning 
any  large  scale  program  in  Cambodia 
without  coming  to  Congress  for  author- 
ization. 

Based  on  testimony  in  open  session  it 
is  now  clear  the  Pentagon  is  not  conduct- 
ing tne  war  in  Laos.  It  therefore  must  be 
conducted  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Finally,  we  would  establish  a  bench- 
mark of  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
all  of  our  activities  in  Cambodia,  a  total 
which  we  have  never  established  No 
Ame-lcan  citizen,  no  Memljer  of  the  Sen- 
ate, no  member  of  any  committee  in  the 
Congre.ss.  knows  what  we  are  spending 
out  there  Surely  we  should  have  some 
guide  for  future  years. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  Senate  when 
if  i)eople  were  told  that  this  or  that  was 
wanted  by  an  aide  in  the  White  House. 
that  in  itself  would  react  against  a  bill. 

Again,  if  the  McGee  amendment  is  de- 
feated. I  will  ask  for  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment which  will  give  every  pennv  the  ad- 
ministration now  savs  it  needs  m  Cam- 
bodia. In  other  words,  we  will  follow  the 
same  course  with  respect  t-o  Cambodia 
that  only  a  few  days  ago  the  Senate  ap- 
proved with  respect  to  Laos. 

Again  also,  the  reason  I  object  to  the 
pending  amendment  is  that  it  eliminates 
the  Congress  from  having  any  authority 


as  to  what  will  or  will  not  be  spent  in 
the  development  of  our  position  in  Ciim- 
bodla.  That  is  the  i.ssue,  Mr.  President. 
Do  we  or  do  we  not.  as  Senators,  de.serve 
to  liave  any  say  with  respect  to  future 
money  authorization? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's .0  minutes  have  exjiired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  wish 
to  speak  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  No;  any  time  will  be  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK'ER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  Ls  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  in- 
crease the  military  aid  by  $40  million  and 
supporting  a.sslstance  by  $'J2  4  million 
This  would  result  in  an  overall  increase 
in  the  authorization  for  military  activi- 
ties of  $624  million. 

As  to  the  Cambodian  amendment,  I 
very  rpluctantly  supported  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssouri's  amendment  in  commit- 
tee because  it  was  to  some  extent  a  limi- 
tation. 

I  regret  he  feels  it  is  necessary  to  offer 
an  additional  amendment  but  neverthe- 
less that  was  only  a  contingency  in  the 
event  the  present  amendment  is  reject- 
ed. 

In  my  opinion,  the  present  amendment 
should  be  rejected.  When  I  recall  what 
the  administration  was  then  sayms  about 
Cambodia  only  last  year,  it  only  indi- 
cates how  clearly  we  are  moving  toward 
an  Involvement  which  is  ever  deeper  and 
from  which  it  will  be  evermore  difflciut 
to  extricate  oursleves. 

On  May  5  of  last  year.  Secret.ary  of 
Defense  Laird  said  at  Fort  Gordon.  Ga.: 

We  are  not  going  to  get  Involved  wltli  the 
Cambodian  army  or  with  military  operations 
in  Cambodia  This  (Cambodian  Invasion)  is 
not  an  operation  to  widen  the  war  It  Is  an 
operation  to  help  hasten  the  end  ot  the  war 

On  May  8.  in  a  news  conference.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said: 

I  would  expect  that  the  South  Vie  name.se 
would  come  out  at  approximately  the  same 
time  that  we  do  because  when  we  come  out 
our  logistical  support  and  air  support  will 
also  come  out  with  them. 

Concerning,  a  May  13,  1970,  news  con- 
ference by  the  Secretary  of  State  the  fol- 
lowing was  reported: 

Asked  at  his  news  conference  whether 
"what  you  are  ruling  out,  only.  Is  that  we  will 
not  get  Involved  directly,  militarily.  In  sup- 
porting the  liOn  Nol  government."  Rogers  re- 
plied, "Thafs  correct  I  dont  believe  our  gov- 
ernment has  a  commitment  to  Canib  >dla.  Our 
commitment  la  to  our  own  forces 

Then,  on  Jime  3  in  his  reixirt  to  the 
Nation  on  Cambodia  the  President 
stated : 

The  only  remaining  American  acuity  m 
Caml>odla  after  July  1  will  be  air  missions  to 
Interdict  the  movement  of  enemy  troops  and 
material  where  I  find  that  U  necessary-  to 
protect  the  lives  and  security  of  our  men  in 
South  Vietnam. 

So  time  after  time  la.st  year  we  were 
assured  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
our  Government  to  become  militarily  in- 
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volved  in  Camlxxiia  Recently  we  have 
reports  of  what  happened  in  Cambodia — 
the  abolition  of  their  National  A.ssembly. 
of  any  vestiges  of  what  is  called  the 
democratic  system.  Suddenly  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  demand  for  a  \ery  large 
increase  of  money  for  Cambodia  together 
with  an  abolition  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  very  Ironic  that  time  after  time 
we  are  told  the  purpose  of  our  continuing 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  Is  to 
assure  them  self-determination,  and  in 
the  face  of  that,  we  see  the  establish- 
ment of  military  dictatorships. 

In  a  very  general  way  this  whole  op- 
eration strikes  me  as  being  quite  incon- 
sistent with  what  I  believe  to  be — the 
way  I  interpreted  It,  at  least — the  policy 
of  the  President  in  initiating  his  trip  to 
Moscow,  both  of  which  have  been  in- 
terpreted to  mean  he  is  seeking  a  de- 
tente, an  accommodation,  and,  if  you 
like.  Mr.  President,  a  normalization  of 
our  relations  with  the  Communist  world. 
I  recall  the  words  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  we  should  watch  what  the 
administration  docs  and  not  what  it 
says.  These  actions,  both  here  and  in 
Laos,  strike  me  as  being  quite  inconsist- 
ent with  the  determination  to  seek  a 
detente  and  a  normalization  of  our  rela- 
tions with  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  the  contrary,  the  actions,  rather  than 
the  accompanying  words,  seem  designed 
to  transfer  the  war  from  South  Vietnam 
into  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

My  own  view  is  that  Cambodia  is  per- 
hajTs  more  sensitive  and  more  dangerous 
in  its  potential  effect  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's success  tn  Peking  than  Laos,  We 
all  know  that  Prince  Sihanouk,  who  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Army  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Lon  Nol,  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  or  dictator,  I  suppose  is  the 
more  proper  way  to  describe  it,  is  now 
living  in  Peking.  There  are  many  evi- 
dences that  the  Government  in  Peking 
considers  itself  to  have  a  special  interest 
In  the  Government  in  Cambodia,  one 
for  which  they  retrard  with  a  special 
feeling  of  resp>onsibility.  I  think  the 
longer  we  prolong  the  war.  and  certainly 
we  do  so  by  expanding  it  in  Cambodia, 
the  more  difQcult  it  will  become  for  the 
President  to  achieve  any  significant 
agreement  w'ith  the  Chinese  looking  to- 
ward the  normalization  of  our  relations 
Rith  them. 

I  am  quite  puzzled  by  the  inconsist- 
ency of  this  program  and  it  is  the  one 
thing  that  raises  a  doubt  in  my  mind 
about  what  the  administration's  purpose 
is  in  going  to  Peking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  stated  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  that  I  approve  of  the 
President's  initiative  in  both  of  the  cases 
I  mentioned.  I  approve  his  going  to  Pe- 
king to  seek  to  rectify  what  I  think  has 
become  more  evident  v.as  a  mistaken 
policy  originating  back  in  the  late  1940s 
In  regard  to  China  and  to  the  Far  East. 
I  had  hoped  that  we  were  in  the  proc- 
ess of  resuming  a  more  sensible  jjolicy, 
the  reestablishment  of  normal  relations. 
The  recent  vote  of  the  UN,  regardless  of 


how  much  we  may  regret  the  effect  upon 
laiwan.  nevertheless  was  a  step  m  the 
right  direction  with  regard  to  Chma.  It 
was  a  step  which  this  administration  fa- 
vored and  which  I  believe  the  country 
fav<.)red.  But  now  to  proceed  to  vastly  in- 
crease our  involvement  in  Camtodia 
seems  to  me  to  be  designed  to  undo  tiie 
good  that  has  come  out  of  the  efforts  at 
reconciliation  with  China. 

In  this  connection  I  find  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  October  13  very 
distiu-bing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  3 
more  minutes. 

The  article  reads : 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  said  to  have 
designed  a  costly  program  of  "pacification" 
and  other  unconventional  warfare  for  Cam- 
bodia to  protect  South  Vietnam's  western 
flank  as  Amerlcacs  continue  their  with- 
drawal from  Indochina. 

They  have  also  proposed  a  series  of  budget 
devices  to  augment  the  funds  that  Congress 
will  je  asked  to  provide  for  expanding  the 
Cambodian  Army  over  the  next  five  years. 

The  Chiefs  submitted  their  program  last 
month  to  Secretary  o;  Defense  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  according  to  Congressional  sources. 
Mr.  Laird,  who  has  been  bargamlng  with  the 
Chiefs  since  June  about  the  cost  of  the  ef- 
fort. Is  described  as  still  reluctant  about  the 
latest  version,  which  would  double  spend- 
ing  to  about   »500-mlUlon   a   year   by    1977. 

The  article  goes  on,  but  I  shall  not 
read  it  all.  This  is  an  indication  of  what 
is  in  store  for  uts  if  we  continue  to  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  f  imds  for  expan- 
sion of  the  war  in  Cambodia. 

I  want  to  read  another  paragraph.  Be- 
fore doing  so,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  the  entire  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Joint  Chiefs  Said  To  Devise  Costly 
Cambodia  War  Plak 

Washington,  Oct.  12. — The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StaS  are  said  to  have  designed  a  costly  pro- 
gram of  "pacification"  and  other  unconven- 
tional warfare  for  Cambodia  to  protect  South 
Vietnam's  western  flank  as  Americans  con- 
tinue their  withdrawal  from  Indochina. 

They  have  also  proposed  a  series  of  budget 
devices  to  augment  the  funds  that  Con- 
gress will  be  asked  to  provide  for  expanding 
the  Cambodian  Army  over  the  next  five 
years. 

The  Chiefs  submitted  their  program  last 
month  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  according  to  Congressional  sources. 
Mr.  Laird,  who  has  been  bargaining  with 
the  Chiefs  since  June  about  the  cost  of  the 
effort.  Is  described  as  still  reluctant  about 
the  latest  version,  which  would  double 
spending  to  about  $600-mlllion  a  year  by 
1977. 

The  final  decision,  however,  will  rest  with 
a  senior  policy  review  group  run  by  Henry  A. 
Kl'ssir.eer.  the  President's  adviser  on  national 
security  affairs. 

How  to  protect  Cambodia  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  forces  and  deny  them  the  use  of 
Cambodian  territory  for  attacks  against 
South  Vietnam's  population  centers  has  be- 
come a  major  problem  for  Pentagon  planners. 
As  the  American  forces  In  Vietnam  are  re- 
duced to  50,000  men,  at  the  most,  and  come 
t«:(  rely  on  air  power  for  operations  in  the 
rest  of  Indochina,  the  planners  are  looking 
to  Indigenous  forces  to  carry  the  burden  in 
ground  combat. 


With  a  first-year  gram  of  tl85-nuiaon  m 
military  aid  and  $70-mil]lon  In  economic 
aid,  the  Cambodian  Army  has  already  been 
expanded  from  30.000  men  In  April,  1970 — 
when  American  forces  Invaded  the  North 
Vietnamese  "sanctuaries"  In  Camlxxiia — to 
a  current  strength  of  about  180,000.  The 
Cambodians  are  said  to  have  fought  well, 
but  most  of  them  are  no  match  yet  for  the 
60,000  North  Vietnamese  In  their  country, 
mostly  esA-t  of  the  Mekong  River. 

SAIGON'S  TROOPS  UNPOPtTLAE 

South  Vietnamese  troops  have  perlodiciOly 
moved  into  Cambodia  to  help  out,  but  they 
are  no  more  popular  among  Cambodians 
than  the  Communists  forces  from  the  north 
and  wlU  In  any  case  be  needed  for  the  de- 
fense of  their  own  territory. 

When  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  first  consid- 
ered the  problem  last  June,  they  proposed  a 
1971-72  mUltary  aid  program  of  W50-mUllon, 
Congressional  Informants  report.  Secretary 
Laird  said  that  he  oould  not  afford  that  much 
and  that  Congress  would  not  support  such  an 
Increase. 

The  chiefs  said  that  with  *200-mllllon  In 
military  aid  tliey  could  not  increase  the 
size  of  the  Cambodian  Army,  but  for  $275- 
mUlion  they  could  expand  It  to  225.000  men. 
Mr  Laird's  budget  pruners  said  that  such  an 
Increase  In  strength  could  probably  be 
achieved  with  »262-mmion. 

But  as  finally  submitted  to  Congress,  the 
Cambodian  aid  program  called  for  gi200-mU- 
Uon  In  military  aid.  «110  million  In  economic 
assistance  and  »15-mUlion  worth  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  for  a  total  of  $325-mllllon. 
■nils  was  a  net  increase  of  $61 -million  over 
last  year's  aUocatlons. 

ALTERNATE  PLANS  OFFERED 

Nonetheless,  in  explaining  their  elaborate 
military  plans  to  Mr.  Laird,  in  a  memoran- 
dum dated  Aug.  30,  the  Joint  Chiefs  Indi- 
cated that  they  could  get  around  Uie  limit 
on  military  spending  and  proceed  with  the 
build-up. 

A'-'-nrdlng  to  Informants,  the  Chiefs  offered 
four  different  ways  of  generating  an  addi- 
tional $52-milIion  so  as  to  add  40.000  troops 
to  the  Cambodian  Army  and  also  raise  the 
"paramilitary"  force  of  armed  clvUians  to 
143.000. 

The  first  way  would  be  simply  to  transfer 
$52-mlllion  from  the  economic  aid  program 
to  military  spending,  which  can  be  done 
later  in  the  fiscal  year  simply  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's notifying  Congrress.  The  sec- 
ond way  would  be  to  use  the  economic  aid 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  all  "common  use" 
items  such  as  trucks  and  Jeeps,  which  have 
military  as  well  as  civilian  value,  thus  free- 
ing other  military  funds. 

A  third  way  would  be  to  Increase  procure- 
ment for  the  United  States  Army  by  $52-mi!- 
Uon  and  give  the  materiel  to  the  Cambodians, 
for  "repayment"  later.  The  fourth  way  would 
be  to  make  some  exceptions  in  Defense  De- 
partment supply  regulations,  declaring  addi- 
tional equipment  to  be  "excess"  and  deliver- 
ing it  to  the  Cambodians. 

The  Pentagon  planners  said  they  were 
looking  ahead  to  further  liicreases  In  the 
Cambodian  Army,  so  that  It  would  number 
256.000  men  by  mld-1973  and  more  thap 
300,000  men  by  1977.  The  paramilitary  unite, 
they  believe,  must  be  augmented  to  nearly 
200.000  by  mld-1973  and  more  than  500.000 
in  1977.  This  would  mean  arming  about  10 
per  cent  of  Cambodia's  population  of  7  mil- 
lion, or  nearly  half  the  adult  male  popula- 
tion. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  would  provide  for  a  mech- 
anized brigade,  an  artUlery  brigade  and 
coastal  patrol  units,  as  well  as  ground  troops 
and  extensive  logistic  support.  They  would 
look  to  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment to  help  finance  the  paramilitary  de- 
fense forces,  including  the  police  TTie  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  would  be  asked  to 
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mount   addillundi    programs   and   to   provide 

Airlift   (UptXH". 

The  pro(p«2n  of  actlTlty  <lr»wn  up  by  the 
Jotat  Ctilefs  IS  divided  Into  four  tieadingi. 
l.*bel«l  ■■Pmc;flc»Uon.  '  ■Unoonveniional  Wtir- 
:«Xf.  '  "PsTchfjituflral  Operations"  and  "Civil 
KSair^  "  The  country  wiuiJd  be  divided  into 
t;:ght  paciAcaUua  areas  and  this  program 
•  ouM  be  supemaed  ay  a  new  Uilted  Suites 
Deputy  AmlaaaEador  as  in  Sou'.U  Viet;iazii 
In  a  ne*  eaiba^ey  siruclure 

The  Peiiia^.a  A-oiild  ilsio  establish  a  three- 
caM  r.  mlll'arv  romm:*tP^  aith  the  Cam- 
bodians and  f^nTith  Vt""* namese  tn  which  the 
DefeiiBe  I)ep«.rtJT>eri  t  wr«ild  he  repretientt^ 
thrrwiKh  Oer!  Pr^eri*  c  Wevniid  liir  d>T>- 
uty  eomin.*r»der  r>f  Anicr  can   fon-r^   !n   Vtet- 

TtMBi 

Wr  FTJLBKiGiiT  I  want  to  caU  »t- 
lentioit  lu  tills  i>ara«r apin  : 

The  P*nta<ri«n  (>i*nneT^  said  they  werf  I'Xk- 
In^  lijead  u>  furllier  Increases  m  the  C'am- 
bodtaii  Aj-my  ao  that  It  wr^uld  number  25«.- 
OOO  m*n  by  miJ- 197:1  and  more  thaxi  300,000 

men  by  1  .»77  Tri*-  p/irajn.  li '.arv  u!iiU«.  thpv 
bdjeve.    must    bp   auKineiited    to    nearly    MC  - 

000  by  aud  l.y73  Aiid  more  than  ScMj.ooO  in 
laTT    This  woij:d  mean  artrunR  about   10  [*t- 

cri\     il    (aintiodias   popul.ttKm   of   7   rniUlon. 
-I   :  .e<ii-  ••    h»i :  iheiM'uH  TiaJe  pi-ipulatlon. 

Mr  President.  I  cAonot  UiiiJt  of  a  more 
certain  path  to  furUier  and  scnoas  dis- 
aj>ter  (or  tlitt  cuiiutr:y  Uian  to  follow 
th«?  pro«rafli  ol  the  Jcunl  Chiefs  descnljed 
in  Uus  article 

This  parUcuiar  a  jthorization  it  s«-em.s 
to  me.  l«  amply  Hie  first  step  aloriK  that 
r'jad  When  we  contrast  that  with  the 
as.-,uniii<  cs  Kiven  us  la.st  vear  by  l;:t'  .same 
administration  about  iLs  pur;xises  in 
Camixxlia  it  certaui^.v  leaves  I'xirii  for 
very  ,senou«  doubt 

Secretary  nf  state  Rogers,  m  discuss- 
ing this  matt^T-  with  the  Committee  on 
FortiKi-  P^laiioii,  la-st  April,  said  a.s  fol- 
lows 

Viuiijutrir'i.y  even  _hiyut;h  the  reqnent  la 
tor  auiiuu-y  adevislance  iiuw  it  wo!iiil  le.id 
to  a  rei^ueat   for  mllltaj-y  advL-jer*  and  U  the 

golf.^  g-  I  ■'  .^.'.h  af!.er  ne  hnd  nil-itary  »d- 
vlaera  ur^tk  jritediy  w»  ii.ouJd  tie  i-oiif r^.;n'.e<I 
wtUi    a  rv-<{uest    (or   uiLi.Larv    aid   )a    the   lumi 

01  lj-<»jp«  iiid  .1  mitC''*  »"^"  t>*  Uiat  »e  w^uid 
liave  a  r>-o«-'-  U'>J-  "I  wiiat  r^»<>peri«-fl  in  .--"ilfi 
Vietnam  *uu;ij.  "I  'jllo^.  »o<:ld  tx.  I  nuiiii, 
a  very  aeru/ua  ajM.:  uii' jriuoaXe  aituaUoo. 

T!;at  wa'  a  *>  Sf-rrptary  of  State's  state- 
ment m  A;jr:l  of  la.st  year 

I  Kimply  car. not  u:idersl-ind.  it  i>>  L>e- 
yood  my  co«ipr<-h*-ii£.on.  *!iy  t>ie  Senate 
would  wi&li  to  t>nrouraire  the  expansion 
of  Uie  war  int^i  Cambrxha  an'l  the  a.s- 
siimptlon  of  full  re*.!x>n»ibiluy  f^r  :i :  ni 
ing  one-half  of  the  a'lult  rx)i«u!,i' en  n{ 
Cambodia  Wha*  possible  good  can  come 
of  such  a  p'jlicy' 

Th>6  ix.>licy  IS.  in  my  opuiion.  aIIno^t 
certain.  lI  we  carry  it  Uirough.  u>  create 
a  very  senouc  problem  for  Lhie  Pie&ident. 
U  he  '..s  servjus  aJj<xit  seekini?  iu)rinal 
rela'.'jn^=  with  llie  P^-^yplfs  Ke{>»ibllc  of 
China 

While  I  personally  did  not  approve 
even  of  the  $250  milik^  ceiling  I  went 
aioBiC  witii  it  Uecaiute  it  waa  an  ait«  miji 
to  cut  ba'k  cai  Uie  proposal  b>  tJie 
udtounistration 

I  ealiy-e  .a  view  of  the  r«eent  vote*  in 
tin>:  ^^yiy  t'lat  tti>-re  s»*ma  to  have  grown 
in  tbe  SeiiiiU-  'he  feeliriK  ihixt  we  »re  not 
to  take  any  n.-ixj/.-ibi  jty  in  decisions  of 
this  kiod  Wt  i.d  ii.A  lAMJi  any  ith^oa- 
ai\»hiv  in  \Xut  o^wmmik  wver  ouutrol  ol 
affairs  in  Vietnam  I  shall  not  recaJl  that 


sad  history,  but  it  cost  us  a  great  deal. 
We  .should  have  taken  that  responsibil- 
ity I  regret  very  much  that  we  did  not. 
But  the  cost  b«a  been  enormous. 

I  tiunk  we  are  simply  .starting  do«n  the 
ru«d.  as  Mr.  Rogers  himself  stated,  to- 
ward what  could  be  a  very  serious  and 
unfortunate  situatum. 

Whenever  I  or  other  »4embers  of  lliis 
body  hftve  raised  doubts  about  the  deter- 
mination of  the  administration  to  a(H  to 
fully  disengaKe  from  Indochina,  we  are 
a<tu.sed  of  questioniiiK  the  adimnustra- 
tioii's  credibility,  and  so  on  Some  of  tr. , 
rolleatrucs  Ixh  ume  very  irntated.  but  1 
ain  unable  to  rt'coiicile  tlie  prosram  of 
exi'ancHU'  ilic  war  i:i  C'uriibodia  aiid  in 
Lat).s  with  any  real  determination  to  end 
U)e  *d.r  in  Indot  iuaa  ajtoKether  U  i 
n>ore  consistent,  on  the  other  hand,  wiili 
A  plan  to  .strengthen  our  niUitary  forces 
in  Cambodia.  Ijtos.  and  Thailaml  for  the 
iTideflnite  future-  in  other  worri.-^.  a  plan 
fur  no:  di.s<MigiiKUi><  in  Indochina  or  in 
Southea-st  .^sla. 

ITiLs  La  a  very  broad  and  important 
[Olicy  detiiion.  If  we  do  not  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  seek  military  dotmiKitiun  m  that 
area,  to  niauitam  a  military  presence 
there,  then  we  .should  not  proceed  to  Plve 
the  amount  of  money  to  create  the  kind 
of  armed  forces  that  thi.s  authonzation 
•Aoiild  provide 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
nf  tlie  Senator  ha.s  expired. 

Mr  FULBRKIHT  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes 

I  went  aloHR  w  ith  the  limitation  in  tlie 
bill  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  larpe 
a.s  It  Ls.  i'lf^O  million.  althouKh.  as  I  said, 
it  Is  lar»Ter  than  I  like  because  I  thought 
it  was  at  least  a  restriction  But  now  the 
SeTiatf>r  from  WvominK  proTKises  to  re- 
move l.ie  luTUtalinn  allot^ether  or  actual- 
ly to  It  cre;i.se  the  amniiiH  to  t>e  si>ent  in 
Cambodia  I  wotild  certainly  prefer  the 
()".Kir,.i,  p'o(K)sai  of  ttie  .Senator  from 
.Mi.ssouri  if  I  liad  Ui  mane  a  ch.oice  be- 
t  Ae-i!  I  and  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyomini?.  which  ha.*!  no  limit 
at  all,  and  which  amount.s  to  a  re,\fn:ma- 
tion  of  the  principle  th:.t  tlie  Senate  of 
the  Ur.ited  State.i  has  no  business  try- 
iiK'  to  exercihe  an  influence  upon  policy 
deciMoiifc  involvinK  an  uidertiat*.-  military 
occui>ation  of  Sr)Litl>«a.st  Asian  countries 

Mr  3YMINOTt>N  Mr  Pl.-Mitent  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

.Mr   PULURIOHT  lyield. 

Mr  im\,tINaT(l.N  I  put  figures  in  the 
KtoKiv  bffoie.  but  uill  repeat  them;  In 
fiscal  li^6U  notliing  'Aas  asked  for  Cam- 
bo<1la 

Ih.-  PHU-SIDINO  oi-MCER.  The  time 
of   tlie  .SeiiaUjr  hH«  expired 

-Mr  KC  LB  RIGHT  I  yield  myself  5 
i;i;nut*-s 

Mr  riVMlNfJ  nJN  In  llacal  1970,  $8  9 
uullioi.  wa.'v  iisked  lur.  In  fl«cal  1071.  $283 
million;  m  fl.scal  1972.  $380  maiion. 

Our  ciimmittee  i«ent  investiKatois  to 
famt-<Kll.i  They  went  at  it  IhorouRhly 
I  do  riot  want  to  take  more  time  hr  to 
(-ti>i<(fr»-ement.'  but  based  on  what  they 
'-  lr)    II      hhtoiit    some    nf    the    .staletnents 

;.i<1c    .'•.    M.e  Senator  floin   Wyf>nilliK  on 
the   fltKji    tlus   aftei-noon   are   not    right 
Agjiin.    however,    I    would    confine    IhU 
dis(.ii&>ion  from  my  point  of  view  to  one 
basic  issue 

Doe&  the  Senate  want  to  have  any  posi- 


tion «  hen  It  comes  to  authonzation  and/ 
or  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government?  If  the  amendment  of 
tite  Seiuitor  from  Wyoming  is  passed,  it 
would  be  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  any 
objective  person,   a  blank  check 

Mr   FULBKIGHT  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Under  such  poUoy. 
i.ov*.  could  Liiiyone  challenge  a  .sttilemetit 
tliat  the  Senate  was  becoming  llie  House 
of  Ix>rds.  even  les-s.  a  figurehead  m  our 
Gove;umeni  de.spitt  the  constiluLion^l 
(11  \  ..yo»i  iH  p»)»ersr' 

Mr  FU13KIGHT.  Tiie  Senator  is 
licit  It  is  a  complete  abdication  of  any 
lest'Otiisibiiity  by  the  Senate,  and  I.  of 
I  oursie,  am  utterly  opposed  to  it,  as  I 
have  .said. 

I  applaud  Uie  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri 
:o!  making  the  ert'ort,  and  I  certainly 
do  not  cniici^e  him  for  offt-rinK  the  per- 
fecting  amendment,  as  a  prac'ticai  mat- 
ter, to  try  to  retain  the  pnncyjle,  at 
leaft,  of  participation  by   Uit"  Senate. 

I  still  Cannot  reconcile  myself  to  this 
vast  increase  in  Cambodia,  becaa.se  I 
think  it  runs  counter  to  vkhat  we  liave 
been  led  to  iK'Ueve  is  the  policy  of  tins 
country  witii  regard  to  wUiidiawal  flora 
."^'■outlu'ast  Asia. 

So  I  do  not  criticize  in  any  way  tlie 
Senator  from  Missouri.  He  i.s  seeking  to 
cstabli.sh  a  pniitiple  with  which  I  am  in 
agieeuient.  But  beyond  tliat,  I  tliink  it  is 
a  disaster  fur  us  to  ^o  down  Uie  ruud  of 
tlus  enormous  involvement  in  Cambodia 

I.iist  year  tlie  admiiii,stration  spent 
over  $110  milkon  before  tliey  ever  asked 
Coiigress  for  anytlung.  by  borrowing  it 
from  otlier  sources.  Theie  was  no  au- 
thorization at  all.  Of  couri^e.  the  facts 
are  that  tae  present  admini-stration.  like 
iUl  predet:e:>sor.  does  not  believe  Con- 
gress has  anytlimg  to  add  U)  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  government.  The  only 
tiling  tliey  think  wc  are  good  for  is  to 
appropriate  whatever  they  would  like. 
But  when  it  comes  to  questioning  what 
IS  the  policy  of  the  country  and  what 
Uic  money  is  spent  for,  we  are  cut  of 
order.  In  the  eyes  of  the  executive 
branch. 

This  attitude  is  nothing  new;  it  has 
been  growing  ever  since  we  t>ecame  In- 
volved In  these  wars. 

I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  approve 
cf  a  program  for  enlarging  the  war  in 
Vietnam  or  Cambodia,  although  I  under- 
stand the  principle  the  Senator  is  trying 
to  tstablish. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  On  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr,  McOEE.  On  mv  time,  yes. 

Mr  FT'r.nnioirr  i  yield 

Mr,  MlGKH  I  want  to  addres.s  my.iclf 
to  a  couple  of  points  the  Senator  has 
rallied  The  flr.-.t  i.s  Uie  New  York  Times 
and  other  newspaper  reports  of  the  as- 
serted grundlose  plan.s  of  the  mllitarj'  for 
rather  ainhitiou-s  programs  In  Cambodia 
It  i.s  my  under;5tandlng,  having  been 
through  that  with  my  rhalrman  In  the 
co;ntiiltiee.  that  there  Is  a  great  dlfTer- 
eii  e  between  the  contingencies  and  any 
number  of  prepurrvtlon,<i  that  are  project- 
ed and  tho«e  that  may  even  be  seriously 
ccn,«ilrtered  Bt  all 

We  have  the  assurance,  again  from 
Secretary  Rogers,  who  made  the  original 
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statement  that  the  chairman-  has  ju.sl  al- 
luded to,  and  all  the  way  down  Uie  line, 
that  under  no  circumstances  are  they 
even  looking  at  figures  .'^ucli  as  those  that 
were  reported  ui  the  pre.s.s,  thai  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  It  is  a  far  more  modest  pic- 
ture that  results  from  the  iiard  facts  of 
life  that  now  confront  Cambodia,  an  in- 
dependent country,  .still  mdependent. 
still  mostly  imited.  but  beinj;  assaulted 
by  the  presence  within  its  borders  of 
some  50.000  to  60.000  foreign  troops.  And 
that,  as  there  has  been  a  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam,  it  is  almost  ines- 
capable and  unavoidable  that  during 
such  a  transitional  period,  there  would 
have  to  be  some  adjustment  in  other 
ways,  such  as  military  assistance  or  sup- 
porting assistance.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  have  it  both  ways  simultaneously. 

Thus,  I  would  hope  that  we  could  keep 
the  real  relationship  of  the  military  pro- 
gram m  Cambodia  down  to  size  and  in 
proper  perspective  There  is  no  American 
military  expansion  in  Cambodia.  We 
have  no  troops  in  Cambodia.  And  I  might 
say  that  in  terms  of  the  Senate  relin- 
quishing its  responsibilities  or  forfeiting 
its  obligations,  becoming  a  rubberstamp, 
or  giving  a  blank  check,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  abdicated  nothing.  We 
still  ride  herd  on  the  authorization.  We 
still  ride  herd  on  every  penny  that  is  to 
be  sijent.  For  that  reason.  I  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  suggestion  that  somehow  we  are 
nmmng  away  from  .something  here. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  all  defer- 
ence  

Mr.  McGEE.  There  is  nothing  in  my 
amendment  that  would  change  the  au- 
thorization. There  is  nothing  in  my 
amendment  that  would  change  the  ceil- 
ings under  wliich  we  operate.  There  is 
nothing  in  my  amendment  that  would 
even  change  the  legislation  of  the  Senate 
that  there  shall  be  no  commitments  un- 
dertaken by  anybody  with  respect  to 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  the  Senator 
wants  is  no  ceiUne  at  all.  He  just  wants 
to  take  no  position.  Why  does  the  Sena- 
tor object  to  there  being  a  ceiling? 

Mr.  McGEE  The  answer  to  that  Is 
very  simple.  There  is  an  overall  ceiling 
on  military  a.ssistance.  and  no  one  can 
increase  It.  My  objection  is  that  with 
those  ceilings,  without  our  authorizing 
and  appropriatinu  jiroces.s.  I  do  not  think 
we  lend  our  diplomatic  process  any  crfsi- 
ibUity  or  our  bartiaining  tx)wer  any 
muscle,  by  advertising  new  impcvsuions 
of  restrictions  by  this  body  I  do  not 
thmk  it  belongs  there  at  this  time,  this 
late  m  tiie  withdrawal  from  a  lont;  and 
protracted  war  in  that  part  ol  the  world 
I  do  not  tlilnk  It  Involve.s  m  any  way 
giving  up  our  role  in  thi.s  b'xly  We  are 
still  scrutinizing  appropnat^on^:  we  are 
still  impoMiig  ceilin^js  on  appropriations. 
and  none  of  llii.s  clsanges  that  m  any 
way. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  effect,  what  the 
Senator  Is  doing  is  saying  that  the  whole 
amoimt  of  Uils  uuthoruation  tor  mili- 
tary assLstance  could  be  spent  in  Cam- 
bodia If  the  President  wLshes  He  does 
not  wLsh.  to  take  any  responsibility  for 
Cambodia  himself. 

There  Is  no  ceiling,  or  even  any  In- 
formation You  Just  give  them  what  tiiey 


ask.  but  they  apparently  do  not  want  a 
ceiling,  even  at  the  amount  tliey  asked. 
because  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
stated  he  would  give  them  what  they 
a^vked.  although  I  would  not  do  so  But 
tlie  Senator  from  Wyoming  does  not 
want  any  ceijint;  at  all. 

Mr  McGEE  No.  Uie  Senator  from 
W'yommg  has  not  touched  the  ceiling 
He  has  not  mentioned  any  single  ceiling 
this  body  has  imposed. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Wliat  is  the  effect 
of  the  Senators  amendment  if  it  is  not 
to  delete  tlie  ceiling  imposed  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri? I  cannot  follow  the  Senator  s  rea- 
soning at  all. 

Mr.  McGEIE.  My  reasoning  is  that  we 
have  two  courses  out  of  the  war  right 
now.  that  are  available  to  us:  the  nego- 
tiations gomg  on  in  Paris,  and  luiilateral 
withdrawal  at  i  time  down  the  road. 

I  think  that  most  would  still  hold  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  negotiate  a  with- 
drawal— It  is  more  dignified — you  get 
more  quid  pro  quo.  It  may  not  be  possi- 
ble, but  the  option  is  still  there,  and  I 
tliink  we  encroach  upon  tiie  possibility 
when  we  mject  this  arbitrary  figure. 

But  this  overall  ceiling  on  military  ex- 
penditures. I  hate  not  objected  to.  That 
is  the  simple  explanation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  Uiere  is  $565 
milUon  authorized  for  mihtary  assist- 
ance. The  Senator  would  permit  spend- 
ing all  of  that  in  Cambodia,  if  the  Presi- 
dent wishes  to. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr,  President,  w^iU 
the  Senator  yield'!' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  resp-onded  on  my  time 
I  assumed  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
w  as  responding  on  his.  It  does  not  matter 
that  much;  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missoiu-i. 

Mr.  SYTkflNGTON.  I  tliank  the  able 
Senator. 

In  support  of  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  there  was  a  point  in 
time  m  the  Liiotian  situation  when  the 
total  amount  of  money  the  people  of  the 
United  States  knew  was  being  spent  in 
Laos  was  $52  million  and  this  when  ac- 
tu.-illy  over  $1  5  biUion  was  being  spent 
for  activities  m  and  over  that  country 
We  finally  straightened  that  out  They 
.--till  got  their  money,  but  at  least  Con- 
Bres.s  had  knowledge  of  it. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  our  approach- 
ing the  end  of  the  Cambodian  operation. 
Actually,  the  Cambochan  operation  is 
only  besinning  It  started  m  1970,  and 
this  i,s   1971. 

Where  did  they  get  the  money  which 
they  si>ent  ui  Cambodia,  the  $110  mil- 
lion' They  simply  took  it  from  other 
lirograms.  without  our  knowledge 

.Ml  we  are  trying  lor  here  is  account- 
ability for  the  money  spent  when  they 
spend  11. 

1  say  m  all  good  con.science— does  the 
Senator  from  W.vommg  know  whether 
there  is  any  accuracy  m  the  various  re- 
jKirts  about  major  additional  plans  for 
Cttmt>odia,  far  larger  than  anything  we 
have  talked  about  or  heard  about*  Are 
there  any  new  plans  he  was  briefed  on 
this  morning  at  the  Wtiuc  House  which 


the  rest  of  us  do  not  know  about ''  There 
have   been    many   such   reports   in   the 

press. 

The  w  hole  Cambodia  operation  has 
been  run  without  adequate  authonzation 
or  approval,  let  alone  actual  appropria- 
tions. If  this  amend.T.er.t  goes  througii. 
m  effect,  anything  can  be  acne  m  Cam- 
bocha  m  the  future  as  has  been  done  m 
the  past — without  knowledge  ol  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  caimot  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  should  like  to  respcmd 
on  my  time.  Is  that  permissible? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  want  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who  has 
been  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  will  conclude, 
so  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
may  proceed,  if  that  is  agreeable. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Yes. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Otherwise,  it  win  Icee  its 
relativ^ty  to  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri. 

It  is  my  recollection,  in  all  of  the  Cam- 
bodian questions,  that  as  this  question 
emerged  from  a  limbo  in  which  it  had 
rested  uneasily  for  many  years,  because 
of  a  kind  of  detente  that  all  sides  seemed 
to  respect  for  a  very  long  time  there  were 
North  Vietnamese  troops  m  Cambodia 
at  the  same  time  ihev  were  not  wanted 
there  by  the  Cambodian  Government, 
even  by  Pnnce  Sih.'.nouk  In  fact,  at  the 
time  he  was  replaced  as  the  head  of  his 
government,  he  was  m  Moscow  petition- 
ing for  assistance  to  try  to  get  the  North 
Vietnamese  out  of  his  countrr 

That  uneasy  situation  exploded  m  the 
process  of  withdrawal  from  Vietmam  be- 
cause of  the  e.xploiLation  of  sanctuaries 
along  the  frontier  For  ih-tt  reason.  Cam- 
bodia became  a  special  geographical 
factor  in  the  policy  consideration 

As  a  member  of  the  .Appropriations 
Committee  I  might  say  that  u  is  n\y  rec- 
ollection that,  as  the  need  m  Camoo- 
dia  developed,  the  request  wst-  subm.ited 
to  us  We  approved  :t.  and  uJtimaieiy  u 
was  measured  m  supplemental  appro- 
priation terms. 

I  reemphasize  that  Uie  ceilings  are 
here.  It  would  be  inconceivable  to  imag- 
me  that  the  Pre.sident  would  absorb  or 
lap  up  all  military  assistance  lunds  that 
are  iiKew  ise  comnuited  to  ongoing  pro- 
grams m  other  parts  of  the  world  I  thmk 
it  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  he  is  go- 
mg tci  s«eiire  that  ^ort  ol  thuig  smd  move 
them  all  into  CainOodia 

We  have  a  specific  ,>ei  of  i-  udelmes. 
We  do  not  have  to  ijo  to  breakla.-t  lo  get 
those.  They  are  as  public  as  iht  .New 
York  Times  and  tne  Perua,4on  papers  We 
have,  likewise,  a  dejcnpuon  ^  the  per- 
sinmel  there.  An  .\iiierican  miiiiary  pres- 
tncc  LS  cx>n.spicuous  by  ils  absence,  and 
we  are  av<uied  that  it  is  not  aoout  to 
move  m  there.  Congre^s  ha.>  dev-i-eed  that 
it  not  move  in  there  Congress  ha:.  lui- 
iher  decreed  inat  there  shouid  be  no 
c.'miiiitiiiem  to  Cttmoodia — period 

It  is  withm  theae  ground  .•uies  I  have 
sugk;ested,  therefore,  we  ought  to  keep 
our  cool  on  this  siiuaaon  and  at  least 
try  to  iive  the  President  the  benefit  ot 
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the  doubt,  since  this  ts  a  completely  dif- 
ferent set  of  circumstances  requiring?  that 
we  not  hani.string,  Uirough  liie  public  ap- 
proach the  Senator  from  Missouri  sug- 
gests, in  the  pendinsr  foreiRn  aid  bill 

I  miKht  conclude  that  point  with  the 
r»*minder  that  the  military  protfram   in 
Cambodia,    an    independent    country    .■^o 
far.  now  includes,  I  am  advised.  180000 
troops,    most  of  whom   are  armed    with 
relatively  simple  military  e<iuipment  But 
it  is  necessary,  if  they  are  RoinR  to  de- 
fend themiieJves  and  are  not  gointr  to  be 
defended  by  someone  else,  tiiat  they  have 
some  mean.s  of  defen.se    At  the  time  Si- 
hanouk   left    the    country,    thev    were    a 
loo.st>iy    slunK    collection     of    bands    of 
quasi-  and  para-military  organlzation.s 
In    terms    of    paramilitary    Rroups    that 
were  talked  about  in  some  of  the  news 
releases.  I  would  say  that  we  ouj;ht  not 
confuse    those    with    anybody'^    military 
sfAndards   A  erroup  armed  with  shotguns 
i.s  hardly  an  efTecttve  miliUry  force  It  ts 
a  IfKal  policing  operation  in  the  immedi- 
ate village 

So  it  is  important.  I  would  arsue  to 
allow  Cambodia,  a.s  an  independency  that 
Is  generally  imited.  that  still  has  a  gov- 
«Tim«it  which  Is  on -going,  at  least  the 
dignity  of  bemg  able  to  cover  its  flanks 
and.  incidenUlly,  to  cover  our  withdrawal 
flanks  in  the  process  I  do  not  see  that 
that  does  violence  t-o  the  Senate,  to  the 
integrity  of  any  Member,  or  to  the  wis- 
dom of  a  policy  that  ."lays  that  we  should 
withdraw  from  Southeast  Asia  with 
responsibility 

Mr  Pm^RIOirr  Mr  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey- 
whatever  time  he  desires 

Mr  CASE  Mr  President,  how  much 
time  do  we  have  on  our  i^Jde' 

The  PREsmrNG  OVnCER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  23  minutes  re- 
maining 

Mr  CASE  I  should  bke  5  minutes,  or 
pel  liaps  10  all  together. 

Mr    PT.n>BRIOHT    AO  right 

Mr  CASE  Mr  President  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  would  seek  to  strike 
from  the  bill 

My  particular  contribution  to  that 
restriction  on  our  operations  nr  activity 
In  Cambodia  wius  the  part  dealing  witli 
the  ceUing  of  200  Ajnerican  personnel 
and  50  third  country  personnel  of  other 
countries.  Senator  SrMiwcTow  and  1 
pooled  our  amendments,  and  the  joint 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  {■■oreign  Relation.s  by  a  vote  of  10 
to  3.  as  I  recall 

I  disagree  with  nothing  that  has  been 
said  in  support  of  reUniing  the  com- 
mittee language  in  Uie  bill  I  would  go  a 
litUe  further  In  some  respects  It  .seems 
clear  to  me  that  we  m  Congress  ntit  only 
have  the  right  but  also  the  duty  to 
examine  the  Cambodian  question  and  to 
make  our  Independent  decision 

I  believe  ttutt  in  the  rirrumstiinces  we 
have  a  duty  before  granting  the  request 
Of  the  admmistnition  to  find  out  what 
are  tl^ie  long  range  admin latration  plans 
for  Cambodia  We  should  have  this  In- 
formation in  any  event  before  we  make 
current  appropriations  or  current  au- 
thorizations. We  ought  to  know  what,  !n 
the  judgment  of  the  administration,  the 
proposed  fondinK  level  would  lead  to  in 
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the  future  We  cannot  make  an  intelli- 
gent decision  ourselves  unless  we  know 
that. 

Tlie  future  administration's  plans  take 
on  particular  Importance  because  we 
have  evidence  that  has  not  been  chal- 
lenged in  any  way  as  to  what  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Statr  consider  necessary  for  a 
military  solution  in  this  .small  part  of 
Indochina  I  am.  of  course,  referring  to 
the  Now  York  Times  article  which  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  mentioned 

Tlie  Joint  Chiefs  say  they  are  fjoing 
to  need  220.000  Cambodi:ms  in  the  regu- 
lar Military  Establishment  this  year  and 
a  very  larye  number  in  paramilitary 
force?;  establishment  Moreover,  they 
projert  a  need  for  more  than  800  000 
Cambodians  under  arms  by  1977  Under 
this  plan,  the  cost  to  the  United  States 
will  more  than  double  over  the  next  5 
years 

I  do  not  challenge  the  military  judg- 
ment of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  to 
what  IS  necessary  but  if  the  Joint  Chiefs 
are  cr  rrect  on  what  is  foint;  to  be  neces- 
sary to  achieve  a  military  solution,  then 
the  policy  of  achieving  that  military  solu- 
tioTi  15  the  wrong  policy 

The  chairman  has  mentioned  re- 
ports— and  they  have  not  been  chal- 
lengt^  that  the  170.000  currently  in  the 
Cambodian  military  establishment  will 
increase  imtil  by  1977  half  that  httle 
country's  able  bodied  men  will  t)ear  arms 
And  this  militarization  of  Cambodia  will 
be  done  at  the  expen.se  of  the  American 
taxpayer  The  Camlxxlian  economy  has 
already  been  virtually  destroyed  by  the 
war.  so  we  will  be  pn.v1ng  the  cast  of  sup- 
porting 7  million  Cambodians 

Well,  we  should  do  so  If  we  put  them 
Into  this  position  by  means  of  our  mili- 
tary a:d  There  would  be  a  mora!  obli- 
gation on  our  part  not  to  leave  them 
But  tl;e  question  facing  us  Is  whether  or 
not  we  want  Ui  undertake  that  moral 
obligaUon:  whether  or  not  wp  want  to 
undertake  the  moral  responsibility  for 
deciding  if  Cambodia  shall  be  on  a  war 
ba-sis  for  the  next  teneration,  or  Indefi- 
nitely . 

TTiat  is  what  is  Involved  here.  It  Is  not 
ja'=;t  a  question  of  a  little  more  money 
or  a  little  greater  strength   It  is  a  ques- 
tion o.'  making  decisions  now  that  will 
maie  inevitable   American   involvement 
or  withdrawal.  If  we  choose  Involvement, 
then  the  Involvement  will  take  on  an  in- 
definite  character    b*x-ause   there   is   no 
other  way.  If  the  course  projected  by  the 
Joint  Cliiefs  of  SUfT  Is  fallowed. 
It  Is  up  to  as  to  say  no 
Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  I  think  that  is  ex- 
actly the  real  point    It  is  not  jast  the 
money   or   the   dlfTerence   between    $230. 
S390.  cr  $300  million.  Tliat  Ls  not  really 
Uie  question   The  time  to  maJte  the  decl- 
.sion  Ls  when  we  first  luideruke  the  obli- 
Kation  to  go  forward  with  the  plan  and 
pledge  to  U.Q  down   the   line    If   we   give 
them  thLs  now,  it  will  be  an  approval.  If 
we  retain  the  ceiling  tlie  committee  put 
m,  at  least  we  expre.s.s  a  view  a.s  to  policy, 
even    though   we  give   them   the  money, 
Tliat    ;s    one    virtue    of    the    Senator's 
amendment  and  that  is  the  reason  I  sup- 
port it 

If  we  take  the  other  view,  then  we  have 
de<lined    to    Uike    any    position    on    the 


broad  policy  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
That  Ls  the  way  it  .seems  to  me. 

Mr  CASE  Just  let  mc  make  one  more 
point  on  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  we  .should  allow  the 
President  flexibility  so  that  it  may  be 
used  at  the  bargaining  table  in  ParLs. 

North  Vietnam  is  not  gomg  to  be  per- 
suaded to  make  any  concessions  unless  it 
sees  some  advantase  to  itself  by  doing 
.so    That    has   always    been    true    m    re- 
gard to  the  Vietnamese  situation    There 
was  never  any  real  chance  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  making  a  deal  m  which  they 
would    be   the   losers.   It    has    been    per- 
fer-tly     clenr     from     the     beginning     to 
everyone    who    thoucht    about    it.    that 
America  would  not  indefinitely  support 
the  war  itself  m  Vietnam.  It  is,  I  suggest 
equally  true   that   the   United   States   ol 
Amenca  will  not  .ndeflnitely  support  a 
war  in  Cambodia.  There  will  be  a  time 
coming.  Mr    President,  when  this  will  so 
go   against    the   grain    of   the   people   of 
thi.s   countrv.   the   killing,   and  the   de- 
struction of  a  country-,  that  America  win 
not  support  it    The  American  people  will 
not  support  indefinitely  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  say 
Is    necessary    if    a    military   solution    is 
sought. 

Thus.  Mr  President,  the  time  Ls  now 
to  decide  that  such  a  .solution  will  not  be 
sought. 

There  is  no  real  flexibility  In  a  mllitarv 
-solution  when  everyone,  including  the 
North  Vietnamese,  must  know  that 
the  alternative  proposed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  not  something  that  the 
American  people  will  support  in  the  long: 
run  It  is  not  a  sound  long-term  policy 
In  my  judgment,  therefore,  we  should 
not  permit  the  kind  of  flexibility  that  will 
permit  as,  step  by  step,  to  get  into  that 
situation 

Accordingly,  the  time  has  come.  I  be- 
lieve, Mr  President,  when  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  must  exercise 
their  con.stitutional  authority. 

I  therefore  believe  that  to  strike  the 
Symington -Ca.'^e  amendment  from  the 
bill  would  b»'  very  unfortunate. 

RlSTRUTIuNS  ON  AID  TO  CAlOIODIi 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  McGee 
amendment  is  desiyned  to  restore  tlie  full 
ajnouiit  of  assistance— $330  mllUon— 
which  tlie  administration  belicveii  is  es- 
sential for  Cambodia. 

CAMBODI*     AID     IS    GOOD    P<.')I,ICT 

It  is  good  policy  to  assist  any  free  na- 
tion which  is  willing  to  conduct  its  own 
defen.se  with  our  arms  and  equipment.  It 
Is  particularly  important  to  assLst  Cam- 
bodia now  Cambodian  sell-defense  ef- 
forts have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  Viet- 
namizauon  program  and  on  the  rate  at 
which  we  can  withdraw-  our  troops  from 
Indochina  Progress  in  these  areas  will 
be  a  direct  result  of  our  assistance  to 
Cambodia 

CAMBODIAN  ToRrrs  HTi  p  Tur  rNrriD  statcs  in 

SOfTH     VIETMAK 

Cambodian  forces,  assisted  by  South 
Vietnamese  forces  In  ea.st  Cambodia,  tie 
down  tJie  equivalent  of  five  enemy  divi- 
sions and  have  disrvipted  the  enemy's 
supply  lines.  A  drastic  reduction  In  our 
support  to  Cambodia  would  release  these 
enemy  divisions  for  ofTen.sive  operations 
comprising    all    that    has    been    accom- 
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plLshed  to  date.  By  December,  we  will 
have  withdrawn  over  420,000  American 
troops  from  Asia— we  cannot  tie  the 
hands  of  the  executive  branch  by  Impos- 
ing arbitrary  ceilings  at  this  time.  This 
program  is  designed  to  .siet  our  boys  out 
of  Vietnam  not  to  involve  as  in 
Cambodia. 

I  believe  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, in  setting  a  $2,50  million  limit  on 
our  assistance  to  Cambodia,  acted  on 
false  premises  which  could  result  in  pro- 
longing American  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia. 

TBK     rOBSICM     BIXATIONS     COMMITTEZ      REPORT 
MISUEADS 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committees 
report  states  that  the  executive  branch 
has  considered  reducinp  the  economic  as- 
sistance program  to  Cambodia  by  $50 
million.  This  is  not  correct.  The  admin - 
istrations  position  on  Uie  Cambodian 
program  has  been  tlial  Cambodia  needs 
assistance  totaling  $330  million,  of 
which  ($200  million  will  be  for  military 
assistance  and  $130  mlUion  will  be  for 
economic  a.ssisUmce  ' .  The  administra- 
tion has  also  nradc  it  clear  that  some 
adjustments  mit;ht  have  to  be  made  be- 
tween these  two  assistance  programs  if 
circumstances  in  Cambodia  should 
change. 

The  committee  report  also  states  tlmt 
the  $250  million  limitation  wa.s  designed 
to:  "duplicate  in  Cambodia  an  entire 
range  of  U.S.  supported  progi  ams  of  the 
type  which  have  resulted  in  (sic>  ever 
deeper  and  seemingly  endless  involve- 
ment in  other  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia." 

In  short,  the  committee  is  suggesting 
that  policies  designed  to  get  us  out  of 
Vietnam  are  al.so  going  to  get  as  deeply 
involved  in  Cambodia,  I  believe  that  an 
objective  review-  of  the  facts  would  not 
sustain  this  conclusion, 

CAMBODIAN    NATIONALISM    WORKS    WITH    US 

Even  before  Prince  Sihanouk  was 
overthrown,  Cambodia  was  caught  up 
In  the  Indochine.se  conflict.  On  June  11, 
1969,  Pnnce  Sihanouk  publicly  an- 
nounced that  his  country  was  at  war 
w-ith  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong, 
Its  territory  was  then  being  used  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  as 
base  and  supply  areas  Indeed.  Prince 
Sihanouk  was  attempting  to  .secure  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  support  to  prevent  in- 
creased North  Vietnamese  use  of  Cam- 
bodian territory  when  he  was  over- 
thrown for  internal  fxilitical   reasons 

When  this  occurred,  the  North  Viet- 
namese abandoned  all  pretense  of  re- 
spect for  Cambodian  neutrality  and  be- 
gan an  overt  invasion 

Faced  with  this  onslaught,  the  Cam- 
bodian people  rallied  together.  They 
joined  the  armed  forces,  whicli  have 
grown  from  35.000  to  40,000  in  1970,  to 
200,000  today.  The  Cambodian  army  is 
now  regaining  control  of  populated  areas 
previously  overrun  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

Cambodia  Is  dissimilar  to  South  Viet- 
nam. There  is  no  civil  war  in  Cambodia 
The  Camlx>dlan  people  have  been  at- 
tacked by  the  North  Vietnamese  direct- 
h'.  The  North  Vietnamese  have  been  un- 
able to  draw  more  than  a  small  number 
of    Cambodians — approximately    5,000 — 


to  their  side  in  military  roles.  Cambo- 
dian nationalism  is  aroused  against  a 
common  enejny.  Even  imtrained  Cam- 
bodian troops — students  for  the  most 
part — have  taken  the  offensive  against 
North  Vietnamese  veterans.  There  is  no 
ambiguity  in  Cambodia.  The  people 
know  that  the  survival  of  their  country- 
is  at  stake. 

THEkF     ARE    NO    AMERICAN    TROOPS    IN    CAMBODIA 

The  other  tiling  which  distinguishes 
Cambodia  from  Vietnam  is  that  there 
are  no  American  troops  there.  The  Cam- 
bodians are  fighting  their  own  war  with 
U.S.  assistance  and  wc  are  merely  as- 
sisting a  free  nation  to  repel  a  foreign 
invasion  with  its  own  forces. 

Our  program  in  Cambodia  has  been 
limited  to  sxipplying  them  with  ammu- 
nition and  equipment. 

THIS    PROGRAM'S    GROWTH    IS    MODEST 

Let  me  turn  to  the  criticism  that  this 
program  is  growing  at  an  uncontrolled 
rate.  Last  year  we  provided  $255  million; 
of  which  $185  milhon  were  for  military 
grants  and  $70  million  was  for  economic 
supporting  assistance.  This  year  the 
President  has  asked  for  an  increase  of 
$15  million  in  military  assistance  and  $40 
million  in  economic  aid.  In  addition,  he 
seeks  a  $20  million  Pubhc  Law  480  pro- 
gram. The  largest  increase — in  economic 
assistance — is  to  help  meet  the  problems 
of  a  war  shattered  Cambodian  economy. 
As  far  as  proposed  future  increases  are 
concerned,  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
indicated  that: 

The  Department  of  State  has  reviewed 
these  press  reports  and  Is  pleased  to  report 
that  they  do  not  represent  planning  going 
on  in  this  Department  Neither  do  they 
accurately  portray  planning  material  con- 
veyed to  this  Department  by  responsible 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
report.s  are  In  sum  misleading  and  Inaccu- 
rate. 

THE    PRESIDENT  S    DIPLOMACY    »  OVXD    BE    HiXPED 
BY     U.S.    ASSISTANCE    TO    CAMBODIA 

One  last  thought,  the  President  will 
soon  be  \isitmg  both  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union  His  chances  for  reaching  a 
responsible  Indociiinese  settlement 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Vietnamizaiion.  and  by  tlie  suc- 
cessful application  of  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine to  tlie  Cambodians,  who.  with  our 
assistance  are  fighting  and  winning  then- 
own  battles  Our  a.ssLstance  to  Cambodia 
is  being  looked  upon  by  our  friends  and 
foes  alike  as  Indlcauve  of  our  intent  to 
pursue  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  It  wUl  be  a 
signal  to  China  and  tlie  U.S.S.R,  that 
America  w-ill  contmue  to  assist  those  na- 
tions who  are  willing  to  accept  primary 
responsibility  for  their  own  security.  To 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the  Presi- 
dent now  by  imposmg  this  restrictive 
funding  would  convey  precisely  the 
wrong  impression — an  impression  of 
American  indifference  and  vacillation  on 
literaUy  the  eve  of  the  President's  mo- 
mentous journeys  for  peace.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  American  mdifTerence  would 
be  as  much  a  factor  on  the  world  scene 
as  would  be  overzealous  participation 
in  the  Cambodian  w-ar.  The  question  we 
must  aU  ask  ourselves  today  is  what 
becomes  of  this  country  and  of  the  world 
we  live  in  if  we  react  to  the  tragedy  ol 
Vietnam  by  retreating  from  interna- 
tional responsibility. 


Mr.  FLTJ3RIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  whether  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  ready  to  consider 
yielding  baci  the  remainder  of  his  time 
so  that  we  can  vote  on  tliis  matter.  It  is 
now  5  minutes  after  6, 

Mr,  McOEE,  It  is  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  how  mucli  time  is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  1  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  15  minutes  remaining,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  33. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  FYesident,  it  is  agree- 
able to  me  and  I  \ield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  in  order  that  we  may  get  to 
a  vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  l»ack  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  for  the  >'eas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  . 

On  tills  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr  Scott  1,  the  minority  leader. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  lie  would 
vote  "yea.''  I  have  already  voted  in  Uie 
negative.  I  withdraw  my  vote  ajid  state 
tliat  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr,  B'VTtD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Harris  I,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  iMr.  Inocye  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Jackson',  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGoveen), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  iMr.  Muskier. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  >Mr.  Sfark- 
man  .  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis'   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  tiie  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Harris',  Uie  Senator  from  SouUi 
Dakota  <Mr  McGoverw  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  'Mr.  Jackson  i 
would  each  vote  "nay."' 

I  further  aruiounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alatiama 
'Mr    Sp.^rkman  '   would  vote  "yea." 

Or.  this  vole,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
uigton  Mi  Jackson  ■  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr  Sparkman  > . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  nay  and  the 
Senator  from  Alak>aiiia  would  vote  'yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  '  Mr  Jordan  •  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr  Mn-LEii  > 
are  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Mr 
Mr^rT '  is  absent  because  of  illi>ess 

Also  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr  Scott '  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr  WEirKER'  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania '  Mr.  Scott  has  been  previ- 
ouslj-  announced. 

The  result  was  annoiuiced — yea,s  35. 
nays  52,  as  follows: 
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TRAB— 35 

Aiken 

Dole 

Mi-Oee 

Allott 

Domlnlrk 

Park  wood 

Baker 

Eastland 

Per -y 

B«all 

Erviu 

H<nh 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Smith 

Bennett 

Por.< 

Stafford 

Bentsen 

Ooldwater 

Steven* 

Bible 

OrllBn 

Taft 

BoggS 

Ourney 

Thurmond 

Brock 

Hannen 

Tower 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Toung 

Curt  la 

Long 

NATS— 52 

Allen 

Gambrell 

Moss 

Anderaon 

Oravel 

Nelson 

Bayb 

Plart 

Paslore 

Brooke 

Hartltp 

r.  arson 

Burdlck 

Hatflelcl 

Pell 

Byrd.  Va. 

HolllnKS 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Hximphrey 

Riblcoff 

Caoe 

Javlta 

a»xbe 

ChUea 

Jordan,  NO. 

Scbwelker 

Cburch 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Cook 

Mak;nuaon 

Stevenson 

Cooper 

Mathlas 

Symington 

C'Atton 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Cifenston 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Eagleton 
E  lender 

Melcalf 

WUllanu 

Mondale 

Fv\  bright 

Montoya 

PRESENT    AND    GIVINO    A    LIVE    PAIR,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY   RECORDSX) — I 

MVnafleld,  against. 


HarrU 
Inouye 
Jackaon 
Jordan,  Idaho 


NOT  VOTING — 13 

McOovem  Scott 

MUler  Sparkman 

Mundt  Stennls 

Muskle  Welcker 


So  Mr.  McGee's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agrreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  H  R    9910  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

Mr.  M.'VNSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request?  The 
Senator  from  Montana  i.s  sliehtly  em- 
barrassed becau.se  he  had  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  di.stinfiuished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  'Mr  Cannon*  to  call 
■t  up    hi."i     expropriation     amendment,     a 

strengthenmg  of  the  Hickenlooper 
•  amendment,  so-called  and  then,  because 

of  a  situation  not  anticipated.  I  asked 
him  to  postp<^)iie  that  unlil  another 
amendment  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr  Buckley  '  was 
offered  and  disposed  of  Then,  on  the 
basis  of  an  agreement,  or.  rather,  an  ac- 
cord, with  the  dlstinguislied  Senator  from 
Alaska  "Mr.  Stevens),  he  indicated,  de- 
I)ending  on  the  outcome  of  the  Buckley 
amendment,  that  he  may  or  may  not 
ofTer  an  amendment  today,  which  will 
be  the  business  tomorrow. 

So,  in  view  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Montana  finds  himself, 
will  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  who.  I 
understand,  pledaed  his  word,  withhold 
that  matter  oniil  t<itiiorrow^ 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Could  1  ii.sk  whether 
it  will  be  the  pending  business  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MAN8FUELD.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  agree  to  that? 

It  will  be  laid  down  tonight  and  made 
the  pending  business,  to  be  follcrwed  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alafika.  U  feasible. 


Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President ,  may 
I  have  the  amendment  read  at  thi.s  time? 

The  PRKSTDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri will  be  read. 

The  a.sststant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  pa(;e  44  line  14.  strike  otit  "$250,000.- 
000"  and  In.sert  In  lieu  thereof  ■•»341 .000.000". 

On  page  44,  line  20,  strike  out  "»250.0OO.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$330,000,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley >. 

AMENDMEKT    NO.    S3T 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  he- 
half  of  myself  and  Senators  Allin,  Al- 
lott, Brock.  Dijmink  k,  Goldwatkr, 
Hansen,  and  Thurmond,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  537.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — and  I  tiiink  this 
has  been  cleared  all  around — that  there 
be  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  40  minutes 
on  the  amendment,  the  time  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that,  following  the  disposal  of  the 
Buckley  amendment,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Joint  leadership  to  take  up  the 
Cannon  amendment,  on  which  there  may 
well  be  a  roUcall  vote.  So  the  Senate  is  on 
notice. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet) 
as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
we  can  dispense  with  the  further  reading 
of  the  amendment. 

Amendments  Nos.  537  are  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  between  lines  21  and  22,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"8bc.  108.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to  general 
authority.  Is  amended — 

'•(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (b) 
'Contributions'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following  'Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  accordance  with  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section,  contrlbuilons;    and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  '(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for 
the  payment  of  voluntary  contributions  by 
the  United  States  to  the  United  NatloDii  De- 
velopment P*und  or  to  the  world  food  pro- 
gra.-n  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization of  the  United  Nations,  and  no  com- 
moditlea  shall  be  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  the  l/nlled  Nations  or  any  or- 
gantflatlon,  program,  fund,  or  actlylty  of 
th«   Unl;^d   Nations,  unless  auob   voluntary 


contribution  or  provision  of  commoditl 
been    previously    avnhorlzed    by    leglsl 
hereafter  enacted  bv  the  Con^res-s    A:iy 
authorlzatiin  .shall   not  be  given  for  a 
od  exceeding  one  fiscal  year.'  " 

On  page  29.  line  22  strike  out  "Sec. 
and  ineert  In  Ueu  tlierenf  "lb)". 

On  j>age  30,  line  2,  strike  out  "$139 
OOO"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  $37 
000". 


atlon 

such 
perl- 

108" 

,000,- 
600.- 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  eliminate, 
subject  to  further  study  and  authoriza- 
tion, voluntary  donation.s  by  the  United 
States  aggregating  $101,500,000  in  cash, 
and  about  $50  million  in  commodities, 
to  two  out  of  the  dozen  or  so  United 
Nations  special  agencies  to  which  we 
have  been  regular  contributors.  The.se 
two  agencies,  the  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Fund  and  the  United  Nations  ■' 
PAO  world  food  program,  parallel  exist- 
ing American  foreign  aid  programs 
through  which  we  annuallv  make  avail- 
able between  $2  and  $3  billion  for  devel- 
opment and  technical  assi.st.ance.  and 
distribute  $1.1  billion  worth  of  commod- 
ities. Therefore,  the  funds  and  com- 
modities which  the  United  State-s  has 
been  channeling  through  the  United  Na- 
tions for  these  purposes  could  just  as 
readily  be  distributed  through  our  own 
agencies  with  far  greater  assurance  that 
they  will  be  efTectively  utilized. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  would 
like  to  make  It  clear  what  this  amend- 
ment does  not  do,  and  what  it  is  not 
intended  to  be. 

First  of  all,  it  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  mandatory  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  which  we  are  re- 
quired to  make  by  virtue  of  our  member- 
ship in  the  Organization.  The  mandatory 
assessments  are  obligatory  as  a  conse- 
quence of  our  membership  in  the  United 
Nations:  and  so  long  as  we  remain  a 
member  in  the  World  Organization,  I.  for 
one,  do  not  want  to  .see  the  United  States 
join  Prance  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
their  policy  of  selective  compliance  with 
such  a.ssessments. 

Second,  the  amendment  will  not  cause 
or  contribute  to  the  in.solvency  of  the 
United  Nations.  These  voluntarv'  contri- 
butions have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  basic  functions  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  its  facili- 
ties, or  administrative  overheads.  The 
only  effect  of  the  amendment  will  be  to 
require  that  two  collateral  U.N.  agencies 
trim  back  the  scope  of  their  actUities. 

Third,  the  amendment  is  not  lnte«>ded 
as  a  punitive  measure  in  reaction  to  the 
defeat  earlier  this  week  of  America's  two- 
China  proposal.  It  reflects,  instead,  a  rc- 
a."sessment  of  the  effectiveness  and  na- 
ture of  the  United  Nations  Organization 
which  has  been  in  process  for  some  time, 
and  which  was  brought  to  a  head  last 
Monday  night  by  what  a  great  majority 
of  Americans  regard  riKhtl;.-  or  wrongly. 
as  an  act  of  grave  injustice  which  has 
been  especially  revealing  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  organization  which  the  U.N.  has 
become. 

Those  who  feel  that  the  expulsion  of 
the  Republic  of  China  was  an  unprin- 
cipled act  taken  in  respon.sc  to  political 
pressures  applied  by  Peking  and  her 
suitors,  or  motivated  by  tlie  hope  of  gain- 
ing  economic    advantnges   in   mainland 
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China,  can  hardly  be  expei  ted  to  [ilace  a 
high  degree  of  confidence  in  tlie  manner 
in  which  various  United  Natioji.s  agencies 
will  distribute  the  \'ery  large  sums  which 
we  have  been  contributing  to  them.  The 
amendment,  in  oUier  words,  reflects 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  the  United  Nations  which  ne- 
cessitates a  more  careful  examination  by 
the  Congress  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
United  States  should  channel  her  aid  to 
underdeveloped  countries  through  the 
U.N. 

I  have  stated  repeatedly  in  the  last 
few  weeks  that  while  I  sujiport  our  con- 
tinued membership  in  the  world  body,  we 
should  understand  that  that  organiza- 
tion has  developed  into  sometlung  quite 
different  from  the  effective  instrument 
for  peace  for  which  we  had  so  feverently 
hoped  at  the  time  of  its  foundation.  The 
United  Nations  has  demonstrated  time 
and  again  its  inability  to  cope  with  major 
international  crises  for  the  reason  that 
any  proposal  for  U.N.  action  which  even 
remotely  inconvenienced  the  special  pur- 
poses of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  killed 
by  her  veto;  and  now  that  Peking  has 
been  invited  to  occupy  a  permanent  seat 
on  the  Security  Council,  we  can  antici- 
pate still  further  obstructions  to  any 
meaningful  action  by  the  United  Nations 
in  those  areas  which  are  most  critical  to 
world  peace. 

But  the  United  Nations  has  proven 
useful  and  at  times  very  effective  in  a 
dozen  other  ways.  It  provides  a  forum 
where  nations,  large  and  small,  can  let 
off  steam,  can  express  themselves;  and 
as  such,  it  has  provided  an  important 
safety  valve  and  face  saver.  The  United 
Nations  has  been  able  to  handle  effec- 
tively such  lesser  peacekeeping  mi.s,sions 
as  are  relegated  to  it  by  the  major 
powers,  witness  Cyprus.  But  most  im- 
portantly, it  is  an  instrument  which  fa- 
cilitates international  cooperation  in  an 
Increasing  number  of  technical  areas 
which  serve  the  mutual  convenience  and 
needs  of  member  nations  and  which  lie 
outside  the  scope  of  world  politics. 

The  distribution  of  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  development  funds  and 
commodities,  l:owever.  is  something 
which  is  particularly  subject  to  political 
pressures:  and  this  being  the  case,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  strong  prima  facie  ca.se 
for  preferring  that  the  United  States  re- 
tain full  control  over  the  funds  and  com- 
modities which  it  wishes  to  distribute  to 
developing  and  needy  coimtries 

The  amendment  now  under  considera- 
tion will  leave  intact  our  contributions 
to  such  well-established,  well-known  ac- 
tivities as  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, the  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  U.N,  Children's  Fund  It 
does  provide,  however,  tliat  before  fu- 
ture voluntarj-  contributions  are  made  to 
the  U.N.  Development  Fund  and  to  the 
UN,  P.^O  world  food  program,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  the  opportunity  to  In- 
vestigate their  activities  in  detail  and.  In 
the  light  of  t!ie  rea-ssessment  of  the 
United  Nations  which  is  now  being  made 
by  the  American  people,  to  make  certain 
that  such  contributions  will  in  fact  be 
serving  our  national  interests, 

I  hasten  to  add,  Mr,  President,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  slightest  bit  im- 
moral or  illegal  in  our  taking  such  an 


attitude  with  respect  to  these  contribu- 
tions The  six>n.sors  of  this  amendment 
are  not  suggesting  that  the  United  States 
demand  the  right  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  specific  activities  of  those  vari- 
ous U.N.  agencies  to  whicli  we  are  re- 
quired to  make  contributions  as  a  result 
of  mandatory  as.sessmenis  Rather,  we 
are  suggesting  that  tlie  United  Slates  has 
the  moral  and  legal  right,  and  that  the 
Congress  has  the  resix)nsibility.  to  exer- 
cise a  high  degree  of  care  before  making 
purely  voluntary  contributions  aggregat- 
ing $150,000,000  in  value,  to  agencies  over 
which  we  have  httle  or  no  control, 

Mr,  President,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  like  to  have 
5  minutes  I  yield  to  lum. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  disiingui.shed  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  ruse  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  liie  Senator  from  New  York 

I  fully  support  the  moves  which  are 
l>eing  proposed  today  to  reduce  our  fund- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  orf;an;zaiion 
and  its  allied  grouj^  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  was  quoted  m  the  paper  the  other 
day  saying  that  we  had  paid  more  than 
our  fair  share  and  I  think  the  action 
of  the  United  Nations  on  Monday  indi- 
cates the  itind  of  gratitude  that  we  are  to 
expect. 

The  expulsion  of  free  China  from  the 
United  Nations  and  the  seating  of  Com- 
munist China  in  her  place  is  a  defeat  of 
the  first  magnitude  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  in  an 
organization  to  which  the  United  States 
has  been  the  .single  largest  contributor 
from  the  beginning,  we  could  not  gam 
support  for  the  clearly  legal  and  moral 
position  of  keeping  free  China  as  a  mem- 
ber. On  the  cxpuLsion  vote  only  Ausiraiia. 
Japan.  Brazil,  and  South  Africa  followed 
our  leadership,  along  with  a  group  of 
less  influential  countries.  Aside  from 
ihase  mentioned,  not  one  of  our  tradi- 
tional great  allies  nor  even  one  member 
of  NATO  was  with  us 

The  meaning  of  this  defeat  goes  be- 
yond the  Chuia  issues  itself.  For  it  now 
means  that  the  coalition  of  anli-Amen- 
can  interests  can  inflict  a  similar  defeat 
on  any  ix)licy  Issue  which  afTects  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States  It  means 
that  we  will  be  faced  with  the  choice  in 
the  future  of  supporting  {x».si<iorLs  which 
are  against  our  interests,  or  else  being 
accu.sed  of  obstructin.g  world  peace. 

The  reason  is  that  we  are  now  faced 
-squarely  with  the  fact  that  Communist 
Russia  and  Communist  China  can  con- 
trol the  votes  on  such  major  issues  The 
United  Nations  ha.s  always  been  a  source 
of  Communist  influence  in  subversion  in 
the  United  States  because  such  evil  in- 
fluences were  earned  on  tiirough  agen- 
cies and  diplomatic  cover  Now  however, 
the  Soviets  with  their  bloc  of  SocialLst 
nations,  and  the  Communist  Chinese 
with  thrir  influence  over  some  African 
and  Asian  countries,  can  agitate  any  Is- 
sue in  the  propaganda  forum  on  New- 
York's  East  River, 

We  are  faced,  therefore,  with  t.he  need 
for  a  fundamental  reassessment  of  our 
Nation's  role  In  the  UN  and  a  reduction 
of  our  excessive  financial  support. 

Let  us  not  act  with  any  feeling  of  re- 
uliation  for  Uie  past  Let  us  ratlier  act 
with  a  sense  of  prudence  and  foiesight 


for  the  future.  Since  it  is  now  clear  that 
the  majority  of  the  United  Nations  can 
and  will  act  fig-ainst  the  cause  of  freedom. 
it  is  time  to  withdraw  our  support  of  the 
many  multilateral  activities  conducted 
under  the  U.N.  aegis.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  be  paying  the  big  dollars  in  sup- 
port of  activities  ■which  are  contrary  to 
o'ar  basic  interests. 

Ideally,  the  best  cotirse  would  be  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  our  dollar  support  to  the 
ratio  of  U.S.  population  to  that  of  the 
population  of  all  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  would  cut  U.S.  sup- 
port from  approximately  38  to  6  percent. 
It  would  save  the  United  States  nearly 
$250  million  a  year.  This  approach  ha^ 
been  proposed  in  the  House  and  I  think 
that  it  is  a  good  effort. 

However,  the  realities  of  the  present 
situation  are  that  we  are  now  debating 
the  very  legislation  which  will  authorize 
the  voluntary  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  organi- 
zations. As  we  know,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  payments  which  we  make  to  the  U.N. 
and  its  allied  agencies.  The  first  kind  in- 
cludes the  so-called  assessed  contribu- 
tions which  are  required  for  member- 
ship: and  the  second  categoi-y  consists 
of  the  volimtary  contributions  which  we 
make  to  various  U.N.  projects  of  a  gen- 
eral nature.  As  a  minimum,  therefore, 
we  ought  to  first  examine  the  so-called 
voluntary  contributions  which  we  have 
been  making  with  monotonous  regular- 
ity over  the  years. 

We  come  then  to  the  category  of 
voluntary  contributions  wiuch,  in  the 
proposed  list  of  $139  million,  is  consid- 
erably more  tlian  the  $117  million  ■wliich 
we  paid  last  year  in  assessed  conuibu- 
tions.  Many  of  these  volunt*yy  contri- 
butions consist  of  humanitarian  projects 
and  certain  worthwlule  re".>ef  programs 
In  my  judgment,  our  lon^-ranpe  goal 
sliould  be  to  seek  to  take  ca:e  of  liuman- 
itarian  needs  through  our  own  agenaes 
so  we  will  have  control  ov.r  the  distri- 
bution of  funds.  However,  I  am  in  full 
support  of  tlie  move  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing to  strike  conLnbuuoiis  u>  tlie  Urutcd 
Nations  Development  Fund  &nd  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization  For  the 
past  2  years  we  iiave  guen  $86  nulhon 
to  the  United  Nations  Deveiopment  Fund 
and  tills  year  the  request  is  for  $100 
million.  As  I  ha\e  alread;>  pointed  out. 
we  do  not  have  the  ability  to  control  or 
even  to  influence  significantly,  the  meth- 
od in  which  these  funds  are  distributed; 
and  I  tlunk  it  is  pointless  to  assist  the 
development  of  nations  wluch  actively 
oppo.se  our  interests. 

In  the  assessed  coninbutions  categoiT, 
only  siightly  more  than  ioO  iniJiion  went 
to  the  administrative  support  of  tlie 
United  Nations  itself  Othei-s  sent  to 
,such  intcmationai  orgaiuzations  as 
the  InteruaUonal  Labor  Organi/.auon, 
UNESCO.  World  Health  Oi..uaiuzauo«. 
and  soloitlv  Some  ot  tJiese  are  ;.iaiiily 
Communist  dominated,  sutli  as  tlie  In- 
ternauonal  Labor  Orgaiuzatioii  'We  liave 
alreiidy  set  the  precedent  of  withholding 
support  to  ILO  for  2  years  and  there  is 
no  reason  wli>  we  could  not  eliminate 
support  to  other  dangerous  or  woiUiless 
UN  acUMUes  Thus,  even  tiie  so-called 
as.sessed  conti'ibutions  can  easib  be  re- 
duced   or    eliminated    enti-ely     Sach    a 
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reassessment  of  our  support  for  the  U.N. 
would  work  for  the  cause  of  peace  be- 
cause it  would  prevent  the  U.N.  from 
engaging  in  operations  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  Interests  of  freedom.  I 
wholly  supix)rt  any  kind  of  move  which 
would  reduce  the  assessed  contributions. 

Unless  we  demonstrate  our  will  to  cut 
these  contributions — especially  the  so- 
called  voluntary  category — they  become. 
In  effect,  an  international  tax  levied 
upon  us.  Our  national  sovereignty  will 
be  eroded,  and  our  freedom  of  action  will 
be  constrained.  It  is  time  for  the  United 
States  of  America  to  act  with  prudence 
and  foresight  to  stem  the  collapse  of  our 
international  leadership. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  dlstln- 
gmshed  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr  President,  I  just  wish  to  say  for 
the  record  that  I  am  extremely  happy  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  It  is 
not  hard  to  see.  from  the  amount  of 
money  we  have  been  spending  on  the 
United  Nations,  that  most  of  the  coun- 
tries up  there  are  relying  on  the  United 
States  for  primary  financial  support. 

I  remember  very  well  when  my  col- 
league from  Colorado  was  a  Delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  as  Senate  represent- 
ative some  years  ago.  his  coming  back 
and  making  a  report  on  the  detailed  fi- 
nancial troubles  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  pointing  out  quite  clearly  that  con- 
tinued reliance  on  the  United  States  was 
not  the  way  that  the  U.N.  programs  were 
really  going  to  be  productive,  but  that 
we  had  to  get  a  much  broader  and  much 
wider  financial  representation  in  each 
of  the  programs  If  they  were  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

It  Strikes  me  that  what  the  Senator 
is  doing  here  goes  along  with  that  the- 
ory, because  we  are  paying  over  and  be- 
yond our  mandatory  ratio  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  UN.  Development  Fund.  As 
long  as  we  are  doing  that,  we  are  ex- 
ceeding, in  a  voluntary  way,  what  we 
are  required  to  do  under  our  dues.  We 
are,  in  fact,  in  the  U.N.  Development 
Pimd  alone,  putting  almost  an  equal 
amount  of  money  into  that  one  program 
as  we  are  required  to  provide  under  the 
mandatory  assessment. 

It  Just  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make 
any  sense  to  have  us  disburse  our  money 
in  this  way.  when  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing  Is  concentrating  on  those  Items 
which  will  be  effective  from  our  own 
foreign  relations  point  of  view. 

So  I  am  very  happy  to  support  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  jaeld? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gtiifhed  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Could  I  Just  say  a 
word  on  my  own  time?  I  was  Inquiring 
whether  the  Senator  wished  to  yield  the 
floor.  I  intended  to  speak  on  my  own 
time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  all  I  want 
to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair     recognizes     the     Senator     from 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

All  I  wish  to  say  is  that  I  personally 
favor  the  annual  authorization  of  these 
programs.  The  coniinittee  provided  a  2- 
year  authorization  rather  than  1  year. 
I  personally  favored  the  1-year,  So  that 
part  of  the  Senator  s  amendment  does 
not  cause  me  any  concern. 

The  real  sticker  of  the  amendment  is 
striking  the  $139  million  and  Inserting 
$37.5  million.  I  simply  call  attention  to 
what  this  would  affect.  It  affects  not  only 
the  development  program,  but  the  Cliil- 
dren's  Fund,  the  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control,  the  international  atomic  energy 
program,  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization,  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization, and  the  International  Secre- 
tariat for  Voluntary  Service  All  thase 
items  are  involved  in  this  proposed  cut. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator  arrived 
at  $37.5  milhon  for  all  practical  piu-poses 
the  committee  approved  the  amoimt  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

At  this  time.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  giving 
me  some  time  to  speak  very  briefly. 

The  figure,  of  course,  that  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  reflects  the  request 
of  the  President.  It  reflects  the  adminis- 
tration s  program,  and  I  think  as  such 
deserves  the  consideration  of  the  St-nate. 

Beyond  that,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  theory  which  underlies  this  kind  of 
appropriations,  and  I  should  like  to 
speak,  not  in  my  own  word.s — and  per- 
haps I  can  be  helpful  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  who  raised  this  question — but 
in  the  words  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  President  Nixon 
which  was  headed  by  the  former  very 
distinguished  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
former  Amba.ssador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Henry  Cat)ot  Lodge.  1  shall  quote 
from  the  recommendations  in  the  report 
of  the  Lodge  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  May  I  have  3  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Commission  rec- 
ommends that — 

An  increasing  proportion  of  U.S.  technical 
assistance,  official  loans,  and  credits  to  th« 
developing  nations  of  the  world  be  chan- 
neled through  the  multilateral  agencies  of 
the  UN  system. 

Further,  the  Commission  says: 
Every  dollar  of  input  by  the  United  States 
to   the   UN   Development   Program    helps   to 
generate    more    than    six    dollars    of    actual 
development  work  by  other  nations. 

Further: 

The  Commission  particularly  urges  that 
greater  contribution  be  made  to  the  UNDP. 
.  .  .  Among  officials  and  In  all  public  testi- 
mony before  the  Commission,  we  found  al- 
most universal  support  for  the  UNDP  as  the 
most  tangible  success  of  the  UN  systeni. 
The  very  significant  results  thus  far  pro- 
duced could  be  multiplied  many  times  over 


In  the  years  ahead.  This  will  only  happen  If 
adequate  resources  are  made  available  to  the 
UNDP.  .  .  .  The  Commission  recommends 
that  U.S.  contributions  to  UNDP  be  signif- 
icantly Increased  year  by  year  to  reach  a 
minimum  of  $200  million  by  1975,  subject  to 
a  continuing  Improvement  In  the  adminis- 
trative efficiency  of  UNDP  and  the  UN  special- 
ized agencies. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  these  are 
not  my  words.  These  are  the  words  of 
the  Commission  appointed  by  President 
Nixon,  chaired  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
I  think  they  are  based  on  the  evidence 
before  that  commission  and  they  should 
t>e  of  great  influence  in  persuading  the 
Senate  to  tuni  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
coming  now  to  the  heart  of  the  argu- 
ment: The  United  Nations  rebuffed  us 
on  China.  They  were  wrong.  What  tliey 
did  was  wrong.  The  question  Is,  How 
do  we  react?  The  lawyers  have  a  way  of 
expressing  it.  The  lawyers  always  say 
that  It  does  not  matter  what  the  facts 
are. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  can  talk 
all  he  wishes  about  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  being  punitive  and  we  are  not  act- 
ing out  of  petulance  or  out  of  resent- 
ment, but  what  memljer  of  tlie  United 
Nations  is  not  going  to  write  it  down 
exactly  as  that,  especially  as  this  very 
move  has  been  advertised  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  days  as  being  exactly 
that?  Indeed,  it  is  my  judgment  that  wc 
lost  votes  in  the  United  Nations  which 
we  badly  needed  because  of  the  resent- 
ment of  the  fact  that  we  threatened  to 
cut  off  the  money. 

The  best  answer  to  this  argument  is 
that  8  percent  of  the  people  of  the  world 
have  one-half  the  gross  national  product 
of  the  world,  and  that,  with  all  our 
troubles,  we  still  enjoy  twice  the  average 
Individual  Income  of  the  people  of  any 
other  country  on  earth. 

.»Ir.  President,  we  can  take  on  the 
world  if  we  wish,  or  we  can  tr>-  to  live 
with  tlie  world.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  here  than  appears  from  the  face 
of  Lhis  amendment.  We  can  take  on  the 
world. 

Wliat  is  the  $102  million  being  taken 
from?  It  is  bein^  taken  from  the  under- 
developed countries,  from  the  United 
Nations  development  program,  and  from 
the  World  Health  Organization — their 
dearest  programs.  Interestingly  enough. 
It  is  ironic  that  tiie  UNDP  is  right  now 
spending  money  to  determine  upon  the 
validity  of  a  project  for  navigation  flood 
control  and  power  between  Greece  and 
Turkey:  and  I  should  imagine  that  those 
who  feel  as  this  amendment  reflects  are 
not  anxious  to  be  h^rd  on  Greece.  Never- 
theless, they  will  be.  If  there  Is  a  ma- 
terial cut  here. 

Laying  that  aside,  my  point  is  this: 
The  United  States  can  give  any  notice 
it  wants  as  to  how  tough  it  is  going  to  get 
on  policy  or  on  collecting  past  install- 
ments, and  so  forth.  But  within  a  day 
or  two  after  the  China  vote,  to  vote 
petulantly  to  cut  these  critical  programs 
for  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
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world  Is  doing  ourselves  the  greatest 
harm  possible.  It  Is  said  that  this  comes 
at  night,  with  20  minutes  of  debate  and 
with  Senators  not  present  to  hear  what 
IS  going  on  But  the  question  every  Sen- 
ator has  to  ask  himself,  whether  he  is 
here  or  not,  is  this:  Do  we  want  to  take 
on  the  world  because  of  the  China  situa- 
tion, or  do  we  want  to  stay  in  the  world 
and  work  out  our  problems  with  the 
world? 

I  believe  that  Taiwan  will  become  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  and  that 
we  will  work  out  an  accord  with  Com- 
munist China,  and  I  believe  that  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  an  era  of  30  years 
of  peace.  But  this  is  the  turning.  If  we 
take  this  road,  we  are  damning  ourselves, 
in  my  judgment,  to  a  Gibraltar.  USA; 
to  constant  armament:  to  $120  billion, 
not  $65  billion,  in  armament  every  year. 
It  is  absolutely  the  worst  course  for  our 
country,  especially  as  every  man  knows 
in  his  heart  that  if  you  get  sore,  you  are 
generally  wrong.  We  are  sore,  so  we  are 
going  to  cut  the  U.N.  I  hope  very  much 
the  Senate  does  not  make  this  terrible 
mistake 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Bl-ckley  1  I  thmk  it  is  time  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  convey  to  members  of  the  United 
Nations  a  sense  of  our  firm  determination 
to  cease  playing  'Uncle  Sucker  "  to  that 
bankrupt  forum  which  has  assumed  a 
remarkable  likeness  to  the  Biblical  Tower 
of  Babel. 

It  is  imfortunate  in  my  view  that  we 
have  already  appropriated  $107  milhon 
dollars  to  that  organization  this  year,  m- 
cluding  $52.4  million  which  represents 
the  mandatory  asse.ssment  for  operating 
expenses  of  the  organization 

The  areas  of  financial  a.ssi.stanop  which 
remain  possible  for  us  to  cut  are  included 
in  the  pending  Amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  Of  all  the  ap- 
propriations contemplated  in  this  bill, 
none  are  more  ripe  for  slashing  than 
funds  earmarked  for  development  pro- 
grams and  particularly  funds  for  nations 
which  have  indicated  their  hostility  to 
the  United  States  By  my  standards,  hos- 
tility is  reflected  in  votes  which  reflect 
the  point  of  view  that  the  extraordinarily 
serious  matter  of  expelling  a  charter 
memt)er  nation  of  the  organization  is  not 
a  major  question  such  as  would  require 
an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  This  vote  of 
expulsion  marks  a  first  in  the  history  of 
the  organization  and  the  idea  that  the 
question  of  exix'lllng  a  member  could  be 
accompli.'^hed  by  a  simple  majority  vote  is 
repugnant  to  the  point  of  disgust. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  the  im- 
plications of  this  majority  vote  Tlie  one- 
China  arguments  presented  in  supjwrt 
of  ousting  Nationalist  China  are  argu- 
ments which  may  be  invoked  in  the 
future — not  alone  on  such  questions  as 
admitting  new  nations  such  as  Korea, 
Vietnam,  and  most  Importantly,  Ger- 
many. In  addition,  such  arguments  can 
be  used  to  expel  any  of  the  existing  mem- 
ber nations  which  may  formerly  have 
been  a  part  of  another  nation  merely  by 
majority  vote.  Already,  there  are  pre- 
dictions  that   the   United   Nations   will 


vote  to  expel  Israel  and  admit  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  Palestine 
Add  to  this  the  ghoulish  prospect  that 
all  truly  important  questions  before  the 
Assembly  may  be  made  unimportant  and 
decided  by  simple  majority  vote  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  one  can  clearly 
see  the  specter  of  future  Communist 
domination  of  that  propaganda  forum. 

Nothing,  Mr.  President,  more  clearly 
dramatizes  one  of  the  many  structural 
weaknesses  in  the  United  Natioris  which 
make  it  mandatory  that  the  wi-sdom  of 
our  continued  participation  in  the  Or- 
ganization be  reevaluated. 

I  simply  will  not  accept  the  profxjsition 
that  there  is  not  a  ix)ssibility  for  a  more 
effective  organization  to  achieve  any 
worthy  purpose  or  undertaking  now 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  and 
principally  financed  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States.  If  we  must  promote 
development  of  any  foreign  nation,  why 
should  it  not  be  done  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  and  not  in  the  name  of  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  President,  according  to  press 
sources,  the  news  of  our  defeat  in  the 
United  Nations  brought  forth  dancing, 
whooping,  jigs  on  the  General  Assembly 
floor,  crows  from  Peking,  and  cheers 
from  the  Kremlin.  Well,  it  is  time  to 
let  the  nations  of  the  world  know — friend 
and  foe  alike — that  the  celebration  is 
premature  We  are  not  tied  in  perpetuity 
to  that  organization  and  our  continued 
participation  must  be  jiistified  by  valid 
reasons.  The  validity  of  past  reasons 
change  with  time  and  circumstance  and 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  today  re- 
quire that  we  let  it  be  known  we  will  not 
be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  a  fooUsh  mis- 
take to  a.ssume  that  this  Nation  will  re- 
main yoked  as  stupid  oxen  to  the  United 
Nations  Organization  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinuing acts  of  irresponsibility  by  that 
orKanization. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations  is, 
in  my  judgment,  both  morally  and  finan- 
cially bankrupt.  The  sooner  we  recognize 
this  fact,  the  sooner  we  can  face  up  to 
the  task  of  conceiving  realistic  plans  for 
something  to  take  its  place. 

The  organization  has  resorted  to  the 
therapy  of  expulsion  of  members — a  sort 
of  bleediiig  to  cure  its  ills.  Let  it  continue 
to  do  so,  but  without  our  help.  Let  us 
realistically  and  optimistically  look  for- 
ward to  something  better.  As  a  beginning, 
let  us  cut  our  assistance  to  the  Uinted 
Nations  to  the  bone — while  we  proceed 
apace  with  building  strong,  firm,  alli- 
ances such  as  are  capable  of  making  con- 
structive contributions  to  world  devel- 
opment and  enhance  the  worldwide 
vision  and  desire  for  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  toward  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  views  of 
many  people  and  have  often  expressed 
the  opinion  that  much  of  the  develop- 
ment aid  proposed  under  the  current 
bill  cannot  be  rationalized  by  invoking 
the  memory  of  successes  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
helping  restore  economies  of  war-rav- 
aged industrialized  nations  whose  peo- 
ple are  experienced  and  adept  in  the  use 
of  technologies  of  an  industrialized  so- 
ciety. This  type  of  economic  aid  is  not 
the  same  as  that  we  are  currently  pour- 


ing out  through  so-called  development 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  newly 
hatched  ministates.  Too,  we  have  pro- 
claimed OUT  indifference  to  their  forms 
of  government  and  to  the  nature  of  their 
economic  systems.  Consequently,  man.v 
of  the  programs  we  fund  do  not  combat 
the  spread  of  Communist  influence  but. 
as  often  as  not  seem  to  encotirage  com- 
munism, or  at  least  its  first  cousin,  Marx- 
ist Socialism,  in  recipient  nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  tiie  Senate  to 
send  a  message  to  all  the  world — we  are 
fed  up  with  our  role  of  "Uncle  Sucker" 
in  the  crude  farce  taking  place  in  tlie 
United  Nations, 

I  intend  to  vote  to  cut  every  cent  that 
we  can  from  any  appropriation  that  helpo 
finance  that  farce.  I  urge  a  vote  in  favor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
1969  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  U.N. 
was  less  than  in  1965  in  voluntar>-  con- 
tribution and  yet  the  total  of  all  other 
country  voluntar>-  contributions  in- 
creased of  over  $124  million. 

Also  tlie  United  States  has  conformed 
to  its  assessed  regular  contribution  which 
has  declined  over  the  years,  in  per- 
centage terms. 

Finally,  -when  everyone  talks  about 
the  Lodge  Commission  report  with  the 
target  of  25  percent  assessed  US  con- 
tribution of  total  regular  U.N  contribu- 
tion, they  fail  to  note  that  the  report 
went  on  to  say : 

In  recommending  that  the  U.S.  seek  a 
reduction  of  the  percentage  of  its  assess- 
ment for  the  regular  budget,  the  Commission 
wishes  to  emphasize  that  It  Is  in  no  way  pro- 
posing any  diminution  of  the  overall  com- 
mitment of  U.S.  resources  to  the  UN  system. 
Each  reduction  In  the  U.S  share  cf  the 
regular  budget  must  be  clearly  marked  by  at 
least  a  corresponding  Increase  Id  V&.  con- 
tributions to  one  or  more  of  the  voluntary 
budgets   or   funds   In   the   UN   system. 

The  United  Nations  has  many  weak- 
ness^, but  it  needs  and  merits  our  sus- 
tained and  active  participation  We  have 
not  been  overly  generous,  in  fact  our  con- 
tributions are  limited  in  compari.son  to 
our  gross  national  product  1  shall  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  object  to  the  present  attempt  to 
penalize  the  United  Nations  for  hanng 
voted  a,eainst  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  the  matter  of  seating  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

Not  only  do  I  object  to  the  idea  of 
seeking  to  penalize  nations  for  exercising 
their  right  of  membership  within  the 
United  Nations:  but  I  also  believe  that 
the  content  of  tliis  amendment  is  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  international 
peace  and  development. 

For  what  is  proposed  here  is  that  we 
totally  delete  all  funds  for  the  United 
Nations  Development  Fund  and  for  tiie 
world  food  program. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  this  proposal 
can  be  put  forward  when  we  look  at  the 
benefits  provided  by  this  program.  Do 
the  authors  of  this  amendment  oppose 
food  going  to  the  victims  of  the  cyclone 
in  East  Pakistan?  The  World  Food  Pro- 
gramme provided  more  than  $4  million 
worth  of  emergency  fxxi  aid  to  the  vic- 
tims of  that  tragedy. 
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Or  do  the  authors  object  to  food  beine 
supplied  to  the  vIetinM  of  the  earthquake 
in  Pern  last  year?  Again,  the  World  Pood 
Programme  prorided  a«dstance. 

I  think  those  kinds  of  eflorts  are  en- 
tirety justifiable  and  I  beliere  the  United 
States  should  bear  its  full  share  of  that 
international  effort. 

And  the  World  Pood  Programme  has 
also  provided  food  supplements  to  work- 
ers In  a  thousand  remote  villages  in  the 
underdeveloped  world,  workers  who  have 
volunteered  to  repair  a  bridge,  build  a 
road,  or  construct  a  new  irrigation  sys- 
tem. In  this  way,  the  provision  of  food. 
lx\<udr.s  .'iimply  offering  some  relief  to  tlie 
millions  of   poor  men  and   women  wao 


suffer  frcm  mahuitTttloa,  also  works  as 
part  of  the  development  process. 

And  so  I  find  iik  hard  to  unde-^and 
the  rationale  bBbind  the  amendanent 
which  is  now  before  uh.  I  find  U  hard 
not  bo  view  this  amendment  as  simpiy 
a  wild  swtog  at  tbe  UJi.  in  an  eflort  to 
retaliate  for  a  democratic  deciaion  by  the 
member  natlotn  which  found  this  coun- 
try in  the  minority.  And.  therefore,  I 
would  strongly  urgre  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

One  other  point  deserves  to  be  made 
According  to  preliminary  data  I  have  ob- 
tained thi.s  evening,  the  Umted  States  is 
by  no  means  the  ISkTsest  contributor  to 
the  budget  of  the  Umted  Nations  on  a 


per  capita  basis.  As  the  accompanying 
table  makes  dear,  there  arc  at  least  six 
other  DSitioBa — Canada,  the  Netherlaruto, 
Sweden.  Denmark.  If orway,  and  rven  the 
tiny  Maldtre  Islands.  abauC  wbom  so 
much  jest  was  heard  in  connection  with 
the  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  last 
Monday — -whose  per  eapMa  contributioiK 
to  the  U.M.  budget  in  19^0  surpassed  the 
cQiitrilMition  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th«  table 
I  have  prepared  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  ii.  the  Rkcoid,  and  I  urire  the  Sen- 
ate to  defeat  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taWe  wa-s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a« 
follow.s: 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  FULBRIOHT  M:  President,  how 
much  time  remain.';' 

The  PRF.'^IDING  riFFTC'ER  Thf>  Sen- 
ator from  Arkan.sa.'i  ha.'^  12  mii.ute,-  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  6  min- 
utes. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr  CHURCH   May  I  have  30  seconds? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  the  Senator 
1  mlnut€. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President.  I  had  in- 
tended to  speak  against  this  amendment, 
but  I  have  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  he  has  expressed  the  case 
against  the  amendment  so  well,  so  elo- 
quently, and  so  persuasively  that  I  con- 
tent myself  with  the  statement  that  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks.  I,  too.  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT  Mr  President,  does 
the  Senator  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  Yes.  unless  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkan.=;as  wishes  to  make  some 
additional  remarks. 

I  yield  my.self  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  first  in  reply  to  a  com- 
ment by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  I  believe  we  can  clarify 
the  point  he  raised  about  the  inability 
to  allocate  the  $37.5  million,  although  I 
think  the  meaning  is  clear,  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  line  11  the  word  'specifically" 
and  inserting  after  the  word  "authorized" 
on  line  12  "for  such  purpose  or  pur- 
poses." 

In  other  words,  the  effect  would  be 
that  no  voluntary  contributions  would 
be  made  to  these  two  agencies  "unless 
such  voluntary  contribution  or  provision 
of  commodities  has  been  previously 
specifically  authorized  for  such  purpo.se 
or  purposes."  There  being  no  such 
specific  authorization  in  this  bill  as 
amended,  It  would  be  clear  that  the  re- 
maining S37.5  million  would  be  allocated 
over  these  other  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification?  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  Senator  will  send  his 
modification 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  proposing  to  amend  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  Is  the  effect  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  have  a  right  to  do  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  think  this  creates 
quite  a  different  matter,  indeed,  because 
I  had  said  previously  with  regard  to  sub- 
section (e)  that  I  had  no 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator cannot  modify  his  amendment  ex- 
cept by  unanimous  consent.  He  can  offer 
an  amendment  when  all  time  has 
expired. 

Mr,  BUCKLEY,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  my  amend- 
ment as  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  FULBRlOIfT  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  I  have  stated 
that  simply  asking  for  annual  authoriza- 
tions is  an  objective  with  which  I  agree. 
I  voted  In  committee  for  a   1-year  au- 


thorization. The  rommittee.  by  a  divided 
\ote  overruled  me  and  marie  it  2  years. 
But  the  real  thru-st  of  ihe  Senator's 
amendment  is  to  cut  the  overall  amount 
of  $139  million,  which  is  allocated  to  the 
programs  I  have  mentioned,  to  S37  5 
million.  Now  he  is  seeking  to  amend  the 
amendment.  I  believe  he  want^s  to  amend 
it  so  that  the  full  cut  would  rome  out  of 
the  two  programs  specifically  men- 
tioned— the  development  program  and 
the  world  food  program.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  am  very  reluctant 
to  vote  on  an  amendment  which  has 
been  changed  in  such  a  fashion,  espe- 
cially at  this  late  hour,  with  so  few 
Members  present. 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  I  did  not  feel  that  my 
earlier  language  was  ambiguous  as  to 
this  point. 

I  will  withdraw  the  modification. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  think  we  ought 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  a.s  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  >  The  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  address  myself  to  two 
remaining  points. 

I  appreciate  the  import  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  in 
quoting  the  conclusions  of  the  Lod.ee 
Commission.  Those  conclusions  may  be 
very  valid,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  wit- 
nesses were  not  heard  by  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  we  are  asking 
for  here  Ls  the  opportunity  for  the  neces- 
sary evidence  to  be  put  into  the  Record. 
to  pive  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to 
make  its  own  independent  judgment, 
rather  than  to  rely  upon  the  iudpment  of 
the  Lodge  Commls.sion.  so  that  we  can 
determine  whether  or  not  we  can  most 
usefully  funnel  our  contributions  to  the 
developing  world  through  this  particular 
agency  of  the  United  Nations,  or  through 
our  other  coexisting  proerams.  I  would 
al.so  like  to  addre.'^s  myself  to  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javitsi.  I  feel  no  anger  and  I 
do  not  feel  that  my  cos[xinsois  feel  any 
anger  We  do  feel  that  there  ha,'=  been  a 
qualitative  change  in  the  United  Nations 
which  ha.«  been  procoedinc  over  a  period 
of  years  and  which  crystalU7,ed  and  was 
demonstrated  .so  clearly  earlier  ihi.';  week. 
It  would  be  punitive,  in  my  judgment,  if 
we  were  to  cut  off  aid  to  countries  one  by 
one.  aid  to  those  nations  which  did  not 
vote  for  our  resolution.  But  to  support 
what  is  proposed  here,  and  what  we  are 
proposing  here,  is  simply  a  means  of 
assuring  ourselves  that  we  can  most 
effectively  help  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
world  in  a  way  in  which  we  know  that 
the  moneys,  contributed  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  American  people,  can  reach 
their  goal 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I   have  reiriaininp? 

The  PR&SIDING  OP"FICER  'Mr  Bi-r- 
mcK  I .  Eleven  minutes  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkrinsa.^ 

Mr.  FLH^BRIOHT.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  5  mir.utes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  <Mr  GRAVEt>. 

The  PRF^SIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  .Ma-ska  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  OPwWEL.  Mr.  President,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley) is  eloquent,  but  I  think  that  any 
person  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  is  not  punitive.  There  is  only 
one  intelligent  interpretation  that  can 
be  made;  namely,  that  it  is  punitive — 
and  ver>'  much  so;  what  I  would  call  the 
most  chauvinistic  and  the  most  jingois- 
tic in  the  classic  sense  of  the  word. 

I  associate  myself  wath  the  remarks 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  and  would  only  add  as  an 
adjunct  to  that,  we  seem  to  be  develop- 
ing a  philosophy  here  that  we  are  pay- 
ing our  r>ortion  of  the  money  to  the 
United  Nations,  because  we  are  buying 
a  piece  of  the  United  Nations  that  will 
bend  to  our  will. 

As  I  understand  it.  our  Inordinatel.v 
high  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
is  based  on  our  ability  to  pay  We  are 
the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world.  It  is 
right  that  we  should  make  a  contribution 
above  and  beyond  what  other  nations 
are  making. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  logic  that 
it  is  not  pimitive.  because  if  we  want  to 
be  punitive  we  wotUd  do  it  on  a  nation- 
by-nation  basis. 

How  tragic  that  we  could  even  think  in 
this  way.  If  we  want  to  punish  someone, 
we  punish  the  culprit,  not  the  institu- 
tion. What  we  would  be  doing  here  would 
be  to  punish  the  institution,  the  institu- 
tion which  came  about  at  this  F>oint  of 
history  with  such  pam  and  such  difBculty. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  say  this  in  a 
partisan  sense,  because  it  has  been 
thrown  at  us  in  such  a  partisan  sense,  in 
that  we  are  doves  and.  therefore,  chau- 
vmists  or  isolationists.  But  if  I  have  ever 
seen  a  case  of  isolationism,  it  is  certainly 
this  one  where  we  not  only  want  to  punish 
the  institution  but  we  want  to  punish 
the  United  Nations  which  really  is  the 
only  organization  to  offer  any  possible 
vestige  of  hope  for  peace  in  the  world — 
the  United  Nations,  which  was  a  prod- 
uct of  the  leadership  of  this  country  as 
a  result  of  World  War  U. 

That  we  want  to  punish  the  United 
Nations  now,  I  find  difBcult  to  compre- 
hend. 

Mr.  President,  we  find  the  same  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation  appropriating, 
without  blinking  an  eye.  $250  million. 
$500  million,  or  $1  bUlion  in  foreign 
lands.  Now,  petulantly,  to  quote  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  we  seek  to  strike 
out.  in  a  part  of  this  world  body,  items 
that  go  directly  to  the  improvement  of 
human  beings. 

Even  our  aid  program  has  been  much 
more  successful  through  the  United  Na- 
tions rather  than  thi-cugh  our  own  Gov- 
ernment where  we  treat  these  nations  as 
mendicants.  It  is  a  great  tragedj-  that 
we  would  reverse  a  25-year  policy  to- 
ward.s  the  attainment  of  world  govern- 
ment, but  we  would  do  it  because  the 
money  we  put  in  will  not  buy  us  votes 
we  feel  we  should  ha\e. 

It  would  be  like  the  people  of  Ala.ska 
not  hking  what  was  done  about  Am- 
chitka  and  refusing  to  pay  their  taxes. 

Democracy  is  a  two-way  street  It  has 
it.«  good  days  and  it  has  its  bad  days. 
We  had  our  bad  days  earlier  this  wee^. 
I  think  it  reflects  badly  on  the  pohtical 
m.aturitv  of  this   body   to  want  to  take 
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lh:s  kind  uf  action  a^aiii.st  that  dfmo- 
cratic  body,  the  Umt«d  Nations,  because 
we  did  not  particularly  get  our  way  last 
Monday 

I  hope  that  this  body  will  ha'.e  the  ».us- 
djm  to  ree(i«rnize  what  I  ron.sider  to  be 
a  return  to  isiJaticni.sni  of  the  crassest 
sort 

Mr  BUCKLEY  Mr  President,  I  have 
t*'o  unjuunious-cf)nsent  requt'sts  to 
meLke  Upon  reflection,  I  would  like  to 
rernsta  e  m\-  amendment  Ui  the  amend 
uent  »iid  to  make  it  read  at  tlie  end,  on 
page  2  be',^nBninK  on  line  11  i-oiitribu- 
uon  or  pror\.sion  of  commodities  hius 
teen  previously  spe<  iflciUlv  authonwd 
toe  «uch  purposf'  or  purposes  of  Iftfisla- 
ticn  iiereafter  enacted  by  the  C<aitjress  ' 

The  PREsrUINO  OFKK:i:R  '  Mr  BuH- 
Dicx).  Does  tl'.e  Senator  a-sk  ananinious 
COBSOU  tu  nuMlify  his  amendment  in  that 

XlT.  BCCXUET  Yes.  Mr  President,  i 
a.-k  unanimous  coiisent  for  that. 

Itie  PTiESIDING  OPFICKR  I.s  there 
oojection  to  ttif  requ^*^t  i>f  tlie  Senator 
from  New  York  ^  The  t  hair  hears  none, 
and  :t  :s  so  ordered 

Mr  BUCKIJ-:Y  Mr  President,  the 
second  uIlaIl;^^iU.■^  con.sent  I  make  is,  in- 
asmuch a-s  my  amendment  reHlly  takes 
the  form.  techniciUy  of  three  amend- 
nvenw.  I  ask  unar. imou-s  ci>rLsent  to  have 
them  CTTLSidered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-ICEH  Ls  there 
objettion  u>  tfie  request  of  tiie  Senator 
from  Sew  York''  The  Chair  hears  none. 
an*l  tne  amemt.-nents  wjli  be  considered 
t-n  Qio^ 

W'.ii  tne  SetidLor  please  send  his  modi- 
Th  a  1,1  or.  lo  aie  det.ii,  which  the  clerk  will 
6Ca.te. 

Tne  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a.s 
follows: 

On  pi^e  29,  between  llnce  31  snd  23,  In- 
B«rt  tJi«  fotlowliig; 

-3»c.  108.  lai  Section  301  ot  tbe  IPoretgn 
ABiBtanee  Act  a<  1941.  relaUn«  to  general 
auUK>rUy.  is  amended- - 

••(1)  by  strtkiog  out  In  cubaection  (b) 
•Contributions'  and  LnsertUig  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  following  Excep*  .ls  ^.hfrwlw  pro- 
vMed  In  accordance  with  iibM^  •!;>!.  le)  of 
tills  scetten.  contrlbutlous  ,    hivd 

"(2>  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing n«w  subeecUon; 

"  '(e)  NetwltbctandlDg  any  otber  provision 
of  law.  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for 
the  payment  of  Toluntary  contrtbutlonB  by 
the  United  Statea  to  the  tJnlted  Nations  De- 
relopooent  Fund  or  to  th^  w.  rid  frK^<l  pro- 
gram of  the  Food  and  A^ncilture  OrKa^ilsa- 
tton  vf  the  T'nltwl  Matlf  ns  and  tm  P'^m- 
n»odltle«  siiail  b«  provideil  by  the  United 
Slates  to  the  United  .Vali'ja.s  or  any  or^niza- 
tlon.  program,  fund,  or  activity  of  tlie  United 
Natlona.  unlefis  such  voluntary  contribution 
or  provision  of  conimodltles  has  been  previ- 
ously speclflcaJly  authorized  for  such  pur- 
poee  or  purposee  by  legislation  hereafter  en- 
acted by  the  Congrea*  Arry  ruch  authorlza- 
llon  Bhan  not  be  glren  for  a  period  exceed- 
ing one  fl.v«l  year  '  " 

On  p««*'  2<»  nii*  22.  strike  out  "Sbc.  !«•" 
ar  d  :r.  !.*i-t  m  ll^a  tlT^rrof     i  b  >  " 

On  page  30,  line  2  jtnke  out  tllB  000,000" 
SkT.d  insert  in  !leu  there<'f  "$^7  V4.000", 

Mr.  PVLBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
yield  my&eU  1  minute  Ua  say  that  the 
Beostor  from  New  Yoik  Mr  Javits'. 
I  tblBk.  has  exyiesj.ed  my  leeiinKs  about 
i:.e  rriititer  WiiateNer  liie  sptviMjrs  iiiay 
uiiiut  d.r,oul  tlie  i^enduia  amendixieufc,  it 


w,  ill  be  mterprf^ted  by  eversone  i  xcept  the 
siKjnsors  as  a  reat  tion  ^and  I  tlunk  a 
petulajit  reaction — to  the  vote  ui  tlie 
United  Nations  la^t  Monday  I  Hunk  that 
v\  ouid  be  unfortunate 

The  I  ommittee  did  try  to  review  all  of 
the  pIX)g^a^l^  in  this  bill,  and  it  did  re- 
view many  of  them  in  an  effort  to  look  at 
tlieni  ui  the  li^ht  of  the  ihangin^  conJi- 
tioas  in  this  country 

Thu.'^.  I  cannot  be  agam-sl  reviewing 
Hiiy  of  tliese  proKram.s  bui  I  tiuiik  to  do 
a:!. it  t'!''  .Seniit  )r  ;):  jpo^t.'?  w-iuid  be  very 
(irastu-  and  would  be  a  ver>-  grave  mis- 
take nn   the  ;)art  oi    the  Senat/C 

Mr  P.^STOHE  Mr  President,  wnll  the 
.Senat.r  from  .■\rkansa.s  .yield  me  2  irun- 
utes? 

Mr.  PUL^RIGHT  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
UieSeniitor  from  Hliode  Lsiand. 

The  PKKSIDING  OF?TCKR  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  I.sland  ls  recognized 
for  2  minute.s. 

Mr.  PASrOHE.  Mr  President.  I  am 
one  of  thofse  who  have  felt  for  a  long, 
long  time  ttuit  we  are  paying  more  than 
w^  ^h'Hild  !iir  liie  operation  ol  the  United 
.Nations  r  ihuik  it  is  his.;h  time  that  the 
situation  .^iiouid  be  reviewed.  Naturaiiy. 
the  foriMulH  uH.s  adopted  at  a  time  when 
;iU  the  blue  clupn  were  in  our  favor 

The  one  objection  1  And  to  tJie  amend- 
ment propased  by  the  junior  Senator 
I:-oni  Neu'  York  'Mr  Buck:  ky  '  i.s  the 
;  net  tliat  .ne  is  wietdmg  his  a.x  at  llio»se 
(arts  of  the  program  that  have  a  human- 
itarian .i.s,)c<t  I  am  not  talking  about 
whether  it  i.-  pumtive  or  not.  but  I  think 
this  IS  the  wroHK  place  to  do  it 

I  had  the  privilege  of  .serving  a.s  a  U.S. 
Representative  ti:>  the  liHh  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  rJie  United  Natinn.<.  I  made  the 
remark  lime  and  time  again  tiiat  if  one 
went  into  tlie  washroom  and  pulled  down 
ii  paper  towel,  one.  two.  three-  tlie  tiurd 
time  we  would  be  paying  for  that  tcwel. 
We  carry  one-third  of  the  load  I  tiunk 
times  have  changed  and  the  pocketbook 
of  this  country  is  no  longer  fuii  tlte  way 
It  used  to  be 

If  RiLsMa  wanLs  to  claim  it  has  parity 
with  us  and  if  she  wants  to  cLiim  she  is 
as  wealthy  as  we  are  then  I  say,  let  her 
pay  as  mucfi  as  we  do  to  the  Umted  Na- 
tions 

The  fact  remains  that  neither  Ku.ssia 
nor  t'rance  even  paid  their  peacekeeping 
dues- 

I  think  this  matter  .should  be  adjasted 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  atiministra- 
tion  would  do  .sometlun^;  about  it  but  let 
as  not  do  it  on  tlie  floor  of  the  Senate. 

One  fault  I  find  with  the  amendment 
pn>p<jsed  by  tlie  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  'Mr  Bcikxkt'  is  not  so  much 
liiat  we  Should  readjust  the  amount  we 
[xiy  to  the  United  Natlon.s,  but  I  think  he 
is  doinjj  it  in  the  wrong  place,  I  am 
afraid  we  will  do  ourselves  irreparable 
lianii . 

Let  us  ncA  knock  out  aid  to  children, 
resciiich  for  medicine,  and  things  of  that 
kind  Once  we  begin  to  pick  at  it.  I  am 
afraid  that  we  will  do  our8«lves  more 
hanii  than  v.^)(x^  If  we  want  to  do  some- 
Uuiitc  about  the  United  Nauons,  let  us 
do  .something!  about  the  33  percent  that 
\se  pay  I  tnmk  that  we  pay  altOKether 
u.)0  much 

Mr  FUlJiRlGHT.  Mr,  Pie«ideut.  how 
niutti  tune  is  left? 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    Three 

IMMUle.S 

Mr,  I-TJUBRIGHT    I  yield  2  minutes  to 

tlie  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-T-TCKR  The  Sen- 
ator from  liluicis  is  lecQgniaed  lor  2 
iiiuiutes. 

Mr,  PERCY  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  what  has  been  said  in  the  eiociuenl 
statement  made  by  the  .'-enior  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr  Javits '.  II  tliere  ,s 
any  doubt  about  wliat  we  are  reactuit;  to 
now.  It  IS  wliat  happened  in  New  York  on 
Monday  night  Let  us  go  from  the  Ij»ct 
:ieel  lliat  was  distributed  coiic^iTiLng 
;l;e  Butkiey  amt'iidjiicnt  which  states 
A  hat  we  should  du  ui  IigiiL  ot  the  cur- 
rent overall  a^-ses-sment  of  tlie  rule  at  the 
United  Nations.  I  do  not  know  any 
overall  aa-sesoiumt  of  the  roie  of  the 
United  Nations  Uial  we  have  uudeiway 
as  a  matter  of  study  ntht  now  It  is  in 
re.sponsc  to  what  just  liappeucd  Second, 
I  would  be  very  much  opposed  to  the 
amendment  because  wi-  have  been  work- 
iixg  in  the  direction  of  iniUtiJaleral  aid. 

The  whole  purpose  oJ  the  adrniuist ra- 
tion lias  been  to  move  us  away  from  U- 
latcral  or  unilateral  to  multilateral  aid 
where  we  share  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
woi'ld,  witii  such  ui.;>tituUons  as  the 
World  Bank.  The  lutention  as  stated  in 
ilie  fiict  ,~heet  IS  th.kt  we  slioiild  look 
t;iro«i*ih  oui-  voluntary  eoiitrifautions  to 
'.lie  Umted  Nations  to  see  whetlier  they 
ouid  be  more  efifectively  acconipli.siied 
bv  unilateral  U  S.  effort. 

I  tliink  this  IS  cerUimly  moving  con- 
trary to  the  direction  that  the  Ni.xon  ad- 
ministration li^*s  been  wisely  carry UI4;  on 
I  think  that  it  would  be  a  dreadful  mis- 
tike  to  act  m  tins  debate  in  Uiis  way  and 
that  it  would  be  uiterpreted  in  the  worst 
way  by   the  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr  FlTJiRIGHT  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  uvi'  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Jiuuor  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  On  this  question 
tlie  yeas  and  nay&  havi.-  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  tiie  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 

Mr.  GRIFTTN  <  when  his  name  was 
called'.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr  Tow- 
er >.  If  he  were  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote  I  would  vote  "nay  "  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  (after  ha\-ing  voted  in 
tlie  affirmative  •  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr  Mu^s- 
KiE>.  If  he  were  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  "nay  '  I  have  already  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote 

Mr  BROCK  'after  havinc;  voted  in  the 
athrniativei  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Mr  WruKERi  If  he  were  present  and 
voflhK  he  would  vote  "nay  "  I  have  al- 
ready voted  "yea  "  I  withdraw  my  vnte 
Die  rollcall  wa.";  concluded 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  Uie  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  I  Mr  A:<DBRS0Ni,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  '  Mr  Harris  • .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  iMr,  iNorYE),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wasliington  iMr.  Jacksoh'. 
the  Sfnator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MtOovEJiJ*  I ,    the   Senator    from   Maine. 
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(Mr.  MusKiEi.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama iMr  Sfarkmani.  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stknnis>  are 
necessarily  absent 

I  turtlier  announce  Uiat,  if  iiresent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr  Ja(.ksoni,  tlie  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKici.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  'Mr  Harris'  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIPTIN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr  Jordan  i,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr  Mii.LrR '  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  >Mr,  Tower  ' 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  S^nith  Dakota  (Mr, 
MuNDT>   is  abfient  because  of  illness. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScoTTi  and  tiie  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Wf.ukeh*  are  necessarily 
ab.sent 

If  present  and  volmt.',  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania   'Mr.  StoTT*    would 

vote  "nay." 

The  respective  pair  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower  '  and  tliat  of 
the  Senator  from  ConnecUcut  (Mr. 
WficKERi  have  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

I  No    275  Leg  i 

TEAS-    28 

Allen  Ea.sUand  Jordan   N  C 

Ailott  KUenrier  lx>nK 

Baker  Krvin  McClellan 

Bennett  Fannin  SnUUi 

Buckley  Pong  SteTens 

Byrd,  Va.  Ooldw&tcr  Talmadge 

Cotton  Ourney  Thurmond 

Curtis  Hansen  YousK 

Dole  Holllnps 

Dotnlnlck  Hruaka 

NATS— 55 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bellmen 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brooke 

Burdlck 


Ournbrell 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Huijbes 

Humphrey 

JavlU 

Kennedy 


Paste re 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

r^  xmlre 

Randolph 

KlblcoH 

R^.tii 

Sax  be 

Schwelkcr 

Spring 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

■Paft 

Tunney 

Williams 


Byrd.  W  Va.  Va>?nu*in 

Cannon  Maiuneld 

Case  Ualhias 

ChUea  McOee 

Churcli  Mrlntvre 

Cocdl  Metcalf 

Cooper  Mundale 

Cranston  Moss 

Eagleton  Nelson 

Fulbrlght  Packwood 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY   RECORDED— 3 
Brock,  for. 
Griffin,  against. 
Montoya,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Anderson  McOoTem  Sparkman 

Harris  Miller  Stennu 

Inouye  Mundt  Tower 

Jackson  Miiskle  Welcker 

Jordan.  Idatio  Boott 

So  Mr.  BucKLETs  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRAVEL,  Mr  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    140 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No,  540,  and  ask  unani- 
CXVII 2393— Part  30 


mous  consent  that  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible <  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  >Mr.  DoMiNicas,> 
may  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  read  tiie  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr,  CANNON,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obj.e;Utn.  it  us  so  ordered 

Amendment  No.  540  u.  as  follows. 

On  pskge  39.  -itnke  out  lines  4  througli  6 
and  Insert  m   lieu   therecf   the  following; 

Sec  301  Socuou  620  of  tlie  Foreign  Asilst- 
ance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to  prohibitions 
against  furnishing  assistance.  Is  further 
amended — 

(  1  )  by  striking  out  of  the  first  full  para- 
graph of  subsection  (eld)  all  that  matter 
following  Immediately  below  clause  (C)  and 
Inserting  In  iieu  thereof  the  foUo*ing.  and 
such  suspension  sbaii  continue  until  the 
President  is  satisfied  that  such  country,  gov- 
ernment agency,  or  government  subdivision 
has  (I)  discharged  Its  ob:igatlons  under  ii.- 
terr.aliimal  law  toward  such  citizen  or  en- 
tity, including  speedy  compensation  for  such 
property  In  convertible  foreign  exctiange 
equivalent  to  tlie  full  value  thereof,  as  re- 
q.ured  by  internaiionad  law,  or  iin  has  pro- 
■.  ided  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  or 
conditions,  as  the  case  may  be  No  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorl7,e  the  President  to  waive  the  provisions 
of  thl^  subs<?cllon    '     and 

(2)    by   adding  after  subsection    (v), 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD  Mr  President,  if  the 
SenaUir  will  yield.  I  think  all  the  ba.«;es 
have  been  touched,  and  I  a^k  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  time  Umitation 
on  the  pending  amendment  cf  not  to  ex- 
ceed 40  minut(?s.  the  time  to  be  equally 
d!%ided  between  the  5pon.sor  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manacer  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob.lertion.  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident,  this 
will    he   the   last    vote   tonipht 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes 

Mr  President,  I  am  ofTering  today  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  (H,R 
9910'  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the 
"foreign  aid  door"  on  any  country  which 
expropriates  U.S  property  without  pro- 
viding immediate  and  efTective  compen- 
sation. 

The  necessity  for  this  amendment  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagxjes  who  recall  the  adoption  of  the 
Hickenloot^er  amendment  back  in  the 
early  1960s.  1  suspect  that  msuiy  Sen- 
ators who  are  familiar  with  that  meas- 
ure believe  it  does  the  very  thing  that  my 
amendment  seeks  to  do  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  that  tlie  Hickenlooper 
tuiiendment  does  not  cut  off  foreign  aid 
when  a  country  expropriates  U.S.  prop- 
erty suid  does  not  provide  effective  com- 
pensation to  the  owners.  Although  I  am 
sure  the  author  and  supporters  of  this 
amendment  thought  they  were  barring 
continued  assistance  to  such  countries. 
It  must  t>e  recognlaed  that  the  Hicken- 
looper amendment  has  one  fatal  flaw — 


it  leaves  the  question  of  cutting  off  aid 
to  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

This  discretionary  authority  has 
served  to  gut  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment and  render  it  useless  My  amend- 
ment would  close  this  loophole  and  make 
the  original  amendment  an  effective 
provision  of  law. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  record  m 
recent  years  In  1968  the  military  gov- 
ernment of  Peru  expropriated  the  Inter- 
national Petroleum  Co  ,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Compensation  has  not 
been  paid  and,  yet.  this  year  that  sarrx:^ 
militaiT  government  in  Peru  is  sched- 
uled to  receive  $34  3  million  in  one  type 
of  fareipn  aid  or  another. 

Or  let  us  take  the  cs.se  of  Boh  via  which 
in  1969  seized  properties  belonginp  t.3 
the  Gulf  Oil  Corp  As  yet.  full  compensa- 
tion has  nat  been  provided  But.  for  this 
fi.sciU  year  the  administration  plans  to 
give  Bolivia  $23  million  in  foreign  aid. 

Or  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  case  of 
Chile  which  has  recently  expropriated  a 
number  of  L'.S  lioldings,  including  ITT, 
Kennecott.  and  Anaconda.  Compensa- 
tion has  not  been  forthcoming  and  in  the 
case  of  our  major  copper  holdings  there, 
the  State  Department    reports: 

The  Controller  General  of  Chile  ar. - 
n  'Uiiced  an  October   II   that  no  compen- 

sation would  be  paid  for  the  UJ5  copper 
mining  mvestments  expropriated  on  July   i" 

Nevertheless,  our  foreign  aid  effort 
continues— Chile  is  scheduled  to  receive 
this  year  from  the  United  States  a  total 
of  $14  miUion 

Mr.  President,  these  examples  leave 
no  doubt  m  my  mind  that  the  celebrated 
Hickenlooper  amendment  is  a  fiction — 
and  It  will  remain  a  fiction  until  the  Con- 
gress removes  the  President's  discretion- 
ary power  on  the  aid  cutoff  issue 

My  amendment  does  this  It  removes 
this  legal  fiction  and  sa>-s  to  all  aid 
recipients: 

If  yju  e.\proprlale  U.S  pr.jperty  and  d^.;;  : 
provide  effective  compensation  immediattly. 
then  no  more  aid    period 

Mr.  President,  it  is  doubtful  that  there 
IS  any  foolproof  *ay  oi  preventing  the 
expropriation  ol  U.S.  property.  But  it  is 
withm  our  power  to  make  al>soiutely 
sure  Uiat  tliose  who  do  expropriate  our 
overseas  holdings  are  no  longer  eiigibic 
for  foreign  aid 

My  amendment  provides  this  assurance 
to  the  aid  recipient,  to  the  UJ5  investor. 
and  most  importantly,  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Mr  F^resident.  I  withhold  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PLTLBRIGHT  1  yield  2  nunutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr   Ajkxk). 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  Pr^ident,  I  do  not 
ifiiiik  Uus  amendment  is  wise  at  this 
time  U  our  companies  invest  in  foreign 
countries  and  see  fit  to  take  out  insur- 
ance against  expropriation  and  pay  the 
fee,  then  they  are  protected  m  that  mat- 
ter However,  if  our  coaip&nies  invest  in 
other  countries  and  do  not  take  out  m- 
surance  and  later  on.  after  e.xpropnation 
has  taken  place,  ask  our  Government  to 
write  insurance  retroactively  for  tbem. 
then  they  do  not  bwerre  the  benefits  of 
the  insurance  program.  Of  course,  they 
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have  to  pay  a  fee  for  the  insurance.  And 
they  should.  Just  as  you  and  I  do  when 
we  take  out  insurance. 

I  do  not  thinL  this  amendment  is  going 
to  help  at  all.  I  realize  it  is  aimed  mainly 
at  about  two  or  tlxree  South  American 
countries. 

Insurance  protection  is  available  to 
our  overseas  investors.  The  laws  are  on 
the  books.  Lf  sc«ne  of  those  who  are  now 
in  trouble  had  availed  themselves  of  this 
protection  and  had  paid  the  insurance 
ree  when  tliev  should  have,  they  would 
not  bt>  111  the  trouble  they  are  now. 
I  shall  not  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr  FUI.BRIOHT.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  5  minute.s  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  <  Mr  Chtles  ) . 

Mr  CHILES  Mr  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  tliat.  on  its  face,  sounds  hke 
one  everyone  should  vote  for.  Why 
should  we  give  any  foreign  aid  to  a  coun- 
try that  expropriates  any  property  of 
some  of  our  citizens? 

I  thmk  that  what  the  Congress  did 
whPii  !t  pas-sed  the  Hlckenlooper  amend- 
ment made  a  lot  of  sense.  It  expressed 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that,  if 
property  was  expropriated,  we  would  cut 
off  the  foreign  aid.  but  we  did  leave  some 
discretion  to  tiie  President  to  determine 
whether  the  aid  should  be  cut  off  or  not. 

I  think  we  need  to  look  at  this  pro- 
posal very  carefully  Let  us  look  at  Latin 
America.  There  are  coim  tries  down  there 
changing  their  form  of  government 
everywhere.  What  type  of  government 
they  go  to  concerns  us.  One  may  propose 
that  when  a  cotmtry  expropriates  the 
property  of  one  American  business,  we 
are  KoinK  to  rut  off  all  the  aid  to  that 
country,  but  wliat  if  the  President  deter- 
mines, in  his  discretion,  that  such  a  move 
may  make  the  country  go  Communistic 
as  opi>08ed  to  some  other  form  of  govern- 
ment? What  if  the  President  decides  that 
is  the  case? 

I  would  like  to  leave  to  the  President, 
and  to  the  appropriate  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment, to  make  that  determination, 
because  I  tliink  here  we  are  talking  about 
the  national  interest  of  our  country,  and 
If  we  are  talking  about  the  national  in- 
terest of  our  coimtry.  we  have  to  dif- 
ferentiate betv  een  that  and  a  business 
that  belongs  to  this  countr>'.  We  have 
to  be  a  Uttle  practical  or  pragmatic  about 
It  and  determine  whether  we  .should 
leave  some  discretion  to  the  President 
to  make  that  determination. 

I  can  say  tliat,  looking  at  Latin 
America,  many  of  those  countries  are  in 
the  balance.  Many  of  them  are  changing 
models.  We  have  the  Chilean  model  that 
we  do  not  particularly  like.  On  the  other 
hand,  Chile  had  a  revolution  and  a 
change  of  government  in  that  coimtry. 

I  can  tell  you  that  In  Latin  America 
today,  many,  many  countries  are  in  the 
balance.  A  lot  of  them  are  changing  their 
model,  and  we  find  the  Chilean  model, 
that  we  do  not  particularly  like;  we  find, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  Brazil 
had  a  change  of  government,  and  we 
find  Peru  h:id  a  change  in  their  govern- 
ment, and  many  other  countries  are 
about  to  have  changes  in  their  govern- 
ments, and  what  those  forms  are  going 
to  be   we  perhaps  can  influence. 

I  think  we  miKht  be  very  shortsighted 


to  pass  this  amendment  and  to  take  away 
all  discretion  of  the  President.  becau.«^ 
we  might  change  the  form  of  government 
to  one  completely  oppased  to  what  we 
want  to  sec  happen,  because  we  take 
away  the  President  s  discretion,  ills  abil- 
ity to  negotiate  Where  we  have  ex- 
pressed ourselves  in  Congress  as  to  wliat 
should  be  done  if  compensation  is  not 
made,  we  ought  to  leave  that  loophole. 
We  ought  to  leave  that  determination  to 
be  made  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  tiois 
country,  to  determine  in  his  view,  after 
study,  whether  that  would  hurt  the  na- 
tional interests  of  this  country.  Because 
I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  find  the 
President  of  the  United  States  saying, 
•I  am  not  going  to  cut  off  foreign  aid  to 
a  country  unless  I  think  it  is  against  the 
national  interests  of  this  coimtry." 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  vote  down  this 
amendment,  and  leave  the  discretion 
where  it  now  lies,  in  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

In  answer  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
ator  from  Florida.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
we  realize  that  we  cannot  buy  votes  by 
foreign  aid  or  any  other  means.  We  have 
just  gone  through  that  exercise  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  we  find  that  46  of 
our  so-called  friends,  countries  which  are 
U.S.  aid  recipients,  voted  against  us  and 
in  favor  of  the  Albanian  resolution. 
Twelve  of  our  friends  abstained;  and  I 
might  say  those  were  some  of  our  friends 
tliat  got  more  foreign  aid  tlian  any  other 
countries. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  hap- 
pened a;  the  United  Nations  is  a  good 
example  of  the  problem.  The  law  now 
makes  it  mandatory  on  the  President  to 
cut  off  aid  with  respect  to  that  confisca- 
tion down  in  Peru.  It  Is  mandatory;  If 
the  President  does  not  do  it.  what  is  our 
remedy?  As  it  stands  today,  about  all 
we  can  do  is  impeach  the  President. 

So  It  should  be  taken  away  from  the 
President  to  make  that  decision,  because 
what  does  he  do?  Here  comes  up  a  vote 
on  Taiwan,  so  he  commits  everything  the 
Nation  has  to  give.  In  every  dispute  we 
have  with  some  foreign  country,  such  as 
Peru,  we  say,  "Here  is  a  $100  million  oil 
company  you  have  confiscated,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  It?"  And  they  say, 
"If  you  want  our  vote  on  this  Taiwan 
thing,  you  have  got  to  take  it  on  the  chin 
and  let  us  steal  your  property." 

I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  not  have  that  way  to  try 
to  obtain  a  vote  on  the  Taiwan  Lssue.  for 
example,  by  giving  away  a  $100  million 
investment. 

What  would  I  suggest?  I  would  not  give 
them  5  cents  while  they  were  stealing 
our  property. 

That  Is  the  way  the  Senate  acted  on 
the  sugar  bill  we  passed  Just  recently, 
without  opposition.  We  had  a  provision 
there  that  as  far  as  the  Senate  was  con- 
cerned, we  were  not  going  to  buy  any 
sugar  from  them  at  an  inflated  i)rlce  if 
they  were  stealing  our  property.  We  said, 


"WliUe  you  are  stealing  our  property,  we 
are  not  going  to  trade  with  you  " 

How  many  people  here  would  suggest 
that  you  continue  to  trade  with  a  man 
although  he  has  stolen  ycur  property 
and  refused  to  give  it  back?  It  is  utterly 
ridiculous. 

A.s  long  as  thLs  Nation  insisted  on  that 
position,  there  was  no  problem.  It  was 
only  when  somebody  became  weak-kneed, 
and  one  of  these  confiscations  took 
place — I  believe  the  Peruvian  one  was  the 
one  that  triggered  it— and  our  repre- 
sentatives were  scared  to  death  We  said, 
"The  law  requires  that  we  cut  off  giving 
assistance."  But  we  lot  .■some  little  dic- 
tator proceed  to  kick  Uncle  Sam  aroimd. 
and  did  not  even  have  the  couraae  to  cut 
off  the  money  we  were  giving  them. 

I  ask.  why  are  you  so  timorous?  Why 
not  Just  try  telimg  those  people  you  are 
not  going  to  permit  them  to  steal  from 
you?  Why  not  try  it,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  might  say  that  this 
amendment  provides  that  this  suspen- 
sion shall  continue  until  the  President 
Is  satisfied  that  that  government,  gov- 
ernment agency,  or  subdivision  has  dis- 
charged its  obligations  under  mtema- 
tlonal  law. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking,  that  they 
discharge  their  obligations  under  inter- 
national law;  and  until  such  time  as  they 
do  it.  the  aid  Is  going  to  be  suspended, 
and  this  amendment  says  it  shall  t>e  sus- 
pended, and  not  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  had  the  under- 
standing that  to  the  nations  which  voted 
in  favor  of  Uie  Albanian  resolution  in  the 
United  Nations  this  foreign  aid  bill  pro- 
vided benefits  totaling  $2.1  billion.  Can 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  verify  that? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  Is  not  quite  cor- 
rect. The  ones  tiiat  voted  against  us  on 
the  Albanian  resolution,  their  aid  totals 
$1,494.7  milhon.  but  there  were  some  ab- 
stentions, and  if  you  add  the  12  absten- 
tions, it  not  only  totals  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  suggested,  but  even  more,  $2,308 
billion.  So  it  is  even  more  than  the  Sen- 
ator suggested,  if  you  total  those  who 
voted  agalnat  lu  and  those  who  ab- 
stained. 

Mr.  ER\nN.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada permit  the  Senator  from  North 
CaroUna  to  assure  him  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  feels  that  you  ought 
not  to  give  discretion  to  those  who  have 
no  actual  discretion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Several  Senators.  Vote!   Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr  FUI. BRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  prepared  to  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  wanted  to  be  heard. 
I  am  trying  to  lun  him  down. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Ho  can  put  a  state- 
ment in  the  Record  and  .save  some  time 

Mr.    BAYH.    Mr     President,    will    the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, or  ha.s  lie  yielded  back  his  time? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  trying  to  nego- 
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tlate  a  deal.  Is  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
ready  to  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr  CANNON  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  cive  me  a  minute  or  two 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  yield  2  niinutc.<^ 
to  tlie  Senator  from  Indiana 

Mr.  B.-WH  Mr  Pre.^ydont,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  on  tiie  p<.jint  that 
was  rai.sed  in  colloquy  by  our  distin- 
guisliod  colleaeup.s  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  and  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana relative  to  the  Peruvian  IPC 
Oil  Co .  expropriation.  Is  tlie  Senator 
from  Indiana  correct  in  interpreting  the 
amondmont  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
to  mean  that  if  th»'re  i.'-  a  corrx)rate  in- 
tere.-^t  in  a  company  that  ha.-^  been  refus- 
ing to  pay  taxe.'-  and  refa^^mg  to  do  a 
number  of  things  that  nio.<;t  other  cor- 
porate lntere.«;t,s  in  a  country  are  required 
to  do.  and  tho  country  takfs  punitive 
mea'^ures  to  bring  that  corjioration  into 
line,  that  would  require  the  entire  foreign 
policy  of  this  countiy  a.'?  far  as  foreign 
aid  i,=  concerned  Xji  be  sub.iect  to  a  recon- 
ciliation of  that  difference  ' 

Mr  FLT-BRIGHT  Under  existing  law, 
the  Prp.^ld^iit  ha,';  not  yf>t  ap)jIiod  what  is 
calle<l  the  Hlckf-nlooix^r  amendment  Ne- 
gotiation.";  have  not  been  completed  one 
way  or  the  othor:  no  final  decision  so 
far  as  I  know  has  been  reached  in  the 
IPC  case,  in  contrast  to  Chile,  where  ap- 
parently .some  final  decisions  have  been 
made.  The  Chilean  Government  has  al- 
leged underpayment  or  nonpayment  of 
taxes,  or  too  much  profit,  1  fort'et  the 
reason,  but  it  .^etms  very  definite  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  negotiate  any  far- 
ther for  the  payment  of  anything  with 
respect  to  our  cop!)er  companio.^; 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
overstated  the  situatinn  in  Peru,  al- 
though no  final  settlement  has  been 
reached  The  President,  under  the  law.  I 
think  does  have  the  di."-rretlon  Of  course. 
this  play  on  words  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  me  confu.sed  TTie 
President  has  the  right,  under  the  law, 
not  to  apply  the  aid  cutoff  if  he  deter- 
mines tlie  country  is  taking  appropriate 
steps  and  negotiating  in   good   faith. 

They  did  reach  a  settlement  m  Bra7il, 
which  is  one  case  that  has  been  cited. 
The  one  in  Ceylon  was  suspended  This 
Is  one  case  where  the  President  actually 
suspended  aid  because  of  the  expropria- 
tion a  few  years  ago  of  some  oil  proper- 
ties. 

I  do  not  feel  very  strongly  on  tins  issue. 
I  told  the  Senator  if  he  wi.shed.  we  would 
take  it  to  conference.  This  is  a  very 
troublesome  proposition. 

I  voted  against  OPIC,  which  Ls  de- 
signed to  encourage  Investments  abroad. 
because  I  felt  It  encourages  situations  of 


tills  kind,  that  is.  expropriaticwis  We  en- 
courage private  investment,  and  then  the 
in\o.stors  run  to  us  when  trouble  occurs, 
and  before  you  know  it.  the  difficulty  be- 
comes a  foreign  policy  problem  I  think 
It  is  a  bad  system. 

This  wliole  bill  is  beginning  to  degen- 
erate. Its  original  purpase  is  no  longer 
evident.  Tlie  whole  thing  lia^  gotten  out 
of  hand,  and  that  is  why  I  am  not  as  en- 
tha'-ia.--tic  about  it  as  I  was  .some  years 
ago.  I  thmk  it  is  distorted.  But  in  tliis 
ca.se  the  Senator  raises  a  slight  change, 
and  the  President  still  ha^  to  find  some 
funding.  He  .still  has  to  make  a  deter- 
mination, and  I  .suppofe  tlie  President, 
could  refase  to  make  that  findmg  for  ail 
indefinite  time  if  he  wished  to  do  so  It 
LS  not  a  very  serioas  change  from  exist- 
ing law.  although  it  has  .some  signifi- 
cance.  It  makes  it  a  little  harder  for  the 
President  to  dally  as  long  as  he  has  in 
Peru. 

Mr  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 

the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  willing  to  do  .so 

Mr  CANNON.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IS  here,  and  1  yield  10  minutes  to 
Wm. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  thaiik  tlie  Senator 
from  Nevada.  I  rise,  obviously,  to  sup- 
port hi.s  amendment,  having  mtroduced 
a  very  similar  one,  No  535,  which  lies 
on  the  de.'-k  at  tlie  nionicnt. 

I  also  introduc«l  a  modif:ca.tion  of 
that  today,  for  pnntmg,  lioping  that  it 
would  come  up  tomorrow.  However,  if 
tiie  Senator's  amendment  is  agreed  to.  I 
think  that  probably  will  be  sufficient  for 
my  purposes,  because  it  is  substan- 
tially tightening  up  the  HickerUooper 
amendment 

In  the  p.'-oces.s  of  develoiiing  the  facts 
on  this,  I  ran  mlr,  a  chart  which  1  think 
i.s  extraordinarily  ir.tcresting.  Actually, 
we  prepared  this  chart. 

Since  1962.  American  prope.'-ties  have 
been  expropriated  or  confiscated  by 
Brazil,  by  Ceylon,  by  Uie  United  Arab 
Republic,  by  Argentina,  by  Algeria,  by 
Iraq,  by  Haiti,  by  Syria,  by  Indonesia, 
by  Peru,  by  Zambia,  by  Bolivia,  by  South- 
em  Yemen,  by  Libya,  and  by  Chile — a 
pretty  sizable  amount  in  a  little  period 
of  9  years. 

I  have  also  prepared  a  chart  showing 
during  that  period  of  time  how  much  in 
total  foreign  aid  has  been  given  to  each 
of  tlieso  countries  For  example,  Brazil, 
when  it  expropriated  International  Tele- 
phone L  Telegraph  to  the  tunc  of  $10 
million  in  1960— tliat  has  been  settled: 
but  prior  to  that  time,  from  1946  to  1960. 
we  gave  Brazil  more  than  $3  9  billion 
in  foreign  aid.  In  every  one  of  tlie.se 
countries  where  the  claims  of  our  own 
citizens  have  not  yet   been   settled,   we 


have  been  giving  the  countries,  for  their 
own  development  and  for  their  own  bet- 
terment, millions  and  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars'. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  retain  the  opportunits'  of 
.'-till  trying  to  he'p  and  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  many  of  the-se  countries, 
we  also  ought  to  have  enough  muscle  to 
be  able  to  say  to  tliem.  Look,  if  you  are 
going  to  do  tlus  and  if  you  are  going  to 
take  c\er  after  we  have  t)een  develop- 
ing all  tills,  then  we  aie  not  going  to 
give  you  any  more  foreign  aid,  unless 
you  pay  for  what  you  are  taking  over." 
It  seems  to  me  a  very  simple  tiling. 

We  have  been  told  by  Chile,  Peru, 
Boli'.ia.  Venezuela,  and  India  that  they 
are  likely  to  start  nationalizing  or  con- 
fiscating American  prope.nies.  This  has 
come  up  in  recent  months.  In  each  of 
the  countries  in  thi.$  bill — and  in  future 
bills — we  have  $10  8  million  for  Chile, 
for  example;  $20  million  for  Peru,  for 
1971;  $14.1  miihon  for  Bolivia;  $13.3 
million  for  Venezuela,  and  $403.6  million 
for  India. 

In  1972.  the  estimate  is  $14  1  m.llion  for 
Cliile,  $34  36  million  for  Peru,  $23  8  mil- 
lion for  Bolivia,  $17  7  million  for  Vene- 
zuela, and  $419.7  million  for  India. 

Yet,  these  are  the  very  countries  that 
are  now  tlireatening  to  expropriate  or 
nationalize  the  property  of  our  citizens 
and  to  do  so  in  many  cases  without  ade- 
quate compeiisation. 

All  that  the  Cannon  amendment  does, 
lis  I  understand  it,  le  to  say  to  the  State 
Department,  You  iia\e  another  weapon, 
you  now  do  not  have  to  just  go  tlirough 
the  question  of  v>hether  or  not  appro- 
priate steps  liave  been  taken,"  wliich  was 
a  problem  with  the  Hickeniooper  amend- 
ment as  it  was  put  in  to  begin  with. 

But  if,  in  fact,  they  do  tins  and  do  not 
pay  compensation,  then  their  whole  aid 
program  is  cut  off. 

I  do  not  see  any  retison.  franldy.  why 
the  American  taxpayers  should  be  re- 
qmred  to  put  money  in  for  foreign  aid, 
to  put  m  money,  in  terms  of  tax  money, 
for  insurance  programs  on  compames 
that  are  going  down  and  m vesting  m 
these  countries,  and  ttien  have  the  very 
coimtnes  that  we  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  expropriate  without  paymg 
for  tiie  value  of  the  projjerty  witli  wiiicli 
they  are  dealing 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unarumous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  tiie  chai-t  to  which  I  referred. 
entitled  "Expropnations  of  American- 
Owned  Properties  Since  1962." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
wiLS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


LXPROPRIATIOMS  OF  AMERICANOWNtD  PROPERTIES  SINCE  1962 


Country  and  ditt  Ptopertimndvilut  (if  Known)     Status  of  cabms  ■ 


lorvifn 
(194ft- 


70) 


Biu.l    1962. 


I'n  ($10,000  000) Settled U  97<,  000  000 


do. 


Unuttled 


Ceyloft    1962 Eta*  tnd  €•!<•>(*>  nations 

(|4,00«,000). 
United  Arab  Republic:    40  compamej  in  vitious 
.  >«1  64.  iBrfustnes  (»  WP  OOOV 

Afientina:  1963 Petroleum  contracts  o(  10  SettlwJ 

compame;  nutlil>«d. 
Algeria- 

I'M.   19  companm  in  various  Unsettl( 

.„  >ndu5liie5(J2.0CO,0W). 

'9S7 Mobrte  €s»o.  SmckirOit ito. 

Is'O Philips  Petroleum  Co do. 


167, 100,  000 
912,  200,  000 


911,600,000 


inc.  400.  000 


Covntry  a*d  dato 


Proporties  Mid  valae  (it  known)     SUIbs  of  cktais  > 


ToM 


lrM):l964 Prectv  &  CamMe 

Haiti:  1964 Valenl.ne  Petrottum  t 

Chomical  Corp. 
Syria:  IKS Mobil  and  SUodanJ  ol  N«« 

Jereejf. 
Indonesia:  1965 US.  RuDbf<   Cjo<Jyf«t  ric«  4 

Kubber 

Pern: 

l$6t IPC(Bibsidiaty  ofSUlKUirial 

Nt*  ters«y)(S?00,eoe.OOOX 


SettM tUl.9OO.0et 

UnsotOod UtmOM 

Setttwl 10,0^600 

tibrtsp<i«le<]  unOv  :   33S  OK   ,100 

'Mit.*  ac ,  '«:>io<ec 
vndf  Suh,»'tc 

Ur.u'.»*s  (Veusts  772.500,000 
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TeUI  foreign  xd 
(1941-70) 

Total  foreitn  aid 
(194&-70) 

Coantry  ind  date 

Properties  and  value  (H  known) 

Status  of  daims  > 

Country  and  dale 

Properties  and  value  (if  known) 

Status  ol  claims  > 

Soultiern  Yemen: 

She!!,  Mobil,  Esso.  Catte«_ 

.  Unsettled 

19G9 

. .  Cetro  de  Pasco  Minini,  W.  R. 

Unsettled 

1969. 

Grxe. 

I'bYi;  1970-   

-  Esso,                  

.        do    

J230,  000.  000 

Ztmbii:  1968 

..  Roan  SelectNMi  Trust.  Ltd., 
Mobil.  Caltex,  Standard  Oil 

do 

$40, 900, 000 

Chile:  1971 

_  Kennecott.  Anaconda.  Cerro 
(JbbO ,000.000)  ITT 
rtlM.OOO.POOVBankof 

Unsettled  (Allende 
announced  claims 

1.  703,  000,  000 

(Calif).  Standard  Oil  of  New 

will  be  deducted 

Jersey. 

America. 

from  "e«ces$ 

BoTivii! 

profits"  earned). 

1969 

1970 

..  GBtfOa 4_ 

d« >W.. 

do 

SaUM 

549, 100. 000 

<  "Settled"  docs  not  mean  adequate  compensation  was  paid  for  the  expropriated  properties^ 
$170,000,000.  Ttius,  American  taxpayers  may  be  asked  to  pick  up  the  diHetence-$ll}b,CIOO,000. 


•  About  $275,000,000  of  ITT  and  copper  investments  covered  by  OPIC.  0P1C  has  reserves  of 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
one  thing  that  Senator  Cannon's  amend- 
ment does  not  do  which  my  amendment 
does — which,  I  might  say,  has  raised  eye- 
brows all  through  the  State  Department, 
and  I  probably  will  not  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  if  Senator  Cannons  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to — is  that  In  addition  to 
cutting  off  foreign  aid,  I  have  said  that 
they  can  use  as  an  added  threat  or  as  an 
added  retribution,  if  they  wish,  the  right 
to  take  the  Nation  out  of  the  most-fa- 
vored-natlon  role. 

After  adl.  some  nations,  which  do  not 
get  foreign  aid,  have  been  threatening 
us  with  expropriation,  and  perhaps  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  in  that  case,  and 
to  have  some  method  to  try  to  force  a 
settlement  for  due  compensation.  Is  to 
say.  "Until  you  do,  you  no  longer  are  in 
our  most-favored-natlon  trading  clause." 
That  is  not  in  the  Senators  amendment. 
It  is  in  the  amendment  that  I  submitted. 
It  has  raised  eyebrows  at  the  State  De- 
partment, where  they  are  concerned 
about  its  effect  on  GATT  negotiations 
and  a  variety  of  other  tilings. 

As  I  have  said.  It  is  my  hope  that  T-.'ith 
the  adoption  of  the  Cannon  amendment, 
we  will  not  have  to  face  that  Lssue  this 
year.  We  may  have  to  do  so  at  a  later 
time. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  Threats  are 
going  on  right  now  all  through  north 
Africa  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  with 
the  Investments  we  have  been  making 
over  there,  and  they  are  netting  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money.  In  most  cases, 
we  are  not  giving  any  foreign  aid  to  those 
coimtries.  This  creates  a  problem  as  to 
what  kind — to  put  it  bluntly — of  pressure 
we  have  to  try  to  get  them  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable settlement  of  compensation  in 
that  type  of  country. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  this  will 
be  sufficient;  but  if  it  is  not,  I  might  as 
well  serve  notice  now  that  next  year, 
anyway,  I  will  try  the  other  route,  if  we 
find  ourselves  faced  with  those  condi- 
tions. 

I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  for  giving 
me  this  time,  and  I  heartily  support  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  this  move  is  not  ade- 
quate. I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  will 
support  his  amendment  on  the  favored- 
nation  clause  next  year.  If  it  is  deemed 
necessary 

Mr.  KENNED'.  M:  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  oppcsitiuii  to  the  amend- 
ment now  before  lis  which  seeks  to  find 
some  additional  way  to  penalize  nations 
which  exprop.r.aU"  American  firms. 


First,  it  is  uimecessary  since  the  Hick- 
enlooper  amendment  is  on  the  books  and 
enables  tlie  President  to  decide  to  sus- 
pend aid  if  a  nation  has  blatantly  vio- 
lated international  law  and  practice  in 
its  expropriation  decisions.  Even  that 
amendment  goes  further  than  I  would 
like  in  its  Unking  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
to  tlie  interests  of  a  single  business  firm. 

Second,  this  amendment  makes  sus- 
pension of  aid  almost  automatic  and  re- 
moves all  discretion  from  the  President 
in  perhaps  the  most  delicate  area  of  in- 
ternational relations.  Here  is  an  area 
where  negotiations  traditionally  are  the 
format  for  settling  controversies;  yet  tliis 
amendment  would  make  negotiations  al- 
most impossible. 

Third,  this  amendment  makes  U.S. 
foreign  policy  almost  totally  determined 
by  the  interests  of  an  individual  U.S. 
firm.  Regardless  of  the  conduct  of  the 
company,  regardless  of  the  specific  cir- 
cumstances, this  amendment  would  re- 
quire tlic  automatic  suspension  of  aid. 
U.S.  foreign  policy  cannot  be  based  sole- 
ly on  the  economic  interests  of  private 
fiinis.  Yet  tliat  would  be  the  eflect  of 
this  amendment. 

Obviou-sly,  I  view  expropriation  with- 
out some  lorm  ot  compensation  to  be  a 
violation  of  international  law  as  we  know 
it.  However,  the  process  of  determining 
that  compensation  is  clearly  a  complex 
and  di£Qcult  one  and  varying  decisions 
have  been  returned  by  international 
tribunals  over  the  years.  In  fact,  this 
Government  has  Indicated  by  its  nego- 
tiated acceptance  of  partial  payment  for 
firms  expropriated  by  Eastern  European 
nations  that  each  situation  must  be  ex- 
amined Individually  and  tliat  different 
formulas  for  compensation  may  be  ap- 
plicable in  different  cases. 

All  of  these  questions  are  neglected  by 
this  amendment  and,  in  fact,  it  would 
not  even  permit  a  nation  to  carry  out 
the  normal  process  of  determining  the 
amount  of  compensation  which  is  due 
since  it  would  require  suspension  of  aid 
Immediately  after  the  expropriation  and 
would  not  lift  that  suspension  until  the 
President  determined  that  a  satisfactory 
agreement  had  been  reached.  This  would 
be  placing  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
suspending  aid  before  there  had  been  a 
determination  that  the  coimtry  was  or 
was  not  going  to  provide  adequate  com- 
pensation. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  all  recognize  that 
this  amendment  is  prompted  by  concern 
surroundint?  the  expropriation  of  copper 
flnns  in  Chile.  But  that  process  has  not 


been  completed.  The  Chilean  expropria- 
tion carried  out  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment adopted  virtually  unanimously  by 
the  legislature  of  that  country. 

It  was  not  the  result  of  a  decision  by 
one  man.  It  came  as  part  of  a  long  proc- 
ess of  debate  within  the  councils  of  gov- 
ernment in  that  coimtry.  And  it  provides 
for  appeal  from  the  initial  decision  made 
by  tlie  executive  branch  of  that  govern- 
ment, appeal  botli  to  a  special  tribunal 
as  well  as  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
land, 

I  believe  it  would  be  rash  to  adopt 
measures  of  retaliation  before  tlie  proc- 
ess of  litigation  lias  been  completed  in 
tliat  coimtry  and  I  definitely  believe  tlie 
question  of  suspension  of  aid  or  any 
other  act  of  retaliation  must  be  consid- 
ered in  the  context  of  our  overall  na- 
tional interest  and  not  solely  on  the  in- 
terests of  three  American  copper  com- 
panies. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  l)elieve  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
ready  to  yield  back  his  time,  I  am  ready 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  two  Senators  yield  me  1  minute  be- 
tween them  and  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  their  time  immediately  after? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AOREEMZNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  talked  with  the  acting  minority 
leader  and  other  mterested  Senators, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  begin- 
ning tomorrow  there  be  a  1-hour  limita- 
tion on  all  amendments,  under  the  same 
conditions  as  existed  under  the  2-hour 
limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  request  was 
that  there  be  a  1-hour  limitation  instead 
of  the  present  2-hour  limitation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  I  yield. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  emphasize  the  fact 
that  we  do  have  8  hours  on  the  bill  Itself. 

Mr  M.'>lN.SF^IEIJ-)  Oil  yes. 

Mr   PAHTORE   To  be  allocated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yc.<;.  and  If  thl.s  is 
agreed  to,  ttien  I  irnve  anotiier  unaiii- 
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mous  con.sent  reque.'-t  to  make  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  be  patient. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Cranston  ' .  Is  there  objerlioii  to  llie  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana'.'  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now.  Mr  President. 
I  a&k  liiianimoas  consent  that  tiie  ftual 
vote  on  tlic  bill  belorc  us  occur  not  later 
than  7  o'clock  tomorrow  evening. 

Mr  E>OMINICK.  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing tlie  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  luiow 
that  I  will  he  objectuig,  but  how  do  we 
know,  even  11  we  have  1  liour  to  each 
amendment,  and  I  have  3  to  call  up.  pos- 
sibly only  2  of  which  I  will  offer,  but  ihcre 
are  3  others  I  have  been  asked  to  get 
read>'  and  try  to  call  up  concerning  other 
amendments  from  pet)ple  from  eiII  over. 
that  we  are  gomg  to  pet  finished  by  7 
o'clock,  when  we  have  5  or  10  liours  or 
whatever  it  is  on  the  bill  to  follow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  be  coming 
in  at  9  a  m  tomorrow  and  I  anticipate  we 
will  begin  on  the  first  amendment  around 
9:30.  I  understand  that  that  amendment 
will  not  take  too  much  time  The  Stevens 
amendment  is  underst;uidable  and  I 
would  not  anticipate  mur  li  lime  would 
be  spent  on  that 

Tlus  is  a  request,  if  we  could  ha\e  some 
idea  as  to  what  would  happen  tomorrow 
because  if  we  do  not  finish  at  7  o'clock 
we  would  stay  in  later  in  an  endeavor  to 
finish;  and  if  we  do  not  finish  tomorrow, 
then  we  will  have  to  come  in  on  Satur- 
day which  I  do  not  want  to  do.  speaking 
personallv. 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  do  not  want  to  worry 
our  very  great  majority  leader  on  this, 
but  does  the  Senator  suppose  tiiat  if  we 
did  not  finish  at  7  o'clock,  we  might  do 
so  by  5,  and  if  so.  what  then? 

Mr.  MANSITELD  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  call  up  his  amendmenUs 
after  disposal  of  the  Church-Allott 
amendment,  which  would  be  the  third 
one  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  will  be  happy  to  call 
them  up  any  time  at  the  convenience  of 
the  Senate 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
sometliing  comes  up  so  liiat  we  cannot 
get  througli  at  7  o'clock.  I  am  sure  the 
Senate  would  agree  to  a  limited  exten- 
sion of  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not,  if  I  can  be  assured  of  15  minutes 
time  on  the  bill  sometime  tomorrow.  I 
will  appreciate  it.  as  I  want  to  express 
my  views  for  the  Record 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
that  assui  ancc 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  Is  it 
agreed  that  we  will  finish  this  bill  by  7 
tomorrow  niRhf 

Mr.  M.^NSPTELD  Well,  maybe  we  will 
have  to  go  a  little  bevond  7  o'clock 

Mr.  PASTORE  Bui  if  we  get  through 
sooner,  then  It  could  be  5  o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFTELD  Yes 

Mr.  BVRD  of  Virginia  Mr.  President, 
reserving  tlie  right  to  object,  may  I  a.sk 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
same  question  propounded  by  the  dis- 
tingtiished  Senator  from  Arkansas :'  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  like  20  min- 
utes on  the  bill  sometime  during  the  day. 


Mr.  M.\NSFIELD,  The  Senator  has 
that  assurance. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr  ER\TN  Mr  President,  I  have  not 
sjxiken  on  this  subject  in  the  Senate  for 
about  10  years  I  thmk  I  spoke  only  once 
before  on  it.  I  would  like  to  ha\e  about  5 
minutes  tcimorrow 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  got 
it. 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  now 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fromi  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon  > . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  'Mr.  Anderson',  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  'Mr  Harris-,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  -Mr.  Humphrey  > . 
ihe  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Inouye  ■ . 
the  Senator  from  Washington  '  Mr.  Jack- 
sr;N>.  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'.Mr.  McGovern  I .  the  Senator  from 
Maine  "Mr.  Muskie  • .  tlie  Senator  from 
Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicoff  ' ,  the  Senator 
from  .Alabam.a  (Mr,  Sparkman  ■ .  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr  Stennis  ' 
are  nece.ssarr.y  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
Voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr   Jackson  '   would  vol*  "nay  " 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  '  Mr  JAvrrs  i ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr  Jordan ',  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr  Miller'  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  '  Mr  Tower  '  are 
necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
Mt'NDTi   is  absent  becau.se  of  illness 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr 
Bfall>.  the  Senator  from  Pennsjlvania 
'  Mr  Scott  ' .  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker  I  are  necessarily 
absent 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr. 
C.A.sE  1  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire 'Mr.  Cotton  1  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Texa.-; 
(Mr  Tower  '  is  ;>aired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvan.ia  'Mr  Scott  '  If  pies- 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from,  Texas 
would  vote  "yea'  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

I  No.   276  Leg.l 
YEAS--t7 


Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentaen 

Bible 

BogBS 

Brock 

Burdirk 

Byrd,  Va. 


Cook 

Curtle 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervlii 

Fannin 

Qambrell 


Byrd.  W  Va.       Qoldwater 
Cannon  Oiirney 


Hansen 

Hollln(» 

Hruaka 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long 

Magnuaon 

McCleUan 

Mclntyre 

Montoya 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Roth 


Schwelker 

8>'mlngton 

Tunney 

Stx>ng 

Talmadge 

Toung 

Stevens 

Thurmond 
NAYS— 33 

Aiken 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hartkc 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Buckley 

Hughes 

Percy 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Chorch 

Mansfield 

Saxbe 

Ctooper 

Mathias 

Sinilh 

Cranston 

McGee 

Stafford 

FMlbriglit 

Metcair 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Taft 

Griffin 

Moss 

WUUams 

NOT  VOTlNCi— 20 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

BeaU 

JaviU 

Scott 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Stennls 

Harris 

MUler 

Tower 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Weirker 

Inouye 

Muskie 

So  Mr.  Cannon's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  tlie  vote  by  which  tlie  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  la'ole  was 
agreed  to. 


THE    CHINA    VOTE    AND    UJS     SLT"- 
PORT    FOR    THE    UNITED    NATIONS 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  Presider.t.  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  the  expulsion  of 
t.he  Republic  of  China  from  the  United 
Nations.  This  action  is  offensive  on  a 
moral  basis,  and  it  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  ability  of  the  UN  to 
fmiction  as  a  {X)siUve  force  in  world  af- 
fairs But  XXiis-  action  is  regarded  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  as  particularly  m- 
auspicious  at  a  time  when  Uie  United  Na- 
tions appears  to  be — by  Uie  admission  of 
Its  o»Ti  Secretary  General — on  the  brink 
of  UlsoUency.  For  Uiis  reason,  among 
others.  I  do  not  share  the  desire  ex- 
prej>sed  by  certam  of  my  colleagues  that 
US  fundmg  to  the  United  Nationis  should 
t>e  dramatically  slashed  at  this  time 
Such  an  action  would  perhaps  be  mter- 
preted  as  petulance  However.  I  do  believe 
that  tiie  Congress  should  exercise  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  people  We 
should  undertake  a  thorough  and  hard- 
headed  review  of  tlie  many  categories  of 
U.S.  support  for  Uie  United  Nations  This 
should  be  done,  not  out  of  vrndictivenes^^ 
but  rather  m  the  light  of  the  tendency  of 
ihe  United  Nations  to  spend  money — 
much  of  It  our.s — out  of  proportion  lo  r..- 
resources  and  then  fail  back  on  the  pood 
will  of  Uie  .American  people  to  bail  it  out 
Ihe  present  fi.scai  m.solvency  of  Uie 
United  Nations  would  now  appear  to  be 
compo'.mded  by  an  element  of  moral  de- 
cay and  poor  political  judgment  for  ly 
the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
the  U.N.  expunged  from  lUs  rolls  one  of 
that  organization's  most  reliable  -^U"port- 
ers  and  regular  contributers 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  deeply 
concerned  by  developments  which  sug- 
gest to  him  the  incipient  decline  of  the 
political  credibility  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  propagandisuc  wording  of  the 
resolution  which  removed  the  Republic 
of  China  was  suggestive  of  the  cynici'-m. 
and  political  decay  demor.strated  b>  tiiat 
ill-fated    forerunner    of    tiie    U.N  — the 
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LtuKue  of  Nations — at  tb^  time  w}ien 
fascist  Italy  was  cnllouily  overrunning 
Ethiopia.  Then,  as  is  the  case  ttils  week. 
I  he  assembled  delegates  countenanced 
the  effective  disregard  of  a  nation  at  a 
time  when  it  seemed  "politically  expedi- 
ent" to  do  so.  The  moral  outrape  com- 
mitted against  the  people  of  the  Repub- 
hc  of  China  Is  of  the  same  order  as  the 
League's  toleration  of  Mussolini's  con- 
quest of  Ethiopia. 

KEEO    rOR    BESPOKSXBtLITT 

I  do  not  question  the  desirability  of  in- 
cluding the  People's  Republic  of  China 
as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  or  its 
seating  on  the  Security  Council  How- 
ever, I  firmly  believe  m  the  right  of  the 
Republic  of  China  l<.>  remain  a.s  r  mi^m- 
ber  of  the  U  N   Genera!  A.=i.'^'mb'y 

This  Senator  al.so  behevps  in  the  on- 
going need  for  the  Unitf^d  Nations,  but 
.such  an  organization  must  demon.strate 
adherence  to  a  rea.snnable  standard  of 
political  int«:'fjrit"- 

The  Senator  from  Kan,^a,<  iKMievo  that 
those  nations  which  voted  for  the  ex- 
pul.sion  of  the  liepublir  of  Chuia  did  so 
iar«:ely  in  the  Int/^re.sU  of  political  ex- 
pediency and  e(on<imir  ,ip;>ortunism.  If 
such  conduct  is  to  become  a  l;abit  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  there  u'-  iMdence  to 
suggest  that  this  is  the  ca.se,  then  the 
-Senator  from  Kan,=;a.'^  bfl;rves  'Jie  United 
States  should  undertake  a  careful  but 
critical  evaluatii  :i  of  <'ur  '-upiwrtof  that 
organization. 

R  CVTE  W     -  >  F    F :  N  *  NCIAl.    8TTPPORI 

!  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  tiu.s  (•hanibor  the  fact  that  U.S.  vol- 
untary contributions  to  United  Nations 
and  its  special  programs  and  agencies 
liave  been  roughly  twice  a.s  great  a.s  our 
a.s.s«»s.sment.s.  I  would  like  to  cite  .some 
specific  examples  of  tins  pattern  Our 
rumulatiie  total  a.s.ses.sments  by  the 
r  N  from  1946  through  1970  have  come 
tn  $.584.95:5.000  or  32  percent  of  the  reg- 
ular U  N  budget  When  our  a.ssessments 
fur  other  UN  special  agencies  are  totaled 
for  tiiis  period,  they  amount  to  $551,- 
491  000  and  average  from  25  to  30  per- 
cent of  tii.e  respective  UN,  agency 
budgets. 

However  our  voluntary  contributions 
to  United  Naiions  si>erial  iirograins  and 
agencies  have  totaled  $2, 353  419,000  This 
support  ha.s  accounted  for  up  U)  83  01 
percent  of  their  operating  budget^ 
Notable  among  these  voluntary  figuies 
are  the  58  58  ix-rcent  U  S  (  ontributions 
to  the  U  N  Relief  ;ind  Wfirks  .Agency.  50 
percent  for  UN  Population  Activities 
Pimd.  40  percent  for  the  UN  Children  - 
Fund,  and  38  42  percent  of  the  U  N  food 
and  agrictilture  program 

The  cumulative  total  -upport  nf  the 
United  State'-  ;..r  \>  ••  l  :::'>ii  Nations 
from  1946  to  1970  amounts  to  $3  761.- 
968.000  For  the  year  1971,  the  United 
States  has  been  assessed  $56  312  170 
or  31.52  percent  of  the  UN  's  operating 
requirements. 

These  amount,  are  ubstantial  and 
rf-iirf-se-nt  the  relaiiveiy  Uirge  US  com- 
ini'rnint  to  the  acllvll;^•^  of  tlie  United 
Nations  These  activities  have  not,  how- 
ever, bound  the  United  Nations  to  the 
political  des'res  <ir  commitments  of  the 


United  Stoites  The  .suggestion  by  some 
among  u.s  who  ftH>l  that  tlie  outcome  of 
tlie  China  vote  represent.-N  the  United 
Nations  coming  of  age  frankly  puzzles 
me.  For,  on  tiie  whole,  this  couiurv  iias 
st.'rved  the  Unittd  Nations  m  a  manner 
wiuch  ha.s  not  b<>en  suggestive  i..f  .seif- 
interesi.  Al  thia  tune,  an  iii.->olvent  United 
Nations  will  need  our  support  more  ilian 
ever  before  if  it  is  to  escai>e  paraiy.sis 
It  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  future,  we 
should  sustain  the  United  Nations  as 
our  membership  requires  and  our  own 
political  and  national  interest  merit. 
However.  I  cannot  m  good  conscience 
recommend  that  we  continue  present 
levels  of  support  witliout  a  careful  as- 
sessment of  our  own  interests. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Oommlttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S  2515.  A  bUl  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers,  together  with  Individual  and  sup- 
plemental views  (Rept.  No.  92-415). 

By  Mr  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  rec- 
ommendation : 

H.B,  174«.  An  act  to  further  pronmte  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers  ( Bept,  No   93  4 1 C  , 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    &SB 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
SYMINGTON'  propo.scd  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  'H.R.  9910>  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  11>61,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr, 
President.  I  ask  unanlmoiLs  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  lus  business 
today  It  stand  m  adjournment  imtil  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


mediately  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  on  Monday  next.  Uie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr. 
.\LLEN'  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
1.)  minutet,  following  which  tlieie  be  a 
;^riiod  fur  the  traii.-:action  of  routine 
.iornn.g  bu.,iness  not  to  extend  beyond 
10  oclock  a.m..  With  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  9   AM.  MONDAY, 

NOVEMBER   1,   1971 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Prcsiden;.  I  susk  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
tomorrow  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9  o'clock  on  Monday  mommg  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


OFIDER  FOR  KKrCXiNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR   AU.FN    AND    FOR    PERIOD 

OF     TRANHAOIION     OP     ROUTINE 
MORNINCi  HU.siNESS  ON  MONDAY 
NOVtMBEH    1     1971 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  8U5k  unanimous  consent  that  Im- 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  MONDAY,  NO- 
VEMBER 1,  1971,  TO  10  A.M..  TUES- 
DAY, NOVEMBER  2,  1971 

Mr,  BYRD  of  We^t  Virulnia  Mr,  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Monday  next  it  stand  m  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  I  uesday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS GURNFY,  BVfil)  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA,  McC'LEIJ.AN  HIBICOFF, 
AND  PERC\'  ON  TUKSDAV.  NOVEM- 
BER 2,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
on  Tuesday  next,  tlie  following  Senators 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes each  and  in  the  order  stated:  Sen- 
ators GuR.NEY.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia, 
McCLfcLLAN,  RiBicoFF,  and  Percy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  TUESDAY,  NOVEM- 
BER 2.   1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  Senators  under 
the  orders  peviously  entered  for  Tuesday 
next,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR   WATER   QUA!  TTY  BILI, 

TO  BE  LAID  BKFOHF  THV.  SP  NATE 

ON   TUESDAY    NEXT 

Mr,  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  next,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  the  water  quality  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VVAIER    QUALITY   BILl.--~UNANT- 
MOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  make  the  following  unanimous- 
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consent  request,  having  been  authorized 
to  do  so  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  after  consultations  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  the  able 
assistant  Republican  leader,  and  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph  i .  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
MusKiEi.  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr  PROxMinr  and  Mr. 
Nelson)  .  the  distinp-aislied  Senator  from 
Tennessee  <Mr.  B.^ker  ' ,  the  distinguish.ed 
Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr  Cooper  ' , 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware <Mr,  BoGcs> , 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  time  on  the  water  quality  bill 
be  limited  to  4  hours:  that  time  on  an 
amendment  by  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr  Proxmirei  be  lim- 
ited to  2  hours:  that  time  on  an  amend- 
ment by  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr,  Nelson)  be  limited  to  2 
hours;  that  time  on  any  other  amend- 
ment In  the  first  degree  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  that  time  on  any  amendment  in 
the  second  decree  or  any  motion  or  ap- 
peal, with  the  exception  of  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  be  limited  to  30  minutes; 
provided  that  time  on  the  bill  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  manager  of  the 
bill  and  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er or  his  designee,  that  the  time  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  such 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill;  provided  further 
that  no  amendment  not  germane  be  In 
order;  and 

Ordered  further,  that  Senators  in  con- 
trol of  time  on  the  bill  may  yield  time 
therefrom  to  any  Senator  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  assume  this  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr,  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


RESCISSION  OF  ORDERS  RECOG- 
NIZING SENAI  OR  DOLE  AND  SEN- 
ATOR TALMADGE  TOMORROW 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
orders  recognizing  Senators  Dole  and 
Talmadce  on  tomorrow  be  vacated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  UTNTINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS BEFORE  THE  SENATE  AT 
CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  uiianmious  con-^ent  that, 
uiX)n  the  conclusion  of  routine  mommg 
business  tomorrow,  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  tlie  unfinished  busmess, 
which  is  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9910)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  time  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missoiul  (Mr.  Symington)  be 
stated  so  that  it  may  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

Th?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment.  The  assist- 
ant legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  44.  line  14.  strike  out  ■'$250,000,- 
000  •  and  Insert  la  lieu  thereof  ■$341,000,- 
OOO'. 

On  page  44.  line  20.  strike  out  "$250,000.- 
000  "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '$330,000,000." 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  program  for  tomorrow  is 
as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  ajn. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized, theie  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes  and  with  the 
usual  3-minute  limitation  on  speeches. 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  resume  its  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill.  Pending  will  be 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
iMr.  Symington  ) . 

The  Senate  will  complete  action  on 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  tomor- 
row, there  being  a  time  limitation  of 
1  hour  on  any  amendment  in  the  first 
degree,  and  th,  re  al.so  being  an  agree- 
ment to  vote  on  final  passage  on  the  bill 
at  no  later  than  7  o'clock  p,m,  tomon-ow. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  rollcall 
votes  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL  9   AM, 

Mr,  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  tiefore  the  Senate,  I  move. 
in  accordance  with  Uie  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until   9    am.    tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
8  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pra>  the 
Senate  adjourned  until  tomorro'A .  Fri- 
day,   October   29,    1971     at    9    am 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominatiorus  received  by  the 
Senate  October  28,  1971 : 

UJS   Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain: 


Herbert  H.  Mulvany 
Oscar  J   Jahnsen.  Jr. 
William  D  Derr 
GUbert  L   Kralne 
Charles  J    Glass 
Horace  G.  Holmgren 
Claude  R.  Thompson 
John  C.  Guthrie 
Perney  M   McKlbben 
Sidney  B  Vaughn,  Jr. 
Eugene  A    Delaney 
James  L.  Flelshell 
Royal  E.  Grover,  Jr, 
WUliam  G,  Dick 
Charles  P.  Juechter 
John  C,  Puechsel 
Warren  W.  Waggett 
Leo  V,  Donohoe 
Adrian  L,  Lonsdale 
Berry  L.  Meaux 
Harold  W,  Parker,  Jr. 
John  P.  Mlhlbauer 
Clarence  C.  Hobdy,  Jr. 
James  L,  Brewer 
John  W,  Leadbetter, 

Jr. 
Victor  Koll 
Raymond  C.  Hertlca 
Paul  A.  Yost.  Jr. 
Henry  H.  Bell 
Philip  C.  LutBl 
Richard  P.  Malm 


George  E.  Cote 
Swain  L.  Wilson 
PhUllp  B.  Moberg 
Lawrence  A,  White 
Wilfred  R.  Bleakley, 

Jr. 
John  S.  PhllUps 
James  P.  Randle 
Richard  L  Jacobs 
Louis  L.  ZumsteLn 
Alfred  P    Manning. 

Jr 
George  J    Roy.  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Witter 
Ted  L.  Gannaway 
Robert  A,  Moes 
Richard  M   Thomas 
Daniel  L.  Muir 
Robert  C   Powell 
George  E   Maloney 
Richard  J.  Knapp 
Frederick  P.  Schubert 
Byron  W,  Jordan 
David  M,  Kaetzel 
Richard  O.  Haughey 
Myron  E.  Welsh 
Robert  F.  Ewels 
Melvln  H.  Elaton 
John  D.  COFtello 
Donald  C   Thompson 
Graeme  Mann 
Richard  A.  Bauman 


The    following-named    Reserve    officers   to 
be   permanent   commissioned  officers  of   the 
Coast  Guard  In  the  grades  indicated: 
Lieutenant  commander 

George  H.  Morltz 

Lieutenant 
■Vernon  O.  Eschen-        Jc*in  R.  Lashley.  Jr. 

burg  David  C,  Jeflrey 

William  P.  WoUe 

In  tkk  AaMT 

The  following-named  persons  for  reap- 
pointment In  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  section  1211: 
To  be  nia;or  general 

Stromberg,  Woodrow  W  ,  473445688, 

The  following-named  perse  ns  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  in 
the  grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283 
through  3294: 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Romash,  Michael  M,,  192368034. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  Ututed  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311 : 

To  be  major 
Hlgdon,  James  W  ,  403446702. 
Wong,  Donald  R..  661384035. 

To  be  captain 

Alexander.  WlUlam  C„  Jr  ,  230544 :  48 
Banks,  James  H.,  257402428. 
Berk.  Walter  L    53024 1316 
Bigley .  Angel  a  R     11 628350 ! 
Bove.  Ralph  J     26164658S 
Browning,  Clifton  J     467406488 
Canfleld.  Consvanc*-  D     2.-!2640990. 
Danner ,  Job  n  A    osaaetji* !  5 
r>eason,  Rotxrt  I.    263^0^630 
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Fry    i  aul  H..  257628805. 
Oabbert.  Kenneth  K..  612343512. 
Head.  Herbert  W..  III.  155321863. 
Jacobs.  Wmie  S..  237462771. 
Kelliim.   George   G  ,   m.   005403169. 
Lopez,  Paul  v.,  263541098 
Myer.  Frederick  G  ,  Jr.,  010301287. 
Pierce,  Lawrence  D..  419388016. 
Pilgrim.  George  E..  186280203. 
Semrau,  Buddy  L  .  363424248. 
StrlcUand,  James  H  .  421384521. 
Wendt,  Kenneth  A..  399368103. 
Young,  Richard  J..  136369138. 
Zepke.  John  R..  389361842. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Alvarez.   Angel   H..   Jr..   144362974. 
Arnold.  Buddy  L,   257704541. 
Arnold.  Tony  O  ,  685006004. 
BaJemA.  Sheldon  L..  532346546. 
Bale.  Hugh  O.,  218424726. 
Blake,   Peter   J  .   Ill,    092363692. 
Blue,   L«on   D  .   264828817. 
Buck,    Doyle    A  .    432783843. 
Burdlne.  Roy  G  .  429790022. 
Campbell.  James  T  ,  530242404. 
Campbell.  Larry  O  .  500481304 
Chafens.   Roger  L.,  401545884 
Cropper,  Siegfried  8.,  266709494. 
DaTU.  Merrill  W..  003305864. 
Domyslawakl.  Raymond  F..   163341713. 
Drake,   Van  T..  526864577. 
Everltt.  Donald  B  .  Jr.,  226606383. 
Fowler.  Charles  N..  260628199. 
Fuller.  JePTrev   D  .   517528287. 
Gee.  Philip  C  ,  265667572 
Oldley.  Norman  A..  IH.  027342700. 
OUbreth    Alan    S..    538422104. 
Glaze,  Gerald  W..  307386313. 
Ooehler.  Rodney  W.,  399364193. 
Gramlcclonl,   John    P,    141343988. 
OrasAt,  Augustine  M  .  278385446. 
Grundy,  WtUlam  J.,   564622162. 
Hassett,  Robert  B.,  III.  484487777. 
Herrlngton.  Stuart  A..  208328882. 
Houston.  Curtis  A  ,  474505627. 
Johnson.  Kenneth  L  .  474483864. 
Josephson,  George  B  .  475463463. 
Kalley.  Bruce  L  ,  104340172. 
Laney,  Millard  O,  259708489. 
Liu.  George  K..  574401724. 
McDonald.  James  A..  378420129. 
Mecredy,  Robert  F..  250763343. 
Morgan,  Thomas  J.,  463608674. 
Pedersen,  Milton  D..  388384291. 
Plnnock.  Martin  W..  526522310. 
Prestldge.  James  C  .  Jr  .  453686862. 
Reavee.  George  P  .  261522532. 
Rtckerson.  John  C  .  Jr..  266683135. 
Salyer,  Howard  C  ,  Jr.,  409665390. 
Shumaker.  Gary  E  .  381427606. 
Smith.  Jamea  L..  450706361. 
Stefanowlcz.    Raymond    S..    166388823. 
St     Laurel. t.    Norman.    003304046. 
Wallace.  Emltt,  223646507. 
Warburton.  Albert  E.,  III.  184300032. 
Whltaker.  Joseph   T.  383428337. 
Zlemleckl.  Anthony  M..  153304188. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

Baker.  Linda  B  ,  506549922. 
Benjamin    William  K  ,  261682103. 
Bermaii    .MUhaei  D  .  21J548277. 
Brennan.  Richard  S  .  III.  350389846. 
Bussert,  John  R  ,  328385^21. 
Cavin,  Dennis  D  .  41  1788558. 
De  ArvU,  Royal  M  ,  524620816. 
Parmer.  Robert.  526620<J08 
Fitch.  Ronald  B  ,  II.  0O9307»5«<» 
Gordon.  Clarenc*  E..  208306210. 
Hlrsch,  Paul  R    238740175 
Jobe.  Gordon  B  ,  26568 15«2 
Kanan,  John  P  .  5266232 1  ~ 
Kupelck.  Sharron  D  ,  3WU4866y 
Langenfpid,  Thomaa  E  ,  393388002. 
Loftls.  I>jnald  D  .  467880071 
Martin,  Michael  C  ,  251847520 
McClendon,  Richard  E  ,  437586J35. 
Parker,  Jlmmle  K    445422730. 
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sump.  Stewart  il  .  .:2468,!6.!2. 

Spara,  Theodore  J     1 7'>.3fi.'j«:^7 1 . 

Thomas.  CharUw  W  .  433627734. 

The  fo.IowUig-namfl  dlstingviLstied  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  IMgu- 
lar  Army  of  the  United  SUtes,  lu  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant  under  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  Stat«s  (■(••■  =p'-f. ms  2106.  3283, 
3284.  3286.   3287      1  'SH     a.rt     i290: 

Brooks   Sidney  A     .'m,4""i''. 

Curtis.  Paul  A    4.U  '«?>■    7 

Easton,  James  P..  1  (74riH  : 

Ebellng.  John  A.  Jr    jj/r  '"018. 

Flora.  Herbert  V..  Jr     469B07360 

Gullkev.  James  H..  175402213. 

Hay.  Paul  B..  Jr..  401644633. 

Hedges,  Tony  J.,  616502424. 

HUlman.  James  L  ,  524560130. 

Landhelm.  Craig  E  ,  555586361. 

Lorenc,  Caslmlr  G  .  347428472. 

McGlU,  Michael  P..  074406372. 

McPherson.  Lawrence  O  ,  294469515. 

Parker,  Robert  M..  294430900. 

Parr.  Joe  A..  459741807. 

Romlto,  Thomas  M..  296484712. 

Scogglns,  Jeffrey  A  .  446624995. 

Thorn,  Jamea  T  ,  464746323. 

Thornton.  Gordon  L..  617609669. 

Townsend,  Robert  K  ,  521561216. 

Veal.  Wayne  R  .  447484469 

Walters.  David  E.,  267841503. 

Wernette.  Edward  L  .  463921062. 

WoUtarsky.  Bruce  W  .  441606813. 

Ii*  THE  Navy 
The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  line  and  staff  corps  ot  the 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5787.  while  serving  In. 
or  ordered  to,  billets  for  which  the  grade  of 
commander  Is  authorized  and  for  unrestricted 
app>olntment  to  the  grade  of  commander 
when  eligible  pursuant  to  law  and  regulation 
subject  to  quaJlflcatlon  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

LINE 

Barnes,  Fletcher  J..  McCullough,  David  U. 

in  Murray,  Gordon  L.,  Jr. 

Bullard.  Lewis  D  Nelson.  Henry  E. 

Fleming.  James  J  Rel  11  y.  Robert  K. 

Holland.  John  D.,  Jr.  Sansom.  Robert  G..  Jr. 

Klrkconnell.  William  Staudenmayer, 

B.  Frederick  O. 

StrPPLT    CORPS 

Krelg.  William  C. 

In   tht   Navt 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Reserve 
of  the  US.  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  commander  In  the  line  and  staff 
corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Capernaros,  Peter  S.      Eldredge.  Hugh  G.,  Jr. 
England.  Loy  D.  Gagllano,  Giovanni 

Grlflln,  Francis  V.  Hart,  Frank  M. 

Hlerseman,  Wayne  R.   Hodges,  Alan  8. 
Holton,  James  V  Hunter,  Thomae  V.,  Jr 

Husband,  Philip  M,       Jackson,  Harry  B. 
Kerby.  Douglas  G.  Post.  Arthur  H.,  Jr. 

Reetz,  Harvey  F.  Sample.  William  B..  Jr. 

Stephenson.  Donald  L.  Stevenson,  John  C,  Jr 
Vogt,  John  H. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

GarreU,  Henry  P.  M. 

Crvn,    KNOINCXR    CORPS 

Knox.  John  R. 

JUDGC     ADVOCATE     GENERAL'S     CORPS 

Knape  Raymond  E 

NtTRSE     CORPS 

Harri.son,  Alvlna  M  Mong.  Dorothea  O. 

Rosk^ph    tkjrothv  A  Vaz    r>>!ore.s  D. 
Young.  Victoria  E 

Lt.  Cmdr    O.-^*-   II  Wl.ilt.lter,  U3    Naval 


Reserve,  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  *t  commander  in  the  line,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  a^   provided   by   law. 

The  following -named  otticers  of  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  lor  peruiaijem  pruuioLluU  to 
the  grade  of  captain  In  the  line  and  staff 
corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 
Beverly.  Ralph  A.  Tarmer.  Billy  L. 

Rohrer,  Paul  W.  Vanlandlngham, 

Thorn,  FVed  James  R. 

Greene.  Furman  B. 

JUDGE    ADVOCATE     GENERAL'S    CORPS 

McDowell,  Mary  L. 

TTie  following-named  ofOcers  of  the  Re- 
serve of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  commander  In  the  line 
and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to  quall- 
flcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 


Llebe,  Larry  J. 
Lunlng.  Henry  J. 
Martin.  William  D 
Maunder.  Donald  E. 
McElUgott.  Robert  M 
Moloney.  John  D. 
Moody.  Roy  B..  Jr. 
Morrlsett,  Leslie  D.,  Jr. 
Morse,  Mlnot  C,  Jr. 
Nystrom,  Donald  A. 
Rennlnger,  Harris  R. 
Ruble,  Arthur  J.,  Jr. 
Sheftel.  Richard  A. 
Smith,  Brian  W. 
Smith.  Ralph  W.,  Jr. 
Stewart.  Edward  W. 
Sudduth, Jack  W 
Sutherland,  Bird  E. 
Thomson,  Frederick 

D..  Jr. 
Trout.  Herbert  E. 
Wenning,  Robert  A. 


Atkln,  Lawrence  C. 
Brown.  William  I. 
Brown,  Oscar  D..  Jr. 
Bryant,  Theodore  W. 
Buesener,  Charles  A. 
Bush.  James  S. 
Caletri.  Joseph  J. 
Collier,  John  H. 
Creps.  Roland  R. 
Dlamon,  Mark  I. 
Dowhnl,  John  K. 
DrlscoU.  Conrad  J  ,  Jr 
Ferris,  Edward  G. 
Flchter,  George  L. 
Flyun,  Kenneth  C. 
Frlsche,  Francis  X. 
Gerety,  David  W 
Ollklnson.  Alan  A. 
Gray.  Richard  L. 
Inman.  Richard  J. 
Johnson,  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  Whitney  H. 
Lamee,  Clyde  D.,  Jr. 

CHAPLAIN     CORPS 

Senleur,  Jude  R. 

The  following-named  Regular  officers  of 
the  line  and  staff  corps  of  the  US  Navy,  for 
temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander, pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  5787.  subject  to  qviallflcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Branch.  Nathan  E.  Lauf.  Joseph  W. 

Delanoy.  Blllte  L.  Leech.  Joseph  W. 

Eastman.  David  R.  Lindstrom.  Axel  L. 

Flow,  James  W.  Tomcavage,  Norman  J. 
Hayter.  Roecoe.  Jr. 

SDPPLT     CORPS 

Pacofsky,  Bartholemew 

CrVlL    ENGINEER     CORPS 

Perez,  Johnny 

Franz  Hatfield  (Naval  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  candld.ite)  to  be  a  permanent 
ensign  In  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  quallflcailon  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  28.  1971: 

U  S.    Tax     Covrt 

WUUam    A     Goffe.   of   Oklahoma,    to   be  a 
Judge  of  the  US    Tax  Court  for  a  term  ex- 
piring 15  years  after  he  takes  office. 
U.S.    District    CV-ihtb 

WUUam  C.  Stuart,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  US. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Iowa. 

Barl  E  O'Connor,  of  Kansas  to  be  a  D  S. 
district   Judge   f..*   the    dUitrlct   of   Kansas. 


October  28,  1971 
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The  Hou."^*"  met  at  12  oclwk  noon 

The  Chaplain,   the  Reverend   Edward 

G.    Lat<h.    D  L>     offered    the    foilowme 

prayer 

Th  kirtc/di  m  <  /  '  U  d  is  n:>t  meat  end 
drink  But  riL/hti/u-iu.'.,^  and  peace  and 
■jOy  in  the  Holy  STtrit--   l\  msn-s  14     17 

Almighty  God.  most  niereiful  and  ever 
gracious,  by  the  n.i^iht  o'  Thy  spirit  lift 
us  into  Thy  pre.'-enrc  where  we  may  be 
still  and  receive  grace  to  help  in  tunc  of 
need. 

We  pray  for  the  sick  and  the  sorrow- 
ing, the  tempted  and  the  troubled,  the 
discouraged  and  Dm-  de.spondent,  and  for 
those  who  sufftr  m  the  suffering  of 
others,  may  they  be  strengthened  with 
p<;)wcr  for  endurance  and  patient  e. 

We  pray  for  the  poor  and  tlie  hungrj', 
for  thttoe  who  are  pers»ecul*^d  and  op- 
pressed, for  Uio.se  a  ho  stek  the  lift  of 
liberty  in  their  iive.s  and  in  Llieir  land 
By  Thy  .«;pirU  help  u^  to  help  them. 

Reveal  to  us  the  secret  faults  in  cur- 
selves  wluth  add  to  tlie  sum  of  human 
misery  May  we  be  moved  to  repentance. 
be  ready  to  consecrate  ourselves  anew 
to  Tbee  and  be  u-sed  by  Thee  to  advance 
Tliy  kingdom  in  our  world,  lu  tlic  Mas- 
ter's name  wt  pray.  Amen. 


THK  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lias  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  aiuiounre.';  to  tlie  House  hi.'s 
approval  thereof 

Without  objection,  Uie  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE   fTlOM   THE  SENATE 

A  messape  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pas.scd  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title 

HR  10456  An  act  to  broaden  and  expand 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Asrlculturt' 
to  cooperate  with  Mexico,  Guatemala,  El  Sal- 
vador. Costa  Rica  Honduras,  Nlcarajrua,  Brit- 
ish Hondura.s,  Panama,  Colombia,  and  Can- 
ada to  prevent  or  retard  commtinlcaljle 
diseases  of  anln.al.-;.  where  the  Secretary 
deems  such  action  necessary  to  protect  ti.e 
livestock,  po\Uiry.  and  related  industries  of 
the  United  States. 

The  mes.saRe  also  annouixed  that  the 
Senate  in.'iists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (HR.  7072'  enUUed  'An  act  to 
amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  to  furllier  clarify  the 
Intent  of  Congress  as  to  priorities  for 
airway  modernization  and  airport  devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes,";  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  di.sagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hoiises 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
IUrtke,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Ptarson,  and  Mr. 
Baker  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Houi^e  to  the  bill  S.  29 1  rntilled 
"An  act  to  tstabhsh  the  Capitol  Ret  f  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  Utah."  re- 
riue'^t';  3  corifereiice  with  the  Hou.'^e  on 
the  di.-^ ap rfeing  votes  of  the  two  Hou.sep 
tlipre-.'n,  a'iri  p"points  Mr  Bible  Mr 
Moss,  and  Mr  Hansen  to  be  the  cv: 
ftree,^  on  the  pfirt  of  the  Senate 

The  mrMi^re  also  announced  tliai  the 
Senate  had  pa, -to  a  biil  and  a  conctir- 
rent  re?'. '.u-'on  of  the  following  titles,  i;; 
"shich  th>-  c.Kuiri  nre  of  the  House  i.^ 
requested : 

S.  79.  An  act  foe  the  relief  of  the  Glover 
Packing  Co.;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  46.  Concurrent  rescdutlon  to 
ccrrect  the  enrollnient  of  S.  137. 


NORTH  VIETNAM  SHOULX)  RELEASE 
AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
AND    ACCOl'NT    i'OR    MISSING    IN 

ac:tion 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
i-iernussion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute,  to  revise  and  ext«i<i  his  re- 
marks and   include  extraneous   matter. > 

Mr  7.ABI/X-KI  Mr  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement that  t!ie  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  will  release  2.900  Viet- 
(.  on<ci  ]M-i^oi.eis  of  war — G18  freed  outnprht 
and  the  remaining  number  after  a  brief 
rehabilitation — i5  a  welcome  and  heart- 
ening development  Particularly  becau.se 
of  my  deep  and  long-standing  interest  in 
nbtiiining  the  release  oi  .Amenrfn  POW  -- 
and  MI.A's  in  Southeast  Asia  I  would 
hope  that  this  humane  action  will  gen- 
erate a  similar  appropriate  response 
fiT)m  North  Vietnam. 

President  Thieu  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  leadership  in  arranging  for  the 
return  of  tliese  men  to  their  famjlie."  and 
loved  ones 

Above  al!  the  action  should  be  recog- 
nized as  m  keepmg  with  llie  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  treatment  of  pnsoners 
of  war  While  North  Vietnam  ratified  the 
agreement  it  has  consistently  failed  to 
live  up  to  the  provi.«aons  of  that  agree- 
ment. 

I  know  ai;  .-V  men  tan."-  and  people  every- 
where jom  me  in  the  urgent  hope  that 
North  Vietnam  will  take  the  same  re- 
six)nsible  attitude  reflected  in  this  ac- 
tion by  South  Vietnam  North  Vietnam 
should  now  release  US  POW  s  and  ac- 
count for  the  missing  in  action. 

Congressional  concern  over  the  plight 
of  our  POW's  MIA  s  was  shown  once 
again  on  October  4  with  the  unanimous 
passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
374,  calling  for  the  humane  treatment 
and  release  of  U.S.  prisoners  and  a  full 
accounting  of  those  listed  as  missing. 
That  concern  and  abiding  interest  will 
continue  until  our  POW's  MI  As  return 
home 


\i*r  n  re\  i.=;e  and  extei  d  his  re'narks  and 
Hir'.ude  extraiieous  matter  • 

M"-  PE!  LY  Mr  Speaker  then^  was  a 
new  s  Item  this  morning  wliich  stat«l  tlxai 
-A'.'iantir  coast  lon^rshore  chief  Thonia-<- 
G'eascn  intends  to  bend  pickets  to  tht 
we*t  copsf  to  r!f*se  down  shipping  dunnt 
:tie  Taft-Hartley  tn.iunction  This  to  me 
■"ou  d   be  a  very  bad  mi.stake 

Mr  .Speaker  i'  any  labor  ieadri  tnes  to 
strjingie  Die  etiiiie  US  economy  he  will 
incur  the  wrath  of  the  people  and  the 
Congress  As  a  result  the  Cong:-ess  mich.t 
wel!  enact  legislation  making  arbitral ic 
compulsory.  Any  labor  leader  who  con- 
templates sucli  a  reckless  act  as  waj  sug- 
gested by  Mr  Glea.son  should  realiz-e  :hai 
compulsory  arbitration  legi.slation  is 
ander  consideration  in  the  Congref  ^  r  ^ht 
now 


LONGSHOREMEN  MAKING  ERROR  IF 
THEY  PICKET  ON  WEST  COAST 

'Mr.  PEULY  asked  and  w&a  given  per- 
mLsslon  to  address  the  House  for  1  mln- 


DUTIABLE  STATUS  OF  ALUMINUM 
HYDROXIDE  ANT)  OXIDE,  CAL- 
CINED BALTCITE.  AND  BAUXITi: 
OR£ 

Mr  ULLMAN  M:  Speaker  I  ak 
unanimous  con.'-ent  to  take  from  ih<: 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (HR  4590'  re- 
lating to  the  dutiable  status  of  altiminum 
liydroxide  and  oxide,  calcined  bauxite 
and  bauxite  ore  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendments  to  the 
Senate  amendments  thereto  and  concu: 
in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  Hou^e 
amendmentv-  to  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senat.e  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendments  to  the 
Senate  amendments    a.--  folloms 

In  ; f.;  of  thi"  ma'ter  pmposed  to  bf  :n- 
';"!-*<:  bv  the  f.rst  amerKimrnt  o:  the  Hc'.s* 
en|jri;iRsed  anienamenl.*  to  Sena*.*  engros**^ 
amendment  numbe.-ed  2  insert  "by  striking 
out  such  item  anc  interling  in  i.eu  thereof 
the  following: 

T  fTfnTTtrtoitww 
40^04        VtUmtnat 
ov*f  15 
cents  per 

pwid Utpulk       7<pe(lk.-l- 

■+■  11%  Ml        4S<7.  li  vai. 
vat 
405.  OS         Valued  ov«f 
ih  cents 
per  pound . .  Free  7^  pet  n>.  -^- 

I'lie  rute  of  duty  iu  rate  column  numbered  1 
(  :  i!ie  Tarifl  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
t-  ,r  iieni  405  05  a.";  added  by  thla  sutwectlon  ) 
.s!,ai:  be  treated  as  nr.t  having  the  statn*  of 
statutorv  prrvisin:.!:  eimrtec  by  the  t" mgrefs. 
but  as  having  been  proclaimed  by  the  F'resi- 
dei.t  as  being  required  or  appropriate  tf  c».-r\ 
I'Ut  fcTeign  trade  agreements  to  wblcb  the 
United  States  1b  a  party. 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  "■' 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsir.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  t.he  right  to  ob.'ect  — 
and  I  .shall  not  ob:ect  becau.se  the  Senate 
amendment  is  most  acceptable — I  do  so 
in  order  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  so  that  he  might  explain  the  s:t- 
liation  that  we  now  have  before  us. 

Mr  ULLMAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  Mr  Speaker.  Members 
will  recall  that  on  June  8,  1971.  the  House 
unanimously  passed  H  R.  4590,  perma- 
nently susjjending  the  duty  on  aluinuium 
hydroxide  and  oxide — alununa — calcined 
bauxite  and  bauxite  ore.  In  agreeing  to 
HR  4.590  on  July  20.  1971,  the  Senate 
added  two  sub.stantive  amendmenU;  The 
fiist  Senate  amendment  provided  duty- 
free treatment  for  certain  explosive  ma- 
terials. TNT.  and  amatol— a  mixture  of 
TNT  and  ammonium  nitrate.  Under  this 
amendment,  duty-l  i  ee  treatment  of  these 
explosive  matenaLs  would  have  become 
effective  January  1.  1972.  The  second 
Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
duty-free  treatment  of  tin  sheets  for  use 
In  the  manufacture  of  maple  sap 
evaporators. 

On  Augtist  3,  the  House  considered 
HR.  4590.  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
and  agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  duty-free  treatment 
of  tin  sheets  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  maple  sap  evaporators.  However,  with 
respect  to  the  first  Senate  amendment 
concerning  the  duty-free  treatment  of 
TNT  and  amatol,  the  House,  based  on 
information  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  that  time,  concurred  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
which  left  the  rate  of  duty  on  imports 
of  amatol  at  its  existing  level,  and  pro- 
vided for  a  50-percent  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  duty  applying  to  imports  of  TNT. 

Subsequent  to  the  House  action  on  the 
Senate  amendments  to  H.R,  4590  which 
returned  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate reconsidered  H.R.  4590  and  has  now 
concurred  in  the  House  amendment  with 
an  amendment  which  would  make  duty- 
free TNT  valued  at  more  than  15  cents 
per  pound  and  apply  to  TNT  valued  at 
15  cents  per  pound  or  less  a  rate  of  duty 
equal  to  one-half  the  existing  rate  of 
duty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  informed  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  now  favors  the 
amendment  to  HR.  4590  with  respect  to 
the  duty  treatment  of  TNT  and  that  the 
domestic  producer,  who  originally  raised 
the  objection  to  the  Senate  action  pro- 
viding for  the  total  elimination  of  the 
duty  on  TNT.  also  favors  the  Senate 
amendment. 

In  brief,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  believe  this 
matter  has  been  straightened  out  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned  and  I  believe  the 
House  should  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment  to 
H.R.  4590.  as  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
October  19.  1971. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr,  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
mans  yielding.  In  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman, or  the  gentleman  handling  the 
bill  with  the  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
is  the  Senate  amendment  that  has  been 
attached  to  the  Ex-Im  bank  extension 
bill  germane? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  it  is 
germane.  The  problem  related  to  a  little 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
explosive  materials,  TNT  and  amatol. 
That  wafi  the  issue  that  was  Involved. 


We  thought  we  had  resolved  it  in  an 
amendment  we  had  adopted  m  the  House 
to  a  Senate  aintndmeiu  a  few  weeks  ago. 
It  did  dtnelop,  however,  tliat  lliere  was 
some  question  a.s  to  whetiier.  even  after 
the  Eunendment  adopted  by  the  House, 
there  might  be  some  interference  with 
domestic  producers  and  some  problems 
that  would  an.se 

Tile  Senate,  therefore,  corrected  that. 
They  sent  it  back,  and  now  there  is  no 
industry  conflict,  and  the  departments 
are  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr,  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  there  would  be  no  increased  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  as  a  result  of  the  amend- 
ment nor  disturbance  of  the  upset  price 
when  surplus  Is  thrown  on  the  general 
market? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No.  that  is 
not  involved  here. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
ob.iection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendments  to  the  Senate  amendments 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDING  EXPORT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION  ACT   OF    1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideraiion  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  167)  to  extend  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
to  outline  to  us  just  what  this  amend- 
ment will  do, 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  enactment 
of  this  joint  resolution  would  extend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  for  6 
months — from  October  31.  1971,  to  May  1. 
1972.  The  Export  Administration  Act 
furnishes  the  basic  authority  for  control 
of  exports  to  so-called  Communist  bloc 
countries.  Further,  it  furnishes  the  au- 
thority for  regulating  the  outflow  of 
scarce  materials,  as  well  as  the  authority 
to  regulate  exports  in  furtherance  of  the 
national  security  and  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States.  The  tem- 
porary extension  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act,  which  would  otherwise 
expire  on  October  31,  1971,  will  provide 
the  necessary  time  for  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  complete  Its 
deliberations  on  legislation  which  will 
cover  this  subject  and  related  export 
trade  subjects. 

Continuation  of  this  authority  has  not 
been  the  subject  of  hearings  this  year 
because  of  other  demands  on  the  com- 
mittee,  including   hearings  and   enact- 


ment of  legislation  concerning  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  At  the  reque.st  of  the 
administration,  the  committee  did  set 
aside  hearings  on  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  to  take  up  legislation  prior 
to  the  August  recess  concerning  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  which  has  been  en- 
acted. Hopefully,  these  amendments  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  will  serve  to 
substantially  increase  our  export  trade. 
Action  on  this  export  finance  legi.slation 
was  completed  on  August  5,  1971.  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 
August  17,  during  the  recess.  Since  the 
recess,  the  committee  has  been  involved, 
among  other  things,  in  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  President's  new  economic 
policy  announced  on  August  15  and  In  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  housing  legislation. 

With  this  proposed  extension  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  until  May  1, 
1972,  it  will  provide  the  necessary  time 
diuing  which  detailed  consideration  can 
be  given  to  this  legislation.  It  is  expected 
that  hearings  on  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  and  related  international  eco- 
nomic policy  issue  matters  will  be  taken 
up  as  one  of  the  first  orders  of  business 
next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  the  banking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  William  B.  Wid- 
NALL,  and  he  is  fully  in  accord  with  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  is  the  gentleman's 
intention  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
act  on  this  other  matter? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Absolutely.  We  will  take 
it  up  at  the  same  time  as  we  have  some 
other  bUls  which  have  expiration  dates— 
in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  expiration  date 
of  the  other  would  be  December  1  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  And  so  it  would  be  nec- 
essary for  our  committee  to  act  before 
that  date. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Before  December  1.  I 
certainly  give  the  gentleman  my  word 
we  will  make  every  effort  to  do  It,  I  will 
do  everything  that  can  be  done,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  to  make  that 
possible. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr,  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  object,  will  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  respond  to  two  other  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly. 

Mr,  GERALD  R,  FORD.  I  am  delight- 
ed to  hear  that  the  chairman  has  agreed 
to  bring  up  this  matter  in  the  commit- 
tee and  to  do  his  utmo.st  to  get  action 
taken  by  the  committee,  but  is  it  also  the 
intention  of  the  chairman,  if  the  com- 
mittee approves  the  proposed  legislation, 
that  he  would  ask  the  Speaker  to  put 
that  legislation  on  the  suspension  calen- 
dar prior  to  tlie  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress this  .session? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct.  And  if 
we  are  unable  to  get  It  passed  on  sus- 
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pension,  we  will  ask  for  a  rule,  because 
it  is  a  matter  of  such  urgency  and  an 
emergency,  and  I  think  It  would  be 
justified. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  One  further 
question.  As  I  imderstand  it,  the  other 
body  passed  tlie  proposed  extension  of 
the  Export  Control  Act  authority,  plus 
this  ameiidment  that  involves  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  triggering  ameiidmeni. 

Mr   PATMAN.  That  is  cnrrect. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FOPOJ  Now  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  gets  the  autliority 
by  uniinimous  consent  here,  ls  it  hi.s  ui- 
tention  to  move  to  strike  set  tion  2 ' 

Mr  PArM.A.N.  Yes.  I  ha\e  an  amend- 
ment pending  at  Uie  drsk. 

Mr  GKRALD  R.  FORD,  Mr  Speaker, 
1  wi:ndraw  my  reservation  of  objection 

liiv-  tjPI-:AKER.  Is  there  objection  f) 
the  lequeil  of  tl;e  RCiitlemai-  frf.m  Texas? 

Mr.  MON".\G.'\N  Mr  Speaker.  rP-.5P:-v- 
ing  the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  as.k, 
am  I  correct  u,  asking  if  this  is  an  exten- 
sion of  existint:  law  ? 

Mr    P.^T  MAN    Of  existing  law. 

Mr  MONAGAN  I  am  happy  the  gen- 
tleman IS  brineine  lhi.>^  up  I  support  the 
legislation  and  withtlmw  mv  reservntion 

The  SPEAKEJR  Is  th.rre  objection  to 
the  request  of  thf  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

8  J.   Res.    167 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrets  assembled.  ThRt  spctlon  14  of  the 
Export  AdmlnlstriLlon  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended  (Public  Im'W  92  37,  85  Stat  801.  is 
amended  by  sir.itinj  out  "October  31,  1971" 
and  Inserting  "May  1.   1972", 

Sec.  2.  Section  404  (g:)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  strUilng  out 
"1^4"  and  substltutlne  In  lieu  thereof 
••IH". 

AMxnDtfts  T  oi  rtREu  it   wa    p&tman 

Mr.  PATMAN   Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  folloirs: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Patman:  Strike 
all  of  section  2  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
167. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  amend- 
ment would  strike  section  2  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  167.  This  amendment, 
which  as  we  all  know  is  nongermane  to 
the  basic  thrust  of  the  resolution,  would 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act  Its 
substantive  effect  would  be  to  keep  $400 
million  of  savings  m  savings  and  loan 
associations,  which  otherwi.se  under 
existing  law  would  have  to  be  paid  to 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corp. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  >tand  behind  iio  one  In 
my  support  of  home  mortgage  loaii.s  for 
the  American  people  My  record  is  clear 
and  unblemished  on  this  fwint  I  have 
always  fought  for  fund,s.  both  directly 
from  the  Federal  Government  ar.d  ade- 
quate funds  for  our  home  mortgage 
institutions  to  help  the  American  people 
achieve  decent,  .safe  and  .sanitary  hous- 
ing. I  do  not  believe  however  and  I  know 
Other  Members  share  thl.s  view  especially 
as  a  result  of  lanpuag»>  contained  within 
the  LegLslutive  f4eorRanization  Act  of  last 
y^ar,  that  this  body  will  entertain  con- 


sideration of  amendments  passed  by  the 
other  body  wtiich  are  nongermane  in 
nature  to  the  legislation  before  this  body. 

If  tl>e  other  body,  assuming  this  legis- 
lation passes  with  an  amendment,  cares 
to  consider  the  particular  matter  as  con- 
tamed  in  section  2  of  this  legislation  and 
presents  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  this  body  with  leg- 
islation speaking  specifically  to  this  is- 
sue. I  am  sure  we  should  pive  it  expedi- 
tious and  speedy  consideration  Certain- 
ly, no  on  wanUs  to  see  funds  diverted 
from  the  savings  and  loan  R.s.sooiat»on 
which  would  otiierwisc  be  available  for 
home  mortgage  lending  But  by  the  same 
t^ikcn,  we  nii.^M  c'in.'-idor  all  ir.atters  :n  a 
ludicial  and  orderly  way 

Ti.e  efTect  therefore  M.-  Speaker  if 
ad:)pted  wouJd  be  t  >  refer  this  legislation 
ba-k  to  the  other  body  containing  only 
that  !)n,nsion  winch  would  extend  the 
E,\port  Adrnmisiration  .Act  from  October 
31,  1971,  until  May  i.  1972 

The  amei.dm»'nt  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dei-ed  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  pa.sj^ed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  w  ji*  laid  on  the  table. 


on  teller  vote  299  I  would  have    voted 
no.  "   and   on  rollcall   No.   300   I   wouid 
have  voted    yea,' 


TO  CORRECT  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF 
S  137,  CONVEYANCE  OF  CERT.aIN 
PUBLIC    L.ANDS    IN    WYOMING 

Mr.  ASPINAIL,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
conside:  alien  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  S  Con  Res  46  >  to  correct  the 
enrollment  of  S.  137. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows; 

S.  CuN.  Res.  46 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  nf  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  the  action  of 
tbe  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  signing  the  euroSled  bill  (S  137  j  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conveyance  of  certain  public 
lands  In  Wyoming  to  the  occuphnts  of  the 
laid,  be  rescinded,  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  .Senate  be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  author- 
ized and  directed  to  reenroll  the  bill  with  the 
foMowlng  change,  namely:  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  1  strike  out  the  word  "modi- 
fication" and  Insert  in  lleti  thereof  "notia- 
cation". 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  m, 

A  moiton  to  recon<:ider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAI,   AMNOUNCEMENT 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr  Spciikcr.  due  to  a 
death  m  Uie  family  I  was  ofBcially  e.x- 
cu.'-ed  on  October  12  and  October  14  dur- 
ing which  tame  there  were  four  teller 
votes  and  two  rollcall  votes  which  I 
mi.s.«;ed 

I  ask  that  the  Record  indicate  that 
had  I  been  present  on  teller  vote  292  I 
would  have  voted  'no.  on  teller  vote 
293  I  would  have  voted  'no.'  on  rollcall 
No.  294  I  would  have  voted  "yea,  '  on 
teller  vote  298  I  would  have  voted  "aye," 


MOVE  TO  DOUBLE  V  THANT'S 
PENSIO.N   .\N   INSULT 

(Mr.  HUNT  atked  and  wa^  given  per- 
mirsion  to  addres.-^  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  tj  re\.se  ;-.ud  extend  his  re- 
'.narks.  i 

Mr,  HITNTT  Mr  Sptakrr  on  the  heels 
of  the  literal  du'ranciation  of  the  Char- 
ter of  tliC  United  Nations  that  saw  Tai- 
wan ex.nelled  from  that  vegetable-like 
body.  I  read  in  this  morning  s  paper  that 
a  resolution  has  been  introduced  in  the 
U.i:.  Genersl  A.s.sfmblyE  Pu  ifetary 
Committee  which  vrould  ra-se  Secretary 
General  D  Thant's  lai-free  annual  pul- 
sion from  $15,800  to  Sol. 250. 

That  is  a  mighty  handsome  figure  by 
anyone  s  standaids,  but  considering  the 
bankrupt  state  of  afliiirs  at  the  U.N., 
fin-^.r.cially  and  othcrwi.se.  it  i:-  absolutely 
ridiculous  to  even  venture  such  a  ges- 
ture. I  would  go  furtiier  to  say  that  this 
prc»,osal  is  no  doubt  intended  as  a  re- 
ward by  a  number  of  small,  left-leaning 
nations  that  have  always  been  in  the 
pocket  of  the  Secretar>  General  as  well 
as  the  Communist -bloc  nations  that  have 
enjoyed  his  frequently  not-so-silent 
jiartnership. 

C'e.-ainly,  .;uch  a  n  agnanimous  in- 
1.  ree.se  can  not  be  looked  upon  a.s  a  meas- 
ure of  the  Secretary  Generals  success. 
Duilng  his  two  trrms  of  only  10  yea:s, 
U  Thant  has  betn  a  weak  and  va.snat:ng 
leader  and  the  U.N.  lias  deteriorated  to 
the  point  of  being  a  v.orthle>.-  ■. >-.«uge  of 
what  was  once  looktd  u;xin  ai.  Uie  only 
great  hope  for  achieving  world  peace.  In 
tho.'e  10  years  there  ha\e  been  more  un- 
resolved multinationa!  conHirts  and  a 
greater  degree  of  ideological  polarization 
among  Uie  peoples  of  Uie  world  than  in 
the  entire  preceding  tustory  of  the  U.N. 
Tliii  ix)lanzauun  was  no  more  c\ident 
than  » iien  the  entirt  block  of  Commu- 
nL'-'t  nations  and  their  weak-.sister  fol- 
lowers exploded  with  great  cheer  far  hav- 
ing defeated  ihe  U  S  effort  to  retain  the 
letritimatc  position  of  Ta:wan  in  the  UJ^. 

To  double  the  Secretarj-  Generals  an- 
nual pension  would  be  anoUier  insult  to 
Uie  United  Slates,  but  more  Uian  this. 
It  would  mark  the  dubious  distinction  of 
a  inm  wt.',  ;ia.'-  ;-(':;ie;.imp,<  fi>Iiowed  and 
someumes  led  the  UN  to  its  aU  tune  icw 
in  prestige  and  mnuenre 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  ABZUG  Mi  .Speaker,  due  to  ill- 
ness. I  was  not  present  for  rollcall  No. 
251  on  final  passage  of  the  maiine  "^anc- 
tuanes  bill  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  a.ffirmatne 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr,  WYDLER  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  Uiai  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPKAKER  EvidenUy  a  quorum  la 
not  present 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker,  I  mcvr  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  wa,=  ordered. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  an.swer  to  their 


names; 


Abourezk 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Arcber 
Arends 
Baring 
B«rT«tt 
Blanton 
Boland 
Caffery 
C&rey.  NT. 
C  ederberg 
Celler 
Clark 
Cont« 
Culver 
Derwlnskl 
Olggs 
Bckb&rdt 
Edwmrds.  Ala. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Foley 
Gallagher 


[EoU  No.  3261 

Qettys 

Olalino 

Olbbons 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Hal  pern 

tia.-vey 

Hi^bert 

Heckler  Mass. 

Hlcka,  Masa. 

Howard 

Hun  gate 

I  chord 

Jarman 

Landruia 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McKevllt 

Madden 

Melcher 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mink 


OHara 
Pike 
PoweU 
Pryor.  Ark, 
Reld.  N.Y. 
Rhodes 
Rtiber's 
Rijseiithal 
Satterfleld 
Scheuer 
Shipley 
sikcs 

Smith.  Iowa 
Scelger.  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Sulllvaa 
Taloott 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tie  man 
Vander  Jagt 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  362 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  Quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

EXTENDING  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  11423)  to  ex- 
tend the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  until  January  31.  1972. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   11423 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  second 
sentence  of  section  6(n)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.8.C. 
1155(n) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$7,000.- 
000  for  the  period  ending  October  31.  1971." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$27,000,000  for 
the  period  ending  January  31,  1973,". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(e)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1156(e))  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  the  paragraph  (2);  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
following: 

"(4)  for  the  period  ending  January  31.  1972. 
the  sum  of  $7,000,000  in  addition  to  funds 
made    available    under    Public    Law    92-60." 

Sec.  3.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1157(a)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  for  the  four- 
month  period  ending  October  31,  1971, 
$4,000,000."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"and  for  the  seven-month  period  ending 
January  31,  1972.  $10,000,000". 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Section  8(c)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1168(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1971" 
each  of  the  three  places  it  appears  and  by 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  at  each  such  place 
••1972'. 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  8(d) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  use.  1168(d))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$650,000,000  for  the  four-month  period 
ending  October  31.  1971."  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$1,2S0.0(X),000  for  the  seven- 
month  period  ending  January  31,  1972." 


Mr.  ROE.  Mr  Speaker,  since  Junr  30. 
1971,  the  programs  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  have  been 
earned  out  imder  the  authority  of  two 
temporary  resolutions.  The  latest  exten- 
sion which  Is  for  30  days  expires  on  Oc- 
tober 31  1971.  It  had  been  expected  that 
this  would  allow  sufficient  time  for  the 
Commiliee  on  Public  Works  to  complete 
its  lieanng.s  and  recommend  new  legisla- 
tion to  extend  and  rcvi.se  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  program  The  committee  on 
SeptemLer  24  cnnipleled  the  most  exten- 
sive and  con.siruclive  hearings  which 
have  yet  been  held  on  tlii.s  program  How- 
ever, we  have  not  been  able  to  complete 
our  action. 

The  committee  is  now  in  the  process 
of  draf;mg  legislation.  Similarly,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  October  19  agreed 
on  a  bill  which  is  expected  to  be  acted 
upon  at  an  early  date.  However,  it  seems 
highly  unhkely  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
complete  action  on  this  legislation  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Section  l  of  the  bill  extends  section 
5<n)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  and  provides  an  additional  au- 
thorization of  $20  million  for  the  4 
months  ending  January  30,  1972,  for  re- 
search, investigations,  training  and  in- 
formation programs. 

Section  2  authorizes  $7  million  In  ad- 
dition to  funds  previously  appropriated 
for  financing  research  and  development 
grant  programs   under  section  6ie». 

Section  3  provides  an  additional  $6 
million  for  section  7(a)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act — a  total  of 
$10  million  for  the  7-month  period  end- 
ing January  31,  1972.  This  will  permit 
the  States  to  continue  the  planning  of 
their  programs  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Section  4  increases  the  authorization 
for  the  basic  grant  program  for  waste 
treatment  facilities  under  section  8(d) 
to  $1,250,000,000. 

In  addition,  section  4  provides  for  ex- 
tending section  S'o  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Under  this 
section  certain  States  are  eligible  to  be 
reimbursed  for  the  Federal  share  on  such 
projects  as  have  been  preflnanced  under 
section  8(c).  This  section  provides  in 
part  that — 

In  the  case  of  any  project  on  which  con- 
struction was  Initiated  In  such  State  after 
June  30.  19S6,  which  was  approved  by  the 
appropriate  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  and  which  the  Secretary  finds  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  but  was 
con-structed  without  such  assistance,  such 
allotments  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1971,  shall  also  be  available  for 
payments  In  reimbursement  of  State  or  local 
funds  used  for  such  project  prior  to  July  1, 
1971,  to  the  extent  that  assistance  could 
have  been  provided  under  this  section  If 
such  project  has  been  approved  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  adequate  funds  had  been 
available.  In  the  case  of  any  project  on  which 
construcilon  was  initiated  In  such  State  after 
June  30,  1968,  and  which  was  constructed 
with  assistance  pursuant  to  this  section  but 
the  amount  of  such  assistance  was  a  lesser 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  tbAn 
was  allowable  pursuant  to  this  section,  such 
allotments  shall  also  be  available  for  pay- 
ments In  reimbursement  of  State  or  local 
funds  used  for  such  project  prior  to  July  1, 
1971,  to  the  extent  that  assistance  could  have 
been  provided  under  this  section  If  adequate 
funds  had  been  avaUable. 


The  two  temporary  resolutions  extend- 
ing lliis  act  beyond  June  30,  1971,  did  not 
include  provision  for  continuing  the  re- 
imbur.'-ement  policy.  Tlicrcfoic.  no  new 
projects  could  be  initiated  witli  the  con- 
templation of  subsequent  i  eimburseinent. 
It  was  expected  that  this  question  \vould 
be  handled  in  connection  with  the  per- 
manent legLslation,  The  committee  fully 
lecogmzes  the  need  Ut  deal  with  tiiii 
I)roblem  and  has  con:  idercd  this  need 
carefully  in  the  recently  cuinplel<'d  legis- 
lative hearings.  Until  permanent  lei/isla- 
tion  is  passed  we  believe  that  the  policy 
established  by  the  Congress  in  section 
8fc)  should  be  continued  since  it  will 
materially  assist  the  States  in  their  fi- 
nancial planning.  Therefore,  section  4 
will  extend  the  existing  reimbursement 
provision  until  July  1,  1972.  The  reim- 
bursables  on  August  31,  1971,  amounted 
to  $1,630,000,000. 

The  need  for  this  authorization  Is  ur- 
gent since  the  program  must  be  con- 
tinued until  permanent  legislation  has 
been  passed  by  the  Congress.  The  waste 
treatment  program  is  vital  to  this  Nation 
and  has  gathered  momentum  during  the 
past  2  years.  We  must  contmue  to  move 
forward  and  complete  the  program  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  The  committee 
lUges  the  immediate  passage  of  H.R. 
11423. 

In  accordance  with  rule  Xm  1 7 )  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  estimated 
costs  to  the  United  States  which  would 
be  incurred  in  carrying  out  H.R.  11423 
Is  $633  miUion. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tliird  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


mCHER    EDUCATION    ACT   OP    1971 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7248)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  other  acts  dealing  with 
higher  education. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrrrxE  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H  R.  7248,  with 
Mr.  Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  <Mrs,  Green  »  had  1  hour 
and  5  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  had  59 
minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green'. 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon,  Mr,  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  iMr,  Daniels  >,  a  member  of 
the  sub<omiiuttee. 

Mr,  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R,  7248, 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of   1971,  as 
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reported  from  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  This  act  not  only  ex- 
tends existing  laws  but  also  provides  for 
the  promulgation  of  new  programs,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  two  of  the  new 
provisions  in  this  legislation  and  to  urge 
support  for  these  new  proairams.  How- 
ever, before  doing  so,  I  would  like  to 
commend  Mrs,  Edith  Green,  chairman 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, for  the  leadership  she  has  demon- 
strated in  the  development  of  this  bill. 
For  the  past  8  months  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education  has  worked  on 
the  Higher  Education  Act  and  the  final 
product  is,  to  a  gieat  extent,  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Green.  Therefore, 
it  is  only  appropriate  that  we  take  time 
to  thank  Mrs,  Green  for  h?r  dedication 
to  higher  education. 

I  would  like  first  to  speak  on  the  stu- 
dent loan  marketing  provision  of  this 
bill.  This  is  a  nation  which  believes  in 
the  value  of  education  to  the  individuil 
and  to  society  as  a  wliole.  We  were  the 
first  Nation  to  provide  general  public 
education  and  now  no  other  nation  has 
such  a  large  proportion  of  young  people 
receivins  a  higher  education.  It  is  our 
hope  that  no  person  who  is  qualified  and 
wishes  some  form  of  higlier  education 
should  be  deprived  of  it  lor  financial 
reasons.  With  this  in  mind.  Congress  has 
developed  varioas  forms  of  student  aid. 
including  the  guaranteed  .'tudent  loan 
program.  Under  this  proKram  the  Fed- 
eral Government  guarantees  student 
loans  made  by  jirivate  lending  institu- 
tions and,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
pays  the  interest  while  the  student  is  in 
school.  Repayment  can  take  from  5  to 
10  years  and  interest  can  be  no  higher 
than  7  percent.  These  are  better  teims 
than  would  ordinarily  be  available  to 
students  needing  to  borrow  funds  for 
their  education. 

When  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  began  in  1967.  there  were  330,- 
739  loans  negotiated  to  students  In  fis- 
cal year  1971.  the  number  of  student 
loans  has  increa.sed  to  1,08'0.739  with  an 
incremental  increase  of  200,000  loans 
per  year,  and  the  estimates  for  tills 
fiscal  year  indicate  a  33-perrent  increa,se 
over  last  year  Altogether,  some  $4  bil- 
lion has  been  expended  in  .'■tudent  loans 
to  students  in  approximately  7,000  dif- 
ferent institutions  of  higlier  education 
In  spite  of  this  widespread  coverage,  it 
is  insuCQcient  A  larger  proportion  of  stu- 
dents now  require  a.ssistance  in  addi- 
tion to  just  the  normal  growth  in  the 
whole  student  population  At  the  same 
time,  the  lending  institution^  are  run- 
ning out  of  av.iilable  funds  The  Emer- 
gency Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969 
was  a  stopgap  measure  to  "prime  the 
pump"  by  putting  the  interest  rate  on 
these  student  loans  on  a  competitive  level 
with  other  loans;  it  docs  not  increase 
the  total  of  funds  available.  The  delayed 
repayment  of  these  loans  results  in  bank 
funds  being  tied  up  for  a  long  penod  of 
time. 

The  Student  Loan  Marketing  A.ssocla- 
tion  which  would  be  created  under  part 
P  of  Utle  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  should  solve  these  dilemmas  in  .sev- 
eral ways,  increasing  the  flow  of  funds 


and  making  new  funds  available  by  using 
private.  non-Federal  money.  This  Gov- 
ernment-snonsored  corporation  would 
buy  studeijt  loans  from  lending  institu- 
tions thus  replenishmg  funds  available  to 
lend.  In  adcUtion  to  replcni,'-hing  funds. 
the  very  existence  of  the  ability  to  sell 
the  student  loans  should  make  it  possible 
for  lending  institutionis  to  use  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  funds  for  these  loans. 
Banki,  woula  also  borrow  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  student  loans  if  the 
borrowed  fundi  were  used  for  more  stu- 
dent loans. 

The  Association,  known  as  "Sally  Mae," 
would  sell  preferred  stock  on  the  market 
and  thus  bring  in  large  investors  such 
as  pension  and  retirement  funds,  Insur- 
ance companies  and  the  like  and  so  ac- 
quire new,  additional  money  for  student 
leans.  Best  of  all,  this  corporation  would 
be  self-supporting.  Government  funds 
used  to  start  the  Association  would  be 
repaid  and  private  money  would  carry 
most  of  the  cost  of  funding  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program.  The  present 
special  allowance  payments  available 
under  the  Emergency  Insured  Student 
Loan  Act  of  1969  would  be  made  un- 
necessary by  the  establishment  of  the 
A.ssociation  thus  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditure. Those  who  doubt  the  feasi- 
bi'ity  of  this  approach  need  only  check 
into  the  success  of  Fannie  Mae— Federal 
N'^tional  Mortgage  A.ssociaticn — which 
has  been  responsible  for  placing  many 
American  families  in  homes  of  their 
own. 

With  the  rising  cost  of  education  and 
the  strain  on  the  dollar,  many  middle- 
income  families,  who  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  able  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college,  are  unable  to  assume  the 
expense  of  a  college  education.  The  stu- 
dents from  such  families  are  not  eligible 
for  Federal  grant  support,  but  nonethe- 
less, are  in  need  of  assistance.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  an  in-siitution,  such  as 
Sally  Mae,  would  proMde  needed  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  middle-income 
student  at  minimum  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer. If  the  middle-income  student  is 
not  financ.ally  assisted,  our  colleges  and 
universities  t^nd  to  be  composed  pri- 
marily of  the  very  rich,  who  can  afTord 
to  go  to  school,  and  the  very  poor,  who 
arc  eligible  for  grant  assistance. 

We  recognize  the  need  to  help  Llie  dis- 
advantaged in  our  society,  and  we  must 
now  recognize  that  another  sector  in  our 
coimtry  Is  becoming  increasingly  more 
handicapped. 

As  legislators,  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  insure  that  the  financial  barriers  to 
higher  education  are  removed.  There- 
fore, I  urge  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Student  Loan  Marketing  A.ssociation 
to  assist  those  students  who  want  to  pay 
their  own  way. 

TOlfTH    CAMP    SAFETY 

The  second  new  program  authorized 
by  this  legislation  to  which  I  should  like 
to  direct  my  remarks  is  title  XIX,  en- 
titled "the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act,"  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  Peyser'  and  mv- 
self. 

Each  year  some  of  our  children's  most 
t.easured    memories — those    of    summer 


camp — turn  into  nightmares.  This  very 
summer  on  a  snag-filled  Utah  River,  in- 
adequate safety  precautions  turned  an 
adventurous  canoe  trip  into  a  tragic  fight 
for  survival.  Six  rubber  rafts  collapsed 
throwing  25  boys  into  the  cold,  turbulent 
water.  A  13-year-old  died  while  sharing 
his  life  jacket  with  a  buddy  who  had  lost 
his.  Was  this  really  an  "accident"?  The 
crafts  were  too  small  for  the  river,  the 
leader  had  no  knowledge  of  the  water 
and  did  not  heed  the  warnings  of  experi- 
enced rivermen. 

The  leader  never  filed  a  rep>ort  of  his 
intent  to  run  the  river.  It  was  only  the 
boy's  body  floating  downstream  that 
alerted  rescue  teams  to  search  out  the 
survivors. 

The  summer  before,  a  California  camp 
rented  an  open  flatbed  truck  for  a  beach 
outing.  Sixty-two  children  and  eight 
counselors  were  loaded  aboard  with  a  20- 
year-old  at  the  wheel.  On  an  eight-lane 
expressway  the  truck  literally  somer- 
saulted, killing  five  of  the  campers  and 
inju'-ing  the  rest.  That  was  not  fate. 
Tliat  was  an  invitation  to  disaster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  list  of  tragedies  is 
endless.  Gruesome  tales  of  every  imag- 
inable sort — from  drownings  to  ava- 
lanches, to  sexual  molestation — have  oc- 
curred in  the  supposedly  placid  summer 
camps  that  care  for  8  nullion  of  our  chil- 
dren every  summer  Parents  send  their 
youngsters  off  with  the  belief  that  their 
health  and  safety  will  someiiow  be  guar- 
anteed What  we  have  seen  through  three 
sets  of  hearings  during  the  90th.  91st, 
and  92d  Congresses,  is  that  this  belief, 
in  far  too  many  cases,  is  unfoimded. 

We  have  learned  that  26  Stat&s  have 
retiulated  only  the  sanitation  of  youth 
camps  That  is  hardly  complete  pj-otec- 
tion.  Just  15  Stales  have  any  form  of 
safety  legislation  And  only  th.'ee  or  four 
States  have  qualifications  regarding  per- 
sonnel, AX.  the  same  time,  24.  or  nearly 
half  the  States  have  relatively  little  or  no 
camp  regulations  at  all, 

Dr  John  Kirk  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Camping  Association,  and  one  of  the 
country's  leading  experts  m  camp  safety 
legislation,  stated  that  m  taking  a  sur- 
vey of  State  laws,  he  found  that  the  at- 
torneys general  m  six  States  did  not  °ver, 
realize  that  enabling  legislation  ex.sttd 
allowing  the  overslgin  of  camp  .safety. 

D."-.  Kirk  helped  write  the  Model  Mich- 
igan Camp  Code  It  is  the  only  cnmrrr- 
hensive  one  in  the  country.  Since  1960 
there  has  only  been  one  drowning  in 
Michigan,  which  is  the  same  State  that 
has  one-tenth  of  all  the  camps  in  the 
country.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the 
State  with  the  finest  safety  law  has  the 
finest  safety  record. 

Minimum  nationwide  safety  standards 
are  obviously  needed.  One  witness  who 
has  led  a  long  crusade  lor  this  legisla- 
tion after  his  son's  life  was  lost  in  a 
senseless  drowning,  testified  that  he  was 
a  resident  of  Connecucut.  But  the  camp 
w.'is  in  New  York,  and  hi.s  son  drowned  in 
Maine  The  interstate  nature  of  tiiis 
problem  demonstrates  how  important  a 
national  program  is 

Parents  cannot  often  afford  both  the 
time  and  money  to  visit  campsites  that 
are  often  many  miles  away.  They  are  not 
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experts  and  to  the  untrained  eye  many 
latent  hazards  could  be  overlooked. 

Specifically,  title  XEX  of  HR  7248 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  promulgate 
youth  camp  safety  standard.s  after 
hearings  and  coj'ujultatlon  wltli  State 
offlcials.  public  and  private  agencies. 

Standards  shall  be  effective  in  those 
States  which  do  not  submit  plans  meet- 
ing the  requirements  established  by  the 
bill.  States  that  wish  to  administer  their 
own  plans  must  designate  an  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  plan  and  develop  and 
enforce  standards  at  least  as  effective  as 
the  minimum  Federal  ones. 

To  assist  States  with  the  development 
and  operation  of  their  plans,  grants  are 
provided  to  the  States  for  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  their  costs. 

Penalties  are  assessed  only  for  serious 
violations,  and  for  tiic  first  violation  no 
penalty  is  assessed  unless  the  violation  is 
not  corrected  witliin  a  reasonable  time  as 
prescribed  in  the  citation. 

It  also  contains  a  variation  procedure 
in  cases  of  undue  hardship.  It  also  con- 
tains a  comprehen.sive  reporting  section 
and  an  excellent  advisory  council  pro- 
cedure. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
In  section  1907.  such  .sums  as  may  be 
necessan'  are  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  the  next  4  flsral  years. 

While  Congress  has  already  legi.slated 
a  safety  law  to  insure  that  working  con- 
ditions for  youtii  camp  counselors  and 
other  employees  must  be  safe  and  health- 
ful, no  law  does  the  same  for  children  liv- 
ing in  tho.se  same  conditions. 

I  am  truly  encouraged  by  the  long  list 
of  respected  organizations  who  have 
given  their  enthusiastic  support  for  my 
camp  safety  amendment  The  YMCA. 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  .\merica,  tlie  .American 
Camping  A-ssociation,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  National  Catholic  Camping 
Association,  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  .America, 
and  the  Washington  Post  Editorial 
Board.  In  addition,  hundreds  of  con- 
cerned parents  have  written  or  tele- 
gramed  their  encoura«ement. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting title  XIX.  along  with  the  many 
groups  who  have  already  indicated  their 
w  holeliearted  approval. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 

time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentleman 

from  Miciiigan  '  Mr  Esch>  . 

Mr.  ESCH  Mr  Chairman,  in  rising  to 
support  this  bill.  I  should  like  to  address 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  college  librarians 

Just  as  tlie  pubUc  library  serves  the 
entire  community — the  college  library 
serves  the  entire  institution,  all  of  the 
student  body,  the  wliole  re.search-teach- 
ing-leaming  communitv  of  iugher  edu- 
cation. When  Congress  a.s.slsts  in  the  de- 
velopment of  college  and  university  li- 
braries, it  is  promoting  the  progress  of 
evei-y  scholarly  discipline  and  every  field 
of  research  and  learning  Federal  assist- 
ance to  college  libraries  is  therefore  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  narrow  categori- 
cal legi-slation  It  is  more  nearly  general 
aid  tfl  higher  education  than  any  other 
program  of  Federal  a-ssistance,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  student  financial  as- 
sistance. 


ParticiJarly  today,  when  more  and 
more  college  students  are  in  programs 
that  permit  them  to  study  independently, 
instead  of  following  the  centuries-old 
.system  of  mass  lectures  and  ma.ss  text- 
book reading,  more  and  more  emphasLs 
is  being  placed  on  tiie  materials  found  in 
the  library  and  the  skilled  assistance  of 
the  professionally  trained  librarian. 
Many  colleges  are  considermg  the  enroll- 
ment of  students,  especially  adults,  who 
will  study  for  the  mort  part  at  home  or 
with  the  aid  of  television,  coming  to  the 
campus  cnly  rarely. 

Other  developments  which  are  increas- 
ing the  pressures  on  the  resources  of  col- 
lege libraries  are  the  increases  in  the 
numbers  of  students  and  the  develop- 
ment of  course  offerings  in  many  new 
and  expanding  fields,  including  black 
studies,  ecology,  and  social  change. 

Along  with  the  need  to  Increase  as- 
sistance under  title  II-A  for  library  re- 
sources, :.he  training  needs  for  librari- 
ans, as  provided  for  in  title  II-B,  are 
of  great  significance.  Until  this  year,  the 
money  appropriated  for  training  in  li- 
brary and  information  science  had  been 
divided  between  fellowships  and  insti- 
tutes for  u.se  by  library  schools.  In  fiscal 
year  1971.  fellowships  were  greatly  re- 
duced, and  they  were  abandoned  alto- 
gether for  fiscal  1972  in  favor  of  insti- 
tutes, except  for  the  few  doctoral  fellow- 
ships for  which  a  commitment  had  al- 
ready t)een  made.  This  is  a  major  blow 
to  hbrary  training,  and  library  schools 
everj'whcre  are  greatly  concerned. 

Prof.  Edmon  Low  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  has  called  this  akin  to  eat- 
ing our  seed  corn."  since  the  Irauiing  of 
the  librarians  of  the  future  depends  on 
tiie  continuation  now  of  programs  to 
encourage  the  preparation  of  qualified 
graduate-level  teachers  of  library  and 
information  science. 

This  if.  an  age  of  computers  and  of  a 
galaxy  of  new  eqiupment  and  tecliniques 
for  tlie  storage,  retrieval,  and  dissem- 
ination of  information.  The  future  lead- 
ers of  the  profession  will  need  to  know 
more  than  ever  before,  and  we  will  need 
more  of  them  than  we  now  have.  In- 
stead of  reducing  the  program,  it  needs 
to  be  continued  and  strengthened. 

Fellowships  are  particularly  helpful 
in  the  case  of  students  who  could  not 
otherwise  pursue  graduate  training.  The 
dean  of  the  school  of  library  science  at 
Atlanta  University  has  called  the  con- 
tinuation of  title  n-B  fellowships  "a 
very  ureent  need"  becau.se  this  private, 
prtHiominantly  black  institution  would 
otherwi.se  be  unable  to  prepare  librari- 
ans to  work  with  di.sadvantaged  children 
and  adults  in  school,  public,  and  acad- 
emic libraries. 

It  should  be  noted  that  accredited  li- 
brary srnools  operate  in  a  different  set- 
ting from  most  other  graduate  schools 
in  that  they  have  no  undergraduate 
training  programs  They  require  a  bach- 
elor's degree  for  entrance.  This  is  be- 
cause they  believe  their  training  must 
be  undergtrded  by  a  sound  and  broadly 
based  ecucation  ui  the  liberal  arus  They 
thus  try  to  attract  the  mo.st  capable 
student*  they  can  upon  graduation  from 
the   var.ous   disciplines   in   the    natural 


and  .social  sciences  and  the  humanities, 
but  it  is  these  very  same  able  students 
whom  the  professors  in  each  discipline — 
for  example,  mathematics,  bujlogy,  or 
history — are  urging  to  go  on  to  graduate 
work  in  their  fields,  and  usually  tliey  can 
offer  either  a  fellowship  or  a  position  of 
a  teaching  fellow  for  undergraduates, 
an  option  that  the  hbrary  school  does  not 
possess.  Therefore,  witliout  fellowsliips. 
a  library  school  is  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage in  attracting  quality  students  for  it.s 
work. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  I  commend  Uiese  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  to  you  for  your  favor- 
able action. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hald,  in  order  to  ask  14 
questions. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

During  the  11  years  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  representing  the  people 
of  southwest  Missouri  In  the  House  I 
ha^•e  continually  suppyorted  the  spirit  and 
the purpo.se  of  the  Higher  Education  Act- 
I  very  much  want  to  continue  this  sup- 
port as  a  man  with  higher  education 
privileges  him.self  and  as  a  trustee  of  a 
small  independent  college,  but  I  find  the 
bill  presently  before  the  House  to  be  a 
hodgepodge  and  maybe  a  catch-all  that 
includes  everything  but  the  legislative 
"kitchen  sink." 

Certainly  the  rules  of  this  body  have 
been  ca.>t  to  the  winds.  Germaneness  and 
committee  jurisdiction  have  been  for- 
gotten and  rejected  like  last  year's 
Christmas  tie.  We  are  now  faced  with  the 
task  of  rewriting  the  bill  on  the  floor.  In 
order  to  make  this  proposed  legislation 
palatable  and  feasible  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  must 
almost  duplicate  the  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  If  this  must  be 
done,  so  be  it.  I  only  hope  that  we  can 
have  succinct  and  clear  answers  to  what 
I  believe  to  be  delving  and  perceptive 
questions  .so  that  we  can  perfect  by 
amendments  that  will  be  offered,  a  bill 
tliat  can  be  supported  on  final  passage. 

Now.  the  first  series  of  questions  have 
to  do.  Mr  Chairman,  with  "ways  and 
means"  of  the  bill. 

Why  are  there  so  many  open-ended  au- 
thorizations throughout  the  bill?  Why 
were  not  the  projected  costs  contained 
in  the  committee  report  written  into  the 
bill'.'  Were  Uiese  cost  figures  obtained 
from  HEW  or  the  General  Accoimling 
OfHce  or  the  Office  of  .Management  and 
Budget:* 

In  other  words,  were  they  obtained 
from  an  objective  source? 

Why  are  the  authorizations  made 
through  fiscal  year  1976  and  thus  place  a 
commitment  on  future  Congresses' 
Wiiere  are  we  going  to  get  the  dollars  and 
ho'A'  are  we  going  to  retire  the  debt? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  these  are  very 
basic  questions  to  which  I  think  the  Con- 
gress is  entitled  to  have  the  answers  since 
we  are  concerned  with  financing  the  bill. 
These  authorizations  habitually  "come 
home  to  roost,"  as  appropriations.  To  my 
mind  it  is  a  basic  duty  of  tlie  legislative 
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committee  to  authorize  on  a  line-item 

tjasis. 

Does  anyone  have  the  answers  to  these 
questions? 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Let  me  try  to 
respond  to  tiie  gentleman's  first  question, 
and  it  is  a  i>erfectly  legitimate  question. 

First  of  all,  you  do  make  reference  to 
various  titles  in  the  bill  that  are  worthy 
of  explanation.  It  does  go — and  I  con- 
cede this — beyond  the  previous  higher 
education  legislation.  However,  we  were 
confronted  with  the  reality  of  a  Senate 
biU  that  had  extra  titles.  There  were  con- 
tinuing subcommittees  which  held  hear- 
ings on  all  of  the  bills  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  which  were  similar 
to  the  Senate  bills  but  they  felt  it  would 
be  better  to  bring  to  the  House  floor  the 
House  version  of  the  provisions  with 
which  they  would  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence and  then  the  House  might  work  its 
will.  Fiu-ther.  when  they  went  to  con- 
ference they  would  have  some  idea  as  to 
the  will  of  the  House.  Otherwise,  the  Sen- 
ate would  say  that  these  are  the  provi- 
sions and  thus  we  would  have  nothing 
to  bargain  with. 

The  question  with  regard  to  the 
amounts  of  money  involved  and  the  open- 
endedness,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  while  I  have  always  been 
a  strong  .<;upporter  of  education  and  I 
felt  that  this  country  was  not  investing 
enough  in  its  schools  from  preschool  up 
to  the  research  level,  I  felt  that  the  Hou-se 
has  not  been  fair  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  we  have  been  criti- 
cal at  times  as  to  the  amountf  they  would 
allow  and  the  sums  which  we  thought 
ought  to  be  spent  Tlien,  we  have  a  na- 
tional lobby  that  demands  full  funding. 
As  I  stated  yesterday,  we  have  dep«rl.ed 
from  previous  proreriures  More  than  half 
of  the  titles  contain  the  words  "such  tums 
as,"  and  it  seems  to  me  we  are  in  a  bet- 
ter ix)sltion  when  we  come  to  the  actual 
appropriations  to  make  our  ca.se.  Tlie 
rules  of  the  House  require  that  we  esti- 
mate wiiat  the  costs  aie,  and  they  are 
in  the  report  T)io.«e  e.stimates  are  the 
figures  that  we  obtained  from  all  of  the 
hearing  records  of  the  requests  that  had 
been  made  and  funds  that  have  been 
expended  in  years  past  We  used  the  best 
possible  judgment  we  could  make  as  to 
what  is  a  reasonable  figure  for  them. 

Mr.  HALL,  Well,  now.  Mr  Chairman, 
I  appreciate  tliose  remarks,  but  were  the 
best  {wssible  estimates  figured  by  the 
NEA,  the  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessoi-s  and  the  colleges  or  by  the  com- 
mittee in  its  wi-sdom.  or  by  GAO  or  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
or  HEW,  or  by  whom:  I  would  ask  t'le 
distinguished  gentlewoman?  I  really,  sin- 
cerely want  to  know  for  informational 
purposes  in  view  of  the  list  that  was  ex- 
tolled by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  yes- 
terday which  obviously  was  a  list  of  10 
or  15  people  who  all  had  their  "hat  in 
hand, "  and  were  expecting  largesse  from 
this  particular  bill  for  those  they 
represent. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chair- 
man. If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 
I  think  I  can  categorically  state  iliat 
there  was  no  sum  of  money  that  was  con- 
sidered in  the  committee  that  came  ex- 
clusively from  one  group  I  think  there 
is  no  supporting  evidence  for  that.  It  is, 
rather,  a  combination  of  all  of  the  fac- 
tors, including  the  various  studies  that 
liave  been  made  of  higher  education  in 
addition  to  the  requests  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  HEW  All  of  these  things 
came  into  consideration 

Mr  HALL,  Tliat  is  very  reassuring  I 
will  .say  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon, and  I  appreciate  the  response  com- 
ing from  the  gentlewomfln  from  Oregon. 

My  next  series  of  questions  have  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  ve  are  building  up 
for  the  future,  on  a  projection  of  need 
ba.sed  on  fear  of  inadequacy,  or  not?  Do 
we  want  to  continue  to  encourage  young 
people  to  attend  college  and  to  later  ob- 
tain postgraduate  degrees  when  we  have 
a  surplus  of  these  people,  and  when  so 
many  of  them  are  now  unemployed? 

Since  many  are  presently  unem- 
ployed— and  tills  goes  back  to  the  old 
continental  theory  of  perhaps  everyone 
should  not  go  into  higher  education,  but 
rather  into  vocational  education — and  I 
full  well  appreciate  the  vocational  train- 
ing at  the  higher  educational  level  that  is 
in  this  bill.  1  have  always  been  for  that — 
how  many  people  with  post-graduate  de- 
grees are  now  looking  for  jobs?  If  there 
is  a  teacher  surplus,  are  we  not  now  in 
a  teacher  buyer's  market,  instead  of  a 
seller's  market'  And  how  can  we  further 
Justify  the  taxpapers'  dollars  to  create  a 
more  and  greater  surplus  in  the  post- 
college  field,  and  in  tlie  teacher  field?  By 
what  percentage  has  college  enrollment 
increased  this  academic  year  over  last 
year's  enrollment? 

I  believe  that  the  answer,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  as  a  trustee  in 
reading  the  Board  of  Trustee's  publica- 
tions is  that  eni-ollment  in  colleges  has 
generally  dropped  off  this  year,  and  this 
IS  a  reversal  of  the  trend  of  the  1960's. 
I  know  private  and  independent  liberal 
arts  colleges  have  an  unused  capacity  Is 
not  the  college  age  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation leveling  out?  And  will  not  this 
continue  for  the  next  decade? 

To  me  it  is  like  the  man  who  predicted 
a  700.000  a  year  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  school  room  shortage  by 
1960,  and  actually  he  failed  to  take  into 
consideration  what  the  local  boards  were 
going  to  do,  and  we  ended  up  with  i>er- 
haps  a  40.000  shortage,  before  Federal 
Government  "got  into  the  act." 

Are  we  not  overshooting  our  mark — 
altliough  I  agree  with  some  who  cr\- 
about  the  capable  and  educable  people 
who  are  not  having  a  chance  at  higher 
education? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  >-ield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregcm.  I  have  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  to  yield  to 


me  so  that  I  might  make  some  com- 
ments, and  I  hope  that  I  have  made  the 
correct  notations  of  his  various  ques- 
tions. 

First  of  all  I  am  in  comiilete  agree- 
ment with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  we  have  placed  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  acquisition  of  a  4-year  degree 
from  ar.  academic  institution  I  believe 
we  ha\e  in  -ulcated  a  generation  of  par- 
ents and  a  generation  of  students  with 
the  idea  .somehow  that  the  road  to  .suc- 
cess ar>parent!y  is  tiie  acquisition  of  that 
degree  I  think  this  has  been  a  nustake. 
I  have  said  many  times,  and  I  think  at 
the  national  level  we  oueht  to  place  im- 
p)ortance  and  greater  emphasis  on  tech- 
nical and  vcvcationel  education,  and  this 
is  what  two  of  the  titles  in  the  bill  are 
designed  for.  for  the  planning  of  com- 
munity junior  colleges,  so  that  there  is 
no  disagreement  between  us  on  that. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  per- 
foi-mance  of  Ph.  D.'s.  and  whether  we 
have  a  surplus  of  Ph  D  s,  and  whether  a 
lot  of  Ph.  D  's  are  unemployed  today,  and 
there  are  and  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
in  my  area  who  have  graduate  degrees, 
and  who  have  been  laid  off  in  Seattle  at 
places  at  Boeine.  and  so  forth,  so  there 
is  a  surplus.  But  let  me  also  stAte  that 
just  because  we  have  a  suriMus  of  them 
today  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise 
for  us  to  cut  off  our  graduate  education. 
I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  to  look 
at  10  years  from  now.  And  I  believe  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  who  is  a  doctor, 
knows  the  ntmiber  of  years  that  go  into 
the  preparation  for  graduate  work.  Be- 
cause we  have  a  surplus  in  1971  is  no 
assurance  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
surplus  or  even  have  enough  people  to 
meet  the  needs  in  1980. 

Also  I  believe  that  one  of  the  questions 
is  whether  or  not  there  is  actually  a 
surplus  or  whether  for  economic  reasons 
such  people  are  not  employed.  I  think 
tills  is  debatable. 

In  regard  to  the  surplasage  of  teach- 
ers, yes,  we  ha\e  a  surplus  of  teachers, 
pnd  we  have  taken  cognizance  of  that 
in  tills  bill.  We  have  had  a  provision  for 
forgiveness  which  they  have  been  given 
for  student  loans  by  going  mtci  the  teach- 
ing field,  and  if  he  does  then  he  has  so 
much  forgiven  for  each  year.  We  have 
eliminated  this  feature  in  the  blD  for 
the  very  rea.sons  the  gentleman  pointed 
out.  but  we  have  retained  the  forgiveness 
feature  because  of  the  need  for  teachers 
going  into  the  ghetto  schools,  and  so 
forth,  and  we  still  allow  a  little  bit  of 
incentive  there. 

The  enrollment  in  terms  of  colleges — 
I  believe  that  was  the  last  question — 
and  I  believe  tliat  there  is  a  continuaton 
in  the  movement  of  an  mcrease  in  enroll- 
ment this  year  over  last  year,  but  I  can 
say  that  the  projections,  which  I  think 
there  is  rea.sori  to  rely  on.  the  projections 
are  that  the  spiraimp  movement  will 
continue  now  during  ilus  decade,  sub- 
stantially as  we  did,  if  I  recall,  in  the 
early  1960's  when  we  had  about  3.5  mil- 
lion, and  we  now  have  7.5  miUion.  close 
to  8  million  students  in  college. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  again 
expired. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  j-ield  4  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

Missouri. 

Mr  HALL  Actually.  I  believe  that  It 
iia.s  drereased  overall  this  year.  But  my 
principle  is  applicable  if  the  birth  rate 
IS  detlimng.  as  we  Itnow  it  is.  in  spite  of 
the  built-in  solicitation  in  this  bill  to  get 
more  disadvantaged  people  into  lugher 
education,  even  to  go  into  elementary 
and  secondary  st  hools.  the  lllh  and  12tli 
grades,  as  I  believe  it  is  provided  in  here, 
and  Kive  them  a  stipend  if  necessary — 
and  I  tliink  maybe  tins  part  is  uncon- 
stitutional— to  go  on  to  college  whether 
tliey  are  physically,  mentally,  or  finan- 
cially able  to  do  it  or  not.  Even  witii  that, 
we  are  bound  to  level  off  and  reach  a 
plateau  some  lime  .sooner  or  later,  and 
my  question  is:  Where  is  that  point  of 
time  in   the  wisdom  of   the   committee'.' 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  From  tlie  pre- 
dictions of  the  National  Center  on  Edu- 
cational Statistics,  the  enrollment  for 
1970 — and  this  is  on  a  dt-aree  credit  en- 
rollment— the  enrollment  for  1970  is 
7S08.000;   for  1971   it  is  7,995.000 

Tliey  project  m  the  years  ahead  up  to 
an  increase  of  about  3  million  who  will 
i»«»  m  sciiooi. 

So  it  is  my  judgment  that  we  are  not 
fT-«inK  to  .see  a  leveling  off 

In  regard  to  your  que.stion  atx>ut  m- 
ducements  to  go  down  to  the  llth  and 
12tii  grades,  this  program  ha.s  be<-n  \n 
existence  since  1965.  I  believe  I  do  not 
Bjree  with  the  way  these  program.s  are 
beinR  administered  I  am  very  .sorrv  the 
amendment  was  eliminated  In  commit- 
tee which  wais  offered  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  which  ehm- 
mated  a  maximum  amount  that  they 
could  be  paid 

I  think  it  is  abscjlutely  imcon.scionable 
for  the  Office  of  Education  to  administer 
these  programs  that  are  designed  to  iden- 
tify kids  with  more  promise  and  miike  U 
fxjssibie  for  them  to  go  to  college,  and 
then  they  interpret  that  law  which  we 
pa.sse<l  by  a  summer  abroad  They  sen; 
the.se  cla-sses  Upward  Bound  to  South 
.^me^ca  I  argued  with  them  and  they 
.Md  they  could  do  it  We  put  in  a  provl- 
■  ion  tJiat  said  they  could  no  longer  do 
thst  Then  they  are  spendmg  enormous 
sums  of  money  per  month  I  put  m  a  pro- 
VLsicn  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  they 
could  not  .-spend  more  tiian  $150  in  any 
•  •lie  month,  tiiat  i.s.  per  month  They 
could  spend  $1,800  if  they  wanted  to  in 
one  month  as  long  as  it  did  not  avenge 
cut  to  more  than  $150 

I  do  not  agree  absolutely  with  that  $150 
C  uic 

Mr.  HALL  As  to  llM'  llth  and  12th 
gi-^de  figure— the  ptjetsecondary  higher 
edtication  fund  is  goiiiK  to  be  used  Dj 
we  not  at  least  reverse  our  prior  legisla- 
tive intent,  by  going  into  selecting  out 
and  subsidizing  thetn  for  prepplng  and 
mducing  into  posu«condary  — or  high- 
er—^ucation.  I  fear  some  such  students 
use  these  fur.ds  for  sorority  and  frater- 
nity   "rush"    parties— part    of    college 


orientation  and  preparation  to  be  sure, 
but  not  at  taxpayers'  expense 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  If  the  gentle- 
man has  more  influence  tlian  I  have  so 
far  as  the  Office  of  Education  is  con- 
cerned these  day.s  if  he  could  use  that 
influence  on  some  of  the  officials  down 
Lliere  on  the  way  they  administer  the 
program,  it  would  be  a  service  to  the 
country. 

Mr  HALL.  The  gentlewoman  from 
OreKor.  has  obviously  done  her  homework 
ai  these  areas  as  to  cost  fibres,  projec- 
tions, and  details. 

I  would  ask  the  gentlewoman  if  she  is 
aware  that  by  controls  of  EOG  and  in- 
,';t.tutional  aid  wherein  the  Coinini.ssioner 
IS  given  power  to  set  up  agreements  and 
conditions  for  receiving  fundi,  which  are 
lifted  in  the  bill — it  seems  to  me  this  i.<; 
the  epitome  of  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion througii  a  circuitous  device. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield 

Mr  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  am  delighted  that  ttie  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  asked  thai  question. 

I  hope  that  he  will  support  me  in  try- 
ing to  defeat  an  umendmeiU  wluch  will 
be  offered. 

The  amendment  in  question  would  pro- 
vide that  student  jissistance  shall  be 
determined  by  a  method  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commi.s.sioner  by  a  reguhition. 

I  do  not  think,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that 
the  Governor  or  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  any  business  putting  him- 
.seif  between  the  parent  and  child  and 
determming  how  much  those  parents 
ought  to  contribute. 

We  ought  to  have  a  flexibility  in 
malcmg  institutional  decisions  at  the 
local  level  and  not  have  a  standard  im- 
posed 

If  the  gentleman  will  yuld  further — 
yes.  I  am  concerned  about  Federal  con- 
trol If  this  Congress  is  not  aiert  to  what 
IS  iiaptiening.  ue  are  going  to  have  Fed- 
eral control. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  wrote  a  letter 
a  few  days  a«o.  dated  October  19,  to  the 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  i  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford<  and  this 
concerns  me  very  much. 

Mr  HALL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman that  I  liave  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

Mns.  OREEN  of  Oregon  Tlie  words 
are: 

Our  approach  Is  ba.<te<l  upwn  th«  belief  tha; 
the  Federal  role  of  providing  United  States 
•upporl  should  be  limited  lo  aasiding  in- 
stitutions rexpoiuilve  to  Federal  priorities 

This  Congress  never  Intended  that  the 
Offlre  of  Education  in  a  Democratic  or 
Retmblican  administration  was  to  deter- 
miine  what  the  Federal  jirlority  was  and 
then,  if  the  institution  does  not  re<»ix>nd 
lo  tliat  Federal  priority,  that  they  de- 
termme  they  are  not  going  to  get  any 
funds 

This  Congress  has  the  authority  to 
prevent  the.se  things  from  happening 
and.  indeed,  I  hope  they  do 

And  as  we  consider  this  legi.slation. 
let  us  not  give  them  tliat  kind  of  au- 
thority and  give  them  the  right  to  exer- 
cise it 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  gentlewoman  s  responses. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield ^ 

Mr.  HALL,  I  gladly  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  yield  some  more  time 
to  llie  gentleman,  because  I  would  like  to 
answer  that.  When  the  gentlewoman 
speaks  of  Federal  priority,  this  is  not 
someUiing  tliat  was  set  by  the  Office  of 
Education  or  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Tliis  i.s  some- 
thing that  Congress  set.  The  Congress 
passed  the  legislation  making  it  a  Federal 
priority  to  give  needy  .students  assist- 
ance, first  in  1958  with  the  national  de- 
fen.se  student  loans,  and  then,  in  1965. 
the  guaranteed  loans,  the  work-study 
program,  and  the  educational  opportu- 
nity grants.  What  HEW  and  USOE  are 
talking  about  is  that  since  the  Congress 
has  set  the  Federal  priority  Uiat  we  as- 
sist students  in  that  way.  then  we  ought 
to  assist  the  colleges  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  fulfilling  a  Federal  priority  by 
providing  opportunities  for  that  type  of 
student  to  attend  college 

Mr.  HALL.  Then  there  is  ulwa.\s  tlie 
danger  of  the  Federal  portion  of  that 
being  withdrawn,  when  it  gce.s  directly 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
State  or  to  the  in.stitution  or  Individual, 
and  leave  someone  dangling. 

A  week  ago  Friday  I  sat  all  afternoon 
talking  to  students  at  a  college  in  mv 
iiomeiown  of  wMch  I  happen  to  be  a 
trustee  about  this  particular  problem. 
Pulling  the  rug  out  from  imder  tiiei.i 
without  advance  or  full  funding  or  with- 
out full  matching  according  to  the  origi- 
nal i>lan  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  dev- 
iustating  our  educational  institution.s  at 
this  time,  therefore  I  thoroughly  agree 
that  we  need  to  go  forward  with  that, 
and  av(-ld  interschool  pirating. 

But  I  am  .seriously  concerned  about 
the  multiplicity,  or  the  many  phases,  or 
the  eclectic  approach  of  this  bill  I  am, 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Camping 
and  Safety  Committee  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America — one  of  the  physicians  on 
that  board — and  I  am  worried  about 
where  we  derive  the  authority  In  the  Coii- 
stitulion  or  in  Federal  Jurisdiction  to 
regulate  summer  camps?  If  it  is  indeed 
derived  from  the  .'.o-called  coriimerce" 
clau-se  of  the  Constitution  or  the  wel- 
fare "  clause,  then  certainly  this  is  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  which 
ordinarily  deals  with  health  and  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  list  of  questions,  which  we 
cannot  possibly  «el  into  m  such  a  short 
time,  be  printed  in  the  Ricoru  in  order, 
perhaps,  that  they  can  be  answered  if  we 
go  over  to  another  day. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  questions  are  as  follows : 
QuEsnoMB  worn,  -na  HiCKn  Education  Bii.t 

1.  Why  *r«  ther»  open-ended  «utbortz»- 
tiotia  throughout  th«  bill? 

3.  Why  wwe  not  the  projected  csosts  ol  the 
CoBunltl««  report  written  into  the  bill? 
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3.  Were  these  cost  figures  obtained  from 
HEW,  QAO,  OMB,  or  firom  an  objective 
source? 

4  Why  are  the  suthorleatlons  m&de  until 
1976  and  thus  committing  future  CongreaaesT 

5  Do  we  want  to  continue  to  enooorage 
young  people  to  attend  College  and  to  later 
obtain  post  graduate  degrees  when  we  pres- 
enUy  have  a  surplus  oJ  such  people  and  since 
many  are  presently  unemployed? 

6.  How  many  people  with  post  graduate 
dpprees  are  loolilng  for  Jobs' 

7    What  !•  our  teacher  surplus? 

8.  How  can  we  further  Justify  using  the 
taxpayer's  dollars  to  create  more  and  greater 
surpluses  in  the  post-graduate  field  and  In 
the  teacher  field? 

9  By  what  percentage  ha.s  college  er.roll- 
me:it  Increased  thl5  academic  year  over  last 
years?  Then  after  answer  to  this  question- 

10.  Isnt  this  a  reversal  of  the  trend  of  the 
1960"s? 

11.  Isn't  the  college  age  segment  of  our 
population  leveling  out? 

12.  Won't  this  trend  continue  for  the  next 
decade? 

13.  Why  do  we  r.ecd  to  set  up  another 
bureaucracy  lUce  the  National  Institute  of 
Education? 

14  Are  not  other  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies doing  education  1  research? 

15  Won  t  this  effort  i«?  duplicative? 

16.  Why  should  up  to  V3  of  the  NIE  em- 
ployees be  exempt  from  civil  service  classi- 
fication? 

17.  Won't  this  open  up  the  door  for  "crony- 
ism" appoliitincnt«? 

18.  Under  what  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  derived  the  Federal  Jurisdiction  to 
."•egulate  sunamer  campc?  (If  Interstate  and 
Foreign  clause,  then  let  them  have  on  Com- 
mittee Jurisdiction.) 

19.  What  portions  .ind  provisions  of  HJl. 
7248  are  opposed  by  HEW? 

20  Won't  the  added  costs  of  the  bill  wh'ich 
must  generate  higher  taxes,  "dry  tip"  pri- 
vate and  corporate  contributions  to  higher 
education'' 

21,  What  Is  to  prevent  an  individual  who 
has  received  some  type  or  Federal  research 
grant  to  "blackmail"  hla  college  administra- 
tion for  a  higher  salary  in  order  that  he  re- 
main on  that  campus  and  keep  the  Federal 
funds  flowing? 

23.  Why  another  CommlsRlon — The  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Financing  of  Postsec- 
ondary  Education?  (Haven't  we  studied  this 
to  death?  1 

23.  Won't  the  establLshment  of  State  Post- 
secondary  Educat'.on  Commissions  lie  a  du- 
plication of  other  State  agencies  and  com- 
missions. 1  e.,  VocatlonrJ  Education  and 
Higher  Education  Commissions? 

24  How  win  the  provisions  of  Title  XII 
(Institutional  Assistance)  affect  a  financially 
troubled  small,  Uijeral  arts,  coed,  and  inde- 
pendent college  nice  Drury  College? 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  I  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Earlier  you 
a-sked  a  question  about  policy  and  the 
reply  was  that  we  make  the  policy.  Let 
me  give  you  three  examples  which  refute 
that;  If  I  sat  down  for  a  half  hour,  I 
could  give  you  30  of  where  the  Office  of 
Education  has  made  the  policy. 

We  have  said  that  Ubrariea  are  en- 
titled to  a  basic  grant  of  $5,000  per  In- 
stitution in  the  coimtry.  They  are  en- 
titled to  supplementary  grant*.  Tht  sup- 
plementary grant  Is  made  on  application. 
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The  Office  of  Education  has  now  ruled 
that  no  library  can  have  the  basic  grant 
unless  it  qualifies  for  the  supplementary 
grant,  and  I  have  the  material  in  front 
of  me  that  shows  they  lay  out  different 
criteria.  One  of  the  criteria  they  have  is 
a  60-polnt  basis  on  which  to  judge 
whetlier  or  not  an  institution  will  get  a 
supplementary  grant.  One  of  the  pro- 
visions is  participation  in  the  Special 
Services  for  certain  programs,  and  they 
are  given  4  points  in  connection  with 
that. 

Tlien  the  approved  student  whose  fam- 
ily income  is  under  $5,000  per  year — they 
get  2,5  points  for  that.  So  on  that  set-up 
with  60  points  they  will  qualify  an  insti- 
tution for  library  services,  and  that  is 
based  ujxjn  a  policy  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation which  has  never  come  before  this 
CongTe.ss.  They  are  den.ving  funds  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  educaticm  in  this 
country  on  the  l>asls  of  the  number  of 
low-income  jDeoplt  who  are  enrolled.  Now 
when  we  set  need  for  supplementary 
grants,  we  set  it  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  vol- 
umes, the  periodicals,  and  the  materials 
that  were  available,  and  the  number  of 
students  in  that  institution  that  were 
there  and  needed  them.  That  is  a  policy- 
making decision  that,  m  my  Judgment, 
they  have  no  busine.ss  to  make. 

Mr  HALL  Would  the  gentlewoman 
agree  with  me  that  there  \z  an  "imple- 
menting regulation  "  fiasco,  between  the 
legislative  intent   and   the  apphcation? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Well,  you  can 
call  it  a  fiasco.  I  consider  that  it  is  a  dis- 
tortion and  subversion  of  the  cong^res- 
sional  intent,  and  I  think  the  Congress 
ought  not  to  let  them  get  away  with 
It. 

Secondly,  I  referred  to  Upwa:d  Bound. 
It  wa.<;  not  the  policy  to  take  youngsters 
from  all  over  the  United  States  who 
were  disadvantaged  and  send  only  those 
youngsters  for  a  summer  abroad.  Neither 
was  it  the  policy  to  pay  all  their  ex- 
penses back  to  Washington.  If  we  are 
going  to  do  that,  let  us  do  it  for  every- 
body in  high  school  and  be  fair  alwut 
it. 

I  referred  al.^o  a  moment  ago  to  the 
EOG  grants.  We  said  tliese  funds  shall 
go  to  students  of  exceptional  need.  The 
Office  of  Education  set  up  guidelines  say- 
ing if  they  have  $1,000.  smd  there  Is  a 
child  of  exceptional  need,  then  they  give 
this  child  the  $1,000.  If  there  are  four 
.students  who  would  not  t>e  able  to  con- 
tinue tiieir  education  at  that  Institu- 
tion except  for  an  economic  opportunity 
grant,  and  even  though  they  have  had 
higher  academic  standings,  and  even 
though  each  one  of  the  four  only  needed 
$250  to  remain  in  school,  the  Office  of 
Education  said  It  is  the  national  policy 
that  they  have  no  discretion  and  they 
must  give  this  full  $1,000  to  the  one 
student,  and  they  cannot  give  the  four 
students  who  have  even  higher  academic 
ablUtjr  the  $250  apiece.  But  that  was 
not  the  oongresslonal  intent,  and  it  Is 
not  sound  [>oUcy.  It  Is  in  the  natiooal 
interest  to  see  that  the  students  who  have 
the  higher  ability  continue  tbeir  edu- 
cation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  KClssourl  has  expired. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  2  additional 
minutes, 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  in  order  that  I  may  answer  the 
gentlewoman,  I  would  like  to  respond. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  after  I  simply  otxserve  that 
on  page  103  of  the  bill,  that  section  of 
title  n  is  authorizing  appropriations  that 
are  unlimited  for  the  library  sections 
even  though  those  for  "research  and 
demonstration"  programs  are  stipulated 
and  will  progress  in  geometric,  not  arith- 
metic, progression  through  fiscal  year 
1976. 

I  think  the  Members  should  know  thaL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QDTE.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  should  say 
tlie  gentlewoman  has  raised  arguments 
earlier  with  respect  to  the  point  she  is 
making.  There  are  Instances  where  the 
Departments  of  Federal  Government  im- 
plement controls  which  the  committees 
feel  was  not  their  mtent.  'What  we  do 
then  is  to  go  back  and  change  the  legis- 
lation to  make  sure  the  Departments  do 
as  tile  Congress  wants  them  to. 

But  when  we  are  talking  al)out  pri- 
orities, this  is  not  what  they  were  talking 
about  in  gtudelines.  They  have  the  prior- 
ities set  by  the  Congress.  This  is  the  point 
we  want  to  watch.  The  gentlewoman 
raises  all  kinds  of  things  that  are  wrong 
with  the  Office  of  Education  and.  as  if 
we  are  already  agreeing  that  is  wrong,  ex- 
pects us  all  to  reach  the  conclusion  that 
by  that  token  nobody  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  set  priorities.  We  must  In 
our  responsibility  as  representatives  of 
the  people  of  our  districts,  who  put  tip  the 
money,  set  the  priorities,  and  that  Ls  ex- 
actly wiiat  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the 
Office  of  Education  are  tAlking  about. 

Mr.  HAUL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  have  ac- 
complished my  purpose  for  surely  col- 
loquy proves  this  bill  is  indeed  a  hodge- 
podge. There  are  further  questions  such 
as.  what  portions  and  provisions  of  HR. 
7248  are  opposed  by  HEW?  I  do  not  think 
that  has  been  brought  out. 

Further,  how  much  cronyism  will  be 
involved?  Will  this  open  up  the  door  for 
cronyism  appointments? 

As  to  the  proposition  on  the  summer 
camps,  under  what  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  derived  the  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion to  regulate  summer  camps? 

Further,  will  not  the  added  cost  of  the 
bill,  which  must  generate  higher  taxes, 
dry  up  private  and  corporate  contribu- 
tions to  higher  education,  contributions 
to  the  private  colleges?  This  is  alread.v  a 
fact  of  life. 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman.  I  recom- 
mend serious  alteration  of  this  biU  be- 
fore final  passage. 

Mr.  QUHL  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentlemjin  from  Oregon  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  DSLLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Presldeat  Nlxou  almost  2  ye«r»  ago  cadled 
for  the  creation  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  to  brtoc  about  a  locos  for 
educational  research  and  development. 
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The  President  said  that  American  edu- 
cation was  not  getting  as  much  as  it 
should  from  the  dollars  being  spent,  and 
he  contended  that  through  a  new  na- 
tional mechanism,  educational  research 
would  be  given  the  new  visibility  it  so 
badly  needed. 

Why  is  there  a  need  for  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Education?  What  happened  to 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  the  National 
Center  for  Educational  Research  and 
Development?  Where  did  they  fail  and 
why?  Why  was  $100  million  a  year  in- 
sufficient to  do  the  Job  and  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  Office  of  Education  as 
a  research  organization?  The  answer 
given  most  often  is  that  there  was  not 
enough  money  or  that  the  problems  of 
education  are  simply  so  massive  that 
with  the  dollars  available  the  task  can- 
not be  met.  But  money  alone  is  not  the 
solution  to  all  problems.  Another  argu- 
ment was  that  the  program  was  simply 
poorly  managed  or  tried  to  do  too  much 
and  as  a  result  acrompli.'^hed  very  little. 
Bureau  chiefs  came  and  went  frequently 
and  there  were  long  penod.s  with  "acting" 
directors  filling  in  as  caretakers. 

It  seems  tfl  me  th:it.  evprvtlnnpr  simply 
moved  too  fast  Regional  educational 
labtiratorles  were  established  acro.ss  the 
country  practically  overnight:  R&D. 
centers  blossomed  through  thp  .simple 
awarding  of  contracts;  universities  were 
quickly  mobilized  to  absorb  large  amounts 
of  money.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  direc- 
tion or  central  plannmg  in  OE,  many 
centers  and  universities  have  managed 
to  perform  admirably. 

An  examination  of  research  supported 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act  suggests  that,  although 
there  have  been  sigmficant  studies  and 
results,  there  was  very  little,  if  any,  plan- 
ning. There  is  little  evidence  of  priorities 
havms  been  set.  and  without  adequate 
planning  and  priorities.  I  contend  there 
Is  little  doubt  that  $100  million  was  in- 
sufficient for  its  purposes 

I  think  It  is  sienificant  that  the  Presi- 
dent recognized  these  problems  and 
called  for  the  creation  of  a  new  national 
Institute  It  is  also  significant  tliat  he 
propased  that  for  a  year  bt-fore  the  in- 
stitute becomes  operational  all  efforts 
will  be  devoted  strictly  to  planning  and 
the  establishment  of  priorities. 

The  Congress  can  create  institutions 
and  programs  and  the  Congress  can  set 
mandates,  but  It  is  up  to  the  executive 
branch  to  carry  them  out  I  am  convinced 
that,  if  NIE  is  to  be  .successful,  the  initial 
planning  that  goes  into  it  will  be  crucial. 
For  without  adequate  planning,  without 
capable  people  and  sincere  commitments. 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  NIE 
will  do  any  better  than  Its  predecessors. 
One  is  led  to  believe  that  tlie  problems 
which  prevented  NCERD  from  being  suc- 
cessful all  related  to  money,  civil  service 
restrictions,  and  the  lack  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  Through  this 
bill  before  us  today,  we  are  provided  the 
means  for  eliminating  tiiese  past  ob- 
stacles I  feel  that  the  new  National  In- 
stitute of  Eklucatlon  is  Important,  and 
through  it,  the  Congress  Is  making  a  new 
national  commitment  to  research. 


It  is  my  deep-felt  hope  that  after  the 
speeches  are  completed  here  today  and 
the  bill  goes  on  to  become  law,  the  plan- 
ners and  the  responsible  Individuals  will 
approach  its  implementation  prudently. 
It  would  be  impressive  if  the  NIE  were 
able  to  start  ofT  with  a  bang — a  full  staff, 
a  budget  of  $150  million  for  the  first 
year— and  set  out  gallantly  striking  with 
full  force  at  all  of  the  major  problems  of 
the  day.  I  would  strongly  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  merit  to  a  less  aus- 
picious l)eginnmg. 

NIE    SHOtrUJ    BE    DrVELOPB),    NOT    CHEATID 

It  should  grow  over  a  period  of  years. 
Planners  should  be  asked  to  Identify  one 
problem  at  a  time,  not  to  attempt  to  solve 
all  of  the  problems  of  education  at  once. 

1  am  confident  Uiat  the  problems  they 
do  clioose  will  be  of  sufficient  importance 
and  complexity  to  merit  the  trust  we 
place  in  tliem  under  tliis  bill.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  define  the  priorities  I  thiiik 
NIE  bhould  have,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  a  general  topic  for  study  might  be 
"why  children  in  elementary  school  can- 
not learn."  It  is  one  of  sufficient  com- 
plexity to  occupy  all  of  the  researchers 
full  time.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
comparable  areas,  and  solutions  to  prob- 
lems of  this  type  would  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  all  areas  of  education. 

Witli  a  single  problem  approach,  the 
NIE  can  focas  on  many  questions  which 
interact  with  the  specific  problem  being 
studied.  If  the  general  question  and  the 
variables  which  interact  with  the  prob- 
lem, such  as  parents,  instructional  tech- 
niques, trairung  of  teachers,  and  so  forth, 
are  studied  and  the  strengths  of  the  vari- 
ables weighed,  it  will  be  possible  to  deter- 
mine from  the  findings  where  education- 
al support  as  well  as  R.  &  D.  should  go. 
Once  the  moht  important  variables  are 
determined,  it  will  be  possible  to  actually 
cost  out  and  cx)mpletely  follow  through 
on  any  one  variable  or  those  variables 
which  most  affect  learning  As  1  said 
earlier,  money  alone  will  not  be  enough 
to  solve  the  problem.  An  mlclligent,  sys- 
tematic approach  to  problem  solving  will 
be  basic  to  the  success  of  tlie  NIE 

I  hope  that  NIE  will  plan  and  imple- 
ment its  attack  on  individual  problems 
over  a  5-year  period  and  that  it  will 
carefully  identify  the  procedures 
through  which  it  will  attempt  to  solve 
them,  the  cost  of  the  solutions,  and  the 
criteria  by  which  it  will  evaluate  the 
landmarks  along  the  way  I  would  hope 
that  the  first  phase,  after  planning, 
would  last  2  years,  during  wliich  time 
the  NIE  should  restrict  its  activities 
only  to  limited,  specified  goals  and  ob- 
jectives At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  I 
hope  tliat  the  operators  will  produce  evi- 
dence that  their  approach  Is  paying  ofl 
and  that  the  NIE's  goals  may  be  real- 
ized. I  think  that  the  work  for  the  first 

2  years  should  be  done  without  any  out- 
side interference  But  after  2  years,  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  for  the  Oon- 
gress  to  review  and  examine  the  prog- 
ress, and  evaluate  the  manner  in  which 
the  Institute  will  proceed  in  problem 
scdvUig  over  the  next  3  years. 

It  \B  Important  that  the  NIE  focufl  on 


the  problems  of  education,  but  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  overall  success  that 
there  be  substantisa  contact  with  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Commis- 
.sioner  of  Education.  Research  cannot  be 
conducted  in  a  vacuum  Some  will  argue 
that  for  educational  research  to  t>e  effec- 
tive it  must  be  totally  lndei>endent  of 
OE  so  that  researchers  caji  "do  their 
thing"  with  indeiJendence  and  not  be 
constrained  by  OE  and  its  policies.  Re- 
search and  policy  implementation  are 
not  Lsolated  entities;  they  are  interde- 
pendent and  must  be  coordinated. 

Our  schools  will  not  benefit  simply  be- 
cause studies  are  conducted.  Change  will 
come  only  when  all  efforts  are  unified  as 
policy,  with  tlie  consumer  as  tlie  center 
of  focus.  Cooperation  should  be  a  funda- 
mental comixment  for  NIE 

In  this  regard,  I  am  grreatly  concerned 
at  the  suggestion  that  di.-^semination  of 
information  be  rcstnctcd  to  the  NIE.  At 
a  time  when  we  need  more  information 
about  how  to  do  things,  it  Is  my  feelmg 
that  we  need  more  dissemination  and 
more  efforts  to  get  information  out  to 
the  schools  where  it  ultimately  will  be 
used.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  not  only 
must  the  NIE  t>e  given  the  capacity  to 
disseminate  information,  but  that  the 
capacity  of  the  OE  must  al.so  be  en- 
hanced. 

Ultimately.  I  would  like  to  sec  a  goal  of 
a  federally  coordinated  clearinghouse  for 
information,  not  neces.sarily  throuph  NIE 
or  the  OE.  but  a  clearinghouse  for  all 
Federal  Information.  Our  former  col- 
league. Bill  Roth— now  Scn.itor  from 
Delaware— during  his  tenure  In  the 
House,  illustrated  the  lack  of  basic  in- 
formation about  the  availability  of  serv- 
ices of  aRpncies  In  the  Federal  Govp-n- 
ment  The  Roth  studies  focused  on  the 
need  for  a  central  focal  point  for  agency 
information.  We  should  strive  for  the 
same  approach  in  the  dis,semination  of 
research  and  development  Information. 
Through  the  Secretary.  I  would  like  to 
."^ee  a  model  for  Federal  di.sseminatlon 
developed  which  would  promote  coordi- 
nation throutrhout  the  entire  Federal 
Establishment  In  doing  so.  needless  and 
expensive  duplication  can  be  eliminated 
and.  through  a  national  focal  point,  re- 
searchers and  administrators  will  be  able 
to  consult  and  determine  what  research 
and  development  has  accompll.shed, 
what  re.search  and  development  Is  cur- 
rently being  funded,  and  what  research 
and  development  is  ongoing.  A  central 
rejxj.'-ltory  would  al.so  help  Government 
planners  to  more  adequately  project  the 
valid  needs  of  this  Nation. 

I  hope  that  the  Institute  will  be  e.stab- 
lished  with  excellence  and  flexibility  as 
its  guidelines  and  that  flexibility  and  un- 
derstanding prevail  in  all  of  its  endeavors, 
I  hope  that  our  research  efforts  develop 
and  grow  and  that  the  money  we  Invest 
will  bring  dividends  to  education  for  dec- 
ades to  come. 

One  final  thought.  NIE  can  be  created 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  but  It  will  be  sev- 
eral years  before  it  Is  a  f imctlonlng  agen- 
cy ready  to  attack  all  of  the  problems  ot 
education.  It  should  be  started  slowly 
and  carefully,  moving  from  problem  to 
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problem  and  growing  as  It  gains  experi- 
ence and  staff. 

Mrs.  QREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  by  titles  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  In 
ihe  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
Uie  purpoee  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Be  (t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho'use  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffres*  assembled  That  tiiU 
Act  mttT  b«  cited  ma  the  "Higher  Education 
Act  of   1971". 

TITLE  I— EXTENSION  OP  COMMUNTTT 
SERVICE  AND  CONTINUINa  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  101.  Section  101  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  ot  1066  IB  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "1970."  and  by  inserting  after 
•June  30.  1B71"  the  following:  ".  and  such 
sums  as  naay  be  necessary  for  each  succeed- 
ing fisoAl  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1976". 

TITI.E  II^EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT 
OP  PROGRAMS  OP  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 
ASSISTANCE  AND  LIBRARY  TRAININQ 
AND  RESEARCH 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "1970,"  and  Inserting  after 
"1971."  the  following:  "and  such  sums  ab 
may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1976.". 

^bJ  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  ",  and  other  public  and  private 
nonprofit  library  institutloiis  whose  priuaary 
function  is  to  provide  library  and  Information 
services  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
OQ  a  formal,  cooperative  b&sls". 

(c)  Section  202(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  "and  (2)  '  the  following- 
"eicept  that  under  special  and  unusual  cir- 
cumstances the  CommLssloiier  la  authorized 
to  waive  this  requirement.'  . 

(d)  Section  202(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  preceding  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
",  except  that  under  special  and  unusual 
circumstances  the  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  waive  this  requirement" 

(e)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "»10 "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "<20". 

(fi  Section  204(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  immediately 
preceding  "(C)".  and  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  ",  and  (D)  to  other  public  and 
private  nonprofit  library  Institutions  which 
provide  library  and  information  services  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  on  a  formal, 
cooperative  basis". 

(g)  Section  221  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AtTHORIZED 

"S«c.  221.  Only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  training  programs  under  this  part,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1972 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  Jtily  1  I97fl  In  addition  only  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  research  and  dem- 
onstration programs  under  this  part,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $6,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  110,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974.  $35,000,000  for  the  fiacal  year 
1975.  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1676." 

(hi  Subsection  (a)  of  section  223  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking   out  the  period 


at  the  end  of  the  subsection  and  Inserting: 
:  ProrHded,  hotoei^er,  That  In  any  fiscal  year 
not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  grants  msde 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  estabUahing  and  maintaining  fel- 
lowships or  tralneeahlps  under  clauM   (3).' 

(1)  8'Jbsectlon  (b)  of  section  238  of  Buch 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "Institu- 
tion of  higher  education"  the  following: 
"and  other  library  and  educational  organi- 
zatlons  or  agencies". 

(j)  (1)  Section  231  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1969."  and  In- 
serting before  "to  enable  the  Commissioner  ' 
the  following:  "and  19,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972.  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July   1,   1976,". 

(2)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  part  C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"EVALUATIOK    AlfD    BEPOBT 

"Sec  232.  No  later  than  March  31  of  each 
calendar  year  the  Librarian  of  the  Congress 
shall  transmit  to  the  respective  committees 
of  the  (>3ngreas  having  legislative  Juris- 
diction over  this  part  and  to  the  resi>ectlve 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Con- 
gress a  report  evaluating  the  results  and 
effectiveness  of  acquisition  and  cataloging 
work  done  under  this  part,  based  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  on  objective  mea- 
surements. Including  costs,  together  with 
recommendations  as  to  proposed  legislative 
action." 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  '  during  the 
reading).  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  11  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  title  II. 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  III— EXTENSION  OF  PROGR.\MS  TO 
STRENGTHEN  DEVELOPING  INSTITU- 
TIONS 

Sic  301  Section  301(b)(1)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  after  "1970  "  and  by  insert- 
ing after  "June  30,  1971."  the  following: 
and  the  sum  of  $130,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1 ,  1976.". 

AMENDMENT  OF  PROVISIONS  EEL.ATINO  TO 

DEVILOPINC    INSTTTtmONS 

Sec  302.  (a)  Section  306  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(Other  than  developing  Institu- 
tions) ". 

(b)  Section  304(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence;  "None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  301(bi(l)  shall 
be  used  for  a  school  or  departnient  of  divin- 
ity or  lor  any  religious  worship  or  sectarian 
Instruction." 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  'during  the 
reading » .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  m  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  In  the  Ricord,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  recjuest  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The     CHAIRMAN.    If    there    are    no 


amendments  to  be  proposed  to  title  m. 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 
TITLE   IV— STUDENT   ASSISTANCE 

Part  a — AjniTTJMtNT  and  Extensio?*  or  Ed- 

T7CATIONAL    OPPORTTTNITT    ORANT   P«0CRAM 

Sec.  401.  So  much  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
xha  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  precedes 
section  408  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows 

"Pa»t  a — EoTJCATiONAi.  OpporrtJNTTT  Grants 

•  STATEMENT    OT    PTTRPOSE     ANC    APPRO  P«LA  TIC  NS 
ATTTHORlZEl; 

"Sec  401.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
I>art  to  provide,  tlirough  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  educational  opportunity 
grants  to  asstart  In  marking  available  the  bene- 
fits of  higher  education  to  qualified  high 
echool  graduates  of  exceptional  financial 
need,  who  for  lack  of  financial  means  would 
be  unable  to  obtain  ruch  benefits  without 
such  aid. 

"(b)  TTiere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $285,000,000  for  the  flacal  year 
1972  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1976.  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
make  payments  to  Institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation that  have  agreements  with  him  en- 
tered into  under  section  407,  for  use  by  such 
liistltutions  for  payments  to  undergraduate 
students  for  educational  opportunity  grants 
under  this  part  Sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  payment  to  institutions  untU 
the  cloee  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  they  were  appropnaied. 

"DETERMTNATION    OF    AMOCNT    OF    EDUCATTONAI. 
OPPOBTT-NrrT    GRANTS 

"Sec  402.  Prom  the  funds  received  by  It 
for  such  purpose  under  this  part,  an  Institu- 
tion which  awards  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  to  a  student  for  an  academic 
year  under  this  part  shall,  for  such  year,  pay 
to  that  student  the  amount  determined  by 
the  Institution  for  such  student  for  that  year, 
which  amount  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of 
$1.5(K)  or  one-half  of  the  sum  of  the  amount 
of  student  financial  aid  (Including  assist- 
ance under  this  title)  provided  such  student 
by  such  Institution  and  any  assistance  pro- 
vided such  student  under  any  scholarship 
program  established  by  a  State  or  a  private 
institution  or  organization,  as  determined 
In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Cora- 
mlssloner  eicept  that  no  student  shall  be 
paid  during  all  the  academic  years  he  Is 
pursuing  his  undergraduate  course  of  study 
at  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  excess  of  $4,000,  or  $5,000  in  the 
case  referred  to  In  the  second  sentence  of 
section  403.  The  Commissioner  shall  sub- 
ject to  the  other  limitations  in  this  part, 
prescribe  basic  criteria  or  schedules  for  both) 
for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  taking  into 
account  the  objective  of  limiting  grant  aid 
under  this  part  to  students  of  exceptional 
financial  need  who  but  for  such  aid  would 
be  unable  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  higher 
education,  but  such  criteria  or  schedules 
shall  not  disqualify  an  applicant  on  account 
of  his  earned  Income  if  income  from  other 
sources  In  the  amount  of  such  earned  Income 
would  not  disqualify  him  An  Individual  who 
has.  In  years  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1971,  been 
awarded  an  educational  opportunity  grant 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  continue  to  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  grant  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  part  as  m  sCect  at 
the  time  of  the  Initial  grant. 

"DfRATION     OT     PERIOD    OF    ELICIBIl.rTT     FiR 
EDt'CATJONAl.    OPPOBTUNITT     GRANTS 

"Sbc.  403  A  student  eligible  therefor  may 
be     awarded     an     educational     opportunity 
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grant  under  this  part  for  each  academic 
year  of  the  period  required  for  completion 
by  the  recipient  of  his  undergraduate  course 
of  study  at  the  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation from  which  he  received  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant,  except  that  such 
period  shall  not  exceed  .'our  academic  years 
The  eligibility  of  a  student  for  an  educational 
opportunity  grant  may.  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Cominlssloner,  be  ex- 
tended for  up  to  an  additional  academic 
year  where  five  academic  years  Is  the  normal 
period  needed  to  complete  the  course  of 
study  the  student  la  pursuing,  or  where  the 
student,  because  of  his  particular  circum- 
stances. Is  determined  by  the  Institution  to 
need  an  additional  year  to  complete  a  course 
of  study  normally  requiring  four  academic 
years. 

"SX1.SCTION     OF    R«CIPIINT9     OF    EDUCATION&I. 
OPPORTUNlrT    GRANTS 

"Sec.  404,  lai  An  I'ldlvldual  sl.ali  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  award  of  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  under  this  part  at  any  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  which  has  made 
an  agreement  with  the  Commissioner  pur- 
suant Uj  section  407  (which  ln.stltutlon  Is 
hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  an 
eligible  Institution)  .  If  the  individual  makes 
application  at  the  time  and  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  that  Institution. 

"ibl  From  among  those  eligible  for  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  from  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  ediicatlon  for  each  fiscal  year. 
the  Institution  shall.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Us  agreement  with  the  Com- 
mliisloner  under  section  407  and  within  the 
amount  allocated  to  the  Institution  for  that 
purpose  for  that  year  under  section  406, 
select  Individuals  who  are  to  be  awarded 
such  grants  and  determine,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 402.  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  them.  An 
Instltxitlon  shall  not  award  an  educational 
opportunity  grant  to  an  Individual  unless  It 
determines    that  - 

"(1)  he  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
as  a  student  at  such  Institution  on  at  least 
a  half-time  basis  or.  In  the  case  of  a  student 
already  attending  such  Institution,  la  In  good 
standing  and  In  attendance  there  on  at  least 
a  half-time  basts  as  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent; 

"(2)  he  shows  evidence  of  academic  or 
creative  promise  and  capability  of  maintain- 
ing good  standing  In  his  course  of  study:  and 

"(3)  he  Is  of  exceptional  financial  need 
and  would  not.  but  for  an  educational  op- 
portunity grant,  be  financially  able  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  study  at  such  Institution  of 
higher  education.  In  determining  financial 
need,  expected  family  contributions  shall  be 
considered  to  be  the  contribution  expected 
in  the  specific  c.rcunistances  of  the  appli- 
cant, as  determined  by  the  student  financial 
aid  officer.  Any  calculation  of  the  ability  of  a 
family  to  contribute  shall  Include  consid- 
eration of  (A)  family  assets.  (B)  value  of 
any  social  welfare  services  provided  to  the 
family  by  public  or  private  agencies,  (C) 
number  of  children  In  the  family.  (D)  num- 
ber of  children  attending  institutions  of 
higher  education,  lE)  any  catastrophic  Ill- 
nesses In  the  family,  (P>  business  failures. 
(O)  educational  expenses  of  other  dependent 
children  In  the  family,  and  (H)  other  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  student's  fl.nanclal 
ne«d. 

"AUXJTMrNT  OF  EDfCATIONA^l.  OPPORTt-NITY 
GRANT  FT'NDS  AMONG  STATES 

"SEf  405  The  Commissioner  shall  allot 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  401 
among  the  Slates  In  accordance  with  section 

465 

"AUOCATIOW  or  ALLOTTED  FXTWDS  TO 

rwsTTTrmoNS 

"&MC.  406  fa)  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  set  date*  by  which  eligible  In- 
stitutions in  any  State  must  file  applications 
for  allocation,  to  such  liujtltutions.  of  eilu- 


cational  opportunity  grant  funds  from  the 
allotment  to  that  State  (Including  any  re- 
allotment  thereto)  for  any  fiscal  year  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  465 (a)  ,  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  sf>eclfled  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  40Ub).  Such  allocations  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  wlub  criteria  which  the 
Contmlssioner  shall  establlah  and  which  shall 
be  designed  to  achieve  such  distribution  of 
such  funds  among  eligible  InstltutK^ns  with- 
in a  State  as  wl'l  moet  effectively  curry  out 
the  pur{x>8e8  of  this  part 

"(b)  Payment  shall  be  made  from  alloca- 
tions under  this  section  to  Institutions  as 
needed. 

"AOaEEMENTS  WTTH  INSTirOTlONS CONDITIONS 

"iaEC.  407.  An  lOatilutlon  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  desires  to  obtain  funds  for  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  under  this  part 
shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Com- 
missioner. Such  agreement  shall — 

"(I)  provide  that  funds  received  by  the  In- 
stitution under  this  pftrt  will  be  used  by  It 
only  for  the  purposes  specified  In,  and  In  ac- 
cordance  with,   the  provisions  of  this  part; 

•■{2)  provide  tliat  in  determining  whether 
an  individual  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 404(b)  (3)  the  Institution  will  consider 
such  Individual's  income.  Including  as  a  part 
thereof  any  expected  contribution  from  par- 
ents or  others  upon  whom  the  student  may 
rely  for  support,  except  that  there  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  no  expected  contribution  from 
the  parents  of  a  veteran  (as  that  term  Is  de- 
fined in  section  101(3)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code) ; 

"(3)  provide  that  the  Institution,  In  coop- 
eration with  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation where  appropriate,  will  make  vigorous 
efforts  to  identify  qualified  youths  of  ex- 
ceptional financial  need  and  to  encourage 
them  to  continue  their  education  beyond  sec- 
ondary school  through  programs  and  activi- 
ties such  as — 

"(A)  establishing  or  strengthening  close 
working  relationships  with  secondary-school 
principals  and  guidance  and  counseling  per- 
sonnel with  a  view  toward  motivating  stu- 
dents to  complete  secondary  school  and  pur- 
sue fjost-secondary-school  educational  op- 
portunities, and 

"(B)  making,  to  the  extent  feasible,  con- 
ditional commitments  for  educational  op- 
portunity grants  to  qualified  secondary  school 
students,  who  but  for  such  grants  would  be 
unable  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  higher  edu- 
cation, with  special  empha.'^ls  on  students 
enrolled  in  grade  1 1  or  lower  grades  who  show 
evidence  of  academic  or  creative  promise; 

"(4)  provide  assurance  that  the  Institu- 
tion wUl  continue  to  spend  In  its  own  schol- 
arship and  student-aid  program,  from  sources 
other  than  funds  received  under  this  part, 
not  less  than  the  average  expenditure  per  year 
made  for  that  purpose  during  the  most  re- 
cent period  of  three  flncal  years  preceding  the 
effective  date  of  the  agreement; 

"(6)  include  provisions  designed  to  make 
educational  opportunity  grants  under  this 
part  reasonably  available  (to  the  extent  of 
available  funds)  to  al!  eligible  students  In 
the  iimstitutlon  In  need  there<:>f;   and 

"(6)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses )f  this  part" 

PBOGRAM    CONS' iLIDATIONS 

Sec  402.  Section  408  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"IDENTiryiNO  QVKlSnVD  LOW-INCOMK  BTT7- 
OENTS:  mrPAHINO  THEM  FOR  P08TSEC0NDART 
EDrCATION:  BPEltAL  SERVKTCS  FOE  StTCH  BTT - 
DENTS  IN  INSTrrimONS  OF  HIGHZa  EDUCA- 
TION 

"Sec.  408  (a)  To  assist  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  this  section  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized,  without  regard  to  section  3709 


of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.8.C.  5) ,  to  make 
grants  to,  or  contracts  with.  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  Including  Institutions  with 
vix-ationai  and  career  education  pro-ams, 
combinations  of  such  institutions,  public  or 
private  agenncs  or  organizations  (Including 
profeasioiial  or  scholarly  associations),  or  In 
exceptional  cases  secondary  schools  or  sec- 
ondary vocational  schools,  for  planning,  de- 
veloping, or  carrying  out  within  the  States 
one  or  more  of  the  services  described  In  sub- 
section (c),  except  that  no  grant  may  be 
made  to  an  agency,  organization.  Institution, 
or  school  other  than  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  one. 

"(b)  Such  services  shall  be  designed  to  en- 
able youths  from  low-Income  backgrounds 
who  have  academic  potential  (but  may  lack 
adequate  secondary  school  preparation  or  be 
physically  handicapped)  to  enter,  continue, 
or  resume  a  program  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. 

"(c)  Such  services  are — 

"(1)  publicizing  existing  forms  of  student 
financial  aid: 

"(2)  identifying  youths  described  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  encouraging  them  to  com- 
plete secondary  school  and  to  undertake  poet- 
secondary  education; 

"(3)  encouraging  youths  described  In  sub- 
section (b)  who  have  dropped  out  of  sec- 
ondary school  or  college  to  reenter  educa- 
tional programs.  Including  programs  of  post- 
secondary  education; 

"(4)  generating  skills  and  motivation  ne«- 
essary  for  success  In  education  beyond  high 
school; 

"(5)  providing  counseling,  tutorial,  or 
other  educational  services,  including  special 
summer  programs,  to  remedy  academic  de- 
ficiencies; 

"(6)  providing  career  guidance,  placement, 
or  other  student  personnel  services  (Includ- 
ing health  services): 

"(7)  Identifying,  encouraging,  and  coun- 
seling students  with  a  view  to  their  under- 
taking a  program  of  graduate  or  professional 
education:  and 

"(8)  providing  other  special  or  supple- 
mental services  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  subsection  (b) . 

"(d)  EnroUees  who  are  participating  on  an 
essentially  full-time  basis  In  one  or  more 
servicea  being  provided  under  subsection  ic) 
may  be  paid  stipends,  but  not  In  excess  of  »30 
per  month  except  In  exceptional  cases  a.s  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner. 

"le)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  such  sums  as 
may  be  necejwary  for  the  fiscal  year  197'2.  and 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  en<ilng  prior  to 
July  1,  1976." 

INCLPSION   OF  PKOPRIETART   INSTlTlrnONS 

Sec  403.  Effective  July  1,  1973.  section  408 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DEriNmoNS 

"Skc.  409.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part 
(other  thaii  section  408)  — 

"(1)  The  term  academic  year'  means  an 
academic  year  or  its  equivalent,  as  defined 
in  regulations  of  the  Commissioner. 

•■(2)  The  term  'InBtltutlon  of  higher  edu- 
cjitlon'  includes  a  prcprietarv  liL-ititution  of 
higher  education  (as  defined  in  section  461 
of  this  Act)." 

Part  B — Extension  and  Amendment  of 
Student    Loan    Insurance    Program 

extension     of     srUDENT     LOAN     INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

Sec  411  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
424(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19M 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows-  "ITie  total 
principal  amount  of  new  loans  made  and  In- 
stallments paid  pursuant  to  lines  of  credit 
(as  defined  in  section  435 1  to  student*  cov- 
ered by  Federal  loan  insurance  under  this 
part  shall  not  exceed  •1.600  000,000  for  the 
fi.-H-al   vear   1B72,  $1,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
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year  1973.  »2.000,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974.  »2jaOO.O(XJ.OO0  for  the  fiscal  year  1976. 
and  $2  400.000.000  f)r  the  fiscal   year   197a" 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
424  la)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1976" 
and  inserting  "1980  ". 

(c)  Section  42B(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1971'  and  Insert- 
ing 1976"  and  by  striking  out  "1976"  and 
inserting   "1980  ■. 

(dt  Section  433(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  sinkliig  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  for  each  of  tlie  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ■  and  inserting  "for  each 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1976  '. 

EXTENSION    OF    AUTHORITT    FOR    PAYING    SPECIAL 
ALLOWANCES   ON   INSURED  STUDENT  LOANS 

Sec.  412  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  2(a)  of 
the  Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of 
1969  (Public  Law  91  95)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1971"  and  ln.sert;ng  "1976 '. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    INTEREST    SUBSIDY    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  413  (ai  Paragraph  (I)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  428  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  recul  as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  student  who  has  received  a  loan 
for  study  at  an  eligible  Institution — 

"(A)  which  Is  Insured  by  the  Commission- 
er under  this  part; 

"(B)  which  was  made  under  a  State  stu- 
dent loan  program  (meeting  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner),  and  which 
was  contracted  for.  and  paid  to  the  student, 
within  the  period  specified  by  paragraph 
(4):  or 

"(C)  Which  is  Insured  under  a  program 
of  a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  private  Institu- 
tion or  organization  which  was  contracted 
for.  and  paid  to  the  student,  within  the 
period  specified  In  paragraph  (4),  and 
whloh — ■ 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  Insured  prior  to 
July  1,  1967,  was  made  by  an  eligible  lender 
and  Is  Insured  under  a  program  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (Ei  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  and  provides  that  repay- 
ment of  such  loan  shall  be  in  installments 
beginning  not  earlier  than  sixty  days  after 
the  student  cease.s  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  (as  described  In  subparagraph  (D)  of 
subsection  (b)  (1)  )  at  an  eligible  institution, 
or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  Insured  after 
June  30.  1967,  is  Insured  under  a  program 
covered  by  an  agreement  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b). 

and  who  has  been  determined  by  the  eligible 
Institution  to  be  In  need  of  the  entire 
amount  of  such  loan,  after  consideration 
of  expected  family  contrlbvitions  In  order  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study  at  such  eligible  In- 
stitution and  has  provided  the  lender  with  a 
statement  evidencing  such  determination 
and  stating  the  amount  of  the  loan  of  which 
such  student  is  In  need,  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  paid  on  his  behalf  and  for  his  account 
to  the  holder  of  the  loan,  a  portion  of  the 
Interest  on  the  loan  Such  determination  of 
need  shall  be  made,  and  such  statement 
shall  be  furnished,  by  the  eligible  Inpiltu- 
tlon.  except  that  in  the  case  of  eligible  In- 
stitutions located  outside  the  United  States, 
such  determination  shall  be  made  and  such 
statement  furnished,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  In  addition, 
the  Commissioner  shall  pay  an  administra- 
tive cost  allowance  in  the  amount  estab- 
lished by  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  this  subsec- 
Uon  with  respect  to  loans  to  any  student 
without  regard  to  the  borrower's  need  In  the 
absence  of  fraud  by  the  lender,  such  deter- 
mination of  the  need  of  a  student  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  final  Insofar  as  it  con- 
cerns the  obligation  of  the  Ccxnmisaloner  to 
pay  the  holder  of  a  loan  a  portion  of  the 
Interest  on  the  loan." 

(b)  Section  4aa(b)(l)(Hi  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(H)  provides  that  the  benefits  of  the 
loan  insurance  program  will  not  be  denied 
any  student  because  of  his  family  Inootne  or 
laclc  of  need  If  the  institution  has  furnished 
the  lender  with  a  statement  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (aj  of  this  section 
that  the  student  needs  a  loan  in  the  amount 
determined  pursuant  to  such  paragraph  to 
pursue  his  course  of  study  at  that  institu- 
tion, except  In  the  case  of  loans  made  by  an 
Instrumentality  of  a  State  or  eligible  institu- 
tion;". 

INSURANCE  LIABILITT 

SiBC.  414.  (a)  Section  42S(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  Insurance  liability  on  any  loan 
Insured  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part 
shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  unf>aid  bal- 
ance of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan, 
plus  interest  The  lull  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
all  amounts  which  may  be  required  to  be 
paid  under  the  provisions  of  section  430  or 
437  of  this  part." 

(b)  Section  427(a)(2)(D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following: 
"(but  without  thereby  increasing  the  in- 
surance liability  under  this  part)  ". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  430(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the 
loan  (Other  than  interest  added  to  princi- 
pal)" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  interest". 

INCREASE  IN  LOAN  CEILINGS 

Sec.  415.  (a)  Sulieectlon  (a)  of  section  425 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  '$1,500"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•'$2,500,  except  in  cases  where  the  Commis- 
sioner determines,  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  him.  that  a  higher  amount  is 
warranted  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part  with  respect  to  students  engaged 
In  specialized  training  requiring  exception- 
ally high  costs  of  education"  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  ■$7,500"  and  Inserting  "$10,000". 

(b)  Clause  (A)  of  section  428(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out 
"1.500"  and  In.serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "$2,500  (except  in  those  cases  where 
the  Commissioner  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  him.  that  a  higher 
amount  is  warranted  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part  with  respect  to 
students  engaged  In  specialized  training  re- 
quiring exceptionally  high  cost.s  of  educa- 
tion)" and  (2)  by  striking  out  "»7,5(X)"  and 
inserting  "$10,000". 

INCLUSION   OF  PART-TIME  STUDENTS 
IN    LOAN    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  416  Section  427  (a)  (1)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  everything  after  "who  (A)"  down 
through  and  (C)  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "has  been  accepted  for 
enrollment  at  an  eligible  Institution  on  a 
full  time  or  on  a  i>art-tlme  basis  or.  in  the 
case  of  a  student  already  attending  such  in- 
stitution, is  In  good  standing  there  as  deter- 
mined by  the  institution  on  a  full  ume  or  on 
a  part-time  basis,  and  ( B  )  ". 

ALLOWANCES  TO  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THFIH  COSTS 
IN  CONNEITION  WITH  THE  INSURED  STfDE.NT 
LOAN    PROGRAM 

Sec  417,  Section  428  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  The  Oommlsaloner  may  pay  to  each 
eligible  Institution  an  allowance  for  each 
fiscal  year  which  may  not  exceed  1  per  cen- 
ttun  of  the  amount  of  loans  made  to  stu- 
dents at  that  Institution  for  that  year  which 
are  insured  ( 1 )  by  the  Oommissloner  under 
this  part  or  (2)  by  a  State  or  n<inproflt  pri- 
vate loan  Insurance  program  (covered  at  the 
time  the  loan  was  made  by  an  agreement 
under  section  438  (b)  ) ." 


TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS 

Sec  418  (ai  Section  437  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  ae  f  oUo^-s : 

"REPAYMENT    BY     THE    COMMISSIONER    OF    LOANS 
OF    DECEASED   OR    DISABLED    BORROWERS 

■"Sec.  437  If  a  srtudent  borrower  who  has 
received  a  loan  described  In  clause  (Al.  (B), 
or  (C)  of  section  428  (a)  (1)  dies  or  becomes 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  (as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner! .  then  the  Commissioner  shall 
dlscliarge  the  borrowers  liability  on  the  loan 
by  repaying  the  amount  owed  on  the  loan." 

(bj  Paragraph  (li  of  section  428(b)  is 
amended  1 1  i  by  striking  out  "and"  and  at 
the  end  ol  clause  (J)  thereof,  (2i  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (K)  and 
Inserting  ";  and"  In  lieu  thereof,  and  (3) 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  the 
following  new  clause : 

"(L)  provides  that  periodic  Installments  of 
principal  need  not  be  paid,  but  Interest  shall 
accrue  and  be  paid  during  any  period  (1) 
during  which  the  borrower  i?  pursuing  a  full- 
time  course  of  study  at  an  eligible  institu- 
tion, (11)  not  in  excess  ol  three  years  during 
which  the  borrower  is  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  (Hi)  not 
in  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the 
borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act,  or  (Iv)  not  in  excess 
of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is 
In  service  as  a  fulltLme  volunteer  under  title 
VIII  of  the  Economic  Opptwtunity  Act  of 
1964." 

(c)  Section  428(e)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  428  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"adjusted  family  Income  of  the  borrower" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  borrower's 
lack  of  need". 

(e)  Section  434  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "up  to  15  per  centum  of  their 
assets,". 

(f)  Section  435(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  part  whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  it  is  necessary  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  after  af- 
fording an  c>pp<>rtunity  for  a  hearing,  he  is 
authorized  to  suspend.  limit,  or  terminate 
eligibility  under  this  part  for  any  single  oth- 
erwise eligible  Institution  " 

SAV^NCS     PROVISION 

Sec  419  The  amendment*  made  by  this 
part  shall  not  be  effective  with  respect  to 
any  loan  made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  in  whole  or  in  part  to  cjonsoliaate 
or  convert  a  loan  made  or  contracted  lor 
prior  to  lis  effective  date 

Part  C-  E.\ten.sion  and  .^me.ndmxnt  of  the 
WoRK-STtT3T    Program 

STATEMENT     OF     PURPOSE 

Sec.  421  Section  441  (  ai  of  the  Higher  HMu- 
catlon  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "from  low-income  families"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "with  great  financial 
need". 

APPROPRIATIONS     AtTTHORIZATlON 

Sec  422  Section  441  (b )  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
craion  Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"ibi  There  are  authorized  t^.'  be  apvpropr.- 
ated  $330,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 
$360,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  $390- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  $420,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1976.  and  $450  000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976  to  carry  out  this  part 
(Other  than  section  447) ." 

RTVISION     OF     VTATI     aLLOTMKNT     FORMULA 

Sec  423  Section  442  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (e)  aa  subsection  (b),  and  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 
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"Sbc.  443.  (•)  Prom  Ui«  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  o«t  thla  part.  Ibe  CcmunlBStoaer 
BbaJl  reserve  Uie  aaaouxn  prorMed  tor  kn  aate- 

sectLoo  c>3l  and  ahaii  aliot  Uie  remiM n<1«if 
among  the  States  In  accordance  with  section 
465  ■• 

aVTUOBKEING  PAaXICIP&TIOH  OF  HAU-TUCK 
STTJOILMTS     IM     t-nt  i  »r--»     WOKK-STCOT     PBOCJLLIC 

amc.  4M.  awttam  444(a)  (3)  tC>  et  thm 
Higher  Btfuc»(ioa  Act  of  1M6  la  mraeatXeA  « 1 ) 

t>y  striUiH;  out  "taU  ttzoe"  both  Umaa  It  ap- 
p«an.  and  \2f  b>jr  lne«rtlnc  after  "stodent  at 
the  LostlCatioii''  and  after  "attendance  there" 
the  foUowlii«:  ~an  at  least  a  baU-Une  basis" 

cowDiTioNS  or  «GRraMltI»T 
Sic.  426.  I'a)  8«:tlon  444(a)(3)  ot  the 
Ol^her  Sducatlon  Act  of  1905  is  amended  ( I ) 
hy  stnUiijj  out  "from  Low-Income  fanUUtia" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  tlie  foIlowUig. 
"with  the  greatest  duiuiclal  need,  taking  lux<i 
account  grant  a&iiUtauce  provided  such  stu- 
dent from  any  public  or  private  sources",  and 
(^)  Dy  amerullng  clause  (B)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(B)  shows  evldeuce  of  academic  ur 
creative  promise  and  capability  uf  malutalu- 
tng  good  standing  Iti  such  counie  of  study 
while  employed  under  the  program  covered 
by  the  agreexneni.  and" 

(b)  Section  444(a)  of  such  ,\ct  Ls  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (4) 

woaK-sTDoT    ram    couMCMrrT    srartCK 
i.a*a:4  u«o    raocaA  m 

8»c    42S    Part  C  of   title  TV  of   the  H;<her 

Education  Act  of  IS^iS  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foDowlnR  new  section 

"woajt-srt'DT    roa    commumitt    f>£Kvicx 

IN  INC     Pav>GKAM 


"Sec  447.  (at  The  purpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  enable  students  In  eligible  insututlous 
who  are  in  need  of  ad<tiUou«i  Onanrlal  Kup- 
port  to  attend  luauiutious  of  higiier  educa- 
tion, with  preference  given  tci  veterans  who 
served  in  the  Araied  Forces  in  indochina  or 
Korea  after  August  5.  iD64.  U>  i4>Uaiu  earu- 
ings  from  employment  which  odcrs  the  mas- 
imuia  poteatlai  both  (or  effective  service  to 
the  comiuLUiity  and  fur  eiihanoetaent  uX  the 
educationai  development  oX  such  stu<leaLs. 
ibi  I'here  aie  aattMirizMl  u>  be  approfiri- 
ated  tSO.OOO.OUO  for  the  hacal  year  19^2  and 
each  succeeding  ftacai  year  eodiiit;  prior  to 
Jtily  1.  1976.  to  carry  out  thta  ■ecttoo  throucta 
locai  project  gr&uu  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  405 

"ic»  Tl»e  Connnnlssloner  is  »iithr»rtred  to 
enter  Into  tfj^etaenta  wKh  pubHc  or  private 
BonproAt  a^neles  under  whJrh  the  Commls- 
stoner  wtll  ma^e  ^ants  to  mcti  agencies  to 
pay  the  oompenaatton  of  rttxlenta  who  are 
euipluyed  by  such  a^eneieB  tn  Jofw  ppcrvldlng 
needed  eommunity  services  and  which  an 
of  educauonaii  value 

"id)  An  agxeeuiem  euteiidJ  into  under 
subsection  to   above  sixai;    - 

"{I)  piroTule  fur  the  part-time  employ- 
ment of  oollsge  sludenu  In  projects  designed 
to  Improve  oommunlty  services  or  solve  par- 
ticular problems  In   tlie  community 

"  I -' I  provide  a&surances  that  preference 
Will  be  plven  to  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Arttwd  Pccces  tn  Induchlna  or  Korea  after 
August  6.  lDe4  tn  recrusttiig  students  tn  eli- 
gible instituilons  for  Jotjs  under  this  aacUoa. 
aiid  ebat  ttee  agaacy  wlU  maJta  an  edort  to 
relate  the  pn>)acts  perforwMd  by  studrRits 
to  tXkeir  general  seadrenite  prograsn  and  to  a 
cufXipxcheiMl  v«  program  for  eollege  studeul 
•ervtees  to  ttaa  eooacBu^ty 

ii)  corrform  wttil  tfce  proi^Lstons  nt  elaiaes 
I  A  I  I  B  I  and  <  C I  of  iMragrapti  ( 1 )  of  seC' 
ticxi  444Aa),  and  proei4«  tor  tha  salcetlon 
of  students  who  meet  the  reciULlrcmenta  of 
clauses  (A).  (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (3| 
of  section  i44(a): 

"  { 4 )  Lrwiude  such  otber  ^ovtalona  aa  tivs 
CanunlSBiODar  sbaU  daem  naoasaary  or  *9- 
proprlate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tiiiM 
section. 

"itt  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term    'cotnmunlty    service'    includes,    but    is 


not  llMilts^  to.  work  In  susb  Oelds  aa  en- 
TtroaaseirtaJ  quality,  bsalth  car*,  adncation, 
walflMw.  puMle  aaJMy,  ertma  pie >ei»tton  and 
soatrol.  lis— |iiiita«liiii,  lauiaaMssi,  tkamatng 
sii#  aeigkborhoatf  trnprovamsBt,  rural  devwl- 
opment.  oonacrvatlcm.  beauttficatloa.  and 
other  flekia  of  Hainan  betterment  aa4  coaa- 
mumty  ImproveBBent." 

Past     D-  BlmicsmN     and     Amindme.nt     or 

COOPOLATIVl   EDUCATKIN    PKOGRAMS 
KXTE.NSJON     or     PROGRAM 

sr<  4U  ia>  Scetlon  4611a)  of  tiie  Higher 
Sducatlon  Act  of  1M&  ta  acoeaded  by  strik- 
ing out  "IlMre  are  autbarlaetl  to  be  appro- 
priated $340,000  for  the  fls<;al  year  ending 
June  JO.  laae.  •S.OOO.OOO  for  the  ttocal  year 
ending  J\me  30.  lltlO.  and  •lO.QOO.OOO  (or  Uie 
tLscal  year  ending  Jiiae  30.  1»']1."  and  Insert- 
ing in  lion  tliereof  "There  ars  autiK>rl«cd  to 
k>0  appropriated  such  soma  aa  may  t>e  ocees- 
■lary  for  tlie  ftaral  year  1973.  and  fir  eacli 
succcedlag  haeai  year  ending  prior  to  July 
1.  197B. ". 

I  hi  The  second  sentence  of  such  sectton 
451.  a  I  of  smh  .\et  iB  repealed. 

lOi  Section  4.'^i Kb)  of  »i*ch  Art  l»i  amended 
by  scrmuig  out  "tTSO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
e;Hilii»;  .June  3«.  19«B,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeedlnpr  fiscal  years."  and  In.iartlng  In 
lieu  th-Tetif  "such  surat;  as  mav  be  !iecef«ary 
for  th«  Oftt^al  vear  1973.  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  eu<lin«[  prlcr  to  July   1.    1976. 

NEW  USE  or  rujTDa 
Src   4:^?    (HI    Rectlon  4«Ub>  of  the  Higher 
fUlui-aiion  A»-t  <M  1966  l»  amended  by  lusert- 
H\^    afte.'    ":raini::g"    the   followtng:    ",   dera- 
oiwtriitlon." 

( h  I  Secti.m  453  of  such  Act  1.",  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  ijeCore  "or  (or  re- 
sean-h  ■  Lh*  followtnK  "f.ir  projects  dftnon- 
!»traUne  .»  explor;i»K  the  fea«lt>Utty  or  value 
of  innovative  mcthtxla  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion.". 
V\aT  E — Amkndiseivts   to   Oekeral    Pkovi- 

SIOHa    RTn-ATING    TO    f<njDINT    AsSISTANlI 
r<'BVTJt.a  FOB   AlXOTTlNa  STtrotNT   riHANfkal 

AAaiaTANcr  rt7Noa  aMONu  sTArms 
Stc    441     Part   E  of   title   IV   of   the  Higher 
Kducation  Act  of  19«5  is  amended  by  Inaert- 
uvf     after    secUon    4«4    the    foUowtng    new 
scctlac : 

"ALLOTMTNT  OF  mNDa  Tn  STATia 

"Sec.  4<i6.  lai  Subject  U>  the  priivUlou  tjf 
sutjsecilon  (O  ninety  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  ( 1  )  under 
section  401 1  bl  of  this  Act.  (3)  uiider  sactXou 
441(b)  of  this  Act  (after  making  the  reser- 
vatinn  provided  for  m  section  442).  or  (Ji 
under  section  SOI  of  the  National  Defense 
education  Act  of  1*68,  for  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1.  ISTO.  shall  each  ba  allotted 
try  the  Commlslaner  among  the  States  as 
provictod  in  subaaction  ( b  i . 

'lb)  In  allotting  sums  under  subsection 
la),  itvs  Commtnloner  sfiail  allot  not  to  ea- 
eaed  two  per  centum  of  each  sum  betng 
allotted  between  American  Samoa  and  the 
Trust  Territory  o<  the  PaelAe  lalands  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs  for  tfve  ssslst- 
ance  (ir  whicli  the  sum  being  allotted  waa 
appropriated.  Tlia  remainder  uf  each  sum 
»haXi  D«  ailutted  aa  follows. 

•  ,11  one-third  shall  be  aUottad  by  the 
Cuiiiuuimiuiiat  axiioug  the  States  so  th.it  the 
aiiuUiicnt  to  each  State  undar  this  clause 
will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  sains 
raUo  to  such  one-third  as  tlM  niunber  of 
persoria  enrolled  on  a  fuU-tLoaa  baaia  in  lu- 
stltutlona  lif  higher  education  iii  such  (itats 
bears  to  the  total  number  uX  parsons  cn- 
rollad  on  a  fuil-time  basis  In  UistUullons  of 
higher  education  In  all  the  Stataa; 

"(3)  one-third  shall  be  aUottad  by  the 
Commissioner  among  the  States  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  State  under  ttiis  cUuae 
win  be  an  amount  which  bear*  ths  same 
ratio  to  such  one- third  as  the  number  of 
high  school  graduates  i  as  defined  in  section 
103(d)  (3)  of  the  Higher  Education  PadllUes 


Act  of  IBM )  of  suoh  State  bears  to  the  total 
□umber  of  such  high  sciMwl  Kraduatea  of 
aU  the  States;  and 

~0)  one-third  shall  be  aDotted  by  htm 
among  the  States  so  that  the  aHotment  to 
each  Ktate  under  this  cfaase  will  be  an 
iuno«int  which  bears  tbe  .^ame  ratio  tc:>  such 
one-third  ae  the  number  of  retatad  ehlMrvn 
VBder  elf^hteen  years  of  aga  nving  in  famlllea 
with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than  IS.Om  In 
iRKh  State  bears  to  the  omnher  of  related 
chtldrmi  under  eighteen  years  of  age  IKvtng  tn 
fiuntltea  with  annual  Incomes  of  leas  than 
•3.0O0  In  aU   the  States 

"(c)  In  the  event  the  alkitment  to  n  State 
fr>r  a  tla-al  year  after  the  flacat  year  1071  from 
the  appropriattona  cteacrlbad  in  dauoe  (1). 
anuKxiits  allotted  under  suhsecLlon  (d),  Is 
l<ii>s  Lhau  the  amuuiU.  so  aUottad  to  sucla 
State  from  tiie  amount  su  appropriated  fot 
ttie  n.scai  year  1973.  such  aUoUaant  to  tha 
.State  .shall  be  Increased  U>  an  amount  equal 
to  Its  allotnwnt  from  such  approprtntlon  for 
the  a.ical  year  1972.  and  the  total  of  the  tn- 
areaaca  thereby  re()alnKt  «hall  be  derived  by 
I  n  portlonately  reducing  tha  allotments  at 
each  of  the  remaining  States,  bxit  with  such 
adjustments  aa  may  be  necesaary  tn  prevent 
the  allotment  from  such  appropriailou  to 
any  State  from  belnp  thereby  reduced  t>elow 
its  allotment  from  such  appropriatldns  for 
the  fiscal  vear  1973 

"(<1)  The  sums  remaining  after  mjJclng  the 
(»Ilotmen''j»  pnT\lded  for  In  BTih!»erth>n  (a> 
of  this  section  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
States  by  the  CominlsFioner  In  accordanea 
with  equitable  crtterla  whJcb  f>e  shall  eetati- 
Itsh  and  which  shall  be  designed  to  achieve 
a  dl.itrlbutlon  of  the  sum  being  allotted 
anu'iig  the  States  which  will  moat  effectively 
carrv-  otit  the  purpose  for  which  the  funds 
were  apyir'ip'-lated  SumR  allctted  u^  a  State 
ander  this  subsectlcxi  .shall  be  consolidated 
with  and  become  a  part  of  Its  allotment  o( 
funds  from  the  same  appropriation  under  the 
preceding    sulJeectiorui   of    this   seetton 

•le)  TT»e  pwirtlon  of  airy  State's  aTIotraent 
nnder  subeectlona  (B>,  fb>,  fc).  and  (d»  of 
this  v«rt»on  for  a  flacal  vwar  which  the  Com- 
mlsMoner  determines  will  not  be  required  In 
the  Stiite  for  the  purpose  for  which  appro- 
priated may  be  renllotted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner from  time  to  time,  rai  s-ich  dates  as 
he  may  fl«,  to  other  Rtatas  In  such  manner 
as  he  determines  will  bent  assist  tn  achlee- 
»n»?  the  porpoee  for  which  the  funds  were 
appropriated 

"(f>  Por  pnrposas  of  this  section  lothc* 
than  8\iln«acnon  (g>),  the  term  State'  doM 
not  iodode  Amarican  Samoa  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of   the  PaeifLc  Isianda. 

"(g)  Sun^s  appropriated  under  section  3M 
of  the  National  Dofanae  Bducatlon  Act  at 
1958  for  a  flaeai  year  ending  after  June  Stt 
1976.  BhaU  be  allotted  among  ths  States  ta 
wudi  manner  aa  the  Commissioner  detar- 
mlnes  to  be  neceasary  to  carry  out  tha  p«B> 
pose  for  which  such  amounts  ware  appro- 
priated." 

TSAiTam  or  rtrnus  Brrwn.-»  prockams 
Sec  443  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  ending  after  June  30.  1872,  stibject  1  ot 
part  E  of  tlUe  IV  of  tlie  Higher  Education  Act 
uf  1U05  Ls  amended  by  addii:;ig  at  the  end 
thereof  (afur  the  section  addad  by  iacllas 
441)    the  following  new  sections. 

"TaANaFKSa  ■rrwKBW  FaoaaAkia 
"Sbc.  440.  Up  to  10  per  centum  of  the  ai- 
loiment  of  an  InstitaUoo  of  talgbar  adueattsa 
(or  a  fiscal  year  uadar  saetlon  406  or  4M  al 
thla  Act,  may  bs  iramrferre<)  to,  anA  aasd  tarn 
tha  purposes  ei.  tha  inaUtuUoa's  aUotaiMal 
under  tha  other  sactioa  withlm  the  H\»amttim 
of  such  Inatitutlon  in  ordar  t*  otfer  aa  ■*- 
rangsment  of  types  of  aid.  inatiirting  InatltUe 
tlonal  and  State  aid,  which  hast  flta  tha  uiirti 
of  sach  individual  itudant.  Tha  Obminla- 
sloner  shall  have  uo  coatrol  ovai  suaH  tnaa>- 
fer,  except  aa  specifically  authorlaad,  except 
for  tha  collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation. 
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"Sec.  467.  CJoples  of  all  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines.  Instructions,  and  application 
forms  published  or  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  be  provided  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Education  and  lAt)or 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  their  effective  date  " 

Pa«t  F — Skcondaky  Makket  and 

WAKEHorsiNG 

Sec.  451.  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part  F: 

"Part  P — Stttdent  Loan  Marketing 
a.ssociation 
"uetlaration  of  purpose 
"Sec.   471.   Congress  hereby  declares  tliat  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  establish  a  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored private  corporation  which 
will  be  financed  by  jirivate  capital  and  which 
win  serve  as  a  secondary  market  and  ware- 
housing  facility   for    insured    student    loans 
and  provide  liquidity  for  student  loan  invest- 
ments. 

"CREATION   or  AGENCY 

"Sec.  472.  (B)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Student 
Loan  Marketing  Association  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Association' ) .  The  Ass(x:la- 
tlon  shall  have  succession  until  dissolved  by 
Act  of  Congress.  It  shall  maintain  Its  prin- 
cipal office  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue  In 
civil  actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof  Offices 
may  be  established  by  the  Association  In  such 
other  place  or  places  as  It  may  deem  necesjsary 
or  appropriate  for  the  conduct  of  Its  business. 

"(b)  The  Association,  Including  Its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  mortgages, 
or  other  security  holdings,  and  income  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  here- 
after Imposed  by  any  State,  territory,  pos- 
sesion. Commonwealth,  or  dependency  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  by  any  county,  municipality,  or  local 
taxing  authority,  except  that  any  real  prop- 
erty of  the  Association  shall  be  subject  to 
State,  territorial,  county,  municipal,  or  local 
taxation  to  the  same  extent  according  to  Its 
value   as   other   real    property   Is   taxed 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  BiHhorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  svich  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  f"r  making  advances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  iielplng  to  establish  the  Association. 
Such  advances  shall  be  repaid  within  such 
period  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  to  be 
appropriate  in  light  of  the  maturity  and 
solvency  of   the   Association. 

"BOARD    or    DIRE(.TORS 

"Sec.  473.  (a)  The  Association  shall  have 
a  Board  of  Directors  which  shall  consist  of 
twenty-one  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  l)e 
designated  Chairman  by  the  President. 

'  (b|  An  Interim  Board  of  Dlrectf)rs  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  Interim  Chairman.  The 
interim  Board  shall  consist  of  twenty-one 
memt)ers.  seven  of  whom  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  banks  or  other  financial  Institutions 
which  are  Insured  lenders  under  this  title, 
seven  of  educational  Institutions,  and  seven 
of  the  general  public  The  Interim  Board  shall 
arrange  for  an  initial  offering  of  common  and 
preferred  stocks  and  take  \»'hatever  other 
actions  are  necessary  to  proceed  with  the 
operations  of   the   Association. 

"(c)  When  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, sufflclent  common  stock  of  the  Associ- 
ation has  been  purchased  by  educational  In- 
stitutions and  banks  or  other  financial  insti- 
tutions, the  holders  of  common  stock  which 
are  educational  Institutions  shall  elect  seven 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
h'iders  of  common  stock  which  are  banks  or 
other  financial  Institutions  shall  elect  seven 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  The 
President  shall  appoint  the  remaining  seven 


directors,  who  shall  be  representative  of  the 
general  public. 

"(d)  At  the  time  the  event  described  in 
subeectlon  (c)  has  occurred,  the  interim 
Board  shall  turn  over  the  affairs  of  the  As- 
boclailon  to  the  regular  Board  so  chosen  or 
appointed. 

••(C)  The  directors  shall  serve  for  a  term 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  common  stockholders  of  the  As- 
sociation and,  in  the  case  of  those  directors 
appointed  by  the  President,  until  their  suc- 
cessors have  been  appointed  and  have  quali- 
fied. Any  appointive  seat  on  the  Board 
which  becomes  vacant  shall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Pre.sident.  Any  elective 
seat  on  the  Board  which  becomes  vacant 
after  the  annual  election  of  the  directors 
shall  be  filled  by  the  Board,  but  only  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

"(f)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  its  chairman,  but  at  least 
semiannually.  The  Board  shall  determine  the 
general  policies  which  shall  govern  the  op- 
erations of  the  Association.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Board  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  select,  appoint,  and  compensate 
qiiallfled  persons  to  fill  the  ofTices  as  may 
be  prrjvlded  for  in  the  bylaws,  with  such  ex- 
ecutive functions,  powers,  and  duties  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  bylaws  or  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  such  persons  shall  be  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Association  and  shall 
discharge  all  such  executive  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties. 

"FrN(moNS 

"Sec  474.  (a)  The  Association  Is  author- 
ized, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
pursuant  to  commitments  or  otherwise,  to 
mal(e  advances  on  the  security  of.  purchase, 
service,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  in.  at  prices 
and  on  terms  and  conditions  determined  by 
the  Association,  student  loans  which  are  in- 
sured under  this  part 

"(b)  Any  advance  made  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  face  amount  of  an  Insured 
loan.  The  proceeds  from  any  such  adrance 
shall  be  Invested  In  additional  insured  stu- 
dent loans. 

"COMMON     STOCK 

"Sec.  475.  (ai  The  Association  shall  have 
common  stock  having  a  par  value  ot  $100  per 
share  which  may  be  issued  only  to  lenders 
under  part  B  of  this  title  who  are  qualified 
as  liisured  lenders  under  such  part  or  who 
are  eligible  Institutions  as  defined  In  section 
435ibi  (other  than  an  institution  outside 
the  United  States). 

"(b)  Each  share  of  common  stock  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote  with  rights  of  cum- 
ulative voting  at  all  elections  of  directors- 
Voting  shall  be  by  classes  as  described  in 
section  473(C) . 

"(c)  The  common  stock  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  transferable  only  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
and  as  to  the  Association,  only  on  the  books 
of  the  Association.  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe the  maximum  number  of  shares  of 
common  stock  the  Association  may  issue 
and  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  that  net  income  Is 
earned  and  realized,  subject  to  section  476 
(b).  dividends  may  be  declared  on  common 
stock  by  the  Board  of  Directors  Such  divi- 
dends as  may  be  declared  by  the  Board  shall 
t>e  paid  to  the  holders  of  outstanding  shares 
of  common  stock,  except  that  no  such  divi- 
dend shall  be  payable  with  respect  to  any 
share  which  has  been  called  for  redemption 
past  the  effective  date  of  such  call. 

"PBErEaRXO     STOCK 

"Sec.  47S.  (a)  The  Association  is  author- 
ized, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to 
issue  nonvoting  preferred  stock  with  a  psir 
value  of  $100  per  share  Any  perf erred  share 
issued  shall  be  freely  transferable,  except 
that,  as  to  the  Association.  It  shall  be  traiis- 
ferred  only  on  the  books  of  the  AaK<.>ciaiion. 


"(b)  The  holders  of  the  preferred  shares 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  rate  of  cumulative 
dividends  and  such  shares  shall  be  subject  to 
such  redemption  or  other  conversion  provi- 
sions, as  may  be  provided  for  at  the  time  of 
issuance.  No  dividends  shall  Iw  payable  on 
any  share  of  common  stock  at  any  time 
when  any  dividend  Is  due  on  any  share  of 
preferred  stock  and  has  not  been  paid. 

"(c)  In  the  eveiil  of  any  liquidation,  dis- 
solution, or  winding  up  of  the  Association  s 
business,  tue  holders  of  the  preferred  shares 
shall  t>e  paid  m  full  at  par  value  thereof,  plus 
all  accrued  dividends,  before  the  holders  of 
the  common  shares  receive  any  payment. 

"OBLIGATIONS 

"Sec.  477.  (a)  The  Association  is  authorized 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  and  have 
outstanding  obligations  having  such  maturi- 
ties and  bearing  such  rate  or  rates  of  interest 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Association. 
Such  obligations  may  t)e  redeemable  at  the 
option  of  the  Association  before  maturity  in 
such   manner  as  may   be  stipuiated   therein. 

"(  b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  payment 
when  due  of  pnncipai  and  interest  on  obliga- 
tions issued  by  the  Association  in  an 
aggregate  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  consultation  with  the  £>ecreiary  of 
the  Treasury. 

"(CI  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  under  guarantees  is^^ued 
by  him.  he  Is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions In  such  formj,  and  denominations.  t>ear- 
Ing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terras  and  conditions  as  may  oe  p.-escribed 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  Such  notes  or 
other  obligations  siiall  bear  intereet  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secr«tary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yieid  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
obllgatloiis.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  aiiy 
notes  and  other  obligations  Issued  hereunder 
and  for  that  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use 
as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  amended 
and  the  purj>o6e£  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  that  Act,  as  amended  are  ex- 
tendeti  to  include  any  purchase  of  such  notes 
and  obligations  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treafury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under  this  subsection  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States  There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  principal  and  Interest  on  the  notes  or 
obligations  Issued  by  him  to  the  Secret.ary 
of  the  Treasury. 

"CXNESAX    POWERS 

"Sec.  478  The  Association  shall  have 
power — 

"(a)  to  sue  and  be  sued  co.mplain  and 
defend,  In  Its  corporate  name  and  through 
Its  own  counsel: 

"(b)  to  adopt,  alter  and  use  the  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  t*  Judicially  noticed: 

"(c)  to  adc>pt,  amend  and  repeal  by  :ts 
board  of  directors,  bylaws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations aa  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  Its  business; 

'(d)  to  conduct  its  bitsinees.  carry  oq  its 
o^>eratlon£.  and  have  officers  and  ezarcise  the 
power  granted  by  Uiis  p>art  lu  any  Stale  with- 
out regard  to  any  qualification  or  ainuiar 
statute  in  any  State, 

'(•)  to  lease,  purchase,  ot  otherwise  ac- 
quire, own.  bold,  improve    use    o*-  otherwise 
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deal  In  mad  with  any  property,  real,  personal, 

•or  mli«d,  or  any  UitorvBt  tlMr*tn.  wherever 

■ttostcd: 

"(f)    to  aooapt  gittm  or  danAtlons  at  aarr- 

loe«,  or  at  pxop^rty.  raal.  penonat,  or  ml  lit. 

uuLglMc  <M  Lntan^bl*.  In  akl  cif  any  at  ktaa 

pwpoaaa  of  the  AaooctaUoB: 

"fl^t    to    acll,     ooavsy.     tnortgmt^e.     plad^e, 

'fe^e,  mxcbmii^,  and  otherwise  dlapoae  of  Ita 

pa-op«rty  and  asaeta; 

'ih|    ui    appoint    nich    oOlcers.    attorneys, 

eiaf>ioy««a,   and  af^iita   a«   may    be   required, 

to   detenaliie   their  qualiflcsktoiia,    to   de&na 

their    duties,    t«    flx    Lhelr    salariea,    require 

tx>ada  for  them  and  &x  tine  penalty  thereof. 

ajid 

"(II  to  euter  Into  contract.-!,  to  execute 
Instruments,  to  Incur  llabtlltlp^  and  to  do 
an  things  necessary  or  lnr!d»ntaJ  to  the 
propOT  management  of  Its  affairs  and  the 
proper  conduct  of  Its  tmslnese. 
"aiTDrT 
"?!«c  479  The  a»»ounts  uf  the  AdoctaUon 
shall  be  fttKlltcd  at  le«ct  ajinually  Such  au- 
dits shall  be  eoodiKted  In  accordance  with 
generaJly  oocepced  audlUng  st«uid*rdK  by  i:.- 
depcndeiit  ccrtlfled  public  acc<runtan:a  ur  by 
independent  licensed  public  aocounuiius. 
IW^erMed  on  or  before  December  31.  ll>7i).  who 
are  certlfted  or  Ucenaed  by  a  re<ru;atory  au- 
thority of  a  State  or  other  political  .■iutxUvl- 
slon  of  the  rnlte<l  States  except  chat  l!id«- 
peodcnt  putWlc  accountant--*  !lc*M«d  'o  pm;- 
Uoe  bv  auch  reirulatory  authority  after  Ue- 
rember  31,  1970.  and  persons  who,  allhotigh 
not  ao  certified  or  U-eJued.  meet.  In  the 
ofilnlon  of  the  Secretary,  standards  of  edu- 
cation and  experience  repreaentatlve  of  the 
hlt<|hest  standards  pu-fscribed  b',-  the  liceua- 
Ing  autborltlee  of  the  sever*!  States  which 
provide  fur  the  contmulnK  liceiislr.g  of  pub- 
lic a<x50unt«jit«  ajid  wh;ch  are  porcsonbed 
by  the  Secretary  in  apprDprlate  re«uia'.loas 
mav  perform  such  audits  until  t>e<  ember  31 
1975,  A  rep<jrt  of  eac.'i  such  iiudlt  slmll  be 
fnmUhed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  lYeasury 
"ArDrr  oei-'irt  T"-!  c^Nr.nrs- 
■  Sbc  480.  A  report  uf  each  such  audit  for 
a  fl.-icai  year  shall  he  made  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Prealdent  and  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  six  mouths  following?  the  cloae  of 
such  flaoiU  year  The  report  shall  set  forth 
the  scope  uf  the  audit  aiid  shall  Include  a 
statemeut  ( showing  Intercorporate  relatlousl 
of  aaset.s  and  ll&blUtles.  capital  tii.d  surplus  or 
deflcU,  a  statement  of  surplus  or  deficit  anal- 
yiiU.  a  statement  of  Income  and  expense,  a 
atatemenl  of  iourcc-i  and  application  of 
funds,  and  such  commeiits  and  Information 
aa  may  be  deemed  necetuary  to  keep  the 
Hrealdeat  and  the  Congress  Informed  of  the 
operalloi^  aiui  flnancU^  condition  of  the 
AsBociatlon .  together  with  such  rectimmer.da- 
tiona  with  respect  ihere'ji  aa  tlie  Secretary 
may  deem  advlaatole.  lncludln>{  a  report  ^.f 
any  Impairment  of  capital  or  laclt  cjf  sufllclent 
capital  noted  In  the  audit.  A  cx>py  of  each 
report  iliail  be  furulshed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  Association. 

"OBLIGATIONS    A3    LAWTUL    IWTBSTMENT. 
ACCEPTAJJCE   AS  SeCUaiTY 

"Sec.  4ai.  AU  obllgaUons  issued  by  the 
Association  shall  be  lawful  Investments,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds,  the  Investment  or 
deposit  of  which  shall  be  xinder  authority  or 
control  uf  the  United  States  or  of  any  oflicer 
or  ofRcera  thereof  All  stock  and  obligations 
U-«  :ed  by  tike  Association  pursuant  to  this 
part  >hali  be  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities 
within  the  metanlng  of  laws  administered  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchanpp  Commission,  to 
the  same  extent  as  securities  which  are  di- 
rect obllgatlans  of,  or  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  or  Interest  by,  the  United 
States.  The  Aaaoelatlon  shall  trv  the  purposes 
of  section  14(b)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Reeerve 
Act.  be  deemed  to  be  an  a^ncy  of  the  United 
State*. 


"TBSPaSATIOM   or  (»I.SaATI01fS 

"Sic.  483.  In  order  to  fumlah  oMlgatlons 
for  dHlverry  by  the  Aaaoctotlon,  the  Beorvtary 
of  the  Treaaury  Is  KOtlvonfled  to  prepare  •a«h 
obtlgtttlonB  In  racb  form  ae  the  Bocurd  of 
Otreetors  may  approve,  saeb  obllgstlone  when 
prepared  to  be  held  In  the  Treasury  stibjeet 
to  delivery  npon  order  by  the  AsaootsUon 
The  ciigrmved  platee.  dies,  bed  piecea.  and 
other  materlMlB.  executed  In  connection 
therewith  ahall  remain  In  the  custody  of  the 
.■Secretary  of  the  Treasury  The  Asaoclatlon 
shall  relmbTirse  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  any  expenditures  mode  In  the  prepara- 
tion, custody,  and  delivery  of  such  obll- 
ftatlons, 

"ANMT7AI.     RKPOHT 

"Sec  483  Ihe  .Awoclatlon  .-(hft!!  as  !u.,i:i  a« 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  Hscal  year, 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
a  report  of  its  operations  and  activities  dur- 
ing each  ypnr. 

SSLPAit.VBJlJ'I  Y 

SiK  4^4  If  ary  provision  of  t.bis  part  or 
the  apjil.cation  thereof  to  any  person  or  clr- 
t-umstance  i-;  held  invalid.  th<'  validity  of  the 
remHinder  of  the  pai-t.  and  the  application  of 
such  prfjvl.sloiis  to  otlier  persons  or  circum- 
stances   shall  not  be  affected.". 

AMrrnvrNTs   sri  atimg   to  ern^nciM. 
I  waTrrtmoNs 

Sec.  4S2.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  the 
seventh  paragraph  of  section  5136  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (12  CTSC.  24),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  'Lr  nbllf^atlons  or  other 
InatruxDests  or  securities  of  the  Student 
Loan  MarkeMnir  Ajwoc.atioii.  '  Immediately 
afer  ■or  obligations,  partictpat  on  or  other 
instrumoita  of  or  Issued  bv  the  Federal  Na- 
tional BAirtgage  A.saoclatlon  or  the  Cjovem- 
tnent    National    Mortgtuce    AaiscH-iation.  ' 

I  hi  .Section  5200  of  the  Hevlsed  Statutes. 
iu^  amen  Jed  i  i  2  U  .S  C  84 1  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  (>  Uowing  new 
paragrnph 

'(14)  Obligations  of  the  Student  Loan 
Marliellng  Association  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  limitation  ba»eU  upon  such  capital 
and  .surp.u.-.   ' 

(Ci  The  first  parngraph  of  section  5(c) 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Lonn  Act  of  1933.  aa 
ain«>nded  (12  U  B.C.  14«4  (ci  i.  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  In  obMga'lons  or  olhiT  In- 
struments or  securities  of  tlie  Student  L.oan 
Marketing  A-ssociatlon.  '  in  the  second  pro- 
vtao  Immedlfttely  after  'any  political  sub- 
division  thereof" 

ld»  Section  107(8)  lEi  of  the  Pederml 
Credit  Onion  Act.  as  amendej  (12  U  .•;  C 
196718)  B)  ).  tp  amended  by  Inserting  befnre 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  In  obUgatlons  (ir  other  in- 
struments or  securities  of  the  Student  loan 
Marketing  A.'taoclatlao  '. 
Part  O-    ExrxMsiow  and  .Ajtewdstent  or  Trrt.E 

II     OP     TITF     NSTIOWAL     ITerTflSK    EDtTCATIOl* 

Arr  or  1958 

IIXTCNSION     or      STUUE.NT     LOAN     PEOCKAM 

SBC.  461  The  first  sentence  of  aectluu  iul 
of  the  National  Ueferwe  Education  Act  of 
19&B  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows.  For  tlie 
purpose  uf  enabling  the  CuminlsiUoner  to 
sllmulate  aiid  aaaiut  iu  the  establish  me  nt  at 
Intitit  utlon.s  uf  higher  education  of  funds 
for  the  making  uf  low  lutereat  loans  lu  stu- 
dents in  need  thereof  to  pursue  their  courses 
of  study  ill  sui;h  Instltulktia,  there  are  here- 
by authoriiied  to  be  appropriated  •426,000,000 
for  the  r.scal  ye«r  1»72,  M75,aoU4MO  for  the 
fl.scal  year  iy7a.  »576.0OO,0OO  for  the  ftocai 
yrar  1974  and  |iJ75.OOO,0O0  fur  the  Hscal  year 
11)75  and  the  succeeding  flscal  year,  to  carry 
out  this  part,  and  there  are  further  author- 
ised to  be  apTimprlated  such  sums  for  the 
nsral  yenr  1977.  and  each  of  the  next  three 
fl.ical  years,  aa  may  be  neceaeary  to  enable 
students  who  hare  received  Ifmiis  for  school 
Tears  endfng  prior  to  Jtily  1,  \9T9,  to  con- 
tinue  or   complete   tbetp   edtieatlon." 


arvisioM   OF   STara   aixoTMcNT    ixmuxrLA 

Sbc.  402.  aectloa  20a  of  the  H»tlan«]  Defense 
Bducatloo  Act  of  IBM  la  amended  to  read  ■■ 
foltowa: 

"aixoTtoDna  to  biazbs 

"S«r.    302     The   ftomnoJaetoner   Bh«n    allot 

fundi)  appropriated   pursuant   to  section   201 

ainoFig  the  States  in  accortUtnce  with  section 

4€5   of   the   mgher  Education   Art   of   1966  * 

lfOBinc*Tir)i»  or  loan  i.rMrr 

Sec.  463  Section  205(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Bdnratlon  Act  of  195»  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows- 

Sec  205  (al  The  agprrste  of  the  Joans 
ff.r  all  years  made  by  Inatitutloru  of  higher 
education  from  loan  fun^  established  pur- 
suant to  agreements  under  this  title  may  not 
exceed  $10,000  in  the  case  of  any  graduate  or 
profe^sionnJ  student  I  of  defined  by  repnla- 
tlons  of  the  rtimmliwlpmeT  and  hirtndlng 
any  loans  fr-im  such  fnnde  made  to  such  per- 
son before  he  berame  a  graduate  or  pn:)fe»- 
storml  student).  $6  OOO  In  the  case  of  a  stn- 
dent  who  has  succewfnlly  completed  two 
years  of  a  program  of  education  leading  to 
a  bachelor's  degree,  but  who  ha.s  not  com- 
pleted the  wnrk  neceesary  for  such  a  detjree 
(determined  under  regulatlotu  of  the  Com- 
missioner, and  Including  any  loans  from  such 
funds  made  to  such  person  before  he  became 
such  a  student),  and  92.500  tn  the  case  of 
any  other  student  " 

ASSICNMETIT  or  I.OAWS   IW    DETAtn-T   TO   TOT 
COMMISSIONEX 

Sac.  464-  (a)  Effective  thirty  days  after 
the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  section  204 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  Is  ameuded  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  i3).  by  renumbering 
paragraph  i4)  as  paragraph  (."J).  and  by  In- 
serting after  paragraph  ( 3  i  the  folkiwlng  new 
p.iragraph 

(4)  provide  that  whcK  a  note  or  written 
agreement  evidenciiig  a  loan  has  been  la 
default  for  at  least  one  huodrrd  and  eighty 
days  d&spi'..e  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
Lustltutlon  iu  making  collection  thereon,  the 
Institution  may  assign  ite  rlghus  under  such 
hote  or  agreement  to  the  United  States,  with- 
out leoompense.  and  that  In  thut  event  aiij 
sums  collected  on  such  a  loan  sli&U  be  de- 
pofited  In  the  Kfifrai  fund  of  th.e  Treasury  " 

iwcxxASx:  IN  MtwiMrrM  aATi:  or  BxpATmirr 
Skt    465    Section  205ibW2><Pi   of  the  Na- 
tional   IVfense    Kducatlon     Act     of    !9R8    U 
amended  bv  striking  out  '"flS"  and  Inserttnf 

"»30  ■■ 

PSOVmiMG  THAT  A  VXTXKAN  8UAIX  BE  CON- 
SIDCXED  SELF-SUPPORTING  IN  OCTXaXINTKa 
HIS    NEED    rOR    A    LOAN 

Sec  466  Section  207  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  IOCS  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection 

'  ie»  In  deterTTilnlng,  for  purpoees  of 
clause  (Ai  of  parafrniph  »1)  of  Bobaectf(jn 
lb)  of  this  section,  whether  a  student  wbo  M 
a  veteran  i  as  that  term  U  defined  In  section 
101(2)  of  title  38,  imtted  States  Code),  ta  tn 
need  an  ln.stltutton  shall  not  take  tnto  ac* 
count  the  Ineonie  ajtKl  aaaets  of  his  parents.' 

REIMBL-HSEMTNT   IN   FtOX  TO  COVER   BEnttCTTONS 
Sac.   467.   Section   208  of   the   National  Da- 
feiL.se   Education  Act  of    ld58   Is  amended  to 
read  a.s  follows: 

"PAYJiCirrS  TO   OOVrX   RKDCCTIONS    in   AMOTJIfW 
OF    LOAJI.S 

"See  208  In  addition  to  the  peyments 
otherwise  authorlned  to  be  made  purst»nt 
to  this  title,  the  CommlealoBer  aliaU  pay  ta 
the  appropriate  inatlttittoB,  at  sucb  ttMa  •* 
tlmea  oa  he  detarmlnea.  an  aoaoun*  T"al  ta 
the  mtereet  wtilch,  after  the  aJac^laa  (JKtm 
of  the  Higher  Education  A«t  ot  I8T1,  haabaaa 
prevented  fyoan  accruing  and  tlia  p»»tJa»  «< 
the  prlnctpal  whlcb  haa  baan  aazioaiad  aff 
Buoh  effactlva  date  on  •ti«lKit  loana  p«» 
•uant   to  paraffraph    (S)    at  aaeAton  aflft<b) 
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(and    not    prevloualy   paid    under    this    sec- 
tion)." 

revision  or  provision  rilatinc  to  loam 
roaaivENasa 

Sec  4'>8  (a>  Section  205(b)  (3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Kducatlon  Act  of  1958  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(3)  part  or  all  of  such  loan  may  be  can- 
celed (or  certain  service  as  a  te«K^her,  tn  ac- 
cordance with  section  210," 

(b)  Title  n  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"CANCELLA'nON    FOR    CERTAIN    SERVICE    AS    A 
TEACHER 

"Sec  210.  (a)(1)  Fifteen  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  of  any  loan  made  after 
June  30,  1972.  from  a  student  loan  fund  ee- 
tabllshed  under  this  title  shall  be  canceled  for 
each  complete  academic  year  of  service  by 
the  borrower — 

"(A)  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  described  In  para- 
graph (3). 

"(B)  as  a  full-time  staff  member  In  a 
preschool  program  carried  on  under  section 
222(a)(1)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  19<J4  which  Is  operated  for  a  period  which 
iR  comparable  to  a  full  .scJiool  year  in  the 
locality:  Provided,  TTiat  the  salary  of  such 
staff  member  Is  not  more  than  the  salary  of 
a  comparable  employee  of  a  local  educational 
agency,  or 

"(C)  as  a  full-time  teacher  of  handicapped 
children  (Including  mentally  retarded  hard 
of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed 
or  other  health  Impaired  children  who  by 
reason  thereof  require  sf)©clal  education)  in 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or 
secondary  school  system. 

"(2)  A  teacher  may  receive  cancellation 
of  a  loan  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  only  for  service  In  an  academic 
year  In  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schi>Dl  which  Is  In  the 
school  dLstrlct  of  a  local  educational  agency 
which  Is  eligible  In  such  year  for  assistance 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Kducatlon  Act  of  1»66,  as  amended, 
and  which  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
and  for  that  year  had  been  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  (pursuant  to  regulations  and 
after  consultation  with  the  State  educational 
agency  of  the  State  In  which  the  school  Is 
located)  to  be  a  school  in  which  the  en- 
rollment of  children  described  In  clause  (A). 
(B).  or  (C)  of  section  103(a)  (2 1  of  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended  lU.sliig  a  low-Income 
factor  of  »3,000),  exceeds  40  per  centum  of 
the  total   enrollment  of  the  school. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  made  before 
July  1,  1972.  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  such  loan  ( 1 )  shall  be  canceled  for  service 
aa  a  full-time  teacher  m  a  public  or  other 
nomroflt  elementary  or  secondary  school  In 
»  State,  In  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  In  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  overseas  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  r  jtes  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  of  such  loan  for  each 
<X)mplete  academic  year  of  such  service,  ex- 
cept thLt  (A)  such  rate  shall  be  15  per 
centum  for  each  compilete  academic  year  of 
service  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school  which  Is  In  the  school  district  of  a 
local  educational  agency  which  Is  eligible  In 
•wch  year  for  Baslstance  pursuant  to  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966,  aa  amended,  and  which  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  for  that  yaar 
has  been  determined  by  the  Commlsaioner 
(pursuant  to  regulaUons  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  educational  agency  of 
the  state  In  which  the  school  Is  located)  to 
be  s  school  In  which  there  la  a  high  concen- 
toation  of  students  from  loir-lneoBae  f«m- 
Ulee,  except  that  (unleM  all  of  the  schools 
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so  determined  are  schools  In  which  the  en- 
rollment of  children  described  in  clause  (A) . 
(B),or(C)  of  section  108(a)  (2)  of  such  title 
(using  a  low-Income  factor  of  (3,000)  ex- 
ceeds 50  i>er  centum  of  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  sch(X)l  t  the  Commissioner  shall  not 
make  such  determination  with  respect  to 
more  than  26  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the 
public  and  other  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  In  any  one  State  for  any 
one  year,  <B)  such  rate  shall  be  15  i>er 
centum  for  each  complete  academic  year  of 
service  as  a  full-time  teacher  of  handicapped 
children  (Including  mentally  retarded,  hard 
of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  dls- 
tiu-bed,  or  other  health  impaired  children 
who  by  reason  thereof  require  special  edu- 
cation) in  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary or  secondary'  school  system,  and  (C) 
for  the  purposes  of  any  cancellation  pursu- 
.Hnt  to  clause  (A)  or  (Bi,  an  additional  60 
per  centum  of  any  such  loan  may  be  can- 
celed, and  (2)  shall  be  canceled  for  service 
after  June  30,  1970,  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  at  the 
rate  of  12<-2  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  such  loan  for  each  year  of  consecutive 
senlce,  but  only  if  such  loan  was  made  after 
April  13,  1970, 

"(c)(1)  If  any  academic  year  any  portion 
of  a  loan  is  canceled  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b),  the  entire  amount  of  Interest  on 
such  loan  which  accrues  for  such  year  shall 
be  canceled. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  author- 
ize refunding  any  repayment  of  a  loan. 

"(C)  For  piirposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'academic  year'  means  an  academic  year  or 
Its  equivalent  (as  determined  tinder  regula- 
tions  of   the   Commissioner) ." 

Mr.s.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chairman. 
I  Rsk  unanimous  consent  that  title  TV 
be  considered  a.s  read,  printed  In  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CH.AIRMAN  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  tlie  proposed  title  IV? 

AMBNDMB.NT    OFFERKD    BT    MR.    QUIE 

Mr    QUIE.  Mr    Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Qriz  Begin- 
ning with  line  9  on  page  106,  strike  out  every- 
thing down  through  line  21  on  page  113,  and 
In-iiert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

Part  A — Ex-riNSioN  and  Amendment  or  Ed- 

f(  ATioNAi.  OppoRTDNrrr  Grant  Program 

STATFMENT    OF    PoUICT  :     EXTENSION    OF    PROGRAM 

Sec  401.  (8j  Section  401(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  oX  1966  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  provide  educational  opportunity 
grants  to  qualified  students  with  demon- 
strated need  to  assist  them  to  pursue  post- 
secondary   education    programs." 

(b)  Section  401(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1970  ",  and 
by  InsertUig  after  "1871"  the  following: 
".  and  subject  to  the  last  sentence  of  this 
subsection,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  suoceedlng  fiscal  vear  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1978.". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  the  InlOal  sca- 
demlc  jtax", 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  three  sen- 
tences and  InaerUiig  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  addition  there  are  authorizad 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  three  succeeding 
flscal  ywars,  such  sums  as  may  be  neceosary 
for  payments  to  such  Institutions  for  use  by 


theme  for  making  educational  opportunity 
grants  to  undergraduate  studenUs  who  re- 
ceived such  grants  for  an  academic  year  be- 
ginning during  the  fiscal  year  2  976  from 
funds  appropriated  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, to  enable  them  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  payrueul  lo  iiisiuutloui  until  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  suocediug  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  were  appropriated." 
The  amount  autliorlzed  to  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  this  part  for  fiscal  year  19~2. 
unless  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  fis- 
cal year  for  carrying  out  part  C  of  this  title 
and  title  11  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  is.  In  each  case,  not  less 
than  the  amount  so  appropriated  for  the 
flscal  year  1972. 

(c)  Section  407(a)  (5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "thereof"  the 
folo'wlng:  "and  without  discrimination 
against  students  transferlng  from  other  In- 
stitutions". 

DETERMINATION     OF    AMOtTNTS    OP    EOTTCATTONAL 
OPPORTLNITT   GRANT'S 

Sec.  402.  Section  402  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  rend  as 
follows : 

"AMOtTNT    OF   EDUCATIONAL    OPPOETf  .VITT    GRANT 

"Sbc.  402.  (a)  Prom  the  funds  received  by 
It  for  such  purpKaee  under  Uiis  pan  tijr  hn 
academic  year,  sm  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation shall  award  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  to  each  of  Its  eligible  students 
for  such  academic  year  in  an  amount  de- 
termined by  the  institution  for  such  stu- 
dent with  respect  to  that  year  under  this 
section  Except  In  a  case  to  which  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  sectirn  is  ap)pllcable.  such 
amount  shall  be  equal  to  whichever  is  the 
lesser.  (1)(»1,400  (or  such  other  amount  as 
may  be  arrived  at  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  406(c))  minus  the  student's  ex- 
pected family  contribution,  or  (2  ) one-half 
of  the  amount  he  needs  to  attend  the  In- 
stitution. If  the  amount  of  the  payment  so 
determined  for  an  academic  year  is  less  than 
$200  for  a  student,  no  payment  shall  be  made 
under  this  part  to  that  student  on  that 
year. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  making  determina- 
tions under  subsection  f  a )  — 

"(1)  the  cost  of  attending  an  instlttitlon 
shall  be  the  amount  reqnired  as  tuition, 
books  and  fees  and  the  reaisonable  costs  of 
board  and  lodging 

"(2)  the  student's  expected  family  contri- 
bution shall  be  determined  by  a  method  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  ro.Tiniissio:ter  bv  rer- 
ulatlon  (to  which  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  shall  apply)  which  shall 
be  uniform  for  all  Institutions  and  shall  In- 
clude the  portion  of  Its  resources  which  a 
family  can  reasonably  be  expected  tc  eon- 
tribute  to  the  education  of  the  student  In 
light  of  (A)  family  income  and  assets.  (B) 
number  of  children  in  the  family.  (C)  num- 
ber of  persons  In  the  family  attending  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  (D)  any  unusual 
medical  expenses  of  the  family.  (Ei  business 
failures,  and  (F)  any  other  circumstances 
affecting  the  student's  financial  need,  but 
no  consideration  shall  be  given  lo  the  earn- 
ings of  a  student  during  the  i^rummer  (or 
other  comparable  period)  preceding  the 
academic  year,  and 

"(3 1  the  amount  the  student  needs  to  at- 
tend any  InsUtutlon  of  higher  education  shall 
be  equal  to  the  coat  of  attending  the  InsUtu- 
Uon  minus  the  student's  expected  famliy 
contrlbutloD. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  prorlalon  of  this 
section,  an  individual  wbo  haa.  In  years  prior 
to  the  eSacUve  date  of  the  Higher  Bdaeatlon 
Act  of  1871,  bean  awarded  an  educaUooal 
opportunity  grant  pursuant  to  this  part  ahall 
continue  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part  as 
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In  effect  at  th«  time  of  the  Initial  ^rant  If 
be  so  elects  In  the  inAniier  prescribed  In 
regulations  of  the  Commlssloaer  " 

DI-I»ATIOI« 

Sec  403.  (a)  The  flnit  sentence  of  section 
403  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows  "A  student 
eligible  therefor  may  be  awarded  an  ediicca- 
tlonal  opportunity  grant  under  this  part  for 
each  academic  year  of  the  period  required 
for  completion  by  the  recipient  of  his  under- 
graduate course  of  study,  except  that  such 
period  shall  not  exceed  four  academic  years  " 

(bl  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "(2)  "  the  follow- 
ing: "except  In  a  case  to  which  section  408 
Is  applicable,". 

ELIOIBILrrT 

8BC.  404.  Section  404  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  am^ded  t<.>  read  as 
follows: 

"DETEXICrifATIOIf     OT     DJCnUUTT     rOB     EDUCA- 
TIONAL   OPPORTrNITY    GRANTS 

•"Src  404  An  Individual  shall  be  eligible 
far  the  award  of  an  educational  opportunity 
gr&nt  under  this  part  at  any  Institution  of 
higher  education  which  has  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  ConimlSKioner  pursuant  to 
section  407  I  which  InstUutlun  l.s  hereafter 
In  this  part  referred  to  as  an  eliKihle  Insti- 
tution), If  the  Individual  il)  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  enrollment  as  a  student  at  such 
Institution  on  at  least  a  half-ti:iie  basis  or. 
In  the  case  of  a  .student  already  attending 
such  Institution.  Is  in  K(>od  standing  and  In 
attendance  on  at  least  a  half-time  ba-sis  as  an 
undergraduate  student,  and  (2)  malies  ap- 
plication at  the  time  and  In  the  manner 
prescribed   by  that   Institution." 

aiQUiarMENT    fob    OTHEB    riNANCIAL    AID 

Sec    405.  Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 

Education  Act  of  1955  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  405  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

•■REQCIKrMrNT    FOB    OTHEB    nWAKCIAL    AID 

••Sec  405.  (a)  No  Institution  of  higher 
education  shall  make  any  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  for  any  academic  years  iinless 
all  recipients  of  such  grants  will  receive  other 
financial  aid  for  that  academic  year  In  an 
amotmt  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  of  such 
grant  for  such  year. 

'•(b)  Where  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation Is  unable  to  provide  the  other  financial 
aid  required  by  subsection  (a)  from  Its  own 
resources,  and  Is  unable  to  obtain,  or  assist 
Its  student  Ui  obtain,  such  aid  from  other 
pubhc  or  private  sources,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner determliies  ihe  Ins'.Uutlon  has  made 
appr'-»prlate  efforts  to  obvain  such  aid  for 
Its  students  but  has  been  unable  to  do  so 
through  no  fault  of  Its  own,  then  the  Com- 
missioner may  reduce  the  requirement  of 
subsection  ^a)  tor  that  Lostitution  for  that 
year. 

"(c)  For  purp.««-s  of  this  se<-tl<jn,  the  term 
'other  financial  aid  means  financial  aid 
from  sources  c/utslde  the  student's  family, 
and  may  include  grant.s,  loans    (.r  wages   ' 

AMOUNT    or    CBANTS    TO    INSTITI'TH  iNS 

Sec.  40«-  Section  40fl  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  196S  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

UrrCBMIMATIOM      or     AMOUNT     OF     CaANTS     TO 
INSTrrUTIONS 

■^BC.  40e.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  set  dates 
by  which  eligible  Institutions  with  which  h« 
ham  agreements  under  this  part  must  submit 
to  bim  the  information  necessary  (or  him  to 
determine  the  aggrecate  amount  which  will 
be  ueceaeary  to  enable  each  institution  to 
make  payment  to  Its  students  of  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  to  which  ttiey  are 
entitled  under  section  402  for  the  fiscal  year 

"(b)  On  the  heets  at  the  Information  sub- 
mitted   vinder    subeectlon    (a)     (as    revised 


from  time  to  time)  the  Commissioner  shall 
determine  the  aggregate  amount  necessary 
for  all  inatltutlona  o<  higher  education,  for 
such  fiscal  year,  to  provide  their  students 
the  educational  opportunity  grants  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

•(c)  In  the  event  appropriations  for  mak- 
ing educational  opportunity  grants  under 
this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  after  making  the 
grants  required  by  section  402(c)  fkre  In- 
sufficient to  award  all  students  eligible  for 
such  a  grant  the  amount  to  which  they  are 
entitled  applying  the  41,400  figure  In  the 
formula  prescribed  in  section  402(a).  the 
Secretary  shall  adjust  such  figure  downward 
until  he  arrives  at  a  figure  which  will  per- 
mit him  within  the  limits  of  available  ap- 
proprlatUins.  to  make  educational  opportu- 
nity grants  to  all  students  eligible  therefor 
in  the  full  amount  arrived  at  by  use  of  such 
rediiced  figure  in  computing  the  amo'.ints  of 
such  grants." 

PROVISIONS  or  AOREEIIENTS  WITH  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  4C7.  (a)  Section  407(a)(2)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  to 
re.id  as  follows : 

"(2)  provide  that  the  institution  will  ob- 
tain, and  provide  the  Commissioner  with,  the 
Information  necessary  for  him  to  carry  out 
his  duties  under  section  406;". 

(b)  Section  407(a)(4)  of  stich  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Section  407(b)  of  such  Act  U  repealed. 

Et-IdBILITT  or  PART-TIME  STUDENTS  FOR  GRANTS 

Sac.  406,  Part  A  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  407  the  following  new  section: 

"EUGIBIUTT    OP   PART-TIME   STTTDENTS 

"Sec.  407.^  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  students  who  are  in 
attendance  at  an  eligible  Institution  on  a  le«8 
than  fuli-tlme.  but  not  less  than  half-time, 
basis  shall  be  eligible  for  reduced  educational 
opportun:ty  grants  under  this  part,  and  the 
Commissi :)ner  may  adjust  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part  In  a  manner  which  appro- 
priately reflects  the  dllTerences  between  such 
students  and  those  attending  on  a  full-time 
basis." 

On  page  ill.  strike  out  line  12  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "year,  to  be 
used  for  the". 

Strike  out  lines  24  and  25  on  page  129  and 
line  1  on  pa^e  nO  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  year  (  1  )  under  section  441  (b) 
of  this  Act  (  after  niaklng  the  reservation  pro- 
vided for  in  section  442),  or  (2)  under  sec- 
tion 201  (if" 

On  page  131.  strike  out  line  15  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "scribed  in 
clause  (1)  or  (2)  or  subeectlon  (a)  plus 
any". 

Renumber  section  402  as  section  40fl,  and 
section  403  as  section  410. 

Mr,  QUIE  f during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairmf.n,  I  ask  unanlmoas  coiisent  that 
the  a.mendment  be  con.sldercd  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  RrroRp 

The  CHAIRM.^N  U  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mln- 
nejiota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

'  Mr  QUIE  a«ked  and  w  as  given  per- 
mis-sion  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks > 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the 
amendrr.ent  which  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr  PmASXR)  and  I  have 
joined  together  In  offering  It  la  a  substi- 
tute for  the  educational  opportunity 
grant  program  that  1«  In  the  committee 
blU 

Aj8  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  allot- 
ment formula  for  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  program  In  the  bill,  com- 


pared to  the  allotment  formula  that 
exists  in  the  present  act,  so  far  as  I  am 
concemeci  makes  the  program  more  In- 
equitable than  it  is  at  present  I  can  go 
Into  that  further.  The  bill  also  leaves 
less  chance  of  equitability  for  all  the 
students  who  can  qualify  for  educational 
opportimlty  grants  than  presently  exLsts. 

Instead,  I  am  offering  the  substitute, 
which  I  will  go  through  over  here  with 
the.se  charts,  so  that  I  can  give  a  more 
vLsual  presentation  of  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  First,  the  general  principles. 

What  the  substitute  will  do  is  to  enable 
the  Congress  to  acliieve  a  goal  I  believe 
it  wanted  to  achieve  when  it  set  up  the 
educational  opportunity  grant  program 
in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 
that  is.  that  no  qualified  student  be  de- 
nied the  opportunity  for  postsecondary 
education,  becau.se  of  lack  of  financial 
means  1  believe  the  substitute  will  enable 
the  Congress  to  help  achieve  that  na- 
tional goal. 

For  the  States,  I  believe  the  substitute 
will  provide  each  with  its  fair  share,  be- 
cause the  aid  will  be  distributed  based  on 
the  eligible  students — the  needy  stu- 
dents— according  to  the  amount  of 
money  they  need. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday.  States  vary 
considerably  as  to  whether  they  have 
a  net  outmigration  or  an  Inmigration  of 
students  Some  States  attract  many  more 
students  than  they  graduate  from  their 
own  high  scliools.  Others  exixjrt  more 
than  tliey  educate  in  their  own  State. 
The  sub.stitute  takes  into  consideration 
differences  in  the  co.st  of  education 
among  the  States,  because  needs  will  be 
determined  and  money  will  be  distributed 
based  on  the  students'  need  in  that  State. 
You  do  not  depend  on  an  arbitrary  State 
formula  and  allow  the  colleges  to  get 
only  a  percentage  of  that  amount. 

If  the  program  stays  In  the  bill  as  it  is 
now  and  you  have  about  the  same  money 
as  is  presently  the  case,  you  will  find 
some  States  getting  only  15  percent  ol 
their  request  and  others  getting  more 
than  40  percent  of  their  request.  This  la 
not  fair  at  all.  The  substitute  would  re- 
quire a  fair  distribution  of  money  to  the 
students  no  matter  which  State  they 
hapFwn  to  Uve  in  or  no  matter  which 
State  they  happen  to  choose  to  go  to 
college. 

For  the  colleges,  it  will  give  them 
greater  predictability  for  their  program. 
Right  now  the  college  estimates  its  need, 
which  goes  to  a  regional  panel  and  that 
regional  panel  determines  how  much  of 
the  money  goes  for  renewal  of  the  edu« 
catlonal  opportunity  grants  made  in  pre- 
vious years  and  what  is  approved  for  new 
grant*.  The  panel  approves  an  amotmt 
and  then  the  institution  gets  a  percent- 
age of  the  allotment  that  happens  to  be 
distributed  to  that  State,  If  the  allot- 
ment Is  Inequitable  or  the  panel  approved 
request  Is  inequitable  the  college  receives 
some  unpredictable  percentage  of  aid 
compared  to  the  amount  a  slirJlar  In- 
stitution might  receive  In  a  differeni 
State. 

For  the  student  it  wUl  provide  equal 
access  It  does  not  make  any  dlfferenc* 
where  the  atudcnt  lives  or  where  thi 
student  chooses  to  attend  college.  He  can 
easily  le<um  how  the  program  works  acid 
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how  the  amount  he  will  be  able  to  receive 
to  attend  a  college  any  place  will  be 
determined. 

The  next  chart  I  would  like  to  show 
you  relates  to  what  has  concerned  many 
people.  When  the  college  makes  a  deter- 
mination as  to  the  amount  the  student's 
family  could  contribute  to  his  education, 
there  are  presently  four  basic  systems  it 
may  use.  Some  colleges  have  devised 
tlieir  own  systems.  At  the  present  time 
representatives  of  those  basic  systems  are 
working  tocrether  to  try  to  find  some 
common  means  for  determining  parental 
contribution.  It  Is  expected  here  that  they 
will  be  able  to  get  together  and  agree 
upon  a  standard  mettiod  for  establish- 
ing the  family  contribution. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The    Ume    of    the 

gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Quie  was 

allowed    to    proceed    for    5    additional 

minutes,  i 

Mr.  QUIE.  When  a  determination  of 
parental  contribution  is  made  under  this 
formula,  here  are  the  factors  which  will 
be  taken  into  considerabon :  the  income 
of  tlie  family,  the  as.sets  that  the  family 
has.  the  number  of  children  in  the 
fanuly,  the  number  of  children  in  college, 
unusual  expenses  that  they  might  have. 
and  so  forth.  For  Instance,  there  might 
be  a  busine.ss  reverse,  so  tliere  is  no  extra 
money  that  year.  That  will  be  uken  mto 
consideration.  The  mother  may  need  an 
expensive  operation.  Therefore,  t^^at  has 
drawn  down  the  family  resources.  That 
will  be  taken  into  consideration.  Any- 
thing else  that  is  relevant  in  determining 
the  ability  of  the  family  to  contribute 
to  Uie  students  education  is  weighed. 
But.  wherever  the  student  attends,  the 
same  method  would  be  used  in  determin- 
ing the  contribution  that  would  be  ex- 
pected and  the  educational  opportimity 
grants  that  would  be  available  to  the 
student. 

I  think  this  is  important,  because  un- 
der this  proposal  tlie  student  will  not 
fiave  to  shop  around  to  see  in  which 
StaU;  he  can  get  the  best  deal  or  which 
college  will  give  him  Uie  best  deal.  As  I 
indicated  earher.  some  coUeges  or  some 
States  get  a  higher  percentage  of  their 
msUtutional  requests  than  other  States. 
And  there  are  various  ways  of  determin- 
ing parental  contribution.  Now  the  stu- 
dent fiiids  it  necessary  to  shop  around 
for  the  best  deal. 

I  would  also  like  to  show  you  how  tins 
formula  actually  would  work  out,  be- 
cause some  people  are  concerned  about 
the  middle-income  students  and  are  fear- 
ful that  this  proposal  might  hurl  middle- 
income  students. 

It  would  help  middle-income  students. 
What  it  would  do  is  to  provide  equity  for 
all  of  the  studenu  no  matter  wliat  their 
incomes  are. 

So.  in  the  column  over  to  tlie  right 
you  have  the  total  cost  of  education,  and 
we  asstime  that  probably  $1,000  is  about 
the  least  amount  for  education  when  you 
are  Ulking  about  tuition  and  fees,  books 
and  ihe  normal  cost  of  room  and  board. 
On  the  chart,  we  run  It  up  to  a  oost  of 
S3, 000  to  show  how  the  formula  would 
Aork  at  various  cost  levels.  Some  coU«gM 
actually  cost  as  much  as  $5,000,  Across 
the  top  is  listed  the  expected  family  con- 


tribution. If  it  were  an  extremely  poor 
family  and  that  family  could  not  contri- 
bute, then  of  course  they  would  not  be 
expected  to.  The  proposal  works  this 
way:  You  take  $l,400-mlnus  the  expected 
family  contribution  or  you  take  one-half 
of  the  need.  So,  if  the  cost  is  $1,000  and 
the  family  contribution  $200,  you  sub- 
tr-xjt  the  $200  from  the  $1,000  and  you 
get  a  need  of  $800.  One-half  of  the  need 
would  be  $400. 

However,  if  you  get  out  to  a  place  where 
the  cost  of  education  is  $3,000  and  the 
family  contribution  was  $200.  you  sub- 
tract the  $200  from  the  $1,400  and  the 
student  In  that  case  would  get  a  $1,200 
EOG. 

So,  if  you  study  this  chart  for  a  period 
of  time  you  can  see  there  the  equitable 
manner  of  determining  the  availability 
of  educational  opportunity  grants.  Stu- 
dents across  this  Nation  could  look  at 
that  and  see  what  they  could  expect  to 
receive  in  the  form  of  an  EOG  grant.  A 
college  could  look  at  it  and  knowing  pret- 
ty much  the  experience  of  tlie  students 
the  year  before,  could  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  money  they  would 
be  able  to  receive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  this  is 
the  fairest  and  most  equitable  method 
you  can  devise  now  for  EOG. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  agam  ex- 
pired. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Uiis  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  parts  of  tlie  Higher  Education 
bill.  It  will  determine  the  direction  in 
wtiich  all  student  financial  aid  is  going 
to  go  in  the  next  5  years  or  until  the 
act   comes   back   for   amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  listed  four  changes  that 
would  be  effected  if  liis  amendment  is 
adopted. 

First,  Congress  would  achieve  its  goal. 
I  suggest  that  Congress  has  achieved  its 
goal 

The  EOG  program  was  designed  for 
students  with  exceptional  need.  This  last 
year  over  280.000  EducaUonal  Oppor- 
tunity grants  were  awarded  to  needy 
students.  The  committee  still  insists  that 
this  aid  go  to  students  with  exceptional 
financial  need. 

How  well  have  we  achieved  our  goal? 
Of  the  money  that  has  beai  given 
through  Bklucational  Opportunity  Grants 
88  ftercent  of  the  Educational  Or^Kir- 
tunlty  Qrants  have  gone  to  sons  and 
daughters  who  come  from  families  with 
less  than  $7,500  gross  inconic.  not 
adjusted,  but  gross  income  I  think  that 
is  a  remarkable  record  of  achievement. 

In  addition  to  that  88  percent,  an  addi- 
tional 8  percent  of  all  the  grants  that 
have  been  awarded  have  gone  to  students 
who  come  from  families  with  less  than 
$9,000  gross  Income.  In  other  words,  has 
Congress  achieved  its  goal?  Yes. 

Ninet>'-six  percent  of  all  of  the  edu- 
cational opportimlty  grants  that  we 
liave  awarded  have  gone  to  students  of 
exceptional  need.  I  suggest  that  If  we 
could  achieve  that  record  of  M-p«rcent 
success  in  all  of  the  other  programs  that 


this  Congress  passes  we  would  be  mighty, 
mighty  happy.  I  believe  this  is  a  wonder- 
ful achievement  of  a  goal. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  says 
that  under  his  formula  the  States  will 
be  guaranteed  a  fair  share.  There  is  net 
a  single  SUte  in  the  Union  that  would 
be  guaranteed  a  dime  because  tiie 
amendment  wipes  out  their  allotment. 
He  says  that  we  are  going  to  make  it 
possible  lor  every  student  to  receive 
$1,400  minus  what  his  parents  can  con- 
tribute. He  refers  to  this  as  an  entitle- 
ment, but  he  entirely  eliminates  the  State 
allocation.  I  think  that  we  must  preserve 
the  State  allocations  in  order  to  achieve 
some  stability  in  the  program. 

He  says  the  colleges  will  have  a  de- 
gree of  predictability  on  bow  much 
money  they  will  receive.  "Vou  and  I  know 
there  is  absolutely  no  predictability  be- 
cause it  depends  entirely  upon  what  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  this 
Congress  does  If  they  do  not  appropriate 
mere  money,  then  the  institution  will  not 
gel  more  money.  There  is  no  more  pre- 
diciabiLity  under  that  Uian  tmder  the 
iormula  in  tlie  bill. 

He  furtlier  states  thai  every  student 
will  have  equal  access  to  higher  educa- 
uon.  The  whole  student  financial  aid 
program  was  put  together  as  a  ladder. 
We  have  educational  op[x>rtimity  grants 
lor  those  with  the  lowest  incomes, 
and  With  excepuonal  need;  but  we  also 
Imve  work  5iiKi\-  for  tiie  students  with 
exceptional  need,  and  Uie  ones  who  might 
be  from  the  lower  or  middle  income 
groups.  Then  we  have  the  NDEA  loans 
for  the  exceptionally  needy  students  and 
those  m  tl:ie  lower  and  middle  income 
groups. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  guaranteed 
loans  for  the  students  from  middle  m- 
come  famihei  and  any  who  might  need 
additional  money.  This  kind  of  flexibility 
in  our  programs  and  the  decision  as  to 
which  are  most  appropriate  for  an  in- 
dividual student  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
individual  institution.  I  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  me,  tmdersland  why  we  say  we 
trust  the  colleges  and  universiues  and 
credit  them  with  the  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment to  administer  a  miiitimiiiir»n-A-»:- 
lar  budget,  yet  somehow  when  we  get  to 
.student  financial  aid.  then  Congress  has 
to  impose  national  standards  from  Wash- 
ington. 

I  read  tlie  statement  before  pom  ting 
out  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
under  the  amendment  would  be  given 
the  authority  to  determme  what  the  dol- 
lar criteria  should  be — to  determine  whai 
the  parents'  contribution  ought  to  be 
A«ain  I  would  repeal  we  have  no  right  lo 
impose  the  will  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  them.  We  canrtot  let  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  say  to  the  par- 
ents, 'You  have  a  $15,000  incoooe;  you 
ought  to  be  contributins  z  number  of 
dollars  toward  the  education  of  your 
child  '  Let  us  leave  that  determinaucn 
to  the  universities  and  coiUeces.  Let  tis 
leave  the  flexibility  there 

Mr      STKKjER     of     Wisconsin      Mr 

Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield' 

Mrs.  QREEN  of  Oegon.  I  would  prefer 

not   to  yield  to  the  gestleman  at  this 

moment.  'When  I  have  flnished,  I  will  be 
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pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  If  there 
is  time  remaining. 

The  present  level  of  funding  of  EOO  Is 
$175  million.  The  proposal  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  'Mr  Qtjik*  If  It  is 
adopted,  and  if  it  Is  fully  funded,  would 
cost  about  $500  million 

Now.  I  just  cannot  believe  that  this 
Congress  is  goin^  to  jump  from  a  $175 
million  appropriation  for  educational  op- 
portunity grants  to  $500  million.  And 
if  they  do,  if  they  put  all  their  eggs  in 
one  basket  and  fund  the  EOG  program  at 
that  level,  it  wall  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
work-study  and  NDSL  funds,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  desirable. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
gives  the  imusual  authority  to  the  Com- 
missioner to  Impase  this  national  stand- 
ard, and  it  is  a  new  departure.  It  makes 
just  as  much  sense,  or  a.s  little  sen.se,  I 
might  say.  If  the  Commi.ssioner  were  to 
have  authority  to  set  national  .standards 
on  how  nnirh  each  State  or  each  institu- 
tion ought  to  contribute  to  a  student. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

iBy  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.* 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  So,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  urge  that  we  retain  the 
flexibility  and  allow  that  decision  to  be 
made  at  the  local  level.  Let  the  student 
and  the  financial  aid  officer  sit  down 
and  determine  the  need  and  work  out  a 
suitabl<»  aid  package  The  aid  officer  is 
in  a  position  to  sit  down  with  the  stu- 
dents and  say,  "Let  us  consider  all  the 
factors  How  much  time  are  you  work- 
ing? How  much  money  are  you  making? 
What  Is  your  State  scholarship?  How 
much  is  the  Institution  able  to  give  to 
you?  What  are  the  needs  of  your  fam- 
ily?" 

The  student  financial  aid  officer  must 
consider  whether  there  is  a  catastrophic 
illness  in  the  family,  whether  there  has 
been  a  business  failure,  whether  they 
have  five  other  children  in  college  at  the 
same  time,  or  whether  the  family  is  pay- 
ing costs  to  other  schools  to  educate 
other  children  in  the  family. 

The  flexibility  we  have  is  working  well. 
Let  the  institutions  continue  to  operate 
with  that  flexibility  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time. 

ALSO,  may  I  point  out  with  respect  to 
that  total  student  aid  package,  that  some 
States  such  as  New  York,  California. 
Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania  have  done 
a  remarkably  fine  job  in  providing  as- 
sistance to  their  students. 

The  student  financial  aid  officer.  If 
we  retain  the  present  flexibility,  will  be 
able  to  consider  how  mucli  a  State  is 
going  to  contribute.  He  will  be  able  to 
consider  institutional  and  private  con- 
tributions. He  will  put  all  of  those  fac- 
tors together  along  with  the  Federal  con- 
tribution and  come  up  with  the  kind 
of  aid  package  tlie  student  needs. 

The  gentleman  from  Mimiesota  placed 
In  the  Record  yesterday  a  chart.  I  want 
you  please  to  look  at  that  chart  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  my  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  and  I  do 
net  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  have  the 
greatest  respec'  for  his  integrity  and  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  Intentionally  mis- 
lead. 


But  the  figures  in  the  chart  which  he 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  show 
what  every  State  supposedly  is  getting  at 
the  present  time,  and  how  much  they 
would  get  if  the  amendment  were  en- 
acted. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
failed  to  point  out  that  the  change  in 
the  committee  bill  reserves  10  percent  of 
all  the  funds  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Erluc:ition  in  case  inequities  occur 

On  this  chart  he  .sliows  an  expenditure 
allocation  under  current  law  of  $63,923.- 
000.  If  the  committee  bill  were  passed, 
the  chart  shows  an  allocation  of  $56 
niilliot:. 

Obviously,  if  we  are  going  to  have  $7 
million  less  to  distribute,  then  the  States 
are  going  to  get  less  money. 

If  you  are  going  to  make  a  fair  com- 
parison, you  ought  to  have  $63  million 
in  both  instances — and  not  $63  million 
distribution  in  one  and  $56  million  in  the 
o'her.  To  do  so  and  then  point  to  certain 
Congressmen  and  say.  "Well,  now,  you 
come  to  this  State — look  how  much  less 
your  S-Jite  is  going  to  get,"  Is  inaccurate 
and  misleading. 

Of  com-se,  that  State  is  going  to  get 
less — Lf  you  do  not  assume  the  same 
funding  level  under  both  formulas  and 
apply  the  same  rtiles.  So  I  would  say,  in 
terms  of  aid  that  would  be  received  im- 
der  the  committee  bill,  every  State  is 
guaranteed  to  receive  no  less  than  what 
it  received  last  year. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  bill  adds 
some  new  provisions  that  will  make  EOO 
distribution  even  more  equitable.  We 
think  we  have  achieved  the  goal  we 
sought  in  establishing  the  program.  We 
think  we  have  one  of  the  best  progmms 
possible  to  identify  the  needy  student 
who  is  bright  and  capable  and  who  might 
not  otherwise  go  to  college  except  for  the 
receipt  of  these  funds. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  Just  want  to  point  out  to 
the  gentlewoman  on  page  37778  I  do 
state — 

Under  H.R.  7248  the  situation  worsens. 
Taking  out  first  the  10  percent  the  bUl  would 
reserve  for  the  Commissioner  to  distribute. 

And  then  I  go  on  to  explain  the  table. 

Therefore,  this  table  was  placed  in  the 
Rkcord  in  that  way  assuming  that  the 
same  amount  of  money  was  appropri- 
ated next  year.  That  is  why  I  used  per- 
centages rather  than  the  dollar  sums. 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support   of   the   amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  I  am  Joining  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  Mr. 
QuiEi  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  amend- 
ment. We  do  not  often  work  together, 
but  in  this  case  an  examination  of  the 
amendment  which  he  proposes  demon- 
strates that  his  amendment  would  pro- 
vide considerably  more  equity  and  more 
accuracy  in  achieving  the  objective  of 
tlie  ecual  opportunity  grant. 

Let  me  sa>-  first  of  all.  I  think  tWs  is  a 
good  higher  education  biU.  I  have  read 
through  the  various  titles  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  Orkin)  and  the  other  mem- 


bers of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
committee. 

On  the  whole  I  think  the  measure  is 
a  step  forward  In  providing  Federal  un- 
deriJinning  for  higher  education. 

But  in  the  case  of  equal  opportunity 
grants,  let  me  urge  you  to  get  out  the 
Congressional  Record  which  was  pub- 
lished yesterday  and  look  at  the  chart  on 
page  37779.  because  what  you  will  find 
there  is  that  many  States,  and  particu- 
larly some  of  the  larse  States,  arc  going 
to  suffer  a  net  reduction  in  their  share  of 
equal  opix^rtunity  grant  money.  They 
are  going  to  be  reduced  unfairly.  It  is 
not  that  tliey  are  goint:  to  be  reduced  to 
some  fair,  proper  average,  but  that  they 
are  gomg  to  go  l)elow  what  would  be  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  the  total  allot- 
ment that  would  be  made  available  of 
the  so-called  90  percent  of  the  money  to 
be  allotted  to  the  States. 

Why  does  that  happen''  It  happens 
because  the  committee  has  introduced 
three  factors,  two  of  which  are  irrelevant 
to  the  need  for  equal  opportunity 
grants  Wliat  are  tlie  tJiree  factors? 
First,  enrollment  in  hipher  education, 
and  that  is  the  way  the  law  is  today.  If 
you  left  that  alone,  it  would  make  better 
sense  But  the  committee  did  not  do  that. 
It  added  two  other  factors  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  need  equal  opportunity 
grants.  Ttiey  added  in  the  factor  of  the 
number  of  children  mider  18  with  fam- 
ilies ha\'ing  incomes  imder  $3,000.  Then 
they  added  in  the  factor  of  the  number  of 
hlKh  school  graduates.  Why  add  those 
two  factors  in?  All  it  doe.s  is  distort  tmd 
alter  a  measure  of  need  which  is  more 
accurately  a.sscssed  by  .simi^Iy  cotmting 
the  number  of  eligible  students  at  each 
higher  education  in.stitution  Tliat  is  the 
honest  measure. 

You  know,  thus  committee  version  is 
something  like  saying.  "What  we  ought  to 
do  is  to  rewrite  the  social  security  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States.  We  arc  not 
going  to  pay  people  social  .security  bene- 
fits based  upon  the  person's  entitlement. 
Instead,  we  are  goinc:  to  let  the  State 
count  the  number  of  i>eopIc  over  65,  or 
who  have  Just  reached  65  last  year,  and 
we  arc  going  to  count  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  have  incomes  under  $3,000.  We 
will  send  the  money  then  to  the  State  and 
they  can  decide  how  they  will  distribute 
It  to  each  old-ase  beneflciarj'." 

Tliat  does  not  make  .sense  People  have 
the  right  under  social  .security  to  know 
where  they  will  stand  and  how  much 
they  will  get.  Tliis  Ls  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  with  the  equal  opportunities 
grants-  to  set  a  national  method  of 
measuring  need  We  should  measure  the 
institutional  requirements  by  the  num- 
ber of  studenUs  who  need  help  in  each 
Institution  and  then  see  that  the  money 
flows  directly  to  them. 

Mrs.  Green  argues  for  State  a?»ot- 
ments.  I  cannot  imdersland  what  her 
argument  consists  of  All  you  are  doing 
is  imposing  an  arbitrary  measure  be- 
tween the  Federal  supply  of  funds  and 
the  InsUtutional  need.  It  is  the  Institu- 
tional need  that  ought  to  be  the  measure. 
That  Ls  the  measure  provided  for  In 
this  amendment. 

One  other  factor  that  I  think  deservea 
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reiteration  is  that  the  way  it  works  now. 
a  student  can  go  shopping.  He  can  go 
around  to  different  institutions  and  see 
if  he  can  get  a  better  break,  because 
there  Is  a  lot  of  discretion  left  so  that 
he  may  get  an  institution  that  will  offer 
him  a  higher  equal  opportunities  grant. 
I  do  not  think  that  makes  sense.  That 
is  like  saying  to  a  social  security  bene- 
ficiary, "You  can  shop  around  among  the 
different  States  and  try  to  get  higher 
social  security  benefits.  You  might  hap- 
pen to  land  in  a  State  that  likes  the  way 
you  cut  your  hair,  or  something  like 
that." 

I  think  the  equal  opportunity  grants 
ought  to  be  adminLst*red  fairly.  They 
ought  to  be  eqmtable.  Tliey  ought  to  be 
uniform.  They  ought  to  be  based  upon 
some  kind  of  national  standard  in  terms 
of  what  the  family  can  contribute.  That 
is  why  I  think  the  amendment  would 
improve  what  I  believe  is  otherwise  an 
excellent  bill,  and  I  again  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green  >  for  reporting  a  fine  bill, 
and  I  particularly  support  her  antisex 
provision. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  The  gentle- 
man almost  persuades  me  to  accept  the 
amendment  in  return,  but  not  quite. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman, 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Wotild  the 
gentleman  agree  that  the  Work  Stud.y 
program  that  is  now  in  exi.'^tence  has 
worked  reasonably  well? 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  you  want  my  honest 
answer.  I  would  change  the  formula,  be- 
cause I  think  your  3 -factor  formula  on 
that,  which  you  are  borrowing  for  this, 
intrcxluces  distortions  to  allocations.  But 
I  am  not  arguing  that  point  now. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Would  you 
give  me  an  example  of  such  distortion? 
Can  you  give  me  any  examples  of  where 
there  has  been  distortion? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  State  of  California 
imder  the  existing  program  now  gets  as 
its  national  share  for  Equal  Opportunity 
Grants  a  proportionate  share  of  Equal 
Opportunity  Grant  money.  Under  your 
amendment  they  would  drop  down  to 
about  5  percent  below  the  national  aver- 
age. 

Illinois  now  is  3  percent  under  the  na- 
tional average.  They  would  drop  to 
about  6  percent  under  the  national  aver- 
age. So  it  seems  to  me  that  is  unfair 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  i  Mr  Fraser" 
has  expired. 

I  By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fraser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additiontil 
minutes,  i 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  a  problem  con- 
fronting California.  There  are  two  CaU- 
fomians  on  the  Committee,  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle,  as  for  me.  I  am  in  support — 
on  balance— of  this  legislation. 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  can  tell  me  why  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  measure  the  needs  m  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  students  who  need  help. 
I>erhap6  I  can  understand. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota    iMr.  Quie). 

Mr.  QUIE,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  States 
might  get  100  percent  of  their  needs  re- 
quested imder  the  work  study  formula. 
One  State,  South  Carolina,  gets  149.4 
I)ercent.  Then  we  have  to  reaUocate 
among  tlie  other  States.  As  the  gentle- 
man indicated,  in  California  they  receive 
only  54.73  percent  of  their  requests.  They 
run  from  a  low  of  73  percent  of  their  re- 
quests on  this  work  study  program  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  up  to  140  per- 
cent of  the  request.  Then  they  have  to 
be  reallocated.  How  can  we  have  a  more 
equitable  formula  than  is  in  work  study? 
To  .say  tliat  work  study  works  well  does 
not   say   the  formula  works  well. 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  gentleman  makes 
an  important  point  Here  the  inequities 
are  aggravated  by  the  committee's  for- 
mula. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  FTIASER.  I  yield  "to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chair- 
man, in  Work  Study  we  have  20  percent 
matching  grants.  "The  poor  institutions 
are  the  ones  who  cannot  come  up  with 
the  20  percent  matching  funds  needed. 
But  we  can  prove  anything  with  figures 
The  Office  of  Education  has  produced 
figures  which  were  given  to  the  ommit- 
tee  on  the  day  of  the  vote.  They  were 
aware  of  the  tw-o  formulas  for  many 
weeks,  even  months.  Yet  they  waited  till 
the  day  of  the  vote  and  then  circulated 
columns  of  figures  to  members  they  tried 
to  persuade.  Higher  education  personnel 
from  New  York  identified  the  errors 
which  were  not  minor  but  major  distor- 
tions of  what  would  happen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon, and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Eraser  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  those  figures  were 
inaccurate,  and  the  Office  of  Education 
then  withdrew  them.  Again  I  do  not 
know  how  widely  this  other  column  of 
figures  on  institutional  aid  has  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  Office  of  Education,  but 
it  Usts  institutions  by  dollar  amount  for 
2-year  institutions.  4-year  institutions. 
and  black  institutions.  Now^  anyone  can 
add  all  the  grants  given  to  the  black 
institutions  and  come  up  with  a  total  of 
$5  million,  but  on  the  chart  supplied  by 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  total  given  is 
$2  million.  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  other 
new  figures  which  are  presented  to  show 
what  State  allotments  would  be  when 
that  is  entirely  dependent  on  whether 
or  not  tlie  program  is  going  to  be  funded 
at  the  level  of  $500  million.  I  would  be 
willing  to  wager  that  this  Congress  is 
not  going  to  appropriate  it  at  the  $500 
million  level. 


Mr.  FRASER.  If  we  do  get  full  fund- 
ing, and  I  hope  we  will,  all  this  will  do 
is  aggravate  the  mequities  under  the 
committee  version.  There  are  two  fac- 
tors which  I  say  have  no  relationship  to 
the  need. 

The  CJIAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Quie,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Fraser  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute, > 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  again  Mrs.  Green 
rai.ses  an  irrelevant  point.  The  gentle- 
woman points  to  the  institutional  grant 
program.  That  is  not  before  us.  We  are 
quoting  from  the  distnbution  of  funds 
for  this  last  year.  That  has  already  been 
done.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  that 
is  an  equitable  projection  mto  the  fu- 
ture. This  has  already  happened.  Do  not 
raise  other  points  on  other  programs. 
LiCt  us  talk  about  what  is  before  us. 

Mr.  FRASER  The  fact  is  some  States 
get  well  above  their  proiX)rtion  in  terms 
of  the  national  share.  Tliat  is  an  effect 
of  the  three-factor  formula  that  I  think 
is  wrong.  That  is  why  I  think  this 
amendment  ought  to  be  adopted. 

THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENTS    AND    THE 
NATIONS    ACUTE    FINANCIAL    DISTRESS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  burdens  which  are 
heaped  upon  anoU^er  committee  of  the 
House,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
are  tremendous.  We  do  not  have — either 
in  hand  or  in  sight — the  revenues  from 
which  to  make  the  added  appropriations 
which  tills  and  various  other  bills  would 
authorize.  The  money  would  have  to  be 
borrowed,  and  in  that  context  I  am  be- 
gmnlng  to  wonder  just  how  relevant  the 
pending  amendment  is. 

It  Ls  proposed  that  we  embark  on  an 
entirely  new  program;  that  is.  go  out  and 
support  the  colleges  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion— provide  general  institutional  sup- 
port. There  are  a  number  of  other  new 
or  expanded  programs  in  this  very  ex- 
pensive bill. 

The  predicate  for  much  of  this  bill 
seems  to  be  stated  on  page  2  of  tlie  com- 
mittee report.  Says  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor: 

Testimony  Indicated  that  the  higher  edu- 
cation community  is  now  facing  extraordi- 
nary change  made  difficult  by  acute  financial 
distress. 

Financial  distress  Tlunk  of  us  talking 
about  the  financial  distress  of  the  col- 
leges when  this  Nation  and  this  Federal 
Government  are  in  an  even  more  critical 
state  of  financial  distress.  Yet  we  seem 
to  be  debating  this  bill  as  though  we  had 
the  money  in  hand  or  in  sight  to  finance 
the  programs  about  which  we  are  talking. 

And.  at  the  same  time,  some  displeas- 
ure with  mflation  is  expressed  In  the 
same  paragraph  on  page  2  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  wMle  urging  action  to  help 
relieve  the  educational  crunch — of 
course,  education  ranks  high  in  our  scale 
of  priorities — the  committee  further 
says: 

Meanwhile  Inflation  and  rising  coets  hav« 
produced  endemic  deficit  financing. 

Meaning  in  the  colleges. 
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Well,  what  has  happened  to  the  Ped- 
er»l  Treasury? 

Why  do  we  have  wage-price  freeze? 

Why  are  we  preparing  to  extend  the 
puthorlty  of  the  President  to  control  the 
economy  ? 

Why  are  we  about  to  RO  into  phase  II 
cf  the  econonuc  control  program? 

It  u  because  of  Kalioplng  Inflation 
brought  about  in  cooalderable  measure 
Ly  this  Congress  and  by  the  administra- 
tion and  by  this  Government  generally. 
GaUoplng  inflatiMi. 

And  yet,  by  enlarging  present  pro- 
grams and  starting  new  programs  we 
are  laying  the  groundwork  for  ever 
larger  spending  when  we  do  not  have 
the  funds  in  hand  or  in  sight.  Are  we 
not  moving  in  an  oppoBite  direction  from 
what  phase  11  of  the  economic  control 
program  is  designed  to  achieve? 

Pot  example,  on  page  49  of  the  com- 
mittee report  I  find  reference  to  title 
DC  of  the  bill,  which  would  authorize  a 
r^w  program  for  intem.s  for  p<iliticiil 
leadership  That  is  Just  one  of  a  number 
cf  titles  In  the  bill  At  this  time,  when  the 
dollar  Ls  In  trouble  overseas  and  when 
we  are  in  desperate  economic  trouble 
here  at  home  which  threatens  all  educa- 
tion, is  this  the  time  to  talk  about  a 
new  program  for  intem.s  for  political 
leadership?  Should  we  not  take  .stock 
of  our  own  political  leadership  as  indi- 
viduaJ  Members  of  Congress''  I  am  talk- 
ing about  all  of  U3,  coilectively  I  am 
speaking  in  the  light  of  our  collective 
responsibility  and  our  national  economic 
and  fiscal  plight 

Yes,  Uie  colleges  are  in  financial  tr«i- 
ble — some  of  them. 

But  so  is  the  Oovemment  And  the 
•:ituation  IS  getting  worse,  not  better  T^e 
deficit   in   P'ederal   funds   in   ftscAl  year 

1970  wa:5  $13  billwn   We  went  in  the  red 
that  much. 

The  Federal  funds  deficit  in  fiscal  year 

1971  was  $30  2  billion,  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  the  year  before 

The  Federal  fimds  deficit  predicted  for 
this  current  fl.scal  year.  1972.  is  at  least 
$35  billion,  and  it  may  come  nearer  to 
bemg  $40  billion 

When  we  talk  about  expandirui  pro- 
RTams  and  .5tarting  new  program.s,  it  ts 
all  very  well,  but  where  does  this  lead 
us  when  we  don  t  have  the  funds  in  hand 
or  in  sight?  To  more  and  more  inflation, 
to  eettlng  less  effectiveness  from  what 
we  spend  becau.se  the  dollar  buys  lesB, 
and  to  more  of  the  very  thing  that  has 
helped  bring  about  the  fiscal  squeeze  in 
the  colleges. 

It  IS  most  dislurbuiii  to  recount  cer- 
tainly to  the  Republicans,  who  I  am  sure 
try  to  do  the  b«st  they  can,  and  to  the 
UenKicrats,  who  I  am  sure  try  to  do  tlie 
best  we  can,  tliat  the  deficit  in  Federal 
funds  for  the  3  fiscal  years  of  1970, 
1971  and  1972  wUl  Ukely  be  $80  billion 
plus,  and  for  the  following  year,  fiscal 
1973,  the  FMeral  funds  deficit  will  cer- 
tainly be  so  high  a«  to  run  the  4-year 
deficit  toiai  weU  above  $100  billion.  Yet 
we  talk  about  new  expensive  programs 
which  would  run  into  additional  billions 
of  dollars.  Where  are  we  beaded — is  this 
what  the  Amerlcaa  people  really  want? 


Is  such  course  In  our  overall  best  inter- 
ests? 

Now,  as  chalrm&n  of  the  Committee  on 
AppropriakiooB,  I  want  to  say  that  if 
we  had  the  money  I  would  like  to  go  as 
far  as  we  reasonably  can  in  meeting  our 
pre.ssing  requirements — If  we  have  the 
money 

But  do  we  have  the  money?  Oi  course 
not. 

Are  we  inspired  to  go  out  and  raise  the 
revenues  to  get  the  money?  Of  course 
not. 

A  distinguLslied  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mean.s  has  just 
asked  me  to  yield,  and  I  hope  to  yield  if 
I  have  the  time 

But  what  have  we  done  on  the  revenue 
.side,  my  friends? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  ha.s  expired 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mahok 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes  > 

Mr  MAHON  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  if  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  Just  a  few  moments. 

What  have  we  done  toward  closing  the 
Ffip  and  reducing  the  Federal  funds 
deficit' 

In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1989  and 
related  actions  we  cut  revenues  over  a 
4-year  period  to  the  extent  of  roughly 
$16  or  $17  billion. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  which  we 
recently  pas,sed  and  which  li  now  pend- 
ing m  the  other  body,  we  reduced  reve- 
nues over  a  3-year  period  to  the  extent 
of  about  $17  billion. 

This  IS  roughly  a  $33  billion  reduction 
in  revenues. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  aim 
of  these  reforms  and  reductions  is  to 
.stimulate  economic  activity  and  growth 
which  in  turn  is  designed  to  aid  in  reliev- 
ing unemployment  But  the  fact  remain.s 
that  we  are  suffering  from  the  conse- 
quence of  inflationary  deficits,  and 
.spending  nearly  always  seems  to  outdis- 
tance any  rise  m  revenues  That  is  the 
liarsh  historical  fact.  It  is  the  harsh 
fiscal  fact  of  recent  years.  Budget  out- 
lays this  fiscal  year  will  exceed  la.st  year 
by  in  excess  of  $20  billion. 

Yet  we  seem  not  to  hesitate  to  imtiate 
new  programs  when  we  are  not  able  to 
finance  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Government  which  we  already  have  in 
operation  Many  are  for  worthwhile  pur- 
rx)6es.  as  mdeed  is  tiie  case  with  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 

We  seem  to  be  unwilling  to  face  the 
fiscal  facts  of  life    I  am  not  claiming  to 

be  holler  than  thou.  I  recognize  that  I 
voted  fcr  many  of  these  educational  pro- 
grams and  other  programs,  but  does  it 
nol  maxe  sense  to  try  to  do  sometliing 
to  hold  the  line,  to  hold  our  appetites 
for  spending  in  check  at  least  to  some 
degree  imtil  we  have  the  courage  or  the 
capacity  or  the  ingenuity  to  raise  the 
funds  to  pay  for  the  programs  which  we 
want? 

It  l8  time  in  this  country  that  we  give 
more  attention  to  the  art  of  political 
leadership. 

I  regret  to  vote  against  many  of  the 
provlslans  in  this  bill,  because  I  am  for 


aid  to  higher  education.  Yet  I  find  my- 
self reluctant  to  vote  for  expanding  old 
programs  and  Initiating  far-ieaching 
new  programs  at  a  time  when  we  are 
threatened  with  economic  instability  and 
the  collapse  of  the  dollar.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve 1  can  brmg  myself  to  the  point  of 
doing  so. 

I  would  much  rather  go  along  at  the 
level  of  current  spending  until  we  see 
a  little  light  ahead  of  us  and  are  able 
to  bring  our  fiscal  house  in  better  order 
and,  hopefully,  prevent  the  collapse  of 
the  economy  of  our  country.  If  it  does 
(■(jllap.se.  that  means  education  and 
everything  else  loses 

So  I  just  felt  in  the  course  of  Uiis  de- 
bate when  in  some  instances  we  may 
(iiscusa  the  differences  between  Tweedle- 
dee  and  Tweedle-dum,  the  larger  Issue, 
my  friends,  wlilch  we  must,  I  believe, 
keep  in  mind  is  wliat  should  we  do  about 
inaugurating  huge  programs  and  en- 
couraging people  to  think  we  can  finance 
them  when  we  know  that  we  cannot. 

EverybcKlv  knows  we  cannot  fully  fi- 
nance these  programs.  We  do  not  have 
the  money  There  is  not  enough  money  in 
all  the  land  to  fully  finance  all  of  the 
various  programs  we  are  authorizing.  It 
just  seems  to  me  a  time  to  take  stock 
and  call  a  halt. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  ju.st  felt  as  I  scanned 
this  report  that  somebody  ought  to  en- 
cumber the  Record  with  certain  harsh, 
unvarnished  facts  of  life.  That  is  what 
1  have  undertaken  to  do. 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  now  yield  to  tlie  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  GIBBONS  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  commend  lilm  for  raising 
thus  issue. 

Mr    MAHON    It  ought  to  be  raised. 

Mr  GIBBONS  It  needs  to  be  raised 
and  we  need  to  talk  about  It,  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  agree  with  much  of  what  you  said 
But  if  there  was  ever  a  time  when  this 
country  needed  great  political  leader- 
.ship— and  I  am  including  ourselves  in 
It — it  is  now  We  have  to  think  of  the 
future  I  did  not  come  here  to  defend  this 
bill  because  I  am  sure  Mrs.  OKExif  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  can  do 
it  much  better  than  I  can,  but  the  rea- 
son why.  as  I  see  it,  we  are  much  worse 
off  this  year  than  last  year  is  because 
we  have  6  million  people  unemployed 
and  we  have  27  percent  of  our  industrial 
capacity  lying  Idle,  and  we  threw  away 
between  $9  billion  and  $10  billion  worth 
of  revenue  last  week  without  a  rollcall 
vote  We  gave  edmost  $1  billion  to  the 
biggest  exp>ort  industry  in  the  world  that 
did  not  need  any  subsidy,  and  gave  about 
$4  billion  or  $5  billion  to  industry  for 
doing  nothing.  That  is  the  reason  why 
we  are  in  trouble,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observations. 

With  respect  to  leadership  among 
members  of  the  House,  I  want  to  say 
this:  There  is  no  abler  leader  in  any 
legislative  body,  in  the  UJ3.  Cangresa  or 
otherwise,  than  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon,  Esith  Oazxir. 
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The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  this 
country.  I  know  that  she  wrestles  with 
these  vitally  Important  problems.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for 
her. 

However,  I  am  talking  about  the  gen- 
eral pressure  from  all  sources  to  spend 
more  and  more  when  in  my  judgment 
and  that  of  many  others  we  just  cannot 
afford  to  do  it  by  going  deeper  in  the 
red — and  at  a  quickening  pace — wnthout 
jeopardizing  this  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
not  be  making  this  unpopular  speech  if 
I  did  not  feel  very  deeply  about  the 
course  of  our  national  affairs  and  the 
present  precarious  condition  of  the  dol- 
lar and  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  further  un- 
derline the  extent  of  our  precarious  sit- 
uation by  pointing  to  tlie  full  employ- 
ment budget,  which  is  the  one  the  econ- 
omists lay  considerable  store  by — and 
the  one  on  which  the  administration's 
current  budget  is  oCQcially  based.  That 
budget  was  submitted  last  January-  with 
a  projected  razor-thin  full  employment 
surplus  of  $100  million  in  an  overall 
spending  budget  of  about  $229  billion 
plus.  And  it  was  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
eral warning  that  except  under  the  most 
extreme  emergency  conditions  we  should 
never  let  our  exp>enditures  exceed  the  so- 
called  full  employment  revenues,  that 
is,  the  revenues  calculated  to  be  received 
under  the  tax  system  if  the  economy 
were  operating  at  reasonably  full  em- 
ployment. Congress  was  told  that  if  ex- 
penditures substantially  exceeded  the 
full  employment  revenues,  inflation 
would  return  or  new  taxes  would  have 
to  be  levied. 

Of  course,  the  economy  is  not  operat- 
ing at  full  employment,  so  we  are  not 
actually  collecting  the  revenues  on  that 
scale — thus  the  heavy  Federal  funds 
deficit  this  year. 

Well,  what  is  the  current  outlook  on 
that  basis?  The  full  employment  surplus 
has  now  vanished.  The  administration 
not  long  ago  said  that  we  now  face  a 
full  employment  deficit  of  rotighly  |8 
billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  And 
the  year  has  many  montns  yet  to  go. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  every  budgetary 
measurement,  it  seems  clear  that  we  are 

Skating  mighty  close  to  the  edge  of  more 

acute  financial  distress. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  tlie  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  a  minute  ago  a  cospon- 
sor  of  an  amendment  talked  about  tlie 
committee  using  more  than  one  factor  in 
determining  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
appropriated  or,  rather,  to  be  designated 
or  allocated,  and  if  I  correctly  under- 
stood what  I  thought  he  said — and,  may- 
be, I  will  be  corrected  if  I  am  wrong— the 
factor  of  counting  children  under  18 
years  of  age  was  irrelevant,  but  the  fact 
tliat  he  thought  it  should  remain  a  factor 
but  with  a  $3,000  limit. 


Mr.  Chairman,  any  person  earning  less 
than  that,  I  imagine  would  be  counted. 
Now,  it  is  very  possible  that  some  of 
the  Members  here  do  not  know  that  there 
are  some  families  that  have  seven  chil- 
dren, six  children,  or  five  children  under 
18  years  of  age  where  the  breadwinner  of 
that  family  may  earn  a  little  over  $3,000. 
He  might  earn  as  much  as  $8,000  or 
$9,000,  but  who  amongst  you  has  any  idea 
of  beUeving  that  a  family  of  that  size 
with  an  income  of  $3,000  is  not  just  as 
much  in  need  as  some  person  who  hap- 
pens to  be  on  welfare  and  who  is  earning 
below  $3,000, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  has 
thought  long  and  hard  about  this  factor 
and  this  legislation.  It  thought  along  the 
lines  of  the  able  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  a  man  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and 
esteem.  But  when  do  we  determine  at  this 
stage  of  life  in  this  country  that  we  have 
reached  a  stage  where  because  of  our 
past  excesses  outside  of  the  territorial 
limits  of  this  country  we  now  have  to 
clamp  down  on  those  things  that  are 
necessary  to  the  progress,  the  welfare 
and  the  well-being  of  our  people? 

I  assure  you  that  any  nation  that  drifts 
from  an  economy  that  we  had  after 
World  War  II  to  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs does  not  want  to  look  inwardly  to 
the  problem  of  the  money  that  it  has 
spent  for  its  peoples,  because  we  have 
spent  more  money  outside  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  in  all  our  excesses 
we  have  indulged  in  the  matter  of  trade, 
in  the  matter  of  aid,  in  the  matter  of 
war,  in  the  matter  of  prei>aredness  for 
the  defense  of  other  nations  as  well  as 
our  own. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  the  leadership  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  said  that  in  the  next 
6  years  we  will  have  to  spend  $60 
billion  for  foreign  aid.  I  did  not  hear  any- 
body get  up  and  say  that  this  country 
could  not  afford  it — and  if  it  comes  up 
for  a  vote  it  will  pass  overwhelmingly. 

I  thought  we  might  have  learned  some- 
thing during  these  years.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  said  27  percent  of  the  man- 
ufacturing capacity  of  this  Nation  is 
dead:  not  dying,  it  is  dead.  The  furnaces 
are  out.  The  smoke  has  left  the  chim- 
neys. He  said  there  were  6  million  unem- 
ployed. Do  you  know  how  many  unem- 
ployed we  have  in  this  Nation  as  we 
counted  it  in  the  Hoover  days?  Every- 
body who  could  breathe  and  walk  in  the 
Hoover  days  was  counted  unemployed. 

So  we  have  26  million  Americans 
drawing  social  security,  unemployed;  14 
milhon  Americans  on  welfare,  unem- 
ployed; 11  million  Americans  working 
for  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments— where  in  the  days  of  Hoover  we 
had  less  than  2  million;  9  million  more 
tied  up  in  the  Defense  Department  and 
its  expenditures — not  the  kind  and  type 
of  employment  that  we  would  have  if 
there  was  not  the  need  for  it  militarily. 

Our  industry  in  this  country  is  dead. 
Not  dying,  it  is  dead. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  this  is  no  time 
to  make  the  kind  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments that  the  President  bragged  about 
2  weeks  ago.  Let  me  tell  you  what  that 
volimtary  agreement  has  done  for  us.  It 


froze  m  the  textUe  industry  380.000  tex- 
tile workers.  That  is  how  many  textile 
workers  are  out  of  work,  and  will  be  out 
of  work,  because  of  that  agreement  if 
it  IS  continued  on. 

Do  you  not  imderstand  that  m  this  Na- 
tion of  ours  there  is  only  one  thing  that 
makes  the  wheels  go  round,  there  is  only 
one  thing  that  creates  the  kind  of  money 
to  do  things  that  a  nation  should  do 
for  its  people;  there  is  only  one  thing 
and  that  is  a  job.  There  is  no  other  in- 
gredient that  can  make  this  Nation 
strong,  wealthy,  powerful  and  progres- 
sive. The  only  ingredient  is  a  job.  and 
without  that  this  Nation  will  die. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  m  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Qme  amendment.  Before  I  comment  spe- 
cifically on  the  amendment  let  me  say 
tliat  I  listened  very  carefully  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Texas  <M.'- 
Mahon  I  and  join  in  a  real  concern  about 
a  number  of  the  points  our  esteemed  col- 
league made,  but  I  would  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to- 
day that  we  are  not  today  talking  about 
all  Government  programs  in  all  fields 
Tliose  we  will  take  up  a  piece  at  a  time 
as  the  bill  comes  along,  and  of  course  we 
must  face  the  matter  of  relevant  priori- 
ties when  we  deal  with  authorizations 
in  varioiis  fields. 

We  are  not  even  at  this  momait  talk- 
ing about  all  the  aspects  of  this  bill.  We 
are  talking  about  one  particular  part  of 
this  bill  which  deals  with  one  part,  the 
higher  education  field — the  educational 
opportunity  grant  program. 

In  the  points  that  have  been  made 
earlier,  when  we  start  bandying  figures 
about,  we  run  into  the  risk  that  we  will 
be  talking  of  apples  and  oranges  because 
we  are  talking  about  a  program  where 
we  talk  about  a  full  authorization  in 
one — a  full  appropriation  imder  one  au- 
thorization and  not  a  full  appropriation 
imder  another  authorization.  We  should 
get  a«-ay  from  that  because  it  is.  of 
course,  fundamentally  true  that  everj- 
thing  in  the  way  of  access  to  Federal 
fimds  depends  upon  appropriations  We 
are  unrealistic  if  we  talk  in  terms 
of  distribution  to  students  or  distribution 
to  institutions  or  whatever  else  we  may 
be  talking  about  in  terms  of  relative 
authorizations. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  what  we 
tlunk  should  be  called  for  under  a  pro- 
gram. Eventually  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  this  body  will  have  to 
face  the  question  of  what  we  will  do  in 
the  way  of  funding  that  particular 
program. 

Now  again  when  you  look  at  the  Quie 
proposal.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  take  Mr 
Quie  s  amendment  as  an  attack  on  edu- 
cational opportvmity  grants.  It  is  not 
an  attack.  We  start  with  a  strong  word 
of  support  for  this  program  and  what 
this  program  has  done.  If  we  wsuated 
to  go  beyond  that  and  talk  about  work 
study  programs  and  loan  programs — 
those  are  good  programs.  Of  course,  any- 
body who  would  p*y  any  attention  to 
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those   programs   can    come    up    with    « 

host  of  good  example*  of  what  h»»  been 

made  possible  In  the  present  situation. 

One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  present 

situation  Is  Its  flexibilities — If  you  talk 
about  flexibility  made  up  In  part  by  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  and  made 
up  in  part  by  work  study  programs  and 
made  up  in  part  by  nonsubeidized  student 
loans  aiul  guaranteed  nonsnbeidlzed  stii- 
dent  loans.  Of  course,  we  want  flexibility 
in  this  combination  of  programs,  but  that 
does  not  mean  merely  because  we  have  a 
flexible  program  at  the  presCTit  time  so 
that  needy  students  can  benefit,  that 
uhat  we  have  is  an  ideid  program  It  is 
anything  but  that. 

Mr  Quie's  amendment  is  directed  at 
a  certain  aspect  of  the  educational  op- 
portunity grant — one  component  part  of 
this  flexible  combination  It  is  an  effort 
to  improve  all  that  the  administration 
has  done  which  is  of  some  good,  but 
which  in  our  opmion  can  be  made  much 
better 

If  we  looic  at  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  program  by  itself,  we  find 
that  there  are  inequitie.^.  In  the  final 
showdown,  States  do  not  share  equitably 
This  means  that  a  student  from  a  cer- 
tain State  has  a  little  betu^r  chance  of 
gettintr  funds  under  this  program  tlian 
a  .student  from  another  State 

Different  institutions  within  a  given 
State  also  share  Inequitably  This  means 
that  students  within  a  given  State  may 
be  able  to  go  to  one  mstitution  with  a 
far  better  chance  to  get  a  grant  than 
a  student  in  another  institution  within 
the  .same  State.  Or  it  may  mean  that  two 
students  in  the  same  situation  In  a  single 
state  win  not  be  treated  equitably 

What  this  proposal  is  intended  to  do 
is  to  correct  these  inequities,  so  that  it 
builds  on  top  of  what  is  good  and  makes 
it  still  better 

I^et  there  be  no  mLsunderstanding 
about  one  other  aspect  of  this  This  Is 
not  a  case  of  saying  that,  under  the  Quie 
pro[K>sal,  we  will  take  care  of  ]ust  those 
in  the  very  lowest  income  situations 

TTiere  is  a  clear  provision  here  that 
there  will  be  equity  and  that  there  will 
be  a  standard  approach  In  a  given  sit- 
uation so  a  student  can  make  his  choice 
as  to  where  he  or  she  would  like  to  go 
instead  of  being  forced  to  take  the  road 
that  may  not  be  the  ideal  road  for  him 
merely  because  there  may  be  dollars 
available 

In  that  situation,  the  situation  the 
student  going  through  that  package  w,ll 
have  taken  into  consideration  the  full 
family  cap«keity  as  well  as  the  student's 
individual  capacity 

If  you  look  at  page  42,  subsection  402 
(b)<2t— it  is  absolutely  clear  that  there 
shall  be  consideration  of  all  the  variables 
in  tliat  family  situation  and  Ln  that 
student  situation 

The  Quie  amendment  is  an  attempt 
U)  let  prlorlUes.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  Qule  propoaal  builds  more  equity  into 
ttu:  present  law. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
oppoeitlon  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  fsntleman  from 
Kentucky  is  reeoflcnlnd. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Ur.  Chairman.  I  rise 


in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Every 
Member  who  has  pot  in  an  appearaooe 
in  tbe  w^  has  talked  about  Inequities. 
I  quite  a«Te«  that  there  have  been  great 
Inequities  In  tbe  past,  but  this  is  due  ex- 
clusively to  the  inadequate  level  of 
funding  accorded  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  program. 

Let  roe  cite  as  an  example  the  current 
fiscal  situation:  The  fiscal  year  1972  ap- 
propriation of  $175  million  meets  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  approved  requests 
from  colleges  and  universities  for  Initial 
year  funds.  Obviously,  Mr.  Chairman,  in- 
equities will  result 

The  sponsors  of  the  amendment  argue 
that  under  their  propocal.  grants  would 
go  to  the  neediest  students  first.  This  is 
mo6t  admirable.  According  to  our  hear- 
ing record,  this  is  precisely  what  Is  hap- 
pening under  present  law.  Consider  that 
88  percent  of  the  EOO  recipients  come 
from  families  with  ero«s — and  I  under- 
score the  word  gross — incomes  of  less 
than  $7,500  Student  aid  officers  have 
consistently  advl.sed  the  committee  that 
they  accord  the  highest  priority  to  the 
neediest  first  and  the  statistics  fully  sup- 
port their  claims 

The  prop<3nents  argue  that  State  al- 
lotment formula  produces  inequities. 
Clearly  this  is  a  dlfllcult  issue  But  I  will 
a  :ain  repeat  that  there  is  a  direct  cor- 
relation between  tho  Inequities  one  mjght 
rite  and  the  totally  inadequate  level  of 
fundin?  As  one  projects  IrKreased  levels 
of  support,  the  Inequities  between  insti- 
tutional request.s  and  StJite  allotments 
very  quickly  disappear. 

The  lea-st  desirable  solution  to  this 
problem  is  to  abdicate  our  legislative  re- 
.' p(iiusibi:ily  and  tlirow  Uio  entire  alloca- 
tion to  the  Commi.ssioner  of  Educatic>n 
as  the  authors  of  the  amendment  pro- 
pose The  proponents  talk  about  entitle- 
ments, assursmces.  et  cetera.  There  is  no 
entitlement  and  there  is  no  assurance  to 
anyone  under  the  proposed  substitute, 
for  .such  a.ssurances  depend  on  the  an- 
nual appropriations  process  And  you 
cannot  tell  a  student  today  what  his  en- 
titlement la  going  to  be  next  year  or  the 
year  thereafter,  when  you  do  not  know 
what  that  appropriation  is  going  to  be. 

In  my  judgment,  only  the  committee 
reported  bill  offers  any  assurance  at  all, 
for  at  lea."rt  we  know  that  every  State  la 
entitled  to  as  much  in  educational  op- 
portunity grant  funds  as  they  received 
in  fiscal  year  1972.  The  proponents  of 
thus  amendment  can  make  no  such  claim 
Plnally,  in  the  name  of  equity,  the 
proponents  argue  that  we  should  fed- 
eralize everything.  I  believe  that  we  are 
in  a  situation  analogous  to  one  which 
was  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
Just  a  few  days  ago.  This  Congress  has 
on  numerous  occasions.  reafBnred  its 
intention  that  every  needy  student  be 
provided  a  free  or  reduced  price  limch 
under  the  School  Lunch  Act.  In  action 
taken  just  a  week  and  a  half  ago — action 
which  was  absolutely  necessary — the 
House  of  Representatives  unanimously 
demonstrated  its  total  dissatisfaction 
with  the  national  guidelines  and  criteria 
which  had  been  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  By  assorted 
regolatlon,  it  was  proposed  that  entire 


categories  of  otherwise  dlgible  students 
be  denied  a  school  lunch.  Keep  this  ex- 
ample in  mind  as  we  debate  whether  or 
not  to  authoriae  these  nationally  iire- 
scribed  schedules  and  guidelines.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  EOO  program  under  the 
substitute  would  be  highly  vulnerable  to 
twisting  and  turning — depending  on 
what  particular  \'iews  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  might  have  or  on  wiuit  the 
current  budget  situation  might  dictate. 
I  lu-ge  the  amendment  be  defeated. 
The  CHAIFIMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr  Dklldtback  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Perkins  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes i 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  Pt.-RKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oregon. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  tlie  full  com- 
mittee for  his  strong  support  of  this 
leei.slation  tmd  strontc  support  of  the 
economic  opportunity  grant  program, 
but  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  fair  for  the 
Kentleman  to  talk  of  continuing  the  pro- 
Kiam  versus  ciianging  the  program,  be- 
cause there  Ls  a  series  of  changes  in  th ' 
l)ro«ram,  and  what  we  are  talkitiR  about 
1.S  the  nature  of  the  changes  which 
.•should  t)e  made 

Now.  talking  about  the  total  dollars, 
lan  tlie  gentleman  give  us  an  estimate 
of  whflt  full  funding  of  the  committee's 
proposal  in  this  field  woiild  amount  to 
fls  compared  with  what  is  involved  in  the 
proposal  of  the  pentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Qui«>  ? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  cannot  and  the  com- 
mittee report  explains  why  such  an  esti- 
mate is  lmpos.sible  Considering  the 
requests  of  the  varloas  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, we  should  have  appropriated 
four  times  as  much  for  initial  year  grants. 
If  we  did  these  inequities  we  are  talking 
ubout  would  disappear.  But  I  cannot 
assure  the  gentleman  what  sums  may 
be  appropriated.  I  am  telling  the  gentle- 
man that,  despite  Inadequate  fimdlng. 
this  program  has  worked  efficiently  and 
effectively 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  The  gentleman  in 
the  well  was  striving  to  make  a  point  of 
comparable  cost  He  now  tells  us  he  has 
no  figure  which  he  can  compare  for 
authorizations  In  the  bill  and  that  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota '  Mr  Qrrt ' . 

Mr  PERKINS  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, with  the  $175  mlUlon  which  has 
been  appropriated,  we  will  take  care  of 
only  a  fourth  of  the  entering  students 
who  qualify  for  grants. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Orxkn)  . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  were  280.000  grants  out  as  of 
now.  In  reply,  if  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's question,  the  amount  that  Is  In 
the  committee  bill  for  fiscal  year  1872  Is 
1295  mimon  for  BOO.  The  amount  In 
the  gentleman's  substitute  would  har* 
to  be  $500  million.  When  we  were  work- 
ing on  the  bill,  we  did  try  to  give  prior- 
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ity  to  the  different  items.  This  was  one 
where  we  thought  $500  million  was  too 
high. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  CTialrman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  ntmiber  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemian  from  Oregcai. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  make  Just  a  conchiding  remark  on 
the  subject  ttiat  I  was  in  dialog  on  with 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  The 
figure  of  $295  million  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  made  reference 
to  Is  for  1972.  Beyond  that  our  projec- 
tions would  indicate  that,  If  we  were  to 
take  the  present  program  and  project  it 
on  the  basis  of  what  was  done  In  the  pest 
and  go  Just  to  the  present  laws  $1,000 
maximum,  we  would  need  approximately 
$371  million.  And  that  does  not  take  into 
account  rising  to  the  bill's  $1,500  ceiling 
from  the  present  $1,000  celling  It  does 
not  take  into  account  anything  for  half- 
time  students.  It  does  not  take  into  ac- 
coimt  anything  for  proprietary  schools. 

If  we  are  going  to  compare  apples  with 
apples  Instead  of  apples  with  oranges, 
I  would  suggest  we  are  dealing  with  two 
figures  which  are  roughly  equal.  What 
we  are  dealing  with  Is  which  Is  the  more 
eqtiltable  program,  and  not  which  Is  the 
more  expensive  program. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  contribution. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
this  proposal  in  the  committee  bill  rela- 
tive to  educational  opportunity  grants  In 
light  of  the  total  bill  and  the  phllosoi>hy 
which  apparently  is  expressed  by  the  bill. 
I  believe  we  have  been  well  served  un- 
til recent  years  by  a  free  market  econ- 
omy. We  have  had  some  difficulty  ulth 
it  lately,  which  has  led  to  the  wage  and 
price  freeze  and  phase  n,  which  is  com- 
ing, but  the  basic  philosophy  of  that  free 
market  economy  Is  that  the  business  sec- 
tor responds  because  of  economic  entice- 
ment People  who  have  funds  to  spend 
buy  what  they  want,  smd  what  they  want 
is  made  available  for  them  because  of  the 
economic  power  which  they  possess. 

Until  recent  years  this  was  true  also 
in  the  field  of  higher  education  The  stu- 
dent and  his  family  had  funds,  and  they 
could  choose  the  institution  which  was 
most  responsive  to  the  needs  of  that 
student.  They  could  choose  Harvard  or 
MIT  or  that  institution  which  provided 
llie  kind  of  a  program  the  student  want- 
ed, because  the  student  had  the  ftmds 
he  could  spend  at  the  institution  which 
wa-s  resp<mslve  to  his  needs 

Now,  in  the  past  few  years  we  have 
swn  a  good  deal  of  unrest  on  college 
campuses  I  am  not  going  to  make  the 
claim  that  this  unrest  is  caused  solely 
by  a  change  in  this  nvponse  to  need  of 
the  student,  but  at  least  In  part,  In  my 
opinion.  It  has  been  because  we  have 
changed  thU  free  market  sort  of  system 
in  higher  education  by  seeing  that  funds 
flow  from  the  Federal  Oorvemment  di- 
rectly to  the  institutions.  Sveo  those 
funds  which  we  provide  for  the  stiident 
through  the  educational  opportunity 
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grant  and  throogti  work  study,  are  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  and  then  to  the 
institutions,  and  now  the  ectmomlc  power 
is  held  by  the  InstittttitHi  and  the  student 
has  to  shop  around  to  find  that  institu- 
tion which  has  the  ftmds  to  enable  him 
to  get  his  education,  rather  than  the  in- 
stitution which  will  resptxid  to  his  edu- 
cational needs. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  believe  changes 
this  basic  concept  and  says  once  again  if 
we  are  going  to  make  Federal  funds 
available  to  the  student  the  student  is 
ROing  to  get  his  entitlement.  He  will  not 
have  to  shop  around.  With  this  economic 
power  he  has.  with  his  frmds  available  for 
education,  he  will  go  to  that  institution 
which  is  responsive  to  his  needs. 

The  proposal  in  title  vm.  for  general 
institutional  support,  again  is  a  basic 
change  in  the  philosophy  of  how  we  sup- 
port higher  education.  At  this  jxsint  when 
we  go  to  the  Federal  funds  flowing  di- 
rectly to  the  operating  budget  of  every 
in.stitut1on  of  higher  education,  whether 
it  is  run  well  or  run  poorly,  merely  be- 
cause it  Is  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, we  have  taken  all  economic  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  student.  We  have 
.said  to  the  institution,  "It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  you  are  responsive.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  you  have 
the  kind  of  program  people  are  seeking 
in  higher  education.  You  are  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and  therefore 
you  are  going  to  get  money  directly  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury." 

Mr.  MEEDS  Mr.  Chab-man,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  beheve 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  really 
put  his  finger  on  the  charts  which  have 
l)een  supplied  to  us  In  the  Cowgressiohal 
Record  and  otherwise,  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  underfunding  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed. The  fact  is  that  we  have  been 
about  25  percent  funded  in  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  sector,  and  those 
charts  are  going  to  show  that  no  matter 
what  happens  so  long  as  we  ctwitlnue  to 
be  underfunded. 

This  la  further  exacerbated,  as  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregwi  pointed  out, 
by  the  fact  that  10  percent  is  automati- 
cally taken  off  by  the  commLssloner,  and 
those  funds  are  then  distributed.  I 
checked  out  my  own  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  found  out  whUe  we  were  receiv- 
ing 27  percent  of  the  so-called  errtltle- 
ment  now,  or  full  funding,  that  imder  the 
chart  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
we  would  get  19  percent  However,  when 
you  deduct  the  10  percent,  which  would 
be  deducted.  It  means  we  are  2  percent 
better  off  because  that  10  percent  has 
been  taken  off  in  one  Instance  and  not 
in  another. 

There  arc  two  other  points  that  ought 
to  be  made  clear  about  this  proposal  or 
this  amendment. 

I  think  we  have  had  enough,  or  cer- 
tainly I  have,  (rf  national  guidelines.  We 
have  Just  been  through,  to  me  at  least, 
one  of  the  most  frustrating  experlenoes 
in  this  Congreas.  Ttiat  was  the  school 
lunch  program  What  retUy  happened 
in  the  school  lunch  i>rt>«ram — and  make 
no  mistake  about  it — is  this:  The  OfDoe 


of  Management  and  Budget  said  to  the 
department  "Here  Is  how  mu^  you  are 
going  to  si)end."  The  department  went 
down  and  with'  a  lot  of  fanfare,  which  at 
first  made  us  fed  good,  drew  up  some 
guidelines  which  In  effect  followed  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget's  cell- 
ing price.  We  ended  up  wit*  National 
guidelines  which  had  the  effect  of  cntUng 
1 .5  million  young  people  out  of  the  school 
limch  program. 

It  is  one  thing  to  talk  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  about  how  nroch  is  gtJing  to 
be  available  and  it  is  another  thing  when 
your  administration  ts  setting  the 
amount  that  is  going  to  be  orpended  and 
then  you  are  going  to  have  to  f<rflow  those 
ETuideltnes  which  really  carry  out  the  ex- 
penditure. 

I  submit  to  jrou  the  real  reason  why 
this  proposal  is  being  made  ts  to  cut  those 
expenditures  which  are  going  to  go  to 
young  people  who  should  be  in  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  educatton. 

There  is  a  second  problem  that  I  see 
in  Uiis.  This  has  not  been  touched  on,  so 
I  would  like  to  discuss  it. 

I  think  this  proposal  by  the  two  gen- 
tlemen from  Minnesota  creates  an  im- 
petus for  low- tuition  colleges  to  raise 
their  tuitions  Let  us  take  the  example, 
for  instance,  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington in  my  own  State  where  the  tuition 
is  approximately  $400  a  year.  That  means 
under  this  plan  all  that  a  student  can 
receive  in  this  educational  opportunity 
grant  program  is  $200,  because  he  can 
receive  $1,400  or  one-half  of  the  tuition 
of  the  Institution.  Now,  the  h^h-prlced 
private  colleges  who  have  $2,800  ar>d 
$3,000  tuition  are  definltrty  going  to  re- 
ceive the  advantage  in  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram.  t>ecause  the  low-tuition  schools 
are  either  going:  First,  to  keep  their  tui- 
tions low  as  they  have  and  not  receive 
the  advantage  of  the  program  or  second, 
they  will  raise  their  tuitions  I  submit  to 
you  In  all  probability  down  the  line  they 
will  begin  to  raise  their  tuitions  to  take 
advantage  of  this  because  they  can  say  in 
all  honesty  to  themsHves.  "We  can  raise 
our  tuition  and  get  more  money  for  our 
school,  and  it  really  will  not  cost  the  km- 
income  kids  anything,  because  they  wOl 
get  one-half  of  thrir  txiltion  regardless  - 
Mr  FRASBR  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MEEDS  I  am  happpy  to  v-ield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  ERASER  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man imderstands  what  the  amendment 
says  It  says  that  the  cost  of  attending 
the  Institutions  shall  include  books. 
lodging,  tuition  fees,  and  soon. 

Mr.  MEEDS  Would  the  gentleman  dis- 
agree that  if  the  tuition  is  $400  in  one 
school  and  $2,800  in  another  and  books 
and  lodging  are  about  the  same  In  both 
schools,  the  cost  of  that  school  Is  not 
going  to  be  $2,800  more? 

Mr.  PHASER.  The  point  of  the  matter 
Is  for  most  kids  who  hare  to  Hre  away 
from  home  the  cost  for  lodging,  food, 
fees,  and  so  forth,  will  be  way  up  there. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  That  is  eorrect 
Mr.  FRASKR.  So  It  win  not  make  any 
difference,  "nje  eqiml  opportunHy  (rwit 
will  be  used  up.  So  there  would  be  no  in- 
centive to  raise  taltlcns. 
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.  Mr.  MEEDS.  I  submit  to  you  another 
way  for  the  colleges  and  Institutions  to 
get  the  money  Is  to  raise  their  tuition. 
And.  it  is  not  going  to  cost  the  kids  at- 
tending a  thing  if  you  follow  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  afraid  I  could  not  blame  tliem 
for  doing  tiiia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washmgton  has  expired. 

Mr,  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Quie  amendment. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE-  I  understand  the  argument 
which  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
is  making,  but  the  Interesting  thing  is 
that  the  same  argument  can  be  made 
against  the  committee  bill,  which  Is  the 
language  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Grkkn  i . 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  gentle- 
man keeps  making  those  arguments 
against  this  proposal  when  the  gentle- 
man could  make  the  same  arguments 
against  the  propo-sal  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon.  Insofar  as  causing  an  In- 
crease in  tuition  is  concerned  any  EOG 
program  causes  an  Increase  m  tuition  in 
the  .same  manner 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  admit  to  being  somewhat 
confused  about  what  bill  is  under  con- 
sideration. I  do  not  know  how  we  got  into 
the  school  lunch  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  tliat 
there  are  three  basic  issues  that  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  faced  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  the  first  bemg  whether  or  not 
you  support  the  formula  as  reported  by 
the  committee  or  go  with  the  Quie-Pra«er 
amendment.  Whether  or  not  you  will 
continue  with  an  inadequate,  unfair,  and 
imequal  distribution  by  the  States,  or  a 
formula  that  is  admittedly  more  equita- 
ble based  upon  all  the  data  at  hand  or 
the  other  which  has  historically  created 
a  distortion  as  to  the  abihty  of  yomg 
people  to  attend  college  It  is  just  that 
Sim.  pie. 

The  committee  amendment  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  first  time  to  as- 
sure with  a  degree  of  certamty  a  student 
attending  an  institution  and  will  do 
away  with  the  inequalities  that  exist 
under  the  present  law  and  under  the 
Green  formula. 

Certainly.  I  must  admit  to  being  also 
confused  about  this  concept  of  whether 
or  not  the  Commissioner  will  have  more 
or  less  power,  or  as  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  attempted  to  tell  tlie  com- 
mittee, we  are  going  to  federalize  the 
EOG  program.  That  is  hogwash.  We  are 
not  talking  about  the  power  of  the  ad- 
ministration versus  the  present  system, 
but  whether  or  not  this  Congress  is  will- 
ing to  grant  the  power  to  student  finan- 
cial aid  officers  to  make  different  deci- 
sions about  students  from  Incomes  of  the 
same  level,  because  that  is  what  you  are 
going  to  run  Into  when  you  have  to  come 


back  here  a  year  from  now  or  2  years 
from  now  to  Justify  to  a  student  from 
Wisconsin  the  facts  as  to  why  he  can- 
not get  an  EOG  grant  while  in  Illinois 
or  California  a  student  from  a  family 
In  similar  circumstances  received  one 
because  the  student  financial  aid  officer 
has  tl.e  kind  of  discretion  that  the  Green 
bill  gives  to  liim. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  record  of  tlie 
conumttee  indicates  tliat  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  capability  in  student  finan- 
cial aid  officers,  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  to 
be  good  Judgment  to  try  to  grant  this 
kind  of  power  to  them  to  make  determi- 
nations over  the  amount  of  funds  tiiat 
will  be  granted  to  students  that  attend 
different  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  third  factor  is  this: 
Witliin  the  bill  there  is  a  provision  that 
changes  the  present  law  which  will  mean 
Ihiit  each  year  an  EOG  student  will  have 
to  come  back  and  rejustify  whether  or 
not  lie  IS  going  to  be  eligible  for  an  EOG 
grant,  uistead  of  assuring  as  the  present 
law  doe.s  and  as  the  Quie-Fraser  amend- 
ment does,  his  ability  over  the  period  of 
time  he  attends  an  Institution  to  be  eU- 
gible  for  an  EOG  program.  I  urge  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  on  an  equity 
basis. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  move 
to  strike  tiie  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  tlie  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
tlus  amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green  >  for  a  clarification  of  a  number  of 
points. 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  have 
clanfled  is  how  will  donations  and  as- 
sistance given  to  a  student  from  a  foun- 
dation affect  the  formula  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman is  supporting?  I  have  in  mind, 
for  instance,  the  Ford  Foundation,  which 
has  set  aside  $150  million  as  a  program 
of  assistance  to  needy  minority  children, 
or  students.  Will  the  assistance  tliat  they 
get  from  the  Ford  Foundation  constitute 
income  tliat  is  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  lending  officer  m  ascertaining 
qualifications  for  the  EOG  program? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKJ.  I  yield  to  llie  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Tlie  student 
financial  aid  officers  have  been  taking 
into  consideration  all  of  the  assets  that 
would  be  available  to  the  students.  I  am 
sure  they  will  contmue  to  do  so.  For 
example,  if  the  student  Is  on  a  Rotary 
Club  scholarship  with  $1,500,  or  some 
foundation  grant,  tills  would  enter  into 
the  picture  in  our  proposal,  and  it  would 
enter  into  the  picture  under  the  sub- 
stitute proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mmnesota  (Mr.  Quid  as  I  understand 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  So  there  is  no  ques- 
tion then  that  a  youngster  who  gets  as- 
sistance from  one  of  these  foundation 
grants  will  have  to  have  that  assistance 
considered  in  qualifying  for  assistance 
under  the  EOG  program,  and  the  lend- 
ing officer  will  have  to  take  this  into  ac- 
count in  ascertaining  priorities  or 
qualifications? 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  tlie  gentleman  will  yield  further,  it 
would  be  my  judgment  that  any  student 
financial  aid  officer  would  indeed  take 
into  consideration  outside  Income  or  any 
of  several  other  factors.  We  have  men- 
tioned about  a  dozen  of  them  in  the  bill, 
but  that  Is  not  Intended  to  be  an  exclu- 
sive list. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  think  there  is  much 
to  be  said  about  the  gentlewoman's  pro- 
posal that  the  Individual  lending  officer 
ought  to  be  given  discretion  to  make  a 
judgment.  I  wonder  If  the  gentlewoman 
would  not  care  to  establish  some  legisla- 
tive history  here  to  clear  up  this  idea  of 
people  whose  children  apply  for  this  as- 
sistance having  to  lay  bare  before  the 
institution  every  last  single  detail  of  their 
financial  holdings  and  financial  transac- 
tions? I  have  di.scussed  this  In  the  sub- 
committee. It  had  been  my  hope  that  we 
could  set  some  sort  of  standards  and 
guidelines,  because  I  just  think  that  we 
go.  in  the  student  loan  applications,  the 
EOG  programs  and  the  various  other  as- 
sistance programs,  way  beyond  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  or  anyone  else 
in  the  inspection  of  these  families  as  to 
whether  we  will  give  an  applying  young- 
ster assistance.  Is  there  any  way  thai 
we  can  set  some  standards? 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  in  tlie  comnuttee 
I  told  the  gentleman  tliat  I  would  sup- 
port an  amendment  if  he  wished  to  offer 
it.  I  believe  they  have  gone  too  far.  But 
beyond  EOG.  I  have  received  informa- 
tion that  the  Office  of  Education  is  send- 
ing out  letters  to  institutions  to  try  to  get 
the  Institutions  to  inform  the  office  of  the 
financial  status  of  every  family  that  is 
repre.sented  In  that  college.  That  Is  not 
the  business  of  tlie  Office  of  Education, 
and  there  Is  no  authority  for  that 
request. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  tlie 
statement  was  made  a  moment  ago  by 
tlie  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steicer)  If  I  understand  the  gentleman 
correctly,  that  the  real  question  In  the 
debate  of  this  amendment  is  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  give  unlimited  power  to 
the  student  financial  aid  officer  to  deter- 
mine the  amoimt  of  the  EOG. 

May  I  say,  If  the  gentleman  will  >-leld 
still  further,  we  give  the  student  financial 
aid  officer,  and  we  would  under  the  sub- 
stitute proposal,  I  presume,  unlimited 
authority  to  determine  how  mucli  they 
are  going  to  receive  from  NDEA.  how 
much  they  will  receive  in  work  study, 
how  much  they  will  receive  from  institu- 
tional aid  wliich  that  institution  itself 
contributes,  and  how  much  in  State  aid. 
They  have  unlimited  authority  in  all 
these  other  areas  to  determine  the 
amount.  Then  why  pick  out  EOG  and 
suddenly  decide  it  is  unthinkable  to  give 
the  student  financial  aid  officer  the  au- 
thority to  determine  the  amount  of  an 
EOG  award 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  me  to  finish,  the  EOG 
program  is  a  program  that  has  worked 
well.  The  committee  bill  does  give  the 
Individual  institutions,  not  the  Indlvld- 
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nal.  but  the  institution,  the  authority  to 
determine  the  policy  and  the  student  fi- 
nancial aid  ofBcer  administers  It.  We 
have  seen  that  it  has  worked  well.  Let  us 
continue  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ultaols  has  expired. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wonder  if  we  could  arrive  at  some 
limitation  on  debate  In  regard  to  this 
particular  amendment? 

Mr.  QUIE.  What  would  the  gentle- 
woman suggest? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  Members  wish  to  speak,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  we  close  debate  on 
this  amendment  at  5  minutes  after  3 
o'clock. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  acceptable  to  me. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  5  minutes  after  3  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oref^on? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
this  amendment  and  urge  approval  of 
the  secUon  regarding  student  assisUnce 
as  reported  by  the  committee  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  sympathize  with  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  in  trying 
to  achieve  an  objective  of  putting  our 
scarce  dollars  where  they  do  the  most 
good,  but  I  submit  this  amendment  will 
do  more  harm  than  good.  It  wUl  set  an 
arbitrary  national  standard  for  eligibility. 
I  urt!e  that  we  continue  to  entrust  the 
re.sponslbihty  of  settmg  eligibility  stand- 
ards for  our  students  to  the  local  educa- 
tional institutions. 

The  setting  of  national  standards  for 
eligibility  for  these  grants  would  have 
adverse  ccaisequences  by  depriving  our 
educationaJ  officers  of  our  local  institu- 
tions of  the  abihty  to  use  their  own  funds 
wisely  according  to  local  conditions. 

A  natioruU  standard,  after  all  is  an 
average;  It  will  either  be  too  low  for 
many  students  or  be  too  high  in  some 
areas. 

The  stated  objective  of  the  amendment 
Is  to  assure  equity  and  predictability  for 
students  under  the  EOG  program.  But 
the  re.'^ult  of  tiie  adoption  of  tills  amend- 
ment would  be  a  far  cry  from  this  noble 
goal,  histead  of  guaranteeing  that  no 
qualified  student  would  be  barred  from 
a  post  secondary  education  because  of 
lack  of  financial  assistance,  the  amend- 
ment would  mstead  bar  students  in  those 
States  where  the  factual  financial  situa- 
tion does  not  meet  the  rigid  national 
criteria  which  would  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  for  In- 
stance. I  would  expect  that  there  would 
be  a  drastic  adverse  effect  if  this  amend- 
ment were  to  be  adopted.  Many  needy 
students  would  be  denied  flnanclsd  as- 
sistance. Next  to  tbe  State  of  Alaska. 


Hawaii  has  the  highest  cost  of  living  of 
any  part  of  the  country,  aiMl  a  national 
standard  would  not  be  aUe  to  take  this 
factor  into  account.  A  national  ffaisincial 
need  level  set  forth  by  the  administra- 
tion would  utterly  ignore  local  condi- 
tions in  Hawaii  and  elsewhere  across  the 
country. 

I  expect  the  same  would  be  true  in 
many  other  selected  areas  and  tn  many 
other  cities  where  the  cost  of  Uving  is 
excessively  high  and  most  of  our  indus- 
trial States  would  be  hurt  by  this  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  feel  we  need  to  argrue 
about  which  State  will  be  hurt  and  which 
commimities  would  be  helped.  The  point 
is  that  this  amendment  does  not  estab- 
blish  equity,  but  Instead  picks  and 
chooses  who  is  to  be  aided  in  a  manner 
which  does  not  take  into  account  indi- 
vidual local  needs  tliroughout  our  coun- 
try. 

Many  students  will  be  hurt.  So  the 
amendment  should  be  rejected  on  this 
basis  alone  regardless  of  where  these 
students  might  be  located.  We  should 
leave  the  authority  to  prescribe  ellgl- 
thhty  to  the  State  officials  who  have  done 
an  excellent  job  up  to  this  point. 

The  amendment  also  proposes  to  abol- 
ish the  State  allotment  formula  with  the 
result  that  nobody  In  this  Chamber 
could  be  sure  of  how  much  assistance 
will  be  provided  to  needy  students  m 
their  own  State. 

I  fail  to  see  why  we  should  approve 
this  change  which  could  very  possibly 
result  in  far  less  aid  to  needy  students 
whose  disqualification  would  be  man- 
dated by  the  Secretary  here  in  Washing- 
ton rather  tlian  by  any  real  assessment 
of  the  actual  needs  of  these  families  as 
well  SIS  their  circumstances  and  their 
income 

In  short,  the  amendment  fails  to 
achieve  its  promise  of  equity  because  It 
would  deprive  genuinely  needy  students 
in  many  parts  of  this  country  of  that 
assistance  which  they  desperately  need 
in  order  to  go  to  college. 

AcccH-dingly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognises 
the  gentleman  frwn  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Mazzoli). 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr  Chairman.  I  should 
first  hke  to  use  a  few  seconds  of  my  time 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
genUewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Grkxn) 
for  tlie  patience,  fortitude,  and  leader- 
ship which  she  showed  in  the  committee 
and  through  all  the  arduous  and  dellb- 
eraUve  meetings  that  were  held  on  this 
bill. 

In  view  of  the  actions  at  the  other  body 
hi  sending  us  a  "Christmae  tree"  in  the 
form  of  a  higher  education  bill,  she  is  to 
be  commended  for  getting  anything  at  all 
out  on  the  floor. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tirai  of  the  members  of  the  committee  the 
forceful  statement  that  Chairman  Pra- 
laits  made  yesterday  on  the  floor  con- 
cerning another  aspect  of  the  bill  which 
will  be  coming  up.  the  institutional  ai4 
Utie. 

I  should  Uke  to  say.  In  the  few  brief 
remaining  seconds,  that  I  bdlere  the 


States  ought  to  remain  in  the  EOG  for- 
mula. The  States  ought  to  have  an  op- 
portunity, active  in  regional  c«npfM:ts, 
to  Judge  apphcations  for  EOG  grants. 
It  seams  to  me  imperative  that  we  not 
turn  to  a  federalized  system.  Federal 
criteria,  a  Federal  set  of  standards,  more 
Federal  red  tape,  more  guidelines.  We  are 
strangling  in  them  now. 

Earlier  today  tbe  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  made  tiie  point  that  tlie  present 
EOG  fonnola  does  provi<le  something 
like  90  percent  or  more  aL  the  available 
money  to  children  who  come  from  needy 
circumstances.  So  this  present  system 
is  very  sensitive  to  tbe  needy  student.  It 
ought  to  be  maintained.  I  therefore  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  the  substitute  and 
my  support  of  the  committee  formula. 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  for  any 
State  allotment  formula:  Rrst  that 
there  are  important  differences  in  per 
capita  income  and  m  standards  erf  living 
between  regions  of  the  country  and  that 
those  differences  must  in  equity  be  recog- 
nized ;  second,  that  some  restraints  must 
be  Imposed  on  the  authority  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy to  distribute  aid  according  to 
its  wliims  of  tlie  moment — these  whims 
are  sometimes  described  as  shifts  in 
poUcy;  and,  third,  that  the  State  allot- 
ment system  permits  effective  and  inex- 
pensive self-policing  by  participating  in- 
stitutions Uirough  tlie  regional  panel 
system. 

Without  any  question  important  differ- 
ences exist  regionally  in  per  capita  in- 
come and  in  standards  of  living,  per 
capita  incomes  range  from  a  State  low 
of  $2,561  in  Mississippi  and  a  regional 
low  in  the  Southeast  of  $3,163  to  a  State 
high  of  $4,797  tn  New  York  and  $4,807 
in  Connecticut  and  a  regional  higti  In  the 
Mideast  of  $4,457.  Monthly  welfare  sup- 
port standards  for  a  family  of  four  range 
from  a  low  of  $230  in  Alabama  and  $232 
in  Mississippi  to  a  lilgh  of  $380  to  Cah- 
fomia. 

The   committee   bill   recognizes   these 
differences.  The  State  allotment  formula 
adopted  in  the  committee  bin  allots  90 
percent  of  the  appropriation  on  a  for- 
mula   which    gives    a    State    one-third 
based  on  the  proportion  of  high  school 
graduates,  one-third  on  the  proportion 
of  students  tn  college,  and  one-third  on 
the  basis  of  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than   $3,000  a  year,   ^nce  the  welfare 
level  of  support  in  the  wealthier  States 
is   higher   than   that   income  levd.   the 
general  effect  is  to  move  Federal  money 
Into  the  poorer  States  In  the  Southeast 
On  the  record,  there  is  every  reason  to 
be  concerned  about  arbitrary  shifts  m 
policy  by  OE.  Within  the  past  2  years 
OE  has  substituted  its  own  policy  for  that 
of  Congress  in  at  least  two  areas,  library 
aid  and  student  aid.  In  both,  prorrams 
of  gwieral  aid  were  distorted  into  pro- 
grams for  delivery  of  aid  for  a  social  wel- 
fare   purpose— aid    to    the    disadran- 
taged— .s«aected  by  OE  Itself    The  new 
policies    may    be    tn    themselves    quite 
praiseworthy  but  the  point  te  that  they 
are  onsumiorted  by  mnjuiliBial  action. 
A  State  allotment  formula  may  not  be 
the  best  tool  to  restrain  a  aetf-aerving 
bureaocracy  bat  it  te  avaflahle. 
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The  self-policing  systems  of  regional 
panels  made  up  of  financial  aid  officers 
from  InstituUcais  of  hlglier  education  has 
worked  well. 

A  state  allotment  must  be  shared  by 
institutions  within  the  SUte.  The  insti- 
tutions know  each  other  and  the  neces- 
sity of  sharing  the  available  money— 
which  is  never  enough  to  fully  fimd  all 
requests— gives  them  incentive  to  be 
critical  of  the  reasonableness  of  each 
others  requesta.  The  procedural  device 
of  a  panel  made  up  of  financial  aid  offi- 
cers gives  each  officer  a  chance  to  Judge 
every  other  request.  This  type  of  partici- 
pation is  a  key  factor  in  the  decision- 
making process. 

If  State  allotment  is  dropped,  the  re- 
gional panel  system  will  lose  it  effective- 
ness. Its  function  will  shift  from  that  of 
£iccompUshing  a  reasonable  sharing  of 
inadequate  fundmg  within  a  region  to 
that  of  puffing  up  the  region's  claims 
against  the  competing  claims  of  other 
regions  for  a  share  of  the  national  pot. 
If  the  State  allotment  system  is  aban- 
doned and  self-policing  should  be  no 
longer  possible,  the  policing  function  will 
have  to  be  assumed  by  the  bureaucracy. 
OE  will  have  to  expand  enormously  its 
regulatory,  inspection,  hearintjs,  and  ap- 
peals functions.  Tliis  Is  not  desirable  in 
my  opinion. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  MinnesoU  tMr. 
Fraser I . 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely 
wish  to  reiterate  that,  as  the  committee 
bill  now  stands,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
dramatic  shift  in  how  much  money  the 
States  get.  The  majority  of  the  States  will 
lose  money  in  relation  to  the  national 
standard.  California  will  drop  a  net  of  5 
percent  in  meeting  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents; Colorado.  6  percent;  Connecticut. 
7  percent;  Illinois,  3  percent;  Maryland. 
3  percent;  Massachusetts,  6  percent; 
Nebraska,  5  percent— and  the  only  rea- 
son I  am  not  reading  the  rest  of  the 
States  is  that  the  pattern  is  the  same. 
My  State  goes  down;  my  neighboring 
States  go  down  also. 

The  three-faclor  formula  being  built 
Into  this  bill  is  irrelevant.  It  has  no  re- 
lationship to  the  number  of  students  who 
can  qualify  for  EOG  granUs. 

We  are  proposing  to  use  one  simple 
measure  of  need;  How  many  students 
are  there  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
or  in  California  or  in  New  York,  or 
Florida— how  many  students  are  there 
who  have  a  need  for  an  EOG  grant? 
That  is  the  factor  we  ought  to  take  into 
account  in  apportioning  money  to  the 
in-titutlons.  That  is  fair.  It  is  honest. 
We  would  provide,  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  certainty,  how  much  money  each 
student  will  get  based  upon  his  family 
circumstances,  so  he  does  not  go 
shopping  around.  It  makes  a  fair  and 
understandable  program  out  of  one 
which  is  now  uncertain,  one  which  has 
varied  results,  and  one  which  will  have 
more  inequities  if  the  committee  three- 
factor  formula  stays  in, 

I  would  hope  we  would  try  to  put  equity 
in  a  program  that  is  more  important  to 


tlie  young  people  of  America  than  almost 
anything  eLse  we  are  doing  for  them. 
This  Is  their  chance  to  get  an  education. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Qunt . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  speak  to  the  straw  men  that  have 
been  raised  here  this  afternoon.  One  of 
them  is  that  this  is  an  awfully  expensive 
amendment  that  Mr.  Fraser  and  I  are 
offering  here  as  compared  to  the  com- 
mittee bUl,  No  truth  to  it  at  all.  If  you 
fully  fund  both,  it  will  cost  about  the 
same  amount  of  money.  So  you  can  put 
that  one  aside. 

In  ftvct.  all  the  other  points  that  were 
rai-sed  are  just  as  fallacious.  Take  the 
last  one  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii saying  that  the  Commissioner  is 
going  to  have  all  tliis  control  over 
schedules,  the  dcterBUnation  of  parent 
contribution,  and  that  the  .special  prob- 
lems of  the  people  of  Alaska  would  not 
be  able  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
We  do  not  know  what  will  be  finally 
worked  out.  Those  groups  .such  a.s  CSS 
and  ACT  are  trying  to  work  that  out  now 
and  undoubtedly  would  be  trying  to 
work  ou:  the  effert.s  of  difTerences  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  detennining  parental 
contribution.  In  the  bill,  at  the  bottom 
of  page  107.  it  reads: 

The  CurRnil.s.sloner  shall,  .nutaject  to  the 
other  limitations  in  this  pan.  prescribe  basic 
criteria  or  schedules  lor  both)  for  the  de- 
t.<>rmlnat!,)n  of  the  amount  of  educational 
opportuiuty  grants,  taking  Into  account  the 
objective  of  limiting  grant  aid  under  this 
part  to  students  of  exceptional  financial 
need 

The  Commissioner  is  In  here  making 
those  determinations  In  the  bill.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  away  from  that 
inequltaole.  horrible  State  allotment 
formula  that  denies  many  of  the  States 
the  opiK>rtunily  to  give  students  who  are 
eligible  the  funds  that  are  needed  The 
only  equitable  way  to  do  it  is  to  dLs- 
tribute  the  money  to  the  schools  where 
the  needy  kids  actually  are  going  to 
.school  We  cannot  do  it  with  that  State 
allotment  formula.  Nobody  today  seems 
to  be  proposing  a  State  allotment  for- 
mula that  is  equitable  if  we  keep  that 
formula  in  there.  Any  doctoring  of  that 
formula  cannot  make  it  equitable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes tlie  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
<Mrs.  Green)   to  close  the  debate. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  moment  ago  It  was  said  there 
would  t-e  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  funds  to  the  States  If  the 
formula  was  adopted.  That  is  not  true. 
In  the  committee  bill  formula  there  is  a 
guarantee  that  no  State  would  receive 
less  than  it  received  the  previous  year. 
The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quir. 
contains  what  is  called  an  entitlement. 
It  promises  each  student  $1,400  minus 
family  contribution.  The  Members  know 
and  I  know  that  it  Is  not  going  to  be 
funded  at  that  amount.  We  can  never  de- 
liver on  that  promise.  It  is  a  false  prom- 
ise and  thJa  Congress  has  made  too  many 
promises  which  it  cannot  deliver  on. 
A  moment  ago  It  was  said,  and  we  all 


know,  that  the  EOG  program  lias  worked 
well.  If  either  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Minnesota  know  where  this  great  de- 
mand for  a  change  in  the  program  is  em- 
anating from  I  would  like  their  sharing 
that  information  with  me.  I  do  not  re- 
call a  single  letter  from  a  single  person 
in  higher  education  who  wants  the  EOG 
program  changed  the  way  they  recom- 
mend. 

The  student  financial  aid  officers  like 
the  program  the  way  it  Is.  They  see  it  Is 
working  well  in  their  institutions.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  every  institution 
of  higher  education  in  the  country  op- 
poses the  substitute  amendment  and  fa- 
vors the  committee  amendment.  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  substitute  and  a  vote  of 
confidence  for  the  EOG  the  way  our  in- 
stitutions and  their  financial  aid  officers 
are  administering  It.  I  am  sure  they  will 
do  still  better  work  in  the  years  to  come. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
ttie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr  Quie>  . 

TELLER  Vcvrr  WITH  CLERKS 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Mr. 
Dellenback,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  and 
Me.ssrs.  Erlenborn  and  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  117,  noes 
257.  not  voting  56.  as  follows: 

(Roll    No    3261 


(neoorde<l  Teller  Vote] 


AYES — 117 

Anderson.  HI. 

Harsha 

Qute 

Ashley 

Hastln»;s 

QuUlen 

Asp  in 

Heckler.  Mass 

tlallsback 

Belcher 

Helst<^>8kl 

Rpld   N  Y. 

Bell 

Hosmer 

Rhodes 

Blester 

Hutchinson 

Roblson.  N  Y. 

Broom  field 

Jacobs 

Kovisselot 

Brown,  Ohio 

.Tmes.  Tenn. 

8t  Oermaln 

Burke   Flft. 

Keating 

yrhneebell 

Byrnes.  Wis, 

Keith 

SchwenKel 

Bvron 

KuykendaU 

Sfbellus 

Camp 

Kyi 

Selberllng 

Carter 

l.atta 

Shrlver 

Chamberlain 

Uoyd 

Skubltz 

Clancy 

McClory 

Smith.  N  Y. 

C'lawBijn.  Del 

McCloskoy 

."Springer 

Cleveland 

McClure 

Steele 

C'onable 

McCoUlster 

Stelger.  Aria. 

Cotter 

McCuUoch 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Davis.  Wis. 

McDonald. 

Taylor 

Dellenback 

Mich 

Teague.  Calif 

(lu  Pont 

McKevltt 

Thompson.  N  J 

Erlenborn 

McKlnney 

Tleman 

Each 

Mall  Hard 

Vander  Jagt 

Eshleman 

Martin 

Veysey 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mayne 

Wiildle 

Findley 

Michel 

Warapler 

Pish 

Miller  Ohio 

Ware 

Pord.  Oerald  R 

Mills,  Md. 

Whalen 

Fvirsythe 

Mtnshall 

Whltehurst 

Fraser 

Morse 

WldnaU 

Frenzel 

Mosher 

Wlg,4lns 

Prey 

Nedzl 

Winn 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Nelsen 

Wolff 

O rover 

O  Hara 

Wydler 

Oubaer 

O  Konskl 

Wyman 

Oude 

Felly 

Zlon 

Hamilum 

Pettis 

Zwacb 

Hansen    Idaho 

Plrnle 

Harrington 

PufI 

NOES— 267 

Abbitt 

Addabbo 

Andrews.  AI&. 

Abemethy 

Albert 

Andrews, 

AbtJurezk 

Alexander 

N.  Dak. 

Abzug 

Anderson, 

Annunslo 

Adanu 

Cam. 

Asbbrook 
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Asplnall 

HiidlUo 

Baker 

Beglch 

Bennett 

Uergl&ud 

Betta 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bow 

Brad  em  as 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Broyhlll.  NC 

Broyhlll   Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Carey,  NY. 

Carney 

Casey,  Tex. 

CeUer 

Chlflholm 

Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clay 
OoUler 
CoUlns.  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Oolmer 
Conyera 
Connan 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
I>anlels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  B.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Denbolm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donobue 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edxnondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Fascell 
FUher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Prellngbuysen 
Puqua 


Va. 


,  Calif. 


Oallflanakls 

Oeirmatz 

Qaydos 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

Oouzalez 

OoodUng 

Oraaso 

Green,  Greg 

Green,  Pa. 

Qrlffln 

Gross 

Hngan 

Haley 

Hall 

HKmrr.er- 

•chmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W 
Henderson 
HlcJts.  Wash. 
HlUls 
Hogan 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 
Icbord 
Johnson. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  NC. 
Kartb 

Kastenmcler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyros 
I^andgrebe 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 

Long,  Md. 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 

Matblaa.  Calif. 
Miithls.  Oa. 
Matsr.iiaga 
MazzoU 
Meed.i 
Mikva 
Minlsh 
Mink 
MltcheU 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Mixjrhead 
Morgan 
Moss 
M\irphy. 
Murphy. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 


,  III 
,  NY. 


,  Va. 


O'NelU 

Passman 

Patmau 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkuis 

Peyser 

Plcile 

Pllte 

Poatie 

Podell 

Powell 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Price,  111. 

Price.  Tex 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Randall 

Ranrrel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Robinson, 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalto 

Rooney,  N  Y, 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouab 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scbeuer 

Schmltz 

Scott 

Shoup 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

8l>ence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague.  Tex, 
Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tbone 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
White 
Whltten 
Williams 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTTNG— 56 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Archer 
Arends 
Baring 
Barrett 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Caflery 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clark 
Conte 
CiUver 


Derwlnskl 

Dlgh'S 

Eckbardt 

Edwards,  La. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Gallagher 

Qettys 

Gold  water 

Gray 

QrtfBths 

Hal  pern 

Haryey 


Hebert 

Hicks,  Mass 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

Long.  La. 

Lujan 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

MlUer.  Calif. 

MUls.  Ark. 


Monagan 

Montgomery 

Roberts 

Baylor 

Shipley 

Bikes 


Smith.  Iowa 
Stanton. 

J.  WUUam 
Steed 
Stokes 
S'olllvan 


Talcott 
Whalley 
Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMFNOMXNT    OmTERED    BT    li».    SCHWXNOEL 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Schwengex: 
Page    134,   after   line  3,  Insert   the  following: 

WATVEB    OF     MAINTZNANCZ     OF    EFFORT    REQflBE- 
MENTS     IN     CERTAIN      CASES 

Sec  443.  (ai  Section  464  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  eiid  thereof  the  following:  ".  except  that 
under  special  and  unusual  circumstances  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  waive  the  ap- 
plication of  any  provision  of  such  an  agree- 
ment which  is  required  by  this  section'  . 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  effective  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  offer  the  following  amendment 
toH.R.  7248: 

Page  134,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  following: 

WArVER    OF    MAINTENANCE    OP    EFFORT    REQUIRE- 
MENTS   IN     CERTAIN    CASES 

8rc.  443.  (a)  Section  464  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that 
under  special  and  unusual  clrcum-stajices 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  waJve  the 
application  of  any  provision  of  such  an 
agreement  which  Is  required  by  this  sec- 
tion", 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a>  shall  be  deemed  to  be  effective  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of   1965. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  stems 
from  an  tmusual  situation  which  exists 
now  at  a  pruate  college  m  my  district. 
and  several  other  private  colleges  in  my 
district  and  tliroughout  the  United 
States  Through  a  combination  of  cir- 
ctmx^tances  the  college  in  my  district, 
Parson.s  College,  and  the  other  colleges 
have  experienced  a  decline  in  enrollment 
during  the  past  few  years.  This  decline 
can  be  attributed  to  a  number  of  factors 
over  wiiich  these  institutions  have  no 
control.  A  major  factor  would  have  to 
be  the  striking  increa^=;e  In  enrollments 
at  our  newly  created  public  community 
colleges. 

The  declining  enrollments,  as  if  not 
causing  sufficient  problems  in  and  of 
themselves,  have  created  a  special  prob- 
lem due  to  a  provision  contained  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  pro- 
vision to  which  I  refer  follows: 

.Sec,  1088IC)  of  title  XX  United  Slatei! 
Code  Annotated:    Maintenance  of  effort 

An  agreement  between  the  Commissioner 
and  an  Institution  under  part  A  of  this  sub- 
chapter or  part  C  of  subchapter  1  of  chapter 
34  of  title  42  shall  provide  assurance  that 
the  Institution  will  continue  to  spend  In  Its 
own  scholarship  and  student-aid  program, 
from  sources  other  thaxi  funds  received  un- 
der such  parts,  not  less  than  the  average  ex- 


penditure per  year  made  foe  that  purpose 
during  the  moet  recent  period  of  three  liscaJ 
years  preceding  the  effective  date  of  the 
agreement. 

Translating  the  level  of  effort  required 
by  this  section,  we  arrive  at  the  follow- 
ing figures  for  Parsons  College: 


rtsr 

Actual  lavel  of 
effoit  student  aid 

Required  level  o( 
effort  siudwii  Md 

1966-67 

Jl.  931, 993 

1.331.134 

8U.0lg 

782,035 

1967-61 

196S-69 

1969^70  

$1. 3S9,  MS 

1970-71 

919.019 

0) 

>  Not  available. 

However,  to  fully  understand  the 
actual  level  of  student  aid  at  Parsons  we 
must  consider  some  additional  figures. 
principally  those  relating  to  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  These  figures  show 
very  clearly  that  the  level  of  student  aid 
on  a  per  student  basis  has  not  only  been 
maintained,  but  has  actually  been  in- 
creased. The  figures  follow : 


Stu- 

dent 

eld 

Stu- 

per- 

dent 

Level  of 

centaie 

aid 

Fill 

eftort 

ot  tui- 

per 

enroll- 

Tuition 

student 

tion  and 

stu- 

Year 

ment 

and  lees 

aid 

fees 

dent 

1966-67. 

5,147 

$9,219,881 

$1,931,993 

20.9 

$375. 36 

1967-«8. 

2,339 

4,  408.  363 

1,331,134 

30.2 

569.10 

1968-69. 

1.773 

3  006.036 

814,018 

27.1 

469.71 

1969-70. 

1.406 

2.  379.  844 

782, 035 

32.9 

556.21 

1970-71. 

1,669 

2, 800, 527 

919,019 

32.8 

550.64 

Surely,  these  figtires  show  that  Parsons 
and  no  doubt  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  compiled  with  the  congres- 
sional intent  m  the  original  provision 
contained  in  the  Higher  Education  Art  of 
1965.  My  amendment  would  merely  per- 
mit the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
waive  the  pro\isions  of  this  section  when 
its  effect  was  contrary  to  the  original 
congressional  intent  as  in  the  ca.se  at 
Parsons  and  other  colleges  It  could  also 
be  apphed  to  a  situation  where  an  insti- 
tution's income  decreased,  either  through 
a  reduction  in  support  from  the  State 
government,  or  even  conceivably  by  rea- 
son of  a  voluntary  reduction  in  the 
amoimt  of  their  tuition. 

The  E>epartment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  advisee  me  that  the  follow- 
ing institutions  are  exi>ei'iencing  declin- 
ing enrollment  difHculties  similar  to  those 
bemg  experienced  at  Parsons: 


Institution 


Amount       Amount  t* 
of  failure    be  rufuoded 


$4,668 


California  Institute  of  the  Artt, 
Valencia.  Cahf $4,668 

Puttibanon  College  ol  Holy  Cross, 

Washington   DC 

Shimer  Colleg*  Mt  Carroll,  III... 

Parsons  Colleje,  Farfie!:},  Iowa... 

Unior  College  Lincoln   Nebr 

Bennett  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Sena  Coiege  Mempliis,  Tenn. 

Total 678.605 


6,611 

i«« 

17.533 

t,ew 

577.013 

56,724 

51,079 

SO.  aw 

21,  701 

21,701 

(') 

0) 

145,537 


'  Siena  College  did  nol  fail  tc  maintain  its  average  In  fiscal 
year  197C  However,  it  was  not  grafted  any  funds  under  the 
college  work-study  jnd  educational  opportunity  grants  programs 
during  fiscal  year  1972   because  of  the  following  circumstances 
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mvoNinf  a  dMrns*  m  tnioHnMitt .  S«na  CoUe(e  i«  Khtdulad 
to  cks«  as  tt  Dtctmbar  1471.  DvhRf  tlw  pariod  Ian*  1171 
tknufk  in  ctaMiiii  tfati,  tiw  inHlulKMi't  taroHiiMM  aotr  coa- 
ust*  al  Its  MK.ar  cton.  Ttw  3-Tnr  a«efa|«  was  a^|iiala<  to 

retlKt  tho  proijctod  hirt  rear  of  oporation,  but  the  institutioii 
statt4  tiiat  It  omM  mi  maiaut*  a«an  that  awrai*  du*  t*  tk« 
low  Mimtor  gl  Mrotod  stwhat*.  Thorelore.  ttia  inititiiUafl 
could  not  be  vmrtti  rant*  mxitf  th*  ul!«te  work-study  and 
educational  opftodaalnr  r>on  pntrano. 

In  som*  iraoncd  tnc  amount  o)  tho  lailure  and  the  amount 
acTualry  to  Ix  rctwidvd  to  ttw  Federal  Government  are  n«  ttw 
uiw.  ihif  IS  dw  to  th*  tact  that  an  institution  wtiose  failure 
eicw4a  ttw  aaioant  li  Fedafal  dattars  eipended  under  tha  col- 
lev  work-ttudy  and,oc  the  educational  opportunity  grants 
proframs  is  re<)uired  only  to  refund  an  amount  equal  to  it^ 
Federal  eipendilures  andec  tha  proframs 

It  IS  also  liticly  that  there  are  institutions  where  dechnmi 
enrotiment  caused  a  ataintanance  lailuie  duimg  fiscal  year 
1971.  However.  I  was  anaMa  to  deteimme  at  this  time  witicli 
ichoots  may  have  t>ea*  aflaaed  because  the  fiscal  yea'  19'1 
nuintenance  o^  level  lijures  hi»?  not  yel  been  repoited  Ov  lf«i 
inflitut  on^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  very  much 
aware  of  the  dire  position  in  which  many 
of  our  private  coileKes  and  universities 
find  themselves.  As  I  have  indicated,  this 
is  tnie  largely  sis  a  result  of  factors  be- 
yood  their  control.  With  this  in  mind.  It 
seems  especially  senseless  to  punish 
them  by  trying  to  recoup  the  Federal 
funds  spent  on  student  aid.  Further,  they 
for  the  most  part  have  compiled  with  the 
intent  of  requirement  in  question. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oreson,  as  well  as  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Rcntle- 
man  from  Minnesota  Tliey  all  advise  me 
that  they  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  In  addition.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Cliair- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  jr^ntleman  for  yieldimr. 
I  have  discussed  tiii.s  amendment  with 
the  gentleman  and  I  think  It  does  pre- 
sent a  problem  in  some  in.stitutions. 
Prom  my  standpoint.  It  is  a  pood  amend- 
ment, and  I  personally  would  favor  it  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned  we  can  au-cept  the 
amendment  over  here  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle 

Mr  SCHWETNGEX  Mr  Chairman,  un- 
less there  is  some  question  whlcii  might 
arise  In  the  minds  of  the  Members.  I 
would  conclude  my  remark.s  It  merely 
deals  with  an  inequitable  situation  in  the 
CASf  ijf  a  private  college  tliat  will  be  un- 
duly i>enal!zed  The  admini.stralion  un- 
der the  present  law  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  deal  with  the  question  I  am 
sure  this  situation  wa.s  not  intended  by 
an  act  of  Congre.ss  .And  I  would  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr  BENNETT"  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
Amendment  be  reread 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida '' 

There  was  no  objection 

I'lie  Clerk  reread  the  amendment 

Mrs  OREE3V  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  I  yield  Uy  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon 

Mrs  GREEN  uf  Oregon.  Mr  Chairman, 


as  I  understand  this  sunendment  the  pur- 
pose for  it  Is  that  we  do  require  a  mainte- 
nance of  effort  on  the  part  of  an  institu- 
tion. They  are  not  to  spend  less  than 
they  did  the  preceding  year  if  they  are 
to  receive  any  Federal  funds. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  is  di- 
rected at  those  institutions  that  have  lost 
.students  It  allow.s  the  Comnussioner  to 
waive  this  maintenance  of  effort  require- 
ment under  certain  unusual  circum- 
stances. 

It  seems  to  me  that  tliis  i-s  a  fair  re- 
quest. In  a  private  school  if  the  enroll- 
ment has  gone  down  by  200  I  do  not  see 
how  we  expect  it  to  supply  the  same 
money  tnat  they  supplied  when  they  had 
200  additional  students. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  This  conceivably 
could  affect  several  himdred  private  col- 
leges whose  enrollment  Is  reduced  be- 
cause, as  In  the  instance  in  Iowa,  the 
junior  colleges  have  tended  to  pull  their 
own  students  out  of  private  colleges.  Also 
in  colleges  that  have  reduced  tlieir  tui- 
tion rates  that  would  be  Ju.stifled,  but 
they  would  be  penalized  if  they  did  this. 
It  would  make  it  easier  for  more  stu- 
dents to  go  to  .school,  and  I  think  It  Is  a 
fair  amendment 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairmnn.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the 
Rpntlem  \n. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  have 
listened  to  the  explanation  of  the  dis- 
tinKUi.<;hed  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  I 
recognize  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  has  indicated  her  willingness  to 
accept  this. 

I  guess  I  would  have  two  questions  to 
ask,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  First,  are  we  to  define  special  and 
unusual  circumstances  in  the  language 
of  your  amendment  to  mean  loss  of  stu- 
dents, cr  are  other  factors  contained  in 
your  definition?  Wliat  do  those  words 
mean?" 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Specifically,  loss  of 
students  seems  luiavoidable  In  some  In- 
.stitutions of  lugher  learning  because  of 
junior  college  developments  in  many 
areas  which  I  think  is  a  good  develop- 
ment but  which  tends  to  penalize  these 
colleges 

Also  a  few  colleges  have  reduced  tu- 
ition rates  and  they  would  be  unduly 
penalized,  which  was  never  intended  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Tlie 
.'^econd  point  Is — your  sub.section  ib)  of 
.vour  amendment — the  effective  date  of 
this  new  section  is  Iftes' 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  That  Is  right  The 
reason  for  that  is  some  colleges  may  pay 
iJiat  payment,  one  college  as  much  as  $1 
million  and  would  just  break  the  college 
I  am  s.ire  it  was  never  tiie  intent  of 
Congif'-vi  to  do  that 

The  CH.\IRMAN.   The  question   Ls  on 
the   amendment  otTered   by    the   genlie- 
nian  from  Iowa  iMr  Sthwengel). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  orTEJlED  BT    MB.  BUBTON 

Mr  BURTON  Mr  Cliairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  -as  follows- 

Amendnient  offfn-d  by  Mr  Bltitow:  Page 
131,  itfllce  out  lines  4  through  12.  and  in- 
•ert  the  foUcxwlng : 


"(31  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him 
amoivg  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clatxse  will  t>e  an 
amount  which  t>ears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-third  as  the  nuiTit>er  of  related  children 
living  In  families  with  annual  incomes  of 
leas  than  (3.000  in  such  State  and  the  num- 
ber of  related  children  living  In  families  re- 
ceiving payments  under  the  program  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  title  IV  of  the 
S<K-lal  Security  Act.  bears  to  the  number  of 
.«vich  related  children  In  all  the  Stales   " 

Mr.  BURTON  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cur- 
rent law  has  an  allocation  formula  based 
on  one-third  of  enrollment,  one-third  on 
high  school  graduates,  and  one-third 
using  an  income  test.  The  Income  test  is 
$3,000  per  year. 

Until  the  coming  year  we  have  been 
asmg  the  1960  census  income  informa- 
tion When  we  use  the  income  informa- 
tion available  in  the  1970  census,  the  ef- 
fect of  retaining  the  existing  law  is  to 
seriously  skewer  tWs  one-third  of  the  al- 
location formula  against  all  of  the  high- 
mcome  States. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
modify  tliis  skewering  effect  when  we 
use  the  1970  income  data  by  also  adding 
to  the  basic  pool  for  purposes  of  seemg 
how  this  one-third  is  allocated,  the  chil- 
dren living  in  families  receiving  public 
assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  an  "aye"  vote 
on  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BURTON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  my  distinguished 
chairlady. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  amendment  cor- 
rectly, it  Is  an  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered in  the  subcommittee  for  the  third 
factor  In  considering  need  Because  In 
some  States  with  the  $3,000  figure,  you 
would  not  have  anybody  because  the 
APDC  payments  are  more  than  $3.000 — 
so  we  Include  the  $3,000  of  the  social  se- 
curity title. 

Mr.  BURTON.  The  gentlewoman  Is 
correct.  The  committee  made  a  judg- 
ment, saying.  In  light  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee deadline,  "We  had  better  process 
the  bill  as  it  Ls  rather  than  spend  the 
added  time  debating  and  reaching  a 
favorable  Judgment  on  this  matter  "  So 
this  is  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  in  committee  when  we 
realized  tlmt  the  1970  census-Income 
data  was  going  to  have  this  ui^intended 
side  effect  on  most  of  the  States  of  tne 
country. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BURTON  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
Mr  PERKINS  I#t  me  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  that  I  have  def- 
inite re.'iervations  about  the  amendment 
at  this  time,  I  would  not  have  any  reser- 
vations about  the  amendment  If  H.R.  1 
were  about  to  be  enacted 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  U  to  take  money 
from  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union 
and  give  their  funds  to  States  like  New 
York  and  California  Perhaps  that  would 
be  equitable,  but  we  are  here  legislating 
In   the  dark,   because   we  do  not  know 
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what  the  actual  effect  of  the  amendment 
will  be.  At  this  time,  the  amendment  Is 
a  little  prematvire.  After  enactment  of 
H.R  1.  Is  the  time  when  we  should  con- 
sider this  type  of  amendment. 

Mr.  BURTON.  If  I  may  respond,  this 
amendment  really  has  nothing  to  do 
one  way  or  the  other  with  H.R.  1.  This 
amendment  corrects  what  will  be  a  mas- 
sive shift  of  money  away  from  all  the 
larger  States  that  are  currently  getting 
it  because  the  1960  income  data  is  used. 
When  you  use  the  1970  census-income 
data  for  1969  in  the  absence  of  this 
amendment,  tliere  will  be  a  major  sliift 
away  from  the  States  getting  their  cur- 
rent entitlement,  not  jiist  everybody 
having  the  status  quo  maintained.  So 
the  gentleman's  fears  are  really  not  well 
taken.  This  merely  modifies  tlie  other- 
wise negative  impact  once  we  use  the 
1970  income  data. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  BURTON 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yielc"  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Carey*. 

Mr  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  thank  tlie 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  my 
distinguished  former  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky.  I  enjoyed  my 
service  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee over  the  last  10  years.  We  worked 
assiduously  on  formulas  together,  and 
we  always  tried  to  hold  equity  in  mind. 
We  never  did  anytliing  that  would  work 
a  disservice  to  the  poor  people  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  poor  people  of  Califoma.  or 
the  poor  people  of  New  York. 

Now  what  we  are  seckmg  to  do 
through  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlman  from  California,  which  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  New  York  delega- 
tion, the  members  of  which  I  have 
spoken  with.  Is  to  do  equity  to  all  poor 
people  wherever  tliey  reside  in  the  coim- 
try,  and  regardless  of  whether  H.R.  1 
passes,  and  I  hope  we  will,  whether  H.R. 
1  Is  or  Is  not  passed  and  the  present  law 
continues,  that  we  use  the  Indicator 
which  exists  in  every  single  State  which 
says  that  if  the  State  has  made  a  judg- 
ment that  a  family  is  entitled  to  public 
assistance,  tlien  that  Is  a  poor  family. 
There  could  be  no  better  barometer,  no 
better  indicator,  than  the  judgment  of 
the  public  assistance  jseople  in  the 
States  that  those  persons  are.  We  would 
simply  grind  that  mto  tlie  formula,  and 
It  would  not  dislodge  the  poor  of  Ken- 
tucky; it  woiild  not  dislodge  the  poor  of 
Louisiana,  or  anywhere  else.  It  Includes 
all  the  poor  on  an  equitable  basis,  so 
they  may  be  counted  in  determining 
where  the  Federal  funds  will  flow  which 
shall  be  used  to  educate  the  poor. 

I  think  the  amendment  has  great 
merit  It  is  on  all  fours  and  totally  square 
with  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  formula,  which  this  House  has 
supported  from  1965  through  1971  with- 
out oppoeltlon.  and  to  start  tinkering 
with  the  formula  by  blocking  out  the 
clearly  Indicated  barometers  which  de- 


termine the  poor  In  apportioning  funds 
would  be  a  very,  very  bad  mechanism 
If  It  were  to  be  adopted. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has  sui 
amendment  which  keeps  this  bill  con- 
sistent with  the  ESEA  and  consistent 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  State 
tuiiverslties  who  are  dealing  with  this 
problem.  I  would  hope  in  logic  and  in 
equity  and  In  terms  of  sotmd  legislation 
we  can  all  get  behind  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  do 
equity  to  the  poor  in  this  bill.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  and  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  California 
for  offering  it.  The  p<^nt  which  our  col- 
league from  New  York  just  made  is  very 
Important.  We  are  not  asking  for  any- 
thing different  here  than  what  you  have 
already  established  as  national  policy  in 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act. 

What  we  are  doing  if  we  vote  down 
the  gentleman's  amendment — and  I  do 
not  agree  with  my  distinguished  chair- 
man that  this  is  a  New  York-CaUfomia 
bill — what  we  are  doing  is  saying  to  any 
child  anj'where  in  this  coimtry  who  hap- 
pens to  be  on  public  aid.  that  he  can- 
not quaUfy  for  these  programs.  There 
happens  to  be  1.800.000  of  these  chil- 
dren scattered  all  over  America,  some  in 
every  one  of  the  districts  in  this  coim- 
try.  All  we  are  saying  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  that  we  will  treat  children 
in  poverty  the  same  way.  whether  they 
are  in  poverty  because  their  income  is 
tmder  $3,000,  or  whether  they  are  in  pov- 
erty because  they  are  on  public  aid. 

I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can  oppose 
this  amendment,  particularly  since  we 
have  established  the  principle  that  we 
are  going  to  count  p>oor  ciiildren,  wheth- 
er they  are  poor  because  they  are  chil- 
dren of  the  working  poor  or  children  of 
people  on  public  aid. 

It  would  be  my  hope  we  would  ac- 
cept this  amendment  in  order  to  bring 
equity  into  this  and  bring  the  benefits 
of  this  program  to  all  children. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  decline 
to  yield  further. 

One  of  tlie  points  tlmt  has  been  made 
that  one  of  the  objectives  is  we  are  try- 
ing to  elinunate  the  fimny-money  food 
stamp  program  and  have  the  cash  pay- 
ments imder  welfare.  The  consequence 
of  this  $3,000  ftgtire  will  mean  literally 
that  if  the  food  stamp  program  is  elimi- 
nated and  becomes  a  cash  payment,  we 
will  then  disqualify  for  punxjses  of 
cotmting  in  this  program  every  family 
whose  public  assistance  payments  tire 
smfted  from  Just  below  $3,000  to  just 
above  $3,000  This  Is  not  intended  to  be 
mischievous.  In  its  absence,  because  of 
the  new  census  Information  and  the  new 
income  levels,  there  will  be  massive  dis- 
tortions away  from  the  ciurent  alloca- 
tions of  these  fimds. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  brings 
another  irrelevant  factor  Into  the  State 
allotment  formula.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  absolutely  correct.  What  this 


is  going  to  mean  Ls  that  since  we  have  a 
limited  amoimt  of  money,  and  If  we  are 
to  provide  more  money  to  some  States, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  it  away 
from  others.  I  can  imderstand  why  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York  want  this  amend- 
ment— becaiise  it  tries  to  offset  some  of 
the  gouging  to  those  States  that  resulted 
from  the  bill,  because  the  bill  takes 
money  away  from  them.  When  we  coimt 
the  high  school  graduates  in  the  State, 
tlien  the  State  that  has  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  high  school  graduates  going 
to  college  gets  the  biggest  bonus  from 
this  part  of  the  formula  since  it  will  not 
have  to  spend  that  money  on  poor  kids 
going  to  college. 

The  State  that  has  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  poor  kids  going  to  college  gets 
the  most  amoimt  of  money.  Because  some 
States  give  a  larger  amotint  of  welfare, 
they  get  a  benefit  In  their  allotment  for- 
mula. Those  States  not  paying  a  very 
lugh  welfare  amoimt  will  not  get  enotigh 
What  we  are  doing  is  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  I  can  understand  from  tlie  p>omt 
of  view  of  California  and  New  York  that 
this  does  help  them  in  the  terrible  situ- 
ation they  were  in  l)efore.  because  the 
bill  put  other  inequitable  elements  to 
their  disadvantage,  and  then  they  try  to 
offset  It. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  our  goal, 
which  should  be  that  kids  who  need 
money  to  go  to  college  shotild  receive  it. 
TTiat  is  what  we  said  in  the  education 
opportunity  grant.  But  do  we  dinde  the 
money  among  all  the  kids  who  need  it? 
No.  We  divide  it  among  the  States  Some 
people  get  the  mistaken  idea  that  we  are 
taking  power  away  from  the  States  The 
State  governments  do  not  do  a  thing 
about  this  money.  They  do  not  make  a 
decision  on  the  distribution.  This  is  an 
allocation  formiila  that  lets  the  Com- 
missioner decide  for  each  State  how  to 
divide  the  pot  This  approach  has  little 
relevance  at  all  to  the  kids  who  need  it 
and  how  we  should  divide  it  among  them. 

I  just  do  not  know  why  Members  would 
vote  for  this,  imless  they  are  from  Cali- 
fornia or  New  York.  I  could  imderstand 
it  then. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  Members  would 
vote  for  the  amendment,  otherwise.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  see  why  they  voted  origi- 
nally for  the  proposal  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  but  they  did  That 
is  what  they  decided  to  do  It  Is  beyond 
me  to  understand  how  in  the  world  they 
are  led  down  such  blind  alleys  as  that, 
but  they  were. 

Just  do  not  go  down  another  bUnd 
alley. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  noted  with  interest 
the  gentleman  did  not  rebut  the  repre- 
sentation I  made  that  although  we  use 
the  1970  census  Income  figures  for  1969, 
rather  than  the  income  of  12  years  ago, 
they  stayed  with  the  same  static  $3,000 
formula.  The  function  of  applying  a  new 
income  standard  brings  ahout  masstve 
shifting  in  allocations  among  the  Statea. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gratleman  Is  right.  On 
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the  one  h&nd,  in  usin«  the  $3,000  figure 
they  are  asing  an  obsolete  and  Irrelevant 
factor,  and  when  they  use  the  wdfare 
information  they  use  an  up-to-date  Ir- 
I'-ievant  factor. 

What  have  you  gained,  unless  you  are 
from   New  York  or  California? 

Mr.  MA2ZOLI.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
CPnMeman  yield' 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  MAZZOLI  The  gentlemam  brought 
up  a  good  point,  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  a  question.  I  have  some  trouble  with 
this  amendment  myself. 

Ls  It  not  true  that  the  ECX>  formula 
winch  the  House  just  a  few  moments 
ago  approved  does  have  tlu^ee  factors, 
only  one  of  which  deals  with  the  Income 
level  or  the  AFDC  factor?  The  other  two 
are  the  number  of  liigh  school  students 
and  the  number  of  children'' 

Mr   QtJIE.  The  students  in  college. 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  The  students  In  college 
With  this  Idea  the  large  States,  those 
which  have  larRC  numbers  of  these  chil- 
dren, are  in  a  preferred  po.slUon 

Mr.  QDTE  It  gives  them  a  preferred 
position,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  those  children  go  to  college 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  We  have  heard  tliat 
under  ESEA.  we  have  support  for  chil- 
dren of  AFDC  families  and  incomes  un- 
der $3,000.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  onlj'  way 
ii;:s  money  can  be  devoted  by  ESEA  is 
under  that  provision,  where  here  we  have 
a  Higher  Education  Act  witli  two  otlier 
provisions  for  devoting  money  to  a  par- 
ticular State ''  Is  it  correct  that  ESEA 
tias  only  one  way  to  distribute  money? 

Mr.  QUIZ  ESEA  has  the  income  based 
on  the  obsolete  information  of  $2,000, 
and  if  that  is  fully  funded  it  goes  to 
$3,000,  and  if  that  is  fully  funded  it  goes 
to  $4,000,  but  we  are  not  fully  funding 
the  $2,000.  so  that  Is  the  flpure  And  tlien 
they  add  the  welfare  payment  Tliere  are 
really  two  factors,  but  both  based  on 
Inrorr.e. 

Mr  PDCINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

TTif  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
arg'-ung  againft  the  whole  concept  of 
State  allocation.  He  lias  lost  tliat  battle. 
That  has  been  decided. 

wyiat  tills  amendment  here  does  is  to 
trj'  to  establish  some  equity.  All  we  are 
saying  is  tliat  children  from  tlie  working 
poor  or  with  incomes  uiider  $3,000  as  well 
as  children  who  are  on  public  aid  but,  be- 
cause of  the  large  size  of  tlie  family,  tiie 
public  aid  check  exceeds  $3,000.  be 
treated  the  same 

Let  nie  give  an  example.  We  liave  a  lot 
of  families  who  have  migrated  to  lUlnol* 
and  to  the  city  of  Cliicago  from  many  of 
our  southern  communities  They  are 
large  families,  with  10  or  12  children. 
They  are  on  public  aid,  but  their  public 
aid  check  exceeds  $3,000  a  year  because 
there  are  10  children  in  the  family. 

Now.  under  t2ie  present  formula  in  tbl« 
bUl  not  one  of  those  children  can  be 
counted  under  this  program  twcause  the 
family  geU  a  welfare  check  in  exceaa  of 
$3,000. 

I  submit  that  by  refusing  to  accept  the 
imu^adment  of  the  genMeman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  Members  reaJIy  will  be  deny- 


ing  State   assistance    to    children    who 
need  It  most  urgently. 

You  accepted  this  principle  when  you 
accepted  title  I.  This  is  not  a  new  Idea. 

This  Is  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of 
equity  which  you  wrote  into  title  I  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

I  tell  you,  if  you  want  to  give  meaning 
to  this  program  and  you  really  want  to 
help  poor  kids,  I  would  say  you  should  ac- 
cept the  formula  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  omi-^. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr  CAREY  of  New  York  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  allega- 
Uon  made  by  distinguished  and  very,  very 
formidable  colleague  from  the  State  of 
MinnesoUx  ■  Mr.  Quie  ' .  I  want  to  say  that 
he  ha.s  lc<st  none  cf  his  finesse,  although 
he   h;is   just   lost  a   battle. 

Tills  committee  clearly  indicated  that 
it  supports  the  concept  advanced  by  the 
committee  conducting  the  bill  on  the 
floor,  led  by  the  distinKuushed  gentle- 
woman from  Ores  n  iMrs  Orefni.  We 
are  setting  a  formula  that  will  apportion 
limited  amounts  of  money  as  best  we 
can  to  reach  the  goal  The  gentleman 
brouKht  in  a  factor  which  is  not  in  any 
way  related  to  the  debate  at  all  He  in- 
dicated somebody  in  California  or  some- 
body in  New  York  was  going  to  get  fat 
on  the  basis  of  this  biU.  Well.  I  can  tell 
him  that  we  do  not  intend  to 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  $3,000  i.«  a 
tx-iter  indicator  because  it  really  indi- 
cates that  public  assistance  will  be  help- 
ing kids  go  to  college  is  totally  without 
foundation.  The  fact  that  there  is  a 
$3,000  family  income  involved  does  not 
determine  who  will  go  to  college  So  If 
you  make  this  determination  as  to  the 
$3.000 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chairman,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  I 
do  have  a  point  to  make  in  the  lime  I 
have  remaining 

Mr  CAREY  of  New  York  Let  me  fin- 
ish my  one  ixjint.  if  you  will 

Why  do  we  not  accept  the  formula  and 
keep  the  bill  consistent?  That  is  what  the 
California  amendment  would  do 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  the  floor  and  he  still  has  a 
a  Uttle  time  remaining 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chairman,  the 
final  point  I  wanted  to  make  l.-^  you  have 
m  this  country  some  8  million  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  In  faniilie* 
with  incomes  under  $3,000  In  the  so- 
called  poor  You  have  1,8  million  chil- 
dren who  are  also  poor  but  who  happen 
to  be  In  families  on  public  aid  where  a 
public  aid  chec'x  exceeds  that  amount. 
What  we  arc  saying  here  In  rejecting  the 
amendment  offered  bjr  the  gentleman 
from  California  Is  that  these  children 
camu>t  be  counted  in  allocation  of  funds 
in  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tell  you  this  Is  most 
IncQultable,  I  tell  you  If  you  really  want 
to  have  a  fair  program  here,  you  ought 
to  treat  all  of  Uiese  youngsters  the  .same 


way    That  Is  the  plea  we  are  making 
here 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  California 
made  a  good  case.  We  are  not  asking  for 
anj-thing  special  or  any  special  consid- 
eration, but  are  only  asking  for  equi- 
table treatment  of  all  the  poor  kids  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  and  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Minnesota. 

Mr,  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  wanted  to  correct 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  did  not  claim  that  New 
York  was  going  to  get  fat  on  this  allot- 
ment, but  I  say  they  were  trying  to  cor- 
rect the  gouging  they  got  by  the  formula 
under  the  bill  as  compared  to  the  present 
formula.  The  present  allotment  formula 
IS  much  better  than  that  in  the  bill  in 
order  to  correct  the  gouging  you  liavc  In 
this  one. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  must  .say  tliat  I  have  some 
reservations  on  the  .statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinoi.s.  While  I  have 
real  resers'ations  abtiut  the  three- 
pronged  formula  in  the  committee  bill, 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  was  ac- 
curate In  .saying  homehow  all  of  these 
l)eop!e  were  left  out.  I  would  be  happy 
to  liave  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
clarify  that  point. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  I  will  have  to  take  exception 
to  that.  He  was  thinking  of  another  for- 
mula in  the  bill,  if  I  may  .say  so  to  the 
gentleman.  Whether  the  formula  con- 
tains the  $3,000  family  Income  criteria 
or  the  title  IV  social  security  criteria  is 
really  not  relevant.  It  is  .simply  a  for- 
mula for  dividing  the  funds  among  the 
States.  Students  can  still  apply  for  the 
educational  opportunity  grants. 

I  have  one  other  point  that  I  want  to 
make,  and  then  I  hope  that  we  could  ask 
for  some  control  of  the  time  on  this 
amendment. 

The  real  question  here,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  tlie  question  of  the  cost  of  living  and 
therefore  ADC  payments  in  various 
States  If  a  family  Uves  In  rural  Oregon, 
they  do  not  need  as  much  money  to  live 
on  as  a  family  living  in  San  Francisco  or 
New  York  City  or  Chicago  or  Washing- 
ton. DC,  or  Seattle.  It  is  one  of  the  rea- 
.sons  ADC  payments  are  higher  In  New 
York  City  than  in  Oregon  or  Kentucky 
or  Mississippi. 

ADC — or  welfare  payments  imder  title 
IV  of  social  secunty  are  related  to  this 
factor.  Few  Washington  State  or  New 
York  State  families  are  receiving  less 
Uian  $3,000.  Therefore  they  are  not 
coimted  In  the  need  part  of  the  formula — 
even  though  they  are  needy.  Also  these 
figures  are  10  years  old.  We  should  not 
use  obsolete  data.  The  gentleman  from 
California  seeks  to  correct  an  inequity 
and  also  require  the  use  of  ciurent  data- 
It  was  for  those  reasons  that  I  offered 
the  amendment  in  the  subcommittee.  It 
seemed  to  me  th»t  it  was  a  better  provi- 
sion worded  this  wsjT,  I  was  sorry  it  wm 
defeated  In  the  subcommittee,  I  find,  my- 
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self  in  the  dllllcult  position  of  defending 
the  bill  and  yet  recognizing  thart  this  is 
an  amendment  which  does  correct  an  in- 
equity.   

Mr.  STEXQER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  do  not  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  two  thmgs  ought  to  be 
clear  to  the  members  of  the  committee. 
One  Is  that  IX  we  adopt  this — and  all  of 
us  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  uncertainty  in  terms  of  distribu- 
tion of  fimds — it  would  be  my  best  judg- 
ment that  States  such  as  New  York  sjid 
California  would  get  considerably  more 
than  States  like  Wisconsin  and  a  host  of 
other  States  that  would  not  be  able  to 
share  in  the  same  way  in  the  use  of  title 
IV  social  security  factors  within  the 
formulaof  distribution. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  hope  the  whole  debate 
over  the  formula  question  gives  the  com- 
mittee some  concept  and  some  idea  as  to 
whetlier  or  not  they  want  to  stay  with 
this  three-pronced  formula  However,  I 
think  this  debate  has  raised  more  ques- 
tions about  the  formula  than  have  been 
answered. 

I  would  hope  we  might  yet  make  a 
change  of  formula. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Cliaimian.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Oretion. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  if  we  might  get  some  time 
Imutation  on  debate  on  this  particular 
amendment.  Can  we  close  tiiis  debate 
within  10  minutes?  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  ha£  5  minutes  and  this  would 
miike  provision  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Clialrman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  particular 
amendment  close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  a&  I  see  more  and 
more  people  over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  standing  up,  I  begin  worrying  about 
tlie  fact  that  we  should  liave  more  people 
standing  up  over  here.  If  the  gentle- 
woman would  make  the  unanimous- con- 
sent request  for  5  minutes  more,  a  total 
of  15  minutes,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  IL 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ohjecUon  to 
Uie  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oret^on? 

Mr  CAREY  of  New  York,  Mr  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  on  the  ground 
that  tlie  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
jubt  taken  a  look  around  the  Houj!>e  and 
)ia.s  found  less  support  f«r  his  amend- 
ment Uian  he  would  like  to  have. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  is  not  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chalr- 
aikii,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  this  ameudiuent  close  in  IS 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
Uie  request  of  the  gMUIeworaan  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genOeman  from 
Kentuclty  is  recognized  tor  5  rainuies. 

BCr.  PKRIUMU.  My.  duamian,  my 
foremeet  concern  Jb  that  everyone  be 
treated  equitatriy.  ^seclal  inlTlleges 
shook!  not  be  granted  to  any  State. 

tfow.  I  know  that  New  Tbrk.  California 
and  other  Industralized  States  are  not 
receiving  an  adequate  amount.  No  State 
is 

But  untU  the  1970  Income  statistics  are 
available  and  we  can  gauge  the  impact 
of  these  amendment.  I  think  It  is  only 
fair  and  eqmtable  that  we  vote  it  down. 
Only  then  will  we  be  ctxifldent  that  we 
are  proceeding  m  an  equitable  manner. 
I  do  want  to  tell  the  committee  that  I 
liave  never  objected  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bcrtoh)  or  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  tMr.  Cahcy> 
or  to  the  other  Members  from  New  York 
who  iiave  with  great  ability  been  moet 
perservering  In  preserving  the  interests 
of  their  home  Su»tes. 

Mr  BURTON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
siTitleman  from  California- 
Mr.  BURTON  Mr.  Chairman,  tliere  is 
no  one,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Member'.s — 
and  I  am  sure  tliat  of  the  whole  House,  or 
in  fact  anyone,  who  would  challenge  the 
ablUty  of  tlic  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  gentlem.an  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Perki.ns'  in  what  he  has  done  in  order 
to  take  inordinately  well.  good,  and  lov- 
ing care  of  his  beloved  constituency.  In 
bill  after  hill  and  time  after  time  we  are 
all  aware,  and  sometimes  painfully 
Hware.  of  the  interests  of  tiie  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  and  most  rJl  of  us  find 
it  well  advised  to  support  the  gentleman 
in  his  erforis  to  a.ssist  his  constituency. 
All  we  want  is  to  have  just  a  little  tst 
of  it  for  some  of  us  m  some  of  the  larger 
States. 

Mr  PERKINS  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagxie  that  I  want  to  work 
with  the  gentleman  after  enactment  of 
HR  1,  so  that  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  we  will  be  able  to  rectify  any  in- 
equities 

But  we  should  not  at  this  time  revise 
an  allocation  that  will  affect  all  the 
States  in  the  Union.  And  that  Is  what 
this  amendment  does.  It  will  have  an 
impact  on  tlie  entire  allocation,  and  no 
one  here  knows  just  bow  much  less  or 
how  much  more  their  State  will  receive. 
This  is  an  atnendment  of  such  macni- 
tude  that  it  should  be  fully  considered  in 
committee.  This  is  not  the  place  to  re- 
allocate moneys.  We  might  very  well — 
in  my  judgment  we  will — take  fiuxls 
from  the  States  where  the  need  is  tl« 
greatest. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recor- 
nlBCs  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ^Mr. 
Caii»t  > . 

Mr  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gvaeroas  «bc»- 
mlum  glveB  wm  by  my  former  ehalrman, 
the  t«B$]eman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
KINS)  ••  to  how  hard  we  have 
teffethar  In  trying  to  perfect  tegtstattoa 
tor  the  tenellt  of  att  children.  iNad  I  d» 
not  alajfid  ta  this  ««U  m  »  rwceautft- 
tlve  of  the  youxw  puufk*  ol  Mn  York,  or 
aa  a  reproMntattve  of  the  youn«  vtopim 


of  any  part  cd  our  coantar.  but  rather  as 
one  who  has  always  expended  the  great- 
est rfTort  in  terms  of  equity  for  all  the 
children  of  tOe  Uhlted  States. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  and 
I  coakl  continue  to  join  hands  in  seeing 
that  when  we  support  as  many  cnildren 
as  possible,  we  do  not  do  any  disservice 
to  any  children  in  any  section  of  the 
country 

ALSO  U)  ."^tate  that  by  being  fair  to  New 
York  we  are  b«ng  unfair  to  Kentucky 
i-s  smiply  not  true.  This  is  not  a  New 
Vork-Califomia-Illinois  argument,  it  is 
a  question  as  to  whether  we  have  one 
■tandard  of  acceptable  parameter  fox 
nieasiDTng  poverty  in  this  country  in 
order  to  allocate  limited  funds. 

If  you  ignore  the  fact  we  have  public 
assistance  programs  m  the  countr\-  while 
we  are  voting  public  assistance  for  the 
colleges  and  universities,  is  to  defeat  the 
whole  purpose  of  this  bill.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  Federal  money  going  where 
Federal  money  is.  If  you  ignore  the  fact 
that  we  have  public  assistance  programs, 
and  only  talk  about  a  $3,000  family  in- 
come, you  are  bringing  in  an  irrelevancy. 
Ijet  us  follow  the  pubhc  effort,  the  pub- 
lic effort  of  public  assistance,  and  for- 
get State  boimdaries. 

The  CHArRM.\N  The  Chair  recocr- 
nizes    Uie    gentleman    from    Wisconsin 

'  Mr     STKlGkR  '  . 

I  By  unarumous  consent,  Mr  STrrcni 
cf   Wisconsin  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 

Qt-IK.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  rtrcogr- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Kentorfcy  Mr. 
Mazzoli  >  . 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  the  amendment  I  do  so 
reluctantly  because  of  my  fondness  for 
the  distinguished  pentle-rcman  from 
Oregon. 

First  of  all,  the  bin  came  out  of  com- 
mittee without  the  provision  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr 
BmjTow  I  and  after  extensive  heanmes 
and  an  extensl've  markup  I  think  we 
should  iea\T  it  alone 

The  second  point,  which  is  much  more 
important  than  that,  is  the  fart  that  as 
I  understand  the  ESEA  formtcia  men- 
uoned  by  the  geaticmaen  from  Cahferaia 
'  Mr  BfTRTOw  >  as  reoMHi  for  ehaaagmg  the 
BOG  formula,  the  ESKA  money  Is  dis- 
tributed on  the  baste  of  the  number  of 
children  who  come  from  faaailiee  that 
meet  the  uico.Tie  requinnents  and  ewde- 
lines  for  need 

In  thJ»  higher  eoiicaticn  bill  before  as. 
the  EGG  grants  are  eaJcaiated  oo  a 
three-pronged  basis.  One  is  the  number 
of  high  school  students  in  a  State,  one 
IS  the  number  of  ooUeiic  stadents  m 
schools  in  the  State,  and  the  third  is  the 
uKXMae  reqalreoKBt. 

Lar«e  States  like  New  York  and  Cmh- 
forala — and  aU  the  oChen— -are  suil  g»- 
ina  to  get  sitfiekoiitlol  moBKy  aader  tba 
BOO  tarmuta  beeauea  they  are  large  and. 
therefore,  hum  more  hiiih  actaDol  stis- 
denta  and  hatee  aoaee  ooilase  atudencs. 
So  tbae*  Statas  are  aot ; 
oo  the  laeema'  lenmt  Teaiirsmim 
Vtatr  aUcHitMy  Mad  to  f«t  tttak 
throoch  thfs  BOO  ftnaatia.  Sb 
myaetf  kacKxted,  wteo  is 
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amendur.«it.  Is  opposing  the  large  States 
and  optKisiiy?  poor  people.  We  are  aimply 
sayiag  that  there  are  other  aspects  of 
this  formula,  two  parts  of  which  are 
overweighted  now  in  favor  of  large 
States.  No  further  favor  need  be  shown 
the  large  States  than  Is  already  shown 
under  the  committees  version  of  the 
EOG  formula. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr 
Uellenback). 

Mr  DEXXKNB.\CK  Mr  Chairman,  as 
we  said  earlier  when  we  were  striving  to 
secure  the  basic  formula,  we  do  not  feel 
the  formula  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
committee  bill  is  a  good  change  from  the 
present  situation  becaiLse  what  it  strives 
to  bring  into  the  computation  a  combina 
tion  of  EOG  money  factors  which  are  not 
relevant  to  the  utilization  of  thase 
moneys. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  impact  of  this 
particular  change  would  be  on  my  State 
of  Oregon,  but  that  i.s  not  the  way.  in 
my  opimon,  that  we  should  approach  this 
type  of  change.  We  ought  to  look  at  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  relevancy  and 
soundness  and  not  just  what  the  impact 
on  one  particular  State  may  be. 

The  proposal  of  the  gentleman  in  that 
regard  would  compound  the  felony  and 
add  another  irrelevancy. 

The  fattor  of  assi.stmt;  people  on  wel- 
f  .ire  in  a  proper  law  can  be  a  very  desira- 
ble factor,  but  it  is  not  relevant  to  the 
question  of  distribution  of  this  t.vpe  of 
money  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  to  make 
this  amendment  at  this  time,  whatever 
its  impact  on  the  individual  Slates,  is 
basically  and  fundamentally  unsound  It 
i.s  attempting  to  change  what  L-?  not  a 
good  formula,  but  it  would  not  be  an 
improvement  I  hope  tins  amendment  is 
defeated 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from   Illinois   tMr. 

PUCINSKI  '  . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
statement  was  made  here  that  under  the 
Burton  formula  somehow  t>oor  children 
would  be  double  counted. 

I  believe  that  is  not  correct  What  we 
do  IS  we  count  all  the  ciuldren  in  the 
state  who  come  from  fanulies  with  in- 
come under  $3,000,  whether  on  pubUc 
aid  or  otherwise. 

Tlien   they    add  to 
numiber    of    children 
families  with  income  over  $3,000 
li  it  us  a  relief  check. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  at  this  point  if 
that  statement  is  not  correct. 

The  tnain  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  help  needy  children  to  go  on 
to  college  That  is  lt«  main  purpoae.  I  do 
not  see  how  any  Member  in  good  con- 
sciefice  could  say  that  somehow  or  other 
a  child  who  is  on  public  aid.  receiving 
public  assistance,  but  because  he  comes 
from  a  family  with  many  children  where 
the  public  assistance  check  runs  up  in 
excess  of  $3,000  should  be  treated  dif- 
ferently than  a  child  who  comes  from  a 
family  wboee  family  Income  is  under 
$3,000.  We  are  talking  about  children  In 
poverty.  But  what  we  are  trying  to  do  LS 


that  number  the 
who  come  from 
—even 


to  make  this  program  available  on  an 
equal  basis  to  children  from  large  fami- 
lies where  the  public  assistance  check 
from  the  taxpayers  exceeds  $3,000,  and 
that  Is  the  only  issue  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  *Mr,  Kazkn). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  merely  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  a  question.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  « Mr,  Pucinski  i  has  re- 
peatedly said  that  tWs  amendment  would 
not  affect  the  formula  as  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  money  goinK  into  the  States. 
He  argues  that  after  the  money  is  in  the 
States  is  when  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  would  apply  I.s  Lliat  true? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Tliat  Ls  not  correct  The 
calculations  must  be  made  here  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  on  the  basis  of  the  formula  before 
any  funds  are  disbursed 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  other  words,  if  this 
amendment  Is  adopted,  it  will  have  a 
bearing  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
Koes  into  every  State? 

Mr  PERKINS  Every  State. 

Mr  PrciNSKI  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  States  in  which  there  are 
families  such  as  I  have  described  have 
as  much  need  for  this  money  to  send 
those  kids  on  to  college  as  anyone  else. 
What  the  gentleman  is  drawing  Is  a  dis- 
tinction between  tho.se  children  who  come 
from  the  South  and  the  city  of  Chicago; 
large  fanuhes  on  public  welfare  will  be 
counted  out  simply  because  we  do  not 
want  to  change  the  formula.  That  is  what 
tiie  i.ssue  is  here. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  But  tlie  statement  the 
gentleman  made  originally  was  that  this 
amendment  would  ha\e  absolutely  no 
l>earmg  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  go  to  the  States,  and  according  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
said,  it  most  certainly  would  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Burton    . 

Mr.  BURTON  I  think  it  is  very  Im- 
portant tliat  we  clear  up  one  possible 
misconception,  and  that  is  that  tills  is 
not  merely  a  California-New  York 
amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
would  affect  California,  New  York,  Pena- 
sylvatua,  Illinois.  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Maine,  and  what-have-you. 

The  dilemma  posed  by  the  $3,000  for- 
mula can  perhaps  be  described  this  way: 
This  is  not  a  $3,000  requirement  for  a 
family  of  four  It  is  $3,000  for  a  family 
of  six,  nine,  or  11.  If  a  kid  has  a  paper 
route,  Uie  earnings  of  the  paper  route 
are  automatically  In  this  $3,000.  and  the 
family  could  be  disqualified. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  every- 
one agrees  that  the  $3,000  formula  is 
at>8urd.  It  lias  been  and  it  Is  absurd.  It 
is  not  a  realistic  test  of  need  But.  more 
importantly,  when  we  use  the  up-dated 
census  data  in  the  larger  States,  which 
comprise  about  75  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, your  wrifare  payments  for  families, 
husband  and  wife  and  tluec  children,  are 


larger  than  a  total  of  $3,000,  and  so. 
therefore,  that  family  is  not  even 
counted. 

So  do  not  fall  for  this  nonsense  that 
it  Is  a  '•California-New  York-only" 
amendment.  We  are  not  trying  to  get 
more  money.  We  are  trj'ing  to  reduce  the 
damage  done  to  us  by  the  new  census- 
income  information,  which  cuts  away 
from  our  existing  level  of  allocations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
iMr.  QuiE» . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seemed 
to  me,  as  I  listened  to  this  debate,  that 
people  again  are  getting  mixed  up  and 
thinking,  If  we  leave  out  the  welfare 
families,  tlion  somehow  or  other  those 
students  would  not  be  able  to  get  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  from  colleges. 
That  is  not  the  case  at  all  They  are 
talking?  about  trying  to  write  a  State 
allocation  formula  here. 

Let  me  u.se  these  minutes  to  tell  the 
Members  what  I  think  would  be  the  only 
equitable  State  allotment  formula,  if  we 
have  to  have  one,  and  that  would  be  to 
take  the  amount  of  approved  requests 
for  educational  opportumty  grants  with- 
in a  State  as  It  relates  to  the  requests 
in  all  the  States.  That  is  the  only  equit- 
able way,  because  the  colleges  get  the 
requests,  they  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  regional  panels,  and  then  once  ap- 
proved by  the  regional  panels,  they 
would  go  into  the  total.  That  is  the  only 
reasonable  way. 

If  somebody  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
would  be  Interested  in  offering  an 
amendment  that  would  be  equitable.  I 
guarantee  I  will  supiK>rt  it  a.-;  .strongly  as 
I  can.  I  have  a  concern  about  offering 
anything  that  is  equitable,  because  if  I 
offer  it,  I  tiiink  many  of  the  f>eopIe  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  would  feel  honor- 
bound  not  to  support  it,  because  it  is  a 
Republican  who  would  be  oiTering  It  The 
people  on  that  side  of  the  aLsle  seem  to 
be  able  to  win  elections  without  any 
difficulty.  I  do  not  think  r  would  drag 
tliem  down,  but  apparently  there  is  some 
problem.  I  am  sorr>-  there  i."^.  and  I  am 
sorry  all  education  suffers  from  it. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinoi.s, 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chairman,  what 
would  the  gentleman  think  about  drop- 
ping the  $3,000  altogether  and  just  dis- 
tributing to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  students  In  college  and  the 
numijer  of  children  in  high  schools? 

Mr  QUIE.  That  narrows  It  down  to 
Just  two  factors,  and  It  would  be  better 
than  we  have  now,  but  why  not  go  all 
the  way  and  count  the  grants  approved? 
Why  not  go  all  the  way? 

I  have  talked  to  some  of  the  gentlemen 
and  I  know  they  realize  that  would  be 
equitable  but  somehow  they  do  not  seem 
to  go  for  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr  Btxrtow). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDUxirr  ormxs  bt  me.  ifATsmcAOi 

Mr  MAT8UNAOA,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendmeut   o0erwt   tay   Mr.    Matbcnsos: 

p^e  117,  &ft*r  Una  13,  Insert  t)y»  foliowtac: 

PKIOBITT  mm  an  uumivra  wso  hats  mxairma 

LOABB  ram  ■—ir—  txais 

Sxc.  4ia.  (»)  Seetlaii  4a7(a)  of  me  Hlghsr 
Bucatlon  Act  of  1965  la  amandecl  by  atrtklag 
out  "aud"  a.t  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  by 
strUOog  out  tb.%  parted  at  tba  end  theroef 
and  luaertlng:  ";  aad",  and  by  addmg  at  tbe 
end  thereof  the  following : 

■•|3)  the  lender  agrees.  In  malting  Insured 
loans,  X<>  grant  a  priority  (in  accordaaiee  with 
raeh  eriterls  aa  the  CommlaBloner  may  pre- 
Bcribe)  Uj  students  who  have  theretotore  re- 
ceived auch  lo^na  from  It. 

Redaslguate  th«  aeotlons  wbLcli  follow 
accordingly. 

Page  149.  after  line  18,  Insert  Che  following 

PBIORITT  rOB  SrmXNTS  WTHO   HAVK  BKritVID 
LOANS  FOB  BABUm  TEAnui 

Sec.  4«7  Section  a  of  the  National  Defence 
Eucatlon  Act  of  1S58  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  (after  the  subsection  added  by  the 
preceding  section)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

••(f)  An  agreement  under  this  title  for  pay- 
ment of  a  Federal  capital  contribution  shall 
include  such  prorlslons  as  the  Commissioner 
may  require  for  granting  a  priority  In  the 
mating  of  loans  from  ruch  fund  to  students 
who  have  theretofore  received  such  a  loan." 

Renumber  sectlona  487  and  468  as  sections 
468  and  469,  respecittvely. 

Mr.  MATSUWAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  designed  to 
deal  with  a  minor  but  troublesome  prob- 
lem that  has  developed  imder  the  present 
student  loan  program. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  received  requests  for  help  from 
students  who  had  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived a  loan  under  one  of  these  pro- 
grams which  enabled  liim  to  begin  a  pro- 
gram of  studj-.  Then  upon  filing  applica- 
tions for  loans  for  subsequent  years,  the 
.student  has  found  he  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  loan  for  the  reason  that  all  avail- 
able money  had  been  lent  out  to  others 
with  equal  or  leas  need,  who  m-erc  com- 
mencing their  educational  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  can  be 
agreed  ttiat  it  is  certainly  unfair  to  a 
student  to  lead  him  into  a  commitment 
of  his  own  financial,  mental,  and  emo- 
tional resources  to  enter  into  liia  first 
year  of  a  .study  program  and  then  to  deny 
to  him  a  loan  wiiich  would  be  neces&ar>^ 
for  him  to  continue  his  study  program, 
because  available  loans  had  been  made 
to  others  with  equal  or  less  needs  who  had 
nc  I  even  hiegtm  tlielr  pi-ograms. 

It  is  this  situation,  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
which  my  amendment  intends  to  reach. 
It  does  not  require  any  additional  funds, 
nor  does  It  affect  the  allocations  made 
to  individual  States  or  .schooLs  Further- 
more, a  student  would  sUll  be  required 
to  demonstrate  his  conunued  need  for 
loan  assistance.  But  if  he  were  in  need 
of  Uie  loan  and  sUll  wanted  It  he  would 
be  given  preference  over  others  with 
equal  or  leas  needs  who  had  not  yet 
started  on  their  study  programs. 

Mj-  Chairman.  I  wish  to  point  out  tliat 
the  amendment  I  ara  orerlng  would  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  new  proviaions  In 
the  bill  for  education  opixirtunity  grants. 
Only  loan  programs  would  be  affected. 

I  believe  we  can  all  agree.  Mr.  Chalr- 
tnan,  that  when  a  student  receives  a  fed- 
erally aided  loan  to  begin  his  education 
he  also  reeelvea  an  implied  ooramiUnent 
that  if  loan  money  Is  sUll  available  and 


he  la  still  In  need  of  assistance  to  &aMi 
his  achooiing  he  can  continue  to  receive 
this  aartrtanee. 

My  wnrnrtment  Is  designed  to  help  to 
drlirer  OB  this  commitment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  has  expired. 

(By  unanlnuMU  consent,  Mr.  Mat- 
srNAOA  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  rrunutes  < 

Mrs,  GREKN  of  Oregoa.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  will  the  g aitleman  yield? 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  When  the 
gentleman  came  to  me  about  this  ammd- 
ment  it  was  my  tmderstacding  that  it 
was  just  to  cover  the  guaranteed  student 
loans.  Is  the  gentleman  including  the 
NDEA  loans  here,  too? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Yes:  I  am  includ- 
ing all  the  loan  programs,  but  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  any  objection  to  including 
the  NDEA  I  would  be  wlUing  to  strike  it 
out 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  believe  we 
would  run  into  some  major  problems.  As 
I  told  the  gentleman  when  I  talked  with 
him,  in  terms  even  of  the  gnaranoeed 
student  loan  program,  if  a  person  re- 
ceived a  loan  for  2  years,  as  a  hypotteti- 
cal  case,  and  became  a  junior  in  college, 
if  there  were  a  freshman  wiio  was  en- 
tering who  applied,  if  that  freshman  had 
greater  need  then  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  give  priority  to  the  junior  in  col- 
lege just  because  he  has  had  a  loan. 

As  I  understood  the  gnitleman,  he  was 
going  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  if 
the  student  had  a  previous  loan  and  a 
new  applicant  had  identical  needs — 
identical  needs — and  the  lending  insti- 
tution made  that  judgment,  he  would  be 
given  a  preference,  but  only  on  the  guar- 
anteed loan. 

PMrthermore,  I  belie\T  the  gentleman 
did  say,  "If  the  money  is  still  available 
and  If  he  still  needs  the  funds." 

I  believe  this  mast  be  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  legislative  hisftary  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  because  we 
certainly  could  not  say  to  a  lending  in- 
stitution or  a  bank — they  have  done  a 
remarkably  good  Job  in  making  loans. 
and  I  believe  they  ought  to  be  com- 
mended for  it,  because  it  is  a  public  serv- 
ice and  they  are  not  making  money  on 
It — if  the  bank  does  not  have  the  funds 
ffM"  this  and  has  used  them  for  other 
needier  students,  they  should  do  it.  It 
seenxs  to  me  it  would  be  very  unwise  for 
the  Congress  to  say  they  had  to  give  it 
to  this  student  because  he  had  a  previous 
loan. 

But  if  this  means  those  conditions 
which  I  have  outlined  That  it  only  ap- 
plies to  the  guaranteed  student  loans, 
and  If  the  money  is  still  availatrfe.  and 
if  the  student  still  needs  it — and  under 
the  bill  he  must  have  the  certification  of 
that  need  by  the  student  financial  aid 
offlcer — and  if  the  need  is  the  same  as 
that  of  another  person,  it  would  be  then 
and  then  only  that  the  preference  wotild 
be  given 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  For  the  purpose  of 
establishing   legislative   historj-   in   this 
matter.  I  concur  with  what  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  has  just  stated. 
Mrs,  QREIEN  ol  Oregon  Then,  the  gen- 


tleman would  ask  unammous  eansent  or 
move  to  strike  out  that  part  ol  the 
amendment  tbat  has  tc  do  witb  NDEIA? 
Mr.  ICATSdMAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  ctuisent  at  tlda  tunc  to 
strike  from  my  offered  amendment  all  of 
that  part  after  •'aacardingly:"  becnuung 
with  the  words  'page  149.  after  Ime  18. 
insert  the  fallowing : ' ' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  anammous-consent  requesL 

The  Clerk  read  the  anaiumous  consent 
request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectimi  to 
the  request  of  the  genUenan  from  Ha- 
wau? 
There  was  no  objecfaon. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Blr.  Chairman.   I 
ask  approval  ctf  my  amendxnezit. 

Mr.  DKl.l.KNBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
rise  m  oppositicm  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  having 
pomted  out  ver>-  cleariy  a  number  of 
great  diuigers  to  this  amendmoit  as  it 
IS  proposed. 

Let  me  make  an  addlti(mal  point  that 
many  of  us  really  do  not  think  about  very 
crften.  that  is,  exactly  wiiat  it  is  we  are 
doing  in  makmg  legislative  iBstory  You 
cannot  by  any  discus&ion  on  the  fteor 
of  this  body  take  ismguage  that  says 
black  and  by  talking  into  the  Rscoai) 
or  supposedly  makmg  legislative  history 
make  that  language  come  out  "'white." 
Legislative  histtwTr  is  valaaMe  in  re- 
solving ambiguities.  Any  time  that  lan- 
guage of  a  proposed  araendmeni  or  a  bill 
which  is  before  us  has  a  genuine  ambi- 
guity in  it  a  court  called  upon  to  mter- 
pret  that  language  may  very  weS  go  hack 
to  the  legislative  history  to  determine 
what  it  was  those  who  enacted  the  law 
meant. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  WUl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr  DKT.I.RNBACK  Yes  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  IT  the  gentlranan 
will  look  at  the  offered  amendment  in 
the  second  paragraph  thereof  the  lan- 
guage reads  as  follows 

\-he  lender  a^re*^.  kn  mating  uaeurad  Itjaos. 
•-ij  jrr&nt  a  priority  (In  accordaiu:*  with  sucli 
■nterta  as  the  CommlaUener  may  prescribe) 
to  students  who  have  theret-ofore  receiTe«i 
.-vuch  loans  from  It. 

The  Commissioner,  of  course,  would 
.set  these  cniena  in  accordance  aith  the 
legislative  historj-  which  we  have  here 
established. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  I  appreciate  >*hat 
the  gentleman  is  reaclung  for.  and  I 
have  an  extremely  high  regard  for  him. 
but  I  point  out  that  we  cannot  make  leg- 
islative historj^  alone  by  what  we  do  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  We  have  arujther 
body  which  is  also  mvoJved  in  this 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  four  corners 
of  the  language  before  us,  I  am  afraid  we 
will  iim  into  great  difficulty  in  running 
into  a  situation  which  will  not  assure 
that  cver>-  lending  institution  will  be  in 
practical  fact  adhere  to  the  various 
points  which  were  raised  by  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  and  which  the  esteemed 
gentleman  ftom  Hawaii  sought  to  incor- 
porate in  the  form  of  leftislati^-e  history. 

If  he  i&  really  striving  to  wnte  in  here 
m  effect  such  language  as  was  involved  la 
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the  colloquy  between  the  gentlewoman 
frtMn  Oregon  (Mrs.  Grkkn)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
maca)  ,  I  would  urge  that  the  language  of 
the  amendment  be  amended  so  that  It 
makes  absolutely  clear  within  its  own 
language  what  it  is  the  gentleman  is 
striving  to  do. 

Mr.  MATSITNAGA.  Mr  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DELLENBACK  Let  me  finish  and 
then  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii. 

It  U  my  concern,  and  I  say  this  to  the 
gentleman  and  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
that  if  the  discussions  of  the  last  few 
minutes  have  stated  the  goal  for  which 
we  are  reaching.  I  am  concerned  that  this 
language  will  not  reach  it.  The  language 
as  it  stands  will  not  gxiarantee  the  writ- 
ing into  the  criteria  that  which  we  should 
have.  As  the  amendment  Ls  proposed, 
even  with  the  discussion  which  has  talcen 
place  beforehand.  I  would  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  if  they  really  want 
to  be  sure  to  accomplish  the  goals  which 
our  colleague  is  striving  to  accomplish,  we 
must  defeat  this  amendment.  I  urge  that 
we  take  this  action. 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my 
friend  frc«n  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman 
perhaps  misunderstood  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  'Mrs.  Oreen'.  It  Is  my 
understanding  tliat  Uie  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  has  a<.ceiJCed  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK  Well,  I  under- 
stand. I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii,  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon said  if  the  amendment  is  to  be  inter- 
preted with  the  provisos  that  she  very 
soundly  pointed  out,  she  would  agree  that 
that  would  be  fine  But  it  is  still  not  a 
part  of  the  amendment  to  this  bill  until 
this  body  acts  an  it.  Therefore,  I  am  urg- 
ing this  body,  in  view  of  Uie  language 
which  is  really  here  and  not  which  we 
would  like  to  have  here,  to  defeat  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numlaer  of 
words 

I  wonder  if  the  gcntiernan  from  Hawaii 
wlio  proposed  the  amendment  would 
care  to  answer  a  question  or  two?  I  read 
the  language  of  this  amendment  tliat 
says  the  lender  agrees  in  making  Insured 
loans  to  grant  a  priority  to  .'students  who 
have  theretofore  received  such  loans 
from  it — and  I  have  left  out  the  words 
■  criteria  as  the  Commi.ssioner  may  pre- 
scribe ' — would  this,  if  the  Commi.ssioner 
so  decided,  mean  tliat  a  lender  would  be 
forced  to  make  a  loan  to  a  .student  whose 
credit  rating  has  come  into  question  or 
who  has  gone  through  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings or  some  other  action  has  oc- 
curred from  the  time  the  first  loan 
was  made  to  the  time  he  l.s  applying 
lor  anotlier  loan?  Could  it  reqiUre. 
unless  It  happens  that  the  Commis- 
sioner gives  him  such  leeway  in  the 
criteria  that  he  give  priority  to  a  student 
Ahose  credit  rating  is  not  good  and, 
Uierefore.  a  lender  under  ordinary  com- 
mercial conditions  would  not  grant  the 
loan? 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  read  the  language,  1*  says  the 
priority  is  to  be  granted  "in  accordance 
with  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner 
may  prescribe." 

I  am  certain,  under  the  circumstances 
which  the  gentleman  described,  that  the 
Commissioner  would  not  require  a  prior- 
ity to  such  a  student 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  take  it  that 
tlie  gentleman  would  not  want  such  a 
result  to  occur? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Certainly,  a  lender 
participating  in  this  program  will  only 
continue  to  participate  if  the  loans  he 
makes  are  the  kind  of  loans  that  would 
be  good  commercial  loans  generally  meet- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  guarantee  and 
so  forth 

I  would  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  'Mr  Dellknback  i  in  urging  that 
we  not  adopt  an  amendment  that  has 
these  ambiguities.  If  there  are  things 
that  we  think  ought  to  be  stated,  I  think 
they  should  t>e  written  out  as  to  just 
what  Is  provided  in  the  amendment.  We 
should  not  leave  it  up  to  chance  that  the 
Commissioner  will  adopt  cniena  to  con- 
form with  what  we  thmk  he  ought  to  do. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  DELLENBACK  t  is  correct  If  there  is 
no  ambiguity,  the  Court  will  not  look  at 
the  record  If  we  know  what  we  want  to 
do  in  the  way  of  priorities,  let  us  spell  It 
out  and  let  us  not  pass  an  amendment 
which  IS  as  vague  a.s  lhi.s 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Yes,  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  expresses  a  thought  which 
went  through  my  mind  also,  but  rather 
than  spelling  out  in  detail  in  the  statute 
what  criteria  the  Commissioner  should 
follow  he  is  granted  the  authority  to  set 
such  criteria.  This  is  in  compliance  with 
normal  legislative  procedure. 

And  in  this  case  the  counsel  who 
drafted  the  amendment  for  me  was  of 
the  view  that,  because  we  are  giving  the 
authority  to  the  Comtmssioner  to  set  up 
the  criteria,  the  language  was  sufficient 
if  supported  by  language  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  eslabli-sh  a  legislative 
history.  It  is  for  this  rea.son  that  the 
amendment  was  offered  in  the  language 
that  it  is  in. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  I  am  certain  that 
it  is,  because  I  tjeheve  I  understand  the 
problem  the  gentleman  is  trymg  to  ad- 
dress through  his  amendment.  However, 
I  worry  about  what  other  criteria  might 
be  used.  There  are  tlioee  who  suggest 
that  no  conditions  should  be  made  on 
the  loan  that  the  family  of  a  student 
have  an  account  with  a  bank.  We  did  not 
do  that  even  though  it  was  urged  on  us 
by  the  other  IxKly  when  we  were  dealing 
with  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram. There  are  others  who  feel  that  tlie 
loan  should  go  to  those  who  are  the 
neediest  first,  and  by  the  time  we  get  the 
Commissioner  to  write  the  criteria  we  will 
find  the  participating  banks  will  not  have 
discretion  in  making  the  loans,  and  when 
that  occurs  they  will  no  longer  participate 
in  the  program   It  has  been  a  good  pro- 


gram, and  it  has  helped  a  lot  of  low-in- 
come and  a  lot  of  middle-income  stu- 
dents. I  would  hate  to  see  it  jeopardized 
by  something  that  is  not  specific,  and  that 
could  cause  havoc  to  the  program. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  as  modified,  was  re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   MR    FRASFB 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kraser  On 
page  111  strike  out  lines  3  through  5  and 
insert   In  lieu   thereof   the  following: 

"Sec.  405.  From  the  sums  apprnpriated 
pursuant  to  section  401.  the  Commlsaloner 
shall  allot  to  each  Stat«  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  of  such 
sums  as  the  amount  of  approved  requests 
for  educational  opportunity  grants  wuhln 
such  State  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  ap- 
proved requests  for  educational  opportunity 
grants  in  all  the  States. 

On  page  111,  line  12,  strike  out  "section 
465(a)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
406  ■. 

On  page  139  strike  out  lines  25  and  26  and 
on  page  130  strike  out  line  1  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  year  (1)  under 
.section  441(b)  of  this  Act  (after  making  the 
reservation  provided  for  in  section  442).  or 
(3)  under  section  201  of 

On  page  131  strike  out  line  16  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "scribed  In 
clause  (1)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  plus 
any '. 

Mr  FRASER  Mr  Chairman,  we  have 
had  two  discu.ssions  on  the  formula  un- 
der which  money  is  allocated  to  the 
States  and  the  Institutions  for  education 
opportunity  grants.  The  second  amend- 
ment, which  was  turned  down,  was  an 
effort  to  Improve  on  the  committee's 
three-factor  formula  after  the  Quie- 
Praser  amendment  was  defeated. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  take 
the  Quie-Fraser  amendment,  divide  it  In 
half,  and  use  that  part  of  the  original 
amendment  tha  deals  with  the  question 
of  allotment  to  the  States 

Under  tills  amendment,  we  abandon 
the  three-factor  formula,  and  say  that 
money  will  go  to  the  States  in  proportion 
to  the  numlser  of  students  eligible  for 
educational  opportunity  grants  in  etich 
State  in  relationship  to  the  nationwide 
total  of  eligible  .students 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  going 
around    tlie   bam   to   find   out   what   we 

Instead  we  coimt  the  actual  number 
of  students  who  are  eligible  for  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  I  think  this 
solves  the  problem  that  was  raised 
earlier  It  solves  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  irrelevant  factors  and  goes  right 
to  the  fundamental  question  of  how 
many  students  are  eligible.  Let  ils  count 
them  up.  divide  the  money  and  appor- 
tion it  out  so  the  States  can  meet  these 
students'  needs 

I  think  this  amendment  avoids  some 
of  the  controversy  that  developed  over 
Uie  more  extended  amendment  where  we 
got  into  the  question  of  setting  national 
standards  We  do  not  deal  with  the  issue 
of  national  standards  here    We  merely 
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establish  a  simple  formula  for  determin- 
ing liow  much  money  each  State  gets 
under  the  EOG  program.  I  tliink  we  bring 
to  EOO  the  highest  measure  of  equity 
in  apportionment  that  we  can  secure. 
I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  compromise. 
The  amendment  moves  us  ahead  In  the 
efifort  to  provide  equity  that  I  kno*  we 
are  all  seeking. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentleman.  I 
would  hope  that  the  committee  accepts 
this  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  bring 
in  a  degree  of  equity  that  is  now  missing 
in  the  three -prong  formula.  I  beUeve  the 
amendment  makes  .sense. 

Really  Is  not  tlie  effect,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  that  imder 
your  amendment  if  adopted,  each  State 
would  receive  the  same  in  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  it,s  finally  approved  re- 
quest Ls  that  in  effect  what  your  amend- 
ment would  do? 

Mr.  FTl.ASER  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  So  you 
would  not  have  this  variation  between 
States  wliich  leads  to  inequity  in  terms 
of  serving  students  who  are  eligible  to 
receive  EOG  grants? 

Mr  FRASER  That  is  right. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRASER  May  I  add  that  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  talk  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  were  opi^oscd  to  the  first 
amendment  and  they  do  believe  that  this 
amendment  Is  considerably  more  accept- 
able. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  think  that  since  this 
Is  a  limited  amendment,  it  should  have 
more  support  I  certainly  hope  it  will 
gam  the  approval  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  Is  a  better  amendment  than  the 
preceding  one.  It  does  not  impose  na- 
tional standards  It  does  not  give  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  the  tre- 
mendous authority  which  the  preceding 
amendment  attempted  Otherwise,  how- 
ever, this  is  reaUy  much  the  same  debate 
that  we  had  on  the  Quie  amendment  an 
hour  ago. 

I  was  not  given  any  copy  of  this  amend- 
ment until  just  now.  I  have  no  idea  of 
what  it  is  going  to  do  in  terms  of  various 
States  and  institutions. 

Again  I  would  repeat  what  I  said  in 
the  beginning.  I  carmot  remember  a 
single  letter  I  liave  received  asking  for 
a  change  in  the  EOG  program  All  of 
the  institutions  of  higher  education  are 
in  support  of  the  language  that  is  in  the 
committee  bill  We  had  54  days  of  testi- 
mony on  the  entire  legislation  All  of  the 
State  financial  aid  officer  are  supporting 
the  formula  in  the  bill  to  the  very  best 
of  my  knowledge  The  EOG  program 
has  worked  well  The  youngsters  who  are 
in  exceptional  need  have  received  money, 
and  I  see  no  reason  now  to  have  a  sudden 
change  in  this. 

If  the  amendment  had  been  offered  a 
week  ago,  some  of  us  would  have  had  the 
chance  to  study  It  and  maybe  some  of 
the  reservations  that  I  have,  would  have 


been  resolved,  but  at  the  present  time, 
not  having  seen  the  amendment  and 
knowing  that  the  present  system  works, 
and  having  debated  this  for  l^i  hours — 
I  would  hope  the  amendment  would  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ETVANS  of  Colorado.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  language  of  the  amendment 
Ls  fairly  simple.  I  must  confess,  not  serv- 
ing on  the  committee,  that  it  makes  it 
more  technical  than  I  realized.  But  it 
seems  to  go  to  the  heart  of  measuring  the 
poor  people  who  will  lae  quaUfled  to  go 
on  to  a  higher  education.  It  is  the  ulti- 
mate thing  I  think  we  want  to  measure 
whether  it  be  New  York.  Colorado.  Wash- 
ington, or  Oregon. 

Tliat  being  the  case,  since  the  bill  does 
change  the  rule,  as  I  understand  it.  from 
what  the  law  used  to  be  in  distributing 
this  money  to  the  States,  would  it  not 
seem  tliat  this  simple  approach  would  be 
by  far  the  fairest  in  assisting  institutions 
in  terms  of  protecting  these  standards 
where  they  need  help. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  I  may  re- 
spond, the  formula  which  would  go  into 
effect  in  the  EOG.  work  studv  and  NDEA 
loan  program  is  the  formula  that  has 
been  used  aU  through  the  years  for  the 
work-study  program.  So  it  is  not  a  new- 
formula  if  we  accept  it  for  the  EOG.  The 
reason  I  make  that  statement  is  that  we 
went  through  this  whole  argument  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  in  this  amend- 
ment there  are  four  separate  references 
to  language  in  legislation  that  would 
liave  to  be  changed.  Frankly.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  even  read  the  full  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  what  it  would  strike 
out.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  for- 
mula which  is  working  well,  and  a  for- 
mula that  IS  working  well  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  i.s  recognized. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  made  an  important  point  that 
all  Members  ought  to  bear  in  mind.  The 
committee  bill  changes  the  present  for- 
mula. It  changes  it  to  add  two  irrelevant 
factors.  As  we  have  pointed  out  a  num- 
ber of  times  before,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota takes  into  consideration  the  only 
factor  that  is  relevant.  If  you  want  to 
provide  aid  to  kids  wherever  they  are 
going  to  college  or  to  other  postsecond- 
ii!->-  ln.stitutions,  this  is  the  way  you 
should  do  it.  'Vou  do  not  get  into  the 
question,  as  stated,  of  national  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  contribution  We 
do  not  get  away  from  State  allocations. 
Whit  we  do  here  Is  to  get  away  from  Ir- 
relevant factors  As  pointed  out  by  the 
pentle-.voman  from  Oregon,  the  work- 
.'fudy  program  a'^es  these  three  irrele- 
vant factors  If  that  program  works  so 
well  why  should  we  not  add  the  formula 
t-v  the  EOG? 

But  if  you  look  at  the  distribution  of 
aid  under  the  work-studj'  program,  you 


see  that  the  greatest  disparity  between 
what  each  State  requires  and  what  it  re- 
ceives is  in  the  work-study  program  It 
goes  all  the  way  from  30  percent  up  to 
140  percent.  AnytWng  above  100  percent 
they  have  to  reallocate.  'Why  use  a  for- 
mula like  thaf  I  just  ask  you  at  this 
time,  since  we  have  debated  this  qiies- 
tion  for  so  long  and  you  now  have  an 
understanding  of  what  the  rea!  mean- 
ing is  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  It  is  the 
fairest  thing  you  could  possibly  devise 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  'Mr  Fr.^ser  > . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
chairman  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

TELuai  voTi:  wrrH  clerks 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
mn.  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers  with  Clerks. 

Tellers  with  Clerks  were  ordered:  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Mr. 
Fraser.  Mrs.  Gfeen  of  Oregon,  and 
Messrs.  Qoe  and  Mazzoli 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  teDers 

reported  that  there  were — ayes  108.  noes 

220.  not  voting  102,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  3271 

(Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

ATBS — 108 


Addabbo 

Forsythe 

PeUy 

Anderson,  ni. 

Prellnghuysen 

Pettla 

Ashley 

Prenzel 

Pimle 

Aspln 

Prey 

Poff 

Belcher 

Fulton.  Term. 

Quie 

Bergland 

Gtoodilng 

R&Usback 

Belv« 

Gude 

Reee 

Blester 

Hansen   Idaho 

Reld   NT. 

Bingham 

Harsha 

Reuss 

Blatnlk 

Hastings 

Rlegle 

Bnotzman 

Heckler   Mass 

R^ibis.  a.  N  T. 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Keistoski 

Ruth 

Camp 

Hosmer 

Ryan 

Cederberg 

Hutclilnson 

Sandman 

CeUer 

Kastenmeier 

Schneebell 

Keating 

Schwengel 

Clausen.. 

Keith 

Sebellus 

Don  H. 

Koch 

Smith.  N.T. 

Clawson.  Del 

Kyi 

Sprlngw 

Cleveland 

Landgrebe 

Steele 

Conable 

Lent 

Stelger.  Wla. 

Coughlm 

Lloyd 

Taylor 

I>avls.  Wis 

McClory 

Teague,  Calif. 

DeUenback 

McCloakey 

Veysey 

Den  holm 

Mcculloch 

Warn  pier 

Dow 

McDonald. 

Ware 

Drlnan 

Mich. 

Whalen 

Dulski 

McKtnney 

Whaliey 

Duncan 

Michel 

'.Vhitehurst 

du  Pont 

Mlkva 

Wiggina 

Edwards  Calif 

Miller  Ohio 

Winn 

Erlenbom 

Mills,  Md. 

Wolff 

Esch 

Morse 

Wydler 

Evtiiis.  Colo. 

Mcsher 

Wyman 

Findley 

Nelsen 

ZlOD 

Fish 

Obey 

Zwach 

I»ortl.  Oerald  R. 

OKonskl 
NOES— 220 

Abernethy 

Boggs 

Carey.  NT. 

Al»urezk 

Boland 

Carter 

Atjzu); 

Be  lling 

Casey.  Tex. 

Adauns 

Brademas 

Chlwholm 

Albert 

Brasco 

Clancy 

Aiulerson. 

Brinkley 

CoUier 

CalU. 

BnxJts 

CoUlna.  ni 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Brv>wn.  Mich 

CoUUos.  Tex. 

Andrews, 

Brcvhill   NO. 

Colmor 

N   D»k 

Bn.'yhUl.  Va. 

Corm&a 

Anuuuzly 

Buchanan 

Cotter 

AspuiaU 

Burke.  FU. 

Daniel  Va 

BadUlo 

Burke.  Mass. 

Daniels.  N  J 

Baker 

Burieaon   Tex 

Danielsuo 

Beglch 

Burlist.n  M'.. 

Davis.  Oa 

Bennett 

Buru>u 

Davu.  S  C 

Bi»BKl 

BjTon 

de  la  Oarza 

Blackburn 

CiUwU 

Deiaue) 
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Delluma 

Ij*nivon 

Rtie 

Uennta 

Unk 

Boger* 

Uevlne 

Loo^.  Md. 

Runcal  u> 

Dlckins.  u 

McCormack 

Booney.  N  T 

Dinfrell 

McDade 

Booney   Pa 

Uom 

McFaU 

Rtjaenthal 

rx)wdy 

McKay 

Roate.ukuwski 

Kilniondsiiti 

McKevitt 

Roush 

p-asceU 

McMlUan 

!U»y 

Piaher 

Macdonald. 

Roybal 

PkXKl 

Runnels 

Flowers 

Madden 

Rupi>e 

Foley 

Mahon 

St  Oermain 

Ford. 

Mann 

8ar  banes 

WlllUun  D. 

Martin 

Hatterheld 

Founuun 

Mattaiaa.  Calif. 

.Scherle 

r>a!!fl&na^ls 

M»thls.  Oa 

tk-hmit/ 

Crallsuclier 

Mat«\ina.^a 

Scott 

Oamuktz 

Mayne 

Seiberling 

Oa>Hli« 

Uazzoll 

Hhuup 

Ctliftjjnt-) 

Meeds 

.Shnvfr 

OlbOuis 

Metcalfe 

Stsk 

Oonzalez 

Miller.  Calif. 

Slack 

Oraaatj 

M:nish 

8iiyder 

Oreen.  Ort-< 

Mn\k 

Speiice 

tirfM*n.  Pa 

Mitchell 

8ta«i?ers 

Orlffln 

MoUutaan 

Stanton. 

C'lfcws 

Ml  inai;an 

James  V 

Ha^an 

M.^jrhead 

a  teed 

Hiiley 

M>ir>can 

Stephens 

Hail 

.Mas 

Stratum 

HamtlUii;! 

Murphy.  Ill 

StubblPtlcld 

Hamnier- 

Mvirphy.  N  Y 

Htuckey 

■chmidt 

Myera 

Syniin(i;U)n 

HAjiiey 

.Niicher 

Tcagup.  Tex 

Hanwn    Wajiti 

Medzl 

Terry 

H«m[ii!ton 

Nichols 

l-htjrnpson.  Oa 

Ha'.hjiwav 

O  Hara 

1  hompaon.  N  J 

Hechier.  W   Va 

(.VNeiU 

riieni.-iou.  \S  LA 

HTidrran-a 

PuJWTTSail 

Thone 

HK-ka   W»«h 

I'3'.maja 

Ullman 

ii.:,:!. 

Patten 

Van  Deerlin 

H('f.al; 

Pep;>er 

Van  Ik 

Houneld 

Perkins 

Vlgorlto 

Hull 

iVyst-r 

WacKonner 

HunK&te 

Pike 

Wblte 

Huut 

:  oa«e 

Whltten 

Ichord 

Podell 

WilUama 

Jacobs 

Preyer.  N.C. 

WrlKtot 

Jotinaon,  CaUf. 

Price.  HI. 

Wyatt 

Jobnaon.  P». 

Price.  Tex. 

WyUe 

Jonas 

FuclBrtil 

Tatea 

Kazen 

PiirceU 

Yatron 

Kemp 

Randall 

Young,  Pla. 

Klli« 

Rangel 

Young,  Tex. 

KjTTO* 

Rartck 

Zablocki 

L«tUi 

Robtnaon.  Va. 

LeCTI«*t 

Bo<Uno 

NOT  VOTING- 

-102 

Abbltt 

EllherK 

Mallllartl 

AlexaxMler 

Eahleooan 

Melcher 

Anderaon, 

ETlna,  Tens. 

Milla.  Ark. 

Teiin. 

Plynt 

MlnahaU 

Archer 

Praaer 

Mlzell 

Arends 

Puqua 

Montgomery 

Asbbrook 

Oettys 

Nix 

Buiac 

Oold  water 

Pickle 

Barrett 

Gray 

Powell 

BeU 

OrtlBtha 

Pryor.  Ai*. 

BeTUl 

OroTer 

Quillen 

Blauton 

Oubaar 

Rhodes 

Bow 

Halpern 

Roberta 

Bray 

Hanna 

Rouaaelot 

Brootn&eki 

Harvey 

Baylor 

Brown.  Oblo 

Hawkins 

Scheuer 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Haya 

Shipley 

CaHcry 

Hubert 

Stkea 

Carney 

Hlcka.  Maas 

Skubltz 

Cbappeil 

Horton 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Clark 

Howard 

amlUklova 

Clay 

Janoan 

Stanton. 

Conte 

Jonea.  Ala. 

J.  William 

Cony  era 

Jonea.  %C 

8t«l«OT-.  Aru. 

Crane 

1   tjea.  Tenn. 

Stokea 

CuJTcr 

Kar'h 

Sullivan 

Dent 

K^ 

Talcott 

Oervlnakl 

lUuczynakl 

Tiernan 

DlgK» 

Kuykendall 

Udall 

Donubue 

Land rum 

Vaii'.ler  Japt 

Downing 

I>jnx    La 

Waliiie 

Dwyer 

Uujan 

Widiiall 

Etklmrdt 

Mc-Clore 

WUsun.  Bob 

Edwarde.  Ala. 

M  <O..U  later 

Wilaim 

Edwarda.  La. 

M    Ewen 

triarlea  H 

So  the  amendment  waa  re)a:t-ed 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  rv  ' 

Mr  yUIE.  Mr  CJiairinan  !  move  to 
slrite    iJhe   last    word 

Mr.  Chaarman  I  just  T.ant  uj  Leil  my 
coUeaguee  tlLat  I  am  going  to  a-sk  unanl- 


moas  consent  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  put  In  the  Rkcoud  a  table  show- 
injr  what  the  effecta  ot  this  amendment 
will  be  on  the  various  States,  because 
the  Members  who  voted  against  their  best 
interests  I  think  would  like  to  know. 

A  lot  of  people  were  asking  what  thLs 
would  do  and  wanted  to  know  if  they 
would  be  able  to  look  at  the  tables  Those 
who  voted  in  their  best  interests  can  see 
if  they  did  or  not 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me'' 

Mr  QUIE  Yes  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  May  I  a.sk 
the  gentleman,  if  this  will  be  on  next 
year's  request,  how  can  yoii  present 
tables  that  would  be  accurate  on  the  re- 
quests that  would  be  made  for  the  EGG 
la^st  year  and  approved  tn  the  colleges' 
How  could  you  give  out  .«;uch  tables'' 

What  tables  are  you  talking  about '' 
You  just  said  you  were  going  to  put 
Ubles  in  the  RECORn  about  which  States 
and  .so  on  were  going  to  lose. 

Mr  QUTE.  I  will  put  a  table  in  the 
Record  as  it  would  affect  thi.s  pre.sent 
year's  allocaUon  The  table  will  show 
the  percentages  each  State  would  receive 
if  the  committee  amendment  was 
adopt.ed  compared  to  current  law  T\\e 
amendment  wcKild  have  meant  that  each 
State  would  have  received  the  same  per- 
centage of  it.«i  request  as  every  other 
State — 22  16  percent 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  If  I  miKht 
say  to  my  friend  thl.s,  this  last  year  is 
gone  No  one  ks  going  to  lase  it  becau.se 
they  have  already  gotten  it  For  next 
year  we  do  not  know  becau.se  we  do  not 
know  how  many  applications  there  will 
be. 

I  will  also  .say  to  my  very  pood  friend 
and  colleague  whom  I  respect  very  much, 
I  wt.sh  that  I  could  have  seen  the  amend- 
ment 5  mmutes  before  it  was  offered 
You  attempted  to  .stnice  out  language  at 
four  different  places  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  mc  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  in  four  instances  .said  that  Uie 
fli;ures  do  not  present  an  accurate  .state 
of  affairs 

Mr  yUIE  They  made  a  mistake  in 
their  tallies  on  the  institutional  grant.s 
However,  they  have  an  accurate  table 
on  this 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  QUTE  I  yield  to  thr  cnitleman 
from  Louisiana 

Mr  'WAGGONNER  I  hope  tiie  gentle- 
man will  leave  his  remarks  unedited 
wherein  he  ha.s  a.sked  for  pormisslon 
after  a  vote  to  make  available  informa- 
tion to  the  Members  that  was  not  avail- 
able at  tiie  time  of  the  vote,  because  this 
Is  the  reason  we  have  to  vote  against 
some  of  these  amendments  like  this  You 
ask  us  to  vote  on  something  that  we  know 
nothing  about  and  then  you  ask  permis- 
sion to  provide  Information  wlilch  we 
should  have  had  before  the  vote.  Thij 
Is  the  rea*(Mi  we  have  to  defeat  amend- 
ments like  this. 

Mr  QUIE  The  Uble  to  which  I  have 
reference  was  in  the  HrroRo  yesterday 
on  page  37779  Ju«t  so  the  Memijers 
might  know.  I  wUl  put  the  State  j)er- 
centages  of  funding  in  af.!ain  at  this 
point. 


Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  Is 
the  need  to  put  it  in  the  Record  if  it  was 
in  the  Record  yesterday?  'Why  was  It  not 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers if  it  ivas  In  yesterday's  Record  and 
why  put  it  in  today? 

Mr  QUIE  I  just  wanted  you  to  see  the 
figures  in  reference  to  the  vote  you  just 
made,  and  I  remind  you  that  I  did  call 
attention  to  them  during  the  debate. 

The  table  follows : 

Ptt'CtNTAGt  Of  Af>P«OViD  RtQUlsrs  G0IN6  10  5I*IES 
fOR  tUUCAJION*!.  OPPOtdUKIlY  6BANIS  UNOiH  PHtS- 
£Nr  LAW  AND  UNDfR  H  R.  72«.  USING  FISCAL  YEAH 
1972  REQULSTS  AND  WPBOPKIAriOftS  FOR  INITIAL 
YEAS  GRANTS 


Carrart  tew 

H.a.  72481 

SI  Stalat  *ad  tba  Oidrkt  •< 
Columbta 

Ktl 

22.lt 

Alabartu  

17.54 

a.M 

SiS 

27.1$ 
31.55 
2J.34 

aaez 

2S>)S 
SSi43 
SIl(S 

2LS2 
21.37 

2in 

27.24 

25.  M 
27.62 

n.a2 

33.33 
29.34 
23.» 
21.11 
It.  45 
31. 61 

ik^ 

95^64 
24.12 

U.78 
24. » 
1IL71 
11.33 
22.51 
2IL24 
27. 2> 
22.57 
StLlS 

22,32 
2M5 
3135 
36.83 

21.46 
2*.7S 
27.  M 
27.  U 
23.40 
IS.  66 
21.31 

75  tt 

AUski 

Arizona . .. 

»rk»n»as 

Cjiliroirm 

Co»O(»<J0 . . 

Connec'icuf ........ 

35.91 

18.72 
40.03 
17.08 
19.19 

22  90 

Delawsfe 

Flond* 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

11  15 
28  80 
3S.69 
42.10 

Idaho 

lllllMIS 

29.  M 
16.96 

In(fiana      . 

27.15 

Iowa           

22  03 

Ksnus     . ...... 

KentucVy . ................ 

I  ouijiana     ..     ,  ..     ..     .. 

2a36 
32.63 
35  77 

M»inf       . . ........ . 

Maiyi^nO  . ., ,. ... , 

M«»,K  hujeWi 

Michigan   

M,:ncs,-'J. 

29.46 
28.80 
17.74 
18.61 
17.80 

MiSllSSi.lll 

MlSSOUfl       . ....... 

29.68 
27.95 

Monliiva   , . 

18.01 

Nabiai^a   

25  97 

Nevada         

29.22 

N?*  Mjmpihin ._.. .... 

Ntw  ieaei 

New   MOKO 

N«w  rock   . 

^o(!ll  Ciialiiu . 

North  Dakott 

1«.«7 
20.67 
26.28 
14.45 
25.23 
19.53 

t)hio „ 

(jAlalionM ...„..,... 

2147 

23.21 

14.90 

Pannjvlvaata 

27.64 

Mhode  1  stand    

21.42 

40.17 

Sciuth  Pakotl 

?l   6« 

FennssMV  ... . ........ 

2187 

32.  .10 

Utah         

20.  S6 

Varment . 

Virgimj        ...................... 

15. « 
36.45 

Wi^hington 

1*«V  Virgmii 

ittKomtn        .. ............ 

19  01 
32  01 
16.05 

Wyoming   

District  Bt  ColuinMa 

12.  9t 
11.83 

'  H.lf  7748  |tv»»  the  cofnmi«iion«f  auttiorlty  to  dWrtbute  19 
percent  of  the  amount  avaitatHe.  in  Urn  CSM  in  iddiliomi 

J;  1 19. 19' 

PAXI  lAMTNTAR  Y     INQUIKT 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman  a  par- 
l;anientary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ilhnols  will  state  his  parliamentary  In- 
quiry 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  'Wliat  is  the  dlsposi- 
tlon  of  the  gentleman's  request  for  put- 
ting a  table  in  the  Ricofd  at  this  point? 

nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  did  not 
make  a  unanimous-coiisent  request  at 
this  time  to  Include  extraneous  matter, 
since  that  request  will  have  to  be  made 
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in  the  House  rather  than  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

It  was  the  understanding^  of  the  Chair 
'.hat  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  sim- 
ply detailed  his  intention  to  seek  that 
unanimous  consent  when  the  Committee 
rises  and  we  are  back  in  the  House. 

MOTION    OFFERFD    BT    MR     PELLT 

Mr.  PELLY,  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  ri.se 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pentleman  is 
seeking  to  propound  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  not,  Mr.  Chairnian. 
I  have  a  privileged  motion.  I  move  that 
the  Commiitee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  m.sist  upon  his  mo- 
tion? 

Mr.  PEIXY.  Well,  if  the  chaiiinan  ol 
the  committee  or  tiie  ranking  member 
has  any  justification  as  to  why  we  should 
continue  this  slaughter,  I  would  be  glad 
to  withdraw  it. 

PA.RI.IAMENTART    INQUniT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  GROSS.  Speaking  uf  tables,  could 
the  distinguLshed  gentleman  in  the  chair 
tell  us  when  we  might  have  a  look  at  the 
supper  table  this  evening'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
Informally  in  re.' pon.se  to  the  parliamen- 
tary' inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  it  IS  the  Chair's  understanding  that 
a  general  agreement  ha.-:  been  reached 
between  tlic  genllewonian  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green  I ,  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  '  Mr. 
QuiE),  the  ranking  minority  member, 
that  the  Committee  would  attempt  to 
proceed  hopefully  to  title  'VIII,  if  possi- 
ble, by  6  o'clock,  and  at  that  time  it  would 
be  the  purpose  of  the  majority  and  the 
minority  that  the  Committee  should 
rise. 

Mr,  PELLY.  By  6  o'clock  we  will  not 
have  the  figures  such  as  were  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiEi  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  iMrs  Green  >  a  httle  while  ago 
containing  information  on  some  of  the 
amendments  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  vote.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  cool  ofl  before  proceeding 
further. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  genUeman 
from  Washington  msist  upon  his  mo- 
tion? 

Mr  PELLY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  motion. 

The  CHAIRMA.N.  Without  objecUon, 
the  motion  is  withdrawn 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
•HTLK    V     EXTENSION    AND    AMENDMENT 

OP       EDUCATION       PROFES.SIONS       DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT 
Part  A-  .^mendmints  to  Part  A  of  TrrLk  V 

EXTENSION   or    NATION*!.   AnvlSORY    COUNCIl,   ON 

koucATiON    PRoriaaioNs    divklopmint    and 

PROGRAM      Pcig      ATTRAtTING      gi'AI-lriED      PBB- 
SONNKL    TO    Till    niLD    OT    KOVCATION 

Sic.  501  (ai  Section  SOaifi  of  the  Higher 
MucaUon  Aft  of  1965  (the  Education  Pro- 
'■•slona   Developmeiu    Art  i    la    amended    by 


striking  out  "and"  after  "1968,"  and  inaert- 
ing  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followlixg:  ",  ajQd  such  sums  aa  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  July  1.  1976" 

(  b  I  Section  504 1  b )  of  .such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "196S."  and  by 
!ii.sert:ug  before  tiie  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  followlrxg,  ".  and  such  sums  ae  may 
be  ut?<essary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978". 

Part  B — Amendments  to  Subpart  1  or  Part  B 

EXTENSION   OF  TEACHER   CORPS  PROGRAM 

Sec.  511  Section  Sll(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  il)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1970  '  and  by  in- 
serting after  "June  30,  1971,"  the  following: 
'  and  Rurh  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July 
1,  1976."  and  (2i  by  striking  out  "1972"  and 
Inserting  "1977". 

Part  C — Amendments  to  Str»PART  2  or 
Part  B 

ATTRACTINO    AND    QtTALlmNC    TEACHERS    TO    AL- 
LEVIATE  TEACHER   SHORTAGES 

Sec.  521.  Section  518(b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1969. '  and  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  such  sums  a.s  may  be  necessary 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1976". 

VOLUNTEER  SEBVICE  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  522.  Section  518(a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Ls  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  succeeding",  and  inserting  la  lieu 
thereof  "each  succeeding  ",  aiid  by  striking 
out  "and"  before  "(2)"  and  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  (3)  encouriipe  volunteers  (includ- 
ing high  school  and  college  students!  for 
service  as  part-time  tutors  or  full-time  In. 
structlonal  assistants  for  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children,  (4)  compensate  such 
tutors  and  iastructlonal  assistHnts  at  such 
rates  as  the  Commissioner  may  determine  to 
be  consistent  with  prevaihr.t:  pr.icti-r:-  un- 
der compkarable  federally  supported  work- 
study  programs,  and  i5i  provide  necessary 
iralnlug  to  teachers  to  enable  them  to  leach 
other  grades  or  other  subjects  in  which  such 
rgo-lcs  have  a  teac!;er  shortage" 

INCREA.se    in    AMOUNT   AVAILABLE   rOE 
ADMIN  LSTRATION 

Sec  523  Section  520(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and  (C)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(C) 
programs  of  such  agencies  to  provide  nec«s- 
s&ry  training  to  teachers  to  enable  them  to 
teach  other  grades  or  other  subjects  In  which 
such  agencies  have  a  teacher  shortage  and 
(D)",  (2 1  by  striking  out  "3  per  centum' 
«nd  In.'serting  in  lieu  thereof  "6  f>«r  centum", 
and  (3  I  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon:  ", 
or  $20000.  whichever  Is  greater" 

Ei.IMI.NATING     CEILING     ON     AMOUNT     POR     AIMCS 

Sec  524  Section  520iai  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  par«graph  i6i 
and  redesignating  paragraphs  (6),  (7).  (81 
and  I  9  I  as  paragraphs  i5i,  |6).  (7).  (8i:  and 
(8)  there<:if  (as  sti  redesignated)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  ■t>eca-,i.«*  he"  the  follow- 
ing:   "is  teaching  or" 

Part  D -.Amendment  to  Part  C 

EXTENSION    or   rKLLOWSHIP   PBOGRAM 

Sxc  531  Section  528  of  the  Higher  Bdu«*- 
tlon  Act  of  1985  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"1971"  e«ch  time  It  appe*ra  and  ioaartlac 
••1876", 

Part   E     Amendments   to   Part   D    (Improv- 

ING      TRAINING      QPPORTU.VmiS      Pv>«      NoN- 

HicHER    Education    Personnel) 
Sec    541     Section   532   of   the   Higher   Kdu- 
caiion  Aol  of  1966  u  amended  by  striking  out 
•and"  after  '  19<»,"  and  insertlnf  befor«  tba 
period    Kt    th«    end    thereof    the    followlnj 


",  and  such  sums  ais  may  be  r.eoessary  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  vear  ending  prior  t--  July 
I     1976" 

SUPPORT  or  VOLrNTEER  STRVJCt  PROGRAM 

Sec.  542.  Section  631(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  pericid  at  the  end 
ol  paragraph  (10>  and  inserting  a  semicolon, 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
a'  ;he  end  thereof  : 

"(III  programs  or  prcjecf.s  to  enc-jurage 
volunteers  (Including  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  i  for  servi<^  as  part  time  tutors 
or  full  lime  instructional  aaslsiants  in  pre- 
school, elementary,  and  secondary  school 
classes,  et^pecially  for  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children;". 

COMPLNSATION  OF  TTTTORS  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL 
assistajjts 
Sec.    543.    Section    531  (cl     of    such    Act    Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 

paragraph  di.  ty  striking  out  the  per:  d 
at  the  end  of  f>aragiu-ph  i2i  and  Inserting  a 
semicolon,  end  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph  afier  paragraph   (2i  : 

"(3)  ccmpeiisating  tutors  and  IristructioiLal 
asiUstants  at  such  rates  as  the  Commissioner 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  the  pre- 
\r.;l.ng  practlcas  ui-.der  comparable  federally 
supported  work-st;dy  programs:  or  ' 

DEVELOPING  AND  STRENGTHENING  PROGRAMS  FOR 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  AND  REUITED 
roUCATIONAl.    PKBSONNEL 

Sec  544.  (a)  Section  531  (bi  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  addjig  the  follownng  new 
paragraph  at  the  end  thereof : 

"(12)  programs  or  projects  (including  co- 
cperaUve  arrangements  or  coniorlla  between 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  Junior 
and  community  colleges  or  between  such  In- 
stitutions and  State  or  local  education 
agencies  and  nonprofit  edUv-ation  associa- 
tions) for  the  developmeiit  expansiori  or  im- 
provement of  undergraduait  jir  .gr^n-..^  for 
preparing  educaticna:  pe.-s.  nnel.  including 
design,  development,  and  evaluation  of  ex- 
emplary undergraduate  training  programs, 
introduction  of  high  quality  and  more  ef- 
fective currlculums  and  curriculsir  materials, 
and  ihe  provision  of  increased  opportunities 
f  jr  practical  teaching  experience  for  prospec- 
tive teachers  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools." 

(b)  Section  531(c)  of  such  Act  Ls  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof 

"(4)  projects  or  programs  to  develop  ex- 
pand, or  Improve  undergraduate  and  other 
programs  for  training  educational  person- 
nel." 

APPLICATION   or   PART  D  TO   INDIAN   SCSOOLS 

Sec.  MS.  SecUun  532  of  the  Higher  Edticft- 
tlon  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  after  "Sec  532  "  and  by  Inserting  ai 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion ■ 

"  I  b  I  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pursuar  t 
to  subsection  (a),  the  Cooamlsstoner  may 
also  make  pi^yments,  U';  the  Secrei-iry  of  the 
Interior  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  this  part 
with  respett  tti  pers*-iiii  p.'epanug  to  serve 
as  leache.-s  of  indiNiduins  on  r«>er*'ations 
serviced  by  elementary  and  secvudt\ry  schools 
for  Indian  children  opemted  or  supported  by 
the  Department  of  the  Icterior  The  terms 
uf>on  which  payments  for  that  purpose  may 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inlertor 
siiali  be  determined  pursuant  tc  such  cnteriti 
as  the  Commissioner  determmeo  wiL  be^^t 
carry  out  the  policy  of  this  part" 

Part  F — Amxndmxnts  to  Part  E  t  Prockams 
OF  Training  Foa  Highes  Si;ucation  Per- 
sonnel) 

Ssc  551  SecUon  M3  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  "  aftsr  "IftW,"  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
",  and  such  auoM  as  may  b*  necessanr  for 
•ach  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  pnur  ti. 
July  1,  1976' 
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Pa«T       O TrA£ND«G       AMD      DkVXIX>P1(KNT      OF 

Vocational.  Edccatiom  PaasoNMEL 
Skc  561.  Section  655  of  tbe  Hlgtker  Eduoa- 
uon  Act  oX  196S  la  amrnf1«<1  by  strLkJiug  out 
iuxd"  after  "1971."  and  by  InserUog  before 
the  pertod  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■'.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neceenary  for 
each  succeeding  flscsl  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1     1976'. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  'during  the 
reading!.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aik  unani- 
mous consent  tbiat  title  V  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
lo  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes.  Supposedly,  a  unanimous- 
coasent  request  will  be  made  later  to  in- 
clude a  table  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
I  merely  want  to  point  out  that,  while 
any  Member  has  that  privilege,  so  far  as 
I  know  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
table  to  be  presented,  which  may  or  may 
not  reflect  on  the  votes  of  a  Member. 
n*K-essarily  reflects  the  situation  as  it 
truly  existed.  So  I  am  not  too  sure  as  to 
what  IS  tlie  value  of  that  table  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

AMKMOlCZIfT   OrmUD   BT    M>.    MXXDS 

Mr    MEEDS    Mr.   Chairman,   I  offer 
an  amendmenL 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Mekds:  Page 
15<5.  aUer  line  24.   Insert  tiie  following: 

n:i.xx>wsnrps  in  schixjl  nttrsino 

a«c.  332.  SecUun  521  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  U  amended  by  Inserting 
"school  nursing."  af  ler  such  as  library 
science," 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  MEEDS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
■Aoman  from  Oregon 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
.man.  this  is  an  amendment  wluch  has 
been  discussed.  Tlic  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
Qt'iRi  has  al.so  looked  at  this  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  my  understanding  tliat 
It  meets  with  the  gentleman's  approval. 
It  certainly  meets  with  my  approval,  and 
It  is  needed  because  of  an  oversight.  I 
Hunk  It  u  a  good  amendment,  and  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
•-lemaji  yield' 

Mr  MEEDS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
trom  Minnesota. 

Mr  QUXE  Mr.  Chairman.  1  certamly 
do  sU-on«ly  support  the  amendment  of- 
Itred  by  the  gentleman  from  W««hington 
Mr  Meeds*  It  would  enable  nurses  to 
go  into  the  schools  and  be  eligible  for 
the  training,  and  they  are  not  able  to 
lake  th«  training  before  th«  nurses' 
'.raining,  so  I  support  the  amendment 

Mr  MEED6  Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  tlie 
iint-ndment  will  be  a<Sopted. 

Tbe  CHATRUAW  The  question  Is  on 
The  ameodmcnt  offered  br  the  gentle- 
nuin  from  WuJaLocton  iMr.  VCcs«s>. 

1'Im;  MDeadmeat  vm  M:reed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  ax  follows: 

TTTLE  VT— KXTBWSIOW  OR  AMENDMXNTS 
OF  CBRTAIN  OTHER  PHOVTSIONa  OF 
LAW 

EXTENSION    or   PART   A   Or   TTTLE   tU    Or   NATION  M, 
DETCNSE    CSUCATION    ACT    Ur     1S58 

&mc  aoi.  SocUon  301  of  the  Natlcvnal  De- 
fenae  Education  Act  of  1956  la  anvended  by 
Inserting  after  "1971. "  the  following:  "and 
lor  each  succeeding  Uwal  year  exullng  prior 
to  July  1.  1976.".  and  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1971"  and  Inserting  "July  1,  1976". 

EXTrNSIOV  A.NO  .AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  rV  OF  THE 
NATIONAL   DErtNSt   tDUCATION   ACT  OF   19S8 

Sec.  602  <ai  I"he  tlrst  sentence  iif  section 
402(a)  of  ihe  National  Defense  Education 
\c\.  <jf  1B,t8  1»  amended  by  striking  out  "seven 
succeedliii,,'  fls<:al  yeArs'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "ten  succeeding  fiscal   years". 

(b)  Section  403  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"AWAKO  or  riLLOWSIlIPS   AND  APPROVAL  OF 

INSTTTtrriONS 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  Of  the  total  number  of  fel- 
lowships authorized  by  section  402(a)  to  be 
awarded  aurint;  a  flscal  year  li)  not  less  than 
one- third  shall  be  awarded  to  individuals 
accepted  for  study  In  graduate  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  (2)  the  remainder  shall  be  ,i warded 
on  such  bases  as  he  may  determine,  sutjject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  The  Com- 
missioner shall  approve  a  graduate  program 
of  an  institution  of  hlRher  education  only 
upon  application  by  thf  in.stltutlon  and  only 
upon  his  Bnrllnn  that  the  application  con- 
tains gatlsfactiiry  a«8ur.ince  that  the  Institu- 
tion win  provide  special  orientation  and  prac- 
tical experiences  designed  to  prepare  Its  fel- 
lowship recipients  for  academic  careers  at 
some  level  of  education  beyond  the  high 
school 

"(b)  In  determining  priori  ties  and  proce- 
dures for  the  award  nf  fellowships  under  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  shall — 

"111  t.%ke  ln;o  account  present  and  pro- 
jected needs  for  highly  trained  teachers  in 
all  areas  of  education  beyond  the  hlKh  school. 

"(2i  give  special  attention  to  thiwie  Insti- 
tutions which  have  developed  new  doctoral- 
level  privrains  especially  tailored  to  prepare 
classroom   teacher*. 

"  I  3  I  consider  the  need  to  prepare  a  larger 
number  of  teachers  and  other  acjidemlc  lead- 
ers from  minority  groups,  but  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  clause  shall  be  Interpreted 
to  require  any  educational  In.^Ututlon  to 
grant  preference  or  disparate  treatment  to 
the  members  of  one  minority  croup  on  ac- 
count of  an  Imbalance  which  may  exist  with 
respei't  to  the  total  number  nr  percentage 
of  persona  of  that  group  participating  in  or 
receiving  the  beneflu  of  this  program.  In 
ccnnparlson  with  the  ttrtal  number  cr  p»-r- 
centage  c>l  persoiu  of  that  group  In  .*ny  com- 
munity.   State.    se<-tlon,    or    other    area. 

"(4)  assure  that  at  least  one-half  of  all 
new  fellowship  recipients  have  demcrttst rated 
their  competence  outside  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion netting  for  at  least  two  years  subsequent 
to  the  completion  of  their  undergraduate 
studies. 

'  |6|  allow  a  fellowahlp  recipient  to  inter- 
rupt his  studies  for  up  to  ona  year  foe  the 
purp>o«e  of  work,  travel,  or  Independent  etudy 
away  from  the  campus,  except  that  no  sti- 
pend or  travel  expenses  may  be  paid  for  such 
period,  and 

"101  seek  to  achieve  •  reasonably  equitable 
gaograpiiical  distribution  of  graduate  pro- 
grams approved  under  this  section,  based 
upon  such  factors  as  atudecit  enruUments  In 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  popula- 
tion. 

"(c)  Recipients  of  fellowsiijps  under  this 
title  shall  be  persons  who  are  Interoeted  In 
aa  ■I'srtesnii  career  In  edueattonaJ  programs 
befotui  the  iilgb  ecbool  aad  are  pursuing,  or 


Intend  to  pursue,  a  course  of  study  leading 
to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  phUoeophy,  doctor 
of  arts,  or  an  equivalent  degree. 

"(dj  No  fellowship  shall  be  awarded  under 
this  title  for  study  at  a  school  or  department 
of  divinity  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  school  or  departn:ient  of 
divinity  means  an  insUtutloo  or  department 
i:ir  branch  of  an  Institution,  whose  program 
la  sf>eclflcaJIy  for  the  education  of  students 
to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  re- 
ligion or  to  enter  upon  some  otiier  religious 
vtK-«,tlon  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  tlieo- 
loglcal  subjects  " 

(c)  Section  404(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"lb)  The  Commissioner  shall  (la  addition 
to  the  stipends  paid  t*T  persons  under  sub- 
secUon  (a)  )  pay  to  th»  Institution  r.f  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  Is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study.  In  lieu  of  tuition  charged 
such  person,  such  amounts  as  the  (Commis- 
sioner may  determine  to  be  consistent  with 
prevailing  practices  under  comparable  fed- 
erally supported  pr?>gr,\mfl,  except  that  such 
amoTint  shall  not  exceed  $4,000  per  academic 
year  for  any  such  person." 

EXTENSION    AND   EXPANSION    OF   TTTIE    VI   OF   TTTE 
NATIONAL    DEFENSE    EDVCATION    ACT 

Sec  603.  (a)  Section  601  (a»  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a I  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  purp(»es  of  estab- 
lishing, equipping,  and  operating  graduate 
and  undergraduate  centers  and  programs  for 
the  teaching  of  any  modern  foreign  language, 
for  instruction  In  other  fields  needed  to 
provide  a  full  underst-mdmg  of  tlie  areas, 
regions,  or  covmtrles  In  which  such  lan- 
guage Is  commonly  used,  or  for  research  and 
training  In  mtemattlonal  studies  and  the 
International  aspects  of  prof  easier  nai  and 
other  fields  of  study  Any  such  grant  or 
(x>ntract  may  cover  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  esptabllshment  or  operation  of  a  cen- 
ter or  program,  including  the  (x«ts  of  faculty, 
staff,  and  student  travel  In  foreign  areas. 
regions,  or  countries,  and  the  costs  of  travel 
of  foreign  scholars  to  teach  or  onnduct  re- 
search, and  shall  be  made  on  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to 
carry   out   the  purposes  of  tlUs  section  " 

(b)  Section  601  (b)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(bi  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
pay  stlpend.s  to  Individuals  undergoing  ad- 
vanced training  In  any  center  or  under  any 
program  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title.  Including  allowances 
for  dependents  and  for  travel  for  research 
and  study  here  and  abnxid.  but  only  upon 
reasonable  a.isuranc*  that  the  recipients  of 
such  stipends  will,  on  completion  of  their 
training,  be  s\allable  for  teaching  service  In 
an  Institiuion  of  higher  education  or  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  sohwjl.  or  such  other 
service  of  a  public  nature  as  may  be  per- 
mitted In  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  ' 

(c)  Section  601  of  siicli  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (ci  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  No  funds  may  be  expended  under  this 
title  for  undergradiiate  travel  except  In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary setting  fortlT  policies  and  procedures 
to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
f  >r  such  travel  are  expended  as  part  of  a 
f.  rnial    program   of  supervised  study  " 

(d)  Section  803  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
striking  out  and"  after  "1»70,"  and  by  In- 
serting after  "1971,"  the  following:  •'and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1976,". 

irmtSIOH    OF    TK«    UrrXmMATlONAL    E0U&ATlO» 
ACT    OF    ISSS 

Sec  604.  Section  lOB(a)  of  tbs  Intem*- 
tlnnal  Education  Act  of  1900  Is  amendsd  b/ 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1988,"  and  by  la- 
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sertlrig  after  "1971"  the  following  "and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1976,". 

EXTENSION  OF  PaOCRAM  TO  ASSIST  INITl  ITUT10N8 
IN    TH«    kCWtSmon    OF    B^mPltEWT 

Sec  605.  (a)  Section  601(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two"  and  Lusertlt^;  Ui  lieu  thereof 
"seven". 

(b)  Section  601(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "two  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  "seven  succeeding  fiscal  year*" 

XXTENSION    OF    NETWORKS    FOB    KMOWLEOGE 
PROCRAM 

Sec  606  Section  802  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and'  after  "1970. "  and  by  inserting  after 
"June  30,  1971"  the  following .  ',  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  neces-sary  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  I,  1976". 

EZTEMSION    OF    PL'BLtC    SKBVICX    EOCCATION 
PBOGRAMS 

Sec  607  Section  925  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "1970,"  and  by  Inserting  after 
"June  30.  1971,"  the  following:  "and  such 
sums  as  may  l)e  necet-sary  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1976.". 

EXTENSION  OF  PaOGRAMS  rOH  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
GRADUATE  RI>t;cATION 
Sec.  609.  Section  1003  (a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  U  amended  tiy  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1970."  and  by  Inserting  after 
"June  30,  1971,"  the  following;  "and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1976,". 

EXTENSION    OF    LAW    SCHOOL    CLIMICAI. 
EXPERIENCE    PROORAM 

S«c.  610.  Section  1103  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  Of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  •1969."  and  by  Inserting  after 
"of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970  and 
June  30,  1971."  the  following  "and  sucii 
sums  as  may  tie  necessary  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1976.". 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  VI  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMCNT    OrFESEO    BY    MR     M 'CLOBT 

Mr.  McCLORY    Mr    Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  fallows: 
Amendment     offered     by     Mr.     McCi.oht 

Strike  lines  3  through  line  9  on  page  166. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Cliairman,  all  that 
this  amendment  does  is  to  strike  out  the 
provision  fur  the  extension  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1966. 

In  my  opinion,  this  act  should  not  be 
extended  It  should  be  reworked  and  re- 
enacted  if  we  are  to  have  an  internatlonaJ 
education  act. 

The  act  ha«  never  been  funded. 

I  question  serlou-sly  that  it  would  be 
funded  and  it  serves  no  purpose  to  ex- 
tend this 

Actually,  the  bill  provldea  for  unlimited 
funding  because  it  says  the  Congress 
should  be  authorlaed  to  appropriate  such 
funds  "as  may  be  neces&ary"  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  I 
tlilnk  it  would  be  most  tmfortunate  to 
include  that  provlsloci. 

WTiile  It  Is  estimated  on  page  88  of 
the  committee  report  that  this  program 
shoulc:  be  funded  to  the  extent  <rf  990 
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million  per  year,  let  me  say  that  this  is 
the  kind  of  extravagance  which  would 
bring  justifiable  criticism  to  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  act  Itself  which  I  uindertook  to 
defeat  at  the  time  it  was  put  into  law 
in  1966  was  a  most  unfortunate  enact- 
ment It  provides  for  all  kinds  of  travel 
benefits  for  those  in  the  higher  echelons 
of  education  including  their  families. 
The  act  can  be  used  to  benefit  private 
agencies,  individuals,  foreign  nationals 
who  may  wish  to  travel,  studj-  or  do  re- 
search In  this  country,  and  in  the  most 
general  langua^  would  permit  benefits 
to  professionals  among  the  academic 
elit« — and  would  do  little  or  nothing  to 
promote  international  understanding  or 
any  true  international  education. 

Let  me  say  further  that  this  enactment 
was  unfortunat.e  in  the  first  place  in  that 
it  was  promoted  es.sentlally  by  an  or- 
panization  that  was  itself  Interested  in 
t>enefiting  from  this  legislation.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  designed  to  enhance  the  in- 
tere.sts  of  the  members  who  lobbied  for — 
and  in  a  sense — drafted  this  legislation 

I  recall  meeting  the  individual  who 
worked  Oil  this  legislation  and  who  was 
loaned  to  the  special  committee  He  came 
from  .some  organizaion  In  New  York 
which  counts  among  its  membership  the 
very  individuals  and  proupis  that  would 
benefit  from  thi.<;  $90  million  per  year  If 
we  ever  would  appropriate  it — which  we 
will  not. 

It  seems  to  me  folly  on  our  part  to 
engage  in  this  kind  of  extravagance  and 
in  this  kind  of  rhetoric  which  is  really 
meaningless  and  which  gives  an  entire- 
ly erriineous  impression  of  the  Congress 
and  what  the  Congress  intends  to  do 
I  hope  that  this  body  will  undertAke  to 
eliminate  this  from  the  higher  educa- 
tion act 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amwidment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  was  signed  into  law  in  Octo- 
ber 1966  The  punwse  of  the  act — and  I 
.speak  as  a  sponsor,  along  »ith  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague — the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr  Qttie>  on  the  other 
side,  Ls  perhaps  not  well  represented  by 
Its  inle  For  in  point  of  fact,  the  principal 
purpose  of  the  International  Education 
Act  is  not  to  .support  education  in  other 
countries  but  to  provide  funds  for  the 
support  of  International  studies  and  re- 
.search.  at  both  the  undergraduate  level 
and  graduate  level,  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities here  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  if  we  have  learned 
anything  in  the  last  several  years  as 
we  consider  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world,  it  ought  to  be  that  we  do 
not  know  as  much  as  we  ought  to  know- 
about  those  other  peoples  of  the  world 
with  whom,  it  is  clear,  we  are  going  to 
be  dealing  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

I  think  it  Is  significant,  for  example, 
that  President  Nixon  has  embarked  up- 
on an  initiative  which  will  take  him  a  few- 
months  from  now  to  mainland  China. 
The  President's  trip  is  significant  for  the 
International  Educatlcm  Act  which  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  now 
proposes  to  kill.  For  it  ought  to  be  very 
clear  to  any  commonsense  obsenrer  that. 
In  the  years  ahead,  wre  are  going  to  need 
to  know  for  more  than  we  now  know 


about  the  700  to  800  million  people  of 
that  particular  country-.  Indeed,  It  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  most  dis- 
tinguished American  expert  on  China, 
Mr.  John  King  Pairbank  of  Harvard, 
could  address  an  international  associa- 
tion of  oriental  experts  and  say  that  we 
did  not  tlien  have  a  half  dozen  senior 
scholars  in  this  country  who  were  ex- 
perts on  \1etnam. 

All  one  lias  to  do  is  to  l(X)k  at  the  ex- 
pansion of  American  business  activities 
overseas  to  appreciate  that  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be,  during  the  remain- 
ing part  of  this  century,  much  more 
deeplj-  involved  with  other  countries  of 
the  world,  not  less. 

We  have  expanding  responsibilities  in 
terms  of  our  scholarly  and  academic  re- 
lationships with  other  countries  and  it  is 
clear  as  well  that  there  will  be  increas- 
ing cooperation  across  national  boun- 
daries to  meet  some  of  our  most  pressing 
domestic  problems,  such  as  pollution, 
transportation  and  urban  development. 
So  we  need  more  and  better  education 
and  other  peoples  and  cultures,  not 
less,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Intemationai 
Education  Act  is  to  help  our  colleges  and 
universities  pro\ide  that  expanded  and 
improved  education  to  America's  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  IntematiomU  Edu- 
cation Act  was  put  together  with  strong 
bipaitisan  support.  The  bill  enjoyed 
x'erj-  strong  support  in  this  body,  al- 
though it  even  in  1966  had  the  opposi- 
tion of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,   as   I   remember   very    wen 

May  I  add  that  there  was  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  the  legislation  in  the 
other  body  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  c^ommiltee  should 
resoundingly  reject  the  amendments  of 
Uic  genUeman  from  Elinois. 

Mr.  LANDGFIEBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  distmgm&hed  gentleman 
from  Illinois   i  Mr    McClofy  ' 

Mr.  McCLORY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  m  re- 
sponse to  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  tMr.  Bkade- 
MAs)  that  I  am,  indeed,  very  mteresied 
in  internaiiooal  educatioix  As  a  matter 
ol  fact,  I  testified  t>efore  the  subcommit- 
tee of  which  he  was  the  chairman  in  sup- 
port of  an  international  educaucoi 
program. 

The  reason  that  I  object  to  an  exten- 
sion of  this  act  IS  that  I  thmk  the  act 
as  it  was  enacted,  is  a  very  bad  one  It 
does  a  lot  more  tlian  provide  mcome  for 
American  colleges  and  universities,  be- 
cause it  does  authorise  outlandish  ex- 
penditures for  foreign  travel,  partic- 
ularly for  the  higher  echelons,  or  what 
I  think  are  called  the  academic  eUte.  The 
program  as  devised  by  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana  and  his  assistant  from 
New  York  and  the  organiziatlon  that  as- 
sisted him  would  provide  a  kind  ol  in- 
ternational orgstnUation  in  which  the 
academic  elite  would  be  able  to  talk  to 
each  other.  However,  very  little  of  tbe 
International  edticalion  would  permeate 
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to  our  society  or  our  students  and 
citizens. 

The  program  that  I  recommended  to 
the  committee,  and  to  which  I  think 
they  should  have  given  consideration, 
would  be  one  that  was  more  at  the  under- 
graduate level,  and  at  the  secondary 
school  level.  I  believe  flrmly  that  young 
people  through  foreign  travel  and 
through  an  expanded  education  ex- 
change program,  can  really  get  to  under- 
stand the  languages,  the  customs,  the 
habits,  and  the  history  of  foreign  peoples. 
Through  such  a  carefully  planned  pro- 
gram we  could  Improve  our  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  world  at  large.  I  am  the  first 
to  say  that  we  have  such  a  dearth  of  such 
knowledge  at  the  present  time. 

So  the  program  I  would  recommend, 
and  the  one  to  which  1  think  Congress 
should  give  earnest  consideration,  is  a 
greatly  expanded  and  meaningful  one 
which  could  develop  International  un- 
derstanding and  not  this  type  of  limited 
opportunity  which  only  reaches  a  very 
few.  and  which,  as  I  said,  provides  extrav- 
agsuices  of  foreign  travel,  subsistence 
allowances  for  not  only  those  who  travel 
abroad  but  for  their  families.  The  bill 
would  deprive  the  very  people  who  are 
best  able  to  benefit  from  a  foreign  living 
experience  of  any  real  opportunity  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  foreign  peo- 
ple or  foreign  nations. 

So,  In  the  first  place,  to  expand  some- 
thing which  is  as  poor  as  this  program 
seems  to  me  to  be  most  unfortunate.  We 
debated  this  qtiestion  5  or  6  years  ago. 
and  without  the  knowledge  that  we  now 
have.  To  consider  appropriating  $90  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose  I  think  is  most  un- 
fortunate and  most  regrettable  at  a  time 
when  we  should  be  providing  funds  for 
more  useful  purposes. 

I  should  add  in  closing  that  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  was  passed  on 
the  Suspension  Calendar— without  full 
debate.  It  passed  by  a  margin  of  two  or 
three  votes  It  Is  so  much  In  need  of  gen- 
eral overhauling  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
sponsor  dares  to  bring  the  measure  to  the 
floor — except  in  the  way  It  appears  In 
tills  bill 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  U)  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee.  I  hope,  as  expressed  by  my 
colleague  from  Indiana  <Mr  Bkademas) 
that  this  amendment  will  be  rather  de- 
cisively defeated  It  seems  to  me  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
is.  t^  put  It  charitably,  not  well  con- 
structed when  he  says  In  one  sentence 
that  w»  have  nothing  and  then  he  wants 
to  repeal  that  nothing. 

Well,  we  do  Indeed  and  in  fact  have 
nothing,  and  I  am  not  r>ersuaded  by  the 
argument  that  this  program  should  l>e 
reconsidered  and  perhaps  reduced  to  the 
secondary  school  and  imdergraduate 
level,  when  anybody  who  U  familiar  with 
the  degree  of  sophistication  required  In 
International  educaUon,  I  think,  should 
recognize  tlie  needs  for  the  study  at  the 
graduate  level. 

Actually  the  tragedy  In  this  instance 
Is  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
funding  the  International  Education  Act, 
although  a  great  many  of  us  have  high 


hopes  that  it  will  be  fimded.  It  should, 
therefore.  In  my  judgment  be  left  In  the 
bill  and  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  to 
see  if  we  can  arrive  at  a  time  to  close 
debate  on  this.  If  I  may  say  so,  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  finish  debate  this  after- 
noon and  then  get  to  title  vni  and  then 
allow  the  Members  to  keep  their  many 
commitments. 

Could  we  cloee  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment in  10  minutes  or  In  5  minutes? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
close  In  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QniK> . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  tlie 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illmois.  I  .strongly  favor  the  Inter- 
national EducaUon  Act  and  have  for  a 
long  time.  It  grieves  me  that  we  have  not 
put  any  money  into  It.  If  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  with  it,  we  ought  to  have 
amendments  to  change  it  rather  than  a 
motion  to  strike  it  out.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely shortsighted  if  we  do  not  do 
everything  we  can  to  build  international 
understandmg  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  because  the  world  is  going  to  get 
smaller,  and  we,  as  Americans,  jiLst  do 
not  have  enough  understanding  of  other 
peoples  of  the  world.  I  think  It  ought  to 
be  a  program  noi  just  for  diplomats,  but 
for  everybody  who  goes  to  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  and  then  goes  into  his 
chosen  profession.  He  ought  to  have  an 
understanding  of  peoples  of  other  cul- 
turee.  They  are  studying  some  things  we 
never  even  get  to.  I  think  it  would  be  to 
our  advantage  to  have  Americans  under- 
stand better  the  peoples  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman   from  Wasliingt<Mi 

cMr.   McCOBMACKK 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  rhalmian.  I 
certainly  agree  with  the  comments  of  the 
previous  speaker.  To  say  this  study 
should  be  only  at  the  secondarj'  or  under- 
graduate level  Vi  not  suitable  for  this 
type  of  education.  I  tliink  it  would  be 
unfortimate  Indeed  to  sacrifice  this  pro- 
gram now,  simply  because  we  are  not 
.satisfied  with  the  paiit  perf(  rmance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hoi)e  this  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr  CORMAK I . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
defeat  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
Mr  McCloby's  motion  to  strike  funds 
for  the  International  Education  Act. 

On  September  16,  1M5,  President 
Johnson  In  a  speec  h  commemorating  the 
bicentennial  celebration  of  the  Smitli- 
sonian  Institution  promised  to  place  be- 
fore Congress   In   the    following  year  a 


comprehensive  program  of  international 
education,  designed  to  Improve  the  com- 
petence of  VB.  educationsLl  institutions 
in  the  field  of  international  studies  and 
to  aid  the  education  efforts  of  develop- 
ing nations  In  setting  forth  his  concept 
of  the  new  program,  the  President  stated 
that : 

The  growth  aud  the  spread  of  learning 
muat  be  the  first  work  of  a  nation  that  seeka 
to  be  free. 

In  presenting  his  program  to  the 
Congress  4  months  later,  the  President 
declared  that  international  education 
cannot  be  the  work  of  one  coimtry.  It 
Ls  the  responsibility  and  promise  of  all 
nations.  It  calls  for  free  exchange  and 
full  collaboration. 

The  aim  of  this  program  Is  today  as  it 
was  5  years  ago  to  strengthen  our  capac- 
ity for  international  educational  cooper- 
ation; to  stimulate  exchange  with  stu- 
dents and  teachers  of  other  lands :  to  as- 
sist the  progress  of  education  in  devel- 
oping nations:  to  build  new  bridges  of 
international  understanding. 

Though  the  aim  of  this  legislation  has 
remamed  the  same  over  the  past  5  years, 
the  need  for  its  enactment  Is  greater  than 
it  has  ever  been.  Through  the  marvels 
of  satellites  and  mass  communication, 
people  In  all  parts  of  the  world  are  In- 
.stantly  Informed  of  news  events  that  are 
occurring  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 
Tlie  development  of  the  jet  age  allows  us 
to  board  a  giant  747  and  touch  down  on 
foreign  soil  thousands  of  miles  away  In 
a  matter  of  hotu"s.  As  the  world  continues 
to  become  smaller  and  contact  between 
people  of  all  nationalities  mcreases  dally, 
the  need  for  international  understanding 
becomes  imdeniable. 

Schooled  in  the  grief  of  war,  we  know 
certain  tnith-s  are  self-evident  in  every 
nation  on  this  earth: 

Ideas,  not  armaments,  will  shape  our 
la.sting  prospects  for  peace. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  policy  will  ad- 
vance no  faster  th.in  the  curriculum  of 
our  classrooms 

The  knowledge  of  our  citizens  Is  one 
treasure  which  grows  only  when  It  U 
shared. 

It  is  for  these  rea.sons  that  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  funding 
the  International  Education  Act. 

Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Mc- 
Clory)  . 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say  I  am  very  much  interested  in  lii- 
tematlonal  education.  However.  I  be- 
lieve if  it  were  not  for  the  title  of  this 
particular  act  It  would  not  have  much 
support  here  at  all.  FYankly.  it  does  not 
provide  much  in  the  way  of  international 
education.  It  has  never  been  fimded.  I 
question  whether  it  ever  will  be  funded. 

I  believe  the  Intelligent  thing  lor  us  to 
do  would  be  to  discard  this  pretense  at 
international  education,  which  has  never 
been  fimded  nor  Implemented,  and  go 
back  to  work  on  a  real  Intematlraial  edu- 
cation act  which  could  fulfill  all  of  the 
hopes  which  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota >Mr.  Quixi  and  others  have  ex- 
pressed. I  would  bi  glad  to  work  with 
thetn  tuid  help  them  to  get  the  fundi 
necessary  for  such  a  vital  program,  but  I 
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am  against  the  funding  of  tliis  particu- 
lar program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr  Bkad- 
emas > . 

Mr.  BRADE2kIAS.  Mr.  Clialrman.  as 
I  listen  to  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  he 
has  a  misconception  of  the  ptirpose  of 
the  Intemational  Education  Act. 

Its  purpose  is  to  provide  funds  for  col- 
leges and  universities  here  in  the  United 
States,  In  every  State  in  the  Union,  to 
strengttien  international  studies  and  re- 
search at  the  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate levels. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois,  if  I  recall 
correctly  his  statements  of  1966,  was  in- 
terested In  promoting  an  intemational 
literacy  program.  There  may  be  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  such  an  effort,  but 
that  is  not  the  purr>ose  of  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man s  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes, to  close  debate  on  this  amendment, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green  I . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  would  be  glad  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  in  improving  the 
hitemational  Education  Act.  It  may  seem 
very  trite,  but  it  seems  to  me  neverthe- 
less accurate  that  the  dollars  we  would 
spend  to  build  bridges  of  imderstanding 
win  be  dollars  we  will  save  in  not  having 
to  .spend  them  on  military  armaments. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  minola  (Mr.  McClort). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr,  McCloryi 
there  were — ayes  18,  noes  77. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  tills  time  to  ask 
the  distingtiished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  or  some  other  Member  of  the 
committee  what  this  Item  Is  about. 
"Extension  of  Networks  for  Knowledge 
Program"?  What  is  a  For  Knowledge" 
program?  What  Is  supposed  to  be  accom- 
Pli&lied  under  that  title? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Tlie  networks  for 
knowledge  program  is  nothing  more  than 
an  authority  that  would  make  it  possible 
(or  colleges  and  universities  to  cooper- 
ate with  one  another  in  the  use  of  televi- 
sion networks,  computer  programs,  in  or- 
der to  more  efficiently  use  scarce  eco- 
nomic and  other  resources. 

The  program  has,  to  my  distress,  al- 
UiouKh  tjerhaps  not  to  tl>e  distress  of  my 
(nend  from  Iowa,  never  been  fuiKted,  but 

It  i.s  a  program  that  has  enjoyed  bi- 
partisan support  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr  GROSS.  It  is  a  nice,  euphonious 
utle  isitnot? 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  It  is  not  the  Utle  to- 
flicted  upon  it  by  the  gentleman  frotn 
Indiana,  he  must  say  to  the  rentleman 
from  Iowa  However,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  thinks  It  la  a  good  program  and 
hopes  some  day  it  will  be  funded. 


Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  just  said  the  intematl<Hial  edu- 
cation program  would  build  bridges  to 

understanding.  It  Is  my  understanding 
we  ha\e  spent  more  than  $200  billion 
trying  to  build  "intemational  bridges" 
tlirough  foreign  aid,  and  I  do  not  think 
tliat  lias  providev\  even  one  solid  plank 
in  the  bridge  of  Intemational  under- 
.■^tanding.  Wliat  makes  the  gentlewoman 
think  that  the  intemational  education 
program  Is  going  to  do  any  better  than 
has  been  done  with  all  ti>e  other  costly 
programs  in  tlie  past? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Well,  if  m\- 
friend  and  colleague  will  yield.  I  prob- 
ably would  prefer  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion by  asking  another  question,  whlcii 
i-s,  how  we  have  really  done  much  toward 
building  peace  by  spending  $100  billion 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  programs  do  not 
always  come  out  the  way  we  want  them 
to  come  out 

Mr.  GROSS  But  still  we  keep  them  on 
the  books  even  though  they  are  im- 
f  unded  and  nobody  pays  any  attention  to 
them.  We  stUl  clutter  up  legislation  with 
titles  of  that  kind  Is  that  not  right? 
And  is  it  not  also  true  that  the  United 
Nations  jturt  burned  a  bridge,  and  a  big 
one  to  international  understanding  when 
It  expelled  Nationalist  China  from  the 
Tower  of  Babel? 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  rhetorical  question,  but 
I  am  sure  he  does  not  expect  an  answer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    VU— HIOHKR    EDUCATION    FACIL- 
ITIES 

PakT      a — EXTZNSIOM       AND       AMKNDMKKT       OT 

HiGHEK  EdCCATION  PACIUTIXS  ACT  OF  19fi3 

EXTENSION   OF   XrSTJaiCa.M>V ATE.   FACIUTirs   CON- 

BTHnCTTON    CaiANT    P«OGKAM 

Sec  701.  (a)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  amended 
(1)  by  strtXlng  out  "and"  after  "1968,"  and 
Inserting  after  "1971,"  Xixt  foUowlng:  "and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July 
1.  1976,",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  sec- 
ond sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  IOS(t>)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1966,"  and 
by  Inserting  after  "succeeding  fiscal  years" 
the  foUowlng:  ",  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
ending  before  July   1,   1976,". 

KDrCATIONAL.    TSLXVISIOIf    FACIUTIIS 

Sec  703  Section  106  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1968  ts  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  words  "constrtictlon  at 
an  academic  facility"  the  following:  ",  In- 
rliidtng  educational  television  faeUltiee  on 
and  off  campus,"  and  striking  out  "on  the 
campus  of  such  institution"  wherever  U 
appears. 

EXTI.iS'<>10N    or    GSAOUATE   FACUJTIXS  CONSTRUC- 
TION    GRANT    r-ROCIlAM 

Sic  703  Section  aoi  of  tti*  Higher  Edu- 
oailon  PaclUUes  Act  ot  1M3  U  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  1967,"  and  in- 
serting after  "1971"  the  following;  ',  and 
such  sums  as  ooay  be  neceasary  for  each  suc- 
ceeding flacAl  ytmi  ending  prior  to  3vAy  1. 
1976,"  and  (3 1  by  striking  out  the  third  sen- 
tence thereof. 

txTBhraiow  OF  constsuction  loans  and 
AinrxTAL  iKTTaxsT  oBAhrr  p«oc>ams 

Sec.  70«,  SecUon  30S(c)  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  aineivdert  [\) 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1967,"  aud  In- 
serting  after    "1971"    the   following.    ",   aitd 


such  sunis  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  suc- 
ceecUng  n&ca.i  year  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1976,"  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  third 
sentence  therof. 

AECHmrCTtTlAL     AJO)     DESIGN     STAWOARDS 

Sec  705.  The  last  sentence  of  section  401 
(ai(l)  of  the  Higher  Education  Faculties 
Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Act"  the  following:  "(1)  liave  due  con- 
sideration for  excellence  of  architecture  and 
design  consistent  with  economical  construc- 
tion, and  (2j ". 

AITTHOBIZmC    THE    SECaETAXT    FOB    GOOD    CAUSE 

TO  uy\.xutr  an   iNsnruTiON  fvom  its  obu- 

CATION  TO  rSB  A  FACnjTT  FOB  rWSNTT  TKABS 
FOR   THE   PUajPOSES   TOB   WHICH   COH8TBDCTED 

Sec.  706.  Section  404 (b>  of  the  Higher 
EducaUon  Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "unleas  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  ts  good  cense  for  releeslng 

the  institution  from  Its  obligation*'  imme- 
diately after  "section  401  (a)  (3; ,", 

pRoiiiBmoN  ON  TTsa  or  fachjties  foe 
KCLjatooa 


.Sro  707  Section  404  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation PacUltlee  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provlsione  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (bi.  no  faclUtr  oon- 
s'ructed  »nth  assistance  under  titles  I  and 
II  of  this  Act  shall  ever  \3*  used  for  re- 
ligious worship  or  sectarian  instruction  or 
for  a  school  or  department  of  dlrinlty  " 

Past  B— New  Pkocbam  or  Insuxxc  Loaks  roa 
CoNSTBCcnoN  or  NoNFKom  PUVATX  Aca- 
demic FACiuTncs 

Sec.  711.  Title  HI  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  section  306  the 
following: 

"ACADEmC    FACIunXS     LOAV     ZKStniAIfO 

"Sec  807.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  nonprofit 
private  Institutions  of  higher  education  and 
nonprofit  private  hl^er  education  bxilldlng 
agencies  to  procure  loans  for  the  constrtirtlon 
of  academic  facilitiee.  the  Commissioner  may 
insure  the  payments  of  intereat  and  principal 
on  such  loans  if  stieh  instltutlona  and  a^n- 
cies  meet,  with  respect  to  such  loans,  criteria 
prescritied  by  or  undo-  section  306  for  the 
making  of  annual  interest  grants  under  sttch 
section 

"(b)  No  loan  Insurance  under  subsection 
(a>  may  apply  to  so  much  of  the  pnnclj>ai 
amovint  of  any  loan  as  exceeds  90  per  centum 
of  the  development  cost  of  the  academic  fa- 
culty with  respect  to  which  such  loen  was 
made. 

"RIGHT     OF    BECOVEBT     AND    INCONTESTABUt 
NATTBI    OF    INSXTBANCI 

'  Sec  30a  (a)  The  United  States  shall  t>e 
eiiutied  to  recover  from  any  Uostitutioo  or 
agcrkcy  to  which  loan  ii^urance  has  been  is- 
sued under  section  307  tite  amount  of  any 
payment  made  pujrsuant  to  that  insurance 
unless  the  Conunissloner  for  good  cause 
waivea  Its  right  of  recovery.  Upon  making 
any  such  paynieut,  the  United  States  shall 
be  subrogated  to  all  of  the  nghts  of  the  re- 
cipient of  the  payment  with  respect  to  which 
the  payment  was  made. 

"(bj  Any  Insurance  issued  bv  the  Coinmt»- 
sloner  pursuant  to  section  307  sh&Il  ba  lo- 
coxitestikhle  in  the  hands  of  the  insuiuttoc 
Of  agency  on  whoee  behalf  svicfa  Insurauce  is 
issued,  and  as  to  any  agency,  organliattoii.  or 
individual  who  makes  or  contracts  to  coake 
a  loan  to  such  Institution  or  agency  in  reli- 
ance thereon,  except  foe  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  such  IzisUtutioc  or 
agency  or  on  the  part  of  the  agezHry.  ot%fi- 
tUzatlon,  or  individual  who  makes  or  con- 
tracts to  make  such  loan 

"OONa<TK>Ma 

Sac    300.  Insurano*  Hfty  be  laeucd  by  the 

Conuiiim toner  uikAer  section  307  oal;   if  he 
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(Set«nnlnes  that  the  tcprms.  oonditiona.  ma- 
turity, security  (If  uiyi.  and  aobedula  and 
amounU  of  rep*yin«nts  wltb  reap«ot  to  the 
loan  are  sufllolent  to  protect  the  flnannlal 
liitereete  of  the  United  States  and  are  other- 
wUe  reasonable  and  Ln  accord  with  regula- 
tions, Including  a  determination  that  the 
rate  of  Interest  does  not  exceed  such  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  principal  obliga- 
tion outatanrtlng  as  the  Commlasloner  deter- 
tnloes  to  be  reasonable,  taking  Into  account 
the  range  of  Interest  rates  preralllng  In  the 
private  market  for  similar  loans  and  the 
rtska  aasumed  by  the  United  States.  The 
Commissioner  may  charge  a  premium  for 
such  Insurance  in  an  amount  reascoiably  de- 
termined by  him  to  be  necessary  to  cover 
administrative  expenses  and  probable  losses 
under  section  307  and  306.  Such  insurance 
shall  be  subject  to  such  further  terms  and 
oonditiona  as  the  Commiasloner  detennlues 
to  be  necwssry." 

MAKiifc  KSTOLVTMC   {.OAR  rtrm>  AVAn:^Bt.X  rOB 
U3AN    UtauKANCK 

Ssc  712.  (a)  Section  306  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(  1 )  by  striking  out  the  b««Mllng  therefor 
axid  iDserting  "Revolving  Loan  and  Insurance 
J^ind"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  loan  Insurance" 
Immediately  after  "academic  facilities  loaiis  ' 
in  ibe  liist  sentence  thereof;  and 

13)  by  inserting  'or  loAn  Insurance"  im- 
□nediately  following  "any  loans"  In  the  sec- 
ond aenteoce  thereof,  (b)  Section  303  k  I  of 
such  Act  Is  ameiMled — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  may  insure  loans" 
Immediately  after  "academic  'acuities'  In 
the  Q.rst  sentence  thereof;  and 

1 2)  by  inserting  "and  for  Insurance"  Im- 
mediately after  "for  loans"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof 

EmmVE     DA  TIC 

Bac.  718.  TTie  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tloD  711  shall  be  etlecUve  July  1,  1972,  and 
the  amendments  made  by  section  712  snail 
be  effective  as  if  enacted  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  section  306  of  such  Hi^tier  Edu- 
caiSotx  Paciiitiea  Act  of  i»63 

Past    C — OcAXaims    or    Lx~>ams    fob    Eutri  a- 

TIOMAL     DbLTVIST     STSTXMS 

Sk-  721  Title  ni  of  the  Higher  Education 
FikL-lIiuee  Act  of  l»e3  is  amended  by  adding 
»t    the    end    there'if    the   follfrwlng   new   sec- 

tlUQ 

"cuAKAirm   or   ix>AH«   foe   cjucational 

OELTVCZT      STSTUtS 

"Sac.  310.  (a)  To  encourage  Instliutluns 
of  higiier  education  to  develop  and  use  edu- 
c»'.loiiaJ  delivery  syiftems  wtilch,  through 
technological  means,  permit  carrying  on  ed- 
uca^tlonaj  progran^  of  the  Institution  In  lo- 
cations away  from  the  campus  and  out  of 
the  presence  irf  the  Institution's  instruc- 
tiooaj  pervonuel.  the  Secretary  may  guaran- 
tee in  actiordance  wltlj  the  provisions  of  this 
section  th*  p»vujern  of  the  principal  and 
a'-orued  Iritfres*  on  loans  made  fi  eligible 
borrowers  i  se  defined  In  subse<-tlon  (k))  to 
a<,-quire.  Install    and  operat«r  »uch  systems 

"lb)  A  loan  msy  be  guarstnteed  under  this 
»e<:<lon  otdy  If  — 

"111  tlie  loan  Is  evidenced  by  a  written 
iM^eenit-i.t  which  provides  'Aj  for  rev^y- 
DL»e:it  <X  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan, 
together  with  Interesit  tliere'jn  over  a  period 
of  not  nrit«-e  than  Km  years  beginning  two 
yciirs  after  the  date  the  loan  Is  made.  iBi 
tha.t  repayoient  of  tiie  principal  amount  of 
ti.^  l<j«n,  and  of  interest  thereon,  will  b«  re- 
quixed  to  be  made  only  from  the  proceeds  of 
thLoe  charges  (in  excess  of  regular  tuition 
and  fees>  made  fur  the  uae  of  the  educa- 
Uonai  deUvery  system.  (C>  tha«  the  lender 
has  a  sectirMy  interest  nX  such  character  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secrotaryi  in  tb« 
f»cmu<)s  acquired  with  ttie  proceeds  ot  tbe 
loan  or  wltA  «b«r«as  made  for  tiM  tase  a€ 
•uch  sjraMxn,    (Dt    the   borrower  m^y   aecel- 


erate  without  penalty  the  refMiyment  of  all 
cr  any  part  of  the  loan,  and  (B)  «uch  otiier 
term*  and  oonditiona  ••  the  Seoretary  may 
deem  neoeaaary  to  protect  the  financial  In- 
terests of  the  United  Statea. 

"(2)  the  prindpal  anuTunt  of  the  loan  (to- 
gether with  the  principal  amount  of  any 
prior  locms  to  the  same  eligible  borrower 
guaranteed  under  this  section)  does  not  ex- 
ceed •  1,000,000  for  such  Institution  which  is 
a  participant  In  the  system, 

"(3)  the  Secretary  hae  received  assiu-ances 
satisfactory  to  him  (Ai  that,  where  the  ays- 
letn  requires  the  use  of  the  frequency 
sfiectrum  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commlaslon.  that 
Commission  has  Isiurd.  or  will  Iswtie,  the  re- 
quired licenses,  and  (B)  that  charges  to 
users  of  the  system  (In  excess  of  any  c^anfes 
for  tuition  and  fees)  will  be  sutBclent  to 
assure  repayment  of  the  loan, 

"(4)  the  written  agreement  evidencing 
such  loan  ountalns  such  addltlunaj  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe and 

"i5i  the  Secretary  has  rp<^-elvpfl  a<wiiranoe8 
satisfactory  to  him  that  tlie  u/ie  of  the  edu- 
cational delivery  system  will  bo  made  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  to 
all  lostJtutlons  of  higher  educatu  n  desiring 
to  participate  In  its  use 

"lO  The  total  unpaid  prlnci|>al  amount 
of  outstanding  loans  which  may  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
afcall  not  exceed  » 100.000,000. 

"  d)  Upon  default  by  the  borrower  on  any 
loan  jfuaranteed  under  this  section,  and  prior 
to  the  oommenoement  by  the  lender  of  stilt 
or  other  enforcement  prjceedings  upon  se- 
curity for  that  loan,  the  lender  shall  prompt- 
ly notify  the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary 
snail.  If  requested  tat  that  time  or  after  fur- 
ther collection  efforiA)  by  the  lender,  or  niay 
on  his  own  motion,  pay  to  the  lender  the 
amount  of  the  lues  he  susUalr.ed  upon  that 
loan  as  soon  as  that  amount  has  been  deter- 
mined Prortded.  That  the  Secretary  may 
decline  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  amount  of 
the  loss  if  he  deternilnea  the  lender  has 
failed  to  exercise  reasonable  care  and  dili- 
gence In  the  collection  of  the  loan  The 
'amount  of  the  loss'  on  any  loan  shall,  for 
purpose*  of  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(e),  be  deemed  to  be  an  amount  equal  to 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal  amount 
of  the  loan,  plus  Interest  accrued  thereon 
and  unpaid  at  the  time  of  the  default. 

"  e)  Upon  payment  by  the  Secretiiry  of 
the  amount  of  the  loss  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d),  the  United  States  shall  be  siib- 
r<.>gat©d  to  all  of  the  rights  of  the  lender 
under  the  guaranteed  loan  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  an  assignment  by  the  lender  of  the 
note  or  other  written  evidence  of  such  loan 
If  the  net  recovery  made  by  the  Secretary 
on  a  loan  after  deduction  of  the  cost  of  that 
recovery  i  Including  reasonable  administra- 
tive costs)  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  loss, 
the  excess  shall  be  paid  to  the  lender  In  ad- 
dition the  tiecretary  stiall,  subject  to  the 
prov.si>ns  of  the  Conimunlca lions  Act  of 
i'd'H,  be  entitled  to  an  aasignmrnl  of  all 
rights  of  the  lender  and  tJie  borrower  under 
any  licenses  and  (onslructlon  permits  Is- 
BVied  ff>r  the  use  of  the  educational  deliv- 
ery system 

'  iT)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  c«in- 
Ktrued  to  preclude  any  fort>earance  fur  the 
benefit  of  the  borr<.>wer  which  may  be  agreed 
U[x<n  by  the  parties  to  the  guaranteed  loan 
aiid  approved  by  the  Secretary  or  to  preclude 
f'>rfoearance  by  the  Secretary  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  obligation  under  ths  loan  after 
payment  on  acc^.>unt   of  that  guarantee 

"  gl  Nothing  in  Uils  section  shall  be  cun- 
striied  to  excuse  the  holder  of  a  loan  guar- 
anteed under  ttiu  section  from  exercLilng 
reasc>nable  care  ai:d  diligence  In  the  making 
and  collection  of  such  Loaru 

"(h)  For  puri>o«es  of  this  section,  the 
term   default'  means  a  failure  of  a  borrower 


under  a  loan  guaranteed  under  this  section 
to  carry  out  any  of  his  obligations  under  the 
terms  of  the  loan. 

"U)  There  is  hereby  established  a  loan 
guarantee  fund  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  ■fund)  which  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  y«ar  limitation  to  the 
Secretary  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  re- 
sponsibilities on  account  of  guarantees  made 
under  this  section.  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  fund  such  amounts 
as  may  be  neG<?asary  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Any  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  In 
carrying  out  his  reaponslbllltles  under  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund, 

"(J)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  In  the 
ftmd  are  Insufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under  this 
section,  he  Is  authorized  to  Issue  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions In  such  forms  and  denominations,  bear- 
l:.g  such  maturities  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Such  notes  or  obligations 
shall  bear  intere-st  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  curre:it  average  marlcet 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  Issuance 
of  the  notes  or  other  obll>»atlou8.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorl2ied  and  dl- 
rec;ed  to  purchase  any  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions iisued  hereunder  aiid  for  that  purpose 
he  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action the  prx'eeds  frt  m  the  sale  of  any 
securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securl- 
tlej  may  be  Issued  under  that  Act  are  ex- 
tended to  Include  any  purchase  of  such  notes 
or  obligations  The  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  transactions  of  the  United  Stales 
Sums  borrowed  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
depKxsued  In  the  fand  and  redemption  of 
such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  made 
by  the  Sf-cretary  from  the  fund 

"(k)    For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  borrower'  means 
aa  institution  of  higher  education  or  a  non- 
profit organization  established  and  operated 
with  the  active  participation  of  one  or  more 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  acquiring,  installing,  or  operating 
an  educational   delivery  system 

"(2)  The  terms  'acquiring'  and  instalUnf' 
mean  the  procurement  and  placement  In 
position  for  service  (Including  planning 
therefor)  of  the  technological  facilities  and 
equipment  needed  for  the  operation  of  the 
educational  delivery  system,  including  any 
new  ur  remodeled  facilities  and  equipment 
required  by  the  system  for  the  production, 
processing  and  transmlkslon  of  electronic 
signals  Such  terms  Include  the  coiutructton 
or  repair  of  facilities  needed  to  house  equip- 
ment, and  space,  facilities,  and  equipment  at 
receiving  tMstallations.  except  where  such  re- 
ceiving InstallatloiLS  are  equipped  and  op- 
erated by  an  eligible  borrower  as  a  part  of  • 
'remote'  campus,  distributing,  or  displaying 
educational  materials  (whether  In  an  elec- 
tronic manner,  or  otherwise) , 

■(3)  Ths  term  'operating'  means  the  ties 
of  services  of  stafT  and  technical  personnel. 
the  acquisition  of  necessary  supplies,  tiM 
maintenance  of  a  debt  service  reserve,  and 
other  activities  necessary  to  operate  ths  edu- 
cational delivery  system,  but  does  not  Includ* 
the  provision  of  educational  services. 

"(4)  Th»  term  'educational  delivery  •y»- 
tem'  Includes  any  system  which  by 
logical  means,  enables  a  teaohlng 
to  be  extetuled  to  reach  students  In 
locatlonj.  aiid,  specifically,  Includes  a  Ul*- 
oommunlcatlon  system  which  provide*  a  net- 
work     ot     oommunloatlone     tU     electronto 
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means  over  distance.  Including  radio  and 
television  In  broadcast,  closed-circuit,  or 
polnt-to-polrit  service,  data  tranfimlsalon, 
computers,  and  other  electronic  devices  In- 
volving the  use  of  the  electromagnatlc  q>ao- 
trum  and  including  apparatus  necessary  for 
the  production  and  processing  of  such  elec- 
tronic transmissions  such  as  audio  or  video 
recording  equipment,  cameras,  microphones, 
control  consoles,  microwave  equipment, 
transmitters,  towers,  translators  and  repeat- 
ers, but  does  not  Include  the  apparatus  re- 
quired for  reception,  distribution  at  the 
receiving  Installation,  or  display  of  signals 
so  transmitted." 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (during  the 
reading'.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  iinani- 
mous  consent  that  title  VII  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  o!  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  lines  5  through  19 
on  page  173  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
stitutes an  appropriation  of  the  revenue 
of  the  support  ol  the  Uovernment  which 
falls  wltliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  under  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  11,  clause  2. 

Now.  under  the  rule,  if  adopted,  there 
Is  a  waiver  of  appropriations  under  clause 
4  of  rule  21  and  clause  7  of  rule  16,  How- 
ever, under  the  rule  to  which  I  refer, 
which  gives  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations the  jurisdiction  to  appropriate 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. H  is  not  wRivpd  Rnd  the  rule  under 
which  we  are  now  working  provides  that 
"all  titles,  parts,  or  sections  of  the  said 
substitute,  the  subject  matter  of  w  hich  is 
prop>erly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Gha.ll  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  for  such  reason  if  such 
point  of  order  is  properly  raised  during 
the  coiisideration  of  H.R.  7240. " 

This  is  not  a  ti-ansfer  of  funds.  This 
is  the  Incorporation  of  a  revolving  fund 
into  an  insurance  roiid.  This  is  propeily 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee, 

Under  the  rule  under  which  we  are 
operating,  although  they  have  waived 
some  of  the  rules  on  appropriations,  there 
was  no  waiver  of  rule  XI,  clause  2 

Therefore,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  Insist  upon 
my  point  of  order  providing  for  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr  V/kiohtk  Doea 
any  other  Member  dtsire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

If  not.  tile  Chair  i.s  prepared  to  rule. 

It  is  quite  true  as  the  gentleman  tixan 
Ohio  points  out  that  Uie  i-ulc  under  which 
this  bill  Is  being  considered  expressly 
makes  in  order  any  point  of  order  against 
any  title,  part,  or  section  of  the  com- 
mittee .sub.stltute  which  falls  properly 
witiim  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Chair  has  referred  to  rule  XI(2) 
'•)  to  which  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio 
makes  reference  and  In  which  jurisdic- 
tion over  certain  matters  is  given  to  Uie 
Committee  on  Approiirtatlons. 

Subparagraph  (a"  the  Chair  observes 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 


to  be  given  Jurisdiction  over  the  appro- 
pri&ti<»i  of  the  revenues  for  the  support 
of  the  Government.  It  aptte&ra  to  the 
Chair  that  the  language  in  the  section 
imder  dispute,  section  712,  refers  not  to 
an  appropriation  of  revenues,  but  to  a  use 
of  revenues  which  already  have  been  ap- 
propriated and  that  the  reappropriatiOTi 
of  these  revenues  would  not  fall  within 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  For  those  rea- 
sons, the  Chair  is  constrained  to  overrule 
tiie  p>oint  of  order. 
The  point  of  order  is  overruled. 

POINT  or  oasEB 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  section 
702  beginning  with  line  19  on  page  168 
down  through  line  2  on  page  169  and 
against  part  C  of  title  VII  beginning 
With  line  3  on  page  174  down  through 
line  13  on  page  181  of  H.R.  7248,  as 
reported. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Would  the 
gentleman  be  willing  to  make  those 
jxiints  of  order  separately? 

Mr.  STAGGEIRS.  I  certainly  would, 
5:urply. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  concede  the  first  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  iMr.  Wright  ».  "Itie 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  concedes  the 
point  of  order  offered  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  against  the  language 
in  section  702  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute? Is  that  the  understanding  of  the 
ChaiJ  ?  Section  702,  the  language  begin- 
ning on  line  20  on  i>age  168  and  conclud- 
ing on  line  2  on  p>age  169? 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  Tlutt  would  be  my 
understanding. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN,  Is  that  the  under- 
stanoing  ol  tne  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is.  Mr 
Chairman. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  specified  line 
19  on  page  168. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  stands 
corrected.  The  eentleman  from  Iowa  is 
eminently  correct. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
desire  to  be  heard;' 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  I  do  on  tlie  second 
part. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr  Wright'  On 
the  first  point  of  order,  if  no  other  Mem- 
ber desires  to  be  heard,  tlie  point  of  order 
is  conceded  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  and  Uie  Chair  sustains  the  pouit 
of  order. 

The  point  of  order,  therefoi-e.  against 
section  702.  beginning  with  line  19  on 
page  168  and  concludmg  with  line  2  on 
page  169  is  sustained  and  the  language 
referred  to  therein  is  stricken  from  the 
committee  substitute. 

POINT  or  oaoKS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  part 
C  oX  title  VII  would  provide  for  loan 
guarantees  lor  educational  debvery  sys- 
tems To  sliow  the  nature  of  those 
systems,  I  would  refer  the  Members  to 
section  310'bM3i— page  175,  beginmng 
at  line  19~which  refers  to  Instances 
where  these  delivery  systenis  may  re- 
quire licenses  Issued  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  aiid  to  tlw 
defUUUon  of    "educatiouai  delivery  sys- 


tem" in  section  310(k>  (4> — appearing  at 
page  180,  beginning  Une  23 — where 
these  systems  are  defined  to  include 
telecommunications  systems,  and  radio 
and  television  broadcast  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  point  out 
to  the  Members  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  insofar  as  educational 
broadcasting  facilities  are  concerned, 
has  not  laid  fallow.  In  support  of  this 
statement  I  would  pomt  to  the  pron- 
sions  of  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  title  ni 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
which  provides  for  grants  for  educa- 
tional radio  and  television  broadcasting 
facilities. 

These  pro\lsions  were  originally  en- 
acted in  1962  and  have  been  amended  at 
least  twice  since  that  time.  Since  enact- 
ment of  the  Educational  Radio  and 
Television  Broadcasting  Facihties  Act  of 
1962.  over  $100  million  has  been  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  facilities. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  pomt  of  order  hes  on  this 
portion. 

ine  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from   Oregon   desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  Uke  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  severance  erf 
the  two  pomts  of  order  that  our  esle«ned 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staccersi  was  onginaUy 
making.  I  nse  to  oppose  only  the  second 
point  of  order  since  the  Chair  has  already 
ruled  on  the  first 

Like  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. I  feel  section  702  was  thoroughly 
subject  to  this  particular  pomt  of  order. 

to  me  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  different 
thing  First  of  all.  there  is  no  attempt  in 
part  C  to  amend  any  statute  *hith  is 
withm  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Comnuttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
There  is  relereiie-e  on  liie  ouitoui  oi  page 
175.  as  my  good  friend  has  made  clear, 
to  the  Federal  Commimications  Commis- 
sicm.  But  u  you  look  at  tne  language  of 
that  reference  there  is  no  attempt  there 
to  change  the  powers  of  the  Commission, 
and  there  is  no  attempt  here  to  amend 
any  law  whatsoever;  there  is  merely  a 
reference  to  a  situation  which  might  pos- 
sibly exist.  It  makes  clear  that  where  the 
system  requires  the  use  of  the  fre«juency 
spectrum  under  Jurisdiction  of  the  FCC, 
that  Commission  will  issue  the  reqiured 
license,  and  so  on 

So  far  as  tliat  is  concerned  o:'  course, 
any  laws  liiat  affect  the  powers  ol  the 
FCC  and  any  laws  that  affect  the  licwises 
are  not  withm  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  but 
there  is  no  attempt  to  deal  with  such 
laws. 

The  basic  sweep  of  this  particular  part 
C  does  not  go,  as  you  see.  to  the  amend- 
ment of  any  siich  statutes,  and  it  does 
not  deal  with  just  such  a  subject  as  tele- 
vision, but  where  they  are  talking  about 
tlie  possible  use  of  tax>e  recorders  or  talk- 
ing about  the  possible  use  of  computer 
hookups,  or  talking  about  a  tdevisKxi 
hcense.  tut  not  dealing  with  the  control 
of  those  Iic«Qses,  but  merely  dealinc  with 
the  uUlizatloD  of  telephcoe  hues.  And 
we  have  hobts  of  bill&  which  deal  with 
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the  utlli/Ation  of  equipment  that  Ls  af- 
fected by  other  statutes  than  the  statute 
before  tl.is  body,  that  provide  them,  or 
before  another  coiniiutt«e. 

So  Mr.  Chairmaxi.  I  would  say  that 
we  are  not  here  dealing  with  the  amend- 
ment of  any  statute  within  the  control  of 
the  Commltlee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Conunerce,  that  we  are  merely  striv- 
ing to  make  available  to  educational  In- 
stitutiaci3  throughout  the  country  the 
broad  sweep  of  potential  equipment  and 
aaslstaiice  which  will  aid  In  the  educa- 
tional processes  with  which  the  instltu- 
Lions  appiylnif  for  loans  are  properly 
concerned,  and  with  whlcli  this  commit- 
l€-e  is  properly  concerned  And  tliat  Ls  all 
that  part  C  deals  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Wright*  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule 

Tlie  gentleman  from  West  Virifinia 
I  Mr  St  ACCESS )  has  raised  a  pomt  of 
order  against  secticxi  721  of  title  VII  be- 
ginning on  page  174,  Ime  3.  through  page 
:81  line  13,  on  the  ground  tiiat  ttie  sub- 
jett  matter  of  this  sectiwi  i.s  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commene  and  not  that 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

Section  721  in  the  present  bill  would 
add  a  new  section  to  title  III  of  the 
Higher  EducaUon  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  guarantee  loans 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
related  nonprofit  corxwraticKis  for  devel- 
opment and  use  of  educational  delivery 
systems  to  tran.sniit  wii  tt  takes  place  m 
a  ciassrocm  and  on  the  campu.s  to  remote 
locations  on  or  oCf  the  campus. 

The  Chair  oL.servQs  that  on  pai^es  180 
and  181  the  edutauonai  delivery  system 
IS  so  designed  as  to  mclude  a  telecommu- 
rucation  system  wluch  provides  a  net- 
work of  comniuiucations  via  electronic 
means  over  distances,  and  mcludes  radio 
and  television  and  oticr  electronic 
devices. 

The  Chair  notes  tiiai  -AhiJe  ihe  Higher 
EducaUon  l-acihiies  Act  of  1963,  and 
amendmenis  thereto,  ha\e  been  reported 
by  tile  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, that  committee  m  section  721  of  the 
present  bill  is  atteinpcmg  to  add  a  com- 
pletely new  section  to  that  act  to  mcor- 
t>orate  therem  a  subject  which  has  here- 
tofore been  witiim  the  junstliction  of  the 
Committee  cm  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce — that  subject  bemg  the  ap- 
proval, installation,  and  otieration  of 
broadrastm^  facilities 

Clause  12' g»  of  rule  XI  confers  up«i 
the  Cornnuttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commert*  jurisdiction  over  the  regula- 
tion of  mt<erstate  and  foreign  conimuiu- 
cations  Under  that  clause,  Uie  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
has  fw.sidered  legLslation  autiionzmg 
grants  for  noncommercial  educational 
broadca«tuig  faculties  to  public  tnstltu- 
iKKUi  of  hieher  educatign. 

A£  \Jtx  gaxtlefuan  from  West  Vlrgliil* 
has  stated,  the  original  legislation  en- 
acted in  1902,  and  subeeguent  ainend- 
inents  tiiereto.  were  reported  by  the 
ComxiuUee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

Therefore,  the  Chair  hokis  that  the 
Mibje<  t  of  Federal  loan.^  for  televtuion  fa- 
culties on  and  off  campijs  for  mstitutionc 


of  higher  education  is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  Chair  therefore  sustains  the  point 
of  order  and  the  language  identified  m 
the  point  of  order  Ls  stricken  from  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN   The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  retid  as  follows; 
Tin^   Vni    -HIGHER  EDUCATION  GEN- 
ERAL ASSISTANCE 

Sr.c  'Ml  Thf  HlPCher  Education  Act  of  1965 
l.s    amfiided    by    inserting    aft«r    title    XI    the 

r  -KiiwUif;  Qew  title: 

III-LF,    XII — GENERAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

"Pakt  a — iNsrmJTioNAi,  Assistance 

"»TNDINi;«    AND    DTX-tJlRATlON    OP    PUKPOSK 

"Srf-  1201  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  an  emergency  condition  has 
arlseu  which  threatens  the  continvied  ability 
of  many  Institutions  of  higher  education  to 
provide  the  education  necessary  to  enable 
our  cltlzeaa  to  maXe  their  full  coiitrlbutlon 
to  the  Nation's  economic  and  cultural  de- 
velopment. It  la  therefore  the  purpose  of 
this  part  to  meet  this  critical  need  through 
gencrii  a.ssl.slance  from  the  Kederal  Govem- 
in**.'U  as  provided  In  this  part 

■■.*tTrHOFIZ*TTON    or    APFTl'^PRtATIO.VS 

"Sbc  1202.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  lisoal  year  1972  and 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1976  to  carry  out  the  pn^gnun  of 
assistance  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion under  this  port,  b;i  amount  equal  to 
the  aggregate  amount  detemiiued  for  all  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  for  that  year 
under  paragraplis  (2:  mid  (3)  of  section  1203 
(ui .  O'  the  amount  so  appropriated  for  a  fis- 
cal year,  two-thirds  shall  be  available  only  for 
general  education  assistance  grants  under 
sectlor.  1203  I  a)  and  oiie-thlrd  shall  be  avail- 
able on!?  for  cost  of  educatlcn  grants  un- 
der sec:K/n  i203(b). 

"AflKliTANCK 

"Sec  1203  ra)(l)  Prom  two-thirds  of 
ttie  8u;nB  appropriated  under  section  1202  for 
a  fiscal  year,  the  CommlSBloner  ahall  make 
a.  general  aaelslance  grant  for  such  hscal 
Vfar  ui  each  Iristitutl'in  of  higher  education 
ui  lui  amount  not  exceeding  that  applied  tor 
oy  sucJi  institution  or  In  an  amount  dcter- 
n-,;ued  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  which- 
ever Is  the  leHaer  Such  a  grant  may  be  made 
inly  If  any  application  theref<»r  has  been 
a^>pnjved    In    a<'cord.iiue    with    section    1204. 

"(2)  fcubject  to  p»r;igraph  (4) ,  the  amount 
of  tlie  gram  to  wlucti  an  Instltullon  la  en- 
titled under  this  subaectlon  fur  a  fiscal  year 
si. all  be  the  aggregate  of — 

(A  I  the  pPKluct  obtained  by  miltlplying 
»;(X)  times  the  fvill-tinie  eisfillnient  (in- 
cl'idttn.;  the  full-time  equivalent  of  the 
part-time  ennjllmenl  fur  credit  i  of  »tu- 
denle  in  the  lower  division  of  the  Institu- 
tion defined  it*  the  first  two  academic  year.s 
c.f  Inistrucliot)  at  the  baccalaureate  le\ei. 

'  iB  llie  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
»1Vj  times  the  ful'.-tlme  etiruiinieiit  (in- 
•  ludlng  thi*  f.ill-tlme  equivalent  of  the 
part-time  enrollment  for  credit  i  of  student* 
II.  !i.o  ujiper  dlvi,s\'.u  of  the  Institution  de- 
fined as  the  last  two  academic  years  of  In- 
Diruction  at  the  ba^jcaJ aureate  level  in  an 
Instttutl'Xi  awarding  such   de^ees.  and 

"iCi  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
1200  times  the  full-time  enrollment  (In- 
cluding the  full-time  equivalent  of  the 
part-time  enrollmeni  for  rredli  )  of  students 
whxi  are  pursuing  a  program  of  poeibac«a- 
laureate  study 

"(3)  Subject  Ui  piir&graph  i4),  In  addi- 
tion to  the  iimi.iMiit«  t<j  be  paid  under  para- 
graph i3)  an  Institution  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  »<i<11»loral  $flO0  t<-:T  ef-Ji  '~t  5O0  gtll- 
denu  and   an  ^dAnumiU   9990  for  eaeb   100 


addltiotial  .students  of  the  total  full-time 
eiiroUmcnt  of  such  Institution. 

*"(4)  If  two-thirds  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  for  making  grants 
under  this  part  are  not  sufnclent  to  p*y  in 
full  the  total  amounts  that  all  Institutions 
<.»f  higher  education  are  entitled  to  receive 
under  this  sutisectlon.  the  grant  to  each 
such  InstltutK  n  shall  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  to 
which  It  is  entitled  under  this  subsection 
as  two-thirds  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
bears  to  the  total  amount  all  institutions 
are  entitled  to  receive  under  this  subsection. 

•'(6)  Determination  of  enrollment  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  on  tlie  basts 
of  credits  earned  by  sttidents  at  the  Insti- 
tutions during  the  academic  year  ending 
during  the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  determination  Is 
made.  The  C<?mmlssloner  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  (1)  the  numl>er  of  earned  credits 
which  constitute  enrollment  on  a  full-time 
basis,  and  (2)  a  definition  of  credit'  to  be 
used  for  such  determinations  which  shall 
be  substantially  uniform  for  all  Institutions. 

"(b)(1)  Prom  one-third  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated under  section  1202  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall,  subject  to  para- 
graph (2),  make  a  grant  to  each  Institution 
of  higher  edticatlon  in  an  amount  equal  to 
38  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  educational 
opportunity  grants  and  work-study  payments 
under  title  IV  of  this  Act  and  loans  under 
title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  made  for  such  year  to  students 
who  are  enrolled  In  such  institution,  except 
that— 

"(A)  such  grant  shall  be  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  such  aggregate  if  the  number  of 
full-time  students,  and  the  full-time  equiv- 
alent of  the  number  of  part-time  students, 
enrolled  in  such  institution  during  the  moet 
recent  acndcmlc  year  ending  prior  to  such 
fiscal  year  did  not  exceed  one  thouseind, 

"(B)  such  grant  shall  be  equal  to  46  per 
centum  of  such  aggregate  if  the  number  of 
full-time  students,  and  the  full-time  equiv- 
alent of  the  number  of  part-time  students, 
enrolled  in  Buch  Institution  dtirlng  the  most 
recent  academic  year  ending  prior  to  such 
fiscal  year  exceeded  one  thousand,  but  did 
not  exceed  three  thousand,  and 

"(C;  such  g'ant  shall  be  equal  to  42  per 
centum  of  such  aggregate  If  the  numi>er  of 
full-time  studen's.  and  the  full-time  equiv- 
alent of  the  number  of  part-time  students, 
enrolled  In  such  Institution  during  the  most 
recent  academic  year  ending  prior  to  such 
Aval  year  exceeded  three  thoticand.  but  did 
not  exceed  ten  thousand 

"(2)  If  one-third  of  the  sums  apprsprlated 
for  any  fiscal  yesr  for  making  grants  under 
this  part  are  more  than  or  less  than  the 
amount  necessary  to  pay  In  full  the  total 
amounts  that  all  Instllullons  of  higher  edu- 
catlcn  are  entitled  to  receive  under  this  sub- 
section, the  grant  to  each  such  Institution 
ahaU  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  to  which  tt  Is  entitled 
under  this  subeectlon  as  one-third  of  the 
g'l.'iif  so  appropriated  t)ean  to  the  total 
iunouiits  all  Institutions  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  this  iubsecUon. 

"APPLICATIONS 

"Hrr  1204  An  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion may  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  only 
If  It  submits  an  application  therefor  at  such 
time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  praacrlbe  by  regulations.  The 
application  may  be  approved  if  the  Commis- 
sioner detcrmlnei  that  the  sppllcatlon— 

"ill  deacnt>ea  general  edu£«itlonal  goals 
and  ■(Mciflc  objeotlve*  of  the  Institution  and 
thm  amount  at  Institutional  income  needed 
to  meet  suoh  (oais  and  ot>Jeottv«e, 

"  1 3 1  provides  latlstfactory  aMtiranee  that— 

"  I A I  the  proce*da  of  the  frant  will  be 
lued  for  prucrams  of  the  appUoaot  Institu- 
tion consl.-itent  with  such  gr*]*  and  objec- 
tives. 
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"(B)  the  applicant  will  expend  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant  Is  requested 
(from  funds  other  than  funds  received  under 
this  part)  for  all  educationally  related  pro- 
grams of  such  Institution  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  average  annual  amount  It 
expended  for  such  programs  the  two  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
grant  Is  requeeled,  and 

"(C)  the  applicant  will  make  such  reports 
as  the  Cocnmlssloner  may  require.  Including 
a  summary  report  describing  how  the  grant 
was  expended  and  an  evaluation  of  Its  ef- 
fectiveness;  and 

"(3  I  contains  such  provl.slons  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  require  by  regulation  In  order 
to  protect  the  financial  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Commissioner  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (2)  (B)  for  any  InsUtu- 
tlon  for  any  fiscal  year  if  he  determines  such 
waiver  would  promote  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

"REPOET   BT   COMMISSIONER   TO   CONGRESS 

"Sec.  1205  The  Commissioner  shall  report 
to  Congress  within  120  days  after  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year  regarding  the  effective- 
ness of  assistance  under  this  part  in  meeting 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  InstlluUons  of 
higher  education  and  in  encouraging  diver- 
sity and  autonomy  among  such  Institutions. 
The  Commissioner  shall  also  make  such  rec- 
ommendations as  seem  appropriate  regard- 
ing continuation,  modification  or  extension 
of  assistance  under  this  part. 

"LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  1206.  No  grant  under  this  part  may 
be  made  to.  or  used  to  support,  a  school  or 
department  of  divinity  or  for  religious  wor- 
ship or  sectarian  instruction  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity'  means  an  Institution  or 
department  or  branch  of  an  institution  whose 
program  Is  sf>e<:lfically  for  the  education  of 
students  to  prepare  them  to  be  ministers  of 
religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious 
vooaUon  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theo- 
logical subjects. 

"DEriNITIONS 

"Ssc.  1207.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(1)  The  term  'Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  an  Institution  described  In 
the  first  sentence  of  section  1601(a)  of  this 
title.  A  branch  of  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  which  Is  located  In  a  community 
different  from  that  of  Its  parent  institution 
shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  Institution 

"(3)  The  term  'baccalaureate  degree' 
means  an  undergraduate  degree  which  nor- 
mally requires  at  least  four  but  not  more 
than  five  years  of  full-time  enrollment  In 
an  academic  program  for  credit. 

"Part  B — Nattonax  Commission  on  Financ- 
ing   or    POSTSECOND.\RT    EDt'CATION 

"prmposE 

"Set  1211.  (a)  It  la  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  authorise  a  study  of  the  Impact  of 
past  and  present  support  and  the  appropriate 
level  of  future  support  for  postseoondary 
education  from  private  sources  and  from 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 

"(b)  In  order  to  give  the  States  and  the 
Nation  the  Information  needed  to  assess  the 
dimensions  of,  and  extent  of,  the  financial 
crisis  confronting  the  Nation's  postsecondary 
Institutions  the  study  shall  determine  the 
need  the  desirability,  the  form  and  the  level 
of  additional  governmental  and  private  as- 
sistance Such  stvidy  ahall  Include  but  not 
be  limited  to  (1)  an  analysis  of  the  •listing 
prjgrams  oT  aid  to  Institutloiui  of  higher  edu- 
cation, various  alternative  propoaaii  pre- 
sented to  the  Congreu  to  provide  assistance 
to  Institutions  of  hifher  education,  as  well 
as  other  viable  alternatives  which.  In  the 
J'adgment  of  the  OommUtlon  merit  Inclu- 
sion In  such  a  study,  (3)  the  ooeu.  advan- 
t<kges  and  disadvantages,  and  the  extent  to 
•'hlch    each    proposal    would    preserve    the 


diversity  and  Independence  of  such  institu- 
tions; and  (3)  the  extent  to  which  each 
would  advance  the  national  goal  of  making 
postsecondary  education  acceasible  to  all  in- 
dlvldu..ls.  Including  returning  veterans,  hav- 
ing the  desire  and  ability  to  continue  then- 
education. 

"KSTABUSHMENT    OP    COMMISSION 

"Sec  1212  (a)  There  is  hereby  established, 
as  an  Independent  agency  within  the  execu- 
tive branch,  a  National  Commission  on  the 
Financing  of  Postsecondary  Education  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the   Commission') 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
Uon. and  Welfare  shall  provide  the  Commis- 
sion with  neces..sary  administrative  sen'lces 
(including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel  and 
procurement)  for  which  payment  shall  be 
made  in  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from 
funds  of  the  Commission  and  such  amounts 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  ai.d 
Welfare. 

"coN-rRiBtrnoNS 

"Sec.  1213.  (a)  The  C-ommlsslon  sha"  have 
authority  to  accept  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  grants,  gifts  or  liequests  of 
money  for  immediate  disbursement  In  fur- 
therance of  the  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Such  grants,  gifts,  or  tiequests,  after 
acceptance  by  the  Commission,  ahall  be  paid 
by  the  donor  or  his  representative  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  whose  receipts 
shall  be  their  acquittance  TTie  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  shall  enter  them  in  a  spe- 
cial account  to  the  credit  of  the  Commission 
for  the  purposes  in  each  case  specified. 

■TfNCTIONS 

"Sec.  1214  in  conducting  such  a  study, 
the  Commission  shall  consider: 

"(1)  the  nature  and  causes  of  serious  fi- 
nancial distress  facing  institutions  of  post- 
secondary  education:  and 

"(2)  alternative  models  for  the  long  range 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  financing  post- 
secondary  education  with  special  attention 
to  the  potential  Federal.  State,  local,  and 
private  participation  In  such  programs,  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to — 

"(A)  the  assessment  of  previous  related 
private  and  governmental  studies  and  their 
recommetida  t  ions ; 

"(B)  the  determination  of  the  annual  per 
student  coet  of  provldmg  postsecondary  edu- 
cjilion  for  students  in  attendance  at  various 
types  and  classes  of  postsecondary  institu- 
tions; 

"(C)  existing  State  aiid  local  programs  of 
aid  to  poetsecundary  insututlons; 

iD)  the  level  of  endowment,  private,  sec- 
tor support  and  other  incomes  of  postsecond- 
ary Institutions, 

"(K)  the  level  of  Federal  support  of  post- 
secondary  institutions  through  such  pro- 
grams as  research  grants,  and  other  general 
and  categorical  programs:  and 

"(F)  alternative  forms  of  student  assist- 
ance. Including  but  not  limited  to  loan  pro- 
grams based  on  income  contingent  lending, 
loan  programs  which  utilize  fixed,  graduated 
repayment  schedules,  loan  programs  which 
provide  for  cancellation  or  deferment  of  all 
or  part  of  repayment  In  any  given  year  based 
on  a  certain  level  of  a  t>orrower'»  income; 
and  existing  student  assistance  programs  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  those  administered 
by  the  U.S.  OCBce  of  Education,  the  Social 
Security  Admlulalratton.  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

"axPOXT  TO  cx;>NcaKaa 
"Szc  laiS  Not  later  than  June  30,  1973, 
the  Ooznmiasion  ahaU  make  •  final  report  to 
the  President  and  Congreas  on  the  results  of 
the  investigation  and  study  authorlaed  by 
this  part,  together  with  suoh  findtogs  and 
reoommendatlons.  tnoludlng  reoooxinenda- 
ttona  for  legislation,  as  they  deem  appropri- 
ate. An  Lnierlm  report  shall  be  due  no  later 


than  December  31.  1973.  Tlie  Commission 
may  release  such  other  reports  and  studies 
at  any  time  that  it  may  desire 

"CONTRACT  AtrrHoarrr 

"Sec  1216.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
TLslons  of  this  part,  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to: 

"111  enter  into  contracts  with  Institutions 
of  postsecondary  education  and  other  appro- 
priate individuals,  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate organizations; 

"(3)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  t>e  necessary: 

"(3)  employ  experts  aud  consultants  in 
accordance  wii^.  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
Stales  Code; 

'  (4)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, p>ersonnel,  information  and  facilities  of 
other  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  agen- 
cies with  or  without  reimbursement;   and 

"(5)  consult  with  the  heads  of  such  Fed- 
era!  agencies  as  they  deem  appropriate. 

"KXAJUNGS 

"Sec-  1217.  (B)  The  Commission  Is  further 
authorized  to  conduct  such  hearings  at  such 
times  and  places  as  it  deems  appropriate 
for  carrying  out    the   purposes  of   this  part 

"(bi  The  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  are. 
to  the  extent  not  prohibited  by  law.  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commissi  .n  m  carry- 
ing out   this  pa.-t 

'MEMBERSHIP 

Sir  1218  lai  The  Commission  shall  be 
comfxised  of — 

"(1)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
be  memtjers  of  different  political  parties  and 
who  shall  be  apprinted  by  the  President  of 
the   Senate: 

"(2  I  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  shall  be  m^nbers  of  different 
political  parties  ai.d  who  shall  t>e  appoin'.ed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represeiita- 
tives;   and 

"t3)  not  to  exceed  thirteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  Such  members  shall  be  appointed 
from: 

"(I)  members  of  State  and  local  educa- 
tional ii4;enciet 

"  >  ii  i  State  and  locn^l  government  officials; 

"(ill)  education  administrators  from  pri- 
vate and  public  higher  education  institu- 
tions and  community  coLeges, 

"(ivi  teaching  faculty. 

"ivt  financial  experts  from  the  private 
sector; 

"( vi )  students; 

"(vU)  the  OlBce  of  Education:  and 

"  ,  vili  I  other  appropriate  fields. 

"(bi  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairmjin  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(ci  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but 
a  lesser  number  may  conduct  he&rtngs 

"  ( d  I  The  terms  of  office  of  the  sf^pomtive 
memt)ers  of  the  Commission  shall  ex3:)lre  after 
subnussion  of  the  final  report 

"ArrHoaizATioN  or  APPaopaiATKjNs 
"Sxc.  1219.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
t)e  appropriated  »5(X),000  fo*'  the  fiscal  year 
1973.  and  »1. 000.000  for  the  flsctLl  year  end- 
ing 1973,  tor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part   " 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Or^on  i  during  the 
reading ' .  Mr  Chairtnaji,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  Vm  be  coa- 
sldered  as  read,  printed  in  the  RicoaD, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  ther«  obJectloQ 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregoo? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  QREEM  oi  Ckregon.  Mr.  Cbalrman. 
I  move  that  the  committee  do  ik>w  rise. 
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PARLLA MENTAST    ntQUTST 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Chairman,  will  points 
of  oitier  He  against  Uie  title  if  we  now 
rise,  when  we  resume  conBideration  next 
week? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Points  of  order  will 
be  in  order  against  matter  contained  In 
title  vm  if  they  are  timely  offered  and 
made  prior  to  any  further  action  of  the 
committee  on  the  pending  title. 

Mr  HALL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

rAKIJAmiTTABT    INQTJISISB 

Mr.  PTJCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PDCINSKI.  It  was  my  impression 
that  earlier  today  the  Chair  stated  the 
agreement  we  had  was  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  go  through  title  VIII  or  until  6 
o'clock,  whichever  came  later.  I  was  un- 
der the  Impression  that  that  was  the 
agreement,  so  a  number  of  members  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Coenmlttee  have 
remained  since  we  have  an  amendment 
to  title  vm  I  just  wonder  what  hap- 
pened to  that  agreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  state 
to  tlie  gentleman  tlaat  Uie  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  has  made  a  motion  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise.  That  is  a  privi- 
leged motion,  that  the  Chair  must  put 
the  motion. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther pcirllamentary  uiquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  is  correct,  then,  to 
assume  tl^t  the  motaon  doe&  somewhat 
contravene  and  contradict  the  agree- 
ment that  was  made? 

Ttie  CHAIRMAN  The  Ctialr  cannot 
entertain  that  as  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr  'Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unicoi,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  724«i.  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  other 
acts  dealing  with  higher  education,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


intention  to  ask  to  go  over  to  Monday  In 
a  few  minutes,  completing  the  legislative 
businsBs  for  this  week. 

Monday  ia  Consent  Calendar  day. 

We  have  scheduled  10  suspensions: 

H  R.  2266 — Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

H  R.  9961 — Federal  credit  unions  tem- 
porary Insurance. 

HJft.  8389 — Narcotic  treatment  in  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

H.R.  9180 — Temporary  assignment  of 
US.  magistrates. 

H.R.  9323— Narcotic  Addict  Rehabili- 
tation Act  Amendments. 

H.R.  2299 — ^North  Side  Punipuig  Divi- 
sion extension,  Minidoka.  Idaho,  project. 

HJi.  7854 — Small  Ret  laniatjon  Proj- 
ects Act  Amendments. 

H.R.  11232— Farm  Credit  Act. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  387 — 
Moratorium  on  whale  killings. 

H.R  3817— NaUonal  Guard  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Those  are  to  be  followed  by  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement.  HJI.  8293. 
which  has  been  heretofore  scheduled  un- 
der an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

Then,  House  Resolution  597.  an  Inves- 
tigative resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Way.s  and  Means. 

Tuesday  the  PrivaLe  Calendar  Is 
scheduled,  to  be  followed  by  H.R.  2,  Uni- 
formed Services  Health  Professions  Re- 
vitahzAtlon,  under  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate. 

Wedne.sday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  program  is  as  follows: 

H-R.  7248— Continuation  of  considera- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Tliat  is  to  be  followed  by  H.R.  10729. 
Environmental  Pesticide  Act,  imder  an 
open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  debate 

Then  H.R.  9212.  black  lung  benefits, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM   FOR   THE 
WEEK  OP   NOVEMBER    1,    1971 

« Mr.  ANDEaRSON  of  Ilhnois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  > 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  take  Uiis  time  to  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  if  he  can  in- 
form the  House  of  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  iiouislana. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  In  response  to  the  Inquiry 
of  the  gentlemui  from  Illinois,  It  U  my 


REQUEST  THAT  ROLLCALLS  DE- 
MANDED ON  TUESDAY,  NOVEM- 
BER 2,  BE  PUT  OVER  TO  WEDNES- 
D.\Y,  NO'VTEMBER  3 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  any 
rollcalls  which  may  be  demanded  on 
Tuesday.  November  2,  other  than  those 
on  procedural  questions,  be  put  over  to 
Wednesday.  November  3. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  wc  ask  the  reason 
for  the  request? 

Mr  BOGG6.  Yes;  that  is  a  reasonable 
request.  On  Tuesday  tliere  will  be  gen- 
eral elections — not  prunary  elections  but 
general  elections — in  upward  of  20 
States.  Many  Members  feel  that  tliey 
have  to  b<>  in  their  States  on  Tuesday. 
Nonnally  we  would  hope  to  let  the  Mem- 
ber.' have  additional  time  but.  as  you 
niaj-  note,  we  have  a  very  heavy  sched- 
ule for  Monday.  We  have  scheduled  legis- 
lation for  Tuesday.  We  would  hope  tliat 
the  only  record  vote.  If  any.  would  be  on 
a  rule  making  H.R.  2  In  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  find  It  un- 
usually strange  that  we  should  at  UbUs 
aeuaa  ol  the  year  again  defer  a  yote. 


After  all  of  the  unwonted  delays  that 
the  Hotise  has  had  In  its  legislative  pro- 
gram, after  all  the  inept  scheduling,  after 
adjourning  at  12:35  on  Tuesday  last,  I 
am  constrained  to  object  to  putting  off 
any  furtlier  votes  this  late  to  the  session, 
approaching  the  first  of  November.  I  do 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the      gentleman      from      Illinois      iMr 

PrciNSKI  I  . 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  is  Important  to  point  out  tliat  H.R. 
2266.  wliich  was  the  first  item  on  the 
Suspen£io(i  Calendar  Monday,  is  known 
also  as  the  desegregation  bill,  formally 
called  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 
Tliere  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest 
for  and  against  this  legislation.  I  would 
like  to  have  Members  fully  appraised  of 
the  fact  that  this  will  be,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  first  order  of  business  under 
the  suspensions. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  just  made  the  an- 
nouncement a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  know,  but  I  also 
point  out  that  it  Ls  known  by  another 
name  than  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
NOVEMBER  1,  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  when  the  House  ad- 
journs toda^',  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE 
AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
MEASURES  DULY  PASSED  AND 
TRULY  ENROLLED  NOTWITH- 
STANDING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
moiis  consent  Uiat  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Monday 
next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  Senate  and  that  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  dulj' 
passed  by  tlie  two  Houses  and  found  truly 
enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lotil- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

Tlie  SPEAKKR.  Without  obJecUon.  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


October  28,  1971 

A  WINNING  ORATION  BEGINS 
GREAT  CAREER 

(Mr  EDM0ND60N  asked  and  was 
given  permisjrion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  in 
1928,  a  yoimg  Oklahoman.  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  went  forth 
and  won  the  fourth  annual  National  In- 
tercollegiate Oratorical  Contest.  It  was 
an  outstandmg  oration,  well  written  and 
well  dehvered.  Oklahoma  v.as  proud  ol 
this  young  native  son  and  the  people  of 
his  Slate  predict^l  a  bright  future. 

Their  predictions  liave  come  true.  Tlie 
orator  went  on  to  wui  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key  and  a  Rhodes  scholarship.  He  became 
a  lawyer  and  served  with  distinction  dur- 
ing World  War  U.  After  the  war,  he  re- 
turned to  Oklahoma  where  his  election 
to  Congress  in  1946  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  distinguished  career  in  public  serv- 
ice. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  Uie  Honorable  Carl 
Albert,  Oklahoma's  No.  1  citizen  and  Uie 
man  who  holds  the  highest  office  ever 
held  by  an  Oklahoman. 

I  have  a  copy  of  Speaker  Albekt  s  win- 
ning oration,  delivered  in  May  1928. 
which  I  would  like  to  have  appear  m  the 
Record.  I  believe  many  Members  ol  this 
body  will  find,  as  I  have,  that  the  Speak- 
er's basic  philosophy  about  this  Nation 
and  its  Constitution  were  well  formed 
wliile  he  was  a  student,  and  have  re- 
mained constant  through  the  years: 
WiNNiNO  Oration     Fourth  AnNrAi,  Natio.n- 

AL    iNTtaCOLLlCIATI    (JRATUEICAL    CONTEST 

(By  Carl  Albixti 
There  Is  a  gre»t  deal  of  controversy  among 
the  various  nations  today  as  to  what  type  of 
goveroment  wUl  l>eKt  nt  ttie  IcsUtutlous  of 
the  people.  There  ha.e  been  more  political 
experiments  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
tlian  In  any  otlier  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory Bolshevism  has  trected  Its  laboratory 
on  tlie  shattered  rulhs  of  an  empire.  Mus- 
solini feels  th«.t  the  salvation  of  hU  country 
rests  In  a  restoration  of  the  dictatorial  Idea 
His  several  eoonotnic  achievements  have 
ciiu.>ed  him  to  assert  that  Fascistno  Ls  su- 
perior to  democratic  government.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  Black  Shirts  stand  in  arms 
today  ready  at  tiny  moment  to  carry  the  or- 
ders of  their  chieftain  Into  execution.  Be- 
nenth  the  muciies  of  their  muskets  stoop 
the  people  of  a  nation.  In  America,  however. 
the  spirit  of  hberty  still  Uves.  The  sword  of 
WashUigtou.  symbolic  of  our  democratic  lu- 
slltutions.  always  lifted  In  defense  of  Amer- 
ican freedom,  has  never  fallen.  Whatever 
force  may  rest  In  Mussolini's  assertion,  6000 
years  of  history  plainly  disclose  that  the 
government  of  the  Unl;ed  Statf«  Is  the  only 
government  where  absolute  equality  of  free- 
dom is  guaranteed  to  all  the  people,  regard- 
less Eis  to  ihelr  class  or  creed. 

RELIGIOVS      TOLERANCr 

My  friends,  today,  in  any  American  com- 
munity on  any  Sunday  morning,  we  may  be- 
hold the  American  citizen  as  tie  st«pa  frou^ 
his  cabin  or  his  mansion  toward  the  church 
of  his  choice,  where  he  worships  the  God  of 
ill-  choice  He  may  be  high;  he  may  be 
humble  He  may  be  young  and  strong:  he 
may  be  old  and  feeble  He  may  b«  draped  In 
Kllk.  he  may  be  clad  in  tatters.  But  whoever 
he  may  be.  if  be  walks  beneath  the  prot«c- 
Uon  of  the  American  Constitution,  neither 
the  scepter  of  king  nor  even  the  vote  of  the 
majority  can  close  to  the  American  citizen 
the  doors  of  his  church  l.adl«a  and  gentle- 
men    this    right    to    religious    freedom    and 
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those  other  sacred  rights  guaranteed  to  you 
by  your  ConstltuUon  diflerentlate  you  from 
the  subject  races  of  the  world.  They  make  of 
America  what  has  been  called  a  "land  where 
ail  are  kings,  but  no  man  wears  a  crown." 
This  government,  which  provldee  such 
blessings,  vests  all  the  power  in  neither  the 
local  communities  nor  Federal  hands  It  Is 
the  golden  meajis  Ijetween  the  two  extremes 
of  the  pa-st.  America's  first  united  govern- 
ment was  a  confederation  of  States  But  with 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  came  chaoe  and 
black  desptalr.  On  the  other  hand,  strong  cen- 
tral government  has  always  been  synony- 
mous with  Injustice  and  oppression.  The 
traveler  In  Egypt  realizes  that  the  Pharaohs 
had  aji  efBclent  government  But  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Sphinx  ard  the  Pyramids  Is 
dimmed  by  the  shadow  of  a  million  slaves 
uhose  oTiIy  reward  was  the  lash  of  the  whip 
The  temporal  power  of  ancient  Rome  was  tre- 
mendous. But  the  legend  o*  Rome's  great- 
ness must  t)e  told  with  Uie  story  of  the  cru- 
cified Clirlstlan!  Centralization  In  England 
had  meant  taxation  without  representation 
in  the  American  colonies 

ALTAR     OF     rREEDOM 

ReaJizing  the  dangers  of  t>oth  confederated 
and  centralized  government,  the  constitu- 
tional convention  formed  our  Federal  repub- 
lic, truly  termed  "the  only  real  republic  that 
ever  existed."  They  formed  at  one  mighty 
stroke  a  government  at  one  time  rigid 
enough  to  preserve  Its  basic  principles;  flexi- 
ble eiiough  to  be  applied  to  any  new  condi- 
tions brought  In  by  the  tide  of  time:  con- 
servative enough  to  protect  the  individual 
ftx»m  the  changing  winds  of  Impulse;  keen 
to  preserve  and  secure  indlTldual  Uberty  and 
to  protect  from  all  oppresblon.  it  is  yet  ever 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  naajorlty,  for  by 
empowering  the  people  with  the  right  to 
elect  their  representatives  It  gives  them  the 
right  to  make  and  enTorce  the  law  and  tcj 
control  and  operate  the  whole  machine  of 
government. 

Like  a  magic  wand,  this  Constitution  con- 
verted what  King  George  had  called  "the 
scaffold  of  freedom"  Into  the  altar  of  free- 
dom. It  changed  the  scepter  Into  the  l»llot 
box.  It  substituted  Jury  trial  for  the  giilllo- 
tlne.  For  the  fii'st  time,  the  Idea  of  Individ- 
ual freedom  became  a  fact — the  living  reality 
of  the  American  citizen.  My  fellow-Americans 
this  same  right  to  Individual  liberty  is  yours 
today  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  cf  the 
United  States' 

As  long  as  your  Constitution  remains  in- 
tact your  press  will  t)e  free  in  its  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  information.  The 
doors  of  your  church  cannot  be  cloeed  against 
you.  No  man  may  sell  your  private  property 
on  the  public  auction  block  without  due 
process  of  law  No  Federal  ofHcla!  may  cross 
the  threshold  of  your  home  without  a  search 
warrant.  No  Federal  power  may  cast  you  In 
prison  without  a  trial  by  a  Jury  of  your  peers 
Let  me  repeat,  my  friends,  as  long  as  your 
Constitution  remains  Intact,  your  liberty  is 
secure. 

BtTRVnrCS     STRfOCLl 

The  government  of  Cromwell  went  down 
with  him  to  his  grave  The  government  of 
Napoleon  changed  with  his  defeat.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Kaiser  Wllhelm  died  in  the  Hall  of 
Mirrors.  The  government  of  Mussolini  wUI 
fail  with  the  failing  of  the  strong  hand  that 
raised  It  The  government  of  'Washington 
still  stands  tall  and  rugged  It  emerged  from 
the  war  of  1812  strong  and  secure  It  emerged 
fr->m  the  Civil  War  unimpaired.  It  emerged 
from  the  Spunlsh -American  'War  grand  and 
glorious.  It  emerged  from  the  World  War 
mighty  and  ooloesal.  That  government  stands 
today,  a  palace  of  liberty,  a  castle  of  liap- 
plness,  a  tower  of  strength.  It  la  your  herit- 
age— a  heritage  worthy  cf  princes.  Live  for 
It'  If  need  be  die  for  It!  And  then  will  the 
sword  of  Washington  be  llft«d  In  et«mal 
victory,  the  victory  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment! 


AMERICA  C.\N  SOLVE  ITS  HOUSINQ 
SHORTAGE 

'Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  two  bills  desig:ned  to  lielp 
solve  this  Nation's  critical  housing  short- 
age 

The  first  bill.  caDed  the  Housing 
Rights  Act  of  1971  states  that  when 
Federal  tax  dollars  are  used  to  back  the 
building  of  houses,  no  barriers  to  ef- 
ficient construction  methods  will  be 
raised  by  local  building  codes  or  by  re- 
strictive contract  provisions. 

Elssentially,  the  bill  extends  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's concept  of  "operation  break- 
through" to  a  national  level.  This  con- 
cept and  effort  has  alreadj'  succeeded  m 
acceleratmg  industrial  housing  tech- 
nology and  securing  private  and  public 
construction  in  removing  the  contraints 
on  modem  management  and  production 
of  housing.  The  use  of  modular  prefab 
units,  presents  us  with  the  opportunity 
to  reach  our  housing  goals  for  this  dec- 
ade of  the  1970's  However,  the  way  must 
be  cleared  so  that  we  can  apply  tlie  lat- 
est technology  and  build  the  millions  of 
new  dwelling  units  needed  to  house  our 
growing  population. 

By  using  the  rule  of  thumb  that  hous- 
ing sliould  cost  2 'a  times  annual  income, 
the  individual  who  earns  $fi,000  a  year  or 
less,  finds  tliat  today's  residential  prices 
are  out  of  reach.  The  answer  to  that 
problem,  I  think  is  to  provide  housing 
that  is  within  his  income  bracket.  This 
ran  be  done,  for  example,  by  technique"; 
demonstrated  in  the  development  of 
modular  housing  that  are  not  yet  ac- 
ceptable to  many  construction  unions 
and  municipal  building  codes. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  meet  our  na- 
tional housing  goals,  we  must  have  fair 
and  equitable  building  regulations  across 
the  Nation.  If  the  American  taxpayers 
are  going  to  foot  the  bill,  as  they  do  in 
federallj'  backed  housing,  they  should 
rightfully  expect  the  benefits  for  new 
housing  technology  to  be  made  available 
In  all  sections  and  to  all  people  of  the 
countrj' 

Now  tlie  second  bill  I  am  Introducing 
is  a  tax  incentive  measure  for  home- 
owners that  would  permit  a  Federal  in- 
come lax  deduction  of  up  to  $1,000  per 
year,  for  the  cost  of  repairing  or  improv- 
ing the  principle  residence  of  a  home- 
owner. This  proposed  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, should  contribute  greatly  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  substandard  hQusinp 
across  the  Nation  and  consequently  help 
rejuvenate  blighted  areas 

The  Census  Bureau  has  discontin-ued 
classifjlng  houses  as  deteriorated  or 
dilapidated,  but  figtu-es  available  for 
1960,  reveal  that  almost  one-fifth  of  our 
American  homes  were  considered  sub- 
standard at  that  time  Ten  years  ago. 
800,000  homes  were  classified  as  dilapi- 
dated It  is  extremely  doubtful  tliat  the 
flSTures  have  improved  since  that  time 
It  IS  my  view  that  the  tax  incentive 
measure  will  help  alleviate  that  situa- 
tion. 

A  not  to  be  overlooked  feature  of  this 
bill  is  the  elTect  that  it  would  have  on 
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the  economy.  Individuals  who  Improve 
their  homes  purchase  many  diverse  Items 
and  services  Including  lumber.  pcJnt. 
concrete,  plumbing  supplies,  heating,  and 
alr-conditloning  equipment.  Even  fur- 
ther benefits  would  come  from  the  large 
number  of  workers  who  would  be  cm- 
ployed  to  make  the  Installations  and  fur- 
nish the  labor  to  make  the  repairs. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  tliat 
the  most  Important  asset  of  the  legisla- 
tion Is  the  relief  that  it  will  grant  to  the 
individual  homeowner  who  is  constantly 
faced  with  increased  real  estate  taxes, 
school  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  other  fl- 
n&ncial  burdens  which  leave  him  little 
to  Invest  for  maintaining  his  own  home 
In  proper  condition. 


ESPRIT  DE  CORPS  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  DEMANDS  DISENGAGE- 
MENT FROM  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  • 

Mr  McCLOSKEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  place 
In  the  RjtcoBD  today  a  .summary  of  evi- 
dence which  indicate.s  that  the  morale, 
combat  performance  and  dete.'-rent  capa- 
bilities of  our  forces  in  Vietnam  tmve 
deteriorated  to  a  point  where  the  national 
security  is  endangered 

The  situation  is  clear  Many  OI's  in 
Vietnam  are  no  longer  willing  to  obey 
orders  To  order  an  oflensive  operation 
today  Is  to  invite  a  whole.«;ale  mutiny. 
There  i.s  a  growing  danger  of  confronta- 
tion between  American  troopw  and 
their  ofHcers  which  could  prove  ugly 
and  dtsastrous  There  is  likewise  a 
growing  danger  of  confrontation.  If 
not  combat,  between  the  diminishing 
number  of  American  troops  and  various 
groups  of  disaffected  South  Vietnamese 

This  being  the  case,  I  suggest  that  the 
President  has  an  obligation,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  preserve  the  remain- 
ing esprit  de  corps  and  professional  com- 
petence of  our  Army  by  disengaging  from 
Vietnam  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

If  he  falls  to  do  so,  the  Congress  must 
assume  that  responsibility.  It  behooves 
as  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam  before  the 
professional  reputation  of  the  Army  as 
well  as  its  deterrent  capability  in  the  fu- 
ture Is  damaged  beyond  repair. 

l^t  me  cite  specific  evidence  of  the 
dangerous  situation  which  Is  developing 

First  On  October  9.  just  over  2  weeks 
ago,  six  men  in  an  American  combat  rifle 
platoon  told  their  company  commander 
that  they  would  not  go  on  a  scheduled 
night  ambush  patrol  on  the  Cambodian 
border  at  Flrebase  PACE.  When  threat- 
ened with  tlie  possibility  of  court-martial, 
66  other  men.  over  half  the  company,  and 
including  9  NCOS,  signed  a  letter  con- 
firming the  refusal  to  go  on  patrol  by  the 
SIX   soldiers,   and   stating: 

■  We  are  faced  dally  wllJi  ihe  dec-lalon  of 
wheilier  to  talce  a  court  martial  or  partlc- 
lpat«  In  an  offen«l»e  role  "  (Ixhlblt  A  l>elow.) 

The  American  rifleman  in  Vietnam  to- 
day u  fully  informed  of  the  statements 
of  administration  political  leaders  that 
American  troops  are  supposedly  now 
Withdrawn  to  defensive  rolee  only. 

Second.  The  unit  involved  In  this  affair 


was  no  ragtag,  bobtail  outfit;  Bravo  Com- 
pany. 1st  Battalion,  12th  Infantry  Is  part 
of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  which  ha.s 
earned  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  best 
combat  divisions  in  the  Army. 

Third.  The  taped  transcript  of  the 
young  men's  reasons  for  signing  the  let- 
ter in  question  reflects  that  they  are  im- 
willlng  to  fight  because  of  the  political 
posture  the  United  States  has  adopted, 
and  because  of  their  realization  that  the 
Thleu  regime  is  a  police  state. 

Fourth,  A  similar  incident  was  report- 
ed in  the  1st  Brigade  of  the  5th  Mecha- 
nized Division  during  the  period  March 
20  through  23  when  direct  combat  orders 
were  refused  by  an  entire  platoon. 

F^lth,  The  mutinous  attitude  toward 
the  Vietnam  war  is  not  confined  to  the 
Army.  A  recent  petition  signed  by  over 
1,000  members  of  the  crew  of  the  attack 
carrier,  U.S.S.  Coral  Sea,  led  to  a  press 
release  on  behalf  of  those  crewmembers. 
saying : 

We  are  going  to  stop  our  ships.  And  we. 
the  military  men,  are  going  to  stop  this  war. 

(Exhibit  B  ) 

Sixth.  The  President  has  had  ample 
warning  of  the  deterioration  in  morale 
occasioned  by  his  policies  of  dela>lng 
withdrawal  over  a  period  of  over  2 ',2 
vears.  Over  a  year  apo  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  40  young  combat  officers  under 
orders  to  Vietnam  Their  letter — see  ex- 
lubits  C  and  D — read  in  part : 

We.  too.  And  the  continuation  of  the  war 
dlfllcult  to  Justify,  and  we  are  being  asked  Vi 
lead  others  who  are  unconvinced  Into  a  war 
in  which  few  of  ua  really  believe.  This  leaves 
us  with  nothing  but  survival  killing  or  be- 
ing killed — as  a  motivation  to  perform  our 
missions,  but  if  this  U  the  only  thing  we 
liave  to  keep  us  going,  tlien  th<'>Be  who  force 
lis  Into  thl.s  posslbl'lty— the  military,  the 
leadership  of  the  country  are  perceived  by 
many  soldiers  to  Ije  almost  as  much  our 
enemies  as  the  V  C  and  the  N  V  A  There 
is  a  great  amount  of  bitterness  toward  the 
military  and  toward  America  building  up 
within   the  military  forces 

-As  the  war  drags  on.  the  troope  will  t>ecome 
Increasingly  oppoaed  to  the  war  and  Increas- 
ingly bitter  about  going  -It  seems  very  pos- 
sible that  if  the  war  is  allowed  to  continue 
much  longer,  young  Americans  In  the  mili- 
tary will  simply  refuse  in  mass  to  cooperate. 

This  day  Is  coming  q\ilckly  -you  mtist 
have   us  out   of  Viet   Nam  by  then 

A  personal  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  Augast  12,  1970,  enclosing  the 
letter  from  the  40  combat  officers  in- 
volved was  never  acknowledged  by  the 
Pre.sident — exhibit  D 

There  Is  an  ancient  understanding 
among  military  men  that  the  perform- 
ance of  a  combat  unit — whether  It  be  a 
rifle  platoon,  a  regiment  or  an  army — 
reflects  the  leadership  ability  of  Its  com- 
mander. If  the  unit  performs  well.  Its 
commander  deserves  praise:  if  it  per- 
forms poorly,  the  commander  Is  prop- 
erly blamed. 

Throughout  our  armed  services,  the 
commander  Is  the  key  to  success  or  fail- 
ure. In  the  Marine  Corps,  we  are  some- 
times praised  and  sometimes  condemned 
for  cultivating  "the  cult  of  the  com- 
mander"— to  look  after  ones  troops — 
to  eat  the  same  food  they  do,  and  then 
only  after  they  have  eaten— to  imdergo 
the  same  rigors  of  training  they  do — to 
lead  rather  than  to  direct  Tlie  term  "fol- 


low me"  has  a  great  deal  of  meaning  to 
19-year-old  enlisted  men  when  asked  to 
a.s6ault  a  heavily  defended  position. 

You  may  remember  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  Jr.'s  famous  call  to 
leadership  in  times  of  crisis- — eitlier  in 
battle  or  in  civil  strife: 

Sooner  or  later  we  shall  fall,  but  It  remains 
for  us  to  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  point  to  be 
stormed,  and  to  get  there  If  we  can. 

Storming  a  redoubt,  or  carrying  out 
the  even  more  dlfDcult  duties  of  a  static 
flrebase  defense  perimeter  depend  on 
leadership — the  Inspiration  of  a  com- 
mander. 

In  Vietnam  this  challenge  rests  with 
the  Commander  in  Chief  It  Is  to  him 
that  the  troops  look  for  in^iration  and 
guidance — it  is  upon  him  where  the  bur- 
den falls  to  achieve  excellence  in  military 
performance.  This  Nation  badly  needs  a 
highly  disciplined,  skilled  armed  force 
in  Uie  decades  ahead — an  army  with 
pride  in  Itself,  esprit  de  corps,  combat- 
ready,  willing  to  undertake  any  challenge 
which  may  occur,  either  as  part  of  a  UN. 
peace-keeping  force  on  the  Israeli-Syrian 
border,  as  part  of  NATO  forces,  the  Ger- 
man line  of  demarcation,  or  in  the  an- 
cient battlegroimds  of  India  and  Paki- 
stan should  UJ^,  intervention  be  deemed 
necessary.  We  seek  world  peace  under 
world  law,  confronted  on  the  one  hand 
with  a  growing  nuclear  confrontation 
with  two  other  great  world  powers  in 
E^irope  and  A.sla,  and  on  the  other  with 
re>Uve  and  militaristic  regimes  In  many 
cif  tlie  120-plus  smaller  nations  In  Asia, 
Africa.  America,  The  search  for  peace 
requires  combat-ready  military  forces, 
ready  to  do  battle  upon  24 -hour  notice, 
not  with  hatred  against  any  people  or 
nation,  but  as  professional  police  and 
peace-keeping  forces,  hopefully  part  of  a 
imited  effort  by  the  world  community  of 
nations. 

The  need  then  for  flrst-class  fighting 
men  and  a  well-trained  competent  army 
Is  perhaps  as  great  as  It  has  ever  been 
at  any  time  In  our  lUstory — from  Valley 
Forge  and  Yorktown  to  Guadalcanal  and 
the  Naktong  Perimeter. 

If  our  Armed  Forces  do  not  meet  this 
exacting  criteria,  should  we  not  look  to 
and  question  the  performance  of  Its  com- 
manders, and  c>artlcularly  that  of  It* 
Commander  In  Chief  This  Is  no  ordinary 
war  we  are  engaged  In  The  purposes, 
tartirs.  and  performance  of  our  soldiers 
In  Vietnam  today  are  not  directed  from 
the  field:  they  are  conceived,  ordered, 
and  supervised  in  minute  detail  from 
the  White  House  Itself.  Not  since  the 
Ci\-i\  War  and  President  Lincoln  has  an 
American  President  dealt  so  closely  with 
the  rules  of  conduct  cf  .^me'■lcan  troops 
m  the  field. 

Tills  is  the  President's  privilege  Prom 
the  time  of  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  expressed  grievance 
against  King  Oeorge  that  "he  has  af- 
fected to  make  military  superior  to  the 
civil  authority,  '  we  have  recognized  the 
President's  right  to  control  the  military. 

But  hopefully  this  was  Intended  to  be 
knowledgeable  civilian  control — by  a 
Oeorge  Washington  who  was  familiar 
with  combat — who  shared  the  privations 
and  hardships  of  his  troops  at  Valley 
Forge — by  a  Lincoln  or  a  Wilson  or  a 
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Roosevelt  who  had  a  sensitive  under- 
standmg  of  the  limitations  of  human 
beings  asked  to  undergo  the  fears  and 
pres-sures  of  mankind's  moet  terrible  ex- 
perience— the  killing  and  being  killed  of 
armed  combat. 

The  performance,  morale,  and  disci- 
pline of  our  Armed  Forces  present  a  true 
test  of  their  Commander  in  Chiefs  poh- 
cies  and  ablhties  What  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  President  Nixon's  first  33  months 
in  office? 

How  combat  ready  are  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam?  How  well  disciplined 
are  they?  How  is  their  morale? 

The  answer  is  devastating,  I  doubt  that 
any  professional  Infantry  officer  in  Viet- 
nam can  pojit  with  pride  to  the  morale 
and  combat  readiness  of  his  imit  The 
President's  policies  have  nearly  destroyed 
our  armed  ser\1ices — their  pride — their 
discipline — their  morale— and  now  their 
combat  pjerformance.  As  one  unnamed 
U.S.  oCacer  said  recently:  "No  one  wants 
to  take  ri.sks  in  a  cause  the  country  has 
given  up  on." 

For  2'2  years  now.  we  have  admitted 
that  we  sought  no  military  victory — that 
our  people  did  not  want  to  pay  the  cost 
of  winning  in  Vietnam — that  our  young 
men  understandably  do  not  want  to  fight 
and  die  there — to  kill  people  against 
whom  we  harbor  no  ill  will,  in  a  cause  in 
which  we  do  not  believe. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
papers  and  a  growing  public  realization 
of  the  enormity  of  the  deceit  practiced 
upon  the  American  people — and  even  the 
Congress — in  order  to  get  us  involved  in 
Vietnam — keep  us  there — and  justify  our 
remaining  there — it  Is  no  wonder  that  our 
servicemen  rebel  at  being  asked  to  stay 
behind  to  preserve  the  police  state  of  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime  and  to  preserve  the 
pride  and  prestige  of  a  President  who 
does  not  want  to  be  the  fir?t  American 
President  to  lose  a  war. 

Ls  It  not  understandable  that  no  one 
wants  to  be  killed  In  the  last  days  of  a 
war  the  country  no  longer  supports?  TTiis 
IS  not  the  first  instance  of  deliberate  re- 
fusal to  obey  orders,  Newsweek  reported 
last  week  that  such  ref  asals  have  become 
a  common  occurrence  In  Vietnam. 

Fraggings  today  are  commonplace  in 
Vietnam. 

Disaffection  extends  not  only  to  the 
Army  in  Vietnam.  A  recent  series  of 
articles  on  our  NATO  forces  In  Europe 
has  shown  widespread  discontent,  drug 
use,  breakdown  of  discipline,  racial  con- 
flict—and most  important,  a  breakdown 
in  combat  readiness. 

I  regret  to  suggest  that  this  break- 
down can  be  traced  direcUj-  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chiefs  apparent  failure  to 
recognize  that  morale  and  a  will  to  fight 
are  as  necessary  Ingredients  of  military 
power  as  missiles,  guns,  and  tanks. 

If  the  millUry  esUbllshment  has  fallen 
to  the  low  ebb  It  has,  then  I  think  we 
must  ask  the  Commander  to  change  the 
policies  which  have  caused  the  decay  of 
a  once  proud  aerrice. 

A  poUcy  of  continued  gradual  with- 
drawal which  can  only  further  Increase 
the  rate  of  destruction  of  our  dlsclpUne 
morale,  and  professional  abUltlea  of  the 
services  in  which  so  nmny  of  iM  were  once 
proud  to  serve.  Gradual  withdrawal  Is 


no  more  effective  than  gradual  e.scala- 
tion. 

In  the  Congress.  1  believe  we  owe  the 
Nation  a  thorough  and  immediate  in- 
vestigation of  the  incident  at  Fire  Base 
Pace  as  well  as  to  the  broader  question 
of  the  present  willingness  to  fight  of  our 
remaining  forces  in  "Vietnam. 

A  Commander  in  Chief  who  asks  peo- 
ple to  kill,  be  maimed,  or  die  to  preserve 
only  our  own  pride  and  prestige  and  that 
of  a  police  state,  not  human  lit)erty  or 
national  independence — must  be  advised 
that  this  endangers,  rather  than  assists, 
hi.";  praiseworthy  search  for  a  generation 
of  peace. 

ExHrerr   A 

Oc-roBER  10.  1971 
Dear  Sinatok  Kenmedt:  We  the  under- 
signed of  Bravo  Company.  1st.  Bn..  12th  Con. 
1st  Cav.  Division,  feel  compelled  to  write  you 
because  of  your  Influence  on  public  opinion 
and  on  decisions  made  In  the  Senate. 

We  are  In  the  peculiar  position  of  being 
the  last  remaining  ground  troops  that  the 
tJ  S  has  In  a  combat  role  and  we  suffer  from 
problems  that  are  peculiar  only  to  us.  We 
are  ground  troops  who  are  supposedly  In  a 
defensive  role  (according  to  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration) but  who  constantly  find  our- 
selves faced  with  the  same  combat  role  we 
were  in  10  months  ago  At  this  writing  we 
are  under  siege  on  flrebase  Pace  near  the 
city  of  Tay  Nlnh  We  are  surrounded  on  3 
sides  by  Cambodia  and  on  all  sides  by  NVA 
We  are  faced  dally  with  the  decision  of 
whether  to  take  a  court-martial  or  partici- 
pate In  an  offensive  role.  We  have  already 
had  6  persons  refuse  to  go  on  a  night  ambush 
(Which  is  suicidal  as  well  as  offensive)  and 
may  be  court-martialed  With  morale  as  low 
as  it  Is  there  probably  will  l>e  more  before 
this  siege  of  Pace  Is  over. 

Our  concern  In  writing  you  is  not  only 
to  bring  your  full  weight  of  liifluence  in 
the  Senate,  but  also  to  enlighten  public 
opinion  on  the  fact  that  we  ground  troops 
still  exist.  In  the  event  of  mass  proGecution 
of  our  unit  our  only  hope  would  be  pubUc 
opinion  and  your  voice. 

Sp  4  Albert  Gran*.  Sp.  4  David  L.  Pawpa, 
Sp  4  Derek  Paul.  Sp.  4  Reuben  Topinka,  Sp. 
4  Michael  McNamara,  Sp.  4  Danny  K..  Cooke, 
Sp  4  TTiomas  J.  Bohning.  Sp.  4  Edwin  T. 
Karpsteln,  Pvt.   Steve  Arlganello. 

Sgt.  Phillip  D.  Thompaon,  Sgt.  Morris 
Bloomer.  Sgt  Steve  Brltton.  Pfc.  Mike  Moore. 
Sgt.  Phillip  A.  Grandmason,  Sp.  4  Dennis  L. 
Tvon  (sp).  Pfc.  Royden  O.  ThcMaas,  Pfc. 
Ronald  James  Patrick,  Sgt.  Oeorge  J,  Corev 
Jr 

Pfc.  Thomas  L.  Kendall.  Sp.  4  Jerry  L. 
rrame,  Sp.  4  Dale  L.  Nichoia.  Pvt  Robert  C. 
Tyon,  Sp.  4  David  L.  GitMon.  8p.  4  Cbuck 
Panoutulep  isp.) .  Sgt.  Nick  D«ma«.  Sgt.  Jan- 
us Shaffer,  Sp.  4  Jamee  P.  Stevens. 

Sp  4  Ernest  FYench.  Sp.  4  Laurence  L,  Sav- 
age, Pfc.  Benme  McKensle,  Pfc  Stuart  Wil- 
son, Sgt.  Jerry  Yanoey,  Pfc  Alfred  T.  Ttiomp- 
son,  Pfc.  David  Mepthbans,  Sp.  4  Richard  A. 
Neighbors,  Sp.  4  Raymond  D.  Hoffman.  Pfc. 
Charles  D    Coulson 

Sp  4  Rocky  D.  GUI,  Sp.  8  D«vld  L.  Sher- 
man. Sp.  4  Ceauir  Hastings,  Sgt  Walter  L. 
"Tex"  Werull.  Sp.  4  Steve  Pugate.  Pfc.  Walter 
M.  Payne,  Pfc.  Asqueth  B.  WUlia.  Sgt.  Rob- 
ert L.  Joaea,  Pfc.  7>Bdd7  J.  MoObee,  S^t.  Gary 
J.  DuderhoefTer. 

Sp  4  Donnle  H  Clements,  Pfc.  Randy  L. 
Abemathy.  Sp.  4  Joseph  D.  ParoTlch.  Pfc. 
Nick  Chandler.  Pfc.  David  W  Jack.  S  Sgt 
David  A  Swallow.  Pfc.  David  A.  Lewis,  Sp  4 
Carlton   Powell.   Pfc    David   W    Jack.   Jr 

Sp.  4  James  H  Butck.  Pfc  Chariea  J.  Con- 
neu,  &p.  4  Carl  C.  Strteken.  Jr..  B-1  Kenneth 
K  Turner,  Sgt.  David  A  Pmrr.  Sp.  4  Joe  De- 
Mann,  Pfc.  Lacy  S  Ward.  Pfc.  Samuel  Joiin- 
•cm.  Pfc.  Richard  E  Pe*ooelL 


ExKiBrr  B 
Stop   Or*   Ship    Saw   Pianctsco,    Calit. 
(A  statement  to  the  news  media  from  crew- 
memtjers  of  the  r.S.S    Coral  Sea — Oct.  11, 

1971) 

It  has  t>ecome  apparent  that  the  majority 
of  the  Americans  of)pose  tfie  w^r  in  Vietnam. 
But  the  govemment  has  refused  to  be 
guided  by  public  opinioii  It  has  also  Ijecome 
clear  to  many  that  the  responsibility  for 
e;jdlng  the  war  will  fall  on  those  more  di- 
rectly Involved:  the  military  The  m::itiry 
man  is  glren  the  task  of  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  goremment  xr.thout  an  effec- 
tive means  of  Infiuenclng  that  policy 

Members  of  the  U.3JS  Co'oJ  Sra  have 
begun  taking  a  part  In  ending  the  war  by 
starting  the  Stop  Our  Ship  movement  i  SOS ) . 
We  began  with  a  petition  to  Congress  with 
the  f(r>aX  of  stopping  car  ship  from  deploying 
to  Vietnam. 

On  the  original  petition  we  gathered  over 
300  signatures  In  three  days  when  it  was 
npped  off  by  two  chiefs  who  turned  it  over 
to  the  Executive  OfBcer  This  action  alarmed 
many  people.  After  requests  to  return  the 
fjeiiilon  were  ignored,  another  petition  was 
distributed  along  with  leaflets  eicplalnlng 
the  goals  of  the  petition  TTiis  petition  now 
lias  been  signed  by  over  1.000  members  of 
the  CTtTK 

Three  sailors  are  now  in  the  brig  for  their 
involvement  with  the  SOS  movement  Pro- 
tests against  the  treatment  of  these  three 
and  similar  harassment  by  the  command 
have  been  ignored  A  ship's  regulation  now 
prohibits  the  distribuiion  of  any  literature 
not  first  censored  by  the  Captain.  The  oom- 
mand  Is  now  attempting  to  rid  itself  of  the 
ship's  n>ost  active  spokesmen  by  transfers, 
discharges,  and  brig  tlnoe 

But  the  command  can't  mulBe  the  noise  of 
tive  discontent  that  this  war  has  caused  At 
this  time  another  attack  carrier,  the  Han- 
cock has  started  a  similar  movement  in  pro- 
test  of  our  involven>ent   in   Southeast   Asia 

We  are  going  to  stop  our  ships    And  we 
the  military  men.  are  going  to  stop  this 


exhibtt  c 

Palo  Alto.  Cmjt 

August  2  1970 
Dr.\B  Si«:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  to  President  Nixon  from  a  number  of 
ofBcers  in  the  tfnlted  States  Army  These  offi- 
cers were  memt)ers  of  Jungle  Operations 
classes  CONUS  TO-1  and  -2,  which  began  Au- 
gust 19  and  graduated  August  31,  197t).  Of  s 
total  of  approximately  200  students  In  these 
classes,  about  120  were  active  duty  offlcers  on 
their  way  to  Vietnam,  the  remainder  of  the 
students  being  enlisted  and  National  Guard 
personnel.  Of  the  3  25  offlcers.  40  signed  the 
letter,  and  a  similar  number  said  that  they 
agreed  with  the  points  made  in  the  letter  but 
were  afraid  of  possible  repercussions  fr«->m 
signing 

The  signers  of  the  letter  ur^re  you  to  make 
whatever  efforts  Vfu  can  to  bring  this  letter 
to  the  attention  of  President  Nixon,  as  it 
may  have  trouble  reaching  him  through  his 
own  staff  Permission  to  publish  this  letter 
in  the  Congressional  Record  Is  granted.  b\n 
use  of  the  signers'  names  must  be  oksved 
Indivldulaly  by  each  olBcer  APO  addresses 
should  be  available  through  the  respective 
branches  of  the   Army 

BxHiBrr  C 

Fo«T  SHxaMAN,  Cam  AX  Zotix. 

Jul)  26    1970. 
RiCHAU)  M   NnoN, 
Prrsident,  I'nited  States  of  America 

DXA*  PkEsiDKNT  NizoN .  We  the  undersigned 
are  all  oAoers  In  combat  br&nches  of  the 
United  States  Amxy,  and  are  all  on  orders  to 
Vietnam.  CurrenUy  we  are  at  Pt.  Sberman 
undercotnc  tialnlag  at  tlM  Army'*  Jungle 
Warfare  School  In  preparation  for  our  duues 
as  Junior  ofltoers  In  Vleliiam.  First  of  mil,  we 
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vant  to  make  It  clear  tbat  we  have  accepted 
our  orders,  and  that  we  are  going  to  Vietnam, 
moat  of  us  will  be  there  by  the  middle  of 
August.  Nevertheless,  we  have  some  serious 
reservations  about  the  war  and  about  the 
r  les  that  we  are  being  asked  U3  play  In  It. 
We  think  that  you  as  our  commander- In - 
chief  should  be  made  fully  aware  of  these 
reservations,  because  they  are  shared  by  a 
very  large  number  of  young  men- -officers 
and  non-commlssloned  personnel—  through- 
out the  military  services. 

At  this  point  in  the  Vietnam  War.  It  Is 
obvious  that  America  Is  not  willing  to  go  all 
out  to  win  the  war.  The  coiintry  Is  reluctant 
to  send  over  the  large  numbers  of  troops  that 
the  generals  still  say  will  be  necessary  to 
win.  At  the  urging  of  your  military  advisors 
you  ordered  the  attack  on  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries,  but  public  opinion  forced  you  to 
declare  limits  on  the  duration  and  the  pene- 
tration of  the  Invasion  The  country  has  been 
shocked  and  outraged  by  the  My  Lai  and 
Colonel  Kheault  Incidents — Incidents  of  nukss 
killing  and  assassination  which  are  and  have 
always  been  characteristic  of  warfare.  The 
America^  people  do  not  want  to  pay  the  ter- 
rible prices  of  war — they  don't  want  to  see 
their  own  young  men  killed,  and  they  don't 
want  to  face  the  brutal  acts  which  these 
young  men  must  perform  on  people  of  an- 
other country.  In  short.  America  has  not  been 
■ulBclently  xmvtnced  that  the  things  we  have 
been  told  that  we  are  fighting  for— I.e.  de- 
nvocracy  for  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam. 
and  protecting  America  from  spreading  cotn- 
munism — Justify  the  methods  necessary  to 
obtain  those  ends 

We.  too.  find  the  continuation  of  the  war 
difficult  to  Justify,  and  we  are  being  asked 
to  lead  others  who  are  unconvinced  into  a 
war  in  which  few  of  us  really  believe.  This 
leaves  us  with  nothing  but  survival — "kill  or 
be  killed" — as  a  motivation  to  perform  our 
missions.  But  If  this  Is  the  only  thing  we 
have  to  keep  us  going,  then  those  who  force 
us  Into  this  position— the  military,  the  lead- 
ership of  the  country — are  perceived  by  many 
soldiers  to  be  almnat  as  much  our  enemies 
as  the  Viet  C-ong  and  the  NVA.  There  Is  a 
great  amount  of  bitterness  both  towards  the 
military  and  towards  Anierlcan  bviildlug  up 
T  ithln  the  military  forces 

We  flad  It  hard  to  believe  that  you  could 
not  be  aware  of  the  extent  of  disaffection 
among  the  American  troops;  It  Is  equally 
hard  to  believe  that  knowing  about  this 
disaffection  you  could  hope  to  continue 
much  longer  to  force  young  Americans  to  go 
to  this  war  against  their  wills  As  the  war 
drags  on,  the  troops  will  become  Increasingly 
opposed  to  the  war  and  Increasingly  bitter 
about  going.  It  seems  very  possible  that  If 
the  war  Is  allowed  to  continue  much  longer, 
young  Americans  In  the  military  will  simply 
refuse  en  masse  to  cooperate,  thus  catistng  a 
crisis  similar  to  the  current  difficulties  of 
the  draft  bureau  This  day  In  coming 
quickly— you  must  have  us  out  of  Vietnam 
by  then 

In  your  speeches  and  news  conferences  you 
often  contrast  the  disaffection  of  the  Ameri- 
can student  proteiilers  with  the  devotion  and 
patrlotlsni  of  our  soldiers  In  Vietnam.  We 
uant  you  to  know  that  In  many  cases  those 
protesters  and  troublemakers"  are  our 
younger  brothers  and  frleiuls  and  girlfriends 
and  wives  We  share  many  commtui  causes 
with  them  Pleaae  get  this  country  o'lt  of 
Vietnam  before  we.  too.  bec<jme  completely 
dlsiiff«<-ted 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  not  to  publicly 
etnbarrmSB  you  ^  the  n.lillary-  we  are  not 
sending  copies  to  the  press  We  only  want 
yo'i  as  commander-in-chief  to  know  that  a 
large  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  In  Viet- 
nam and  on  tbetr  way  to  the  war  have  seri- 
ous mlsclvlngs  about  the  war  and  their  par- 
ticipation In  It.  To  this  date,  officers  have 
remained  sUeDt  about  thetr  fMilncs.  but  we 
think  It  important  that  you  be  informed  of 
the  widespread  dissatisfaction  ani>)tig»t  us. 


We  sign  thla  letter  knowing  that  It  will 
be  seen  by  your  military  staff  before  you  ever 
see  it — If  It  gets  to  you  at  all.  We  also  know 
of  punitive  action  taken  by  the  Army  to  offl- 
oera  who  have  written  similar  lett«rs  to  you. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  take  chances  to  In- 
form you  of  these  feelings  within  the  Army. 
Since  you  and  the  country  seem  to  have  de- 
cided that  Vietnam  Is  not  worth  the  awful 
price  of  victory,  we  plead  with  you  to  get  the 
country  out  of  this  half-hearted  war  at  the 
extreme  earliest  moment. 
Sincerely, 


EXHIBTT   D 
HOUS«   or  RKPBESENTATTVCa. 

Washington.  DC  .  August  12,  1970. 
Hon   RicMASD  M   Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  I»ri8Ident:  I  hope  you  wUl  read 
the  enclosed  letter  from  40  young  combat 
officers  about  to  go  to  Viet  Nam.  It  bears 
strongly  on  what  you  said  to  me  at  the 
White  House  three  weeks  ago  on  our  policy 
of   moving  to   a  peace-lime  economy 

The  letter  sets  forth  something  I  have 
long  felt,  but  have  been  unable  to  adequate- 
ly express  to  you  and  many  of  my  colleagues; 
nobody  wants  to  be  killed  on  the  last  day 
Df  a  war.  or  during  a  withdrawal  from  a 
cause  conceded  to  be  lost. 

Once  a  retreat  starts.  It  can  only  ac- 
celerate It  la  too  much  to  ask  of  any  com- 
bat trooper  or  second  lieutenant  that  he  die 
to  8up>port  a  "transition  to  a  peace-time  econ- 
omy ■  The  40  young  Army  officers  who 
signed  the  enclosed  letter  are  the  necesoary 
cutting  edge  of  national  policy  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  both  their  letter  aiid  their  will- 
ingness to  go  into  Combat  rei>re»ent  the 
highest  Idealism  an  American  can  offer  to 
his  country 

I  might  add  the  thought  that  that  aspect 
of  "Vetnamlzatlon"  which  you  presently  es- 
pwuse.  the  substltullon  of  aerial  firepower 
for  Infantry  support.  Is  not  consistent  with 
American  Idealism  If  we  are  unwilling  to 
ourselves  die  In  a  cause,  we  should  not  seek 
to  substitute  our  Impersonal  bombs,  napalm, 
and  massive  rapld-flre  aerial  gunfire  for  com- 
t)at  troops  Thla  not  only  appears  unworthy 
of  us  as  leaders  In  the  search  for  world 
peace;  It  also  defeats  the  pvirpoae  of  a  coun- 
ter-lnf urgency  effort  where  we  are  compet- 
ing with  Indigenous  communists  fir  the  loy- 
alties of  a  peasant  people  Our  firepower  and 
defoliation  provide  ample  vlslWe  proof  for 
the  communist  argtiment  that  Amercans  are 
Indiscriminate  In  destroying  people  and  prop- 
erty by  the  u.-ie  of  otir  advanced  technology 

If  I  were  a  Vietnamese.  Mr  President,  and 
your  firepower  killed  my  mother,  sister  or 
child,  you  would  have  my  undying  enmity 
and  desire  for  vengeance,  no  matter  how  sin- 
cerely you  profesaed  the  need  to  save  me 
from  the  evils  of  communism 

I  believe  that  our  past  and  present  mas- 
sive tk^mblng  In  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Viet 
Nam  IS  Insuring  the  ultimate  success  of  na- 
tionalist forces  in  those  countries  which  will 
share  a  lifelong  perhaps  unspoken  bvit  very 
real,  hatred  and  contempt  for  America  and 
Americans 

I  h(T)e  that  you  will  consider  these  sug- 
gestions aj(  constructive  rather  than  criilcal 
I  believe  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  are 
unanimous  In  admiring  your  dedicated  un- 
dertaking of  the  immense  burdens  of  national 
leadership  and  la  our  hopes  for  your  success 
in  reaching  wise  judgments. 
Respectfully, 

Paul  N  McCu)sk«t.  Jr. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  VISIT  THE 
HEADS  OF  STATE  OF  OUR  NEIGH- 
BORS AND  FRIENDS 

'  Mr  HANNA  a^ked  and  waa  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  word  has  it 
that  Robert  Finch  will  leave  soon  as  a 
special  envoy  to  Latin  America  for  rea- 
sons not  now  made  clear. 

With  the  President  of  the  United  States 
carrying  on  i>ersonal  diplomacy  in  visits 
to  Peking  and  Moscow,  it  seems  to  me 
he  should  have  Robert  Finch  setting  up 
meetmgs  in  Mexico,  Brazil.  Argentina, 
Venezuela,  Chile,  and  Peru  in  South 
America.  If  it  is  important  for  us  to  meet 
at  high  level  with  our  adversaries  afar, 
it  should  be  equally  important  that  the 
President  visit  personally  the  heads  of 
state  of  our  neighbors  and  friends. 

One  would  hope  that  the  Latin  coun- 
tries are  not  (xice  again  being  given  a 
secOTid-hand  treatment.  It  would  be  easy 
for  them  to  conclude  that  President 
Nixon  does  not  feel  they  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  more  than  a  cour- 
tesy call  by  a  low-ranking  representative 
from  the  President's  personal  staff. 

I  join  with  that  group  of  concerned 
Congressmen  and  lay  citizens  who  are 
appalled  at  the  policy  of  neglect  and 
drift  now  evident  in  Latin  American  af- 
fairs. Why  could  we  not  have  at  least  a 
high  level  meeting  with  Canadian.  Mexi- 
can, and  American  leaders,  including 
heads  of  state,  to  discuss  a  joint  plan  for 
the  Americas. 

Events  in  the  world  demonstrate  that 
we  are  in  a  period  of  multinational  ef- 
forts for  regional  development.  Nowhere 
is  there  a  greater  need  for  regional  de- 
velopment than  in  the  Americas.  The  past 
efforts  by  us  to  foster  U.S.  programs  for 
development  have  proven  unproductive. 
Tliird  world  countries  are  not  receptive 
to  domination  by  one  outside  national 
interest.  It  is  attractive  to  point  politics 
in  the  direction  of  sovereign  protection 
and  read  in  the  assLstance  a  hidden 
program  for  modem-day  colonialism. 
A  multinational  program  avoids  this 
stigma. 

It  would  be  helpful  for  the  American 
input  to  be  North  American  in  flavor 
rather  than  United  States  alone  Wheth- 
er one  likes  it  or  not.  Mexico  and  Canada 
are  In  their  economies  and  condltioiu 
closer  to  the  underdeveloped  sections  of 
South  America  than  is  the  United  States. 
The  need  for  mending  stramed  and  torn 
relations  is  great.  The  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived are  far  reaching.  We  urge  the  ad- 
minLstratlon  to  respond  to  our  request 
and  make  some  significant,  high-level 
initiative  in  this  direction. 


HEARINGS  ON  PROPOSED  DEPART- 
MENT OF  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

iMr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  a  subcommittee  of  th« 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  hold  bearings  on  H  Jl.  0903,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Community 
Development.  This  la  an  admlnUtratlon 
bill  which  I  Introduced  by  request.  Af 
you  know.  President  Nixon  has  propoeed 
to  dlMstabllsb  seven  existing  Cabinet  de- 
partments and  replace  them  with  four 
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new  ones.  The  bill  for  a  Department  of 
Community  Development  is  one  of  the 
four.  It  will  draw  functional  compo- 
nents from  four  existing  departments 
and  several  independent  agencies  and 
commissions. 

In  Jime  and  July  of  this  year,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Legislation  and  Mihtary 
Operations,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
held  overview  hearing.s  on  all  four  of  tlie 
department  proposals.  Tliose  hearings 
are  printed,  and  we  plan  to  present  a 
summary  analysis  of  the  i.ssucs  developed 
in  thase  hearings.  In  subsequent  hear- 
ings, we  will  examine  tlic  specific  pro- 
posals, department  by  department. 

The  hearings  on  H  R  6962,  the  bill  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Community 
Development,  will  commence  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  1971,  in  the  main  committee  hear- 
ing room,  2154  RaybuiTi  House  Office 
Buildmg.  Secretary  George  W.  Romney 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  will  be  the  lead-off  witness 
for  the  administration.  The  hearings  wiil 
start  at  9  am  on  Wednesday,  November 
3,  and  at  10  a.m.  on  subsequent  days. 

Our  hearing  schedule  for  administra- 
tion witnesf^es  is  as  follows: 

November  3:  Hon.  George  W.  Ronmey. 
Secretarj-  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

November  4:  Hon.  J  Phil  Campbell. 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

November  9;  Hon.  John  A.  Volpe,  Sec- 
retary of  Tran.sportation. 

November  10;  Hon.  Frank  Carlucci.  As- 
sociate Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget, 

November  1 1 ;  Hon.  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
Sercetan,-  of  Commerce,  and  Hon,  Philip 
V.  Sanchez.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, 

Additional  administration  witnesses, 
representing  agencies  or  functions  to  be 
transferred  to  the  propased  new  denwrt- 
ment,  will  be  heard.  We  will  aLso  hear 
representatives  of  public  and  private  or- 
ganization":, flnd  indiviHup!"-  with  special 
experience  or  information  about  the  sub- 
ject matter.  These  are  controversial  pro- 
posals and  we  want  to  hear  all  points  of 
view,  for  and  against  the  reorgamza- 
tlons.  Members  of  Congress  are  Invited  to 
testify.  We  are  setting  aside  November 
16  and  following  day.<;  for  congressional 
testimony  on  H.R.  6962.  Those  who  wish 
to  be  heard  should  notify  our  subcom- 
mittee office  on  extension  52738. 

The  proposed  Department  of  Com- 
mimity  Development  would  be  built 
around  the  existing  Department  of 
HousinK  and  Urtian  Development  The 
proposed  new  department  also  would  In- 
clude major  comixmenus  from  tlie  De- 
partments of  Agriculture.  Transporta- 
tion, and  Commerce.  For  example,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
would  be  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  along  with  the 
functions  and  staff  of  tlie  Farmers  Home 
Administration  relatmg  to  rural  housing 
and  water  and  waste  disposal  grants  and 
loans.  The  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration— except  motor  carrier  safety — 
and  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration would  be  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Tlie 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
Uon — planning  and  public  works  only — 
and  the  Regional  Action  Plarming  Com- 


missions— except  business  development 
and  technical  asslstcuice — would  be 
transferred  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Other  sigencies  or  functions  proposed 
for  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity Development  are  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission,  the  Com- 
munity Action,  and  special  impact  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  disaster  loan  program  of  the 
Small  Business  Admini-stration.  tlie  dis- 
aster relief  operating  fmictions  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  tmd 
grants  for  the  construction  of  pubhc  li- 
braries from  tlie  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  proposals  for  executive  reor- 
ganization come  to  us  in  the  form  of  ad- 
ministration bills,  which  I  have  intro- 
duced by  request  Draft  bills  were 
submitted  by  President  Nixon  with  his 
message  on  reorganization  of  March  25, 
1971.  ITie  bills  call  lor  a  massive  reor- 
ganization unparalleled  in  American 
history.  They  are  bound  to  be  contro- 
versial in  nature.  Our  committee  is  ap- 
proaching thCoC  matters  v.ih  an  open 
mind.  I  promised  President  Nixon  tliat 
his  reorganization  proposals  would  be 
accorded  a  full  and  fair  hearing,  and  our 
committee  is  discharging  that  commit- 
ment. 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  NO  10  TO 
RESCIND  AND  REVOKE  US.  MEM- 
BERSHIP   IN    THE    U.N. 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  ext-end  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
inform  our  colleagues  that  I  have  now 
filed  riisrhnrt'p  p«>tition  No  10  at  the 
Clerks  desk  to  discharge  H.R.  2632,  a 
bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Schmitz'  to  rescind 
and  revoke  membership  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Uml^ed  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  thereof  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Passage  of  H.R  2632  would  remove 
the  United  States  from  the  U.N.  and 
the  U.N.  from  the  United  States,  thus 
freeing  our  people  from  the  ever  tight- 
ening yoke  of  international  controls  and 
the  erosion  of  national  sovereignty  and 
constitutional  government. 

The  recent  debacle  of  the  expulsion 
of  Nationalist  China  should  briiig  home 
to  every  Member  of  the  failure  of  the 
Va.  to  even  abide  by  its  own  charter 
and  the  degeneration  of  its  present  com- 
position into  a  circus  to  be  exploited  by 
the  various  Communist  parties  around 
the  world  as  a  command  post  for  inter- 
national subvci-sion  of  free  peoples  and 
democratic  institutions. 

I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  who  ri?c- 
ognlze  the  threat  of  the  UNO  to  our 
country  and  our  people,  as  do  Mr. 
Schmitz  and  I.  to  sign  discharge  peti- 
tion No.  10  so  that  we  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  remove  this  cancer  from 
our  shores  and  our  leaders  from  its  con- 
tagious infection  before  it  becomes  fatal. 

Tlie  American  dream  is  freedom — not 
jx-ace  at  any  cost 

Discharge  petition  No.  10  represents 


a  bipartisan  effort  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
ScHicrrz.  a  Repubhcan:  and  myself,  a 
Democrat. 

The  signing  of  discharge  petition  No 
1 0  offers  a  chance  to  weed  out  the  inter- 
nationalists  from  the    Americans. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Schmitz  bill 
H.R.   2632   follow 

HR    2632 

A  bir.  to  rescind  and  revoke  metribershlp  of 
the  United  States  In  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Ho^se 
of  Representatives  of  the  L'nired  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  Ttial  from 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  the 
rauficaUon  by  the  Seriate  of  the  United 
States  on  July  28.  1945.  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  making  the  United  States  a  m«nber 
of  the  United  Nations,  be.  and  said  ratifica- 
tion hereby  is,  rescinded,  revoked,  and  heid 
fr>r  naught;  and  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts 
designed  and  Intended  to  perfect  and  carry 
out  such  meml)ershlp  of  the  United  States  In 
the  United  N»t;o;i3  are  hereby  repeaied 

Sec  2.  That  from  and  after  the  eSectue 
date  of  thl5  Act  all  Acu  and  parts  of  Acts 
designed  and  Intended  to  make  the  United 
States  a  member  of  the  specialized  agencies 
of  Liic  Uiiii*^  NttLiuiia.  Kji  tui\  ui  tiicin.  *Ue 
hereby  repealed:  and  all  executive  agree- 
ments. International  undertakings  and  un- 
derstandings, however  characterized  and 
named,  designed,  and  intended  to  make  tiie 
United  States  a  member  of  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Natioiif  are  hereby 
rescinded,  revoked,  and  held  for  naught 

Sec,  3  That  from  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  any  and  all  apppoprtation.<; 
for  defraying  the  cost  of  the  membership  of 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Nauon*  or 
in  specialized  agencies  thereof  are  hereby  re- 
scinded aiid  revoked,  and  ar.y  ui^exp^iided 
and  unencumbered  balances  of  any  such  ap- 
propriations shall  be  covered  Into  the  gen- 
eral fond  of  the  TVe><»R\iry  of  the  Un!t^ 
States 

Sec  4.  That  the  International  Organiza- 
tions Immunities  Act  of  December  29,  1945 
(59  Stat  669:  utle  22,  sees  288  to  28af 
U.S  C  » ,  be  and  It  Is  repealed,  and  any  and 
all  Executive  orders  extending  or  granting 
immunities,  benefits,  and  pri\iieges  under 
said  Act  of  December  29  1945.  are  hereby  re- 
scinded, revoked,  and  held  far  naught 

Stc  5.  Tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Inter- 
national Organizations  Rescission  Act  of 
1969'. 


FIDDLING   AROUKD   WITH 
•  GOD'S  TIME" 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr  HosMtF  i  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker  at  the  ri.'^k 
of  inflaming  ragmg  passion  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
and  amongst  my  colleagues  representm? 
most  of  rural  America,  I  am  going  to  use 
this  occasion  for  my  semianntiaJ  plea  for 
legislative  enlightenment  in  the  form  of 
favorable  action  on  H.R.  5464.  which 
would  establish  year-round  daylight  sav- 
ing time. 

This  timing  is  appropriate  Inasmuch,  as 
come  next  Simday  momiiig  most  of  ur- 
ban America  reluctantly  will  be  setting 
Its  clocks  back  1  hour.  Some,  certainly. 
will  forget:  others,  no  doubt,  will  errone- 
ously set  their  clocks  forward  another 
hour:  some  people  will  drop  their  tune- 
pieces  and  break  them:  and.  ot  course. 
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residents  of  Hawaii.  Arizona,  and  \fichl- 
gan  will  do  Dottaing.  otber  than  glow  m 
tlie  contentment  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  Is  now  back  in  step  with  them, 
wherever  that  may  be. 

Nothing,  it  seenifi.  arouses  American 
outrage  and  indignation  quite  like  a  sug- 
ge.suon  to  change  iJie  time  of  day.  Many 
of  our  con-stlluents  seem  to  lc^\  that  mor- 
tal man  should  not  be  Addling  around 
with  "God's  time." 

Our  friends  at  the  Department  of 
Ti-arLsportation  and  our  colleagues  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Comjnerce  Com- 
mittee take  a  more  pragmatic  viewpoint: 
They  believe  that  legislation  affecting  the 
time  of  day  should  be  con.sideied  about 
once  every  50  years — but  only  If  abso- 
lutely necessary.  And  since  the  last  time 
bill  was  passed  in  1966.  they  seem  In  no 
great  hurry  to  act  on  H  Ji.  5464  much  be- 
fore tiie  year  2016. 

To  those  who  argue  that  we  should 
stop  changing  time  altogether.  I  would 
agree.  The  bill  I  am  sponsoring  with  eight 
fearless  collea^es — Mr  Wydler,  Mr. 
Fbeunchuysen,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Sr  Germain, 
Mr  Halpern.  Mr.  Jokn.son  of  California. 
and  Mr.  Rosenthal — would  merely  leave 
the  clock  where  it  is  today.  It  would  never 
morp  have  to  go  back  an  hour  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  October. 

You  might  think  of  the  result  not  so 
much  as  year-round  daylight  saving  time, 
but  more  as  a  new  standard  time.  1 
hour  ahead  of  existing  so-called  standard 
Ume.  It  will  put  the  hands  of  the  clock 
at  a  location  more  in  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  society  In  the  I970's 

America's  problems  wUh  time  ran  be 
traced  back  to  the  fact  ttiat  wc  left  the 
busine.ss  of  establLsiiing  time  zones  to  the 
railroads.  That  was  In  1883  and  It  goes 
almost  wiiliout  saying  liiat  anything  left 
to  the  railroads  will  go  awry. 

In  1883.  every  railroad  operated  on  its 
own  standard  time.  There  were  over  100 
"standard"  times  in  the  United  States  at 
that  point,  eight  different  ones  In  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  alone.  This  may  have  been 
done  accidentally,  but  more  likely  it  was 
done  by  the  railroads  with  malice  of  fore- 
thought so  that  no  one  would  know  when 
the  trains  were  late. 

But  in  1918,  the  ConKress  passed  legis- 
lation to  establish  official  time  zones. 
That  helped,  but  States,  countie.s.  and 
cities  continued  to  set  their  clocks  pretty 
much  as  they  wanted  on  a  local  option 
basis 

During  Uie  two  World  Wars,  the  coun- 
try went  on  war  time  to  avoid  the  confu- 
sion of  different  times  and  to  conserve 
fuel  and  electricity. 

Then  someone  rediscovered  what  Ben- 
jamm  Franklin  had  thought  of  200  years 
aga— daylight  saving  time.  Ben  awoke 
one  morning  in  Paris  to  find  his  hotel 
room  bathed  in  sunlight,  despite  the  fact 
tliat  he  was  a  notoriously  late  riser.  He 
decided — with  a  certain  amount  of 
logic — that  tlie  sunlight  was  wasted  while 
he  was  usu&lly  sleeping  and  would  be  bet- 
ter used  later  in  the  day. 

However,  not  ereryone  agreed  with 
Ben's  judgment.  Some  places  liked  early 
time,  otliers  dkl  not.  The  result  was  » 
crazy  quUt  pattern  of  ctandard  and  day- 
Itsht  tunec  acroae  the  nation,  even  vary- 
ing from  county  to  county  and  city  to 


city.  This  prompted  ooe  man  to  write  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that — 
Confusion  bordering  on  anarchy  t«lgn« 
supreme,  and  aii&rchy  Is  the  mode  of  tbe  day. 
By  sucn  tne&os  do  Btatea  and  n«tloua  pa^s 
Uiruu^ti  tiie  gate*  of  the  graveyard  of  blatury 

To  prevent  something  awful  like  that 
from  ;;.ippening  Congress  apain  rame  to 
the  rescue,  this  time  with  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966.  It  provided  that  day- 
light saving  time  should  be  observed  on  a 
statewide  basis  from  the  last  Sunday  In 
April  until  the  last  Sxmday  In  October, 
unle.s.s  a  State  goes  to  the  trouble  of  vot- 
ing to  exemirt  Itself  from  d.-^ylight  saving 
time  all  together 

Tha;  brought  new  sanity  to  the  situa- 
tion everywhere  except  in  Hawaii.  Ari- 
zona, and  Michigan,  which,  in  a  pique  of 
States  rights  fervor,  promptly  denied  the 
copious  t)eneflt«  of  daylight  .saving  time 
to  their  citizens. 

The  question  being  raised  by  H.R  5464. 
however,  is  why  should  the  clocks  be 
moved  baffle  at  all  If  an  extra  hour  of 
sunlight  is  deemed  valuable  during  the 
already  long  afternoons  of  summer,  does 
not  it  stand  to  reason  that  an  extra  hour 
of  afternoon  sun  would  be  equally  or  even 
more  desirable  during  the  short,  cold 
days  of  winter? 

Much  of  urban  America  answers  yes 
to  that  question  but.  regrettably,  rural 
America  and  drive-in  movie  theater  own- 
ers violently  di.sagrre  The  fanners  worry 
about  their  milkuig  schedules  being  dis- 
rupted The  movie  people  fret  about 
when  ihe  curtain  of  darkness  will  clothe 
their  profiUible  pa.ssion  pits  Personally. 
I  am  more  Interested  in  disrupting  the 
muggers'  mugging  schedule. 

For  example,  tomorrow  night,  Octo- 
ber 29.  with  daylight  time  still  In  effect. 
the  large  work  force  here  in  Washington 
will  by  and  large  be  out  of  the  city  and 
home  before  sunset  at  6  11  pm. 

However,  on  Monday  night.  Novem- 
ber 1.  the  sun  will  set  at  5:08  pm  East- 
em  Standard  Time,  meaning  that  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  will  be  walking 
the  streets,  waiting  for  bu-ses  and  driving 
cars  after  dark. 

And  they  will  have  to  wait  until  Feb- 
ruar>'  2  to  see  the  sim  again  at  5:30  p.m. 

Were  daylight  saving  time  kept  In  ef- 
fect an  year  long,  the  earliest  sunset  of 
the  year  would  be  at  5:50  pm  .  leaving 
ample  daylight  for  the  safety  and  con- 
venience of  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
can citizens 

Many  law  enforcement  officials  In  this 
country  are  convinced  that  year-round 
daylight  time  would  have  a  favorable  ef- 
fect In  reducing  street  crimes  Their  sta- 
tistics show  that  the  highest  crime  peri- 
ods are  those  hours  immediately  follow- 
ing dark,  which.  In  the  winter  time, 
means  when  the  largest  group  of  people 
are  on  the  street*. 

Delaying  sunset  an  hour  In  the  winter 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  people 
to  get  home  tjefore  dark,  plas  the  added 
public  safety  of  having  the  peak  everUng 
traffic  hours  tn  daylight. 

There  are  other  potential  social  bene- 
ntfi  of  winter  daylight  time  Schoolchil- 
dren would  have  an  extra  hour  of  play- 
time In  the  afternoons  before  dark,  even 
though  It  would  mean  their  leaving  for 
school  8Ux)Ut  sun-up 

It  would  also  provide  savings  In  fuel 


and  electric  power,  by  adding  an  hour 
of  daylight  to  the  peak  load  hours  of  4 
to  7  p.m.  during  the  montlis  of  November 
tiirough  April. 

At  any  rate,  since  we  have  6  months  of 
so-called  daylight  time  and  6  months  of 
so-called  standard  time,  if  we  have  to 
standardize  on  one  time  period,  it  would 
seem  eminently  logical  to  settle  on  day- 
light time  for  the  convenience  of  the 
greatest  number  of  people. 

Besides,  under  such  a  system,  we  would 
once  and  for  all  abolish  the  trivia: 
"Spruig  forward,  fall  back." 


NEW  MAN.  NEW  PHILOSOPHY, 
OUIDINQ  THE  AEC 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prerious  or- 
der of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Saylori  Is  recognized 
for  15  minutes 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  may 
be  a  precedent  in  tlie  making  inasmuch 
a<-  I  rise  today  to  commend  the  Atomic 
E^iergy  Commission  and  especially,  its 
new  chairman.  Dr.  James  R.  Schle.singer. 
In  a  particularly  strong  and  revealing 
speech  last  week.  Dr.  Sciilesinger  indi- 
cated that  the  AEC  Is  charting  a  new 
course  for  the  future. 

Tlie  chairman's  speech  before  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nuclear  Society  may  be  considered 
as  a  "watershed"  in  tlie  history  of  Uie 
Commis-sion  and  In  Uie  liistory  of  tliis 
Nation's  efforts  to  find  environmentally- 
safe  sources  of  energy. 

Dr.  Schlo.singer'.s  speech  Is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  "capsulated  '  so  I  have  in- 
cluded it  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  in 
full.  However,  in  order  that  our  col- 
leagues  can  gain  the  "flavor"  of  the 
chairman's  tradition-shattering  posi- 
tion, I  must  highlight  a  portion  of  the 
address  entitled.  "What  Is  the  AEC's 
Role  ?"  Chairman  Schlesinger  said : 

Ii  is  tlie  reapousiblllty  oif  t^e  AiodiIc 
Energy  CommLsslon  vlgorou£ly  to  develop 
new  technical  options  and  to  bring  tii06« 
options  to  the  point  of  commercial  applica- 
tion It  iB  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commls«lo:i  to  solve  Industry's  prob- 
lems which  may  crop  up  In  the  course  of 
commercial  exploitation.  That  la  Industry's 
reAponslbUlty.  to  be  settl<>d  among  Industry. 
Oongreas.  and  the  public  TTie  A£C's  role  Is 
a  more  limited  one.  primarily  to  perform 
as  a  referee  serving  the  public  IntarMt. 

With  that  last  sentence.  Dr.  Schlesinger 
charts  a  new  course  for  the  AEX^.  One 
can  confidently  predict  that  this  new 
road  for  the  agency  will  be  rocky — 
changing  the  habits  of  two  decades  will 
not  be  easy.  Nevertheless,  the  chairman 
has  gone  to  some  lengths  to  "bury  the 
hatchet "  with  conservationists  through- 
out the  Nation. 

One  speech,  one  court  case,  and  a  few 
changes  in  Commission  procedures  will 
not.  by  themselves,  reassure  the  public 
that  the  AEC  has  changed  Its  stx>ts.  As  a 
longtime  critic  of  the  AEC,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  now  exists  at  the  lead- 
ership level  a  positive  attitude  toward 
the  total  environment  and  when  that 
attitude  filters  down  to  the  AEC's  oi>er- 
atlng  level  and  when  the  "new  look"  1« 
understood  by  the  envlroiunentallsti  M 
an  olive  branch,  we  may  see  the  befln- 
nlng  of  a  new  era  of  co<H'eration  and 
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imderstanding   which   will   lead   to   the 
solution  of  energy  problems. 

Important  eis  Dr  Schlesinger's  speech 
may  be  in  terms  of  potential  shift  in  the 
AEC's  operating  philosophy,  I  must  point 
out  that  the  headlong  rush  toward  nu- 
clearization has  not  been  slowed.  My 
point  Is  simple:  nuclear  energy  Is  not 
necessarily  the  "best"  means  of  solving 
all  the  Nation's  energy  problemis.  There 
are  other  alternatives.  When  the  AEC 
recognizes  and  accepts  this  fact  and  the 
financial  Implications  thereof,  we  will 
indeed  have  entered  a  new  era. 

I  have  appended  to  my  remarks.  Dr. 
Schlesinger's  Important  speech  and  also 
a  New  York  Times  story  dealing  with 
the   impact   of    that   speech.    Following 
that.  Is  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  the  same  subject: 
Remarks     bt     Dr      Jamfs     R      ScHLEsrNCis, 
Chairman.  U  S.   Atomic   Energy   Commis- 
sion.   AT   THE    ALL-CoNFERrNCE    BANtJUET   Or 
THB  Atomic  Industrial  For^^m.    American 
Nuclear    Societt    Annval    Meeting,    Bal 
Harboub,  Pla  ,  October  20.  1971 
expectations  and  responsibilities  of  thi 

NfCLEAR    INDUSTRY 

It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  with  you  this 
evening  at  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Atomic 
Industrial  Forum  and  the  American  Nuclear 
Society.  I  trust  that  my  remarks  will  be  use- 
ful to  you  In  casting  some  light  on  the  en- 
vironment In  which  you  will  be  operating  In 
the  years  ahead  It  has  been  suggested  to  me 
that  there  Is  some  curiosity,  even  eagerness, 
regarding  my  attitudes  and  what  I  might  say 
In  my  first  formal  expression  of  views  before 
a  large  segment  of  industry.  Consequently, 
if  you  will  permit.  I  shall  dlspen.se  vi-ith  the 
barrage  of  compliments,  reminiscences,  anec- 
dotes, and  clumsy  Jests,  which  are  customary 
on  such  occasions.  Since  I  »-lsh  to  limit  my 
remarks  to  a  reasonable  time,  I  shall  turn 
right  to  the  substance. 

Despite  the  wide  span  of  Interests  In  the 
audience,  the  focus  of  my  remarks  this  eve- 
ning win  be  nuclear  power  Initially.  I  shall 
concentrate  on  my  Impressions  regarding 
the  status  of  the  nuclear  Industry  Later  I 
shall  indicate  my  views  regarding  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  that  Industry  -and  the 
quite  separate  responsibilities  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Together  these  should 
provide  a  framework  of  expectations  regard- 
ing the  future  And — hopeftiUy — an  under- 
standing of  the  Interplay  of  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  should  gr)vern  our  activi- 
ties. 

You  will  appreciate  that  1  have  been  In  my 
present  position  for  only  two  months,  so  that 
much  of  what  I  will  say  could  be  classified 
under  the  heading  of  early  impressions 
rnt.her  than  a  complete  and  sj'stematlc  treat- 
ment Nonetheless  you  should  not  take  these 
r^nments  lightly  on  that  score  You  will 
aiso  appreciate  that  1  come  to  the  AEC  with 
a  primary  background  In  the  national  secu- 
rity end  of  AEC's  responsibilities  So  I  am 
prepared  to  look  for  those  things  that  are 
given  emphasis  In  the  weapons  program: 
safety,  predictable  performance,  high  relia- 
bility, thorough  and  painstaking  component 
testing,  and  an  extensive  program  dedicated 
to  quality  assurance.  With  respect  to  nuclear 
power  these  objectives  carry  clear  and  neces- 
sary Implications  In  regard  to  the  reliability 
and  maintainability  of  plants,  the  security 
of  electric  power  supply,  the  long-run  costs 
of  electric  energy  Above  all,  they  relate 
strongly  to  the  safety  of  those  plants,  which 
continues  to  be  our  primary  responsibility  to 
the  public.  The  theme  of  quality  assurance 
Is  one  that  you  have  heard  discussed  In  the 
past;  you  will  be  hearing  more  about  It  in 
the  future — and  I  shall  return  to  It  In  a 
few  minutes'  time 


I.   WHAT  IS  the  present  STATUS  OF 
THE    INDUSTRY? 

When  I  met  with  some  of  you  in  Geneva, 
my  assessment  regarding  the  future  of  the 
nuclear  Industry  was  optimistic.  It  continues 
to  be  Some  of  you  may  find  It  difficult  to 
share  that  optimism  -particularly  In  the  at- 
mosphere tliat  has  hung  over  the  Industry' 
since  Calvert  Cliffs.  Indeed,  I  can  fully  under- 
stand why  many  of  you  are  distressed  8tUl 
It  should  \x  difficult  to  be  other  than  bullish 
alX'Ut  the  long-run  future 

The  development  and  the  expected  growth 
of  this  industry  are  simply  remarkable.  What 
other  Industry'  can  look  forward  with  the 
same  degree  of  confidence  to  a  growth  rate 
of  roughly  15<'<  per  annum.  The  future  is 
spectacular — the  ulismat*  future.  The  pace 
of  achievement,  however,  will  depend  heavily 
on  two  provisos:  first,  provision  of  a  sale,  re- 
liable product,  second,  achievement  of  pub- 
lic confidence  In  that  product.  Satisfying 
these  provisos  wUl  be  a  demanding  task.  But 
It  can  be  done.  If  we  recognize  that  It  Is  Im- 
perative to  provide  the  determination,  the 
resources,  and  the  organization  to  meet  that 
challenge. 

There  are  two  problem  areas:  first,  a  set 
of  difficulties,  probably  unavoidable,  reflect- 
ing the  "growing  pains"  of  the  InduS'try,  and, 
second,  the  state  of  congestion  In  the  re- 
\-lew  process.  It  may  be  natural  to  ask  who 
or  what  is  to  blame  But  tha*  Ig  useless.  All 
bear  some  degree  of  responsibility — In  faU- 
Ing  to  take  the  necessary  actions  In  the  light 
of  persuasive  evidence  of  trouble  ahead. 

Yet.  If  you  are  inclined  toward  gloom,  think 
for  a  moment  about  the  truly  remarkable 
acliJevements  of  the  industry  In  a  brief  span 
of  time.  It  Is  Just  18  years  since  construction 
started  at  Shlpplngport.  It  Is  under  17  years 
since  President  Eisenhower's  Atoms  of  Peace 
Message.  It  is  but  15  y&ars  since  the  Com- 
mission inaugurated  Its  Power  Reactor  Dem- 
onstration Prograxn.  It  is  but  8  years  since 
Oyster  Creek.  It  is  Just  5  years  since  the  first 
order  was  placed  for  a  1000  MWe  power  re- 
actor. In  a  four-year  period.  1963-1967.  ca- 
pacity on  order  from  the  Industry  Increased 
fifteen  fold.  These  are  spectacular  develop- 
ments. To  draw  an  analogy,  it  Is  similar  to 
the  entire  history  of  commercial  aviation 
from  Kitty  Hawk  to  the  Boeing  747  being 
compressed  Inio  less  than  a  score  of  years. 
And  in  the  commercial  breeder  and  the  fu- 
sion reactor  we  look  forward  to.  as  It  were. 
the  veritable  sf>ace  age  of  nuclear  energy. 

Perhaps  in  some  reepects  the  pace  has  been 
too  swift.  In  any  event,  no  one  should  be 
surprised  If  there  Is  evidence  of  growing 
pains.  Inevitably  there  has  been  a  shortage 
of  experienced  personnel — «ased  by  the  sup- 
ply provided  adventitiously  from  Admiral 
Rlckover's  naval  reactors  program  It  was 
not  Inevitable  that  the  shortage  be  per- 
mitted to  persist  Some  utilities  have  pur- 
chased power  plants  based  on  financial  con- 
siderations, paper  designs,  and  ptaper  calcula- 
tions— without  adequate  technical  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  they  were  buying  Over  Ume, 
new  plant  designs  have  been  based  upon 
large  engineering  extrapolations. 

Many  of  the  architect-engineering  firms 
appear  not  to  have  assembled  the  needed  re- 
sources of  qualified  personnel  to  carry  a  large 
number  of  jKSwer  reactors  through  to  the  op- 
erational stage  This  Is  the  more  significant 
since  these  firms  may  be  attempting  to  sub- 
stitute for  designers,  and  for  customers  who 
are  not  sufficiently  knowledgeable  or  de- 
manding to  oope  with  many  first -of -a-klnd 
Items  and  within  an  expanding  program.  A 
consequence  has  been  a  wide  spectrum  of 
uncertainties  in  costs,  schedules,  and  plant 
performance — and  the  need  for  prolonged 
test  and  shakedown  periods. 

Under  these  circumstances  one  should 
htj-dly  be  surprised  that  there  are  growing 
pains,  but  rather  that  the  Industry  is  already 
so  far  ahead  In  this  connection,  neither 
should   you   be  surprised  If  the   Commission 


lays  stress  on  disciplined  engineeni.^  and  on 
quality  assurance  Tins  is  eesentlai  to  the 
long-run  success  of  the  Industry — and  to 
satisfy  the  legitimate  public  concern,  which 
the  AEC  represents.  We  wlU  need  to  be  as- 
sured that  piping  is  of  the  highest  quality, 
that  pumps  work,  that  valves  are  prc^)erly 
designed  and  operate  reliably  that  welding 
has  been  done  in  accordance  with  specifica- 
tions and  that  radiography  oonflrms  this 
fact.  Those  In  Industry  who  have  chlded 
us — quite  properly — about  the  AEC  regula- 
tory process,  know  full  well  that  you  have 
reason  to  blush  regarding  some  of  these 
afpects  of  quality  assurance  Gentlemen, 
these  engineering  details  are  not  pvenpheral, 
they  are  the  heart  of  our  problem. 

The  focus  of  concern  should  be  the  likeli- 
hood of  small  accidents,  small  splUs.  un- 
p'.anned  shutdowns,  power  Interruptions  and 
associated  higher  construction  and  mainte- 
nance cosii.  Potentially  these  could  be  the 
source  of  far  more  trouble  over  the  long  run 
than  the  poaslbllity  of  h>-pothetical  disasters. 

We  must  of  course  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  these  hyi>othetical  accidents,  even 
though  their  occurrence  may  have  virtually 
zero  probability.  But  we  must  Insure  that 
such  consideration  does  not  unduly  divert 
our  limited  resources  m  management  and 
technical  pwrsonnei  from  adequate  attention 
to  the  unglamorous  engineering  tasks  that 
constitute  the  heart  of  the  safety  problem — - 
and  the  heart  of  your  commitment  to  pro- 
duce reliable  power.  We  regard  it  as  vital 
that  purchasing  utilities  acquire  trained 
personnel  and  technical  expertise,  that  they 
become  knowledgeable  and  demanding  cus- 
tomers— to  Insure  that  they  receive  full  value 
for  the  dollar  expended,  to  avoid  power  In- 
terruptions, to  Insure  that  plants  can  and 
Will  be  properly  maintained,  and  among  other 
things,  to  avoid  relying  on  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  to  perform  this  critical 
task.  Moreover,  we  are  confident  that  reli- 
able power  reactor  vendors  want  nothing 
more  than  a  knowledgeable  and  demanding 
customer. 

n.    WHAT    IB    TRX    ACC'S    SOLXT 

There  Is  another  asi>ect  to  growing  jjalns 
which  casts  light  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  industry  and  the  Commission. 
Stime  of  you  may  feel  that  Calvert  Cliffs  was 
a  watershed  event  In  other  respects — that 
the  Court's  decision  should  have  been 
fought,  that  by  falling  to  appeal  the  deci- 
sion and  by  issuing  regulation  In  conformity 
with  the  oourt's  decision  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  was  admitting  tliat  it  was 
wTong.  that  the  whole  set  of  events  was 
tantamount  to  the  AEC's  abandoning  the  in- 
dustry In  light  of  the  historical  climate  In 
the  Industry,  this  is  an  understandable  re- 
sponse From  its  Inception  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  has  fostered  and  protected 
the  nuclear  industry.  Looking  back  one  c*n. 
I  think,  say  that  this  was  the  right  policy 
for  that  historical  epoch  That  policy  permit- 
ted a  new  and  vital  technology  to  l>e  exploit- 
ed; It  created  an  Indtistry  and  then  protected 
the  Industry  as  It  grew  to  relative  maturltr 
But  that  Industry.  Insofar  as  It  Involves  the 
exploitation  of  light  water  reactor  technol- 
ogy should  now  be  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis  Those  of  you  who  regard  the  response 
to  the  Calvert  Cliffs  as  Indicating  a  climatic 
change  In  the  relationship  between  the  In- 
dustry and  the  ABC  could  well  be  right, 
thotigh  perhaps  for  the  wrong  reason  Ttie 
move  toward  greater  self-reliance  for  the  in- 
dustry had  a  certain  historic  Inevitability 
Such  a  process  is  always  {>alnftil  It  ts.  how- 
ever, neoeesary.  One  result  wUl  be  that  you 
should  not  expect  the  ABC  to  Cght  the  In- 
dustry's political,  social,  and  commercial  bat- 
tles Theee  are  your  tasks — the  tasks  of  a 
self-reliant  Industry 

The  logic  Is.  I  think  quite  clew  This  Is  no 
longer  an  Infant  industry;  It  Is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching mature  growth  Ttoe  history  of  the 
tanc   la   replete   with   brawling,   rigorous  in- 
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dTistiiea  continuing  to  demand  protection 
appropriate  to  the  years  of  early  growth, 
when  the  atage  of  Infancy  had  long  Blnce 
been  paaaed. 

In  this  regard  the  thrust  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Art  of  19M  can  readily  be  miscon- 
strued. The  concept  of  "promoting,"  Implicit 
In  the  act,  Is  an  elastic  one.  It  can  be  Inter- 
preted, quite  properly,  to  mean  that  the  AEC 
has  responsibility  aggressively  to  develop  new 
or  Improved  technical  options  which  may  be 
exploited  for  public  use  It  oan  be  inter- 
preted, quite  Improperly,  I  believe,  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Atomic  Energy  Ctminilsslon 
should  Indulge  In  promotional  acUvuies  on 
behalf  of  well-established  Industrial  sectors. 
Perhaps  the  phraseology  Is  obsolescent.  In 
any  event  the  world  ■•promotlonar"  has 
served  to  confuse  some  sections  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  Indvisitry,  and  the  public  re- 
garding the  proper  role  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
OommlsBlon  In  this  mature  stage  of  the  In- 
dustry's development. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  OonxmUslon  vigorously  to  develop  new 
tech-nical  optlone  and  to  bring  those  options 
to  the  point  of  oonunerclal  application  It 
U  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
CotnmtsBlon  to  solve  industry's  problems 
which  may  crop  up  In  the  oouj-»e  of  oom- 
merclai  exploitation  That  Is  Industry's  re- 
sponsibility, to  be  settled  among  Industry, 
Congress,  and  the  public.  The  AEC's  role  Is 
a  more  llmlt«d  one.  primarily  to  perform  as 
a  referee  serving  the  public  Interest  I  might 
add  t^at  it  Is  to  Industry's  iong-run  advan- 
tage that  the  public  has  high  confldenre 
that  the  Ago  win  appropriately  perform  Its 
role  In  this  regard 

In  the  weelu  .since  I  came  Into  this  Job 
I  have  been  Impressed  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casion by  the  failure  In  the  Industry  and  in- 
house  properly  to  dlstlngulah  between  the 
pole  and  responsibilities  of  Industry  and  the 
separate  role  and  reiiponslbllltles  of  the  AKC 
In  the  future  I  trust  the  dlstlnoUve  responsl- 
bUltles  of  a  government  agency  will  become 
more  sharply  etched  In  the  minds  of  all  of 
UB.  I  have  suggested  some  of  my  concerns, 
let  oie  be  more  precise 

The  Atomic  Energy  Coiiuniaalon  does  not 
•ell  power  reactors.  We  are  a  by-»tander, 
sympathetic  I  trust.  The  selling  uf  power 
reactors  Is  a  concern  of  the  vendors,  the 
decision  to  buy  that  of  the  uUUUes.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Oammlssion  hag  Issued  pro- 
Jectlona  Indicating  150,000  MWE  Installed  by 
the  end  of  1980  We  are  Interested,  of  course, 
but  it  is  a  projection  not  a  target  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  CommLsfilon  II  it  turns  out 
to  be  a  130.000  rather  than  150,000,  or  180,- 
000  fur  that  matter,  that  reflecu,  quite  prop- 
erly the  decisions  of  Industry  They  are  not 
our  declslouj?  The  AEC's  primary  responsi- 
bility Is  to  assure  expeditious  reviews  of  ap- 
pUcallona— a  subject  which  rightly  concerns 
you  and  to  which  I  will  return 

Again.  It  Is  not  a  responsibility  of  the  AEC 
to  supply  power,  even  nuci ear-generated  pow- 
er I  recently  read  an  EEI  study  seemingly 
based  on  the  prejuise  that  the  AEC  has  a 
responsibility  for  power  production  I  ques- 
tion that  premise.  Utilities  sell  power.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  the  primary 
agency  concerned  with  power  supply  Con- 
greiis  provides  the  framework  Unquestion- 
ably It  U  the  AEC  s  responsibility  to  take 
local  power  supply  conditUnis  into  account 
when  an  application  lies  before  the  AEC  Our 
new  regulatUms  specifically  recognize  this  re- 
sponsibiUty,  but  I  underaoore  that  in  the  ex- 
isting statutory  framework  our  responsibil- 
ity is  not  the  overall  power  supply  situation, 
but  raUier  providing  technical  options  and 
seeing  that  the  technology  is  appropriately 
aiid  safely  utilized 

You  have  every  right  to  demand  that  the 
AEC  perform  Its  duties  etnclently.  If  extraor- 
diiiary  cosU  are  Incurred  because  of  the  un- 
duly (low  funeUoning  of  AXC  procedures, 
that  la  our  problem  and  our  respoastblllty  to 


.solve  It.  It  Is  not  our  responsibility,  however. 
If  a  utility  encounters  unanticipated  costs  be- 
cauae  of  a  failure  to  do  It*  Job  properly,  fail- 
ure to  oocnply  with  the  procedures,  or  becatise 
<rf  a  change  In  the  law.  We  are  sympathetic: 
we  understand  your  problem,  but  It  Is  your 
FToblem. 

Finally — and  let  me  underscore  this 
point— It  is  not  the  AEC  responsibility  to  ig- 
nore In  your  behalf  an  Indication  of  Oon- 
^reaslonal  intent,  or  to  Ignore  the  oourts.  We 
have  had  a  fair  amount  of  advice  on  how  to 
evade  the  clear  mandate  of  the  federal  courts. 
It  la  advice  that  we  did  not  think  proper  to 
accept.  If  you  regard  the  legislative  or  Judicial 
framework  as  extreme  or  unworkable,  you 
have  a  clear  remedy  through  the  seeking  of 
legislative  relief.  We  sympathise  with  the  dif- 
ficulties that  you  are  facing,  but  we  have  no 
Intention  of  evading  our  responsibilities  un- 
der the  law 

Since  these  difficulties  stem  from  the  en- 
hanced concern  about  the  environment,  let 
me  say  a  few  words  on  that  .subject.  Environ- 
mentalists have  raised  many  legitimate  ques- 
tions A  number  have  bad  manners,  but  I 
believe  that  broadside  diatribes  against  en- 
vironmentalists to  be  not  only  in  bad  taste 
but  wrong  I  believe  that  we  shall  receive 
fro«n  the  responsible  envlroiunentallsts  con- 
siderable aasistance  in  resolving  our  present 
difficulties.  Take  aJr  pollution  It  Is  my  per- 
sonal Judgment  that  when  all  envlronmeu- 
talUts,  Including  ourselves,  have  a  chance  to 
assess  the  contribution  of  nuclear  power  to 
the  reduction  of  sulphur  and  nitrogen  oxides 
and  particulates,  that  all  environmentalists 
win  appreciate  the  advantages  of  nuclear 
power  in  relation  to  the  real  alternatives  I 
tjelleve  the  argument  over  radioactive  di.s- 
charges  Is  pretty  well  off  the  boards  Oood 
answers  will  still  have  to  be  provided  regard- 
ing safety,  transportation,  and  waste  man- 
agement. Moreover,  the  responsible  envtron- 
mentalisu  are  keenly  aware  that  the  present 
situation  can  boomerang  If  there  are  power 
interruptions,  brownouts,  and  blackouts,  the 
environmental  movement  will  pay  a  severe 
price  along  with  the  rest  of  us — and  that  is 
the  situation  the  environmentalists  wish  to 
avoid. 

Dealing  with  intervenors  Is  a  tinie-oonsum- 
iti?  ppooess  Most  lnt«rvenor»  ask  app>roprlate 
questions,  albeit  somewhat  repetltloualy 
Some  intervenors  are  deliberately  exploiting 
existing  proosdures  in  order  to  cause  delay 
To  the  extent  that  delaying  tactics  have  been 
used  as  a  tool  to  force  the  provision  of  in- 
formation that  the  Intervenors  may  feel  that 
they  have  been  Improperly  denied.  It  Is  un- 
derstandable. There  Is  a  direct  way  of  dealing 
with  this  problem.  To  the  extent  that  delay- 
ing tactics  have  been  employed  sheerly  for 
the  purpose  of  delay,  to  put  off  month-by- 
month  or  year-by-year  the  operation  of 
plants  and  Imposing  ooets  on  industry  and 
the   public,    it   cannot   be   condoned 

Bnvironmenialista  have  also  been  raising 
questions  that  transcend  the  Issues  Involved 
lu  individual  plants.  The  question  has  been 
raised,  by  Michael  McCloakey  of  the  Sierra 
Club  among  others,  whether  our  society  for 
environmental  reasons  viewed  broadly  ought 
luK  (nirb  Its  appetite  for  energy  and  for  elec- 
tric pK)wer  It  IS  a  legitimate  aoclal  question 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  question  whether 
neon  signs  or  even  alroondltionlng  are  rmaen- 
tiaJ  lngre<lienu  In  the  American  way  of  life. 
More  fundamentally  it  is  not  unthinkable  to 
inquire  whether  energy  production  should  be 
determined  solely  In  response  to  market  de- 
nuind.  Some  of  you  I  suspect  have  strong 
views  on  this  matter  You  should  be  pre- 
pared, whenever  the  necessity  arises,  to  pre- 
sent your  position  to  the  public  Just  as  the 
Sierra  Club  d.jes  and  I  suspect  that  at  this 
reading  »ou  are  likely  to  have  the  public 
with  you 

Whatever  the  private  views  of  the  Oom- 
missloners.  it  would  seem  to  me  inappro- 
priate foe  the  Atomic  Bnergy  Coonmlssloci  to 


take  a  poaltlon  on  this  issue  The  AEC  should 
be  officially  neutral.  It  is  the  AEC's  mission 
to  provide  energy  options  that  will  serve  pub- 
lic needs — in  whatever  manner  the  public 
prescribe*  those  needs.  The  AEC  lacks  au- 
thority and  oonaequently  should  aroid  be- 
coming entangled  in  the  determination  of 
broad  social  Issues  of  this  t>-pe. 

m.  rtrrpax  pbospects 
Let  me  address  one  more  tasue  as  I  draw 
to  a  oonclualoc.  In  the  reaction  to  Calvert 
Cliffs  It  has  been  remarkably  clear  that  the 
utility  industry  does  not  relish  operating  in 
the  spotlight  of  public  attention.  The  tradi- 
tional ways  of  doing  buslneBs  seem  prefer- 
able A  utility  could  get  on  with  the  Job  of 
installing  a  100  or  200  megawatt  fosall-fueled 
plant  and  nobody  really  needed  to  be  oon- 
.sulted  save  for  the  property  owners  and  the 
l.x^al  authorities,  who  oould  be  dealt  with  on 
a  private  basis  Nowaday*  every  plant  seems 
to  be  drawn  Into  public  controversy  I  can 
understand  the  nostalgia.  The  old  ways  were 
neater  and  more  efflciem,,  at  Vatmt  in  a  limited 
sense. 

But  this  Is  1B71  We  are  more  crt.wded. 
There  Is  a  heightened  public  sensitivity  on 
environmental  issues— an  In.slstence  by  the 
public  that  It  be  consulted  We  shall  all  have 
to  learn  to  operate  under  thc-^e  changed  con- 
ditions. You  will  not  only  have  Uj  operate 
In  the  glare  of  publicity,  you  will  have  to  take 
your  case  to  the  public  Do  not  expect  us 
to  do  this  for  you. 

I  have  heard  the  charge  that  the  AEC  has 
l>ecn  "over-reacting"  The  new  regulations 
are  tough:  you  will  ai?rc«.  however,  that  they 
comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  court's  decl- 
Elon.  While  they  are  tough,  they  are  work- 
able I  am  surprised  and  concerned  therefore 
by  the  attitude  of  discouragement  to  which 
I  referred  previously.  These  new  regulations 
present  no  insuperable  difficulties,  if  you  will 
get  on  with  your  part  of  the  Job  and  we  get 
on  with  ours.  For  our  part,  we  shall  make 
every  effort  to  minimize  the  time  to  be  sb- 
.scribed  In  the  review  process.  Some  compo- 
nents of  the  review  can  be  carried  on  In  paral- 
lel rather  than  in  series  A  suitable  cost- 
f>eneflt  study  can  normally  be  developed  on 
the  order  of  two  mouths,  particularly  if  there 
i.s  a  suitable  format.  There  are  scores  of 
(H:alined  Individuals  who  can  do  the  requi- 
site work  The  cost  will  be  nUniscule  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  cost  of  a  plant — or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cost  of  delays.  You  will  need 
guidelines  for  such  studies  aiKl  you  shall 
l.ave  them. 

If  there  are  eiuUees  conversations  about 
one  or  even  two  years  delay  and  we  all  alt  on 
our  iiands,  the  delays  will  be  endless  Let  us 
not  sit  back  and  fall  to  take  the  steps  indi- 
cated In  the  regulations— and  take  them  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  In  this  respect  I  can 
iiasure  you  the  AEC  will  maks  every  effort  to 
move  the  paper  and  proceedings  aloiig  quick- 
ly But  In  some  situations  we  can  only  follow 
your  lead.  For  example,  how  many  of  you 
have  filed  show-cause  orders  with  regard  to 
ceasing  coistructlon  on  your  plants?  We  are 
RllU  awaiting  requests  to  go  to  one  percent 
power  or  tweiily  percent  which  Is  permitted 
under  the  regulations. 

We  can  never  act  on  requests  that  are  not 
transmitted  to  us  Handwrlnglng  will  serve 
no  purpose  As  I  sugge.sted  earlier,  a  great 
deal  can  be  accomplished  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  regulations.  Self-help  Is  the  best 
help.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  response 
from  the  Industrj-  the  question  of  Just  who 
It  Is  that  is  "over-reacting"  will  be  more 
readily  resolved 

Now,  some  of  my  words  have  been  strong 
and  some  of  my  message  has  not  l)een  easily 
palatable.  You  may  have  concluded  that  I 
have  spent  too  much  time  discussing  why 
your  expectations  m*y  be  pitched  too  high 
and  why  your  actions  have  been  pitched 
too  low  You  may  also  have  felt  that  I  have 
spent  too  little  time  discussing  the  raspoo- 
sibiUUes  of  the  AEC.  You  are   ight.  But  you 
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should  also  understand  that  we  have  a  full 
apF>reclatlon  of  the  formidable  Job  ahead  of 
us.  I  have  Indicated  the  respects  In  which 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Commission  and 
industry  should  be  viewed  and  emphasized. 
A  government  agency  has  separate  respon- 
sibilities, dUtlnct  from  those  of  industry. 
What  are  those  responsibilities?  Tbe  first  la 
to  conduct  its  bttsiiicss  in  an  efficient  man- 
ner, so  that  we  are  not  the  source  of  delay. 
The  second  is  to  avoid  changing  the  rules  of 
the  game  for  other  than  sound  reasons.  You 
have  every  right  to  demand  that  of  us. 

You  have  a  right  to  demand  that  llcen-^tng 
reviews  t>a  expeditiously  carried  out.  Im- 
provements clearly  are  needed  But  this  Is 
a  task  which  requires  action  on  t>oth  our 
paru.  For  example,  lu  196D,  the  Internal 
Study  Group,  established  by  the  C-onunls- 
slon  to  review  Its  Regulatory  Program, 
after  consulting  at  length  with  all  segments 
of  the  noelear  industry,  reported  thaf 

"The  lack  of  a  comprehensive  set  of  reg- 
ulatory safety  criteria  and  Indu'^try  codes  and 
standards  relating  to  the  safety  of  nuclear 
power  plants  contributes  to  the  uncertainty 
concerning  regulatory  requirements  and  to 
the  length  of  time  required  to  conduct  reg- 
ulatory safety  evaluations." 

It  concluded  that: 

"There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  substantially 
Increased  participation  and  support  of  these 
efforts  by  all  segments  of  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry, especially  tlie  uUliiles." 

While  some  Improvements  have  been  made. 
It  is  nonetheless  clear,  that  the  need  in  this 
area  has  iK>t  been  met,  and  that  greatly  in- 
tensified effort — on  both  otir  parts — Is  n«?eded 
to  develop  nuclear  Industry  criteria  and 
standards 

In  this  and  other  respects  t  have  cited  a 
determination  to  do  our  Job  better.  In 
many  areas  we  have  already  taken  or  Ini- 
tiated the  actions  necessary  to  strengthen 
and  augment  our  capabilities  to  do  this.  We 
Intend  to  redouble  our  efforts  firm  In  the 
view  that  we  can  best  be  of  help  to  the 
nuclear  industry  and  the  public  by  carrying 
out  our  own  responsibilities  effectively  I 
think  the  more  you  reflect  on  the  matter 
that  is  really  all  that  you  require  from  a 
government  agency  with  regard  to  your  well- 
established  prograrrus 

Let  me  reiterate:  the  At.omlc  Energy  Com- 
mtsslon,  like  any  government  agency,  exists 
to  serve  the  public  interest.  The  public  in- 
terest may  overlap,  but  it  is  not  coincident 
with  private  Interest.s  I»rlvat«  interests  may. 
and  Indeed  through  the  operation  of  the 
well-known  Invisible  hand  are  likely  to,  serve 
the  public  mterestj*  The  motivation  Is  dif- 
ferent. The  role  of  a  government  agency,  de- 
signed to  achieve  and  enforce  public  goals, 
is  distinct  Yet.  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission performs  its  public  role.  I  believe 
that  it  will  help  you  to  achieve  your  legiti- 
mate and  long-run  objectives. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

AEC     Shifts     Roue     To      Pbotect      Ptjauc; 

CHAmMAN    TKI.I,S    IlVTIfSTllT    NOT    To    EXPECT 

AcxMCT  To  SoLvx  Its  Phobt^ms 
(By  Richard  D    Lyons) 

Hal  Harbotti,  Fla  — Dr  James  R,  Schle- 
slng^r,  the  new  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
chairman,  told  the  nation's  nuclear  industry 
tonight  that  the  agency's  role  had  suddenly 
shifted  from  promoting  atotnlc  energy  to 
protecting  tiie  public  interest  In  nuclear 
affairs. 

In  charting  a  radically  different  course  for 
the  commission's  civilian  activities,  Dr, 
Schlesinger  told  the  nation's  two  main 
nuclear  groups: 

"You  should  not  expect  the  A.K.C.  to  fight 
the  industry's  pollUoal.  social  moA  oom- 
mercial  batUea.  The  A.K.C.  ezlaU  to  mtvs  tha 
public  mterest.- 

Dr  Sehleslncer  m8<ao«ed  the  oommlsslon'B 
n«w  approach  to  its  rsaponaCbOltles  durlnc  m 
speech  to  a  Joint  mscctng  of  the  Atotnle  In- 
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dustrlal   Forum   and   the  American   Nuclear 
Society  at  the  Americana  Hotel. 

"Prom  Its  inception  the  A.E.C.  has  fostered 
and  protected  the  nuclear  industry,"  be  told 
an  uneasy  audleikce  of  nuclear  industry  ex- 
ecutives and  engineers  in  his  first  major 
policy  address  since  taking  office  two  months 
ago. 

I'hen  he  added.  "It  is  not  the  reepon- 
slbility  of  the  A.E.C.  to  solve  Industry's  prob- 
lems." 

The  remarks  came  at  a  lime  of  Increasing 
public  uneasiness  over  tlie  potential  ill 
eflectf,  such  as  tliermal  and  radiological 
poilutioi  poeed  by  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity  by  nuclear  power  plaints. 

Enviromneutal  protest  groups  have  stepped 
up  both  complaints  and  lawsuits  charging 
that  the  commission  has  failed  to  live  up  to 
Its  responsibilities  to  protect  the  public 
interest,  especially  in  the  area  of  reactor 
safety. 

The  thrust  of  the  charges  is  that  the  AX  C 
has  been  liidiflerent  to  the  potential  threat 
to  humans  and  wildlife,  and  h&s  for  too  long 
blindly  supported  the  nuclear  industries 

In  a  landmark  decision  In  July.  Judge  J 
Skelly  Wright  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  Wasluugtou  held  ui  efect  that  the 
commission  had  failed  u,  meet  the  intent 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
which  weiit  into  etiect  lati  year. 

The  decision  involving  the  construction 
of  a  nuclear  power  plant  near  Chesapeake 
Bay  in  Calvert  Cliffs,  Md  .  .stated  that  issues 
posed  ti;.-  iionradiologlcai  hazards  must  be 
settled  before  the  commission  could  grant 
constriicUon  and  operating  permits. 

The  decl.'Uon.  which  caused  consternation 
■.^llhln  the  nuclear  Industry,  resulted  last 
mouth  In  the  commission  issuing  new  safety 
regulations  that  must  be  met  before  a  plant 
ca.n  (>c  licensed 

T,he  regulations  are  expected  to  delay  the 
opening  of  112  atomic  facilities  at  substan- 
tial cost  to  the  nuclear  industry,  as  well  as 
to  the  public  utilities  buying  the  plants,  and 
perhaps  ultimately  to  the  consiuner. 

Dr.  SchleSiijger  referred  to  the  decision  to- 
night in  stating  that  many  persons  in  the 
Industrj-  felt  'that  the  court's  decision 
should  havo  been  fought,  that  by  falling  to 
appeal  the  decision  and  by  issuing  regula- 
tions in  conformity  aith  the  court's  decision 
the  AEC  was  admitting  that  it  was  wrong, 
that  the  whole  set  of  events  was  tantamount 
to  the  AJi.C.'s  abandoning  the  industry." 

H.:  said  tills  was  only  partly  correct,  ob- 
serving that  the  Industry  should  stand  alone 
ill  dealing  with  the  problems  pKised  by  cur- 
rent technolo^,  but  that  the  commission 
would  continue  to  undertake  research  to  de- 
velop better  power  plants. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  A.E.C.  vig- 
orously to  develop  new  technical  options  to 
the  point  uf  commercial  application,"  be  said. 
"It  is  not  the  responslbUlty  of  the  A,£.C. 
to  solve  industry's  problems  which  may  crop 
up  In  the  course  of  commercial  exploitation." 
he  continued.  "That  is  Industry's  responsi- 
bility, to  be  settled  among  Industry.  Congress 
and  the  public.  The  A.R.C  's  role  la  a  more 
limited  one,  primarily  to  perform  as  a  referee 
serving  the  public  Interest  " 

"In  the  weeks  since  I  came  into  this  Job  I 
have  been  Impressed  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions by  the  failure  in  the  Industry  [and  the 
AEC. I  properly  to  distinguish  between  the 
role  and  responsibilities  of  industry  and  the 
separate  role  and  responsibilities  ot  the 
AJt.C  ."  Dr.  Schleslngw  said.  "In  the  future 
I  trust  the  distinctive  responalbtlltles  of  a 
government  agency  wUl  become  more  sharply 
etched  In  the  minds  of  all  of  us,"  be  aaUL 

Turning  to  the  oomplalnta  of  environ- 
mentalists, Dr,  Schleslnger  voiced  some  con- 
oem  with  the  problems  the  nuclear  Industry 
had  to  face,  and  tte  reaction. 

"Environmentalists  have  raised  many  leglt- 
ImaU  questions. "  be  said  "A  numb«-  have 
bad  BOAnnsva,  but  I  b*lieve  that  broAdskle 


diatribes  afalnst  environmentalists  to  be  not 
only  In  tnd  taste  but  wrong." 

He  observed  that  environmentalicts  might 
come  to  realise  that  nuclear  power  could 
benefit  the  ecology  by  reducing  hazardous 
"vrastes  from  foesU  fuel  power  plants,  such 
as  sulphur  and  mtrtigen  oxides  and  soot 

"Moreover,  the  responsibile  environmen- 
talista  are  keenly  aware  that  the  present  situ- 
ation can  l>oomeraxkg,  "  he  added.  "If  there 
are  any  power  Interruptions,  brownoutc  and 
blackouts,  the  environmental  movement  may 
pay  a  severe  price  along  with  the  rest  of  us" 

In  a  dinerent  vein,  Dr  Schiealnger  said  the 
commission  would  not  let  Itself  get  Involved 
lu  tlie  issue  of  whether  society  "ought  not 
to  curb  Its  appetite  for  energy  and  for  elec- 
tric power,  as  some  environmentalists  have 
suggested 

"The  AEC,  lacks  authority  and  con- 
sequently should  avoid  becoming  entangled 
In  the  determliallor.  o'  broad  policy  issues 
of  this  type."  he  said,  adding  that  it  was  up 
to  the  pumic  to  make   the  deciaiun. 

Dr,  SchJeslnger,  a  specialist  In  the  eco- 
nomics and  politics  of  arms  development,  has 
said  privately  in  recerA  weeks  that  he  in- 
tended to  change  the  commission's  position 
on  envlroiunental  responsibility.  Tonight  he 
did  so  publicly. 

In  final  remarks  to  hip  audience  he  said, 
"Let  me  reiterate:  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, like  any  Government  agency,  exists 
to  serve  the  public   Interest* 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  26.  1971] 
A  Ne\4"  Corxst  FOR  TKI  AEC 
Ihe  new  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Euergy 
Commission,  James  R.  Schleslnger,  has  been 
l:i  office  less  than  three  months  but  he  ob- 
viously has  set  out  to  change  the  AEC's  ap- 
proach toward  both  the  nuclear  power  Ir- 
dustn,'  and  the  public  In  a  remarkably  touph 
speech  in  Florida  last  week.  Mr.  Schlesinger 
laid  It  on  the  line  to  the  power  Industry 
which  Is  already  distressed  at  the  new  atti- 
tude emerging  in  Germaatown.  The  Com- 
mission, he  said,  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  Industry  and  In  some 
fields  It  win  perform  In  the  fufure  a;:  a 
referee  rather  than  as  an  advocate  In  dis- 
putes involving  nuclear  power  plants 

Mr,  Schleslnffer's  words  are  n>oet  w^come 
and  they  ought  to  be  listened  to  carefully  by 
the  companies  which  build  nuclear  reactors 
and  power  plants.  He  is  right  In  describing 
this  industry  as  one  with  great  potential  for 
growth  but  only  It  It  can  produce  a  safe,  re- 
liable product  In  which  there  Is  widespread 
public  confidence  At  the  moment,  public 
conflderK*  in  the  safety  of  nuclear  power 
plants  and  In  the  determination  of  the  ABC 
to  enforce  adequate  safety  standards  ts  at  a 
low  ebb.  This  situation  may  or  may  not  be 
Jusufied,  it  Is  extremely  difficult  for  non- 
experts to  make  exact  Judgments  on  many 
of  the  matters  within  the  AJBC's  orbit  But 
!t  Is  a  situation  that  has  developed  because 
of  the  basic  conflict  In  the  ABCs  dual  roli?s 
of  promoting  the  use  of  atomic  energy  and 
of  setUng  the  safety  standards  for  the  plants 
that  produce  it.  Too  often  the  AEC  has 
seemed  to  be  pushing  particular  nuclear  proj- 
ects towards  fruition  while  treating  cavalierly 
Its  function  as  the  public's  protector. 

It  was  this  basic  conflict  that  led  us  to 
suggest  several  months  a^  that  perhaps  It 
was  time  to  split  the  ABC  Into  two  dlrUnrt 
agencies — one  to  push  the  develcqsinent  of 
atomic  energy,  the  other  to  regulate  the  lu- 
dustry  Operating  under  the  existing  law, 
Mr.  Schlesinger  aeescks  to  be  trying  to  do  the 
same  thing  In  a  different  frajmevork.  Ha  says 
the  task  of  the  ABC  In  promoting  atomic 
energy  ends  when  It  has  helped  dcreiop  new 
technical  opttcns  and  brta^  tb«K  to  the  potnt 
of  eommerdskl  i9>pHoatloa.  One*  that  ooctirs, 
be  told  the  power  Indurtrr,  ttM  AJK  should 
not  be  la  the  boslneas  of  sotrbig  the  prob- 
lems that  may  Bubseqtfentlv  arise  mrt  should 
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be  serving  the  public  Interest  by  arbitrating 
the  disputes  that  arise  It  renialna  to  be  s»en 
whether  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Commission 
will  be  able  to  make  thla  distinction  work 
In  practice  and,  Just  as  Importantly,  convey 
to  the  public  a  sense  that  is  working 

It  Is  true  no  doubt,  that  there  m  wide- 
spread unhapplness  Inside  the  nuclear  power 
Industry  with  some  of  the  recent  actions  of 
the  AEC  The  Commission  Ignored  many  rec- 
ommendations from  that  Industry  when  It 
responded  admirably  to  the  Calvert  Cliffs 
court  decision  by  setting  out  new  standards 
of  review  for  atomic  projects  and  suspending 
work  on  many  of  those  under  way  until  new 
reviews  are  conducted.  But  that  was  a  vital 
first  step  In  getting  the  development  of 
atomic  power  back  In  line  with  the  public's 
renewed  concern  about  safety  and  pollution. 
We  visume  from  Mr  Schleslnger's  remarks  In 
Florida  that  he  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Comniisslon  intend  to  take  the  rest  of  the 
steps  that  are  needed  to  assure  the  country 
that,  this  vital  source  of  energy  can  be  han- 
dled without  endangering  either  the  public 
or  the  environment. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUREAUCRACY  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  *Mr  Rhodes  i  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Sun- 
day, October  24  edition  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  featured  a  front  page  editorial 
by  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  who  Is  the 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Republic,  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  the  Indianapolis  News.  The  editorial 
was  entitled.  "Will  the  Federal  Bureauc- 
racy Destroy  Individual  Freedom  In 
America?" 

The  distinguished  senior  and  junior 
Senators  from  Arizona  have  already  in- 
serted the  contents  of  the  editorial  in 
the  Record  of  October  26,  and  in  the  In- 
terest of  economy  I  will  refrain  from 
asking  that  It  be  inserted  again.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  hope  that  all  Members  will 
take  note  of  this  editorial  and  read  it 
carefully.   It  appears   at   page   37497. 

In  the  editorial.  Mr.  Pulliam  analyzes 
the  power  of  the  Federal  biu-eaucracy, 
and  the  difliculty  that  the  elected  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government  have  in  keeping 
the  bureaucracy  from  taking  actions 
which  are  not  desired  by  the  majority  of 
the  people.  He  points  out  that  many 
times  agencies  of  the  Government  seem 
to  feel  that  there  is  no  capability  of  per- 
formance in  the  average  citizen  and  that 
therefore  tlie  Government  must  protect 
that  citizen  from  his  own  incapacity. 

Mr.  PuUiam  also  discusses  the  Ralph 
Nader  organization  at  .some  length,  ask- 
ing the  question  "Who  has  appointed 
this  man  to  play  God  over  American 
business?  Who  has  given  him  and  the 
bureaucrats  who  sje  helping  liim  the 
right  to  destroy  the  investment  and  ef- 
forts of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
have  entered  into  the  voluntary  associa- 
tions of  corporate  endeavor?" 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Pulliam 's  editorial  Is 
contained  In  the  last  paragraph: 

Tne  United  States  spends  billions  of  dol- 
lars every  year  to  oppose  Russia's  determina- 
tion to  Impose  its  autocratic  rule  of  com- 
plete domination  on  other  countries  and 
to  control  Individual  freedom.  Industrial 
production,  education   and   everything   that 


approaches  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  expression.  Here  in  America  the  bureau- 
crats are  forcing  the  United  States,  step  by 
step  to  accept  a  system  of  government  that 
will  destroy  free  enterprise,  local  control  of 
our  e<liicatlcinal  system  and.  most  Important 
<jf  all.  the  rl^ht  nf  free  expression,  the  funda- 
mcritjil  rlKht  of  liberty  If  the  bureaucrats 
succeed  freedom  as  we  know  It  in  America 
will  be  lost — maybe  forever. 

Certainly  Mr.  Pulliam  presents  a  point 
of  view  wiiich  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. This  Is  a  man  who  is  not  only  the 
pubhslier  of  four  successful  newspapers, 
but  has  received  nine  honorary  LX.D.  de- 
grees from  nine  universities  and  colleges, 
has  won  the  William  Allen  White  Foun- 
dation and  the  John  Peter  Zenger 
awards,  tlie  top  award  of  Freedoms 
Foundation  and  a  Wells  Key  award  of 
Sigma  DeltA  Chi  He  is  a  knowledgeable, 
sincere,  dedicated  American  wlio  is  plain- 
ly worried  about  the  fate  of  his  country 
and  has  eloquently  told  us  why. 


BUSING  OF  SCHOOLCH1U3REN 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch  )  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members 
of  this  body  may  soon  be  called  upon  to 
cast  their  vot«  on  the  school  busing  ques- 
tion. With  that  point  in  mind.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  present  this 
statement  as  we  attempt  to  resolve  this 
matter 

Few  issues  in  the  Nation  give  rise  to  so 
much  emotionali.';m  and  dogmatism  as 
the  busing  of  schoolchildren  to  .secure 
equal  educational  opportimity  for  all 
students.  Extensive  litigation  is  before 
almost  every  court  In  the  Nation;  nu- 
merous different  resolutions,  bills,  and 
constitutional  amendments  are  before 
both  Hou.ses  of  Congress:  apimrcnt  dif- 
ferences in  statements  by  administration 
ofBcials  give  rise  to  confu.slon;  Uie  letter- 
to- the-€ditor  columns  of  the  papers  are 
full  of  acrimonious  charges  and  counter- 
charges. 

Far  too  little  of  this  debate  has  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  most  important 
part  of  the  slogan  "equal  educational  op- 
portunity " — education.  The  purpose  of 
an  educational  system  is  to  create  an 
environment  in  which  learning  can  take 
place  While  there  is  clearly  a  place  in 
the  educational  system  for  attempts  to 
bring  about  social  change  and  an  up- 
grading of  society,  the  primary  purpose 
is.  and  must  continue  to  be.  to  educate. 

Schools,  therefore,  should  concentrate 
on  providing  a  stable  atmosphere  in 
which  the  teacher  can  teach  and  the 
student  can  learn.  The  student  himself 
must  be  the  center  of  our  concern.  The 
quality  of  programs  and  academic  ex- 
cellence must  be  our  major  interest.  The 
student  must  be  presented  with  the  aca- 
demic and  practical  skills  that  will  allow 
him  to  become  a  useful  and  contributing 
member  of  society. 

Schools  do  have  an  impact  for  social 
change,  but  30  hours  a  week  spent  in  a 
schoolroom  cannot  solve  the  problems 
caused  by  130  hours  in  deprivation.  If  the 
school  system  is  to  have  any  impact  at 
all  on  removing  a  student  from  depriva- 


tion It  must  be  because  It  provides  him 
with  the  knowledge  and  the  ability  to 
break  out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  ig- 
norance. Only  If  the  schools  can  teaeh 
him  to  read  and  write,  calculate,  and 
ntake  use  of  his  .skills  can  he  find  a  job 
and  take  his  place  in  a  world  consistmg 
of  something  other  than  welfare  checks, 
indolence,  dilapidated  housing,  and  hun- 
ger. If  the  schools  do  not  provide  the  edu- 
cation then  all  the  social  contact  in  the 
world  cannot  improve  the  student's  lot. 
It  has  been  shown  time  and  again  that 
students  do  not  necessarily  achieve  more 
in  an  integrated  setting  It  Is  the  equality 
of  the  courses  offered  and  the  .staff  avail- 
able, not  just  the  racial  mix  of  the  stu- 
dents and  teachers  Involved,  which  de- 
teiTnines  achievement.  In  my  view,  spend- 
ing money  on  si>ecial  programs  for  the 
depnved  is  far  more  important  than 
spending  it  on  pupil  transportation 

"Commimity  spirit"  has  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  national  heritage — 
pride  in  one's  community,  working  to- 
gether, cooperating  to  secure  common 
goals,  helping  out  a  neighbor  in  times  of 
need.  Indeed  .some  of  the  most  important 
"social"  legi.slation  of  the  Ifust  decade  has 
attempted  through  the  community  action 
program  to  reinvigorate  that  sense  of 
commimity.  Almost  invariably,  the  most 
Important  institution  of  a  community  is 
its  school. 

Children  need  a  sense  of  community — 
a  stability — if  they  are  to  develop  most 
effectively.  Children  need  to  feel  secure 
in  their  relation.sliips  with  their  parents, 
with  their  friends,  with  the  parents  of 
their  friends,  with  their  teachers  and 
clas.smates.  That  security  and  stability 
can  best  come,  in  my  opinion,  through 
neighborhood  schools,  as  near  as  possible 
to  his  home — although  it  obviou.sly  can- 
not always  be  within  walking  distance 

For  these  reasons  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  neighborhood  school  con- 
cept. This  general  statement  of  views, 
however,  does  not  deal  with  a  number  of 
specifics  which  must  be  acknowledged  in 
the  'basing"  debate. 

The  first,  and  most  obvious,  is  the  re- 
moval of  "dual  '  school  systems.  Since 
holding  office  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported the  goal  of  unitary  schools  offer- 
ing equal  opportunity  to  all  students. 
Indeed,  every  branch  of  the  Government 
has  affirmed  again  and  again — through 
legislation,  court  rulings,  and  adminis- 
tration statements  over  the  past  two 
decade.s — that  there  cannot  be  separate 
school  systems  established  on  the  basis 
of  race  Nor  can  tliere  be  any  question  of 
the  responsibility  of  school  boards  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  end  the  sep- 
arate system. 

There  is  serious  confusion  In  the 
rulings  of  the  courts  on  this  entire  ques- 
tion. It  is  important  to  point  out  that 
the  Supreme  Court  did  not  hold  that 
there  must  be  racial  balance  in  a  school 
system.  Indeed,  it  held  that  there  are 
circumstances  where  an  all  black,  or  all 
white  school  is  perfectly  permissible. 
The  Chief  Justice  recently  expressed 
concern  that  the  lower  courts  are  widely 
misinterpreting  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions in  this  area.  The  Court  held  that 
busing  is  one  of  the  affirmative  steps  a 
school  system  can  take  to  correct  its  pur- 
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poseful  discrimination  of  the  past.  It  did 
not  hold  that  this  was  the  only  step,  or 
even  the  mo6t  desirable  step. 

It  is  imperative,  in  my  view,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  immediately  clarify  its 
rulings.  At  the  present  time,  different 
rules  are  being  applied  by  different  lower 
courts  throughout  the  Nation — creating 
confusion  and  conflict. 

Second,  additional  confusion  and  con- 
flict has  been  created  by  administrative 
vacillation.  It  makes  no  sense  for  the 
administration  to  state  tliat  they  will 
do  everything  possible  to  uphold  the  law 
and.  at  tlie  same  time,  to  say  that  no 
Federal  funds  can  be  used  for  busing 
when  the  courts  liave  declared  that  tliis 
is  the  law.  It  is  irrational  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  refuse  to  have  any 
monetary  respon.sibility  for  regulations 
which  it  lias  imi>osed  and  wliich  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing.  Tliat  Ls  why  I  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  tlic  Emer- 
gency School  Desegregation  Act  during 
consideration  in  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  wiiich  would  permit  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  busing  costs  arising 
from  a  court  order.  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
similar  amendment  will  be  adopted  dur- 
ing consideration  of  this  legislation  on 
the  House  floor. 

Tliird,  the  Congress  itself  has  been 
negligent  in  establishing  a  clear-cut  pol- 
icy in  tills  field.  While  we  have  addressed 
ourselves  on  a  number  of  occa-sions  to  the 
problems  arising  from  dual  school  sys- 
tems, we  liave  never  made  clear  the  con- 
gressional viewpoint  with  regard  to  de- 
segregation In  "de  facto"  instances,  when 
school  boundaries  were  drawn  without 
regard  to  racial  composition.  I  will  sup- 
port an  amendment,  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
O'H.Mu  of  Michigan,  which  will  make 
it  clear  that  busing  is  not  required  by 
Federal  law  where  no  governmental  seg- 
regation has  been  found.  In  short,  in 
those  areas  w  here  schools  have  been  built. 
students  a.sslgned,  and  money  spent  on  a 
color-blind  basis,  busing  will  not  be  a 
Federal  requirement. 

Finally,  t^tal  racial  balance  is  neitlier 
de.sirable  nor  prtictical  throughout  the 
Nation.  Our  efforts  must  be  concentrated 
on  tlie  upgrading  of  the  systems  where 
segregation  has  taken  place  by  social  ac- 
cident, not  by  governmental  design  Four 
years  ago  I  joined  with  a  group  of  Re- 
publican colleagues  imder  the  leadership 
of  Congressman  Alphonzo  Bell  in  study- 
ing urban  education.  We  were  distressed 
by  Uie  lack  of  attention  to  the  special 
problems  of  the  urban  poor — whether 
black  or  white — in  educational  programs. 
We  offered  a  broad  program  to  correct 
this  difficult  problem.  Unfortunately, 
that  studj-  has  largely  been  ignored.  Un- 
til the  Government  and  our  people  are 
willmg  to  commit  adequate  money  to 
era.sing  these  Inequalities  resulting  from 
their  environment,  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty and  ignorance  will  continue  to 
plague  us — particularly  in  oiu-  cities. 

It  is  urgent  that  the  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  courts  accept  our 
iiimiediate  respon^bihty  to  settle  the 
confusion  and  unpredictability  surround- 
ing  our  educational  system.  Our  Nation 
cannot  afford  another  generation  of  stu- 
dents whose  education  suffers  because 
of  a  lack  of  stable  environment.  Let  us 


have  rational,  rather  tlian  emotional  dis- 
cussion and  debate.  Let  those  in  all  thiee 
branches  of  Government  accept  respon- 
sibility to  clarify  the  confusion  and  to 
develop  a  specific  functional  policy.  Then 
let  us  commit  ourselves  to  adequate 
funding  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  all  the  cliildren  within  that  frame- 
work. 


THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  PUBLIC 
JUSTICE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  is  recognized  fox 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming fashionable  in  some  circles  to  ex- 
pres.>  loud  criticism  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  its  work  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  FBI  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  most  honest  and 
efficient  law-enforcement  agencies  in  the 
world. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  the 
FBI  is  not  subject  to  criticism  and  that 
such  criticism  is  alwaj's  improper  or  un- 
warranted and  that  the  FBI  will  not  sur- 
vive in  the  face  of  it. 

Nothing  or  no  one  is  perfect.  Why, 
there  are  even  those  who  have  the  te- 
merity to  suggest  that  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  occaslOTially  falls  short 
of  perfection. 

Criticism  can  be  a  force  for  improve- 
ment of  the  subject  imder  critical  scru- 
tiny. All  of  us  should  welcome  criticism 
of  a  constructive  and  objective  nature. 

But  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  examine 
the  motives  of  some  of  those  who  are 
setting  themselves  up  as  critics  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

I  specifically  refer  to  a  group  calling 
itself  the  Committee  for  Public  Justice. 
That  title  has  a  nice  ring  to  it;  does  It 
not?  Comnuttee  for  Public  Justice.  How 
can  one  argue  with  justice  for  the  pub- 
he?  That  Ls  what  this  Nation  is  all  about. 
But  do  we  know  all  we  should  about 
this  so-called  Committee  for  Public  Jus- 
tice, which  has  announced  that  it  Is 
about  to  release  an  expose  of  the  FBI. 
Has  the  media  gi\'en  us  the  full  back- 
ground of  this  group  and  its  member- 
ship? Or  has  the  public  and  Congress 
been  kept  ignorant  of  this  information? 
I  suspect  the  latter  Is  true  for  most  of 
us. 

Some  facts  about  the  Committee  for 
Public  Justice: 

The  Committee  for  Public  Justice  was 
formed  last  year  for  the  stated  reason  of 
examining  the  FBI,  Its  methods  of  op- 
eration and  its  leadership  because  of 
the  committee's  own  allegation  that  this 
coimtry  Ls  in  a  period  of  "political  re- 
pression" and  that  the  JTBI  Is  one  of 
the  foremost  weapons  of  government 
"political  repression." 

Now  I  find  both  of  those  contentions 
just  a  little  bit  hard  to  swallow. 

You  do  not  exactly  have  a  period  of 
"political  repression"  on  hand  when  the 
likes  of  Rennle  I>avts,  Abble  HolTman. 
and  William  Kunstler  are  free  to  gallop 
about  the  country  preaching  the  neces- 
sity of  the  change  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment either  peacefully  or  by  violence. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Committee 


for  Pubhc  Justice.  Miss  Lillian  Hellman. 
sta-ted  that  the  comnuttee  was  formed 
because  "some  trf  us  thought  we  heard 
the  voice  of  Joe  McCarthy  coming  from 
the  grave." 

Now  none  of  us  Jong  for  a  return  to 
the  McCarthyism  of  the  right  of  the 
1950s  when  many  people  suffered  be- 
cause of  ."^mear  and  innuendo 

But  the  acUvity  of  the  Committee  for 
PubUc  Justice  and  similar  activity 
throughout  our  Nation  leads  me  to  con- 
clude that  we  have  already  entered  a 
period  of  McCarthyism  of  the  left  where 
not  only  those  who  are  charged  with  re- 
sponsibUity  of  enforcmg  the  law.  but 
also  those  who  believe  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  are  branded  as  op- 
pressors or  Pacists. 

Let  us  examine  Mis.s  Heihnan's  back- 
ground. She  is  identified  in  press  re- 
ports merely  as  an  author  and  play- 
wright. And  she  is  indeed  that,  one  of 
some  note.  But  the  "new  journalism"  of 
today  finds  it  easy  to  ignore  or  dismiss 
further  information  about  Miss  Hell- 
man  and  her  past. 

The  media  has  chosen  to  ignore — or 
dismiss — sworn  testimony  before  Con- 
gress in  1951  that  Miss  Hellman  had 
been  a  member  of  tlie  Hollywood.  Calif., 
chapter  of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S-'V. 
The  "journalism  of  advocacy"  make 
no  mention  of  her  long  work  with  and 
in  behalf  of  Communist  front  groups  in 
tJiL;  countrj— about  100  different  ones. 

The  new  journalists  do  not  tell  us  that 
while  testifying  before  a  congressional 
committee  in  1952  that  Miss  Hellman  de- 
clmed  to  say  under  oath  whether  or  not 
she  had  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

Another  member  of  the  Committee  for 
Public  Justice  is  one  Frank  Dcnner.  who 
also  found  it  convenient  to  rely  on  the 
fifth  amendment  when  questioned  about 
his  CMinection  with  the  Communist 
Party. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  figure  on 
the  committees  executive  council  is 
Ramsey  Clark,  a  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  whoec  name 
has  of  late  become  synonymous  with 
vocal  criticism  of  the  FBI.  generally  criti- 
cism of  unsubstantiated  allegatiGQs 

This  includes  criticism  of  Justice  De- 
partment policies  concerning  rtectromc 
suneillance,  despite  the  fact  that  wire- 
tapping reached  tberetofore  unsealed 
heights  while  Ramsey  Clark  held  the 
reins  of  the  Justice  Department. 

There  are  other  key  figures  in  the 
Committee  for  Public  Justice  who  have 
long  been  antagonistic  to  the  TBI. 

One  is  Norman  Dorsen,  gener&l  coun- 
sel of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
who  echoes  most  of  what  Ramsey  Clark 
has  to  say  about  the  FBI:  Teiford  Tay- 
lor, who  has  represented  sereraJ  Com- 
munist Party  members  before  congres- 
sional committees. 

A  whole  gaggle  of  the  beautiful  people 
have  flocked  to  the  Committee  for  Pub- 
lic Justice  to  lend  It  the  glamor  of  their 
names;  Jules  Peiffer,  the  cartoonist, 
Shirley  MacLaine.  Candlce  Bergen,  Mike 
Nichols,  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr. 

I  suggest  that  their  thirst  for  public 
justice  at  least  Is  equaled  by  their  de- 
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sire  for  personal  publicity  and  public 
attention. 

So  the  Committee  for  Public  Justice 
will  convene  at  the  Woodrow  WUaoii 
School  at  Princeton  University  this  Fri- 
day to  Lssue  Its  first  pronouncements  on 
the  FBI,  doubtless  accompanied  by  exten- 
sive coverage  from  the  practitioners  of 
the  new  Journalism,  the  east  coast  ver- 
sion. 

The  result  will  be  predictable:  fright- 
ening allegations  that  the  FBI  threat- 
ens the  very  foundations  of  our  free- 
doms. 

Let  us  hope  that  \i\e  reports  Include  a 
full  backgrounding  of  the  Committee  for 
Public  Justice  and  of  those  who  make  it 
up. 

When  the  rhetoric  clears  we  will  see 
whose  creditabllity  remains:  The  Com- 
mittee for  Public  Justice  or  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 


SIIARPSTOW'N  TRAGEDY:  ACT  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiNKi.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  Ls  lecugnized  fur  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
period  of  time  beginning  last  June  16.  I 
have  addressed  myself,  on  a  sustained 
basis,  to  the  scandalous  aspects  of  the 
immunity  order  granted  Frank  Sharp,  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  the  kingpin  of  one  of  the 
most  shameful  episodes  of  Texas  hLstory. 
In  the  beginning,  various  stories  and 
comments  were  written  about  my  activi- 
ties In  this  respe<t  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  ridicule  and  cast  suspicion  on  my 
motives.  Inquiries  were  made  of  me  back 
home  hy  <;nme  nf  the  «rtor<5  in  this  sce- 
nario I  labeled  Sharpstown  Follies.  They 
reminded  of  similar  efforts  made 
throughout  my  political  career.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  mayor  pro  tempore  of  San 
Antonio  and  a  bitter  struggle  took  place, 
a  mayor  ordered  a  city  detective  to  "get 
something  on  that  Mexican."  Later,  year 
before  last,  during  the  SBA  scandal,  the 
two  culprits  lured  a  private  detective  to 

again  get  something  on  that  little  " 

Congressman."  I  never  made  mention  of 
this  because  I  considered  it  all  part  of 
the  Follies,  and  so  I  continued  to  speak 
out.  to  stick  to  the  subject  matter  and  to 
concentrate  on  the  need  to  salvage  the 
Integrity  of  the  Justice  Department. 

Then,  Will  Wil.son  resigned.  Again, 
various  stories  appeared,  some  saying  I 
had  notliing  to  do  with  his  resignation, 
others  squarely  crediting— or  blaming, 
depending  on  the  point  of  view* — me, 
others  makmg  me  appear  like  a  latter- 
day  Savonarola.  But  the  central  issue, 
which  I  initially  set  forth,  remains  to 
confront  me  and  every  .sinele  Member  of 
the  Congress:  the  shoddy  misuse  of  the 
PedenU  immunity  statutes. 

Back  home  in  my  beloved  State  of 
Texas,  the  imperative  need  to  restore  the 
regxilatory  statutes  governing  insurance 
corporations,  which  some  of  us  enacted 
In  1957  after  the  scandals  of  the  mid- 
flfties  confronts  the  State  legislature. 
These  statutes  we  enacted  and  strength- 
ened In  1957  have  been  diluted  and  wa- 
tered down  since  1961,  and  I  have  called 
upon  the  proper  Texas  oCQclals  to  Implore 


the  Governor  to  call  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  In  order  to  tighten  the  law 
and  make  It  Impossible  for  the  same  thing 
to  happen  that  did  In  the  case  of  Sharp's 
insurance  companies.  Indeed  and  In  fact 
I  imderstand  there  are  two  Insurance 
companies  now  on  the  brink  for  the  same 
rea.son  Sharps  went  under  and  the  In- 
surance board  is  desperately  trying  to 
salvage  the  situation. 

All  of  this  does  not  make  news,  but  ac- 
tually accounts  lor  the  greater  portion 
of  my  efforts. 

Mr  Stjoaker.  I  Intend  to  continue  to 
siieak  forth.  I  am  gathering  additional 
documentation.  I  believe  the  proper  com- 
mittees of  this  House  have  a  respxinsibU- 
ity  that  must  not  be  shunted  off  on  a 
solitary  lone  Member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  return.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  plot  transcends  the  Fol- 
lies era  and  has  entered  the  tragic  one. 


OMAR  TORRIJOS.  PANAMAS  CAS- 
TRO, THREATENS  INVASION  OP 
CANAL  ZONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House.  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  a 
massive  campaign  of  Incendiary  propa- 
ganda of  hate  against  the  United  States 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  a  large  crowd 
estimated  at  120,000  gathered  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  1971,  at  the  5th  of  May  Plaza 
in  Panama  City  for  a  mammoth  rally 
close  to  tlie  Canal  Zone  boundary  to  com- 
memorate the  third  anniversary  of  the 
1968  coup  d'etat  that  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  present  revolutionary 
Government  of  Panama, 

Dur.ng  the  weeks  preceding  the  dem- 
onstration, tension  on  the  Istlimiis  in- 
duced by  a  daily  diet  of  inflammatory 
newspaper  headlines  and  posters  in- 
creased perceptibly.  One  slogan  that  I 
read  w^ith  special  interest  was  that  the 
choice  for  Panamanians  was  Torrijos  or 
Flood 

It  will  be  recalled  that  General  Tor- 
rijos  recently  reorganized  his  govern- 
ment replacing  constitutionalists  with 
leftists,  that  he  has  been  close  to  Castro, 
that  he  has  expressed  himself  as  sym- 
pathetic with  Red  China  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, and  that  since  July  Soviet  agents 
have  been  on  the  Isthmus  working  in 
the  Panama  Goveniment. 

Translated  into  the  language  of  power 
politics  in  which  the  Caribbean  is  the 
danger  zone  to  the  south  and  the  Panama 
Canal  the  key  target  for  its  conquest, 
the  use  of  the  slogan  "Torrijos  or  Flood" 
means  that  the  crucial  Isthmian  issue  is 
continued  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone — Flood — versus  U.S.S.R. 
control  —Torrijos. 

Although  reports  received  before  Oc- 
tober 11  clearly  Indicated  that  violence 
was  possible,  there  was  none  probably 
because  of  preparation  by  our  Armed 
Forces  to  meet  any  attempt  by  Pana- 
manian mobs  to  Invade  tlie  Canal  Zone 
as  occurred  in  1959  and  1964.  Neverthe- 
less, the  demonstration  had  ominous 
tones  aroused  by  General  Torrijos.  the 
principal  speaker. 

In  one  of   the  most  provocative  ad- 


dre-sses  by  a  responsible  public  official 
that  I  have  read  In  a  long  time,  he  made 
points  that  should  be  noted.  The  volatile 
commander — 

First,  Stated  that  the  Panamanian 
I^eople  "are  reaching  the  limit  of  their 
patience  ": 

Second.  Charged  that  the  United  SUtes 
in  alerting  Its  troops  on  the  Isthmus  did 
so  "with  the  same  sense  of  guilt  that 
thieves  take  to  hiding  when  the  police 
get  together  ": 

Tlilrd.  Declared  that  if  deceived  at  the 
treaty  negotlation.s,  Panama  would  adopt 
the  alternative  of  a  "generation  offering 
Its  life  so  that  other  gencratioris  may 
find  a  free  country": 

Fourth,  Theatened  to  lead  "6,000  rifles 
of  the  Ouardla — to  defend  the  Integrity, 
the  dignity  of  Panama": 

F^fth.  Admitted  the  objective  of  gain- 
ing full  control  of  the  US   Canal  Zone; 

Sixth  Made  the  charge  that  since  the 
Vietnam  war  is  ending  the  "merchants 
of  blood"  would  like  to  "turn  Panama 
into  a  Viet  Pana";  and 

Seventh,  Stated  that  should  the  nego- 
tiations fail  Torrijos  did  not  know  what 
would  happen  but  that  he  v.'ouM  march 
at  the  head  of  the  Panamanian  people, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  implied  threat  of 
General  Torrijos  was  for  a  massive  mob 
Invasion  of  the  US. -owned  Canal  Zone. 
Certainly  no  respecting  government  of 
the  United  States  can  accept  such 
threats  of  blackmail.  The  situation  thus 
created  demands  early  action  by  the 
Hou.se  on  the  pending  Panama  Canal 
sovereignty  resolutions  so  that  the  en- 
tire world  will  understand  that  the  United 
States  will  meet  its  treaty  obligations 
with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
entire  country  may  know  about  the 
recent  provocation  at  Panama  and  have 
a  translation  of  the  part  of  the  Torrijos 
address  relating  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Canal  Zone,  I  quote  that  portion  of 
it  In  my  remarks  as  follows: 
Spexch  or  Brio.  Oen.  Omax  Torrijos'  Cinco 
De  Mato  Plaza — Octobeb   11,   1971 

We  also  wish  to  speak,  gentlemen,  about 
a  problem  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us. 
It  Is  the  problem  of  our  relations  with  the 
Canal  Zone 

We  wish  to  speak  of  tlUs  problem,  gentle- 
men, which  Omar  Torrljoe  and  the  Pana- 
manian i>eople  look  upon  as  a  sentimental 
problem,  essentially  sentimental.  If  not.  let 
our  ambassadors  of  the  friendly  republics 
here  present  say  so  Let  the  newspapermen 
here  present  say  so  What  people  in  the  world 
tolerates  the  humiliation  of  seeing  a  flag  Im- 
planted In  Its  own  heart?  Let  them  say  so. 
And  In  saying  so,  I  want  them  to  hx>k  at  us, 

I  know,  gentlemen,  I  know,  Panamanian 
people,  tiiat  we  are  reachli.g  the  limit  of  our 
patience,  I  know  we  are  reaching  our  limit 
of  patience  I/et  the  foreign  correspondents 
here  say,  let  them  sny  what  people  In  Amer- 
ica, or  what  people  In  the  world,  will  put 
up  wltii  having  a  governor  next  to  Its  terri- 
tory. In  behalf  of  whom?  Governor  of  what? 
Not  even  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa  will  put 
up  with  governors.  Oentlemen,  who  lias  seen 
anything  like  this'' 

Since  1904  the  Panamanian  people  have 
been  fighting  that  treaty,  which  If  shameful 
for  us,  for  the  United  States  democracy  la 
Ignominious,  L/»t  tb«m  prove  now  that  It  Is 
true  that  they  are  the  leaders  of  world  free- 
dom by  removing  from  our  mldat  the  colonial 
enclave  existing  here.  Instead  of  rushing 
to  alert  their  troops,  tiecauoe  every  time  the 
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Panamanian  people  get  together  tbey  alert 
their  troope.  They  alert  tbMr  troop*  with 
the  same  sense  of  guilt  that  tblevee  teke  to 
hiding  when  the  police  get  together.  With 
ihat  stune  sense  of  guilt. 

Let  the  world  llatenlng  to  us  know  the 
ruinous  extent  certain  United  States  men- 
trtJitles  have  reached.  They  pay  us,  they  pay 
Panama,  one  million  nine  hundred  thoiisand 
balboas,  that  is,  one  million  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  for  a  360  square  mile  strip 
of  land.  Yet,  the  Empire  Building  State 
(sic)  pays  a  net  13  million,  look  at  that  fig- 
ure. To  what  extent  does  their  malice  reach. 
That  a  Canal  that  sits  astride  a  world  route, 
that  a  Canal  that  has  forced  us  to  make 
their  enenUes  our  enemies,  that  has  deprived 
Panama  from  making  a  list  of  Its  own  en- 
emies. Yes,  gentlemen,  we  want  to  make  the 
list  of  our  own  enemies,  we  do  not  want  to 
be  enemies  of  any  country.  We  are  seeking 
the  right  solution  for  our  people,  the  right 
medicine  for  our  people,  the  appropriate 
a.'iplrln  for  our  be*dache. 

The  Panamanian  does  not  go  out  with  an 
umbrella  when  it  rains  In  Moecow.  That  Is 
not  true.  Nor  does  he  don  an  overcoat  when 
It  snows  in  Washington.  That  is  not  true. 
The  Panamanian  Is  seeking  his  own  solution, 
Is  seeking  to  create  a  new  Republic,  and  we 
are  finding  It  here.  This  Is  being  confirmed 
totlay. 

I  have  t>een  told  by  student  leaders  and 
by  men  who  love  the  Fatherland:  "Omar,  we 
have  faith  In  the  negotiations,  we  have  faith 
In  your  patriotic  spirit."  The  hour  Panama 
feels  disenchanted  at  the  negotiating  table, 
the  hour  that  they  deceive  us.  the  hoiu-  we 
notice  they  think  of  continuing  to  deceive 
us  I  win  come  here,  gentlemen  1  will  conae 
and  say  to  you:  Panamanian  people,  they  are 
deceiving  us  and  now  there  la  but  one  alter- 
native, a  single  alternative  remains  when 
that  happens.  TTie  alternative  of  a  genera- 
tion ofTerlng  Its  life  so  that  other  genera- 
tions may  find  a  free  country, 

(Crowd  Interrupts  and  shouts:  Omar,  be 
sure  and  strike  the  Orlngos  hard,) 

Oentlemen.  I  have  never  deceived  this 
country.  I  know  there  is  much  apprehension, 
there  Is  apprehension  in  the  atmosphere. 
Our  enemies,  our  enemlee  are  the  enemies 
of  the  good  feelings  of  the  United  States. 
They  would  want  us  to  go  to  the  Fourth  of 
July.  They  are  wrong,  gentlemen.  On  Fourth 
of  July  we  put  the  dead  and  they  put  the 
bullets.  Today  we  are  not  going  to  the  Fourth 
of  July  (Editor's  Note:  Fourth  of  July  Ave- 
nue Is  a  boundary  street  ) 

When  all  hopes  have  failed  to  remove  that 
colonial  enclave  from  here,  Omar  Torrijos 
will  coir.e  to  this  same  plaza  and  say:  Gentle- 
men, we  faUed.  let's  go  forward,  because 
Omar  Torrijos  Is  not  a  hero  with  someone 
el.se  s  blood.  Omar  Torrtjos  Is  going  to  ac- 
company you  and  the  six  thousand  rifles  of 
the  Ouardla  are  there  to  defend  the  integrity, 
the  dignity  of  this  country,  gentlemen. 

Bec8u.se  when  a  people,  gentlemen,  when 
a  people  starts  a  decolonization  process,  two 
things  can  happen.  They  either  colonize  all 
or  they  remove  their  colonlallstlc  tent.  And 
they  are  going  to  remove  It,  they  are  going 
to  remove  It.  gentlemen,  they  are  going  to 
renwve  It  I  wish  to  tell  you  the  truth,  gen- 
tlemen. I  am  honest  enough  with  you,  I 
would  be  dishonest  If  I  did  not  confess  here 
that  in  the  mentality  of  those  leading  the 
Northern  Nation  right  now  there  is  a  spirit 
of  understanding,  and  there  is  a  certain 
shame  for  allowing  a  situation  like  this  to 
have  continued  for  such  a  long  time.  They 
have  said  they  are  going  to  decolonize  this, 
that  they  will  give  us  back  our  flag,  that 
the  police  will  be  ours,  that  the  postal  sys- 
tem will  be  ours,  and  that  the  Panamanaln 
will  be  able  to  leave  his  home,  and  on  his 
way  from  home  to  work,  he  will  not  have  to 
go  through  that  ignominous  shame  of  pass- 
ing  through    a   section   of   road    under   the 


Jurisdiction  of  a  state  of  the  TTnlted  States. 
This  Is  going  to  end,  gentlemen. 

There  are  merchants  of  blood,  there  are 
merchants  of  blood  there  and  here,  and  the 
merchants  of  blood  know  no  nationality. 
Their  only  mlaalon  Is  to  sell  blood,  and  the 
Viet  Nam  market  Is  running  out.  They  wotild 
like  to  turn  Panama  Into  a  Viet  Pana,  into 
the  new  Viet  Pana  to  seU  their  war  machine. 
liCt  us  not  play  along  with  them,  gentlemen, 
we  will  not  play  along  with  them.  I  will  let 
you  know  when  the  negotiations  are  failing. 
Let  us  give  the  impression  of  being  a  proud 
country,  worthy  and  civilized.  And  the  day 
the  negotiators  fall,  I  don't  linow  what  will 
happen,  but  Torrijos  will  march  at  your 
head.  But  then  that  wUl  be  the  day  that  I 
will  tell  you. 


LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS   IN   FIGHT 
AGAINST  DRUG  ABUSE 

"Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  tMr.  Mitrphy)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  not  a  new  phenomenon,  the  use  of 
drugs,  but  it  is  something  which  has  be- 
come more  prevalent  among  young  people 
during  the  Sixties.  Mind-blowing  or 
mind-expanding  drugs  can  really  turn  a 
person  on ;  they  can  also  kill  as  evidenced 
by  Coroner  Toman's  report  of  48  deaths 
from  drug  overdose  in  Cook  County,  Dl., 
last  month. 

When  I  recently  completed  a  fact- 
finding tour  for  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  was  appalled  at  the 
use  of  dangerous  driigs  by  military  men. 
especially  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Certainly,  the  Defense  Department  Is 
making  an  effort  to  ascertain  which  men 
are  using  drugs.  An  amnesty  program 
was  recently  started  and  now  men  leav- 
ing Vietnam  are  glvoa  special  tests  to 
determine  if  they  have  ever  used  drugs. 
Like  the  body  counts  and  the  origin  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  however,  I  doubt  seri- 
ously if  the  American  people  will  ever 
really  know  the  extent  of  drug  use  in  the 
services. 

Just  last  week,  DOD  announuced  plans 
to  lengthen  the  rehabilitation  period  In 
Vietnam  for  servicemen  whose  tests 
proved  positive.  What  is  now  a  4-day 
stopover  in  Vietnam  prior  to  returning 
to  the  States  will  become  a  14-day  pro- 
gram. While  a  4-day  period  of  detoxifi- 
cation is  ludicrous,  a  14-day  delay  is  not 
much  better.  Can  there  ever  be  a  realis- 
tic appraisal  of  the  drug  problem  in  the 
military  and  elsewhere  if  those  in  charge 
continue  to  deal  with  the  problem  in 
such  an  imrealistic  way? 

Administration  ofiQciaLs,  just  back  from 
a  trip  to  Vietnam,  were  noncommittal 
when  questioned  by  the  press  recently. 
They  gave  no  indication  of  what  fiulhw 
steps  this  administration  was  going  to 
take  to  reduce  this  menace. 

Americans  are  tired  of  this  war;  they 
are  tired  of  the  killing  and  the  sacrifices 
of  many  American  lives.  They  are  tired 
of  the  addiction  problem  of  our  cities 
and  suburbs  which  is  in  part  traceable 
to  the  Vietnam  conflict.  They  now  aeem 
ready  to  do  something  about  these  frus- 
trations. But  they  caimot  carry  the  bur- 
den alone. 

The  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  was  held  in  Geneva  be- 


tween September  28  through  October  21, 
1971.  A  DeDartment  of  State  press  re- 
lease lauded,  the  debate  "characterized 
by  candor  and  specifics".  Discussions 
higiilighted  problem  areas  and  delin- 
quent coimtries  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Middle  East  and  Latin  America.  One  line 
of  the  release,  however,  nullified  the 
rest: 

The  CND  session  did  not  draw  forth  the 
additional  contributions  needed  frocn  1;he  de- 
veloped countries  for  the  UN  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control. 

There  can  be  no  treatment  and  re- 
habihtation  facilities,  do  qualified  medi- 
cal persoimel,  no  long-range  interna- 
tional attack  without  funds.  Tlie  ad- 
ministration's recent  addition  of  $155 
million  to  existing  drug  funds  in  this 
country's  budget  was  a  beginning  but 
hardly  an  adequate  one. 

I,  for  one,  refuse  to  be  satisfied  with 
introdu<^ng  drug  legislation  and  insert- 
ing a  few  pertinent  articles  in  the  Con- 
GRXssioNAL  RECORD,  I  am  agitating  for 
action  to  stem  the  tide  of  addiction  with 
every  legislative  and  administrative  tool 
at  my  disposal.  I  urge  all  of  you  to  do 
the  same.  We  must  settle  for  rK>thing 
less  than  an  all-out  assault  on  this  can- 
cer wiiich  is  infecting  our  servicemen 
and  our  children. 


VETERANS  DAY  IN  BUFFALO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Dulski)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Veterans 
Day  was  observed  last  Monday  imder  the 
new  law  which  schedules  it  for  the  third 
Monday  in  October,  rather  than  on  No- 
vember 1 1  eis  in  past  practice. 

We,  in  my  home  city  of  Buffalo,  NY., 
are  fortimate  to  have  one  of  the  finest 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  in  the 
coimtry.  It  is  located  adjacent  to  the 
State  University  at  Buffalo  campus  and 
its  school  of  medicine  which  gives  it  ac- 
cess to  an  additional  resource  of  medical 
talent  and  ssmipathetic  interest. 

I  went  to  the  hospital  last  Monday  to 
visit  with  both  the  patients  and  the  staff. 
I  can  report  that  morale  is  good.  I  have 
been  to  the  hospital  many  times  before 
and  again  I  was  very  pleased  with  what 
I  foimd. 

Those  who  follow  professional  football 
are  aware  that  our  city  has  a  team  in  the 
American  Conference,  the  Buffalo  Bills, 
They  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  standings. 
but  that  is  not  relevant  here, 

I  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  BiUs  took  time  out  on  Veterans 
Day  to  visit  the  patients  at  the  VA  hos- 
pital. This  was  indeed  heartening  to  me. 

And  speaking  of  the  Bills,  I  want  to 
note,  too,  the  visit  to  the  hospital  of  one 
of  the  team's  former  star  quarterbacks, 
who  quit  footl^all  to  seek  pubUc  office.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  our  able  colleague  and 
my  Buffalo  area  neighbor,  the  Honorable 
Jack  F.  Kkmp. 

Both  Mr.  KzicF  and  I  earlier  had  the 
pleasure  of  taking  paj<t  in  an  impressive 
special  Veterans  Day  program  at  Buf- 
falo's main  post  ofBce,  That  program  was 
conducted  by  Joseph  D.  Scdita,  officer  in 
charge. 
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LEOISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
ACHZEVS  PUNDAlOOrrAL  REFORM 
OP  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PAY- 
ROLX.  TAX 

"Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prcvloua  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachuaettx  (Mr.  Harrimo- 
TON)  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  Introducing,  with  Mrs.  Omr- 
fTTHS,  a  bill  that  would  achieve  funda- 
mental reform  of  the  social  security  pay- 
roll tax. 

The  payroll  tax  Is  the  second  largest 
producer  of  Federal  revenues.  This  year 
It  will  yield  $47  billion,  more  than  the 
corporate  Income  tax  and  exceeded  only 
by  the  individual  Income  tax. 

The  pajrroll  tax  is  also,  unfortunately 
a  large  and  regressive  tax.  We  in  this 
country  reached  agreement  long  ago  that 
taxation  should  be  based  on  "ability  to 
pay."  In  general,  we  have  agreed  that 
only  income  La  excess  of  that  needed  for 
necessities  should  be  taxed.  The  payroll 
tax  reverses  that  intention.  It  does  not 
exempt  subsistence  income  and  tax  high- 
er Incomes:  it  rather  taxes  the  subsist- 
ence or  "Orst"  income,  and  exempts  high- 
er inc(xnes. 

The  Injustice  of  this  structure  of  the 
tax  is  serious  because  the  tax  is  so  large. 
The  employee  share  and  the  employer 
share  are  each  5.2  percent.  And  in  order 
to  finance  scheduled  increases  in  Social 
Security  benefits  this  tax  will  rise  even 
further.  HJl.  1  provides  for  increases 
to  7.2  percent  by  1977  in  both  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  share. 

The  original  funding  of  the  social 
security  program  was  not  so  drastically 
unjust.  For  one  thing,  the  payroll  tax 
more  closely  approximated  a  proportional 
tax  since  it  co<vered  the  entire  earnings 
of  97  percent  of  all  workers.  Second,  the 
tax  was  smaller.  The  original  rate  was 
I  percent.  At  that  time  the  payroll  tax 
provided  a  small  portion  of  revenues  and 
did  not  mar  the  essentially  progressive 
nature  of  the  combined  Federal  tax 
policy. 

The  payroll  tax  now  provides  23  per- 
cent of  Federal  revenues.  This  share  is 
growing.  By  1976  the  payroll  tax  will 
produce  25  percent  of  Federal  revenues, 
some  $dO  billion.  In  short,  we  are  rely- 
ing in  greater,  not  leaser,  measure  on  our 
most  regressive  tax. 

Recent  cuts  in  lower  income  brackets 
have  made  the  individual  income  tax 
more  progressive.  However,  this  relief 
has  been  eliminated  in  iDfu-t  or  in  full 
for  middle-income  workers  by  the  in- 
creasing burden  of  the  payroll  tax. 

There  are  other  serious  inequities  in 
the  present  payroll  tax  formula.  Unlike 
the  Income  tax.  the  payroll  tax  is  col- 
lected without  consideration  of  family 
.size  or  extraordinary  expenses.  The  sin- 
gle worker  pays  the  same  as  the  married 
couple  or  the  family  of  seven,  despite 
differences  in  ability  to  pay. 

The  present  formula  discriminates 
against  families  with  two  wage  earners. 
Individual,  not  family.  Income  Is  taxed. 
A  family  with  two  workers,  each  earn- 
ing $8,000  pays  twice  as  much  tax  as  a 


family  in  which  a  single  worker  earns 
$16,000.  And  two-worker  families  do  not 
necessarily  receive  greater  benefits 
eventually. 

Th©  legislation  we  are  submitting 
would  remove  the  inequities  of  the  pay- 
roll tax  without  changing  the  basic 
structure  of  the  social  security  system. 
The  change  involves  no  administrative 
headaches. 

The  bill  we  are  proposing  would  re- 
move the  inequities  and  the  regressivity 
from  the  payroll  tax. 

The  ceiling  on  taxable  Income  would 
be  removed.  Including  all  wages  in  the 
tax  base. 

The  personal  exemptions  and  low-In- 
come allowance  permitted  on  the  Federal 
income  tax  could  be  subtracted  from 
taxable  income. 

These  changes  would  insure  that  the 
payroll  tax  be  collected  according  to 
ability  to  pay.  The  tax  would  be  col- 
lected on  a  family  basis.  Families  with 
two  wage  earners  would  no  longer  be 
double  taxed.  Large  families  because 
of  their  greater  needs  would  be  taxed 
leas  than  small  families  or  single  work- 
ers of  the  same  income  level. 

This  reform  would  lower  the  payroll 
tax  for  63  million  Americans.  It  would 
lower  the  tax  for  every  family  of  four 
with  an  income  under  $14,500.  for  every 
married  couple  making  less  than  $13,000. 
and  for  every  single  worker  earning  $12,- 
250  or  less.  Even  at  the  income  level  of 
$25,000,  as  many  families  would  pay  less 
in  payroll  tax  imder  the  proposed  plsm  as 
would  pay  more.  Only  8  million  upper  in- 
come Americans  would  pay  more  under 
the  proposed  changes. 

"nie  blU  would  take  social  security  of 
the  actuarial  sj^stem  and  put  it  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  system.  "Hils  change  has  been 
called  for  by  several  successive  Presiden- 
tial Advisory  Com.missions  on  Social  Se- 
curity. Recent  blanketing-ln  provisions 
and  raises  in  benefits  which  give  current 
recipients  payments  far  in  excess  of  their 
original  contributions  have  already  made 
Social  Security  financing  pay-as-you-go 
in  reality.  It  la  time  to  drop  the  costly 
formsdlty  of  actuarial  financing. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  the  tax  rate 
for  employees  would  have  to  be  set  at  5.2 
percent  in  order  to  finance  current  bene- 
fits. This  rate  would  have  to  be  raised  in 
coming  years  to  pay  for  scheduled  bene- 
fit Increases,  but  not  as  sharply  as  the 
rate  Increases  provided  for  in  H.R.  1. 

The  principle  of  equal  contributions  by 
employer  and  employee  would  be  main- 
tained by  requiring  the  employer  to  pay 
tax  or  all  wages  paid,  but  at  a  reduced 
rate  to  compensate  for  deductions  in  the 
taxable  income  provided  to  employeee. 
Initially  this  rate  would  be  set  at  4,5  per- 
cent. 

Removing  the  celling  on  taxable  in- 
come would  provide  naturally  increasing 
revenues  as  personal  Incomes  rise  in  the 
United  States.  The  present  benefits  are 
totally  inadequate  for  many  of  the  elder- 
ly Americans  now  receiving  social  secu- 
rity. 

Raising  benefits  to  meet  the  rise  In  the 
cost  of  living  and  to  give  more  adequate 
coverage  to  recipients  will  cost  a  great 


deal.  The  present  tax  structure  cannot 
bear  the  increase.  It  already  places  too 
great  a  burden  on  those  least  able  to  pay. 
Oiir  proposal  is  not  a  substitute  for 
general  revenue  financing  and  would  not 
interfere  with  a  partial  fliumcing  of  so- 
cial security  in  that  manner.  I  have  long 
been  in  favor  of  general  revenue  financ- 
ing, and  hope  that  it  will  be  undertaken. 
However,  if  general  revenue  financing  is 
to  be  delayed,  or  gradually  expEUided  as 
a  supplement  to  the  pajToU  tax.  it  is 
imperative  that  the  payroll  tax  be  made 
as  equitable  as  possible. 


NEW  YORK'S  BOND  ISSUE 

<  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
the  people  of  New  York  will  vote  on  the 
transportation  bond  issue.  I  am  support- 
ing this  measure  because  its  passage  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  viable  means  of  sav- 
ing the  30-cent  fare  at  this  time,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  fare  is  the  overriding 
concern  of  all  New  York  City  residents. 
There  are  many  faults  with  both  the 
package  which  has  been  designed  to  save 
the  fare  and  the  proposed  allocation  of 
funds  to  be  raised  by  the  bonds,  but  the 
blunt  truth  is  that  any  fare  increase 
would  create  mtolerable  hardship  for 
millions  of  people  in  our  town,  and  we 
must  take  advantage  of  any  plan  that 
can  avert  an  increase. 

The  package  represents  the  only  polit- 
ical compromise  acceptable  to  those  of- 
ficials who  must  secure  the  State  legis- 
lature's approval  of  the  plan.  This  leaves 
New  Yorkers  with  no  real  choice  In  the 
matter;  we  must  support  the  bond  issue 
or  invite  disaster. 

Aside  from  "capital  maintenance" 
money  from  the  bond  issue,  the  sifesidy 
package  as  reported  includes  Increased 
Trilwrough  facility  tolls  and  a  subsidy 
from  the  city  of  New  York  of  potentially 
$200  million  in  the  next  2  years  over  and 
above  the  $250  million  which  the  city  an- 
nually contributes  to  the  transit  author- 
ity for  operating  costs  and  debt  service. 
To  say  that  the  city  is  bearing  an  unduly 
heavy  burden  for  the  operation  of  the 
transit  authority  is  to  understate  the 
case. 

The  city's  share  of  the  subsidy  could 
be  reduced  according  to  the  Oovemor 
and  Dr.  WiUlam  Ronan  if  the  Federal 
Government  makes  $100  million  avail- 
able In  grants  to  the  city  for  mass  tran- 
sit. I  have  Introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  10400 
as  amended,  which  would  provide  %.*- 
year,  $1  billion  emergency  relief  program 
for  rapid  transit  systems  and  commuter 
railroads.  Under  my  bill,  the  city  would 
receive  about  $100  miUion  in  the  first 
year  of  the  program  to  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  rights-of-way.  It  is 
highly  doubtful,  however,  that  such  legis- 
lation could  be  passed  in  time  to  aid  our 
present  fare  crisis  without  the  vigorous 
pubUc  support  of  Oovemor  Rockefeller 
and  other  Oovemors  across  the  country, 
and  I  urge  Governor  Rockefeller  to  work 
to  marshal  such  support. 
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In  the  beet  of  eJl  possible  worlds,  I  be- 
lieve the  bond  issue  should  be  studied  on 
its  merits  Edone  without  the  entangle- 
ment of  the  fare  issue.  New  York  City 
residents  would  have  good  cause,  in  such 
a  situation,  to  be  skeptical  of  the  bond 
issue.  We  have  seen  virtually  no  improve- 
ments in  our  subways  since  the  passage 
of  the  1967  bond  issue  which  was  success- 
ful only  because  of  heavy  city  support. 
Given  the  continual  dilapidation  of  our 
subways,  we  could  well  expect  a  far 
greater  allocation  of  funds  for  mass  tran- 
sit than  is  now  proposed  by  the  State. 
Wlien  one  considers  the  availability  of 
matching  Federal  funds,  it  is  clear  that 
this  bond  issue  may  well  provide  more 
for  liighways  than  for  mass  transit.  That 
is  a  real  perversion  of  priorities,  yet  a 
very  real  probability.  The  State's  recent 
contention,  made  before  the  New  York 
congressional  delegation,  that  $1  billion 
in  matching  Federal  funds  for  mass 
transit  would  be  forthcoming  as  a  result 
of  the  bond  issue  is  no  more  than  wish- 
ful tliinking. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  bond  issue 
cannot  now  be  considered  without  the 
emotional  complications  of  the  fare  issue. 
But  it  is  essential  to  consider  rationally 
the  situation  as  it  exists  today,  and  such 
consideration  dictates  support  of  the 
bond  issue,  and  I  urge  New  Yorkers  to 
so  support  it.  I  do  feel,  however,  that 
this  bond  issue  has  been  used  as  a  ploy 
whereby  the  State  has  avoided  the  com- 
mitment it  must  eventuallj'  make  to  sub- 
sidize our  subways.  What  we  are  faced 
with  now  is  acceptable  only  as  a  stop-gap 
measure  and  I  support  it  as  such. 


THE  OZARK  REGION  IS  FAST 
CATCHING  UP  IN  HOUSING 

(Mr  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Ozarks 
we  revere  the  log  cabin  as  a  symbol  of 
our  past,  but  the  limitations  of  living  it 
represents  are  far  behind  us. 

In  housing  aj  in  many  other  ways,  the 
Ozarks  region  is  fast  catching  up  with 
the  be.st  tills  country  has  to  offer  in  mod- 
ern advantages. 

We  are  taking  part  in  a  break- 
through In  rural  housing  achieved  the 
past  2  years  through  the  much  improved 
services  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Three  years  ago,  housing  credit  sUll 
was  acutely  limited  in  smaller  towns  and 
the  countryside.  Local  lending  institu- 
tions could  not  supply  all  the  home  fi- 
nancing needed  in  territory  t>eyond  the 
normal  reach  of  city  lenders.  Housing  In 
rural  America  remained  in  a  state  of 
widespread  dilapidation  and  insufflcien- 
cy.  with  insufficient  housing  twice  as 
prevalent  among  rural  famUies  as  in  the 
cities. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  problems 
was  that  of  finding  a  livable  house  or 
apartment  for  rent  in  a  small  town, 
priced  within  the  means  of  elderly  peo- 
ple living  on  modest  retirement  Income; 
wliich  tliey  had  seen  fit  to  toll,  sweat. 


and  work  for  in  securing  their  own  fu- 
tures. 

Over  all  the  20  years  from  fiscal  1950 
through  fiscal  1969,  FHA  rural  housing 
credit  totaled  $2V3  blUion — ^never  as 
much  as  $500  million  a  year  for  the 
entire  United  States.  In  Missouri,  the  re- 
turn of  princii>al  has  always  been  over 
100  percent  due  to  prepayments. 

However.  President  Nixon  has  now 
taken  personal  Interest  and  action  in 
tliis  matter,  with  the  result  that  the  rural 
housing  program  has  more  than  tripled 
within  the  fiscal  years  1970  through  1972. 
It  totals  $3.8  billion  for  these  3  years — 
far  in  excess  of  all  that  was  done  in  the 
previous  20  years  It  appears  the  return 
will  be  greater  than  100  percent  still 
from  grateful  and  well-housed  farm 
operators 

Tliese  billions  in  new  rural  housing 
credit  are  being  generated  from  private 
sources,  through  the  better  operations  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

This  Department  of  Agriculture  agency 
serves  both  farm  and  nonfarm  rural 
people  with  insiu-ed  hovtsing  credit,  sup- 
plementing the  conventional  credit  avail- 
able. It  is  the  same  agency,  serving  the 
rural  public  tiirough  local  county  offices, 
that  has  long  carried  on  bedrock  serv- 
ices in  agricultural  credit  for  family 
farmers,  and  the  rural  community  water 
and  sever  program. 

Farmers  Home  has  developed  new  smd 
liighly  effective  ways  of  placing  its  in- 
sured loan  notes  either  with  local  lenders, 
or  with  investors  in  distant  centers  of 
finance. 

During  the  past  2  years,  this  system 
has  drawn  about  $2.2  billion  of  extra 
capital  from  home  loans  into  the  niral 
United  States,  and  this  fiscal  year  it  will 
produce  a  new  annual  high  of  $1.6  billion. 

Nowhere  is  the  impact  of  this  new 
rural  housing  opportunity  more  appar- 
ent than  in  our  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  southwest  Missouri. 

We  stand  first  among  all  districts  of 
the  State  in  new  family-owned  hoiising 
realized  from  the  FHA  rural  program. 

More  than  1,000  of  the  4,700  homes 
produced  in  rural  Missouri  in  fiscal  year 
1971  are  in  the  Seventh  District.  This 
represents  $11  »^  million  of  the  $53  mil- 
lion of  rural  home  building  financed  in 
Missouri  through  Farmers  Home  the  past 
year. 

Beneficiaries  are  the  small  town.  farm, 
and  other  rural  families  of  modest  in- 
come, who  realize  their  dream  of  owning 
an  adequate,  modernized  home  while 
they  are  building  families  and  farms;  the 
builders  and  suppliers  who  take  part  in 
building  and  equipping  these  houses;  the 
whole  communities  where  attractive  new 
homes  replace  sagging,  faded  relics  of  an 
earlier  day;  and  put  a  new.  much  more 
inviting  face  on  a  town  or  rural  area. 

Especially  outstanding  is  Missouri's 
record  in  developing  good  apartment 
homes  for  senior  citizens  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

We  are  the  first  State  to  build  more 
than  1,000  such  units.  Projects  in  50 
smaller  towns  of  Missouri  have  been 
organized  by  local  community  organiza- 
tions. They  operate  as  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations devoted  to  fulfilling  a  commimity 


need — the  need  for  inexpensive  but  safe 
and  modem  housiixg  where  retired  pe<vle 
may  hve  in  independence  and  dignity  m 
the  communities  they  call  home 

These  projects  hberate  our  older  peo- 
ple from  the  dismal  alternatives  of  living 
in  a  house  or  room  that  is  cheap  only 
because  of  its  decrepit  condition,  or  of 
"doubling  up  with  relatives." 

In  towns  of  our  district  such  as  For- 
£>th,  Marshfleld,  Jasper.  Stockton.  Hu- 
mansville,  Fair  Grove,  Greenfield,  and 
many  others — typical  senior  citizen 
apartment  projects  are  garden-style 
groupings  of  fourplex  buildings,  totaling 
some  20  apartment  units  and  including 
a  central  activities  room.  Each  unit  has 
a  livingroom,  bedroom,  dining  area,  fully 
modernized  kitchen  and  bath. 

State  Director  John  O.  Foster  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  supplies 
these  figures  or  the  projects: 

The  average  amount  loaned  per  living  uult 
Is  $8,295  5fi.  All  units  are  oae-bedroom  apart- 
ments except  for  eight  efficiencies  and  13  two- 
bedroom  apartments.  The  rent  for  one-bed- 
room apartments  varies  f.tjm  t35  to  $55  per 
month  where  utilities  are  net  f  umLshed. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  vast  differ- 
ence in  cost  between  solving  rural  prob- 
lems with  action  in  the  rural  commu- 
nities, or  taking  care  of  people  after  they 
move  to  the  city  m  distress. 

The  same  tji^e  of  apartments  tliat  cost 
about  $8,300  per  unit  in  our  rural  com- 
munity projects,  cost  $16,500  per  unit  m 
public  housing  projects  m  larger  Mis- 
souri towns  and  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everj-  principal  service  of 
Farmers  Home — in  housing,  agriculture 
and  rural  community  facilities — has  been 
strengthened  at  the  expressed  direction 
of  President  Nixon.  Besides  the  great 
advance  m  rural  housing  credit,  he  has 
called  for  $700  million  of  insured  lending 
through  FHA  for  family  farm  ownership 
and  operation  this  year,  as  compared  with 
the  $475  million  level  of  recent  years  He 
has  raised  tht  rural  water  and  sewer  loan 
program  from  the  $200  million  to  the 
$300  million  a  year  level. 

The  result  is  far  greater  progress  than 
ever  before,  in  stimulating  the  credit 
necessa.-y  for  successful  operation  of  the 
family  farm,  and  bringing  living  condi- 
tions up  to  standard  in  long  disadvan- 
taged rural  areas. 

And  as  the  agency  charged  with  deliv- 
ering these  much  increased  resources  to 
rural  area^.  the  record  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  in  all  its  programs 
reflects  great  credit  upon  our  former  col- 
league in  Congress  and  neighbor  at  home, 
the  Honorable  James  V.  Smith  of  Oida- 
homa,  National  Administrator  of  FHA. 


STEEL  YOURSELF  FOR  TROUBLE  IN 
METALS  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  piven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  a  couple 
of  stories  which  highlight  a  special  con- 
cern of  mine  relative  to  the  depth  and 
longevity  of  our  present  recession.  A 
major  article  on  page  1  reveals  the  woes 
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of  the  aluminum  Industry.  A  further 
story  on  page  8  refers  to  a  continuing 
pattern  of  earning  lo«  In  the  copper  In- 
dustry. All  the  steel  companies  have 
similar  tales  of  woes  to  spin. 

This  does  not  surprise  me.  Mr  Speak- 
er, nor  should  any  alert  observer  be 
shocked.  The  sadder,  deeper  truth  Is  that 
this  Is  neither  a  temporary  nor  a  local 
phenomenon.  Let  me  elaborate. 

Throughout  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries the  1960'9  have  seen  an  unprece- 
dented expansion  of  the  mineral  extrac- 
tion and  metal  processing.  So  much  cap- 
ital has  been  so  diverted.  In  fact,  that  the 
consumption  capacity  of  the  industrial- 
ized comitries  is  not  capable  of  absorbing 
output  even  if  times  improved.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  precisely  these  Industries  which 
are  in  the  forefront  of  the  pollution 
problem.  My  prediction  is,  therefore,  that 
we  shall  see  a  plateau  of  metal  process- 
ing output  in  the  highly  Industrialized 
countries  for  some  time  to  come. 

This  fact  suggests  some  painful  alter- 
natives. Like  one:    All  such  facilities  In 

the  free  world  in  particular  will  have  to 
operate  below  capacity  The  pain  of  this 
Is  obvious  when  you  realize  that  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  business,  esperially  true 
In  alimiinum,  dictates  that  when  you  get 
below  90-percent  capacity,  you  threaten 
all  profit  and  below  85  percent,  you  move 
to  sure  loss.  Like  two-  We  have  alreadj' 
experienced  tough  competition  in  the 
metal  products  lines  within  tlie  free 
world  market  and  the  realities  make  It 
predictable  that  such  competition  could 
become  not  Just  fierce,  but  cruel.  Like 
three :  This  could  move  us  In  the  United 
States  to  more  protectionism.  The  bad 
news  here  Is  that  this  game  Is  already 
a  greater  threat  to  the  Free  World  com- 
munity than  communism  ever  has  been 
or  will  be. 

Are  we  committed  to  a  course  that 
leads  to  disaster.  Not  If  Intelligent  and 
thoughtful  plans  are  made  and  imple- 
mented And  now,  some  of  the  require- 
ments I  believe  are  these 

First.  We  sliould  prepare  and  encour- 
age— yes,  even  fund—  plan.s  and  pro- 
grams to  use  domestic  output  of  metals 
for  programs  in  transportation  and  con- 
sti-uction. 

Second  Encourage  leaders  of  the 
metaJ  Industries  in  the  Free  World  to  get 
together  to  mutually  work  out  the  most 
efficient  uses  of  existing  technologies  and 
facilities  and  to  make  multinational  ap- 
proaches to  existing  and  emerging 
markets. 

Third.  Support  pha^neout  of  US.  facili- 
ties not  competitive  nor  efflcient. 

Fourth  Enter  into  multinational  ac- 
cords, public  and  private,  to  develop  the 
use  of  metal  products  in  the  third 
world — the  so-called  underdeveloped 
countries.  This  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant requirements.  It  imdergirds  the 
sense  of  urcency  I  believe  we  should  have 
concerning  the  legislation  for  soft  loans 
to  underdeveloped  countries  through  IDA 
In  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter-Amertcan 
Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank. 

Believe  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  fellow 
Members,  this  is  a  matter  not  of  doing 
good,  but  rather  scr^'ing  our  own  obvious 


best  Interest*.  If  we  do  not  act  con- 
structively to  meet  the  imperatives  which 
arise  out  of  the  overcapacity  we  must 
live  with  for  a  longer  time  than  any- 
one yet  has  foretold,  then.  I  repeat,  the 
risk  is  not  only  great;  it  is  scary.  We 
will  see  depression  In  the  metals  Industry 
to  some  extent.  Increased  competition, 
followed  by  protectionism  reactions,  in 
turn  followed  by  deterioration  In  tlie 
whole  free  world — a  world  which  seemed 
Indestructible  only  a  short  time  back. 

I  am  not  a  doomsday  prophet  It  is  not 
my  nature  to  be  negative.  Can  I  not  en- 
list some  of  you  to  sliare  my  concern  and 
to  join  In  a  positive  program  for  a  real- 
istic coping  with  this  looming  crisLs? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  copies  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  articles  to  be  ap- 
pended to  these  remarks  and  commended 
for  sober  reflection  of  all  Members. 
An  iNO     At.cMiNrM     Onci-Boomino     iNors- 

TUT   RvNs  IvTO   Big  Trouble,    Ovkrcapac- 

rrr  Blamed 

(By  Roy  J    Harris) 

Au-oA.  Ttnn  —This  hlue-collar  company 
town,  created  and  dominated  by  Ihf  country's 
blgRPsi  aJuniliium  producer,  ought  to  have 
Ijeen  on  the  verge  of  a  boom  now  1  he  com- 
pany. Aluminuna  Co.  of  America,  hae  been 
shttiply  expanding  the  capacity  of  Ita  plant 
complex  here,  and  It  bad  planned  to  start 
up  a  new  "super  potllne"  for  making  alu- 
minum Ingots  enr'.y  In  1972 

But  forget  about  a  boom  Instead,  it  looks 
aa  If  an  economic  buat  Is  underway  The 
company's  new  $50  mllllon-or-so  plant  ad- 
dition, with  a  capacity  of  100.000  Uina  a  year, 
stajid*  only  partly  finished,  and  It  won't  be 
completed  tx-fore  197;i,  at  the  earliest.  While 
"Indeflnltely  "  stalling  rumpletlon.  Alcoa  al.so 
has  closed  a  quarter  of  Its  existing  plant 
capacity  of  200.000  tons  a  year.  And  more 
than  800  Alcoa  employes,  nearly  one-flfth 
of  the  compRny's  nomxnl  work  force,  have 
t>een  laid  off 

Thl3  town's  unexpected  nU-sfortune  mlrrrjrs 
that  of  the  Industry  as  a  whole.  Once  one 
of  America's  fastest-growing  industrial  teen- 
at:ers  alvimlnum  has  developed  into  a  ma- 
ture Industry  with  grown-up  problems,  over- 
capacity, price  weaknes.s  sluggl.ih  demand, 
tough  foreign  competition  .-ind  environmental 
obertaclefl.  "The  era  of  a  relatively  small 
aluminum  Industry  which  liad  to  run  Bat- 
out  at  100%  of  capacity  Is  long  gone,"  says 
W  H  Krome  George,  president  of  Alc^a.  He 
recently  told  a  gathering  of  aluminum  ei- 
eciitlves  that  "one  of  us  (producers)  U  feel- 
ing very  well,  some  of  us  are  pretty  alck,  and 
a  f!'w  of  us  may  not  survive  "  Such  woes  are 
certain  to  preoccupy  many  of  the  250  alu- 
minum executives  who  are  in  New  York 
tod.iy  and  tomorrow  for  the  yearly  meeting 
of  the  .\lumlnum  Association,  an  Industry 
({ro\ip. 

NO  SILVEB  LINING 

Overseas  aluminum  producers  have  ex- 
pau'led  So  have  the  US.  "Big  Tliree."  Al- 
coa. Reynolds  Metals  Co  and  Kaiser  Alu- 
minum &  Chemical  Corp  And  several  new 
companies  have  started  making  aluminum 
In  the  U  .S  All  that  has  agp-avated  overca- 
pacity US.  producers  have  responded  by 
delaying  planned  expansions  and  Idling  sonte 
exUtlng  production  facilities.  Right  now 
the  Industry's  estimated  operating  rate  Is 
about  BS^r  of  capacity,  the  lowest  figure  In 
at  lea.st  a  decade 

Last  year's  recession  and  this  year's  balf- 
hearted  recovery  have  dampened  demand 
for  aluminum.  Industry  shipments  fell  6fl<^ 
last  year  to  Just  under  5  million  tons  Early 
hopes  for  a  significant  pickup  this  year 
have  dimmed. 

Tlie   big  capacity   and   the  small   demand 


have  weakened  prtuec  and  turned  offlclal 
price  quotations  Into  mere  BtartlBg  polnta 
for  discounting  While  the  book  price  for 
aluminum  In^ot  quoted  by  tjuijor  produc- 
ers la  29  cents  a  pound,  actual  selling  prices 
are  substantially  lower.  Citing  "ridiculous" 
price  shading.  Consolidated  Aiumlnum  Corp 
recently  labeled  the  ae-cent  quotation  "com- 
pletely fictitious"  and  sliced  its  own  list 
price  by  more  than  30^  ,  to  23  cents  a 
pound — a  step  analysts  say  other  compa- 
nies now  are  mulling. 

BAN  TICE  CAN 

Intematlotud  troubles,  particularly  the 
fast  exparuBlon  of  foreign  competitors,  have 
chopped  tr  S.  aluminum  exporte  in  half  this 
year,  List  year,  exports  accounted  for  nearly 
12'",  of  total  shipments  of  the  domestic  In- 
dustn'  What's  more,  political  threats  loom 
abroad:  most  of  the  bauxite  ore  the  US 
Industry  needs  U  mined  in  developing  na- 
tions prone  to  Instability  and  resentment 
toward  US   mining  Interest*. 

The  ban-the-can  drive  pushed  by  anti- 
Utter  groups  Is  aimed  at  aluminum  aa  well 
as  tin  containers;  environmentalists  deem 
the  cans  a  growing  menace.  But  cans  also 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  Industry's  fastest- 
.sellmu  and  most  profitable  products.  Oregon 
has  outlawed  rlngtop  cans,  and  other  states 
and  communltlee  are  considering  doing  the 
same  Another  problem  Is  the  nation's  elec- 
trle-power  pinch,  which  could  cripple  any 
Industry  upturn  by  Inflating  the  operating 
costs  of  power-devouring  aluminum  smelters 

Tlie  combined  effect  of  all  those  factors 
has  pushed  profits  way  down.  Alcoa.  Reyn- 
olds .tnd  Kaiser  lumped  together,  earned 
»238  mlUli'n  In  1969;  last  year  their  proflu 
dropped  ll*:;,  to  tail  million,  and  the  down- 
trend Is  continuing  this  year.  Analysts  ex- 
pect many  companies  to  wind  up  with  1971 
profits  down  between  SO":  and  Ibr  from 
last  year's  al  ready -depressed  figure  This 
year's  third  quarter  was  the  Industry's  worst 
in  memorv  Reynolds  posted  a  »5  million 
loss.  contra.«t<»d  with  a  year-earlier  profit 
of  $B.5  mlUlcn.  Kaiser,  which  cut  Its  divi- 
dend in  half  last  month,  had  a  73%  plunge 
la   operatliig    net     Alcoa   profit    dropped  77^c. 

THK    GOOD    m.D    OATS 

It's  all  distressingly  unlike  the  style  In 
which  Industry  executlvs  are  Qccu.stoni'-d  to 
operating  An  Industrial  Infant  before  World 
War  II.  aluminum  emerged  at  the  end  of  the 
war  as  a  promlalrvg.  fast-growing  new  busi- 
ness In  1948,  there  were  only  three  producers 
who.se  ciimhlned  yearly  capacity  amounted  to 
641.500  tons.  The  Industry's  spectacular  ex- 
pansion since  then  has  increased  the  number 
of  primary  domestic  producers  to  13.  and 
industry  capacity  to  4  2  million  tons  a  year 
Orouth  prospe^n^s  encouraged  such  outsiders 
as  National  Steel.  Revere  Copper  &  Brtiss  and 
others  to  diversify  Into  aluminum. 

Research  and  aggressive  selling  spewed  a 
steady  stream  fif  new  aUmUnum  prc(duct» 
that  vastly  expanded  the  market  By  holding 
prices  low  until  aluminum  pot  a  strong  foot- 
hold in  a  market,  producers  snatched  sal's 
away  from  products  made  of  competing 
mau-rlals  like  steel,  wood  and  copper.  Home 
products  aluminum  siding,  awnings  and 
storm  windows  became  Important  In  the 
19508  Aluminum  wire  and  cable  that  re- 
placed copper,  and  aluminum  cans  that  re- 
placed steel,  were  big  In  the  1960s  And  auto- 
mobile makers  steadily  ptit  more  and  mor; 
aluminum  Into  cars 

In  Its  two  decades  of  fast  growth,  the  in- 
dustry s  shipments  mtUtlplled  by  foiu--and- 
a-half  times  to  5  4  million  tons  In  1969  from 
12  mlUlou  U)n8  In  19&0  Despite  an  occasional 
slowdown,  executives  took  It  as  a  rule  of 
thumb  that  aluminum  shipments  would  In- 
crease yearly  at  twice  the  growth  rate  for 
the  economy  aa  a  whole. 

•"Now  Id  say  6%  growth  will  be  a  more 
realistic  figure  when  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct   rises   4        "   says   David   Healy,   a   metals- 
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Industry  analyst  at  the  Wall  Street  firm  of 
Bumham  &  Co.  \ix.  Healy  and  other  analysts 
consider  that  the  Industry  Is.  In  a  sense,  a 
victim  of  Ite  own  succeas:  the  big  Increases 
In  capacity  partly  responsible  for  Its  current 
troubles  were  planned  during  the  mld-I960E. 
when  aluminum  profits  were  large  and  ex- 
pansion seemed  a  good  idea 

T;  e  industry  says  S'.ewart  R  Spertt^r.  an 
Oppenhelmer  k  Co  analyst,  "Is  at  a  cross- 
roads '  Mr  Spector  thinks  the  aluminum 
producers  must  keep  cutting  back  output  or 
their  troubles  wl'.l  worsen  If  tiiey  are  U) 
survive  in  their  present  fonn,  "  he  says  "the 
aUimlnum  oompanles  must  make  the  right 
decisions  regarding  marketing  strategy,  oper- 
ating rates  and  pricing  policies  over  the  next 
12  months" 

Aluminum  executives  themselves  are  en- 
gaged In  an  unaccustomed  bit  of  critical  self- 
analysis  "The  Indtistry,"  Alcoa's  Mr  George 
said  In  a  recent  speech  In  England,  "was  built 
world-wide  by  men  skilled  In  production  and 
sales  No  production  man  wants  to  be  caught 
without  enough  plant  capacity.  No  good 
salesman  wants  to  stop  setting  new  sales 
records  We  would  all  be  better  off  If  more 
of  our  companies  had  been  run  over  the  past 
decade  by  cold-eyed  flna:iclal  types,  by  men 
who  understand  money,  profits  and  return  on 
Investment  to  a  greater  degree  than  mast  cf 
us."  Mr  George  was  Alcoa's  chief  financial 
officer  for  years  before  becoming  president, 
whereas  current  chairman  John  D  Harper 
was  a  production  executive  most  of  his 
career,  and  former  chairman  F.  J  Close  was 
a  sales  executive. 

There  are,  of  course,  glimmers  of  optimism 
Many  executives  are  hoping  that  the  admln- 
Istratlons  new  economic  policies  will  help 
lift  the  Industry  out  of  the  doldnims.  "This 
business  changes  from  night  to  day  very 
quickly."  sa>'B  Richard  3  Reynolds,  chairman 
of  Rejmolds  Metals.  The  economy  "Is  going 
to  have  t«  swing"  to  the  better,  he  says. 

Producers  already  have  a  stake  In  poten- 
tially fast-growing  markets  like  rapid  transit 
cars  and  mobile  homes  And  engineers  have 
found  new  u-ses  fr)r  the  metal  in  all  kinds  of 
other  construction,  from  residential  house 
frames  to  skyscrai>er  "ctirtaln  wall"  exteriors 
Industry  executives  believe  also  that  the  ex- 
tra weight  of  safety  and  emlsston-control  de- 
vices will  enco\:rage  auto  makers  to  put  even 
more  of  the  lightweight  metal  in  cars:  Chev- 
rolet already  uses  an  aluminum  engine  block 
In  its  Vega 


A    SYSTEMS    AN.A  LYSIS    APPROACH 
TO  CAPITOL  SECURITY 

<Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hi-s  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneou.«;  matter  < 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
bomblnp  of  the  Capitol  in  March  of  this 
year  brought  forth  a  spate  of  proposals 
on  how  to  improve  congressional  se- 
curity. "I'he  more  recent  allegations  that 
the  .spoken  and  written  communications 
of  Members  and  staff  may  be  subject  to 
surveillancp  of  one  kind  or  another  by 
persons  or  groups  not  attached  to  the 
Congress  are  additional  reasons  why  the 
Congress  should  act  promptly  to  estab- 
lish its  own  internal  security  unit. 

What  Is  needed  is  more  than  a  mere 
expan.sion  of  the  Capitol  Police  Force, 
morp  than  intermittent  sweeps  of  the 
buildings  in  search  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance devices,  and  more  than  additional 
security  measures  at  polnta  of  entry  In 
the  Capitol  buikJlngs.  In  a  word,  a  com- 


prehen-slve  rather  than  a  patchwork  ap- 
proach is  what  is  required. 

This  can  best  be  done  by  a  systems 
analysis  of  Capitol  Hill  security  require- 
ments Such  an  approach  entails  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  threats  and 
risks  to  which  the  Congress,  includmg 
its  peisonnel,  facilities,  and  Information, 
are  subject  and  a  subsequent  formula- 
tion of  minimum  safeguards.  I  do  not 
claim  any  special  expertise  in  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  a  total  security  program 
What  I  am  sure  of,  however,  is  that  the 
three  principal  elements  of  the  Con- 
press — its  facilities,  personnel,  and  In- 
formation— are  subject  to  risks  and 
threats  against  which  there  are  pres- 
ently no  protections  or  safeguards. 
Moreover.  I  doubt  tiiat  some  of  these 
problems  and  threats  have  ever  been 
seriously  evaluated  or  that  po.ssible  solu- 
tions have  ever  been  foi"mulated.  I  speak 
of  respon-ses  to  the  risks  of  kidnap, 
blackmail,  robbery,  fires,  riots,  intercep- 
tion of  communic-ations,  rifling  of  files, 
and  optical  surveillance  among  others. 
I  also  speak  of  the  need  to  provide  se- 
curity for  Members  and  staff  In  Wash- 
ington, in  their  home  States  and  else- 
where. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  that 
the  people  we  serve  have  access  to  their 
Capitol  facilities  and  to  their  representa- 
tives, and  that  the  peoples  busmess  be 
conducted  in  an  atmasphere  free  of  the 
fear  of  destructive  and  disruptive  forces. 
To  assure  maintenance  of  such  an  at- 
mosphere Congress  needs  a  single  focal 
point  for  all  seciu-ity  functions.  In  my 
opinion,  only  in  that  way  can  we  gtiar- 
aniee  a  proper  balance  between  security 
and  accef..sibillty. 

A  congressional  security  unit  which  I 
envision  cou^d  serve  as  a  valuable  con- 
gressional adjunct  In  other  areas.  It  could 
provide  the  necessary  technical  advice  to 
Congress  in  tlie  application  of  modem 
technology  to  the  security  problems  of 
the  Congress  It  could  also  serve  as  a 
central  point  for  the  coordination  of 
services  pro\1ded  to  the  Congress  by  the 
various  Federal  Investigative  agencies. 
Including  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, the  Secret  Service,  Uie  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  Defense  Department 
agencies,  and  others.  This  particular  re- 
sponsibility of  tlie  congressional  security 
unit  would  not  only  minimize  duplication 
of  effort  resulting  from  referral  of  simi- 
lar or  identical  security  problems  by 
Members  or  committees  of  Congress  to 
more  than  one  of  these  agencies,  but 
also  make  more  efficient  and  economical 
the  provision  of  services  by  Federal  in- 
vestigative agencies.  A  not  unimportant 
additional  benefit  would  be  that  congres- 
sional oversight  and  review  of  the  policies 
and  operations  of  these  Federal  agencies 
could  be  conducted  with  greater  in- 
dependance  and  freedom. 

It  Is  important  that  both  Houses  act 
Jointly  in  this  area  and  that  the  pro- 
graming for  and  operation  of  the  con- 
gressional security  imlt  be  imdertaken 
with  the  security  considerations  of  the 
entire  Congress  in  mind.  It  will  not  do 
for  each  body  to  go  its  own  way  in  this 
vital  area. 


To  carry  out  these  purposes  I  am  today 
inuxKlucing  legislation  which  1  hope  will 
receive  prompt  and  favoraijle  considera- 
tion. 


NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE  AWARDED  TO 
WILLY  BRANDT.  CHANCELLOR, 
FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 

Mr.  BLACKBLT^N  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  tiie  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  BLACKBLTRN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  matter  which  causes  me  grave 
concern. 

A  five-member  committee  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament,  chaired  by  Mrs.  Aase 
Lionaes,  herself  a  member  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Labor  Party,  chose  to  award  this 
year':;  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  Willy  Brandt 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Geimany.  The  Norwegian  Parliamen- 
tary Conimittep  acted  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  a  five-man  committee  whose  most 
prominent  member  was  Jens  Otto  Krag. 
the  Premier  of  Denmark,  who  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  Social  Democratic  bloc  in 
the  Danish  Parliament  Another  mem- 
ber of  the  ncwnmating  committee,  who 
IS  well-known  for  his  bizarre  ideas,  was 
Prof  Giorgio  La  Plra  of  Florence,  Italy 
Although  German  diplomatic  sources  m 
Nor'A-ay  had  maintained  that  Chancel- 
lor Brandt  had  asked  that  his  name  be 
withdrawn  from  consideration.  Mrs. 
Lionaes,  Uie  chairman  of  the  Norwegian 
Parliament's  Nobel  Prize  Committee  de- 
nied this  rtimor.  However,  since  the 
chairman  of  the  Nobel  Prize  Committee 
and  the  leading  member  of  the  nominat- 
ing committee  are  outst&ndmg  members 
of  ptirties  belonging  to  tlie  Social  Demo- 
cratic International,  does  not  it  suggest 
itself  that  West  Germany's  Social  Demo- 
cratic lesKlership  was  at  least  privy  to — 
if  not  actively  engaged  in  promoting — 
Chancellor  Brandt's  nomination  and 
selection? 

In  the  citation,  the  award  committee 
stressed  the  concrete  initiatives — taken 
by  Chancellor  Brandt — leading  to  relax- 
ation of  tension."  Among  other  points, 
the  citation  referred  to  the  signing  by 
West  Germany  of  treaties  of  friendship 
•ft-ith  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  TTie 
ratification  of  these  treatie£  by  Uie  Ger- 
man Parliament  is  domesticaL'y  a  highly 
contentious  matter  and  not  at  all  a  gen- 
erally accepted  and  uncontested  policy 
of  tlie  Federal  Republic  The  award  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  Chance' ior 
Brandt  at  this  time,  that  L<=.  shortly  be- 
fore tlie  ratification  debate  in  the  Ger- 
man Parliament  is.  Indeed,  a  sti-ange  and 
unusual  sign  of  attempting  to  support 
one  of  the  parties  to  a  critical  German 
domestic  debate  This  support  comes 
from  non-German  bodies  whose  leading 
members  stand  in  an  Interlocking  rela- 
tionship to  the  leadership  of  the  German 
Social  Democratic  Party  whose  chair- 
man, in  turn,  Cliancellor  Brandt  is. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we 
must  raise  questions  of  this  nature  or 
we  will  end  up  cooperating  with  the  plans 
of  those  who  politically  oppose  us 
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CHINA,       THE       UNITED       STATES, 
AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

(Mrs.  ABZUa  asked  and  was  (flven 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  thLs 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUO  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
addressed  this  House  on  the  vote  of  the 
United  Nations  to  seat  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China.  I  expressed  my  deep  con- 
cern for  the  negative  reaction  which  has 
been  expressed  by  some  who  suggest  that 
we  ought  to  reduce  our  financial  support 
for  the  United  Nations.  My  colleague, 
Mrs.  Patsy  MrNx,  of  Hawaii,  gave  a  lec- 
ture on  the  subject  of  'China,  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Nations,"  last 
night  at  the  Asia  House  in  New  York  City, 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  Include  It  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
letter  on  thi.s  same  subject  which  was 
signed  by  125  Members  of  thLs  House: 
Speech    by    Representative    Patst    T.    Mink 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  Join  Mr 
P^ter  McKe*ver  and  the  distinguished 
members  and  guests  of  tlie  Aala  Society  at 
this  most  dramatic  time  When  Dr.  Tom 
Manton  invited  me  to  speak  on  the  subject 
of  "China,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations",  I  assumed  It  would  be  timely  but 
nobody  dreamed  of  a  stunning  76  to  35  U.N. 
vote  Just  two  days  before!  At  best,  some 
were  predicting  a  close  vote.  The  U.S.  was 
to  the  very  end  predicting  a  victory.  As  It 
turned  out.  It  was  quite  a  triumph  for  the 
UN    as   a   world   deliberative   body. 

I  regret  that  Secretary  Rogers,  Ambeussador 
Bush  and  certain  Members  of  Congress  have 
deplored  this  vote,  using  such  worda  as  day 
of  infamy."  a  grave  tragedy,  and  deplorable. 
Certain  Members  of  the  Congress  have  bla- 
lAJitly  stated  that  nations  we  help  through 
economic  and  foreign  aid  should  be  our  cap- 
tives, but  "doublecro«8ed"  us  in  this  vote. 
They  argue  that  since  we  no  longer  control 
the  UN  and  have  lost  our  ability  to  prevent 
the  expression  of  honest  world  opinion  that 
we  should  cut  our  monetary  support  and 
scuttle  It  through  forced  bankruptcy.  It  ia 
one  thing  to  flght  with  all  we  have  to  win  a 
vote:  it  is  quite  another  to  use  our  wealth 
to  kUl  the  organization  simply  because  we 
cannot  any  longer  control  it. 

Last  week  Wednesday  at  a  press  confer- 
ence I  announced  that  135  Members  of  the 
House  had  signed  a  letter  to  Ambassador 
Buah  reaffirming  our  support  of  the  U.N.  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  China  vote.  I 
believe  that  there  are  others  who  would  have 
signed  such  a  lertter  but  because  of  the  pree- 
auree  of  time.  I  was  unable  to  tallc  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  who  would  have  likely 
conciured.  As  it  was,  I  secured  over  a  hun- 
dred of  thoee  signatures  personally  by  direct 
contact  on   the  floor  of   the  House. 

I  most  advise  that  of  these  100  or  more 
Members  I  contacted,  a  significant  majority 
favored  the  Admlnlstrfttlon'g  "Two  China" 
policy.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
the  U.N  vote  of  Monday  Is  not  popular  among 
my  colleagues,  nor  Is  It  popular  In  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  U.N.  has 
voted  and  whether  we  approve  or  not.  we 
must  now  move  on  to  our  larger  reeponsl- 
bUltles  as  a  creator  and  not  as  a  destroyer  of 
this  world  Institution. 

I  believe  also  that  we  must  now  undertake 
a  broad  campaign  within  our  own  country 
to  explain  the  actions  of  the  UN.  In  tenns  of 
reality  and  end  all  theoe  poisonous  recrlml- 
naUooA  and  threats  which  do  not  dignify  our 
status  as  a  sup>er  power. 

Put  simply,  the  U.N.  merely  decided  that 


the  People's  Republic  of  China  was  a  legiti- 
mate government  of  700  million  Chinese.  Our 
President  has  stated  as  much  too  What  the 
U.N  was  not  willing  to  do  was  succumb  to 
our  rationale  that  it  was  not  a  slnnple  dele- 
Ratloa  Issue  The  UN.  vote  very  clearly 
showed  that  It  viewed  this  purely  from  the 
vantage  pK>lnt  of  which  delegation  was  the 
legitimate  representative  of  the  700  million 
Chinese  It  agreed  with  xia  that  Peking  obvi- 
ously wa."!  What  It  refused  to  go  along  with 
is  the  nctlop.  that  the  change  In  recognition 
ref|ulred  making  a  9«>»parate  government  out 
of  the  other  de'.egatlon  whose  credentials 
w(?re  no  longer  being  recognized. 

Perhaps  I  could  be  more  charitable  If  I  be- 
Ue.ed  that  our  position  was  sound  or  even 
b<ised  upon  national  security  considerations 
required  for  the  preservation  of  oux  country 
But  the  rea«on.H  fur  all  theee  antics  are  simply 
our  national  ego  and  pride  Having  held  a 
position  for  21  years,  we  could  not  simply 
BiCqulesce  without  "loss  of  face"  I  always 
thought  that  this  phenomenon  was  essen- 
tially an  Oriental  "hang-up"  but  I  find  that 
It  has  afflicted  the  Occident  with  rare  In- 
tensity of  late. 

Under  the  rationale  that  we  could  not  let 
a  true  friend  down,  we  came  up  with  a  ijoi- 
Icy  of  supporting  the  Nationalist  regime's 
claim  to  the  territory  of  Taiwan,  because  it 
had  occupied  it  through  military  force  since 
1949.  In  politics  as  well  as  diplomacy  there 
are  times  we  must  choose  up  sides  and  de- 
fend our  'friends'  but  when  the  votes  are 
counted  and  our  friends  lose,  I  hardly  believe 
that  our  national  interest  requires  that  we 
not  continue  to  mof>e  and  prolong  the  spec- 
tacle of  defeat. 

Our  loss  of  face  at  the  U.N.  will  feed  fuel 
to  the  fires  of  the  ultra-right  in  this  country 
who  have  always  hated  the  U.N.  and  sought 
to  have  us  withdraw  from  It.  They  have  even 
condemned  our  children  for  collecting  funds 
on  Halloween  for  UNICEF! 

I  believe  that  we  have  come  to  this  point 
in  UN.  history  because  of  certain  Initiatives 
taken  by  President  Nixon  early  In  his  Ad- 
ministration. His  decision  to  permit  travel 
and  to  liberalize  trade,  and  of  course,  his 
announcement  of  a  personal  visit  to  Peking 
guaranteed  a  new  UN  attitude  on  the  ques- 
tion of  The  People's  Republic  of  China.  No 
longer  do  we  see  in  our  prestigious  news- 
papers headlines  about  'Red'  China.  It  has 
overnight  l>ecome  a  respectable  nation,  en- 
titled to  be  referred  to  as  a  legitimate  gov- 
ernment. 

Having  ourselves  created  this  a\ira  of  ac- 
ceptance, it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
other  countries  would  not  do  the  same. 
Where  before  they  Joined  us  in  our  efforts 
to  'outlaw'  this  country,  since  we  no  longer 
respected  our  own  embargo,  there  was  no  rea- 
son for  them  to  be  stuck  with  It,  in  fact.  It 
was  Imperative  that  they  too  change  and 
thereby  convince  Peking  that  they  were  not 
■puppets'  of  the   United   Stales. 

While  we  were  busy  shaking  hands  with 
Chou  En  Lai,  it  was  difficult  for  anyone  to 
believe  that  ovir  defense  of  the  Nationalist 
government  was  anything  more  than  a  po- 
litical debt  required  by  our  past  commit- 
ments and  as  a  U.)ken  gesture  to  appease  the 
right-wing  who  were  attacking  the  Preskieut 
for    playing    'ping-pong'    with    freedom. 

I  woiild  like  to  give  President  Nixon  credit 
for  initiating  a  move  away  from  our  previous 
hard-line  stand.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
foresaw  the  Inevitable  result  of  the  U  N. 
vote  and  therefore  acted,  but  certainly  the 
State  Department  must  have  been  as  aware 
as  all  other  observers  that  the  United  Na- 
tions was  bound  to  recognize  Peking  this 
fall  Only  the  fate  of  Taiwan  was  at  Issue  We 
agreed  that  Peking  should  have  both  a  aoat 
in  the  General  Assembly  as  well  as  the  Se- 
curity Council  seat 

The  President  must  have  seen  a  need  to 
make  an  accommodation,  and  be  choee  the 


dramatic  route  of  personal  diplomacy.  By 
doing  so.  I  think  he  helped  to  avert  wide- 
spread hysteria  In  our  ctjuntry.  The  cries  of 
outrage  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  are  bad 
enough  now,  but  think  of  what  they  would 
have  been  had  our  government  beeu  totally 
commuted  once  again  to  Its  blind  course  of 
completely  excluding  Peking  from  Interna- 
tional councils. 

As  It  was,  the  presence  of  Dr.  Kissinger  in 
Peking  at  the  time  of  the  crucial  UN  debate 
was  no  accident.  I  believe  this  fact  alone 
probably  was  the  key  to  the  startling  large 
vote  In  Peking's  favor  The  signal  to  many 
small  nations  was  clear:  we  considered  the 
Peoples  Republic  more  Important,  and  no 
matter  what,  the  White  House  was  deter- 
mined to  continue  its  detente  If  Indeed  this 
was  where  the  ball  game  was  to  be  played  — 
why  shotUd  they  be  left  out  In  the  cold,  sup- 
porting Taiwan  when  even  the  U.S  was  mov- 
ing beyond  to  the  capital  of  Peking 

And  so.  the  decision  to  send  Dr.  Kissinger 
on  his  dramatic  second  Journey  to  Peking 
put  the  President's  own  seal  on  the  policy 
of  continued  dealings  with  the  mainland 
government,  and  I  believe  turned  around 
the  votes  of  many  countries  which  were  try- 
ing desperately  to  "read  "  our  real  Intentions. 

X  can  sympathize  with  their  problem, 
since  our  course  was  at  best  ambiguous  The 
ploy  of  opposing  the  second  part  of  the  Al- 
banian Resolution — to  exclude  Taiwan — was 
completely  Incongruous  at  a  time  when  we 
had  Just  demonstrated  our  ability  to  grasp 
the  realities  of  world  politics. 

It  Is  remarkable  that  we  saw  no  oonfllet 
between  recognizing  Peking  on  one  hand  and 
supporting  Taiwan  on  the  other.  We  were 
simply  the  victims  of  our  owu  propaganda. 
You  can't  denounce  a  country  as  savages 
to  a  whole  generation  of  Americans,  as  we 
did  for  21  years  by  picturing  the  Chinese 
Communist  government  as  some  kind  of 
sub-human  evil  dragon  from  the  mysterious 
East,  ready  to  butcher  civilized  people,  and 
then  have  these  same  Americans  accept  over- 
night the  principle  of  full  U.N.  recognition 
of  this  same  China. 

And  so  we  tried  to  reserve  a  spot  for  the 
"good  guys  "  on  Taiwan  even  as  we  tried  to 
welcome  Peking.  Our  erratic  handling  of  the 
issue  made  It  dlfHcult  for  other  nations  to 
understand  what  we  were  seeking.  My  own 
view  Is  that  there  were  other  ways  of  han- 
dling the  China  question  without  violating 
our  "Boy  Scout"  Ethlc. 

The  overall  vote  Itsell  was  a  tremendous 
victory  for  world  peace,  and  we  should  take 
cheer  by  it.  It  Is  a  giant  step  forward.  The 
full  recognition  of  700  million  Chinese  will 
strengthen  the  UN.  Their  parUclpatlon 
should  greatly  ease  International  tensions  as 
ditlerences  are  worked  out  through  discus- 
sions rather  than  under  the  ominous  threat 
of  nuclear  war. 

What  the  United  States  does  now.  how- 
ever. Is  terribly  Important,  for  unless  we 
change  our  attitudes  very  quickly,  we  could 
continue  the  same  destructive  dichotomy 
that  has  plagued  u.s  for  all  these  21  years. 
It  l.s  imperative  that  we  work  toward  a 
realistic  and  harmonious  rapprochement  be- 
tween Peking  and  Taiwan  that  will  prevent 
tis  from  being  drawn  Into  another  Vietnam 
war  years  from  now. 

The  significance  of  the  UN.  vote  Is  that 
Taiwan  ha«  been  cut  off  from  the  moral  sup- 
port of  that  distinguished  international  body 
which  has  voted  repeatedly  for  21  years  to 
recognize  its  delegates  as  the  spokesmen  for 
all  of  China  not  only  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly but  in  the  Security  Council  aa  well. 

It  was  poselble  previously  to  construct  a 
rationale  for  our  support  of  the  Taiwan  gov- 
ernment: after  all.  moet  of  the  other  na- 
tion* in  the  world  did  also  Nc»w  they  do  not, 
and  w«  musit  aooept  this  reality. 

Suggestions   have    emanated    from   Peking 
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that  the  Chinese  jrovernment  is  content  to 
Ibt  time  deal  with  tbe  problem  of  the  exiled 
Nationalists  on  Taiwan.  Even  after  Chiang 
kal-Shek  is  gone.  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  Na- 
tionalists would  a^ree  to  letting  the  local 
Taiwanese  aseume  control  S<:ime  say  that  a 
bloody  civil  war  between  the  14  million  Tai- 
wanese and  the  two  mUllon  Nationalists  Ls 
Inevitable. 

If  so,  there  Is  a  danger  that,  should  we 
continue  our  support  for  the  Nationalist 
regime  in  Taiwan,  we  will  be  forced  to  chooee 
sides  in  this  internal  struggle  It  will  be  an- 
other Vietnam  On  the  other  hand.  If  we 
ignore  T^wan.  we  may  be  permitting  a  blood- 
bath to  occur  I  am  not  among  those  who 
look  wltb  stoicism  on  such  a  proepect,  as  if 
it  were  a  necessity  In  order  to  establlsli  a 
solid  political  order;  that  Is  a  racist  attitude 
which  presiLmes  that  it  Is  perfectly  all  right 
for  Asians  to  kill  one  another  as  long  as  the 
end  result  is  "good  ". 

So  I  feel  that  our  policy  now  should  be  to 
work  to  prevent  a  resolution  of  Taiwan's 
tiltimate  status  by  military  means  I  should 
emphaslz«  Immediately  that  It  Is  not  for  tis 
to  meddle  In  the  future  pcriltlcal  status  of 
Taiwan.  Th\s  is  the  responsibility  of  the  peo- 
ple of  CThlna  and  Taiwan  At  the  same  time, 
we  can  at  least  support  In  principle  those 
steps  which  are  mcwt  likely  to  achieve  an 
amicable  accord,  suid  remove  any  barriers 
which   might   Interfere   with  that   objective. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  our  govern- 
ment will  soon  seek  diplomatic  relations  with 
Peking.  We  can  then  work  to  persuade  Peking 
to  permit  free  elections  on  Taiwan  perhaps 
even  under  United  Nations  supervision 
should  Tlolenee  threaten.  Peking  might  be 
persuaded  that  the  government  thus  elected 
on  Taiwan  would  be  willing  to  deaj  with  It 
as  to  the  ultimate  status.  The  V  S  oommlt- 
ment  to  self -determination  would  be  like- 
wise honored  It  may  be  that  Taiwan  could 
eventually  beccxne  an  autonomous  Chinese 
state  much  as  Byelorussia  and  Ukraine  are 
automomous  states  of  tiie  Soviet  UrUon.  Thl.s 
flnal  outocune  would  serve  to  vindicate  our 
smashing   def^eat  this  past  Monday. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  our  government 
should  not  also  maintain  cordial  relations 
with  the  government  now  in  power  In  Tai- 
wan— although  such  should  not  be  construed 
to  guarantee  nallltary  support  Our  military 
commitments  to  Taiwan,  entered  Into  long 
before  it  became  obvious  that  the  reet  of 
the  world  did  not  recof^nlze  tiie  validity  o* 
the  Taiwanese  claim  to  sovereignty  over  all 
of  China,  must  now  he  reasBe!>8ed. 

In  1969,  I  was  offered,  and  I  accepted,  the 
Chairmanship  of  a  U  S.-CTiina  CoDimlttee 
within  the  Members  of  C^ingress  for  Peace 
Through  Law,  a  bipartisan  unnfJlclal  organi- 
sation seeking  to  promote  world  peace 

Last  year  In  a  series  of  luncheon  meetings, 
our  Committee  heard  from  a  number  of  ex- 
perts on  China.  Stateroenta  were  given  by 
the  Honorable  Elliot  Richardiron,  then-Under 
Secretary  of  State;  Mr  Harrison  Salisbury. 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Times:  Honorable  Alvln  Hamilton,  former 
Canadian  minister  of  agrlctHture  and  nego- 
tiator of  the  Sino-Canadlan  wheat  agree- 
ment;  Mr  Pat  Clever.  Canadian  business- 
man; Dr  Jeremy  Stone  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relation.";  Dr.  Noel  Brown  of  New 
York;  Profeaaor  Jerome  A  Cohen  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School;  and  Mr  Fox  Butterfleld, 
New  York  Times  correspondent.  We  were  also 
forturuite  to  have  pa[>ers  presented  at  these 
same  meetings  by  our  colleagxies.  Congress- 
man Paul  Plndley,  Senator  Walter  Mondale. 
Congressmen  Charles  Whalen,  Robert  Leg- 
gett,  Jonathan  Blnfdiam,  and  Mcrrta  Udall. 
and  Senator  Dan  Inouye. 

At  these  meetings,  which  were  attended 
o.ily  by  the  Members  of  Congress,  we  tried 
to  explore  in  depth  all  of  the  major  ramifica- 
tions of  U.8.-Oh!na  policy   I  might  add  that 


our  Committee  laid  the  groundwork  for  these 
studies  by  preparing  an  ertenalve  i«port  on 
the  historical,  political,  and  military  aspects 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  Chin*.  At  the  oon- 
clusion  of  our  series,  I  submitted  a  summary 
ai.d  recommendations.  The  Members  of 
Congress  who  associated  themselves  with 
these  recommendations  were  Senators  Hat- 
field of  Oregon.  Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa, 
George  McGovem  of  South  Dakota,  and  Wal- 
ter Mondale  of  Minnesota:  and  Representa- 
tives Bella  Abzug  of  New  York,  John  Oon- 
yers  of  Michigan.  Robert  Drlnan  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Don  Edwards  of  California,  Paul 
Findley  of  Illinois,  Don  Praser  of  Minnesota, 
Mike  Harrington  of  Massachusetts.  Augustus 
Hawkins  of  California.  Robert  Kastenmeler 
of  Wisconsin,  Abner  Mlkva  of  niinois,  Ber- 
tram Podell  of  New  York,  Thomas  Rees  of 
California,  Henry  Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  Donald 
Rlegle  of  Michigan.  Howard  Roblson  and 
Benjamin  Rosenthal  of  New  York.  Edward 
Roybel  of  California,  William  Ryan  and 
James  Scheuer  of  New  York.  Prank  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  and  Charles  Whalen  of 
Ohio. 

None  of  us  are,  of  course,  experts  on  China, 
however  I  believe  that  we  do  express  a  point 
of  view  which  was  arrived  at  after  full  and 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  problem. 

Our  statement  wa*  as  follows: 

"We  commend  and  support  the  recent  Ini- 
tiatives by  President  Nixon  which  have 
moved  us  toward  the  goal  that  he  has  set 
for  his  administJiatlon — normalizing  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

In  the  light  of  this  new  atmosphere  In  bi- 
lateral relations  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  we  must  now  take  the  next  logi- 
cal step — advocated  also  by  the  President— 
to  assure  that  representation  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  should  recognize  what  Is  inevita- 
ble—that the  China  seat  in  the  U  N  wlU  be 
occupied  by  representatives  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China 

The  status  of  Taiwan  should  be  initially 
handled  as  a  matter  lor  the  United  Nations 
Tnisteeship  Council.  We  look  forward  to  an 
ultimate  reeclutlon  of  the  status  of  Taiwan 
to  be  decided  by  the  peoples  on  both  sides  of 
thP  Taiwan  straits. 

For  the  United  States  the  necessity  of 
expanding  cultural,  economic  and  social 
relations  to  Include  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  will  become 
increasingly  obvious.  We  should  undertake 
this  step  as  soon  as  feasible 

•Friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  China  has  been  a  hEdlmark  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  during  the  last  2O0  years  The 
hostility  of  the  last  ao  years  has  been  a  devia- 
tion of  that  long  range  policy  from  which  we 
must  return.  Let  historians  write  th«t  1971 
was  the  watershed  year  which  marked  a  re- 
turn to  an  era  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  China  " 

It  is  my  belle:  that  a  solution  to  the  status 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  Taiwan,  now  with- 
out portfolio  as  the  government  of  all  of 
China,  yet  unoccupied  by  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  oould  well  be  a  matter  for 
the  UN  to  coualder  We  need  the  Interest  of 
the  UN  to  provide  the  peaceful  mechantsm 
for  negotiations  and  discussions  which  must 
take  place  between  the  People's  Republic 
and  the  people  of  Taiwan.  More  Importantly, 
U.N  presence  could  provide  an  orderly  tran- 
sition needed  to  avert  a  human  catastrophe 
for  the  peop:e  of  Taiwan  who  must  sooner 
or  later  be  (rtven  the  right  to  determine  their 
future  aUcgtance. 

However,  the  netUesome  laeue  of  Taiwan 
should  not  be  allowed  to  divert  our  attention 
from  our  larger  goals  It  Is  extremely  Im- 
portant that  our  people  utidarstand  tbe  ben- 
efits that  will  derive  In  terms  of  cultural  eon- 
tacts,  trade,  and  reductions  In  world  ten- 
sions that  can  flow  from  cordial  relations  with 


China.  No  longer  can  we  afford  to  Ignore 
their  existence  or  picture  the  Chinese  as  In- 
scrutable, sinister  enemies  We  must  recog- 
nize them  first  of  all  as  human  beings,  and 
then  go  on  to  deal  with  them  as  the  exigen- 
clee   cf  IntematlonaJ   afTalrs   require. 

It  Is  now  time  to  "open"  China  again  to 
contacts  with  the  west.  But  It  1«  really  the 
United  States  which  is  being  'opened"  by  the 
force  of  world  opinion  to  the  emergence  cf  a 
China  qure  unlike  the  outlaw  we  have  long 
portrayed  it  as  being.  She  Is  In  truth  a  major 
factor  In  wor',d  affairs  and  Is  now  taking  her 
place  among  the  United  Nations. 

This  is  why  we  were  for  the  first  time  de- 
serted by  all  our  western  allies  such  as  Great 
Britain,  Canada.  a:'.d  France  all  of  whom 
voted  against  the  United  States  position. 
Thty  recogjilze  that  the  west  must  be 
"opened"  to  China,  and  that  dogmatically 
held  pofiitioris  mtist  be  changed. 

It  m-ost  also  be  said  that  the  recognition 
of  China  by  the  U.N.  will  be  no  automatic 
panacea  for  the  Immense  problems  that  have 
plagued  that  organization.  We  cannot  pre- 
dict whether  the  Chinese  efforts  will  be 
negative,  or  positive  In  accordance  with  the 
goals  of  the  U.N. 

Certainly  the  Issues  wIU  be  vastly  more 
complex.  If  times  were  perilous  with  Just  the 
Soviet  Union  there  to  frustrate  us.  It  could 
be  e  r-en  more  so  wltji  China  in  our  midst.  But 
far  from  being  an  argument  fop  us  to  now 
withdraw  in  defeat,  this  is  a  compelling  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  only  maintain  but 
Increase  our  participation  In  the  UJ<  it  will 
be  vastly  more  Important  now  as  the  UJ*. 
becomet  an  even  more  meaningful  body  due 
to  the  representation  of  China,  for  us  to  pre- 
serve our  voice  in  the  decision  that  will  be 
made. 

We  must  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality — 
negative  or  positive  Po&slbiy  the  United 
State?  can  serve  an  arblter'E  role  In  areas  of 
conflict  between  the  super  powers  Russia  ar.d 
China.  If  we  pull  o\Jt.  It  will  confirm  Russian 
suspicions  that  our  tumsbovit  on  China  was 
designed  to  install  In  the  UN  an  adversary 
which  would  do  our  battles  for  us  against  the 
Soviets.  Some  Russian  oflnclals  have  felt  that 
we  were  trying  to  capitalize  on  the  poor  re- 
lations between  these  two  countries  I  think 
It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  to  allow  the 
U.N.  to  l)ecome  a  mere  debating  platform  for 
the  antagonisms  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China.  We  can  avoid  this  by  using  our  in- 
fluence to  mollify  the  conflicts  and  strive  for 
compromise  agreement,  but  if  we  withdraw 
we  will  be  surrendering  our  power  to  Influ- 
ence the  International  pursuit  of  peace 

Those  of  us  who  serve  In  Congress  and  who 
are  concerned  vrith  maintaining  the  United 
States  contributions  to  the  U.N  will  be  re- 
doubling ovir  efforts  to  prevent  a  retrench- 
ment. I  urge  your  resolutions  and  assistance 
In  rallying  such  support. 

Beyond  this,  an  objective  for  all  Americans 
who  truly  seek  a  better  United  Stales  per- 
spective of  Asia  will  be  to  educate  the  public 
and  even  our  poverumenlal  cHlclals  to  the 
reality  of  the  UN.  decision.  The  term  "Bed 
China"  should  disappear  from  the  national 
lexicon  and  be  replaced  simply  by  "China". 

We  must  strive  to  cleanse  public  opinion 
of  the  years  of  negative  propaganda  sired 
about  the  Chinese,  for  we  »-Ul  be  deaJinp 
with  them  on  an  increasing  basis  over  the 
years  ahead. 

Just  as  we  accepted  the  existence  of  Rus- 
sia a-s  a  nation  to  be  reckoned  with  In  wor'.d 
politics,  we  must  similarly  recognize  the 
necessity  of  oooununlcation  and  accord  be- 
tween the  rest  of  the  world  and  tbe  700 
million  people  of  China. 

This  Is  a  task,  of  course,  toward  which  the 
Asia  Society  has  been  working  for  years,  and 
I  know  that  at  this  most  crucial  time  your 
efforts  will  doubly  Important. 
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C'lNGRESS  ;ir  THE  Unithj  Statks, 
W aahington,  DC,  October  13, 1971. 
Hon.  Oeorgx  Bush. 
AmbasaadoT.  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N, 

New  York.  N  Y 

Dear  Ma  Ambassador:  Wo  believe  that  k 
strong  United  NatloriB  la  an  essential  element 
In  the  creation  of  a  Just  and  peaceful  world. 
We  believe  that  you  share  our  views. 

We  were  deeply  distressed  tt)  re<id  state- 
ments ascribed  to  other  Members  of  Congress 
threatening  a  dramatic  reduction  In  U.S.  fS- 
nancUI  support  for  the  UN,  If  the  Republic 
of  China  were  to  be  expelled  from  that  body. 

However  we  a.s  Individuals  may  feel  on  the 
particular  Issue,  nothing  could  b«  more  dam- 
aging to  our  genuine  national  Interest  than 
for  U3  30  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
the  United  Nations  For  years  the  United 
States  has  fought  the  efforts  of  other  U.N 
members  to  exercise  a  flnanclal  veto  over 
Its  actlvltlee  by  withholding  funds.  It  takes 
lUtle  foresight  to  perceive  tliat  should  this 
practice  become  widespread,  the  UN.  will 
cease  to  function  at  all  In  any  meaningful 
way.  The  recent  criticism  by  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau Director  Ingersoll  of  countries  which  are 
refusing  to  contribute  to  a  U  N  anti-drug 
program  poses  an  Ironic  co'interpolnt  to  the 
suggestion  of  withholding  funds,  and  serves 
to  underline  the  danger  to  our  luteresta  of 
such  a  course. 

Wf  firmly  believe  that  our  e(To*-ts,  like 
yours,  must  be  dedicated  to  strengthetUng 
the  U.N..  not  simply  for  its  own  sake,  but 
also  because  the  attainment  of  a  world  In 
which  International  c<w:»peration  prevails 
ought  to  be  at  the  heart  of  our  foreign  f)ollcy 
We  urge  you  to  make  clear  that  our  govern- 
ment remains  committed  to  that  gf>al. 
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Ar.drew  Jacobs  of  Indiana 

Robert  Tlernan  of  Rhode  Island. 

WUUam  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania, 

Cornelius  Gallagher  of  New  Jersey. 

Peier  Kyros  of  Maine. 

Jonathan  Blugham  of  New  Y^ork. 

Sam  Qlbbons  of  Florida. 

Bob  Bergland  of  Miimecota. 

Thomas  O'Nell  of  Ma.ssachusett8. 

Clarence  Long  of  Maryland. 

Arthur  Link  of  North  Dakota. 

John  McPaU  of  Callforala. 

BUI  Prenzel  of  Minnesota. 

Peter  Frellnghuysen  of  New  Jersey. 

Frank  Horton  of  New  York. 
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Margaret  M   Heckler  of  Ma-s-sachusetts. 

Charles  A    Musher  of  Ohio 

Richard  Boiling  of  Ml.ssourl. 

Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma. 

Floyd  V.  Hicks  of  Washington. 

Henry  B   Qondalez  of  Texas. 

Bdward  Oarmatz  of  Mnrvland 

Chet  HoUtleld  of  California. 

Hale  Hoggs  of  Louisiana 

Ken  Oray  of  Illinol.'i. 

WUUam  R    Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Mike  McCorinack  of  Washington. 

Thomas  E  Morgan  of  Penn-sylvanla. 

Julia  B   Haiisen  of  Washington 

Edward  Boland  of  Xfassachu.settfi. 

Jo«eph  .M    McDade  of  Pen]usyivaiUa. 

Rav  Madden  of  Indiana 

Edwhxd  Patten  of  New  Jersey. 

J(j«eph  Mlnlsh  of  New  Jersey. 

John  Blatnlk  of  Minnesota. 

Thomas  Foley  of  Wa-shlngton. 

William  Clay  of  Mls.sourl 

J;m  dymlngton  of  Missouri, 

John  D<iw  of  New  York. 

Jerome  Waldle  of  California. 

Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa. 

Geiirge  Miller  of  California. 

Edward  Koch  of  New  York 

Peter  W.  Rtxllno  of  New  Jersey. 


Prkyer  of  North  Carolina),  on  October 
28,  on  account  ol  ofBclal  business. 


By 


LEA\^  OF  .ABSENCE 
unaniniou.s  con.scnt,   leave  of  ab- 


sence wa-s  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kee  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Preyer 
of  North  Carolina' ,  from  today  at  3  p.m. 
through  November  7  on  account  of  oflB- 
clal  business 

Mr.  Fountain     at  the  request  of  Mr. 


SPECIAL  ORDERfi   GRANTED 

By  unsinimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  15  minutes,  today,  and 
to  rcvLse  cmd  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

<  Tlie  following  Members  i  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Kemp  >  and  to  revuse  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr  Rhodes,  for  f  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  EscH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Schwengel,  for  1  hour,  on  No- 
vember 4.  1971. 

iThe  tollowinR  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Denhoi.mi  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remark.s  and  include  extrane- 
ous niatter,  > 

Mr.  IcHORD,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  tc>day. 

Ml .  Flood,  for  10  mumLes.  today. 

Mr  Murphy  of  Illinois,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  DuLSKi,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Harrington,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Moorhead,  for  30  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 1. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 4. 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  EnMONDSON  in  tliree  Instances. 

Mr.  ROUSH. 

Mr.  Ullm.m:,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  4590. 

Mr.  QniE  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  with  his  remarks  made  today  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

(The  following  Members  mt  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Kemp)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr  C.MyiP 

Mr  QtTiE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PELI.Y. 

Mr  Landgrebe. 

Mr  HosMER. 

Mr  Oerald  R  Forti. 

Mr  Wyman  in  two  instances 

Mr  Brotzman. 

Mr  Derwinski  In  three  instances. 

Mr  SCHMIT7  In  three  Instances. 

Mr  McCloskey. 

Mr  WvLiE  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Price  of  Texas 

Mr  CARTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr    HORTON. 

Mr  Gross. 

Mr  Coughlin. 

Mr  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Railsback. 

Mr  Schwengel  in  two  instances. 

Mr  MizELL  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr  Baker. 

Mr  Spknci. 

Mr  Scott. 


October  28,  1971 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholmi  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Dices. 

Mr.  Nichols  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Waldik  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Blatndc  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clay  In  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr  STUBBLtniLD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr,  RoYBAL  in  10  Instances. 

Mr  Dent. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Drinan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MrKVA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead. 


SENATE  BILX  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  wa.s  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  79.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Olover 
Packing  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  th« 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Admini.stration.  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R  10458  An  act  to  broaden  and  expand 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cooperate  with  Mexico.  Ouatemala.  El  Sal- 
vador. CoBta  Rica.  Hondura.s,  Nicaragua, 
British  Honduras,  Panama.  Colombia,  and 
Canada  to  prevent  or  retard  communicable 
diseases  of  anlnials,  where  the  Secretary 
deems  such  action  neces.sary  to  protect  the 
livestock,  poultry,  and  related  Industries  of 
the  United  States 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R  10458  An  act  to  broaden  and  expand 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cooperate  with  Mexico,  Ouatemala,  El  Salva- 
dor, Coeta  Rica.  Honduras,  Nicaragua.  British 
Honduras.  Panama.  Colombia,  and  Canada 
to  prevent  or  retard  conununlcable  diseases 
of  animals,  where  the  Secretary  deenu  such 
action  nece.ssary  to  protect  the  livestock, 
poultry,  and  related  Industries  of  the  United 
States. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  18  minutes  pjn  ) . 
imder  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  Monday,  November  1. 
1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMML^NICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1233,  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Management 
and  Budget,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment lu  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
.'ict  of  1953  for  fi.<;cal  year  1971  pursua.it  lo 
section  16  of  the  act.  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1234,  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  'he 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  September  20,  1971.  submitting  a  re- 
port, together  with  accompanying  papers 
and  Illustrations,  on  L<ong  Island.  Port  Isa- 
bel. Tex  (dust  control  I.  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  88  326.  88th  Congress,  approved 
June  29,  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Received    from    the    Comptrolleh    Genekal 

1235  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  to  recover  the  costs  of  proc- 
essing business  reply  mall.  U.S  Postal  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BLATNIK-  Committee  on  Public 
Works  H.R  11423  A  blU  to  extend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  until  Jan- 
uary   31.    1072     1  Rept      No     92-594'      Referred 

to  the  Committee   of   the  Whole   House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a-s  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California; 
HR    11465.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national   cemetery  In  Lkjs  An- 
geles  County    In   the   State    of   California;    to 
the  Comniluee  on  Veteran's  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BADILLO     (for    htm.self,    Mr 
Burton.   Mrs     Chisholm,    Mr,    Dei- 
LUMS,    Mr     Dejnan,    Mr     Edwards    of 
California.  Mr    Fauntboy    Mr    Frkn- 
TEL   Mrs   OHA.SSO,  Mr   Oude,  Mr   Hal- 
pern,   Mrs    Hansek   of   Washington. 
Mr      Harrington      Mr      Koch      Mr. 
Madden,  ;vlr    Mitchell.  Mr    Rangel, 
Mr.     RixGLE.     Mr      Rosenthal.     Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr    Stokes  and  Mr.  Syming- 
ton) : 
H  R    11466   A  bin  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act   of   1964   t-o   provide   food   stamps  to  cer- 
tain narcotics  addicts  and  certain  organiza- 
tions    and     institutions     conducting     drug 
treatment   and   rehabilitation    programs   for 
narootlcs  addicts,   and   to   authorize   certain 
narootlcs    addicts    to    purchase    meals    with 
food  stamps,   to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 


By  Mr  BIAOOI: 

H.R.  11467  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  residents 
of  northern  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  ci. 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BROTZMAN    (for  himself     Mr 
Williams    Mr.   Bevtll    Mr    B/.rp.ett 
Mr     Hechleh   of   West    Virginia,    Mr 
Gerald    R.    Ford     ilr     Halpien.    Mr 
Thone.    Mr     Robinson    of    Virginia 
Mr      Waooonkxr.     Mr.     Bakjtr.     Mr. 
Symington,     Mrs      Chisholm,     Mr. 
Winn.   Mr    Frey.   Mrs.   Grasso,    Mr. 
Rhodes,      Mr.      Pettib,      and       Mr. 
Vathon  ;  ■ 
H  R,  11468   A  bil!  to  require  thai  ai:  school- 
b-ases  be  equipped  with  seatbe!t,s  for  passen- 
gers   and    seatbaclLs    of    suflicier.:    heigh*    tx? 
prevent    Injury    to   passengers,    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   BROTZMAN    .for  hlmsejf,   Mr. 
DvNCAN    Mr    Baicer    Mr    Clark,  and 
Mr   Davis  of  Wlsconiiin 
HR      11469     A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  Stat«  with  respect 
to  the  class. ficatlon  of  certain  ceramic   ar-i- 
cles.   to  the  Committee  on  Wavt  and  MeR:-.,<i 
By  Mrs    GRIFFITHS    ifor  her^re::   aid 
Mr.  Harrington  i 
H  R    11470   A  blD  to  amend  chapters  2  and 
21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19.'>4    and 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act     to  reduce 
social   security  tax  rates  and  provide  a  new 
method   for  their   determlnanor.   ir^  the   fu- 
ture,  to   remove    the   dollar    llmltatlor.    pres- 
ently imposed  upon  the  amount  of  wages  and 
self-employment  Income  which  may  be  takea 
into    acount    for    tax    and    benefit    purposes 
under   the   o:d-age    survivors,   and   disability 
insurance  ivstem  i  making  allowance  f.-.r  per- 
sonal   lixCDine    tan   exempt  ions    and    the    low - 
Income      allowance      m      determining      such 
amount   for   tax  purposes  >  .   and   tc   Increase 
benefit?  under  such  system  to  reflect  the  new 
tax  and   benefit   base,   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  HAIX: 
HR  11471  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  efficient 
production  of  the  needed  volume  of  good 
housing  at  lower  cost  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  re.strlctions  on  the  upe  of  advanced 
technology,  and  lor  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee   on    Banking   and    Currency 

By   Mr    HAMILTON    (for  hlmsei?    Mr 
Charles   H    Wilson     Mr     Morse     Mr 
Yathon     Mr    Halpebn     Mr    Harring- 
ton. Mr    Stokes    Mr    Bithanan    and 
Mr  Llotd I ; 
H  R   11472   A  bin  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security;  -Ui  the  Commit- 
tee  on    Rules. 

By  Mr  HORTON  i  f or  himself  and  Mr. 
CONABLE  I  : 
HR  1147:3  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  1,0  increase  t.emporan;y  1  for  all 
States  presently  belr>w  the  maxiinumi  th.e 
Federa;  matching  percentages  under  the  cash 
public  a-ssistance  und  medical  assistance  pro- 
prams:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By      Mr       KOCH       1  for      himself,      Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr    McCloskbt,  and  Mr. 
Roy  )  ; 
HR   11474    A  bill  Uj  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  construction 
of  exc;uslve  or  preferentta;  bicycle  lanes    and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works, 

By  Mr  KOCH  (for  hlmslef  Mr.  Cucve- 
LAND,  and  kiTB  Ohassoi  : 
H.R  11475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Transportation  Act  of  1864  to  authorize  cer- 
tain emergency  grants  to  asfure  adequate 
rapid  transit  and  commuter  railroad  service 
In  urban  aretkfi.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    MONAGAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
OiAiMo,  Mr.  Fasckll.  and  Mr    Pep- 
per )  ; 
H.R    11476.  A  biU  to  esUbllsh  the  Office  of 
Congreasloiiftl   Security,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
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Bv  Mr  nOY 
H-R.  11477,  A  bin  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  full   tax  benefits  of  In- 
come spuiuug   now  enjoyed   by  maj-rled   In- 
dividuals   nilng   Joint   returns;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  BOB  wrLSON; 
11  R    11478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  TarirT  Act 
of   1930  so  as  to  exempt  certain  private  air- 
craft entering  or  departing  from  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  Mexico  at  night  or  on 
Sunday  or  a  holiday  from  provisions  requir- 
ing paymen.t  to  the  United  States  for  over- 
time   services    of    cvistoma    officers    and    em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   ESCH 
H  R.   11479    A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  luccjine  tax 
slmpUQcatlon.   reform,   and   relief   for   small 
business;    to    the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CKANE  I  for  himself.  Mr  Wac- 
ooNNWi,  Mr  SiKES,  Mr  Abebnetht. 
Mr  AscncH.  Mr  AsHMooK,  Mr 
Bajcex.  Mr.  Blackbtton,  Mr  Din. 
Clawson,  Mr.  CoU-.rE«,  Mr  nu  kin- 
son.  Mr,  Downy,  Mr  Euwardb  of 
Loxilslana,  Mr  Fi.siieb,  Mr  Ooi.d- 
WATEB.  Mr  ORirriN.  Mr  Haley.  Mr. 
HAt-L,  Mr.  HosMEtt.  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Johnsun  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  King,  and  Mr.  MiN- 

SBALL)  : 
HJl.   11480.  A  bill   to  Umlt  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  .MTalrs 

By  Mr  GONZALEZ: 
HR.  11481.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Scleuces 
and  to  provide  scholarships  to  selected  per- 
sons for  educatl<.>n  Ui  medlcUie,  dentistry. 
and  other  health  professions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  ou  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr    H.ALL: 
H.R.   ll48i.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Ut  allow  a  deduction  for 
e.xpenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  making 
repairs  and   unprovenieiita   to   hi.s   residence, 
to  the  Committee  ou   Ways  and   Means. 
By  Mr    HELSTOSKI ; 
H.B.  11483   A  bUl  to  order  the  construction 
of  a  Veterans'  Adnanlslratlon  hospital  In  the 
southern  area  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  AtTairs. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  11484.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  V  of  the 
Social   Security   Act    to   extend    for   5    years 
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(untn  June  30.  1977>  the  period  within  whlcli 
certain  special  project  granto  may  be  made 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    I-ONO  of  Maryland: 
HR    11485    A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order   to  establish  a 
national    cemetery    system    within    the    Vet- 
erans'   Administration,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses; to  :he  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA; 
HR     1148«    A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  disallow  any  deduc- 
tion  for  depre<latton   for  a  taxable   year   In 
which  a  rcfildentlal  property  does  not  comply 
with   requirements  of  local   laws  relatmg   to 
health   and  safety,  and  for  other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv    Mr.    MIIJ.>ER    of    California     (for 
i.imself.    Mr.    Tiague    if    Texas.    Mr. 
Downing,  Mr.   FcatA.   Mr    Syming- 
ton,   Mr    Flowers.    Mr     Skiseeling. 
Mr.    Davis    of    South    Car  jilnu.    Mr 
Pellt,   Mr    Wydi.ee.    Mr.   Winn.   Mr. 
Fkey.  Mr   CorOHiaN,  Mr   Cabell.  Mr 
Roe.  Mr.   Pric«  of  Tcxa-s,   Mr    Sikf.s, 
Mr.    Bennett.   Mr     Halet.   Mr    Fas- 
cell.    Mr     Ror.ERS.    Mr     YotNc    of 
Florida,   and   Mr.    Pepper)  ; 
H  R.  11487    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admln- 
Lstrator    of    the    National     Aeronautics    and 
Space  AdminlKirntlon  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  Brevard  County,  Fla  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Sclen:'e  and  A.stronaullcs. 
Bv  Mr    FAI  M.AN 
HR.   11488    A  bin  Ui  amend  section  404(g) 
of  the  National   Hou.slng   Act,    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 

Bv  Mr  SMITH  of  New  York: 
HR  11489  A  bill  to  fBCUIlale  the  amend- 
ment of  the  (jdven.lnK  lUHtrvimeula  of  certain 
charitable  tru.sts  and  corporations  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  order  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
section  508  and  section  664  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964.  aa  added  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  ly»59:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
Bv  Mr  .STUCK EY 
H.R.  11490  A  bill  to  regulate  the  location 
of  chanrerle.s  and  other  bu.slness  otBces  of 
foreign  governments  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  THONE; 
H  R.  11491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation   and    Domestic    Allotment    Act.    aa 
amended,  to  permit  sharing  the  cost  of  agri- 
culture-related    pollution     prevention     and 
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abatemeii*    measures:   to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr  WAGOOKNER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SiKEs.    Mr    Crank.    Mr.    Baring.   Mr. 
Bhoyhu.l   of   Virginia.   Mr.   Duncan, 
Mr     Pltnt.   Mr.   Gross,    Mr.    Lanc- 
GREBi  Mr  Prick  of  Texas,  Mr  Rabick, 
Mr    Rubi:rts.   Mr    Robinson   of  Vir- 
ginia,   Mr     RocssELOT,    Mr.    Satter- 
FiEi.p.  Mr    .ScHERLE.  Mr    ScHMrrz.  Mr 
Spenc«.    Mr.  SparNom.    Mr.    STTXcni 
of   ArUona.  Mr    Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr    Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of  Flor- 
ida,  and   Mr.  Zion  )  ; 
HR.   11492    A  bill  to  limit  US    contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  I'l  reign  .Affairs. 

By  Mr  BOB  WILSON: 
HR  1141*3  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  seizure 
and  forfeiture  of  vessel^  vehicles,  and  air- 
craft used  to  Illegally  transport  Into  the 
United  States  certain  aliens,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr   FAUNTHOY; 
H.J.  Res    937    Joint  resolution  designating 
January   16  of  each  year  as  "Martin  l.uther 
King  Day";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr     STAGGERS: 
H.J.    Res     938     Joint    resolution    to    amend 
title  6,  United  States  Code.  In  order  to  desig- 
nate November  11  of  each  year  as  Veterans 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   MONAQAN; 
H  J.    Res.    939.    Joint    resolution    to    extend 
the   authority  conferred  by   the   Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1909:   to  the  Committee 
on  Ban  icing  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    BROOKS: 
H.  Con.  Res   441    Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  "The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations:  Purpose, 
Legislative  History,  Jurisdiction,  and  Rules" 
as   a    Hovise    document,    and    for   other   pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Hou.se  Adminis- 
tration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

279  Mr  BRINKLEY  presented  a  memo- 
rial of  the  senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
requesting  Congress  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United 
States  to  give  stuilents  the  right  to  attend 
the  public  school  nearest  their  place  of  res- 
idency,  to  the  Gommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SCIENCE  AND  PimLIC  POLICY  PRO- 
GRAM. UNIVERSITY  OP  OKLA- 
HOMA—STATEMENT  OF   GOALS 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

op    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  has  e.sUblliiheci  a  new 
science  and  publir  pohcy  progrram.  con- 
centrating on  a  field  where  there  Is  a 
serious  and  obvious  need  for  effeitive 
.service. 

With  the  rapid  and  increasing  changes 
in  our  society  technology  assessment  !.s 
an  area  we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore.  The 
a.s.se.^sment  of  the  changes  associated 
with  the  development  of  particular  tech- 
nologies is  a  challenging  assignment 

The  new  science  and  public  policy  pro- 


gram began  operating  last  month  under 
the  direction  of  Don  E  Kash,  with  Ii'vln 
L.  White,  assistant 

Its  statement  of  goals  Is  as  follows: 
Science    and    Public    Policy    Program,    the 

Universitt  or  Okjlahoma — Statement  of 

Goals 

The  Science  and  Public  I'oUcy  Program 
was  established  at  the  University  of  Oltla- 
homa  m  September,  1970  The  Program  Is  an 
auU>nomouB  budgetary  unit  under  the  Pro- 
vost of  the  University 

Technology  asses-sment — the  anticipation 
of  beneficial  and  undesirable  second  and 
higher  order  consequences  a.'aoclated  with 
the  development  and  application  of  par- 
ticular technologies — wUl  be  the  research 
focus  of  the  program.  RecognlUon  of  society's 
need  for  such  a  capability  U  widespread  and 
development  efforts  are  underway  In  govern- 
ment, industry,  non-profits,  and  other  uni- 
versities aa  well  aa  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. Our  particular  effort  will  be  to  assess 
specific   technologies,   attempting   to  project 


their  development  ten  to  fifteen  ye«u-s  into 
the  future,  the  goal  being  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  soc-lety's  capacity  for 
maximizing  benefits  and  minimizing  the  so- 
cial coats  associated  with  the  application  of 
any  particular  technology. 

Our  technology  assessmcnLs  are  to  oe  un- 
dertalcen  by  Interdl.HclpIniary  core  research 
teams  comprised  of  six  to  eight  person.-!  Otir 
plan  is  to  use  organization,  physical  setting, 
and  common  Interests  as  a  means  for  de- 
veloping a  truly  colleglal  assessment  capa- 
bility. When  neces-sary.  the  skills  and  exper- 
tise of  the  core  team  will  be  8upi>lemented 
by  bringing  In  outside  consultants. 

The  teams  are  expected  to  produce  a  re- 
port of  their  completed  assessment  within  a 
twelve  to  eighteen  month  time  limit.  The 
reports  will  be  published  and  distributed 
widely,  the  goal  being  to  provide  new  Infor- 
mation and  knowledge  to  tho.se  charged 
with  decision-mailing  responsibility  In  the 
technological  area  being  a.ssessed.  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  from  a  broader  overview - 
ing    perspective    than    would    otherwise    be 
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available  to  them.  Of  course,  many  of  the 
assessment  projects  are  likely  to  require  that 
the  core  team  interact  with  these  potential 
users  during  tlie  course  of  their  assessment, 
and  this  Is  likely  to  speed  tlie  communlca- 
lUin  process. 

Following  the  completion  of  each  assess- 
ment, the  core  team  which  performed  the 
research  will  offer  a  unlversltywlde  under- 
graduate course  focusing  on  the  technologies 
and  problems  assessed.  These  ci'urses  are  an 
attempt  to  respond  to  a  very  real  need  to 
assist  students  In  recognl2:lng  the  linkages 
among  disciplinary  areas.  Interdisciplinary 
courses  Lave  often  failed  because  the  partici- 
pants are  unable  to  communicate  across  dis- 
ciplinary language  barriers  and  because  most 
of  the  courses  are  segme:ited  that  Is.  they 
often  are  orgarUzed  to  provide  for  a  number 
of  specialists  to  present  a  scries  of  lectures. 
each  from  his  own  disciplinary  point  of 
view.  In  contrast,  our  assessment  teams  will 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  base 
their  team  teaching  on  a  common  research 
base,  a  base  that  required  an  Intensive  In- 
terdisciplinary effort. 

The  first  core  team  Is  now  being  assem- 
bled and  the  expectations  Is  that  the  first 
project — an  asseasment  of  the  technologies 
associated  with  locating,  producing,  and 
transporting  oil  in  offshore  areas — will  get 
underway  in  September.  1971  A  second  as- 
sesismeiit  project  in  the  blo-medlcal  area  Is 
in  a  preliminary  planning  stage. 


A  LETTER  THE  PRESIDENT  DID 
NOT  RE.AD 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALlroRNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  his 
recent  television  appearance  at  which 
time  he  explained  phase  II  of  his  eco- 
nomic program.  President  Nixon  read 
excerpt;  from  several  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived regarding  his  initial  freeze  policy. 

I  would  like  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker. 
to  plac2  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  constituent  who  does  not  share 
the  \iew3  of  those  correspondents  of  the 
President. 

I  think  tills  letter,  from  Mrs.  Trudy 
D.  Jara.  of  Concord.  Calif.,  demonstrates 
the  feelings  of  many,  many  Americans. 

The  letter  follows: 
Congressman  Waldie. 

Deab  Sir:  President  Nixon  read  letters  on 
TV  of  support  for  the  wage  and  price  freeze 
It  is  more  interesting  to  us  to  know  what 
the  yearly  earnings  of  such  letter  wTiters 
are. 

As  a  family  of  four  we  find  it  very  difllcult 
to  survive  on  the  gross  earnings  of  $9000  a 
year. 

With  rent  for  a  two  bedroom  home  phis 
gas  &  utUltlee  to  keep  It  livable  we  pay  an 
average  of  »ie8  00  a  month. 

Our  take  honie  per  month  average  Is 
•550.00  That  makes  our  rent  36 'c  of  our 
monthly  take  home  pay 

It  Is  Impossible  for  us  to  purchase  a  home, 
because  1750  00  gross  a  month  will  not  qualify 
us  for  a  »22.500  00  home  That  is  not  a  large 
home  either — Two  bedrooms  and  one  bath, 

■We  hope  tliat  you  will  start  to  support  the 
middle  man  or  low  income  families. 

Tills  income  group  needs  help! 

If  union  contracts  are  not  honored  and  the 
increases  continue,  even  at  a  alow  pace,  we. 
the  families  who  work  for  a  living  will  be 
making  less  than  the  average  welfare  fam- 
ily. 
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We  hope  that  you  will  try  to  Impress  upon 
the  Congress  that  $9.000  00  gross  a  year  is 
really  very  little  money  for  a  family  of  four. 

Vacations  are  Impoaslble  for  there  Is  no 
money  left  at  the  end  of  a  year  for  such 
lururles. 

We  can't  even  afford  an  evening  out  or  the 
dr;ve-ln  movie  anymore. 

Without  the  pay  increase  which  was  guar- 
anteed In  the  Railroad  contract  with  South- 
ern Paciilc  Police  Patrolmen,  we  will  never 
be  able  u  buy  a  home  or  even  take  a  week's 
vacation. 

You  must  agree  that  this  is  a   very  poor 
existence.  It  is  not  living! 
Sincerely  yours, 

TISLTDT   D     Jaka. 
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NATIONWIDE    SUPPORT    FOR 
PRAYER   AMENDMENT 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THK  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesdav,  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  hun- 
dred letters  have  come  into  my  ofBce  re- 
cently supporting  House  Joint  Resolution 
191,  the  amendment  to  permit  nonde- 
nominational  prayer  in  public  schools. 
Pour  deserve  to  be  given  special  attention 
because  they  demonstrate  support  among 
church  leaders  and  public  school  officials. 

The  first  letter  is  from  the  members  of 
the  Town  Hill  Methodist  Church  in 
Penn.'^ylvania  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
petition  supporting  nondenominatlonal 
prayer  in  public  schools.  The  second  is 
from  a  Lutheran  pastor  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
indicating  his  support  and  the  support 
of  hi.-^  congregation  for  the  amendment. 

The  third  letter  is  from  a  retired  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  religion  En- 
closed witli  it  is  a  statement,  adopted  by 
the  Presbyteiy  of  Shenango  wliich  re- 
flects my  own  views  on  this  issue. 

The  fourth  letter  is  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  school  com- 
mittee of  Cambridge.  Mass..  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  public  school  system  of 
the  city  of  Cambridge,  endorsing  this 
amendment. 

The  letters  follow : 

Tub   Town    Hill 
United    Methodist   Chl^rch. 
Slncksntnny.  Pa    October  18,  1971. 
The  Hon    Chalmers  P    Wtlie, 
House  of  Represent attTes, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Deab  Conchissman  Wylie  The  encloeed 
pet4tlans  were  signed  by  adult  members  of 
The  Town  Hill  United  Methodist  Church 
seeking  to  voice  tlielr  opinion  In  favor  of  res- 
toration Of  non-denomlnatlonal  prayers  to 
the  public  schools  of  this  country. 

We  are  aware  tliat  many  church  leaders 
profeeslng  to  represent  us  are  In  opp>osltlon 
to  this  matter,  therefore,  we  desire  to  voice 
our  own  opinion. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  review 
the   letter   and   our   petitions,  and   we   trust 
that  you  will  give  due  consideration  to  them. 
Sincerely, 

WrLUAM   L.   Price. 

Good  Shepherd  LrTHERAN  CHtracH, 

Toledo,  Ohio.  October  19,  1971. 
Hon   Chalmeb  P  Wtlie, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea>  M«  Wtlie:  Tou  have  our  whole- 
hearted endorsement  in  proposing  the  prayer 


amendment  to  the  U.S  Constitution.  It  la 
high  time  that  we  as  Christians  speak  up  for 
our  rights  and  privileges  and  promote  that 
which  has  made  us  a  great  Nation  a  trust  In 
Ood.  It  is  through  prayer  that  we  approach 
the  guiding  hand  of  Ood  for  our  Nation 

1  want  you  to  know  that  the  majority  of 
my  congregation  does  not  agree  with  the 
objection  raised  by  an  official  of  the  Lutheran 
CouncU  in  the  U.S.A.  Whoever  it  is  has 
strictly  spoken  for  himself  and  not  by  a 
popular  vole  of  tlie  congregations  of  the 
church  body. 

We  lend  you  otir  support  and  our  prayers. 
■yours  on  the  upward  trail  In  Christ, 
O.  H   Beetram. 

Orove  City  Colucge. 
Grove  City.  Pa..  October  21,  1971. 
Hon   Chalmers  P  Wtlie, 

Mernber  of  Congress  Hou.'e  O/fc  Buildirg, 
Woihington.  DC 
Dear  Sir:  According  to  the  newspaper  you 
said  In  reference  to  recent  statements  by 
some  top  church  officials  opposing  the  prayer 
amendment.  "Some  of  the  ministers  are  giv- 
ing me  a  little  bit  of  a  problem" 

The  enclosed  statement,  adopted  by  our 
Presbytery  in  1964.  should  reassure  you  that 
many  of  us  as  well  as  laymen  are  8<:)lldly 
behind  you.  We  are  glad  you  are  sponsoring 
the  amendment  You  arc-  doing  tV.e  cj:'untry 
a  di!  in.ct  service. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Peter  H  Monsma. 

A   Statement  on  the  Relation  or  Chttrch 

AND     STA'TE     and     or     REUCION     and     EDtTCA- 

noN* 

Though  our  opinions  differ  concerning 
both  the  legality  and  the  desirabUlty  of 
classroom  religious  programs  In  the  pubUc 
schools,  we.  the  members  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Shenango  of  the  Umted  Presbj-terlan 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  feel 
In.pelied  to  register  our  concern  lest  recent 
Supreme  Court  rulings  proh.bltmg  States 
from  ordering  s'Cteh  practices  be  Interpreted— 
by  the  Court  or  by  others — as  iavoriiig  a  sec- 
ular philosophy  of  government  which  Is  in- 
herently hostile  to  thelstlc  attitudes  and 
practices. 

We  wish  to  reaffirm  the  historic  position  of 
our  nation  and  of  our  church  with  regard  to 
separation  of  church  and  state  as  organized 
Institutions  of  society.  We  do  not  believe 
the-f-e  should  be  an  Uiterlocldiig  of  church 
a:.d  state  governments,  nor  dominance  of 
either  by  the  other,  nor  the  graniii^g  by  the 
slate  of  official  sanction  or  standing  to  any 
religious  group.  But  we  do  not  believe  such 
separation  of  church  and  state  demands  a 
secular  attitude  or  position  on  the  part  of  the 
goverument  In  Its  own  activities,  nor  do  w-e 
believe  that  the  estabUshment  clause  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  our  Constitution  means 
to  rule  out  theistic  attitudes  and  positions  in 
favor  of  secular  ones  on  the  part  of  the 
government. 

As  the  Presbytery  sees  it.  from  the  days  of 
the  Pounding  Fathers  a  distinction  has  been 
assumed  between  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion by  the  government  for  the  private  lives 
of  its  citizens  and  the  religious  character  of 
Its  own  activities.  This  seems  clear  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  which  our 
forefathers  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  their  inten- 
tions, as  well  as  from  such  legislative  actions 
as  the  adoption  of  a  thelstlc  national  an- 
them, the  ordering  of  a  thelstlc  mottc  on  our 
coins,  and  the  thelstlc  amendment  oif  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  tc  the  fiag  It  Is  also 
clear  from  such  appeals  to  Ood  for  assist- 
ance, guidance,  and  blessing  as  all  our  Presi- 
dents have  made  up>on  assuming  office,  from 


•Adopted  by  the  Presbytery  of  Shenango 
at  Its  meeting  in  New  Castle,  Pa.,  January 
28.  1964. 
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the  annual  Thanksgiving  Day  Prrx-lamatlon. 
and  nuiny  religiously  Inspired  derlaratlons 
and  actions  by  government  ofBclals  acroas 
the  years 

In  this  connection,  the  Presbytery  belleveB 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart  correctly  dlstingtiUhes 
between  the  established  churr-hea  In  six- 
teenth century  England  and  elght^eenth  cen- 
tury America  and  the  religious  tradition  of 
our  people,  reflected  In  countless  practices  of 
the  institutions  and  offlrlals  of  our  govern- 
ment. The  q\iarrels  over  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  In  England  and  the  history  of 
the  early  establishment  of  an  official  church 
In  our  own  States  were  Instances  of  the  gov- 
ernment extending  Its  functions  to  organized 
religion  In  a  state  or  nation  and  prescribing 
features  of  It.  not  Instances  of  the  govern- 
ment's own  religious  position  and  obser- 
vances In  other  functions  and  pursuits  rec- 
ognized as  properly  within  Its  province. 

We  would  further  otjscrve  that  though  a 
government  can  maintain  a  position  of  neu- 
trality In  lU  dealings  with  religious  move- 
ments and  organizations,  it  can  hardly  be 
religiously  neutral  In  Its  own  sponsored  ac- 
tivities Ihls  seems  especially  true  in  the 
field  of  education  It  Is  true,  "worldly  wis- 
dom" In  the  .-lense  of  prudence  and  the  mas- 
tery of  various  arts  and  sciences  can  be 
taught  without  specific  religious  tmpllc4i- 
tlons.  But  when  questions  concerning  the 
Justification  of  mural  principles,  the  nature 
of  truth,  and  the  explanation  of  existence 
arise,  education  enters  the  sphere  of  philoso- 
phy and  religion,  and  here  answers  are  in- 
escapably placed  In  either  a  theUtlc,  a  skepti- 
cal, or  a  non-thelstlc  framework.  Obviously 
none  of  these  answers  can  properly  be  de- 
scribed as  "neutral",  for  the  first  affirms. 
the  second  questions,  and  the  third  slights 
or  denies  the  relevance  God  has  to  life's  be- 
ginning and  to  Its  meaning,  goals,  and 
values 

For  the  government  through  Its  schools  to 
foster  a  skeptical  or  a  non-thelstlc  world 
view  Is  to  counteract  our  traditional  f&lth 
and  hence  to  undermine  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual foundations  upon  which  this  nation  whs 
established  A  broad  theism  may  not  be  an 
adequate  religion,  but  it  Is  basic  and  im- 
portant. 

While  as  a  Presbytery  we  stand  opposed  to 
narrowly  sectarian  teaching  In  our  public 
schools,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  reverent 
faith  In  a  Stipreme  Being  that  haa  prevailed 
In  our  nation  and  Its  schools  In  the  past 
should  be  lllegallzed  and  replaced  by  a  non- 
thelstlc  or  a  skeptical  point  of  view  This 
would,  to  a  marked  degree,  deprive  the  vast 
majority  of  our  citizens  of  the  free  exprrlse  of 
their  religion  and  militate  against  the  faith 
that  as  none  other  will  prepare  onr  children 
to  live  their  lives  effectively  and  well  In  a 
free  land  and  to  transmit  their  heritage  un- 
impaired to  posterity. 

Our  late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  on 
the  fateful  day  of  his  assassination,  was  to 
have  delivered  an  address  concluding  with 
the  Biblical  admonition  (also  quoted  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention In  Philadelphia > .  "Except  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  they  labor  !n  vain  that  build 
It:  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watch- 
man waketh  but  In  vain"  (Psalm  127  1 ;  The 
distinguished  historian  Arnold  J  Toynbee 
has  observed  that  this  verse  succinctly  sum- 
marizes the  history  of  civilization  It  Is  In- 
deed a  matter  of  record  that  the  pathway  of 
history  Is  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  those 
nations  which  have  Ignored  Its  warning. 

School  CoMMrmr. 
Ca'nbrldge.  Masn..  October  19,  1971. 
Res<ilved  That  the  School  Committee  go 
on  rec»rd  as  endorsing  a  bill  Introduced  In 
the  United  States  Congress  by  Representa- 
tive Chalmers  P.  Wylle  (R.  Ohloi  calling  for 
a    "Constitutional    change    to    allow    non- 
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denominational  prayer  In  public  places  such 
as  schools  " 
A  true  copy 
Attest: 

John  R.  McCabtrt, 
Temporary  Secretary  of  the  School 
Committee. 


October  28,  1971 


INFORMATION  THREAT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

Lir    MINNESOTA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress,  I  have  been  point- 
ing out  the  need  for  measurrs  to  rebuild 
countryside  Anienra 

This  neglected  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy Is  sufferinK  badly  from  depression- 
level  farm  prices  and  al!  of  the  woes  that 
iiccompany  such  a  price  maladjustment. 

l.ii:ely,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  rhetoric 
about  rebuilding  rural  America.  We  ha\e 
legislation  and  commissions  and  resolu- 
tions aimed  at  an  economic  rebirth  of 
this  most  important  segment  of  our 
society. 

But  our  actions,  most  im fortunately. 
dn  nrit  match  our  words 

Our  countryside  people,  rlpht  now,  are 
vitally  concerned  about  postage  rate  in- 
creases which  threaten  to  put  many  of 
their  farm  magazines  and  rural  news- 
papers out  of  business. 

To  illustrate  that  expression  of  fear.  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  an  editorial  from  the  Minnesota 
Farmer  dwelling  on  that  matter  which  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  give  their  most 
-«;pno.is  attention. 

Information   Threat 

Loss  of  Look  magazine,  which  suspends 
publication  Oct  19.  Is  of  concern  to  you  It 
points  up  a  danger  to  your  supply  of  farm 
lnfcjrmat.loii.  not  from  Look  but  from  agri- 
cultural magazines,  weekly  and  dolly  news- 
papers laboring  under  the  heavy  lncre<ase8  In 
posta.  rates   which   hastened   Look  s   demise. 

Proposed  postal  rale  Increases  for  national 
magazines  are  about  143  '  For  smaller  pub- 
lications, which  circulate  priniarUy  In  postal 
zonee  closer  to  home,  the  boost  Is  as  much 
aa  200'"<.  For  some  farm  n^agazmes.  already 
caught  In  a  coet-prlce  squeeze,  that's  too 
big  an  added  load.  Ttiey  wont  survive. 

So? 

"This  can  be  said  to  be  something  for  pub- 
lishers to  worry  about,"  stated  the  Worthlng- 
tou  (Minn.)  Dally  Globe  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial. "But  It  Is  something  for  the  public  to 
worry  about  iis  well  For.  without  access  to 
a  widely  circulating  free  prf*.  t.he  American 
public  may  s<x)u  be  largely  Ignorant  of  their 
government   and  ."joclety    ' 

Fcjf  farm  magazines,  the  relationship  Is 
more  direct  Repeated  surveys,  conducted 
over  n^any  years,  show  farmers  look  to  farm 
magazines  as  their  main  source  of  new  In- 
formation about  farming,  crops  and  live- 
stock. Bert  Lund,  publisher  of  The  Farmks. 
In  testimony  before  the  portal  Rate  CJommls- 
slon  111  Washington  last  June,  quoted  a  1904 
st'idy  by  Blsblng  Business  Research  which 
o-sked  farmers.  "Which  of  the  following 
sources  of  Information  do  you  find  miwt  help- 
ful In  farming''"  Answers  were:  "farm  pub- 
lications, 75  9i;  radio,  18.4%;  newspapers, 
9%:   TV.  8  l-r  " 

Attempting  to  throw  the  full  oo*t  of  oper> 
atlng  the  postal  system  on  users  would  jeop- 


ardize that  flow  of  Information.  Yet  price 
hikes  are  coming  "Unlaaa  the  Postal  Rate 
Commtaslon  amends  ■cone  basic  decisions, 
by  1976  there  will  be  stlU  fewer  magastnet 
and  newspapers  across  the  riatlon  and  steep- 
ly advanced  prices  or.  the  remaining  publi- 
cations."  points  out  the  Dally  Olobe 

That's  not  the  way  the  postal  system  was 
designed  "A  fundamental  function  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  American  system  Is  the 
subsidization  of  the  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion." Dr  Weldon  Barton,  aselstant  legisla- 
tive director  fcjr  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
scud  in  recent  testimony  before  the  Commis- 
sion. "P<ietage  was  never  meant  to  pay  the 
cost  of  mailing 

"Much  more  Is  at  stake  here  than  the 
publications  which  would  t>e  adversely  af- 
fected, or  even  forced  out  of  busliiees  TTie 
viability  of  small  towns,  communltlee  and 
rural  people  Is  dependent  on  the  exchange 
of  liiformatlon  The  postal  system — especial- 
ly second  class  mall  which  carries  Informa- 
llon-Uden  newspapers  and  magazines — Is  the 
nerve  center  of  communications  for  rural 
America."  Dr    Baxton  continued. 

"If  the  full  propoeed  rate  Increases  are  im- 
plemented, small  papers  will  be  available 
only  at  significantly  higher  costs  In  many 
cases  they  may  no  longer  be  available  at  all 
Subscription  rates  will  be  Increased  Many 
rural  citizens,  confronted  with  declining  In- 
come and  higher  subscription  rates,  would 
probably  stop  subscribing  to  s<nne.  Adver- 
tisers would  discontinue  advertUernents  Tlie 
eventual  result  would  combine  with  other 
forces  to  stagnate  rural   America." 

Raising  postal  ratee  runs  contrary  to  the 
growing  commitment  to  end  the  senseless 
migration  out  of  small  communities  and 
rural  areas  Into  the  nation's  overcrowded 
cities. 


OFFICER  MOON  GAVE  HIS  LIFE  TO 
CREATE  A  BETTER  COMMU- 
NITY' 


HON   CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  Speaker,  respect 
for  law  and  order  is  a  basic  tenet  in  our 
society,  and  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  resporusibilities  to  uphold  the  laws  of 
our  land  deserve  the  gratitude  of  ail 
Americans  The  mother  of  Patrolman 
James  H.  Moon  of  the  city  of  Jackson- 
ville. Fla..  police  force,  has  written  a 
moving  letter  concerning  the  death  of 
her  son.  I  commend  her  thoughtful  mes- 
sage to  Members  of  the  Hou-se  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  ail  law-abiding  persons. 
T)i«>  letter  from  the  Jacksonville  Journal 
of  October  2,  1971.  follows: 
(From  the  Jacksonville  Journal,  Oct  2.  1971] 
Mrs.  Moon;  I  Have  Just  Givrw  My  Onit 
Son" 

( Nr'TT  -  T^ie  mother  of  Patrolman  Jamee  H. 
Mix)n,  who  '^ras  slain  while  on  duty  Monday 
afternoon,  has  written  an  open  letter  to  the 
community  of  Jacksonville.  The  letter  of 
Mrs.  Bee&le  Moon.  3343  Broadway  Ave  .  ex- 
aminee the  role  of  a  policeman — past  and 
present  ) 

"I  am  writing  this  letter  with  hopes  that 
It  win  create  a  better  understanding  of  the 
young  people  in  our  community  for  our  po- 
licemen. As  you  know  I  hare  Juet  given  my 
only  son  (Patrolman  James  H.  Moon)  In  the 
belief  that  he  w«a  protecting  tiie  rlgbta,  not 
only  for  the  whites  but  for  the  black  people 
as  well. 
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"I  have  no  bitter  thoughts,  because  he  died 
doing  Just  exactly  what  he  loved  to  do.  That 
was  helping  people  In  the  best  way  he  knew 
how. 

"We  taught  our  children  when  they  were 
small  that  policemen  were  their  friends,  and 
■.f  ihey  ever  became  lost  or  in  trouble.  If  they 
could  find  an  officer  they  would  find  help. 

"I  am  concerned  very  much  with  the  dis- 
respect and  nan»e-caliuig  by  children  and 
teen-agers  Just  at  the  sight  of  a  police  car 
on  the  street  I  can't  help  but  wonder  If  may- 
be the  parenu  are  responsible  for  not  Instill- 
ing the  right  attitude  for  law  in  the  home. 

"My  son  chose  three  officers  as  a  little  boy 
to  respect,  adore  and  Influence  his  life.  He 
could  hardly  wait  until  he  became  old 
enough  to  Join  the  police  force. 

"I  prayed  for  a  son  that  Ood  could  use  and 
he  gave  us  one,  and  If  he  can  use  Jimmy's 
life  to  create  a  better  community  and  city 
then  hU  death  was  not  In  vain. 

"These  dedicated  officers  have  to  neglect 
their  own  wives  and  small  children  some- 
times to  help  protect  the  lives  of  others. 
They  are  human  and  compassionate  and  can 
be  genuinely  touched  by  the  troubles  of 
others.  I  would  not  want  to  live  In  a  city 
without  theiu. 

•  Please  publish  this  if  you  think  It  will 
help  In  some  small  way  to  ease  the  tension  In 
our  cslty." 


MORE  SUPPORT  FOR  WYLIE 
PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  NEW  jer-set 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT  Mr.  Speaker,  indicative  of 
the  widespread  support  of  the  so-called 
Wylie  resolution — proposing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  the  recita- 
tion of  voluntary,  nondenominational 
prayer  in  public  buildings — I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the 
messengers  of  the  Garden  State  Fellow- 
ship of  Regular  Baptist  Churches  at  their 
annual  meeting. 

The  Garden  State  Feliowslnp.  inciden- 
tally, is  the  New  Jersey  State  Fellowship 
in  association  with  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Regular  Baptist  Churches  located 
in  Des  Plalnes.  Ill  The  latter  consists  of 
1,450  local  Baptist  Churches  which  be- 
lieve in  the  Bible  and  teach  that  salvation 
is  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Personal 
Savior.  Tlie  Garden  State  Fellowship 
consists  of  about  45  local  Baptist 
Chtirches  throughout  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution 

Whereas,  there  is  at  present  a  Bill  before 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  to 
provide  for  a  Constitutional  Amendment  al- 
lowing resumption  of  prayer  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  land.  aiMl 

Whereas,  we  have  always  lamented  the  re- 
moval of  prayer  and  Bible  reading  from  our 
schools,  therefore,  be  U 

Resolved,  that  we.  the  Messengers  of  the 
Churches  In  fellowship  with  the  Garden  State 
Fellowship  of  Regular  Baptist  Churches. 
meeting  at  Caldwell.  New  Jersey,  on  this  28th 
Day  of  September.  1971.  call  upon  the  legisla- 
tors In  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and.  pending  p>assage  by  that 
body,  those  In  the  United  States  Senate,  from 
our  State,  to  vote  for  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  OonfiUtuUon  of  the  Uulted 
SUtes.  and.  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  that  we  commend  Eepresentatlve 
Wylle  and  others  who  support  the  BUI  for 
their  Interest  and  leadership  in  promoting 
the  return  of  prayer  to  our  schools,  and.  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  that  we  call  upon  those  legislators 
who  are  In  favor  of  the  rettu-n  of  prayer  to 
our  schools  to  press  also  for  the  return  of  the 
Bible  to  our  public  schools,  especially  In  these 
days  of  youthful  rebeUion.  which  we  believe 
Is  dlrecUy  traceable  to  the  removal  of  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  from  the  schools  of  our 
land,  and  tliat  we  pledge  to  such  legislators 
our  prayers  and  support  In  this  vital  tiuder- 
taklng. 


ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  CONCERNING 
THE  CONFIRMATION  OF  HOWARD 
P  MACE  AS  AMBASSADOR  TO 
SIERRA  LEONE 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  month  on  a  number  of  occasions  I 
have  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  material  on  the  confirmation  of 
Howard  P.  Mace  as  ambassador  to  Sierra 
Leone.  Perhaps  not  since  the  hearings  on 
tiie  selection  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  such  controversy  arisen  over  a  presi- 
dential appointment  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Mace  testimony  was  heard  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  recently 
both  in  support  of  and  opposition  to  his 
a.ssuming  the  ambassadorship. 

Mr.  Jolin  Hemenway,  a  former  Foreign 
Service  officei  who  was  selected  out  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  testified  at  length  in  op- 
position to  the  Mace  confirmation.  On 
October  25,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Fulbricht,  offering  ad- 
ditional arguments  to  support  his  posi- 
tion. The  following  is  the  text  of  his  let- 
ter, a  copy  of  which  was  addressed  to  my 
offlc'^,  which  I  request  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Washington,  DC 

Orfobcr  25,  1971. 
Senator  J    W    Fui.BRiGirr, 
Chairman,    Senate    Foreign    Relations    Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

DCAK  Senator  Fulbucht:  Reference  Is 
made  to  Howard  P  Mace,  ambassador-desig- 
nate whose  confirmation  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  have 
testified  before  your  Committee — I  write  .vou 
on  this  occasion  because  of  the  recent  pub- 
lication of  a  memorandum  and  a  delayed  en- 
dorsement of  Mr    Mace 

1  Mr.  Macomber's  tardy  endorsement  of 
Mr  Mace  In  connection  with  Mr  Macomber's 
testimony  on  Senate  bill  2023,  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration 
(Macomber)   said: 

•  .  from  the  Secretary  on  down  we  have 
complete  ooufldence  in  his  1  Mace's  1  Judg- 
ment and  In  his  integrity;  we  reiterate  our 
recommendation  to  you  that  he  be  confirmed. 
We  believe  that  he  IMace]  wUl  be  a  very  dis- 
tinguished American  Ambassador  "  (citation 
Is  from  the  October,  1971  "Newmletter".  the 
"house  organ'  of  the  Department  of  State. 
p    31.1 

I  pass  over  the  fact  that  Mr  Macomber's 
belated  confidence  In  Mr.  Mace  contrasts 
with  testimony  of  others  who  were  willing  to 
appear  at  the  confirmation  hearing  and  put 
their  views  on  record  at  the  appropriate  time 


and  place  In  the  "I "  form  rather  than  the 
"we  "  form. 

The  Committee  wUl  have  noticed  that  Mr. 
Macomber  s  views  also  conflict  with  state- 
ments contained  -l:;  a  letter  from  retired 
FSO  John  Reed  who  recalls  that  Mr.  Mace 
"Is  widely  and  infamously  known  through- 
out the  Foreign  Service  as  "The  Execu- 
tioner'." TTiat  won't  Jibe  In  the  minds  of 
many  with  Mr  Macomber's  assertions  about 
■  judgment  and  integrity." 

At  the  September  30  confirmation  hearing 
on  Mr  Mace,  Senator  Gale  McGee  suggested 
that  testimony  should  t>e  confined  tc  ma- 
terial that  was  pertinent.  1  e..  bearing  on  Mr. 
Mace's  fitness  for  the  office  for  which  he  was 
being  considered  I  do  hope  that  Ser.atjjr 
McGee  or  you,  or  someone,  will  suggest  that 
Mr  Macomber's  testimony  regarding  Mr. 
Mace  should  be  Included  in  the  Mace  Con- 
firmation Hearing  Record  In  any  event, 
would  you  please  Include  this  letter  because 
the  second  matter  made  public  this  week 
suggests  that  Mr  Macomber  le  the  key  figure 
to  the  entire  matter    I  refer  to 

2  Mr  Martin  Herz'  October  6.  1971  Memo- 
randum to  Mr  Macomber.  subject  "Mace 
Case  and  Career  Principle"  raises  .several  ad- 
ditional questions  concerning  Mr  Mace's  fit- 
ness for  office — and  a  number  of  questions 
concerning  the  channels  for  developing 
names  of  foreign  service  candidates  for  high 
positions  (Copy  attached  was  Introduced  into 
the  C-ongresslonal  Record  of  October  2!  1971. 
page  37400  ) 

The  memorandum  speaks  for  Itself  It 
Indicts  Under  Secretar>-  Macomber  by  sug- 
gesting that  Macomber  himself  is  responsible 
for  many  of  the  Illegal  orders  erecuted  by 
Mr  Mace  On  the  other  hand.  It  by  no  means 
excuses  Mace  for  his  role  on  the  plea — seem- 
ingly accepted  by  Mr  Herz — that  he  was  only 
following  orders;  "  .  we  are  responsible  we 
have  the  authority.  Mace  worked  for  us 
within  the  limits  we  set  for  him    .   . 

For  the  background  of  senators  and  others 
who  may  not  know  exactly  who  Mr  Her7  is,  It 
might  be  useful  to  Identify  him  a  little  In  the 
context  of  the  Mace  Case  It  1$  already  signif- 
icant that  Mr  Herz  felt  involved  enough  to 
write  a  lengthy  three  page  memorandum  on 
Mr  Mace  to  a  very  senior  State  Department 
official.  Under  Secretary  Macomber  The  mate- 
rial I  offer  is  available  to  any  well-informed 
Foreign  Service  Officer  much  of  it  1«  from 
open  sources;  I  personally  never  met  Mr. 
Herz 

AccordUig  to  the  Biographic  Register  of  the 
Department  of  State  Mr  Herz  served  with 
Howard  Mace  in  Tokyo  for  two  years  of  Mr 
Mace's  only  really  lengthy  overseas  assign- 
ment in  his  entire  career  It  is  not  clear  from 
the  public  record  whether  Howard  Mace  as 
Director  of  Personnel  (December  lE>e7  to  Au- 
gust 19711,  played  a  direct  role  m  Herz'  pro- 
motion to  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Organization  (which  like 
Mace's  job  did  not  require  Senate  confirma- 
tion l  It  Is  a  fact  however  that  Mr  Howard 
Mace  exerted  considerable  pressure  on  the 
executive  area  of  lO  (Mr  Herz'  area  i  to  se- 
cure an  lO  post  for  Mace's  twin  brother 
Charles,  upon  the  latter's  retipeme:,t  as  an 
FSO  (Like  twin  brother  Howard,  the  per- 
sonnel director.  Cha.-les  Mace  entered  the 
Foreign  Service  at  the  exalted  rank  of  the 
FSO -2  and  wa«  promoted  to  FSO  1  without 
any  tested  knowledge  of  foreign  langviages  a 
requirement  made  of  other  officers  i 

It  Is  not  possible  that  Mr  Herz  did  not 
know  of  the  Interest  of  the  then -Director  of 
Personnel  (Howard  Mace)  In  the  assignment 
of  his  twin  brother  (Charles  Mace)  to  Geneva 
In  an  lO  poeltlon  when  Mr.  Herz  (of  lO) 
wrote  his  6  October  memorandum  to  Mr. 
Maoomber  In  support  of  Howard  Mace  For 
clarity  in  this  point,  a  brief  chronology  of 
pertinent  facts  follows: 

Early  1970 — Martin  Herz  being  considered 
for  the  poslUon  of  Deputy  AsslsUnt  Secre- 
tary of  State  (lO)  . 
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Charles  Mace  nearlng  manr'alory  retire- 
ment (max.  Tlme-in-Chiss)  as  an  PSO  1 
and  expresses  Interest  In  lO  Job  In  Oeneva. 

April  1970  -Mr  Herz  nanfied  Dep,  Asst.  Sec. 
of  Stale  1  lO) . 

April  1970--Charle3  Mace,  twUi  brother  of 
the  Director  of  Personnel,  retires  as  an  FSO  1 
(with  a  pen.slon  of  more  than  $20.000  00  per 
year.)    By  retiring  In  April,  this  Is  lucreafied 

9  %. 

AprU  1970— Howard  Mace.  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel, appoints  his  retired  FSO  brother  to 
the  rank  of  'PSR-r'  in  the  same  job  from 
which  he  retired,  thereby  retaining  the  9'; 
bonus  without  having  to  retire,  as  was  the 
Intent  of  Congress  iNote:  other  officers  Etich 
as  Charles  Thomas  were  told  that  such  FSR 
appointments  were  not  possible.) 

August  1970 — Charles  Mace  is  appointed  to 
the  lO-controlled  p..«iilon  In  Geneva  (salary 
In  excess  of  «30.000  00)  aft."r  considerable 
pressure  Is  put  on  ufflcers  In  lO  Junior  to  Mr. 
Herz,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
(lO).  Mace  thus  returns  to  a  delightful  re- 
tirement city  where  he  had  held  the  post 
of  Deputy  US  Representative  with  the  per- 
sonal ranfc  of  Minister  i  without  Senate  con- 
flrmatlon)  for  four  years,  during  an  earlier 
posting. 

Sept.  3-Oct.  4.  1971 — Senate  confirmation 
hearings  for  Huward  Mace  as  ambasBador. 
Mr.  Macomber  does  not  attend  nor  does  ho 
submit  any  endorsement  In  behalf  of  Mr. 
Mace  at  the  public  sessions.  Considerable 
evidence  presented  that  Mace  Is  not  fit  for 
the  rank  of  ambassador. 

October  5,  1971 — Macomber  stall  meeting 
discusses  Mace  Hearing 

October  6,  1971 — Mr.  Martin  Herz.  who 
attended  the  October  6,  1971  staff  meeting, 
writes  a  memorandum  to  Mr.  Macomber.  He 
mentions  that  a  letter  writing  campaign  from 
within  State  ".  .  .  is  too  easily  recognized 
as  not  spontaneous."  Herz  suggests  that  Mr. 
Macomber  should  support  Mace  who.  Herz 
claims,  has  been  carrying  out  Macomber's 
orders  and  deserves  "the  overt  support  of 
his  superiors"   (Macomber?) 

October  7,  1971 — At  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings  on  S-2023,  In  com- 
menting on  dissent,  Mr.  Macomber  expresses 
confidence  In  Macos  Judgment  and  integrity. 
Nepotism  is  an  ugly  charge — but  set  forth 
above  are  clear  facts.  It  nUght  occur  to  you 
that  such  a  Committee  as  yours,  having 
clear  and  unequivocal  Constitutional  author- 
ity, and  enjoying  the  prestige  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  should  con- 
duct an  Investigation  so  as  to  Interpret  the 
tacta  and  their  relation  to  Haward  Mace's 
fitness  for  the  post  of  ambassador.  One  won- 
ders exactly  what  Is  happening  when  a  high 
personage  like  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Management  uses  his  position 
to  overwhelm  "dissenters"  by  claiming  that 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  Service  "are  frankly 
appalled  at  what  Is  happening"  to  Mace.  On 
October  10,  1971.  The  Washington  Post 
quoted   Mr.   Macomber   as   saying: 

•'Around  this  building  |Dept.  of  State),  It's 
resented.  Howard  Mace  has  a  reputation  of 
being  a  very  decent  fellow  who  made  his 
way  to  the  top  and  I  can  tell  you  a  beckuva 
lot  of  people  feel  this  is  terribly  unfair  to 
make  him  the  target."  (WP,  Oct.  10,  1971 
p.  1  ft  A-10) 

The  questions  remain  unanswered :  Ex- 
actly what  is  happening?  Exactly  who  Is  ap- 
palled? wny  are  they  appalled — at  the  fair 
exercise  of  a  democratic  process.  I.e.,  a  fair 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee? 

Frankly,  Senator  Pulbrlght,  a  heckuva  lot 
of  people  believe  that  this  Inquiry  into  Mr. 
Mace's  (take  either  one)  operations  Is  long 
overdue.  They  certainly  would  agree  with 
Mr.  Macomber  that  Mr.  Mace  should  not  be 
the  sole  tsirgetl 

I  hope  that  every  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  every  Senator  will 
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mark    well    and    remember   Mr.    Maoomber's 
own  words: 

••.  .  .  from  the  Secretary  on  down  we  have 
comp.ete  confidence  In  his  [Mace's)  Judg- 
ment and   Integrity    .  . 

i'h:.'i  st.rtienM>»it  was  ma'ie  nflrr  the  follow- 
ing event.8  were  a  matter  of  record,  le.,  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  made  that  state- 
ment after' 

Considerable  evidence  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  revealing 
serious  character  deflclenclps  and  errors  In 
Maces  Judgment  having  a  beurlng  on  Mace's 
fitness  for  confirmation  iSee,  for  example. 
Congressman  Ashbrooks  extension  of  re- 
marks In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Oc- 
tober 1.  1371,  p.  34664-34571;  October  14, 
1971,  p.  36323-36326,  October  15,  1971,  p. 
36471  36480;  and,  October  21,  1971,  p. 
37400^37401)  Serious  charges  were  made, 
some  under  oath  These  have  not  yet  been 
answered.  Does  this  suggest  good  Judgment 
(Macomber  did  not  call  It  "good" — he  said 
he  had  confidence  In  It)  or  high  Integrity? 
(He  also  did  not  say  the  Integrity  was  "high", 
merely  that  he  had  "confidence"  In  It.) 

Mr.  Macomber  also  expressed  confidence  In 
Mace's  Integrity  after  FSO  Alison  Palmer 
submitted  written  evidence  that  Mr.  Mace's 
partlclp>atlon  In  her  affairs  (under  oath)  was 
different  than  the  description  Mr.  Mace  gave 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Haa 
Mr.  Mace  even  bothered  to  reply?  What  doe« 
this  say  concerning  Mr.  Mace's  Integrity? 
(Con.  Rec.  Oct.  14) 

Mr.  Macomber  also  spoke  In  praise  of  Mr. 
Mace  after  Mr.  Mace,  testifying  under  oath 
on  October  6  at  the  Hemenway  Hearing, 
spoke  untruths  and  at  least  one  member  of 
the  three-member  Hearing  Committee,  a 
man  qualified  to  Judge  (former  JAG  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve.  Major  General  Hagan) 
believes  that  Mr,  Mace  may  have  violated 
criminal  statutes.  Should  one  have  confi- 
dence m  such  Judgement  and  integrity? 
(Con.  Rec.  Oct.   16) 

Mr.  Macomber  certainly  spoke  after  Mrs. 
Syn-.hla  Thomas'  moving  description  of  her 
simple  plea  (made  directly  to  Macomber) 
for  restoration  of  her  wronged  husbands 
good  name  and  reputation,  posthumously. 
According  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  his  reply  was, 
"If  I  do  that,  everyone  will  be  coming  out 
of  the  woodwork — like  John  Hemenway." 
Does  that  suggest  good  Judgement  or  Integ- 
rity on  the  part  of  either  Mr.  Macomber  or 
Mr.  Mace — who  may  only  have  followed  or- 
ders? It  may  be  the  kind  of  Integrity  In 
which  Mr.  Macomber  has  confidence. 

Mr.  Macomber  evidently  believes  that  dis- 
senters are  creatures  that  crawl  oUt  of  the 
wocdwork;  he  believes  that  "retired"  PSOs 
are  some  kind  of  worm!  No  wonder  that  he 
appsars  to  have  ordered  Mr.  Mace  to  suppress 
the  only  Grievance  Hearing  In  the  history  of 
the  Foreign  Service.  But  Mr.  Mace  botched 
the  Job.  We  can  call  that  a  lot  of  things,  but 
It  Is  not  Integrity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  I  were  not  compelled 
to  write  this  letter.  I  have  five  children  and 
strong  career  interests,  both  of  which  require 
(and  deserve)  my  attention  on  this  holiday 
weekend.  But  I  can  not  remain  silent — espe- 
cially In  the  face  of  U..S.  officials  attempting 
to  convert  vice  Into  virtue.  It  clearly  Is  my 
duty  to  speak  out  and  bear  witness.  It  Is  bad 
enough  that  the  open  and  honest  direct 
testimony  that  marked  your  confirmation 
hearing  for  Howard  Mace  haa  not  been  met 
in  the  spirit  of  opennees  Messrs.  Mace  and 
Macomber  claim  they  seek  for  the  Foreign 
Service.  I  resent  especially  the  devious  tech- 
nique of  Indirect  testimony  at  other  hearings 
pertinent  to  confirmation — and  sub  rosa 
support  for  Mr.  Mace  via  directives  to  his 
controlled  stafT,  not  to  mention  free  use  of 
the  captive  "house  organ"  to  spread  the  word 
that  Mace,  after  all.  Is  the  bosses  man. 

Personally  I  prefer  to  respond  to  the  other 
side  of  Mr.  Macomber's  personality.  He  is  a 
complex   man  and  has  many  sides.  This  la 
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the  side  he  shows  to  senators  You  will  recall 
that  in  response  to  Senator  Pell.  Mr  Macom- 
ber answered  : 

■It  seems  to  me  that  If  a  F^  rclgn  Service 
Officer  dl.sagrees  with  a  policy  he  not  only 
has  the  right  to  speak  up  he  Is  being  dis- 
loyal if  he  f!of,s  n^t  exercl.se  that  right." 
("Newsletter"  October  1971    p    31  ) 

I  did  ni't  have  to  be  told  that  by  Mr  Ma- 
comber I  did  Just  that  begrlnnlng  In  1968 
as  Chief  of  the  Berlin  Section  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  It  led  l«>  my  expulsion  f r  ini 
the  Foreign  .Service  I  wish  Senator  Pell  had 
also  a,?ked  Mr  Macmber  about  senior  of- 
ficers who  resent  Juniors  who  follow  surh 
advice.  I  wish  Senator  Pell  had  asked  Mr. 
Macomber  what  should  be  done  when  repris- 
als are  set  In  motion  by  "the  Executioner" 
for  recognizing  clear  duty  and  pursuing  It 

I  wonder  Just  what  Mr  Macomber  thinks 
the  only  Grievance  Hearing  ever  Initiated  in 
the  history  of  the  Foreien  Sfrvlre  Is  all 
about?  Did  the  Director  of  Perscnne!,  H  ■* - 
ard  Mace,  ever  tell  him''  Did  he  ever  a.sk'' 
Has  anyone  ever  briefed  the  Secretary  of 
State?  The  answer  to  these  questions  mlttht 
also  shed  some  light  on  the  stat*  of  "judg- 
ment and  Integrity"  in  which  ".  .  .  from 
the  Secretary  on  down  we  have  complete 
confidence.  .  .  ." 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Hkmbnwat. 
Retired  Foreign  Service  Officer. 


TOCKS  ISLAND  DAM 


HUN.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

OF    DELAW.ARF. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  FATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  grat- 
ified tx)  read  that  the  New  York  Times 
has  also  questioned  Uic  net'd  for,  and  (lie 
propriety  of.  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  In 
order  tliat  the  editorial  remark.s  of  the 
newspaper  on  this  subject  be  ghen  the 
widest  possible  circulation.  I  insert  their 
editorial  of  October  27,  1971,  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Dei-awajib  Mtro  Gap? 

New  developments  concerning  the  contro- 
versial Tocks  Island  Dam  do  credit  to  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity but  they  do  more  than  that:  they  strongly 
suggest  that  the  project  be  abandoned. 

Last  February  the  Council  advised  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  that  Its  statement 
on  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  proposed 
37-mile  lake  In  the  heart  of  the  Delaware 
River  Valley  was  Inadequate.  It  asked  for  a 
more  thorough  study.  At  the  beginning  of 
October  the  Corps  filed  another  statement, 
after  which  it  prepared  to  get  down  to  the 
business  of  digging.  But  Its  own  findings 
have  now  persuaded  the  Council  of  the  need 
for  still  more  detail  on  two  major  points — 
and  more  time  to  study  them. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  any  environmental 
agency  could  have  acted  otherwise,  because 
the  Engineers'  report  showed  that  the  sttt- 
face  of  the  reservoir  It  plans  will  be  lowered 
18  feet  In  an  average  year  and  as  much  as  56 
feet  in  periods  of  severe  drought  The  length 
of  the  lake  could  shrink  from  37  miles  to 
22.7.  The  picture  these  startling  figures  con- 
jure up  Is  one  of  thousands  of  acres  of  ex- 
posed mudflats,  a  noxious  wasteland  created 
out  of  a  region  naturally  beautiful— and 
tranquil  as  well. 

The  second  point  troubling  tlie  Council  Is 
the  eutrophlcatlon  of  the  reservoir  which  Is 
expected  to  result  from  the  severe  pollution 
of  the  Delaware  River  The  Council  wants  to 
know  how  much  It  would  cost  to  prevent  such 
eutrophlcatlon  and,  If  It  cannot  be  prevented. 
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what  efTecLs  both  eutrophlcatlon  and  draw- 
down would  have  on  the  water  quality,  water 
power,  and  recreational  values  which  the 
project  Is  designed  to  nfTer 

Good  questions  They  shoiiid  have  been 
asked-  and  an.iwered  iong  apo  Thanks  to 
the  Council,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
agreed  to  postpone  all  operations  until  they 
are  ani>wered  The  tatirden  now  Is  clearly  on 
the  would-be  bnllders  to  pme  viha*  ha.-?  be- 
come highly  doubtful — that  the  Tocks  Is- 
land Dam  Is  worth  buUding  at  all. 


THE  WHOLE  TOWN  MOURNS 

HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/.  October  27,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
we  burled  our  friend.  In  a  steady  stream, 
through  the  damp  mist  of  the  holiday 
weekend,  they  came  to  the  home  they 
had  \isited  so  often  to  make  their  last 
farewells. 

Carney,  our  beloved  Dr  Carniglia. 
friend,  counselor,  healer,  had  passed 
away.  He  went  so  quietly  that  even  his 
beloved  wife,  Blanche,  tlie  con.'>tant  com- 
panion of  a  hundred  joys  and  .sorrows, 
was  almost  unaware  that  he  had  slipped 
from  time  Into  eternity.  L>ath,  the  re- 
lentless enemy,  with  whom  he  did  con- 
stant battle,  in  tills  last  encounter  paid 
the  inestimable  tribute  to  the  man  who 
all  of  his  days  foueht  valiantly  and  un- 
ceasingly for  hfe  He  went  most  gently 
into  the  quiet  niRlit 

A  deep  and  profound  reverence  for  life 
and  a  respect  for  all  of  God's  creatures 
were  the  marks  of  the  man  He  gave  con- 
stant thanks  to  his  Creator  for  the  gifts 
that  were  his  and  lavished  the.'^e  gifts 
among  his  people  with  a  reckless  abandon 
as  he  worked  to  heal  tJie  wouiids  of  the 
body  and  the  terrors  of  the  spirit 

Dr.  Carniglia  would  say  he  was  just  a 
country  doctor,  but  the  licen.se  plates 
outside  his  door  and  the  transoccan 
calls  were  indicators  that  his  was  a  large 
country  that  knew  no  bounds.  His  home 
was  his  office  and  we  came  to  him  by  day 
and  night  to  find  solace  in  our  ills  and 
comfort  in  our  suffering.  I  shall  see  him 
forever  sitting  behind  the  pill-laden  de.sk 
and  the  cluttered  office  where  he  kept 
careful  order  in  the  chaos,  giving  help  to 
all  who  sought  his  aid,  happily  dispens- 
ing patience  and  potents. 

Carney,  for  that  is  what  we  called  him, 
practiced  from  tlie  firil  the  doctrine  of 
equality.  OfSciaLs  of  government,  artists 
and  scientists  waited  their  turn  until 
each  one  of  his  peoiile  had  their  full 
share  of  his  time  and  his  talent  Those 
of  us  who  were  the  back-door  patients 
would  try  to  catch  him  for  a  fast  con- 
sultation during  his  refrigerator  trips  for 
sustenance.  What  a  flood  of  words  and 
anxieties  were  exchanged  in  this  brief 
encounter  and  how  we  relished  the  honor 
of  being  pantry  patients !  To  this  group 
would  be  added  Uie  corps  of  bright  young 
doctors  who  savored  also  the  chance  to 
learn  from  him  the  art  as  well  as  the 
science  of  medicine  and  develop  his  same 
concern  for  the  essential  human  dignity 
of  every  patient  Each  of  us  would  tell 
the  most  outrageous  tales,  wea\'lng  fact 
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with  fancy  as  the  legend  of  Carney,  his 
deeds  and  his  wisdom  were  told  and  re- 
told, 

Wc,  in  Windsor  Locks,  were  especially 
privileged  to  share  this  living  legend  with 
a  ha<:t  of  friends  We  boasted  of  his  early 
years  at  St.  Marv-'s  School  and  the  inter- 
est in  medicine  that  was  nurtured  by  Dr 
Kelly  and  Fatlier  Grady.  Our  parents  told 
us  of  the  happy  days  of  his  growmg  up 
on  Oak  Street  with  Jennie  ariu  Pajia 
John,  tne  parents  who  recognized  the 
genius  of  tlus  prodigy  and  worked  so  hard 
to  make  sure  that  he  would  have  school 
and  opportunity  We  knew  of  his  sister, 
Lizzie,  who  died  too  young,  and  shared 
with  his  little  brother,  PYancis,  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  reserved  for  heroes. 

The  obituaries  chronicle  the  brilliance 
of  an  academic  record  The  dustinction  of 
special  honors  from  Lxjomls  School  and 
the  chullenges  of  Harvard  and  the 
stimulus  of  intellectual  giants  of  Cam- 
bridge in  the  twenties  were  reflected  by 
the  record  of  achievement — Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Summa  Cum  Laude,  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  Doctor  of  Medicine,  advanced  stu- 
dies at  Union  Memorial  Hospital  in  Balti- 
more, internship  at  Hartford  Hospital, 
chief  of  medical  staff — all  honors  that 
made  him  humbler  and  more  diligent  In 
his  service. 

Dr.  Carniglia  married  the  yoimg  nurse, 
Bianclie  Goodsell.  and  brought  her  to  the 
liouse  on  Oak  .'Street  and  then  to  the  big 
Victorian  hnn.-e  on  North  Mam  Street 
hill  where  their  lives  together  for  the 
next  38  years  were  a  kaleidoscope  of  bril- 
liant work,  loving  friends,  grateful  pa- 
tients and  proud  neighbors.  Their  chil- 
dren, Peter  and  Margaret,  and  their  pets 
grew  up  in  this  marvelous,  tiunultuous 
and  exciting  household  where  genera- 
tions met  and  mingled  and,  m  time,  they 
too,  brought  new  family  to  the  hearth 

The  day  was  never  too  long  nor  the 
night  too  dark  for  Carney  and  Blanche 
to  answer  a  call.  They  shoveled  their  way 
through  blizzards,  fought  fatigue  and 
constant  intrusion  and  did  their  .lob 

Carney  delivered  our  babies,  healed  our 
wounds,  closed  the  tire  d  eyes  of  our  dead 
and  gave  comfort  and  sustenance  to  the 
living. 

In  all  of  this  he  found  time  to  l^e  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  community,  serving 
on  the  board  of  education,  the  building 
and  loan  a.ssociation.  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  as  a  fourUi  degree  member. 
Rotary  and  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  all  the  as.sorted  tasks  that  go  with 
citizenship  in  a  small  town  When  a 
caprice  of  State  law  decimated  member- 
ship on  the  .school  board  he  and  the 
chairman,  a  committee  of  two  consti- 
tuted the  whole  bourd  and  for  4  years 
conducted  all  it.f.  business  with  efficiency 
and  dispatch. 

Carney  had  a  .special  love  for  children, 
his  own  and  their  babies,  the  many  hun- 
dreds he  brought  into  the  world,  the 
precious  foundlings  and  neglect-ed  chil- 
dren who  were  sheltered  at  the  State 
Receiving  Home  in  Warehouse  Point,  for 
whom  he  worked  and  worried  for  30 
years  and  the  schoolcliildren  of  Windsor 
Locks  who  were  his  special  charge.  The 
week  of  his  death  he  had  completed  the 
last  of  physical  examinations  on  5,000 
schoolchildren  in  our  town,  the  children 
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of  tlie  children  he  knew  and  loved  from 
generation  to  generation. 

We  look  him  to  his  grave  as  the  stm 
burst  forth  m  new  bnllianc*  after  the 
days  of  mourning  He  took  to  his  grave  a 
tliousand  secret  hearts  and  the  respect, 
admiration,  and  afifection  of  a  grievmg 
community. 

His  life  was  tribute  to  his  philosophy: 
I  shall  pass  this  way  but  once:  Any  good 
things  that  I  can  do  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  show,  let  me  do  It  now.  Let  me  not  defer 
It  or  deny  It.  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way 
again 

For  our  part  we  repeat: 
■  When  he  shall  die. 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine. 
That   aU    the   world   will   be   In   love  with 
night." 

And  as  we  mourn  we  say : 

Gcx)d  night,  sweet  prince 

Flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rert." 


HOW  THE  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE 
PLAN  WILL  DIRECTLY  AFFECT 
CERTAIN  SOCIAL  WELFARE  PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

'f     LALTyOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS  Mr  Six^ker,  a  recent 
analysis  prepared  by  Dr  Elizabeth  Wick- 
enden  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York  for  the  National  Assembly  for  So- 
cial Policy  and  Development.  Inc..  indi- 
cates some  of  the  devastating  effects  we 
can  expect  if  the  President's  proposed 
family  assistance  plan  ever  is  imple- 
mented. 

Dr.  Wickenden's  analj-sis  shows  what 
certain  Slates  may  do  to  cut  back  on 
welfare  a.ssistance  programs  in  anticipa- 
tion of  H  R  1.  and  she  uses  the  example 
of  two  New  York  State  projects  as  prime 
examples 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  per- 
spective on  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
family  assistance  plan,  and  I  commend 
Dr.  Wickenden  and  the  Nationtd  Assem- 
bly for  tills  timely  study. 

The  analysis  follows: 

Notes  on  H.R    1:  New  Tout  State 
Demonsteation  Peojbcts 
the  challenge 

About  24,174  Individuals  In  nearly  7,000 
families  would  have  their  assistance  grants 
cut  from  36 '"r  to  SCr  under  a  demonstration 
project  proposed  by  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  They  would  then  be 
given  the  "opportunity"  to  earn  back  what 
■was  taken  away  by  a  system  of  Incentive 
points  for  work  and  acceptable  behavior. 
Refusal  to  work  would  result  in  a  further 
reduction  amounting  to  a  total  of  60=;;  for 
a  family  of  four. 

This  pilot  project  would  be  operated  In 
three  welfare  districts,  one  of  which — 
Hamilton  In  West  Harlem — has  a  caseload 
described  a5  50^  black  and  50"  Puerto 
Rican  The  other  dlstnct.s  arc  In  Rockland 
and  Franklin  counties. 

In  a  second  project  In  twenty-five  welfare 
districts  all  adults  Judged  employable  (In- 
cluding all  mothers  with  no  children  under 
six)  win  be  required  to  "work  ovit"  their  wel- 
fare grant   at   projects  prortded  by   the  de- 
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partment,  unless  work  la  found  for  them  in 
the  regular  economy  or  In  public  service  Jobs. 
This  project  Involves  88.503  families. 

The  Impllcatlonfl.  background  and  status 
of    these    prijeota    are    summarized    below. 

BACKGBOXTMO 

Three  states — New  York.  California  and 
Illinois — have  indicated  their  Intention  (with 
Federal  encouragement  i  to  apply  for  waiver  ' 
from  provLsioiis  of  the  present  law  that  would 
permit  them  to  anticipate  some  of  the  pro- 
vUloiia  of  HR  1  HR  1.  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1971,  containing  the  ad- 
ministration's proposaUs  for  two  new  family 
assistance  programs,  has  passed  the  House 
and  is  pending  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  TTiese  programs  would  have  be- 
come partially  effective  on  July  1.  1972  but 
President  Nixon  has  recommended  a  years 
poBtponement  as  part  of  hU  New  Economic 
Program  In  any  event  the  oppjisltlon  of 
Chairman  Rur-hcU  Look  and  conHlctlng  views 
of  Its  Impact  leaves  \ts  prospects  In  consid- 
erable doubt. 

When  It  first  became  known  that  the 
waiver  provisions  of  Sec  1115  were  proposed 
to  be  used  on  a  statewide  basis  In  Callfi>rnla 
and  New  Y'>rk  U)  cut  back  selectively  on  pres- 
ent program  standards,  a  widespread  protest 
arose  Including  that  of  SenaU)r8  who  saw 
action  as  an  invasion  of  the  legislating  au- 
thority of  Congress  A  legal  action  was 
brought  by  the  Center  on  Social  WeJfare  Pol- 
icy and  Law  In  behalf  of  the  National  Wel- 
fare EUghts  Organization,  the  California  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization,  and  the  City  Wide 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Welfare  Orga- 
nljsallona  iNYO  demanding?  access  to  any 
project  submissions  and  the  op[)ortuiilty  to 
comment  on  them  As  a  result  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  has  agreed  to  furnish  coplee  of  any 
appllcaUons  from  California  and  New  York 
to  these  parties  tor  their  review  prior  to  ap- 
proval Under  this  arrangement  these  two 
projects  have  been  released  and  will  not  be 
acted  upon  until  after  October  17  by  the 
Secretary.  Any  expreeslona  of  viewpoint  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Governor,  or  others  con- 
cerned must,  therefore,  be  made  Immedi- 
ately. 

DESCRIPTION     or     NEW     TOHK     MIOJECTS 

At  this  time  two  inter-related  New  York 
project  applications  have  been  made  To  an- 
swer the  charge  that  statewide  modifications 
of  policy  under  existing  law  cannot  properly 
be  regarded  as  'pilot"  projects,  they  are  lim- 
ited m  the  one  case  to  three  welfare  districts 
and  la  the  other  25  dlstrtcts  involving  25% 
of  the  state  ADC  caseload.  This  difference  in 
coverage  makes  necessary  the  two  projects. 

Incentive  tor  Independence  would  be  In- 
stituted in  three  districts:  (  Hamilton— West 
Harlem— In  New  York  City,  Rockland  County 
and  P*ranklln  County.) 

Grant  Reductions.  In  these  counties  all 
ADC  families  without  earnings  or  support 
f>aymenu  will  have  their  grants  cut  to  the 
basic  payment  level  of  HR  1.  For  a  family  of 
four  this  level  is  200  a  month,  a  cut  of  ap- 
proximately 36%  from  present  New  York 
payment  levels  which  have  already  been  re- 
duced from  budgetary  levels.  For  a  large  fam- 
ily the  cut  Is  almost  50%  because  of  the 
$3600  celling  In  HR  1. 

Should  a  putatlvely  employable  member 
of  a  family  find  It  Impossible  or  unacceptable 
to  report  for  work  or  training  the  family 
grant  would  be  further  reduced  by  »800  This 
would  mean  a  total  reduction  of  about  60% 
for  a  family  of  four. 

Incentive  Points.  Families  will  then  be  en- 
couraged to  regain  at  least  part  of  what  has 


1  Under  Sec  1115  which  authorizes  such 
waivers  to  demonstrate  on  an  experimental 
basis  new  ways  of  promoting  the  objections 
of  the  present  titles.  For  a  fuller  discussion 
of  this  provision  see  Back  to  the  Poor  Law  via 
Section  IttS.  (May  4,  1971  Available  upon 
request  ) 
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been  reduced  through  a  system  of  "Incentive 
points"  each  worth  »25  00  a  month  or  »12  50 
each  semi-monthly  period.  This  applies  both 
to  families  with  a  member  deemed  employ- 
able and  those  without  such  an  employable 
member.  The  ways  points  may  be  earned  and 
their  semi-monthly  values  are : 

For  each  school  age  child,  5  15  years  of 
age.  cooperating  with  the  teacher  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  caseworker),  given  automati- 
cally In  summer  munthH.  1  f)olnt  »12  50 

For  each  child  In  school.  15  years  or  older 
coop^roMnsr  wtth  the  teacher,  'j  ptiint,  »6  25. 

For  each  pre-school  child  given  all  medical- 
ly reijinred  vaccinatxons  and  boosters  dur- 
ing previous  six  months,  1  point.  $12  50 

PVjr  each  unernfiloyable  adult  participat- 
ing in  one  or  more  acceptable  acttvities  dur- 
ing previous  six  months  Including  Establish- 
ment of  paternity,  locating  of  deserting  par- 
ent, partlclpntion  in  rehabilitation,  partici- 
pation In  education,  participation  of  children 
la  commuity  activities  and  ten  others,  (see 
appendix  III).  1  p<jint,  112  50. 

For  each  youth  over  15  years  of  age  partic- 
ipation in  school  uork  program,  1  point, 
$12.50   (plus  stipend  I . 

For  each  employable  member  participation 
in  work  (or  pre-employment  training)  either 
In  regular  economy,  public  service  employ- 
ment, public  service  work  opportunity  proj- 
ects (work  for  relief),  and  care  of  children 
of  other  recipients.  1  point,  $12.50  (plus  dis- 
regards) . 

Those  with  earnings  would  be  permitted 
to  keep  a  portion  without  affecting  the  as- 
sistance grant  by  deducting:  the  cost  of 
day  care,  the  first  $720  of  eamllngs.  one  third 
up  to  150'"  of  flat  grant  and  one  fourth 
thereafter. 

The  Public  Service  Work  Opportunities 
Project  Is  proposed  to  operate  In  25  welfare 
districts  and  would  Involve  25%  of  the  state 
ADC  caseload  Its  objective  Is  described  as 
follows:  "to  determine  the  Impact  on  welfare 
dependency  when  every  employable  recipient 
Is  required  to  be  In  work  and  training"  Em- 
ployablllty  Is  defined  as  In  HR  1  All  such 
persons  will   be   required   to  work   and.    If  no 

Other  employment  Is  available,  will  be  as- 
signed to  work  out  the  amount  of  the  family 
grant  either  for  a  goveriunental  agency  or  in 
the  home  caring  for  children  of  other  moth- 
ers. In  the  districts  where  the  Incentives  for 
independence  program  Is  operating  It  Is  as- 
sumed that  the  disregard  provision  described 
thereunder  would  apply  and  that  in  the  other 
districts  the  usual  poUcdes  of  the  depart- 
m.ent  would  apply.  The  hours  of  work  for  the 
participant  would  be  adjusted  to  the  month- 
ly grant  so  that  the  hourly  rat«  would  be 
either  the  state  minimum  wage  or.  If  high- 
er, the  regular  rate  paid  by  the  governmental 
unit  for  similar  work. 

CRrnQTTB 

These  two  projects  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  who  must 
personally  approve  the  waiver  of  state  plan 
requirements  under  the  law.  In  making  his 
Judgment  he  must  consider  questions  of  ( 1 ) 
compliance  with  the  law  (including  the  Fed- 
eral constitution),  (3)  the  policy  Implica- 
tions of  the  proposal  and  (3)  Its  feasibility 
within  the  terms  described  In  the  project 
application.  Each  of  these  Is  discussed  In 
turn. 

LEGAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

Sec.  1116  Is  an  exceedingly  broad  authority 
to  authorize  depantures  from  the  plan  re- 
quirements of  the  assistance  titles  for  "any 
experimental,  pilot  or  demonstration  proj- 
ect which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
is  likely  to  assist  in  promoting  the  objec- 
tives" of  such  title.  Each  departure  from  a 
plan  requirement  must  be  speciflcally  au- 
thorized. Constitutional  requirements  for 
equal  and  non-dlscrlmlnatory  treatment  can- 
not properly  be  waived  by  any  law  or  execu- 
tive action.  This  seems  especially  true  where 
a  deprivation  of  benefits  Is  proposed  as  In  the 
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Incentive  project  In  other  words  where  an 
experimental  project  Involving  a  study  of  the 
Impact  of  additional  services  and  benefits 
might  be  considered  a  'reasonable  classlfl- 
catlou  "  for  research  purp>oses,  one  Involving 
a  deprivation  for  a  .selected  group  below 
otherwise  applicable  standards  raises  serious 
questions  of  due  process  and  unequal  treat- 
ment under  the  law.  This  Is  especially  true 
when  one  group  (Hamilton  Center)  so  se- 
lected is  composed  entirely  of  members  of 
minority  groups.  Black  and  Puerto  Rlcan,  ac- 
cording to  material  submitted  with  the  proj- 
ect  application. 

Special  questlon-s  are  aLso  ral.sed  when  the 
group  affected  by  such  deprivation  Is  pri- 
marily composed  of  children  whose  welfare 
Is  supposed  to  be  protected  by  the  state  Just 
as  the  law  protects  children  against  danger- 
ous medical  experimentation  so,  too.  should 
they  be  protected  against  dangerous  social 
experimentation. 

Discrimination  against  selected  children 
under  this  project  is  apparent.  The  mother's 
autonomy  with  respect  to  her  children  Is 
abridged  and  her  behavior  coerced  by  a  re- 
duction of  the  grant  to  which  other  mothers 
and  children  In  similar  circumstances  are 
entitled  unless  she  engages  In  a  variety  of 
actions — Including  but  not  limited  to  em- 
ployment outside  the  home. 

POLICT    CONSIDERATIONS 

Impact  on  other  states 
Because  New  York  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  leader  among  the  states  In  wel- 
fare jjoUcy,  Its  policy  Innovations  can  be 
expected  to  exert  an  Influence  on  other  states 
Thus  people  all  over  the  country  should  be 
concerned  with  these  proposals  and  the  Sec- 
retary should  review  them  in  this  light. 

Relationship  to  HR.  1 
'WhUe  the  Secretary  has  made  the  point 
that  the  projects  of  New  York.  California  and 
Illinois  are  intended  as  a  pre-test  of  HR  1. 
the  propxssals  of  New  York  go  far  beyond  the 
proposed  Federal  programs  In  fact.  It  would 
appear  that  the  New  York  proposals  would 
make  It  difficult  If  not  lmp>osslble  for  New 
York  to  benefit  from  the  hold-harmles-s  pro- 
visions of  H  R  1  which  assume  a  con.solldated 
federal-state  program.  The  language  rf  New 
York's  submission  seems  to  suggest  that  it 
looks  upon  Its  program  as  a  substitute  for  or 
modification  of  H.R.  1  which  It  refers  to  criti- 
cally as  follows:  "Tragically,  the  Family  As- 
sistance Program  does  not  substantially  alter 
the  system  which,  in  New  York  at  least,  has 
proven  unequal  to  the  Job." 
A  caste  system 
Both  projects  are  predicated  on  mistrust 
and  disapproval  of  the  Impoverished  families 
of  New  York  and  the  a.s,s\imptlon  that  second- 
class  citizenship  Is  the  price  of  state  aid. 
Such  families  are  to  be  treated  as  children, 
rewarded  for  acceptable  behavior  by  the 
means  of  subsistence  las  determined  by 
minimal  budgetary  standards  reduced  10"^) 
and  punished  by  withholding  of  such  Not 
only  are  all  families  reduced  by  at  least  36% 
prior  to  such  showing  of  good  behavior  but 
those  deemed  employable  and  declining  to 
leave  their  homes  and  children  for  outside 
work  are  further  reduced  by  an  additional 
$800.  thereby  reaching— by  New  York  stand- 
ards— a  level  of  starvation 

In  all  respects  a  sub-class  of  Impoverished 
families  Is  to  be  created  subject  to  the  most 
detailed  scrutiny  of  their  private  lives  Not 
even  the  Poor  Law  Imposed  such  conditions 
and  those  who  sought  to  overcome  Its  cruel- 
ties by  requiring  an  unrestricted  cash  pay- 
ment In  the  Social  Security  Act  can  only 
marvel  at  such  a  departure  from  their 
Intentions. 

Welfare  practices 
Current  philosophy  of  the  New  York  and 
Federal  departments  holds  that  casework 
services  and  money  payment  administration 
should  be  u.tally  separated  so  that  they  can 
better  serve  their  separate  and  independent 
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purposes  The  Incentive  I»roJect  goes  in  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  direction  since  It  pre- 
supposes the  closest  kind  of  monitoring  of 
client  behavior  For  example,  the  application 
states  with  respect  to  Incentive  points  for 
the  mothers  of  school  age  children  baised  on 
acceptable  cooperation  with  their  teachers 
"Specific  guidelines  for  use  by  casework  .staff 
win  be  developed  to  determine  cooperation 
with  school  authorities  "  The  inclusive  and 
at  the  same  time  vague  character  of  other 
actions  subject  to  monitoring  In  the  interest 
of  winning  Incentive  poln^s  Is  Indicated  by 
the  attached  Appendix  III. 

On  the  other  hand  child  welfare  concepts 
suggest  the  desirability  of  compensatory 
support  for  children  in  poorly  functioning 
families  or  those  hnvlnt!  ■;'~hor>l  difficulties. 
Including  truancy  This  project  proposes  that 
such  families  should  be  reduced  to  starva- 
tion levels  of  subsistence. 

Day  care 

New  York  City  has  conducted  some  excel- 
lent projects  using  carefully  selected  AFDC 
mothers  for  home  day  care  of  the  children 
of  other  mothers  Tlils  project  proposes  how- 
ever, that  such  arrangements  are  to  serve 
as  the  sole  optional  alternative  for  work 
outside  the  home  for  mothers  of  children 
over  six  in  the  twenty-five  ■welfare  districts 
covered  by  the  Public  Services  Work  Oppor- 
tunities Project.  Tlius  it  appears  that  these 
women  are  to  be  virtually  self-selected  with- 
out regard  to  their  own  fitness,  suitability  of 
the  home.  etc.  A  type  of  undertaking  of  con- 
siderable promise  when  selectively  used  and 
supervised  could  become  a  substandard  cus- 
todial pattern  of  child  care  for  a  sub-class 
of  poor  children. 

FEASIBIUTT 

Both  projects  offer  formidable  administra- 
tive difficulties  which  have  not  apparently 
been  reviewed  with  those  welfare  officials 
selected  to  carry  them  out.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Incentives  project. 

The  Incentives  Project  a.ssumes  the  most 
detailed  monitoring  of  personal  behavior  by 
the  casework  staff  and  honest  reporting  of 
such  behavior  by  the  client  on  an  extremely 
complex  series  of  requirements  Of  necessity 
It  also  leaves  Important  quesiloTis  of  Judg- 
ment to  the  individual  worker  because  of 
the  vagueness  of  some  of  these  requirements. 
(See  Appendix  III  for  example  i  It  seem.s  an 
open  Invitation  to  favoritism,  discrimina- 
tion, Judgmentallsm.  petty  dictatorship, 
chicanery,  collusion  and  general  chaos  in 
worker-client  relationships.  The  constant 
variability  of  payments  also  present  problems 
of  book-keeping,  audit,  check  writing  and 
appeals  procedures  which  seem  almost  in- 
surmountable. 

The.  Public  Service  Work  Opportunities 
Project  presents  all  the  problems  of  large 
scale  work-for-relief  programs  where  hours 
must  be  adjusted  t^  differl:ig  family  pay- 
ment levels.  Experience  with  FERA  work  re- 
lief programs  in  the  early  'SOs  demonstrated 
the  Impoasiblllty  of  creating  a  genuine  work- 
experience  under  these  circumstances  and 
led  to  Its  abandonment  In  favor  of  the  WP.^ 
monthly  wage  plan  Such  plans  on  a  broad 
scale  quickly  deteriorate  into  a  meaningless 
"work  test"  with  no  dignity  for  the  worker 
and  little  value  to  the  work  they  perform. 

The  option  for  mothers  required  to  work 
to  Ebccept  the  children  of  other  mothers  for 
care  In  their  own  homes  also  Involves  for- 
midable administrative  difficulties,  especially 
If  any  effort  to  maintain  standards  of  physi- 
cal suitability,  health,  safety  and  qualifica- 
tions are  made.  Moreover,  the  whole  question 
of  assuring  adequate  day  care  for  children 
of  the  mothers  required  Uj  work  under  this 
large  project  is  scarcely  mentioned  In  the 
project  submission  T^ils  Is  an  extremely 
costly  and  difficult  administrative  task  under 
any  circumstances  yet  in  this  project  in- 
volving almost  90  000  families  It  Is  taken 
virtually  for  granted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appendix   ITI:    Incenttve  Opportcntths   roi 

THI    UNEMPLOTABI*    ADTTI-T 

One  incentive  point  shall  be  earned  for 
each  semi-monthly  period  by  each  unem- 
ployable adult  (or  woman  excused  from  re- 
porting, employment  or  training  because  of  a 
husband  living  with  her  who  meets  these  re- 
quirements ) .  who  undertakes  ewitlvltles  which 
are  designed  to : 

Achieve  permanent  and  adequately  com- 
pensated  employment. 

Fv)Ster  child  development;   or 

Maintain  and  strengthen  family  life. 

Incentive  credits  may  also  be  earned  upon 
completion  of  such  activity  If  the  grantee 
certifies  that  the  unemployable  adult  engaged 
in  Buch  activity  during  the  previous  6 
months.  One  of  the  following  activities  will 
meet  this  requirement: 

1.  Initiating  own  satisfactory  day  care 
plan  for  children  in  order  to  engage  In  regu- 
lar employment,  training,  or  public  service 
opportunity 

2  Providing  out-of-home  day  care  for  a 
child  of  another  public  assistance  family. 

3.  Utilization  of  remedial  medical  (health) 
services  by  the  adult  which  is  designed  iv  en- 
hance employablUty  or  self-functioning 

4.  Participation  by  the  adult  in  a  program 
of  rehabilitation  designed  to  Improve  eco- 
nomic Independence  or  self-functioning. 

5.  Participation  by  the  adult  in  a  program 
of  adult  basic  education  or  high  school 
equivalency. 

6.  Participation  In  the  establishment  of 
paternity  fi.r  children  born  out-of-wedlock 
and  or  securing  financial  support  for  them. 

7.  Participation  In  the  location  of  a  desert- 
ing parent  and,  or  of  securi:ig  financial 
support. 

8.  Utilization  of  community  resources  to 
overcome  problems  of  child  delinquency. 

9.  Participation  of  children  In  citizen 
building  activities,  eg  Boy  Scouts,  4-H  com- 
munity centers 

10  Participation  in  Individual  or  group 
activities  designed  to  Improve  money  man- 
agement or  home  management. 

1 1  Attendance  of  the  adult  at  a  health  edu- 
cation program. 

12.  Attendance  of  the  adult  at  a  family  life 
education  program. 

13.  Improvement  In  housing  standards  by 
self  clean-up  or  self-repair  of  dwelling. 

14.  Providing  a  child  with  foster  care. 

15.  Serving  as  a  social  services  agency 
volunteer. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  ANTIMILJT.^RISM 
IN  COMMUNIST  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE— IV 


A  PETITION  FOR  PUBLIC  PRAYER 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne.'^dav.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  WYLIE  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
I  received  another  petition  for  public 
prayer  addressed  to  all  U.S.  Representa- 
tives. The  petition  states: 

■We,  the  undersigned  and  deeply  concerned 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  ooop)erailon 
with  Mrs.  Ben  Ruhlln's  Prayer  Oampalgn 
Committee,  prayerfully  request  that  each 
Member  of  the  US  House  of  Representatives 
vote  for  the  Joint  Resolution  No.  H.J.  Res. 
191 — authored  by  Congressman  Chalmers 
Wtlik.  Republican  of  Ohio — on  November 
8.  1971  This  resolution  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
In  public  buildings 

The  name  and  address  of  the  organiza- 
tioM  circulating  the  petition  is  the  Fort 
Wayne  Bible  College,  1025  West  Rudisill 
Botilevard,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  con- 
tains 321  names. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALtFORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
jimction  with  the  Houie  Committee  on 
Internal  Secuiitys  investigation  into 
subversion  ol  our  Armed  Forces  I  insert 
m  the  Rfcord  at  this  point  part  IV  of  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Beerstecher's  thesis.  •Revolu- 
tionary Antimilitarism  in  Communist 
Theoiy  and  Practice." 

Tliis  portion  of  Dr.  Beer^techer's  study 
outlines  Communist  antimilitary  work 
in  the  mid- 1920s  against  the  armed 
forces  of  China.  England.  Finland.  Bel- 
gium, France.  Greece.  Czechoslovakia. 
Germany,  and  other  nations.  It  also  sets 
foi-th  the  basic  thoughts  found  in  several 
important  Communist  textbooks  on  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  antimilitary  work 
which  were  written  during  this  period 

Part  IV  of  the  the^i?  follow.'-: 
Revolvtionart    Antimh-itarism    in    Ccmki  - 
NIST    Theory    and    Practice 

(By  Robert  E    Beerstecher,  Ph.  D.) 

\I.    THE    STORM    TS    THE    TEA    Ct.Tp 

Great  Britain  occupied  a  place  of  Impor- 
tance in  the  Soviet  scheme  for  world  revolu- 
tion even  before  communist  propagandists 
made  Its  name  a  synonym  lor  Imperialist 
reaction.  Karl  Marx  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  revolution  without  England  would  be  a 
storm  in  a  tea  cup.'  Zinoviev.  m  addressing 
the  fifth  congress  of  the  Comintern,  foctised 
attention  on  Great  Britain.  "The  main  task 
cf  the  CommuniEt  International  in  a'.: 
spheres."  he  said,  "lies  now  In  EngUnd  .\ 
communist  mass  party  In  England  would 
mean  half  the  victory  In  Europe.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  ripe  for  it.  Therefore,  ve 
should  not  underestimate  what  is  going  on 
In  England.' 

Under  the  Labor  Goveriiment  of  Ramsay 
MacDonald.  the  British  uade  union  move- 
ment hawi  been  swinging  to  the  left  On  Oc- 
tober 8.  1924.  the  Labor  Government  loe;  a 
vote  of  confidence  The  dissolution  ot  Parlia- 
ment followed.  The  Labor  Government  had 
been  under  severe  attiick  for  some  time  by 
Liberal  and  Conservative  aiike  Criticism 
i-tenimed  priinariiy  from  the  position  it 
maintained  in  favor  of  an  Anglo-Soviet  trade 
agreement  The  Labor  Government  was  also 
unpopular  because  of  Its  tolerance  of  com- 
munism. Even  Its  subsequent  outright  re- 
jection of  a  request  by  the  British  commu- 
nist party  to  affiliate  with  U.  and  its  refusal 
to  permit  communists  t-o  hold  memt>ershlp 
In  the  Labor  Party,  failed  to  Improve  the  po- 
llen al  position  of  the  Laborltes  = 

On  October  10.  1924  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Comintern  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
central  committee  of  the  British  communist 
party  setting  forth  detailed  Instructions  with 
regard  tci  the  Pari  lame ntai^-  election  to  be 
held  later  the  same  month  The  letter  from 
Moscow  bore  the  signature  of  Kuuslnen,  the 
secretary  of  the  executive  committee  During 
the  campaign,  the  letter  directed  conduct  cf 
the  MacDonald  Oovernment  was  Xc  be  sharply 
criticized.  In  general,  the  letter  said,  the 
British  communists  should  support  the  La- 
bor candidates  Slogans  were  tci  be  ral.sed 
against  the  League  of  Nations  against  Brit- 
ish naval  policy  and  against  the  danger  of 
war  The  slogans  were  also  to  be  used  calling 
for  ratification   of   the   .^nglo-Russlan   trade 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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treaty,  the  fraternisation  of  Boldlers  and 
workers,  ajicl  votes  for  suldlers  aiid  sailors  A 
caJl  should  be  Issued  to  the  soldiers  not  to 
shoot  upon  workers  on  strike,  the  letter  said 
It  also  directed  that  J  R  CampbeU.  the 
editor  who  had  l'«»en  arrested  for  his  antl- 
milltarist  activities,  l.^sue  another  manifesto 
to  Bntlah  servicemen.' 

On  October  2*.  1324,  the  British  Foreign 
Office  forwarded  a  note  of  protest  to  the  So- 
viet charpe  d'.iJTalrs  In  Great  Britain,  pro- 
testing agdlnsL  direct  soviet  interference  In 
Internal  British  affairs  Enclosed  with  the 
note  was  a  letter  pnrix-TTlri);  to  have  orig- 
inated with  the  exp<-'itive  «.mmi'.tee  of  the 
Cotniiit«'ra  in  Moscow  on  September  15  !9'J4. 
Like  the  later  letter  of  October  10  it  was 
addressed  to  the  central  committee  of  the 
Communist  Partv  of  (jroat  Bntalu  Ihe  letter 
was  stoned  by  Zinovlev.  and  counter-signed 
by  Kuuslnen  It  also  carried  the  signature  of 
Arthur  Mellani.s  a  leadLni?  KnRllsh  commu- 
nist and  British  rapiK^teur  nn  the  preMdInm 
of  the  pxecnf  Ive  oiinniUtee  This  letter  which 
was  marked  Very  Secret."  contained  Instruc- 
tions to  English  communists  to  work  for  the 
violent  overthrow  of  exi-stlng  Infitltutlons.  to 
form  a  nucleus  of  a  red  army,  to  subvert  the 
armed  forces,  and  to  make  preparation  for 
striking  a  crippling  blow  at  the  nation  in 
time  of  war  Early  in  the  letter  reference  Is 
made  to  Hrmetl  Insurrection: 

Armed  wa.'fnre  must  be  preceded  by  a 
Struggle  against  the  Inclinations  to  compro- 
mise which  are  Imbedded  among  the  major- 
ity of  British  workmen,  against  the  Ideas  of 
evolution  and  peaceful  extermination  of  cap- 
italism. Only  then  will  It  be  possible  to  count 
upon  complete  sticces*  of  an  armed  tnstirrec- 
tlon.' 

The  letter  also  discussed  the  work  which 
had  been  already  carried  out  by  the  British 
communist  party  in  the  armed  forces 

From  yotir  last  report  It  1»  evident  that 
ftFttatlon-propagenda  work  In  the  army  Is 
weak,  ir  the  navy  a  very  little  bett*r.  Tour 
explanation  that  the  qxiallty  of  the  members 
attracted  Justifies  the  quantity  Is  right  In 
principle:  nevertheless.  It  v.ould  also  be 
desirable  »o  have  celH  In  all  the  units  of  the 
troope,  partlctilarly  among  those  quartered  In 
the  large  centers  of  the  covintry.  and  also 
among  the  factories  working  on  munitions 
and  at  military  store  depots." 

The  letter  also  pointed  out  the  possibility 
of  sabotaging  the  military  store  depots,  and 
directed  that  particular  attention  be  paid  to 
establishing  cells  there  In  antlctjwtlon  of  the 
outbreak  of  war: 

In  the  event  of  danger  of  war.  with  the  aid 
of  the  latter  and  In  contact  with  the  trans- 
port workers.  It  la  possible  to  paralyze  all  the 
military  preparations  of  the  bourgeoisie  and 
m&ke  a  start  In  ttirnlng  an  imperialist  war 
Into  a  clas.s  war  ' 

The  letter  continued: 

The  military  section  of  the  British  Com- 
munist Party,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  further 
suffers  from  a  lack  of  specialists,  the  future 
directors  of  the  Brllish  Red  Army.  It  is  time 
you  thought  of  forming  such  a  group  which, 
together  with  the  leaders,  might  be.  La  the 
event  of  an  outbreak  of  active  strife,  the 
brain  of  the  military  organization  of  the 
party. 

On  attentively  through  the  llsta  of  the 
military  ■calls.'  detailing  from  them  the 
nK>re  energetic  and  capable  men.  turn  atten- 
tion to  the  more  talented  military  speciaJiats 
who  have  for  one  reason  or  another  left  the 
senlce  and  held  ao<;laltst  views.  Attract  tJiem 
Into  the  ranks  of  the  Communist  Party  If 
they  desire  honestly  to  serve  tJic  proletariat 
ai.d  defcire  In  the  future  to  direct  Qf)t  the 
blind  mechanical  forces  in  the  service  of  the 
Ixjurgeoiiie.  but  a  national  army  Prom  a  di- 
recting operative  head  of  the  military 
section.'' 


Pootnotee  at  end  of  article. 
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It  concluded  on  a  note  of  w.arnlng:  "Do  not 
put  this  olX  "uo  a  future  iiioment.  which  may 
be  pregnant  with  events  and  catch  you  un- 
prepared • 

The  Soviet  ch.trge  d'affaires,  Rakovsky.  re- 
plied the  following  day  In  a  n'>te  which 
charged  that  the  letter  was  a  "gross  forgery." 
From  the  comnunilst  polr.t  rt  view  Rakovsky 
stated,  the  contents  of  the  letter  were  a 
"tissue  of  absurdities"  Intended  to  arouse 
public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  C.jtnmunlSt  Intematlon!*]. 
he  continued,  is  never  de;;crlbed  In  Its  official 
papers  as  the  "Third  Community  Interna- 
tional." because  there  had  never  been  a  first 
or  second  Communist  Internationa!  In  addi- 
tion. Rakovsky  ap-sened.  Zinovlev  offlrlally 
sifted  all  correspondence  In  his  capacity  as 
"president  of  the  executive  committee"  rath- 
er than  as  "president  of  the  presidium  of  the 
exectitlve  committee,"  the  title  used  In  the 
letter"  The  British  communist  party  also 
Issued  a  statement  which  was  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  one  made  by  Rakovsky. 
In  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  the 
communist  party  stated  that  such  a  letter 
had  never  been  received  by  them.  Moreover, 
the  party  stated.  It  did  not  have  a  "military 
section."  The  party's  statement  also  con- 
tained a  denial  by  Arthur  McManus  that  he 
had  ever  signed  such  a  document." 

Zinovlev  himself  did  not  remain  silent 
long.  On  October  26.  he  sent  p.  telegram  to 
the  General  Council  cf  Trade  Unions  In 
Great  Britain,  declaring  that  the  letter  was 
a  fabrication.  To  prove  that  it  wrs  a  forgery, 
Zinovlev  offered  to  permit  a  trade  union 
delegation  have  access  to  the  records  of  the 
Comintern  to  investigate  the  facts.'*  Some- 
what later,  communist  publications  printed 
a  fiu-lher  declaration  by  Zinovlev  in  which 
he  reiterated  the  points  made  by  Rakovsky. 
adding  that  he  could  not  have  signed  the 
alleged  letter  inaamnch  as  he  was  taking  a 
holiday  at  Kislovodsk  on  September  15.  1924. 
the  date  of  the  letter.  Of  the  contents  of 
the  letter  Itself.  Zinovlev  stated: 

At  present  there  exists  no  military  section 
In  the  C.P.  of  Great  Britain  The  British 
CP.  has  no  need  to  bother  itself  with  at- 
tracting "talented  military  speclallata."  It 
has  more  Important  taaks  The  winning  of 
the  majority  of  the  English  workers  by 
nieans  of  aiifltatlon  and  the  propaganda  of 
the  Ideas  of  .Marxism  " 

In  addition.  Zinovlev  concluded.  "Bvery- 
one  knows  that  the  OP.  of  Great  Britain 
has  far  more  urgent  business  than  the  crea- 
tion of  a  British  Red  Army."  "  The  letter,  he 
charged,  was  fabricated  by  Polish  forgers, 
and  had  been  used  by  the  Liberal -Conserva- 
tive bloc  In  Great  Britain  to  create  con- 
fiislou  lu  the  mlndii  of  tlie  British  people  as 
part  of  the  election  campaign." 

The  Zinovlev  letter  was  destined  to  play 
a  decisive  role  lu  British  poUtlca.  It  was  also 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
political  fortunes  of  Zinovlev  himself.  Its  re- 
lease to  the  press  by  the  British  Foreign 
Office  came  at  a  time  when  Britain  was  pre- 
paring for  a  new  election  on  October  29, 
1634.  Publication  of  the  Zinovlev  letter  re- 
acted unfavorably  agRlnst  the  Labor  Gov- 
ernment.  which  suffered  a  serious  defeat  In 
the  elections  The  election  brought  the  Con- 
servatives to  power  in  Great  nrltaln. 

The  subject  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Zin- 
ovlev letter  wa.s  heatedly  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment However,  the  British  Government  re- 
riistHl  ta  tlisclohe  the  sotirce  from  which  they 
had  received  it  "Hiey  realBrnjed.  however, 
that  ltd  authenticity  had  boen  dftermined 
beyond  question  by  comparison  techniques 
Involving  other  Comintern  documents  of 
known  validity. 

Wa.5  the  letter  a  forgery''  The  answer  to 
this  question  still  hae  not  l>een  satisfactorily 
res4ilved  On  the  one  hand,  source  materials 
for  its  fabrication  were  rt-adlly  available 
There  is  nothing  In  the  text  of  the  letter  It- 
•elf     which     represents     a    departure     from 
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Comintern  policy  as  set  forth  In  these  or 
resolutions  of  the  various  congresses  or  In 
the  writings  of  Leuia.  Compare,  or  example, 
the  reference  in  the  letter  to  "the  inclinations 
to  compromise  which  are  imbedded  among 
the  majority  of  British  workmen"  with 
Lenin's  observation  In  his  "Lc/f-M'iny "  Com - 
muniim.  An  Infantile  Disorder  that  "com- 
promises by  trade  union  leaders  axe  par- 
ticularly plcnUIul  in  the  history  cl  the 
Brltl.-ih  labor  movement  "  "  nie  comparison 
need  not  end  there.  In  the  same  pamphlet, 
Lenin  emphiislaed  the  necessity  for  tiie  com- 
munists In  England  to  orgaiil4,e  not  in  a 
relurml.st  manner  but  In  a  revolutionary 
manner"  the  work  of  propagatiUa  and  agita- 
tion lu  the  armed  forces.'-  Had  tlie  com- 
niuiusta  chosen  to  undertake  a  comparative 
anaiysis  of  the  letter,  they  would  have  had  a 
comparatively  easy  task  in  'documenting  " 
the  original  source  material  used  In  the  al- 
leged fabrication.  However,  to  have  followed 
such  a  procedure  would  have  been  as  disas- 
trous for  them  as  the  admlsjlon  that  the 
Zinovlev  letter  wa-s  valid,  for  the  real  ques- 
tion posed  by  Greut  Britain  was  whether 
the  Soviets  were  Interfering  In  Internal 
British  affairs  Instead,  the  communlstt,  chose 
to  base  their  case  on  the  externals  ol  the  let- 
ter, eg,  on  the  validity  of  the  term  "Third 
Communist  International."  on  whether 
Zinovlev  signed  documents  as  "president  of 
the  executive  oommlttee"  or  as  "president  of 
the  presidium"  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Comintern,  etc. 

Here  they  were  on  dangerous  ground,  for 
both  Lenin  and  Izvestta  were  used  to  refute 
the  alleged  non-use  of  the  term  "Third 
Communist  International"  In  his  pamphlet, 
Ramsay  MacDonald  on  the  Third  Interna- 
tional, the  little  father  of  modern  commu- 
nism makes  several  references  to  the  "Third 
Communist  International  '  »•  In  addition. 
Izvcftui.  the  offlcial  «f  vlet  i  nran,  both  a  feu- 
days  before  and  Ave  clays  after  the  date  of  the 
letter  contained  references  to  the  ■Third 
Communist  Inter:iatlonal    " 

According  to  the  revisions  in  the  executive 
committee  made  at  the  fourth  cnneress  cf 
the  Comintern  the  presidium  functKned  as 
the  polifburo  of  the  Comintern  Ppeclflcally 
Included  In  the  presidium's  responsibility 
was  the  p.'pparatli  n  of  communist  parties  for 
Illegal  work  The  nature  cf  the  Instructions 
contalnt-d  in  the  Zinovlev  letter  are  such  that 
their  formulation  would  have  been  a  task  for 
the  presidium,  of  which  Zinovlev  was  also 
the  president  Actions  taken  by  the  presidium 
would  have  validated  by  Zinovlev  in  his 
capacity  as  "prendrnt  of  thr  prenUliu-m" 
Just  as  a<nions  taken  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee would  have  been  validated  by  him  as 
"president  of  the  executive  committee  "  In 
denying  that  the  British  commtinist  party 
had'  or  even  had  need  of.  a  mllltAry  section. 
Zinovlev  and  the  coir.munlFt*  were  Ignoring 
the  existence  of  previous  Comintern  pro- 
nouncements on  the  need  for  specialized 
organs  to  direct  and  carry  on  illegal  work  In 
the  armed  forces  Cotild  It  be  poeslble  that 
they  had  also  forgotten  the  admonition  con- 
tained in  the  fourth  condition  for  admission 
to  the  Comintern  that  refusal  to  carry  on  or 
p«a-tlclpate  in  such  work  shotild  be  considered 
equal  to  treason  to  the  revolutionary  rnuf 
or  that  It  wa*  "Inctrnpatlble  with  afRUation 
to  the  Communist  International  "" 

On  November  21  19'i4.  Sir  Au.'«tln  Chamber- 
lain, the  new  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  a  note  to  Rakovsky 
In  which  he  again  reaffirmed  the  British  posi- 
tion that  the  Zinovlev  letter  was  atithentlc. 
The  British  Trade  Union  report  on  the 
Zinovlev  letter  was  Ifsiied  after  members  had 
allegedly  been  given  access  to  copies  of  all 
correapondence  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional aent  to  the  Conununist  Party  of 
Clreat  Britain  between  June  1.  1924  and  Oc- 
tober, 1924.  Tliey  had  ala'i  examined,  they 
claimed,  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the 
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executive  committee  for  the  same  period. 
However,  they  reported  no  evidence  had 
been  found  that  the  Zinovlev  letter  had  eren 
been  v^Tltten  Their  report  concluded  that 
the  ZmoTlev  letter  was.  in  fact,  a  forgery,  as 
the  Soviets  claimed."-  But  the  p>08ltlon  of  the 
British  Government  remained  unchanged 
and  there  the  matter  rested. 

Ruth  Fischer,  a  leading  German  commu- 
nist and  member  of  the  presidium  of  the 
Comintern,  provided  an  Interesting  footnote 
to  the  Zinovlev  affair.  Fl.'icher  viewed  the 
Zinovlev  letter  as  a  forgery,  and  suggested 
that  It  may  have  been  fabricated  by  the  Sta- 
linist faction  in  Russia  Zinovlev  himself  told 
her  later.  Fischer  related,  that  he  suspected 
the  letter  was  forged  by  the  Russian  GPU, 
but  that  he  was  unable  to  prove  It  Fischer 
had  been  in  England  at  the  time  as  a  delegate 
of  the  German  Central  Committee  to  a  Brit- 
ish communist  convention,  and  was  herself 
accused  of  having  smuggled  the  Zinovlev 
letter  Into  England,  an  act  which  she  stead- 
fastly denied  " 

According  to  Fischer,  soviet  foreign  policy 
In  1924  was  based  upon  Stalin's  hope  that 
economic  dllBcultlea  in  Russia  could  be  be 
overcome  by  fostering  trade  abroad  Soviet 
diplomats  were  frustrated  lu  their  efforts  to 
Improve  political  relations  for  economic  ad- 
vantage by  the  revolutionary  policies  of 
Zinovlev  and  the  Comintern  which  ran  con- 
trary to  the  broader  soviet  Interests. "^  Tlie 
unfavorable  publicity  which  accompanied  the 
publication  of  the  Zinovlev  letter  severely 
damaged  soviet  prestige  throughout  the 
world,  and  caused  a  serious  split  In  the  Rus- 
sian communist  party  between  conservative 
and  revolutionary  wings.  Although  Zinovlev 
was  publically  defended  In  ofBclal  party 
statements.  Stalin  and  other  high  soviet  of- 
ficials used  the  incident  as  a  weapon  to 
weaken  Zinovlev  s  Influences  In  furtherance 
of  their  own  unscrupulous  efforts  to  seize 
control  of  the  Comintern. » 

The  years  following  publication  of  the  Zin- 
ovlev letter  witnessed  only  the  slightest  ame- 
lioration In  the  relation  of  the  two  countries 
Officially,  the  Zinovlev  affairs  was  closed;  but 
the  communist  press  kept  the  Issue  alive. 
continuing  to  brand  the  letter  a  forgery  con- 
taining 'most  stupid  directions  regarding 
propaganda  among  the  troops  and  prepara- 
tion lor  an  armed  revolt  and  such  like  non- 
sense.** Fnim  the  British  viewpoint,  whether 
the  Zinovlev  letter  was  actually  a  forgery 
ceased  to  be  Important:  the  fact  remains 
that  communist  disintegration  activities  In 
the  British  armed  forces  increased  signifi- 
cantly after  1924 

SOLDIER'S    IMMEDIATE    DEMANDS 

In  January.  1925.  the  Communist  Party  in 
Great  Britain  adopted  and  published  in 
pamphlet  form  the  SolAien'  Immediate  De- 
mands This  was  a  comprehensive  doctrinal 
statement  which  outlined  certain  agitational 
slogans  and  appeals  which  were  to  be  put 
forward  in  behalf  of  British  soldi'^rs  and  fea- 
tured in  all  propaganda  and  agitational  com- 
palgns  carried  out  by  the  British  communist 
party.  The  Soldiera'  Immediate  Demands 
covered  such  general  subjects  as  political  de- 
mands, legal  rights  pay.  leave,  terms  of  serv- 
ice, trade  training,  food  and  accommodation, 
cultural  demands  and  pensions  This  pan\ph- 
let  merits  detailed  study  because  it  presents 
In  cap.sule  form  the  basic  demand  themes 
which  subsequently  appeared  In  the  antlmlll- 
tarist  action  programs  of  communist  orga- 
nized parties  In  other  countries  of  Europe 
and  the  Americas. 

The  So/dier»'  Immediate  Demands  Is  brief 
enough   to   warrant   quoting   in   Its  entirety: 

1    Political  Demands. 

(a)  The  right  to  )oln  trade  unions,  and  the 
right  to  form  soldlen'  and  alrmen'i  trMi* 
unions. 

(b)  The  right  to  elect  regimental.  battaJ- 
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Ion  and  company  committees  to  represent 
soldiers'  and  airmen's  grievances  on  ques- 
tions of  legal  rights,  ptuilshment,  leave, 
working  hours,  and  barrack  accommodation. 

(c)  Lowering  the  voting  age  from  21  years 
to  18  years  for  soldiers  of  all  ranks  Right  of 
all  soldiers  over  18  years  to  be  elected  to 
Parliament,  and  other  public  bodies 

(d)  Tlie  right  to  Join  political  parties  and 
to  organize  branches  of  these  parties  in  the 
army,  aiid  the  right  to  attend  political  meet- 
ings and  demonstrations. 

(e)  No  compulsory  church  attendance. 

2  Legal  Rights. 

(a)  No  military  Intervention  during  In- 
dustrial disputes. 

(bi  Abolition  of  courts  martlals.  ^4111ta^y 
courts  to  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  an 
elected  Jury  composed  of  three  soldiers,  one 
non-commissioned  officer,  and  one  officer. 
Right  ol  appeal  to  civil  courts.  Abolition  of 
death  penalty. 

(c)  Drastic  modification  of  punishments. 
Right  of  appeal  to  the  military  court  (above 
mentioned)  In  the  cases  of  all  punishments 
exceeding   three   days   C  B.,   or   equivalent. 

3  Pay 

(ai  Pay  must  be  fixed  according  to  actual 
living  expenses.  Immediate  proportionate  In- 
creases for  all  non-commissioned  grades. 

(b)  All  married  soldiers  to  receive  mar- 
riage allowances.  Abolition  of  regulation 
which  only  entitles  soldiers  of  26  years  of  age 
and  over  to  this  allowance. 

(C)  Special  pay  for  Sunday  or  general  holi- 
day duties,  for  compulsory  or  necessary  fa- 
tigues, for  special  ceremonial  parades  and 
guards,  occurring  outside  the  ordinary 
duties. 

I  d )  Increase  In  overseas  service  allow- 
ances. 

(6)  Flying  allowances  for  every  man  called 
upon  to  ny.  Including  mechanics  and  fitters. 

4.  Leave. 

(8)  Right  to  proceed  on  pass — without  ra- 
tion allowances — on  every  weekend  when  not 
actually  detailed  for  duty.  Right  to  an  'early 
Friday  to  late  Monday"  pass  at  least  once 
a  month. 

(b)  Right  to  wear  civilian  clothes  outside 
barrack-s  or  camp  whether  on  leave,  or  "walk- 
Ing-out." 

(c)  Increased  leaves  for  overseas  service. 

5.  Terms  of  Service. 

(a)  Much  shorter  terms  of  service  with  the 
colors,  which  wlU  allow  soldiers  to  return  to 
civil  life 

(b)  Time  of  service  limited  to  8  hours  per 
day  covering  all  duties. 

(ci  Time  served  in  detention  barracks  to  be 
Included  In  service  period. 

6.  Trade  Training 

(ai  All  trade  training  to  be  thorough  and 
complete  and  conducted  by  qualified  civil- 
ian instructors,  and  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  trade  vmlons 

lb)  Full  trade  union  rates  for  soldiers  In 
the  military  worksops 

7  Food  and  Accommodation . 

(a)  Elected  representatives  of  soldiers  to 
participate  In  control  of  food  supplies  with 
facilities  for  obtaining  advice  of  medical  ex- 
perts Military  canteens  to  be  controlled  in 
the  same  way.  Control  of  the  central  army, 
navy  and  air  force  Institute  to  be  In  the  hands 
of  an  elected  board  In  the  ratio  of  one  officer, 
one  non -commissioned  officer,  and  three 
other  ranks. 

(b)  Provision  of  better  and  Increased  food, 
(ci    Improvement  In  the  military  medical 

service  and  an  energetic  strtiggle  against  dis- 
eases   Reguliur  attendance  of  civil  doctors 

(d)  Improvement  of  the  barrack  accommo- 
dation. Regular  disinfecting  of  bedding  and 
provision  of  adequate  washing  and  laundry 
facilities. 

8  Cultural  Demands. 

(a)  Right  to  form  clubs  and  organizations 
for  enjoyment  of  apare  time  Provision  of 
commodious    reading    rooms    and    libraries. 
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Abolition  of  Y.MC.A  .  church  army,  and 
other  propaganda  Institutions. 

(b)  Right  of  military  sports  organizations 
to  affiliate  to-  whatever  organization  they 
chooee 

9    Pensions. 

(a)  An  all-round  Increase  of  pensions  and 
provision  of  pensions  for  widows  " 

Adoption  of  the  Soldiers'  Immediate  De- 
mands by  the  British  communists  so  soon  af- 
ter the  Zinovlev  affair  Indicates  that  with  or 
without  direct  Comintern  gnidance  and  In- 
struction of  the  type  contained  In  the  in- 
famous letter,  the  Communist  Party  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  actively  engaged  In  antl- 
milltarlat  work  against  the  armed  forces  In 
a  sense,  publication  of  the  Soldiers'  Immedi- 
ate Demands  served  to  validate  the  Zinovlev 
letter. 

ON    THE    SPTINC    OF    DEAGONS    " 

"Trojan  horse'  tactics  had  mskde  their  ap- 
pearance in  China  before  the  filth  congress 
of  the  Comintern  when  members  of  the 
Kung-ch'an-tang.  the  communist  party, 
gained  admittance  to  the  Kuomlntang.  the 
Nationalist  Party,  by  pledging  individual  al- 
legiance to  Its  principles  and  submitting  to 
iu  discipline. 

The  ctMnmunlsts  had  decided  to  make  the 
Kuomlntang  the  central  force  of  the  na- 
tional revolution  in  China  They  recognized 
that  the  Kuomlntang  had  concentrated  Us 
efforts  on  military  action,  and  had  neglected 
propaganda  work  among  the  people  Nation- 
alist Party  reliance  on  military  action  created 
a  situation  which  afforded  the  communists 
»-lth  a  ready-made  opportunity  to  capture 
the  poiltlc&l  leadership  of  the  Chinese  revo- 
lutionary movement  •' 

The  position  of  the  communists  In  the 
Kuomlntang  was  further  strengthened  by 
Sun  Yat-sen's  acceptance  of  soviet  military 
advisers  which  Lenin  had  provided  to  assist 
In  the  struggle  to  conso'ildate  China.  How- 
ever, the  benefit  derived  by  the  communists 
from  the  presence  of  soviet  advisers  and  the 
dual  party  system  did  not  become  apparent 
for  almost  a  year. 

In  January.  1925.  the  Chinese  communists 
launched  a  campaign  to  Introduce  the  soviet 
or  committee  system  into  the  armed  forces 
ol  the  Kuomlntang.  The  source  of  militarism 
in  China,  they  reasoned,  bad  been  the  clique 
of  high-ranking  officers.  Abolish  peace  time 
ranks  In  the  standing  army  above  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general,  adopt  a  committee  sys- 
tem of  organization,  and  militarism  would 
disappear.  To  further  their  attempt  to  trans- 
fer the  allegiance  of  the  army  from  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  to  the  Kung-ch'an- 
tang,  the  Chinese  communists  emphasized 
the  theme  In  their  propaganda  that  soldiers 
should  be  provided  with  land,  farming  tools 
or  some  other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood 
when  they  were  discharged.*  They  also  agi- 
tated for  an  Improvement  In  the  standards 
of  education  of  the  men  In  service 

The  death  of  Sun  Yat-sen  on  March  12 
1925,  resulted  In  control  of  the  K-uomlntang 
passing  into  the  hands  of  Chiang  Kai-shak 
Chiang  was  less  Inclined  towards  the  close 
CiX>peratlon  with  Russia  and  the  communists 
but  recognized  the  necessity  for  their  sup- 
port In  consolidating  power  One  of  Chiang  s 
first  acts  was  to  centralize  the  military  orga- 
nijiation  of  the  Kuomlntang  and  subordinate 
It  to  the  control  of  the  Nationalist  Party  The 
military  reorganization  befran  In  April  1926. 
and  paved  the  way  for  soviet  and  communist 
penetration  of  the  Kuomintang's  military 
apparatus  High-ranking  soviet  officers  who 
had  come  to  China  as  Kuom.lntang  military 
advisers  were  given  important  poeitlons  In 
the  National  Revolutionary  Army.  Soviet 
General  Victor  P  Rogachev  was  made  chief 
of  the  general  staff  He  was  also  given  full 
charge  of  naval  and  aviation  affairs.  Under 
Rogachev's  direction,  soviet  advisers  were 
appointed  to  most  Kuomlntang  army  units  ■• 
Altho'jgh   the  primary  duties   of   the  aoviet 
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Advisers  In  the  army  were  military  in  nature, 
they  were  later  directed  to  auipeud  purely 
mUltary  activities  and  engage  In.  "political - 
aiilltary"  work.'"  In  1025.  Chiang  agreed  bo 
the  organization  of  soviet  style  political  de- 
partments in  the  army  Uj  promote  poJlUcal 
education.  InatUl  a  uaUonal  revulutlunary 
spirit,  rai-s*  flghtuig  capacity,  solidify  dlaclp- 
luie,  and  realize  Suuyatsenlsm.'  "  In  hla  de- 
termination to  subordinate  the  loyalty  of  the 
National  BevoluUonary  Army  U>  the  Kuomln- 
tang.  Chiang  unwittingly  provided  the  sovleus 
with  the  means  for  overt  penetration  of  the 
Nationalist,  military  establishment,  the  polit- 
ical commissar.  The  political  commissar  wai> 
the  repreaentatlve  o[  the  Kuomintang.  As 
director  uf  all  party  organizations  In  the 
army,  he  wa^  re^tponslble  for  the  work  of 
political  edLK-ation  and  for  the  supervision 
of  army  clubs,  the  mlliiary  youth  league,  and 
the  Sunyatspnlsni  Society  But  even  more 
Important,  he  was  superior  to  the  military 
personnel  of  the  National  Revolutionary 
Army,  and  hla  orders,  lilce  those  of  the  om- 
mander.  were  law  " 

In  addition  to  carrylnK  on  political  train- 
ing in  the  army,  the  cummisBar  was  em- 
powered to 

inquire  at  all  times  Into  conditions  of  army 
life  and  the  peychology  of  the  officers  and 
men  .  check  whether  the  men  got  their 
food  on  time  and  on  the  quality  of  the  food 
.  .  ,  check  that  all  newspapers  and  mat^a- 
Elnes  are  received  on  time  and  equally  dis- 
tributed In  the  army  explain  to  the  sol- 
diers their  duty  of  llben»tlng  the  people  from 
foreign  Imperialism  maintain  contact 
with  the  people  where  the  army  Is  stationed 
.  .  .  exert  special  efforts  to  brlnp  peasant 
and  labor  organi/Ationa  rlo«e  to  the  armv  "■' 
rommunlst  dlslntegratlun  work  within  the 
National  Revolutionary  Army  cotild  not  have 
been  carried  on  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions With  the  assistance  of  the  soviet  ad- 
visers, many  Chinese  communlsta  who  en- 
joyed dtial  membership  In  the  K^!omlntan^; 
were  able  tn  Insinuate  themselves  Into  the 
pollttciU  departments  as  commissars.  jk>s1- 
llons  for  which  they  qii^illfted  en  the  basis 
of  their  previous  propaganda,  agitation  and 
organljatlon  experience 

AUhouRh  the  Chinese  communists  con- 
centrated on  strengthening  their  position 
within  the  National  Revolutionary  Army, 
they  did  not  ne^ect  their  work  against  the 
northern  warlord.'?  who  stood  In  the  path 
of  Chinese  unity  Advanced  contingents  of 
communlst-traJned  agitators  and  propa- 
gandists were  sent  Into  northern  China  V^ 
Infiltrate  the  army  and  organize  strikes  and 
peasant  revolts  l)ehlnd  the  lines.** 

In  February,  1928.  Chiang  Kai-shek  moved 
to  restrict  Russian  mfluence  In  the  NaUonai 
Bevolutlonary  Army  by  proposing  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  general  staS  and  the  re- 
placement of  all  soviet  administrative  offi- 
cers with  Chinese  personnel  <»  The  change 
waa  effected,  and  the  soviet*  reverted  to  their 
position  a«  advisers.  General  Rt^gachev  be- 
came adviser  to  the  new  Chinese  chief  of  the 
general  staff  "  In  March.  1926.  Chiang  struck 
another  blow  to  strangthen  his  position  by 
declaring  martial  law  In  Canton  Chiang  or- 
dered the  arrest  of  a  number  of  communist 
party  leaders,  Including  Ll  Chlh-lung.  the 
head  of  the  political  department  of  the  navy 
He  also  ordered  the  guards  at  the  residence 
of  the  soviet  advisers  to  be  disarmed  Chiang's 
action  CMJont  as  a  abock  to  the  soviet  advlaers 
and  to  the  Chinese  commtuilst  party,  forcing 
them  to  suspend  their  activity  until  they 
could  determine  the  extent  of  Chiang's 
opposition." 

The  Soviets  adopted  a  conciliatory  attitude 
toward*  CTilaiig,  and  entertained  hopes  of 
•till  being  able  to  "use"*  him  to  gain  thslr 
ends.    Stepanor,    the    soviet    adviser    with 
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Chiang  Kal-sbek's  First  Army,  blamed 
Chiang's  action  at  Canton  ou  three  factors: 
too  rapid  centralization  of  military  power, 
excessive  supervision  of  the  general  officers 
by  the  soviet  advisers  causing  Jealousy,  and 
"inappropriate  radical  propaganda  in  the 
army  ou  the  problems  of  Imperialism,  the 
peasantry,  and  conmnunl&m"  "■  Stepanov  was 
also  critical  of  the  Chinese  communists: 

The  Chinese  communist  parly  has  also 
committed  many  mistakes  in  party  work  and 
propaganda  in  the  army  Its  members  fall 
t<i  understand  the  process  of  organizing  the 
Kuomlntang  aiid  then  secretly  transferring 
It.  They  only  try.  as  their  primary  policy, 
openly  to  expand  the  Chinese  communist 
party,  and  U)  grab  complete  control  over 
everything  Thus,  they  have  allenled  the 
KMT  (Kiomlntang)  and  have  annised 
Jealousy  on  the  party  of  KMT  members  "  Ac- 
cording to  Stepanov's  report  to  the  soviet 
embassy  in  Peking,  the  policy  governing  work 
in  the  National  Revolutionary  Army  remained 
unchanged  This  policy  which  Involved 
•'utilizing  Chiang  Kai-shek  '  called  for  con- 
tinued centralization  of  military  organiza- 
tion. Improving  conditions  of  military  serv- 
ice, elevating  the  standard  of  offioers.  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  troops  expandliig 
the  work  of  secret  agents,  expanding  avia- 
tion and  the  navy,  and  expanding  political 
propaganda  w(  rk  In  the  army*  By  April. 
1926.  Chiang  had  rellf.  ed  all  communist 
political  commlh-sars  and  political  workers  In 
the  army  The  Kuomlntang  and  the  Kung- 
rh'an-tang  were  approaching  the  party  of 
the  way 

In  July,  1926.  the  central  committee  of  the 
Communist  Parly  of  China  held  a  special 
plenary  session  In  Shanghai  Tlie  resolution 
on  the  military  movement  adopted  by  the 
Kliig-chan-tang  at  this  meeting  reveals 
caommunist  aims  and  the  extent  of  progress 
which  they  had  already  made  In  their  antl- 
mllltarlsl  work  'From  the  objective  stand- 
ptilnt."  the  resolution  stated: 
We  should  at  least  carry  out  suitable  polit- 
ical propaganda  amoi^;  the  national  revolu- 
tionary furces.  At  the  same  time.  It  stM>uld 
Ix?  eni-y  for  us  to  wcirk  within  the  armies  of 
the  reactionary  militarists  lu  view  of  mili- 
tarist rivalry  and  hoetUlty.  Internal  conflicts 
within  the  armlp^.  ar:<J  the  excessive  mLs- 
treatment  of  mercenary  soldiers  In  the  n  I'.l- 
tarlst  armies  " 

These  alms  had  not  been  met.  "Our  organl- 
uatlon.  "  the  resolution  complained.  '  aw>ears 
to  be  a  study  group'"  Party  members  ha.i 
neglected  the  military  movement,  and  lacked 
understanding  cf  the  need  for  fcuch  work: 

Our  work  in  enemy  armies  Is  largely  char- 
acterized by  attention  to  conflicts  between 
high-ranking  officers  We  have  failed  to  estab- 
lish close  contacts  with  low-ranking  officers 
and  the  masses  of  soldiers.  We  have  not  begun 
systematic  work  with  reference  uj  armed 
peasant   organizations'" 

"Our  party  Is  a  proletarian  revolutionary 
party."  the  resolution  reminded  the  Chinese 
comrades. 

prepared  at  all  times  for  ai-med  uprisings 
In  the  course  of  the  national  revolution,  we 
should  p>arUcipate  in  armed  struggles  to  help 
strengthen  progressive  military  forces,  smash 
the  powwr  of  reactionary  mllltartsta.  and  grad- 
ually expand  the  armed  forces  of  the  mass- 
es of  workers  and  peasanU.  This  type  (f 
work  provides  our  party  with  the  experience 
of  systematically  preparing  for  armed  up- 
rising" 

The  reaoluUon  outUned  the  task  which  lay 
ahead  for  the  Kung-ch'an-tang 

Henceforth  we  should  try  to  organise 
soldiers'  csells  under  our  direction  In  reac- 
tionary miltlarlst  armies,  and  secure  close 
contact  with  the  masses  of  soldiers.  We 
should  utilize  dally  events  In  the  army  tor 
oral  and  written  propaganda  among  the 
soldiers.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  devote 
all  our  efTorts  to  agfltatlon  and  organliiBtlon 
ct  party  cells  In  arsenals  and  ordnance  bu- 
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reaus  to  cut  the  supply  of  weapons  to  reac- 
tionary mllltarlstB.'* 

"Military  work."  the  resolution  concluded, 
"U  a  part  of  the  party's  work."  •• 

THS  aoBEa  KEAUrrtJBB  or  thb  wcst 
Many  European  communists  believe  that 
the  C.omlntem  had  been  carried  away  by 
■  the  revolutionary  romance  of  the  Bast  "  In 
a  sense  It  had:  tmt  not  entirely  forgotten 
were  the  sober  realities  o*  the  West."  « 
III  some  countries  o<  'western  Surops  like 
Oermany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  eommunlst  dis- 
integration activities  were  practically  non- 
existent but  In  others  the  work  which  had 
been  started  In  the  early  lOaO's  was  stepped 
up  In  Sweden,  on  the  Initiative  of  the  Young 
Communist  I/eagtie,  an  antimil!t*r1»t  cam- 
paign had  been  organiaed  In  connection 
with  the  autumn  army  maneuvers  of  1924. 
The  Swedish  conununlsts  distributed  leaflets 
smong  the  soldiers  urging  them  to  take  no 
part  In  any  war  against  RuKsla   " 

According  to  the  Comintern's  evaluation 
of  it.s  over-all  anil -militarist  program,  the 
beat  dlalntegratloo  work  In  the  srmed  for'-es 
of  the  Baltic  states  was  achieved  In  Finland  •• 
After  Finland,  the  communists  ranked  their 
work  in  Uthuanla.  Kstonls  and  Latvia  In 
descending  order"  Antlmllltarlst  work  was 
carried  out  on  a  modest  scale  m  the  Baltic 
8<ate«  throughout  the  early  1920's  In  Novem- 
ber 1926  the  Finnish  communists  had  receiv- 
ed .1  minor  setback  when  a  communist  cell  In 
the  army  was  uncovered  by  the  government. 
but  the  Communist  Ptrty  of  Finland  con- 
tinued to  organise  Mav  Day  celebrations  and 
to  carry  on  Its  antiwar  osmpatfrn  in  the  bar- 
racks ^'  The  CkMnmunlst  Party  of  I^atvla  con- 
Cfntrated  Its  antlmlUtan.st  campaign  against 
the  ntflper  class  In  the  Latvian  Army.  It  also 
organized  communist  cells  among  the  sol- 
diers and  circulated  propaganda  to  under- 
mine the  discipline  In  the  ranks." 

A  frequent  theme  In  communist  pr.^pa- 
ganda  clrctUaled  among  the  servicemen  In 
the  Baltic  states  was  the  "conditions  "  exist- 
ing in  the  barracks.  This  theme  was  featured 
in  /'unfasori/a»,  the  Illegal  monthly  mimeo- 
graphed newsletter  for  soldiers  published  by 
the  Young  Communist  Leagxie  of  Finland 
In  Lithuania  and  Latvia,  the  communists 
pvibllahed  KoTKi-wia  Tiesc  i  Soldiers'  Truth) 
which  appeared  twice  monthly  In  an  edition 
of  about  1.500  copies,  and  Sarfcanai*  Sfr«'lne*a 
I  rnr  Red  Guards  Both  of  these  Illegal  pub- 
lications featured  antlmllltarlst  themes,  but 
the  oonimunlsts  were  relatively  unsuoceasful 
In  gaining  adherents  to  their  cause  "  British 
and  American  sailors  who  visited  Baltic  ports 
found  the  ItH  al  agitational  appeals  unpalata- 
ble, but  the  c'-wnmunists  persisted  In  their 
attempts  to  sow  dissension  whenever  the  op- 
portumty  preeentcd  Itself. 

In  Oreat  Britain,  the  Soidlers'  fmmcdtarc 
Demands  formed  Uie  basis  for  the  commu- 
nisu  antlmllltarlst  campaign  In  the  army.  A 
similar  program  of  demands  was  also  drafted 
and  applied  to  navy  work.  The  Young  Com- 
munist League  of  Great  Britain  made  Sep- 
tember 6,  1925  the  Eleventh  Iniernatloaal 
Day  oif  Youth,  the  focal  point  for  a  mass 
"fight  the  war  damger  now"  campaign.  The 
danger  of  Imperialist  war.  British  commu- 
nists said,  could  me  fought 
by  securing  the  unity  of  the  workers  and 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  by  educating  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  fight  for  pollUcal 
rights  in  the  forces,  which  Is  a  light  against 
the  capttaiist  army  and  for  the  formation  of 
the  red  army  of  the  workers  " 
Soldiers  and  sailors,  the  Young  Communist 
League  of  Oreat  Britain  declared,  wers  maln- 
Iv  sons  al  tJ»e  working  elaas.  so  tliey  itoo^rid 
not  be  used  In  indostrtal  disputes  or  In  a 
new  lmp«rlalUt  war  " 

An  actJv*  propaganda  program  waa  wo 
carried  out  by  the  CommunUt  Party  ct  ■«- 
glum  against  wnat  It  deaerltiad  as  tl»»  -fitter 
miUtarlzaUon  of  the  country.""  Tbs  oom- 
munlsts  agltat«l  a«aln*t  tba  propoiM  re- 
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organization  of  the  Belgian  armed  forces,  and 
worked  to  create  a  closer  association  between 
the  soldiers  and  the  workers.  On  Septem- 
ber 25  1925.  the  Dropeou  Toxige  (.Red  Flmf). 
oflfirlal  organ  of  the  CommunUt  Party  of 
Belgium,  began  publication  of  a  separate 
antlmllltarlst  supplement.  La  Tribune  du 
Soldat  (  r/ie  Soldiers  TnbUTV)  which  was 
the  forerunner  of  a  senes  of  specialized  bar- 
racks newspapers"  It  was  published  In  both 
French  and  Flemish  *  The  appearance  of  the 
Tribune  da  Soldat  was  closely  followed  by  the 
publication  of  two  barracks  newspapers 
which  the  Belgian  communists  claimed  were 
edited  and  distributed  by  the  soldiers  them- 
selves ••  Belgian  conscripts  under  communist 
discipline  were  ordered  to  exercise  great 
caution  In  the  manner  in  which  they  carried 
out  their  mass  propaghnda  activities,  to  give 
every  appearance  of  being  good  soldiers,  to 
profit  as  much  as  possible  from  the  Instruc- 
tions given  them,  and  to  attempt  to  t)etter 
themselves  by  gaining  a  poeltlon  of  trust  In 
their  units,  preferably  in  the  office  Sympa- 
thetlr  Belgian  conscripts  were  also  reminded 
frequently  that  they  must  go  Into  the  army 
In  order  to  learn  h<;w  to  handle  arms,  for 
such  was  the  purpose  of  the  "good"  com- 
munist." 

Communist  propaganda  In  Prance  empha- 
sized the  danger  of  a  new  war  The  main  work 
was  carried  on  by  the  Young  Communist 
Leagtie  which  encouraged  Its  members  to  es- 
tablish personal  contacts  with  the  men  In  the 
armed  forces  in  addition  great  reliance  was 
placed  on  the  power  of  the  written  word  Spe- 
cial editions  of  L'Humanit^  the  official  organ 
of  the  French  communist  party  were  pub- 
lished periodically  for  dissemination  among 
the  servicemen"'-  Antlmllltarlst  propaganda 
was  also  featured  In  L  Avant-garde  the 
weekly  central  organ  of  the  Young  Com- 
munist League 

In  1925.  publication  of  a  special  antlmlll- 
tarlst newspaper,  Conscript,  was  launched  to 
reach  the  new  recrtilts  It  was  later  followed 
by  a  special  Young  Commun!.«t  League  paper. 
La  caserne,  for  soldiers,  and  La  page  de  Jean- 
le-Go\iin,  a  similar  publication  for  navy 
men."=  A  separate  edition  of  La  caserne  was 
also  publLshed  In  AraDIc  under  the  title  La 
caserne  coionxale  for  dissemination  among 
the  French  colonial  troops  In  North  .^frlca  * 
The  outbreak  of  a  wave  of  disorders  among 
the  Riffs  In  Morocco  provided  the  foca!  point 
for  a  major  antlmllltarlst  campaign  against 
war  At  Its  national  conference  In  August. 
1926.  the  Young  Comnumlst  League  of  PYance 
decided  to  stistaln  a  maximum  effort  In  their 
antlmllltarlst  activities  as  long  as  the  war  In 
Morocco  continued"  All  communists  were 
ordered  to  employ  every  method  available  to 
penetrate  Into  the  t»rracks  and  on  board  ship 
In  order  to  sabotage  the  French  armed  force.-; 
and  bring  the  war  to  a  hall"" 

By  1926,  the  Balkan  Communist  Federation 
began  to  achieve  results  through  Its  central- 
ly-directed antlmllltarlst  program  Commu- 
nist "cadres"  were  set  up  among  Greek  ofTloer.s 
to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  future  "red 
army""'  Cells  were  also  organlised  among 
the  enll.sted  men  In  the  Greek  army  and 
navy.*^  Tt\e  work  of  the  commumsts  extended 
Into  the  maritime  Industry,  from  which 
Greece  drew  men  for  naval  service.  Com- 
munist activity  permeated  the  whole  trade 
union  movement  The  marine  transport 
workers  of  Greece  were  singled  out  as  the 
target  for  special  antlmllltarlst  work,  for 
Greek  ships  had  been  used  to  ship  troops  to 
the  Ukraine  during  World  War  X  Tto  finance 
Its  campaign,  the  Greek  communist  party 
borrowed  a  page  from  the  case  book  of  Lenin, 
adapting  the  "soMler's  sou"  oonoept  to  local 
clrcumatancee  A  speclij  levy  of  one  dradima 
a  month  for  aach  mamber  at  the  trade  nnkms 
was  esutiitrtMd  by  Uw  party  wlildh  'vwrt  into 
a  special  fuad  tar  tks  ■■Tw.  1!«>U  fvnd 
was  used  to  to«y  gtns  wMdh  ware  aent  «o  tlis 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

soldiers  m  the  name  of  the  communist -dom- 
inated trade  unloau" 

Antl  militarism  made  Its  appearance  In 
Cscchoslovakia  about  the  same  time  as  It 
had  in  Greece  Focal  point  of  the  antlmlll- 
tarlst campaign  In  the  Csechoslovaklan  army 
was  the  Illegal  newspaper.  Voiak  (The  Sol- 
dier i.  which  the  Young  Communist  League 
circulated  clandestinely  In  the  barracks" 
So  that  they  might  ob«er%'e  and  benefit  from 
the  revolutionary  example  set  for  them  by 
the  Russian  proletariat  In  1906.  the  commu- 
nist party  encouraged  Its  members  to  at- 
tend the  film  'Potenktn  which  played 
Prague  m  the  fall  of  1926  ■'■  The  war  danger 
permeated  all  communist  propaganda,  but 
little  direct  antimllitarlst  work  was  conduct- 
ed in  the  other  Balkan  countries.  In  Ger- 
many, however,  the  sword  of  revolution  had 
again  begun  to  rattle  in  the  communist 
ci  osel 

In  1926.  the  German  communist  movement 
began  to  display  slpns  of  recovery  from  the 
devastating  effecu  of  the  unsuccessful  Octo- 
ber revolt  which  preceded  the  fiftli  con- 
press  EmovievB  aaserllon  that  a  proletarian 
revolution  in  Germany  was  inevitable,  and 
that  the  revolutionary  crisis  would  become 
more  acute  with  time  had  not  been  forgotten. 
Nor  had  the  German  communist  party  ig- 
nored his  directive  that  It  "must  on  no  ac- 
count remove  armed  risings  and  the  con- 
qufcst  of  power  ■  from  its  program  ■■  But  they 
were  uo  longer  content  to  contemplate  pas- 
siveiy  pa*t  events  when  the  decisive  battles 
were  yel  to  come.  In  August.  1926.  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Germany  began  making 
plans  for  the  penetration  of  the  organized 
military  farces  of  Oermany  and  the  organl- 
zition  of  an  apparatus  capable  of  paralyz- 
ing the  Reichswehr  '= 

The  Importance  of  the  Relchswehr  and  the 
police  In  civil  uprisings  had  been  one  of  the 
most  Important  lessons  of  the  October 
defeat. 

When  the  Communist  Party  o'  Germany 
revived  Its  antiniUlt.arlst  program,  disinte- 
gration and  demoralization  actlvUles  In  the 
organlaed  m Hilary  forces  became  the  order 
of  the  day  In  addition  to  circulating  numer- 
ous propaganda  leaflets  addressed  to  the 
.Soidoren  der  Jieichsuehr,  the  communists 
revived  publication  of  several  of  their  clan- 
destine antlmllltarlst  newspapers  "^  Included 
In  those  published  for  distribution  among 
the  armed  forces  were  the  special  navy  paper. 
Der  KuU  {The  Coolie),  and  «off  Soldat  (Red 
Soldier)  and  Die  Beichsirehr  for  the  army 
Special  newspapers  were  published  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  police  In  the  major 
cities,  e.g..  Die  B'ennessel  (Leipzig).  Der 
Schupoma7in  (Frankfurt),  Das  KvcKuckjri 
(ChemnltZ).  Die  SchiUspolizei  and  Der  Rote 
Gupmmiknuppel,  to  name  but  a  few  ■' 

Publication  of  a  special  antlmllltarlst 
magazine,  Oktober,  under  the  editorship  of 
leading  German  communist.  Ernst  Schneller 
also  began  In  1926  Oktober,  which  appeared 
quarterly,  specialized  in  historical  articles  on 
revolution  and  theoretical  discussions  on 
armed  'uprisings  A  second  antlmllltarlst 
Journal  was  also  launched  In  1926  by  com- 
munist editor  Bertha  Lask.  but  It  was  sup- 
pressed the  follo-wing  year  by  government 
order  "  When  the  soviet  film  "Pofemkin"  was 
shown  in  Berlin  In  the  fall  of  1926.  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Oermany  made  attendance 
compulsory  for  Its  memljers  as  a  lesson  In 
the  "mechanics  of  mutiny."  '• 

The  Communist  Party  of  Holland  con- 
ducted an  active  antlmllltarlst  propaganda 
and  agitation  program  among  the  Dutch  sol- 
diers and  sailors  The  fight  against  mili- 
tarism had  been  the  most  Important  plank 
In  Its  national  program  even  before  the 
fifth  congTCBB  of  the  Comintern.'"  During 
the  autumn  maneuvers  of  1836,  Dutch  eoaft- 
munlsts  oarrtad  on  s  apaelal  campalgm 
matong  the  reaerrtet  wtilcti  suooeaded  tn 
atlrrtnf  up  a  oonaideratole  amount  ct  uavoat 
among    the    troops.   The    party    also    carried 
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on  agitation  among  the  sailors.  The  primary 
campalgii  In  the  navy  involved  the  circu- 
lation of  manifestos  and  appeals  demanding 
the  return  of  the  Dutch  cruiser.  Sumatra, 
from  Shanghai™  The  antlmllltarlst  pro- 
gram was  not  limited  to  Holland  alone  but 
extended  Into  the  Dutch  colomal  posses- 
sions In  Indonesia,  the  Persenkatan  Kum- 
mtt  Indonesia  (Indonesian  Communist 
Party  >  which  was  directed  by  the  Par  East- 
em  Section  of  the  Comintern  from  Shang- 
hai received  some  guidance  and  support  for 
Its  local  anumilitarlst  program  from  the 
Communist  Party  of  Holland  "•  In  Noveanbcr. 
1926.  revolts  broke  out  In  Indonesia,  first 
on  the  Island  of  Java,  then  In  B'omatra. 
They  were  communist-lnsplred.  and  repre- 
sented an  organized  attempt  U  overthrow 
Dutch  rule  by  armed  forces.  The  revolts 
failed,  but  the  Comintern  began  tc  prepare 
the  ground  for  future  revolutionary  strug- 
gles. Like  the  proletarian  mothers  .  the 
communists'    work    was    never    done 

On  November  22,  1926.  the  Comintern 
convened  a  special  plenary  session  m  Mos- 
cow The  primary  Item  on  the  agenda  was 
the  national  and  colonial  question  In  the 
Far  East  The  plenum  defined  the  tasks  of 
the  communists  In  Indonesia  as  It*  first 
order  of  business  Tlie  Indonesians.  It  de- 
creed, were  to  agitate  in  favor  of  an  inde- 
pendent Indonesian  republic,  amnesty  for 
political  prisoners  the  abolition  of  Dutch 
as  the  official  language  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Dutch   occupation   forces " 

The  plenary  session  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Chinese  revolution  Stalin  was 
the  principal   speaker. 

Chinese  communists.  Stalin  said,  ought  ta 
devote  special  attention  to  the  work  in  the 
army  They  'must  use  every  means  In  their 
power  to  Intensify  political  work  In  the 
army."  he  continued,  "and  must  succeed  in 
making  the  army  a  real  and  model  Imper- 
sonation of  the  Idea  of  the  Chinese  revolu- 
tion."" Stalin  was  highly  critical  of  the 
Chinese  comm-unlsts'  failure  to  agitation 
against  foreign  intervention 

There  Is  an  incltoatlon  tc  understand  by 
intervention  a  condition  In  which  foreign 
troojjs  march  Into  Chinese  territory  if  this 
does  not  take  place,  then  there  Is  no  Inter- 
vention. This  IS  a  serious  error,  comrades: 
Intervention  Is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
entry  of  troops  and  the  entry  of  troops  is  by 
no  means  an  essential  characteristic  of  inter- 
vention In  the  present  ctrcumstanoet  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  In  capitalist  coun- 
tries where  the  direct  entry  of  foreign  troops 
might  lead  to  a  number  of  protests  and  U) 
contllcl  .  .  Imperialism  prefers  to  intervene 
against  the  revolution  by  organmng  civil 
war  within  a  dependent  country  by  financing 
the  counterrevolutionary  forces  against  the 
revolution,  by  moral  and  financial  support  of 
Its  Chinese  agents  Intervention  by  using 

other  people  that  Is  the   kernal   of   Im- 

perialist   Intervention    at    present'^ 

The  surest  way  to  demoralize  the  reaction- 
ary armies  the  Chinese  communists  were 
told,  was  through  revolutionary  work  among 
the  peasantry"  Stalin  expressed  his  concern 
about  the  revolutionary  role  of  the  peasant 
element  In  the  army  His  admcnltlcm  to  the 
Chine.se  communists  "Neutrallae  the  ele- 
ments In  the  army  which  are  hostile  to  the 
peasants  "  ** 

Vn.    TUEOilES,    TACTICS   AMC    TXaTSOOKS 

In  January  1927.  the  Comintern  Issued 
secret  instructions  for  the  estahllshment  of 
a  clandestine  apparatus  to  psaetrate  the 
armed  forces  and  organs  of  (D>*<enunent  In 
Spaln.^  OosaDBttnhBTi  waa  Be  iataaxaj-ooBif- 
iately  to  (Ac  Bierkaa  PodIbbuI^  Adfaerente 
at  Miarc  iuMl  been  actlre  Is  Spats  la  ttoc  last 
iitdi  of  tbe  nlnMaenUi  eaatury,  tMit  •chMred 
liuie  suooaas  m  ab  mnanlwiri  aawMoaat  ontli 
a.'ter  the  advent  of  the  Communist  Intams- 
tional  When  tte  lavltatlsB  t*  tbie  first  con- 
gress of  the  Comintern  was  drafted  by  Trot- 
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sky  In  Januarv.  1Q19.  It  infiud^d  a  nsll  to 
the  "left"  elements  !n  the  Spanish  soclallat 
party  to  participate  on  the  btials  of  full  mem- 
bership a.s  a  section  of  the  new  Intematlon*!. 
Although  difflcultles  In  truvellng  to  Moscow 
prevented  the  Spsvnlsh  3ccia!lst  left  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  first  congress,  subsequent 
congresses  fo\incl  the  .Spanish  communists 
well  represented  Their  deleRaies  to  the  sec- 
ond congress  of  tlie  Comimern  In  1920  heard 
Lenin  ntake  a  prediction  that  the  next  pro- 
letarian revolution  would  take  place  In 
Spain.  Before  the  revolution  could  l>e  accom- 
plished, however.  General  Prime  de  Rivera 
came  to  jxiwer.  forcing  the  SpanUh  com- 
munist movement  underifround  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  UleKallty 

Although  they  had  engaged  in  antlmlU- 
tarlst  propaganda  on  a  limited  scale,  the 
Oommunlst  Party  of  Spain  and  the  Young 
Communist  League  hud  not  been  successful 
In  penetrating  the  armed  forces.  To  a  degree 
their  work  had  been  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  their  offlclals  were  known  and 
under  surveillance  by  the  Spanish  Internal 
security  forces.  Therefore,  as  an  added  pre- 
caution, the  Comintern  decreed  that  no 
official  of  the  existing  communist  party  or 
youth  league  could  f>artlclpate  In  the  now  ap- 
paratiiB  which  It  set  up  In  IQa?." 

To  guide  the  antlmilltarlst  work  of  the 
new  organization,  the  Comintern  furnished 
the  Spanish  communists  with  copies  of  a 
booklet  describing  how  the  Bolsheviks  car- 
ried out  the  distlntegratlon  of  the  Russian 
army.  The  booklet  was  the  work  of  Emilyan 
Yaroslavsky,  a  veteran  Bolshevik  and  one 
of  the  foremost  Soviet  theorists  on  revolu- 
tionary antlmllltarlsm.  It  was  called  The 
uoTk  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  Army  Before 
the  October  Revolution."  With  the  booklet 
went  a  warning.  It  was  not  possible,  the 
communists  were  told,  to  transport  me- 
chanically the  experience  oX  the  Bolsheviks 
to  other  countries.  Although  the  funda- 
mental directives  which  guided  the  Bolshe- 
viks In  their  work  among  the  soldiers  In 
Russia  stUl  retained  their  forces,  changing 
conditions  throughout  the  world  made  It 
necessary  to  adapt  the  form  and  methods  of 
work  to  the  concrete  situation  and  special 
circumstances  which  existed  In  each  coun- 
try."* 

Because  of  Its  importance,  the  original  ver- 
sion of  Taroslavsky's  work  was  closely  held 
within  the  Comlnteru.  and  distributed  only 
on  a  strict  "need-to-know"  basis.*  Copies 
of  the  1927  Prlboy  edition  are  known  to 
be  available  anywhere  in  the  West.  However, 
analysis  of  Yaroslavsky's  public  statements 
and  the  text  of  the  revised  edition  of  his 
pamphlet  published  later  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  reconstruct  his  statement  of  basic 
communist  doctrine  governing  antimllltar- 
Ist  work  under  both  legal  and  Illegal  con- 
ditions. 

Yaroslavsky  developed  the  thesis  that 
every  army  contained  tlie  seeds  of  Its  own 
destruction.  The  army,  he  said,  existed  In 
every  country  as  a  force  to  safeguard  and 
defend  the  capitalist  regime.  It  was  the  capi- 
talist's most  powerful  Instrument  of  class 
oppression.  Unless  the  working  class  could 
attract  at  least  a  part  of  the  army  to  their 
cause,  they  would  be  unable  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  yoke  of  capitalism.  The  pos- 
sibility for  carrying  on  such  work,  Yaro- 
slavsky stated,  was  contained  in  the  system 
of  obligate^  military  service  common  to  all 
modern  avmles.  As  the  masses  of  the  soldiers 
were  drawn  from  the  workers  and  peasants, 
they  were  able  to  grasp  and  defend  the  poli- 
tical Ideas  of  their  class.  "> 

Yaroslavsky    placed    primary    emphasis    on 

organlzataon.     The     wlruilng     over     of     the 

masses,  he  .said,  was  not  a  spontaneous  act: 

Unless  special  men  are  appointed   for  the 

work,  vrtthout  organization  and  without  de- 
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voting  great  effort  and  attention  to  propa- 
ganda arid  agitation  in  the  array.  It  will  be 
Impossible  to  organize  the  forces  of  the  social 
revolution  or  be  able  to  utU'ze  the  army  as 
a  .sympathetic  force  on  our  aide "' 

Wherever,  possible,  he  wrcte,  communists 
should  esUiblish  a  small  secret  Rroiip  or  cell 
In  every  military  unit.  This  secn-t  group  rep- 
p-esented  the  Uleg.^il  regimental  and  bat- 
talion committees  which  maintain  contact 
with  the  secret  communist  nillitary  nuclei 
outside  of  the  barrucks  C^^ntarts  between  the 
military  organly-ntion.s  mu.'-'t  be  kept  In  .s-rlct 
secrecy,  Yaroslavsky  warned  To  in.sure  orga- 
nizational mtegrlty,  members  should  be 
given  careful  screening  before  election.  The 
size  of  the  organisation.  Yaroslavsky  stated, 
was  relatively  unimportant:  communists 
need  not  be  concarned  with  numbers,  for 
these  organizations  were  never  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  complete  force  capable  of  under- 
taking independent  action.  Rather  they 
were  to  be  regarded  as  an  organized  force 
which,  at  the  proper  moment,  would  be  able 
to  win  the  masses  of  the  -sailors  and  soldiers 
In  the  armed  forces  to  the  communist  catise." 
The  form  which  communist  work  should 
take,  Yaroslavsky  wrote,  was  dictated  by  the 
fact  that  modem  military  forces  were  not 
homogeneous  In  character.  Instead  of  setting 
out  to  win  all  elements  of  the  armed  forces 
over  to  their  cause  at  any  cost,  communists 
should  concentrate  their  attention  on  those 
elements  within  the  force  which  were  most 
responsive  to  revolutionary  propaganda  and 
agitation  by  virtue  of  their  proletarian  class 
origin.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  work- 
ers in  their  ranks,  the  greatest  possibility 
for  successful  organizational  work  existed  In 
the  navy  and  in  the  more  specialized  units 
of  the  army,  particularly  among  the  artUlery, 
sappers  and  technical  troops.  Cavalry  troops, 
which  in  western  European  countries  were 
recruited  primarily  from  the  well-to-do-peas- 
ant class,  and  oflBcers,  offered  the  least  pos- 
sibilities for  success." 

Unlike  the  revolutlonarlea  who  preceded 
the  bolsheviks,  eg,  the  Decembrists  and  the 
Narodrava  Volya  {The  WlU  of  the  People). 
Yaroslavsky  stated,  communists  should  hold 
no  Uluslons  about  creating  separate  ofBcers' 
organizations.  Officers,  he  said,  generally 
came  from  the  "propertied"  class,  Only  a  few 
were  capable  of  understanding  the  Ideas  of 
the  proletarian  revolution  or  being  Influenced 
by  agitation.**  Lenin  noted,  Yaroslavsky  re- 
minded his  readers,  that  class  origin  and  pro- 
fessional military  caste  Interests  bound  of- 
ficers to  uphold  the  army.  Officers  in  general 
were  reactionary.  Lenin  had  written,  but  sel- 
dom played  active  roles  a.s  members  of  op- 
position groups.  Lenin  had  also  acknowl- 
edged the  possibility  that  some  ofHcers  might 
pass  over  to  the  side  of  the  revolution,  but 
he  warned  against  forming  separate  officers' 
organizations.  OflBcers.  he  said,  should  be 
ctUtlvated  as  indicators  of  trends  and  sources 
of  Information,  but  attached  to  communist 
military  organizations  only  as  Instructors 
and  practical  assistants."  To  Lenin's  re- 
marks, Yaroslavsky  added  further  words  of 
warning.  Extreme  caution,  he  said,  should  be 
exercised  to  insure  that  only  those  officers  of 
proven  reliability  were  permitted  to  Join 
seoet  nuclei."* 

Communist  parties  could  use  officers  to 
learn  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  Yaroslavsky 
stated,  for  the  preparation  and  organization 
of  revolution  demanded  knowledge  of  the 
forces  and  techniques  which  the  enemy 
could  employ. 

Yaroslavsky  emphasized  that  communists 
should  avoid  puttchiem."  Premattire  out- 
breaks, he  noted,  were  suppressed  with  ex- 
treme severity  and  could  only  lead  to  the  col- 
lapse of  the  organization  Revolutionary  en- 
ergy should  not  be  expanded  uselessly  In 
Bu -h  actions  Lenin  observed,  he  stated,  that 
unless  revolution  iiad  a  mass  character  and 
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liicl  itled  the  army,  there  could  be  no  serious 
battle.  In  quoting  Lenin's  remark,  Yaro- 
slavsky created  a  precedence  wl.lch  was  fol- 
lowed by  mcMt  communist  authors  on  tlie 
dcji;trine  ut  revolutionary  anlimililar.sm.'"' 

I'he  character  of  work  in  the  anny,  Yaro- 
slavsky held,  should  be  determined  by  the 
objectives  of  the  proletariat.'*  The  concrete 
Immedla'-e  demands  of  Uie  stildicrs,  be  said, 
were  to  be  supported  by  the  coinmuulst  cells. 
Yaroslavsky  Uated  typicjil  slogans  which 
might  be  raised.  These  Included  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  length  of  obligated  fervice  to  two 
years  for  the  army  and  three  for  the  navy; 
the  right  to  appear  at  public  gatherings  In 
uniform;  the  abolition  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, disciplinary  battalions,  and  military 
prisons;  equal  rights  for  soldiers  without  re- 
gard U>  nationality  or  religion,  and  the  right 
to  possess  and  read  In  the  barracks  what- 
ever literature  they  desired  without  Interfer- 
ence or  censorship  by  their  officers.  Yaro- 
slavsky also  listed  several  typical  legal  de- 
mands which  should  be  supported.  Including 
the  right  of  petty  officers  to  go  to  officer  can- 
didate schools;  the  right  to  register  com- 
plaints against  officers  before  a  trial  board; 
the  right  to  defend  oneself  against  physical 
abuse  by  an  officer;  and  the  Improvement  of 
living  and  working  conditions."" 

Yaroslavsky  emphasized  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  revolutionary  press.  In  addi- 
tion to  publishing  leaflets,  he  stated.  It  was 
necessary  to  carry  on  comprehensive  agita- 
tion among  the  soldiers  and  saUors  through 
special  newspapers.  The  specific  conditions  of 
ttelr  daily  lives  provided  plenty  of  material 
for  such  newspapers.  Space  should  be  al- 
located in  every  Issue  for  publishing  letters 
from  the  men  describing  their  problems,  e.g., 
the  lack  of  rights,  the  harsh  discipline  of  the 
officers,  etc. 

Communist  work  against  the  armed  forces 
was  not  to  be  limited  to  propaganda  and 
agitation  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
Yaroslaviky  continued.  Considerable  atten- 
tion should  also  be  devoted  to  the  revolu- 
tionary conditioning  of  youth  who  were 
about  to  be  drafted  Into  the  armed  services. 
Conscripts  were  to  be  trained  to  carry  on 
both  revolutionary  propaganda,  agitational, 
and  organizational  work  In  the  army  and 
navy. 

Yaroslavsky  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
soviet  theorists  to  recognlise  the  need  for  a 
library  of  specialized  literature  to  acquaint 
foreign  communists  with  the  techniques  of 
revolutionary  work  within  the  armed 
forces.'"  His  concern  was  generated  not  la 
response  to  any  requirement  of  the  Spanish 
communists  who  first  benefitted  from  his 
work,  but  by  the  failure  of  the  communist 
movement  In  Germany  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
letarian revolution.""  The  reawakening  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit  in  Germany  also  created 
a  requirement  for  specialized  literature  on 
the  art  of  Insurrection,  armed  rising  and 
clvU  war. 

THE    HOAD   TO    VICTOBT 

Both  Marx  and  Lenin  wrote  on  the  art  of 
armed  uprising,  but  It  remained  for  an  ob- 
scure German  theorist  writing  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Alfred  Langer"  to  Interpret 
their  doctrine  In  the  light  of  the  revolu- 
tionary experiences  of  the  decades  following 
the  Russian  revolution.'*  In  March,  1S27,  a 
small  brochure  attributed  to  the  authorship 
of  Alfred  Langer  came  from  the  Berlin 
presses  of  communist  publisher,  Ernst 
Schneller."*  The  l>ooklet  waa  printed  In  Ger- 
man, and  carried  the  title  of  Der  Wvg  zum 
Sieg,  or  The  Road  to  Victory  Schnellers  In- 
troduction states  that  Its  purpose  wa-s  to 
point  up  "the  correct  way  to  briiig  about  the 
Marxian  revolution   '  " 

The  Road  to  Victory  presented  a  theoreti- 
cal analysis  of  the  art  of  uprising.'*  Accord- 
ing t*)  Langer,  armed  uprlsang  was  the  tnltlsJ 
phase  of  civil  war.'"  It  was  "the  direct  flght 
for  the  capture  of  the  political  power  through 
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a  revolutionary  class"  In  contrast  to  clvU  war, 
or  the  fight  for  'the  retention  a.id  the  de- 
fense of  the  power  once  it  has  been  cap- 
tured "  "*  Conditions  for  armed  uprising 
were  often  quite  dissinular  from  those  for 
civil  war  Therefore  prepara',.ion  by  the  revo- 
lutionary class  wa^  to  be  made  not  for  civil 
war  but  for  aruxed  uprising 

Tlie  Importance  of  proper  tuning,  the  ne- 
cessity for  numerical  superiority,  the  Im- 
perativeness of  maintaining  the  offensive,  and 
the  danger  of  permitting  the  opposition  to 
concentrate  Its  forces  were  all  emphasized 
by  l.anger  in  The  Road  to  Victory.  When  the 
uprising  began.  Langer  said,  the  front  was 
everywhere  '"*  Leaders  of  uprising  should  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  a  regular  front.  To 
keep  the  counterrevolutionary  forces  scat- 
tered, the  revolutionary  proletariat  shotild 
concentrate  their  force  by  carrying  out  slmtil- 
taneous  attacks  everywhere 

"Th*  fighters  of  the  counter-revolution — 
the  army  and  police — who  undeniably  come 
from  the  proletariat."  Langer  noted,  "are  al- 
ways exposed  to  the  danger  of  disintegra- 
tion." '"  When  these  forces  were  divided,  dis- 
integration work  agaii^t  them  could  be  car- 
ried out  with  relative  ease.  When  the  forces 
of  opposition  were  concentrated  on  a  regular 
front,  they  could  be  Isolated  by  their  leaders 
from  any  contact  with  the  revolutionary 
masses.  Under  such  conditions,  disintegra- 
tion work  became  considerably  more  difficult. 

Langer  counted  military  organization  as 
one  of  the  primary  strengths  of  the  counter- 
revolution. This  orgaiUzatlon,  he  stated,  was 
usually  qualitatively  superior  to  the  armed 
farces  of  the  revolutionary  masses.  Qualita- 
tive inferiority  could  be  offset,  however,  by 
quantitative  superiority.'"  In  suidltlon,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  match  this  organiza- 
tion, the  revolutionary  masses  should  set 
their  goal  as  an  attempt  to  disorganize  It 
using  any  and  all  means  available."" 

According  to  Langer,  complete  mastery  of 
the  art  of  the  uprising  demanded  "above  all 
some  strictly  military  knowledge  "  ""  For  this 
reason,  he  stated,  the  revolutionary  party 
should  provide  a  thorough  military  education 
to  the  largest  possible  number  of  its  members. 
However,  tl»e  military  aspects  of  the  uprising 
were  a  "subordinated  but  Inseparable  part  of 
the  political  aspects — It  is  an  armed  political 
flght."  "•  Thus  the  leadership  of  the  armed 
uprising  should  be  primarily  political,  rather 
than  nUlitary. 

Langer  ccmcluded  his  consideration  of 
armed  uprising  with  a  discussion  of  the 
"peaceful"  capture  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  enemy.""  "Prom  the  military  point  of 
view."  he  observed,  "the  art  of  uprising  con- 
sists In  the  prevention  of  concentration,  dis- 
integration, disunity,  disorganization,  and 
splitting  up  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy."  "•  Revolution  must  be  a  revolution 
of  the  masses,  and  must  "touch"  the  military, 
he  said,  for  otherwise,  according  to  Lenin, 
there  could  be  no  "serious  battle"  "" 

"An  effective  flght  for  the  destruction  of 
the  armed  foroee  of  the  enemy,"  Langer  con- 
tinued, "demaiuls  that  it  be  waged  not  Just 
from  the  outside  but  also  from  the  inside."  "• 
In  addition  to  emphasizing  the  development 
of  "forces"  to  penetrate  and  work  for  the 
disintegration  of  military  organizations  from 
within,  Langer  highlighted  the  ne^  for  C4ir- 
rylng  out  "peaceful"  propaganda  within  the 
armed  forces.  This  task,  he  asserted,  rep- 
resented "the  best  preparation  for  the  armed 
uprising.""*  Once  the  uprising  had  started, 
however,  this  type  of  propaganda  was  not 
enough.  According  to  Laiiger,  what  was 
needed  was  "an  armed  fight  against  the  police 
and  the  military  and  a  physical  battle  for  the 
military,  that  Is  to  say,  an  active.  desp>erate 
flght  with  the  counterrevolutlotiary  elements 
for  the  winning  over  of  the  mass  of  sol- 
diers." '»   Propaganda   in    the    armed   forces 
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was  only  "work  In  anticipation  of  such  a  bat- 
tle "  "' 

THE    COMRADES'    aCOSISC     CO&IPANION 

France  prodticed  an  Important  addition  to 
the  ^ommunlst*  little  library  of  revolutionary 
anurmliiarism  In  1!<27  It  was  La  revoli  df 
la  Mar  Uo:re  i  T/if  Black  Sea  Revolt)  by 
Andre  Marty  the  veteran  FYench  communist 
wild  had  hgured  s>'  pron\inei.Uy  11:1  the  at- 
teiiiptcxl  n.utiny  aixjard  the  Frolet  in  1919.  '- 
After  his  release  from  prison,  Marty  had  be- 
come active  in  the  French  communist  move- 
ment. As  tiie  "hero"  of  the  Black  Sea  revolt, 
he  was  considered  to  be  the  party  expert  on 
agitation  and  propaganda  techniques  Inside 
the  navy.  Marty's  activities  also  Included  pre- 
paring the  party  for  armed  rebellion.  Under 
his  direction,  French  communists  stopped 
councUlng  desertion  from  the  armed  forces 
and  empliaslzed  Instead  the  development  of 
caJls  capable  of  destroying  the  military  from 
within.  Their  1927  program  to  penetrate  the 
military  structtire  of  France  paralleled  com- 
mtinlst  employment  of  "Trojan  horse"  tactics 
to  penetrate  the  government  through  the 
ChaTTibre  des  d&put^t  with  Marty  as  one  of 
their  candidates'" 

Marty  also  played  an  Important  role  In 
the  French  communist-front  navy  organiza- 
tion. F^d&ration  de  la  Marinn.  .\s  its  presi- 
dent. Marty  is  reported  to  have  estflbllshed 
communl.st  cells  in  at  least  forty  French 
•warships,  arsenals  and  naval  centers  by 
mld-1927.'"  Special  agitation  schools  were 
also  established  under  hi.s  direction  at  Tou- 
lon and  Cherbourg  Each  clas-s  acconimo- 
dated  15  students,  consisting  of  servicemen 
and  party  workers,  who  were  to  be  graduated 
as  antlmlUtarist  experts  for  work  in  the 
armed  forces  of  France  '^ 

Marty's  book  revealed  how  ijolshevlk  dis- 
integration techniques  resulted  In  the  de- 
moralization of  import.ant  components  of 
the  French  milit&ry  and  naval  forces  de- 
ployed In  the  southern  Ukraine  and  Black 
Sea  area  In  1919  He  stressed  the  Importance 
of  studying  the  revolutionary  episodes  of 
the  past,  and  culling  from  them  lessons 
which  could  be  applied  to  the  future  Like 
Lenin.  Marty  emfihasized  the  necessity  for 
proper  preparation  Conimunlats  should  not 
be  misled,  he  said,  ihinkliig  that  mutinies 
or  revolts  were  spon'uineous  occurrences"*' 
To  believe  that  the  mutinies  of  the  French 
servicemen  In  southern  Russia  In  1919  were 
spontaneous  manifestations.  Marty  stated, 
was  to  Ignore  the  primary  lesson  of  the  Black 
Sea  revolt.  Wlial  happened  In  the  Black  Sea 
area,  he  explained,  was  but  the  final  surge 
of  a  revolutionary  wave  of  Et,nke,s  against 
the  war  which  had  swept  over  France  since 
1916"^- 

The  real  means  of  struggle  against  war. 
Marty  wrote,  was  uhroug'h  mass  revolution- 
ary action.  This  required  mai>s  propaganda, 
agltatloi;  and  organizational  work  among  the 
men  of  the  .inned  forces  * 

The  strugcle  against  a  new  antl-so^'let  war, 
he  stated,  niust  be  earned  out  before  it  be- 
gins'* To  be  effective,  the  struggle  in  the 
armed  forces  demanded  sysitematic  propa- 
ganda and  agitation  m  defense  of  the  Im- 
mediate demands  of  the  soldier?  Every 
mutiny.  Marty  asceried  broke  out  as  the 
result  of  .some  trunal  liicldent.  eg.  a  con- 
crete Immediate  demand  on  the  condition  of 
the  lfK>d  The  Incident  Itself  organized  the 
French  sailors,  he  noted,  although  it  would 
have  been  extraordinarily  easy"  to  have  cre- 
ated one  or  more  Illegal  cells  In  every  unit 
and  cm  even.-  ship  of  a  fleet  Marty  pointed 
out  that  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
reservists  m  service  would  also  have  per- 
n^.itted  the  creation  of  legal  reserve  groups 
These  groups  in  turn  could  have  bee:, 
brought  under  the  influence  cjf  the  iliega! 
communist  cells,  and  used  a.s  the  nuclei  for 
mass  revoiulionar}'  orpanii-nuoiis  embracing 
entire  military  units  and  crews.  It  was  evi- 
dent   -Marty  concluded,   that  the  Black  Sea 
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mutineers  had  known  nothing  about  the  art 

of  insurrection  '" 

Marty's  detailed  account  of  the  Black  Sea 
revolt  was  tioed  by  the  French  communists 
a?  the  basic  textbook  on  disintegration  tac- 
tics against  naval  forces  It  was  later  trans- 
lated into  CTther  langtjages  «^i  that  commu- 
nists outside  of  Prance  could  also  beneflt 
from  Marty's  "wisdom"  Rnd  experience. 
Marcel  Cachln's  Judgment  of  Marty's  book 
summarlaed  the  official  communist  party 
view  of  Its  significance  Cachin  called  It  a 
basic  "tiedslde"  reference  work  for  all  com- 
munists. "It  was  not  wrttteri  for  dusrty 
archivists,"  he  said,  but  "for  thcaoe  militants 
who  wish  to  learn."  "'  In  their  liands,  Cachin 
stated,  it  would  be  a  weapon.  And  a  danger- 
ous weajran  it  pro%'ed  to  be. 

SOBES  BKAI.rnES  IN  THE  EAST 

l;i  May,  1927,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Comintern  held  its  eighth  plenary  se;:- 
Eion  In  Moscow.  The  agenda  featured  two 
important  subjects:  the  Clilnese  question 
and  the  danger  of  war.  In  April,  the  split  in 
China  between  ihe  Kuomlntang  and  tlie 
Kung-ch'an-tang  had  broken  out  Into  open 
warfare,  and  required  a  redefinition  of  jnill- 
tary  and  4>oUtlcal  strategy  for  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  China.  The  eighLh  plenum  de- 
cided that  the  Chinese  commumsu  should 
continue  to  eupf>ort  the  military  operatiojia 
being  conducted  against  the  northern  terri- 
tories. At  the  same  lime,  it  directed  them  to 
"CDnducl  Intensive  demoralization  wcxrk  In 
the  rear  and  within  the  armies  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  with  the  aim  of  liquidating  Lhein 
which  does  not  excJude,  of  course,  conduct- 
li^  mUltary  operations  against  them  at  the 
approptriate  moment."  '«=  The  three  princi- 
pal tasks  of  their  party,  the  Chinese  com- 
munists were  told,  remained  the  creation  of 
illegal  organizations  within  the  Kuomlntang, 
the  organization  and  leadership  of  the  peas- 
ant movement,  and  work  among  the  sol- 
diers.''" 

The  Comintern's  resolution  on  the  Chinese 
question  contained  some  familiar  observa- 
tions on  rebellion.  The  tactic  of  rebellKoi 
under  any  and  all  circumstances  was  not.  tbe 
Comintern  reminded  its  sections,  a  Leninist 
tactic.  Those  who  thought  otherwise,  in- 
cluding some  Ciunese  comrades  who  had  pro- 
posed such  tactics  in  connection  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  Shanghai  coup,  were  "absolutely 
stupid,"  As  Lenm  had  pointed  out,  there 
was  no  playing  with  ret>ellion  Rebellions 
were  to  be  started  only  when  there  was  some 
chance  of  success.  Once  started,  tbe  oiUy 
course  was  to  "advance."  "* 

The  eighth  plenum  directed  all  sections  of 
the  Comintern  to  support  the  Chineee 
revolution  by  agitation  and  propaganda 
against  intervention  In  China  in  the  prefc.<,. 
in  the  trade  uiUons  and  in  all  mass  organizu- 
tlons.  Seciioiis  in  Imperalist  countries  which 
had  colonies  or  dependencies  were  also  to 
tairry  on  work  there.  More  impKirtant,  how- 
ever, was  the  order  to  Intensify  tbe  work 
being  carried  on  among  the  soldiers  who  were 
to  be  sent  to  China.  Serious  preparations. 
the  Comintern  said,  shoiild  be  made  to 
prevent  the  dispatch  of  supplies  and  troops 
to  China.  This  required  all  sections  to  cson- 
duct  work  among  the  soldiers,  urging  them 
to  go  over  to  the  side  of  the  revolutionary 
troops  In  Chlna.'» 

A  program  to  secure  active  support  for 
the  Chinese  revolution  had  been  initiated 
earlier  In  1927  by  the  western  European 
bureau  of  the  Comintern  Working  througn 
the  Young  Communist  International  the 
western  European  bureau  had  channeled  the 
n.air.  eflorts  cif  the  commuriist  youth  orga- 
iiizations  "to  the  practical  aiii:  militarist 
struggle  within  the  navies  and  imperialist 
armies"-'"  In  Great  Britain,  communists 
yi.iUth  groups  were  assigned  to  rover  all  ports 
of  embarkatio:;.  to  dist.'lb-ate  leaflets  and 
manifestos  and  to  organize  meetings  among 
servicemen  and  the  working  class  TTie  slogaj. 
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of  "sabotage  ■  was  advanced  to  prevent  the 
transport  of  munltloiis  to  China  When  Brit- 
ish warships  sailed  for  the  Orient,  leafleis 
were  distributed  amimg  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  callln»5  on  ll.eni  to  fraternize  with  the 
Chinese  soldlerTS,  workers  and  peasants.'" 
The  soviet  ctiarge  d'affaires  In  L<jndon  was 
al>iO  active  In  sowing  (lld.sennon  iti  Great  Brit- 
ain. On  April  1.  1927.  he  sent  a  dl.spatch  to 
the  Conunissarlat  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Moscow. 
Ill  which  he  complained  that  "one  of  the 
principal  utwtacies  fur  cc^nductliig  a  cam- 
paign of  protest  agiiu:ist  BrllLsh  violence  In 
China  Is  the  appiiUing  supply  of  Informa- 
tion '  ■"  But  the  lack  of  tacts  did  not  bother 
the  BrltUh  communists,  or  the  "Hands  ofT 
China"  comnalttees  which  they  sponsored  By 
the  end  of  1927.  they  could  boast  of  the  exist- 
ence of  at  least  seventy  such  committees  In 
England.'* 

A  similar  Hands  off  China"  campaign  was 
also  carried  on  In  FYance  On  May  Day.  1927. 
the  Young  Conimunl.st  L.eaf,'\ie  of  PVance 
raised  slogans  designed  to  awaken  the  class 
consciousness  of  the  innips  so  that  In  the 
event  of  an  armed  clash  in  China,  the  sol- 
diers would  refuiie  to  tight  Typical  of  the 
t>'pe  of  propaganda  which  the  French  com- 
munists disseminated  within  the  armed 
forces  during  this  period  was  the  statement 
by  Henry  Barbe.  the  chief  of  the  Young  Com- 
munist League  and  a  member  of  the  central 
ctimmlttee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Prance  In  the  April  13.  1927  edition  of 
L  Humaniti*.  the  central  communist  organ. 
Borbe  declared  that  the  generals  and  ad- 
mirals were  the  real  enemy  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  Prance.  These  officers.  Barb^ 
stated,  left  their  men  to  starve  and  die  on 
foreign  shores'"  The  Young  Communist 
League  of  Prance  published  lt,s  antlmllitarlst 
organ.  La  canernf  In  special  additions  run- 
ning between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  thoti- 
sand  copies  for  distribution  among  the  sol- 
diers. The  ci>nununlst  newspaper  f'lr  sailors. 
La  Page  de  Jean-lf-Gouta.  lii'^reasJKl  us  press 
run  to  four  thousand  copies  French  com- 
munists attempted  to  get  their  propaganda 
and  copies  of  these  two  newspapers  aboard 
every  ship  leaving  French  pori«  for  Par  East- 
em  waters  Their  efforts  were  concentrated 
In  the  ports  of  Charbourg.  Lorlent.  Brest  and 
Toulon,  but  mass  "Hands  off  China"  meetings 
were  held  throughout  Prance.'*' 

Campaigns  against  Intervention  In  China 
were  alwj  carried  out  In  Canada  and  the 
United  States  "Hands  off  China"  committees 
and  conferences  were  organized  In  many  ci- 
ties throughout  the  United  States.  In  one 
city,  the  communists  claimed  to  have  got- 
ten sixty  local  unions  to  support  their 
"Hands  Off  China"  conference  The  commu- 
nists penetrated  into  the  Chinese-American 
organization,  "Kuonilntang  In  America,"  and 
attempted  to  take  over  control.  Demonstra- 
tions against  intervention  were  organized  in 
front  of  the  gates  of  navy  yards  In  New  York, 
Philadelphia   Norfolk  and  Seattle. 

Propaganda  leaflets  were  distributed  Inside 
Port  Slocum  and  other  military  camps.'** 
An  attempt  was  also  made  to  agitate  among 
the  American  marines  who  were  being  sent 
to  the  Par  East,  but  the  task  proved  to  be  an 
unpopular  one,  for  several  of  the  party  mem- 
bers who  were  assigned  to  carry  on  the  work 
were  "roughed  up"  by  patriotic  marines. 
When  the  communist  party's  district  orga- 
nizer In  California  was  instructed  by  the  cen- 
tral committees  to  distribute  leaflets  among 
the  marines,  he  refused  staling.  "Only  a  pro- 
vocateur could  Instruct  a  communist  party 
to  distribute  leaflets  amone  the  marines."  '*• 

The  Comintern  also  created  a  special  anti- 
militarist  section  within  the  Par  Eastern  bu- 
reau at  Shanghai  According  to  Richard 
Krebfl  who  at  that  time  wa.s  active  In  the 
Comintern's  international  antlmllltarist  ap- 
paratus, the  disintegration  of  military  morale 
by  means  of  persistent  propaganda  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  only  means  available  for 
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neutralizing  the  threat  posed  by  the  British, 
French,  Japanese  and  American  military 
forces  aboard  the  warships  deployed  along 
the  China  coast.  The  major  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  men  from  the  warships  was 
Hongkong,  but  the  work  there  was  hampered 
by  the  inability  of  the  Chinese  communists 
to  make  themselves  accepted  by  the  British 
and  American  sailors  This  problem  still  had 
not  been  resolved  when  Krebs  arrived  m 
Hongkong. 

The  Far  Eastern  bureau  of  the  Comintern 
allotted  Krebs  one  hundred  Shanghai  dol- 
lars a  week  to  carry  out  his  agitational  ac- 
tivities. Supplies  for  the  portable  mimeo- 
graph machliie  on  which  he  turned  out  his 
English  language  propaganda  leaflets  quickly 
ate  up  his  alkiwance.  which  made  It  Impos- 
sible for  him  to  carry  out  the  Instructions  he 
had  been  given:  "Pull  the  foreign  warships' 
teeth!"  "* 

How  successful  was  the  "Hands  off  China" 
campaign?  Tlie  communists'  own  assessment 
of  It  comes  close  to  answering  the  question: 
"Although  this  campaign  did  not  produce  big 
results,  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  was 
awakened  among  the  foreign  troops  for  the 
revolutionary  movement  In  China."'"  Sym- 
pathy Is  a  poor  substitute  for  action,  but 
from  the  communist  standpoint.  It  was  a 
beginning. 

On  May  29,  1937.  the  eighth  plenum  of 
the  Comintern  adopted  new  theses  on  the 
war  in  China  and  the  danger  of  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  leaders  had  con- 
jured up  the  spectre  of  a  new  world  war.  Ac- 
cording to  their  Interpretation  of  world 
events,  not  only  had  all  of  the  "objective" 
conditions  for  a  major  w;u-  matured,  but  the 
outbreak  of  war  Itself  wiis  Imminent.  The 
world  was  rapidly  dividing  itself  Into  two  op- 
posing camps,  with  the  powers  of  Imperial- 
ism in  the  one.  and  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  other  "  Everywhere  the  sovlets 
saw  themselves  surrounded  by  Imagined 
enemies,  a  recurring  theme  which  they  em- 
phasized in  directives  which  were  translated 
into  action  programs  through  the  Commu- 
nist International.  There  existed,  they  assert- 
ed, "a  constantly  growing  menace  of  war 
against  the  Soviet  UrUon  by  an  Imperialist 
bloc  under  the  leadership  of  Great  Britain."  '" 
Prance  and  ItaJy  were  also  named  as  co-con- 
spirators of  Great  Britain. 

In  retrospect,  the  idea  of  these  countries, 
either  singularly  or  in  concert  with  other 
European  powers,  emtwrklng  on  a  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union  appears  ludicrous.  Never- 
theless, this  Idea  was  firmly  entrenched  In 
official  soviet  thinking  of  the  period.  It  moti- 
vated the  Communist  InternaUonal's  anti- 
militarist  program,  for  the  Soviets  believed 
that  revolutionary  antlmllltarlsm  offered  the 
best  possibility  for  neutralizing  offensive 
power  in  the  event  of  a  war  against  Russia. 
The  classic  examples  of  true  international 
revolutionary  slogans,  eg  ,  "war  against 
war."  "convert  the  Imperialist  war  Into  civil 
war,"  "defeat  the  home  bourgeois  govern- 
ment In  an  Imperialist  war."  remained  valid, 
the  thesis  stated,  but  the  fundamental  tasks 
of  all  communist  parties  required  reorienta- 
tion to  meet  the  new  war  danger  The  main 
watchword  of  all  parties  was  to  be  "defend 
the  Chinese  and  Russian  revolutions"  Pop- 
ularizing the  slogan  "Hands  off  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China'  through  demonstrations 
and  committee  action  was  to  continue  Work 
was  to  be  intensified  In  the  colonies,  while 
In  the  trade  unions,  strikes  were  to  be  or- 
ganized Above  all.  an  untiring  propaganda 
and  agitation  campaign  was  to  be  carried  on 
In  the  press 

Only  through  mass  struggle,  the  thesis  In- 
dicated, could  the  approaching  war  be 
changed  Into  a  civil  war  Mass  sfniggle  re- 
quired w\>rk  In  the  armed  forces  All  parties 
were  directed  to  strengthen  their  activities 
In  the  army  and  navy  Women  and  children 
were  to  be  utlllised  In  their  work    Whenever 
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trorjp  movements  occurred,  the  women  and 
children  were  to  line  the  routes  to  the  rail- 
road stations  and  to  the  port  areas  They 
were  also  to  be  used  In  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions In  front  of  the  foreign  embassies.  An- 
tiwar work  was  al.so  to  be  Intensified 
"among  the  working  and  peasant  youth  from 
whom  modern  armies  aie  recruited  "  ""  All 
sections  of  the  Comintern,  the  thesis  con- 
cluded, must  cooperate  In  the  struggle 
against  war. 
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"La  I  ague  rouge,  No  1  (January  1.  1927), 
25:   ibid.  No    9   (September.  1927)'  29-30 

'"La  revue  antibolch&vique.  No.  6  (Decem- 
ber. 1926), 7 

■'  Xenla  Eudln  and  Harold  Fisher.  Soviet 
RuiSia  and  the  We.^t  (Stanford;  Stanford 
University  Press.  1957)  ,  p  219. 

^' La  revue  antibotch^vtque.  No.  2  (August. 
1926).  14. 

"/bid..  No.  3  (September,  1926).  14. 

'*  Alfred,  Dupont  and  Fischer.  L'antimili- 
tariame  r^volutionnaire ,  p  62. 

■"■La  vague  rouge.  No.  9  (September.  1927). 
29. 

''La  revue  antibolch&vique,  No  2  (August, 
1926).  14. 

^  Fifth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national, p.  96. 

'^  The  Communist  International  Betu^een 
the  Fifth  and  the  Sixth  World  Oongresse*. 
p.  188. 

"La  ret'ue  antibolchHHque,  No.  5  (Novem- 
ber 1.  1926)  .  9 

■*  International  Press  Correspondence,  VIII. 
No    69   (December  8.   1927),   1582-63. 

"  Budln  and  North.  loo   cit  .  p   362. 

"/bid  .  p  351. 

«/bid  .  p   354. 

*•  Ibid  .  p  3«0. 

"La  vague  rouge.  No.  3  (Febrviary  1, 
1927),  27. 

-Ibid. 
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"^  Benito  Agullelro,  In  his  Tecnica  de  la 
infiltracidn  communista  (Buenos  Aires:  Edi- 
torial La  Masorea,  1948),  p.  102.  claims  that 
a  similar  booklet  was  published  In  1926.  It 
Is  probable  that  Agullelro  is  actually  refer- 
ring to  the  Prtboy  edition  which  did  not  ap- 
pear until  1927  This  first  edition  of  Yaro- 
slavskys  work  was  named  for  the  famous 
Prlboy  revolutionary  press  In  Petrograd.  It 
was  probably  published  simultaneously  In 
limited  Russian.  Spanish.  French  and  Ger- 
man language  editions 

"■  Yaroslavsky.   op.   cit.   p     3 

"•  Later  when  its  value  as  a  basic  text  for 
for  teaching  mass  antlmllitau-Lst  methods 
became  recognized,  a  sanitized  version  was 
reprinted  and  sold  through  communist  chan- 
nels In  both  France  and  Spain. 

••    Ibid  .   p    4. 

•■  International  Press  Correspondence. 
VIII.  No   64  (September  19.  1928),  1152. 

•=/bid  ,  p    1151 

•"  Yaroslavsky,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

"Ibid.,  p.  4. 

<^  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

I"  /nfernafionoi  Press  Correspondence,  VIII, 
No.  64  (September  19,  1928),  1151.  Eight 
years  later,  Yaroslavsky's  interpretation  of 
the  role  of  officers  In  revolutionary  move- 
ments cost  the  communists  the  effective  use 
of  the  navy  during  the  decisive  period  of  the 
Spanish  civil  war  Yaroslavsky's  mistake  in 
evaluating  Len;n  s  remarks  was  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  disintegration  of  the  armed 
forces  only  marked  a  turning  point  m  civil 
war,  that  comniumst  work  extended  beyond 
that  point  and  Involved  consolidating  the 
pieces  Into  an  effective  fighting  force  for  the 
proletarian  revoiution  Dunne  his  struggle 
to  consolidate  power  in  Russia  Lenin  realized 
the  Importance  ut  having  trained  officers  in 
the  Hed  Army  The  record  of  communist  an- 
tlmllltarist work  in  western  Europe  before 
1927  revealed  several  instances  where  sepa- 
rate communist  officers'  nuclei  were  formed, 
e  p  .  in  Latvia  G.-eece.  etc  Between  1927  and 
1935.  however,  the  Influence  of  Yaroslavsky's 
dictum  on  officers  reversed  the  previous 
trend  Since  1935.  communist  doctrine  has 
recognized  that  officers  can  play  an  indls- 
penslble  part  in  communist  revolutionary 
movements,  and  that  their  official  positions 
offer  an  Importai^t   "leverage"  potential. 

"■  Yaroslavsky.  op  cit.,  p.  11. 

"-  Ibtd     p    If" 

<••  Ibid  .  p    19. 

"•/bid,  p  22. 

" '  International  Press  Correspondence,  VIII, 
No,   64    (September    19,    1928).   1152. 

"  Ibid.,  p    1151. 

iMPossony.  op.  cit.  p.  178.  suggests  that 
L.anger  wsis  the  pseudonym  of  either  Hane 
Klepenberger.  onetime  chief  of  the  military 
apparatus  of  the  Ccwnmunlst  Party  of  Ger- 
many, or  Taare  Valdemar  Lehen.  a  Finnish 
communist  Possony  favors  Klepenberger.  but 
1  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  Langer  was  ac- 
tually the  pseudonym  of  the  German  publish- 
er. Ernst  Schneller.  who  signed  the  pref- 
ace The  evidence  In  favor  of  Schneller  Is 
circumstantial  but  convincing  As  editor  and 
contributor  to  the  clandestine  communist 
monthly  Oktober,  Schneller  qualified  both  as 
an  expert  and  an  author  on  the  subject  of 
military  Insurrection  and  Irregular  warfare. 
While  the  penally  foe  publishing  such  a  bro- 
chure represented  a  relatively  minor  risk  for 
Schneller,  his  Identification  as  its  author 
would  have  entailed  somewhat  more  serious 
and  longer  lasting  consequences.  The  absence 
of  any  reference  to  the  author  In  the  preface, 
and  the  tone  which  Schneller  Imparted  to  It, 
suggests  an  author's  Introduction  as  well  as 
a  publisher's  preface.  In  the  1931  Zurich 
edition  published  by  P  Meier,  the  preface  has 
been  re'wrltten  and  is  signed  "the  author."  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  other  than  Marx 
and  Lenin,  the  primary  sources  quoted  In  the 
work  are  articles  from  Oktober.  Authors' 
names  were  seldom  given  In  Oktober,  but 
Initials  were  tised  An  exception  was  the  ap- 
p««krance  at  the  name  "W    Langer"  In  tb« 
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April.  1927  Issue  of  Oktober,  as  the  author  of 
an  article  on  the  Red  Army  Immediately 
preceding  It  was  a  theoretical  discussion  of 
disintegration  tactics  by  'A.  Sch  '  The  pos- 
sibility exists  that  the  pseudonym  "Alfred 
Langer"  wa*  a  convenient  fabrication  using  a 
niune  previously  created  by  Schneller.  Note 
the  correlation  between  the  publication  date 
of  Oktober  and  March  18.  1927,  the  dale  on 
which   Schneller  signed  the  preface 

'  ■*  Cf  publication  date  given  with  previ- 
ously accepted  date  of  early  1928  cited  Ly 
Possony,  op  cit  .  p.  178  The  date  Is  probab.v 
somewhere  between  the  preface  date  of 
March  18.  1927.  and  October.  1927  the  put- 
llcation  date  of  a  review  of  Langer's  book  by 
La  vague  rouge.  No  10.  p.  10  According  to 
t.he  author's  preface  in  the  1931  Zurich  edi- 
tion, the  book  was  actually  wTltten  in   1926. 

"•Langer,  op,  cit.,  p.  1.  This  and  sub- 
sequent references  to  page  numbers  refer  to 
the  pagination  of  the  English  mimeographed 
tran.slaUon  by  Morella  Hansen  oi^  file  in  ti^e 
U.S    Army  Library.  Washington.  DC. 

■  S.hnelier  states  that  no  attempt  to  sup- 
plement the  purely  theoretical  analysis  wiln 
practical  examples  had  been  made  because 
cf  "understandable  reasons"  i  Ibid ) .  Com- 
munist reticence  to  reveal  details  of  how 
theory  was  carried  out  in  practice  was  not 
limited  to  Langer  alone  Cf  Bukharin's  state- 
ment on  the  necessity  for  illegal  organiza- 
ti:>ns  in  the  armed  forces,  infra  ,  p.  294.  and 
D.  Z.  Marmll&ky's  reference  to  the  necessity 
for  communists  to  "decipher  "  the  "Trojan 
Horse"  tactics  mentioned  by  Dimitrov.  Tlie 
Work  of  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist International,  (Moscow  Cooperative 
Publishing  Societv  of  Ft  reign  Workers  in  tlie 
U  S.RR..  1935),  p.'  80. 

'    Linger,  op.  cit  .  p.  4. 

'-  Ibid.,  p,  3. 
*  /bid.,  p  4. 

'    /btd.,p.  33. 

^'  Ibid.,  p.  18. 

'"  Ibid.,  p   30. 

'"/bid  .  p.  6. 

'  •/bid.,  p   37. 

'"/bid  .  p   40. 

'^•IbUi. 

"'  Ibxd. 

'"/bid. 

»"  Ibid. 

»»'  Ibtd. 

"» Ibid 

"•Only  the  first  half  of  Marty's  book  was 
published  in  1927  The  second  half  was 
printed  In  192S 

'^  'Que  nous  y  penetrons  comme  nous 
p)enetrlons  dans  laroce  bourgeolse  pour  la 
saper  de  I'lnterleur."  iLa  vague  rouge.  No.  11 
( November,  1927 ) ,  6 ) . 

-'  Ibid    No   6  (June.  1927).  6. 

'^   Ibid..  No,   11    (November     1927).  3-4, 

'»•  Marty.  La  r&volte  de  la  tier  Noire,  p.  671. 

'--  Ibid  .  p    572. 

'"/bid.,  p.  106. 

'*/bid  ,  p    573. 

-Andre  Marty.  "The  Black  Sea  Revolt." 
The  Communist  International,  II,  No.  9-10 
(May  20.  1934,.  341-42 

■"■'  Marty    La  revolte  de  la  Her  Noire,  p.   12. 

^  Eudln  and  North,  2oc.  cit.,  p.  375. 

"•  Ibid. 

•»■'  Ibid. 

''"  Ibid  .  p    376 

>••  P  Rllloui.  The  Aiulmilitarlst  Work  of 
the  Communist  Youth  Against  Intervention 
In  China  and  for  Defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  "  /nfcrnafionoi  Press  Correspondence, 
Vn.  No.  47   (August   17,  1927),   1062. 

"■  Ibid.,  p    1063. 

"•  Great  Britain,  Foreign  OfBce.  Russia  No. 
2  il927).  Cmd.  2874.  Documei.U  Illustrating 
the  Hostile  AotlTltles  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  Third  International  Against  Great 
Britain"  (London:  His  Majesty's  Stationery 
Offloe,  1927),  p.  80. 

*■  The  Communist  International  Between 
the  Fifth   and  the  Sixth    World   Congresses, 

p.  ia«. 
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'♦"  la  vagtir  rouge.  No   5  (May.  19TT),  8. 

'•'  Bllloux   toe.  Ctt 

1*1  The  Communist  Intrrnatinnal  Between 
the  Fyf'-'i  and  the  Siztti  World  Congresae.i, 
p    339  

«•  Intematicnal  Pri'sx  Corrmpandrnct,  VUl, 
no.  61   (September  11    1928).  1095 

>"  Jan  Valtln,  Out  of  the  Ntght  (New  York: 
AMlance  B<  ok  C<.rporatlon.   19411     pp    154  35- 

"^  Intemattotial  Press  Correspnndenct,  VTII. 
No.  61    (September  11.   19281.  1094 

"•  InrematuiJial  Prest  CrrrTesp<mdeTire .  VTI, 
No.  40  (July  14.  1927  1.  890 

'"■•The  St.rufKle  Against  Imperialist  War 
and  the  Tasks  of  the  CommuiiLstJi."  Ibid  , 
ViTI.  No    84   iNcvetnber  38,   19281.  1583 

'^  Itnd  .  VII.  No  40  (July  14.  1927).  896; 
La  vague  rouge.  No.  7  iJiily    1937),  39-41. 


HOUSE   RESOLUTION    630 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or     INOI\N* 

IN  THE  HOUa£  OP  RKPRKSEN TATIVES 

Weiinr^day.  October  27.  1971 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  won- 
U^rinK.  in  view  of  the  evenus  of  the  past 
few  w«»eks  in  Samon,  if  anv  Moniber  of 
Congress  nr  aiiy  mTrib'-r  of  the  exwiiUve 
branch  would  care  to  say  he  or  she  Ls 
v.-Llling.  from  Uiis  day  forwaid,  to  give 
his  or  her  Life,  limb,  sanity,  or  freedom — 
POW  even  for  another  day-  lurtiier  to 
prop  up  the  Saigon  dirt^tor.ship 

Other  American*  are  being  ordered  lo 
do  so  today. 

Following  is  the  language  of  H.  Res. 
630,  which  I  introduced  on  Sept.  30,  1971 : 
H.  Rca.  630 
WTiereas  the  Preatdent  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4.  1971,  aUted  that  his  policy  is 
that:  "aa  long  aa  there  are  American  R)W  s 
In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  malnUiin 
a  residual  force  In  South  Vietnam,  llmt  ;- 
the  leaat  we  can  negotiate  for  " 

Whereaa  Madame  Nguyen  Thl  Binh.  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam rtated  on  July  1.  1971.  that  the  poliry 
of  her  government  !«  "If  the  United  States 
Ci.-i',  eriiiiifif  «••';  \  'Tnilnal  cl:ite  for  the 
Withdrawal  from  South  VifHnam  In  1971  of 
the  totality  of  United  .states  forcea  and 
those  of  the  other  fitrcVfm  countrtee  In  th<> 
United  .Stat«i  cainp  ttie  parties  will  at  Uie 
same  time  agree  nii  the  mixlalilies 

•■A.  Of  the  withdraw*!  In  a-Jety  from 
South  Vietnam  «f  the  u>lallty  of  United 
States  forces  and  thtKe  o!  the  other  foreign 
countries  In  the  United  States  camp; 

••B.  Of  the  release  of  the  totality  of  military 
m»n  of  all  parties  and  the  clvlllana  captured 
iTi  the  war  (Including  American  pllote  cap- 
tured m  North  Vietnam!,  so  that  they  may 
all  rapidly  return  to  their  homes 

"These  two  operattons  will  begin  on  the 
E^me  date  and  will  end  on  the  same  date 
"A  cease-fire  will  be  observed  between  the 
South  Vietnam  Pe<5ple  a  Llberntion  Armed 
Fjr?es  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  other  foreign 
crrmitrles  In  the  United  States  camp  as  soon 
as  the  parties  renz-h  agr(>ement  on  the  with- 
draws! from  South  Vietn.im  of  the  totality  of 
United  States  forces  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  oaiiip  ' 
Resolved.  That  the  United  States  sliaJl 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peate  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  d'l  American 
prIsoneTS  held  In  l!id'Th!na,  the  United 
ftates  shall  wlthdr-iw  all  its  Armed  FnrreK 
from  South  Vietnam  within  «!xty  day.-s  fol- 
lowing  the  signing  ol  the  agreement  Pro- 
Tided,  Tftfct  the  afrreement  shall  contain 
guarantee   by    the    Dfm'j<-r<.lic    Republic    of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Vietnam  and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam of  safe  conduct  out  of  Vietnam  for  all 
.^mer1^an  prisoners  and  all  American  .^rmed 
Pfirces  .'ilmuUane<:iviiily. 


October  28,  1971 


PEACE    CORPS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSAC! HI SffTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  I:KPRF.SENTATTVi:r; 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  been  in  existence  now  for  more 
than  a  decAde.  aiid  during  Uiat  time,  cir- 
cumstances, bnfti  mloriiatioiuil  and  do- 
mestic, have  changed  sigruficantly.  But 
many  of  the  needs  for  wliicli  Uie  Pence 
Corji.s  wa.'^  originaUy  formed  still  remain 
to  be  filled 

In  rrrriit  te.'^timony  before  the  House 
Foreisn  Affairs  Committee.  Joe  Blatch- 
ford.  Director  of  the  recently  created 
ACTION  agency  of  *hich  tlie  Peace 
Corps  is  a  major  component,  outlined  the 
directions  that  this  vital  organization  Is 
currently  explorlnp  in  an  attempt  Vi 
adapt  to  these  changes  and  to  improve 
Its  alrmdy  enviable  record  In  the  f!eld  of 
self-help  to  the  people  of  developing 
countries.  Mr.  Bln'.cliford  stre.s,s<»d  espe- 
cially the  P(.'ace  Cori)s'  emp!u-sis  on  re- 
acting more  flexibly  tt)  the  needs  of  host 
countries  as  the  leaders  of  those  roimtries 
see  tJiem 

In  addition,  the  Peace  Corps  has  at- 
tempted over  the  last  several  years  to 
open  up  Uie  organiziitioii  lo  a  bn:)ader 
range  cf  potential  volunteery  by  sending 
abroad  married  couplas  and.  in  certain 
circuin-stances.  families  with  children. 

Nf^thing  could  be  more  illustrative  of 
these  extremely  commendable  new  ap- 
proaehps  on  the  part  of  the  Peace  Corps 
than  the  story  of  Mr  Dick  Soulo  and  his 
wife,  Phoebe,  that  recently  appeared  in 
the  LexinRton  Minute  Man.  Mr  Soule.  a 
51 -year-old  bu.slnessman  has  .sold  his 
busincs.s,  rented  hi."*  house,  and  tempo- 
rarily said  goodbye  to  fnend.s,  family  and 
his  dog,  Brahms  He  and  his  wife  left  last 
week  for  Sierra  Leone.  West  Africa,  where 
Soule  will  become  a  teacher 

Mr  Si>eaker.  I  insert  this  article  in  the 
Record: 

IFrom   the   Lexington    (Mass.)    Mlnute-Man. 

Sept     23.    1971) 

Sot7i.zs  Joi>r  Peace  Coars,  Bound  roa  StaaaA 

LaoNC 

(By  Tom  Curran) 

Just  at>out  a  year  Bf?o.  Dick  Soule  was  driv- 
ing aiont;  the  Southenst  Expressway  In 
Boston  lUtenlng  to  the  radio  A  commercial 
started  and  he  fotind  himself  answering  the 
ansiouiicer'B  questions 

For  the  renri-dnder  of  the  30-mlnute  ride  to 
his  home  at  16  Hancock  st  .  Soule  thought 
atKiut  the  questions  and  his  answers.  He  also 
HfTiired  out  how  to  sell  his  business  and  rent 
his  !Miune 

When  he  arrived  home,  he  walked  Into  the 
kltrhea  and  asked  hi.s  wife  Phoebe  "How 
would  you  like  to  join  the  Peace  Corps"  to 
wiilch  Hhe  replied  "Yes"  not  knowing  If  he 
was  serious  nr  ni>t 

The  dUcusfciooE  and  conversatlona  that  fol- 
lowed o\cr  the  next  ye^ir  have  resulted  in  the 
Souleu  now  preparing  lor  a  fllglit  which  will 
start  in  the  middle  of  Oct4)!)er.  bringing 
them  eventually  to  Sierra  Leone,  Witt  Africa. 


Por  the  Soules.  the  27  month  stay  in  Africa 
w.ts  a  big  decision,  which  involves  leaving 
family  and  friends,  selling  the  general  con- 
tracting business  Dick  started  In  Rnxbury  In 
1948.  and  moving  temporarliy  from  their  11 
room  house. 

For  giving  up  the.*  things  what  are  they 
guaranteed  In  return''  In  .'-^lerra  Leone,  the 
55ouIes  are  giirxnin'eed  a  rlnderhlock  hou.'ie 
with  corrugated  roo!  rr.d  a  refrigerator  How- 
ever,  there   Is   no   e  '••r"''='^e   of   electricity. 

TuaNiNC    tOiNT 

Why  are  tlie  Soules  Jolnlnj;  the  Peace 
Corps?  Dick  said  he  was  "tired  o(  the  rat 
r-u-c.  Where  can  you  go  at  51  when  you  lind 
yourself  making  money  to  make  money  to 
maJce  more  money.  We  wanted  to  do  sotne- 
thlng  before  we  were  too  old  to  do  some- 
thing." 

The  decl.sion  to  Join  the  Peace  CorpE  also 
marked  a  professional  move  for  Dick  irom 
buslne:,amali  to  teacher 

Dick  started  his  business — Soule  Brothers 
Inc.— In  1948  and  11  grew,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  hi.s  linic  spent  In  the  Korean  War, 
to  a  large  general  roiitractlng  buslnesB  which 
has  been  in  Lexington  since  1953.  This  spring. 
the  btKlncas  wafi  sold  to  Walter  Johnson.  26 
Bedford  at 

The  requirements  for  becoming  a  teacher 
In  a  vocational  .-iciiool  are  not  the  same  as 
an  academic  high  school  This  suiuxner  Dirk 
took  courses  at  Fltchb.irg  State  College  and 
has  earned  his  teaciUng  cerullcate. 

Dick  has  applied  for  a  teaching  position 
at  the  Minute  Mmi  Heglonal  vocational 
High  Schtxil  which  Is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  Fall  of  1974  The  Souies  are 
scheduled  to  leave  Sierra  Leone  in  tlie  i^nng 
of  1974, 

AFRICA 

While  the  Soules  had  decided  they  wanted 
to  Join  the  Peace  Corps  and  were  almost  cer- 
tain they  would  be  leaving  for  womepiaoe, 
sometimes.  It  was  not  until  the  ftr.st  week 
of  this  m.rnth  that  they  found  out  v. here 
and  wlien  they  would  be  K<'iQg 

At  a  meeting  held  m  Chicago  cirly  thii 
month,  the  Soules  attended  day  and  nl»;l.- 
meeliiigs  and  programs  arranged  by  hve 
volunteers    who   had   served   in   Sierra    Lecne 

When  the  Lexiugtoo  couple  decided  thev 
wanted  to  go.  Interviews  in  Chicago  started 
and  the  Soules  were  accepted  into  tlie  pro- 
gram. 

On  Oct.  12  or  13  Dick  and  Phoebe  will 
leave  for  Philadelphia  wliere  p&skports  and 
records  will  be  checked  From  there  they 
fly  lo  Dakar  iu  Senegal.  West  Afrlcia.  and 
then  on  to  Sierra  Leone's  capital,  Freetown, 
for  a  few  days  of  orientation. 

PROCRAM 

Dick,  along  with  11  other  volunteers,  are 
taking  part  In  a  new  Peace  Corps  training 
program 

Under  the  program,  volunteers  are  trained 
for  their  particular  assignment  in  the  coun- 
try they  will  be  working  In  during  their  two 
years.  Usually,  training  Is  conducted  In  the 
United  States. 

WhUe  Dick  U  training,  Phoebe  wUl  be 
looking  into  projects  she  is  intere:U.d  In 
helping. 

The  group  Dick  Is  assigned  to  constats  of 
contractors.  engineers  and  architects— 
mostly  married — and  water  mflnagement 
specially 'uB — mostly  single. 

riie  training  will  be  conducted  In  McKm- 
ney.  wlilrh  Is  alxut  120  mile*  inland  and 
one  at  the  three  provincial  capitals  in  the 
Country 

The  training  will  ctinsist  of  building  ^r. 
addition  to  the  Peace  Corps  headtjuarlers 
and  the  construction  of  a  small  grain  shed 

Volunteers  will  learn  atxiul  the  materials 
available  through  government  stores  and  tiie 
type  of  architecture  In  the  country  during 
thsir  few  days  of  orlentaUou  In  Freetown. 

It  1.1  expe.'.ed  the  tnuning  period  will  end 
just  prior  to  Christmas  with  assignments 
being  taken  by  the  group  In  January 
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While  Dick  Is  training,  Phoebe  will  be  de- 
ciding on  a  program  In  which  she  would  like 
to  work. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  the  Peace  Corps 
director  of  Sierra  I^eone  talked  about  the 
possibilities  of  teaching  In  the  country  Pol- 
lowlng  college.  Phoebe  taught  for  about 
eight  years,  starting  out  at  the  Shady  HUl 
School  in  Cambridge. 

The  wives  were  asked  to  consider  their  In- 
terests when  deciding  on  a  program  When 
they  first  arrive  and  for  about  the  first  12 
weeks,  the  wives  w'.ll  be  mostly  getting  ac- 
quainted  with    the   country 

A  particular  interest  Phoebe  is  consider- 
ing Ls  the  possibility  of  doing  library  work 

When  asked  what  she  thought  about  Join- 
ing the  Peace  Corps.  Phoebe  said  'It's  er- 
cltlng."  'While  concerned  about  adjusting  to 
possible  health  hazards,  she  said  she  thinks 
she  can  do  without  radio  and  television  for 
a  while. 

Dick  said  he  is  fortunate  to  have  a  wife  who 
would  allow  such  a  move  at  this  time  In  his 
life  adding.  "She's  a  great  girl." 

The  Peace  Corps  assignment  means  a  tem- 
porary separation  of  their  family. 

The  Soules  have  three  sons  Oerry.  18.  Ben 
20  and  Mark  22. 

Ben  Is  preeently  working  at  the  De- 
Cordova  Museum  assisting  in  the  children's 
wocxlcarvlng  classes  and  in  pottery  classes 
During  his  free  time  he  is  studying  sculpture 

Ben  is  a  Junior  at  Hamilton  College  In 
New   York. 

Mark  Is  a  computer  science  student  at 
Worcester  Polylechnlcal  institute 

Dick  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Frederick 
J  Soule  who  now  reside  at  Captain  Parker 
Arms.  At  the  time  Dick  was  born,  his  fa- 
ther was  the  director  of  the  settlement  house 
Norfolk   House   Centre    in    Roxbury, 

The  Soules  will  aKso  be  saying  a  temporary 
goodbye  to  Brahms,  their  active  dog  who  Dick 
says  "needs  24  hours  of  love."  When  asked 
what  type  of  dog  Brahms  Is.  Dick  answered 
"An  all-American" 

During  the  past  18  years  the  Soules  have 
lived  in  Lexington.  Dick  has  been  active  In 
community  and  church  affairs. 

The  move  to  the  Peace  Corps  as,slgnment 
ha'i  resulted  in  Dick  handing  in  several  re- 
signations including  those  aa  a  Town  Meeting 
Member,  a  member  of  the  Repuijlican  Town 
Committee,  a  town  representative  on  the 
West  Suburban  Regional  Refuse  Planning 
Board  and  aa  District  Chairman  of  the  Bat- 
tleroad  District  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Dick  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Simon  W 
Robinson  Lodge  AF&AM.  the  Lexington  Ro- 
tary Club  and  the  Hancock  Mens  Club 
From  1957  to  1962.  Dick  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Lexington  Planning  Board 

Phoebe's  main  interest  has  been  In  the 
town's  program  with  METCO  and  the  Soules 
have  served  as  a  host  family. 
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NBC  DOCUMENTARY  ON  BLOOD 
BANKING 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON,  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or   io\»A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27.  1971 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
ask:  Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
■  How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  ask*:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  deed?" 

Commtmist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  splrlttial  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  suid  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CAt-WOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 
'  Mr.  'VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day lUght  the  NBC  prograun  "Chronolog." 
featured  a  carefully  researched  descrip- 
tion of  how  blood  Ls  collected,  processed, 
and  dispensed  in  this  country.  The  pro- 
gram makes  clear  that  blood  is  not  only 
treated  as  "just  another  commodity"  at 
present,  but  also  that  it  flows  into  the 
veins  of  recipients  with  few,  if  any,  of 
the  assurances  of  purity  and  safety  that 
accompany  other  commodities.  A  $150 
nullion  industry  that  vitally  affects  the 
health  and  safety  of  every  one  of  tis  op- 
erates with  almost  no  supervision  at  any 
level. 

Seventeen  States  have  no  laws  at  all 
to  protect  the  recipients  of  blood  transfu- 
sions. Very  few  others  have  given  the 
dangers  of  blood  banking  more  than  cur- 
sory consideration.  The  NBC  documen- 
tary demonstrates  that  even  tlie  limited 
Federal  regulations  that  do  exist  go  tm- 
enforced.  Th->  program  showed  blood  be- 
ing purcha-sed  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration from  a  bidder  who  operated 
under  a  license  that  had  been  revoked  at 
least  6  monUis  earlier.  Use  of  the  license 
number  constitutes  a  Federal  crime. 

I  have  today  written  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  for  a  report  on  the  steps  they 
have  taken  to  prasecute  this  alleged 
crime  and  see  that  similar  violations  are 
prevented  in  the  future.  The  health  and 
safety  of  hospitalized  veterans  or  any 
blood  recipient  should  not  depend  on  the 
chance  presence  of  a  television  camera 
crew. 

I  mentioned  in  a  recent  letter  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  have  been  working  with 
experts  in  this  field  over  the  past  several 
months  and  am  preparing  legislation  to 
bring  some  assurance  of  safety  to  blood 
recipients.  I  expect  to  introduce  my  bill 
in  November  and  will  be  contacting  my 
colleagues  again  in  the  future. 

In  the  meantime.  I  am  today  inserting 
the  first  half  of  the  NBC  documentary 
script,  and  a  review  of  the  program  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post.  I  ex- 
pect to  insert  the  second  half  of  the  pro- 
gram tomorrow: 

(From  the   Washington   Post.   Oct    23.   1971  | 

Chronoloc 

(By  Tom  Zltoi 

NBC    News    presented    last    night    an    In- 

ten.sely    educational     finely    researched,    well 

edited   and   competently   photographed   look 

at  Americas  blood  industry. 

The  report  was  the  resiUt  of  nine  months 
of  Investigation  and  filming  by  correspondent 
Tom  Pettit  and  was  broadcast  as  half  of  the 
opening  edition  of  "Chronolog,"  a  monthly 
new  program  that  replaces  "First  Tuesday  ' 
"There  are  no  national  statistics  on  blood 
collection  and  sale,"  said  Pettit,  "because 
there  is  no  national  policy."  For  example,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  which  control 
blood  distribution  for  the  country,  allow  the 
blood  plasma  collecting  industry  to  police 
Itself,  he  said 

"What  we  have  now  works."  he  said 
what  we  have  now  Is  lalasea-falre  .  . 
capllaliam  where  only  the  money  matters 


and 
pure 
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■  .America  s  blood  industry  brings  toget.her 
three  groups,  those  who  buy  blood  w.ih 
money,  those  who  buy  money  with  blood  and 
a  small  minority  who  give  blood  lor  noth- 
ing  '  he  added. 

Almost  half  of  the  country  p  bioc<l  comes 
from  privately  owned  blood  bank5  many  of 
which  simply  use  store-front  coHection  cei.- 
t*rs,  the  show  revealed  The  rest  comet  from 
the  American   Red  Cross 

Most  of  tlie  private  blood  banks  pay  *5  per 
pint  ol  bii»od  or  blood  plasma  WhUe  whole 
blood  can  only  t*  collected  every  eight  week.' 
plasma  can  be  supplied  twice  weekly.  Couse- 
quer.Uy.  a  donor  can  make  »620  annuallv 
One  man  s  rare  blcKXl  allowed  him  to  coliec" 
over  »12000  per  year,  more  than  he  made  a: 
hi.s  daily  auto  worker  Job,  He  had  initial!, 
made  his  blood  avaUable  through  competi- 
tive bidding 

According  to  Pettit.  the  collection  of 
pla-sma  in  particular  Is  under  no  regxUauon 
and  IS  pursued  on  an  international  scale 
Even  maternity  wards  are  tapped.  Major  cor- 
poratior.s  Including  Eww  Chenucal.  Parke 
Davis  and  Lederle  Laboratories  all  extract 
plasma  from  afterbirth.  Pettit  said. 

It  takes  an  hour  and  a  half  to  doriale  a 
pint  of  plasma  The  blood  is  first  extracted 
from  the  patient  and  the  red  blood  cells  are 
.separated  and  re-inJected  into  the  donor  I:. 
1963  Lorenzo  Reed  died  in  the  Cook  Countv 
Hc«pital  when  he  received  the  red  cells  o! 
another  donor  The  Incident  was  ofBcia::v 
ruled  an  "accldenf  and  NIH  has  stiU.  after 
nine  years,  taken  no  action. 

Over  8(»0  Inmates  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Peiiitentiary  at  .Angola  donate  blood  plasma 
each  week  in  a  1 100.000  installation  run  bv 
Cutter  Laboratories  The  company  pays  ts  7:i 
for  each  pint,  with  (1  going  to  the  prison- 
ers welfare  fund  and  the  rest  going  to  the 
donor  Some  of  the  inmates  work  at  the  in- 
stailation  and  by  giving  plasma  In  addition 
to  their  work,  they  can  make  as  much  as  $9 
weekly  The  most  any  prison  Job  pays  is  #2 
per  week. 

The  major  problem  siUl  surrounding  blood 
collection.  Pettit  said,  is  the  lack  of  a  com- 
plete test  for  hepatitis  It  can  only  be  ident:- 
fied  30  per  cent  of  the  time,  in  addiilor. 
blood  cannot  be  used  after  it  becomes  2 : 
days  old.  Between  10  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
blood  donated  to  the  Red  Cross  becomes  ux. 
old  before  being  used. 

Pettit  said  the  major  reason  the  Red  Cross 
does  not  control  more  of  the  blood  supply  m 
the  country  is  that  the  association  did  not 
have  the  power  or  chose  not  to  take  is-sue 
with  "local  blood  baromes  many  of  which 
are  owned  by  private  physicians. " 

Blood  Secmxnt 

Utlit.  This  is  a  pint  of  human  blood  The 
person  who  sold  it  aas  paid  five  dollars  The 
person  who  receives  it  m  a  transfusion  may 
pay  as  much  as  70  dollars  or  more  Despite 
all  the  folklore  about  blue  blood  and  blood 
brothers,  despite  a  lot  of  noble  sentiment 
blood  in  this  country  is  a  big  business  It 
is  considered  an  Item  of  interstate  commer'-e 
by  the  United  States  government  Blood  and 
Its  by-products  are  an  important  part  cr 
modern  medicine  and  a  profitable  pan  of 
the  medical  supplv  industry  Blood  caiuiot 
be  synthesized  It  can  only  be  manufacfared 
In  the  human  body  Nonetheless,  ll  has  be- 
come   just    another   commodity 

Pettit  This  open-heart  operation  at  an 
Army  Hospital  in  San  Francisco  required  ten 
pints  of  fresh  blood— type  O-posltive  Por 
one  full  hour,  the  life  of  Jack  Klchman  was 
sustained  by  an  artificial  heart  and  lung 
machine,  pumping  his  blood  thru  synthetic 
vital  organs  to  provide  adequate  oxygen  to 
his  body  and  brain  it  took  four  pints  of 
blood  Just  to  start  up  the  machine  Six  more 
pints  were  given  to  the  patient  during  and 
after  the  surgery  to  correct  a  defective  vein 
within  his  heart.  Without  the  operation.  Jack 
Eichman,  who  Is  an  army  sergeant,  probably 
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■wouM  have  died  He  la  46  yeani  old.  A  thou- 
sand miles  aw»y,  at  a  small  community  hos- 
pital m  Car!»b«d,  New  Mwlco.  another  pa- 
tient   waa    aw&ltlng    surgery    and    a    blood 

transfusion.  Tlie  doctor  had  ordered  one 
pint  of  blood   -type  A-poeltlwe 

KtmsE.  Mrs  AftiUar,  w»re  going  to  give  you 
a  unit  ot  blood  Stella,  could  you  tell  her? 
Unh,  yee  I  will. 

Pettit  Vlctortana  Agullar  was  to  undergo 
surgery  for  a  gall  bladder  condition.  The 
blood  would  correct  serious  anemia,  before 
the  operation.  No  one  asked  where  the  blood 
caxne  from.  In  fact  It  came  from  here;  the 
La  Tuna  Federal  Prison,  near  ID  Pa«>.  Texae 
It  was  donated  by  a  prisoner  serving  3  years 
for  robbery.  The  blood  for  Mlaa  Agullar  came 
from  a  mail  named  Rlcardo  Hernan/lez.  He 
was  donating  blood  to  gain  cash  credits  for 
hLs  brother,  who  had  been  stabbed  and  who 
had  used  up  14  pints  of  blood  during  emer- 
gency tranalualolns  Rlcardo  Hernandez  bttd 
no  Idea  who  would  get  his  pint  of  A -positive 
blood.  In  San  Prmnclsco,  the  required  uniu  of 
typ*  O-poaltive  blood  bad  been  collected 
spectflcaliy  for  this  operation,  because  open- 
heart  surg«ry  requires  very  fresh  blood — with 
maximum  oxygen- carrying  capacity  Sergeant 
Jack  Elchman  also  did  not  know  who  gave 
the  blood.  One  pint  came  from  a  San  Fran- 
cisco attorney  named  Jim  Rlchman. 

Nthisb.  I  gee  you've  given  18  times  Have 
you  been  feeling  well  since  your  last  visit  ' 
PEniT.  Rlchman  now  has  given  blood  l!i 
times  Even  though  he  Is  a  regular  donor,  he 
never  knows  who  gets  his  blood  By  chanc*- 
his  blood  Is  the  same  type  as  Ja<k  Elchnian 
a  man  he  has  never  met. 

Doctor  Elchman.  Jack  .  .  26,  49.  037. 
Blood  number  one  four  three  two  six.  OK. 
O-poeltlve    O  positive. 

NtTRSB.  149867  Right.  19 — 1490867  A-posl- 
tlv*    A-po«ltlve    Right. 

Pktttt  In  Miss  Agxilliir's  case  the  fresh 
blood  did  not  help  It  had  been  Intended  to 
build  up  the  Iron  In  her  systeni  to  permit 
surgery.  Btit  Bhe  was  deteriorating  too 
rapidly  And  diirlng  the  transfusion,  she  had 
a  serlo^is  allergic   reaction   to  the  bUx>d. 

Nttrse.  Yes.  to  that  blood  that  waa  given 
this  morning  or  this  aftemix>n  on  Mrs 
Agullar  Oh,  a  sereve  reaction.  She  chilled, 
she  broke  out  In  a  rash  Has  a  103  tempera- 
ture   Has  a  temperature  of  103 

Pettit  The  transfusion  wa.'S  halted — imme- 
diately Mlsa  Agullar  never  got  the  fresh 
blood  she  needed  She  never  became  strong 
enough  to  undergo  surgery 

Nuusi    X'm   sorry,   I've   got    to   chet'k    thl.s 
patient.   If  you   don't   mind,   just   a   second 
PiTTiT.  One  week  later   'Vlctorlana  Agullar 
died.  She  was  48   years  old. 

Utlet  The  bin  for  MLss  Agullars  abortive 
blood  transfusion  was  paid  by  the  state  of 
New  Mexico  because  she  wan  a  welfare  pa- 
tient. The  bill,  covering  the  blood,  the  lab 
work  and  the  acttial  transfusion,  came  to 
exactly  41  dollars — which  Is  Just  about  the 
average  price  patients  pay  to  get  one  pint 
of  blood  m  thi-^  country-  In  some  cities  it  is 
much  more  However  some  haspttals  or  blood 
banks  will  give  a  25  dollar  credit  If  yon  can 
persuade  a  friend  or  relative  to  donate 
blood — a  25  dollar  credit  for  each  pint  do- 
nated. If  you  cannot  And  someone  to  give 
blood  for  you,  the  25  dollars  remains  on 
your  bill — even  If  you  are  dead 

PETTrr.  East  Fifth  Street  In  Los  Angeles  Is 
skid  row  Some  of  the  people  who  had  given 
up  on  competitive  society  were  already  stir- 
ring at  six  o'clock  of  a  warm  August  morn- 
ing Except  for  the  juke  box  from  a  bar  on  the 
corner,  it  w.as  very  quiet.  Only  one  other 
business  operates  at  this  hour  This  blood 
bank  Is  licensed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Llcen-se  number  178.  Issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Buying  blood  on 
skid  row  may  be  a  cliche  B\it  it  is  also  true. 
In  July  of  this  year,  federal  license  number 
437  was  Issued  to  this  blood  bank  This  one 
Is  llceuse   number  140 — held  by  a  large   and 
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respected  eompwDy — Hyland  DlTlsion  of 
Travenol  Laboratortoi.  TlieBe  men  were  wait- 
ing to  sell  their  blood — or  their  blood  plasma. 
They  were  glren  a  thorough  medical  exam- 
ination U  a  preliminary  blood  sample  drawn 
from  the  ear  Indicated  a  proper  Iron  count 
If  not.  they  were  given  Iron  tablets  and  t<.;ld 
to  come  back  later.  If  a  check  of  records  and 
other  blood  banks  down  the  street  showed 
they  had  sold  their  blood  too  recently,  they 
were  told  wben  to  come  back. 

Nxnus.  See  you  sold  whole  blood  the  30th 
of  March  and  then  you  sold  It  April  the  8th 
which  was  twice  within  a  month.  See?  And 
you  can  only  sell  once  every  eight  weeks, 
because  It  takes  It  that  long  to  rebuild.  s<j 
un   August  the  eighth  you  can  sell  again. 

Man.  ok,  thank  you. 

PUISMA 

Pirrrrr  You  can  sell  bUx'd  only  once  every 
eight  weeks.  But  plasma  is  different.  You 
can  sell  pla-sma  twice  a  week  Until  now,  this 
.segment  of  the  blood  Industry  has  operated 
in  almost  total  secrecy  the  large-scale  pro- 
curement of  blood  plasmia  on  an  "a.ssefnbly- 
!ine  basis  ■'  A  man  can  earn  520  dollars  a 
year  selling  plasma-  more  tlian  ten  times 
what  he  can  make  selling  hU  blood.  Yuu  can 
sell  plasma  twice  a  week  because  ttie  human 
body  keeps  on  regenerating  the  lost  liquids 
and  proteins.  It  is  a  very  simple  process 
This  Is  step  one-  500  CC's  of  whole  blood 
are  drawn  from  a  vein  In  the  arm  This  part 
Is  exactly  like  a  normal  blood  donaUon.  the 
blood  /lowing  into  a  pla.5tlc  bag  Step  two 
the  bkxxi  Is  centrlluged,  caiuiing  the  red 
cells  to  .settle  at  the  bottom  ul  the  bag  The 
pl&!>mu.  which  Is  lighter,  collects  at  the  top 
The  pla-snia  Is  squeezed  out  of  the  bag,  and 
drawn  by  a  vacuum  Into  another  container 
Step  three-  the  red  cells  are  prepared  for 
relnfuslon  back  Into  the  donor  It  la  exactly 
like  a  blood  transfusion,  except  you  get  your 
own  blood  back  and  a  saime  solution  is 
added  to  replace  lost  Uquld  The  wliole  proc- 
ess takes  au  hour  and  a  half  and  you  get  five 
dollars.  Tbls  plasma  collection  center  caters 
to  students  from  UCLA.  It  Ls  jtjst  a  few  blocks 
from  the  campus  Sellers  of  pla.'^ma  are  sup- 
posed to  be  at  least  18  years  old  and  they 
must  sign  a  legal  document  releasing  the 
company  from  liability  The  danger  Is  very 
simple:  if  you  get  the  wrong  red  cells  back. 
they  can  kill  you. 

Dr  Pkituom  One  has  to  provide  a  safe 
system  '•.!  order  to  prevent  that  no  accidents 
occur  And  so  the  personnel  is  trained  U> 
watch  the  Infusion  to  see  if  there  would  be 
ever  any  Bymptom.s  Indicating  tliat  the  wron^; 
transfusion  Is  taking  place  And  since  It 
has  such  a  high  fatal  risk,  one  cannot  leave 
any   of   these   steps   to   chancer. 

Prrrrr.  For  this  man.  selling  his  plasma 
Is  exceptionally  lucrative  and  well  worth 
any  rls  c.  He  is  Joseph  Tlaomas  of  Detroit — 
a  production  worker  at  the  Chrysler  Motor 
Car  Company  His  blood  plasma  contains  a 
very  rar-  antibody  The  antibody  can  be  ex- 
tracted and  sold  for  laboratory  analysis  of 
other  peoples  blood.  Uis  concentration  of 
the  antibody  Is  so  great,  that  Joseph  can 
make  $12,000  a  year  selling  his  plasma  This 
Is  far  more  than  he  makes  at  his  job  as 
an  auto  worker. 

Joe  Thomas.  At  the  present  time  T  have 
a  contract  with  Dade  Company  In  Florida 
and  their  contract  for  eight  quarts  of  blood 
which  equal.s  » 12,000  and  that's  broke  down 
U->  appn^xlmately  $15<X)  a  quart  I  was  told 
there  wa.s  approximately  five  dlfTerent  bids  on 
It  and  »!  the  final  analysis,  Dade  received  the 
contract  Q-You  submitted,  or  jrcu.  you  held 
competitive  bidding  for  your  blood,  in  other 
words  Yes  Q-How  did  that  work  did  they 
submit  settled  bids,  (.r  how.  Just  tell  me  how 
It  worked-J  A-No.  actually  how  they  did  It. 
well,  they  made  the  contract,  my  lawyer. 
and  they  submitted.  It  was  buying  I  think 
in  volume  prices  and  they  would  otTvT  a 
certair-.  amount  for  so  much  and  as  it  came 
out,    th  •    amount    that    Dade,    Dade    wanted. 
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and  the  amoint  of  njoney  that  Dade  c^ered 
was  the  more  sufficient  one.  Tbey  did  go  up 
to  tl&OO  a  quart. 

Pxriu.  But  the  great  demand  is  for  ordi- 
nary plaama — by  the  case,  by  the  galloo.  At 
the  Uylacd  DItUIou  of  Travenol  Laboratories 
In   Los   Angeles,   on    one   day.   shipments   of 
plasma  arrived   from   Arlaona,   New   Mexico. 
Tennessee,  and  UlssourL  It  la  stored  froaen. 
at    4    degrees    l>elow    zero.    Before    It   can    be 
processed,  the  plasma  Is  allowed  to  thaw  Into 
slush    Each  botUe  represents  the  plasma  sold 
by   one   man   fui    Ave   dollars.   Plasma   from 
26-hundred   men   Ls  pooled   Into   one   batch. 
At  one  time  plaama  was  a  widely-used  blood 
subetUute.    But   In    1968,   It   was  found   that 
pooled   plasma   carried   a   very   high   risk   of 
transmitting  hepatitis  This  created  an  enor- 
mous   demand    for    other    plasma    products 
which,  by  Intense  heating,  can  be  made  safe. 
One  such  product  Is  normal  serum  albumin, 
used  as  a  blood  substitute  for  treatment  of 
shock  In  accident  cases  and  sxirgery    Albumin 
Is  in  gfeat  demand  at  59  dollars  for  one  of 
these    vials— wholesale.    The    raw    material 
costs  ten  dollars    At  least  ten  major  phar- 
maceutical houses  arc  Involved  In  mass  pro- 
duction    of     albumin     and     other     plasma 
products,  such  as  gamma  globulin  and  spe- 
cial substances  used  for  treating  hemophil- 
iacs-  people   with    clotting   problems    These 
products  are  sold  by  American  firms  both  In 
this    country    and    overseas:    the    market   Is 
virtually  unlimited.  Companies  which  make 
plasma  products  are  Inspected  and  licensed 
by  the  national  InstiruteR  of  health,  thru  Its 
division  of  biologies  standards    But  the  col- 
lecting of  plasma,  even  thmigh  It  has  become 
a  massive  Industry  of  Its  own.  has  never  been 
subject  to  federal  regulation    NTH  has  plans 
to  Issue  some  regulatlon-s.  but  right  now  the 
only  federal  requirement  Is  that  companies 
which  process  plasma  must  file  a  report  on 
where  and  how  they  buy  It.   By  examining 
NTH  records  and  from  other  sources,  we  have 
learned   that  human   plasma   Is  bought  and 
sold  on  an  international  scale.  TTiis  contract 
for   a   plasma   company   named   Hemo   Car- 
ibbean of  Port-au-Prlncp.  Haiti  to  supply  the 
Armour       Pharmaceutical       Company       was 
signed    on    June    13th.    1071,    A    company    in 
San  Salvador,  the  capital  of  El  Salvador,  con- 
tracted to  deliver  2600  liters  ol  plasma  per 
month   Ui  the  Hyland   Division  of   Travenol 
Laboratories    Another   soxiroe   iias   been   the 
rruitemUy    wards    of    hoeplials,    which    have 
contracted   to  sell   human   placentaa.   aXtor- 
blrUis    which  are  rich  in  blood  plasma.  Dow 
Chemical  Compajiy,  Lederle  and  Parke  Davis 
have  fUed  contracts  covering  the  purchase  of 
plaoenta-s  from  hundreds  of  hoKpltals.  many 
of  them  in  Canada  and  the  Philippines. 

PRISON  FUASMA 

The  demand  for  plasma  as  a  raw  material 
has  c\en  led  to  competitive  bidding  for  ex- 
clusive contracts  with  prisons,  eepedally  in 
the  deep  smith  This  Is  the  Louisiana  State 
Penitentiary  at  Angola  The  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Corrections  agreed  to  permit 
Cutter  lj»boraU>rtee  of  California  to  construct 
a  100-tho\isai:d  dollar  building  on  the  prison 
grounds.  Cutter  has  a  five  year  contract 
with  the  prlsiiii  to  buy  plasma  fmm  prison 
volunteers  The  prisoners  and  the  warden 
see  It  as  a  good  deal 

Warden  H«NDf:RsoN  Thla  was  orlflnally 
put  out  for  open  bid  and  Cutter  was  the  high 
bidder  They  pay  »5  75  pver  Meediiig  A  dollar 
of  this  goes  Into  the  Inmate  welfare,  and 
S4  75  to  the  prlsfiner  A.s  far  as  the  prl.soners 
are  concerned.  It  cuu  down  on  assaults  be- 
cause the  pn.soJiers  have  more  money  to 
spend  There  Is  no  rea.son  to  strong  arm  one 
another  for  cigarets  and  so  on  So  we  feel 
like  It  Is  a  good  arrangement  all  the  way 
around 

IwMATE.  That  Uttle  black  spot  h«re  U  where 
I  was  Ui  here  this  moirnlng  and  tomorrow 
meaning  It  will  be  gone  All  that  Ifi  U  cxjagu- 
lated  blood  and  It's  gone  In  a  Tittle  time, 
but  the  scar  Js  there  more  or  less  permanent. 
Cutter  only  lets   us   participate  once  a  week. 
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Hyland  was  letting  ua  go  twice  a  week  but  I 
think  Mr.  Davis  stated  that  he  would  let 
us  go  Just  once  a  week  and  that's  It  and  it 
didn't  hurt  us.  you  know,  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, but  some  people  Juat  can't  do  it. 

Fei-hi  Cutter  uses  elaborate  precaution*  - 
double-checkiiig  names  and  numbers  at 
every  step  But  none  of  this  Is  covered  by  fed- 
eral regulations — there  are  no  formal  rules  or 
Inspections.  NIH  has  permitted  the  plasma 
collecting  ind-ustry  to  police  Itself  Borne  pris- 
oners also  are  employed  alongside  Ctitter's 
own  technicians,  but  they  are  not  allowed 
to  pvmcture  veins  or  put  red  cells  back  In 
The  pay  Is  Ave  dollars  a  week  (The  moet  they 
can  make  at  any  other  prison  job  Is  2  dol- 
lars a  week  )  If  you  work  for  Cutter,  and 
also  sell  your  plasma,  you  can  earn  9  dollars 
and  75  cents  a  week. 

iNMATi  I  come  to  work  on  a  Monday  morn- 
ing, the  first  thing  Mondr.y  morning  1  do  Is 
bleed  I  get  my  plasma  and  from  there  we 
have  new  people  that  come  In  every  day 
If  a  man  doesn't  wart  to  give  pla.sma.  like  1 
didn't  want  to  give  it,  but  I  had  to  do  some- 
thing. I  wanted  to  smoke.  I  decided  to  go  on 
and  sell  my  plasma  and  see  what  It  was  like  at 
first. 

INMATK.  'Well,  you  know,  a  man  some- 
times feels  like  he  wants  to  eat  a  little  some- 
thing dlfTerent.  If  he's  got  a  little  change,  he 
can  go  to  the  conimlsEary  and  buy  whatever 
he's  able  to  buy. 

INMATX  As  far  as  getting  any  money  from 
home  or  anj-tlilng  froru  my  folks,  I  dont  re- 
ceive any  money  from  my  folks  and  so  I 
otherwise,  I  -wouldn't  have  any  money.  I 
think.  I  think  It's  a  darn  good  deal 

Inmate.  'What's  In  it  for  mC  Well  to  tell 
you  the  truth  I  don't  know  to  be  exact  but 
they  said  they're  paying  for  the  bleeding.  I 
havent  got  no  kind  of  nothing  on  it  yet,  so 
I'll  .  .  this  wo'Old  help  me  in  leaving  when  I 
leave.  I  have  a  long  way  to  go 

iNMATX.  Before  this  place  wa-s  here,  a  man 
never  had  nothing.  He  never  had  the  bread  to 
eat  or  the  clga-'ets  to  smoke  unless  his  peo- 
ple sent  them  money.  JJow  we  don't  have 
to  de(>end  on  poor  people.  The  only  person 
that  you  liave  to  oepend  on  Is     is  Cutter 

Inmate  There's  a  big  need  for  plasma  the 
way  I  understand,  all  the  time,  you  know. 
And  I  figure  that  If  Cutter's  not  here,  some 
other  laboratory   would  be  here,   you  know 

PKTTrr  Eight  hundred  prisoners  a  week  sell 
their  plasnia.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  arraugemenl  Is  medically-supervised 
and  perfectly  legiU. 

Utlit.  On  Febrtiary  18th.  1963.  a  42-year 
old  man  named  Ixireuao  Keed  died  at  Oook 
County  Hoepltal  In  Chltago— a  few  hours 
after  he  had  sold  his  piaama  fur  five  dollars. 
A  c<^)ronor's  Jury  found  that  l/irenzo  Reed 
died  because  he  bad  been  given  sonebody 
else's  red  blood  cells  during  the  plasma-ex- 
traction process.  His  own  blood  was  type  O 
The  red  cells  he  got  were  type  A.  Mr.  Reed  s 
death  was  officially  riUed  an  accident  and 
there  was  no  crioUrxal  prosecution.  But  the 
widow  filed  a  lawsuit  against  the  cempany 
involved  which  settled  out  of  court  for  16- 
thousaud-aOO  dollars.  The  National  Institutes 
of  Health  took  no  action  becau&e  It  had  no 
Jurisdiction  in  1963  over  the  piaauui -extrac- 
tion indusU-y.  Today — nearly  nine  years 
later  —NIH  f  till  has  no  jurUdicUon. 

irXPATTTlS 

Hepatitis  Is  an  Infection  of  the  liver  It 
can  be  painful  and  debilitating  and  even 
fatal  There  is  no  treatment  for  it  other  than 
bed  rest  and  a  good  diet  Doctors  don't  know 
too  much  about  hepatitis — except  they  be- 
lieve there  are  several  vlrusea  which  can 
cause  hepatitis  None  of  the  viruses  has  been 
Isolated.  The  risk  of  getting  hepatitis  exists 
in  any  transfusion,  but  the  danger  Is  greater 
In  big  cities  where  the  hepatitis  rate  is 
higher  than  In  small  towns.  One  of  the  worst 
is  Loe  Angelea  where  John  Wealey  Cotinty 
Hospital  spedallaes  In  heiwtttis  easea.  Chief 
of  the  hepatitis  service  to  Dr.  Alan  Redeker. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dr  RxDEKsa  The  cardinal  symptoms  most 
common  to  most  patients  by  far  are  jwo- 
fouod  weakness  and  profound  loss  of  appe- 
tite Now  additionally,  Jaundlcse  appears  in 
some  patients  with  bepatltla,  yellow  Jaun- 
dice That's  usually  the  feature  that  brings 
the  patient  to  the  doctor's  attention.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  symptoms  that  may 
appear  In  certain  cases:  high  fever,  ab- 
dominal pain,  nausea,  vomiting  Tlie  whites 
of  the  eyes  become  yellow  if  the  Jaundice  is 
sufficiently  deep,  and  if  the  Jaundice  becomes 
even  deeper  yet,  the  tSkXn  assumes  a  yellow 
hue. 

Pttttt  Dr  Alan  Redeker  probably  sees 
more  hepatitis  patients  than  any  other 
American  physician  One  of  them  was  Harold 
Crowder,  48 

RmEKLB.  We  feel  that  his  hepatitis  has 
the  background  of  blood  transfusions  about 
2'i  months  ago  He  Is  a  man  who  has  had 
a  loi.g  standing  rheumatoid  arthritis  and 
has  had  a  number  of  reconstructive  surgi- 
cal procedures  He  had  one  two  and  a  half 
months  before  he  became  111.  on  his  knee, 
and  he  received  t-Ao  blood  transfusions  at 
that  time  and  he  became  111  now  about  2'- 2 
weeks  ago. 

fi-TTiT.  The  paticiit's  blood  came  from  a 
cjmmerclal  Wood  bank.  Like  niobt  hepatitis 
experts,  Dr  Redeker  believes  that  such  blood 
usually  carries  a  higher  risk  of  infection 

Reseker.  It  wUl  vary  from  coounercia! 
w>urce.  but  ub  .  .  .  uh  blood  purchased  and 
soid  for  profit  does  cause  bep«i  tls  m<:)re 
often  than  blood  voluntarily  cii-iated.  A 
numiwr  of  ii.veetigatious  which  have  com- 
pared the  amount  of  hepatitis  from  trans- 
fusions to  the  doiior  source  have  invariably 
shown  that  commercial -eutirce  Mood  car- 
ries a  higher  risk  rate  fc«-  bepautis  than 
voluiiteer.  donated   blood 


EPISCOPALIANS     OPPOSE     PRAYER 
AMKNDMENT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF     low* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKfaENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
evidenced  by  the  follow  ini?  statement,  tlie 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  this 
country  Is  opposed  to  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  resarding  prayer 
111  public  buildings: 

8TATXMZST     OF     KaTIONAL     COUNCIL      Or     THE 

PaoTisTAJiT    Episcopal    Chxtrch.    Adopted 

Mat    37.    1064 

Opposition  to  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  Designed  to 
permit  Devotional  Exercises  in  Public 
Schools 

Whereas,  Recent  declsloM  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  relate  only  to  prayers 
and  Blble-readlng  which  are  part  of  ofTclal 
exercises  In  public  schools;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  these  decisions 
are  ivH  hosUie  to  religion,  and  Uiat  it  Is  no 
proper  function  of  government  to  Inculcate 
rellglouB  beliefs  or  habits  of  worship:  and 

\\'hereas,  We  are  advised  that  oothing  In 
these  declatons  prevents  voluntary  expres- 
sions of  reverence  or  rellgloua  sentiments  In 
the  schools,  nor  forbids  the  oflering  of  pray- 
ers on  pubUc  occasions,  such  as  Inaugura- 
tK>ns:  and 

Whereas,  The  Ootirt  clearly  allows  for  the 
objective  study  of  religion,  and  particularly 
of  the  Bible,  In  pnbtlc  schools,  and  atigsests 
tha  poaotbUlty  of  Ind-udlng  within  th«  pub- 
lle-achool  cuniciUuin  an  understanding  of 
th«  role  of  religion  tn  society,  culture,  and 
history,   and 
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Whereaa.  We  bellcTe  that  -worship  and 
religious  education  are  the  responsibility  of 
Church  and  home,  and  not  of  tbe  public 
schools  or  govetsntental  institutions:  and 

Wberaaa.  Tljere  are  no  eacy  aolutlona  to 
the  task  of  infusing  all  of  life  with  Ood  f 
purpose  without,  at  the  same  time.  TiolaUrig 
the  religious  liberty  of  citizens  now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Council  of  the 
Protestant  Eptiscopal  Cliurch  record  its  con- 
sidered opinion  that  amendments  to  the 
ConstitMtton  of  Xi.t  United  States  of  Amer.-ft 
which  seek  to  permit  devotional  exercises  m 
our  public  schools  d^ould  be  opposed. 

Adopted  by  the  Council 


DET.'KLOPMENT  OF  LOW-POPULA- 
TION REGIONS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    AEK.^NSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFEUESENTATIVBS 

Wcdnrsdarg,  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  Mr  Speake,r.  today 
I  would  lilte  again  to  share  witii  rr.y 
colleagues  Information  that  I  have  gath- 
ered which  support*  pleas  being  heard 
from  me  and  other  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress for  greater  attention  to  the  devel- 
opment difficulties  of  regions  of  low 
population. 

The  data  arc  in  tlie  form  of  testimony 
presented  during  my  first  hearing  on 
comm-amiy  developnienl.  I  believe  it  fur- 
ther illustrates  the  efforts  leaders  and 
the  citizens  of  such  areas  arc  matang  to 
revitalize  their  economies  The  projecu- 
tiiei-  have  planned  in  alleviation  of  their 
needs  have  similar  ends  to  tha.'^e  ol  me; - 
ropolitan  areas.  And,  lite  metropolitan 
areas  they  iiavc  financing  problems — too 
le-.v  funding  resources. 

This  testiraony  deal^  with  Uie  difficul- 
ties facing  Cross  County.  Wynne  Brink - 
ley,  and  Parkin.  Ark 

Tlie  testimony  follows: 
Tbstimowt  AMD  Pact  Shiet  poa  Wtnm*  akd 

Csoaa  Covn-tt    Aak.,  as  Rxcabbs  Coumv- 

NrrT  DrVMLOTMIKT  BaMK  PkOPOSAI.  HlAJU-Ni, 

ArGUST  30.   1»71.  BaiiJK.i.jT.  Abk.. 

(By  Mayor  Robert  Ford  of  Wynne.  Ark.) 

This  testimony  should  comply  and  com- 
pliment the  totAl  policy  plan  for  Bastern 
Arkansas  as  outlined  by  the  Conference  on 
The  Future  of  Eastern  Arkansas  held  re- 
cently by  the  Brookings  Institution  It  la  our 
understanding  that  this  policy  stateme:.- 
under  the  title  of  Growth  Policies  for  East- 
ern Arlcanaas  The  Hope  and  Proml«  of  the 
Future,  wtll  be  given  by  Henry  P  Jones  111. 
Director,  East  Arkansas  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment District   Joneiboro.  Arkansas. 

We  would  preface  any  remarks  that  ml^ht 
be  made  concerning  wrltnesaes  from  Cress 
County,  Arkansas,  try  saying  that  we  ar*' 
hopeful  that  a  communltr  devtiopment  ba::K 
as  ectabllshed  by  the  Federal  gxirernment 
oould  be  of  great  benefit  to  us.  however  we 
are  mindful  of  the  limitations  plaoad  upon 
our  cities  and  counties  by  ttoe  Constitution 
for  the  State  of  Arkanaaa  We  would  encour- 
age a  thorough  study  atMl  investigation  of 
these  limitations  prior  to  a  legislaUve  act 
being  approved. 

Cross  County  contains  an  area  of  400.640 
acres  or  sae  square  miles  with  a  1070  eensu.^: 
of  19,783.  Presently,  the  City  of  Wynne  oov- 
erv  one  ■eetk>n  of  land  for  approximately  640 
acres  wltUn  Its  city  limits  with  40  miles  of 

maowlng  the  suggested  f»et  Aeet  that  you 
sabmittsd  to  us  fw  tesUmooy  w  wtu  at- 
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tempt  to  use  it  aH  »  guide  In  tbe  auswer  to 
the  auggeated  queatlooa. 

Question:  (1)  The  »ve  or  ten  nKwt  urgent 
nee<la  of  tbe  cities  and  counties  ae  related 
to  their  etTorte  to  increase  and  Improve  their 
economic  development  .  .  .  where  possible, 
please  give  speclflc  examples. 

Answer;  A.  County.  (1)  Transportation — 
agriculture  Is  the  main  enterprise  for  Cross 
C5ounty  and  will  be  In  the  future  as  we  are 
In  an  area  with  fertile  lands  malting  It  Ideal 
for  the  raising  of  cotton,  aoybeaua,  rice, 
peaches  and  many  other  crops.  Also,  tbe  llve- 
stock  Lndustry  In  Cross  County  Is  very  pro- 
ductive at  this  time  and  appears  to  be  on  a 
growth  trend.  Therefore,  Cross  County  is  in 
need  of  tra.isportatlon  whereby  these  prod- 
ucts may  be  transported  to  a  centralUied 
shipping  center  for  processing  and  shipment 
to  other  marltets.  This  highly  agricultural 
area  has  reoeiitly  shown  an  Increased  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  Cross  County  citizens  to 
build  homes  and  live  out  In  the  county  area 
rather  tb*n  move  Into  a  municipality.  This 
has  caused  the  rural  area  to  take  on  a  new 
look  as  regards  new  and  Improved  homes  and 
these  people  need  improved  transportation 
arteries  whereby  they  may  take  advantage  of 
health  and  shopping  services  that  are  In  the 
city  limits. 

(2)  Disposal  of  garbage  and  sewer  wtistes — 
At  the  present  time  Cross  County  does  not 
have  a  system  of  garbage  disposal  or  of  sew- 
age disposal.  It  Is  felt  that  as  our  coimty 
continues  to  grow  that  from  a  health  stand- 
point we  will  need  to  take  Immediate  me«is- 
ures  In  order  to  provide  disposal  service  as 
well  as  water  and  sewer  .services.  ...  It  la 
felt  that  Cross  County  definitely  needs  a 
master  plan  for  a  county  water  and  sewer 
system. 

(31  Plre  protection — Cross  County  does  not 
have  a  fire  fighting  asst>clatlou  as  such,  how- 
ever municipal  flre  fighting  units  will  make 
flre  calls  outside  their  city  limits  provided 
the  rural  family  will  pay  for  that  particu- 
lar call.  The  cities  subject  themselves  to  lia- 
bility as  a  result  of  theae  calls  and  It  la  not 
a  desirable  way  of  handling  a  county's  tire 
prcjtectlon  needs. 

i4i  Improved  ambulance  servloa^At  the 
present  time  the  county  subsidizes  the  Mag- 
nolia Ambulance  Service  for  Cross  County. 
The  ambulance  Is  based  at  Wynne  and  as  a 
result  many  of  the  citmmunltles  feel  that 
they  are  without  ambulance  service  due  to 
the  lengrth  of  time  that  It  requires  for  the 
ambulance  to  make  the  calls  to  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  county  It  Is  felt  that  ambu- 
lances need  to  be  based  within  the  other 
municipalities  of  the  county  in  order  to  In- 
sure  proper   emergency    vehicle   service. 

(5)  Civic  Center — Tlie  county  la  In  need 
Of  a  meeting  facility  whereby  county  wide 
meetings  and  other  programs  could  be  held. 
It  18  felt  that  the  Civic  Center  would  pr»)- 
vlde  this  need  with  It  being  made  available 
thn:)ughout  the  county  for  calendared  pro- 
gram activities. 

16)  Improved  health  facilities — County 
hospital  and  county  health  center  The  Cross 
County  Hi3epltal  Is  a  twenty  year  old  struc- 
ture that  needs  a  complete  renovation.  The 
hospital  attempts  to  provide  .seml-prlvate 
rooms  In  square  fixjt  space  that  Is  really 
not  practical  for  proper  health  services  Also, 
the  County  Health  Clinic  Is  located  as  a  part 
of  the  hoepltal  building  and  therefore  creates 
a  problem  as  such  In  that  Inadequate  park- 
ing is  not  available  for  the  hospital  due 
to  space  taken  up  by  the  County  Health 
Clinic  as  well  as  this  space  being  needed  for 
the  expansion  of  laboratory  and  other  re- 
lated health  services.  It  suggested  that  Cross 
County  establish  a  County  Health  Clinic 
separate  and  apart  from  the  Cross  County 
Hijspital  In  order  that  outpatient  service 
might  not  be  confused  with  hospital  ser\  - 
Ices  and  In  order  that  the  county  might  pro- 
vide Its  services  to  a  greater  number  of  peo- 
ple.  The   hoapltal   Is   presently   experiencing 
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difficulty  in  the  fact  that  no  state  agency 
has  any  guide  lines  as  to  the  HUl-Burton 
Act  and  If  there  are  any  funds  available  for 
the  1071-72  fiscal  years. 

(7)  County  wide  drainage.  Cross  County, 
being  primarily  an  agricultural  county,  has 
always  had  a  drainage  problem  due  to  the 
heavy  amounts  of  rainfall  that  occur  In  this 
area.  From  Crowley's  Ridge  West  the  water 
dralru.  very  satisfactorily  Into  the  Brushy 
Lake  and  Langullle  River  areas  which  in  turn 
carry  the  water  South  to  the  St  Francis 
River  and  subsequently  on  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  On  the  west  side  of  our  county  where 
the  water  needs  to  be  brought  back  into  the 
I/anguille  River  the  primary  drainage  ditches 
have  become  extremely  clogged  and  the  water 
will  not  flow  properly  Funds  are  greatly 
needed  to  clear  these  ditches  of  fallen  tim- 
bers and  other  debris  whereby  the  water 
could  drain  on  a  proper  grade  back  to  the 
Langi-llle  River  area. 

(8)  Adult  education  as  pertains  to  land 
use  on  Crowley's  Ridge  and  the  establish- 
ment of  truck  farming  Orowley's  Ridge 
runs  from  the  north  line  through  the  south 
line  cf  Cross  Coimty  and  Is  approximately 
three  to  four  miles  wide  throughout  Its 
length.  Greater  \ise  could  be  made  of  this 
natural  wonder  If  proper  research  coiild  t>e 
made  and  this  knowledge  Imparted  to  the 
land  owners  who  live  on  the  rldge  Also,  due 
to  fer-.Ulty  nf  our  soil  the  .srrmll  farmer  could 
increase  hl.s  economic  position  by  small  trurk 
farms  should  a  program  be  establUhed  which 
would  educate  and  encourage  such  farming 
operations  For  the  future.  thl.s  educational 
approach  could  become  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant factors  for  the  development  of  Wynne 
and  Cross  County. 

B.  City  of  Wynne — County  Seat,  Cross 
County.  Arkansas. 

(1)  Drainage — The  number  one  problem 
In  Wynne  in  regards  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  our  community  is  our  total  drainage  situa- 
tion We  are  In  a  heavy  niinfaii  area  and  due 
to  a  lack  of  funds  for  a  period  of  years  our 
drainage  situation  has  gotten  out  of  con- 
trol. We  are  In  desperate  need  of  sanitary 
storm  sewers  and  proper  curbing  and  gutters 
m  order  to  carry  off  water  that  at  this  time 
lies  stagnant  and  creates  many  health 
problems 

(3)  Sidewalks — The  sidewalk  problem  cor- 
responds to  the  drainage  problem  Due  to 
the  high  number  of  automobiles  and  the 
priority  of  paved  streets  our  sidewalks  have 
gone  untouched  We  have  many  new  8tre<';s 
within  our  city  that  are  totally  lacking  side- 
walks Over  the  past  several  years  our  schools 
have  enlarged  and  buUt  new  plants  and  at 
this  time  many  children  have  to  walk  on  the 
edge  :if  the  street  without  an  available  slde- 
viralk  m  order  t<3  get  to  these  new  school  are!i.s. 
Sidewalks  are  a  number  one  priority  ftir 
older  age  citizens  who  cannot  drive  and  our 
school  age  children  who  must  walk  to  school. 

(3)  Funds  for  capital  Improvements — The 
City  of  Wynne  will  operate  on  approximately 
$260,000  for  the  1971  fiscal  year.  Of  this 
amount  of  money.  af)proxln-iateIy  •30.000 
must  serve  for  our  total  capital  Improve- 
ments. 1  e  ,  new  street  vehicles,  police  cars, 
new  street  paving,  cvilverts,  etc  For  example, 
we  desperately  need  a  new  flre  fighting  vehicle 
and  It  will  cost  our  city  approximately  $30,000 
In  order  to  purchase  said  vehicle  TTils  means 
that  In  1972  our  entire  money  for  capital 
Improvements  would  have  to  go  for  that 
one  vehicle  only 

(4)  Recreational  facilities- Wynne  Is  with- 
out a  swimming  p<x>l  or  city  park.  We  do 
have  three  tMaeball  fields  thanks  to  the 
county  and  school  systems  however  we  do 
not  have  anything  upon  our  own  property. 
Money  Is  available  through  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  but  providing  the 
matching  funds  creates  a  problem  which  our 
city  cannot  handle  at  this  time  without  ask- 
ing donations  from  our  residents. 
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Question:  (3)  Outline  the  funding  needs, 
capabilities  and  problems  facing  theee  gov- 
ernment units  and  their  effort  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for  these  projects.  Please  Include 
both  general  and  specific  Information  In  Uils 
area,  if  poesible.  Of  particular  Interest  will 
be  information  concerning  tax  payer  atti- 
tudes toward  funding  for  such  projects,  the 
effect  of  out-mlgratlon;  the  market  atmos- 
phere, the  market  condition  with  regard 
to  the  salablllty  of  bonda  for  public  work 
projects  and  future  prospects  for  the  funding 
of  the  project  if  an  easily  accessible  new 
source  of  financing  at  favorable  rates  on  loan 
terms  Is  not  developed. 

Answer:  A.  Ctnuity  -Cross  Country  has  a 
ten  mill  limit  under  the  Constitution  for  the 
State  of  Arkansas  which  limits  the  amount 
of  revenue  that  can  be  raised  In  order  to  pay 
off  bonds  for  any  public  project.  At  present 
Cross  County  has  a  new  Courthouse  and  the 
county  has  taxed  Itself  the  full  limit  in  order 
to  meet  thU  Indebtedness,  therefore.  It  will 
be  several  years  before  additional  funds  could 
be  raised  In  order  to  develop  the  capital  Im- 
provements that  are  needed. 

Cross  County  has  not  been  harmed  by  the 
out-mlgratlon  of  people  within  the  past  ten 
years  Our  county  has  been  very  stable  and 
this  might  be  due  to  a  70"r  white  population. 

B  City  of  Wynne — At  this  time,  most  fed- 
erally financed  programs  require  matching 
funds  In  order  to  complete  any  public 
project  We  have  found  that  acqvUrlng  these 
matching  funds  l.s  really  beyond  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  municipality  the  size  of  Wynne. 
We  can  only  provide  a  limited  amount  of  In- 
klnd  service  in  order  to  offset  cash  dollars 
that  would  have  to  be  u.sed  as  matching  funds 
and  as  a  result  we  do  not  take  advantage  of 
some  of  the  pr>>granx8  that  we  should  An- 
other factor  is  the  upkeep  of  that  particular 
public  facility  once  It  has  been  completed 
We  have  been  considering  for  some  time  a 
po6.«ilbUlty  of  building  a  sizable  park  and 
swimming  pool  In  Wynne,  however,  we  do 
not  see  a  clear  way  whereby  we  .might  pay 
for  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  that  would 
be  required  on  this  park  once  It  was  fully 
completed.  Tills  would  be  trtie  of  basically 
any  facility  that  would  require  full  time 
maintenance  and  employees 

Out-mlgratlon  has  not  particularly  affected 
the  City  of  Wynne  We  have  noticed  an  In- 
crease within  our  city  limits  and  feel  that 
the  future  Is  good 

Ability  to  finance  bonds  for  public  work 
projects  for  a  city  our  size  hinges  nn  the  tax 
structure  as  outlined  under  the  State  consti- 
tution At  the  present  time  we  have  taxed 
ourselves  to  fl'^  mills  In  Wynne  and  are  capa- 
ble of  Increasing  this  by  an  additional  3V4 
mills.  Should  the  voters  be  willing  to  do  so. 
we  could  finance,  by  a  tax  Increase  within 
our  city  Umlt.s,  bonds  for  a  certain  amount 
of  public  works  projects  We  have  not  had 
any  experience  In  Wynne  for  the  past  several 
years  as  regards  the  salablllty  of  bonds  for 
public  works  projects,  however  It  Is  certainly 
possible  that  such  projects  wotild  be  easier  to 
sell  to  the  public  provided  financing  at  fav- 
orable rates  on  long  terms  could  be  developed 
through  this  proposed  piece  of  legislation. 

Question:  (3i  An  analysis  of  the  accom- 
plishments made  under,  problems  encoun- 
tered In.  and  current  attitude  of  local  (mu- 
nicipal and  county)  governmental  ofBclals 
toward  present  federal  program  directed  at 
giving  lower  levels  of  government  aid  In  com- 
munity development  projects. 

Answer.  County  and  City. 
(1)  Taxpayer  attitudes  appear  to  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  throughout  the  county 
regardless  of  whether  you  live  In  the  rural 
area  or  within  a  municipality.  In  the  past,  It 
appears  that  both  city  and  county  official* 
have  turned  away  from  present  federal  gov- 
ernmental programs  directed  at  giving  lower 
levels  of  government  aid  in  community  de- 
velopment projects  Tlie  reason  appear*  to  be 
the  so  called  "red  tape"  that  one  would  have 
tu  go  through    It  Is  understandable  that  the 
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local  community  would  know  better  how  to 
spend  Its  money  In  a  more  beneficial  way 
than  could  a  nauonal  policy  of  gpendtng. 
Tbe  cities  and  counties  would  prefer  to  have 
the  money  to  use  toward  project*  without 
having  so  many  "strUigs  "  attached.  Perhaps 
there  Is  a  way  tli'U  legislation  could  be 
passed  which  would  put  this  responi^lbillty 
upon  the  Quorum  Courts  for  the  county  and 
upon  the  city  councils  for  cities.  We  pres- 
ently are  guided  by  slate  laws  as  regards  etc- 
countlivg  f>roc«d'U'es  and  we  could  certainly 
be  under  a  similar  procedure  In  order  t^  ac- 
count for  the  moiieys  as  spent  in  federally 
financed  progranis 

(a>  Cross  County  has  previously  received 
federal  aid  In  Its  hospii.il  and  two  small 
county  rottd  projects,  the  City  of  Wynne  has 
received  federal  aid  In  the  building  of  Its 
municipal  airport.  Its  low  rent  housing 
through  the  Wynne  Housing  Authority,  and 
for  the  development  of  Its  .sewage  oxidation 
pond;  the  City  of  Cherry  Valley  is  presently 
installing  a  water  and  sewer  system  under 
federal  aid;  Hickory  Hldge.  the  county's 
smallest  municipality,  has  previously  used 
federal  aid  In  its  water  and  sewer  system; 
and  the  City  of  Parkin,  the  county's  second 
largest  municipality,  presently  has  an  appli- 
cation submitted  for  approval  to  expand  Its 
water  and  sewer  system. 

Testimomt  of  Fro  MacDonald,  Cmr 
Attornfy.    BaiNKi-iY.    Ask. 
Some  ot  the  major  need*  .'or  the  City  of 
Brlnkley   to   continue   the   grorvth   and  pros- 
perity of  the  community  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  second  aiid  third  phase  of  the 
Master  Sewer  Plan  for  the  &  inniunlty  which 
consists  of  Installing  sewer  lines  to  areas  not 
now  serviced  by  sanitary  sewer  line.-,  and  the 
Installation  of  an  Interteptor  line  around 
the  City.  The  need  for  thu  Is  evidenced 
every  tlnne  a  i'  or  over  rain  fa)l.s  as  we  con- 
tinually attempt  to  service  the  city  with 
Inadequate  sewer  lines  which  are  partly  over 
60  years  old  The  health  of  the  citizens  are 
Jeopardized  greatly  when  these  inadequate 
sewer  lines  overflow  Into  streets  aiKl  open 
ditches. 

Estimated   cost   of  second   phase.   $800,000 

Estimated   coat  cf   third   phase.   $1.500  000. 

The  U:>tal  reven;ie  received  throtigh  sevfr-r 
service  charges  Is  approximately  $44,000  an- 
nually of  which  60*  of  thl»  total  u  pledged 
toward  retirement  bonds 

Even  If  funds  were  available,  matching 
funds  as  great  as  80  30.  the  Brlnkley  Sewer 
Department  would  be  unable  to  obtain  their 
20';    to  add  their  needed  l.-nprovements 

2.  Many  Improvements  are  drastically 
needed  within  the  Brlnklty  Water  Depart- 
ment which  Include 

A  Install  service  lines  to  areas  not  now- 
served  with  a  Municipal  Water  supply 

B  Replace  Inadequate  lines  now  serving 
areas  of  the  City  with  lines  of  sufficient  size 
to  Instire  flre  protection  to  thickly  populated 
areas  and  high  value  commercial  areas. 

C.  A  complete  new  source  of  water  supply 
needs  to  be  located  and  piped  into  the  city 
eliminating  a  major  portion  of  the  use  of 
chemicals  for  the  purification  of  the  water 
aystem. 

Estimated  costs: 

a    $350  000.00. 

b    $500,000  00. 

c.  $1,250,000.00 

Estimated  revenue  from  the  sale  of  water — 
$107,000  00  of  which  30  *  Is  now  pledged  for 
the  retirement  of  bonds  and  25 ',  la  for  chem- 
icals used  In  punflcaUon  of  water. 

3  The  Improvement  of  the  Brlnkley  Air- 
port which  is  now  In  the  proceaa  of  making 
applicalloa  to  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Agency 
for  matching  funds  to  Increaae  tbe  present 
run»-ay  from  a  60'  x  3.000'  to  a  78'  x  6,000' 
runway  thereby  enabling  business  Jeta  to 
land  in  Brlnkley  wlU  gmtl;  IncreMe  the  eco- 
nomic statue  of  not  only  the  City  but  the  en- 
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Ure  surrounding  community.  Tt^  estimated 
cost  of  this  project  is  $300,000  00  of  which.  If 
approved,  will  be  matched  on  a  50%  basis  by 
the  FAA  and  the  City  of  Brlnkley.  Here  again 
we  are  faced  with  needed  Improvements 
without  sufllctent  finances  aa  the  city's  total 
bonding  capabilities  are  $80,000.00 

4.  Over  50'.  of  the  population  of  Brlnkley 
live  on  unimproved  streets  making  up  a  total 
of  104  city  blocks  the  estimated  cost  of  Im- 
prc)vlng  these  streets  at  the  barest  minimum 
Is  $1.600  00  per  block  This  in  Itself  does  not 
Indicate  an  un.'^urmountAble  problem;  how- 
ever. w;th  the  Increased  demands  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Departmei;t  by  new  Federal  and 
State  laws  the  finances  are  not  attainable 
Uirough  present  revenues  to  do  this  work  and 
also  give  the  new  services  demaitded  by  new 
laws  such  as  solid  waste  dl.sposal  and  ambu- 
lance service.  The  co;rt  of  operating  a  solid 
waste  disposal  system  I?  as  great  for  a  city 
of  five  thousand  people  as  it  Is  for  a  city  of 
fifteen  thousand  people  In  addition  the  cost 
of  operating  a  municipal  ambulance  sei-vlce 
is  as  great  for  a  city  of  five  thousand  people 
as  It  Is  for  fifteen  thousand  people  The  reve- 
nues received  from  operation  of  the  two 
added  services  is  only  one-third  as  much  in  a 
five  thousand  poptilatlon  city  as  it  is  In  a 
fifteen  thousand  population  city.  The  en- 
forcement of  the  two  i^ew  services  on  the 
small  communities  has  drained  them  of  their 
fliianclal  resources. 

5.  Drainage  of  the  low  lying  areas  con- 
cludes the  Five  most  needed  Improvements 
of  the  City  of  Brlnkley.  The  lorxg  talked 
about,  long  awaited  Big  Creek-Piney  Ditch 
Drainage  District  will  "If  and  when  It  is 
completed"  solve  many  of  these  problems, 
however,  tlie  connection  of  the  City's  cross 
sections  of  drainage  systems  to  this  drainage 
district  will  cost  an  estimated  $740,000.00. 
The  completion  of  the  system  will  also  aid  in 
the  never-ending  fight  against  the  mos- 
quito problem  In  the  low,  lying  sectioua  of 
£^a&teru   Arkansas. 

City  of  Parkin, 
Parkin,  Ark.,  August  24,  1971. 
Hon    Buj-  AifixANDim 
House  of  Rrpresentattvrs, 
Waafiington.  DC. 

Deax  Bn.L;  We  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  present  to  this  conmilttee  the  many  prob- 
lems facing  non-metrop<<litan  areas  such  as 
ours. 

As  you  krww  Parkin  is  a  small  rural  farm- 
ing commtinlty  of  somewhat  over  2000  people 
and  we  have  Just  as  many  pitfalls  In  govern- 
ment as  large  communities  represented  here 
today  only  on  a  smaller  scale.  I  think  all  of 
us  must  agree  that  If  the  problems  of  small 
non-metropolitan  areas  could  have  been 
solved  ten  years  ago,  the  out-mlgratlon  from 
t)ur  communities  to  the  larger  cities  where 
all  the  industries  and  Job  availabilities  ex- 
isted would  not  have  happened  Many,  many 
complex  problems  In  the  larger  areas  as  per- 
tains to  si  urns,  welfare  and  other  problem.s 
of  the  prior  would  not  be  as  great  and  press- 
ing as  they  are  now 

Give  \u,  the  smaller  communities,  help  to 
improve  our  municipal  services  and  Jobs  for 
our  people  and  many  of  the  large  metropoli- 
tan problems  will  be  solved  Immediately 

The  znoet  urgent  needs  ii]  our  community 
are   as   follows; 

1  Up-date  and  expand  our  present  water 
and  sewer  system.  Cost:  $1,000,000.00.  The 
cjty  has  been  trying  desperately  to  implement 
this  project  aince  1904  and  believe  It  or  not, 
we  are  no  further  along  now  than  when  we 
started.     .  . 

2  Develop  our  National  Hlatortc*!  Site. 
Now  known  as  tbe  ParUn  Indian  Mound. 
Ooat:  $3*0.000  00  Thla  la  one  of  the  very  few 
sitea  stUl  Intact  and  offers  tremendoos  poe- 
alblltttes  for  camp  grounds,  a  ptark  and  a 
museum.  The  University  of  Arkansas  Archeo- 
loglcal   Department  baa  made  many  studies 
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on  this  particular  site  and  they  are  lOCt  for 
this  project  when  funds  become  available 

3.  Purchase  and  Develop  160  acre  Indus- 
trial Park.  Cost.  ij,2 50  000.00  and  obtain  some 
type  of  Industry  for  this  community. 

4.  City  Wide  drainage  and  street  improve- 
ments. Cost:   $250,000.00. 

5  Develop  City  Park  and  Plav  Grounds. 
C  «t:    $100,000.00. 

6  Municipal    Alrpnrr     Coet :   $75,000.00 

7  Doctors  Clinic    Cost     $75,000.00. 

8.  Purchase  several  downtown  buUdlngs 
E>.. '.  lots  and  convert  to  parking  area  and 
mini-park. 

We  would  like  to  say  further,  our  water  and 
sewer  system  Is  v.orklng  at  peak  capacity  this 
very  day,  major  Improvements  In  the  system 
have  not  been  made  since  1967  We  must  do 
something  now.  This  commun:tT  has  an 
emc-genoy  eitua'.lon  a;id  must  be  resolved 
immediately.  There  is  no  way  possible  for  this 
cliy  to  finance  a  oiie  nullion  dollar  water  and 
sewer  Improvement  project.  Farmers  Home 
.Administration  will  loan  xis  the  dollars  for 
the  Improvements,  but  like  other  cities,  a 
grant  must  be  Included.  After  working  ■with 
FHA  for  these  last  few  years.  It  la  my  opinion, 
getting  a  grant  out  of  FHA  Is  almost  im- 
pc»sihle. 

At  this  writing,  not  a  hotise  is  vacant  In 
our  city.  Every  week  we  have  inquiries  from 
out  of  town  about  housin,g — we  have  none. 
Two  new  sub-dlvislons  are  ready  to  start 
construction  when  city  water  and  sewer  serv- 
ices beccMne  available  New  water  hook-ups 
to  the  city  s>'stem  must  be  stopped  until  this 
situation  can  be  resolved  We  have  had  an 
EX)A  appUcaticMi  for  these  improvements  for 
over  a  year  However,  with  EDA.  new  jobs 
mu:>t  be  obtained  We  cannot  attract  indus- 
try to  our  community  till  adeqtiate  water 
and  sewer  Is  available  We  have  had  eight 
industrial  prospec's  look  at  our  community 
In  the  last  two  > ears--  In  each  case  we  lost 
to  another  larger  ares  FHA  will  not  partic- 
ipate In  a  system  that  Is  needed  for  the  city 
to  grow  and  attract  Industry 

Gentlemen.  ctir  situation  is  the  same  as 
many  other  smaller  communities  in  this 
great  country  of  otirs  We  have  a  national 
crisis  on  otir  hand;  and  at  the  present  time 
Congress  has  not  passed  one  law  solely  to 
help  the  small  communities  in  this  country. 
Billions  of  dollars  are  being  given  to  the 
larger  metropolitan  cities  by  our  Federal 
Qoremment  to  help  solve  their  proble.iis. 
Now  I  ask  you,  ■v.hat  has  been  done  for  the 
smaller  communities  In  this  country?  We 
have  a  desperate  need  for  balanced  growth 
in  both  urban  and  non-urban  areas  and  ve 
must  have  the  same  type  of  help  that  the 
laj-ger  areas   have 

I;i  our  opinion,  find  a  way  to  fund  the 
small  communities  in  tl.ls  country  for  the 
basic  necessities  which  are  Water  Sewer 
and  Housing  facilities  then  glre  some  type 
of  tax  advantage  to  Industry  for  locating  In 
smiller  communities,  many  problems  would 
be  solved  for  all  concerned 

If  the  mass  migration  to  big  cltlaa  Is  not 
reversed  or  slowed  do«'n — chaos  beyond  Im- 
agination will  certainly  follow. 
Sincerely, 

S     StABAUCH.    Jr. 

MajfOT. 

This  is  the  sixth,  insertion  in  the  Con- 
CBJ.SS10KAL  Record  oX  leoUmocy  and  oth- 
er matenais  which  I  have  gathered  dur- 
Inff  my  search  for  ways  to  assist  commu- 
nity development  in  areas  of  low  popula- 
tion. Other  matenais  on  tMs  subject  ap- 
pear   in    t^    CONCItESSIONAI.    RjECORDS    of 

September  22.  paees  3274(^-32741 :  Octo- 
ber 1,  pages  34Sd&-34S0«:  October  6, 
pages  354O»-3M10:  October  13,  pages 
3613^-36135  and  October  21.  pages  373&»- 
373«1. 
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JULIUS  HOBSON  ON  EQUAL  EM- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY  LEGIS- 
LATION AND  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION :  PUTTINO  THE 
BILLY  GOAT  IN  CHARGE  OF  HIE 
GARDEN 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALIVORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  October  27.  1971 

Mr  DELLUMS  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
Julius  W  Hobson,  a  man  I  consider  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  courageous  bat- 
tlers for  equity  and  Justice  offered  his 
views  on  pending  equal  employment  op- 
portunity legislation  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  I^iiblic  Welfare. 

I  have  read  Mr  Hobson  s  statement, 
and  I  believe  it  warrants  serious  con- 
sideration by  all  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Mr.  Hobson  concentrates  his  state- 
ment on  the  role  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  implementing  needed — 
and  required — equal  opportunit.v  meas- 
ures. He  documents  the  severe  short- 
comings of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hobson's  doubts 
about  the  efQcacy  of  CSC  to  deal  with 
these  issues. 

I  highly  recommend  this  rnalysis  to  my 
colleagues.  The  statement  follows: 

Statement   or  Jcxrus  W.   Hobson 

1  submit  testimony  as  a  former  federal 
employee  with  both  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  for  a  total  uf  25  years.  In 
addition.  I  have  pending  before  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  complaint  for  declaratory 
Judgment.  Injunctive  relief,  and  mandamus 
against  the  administrative  branch  of  the 
government  to  eliminate  discrimination  In 
federal  employment.  It  Is  a  class  action, 
brought  by  blacks.  Mexican-Americans,  and 
women.  In  which  we  are  asking  lor  relief 
and   reparations   In: 

1.  Employment  "equality"'  for  members 
of  the  plaintiff  classes  In  each  agency,  each 
sub-unit  of  50  employees  and  In  each  grade 
level 

2  TTie  achieving  of  such  equity  within 
one  year,  through  a  '"separate  system  of  em- 
ployment, promotion  and  other  such  pro- 
cedures." Palling  stich  achievement  In  a 
year,  we  want  a  freeze  cm  hiring  and  pro- 
motion of  others  if  the  goal  t.«.n  t  met  with- 
in two  years,  we  ask  "removal  of  personnel" 
to  create    vacancies   for   the   plaintiff  classes. 

3.  Back  pay  to  members  of  these  classes 
"for  the  restilts  of  past  discrimination"  We 
estimate  this  as  totalling  pterhaps  95  mil- 
lion. 

4  The  enjoining  of  present  regt'.latlons 
and  the  replacement  of  the  present  decision- 
making by  supervl.soni  with  a  system  In 
which  ■determinations  bv  racial  (or  sexual) 
considerations  will  be  either  impossible  or 
at  a  minimum.  Including  if  necessary  a  sys- 
tem bftsed  entirely  upon  machine  computa- 
tions." 

5.  The  designation  of  some  other  group 
or  agency  to  supersede  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  In  whole  .  .  or  as  to  matters 
■peclflcaUy  concerning  equal  employment 
opportunity. .  .  ." 

The  case  still  pending  Is  belnj;  financed 
through  the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union 
Obviously,  the  overwhelming  financial  sup- 
port and  personnel  resources  to  fight  such 
k  case  Ue  with  the  government,  not  with 
Individual  employees,  and  this  Is  why  I  am 
augmenting    my    basic    testinumy    given    In 
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1969  In  support  of  8  2453,  I  hope  this  will 
be  valuable  to  the  courts,  as  well  as  to  the 
committee  In  reaching  a  decision  as  to 
which  agency  shovUd  be  accountable  for  the 
enforcement  of  EEC  In  the  federal  service. 
I  have  appeared  before  Congress  on  every 
hearing  Involving  Job  discrimination  In  a 
cunilnuous  effort  to  expose,  through  harsh 
statl.stlcal  facts,  the  bias  of  txith  the  federal 
and  the  private  sectors  In  the  employment 
of  minority  citizens.  My  testimony  In  sup- 
port of  8.  2453  Included  information  on  dis- 
crimination based  cjn  sex  This  year,  since 
Federally  Employed  Women  i  FEW  i  ha.s  sub- 
mitted Indepetident  testimony,  mine  will 
focus  on  updating  information  provided  In 
support  of  S  2463  and  the  addition  of  sev- 
eriil  Items  that  may  not  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of   the  comnuitee 

The  Civil  Service  t  ,>:iimis.-,ion  Chairman 
Robert  E.  Hampton,  James  h'razler.  Jr.,  and 
Irving  Kator  testlhed  In  1969  to  the  effect 
that  Executive  Order  11478  would  Indeed 
eliminate  problems  of  discrimination  In  fed- 
eral employment.  As  reported  In  Joseph 
Young  s  August  31,  1970,  Issue  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  News  Digest: 

"HU  Units  Back  Antl-Blas  Change:  Key 
committees  of  Congress  have  endorsed  trans- 
ferring enforcement  of  the  an tl -discrimina- 
tion program  for  federal  workers  from  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 

"The  shift  la  strongly  opposed  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  But  It's  given  a  good  chance 
In  the   Democratic-controlled  Congress. 

"Both  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  have  Issued  reports  al- 
leging a  "'conflict  of  interest""  between  the 
CSC"B  role  as  personnel  policy-setter  and 
violations  overseer. 

•"In  transferring  Jurisdiction  to  the  EEOC. 
the  legislation  also  would  shift  from  the  em- 
ployee to  the  government  the  coet  of  litigat- 
ing a  complaint, 

"The  committees  appear  to  have  made 
much  use  of  data  compiled  by  civil  rights 
acttvttt  Julius  Hobson  in  his  pending  de  fac- 
to discrimination  suit  against  the  govern- 
ment. It  shoics  that  despite  a  government 
affirmative-action  program,  few  blacks,  His- 
panics  and  women  hold  upper-level  fobs. 

"The  legislation  would  also  provide  for 
back  pay.  promotions  and  other  relief  not 
now  available  to  a  complainant  who  wins  his 
cose, 

""The  Senate  committee's  report  said  that 
the  SOS's  primary  responsibility  for  person- 
nel matters  "creates  a  buUt-ln  confflct  of  In- 
terest In  examining  into  that  system.  .  .  . 

"'  The  committee  believes  that  an  agency 
outside  the  regtilar  personnel  "chain  of  com- 
mand" Is  needed  to  Insure  continued  elimi- 
nation of  discrimination,'  the  Senate  report 
says, 

"The  House  report  notes  that  present  law 
does  not  permit  industry  and  labor  organiza- 
tions 'to  be  the  Judges  of  their  own  conduct  ' 

"  "There  is  no  reason  why  government 
agencies  should  not  be  bound  by  the  same 
rule.'  It  says," 

These  facts  still  stand  I  assume  the  same 
old  tired  minds  from  the  CSC  have  testified 
in  opposition  to  S.  2515:  however  additional 
information  suggests  that  it  Is  even  more 
urgent  for  this  committee  to  tran.nfer  EEO 
enforcement  powers  for  federal  wdrkers  from 
the  CSC  to  EEOC  for  the  reasons  that  follow. 

At  the  time  of  the  Senate  hearings  In  Sep- 
temljer  of  1969,  the  CSC  reiwe.sentatlves 
placed  In  testlmi>ny  Executive  Order  11478, 
Equal  Employment  Oppoctunlty  In  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment,  a  memorandum  for  heads 
of  departments  and  agenclee,  dated  Augu.-it 
of  196U  and  signed  by  the  President  and  a 
rejort  to  the  President  from  the  United 
States  ClvU  Service  Commission  signed  by 
Robert  E  Hampton  I  charge  that  In  every 
area  Important  to  the  elimination  of  dU- 
crlmlnatlun   in  employment,  the  ClvU  Serf- 
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Ice  Commission  has  twen  negligent  The  two 
years  since  the  last  CSC  testimony  have  been 
filled  with  rhetoric,  speeches,  and  directives 
aimed  at  covering  up  the  lack  of  basic  prog- 
ress 

Employment  of  the  disadvantaged  I 
would  like  to  enter  a  new  subject  that  was 
tirs*  alluded  to  In  the  President  s  1969  mem- 
orandum 

"In  addition  to  assuring  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  for  all  persons,  the  gov- 
ernment, as  a  re.sponsible  employer,  must  do 
Its  ptrt  along  with  other  employers  to  pro- 
vide special  employment  and  training  pro- 
gram.-- to  those  who  Bj-e  economically  or  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  We  must  hold  out 
a  helping  hand  and  Imaginatively  use  the 
fa.Uit.le8  of  the  government  to  prepare  such 
pers<.>ns  for  useful  and  productive  employ- 
ment " 

The  CSC  Chairman's  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent  Included   this  similar  comment; 

"The  new  thrust  f^ir  etjual  opportunity 
that  I  have  outlined  In  this  memorandum 
win  apply  til  all  Federal  employees  and  ap- 
plicants regardless  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  sex  At  the  same  time  we 
must  not  forget  our  obligation  as  the  Na- 
tion's largest  employer  to  do  ovir  share  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  hardcore  unemployed.  Government 
agencies  can  hire  and  train  disadvantaged 
persons.  A  number  of  special  programs  In 
different  agencies  are  now  underway  to  pro- 
vide training  and  employment  to  youth  and 
to  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

"This  effort  must  be  strengthened.  We  will 
seek  to  work  cooperatively  with  other  de- 
partments of  Government  so  that  Federal 
agencies  may  participate  with  other  em- 
ployers In  the  application  of  [in  ^frams 
funded  for  the  employment  and  develop- 
ment of  dlRiidvantaged  Americans  We  must 
find  ways  to  give  Incentive  to  Federal  agen- 
cies to  develfip  Imaginative  programs  so  that 
the  facilities  of  the  Oovernment  can  be  used 
even  mi>re  extensively  for  training  disad- 
vantaged pers<ins  for  possible  Federal  em- 
ployment In  addition,  exempting  from  man- 
power celling  controls  position  held  by  dis- 
advantaged persons,  at  lea.'it  diulng  the  Ini- 
tial employment  pfirlcd  when  productivity  Is 
necessarily  low.  and  offering  classroom  train- 
ing diu-lng  work  hours  for  up  to  25  "o  of  a 
new  employees  time  are  examples  of  possi- 
ble approaches" 

Since  the  above  comments  were  made  at 
the  top  level  two  years  ago.  It  would  seem 
that  If  any  progress  were  to  be  made.  It 
would  certainly  be  done  in  the  area  of  hir- 
ing and  training  the  disadvantaged,  par- 
ticularly since  federal  employees  in  lower 
grade  levels  (OS  1  through  5  and  equivalent) 
are  almost  exclusively  minority  group  per- 
sons or  women,  TTie  real  facts,  however,  are 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
quested the  Comptroller  General  to  conduct 
a  study  of  the  employment  of  disadvantaged 
persons  In  the  federal  government  in  1970 
Although  the  GAO  report  has  not  yet  been 
released  to  Congress,  I  would  like  to  predict: 
1 )  The  report  will  Indicate  that  the  various 
programs  sponsored  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, such  as  Operation  MUST,  Project 
VALUE,  Project  HIRE,  Project  250,  Nelghb<ir- 
ho<Ml  'Youth  Corps,  and  other  similar  pro- 
grrarrus  directed  to  the  training  of  the  disad- 
vantaged and  eventual  employment  in  full- 
time,  career-conditional  positions  In  the 
lower  grade  levels  of  the  federal  service,  have 
not  actually  provided  employment  for  more 
than  a  few  thousand  persons  during  the 
last  two  years  2)  Summer  aide  programs  and 
stay-in-school  campaigns  are  temporary 
"Band  Aids,"  which  do  not  provide  mean- 
ingful permanent  work  to  the  minimally 
skilled  segment  of  our  society  and.  In  fact. 
permit  few  participants  entrance  Into  per- 
manent full-time  Jobs  in  the  federal  service 
3)  Upward  mobility  efforts,  including  Opera- 
tion MUST,  have  been  ao  low  In  priority  and 
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such  faUures  In  actual  practice,  that  the 
commission  has  avoided  maintaining  statis- 
tics on  actual  placements.  In  fact,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Nation's  largest  employer, 
with  about  28  million  civilian  employees 
In  1970.  has  been  less  responsible  than  the 
private  sector  In  pr^ivldlng  full-time  employ- 
ment for  disadvantaged  persons  during  the 
past  two  years--a  real  indictment  of  the 
commission's  EEO  priorities, 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  GAO  report 
wUl  state  that  the  Public  Service  Careers 
Program  (Plan  Dl.  Initiated  In  late  1970. 
represents  the  first  concerted  government- 
wide  effort  for  permanent  employment  of  the 
disadvantaged  In  the  federal  service  This 
program,  wtth  the  greatest  potential  for 
implementing  the  I»resldent's  promises  under 
Executive  Order  11478,  may  be  phased  out 
before  Congress  even  finds  out  It  had  begun. 

The  1971  Employee  Training  Report,  pub- 
lished in  March  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  ascal  year  1970.  indicates  that 
lower-level  employees  (GS-1  through  8  and 
wage  systems)  received  less  training  than  In 
F"y  1969.  while  higher-level  employees  re- 
ceived more  training  than  In  the  previous 
year  The  report's  conclusion  that  lower- 
grade  employees  received  less  training  than 
did  any  other  grade  grouping  of  federal  em- 
ployees is  In  direct  c<3nfllct  with  the  CSC 
Chairman's  early  promises  t<i  this  commit- 
tee In  1969  For  this  committee  to  continue 
to  permit  the  same  agency  to  establish  and 
evaluate  its  own  goals  Is  unqualified  irre- 
sponsibility: the  commission  is  free  to  Issue 
directives  and  then  manipulate  or  withhold 
Information  vital  to  a  successful  EEO  effort. 
There  is  no  final  accountability  to  a  respon- 
sible monitoring  unit  such  as  EEOC  could 
be;  for  Instance.  In  the  following  areas,  how 
can  an  individual  government  employee 
prove  commission  negligence? 

Staff  Elmployment :  Professional  staff  work- 
ing full-time  In  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion to  Implement  Executive  Order  11478 
have  not  Increased  On  the  other  hand,  cur- 
rent programs  to  reduce  staff  and  grade 
levels  within  the  federal  government  wUi 
minimize  EEO  enforcement  responsibilities. 
The  commission  has  not  published  any  di- 
rectives to  the  contrary  No  one  expects  the 
commission  to  recommend  successfully  to 
OMB  that  an  exemption  be  made  from  reduc- 
tion requirements  for  clvU  rights  enforce- 
ment staffing 

CSC  Employment:  If  the  CSC  were  asked 
to  list  by  categories  minority  employment 
data  for  1971  comparable  to  that  submitted 
by  the  commission  to  this  committee  in  1969 
(question  11.  page  145.  S,  2453  Hearings, 
1969) ,  the  data  would  reflect  almost  no  prog- 
ress In  the  employment  of  minority  perr^ons. 
The  same  data  on  the  employment  of  women 
In  the  CSC  would  be  even  more  discouraging. 

Complaints:  The  numt>er  of  complaints 
filed  involving  racial  or  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion and  the  number  of  complaints  alleging 
sex  discrimination  that  were  considered  in 
FY  1971  increased.  In  evaluating  complaints, 
the  following  categories  must  be  considered: 
Informally  reconciled  by  EEO  counselor,  de- 
cided by  formal  procedures,  and  appealed  to 
the  CSC  Of  those  appealed,  few  have  resulted 
in  findings.  Of  those  whlcli  have  resulted  in 
findings,  almost  none  have  ended  in  substan- 
tiation of  discrimination.  Of  those  cases  in 
which  discrimination  was  substantiated,  in 
most  instances,  no  disciplinary  actions  were 
taken  against  those  found  guilty  of  dls- 
crlnrlnatlon;  in  fact,  the  CSC  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  define  any  disciplinary  action 
taken. 

Use  of  Sanctions:  During  the  1989  hear- 
ings, CSC  submitted  carefuUy  detailed  In- 
formation under  question  6  (page  142.  S. 
3463  Hearings,  1969)  outlining  Its  authority 
to  restrain  use  of  sanctions  against  a:,  agen- 
cy that  has  been  found  to  engage  In  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices  with  re- 
spect to  employment  In  the  competitive  serv- 
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ice.  Such  sanctions  have  never  been  used 
by  the  commission,  even  in  cases  of  flagrant 
discrimination  during  the  past  two  years. 
Friendly  persuasion  and  admonishing  letters 
are  not  sufficient  In  combatting  uninter- 
rupted discriminatory  practices  or  refttsal  to 
comply  with   EEO  directives 

Monitoring  Federal  Agencies:  No  special 
studies,  evaluations,  or  analyses  of  minority 
employment  data  or  data  by  sex  have  t>een 
conducted  by  or  for  the  CSC  during  the  past 
two  years,  other  than  compliance  with  reg- 
ular reporting  requirements.  No  positive 
actions  have  been  taken  In  direct  response 
to  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission  report.  "Fed- 
eral Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Effort,"  dated 
September.  1970,  In  spite  of  the  rhetoric 
on  upward  mobility,  no  specific  plans  have 
been  presented  to  the  commission  by  ma- 
jor agencies.  There  has  been  no  measur- 
able progress  (except  In  the  amount  of 
paper  pushed),  particularly  in  terms  of  how 
many  positions  were  filled  as  a  result  of  the 
upward  mobility  publicity.  DntU  very  re- 
cently, in  fact,  there  were  no  special  work- 
shop-training sessions  sponsored  by  the  CSC 
to  provide  agency  {jersonnel  and  training 
specialists  with  practical  Information  on 
implementing  upward  mobility  directives. 

Goals  and  Timetables:  All  agencies  have 
not  submitted  changes  to  their  aflirmatlve- 
action  plans  Incorporating  a  numerical 
■'goals  and  timetables"  approach  for  minor- 
ity groups  in  their  EEO  program.  The  CSC 
has  taken  no  action  against  those  agencies 
that  have  not  yet  proposed  goals  and  time- 
tables in  compliance  with  their  directive 
issued  more  than  6  months  ago.  The  CSC 
has  not  developed  any  dependable  procedure 
for  an  interim  review  of  agency  numerical 
goals  and  timetables  to  measure  progress 
achieved.  No  slmUar  goals  have  been  estab- 
lished   for    the   employment    of    women. 

Training:  The  CSC  has  taken  no  direct 
action,  other  than  Initiation  of  the  federal 
component  of  the  Ptiblic  Service  Careers 
Program  during  FY  1971,  to  develop  and 
conduct  on  Its  own  or  to  promote  within 
federal  agencies  training  programs  designed 
to  Improve  the  skills  of  minority  group  em- 
ployees and  women  at  lower  grade  levels,  so 
that  they  might  accelerate  in  upward  mo- 
bUlty.  Agencies  are  planning  very  little  for 
FY  1972,  and  funding  for  the  PSC  program 
may  be  dropped  by  the  Department  of 
Labior,  eliminating  the  only  program  with 
any  real   potential. 

Testing:  Percentages  of  test  failures  in  the 
FSEE  and  the  Management  Intern  examina- 
tions among  those  persons  taking  such  tests 
at  predominantly  black  Institutions,  as  com- 
pared to  those  at  predominantly  white  in- 
stitutions, indicate  racial  bias  in  the  content 
of  those  tests.  No  additional  test  results  are 
available,  according  to  the  commission,  on 
the  basis  of  race.  Recent  court  cases  have 
exerted  little  actual  influence  in  changing 
federal   examining  practices. 

Damages:  The  principal  of  awarding  back 
pay  for  damages  suffered  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  courts  In  private  employnaent 
discrimination  cases,  but  the  CSC  has  failed 
to  request  authority  from  Congress  to  provide 
such  assistance  to  Individuals  who  have  had 
such  cases  against  the  federal  government. 

Equal  Status  of  EEO:  Discrimination  by 
sex  is  not  given  equal  status  with  other 
forms  of  discrimination  outlined  In  EO  11478 
In  the  commission's  enforcement  program 
as  indicated  by  the  October  31,  1970,  data 
receiving  a  decrease  in  the  total  employment 
of  women,  as  well  as  a  decrease  at  higher 
levels — grades  14,  16,  anu  17. 

Obviously,  the  responsibility  for  eliminat- 
ing discrimination  In  the  federal  government 
has  been  taken  lightly  by  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  The  fate  of  low-level  employees, 
who  are  primarily  minority  persons  and 
women,  above  all  has  been  farcically  dealt 
with. 

We    believe    that    all    human    beings,    all 
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Americans,  ail  men.  all  women  have  an  un- 
qualified constitutional,  moral,  and  ethical 
right  to  earn  a  living  through  employment 
in  a  society  that  places  such  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  work  ethic  Any  government  that 
eliminates  thousands  ol  Jotw  for  the  poor 
and  the  minimally  skilled:  enacts  slave  leg- 
islation, as  evidenced  by  the  i)ending  legis- 
lation forcing  welfare  recipients  to  work, 
creates  a  psychological  atmosphere  causing 
the  unsuspecting  pawn  to  accept  a  phUosophy 
of  dole;  and  grants  aid  and  privileges  to  the 
wealthy  through  tax-write-offs,  amortization, 
and  loan  guarantees  for  Lockhe*  '  and  lie  ilk 
must  t>e  called  to  task  by  its  citizens.  In  no 
case  should  the  BUly  goat  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  garden,  such  as  permitting  the  CSC 
to  be  the  Judge  of  its  own  conduct. 


BRITAIN'S   COMMON    MARKET 
DECISION:    TWO   VIEWS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    Nr'W    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Wednesday,  October  27,  1971 

Mr,  ROSENTHAL,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
coming  decision,  scheduled  for  the  House 
of  Commons  this  Thursday.  October  28. 
on  British  entr>-  into  the  Common  Mar- 
ket will  have  momentous  effects. 

If  the  British  Governments  endorse- 
ment of  entiT.-  carnes.  the  histonc  isola- 
tion of  British  from  the  continent  will 
end  with  political,  economic  and  social 
effects  revertjerating  throufhout  the 
British  Isles  for  the  rest  of  this 
century. 

If  the  Labor  Party's  opp>06ition.  cou- 
pled with  the  siispicion  of  many  seg- 
ments of  the  papulation,  succeeds  in 
thwarting  British  entr>-.  the  conse- 
quences will  be  severe  for  both  Britain 
and  the  European  Economic  Communit.v 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  outcome  seemed 
certain.  Polls  showed  that  the  support 
for  entry  had  bypassed  opposition  de- 
cisively with  the  parliamentary  margin 
somewhat  ahead  of  popular  support  To- 
day, the  proponents  seem  to  have  reached 
a  plateau  in  their  strength.  Thursdays 
vote  may  be  very  close. 

Two  weekend  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times  present  the  contrast  in  at- 
titudes in  Britain  as  it  approaches  this 
decision  I  include  below  an  article  by 
John  Gilbert,  a  Labor! t*  Member  of  Par- 
liament, which  describes  why  many  Brit- 
ons have  doubts  about  entry  into  the 
Common  Market. 

Anthony  Lewis  sees  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, not  the  price  of  oranges,  at  stake 
in  the  decision. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct  24.  19711 

BarrAiN  DrvtoED  on  Ma>kzt 

(By  John  GUberti 

I.yONDON — As  the  vote  In  Parliament  on 
Britain's  entry  Into  the  European  Economic 
Community  next  Thursday  draws  near,  the 
British  are  embroiled  in  an  increasingly  bit- 
ter controversy  over  the  whole  issue 

Both  the  mam  political  parties  are  tjadly 
split  on  the  Issue  and  the  opinion  polls 
wnich  had  shown  a  fair  increase  In  suppc^n 
of  entry  after  Geoffrey  RippK^n  s  last  negoiiai- 
Ing  visit  Uj  Brussels  are  all  now  showing  a 
I>erceplible  falling  off  of  support  for  the 
ideii — despite  a  massively  financed  propa- 
ganda campaign  for  the  Government  by  the 
professional  lobbyists. 
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fui  I  know  :rM!n  the  discussions  I  had  dur- 
ing .i  visit  Ui  the  United  Htates  In  September, 
nuich  of  all  this  cornea  as  a  surprise  to  even 
well-informed  Americans  The  simple  fsvct  Is 
that  although  from  tlie  other  side  of  the 
AtUiitlc  It  may  seem  self-evident  that  both 
Brltrtin  and  Europe  vi!i!  stand  u>  <rt!n  polit- 
ically and  econoinicaily  from  BriM.ii  s  entry. 
matters  appear  far  less  strai^hlf  iri*  ard  over 
bere. 

The  eoonooQlc  cosis  '.o  Britain  are  large 
and  immediate  The  economic  beneftus,  U 
any  niaterUIixe  .ire  uncertain,  unquanun- 
able  and  far  ..ff  Indeed  an  impres.slve  range 
of  Britain  s  best  et:onoruisu-i  wre  a«alii.-it  en- 
try. Willie  certain!"  the  great  ma)ority  freely 
admit  ttxlay  liia'  the  e<ronoiiu<.-  ..■<use  for  entry 
l.s  ri(!t  proven. 

In  exchange  for  tariff-free  entry  Into  Eu- 
r  ;>e  w<»  have  t.o  give  up  all  our  preferential 
■irrm.^em^ntB  with  the  Commonwealth.  We 
ftl.so  cede  to  our  EEC  competitors  fre«  entry 
into  European  Free  lYade  .Association  nuir- 
kets  We  are  exjxjcted  to  accept  the  com- 
mon agr!cn;t\ir  il  ivllcv.  abandoning  our 
traditional  cli^jp-Tx^d  p<illcy.  We  are  t>elng 
asked  to  make  a  huge  contribution  to  the 
Community  budge'  for  which  we  shall  receive 
virtually  nothine  '.n  return  We  shall.  In  fact, 
be  the  laraiest  net  contributor  to  that  budget. 
We  aJKii:  be  .i.  ned.  tu  addition  to  accept- 
ing the  comnii  :.  external  tarltT,  to  introduce 
a  value-added  tai.  and  to  harmonize  our 
corporation  taxes  with  those  of  the  Six,  both 
as  to  their  Btructure  and  their  rates. 

Aa  entry  Into  the  EXC.  also  Involves  ac- 
cepting free  movement  of  all  capital,  port- 
folio and  direct,  these  constraints  over  a  huge 
range  of  future  tax  policy  will  reduce  our 
tbaoretlcal  fn-edom  to  make  more  than 
minor  adjustments  in  our  Income-tax 
system.  Brltaui  will  no  longer  be  able  to  alter 
the  deg;ree  of  progreoslveness  in  her  Income- 
tax  system,  or  to  change  the  balance  be- 
tween direct  and  Indirect  taxes  as  a  whole, 
without  risking  a  sudden  hemorrhage  of 
capital  to  other  parts  of  Etuxjpe. 

A  substantial  net  outHow  of  capital  Is 
likely  to  take  place  anyway,  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  growth  rates  and  corporate  profit- 
ability are  higher  in  the  Six  than  In  Britain. 
It  la.  In  fact,  tiiese  higher  growth  rates  that 
the  advocates  of  entry  point  to  most  enthu- 
siastically In  claiming  that  the  dynamics  of 
Europe's  big  and  fast-growing  markets  will 
pull  Britain  s  economy  out  of  the  post-war 
doldrums. 

In  attributing  great  econonalc  virtue  to  the 
Six.  howeyer.  they  overlook  the  fact  that  they 
bear  much  leas  of  the  defense  burden  than 
Britain  does,  that  the  Six  have  had  a  pro- 
longed Influx  of  cheap  labor,  that  they  have 
had  considerable  movement  of  labor  off  the 
land,  that  they  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
being  In  a  "catch-up"  position  and  that 
much  of  their  war-damaged  industry  was 
rebuilt  with  brand  new  equipment  supplied 
by  American  aid.  Last  but  not  least,  several 
of  them  have  benefited  from  running  under- 
valued currencies  for  considerable  periods. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  evidence  that  larger 
markets  themselves  bring  faster  growth.  If 
this  were  so.  Britain  wovild  have  the  highest 
and  not  one  of  the  lowest  growth  rates  In 
the  Industrialized  world.  Similarly,  the  argu- 
ment often  heard  over  here,  that  Britain's 
joining  the  market  would  facilitate  the  for- 
mation of  huge  European  multinational  con- 
cerrM,  better  able  to  compete  with  the  Ameri- 
can corporate  giants,  takes  no  account  of  the 
fact  that  In  Britain  the  largest  companies 
have  th^  lowest  growth  rates. 

The  truth  Is  that  whereas  economic  bene- 
fits might  How  to  Britain  If  we  were  to  Join 
the  Six,  no  one  ha.s  been  able  to  demonstrate 
that  they  necessarily  will  The  only  concerns 
that  would  obviously  greatly  benefit  are  thoee 
capable  of  supplying  the  entire  enlarged  com- 
munity from  a  single  plant  and  for  whom 
transport  costs  would  form  only  a  small  part 
of  the  unit  selling  price.  Even  for  them  ttMva 
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will  be  Inexorable  pressure  at  the  tlnie  of 
plant  expansion  tu  move  Into  the  Huhr,  Parts, 
Mllan-Ttinn  triangle,  and  serve  even  their 
British  njirkets  from  there. 

For  th»  multi-plant  companv  the  present 
tarlfls  are  at  worst  an  Irritant  Both  Britain 
and  the  British  multinationals  are  already 
m.side  ttie  EEC    anrt  have  been  for  vears 

Add  u,  this  consUleratlon  the  fact  that 
Britain  has  serlou.s  reg.cmal  unemplovinent 
coupled  w.th  low  Inve-stmeiit  and  declining 
induBtrles.  that  the  whcle  uf  HrKaln  would 
he  outside  the  economic  center  of  gravl; v  of 
ttie  marlcet,  and.  most  crucl.i..  that  the  non- 
electlve  E\iropeaii  comml.'^81on  haa  p*,-wers  to 
prescribe  the  !y[)e  and  amount  of  assistance 
tha;  <  iin  be  given  the  depressed  regions  and 
to  demarrale  the  geogrnphic  Ixundarlej'  out- 
side which  It  may  n.it  he  grunted.  It  Is  hardlv 
surprising  that  many  m  Briain  are  bulking 
at  the  whole  idea 

For  many,  moreover,  the  political  Implica- 
tions of  British  accession  to  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  are  even  more  disturbing.  This  Parlia- 
ment Is  being  asked  to  cede  its  sole  right  to 
levy  taxes  and  spend  the  proceeds  to  an  un- 
represenuitive  commission.  The  supremacy 
of  the  British  courts  over  a  wide  range  of  Is- 
sues will  no  longer  be  paramount.  And  the 
right  vested  In  Parliament  whereby  It  alone 
can  pass  laws  enforceable  In  Britain  will  be 
abrogated. 

All  this,  plus  the  breaking  off  of  many  of 
our  Old  Commonwealth  ties,  we  are  being 
asked  to  accept  (by  our  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic )  in  the  name  of  greater  polit- 
ical stability  In  Weetern  Europe.  Flattering 
as  the  postulate  of  lids  appeal  may  be,  the 
reverse  oT  the  coin  tells  a  very  different  story. 
If  It  la  the  case  that  the  British  have  a  special 
contribution  to  make,  then  that  contribu- 
tion will  hardly  be  strengthened  If  we  are 
to  be  lnt«gr»ted  Irrevocably  wtlh  a  commu- 
nity whose  decision -making  institutions  are 
undemocratic  In  nature,  whose  member 
countries  have  a  wholly  different  concept  of 
democracy  and  of  the  relationship  of  the 
state  to  the  Individual  from  ours,  and  a  large 
part  of  whose  electorate  shows  a  disturbing 
and  perfclstent  partiality  for  political  parties 
of  both  left  and  right  whose  allegiance  to 
democratic  principles  Is  less  than  total. 

We  see  the  size  of  the  Communist  parties 
in  Prance  and  Italy.  We  remember  the  events 
In  Praoch  in  May,  1»68.  We  have  watched  the 
rise  of  neo-Pasclsm  in  Italy  this  year.  We 
see  the  way  In  which  the  trade  unions  and 
the  political  parties  of  the  Six  are  so  heavily 
dominated  and  fragmented  by  sectarian  reli- 
gious Issues:  we  know  all  too  well  from  events 
In  Ulster,  how  such  conditions  can  devastate 
the  social  fabric. 

With  all  this  In  mind,  and  with  the  pros- 
pecu  extremely  slim  of  a  democratic  party 
of  change  ever  achieving  a  majority  In  a 
European  Parliament,  It  Is  hardly  surprising 
that  the  majority  of  the  British  people  are 
looking  this  gift  horse  very  warily  in  the 
mouth. 

What  Is  surprising  Is  that  so  few  of  even 
our  best  friends  In  the  United  States  are  even 
acquainted  with  the  reasons  for  our 
hesitancy. 

Thk  Peaoc  or  Evbope 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

LoKDON,  October  34. — A  wide-eyed  Ameri- 
can lady  was  talking  to  a  British  politician 
who  favors  bringing  his  country  into  the 
Common  Market.  Why  did  It  matter  ro  much? 
she  asked.  What  was  the  Interest  that  Britain 
would  serve  by  joining?  The  jxilltlclan  re- 
flected for  a  moment  and  then  replied: 

"It  Is  the  peace  of  Europe." 

On  the  face  of  things  the  Common  Market 
would  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  Eu- 
rope's peace  or  security.  It  Is  the  European 
Econovtic  Community.  It  deals  with  trade, 
finance  agriculture,  industry. 

NevertheleoB,  the  politician's  answer  was 
profoundly  correct.  That  Is  the  significance  of 
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the   debate   now   going   on   In   the   House   of 
(■■•nimons  about  British  entry.  It  Is  not  about 

the  price  of  butter 

Over  the  last  generation  Western  Europe 
lias  achle'. ed  remajkable  Icvel.s  of  prosperity 
and  security  To  measure  the  acl.ievemei.l  we 
need  only  think  back  tc  1946  and  consider 
how  unllkelv  It  would  have  seemed  then 
that  West  C'rermany  would  so  soon  he  t\  suit- 
able. Independent  counlry,  tied  ;n  nU.dnce 
to  Prance  and  a  flourlshUu;  Eur  >pe 

The  piostwar  record  has  been  t>a  ed  on  two 
fundamental  faciB  the  cold  -A-aj.  driving  the 
nations  ol  Europe  togetiier.  and  the  Immense 
.American  role  In  their  behalf  The  "energy 
and  gftieroelty  of  the  United  States.  Ir.  Ed- 
ward Heaths  phrase,  provided  diplomatic 
leadership,  military  sujj^xjrt  and  aid  lor  re- 
construction f(  llowed  by  a  flood  of  Invest- 
ment  dollars 

These  cond.tlois  are  now  changing,  as  all 
can  see  The  -old  war  is  turning  Into  a  series 
of  Esist-West  luiderstandlngs  to  maintain 
the  .status  quo  In  Etirope  The  United  States 
Is  operating  diplomatically  at  the  highest 
levels  wl'Jiout  lt»  allies — In  tJie  SALT  talks 
and  In  President  Nixon  s  jilanned  visits  to 
Peking  and  Moscow.  The  expec'atlon  of  sig- 
nificant American  trooj)  reductions  In  Eu- 
rope Ifl  growing  6<>  strong  that  British  of- 
ficials speak  ol  the  profipect  openly 

Pliumclally.  the  Nixon  bombshell  of  Aug. 
15  marked  among  other  things  the  end  of 
any  Illusion  of  continuing  dependence  on 
the  dollar.  No  one  now  would  see  generosity 
as  the  basis  of  American  trade  and  monetary 
policy:  We  are  into  the  age  of  self-interest. 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  enlightened. 

Now  one  may  approve  of  these  shifts — of 
the  movement  toward  detente,  of  America's 
Increasing  concern  for  Its  own  Internal  prob- 
lems— and  sUU  recognize  their  disturbing 
potential  for  Western  Eiux>pe  For  the  trans- 
Atlantic  relationship  on  which  Its  peace  and 
prosperity  have  been  based  Is  being  trans- 
formed,   and    that   must    produce    unease. 

In  the  modern  world  mo&t  countries  desire, 
for  their  own  psychological  security  If  noth- 
ing more,  a  place  In  some  grouping.  For  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  that  now  mu&t 
be  an  association  of  their  own:  The  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  no  longer  suffices.  And  the 
one  living  organism  from  which  an  effective 
association  can  grow  Is  the  Economic  Com- 
munity. That  Is  true  despite  its  monetary 
disagreements,  Its  occasional  economic  petti- 
foggery. Its  small  groplngs  toward  agreed 
foreign  policies. 

The  slgnlflcAnce  of  the  Community  for 
European  stability  is  especially  clear  when 
seen  In  the  negative.  Imagine  that  tlie  House 
of  Commons,  confounding  all  expectations, 
turns  down  British  membership.  The  hc^je 
for  a  Community  growing  In  size  and  scope 
Is  so  strong  that  the  effects  of  such  a  set- 
back would  be  traumatic.  It  could  under- 
mine the  German  confidence  necessary  to 
proceed  with  the  ostpolitik.  It  could  upset 
the  already  precarious  political  stability  of 
Italy. 

The  movement  toward  East-West  detente 
evokes  a  skeptical  reaction  among  many 
experts  who  simply  do  not  trust  Soviet  moti- 
vations. Whether  they  are  right  or  not.  It  Is 
certainly  essential  for  Western  Europe  to  pre- 
vent an  unraveling  of  Its  military,  political 
and  economic  confidence  as  detente  proceeds. 
That  Is  what  the  debate  In  the  House  of 
Commons  Is  all  about.  The  real  subject, 
largely  unspoken.  Is  the  necessity  that  Prime 
Minister  Heath  put  Into  words  recently— the 
necessity  for  Britain  to  work  out  "common 
Europ>ean  policies  governing  our  dealings 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  our  trade,  our 
finance  and  eventually  our  defense  "  Nobody 
can  tell  at  this  point  how  European  Institu- 
tions will  develop  in  those  directions  But 
equally,  all  see  that  there  can  be  no  real 
hope  of  development  without  enlargement 
of  the  Community. 

There  Is  a  sadness  In  the  debate  becatjse 
men  who  know  all   that   are  pretending  not 
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to  know,  for  reiasons  of  party  or  personal 
ambition.  Harold  WlLvin  and  Denis  Healey 
must  Just  hof>e  Uiat  Willy  Brandt  and  other 
friends  will  forgive  them,  believing  that  they 
win  talk  sense  again  If  they  ever  return  to 
power. 

SUPPORT  FOR  ALASKA  NATIVE 
LAND  CLAIMS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    .A1,ASK.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Octubvr  27,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH  Mr  Speaker,  la.^t  week 
when  tlie  Hou.se  of  Representatives  con- 
sidered the  Alaska  Native  land  claims 
bill,  I  included  in  the  Record  the  views 
of  the  Alaska  Village  Council  presidents. 
At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  in.sert  the 
following  telegram  sent  to  me  by  the 
Alaska  Village  Council  president.  Philip 
Guy, 

The  telegram  follows: 

To:   The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 

America 
CO  Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives 
CO  President  of  the  Senate 
Washington,  DC. 

We  the  15.000  Native  people  of  southwest- 
ern Alaska  acting  by  and  through  our  Trib- 
al Representative  AVCP.  Inc.  hereby  de- 
bal  Representative  AVCP.  Inc.  hereby  de- 
mand that  the  Alaska  Land  Claims  Settle- 
ment legislation  Include  a  provision  that 
AVCP,  Inc.  has  the  right  to  repurchase  from 
the  United  States  fee  slnsple  title  to  all  pub- 
lic lands  in  its  regional  area  for  the  Identi- 
cal price  the  Congress  Is  willing  to  pay  to  this 
Native  region  for  the  same  lands  the  United 
States  has  already  taken  and  will  further 
take  through  the  Settlement. 

Phh-ip  Out, 
President,  AVCP,  Inc. 


GENERAL  KOSCIUSKO'S  RESIDENCE 
SHOULD  BE  A  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC SITE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSBIOE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  home  of  Gen.  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko,  the  great  American  war  hero 
of  Polish  descent,  should  have  been  dis- 
approved by  the  Advisory  Board  of  Na- 
tional Parks,  Historic  Sites,  and  Monu- 
ments. I  have  requested  the  Board  to 
recon.sider  its  decision  in  this  matter.  It 
was  General  Kosciusko  whose  expert  en- 
gineering provided  the  fortifications  in 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  in  New  York 
State  that  helped  to  prevent  the  British 
from  cutting  the  Colonies  in  half  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

I  feel  Generf\l  Ko.«;ciusko's  residence 
should  be  included  in  the  national  park 
system  as  an  hlsioiic  .site  and  I  hope  the 
Advisory  Board  will  change  its  mind  on 
tills.  In  this  connection,  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Manchester,  N.H.. 
Union-Leader  is  of  interest. 

J.  F.  K.  AT  $60  Mn-LioN— Yes;  KoscifSKO  fob 
Free — No  I 
As  an  example  of  ingratitude,  not  to  men- 
tion an  Insult  to  ail  Americans  of  Polish  an- 
cestry, this  newspaper  can  think  of  no  better 
illustration  than   the  following:    When  the 
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former  home  of  General  Thaddeus  Kosciusko 
was  offered  free,  we  emphasize  free,  to  the 
federal  government — with  the  proviso  that  It 
be  ftdde^  to  the  national  parks  system — the 
Advisory  Board  of  National  Parks.  Historic 
Sites  and  Monuments   turned   It   down! 

Yet,  this  is  the  same  grovip  of  Individuals 
which  decided  to  build  a  Center  for  Perform- 
ing Arts  as  a  Memtrlal  to  John  F  Kennedy 
at  a  cost  of  »60.000,000— yes.  »60.0O0.OOO— 
which  will  eventually  cost  $5,000,000  a  year 
Simply  to  maintain. 

The  Kennedy  Center  Is  more  than  twice  the 
combined  size  of  the  memorial  to  W^ashlng- 
ton,  Lincoln  and  JetTersou — yes.  more  than 
twice   the  combliied   size   of   all   three. 

As  Jesse  Helms,  the  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  WRAL  TV.  who  recently  brought  this 
matter  to  our  attention,  points  out,  It  Is  a 
little  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  President 
Kennedys  thousand  days  In  office  merited  a 
distinction  over  and  above  that  of  Wivsh- 
Ington,  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  combined  par- 
ticularly one  of  such  enormous  cost  to  the 
taxpayers 

In  contrast,  General  Kosciusko,  whose 
liomc  wa*  turned  down  by  this  same  commit- 
tee, was  credited  by  General  and  President 
George  Wa.'^hington  with  having  provided  the 
dlflTerence  between  victory  and  defeat  In  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

General  Washington  felt  that  had  It  not 
been  for  General  Kosciusko  the  British  un- 
doubtedly would  have  been  able  to  come 
down  from  Canada  through  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley. Had  they  done  this,  they  would  have 
cut  the  Colonies  In  half  and  won  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  It  was  General  Kosciusko  who 
stopped  the  British  and  saved  the  day  by 
engineering  so  expertly  the  fortifications  of 
the  Hudson  Valley.  Incidentally,  General 
Kosciusko  also  established  the  West  Point 
MUltary  Academy, 

It  was  this  great  man,  who  gave  such  im- 
portant aid  to  the  building  of  our  nation, 
tliat  the  Advisory  Board  of  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites  and  Monuments  thouglit  was 
not  worth  honoring  by  the  acceptance  of  his 
former  home — even  when  It  was  offered  free. 

Talk  about  a  niixed-up  sense  of  values! 
This  Is  certainly  a  perfect  example.  This 
newspaper  intends  to  recall  this  situation  to 
the  attention  of  New  Hampshire  congressmen 
and  senators  and  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
reverse  this  crazy  decision,  so  that  General 
Kosciusko  can  be  given  the  respect  and  ap- 
preciation due  him. 

William  Loeb,  Publisher. 


THE  NEW  SPIRIT  OF  '76 
FOUNDATION 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  recently  been  char- 
tered here  In  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
New  Spirit  of  '76  Foundation.  Its  ideals, 
says  the  foundation's  founder.  Dwight 
Fuller  Spear,  arc  "a  community  free  of 
apathy,  with  pride  in  its  heritage,  and 
confidence  in  its  future  ' 

This  new  foundation  has  been  granted 
tax-excmiit  .'Status  by  tlie  Internal  Reve- 
r.ue  Service.  It  aspires  to  be  a  national 
nonprofit  agency  organized  to  stimulate 
the  individuals  awareness  and  partici- 
pation in  the  affairs  of  hi.<  community, 
his  State  and  his  Nation. 

A  statement  of  the  foimdation's  princi- 
ples read,  in  part: 

Briefly,  If  we  recall  the  days  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, we  remember  the  phrase  "the  Spirit  of 
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"76."  This  was  not  Just  a  slogan.  There  was  a 
real  Spirit  of  "76  which  was  the  driving 
force  during  the  Revolutionary  era  wttbln 
:-.  ,i:>s?  Anierlc^ns. 

It  Is  from  this  historical  spirit  that  the 
Fjundatlon  derives  Its  principles: 

1  We  believe  that,  like  a  person,  a  nation 
has  a  spirit.  As  It  is  with  the  person,  the 
nation's  spirit  can  fiL,arisL  or  wither. 

2.  We  believe  that  our  national  spirit  is 
most  apparent  when  we  as  a  nation  face  a 
challenge. 

3.  We  believe  that  each  time  our  national 
spirit  makes  Itself  felt.  It  speaks  to  Its  own 
time  with  a  message  that  can  be  applied  by 
VIS  to  the  problems  of  our  day. 

Ar.ierica's  "silent  majority"  contains 
too  many  individuals  who.  while  wanting 
to  care,  have  sunk  into  apathy,  defeated 
by  the  size  and  complexity  of  modem 
society.  A  cancerous  growth  in  the  body 
politic,  apathy  is  the  opposite  of  the 
spirit  of  '76. 

To  eradicate  this  apathy  and  to  re- 
awaken in  the  silent,  discouraged  ma- 
jority a  new  spirit  of  '76,  the  foundation 
will  provide  leadership : 

In  motivating  apathetic  individuals  to 
convert  their  jsa-'^sive  concern  into  active, 
enthusiastic  in\  oivement : 

In  providing  them  with  facts  about  the 
matters  that  concern  them  most; 

In  making  available  to  them  a  forum 
in  which  to  express  their  views,  find  oth- 
ers with  similar  opinions,  and  make  sug- 
gestions on  ways  of  solving  the  problems 
and  meeting  the  challenges  which  face 
our  Nation; 

In  overcoming  the  barriers  which  di- 
vide America  into  squabbling  factions 
based  on  age,  religion,  race,  sex,  and  spe- 
cial interests,  by  opening  channels  of 
communication  between  these  groups; 
and 

In  restoring  respect  for  the  effective- 
ness of  traditional  methods  of  achieving 
change,  or  preventing  it,  by  constitutional 
means. 

On  July  3,  speaking  from  the  National 
Archives  to  a  nationwide  TV  and  radio 
audience  in  connection  with  the  planned 
celebration  of  our  country's  bicenten- 
nial 5  years  hence.  President  Richard 
Nixon,  after  reviewing  the  material  goals 
which  this  Nation  can  acliieve  in  the  next 
200  years,  said: 

These  are  great  goals,  but  we  could  reach 
all  these  material  goals  and  still  not  be 
worthy  of  our  heritage  vmless  we  have  the 
Spirit  of  "76. 

On  the  same  program,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert, 
described  the  potential  of  this  spirit,  say- 
ing: 

That  same  spirit  will  allay  the  divisions 
which  haunt  us  today  and  will  ensure  for  us 
and  our  posterity  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
a  still  more  perfect  union. 

The  New  Spirit  of  '76  Foundation,  al- 
ready being  formed  when  these  words 
were  spoken,  has  taken  them  to  heart. 
As  these  national  leaders  cliarge,  so  will 
it  do  its  utmost  to  enable  people  to  com- 
prehend th«  Arnencan  spirit  not  a*  the 
visitation  of  some  ghost  of  the  past,  but 
rather  as  the  affirmation  of  a  deep  na- 
tional yearning  .stimii.r  m  ali  .A.mencarLS 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  pleasure  in  call- 
ing this  new  organization  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  and  m  wi&laing  it  suc- 
cess in  achieving  it£  worthy  goals. 
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CATHOLIC  CAMPS   FAVOR  DANIELS 
BILL 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  unr   jersitt 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBlESE^^^A'nVES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speiiker.  the  National  Catholic  Caaipin« 
A.s.s<>ciation  can  be  added  to  i\^e  list  of 
endorsementB  given  to  tlUe  19  of  H  R 
7243.  the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act  The 
CathoUc  Cjiinping  Association,  like  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  Salvation 
Army  and  the  YMCA  which  abo  support 
title  19,  have  camps  across  tlie  couiitrj 
and  therefore  recognize  the  need  for  na- 
tional safety  standards. 

I,  therefore,  place  on  record  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Catholic  Caraptnc: 
Association  I  hope  that  the  endorse- 
ment of  organizations  dedicated  to  the 
welfare  of  youth  will  favorably  influence 
the  judKTnent  of  my  colleague's. 

AKRriN    Ohio, 
fVrob'T  .'.9    1971 

Hon     DOMtJTICK   DANIEI.S. 

House  of  Repretentattt^^, 

Wa.$htngt<jn.  D  C. 

Nailooal     Catholic     CacnpLiig     A.ssoclatlun 
fully    ftidfjTses    aiid    supports   H  R.    7248   re- 
ga.Tii::ig  youth  ramp  safety 
Best  wtshsm 

Kaymuno  E    TnnM».s    Jr.. 

Nattonai  President. 


BUS  INDUSTRY  STEADILY 
IMPROVING  ITS  SERVICES 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

fir    AKIZON* 

IN  THE  housp:  of  rkpkf:.sknia rivES 

Wednesday.  October  ?7,  1971 
Mr.  RHODES  Mr  Spealter.  we  are  aU 
aware  tliat  the  st^nous  prablem.s  beset- 
UiiH  our  air  and  rail  pes8«Tit;er  indus- 
tries have  resulted  ui  a  deU^rioration  of 
transportation  services  u>  tlie  public  It 
Is  heartening,  therefore,  to  note  t^iat  the 
little -heralded  bus  industry  not  only  ctin- 
tlnues  to  serve  the  public  .siifely.  effi- 
ciently, and  economically,  but  that  It  is 
steadily  Improving  Its  services  Were  It 
not  for  our  intercity  bus  earners,  hun- 
dreds of  cities  and  towns  would  have  no 
iritemty  transportation 

An  example  of  the  excellent  spirit  one 
flnd-s  m  the  bus  companies  ranks  of 
labor  ajs  well  as  management  i.s  contained 
m  a  talk  recently  srlven  by  James  L  Ker- 
rigan, president.  Oreyhound  Lmes  Inc  . 
at  Uie  41.st  Biennial  ConventiDn  of  the 
Amalraraated  Transit  Union  m  Las 
Ve«as.  Nev  I  am  pleased  to  Include  Mr 
Kerrigans  remarks  in  the  Cowcressional 

Bi  5  Indlmtet  Htiadu  t    Imp«  ivtNc   Its 
buviciu 

It  in  both  a  pleaaure  aiui  a  f>rivilet«  lo  be 
WlUi  jau  today  and  to  rectiga^^,*  the  con- 
tribution Uiat  your  memt>crshlp  >it«  made 
to  ttie  growth  and  progrrss  of  mtr  na  Ion's 
tranapcataXlon  Industry 

You   baT«  mucli   to  b«   proud   of  for 

mars  Uian  a  hal/  century  tli«  AT  O  haa 
been  IdenUfled  with  public  aarrtor  tranapor- 
latlOTi  The  record  of  tiiOK«  yc*r»  U  lmpt«»- 
»ive     and  it  wts  first  and  ^.irpmuli•.  liie  labor 
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of  men  that  brruij^tit  ab^uit  tJie  happy  cir- 
cumstances tiuit  brui«  us  topcether  todav 
lnimena«  tnuiaportaUtm  progreaa  Ixas  beeu 
made  In  the  Ualted  States  dtirlng  thla  pe- 
riod— in  fact,  more  t^aa  wa»  made  tn  the 
previous  400  years  With  the  tranaportatloti 
problems  wlilch  sre  stiU  unresolved,  you  may 
question  my  use  of  the  word  "progrewi,"  but 
progrees  It  Is  wlien  vou  c<)iu,ider  that  the 
horse  and  buggy  of  1850  was  lllile  dlJTereiU 
tn  concept  fn>in  the  Kotoan  chariot  nor 
was  the  urave  Mayfliwer  subsUuitlally  dif- 
ff-TPiil    fn>m    r!iv>;)a!rris    Nile   cruise  sJilp 

Believing  that  all  uur  dc.-,Unles  yours  and 
mine  -will  be  determined  by  the  ri.irUines  of 
"Ur  Industry,  and  believing  ai  I  do  that 
working  together  we  can  biuld  a  better  lr;in.'- 
ptjrtat;on  Industry  .  ,  ,  a  better  future.  I 
wotild  .spend  these  few  minutes  with  you  con- 
Riderlng  where  we  are  today  .  atid  where 
we  might  go  from  here 

Bus  is  prlniftrlly  a  service  enterprl.se  A 
Consumer  can  tiike  or  leave  us'  It  has  to  be 
sold  In  competition  with  many  other  prod- 
ucts, most  of  which  are  more  alluring  and 
captivating  to  the  coijtuiner'a  Imat^jlnatlon 
F'.irtliprin.-re.  the  rwn^petiug  p  ibllc  carriers 
ail  rec--;ve  government  »uhsi;li7.ation  In  one 
form  or  another    Bus   pays    lui  own   way 

Today,  i-ur  industry  proi   des  rafe.  depend- 
able, low   cc»l   transporta' ion    A   very    ueres- 
sary    service    fir    n;:i;i.:;.-,     ,.'    Amer! -aiis    .    , 
ariil    Ir.   rnv  vlf,v     ,i  e  J      . •_  i>c-ller  than  sjiyone 
eijie  In  the  world 

Wiii.e  aasoclates  In  government.  t>uslne8s 
and  comiaunii-atlons  s«>em  to  l>e  aware  of 
the  iniporlance  of  public  carrier  traiisportu- 
tlon.  they  tend  to  ignore  or  mlalmUe  the  es- 
sential servK-es  we  now  perform  or  the  con- 
trtbut'.ous  that  bus  can  make  t<->  the  success 
of  a  total  trivnspi  rtatlon  plan.  This  lucludes 
not  only  the  established  intercity  and  Intra- 
clty  .systems,  but  some  exciting  new  methods 
of  relieving  the  tremendovii  commuting  prob- 
lems or  urban  centers. 

We  jelieve  real  progress  will  be  made  when 
priority  Is  given  t«  Improving  today's  systems 
rather  than  talking  and  philosophizing  cner  a 
new  technology  which  hajt  vet  U>  Ije  developed 
and  cannot  contribute  »l^'n!flcantly  during 
the  next  quarter  century  Bus  ran  serve  as  an 
edlolent  bridge  tietween  s-nrret-.t  iran.tfxirta- 
tlon  systems  to  provide  more  efteetlve  .service 
between  any  two  points 

Our  Job  yours  and  nane  management  and 
labor — Is  to  accentuate  our  poeltlves  These 
include 

Economical    rales 

tenter  city  service. 

Safety    dependatnllty  and  oourtMJ. 

Extreme  flexibility. 

Bus  flexihiiity  I.s  truly  unlimited — highways 
^,•o  where  people  are — and  bus  follows  the 
highways.  It  s  the  only  form  of  transporta- 
tion for  thousands  of  small  towns  In  our 
nation. 

Our  Industry  has  not  been  Idle  We  are 
vigorously  working  to  Lmprt>ve  our  service  and 
technology  to  better  serve  our  customers 
Significant  improvements  are  m  the  design, 
development  and  testing  stage. 

The  Hirblne  power  era  fi-rr  bus  will  be  a 
'act   of   life  early   In   the  seventies  ,  bring- 

ing wl*.?i  It  a  technological  breaktlirough  »*i 
»lgnirU;ant  liial  It  cnild  well  repreiient  a  new 
UKide.  a  new  standard  >f  highway  Iranspor- 
talkJii  'I"be  rurlK<rui»er  tius  -Alr.ch  is  no* 
ijeing  -estad  by  Oreyhound  in  pas.-tenger  serv- 
ice l.f  a  new  experience  ;i.  comr,.>rt  and  de- 
pendability a  quiet  ride  and  ec  oln^ioally 
aound    Results  to  dale  are  very  encouraging 

There  are  a  number  of  other  Improvements 
now  n.  the  testing  sta^  that  will  contribute 
to  safety,  offer  our  customers  a  belter  ride 
and  Utcrca^e  our  driver^'  e«t!ie  in  tiandliUR' 
For  example  fully  automatic  transmlAsi  >:i6 
antl-skld  devices,   improved   braking 

We  win  have  a  belter  bus  in  the  seven- 
ties .  w«  win  have  a  bett«r  bus  driver 
Todays  driver  la  truly  a  profeaslonal  and 
with  i.-iiproved  techniques  he  :»  geiiing  bet- 
ter everi  day. 
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We  need  orvly  the  opportunity  to  show 
what  the  bus  industry  can  do,  to  be  In- 
cluded .  to  be  considered  .  and  to  t>e 
utUlzed  where  bus  is  clearly  the  mo6t  effi- 
cient means  of  transportation 

Our  Job  In  the  monihs  ahead  is  to  be  more 
v<.x;al  to  foster  and  e:.c  '  ir-ige  :i  n.  're  posi- 
tive industry-vkide  esprit  de  corjvs  and 
to  see  what  a  dilTeren..  e  pride  la;.  nialte. 
Dollars  and  delermlrmtlon  lnvc«ited  n.^w  in 
our  industry  ca.n  dramatloally  and  expedi- 
tiously imprne  ex'sting  Bervi,-e  and  develop 
new  concepts  which  «re  responsive  to  public 
carrier  transportation  need-;    >f  the  seventlea. 

Bu:r=  offers  a  solution  to  tt)day  s  problems 
wtilch  Is  practical  ana  wcjrkable  In  terms  of 
today  s  needs  Wo  lusk  that  as.s<.>clates  in  busl- 
iie-'i.s  iTOvemmerit  and  eommnnl'-nttoiis  w  -rk 
with  us  U.,>  develop  the  reei  urce*  of  our  In- 
dustry A  ^o'  d  t-e^:  :;;  .i  :.>^  u  ultl  tx'  ti.e 
change  of  legL-'.ut;  n  ihii;  w.]u".d  enatjle  the 
102"  bu.s  which  ha.'^  a  proven  safetv  rec- 

ord on  the  narrower  strwta  of  our  citle.s 
to  use  the  wide  Interstate  highways  More 
people  ride  the  102  bus  t/Klay  m  ir.iractty 
traiLsportalou  syttems  than  ride  oil  the  nar- 
rower and  le-s.s  comfortable  Intercity  bus. 
Why  shouldn't  ti.ev  also  enjoy  the  same  ad- 
vantages on  the  Interstate  highway  svslem 
that  they  have  helped  to  pay  for" 

Finally  and  m(*t  important,  our  industry 
will  M.se  or  f.ill  •li  how  well  we  aerve  the 
I)Ublic  need  We  must  always  give  flrsl  prior- 
ity to  the  fact  that  evervthi ng  begins  and 
ends  with  the  c'i.stoiner  While  we  nerve  mU- 
lioiis  of  people,  there  Is  no  mass  market  in  a 
service  industry  We  aiust  serve  our  cus- 
tomers one  at  a  time  If  we  are  I*.*  prosper 
mdlvlduajjy  our  industry  tiiubt  prosper  and. 
predictahiy,  we  ciust  recognize  that  man- 
agement and  lal)or  share  common  problems 
and  csommou  opp<  rtuiuties. 


MAJORITY  SIPPORTS  SHIPMENT 
OF'  PHAMTOM  F-4  AUiCRAl'T  TO 
ISRAEL 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    Nrw    v  'P. K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP'  H  KrHE.'=iENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr  CFLI.EK  Mr  Speaker  i::;3  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  today  introduced  iden- 
tical resolutions  fallinp  for  tlie  shipment 
of  Phantom  F-4  nircraft  to  Ismcl  A  coijy 
of  the  text  of  the  House  resolution  fol- 
lows, togetlier  with  tiie  iianici  ol  the 
cosponsor,'; 

RfSOI  t.  TlOW 

Calling  for  the  fOilpment  of  Phantom  F-4 
aircraft  to  Israel  in  order  to  maintain  the 
arms  balaiu  e  lu  the  Middle  K^ni 

Whereas  the  .Soviet  t'nlon  Is  continuing  to 
supply  addriotiHi  sophisticated  weapons  In- 
cluding advanced  jet  aircraft  and  has  de- 
ployed combat  pilots  and  other  military  per- 
.s<inuel   In  Egvpt.  and  other  Arab  States,   and 

Whereas  these  actions  have  seriously  af- 
fected the  military  balance  In  the  Middle 
Kast  and   Increase  the  danger  of   war.   and 

Whereas  the  aforementioned  developments 
have  enrouragrd  certain  Arab  States  to  re- 
sist peace  negotiations  and  to  threaten  the 
resumption  of  war:    and 

Whereas  this  constitutes  a  grave  threat 
•o  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  prejudlctal  to 
the  vital   Interests  of  the  United  States,   and 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States  as 
eirpreased  by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  la  to  maintain  the  arms 
balaiu»   IB   this  region     Therefore  be  It 

Hrsolicd,  That — 

1  1  I  The  United  States  without  further  de- 
lay should  take  alBrmatlve  action  on  Israel's 
pending    request   for  T  4  Phantom   aircraft. 
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and  provide  such  supportli^  equipment  and 
assistance  as  are  essential  to  maintain  Israel's 
deterren.1  capability; 

(2i  Tlie  United  States  Government  should 
oppose  any  attempts  at  the  United  Nations 
to  alter  the  meaning  and  effect  of  Security 
CouiicU  ResoluUon  242  of  November  22,  1967. 
and  should  reafllrm  the  importance  of  secure 
and  defensible  borders  as  a  vital  element  In 
a  peace  settlement  to  be  negotiated  by  the 
parties  themselves- 

Watklns  M   Abbut  (Va.). 

Bella  8.  Abzug    (NY.). 

Hrock   Adams    (Wash  ). 

Joseph  P    Addabbo   iN.T.). 

Bill  Alexander  lArk  i. 

Glenn  M    Anderson   (Calif.). 

John  B.  Anderson    (III  ). 

WUllam  R   Anderson  (Term.). 

FYanlc  Annunzlo   (Ql.). 

mil  Archer   iTex  ). 

1'homas  L.  Ashley    (Ohio). 

Herman  Badillo   (NY.). 

WiUlam  A   Barrett  (Pa.). 

Nick  Beglch    (Alaska). 

Aiphonxo  Bell  i  Calif  ). 

B<'b  Bergland  (Minn  ). 

■^1  om  BevlU   I  Ala  i . 

Mario  Biaggl    (NY). 

Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr.    (Pa.). 

Jonathan  B    Bliitlham   (N.T.). 

Ben  B.  Blackburn  (Ga). 

John  A,  Blatnik  (Minn.). 

Hale  Hoggs  iLa  ) 

Edward  P.  Boland    (Mass.). 

Richard  Balling    (Mo  ). 

John  Brademas   ( Ind  ). 

FYank  J    Brasco  (NY'  ;. 

Jack  Brinkley   iQa.). 

Jftci  Brooks   (Tex  ). 

William  8.  Broomfleld    (MIcto.). 

Clarence  J.  Brown    (Ohio). 

John  Buchatian  (Ala). 

J    Herbert  Burke   (Fla  ). 

James  A.  Burke    iMass). 

Piaillp  Burton    i  Calif  ). 

James  A    Byrne   ( Pa. ) . 

Karle  Cabell   (Tex.). 

Hugh  L.  Carey    (N.T.). 

Charles  J    Carney    (Ohio). 

Tim  Lee  Carter    (Ky  ). 

Bob  Casey   (Tex  i , 

Elford  A   Cederberg    Mich.). 

Emanuel  Celier    (N  Y  ). 

Donald  D.  Clancy    (Ohio). 

Prank  M  Clark  .  Pa  1 

IXin  H    Clausen   (Caltf.). 

Harold  R.  Collier   (  ni  ) . 

George  W.  Collins    (111.). 

Barber  B    Conable.  Jr    (NY.). 

Silvio  O    Conte   (Mass.). 

James  C    Corman   (Calif  ). 

WilUain  R    Cotter   (Conn  ). 

R    LaviTence  Coughlln    (Pa.). 

Philip  M    Crane    ( 111  ) . 

W   C.  (Dam  Daulel  (Va.). 

Dijnunlck  V.  Daniels  (NJ.). 

John  W    Davis    iGa.i. 

James  J    Delaney    (NY  ). 

Frank   E    Deixholm   (S    Dak.). 

Jilin  H,  Dent   iPa  ) , 

Kamuel  L    Devlne   (Ohio). 

Harold  D  Donohue    Mass  i. 

Win   Jenniiig.s  Bryan  Dorn  (S.C.X. 

John  O   Dow  I  N  Y  i 

Robert  F  Drliian  iMass), 

Thaddeus  J    Dulski  (N,T.). 

John  J   Dtincan  (Tenn). 

Florence  P    Dwyer  (N.J.). 

Don  Edwards  i  Calif  I . 

Edwin  W   Edwards  (La), 

Joshua  Eli  berg  'Pa  ) 

Ed»-ln  D  Eshleman  (Pa). 

Dante  B   Fascell  iFla), 

Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.  (N.Y.). 

O   C   Flt,her  iTex  ). 

Daniel  J   Flood  (Pa.  |. 

lliomasS  Poley  (Wash  ). 

Gerald  R  Ford  (Mich  ). 

WUllam  D  Ford  (Mich.). 


Edwin  B   Porsythe  (N.J  ) . 

Donald  M.  Fraser  (Minn), 

Bill  Prenzel  (Minn  1 , 

Richard  H  Fulton  (Term.) . 

Don  Fu  qua  (Fla). 

Cornelius  E  Gallagher  (N.J.). 

Edward  A  Oarmatz  (Md  ). 

Jtjseph  M  Gaydos  (Pa  \ 

Robert  N   Olalmo  (Conn  ) . 

Sam  Gibbons  (Fla  1  . 

Barr>- M  Goldwater,  Jr.  (Calif.). 

Ella  T  Gra.«iso  (Conn.), 

Edith  Oreen  (Oreg  I  . 

WUllam  J    Green  iPa   ' 

Martha  W  Oriffiths  (Mich  K 

James  R  Orover  Jr    (NY.). 

Gilbert  Oude  (Md  > 

O    ElHott  Hagan  (Oa). 

Seymour  Halpern  iN.Y.). 

James  M   Hanley  (N.Y.). 

Orval  Hansen  i  Idaho  i . 

Michael  Harrington  (Mass.). 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins  i  Calif). 

Wayne  L   Hays  (Ohio) 

Margaret  M   HeclUer  (Mass.) . 

Henry  Helstoskl  (N.J  ) 

Floyd  V   Hlck.=  (Wash  i 

Lawrence  J  Hogan  (Md). 

Chet  Hollfleld  (Calif.). 

Frank  Horto  n  (NT). 

W,  R,  Hull.  Jr,  (Mo). 

John  E.  Hunt  (N.J). 

Richard  H  Ichord  (Mo  ) . 

Harold  T.  Johnson  (Calif.). 

Joseph  E,  Karth  (Minn). 

■William  J    Keating  lOhlo). 

Jack  F,  Kemp  (NY). 

Carleton  J   King  (N.Y.). 

Edward  I  Koch  (NY.). 

Dan  Kuykendall  (Tenn). 

Peter  N    Kyros  (Maine). 

Norman  F   Lent  (NY), 

Sherman  P  Lloyd  iCtah). 

Clarence  D  Long  (Md  K 

Manuel  Lujan,  Jr    iN  Mex). 

Paul  N  McCloskey.  Jr.  (Calif). 

Mike  McCormack  (Wash.) . 

Joseph  M  McDade  iPa  ) . 

James  D   (Mike)  McKevltt  (Colo.). 

Stewart  B   McKlnney  (Conn.). 

Rav  J  Madden  (Ind  ). 

IJoyd  Meeds  (Wash  ). 

Ralph  H  Metcalfe  .ni.). 

Itobcrt  H   Michel  (Dl.). 

Abner  J   Mlkra  (ni  ). 

George  P   MlUer  i  Calif  ), 

Joseph  G   Mlnish  (N  J  ) 

John  8   Monagan  (Conn  ) . 

William  S   Moorhead  (Pa). 

Thomas  E   Morgan  (Pa  » . 

F  Bradford  Morse  'Mass  ). 

John  E  Mass  (Calif  i 

John  M   Murphy  (NY  1 . 

John  T   Myers  ( Ind  ) 

Ancher  Nelsen  (  Minn.)  . 

Robert  N  C  Nil  iPa). 

James  O  O'Hara  (Mich  1 . 

Thomas  P  O'Neill   Jr   (Mass). 

Otto  E  Passman  ( La  I . 

Edward  J   Patten  ( N  J  ) 

TTiomas  M   Pelly  (Wash.). 

Claude  Pepper  i  Fla  1 . 

Jerry  1.   Pettis  .Calif.). 

Peter  A    Peyser  (NY). 

Otis  O    Pike  (NY) 

Alexander  Pirn  le  (NY.). 

W  R  Poage  (Tex  ) 

Bertram  I.  Podell  (N.T.). 

Richard  H   PofT  (Va  ). 

MeU-ln  Price  i  ni  ) . 

Robert  Price  -  Tex* 

Roman  C   Puclnskl  (  ni  ) . 

James  H   i  Jimmy  i  QuiUen  (T'exat4» 

Tom  Ralisback  (HI  ) , 

•William  J  Randall  (Mo). 

Charles  B  Range!  (NT). 

Thomas  M  Rees  i Calif.). 

Opden  R  Reid  (NY). 

Henrys   Reuss  (Wis  1. 

Jolin  J  Rhodes  (Ariz  ) . 

DoDaid  W  Rlegle,  Jr.  (Mlcll.). 


Rav  Robert*  i  Tex  ) . 
Peter  W   Rodlno  Jr.  (NJ.). 
Robert  A  Hoe  ( N  J  1 
Paul  G    Rog^ers   (Fla  i. 
Teoo  Roncallo  i  Wye  l . 
Fred  B    Rooney   jPai 
Benjamins  Rosetitha;  (N.T,). 
William  R   Rot  (Kans  ). 
Edward  R    Roybal  (Calif.). 
William  F    Ryan    (NY). 
Fernan,-!  J   St  Germain  (RJ.). 
Paul  S   Sarbanes  (  Md  ) . 
David  E   Sattertield  III  CVa.). 
John  P    Savior  i  Pa  I 
Jarnef  H    Scheuer   (NT.). 
Herman  T   Schneebell   fPa). 
John  P   Selberllng  (Ohic). 
fiarner  E    .Shriver     Kans.). 
Bi-'bert  L   F   Sikee     Fla.). 
B    F    Slsk   iC^Ui;  ) 
■William  L   Springer  (111  ) 
J    William  Stanton   (Ohio). 
Jiunes  V    Stanton   (Ohio). 
Rot>«rt  H   Steele  (Conn.), 
Sam  Stepper   lArlz). 
William  A    Stelger  (Wis.). 
Louis  Stokes   (Ohio). 
San-iue:  S    Stratton  (N.T,). 
W   S    (Bill  I  Stuckey,  Jr    (O*.). 
I^eonor  K    Sullivan    (Mo), 
Janie.s  W    Syn:ilnE-ton    'Mo  ). 
Fletcher  Thompson    (Ga  i. 
Prank  Thomp-son    Jr    (NJ.). 
Charles  Thone   (Nebr  i. 
Robert  O   Tleman  (R  I.). 
Morris  K    Udal!    i  Kt\t  ) . 
Lionel  Van  r>eer:!n   i Calif.). 
Charles  A    Vanlk  (Ohio). 
Joseph  P    Vlporlto  (Pa), 
Joe  D   Waggonner,  Jr    (L*.). 
Jerome  R    Waldle   (Calif). 
Charles  W   Wlialen    Jr    (Ohio). 
G   William  'Whltehurst   (Va.). 
Lawrence  G   WHliams  i  Pa  ) . 
Charles  H    Wilson   iCallf  ,). 
Larry  Winn    Jr    (Kans). 
Lestesr  L   Wolff   (NY  I  , 
Jim  Wright   (Tex  i , 
■Wendell  Wyatt   i  Oreg  ) . 
John  W    Wydler   ,N,Y.). 
Sidney  R    Yatec     111.). 
Gus  Y'atron   iPa  ) . 
John  Young  (Tex). 


JOB  SAF'ETY   REGLT^TIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WTRCCiKSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVKS 

Wednesday .  October  27    1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  an  "IndustnaJ  Safety  and 
Health  Report  "  rubli.«:hed  by  the  Center 
for  Political  Research,  analj-zes  require- 
ments of  the  Occupational  Safety  &nd 
Health  Act.  Tlie  prtx^edures  for  record- 
keeping, inspections,  and  investigation.- 
need  to  be  understod  by  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  public  officials  ahke.  if  we 
are  to  attain  the  objecl;\e  of  safety  on 
the  job. 

Tv.0  CPR  repcits  are  of  .special  value 
in  understandmi;  ihv  regui&Uons  under 
the  new  law.  I  include  Utetn  at  tlu^  Unae 
for  the  mi  ormation  of  my  colieagues 

1  Industrial  Safety  and  Health  Report   Aug   16 
to  Aug    31.   1971) 

Status  Repobt:  DiscxostTair  or  DoctrMTNTs 
The  avaUalulity  of  documents  reLatlQg  to 
the  IrkspecUons.  InvestlgaUooa,  and  Record- 
keeping provisions  of  the  OSH  Act  (Section 
6 1    Will    become   au    iQcr«asingiy   important 
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Issue  for  DOL  OSHA  aud  HEW  NIOSH  * 
Tsro  queetlona  which  are  of  primary  Im- 
portance to  unioas.  mcidical  research  and 
public  Interest  f^roups  are 

1.  Whether  DOKXSHA  will  continue  to 
use  the  rule  (developed  In  the  MoiindBvlUe 
case)  that  liisjjection  and  related  medical 
reports  wlJI  be  unavailable  until  after  the 
expiration  of  the  15-day  contest  period,  aiul 
only  If  no  objections  are  Iile<l  wiilun  this 
time:  and 

2.  Whether  HEW  NIOSH  will  defer  to 
OSHA's  legal  advice  on  the  disclosure  c.f 
medical    reports    related    to    OSH    activities. 

The  resolution  of  these  questions  Is  highly 
sl^lflcant  in  light  of  IX)Ls  policy  of  restrict- 
ing public  access  to  documents.  To  date,  DOL 
has' 

Adopted  the  policy  that  information  ex- 
empted from  discl(»ure  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  thus  placing  the  burden 
on  the  requestor  of  Infurniailuii  to  show  why 
dlacloBure  should  be  granted. 

Pl&ced  procedural  burdens  on  the  requestor 
of  Information,  even  where  Information 
access  is  available,  by  requiring  the  requestor 
to  identify  which  specific  docunienta  he 
wants  to  Inspect,  and 

Physically  limited  a  comprehensive-  inspec- 
tion of  documents  by  placing  them  in  OSHA 
regional  offices. 

DOL   EEGUI^TIONS 

The  regulations  governing  DOL-OSHA 
policy  on  the  dlscloaure  of  information  are 
bksed  upon  the  public  information  provisions 
of  the  AdmiiUstratlve  Procedures  Act  (5  USC 
552).  The  regulations.  "Examinations  and 
Copying  of  Labor  Department  Documents" 
(29  CFB  70:  JuJy  29,  1967 1,  state  that  any 
person  may  Inspect  and  copy  any  document 
"in  the  possession  and  custody  of  the  US. 
Department  of  Labor"  If,  the  documerits  are 
not  exempted  and  If  the  specUled  procedures 
for  disclosure  are  followed. 

According  to  the  regulations,  seven  specific 
types  of  documents  may  be  withheld: 

1.  Anything  designated  secret  by  Executive 
Order  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy. 

2.  Anything  relating  solely  to  Internal  DOL 
personnel  rules  and  practice, 

3.  Anything  specifically  exempted  by  law, 

4.  Any  trade  secrets  commercial  or  finan- 
cial Information  obtained  from  any  person 
on  a  privileged  or  conrtdenUal  basis. 

5  Interagency  or  intra-ageucy  memoranda 
or  letters.  ^ 

6  Personnel,  medical  or  other  files,  the  dis- 
closure of  which  would  constitute  a  clearly 
unwarranted   Invasion  of  personal  privacy, 

7  Investigatory  flies  compiled  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes 

DOL  regulations  a-ssert  that  documents 
within  five  of  the  listed  categories  (le.  all 
except  set-ret  documents  or  anything  specifi- 
cally exempted  by  law  i  may  be  made  avail- 
able, "if  I  a  rX")L  ofBclal  authorized  to  disclose 
documents!  deiernnnes  that  such  availability 
furthers  the  public  Interest  and  <it>«e  not 
Impede  any  of  the  functions  of  the  Labor 
Department   ' 

Union,  medical  and  other  Interests  which 
allege  a  need  to  examine  the  totality  of  data 
behind  an  admirustrallve  action  will  confront 
these  two  criteria  i  public  Interest  and  unen- 
cumbered lidnilnlstratlve  functions)  In  sev- 
eral areas 

PRAL-TICAt   IMPLICATIONS  OF  OOL'S  "PtTBUC 

interest"  c-arrcBioN 

DOI--OHHA  offlclals  must  decide  whether 
the  overrldlnif  pviblic  interest  warTant.s 
making  available  the  following  information 
related  to  CT>mpUanc«  operations 

occupational  Injury  and  Illness  log  In- 
formation backing  up  summaries: 


•Department  of  Labor-Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Administration  and  HEW- 
Natlonal  Institute  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health. 
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toxic  content  of  Industrial  chemicals 
whose  oompoeitlon  or  formulae  are  within 
the  realm  of  trade  secrets  of  confidential  and 
pnvllege<l   commercial    Information; 

amy  correspondence  between  DOL  and 
HEW.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Foixl  and  Drug  Administration,  or  any  other 
federivl,  slate,  or  local  agency  concerning 
criteria,  standards,  compliance  cases,  medi- 
cal research  or  Industrial  surveys, 

any  Inspection  file,  rep^.n,  or  analysis 
which  could  Involve  an  active  enforcement 
case  or  any  Individual  uc  corporate  matter  or 
privacy:  or 

any  continuing  data  on  the  progress  of  a 
case  from  the  time  when  action  initiates 
DOL  entry  Into  the  issue  until  the  time 
when  the  department  decides  to  terminate 
Its  Involvement, 

PHACTICAL    tMPI.ICATIONS    OP    DOL'S     "ITNENCVM- 
BERED     ADMINISTRATIVE     FUNCrlONS'     CRITEBION 

Regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  the 
APA  are  designed  to  keep  the  flow  of  In- 
formation from  disrupting  the  normal  duties 
of  the  agencies.  Often  they  serve  as  a  con- 
trol on  the  access  to  administrative  informa- 
tion'. 

Decentralization  within  DOL-OSHA  means 
that  10  regional  directors  are  custodians  of 
operational  documents  relating  to  any  field 
action.  While  the  10  directors  hold  delegated 
authority  to  make  all  determinations  on  a 
request  for  disclosure  of  Information,  the 
regulations  prohibit  review  of  his  decision. 
Recourse  Is  available  through  a  second  re- 
quest to  the  Solicitor  of  Labor  who  makes  a 
recommendation  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor.  While  DOL-OSHA  Is  in  the  early 
stages  of  operations,  most  determinations 
wlU  be  based  on  the  Solicitor's  recommenda- 
tions. Therefore,  availability  of  data  will  re- 
flect the  department's  cautions  against  pub- 
licizing any  information  which  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  interagency  intra-agency  oom- 
municatlons,  enforcement  proceedings,  or 
matters  of  Individual  or  corporate  privacy. 

The  regulations  further  require  each  DOL 
officer  to  keep  available  (locally  and  in 
D.C.)  "a  current  Index  providing  Identify- 
ing Information  for  the  public  as  to  any 
maceri&l  in  hla  possession  or  custody  which 
Is  Issued,  adopted,  or  promulgated  by 
him    .    .      "   This   must    Include: 

Any  final  opinions  (concurrences  and  dis- 
sents). 

Any  adjudicatory  order. 

Any  statement  of  policy  or  Interpretation 
not   published    In    the    Federal   RegUter,  and 

Any  administrative  staff  manual  or  In- 
struction that  afrect«  any  member  of  the 
public. 

Significance:  The  importance  of  complete 
and  Informative  indices  is  critical  because, 
first,  requests  must  specify  the  precise  In- 
formation to  be  made  available  and.  sec- 
ond, the  officer's  authority  to  grant  a  request 
Is  related  to  his  ability  to  find  the  document 
described  Thus,  incomplete  or  unclear  re- 
quests, based  on  information  in  indices  or 
on  secondary  sources,  can  be  denied  on  the 
technicality  that  APA  procedural  steps  were 
not   followed 

Indices  for  OSHA  documents  are  not 
ready,  although  the  Solicitor's  Office  cur- 
rently Is  serving  as  the  assistance  center  for 
this  type  of  query  There  are  no  Immediate 
plans  to  formalize  regional  Information 
sources  and  none  are  exp>ected  until  after 
the  OSHA  organization  settles  Into  normal 
operations  Even  were  this  to  occur.  Indices 
BtiU  would  emphasize  oplnlon-and-order 
data  riither  than  Interpretive  or  Instruc- 
tional Information  Thus,  anf/one  requeittng 
disclosure  of  DOL  OSHA  data  mutt  know 
precisely  what  documents  are  to  be  dm- 
closed  and  what  Is  the  position  of  the  offi- 
cial   authorized    to    approve    disclosure 

COUST   ACTION   LXAVXS  IS8UC  UNIKSOLW) 

Weckiler  v  Shultz  (US  I>l8trlct  Court, 
District   of   Columbia:    No    364e-9«,    Feb,    1, 
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1971)   provides  the  major  precedent  to  date 

on  the  Issue  but  leaves  questions  unanswered 

A  group  from  Ralph  Nader's  Outer  for  the 
Study  of  Responsive  Law  asked  the  Btireau 
of  Labor  Standards  (LSB)  for  access  to  DOL's 
reports  on  In-plant  inspections  conducted 
under  the  Wal&h-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act  They  specifically  requested  Inspectors' 
Reports  nnd  Notices  of  Violations  I^H  Di- 
rectors David  Swankln  In  1969  and  George 
Guenther  in  1970  denied  the  reqviests 
Ouenther  refused  access  to  "current"  files, 
but  was  ready  to  gr.int  access  to  "non-cur- 
rent "  reports  upon  agreement  that  names  of 
persons  would  not  be  disclosed 

DOL's  opposition  to  disclosure  was  detailed 
In  statements  by  Sw^ankln,  Ciiienther,  Solici- 
tor of  Labor.  Laurence  Sllberman  (  now  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor)  and  Chief  of  the  Contract 
Safely  Division  Eugene  Newman  (now  act- 
ing director  of  DOL-OSHA  Office  of 
Compliance)  : 

Release  of  the  reports  would  violate  the 
employer-government  cooperative  trust,  since 
inspection  data  was  obtained  under  agree- 
ment that  the  information  would  remain 
confidential: 

Reports  of  Inspectors  were  internal  DOL 
working  papers:  and 

Repwrts  were  compiled  for  purposes  of  en- 
forcing the  public  contract  service  laws. 

The  court  held  that  USB  failed  to  meet 
the  burden  of  showing  that  the  records  were 
exempt  under  the  provisions  of  the  APA  or 
DOL  regulations: 

"Nothing  In  the  records  sought  Is  a  trade 
secret  or  commercial  or  financial  Informa- 
tion ...  or  Is  an  Internal  memorandum  .  .  . 
or  Is  an  investigatory  file  compiled  for  law 
enforcement  purposes  within  the  meaning 
of   .   .   .    I  the   provisions   of  the  APA|." 

The  court's  finding  for  Wecksler  In  this 
case  simply  means  that  DOL  did  not  legally 
withhold  the  Walsh-Healey  Inspection  re- 
ports which  were  requested  While  It  l.s 
doubtful  that  DOI^-OSHA  would  use  the  same 
arguments  to  withhold  Inspection  rep<jrts 
prepared  under  the  OSH  Act.  free  access  to 
related  documentation  Is  still  unresolved  The 
coLirt  asserted  that  Uie  governmental  agency 
must  prove  documents  were  protected  by 
exemptions.  DOL  regulations  and  policy  as- 
serted that  Information  exempted  from  dis- 
closure was  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion (I.e.,  that  the  burden  w.xs  on  the  re- 
questor to  show  why  disclosure  should  be 
granted ) . 

Implications:  The  OSHA  information  gov- 
erned by  DOL's  'Public  Interest  "  criteria  re- 
lates to  one  c>r  more  of  the  three  primary  ex- 
emptions noted  In  Weckiler :  internal  memo- 
randa, matters  of  individual  or  corporate  pri- 
vacy, and  Investigatory  files  The  courts  de- 
termine whether  exemptiorw  are  lawful  by 
considering  questions  such  as  the  distinc- 
tion between  recorded  facts  and  recommend- 
ed opinions,  the  terms  under  which  poten- 
tially incrimiivatlng  Information  Is  provided, 
the  generally  accessibility  of  data  on  Indus- 
trial processes  and  the  relationship  between 
report  data  and  enforcement  proceedings 

Despite  these  guidelines,  the  court  Judg- 
ments reflect  only  what  Is  nof  exempt  Prece- 
dent, therefore,  is  of  minimal  value  because 
the  ultimate  decL^lon  rests  on  the  court'.s  m 
camera  i  in  judges  chambers)  examination  of 
the  documents  and  because  only  the  reasons 
favoring    disclosure   are   ever    known. 

An  example  of  this  Is  the  "Intervenors  " 
portion  of  the  Wecksler  cAse.  Involving  the 
Oil,  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers  Interna- 
ticnial  Union  OCAW  requested  disclosure  of 
a  specific  accident  ref>ort  on  an  explosion 
and  tire  at  the  Shell  Oil  and  Chemical  Com- 
pany's IJeer  Park,  Tex  refinery  They  also 
asked  the  court  for  a  declaration  that  similar 
Investigative  reports  be  subject  to  the  APA 
dlscli  ..lure  provisions. 

Alter  reviewing  the  report  In  chambers, 
the  ourt  found.  ".  .  .  the  Deer  Park  report 
to  be  exempt  from  disclosure  under  the  pro- 
visions of  5  USC  52a(b)  (4)    "  The  court  con- 
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eluded  that  tbe  report  oont&liied  either 
(Without  specifying  which)  trade  secrets  or 
confidential  private,  commercial  or  financial 
Information,  and  therefore  a  general  declara- 
tion was  not  warranted. 

The  Werksler  case  has  also  .served  to  high- 
light DOL's  administrative  actions  In  the 
face  of  an  adverse  ( to  DOL )  court  ruling  on 
information  disclosure.  The  Walsh-Healey 
Inspection  records  which  Wecksler  wanted  to 
ezojnlne  were  a.l  reftumed  to  the  regional 
offices  across  the  country.  Thus  a  compre- 
hensive examination  was  rendered  highly 
impractical  by  virtue  of  location  nie  Nader 
group  has  had  to  be  content  with  only  a 
partial  review  of  the  records  In  question. 

[Industrial  Safety  and  Health  Re(>ort.  Sept    1 

to  Sept.  15.  1871) 

KI06H  Process   and  Phiortties   por   Critfria 

Devei.opmtnt 

The  primary  function  of  NIOSH  -to  de- 
velop criteria  upon  which  ocrupatlonal  safety 
and  health  stiindardi!  may  be  based — Is  re- 
flected In  the  agency's  allocation  of  fiscal 
1972  funds  nboit  6'd  per  cent  or  $1C3  mil- 
lion of  the  $24  5  nilUlon  total,  will  go  for 
criteria  and  standards  development  In  June, 
NIOSH  Director  Marcus  Key  said  that  pri- 
ority would  be  given  t,o  research  dealing  with 
toxic  materials  iind  harmful  physical  agents. 

PROCEDtJRES 

TTie  process  by  which  NIOSH  will  develop 
criteria  for  standards  consists  of  four  basic 
stages:  setting  priorities,  pre-research  lit- 
erature and  knowledge  survey,  ba&ic  research 
(If  necessary),  and  processing  information 
Into  acceptable  criteria. 

The  NIOSH  organiratlonal  units  chiefly 
Involved  In  this  process  are  the  Office  of 
Health  Surveillance  (Priorities  Evaluation 
Branch ) ,  the  Office  of  Research  and  Stand- 
ards Development,  and  tlie  Division  of 
Laboratories    and    Criteria   Development. 

The  objective  of  the  criteria  development 
process  Is  to  produce  criteria  documents  on 
particular  chemical  and  physical  agents.  A 
criteria  package  Is  composed  of  five  sepa- 
rate but  Inier-related  documents  for  each 
agent: 

1  Hazard  criteria  document — an  analysis 
of  the  dose-effect  relationships  and  safe  levels 
of  exposure. 

2  Engineering  criteria  document — An 
analysis  of  necessary  engineering  controls  In- 
cluding monitoring,  testing,  and  personal 
protective  equipment. 

3.  Background  Information  document — a 
complete  information  guide  on  hazard 
criteria    and    engineering    controls 

4  Evaluation  manual — an  evaluation  pro- 
cedural guide  for  compliance  officers. 

5  0:>od  procedures  and  practices  manual — 
a  sped&cally  designed  manual  for  occupa- 
tional gruups  and  Industries  dealing  'with 
engineering  control  methodology  In  detail, 
and  with  specific  engineering  criteria  not 
covered  in  the  engineering  document. 

The  first  three  documents  coniprl.se  the 
basic  criteria  package,  while  the  latter  two 
are  de.signed  to  standardize,  as  much  as 
possible,  evaluation  and  good  practices 
procedures. 

Priorities  Development :  TTie  Priorities  Eval- 
uation Branch  of  the  Office  of  Health  Sur- 
veillance will  develop  a  priorities  system 
based  on  the  following  Information: 

The  annual  list  of  all  known  toxic  sub- 
stances. 

A  review  of  cliemical  production  figures  to 
determine  trendo  in  pr^  ductlon  and  to  Iden- 
tify new  chemicals  introduced  to  the  majket. 

An  evaluation  of  haaArds  by  NIOSH  stall  to 
rate  hazards  on  the  buslt  o!  seventy  of  ac- 
tion and  illness. 

Population  by  type  of  plant  and  plant  sLie, 

Information  of  population  exposure  for 
NIOSH  surveillance  data  and  plant  size. 

Data  from  state  and  local  agencies  th.it 
are   a   part    of    the    NIOSH   surveillance   pro- 
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gram  and  others,  with  the  necessary  data 
on  incldenoe  and  prevalence. 

Health  statistics  from  HEW's  Health  Serv- 
ices and  MentaJ  Health  Administration  on 
incidence  and  prevalence. 

Data  from  NIOSH  and  tlie  literature  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  material  being 
used  Lu  industry, 

A  profeGsional  in-house  evaluation  to  esti- 
mate new  areas  of  concern  and  hazards  that 
may  not  be  visible  In  other  sources, 

A  professional  extramural  evaluation  to 
estimate  new  areas  of  concern  a.'id  hazards 
thai  may  not  be  visible  In  other  sources,  and 

Requests  for  determinations  of  toxic  levels 
which  will  generate  new  Informa^on  of  toxic 
chemicAls. 

This  information  is  then  grouped  Into 
six  indices: 

1  Trend  Index,  baaed  upon  estimates  of 
ciianges  in  the  use  of  chemical  or  physical 
ageuus. 

2  DiittbiUty  Index,  based  upon  an  agent's 
toxicity  aud  severity  of  actioii,  and  type  of 
illness  produced. 

3  Population  Index,  based  upon  projections 
from  a  valid  sample  of  US.  Industry  to  estl- 
nxate  the  ntunber  of  workers  potentially  ex- 
posed to  a  hazard. 

4  Incidence  and  Prevalence  Index,  the 
correlation  of  occujjatlona!  Illnesses  with 
specific   agents  and   physical   conditions. 

5  Quantily  Index,  estimates  of  quantity  of 
a  particular  chemical  or  physical  agent  to 
which  a  worker  may  be  exposed. 

6.  Visibility  Index,  the  consideration  of 
the  subjective  evaluation  of  professional 
safety  ivnd  health  personnel  in  all  levels  of 
governirient  and  industry  and  viilble  concern 
of  workers  and  the  public 

Once  the  information  has  been  grouped 
Into  the  sl.x  Indices,  It  undergoes  a  priority 
evaluation  based  on  computer  analysis  of  the 
comparative  data.  The  priority  list  is  reviewed 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  whose  com- 
ments and  suggestions  are  incorporated  Into 
the   priority   evaluation   program. 

This  priority-setting  process  may  be  short- 
ened, especially  for  those  agents  and  sub- 
stances on  which  a  great  deal  of  work  has 
already  been  done  A  case  in  point  are  the 
10  priority  substance.s  specified  for  criteria 
development  during  the  current  xear.  asbes- 
tos, beryllium,  carbon  monoxide,  fibergla&s, 
heat,  lead,  mercury,  noise,  silica,  and  ultra 
violet  light  According  to  Dr.  Charles  Powell, 
(Director,  NIOSH  Office  of  Research  and 
Standards  Development  i  a  substantial 
amount  of  work  had  already  been  done  on 
these  sub-stances  and  agents  prior  to  the 
est4»bllshment  of  NIOSH  Based  upon  this 
wcrli.  much  of  which  was  done  by  NIOSH's 
predecessor,  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  (BOSH  ' .  the  10  priority  agents 
were  selected 

During  1969  BOSH  developed  a  priority 
rating  system  which  was  an  unrefined  ver- 
sion of  the  current  NIOSH  system  At  the 
October  1969  meeting  of  the  industrial  Hy- 
giene Foundation  Andrew  D  Hosev  (then 
director  of  the  BOSH  Division  of  Criteria 
Rn-<  Stand.irds  Development!  outlined  the 
s>-stem  along  with  findings  for  183  chemical 
and  physical  agents  Each  substance  was 
r.ited  and  g:ven  a  priority  number  (see  Ho- 
sey's  papyer  reprinted  In  the  Journal  of  Or- 
ciipatumal  Medicine  Vol  12  No  2,  February 
19701  Although  NIOSH  Is  Ciirrently  using 
the  BOSH  priorities  ss  a  pulde  to  Its  present 
and  future  wirk  it  will  iiot  necessarily  adopt 
the  BOSH  <irrier  of  prl.irities 

P'-r-Rcsi'arcU  Literature  and  Knowledge 
Survey  Following  the  establlsliment  of 
priorities  the  Office  of  Research  and  Stand- 
ards Development  (Toxicity  and  Research 
Analysis  Branch  I  will  oonduct  a  preliminary 
evaluation  of  literature  and  other  sources  to 
determine  the  current  level  of  knowledge  on 
priority  substances  If  the  current  level  of 
knowledge  is  iiviufflcient.  NIOSH  will  estab- 
lish a  s<hedule  ol  managemeiu  pnorltles  and 
an  efstlmale  of  time  and  re»»ourc<»s  necessary 
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to  develop   the   Information   for  the  criteria 
dix-umenl. 

At  this  point,  an  evaluation  Is  made  of 
the  substances  to  be  Included  on  tbe  annual 
list  of  known  toxic  maierlalB.  the  list  Is 
published  and  along  with  all  supporting 
dc>cumei:is  sttred  in  the  Infonnatlon  Storage 
and  Retrieval  System. 

A  comprehensive  literature  review  Is  then 
ruade  of  those  priority  substances  for  which 
tliere  Is  l:ist:SoU  i.t  criteria  development 
knowledge. 

A  criteria  development  coordinator  for 
each  criteria  document  will  be  responsible 
for: 

— monitoring    any    contracts    which    have 
been  let  for  his  particular  criteria  document, 
— coordinating   tie   in-housc  development 
of  the  particular  criteria,  and 

— providing  the  logistics  for  an  In-hoose 
review  by  a  iximmittee  of  experts 

The  comprehensive  literature  survey  uiay 
uncover  the  necessary  informailoii  upon 
which  criteria  may  be  developed  and  no  addi- 
tional research  will  be  required  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  survey  reveals  inadequate 
Informatior,  ad,'i:tioual  research  will  be  per- 
formed by  Uie  Division  of  Laboratories  and 
Criteria  Development  in  Cincinnati 

Research  Should  a  particular  subst&ooe 
or  agent  require  additional  research,  tbe  Divi- 
sion of  Laboratories  will  conduct  all  or  any 
one   of   the   following: 

Additional  literature  search. 
Internal  laboratory  research. 
Internal  epidemiological  research. 
Awarding  of  research  contracts,  and 
Providing  for  external  research  grants. 
This  effort  is  geared  u-  produce  all  or  any 
one  of  the  f  ollowit^g  : 

Dose-response  relationships  to  determliie 
exposure  levels  which  are  safe  and  the  bio- 
logical affect  of  exposure. 

Data  on  protective  equipment  and  control 
or  technological  procedures  to  be  used  In 
connection  with  a  hazard. 

Exposure  monitoring  procedures. 
Type  and  frequency  of  medical  examnia- 
tloi^  or  other   tests  made  available  by   em- 
ployers, and 

Labels  and  other  appropriate  forms  of 
warning. 

Criteria  Formulatuyn  and  Deielopmeni: 
After  all  required  Information  on  a  sub- 
stance or  physical  agent  has  been  gathered 
additional    steps    are    involved 

A  final  la-hou&e  i^view  of  the  information 
available  frojf  the  literature  and,  or  the 
research. 

Intramural  recommendations  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  criteria  document  are 
made. 

An  Intramural  committee  will  consider  tbe 
data  and  Indicate  actions  for  the  Implemen- 
tation of  criteria,  e.g..  determine  the  level 
of  exposure  that  wiii  be  acceptable  or  the 
best   methods   for   e-gineenng  control. 

The    criteria    coordinator,    with    staff    as- 
sistance, will  prepare  the  criteria  document. 
An    In-house   review   of   the   document    for 
completeness,     format,     and     technical     ac- 
curacy, 

A  review  of  the  doeuraient  by  a  r^atlotially- 
reccgnlzed  committee  cf  pr<jfessiot>als  (a  dif- 
ferent extramural  committee  will  be  ap- 
pointed   for   each    criteria    document'. 

Another  review  by  the  Intrs mural  com- 
mittee to  consider  recommendations  of  the 
extramural  committee 

A  final  in-ho;ise  review  of  the  document 
for  completeness,  format  and  teciinical 
accuracy 

An  overall  review  of  the  d^x-ument  before 
being  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW   and 

A  review  bv  the  Department  of  Labor  be- 
fore being  promulgated  into  a  permanent 
standard. 

Estimated  Costs  Tbe  eettnaated  contract 
costs  for  a  literature  survey  are  from  $20,- 
000  to  »40.000  Another  »20,000  tCi  »40.00C'  is 
tlie  estimated  cost  of  completing  a  criteria 
doc  imenl    containing    reoiHsamended    siai^O- 
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ardii  The  total  c(»l  therefore  would  Vm-  from 
»40  000  to  »80.000  p>er  criteria  dtx-ument 

Estimated  Time  Consideraticms :  Depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  inTorn^tlon  avail- 
able the  average  time  Involved  for  the  com- 
plete development  of  a  criteria  dix-umeiit  Is 
apprriximately  nine  months 

It  has  been  estimated  that  af.er  NTOSH  is 
fully  operable  (in  about  two  years  i  it  will 
be  able  to  produce  from  20  to  30  criteria  doc- 
uments per  ye.vr  gl\en  the  ;rf-s.:.';y  pro- 
jected levels  of  funding 

OUTUJOK 

Given  ihe  current  atid  projected  budget 
level,  and  with  the  curreat  stat«  of  knowl- 
edge. It  18  reasonable  Ui  a.>surae  that  the  de- 
velopmenx  of  p«nn&ne:it  c  t  cupatioiial  heai.  ii 
standards  will  be  a  slow  and  costly  process 
Even  at  the  rate  of  30  permanent  sumdanis 
per  year,  it  will  take  a  decade  to  complete 
the  necessary  work  on  those  substances  tor 
which  TTireahold  Limit  Values  have  been 
established. 

In  All  attempt  to  shorten  this  process. 
NIOSH  plana  to  develop  criteria  for  the 
promulgation  of  Interim  standards.  This 
"quick  and  dirty  method."  as  the  NIOSH 
peopie  call  It  would  take  all  available  Infor- 
mation on  a  substance  and  use  It  as  an  In- 
terim or  emergency  measure  to  be  refined 
at  a  later  date. 

When  one  considers  that  there  are  some 
15.000  possible  toxic  substances  In  the  work- 
places of  the  United  States,  even  this  Interim 
effort  may  not  be  adequate. 

The  masslveness  of  the  criteria  and  stand- 
ards development  task  has  led  one  partici- 
pant to  comment,  "To  completely  document 
all  real  hazards  and  fill  gaps  In  research 
would  require  a  tenfold  increase  in  the  level 
of  expenditures  for  the  next  decade.  Even 
then  the  problem  may  not  t>e  effectively 
solved." 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  financial 
resources,  a  major  factor  Is  the  availability 
of  highly  trained  technical,  medical,  and 
managerial  p>er»onneI.  While  It  can  be  as- 
sumed that  NIOSH  has  the  potential  to  ac- 
quire the  additional  technical  and  medical 
talents  necessary,  this  may  not  be  the  ce.se 
for  managerial  and  administrative  staff. 
NIOSH's  success  hi  the  development  of  cri- 
teria win  largely  depend  upon  how  well  It 
can  manage  and  administer  the  technical 
Information  It  develops  This  task  will  re- 
quire an  expansion  of  personnel  who  have  a 
high  level  of  administrative  skills  along  with 
tb«  necessary  technical  background. 


LABOR  WAKES  UP— LET  US  GET 
TO  WORK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or   iLUNuia 

IN  THE  HOt'BE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WfdnrsddV.  October  27,   1971 

Mr  DERWINSKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chica>;o-South  Suburban  Now.s.  an  in- 
dependent publicatic^n  primarily  serving 
the  black  (.titninujiities  ui  Llie  souUi  end 
of  Chicago  and  adjacent  .•■■.uburban  area.s 
carried  a  very  effecme  and  dramatic  edi- 
torial in  its  October  16  issue  Ttie  edi- 
torial di-^u-s-sed  the  need  for  cooperation 
from  labor  unions  willi  pha.se  II  of  the 
Presidents  economic  plan 

The  editorial  follows. 

LABom  W»K»M  fp  — Lrr'B  Orr  To  Wo«k 

Labor  leaders  :i^;reed  Tuesday  to  serve  as 
labor  represen-stl'.es  on  the  !5-member  Pay 
Board  th.Ht  will  re»fu!a»e  rharigea  '.n  pay  dur- 
ing Phase  n  <jf  Prfsldeiit  NIX'Mi  s  economic 
plan  Ttie  leaders  Inrluding  the  heretofore 
recalcitrant    George    Meany,    agreed    to    help 
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after  receiving  Nixon's  assurances  that  the 
government  will  not  Interfere  with  the  de- 
cisions   of    the    three-sided    panel. 

The  Pay  Board  will  set  general  rules — 
called  g'lldellnes,  criteria,  or  standards — and 
will  regulate  changes  In  pay  after  the  cur- 
rent wHee-prlce  freeze  thaws  The  Board  Is 
ioninosed  of  etiual  numbers  of  representa- 
tives from  labor,  management  and  the  gen- 
eral  public 

We  are  delighted  that  organized  labor 
has,  at  long  last.  dTlded  to  c<x>perate  The 
economy,  with  all  Its  problems  and  or  re- 
wird."!.  certainly  affpcts  workers,  we  cannot 
imaccme  why  If  has  taken  this  long  for  labor 
to  "kjet  its  thing  together  " 

Nijw  th^it  !ab<T  hiis  Joined  the  "main- 
stream" once  more  we  foresee  that  the  Pay 
B'ard  111  iv  n.T'^[npll.«ih  mufh  ninre  than  It  is 
df^sSgned  to  do.  In  the  long  run.  the  Pay 
Hoard  may  act  as  an  Initial  arbiter  of  labor 
((-..•.pu' es  -  before  they  reach  the  stage  where 
negotiators  must  be  called  In  anj-way  The 
BoarO  may  also  exert  a  very  powerful  Influ- 
ence on  the  "demand.s"  of  labor,  and  on  the 
"stubbornness"  of  management 

All  In  all.  the  Presidents  economic  pro- 
gram may  influence  the  entire  face  of  the 
economy,  not  Just  for  the  period  in  which 
It  Is  In  effect,  but  for  years  to  come  We  sus- 
pect that  this  fact  was  the  major  reason 
why  many  labor  loders  were  so  hesitant 
to  get  Involved.  Perhaps  they  foresaw  that 
much  of  the  union  rhetoric  of  the  past,  and 
many  of  labor's  past  methods  fur  gaining 
needed  changes,  would  become  obsolete  If 
everybody— labor,  management  and  the  pub- 
lic alike — were  to  realize  that  they  are  all 
In  the  economic-soup  together 

Now  that  that  realization  has  come,  we 
urge  everybody  to  get  on  with  the  Job  at 
hand — supporting  the  President  In  his  cou- 
rageous and  innovative  efforts  to  shore  up 
our   faltering   economy. 
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MORE  ON  THE  PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  luwA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  op- 
position to  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  rcKaidnig  prayer  in  public 
buildings  continues  u>  grow  as  evidenced 
by  the  follov-iiiK  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  tlie  September  26  issue  of  the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register: 
Public    Prayeh-s 

The  controversy  over  the  proposed  "prayer 
amendment"  to  the  Coiustliution  has  flared 
up  again,  with  a  group  uf  religious  leaders 
spearheading  a  couuter-ofTenslve  to  block 
the  measure  in  Congress  {Supporters  of  the 
amendment  persuaded  enough  representa- 
tives to  sign  a  peLltloii  that  removed  the  pro- 
posal from  tlie  Judiciary  Committee  and 
brought  It  to  the  House  floor. 

The  proposed  aniendinent  states  that 
'  nothing  In  the  Constltulloii  sliaJl  abridge 
the  right  of  persons  lawfully  assenibied.  lii 
any  puolic  building  which  is  supported  In 
whole  or  in  part  through  the  expenditure  of 
[lubllc  funds  to  participate  in  nondenomlna- 
tlona!    prayer  " 

The  proposal  Is  a  slap  at  the  Supreme 
Court  which  nearly  a  decade  ago  ruled  that 
classroom  pr;iyer«  ordered  by  state  or  school 
omciais  violated  the  Pint  Amendment  That 
amendment  guarant*-**  both  freedom  of  reli- 
gious belief  and  freedom  from  a  ,it,ite-cetab- 
l!:^hed  church 

The  religious  leaders  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed prayer  amendment  pointed  out  that 
the  court   decision   does  not   prohibit   volun- 


tary praying.  They  expressed  fear  of  govern- 
ment Intrusion  Into  rellglotis  affairs  If  the 
proposed  amendment  Is  approved,  thus  erod- 
ing the  First  Amendment  guarantee  against 
an  established  religion  In  tKith  Instances, 
churchmen  touched  key  questions  in  the  con- 
troversy. 

Although  most  denominations  engage  In 
corporate  .supplications,  prayer  Is  primarily 
a  personal  response  to  Ood  or  some  other 
spirit  or  being  beyond  self.  As  such  It  ought 
not  t>e  a  political  Issue,  a  legally  imposed 
policy  or  a  patriotic  exercise. 

Some  of  the  best  advice  on  praver  was 
given  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  re- 
corded In  Matthews  Oospel  There  Christ 
says : 

"And  when  you  pray  you  must  not  be  like 
the  hyporritea:  for  they  lore  to  stand  and 
pray  in  the  Synagogue  and  at  the  street 
corner.^,  that  they  may  be  .seen  by  men.  Truly, 
I  say  to  you,  they  have  thetr  reward. 

"But  uhen  you  pray,  go  into  your  room 
and  shut  your  door  and  pray  to  your  Father 
u-ho  IS  in  secret,  and  your  Father  u)ho  sees  in 
secret  u-ill  reward  you. 

"And  in  praying  do  not  heap  up  empty 
phra-tes  as  the  Gentiles  do;  for  they  think 
that  they  uill  be  heard  for  their  many 
words." 

Those  passages  should  be  required  reading 
for  congressmen  who  want  to  exploit  reli- 
gious devotions  for  political  ends. 


UNTTED  NATIONS  SUPPORT 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    M.\ss^    liu^n-rs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1971 

Mr  HARRINGTON  Mr  Speaker,  I 
am  deepl.v  troubled  by  these  in;  Ide  and 
outside  of  government  who  are  threat- 
ening to  retaliate  again.st  the  United 
Nation.s  for  its  action  en  Ohinrse  rep- 
resentation by  cutting  back  our  contribu- 
tion to  that  organization  Nothing  could 
be  more  .shortsighted  than  for  us  to  in- 
stitute a  piolicy  of  financial  blackmail  for 
the  UN.  There  is  no  cause  for  surprise 
whatsoever  in  that  the  U  N.  rejected 
an  American  policy  which  has  been 
wholly  unrealistic  from  the  .t;tart.  The 
inherent,  basic  contradiction  in  the 
President's  effort  to  reconcUe  with  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  while  simul- 
taneously maintaining  a  ."^eat  for  Taiwan 
In  the  UN  was  always  clear,  and  to  use 
the  fact  that  a  majority  of  member  na- 
tions have  refu.sed  to  accept  this  contra- 
diction as  an  excuse  to  scuttle  the  United 
Nations  is  Irrational. 

Last  week  more  than  100  members  of 
the  Hou.se  pledged  our  continued  support 
for  full  US  funding  of  the  United  Na- 
tions regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
vote  on  China  I  wa.s  particularly  plexused 
to  receive  in  today's  mail  a  letter  from 
Amba.s.sador  George  Bush  enclosing  a 
copy  of  his  statement  to  the  U.N.  Fifth 
Committee.  He  said  tlien: 

I  want  to  insure  this  commlfee  that  tlie 
Administration  of  President  Nixon  Is  not 
threatening  the  United  NaMnns,  or  planning 
financial  reprisals  for  any  political  contln- 
genrv  here  On  the  c.-intrary  as  I  think  I  have 
Just  made  plain,  we  want  the  U  N  's  finances 
to  be  rescued  from  their  present  precarl  us 
state. 

I  urge  Amba-ssador  Bush  and  his  su- 
periors in   the  executive  branch  to  re- 
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afflnn  these  words  once  again.  I  urge  him 
to  repeat  firmly  his  warning  that  we 
should  "never  allow  tliese  differences  of 
ours  to  overshadow  our  common  in- 
terest in  the  search  for  peaceful  solu- 
tions. Let's  be  glad  we  have  a  fruitful 
clash  of  words  instead  of  a  mortal  clash 
of  arm.s.  Let's  not  wear  away  the  fabric 
of  trust  in  tliis  place  by  threatening  each 
Other  with  reprisals  or  imputing  mali- 
cious motives  to  each  other.  Let  us  re- 
member the  common  interest  that 
brought  us  here  in  the  first  place,  and  let 
us  cooperate  to  save  that  interest-^ 
financially  and  in  every-  other  way." 


GEORGIA'S  YOUTH   CONSERVA- 
TIONIST OF  THE   YEAR 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    CEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  6.  1971 

Mr,  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my 
colleagues  share  my  enthiLsiasm  for 
hunting,  and  because  of  this  I  would  like 
to  call  to  your  attention  the  fine  article 
from  the  Georgia  Game  &  Fi.sh  magazine 
written  by  a  yotmg  lady  from  the  First 
District.  Miss  Donna  Ash  of  Oliver, 
Screven  Cotmty.  Ga. 

It  is  believed  that  Mi.ss  Ash's  concern 
for  conservation  and  her  having  been 
named  the  Georgia  Sportsman's  Federa- 
tion Youth  Conservationist  of  the  Year  in 
1970  makes  her  fine  article  on  dove  shoot- 
ing interesting  and  appealmg  to  even  the 
seasoned  sportsman. 

The  article  follows: 

Mr  F^RST  DovB  Shoot 
( By  Donna  Ash ) 

I  eagerly  looked  forward  to  trying  my  luck 
In  hunting  this  tricky  dun  grey  bird,  weigh- 
ing not  more  than  4  to  6  ounces,  known  as 
the  mourning  dove.  On  brief  hunts  I  had  gone 
with  my  father  when  I  was  younger — but 
then  I  was  considered  too  inexperienced  to 
take  a  stand.  For  the  past  two  years  my 
Invitation  seemed  to  always  end  with  a  last 
minute  rush — and  for  various  reasons  I  was 
left  at  home. 

This  time  I  eliminated  all  the  excuses  and 
persuaded  my  father  to  take  me  with  him. 
When  he  came  out  loaded  with  his  shells 
and  gun,  I  was  waiting  in  the  truck  like  an 
Immovable  object.  Besides  who  could  tell  the 
boys  from  the  girls  with  all  the  long  hair  this 
day  and  time,  much  less  the  camouflaged 
clothing? 

I  was  dropped  off  In  an  out  of  way  place 
to  be  as  Inconspicuous  as  possible  At  least 
I  had  graduated  from  the  role  of  a    retriever  " 

It  was  a  beautlfvil  afternoon,  the  sky  was 
a  lovely  shade  of  clear  blue  with  Just  a  few 
wispy  clouds  floating  by.  The  nippy  breeze 
was  Just  enough  to  keep  the  bright  sun  from 
being  uncomfortable. 

I  surveyed  the  area  for  a  good  stand.  There 
was  an  excellent  place  l)e8lde  a  hedge-covered 
fence  separating  a  pond  surrounded  by  scat- 
tered saplings  from  a  ccirnfleld  stripped  with 
rye  grass.  Across  tlie  field  the  pme  trees  were 
gently  swaying  as  If  nodding  approval  of  my 
presence. 

Soon  the  doves  started  swo<.ping  Into  the 
field.  I  was  now  In  shooting  position  trying 
to  take  steady  aim  at  that  dipping,  dodging 
bundle  of  feathers  feeling  obligated  to  beat 
the  average  In  shooting'  Now  I  cnuld  tell  at 
a  glknce  why  this  little  bird  cculd  make  a 
hunter  feel  at  war  with  himself 

Suddenly  there  was  such  a  burst  of  rapid 
fire  shooting  across  the  field.  It  sounded  like 


a  minor  war  and  I  was  In  the  midst  of  It  all, 
1  didn't  know  whether  to  hit  the  grovind,  run, 
or  shoot.  In  my  excited  state,  every  gun 
seemed  to  be  pointed  In  my  direction. 
Whew — that  brief  session  seemed  about  an 
hour  long-  I  gave  a  sight  of  relief — I  waa 
completely  out  of  range  from  other  hunters 
and  apparently  I  w^as  not  the  intended  target! 

My  attention  was  now  turned  to  a  more 
Important  matter,  the  dove.s  They  were  dart- 
ing In  at  regular  intervals,  even  If  I  were 
not  looking  in  the  right  directloii  I  could  soon 
tell  when  doves  were  entering,  by  the  burst 
of  gunfire  acrosi  the  field.  By  this  time  I'd 
begun  to  get  the  hang  of  things  Id  shoot 
swiftly  at  a  flying  bundle  of  feathers  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presented  Itself.  To  my 
amazement  I  soon  discovered  It  was  easier 
to  kill  a  mess  of  skeet  than  dove 

A  lone  dove  was  circling  the  field  slowly 
Several  doves  had  already  t)een  feathered 
through  my  ct<ntinued  efforts  and  I  was  de- 
termined not  to  let  this  one  get  away.  I 
started  aiming  when  the  dove  came  from 
behind  some  trees  I  held  my  fire  until  he 
was  almost  opposite  me.  quickly  now  I 
squeezed  the  trigger.  The  dove  folded  In 
flight  and  hit  the  ground  Some  one  yelled, 
"You  got  Im  Donna  ' 

I  had  a  great  time  and  also  proved  that 
the  U.S.  average  of  7.9  shots  per  bird  Ls  fairly 
accurate.  I  can  now  under.sland  why  the 
dove  IS  such  a  popular  game  bird  It  not  only 
provides  a  source  of  excellent  meat,  but  Is  an 
exciting  sport  for  the  hunter  plus  giving 
man  an  opportunity  to  see  nature  at  its 
finest. 


THE  LATE  JAMES  O.  FULTON 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
death  of  our  colleague.  Representative 
James  G.  Fulton,  on  October  6,  there 
have  been  many  tributes  paid  him  as 
a  legislator  and  as  a  man. 

The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  residents  of  Allegheny  County  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  reflected  in  this  formal 
resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 
county  commissioners.  I  insert  the  res- 
olution into  the  Record  for  the  atten- 
tion of  mj'  coUeagues: 

RisoLtrriON 

Whereas,  the  untimely  passing  of  US  Rep- 
resentative James  G  Fulton  has  left  our 
community,  state  and  nation  bereft  of  a  dis- 
tinguished public  servant  and  friend  of  all 
people,  and 

Whereas,  during  his  remarkable  career  as 
a  public  .servant,  he  exemplified  the  highest 
ideals  and  finest  traditions  of  our  nation; 
and 

Whereas,  this  career  of  nearly  40  years  In- 
cluded service  to  community  and  nation.  In 
war  and  p>eace,  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Senate,  In  the  United  States  Navy  and  in 
14  terms  as  a  US    Oongressman:   and 

Whereas,  in  his  many  years  in  public  of- 
fice Representative  Fulton  made  the  needs 
of  his  ciinstltuents  his  princ.pie  and  put 
aside  partisanship  In  their  interests;   and 

Whtreas,  no  cause  was  toe  great  nor  no 
problem  of  a  trotibled  citizen  too  inconse- 
quential to  win  his  sympathy  and  attention; 
and 

Whereas,  t>ecause  of  this  dedication  to  our 
collective  and  individual  interests,  our  coun- 
ty and  lis  people  are  better  for  the  long  years 
of  sacrifice  and  service  by  Representative 
Fulton. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  this 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  Join  with 
the  people  he  served  so  well  In  mourning  the 


pasi^ing  of  Representative  James  Q.  Pulton 
and  express  condolences  to  the  surviving 
members  of  his  family,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  Board  take 
the  initiative  to  order  the  official  action  re- 
quired to  pay  appropriate  final  honors  con- 
sistent with  the  office  Representative  Pulton 
held  and  the  service  he  rendered  in  it. 

Resolved  and  enacted  this  "Ih  day  of  Oc- 
tober,   1971,    County   of   Allegheny. 

Approved ; 

F.  B.  CARPEJTTEa, 

Chief  Clerk- 


AUTISM 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

uF      MASSACHUSI-rrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr  HARRINGTON  Mr  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  least  understood 
of  all  childliood  diseases  is  autism,  a 
handicap  which  causes  untold  aiigiiish  to 
families.  Children  afflicted  with  autism 
require  special  treatment  and  care  Many 
are  unable  to  speak  or  relate  to  other 
individuals  When  a  child  has  autism,  he 
is  legitimately  liandicappod  Eind  the  long 
years  of  care  are  an  acute  and  unending 
expense  for  his  parent' 

Tliere  is  a  great  dea:  of  controversy 
about  whether  autism  is  a  physical  or 
emotional  illness,  or  both.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  effect  is  that  an  autistic  child 
has  little  change  of  ever  leading  a  nor- 
mal life,  or  even  a  somewhat  sheltered 
life  unless  proper  treatment  is  available. 
But  proper  treatment  is  prohibitively 
expensive. 

Therefore.  I  have  written  to  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  El- 
liot Richard.'-on  asking  hi.Ti  to  mclude 
autistic  children  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act  of 
1970  This  act  would  provide  guidance, 
treatment,  and  training  tor  these  ciui- 
dren  and  would  be  of  immeasurable  as- 
sistance to  themsehc;  and  tlieir  families. 

Secretan,-  Richardson  has  responded  by 
stating  that  the  question  i.<;  being  'care- 
fully examined  "  The  question  of  includ- 
ing autism  has  not  only  to  be  examined, 
but  also  acted  upon  so  that  autisuc  chil- 
dren will  receive  the  help  they  need  from 
this  legislation  I  include  at  this  point 
my  letter  to  Secretary  Richardson  and 
his  respon.sc: 

Septembi:k   10.  1971. 
Hon.  Eij-ioT  RicHAausoN. 

Secretary.  Dera't-ment  c*  He-.l:h.  Educatiort. 
and  Welfare,  Vioshington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Selrttaev  It  is  my  underst*nd- 
Ing  that  your  Department  is  presently  prepar- 
ing regulations  to  carry  out  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Act  of  1970. 

Could  you  please  tell  me  the  status  of  the 
present  regulations  In  addition.  I  would  be 
Interested  in  knowing  whether  autistic  chil- 
dren are  to  be  included  under  these  regula- 
tions. Autistic  clilldren  are  severely  111.  Many 
feel  tliat  their  disability  may  stem  from 
brain  damage  or  a  physiological  imljalance 
Whatever  the  cau.>e  of  this  Illness  the  fact 
remaiixs  that  autistic  children  are  in  fact  un- 
able to  lead  normal  lives.  They  are  hand.- 
capped  and  without  intensive  medical  treat- 
ment their  prcvgnosis  for  leading  even  a  mini- 
mal functionary  existence  Is  e.xt.-emely  pwr 

I  look  forward  to  your  early  response. 
Yours  sincerely. 

MicHACi.  J    HARaiNciXix. 
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Tuiu  Se<  KiLiARv  uv  Health. 

KOUtATlDN.   4ND   WEUTAaE, 

V,  .i'<\ington.  DC,  October  i,  1971 
Hon.  MiCHAr.i    J    Uariincto.n 
Hoxiae  of  Hfpri'sentat.ifx, 
iV.i\!:ington    DC 

!ji.ak  M»  Haerini.t.'n  l;i.»;ifc  you  for  your 
it-:  er  ut  .S»'pt,pitU)«-r  .0.  f xprr^vsini;  v'-ir  Inter- 
est m  the  !>«••>  en  ip:!ienia;  I  (isah.i  itiea  Pro- 
gram (PX.  91  -517/  ttiid  llie  iiicluslou  of 
autistic  children  under  the  prop<jseO  regula- 
tions. 

The  question  you  raised  Is  l>elng  care- 
fully examined  as  part  of  the  development 
of  regulations  and  policies  to  Implement  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Program.  We  plan 
to  complete  preparation  of  the  regulations  in 
proposed  r\ile  making  form  soon  Prior  to  the 
a<loption  lif  these  propowil   rcg  /latlons,  oon- 

.^uieratioa  »nli  oe  liivf-.x  i.     i tiimenta  sub- 

inilled  to  the  Df-partineii' 

With  kindest  reganis 
Sincerely. 

EU.IOT   L.    RiCHASDSOIf, 

Secretary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ThereftH-e  be  It  reeolved.  Uuit  the  Ai&aka 
Slate  MedicjU  Assoclatlou  demamt  that  the 
US.  Ckjverumeiit  dantt  from  tiie  turrent 
C'aanikiti  unclear  to.-~l  aud  fuii-tr  iis.  leiir 
lestiivK    In    AIa.sk<i 
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AL.\SK.\NS  .\RE  CONCEHNKH  .ABOUT 
NUC'LRAR    TESTS    ON     AMCHITKA 

ISLAND 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaEK  r.\  IIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr  BEGICH  Mr  Speaker,  today,  tlie 
Atomic  Energy  C'oniniLssion  annouineil 
that  President  Nixoii  huu?  given  the  af- 
firmative order  U^  procetxl  with  tlu'  nu- 
r!ear  test  on   .Arnchitka   Lsland 

I  am  d«»ply  di.stre.s.seil  und  di.sap- 
j>i!:u.ed  that  the  President  woiild  take 
.^  ic  I.  a.  uon  despite  the  fart  tliat  several 
Iruuuiiate  question.-;  renardms  the  fea-si- 
bii.iy  and  .safety  of  .suth  a  te.'^t  go  un- 
ari.swered  Tlie  President  a.s  well  a.s  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  ha.';  to  date, 
rtfused  to  an.swer  the  que.stion.s  I  raised 
in  le.stin:ony  before  the  AEC  a.s  well  a.s 
In  coininunicauon-s  to  the  White  House 
and   the  Commis-sion 

Ala.skan.s  are  concenie<i  about  project 
C:inrukj:i  and  .se\eral  uroup.s  have  :il- 
rcadv  made  ineir  poMiion.-^  known  The 
Aia.Nkii  State  Medical  A.'>.sot:iation  has 
rei.enliy  met  in  .Anchoraye  and  ha.s 
pa&sed  the  foliowinf;  resolution 

The  Executive  Committee  of  ihe  .Ai<i.^ini 
Stat«  MedlCAl  AMOClatloo  at  its  September 
meeting  rllnniwod  a  reoolution  oflered  by 
Doctor  Tom  Harrison  of  Anchorage  regard- 
log  the  Amcbltka  cucle&r  test.  Becatise  of 
the  Importance  of  the  matter  it  was  felt 
that  the  entire  seventeen  member  Council 
be  polled. 

At  tlie  October  Executive  Committee  meet- 
ing, results  of  the  f>o11  indicated  a  2-1  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  releasing  the  following 
resolution: 

Whereas  the  experimental  detonation  of 
nuclear  devices  for  use  in  military  planning 
can  only  result  in  injury  and  death  to  present 
and  future  generations. 

Whereas  the  experimental  detonation  of 
nuclear  devices  in  a  geologically  unstable 
area  of  continental  drift  (Amchltka  Island  i 
represents  an  immediate  and  or  delayed 
threat  to  the  health  and  security  of  Alaskans. 

Whereas  the  Alaska  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion aiMl  its  membera  are  committed  t(.<  pree- 
ervatioD  of  tb«  health  of  Alaskans  aikd  the 
prereutlon  of  Injury,  death  and  deleterious 
genetic  aiteraUon. 


A    HARRIER-FKEE   ENVIRONMENT 
FOR  THE  AOINO 


HON    HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

Of-     fJfW     T'lHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  197 1 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker  although  tiiere  ha.s  been  a  great 
deal  of  public  attention  to  the  general 
need-s  of  the  elderly  during  recent  years, 
far  loo  httle  attention  ha5  been  given  to 
the  de.sism  of  the  facilitie.s  in  whirh  we 
expect  a  lar^c  portion  of  the  elderly  to 
live  in  their  la.st  years.  A  young  a.s.sistant 
professor  m  the  L>epa!tment  of  liesign 
and  Environmental  .'Vnaiysi.s  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Human  E(^olog:y  at  Comell  Uni- 
versity—in  my  congres.'^ional  di.-^trict — 
has  recently  te.<;tiflt^  before  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  the  .^pint;  and  em- 
phasi7.eci  the  tremendous  need  for  '  bar- 
ner-free"  environment  for  the  agtng, 
Since  the  elderly — and  the  handi- 
capped— have  special  needs,  facilities 
built  for  their  use  should  prove  adaptable 
to  those  neetls 

Var  Ux)  often,  nursing  facilities  are 
built  for  the  convenience  of  the  contrac- 
tor or  desicner,  rather  than  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  anticipated  residents  The 
Federal  Government  could  be  of  major 
a.s.si.stance  if  it  set  out  to  deline  the  needs 
of  tlie  elderly  in  this  respect,  and  then 
assist  in  promulgating  proper  design 
standards  for  future  nursing  home  con- 
struction and  renovation  With  the  White 
HoiLse  Conference  on  the  AplnR  .sched- 
uled to  convene  in  late  November,  it  Is 
especially  fitting  that  we  con.sider  Mr. 
KonceliK's  testimony  m  the  liRht  of  an 
urgent  scxial  problem  The  full  text  of 
his  remarks  follow.s.  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  many  of  my  colleaiues: 

Senators.  The  Issue  of  a  barrier-free  envi- 
ronment for  the  .ig'.iig  :ii!<l  the  ha!i(l;i-ap;H-d  Is 
really  a  very  brr>a<l  one  At  tirst  .(laiicp.  one 
mitjlil  consider  the  deflnUK-n  ib  either  the 
aKitig  (ir  the  handloapped  or  both  should  be 
able  to  :ie(?otiat«  a  physical  space  without 
being  impeded  by  eiUier  the  eimronment  it- 
self or  components  "f  the  eiulroiiinent.  In 
other  words,  any  environment  should  provide 
free  unobstructed  m'lveinent  for  everyone. 
Certalnlv  thLs  ig  part  uf  the  definition  of 
••t>arrier  free'  .  but  not  all  of  It  in  my 
estimation. 

To  my  mind,  a  barrier-free  environment  for 
the  aging  (especially  the  ill  aging)  and  the 
tiandlcapped  also  includes  the  provision  of  a 
supportive  effect:  supportive  or  normal  hu- 
man function  As  a  person  becomes  depend- 
ent upon  hu  environment  lor  support,  the 
physical  environment,  as  well  as  other  com- 
ponenu  of  the  milieu,  should  be  so  designed 
as  t.o  lend  this  support  tc<f'iouf  stealing  inde- 
pfndf'i    >■  <■■  i-nrouraging  /urttirr  ditablltty. 

I  .speak  !.  till.'!  ifuiue  primarily  from  my 
experle!  r-  a-  a  pr  ject  director  of  research 
now  In  proKr-'f,.-  iii  which  a  team  of  designers 
and  behavioral  B<iei>ilsts  is  working  together 
to  astabttsh  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
Interface  of  physical  environment  and  hu- 
man behavior  In  long  term  care  mstltutlons 


!  r  the  aging.  These  projects  liave  enjoyed 
the  c(K)peratlon  of  eight  Institutions  In  the 
upper  New  York  State  area  and  one  In  New 
York  Ulty  •  Although  the  data  from  the 
projects  Is  not  yet  completely  collated  and 
»nal>-/ed.  you  may  ftud  some  of  our  observa- 
ttoria  inlereslihg  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
broudiy  delined  concept  of      barriers." 

1.  An  elderly  woman  In  lier  eighties,  fully 
capable  of  Interaction  with  others,  sits  alone 
In  a  solantini  which  l.s  capable  of  being  oc- 
cnpied  by  fifty  or  sixty  people  .She  does  not 
have  the  optx'rtunlty  of  tiilkmg  with  people 
very  frequently  l>ecause  there  are  so  nutuy 
public  spai-es  m  the  Instuution  m  which 
she  lives  that  maxiiiinni  ih.'i.  upaiicy  (all 
spaces  filled  with  patients:  Including  the 
nonambulatory)  wonld  be  6  5  people  per  day. 

2  In  this  faculty,  very  few  patients  use 
the  dining  room  any  longer.  Most  of  them 
are  In  geriatric  wheel  chairs  which  are  too 
large  and  bulky  to  fit  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  tables  chosen  for  the  dining  area. 
Reaching  food  from  these  chairs  Is  dlfBcult 
and  for  sonaeone  with  advanced  arthritis, 
embarrassing  Most  of  the  patients  now  eat 
In  their  rooms  or  In  the  hallways  outside 
their  rooms  missing  the  therapeutic  value  of 
Interaction  with  their  friends  over  the  highly 
anticipated  dally  meals. 

3.  In  this  facility  a  patient  Is  not  allowed 
to  iiang  pictures  or  fjersonal  memorabilia  on 
the  wails  for  fear — on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  maintenance  staff — that  he 
or  she  will  mar  the  surfaces  of  the  wall  even 
though  some  restdenrv  In  this  long  term  care 
facility  has  been  recorded  at  throe  years 

4.  An  elderly  gentleman  Is  taken  for  dis- 
oriented when  the  light  In  the  hallway  of 
his  facility  does  not  permit  him  to  see  his 
own  rooms  diMjr  on  a  corridor  with  perhaps 
twenty  do<jrs 

6.  A  patient  nearest  the  window,  in  a 
facility  with  one  particular  furniture  ar- 
rangement. Is  quite  possessive  about  who 
"owns"  the  right  to  control  the  available 
light  and  air  circulation.  Although  she  Is 
quite  robust,  her  roommate  Ls  not  and  is 
constantly  wearing  sweaters  in  order  to  re- 
main In  her  room  Locations  of  chairs  next 
to  beds  also  may  be  treated  In  this  manner, 
even  If  there  Is  one  comfortable  lounge  chair 
I>er  room. 

6.  In  comparing  two  extended  care  facili- 
ties with  about  the  same  number  of  beds  and 
same  staff  size;  one  facility  had  rooms  that 
allowed  patients  to  be  visible  to  the  nursing 
BlafI  as  they  briskly  walked  through  the  halls 
while  In  the  other,  a  nurse  had  to  enter  the 
room  of  a  patient  to  see  the  patient,  usually 
triggering  a  conversation  about  that  person's 
condition. 

I  could  continue  almost  Indefinitely  with 
observations  and  anecdotal  evidence  of  this 
kind.  We  have  recorded  189  Interviews,  con- 
ducted 103  "behavior  mapping"  observations 
In   public   space,  and  shot   over  500  photo- 


•  Isabella  Oerlatrlc  Center.  New  Tork  City; 
Auburn  Nursing  Home,  Auburn,  New  York, 
Cortland  Nursing  Home,  Cortland,  New  York: 
Chenango  Bridge  Nursing  Home.  Chenango, 
New  Yo/k;  Elcor  Nursing  Home,  Horseheads, 
New  York;  Rlverview  Manor  Nursing  Home. 
Owego,  New  York,  St.  CamlUus  Nursing  Home 
Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  New  York,  Steuben 
County  Infirmary.  Bath,  New  York;  Tomp- 
kins County  Home  and  Farm,  Trumansburg, 
New  York. 

The  facilities  range  In  size  from  40  beds  to 
120  beds  in  upper  Now  York  State  and  the 
one  in  New  York  City  has  both  a  residence. 
Infirmary  section,  and  an  extended  care  fa- 
cility totalling  over  500  beds  Although  all 
of  the  facilities  provide  care  to  the  aging  (In- 
cluding some  young  handicapped  In  some 
faculties)  they  have  dilferent  philosophies 
of  care,  dlfTerent  physical  plants  and  varied 
types  of  external  environments 
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graphs  which  will  all  be  correlated  to  provide 
far  more  conclusive  evidence  of  this  Inter- 
face. What  these  things  mean  to  me  Is  that 
the  physical  environment  (space  and  objects 
In  space)  are  clearly  determ;  ants  In  the 
behavior  and  psychological  well-b'i'tng  of  the 
lU-aglng  and  the  handicapped  ai;iug  This 
evidence  suggests  kinds  of  environmental 
barriers:  perhaps  not  as  immediately  per- 
ceived as  a  long  staircase  to  a  wheelchair 
bound  person;  but  "there"  nonetheless.  In 
other  words,  a  physical  environment  that 
does  not  support  normal  human  function 
and  Impedes  rehabilitation  Instead  of  assist- 
ing It.  constantly  reminds  the  aged  that  they 
are  ill  and  supports  a  self  image  In  a  patient 
that  he  or  she  is  dependent  and  depreciating 
Is  a  barrier  laden  envlroiunent. 

As  you  gentlemen  know,  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  have  created  generous 
mortgaging  programs  which  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  creation  of  a  veritable  ex- 
plosion of  construction  In  the  long  term  care 
field.  It  has  been  a  very  necessary  process 
As  I  have  mentioned,  these  faculties  vary 
greatly  In  their  accomplishment  of  providing 
a  supportive  environment  to  the  ill  aging 
and  especially  In  supporting  rehabilitation 
of  the  lU-aglng  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible. 

Although  building  has  taken  place  with 
very  well  Intentloned  ideas,  there  has  been 
precious  little  evaluation  of  these  facilities 
In  terms  of  the  accomplishment  of  providing 
the  desired  environmental  eflect.  It  is  far 
too  eaisy  to  envision  a  time  in  the  future  when 
the  certified  nursing  home  being  buUt  In  the 
seventies  Is  decertified  and  razed  in  the  nine- 
ties becatise  It  is  outmoded  for  some  reason 
or  other  and  the  same  mistakes  are  rebuilt 
in  a  more  contemporary  version.  Therefore, 
I  make  these  three  recommendations  to  this 
special  committee: 

1.  That  future  mortgaging  programs  or 
those  in  existence  that  can  be  modified  in- 
clude provision  for  funded  evaluation  of  any 
construction  that  receives  a  mortgage  in  the 
fiild  of  long  term  care  or  extended  care.  There 
Is  a  dlstlztct  difference  laetween  evaluation 
and  inspection.  Inspection  Is  a  process  where- 
by a  facility  Is  Judged  to  l)e  In  or  out  of 
compliance  with  some  established  set  of  regu- 
lations governing  its  contents  or  upkeep. 
Evaluation  is  a  process  by  which  a  facility 
Is  Judged  In  accordance  with  its  mission  or 
purpose.  In  evaluation,  the  good  and  the  bad 
are  part  of  the  composite  picttue  of  the 
as.sessment  of  the  facility.  It  is  implied  that 
evaluation  is  meant  as  a  device  to  continu- 
ally update  the  design  process  so  that  buUd- 
ing  In  accordance  with  human  nseds  Is  con- 
tinually optimized. 

a.  A  procedure  or  mec'icntsm  should  be 
established  whereby  an  existing  facility  or  a 
planned  facility  on  the  dratcing  board  could 
receive  a  variance  from  code  tchen  there  is 
evidence  that  this  variation  will  be  support- 
ive of  human  function  and  providing  that 
the  variation  is  evaluated  and  its  reiaiive 
success  relayed  to  the  authorities  who  admin- 
ister the  code. 

3.  That  training  grants  be  made  cvailable 
to  support  the  training  of  evaluation  person- 
nel from  the  fields  of  architecture, ^related 
design  areas  and  the  behaviorial  sciences. 

There  are  currently  being  developed  tech- 
nlqt^es  that  allow  the  asses^unent  of  pre- 
cisely the  elements  I  have  been  discussing 
today  and  other  qualitative  areas  of  en- 
vironmental interface.  If  evaluation  becomes 
a  more  desirable  oompon^nt  of  the  design 
and  building  process  In  the  future,  peraon- 
nel  will  have  to  be  trained  to  carry  on  this 
type  of  work. 

As  I  staled  lu  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, I  am  at  the  beginning  of  my  "work 
in  this  area  I  wf  tile!  very  niUrh  illce  to  believe 
that,  what  I  feel  to  be  an  extremely  impor- 
tant area  of  work  has  a  cliance  of  eontlnnlng 
»nd  growing  lu  order  to  found  design  deci- 


sions on  a  more  substiintlai  structure  of  re- 
search. I  believe  that  the  aging  population 
wUl  be  the  Immediate  beneficiaries  of  this 
work;  which  of  course  means  that  we  shall 
all  benefit.  Thank  you. 


BRITISH  STUDY  HEALTH   HAZARDS 
OP  COAL  MINERS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSTLVANlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969  was  debated  in  thi.<;  Chamber,  we 
Itad  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  ef- 
fect of  coal  dust  on  a  working  miner. 
V'ery  few  of  our  physicians  recognized 
pneumoconiosis  as  a  disease  resulting 
from  the  Inhalation  of  coal  dust,  and 
relatively  nothing  was  done  to  determine 
the  correlation  between  the  two  or  tlie 
prevalence  of  the  diseare  among  Amer- 
ica's miners.  Consequently,  we  necessarily 
relied  on  the  considerable  expertise  of  the 
British  in  the  subject  matter. 

But  cliange  is  underway,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  that  law  precipitated  a  f.urry  of  ac- 
tivity and  reearch  which  will  afford  us 
the  preeminence  in  the  field  we  so 
urgently  need.  Many  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals deserve  credit  for  this  massive 
effort;  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  its  able  Director, 
Dr.  Elburt  P.  Osbom. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  attach 
a  letter  I  received  from  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  with  respect  to  the 
work  currently  being  undertaken: 

The  letter  foUows: 

The  New  Tobk 

AC.IOEMT  or  SCtENCES, 

October  8,  1971. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 

Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Committee  on  Education  and  tabor. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Db\r  Ma.  Dknt:  An  International  Confer- 
ence on  Coal  Workers'  Pneumoconloels  spon- 
sored by  the  Acidemy  and  attended  by  over 
400  scientists  from  around  the  world,  wt^ 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  September  13- 
17.  It  was  highly  productive  and  useful,  and 
win  spur  and  speed  solutions  to  the  hazards 
in  this  Important  Industry. 

It  was  evident  that  we  have  come  a  long 
way  In  the  jjast  two  years.  WhUe  there  was 
sober  recogalilon  of  the  complexity  and 
Eerlousne.ss  of  the  health  questions  involved. 
It  was  equally  clear  that  the  Inertia  and 
inattention  of  the  past  decades  no  longer 
existed.  Rather,  problems  were  being  Iden- 
tified and  resources  of  all  kinds  mobilized 

A  good  part  of  the  optimism  was  derived 
from  the  evident  vigor,  directness  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  pro- 
gram which  will  clearly  provide  a  firm  basis 
for  the  work  now  to  be  done.  I  am  writing 
to  express  the  widespread  appreciation  of 
scientists  In  this  field  for  the  support  you 
have  provided  in  the  House  of  Represenita- 
tlvea  for  the  development  of  this  urgently 
needed  re.«par-.-h  The  effectiveness  of  the 
Bureau'-^  pr<:>g:am  and  Us  success  in  having 
u.s.'iembled  a  capable  sophisticated  reseanh 
staff.  Is  a  pro()er  irlbu'i,e  to  yoiu-  direction  and 
ho!p  We  are  aU  Indebted  to  yoa  -lalx>r,  in- 
df.stry    science  " 

The  Academy  understands  that  what  has 


been  acc«mp::siied  U  a  preamble  to  that 
which  must  follow  but.  on  the  basis  of  what 
It  has  seen,  Is  confident  that  these  efforts  wiU 
be  successful  For  Its  part,  It  will  continue 
to  supfxjrt  and  encourage  appropriate  scien- 
tific effort  In  the  field  In  accepting  this 
Commitment  we  have  been  conscious  and 
apprec  :,i-:-.  e  o-  \,\.r  leadership. 
^  . ;.  ■  er  '■ ,  V     \     ur^. 

iBVI.NC  J    Selikoff,  MJJ., 
Ghoirrruin,  Conference  on  Coal  Workers' 
Pneumoconiosis 

Prkd  a.  AaMsraoNc,  PhJ3., 

Executive  Director. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMIST  OPPOSES 
PESTICIDE  LEGISL-^TION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  ix>trisi'  s  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1971 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  H  Jl.  10729, 
tiie  PesUcide  Control  Act  of  1971,  has 
been  rescheduled  for  floor  acticwi  the 
week  of  November  1.  This  bid  contains 
many  far  reaching  and  dangerous  provi- 
sions— it  would,  in  fact,  further  the  col- 
lectivization of  American  agriculture  by 
effectively  destroying  the  small  and 
medium-siied  fanner. 

I  inseit  a  correopondence  I  received 
from  Mr.  E.  .^  Epps.  chief  chemist  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Agriculture, 
expressing  the  principal  objections  to 
this  till  in  the  Rscord: 

Louisiana  Depastment  or 
AGZictrLTtrai. 

DmsiON  or  AcRictTLTtraAi. 
Chemistbt. 
Baton  Rouge.  La.,  Octcber  22.  197 1. 
ReH.R.  10729. 
Hon.  John  H.  Raeick. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Oeab  Ma.  Rakick:  I  am  writing  this  to 
sjilcit  your  opposition  to  HJi.  10T29.  This 
Is  bad  l^islation  and  bad  government  from 
any  point  of  view  and  It  is  my  hope  that  jrou 
wUl  use  your  considerable  influence  to  de- 
feat this  measure. 

Some  but  not  all  sjjeclflc  points  of  objec- 
tion are : 

1.  The  record  of  injury  to  man  or  the  en- 
vironment from  pesticides  does  not  justify 
additional  regulatory  sanctions  on  sale  and 
use  of  pesticides. 

2.  The  authority  of  states  to  handle  stirh 
matters  is  preempted. 

3.  The  proposal  will  raise  costs  to  produc- 
ers of  pcstlcide  and  to  users  and  to  govern- 
ment, 

4.  Adequate  remedies  for  actions  of  a  non- 
elective  Administrator  are  not  provided. 

5.  The  AdnxinistratoT  may  assess  "civi:" 
penalties  up  to  five  thousand  doUars. 

6.  "ClvU"  penalties  sball  be  based  upon  t^e 
violator's  abUity  to  pay. 

7.  Both  "ci.U'  and  crlmlaal  penalties  are 
discriminatory  as  to  claas  of  Individual  com- 
mitting the  act. 

8  Employers  are  made  responsible  for  act 
of  employees. 

9.  No  satisfactory  guidelines  bare  been 
established  for  classifying  a  chemical  as  "re- 
stricted use". 

There  wei-e  many  reasons  why  men  came 
to  the  New  World  but  one  of  the  siruugest 
was  the  desire  u^  t>e  Iree.  to  be  able  lo 
o«.intr<.)l  ones  own  destiny  Many  people  still 
beheve  they  can  make  their  own  decisions 
and    manage    their    own   aSairs    better    than 
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someone  1  .  the  capltol.  To  be  sure,  no  strong 
society  can  exist  without  laws.  Yet  any  law 
restricts  the  freedom  of  the  good  a«  well 
bad,  and  so,  laws  should  be  limited  to  those 
necessary  Continued  Imp'WUlon  of  legal  re- 
strictions seriously  limits  the  economic 
status  of  a  nailon.  Soon  everyone  Is  spying 
on  everyone  else  and  no  one  Is  producing 
goods  and  services. 

In  spite  of  ail  tiie  emotionalism  the  record 
does  not  reveal  that  the  hazards  from  sale 
and  use  of  pesticides  Justifies  additional  leg- 
islation. There  are  no  recorded  cases  of  harm 
to  man  from  residues;  cases  of  Injury  In  the 
field  during  use  are  also  rare;  accidents  In- 
volving pesticides  are  at  a  lower  rate  than 
those  Involving  aspirin:  even  the  wildest  par- 
tisan can  state  only  that  pesticides  "may" 
barm  the  environment  The  environment  Is 
still  here,  and  hunting  and  Ashing  are  better 
than  ever.  A  whole  generation  has  been  con- 
ceived, born,  grown  to  m»turily,  and  have 
In  turn  brought  forth  offspring  in  a  pesticide 
environment.  The  younger  generation  seems 
to  be  bigger,  healthier,  and  smarter  than 
their  parents.  Is  this  an  Indication  of  severe 
hazard? 

In  spite  of  the  remarkably  good  safety  rec- 
ord of  pesticides,  there  are  those  who  build 
up  the  imagined  horror  to  s\ich  a  peak  that 
restrictive  laws  and  regulation  mu.st  be  pUed 
one  upon  the  other  to  save  us  fr.)m  a  fate 
so  dreadful  that  heroic  measures  must  be 
taken.  The  constitution  must  be  forgotten 
and  all  thoughts  of  personal  rights  and  re- 
sponsibility cast  aside.  For  many,  many  years 
the  American  concept  of  the  sutes  managing 
their  internal  affairs  has  worked  well  Cer- 
t&liUy  the  people,  soils,  climate  and  many 
other  factors  are  so  different  from  state  to 
state  that  It  is  logical  to  handle  moat  matters 
on  a  local  level  Preemption  of  slate  powers 
over  regulation  of  piestlcldes  Is  highly  ques- 
tionable constitutionally  and  will  certainly 
lead  to  great  mischief. 

Enforcement  of  any  law  costs  money.  I 
estimate  that  if  HR  10729  Is  enacted  and 
actively  enforced,  the  costs  for  pesticide  regu- 
lation will  be  increased  at  least  ten  times 
It  takes  men  to  Iruspect  the  manufarturlng 
plants,  more  men  are  needed  to  train  and  cer- 
tify applicators  Taxes  will  have  to  be  In- 
creased, manufacturers  will  have  to  employ 
additional  personnel  to  comply  with  the  rec- 
ord keeping  and  other  provisions  of  the  Act. 
A  farmer  will  have  to  employ  applicators 
instead  of  doing  It  himself  as  he  has  done 
safely  and  effectively  for  8<i  manv  years  Be- 
cause the  delays  Inherent  In  such  programs, 
the  biggest  cost  to  the  user  and  the  con- 
sumer win  be  decreased  yields  and  Inferior 
quality  because  of  inability  to  use  the  most 
effective  and.  or  economical  product  and  to 
be  able  to  use  it  at  the  opportune  time. 

The  Admlnt.straior  Is  given  rather  far- 
reaching  powers  over  the  production  of  food 
and  public  health  Unfortunately  there  seems 
to  be  no  check,  no  real  appeal.  As  an  ap- 
pointed ofncial.  the  President  theoretically 
has  control  over  the  Administrator  but  in 
practice  the  government  is  too  complex  for 
the  President  to  concern  himself  with  such 
matters  As  the  bill  Is  written,  any  action  of 
his  seems  to  be  challengeable  only  on  a  pro- 
cedural basis  and  not  on  Its  merits  .Actually 
regulations  promulgated  are  above  the  law 
This  is  a  dangerous  situation  and  should  be 
corrected 

I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  a 
person  could  not  be  penalized  except  by  due 
process  Now  under  H.R  10T29  the  Admlnls- 
traU.)r  acting  as  prosecutor.  Judge  and  Jury 
can  impose  penalties  up  to  >5,000  This  is 
especially  reprehensible. 

There  are  other  Interesting  things  !n  the 
penalty  provisions  of  H-R.  10T39.  The  Admin- 
istrator Is  directed  to  consider  the  financial 
status  of  the  violator  in  un posing  penalties 
Apparently  under  this  novel  concept  of  law. 
a  man's  responalbillty  la  proportional  to  bla 
axianctal  Matua.  A  man  with  no  money  there- 
fore baa  no  responsibility  for  bis  actions. 
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still  another  Interesting  penalty  provision 
Is  that  penalties  vary  according  to  classifica- 
tion. Apparently  some  p>eople  are  now  less 
equal  than  others.  A  vlcJatlon  by  a  prlr»t« 
pesticide  applicator  carries  a  maximum  fine 
of  $1,000  while  for  others,  the  maximum  Is 
»25,0OO.  Is  this  Justice? 

In  this  bill  employers  are  made  responsible 
for  acts  of  employees  No  exception  is  made 
for  accidents  or  malicious  acts.  This  is  clearly 
unfair. 

Perhaps  most  surprising  of  all,  is  that  no 
clearcut  means  for  designating  "restricted 
use"  peftlctdes  is  provided  In  spite  of  the 
great  claims  of  potential  danger,  none  of 
the  proponents  has  named  a  chemical  or 
chemicals  to  be  candidates  for  the  restricted 
list.  So  we  realy  don't  know  what  is  being 
legislated  against  There  can't  be  any  real 
danger  IT  the  danger  can  t  be  identified  after 
twenty-flve  years  useage. 

In  this  Act  the  government  becomes  an 
inquisitor  rather  than  a  government  of  and 
for  the  f>eople  I  have  had  twenty-five  years 
experience  In  regulation  of  pesticides  I  find 
this  a  bad  bill  and  even  a  dangerous  bill 
Certainly  It  Is  not  good  government.  I  hope 
you  wUl  see  fit  to  serve  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana by  opposing  this  bill. 

E.  A.  Epps  Jr.. 
Chie/  CliemUt. 
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HUNGARY'S  SHORT-LIVED 
FREEDOM 


THE  15TH  ANNTVERSARY  OF  THE 
HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION  ON  OC- 
TOBER  23.   1971 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or    NEW    T'lRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27.  1971 

Mr  DELANEY  Mr.  Speaker.  October 
23  wa.s  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution,  a  day  of  .supreme  Im- 
portance to  nations  of  the  free  world 

What  began  as  a  peaceful  student  deni- 
oiLstratlon  launched  Into  a  total  uprliiint; 
comprised  of  the  workers,  farmers,  ar- 
tisans, schoolteachers,  government  work- 
ers, and  members  of  the  Hungarian 
armed  forces.  The  entire  Hungarian 
ix-ople.  from  teenagers  to  grandmothers, 
joined  In  the  revolt  against  tiie  tyranny 
of  communism. 

In  western  countries,  displays  of  brav- 
ery are  usually  rewarded  with  medals, 
parades,  and  other  symbols  of  a  nation's 
gratitude.  The  Hungarians  were  "re- 
warded" with  savage  repression  by  Soviet 
tanks  and  with  the  execution  of  their 
leaders — Premier  Imre  Nagy  and  Gen 
Pal  Maleter.  commander  of  the  resistance 
forces. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  brief  mo- 
ment of  freedom  of  the  Hungarian  people. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  last  word.s  of  Radio 
Free  Budapest  as  Russian  tanks  over- 
whelmed the  city ; 

ClvUlBed   ijeople  of   the  world  In  the 

name  of  soUdarlty  and  liberty  we  are  seeking 
your  help  Our  ship  Is  sinking  The  light  van- 
ishes The  shadows  grow  darker  from  hour 
to    hour    .  Extend    to    us    your    brotherly 

hands  Ood  be  with  you  and  with  ua.  Help! 
Help'  Help! 

To  dat«  this  cry  for  help  has  not  been 
answered  &nd.  on  this  15th  anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  struggle,  the  free  world 
bows  Its  head  to  those  who  sacrificed 
their  lives  for  a  dream  of  liberty  and 
democracy. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   uJ-iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  when- 
ever I  hear  .someone  talk  about  "the 
people."  I  feel  like  asking,  "Which  peo- 
ple? "  The  preamble  to  our  Conslitution 
opens  with  tlie  phrase.  "We.  the  people 
of  the  United  States. '"  and  refers  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  free  nation.  One  of  the 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  of- 
ficially designated  as  the  '"Hungarian 
People's  Republic." 

Unlortunately,  the  word  ""people"  does 
not  have  the  same  significance  in  Hun- 
gary that  it  does  in  America,  where  the 
people,  through  the  States,  establislied 
a  government  which  they  themselves 
run  througli  their  own  elected  represent- 
atives. Hungary,  one  of  the  many  col- 
onies of  the  Soviet  Empire,  is  ruled  by 
Communist  tyrants  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Moscow,  the  domestic  officials 
being  mere  stooges  of  their  Kremlin 
overlords. 

There  was  a  period.  15  years  ago.  when 
the  Hungarian  people  enjoyed  a  bnef 
existence  as  an  independent  nation. 
From  October  31  to  November  3,  1956, 
Hungary  was  free 

True,  this  interlude  of  independence 
was  hardly  comparable  with  the  inde- 
pendence enjoyed,  for  example,  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  people 
of  Canada,  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
the  people  of  Switzerland,  or  the  people 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries.  It  was. 
nonetheless,  sometliing  for  which  cou- 
rageous and  determined  men  and  women 
had  laid  dowTi  their  lives  and  for  the 
retention  and  extension  of  which  other 
inspired  and  dedicated  men  and  women 
were  willmg  to  work  hard  and  make 
great  sacrifices. 

The  ephemeral  freedom  of  1956  was 
eventually  crushed  by  Russian  troops, 
the  minions  of  the  commissars.  Just  as 
Ru.«,=ian  troops,  the  minions  of  the  czars. 
had  helped  to  crush  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution of  1848. 

Tlie  1956  uprising  began  on  October  23. 
when  Uiousands  of  workers  and  stu- 
dents noted  in  tlie  streets  of  Budapest, 
demanding  the  restoration  of  independ- 
ence for  Hungar>'.  As  the  flames  of  revo- 
lution spread  throughout  the  land,  the 
head  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party 
called  on  Moscow  for  help.  About  10.000 
Soviet  troops  marched  into  the  capital 
on  the  24th.  equipped  with  tanks,  ar- 
mored cars,  and  artillery.  Several  hun- 
dred people  were  massacred  by  the  in- 
vading juggernaut. 

The  result  of  this  suppres.sion  of  Uie 
forces  of  freedom  in  Budapest  was  war 
all  over  tlie  rest  of  Hungary.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  would-be  liberators  were 
successful  and  by  October  28  almost  all 
of  the  country  had  been  freed. 

Intense  fighting  between  October  25 
and  30  cost  about  10,000  lives.  Generals 
Pal  Maleter  and  Bela  Kiraly  appeared  to 
be  in  control  of  Budapest  and  the  west- 
em  half  of  Hungary  by  the  31st.  the  day 
on  which  Cardinal  Joseph  Mlndszenty, 
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who  had  been  released  from  prison,  tri- 
umphantly entered  the  capital. 

Radio  stations  were  taken  over  by  the 
revolutionaries,  beginning  on  October  25. 
Radio  Budapest,  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Moscow  imperialists,  was  rechristened 
Radio  Kossuth,  In  honor  of  the  hero  of 
1848,  Laj OS  Kossuth. 

Those  who  were  tuned  to  this  station 
on  October  30  were  thrilled  when  they 
heard  the  message : 

For  many  years  the  radio  has  been  an  In- 
strument of  lies.  ...  It  lied  day  and  night. 
It  lied  on  all  wave  lengths.  .  .  .  We  who  are 
now  at  the  microphone  are  new  men.  We 
shall  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

Imre  Nag>-,  the  new  Premier,  in  a 
broadcast  on  November  1.  told  his  lis- 
teners what  the  people  of  his  country 
wanted,  a  "free,  independent,  demo- 
cratic, and  neutral  Hungarj-."'  The  peo- 
ple demanded  representative  democracy, 
freedom  of  political  opposition,  abolition 
of  the  political  police,  a  multiparty  elec- 
tion, and  "freedom  of  speech,  press,  as- 
sembly, and  religion." 

Churches  and  synagogues  suddenly 
came  to  hfe.  But  five  newspapers,  all 
Communist  mouthpieces,  were  published 
in  Budapest  before  the  revolt.  By  No- 
vember 3  there  were  25  and  they  repre- 
sented all  shades  of  political  opinion. 

Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
pre.ss,  freedom  to  bioadca.st — all  these 
were  rudely  suppressed  when  Soviet 
forces  once  more  surrounded  Budapest, 
with  Premier  Nagy's  protests  to  the 
United  Nations  organization  being  void 
of  practical  eflect.  An  estimated  200.000 
troops,  backed  by  2.500  tanks  and  ar- 
mored cars,  surprised  the  capital  with 
a  massive  attack  on  November  4 

Free  government  ended  but  a  few  day.s 
after  it  had  begun.  It  is  difficult  to  aiTive 
at  an  accurate  total  of  the  number  of 
killed,  as  estimates  vary  from  6.500  to 
32.000.  Thousands  of  people  were  de- 
ported, while  between  170.000  and 
196,000  fled  their  homeland  An  emer- 
gency refugee  program  brought  38,248 
Magyars  to  the  United  States. 

One  after  another  of  the  free  voices 
that  had  been  heard  on  the  radio  was 
silenced  and  regular  broadcasts  from  free 
stations  ceased  on  November  9.  The 
Soviet  Union's  troops  had  prevailed  and 
the  freedoms  that  had  been  restored  to 
the  people  of  Hungary  were  once  more 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mr  Speaker,  may  God  speed  the  day 
when  the  people  of  Hungary,  like  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  will  again 
enjoy  the  precious  blessings  of  freedom. 
May  the  words  "Himgarian  Peoples  Re- 
public." like  the  words  "We.  the  people 
of  the  United  States,"  mean  what  they 
say. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  FOR 
DROPOUTS 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATI\'E8 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  of  us  Is  concerned  -with  the  limita- 
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tions  a  youngster  places  upon  himself 
when  he  drops  out  of  school.  Many  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  have  been  de- 
veloped to  help  the  high  school  dropout. 
But  none,  to  my  knowledge,  has  suc- 
ceeded to  a  greater  degree  than  a  unique 
plan  now  being  operated  by  the  Han-j- 
Lundeberg  School  of  Seamanship  at 
Piney  Point.  Md.,  without  a  single  cent  of 
tax  moneys. 

I  feel  it  is  appropriate  that  I  bring  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  100th  high 
.school  droixiut  recently  received  his  high 
school  certificate — and  a  second  chance—- 
through  the  general  educational  devel- 
opment progiam  conducted  by  the  Sea- 
farers International  Union  to  train 
young  men  for  careers  In  the  US 
Merchaiit  Marine. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  de- 
tails of  this  singularly  successful  pro- 
gram, and  the  dedicated  staff  that  has 
made  it  work.  They  are  contained  in  an 
article  published  by  the  St.  Mary's 
Beacon,  a  newspaper  serving  St  Mar>-'s 
County.  Md..  where  the  Lundeberg  School 
is  located. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  October  7th  edition  of 
the  St.  Mary"s  Beacon. 

Florida  Youth  BrcoMis  IOOth  Lundiibekc 
GED  Graduate 
The  Harry  Lundeberg  School  (HLS), 
a  spunky  never-say-die  merchant  marine 
training  center  at  Piney  Point.  Md..  run  by 
educators  who  believe  that  only  results 
count,  has  Just  written  another  bright 
chapter  in  what  is  nothing  less  than  an 
American   success   story. 

With  the  odds  against  it,  the  seamanship 
school  Just  granted  a  high-school  diploma 
to  the  100th  trainee  to  successfully  complete 
itfi  General  Educational  Development  (GED) 
program. 

Nine  months  ago,  when  the  CEX)  propram 
first  got  off  the  ground,  no  one  could  have 
predicted  the  schools  astounding  success  in 
preparing  young  men  to  qualify  for  their 
hlgh-srho<il  diploma  But  anyone  familiar 
with  the  tenacity  of  the  men  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  should  not  have  under- 
e.jtlinaled  their  determination. 

In  this  case,  the  school's  officials  wanted  to 
open  the  dixir  of  opportunity  to  those  stu- 
dents who  dropped  out  of  public  schools  l>e- 
fore  completing  their  secondary  education 
Their  aim  was  to  make  belter  citizens  out 
of  them,  t-o  help  them  achieve  the  dignity 
to  which  tliey  are  entitled,  and  to  help  them 
further  themselves  in  their  careers. 

The  prime  mission  of  the  Lundeberg 
School  located  on  the  southernmost  tip  of 
Maryland  where  the  Potomac  meets  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  is  to  supply  thoroughly 
trained  young  men  for  starting  Jobs  on  the 
decks.  In  the  engine  rooms,  and  In  the  gal- 
leys of  U.S.  merchant  ships. 

Many  of  the  young  men  who  come  to  the 
training  center  from  throughout  the  nation 
are  high-school,  even  grade-school,  dropouts 
Others  have  a  year  or  two  of  college  under 
their  belts  More  than  a  few  are  what  might 
be  called  "underprivileged."  and  some  have 
had  encounters  with  the  law 

They  come  to  this  historic,  water -oriented 
county  Imbued  with  the  idea  of  learning  the 
ropes  before  beginning  a  career  at  sea  as 
citizen  sailors— professional  seafarers.  Open 
to  young  men  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  colors, 
the  school  is  funded  solely  by  the  maritime 
industry — an  Indtistry  that  Is  aware  of  the 
need  for  highly  skilled  manpower  to  oper- 
ate the  new,  technologically  sophisticated 
merchant  ships  that  ase  now  replacing  the 
cumbersome  and  aged  "World  War  n  fleet. 
Neither   federal,    nor   state,    nor   local    tax 
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monies  are  used  by  the  school,  the  largest 
training  center  for  unlicensed  merchant  sea- 
men In  the  United  States. 

In  setting  up' thielr  pioneering  academic 
program,  the  school  sought  accreditation 
from  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation also  approval  of  a  GED  testing  cen- 
ter at  the  Pmey  Point  feelllty  Cntl!  then, 
no  one  in  St.  Mary's  County  has  made  a 
serious  attempt  to  get  a  test  site  for  the 
Mother  Coi^nty  The  nearest  one  was  in 
Upper  Marlt>oro,   two  counties   away. 

Hesiuntly  but  finally  the  state  granted 
the  accreditation,  but  a  wai:  of  opF>ositlon 
frvm  certain  quarters  In  the  countv  pre- 
vented the  school  from  being  designated  a 
GED  test  site  Instead,  the  renter  was  set  up 
at   a  local  high  school. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lundeberg  School  pressed 
forw.ird  with  lt.s  academic  program  designed 
to  give  Individualized  preparation  for  the 
two-day  t«st,s  conducted  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  in  English,  social 
studies,  general  science,  mathematics,  and 
literature 

The  school  expanded  its  teaching  staff  to 
form  an  AcAAemlcs  Department  of  highly 
trained,  dedicated  teachers  headed  up  by 
Hazel  Brown  a  remedial -reading  expert  who 
developed  the  curriculum  currently  in  use 
at  the  school 

The  school's  first  GED  class  last  December 
earned  three  diplomas  out  of  four  candidates. 
The  .second  group  in  January  garnered  four 
diplomas  out  of  five  candidates  and  the  claas 
that  took  the  examination  in  February  bad 
si.x  out  of  eight  who  passed  TTien  in  April. 
a  record -set  ting  proup  of  12  students  com- 
plet«d  the  tests,  and  ai!  12  passed  One  youth 
scored  344  in  the  batt«ry  of  tests,  placing  him 
In  the  top  3  percent  In  the  national  average 
for  the  rigid  examinations.  Another  scored 
332 

Miss  Brown,  who  holds  a  master's  degree  in 
education  from  Penn  State,  attributed  the 
record-making  GID  scores  to  "tlie  desire  of 
theise  young  men  to  achieve,  and  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  our  school  which  is  to  give  them 
every  opportunity  to  grow  and  to  develop 
their  maximum  potential." 

ELECTRIC    EFTECT 

She  recalls  now  ttiat  when  the  results  of 
the  tests  were  made  known  to  the  other 
trainees  then  studying  for  their  examina- 
tions, "they  had  an  electric  effect.  All  of  them 
knew  that  by  working  diligently  they  could 
earn  the  high-school  degree  that  escaped 
them  earlier" 

Prom  then  on  everyone — staff  and  train- 
ees— knew  they  had  a  winner  on  their  hands 
in  the  Lundeberg  GED  program  A  second 
GED  test  site  was  located  in  the  county  to 
accommodate  the  Lundeberg  students  who 
no  longer  had  to  make  the  60-mlle  trip  to 
Upper  Marlboro  And  the  test  scores  con- 
tinued to  register  above  average 

Of  the  111  Lundeberg  youths  who  have 
taken  the  GED  t*sts  this  year  100  or  90  per- 
cent, have  passed  This  compares  with  a 
national  average  of  only  about  30  percent 

Why  this  fantastic  success  at  the  Lui.de- 
berg  School? 

John  Tregler.  the  18-year-old  Lakeland, 
Fla.,  youth  who  became  the  lOOth  trainee  to 
get  his  high -school  diploma  at  the  seaman- 
ship school,  attributes  it  to  hard  work,  proper 
motivation,  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  teaching  staff  to  do  all  within  their  power 
to  prepare  the  students  for  the  tests 

"WTien  you  need  help,  theyll  even  come 
back  at  night,  after  classes  are  through,  to 
help  you."  he  said.  "For  example,  last  Sunday 
night.  Miss  King,  the  mathematics  teacher, 
came  in  to  help  us  with  our  studies.  She 
didn't  have  to  come  in,  on  her  day  off — but 
she  did," 

Tregler.  who  dropped  out  of  public  schools 
after  the  9th  grade,  faults  public  education 
for  having  "too  many  students  In  a  class- 
room, not  enough  facilities,  not  enough 
t«achers  ■• 
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success    FACTOKS 

Miss  Brown  says  a  lot  of  thli:ig8  account 
for  the  success  or  the  HLS  program. 

■First  ot  all.  the  motivation  Is  there  Our 
stxideiita  know  they'll  have  a  Job  at  the  end 
of  their  12-weelc  stay  here  whether  they  pass 
their  OED  exams  or  not  This  takes  the  pres- 
sure o!T  him  Without  this  fear  of  failure,  he 
can  relax  and  work  at  his  own  speed,"  she 
said. 

"Then  there's  the  school  environment.  The 
Luiideberg  campus  la  so  unlike  his  past 
BchiK>l  experience.  Claases  are  small  and  In- 
formal and  held  aboard  a  ship  He  is  made  to 
feel  at  ease.  I've  always  believed  that  a  stu- 
dent will  do  much  better  In  his  studies  If 
he  Is  relaxed.  If  you  tense  up.  you  can't  do 
your  best. 

"The  small  classes  let  the  teacher  know 
each  student,  and  they  can  take  a  personal 
Interest  In  each  one.  In  a  public  school,  the 
teacher  haa  too  many  students  to  get  to  know 
each  well. 

"  There  are  other  educational  factors.  We 
use  a  metho<.l  called  'prescription.'  We  give  a 
prospective  QIiID  student  diagnostic  tests, 
which  Indicate  what  he  knows  and  what  he 
doesn't  know  about  a  particular  subject. 
Then  the  teacher  can  work  on  strengthening 
thoee  weak  areas. 

"We  give  them  only  the  basics.  Our  teach- 
ers all  have  a  personal  Interest  In  their 
students,  and  they're  all  enthusiastic  about 
the  program.  This  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  Hawthorne  effect  In  educational  cir- 
cles: they  know  they're  Involved  Ln  an  ex- 
traordinary project  here.  It's  not  the  routine 
humdrum  you  find  in  so  many  public 
schools.  As  a  result,  they  try  all  the  harder 
to   succeed   with   their  students. 

"penally,  we  never  have  to  nag  our  stu- 
dents or  beg  them  to  study.  We  make  them 
understand  that  if  they  don't  study  they're 
not  hurting  us.  They're  only  hurting  them- 
selves. We  really  make  them  responsible  for 
their  own  learning,"  she  said. 

"These  100  young  men  who  came  to  us  as 
dlsootu'aged  public-school  drojxjuts  are  now 
able  to  face  the  future  with  a  new  outlook," 
she  adds.  "The  doors  which  can  be  opened 
with  a  high-school  diploma  are  no  longer 
closed  to  them. 

"Life  now  holds  new  challenges  rather 
than  a  series  of  past  defeats.  Helping  these 
young  men  to  find  a  brighter  world  is  cer- 
tainly rewarding." 

You  know  you're  a  suc<:ess  when  others 
follow  you.  Since  the  Lundeberg  School  set 
up  Its  OED  program,  the  county  has  ex- 
panded Its  adult  evening  education  pro- 
gram. Two  weeks  ago,  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion at  neaxby  Patuxent  River  contracted 
with  the  St.  Mary's  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  teach  OED  courses. 

The  program  Is  so  successful  that  the 
school  plans  to  extend  It  to  Include  vet- 
eran merchant  seamen  who  would  receive  a 
package  of  OED  materials  to  study  during 
long  voyages.  After  studying  on  his  own, 
the  seafarer  would  come  to  Plney  Point,  and 
review  the  courses  prior  to  taking  the  OED 
battery  of  tests. 

"We  feel  the  experience  we've  gained  work- 
ing with  these  first  100  students  Is  sufficient 
to  go  ahead  with  a  pilot  program,"  said  Miss 
Brown. 

Cornelius  P.  Turner,  Director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education  which  adminis- 
ters the  OED  program,  an  independent  body 
unattached  Ui  the  State  of  Maryland  or  the 
federal  government.  congratulated  the 
Lundeberg  School  on  the  occasion  of  its 
100th  CiED  graduate,  and  commended  the 
school   for   Its   progress   despite   obstacles. 

"Tou  are  doing  an  excellent  Job  In  qualify- 
ing young  men  for  admission  to  college  or 
for  admls.slon  to  more  advanced  educational 
opportunlllea.  Achievement  of  satisfactory 
scores  on  the  GED  tests  means,  too,  a  better 
chance  for  Job  promotion.  ITie  progrsun  at 
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the   lundeberg   School    Is    a   model    for    the 
country,"  he  said. 

The  Lundeberg  experience  proves  that  one 
person  or  one  organization  can  still  per- 
form wonders  where  there  Is  determination 
to  he.p  others  better  their  lot   In   life. 

Our  Involvement  In  education  created  and 
sUnn.liited  enough  interest  In  the  com- 
niunr.y  so  that  it  ti;>ok  action,  and  started 
programs  of  their  own,"  Miss  Brown  pointed 
out 

"I  would  wish  now  that  the  efforts  being 
made  in  all  the  different  educational  Institu- 
tions la  the  county  and  the  state  could  shiire 
what  they're  doing  so  that  we  could  all 
benefit  from  each  other's  successes.  Let's  co- 
operate and  collaborate.  We're  all  trying  to 
educate  the  boy  who  needs  It." 


PHANTOM  JETS  FOR  ISRAEL 


HON.  WILLfAM  S   BROOMFIELD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  along  with  many  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  immediate  shipment  of 
F-4  Phantom  jeto  to  Israel  in  order  to 
maintain  the  arms  balance  in  the  Middle 
East. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  Soviet 
Government  is  contributing  to  a  military 
buildup  in  Egypt  with  the  most  soptiis- 
ticated  weaponry  in  their  arsenal.  Grow- 
ing evidence  of  Arab  preparation.s  for  a 
canal  cro.ssing  including  the  presence  of 
some  20,000  Soviet  military  personnel, 
including  combat  pilots,  has  made  the 
Mideast  truce  ever  more  precarious. 
The.se  facts  are  compounded  by  con- 
tinued Egyptian  refusal  to  negotiate  with 
the  Israelis,  or  to  settle  for  anything  less 
than  Israeli  withdrawal  from  every  inch 
of  territory  acquired  after  the  6-day 
war — a  war  forced  upon  Isntcl  l^y  Eg>'pt. 

These  examples  and  many  more  pre- 
sent a  grave  situation  v.hich  must  be 
resolved  by  supplying  I.sracl  with  the 
nece.ssary  means  with  which  to  deter  So- 
viet and  Arab  miscalculations  which 
would  lead  to  renewed  hostilities. 

It  :s  rare  to  find  Congress  so  united 
on  such  a  vital  issue  as  this.  It  is  indeed 
important  that  we  act  swiftly  and  with 
the  idea  that  this  bill  will  balance  the 
power  so  as  to  generate  the  proper  cli- 
mate for  a  negotiated  settlement.  There 
will  be  no  compromi.se  from  Es^ypt  as 
long  as  Pre.sldent  Sadat  believes  all  he 
must  do  is  maintain  his  intransigence 
and  let  the  United  Stutes  continue  to 
whittle  away  at  Israel's  position. 

Peace  has  been  maintained  In  the 
Middle  East,  because  of  a  show  of 
strength.  The  Arab  nations  know  this. 
Israel  know.s  thi.s.  Russia  and  this  coun- 
try are  well  aware  that  for  succcs.sftil 
peace  negotiation.s.  all  parties  miL-it  .show 
a  strong  defen.se.  Furthermore,  any 
weakne.ss  of  our  conimitmpnt  to  Israel 
greatly  enhances  Soviet  ix>wer  and  weak- 
ens f.-iendly  relations  with  other  govern- 
ments in  the  Middle  I':asl.  Africa,  and 
Europe 

This  resolution  will  help  to  make  it 
clear  that  there  can  be  no  dreams  of  a 
quick    or    easy    military    tru.st    against 
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Lsrael  as  a  subetitute  for  good-faith 
negotiations. 

The  language  of  this  resolution  is  clear. 
The  first  objective  is  the  maintenance  of 
Israel's  military  capability  so  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Arab  states  do  not 
llilnk  tlicy  can  overwhelm  her  militarily. 
Second,  and  most  immediately,  our  gov- 
ernment should  supply  Israel  with  the 
Phantom  aircraft  to  maintain  her  deter- 
rent capabilities 

To  conclude.  Mr  Speaker,  we  share  a 
common  commitment — the  commitment 
to  freedom,  to  liberty,  and  the  welfare  of 
humanity. 


MORE  TRIBUTE  FOR  SENATOR 
JOHN   C.   STENNIS 


Hon.G.V.  (.SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MissLsstppi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSEN"!  AriVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker  In 
recent  weeks,  Senator  John  C.  Stennis 
has  been  constantly  in  the  news  becaa^e 
of  the  yeoman  service  he  has  provided  tis 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Servici  s 
Committee.  A  man  of  outstanding  cripa- 
bilities  and  great  dedication,  he  h.ts  been 
put  to  the  test  in  gaining  approval  of  the 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  and 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  ThrouL^h  his  persua- 
sive oratory,  grasp  of  all  pertinent  facts, 
and  willinfrness  to  spend  lont?  hours  in 
the  Senate  Chamber.  Senator  Stennis 
was  able  to  gain  approval  of  these  two 
bills  which  mean  so  much  to  our  Nation's 
security  There  liave  been  numerous  jii- 
cles  on  this  truly  outstanding  American. 
I  would  like  to  share  the  following  Los 
Angeles  Times  syndicated  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Meridian,  Mi.ss  .  Star  I 
am  also  particularly  pleased  that  Senator 
Stennis  resides  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  I  h.ivc  the  honor  o!'  represent  tiii 
him  in  the  House  of  Representatives  TTie 
article  to  which  I  referred  is  as  follows: 

"I  Got  Through  on  One  AepiKiN  Tasut"  .  .  . 
Stxnnis 

Washington. — It  was  an  ordeal  that  wculd 
have  taxed  If  not  exhausted  many  a  far 
younger  man.  But  at  age  70,  John  Cornelius 
Stennis  showed  few  traces  of  having  spent 
10  weeks  In  the  eye  of  the  Senate's  fiercest 
storms  this  year. 

"I  got  through  the  whole  thing  on  one 
aspirin  tablet,"  the  tall  and  husky  Mlivsl.s.slppl 
Democrat  said  with  a  grin  as  his  ordeal  ended 
last  week — at  least  for  the  moment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  It  fell  to  Stennis  to  be  Hoir  man- 
ager of  the  year's  two  most  crntroversial 
pieces  of  legislation — the  extension  of  the 
draft  and  the  $21  billion  defense  procurement 
bill. 

These  are  supposed  to  be  difficult  times  for 
the  mllltary-lndustrlRl  complex  If  -so  it  was 
hardly  evident  at  the  end  a.s  Stennl.s  steered 
both  bills  to  passage  still  e.s.sentially  Intact. 
But  there  were  some  trying  and  uncertain 
moments. 

While  the  two  bills  were  being  debated. 
Stennis  was  seldom  more  than  a  few  feet 
away  from  his  center  aisle  dc.^k  toward  the 
rear  of  the  Senate  chamber  Sometimes  that 
meant  t>€lng  In  the  Senate  by  9  or  10  o'clock 
In  the  morning  and  staying  there  until  dusk. 

In  Uie  lexicon  of  his  stern  SfJUthem 
Presbyterian    heritage,    staying    means   Just 
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tliat  to  Stennis  Other  senators  could  offer 
their  amendments,  savour  the  headlines  for 
a  few  days  and  then  drift  off  to  less  demand- 
ing pursuits.  But  not  Stennis. 

CAMPAIGN    PLEDGE 

Since  he  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate 
in  1947,  after  10  years  as  a  Mississippi  circuit 
court  Judge,  Stennis  has  campaigned  on  the 
pledge:  "I  will  plow  a  straight  furrow  right 
down  to  the  end  of  my  row." 

That  wtis  his  style  in  the  draft  and  pro- 
curement debates.  He  plowed  through  to  the 
end  until  he  won  But  those  who  confronted 
him  were  reminded  more  of  an  encounter 
with   a   heavy    lank   than   with   a  plow. 

During  the  .seven  weeks  the  draft  bUl  was 
before  the  Senate  last  summer,  54  amend- 
ments were  offered  to  It.  When  It  returned 
from  a  Senate-House  conference  for  another 
week  of  debate  a  strenuous  effort  was  made 
to  kill  It.  More  than  30  amendments  were 
voted  on  during  the  two-week  debate  on  the 
procurement  biU. 

USUALLY    WON 

Stennis,  who  strives  to  keep  his  bills  In  the 
form  they  emerge  from  his  committee,  op- 
posed most  of  the  amendments.  He  usually 
won  In  roll-call  showdowns. 

It  became  a  familiar  scene.  Stennis,  in  his 
dark  blue  pinstripe  suit,  white  siilrt  and  red 
tie,  standing  legs  spread  by  his  desk  and 
pumping  his  arms  as  he  lectured  his  col- 
leagues. Unlike  most  senators.  Stennis  shuns 
the  small  microphone  attached  to  each  desk 
as  part  of  the  Senate's  new  sound  amplify- 
ing system.  The  cord  hinders  his  movements 
and  he  doesn't  need  it. 

When  Stennis  Is  aroused,  his  deep  Dixie 
baritone  can  be  heard  booming  even  outside 
the  chamber. 

He  Is  not  a  particularly  eloquent  speaker 
His  voice  has  a  gravelly  quality  to  It.  He 
constantly  repeats  himself,  either  single 
words  or  whole  phrases.  He  sometimes  doesn't 
complete  a  aentence. 

Yet  far  more  often  than  not  he  wins  his 
debates  where  it  counts — on  the  roll-call 
vote.  Although  some  senators  tend  to  dema- 
gogue on  national  security,  Stennis  doesn't 
win  his  victories  that  way.  Indeed,  he  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  man  he  succeeded,  the  late 
Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  one  of  the  ablest  rabble- 
rousers  of  the  centtiry. 

DILIGENT    HOMEWORK 

While  Stennis  occasionally  resorts  to 
hypert)ole,  even  his  few  critics  credit  his  vic- 
tories more  to  diligent  homework  than  any- 
thing else.  Since  he  came  within  a  single  vote 
of  being  defeated  two  years  on  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Safeguard  Antlballlstlc  Missile 
System,  Stennis  has  fended  off  by  wide  mar- 
gins every  major  attempt  to  slash  defense 
spending. 

He  wins  by  overwhelming  his  opponents 
with  facts. 

His  opponents  frequently  challenge  his 
facts  but  have  little  success  in  disproving 
them.  Since  defense  spending  began  coming 
under  Are  In  the  past  three  years,  Pentagon 
critics  have  shown  Increasing  sophistication 
in  their  attacks  on  costly  and  esoteric 
weapons  systems. 

But  thus  far  they  have  largely  failed  to 
convince  a  majority  of  the  Senate  that  they 
know  as  much  about  the  subject  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 

Since  his  near-defe.it  on  the  ABM  In  1969. 
Stennis  also  has  maiiaeed  t^  undercut  his 
opponents  by  giving  the  defen.se  budget  far 
clofier   scrutiny   than    in   years   past. 

His  only  major  defeats  this  year  were  on 
non-spending  iseues. 

They  Involved  Vietnam  and  were  th« 
handiwork  of  one  of  the  very  few  men  who 
can  match  Stennis  in  prestige  and  the  Sen- 
ate's esteem — majority  leader  Mike  Mans- 
fleld  (D.-Mont.). 

Mansfield  persuaded  the  Senate  on  two 
occasions  to  adopt  his  amendment  Impoelng 
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a  fixed  deadline  far  tie  wlthdrawa;  of  all 
US,  forces  fn>m  Indochina,  subject  only  to 
the   release  of  US    war  prisoners. 

.Mihough  Stennis  strenuously  opposed 
both  amendments  as  instruments  that  lim- 
ited the  President's  flexibility,  he  has  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first  lu  the 
Senate  to  warn  against  U.S.  Involvement  in 
Indochina. 

W.ARNED    SENATE 

As  far  back  as  1954,  when  the  Elsenhower 
administration  was  contemplating  inten-en- 
tlon  to  prevent  a  French  disaster  In  Indo- 
china. Stennis  warned  against  such  a  move. 
In  a  Senate  speech  that  year,  Stennis  said 
committing  U.S.  ground  forces  In  Indochina 
could  lead  to  "a  long,  costly  and  Indecisive 
war  that  left  us  without  victory." 

But  once  the  decision  for  large-scale  com- 
mitment was  made  11  years  later,  Stennis 
became  a  loyal  supporter  of  U.S.  Involve- 
ment. 

In  recent  weeks,  Stennis  has  shown  an- 
other paradoxical  side  to  bis  character.  De- 
spite bis  reputation  as  a  champion  of  the 
Pentagon,  Stennis  Joined  such  outspoken 
war  critics  as  Sens.  J.  William  Pulbrlght  (D- 
Ark.)  and  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R-N.Y.)  In  advo- 
cating legislation  to  reassert  the  war-making 
power  of  Congress. 


EXPULSION  OF  NATIONALIST  CHINA 
FROM  THE  UJJ. 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or    rLOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Si>eaker, 
today  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  William  Rogers,  requesting  tlie  State 
Department  take  steps  to  correct  the 
gi'oss  inequities  practiced  in  the  United 
Nations,  whicli  existed  prior  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Nationalist  China  from  the 
United  Nations. 

In  my  letter  I  suggested : 

(1)  The  U.S.  Initiate  a  move  to  immedi- 
ately expel  Byelorussia,  and  the  Ukraine, 
puppet  states  of  the  Soviet  Union,  each  of 
which  has  held  General  Assembly  votes  for 
these  past  many  years. 

(2)  Review  and  possibly  expel  member  na- 
tions guilty  of  repeated  violations  of  t-he  UN 
charter.  Including  lack  of  dues  payments  to 
the  organization,  and 

(3)  Reduce  the  American  contribution  to 
the  world  body  in  line  with  the  p>opulatlons 
of  other  nations  such  as  R*d  China.  Rti&sla 
and  India. 

The  action  taken  by  the  U.N.  in  ex- 
pelling Nationalist  China,  a  charter 
member  in  good  standing  should  bring  to 
the  fore  the  gi-ass  inequities  that  have 
been  taking  place  in  the  past  in  tliis  so- 
called    "Peace  Body" 

I  think  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  were  willing  to  accept 
the  admission  of  Red  China  into  the 
United  Nations  but  were  shocked  at  the 
treatment  ghen  the  Republic  of  China, 
our  good  friend  and  ally. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  gross  inequities 
of  this  body  .such  a-s  allowing  participat- 
ing members  to  fall  behind  on  their  pay- 
ments aJid  the  imposition  of  economic 
sanctions  like  the  restrictions  on  the 
ptirchase  of  Rhodesian  goods,  should  be 
examined  and  brought  to  light  immedi- 
ately. 

The    American    taxpayers    have    had 
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enough  economic  burdens  to  carry  with- 
out PKftag  the  bulk  of  the  U.N.  cperat- 
Lng  costs.  Now  we  find  that  we  have 
financed  a  debating  society  of  national 
representatives  who  are  endeared  to  in- 
ternational communism.  It  is  bitter  fruit 
indeed. 

Further,  the  expulsion  of  Nationalist 
China  could  well  be  a  prelude  to  the 
expulsion  of  other  members  in  good 
standing  such  as  South  Africa  who  may 
'v\ell  be  the  next  \1ctim  in  tills  "new- 
game  of  United  Nations  red  tainted  mu- 
sical chairs." 

The  idea  of  seating  Jled  Cliina  in  the 
first  place  was  to  make  the  U.N.  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  nations  rei>resent- 
ing  the  world's  ixipulalion  This  great 
hope  has  now  been  .sliattered  because  the 
UJ*I.  not  only  re'used  to  recognize  the 
reality  of  two  Cliiiias.  but  expelled  a 
member  nation  larger  tiian  131  remain- 
ing nations  in  population  It  is  even  more 
reveaUng  to  note  that  the  population  of 
Free  China  is  seven  times  larger  than 
Albania,  the  leader  of  the  expulsion  fight 
to  remove  it  from  the  U.N.  Tliree-fotirths 
of  the  U.N.  members Wp  have  fewer  peo- 
ple than  Free  Cliina.  Tliat  plus  the  fact 
that  Uie  Republic  of  China  wa£  aii  origi- 
nal sipnator  of  tlie  U.N.  Charter  makes 
its  repulsion  a  regrettable  use  of  the  U.N. 

I  have  in  the  past  often  stated  that  the 
Commmiist  countries  use  the  U.N,  a^  a 
soimding  board  for  commimLst  propa- 
ganda. I  lia\e  further  staled  that  I  felt 
that  we  shoiild  stop  paying  the  freight 
for  the  operation  of  the  U.N,  until  some 
of  the  other  countries,  includmg  the 
USSR.,  start  pacing.  It  is  my  opinion, 
al.'^o,  that  the  U.N.  has  failed  in  iU?  origi- 
nal purpose  and  In  the  purpose  of  the 
world  when  it  was  organized — ^that  the 
U.N.  comprised  of  all  world  nations  woiild 
be  able  to  main'iAm  world  peace. 


REAPPRAISAL  OF  US  POLICY  TO- 
■V^'ARD  THE  TWO  CHINAS  IS 
NEEDED 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  certain 
tiiat  many  of  my  colleagues  shared  my 
surpn.'*  and  shock  ttiis  pa.'-t  Monday 
when  the  United  Nations  voted  to  expel 
Taiwan  from  its  membership  The  New 
York  Times  di.scu.ssed  the  meamng  and 
impact  of  this  action  in  an  editorial 
today,  which  I  include  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  Thi.<;  article  calls  for  a 
careful  examination  of  US  policy  to- 
ward both  Chuias.  and  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  continiung  our  fnendstiip 
and  close  ties  with  Taiwan,  while  at  the 
same  time  seeking  better  relations  with 
the  mainland 

I  think  this  article  which  follows,  suc- 
ceeds in  placing  in  their  proper  perspec- 
tive many  of  the  questions  that  have 
arisen  a:?  a  result  of  Monday's  U.N.  vote. 
I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  27,  1971) 
Ckina  n»  THE  United  Nations 

The  admission  of  Communist  Chins  to  the 
United  Nations  Is  a  historic  step  that   was 
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long  overdue,  but  the  way  In  which  this  act 
waa  accompilshed  reflecUfd  Utile  credit  on 
the  UN,  did  deep  Injustice  u>  a  member 
goverument  In  good  standing  and  coulcl.  If 
regarded  as  a  precedent,  be  dangerous  to 
other  slates  In  the  future 

Thi3  newiipaper  has  urt^ed  for  years  that 
Comniuniit  China  be  admutetl  to  the  United 
NatloDB,  and  we  warmly  welcome  the  reoenl 
switch  lu  Admlniatration  policy  uj  ilUs  end. 
In  fact,  the  desnrabUuy  of  mainland  China's 
adnnaslon  was  not  seriou.-;lv  que.iiuned  by 
any  major  country  In  the  debate  leading  up 
to  Monday  night's  fatelul  vol.-  But  to  liavo 
deprived  another  government  in  /nx)  .iij\nd- 
liig  of  lis  representation,  in  deference  to 
Communist  China's  demand,  was  quite  an- 
other [jropoBlUon:  and  the  U  N  's  acqineaoence 
In  this  demand — -'  u>  expel  forihwUh  the 
representative  of  Chiang  B^al-shek" — was  In 
our  view  to  place  expediency  far  above 
principle. 

It  IB  quite  true  that  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
representatives  do  not  speak  for  more  than  a 
minority  of  the  people  of  Taiwan,  but 
neither  do  those  of  the  Communist  Ciovern- 
ment  of  China  The  choice  l>etw«'«n  the  two 
Chinas  should  have  t)e€n  left  U)  the  Chinese 
and  Taiwanese,  tills  was  certainly  not  a  mat- 
ter for  the  U  N  to  decide  Yet  what  the  UN. 
did  was.  in  effect,  to  expel  Taiwan  In  order 
to  open  the  dfx:  r  to  Communist  China  on 
her  own  terms  It  se^ma  to  us  that  this  was 
an  unconscionable  move  In  no  way  ]ustitle<l 
by  the  obvious  de»irabllltv  that  Peking  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
On  the  contrary.  e»pulslon  ol  one  Koveri.- 
ment  controlling  only  14  miillon  people  In 
order  to  admit  another  controlling  700  mil- 
lion more  or  less  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
»  callous  act  of  appeasement  of  dubious 
morality 

But  a  majority  thought  otherwise,  the 
rotes  were  taken,  and  the  Issue  Is  now  at 
last  settled  Having  stubbornly  pursued  an 
Indefensible  policy  on  the  China  problem  for 
no  leas  U^iaa  twenty  years,  the  United  t^tales 
found  Its  position  as  well  as  lis  Influence 
eroded  when  this  Artinliustratlon  suddenly 
reversed  Itself  and  belatedly  fought  to 
couple  Justice  with  realism 

Tliotigh  the  effort  did  not  suc<»ed  and  the 
United  States  has  now  for  the  first  time 
(xmipletely  l'»st  a  major  battle  In  the  U.N.. 
It  would  be  the  heigtit  'f  follv  for  this  coun- 
try to  retaliate  a^falnst  the  U  N  Itself  as  aonie 
members  of  Congress  —notably  .Senator  Buck- 
ley of  New  Y'irk-are  now  adv<jcatlng  To 
reduce  Amencan  fiiainciaJ  support  of  the 
UN.  at  this  Juncture,  because  the  United 
States  has  nut  had  Its  way  would  be  the 
antttheela  of  detn<x-ratic  action — analogous 
to  s  SeoAtor  resigning  from  Congress  because 
a  bill  he  had  fought  and  bled  for  failed  to 
pass  The  United  Nations  is.  In  fact.  In  tlie 
midst  at  a  Cr.anc^al  cnsts;  and  this  Is  the 
tlia*  for  tbt  United  Bt^tea  not  only  to  refuse 
to  redoee  but  even  to  stren^ben  lt»  support 
and  to  reatate  its  loyalty  to  the  principles 
of  the  U.N  ,  which  still  remains  the  world's 
only  unlverstd — or    aJmoet   universal — forum 

Tbe  profouiid  aUlft  In  power  reflected  In 
Mouday  nicbt'a  votluf  may  not  be  untiealthy 
for  the  Cnit«(l  State*  in  the  long  run,  and 
may  actually  lead  to  a  better  and  aounder 
relatlonablp  between  this  country  and  Its 
friends  arMl  allies,  w^bo  have  now  proved  once 
and  for  all  that  they  have  an  Independent 
policy  atMl  are  not  neoeaaarUy  amenable  to 
Amencan  preaBtires  A  reUtlousiilp  uf  greater 
mutual  reopect  could  etxsue 

tleanwbUe,  ttie  United  States  must  not 
deeert  Taiwan  while  conclnuixig  Its  preaent 
policy  of  opeoiiog  the  doors  to  mainland 
China — a  policy  be  il  noted  t/j  which  Peking 
baa  malntaii:ied  its  warm  reaponae  tlirou4;h- 
out  the  Taiwan  debfct*  at  the  very  nuxoent 
the    Un-'ted    S.t-at««<>    wa*    ardrntiy    Bupporltng 

retexkUos  of  1  aiwau'8  memberabip    ThU  atti- 
tud«  lDl(b.t  hu^Ksi  tb*t.  to  P«kiiig,  Taiwai/i 
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status  In  the  UN  waa  Re<-ondary  in  Im- 
p<.>rtance  to  proceediui^  with  t.'ie  dialogue 
with  the  United  Stales  Fhls  dialogue  should 
surely  go  ahead  irrespective  of  events  at 
Turtle  Bay,  with  the  ultimate  goal  the  eetab- 
Ushment  of  fuU-.icalc  diplomatic  relaMons 
with  the  Qovernmeni  of  mainland  Ciiina. 


October  28,  1971 


THE  AMERICAN  WINE  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSYLV.\NH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr  DENT  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Merry -Go-Roiuid  syndicated 
CGlunin  of  the  Washington  Post,  Satur- 
day, October  23  l.ssuc,  the  public  was  re- 
minded once  again  of  the  many  injus- 
tices that  arc  perpetrated  upon  one  of 
America's  oldest  and  proudest  industries. 
I  am  spealting  of  the  American  wine 
industry. 

For  more  than  a  century,  grape  farm- 
ers from  coast  to  coast  have  gone  vir- 
tually unheralded  for  their  efTorts  in 
producing  some  of  the  world's  finest 
vines  and  wines  A  few  years  ago  the  De- 
partment of  State  began  encouraging  the 
use  of  American  wines  by  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel  around  the  world.  It  was 
only  natural  that  once  sampled,  the 
demand  for  fine  American  wine  would 
provide  .\nierica  with  still  another  ex- 
portable commodity. 

Ironically,  there  has  been  a  concerted 
effort  by  some  foreign  wine  producing 
cotuitnes  to  disclaim  the  merits  of 
American  wine  und  to  make  11  all  but  im- 
possible to  market  American  wines  in 
tJiese  countries  At  the  .same  time,  wine 
producers  of  Lhiise  countries  have  been 
enjoying  the  fruit.s  of  the  American  mar- 
ket for  their  liioducts  with  little  or  no 
res.triction, 

BecaiLse  of  my  nwn  intere^t  in  wines  as 
a  hoboy  and  beiause  wine  i.s  a  part  of  the 
Italian  culture,  1  am  prompted  to  take 
tius  occasion  to  .state  that  this  Congress 
must  lake  the  neces.sarv  steps  to  ensure 
a  fair  and  equitable  opportunity  for  the 
American  farmers  who  derive  their  liv- 
ing from  growing  grapes  and  making 
wine. 

I  sincerely  b«lieve  that  wines  imported 
Into  the  United  SUtes  should  have  to 
meet  the  same  standards  put  upon 
American  wines  being  e.xixirtcd. 

Tlie  importer  of  foreign  wines  into 
America,  for  irwtance,  should  be  held 
liable  for  faLse  lat>ellng  and  mierepresen- 
tations.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my 
coUeagiu'.'i  tliat  Algeria  in  a  major  world 
l)r'Kiu<'i'r  of  winets  However,  you  seldom 
.set  a  Ix/ttle  of  Algerian  wine  on  the  shelf 
of  a  wine  .^hop  I  suggest  that  much  of 
thai  Aiiie  enu'r.'^  the  United  States  imder 
t!  (■  lJ>f\  of  a  more  prominent  wine  pro- 
ducing country 

Further,  I  believe  there  Is  no  excuse 
for  allowing  a  bottle  of  foreign  wine  con- 
taining lee*  than  a  full  mea.sure  to  be 
marketed  in  the  United  HtaU'.s  Tlie  prac- 
tice of  i>ermltting  '23  6  ounces  of  foreign 
wine  to  be  sold  as  an  American  "fifth  " 
is  a  flagrant  violation  of  consuniers' 
rXiiiiUi. 


I  think  also  that  there  is  no  acceptable 
explanation  for  allowing  foreign  wines 
to  be  served  or  sold  in  US  military  clubs 
and  commissaries.  I  am  e.specially  dis- 
turbed by  the  accounts  of  large  volumes 
of  French  wines  being  handled  by  Amer- 
ican facilities  in  'Vietnam. 

Lastly,  I  believe  that  the  President 
should  support  his  own  economic  sug- 
gestions by  serving  only  American  wine.s 
in  the  White  Hou.so  and  ordering  similar 
standards  for  all  official  U.S.  facilities. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  do  nol  believe  that  the 
American  grape  farmer  has  ever  asked 
for  any  conces.sion.s-  but  I  believe  we, 
the  Congress,  have  the  obligation  to  en- 
sure his  rights  to  equal  and  fair  market 
practices  and  to  protect  his  product  from 
imports  that  are  not  meeting  the  same 
standards  by  which  the  American  vintner 
must  abide 

The  article  to  which  I  referred  follows : 

Wine  Swindle? 

America's  vintners  are  popping  their  corks 
over  the  French  wine  Industry's  Insistence 
that  France  have  its  wine  and  drink  It.  too. 

The  French  government  has  put  up  such 
stiff  regulations  on  American  wines  that 
none  get  Into  France.  Yet  most  of  Europe  8 
•  140  million  In  wine  exports  to  the  U.S.  come 
from  France. 

On  top  of  this,  the  French  bottlers  usually 
send  over  only  23  6  ounces  per  twttle  This  Is 
advertised  as  a  "flfth,"  though  it  is  short  two 
ounces.  U.S.  wlnemakers  by  law  must  put  a 
full  25.6  ounces  In  their  bottles.  Thus.  Ameri- 
can wlneblbtiers  must  buy  13  bottles  of  Euro- 
pean wine  to  get  the  same  volume  as  con- 
tained In  12  bottles  of  American  vintages 

Next  Tuesday,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
win  hold  hearings  to  determine  whether  to 
require  European  wine  men  to  squeeze  out  a 
full  measure  of  grapes  if  they  want  to  send 
their  wine  to  America 


HEROISM   OF   21-YEAR-OIJ3   YOUTH 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or    CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often,  as  public  offlcial.s,  we  seem  to  be 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  our 
youth  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  their 
good,  and  sometimes  even  great, 
aclilevements. 

EarUer  tliis  year,  Tom  Wallace.  21 
years  of  age,  demonstrated  outstanding 
heroism  on  a  lonely  beach  on  the  north- 
em  coast  of  California  The  following 
personal  account  from  Irving  Gross- 
man, a  constituent  of  mine  from  Canoga 
Park,  Calif.,  pays  tribute  to  Tom's 
courageouB  act.  llie  life  Tom  saved  was 
Mr.  Orossman's: 

Canooa    Park.   Calif 

DCAK     M»       OOLOWATKR         I      Bm      WTillllg     llU* 

letter  to  you  In  hopes  that  you  will  t>«  able 
to  help  me  recognise  the  heroism  of  a  21- 
year-old  b<iy  who  was  ii.slruineiual  in  helping 
to  save  my  life. 

On  the  evening  of  June  27,  1071,  I  was 
Involved  In  the  crash  of  a  DC -3  carrying 
sales  personnel  Involved  in  the  sale  of  land 
lit  Hheller  C<'ve.  in  Humboldt  County.  ThU 
cmsli  was  rebpoiislble  for  the  deaths  of  16 
pasHengers  with  only  7  survivors. 

The  craali  occurred  at  approximately  7:  IB 
p  in  Immediately  off  shore  from  the  oove  in 
A  pounding  surf   and  surrounded  by  steep 
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cliffs  which  prevented  small  craft  from  com- 
ing to  the  rescue  as  quldUy  as  poealble. 

In  the  crash  I  suffered  a  broken  hip  of 
the  right  leg,  severe  laceraUona  of  the  left 
leg,  a  severely  damaged  left  hand  and  a 
crushed  right  wrist.  I  mention  theae  Injuries 
to  show  the  condition  which  I  was  In.  Despite 
this  condition  I  managed  to  leave  the  wreck- 
age and  cling  to  a  piece  of  drirtwood  In  water 
which  must  have  been  somewhere  In  the  near 
forties. 

While  I  cannot  recall  how  long  I  drifted  In 
this  matter,  I  later  found  out  that  several 
death.i  occurred  to  uninjured  passengers  who 
managed  to  swim  to  the  cliffs  and  they  were 
unable,  t>ecause  of  the  high  seas  and  rough 
terrain,  to  be  rescued. 

I  was  reaching  the  point  where  I  no  longer 
felt  able  to  maintain  my  precarious  hold  on 
the  driftwood  and  at  that  point  Tom  Wallace 
of  Redway.  Humboldt  County  appeared  on 
a  surfboard  and  placed  a  safety  belt  around 
my  neck  giving  me  the  extra  time  necessary 
for  a  boat  to  come  to  my  rescue 

Tom  was  on  a  surfboard  due  to  the  dUB- 
culty  the  rescuers  were  having  In  getting 
boats  to  the  wreckage  of  the  plane.  I  am 
hoplpg  that  you  will  be  of  help  to  me  in  this 
attempt  to  thank  Tom  for  my  life. 
Sincerely, 

IRV  Grossman 


COLUMBUS  DAY   SPEECH 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSAC  1!  I  SLTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  October  27.  1971 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  address 
delivered  to  the  Protocolary  Session  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
Permanent  Council  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  O  A.S.,  Joseph  John  Jova.  Ambas- 
sador Jova's  speech,  presented  on  the 
ix-iasion  of  our  first  celebration  of 
Columbus  I>ay  &s  a  national  holiday,  is 
a  mo6t  perceptive  and  thoughtful  call  for 
greater  understanding  of  all  Ameri- 
cans^those  of  var>lng  ethnic  origins 
within  our  borders,  and  those  Americans 
who  Live  to  the  south  of  tis.  Ambassador 
Jova  in  his  address,  makes  the  very 
astute  point  that  our  understanding  oJ 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  can  be 
heightened  substantially  through  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  our  Hispanic 
citizen-brothers. 

Like  Ambassador  Jova.  I.  too,  am  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  Hispanic 
minorities  within  the  United  SUtes,  and 
I  share  his  delight  in  steps  taken  by  the 
administration  to  create  a  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Opportunity  for  the  Spanish 
Speaking.  I  feel  that  my  colleag^ies  will 
benefit  from  Ambassador  Jova's  com- 
ments before  the  O.A.S..  and  include  it 
in  tlie  Record; 

COLl'MBt^S         DAT         SPB«CH-    BT         AMB*IW«I>0» 

JosKPH    John    Jova,    CX-roaam    la,    1871 
Mr   Chairman.  Kxoellencles  and  PeUow  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council;  Mr  Secretary  0«neral, 
LadiM  and  Oentlemen: 
Today  we  honor  once  again  the  man  who 
effectively    discovered    the    Americas.    I    say 
effectively  dUcorered  because  although  aome 
have  questioned  whether  or  not  Ohrlstopbw 
Columbus  waa  indeed  the  flrat  Kuropean  to 
reach   America,   It   was  not   untu   Ooluznbus 
discovered  the  new  wTDrld  that  It  was  esta)>- 
llshed  as  a  part  of  an  already  anotent  klac- 
dom.  thus  opening  the  way  for  the  greatest 
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Immigration  that  mac  baa  ever  seen.  It  was 
an  immigration  primarily  at  Etiropeana.  but 
also  of  AfrlcaDs  and  Art  ana  and  erentually 
of  peoples  frocn  all  parta  of  the  'world,  who 
Joined  with  the  andent  clrUlzatlcffle  already 
flourlahlng  In  the  hetnlq^bere  to  form  a  new 
people,  a  new  race,  ot  this  new  world.  An 
Immigration  not  only  of  men  l»ut  of  Ideas 
and  concepts  which  eetabllabed  a  new  vision, 
a  new  aptproach  to  life,  a  new  set  of  relation- 
ships, tliat  make  all  of  us  today,  the  citizens 
and  peoples  of  the  Americas,  different  and 
distinct  from  the  old  world  nations  from 
which  we  apr&ng  and  to  which  we  owe  so 
much. 

Christopher  CXrfumbus.  as  a  man.  very 
appropriately  symbolizes  the  new  world.  He 
was  bom  to  a  poor  family,  without  social  or 
financial  connections,  and  he  was  In  a  very 
real  sense  a  self -made  man.  More  than  that, 
he  was  a  man  with  vision.  He  had  the 
audacity  to  plan  and  execute  an  expedition 
without  precedent  in  history.  It  Is  fltltog 
that  we  honor  him  not  only  for  his  accom- 
plishment, but  for  those  qualities  of  spirit 
and  character  which  we  have  come  to  asso- 
ciate  with   the  new  man   ot  the  new  world. 

lu  hoi^orlr^  Christopher  Coiumbus  we  also 
honor  his  birthplace-  that  Italy  which  al- 
most from  first  recorded  history  has  con- 
tributed, and  continues  to  contribute,  so 
much  of  the  qualities  of  genius  to  mankind 
We  al^o  non^Jr  Spain.  Cktlutabus  sailed  uruler 
letters  patent  Issued  by  Isabel,  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  Catholic  Queen  His  expedition 
was  financed  by  Spain,  it  sailed  In  Spanish 
ships  manned  by  Spanish  seamen.  Most  im- 
p<»rtaiil  of  all.  he  brought  with  him  the  be- 
ginnings of  that  exploratory  fervor,  that 
missionary  zeal,  that  colonuUng  spirit  which 
was  at  one  time  or  another  to  extend  the 
SpaiUsh  Empire  over  great  portions  of  this 
hemusphere  A  Castilla  y  a  Leon  Nuevo  Uundo 
dio  Colon. 

A.S  I  pointed  out  m  this  very  hall  on  the 
o<cu^ou  of  the  death  of  that  great  French- 
man, Oeueral  de  CjauUe,  our  heml^herc. 
and  hence  our  Organization,  has  ma:iy 
Fatherlands:  France  which  n-.l  only  colo- 
ii.aed  but  continues  to  eitrich  us  cuiturally; 
Pijrtugal.  small  geographically,  but  with  an 
uiiLari-leied  energy  and  vaior  extended  it- 
ieil  to  all  parts  of  Uie  globe.  England,  thai 
guardian  ol  the  tradition  of  Uberty  and  tree> 
dom.  and  which  must  always  have  a  unique 
place  in  the  heart  of  my  o-iuntry  and  those 
of  Us  fellow  English  speaking  nations  of 
the  henU.iphere.  and  of  course  Spain,  whose 
name  it  is  especiaiiy  fitting  that  we  honor 
today  Fur,  thanks  to  the  voyages  of  discov- 
ery of  Columbus  and  his  successors,  we  all 
of  us  In  one  way  or  another  are  the  children 
of  Spain  It  Is  useful  to  remember  that  the 
Uult«d  States  has  the  fifth  largest  Spanish 
speaking  population  of  any  nation  In  the 
world,  surpassed  ojily  by  Spain  Itself,  by 
Mexico,  by  Argentina  aiKl  by  Coiombia  .\a 
President  Nixon  said  when  he  proclaimed 
the  week  of  September  12  to  18  as  National 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week,  From  the  earliest 
period  of  the  exploration  of  our  country,  men 
and  women  of  Hispanic  origin  and  descent 
have  contributed  slgnlScantly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  nationality  The  iiamee  of 
many  of  our  cities,  states  and  scenic  re- 
sources t««Ufy  to  that  ooatribuUon.  In  fact, 
the  oldest  city  lu  the  United  States.  St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  'was  founded  by  Sp&nish 
explorers  In  186* — 406  years  ago.  Our  His- 
panic heritage  touches  every  aspect  of  our 
dally  Uvea,  from  th«  origin  of  our  currtncy 
system  to  oiat  architecture  and  cuisine.  The 
voyages  of  8panHl\  explorers  to  the  New 
World  are  a  oonunoo  startiog  point  for  our 
studies  of  American  history  In  our  schools. 
Anyerloana  of  Hispanic  ortfln  and  deeoant 
have  served  our  country  throitghout  our 
State,  local  and  national  governments  with 
distinction — and   continue   to  do  so   today   " 

I  am  honored  to  be  one  of  tbeae  very 
Americans  of  Hlapanio  ortflB  and  desoMit  to 
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whom  President  Nixon  referred,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  aerrlng  my  country  In  thte  po- 
sition wtilch  Is  so  Tltal  to  Jnter-Amertcan 
understanding..  But  on  thla  Dtm  «m  la  Bosa  I 
am  eiren  more  convinced  that  we  can  attain 
a  true  understanding  of  atxt  ndghbon  in 
Latin  America  only  tlirougb  flxat  tinderstand- 
Ing  oiir  own  Hispanic  dtlaen -brothers  For 
this  reason.  I  am  delighted  by  the  steps  my 
Government  has  taken  In  creating  the 
C.ablnet  Committee  on  Opportunity  for  the 
Spanish  Speaking,  and  by  President  Nixon's 
action  In  naming  his  Counselor.  Robert  H. 
Finch,  as  Ualson  oOcer  with  the  Hispanic 
minorities.  To  attain  such  linderstandlng. 
and  to  redress  injustice  is  the  pledge  we  re- 
new on  this  Columbus  Day. 

For  our  Hispanic  heritage  is  the  living  and 
eternal  memorla]  of  my  country  to  the  bold 
and  adventurous  spirit  of  that  great  naviga- 
tor and  explorer,  the  Admiral  of  the  ocean 
seas.  Christopher  Columbus.  And  It  la  a  bcrlt- 
aee  shared  by  all  the  nations  who  form  this 
Or^fanizatlon.  Ralph  Bradford,  an  American 
poet,  wrote  the  following  passage  on 
Columbus; 

"Brave  Christopher    who  Journed  west 

Seeking  the  east:   bold  OexKwse 

Who  sought  upon  the  ocean  seas 

A  bridge  to  riches  and  renown 

For  self  and  queen  and  Spanish  crown — 

But  more,  who  carried  In  his  heart 

.K  dream  tc  match  his  Latm  "»rn»i 

Of  Chnsto-ferens;   his  the  part 

Beyond  ail  search  for  wealth  and  fame 

To  carry  Christ  wherever  he  went 

On  sea  or  isle  or  continent   " 

■  •  •  •  • 

Mr    Chairman.  Ladies  and  Oentlemen 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  bring  you  on  this 
day  the  cordial  personal  greetings  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Columbus 
Day  has  long  l>een  celebrated  in  my  country 
but  It  has  never  until  now  been  a  national 
holiday  It  was  proclaimed  as  such  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  His  pr-<lamatioc  dated  August 
3 1    reads,  m  part 

On  Columbus  Day  1971  we  honor  once 
more  the  memory  of  the  great  captain  whose 
historic  voyages  led  to  the  migration  of 
fjeoples  to  the  New  World  and  brought  fresh 
promises  of  Liberty  and  freedooi  to  the  Old. 
■  In  this  present  age  of  epic  Journeys  in 
space  we  can  appreciate  more  than  ever  the 
great  achievements  of  Christopher  C(--;arc- 
bus  An  intrepid  explorer  a  supreme  naviga- 
tor, t>ut  above  aU  a  man  of  unshake&bie  faith 
and  courage,  this  son  of  Italy  saUed  m  Lhe 
service  of  the  Spanish  crown  on  a  mission 
that  forever  tvoadened  man  a  hopes  and 
horlaons. 

"We  take  pride  in  commemorating  -he 
vision  and  detennination  of  Ctinstopber 
Columbus,  and  carry  forward  his  sptrtt  of  ex- 
ploration as  pxiTt  of  our  national  heritage 

"Now.  tb*re<ore.  I  Richard  Nixon.  President, 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  Monday.  October  11,  1971.  as  Co- 
lumbus Day;  and  I  invite  the  people  of  thi^ 
Nation  to  observe  that  day  m  schools, 
churches,  and  other  suitable  p>lai.-es  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  in  honor  of  ".he  grvai 
explorer    ' 


SPIRIT  OP  A   FREE   AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TutNxssn 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OJ*  RKPRBSKNTATIYBS 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  ^Maker.  ov«r  tb« 
Veterans  IXy  hotldftjr  it  was  my  great 
ple«siire  to  vistt  flve  schools  in  my  con- 
greesional  district. 

On  PrMlRy  morning  I  visited  Port 
Sanders  School  uid  the  Lutheran  School 
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In  E^noxville.  Tenn..  and  that  afternoon 
I  visited  the  Sam  Houston  School  in 
BlotBit  County. 

On  Monday.  Veterans  Day.  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  participate  in  a  Veterans  Day 
parade  In  KnoxrtUe,  and  later  to  visit 
the  Eagfeton  Jrmlor  High  School  and  the 
ChllhDwe  View  School  in  Blount  County. 

AX  each  of  these  five  schools  the  young 
people  presented  patriotic  prograxns. 
their  bands  played  patriotic  music,  and 
patriotLsRi  was  the  theme  of  their  read- 
ings and  songs.  At  each  school  I  pre- 
sented an  American  flag  that  had  flown 
over  tlie  UB   Capttol. 

At  the  Fort  Sanders  School  Bill  Snod- 

Kras6  and  KeUe  ShulU  recited  poems  they 

had  written.  I  thiiJt  you  would  enjoy 

these  poecis  as  much  as  I  did: 

Old  at-OUT 

(By  BLelle  Scbultz) 

Old  aiory  Is  the  flag  we  Hy. 
It  wean  red.  white,  lUid  blu«. 
We  hope  irus  glory  ckiea  not  die. 
As  we  change  from  old  to  oew. 

As  we  chjn^e  from  o!d  to  ne-w 

I  wonder  who  well  b^ 

We  oiay  br  called  the  smaneflt  nation. 

Or  some  other  sHly  itamr 

But  I  love  th«!i  K'^ot  lar^e  nation. 

Who  wears  r^d  whlU',  and  bine. 

PATRlOTt-iM 

( By  Bin  SnodgrtLSR ) 
Once  I  saw  a  flag,  a  sailing  in  the  distance 
Bnmte  were  in  the  air. 
BzplodLug  everyv.  here 
Tha   men    under    tlie    flag    were    brave   and 

resUi'an*. 
That  *aj  >  iewr  '.>  iee 
lltcj  wouldu  I  uiKe  that  Oag  down  tot  ytni  or 


Next  day  all  lay  qvUet.  ttie  flghting  men  aU 
dead 

Thai*  why  li.eti  i  red  \n  tl\e  dag. 
For  Viie  bJood  '*hi.  !i  ha»  been  ahed. 
But  still  tlu^l  Ajiti  wtu>  .vai.iiig. 
Eveu  IX  it  had  au  uiaiiy  hi>>e&. 
&■:>  Lhat  i  why  there  s  white  ui  th*  flag. 
For  Lhorte  whi  luhl  ttielr  ;u«s. 
Yet  iiever  their  Am«ncan  freedum 
Or  their  AiuerU^u  hjuIa. 

Mr     6p>eaker.    I    am    plcasi-d    that    I 

represent  a  dl5trict  that  still  reflects  the 
spirit  of  a  free  America.  These  people 
believe  It  Is  still  fashionablp  t.i  dt'inon- 
strate  patru>tJui>ui.  axKi  Ihey  and  I.  Rt:Il 
get  a  thriU  wiUi  iJie  pia. mg  of  the 
National  Anthem  aid  Uie  presenution 
( r  the  flag 

I  have  nothing  to  fear  aboTit  the  future 
of  our  Nation  .so  long  a.'^  I  "irio*  th^it  most 
young  people  thromtJiout  cur  land  arc 
pretty  much  sus  tho.se  *lio  !ive  in  the 
Second  Duitrict  of  Ten«e».see 

II  Is  people  iiitc  this  wtio  will  plow  the 
new  ground,  climb  the  mountains,  and 
put  rivets  into  our  drums  of  the  future. 


VISION  OF  FKt.EDOU  Rlr.MAINS  FOR 
HUNGARIAN  FREEDOM  FIGHTERS 

HON.  BARRT  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

r>r  OAi  troRNiA 

IN  THE  HOVST  Of  HEPRESETfTATrVE.'? 

Weduesday.  October  27.  2fl7i 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie 
HuDganan  Freedom  nghters'  Parlla- 
nient  met  Ihia  pest  weekend  in  New  York 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

xs  part  of  the  World  Congress  of  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters 

Th^  brave  men  obeerved  the  15th  an- 
niversaxy  oX  an  event  which  should  re- 
main at  the  forefront  of  our  conscioua- 
ness  at  alt  times— tbe  gallant  figlit  of  Uvc 
Hungarian  peof>Ie  against  Uirfr  Commu- 
nist oppres.^ors. 

We  tend  to  take  freedom  for  granted 
in  this  country.  I  think  we  should  stop 
and  observe  this  I5tii  anniversary,  and 
liKik  at  Its  true  meanuig.  We  shuukl  re- 
ii)er.il>f  r  that  a  Nation  so  valued  freedom 
that  It  fought  against  overwhelming 
odds — even  to  the  point  of  flghUnc  tanks 
with  t^.elr  bare  hande  Thene  are  peopJr 
who  know  tlie  true  meaning  of  freedom, 
who  would  sacrtflce  their  llve.s  for  this 
great  ideal.  Their  example  .should  give 
us  rertewed  dedication  to  wcuk  for  free- 
dom for  all  eihilaved  peoples. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  at  Uus  time 
t:>  ins?rt  tlie  text  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  th»  World  Cnnrrr.'w  I  think 
it  speuss  very  clearly  of  the  desires  for 
freedom  that  remain  strong  in  the  Ilun- 
girians'  heai tj». 

liie  lesoiutioa  lullows: 

Resouj-tioh    Adoptkb    at    tkz    Nimtm    Woau> 

C   INOaXSS        OF        THP.        HCNCARIAK         FHEEOnu 

PitHTH.s  iNKMzrroa)   Worij)  Ptof  ration 

la  the  perspective  of  the  pn;  t  fifteen  years 
tt  tyrmm'ft  more  nnrt  morf  oi'vi'-^u.t  ihnt  th« 
Hu.T!rr»rlan  Revolution  anrl  PTe«»diiTn  P1f?ht  of 
!».')6  wn."!  t.^ie  moet  outstanding  hlstory- 
sh.npliiB  erent  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

We  Hin)?an;in  T*i  red  m  FlRhttT^  a.s  wi-l!  as 
all  freedom  loTliig  jw*  pies  nf  the  wrrld  con- 
demn the  'renrhiTonji  nftarks  t.f  the  S<7vlet 
t'luo.i  on  tlio  HiiuKiu  ..m  people  In  October- 
Hovember  1 15<l  and  protest  npaln^t  the  er>n- 
tlntted  Licrtipatlon  of  Hungnry  We  iiolennnly 
remind  the  wor'.il  of  the  fact  that  thei>e  at- 
tickF  ;m  w<;i  a'  the  rT>iit|n;<>d  c.^iint.nl  rule  of 
Hungary  viafi  nrid  ^t\V.  in  made  p^melble  only 
by  the  »nartl'>»i  itidl)T«Tenre  and  liric  of  nn- 
derstanrtlns;  of  thetr  re^p-mslhUH  len  of  th« 
still  free  nati'in-H  oi  the  wt)rld 

It  must  be  emphaM7/ecl  before  the  peoples 
of  tlie  wijrld  that  the  present  Hutfi<'nt)ef!  In 
Mimf^ry  were  tmr-<*>ed  \r.u>  poner  by  the 
armed  tnrr^*  of  the  .Soviet  Union,  and  are 
fniUntalned  In  jw>wer  hy  the  Soviet  r>eruiw»- 
tion  fi<rc*fl  Airalrwt  'he  e«pre"»»^  atid  rT.inl- 
fented  will  of  lh«  Hunparlan  people  aiid  that 
the  Hungarian  pe<»ple  have  no  de«tre  ixi  jiar- 
u<ip«'e  in  or  tn  (five  Buppor-t  to  ..n.  h  a 
B(>vlet-lmp«<»<ed    Communist    regime 

Tberefi)re  we  rail  up-in  t:>e  Piopies  .ind 
Oo»emmenl»  of  the  PYee  World  to  support 
the  demantla  Hated  hereafter  at  the  proper 
ln't?rnstl<  nal    for'inn.^ 

1  H<->vtet  triK>pft  to  t)e  withdraan  from  the 
territory   of   Hunpirv   wlthcwtt   delay. 

2  lAv  and  order  in  to  be  maintained  In 
the  cotintry  after  the  withdrawn!  of  Soviet 
t-oop«  by  nn  Internatlr  al  force  that  will 
otwerrc   the  sovereignty  of  the  country 

3.  Prte  and  secret  elections  to  be  held 
under  infernallona!  siiperrlelon  to  elect  a 
truly  representative  Hnngitrlan  ParTlament. 
A  new  representative  Oovemnient  t>e  formed 
baced  on  the  result.';  of  the.se  elections  with 
the  aim  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  free 
.ind  de:ni«ra"i-  nun^-ar'j  m  accordance  «1th 
tlie  alms  and  purpi^ses  of  the  Hungarian 
Kevolullun  and  Freed -m  Fight  uf   l()5<5, 

4  People  formerly  aentcnced  for  their  par- 
tuupaUtm  in  the  Httugarlan  Revolution  and 
Freedom  Fight  t>«  rehahUltated. 

&.  Bet  urn  of  UungarUn  cillae.ns  who  were 
drp<Tl«d  to  tb«  Soviet  Union  before  and 
an.er  tbc  avenu  of   litb6. 

%.  An  IiLtarnatUiaal  Conumasluu  be  aent 
tu  I  raxuiylvaQla,  and  to  all  uUier  countries 
bordering    Hungary    with    aubHtaiitlal    Huiv- 
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garian  population  to  Investigate  and  to 
lir:!ig  to  a  BUrp  tbc  genocide  of  Hungarians 
ther«. 

7  TTie  Abortion  Decree  of  Hungary  be 
Immediately  revolted  ao  the  fnttirc  of  the 
Hungartaa  Nattoa  will  not  be  murderously 
nndermlncd. 

9.  Rebabllltatloti  and  tmcondltlonal  re- 
turn of  Jonef  Cardinal  MindKzentT.  primate 
of   Hungary,   to  bU  seat  In   Baztergom. 

We  tlrmly  believe  that  a.s  long  as  these 
dcmandB  have  rM>t  been  fulfilled,  the  Htin- 
i^arian  fjtieR'lon  cannot  be  ooniUdered  Rolved 
and  nn  true  peace  can  be  established  In  tbe 
wmid 

Ttvise  preiwnt  at  the  Conpr*«B  ananlomualy 
call  upon  the  lolnt  Central  Committee  of 
the  Hungarian  Freedom  Flfhters  dienaaetcjr ) 
Wi>rld  Federatloti  with  the  Hungnrtan 
Ortrrber  23rd  Movement  and  the  Hungartan 
Fre«*dnin  Fighters  Parltnrrtent  to  act  as 
thetr  represantatU^  and  spokesmen  for  an 
Hiinirarlans. 

OdOK   PO?fCK*TZ. 

P'  erident  of  Hvnffanem  October  23 

Movrment. 
Krho  Hoka, 
Chairfnan  o/  R-ungarian  Freedom 
Fightm  Parhament 

OEXCELY     PONClTAa. 

Chatrman  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  (Sem:etor)  World  Federation. 


CONGRESSMAN  TIERNAN  EXPLAINS 
THE   NATIONAL   POWER   GRID   ACT 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NEW    YoaK 
IM  THE  HOU.SE  OF  RiJ'REiitN  I  ATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1^71 

Mr  BAIiILLO  Mr  Speaker,  last  July 
three  Memhers  of  tlic  Hotise — Coneress- 
vn:\n  RoBFRr  Tikrn\i»  of  Rhode  I.-'land. 
Congressman  J.iwrs  ApornETK  of  South 
Dakota,  and  I  joined  with  Senator  Lfe 
McTCALF  of  Montana  in  introducing  the 
National  Forcer  Grid  Act—  a  bill  which. 
in  our  judgment,  is  essential  to  the  assur- 
ance of  enviror.rrrentally  ."^afe  and  eco- 
ncnirrilly  reliable  porirr  for  the  future 

TTirDUKhoTit  the  many  werks  In  which 
thi.e  lpf;l.":lation  wns  ptit  together,  thp  wis- 
dom and  ."ound  judgment  of  my  friend 
and  coHeaRTie  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr 
TirnNAN'  was  evident  and  1  am  pleased 
to  prc-sent  for  inclusion  In  the  RrroRO, 
PTcr^rpts  fitnn  a  speech  he  gave  la.<^t  Au- 
gust itl  li  meeting  of  the  Northeast  Pub- 
lic Power  A.ssoctatlon  Th?v=e  oxcerpts 
appeared  in  the  magazine.  Rural  Electri- 
fication, and  I  commend  them  to  the 
attmtion  of  our  colleagues- 

TUi.NAX    EXJLAINa   NaTIOKAL    PoW  13>.    r.RiD    AcT 

T^ils  nujrnUig  you  have  Ijeen  dUcusslng 
your  Involvement  in  the  New  England  Power 
Pool  (WEPOOL)  which  repref.«nt«  the  Indus- 
try's response  to  the  need  for  a  single  "ystein 
(In  New  England  1 . 

While  I  w  'Uld  he  anvcii.^-  the  first  to  con>- 
nieiid  t^l«  liiduairy  I.  r  its  ^ooA  faith  attempt 
U>  muk*  such  a  Kyaleoi  workable,  tbere  are 
subatantlaJ  problems  Inherent  In  this  type  of 
h'ructure  which  are  tiot  being,  and  probably 
nf.  er  can  t>e.  re»olved. 

Mr  (Robert)  Feragen  (general  manager  of 
NEPPA)  has  analyzed  these  weaknesees  very 
well  In  presenting  your  association's  views  to 
Uhfl  New  England  ReglonaJ  Commission. 

I  quoM  NEPOOL  has  found  no  way  to 
exert  the  kind  of  ounuol  required  to  create  a 
(xanprebenalve  optimized  regional  system. 
Th«  consequencea   In   terms  of  oast   to   tUe 
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public  have  not  been  assessed  to  our  knowl- 
edge. But  they  are  undoubtedly  great." 

Let  me  restate  the  basic  problem,  from 
which  all  the  rest  are  derivative.  As  the 
Zlnder  Report*  Indicated,  'each  utility  must 
view  proposals  from  the  vlewj)olnt  of  the 
Interests  of  lUs  own  customers  and  stockhold- 
ers, which  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as 
those  of  New  England  " 

There  Is  thu.";  no  assurance  In  this  con- 
cept that  the  fviiidamental  objective  of  a 
single-system  approach  to  reglonsd  power 
planning — based  on  regional  Interest  being 
paramount — will  l)e  achieved 

No  such  system  can  operate  effectively 
without  centralized  decision-making  au- 
thority. 

But  because  of  their  nature.  Investor- 
owned  utUltles  are  concerned  primarily  with 
their  own  economic  considerations  and  only 
secondarily.  If  at  all,  with  the  needs  of  other 
utilities  In  the  region. 

Thus,  true  single-system  operation  becomes 
Improbable,  as  Is  apparent  In  the  delay  In 
reaching  agreement  on  how  NEPOOL  will 
operate  and  how  its  costs  will  be  allocated 
among  the  member  systems. 

And  even  If  a  utility  were  willing  to  accept 
a  decision  of  the  p>ool,  It  might  be  unable 
to  do  so  for  re€isons  of  financial  or  cor- 
porate Incapacity  or  because  of  statutory 
limitations. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  T  do  not 
consider  a  power  pool,  developed  and  owned 
primarily  by  the  investor-owned  utilities, 
the  best  means  of  implementing  the  single- 
system  approach. 

This  hinges  on  public  policy  Issues  Involved 
In  the  generation  and  transmission  of  electric 
power 

These  Issues  are  not  primarily  economic, 
and  hence  are  luillkely  to  be  maximized  In 
any  system  where  economic  goals  dominate, 
as  they  must  for  the  investor-owned  utilities. 

The  supply  of  electric  power  adequate  to 
the  need,  reliable,  and  produced  without 
harm  to  the  environment,  has  become  one  of 
the  basic  necessities  of  life,  and  just  as  there 
has  been  a  role  for  government  In  assuring 
the  availability  of  other  necessities,  there 
Is  a  role  for  government  here. 

I  am  the  author  of  a  bill  recently  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  establish  a  National 
Power  Grid  Corporation  and  regional  bulk 
power  supply  agencies. 

This,  I  feel.  Is  a  better  approach  to  the 
establishment  of  single  systems,  not  only  In 
New   England   but    throughout   ttie   country. 

The  bill's  stated  goal  Is  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate and  reliable  low-cost  electric  power 
supply  consistent  with  the  enhancement  of 
environmental  valties  and  the  preseiratlon 
of  competition  In  the  electric  power  Industry 

The  bill  would  establish  a  public  •'Na- 
tional Power  Grid  Corporation"  which  would 
be  responsible  for  the  constrvictlon  and  it- 
eration of  large-.scale  generating  plants  and 
a  nationwide  system  of  transmission  lines. 

The  power  available  from  the  National 
Grid  would  be  marketed  to  utilities  In  the 
various  regions  of  the  United  States  by  "Re- 
gional  Bulk    Power   Supply   Corporations  " 

As  the  sole  marketer  of  the  National  Grid  s 
power,  these  corporations  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  cotistrucllon  and  operation  of 
transmission  lines  In  the  region  for  the  pvir- 
pose  of  distributing  power  to  the  utilities 

They  would  submit  to  the  National  Cor- 
poration each  year  a  projection  of  their  de- 
mand seven  years  In  the  future  The  Na- 
tional Corporation  would  then  contract  with 
them  to  supply  that   aniount  of  power. 


•The  Zlnder  Report  was  prepared  by  Zlnder 
&  Associates  of  Washington,  D  C  ,  for  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission,  consisting  of 
the  governors  of  the  six  New  England  states 
and  a  Federal  appointee.  The  report  Is  an 
extensive  study  of  New  England  power  needs 
m  the  next  20  years. 
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Rates  for  power  sold  to  Regional  Corpora- 
tions would  be  at  the  lowest  level  possible 
consistent  with  the  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  for  environmental  pro- 
tection, on  a  postage  stamp  basis  throughout 
the  country  that  is  a  uniform  rate  irrespec- 
tive of  particular  generating  or  transmission 
costs. 

The  Regional  Corporations  would  charge 
for  transmission  on  a  simple  unit-cost  ba-sls. 
taking  into  account  the  same  environmental 
responsibility. 

In  this  bUl  we  think  that  we  have  Imple- 
mented the  recommendations  of  the  New 
England  Commission's  report,  with  three 
major  exceptions 

First  of  all,  we  do  not  take  over  the  exist- 
ing utilities  m   the  region 

Secondly,  we  allow  tiillitles  to  operate  their 
own  generation  facilities  making  participa- 
tion in  the  National  Grid   optional 

And  thirdly,  we  extend  the  benefits  of 
regional  and  Inter-reglonal  coordination  on 
a  national  basis. 

Is  such  a  National  Corporation  a  better 
means  of  Implementing  the  single  system 
approach  than  a  utility-established  organi- 
zation  like  NEPOOL' 

I  think  that  I  have  already  partially  an- 
swered that  question  In  my  discussion  of  the 
inadequacies  of  the  New  England  Power 
Pool 

Apart  from  the  economic  con.sideratlons 
which  aftect  the  llkeUtoood  of  establishing 
such  a  power  pool,  there  are  anti-trust  con- 
Elderatlons  Involved. 

We  In  this  country  have  committed  our- 
selves to  the  theory  that  the  best  prcxluct 
or  service  at  the  lowest  cost  la  most  likely 
to   be   provided   In   a   competitive   system. 

But  time  after  time  we  have  .seen  examples 
of  concentrated  industries  which  have  stag- 
nated and  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  tech- 
nology In  the  field. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  look  forward  to 
the  greatest  possible  advances  in  new  tech- 
nology ai;d  new  operation  methods  from  the 
establishment  of  a  handful  of  regional  mo- 
nopolies  in    the   electric   power   industry. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  1  am  opposed 
to  the  revision  of  existing  state  and  Federal 
statutes  to  allow  the.se  power  pools  to  de- 
velop   In    that    direction. 

Of  course,  the  same  parallel  could  be 
drawn  for  a  publicly  owned  regional 
monopoly. 

This  affected  my  determination  not  to 
establish  a  single  bulk  power  supply  agency 
with  exclu.slve  responsibility  for  generation 
and   transmission. 

I  am  committed  to  the  Idea  that  the  t>eet 
pcvviible  electric  service  can  be  provided  w-lih 
a  pluraii.stic  system. 

Recocnlzlng  however,  that  the  technology 
for  producing  electric  power  Is  such  b«  to  re- 
quire some  sort  of  concentration,  we  have 
adopted  whAt  we  think  is  the  l>est  possible 
solution 

I  would  envusion  this  public  corporation 
working  side  by  side  with  private  utilities  In 
many  cases  they  would  be  mutually  rein- 
forcing, the  public  corporation  serving  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  pooling  and  providing  the 
pool  meml>ers  with  an  alternative  reliable 
pf'wer  source 

Similarly,  the  pools  might  contract  with 
the  pvibllc  corporation  to  sell  their  excess 
ca-paclty. 

In  Situations  where  critical  environmental 
i8.sues  were  Involved,  the  public  corjjoratlon 
could  step  in  to  build  generation  facilities 
of  a  type  not  feasible  for  the  private  com- 
panies. 

It  should  be  apparent  by  now  that  the 
slgaitlcance  for  the  municipal,  public  power, 
and  cooperative  distribution  facilities  of  such 
a  NationaJ  Grid  Corporation  is  great 

One  Important  benefit  that  accrues  from 
the  operation  of  such  a  system  Is  the  fact 
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that  we  e*n  maintain  a  diverse  electrical  dis- 
tribution indtiBtry  in  this  ccuntry 

Obviou.sly  we  are  in  a  position  now  where 
municipal  utilities.  b<-cause  of  their  very 
small  size,  are  reliant  on  investor -owned  utUi- 
tles  for  the  supply  of  power,  a  situation  which 
IS  often  very  difficult  far  them. 

One  of  the  interesting  findings  of  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission's  report  was 
that  the  fragmented  Industry  .structure  in 
New  England  w!is  one  of  the  maior  reasons 
that  New  Euglandert  paid  one-third  more 
for  their  power  than  couiumerb  in  other  parte 
of  the  country. 

However,  the  economies  that  result  from 
the  consolidation  of  this  fragmented  indus- 
try structure  into  a  large  single  system  opera- 
tion exist  only  In  generation  and  trans- 
nUsslon,   and  not   in   distribution 

Therefore,  the  maintenance  of  the  small 
public  and  private  distribution  systems 
would  be  assured  without  any  adverse  effect 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  regional  system 

I  am  certain  we  will  be  hearing  alarmed 
reports  that  the  passage  of  this  bUl  would 
mean  the  nationalization  of  the  electric 
power  industry  But  I  think  it  Is  obvious  to 
you  gentlemen  that   this  Is  not  so 

My  bill  IS  an  attempt  to  establish  a  bene- 
ficial relationship  between  government  and 
private  industry  In  assuring  a  service  which 
is  the  res;x3ns!bi;ity  of  both. 

The  Investor-ow^ned  ulilltleE  have  resisted 
this  partnership  in  the  past  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  do  so  In  the  future 

FYesh  In  all  of  our  memories  is  the  ex- 
perience of  the  private  utUlties'  massive 
overkUl  of  the  Dlckey-Lincoln  Project,  whose 
latest  estimated  benefit  cost  ratio  was  a 
glowing   19. 

So  obviously  preferable  to  any  alternative 
generation  technique,  the  Dickey -Lincoln 
Project  was  resisted  by  the  pr.vate  utilities 
merely  because  It  meant  public  Involvement 
in  a  domain  which  had  been  heretofore  com- 
pletely their  own.  One  wonders  if  they  might 
be  afraid  of  a  little  competition. 

We  do  not  seek  to  take  over  the  fadllUes 
of  the  private  industry  Indeed  we  have 
p<ilntedly  not  done  so  All  we  are  saying  is, 
in  the  field  of  generation,  let  us  have  a 
public  alternative  to  the  plans  of  the  private 
utilities.   .   .   . 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHCSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiENl  ATI  V  ES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  in 
an  era  of  great  concern  for  our  wildlife. 
natural  resources,  and  environment  It 
is  a  concern  which  I  share  and  which  I 
have  reflected  throughout  my  congres- 
sional service. 

In  my  attempts  to  legislate  envlnm- 
mental  controls  and  protection  I  alwa>s 
sought  tiie  approach  of  balanced,  mul- 
tiple usage.  We  must  ccKxtinue  to  exploit 
and  develop  our  natural  energy  re- 
sources Our  growing  energy  crisu;  makes 
that  clear  At  the  same  time  we  must 
control  man's  impact  upon  Ms  environ- 
ment Our  growing  problems  of  pxsllution 
malEe  that  clear. 

A  recent  address  by  Carroll  P  Shee- 
han,  commissioner  of  the  department  of 
commerce  and  development  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  underscores 
my  point  quite  eloquently.  It  emphasizes 
the  need  for  a  soimd  working  relation- 
ship  and    "marriage   between   environ- 
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mental  control  ana  ouier  needs  of  our 
society,  sach.  ■«  the  maintenance  and 
growth  0*  a  healthy  economy." 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Sheehan  for  his 
well  thought  out  work  and  I  recommend 
It  to  the  attention  of  my  coneagues. 

The  address  follows: 
A    BAi-AifCKB    Vnw   or   Entibonmintai.   Pmo- 
TBcnoK    WrrHiJf   thb   Comtow  w«ai.th   or 

MAS&*ClfTT8>rTS 

(By  Cotnmfsafoner  Carroll  P  Sheehan.  De- 
partment  of   Commerce   and    Development ) 

I  appreciate  Uie  opportunity  which  has 
been  extended  to  me  today  to  come  before  you 
aad  discuss  the  oeed  for  a  balanced  program 
of  eiivironm.ental  controls  for  our  society 
My  colleagues  In  government  epeaking  here 
today  have  speclflc  respouslbiUtles  defined  by 
law  which  they  mtist  carry  out  to  the  beet  of 
their  ability  I.  too,  have  a  reaponslbltlty  im- 
der  the  law  which  must  h€  rarrted  out. 

As  Commlaaloner  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  ajid  Development.  I  accept  the 
need  for  environmental  control  In  this  moet 
complex  society.  Tbday  I  would  like  u>  review 
with  you  my  experience  with  environmental 
control  and  attempt  if  t>oBslble.  to  bring 
about  a  marriage  between  envtronmental 
control  and  the  other  needs  of  our  society. 
nuch  as  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  a 
healthy  economy. 

I  share  the  fear  of  many  of  those  engaged 
In  the  fle»d  of  environmental  control,  both 
In  and  out  of  government  that  In  some 
instjmces  we  are  bordering  upon  environ- 
mental control  <?verkin  with  o\ir  economic 
weH-beJng  as  the  victim  I  am  interested  In 
making  certain  that  a  rredlblllty  gap  does 
not  become  a  reality  bt-fveen  the  general 
public  and  thoae  Interested  In  the  protec- 
tion of  tbe  envtroDittent. 

Tou  who  are  so  vitally  Interested  In  the 
enTtronmetit  must  understand  that  the  most 
t>astc  parts  ot  any  man's  environment,  more 
t>astc  even  than  clean  air  and  clean  water  are 
.iiaji  s  ability  to  feed  his  family  and  provide 
adequate  shelter  for  them.  It  Is.  therefore 
ImperatlTe  In  the  e<Tuatton  of  envlrcmmental 
controi  that  the  eccjiiomlc  Impa^-t  upon  the 
individual  be  part  of  that  equation  It  would 
be  tragic  indeed  If  all  of  the  envlroninental - 
Ists  In  our  nation  were  eventually  faced  with 
a  hostile  public  scorning  their  efforts  be- 
cause of  their  faiUire  Uj  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  econotnlc  impact  of  environmental 
regulations. 

This  does  not  have  to  be  the  case,  but  we 
are  already  seeing  examples  of  job  loss 
through  the  lack  of  ca.st  efficiency  methods 
being  applied  to  the  science  of  ecology 

In  the  caae  of  air  pc>llutlon  regulations 
here  In  the  CommonweaUb  there  Is  no  direct 
relationship  between  air  qtialt'y  control  and 
tlie  us*  ot  law  sulphur  facts  by  the  con- 
sumer Without  a  program  o(  cost  efflciency 
being  applied  to  air  quality  standards,  ae 
have  broucht  uxmecesaary  ojeta  to  Indu.stry 
the  government  and  the  general  conaunier 
Those  with  the  responsibility  (or  air  pollu- 
tion contml  within  the  state  government 
hare  made  It  clear  that,  except  In  certain 
speclflc  areas  o<  the  state,  the  standards  set 
try  tile  naxionaj  gt>vernnient  for  .SO  3  pol- 
iuLants  haw  been  met  prior  to  the  impost - 
lt'.t\  ot  new  lower  sulphur  contents  :u  fuels 
begioning  October  1.  In  spite  of  the  over- 
whelming evutesrcc  to  the  ooQtrary.  the  Mae- 
sachuaetts  Public  Health  CtJuncll.  without 
regard  fur  the  total  needs  of  our  ecutum  y . 
have  Imposed  strict  regulations  la  this  mat- 
ter   What  are   the  results  of   this  action? 

In  Increased  fuel  costs  alone,  wa  Ln  the 
Department  of  Commerce  ami  Developoicnt 
s^y  that.  In  the  cooling  year  In  Mnearhu- 
setts.  coosumers,  whether  a  public  utility,  an 
industrial  user  of  fuel  or  the  general  ooO' 
sumer.  wlQ  bear  an  Increaaed  cost  of  more 
than  seventy  million  dollars.  The  Impotftlon 
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of  a  1  %  sulphur  content  outside  the  greater 
Boston  area,  where  much  of  the  state's  In- 
dustrial pAti>T><lyl  la  located,  haa  caused 
power  cocnpaniea  to  ahandon  evtabilahed  fuel 
purchasa  contracts,  tlius  causing  thetn  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  fuel.  It  Is  eatlmatsd 
that  power  company  costs  passed  along  to 
the  consumer  will  Increase  electrical  energy 
btUs  to  the  consumer  between  15  ;,  aiul  30 '~<  . 
Tlieae  Increased  coats  to  an  already  overbur- 
dened Industrial  community  will  cause  a 
number  of  companies  to  cloee  or  to  remove 
their  operaUoo  from  our  state. 

A3  part  of  my  responsibility  to  the  people 
of  M,iSBachu3etU.  I  must  say  that  in  ail  can- 
dor .1  (?rK>d  part  of  this  loss  of  Industrial  em- 
ployment Is  unnecessary.  To  be  specific,  some 
f'f  the  largest  employers  In  the  state  have 
informed  me  that  a  number  of  their  opera- 
tions will  be  curtailed  or  removed  from  Mas- 
.sHctiu!w?tl8  to  areas  not  ouiy  in  oUier  states 
but  throughout  Ihe^wctld  It  U  a  sad  fact 
llial  in  air  quality  coulrul.  wlUiout  cost  effi- 
ciency being  applied,  the  greater  degree  of 
enforcement  overkill  which  la  applied  the  less 
the  de&lred  results  arc  obtained. 

I  would  like  to  cite  one  particular  example 
of  one  industry  in  our  state  which  for  more 
than  75  years  has  employed  upwards  of  7,000 
people  in  one  location.  Its  present  employ- 
ment is  2.200.  It  13  located  In  an  area  which 
for  ten  miles  around  has  very  Utile  In- 
dustrial activity.  If  we  keep  In  mind  that 
the  desired  result  Is  to  brlug  down  the  SO., 
content  In  the  air  to  manageable  levels,  then 
it  does  not  make  any  sense  to  take  one  In- 
dustry in  a  very  isolated  area  and  cause 
mechanical  compliance  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  air  pollution  In  the  area  TTie 
cost  to  this  company  for  mechanical  com- 
pliance iB  approxtmately  a  half  million 
dolhirs 

The  same  company  ha^  a  newer  and  more 
efficient  foundry  unit  in  a  southern  state 
which  can  do  the  v;ork  being  done  presently 
in  MassachTisetts  The  management  Informs 
me  that  they  are  txwntng  very  close  to  a  de- 
rision which  will  coet  the  lose  of  jobs  to  «00 
pe-^iple  employed  In  this  Massachusetts 
foundry.  If  we  multiply  these  •00  Job*  by 
the  thousands  of  others  who  wUl  be  affected 
by  )oto  loese*.  It  will  not  be  long  t>efore  favor- 
able public  opinion  la  lort  for  the  desired 
portions  of  environmental  air  p<>ll\itlon 
standards. 

Vet  us  consider  the  naatier  of  water  pol- 
lution control  I  have  had  occasion  to  work 
very  cloaely  with  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol personnel  of  oxir  state  governntent.  We 
have  cocstdered  the  plight  of  marry  com- 
pany's and  tlielr  employees  related  to  the 
enforcement  of  water  pollution  control 
staiMlards.  Wltti  their  cooperation  and  that 
of  the  Legislature,  we  caused  to  have  passed 
a  tweniy-hve  mill  loo  dollar  bond  Issue  so 
Uiat  loans  could  be  made  to  Masaachusetts 
companies  unable  to  ftnanre  the  cost  of  water 
pollutltjn  ct>ntrr>l  equipment  It  Is  unfortii- 
:  ate  that  this  legLslatloii  was  found  to  be 
unconstltuttooal  We  hope  that  other  iegls- 
lailon  may  be  passed  to  bring  relief  to  some 
of  tliosc  companies  and  therefore  save  jobs 
within   Maasachusetts. 

A  very  Important  aspect  of  water  pollution 
control  Is  the  regulation  being  established 
for  the  ii.se  of  sewers  In  the  state  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  in  the  promulgation  of  tliese 
regulations,  particularly  by  the  MDC.  Inade- 
qtiate  consultation  wets  held  between  the 
MDC  aivl  Industry  The  end  result  Is  opeii- 
ended  regulations  more  stringent  than  any 
in  the  country ,  bvt  more  Important  leaving 
Maesachuactts  liiduetry  In  the  position  where 
what  are  adequate  standards  t(Xluy  may  not 
be  tomorrow  Again  we  run  Into  the  problem 
of  cost  Inefndency  being  applied  to  the  en- 
forcement of  water  purity  standards  In  the 
state 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  about 
the  manufacture  of  power  within  our  ftate. 
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Seventy  percent  of  all  the  power  manufac- 
tured   In    the    United    States    Is    proituoed 

throxigh  the  use  of  oil.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
we  in  Maasachusetts.  belr.g  a  high  energy 
Intensity  state,  related  to  Industry  and  gen- 
eral consumer  use  have  been  victimised  by 
the  major  oil  companies  of  the  nation  We 
control  the  level  of  electrical  energy  on  both 
the  .Stat.--  and  national  levels,  and  yet  seventy 
percent  of  the  fuel  used  to  make  that  power 
is  controlled  by  no  one. 

I  note  with  Interest  a  move  by  certain 
people  In  the  environmental  Held  to  prevent 
the  openlnp  of  atomic  power  energy  plants 
in  New  England.  At  the  same  time  there  Is 
opposition  to  the  continued  use  of  fossil 
fuels  by  the  electrical  energy  btislness.  We 
must  agree  on  some  form  of  energy  which  Is 
tweaently  available  to  do  the  Job.  New  Eng- 
land, In  order  to  remain  competitive,  must 
have  ol'  refinery  facilities,  it  Is  time  that 
we  realized  the  complexity  of  our  society 
demands  Immediate  decLslons  concerning  the 
growth  of  the  electrical  energy  business  In 
New  England. 

I  slio'Ald  like  to  conclude  by  making  cer- 
tain points  cf  fact  which  should  be  obvious 
to  all  who  wl&h  to  give  thought  to  the  proh- 
lema  of  our   total   environment. 

It  Ls  desirable  that  «re  have  clean  air  and 
clean  water  In  this  nation.  In  this  regard 
it  Is  desirable  that  cost  efflclency  methods 
b«  ttetermlxied  prVcr  to  tlie  enforcement  of 
regulations.  It  Is  ba.sic  to  a  man's  environ- 
ment that  he  have  bread  on  the  table  and  a 
roof  over  his  head.  The  most  efficient  methcd 
found  for  giving  him  the.se  goods  In  a  com- 
plex envlronmeut  l.s  his  employment  at  the 
hlgiiest  level  of  his  ability  iu  the  Industrial 
community  of  our  state. 

BAsed  on  studies  aiid  interviews  with  th<we 
who  maiiage  industries  In  M.i.Si>achiiBeH£, 
they  wUl  not  cuntluue  u^  function  In  Maasa- 
chusetu  If  theu-  operations  become  unprof- 
Uahle  due.  lict  Lo  couipllance  with  reasonable 
cost  efficiency  regulationa  lu  the  environ- 
ment, but  to  thovighUess  actions  taken  by 
Uiose  lu  a  position  to  promulgate  atxl  en- 
force envlroumental  regulations.  As  long  as 
Industry  has  the  rl^ht  Ut  close,  OKive  or  traue- 
f.T  its  operiitiou-s  to  any  othar  state  or 
throughout  the  world,  the  bottom  Hue  of  the 
annual  statement  of  such  conHianlea  must 
show  a  profit  or  they  will  cease  to  provide 
employment  In  the  state. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  It  is  desirable  that 
we  have  clean  air  and  clean  water  My  rea- 
sons are  very  practical  reasons.  During  the 
next  ten  to  twenty  years  those  who  make 
decLslons  related  to  locatiug  Industrial  opers- 
tloiui  wUl  iu>t  l(x:ate  In  areas  where  clean  air 
and  clean  water  are  not  Important.  No  re- 
sponsible Industrialist  In  this  state  docs  not 
desire  to  comply  with  resMinable  cost  efficient 
standards  uf  air  water  pollution  st&udanls. 
but  he  must  be  convinced  that  government 
the  press  and  the  general  public  are  treating 
him  and  his  stocklvjlrters  with  fairness.  In- 
ter Igeiice  and  equity. 

To  me  the  frontier  of  today  is  not  In  some 
wilderness  or  in  space.  The  frontier  Is  all  of  us 
Ln  government  In  Industry  and  the  general 
public  working  together  to  solve  the  environ- 
mental problems  which  have  grown  »o 
quickly  In  our  complex  society.  In  every  cru- 
sade such  as  that  for  a  clean  environment 
there  Is  a  fringe  involved  in  the  cause  which 
is  not  concerned  with  the  Just  solution  to 
problems,  but  In  the  chaos  which  can  be 
created  througli  an  unintelligent  approach  to 
the  prc)blem  tt  Is  time  for  those  who  have 
given  so  much  of  their  lives  to  the  desire 
for  a  better  environment  to  disassociate 
theniflelves  from  those  who  wish  no  solutions 
other  than  the  total  breakdown  of  our  com- 
plex society. 

r  would  Mk  you  an  who  have  engBfcd  In 
this  environmental  crusade  to  aet  Wla»ly 
during  the  period  Immedlataly  ahead  and  to 
preserve  the  credibility  of  your  affort  until 
It  has  accomplished  its  goal. 


October  28,  1971 

NEW  HAVEN  GOODWILL  CENTER 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or    CONNEt'TICDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  GLA.IMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
two  national  surveys  of  rehabilitation 
centers  throughout  the  country  showed 
a  relatively  small  center  in  my  district, 
the  Easter  Seal  Goodwill  Industries  Re- 
liabilitation  Center,  to  be  Uie  top  such 
facility  in  tlie  country  in  several  cate- 
gories of  service. 

For  instance,  a  survey  of  all  Goodwill 
facilities  in  the  United  States  made  by 
Good^-in  IndiLstrie.s  of  America  showed 
that  the  New  Haven  center  not  only 
served  more  liandicapped  patients  tlian 
any  oilier  Goodwill  facility  m  the  coun- 
try, but  tliat  It  liad  a  greater  load  than 
the  next  two  centers  combined.  The  New- 
Haven  center  also  provided  more  jobs 
for  clients,  more  physical,  occupational 
and  speech  and  hearing  therapy  treat- 
ments, and  more  recreational  hours  for 
the  handicapped  than  any  otlier  Good- 
will facility  in  the  United  States. 

A  survey  by  the  National  Eastt^r  Seal 
Society  showed  very  similar  results.  The 
New  Haven  center,  with  a  smaller  staff 
and  considerably  lower  admiiiistrative 
overhead  than  most  Easter  Sea!  Centers 
in  the  United  States,  again  topped  most 
other,  larger  cities  in  terms  of  services 
rendered. 

I  personally  know  the  kind  of  work 
the  Easter  Seal  Goodwill  Industries  Re- 
habilitation Center  does.  I  have  fre- 
quently visited  there  and  it  1ms  been 
used  by  members  of  my  own  family  who 
needed  rehabilitation  services.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  work  done  by  the  center's 
liighly  trained  and  dedicated  staff  is  as 
high  as  the  quantity  of  service,  indicated 
in  these  two  surveys. 

The  New  Haven  facility  has  no  magic 
formula  for  success.  It  has  been  able  to 
do  so  much  because  it  lias  drawn  a  vast 
amount  of  community  support,  financial 
as  well  as  moral  and  psychological 

Voluntary  dollars,  through  such  or- 
gamzations  as  the  United  Way  and  the 
Easter  Seal  Campaign,  have  helped  the 
center  to  grow.  So  has  a  large  corps  of 
voliuiteers  who  give  thousands  of  hours 
every  year  to  help  handlcaj^jied  men  and 
women  to  prepare  for  a  useful  and  in- 
dependent life.  I  a:n  also  proud  that  the 
center  has  received  several  Federal 
grants  to  Initiate  new  and  creative  pro- 
grams in  inner-city  neighborhoods 

However,  the  center's  success  Is  in  no 
small  f>art  due  to  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  available  financial  resources  were 
used.  One  of  "tlie  reasons  for  this  fa- 
cility's economical  and  successful  op- 
eration is  the  merger  of  three  separate 
rehabilitation  facilities  whicii  took  place 
2  years  ago  and  which  form  the  present 
agency.  The  center's  growth  figures 
have  really  spurted  .^^ince  the  three  agen- 
cies— the  New  Haven  Easter  Seal  So- 
ciety, the  New  Haven  Area  Rehabilitation 
Center  and  Goodwill  Indastries — joined 
together  to  give  tlie  mast  comprehensive 
services  possible  to  the  handicapped  men 
and  women  of  the  greater  New  Haven 
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area.  Becaase  of  the  merger,  the  three 
agencies  are  able  to  provide  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  therapies,  emplov-ment 
coimsellng  and  training,  psychological 
and  social  work  assistance  and  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children  all  in  one 
organization,  eliminating  many  tmneces- 
sary  overhead  co.sts,  clerical  time,  and 
other  e,xpensive  overlapping. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  in  1971 
the  center  was  able  to  serve  2.280  handi- 
capped individuals.  Services  included 
29,728  treatment  hours,  250,162  voca- 
tional tesUng  and  training  hours, 
$253  644  paid  in  client  wages  and  train- 
ing allowances,  31.286  educational  hours 
and  3,727  recreational  hours.  In  addition, 
the  New  Haven  center  offered  services 
that  few  other,  similar  facihties  were 
able  to  give,  including  a  training  pro- 
gram for  handicapped  drivers,  complete 
transportation  to  and  from  the  center 
for  those  patients  who  cannot  use  public 
transportation,  and  a  complete  psychi- 
atric and  social  work  progiam  for  pa- 
tients and  their  families. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  my  pride  in  this  outstanding 
facility  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Certainly  this  is  one 
place  where  all  Federal  tax  dollars  in- 
vested brought  us  all  rich  dividends  in 
helping  the  handicapped  to  lead  produc- 
tive, self-reliant,  independent  lives.  In 
terms  of  economics,  this  has  saved  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation 
counticss  dollars.  In  terms  of  humanity, 
it  has  saved  handicapped  men.  women 
and  children  countless  days  suid  months 
of  dexjendency  and  unhappiness  I  con- 
gratulate the  center's  president.  Fen- 
more  R.  Seton.  tlie  agency's  board  of 
directors,  the  executive  director.  Albert 
P.  CalU.  and  the  organization's  staff  on 
this  great  accomplishment 


lauderd.«lle  lakes  jaycees 
resolution 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or    n.oau>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wedne!>day,  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Lauderdale  Lakes  Jaycees  consisting 
of  members  living  in  the  Lauderdale 
Lakes.  Fla.,  area  of  my  congressional 
district  have  indicated  their  deep  con- 
cern about  the  seating  of  Red  China  by 
the  UN  Further  they  pa.ssed  a  resolu- 
tion indicating  their  total  oppasition  to 
the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.. 
and  opposing  the  removal  of  Nationalist 
China  from  this  body 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  members 
of  the  Lauderdale  Lakes  Jaycees.  com- 
pared of  concerned  young  American 
buMne.ss  people  and  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try, called  upon  our  Nation  to  reevaluate 
its  policy  concerning  the  countries  of 
Asia  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world  before  tlie  balance  of  power  has 
slutted  to  such  an  extent  that  all  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world,  mcluding  our- 
selves, could  easily  be  toppled  by  those 
who  espouse  the  cause  of  international 
communism. 
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I  acknowledge,  with  Uianks,  the  inter- 
est of  the  Lauderdale  Lakes  Jaycees  who 
passed  on  October  19.  1971,  the  following 
resolution; 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas  the  Lauderdale  Lakes  Jaycees  are 
ever  mindful  of  world  affairs,  and. 

Whereas  the  Lauderdale  Lakes  Jaycees  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  present  debate  before 
the  United  Nations,  and. 

Whereas  tne  Lauderdale  Lakes  Jaycees  are 
ever  mindful  of  Communist  China's  role  in 
the  Korean  CJonfllct.  and. 

Whereas  the  Lauderdale  Lakes  Jaycees  are 
keculy  aware  of  Communist  China's  present 
role  in  the  Vietnam  War,  and. 

Whereas  the  Lauderdale  Lakes  Jaycees  are 
ever  mindful  of  Communisi  China's  obstruc- 
tionist views  and  actions  toward  world  peace, 
and. 

Whereas  the  Lauderdale  Lakes  Jaycees  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  suppression  and  bondage 
of  mllUons  of  people  behind  the  bamboo 
curtain,  and. 

Whereas  the  Lauderdale  Lakes  Jayceet  be- 
lieve that  economic  justice  can  best  be  won 
by  free  men  through  free  enterprise,  and. 

Whereas  the  Lauderdale  Lakes  Jaycees 
support  the  Free  government  and  people  of 
Nationalist  China,  and. 

Whereas  the  Lauderdale  Lakes  Jaycees  rec- 
ognize the  role  of  Nationalist  China  as  a 
strong  ally  and  partner  of  the  United  States 
In  the  world  community,  and. 

Therefore,  let  it  be  known,  tiiat  the  Lau- 
derdale Lakes  Jaycees  lake  a  stand  in  com- 
plete opposition  to  the  admittance  of  Com- 
munist Chuia  into  the  Umted  Nations  and 
further  is  totally  opposed  to  the  removal  of 
Nationalist  China  from  a  seat  on  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  or  from  membership  In  the 
United  Nations.  The  Lauderdale  Lakes  Jay- 
cees wish  to  reaffirm  their  support  for  the 
free  people  of  Nationalist  China  and  Implore 
the  United  States  of  America  to  reevaluate 
Its  policy  In  this  matter  tor  the  protectlCKX 
of  all  free  men. 

F'assed   on   this    19th   day   of  October.   1971 
by    a    majority    of    the    membership    of    the 
Lauderdale  Lakes  Jaycees  in  attendance. 
Paul  Roakk.  Jr  , 

President. 
Joseph  Valxonx. 

Secretary. 

RlCHAKD    A.    BtEBRICH, 

/»femar»oruU  Relations  Director. 


TRIAL  OP  JEWS  IN  RIG.^    I_^T\'IA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  iiJjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker  one  of 
the  mast  dedicated  organizations  strug- 
gling lor  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  is  BATL'N  BalUc  Appeal 
to  the  United  Nations 

A  memorandum  prepared  on  Jime  1. 
1971  gave  obvious  attention  to  the  com- 
plications lacing  Jews  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  referring  specifically  to  Latvia, 
one  of  the  three  Baltic  stales  illegally 
incorporated  mto  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  uisert  this  memorandum  to  remmd 
the  Memt)ers  of  the  continuing  struggle 
otthe  Baltic  peoples  against  Soviet  ty- 
ranny and  al5M:i.  to  emphasize  a  toint 
evident  from  the  memorandum  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  ivorld's  greatest  im- 
perialist power,  a  point  which  is  too  often 
forgotten. 

The  memorandum  follows: 
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A  Memorandum   on   thb  T^ial   of   Jbws   in 
Riga.  Latvia 

On  May  27  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Latvian  8SR  sentencetl  the  following  Jews 
from  Riga.  Latvia  lo  terms  In  prison  campH 

Arkady  A.  8hpllt>«rg.  a  33-year-old  engl- 
ne«!r,  three  years:  Mikhail  Z  Hhepshelovirh, 
a  2H-year-old  worker  two  years.  Hr)rts  M. 
Maftser.  a  24-year-old  engineer  and  Ruth  I. 
Alexandrovlch,  a  2J-year-old  nurse,  one  year 
each 

They  were  coavlfted  for  violation  of  Ar- 
ticle 63  of  Criminal  C<xle  of  the  Latvian  8SR 
which  prohibits  aiitl-Soviet  agllatlnn  and 
propaganda.  According  tfi  a  T.\SS  despatch 
ou  24  May  U*71,  they  had  beeji  "fabricating 
ftnd  clrovilatin^  slanderous  materials  for  sub- 
versive purposes  and  attempting  to  draw 
their  aoqualntani-es  .  nd  colleagues  Into 
their    activities    htjstile    to    the   stale  " 

Soviet  authorttlffa  have  not  specified  the 
exact  nature  of  the  "slanderoiLs  materials". 
Mrs.  Rlvka  Alexandrovlch.  the  niL'ther  of  one 
of  the  accused.  ha.s  declared  that  these  ma- 
terials were  texta  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  religion  In  addition, 
there  were  petit ioiis.  signed  by  the  accused, 
to  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  to  InternatloniU 
organlKatlons  asking  for  assistance  In  leav- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  TTie  accused  are  known 
to  have  made  numerous  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  receive  permission  to  leave  the 
Soviet    Union    for    Israel. 

Therefore  It  appears  that  the  "fabricating 
»nd  circulating  |of  the]  slanderous  materi- 
als" by  the  four  Jews  was  really  an  attempt 
to  exercise  their  rlghta,  guaranteed  by  Ar- 
ticle 5  of  the  International  Convention  on 
the  Ellinlnatlon  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination, to  education,  to  equal  partici- 
pation In  cultural  activities,  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience  and  religion,  to  free- 
dom of  opinion  and  expression,  and  the  right 
to  leave  any  country.  "Attempting  to  draw 
their  acqtialntances  and  collesigues  into  their 
activities"  Is  merely  an  exercise  of  their 
right  to  freedom  of  association. 

If  such  activities  are  "subversive"  and 
"hostile  to  the  State",  then  the  Soviet  State 
must  be  denying  to  the  Jews  their  rights 
guaranteed  by  Article  5.  This  denial  Is  dis- 
crimination against  the  Jews,  since,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Soviet  State  doea  provide  texts  for 
the  teaching  of  the  Russian  and  other 
languages. 

The  Soviet  State  also  allows  very  limited 
rights  to  publish  religious  books  and  to  have 
some  religious  education  to  some  of  the 
Christian  denominations,  but  this  Is  denied 
to  the  Jews.  Their  rabbis  are  not  allowed  to 
attend  International  conferences  abroad  as 
representatives  of  some  Christian  churches 
•ometlmee  do. 

Such  discrimination  against  a  minority  by 
the  present  de  facto  authority  In  Latvia,  the 
Soviet  Oovernment,  contrasts  unfavorably 
with  the  complete  ctUtural  autonomy  granted 
to  all  minorities  in  independent  Latvia  which 
was  occupied  In  1940  by  the  Soviet  Union. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAY  G    1IA\T)EN 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

Ot     MIi.liIL.AJS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker. 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 27,  I  attended  the  funeral  of  Jay  O. 
Hayden.  lungllme  Wa-shmjiton  corre- 
spondent and  columnist  who  died  Octo- 
ber 24  at  hLs  home  in  Kensington,  Md. 
A  giant  among  new-spapermen.  Jay  was 
eloquently  eulogized  by  the  Rev  Edward 
Latch,  Chaplain  of  the  U.S    House  of 
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Representatives,  At  ttiis  point  I  think  it 
appropriate  to  include  In  tlic  Record  an 
account  of  Jay's  death  winch  appeared 
in  the  Detroit  News  and  also  an  obituary 
written  by  another  excellent  newsman. 
Will  Mullcr.  for  the  Detroit  News  before 
Will's  death  last  September  3. 
Tlie  articles  follow : 

FORTT-NINE    YKASa    IN    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

FOB    NiTws    ^AT    H.fsnEN    Dizs;     Noted    as 

Rkpohtol 

Jay  O.  Hayden,  foremost  interpreter  of 
Washington  news  for  readers  of  The  E>etrolt 
News  for  n«arly  a  half-century  before  his  re- 
tirement In  1066,  la  dead.  He  was  86. 

Deatn  came  In  his  sleep  early  yesterday  at 
bis  home  in  Kensington,  Md.,  near  Washing- 
ton, where  he  had  known  and  won  the  respect 
of  every  president  from  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
President  Nixon. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  printer's  appren- 
tice for  a  weekly  newspaper  In  his  native  Cas- 
sopolls,  Mich.,  In  1900  but  had  won  Interna- 
tional regard  in  his  profession  by  1920. 

He  went  to  Washington  for  The  News  In 
1916. 

He  was  one  of  only  three  reporters  from  the 
United  States  accredited  to  cover  the  signing 
of  the  1919  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  summed 
that  up  for  The  News'  readers  as  "a  breeder 
of  future  wars." 

Among  those  who  expressed  their  sorrow 
over  Mr.  Hayden 'a  death  were  both  Michigan 
U.S.  senators  and  other  state  political  leaders. 

President  Nixon  was  among  those  wUo  ex- 
pressed condolences  to  the  family. 

Siuvlvors  include  his  wife.  Ruth;  a  son. 
Martin  8.  Hayden.  vice-president  and  editor 
of  The  News;  two  step)sons,  Peter  and  Claus 
Felfe;  his  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  Oower,  of  East 
Lansing:  a  brother,  Robert,  of  Caasopolls,  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Hayden  had  been  twice  widowed  before 
his  third  marriage,  to  the  former  Ruth  Haber- 
land  Felfe,  In  1953. 

His  first  vrtfe,  the  former  Marguerite  Scholl, 
mother  of  Martin  8.  Hayden.  died  In  1924. 
His  second  wife,  the  former  Loretta  Taylor. 
whom   he   married   In    1926,   died   In    1930. 

Funeral  services,  with  the  Rev.  Edward 
Latch,  chaplain  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, officiating,  will  be  held  at  8  a.m. 
Wednesday  In  the  Oawler  Funeral  Home, 
Washington.  The  body  will  be  cremated.  His 
ashes   will   be   Interred   In   Cassopolls. 

Of  his  death.  Senator  PhUlp  A.  Hart,  Mich- 
igan Democrat,  said: 

"He  was  one  of  Journalism's  early  path- 
finders In  Washington.  He  set  unfailingly 
high  standards  and  left  his  profession  a 
valuable  legacy." 

Senator  Robert  P.  Orlffln,  Michigan  Repub- 
lican, said: 

"Jay  Hayden  was  a  highly  respected  states- 
man In  the  field  of  Journalism.  He  will  be 
missed,  but  long  remembered  by  the  many 
In  all  stations  of  life  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  know  him." 

U.S.  Rep.  Gerald  Ford,  of  Grand  Rapids. 
House  Republican  leader,  called  Mr.  Hayden 
"one  of  the  real  greats  In  Washington,  not 
only  as  an  outstanding  reporter  and  colum- 
nist, but  as  an  individual." 

"He  had  a  way  of  making  complicated 
Issues  readable  and  understandable."  Pord 
said.  "He  was  a  man  one  could  trust  and  one 
who  told  the  truth,  even  when  It  was  un- 
pleasant to  his  news  sources. 

"He  wrote  from  a  perspective  of  history 
that  was  niatched  by  few  and  admired  by 
nmny." 

Former  Gov.  George  W.  Romney.  secretary 
of   hoasing   and   urban   development    (HUD) 

SAid 

■  Jay  Hayden  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
B[>e<-t«l  and  admired  JoLirnallsts  of  his  time, 
bvilh  f'T  the  accuracy  of  his  reporting  and  for 
liiii  keen  insights  Into  domestic  and  foreign 
affftlra 

•  He    was    greatly   loved   by   niany.  In   and 
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out  of  public  life  He  was  a  ninn  whose 
kindness  and  concern  for  pei  [)le  was  genuine, 
active  and  unflagging  " 

US.  Rep.  Martha  Grlfllths,  a  friend  for 
more  than  20  years,  called  him  "one  of  the 
best   reporters  in  Washington,"   adding: 

"Jay  Hayden  was  the  newspaoer  business 
at  its  very  best." 


A  Nbwspapkrman  for  66  Tears — Jat  Hatdkm 

Won  WroE  Acclaim 

(By  Will  MuUer) 

Jay  G.  Hayden,  Washington  correspondent 

of  The  Detroit  News  for  a  half -century  and  a 

newspaperman  for  66  years,  was  a  legend  in 

his  profession. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  In  March. 
1966,  Mr.  Hayden's  wide  readership,  enduring 
service  and  proximity  to  national  and  world 
events  had  probably  made  him  Michigan's 
best  known  newsman. 

He  won  national  recognition  early. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Gridiron 
Club,  that  professional  association  which  od- 
mtts  only  the  newspaper  elite  of  Washington, 
since  1920  and  was  the  club's  president  In 
1930. 

Mr.  Hayden's  career  had  started  In  the 
print  shop  of  the  weekly  Cassopolls  Vigilant, 
at  Cassopolls.  Mich.,  In  1900. 

Prom  there  he  went  on  to  jjersonal  and 
professional  relationships  with  nine  presi- 
dents, starting  with  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  was 
known  and  recognized  by  statesmen  of  other 
nations  in  the  world's  most  tumultuous  half- 
century. 

He  was  one  of  three  American  newsmen  ac- 
credited to  witness  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  which  ended  World  War  I.  His 
blunt  assessment  of  that  agreement  as  a 
breeder  of  future  wars  won  Mm  the  respect 
of  Premier  Georges  (the  Tiger)  Clemenceau 
who  honored  him  with  appointment  as  an 
Officer  de  I'lnstructlon   Publlque  of   Prance. 

The  years  may  have  changed  government 
and  countries  but  they  had  a  minimum  Im- 
pact on  Jay  Hayden.  The  twang  In  his  voice. 
his  sturdy  physique  unsubdued  by  well 
tailored  clothes,  his  sly  humor  coupled  with 
practicality,  all  Identified  him  as  a  Mldwest- 
erner  whether  at  an  inaugtiral  ball  or  a  back- 
room political  conference. 

There  was  an  almcst  boyish  exuberance 
about  him  into  his  last  years.  His  curiosity 
never  flagged.  His  thirst  for  experience  and 
growth  and  for  everything  new  was  matched 
only  by  a  rare  coin-tesy  and  a  tolerance  even 
of  fools. 

He  played  left-handed  golf  and  two-fisted 
poker.  He  took  martinis  for  lunch,  sipped 
bourbon  In  senatorial  suites,  and  embelUslied 
Washington  parties  as  one  of  the  most  gifted 
racx>nteurs  of  his  day.  He  had  a  phenometial 
memory  for  detail  that  extended  backward 
like  an  Illuminated  picture  to  his  beginnings. 

That  was  a  long  way.  He  was  bom  in  Cas- 
sopolls to  James  Girt  and  Ruth  Kingsbury 
Hayden  Dec.  8,  1884.  He  spent  his  early  years 
with  his  family  on  a  farm  near  his  birthplace. 

Through  his  years  and  Ms  honors,  Mr. 
Hayden  obeyed  a  personal  creed.  It  was  to  get 
a  story,  get  It  If  possible  before  the  other 
fellow,  get  It  right  and  get  It  to  his  readers. 

A  Hayden  hallmark  was  the  care  exercised 
never  needlessly  to  injure  anyoiie. 

The  span  of  his  experiei^.ce  is  empliitpi/pd 
by  the  changes  he  saw  He  arrived  i.'i  Wash- 
ington for  The  News  on  the  day  after  C'lirlet- 
mas  in  1916  by  train.  It  look  Ave  weeks  fur 
his  car,  a  Model  T.  to  follow  hlni  on  a  flatcnr. 

Washington  was  a  somnolent  Southern 
town  with  plenty  of  time  on  Its  hands  Cor- 
respondents, often  In  spats  and  carrying 
canes  were  cavalier  fellows  wlio  held  personal 
conferences  with  the  occupants  of  the  White 
Hotise  B';d  Cabinet  n-iembers 

"The  whole  cost  of  the  federal  government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1916  was  $734,186,302," 
Mr  Hayden  reminisced  In  one  of  his  last 
stories.   "There   was  great  commotion   when 
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for  nscal  1917  President  Wilson  asked  for 
apprt>prlationB  slightly  exceeding  »1  billion  " 
Mr  Hayden  In  succeeding  years  saw  the 
cliy  bulge  from  the  impact  of  two  world  wars 
until  much  of  It  exter.ded  into  stains  border- 
ing the  District  of  Colunibia  He  watclied  the 
nation's  budget  brush  »100  billion  aid  the 
national  debt  approach  »;iOO  billion 

It  was  a  world  of  the  written  word  when 
he  entered  the  news  profes-slon  Reporters 
suffered  no  competition  from  radio  or  tele- 
vision. Stories  were  moved  by  Morse  code  over 
telegraph  wires  Pictures  traveled,  not  ty 
electrical  impulse,  hut  by  express  National 
campaigning  was  done  by  train 

Mr  Havden's  .seniority  in  Wasliineion  out- 
ran that  of  all  but  one  member  ,A  Congress 
That  was  3«TiaU>r  Carl  Hayden  who  started 
his  career  In  the  House  In  1912  when  his 
state  Arizona,  was  first  admitted  to  the 
Union  and  who  served  ui.ti!  1908  He  Is  now 
94. 
They  were  not  related. 

"The  most  important  single  dlfl-erence  be- 
tween 1916  and  the  present  is  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  federal  government."  Mr. 
Hayden  observed  recently,  "not  only  In  per- 
sonnel, physical  establishment  and  expendl- 
tire.  but  in  activities  affecting  the  lives  of 
all  Americans" 

Mr.  Havden  became  chief  of  the  News' 
Washington  Bureau  in  1918.  two  years  after 
arriving  to  work  there.  He  succeeded  the 
late  George  Miller  who  left  to  become  an 
editor  of  The  News 

In  1918.  Mr  Havden  organized  a  London 
bureau  for  The  News  That  year  he  wrote 
from  England  S  otland.  Ireland  and  the 
continent 

In  1026.  he  traveled  to  the  Philippines. 
China  and  Japan  and  wrote  stories  from 
Asia.  He  covered  the  1930  London  Naval  Con- 
ference and  the  1933  London  Economic  Con- 
lerenoe. 

He  was  best  known,  however,  for  his  cov- 
erage of  national  government  and  politics. 
All  his  life  he  held  to  the  conviction  that 
statesmen,  presidents,  policy  makers  and 
world  tri'ublers  were  Just  people  like  his 
readers  and  It  was  his  Job  to  Interpret  one 
for  the  other. 

The  changes  which  altered  maps  and  gov- 
ernments and  political  philosophies  In  the 
worlds  fastest  century  never  shook  that 
conviction.  His  adherence  to  It  gave  his 
stories  a  rare  Insight  and  flavor  that  cut 
through  complexities  and  myths 

He  ftarted  his  newspaper  career  as  a  »2- 
a-week  printers  devil  After  lour  years  at  the 
Vigilant  and  a.'ter  completing  high  school 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Michigan. 

His  experience  got  him  a  Job  as  loreman 
of  the  university  s  library  pru.t  f-hop  Rest- 
less after  a  year  there,  he  t<xjic  u  v  b  as  a 
composing  room  foreman  at  the  Esctuaba 
Dally  Mirror  (defiiuci  long  ago  ■ 

He  tried  a  Job  In  a  Nortli  Dakota  print  shop 
but  the  40-beiow  weather  d.-ove  him  back. 
He  worked  briefly  at  Evart.  Mich  then  re- 
turned to  Cassoptvlls  where  he  took  a  Job  aa 
assistant  p<i6tJiiaster  and  wrote  lor  the  old 
Detroit   Journal    as   a    stringer 

There  was  a  great  hullabaloo  there  one 
night  when  sheriff's  deputies  and  federals 
chased  one  W  hlrly  Jones,  a  reputed  counter- 
feiter, into  a  swamp  Hayden  telephoned  the 
story  to  what  he  thought  was  the  desk  ol  the 
Journal. 

By  an  error  in  the  telephone  exchange  he 
gave  the  story  to  The  News  which  printed  it 
with  pride  It  caught  the  eye  of  the  editor, 
and  Jay  Hayden  came  to  work  on  a  metro- 
politan dally. 

On  Ihe  News  he  developed  rapidly  cover- 
ing general  assignments.  City  Hall,  then  the 
State  Capitol.  Always  his  drlv.ng  uiteregi  was 
politics. 

He  left  The  News  briefly  at  the  requeK  of 
the  late  Mayor  James  Oju^ens  to  beoome  ei- 
ecutlve    secretary    of    the   D8R     He    returned 
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and  was  offered  the  city  editor's  chair  but 
chose  instead  to  go  t-o  Waabinglon. 

W  Steele  Gilmore,  a  retired  News  editor 
now  living  in  Prinoe;.<:":i.  Ind  .  sat  dovk  n  wltii 
his  i>encil  in  1957.  By  that  date,  he  figured. 
Mr.  Hayden  had  written   18.260  colvunns 

Mr  Hayden  s  political  reporting  reached 
back  to  the  Bull  Moose  convention  which 
nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1912  He 
was  the  confldaxit  and  often  the  mentor  of 
Senator  Couzeus  and  Uie  lL*te  Senator  Arthur 
H.   Vandenberg 

His  friend&hips  were  Infinite  and  varied 
and  precious  to  him.  The  only  limitation  he 
placed  on  them  was  loyally  to  his  paper  and 
obligation    to   his    profes.'iion. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  he  v»as  hcniored 
with  a  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from  George 
\Va!>ningU)n  University.  The  words  sfcid  of 
him  then  by  Dr.  Cloyd  H.  Marvin,  university 
president,  appUed  to  the  end  and  — -  In  the 
past  tense  —  serve  him  well  as  an  epitaph: 

"He  was  patient,  modeet.  steadfast  to  pre- 
serve high  sujLUdards  ol  Journalistic  interpre- 
tation, both  national  and  international  .  .  . 
a  healthy  curiosity  against  a  background  of 
real  and  human  understanding  and  high 
ptirpose." 


SUPPORT  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  GUBSER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  tlie  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  speech  delivered  to  the 
faculty  of  De  Anza  College  by  college 
president  Dr.  A  Robert  DeHart  It  seem.s 
particularly  appropriate  at  this  time 
when  we  are  con.sidermg  tJie  higher 
education  bill  De  .\nza  College  L'^  one 
of  Califorrua'ii  oul.<;tanding  community 
colleges  and  I  believe  that  Dr.  DeHart's 
comments  will  prove  both  stimulating 
and  interesting  to  each   of  you. 

The  .'speech  follows; 

Theobt  L,  Son  ok  Theory  T 
(By  A  Roben.  DeHart) 

If  you  don't  know  where  you  are  going. 
any  road   will  get   you   there — The   Koran 

As  we  start  our  fifth  year  at  De  Auza  Col- 
lege and  have  completed  the  preparation  for 
our  first  full  accreditation.  I  think  we  have 
arrived  at  a  good  place  to  review  how  far 
we've  come  and  where  it  Is  likely  we  will  be 
going  Much  of  what  we  are  today  has  re- 
sulted from  chance,  much  from  what  our 
society  expects  of  ILs  collegiate  Institutions 
and  much  from,  more  or  less,  deliberate 
decisions  based  on  value  Judgments  made  by 
tis  about  the  way  we  wanted  to  be  Wlule 
I  must  confess  that  I  haven  t  had  some 
grand  'five-year  plan  that  I've  laeen  follow- 
ing as  your  president.  I  have  had  some  com- 
bination of  convictions,  hypotheses  worth 
testing,  and  Just  some  plain  hunches  that 
have  told  me  what  the  characteristics  <  f  a 
Kui:>d  community  college  should  be  And  at 
least  once  a  year.  I  think  hard  alxuit  what 
the  next  .steps  in  our  development  should 
\}e  and  subject  myself  tc:  the  difficult  dis- 
cipliiie  of  organizing  these  thoughts  to  a 
place  where  I  can  present  ihenj  to  you  my 
colleagues,  at  these  opeuliig  of  school  meet- 
ings I  don't  know  why  I  hold  you  In  such 
a-.ve.  but  I  do  It  is  really  a  good  thing  for 
me  that  I  do  becau.'^e  it  forces  me  to  spend 
a  lot  of  time  thinking  through  carefully 
where  I  want  us  to  be  and  how  I  can  per- 
stiade  you  to  think  likewise  I  believe  like 
Kierkegaard  said.  'A  man's  thought  mtist 
be  the  building  in  which  he  lives  "  If  this 
be    true,    then    we    nUMt    be    Just    as    critical 
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of  our  mental  architecture  as  we  are  of  otir 
physical  architecture  for  It  Is  our  careful 
Uilnklng— or  cur  lack  of  It — that  will  as 
surely  determine  the  quality  of  our  educa- 
tional process  afc  the  archU'ec"  t,  plans  de- 
termined the  kind  of  ijaildmgs  we  have  at 
De  Anza  College.  For  we  do  not  need  to  be 
content  with  Jtist  predicting  the  future:  we 
can  invent  it.  It  was  man  s  tbUlty  to  Invent 
that  has  made  our  schools,  coUeges,  and 
universities  what  they  are  today — and  what 
they  will  be  next  year.  ten.  twenty -five,  and 
a  hundred   years  from   now. 

I  have  deliberately  avoided  giving  you  a 
".-late  of  the  aiilege  address  a;  these  limes. 
As  an  Institution  becomes  large  and  com- 
plex, more  and  more  time  seems  to  be  oe- 
manded  in  mainlainiiig  Its  proced-ires 
resulting  in  less  time  devoted  to  liie  defini- 
tion and  redeflmtion  of  it-';  purposes  m  Hie 
light  ol  changed  condiiious  More  and  more 
ol  us  spend  less  aiid  less  lime  in  corisidering 
basic  goals  Instead,  *e  occupy  o-.u-&elves  w.i-h 
adjusting  procedures  so  that  our  college 
can  operate  smoothly.  Before  long  it  seeins 
that  the  college  to  a  la.'-ge  extent  has  be- 
come its  oun  end  Effects  on  the  lives  ol  m- 
dlvidual  students  and  on  our  community 
recedes  to  peripheral  places  ;n  our  thinking 
and  when  iha;  happens,  instead  of  the  ccri- 
lege  serving  as  a  medium,  the  college  and  its 
perpetuation  have  become  the  ends  Tlie  easy 
way  out  for  us  Is  to  slide  into  that  trap. 
But  I  don't  believe  we  here  at  De  .^n7A  are 
looking  for  the  easy  way  out  The  nitty 
gritty  of  running  an  Institution  is  Impor- 
tant— especially  if  that  nitty  gritty  isn't 
done  well — ^but  let  us  always  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Institution  is  a  meam  and  not  an 
end  in  ifseJ/. 

THK    IMPORT.<NCE    OF   TllEOET 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  discussed  with  you 
two  philosophies  of  uisUtulional  organiza- 
tion. Tlieory  X  and  Tlieory  Y  You  »ill  :t- 
meniber  tlxat  under  Theory  X,  the  average 
person  i.*  seen  by  his  boss  a*  being  bhsicaily 
lazy,  disliking  work,  and  avoiding  it  »-hen 
he  can  Therefore  such  an  uistituuon  was 
organized  to  emphasize  direc-tion.  coercion, 
intimidation  or  control  in  order  to  make 
people  productive  Theory  Y  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  belief  on  the  p&TX  of  management 
thai  average  persons  find  work  as  natural 
and  pleiisant  as  rest  or  play  They  enjoy 
being  proQucllve  and  creative  and  when  they 
are  given  suitable  goals  and  a  reason  for 
getting  on  toward  them,  they  will  exercise 
self-control.  The  organization  that  results 
from  Treory  Y  assumptions  emphasizes  an 
identification  of  individual  goals  with  in- 
sututional  goals  causing  a  airection  of  ef- 
forts by  individuals  toward  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  and  a  large  exercise  of  seLf-c<.>ntrol. 
Clearly  one  type  of  organization  is  distinct 
from  the  other,  yet  the  as.sumpcion  that 
either  one  exists  in  fact  as  a  universal,  all- 
purpc*e  approach  to  college  organiz»tion 
would  be  absurd  Just  the  act  ol  insisting 
lliftt  De  .'Vnza  operate  by  Theory  Y  would 
obviously    be   ^nconsl^tent    with    that    thec-s 

But  the  fact  that  we  can  conceive  of 
theories  and  models  that  are  not  presently 
leasible  does  not  make  theory  lesf  ;;setul. 
A.mi»t  all  significant  breakihn  ugh«  m  every 
held  have  waiti-d  un  the  formulation  of 
relevant  theory  So  I  ih'.nit  L>e  Aoza  College 
!.■.  a  better  institution  lor  li.i'.  mg  a  Theory  T 
l^  guide  it  even  though  we  can  i.K>int  to  many 
specihc  instances  where  it  doesn  t  presenJy 
wark  At  any  rule  u  is  my  nrm  cocviction 
lliat  when  yc  ur  primary  }ob  is  in  the  orga- 
niztition  and  development  of  htiman 
re.sciirces  the  assumption.-  and  theories  .ilxiut 
human  nature  at  any  gHeii  time  determine 
one  s  ability  to  introduce  meaningful  change. 
Pueslbiliiles  are  not  recognized  ini.ovaLive 
efforts  are  nut  undertaken  until  theoretical 
c^'iiceptions  lay  a  groundwork  for  them 

So  today  my  plan  is  to  deveicp  two  iii..re 
theories  for  you.  This  time  I  want  to  deal 
with  theories' of  Instruction     I  will  call  them 
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Theory  K  and  TTieory  L  I  have  no  good  rea- 
son for  designating  them  that  way  except 
you  win  soon  observe  that  I  favor  Theory  L 
and  for  me  that  stands  for  Learning  So  for 
«  Wbtle  now,  I'm  going  to  lay  on  you  Theory 
L.  Son  of  Theory  Y 

Before  I  get  started  on  this,  let  me  say  that 
the  concern  that  leads  me  to  look  carefully  at 
something  as  basic  to  all  of  us  as  Instruc- 
tion Is  not  because  we  are  doing  poorly.  On 
the  contrary,  It  Is  becau.se  we  are  doing  so 
very  well.  In  terms  of  the  traditional  meas- 
ures of  a  good  traditional  college.  I  think  we 
have  put  it  all  together  On  any  dimension  we 
have  available  to  measure  r>e  Aiiza  College,  I 
think  we  are  among  the  very  beet  There  la 
certainly  no  need  for  us  to  apologize  for 
our  present  status.  But,  In  my  opinion,  we 
have  reached  a  growth  plateau-  and  even 
thovigh  we  are  In  good  company  on  that 
plateau,  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are 
content  Just  to  3tav  there  So  without  fault- 
ing our  post  achievements — of  whlrh  we  can 
all  be  proud,  and  I  for  one  cer'aliilv  am — let 
me  develop  two  distinctly  different  theories  of 
Instruction:  one  of  them  will  keep  u."!  where 
we  are,  but  I  believe  the  other  one  will  move 
us  upward  from  our  present  developmental 
plateau  toward  continued  growth  and  Im- 
provement of  our  educational  program. 

TKTOBT    K 

When  I  use  the  term  theory.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  a  group  of  propositions  I  use  as 
principles  to  guide  our  Instructional  process. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  use 
the  term  hypothesis  since  much  of  what  I 
have  to  say  Is  so  conjectural  and  so  many 
of  the  principles  untested.  But  I  like  the 
ring  of  the  word  theory  much  better  so  you 
purlsta  will  Just  have  to  forgive  me. 

A  theory  of  Instruction  should  explain  the 
ways  In  which  what  one  wishes  to  teach  can 
best  be  learned  In  my  opinion.  It  should 
specify  four  things:  (It  an  environment 
V-'  ere  learning  can  best  take  place.  (2)  the 
way  a  body  of  knowledge  can  best  be  struc- 
tured for  presentation,  (3)  the  most  effective 
mode  of  presentation,  and  (4)  the  pacing 
of  rewards  and  punishments — all  to  the  end 
that  optimal  learning  occurs.  What  I  am 
calling  Theory  K  Is  my  attempt  to  examine 
present  Junior  college  Instruction  using  thla 
deflnltlon.  This  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do 
since  Instructional  patterns  have  not  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  theory  but  through  a 
curious  combination  of  the  Information- 
transmission  modes  develojied  In  early  col- 
leges and  the  organizational  characteristics 
of  the  public  schools. 

First  let  us  look  to  the  heritage  given  to 
the  Junior  college  from  the  monasteries  that 
were  the  roots  of  higher  education.  The 
dominant  forms  of  Instruction  In  Western 
colleges  and  universities  stem  from  the  teach- 
ing performed  by  the  church  and  by  Its 
Itinerant  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages.  At 
that  time,  few  book.s  or  other  tangible  teach- 
ing devices  were  In  use.  An  "Instructor"  was 
often  chosen  because  he  owned  the  books  or, 
In  some  cases,  because  he  alone  could  read. 
The  lecture — the  reading  of  books  to  a  group 
who  had  none — was  a  prime  form  of  delib- 
erate Information-transmission.  Although 
Instructional  processes  In  higher  education 
appear  to  be  different  now,  they  are  not  far 
from  those  of  the  medieval  and  Colonial 
American  college.  Despite  the  widespread  In- 
troduction of  the  much  publicized  "Innova- 
tions." lecture  and  discussion  still  form  the 
major  thrust  of  teaching  In  the  American 
college.  Although  books  are  available  to 
everyone,  the  lecture  Is  still  widely  employed 
as  a  verbal  text. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  as- 
sumptions we  have  borrowed  from  the  public 
schools.  Despite  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
the  public  schools  are  built  on  a  cultural 
model  which  suggests  that  all  cannot  profit 
from  Instruction,  although  all  must  attend. 
The  standard  by  which  progress  through  Its 
educational  system  Is  measured  is  set  up  by 
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the  systerm  itself:  the  system's  word  Is  taken 
about  the  qualifications  for  entrance  cur- 
riculum, and  graduation.  The  public-school 
sy.stem  In  America  htLf  been  organized, 
staffed,  and  maintained  by  a  dominant  ma- 
jority that  Insists  on  using  it  a.s  a  device  to 
screen  "capable"  from  "incompetent" 
youngsters.  It  assumes  from  the  start  that 
all  will  not  succeed  The  "capable"  are  those 
who  can  fit  Into  the  sch'xii  without  per- 
ceptible shock  because  their  homes  "set" 
them  for  the  patterns  of  activity  they  find 
in  the  classroom.  The  'Incompetent"  are 
often  those  who  have  not  been  pre-fltted  to 
the  system.  In  short.  Instruction  Is  most 
efficacious  when  it  Is  least  needed;  It  "suc- 
ceeds" when  It  Is  almoKt  s\iperlluous.  There 
are  marked  exceptions,  of  course,  but  rather 
than  Instruction,  the  schools  orTer  primarily 
a  form  of  custodial  care,  holding  the  young 
until  maturity  catches  up  with  them. 
Teaching  and  learning  are  In  a  distinctly 
secondary  position  In  my  opinion. 

Curiously  enough  the  Junior  college  ac- 
cepted the  organizational  forms  of  the  lower 
schools  along  with  the  lecture-discussion 
mode  of  Information  transmission  from 
higher  education.  The  Instructor's  role  as 
classroom  despot,  the  compulsory-attend- 
ance requirements  and  roll-taking,  the  pre- 
scription of  a  single  instructional  mode 
which  must  be  shared  by  all  students,  and 
Its  custodial  functlon^thcse  are  the  Junior 
college's  Inheritance  from  the  lower  schools. 
The  lecture  and  the  discussion  as  price  In- 
structional models,  the  design  of  courses 
that  serve  primarily  as  prerequisites  for 
other  coiirscs,  the  consideration  of  labora- 
tories are  mere  adjuncts  to  classrooms,  the 
use  of  entrance  tests  as  placement  screens, 
and  the  status  of  the  Instructor  as  an  Inde- 
pendent practitioner  with  sole  autonomy 
over  his  courses — all  stem  from  higher  edu- 
cation. The  Junior  college  cannot  yet  point 
to  one  Instructional  form  which  it  alone 
evolved. 

In  the  Junior  college,  group  instruction — 
from  thirty  to  forty  students — Is  the  core 
medium  of  teaching  Other  Instructional 
n  edla — language  laboratories,  remedial 
learning  laboratories,  and  hardware  used  In 
a  variety  of  ways — are  viewed  typically  as 
supplements  to  group  Instruction.  All  are 
adjuncts  to  "teaching."  which  itself  takes 
place  In  the  classroom — the  eminent  domain 
of  the  Instructor.  Separate  sections  of  what 
are  purported  to  be  the  same  courses  are 
more  often  than  not  actually  different 
courses;  perhaps  they  utilize  the  same  read- 
ing lists,  but  they  almost  always  employ 
different  objectives  and  test  Items  Depart- 
mental exams  are  often  found  but.  In  many 
Instances,  they  are  subverted  In  a  variety  of 
ways  by  faculty  members  who  demand  au- 
tonomy under  the  guise  of  that  much  ma- 
ligned and  much  misused  precious  concept 
called  academic  freedom. 

One  more  example  of  archaism  relates  to 
the  element  of  time.  College  courses  gener- 
ally are  structured  according  to  the  span  of 
time  it  takes  for  the  "one  who  knows"  to 
articulate  the  subject  matter  for  the  benefit 
of  his  audiences.  Although  the  spoken  word 
Is  the  slowest  form  of  communication  among 
the  many  currently  available.  It  Is  still 
thought  of  as  being  the  quintessence  of 
teaching.  Time  blocks  are  organized  *o  fit  the 
time  needed  to  engage  In  discourse,  and  the 
clock-hour  unit  Is  used  as  though  It  had  a 
relationship  to  the  sum  of  a  student's  knowl- 
edge. Those  who  listen  to  the  mast«r  receive 
bls  much  Information  as  he  can  dispense  In 
the  allotted  time.  If  they  spend  less  time  In 
his  presence.  It  Is  assumed  they  have  learned 
less.  College  transcripts  Indicate  hours;  de- 
grees are  based  on  hours;  the  financial  sup- 
port of  the  Institution,  the  time  spent  by  the 
faculty  members  on  campus,  the  work  load 
of  any  staff  mez..ber.  and  many  other  ele- 
ments related  to  the  Instructional  process — 
all  are  apportioned  by  the  clock.  AU   these 
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procedures  stem  from  the  Medieval  period 
when  the  amount  of  Information  available 
to  a  person  correlated  almost  exactly  with 
the  time  he  was  exposed  to  verbiage— books 
being  extremely  rare.  The  core  of  instruc- 
tion Is  typically  fashioned  as  though  other 
forms  of  Information -transmission  had 
never  been  discovered. 

And  we  make  a  number  of  other  assump- 
tions that  have  led  to  current  practices; 
because  we  offer  a  variety  of  courses  and  pro- 
grams, then  we  must  be  meeting  the  diverse 
instructional  needs  of  stxidenis;  because  we 
have  a  working  groiip  of  counselors,  then  we 
must  be  fulfilling  the  guidance  function; 
because  we  have  a  faculty  composed  pre- 
dominantly of  Instructors  with  Masters  de- 
grees and  doctorates  who  do  not  publish 
articles,  then  we  must  be  a  "teaching  Insti- 
tution;" because  we  have  an  open-door  pol- 
icy, then  we  must  be  providing  opportunity 
for  all  to  achieve  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 
The  existence  of  facilities  and  processes 
aimed  at  certain  ends  Is  accepted  by  tis  as 
adequate  indication  that  these  ends  are  ac- 
tually being  served. 

To  summarize  my  observations  about  this 
mainstream  of  Junior  college  Instruction  I 
am  calling  Theory  K:  It  has  flowed  from 
liberal  arts  colleges  and  public  school  sys- 
tems and  seems  mainly  interested  In  the 
goals  of  self-perpetuatlon,  the  offering  of 
ever  more  varied  programs,  steady  growth 
in  enrollments  and  budgets,  and  the  con- 
struction of  monumental  buildings.  In  oper- 
ating under  some  over  all  umbrella  of  "meet- 
ing community  needs."  we  seem  to  define 
those  needs  by  pointing  to  the  means  by 
which  the  needs  are  presumed  to  be  met 
rather  than  any  kind  of  hard  look  at  how 
well  we  fulfill  our  goals.  The  most  recurrent 
criticism  made  of  American  college  and  uni- 
versity programs  Is  that  they  lack  definite 
aim.  A  form  of  this  almlessness  is  :>pparent 
In  efforts  as  broad  as  State  master  plans  that 
fall  to  i>08tulat«  the  effects  of  the  Instltu- 
tloiis  they  propose  to  build,  and  as  narrow 
as  the  frequently  directionless  classroom  ac- 
tivities of  a  single  instructor.  The  ends  are 
too  often  left  In  the  void.  And  the  irresolute 
Institution  or  the  Irresolute  Instructor  find 
they  cannot  lead. 

THEORY    L 

By  now  It  Is  obvious  to  you  that  I  am 
coming  on  very  strong  for  a  quite  different 
set  of  principles  to  guide  our  In.siructlon; 
a  deliberate  practice  of  Instruction  leading 
to  an  outcome — we  call  It  studetit  learning  — 
that  Is  predictable,  measurable,  definable 
Because  of  a  built-in  system  of  evaluation — 
we  call  It  Institutional  research — we  will  be 
able  to  accept  accovintablllty  for  our  results 
We  should  no  longer  slavishly  follow  the  uni- 
versity. We  should  take  a  lead  In  experi- 
menting with  Instructional  forms — not  to  be 
innovating  for  the  sake  of  Innrvatlan — but 
setting  hypotheses.  Introducing  changes,  and 
assessing  their  impact  Not  a  revolution — 
because  I  don't  know  exactly  what  to  revolt 
to — but  rather  a  controlled  evolution  moving 
as  fast  as  we  can  reasonably  do  It  But  I'm 
getting  a  Utile  ahead  of  myself — let  nie  oa-k 
UD  for  a  minute. 

There  are  many  forms  cf  stated  edticatlonal 
goals  that  can  be  classified  so  that  purpose 
may  be  discerned.  For  example,  structural 
goals  refer  to  the  organization  and  housing  of 
a  college:  process  gr^aJs  are  concertied  with 
the  people  served  and  the  programs  designed 
and  operated  to  serve  them:  and  goals  which 
refer  U)  effort  expended  such  as  ADA  pro- 
duced, can  be  used  to  app^irtlnn  finances  or 
allocate  staff  time  for  various  uses  The  de- 
gree to  which  these  common  kinds  of  goals 
are  attained  can  be  readily  assessed.  If  an  ob- 
jective requires  that  a  panlcular  number  of 
buildings  be  constructed  with  certain  pieces 
of  equipment  in  them.  It  is  achieved  when 
the  physical  plant  is  sf)  expanded.  Similarly, 
process  outcomes  may  be  appraised  easily; 
there  are  many  examples  of  college  .systems 
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In  which  predetermined  ntunbers  of  students 
are  enrolled  and  of  individual  colleges  which 
have  admitted  certain  pertjentagee  of  their 
constituent  populations — ^thereby  fulfilling 
projected  goals.  Rriatlve  effort  may  be  as- 
sessed by  examining  the  counselor-student 
ratio,  teacher-student  ratio,  proportions  of 
funds  allocated  to  certain  functions,  and 
similar  matters. 

Goals  Inevitably  reflect  values;  underlying 
all  are  assumptions  of  worth.  If  a  systecn's 
goals  can  be  grouped  exclusively  under  the 
headings  of  "process,"  "structure,"  or  "effort," 
then  the  system  must  particularly  value 
those  forms.  The  extent  to  which  such  goals 
are  attained  thus  becomes  a  measiu*  of  the 
systems  "goodness  "  It  Is  readily  apparent, 
however,  that  "structure."  "process."  and  "ef- 
fort" are  severely  limiting  categories  through 
which  to  view  the  purposes  of  education. 
TTiere  is  no  guarantee  that  a  structure  or 
process  actually  brings  about  the  learning 
toward  which  it  is  ostensibly  pointed.  There 
Is  little  evidence  to  suggest  a  positive  corre- 
lation between  the  amount  of  institutional 
effort  and  student  learning  Vet  effort,  proc- 
ess, and  structure  are  the  ends  consciously 
sought  by  most  educators  In  so  doing,  they 
Ignore,  or  at  beet  assume  the  connection  be- 
tween those  ends  and  what  should  be  their 
ultimate  aim — student  learnlug  In  short, 
those  who  hold  exclusive  views  of  the  means 
of  education  as  the  ends  of  their  efforts  are 
victims  of  a  philosophical  sterility  that  Is,  I 
believe  the  most  fjervaslve  shortcoming  in 
the  Junior  college  field  today 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  settle  for  these 
means-oriented  goals,  then  we  must  turn 
toward  an  ends-oriented  concept.  It  means 
that  the  college  must  spell  out  In  advance — 
and  accept  accountability  for — the  changes  It 
expects  to  produce  In  Its  students,  and  often, 
I  might  add.  In  Its  community.  According  to 
this  concept,  schools  are  media  designed  to 
cause  changes  In  people,  and  they  are  also 
uniquely  qualified  to  define  the  direction  of 
those  changes  Thus  a  college  can  be  at  once 
a  setter  of  ends  and  a  medium  designed  to 
move  people  to  the  achievement  of  those 
ends.  A  simple  enough  statement  to  say,  but 
strict  adherence  to  such  a  rationale  will  affect 
all  institutional  practices  and  Influence  the 
work  of  everyone  connected  with  the 
college. 

In  an  Institution  using  a  deflned-outcomee 
approach,  goals  are  stated  In  such  words  as: 
"The  student  will  learn  to  .  .  ."  rather  than 
"The  college  will  provide  .  .  ".  "The  com- 
munity win  become  .  .  •'  rather  than  "The 
college  offers  opportunity  for  .  .  "  Instruc- 
tional design  will  require  that:  "TTie  student 
will  be  able  to  .  .  ."  rather  than  "The  Instruc- 
tor will  discuss.  .  .  "  One  approach  depicts 
ends,  the  other  means;  one  defines  product, 
the  other  process. 

"Defined  outcomes"  is.  then,  a  philosophy, 
a  set  of  principles,  and  an  Important  part  of 
an  instruction  theory.  It  Is  a  process  that 
guides  Institutional  activities  through  a 
focus  on  ends  Structure  and  effort  are  viewed 
but  only  as  they  serve  to  enhance  learning, 
not  as  ends  In  themselves  Because  it  Is  basic 
In  Instructional  design,  the  concept  of  ac- 
countability falls  wtlhln  the  defined-out- 
comes  rubric.  Without  accountability  there  Is 
little  to  prevent  Instruction  from  becoming 
aimless  activity  In  which  staff  members  en  ■ 
gage  for  varlotis  purposes  that  stem  from 
their  own  special  Interests  With  It,  Instruc- 
tion becomes  a  set  of  sequences  that  must 
lead  learners  to  certain  capablhtles  or  atti- 
tudes— If  It  doesn't  the  sequences  are 
changed  methodically. 

If  learning — human  change — Is  to  be  fos- 
tered by  our  college,  then  It  must  have 
direction,  purpose,  and  design  I  personally 
now  find  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  Justify 
our  endeavors  merely  In  terms  of  providing 
opportunities  for  students  to  engage  In  ac- 
tivities for  reasons  unknown  I  know  schools 
have  always  had  vague  goals,  but  the  time  is 
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past  due  for  those  goals  to  be  refined  so  that 
they  can  be  better  understood  by  all  people 
concerned  'with  higher  education.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  college  environment  is  supposed 
to  lead  students  to  became  responsible  citi- 
zens, to  have  them  gain  spiritual  and  moral 
values,  to  help  them  acquire  appreciation  of 
their  cultural  heritage.  Before  any  attempt 
can  be  made  to  determine  if  these  attitudes 
and  values  have  t)een  learned,  they  must  be 
defined.  And  central  to  the  deflnltlon  is  the 
behavior  exhibited  under  specific  conditions 
by  the  students  Involved — behavior  that 
tran.«late8  into  specific  instructional  objec- 
tives. A  difficult  task  with  few  examples 
available  to  us  to  show  the  way,  but  I  am 
convinced  It  can  be  done  if  we  but  have  the 
win  and  purpose  to  get  started  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  theory  on  rocketry  taught 
when  I  was  an  engineering  student  twenty 
years  age:  It  would  never  be  possible  to  de- 
velop any  fuel  that  would  allow  us  to  reach 
escape  velocity  from  the  earth. 

Tlius  under  Theory  L  we  see  that  the  ends. 
n<.t  the  means,  becomes  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion. For  too  long,  it  scenes  to  me.  we  have 
been  dedicated  to  furthering  our  college 
through  program  cxpyanslon.  Increasing  fi- 
nancial support  and  improving  our  public 
relations  work.  And  we  have  been  successful 
in  carrying  on  these  processes.  We  need  now 
to  shift  to  effects  rather  than  processes  We 
need  not  criticize  ourselves  for  taking  the 
traditional  and  recognized  way  of  getting 
ourselves  established,  but  planning  cannot 
end  when  a  college  achieves  modes  of  sup- 
port, a  campus,  a  staff,  well-defined  proce- 
dures, and  even  a  Theory  Y  organizational 
pattern.  Moving  off  our  present  plateau  and 
establishing  our  own  unique  Identity  Is  going 
to  Come  by  producing  effective  learning. 

IMPLICATIONS    OP    TKEORT    L 

I  must  do  a  little  crystal -balling  here,  but 
let  me  discuss  some  of  the  pro  and  con  im- 
plications for  Theory  L. 

When  an  instructor  bases  his  practices  on 
defined  objectives,  I  think  he  will  gain  a 
different  perspective  about  his  courses.  The 
context  of  questions  about  whether  to  spend 
more  or  less  tlnae  on  a  6p>eclfic  bit  of  subject 
matter  will  be  altered,  he  will  see  his  subject 
as  a  vehicle  by  which  students  can  learn  to 
think  In  particular  ways  Course  content  said 
coverage  will  become  less  sacred.  The  Instruc- 
tor has  committed  himself  to  bring  his  stu- 
dents to  Sf)eclflc  abilities  Is  It  really  necessary 
to  cover  the  text?  "  What  If  some  students 
have  not  learned  that  which  was  supptosed 
to  have  been  taught-— must  he  continue 
'covering  content"  or  can  be  double  back 
repeatedly  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  a  mini- 
mum percentage  of  students  has  learned 
what  he  hc^ed  he  was  teaching?  The  In- 
structor who  has  specified  objectives  is  In  a 
better  position  to  answer  these  questions 
because  he  has  set  particular  ends  and  he 
knows  whether  or  not  they  have  been 
reached. 

Instructional  methods,  too,  take  on  a  dif- 
ferent dimension.  When  an  Instructor  knows 
clearly  whether  or  not  anyone  has  learned 
from  him,  he  can  change  his  techniques  on 
the  basis  of  p)artlcular  referents.  Does  he  get 
better  results  when  he  lectures?  When  he 
conducts  class  discussion?  When  he  shows 
films  or  plays  tapes''  He  has  provided  himself 
with  an  entire  basis  for  experimentation  on 
the  relative  merits  of  Instructional  media.  He 
can  communicate  with  fellow  Instructors  on 
the  value  and  worth  of  his  objectives,  his 
sequences,  and  his  methods.  The  time  he 
spends  In  attempting  to  teach  one  task  or  a 
group  of  tasks  can  t>e  compared  with  that 
spent  by  others  who  are  attempting  to  teach 
the  same  abilities  but  who  are  using  different 
methods.  By  6p)eclfylng  objectives,  the  In- 
structor moves  In  the  direction  of  becoming 
an  experimentalist,  a  specialist  In  causing 
learning. 

For  the  Instructor  who  has  specified  his  ob- 
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Jectlves,  the  assigning  of  grademarks  oan  be 
related  to  Sf>eclflc  student  accomplishments. 
Marks  take  on  particular  meamng  as  the 
brld.ge  between  course  content  and  student 
learning  Is  made  api>arent.  What  does  an  "A" 
mean?  It  means  that  a  student  has  performed 
these  tasks  under  these  conditions  with  this 
degree  of  accuracy.  An  "A"  is  less  likely  to 
indicate  that  a  student  has  appeared  for 
class  every  day  and  has  matched  some  vague 
standards  determined  by  the  instructor  only 
after  the  results  were  In. 

Tlie  Instructor  who  plots  his  objectives 
sequentially  so  that  each  leads  to  broader 
aims  is  not  likely  to  make  the  error  of  asking 
students  to  acheve  some  complex  task  with- 
out fir.s:  ensuring  their  ability  to  master  the 
simpler  elements  contained  within  It  Once 
he  has  structured  clear  objectives  I  think  he 
will  find  In  many  cases  that  his  assessment 
devices  have  also  been  refined  He  can 
quickly  see  the  difference  between  an  objec- 
tive that  asks  for  a  complex  behavior  and  a 
test  Item  that  demands  but  simple  recall  It 
becomes  p>oeslble  for  the  Instructor  to  sort 
out  deficiencies  in  instruction  before  too 
much  time  Is  lost  As  he  plots  objectives 
and  test  items,  he  Is  led  to  avoid  a  pattern 
of  lecturing  for  several  weeks  administering 
a  complex  test,  and  then  discovering  that  the 
basic  vocabulary  he  has  been  using  was  be- 
yond the  ken  of  many  of  his  students 

Once  he  sets  objectives,  the  Instructor  i.s 
virtually  forced  to  find  appropriate  instruc- 
tional media  Students  who  are  learning  m 
a  situation  in  which  objectives  have  beer, 
specified  and  communicated  to  them  in  ad- 
vance of  the  course  refuse  to  tolerate  shoddy 
media — and  that  Includes  Irrelevant  lectur- 
ing. In  many  cases  the  instructor  must  crea'^e 
his  o'A-n  materials  Postlethwtilte,  a  pioneer 
In  the  development  of  an  audlo-lutorlal  sys- 
tem for  teaching  botany,  noted  that  as  the 
media  he  constructed  proved  more  relevant 
to  the  purpose  of  the  course  than  did  his 
lectures,  students,  of  their  own  volition, 
stopped  attending  the  lectures  and  went  to 
the  laboratory  where  directly  relevant  mate- 
rials were  available  Students  knew  clearly 
what  they  had  to  learn;  materials  In  the 
laboratory  tied  In  directly  with  their  objec- 
tives  where   the   lectures   often   did   not. 

Now  I  know  that  most  us  will  say  that 
we  always  work  toward  causing  student 
change  The  question  is,  does  our  actual 
performance  belle  this?  Though  experimen- 
tal evidence  Is  yet  meager,  It  does  seem  that 
when  we  teach  toward  specific  objectives,  we 
act  differently  Perhaps  we  reduce  the  number 
of  irrelevant  Intrusions  or  attend  more  to 
deliberate  Instruction.  Or  perhaps  greater 
student  learning  Is  a  result  of  the 
phenomenon  of  "the  self-fulfUling  proph- 
ecy'—  when  and  If  an  Instructor  Is  deter- 
mined  that    his   students   learn,   they   learn. 

Though  what  Is  the  most  important.  I 
think,  is  that  when  we  lay  out  objectives, 
we  are  forced  to  define,  to  Justify,  and  to 
defend  what  we  arc  trying  to  do  In  all  facets 
of  our  work.  It  Is  no  longer  possible  for  us 
to  hide  behind  the  "normal  curve'  of  prob- 
able student  achievement  We  arc  commit- 
ted to  certain  minimum  levels  of  student 
learning  In  advance  of  our  Instructional 
efforts  By  making  definite  commitments,  we 
cannot  manlpiilate  the  classroom  as  though 
"teacher"  and  "learners  "  were  abstractions 
The  Individual  instructor  Is  forced  on  hinj- 
self  and  must  answer  the  constantly  posed 
question,  'What  am  I  trying  to  accomplish?  " 
The  answer  comes  back  In  the  form  of  an- 
other question,  "What  are  students  doing 
now  that  they  did  not  do  formerly""  He  no 
longer  says.  "I  opened  up  the  subject  for 
the  students.  The  more  able  learned — I'm 
sorry  about  the  others."  We  become  conscious 
of  our  content-selection  proceas  and  review 
continually  the  reasons  for  using  particular 
types  of  materials  and  teaching  patterns  In 
short,  our  activities  move  on  to  a  different 
plateau. 
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Throughout  recent  yeam.  many  writers 
tuiTs  ooiiuneiitad  on  tha  depersoruLllzed  as- 
pacts  of  Amenean  tilglier  education.  Our  own 
MlntooUagB  {acuity  will  be  reporting  later 
on  aoma  of  tbe  tlilnga  they  bave  learned 
In  their  attempa  to  "penonallae."  Much  of 
th;  crlUclam  la  directed  tov»rd  InatltutlonAl- 
l7;ed  procedures  that  tend  to  maintaiu  screens 
t>etweea  admlnlatrator.  Instructor,  aitd  stu- 
dent, and  force  them  to  mlatrust  each  other 
ClaosrocMna  are  ridden  with  secrecy,  with 
failure  iii  rommuiiicatloti.  What  the  student 
must  do  to  sMJsly  the  instructor  Lh  ofl^a 
played  as  though  it  were  a  game  of,  '  I  ve 
gill  a  secret.  Uueas  what  yuu  have  to  do 
lo  pass  this  course.'  When  ubjeciivea  are 
written  down,  the  veil  Is  removed. 

I  suppose  I  can  sum  up  the  poalllve  ini- 
plicatioiia  ot  Theory  L  by  ad^uliaug  tl.at 
moat  puhllahed  dlscuaaloiks  ahout  the  eSeots 
uT  objectives  on  liistruction  are  extrapola- 
tions drawn  Lrom  a  few  research  studies  and 
reports  oX  peraoQal  experiences  by  uulructors 
»ho  have  engaged  in  the  process.  Much  Ui- 
formallun  Is  speculation  and  niu.-t  remain 
so  until  the  process  becomes  mi>re  wide- 
spread than  It  Is  at  the  present  time.  Ii 
seenxs  safe  to  duy,  however,  that  with  Theor>' 
L  and  lis  erapaa&is  on  objectives  clearly 
specl&ed  and  ojnununlcated  in  advance  can 
serve  to  bring  to  llie  leachjng-loarnin*!;  proc- 
eds  dlmen-sloiis  <>!  .h^-nesty  and  u:;der-.taj-d- 
tng  that  Tlieory  Y  does  (ur  relatton-shlps  be- 
tween people  In  an  organization  It  Is  also 
likely  that  the  Instructor  who  engages  in  the 
practice  may  find  himself  In  a  cxirner  fn>m 
which  all  exits  labeled  "They  are  poor  stu- 
dents; they  don't  want  to  learn,  they  didn't 
know  what  I  w-as  talking  about"  are  closed. 
In  the  c.-TrncT  is  a  mirror  and  the  reflection 
says.  "What  are  you  really  trying  to  do?" 
M.my  of  us  may  not  like  what  we  see. 

I  am  coming  on  so  strong  far  Theiiry  L 
that  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  know  that 
there  are  son^e  fhortcomlngs  and  criticisms 
of  TTieory  L  t.^at  seem  valid  and  will  have  to 
toe  worked  out  So  let  me  dl3cu.s«  tnem  with 
▼oti  for  a  moment  However.  In  assessing  ob- 
jections. It  Is  Important  to  separate  the 
legitimate  contentions  from  those  that  are 
clTered  as  unwarranied  excuses  fiT  maintain- 
ing an  Institutional,  or  Individual,  status 
quo. 

Most  of  the  objections  ustiaHy  raised  can 
be  understood  tn  view  of  the  present  college 
context  Tlie  preparation  of  sets  of  objectives 
requires  much  effort  on  the  prfrt  of  the  In- 
structors who  work  In  lii.stltutlon.s  that  do 
not  typlcany  reward  this  behavior.  Cur- 
rently, moBt  college  Instructors  are  employed. 
retained,  and  siipp^jrted  on  bases  other  than 
their  demon.strated  ability  to  define  and  to 
cause  learning  The  responsibilities  of  their 
poeltloius  Involve  them  m  a  host  of  tasks 
only  peripherally  related  or  frequently  totally 
unrelated    to   Instruction. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  most  ralld  ot)- 
Jectlon  relates  to  the  matter  of  outcomes  that 
cannot  be  specified  either  because  they  are 
unanticipated  or  because  they  defy  measure- 
ment This  objection  is  further  complicated 
because  of  the  great  difSculty  in  eatabli.shing 
causal  relations  between  student  learning 
and  the  instructional  environment  This  ob- 
jection cannot  be  completely  overi  ome.  but 
It  can  be  countered 
_^rff*tverv  program  has  unanticipated  out- 
>  comes  Every  course  leads  to  clianges  in 
student  attitudes  or  behaviors  t.hat  are  not 
measurable  This  may  be  grar.ted  However. 
objectives  are  targets,  places  where  evalua- 
tion can  begin  Tliey  sliould  not  be  con- 
strued as  ercltislve  er.ds.  aud  assessment  of 
Institutional  impact  need  not  be  confined 
solely  tf?  measiirtr.j;  attainment  of  pre-»et 
objectives  PMrther.  the  practice  of  defining 
outcfjmew  usually  leads  to  the  selection  and 
use  of  tetter  tneasurement  devices  Even  so. 
much,  perbapa  most,  of  the  learning  that 
cecum  in  any  course  is  either  unanticipated 
or   unoieasured — or   both     I   know   that.   But 
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we  muat  get  a  foothold  somewhere.  The 
queatlon  of  rauiaal  reiatlonsiilpe  between 
teaching  and  learning  can  be  oountered  only 
by  acknowledging  the  existence  of  doubt. 
BBtabllahlng  ttie  relationahlpa  between  any 
act  and  any  oonaeqiienoe  la  at  best  a  tenuous 
undertaking.  The  objectives  are  the  aasumed 
ends  of  the  inatructlooal  effort.  Perhaps  the 
students  would  have  learned  what  thev  did 
even  Lf  there  had  been  no  "teaching  "  Per- 
haps not.  We  can  never  know  for  certain 
Nevertheleas.  although  people  may  learn 
whether  or  not  they  are  taught,  instruction — • 
by  dehnltlon  a  purposeful  endeavor — must 
be  designed  to  lead  somewhere  And  objec- 
tives are  unparalleled  tools  for  planning 
instruction. 

.\nother  tenable  aiticLsm  of  the  process  is 
that  educational  liistttutloiia  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  enhancing  the  individuation  proc- 
ess In  this  case,  instructors  may  genuinely 
deslrn  t  >  enhance  student  leanunK.  but  they 
i!i:'.v  see  leuniing  as  an  input  to  student  self- 
aciuaiiisation  Accordingly,  they  may  wish  to 
skirt  the  process  of  goal-setting  and  attempt 
to  work  directly  with  tlie  student  a5  a  way 
of  aldi'ig  Ms  periioiial  >;ni*tlj.  tiie  "do  your 
own  th.iig"  syndrome  so  prevalent  today. 

Instructors  who  adhere  to  this  position 
ijelieve  that  It  is  never  pu6.sible  1  *r  anyone 
lo  selet  t  objectives  for  anyoue  else,  on  the 
co:.lrary.  ea.-ii  person  tnut.t  be  piovlded  wiji 
soine  form  of  climate  or  environment  that 
allows  hlni  to  select  expcrlenns  pertinent 
to  his  own  development  They  say  all  edu- 
cation IS  procesB.  never  goal  Further,  this 
argument  co;itend.s  that  all  learning  Is  aelf- 
directeti.  uuii  the  Individual  ib  a  creative, 
dynannc  being  generating  his  own  growth 
No  o;.e  -»n  teach  anytliing  to  anyone.  Change 
mill  t)e  internally  generated. 

Change  extrluslcally  induced  versus  devel- 
opment intrinsically  originated;  goal  versus 
proceae.  All  you  can  say  Is  that  these  are 
valid  oonoerns  But  In  efTect  they  seem  to 
deny  ail  currlciiUini  and  liifitructlon  And 
objectives  do  suggest  curriculum  and  In- 
etructional  sequenceK  Can  the^se  apparent 
p<jlAr    positions    be    reconciled? 

One  answer  might  be  to  asstime  that  It  is 
necessa.-y  for  people  to  learn  to  iu>e  tools — 
language,  poetic  forms,  the  ability  to  think 
crltically^-and  to  know  how  t^>  applv  these 
tools  to  a  variety  of  pr'>l)lem- solving  solu- 
tions Falling  to  gain  the  use  of  these  "tools 
of  the  rice"  may  well  retard  individual  devel- 
opment If  this  is  so.  the  defined  outcomes 
approacli  mav  be  seen  a.i  a  releasing  agent 
stimulating  certain  forms  of  learning  which. 
in  turn,  enhance  the  developmental  process 

Objectives,  the  ends  of  Instruction,  thus 
become  means;  the  apparent  product  be- 
comes part  of  the  process  When  objectives 
are  seen  only  as  statementh  of  outcomes,  the 
crilicl.'sm  outlined  here  seems  lo  reject  their 
use  When  they  are  perceived  as  Inputs  to 
learning,  the  objectives  bec<jrne  integral 
agents  of    the   developmental    process 

The  Machavelllan  In  me  causes  me  to 
bring  up  another  tenable  criticism  that  r<- 
lates  to  both  Institutional  and  Indivldiial 
functioning  Ambiguous  goals  and  alm.s  have 
great  defensive  value  It  Is  Impossible  for 
a  critic  to  snipe  at  a  college  course  or  pro- 
gram with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy  if 
he  does  not  know  what  the  curriculum  is 
deslgtied  to  accomplish  If  we  say  "students 
will  learn  to  communicate  effectively,  to 
think  critically,  and  to  appreciate  democ- 
racy,' but  sit.<ip  short  of  translating  those 
goals  Into  specific  objectives,  who  can  argue 
that  the  sfudente  do  not  so  communicate,  so 
think  and  so  appreciate'  The  accusation  that 
they  have  not  readied  tho»,e  cognitive  and 
affective  states  of  mind  1»  easily  rebutted  if 
for  nn  other  reason  than  that  the  change 
mu.st  be  based  on  terms  and  data  capable 
of  widely  varying  interpretation  As  the 
Koran  say.s.  "If  you  d<):i't  know  where  you 
art-    going,    any    n.'ad    will    gel    yuu    tbere.** 
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A  corollary  to  be  considered  here  Is  that 
once  outcomes  are  specified,  the  Instructor 
must  stand  ready  to  defend  them.  Mebuloiu 
concepts  are  great  for  public  relations.  Any- 
one who  challenges  the  Individual's  state- 
ment that  he  Intends  to  lead  his  students  to 
"exercise  the  prlvUegea  and  responsibilities 
of  democratic  ciUseivahtp"  is  attacking  Flag 
Day  and  the  Fourth  of  July.  But  translate 
that  exercise  into  particular  habits  uf  voting, 
campaigning  and  becoming  Involved  In  pub- 
lic issues,  and  someone  In  the  oollege  or  In 
Its  supporting  community  wtU  not  approve 
Once  communicated,  specific  objectives  will 
t>e  questioned,  and  the  more  successful  the 
instructor  Is  in  bringing  jils  students  to  the 
abilities  and  tendencies  to  perform  desig- 
nated ta.vks.  the  more  Intense  the  question- 
ing will  become  Paradoxically,  amblftulty. 
Inefficiency,  and  Instructional  procedure*  of 
unknown  effect  are.  In  this  ca;«.  sturdy 
defenses 

O^her  matters  concern  the  Inatmctnr  more 
personally  As  l<Jng  as  he  falls  to  define  his 
objectives  In  precise  terms,  he  does  not  have 
to  face  up  to  his  own  motives  He  can  always 
delude  himflelf  as  to  his  real  worth  as  a 
teecher  by  saying.  "I  put  a  viKlon  of  truth 
and  beauty  before  my  students  I  am  truly 
sorry  nicwt  of  them  cotild  not  gra-sp  It,  but 
that's  the  way  It  gt^s  "  When  he  writes  ob- 
jectives and  makes  advance  commitment  to 
student  learning  he  l.i  forced  to  spell  It  all 
out,  to  a<-knt>wlr'dge  hi,?  actual  intentions 
Does  he  want  to  teach  or  to  sort?  ...  to 
enhance  or  to  deny?  Por  many  people  this 
form  of  introspection  is  not  easy;  for  some, 
It  may  be  Impcwslble 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  consldernttons 
that  arise  once  objectives  are  defined  Sp)ecl- 
fytng  objectives  meana  ex.'unlnlng  student 
change  rather  th;in  teacher  performance.  It 
means  sharpening  our  views  of  students — 
looking  pa.st  their  Implied  abilities  to  their 
specific  actions,  beyond  their  unknown  atti- 
tudes to  their  observed  behaviors.  It  should 
be  fie  major  part  of  the  liistructlomU  proc- 
ess and.  In  the  context  of  today's  colleges,  I 
lielieve  the  benefits  far  outweigh  the 
drawbacks. 

IMPLEMENTING     TO  COST     I. 

By  now,  this  thought  has  probably  crossed 
the  minds  of  many  of  yr>u  If  he  Is  so  high 
on  this  thing  he  is  calling  Theory  I.,  why  Is 
he  practicing  Tlieory  K  here  today'  The 
answer  Is  that  quite  frankly  I  don't  know 
how  to  take  the  quantum  jump  from  K  to  L 
all  at  once  Implementing  theee  principles 
will  be  u>ugh  I  know  TTieory  L  will  be  dJIB- 
cult  to  renll/e  In  practice  l>ecsuse  It  basically 
requires  a  new  academic  discipline-  -every 
bit  as  detnandlng  as  our  traditional  dlsd- 
pllne« — that  I  would  like  to  call  "profes- 
sional Instruotion."  I  hesitate  U)  use  the 
term  "professional  teaching"  because  It  has 
come  uy  stand  for  a  curious  amnlgain  of 
showmajishlp  Intullve  Insight,  vague  prin- 
ciples, a  few  tested  procedures,  and  much 
faith  I  know  of  no  training  programs  that 
have  been  built  to  bring  people  to  the  point 
where  they  can  predictably  and  efficiently 
cause  learning  because  colleges  have  not  de- 
manded that  from  their  teachers  And  that 
demand  was  not  made  becau3e  college 
administrators   have   not    been    so   oriented 

As  I  lo<-'k  for  waj-s  of  Implementing  Theory 
I..  I  come  up  with  one  very  basic  conclusion; 
If  we  are  to  move  from  Theory  K  to  Theory 
I.,  we  must  take  the  responsibility  for  orient- 
ing and  training  ourselves  as  professional  In- 
structors. We  should  certainly  know  by  now 
that  universities  are  not  going  to  prepare  In- 
■(♦nictionsl  experts.  We  must,  therefore,  here 
at  De  Ansa  College,  Invent  our  own  In-servlce 
programs  to  pick  up  where  the  Master's 
degree  program*  end  and  prepare  ottrselves 
lor  our  own  unique  purposes  I  respect  the 
prospective  teacher's  rubject-area  expertise 
as  certified  by  the  university,  but  that  is  not 
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enough  I  The  engineers,  the  lawyers,  the 
dentists,  are  listened  to  on  their  subjects; 
people  consult  them  about  their  buildings, 
their  court  ca-ses.  their  teeth  But  not  so  the 
teacher  He  is  selrlom  consulted  on  matters 
relating  to  learnitig  and  the  process  of  In- 
struction. The  resi>on£ibUity  for  organizing 
the  schools  is  not  In  his  hai;d.s  A  major  rea- 
son for  his  being  left  out  Is  that  lie  fancies 
himself  an  artist,  weaving  the  threads  of  his 
subject  area  together  with  his  knowledge  of 
human  functioning  in  order  to  form  a  tapes- 
try In  which  something  of  value  happens  to 
stiidenUs  fortunate  enouiih  to  be  Involved  In 
the  process.  To  that  extent,  then,  the  likeli- 
hood of  his  being  listened  to  eis  a  professional 
in  instruction  is  forfeited  In  exchange  for 
the  artist's  freedom  to  express  himself  Well 
and  good,  teaching  may  Indeed  l>e  an  art.  and 
any  school  may  have  a  number  of  artists 
within  it  But  they  should  not.  then,  expect 
to  be  consulted  as  professionals  who  operate 
within  a  body  of  transmlttable  knowledge 
and  who.  alone,  are  fully  competent  in  their 
own  realm. 

And  so,  then,  how  did  we  get  our  "boot- 
strap" operation  underway?  With  some  re- 
orienting and  much  more  development.  I 
think  we  al.'eady  have  some  means  at  our  dis- 
posal that  will  at  least  let  us  get  started.  Let 
me  name  a  few: 

1.  In-Service  Workshops.  Last  year  our 
Faculty  Development  Committee  got  these 
established  as  a  means  for  offering  in-service 
education  to  our  staff  Not  only  can  we  offer 
salary  schedule  credit  for  the  participants, 
but  even  more  important,  we  can  afford  to 
pay  for  consultants  facilitators,  and  course 
organizers.  I've  asked  Don  Fraser  to  orgrnlze 
Instruction  by  Objectives  work.sh.ip.s.  Gary 
Peterson  and  Win  Smith  Learning  Resources 
workshops,  and  each  Division  Chairman  to  do 
what  seems  appropriate  In  develoaing  a 
workshop  for  his  Division  I  plan  to  lead  a 
Management  by  Objectives  workshop,  tuid  I 
win  encourage  all  of  otir  administrators  to 
participate. 

2.  Learning  Resources  Center  I  hesitate  to 
substitute  such  a  title  for  the  more-tratll- 
tlonal  name  of  Library  but  I  do  know  that 
library  services  will  shift  their  emphasis, 
under  our  new  head  librarian.  Gary  Peter- 
son, and  our  AV  Coordinator.  Win  Smith,  U) 
providing  all  kinds  of  direct  and  indirect 
services  that  will  enable  faculty  to  develop 
all  kinds  of  traditional  and  new  media  In 
whatever  form  they  may  take  I  want  to 
schedule  a  faculty  meeting  In  the  near  future 
where  Gary  cejn  explain  this  new  thrust  to 
you  I  might  add  that  through  the  good  old 
medium  of  the  written  word,  we  may  have 
examples  available  of  attempts  by  other  In- 
structors \j.\  other  colleges  lo  write  specific 
objectives  for  their  courses  In  fact  there  now 
exists  something  called  an  Instructional  Ob- 
jectives Exchange  Catalog  that  we  have  access 
to  where  more  information  is  available,  (Soe 
the  Appendix  for  a  list  of  microfiche  cur- 
rently available  ) 

3.  Innovations  Committee,  I  hope  our 
Faculty  Innovations  Committee  will  look 
with  great  favor  on  project-s  that  will  bring 
faculty  members  totrether  In  an  attempt  to 
identify  and  agree  upon  objectives  We  do 
have  some  money  In  the  budget  to  encour- 
age such  activity  And  beyond  that  I  will  do 
my  best  to  assist  In  the  securing  of  grants, 
or  in  the  use  of  any  additional  discretionary 
monies  that  may  come  our  way  during  the 
year,  to  foster  this  kind  of  activity 

4  Institutional  Research  I  am  pleased  — 
no,  more  than  that,  proud — that  we  hung 
tough  in  keeping  our  Institutional  research 
in  the  budget  this  year  when  the  easy  and 
popular  thing  to  do  would  hsve  been  to  give 
up  on  It  With  the  excellent  cooperation  of 
many  people,  we  completed  36  institutional 
studies  last  year  It  Is  true  that  most  of  them 
were  "status"  studies  rather  than  "develop- 
mental" studies,  and  we  could  also  be  criti- 
cized for  our  lack  of  research  design  and  con- 
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trol.  but  as  we  look  to  the  coming  year  we 
should  be  able  to  offer  many  of  you  assistance 
in  the  design  and  execution  of  studies  that 
should  assist  you  in  your  efforts  to  achieve 
a  Theory  L  format  For  too  long  we  have 
depended  on  the  institutional  resestfch  of 
others  and  1  think  the  consequences  of  that 
dependence  It  an  immaturity  on  our  part  In 
the  devel  "pmeni  of  our  own  research  func- 
tion. We  must  start  becoming  producers 
rather  than  Just  consumers — and  I  think  our 
Institutional  research  effort  should  do  that 
for  us. 

5.  Faculty  Evaluation.  New  legislation  now 
requires  us  to  Involve  faculty  and  students 
in  our  faculty  evaluation  procedures.  This 
means  we  must  completely  re-study  and  re- 
vise our  existing  policies  and  procedures 
This  provide-;  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
shift  our  emphasis  toward  Theory  L  when 
looking  at  an  individual  faculty  member's 
contribution  to  the  college.  Who  knows, 
showmanship  may  give  way  to  learning  as 
the  most  valued  criterion  of  faculty  worth. 

So  you  see.  we  do  have  some  ways  of  getting 
started  on  an  effort  such  as  I  have  described, 
but  none  of  these  will  be  very  effective  If  we 
don't  have  enough  individuals  committed 
to  giving  it  a  try.  We  don't  need  everyone 
participating,  but  there  is  a  "critical  mass' 
necessary  if  we  are  to  be  of  significant  help 
to  each  other  It  is  difficult  enough  to  make 
substantive  change  In  a  friendly  environ- 
ment— In  a  hostile  one  It  Is  well  nigh 
Impossible. 

CONCLUSION 

In  my  opinion  we  got  a  lot  of  mileage  out 
of  discussion  of  TTieory  "y  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  At  the  very  least,  I  hope  it  gave  you 
some  Insight  into  me  and  my  motives  as  I 
have  attempted  to  exert  my  influence  on  the 
direction  De  Anza  College  should  take  Theory 
Y  has  not  always  been  followed  In  develop- 
ing our  procedures  or  in  making  our  deci- 
sions— nor  should  it  have  been  followed 
slavishly.  We  would  be  foolish  to  base  our 
entire  approach  on  untested  theory  But  it 
has  helped  establish  a  style  and  tone  at  De 
Anza  College  that  I  t>elieve  is  better  than 
other  colleges  that  I  know  about.  And  I  think 
the  principles  I  have  di.scussed  with  ycu  here 
ttxlay-  that  I  have  grouped  under  a  heading 
called  Theory  L — can  provide  further  direc- 
tion and  style  for  our  Instructional  program 

Although  1  know  many  of  you  are  to  some 
degree  moving  In  the  Theory  L  direction  al- 
ready, I  also  know  that  as  it  Is  a  largely  un- 
tested theory,  we  would  be  foolish  to  try  to 
convert  all  of  our  instructional  activities  to 
follow  that  form  I  fully  recognize  that 
"people-molding"  as  contrasted  to  'product- 
moiding  '  organizations  cannot  apply  criteria 
of  earnings  per  share,  units  produced,  share 
of  market,  net  profit,  or  dollars  expended  for 
evaluating  iheir  effectiveness.  But  I  am  firmly 
convinced  of  three  things,  and  I  suppose 
this  is  what  It  all  bolls  down  to:  il)  the 
clearer  the  idea  one  has  of  what  one  is  trying 
to  accomplish,  the  greater  the  chances  of 
accomplishing  It,  (31  progress  can  only  t)e 
measured  in  terms  of  what  one  is  trying  to 
make  progress  toward,  and  (3|  any  system 
that  helps  us  do  that  is  going  to  have  to  be  of 
our  own  devising  — we  are  not  going  to  be 
balled  out  by  someone  who  knows  more  about 
education  than  we  right  here  at  De  Anza  Col- 
lege know  Perhaps  our  future  here  at  De  Anza 
lies  a  little  beyond  our  vision,  but  It  Is  cer- 
tainly not  beyond  our  control  As  we  continue 
in  our  development,  we  need  not  feel  that  It 
is  fate,  or  nature,  or  some  Irresistible  tide  of 
hL-itory  that  will  shape  us,  but  It  Is  the  work 
of  our  own  hands  and  minds,  hopefully 
guided  by  reason  and  principle,  that  will  de- 
ternUne  our  destiny  And  when  I  see  so  many 
of  us  wasting  away  our  creative  energies  on 
tasks  and  in  committee  meetings  that  deal 
almost  always  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
college  rather  than  on  the  harder,  but  in- 
finitely more  Important  lob  of  improving 
learning    then    I   am   just  "agonized    by   that 
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Please  don't  Interpret  what  I  am  about 
to  say  as  an  attempt  to  persuade  yo  j  through 
flattery  There  may  be  pride  and  even  a  little 
arrogance  present  In  what  1  say,  but  there  is 
also  experience  and  truth  Each  of  you  may 
not  be  the  best  in  your  respective  field  But 
each  of  you  Is  among  the  best,  and  when  you 
put  us  .ill  U'gether  I  ihmii  we  have  morp 
going  for  us  than  any  staff  I  know  about  anv 
place.  If  we  can  but  release  the  potential 
that  exists  here  in  this  very  room,  then  we 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  difficult  and 
uncharted  tasks  I  have  only  briefly  outlined 
here  today.  And  after  all  Is  said  and  done. 
how  better  can  we  spend  our  lives  than 
living  up  to  that  potential. 


CHILDREN  DENIED  EQUAL  PRO- 
TECTION UNDER  14TH  AMEND- 
MENT 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIBCI.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  an  incident  in  Norfolk.  'Va  . 
vividly  illustrates  the  need  for  a  coix'^li- 
tutional  amendment  to  prohibit  the  as- 
signment of  children  to  public  schools 
because  of  their  race  color  or  creed 

Accordmc:  to  an  AP  report  published 
in  the  Washington  Post.  Dr  William  H 
Whitmore,  Jr..  a  Norfolk  physician,  filed 
suit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  on  behalf 
of  his  five  children  who  had  been  a.-^- 
signed  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  their 
race  He  claimed  the  assignment  was  m 
violation  of  his  and  his  children's  rights 
under  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Judge  John  A  MacKenzie.  who  had 
given  the  Norfolk  busing-for-racial-baJ- 
ance  plan  his  blessing,  not  surprismeiy 
dismissed  I>r  Whitmore  s  case  Dr  Whit- 
more now  has  has  children  in  private 
schools. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  the  banner  of  the 
famed  equal  protection  claa<^"  of  the 
14th  amendment,  the  crusade  of  the  cen- 
tury was  carried  on  to  assure  equal  nghLs 
to  persons  of  African  descent.  In  Brown 
I.  the  Supreme  Court  found  that  to  sep- 
regate  children  in  the  public  schools 
"-•solely  on  the  basis  of  race''  deprived 
them  of  these  rights  In  Brown  II.  the 
Court  called  for  a  "re\i.sion  of  local  laws 
and  regulations"  in  order  "to  achieve  a 
system  of  determining  admission  to  the 
public  schools  on  a  nonraclal  basis  '  The 
Supreme  Court  tiicn  instructed  the  dis- 
trict courts  to  take  such  measures  "as  are 
necessarj'  and  proper  to  admit  children 
to  public  schools  "on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis" 

Subsequently,  segregation  laws  were 
erased  from  the  books  and  school  plan 
after  school  plan  was  put  into  effect 
as  the  Court  had  commanded,  with 
assignments  made  on  a  racially  'non- 
discriminatory" or  color-blind  basis. 

Today  however,  since  the  Court  re 
versed  itself  in  the  Swann  case,  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  r»ce  is 
rampant  Children,  both  black  and  white. 
are  being  assigned  to  schools  on  a  racial 
basis  Some  children,  both  black  and 
white,  are  allowed  to  attend  tlie  neigh- 
borhood school  of  their  choice,   others 
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both  black  and  white,  are  asslgmod 
to  schools  against  their  wills  •to 
achieve  racial  balarice."  Is  this  "equal 
protection?" 

Since  the  answer  must  in  truth  be  no. 
I  trust  that  my  colleagues,  black  as  well 
as  white,  from  the  North  and  West  as 
well  as  from  the  South  will  vote  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  620  At  this  point 
I  insert  in  the  Record  the  A  P.  story 
concerning  the  Norfolk  case . 
|Prom  tb«  Wmshingtnn  Post.  Sept  30.  19711 
DocTO«s    Rack    Smt    Dismissed 

A  Norfolk  physician  has  lost  his  cas<?  in 
U.S.  District  Court  against  what  he  called 
school  assignments  on  the  basis  of  race 

Judge  John  A  MacKenzie  Tviesday  dls- 
ml.seed  the  suit  filed  by  Dr  William  H  Whlt- 
more.  Jr.  on  beli.ilf  of  hta  live  school  age 
children 

Whitmore.  who  Is  white,  contended  his 
rights  under  the  Hlh  Amendment  and  the 
1964  ClvU  RlKhU  Act  were  violated  by  the 
assignment  of  his  children. 

About  24.000  students  require  transp>orta- 
tlon  ui  Norfolk  schools  this  year  under  the 
desegregation  pian  approved   by  MacKenzle. 

In  his  suit.  Whitmore  also  a&ked  for  a 
three-Judge  panel  to  hear  arguments  be- 
cause MacKenzle  l-.ad  ordered  the  plan  Mac- 
Kenzie  turned  him  down  because,  he  said. 
be  retained  the  re>spons)bllUy  for  the  action 

Tile  Judge  suggested  to  Whitmore  that  he 
file  a  lnei»cl-of -ifie-C-ourt  brief  with  lii«  4th 
XJJ&.  Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals,  where  the 
current   deeegregalioa   plan   Is   ou   appeal. 

Whitmore.  who  has  enrolled  his  children  in 
private  schools,  said  he  does  not  plan  an 
•ppeai 


WORLD  SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 
CONVENES  IN  USA  VIA  PAN  AM 
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Pan  Am.  which  has  an  extensive  network 
of  International  routes,  will  coordinate  and 
provide  ttM  tntematlonal  transportation  for 
140  musical  mpreseDtatlvefl  ccontng  from 
more  thaa  60  oountrle*  to  take  p>art  In  the 
opening  celebrations  of  Walt  Dtsner  World 

This  hallmark  of  worldwide  communica- 
tions win  begin  with  a  concert  In  New  York's 
I.lnoo(n  Center  In  conjunction  with  the 
annual  United  Natlnn's  Ball,  then  gri  on  to 
Wait  Disney  World  In  Orlando.  Florida,  and 
the  Remedy  Cultural  Center  In  Washlng- 
Xftn.  D  C 

The  World  .Symphony  Orchestra  was  con- 
ceived &.nd  developed  by  the  Walt  Disney 
Organization  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federation  t>f  Pe<iple  to  People  Programs  The 
U  S  State  Department  Is  extending  the  for- 
eign InvltatloTM  through  Its  poets  around 
the  wor.d 

Pan  Am  will  be  carrying  representatives  of 
such  Internationally  fam  )U.s  orchectra.'?  as 
the  MoKoow  Philharmonic.  Argentina's  Or- 
questra  Slnfonlca  Naclonal,  the  Ivory  Coast's 
Natlona.  Orchestra.  Australia's  Sydney  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  Korean  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Japan's  N.AK  Symphony. 
Turkey's  Presidential  Symphony  Orchestra. 
and  many  others  B.)ston'3  Arthur  Fiedler 
wlU  be  conducting 

Included  In  all  the  concert's  will  be  a  spe- 
cial arTa.ngement  of  the  appropriately  nanied 
tune.  "It's  a  .Small  World  Alter  All   " 


October  28,  1971 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR 

or  ru>aiD* 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPKESfcNTA'n VKS 

Wednesday.  October  27,   1971 

Mr  FREY  Mr  Speaker,  on  Otober  23. 
1971,  Wall  Disney  World  opened  In 
Orlando.  Fla..  a  du>trut  I  am  proud  to 
represent,  with  a  gala  dedication  concert 
by  the  World  Symphony  Orclvestra 

It  is  befitting  that  the  celebration  com- 
memoraung  liie  second  monument  to  the 
nian  whose  world  uf  fantasies  has  cap- 
tured the  hearts  of  people  of  all  ;iges  and 
in  all  countries  be  an  uitemationai 
celebration 

Thi«  hiAtoric  event  w(juld  not  be  ix)8&i  - 
ble  without  the  efforts  of  nisuiy,  one  of 
those  being  Pan  American  World 
Airways- 

At  Xlm  point  m  tiie  Recoed.  I  would 
hke  to  uifiert  a  Pan  Ain  pr««a  release 
UUed  "World  SymplKjny  Orchestra  Con- 
venes in  U8.A  Via  Pan  Am 

WOKUO  STMrHOWT  0«CH FjrTK*  CoNvrwrs  I.w 
USA    Via    Pam    Am 

To  moat  vlMUTS  to  th«  U  8  A  a  trip  t.. 
Disneylaxkd  is  high  on  tt.«  list  '-f  m ijsts  . 
along  with  the  fcmpi.'e  s»lat<r  Buudlng  ami 
CapiUc'l  Hili. 

Ail  iiiteriuitioual  celebratlun  will  fete  this 
second  monumeut  to  tl^  ni«u  wh<«e  wttrUl 
of  Jantaales  has  captured  tli«  heart*  u<  peo- 
ple of  a.i  ages  and  in  al!  countries 

Juivt  as  children's  dreams  know  no  bounds 
•_..i  iu>.Uoaallty  or  liiAguage,  so  music  Is  an 
iiit-rrnalionsl  cociimon  ground  TtMse  two 
»'.>urces  ol  worldwide  oucnmuuicsttoa  ocaas 
u-getlier  with  tti*  lormation  of  s  truly  Inter- 
liiiii^iisJ   aywipUuay  orchestra. 


THE  UNHOLY  HYMNAL 


HON    PAUL  N.  McCLOSKFY,  JR. 

or  I  «i-UuH.\  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

V.-riinr\dav    October  ?;",    1971 

Mr  MrClX>8KEY  Mr  Speaker,  last 
week  each  of  as  received  from  the  Busl- 
nes^smen's  Educational  Fund  a  small  book 
entitled  'The  Unholy  Hymnal  "  The  book 
is  a  collection  of  comment*  on  national 
tssucb  made  over  the  past  several  years 
by  leading  peraoiis  in  public  and  private 
life  Those  comment«  demon.strate  in  a 
devastating  manner  the  extent  to  which 
deception  and  .self-deception  have  char- 
acteriTCd  our  governmental  decision - 
making  atnd  deliberations  in  recent  years. 
I  hope  Qicy  will  l>e  read  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  :his  House,  to  the  end  that  we  will 
be  a  little  less  »ell-as6ured  and  f.elf- 
righte<''U«  in  our  future  argument*  in 
these  .hallowed  hall.s  These  commenta 
show  clearly  that  we  have  been  nften 
wrong  Worse  yet,  we  have  habitually 
been  lonipous,  plou.s.  and  unwilling  to 
1  onfe>s  e.'-ror— succeeding  each  failmg 
policy  with  self-serving  declaratlona  of 
our  new  wisdom  rather  titan  tlie  ad- 
mission of  past  mistakes  If  the  country 
at  larpe  l.s  In  dismay  over  iwlitlcs  and 
politicians,  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame 

One  of  tlje  fairly  typical  examples  of 
govemmenUl  deceit  laid  out  in  The  Un- 
holy Hymnal  was  originally  diacloded 
t)efore  my  own  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  The 
relevant  portions  from  the  book  are  set 
out  below  in  the  hope  they  may  stimulate 
the  reading  of  the  full  volume: 

WuKiMoruw  — Perhaps  6.000  sheep  have 
sickeued  and  died  lu  the  past  week  in  Wsst- 
cru  UUb  in  a  place  oalUd  Skull  ValUy,  30  or 
iO  miles  from  the  Army's  main  site  for  field- 


testing  chemlc&l  and  blologlc&I  weapons 
That  center,  the  Army's  Dugway  Proving 
Grounds  site,  "definitely  Is  not  responsible, " 
a  Dugway  spokesman  said  yesterday  "Our 
scientists  have  ruled  out  (as  a  cause  of  the 
sheep  deaths]  programs  which  are  part  of 
our  mission"  (Time-Poet  Service.  San  Fran- 
cuvo  Chronicle.  March  31.  1968.) 

When  we  first  found  out  about  It.  we 
checked  and  found  we  hadnt  been  runulns 
any  tests  that  could  have  caused  thl.s  (Army 
Public  Relations  OflBcer  at  Dugway  Proving; 
Orounds  Quoted  lu  Salt  Lake  Tribune  March 
21     1968  I 

Wii.Low  Spsincs.  Utah.  March  21. — To- 
night the  Washington  office  of  Senator  Frank 
E  Moss.  Utah  Demcx^rat.  said  that  Senator 
MoKS  had  been  told  by  the  Army  Testing 
Command  that  ...  on  March  13.  two  day.s 
before  the  sheep  b«f;an  collapoing  and  dyln^ 
.  .  330  gHllons  of  a  "persistent  gas  "  was 
sprayed  from  an  airplane 

The  tests  were  from  15  to  27  miles  from 
the  place  where  the  sheep  were  graeiitg.* 
iWailace  Turner.  Sew  York  Times,  March  22. 
lt>68  ) 

Sai-t  Lake  Crrv.  March  23 — The  head  of 
a  special  Investigating  team  laid  today  that 
'we  are  as  positive  as  medical  science  can 
ever  be  '  that  nerve  gas  testes  conducted  at 
the  Arniv  .s  lop-secet  Dug»ay  Prcvlnt: 
Orounds  had  klUed  6.400  sl^eep  in  Western 
Utah  s  Skull  Valley. 

Dr  D  A  osguthorpe  said  that  he  believed 
that,  Tufflclent  lesU'  had  been  made  to  link 
deaihs  with  Army  operaUons  We  re  very- 
lucky  no  peiple  were  killed,"  he  added.  [Sen- 
York  Tim,s.  March  34    1»«8  ) 

.  .  An  Army  spokesman  said  that  the 
military  Investigation  was  continuing,  and 
that  "no  definite  cause  of  death"  had  been 
established.  (.Veir  York  Times,  March  M, 
I<>68  ( 

We  do  not  have  any  evldcnre  ti*  tell  u.s  the 
actual  chemical  compound  or  to  help  us  pin- 
point the  source  and  how  It  got  to  the 
sheep  and  not  to  humans  or  to  other  animals 
iiieneral  William  S  Stone,  omcer  In  charu- 
of  Army  investigation  at  Dugway,  March  26 
1968  I 

Salt  I.aki  CrrT.  March  34. — Had  the  Army 
admitted  earlier  that  It  was  testing  lethal 
nerve  gas  in  Skull  Valley,  many  of  the  6.400 
sheep  that  died  c.-uld  have  been  saved,  a 
Utah  veu-rlriarlan  charged  today. 

Tlie  veterinarian.  Mr  Mar  Fawcelt  sakl 
t:mt  many  sheep  had  died  because  the  Army 
waited  several  days  before  admitting  making 
the   tests   at    Dugwav    Provmg   Orounds 

I  m  sure  if  we  had  known  atout  the  Testing 
and  had  an  antidote  many  of  the  sheep 
could  have  been  saved.'  I>r  Fawoett  said 
(JVetr    York  Times    March  29.   iwes  » 

Dr     Mortimer    Rothenberg  who    Is 

scientific  director  at  Dugway  said  that  the 
sheep  symptoms  were  "completely  a'yplca: 
from  what  one  would  anticipate  from  nerve 
gas   "   (Ne-w  York  T(Tne.«.  March  25,  \9«%  I 

None  of  the  nerve  ageut  which  was  released 
from  the  airplane  on  March  13  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  soil,  water  or  forage  of  the  area 


•In   his  book.   The  ruimate  Folly."  Con- 
Kressman  Richard  U   Mc<arthy  later  related 

When  'he  sheep  began  tcippllng  over,  ranch- 
ers siiniiuoned  Dr  D  Avaron  Osguthorpe.  a 
veleruiarlaii  He  soon  conjectured  thst  the 
»r!thlng  sheep  had  been  affected  by  nerve 
gas  and  contacted  i  Dugway  |  officers  .  . 
niey  informed  him  Uiat  there  had  been  no 
ouuloor  nerve  gas  lesu  since  the  preceding 
year 

Ihe  first  admission  that  nerve  gas  testing 
actually  had  Uksn  place  on  March  13,  1966, 
came  inadvertently  from  the  Pentacon  elfht 
days  after  the  test .  The  D«p*rtinsnt  of 
Defense  sent  Senator  Frank  B.  Horn  a  letter 
describing  the  teat.  An  aide  to  Um  Senator 
.  lgnof«d  or  was  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Pentagon  regaitted  the  letter  as  private 
and  released  it  to  the  press.' 
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where  the  sheep  died.  (General  William  S. 
Stone.  Quoted  In  statement  from  Senator 
MosBB  office,  March  »,  IMS  ) 

It  would  be  spectilatlve  to  fix  a  specific 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  sheep.  (Ueutenant 
Colonel  William  L  Black,  Dug-way's  execu- 
tive officer  Quoted  In  Nrtcsueek,  April  1, 
1968  ) 

Chemists  of  NCDC  have  Isolated  an  Iden- 
tical compound  from  snow  water  and  grass 
frfjm  White  Rock  area  and  from  liver,  blood 
and  stomach  contents  of  dead  sheep  from  the 
same  area.  .  .  .  Compound  has  been  shown 
identical  to  test  agent  Bupphed  by  Dr  K  M 
Brauuer,  Dugway.  April  4,  1968  (Excerpt  from 
telegram  from  National  Communicable  Dis- 
ease Center.  Atlanta.  Georgia,  to  Dr  G  D  C 
Thompson,  Director  of  Utah  Division  of 
Health,  April  12.  1B68  ) 

Wabhinoton,  April  18  Tlie  Army  con- 
ceded today  that  an  unexpected  shift  In  the 
wind  oould  have  carried  nerve  gas  being 
tested  In  the  Utah  desert  Into  an  area  w^here 
about  6,400  sheep  mystertoualy  died  (Afeu- 
I'orfc    Tjme.s.   April    :»,    19««  » 

After  first  denying  any  possible  connection 
with  the  deaths  the  Army  has  gradvially  ad- 
mitted more  and  more  untu  now  they  have 
said   everything   but    the   word   "guilty" 

On  AprU  10  ...  I  advl.sed  the  sheep  owners 
to  begin  filing  claims  for  reimbursement. 
The  Army  has  held  a  meeting  with  the 
rlalmants.  .  .  i  Senator  Maes,  Article  In  Utah 
Wool   Groxc^.  June    1968.) 

Washington,  Dec  30  -  The  Army  has  said 
Investigations  faUed  to  turn  up  any  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  sheep  died  because 
of  the  gas.  However,  It  has  paid  a  claim  of 
more  than  $S7t.00Q  for  the  loss  of  the  sheep 
iNrw    York   rtmci.  December  21.   1968  ) 

Washuncton,  May  21  -Under  Congres- 
sional pH-oddtng.  the  Army  admitted  for  the 
first  time  today  that  its  nerve  gas  killed  6.000 
sheep  In  Utah  more  than  14  mcjnths  ago. 

Tl.e  admission  was  wrung  from  throe  Army 
offici&ls,  a  shred  at  a  time,  during  half  a  day 
of  hard  and  angry  questioning  by  membens 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Conserva- 
tlocial  and   National   Resources.       .   . 

The  Army  spokesnuin  confirmed,  after 
much  verbal  )oustlng,  that  the  public  In- 
formation ofDcer  at  Dugway  had  not  told 
the  truth  when  he  told  reporters  last  March 
tliat  Duirway  had  done  no  testing  that  could 
have  caused  the  sheep  to  die  l  Roy  Reed.  Weic 
York  Time*.  May  32    1IM0  ) 

The  American  public  are  getting  fed  to 
the  teeth  with  attempts  to  deceive  them — 
by  the  military  or  anyone  else  i Editorial. 
Scu   York  Timet .  May  23.   1B6»  > 


A  NATIONAL  HEALTH  PLAN 
DOCTORS  CAN   LIVE   WITH 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINS 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^•TATIVE.S 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1971 

Mr  KYROS  Mr  Speaker,  although  a 
great  deal  has  been  written  recently 
about  various  national  health  Uisurartce 
proposals  pendinc  before  this  House,  I 
believe  special  attention  should  be  given 
to  a  recent  article  In  Medical  Economics 
entitled  "A  National  Health  Plan  Doc- 
tors Can  Live  With"  which  Is  an  Inter- 
view with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committoe, 
Coneres.sman  Paul  Q.  Rockks,  Mr 
RocKKs.  one  of  the  moett  knowledgeable 
Members  of  Congress  on  healtli  matters, 
gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  expertise  In 
dealing    with    a    complicated    program 
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■which  we  all  must  eventually  face.  I 
commend  his  views  to  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  my  collea£:ues: 

[Prom  the  Medical  Boooomlcs  magazine. 

Sept  37.  1071] 

A    Na'tiowal   Hialth    Plan    XXxttobs 

Can  Ltvx  With 

How  much  professional  freedom  U.S.  doc- 
tors can  expect  after  1972  is  a  decision  that 
will  rest  with  a  mere  535  men  and  women — 
the  members  of  the  83rd  Congress  Most  of 
them.  In  all  likelihood,  are  already  serving 
in  the  Hoiise  or  Senate,  and  forming  choices 
among  proposals  that  are  variously  but  surely 
intended  to  expaiid  Federal  authority  over 
Uie  wayi  that  health  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided aud  paid  for.  According  to  virtually 
every  political  forecaster,  the  lawmakers  are 
sure  to  enact  some  form  of  national  health 
Insurance  The  questions  now  are  how  sweep- 
Ingly  It  will  alter  the  present  medical  sys- 
tem and  precisely  how  It  will  be  likely  to 
Impinge  on  physicians'  methods  of  practicing 
and  their  earnings. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Rlchai-d- 
son  has  predicted  that  doctors  still  have  time 
to  affect  emergliig  Government  policy  by  evi- 
dencing a  will  to  Initiate  Improvements  in 
the  delivery  of  health  care  •  And  though  the 
A  MA  's  bitter  fight  against  Medicare  enact- 
ment has  left  some  lingering  anti-doctor  sen- 
timent In  Cofigress.  lawmakers  receptive  to 
physicians'  views  Include  some  whose  official 
p<i"iitlons  and  personal  prestige  give  Uiem  a 
high  degree  of  Influence 

Prominent  among  these  leaders  Is  Repre- 
sentative Paul  O.  Rogers,  a  Florida  Democrat 
who  is  considered  one  of  the  most  medlcally 
kj>owled«eable  men  on  Capitol  Hill.  As  the 
sponsor  of  leglslatiou  to  stimulate  the  train- 
ing of  new  physicians,  he  has  been  In  the 
forefront  of  the  campaign  to  hicrease  the 
health  manpo-wer  supiply.  And,  while  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  headed 
by  Arkansas  Democrat  Wilbur  D  Mills  con- 
centrates on  the  tax  and  financing  aspects 
of  national  health  insurance,  questions  re- 
lating to  the  deliver!'  of  care  are  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Comimttee's  subcommittee  on  pub- 
lic  health  and   welfare,   which   Rogers  heads 

In  tlie  following  hlghilKhts  of  a  Rogers 
Interview  by  Washington  Editor  James  A 
Heytvolds.  only  the  italic  headings  preceding 
each  section  represent  this  magaslne's  in- 
terpretation; the  observations  themselves 
are  Representative  Ro^rs's  own..  Coming 
from  a  member  of  the  WiMhlngton  estab- 
ll&hn^ect.  his  csoncliislons  show  a  surprising 
skepticism  about  the  degree  of  responsibility 
for  the  nation's  health  that  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment  is  willing  to  asEume  Coming  from 
o:ke  gerteraliy  routed  to  be  sympathetic  to 
the  medical  profession,  they  likewise  indicate 
a  belief  that  doctors  must  go  fivther  than 
they  have  tip  to  now  In  accepting  their  share 
of  the  public  obligation 

There's  no  ovenpkejnunf  pvbHc  Aemayid 
jar  a  comytletr  overth^om  ol  the  enstmg 
liralih-carr  system  "Uke  most  If  not  all 
members  of  Congress.  I'm  getung  more  and 
more  mall  dealing  with  health  People  are 
conoerr^ed  about  the  dlfllculty  of  ototalnln^ 
medical  care  and  about  Its  high  cost.  These 
concerns  ntust  be  reckoned  with  But  the 
bulk  of  the  letters  I  receive  doti't  suggest  any 
conoerted  revolt  agalost  our  present  medical 
systenL  Rather,  they  Indicate  satisfaction 
with  Its  achievements  along  with  a  wish  to 
correct  Its  deficiencies  This  may  partly  re- 
flect the  tact  that  my  eoiMitnuency  is  a 
fairly  oonserrative  one  But  I'aa  con^'lnced 
that  the  people   I   represent   are  typical   In 


•  See  "Can  Doctors  Still  Influence  Na- 
tional Health  Plans"'"  MEDICAL  BCO- 
NOMITS  April  36,  IfTI. 
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wanting  to  Improve  what  we  have  rather 
than  trade  It  for  a  system  completely  domi- 
nated by  the  Federal  Oovemnient. 

"That's  why  r  dont  think  that  we  should 
or  will  have  a  monc^lthlc  approach  like  the 
one  backed  by  Senator  Kennedy,  that  would 
let  the  Government  take  over  completely  At 
the  same  time  while  I  appreciate  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association's  support  for  In- 
creased aid  to  medical  education  and  respec: 
its  sinceri'y  In  sponsoring  the  Medlcredit 
plan  for  natlona!  health  Insurance,  1  don't 
feel  that  this  large'.y  financing -only  approach 
goes  far  enough  I  doubt  that  either  of  these 
approaches  will  get  through  Congress 

"Nj  approach  that  Is  mainly  concerned 
with  payment  will  do  the  job  That's  been 
the  trouble  with  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 
which  have  tailed  to  Improve  the  nature  or 
delivery  of  medical  services.  We  have  to  ac- 
company changes  In  payment  methods  w'th 
restructun.ng  and  reforming  of  the  ways 
health  care  Is  f'arnlshed.  to  make  it  more 
widely  available  How  It's  paid  for  shotild  be 
scaled  to  income  and  what  people  can  af- 
ford—whether Its  done  by  tax  credits  tax 
deductions,  or  other  means  The  Government 
should  help  those  who  can't  pay  all  or  part 
of  their  medical  expenses  But  It  doesn  l 
need  to  take  over  lor  peojHe  who  can  pay 
There'h  no  reason  why  they  cant  do  thst 
through  a  contintiatlon  or  extension  of  pr.- 
vate  health  Insurance   " 

Prepayment  group  plans  and  catastrophic 
coverage  are  only  partial  solutions  to  the 
nation's  health  problems  "There  are  indlcs- 
uons  that  resistance  to  prepaid  group  prac- 
t.ce  is  diminishing  As  the  oompleilty  of 
medical  care  increases,  it  wiU  certainly  be 
advantageous  for  doctors  to  band  together 
U)  use  combined  facilities  and  supportive 
personnel.  But  I  don't  think  that  solo  prac- 
tice or  simpie  partnership  arrangements  will 
disappear — or  that  therell  no  longer  be  any 
need  for  them 

•  The  benefits  that  will  flow  from  health 
maintenance  organizations  are  being  over- 
sold They  are  no  more  the  great  solution 
that  the  Administration  seems  to  claim  than 
Is  the  centralized  system  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy advocates.  We  don't  want  to  put  all  doc- 
tors and  all  patients  into  fkrepayment  groups 
and  I'm  sure  not  all  doctors  or  pauents  want 
to  be  in  them  There  will  be  large  segment.^ 
ol  the  pK>pulatlor-i  that  can  be  adequately 
served  this  way  and  others  that  will  be  bet- 
ter served  In  other  ways 

"I  thihk  that  aocne  form  of  InsuraiMre 
against  catastrt^hic  lUness  'Will  be  voted  by 
Congreas  and  that  it  will  be  helpful,  but 
s^^aih  only  as  a  parual  aoammt  to  our  health- 
care probletns  It  will  be  usefxil  to  the  mid- 
dle class  ^  a  protecUon  agalnt  overwhelm- 
ing bills  But.  as  I've  aauL  what  people  can 
pay.  they  should.  There  will  have  to  be  other 
mechanisnw  to  take  care  of  thoae  wbo  can  t 
help  themselves — migrant  workers,  deprived 
mihorltiee  sucb  as  the  Indians  and  others. 
all  of  the  gamunely  poor 

'  T^Mre's  ooe  potential  benefit  a:  catri- 
strofkhic  coverage  that  I  believe  has  been 
widely  Busundervtood.  People  talk  atiout  pre- 
ventive medlcioe  as  ooe  ot  the  advantages  w<^ 
can  expect  from  H.M.O  s  but  say  that  cata- 
strophic oovwsce  will  have  the  opposite  ef- 
fect because  it  wiU  slrass  crisis  care  I  don  '. 
hold  with  that  argument.  In  order  to  avoid 
catastrophic  costs,  well  see  the  value  oX  early 
detection  and  ireatixtenl  of  lUness — in  othe.'^ 
words,  mart  stress  on  preventive  maasures 

Haalth-oare  iraprovenieat  requtras  the 
trauuiig  aad  suitahle  distribution  of  octore 
primary  physicians.  "I  hope  that  cataatrv>phi>. 
coverage  will  accelerate  tiki  txeod  toward  u:- 
creasiitg  the  Importanc*  of  the  priixiar-< 
physician,  wlko  fixat  seas  tb*  pauaut.  We 
used  more  family  (toctors  aad  have  (o  get 
them  where  they're  oboat  aoutaly  nssdred 
TtMa's  why  a  program  of  natlmisl  health  %n- 
stirance  — or  what  we  might  batter  call  na- 
tiooal  health  care — must  change  patterns  oX 
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training  physlciasn.  We  have  to  help  hospi- 
tals that  don't  have  facilities  for  faxnlly  prac- 
tice programs  to  get  them  And  we  have  t<i 
help  t.he  medical  sch<xils  turn  out  more  men 
who'll  go  into  segmeaus  of  the  profeaslon 
that  are  short-handed  and  wholl  be  willing 
to  practice  In  doctor-short  areas 

"Some  proposals  for  doin^  this  are  simply 
unrealistic  We've  heard  people  say  that  the 
Oovertuneat  should  Just  take  over  the  medi- 
cal schools  and  operate  them  the  way  It 
operates  Annapolis  and  We.it  Pdliit,  putting 
the  kids  Into  scho<.il  and  then  tellliig  them 
where  to  practice  That  would  bring  about 
nothing  but  unbelievable  chaiui.  Programs 
where  the  Ouvernment  provides  educational 
loans  and  then  forglv&s  tliem  It  graduates  go 
Into  ghettos  and  other  critical  areas  may 
encourage  some  dix:tors  to  UK>k  away  from 
the  overcrowded  specialties  and  the  over- 
doctored,  affluent  suburbs  But  there  has  to 
be  a  stronger  thrust  In  .ur  manpower  legis- 
lation than  Just  loan  forgiveness,  which  past 
experience  shows  isn't  enough  or  an 
inducement. 

"I'm  optimistic  that  this  is  a  problem  that 
time  will  help  solve.  Young  men  we  talk  to 
during  our  hearings  and  when  we  visit  medi- 
cal colleges  seem  more  sincerely  Intent  on 
helping  people  than  on  making  a  lot  of 
money.  Many  of  them  talk  about  doing  fam- 
ily practice  and  getting  Into  community 
medicine.  Until  we  can  be  stire  that  this 
devotion  will  continue  from  the  under- 
graduate years  through  the  end  of  residency, 
we  have  to  take  some  stopgap  measures.  One 
such  measure  Is  allowing  areas  of  critical 
ahortage  to  be  served  by  public  health 
physicians." 

There  has  to  he  more  Oovemment  leader- 
ship In  /oTTntilafinj;  health  poUdet.  "It's  en- 
couraging that  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
Bald  that  Government  has  a  responsibility 
for  helping  the  nation's  citizens  maintain 
good  health  But  I  don't  think  the  Admin- 
istration has  gone  far  enough  In  Implement- 
ing that  position,  and  Im  not  saying  that 
out  of  partisan  bias. 

"For  one  thing,  there  Is  no  sign  of  national 
long-range  goals  on  the  part  of  HEW  or 
the  Administration  regard  to  health  man- 
power or  other  aspects  of  improving  national 
health.  When  we  hear  all  the  talk  about 
statewide  and  regional  and  areawlde  plan- 
ning and  then  see  that  there  Is  no  real  na- 
tional plan,  we  have  to  conclude  that  the 
Administration  lacks  a  real  sense  of  urgency. 
We  had  hoped  that  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Roger  Egeberg  would  lead  to  the  development 
of  strong  healthcare  programs  but  he  wa* 
never  given  the  authority  to  develop  them 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  his  suc- 
cessor  wUl. 

'In  Congress  we  dont  see  evidence  that 
the  Executive  Branch  shares  our  concern  for 
Improving  national  health  Most  legislation 
that  has  been  put  through  in  the  health 
fteld  has  been  created  with  H  E  W  and  the 
Administration  Just  standing  by  or  In  some 
cases  even  opposing  what  we've  tried  to  do" 
Doctors  must  alao  Bhmv  more  leadership 
in  restraining  the  cost  and  improving  the 
quality  of  health  care  •'Responsibility  to 
society  Is  an  obligation  that  physlclana  as 
well  as  ptiUtlclans  must  feel  and  act  upon. 
Most  of  them  do,  but  not  all  Take  the  mat- 
ter of  fees  for  Instance,  and  the  way  they 
roee  after  Medicare  was  put  Into  effect  Some 
doctors  who  real!7.ed  that  they  could  now 
be  paid  for  certain  services  that  they'd  pre- 
Tlouxly  given  away  went  a  step  further  See- 
ing that  they  could  charge  for  serving  pe<.>ple 
with  no  resources,  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
•lon  that  perhaps  they  should  have  been 
charging  more  to  serve  people  who  had  re- 
sources They  gave  In  to  patients'  escalated 
demands  and  didn't  resUl  the  opportunity 
to  provide  more  treatment  than  may  have 
been  needed  I'm  not  saying  this  this  was 
deliberate  profiteering  It's  just  natural 
human  frailty    But  as  a  special  grouj    in  our 
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s  Kiety.  doctors  must  rise  above  such  Im- 
pulses Palling  to  do  so  will  Invite  greater 
Federal  regulation. 

Ju.st  as  they  have  fo  do  whatever  they 
reasonably  can  to  keep  costs  within  control, 
dix'tors  must  be  more  aware  of  the  need  to 
do  as  much  as  posalble  to  assuie  the  high 
quality  of  health  care.  This  means  peer  re- 
view Of  course  many  people  have  reserva- 
tions about  peer  review,  whether  It  Involves 
doctors  looking  at  doctors  or  lawyers  look- 
ing at  lawyers  or  Congressmen  looking  at 
Congrefsmen  Wr  have  to  be  sure  that  they'll 
look  hard  enough  There  may  have  to  be 
tough  new  laws  to  assure  that  they  will,  but 
I  hope  It  won't  come  to  that.  The  medical 
profession  and  medical  Institutions  like 
hospitals  are  best  qualified  to  do  medical  re- 
view, and  they  can  do  It  if  they  will.  There 
are  growing  signs  that  they  know  they'll 
have  to.  even  If  It  takes  Government  Incen- 
tives or  a  little  Oovemment  push  to  get 
them  going.  It  certainly  will  have  to  be  part 
of  whatever  national  health  program  comes 
to  pass." 
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CANCER  CONTROVERSY- 
SOUND  AND  FURY 


-ITS 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    MI'  HIG\N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'1'ATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished president  of  the  American  Can- 
cer Societ.v,  and  renowned  tja-stroenterol- 
ogist  and  cancer  re.searrher  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Dr  H  Marvin  Pol- 
lard recently  published  an  article  In  Med- 
ical World  News  which  I  believe  is  ger- 
mane to  the  President's  conquest  of  can- 
cer campaign.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
would  benefit  from  reading  Dr.  Pollard  s 
article  entitled  C'durer  Controversy — 
Its  Sc'und  and  Fury  "  The  article  follows 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Cancer  Contbovekby— Its  Sound  and  P^by 
(By  H.  Marvin  Pollard.  M  D.  I 

For  the  past  year.  I  have  been  carefully 
studying  the  proposals  and  elTorts  to  estab- 
lish a  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency,  And  after 
spending  some  time  In  Washington  trying 
to  learn  firsthand  how  the  present  system 
works  and  how  the  new  system  would  func- 
tion. 1  have  become  convinced  that  a  cancer 
resear::b  elTort  Involving  possibly  as  much 
as  a  billion  dollars  a  year  would  be  handled 
most  effectively  by  such  an  authority 

Thi.s.  I  do  not  share  the  fears  of  some  of 
my  cohorts,  especially  those  expressed  by 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, the  Association  of  Professors  of  Medi- 
cine, and  various  editorialists  The  creation 
of  a  cancer  agency,  whose  chief  would  re- 
port directly  to  the  President,  will  simply 
represent  another  step  in  the  line  of  his- 
torical progreaa. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  handled  relatively  small 
amounts  of  money  In  lW4<i  for  example 
the  federal  appropriation  t>,  tlie  NIH  was 
»60  ncllUon  In  iy5«.  It  was  awo  million:  and 
1  1  1WJ6.  It  was  tl  2  billion  With  such  a 
rapid  rise  In  funding  administrative  activi- 
ties obviously  had  to  be  altered  and  will 
continue  to  be  changed  In  order  to  deal 
with  future  increases 

At  the  present  time,  the  budget  and  ad- 
ministrative policy  of  the  various  Institutes 
must  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  six  higher 
levels  of  bureaucracy  before  there  Is  final 
funding  of  research  grants  At  every  level 
there  Is  administrative  scrutiny  of  all  the 
activities  and  priorities  of  each  Institute    By 


giving  the  director  of  the  agency  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  President,  we  can  bypass  thl.s 
constant  competition  and  make  the  handling; 
of  one  specltlc  medical  subject  more  elTef  - 
tlve  and  effliient.  Worthy  grants  will  re- 
ceive speedier  approval  Administrators  will 
be  able  to  plnjKJlnt  support.  It  should  be 
em;)ha."ilzed  that  thlE  proposal  will  not  "ob- 
literate" Uie  National  Cancer  Institute  nor 
even  alter  its  Internal  processes  as  greatly 
as  some  people  have  feared.  The  NCI  will, 
In  fact,  become  the  C^lnquost  of  Cancer 
Agency  Itself,  and  I  would  assume  that  Its 
director  will  still  be  the  most  Important 
man  scientifically,  while  reporting  to  the 
new  agency  head.  The  study  and  advisory 
groups  should  remain  much  the  same,  and 
the  center  will  even  stay  at  Its  present  lo- 
cation on  the  BethCEda  campus  of  NIH.  thus 
maintaining  all  of  the  cooperative  benefits 
that  It  has  enjoyed  there. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  this  program  will  make 
"poor  sisters"  of  other  research  Institutes. 
The  National  Cancer  Institute  led  the  way  as 
the  forerunner  of  ttie  Nalionnl  In.-^tltutes  cf 
Health  in  1937.  This  greater  emphasis  on 
cancer  today  will  help  generate  an  Increasing 
concern  with  all  health  problems.  And  as  a 
result,  the  health  of  our  citizens  should. 
therefore,  assume  a  higher  priority  In  the 
federal  Interest  than  such  Items  as  defense 
and  outer  space. 

Although  this  approach  could  mean  a 
fundamental  change  In  the  top  structure  of 
NIH.  It  does  not  represent  a  dismantling  of 
the  Institutes  or  a  disaster  for  biomedical  re- 
search by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination  If 
the  cancer  agency  achieves  the  expected  elB- 
clenclea,  I  would  expect  other  NIH  compo- 
nents to  follow.  Their  funding  ceilings  will  be 
higher  and  their  responsibilities  broader.  But 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  way  grants  are 
handled,  for  Instance,  I  don't  foresee  much 
change. 

Nor  Is  the  contention  that  this  move  would 
destroy  or  even  disrupt  relationships  within 
NIH  realistic.  At  present,  the  NCI  Is  col- 
laborating with  several  of  the  other  health 
Institutes  on  studies  of  primary  Interest  to 
cancer  research.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
collaboration  will  continue  and  even  expand. 
Since  the  legislation  very  pointedly  keeps  the 
cancer  research  program  within  NIH.  the  Im- 
portant scientific  relationship  between  the 
cancer  agency  and  the  other  institutes  should 
be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened. 

The  NIH  has  now  been  around  long  enough 
to  represent  a  paramount  fixture  In  the  en- 
tire research  careers  of  some  Investigators.  It 
is  natural.  I  suppose,  that  Individual  re- 
searchers or  leaders  In  research-dependent 
medical  schools  should  develop  feelings  of 
Insecurity  when  they  hear  people  discussing 
any  modifications  But  research  programs  are 
not  going  to  be  Interrupted. 

Besides,  the  fundamental  approach  to  any 
research  question  cannot  be  altered  simply 
by  the  way  It  Is  funded  1  lived  In  a  period  in 
which  there  wasn  t  any  NIH,  and  scientific 
Investigators  still  produced.  A  good  man  l.s 
not  going  to  be  upset;  research  vtlll  remain 
research. 

However,  to  the  clinician  and  hl.s  cancer 
patlenu  this  program  potentially  oflers  great 
benefits  The  cancer  agency  will  be  able  to 
mobilize  s\ipport  quickly  to  exploit  promising 
developments  And  three  of  the  most  excit- 
ing areas  today  include  the  lncre«»lng  un- 
derstanding of  cancer  that  epidemiology  has 
brought  us.  new  diagnostic  tools,  such  as  the 
carclnoembryonic  antigen;  and  improved 
treatment  methods,  stich  as  radiotherapy, 
u.sing  cobalt  sources  of  even  the  subatomic 
partuie  the  pl-meaon  Building  new  cancer 
centers  will  also  help  spread  such  benefits 
across  the  nation 

An  even  greater  Impact  on  cancer  may 
be  made  by  allocating  large  amounu  of  sup- 
port to  profeaslonal  training  and  education. 
When  you  don't  have  a  cure  for  a  disease.  It 
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is  hard  on  the  patient  and  tough  on  the 
clinician..  He  baa  trouble  JusUfylng  any 
treatment  and  is  put  on  the  dofenatve 
oecause  he  doeiiit  have  much  to  offer.  I  am 
jiartlcularly  hofwful  that  aa  a  part  of  this 
effort  we  wlU  be  able  to  draw  the  attention 
of  all  clinicians,  particularly  the  youn«  men 
m  mtemai  medicine  and  family  practice,  to 
this  vital  aeld.  IX  Is  they  wlio  must  IdenUfy 
cancer  earlier  If  the  surgeons  and  radio- 
therapists are  to  have  any  chance  of  improv- 
ing otir  results. 

Many  pitfalls  may  await  sxich  a  national 
drive.  The  admlntetratlve  model  currently 
considered  by  the  Houae  of  Kepreeentatlves 
seeks  to  t^ce  advajita^e  of  the  efllclencles 
acniered  by  the  Manhattan  Project  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  apace  Administra- 
tion. However,  they  had  much  fundamental 
information  on  which  U)  base  their  projects 
I'hts  Is  not  the  ca.se  In  the  field  of  cancer  at 
the  present  time 

The  leader*  of  such  a  cancer  agency  will 
liave  to  guard  against  the  temptation  to  go 
out  In  all  directions  I  dont  question  for  one 
minute  that  a  host  of  mediocre  reeearchers 
and  mediocre  bureaiua-ats  could  be  attracted 
to  the  program;  The  present  system  Is  not 
entirely  without  fault  In  this  regard.  But  I 
hope  that  the  directors  of  any  new  canoer 
effort  will  use  Uielr  skills  to  correct  and  con- 
trol this  situation. 

ReseafcJi  grants  will  continue  to  cocn- 
(Tlae  the  majority  of  the  funds  Ncvertheleas, 
increasing  Interest  Is  being  shown  Ln  pro- 
grammed retiearch  and  c«:>n tracts.  The  oon- 
iract  mechanism,  however,  can  be  fraught 
with  persooaJlty  weakneesefr-  wuch  aa  poor 
selection  and  favoritism— even  greater  than 
those  encountered  In  study  groups  that  eval- 
uate research  grant-s  StUl,  1  think  that  moet 
contracts  will  produce  excellent  results  They 
maJte  It  poeslble  for  the  director  to  step  out 
with  a  new  subject,  find  a  rc-^earch  team 
with  the  necessary  capabilities,  sutiaidlze 
them  quickly,  and  liet  them  concentrate  on  a 
specific  area. 

Doctors  should  ikot  be  so  afraid  of  Intro- 
ducing a  basluesillke  approach  Into  .such  a 
national  f>rognun  Over  the  past  few  years. 
I  have  had  the  opportunuy  to  compare  the 
Inside  administrative  activities  of  several 
strictly  medical  orgajilratlons  wluh  those  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  Never  have  I 
seen  so  careful  an  allocation  of  funds  as 
made  by  the  half-lay  and  half -professional 
group.s  In  the  ACS  I  now  believe  that  busi- 
ness should  definitely  be  Involved  Physi- 
cians, and  parileularly  scientists,  do  not 
really  have  the  concept  of  handling  t.he  huge 
financial  structure  Involved  There  may  even 
be  some  advantages  In  choosing  a  business- 
man— or  businesswoman  -  to  head  up  the 
Conquest  of  Oancer  Agency 

Any  program  that  strikes  out  Into  new  ter- 
ritory must  be  prepared  to  come  to  grips 
with  a  multitude  of  problems  However,  the 
notion  that  the  cancer  agency  has  been  over- 
sold to  the  Administration,  Congress,  or  the 
American  people  Is  ridiculous  The  public 
wants  this  type  of  effort,  and  In  fact  is 
almost  demanding  It.  The  medical  profession 
has  Just  been  a  little  shy  In  facing  up  to 
this  challenge  and  mee'ang  it  However,  If 
the  attention  of  the  federal  government  can 
be  channeled  even  more  strongly  toward  can- 
cer and  other  health  fields.  1  believe  that 
everyone  will  benefit   Immeasurably. 


THE  UN-NETGHBORHOOD   8CHOOL 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

OF     CAl  irOF.NIA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REI'KRSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1971 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr  Speaker,  a 
column  by  C  W  Borklund.  editor  and 
publisher     of     Government     Executive 
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magazine,  appearing  In  the  October  Issue 

of  that  publication,  provides  a  balanced 
\1ew  of  a  subject  which  has  become 
supercharged  with  emotiMi.  I  commend 
the  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues at  this  poiut  in  the  axcoac: 
The  UH-NcicHBOaHooD  School 
(By  C  W   Borklund! 

In  New  York  City,  a  family  struggled  for 
years,  clawing  Its  way  up  out  of  the  Harlem 
ghetto,  finally  scratched  together  enough 
equity  to  buy  a  nice  home  in  Green-wlch  'Vil- 
lage. Then.  In  compliance  ■with  Federal  la-ws 
on  Integration.  New  York  educators  In  charge 
of  such  things  decided  their  daughter  should 
be  bused  to  school— back  in  Hart  em. 

In  Newport  News,  Va.,  a  black  welder  at  the 
Newport  News  shipyard,  father  of  three  school 
children,  got  a  promotion,  enabling  him  to 
buy  a  $30,000  home  In  a  pleasant  residential 
neighborhood  He  becanie  a  leader  In  the 
neighborhood  education  system,  active  in  the 
Parent-Teachers  Association.  Then,  in  the 
name  of  Integration,  Health,  Education  & 
Welfare  pressure  on  local  offlclals  resulted,  In 
effect.  In  his  three  school-age  children  being 
bused  22  miles  to  the  far  edge  of  the  city  to 
school.  He  no  longer  shews  any  Interest  In 
the  local  schi-Xjl  system 

And.  of  course,  there's  the  well-publicized 
case  of  the  Birmingham.  Ala  .  high  school  girl 
whose  mother  had  to  appeal  all  the  ■way  to 
the  WTiite  House  before  she  cotild  get  her 
daughter  off  a  44-mlle  round  trip  busing  ride 
and  back  Into  the  high  school  Just  three 
miles  from  home  Mother's  point :  in  order  to 
catch  the  bu"  daughter  would  have  to  drop 
out  of  tiie  high  school  band,  give  up  an  Im- 
portant part  of  her  musical  ambition. 

These  are  Just  bits  and  pieces  In  a  mount- 
ing pile  of  evidence  that  school  busing,  as 
dctlned  hy  the  Supreme  Court.  Is  at  best  a 
gros?^  and  often  grotesque  tool  for  achieving 
racial  Integration.  And  while  people  In  high 
pli*ces  Indulge  In  slmphatlc,  high  flown 
rhetoric  over  the  merits  of  racial  busing.  It 
Is  children  and  not  adults  who  are  paying 
the  real  and  quite  probably  horrendotis  price 
of  It  And  the  real  sarcasm  of  It  Is  that  In 
addition  to  fouling  up  maturing  youth's  Im- 
preselonlRtlc  years,  the  whole  exercise  seems 
to  be  having  lltUe  effect  on  how  well  people 
of  one  skin  color  do  or  do  not  like  people  of 
another. 

We  thl-ik  !•  iB  all  probably  the  best  example 
walking  arovmd  of  the  thesis,  to  paraphrase 
Thomas  Jefferson,  that  Government  governs 
best  which  governs  locally  As  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Assistant  Secretary 
Floyd  H    Hyde  contended  recently: 

'  rhe  purpose  of  Government  is  to  serve 
and  to  be  responsive  to  the  changing  needs 
of  the  people  But  let  me  ask  Is  our  system 
of  Oovemment  really  responding  and  func- 
tioning as  It  should?  I  contend  It  Is  not." 

In  pointing  out  that  "For  the  past  40  years, 
there  has  been  an  ever-Increasing  oentrallaa- 
tlon  of  power  In  Washington,  away  from 
state  and  IfK-al  gf)vemment — and  away  from 
the  people,"  he  leveled  his  key  Indictment: 

"FedPia!  legislation  and  administrative  pol- 
icies have  frequently  undercut  the  role  and 
auihonty  of  the  mayor  and  locally  elected 
oflSchUs  and  made  it  almost  Impossible  fcr 
them  to   act   effectively  " 

ThowKh  Hyde  was  emphaslrlng  when  he 
spoke,  the  basic  problems  of  urban  decay 
uiid  the  merits  of  no-strings  revenue  sharing 
as  proposed  by  President  Nixon,  he  could 
Just  a-s  easily  in  a  hunaan  societal  senae.  have 
been  talking  about  racial  busing  and  wbat 
giant  strides  It  is  taking  toward  creation  of 
the  un-neighborhood  school 

It  doesn't  take  much  of  a  sociological  edu- 
cution  to  figure  out  that  where  the  build- 
ing blocks  of  this  Nation's  greatness  were 
once  ItK  rural  communities,  they  are  today — 
or  ought  to  lie — that  increasingly  vast  col- 
lection of  oontiguous   urban   neighborhoods 
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Thus  a  logical  game  plan  says,  any  goverc- 
ment  program  Justified  ae  responsive  to  the 
needa  of  tbe  people  (and.  baatcally  what 
other  JUBtlficatlqn  la  there?)  on^t  flnt  and 
foremast  to  Impact  on  the  needs  of  the 
neigh borbood  eomxn'unlty  To  the  extent  that 
government  oflVdals  eapedany  those  high  up 
the  bureaucratic  ladder,  (all  to  heed  that 
truism,  tbrey  become.  In  effect,  their  own 
worst  enemies:  because  callous,  insensitive 
govemraent  behavior  simply  proTokes  the 
kind  of  thing  govemm^t  can  111  afford, 
angry  public  opposition 


LET  US  PRAY— AN  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  CONSTITUTION 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYUE 

or   ouio 
IN  THE  HOC6E  OF  REPaKSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  28,  1971 

Mr  WYUE.  Mr  Speaker,  since  be- 
comint;  involved  in  the  school  prayer 
Ls5ue.  I  ha\'e  read  volumiixjus  amounts 
of  material  on  the  subject  The  moet 
meaningful  and  persuasive  arguments 
for  me  in  favor  of  a  constitutiooal 
amendment  were  presented  in  the  Law 
Review  article  wntten  by  Charie*  E 
Rioe.  Professor  of  Law.  Notre  Dame  hRw 
Schoo'.  University  of  Notre  Dame 

1  especialli'  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  read  It.  Whether  you  agree  with 
It  or  not.  I  Uuiik  you  will  ail  coiacur 
liiat  Professor  Rice  has  written  a  very 
scholarly  review  which  deserves 
thoughtful  appraisal. 

The  article  foUows: 

Let   Us  Prat — An    AiJZNDME>rr   to   thi: 

CONSIITU'IIOK 

(By  Charles  E  Rloe') 

COK  STTT  '..-nOMilXTT 

The  school  prayer  decisions  were  »Tong!y 
decided  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  la« 
Tlielr  basic  fallacy  lies  In  the  Court's  er- 
roneotis  construction  of  the  doctrtne  of 
neutrality  which  1«  Implicit  In  the  eetab- 
llshment  clause  of  the  Urst  amendment 
TTiat  clause  reads  simply.  "Congreee  shall 
n..ik.e  no  law  respecting  an  establirfiment 
of  religion  ..."  It  ■was  undeniably  under- 
stood by  Its  framers  that  eatablishinent  ct 
religion  "meant  the  setting  up  or  recogni- 
uoD  cf  a  state  church,  or  at  least  the  coti- 
femng  upon  one  cfaurcb  of  special  favors 
and  advantages  which  are  dented  to  oth- 
ers."' The  motive  for  the  enartment  of 
the  clause  a-as  In  the  words  at  James  Madi- 
son during  a  debate  In  the  first  Congress. 
that  "the  people  feared  one  sect  mi^t 
obtain  a  preeminence.  tM-  two  combine  to- 
gether and  establish  a  religion  to  whteh 
they  would  compel  others  to  conform" 
The  goal,  in  a  wcaxi.  was  to  achieve  govern- 
mental neutraJiiy  amonc  religions  The 
word  ■  religion. '■  howe^-er,  for  consuiutional 
purposes  presupposed  that  a  beUef  m  CKd 
was  the  common  denomlnatt^  of  all  reli- 
gions .As  the  Supreme  Court  stated  in  IWO 
the  term  religion  has  reference  to  ones 
views  of  his  relations  to  his  Creator,  and  to 
the  obligaUooa  they  impose  of  reverence  tor 
his  being  and  character,  and  of  obeoience 
uj  hla  will."  ^  The  establishment  clause, 
therefore,  a'as  loore  precisely  de&igned  to 
ensure  governmental  neutrulliy  among  re- 
ligious sects  professing  a  belief  ui  G^<; 
1 1  was  never  nteant  to  compel  neutrality  on 
the  part  of  governnkent  as  between  those 
religions  that  profess  a  belief  in  God  and 
Uiose  tbat  <lo   uoi    i.e..  between  ihei&tK~  and 


Pootnct>'>  a    end  of  table. 
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non-tbel»tlc  religion*.  In  tb«  word*  of  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  who  •erred  on  the  Supmse 
Court  from  1811  to  184S.  and  who  wm  hlm- 
aelX  a  leading  UDltvlan ; 

Probably  »t  the  time  of  the  adoptlcm  of 
the  conatltutlon.  and  of  the  flr»t  amendment 
to  It  .  .  .  the  general  If  not  the  universal 
sentiment  In  America  wm.  that  ChrUtlanlty 
ought  to  receive  encouragement  from  the 
state  so  far  aa  was  not  Incompatible  with 
the  private  rights  of  conscience  and  the  free- 
dom of  rellgtotis  worship  An  attempt  to  level 
all  r«llgloii5.  and  to  ma»e  It  a  matter  of  state 
policy  to  hold  all  In  utter  Indifference,  would 
have  created  universal  disapprobation,  If  not 
universal   Indignation 

The  real  object  of  the  amendment  was  not 
to  countenance,  much  less  to  advance. 
Mabometanlsm .  or  Judaism,  or  Infidelity,  by 
prostrating  Christianity,  but  la  exclude  all 
rivalry  among  Christian  sects,  and  to  prevent 
any  national  ecclesiastical  establishment 
which  sbould  give  to  a  hierarchy  the  ex- 
clusive patronage  of  the  national  govern- 
ment' 

It  was  In  the  light  of  this  understanding 
that  the  Supreme  Court  properly  aSlmied. 
In  1882.  that  "this  la  a  Christian  nation,'  " 
This  background,  of  course,  must  be  con- 
sidered In  conjunction  with  its  complement 
In  the  first  amendment,  the  free  exercise 
clause  Together,  the  two  clauses  read: 
••Congre-'w  shall  inrtke  n..  l»w  re^I}eotlng  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof.  .  .  "  The  free  exercise 
clause  has  always  protected  the  believer  and 
non-believer  alike  against  any  c«>erclon  to 
believe  in.  or  disbelieve,  any  rellglun  But  the 
establishment  clause,  at  the  same  time,  sanc- 
tioned a  governmental  hoepUallty  toward, 
and  Impartial  encouragement  of,  thelstlc  re- 
ligions. 

All  thli,  however,  has  now  been  changed. 
In  the  1961  case  of  rorcoso  i  Watkins*  the 
Supreme  Court  invalidated  a  provision  of 
the  constltutl<'n  of  Maryland  requiring  a 
state  employee  to  declare  his  belief  In  Ood. 
The  test,  said  Mr.  Justice  Black  speaking  for 
the  Court,  unconstitutionally  Invaded  the 
employees'  freedom  of  belief  and  reli- 
gion. .  .  "  •  The  requirement  was  invalid  be- 
cause the  power  and  auihorliy  of  the  Slate 
of  Mary  land  thus  Is  put  on  the  side  of  one 
particular  sort  of  believers-  those  who  are 
willing  to  say  they  believe  in  the  existence  of 
Ood."  '  The  Court  then  emphasized  the  right 
of  non-ihelstic  beliefs  to  protection  as  reli- 
gions 

We  repeat  and  again  reaffirm  that  neither 
a  State  nor  the  Federal  (j<jverianenl  can  con- 
sul utlonally  force  a  pers.>n  "to  profess  a 
belief  or  disbelief  in  any  religion  '  Neither 
can  consmuiicnaily  puna  laws  or  impose  re- 
quirements wlmh  tld  ail  religions  as  against 
non  believers  and  neither  can  aid  t'lose  re- 
liffions  based  m  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God  OS  OQatntt  those  religions  founded  on 
di^f-'-nt  brlxets'  i  Emphasis  .idtled  1 

Appcndtd  to  the  last  quoted  clause  was  a 
fiKjinove  soeclfytng  that 

■  Among  religions  in  this  country  which  do 
not  teach  what  would  jtenerally  be  considered 
a  beMel  In  the  existence  if  Ood  are  Buddhism. 
Taoism.  Ethical  Culture  Secular  Humanisiu 
and  others  '   "■ 

In  view  of  this  holding,  U  may  now  be  said 
that  there  are  two  general  types  of  rellglon-i 
entitled  to  the  protections  of  the  first  amend- 
ment On  the  one  hand  are  tlioi^e  which  pn  - 
fetis  a  belief  In  Of>d  For  purposes  of  discus- 
sion, let  us  call  tnem  t heist ir  and  for  anal- 
ysis we  .shall  include  -.herein  b<jth  delstlc  and 
thelrtlc  beliefs  in  (iod  with  their  variant  in- 
terpretations of  the  nature  of  a<xl  and  his 
providence  On  the  other  hand  are  those  non- 
ihetstlc  religions  described  in  Mr  Justice 
Black's  footnote  m  the  rorra*o  <-ase  Of  the 
four  be  mentioned,  the  two  most  Important 
in  contemporary   term*   are   Ethical   Culture 


Footnote*  at  end  of  tatoU. 
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and  Secular  Humanism,  both  of  which  may 
be  called  non-thelstlc  religions  m  that  they 
do  not  affirm  the  existence  of  Ood.  It  Is  rea- 
sonable aUo  to  Includfl  atheism  and  agnos- 
ticism, whether  organlawl  or  unorganized, 
within  the  broad  Torcaso  description  of  non- 
thelstlc  religions,  since  both  are  compatible 
with  Ethical  Culture  and  Secular  Humanism 
It  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  Court 
in  Torcaso  rested  Its  decision  upon  the  estab- 
Uahment  clause  or  the  free  exercise  clause 
although  It  Is  more  likely  that  It  was  the 
latter.  In  either  event,  today  the  Supreme 
Court  has  removed  all  doubt  that  the  broad 
dehnlllon  of  religion  applies  to  the  establish- 
ment clause.  The  Court  In  the  1963  school 
prayer  decision,  which  was  based  on  the  es- 
tablishment clause,  quoted  approvingly  the 
pruulple  laid  down  In  the  rorcu.io  cas^^  Ibut 
neither  a  stale  nor  the  federal  government 
can  constitutionally  pass  laws  or  Impose 
requirements  which  aid  all  religious  as 
against  noii-believers.  ajid  neither  can  aid 
those  religions  based  on  a  belief  In  the  exist- 
ence of  God  as  against  those  religions 
founded  on  different  beliefs.""  The  Court 
has  now  ordained  llu-ref'ire.  through  Its  mls- 
cunstruciion  of  the  esLabUshmeut  clause, 
that  the  government  la  required  to  be  neutral 
as  between  the  two  great  classes  of  religions, 
the  thelstlc  and  the  non-thelstlc. 

When  this  erroneously  Imposed  neutrality 
Is  coupled  with  the  Court  s  tendency  to  view 
the  first  amendment  In  rigorously  absolute 
terms,  one  Is  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  new  Interpretation  would  plainly  inter- 
dict a  governmental  affirmation  that  there 
Is,  indeed,  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
afflnna,  a  'Creator,"  a  "Supreme  Judge  of 
the  World. "  Thua  It  la  that  Mr  Justice  Bren- 
nan.  In  his  extensive  concurring  opinion  In 
the  1963  prayer  case,  In  which  opinion  he 
probed  the  consequences  of  the  Court's  rul- 
ing, could  bring  himself  to  observe  that  the 
words  under  Ood"  In  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
are  not  necessarily  unconstitutional  only  be- 
cause they  "may  merely  recognize  the  his- 
torical fact  that  our  Nation  {icas  believed) 
to  have  been  founded  'under  God'""  (em- 
phasis added)  Presumably,  If  the  words 
were  construed  as  a  present  aflttrmatlon  of 
truth,  rather  than  a  rote  coiuuieinorution  of 
a  historical  fact  (or  curiosity),  they  would 
be  unconstltutloiud. 

Actions  or  proceedings  have  been  Ir^tltutcd 
to  remove  those  words  from  the  pledge,  to 
Invalidate  governmentally-pald  chaplaincies 
In  the  military  service*  and  prisons,  to  strike 
down  the  tax  privileges  enjoyed  by  religious 
organizations,  and  to  eliminate  other  re- 
maining public  evidences  that  this  Is  a  na- 
tion which  subordlnaten  Itself  to  Ood.  Tlic 
free-exerclse-clause  rights  of  prisoners  and 
military  personnel  could  well  be  violated  un- 
less the  government,  as  the  Schempp  Court 
noted,  "permits  voluntary  religious  services 
to  be  conducted  wit'i  the  u.ir  of  government 
tacilitieM  .  .  ,"  "  (Emphnsis  added)  It  may 
not  be  rash  to  note  that  the  Courts  reference 
only  to  "government  facilities"  leaves  clouded 
the  constitutional  future  of  claplalns  them- 
selves on  the  goveriiment  payroll.  Similarly. 
the  reilgloiis  tax  privileges  In  question  apply 
to  the  purely  religious  activities  of  churches 
(LA  well  as  to  those  activities  .such  as  teach- 
ing mathematics  in  psrcK-hlal  rcIkk-ir  which 
serve  a  valid  secular  purpose  The  tax  priv- 
ileges are  It  as  fair  to  say.  Iri  serious  Jeopardy 
of  at  least  partial   Invalidation. 

Ciiven  the  pnx-livliy  of  the  current  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  to  adhere  tena- 
ciously to  their  own  abstractions  i  which  In 
religion  cases  have  generally  been  born  In 
gratiiiloiui  and  self-generated  obiter  dicta 
in  the  Court  a  own  oplnlonsi,  and  given  the 
sweeping  chara<ter  of  those  reigning  ab- 
stractions, we  may  fairly  expect  the  manl- 
featatlons  of  our  religious  heritage  In  public 
life  to  be  eliminated,  singly  but  Inexorably, 
by    Judicial    decree     Only    a    constitutional 
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amendment  can  be  counted  upon  to  check 
the  trend,  for  the  notion  of  Judicial  self- 
restraint  seems  to  have  fallen  out  of  favor 
among  the  majority  of  the  Cotirt 

The  objection  is  sometlmee  made  that.  If 
prayer  Is  permitted  in  schools  or  other  pub- 
lic activities,  the  practices  will  Inevitably  de- 
teriorate into  a  rampant  sectarianism  in 
which,  for  example,  a  communal  rosary  in 
public  school  would  become  the  order  of 
the  day  in  a  district  where  Roman  Catholics 
predi>minale  ITiere  are  ample  safeguards 
against  such  exceee  For  one  thing,  the  com- 
mon sense  and  good  faith  of  the  people  In- 
volved at  the  liX'al  level  can  usually  be 
ccmnted  upKjn  t<.)  prevent  the  observances 
frc^m  being  carried  to  a  sectarian  extreme 
If,  however,  the  f)roblem  actually  does  arise, 
and.  Judging  from  experience.  It  will  arise 
infrequently  If  at  all.  the  stale  and  federal 
courts  shoiild  deal  with  It  on  a  case-by-case 
basi.s  But  m  so  doing,  the  ojurts  ought  to 
afford  a  greatM-  latitude  to  the  local  goverii- 
menia  to  solve  the  problem  than  they  are 
now  given.  At  what  pt]lnt  are  the  courts  \'> 
Intervene?  In  terms  of  the  establishment 
clause,  such  things  as  the  conununal  rosary 
ought  to  oe  prohibited  as  overly  sectarian. 
The  Ixwd's  Prayer  and  Scripture  reading, 
however,  ought  to  be  allowed.  In  vie*  oi  our 
history  and  tradition.  Also,  If  the  case  should 
ever  occur,  a  mere  devotional  reading  from 
the  Koran,  in  a  public  school  in  which 
Moslems  predominate,  should  be  allowed.  In 
deference  to  the  federal  character  of  our 
government  and  the  general  practical  wis- 
dom of  local  control. 

Operating  under  the  free  exercise  clause, 
the  courts  should  Invalidate  a  local  practice 
only  when  there  is  actual  coercion  ufxm 
children  to  participate  In  this  context,  mere 
embarraament  ought  not  to  be  con.sldered 
such  coercion,  so  long  as  scrupulous  efforts 
are  made  by  the  authorltlee  to  minimize 
such  embarrassment. 

In  fact,  a  proper  deference  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  concept  of  federalism  and  a 
healthy  respect  by  the  Court  for  the  fairness 
and  capacity  of  local  governments  wouio 
serve  to  restore  a  proper  balance  In  this 
area.  The  Supreme  Cottrt  of  the  Unit«1 
States  is  111  equipped  to  rule  in  a  matt«r 
such  as  this  by  uniform,  centralized  decree 
It  Is  not.  as  has  often  been  said,  a  "Suprem* 
School  Bodrrl."  Ncr  nhoulfl  it  be. 

Some  opponents  of  an  amendment  main- 
tain th-t  the  Inclusion  of  prayers  In  a  public 
school  necessarily  violates  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  by  children  and  their  parents, 
who  do  not  believe  in  Ood  There  are  four 
weaknesses  In  that  argument.  First.  In  none 
of  the  cases  In  question  was  any  child  ac- 
tually coerced  to  do  or  say  anything,  and  the 
right  of  non-partlclpatlon  was  scrupulously 
preserved.  Second,  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  decide  the  cases  on  the  free  exercise 
basis,  but  rather  under  the  establishment 
clause,  and  it  Is  upon  the  Court's  Interpre- 
tation of  the  latter  clause  that  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  rulings  ought  to  be  based 
Third,  even  If  we  do  consider  the  free  exer- 
cise question,  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
are  persuasive.  Dean  Erwln  N  Oriswold  of 
Harvard  Law  School  said  it  this  way  in  a 
passage  that  Is  worth  quoting  at  length : 

I>et  us  consider  the  Jewish  child,  or  the 
Catholic  child,  or  the  nonbellever,  or  the 
Congregatlonlst.  or  the  Quaker  He.  either 
alone,  or  with  a  few  or  many  others  of  his 
views,  attends  a  public  schooi.  whose  School 
District,  by  IcKjal  action,  has  prescribed  the 
Regents'  prayer  When  the  prayer  is  recited. 
If  this  child  or  his  parenu  feel  that  he  can- 
not participate,  he  may  stand  or  sit,  in  re- 
spectful attention,  while  the  other  children 
take  part  in  the  ceremony  Or  he  may  leave 
the  room  It  is  said  that  thu  is  bad.  because 
It  sets  him  apart  from  other  children  It  w 
even  said  that  there  li  an  element  of  com- 
pulsion in  thl»— what  the  Supreme  Court 
bas  called  an    indirect  coercive  pressure  upon 
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religious  minorities  to  conform  '  Bui  Is  this 
the  way  it  should  be  looked  at?  The  child  of 
a  nonconforming  or  minority  group  Is.  to  be 
sure,  different  la  his  beliefs.  That  la  what  it 
means  to  be  a  member  of  a  minority  Is  it 
not  desirable,  and  educational,  for  him  to 
learn  and  observe  this.  In  the  atmosphere  of 
the  school — not  so  much  that  he  Is  different. 
aa  that  other  children  are  different  from 
him?  And  Is  It  not  de«lrable  that,  at  the 
same  lime,  he  experiences  and  learns  the 
fact  that  his  difference  Is  tolerated  and  ac- 
cepted? No  compulsion  is  put  upon  him  He 
need  not  participate.  But  he.  too,  has  the 
opportunity  to  be  tolerant  He  allows  the  ma- 
jority of  the  group  to  follow  their  own  tradi- 
tion, perhaps,  coming  to  underst.and  and  to 
respect  what  they  feel  Is  Blgnlflcant  to  them. 

Is  this  not  a  useful  and  valuable  and  edu- 
cational and.  Indeed,  a  spiritual  experience 
few  tlie  children  of  what  I  have  called  the 
majority  group?  They  experience  the  values 
of  their  own  culture;  but  they  also  see  that 
there  are  others  who  do  not  accept  those 
values,  and  that  they  are  wholly  tolerated 
In  their  nonacceptance.  Learning  tolerance 
for  other  persons,  no  matter  how  different, 
and  respect  for  their  beliefs,  may  be  an 
ImpKjrlant  part  of  AmrricAh  education,  and 
wholly  consistent  with  the  First  Amendment 
1  hazard  the  thought  that  no  one  would 
think  otherwise  were  it  wA.  for  parents  who 
take  an  abeolutlst  approach  to  the  problem, 
perhaps  encouraged  by  the  absolutist  expres- 
sions of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on 
and  off  the  bench  '* 

The  fourth  fallacy  In  the  free  exercise  ob- 
jection to  an  aiiiendment  Is  that  the  objec- 
tion overlooks  the  right  of  the  majority  of 
citizens  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
Strict  neutrality  between  theism  and  non- 
theism,  as  brond'.y  defined  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  Is  not  attainable  When  public  offi- 
cials. Including  school  teachers,  are  com- 
pelled to  suspend  Judgment  In  the  course 
of  their  official  activities  on  the  question  of 
whether  there  Is  a  God,  the  effect  Is  an  offi- 
cial adaption  to  that  extent  of  the  agnostic 
approach  Parents  and  children  who  believe 
in  God  may  properly  ask  why  those  children 
must  attend  a  public  school  where,  over 
their  objection,  the  basic  question  of  God's 
existence  Is  treated  In  an  agnostic  way  which 
Is  Incompatible  with,  and  offensive  to  their 
beliefs  and  the  basic  thelstlc  tenets  upon 
which    the   Republic    was    nurtured 

In  short,  there  can  be  no  governmental 
neutrality  between  thelstlc  and  non-thelstlc 
religions  in  terms  of  the  establishment 
clause.  The  perpetual  suspension  of  Judg- 
ment enjoined  by  the  Court  on  the  part  of 
government  as  to  whetlier  there  Is  a  God  Is 
In  reality  a  mere  replacement  of  the  tradi- 
tional and  proper  thelstlc  afHrmalion  by  a 
new.  non-thelstlc  orthodoxy  of  agnosticism — - 
a  public  agnosticism  which  will,  if  embedded 
In  our  law,  spawn  a  public  policy  of  affirma- 
tive and  militant  secularism 

PRACTICAL     BFNErrr 

A  brief  comment  Is  In  order  on  the  practical 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  favorable  resolu- 
tion of  the  amendment  question  The  Issue  is, 
essentially,  "can  government  constitution- 
ally recognize  that  there  Is  a  Ood?'  Implicit 
In  such  recognition  Is  an  affirmation  that 
there  Is  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  higher 
than  the  state  Itself  Ihe  child  who  routinely 
sees  the  agents  of  the  government,  be  they 
teachers  or  presidents.  afRrm  the  existence 
and  supremacy  of  Ood  and  His  law  over  all 
Is  less  likely  to  follow  the  demagogue  who 
asserts  fur  the  state,  and  (>>r  himself  as  Its 
oracle,  the  final  power  to  ordain  what  Is  right 
and  wrong  In  a  matter  of  public  or  private 
morality.  Moreover,  an  Inculcation  of  mere 
ethical  values  without  reference  to  their 
divine  source  cannot  serve  this  purpose  as 
well  as  an  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  an 
unchanging  lawgiver.  For.  If  ethical  precepts 
arise  from  some  non-divlne  source  such  as 
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the  Constitution,  a  consensus  or  a  social  con- 
tract, then  they  can  be  subject  to  change  or 
disregard  by  a  totalltarlAn  state  or  by  a 
modern  democracy  enjoying  the  assent  of 
a  majority  of  lis  citizens  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  limited  government  that  Is  the  hall- 
mark of  American  constitutionalism,  we  can 
hardly  disregard  the  lesson  of  history  that  a 
strong  a.ssurance  against  governmental  abuse 
Is  a  cltl7,enry  devoted  to  ultimate  values 
transcending  the  changing  will  of  the  sla'e 
It  Is  surprising  and  disappointing  that  some 
Cathr'.ic  opponents  of  a  prayer  amendment 
have  not  addressed  themselves  to  this  ques- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  a  frank  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  state  of  the  exls'ence  of  a  divine 
standard  higher  than  Itself  On  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's Memorial  there  Is  Inscribed  his  ques- 
tioning warning:  "Ood  Who  gave  us  life  gave 
us  liberty.  Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be 
secure  when  we  have  removed  a  conviction 
that   these   liberties  are  the   gift  of   Ood''" 

In  recent  decades  the  schools  of  America 
have  retreated  from  the  unapologetlc  Incul- 
CRtlon  of  love  for  Ood  and  country  Perhaps 
colncldentally.  the  educational  philosophy  of 
permissiveness  pained  supremacy  during  the 
same  period  Today  we  are  confronted  with 
Juvenile  disciplinary  problems  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  the 
resK'ration  and  advancement  of  character 
will  be  furthered  by  teaching  our  children 
that  there  is  Indeed  a  "law  of  Nature  and  of 
Natures  Ood."  which  enjoins  upon  them 
a  rejection  of  vagrant  self-indulgence  in 
favor  of  an  ordered  pursuit  of  a  higher  good. 
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EIGHTEEN    MEMBERS    COSPONSOR 
THE  SCHOOL  BUS  SAFETY   ACT 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OI     COLOKAJBO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN  Mr  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago  I  introduced  legislation  to  require 
that  all  schoolbuses  be  equipped  with 
seat  belts  for  passengers  and  seat  backs 
of  sufficient  height  to  prevent  injury  to 
passengers.  The  reaction  to  my  proposal 
has  been  gratifying,  and  today  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  18  of  mj*  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  House  have 
asked  to  be  cosponsors  of  the  bill 

In  July,  Uie  Qovernment  Activities 
Subcommittee  oi  the  House  Committee 


on  Government  Operations,  chaired  by 
the  distingruished  gentleman  from  Texas 
< Mr.  Brooks)  .  held  hearings  on  the  effec- 
tiveness and  eflBciency  of  Department  of 
Transportation  programs  relating  to 
automobile  and  schooLbus  safety.  The 
transcript  of  the&e  hearings  demonstrate 
the  Department  of  Transportation  s  con- 
cern ■with  schoolbus  safety,  but  it  also 
reveals  the  failure  of  the  E>epartment  to 
take  the  type  of  action  WTth  respect  to 
schoolbuses  that  it  has  with  respect  to 
passenger  cars  and  other  modes  of  public 
tran.sp>ortation  I  want  to  commend  the 
.subcommittee  for  its  initiative  in  this 
matter,  and  I  want  to  encourage  its  dis- 
tinguished members  to  recommend  the 
implementation  of  effective  standards 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation  in 
their  upcoming  report 

The  merit  of  occupant  restraint  sys- 
tems and  better  designed  seats  for  school - 
buses  has  been  made  clear  on  numerous 
occasions  by  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  investigations  and  the 
hearings  I  have  mentioned.  Hearincs 
should  be  held  on  this  legislation  at  an 
early  date.  The  sooner  standards  are  im- 
plemented, the  sooner  it  will  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  annual  tragedy  of  100  stu- 
dent deaths  and  4.000  student  injuries 
in  schoolbus  accidents. 

Mr  Speaker,  tlie  follo'wlng  Members 
of  Congress  are  today  joining  me  in 
sponsorship  of  the  School  Bus  Safety 
Act: 

Mr  Baker  of  Tennessee. 

Mr  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Bevill  of  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  of  New  York. 

Mr  Gerald  R  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr  Prey  of  Florida. 

Mrs  Grasso  of  Connecticut 

Mr  Halpern  of  New  York 

Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 
Pettis  of  Cahfomia. 

Mr  Rhodes  of  Ariaona. 

Mr  Robinson  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Symington  of  Missouri. 

Mr  Thone  of  Nebraska. 

Mr  Waggonjter  of  Louisiana 

Mr  WiLLLAMs  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Winn  of  Kansas 

Yatron  of  Pennsylvania. 


Mr. 
Mr 


Mr 
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HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or     INDIAN* 

IN  THE  HOCrSE  OF  REPRESENT ATUES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr  ROUSH  Mr  Speaker  I  partici- 
pated In  the  Veterans  Day  ceremony 
held  at  the  McKenny-Hamson  E!em«»n- 
tary  School  in  Auburn.  Ind  on  Octobf.- 
22.  1971  It  was  an  inspiring  experience 
to  see  this  expression  of  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  our  coimtry  expressed  by  these 
young  men  and  women  For  me  the 
climax  of  the  program  was  the  readii.g 
of  the  prize-winning  essay  by  Miss  Ellen 
Schwartz  Her  essay  follows 

WHAT    V«TI«ANS    DAT     MXANS    TO    MZ 

Veterans  Day  Is  a  day  when  we  should 
honor  the  men  that  have  served  m  prtitect- 
lug  us  and  our  country  We  should  be  thank- 
ful that  men  and  women  hare  b««u  willuig 
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to  risk  their  Uves  for  our  couutj^'  All  Ihe 
people  Uxat  bave  served  our  counlry  are  a 
gre»C  symbol  of  what  this  country  stands  for, 
(re«dom  On  Veterans  Day  we  should  honor 
the  men  that  have  died  while  serving  this 
country  as  well  as  all  the  men  that  are  In 
the  Armed  Forces  now  We  should  have  the 
same  feeling  for  this  Important  day  as  we  di> 
faster,  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas.  Veterans 
Day  13  very  Important  to  me  because  when  I 
was  very  young  my  father  was  killed  In  the 
Air  Force  In  a  Jpt  crash  while  servliitc  this 
great  America. 

Ellen  won  a  $25  U.3  satings  bond  for 
her  effort.  It  was  deser\e£i  and  I  con- 
gratulate her. 


8AIPAN  WA^^TS  PAN  AM  SERVICE 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or    UTAH 
IN   THE  SENATE   OF    THE   I'NITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  this 
country's  mast  pressing  obligatioiis  is  to 
better  the  life  of  the  people  of  our  Pa- 
cific trtist  territories. 

For  all  too  long,  tlie  island  of  Saipan 
has  been  neglected  so  far  as  economic 
progress  is  concerned.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  should  be  so.  Saipan  is  a  beauti- 
ful island  inliabited  by  fine  people. 

It  is.  therefore.  rea.ssuring  to  learn  that 
the  Saipan  Legislature  is  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  promote  more  economic 
progress  for  the  island. 

On  August  19.  1971.  the  legislature 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
questing that  liie  United  Stales  Govern- 
ment pemut  Pan  American  Airways  to 
provide  service  to  Saipan 

With  good  reason,  Saipan  want.s  Pan 
.^m  s  service  Saipan  has  seen  how  Pan 
Am  has  helped  develop  llie  island  of 
Guam  into  one  of  the  great  and  .slill  fast- 
est growing  tourist  resort  areas  m  the 
world. 

Those  who  have  been  to  Saipan  a.s  I 
liave.  know  it  has  been  nthly  endowed 
by  nature  and  is  one  of  the  most  scenic 
Islands  in  the  world.  It  could  be  a  pop- 
ular tourist  stop-over  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Orient.  But  although  Pan 
Ain  aircraft  overfly  Saipan  about  10 
times  a  week  in  each  direction,  on  the 
Guam-Tokyo  Pan  Am  route,  they  cannot 
fly  scheduled  service  into  it. 

It  i.-  high  tune,  m  my  opinion,  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
CAB  and  the  other  government  agencies, 
as  well  as  the  L'  S  autlionties  In  the  Sai- 
pan area,  heed  the  determined  plea  of 
Saipan  to  be  included  in  Pan  Ams  net- 
work of  economic  progress. 

Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government  authorities  wotild  be 
one  way  of  demonstrating  iliat  this  na- 
tion IS  truly  interested  in  the  better- 
ment of  life  on  the  Island  of  Saipan 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  m 
the  appendix  of  the  Record  the  full  offi- 
cial text  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Saipan 
Legisiaiure  leqtiestin*!  service  for  Saipan 
by  Par.  American  World  Airways. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
iii'  ORD  as  follows: 
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f .\  re.soUitlon  relative  to  respectfully  memo- 
rializing and  requeetlng  the  United  States 
Oovemment  to  act  favorably  on  the  ap- 
plication of  Pan  American  World  .Mrway 
t<^'  serve  the  a!r  route  between  Palpan  and 
.Japan) 

Whereas.  It  was  recently  announced  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  had  granted  ap- 
proval to  Japan  Air  Lines  to  make  flights 
from  Tokyo  to  Saipan.  Mariana  Islands  Dis- 
trict In  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
liilands.  and 

V^'hereas  by  granting  Japan  Air  Lines 
landing  rlghti>  la  Saipan  on  Its  flights  from 
lokyo,  an  air  route  between  Tokyo  and 
Saipan  was  established,  and 

Whereas  it  is  recognlaed  that  the  United 
States  of  America  has  under  consideration 
applications  by  several  United  States  air 
carriers  to  serve  this  route,  but  so  far  no 
United  States  air  carrier  has  been  selected; 
and 

Whereas,  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  dorniancy,  the  economy  of  Saipan 
has  started  to  grow,  primarily  t>ecause  of  Its 
most  promising  Industry — tourism;   and 

Whereas,  the  number  of  tourists  visiting 
Saipan  has  increased  from  approximately 
100  in  1965  Ui  almost  20.000  In  1970.  of  which 
more  than  15.<XK)  were  citizens  of  Japan:  and 

Whereas,  the  ttiur'..'jt  potential  of  Saipan 
is  widely  recognize<l  as  the  most  promising 
Industry  Tor  a  durable,  stable  and  viable 
economy  for  the  area  and  lis  inhabitants; 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  noted  that  the  tourist  in- 
dustry In  the  United  States  Territory  of 
Guam  has  gone  from  almost  nothing  to  well 
over  125,000  visiting  tourists  since  direct  serv- 
ice from  Japan  to  Guam  was  inaugurated 
by  Pan  American  World  Airways  In  1967; 
and 

Whereas,  we.  the  elected  leaders  In  this 
district-wide  Le(?lslature.  believe  that  in 
selecting  a  US  air  carrier  to  serve  the  route 
between  Saipan  and  Japan  the  wishes  of  the 
people  directly  involved  in  the  responsibili- 
ties and  the  benefits  that  will  result  from 
such  service  should  be  given  the  greatest 
weight;  and 

Whereas,  this  Legislature  believes  that  In 
choosing  an  air  carrier  to  serve  the  route 
between  Saipan  and  Japan,  the  qualifications, 
experience  and  general  know-how  of  that 
earner  shorild  also  bt  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and 

Whereas,  on  the  basl.s  of  meetlnif  this 
criteria.  Pan  American  World  Airways  can 
connect  Saipan  to  Its  world-wide  air  service 
system;  Is  unmatched  as  the  worlds  most 
experienced  airline;  and  stands  out  In  the 
matter  of  performance,  as  is  exemplified  by 
the  magnificent  work  It  has  already  done  In 
promoting  tourism  to  the  US.  Territory  of 
Guam,  for  which  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways was  recognized  by  the  Government  of 
Guam  in  March  of  this  year  as  the  carrier 
has  dcjne  the  most  towards  promoting  travel 
to  Guam:   and 

Whereas.  Pan  .fmerlcan  Airways  has  pro- 
vided a!r  service  to  Japan  since  1947,  and  has 
over  the  years,  maintained  a  veteran  profes- 
sional staff  In  J.ipiin  ir;  sales  promotion  and 
public  relations  staff  executives  and  other 
personnel,  that  is  unmatched  by  any  other 
I'    S    air  carrier;  and 

Whereas.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  building 
of  the  irifrastrncture  to  accommcxlate  the 
anllctpated  Inux  of  t<^rlst.«  we.  the  elected 
repre<»eii'atlve«  of  the  pe'if>ie  of  the  Mariana 
I.slands  IJlstrlrt  ur^e  that  Pan  Airverican 
World  Airways  be  selected  to  serve  the  route 
between  Japan  and  .'ialpan; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  bv  the  3rd 
Mariana  Island*  District  Legl.ilature  ihat  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  be  and 
hereby  Is  rei^pectfully  memorlalired  and  re- 
que«ted  U^  act   f»voraJ>ly  on   the  application 
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of  Pan  American  World  .Airwav?  to  sene  the 
air  route  between  Saipan  and  Japan:   and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  President 
certify  to  and  ihe  I.eRlslatlve  Secretary  attest 
the  atloptlon  hereof  and  thereafter  transmit 
copies  of  the  same  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  Staten  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  State,  txj  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  to  Pan  Amer- 
ican  World   Airways. 


FIGHTING   BACK  ON   SCHOOL 
PRAYER 

HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  28,  1971 

Mr.  LANIX3REBE  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  November  8,  this  HoiLse  will  fi- 
nally re.solve  the  issue  of  prayer  in 
schools,  an  action  which  is  long  overdue. 
The  American  public  has  been  demand- 
ing action  on  this  matter  ever  .since  the 
Infamous  decision  of  the  Warren  Court 
on  l>ehalf  of  organizetl  atheism. 

There  is  some  que.'^tion  over  whether 
the  Supreme  Court  actually  banned  vol- 
imtary  prayer  in  schools,  but  it  Is  still  a 
fart  that  every  application  of  the  Court 
ruling  has  had  the  effect  of  prohibiting 
any  prayer,  even  the  reading  of  prayers 
contained  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

If  the  Courts  intent  was  to  prohibit 
all  prayer,  voluntary  or  Involuntary,  in 
our  sciiools.  then  this  ruling  should  be 
overturned  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Court's  intention  has  been  ml.sapplied. 
then  the  ruling  ."Should  be  clarified.  The 
Wylie  amendment  would  accomplish 
either  of  these  goals  and  should  be  pitssed 
on  November  8. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  October  1,  my  good 
friend  Stan  Evans,  editor  of  the  Indian- 
apolis News,  wrote  an  excellent  article 
about  the  school  prayer  amendment  pro- 
po.sed  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Chalmers  Wylie.  Four  days  later.  Mr. 
Evans'  paper  printed  an  outstanding  let- 
ter to  tlie  editor  on  the  subject  I  insert 
both  of  these  items  in  the  Record: 
PicHTiNO  Back  on  School  PaATr.a 
(By  Stans  Evans) 

Nine  years  after  the  U  S  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  prayer  In  the  public  schoola. 
Congress  has  moved  to  do  something  about 
It 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representatives 
forced  a  constitutional  amendment  permit- 
ting nondenomlnatlonal  prayer  In  public 
places  out  of  the  Hou.'5e  J.idiclary  Commit- 
tee This  was  accomplished  thrn\if?h  the  diffi- 
cult maneuver  of  a  'dlsrharRe  petition."  by 
which  leglslstlon  can  be  released  from  com- 
mittee If  a  majority  of  the  members  request 
It.  The  amendment  is  scheduled  for  a  fvill 
vote  In  the  House  v^metlme  In  November 

In  1962  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a 
nondenomlnatlonal  prayer  used  In  the 
schools  of  New  York  violated  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  for- 
bld.s  C<jngreBs  to  make  laws  respecting  an 
■'establishment  of  religion  " 

A  year  later  the  covirt  al.so  banned  Bible 
rending  tincl  recitation  oT  the  Lord's  Prayer  In 
<-!asRr(K.)ms  on  essentially  the  same  grounds 
Both  rulings  caused  a  fumre  but  until  last 
week's  action  nothing  specific  had  been  done 
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to  correct  the  .situation  created  by  Earl  War- 
ren and  bis  colleagues. 

The  ameudmeiit  now  before  the  Hotise. 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Chalmers  Wylie,  R-Ohlo, 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  con- 
fusions spawned  by  the  court  It  states  that 
"nothing  co:Ualned  In  this  Constitution  shall 
abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully  a.ssem- 
bled.  In  any  public  building  which  Is  sup- 
ported In  whole  or  In  part  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds,  to  participate  In 
nondenomlnatlonal  prayer." 

If  one  examines  the  history  of  public  reli- 
gious observance  before,  during,  and  for  dec- 
ades after  the  adoption  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, there  Is  little  doubt  that  the  Wylie 
amendment  is  In  keeping  with  the  views  of 
our  founding  fathers.  Many  of  the  states 
which  ratified  the  Constitution  and  the  First 
Amendment  themselves  had  maintained 
"established'  churches  Tlie  prohibition  con- 
tained In  the  First  Amendment  ■was  specifi- 
cally aimed  at  preventing  "Congress"— the 
Federal  government— from  stepping  In  and 
Interfering  with  the  lr>callzed  religious  prac- 
tices of  the  states  by  creating  a  national 
Church  like  the  Anglican  "establlstiment"  In 
Great  Britain. 

As  Judge  Thomas  Cooley  put  the  matter 
many  years  ago:  "By  establishment  of  reli- 
gion Is  meant  the  setting  up  or  recognizing 
of  a  state  church,  or  at  Iea.st  the  conferring 
upon  one  church  of  special  favors  and  ad- 
vantages which  are  denied  to  others  It  was 
never  intended  by  the  Constitution  that  the 
government  should  be  prrhlblted  from  recog- 
nizing religion,  or  ttiat  religious  worship 
should  never  he  provided  for  In  cases  where 
a  proper  recognition  of  divine  providence  In 
the  working  of  a  government  might  seem  to 
require  It  .  .  ." 

In  what  18  by  now  an  all  too  familiar  story. 
the  Supreme  Court  has  taken  the  language 
and  Intention  of  the  founders  and  u.sed  them 
to  do  exactly  what  the  founders  wanted  to 
prevent.  The  court  has  used  a  prohibition 
against  Federal  Interference  with  religion 
as  a  pretext  for  causing  Federal  Interference 
with  religion  It  has  takeu  a  provision  against 
"established  "  churches  and  caused  the  Im- 
position of  the  new  state-established  faith  of 
liberal  sectilarlsm. 

There  Is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  the 
founders  Intended  what  the  court  has  now 
wrought — banishment  of  religious  belief  f ' 
recognition  of  divine  providence  from  official 
life. 

In  particular  there  Is  no  evidence  they 
would  have  countenanced  the  notion  that 
American  youngsters  should  be  educated 
during  their  formative  years  In  an  atmos- 
phere hermetically  sealed  off  from  religious 
conviction.  This  is  an  Invention  of  modern- 
ity's secular  fanatics. 

Such  Is  the  constitutional  law  and  com- 
mon sense  of  the  matter.  If  the  House  and 
Senate  can  be  persuaded  to  agree.  Rep  Wy- 
Ue's  amendment  restoring  us  to  sanity  on 
this  subject  will  be  on  Its  way  to  the  states. 
Since  It  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  In  both 
chambers  to  get  the  Job  done,  however,  citi- 
zens who  are  concerned  about  this  Issue 
should  make  their  wishes  known  to  their 
lawmaker^ 

"Wali,  or  Sbamx" — 7 
To  the  Editor  of  The  News: 

America's  wall  of  shame,  blocking  volun- 
tary prayer  In  our  public  schools,  must  come 
down.  Since  1963.  when  the  Infamous  rul- 
ing of  the  Supreme  Court  denied  the  right 
of  prayer  In  public  schools,  a  whole  school 
generation  has  grown  up  deprived  of  spirit- 
ual and  religious  development  provided  to 
all  preceding  generations.  We  are  reaping  the 
harvest  of  this  imbalance  today  In  our 
youth's  moral  training 

Educators  stre-ss  the  importance  of  devel- 
oping "the  whole  child, "  but  with  no  prayer 
or  Bible  reading  or  recognition  of  Ood  per- 
mitted,  the   public   schools   train   the   mind 


and  body  of  the  child  but  ignore  his   soul. 
No  wonder  our  youth  are  flotmdemig. 

Ironically,  In  public  buildings  other  than 
schools,  there  Is  no  ban  on  prayers.  Congress 
and  state  legislatures  and  other  govern- 
mental activities  open  their  sessions  with 
prayers,  and  even  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  s-a'orn  Into  office  with  a  re- 
ligious ceremony,  as  are  other  public  ofBeerE. 
And  our  US  coins  and  pledge  of  allegiance 
txi  the  flag  recognize  God.  as  do  our  armed 
forces  with  their  chaplains 

TTien  why  have  we  allowed  the  wall  of 
shame  to  deny  to  our  public  schools  the  same 
right?  It  all  came  about  through  the  mach- 
inations of  a  small  group  of  atheists  who 
foisted  the  ban  upon  our  nation  by  Influ- 
encing the  Supreme  Court  In  1963,  Since 
then  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  headed 
by  Rep  Emanviel  Celler  had  succeeded  In 
bottling  up  every  proposed  amendment  to 
the  US,  Constitution  which  sought  to  cor- 
rect this  prohibition  of  the  right  of  prayer 
in  schools  When  the  late  Sen  Dlrksen's 
amendment  was  defeated  he  said  propheti- 
cally: "This  l.ssue  will  not  dle.^^ 

Another  amendment  seeking  to  lift  this 
prayer  ban  has  recently  been  pried  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  by  a  dLscharge  peti- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  It  Is 
to  be  voted  on  by  the  House  Nov  8.  To  be- 
come law.  It  must  pass  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  state  legislatures. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  all  citizens  to  write 
their  congressmen  asking  them  to  support 
the  upcoming  amendment  and  help  to  erase 
our  gre.it  national  disgrace — the  ban  on 
prayer  In  our  public  schools,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  God  and  His  moral  universe. 

Susan  McWhistee  Os^tbom. 


MERCY    FLIGHTS    AND    THE    FAA- 
PART   1 


HON,  MARK  0.  HATFIELD 

or    OEECON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  20,  the  FAA  held  an  investiga- 
tion hearing  in  Medfurti.  Oreg.,  into  the 
affairs  of  Mercy  Flights,  Inc. 

Mercy  Flights  is  a  nonprofit,  commu- 
nity organized  and  backed  air  emergency 
rescue  operation.  Over  5.000  people  con- 
tribute to  Mercy  Flights,  so  that  this 
vital  service  can  be  provided  in  times  of 
great  need.  It  serves  the  small  towns  of 
southern  Oregon  and  northern  Califor- 
nia. Over  3,000  people  have  been  flown 
in  tlie  20-year  history  of  safe  operations 
of  Mercy  Flights. 

Becaa-^e  of  the  Senate  schedules  and 
votes,  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  Medford 
hearing,  although  I  had  hoped  to  be 
present.  I  prepared  a  statement  which 
was  made  a  part  of  the  Record,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  coiLsent  that  it  appear 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

I  have  contacted  the  FAA  and  asked 
for  a  complete  explanation  of  the  FAA 
investigation  and  the  future  prospects 
of  Merry  Flights.  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  to  the  Senate  al.HT'Ul  tin.;  .situation  at 
a  later  date 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemewt  or  Se-nator   M.aRk   HatjIklo 
I    respectfully    request    that    the    Federal 
Aviation  Administration  consider  the  opera- 


tion of  Mercy  Plights  as  a  unique  situation. 
and  one  that  merits  special  consideration  m 
determining  its  operating  status  I  would 
h:>p)e  that  the  FAA  could  Injure  adequate 
safety  regulations  »".thout  destroying  the 
ability  of  Mercy  Flights  to  provide  its  cur- 
rent service  to  the  people  of  Southern  Ore- 
gon and  Northern  California 

Air  safety  Is  a  complex  issue  and  those 
who  support  Mercy  Flights  certainly  should 
not  be  considered  In  opposition  to  adequate 
ssfoty  regulations  and  procedures  Recent  ac- 
cidents by  air  taxi  and  air  chart<?r  operations 
have  focused  public  attention  rn  the  need 
to  insure  that  the  welfare  of  the  Amencan 
people  Is  protected  on  such  flights.  This  pro- 
tection is  the  prime  purpose  of  all  safety 
regulations,  and  no  one  quarrels  with  this 
goal, 

A  basic  philosophical  question  under  con- 
sideration Is  whether  the  public  welfare  is 
better  scr\'ed  by  the  new  safety  repulatlons, 
or  by  contm-alng  the  current  stat-js  Public 
welfare  aiid  safety  should  be  measured  In  its 
total  context,  not  from  a  limited  p>erspectlve. 

Just  what  Is  public  safety  ana  we'.fare  in 
this  broader  view?  While  public  welfare  and 
safety  certainly  Includes  pro;'>er  air  safety 
regulations,  It  also  means  the  capacity  of  the 
residents  of  smaller  Oregon  towns  to  live  in 
these  areas  knowing  that  adequate  medical 
service  Is  available  within  a  short  time.  Pub- 
lic welfare  and  safety  means  that  emergency 
medical  services  can  be  reached  m  a  ms'ter 
of  minutes  by  plane,  rather  than  hours  by 
car — perhaps  at  a  recklesF  l.lphway  speed 

Today  efforts  are  being  made  In  the  Con- 
gress to  stem  the  flow  cf  people  to  the  large 
metropolitan  centers  of  the  country.  Our 
rural  areas  and  smaller  cities  must  grow. 
rather  than  shrink  in  population  Problems 
of  big  cities — so  much  in  the  news  today — 
will  not  be  solved  until  this  migration  Is 
stemmed,  and  our  small  towns  acquire  a  new 
livablllty. 

In  order  to  attract  i>eople  to  the  small 
towns  of  our  country,  the  basic  amenities 
must  be  provided.  Adequate  health  care  fa- 
cilities certainly  are  one  of  these  basic  needs. 
Economic  realities  prohibit  development  of 
local  medical  centers  to  the  degree  needed  In 
our  small  towns. 

The  current  operation  of  Mercy  Flights 
allows  the  pyeople  of  Southern  Oregon  and 
Northern  California  access  to  emergency 
medical  services  which  they  need  badly  If 
such  services  are  not  provided,  other  at- 
tempts to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  In  less 
populated  8Lreas  ■will  have  to  cope  with  ttiis 
additional  obstacle. 

If  Mercy  Flights  were  a  new.  untried  op- 
eration, the  FAA  would  be  In  a  different  posi- 
tion In  evaluating  its  tperation  There  would 
be  no  standard  by  which  to  assess  safety, 
performance,  or  benefits.  With  the  long  rec- 
ord of  Mercy  Flights,  however  the  FAA  can 
see  that  a  needed  service  has  been  provided, 
and  a  safety  record  established  Over  3000 
people  have  been  assisted  In  Mercy  Flight's 
twenty  year  history. 

I  would  suggest  an  axiom  for  any  admin- 
istrative agency  to  consider.  It  Ls:  "For  every 
good  regulation,  there  exists  a  worthwhile 
exception."  The  operation  of  Mercy  Flights 
merits  the  thorough  review  of  the  FAA. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  UJ^.  VOTE  AND 
ITS  LOGICAL  CONSEQUENCES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  L< f:  .i.\.NA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  full 
gravity  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly     vote     replacing     Nationalist 
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China  with  the  Hed  Chinese  regime  as 
the  representative  of  the  Chinese  people 
has  not  been  explained  Was  Uiis  a  mere 
prccedural  matter' 

Tills  procedural  action  m  the  UN.  was 
said  to  involve  a  matter  of  credentials — 
that  L«.  which  political  structure  of  the 
two  Chinas  was  to  be  recognized  as  the 
iPKal  representative  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple In  actuality,  the  U  N  was  holding 
court  and  its  vote  pass*^d  judgment  con- 
demning the  Nationalist  Chinese  to 
death. 

By  rejecting  the  (  redentials  of  Nation- 
alist China  as  the  reco«?ni/,t>d  spotcesman 
of  the  Chinese  ijeople,  the  UN.  was.  in 
effect,  ruling  that  the  Nationalust  Chi- 
nese Govenunent  no  longer  represents 
anyone.  The  issue  of  the  representation 
of  Taiwan  was  never  considered  because 
It  Is  not  a  nation,  it  is  a  province  of 
China  The  effect  of  tJiis  vote  can  only 
be  to  establish  Red  Chinese  sovereignty 
over  Taiwan,  its  people,  laws,  and  gov- 
ernment. 

Within  a  short  time  tliose  who  felt 
that  the  U  N  \ote  was  merely  a  matter 
of  musical  chairs  m  tiial  orL:am/.ati()n 
will  awaken   to  the  ful!   impact 

When  the  Red  Chinese  CommunLst 
Party  assumes  a  .seat  m  the  U  N  General 
Assembly,  we  will  K-arn  wtiat  arrogance 
really  means  Our  Government  can  ex- 
pect to  be  notified  that  ail  US  military 
bases,  hospitals,  and  installations  on  Tai- 
wan are  encroaching  upon  the  .sovereign 
territory  of  the  Red  Chiiu^e,  accom- 
I>anied  by  demands  that  we  immediately 
withdraw,  preparatory-  to  Red  China  tak- 
ing physical  possession  of  its  own  prov- 
ince. 

It  will  be  interefitini;  to  see  the  reac- 
tion of  the  Nixon  administration  when 
Chairman  Mao  de<-ideR,  under  interna- 
tional law  to  exert  his  new  rule  over  Tai- 
wan and  attempts  to  occupy  his  own 
■■provmce"  now  held  by  the  "rebel 
forces." 

Who  knows  of  any  international  law 
which  prevents  a  --overeinn  from  exercis- 
ing control  and  sovereign  riKhts  over  its 
OUT!  territorv  -  its  own  people' 

Failure  of  the  UnjU'd  States  to  with- 
draw would  place  'is  on  untenable 
grounds  before  tlie  augu.'-t  U  N  b<xly  and 
resujt  m  repeated  denunciations  for  m- 
terference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  an- 
other nation  And  consider  how  the  pres- 
ence of  the  7th  Fleet  m  the  Straits  of 
Formosa  to  defend  the  people  un  Tai- 
wan from  their  national  government 
could  be  made  lo  api^ear 

All  Red  Cluna  needs  is  time.  I  fear 
the  U.N  vote  did  far  more  than  change 
the  occupancy  in  the  China  scat — it  was 
the  death  sentence  for  millions  of  Chi- 
nese iivmg  on  Taiwan — and  the  even- 
tual seizure  of  all  U.S  interests  and  in- 
vesttoents. 

This  the  U.S  taxpayers  have  b<JUght 
at  a  cost  of  $300  million -plus  a  year  as 
well  as  tolerating  the  exLstence  of  the 
U.N.  and  its  bureaucrats  in  our  country. 

Our  leadership  must  assume  its  share 
of  responsibility  but  those  nations  who 
supported  Uie  Ali>anian  resolution  must 
□ever  be  permitted  to  es(  ai>e  tiieii    cui- 
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uitrfxiuced  Hoase  Joint  Resolution  843. 
a  bill  to  provide  pohtical  asylum  m  the 
United  States  for  Chinese  refugees  from 
the  CommtmLst  menace. 

The  two-China  policy  was  a  fraud 
from  the  beginning  President  Ni.xon  had 
best  reconsider  making  his  trl{i  to  Pei- 
ping  and  stay  home  to  figure  out  liow  to 
lead  free  men  out  of  tins  dilemma. 
I  a.sk  liiat  a  copy  of  my  bill  follow. 
H  ,J  Res  843 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  lor  the  protec- 
tion and  political  asylum  for  tbe  people 
of  the  Republic  of  China 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ot  ttie  Unit<td  States  of  America 
in  Congrets  assembled.  Iliat  (a)  in  tlie  event 
thai  llie  UiiUed  States  esiablulies  dlplonmUc 
relalioiis  *iLh  the  goveriimenl  of  Comjmu- 
uui  China,  or  U  the  United  States  t«kes  any 
action  that  directly  re.sults  in  the  abrogation 
or  repudiation  of  any  comnntmeiit  on  the 
part  oi  the  United  btBiet>  to  gu  to  the  aid 
and  defense  of  the  people  of  the  Republic 
of  Cblna,  then  any  citLien  of  the  Republic 
of  Cblna  may  enter  the  United  States  and 
obtain  the  status  of  a  permanent  resident, 
notwithstanding  tbe  provisions  of  the  Iminl- 
gratton  and  Nationality  Act:  except  for  sec- 
tion 212(a)  of  such  Act  (relatuig  to  the 
exclusion  from  admission  ot  crlinlnaU  and 
other  undesirables). 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
Stales,  ubrough  the  Immigration  and  Natur- 
alization Service.  Is  authorized  to  talte  any 
action  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of   this   joint  resolution. 
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DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  POINTS  TO 
US.  NAVY  CRISIS 


In  anticipation  of  anothe:   b«-tiayal  of 
Uie   C'huiese   Nationalist.    I   had   earlier 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28,  1971 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  Okla- 
homa's largest  daily  newspajjer.  the  Daily 
Oklahoman.  has  performed  a  continuing 
service  in  our  State  by  pointing  force- 
fully to  some  of  the  areas  In  which  the 
US  defense  effort  is  lagging 

On  October  24.  1971.  the  Sunday  Okla- 
homan carried  a  front  page  editorial 
emphasizing  the  expanding  gap  between 
the  US.  Navy  and  the  Navy  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  terms  of  replacement  of  obso- 
lete ve&seLs. 

In  no  area  Is  this  gap  more  pronoimced 
than  It  Is  In  the  submarine  force,  and  this 
could  one  day  prove  to  be  an  Achilles' 
heel  of  critical  importance  In  our  de- 
fense posture. 

The  editorial,  'Plotting  Our  Fate," 
follows : 

Plottino  Our  Pati 

Unless  It  Intended  to  use  them,  no  govern- 
ment would  spend  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  In  natlon-wlde  construction  of  huge 
war  weaponH,  factories  arid  military  equip- 
ment. Including  the  worlds  largest  naval  and 
commercial  fleets  and  super-powered  weap- 
ons, and  at  the  same  tinie,  train  and  equip 
millions  of  men  In  army,  naval  and  air  com- 
bat forces. 

Russia  now  has  more  megatons  of  nuclear 
weapons  than  the  rest  of  the  world  combined, 
yet  Is  adding  to  them  at  a  record  pace  Mili- 
tary authorities  estimate  that  Russia  now 
has  1,500  nuclear  mlssile.s  rsiifflng  from  6 
megaton*    to    36    inegatonn    and    is    rapidly 


equipping  more  and  more  launching  sites  for 
intercontinental   mlssUea 

Already  Ru.ssla  ha.s  more  than  three  times 
as  many  submarines  as  the  United  Stales 
and  has  a  huge  assembly  line  capmble  of  pro- 
ducing at  least  one  new  nuclear  submarine 
each  month.  Some  of  their  new  submarines 
admittedly  are  faster  than  ours. 

In  a  few  years,  Russia  will  have  an  over- 
whelming preponderance,  not  only  of  sub- 
vessels.  Some  of  their  naval  ships  are  equipped 
with  nuclear  missiles  -with  a  range  of  more 
than  100  miles  and  It  is  said  that  some  of 
their  merchant  ships  are  also  equipped  with 
a  few  missiles. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  no  such  equip- 
ment and  while  Russia  is  constantly  adding 
new  warships,  the  United  States  Navy  Is 
constantly  mothbalUng  Its  older  ships  and 
not  replacing  them  with  new  and  modem 
ships. 

No  other  nation  Is  capable  of  opjxjslng  Rus- 
sia Ln  a  nuclear  war  and  the  huge  develop- 
ment of  Russian  Intercontinental  nuclear 
missiles  and  Its  huge,  rapidly  growing  naval 
fleet  are  designed  to  overpower  the  United 
SUtes. 

At  Its  present  rate  of  Increase.  In  a  few 
years  It  will  be  capable  of  an  ultimatum  to 
the  United  States  to  surrender  or  else 

In  the  meantime.  Congress  Is  appropriating 
less  and  less  for  our  own  defense. 

Win  the  United  States  wake  up  In  time  or 
is  It  already  too  late? 


CRIMINAL  BEHAVIOR 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
point  made  in  an  editorial  in  the  Harvey, 
111.,  Tribune  of  October  17,  hits  the  nail 
right  on  the  head  Therefore.  I  hope  that 
by  Inserting  this  editorial  into  the  RrcosD 
it  wiLl  receive  the  attention  it  d€>serves. 
Tlie  point  so  well  made  here  should  be 
considered  by  citizens  throughout  our 
land: 

Should    Be    No    Exctrses    for    Criminal 
Behavior 

One  thing  certain  to  encourage  those  with 
martyr  complexes  or  militant  or  extremist 
tendencies  Is  criticism  of  law  enforcement 
offlcers  combined  with  rationalizations  and 
excuses  for  criminal  behavior,  no  matter 
how  well  meaning. 

Now  occurring  regularly  In  the  United 
States  are  senseless  killings  of  law  offlcers. 
One  of  the  more  senseless  occurred  recently 
In  Jacksonville.  Florida,  when  a  24-year-old 
award-winning  ofllcer  stopped  a  suspect  for 
questioning  and  was  shot  through  the  head 
and  heart  Similar  killings  now  take  place 
every  week,  by  those  who  hate  law  offlcers 
Revolutionaries  and  militants  {Including 
Communists)  have  stirred  up  hostile  emo- 
tions In  some  cases;  some  militant  minori- 
ty leaders  gain  power  and  position  by  sensa- 
tional   and   divisive   hate   speeches 

In  some  cases,  of  course  especlaUy  In  the 
past  police  departments  have  been  le.ss  re- 
strained In  dealing  with  some  r!tl7'en»  than 
others  This  cannot  be  justified  and  has 
l)««n  largely  eliminated  There  have  been 
other  faults  In  operation  cif  police  depart- 
ments, prisons  and  In  many  other  areas, 
admittedly,  and  probably  always  will  be 

Reformers  who  succumb  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  champion  criminals  and  excuse  their 
behavior  because  law  enforcement  and  police 
protection  aren't  perfect  encourage  extrem- 
ists and  the  simple-minded  to  commit  awfiU 
deMls. 


October  28,  1971 


CONSEQUENCES     OP     THE     CHINA 
VOTE 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

U#     iJ-ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATI\-E3 

Thursday,  October  28,  1971 

Mr  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ofBce 
is  receiving  telegrams,  letters,  and  phone 
calls  protesting  the  United  Nations  vote 
of  Monday  night  which  restilted  in  the 
expulsion  of  Taiwan,  one  of  the  United 
States  strongest  allies.  My  constituents 
are  calling  for  legislation  getting  the 
United  States  out  of  the  U_N.  and  tlie 
United  Nations  out  of  the  United  States 

I  share  the  concern  of  all  Americans 
about  the  future  of  this  organization, 
founded  25  years  ago  to  preserve  world 
peace.  Today,  the  United  Nations  has 
become  domuiated  by  allies  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  while  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  pay  approximately  33  percent 
of  the  overall  cost  of  maintaining  the 
UN. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
examine the  United  Nations  and  the  role 
it  is  playing  in  today's  world.  Taiwan 
was  not  the  only  lo&er  Monday  night.  Un- 
fortunately, both  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States  lost  an  important  fight 
against  the  expanding  Commimist  world 

I  l)elieve  that  tlie  sentiments  of  most 
.\mericans  were  expressed  in  an  editorial 
in  the  October  26  edition  of  tlie  Mont- 
gomery. Ala..  Advertiser.  I  would  hke  to 
include  this  editorial.  enUtJed  "Conse- 
quences of  the  China  Vote"  in  today '.s 
Record : 

CONSEQrXNCES    Or    THE    ClLLNA    VOTI 

The  ouiler  of  Nationalist  China  from  the 
UiUted  Nations  was  the  worst  defeat  this 
counuy  has  ever  been  dealt  m  the  world 
orKaiUaatlou. 

It  niay  also  be  a  domestic  setbactt  for  the 
Nixon  Administration,  which  wlU  be  blamed 
for  this  shattering  precedent. 

The  United  States  supported,  after  more 
thaii  20  years  of  oppoalnc.  the  admiaalon  of 
Red  China  lo  the  General  Assembly  and  Se- 
curity Council.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S. 
delegation  foufht  hammer  and  Long  to  pre- 
vent the  expulsion  of  the  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment on  Taiwan. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  UN  that  these  were 
mutually  exclusive  concepts,  that  there  could 
be  only  one  nation  representing  Chinese 
people. 

President  Nixon's  new  China  policy  thus 
blew  up  In  his  face  like  an  exploalvely 
charged  ping-pong  ball  And  that  in  a  sense, 
is  what  It  was 

11  was  In  April,  during  the  visit  of  a  US 
table  tennis  team  to  Red  China,  when  Nixon 
announced  steps  to  improve  US  -China  trade 
and  travel  relations 

On  July  15,  he  made  his  surprise  an- 
nouncement that  he  would  visit  the  Chinese 
mainland  This  was  widely  approved  by  the 
American  people,  but  mlUlona  still  believed 
Talwaii  BhoiUd  remain  in  the  UN  However, 
thai  position  was  fatally  compromised  by  this 
country's  endorsement  of  the  seating  of 
Peking 

An  old  ally  and  client-state,  the  Nation- 
alist government  on  Taiwan,  which  has  re- 
mained a  law-abiding  member  of  the  family 
of  nations,  was  marked  for  expulsion  by  a 
coalition  of  states  that  have  leaa  practical 
reason  for  being  In  the  UW  than  Taiwan. 

n lustra tlTe  of  this  was  victory  Jig  by  the 
Tanzania  delegation  In  the  front  row  of  the 
General    Aaaembly    haU.    That    gT«at    wo»ld 
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power.  Tanzania,  celebrating  the  reaults  of 
the  resolution  prc^xiaed  by  another  great  na- 
tion. AlbcuUa. 

Both  together  are  not  as  significant  In 
world  affairs  as  Taiwan,  which  they  gleefully 
Joined  in  ejecting 

US.  Ambassador  to  tlie  UN  George  Bush 
warned  that  the  unprec«Uenled  expuision  of 
a  member  slate  could  lead  to  the  expulsion 
of  others. 

Surely  there  is  many  another  member  m 
this  orgajiiaallon  which,  though  f  uUy  In  pos- 
sefafcion  of  territory  and  governmental  pow- 
ers, could  one  day  become  the  target  of  some 
poillical  commanding  a  simple  majority. 
aimUig  to  tbtr.iw  ll  out  .  .  .  solely  because 
11*  right  to  govern  is  di&puled  by  others.  ' 

The  UN,  already  fallen  into  disrepute  ajid 
Ignominy,  has  Inflicted  a  g^ave  injury  on 
lUself  and  en  President  Nixon,  axi  accessory 
Oefore  the  fact. 

Since  1949.  when  the  communists  over- 
threw the  NalionaJlst  government  and  forced 
Cliiang  Kai-ahek  and  his  followers  to  flee 
to  what  was  then  called  Pormcxsa.  the  China 
question  has  been  a  highly  emotional  one 
lo  Americans. 

Although  willing,  at  last,  to  admit  Red 
China  to  the  UN.  they  might  be  highly  indig- 
nant over  the  price  theu  country  paid — the 
ouster  and  humiliation  of  the  symbcd  of 
Asian  anti-communism. 

Coping   with    this   emotlonali.,m   may    well 
become  a;;other  of  Mr   Nixon's  famous  crises. 
And    he   was   already   headed    for   tbe    1S72 
elections  with  quite  a  load  ot  them. 

It's  not  just  the  ultras  on  the  right  who 
are  ofTended  by  this  shabby  treatment  of  an 
old  friend.  Many  moderate  Americans  will 
alst)  be  up  In  anrui  Not  because  Chiang  ever 
.stood  a  chance  of  retaking  the  mainland:  not 
t)ecause  he  was  a  powerful  ally:  but  simply 
tjecause  he  wae  there,  the  aging  image  of 
a  man  who  stood  against  the  tyranny  of 
c  xnmunlst  expansionism  In  Asia 

The  bum's  rush  he  got  at  the  UN  whlc'i 
has  proven  Its  Impotency  against  aggresslo.'i 
only  to  demonstrate  Its  bully-boy  power  over 
an  Innocent  nation  whose  only  crime  a-as 
antt-comrr.nniFm  wi!!  not  sit  well  with 
muny  vcterTi 

All    l.hls  ca.'!ts  a  pal!   p-rer  Nixon  s   Impend- 
ing trip  to  Peking  and  may  lend  some  sub- 
stance to  the  heretofore  irrational   cries  of 
■.Munich." 
Taiwan  lost:  the  UN  lost;  Nixon  lost. 
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MINORITY  CAPITALISM 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr  GERALD  R  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  President  recently  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress proposals  for  an  ambitious  program 
of  aid  to  minority  business.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent has  a  deep  commitment  to  assLst- 
ance  for  minority-  business;  tlie  Congress 
should  feel  a  similaj  commitment.  The 
significance  of  the  President  s  program 
is  clearly  set  forth  In  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  October  23  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  I  comm«id  a 
reading  of  this  editorial  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  editorial  follows; 

MiNoaTTT  CArrrausit 
One  of  the  current  folk  gripe*  la  that  the 
government  is  willing  to  ball  out  eorpora- 
Uona  such  as  Lockheed  but  leta  little  busl- 
neaaea  g«  down  the  drain  with  neyer  a 
thought.  Tb»r«  la  little  valKtlty  In  that,  be- 
eause  much  h«lp  has  been  given  to  mo«l«Bt- 
alaed  ttnaaa  by  the  Saaall  BusIimm  Adaalnls- 


tratlon.  And  now  President  Nixon  has  done 
m'och  to  silence  the  complaint  by  recom- 
mending a  htfty  appropriation  for  the  prop- 
agation and  strengthening  of  minority  b\isl- 
ri  esses 

He  laid  l>efore  Congress  a  most  promising 
pro-am  last  week,  and  asked  for  a  budget 
of  more  thap  »100  million  over  the  next  18 
months  to  implement  it  That  compares  to  a 
current  budget  of  »3  6-minton  for  the  Office 
of  Minority  Business  Enterprise,  which  is  the 
agency  in  charge  of  the  endeavor  Mr  Nixon 
created  it  by  executive  order  soon  after  he 
to.)k  office  In  1969.  and  since  then  It  has 
mainly  been  formulating  pklans  Now  It's 
ready  to  undertake  a  Icng-overdue  national 
program  of  minority  business  stimulation  if 
Congress  will  come  through  with  tbe  money. 
Plans  call  for  the  development  of  broad 
private  programs  to  provide  loans  on  generous 
terms  to  minority  entrepreneurs,  along  with 
training  and  marketing  a-wlstance  Crga- 
nizatlons  with  skilled  staffs  would  be  set  up 
in  about  100  cities  to  give  aid  and  counsel 
both  before  and  after  the  creation  of  new 
minority  firms 

The  need  to  bolster  minority  cafiitalism 
wa'i  one  of  Mr  Nixon  s  mam  talking  polnta 
1.)  his  19€8  campaign,  but  the  results  thus 
far  have  t)een  slight  Much  groundwork  baa 
been  laid,  though,  and  the  envisioned  pro- 
gram addresses  tbe  main  needs  Black  aid 
Spanish -American  citizen*  have  traditlf  nally 
been  fro»en  off  from  sources  of  capital,  aiid 
the  shortage  of  trained  minority  personnel 
has  been  another  handicap  TTie  administra- 
tion hop>es  to  provide  the  means  'or  remcv- 
m^   thr.se  obstacles 

This  is  economic  pioneering  in  the  truest 
sense,  and  It  will  not  be  easy,  but  there  Is 
good  reason  for  optimism.  Minority  enthujt- 
a-sm  rtins  high  Surveys  show  thai  one  of  ihe 
highest -priority  g.jals  of  black  Americans  Is 
to  break  Into  the  world  of  commerce  frcm 
which  ibey  have  been  largely  excluded  Herein 
lies  one  of  their  primary  hopes  for  eoonr.niic 
advancement,  and  they  are  encouraged  by 
1.  "aliaed   examples   of   it«   realization. 

In  Pitu-burgh  for  intiance  black  cm- 
t.-actors  are  pa.-:ic:pat!ng  in  the  rthablllt*- 
tlon  of  hundreds  of  bloc-ks  i)f  decrepit  hous- 
ing, through  an  Imagiiialive  community 
program  Special  training  for  black  workers 
has  enaWed  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
many  crafts  Jobs  that  were  created  Broad - 
scale  resloration  projects  ol  this  sort  mighi 
be  commended  to  Washington  and  other 
Citie?:,  as  just  one  potential  for  minority 
businesses 

C-ommerce  Sec.-etary  Maurice  Stans  has 
been  handed  complete  control  of  minority 
enterprise  programs,  over  the  oppoclUon  of 
some  who  q  lestlon  his  commitment  to  these 
approaches  He  bears  a  heavy  revponslbiI<t\ 
for  the  success  of  the  venture.  But  there  u;.. 
be  no  chance  of  success  unless  Cor^rress  pj-i.  - 
vldes  the  fundi,  and  ;t  should  do  that  withcu  • 
undue  delay 


PAN-AFRICAN  LIBERATION 
COItfMITTEE 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS.  JR. 

or   Miv  ;;ic.t> 

Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Octcber  ;$    :$71 

Mr  DIOGS  Mr  Speaker  I  have  en- 
dorsed the  objectives  and  goiUs  of  the 
Pan  African  Liberation  Committee,  as 
stated  In  the  r^wrt  "Repression  in 
Soutbem  Africa:  Ajq  Indictment  of  Har- 
vard Umvarsity."  dated  SapUmJber  197 1 
and  I  am  cncoun^ing  anjr  of  my  oiher 
coUeagues  who  are  solicited  to  do  like- 
wise. 
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I  Insert  In  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  report ; 

PAN-AnilCAN   LlBrRATI.>N 

COMMITTKF. 

Brookline  Village.  Ma.is 
Dear  Priknd:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  paper 
which  has  been  presented  U)  the  President 
Of  Harvard  CulversUy  The  paper  describes 
in  deUtl  how  Harvard  Uulversllys  invetit- 
ment  In  Gulf  Oil  Company  slock  conlrlbutps 
directly  to  the  continuation  of  Portuguese 
colotilallsm  In  Angola,  Ouinea-Blsaau.  and 
Moeamblque.  In  addition.  It  tells  of  the  in- 
effective efforta  which  have  been  made 
through  the  use  of  proxy  contests  to  get 
Gulf  to  change  iw  present  policy  of  eup- 
portlng  Portuguese  colonialism  The  con- 
clualon  reached  by  our  committee  Is  that 
ouly  effective  method  of  protecting  Oulfs 
policies  18  to  convince  the  owners  of  Gulf 
gtoclc  to  sell  their  stock  This,  however,  can 
only  be  achieved  by  makina;  the  owners  of 
Ouir  slock  hear  the  voice  of  public  censure. 

We,  therefore,  are  requesting  that  you 
sign  and  return  the  enclosed  petition  card 
which  la  being  sent  to  Important  Black  lead- 
ers across  the  country.  Harvard  Is  by  far  the 
largest  university  shareholder  oT  Gulf  stock, 
owning  671,187  shares  with  a  1970  market 
value  of  »18.437.301  If  Harvard  can  be  made 
to  sell  lU  shares,  others  can  certainly  be 
made  to  follow  suit  All  of  America's  so  called 
prestigious,  liberal  uiUversltiea  and  charita- 
ble institutions  are  connected  to  difTerent 
degrees  in  the  world-wide  corpt>rate  web  of 
colonialism  and  neo-colonlallsm.  Only  by 
beginning  to  make  people  aware  of  this  can 
we  begin  to  break  the  chains  of  military  and 
economic  bondage  which  perpetuate  the  sub- 
jugation of  Black  people  everywhere. 

But  none  of  this  can  come  about  without 
your  support.  We  urge  you  to  read  the  en- 
closed paper,  sign  and  return  the  petition, 
and  begin  to  educate  others  about  the  strug- 
gle in  Angola.  Guinea-Bissau,  and  Mozam- 
bique axid  aobut  how  we  can  effect  It. 

Thank  you. 

In  Brotherhood, 

jAMtxa  Winston.  ChatTTnan. 

Repression  im  SoxTTKBajJ  Anuc*:  Am  Indict- 
ment of   Harvard   Universitt 

iPrepared  by  the  Pan-African  Liberation 
Committee,  associated  with  the  Southern 
ATrica  Belief  Fxind.  PO  Box  514  Brookline 
Village.  Mass  .  September  1971) 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSl 

The  problem 

African  men,  women  and  children  are 
being  napalmed.  machine  gunned  and 
bombed  dally  In  Angola  and  Mozambique. 
They  are  the  victims  of  the  all  out  military 
effort  being  waged  by  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment against  the  determined  liberation 
movemerita  within  Its  colonies. 

P.irtugal  IS  using  all  of  the  most  advanced 
Western  military  machinery  In  an  attempt  to 
regain  those  portions  of  these  territories 
which  have  been  llt>erated  and  to  retain 
those  areas  which  they  now  hold.  At  the 
same  time  the  government  has  subjected  the 
people  left  In  the  Portvigviese  held  areas  to 
atrocities  and  repressive  tactics  as  Inhuman 
as  thoee  practiced  In  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

The  Portuguese  government  doe*  not  bear 
the  sole  re»poDJSibUlty  for  the  suffering  and 
death  which  plague  the  people  of  Angola  and 
Mozambique.  Although  the«e  p>ollclee  are 
instituted  by  the  Portuguese  government. 
were  it  not  for  the  economic  and  military 
support  of  tlie  Western  powers,  tlial  govern- 
ment would  be  totally  incapable  of  Imple- 
menting such  policies  ar.d  resisting  the  lib- 
eration armlee  within  the  ooionlee  In  short, 
only  through  the  support  of  ii^tltutlona  like 
Harvard  Unveralty  can  Portugal  maintain 
Its  colotUAl  empire. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HaTtHiTd's  role 
The  connection  between  Harvard  and 
Portugal  is  very  simple  and  clear.  Harvard 
invests  in  American  corporations  which  are 
operating  In  the  Portuguese  colonies.  For 
operating  lu  these  colonies,  these  corp<*''*" 
tions  are  required  to  pay  vast  amounts  of 
money  to  the  Portuguese  government  This 
mouev  l.-!  then  u.-ved  by  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment to  llnance  their  wars  against  the 
ireedom  nghters  of  Angola  and  Mo7.amblque. 
I,K.st  year  half  of  the  total  government  budg- 
et of  Portugal  went  toward  the  war  effort. 
There  are.  therefore,  three  Important  links 
In  the  chain  which  hold.s  the  people  of 
Angola  and  Mozambique  in  bondage;  ( 1 )  the 
Portuguese  government  (2)  the  corporations 
operating  In  the  Portuguese  colonies,  and  (3) 
the  persons  and  In-stl  tut  Ions  that  own  the 
stock  of  these  corporations. 

Five  hundred  years  of  colonial  rule  have 
shown  that  the  Portugese  government  Is  not 
Interested  In  liberalizing  lt.8  policies.  The 
n^atlve  response  of  big  business  to  requests 
that  they  stop  doing  business  in  these  areas 
shows  that  the  corporations  are  not  likely  to 
change  their  policies  as  a  result  of  moral 
pressures.  Tlierefore.  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
third  link  In  the  chain,  the  stockholders,  to 
take  deflnlte  steps  to  stop  the  Investment  of 
AmtTtcan  money  In  the  Portuguese  colonies. 
The  solution 
Upon  being  apprised  of  the  significance 
of  Investment  in  Angola  and  Mozambique 
the  logical  conclusion  is  that  Harvard  ahould 
divest  of  any  stock  in  companies  operat- 
ing la  thoee  territories.  TTierelore  a  first 
step  might  be  taken  now  with  an  ultimate 
goal  of  total  divestiture  of  stocks  In  com- 
panies supporting  colonialism  in  Africa. 

As  a  erst  step  Harvard  could  divest  its 
Gulf  Oil  Co.  stock.  In  as  much  as  Gulf  OH 
Is  the  largest  American  Investor  In  Portu- 
guese Africa  and  Harvard  University  Is  the 
largest  university  shareholder  of  Gulf 
stock,  a  divestiture  accompanied  by  (1)  a 
public  statement  of  the  reason  for  this  di- 
vestiture. (3)  an  appeal  for  other  stockhold- 
ers to  do  the  same,  and  (3)  a  statement 
of  Harvard's  intent  to  follow  tliis  with 
similar  actions  against  other  corporations 
would  be  a  meaningful  act  in  support  of 
freedom  and  self-determination  for  people 
everywhere. 

The  information  which  follows  gives  all 
the  details  of  (1)  the  Portuguese  colonial - 
Izatlon  of  Africa.  (2)  the  coming  of  Oulf 
OU  and  other  American  companies  to  the 
Portuguese  colonies.  (3)  Harvard's  specific 
financial  Involvement  In  each  of  these  com- 
panies, and  (41  why  divestiture  is  the  only 
meaningful  contribution  Harvard  can  make 
to  the  people  of  Angola  and  Mozambique  A 
reading  of  this  mi\terlal  Is  essentia!  for  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  need  for  a 
complete  and  immediate  dl.scontlnuance  of 
economic  Involvement  In  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique and  why  It  Is  necessary  for  Har- 
vard University  and  Instltuttona  like  Har- 
vard to  lead  the  way. 

INTRODUCTION 

On  Match  5th  1971.  the  conclusions  of  the 
Harvard  Committee  on  University  Relations 
on  Corporate  Enterprl.-ie  were  relea.sed.  pre- 
scribing a  fundamental  philosophy  for  the 
Investment  activities  of  Harvard  University. 
Tlieae  concluslone,  contained  In  what  Is  com- 
monly referred  U>  as  the  Austin  Report,  urged 
that  the  University  be  guided  by  a  philoso- 
phy designed  to  realized  maximum  return  on 
all    monies    invested 

Underlying  the  report's  emphasis  on  finan- 
cial return  as  the  fundamental  Investment 
criteria  are  repeated  references  to  the  re- 
stricted nature  of  Harvard »  'mission"  as 
a.,  educational  facility  and  the  constraints 
which  such  a  role  places  upon  morally  sen- 
sitive and  socially  responsible  handling  of 
investment  capital  Harvard's  adherence  to 
the  limitations  of   a  'special   purpose  orga- 
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nlzatlon  with  endowments  which  can  be 
used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  given"' 
seems  to  Imply  some  assumptions  ctpiicern- 
l:.g  the  moral  and  si^lal  attitudes  of  Its 
be.iefactors  as  well  as  a  reluctance  to  pub- 
licly as.sert  a  financially  damaging  position 

Neverttieloss.  one  of  the  conclusions  con- 
tained In  the  report  stales  that  there  exists 
conflicting  criteria  for  Institutional  Invest- 
ment policy;  criteria  which  recognize  the 
extent  to  which  the  activities  of  corporate 
enterprises  are  "contrary  to  fundamental 
and   widely   shared    ethical    principles.  "  ' 

It  should  be  apparent,  lu  the  most  casual 
Interpretation  cf  ethical  standards,  that 
many  of  the  financial  a-s-soclatlons  of  Har- 
vard University  stand  clearly  In  violation  of 
such  criteria  and  that  the  time  has  come  fc.r 
a  thorough  and  critical  examination  of  Har- 
vard's relationship  to  the  welfare  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  it  exists. 

By  engaging  In  investments  In  corpora- 
tions whose  profits  are  tied  to  subjugation 
of  African  peoples.  Harvard  has  demon- 
strated a  marked  lack  of  concern  for  the 
struggles  of  these  people  to  expel  the  forces 
of  Western  economic  control  Althotigh  this 
document  will  discuss  Harvard's  economic 
affiliation  with  numerous  corporations  cur- 
rently operating  In  Southern  Africa.  It  will 
concentrate  upon  one  case  which  is  of  spe- 
cial concern;  Oulf  Oil  Corporation's  lucra- 
tive oU  drilling  concession  In  the  Cablnda 
region  of  Angola,  which  contributes  substan- 
tially to  Portugal's  efforts  to  perpetuate  co- 
lonialist control  of  the  African  people. 

PORTTTOAI,    IN    AFRICA 

To  fully  appreciate  the  significance  of 
Gulf's  presence  on  Angollan  soil,  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  understand  some  aspects  of  co- 
lonial administration  of  the  Portuguese 
African  holdings.  The  consequences  of  pres- 
ent Western  economic  Interference  In  An- 
golia  are  strongly  related  to  some  historical 
peculiarities  surrounding  Portugal's  colonial 
policy, 

Portugal's  Initial  contact  In  Africa  occurred 
In  northern  Angola  In  1483  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo  river.  The  early  years  of  Portu- 
gtiese  Interference  among  the  Ngola  peoples 
(from  which  the  region  derived  Its  namei 
were  marked  by  extensive  slave  trading 
which,  except  for  intense  resistance  before 
1600,  continued  essentially  unchecked  until 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  Although 
original  Portuguese  explorers  were  driven  on 
by  the  greed  for  precious  metals,  the  Im- 
mensely profitable  slave  trade  quickly  became 
the  foundation  for  the  economic  exploitation 
of  Angola. 

The  nithiessness  which  characterized  tlie 
actions  of  expansionist  Portugal  at  this  time 
should  not  be  surprising  since  the  Pope  In 
1452  grant<Hl  to  the  king  of  Portugal  "full 
rlght,s  to  capture  the  Saracens,  pagans,  and 
other  infidels  In  your  properties  to  sub- 

Jugate  them  and  reduce  them  to  perpetual 
slavery  " "  So  extensive  was  the  Portuguese 
slave  trade  that  by  1830  over  3  million  African 
people  had  been  removed  from  their  land  to 
be  sold.' 

Meanwhile,  In  Mozambique,  the  economic 
framework  developed  somewhat  differently 
After  their  arrival  in  1498.  the  Portuguese 
wrested  an  existing  trade  network  from  the 
Arabs,  who  had  controlled  the  explanation 
of  East  Africa,  from  Mallndi  to  the  coast  of 
what  is  now  Mozambique  Ivory,  gold  and 
precious  stones  formed  the  basis  of  Portu- 
gal's economic  activity  and  led  to  a  firmly 
entrenched  commercial  establishment  along 
the  coast  of  Mozambique  Although  their 
political  authority  was  limited  to  the  coastal 
region,  Portuguese  merchants  gained  a 
monopolizing  role  In  commerce  from  the 
interior  which  continued  for  more  than 
200  years.  Except  for  limited  attempts  to 
forcefully    colonize    the    Angolan   coaat    be- 
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tween  1665  and  1S92.  both  regions  were  ex- 
ploited in  a  casual  fashion  for  more  tlxan 
four  centuries.  The  fact  that  Portugal  en- 
joyed unchallenged  access  to  these  areas 
during  tbls  period  made  It  unneceasary  for 
her  to  seek  formal  political  control  beyond 
tUe  coastal  strips  of  both  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique. Moreover.  Intense  tribal  hostui- 
tlee  in  the  luterlor  would  have  made  such 
a  policy  Impractical  If  not  Impossible.  The 
primary  usefulness  of  Angola  continued  to 
be  as  a  reservoir  of  slave  labor,  while  In 
Mozambique  the  slave  trade  expanded  to 
economically  compensate  for  the  temporary 
loss  of  the  northera  coastal  trading  areas 
to  Arab   merchants  around    1700. 

PNsrtugars  policies  toward  her  African 
holdings  underwent  radical  change  toward 
the  end  of  the  19th  century.  Following  the 
Berlin  Conference  of  1884  85,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  systematic  partitioning  of  the 
African  Continent  (and  which  Is  the  prem- 
ise upon  which  Portugal  currently  Justifies 
her  "legal"  retention  of  all  of  her  African 
territories),  Portugal  .set  out  to  secure  the 
areas  afi.slgned  to  her  Military  forces  Infil- 
trated the  Interior  of  Mozambique,  establish- 
ing a  network  of  control  which  resulted  in 
an  effective  colonial  stronghold  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Although  considerably 
stronger  tribal  resistance  was  encountered 
In  Angola,  the  inland  peoples  were  ulti- 
mately subdLied  and  a  firm  Portugtiese 
hegemony  was  established  by  the  early  part 
of  the  twentieth   century. 

Attempts  were  subsequently  made  to  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  the  colonial  econ- 
omies through  the  leasing  of  large  tracts  of 
larid  to  private  Portuguese  investors  who 
were  granted  an  unlimited  mandate  for  eco- 
nomic exploitation.  While  they  enjoyed  un- 
questioned control  of  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural rights,  and  the  lives  of  the  African  In- 
habltanus.  theae  companies  realized  only 
token  profits  during  the  first  half  of  tlie 
twentieth  century.  Portugal's  limited  re- 
sources did  not  permit  full  exploitation  of 
the  economic  potential  of  the  colonies,  and 
mineral  wealth  remained  largely  undiscovered 
until  the  19«0's 

Thus  Angola  and  Mozambique,  represent- 
ing a  combined  area  somewhat  larger  than 
Alaska,  have  Ijeen  economic  pro(x>  fur  poverty 
stricken  Portugal  for  most  of  her  480  year 
occupation  of  these  territories  The  ruthless 
and  racist  policies  with  which  Portugal  pur- 
sued the  management  of  these  area-s  was 
strongly  manifested  In  the  rigid  dcmlnatlon 
and  cultural  repreaslon  which  led  to  open  re- 
bellion of  the  Angolan  people  In  1961  These 
Insurgents  were  Joined  by  Mozamblcan  revo- 
luticmaries  In  1964  aud  Portugal  began  to 
desperately  cast  abotit  for  economic  support 
In  order  to  maintain  the  colonial  system. 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  various  Afri- 
can liberation  orfranlzatiann  had  produced 
a  military  situation  far  too  coinplex  and 
expensive  for  Portugal  to  manage  alone.  The 
African  Party  for  the  Independence  of 
Guinea  and  Cape  Verde  lalands  i  PAIOC  i  . 
the         Mozambique  Liberation  Front 

(FRELIMO),  and  the  Peoples  Movement  fc^r 
the  Liberation  of  Angola  (MPLA)  have  re- 
spectively mounted  Intense  gMerllls  opera- 
tions. Portuguese  efforts  to  oiibdue  these  <.\\<- 
eratlons  hove  consumed  a  massive  outlay  of 
resources. 

These  growing  military  expenditures  be- 
came a  costly  burden  which  Portugal  could 
HI  afford;  finally.  In  3965,  Portugal  reversed 
her  traditional  policies  and  openly  encour- 
aged foreign  investment  In  the  "overseas 
provinces"  In  order  to  help  stabilize  her 
economy. 

In  search  of  profits,  many  American  In- 
vestors quickly  rushed  to  fill  the  void,  en- 
tering Into  trade  agreements  which  concen- 
trated on  mining,  manufacturliig.  and  agri- 
cultural proceaslng.  Some  trade  agreements 
Included  provisos  which  allow  Portugal  to 
exercise  complete  control  over  raw  material 
production  In  the  event  of  a  military  emer- 
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pe.icy.  TTiua,  both  directly  and  Indirectly, 
U.S.  business  interests  contribute  to  the  op- 
pressive, racist  pdicVes  with  which  Icirtugal 
hiui  supervised  the  control  of  African  land 
Furthermore,  the  unchallenged  actions  of 
these  firms  indicatee  the  tacit  endorsement 
of  Portuguese  policy  by  the  United  States 
Government  itself. 

liAJlVAEa    L^ilVERSXTT:     INVESTMENT    POUCY 

Through  Its  Investment  policies,  Hariard 
University  has  exhibited  a  complete  disregard 
for  the  hiiman  rights  of  African  people  by 
its  continued  economic  support  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  and  of  Portuguese 
colonialism  in  Angola  and  Mozambique.  The 
racist  apartheid  policies  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  are  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge and  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  elabo- 
rate upon  them  In  this  paper  However,  o;.r 
failure  to  deal  with  those  practices  In  this 
paper  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  a  Judg- 
ment tliat  the  problems  we  are  presently  ad- 
dressing are  more  tmporuint  than  those  ex- 
isting In  South  Africa  We  equally  condemn 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  and  colonialism 
In  Angola  and  Mozambique  Moreover,  world 
opinion,  as  expressed  by  tlie  United  Nations, 
Is  also  clearly  opposed  to  these  policies  and 
to  the  governments  of  Porttigal  and  South 
Africa  which  perpetuate  them  Yet.  Harvard 
University  has  no  resenatlons  abotit  Invest - 
Inp  In  companies  which  are  making  larpe 
pr.yfits  as  a  result  of  these  policies.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  Har- 
vard University  for  1970  reveals  that  of  183 
common  stocks  Invested  In  by  Harvard  Unl- 
veralty  54  of  these  compaiiles  had  substan- 
tial  Investments  in  South  Africa 

TTie  continuation  of  mvestnieiit  In  all  of 
Bouihern  Africa  meaiis  only  one  thing — op- 
pression and  exploitation  of  the  people  cf 
Southern  Africa  and  their  land 

During  the  relatively  short  period  since  the 
reUxing  of  Portugal's  restrictions  upon  for- 
ei,i^;i  Investment  in  Angola  and  Mozambique 
more  than  30  U.S.  companies  have  estab- 
lished ongoing  operations  which  underglrd 
the  colonial  economies  Among  the  compa- 
nies operating  In  Mozambique  and  Angola 
are; 

1.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company,  Peoria. 
XU  iiuls. 

2.  Cliase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York. 

3.  General  Electric  Company. 

4  Getty  Oil  Company  (via  Mission,  and 
Slt.-Uy   Oil   Co  )  . 

5  Gulf  Oil   Companr 

6  IBM.  World  Trade  Corporation.  New 
Y<Tk 

7.  ITT    (via  Standard  Electric). 

8.  Charles  Ptlzer  &  Company.  New  York. 
8.   Standard  Oil  oi  Calilornia. 

10.  Texaco  OU  Co. 

11.  Union  Carbide 

Each  of  the  above-n.nmed  firm.s  has  a  sub- 
stantial Investment  In  Angola  and.'or  Mozam- 
bique and  as  might  be  expect.ed.  they  are  all 
significantly  Involved  In  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  However,  the  most  significant 
characteristic  that  all  of  these  companies 
have  m  common  is  that  Harvard  University 
holds  a  rubstantlal  amount  of  the  stock  In 
each  of  them  Specifically,  Harvard's  hold- 
ings are  as  follows: 
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At  might  be  expected,  the  degree  of  m- 
volveincnt  with  the  Portuguese  military  ef- 
fort varies  appreciably  o-m.-.n g  companies. 
CaterpUlai  sui^alAes  agricultural  acd  heavy 
equ.pment.'  Chase  Manhattan  is  associated 
with  Banco  Totta  A:laIK^a  of  Portugal  ar.d 
Banco  Totta  Standard  of  Angola  S.A.B.X ' 
Ger^rai  Electric  provided  a  credit  loan  of  tl.2 
million  dollars  in.  1&67  to  aid  m  the  nUnlng 
of  iron  ore  at  Ca&ainga.  Axigola.  Getty  Oil  s 
subsidiary.  Skelly  0:1,  In  a  consortium  with 
Sur.ray  (Sun  0!M  and  Clark  Ol!  was  granted 
a  3  year.  14  4  million  acre  oil  on-  and  off- 
shore, prospecting  concession  by  the  Portu- 
guese G<^r.  "rnment.  October.  1M7  They  con- 
tracted to  speiid  »3'.i  million  in  3  years  by 
January.  1970  .Vter  2  years  of  exploratu.n 
anti  c  ?T-shore  test  drilling  Eunraj  became 
opt  mis;.ic  about  prospects  and  estimated  3 
C-3SI  cl  %6-l  miiiion  lor  its  current  drilling 
prcoram.."  ITT  s  subsKliary.  Standard  Elec- 
tric opened  a  plant  near  Lisbon  in  lit66  which 
mariulactures  electronic  components,  and  its 
hrsi  main  projec:  will  he  to  improve  Portu- 
guese comiEur.icatious  sytsems  in  Lourenco 
Marcucs  aiid  Beira,  Mozambique.'  Texaco 
was  graiited  coacjesions  m  January.  1968  and 
has  Joint  agreements  with  .Angoi  (F'orluguese 
and  South  Africa  controlled  Oil  Company) 
ana  with  Pet.-angol  .  Portugues^e.  Belgian 
con.rcU  for  oil  prospecting  in  the  Congo  area 
of  .'.ngola.  on-  and  oC-shore  Tiie  Joint 
Angol-Teiaco  group  is  expected  to  invest  »5 
million  m  deep  sea  oil  research  by  1975.  The 
Joiijt  Petrangc;  group  has  inveited  $10.5  mil- 
lion during  the  period  between  June  l»ei 
and  June  1971  and  Texaco  is  also  a  large  luel 
dealer  In  Angola.  Furthermore,  in  an  area  of 
Mazambique  currently  under  Frelimo  con- 
trol. Texaco  hsul  been  granted  a  3  year  oil 
prospecting  concession  when  last  reported." 
I.B.M.  and  Pfizer  are  currently  marketing 
manufactured  goods." 

■While  It  is  conceded  that  these  firms  are 
Involved  l;i  Portuguese  colonies  to  varying 
degrees  any  InvoU-ement  Indicates  the  pos- 
sibility of  expansion  A  case  in  point  Is  the 
Involvement  of  the  Gulf  OH  Company.  Oulf 
OU  Is  the  largest  single  American  Inyestor  In 
Portuguese  .Africa  It  began  prorpecttng  In 
Cabinda  In  1?54.  made  its  first  oil  strike  In 
196f  and  had  Invested  »130  million  by  the 
end  of  196G  in  developing  the  moet  profltaWe 
ell  venture  In  Tortiigtiese  Africa  Oulf.  the 
sole  eonceaslona'.re  In  Cablnda.  is  planning 
further  massive  expansion  (a  projected  $76 
mllliom  "  in  the  immediate  future  and  re- 
gards Cabindc  a"  "one  of  the  major  growth 
areis  in  the  corporation"  ■ 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  SOT  of  Cab- 
lnda was  brought  under  the  control  0/  the 
People's  Movement  fir  the  Liberation  of 
Angola  (MPLA  I  in  1661,  and  during  that 
lime  Gu.f's  Cablnda  oj>erations  were  tus- 
pencad.'*  However,  the  government  eventual- 
ly recaptured  Cablnda  and  since  Gu:f  »  large 
oU  find  In  19M  the  government  has  made 
Increased  eflorts  to  pacify'  Cabinda  The 
"pacification  "  program  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  Cijiiiract  between  Portugal  and  Oulf 
as  is  reported  by  the  lollowing  excerpt  from 
X/ruo  Toaay 

"Thus  the  Portupuese  were  carrying  out 
their  side  of  the  contract  with  Gulf  Oi: 
lor  .n  the  coulraci  they  speciflcaJly  agr«ed 
to  undertake  such  measures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  tlie  Company  may  cajT> 
out  its  cperatj.  lis  Ireeiy  and  erftciemiy.  in- 
cluding measures  to  permit  the  Com  pan  v 
the  use  of  and  free  access  to  pubhc  land  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
third  parties  from  iiiterfenng  with  the  Ct>m- 
paay  s  free  exercise  of  it£  contractual  rights  ■ 
Further  the  authorities  agree  to  provide  mlii- 
taj-y  guards  to  protect  oil  helds  if  specia. 
becurity  measures  prove  necessary.  Oompli- 
mentary  to  tUeae  secux;iy  measures  a'.i  for- 
eign company  contracts  now  stipulate  that 
the  company  involved  is  bound  to  suppor- 
the  Portuguese  Government  :n  securing  peact 
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and  order.  Allocation*  for  conatnictJon  of 
military  barracks  and  payment*  to  the  Portu- 
gese Oovemment  for  the  defense  of  na- 
tional  {jToperty   are   other  standard   clauses 

In  current  contracts'* 

The  result  of  this  situation  has  been  to 
create  armed  citadels  "surrounded  by  8-foot 
barbed  wire  fences  and  spotlights" "  and 
employing  security  guards  who  are  "expected 
to  keep  watch  for  sabotage  "  " 

Economic  support  oj  the  goiernment 

Tlie  1966  contract  between  Gulf  and  the 
Portuguese  Oovemment  involved  a  whole 
series  of  payments  u>  be  made  by  OuU  during 
the  life  of  the  agreement 

Payments  included  ll)  surface  rent,  (2) 
bonuses.  i3)  Income  tax  equivalent  to  W^j. 
uf  any  profit.  |  4 »  a  contribution  to  the  Min- 
ing Development  I^nd.  and  certain  conces- 
sion payments  When  Oulf  signed  the  new 
aKTeemenl  at  the  end  of  1968  the  Portuguese 
were  facing  escalation  of  the  war  on  all  three 
battlefronts  In  Africa.  The  nietropoUtan 
Portuguese  budget  was  already  effectively  al- 
locating almoBt  50  :  'if  all  aiiMiml  exj>«>iidl- 
ture  to  the  war  Still  more  inoispv  was 
needed — Gulf  pro"*^!  to  be  at  lea-t  ■>!v^  -'"irce 
of  such  revenue  Thus  the  new  contract  was 
drastically  revl.sed.  giving  the  government 
considerable  extra  flnanrlal   benefits  " 

A  recent  United  Nations'  study  estimated 
that  the  Portuguese  Oovemment  probably 
obtained  total  pavments  amounting  to  563 
million  escudos  i  mnre  than  $20  million) 
from  Oulf  in  1969  "'  It  seenvs  relevant  to 
point  out  that  the  provisional  Angola 
budget  allocation  for  military  expenditure 
for  1969  was  double  that  amoxint  tl.250 
million  escudtis^    »44  million  " 

The  significance  nf  Gulf's  presence  In  Ca- 
blnda  was  clearlv  descrUyed  recently  In  the 
Southern  Africa  Ta.ik  Firrce  p-rtixy  Statement 
on  Gulf  Oil  CorpoTation.  March   24     1971: 

"(First)  the  oil  Oulf  Is  extracting  from 
Cablnda  U  a  crucial  strategic  material  and 
Portugal  has  the  right  to  buv  a  significant 
percentage  of  that  <iil  Additionally,  in  time 
cf  war.  Portugal  reserved  the  right  to  buy 
the  totality  of  production."  The  Oovemor- 
General  of  Ang<ila.  Rebochi  Vaz  ha.s 
stated  ...  In  the  mechanized  wars  of  our 
times.  Its  (oils)  j.rlnclpal  derivative,  petrol, 
plays  such  a  preponderant  part  that  without 
reserves  of  thla  fuel  It  is  not  posHlble  to  give 
the  Army  sufficient  means  and  elasticity  of 
movement  The  machine  Ls  the  Infrastruc- 
ture of  mcxlern  war  and  niachines  cannot 
move  without  fuel  .  .  Hence,  the  valuable 
support  of  Angolan  oils  for  our  armed 
forces. 

'i  Second  I  Oulf  oil — which  replaces  oil 
formerly  Imported  and  paid  for  with  hard 
currency — as  well  as  the  payments  men- 
tioned above,  are  a  significant  source  of 
foreign  exchange  which  Portugal  can  use  to 
pay  for  her  colonial  wars. 

"Finally,  Oulfs  close  business  relationship 
with  the  Portuguese  government  has  created 
a  natural  vested  Interest  In  Portugal's  colo- 
nial policy  For  Instance.  Gulf  officials  ex- 
plain th*t  they  have  developed  a  cordial 
relationship  with  Portugal  over  the  years, 
which  they  do  not  wish  to  Jeopardize  ^  Oulf 
statements  tend  to  portray  Portugal  a  ct>lo- 
nlal  policy  In  a  favorable  light  "  .^nd.  Gulfs 
discoveries  and  production  of  oil  In  Angola 
are  an  a<lde<l  Incentive  to  Portugal's  deter- 
mination to  hold  onto  her  oll-rlch  colony 
at  any  cost  "  » 

The  Southern  Africa  Ta.sk  Force  Proxy 
Statement  concluded  with  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions designed  to  counter  the  undermining 
Influence  of  the  Oulf  OH  Corporation  upon 
the  Angolan  people  The  resolutions  which 
were  proposed  were  as  follows 

1  The  eetabliahment  of  a  committee  to 
study  the  corporations'  Involvement  in  Por- 
tuguese Africa. 

2  Disclosure  of  corporate  charitable  gifts 

3  Enlargement  of  the  board  of  dlrectora. 
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4.  Amendment  at  the  corporate  charter  t-i 
exclude  investment  In  oolonial-ruled  areas. 

Despite  the  moderate  nature  of  these  res- 
olutions and  the  convincing  arguments  and 
lucid  documentation  which  preceded  them, 
they  were  soundly  defeated  at  the  annual 
share-holders  meeting  of  the  Oulf  OH  Cor- 
poration "" 

HARVAIID     I-NIVEK.'iTTY        THE     COTTRSE     OF     ACTION 

It  is  clear  that  the  policy  of  Oulf  Oil  Cor- 
poration as  well  as  numerous  other  firms 
participating  In  the  economic  system  of  Por- 
tugal, directly  .-Jtibverts  the  struggle  for  Afri- 
can llberatl'in  It  is  equally  clear  that,  by 
maintaining  financial  ties  to  such  firms.  Har- 
vard University  (the  largest  university  share- 
holder in  Oulf)  stands  as  a  validation  of 
Portuguese  colonialism  as  well  as  an  exten- 
sion of  an  exploitative  US.  policy  toward 
the  African  people.  Furthermore,  by  proceed- 
ing as  an  indirect  participant  In  the  eco- 
nomic dissection  of  Africa,  Harvard  Is  acUng 
in  contradiction  to  Its  professed  attitude  of 
liberal  generosity  toward  displaced  Africans 
on  the  North  American  Continent. 

This  certainly  Is  a  case  In  which  the  In- 
vestments of  Harvard  University  support  "ac- 
tivities whose  primary  impact  Is  contrary  to 
fundamental  and  widely  shared  ethical  prin- 
ciples '  Unless  the  Austin  Report  should  be 
considered  a  public  relations  device  for  Justi- 
fying present  investment  policy.  11  Is  Im- 
perative that  Harvard  pursue  the  only  mor- 
ally acceptable  course  of  action — divestiture 
of  all  holdings  In  Oulf  Oil  Corporation. 

No  amount  of  appeal  to  the  dictates  of 
"sound  ■  money  management  or  the  philo- 
sophical constraints  Imposed  by  Harvard's 
"restricted  mission"  can  disguise  the  fact 
that  Harvard  University  Is  an  enthusiastic 
participant  in  the  economic  and  political 
subjugation  of  African  peoples 

Men,  women,  and  children  are  dying  dally 
In  the  struggle  against  colonialism.  To  en- 
gage m  intellectual  discourse  over  the  proper 
method  of  relieving  these  people  from  co- 
lonialism would  be  to  Ignore  this  fact.  The 
people  of  Angola  and  Mozambique  have  al- 
ready made  It  clear  that  their  freedom  de- 
ptends  upon  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
Portuguese  government  from  their  land  The 
lines  are  now  firmly  drawn.  There  Is  no  mid- 
dle ground:  Blood  must  flow  In  the  Portu- 
guese colonies.  How  much  blood  must  flow 
can  only  be  determined  by  Harvurd  Univer- 
sity and  institutions  like  Harvard  Every  dol- 
lar received  by  the  Porniguese  government 
means  that  the  war  must  last  a  little  longer 
and  a  few  more  people  must  die.  Their  blood 
wUl  be  on  the  hands  of  all  those  who  equivo- 
cate on  the  Issue  of  freedom. 
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EDITORIAL  ON  THE  ATTICA 
PRISON  RIOTS 

HON.  FR.4NK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

or    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Thursday,  October  28.  1971 

Mr,  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  we 
have  henrci  and  read  much  about  Uie 
Attica  prLson  not  in  the  past  several 
weeks,  and  I  suppose  that  all  of  us  feel 
rather  saturated  with  the  gory  details, 
Neverthele.ss  a  country  editor  from  'Web- 
ster County,  Ky.,  has  editorialized  upon 
this  subject,  and  I  think  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  benefit  from  reading  Jiis 
reasonable  evaluation  of  this  horrible 
event, 

Mr.  Edd  Hust.  who  is  editor  of  the 
Journal  Enterpri.se.  Providence.  Ky  .  is 
a  person  not  easily  influenced  by  eino- 
tionaJ  headlines,  and  I  have  found  tliat 
through  the  years  of  reading  his  thoughts 
on  national  Issues  that  Mr.  Hust  goes 
beyond  a  surface  presentation  and  really 
siiiks  his  teeth  Into  the  background  of 
situatlorus  before  coming  forward  with 
sensational  titles  as  he  is  more  interested 
In  documenting  facts  than  in  boosting 
circulation  because  of  flasliy  headlines. 

His  editorial  on  the  Attica  prison  riots 
follows : 

EDD-rroRiAi-i  T  Speaking  .  .  . 

Every  time  something  like  the  Attica 
prison  riot  occurs,  the  bleeding  hearts  of 
America  led  by  some  of  our  better-known 
names  op  the  national  scene,  begin  to  preach 
that  all  of  us  are  responsible  Well.  1  for  one. 
simply  refuse  to  take  the  resi>onslblllty. 

I  will  be  quick  to  tell  these  people,  many 
who  are  seeking  to  use  every  means  to  get 
themselves  nominated  for  the  presidency, 
that  they,  more  than  anyone  else,  are  re- 
sponsible' Maybe  not  directly  themselves  but 
their  willingness  to  go  on  the  stump  every 
whipstitch  espousing  the  belief  that  "society 
Is  to  blame  '  and  the  persons  who  caused  the 
death,  destruction,  disturbance,  or  whateyer. 
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are   really   "Innocent   victims  of  a  sick  so- 
ciety," 

These  people  .  I  refuse  to  soil  this  column 
with  thfir  name.";  ,  ,  .  are  after  one  of  two 
things  The  complete  ruin  of  America  by 
breaking'  down  Its  law  enforcement  policies 
thereby  creating  a  chaotic  state  In  which  the 
lawless  element  will  rule,  or  they  are  so  far 
from  the  mainstream  of  life  they  actually 
think  they  are  on  a  kick  that  will  get  them 
national  attention  and  eventually  support 
In  their  political  endeavors.  In  other  words, 
they  care  nothing  for  America,  only  them- 
selves, or  they  are  as  dumb  as  the  man  who 
thought  ptxir  old  Horace  the  Mule  and  his 
tootln    fox  horn  was  a  boat. 

In  the  past  decade  we  have  seen  In  Amer. 
lea,  a  pattern  developing  that  makes  It  more 
promising  and  rewarding  each  passing  year 
for  a  person  to  turn  to  crime  It  has  almost 
reached  the  point  where  certiiln  people,  de- 
pending upon  their  .station  In  life,  can  create 
almost  any  horrendous  crime  imaginable  and 
get  by  with  Jxist  a  slap  on  the  wrl.st  The 
news  media  and  the  people  we  mentioned 
above  begin  to  set  up  howls  "there  was  es- 
tablishment brutality  Involved  and  the  poor 
souls  are  not  really  responsible  for  their  ac- 
tions." 

This  Is  ridiculous.  'Who  were  the  real  vic- 
tims of  the  Attloa  revolt •>  Was  It  the  prison- 
ers? Not  on  your  life  The  real  victims  were 
the  guards  who  were  the  hostages  of  these 
murders  Whether  they  cut  the  guards' 
throats  or  dressed  them  In  prison  clothing  to 
be  shot  by  the  storming  troops  who  took  the 
prison  back  over,  they  are  the  ones  who  mur- 
dered them. 

We  do  not  know  the  ins  and  otits  of  what 
went  on  at  Attica  before  the  riot  began  But 
we  cannot  trust  the  national  news  media  to 
tell  us  about  it  becau.se  they  wotild  slant  It 
beyond  belief  Regardless,  no  governor  can 
permit  the  demands  t«  be  met  that  were  be- 
ing asked  by  the  Inmates  There  was  already 
one  known  dead  guard  and  they  were  asking 
for  complete  amnesty  and  asked  some  be  al- 
lowed to  escape  to  some  foreign  country  If 
Gov.  Nelson  Rcxrkefeller  hud  permitted  either 
of  these  two  demands  to  be  met.  It  would 
have  signaled  the  death  knell  for  what  little 
law  and  order  we  have  left 

The  lime  has  come  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  rise  up  and  demand  that  the  leaders  of 
this  country  crack  down  on  the  permissive- 
ness and  technicalities  in  law  enforcement 
that  are  slowly  strangling  this  country  to 
death  We  are  already  blue  In  the  face  from 
the  strangle-hold  this  menace  has  on  society 
and  the  pressure  Is  rapidly  being  applied  with 
more  force. 

There  Is  too  much  disrespect  for  law  en- 
forcement todav  and  the  "fear  of  the  law  " 
Is  no  longer  present  Years  ago,  people  were 
afraid  of  the  law  and  mott  people  did  not 
knowingly  and  maliciously  break  laws  To- 
day. It  has  become  a  popular  fad  to  "razz  the 
fuzz"  or  In  more  sensible  language  laugh  at 
the  law  and  tempt  them  to  do  something 
about  It. 

Sure,  there  are  arrests  made  every  day  but 
by  the  time  the  thing  is  wallowed  around  In 
the  Courts,  any  case  against  the  guilty  par- 
ties has  long  ago  vanished  Tills  Is  especially 
true  when  various  self-appoii.ted  "saviors  of 
the  world"  organizations  get  involved  and 
help  fight  the  battle.  "ITjese  groups  care  not 
whether  the  person  Is  guilty  or  not  but  that 
their  presence  Is  felt  and  their  power  made 
known. 

We  must  have  law  and  order  and  we  must 
have  true  Justice.  But  the  two  must  go  hand 
In  hand.  Without  the  Judicial  and  court  sys- 
tem many  a  person  would  be  WTongfuUy 
charged  and  innocent  people  pay  the  pen- 
alty. But  today  it  Is  reversed.  Tlie  person  who 
commits  the  crime  gets  all  the  attention  and 
all  the  sympathy  while  the  Innocent  victim 
of  the  crime  Is  the  culprit  and  gets  all  the 
hisses  and  boos. 
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Only  time  will  tell  where  all  this  leads. 
But  one  thing  Is  for  sure  ...  I  am  not  ac- 
cepting the  blame  for  what  some  of  these 
madmen  are  doing  Just  because  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  society  And  something  else  ...  I 
have  a  memory  like  an  elephant  The  politi- 
cians pleading  this  unrealistic  cause  will 
never  get  my  support  for  public  office. 
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THE  CONTINUED  INJLTRIES  DONE  BY 
THE  HOUSE  INTERNAL  SECURITY 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  last 
week  our  distingui.shed  colleague  from 
Ma.ssachusetls.  Representative  Robeft 
Drinan.  delivered  the  Annual  Berman 
Lecture  at  American  University  here  in 
Washington. 

The  topic  was  the  abolition  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  mtroduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Internal  Security  Committee  based  on  its 
lack  of  productivity  and  the  very  real 
threats  posed  by  the  committee  and  its 
policies  to  the  civil  liberties  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Drinan's  speech  at  American  Uni- 
versity on  October  21  included  dramatic 
new  evidence  of  the  abuses  to  the  basic 
fref-doms  of  this  Nation  and  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  at  this  time  like 
to  include  Mr    Drinan's  speech  in   the 
Record; 
The    Continued    Injuries    Don      by    the 

House   Internal   SECVErry   Committee 

On  October  13.  1971  I  attended  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee ( HISC I .  I  want  to  share  with  you 
some  of  the  decisions  reached  at  that  meeting 
t>ecause  from  these  you  will  see  the  enormous 
dangers  inherent  in  the  continuation  of  this 
nine-man  Standing  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives 

The  Conunlttee  was  presented  with  a  total 
of  73  names  mentioned  by  three  witnesses 
In  hearings  held  by  HISC  in  March  and 
April  of  1971  The  Committee  was  told  by  a 
Committee  aide,  with  16  of  the  58  members 
of  the  staff  of  HISC  sitting  around  doing 
nothing,  that  11  Individuals  had  been  named 
by  one  Gerard  Connolly  on  March  30  1971 
as  members  of  the  "Young  Workers  Libera- 
tion IjCague"  The  staff  was  anxious  to  release 
the  testimony  of  Mr  Connolly,  an  alleged 
undercover  FBI  agent,  and  had  sent  a 
registered  letter  to  all  of  the  11  Individuals 
informing  them  of  their  rights  under  the 
rules  of  HISC  to  voluntarily  appear  before 
the  Committee  'for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  affirm  deny,  qualify  or  comment"  on 
Connolly's  identification  These  11  Individuals 
could  "request  the  Committee  to  subpoena 
supporting  witnesses  in  their  behalf" 

Ten  of  the  Individuals  had  themselves  or 
through  an  agent  accepted  the  registered  let- 
ter In  one  instance  there  liad  been  no  actual 
notification  since  one  letter  was  returned 
"Undellverable  "  and  a  second  letter  was  re- 
turned mtirked  "Addressee  Unknown  ' 

I  urged  the  point  that,  at  least  as  to  the 
person  without  actual  notice,  the  te.'^tlmony 
of  Gerard  Connolly  should  not  be  released 
At  least  two  of  the  Msven  members  of  the 
Committee  present  saw  the  point  but  were 
c\erwhelmed  by  words  from  Congressman 
John    Sclimltz    iR.   Calif  i    an    acknowledged 


member  of  the  Birch  Society,  when  he  In- 
sisted that  the  witness  who  did  not  actually 
receive  notification  might  have  deliberately 
refused  the  letter 

A  move  to  eliminate  the  one  Individual 
who  had  not  acknowledged  receipt  of  the 
letter  was  defeated  with  only  myself  voting 
for  It.  The  last  assertion  made  by  a  member 
of  the  staff,  and  the  staff  speak  a  great  deal 
more  than  any  of  the  members  during  the 
meetings  of  HISC  was  that  he  would  "hate 
to  hold  up  the  whole  report  just  for  this  one 
Individual  who  may  not  have  been  t.otl&ed!" 
Immediately  after  the  Committee  agreed 
to  exptose  foreover  the  11  persons  named  by 
Connolly  to  the  pages  of  the  hearings  of 
HISC  the  Committee  went  on  blithely  to 
name  four  o'lher  IndividuaJs  named  by  one 
Robert  Waters  as  members  of  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party  and  then  with  even  less  diffi- 
culty agreed  t<:i  release  the  names  of  58 
Individuals  mentioned  by  one  John  P  Mona- 
han  as  members  of  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party  It  did  not  seem  to  bother  the  members 
of  HISC  that  none  of  the  30  perscris  from 
i:28  to  S58  on  the  list  of  individuals  named 
by  Mr  Monahan  had  actually  received  noti- 
fication since  the  letter  sent  to  them  was 
returned  marked  "Unclaimed'  or  "Moved, 
Left  no  Address"  or  "Addressee  Unknown". 
The  Chairman,  Congressman  Richard  H. 
Ichord  iD  Mo  )  suggested  v&gue;y  to  the 
staff  that  In  the  future  there  shfald  be  some 
notification  of  the  degree  of  diligence  exer- 
cised in  trying  to  locate  individuals  men- 
tioned by  witnesses  In  hearings 

The  ghastly  fact  is  that  on  October  13  In 
about  12  minutes  all  b'-it  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  HISC  ga\e  permission  for  the  names 
of  73  Americans  to  be  permanently  placed  in 
the  hearings  of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  By  clear  implication  HISC  stated 
that  Gerard  Connolly  Robert  Waters  and 
John  P  Monahan  ha\e  credibility  and  that 
the  73  other  Americans  whom  they  named 
forfeited  their  right  to  come  forward  and 
deny  or  qualify  the  allegations  of  the  three 
witnesses.  The  further  assumption  of  HISC 
is,  of  course,  that  the  Progressive  Labor  Party 
Is  somehow  subversive  and  that  if  Americans 
Join  It  they  must  Journey  to  Washington  at 
their  own  expense  to  Justify  their  participa- 
tion In  these  organizations  against  the  al- 
legations of  persoi^  asked  by  the  staff  of 
HISC  (the  members  of  HISC  are  seldom  U 
ever  asked  to  furnish  the  name  of  witnesses.) 
One  of  the  next  Items  to  come  up  at  the 
HISC  meeting  of  October  13  involved  prepa- 
ration for  the  hearings  on  "Military  Subver- 
sion ".  A  s'Aff  aide  rattled  off  the  names  of  a 
dozen  or  more  witnesses  to  be  subpoenaed 
for  unstated  reasons  The  purpose  of  the  In- 
vestigation which  opened  on  October  30,  1971 
was  more  tlian  a  little  murky. 

The  Chairman,  revealing  remarks  which  he 
was  to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
next  day.  October  14,  stated  that  the  purpose 
of  the  hearings  was  to  Investigate  "the  mat- 
ter of  attempted  supervision  of  the  men  In 
uniform  by  militant  extremists  of  the  far 
left,"  Chairman  Ichord  claimed  that  HISC 
became  naore  knowledgeable  o^  attempts  to 
subvert  tiie  military  dunng  the  extensive 
hearings  the  Committee  conducted  In  1969 
with  respect  to  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDS).  The  Chairman  went  on 
to  say  that  the  Committee  received  addi- 
tional Infcmnation  during  its  lengthy  1970 
hearings   on   the   Black    Panther   Party  ". 

Chalrnifvii  Ichord,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  C-ommittee  obviously 
took  pleasure  m  announc.ng  that  he  was  us- 
ing his  position  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee to  get  information  out  of  the  mili- 
tary which  otherwise  it  might  be  difflculi  to 
extract 

Chairman  Ichord.  In  the  material  which 
he  inserted  Into  tlie  Congressional  Record  on 
Oct-i>ber  14  seems  to  have  prejudged  some  of 
i.he    very    questions    to    which    the    hearings 
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would  addre-is  themselves  He  staled  that 
some  G.  I.  papers  ...  are  known  to  have 
been  origlaaAetl  by  members  oC  the  Com- 
munist Party.  U.S.A.  ■  He  dl<i  not  say  by 
wnom   such  conclusions   were    ■knuwn" 

Tie  start  members  of  the  Committee  re- 
pL^ried  thi. ;.  tney  had  been  wandering  all 
o.er  the  crvunlry  i.ilkiiig  to  Ci-I  's  and  others 
Who  were  involved  m  coffee  hou.se  projects 
rtiid  underground  newspiipers  The  several 
subpoenas  requested  were  granted  routinely 
by  the  Committee.- -especially  when  the  staff 
stated  that  aU  of  the  witnesses  were 
'Iriendly". 

A  third  Item  pushed  through  by  the  Com- 
mittee almost  as  II  it  were  routine  was  a  re- 
quest from  a  member  of  the  st  iff  for  sub- 
poenas to  sect'.re  the  iiiunes  of  17  individuals 
whose  Post  Office  Box  number  was  given  in 
a  publication  of  the  Progressiv»  I^bor  Party 
1  objected  strenuously  to  this  as  did  Cou- 
gressman  Claude  Pepper  i  D.  Florida  i.  The 
staff  member  shrugged  it  o.r  as  simply  an  at- 
tempt to  complete  the  investig:itlon  into  the 
Progressive  L^bor  Party  The  Chairman 
pushed  the  motion  through  desplt.e  the  vig- 
orous protestation  of  Congrewman  Pepper 
to  the  effect  that  people  have  an  inherent 
right  to  secrecy  and  privacy  In  a  Post  Office 
Box  Qumber  which  they  have  obtained. 
WH*T  iNXOBna  DOES  mac  inft-ict? 
When  I  left  the  meeting  of  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  on  October  13 
I  tried  to  think  that  the  hearings  which  the 
Committee  had  had  on  the  SD8.  the  Black 
Panthers,  the  National  Peace  Action  Coali- 
tion (NPAC)  and  now  on  what  the  start 
member  and  Chairman  call  the  "G  I.  Move- 
ment" might  be  foolish  rather  than  in- 
sidious. These  Investigations  produce  exten- 
sive and  expenalve  hearings  which  no  one 
really  takes  aertouBly.  The  hearings  allow  the 
m;ml)erB  of  HISC  to  fantasize,  as  Mr  Ichord 
did  In  a  press  release  from  HISC  of  October 
15.  when  he  stated  that  the  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  the  anti-war  demonstrations 
In  Washington  brought  to  light  evidence 
•showing  that  Marxists  of  both  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  USA  and  the  Trotskylte  varieties 
were  Instrumental  In  developing  ways  to 
reach  and  try  to  undermine  the  morale  and 
loyalty  of  America's  Oghtlng  men." 

Despite  the  fact,  however,  that  HISC  re- 
ceives very  little  publicity  or  vlslblUty  these 
days  the  dangerous  work  of  the  Committee 
goes  on.  With  an  actual  budget  of  J525.0OO 
(one  of  the  very  highest  of  all  of  the  21 
Standing  Committees  of  the  House)  the  staff 
can  continue  to  pile  hearsay  upon  hearsay 
add  Illusion  to  delusion  and  multiply  the 
nun>ber  of  3  x  5  cards  containing  the  names 
and  alleged  subversive  activity  of  Am»rlcan 
citizens  In  April  1971  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups  placed  r>ii  3x5  cardu  by 
nameless  employees  of  HISC  came  to  7.54000 
It  does  not  matter  to  the  staff  of  HISC  or 
even  apparently  to  the  Congressional  mem- 
bers of  HISC  that  the  Committee  by  clear 
Implication  states  that  di.-^ent  is  almost  al- 
ways disloyalty  and  that  unorthodoxy  Is  al- 
most always  un-American 

!•  is  easy,  convenient  and  Indeed  fa.'<hlon- 
able  these  da>'s  to  be  amused  at  the  excesses 
of  the  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
and  dismiss  it  as  an  anachroiism  a  leftover 
from  the  red  baitiner  day;  of  the  i940'9  and 
19&0's  The  undeniable  fiuf  l.i  however,  that 
HISC  continues  to  damage  the  reputations 
and  Injure  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  large 
number  of  Amen.an.^  That  Injury  is  done 
In  many  ways  but  [>erh«ps  pani'-ulsrly  by 
the  open  Arr^^te  which  the  officials  <<(  the 
United  States  Civil  .Service  CommUuiion  and 
other  Federal  agencies  have  to  the  flies  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee.  Every- 
day federal  officials  charged  with  the  hiring 
of  qualifled  individuals  for  Federal  positions 
check  the  flies  of  HISC  and  we  must  assume. 
refuM  to  hire  qualified  perstjns  l>ec«u8e  some 
unnamed  employee  of  HISC  ha«  i.icluded  an 
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iteui  about  the  Individual  taken  from  a 
aewbpuper,  magazliie.  a  letterhead  or  any 
other  cacsual  source. 

Clearly  there  Is  no  authorUatlon  In  the 
rules  of  Congress  for  this  data  bank  and  this 
system  of  fr»!€  reporting  by  which  the  Execu- 
tive Department  of  goverumeut  may  secure 
and  presumably  utilize  gossip  about  Amerl- 
cait  citizens. 

In  1969  some  25  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  government  made  1,506  visits 
to  the  fl.e  section  of  HISC.  In  1970  1.348 
visits  were  made  to  the  nies  of  HISC  by 
authorized  representatives  of  the  Federal 
goveriunent. 

It  .seems  predictable  that  all  of  the  names 
recently  recorded  In  the  hearings  which 
HISC  conducted  concerning  the  Black  Pan- 
thers, the  SDS.  the  Peace  Movement  and  the 
military  protesters  will  be  utilized  by  the 
I>.-pannif  nt  (f  Justice.  In  .July  1971  Mr. 
Ft  jbcrt  C  Meridan.  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  m  charge  of  the  Internal  Security 
DivLsion  of  the  U  S.  Department  of  Justice. 
tp.stined  before  HISC  and  alleged  that  the 
Federal  (jovemment  now  mu.st  confront  a 
problem  which  artse^i  When  employees  In 
n<in-3ensltlve  positions  are  hired  .subject  to 
Investigation,  aiid  during  that  time  It  is  dis- 
covered that  the  Individual  Is  a  member  of  a 
subversive  or  terrorist-revolutionary  organi- 
zation". Mr.  Mardian  gave  no  dtflnitlon 
whatsoever  of  a  "terrorist-revolutionary  or- 
ganization". He  did  state  that  "We  have  been 
working  closely  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission In  meeting  the  challenge  presented 
by  the  efforts  of  revolutionary  terrorlsw  and 
other  subversives  who  enter  Federal  employ- 
ment." Mr.  Mardian  Indicated  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  was  seeking  the  relnvlgora- 
tlon  of  Subversive  Actlvltlea  Control  Board 
In  order  to  have  a  list  of  organizations 
whose  members  would  be  presumed  to  have 
some  subreralve  tendencies  The  SACB  has. 
of  course,  been  re-est;»bll.',lied  and  will  pre- 
sumably turn  up  with  a  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's list  of  subversive  organizations  In  th:; 
near  future.  When  this  li.st  is  combined  with 
all  of  the  hearsay  In  the  files  of  HISC  and 
the  totally  unsupported  allegations  against 
Individuals  and  organlratlons  In  the  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  hearings  Issued  in  the  past 
three  or  four  years  there  will  be  o^n.Ttituted 
a  monumental  data  bank  of  Information 
with  whl.-h  the  government  can  exclude  any 
number  ot  dissenters  from  orthodoxy  from 
Federal   employment. 

It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  this  admln- 
Lstratlon  claims  an  inherent  power  to  tise  In- 
formation collected  by  the  Congress.  Under 
intense  cross-examination  by  myself  In  July 
1971  Mr.  MardUn.  testifying  before  HISC. 
practically  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  sep- 
aration ot  powers  and  asserted  that  the 
Executive  has  the  inherent  right  to  go  to  a 
•coordinate  branch  of  government"  and  se- 
cure from  It  the  Information  which  it  de- 
sires 

All  of  the  apparatus  of  HISC  therefore  Is 
not  something  innocuous  but  rather  Is  the 
source  of  present  and  future  calamity  to  any 
number  of  groups  and  Individuals.  In  short 
HISC  conjitUutes  the  weapon  by  which  the 
present  oppres.slve  adiiilnUtrallon  and  any 
subsequent  repressive  government  may  pe- 
nalize and  punl-sh  dig.fcnters  by  branding 
tliein   nn  disloyal 

Ular     HAS     ACCESS    TO     rVEKTONX'S    FTLS    AT    THE 
INTEXNAL    UrVTWXJT 

At  one  Of  the  esriy  meetings  of  HISC  In 
1971  a  B-aff  member  bro  ight  up  the  matter 
of  petitioning  the  I'resident  of  the  United 
.•states  for  the  power  to  be  given  to  HISC 
to  subpoena  any  re<-ords  deemed  useftil  to 
HISC;  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS I  A  questl.in  by  myself  to  the  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee  was  shrugged 
off  by  (he  staff  meinher  indicating  that  the 
rr^iuest  tor  such  power  was  routine  I  Insisted 
upon  knowing  the  Justiflcatlon  in  the  U8. 
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Code  for  such  a  request  and  demanded  to 
know  the  number  of  requests  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  made  during  the  past  year.  The 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Committee,  at  the  urg- 
ing of  the  Chairman  who  saw  liow  angry  1 
was.  went  to  secure  the  US  Code  and  also 
some  Information  about  the  previous  year's 
record.  After  a  period  some  documents  were 
produced  but  little  hard  information  as  to 
why  HISC  needtMl  such  authorization  I  was 
not  told  that  in  the  89th  Congre.ss  the  Com- 
mittee subpoenaed  the  records  of  131  tax- 
payers, that  In  the  90th  Congress  the  Com- 
mittee obtained  the  records  of  14  citizens 
from  IRS  and  that  in  the  91st  Congress  the 
Committee  requested  and  received  the  tax  re- 
ports of  43  citizens. 

I  did  not  know  until  I  saw  a  letter  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  under  date  of 
August  25.  1971.  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  Oc'^iber  6.  1971,  that  HISC 
with  188  reports  fn:.m  IKS  during  the  i>a8t 
six  years,  has  outdlstanc«d  by  far  all  of  the 
five  or  six  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives eg.,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  which  have  the  power  to 
review  the  tax  retiuns  of  citizens. 

During  the  9  months  In  which  I  have  been 
a  member  of  HISC  no  request  has  come  to 
the  members  for  authorization  to  request 
las  for  information  It  may  be  that  in  this 
area,  as  In  all  other  area.s  of  the  operation 
of  HISC,  the  58-man  .staff  runs  the  Commit- 
tee and  tells  the  njembcrs  allerwards  about 
their  activities. —  If  in  fact  the  members  In- 
quire. This  .staff  is,  of  course,  the  largest  of 
any  one  of  the  standing  conunlttees  of  the 
Hotise. 

Indeed  with  the  substantial  increase  In 
funds  voted  after  a  bitter  debate  by  the 
House  for  HISC.  more  lawyers  and  more 
staff  have  been  added  during  1971. 

A  movement  was  launched  this  week  to 
secure  a  well  paying  position  for  a  50  year 
old  West  Virginia  lawyer  to  fill  a  newly 
created  position  of  Minority  Ct)unsel.  This 
person.  Mr  DeWitt  White,  has  been  em- 
ployed for  some  15  years  by  the  .subversive 
Activities  Cotitrol  Boord  The  Chairman  sent 
a  note  to  all  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
HISC  asking  if  they  had  any  objection  to 
the  employment  of  this  individual  I  have 
sent  a  very  vigorous  protest  to  the  Chairman 
as  well  as  to  the  minority  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  indicating  that  In  my  Judg- 
ment Mr.  White  who  seems  completely  sym- 
pathetic with  the  purposes.  obje<-tives  and 
history  of  the  SACB,  should  not  be  retained 
as  Minority  Counsel   for   the   Committee 

In  a  resume  submitted  by  Mr  White  he 
referred  to  certiUn  named  lawyers  whom  he 
allegedly  defeated  In  litigation  as  "attorneys 
of  the  radical  left"  Mr  White  referred  to 
other  attorneys  as  the  ■remaining  counselors 
of  the  tar  left   ' 

Mr  White  Indicated  that  during  the  period 
of  1961  to  1969  he  prepared  for  the  Attorney 
General  "Most  of  the  answers  to  Congres- 
sional letters"  Mr.  White  also  indicated 
tliat  during  that  same  period  he  "Usually 
wrote  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  Congress  on  the  enforcement 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act' 
I  have  protested  to  the  Chairman  of  HISC 
that  I  found  all  of  thofie  rejxirts  most  un- 
satisfactory I  have  made  It  clear  to  Con- 
gressmsn  Ichord  and  to  Congressman  John 
Ashbrof.k  (R  Ohio!,  tlie  ranking  minority 
member,  that  I  protest  in  the  strongest  term.s 
ttie  hiring  of  an  attorney  who  has  been  »ii 
closely  identified  over  so  long  a  period  with 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control   Board 

What  hearing  if  any  the  Chairman  of 
HISC  will  give  to  my  protest  remains  to  l)e 
seen  I  liave  indicated  to  the  Chairman  and 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  that  If  "no 
hearing  Is  granted  to  me  on  the  point  I  will 
bring  my  strong  objections  to  the  leadership 
ot  the  House  and  to  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress. "* 
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HOW    CAN    HISC    BS    MODtTlED    OR    AB<jL1SHED? 

It  is  difncult  for  members  of  Congress  Ui 
work  up  much  li.dlgnatlon  to  HISC  It  Is  a 
body  more  to  t>e  pitied  than  scorned  The  al- 
most scandalous  budget  of  HISC.  the  third 
largest  of  all  of  the  21  standing  committees. 
is  not  likely  to  arouse  too  much  Indlgn.-itlon 
on  the  part  of  Congressmen  who  dally  appro- 
priate millions  and  billions  of  dollars  The 
lack  of  any  productive  work  or  creative  legis- 
lation on  the  part  of  HISC  slinliarly  leaves 
Congressmen  without  any  deep  motivation 
to  dispose  of  a  body  which.  Congressmen 
and  others  like  to  think,  does  not  bring  the 
shame  to  Congress  which  it  did  during  most 
If  not  all  of  the  years  when  it  was  named  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

Clearly  new  arguments  and  new  strategies 
are  necessary  If  HISC  Is  to  be  abolished  or  to 
be  merged   with   the  Judiciary  Committee. 

It  may  be  that  the  strategy  by  which  HISC 
can  be  dismembered  will  be  discovered  In  the 
new  approaches  to  Communism  which  are  so 
clearly  visible  as  we  approach  an  era  when 
Mainland  China  becomes  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  visits  Moscow. 

The  one  reason  why  members  of  Congress 
year  after  year  renew  the  appropriation  for 
HISC  U  the  fear  which  they  have  that  a  po- 
litical opponent  in  a  future  campaign  will 
protest  that  a  member  of  Congress  Is  "soft 
on  Communism"  if  he  has  voted  to  cut  out 
the  funds  for  HISC.  I  have  talked  to  any 
number  of  persons  who  know  that  they 
shotUd  vote  for  the  abolition  of  HISC  but 
who  concede  that  their  only  motive  for  per- 
petuating this  committee  Is  a  fear  of  the 
consequences  among  the  electorate. 

The  number  of  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions which  oppose  the  existence  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  grow.  It  Is  hoped  that 
Common  Cause,  the  Leagtie  of  Women  Voters, 
the  Rlpon  Society  and  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  an  Effective  Congress  will  Join  with 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  (ADA)  and 
the  National  Committee  Against  Reprehen- 
slve  Legislation  to  work  for  the  abolition  of 
HISC. 

All  of  the  lobbies  In  the  country,  however, 
will  not  be  able  to  secure  the  vote  of  Con- 
gressmen to  abolish  this  committee  unless 
or  until  It  Is  politically  safe  for  an  Incumbent 
Congressman  to  state  with  impunity  that 
he  doee  not  think  that  the  Congress  should 
make  investigations  of  any  allegedly  sub- 
versive individual  or  group  since  this  is 
clearly  the  work  of  the  Executive  Branch 
and.  at  the  Federal  level,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Of  the  436  members  of  the  House  only 
about  130  at  most  believe  that  they  can  vote 
against  HISC  without  major  political  disas- 
ter to  themselves.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the 
others  who  vote  to  reftind  HISC  each  year 
feel  that  the  Committee  Is  doing  something 
worthwhile.  I  have  become  convinced  how- 
ever, that  the  fear  of  political  backlash  is 
about  the  only  motivation  which  Induces 
Congressmen  year  after  year  to  perpetuate 
the  existence  of  a  committee  which  has 
brought  only  shame,  humiliation  and  dis- 
respect upon  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  fear  of  political  reprisal  which  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  concerning  their  vote 
on  HISC  Is  analogous  to  the  fear  which  many 
members  of  Congress  now  have  concerning 
tlielr  vote  on  the  Prayer  Amtiidmcnt  to  be 
cast  on  Monday.  November  8  Any  iiiimber 
of  Congressmen  have  told  nte  that  they  feel 
that  the  Amendment  to  change  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  permit  so-called  nonderiomlna- 
tlonal  prayer  In  public  places  Is  fcollsh  on 
Its  face  AU  too  many  of  them  will,  however. 
Tote  for  the  prayer  amendment  lest  back 
home  the  people  and  more  particularly  their 
political  opponents  caricature  their  vote  not 
to  amend  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  vote  against 
prayer. 

Among  ways  that  have  been  suggested  to 
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abolish  HISC  Is  to  Increase  the  ntimber  of 
inc-mbers  from  9  to  13  or  15  If  persons  such 
as  myself  who  are  opposed  to  the  basic 
rationale  of  HISC  could  be  induced  to  be- 
come members  of  this  committee  It  would 
be  feasible  Uj  liquidate  the  Committee  within 
two  or  four  years 

On  the  other  hand  it  might  be  possible 
to  dimmish  the  number  of  members  from  9 
to  5 — depending  upon  who  the  survivors 
might  be.  At  this  particular  time  the  4  Re- 
publicans appear  to  be  "true  believers"  In  the 
objectives  of  the  Committee.  On  the  Demo- 
cratic side  Congressman  Eklwln  Edwards  of 
Ijoulsiana  has  never  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  In  1971.  Congressman  Edwards 
Is  busy  running  for  the  governorship  of 
Louisiana  and  has  in  fact  requested  and 
received  permission  from  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  have  his 
name  removed  from  the  payroll  of  the  House 
to  which  he  was  elected  by  people  who  are 
now  without  representation.  Congressman 
Edwards'  approach  to  HISC  is  unknown  to 
me  but  I  would  assume  he  would  be  gen- 
erally In  favor  of  the  objectives  and  tactics 
pursued  by  HISC  during  the  recent  past. 

Congressman  Claude  Pepper  Is  a  Just  and 
a  fair  man.  He  knows  the  Insldlousness  of 
HISC  since  his  defeat  as  a  United  States 
Senator  was  due  In  part  to  the  use  of  In- 
nuendoes and  misstatements  taken  from  the 
files  of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee. 

Congressman  Richardson  Preyer  (D.-NC.) 
13  also  a  Just  and  fair  man.  Congressman 
Pepper,  Congressman  Preyer  and  myself  were 
the  three  dissenters  from  the  flve-man  ma- 
jority of  HISC  that  this  year  recommended 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Emergency  Detention 
Camps.  That  recommendation  was.  of  course, 
overwhelmingly  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Repieeentatlves  which  repealed  completely 
Title  II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
which  authorized  the  establishment  of 
Emergency  Detention  Camps  for  allegedly 
subversive  Individuals. 

If  the  three  Democrats  who  have  basic 
misgivings  about  some  of  the  objectives  and 
tactics  of  HISC  could  count  on  the  vote  cf 
Chairman  Ichord  there  would  from  time  to 
time  at  least  be  some  progress  made  In  the 
way  that  HISC  conducts  Itself.  I  cannot, 
however,  predict  that  an  alliance  of  these 
four  Democrats  will  be  possible  on  any  Issue 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  Indeed  the  Chair- 
man might  well  go  with  the  four  Republi- 
cans who  seem  to  demonstrate  a  unanimity 
on  the  proposition  that  Communist  Influence 
is  probably  and  almost  undoubtedly  present 
lit  any  situation  where  there  Is  agitation,  dis- 
turbance and  dissent. 

Chairman  Ichord  until  the  very  recent 
past  has  aspired  to  run  for  the  governorship 
of  Ml.ssourl.  Acting  on  that  assumption  many 
speculated  what  the  Committee  would  be- 
come absent  the  present  Chairman.  Mr. 
Ichord  has  now  renounced  his  ambition  to 
be  the  Governor  of  Missouri  and  will,  we  must 
.issume,  be  the  Chairman  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  fact  that  he  received  ottly  49 
votes  for  his  position  on  retaining  Emer- 
gency Detention  Campus  may  possibly  force 
Mr.  Ichord  to  think  a  bit  more  progressively. 

Congressman  Ichord  likes  to  believe  and 
.'T.iggest  that  HISC  does  not  Indulge  In  any 
of  the  bizarre  and  unc^onsclonable  (>3nduct  of 
HUAC  The  conduct  may  not  be  as  blatant 
btit  It  Is  Just  as  Insidious.  1 1  deed  I  often 
wonder  whether  or  not  HISC  Is  not  more 
dangerous  than  HUAC  Under  HUAC  It  was 
very  clear  that  the  Chairmaii  or  the  mem- 
bers .sought  oi^'.y  to  impress  their  constltu- 
eticy  back  home  via  television  that  they  were 
tough  on  Commtinlsts  and  wotild  not  toler- 
ate subversion. 

Now  the  members  of  HISC  have  a  fresh 
copy  of  the  rules  cxf  the  Committee  placed 
at  their  desk  every  time  the  Committee 
meets.  Chairman  Ichord  likes  to  refer  to  the 
rules  and  nt.ikes  it  clear  that  be  is  abiding 
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by  them  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that,  how- 
ever, antiseptic  the  procedure,  the  objectives 
and  the  strategy  go  on  Witneases  with  evi- 
dent and  outrageous  prejudices  are  allowed  to 
coiitinue  to  make  totally  unsupportable 
siaten^ents  about  a:ieeed  Communist  Influ- 
ence in  the  SDS  the  Black  Panthers,  the 
peace  movement  and  now  the  military.  If 
the  witneae  mentions  ai  y  parucular  person 
In  a  derogatory  way  the  Chairman  imme- 
diately MxSiht.£  that  the  testlmoriy  be  deleted 
or  that  It  be  given  in  Executive  Session. 
When  the  Committee  hears  the  witness  In 
Executive  Session  he  Is  free  to  name  person 
after  person  as  a  participant  in  some  repu- 
tedly subversive  organization  and  not  pro- 
duce a  single  lota  of  evidence  either  that  the 
organization  Is  In  fact  subversive  or  that  the 
witness  has  more  than  hearsay  that  the  per- 
son named  did  in  tact  participate  in  the 
organization  mentioned. 

Despite  the  alleged  improvement  in  the 
procedure  of  the  Committee  the  fact  re- 
mains that  HISC  continues  to  be  an  insidious 
deterrent  to  the  expression  of  diverse  and 
dissenting  opinion.  It  thus  makes  a  mockery 
of  the  solemn  guarantees  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  freedom  of  expression  and  freedom 
of  association.  Tlie  staff  of  HISC  constitutes 
a  cadre  of  single-minded  individuals  who 
seek  to  impose  their  monolithic  view  of  Com- 
munlszn  on  the  public  and  Indeed  on  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  The  staff  is  ag- 
gressive in  the  expression  of  its  desire  to 
""smoke  out"  Communists  wherever  they 
may  be  found.  The  staff  Is  so  numerous,  so 
well  entrenched  and  so  unaccountable  to 
the  members  of  Congres-s  on  HISC  that  they 
conduct  their  business  almoet  as  If  the  mem- 
bers on  the  Committee  were  there  only  to 
give  moral  and  financial  support  to  the  in- 
quisitorial  activities   of   the   staff. 

The  staff  produces  all  types  cf  reports 
about  the  SDS,  the  Black  Panthers  and  the 
peace  movement.  These  reports,  frequently 
made  up  of  disjointed  clippings  from  such 
publications  as  the  New  Left  Notes,  genera'iy 
msert  some  reference  to  •'the  radical  left"  or 
to  "revclutlonary  movements  •  which  In  some 
vague  way  are  designated  as  the  source  oi 
the  disorders  described  in  the  reports.  Mr.  J. 
E(igar  Hoover  is  cited  in  the  staff  reports  as 
a  person  having  intelligence  and  Informa- 
t.ioa  which  approach  the  inXaJlible.  A  re- 
port on  the  SDS.  for  exsunpie.  cites  Mr. 
H<x>ver  as  saying  that  "Over  70  past  or  pres- 
ent Communist  Party  members  from  New 
Ycrk  City  alone  .  .  .  were  ct)served  among 
the  participants"  In  an  SDS  demonstration 
in  Washington. 

The  reports  issued  by  the  staff  of  HISC 
( which  the  Congressmen  on  HISC  never  see 
until  they  are  printed)  are  an  amalgam  of 
Irrelevant,  distorted  but  very  dangerous  sen- 
tences. The  names  of  countiess  individuals 
are  included  In  these  reports  In  such  a  way 
that  If  we  have  a  government  even  more  re- 
pressive than  It  is  now  these  individuals 
might  well  be  punished  by  publicity  beyond 
anything  that  we  have  seen  to  date. 

It  seems  cle«x  to  an  increasing  number  of 
nioinbers  of  the  Hou^  of  Representatives 
that  the  Congress  made  a  profound  mistake 
when  on  January  3.  1945  It  allowed  Con- 
gressman John  Rankin  of  Mississippi  to  help 
push  through  a  resolution  on  the  very  flrst 
day  of  Congress  transforming  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  into  a  per- 
manent standing  committee  of  the  Congress. 
Congreasman  John  McCormack  argued  vig- 
orously against  the  establishment  of  that 
group  as  a  standing  committee  With  only 
380  members  of  the  435  present  the  Congress 
in  a  vote  of  146  to  134  made  HUAC  Into  a 
permanent  comuuilee. 

An  li;creaslng  r.  umber  of  Congressmen 
hopefully  reccignize  that  the  change  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  from  HUAC  tci  HISC. 
atrreed  to  t>e  a  vote  of  263  to  123  on  February 
18,  1969,  has  really  made  no  difference  m  the 
activities  or  the  da::ger   implicit   in  the  In- 
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tenia:  Security  CoinialttAe  of  the  House  of 
RepreseutatUea.  IndMd  Ui*t  action  was  ooa- 
mcilc  only  and  Insofar  as  li  submerged  all 
of  the  injuries  which  HI3C  sUll  perpetuates 
It  made  thl»  body  more  rather  than  les« 
dangerous. 

I  have  the  hope  the  new  and  hopefully 
burgeoning  organizations  among  the  25.000.- 
000  new  voters  under  the  age  of  23  will  Insist 
that  the  standard  whlcb  they  apply  to  the 
members  of  Congress  for  whom  they  will  vote 
will  Include  a  vote  against  the  perpetuation 
of  the  Ho.ise  Internal  Security  Committee. 

I  am  sure  that  the  subject  of  tonights 
lecture,  the  abolition  of  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee,  was  one  very  close  to 
the  mind  and  goal  of  the  late  Professor  Dan- 
iel M.  Berman.  a  professor  of  government  at 
American  University,  and  one  of  the  original 
100  constitutional  law  authorities  Invited  by 
Alexander  Melklejohn  and  Tom  Emerson  to 
Join  In  the  petition  to  Congress  In  1964  to 
abolish  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee. 

Professor  Berman  became  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  the  East  Coast  Region  of  the  orga- 
nization then  called  the  Committee  to  Abol- 
ish HUAC  and  now  entitled  the  National 
Committee  Against  Repressive  LegUlatlon. 

The  untimely  death  of  Professor  Berman 
In  1967  at  the  all  loo  young  age  of  39  did 
not  silence  his  voice  against  repression  in 
every  form  but  particularly  repression  con- 
trary to  the  First  Amendment  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Berman  s  close  friend,  now  the  late 
Justice  Hugo  Blaclc.  was  so  devoted. 

I  hope  that  I  at  least  In  some  limited  way 
have  echoed  and  Intensified  that  passionate 
love  for  the  fullest  freedom  under  the  Con- 
stitution which  Professor  Berman  exemplified 
In  his  teaching,  his  writings  and  In  every  as- 
pect of  his  life. 


A  LEADING  KANSAS  PHYSICIAN 
DISCUSSES  THE  HEALTH  MAIN- 
TENANCE ORGANIZATION 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

or     K.*NSA.!4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  ROY,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress 
will  be  considering  alternative  methods 
of  health  care  delivery,  foremost  among 
which  will  be  the  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  concept.  For  .such  delivery 
systems  to  be  viable  they  must  be  attrac- 
tive and  advantageous  to  both  those  who 
receive  and  those  who  provide  health 
care. 

These  excellent  remarks  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Shawnee  County  Medical 
Society.  Topeka.  Kans.,  are  typical  of  the 
perceptive  and  progressive  approach  of 
the  doctors  in  my  home  State.  Kansas.  I 
praise  Dr  Arthur  C.  Cherry,  Jr.,  and  my 
fellow  physicians  for  their  recognition 
of  our  problems  and  for  seeking  con- 
structive answers  to  these  problems. 

The  remarks  follow : 

Health   Maintbnance  Organization 
(By  Arthur  C.  Cherry.  Jr..  M  D  ) 

The  newest  challenRe  to  arrive  down  the 
pike  from  Wa:>hiu«ton  l.s  a  concept  called 
The  Health  Maintenance  Organization.  This 
Idea,  which  Is  not  entirely  new,  at  least  places 
additional  emphasis  on  prevention  of  dl8ea.se 
and  maintenance  of  gotxl  health  with  treat- 
ment of  acute  and  chronic  Illness  Tlie  con- 
cept, through  the  mechanism  of  prepayment. 
encotiragea  efficiency  and  leas  expensive  pre- 
vention of  disease  Thus  the  physician  sh 
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a  vested  Interest  In  the  economic  success 
of  the  orgjitilzatlon  a-s  he  U  able  to  keep  his 
patient  well  and  out  of  the  hospital 

Such  orgaiil/.atl(ins  already  function  pri- 
marily ill  the  western  states  where  private 
medical  groups  have  negotiated  with  patients 
to  provide  comprehensive  medical  care  for 
a  monthly  prepaid  rate.  As  hospitals  are 
utilized  at  a  lower  rate  and  office  visits  are 
more  readily  vised  the  patient  wUl  seek  less 
expensive  care  earlier  In  his  Illness  or  before 
It  begins. 

Are  we  ready  to  conalder  such  a  plan? 
What  would  be  our  objectives?  What  needs 
would  be  met  m  a  better  way  than  they  are 
now  fulfliled?  The  greatest  deficiency  In  our 
present  system  la  supplying  adequate  pre- 
ventive and  health  maintenance  care  as  well 
as  treatment  to  those  who  cannot  provide  for 
themselves.  Our  present  system  of  unpredict- 
able coats  outrunning  budgets  Is  Inadequate 
and  expensive  and  totally  unsatisfactory  to 
both  patient  and  physician.  Such  an  HMO 
must  therefore  provide  a  fairly  comprehen- 
sive type  of  care  for  that  population.  But  It 
must  also  be  accessible.  Many  of  these  people 
cannot  reaca  physicians'  ofBces  during  tradi- 
tional hoiirs.  Some  aspycls  of  care  must  be 
brought  to  them. 

Such  an  organization  needs  adequate  fi- 
nancing and  assurance  of  viability.  Experi- 
ence of  Insurance  actuaries  Is  necessary  to 
determine  coeta  and  rates  and  allow  for  nec- 
essary capital  for  expansion  and  reinvest- 
ment imleas  complete  dependency  on  govern- 
ment grants  Is  envisioned. 

Many  besides  the  poor  need  and  want  a 
more  predictable  health  care  system.  The 
blue  and  white  collar  worker  buy  health 
care  from  a  system  keyed  to  treatment  of 
Illness  rather  than  maintenance  of  health.  As 
their  demands  get  greater  and  our  resources 
become  less  the  price  becomes  higher  and 
higher. 

Congress  will  consider  these  plans  In  com- 
ing months.  Certainly  the  citizens  of  this 
area  deserve  a  choice  of  another  approach  to 
payment  for  medical  care.  Such  a  plan  needs 
to  be  fairly  comprehensive,  needs  to  be  avail- 
able to  those  who  need  It,  and  needs  to  be  fi- 
nancially sound  and  able  to  survive  Inde- 
pendently. None  of  this  Is  possible  without 
the  interest,  cooperation  and  very  hard  work 
ot  physicians.  It  behooves  us  to  become  In- 
formed about  these  plans  and  provide  guid- 
ance and  leadership  In  their  development. 

Unless  our  numbers  are  to  Increase  rapidly 
In  the  next  few  yCMS.  which  seems  unlikely, 
we  wUl  find  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  meet 
the  demands  on  our  services.  Some  plan  of 
health  maintenance  should  reduce  that  de- 
mand and  provide  belter  medical  care  at  a 
price  which  la  reasonable  to  a  large  segment 
of  our  population.  The  cost  might  also  be 
more  reasonable  and  more  predictable  to  the 
government  agencies  which  piurhskse  care  for 
the  Indigent.  Our  participation  should  help 
provide  a  community-wide  perspective  which 
Is  Important  In  any  change  In  our  health 
care  systems. 
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TWO  WEEKLY  REPORTS  TO  NINTH 
DISTRICT    RESIDENTS.    OCTOBER 

18  AND  25.   1971 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  texts  of  my  last  two  weekly  re- 
ports. October  18  and  25.  to  Ninth  Dis- 
trict Residents  on  the  Impact  of  agri- 
business corporations  on  American 
agriculture. 


Congressman    Lek    Hamilton's   Washincton 
Report.  October   18.    1971 
(Editor's  Note.-  This  U   the   first   of  two 
reports  on  the  impact  of  agri-business  cor- 
porations on  American  agriculture  ) 

The  U.S.  agn"lcuUure  plant  Is  a  HOC  billion 
assembly  line  which  provides  American  fam- 
ilies with  the  best  diet  In  the  world  at  one 
of  the  best  bargains  In  the  world.  Yet.  farm- 
ers, government  officials,  economists  and 
many  thoughtful  Americans  are  beginning 
to  ask  some  startling  questions  about  the 
world's  most  efficient  food  production  plant: 
Is  the  family  farm  going  out  of  existence? 
Is  the  Nation's  food  supply  In  Jeopardy? 
Is  the  future  of  rural  America  endangered? 
The  traditional  patterns  of  food  supply 
are  being  reshaped  by  dozens  of  large  cor- 
porations which  are  moving  Into  agriculture 
and  bringing  with  them  an  Integrated  mar- 
ket production  system  similar  to  non-agri- 
cultural industries.  These  corporations  ap- 
proach agriculture,  not  only  to  produce  food, 
but  to  develop  a  completely  Integrated  food 
supply  system.  Including  production,  proc- 
essing, distribution  and  marketing. 

These  huge  conglomerates  pose  a  very  real 
threat  to  the  family  farm,  which  traditionally 
has  been  the  basic  unit  of  our  agriculture. 
The  corporation  can  make  profit  on  land^ 
speculation,  tax  advantages,  on  production, 
processing  or  marketing.  The  Independent 
farmer  has  to  take  his  profit  from  production 
only. 

Corporations,  which  cau  borrow  on  greater 
proportions  of  their  total  assets  than  family 
farmers,  also  are  commanding  mure  and 
more  of  the  avaUable  credit,  which  la  critical 
to  the  survival  of  the  family  farmer  Many 
corporations  have  the  advantage  of  a  wurk- 
force  which  is  paid  much  lower  wages  than 
urban  industrial  workers,  and  by  their  size, 
they  command  the  lion's  share  of  the  govern- 
ment crop  support  payments. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  a  recent  series 
of  articles,  pointed  out  that  large  corpora- 
tions now  dominate  segments  of  agriculture. 
Single  corporations  In  California,  for  In- 
stance, account  for  90  percent  of  the  State's 
melon  production.  46  percent  of  the  cattle 
sold.  38  percent  of  the  cotton,  and  30  percent 
of  the  citrus  fruits.  Only  three  companies 
produce  most  of  California's  lettuce. 

The  family  farmer  still  dominates  the 
growing  of  feed  grains,  however  In  Indiana, 
third  In  the  nation  In  the  production  of 
corn,  soybeans  and  hogs,  corporation  farm- 
ing does  not  loom  large  at  present.  The  1970 
census  showed  that  there  were  584  corporate 
farms  In  the  State,  accounting  for  Just  over 
1  percent  of  the  total  farmland. 

However,  with  the  family  farmer  facing 
the  necessity  of  larger  acreage,  expensive  ma- 
chinery, more  credit,  he  fears  that  a  pattern 
BlmUar  to  that  In  California  might  emerge 
In  feed  grains,  cattle  or  hogs,  and  make  It 
even  more  difficult  for  him  to  slay  in  business. 
The  influx  of  the  corporate  farm  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  embattled  Independent 
farmer  already  is  taking  It  on  the  chin.  In- 
come levels  for  farmers  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  have  remained  relatively  stable. 
while  production  Items  Interest  rates,  taxes 
and  wage  rates  lncrea.>!ed  S5  percent  Farm 
Income  will  be  down  this  vear  as  a  result  of 
huge  surpluses  The  corn  crop  will  l)e  3n 
percent  larger  than  last  year,  and  the  53 
billion  bushel  corn  crop  will  be  worth  less 
In  total  dollars  than  last  season's  4  l-blUUn- 
bushel  crop. 

The  Independent  farmer,  then,  looks  about 
him  and  sees  that  everyone  In  the  food  pro- 
duction s>i5tem  makes  more  money,  and 
has  more  economic  power  than  he — the  su- 
permarket chain,  the  f(x>d  processer.  the  food 
distributor,  and  the  corporate  farmer.  It  Is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  family  farmer 
could  disappear  unless  he  begins  to  get  better 
prices  for  his  product 

■VVbUe  the  family  farmer  haa  remained,  for 
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the  most  part,  luiorganlzed  and  independent, 
there  have  been  significant  Industrial,  finan- 
cial and  technological  upheavals  In  American 
agriculture.  Blany  of  the  changes  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  emergence  of  agrl- 
busluesa. 

Concbessman  L.EE  Hamilton's  Washington 
BsroRT,  OCTOBXB  25.  1971 
(EorroB'a  Note. — This  U  the  last  of  two 
reports  on  the  lmp«tct  of  agrl-buslnesa  oor- 
porallons  on  American  agriculture  based  on 
a  series  of  articles  appearing  recently  In 
the  Washlng1,on  Poet.) 

A  full-acale  battle  between  the  corporate 
tarmers  and  independent  farmers  already  has 
developed  In  some  areas  of  the  Nation  This 
confrontation  could  have  a  profound  Im- 
pact, not  only  on  agriculture,  but  on  the 
future  of  rural  America  as  well. 

In  the  last  50  years.  40  million  rural  Amer- 
icans have  migrated  to  the  cities,  many  of 
them  leaving  behind  the  family  farm  which 
has  been  the  economic  base  of  small  town 
America.  As  the  family  farmer  Is  driven  out 
of  business,  the  economic  base  withers,  the 
tax  base  deteriorates,  and  the  quality  of  life 
Is  affected. 

The  decline  In  rural  America  also  has  had 
an  impact  on  the  American  political  system. 
The  f>olltlcal  punch  of  rural  America  has 
declined  sharply  In  recent  years,  and  tradi- 
tionally. It  has  provided  a  counter-balance 
to  urban  politics  Already  In  this  country.  74 
percent  of  the  people  live  on  1  percent  of  the 
land,  and  by  the  year  3000.  if  present  trends 
continue,  only  12  percent  of  the  American 
people  will  live  In  communities  of  less  than 
100.000  residents. 

The  Influx  of  corporate  farming  In  Amer- 
ican agriculture  Is  having  an  Impact  on  the 
Nation's  food  supply  Pood  Is  the  Nation's 
largest  and  most  Important  business.  It  la 
worth  more  than  $100  billion  in  annual 
retail  sales  and  more  than  $8  billion  In  farm 
exports,  which  keep  the  US.  balance  of 
trade  from  being  an  economic  disaster.  Any 
development  which  would  impair  a  steady 
and  efficient  supply  of  food,  or  would  make 
American  agrlctilture  leas  competitive  abroad 
would  have  serious  effects  throughout  our 
economy. 

Some  observers  are  suggesting  that  we 
Judge  agriculture  by  much  broader  stand- 
ards than  efficiency  and  productivity.  They 
contend  that  we  should  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice agricultural  efficiency  to  preserve  the 
quality  of  life  In  rural  America.  One  farm 
leader  says  that  every  time  a  farmhouse  light 
goes  out.  the  country  is  not  only  losing  a 
man's  skills,  but  also  a  free  man.  The  impact 
of  this  out-mlgratlon  on  the  quality  of 
American  life  is  uncertain,  but  worrisome, 
because  many  of  the  most  responsible  lead- 
ers of  American  life  have  come  from  rural 
America. 

The  turmoil  In  farm  organization  reflects 
the  challenge  to  traditional  American  agri- 
culture. Farm  leaders  are  searching  for  a 
means  to  protect  the  family  farmer,  some 
suggesting  legislation  to  prohibit  farming 
by  big  corporations,  or  restricting  to  Individ- 
uals the  ownership  of  land  Improved  with 
government  funds  Many  are  calling  for  leg- 
islation to  benefit  the  family  farmer.  Includ- 
ing tax  benefits,  more  financial  credit  to  at- 
tract more  young  people  Into  farming,  and 
improved  bargaining  power  for  farmers  In 
the  marketplace. 

Some  farm  organizations  believe  that 
farmers  should  form  giant  cooperatives  with 
complete  systems  for  the  production,  process- 
ing and  marketing  of  produce.  Many  farmers 
see  the  cooperative  as  Just  another  kind  of 
giant  agri -business  organization,  however. 

The  variety  of  these  approaches  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  agri-bu&lness  to  the  family 
farmer  tend  to  weaken  the  efforts  to  get 
effective  action. 

The  Congress,  concerned  with  the  Impact 
of  these  new  developments  In  agriculture  on 
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farmers,  the  food  supply,  exports  and  rural 
America.  Is  beginning  a  search  for  solu- 
tions to  the  new  conflicts  between  independ- 
ent farmers  and  the  o(H-porate  farmers. 

There  Is  a  growing  awareness  In  the  Con- 
gress, however,  that  government  policy  often 
tends  to  make  the  role  of  the  independent 
fanner  more  difficult.  Our  present  agricul- 
tural subsidies  are  supposed  to  control  over- 
production, but  they  go  mainly  to  the  wealth- 
iest farmers  with  the  largest  operations. 
Subsidies  for  wheat  and  cotton,  especially, 
are  much  larger  than  needed  to  control  sur- 
pl  uses . 

Of  the  2  9  million  farmers  In  the  Nation. 
60.0O0  grow  a  third  of  the  country's  food 
supply,  while  1  5  million  American  farmers 
continue  to  earn  less  than  poverty  level  In- 
comes The  corporate  farmers  not  only  com- 
mand the  major  share  of  government  sub- 
sidles,  but  they  also  get  generous  tax  wrtte- 
oHs  which  encourage  even  larger  operations. 

One  government  expert  observed:  "Gov- 
ernment has  provided  socialism  for  agri- 
business, and  free  enterprise  for  the  small 
farmer  and  farm  worker" 
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COMMITTEE  FOR  PUBLIC  JUSTICE 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or    SOUTH    CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  28,  1971    • 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group 
styling  itself  the  Committee  for  Public 
Justice  meets  this  weekend  at  Princeton 
University,  They  apparently  intend  to 
zero  in  on  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invest! - 
Kation  and  its  Director,  the  Honorable 
J.  Edgar  Hoo\'er. 

In  his  column  which  appeared  in  the 
October  25  edition  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr„ 
itemizes  in  some  detail  the  principal  par- 
ticipsuits  and  the  common  threads  which 
draw  them  together  in  this  endeavor.  I 
avSk  unanimous  consent  to  Include  that 
column  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

At  the  risk  of  dignifying  such  a  group 
by  deigning  even  to  mention  it,  I  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
hope  that  the  excesses  which  may  be 
anticipated  from  its  deliberations  will 
not  go  unstudied  sind  unchallenged.  Too 
often  in  the  past,  questionable  move- 
ment5  of  this  sort  have  been  permitted 
to  gain  attention  and  momentum  far 
beyond  their  merit.  That  should  not  be 
permitted  to  hapf>en  in  this  case. 

The  colimin  follows: 

Is  It  Public  Jitstice  or  Just  Hoover 
Baitinc? 
(By  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr  ) 
A    gentleman   at   Princeton   University   got 
the  Idea  a  \«hlle  ago  that  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  Inquire  Into  the  nature  of  some- 
thing.   So    he    founded    the    Committee    for 
Public  Justice. 

Having  founded  a  Committee  for  Public 
Justice,  the  question  naturally  arose,  public 
Justice  for  whom?  The  answer  was  obvious: 
Public  Justice  for  victims  of — J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  The  first  extensive  meeting  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  In  Princeton  Friday  and  Saturday, 
and  It  Is  fearfully  predictable  that  they  will 
talk  about  the  deficiencies  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

It  Is  strange  that  a  committee  so  self- 
adverllsedly  concerned  with  Justice  should 
solicit.  In  the  name  of  estimating  the  useful- 
ness of  the  FBI.  the  services  of  men  who  are. 


some  of  them,  antl-PBI  nuts  I  say  nuts,  be- 
cause criticism  of  the  FBI  needs  to  be  eval- 
uated with  some  reference  to  the  evaluator's 
general  view  of  things  If  there  Is  anyone  on 
the  masthead  Af  the  new  committee  who  has 
given  10  minutes'  fruitful  thought  to  the 
question  of  crime  and  punishment,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Norman  Dorsen  of  Ihe 
ACLU,  then  there  will  be  headlines  Indeed 
out  of  Princeton  this  weekend,  to  celebrate 
the  discovery  of  crime  by  this  set 

The  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  execu- 
tive council  is  Ramsey  Clark.  Clark,  who  U 
a  splendid  feUow,  wrote,  alas,  the  most  per- 
verse book  about  morals  since  De  Sade,  the 
Jurisprudential  equivalent  of  "The  Oreeiilng 
of  An^erlca  ".  On  top  of  that.  Clark  and 
Hoover,  who  was  a  subordinate  of  Clark  for 
a  few  years  In  the  sense  that  Marshal  Mont- 
gomery was  a  subordinate  to  King  George  V, 
were  exchanging  epithets  a  year  or  so  ago. 

Then  there  Is.  of  all  people.  LUllan  Hell- 
man  who.  notwithstanding  her  great  re- 
sourcefulness as  a  dramatist,  could  only 
think.  In  1952,  to  answer  questions  about 
her  Involvement  with  the  Communist  party 
with  mutterlngs  about  the  6th  Amendment 
Burke  Marshall  wsls  an  assistant  attorney 
general  during  the  Kennedy  years,  and  in 
pursuit  of  public  Justice  rushed  to  Chappa- 
qulddlck  not  at  the  urging  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Kopechne.  but  of  Sen.  Kennedy. 

Oh  it  Is  a  wonderful  list  I  Did  you  know 
that  Warren  Beatty  was  interested  In  public 
Justice? 

Jules  Felfler  Is  there,  to  protest  what  s 
spokesman  for  the  committee  has  described 
as  "political  repression."  which  Is  to  be  de- 
fined, one  gathers,  as  resistance  to  the  burn- 
ing down  of  ROTC  buildings  J  Fred  Cook 
Is  best  known  as  having  discovered  that  the 
FBI  framed  Alger  Hiss. 

Prank  Donner  also  pleaded  the  Sth  Amend- 
ment about  his  connections  with  the  Com- 
munist party.  Martin  Peretz  of  Harvard,  the 
philanthropist  of  the  hard  left.  Is  still  dazed 
from  the  anll-Semitlc  talk  he  ran  Into  dur- 
ing one  of  the  caucuses  which,  as  I  remem- 
ber, he  got  the  bill  for. 

Shirley  MacLalne  will  be  consulted.  We 
never  can  remember  whether  Shirley  Mac- 
Lalne is  Shelley  Winters,  and  which  of  the 
two  ts  related,  and  how,  to  Warren  Beatty 
though  It  is  good  to  know  that  they  are 
both  related  by  their  common  thirst  for  pub- 
lic Justice  There  is  a  military  man.  'Who? 
You  guessed  it.  former  Marine  Commandant 
Gen.  David  Shoup.  who  has  been  talking 
about  American  war  crimes  ever  since  the 
Viet  Cong  launched  their  reign  of  terror 
And  Candlce  Bergen.  Mrs.  Marshall  Field. 
Mrs.  Eainor  Olmbel.  and — Charles  Ooodell. 

Other  contributors  to  Princeton's  search 
for  expanding  the  vocabulary  of  antl-Hoover- 
Ism  are  Paul  Newman,  who  will  contribute 
the  facial  expressions:  Mike  Nichols  who  will 
direct  them:  and  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.,  who 
win  write  the  history  of  the  Committee  for 
Public  Justice,  which  will  be  the  shortest 
book  he  ever  wrote,  meaning  that  there  Is 
something  In  public  Justice  for  all  of  us 


VETERANS  DAY— 1971 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
pause  from  our  day-to-day  activities  to 
observe  "Veterans  Day,  let  us  think  how 
we,  as  Americans,  can  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  helped  to  preserve  our  American 
way  of  life. 

We  can  respond  by  being  Americans — 
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Americans  who  are  alert — Americans 
who  are  not  afraid  to  face  the  chsOlenges 
of  today — Americans  who  iinderstand 
the  gravity  of  the  world  situation — 
Americans  who  will  express  their  support 
of  our  national  purpose  to  attcUn  world 
peace. 

Today,  as  never  before  In  the  history 
of  our  great  country,  we  must  show  the 
world  that  we  are  a  Nation  united  In 
pursuit  of  this  lofty  goal. 

This  day  originally  was  designated  by 
the  Congress  In  honor  of  the  millions  of 
America's  sons  and  daughters  who 
joined  the  ranks  of  our  Armed  Forces  in 
defense  of  freedom  and  individual  dig- 
nity. The  rescheduling  of  thlA  holiday 
from  its  former  date  of  November  11 — 
the  anniversary  of  the  World  War  I  armi- 
stice— to  the  fourth  Monday  of  October 
in  no  way  detracts  from  Its  dedication  to 
the  attainment  of  an  honorable  world 
peace.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallant 
Americans  have  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice in  pursuit  of  that  goal.  Other 
countless  thousands  bear  the  marks  of 
combat  incurred  while  meeting  the  high- 
est obligation  of  their  citizenship. 

In  my  own  13th  Congressional  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  I  take  great  pride  In  a 
veteran  popxilation  totaling  over  98,000 
The  Montgomery  County  veterans'  orga- 
nizations are  composed  of  patriotic 
Americans  who  Join  the  more  than  27 
million  Americans  whose  lastmg  sacrifice 
to  their  country's  welfare  will  alwajs  be 
matched  by  the  enduring  affection  of 
their  countrymen. 

The  passage  of  time  must  never  obscure 
or  minimize  our  eternal  debt  of  gratitude 
to  all  our  veterans.  It  is  with  this  convic- 
tion that  I  say  the  Second  Session  of  the 
92d  Congress  will  continue  to  explore  the 
plight  of  our  veterans  and  their  families 
in  the  light  of  our  rapidly  chEinging  times 
and  needs. 

Lincoln's  compassionate  words  adjur- 
ing lis  "to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  aiid 
orphans"  are  a  constant  reminder  to  us 
of  our  duty  to  our  veterans 

With  deep  pride  and  gratitude,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  my 
feUow  Americans  in  acknowledging  that 
the  debt  that  we  owe  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  fought  to  preserve  our 
precious  freedoms  is  one  that  can  never 
be  repaid. 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  TO 
80VIETIZE  OUR  YOUTH 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WA8KIN0TON 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28,  1971 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
openly  opposed  the  spending  of  $14  to 
$20  billion  for  child  care  centers  as 
passed  recently  by  the  House.  The  result 
has  been  a  great  amount  of  mail  into  my 
office  when  others  learned  of  the  dan- 
generous  precedent  this  bill  sets.  I  am 
deeply  hopeful  President  Nixon  will  veto 
this  bill  when  it  goes  to  him  for  his  sig- 
nature and  that  the  House  will  turn 
around  and  swiftly  pass  the  Economic 
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Opportunity  Act  of   1971   without  this 
child  development  provision. 

Meanwhile,  columnist  James  J.  Kll- 
patrlck.  In  the  Seattle  Times,  took  note 
of  the  Child  Development  Act,  and  I  csUl 
his  remarks  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  Insert  Mr.  Kilpatrlck's  column 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord: 

Child  Dcvxlopmcnt  Act — To  Sovirrcui  Ou» 
Youth 

Washinoton  — Wh«n  the  Houjse  met  Sep- 
tember 30,  not  more  than  40  or  50  members 
had  any  clear  Idea  of  what  might  be  con- 
tained In  a  proposed  "Child  Development 
Act."  The  bin   was  not  even   before  them 

Before  the  afternoon  had  ended,  after  a 
legislative  coup  led  by  John  Bxademaa  of  In- 
diana, the  House  had  voted,  203  to  181,  to 
graft  this  unbelievable  bill  onto  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1971.  The  Senate 
same  weeks  ago  adopted  a  milder  but  similar 
plan.  The  whole  scheme  now  awaits  action 
by  conference  committee. 

The  Brademas  bill  runs  to  11,000  words  It 
occupies  22  columns  of  fine  type  in  The  dn- 
gresslonal  Record.  No  measure  nf  greater 
Importance  has  cleared  the  floor  of  the  92nd 
C^ongress.  and  few  have  had  less  attention 
fruin  the  press. 

The  bill  Is  a  monstrosity  No  other  word 
suffices  Many  observers  had  expected,  as  part 
of  plarLs  for  welfare  reform,  to  see  some  bill 
enacted  that  would  provide  modest  federal 
subsidies  for  a  few  day-care  centers  In  ma).)r 
cities  These  had  been  vaguely  envisioned  a.s 
placfts  where  welfare  mothers  could  leave 
their  children  while  they  went  to  work 

Instead,  the  House  has  approved  a  breath- 
taking, full-blown  plan  for  the  "comprehen- 
sive" development  of  children  to  the  age  of 
14  It  Is  the  b<ildest  and  most  far-reaching 
scheme  ever  advanced  for  the  Sovletlzatlon 
of  .American  youth. 

Hie  bill  begins  with  a  recital  that  Con- 
gress finds  "that  millions  of  American  chil- 
dren are  suffering  unnecessary  harm  from 
the  present  lack  of  adequate  ohlld-develop- 
ment  services,  particularly  during  early 
chlldhcod  years." 

To  remedy  this  harm,  the  bill  directs  the 
secretary  of  health,  education,  and  welfare  to 
foster  programs  that  will  provide  "compre- 
hensive physical  and  mental  health,  social, 
and  ctgnltlve  development  services  neces- 
sary fcr  children  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram tti  profit  fully  from  their  educational 
opportunities  and  to  attain  their  maximum 
potential    " 

Such  programs  may  include  food  and  nu- 
tritional services;  medical,  psychological  and 
educational  services:  appropriate  treatment 
to  overcome  emotional  barriers:  and  ■dissem- 
ination of  Information  In  the  functional 
languaije  of  those  to  be  served,  to  assure 
that  parents  are  well  Informed  "  Religious 
guidance  plays  no  part 

Applications  for  federal  financing  would 
be  funneled  through  various  Child  Develop- 
ment Councils.  These  In  turn  would  supervise 
Local  Policy  Councils,  to  be  composed  either 
of  parents  or  of  representatives  "chosen  by 
such  parents  In  accordance  with  democratic 
selection  procedures  approved  by  the  secre- 
tary '• 

Local  proposals  would  float  up  to  a  new 
Office  of  Child  Development  This  office 
would  create  a  committee  to  develop  Federal 
Standards  for  Child  Development  Services. 
Another  comnilttee  would  prepare  a  Uniform 
Minimum  Code  for  Child  Development  Facili- 
ties. The  facilities  would  be  financed  through 
a  new  Child  Development  Facility  Insurance 
Fund. 

Meanwhile,  a  National  Center  for  Child 
Development  would  foster  "research"  A 
Child  Development  Research  Council  would 
smile  upon  It  all 

The  bill  would  provide  "free"  care  for 
all    ch.ldren   of   famllteB   earning    not   mora 
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than  $4,330  a  year.  Other  children  would  pay 
a   small   fee.   Congressman   Bradema«   coiiid 

not  really  say  what  the  program  might  coet 

maybe  $350  million  In  fiscal  "73 — but  tbe 
House  authorization  Is  open-ended. 

The  bill  contemplates,  ultimately,  federal 
support  of  "the  entire  range  of  services  that 
have  to  do  with  the  development  of  a  child." 

Doubtless  the  contrivers  of  this  nightmare 
had  good  Intentions  In  the  context  of  a  80- 
vletlzed  society.  In  which  children  are  re- 
garded as  wards  of  the  state  and  raised  In 
stale-controlled  communee,  the  scheme 
would  make  beautiful  sense. 

But  It  is  monstrous  to  concoct  any  such 
plan  for  a  sixjlety  that  still  cherishes  the  val- 
ues I  however  they  may  be  abused)  of  home, 
family,  church  and  parental  control. 

This  bill  contains  the  seeds  for  destruction 
of  Middle  America;  and  if  Richard  NUon 
signs  It,  he  will  have  forfeited  his  last  frail 
claim  on   Middle  Americas  support. 


SAVE  POINT  REYES  PENINSULA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAi,rroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  27,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  Califomian  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  I  feel  that  I  must  add 
my  voice  to  those  of  my  feUow  Califor- 
nians  in  support  of  savmg  the  Point 
Reyes  Peninsula.  To  fail  to  act  to  protect 
and  save  this  area  would  be  a  crime 
agamst  nature  and  a  crime  against  futtire 
generations  of  Americans.  The  National 
Park  Service's  5,150  acre  wilderness  pro- 
posal, while  better  than  no  plan  at  all,  is 
really  quite  inadequate  to  the  task  that 
lies  before  us.  Large  areas  have  been  ex- 
cluded and  the  National  Park  Service 
plan,  absurdly  enough,  includes  no 
shoreline. 

I  support  the  alternative  proposal  for 
36,000  acres  of  wilderness  as  recom- 
mended by  a  coalition  of  citizen  conserva- 
tion groups.  This  proposal  would  pro- 
tect some  25  miles  of  ocean  and  bay 
shoreline  and  tidelands — a  necessity  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  In  addition  to  the 
Mt.  Wittenberg  area  proposed  by  the 
Park  Service,  it  Includes  the  southern 
portion  of  the  seashore  from  Bear  Val- 
ley Trail  to  Pablo  Point,  Drakes  and 
Limantour  Esteros  and  Limantous  Spit, 
Tomales  Point,  the  full  length  of  Point 
Reyes  Beach  and  the  shoreUne  of  Point 
Reyes    Headland. 

Generous  wilderness  protection  for  the 
Point  Reyes  area  is  important,  not  only 
because  of  the  amazing  and  gentle  beauty 
of  this  area,  but  also  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  the  millions  of  people  who  live 
in  the  San  Francisco  bay  area — people 
who  desperately  need  the  peace  and  tran- 
quility that  wilderness  areas  can  pro\'lde. 

There  are  several  drawbacks  inherent 
In  the  National  Park  Service  plan.  Al- 
thotigh  public  meetings  cm  the  overall 
conceptual  master  plans  are  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  present  National 
Park  Service  policies  do  not  provide  for 
any  citizen  involvement  in  the  decisions 
following  adoption  of  the  generalized 
master  plan  I  feel  that  citizens  must  be 
able  to  have  a  chance  to  review  the  Im- 
portant action  plans  which  touch  upcm 
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such  Important  questions  as  the  specLflcs 
of  proposed  developments  and  the  loca- 
tion and  design  of  major  roads.  The  mas- 
ter plan  should  recommend  that  a  rep- 
resentative citizens  advisory  board  be 
established  for  the  Point  Reyes  wilder- 
ne.ss  refuge. 

In  addition,  most  of  the  national  sea- 
shore under  the  present  Park  Service 
plan  would  be  designated  as  class  III. 
This  means  that  this  land  could  con- 
ceivably be  exploited  and  developed  for 
commercial  profit.  We  could  see  this  area 
logged,  grazed,  and  hotdog  standed  out 
of  its  beauty.  Except  for  those  lands 
where  we  In  the  Ccwigress  have  .specifical- 
ly permitted  dair>'  cow  or  cattle  ranch- 
ing, thi.s  land  .should  be  protected  more 
stringentb'  than  present  plans  pro\ide. 
Thi.s  area  should  remain  wild  and  beau- 
tiful and  should  not  be  developed. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  those  in  the 
Park  Service  who  studied  this  area  and 
wTote  this  master  plan  were  Irving  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  jieople  of 
California  and  America.  However,  this 
conceptual  plan  omits  details  which  ab- 
solutely must  be  open  to  public  review. 
It  omits  specifics  which  are  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  eflort  to  .save  this  area. 
For  example,  the  ma-ster  plan  states  the 
principle  that  the  automobile  must  be 
phased  out  of  the  proposed  park  area 
However,  no  deadlines  are  given  and  no 
real  procedural  guarantees  are  provided. 
We  in  the  Congres.'^.  perliap.s  even  more 
than  other  American.s,  know  that  this 
could  well  mean  that  tins  ijrinciple  might 
never  become  reality — and  that  even  if 
the  principle  becomes  practice  it  may  be 
too  late.  In  my  view,  private  automobile-s 
should  be  excluded  from  this  lovely  area 
and  for  one  reason  only — to  accommo- 
date masses  of  private  automobiles  would 
mean  the  destruction  of  tlie  area.  Do  we 
want  to  see  miles  of  asphalt,  parking  lot-s, 
and  traffic  jams  in  the  beautiful  and 
primitive  area?  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
wish  that,  and  so  we  mast  act  to  pre- 
vent it.  Naturally,  when  we  exclude  pri- 
vate automobiles  from  an  area  such  as 
this,  alternate,  public,  mean.s  of  trans- 
portation must  be  provided.  This  aspect 
of  the  proposed  park  has  not  been  given 
the  attention  it  deserves  in  the  master 
plan.  We  are  not  talking  here  about  just 
another  beach  and  jast  some  trees  This 
area  is  unequaled  anywhere  in  the  world 
for  its  majestic  seacoajst,  its  lovely  green 
and  rolling  hills  and  its  exquisite  forests. 

Tills  "island  in  time"  provides  us  with 
a  rare  opportumty  to  save  something 
that  soon  will  be  gone  and  that  cannot 
be  recreated.  We  have  other  areas 
where  ixK)ple  ran  drive  to  the  beach, 
stroll  down  a  boardwalk,  visit  conces- 
sionary stands  and  spend  a  Saturday  af- 
ternoon. This  is  all  right,  but  we  do  not 
want  all  of  our  sea.shore  and  all  of  the 
few  natural  areas  that  remain  to  end  up 
this  way.  We  in  the  West,  perhaps,  have 
the  good  fortune  to  have  more  wild  and 
untamed  land  surrounding  us  than  in 
some  other  areas  of  our  country  There 
really  is  no  joy  similar  to  that  of  hiking 
into  the  Sierra,  into  an  area  where  there 
are  no  roads,  no  cars,  no  machines,  no 
businesses  and  no  crowds.  We  cannot 
preserve  all  of  our  land  in  tliis  way.  But, 
by  some  miracle,  Point  Reyes,  just  a 
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few  miles  from  San  Francisco,  has  re- 
mained in  tliis  primitive  state. 

At  present,  wilderness  areas  are  more 
accessible  to  those  with  middle-class  in- 
come than  to  lower-incomed  families. 
Point  Reyes  could  be  a  place  where  peo- 
ple of  all  incomes  and  all  races  could 
have  easy  access  to  lovely  wilderness.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  final  plan  for 
this  park  area  will  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude 36.000  acres,  with  provisions  for 
cheap  and  rapid  public  transportation 
from  the  population  centers  m  the  bay 
area,  to  the  lovely  hiking  trails  of  Point 
Reyes  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  here  in 
Congress  to  assist  In  this  effort 

Most  of  all,  I  hope  to  see  some  action 
on  this  question  quickly— to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  wilderness  and  the  success 
of  all  our  efforts  to  serve  the  people  of 
California. 


LIBERATION  BY  COMMUNICATION 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tins  past 
Saturday.  October  23,  1971.  tlie  Ameri- 
can-Hungarian community  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capita]  and  the  entire  Metro- 
politan area,  commemorated  the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  1956  Hungarian 
Revolution. 

Presenting  the  keynote  address  on  this 
occasion  was  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  New  York  'Mr.  Hor- 
TON'  who  discas-sed  most  cogently  the 
present  international  realities  of  the 
1970's  and  how  they  differ  from  the  stark, 
cold  war  days  of  the  mid-1950's 

He  also,  however,  made  the  concomi- 
tant point  tiiat  during  this  15-year  period 
since  the  1956  revolution,  we  as  a  nation 
liave  largely  forgotten  the  lessons  learned 
during  the  1950's  about  the  political  and 
military  aspects  of  Communi.st  totali- 
tarianism Particularly  among  our  young 
people  who  do  not  remember  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Berlin  wall  and  who  cannot 
envision  what  it  would  be  like  to  hve  sur- 
rounded by  gun  towers  and  barbed  wire, 
the.se  lessons  must  be  reiterated 

I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  address  of 
our  coUeagrue  from  New  York  'Mr.  Hor- 
TON'  before  the  dinner  commemorating 
the  15th  anniversarv'  of  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  be  included  m  the  Record  at 
tills  point. 

The  address  follows: 

Text  or  Congrf-.s.sma.v  Horton's  Remarks  in 
His  Ketnoti  Address  at  the  Dinner  Com- 
memorating THE   15th   ANNIVEKART  Or  THB 
1956     Hungarian     Revoltttion,     National 
Press  Club,  Washington,  DC. 
(Dinner  sponsors:  American  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  the  Commemoration  of  the  15th 
Anniversary    of    the   Hungarian    Revolution. 
Congressman  Prank  Horton   Chairman,  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters  Federation,  Dr.  An- 
dras  Pog&ny.  President) 

liberation  by  communication 
".  .  .  may  a  ray  of  hope  reach  our  long 
tried  people  who  at  this  moment  endure  tie 
fifth  day  ot  tx>niba,  shells,  and  flanging  death 
bearing  witness,  before  Ood  and  the  world, 
of  their  will  to  be  free — a  people  whoee  boob 
are  being  dragged  Into  slavery:   whose  chll- 
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dren  with  their  last  breath  cry  "help"  from 
wrecked  homes,  hospitals,  and  shelters: 
whose  women  stand  before  looted  stores,  fac- 
ing stark  famine. 

"Ardently  I  pray  God  to  bleee  you  and  your 
people.  Mr  President — to  guard  and  gtiide 
America  m  gaining  the  common  goal  of 
peace  and  Joy  for  a  troubled  world  May  the 
Almighty  grant  that  you  thrive  and  wax 
strong  On  the  threshold  of  a  happier  future, 
I  beg  you  not  to  forget — never  to  forget — 
this  small  gallant  nation  braving  anguish 
and  death  In  the  cause  of  mankind  "* 

With  these  word?  Josef  Cardinal  Mtnd- 
szenty  Prince  Primate  of  Hungary,  wrote  to 
President  Dwight  D  Elsenhower  on  Novem- 
ber 8  1956.  I  couid  think  of  no  man  on  earth 
whose  words  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
open  my  remarks  on  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  Freedom  Fighters  revolution  No  man.  in- 
cluding those  who  died  in  that  revolution, 
and  including  those  who  were  exiled  forever 
from  their  homelar.d.  has  made  a  greater 
sacrifice  than  Cardinal  Mxiidszenty  m  the 
cause  of  his  people  and  his  church  Virtually 
Imprisoned  by  circum-stance  m  the  American 
legation  in  Budafjest,  as  a  haven  from  certain 
death  during  the  revolution  Cardinal  Mlnd- 
szenty  has  now  made  an  even  greater  sacri- 
tice — imprisoning  his  soul  and  his  freecom 
of  expression  in  exchange  lor  his  personal 
freedom,  and  in  exchange  for  a  chance  for 
the  Pope  to  melt  the  Ice  that  has  froeen  re- 
lations between  Hungary  and  Rome  for  the 
past    15  years. 

While  Cardinal  Mindszenty  may  not,  for 
the  moment,  be  able  to  share  with  us  hjs 
memories  and  his  feelings  about  the  people 
of  Hungary,  we  can  and  we  must  turn  to  his 
word.s  spoken  in  the  past,  lu  commemora- 
iiug   this  valiant   try  for  freedom. 

The  Cardinal's  prayer  for  President  Eisen- 
hower and  the  American  people  contains  two 
vital  and  moving  points  First,  that  America 
thrive  and  be  strong  so  that  we  can  gain 
the  common  goal  of  peace  and  Joy  for  man- 
kind, and  second,  that  America  not  forget- 
never  forget — the  gallant  and  anguished  na- 
tion of  Hungary. 

How  far  have  we  come  lu  seeking  these 
goals  since  the  Cardinal  penned  his  letter 
in  the  dark  days  of  early  November.  1956? 
We  have  come  far,  yes,  but  by  no  means 
far  enough. 

We  have  gone  through  years  of  anguished 
debate  about  whether  the  United  States,  at 
b  moment  when  it  enjoyed  unquestioned  mil- 
itary superiority  In  the  world,  could  have,  or 
should  have  used  its  strength  to  face  down 
the  threat  of  the  Russian  bloodbath.  We 
have  gone  through  years  of  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort to  keep  the  question  of  Soviet  occupa- 
tion and  stifling  of  Hungary  and  other  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe  before  the  United 
Nations. 

But  where  are  we  today?  W^hat  is  the  status 
of  America's  progress  toward  fulfilling  Car- 
dinal Mindszenty's  goal  of  bringing  peace 
and  Joy  to  a  troubled  world? 

For  those  who  long  to  turn  the  clock  back 
to  1956.  for  those  who  wish  we  would  return 
to  the  day  when  the  seams  of  world  order 
were  held  together  almost  solely  by  unques- 
tioned American  military  superiority  and  by 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  U.S  troops  en- 
circling the  communist  vwjrld,  we  have  not 
come  far  enough. 

For  those  who  see  opportunity  for  im- 
proving the  plight  of  communist  peoples 
through  other  than  military  means,  however, 
we  have  come  very  far  Indeed.  No  man  or 
woman  who  is  familiar  with  the  awesome 
nuclear  power  that  has  been  amassed  by  the 
Soviets  and  ourselves  can  believe  that  the 
solution  to  freeing  the  minds  and  lives  of  the 
captive  peoples  lies  in  a  military  confron- 
tation between  us  and  the  Russians.  None 
of  us  should  seek  the  sacrifice  of  this  entire 
planet  as  the  price  for  any  goal ! 

I  think  most  of  us  are  able  to  discern  the 
International  realities  of  the  1970's,  and  per- 
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cclve  how  ihey  differ  Irom  the  starlt.  oold 
war  days  of  the  mid- 1 960 's.  I  think  that 
President  NUon  captured  the  essence  ot  pres- 
ent realities  when  he  made  hl«  acceptance 
speech  at  the  Miami  convention  In  Auguat 
of  1968  There  he  stated  that  It  would  be 
his  goal  to  seek  a  generation  of  peace.  He 
stated  that  this  would  have  to  be  achieved 
by  ending  the  era  of  confrontation — very 
ditngerous  confrontation — between  the  su- 
perpowers of  the  earth  He  states  that  the 
generation  ot  peace  would  be  ushered  In  by 
what  he  called  an  era  of  negotiation,  but  he 
very  forcefully  made  the  point  that  such  an 
era  could  only  succeed  If  America  Is  nego- 
tiating from  a  position  of  strength,  not  of 
weakness. 

There  are  many  In  this  nation,  and  many 
in  this  room  who,  because  of  their  bitter  ex- 
perience* with  the  communists,  and  their 
Justlflable  distrust  of  communist  leaders — 
based  on  the  lessons  of  history — shudder  at 
the  thought  of  any  meaningful  negotiation 
with  the  communist  world  In  the  years  of 
the  1940'8  and  1950'8,  we  could  well  afford 
to  deal  with  the  comnuiiilat  world  on  our 
own  terms  Ovir  military  superiority  In  Eu- 
rope, in  the  Near  East  In  the  Haclrtc  and  In 
Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  at  home,  even  per- 
mitted us  the  luxury  of  virtually  denying 
the  existence  of  Communist  China  and  her 
750  (XX), OCX)  people 

In  the  world  at  the  1970'8,  however,  we 
cannot  base  the  foreign  policy  of  free  na- 
tions or  of  our  own  nation  on  the  world  aa 
we  wish  It  were  if  our  policies  are  to  be 
•ucceBafuI,  they  must  be  b«s«d  on  tte  re- 
aJlUes  of  our  world  as  It  U  today— whether 
these  realities  are  popular  or  unpopular. 
Only  In  this  way  can  we  hope  to  change 
these  realltlee,  and  to  have  a  say  In  how 
they  will  change. 

These  are  tumultuous  days  for  those  who 
do  not  want  to  see  changed  the  policies  and 
the  a.ri«uinptujns  of  world  order  which  exl.sted 
In  1956  FV»r  In  theee  months  the  fr*e  world 
Is  undergoing  an  accelerat^l  evolution  into 
reality  Until  a  short  time  ago,  America  was 
clinging  to  the  military,  political  and  eco- 
nomic foreign  policies  which  had  been  forged 
for  vise  In  the  post-war  era  America  and  her 
leaders  were  reluctant  to  shed  their  image 
of  a  world  led  and  dominated  by  America 
alone — to  shed  their  Image  of  an  America 
which  was  wealthy  enough  to  carry  on  her 
shoulders  all  of  the  burdens  for  economic 
development  of  the  war-torn  nations  of  Bti- 
rope  and  the  Pacific,  and  strong  enough  to 
■boulder  the  defense  of  those  nations  against 
oonununlsm. 

President  Nixon  haa  seen  that  In  order  to 
enter  the  era  of  negotiation  from  a  position 
of  strength,  we  will  have  to  assess  our  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses  as  realistically  and 
as  pragmatically  ne  our  adversaries  do.  He 
perceived  that  the  .is.<iumptlon8  of  the  pwst- 
war  era  will  have  to  be  adjusted  to  the  re- 
alities of  today.  If,  Indeed,  we  are  to  attain 
a  true  position  of  strength. 

As  a  result,  we  have  seen  major  changes 
In  American  economic  and  military  foreign 
policies.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  states  that  the 
area  defense  alliances  of  the  post-war  era 
must  quickly  evolve  into  true  defense  part- 
nerships— with  each  ally  bearing  his  fair 
share  of  the  expense  and  the  manpower  and 
hardware  burden  of  defending  his  own  re- 
gion The  Doctrine  recognizes  the  np<»d  to 
view  NATO,  for  example,  as  our  adversaries 
view  it.  If  NATO  were  to  remain  an  alliance 
which  Is  almost  completely  dependent  on 
American  military  i>ower  and  American 
money,  its  true  defenses  against  C->mniunlsm 
in  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  W')uld  be 
strong  in  name  only  As  long  ixe.  N.^ro  allies 
feel  completely  free  to  vorn  .fmerlcan  p<^l- 
cles  at  the  same  time  they  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  life  behind  an  American  military  shMd. 
then  there  Is  no  true  strength  to  this  alii- 
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ance,  or  to  any  other  alllanoe  which  la  based 
on  the  saoM  empty  jvonounoements  of 
strength. 

If  the  communists  realize  this,  we  must 
realize  it  ourselves,  and  we  and  our  allies 
must  be  willing  to  make  the  hard  decisions 
needed  to  give  real  strength  and  partnership 
to  these  alliances.  The  way  to  do  this  Is  not 
by  unilaterally  withdrawing  American  mlll- 
lary  .support  from  these  alliances,  tut  by  en- 
couraging and  even  coercing  our  allies  to  pull 
Ihelr  share  of  the  weight. 

X  think  that  the  President  haa  withstood 
great  pre-.sureH  from  people  wanting  to  Isolate 
America  mlllt4irily  and  economically.  While 
he.  along  with  many  of  us  In  the  Congress 
have  s«jught  tt)  cut  the  fat  from  America's 
military  estabUshment  and  defense  budget, 
wo  have  taken,  and  must  continue  to  take 
greai  care  not  to  cut  the  muscle  and  bone 
from  our  defenses  To  do  so  would  be  to  put 
us  In  a  fxwltloii  of  weakness  at  the  crucial 
time  when  we  need  a  position  of  strength 
from  which  to  negotiate. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  our  new  eco- 
nomic policies.  How  long,  ladlcss  and  gentle- 
men, have  our  trading  partners  in  the  free 
world  refused  to  relinquish  the  favored  treat- 
ment they  were  given  In  the  1940'3  and  1950'8 
as  war-torn  nations  suffering  the  after- 
math of  World  War  II?  Originally,  their  trade 
barriers  were  erected  to  protect  their  slowly 
deve. oping  economies,  while  they  rebuilt 
from  the  ruins  of  war  At  the  same  time. 
Uncle  Sam,  who  had  nearly  all  of  the  gold 
and  a  huge  trade  surplus  could  afford  to  pur- 
sue the  principles  of  free  trade,  while  our 
trading  partners  licked  their  wartime  wounds 
behind  the  shield  of  economic  protection- 
ism   and    American    military    strength. 

After  negotiation  failed,  and  while  Amer- 
ica's economy  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  our 
Pres.dent  finally  was  forced  to  take  drastic 
and  unilateral  action  to  set  e<-onomlc  policies 
which  are  in  line  with  the  realities  of  the 
1970s.  Germany.  France  and  Japan  are  no 
longer  war-torn,  developing  economies.  They 
are  modern,  efflclent  and  productive  econo- 
mies, well  able  to  compete  with  an  American 
industrial  plant,  which  in  many  areas  is 
older,  less  efficient  and  more  costly  than 
theirs.  The  President  haa  given  our  trading 
partners  a  stark  and  simple  choice.  Either 
they  demonstrate  willingness  to  understand 
America's  economic  problems,  as  we  have  un- 
derstood theirs  for  the  past  26  years,  either 
they  cooperate  in  establishing  a  realistic 
world  economic  order  which  can  benefit  all 
of  us.  or  we  will  pursue  policies  that  will 
severely  limit  their  access  to  lucrative  Amer- 
ican consumer  markets. 

Imposing  a  unilateral  10%  surcharge  on 
Imports  and  removing  the  gold-tiacklng  of 
the  dollar  are  drastic  steps  But  they  may  be 
what  Is  needed  to  forge  economic  partner- 
ships In  the  free  world  that  are  truly  strong. 

Again,  we  must  be  willing  to  see  our 
strengths  and  weaknesses  as  our  adversaries 
see  them.  The  Soviets  know  that  America 
cannot  continue  to  support  huge  mllltanr' 
operations  abroad  and  pursue  international 
economic  policies  that  will  drain  our  pro- 
ductivity and  our  wealth,  and  still  provide 
the  resources  needed  to  solve  the  domestic 
problems  of  the  American  people — problems 
that  must  be  solved  if  we  are  Ui  be  a  strong 
nation  in  any  true  sense 

We  must  see  these  realities  and  niu.st  make 
the  dlflBcult  adjustments  to  meet  them  head- 
on.  I  think  the  result  win  be  a  free  world 
which  Is  far  more  formidable  an  adversary 
to  world  communism  than  the  world  In 
which  we  live  today  It  will  be  more  formi- 
dable because  all  free  peoples  will  be  In  It 
t<:>gether.  gaining  equal  benehts,  and  shoul- 
dering equal  burdens 

TTils  is  my  concept  of  the  position  Of 
strength  which  the  free  world  must  find  It- 
self In  before  we  can  undertake  the  era  ot 
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negotiation  that  Is  beginning  now.  Si>eaklng 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  we  are,  at  last,  facing  up  to  these  reali- 
ties. 

Early  In  my  remarks  I  asked  the  question — 
how  far  have  we  come  In  seeking  the  two 
goals  which  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  expressed 
In  his  prayer  for  President  Elsenhower  15 
years  ago?  My  answer  to  the  first  goal — that 
America  thrive  and  be  strong,  so  we  can  be 
ready  to  gain  the  common  goal  of  p>eace  for 
mankind — Is  a  very  hopeful  answer  tonight. 
As  I  said  earlier,  we  have  made  some  prog- 
ress, but  have  not  come  far  enough  There 
is  still  a  danger  of  communist  expansion  into 
third  world  nations  Today,  both  Cuba  and 
Chile  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  under 
commtmLst  rule  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  pre- 
cariously balaiiced  on  the  brink  of  oommu- 
nlst  takeover,  while  South  'Vietnam  seems 
belter  able  to  defend  Itself  sigalnst  commu- 
nism than  at  any  time  In  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. 

Of  course,  the  Cardinal's  first  goal  1«  far 
from  fulfilled.  The  peoples  of  Hungary,  East- 
ern Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  other  nations  are  still 
under  the  yoke  of  u>talltttrlanlam 

But  I  believe  an  Important  step  has  been 
taken  towaxd  tills  goal  Instead  of  pursuing 
policies  founded  on  delusion  and  the  reali- 
ties of  the  past,  we  are  now  pursuing  policies 
that  can  prepare  us  for  the  era  we  are  enter- 
ing, 

I  welcome  this  progress  in  meeting  the 
first  goal  with  a  very  strong  warning  that  we 
cannot  succeed  if  we  Ignore  the  Cardinal's 
second  goal.  That  U  that  America  and  the 
free  world  not  forget — never  forget — what 
the  people  of  Hungary  fought  and  died  for 
In  1956. 

I  am  not  at  all  happy  with  the  progreea 
we  are  making  toward  fulfilling  the  Cardlo 
nal's  second  goal. 

Just  as  It  Is  vital  that  we  know  ourselves, 
our  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  our  adver- 
sary kncws  them,  we  must  eAao  know  and 
understand  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
our  adversary.  Our  people  must  understand 
these  realities  too,  and  must  never  be  al- 
lowed to  forget  them. 

The  goal  of  liberating  the  spirits  and  the 
lives  of  Hungarians  and  other  peoples  Ilrlng 
under  communism  Is  not  going  to  be  ob- 
tained through  military  confrontation  or 
war. 

The  possibility  of  liberation  by  the  sword 
Is  too  doubtful,  and  the  costs  to  mankind 
are  too  great  to  pursue  policies  of  liberation 
with  bombs  and  guns. 

Our  task  is  more  complex  than  mounting 
a  physical  invasion  with  tanks,  planes  and 
troops.  We  must  Instead  lake  Uie  other  road. 
We  must  pursue  the  liberation  of  oppressed 
peoples  with  ideas,  with  exposure  and  with 
communication.  TWs  kind  of  liberation  Is 
not  as  heroic,  as  dramatic  or  as  quick  to  come 
by  as  are  military  onslaughts  But  the  re- 
sults of  liberation  by  communication  caii  be 
far  more  lasting  and  more  beneficial  to  the 
well-being  and  freedom  of  mankind. 

This  must  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  America 
as  she  enters  the  era  of  negotiation  with 
Moscow  and  Peking  But  this  goal  will  not 
be  achieved  If  our  only  preparation  Is  to 
strengthen  ourselves  militarily  and  economi- 
cally We  must  be  ready  In  spirit  and  In  the 
understanding  and  education  of  our  own 
pei>ple  as  well. 

TfKlay,  we  are  woefully  lacking  In  this 
kind  of  preparation. 

The  experience  of  Vietnam,  and  the  trage- 
dies of  racial  conflict  here  and  elsewhere  In 
the  world  have  weakened  the  free  spirit  of 
the  American  people  At  a  Ume  when  the 
free  Institutions  of  oiu-  own  nation  are  un- 
der severe  attack  from  both  the  right  and 
left,  we  have  Indeed,  forgotten  the  lessons 
of  Hungary    and  of  October  23rd,  1956. 
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Today,  the  young  people  In  our  own  coun- 
try, at  the  same  time  they  are  asking  prob- 
ing questions  about  Improving  freedom  in 
America,  are  not  raising  questions  about  the 
plight  of  human  freedom  in  the  communist 
world.  Too  many  Americans  see  communism 
only  as  an  academic  philosophy  They  see 
It  as  an  Ideal  economic  system  where  wealth 
Is  to  be  distributed  equally  according  to  the 
needs  of  all  people  They  see  the  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  communist  theor>'  with- 
out remembering  to  question  and  deplore 
the  political  and  military  aspecw  of  com- 
munist totalitarianism. 

When  the  communists  come  to  the  nego- 
tiating table,  they  will  come  with  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  our  system  and  of  our  peo- 
ple. They  are  treated  dally  to  accounts  of 
conflicts  within  our  country  and  the  free 
world.  Our  freedom  of  expression  and  free- 
dom of  the  press  does  not  permit  us  to  hide 
these  truths  from  them. 

I  fear  that  our  people  will  not  be  as  well 
prepared  to  understand  communism  and  to- 
talitarianism We  as  a  nation  have  largely 
forgotten  the  lessons  of  the  Berlin  wall  We 
have  forgotten  why  freedom  fighters  battled 
Soviet  tank  troops  with  sticks  and  stones. 
We  don't  take  the  time  to  envision  what  11 
would  be  like  to  live  in  a  nation  surrounded 
by  gun  towers,  barbed  wire  and  mine-fields. 
We  pass  lightly  over  news  articles  about  So- 
viet oppression  of  Je-WF  and  other  mlnorlllee. 
We  read  and  then  forget  accounts  of  artists 
and  writers  t>elng  condenMied  to  mental  In- 
stitutions in  Russia  for  daring  to  express 
themselves  freely — daring  to  dissent  from  the 
communist  line 

Some  Americans  feel  that  In  order  to  have 
hojje  for  world  peace  through  negotiation 
with  the  communists,  we  must  somehow 
think  nice  thoughts  about  communism,  that 
we  mtist  play  down  the  suppression  of  hu- 
man freedom  that  occurs  behind  communist 
borders. 

It  haa  become  so  unfashionable  to  speak 
up  about  the  human  aspects  of  communism 
that  Americans  who  feel  deeply  about  com- 
munist oppression  have  too  often  been  desig- 
nated as  fanatics  or  right-wingers  We  saw 
a  sad  example  of  this  in  American  news- 
papers this  week  Press  accounts  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  deplorable  attack  that  was 
made  on  Premier  Koeygin  In  Ottawa,  labeled 
the  Hungarian  FYeedom  FM^hters  Federation 
as  a  quote,  "right-wing  group  "  I  totally 
reject  such  a  label,  and  you  should  reject  It. 
Are  the  freedom  fighters  right  wing  because 
they  lived  under  communism  and  fought  to 
free  themselves?  Are  they  rtght  wing  be- 
cause they  want  the  world  to  know  what 
life  under  communism  is  like? 

This  convenient  kind  of  labeling  Is  danger- 
ous to  our  society.  I  sun  very  far  from  being 
right  wing,  or  even  a  conservative  Congress- 
man. Yet.  I  have  been  fighting  for  nine  years 
In  Congre.ss  and  In  my  home  community  to 
make  Americans  think  about  the  meaning 
of  communism  from  the  standpoint  of  hu- 
man freedom. 

On  the  first  day  of  every  Congress  I  have 
served  In,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  create 
a  special  committee  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  examine  our  foreign  policy 
from  a  standpoint  that  takes  .oelf -determina- 
tion Into  account.  At  first,  my  resolution 
called  for  a  Select  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations,  But  that  phrase  has  become  so  un- 
popular In  official  WashlngUin  that  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
to  create  a  Committee  on  Sel(-Determlna- 
tlon.  hoping  It  would  gain  more  acceptance. 
The  purpose  of  this  committee  would  not  be 
to  advocate  foreign  policies  that  seek  to 
liberate  communist  nations,  or  any  other  na- 
tions militarily  Instead,  ii  would  take  a  good, 
hard  look  at  whether  or  not  our  foreign 
policies  are  In  line  with   the   goal   of  self- 
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determination  of  peoples.  It  would  examine 
our  relations  with  not  only  communist  gov- 
erimients,  but  rightist  military  dictatorships 
a.s   well,  from   that   standpoint. 

In  addition.  I  have  made  It  a  point  to 
participate  each  year  in  the  celebration  of 
Captive  Nations'  week  I  have  on  hundreds 
of  occasions,  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  point  out  the  miseries  of  people  liv- 
ing under  commvinlst  rule.  Last  year  at  this 
time.  I  entered  into  the  Congressional  Record 
a  detailed  account  of  a  new  passport  reg- 
ulation which  was  promulgated  under  the 
Kadar  regime.  I  wanted  to  let  the  American 
people  know  that  this  regulation  is  not  a 
loosening  of  freedom  of  travel  for  Hungar- 
ians. Instead,  It  Is  a  sinister  tool  seeking  to 
discredit  and  punish  the  families  of  those 
Hungarians  who  have  left  Hungary,  and  who 
dare  to  speak  out  about  oppression  In  that 
country. 

As  you  know,  each  year,  under  both  Pres- 
ident Johnson  atui  President  Nixon,  the  Pres- 
idential proclamation  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  Is  worded  more  softly  p.nd  more  subtly, 
and  Is  given  less  and  less  publicity.  Why?  Are 
we  afraid  to  tell  our  own  people  what  life 
under  communism  Is  like''  Are  we  afraid  that 
this  will  ruffle  the  leathers  cf  communist 
leaders^?  Are  we  afraid  that  we  will,  by  tell- 
ing the  truth,  be  encouraging  resistance  to 
the.se  regimes  at  home  and  abroad?  I  think 
these  are  exactly  the  reasons  that  commun- 
ist oppression  Is  downplayed  by  our  diplo- 
mats and  our  government  leaders  P<:t  the 
same  reason,  it  was  impossible  for  our  Amer- 
ican Citizens  Committee  to  commemorate 
the  15th  Anniversary  to  get  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  to  agree  to  serve  as  an  honorary 
chairman.  Why.  when  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  and 
two  distinguished  Senators,  Including  the 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Party  are  willing 
to  associate  themselves  with  this  com- 
memoration, should  the  Federal  executive 
branch  be  taking  all  pains  to  avoid  this 
event? 

Commemorating  the  revolution  does  not 
mean  that  America  gives  support  to  any  exile 
or  revolutionary  government  of  captive  coun- 
tries. It  merely  means  that  we  will  not  per- 
mit ourselves  to  forget  Cardinal  Mindszenty's 
second  goal. 

If  our  diplomats  feel  that  In  order  to  con- 
duct successful  relations  and  negotiations 
with  the  communists,  we  must  try  to  forget 
about  the  events  of  1956,  and  the  events  of 
1968  m  Czechoslovakia,  I  think  they  are  sad- 
ly mlslEiken. 

I  do  not  notice,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munists, any  attempt  to  downplay  their 
steady  diet  of  an tl- Imperial  1st.  anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda.  They  do  not  seem  to  feel 
the  need  to  tell  their  people  how  wonderful 
we  Americans  are  In  order  to  prepare  for 
negotiations  with  us. 

On  the  contrary.  I  would  like  to  recall  a 
television  broadcast  I  saw  Just  this  past 
Tliursday  evening.  The  CBS  program.  "Slxty- 
minuies  '  carried  an  excellent  interview  with 
a  noted  Chinese  author.  Dr  Han  Suyln.  who 
had  Just  returned  from  a  seven-week  visit  to 
Peking,  and  from  talks  with  Cho  En  Lai.  She 
Is  a  personal  friend  of  many  Chinese  com- 
munist leaders,  and  Is  In  sympathy  with  their 
regime. 

She  was  asked  whether  the  Chinese  would 
take  down  the  huge  antl-lmperialisl  posters 
which  are  plentiful  In  every  Chinese  city,  so 
as  not  to  embarrass  President  Nixon  when 
he  visits  China  next  year  Her  reply  is  one 
which  contains  an  Important  lesson  for  the 
people  and  leaders  of  America 

She  said  it  was  important  to  the  Chinese 
people  that  the  President  see  them  as  they 
really  are  She  saw  no  need  to  hide  them 
from  him  the  strong  differences  between 
their  system  and  the  American  system.  She 
said  that  negotiation  and  co-existence  do  not 
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mean  that  Chinese  have  to  change  their 
opinion  about  capitalism  or  ImpenaJism. 

In  order  for  us  to  negotiate  and  co-exist 
peacefully  with  communism  should  It  be 
necessary  for  us  ^o  forget  our  own  principles 
of  individual  rights  and  human  freedom? 
May  we  not  decry  and  publldy  deplore  the 
oppression  of  human  beings  by  totalitarian 
rulers  in  the  wwld?  I  say  we  can,  and  we 
must! 

If  we  permit  ourselves  to  forget  the  second 
goal  of  Mindszenty's  prayer,  then  we  will 
weaken  the  position  of  free  men  at  the  ne- 
gotiating tables.  Then  we  will  be  unprepared 
and  uni^ble  to  liberate  anyone  with  Ideas. 
with  comxnunicallon. 

We  have  too  much  to  be  proud  of  as  free 
men.  We  have  no  reason  to  pay  lip  semce  to. 
or  to  speak  softly  about  oppreeslon  or  about 
principles  we  abhor 

This  is  why,  my  friends,  we  must  not  allow 
our  government  to  return  to  the  Kadar  re- 
gime, the  crown  of  St.  Stephen.  This  symbol 
of  legitimate  constitutiona;  government  has 
lived  for  a  thousand  years  In  the  minds  of 
all  Hungarians  It  remains  a  symbol  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people  of  Hungary  Should  our  diplomats 
pretend  that  there  is  no  oppression  today  In 
Hungary?  Should  they  use  the  holy  crown 
as  a  bargaining  tool  to  win  some  small  eco- 
nomic concessions  or  to  smooth  over  our 
bl-lateral  relations? 

The  answer  Is  obvious,  and  It  Is  no. 
Frankly,  I  think  that  Congressman  Hogan. 
Congressman  Scherle  and  others  In  Congress 
have  t>een  successful  m  conveying  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  our 
strong  feeling  that  the  crown  should  not  be 
returned  until  there  is  significant  lmp>rove- 
ment  In  the  personal  freedom  of  the  people 
of  Hungary  I  will  continue  to  vcrtce  this  po- 
sition, and'  voice  it  strongly,  and  I  call  upon 
you  and  upon  all  Americans  not  to  permit 
the  dpcradatlon  of  this  holy  crown  into  a 
crass  diplomatic  bargaining  tool. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we.  on  the  Ameri- 
can Citizens  Committee  have  made  it  our 
primary  goal  to  motivate  Americans — all 
Americans — to  speak  up  about  the  lack  of 
freedom  in  the  Communist  world  Our  efforts 
can  help  to  insure  that  America  never  forgets 
the  lessons  of  Hungary  In  1956  We  have  per- 
suaded governors  mayors  and  clergymen 
throughout  this  counto'  to  speak  out  openly 
in  commemoratuig  this  15th  anniversary. 

But  this  goal  will  not  be  reached  If  we 
only  attend  to  it  every  five  years  We  must 
not  wait  until  the  20th  anniversary  to  change 
the    image    of    communism    in    America 

PV>r  if  we  are  to  accomplish  any  degree 
of  liberation  by  communication,  we  must  not 
ourselves  be  afraid  to  communicate  If  we 
do  not  publicly  and  frequonily  accentuate 
the  differences  between  freedom  and  com- 
munism, as  well  as  the  areas  where  there 
Is  opportunity  for  negotiation  then  any  nego- 
tiations will  be  empty  and  fruiiless 

Just  as  I  have  Joined  the  fight  in  Con- 
gress to  keep  the  voices  of  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty  ringing  m  the  ears 
of  communist  rulers  and  their  peoples,  we 
must  fight  to  keep  the  spirit  of  human  free- 
dom alive  m  the  free  world 

Yes.  we  have  made  excellent  progress 
toward  reaching  the  first  goal  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty's  prayer  But  we  have  lost  ground 
in  assuring  that  America  will  not  forget — 
never  forget,  the  symbolic  lessons  of  Hungary 
in  1956 

Let  us  regain  that  lost  ground  Let  us 
accept  the  realities  of  todays  world,  and 
throw  off  the  illusions  of  the  past  as  we 
prepare  to  deal  from  strength  But  let  us 
recognize  that  no  amount  of  miuiary 
or  economic  strength  can  accomplish  trvie 
peace,  unless  we  are  unafraid  to  speak  up 
for  what  we  stand  for. 

Thank  vou. 
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us.  AND  THE  UN— WHERE 
DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 


HON.  UMAR  BAKER 

or    Tfc»NESSrE 

IN  THE  HUCSE  OF  HEPIIESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971        ' 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  Speaker.  Americans 
continue  to  express  well- justified  out- 
rage at  the  tra«nc  United  Natlon.s  v«»te 
to  oust  NatSonallst  China,  a  faithful 
member  for  more  than  a  qiiarter  of  a 
century.  The  UN.  move  to  admit  a  re- 
Rime  selling  and  maintaining  power 
through  blatant  aggrebslon  comes  at  tlie 
exp)enfie  of  a  peace-loving  member  which 
consistently  has  observed  both  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  charter 

Tennessean5.  Including  my  Third  Dis- 
trict constituents,  rightfully  protest  thl.*! 
liiJasUce  and  demand  Uie  United  State.s 
reassess  its  commitnient  U.)  the  U.N.  in 
light  of  lhi£  decision. 

I  share  with  many  of  my  colleagues  In 
both  houses  of  ConKress  a  deep  concern 
about  the  future  of  the  United  States  In 
the  UN 

While  we  continue  to  pour  out  money 
to  support  this  organization,  other  na- 
tions, reneging  on  tlieir  conimitmenLs. 
ooast  on  our  efforte.  Ironically,  many  of 
these  free-loaders  openly  mtxk  UH  en- 
deavors toward  world  peace,  as  reflected 
by  this  week's  vote 

I  krtow  I  .speak  for  the  majority  In 
tlie  Volunteer  Stat«  Ln  calling  for  a  rc- 
evaiuallon  of  U.S.  financial  support  and 
moral  responsibility  to  tiie  U.N.  If  this 
organization  is  to  constitute  a  viable 
force  for  world  peace,  all  nations  must 
contribute  their  share  We  cannot  and 
should  not  continue  to  shoulder  such  a 
weighty  burden. 

An  excellent  editorial,  wlilch  I  l)elieve 
presents  the  majority  viewpoint  In  ray 
home  Stale.  api.>eared  in  the  October  26 
Nashville,  Tenn  ,  Banner  Its  message  is 
worthy  of  attention  bv  every  Member  of 
Congress  I  am  privileged  to  InchKle  the 
editorial.  "UN  Seals  Own  Death  War- 
rant With  China  Vote."  in  my  remarks: 

Po«  WH<)M  the  Bill  I'mIwS  UN  ar\LJ5  UWN 
Ukath   v.  *«rant  with  China  Voti 

V  A  Am»>aRsacl(>r  CieoTKe  Bvish  csiUfd  ei- 
artly  what  ic  v%r.  the  shmcklng  Unlti-d  Na- 
tlorw  ctP<-lsion  t<i  pxpel  Nationalist  Chink 
whll^  s«>atlii(f  thf  t"> ■miminl.'it  Peking  r*<?lni«. 
It  was  indeed  a  moment  of  Infamy  '  It  was 
an  action  so  monstrous  in  concept  and  In 
conseqiienrea  fore«e««ble  a.s  to  be  noted  by 
friends  of  honor  and  ju.9tlce  a«  a  tot«l  be- 
titiyal. 

Bepresentatlven  there  of  the  nation  thus 
■tabbed  In  the  h«u  k  retired  from  the  scene 
In  dignity— mature  and  sober  and  uprlgtit 
even  In  their  humiliation — while  taunting 
elements  revelling  In  an  orgy  of  power  lust 
sated  danced  In  the  aisles;  a  dlsgmce  to  mark 
•s  symbolic  of  the  moral  degradation  and 
political  license  they  personlfled 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  not  bo 
Impoverished  of  principle  and  Judgment  and 
elementary  decency  as  to  condone — on  any 
ground  the  depraved  reversul  of  at  leaat 
surface  Ideain  and  airn.s  with  which  U.N 
Started  out.  The  United  StaieR  offl-lally  has 
reoognlaed  a  Ben.se  of  rcallittlc  attitude  to- 
ward Red  China,  ordainiog  )>erh.ip«  a  reason- 
ed acceptance  of   the   Tact   that  she   exists — 
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and  whatever  relationships  are  safe  and 
fetuilble.  To  the  end  of  a  rappnwhemeut  in 
degree.  President  Ntion  Is  cou teni plating  a 
joun.ey  tliere^— ae  one  lawerly,  by  luvltaUon, 
to  Moecow  But  there  was  nt)t.  and  l8  not. 
room  m  that  liberalizing  policy  fur  murder- 
ous deelgnii  with  an  enemy  s  knife  la  tiie 
back  of  a  {liend. 

This  nation  fought  bitterly  to  prevent 
that — as  for  years  It  had.  every  time  the 
Cieneral  Assembly  went  Into  session  marked 
by  Ifftwing  delermlnatKin  to  honor  brig- 
and r"-. 

Ihe  tragic  Irony  Is  that  the  vote  for  this 
<^oii.sumiiat€  surrender  came  -  >n  Veterana 
nay  and  the  t>eglunlng  of  United  Nations 
Week- 

The  downbUl  course  and  the  drift  from 
honored  principle  began  with  the  betrayal  of 
Chlarjg  Kai-shek  at  the  Mens  House  confer- 
ence in  Cairo  la  1943  It  wa.s  followed  by 
.Secretary  of  State  Cleorge  C  Marshall  s  sub- 
sequent insistence  on  a  wedding  between  the 
.Sationall.st  Chinese  and  North  China  s  Com- 
munists in  1846—47,  which  drove  the  Nation- 
alist Chinese  to  Taiwan. 

Sln:e  then  US.  Influence  In  the  Far  East 
has  conimuou.siy  eroded.  We  have  sf>ei)t 
billions  of  Bubstauce,  waste<1  the  blood  of 
•hous.iJid.s  ol  our  youth  In  Korea  and  Indo- 
>  luna  while  Mau  and  Ho  with  the  lielp  of 
.Soviet  Hiissla  Joined  in  Uie  coiirticts  which 
have  .eft  Uncle  Sap  economically  bankrupt. 
niliiLarily  hainstrung.  internaliy  riven  poU- 
:icail>  and  Ideoiloglcaily,  and  now  diploniati- 
o.iily  humiliated  before  the  entire  world 

111  the  bitter  UreKS  now  draJaed  from  the 
bottom  of  what  was  almost  a  toast  to  the 
'oiivu.slon  there  -the  aftermath  of  bum- 
bling diplomacy  toward  what  Secretary  Mar- 
.'<haii  knd  his  advisory  retinue  called  "harm- 
leas  af^rartan  reformers  — we  now  are  about 
to  wiuiess  those  alias  agrarian  reformers" 
taking  over  the  peace  machinery  or  the  world. 

It  could  have  been  foretold,  lr<jm  the  mo- 
ment of  the  sacking  of  C>en  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur;  when  with  hl.s  firing  there  was  for- 
mally Inaugurated  the  no- win  policy  In  war: 
Its  biggest  dividend  to  date  having  been  paid 
to  the  enemy  by  last  night  s  vote. 

The  United  .Natlon.s  organization  never  has 
been  united  dehpti.e  Its  name  There  never 
has  been  any  potislbiiuy  it  could  be.  and 
there  certainly  la  no  h<5pe  now  It  ever  will  be 

Bitter  are  those  dregs  In  the  mouth  of  any 
sober  nation  reaMJuuig  for  itself;  with  Its 
eyes  surely  open  uoa.  and  aware  of  the  facts. 

Though  It  o«nnot  erase  the  stain  last 
night's  action  In  contempt  of  It  Inflicted— 
a  trespaciK  on  the  very  premises  this  nation 
has  provided  this  world  body;  these  IS  some- 
thing I',  can  do; 

As  already  noted,  members  of  Congress, 
lieaded  by  .Sen  .James  Huckley  of  New  York, 
are  ;.rop<«.in>;  le^l.'slatue  action  to  cut  back 
s  ib.s'antlally  the  United  States'  financial 
<  oiitntutlon  to  the  United  Nations  The  vast 
overpayments  we  have  made  from  the  very 
inception  of  that  orRHnlzation  ^iiheldlzlng 
even  questionable  operations  by  overt  ene- 
mies and  contemptui  :i.s  Injrrates-  must  end 
NOW;  trlnuning  our  funding  of  It  to  as 
nearly  a  pro  rata  share  as  p>oaslbIe.  and  the 
barest  minimum.  That  CAN  be  done.  It 
MUST. 

That  Ls  especially  feasible.  Just  and  proper, 
considering  the  long-standing  arrearage — 
for  rM>n-payment  of  dues  and  special  obliga- 
tions— on  the  part  of  Soviet  Russia,  Prance, 
and  other  powers. 

The  United  States  must  not — and.  In  con- 
science, cannot,  continue  to  be  the  principal 
suppi>rt  of  this  Tower  of  Babel  which  clearly 
has  become  the  forum  of  our  enemies. 

Ask  not  for  whom  the  bell  tolls.  In  last 
night's    mon>ent    of    infamy. 

It  toUs  ultimately  fur  the  whole  oockey«d, 
Ccnnmunlst-Hnpterlled  world 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MIMNKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr  QUIF  Mr  Speaker,  American  edu- 
cators truly  deserve  to  be  honored  by  the 
dcMgnation  of  this  week  as  American 
Kducatlon  Week. 

The  information  explosion  makes  the 
task,  of  educator.s  very  dlfflcult.  Text 
books  and  cumcular  materials  must  be 
coastantly  updated  due  to  tlie  expansion 
of  knowledge 

CHir  increasingly  technological  society 
increases  the  Importance  of  ediicators. 
The  ta.'^k  of  equipping  every  student  with 
a  needed  skill  requires  better  trained 
teachers.  Success  or  failure  in  maintain- 
ing such  a  developed  society  which  meets 
the  ueed.s  of  its  increased  population  is 
dependent  upon  a  viable  arKl  relevant  ed- 
ucational s>'stem. 

I  commend  the  educators  who  have 
improved  tlie  quality  of  education  In  this 
country  aiid  look  forward  to  continued 
I'rogress  in  the  yeai's  ahead 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
I'thers  interested  who  may  not  have  seen 
tlie  proclamation  which  President  NtxMi 
1  .  ued  in  recognition  of  the  importance 
ol  education  in  tlie  lives  of  each  and 
every  American,  I  am  including  the  full 
text  below.  It  i.s  a  well  deserved  and  fit- 
ting tribute  to  those  teachers  dedicated 
to  the  task  of  serving  their  feliownuin. 

Amzkican  Edttcattom  Weik,  1971 

(A  Proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America) 

Historian  Henry  Steele  Commager  has 
•ATitten  that  "No  other  people  ever  demanded 
so  much  of  education  as  ha. e  the  Americans. 
None  other  was  ever  serred  so  well  by  Its 
schools  and  educators 

What  has  been  a  characteristic  of  our  his- 
tory is  even  more  dominant  in  our  lives  to- 
day. A  svstem  of  education  thai  has  conferred 
Inestimable  benefits  ujx>n  generation  after 
Kcneratlon  of  American  citizens-  that  ha* 
contributed  In  large  measure  to  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  American  nation  Itself — con- 
tinues to  bring  reality  to  the  Ideals  of  free- 
dom, serving  our  people  with  the  .■^ame  dedi- 
cation that  It  hsjs  always  displayed  and  with 
an  ever  Kreater  measu.'e  of  eflecll»enees. 

Yet  \l  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  chal- 
lenge to  our  edu<T4tlonal  system  is  not  dimin- 
ishing but  mounting  Koj-  we  recogJilse  that 
our  success  In  meeting  unprecedented  social, 
scientific,  and  physical  chanpe.  and  in  direct- 
ing Its  forces  to  positive  ends,  will  be  de- 
termined essentially  by  the  quality  of  our 
school.";,  colleges,  and  unlversiliefl.  by  the 
wisdom  with  which  we  develop  and  employ 
n  w  ediic.itional  lechulquee  and  technologies, 
and  abive  all.  by  the  compassion  and  under- 
•standing  with  which  we  reach  out  to  all  peo- 
ple— especially  the  your g-  and  Impart  to 
each  the  Intellectual  and  occupatlonaJ  en- 
richment which  every   American  deserves 

After  a  perl<jd  of  uncertainty  in  educa- 
tional matters,  we  are  stirer  now  of  how  Uial 
challenge  shall  b«'  met  Otir  country  Is  mov- 
ing purposefully  ai.d  effectively  Ut  strengthen 
and  develop  tiie  great  partnership  of  In- 
lereht*  Federal  State,  local  and  private — 
through  which  we  can  actmpllsh  our  educa- 
tional alma  Our  educational  leaders  are  not 
acting   liidejx  tidei-tly    but   with   a  new  sense 
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of  cooperative  unity,  determined  to  use  all 
resources,  explore  all  Initiatives,  and  recast 
the  laws.  If  necessary.  In  order  to  serve  our 
national  needs  This  Is  not  an  easy  task,  and 
If  we  are  to  succeed,  we  must  call  upon  the 
assistance  and  supjxiri  of  all  the  American 
people. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Richard  Nixon,  President 
o."  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  period  of  October  24  through 
October  30.  1971  as  .'American  Education  Week 

I  urge  all  my  fellow  Americans  to  make 
known  during  this  week  their  appreciation 
for  the  truly  heroic  eflorts  of  our  teachers 
and  all  our  education  professionals  upon 
whose  humane  skills  so  much  of  our  great- 
ness as  a  people  depehds.  I  ask  moreover  that 
we  focus  upon  educ.itlon  as  the  central  task 
o.'  a  democracy  and  the  Indispensable  ally 
ol  liberty.  Let  the  clarity  of  our  vision  and 
the  boldness  of  our  actions  match  the  magni- 
tude of  our  cause. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
band  this  fifteenth  day  of  October  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-one 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  nlnely-slxth. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  U.N. 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  28,  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  this 
Chamber  In  the  past  week  about  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  United  Nations  to 
expel  Nationalist  China  completely  from 
that  organization. 

In  my  weekly  radio  message  to  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina's  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District,  whom  I  am  honored  bO 
represent.  I  set  forth  my  position  on  this 
issue,  and  I  would  like  to  .share  that  mes- 
sage with  my  colleague-s  at  this  time. 

The  radio  message  follows. 
Radio  Message  Taped  by  Congressman  Mizell 

This  week,  as  you  all  know,  the  United 
Nations  voted  to  seat  Red  China,  give  the 
Peking  government  the  China  seat  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council,  and  completely  expel  Na- 
tionalist China  from  the  world  organization. 

This  action,  followed  by  the  "undisguised 
glee"  which  President  Nixon  so  accurately 
described  as  the  reaction  of  some  delegates. 
has  led  to  the  most  spirited  controversy  and 
the  deepest  sense  of  outrage  the  UN.  has 
ever  experienced,  either  In  Congress  or  In 
the  Administration, 

In  a  statement  I  Issued  the  day  after  the 
UN.  action.  I  said,  'I  deplore  the  United  Na- 
tions' unwarranted  action,  and  I  call  for 
the  Immediate  reinstatement  of  this  valu- 
able and  loyal  ally  as  the  Republic  of  Tai- 
wan." 

In  my  radio  message  today.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  some  of  the  reasons  I 
have  taken  this  pocltlon 

The  United  Nations  In  my  opinion,  has 
almost  always  worked  at  cross  purposes  with 
the  United  States,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
organization  Itself  Is  financed  In  large  p>art 
hy  the  American  people,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  almost  every  nation  represented  In 
that  organization  receives  ma.sslve  and  usu- 
ally vital  ftselstanoe  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  tajcpayer. 

This  Is  obviously  an  unacceptable  situa- 
tion.   The    United    Nations    Itself    depends 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

heavily  on  the  United  States'  contribution 
for  lis  operating  expenses  and  for  a  gjeat 
many  special  projects  it  conducts. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  pointed  out. 
the  United  States  provides  about  one-third 
of  all  the  operating  expenses  for  the  UN., 
a  sum  far  out  of  proportion  with  this  nation's 
population  percentage  at  the  UN.  In  addi- 
tion, we  pay  about  40  percent  of  all  costs  for 
such  projects  as  specialized  technical  as- 
sistance to  developing  nations,  a  program 
which  runs  to  about  100  million  dollars  a 
year. 

Secretary  Rogers  went  on  to  express  his 
personal  opinion  that  the  U.N.  spends  too 
much  money,  anyway,  and  also  pointed  out 
that,  due  to  delinquent  payment  of  dues,  the 
United  Nations  now  stands  about  176  million 
dollars  In  the  red. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  one  of  the  na- 
tions most  often  guilty  of  not  paying  Its 
dues  at  the  U.N  .  and  the  same  situation 
applies  to  many  of  the  smaller  member  na- 
tions who  voted  to  expel  Nationalist  China 
Monday  night. 

By  contrast,  the  Nationalist  government 
has  been  one  of  the  most  faithful  contrib- 
utors to  the  U.N.,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  it  has  never  fallen  behind  In  Its 
payments  since  It  helped  establish  the 
United   Nations  twenty-six   years  ago 

Tlie  exptUslon  of  Nationalist  China  is 
especially  repugnant  when  one  considers  that 
more  than  half  the  nations  now  sitting  in 
the  U.N  ,  again  including  many  which  voted 
for  expulsion,  have  populations  much  smaller 
than  Taiwan's  and  far  less  Importance  In 
world  politics. 

If,  as  the  argument  goes,  we  cannot  afford 
to  Ignore  700  million  P^ed  Chinese,  surely  we 
should  not  Ignore  a  nation  of  14  million  that 
holds  great  Imptirtance  in  the  world  In  eco- 
nomic,   political    and    strategic    terms. 

This  Is  only  further  proof  that  the  United 
Nations  has  put  itself  In  an  Indefensible 
position,  and  has  cast  serious  doubt  on 
whether  it  will  ever  fulfill  the  great  promise 
for  which   It  was  created   a   generation  ago 

I  believe  It  is  time  we  seriously  and 
Closely  re-examined  the  role  the  United 
States  should  play  In  that  organization.  I 
believe  that,  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  I 
have  described,  absolutely  no  congressional 
funding  for  the  United  States'  participation 
In  the  UN.  Is  ■warranted,  and  I  will  work 
to  see  that  none  Is  provided  At  the  very 
least.  I  will  do  my  best  to  have  our  financial 
contribution  to  that  orgaulzaion  brought 
more  in  line  with  our  percentage  of  the 
world  popiUatlon  Instead  of  carrying  so 
much  of  the  load,  and  getting  so  little  in  re- 
turn. 
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POW  RESOLUTION 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or     INDIANA 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrt'ES 
Thursday,  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  won- 
deruig.  in  view  of  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  in  Saigon,  If  Einy  Member  of 
Congress  or  any  member  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  would  care  to  say  he  or  she  Is 
willing,  from  this  day  forward,  to  give  his 
or  her  life,  limb,  sanity  or  freedom — 
POW  even  for  another  day — further  to 
prop  up  the  Saigon  dictatorship. 

Other  Americans  are  being  ordered  to 
do  so  today. 

Following  is  the  language  of  House 
Resolution  630,  which  I  introduced  on 
September  30,  1971; 


'Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4.  1971  stated  that  his  policy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have-  to  maintain  a 
residual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  That  is  the 
least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

'Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh.  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  July  1.  1971.  that  the  policy 
of  her  government  Is;  "If  the  United  States 
tSovernment  sets  a  terminal  date  for  the 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  In  1971  of 
the  totality  of  United  States  forces  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  In  the  United 
States  camp,  the  parties  win  at  the  same 
time  agree  on  the  modalities: 

"A.  Of  the  withdrawal  In  safety  from  South 
Vietnam  of  the  totality  of  United  States 
forces  and  those  of  the  other  foreign  coun- 
tries In  the  United  States  camp; 

"B  Of  the  release  of  the  totality  of  mili- 
tary men  of  all  parties  and  the  civilians  cap- 
tured In  the  war  (Including  American  pilots 
captured  In  North  Vietnam),  so  that  they 
may  all  rapidly  return  to  their  homes. 

"These  two  operations  ■will  begin  on  the 
same  date  and  will  end  on  the  same  date. 

"A  cease-fire  will  be  observed  between  the 
South  Vietnam  Peoples  Liberation  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  camp, 
as  soon  as  the  parties  reach  agreement  on 
the  withdrawal  from  Scuth  Vietnam  of  the 
totality  of  United  States  forces  and  those  of 
the  other  foreign  countries  In  the  United 
States  camp  " 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  Its  Armed  Forces 
from  South  Vietnam  withm  sixty  days  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  agreement  shall  contain 
guarantee  by  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam of  safe  conduct  out  of  Vietnam  for  all 
American  prisoners  and  all  American  Armed 
Forces  simultaneously. 


JOHN  FOSTER  DL"XLES  THRE.\T- 
ENED  TO  USE  VETO  AGAINST 
SEATING  RED  CHINA 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or     liJ-INOIii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday,  after  the  shameful  vote  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  to 
oust  the  Republic  of  China  from  the  UN, 
I  suggested  that  President  Nixon  use  the 
American  veto  to  block  seating  Commu- 
nist China  in  the  UN  Security  Council. 

I  was  suggesting  a  course  ol  action 
first  proposed  in  1954  by  the  late  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles. 

On  July  8.  1954,  Secretary-  Dulles  told 
a  press  conference  that  the  U.S  would 
use  its  Security  Council  veto  "if  necessary 
to  prevent  Peking  taking  over  the  Chinese 
seat." 

It  is  the  height  of  Ironj-  that  President 
Nixon  was  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  Dulles  mswie  the  threat. 
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SENATE— Frw/ay,  October  29,  1971 


October  29,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.ni.  and  ws« 
called  to  order  by  Hon  Robe»t  C.  Btid, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 


FSATCK 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  FMwarcl 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX».,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  Ood.  creator  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  good  and  true.  Kiver  of 
life  and  liberty,  in  all  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity we  thank  Thee  for  this  quiet 
raomeiit  when  all  else  is  shut  out  and  we 
open  oiir  hearts  to  Thy  solemn  and 
serene  presence.  At  Thy  throne  of  grace. 
we  do  not  seek  preference  for  ourselves 
or  our  Nation — but  only  the  cleansing 
which  comes  to  penitent  souls  seeking 
Thy  fonriveness  Forgive  us  for  having 
left  undone  so  much  we  ought  to  liave 
done  and  for  doing  things  we  ought  not 
to  have  done  Give  us  grrace  and  power 
to  begin  again  and  to  do  better  Take  not 
from  us  the  high  ideals  and  the  lofty 
vision  to  which  we  have  been  summoned, 
but  give  as  more  wisdom  and  cliararter 
to  n>e  to  them  Support  lis  in  the  tasks 
of  the  day  until  tlie  .shadow.s  lengthen 
and  the  evening  comes  Then  give  us  the 
rest  and  f)eare  of  those  whose  minds  are 
stayed  on  Thee  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE   ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  corarnuiucation  to  tlie 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr  Ellender  i  . 

The  a.'^i.siant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

US.  Senate, 

PaXSISENT    PBO    TUIPORE. 

Washington,  DC  ,  October  29, 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporairHy  absent  from  tlie  Semite 
on  official  duties,  I  appoUit  Hon.  Romoit  C. 
Btu>,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  to  perform  th«  duties  of  tbe  Cbalr 
during  my  absence. 

Al.LEI«    J      El.LTNDEK, 

Prestdent  pro  tempore. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgima  tliereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

THE  JOUIiNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELX)  Mr  Prerident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  prf>ceedinK.^  of  Thurs- 
dav  October  28    1971.  be  dispen.sed  with 

The  ACTING  PRESrDE3<T  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection.  It  Ls  so  ordered 


THE  CAUENDAR 

Mr  MANSFTEU)  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanmious  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nofi.  404   405,  and  407. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE'NT  pro  tem- 
iKjre.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  a.-;k 
unaninious  consent  tliat  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  ii  is  so  ordered. 


RICHARD  B    RUSSELL  FEDERAL 
BUILDING 

Tlie  bill  S  861 1  to  designate  the  Fed- 
eral office  building  and  US  courthouse 
to  be  constructed  in  Atlanta  Ga  ,  as  the 
itichard  B  Russell  Fe<leial  Building" 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  861 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congrem  assembled.  That  the  Fed- 
eral office  building  and  United  States  court- 
iiouse  u>  be  coiuslructed  In  tlie  .somhwest 
p>ortion  of  ihal  bloclc  bounded  by  Milcliell 
tilre^i  Pryor  Street.  Central  Avenue,  and 
Iriuliy  Avenue  in  Atlanta,  Oecirgia,  Is  liere- 
by  defcignat«d  as  the  'Richard  B  Rvussell 
hvderai  Building;."  In  memory  of  the  late 
KIchard  Brevard  Russell,  a  distinguished 
Member  t;f  llie  United  States  Senate  from 
1933  U  1071.  and  any  reference  to  such  build- 
ing in  any  law.  regulation,  document,  map, 
or  other  paper  of  the  tJnlted  States  shall  be 
deemed  a  reference  to  such  building  as  the 
•  Richard  B    Rnssell   Federal   Building 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No  92-407  > .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

(.ENERAI.    STtTKMr.NT 

The  late  Richard  Brevard  R'lasell  wa.s  born 
In  Winder.  Barrow  County  Oa  on  Novem- 
ber 2.  1897  Ent^nnR  public  life  In  H>21  when 
only  33  years  old  aa  »  mfmt>>r  of  the  State 
houae  of  representatives  he  was  chotsen 
sp>eakeT  of  the  house  in  1927. 

After  iO  years  serrlce  In  the  State  legisla- 
ture, in  1931  at  the  age  of  33  he  was  elected 
Governor,  the  youngest  chief  eiectitlve  In 
the  h;story  of  Georgia  Only  2  years  later 
on  January  12.  1933.  he  took  the  oath  of  office 
as  a  njember  of  the  U  S  Senate,  a  poaltlon  to 
which   he   aa.s   reelected   .six  .-luccesslve   times 

Dur;ng  his  long  and  dl.stlngulshed  career 
Senator  Russell  was  noted  for  his  champion- 
ship of  a  strong  national  defense,  fiscal  re- 
spyonslblllty.  and  ronstitutlonaJ  government 
He  se-red  a.s  chairman  of  two  of  the  most 
Important  standing  cominl'tees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Armed  .'^rvlcea  and  Appropriations  He 
waa  also  the  senior  member  of  both  the  Dem- 
ocratic Poilcy  and  Democratic  Steering  Com- 
mittee*. ajDd  waa  the  ranlclng  i:>emocrat  on 
the  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space  .Sciences 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Eneryy  Twice  elected  unanimously 
I'rcfiident  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  Senator 
Rii»»ell  during  that  period  waa  third  In  line 
i.f  .■succession  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
btatet 

Drawing  aupport  of  delegates  from 
throughout  the  N.itlon,  he  received  363  and 
300  votes  for  his  party's  presidential  nomina- 
tion at  the  1B48  and  1962  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conventions. 


Rlciiard   B    Russell   was  a  trusted  adviser 

aiid  faithful  confidant  to  six  Preeldents  At 
the  time  of  his  passing  on  January  31,  1S7I, 
he  had  served  38  years  In  the  US.  Senate, 
the  only  man  In  history  to  serve  In  that 
body   for  more  ilian   half   his  lifetime. 

FEDUIAL  omCE  B<  ILOtNC,  ATT  ANT  A,  QA. 
The  Federal  officr  building  and  U  S  court- 
ho\iRe  In  be  constructed  In  Atlanta,  Ga  .  waa 
authoriTied  In  Ortol>er  196<?  As  planned  It 
will  be  a  24 -story,  steel  frame  structure,  with 
the  upper  seven  floors  devoted  to  space  for 
the  US  courts  in  Atlanta  and  the  re«t  allo- 
(^tetl  as  office  space  to  various  Federal  agen- 
cies Two  lower  levels  will  be  used  for  vehicle 
parking  It  will  be  modem  In  design  with 
'.urge  expanses  of  exterlcjr  glass  and  steel  Tlie 
C.eneral  .Services  Administration  haa  eetl- 
mated  the  total  cost  of  the  new  building  will 
t>e  Ji57  196000.  but  to  date  only  •3,179,000 
has  been  appropriated  for  site  acquisition 
and  design  expenditures  Construction  can- 
not t>eg1n  until  additional  funding  has  been 
provided. 

COMMrrTEK     VIEW-S 

For  a  full  half  century  Richard  B  Russell 
served  his  State  and  Nation  in  high  public 
office  His  record  a.s  leglsl.'itor  and  ex'Tutive 
has  long  t>een  widely  acclaimed  Few  men 
have  earned  greater  respect  and  esteem  from 
both  colleaguea  and  const  it  uen  is  or  have 
received  more  deserved  plaudits  for  their 
acc;>mpllsbments  In  the  Senate  he  was  noted 
a-s  a  man  of  great  ability,  absolute  Integrity 
and  honesty  and  thoroughly  dedicated  aerv- 
ic*.  vet  his  memory  U<  also  cherished  t>ecaus* 
of  his  kindness,  his  willingness  to  assist  young 
Mpmt>er8.  his  friendliness  and  his  courteous 
treatment  of  all  whom  he  encountered 

In  view  of  Senator  Russell's  almost  un- 
paralleled and  devoted  public  servic*.  the 
Public  Works  Committee  unanimously  ap- 
proved S.  861  To  name  the  new  Federal  ofSce 
ai^d  courthotise  building  in  Atlanta  after 
Richard  B  Russell  would  be  a  very  appro- 
priate tribute  to  his  long  career  in  govern- 
mental positions  of  responsibility  The  fact 
that  the  new  structure  will  be  located  In  the 
s.ime  city  near  the  statehouse  In  which  he 
llrst  held  public  o<Bce  makes  ttie  honor  even 
more  fitting  and  proper 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ACQUISITION 
OF  CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  IN 
SQUARE  724 

The  bill  iS.  2687'  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition of  certain  real  property  in 
square  724  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  otlier  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engro.ssed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S    2687 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  real  prop>erty  contained  In 
s<)uarc  724  in  the  District  of  Columbia  here- 
tofore acquired  under  Public  Law  85-42S.  ap- 
proved May  29.  196«  (73  Slat.  148-14fl).  and 
Public  Law  91  3S2.  approved  Augtisl  18.  1870 
(84  Stat  8191,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
under  the  direction  of  the  8«nate  Office 
Building  ConmUasion.  U  hereby  authorised 
to  acquire,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  by 
purchase,  condemnation,  transfer,  or  other- 
wise, for  purposes  of  furtii«r  extension  of 
such  Bit*  or  for  additions  to  the  IJnlted  8t»tes 
Capitol  Grounds,  all  publicly  or  privately 
owned  real  property  contained  in  lot  18  in 
square  724  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
such    square   appears   on    the   records   In    the 
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Office  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  of  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this 
Act:  Provided.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  square  724  shall  be  deemed  to  extend  to 
the  outer  face  of  the  curbs  siirroundlng  such 
square:  Protnded  further.  That,  upon  acquisi- 
tion of  any  real  property  under  this  Act,  tbe 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Capitol  Police  shall  extend 
over  such  propyerty. 

Sec  2.  Any  proceeding  for  condemnation 
brought  under  this  Act  shall  be  conducted 
In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  December  23. 
1963    (16  D.C    Code,   sees    1351-1368). 

Sec.  3.  Upon  acquisition  of  any  real  prop- 
erty pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  when  directed  by  the  Senate 
Office  Building  Commission  to  so  act,  Is 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  demolition 
and  or  removal  of  any  structures  on.  or 
constituting  a  part  of.  such  property  and  to 
use  the  property  for  Government  purposes 
or  to  lease  any  or  all  of  such  property  for 
such  periods  and  utider  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  deem  most  advantageous 
to  the  United  Stales  and  to  incur  any  neces- 
sary expenses  In  c(innectlon  therewith. 

Sec  4  Such  real  property,  when  acquired 
under  authority  of  this  Act,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1946, 
as  amended  (40  VS.C.  193a-193m,  212a,  and 
212b). 

Ssc,  5,  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Senate  Office  Building 
Commission,  is  authorized  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts and  to  make  such  expenditures,  in- 
cluding expenditures  for  personal  and  other 
services,  expenditures  authorized  by  Public 
Law  91-646.  approved  January  2,  1971  (84 
Stat.  1894-1907),  applicable  to  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  and  expenditures  for  any 
other  required  Items,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  tins  Act 

Sec.  6.  The  appropriation  of  such  sums, 
not  to  exced  »270,000,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  is 
hereby  authorl7,ed.  and  any  such  sums  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  untU 
expended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Preoident,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-408 »,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BCMMABY     or    THE    LEGISLATION 

S  2887  would  authorize  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  acting  under  the  direction  of 
the  Senate  Office  Building  Commission,  to 
acquire  lot  18  in  square  724  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  t>ehalf  of  the  United  States.  The 
Architect  would  t>e  authorized  also,  when  so 
directed  by  the  Senate  Office  Building  Com- 
mission, to  provide  for  the  removal  of  any 
structures  on  or  constituting  a  part  of  such 
property,  to  tise  the  property  for  Govern- 
ment purposes,  to  lease  any  or  all  such  prop- 
erty for  such  periods  and  under  svich  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  United  States,  and  to  incur 
any  necessary  expenses  In  connection  there- 
with the  bill  also  provides  that  after  Its  ac- 
quisition, the  property  would  become  a  part 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  over  which  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Capitol  Police  would  ex- 
tend. A  sum  not  to  exceed  »270,0O0  would  be 
authorized  for  the  acquisition  of  the  property 
and  to  rarrv  out  any  other  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

CENrHAL    STATEMENT 

Squa.-e  724  is  the  block  directly  to  the 
north  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building 
bounded  by  C,  First,  D  and  Second  Streets, 
N.K.  In  past  years  the  United  States  has 
acquired  several  parcels  of  land  located  in 
square  734.  Th«  Ut«Bt  additions  (In  1970/ 
were  lots  845  and  833  upon  which  the  former 


Plaza  Hotel  and  a  small  parking  lot  were 
located.  More  than  half  of  the  square  Is  now 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  long- 
range  plans  Indicate  that  future  Senate  and 
Capitol  Qrounds  needs  wUl  eventuaaiy  re- 
quire acquisition  of  the  ren^alning  pKsrtlons 
sill!  In  private  hand.?. 

Lot  18,  which  has  a  frontage  of  571,  feet  on 
D  Street  and  is  158  feet  in  depth,  has  a  total 
area  of  9,667  square  feet.  It  Is  paved  with 
bituminous  mix  and  is  used  on  a  lease  ar- 
rangement for  public  parking  ptirposes  A 
small  attendant's  booth  Is  located  on  the 
property. 

For  more  than  4  years  the  present  owner 
has  leased  the  site  to  a  private  Arm  which 
has  operated  it  as  a  parking  faculty  open 
to  the  public  on  a  fee  basis.  Although  the 
present  lease  will  not  expire  until  May  1972, 
It  contains  a  60-day  cancellation  clause  at 
the  option  of  the  lessor  The  market  value 
of  the  lot  has  been  appraised  recently  by  in- 
dependent experts  at  »266,000.  The  owner 
has  expressed  willingness  to  sell  the  lot  at 
fair  value. 

COMMriTEE    VIEWS 

The  committee  believes  that  It  would  be 
advisable  as  well  as  prudent  to  acquire  this 
property  in  the  near  future  at  a  price  not  In 
excess  of  Its  current  market  value.  Such 
action  would  l>e  In  accord  with  the  generally 
approved  policy  of  securing  title  to  all  of 
square  724  as  various  lots  become  available 
In  order  to  fulfill  future  needs  of  the  Seriate 
In  view  of  Increasing  land  prices  In  the 
Capitol  area,  unnecessary  delay  In  proceed- 
ing with  this  purchase  might  result  in  higher 
cost  in  later  years 

One  benefit  to  be  gained  If  lot  18  were  ac- 
quired could  t>e  the  possibility  of  lessening 
to  some  degree  the  acute  parking  problem 
which  now  confronts  Senate  staff  and  em- 
ployees The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate 
testified  last  spring  that  there  was  a  "dire 
need  for  additional  space  In  which  to  ac- 
commodate our  employees  "  and  that  park- 
ing permits  had  been  oversubscribed  "In  a 
ratio  of  more  than  two  to  one"  for  avaUable 
spaces. 

To  a  certain  extent  lot  18  could  be  used 
to  help  relieve  the  dally  inconvenience 
frustration  and  delay  confronting  many  stalT 
personnel  On  the  other  hand,  the  lease  for 
operating  the  property  as  a  public  parking 
lot  could  be  continued  as  long  as  deemed 
advisable  In  order  to  provide  space  for 
visitors, 

PROJECTH)    COST 

Section  6  of  S  2687  would  authorize  no 
more  than  »270,000  to  be  appropriated  to 
CArry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  As  noted 
before,  an  Indeftendent  appraisal  recently 
estimated  the  current  market  value  of  the 
property  to  be  approximately  $266, (XK)  It  Is 
possible,  of  course,  that  the  actual  selling 
price  might  be  reduced  somewhat  through 
negotiation.  Any  amount  authorlz*d  In  ex- 
cess of  the  purchase  outlay  could  be  ex- 
pended for  other  necessary  removal,  renova- 
tion or  site  acquisition  costs 


FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE  DEM- 
ONSTRATION PLANT  AUTHORIZA- 
TION EXTENSION 

The  bill  iS.  1273)  to  amend  Public  Law 
8^701,  as  amended,  to  extend  until  Jime 
30,  1973,  the  expiration  date  of  the  act 
and  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
therefor,  and  for  other  ptirposes  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  raigrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows  i 

S.    1273 
Be   If    enacted    by    the   Senate   and  House 
of   Representattves  of  the    United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 


Law  89-701,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  778d,  et 
seq  ) .  Is  further  amended — 

(al  by  striking  In  section  3  the  words 
"five  fiscal  years"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "six  fiscal  years". 

(b)  by  amending  section  5  to  read 

"Sec.  5.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  shai;  expire  June  30,  1973." 

ic)  by  striking  the  words  of  the  Interior" 
wherever  they  appear,  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "of  Commerce". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  92-410  ■.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSI 

S.  1273  has  the  following  threefold  pur- 
jKjee: 

1  It  would  amend  section  3  of  Public  Law 
89  701  to  provide  one  additional  fiscal  year 
appropriation  authorization, 

2  It  would  amend  section  5  of  Public  Law 
89-701  so  that  the  basic  authority  under  tbe 
act  vested  m  the  Secretary  will  expire  June 
30,    1973    in    lieu    of    November    2     1971.    and 

3.  It  would  substitute  "Secretary  of  Com- 
merce' for  "Secretary  of  the  Interior" 
wherever  appearing  in  Public  Law  89-701,  to 
reflect  the  transfer  of  this  authority  pursuant 
to  Reorganization  Plan  No  4  of  1970  which 
established  the  Natioi^l  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAAi  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

BACKCROrND    AND    KEED 

Public  Law  89-701  authorized  development, 
through  the  use  of  eii>erimeni  and  demon- 
stration plants,  of  practicable  and  economic 
means  ".  .  designed  to  develop  the  best 
and  most  economical  processes  and  methods 
to  reduce  fish  which  are  In  abxindant  supply 
and  which  are  not  now  widely  sought  after 
for  human  food  to  a  nutritious,  wholesome 
and  stable  fish  protein  concentrate,  as  well  as 
to  conduct  food  technology  and  feasibility 
studies  wtih  respect  to  such  products  '  Then, 
as  now,  protein  malnutrition  constitutes  a 
problem  prevalent  In  many  areas  of  the 
world  TTie  world  Is  hungry  today  with  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  present  population 
under-fed;  tiie  world  will  be  hiuigrler  tomor- 
row unless  some  inexpensive  source  of  pro- 
tein can  be  found  for  human  consumption. 
Fish  protein  concentrate  holds  forth  the 
promise  of  providing  a  rational  use  of  re- 
sources to  meet  that  need  and  at  the  same 
time  providing  an  effective  means  of  in- 
creased utilization  of  the  fishery  resources  oS 
our  oocysts  to  the  bettermeni  of  the  economics 
of  our  fishing  industry.  This  Is  the  objective 
which  S   1273  seeks  to  achieve 

The  act  assigned  this  function  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Reorganuiation  Plan 
No.  4  of  1970,  however,  has  transferred  this 
function  I  along  with  other  functions  relat- 
ing to  marine  fisheries  development)  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce 

The  act  authorleed  the  construction  of 
one  plant  and  the  leasing  of  one  additional 
plant.  TTiere  was  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated (1  milUon  for  construction  of  a  plant. 
A  further  appropriation  authorization  of 
» 1.555  nillllon  annually  for  fiscal  years  1968. 
1969,  1970,  1971,  and  1973  was  contained  la 
the  act.  This  latter  authorization  was  for: 
leasing  of  the  one  additional  plant:  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  two  plants 
leased  or  constructed;  and  conducting  the 
program  authorized  by  the  act. 

Public  Law  90-M9  amended  tbe  original 
act  to  authorise  appropriations  for  only  one 
plant  which  could  be  either  leased  or  con- 
structed. The  purposes  for  which  the  $1,555 
million  annual  appropriation  eould  be  used 
were  expanded  to  lyennit  tbelr  use  for  cod- 
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structlon  of  the  one  plant,  after  It  had  been 
found  that  the  •!  million  originally  author- 
ized for  construction  was  Inaufflclent 

At  the  time  the  original  act  wa5  enacted 
it  was  thought  that  2  yearn  could  be  allotted 
to  construction  leaving  3  years  for  plant  op- 
eration under  the  overall  5-year  limit  fur 
the  program  which  the  Congress  had  deter- 
mined U)  be  reasonable  However,  construc- 
tion was  not  completed  within  the  2  years, 
A  delay  of  some  18  months  resulted  In  the 
need  t<j  obtain  the  amendment  contained  In 
Public  Law  9t>  549.  permitting  authorl7-ed 
funds,  other  than  the  original  II  million, 
to   be   used   .or  ctinstructlon 

The  demonstration  plant  designed  and 
constructed  by  Ocean  Harvesters  Inc  of  l.o« 
Angeles,  Calif  now  Is  In  operation  at  the 
Port  of  Grays  Harbor.  Aberdeen,  Wash 

It  la  sUlI  the  objective  of  the  Departjnent 
of  Commerce  to  complete  the  required  ex- 
pMM-lmental  demonstration  by  June  30.  1972. 
However,  experience  aho^s  that  lntxt)duclng 
a  novel  process  relating  to  a  raw  mat<Tlal, 
such  as  ash.  where  there  Is  no  aaimrance  or 
gTaarante*  that  a  con«lBte*it  supply  can  b« 
obtained,  can  result  In  unexpected  complica- 
tions whlcJi  require  time  to  cure  Although 
formal  heajings  were  not  conducted,  it  la  th« 
opinion  of  your  Committee  on  Commerce, 
ba.sed  upon  the  reoooimendallons  of  the  Ile- 
partment  of  Commerce,  that  It  Is  neceasary 
to  authorize  an  additional  1  yar  of  opera- 
tion bcTTOOd  June  30.  1972 

A  rather  unustiai  feature  of  ih'  original 
act  w«6  the  appropriation  aLr»hori?»tlon  ter- 
mination (Vate  of  June  30  1972  while  an- 
ouhor  section  of  the  act  terminal.**  the  basIA 
authority  under  the  act  effective  November 
2,  1971.  It  U  neceesary  to  obtai:i  rlarlfving 
langriiage  to  conform  the  two  <x)Ii.T'.c1Uik  ter- 
mination dates  Por  the  rea»on.<i  set  fortti 
above,  we  recommend  that  botli  the  basic  au- 
thority and  the  appropriation  aur horizatloa 
be  extended  to  June  30  1973  thu.'S  asKurlnf 
that  an  adequaite  demonstration  can  be  un« 
dertaJten  Subaoctlona  lai  and  (bi  of  the  bill 
would  provide  this  ertenslun 

Bubaectlon  (c»  ot  the  bill  subatltute*  'Sec- 
retary of  Ckxnmerce"  for  Sei-retary  of  th« 
Interior"  wherever  that  phrase  ap5:)ears  la 
the' act  This  oonformmg  amendmervt  merely 
reflecrta  the  transfer  effected  by  Reor^anlza* 
tlon  Plan   No    *  of   1970.  as  noted  earlier. 

COST 

In  accordance  with  section  252(ai  of  th# 
Lojrl&lati ve  ReorgauLzailou  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic L*w  91  610 1  .  the  estimated  c»*it  of  enact- 
mem  of  this  legislation  u  »1.5550<K)  for  lh« 
one  additional  Oacal  year  authi>rizatiac  a< 
appruprULtlucis  de  .  for  fl&cjil  ye«r  1973  i. 


A  SMALL  TRIBLTTF  TO  ONCOMING 
NOVEMBEIi 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President  I  atn  dLs- 
coverlng  some  of  the  virtues  of  Kettuig  up 
early  In  the  morning,  virtues  which, 
since  I  am  more  a  night  t^lan  a  morn- 
ing person,  have  become  more  and  mort 
apparent  to  me  as  we  lengthen  the  houn 
of  our  labors. 

To  see  Uie  last  touches  of  the  momini 
dew  on  the  grass,  to  hear  unaccustomed 
bird  sones  drlftln*  along  the  lambent 
air  to  feel  that  still,  gentle  warmth  wttJ» 
the  liint  of  winter  and  the  early  wam- 
\x\ii  of  November,  ail  tlie««  are  ble&slnga 
unexpected  by  some  of  u*  but  now  per- 
force  to  be  enjoyed  as.  earlier  an4 
ea.riier   we  rise. 

At  Uie  other  end  of  the  day.  there  art 
the  frantic  )oumeyln«8  to  other  dtlen, 
restleiss  nishincs  among  consUtitents  an4 
hosts  oC  peoole.  with  Uie  loan  delays  at 
the  au-Unea  and  the  dull  waltlnc  aroun<i 
sittuic  IntermlnaJsly  on  one's  brWc«£^ 


with  a  late  return  to  the  Capital  City,  all 
of  these  things  make  ot  November  a 
mixed  blessing,  a  decidedly  mixed  bac. 

Well,  Mr  Preesldent,  we  are  in  for  IL 
We  know  we  are  in  for  it.  We  must  make 
the  best  of  it 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  will  have 
wliatever  sessions  are  necessary,  however 
much  we  regret  the  inconvenience  to  our- 
selves and  our  colleagues,  so  that  we  will 
not  have  to  "get  up  by  yellow  candle- 
light"  as  December  approaches. 

There  are  festivities  alieed.  and  Con- 
gress, I  am  sure,  would  like  to  celebrate 
them.  Lf  we  must  forgo  tlic  turkey  of 
Thanksgiving,  let  us  at  lea.st  anticit)ate 
with  some  optimism  tlie  goot.e  orf  Decem- 
ber. 

If  it  i.s  necessary  tiiat  we  resort  to 
tactics  suggested  by  the  mentioning  of  a 
goose  during  November  In  order  tliat  we 
may  relax  more  readily  in  December, 
well.  Mr    President,  so  be  It. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  I  I*ursuant  to  the  previous  or- 
der, there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  clerk 

will  cal.  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  cotiiient  that  the 
order  fcr  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered 


NBC   ADMITS   MISTAKE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  October  1 1.  while  my  name  was 
among  ihose  being  mentioned  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  \33  Supreme  Court, 
Carl  Stern,  on  NBC  Nightly  News,  in 
commenting  thereon  made  reference  to 
my  law  degree  from  American  Univer- 
sity with  this  sentence; 

There  were  much  publicized  rharge«  .vnie 
yars  ago  never  proved — that  cmgresKlrnai 
employee*   wrote   his    (my  I    term   papers 

This  outrageous  allegation  lias  now- 
been  repudiated  by  NBC  in  a  letter  to  me. 

NBC  correspondent  Robert  McCor- 
mick.  when  he  heard  the  allegation  about 
my  law  papers,  got  In  touch  with  his 
superior*  and  expretised  strong  doubt 
that  the  charge  was  true;  whereupon 
the  network  made  Its  own  Inquiry  and 
determined  the  statement  to  be  false 
The  letter  to  me  followed 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  attitude 
which  NBC  has  shown.  Its  wllllngneas 
to  admit  error  Is  evidence  of  a  desire  to 
be  fair  and  of  a  mature  approach  to  cov- 
ering the  news 

Mr.  President,  there  also  appeared  In 
Jack  Anderson  8  colimin  yesterday.  Octo- 
ber '28    a  statement  which  he  obtained 


from  me  with  respect  to  the  canard 
about  my  law  school  work 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  NBC  to  me  tind  the  pertinent 
portion  of  Jack  Anderson's  column  from 
the  Washington  Post  be  prinU^d  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  column  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

NBC    News. 
Washtngtcm.  DC.  October  21. 1971. 
Hon    ROBXBT  C   Byro. 
US   Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sknatob  Byrd-  As  you  know  the  Oc- 
tober 1  1  broadcast  of  'NBC  Nightly  News" 
Contained  a  report  by  Carl  Stern  atK>ut  your 
being  considered  fur  appointment  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  reviewing  your  legal  back- 
ground, the  report  said:  "TTiere  were  much 
publicized  charges  s<5me  years  ago— never 
pn^ved  —  that  congres.slonal  employees  wrote 
his  tfrm  papers  " 

I  have  dl^iiased  with  Mr  Stern  the  basis 
for  that  sentence  Mr  Stern  was  given  that 
information  by  a  person  who.  on  other  i>cca- 
Blons.  has  proved  to  be  a  thoro\i«hly  reliable 
source  Three  other  persons  later  told  Mr. 
Stern  Individually  they  remembered  the 
"much  publicized  charges  " 

It  now  turns  out  Mr  Stern's  original  source 
never  meant  to  give  the  Impression  that  any 
such  charge  had  been  made  public  The  other 
three  persons  couldn't  point  to  anything  sub- 
stantial to  back  up  their  memories,  and  we 
have  been  unable  to  locate  any  publication  of 
such  charges. 

Under    these    circtimstances    we    certainly 
would  not  broadcast  such  a  statement  again 
and  we  regret  the  inclusion  of  the  statement 
In  the  October  1 1  program. 
Sincerely, 

Fkamk  J.  JoaoAN, 

|Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Thursday, 

Oct    28.  1971] 

Washington  MrRRT-Oo-RoitNO 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 
Byrd's  Office — After  the  White  House 
leaked  out  word  that  Precldent  Nixon  was 
considering  Sen  Robert  Byrd  (D  W  Va  )  for 
the  Supreme  Court.  Wa8hingt,on  buzxed  with 
rumors  that  Byrd  had  used  his  Senate  staff 
to  prepare  his  legal  briefs  and  term  papers 
for  law  school.  He  entered  American  Uni- 
versity's law  school  after  his  election  to  the 
Senate,  attended  classes  at  night  and  grad- 
uated In  I9fl3  with  a  high  "B  "  average  His 
professors  and  chtssmates  say  he  waji  an  ex- 
cellent student  One  professor.  Ixiuls  C 
James.  de«crU)es  Byrd  a«  one  of  the  two  mo«rt 
"alert  and  attentlre"  students  he  ha« 
ever  taught  We  were  o^>nvlnced  by  our  In- 
vestigation that  the  rumors  weren't  true  But 
we  put  the  question  to  Byrd.  who  dictated 
this  emphatic  reply  I  will  give  $5  000  to  the 
Individual  who  brings  to  me  any  staff  mem- 
l)er  of  mine  past  or  present,  who  wlU  say 
publicly  and  in  my  presence  that  he  or  she 
wrote  any  of  my  law  school  term  papers. 
briefs  or  any  part  thtreof  Purther.  If  this 
Htxiurd.  vicious  rumor  be  proved.  I  will  re- 
bign  my  seat  In  the  Senate    " 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  I  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia)    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Report  or  Pcdxral  Hour  Loam  Bank  Boarb 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Members, 
Federal  Home  Loan  B«nk  Board,  Washington, 
DC  .  tranamittlng,  pursuant  to  \m,w.  a  report 
of   that   Board,   for  «Im  oalcruUr  yaw   1970 
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(with  an  accompanying  report  i  .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Report   on    State   op    Rati    PARSENors 
Service 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suaiit  to  law.  a  report  on  AMTRAK,  State  of 
Rail  Passenger  Service,  Effectiveness  of  the 
Act,  dated  October  30.  1971  iwlth  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  oX 
Commerce. 
Report  or  National  Raiuioad  Passenger 

CoRPOa^TION 

A  letter  from  the  President.  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corp.  ( AMTRAK  i,  Wash- 
ington. D  C  ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  Corporatlrm,  for  the  period  of 
October  30.  1970  to  October  29.  1971  (w\tt\ 
an  accompanying  reporti,  to  the  committee 
on  Commerce. 

Reports  op  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tran-smlttlnp  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Need  to  Recover 
the  Cost^  of  Processing  Business  Reply  Mall." 
U.S.  Poetai  Se.'-vlce.  dat<«d  OcU^tjer  28.  1971 
(with  an  ace  )mpaii\  !iig  repfirt):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ocjvernment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptruller  General  of 
the  United  States.  traiLsm.ttmg,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled,  "Examination  of  Fi- 
nancial Statements  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  fiscal  year  1971," 
dated  Oct/^^ber  29,  1971  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations, 

Report  of  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  repwrt  of  that  com- 
tnlssloci.  for  the  calendar  year  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Administration  of  the  Oitteh 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  or  1953 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary— liianagement  and  Budget.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  reptjrtlng.  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  that 
Department  In  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  tlie  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  of  1953;  t-o  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AlTalrs. 

Report  op  Government  Printing  Oppicb 
A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  that  Office,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1971  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration 


EXECLmVF  REI^ORTS  OP 
CO.MMIITEES 

Mrs.  SMITH,  Mr  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlce.s,  I  report  favorably  on 
the  nomination  of  Albert  C.  Hall,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  an  AsKsi.stant  Secretary 
of  Defense  "InteUlgenre'  and  four  flag 
and  general  officei-s  In  the  Army,  Nav>', 
and  Air  Force  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr, 
TcNNEYi,  Wiihotit  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Albert  C  Hall,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense: 

Rear  Adm  Kent  L  Lee,  US  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 


the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of   vice  admiral   while  so  serving: 

tCa].  Gen.  William  Allen  Knowltoo,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general.  U.S. 
.Vrmy  i .  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  respunslbility  designated  by 
tlie  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general: 

Lt  Gen  Arthur  William  Ot>erbeck,  Army 
of  the  United  States  t major  general.  US 
Army  I .  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general:  and 

MaJ.  Gen  Ulenn  A.  Kent.  Regular  Air 
Force,  to  be  aeslgned  to  a  position  of  im- 
por"„ance  and  resp^/nsiblUty  designated  by 
the  President.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general 

Mrs.  SMITH  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion I  report  favorably  332  promotions 
to  colonel  and  below  and  313  appomt- 
ments  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  below  in  the  Army;  255  promotions 
in  the  Navy  to  the  grade  of  heulenanl 
commander  and  below;  710  appoint- 
ments in  the  Navy  in  grade  of  captain 
and  below;  353  appomtments  in  the 
Marine  Corps  in  grade  of  colonel  and 
below;  and  5.964  promotions  in  the  Air 
Force  m  grade  ol  captain  and  below 
Smce  Uie.se  names  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  in  order  to 
save  tlie  expense  of  printuig  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  he  on  the 
Secretary  s  desk  for  Uie  information  of 
any  Seiiatons 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  he  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows: 

Jerome  Aaron,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States; 

Carlos  F.  Haas,  and  sundry  other  persons. 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

John  C  Aarnl.  and  sundry  other  officers 
for  promotion  In  the  Regtilar  Air  Force. 

Bruce  H  Bailey,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Drc.xel  M  Ace.  Jr.  and  sundry  other 
Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  can- 
didates, to  be  permanently  assigned  in  the 
U.S  Navy; 

James  W  Abraham,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps: 
and 

Brian  David  Asironson,  and  sundry  other 
otticers.  for  pn-imotlun  In  the  U.S.  Navy 


INTRODUCTION    OF   BILLS    AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resoJi.;- 
tions  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr    TALMADGE 

S  2771  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  payment  of  pensions,  and 
for  other  ptirpH^ses  Relerred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr    YOUNG 

S  277'J  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  origi- 
nally Hccjuirvd  tor  the  Ciarnsou  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project  in  the  State  C'f  North  Da- 
kota to  the  Moxintrnll  County  Park  Commis- 
sion, Mountrail  County  North  Dakota  Re- 
ferred to  the  Ct'mmltlee  on  Artned  Services. 
By   Mr    MONDAL£    (for  Mr    Inoltb): 

S  2773  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Flor 
Sotto  Alias  Referred  U>  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  LONG 

S   2774    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  oT  1954  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
certain  wages  paid   to   household  employees. 
Referred   to  the   Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr   PROXMIRE: 

S  2775  A  bill  to  reduce  certain  charges 
and  expenses  In  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  residential  real  property, 
and  for  other  purposes  Referred  tc-  the  C-che- 
mlttee  on  Banking  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs 

By  Mr   EASTLAND 

S.  2776  A  bill  ror  the  relief  of  Andrew  L. 
Malone.  Referred  u..  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    GRA\'EL 

?  2777  .A  bill  to  provide  for  ci.n-ip)eration 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  States  with  respect  to  the  regnlatlon  of 
surface  mining  operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr,   JAVITS: 

S  2778  A  bin  for  the  peUef  of  Duangta 
Sukpiattree  Hyatt  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlciari- 


STATEMENT^       ON       INTROnUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLLTIONS 

By  Mr   T.\LMADGE: 

S.  2771.  A  bill  to  amend  utle  38  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  to  hberalize  the  pro- 
visions relatinii  to  payment  of  pensions, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  I  am 
proud  of  the  record  achieved  during  the 
91st  Congress  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Legislation  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  on  which  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  as  chairman.  The  legislative  ac- 
tions of  that  subcommittee  form  an  im- 
pressive record  of  Senate  legislative  initi- 
ative, a  record  of  achievement  tliat  has 
drawn  the  unstiniiug  praise  of  the  vet- 
erans organizations,  and  it  Is  a  record  of 
which  we  m  the  Senate  can  be  proud 

Today  I  would  like  to  build  on  that 
record  by  mtroducing  major  legislation 
to  inipro\e  the  veterans'  pension  pro- 
gram and  to  increase  pension  benefits 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
increase  pension  benefits  by  about  J 100 
million  annually.  The  largest  increases 
■would  go  to  those  veteran.'-  and  widows 
u  Ix)  have  the  greatest  need  those  with 
Utile  or  no  income  other  than  their  pen- 
sions. The  Veterans  A dmini.si ration  has 
prepared  a  detiiiled  analysis  of  pen- 
sioners under  the  current  law  which 
shows  thai  about  one  out  of  six  veterans 
receiving  a  pension  has  \irlualiy  no  in- 
come other  than  lus  pensiori  Atx>ut  iiali 
of  those  veterans  receiving  pension*  un- 
der the  current  law  liave  iiicomes  of  less 
than  $100  a  month  other  than  their  pen- 
sion As  far  as  » idows  are  concerned,  one 
out  of  seven  has  virtually  no  other  source 
of  income  other  than  her  widow  s  pen- 
sion, half  have  incomes  of  less  than  $75 
a  month  These  are  the  veterans  and 
Widows  who  would  receive  the  i;reale^t 
increases  under  the  bill  I  am  mtrod'acing 
today. 

There  is  another  prt>blem  wluvh  crops 
up  each  time  the  Congresss  improves  so- 
cial security  benefits.  About  tour  out  ot 
five  pensioners  also  receive  social  secu- 
rity Since  the  benefits  under  the  vet- 
erans' i:>ension  prc>gram  are  related  to  in- 
come, they  are  reduced  w  hen  social  secu- 
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rlty  benefits  go  up  In  virtually  all  cas«s. 
the  social  security  increase  is  greater 
than  the  decrease  In  the  veterans'  pen- 
sion, but  even  so  the  veteran  or  widow 
i.<  denied  a  portion  of  the  social  security 

1  e  lie  ft  I  increase  that  other  social  security 
bt  neflflarles  receive. 

Under  present  law.  the  10-percent  i|i- 
crease  in  social  security  benefits  passed 
bv  the  Congress  earlier  this  year  wilJ  not 
1.0  taken  into  account  for  veterans'  pen- 
sion purposes  until  January  1972,  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  many  pensioners  will  be  .saved 
from  any  pension  reduction  wliatever.  no 
pensioner  wUl  lose  his  eligibility  for  a 
pension,  and  all  pensioners  would  be  bet- 
ter off  than  under  present  law. 

The  bill  does  tills  m  three  ways. 

F^rst.  pen.sion  rates  for  all  veterans  are 
increased: 

Second,  the  tables  of  pension  benefits 
under  present  law  would  be  replaced  by 
a  series  of  formulas  under  which  pension 
benefits  would  be  more  closely  related  to 
income.  To  give  an  example:  a  veterfcn 
with  one  dependent  would  be  entitled  to 
a  pension  benefit  of  $137  monthly  if  tois 
income  was  less  tlian  $500:  for  each  dol- 
lar of  additional  income  above  $500  and 
up  to  $900  his  pension  would  be  reduced 

2  cent-s:  for  each  dollar  above  $900  and 
below  $2,900  his  pension  would  be  re- 
duced by  3  cents,  and  so  on 

Third,  the  income  limitations  under 
the  i>ensK)n  program  would  be  increaaed 
substantially  under  the  formulas  in  tlie 
bill  as  follows: 

From  $2,300  to  more  than  $2,600  for  a 
■s.ri^le  veteran: 

FYom  $3  500  to  more  than  $3,800  for  a 
married  veteran : 

Prom  $2,300  to  $2,600  for  a  widftw 
alone; 

Prom  $3,500  to  more  than  $3,800  for  a 
widow  with  dependents. 

With  these  increases  in  the  incotie 
limitations,  no  pensioner  now  on  the  rolls 
will  become  ineligible  as  a  result  of  tlie 
1971  social  .security  increa.se 

The  veterans  who  would  face  a  t)eiislon 
reduction  even  under  my  bill  are  the  i>en- 
sloners  who  have  re<eived  a  substantial 
dollar  increase  ui  their  scx^ial  .security 
benefits  this  year  A.s  I  stated  before, 
even  for  these  veterans,  the  pension  re- 
duction they  would  face  is  smaller  than 
it  would  be  if  no  legislative  action  wtre 
taken 

Mr,  President.  I  would  like  to  illastrate 
the  Impact  of  my  bill  with  some  concrtte 
examples 

A  veteran  with  no  dependents  wtio 
received  a  social  .security  t)eneflt  of  $93-30 
In  December  1970,  wfis  eligible  before 
this  year's  social  security  increase  for  a 
pension  of  $96,  for  a  total  monthly  In- 
come of  $189  30,  The  Congress  Increased 
his  .social  security  benefit  to  $102,70  Un- 
der present  law.  his  monthly  pension 
would  be  cut  $4  next  January  for  a  total 
Income  of  $194  70,  Under  my  bill,  not 
only  would  his  pension  not  be  cut— It 
would  actually  be  Increased  $3  TTius  this 
veteran  would  get  both  the  full  benefit 
of  his  social  security  increase  plus  lin 
additional  small  increase  In  his  pension 
for  a  total  income  of  $201  70, 

Let  us  take  as  a  second  case  a  married 
veteran  whose  social  security  benefit  In 


December  1970.  was  $140.  Before  this 
year's  social  security  increase,  he  was 
eligible  for  a  $104  monthly  veteran's  pen- 
sion, lor  a  total  income  of  $244.  The  Con- 
gress increased  his  social  security  bene- 
fit to  $154.10;  under  present  law.  his  pen- 
sion will  be  cut  to  $101  next  Januarj- 
making  his  total  income  $255,10.  Under 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  hLs  pen- 
sion wtil  be  increased  to  $106  instead  of 
cut.  and  he  will  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  .social  security  increa.se  plus  a  $2  pen- 
sion increase  for  a  total  Uicome  to 
$260  10 

Now  let  us  take  a  cfise  that  falls  in 
the  group  of  veterans  wliose  pension  will 
be  redjced  even  under  my  bill.  This 
would  .*iappen  in  the  case  of  a  married 
veteran  who  was  receiving  a  social  secu- 
rity tjenefit  of  $223  40  m  December  1969. 
This  veteran  was  eligible  for  a  monthly 
pension  of  $78.  for  a  total  Income  of 
$301.40.  The  Congress  increa.sed  lus 
social  security  benefit  to  $245  70.  under 
present  law,  his  pension  will  drop  to 
$72 — a  $6  cut^ — next  January,  bringing 
his  total  Income  to  $317,70. 

Under  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
his  pension  would  be  reduced  only  $2,  and 
the  veterans  total  Income  would  be 
$321  70  In  other  words,  thLs  veteran's 
social  security  benefits  have  gone  up 
by  more  than  $22  monthly,  while  his 
pension  under  the  bill  would  go  down 
only  $2. 

As  a  last  case.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
consider  the  case  of  a  widow  with  one 
child  whose  monthly  social  .security  bene- 
fit In  December.  1970.  wiis  $121  She  was 
eligible  for  a  $88  widows  pension  for  a 
total  mcome  of  $209  Tlie  Congress  in- 
creased her  social  security  benefit  this 
year  tc  $133  10  Under  present  law.  her 
pen.sior.  would  drop  to  $86  next  January, 
bringing  her  total  income  to  $219.10  Un- 
der my  bill,  her  pt;nsion  would  not  be  cut, 
but  instead  would  be  raised  to  $90.  giv- 
ing her  the  full  benefit  of  her  social  se- 
curity Ijeneflt  increase  and  raising  her 
total  income  to  $223  10 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  provide  a 
needed  pei^slon  benefit  Increase  next 
January-  with  an  important  improvement 
in  the  sti-ucture  of  the  pension  program. 
Mast  of  the  additKinal  funds  under  my 
bill  would  go  to  the  neediest  veterans  and 
widows  receiving  pensions  today.  I  am 
hopeful  that  Uie  bill  will  receive  prompt 
action. 


ByMr  PROXMIRE: 
S  2775.  A  bill  to  reduce  certain  charges 
and  expenses  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  residential  real  prop- 
erty, and  for  other  purposes  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

TITLE  rH.*Bc;E    RFniTTION    ACT 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  today  that  will  enable 
more  people  to  buy  homes  by  reducing 
the  title  charges  they  must  pay 

HIGH   C08T  or  TITLE  CHARGES 

The  high  cost  of  title  search  and  title 
insurance  liave  prevented  many  people 
from  buying  homes.  Many  individuals 
can  afford  the  monthly  payments  re- 
quired to  own  a  home,  but  they  cannot 
scrape  up  enough  money  to  pay  for  &11 


tlie  closing  costs,  such  as  title  search,  title 
insurance,  tax  escrow,  transfer  taxes, 
and  so  forth.  The  threshold  to  buying  a 
house  Is  just  too  high.  My  bill  will  lower 
this  threshold. 

Closmg  costs  vary  widely  depending  on 
the  part  of  the  comitry  in  wliich  you 
are  buying  a  home.  Boston  which  has 
title  records  back  to  the  colonial  days 
and  lots  of  land  laid  out  in  colonial  days 
had  the  lowest  closing  costs  In  a  survey 
recently  conducted  by  HUD  and  the  VA. 
$332  Newark.  N.J,,  had  the  highest.  $847, 
When  I  questioned  those  who  conducted 
the  survey,  they  felt  the  greatest  amount 
of  difference  in  cost  was  due  to  "castom." 
That  is,  what  was  customary  in  the  par- 
ticular area, 

"Custom."  rather  than  reason  under- 
lies many  of  the  title  costs  the  home  buyer 
must  bear.  I  am  familiar  with  one  of  the 
inobt  outlandish  results  that  "custom" 
can  cause.  Although  one  of  my  legisla- 
tive assistants  is  a  former  law  professor 
who  taught  property  law.  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  conduct  the  title  search  for  a 
hoase  he  bought  here  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
told  that  if  he  wanted  to  buy  the  house, 
he  had  to  purchase  lender's  title  Insur- 
ance even  though  he  was  assiuning  the 
mortgage  and  there  is  no  legal  defect  in 
title  whicii  could  have  impaired  the  lend- 
er's Interest.  The  lender  was  already 
fully  protected  by  the  prior  owner's  title 
Insurance  policy.  In  effect,  my  legisla- 
tive assistant  was  forced  to  buy  insur- 
ance, although  there  was  absolutely  no 
risk  of  loss  to  the  lender. 

When  he  protested  he  wa.s  told  It  was 
"custom  "  and.  If  he  did  not  want  to  buy 
the  insurance,  he  did  not  h.ave  to  buy 
the  house.  He  was  over  a  barrel  and 
bought  the  title  insurance  policy.  If  that 
happened  to  lilm.  It  Is  a  safe  assumption 
that  the  same  thing  is  happening  to 
everyone,  even  though  there  is  absolutely 
no  Justification  for  requiring  a  home  buy- 
er who  Is  assuming  a  mortgage  to  piu"- 
chase  a  new  lender's  title  insurance 
policy. 

Another  example  of  an  unnecessary 
title  expense  occurs  when  a  person  buys 
a  home  from  a  developer  who  has  Just 
built  a  number  of  homes  on  a  single  tract 
and  is  forced  to  buy  a  completely  new 
title  search  and  Insurance  policy  Less 
than  a  year  before,  probably,  the  de- 
veloper was  required  to  have  the  title 
searched  and  get  title  Insurance  in  order 
to  get  the  construction  locuis  he  needed 
to  build  these  homes.  Thus,  there  is  no 
Justification  for  requiring  the  home 
buyer  to  pay  for  a  completely  new  title 
search  less  than  a  year  after  one  was 
done.  This  Is  make-work  of  the  highest 
order  The  only  defect  that  could  have 
arisen  between  the  original  title  search 
aiid  the  purcha.se  of  the  home  would  be 
a  mechanics  lien  which  might  cost  the 
homeowner  some  money  but  would  not 
result  In  the  loss  of  title  to  hlB  home. 
The  minimal  risk  of  a  defect  arising  in 
the  short  time  between  the  original  title 
search  and  the  purchase  of  the  home 
means  that  there  Is  no  Justification  for 
charging  the  home  buyer  the  full  amount 
for  a  complete  title  search  and  policy. 

These  types  of  unnecessary  title 
cliarses  must  be  eliminated  In  order  to 
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enable  more  people  to  buy  homes  There 
Is  no  reason  for  these  types  of  expenses 
except  "custom," 

Everyone  seems  to  benefit  from  these 
"customary"  charges  except  the  home 
buyer.  Lawyers  get  forwarding  fees,  real 
estate  aflrents  get  commissioi^.  lenders 
get  compensating  balances,  and  the 
home  buyers  get  taken.  People  who  buy 
one  or  maybe  two  homes  in  their  Ufe- 
times  jvLst  do  not  have  the  economic 
clout  to  bargain  with  the  real  estate 
establishment. 

No  one  could  object  to  expenses  that 
are  Justified  by  reason;  but  no  one  ought 
to  support  expenses  Justified  only  by 
"custom."  What  is  needed  and  what  my 
bill  does  is  to  give  the  only  economic  en- 
tity with  the  power  to  bargain  with  the 
other  members  of  the  real  estate  estab- 
lishment an  incentive  to  cut  costs — the 
lenders. 

TTTLE   INSURANCE    INDl'STRT 

Before  describing  how  my  bill  will 
work,  I  ought  to  describe  how  the  title 
insurance  industry  works.  There  are 
basically  three  types  of  title  insurance 
companies. 

National  title  insurance  companies 
will  Insure  titles  wherever  they  have 
agents  located.  Altliough  they  may  main- 
tain their  own  title  plants  near  their 
headquarters,  a  large  portion  of  their  in- 
come comes  from  titles  which  are  ex- 
amined by  their  local  agents  and  insured 
by  them.  The  so-called  national  title 
charges  are  $2.50  per  thousand  for  lend- 
er's insurance  and  $3,50  per  thousand  for 
joint  lenders  and  homeowners  insur- 
ance. 

Local  title  insurance  companies  usually 
operate  only  in  one  county  or  city.  They 
maintain  extensive  title  records  which 
duplicate  the  official  records.  Although 
this  is  an  uneconomic  allocation  of  re- 
sources, increa.sing  costs  to  the  home 
buyers,  the  companies  claim  that  the 
public  records  are  inconvenient  to  use 
This  may  be  true  but  the  real  answer  is 
to  Improve  the  public  land  records.  Un- 
fortunately, so  long  as  there  are  vested 
economic  interests  which  oppose  this  type 
of  reform,  I  fear  the  States  will  not  act 
because  the  problem  has  not  gotten  very 
visible. 

The  third  tjT>e  of  title  insurance  com- 
pany is  the  so-called  lawyer's  title  com- 
pany which  is  sponsored  by  a  State  bar 
association  such  as  Florida's  or  Ohio's, 
Tliey  insure,  in  effect,  that  the  attorney  s 
opinion  of  valid  title  is  accurate. 

Title  Insurance  has  grown  tremen- 
dously in  recent  years.  Prof.  Quintin 
Johnstone  of  \a.\e  Law  School  estimated 
premium  Income  of  the  title  Insurance 
companies  amounted  to  about  $100  mil- 
lion in  1954.  According  to  tlie  survey 
which  I  conducted,  the  41  firms  that 
responded  had  a  gross  Income  of  $299.- 
120.270  m  1970.  a  bad  year  for  housing. 

Why  the  .sudden  demand  for  title  In- 
siu-ance?  Because  the  consumers  felt  tlie 
need  to  protect  their  homes  from  title 
defects?  No.  because  the  title  companies 
have  promoted  title  Insurance  and  the 
life  insurance  companies  which  buj'  many 
of  the  mortgages  of  the  primary  lenders 
find  it  easier  to  simply  rely  upon  the 
title  Insurance  policy  than  recheck  the 
title   themselves.    In    otlier    words,    the 


home  buyer  Is  being  asked  to  pay  Increas- 
ingly large  amounts  of  money  for  the 
convenience  of  the  financial  institutions, 
not  for  his  own  protection. 

The  risk  absorbed  by  these  title  com- 
panies is  almost  nonexistent.  Measured 
as  a  percent  of  their  total  liability,  the 
title  companies  that  responded  to  my 
questionnaire  paid  out  less  tlian  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  a  percent  in  losses.  Meas- 
ured as  a  percent  of  their  gross  income, 
the  companies  paid  out  about  2.5  percent 
In  losses  for  the  years  1968  to  1970.  Ob- 
viously, the  title  Insurance  business  is 
not  the  typical  Insurance  business. 

The  title  Insurance  companies  claim 
they  are  in  the  business  of  risk  preven- 
tion rather  than  risk  assumption.  And, 
they  are  right.  The  title  insurance  com- 
panies perform  a  vital  service.  By  search- 
ing the  title  they  are  insuring  that  the 
home  buj'er  actually  gets  what  he  is  pay- 
ing for.  A  home  is  the  largest  single  in- 
vestment that  most  of  us  make.  We  must 
be  sure  that  we  are  actually  getting  good 
title.  However,  the  consumer  is  being 
forced  to  pay  too  much  for  this  service. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  title  in- 
surance companies  themselves  are  reap- 
ing large  profits.  They  are  not  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  the  title  insurance  in- 
dustry's present  mode  of  operation  is 
coi^lmg  home  buyers  millions  of  dollars  in 
unnecessary  charges  because  there  is  no 
Incentive  to  be  eCBcient.  It  is  far  easier 
for  them  to  go  along  with  the  "way  we 
have  always  done  it "  than  change  the 
customary  way  of  doing  things  and  risk- 
ing irritating  the  real  estate  establish- 
ment which  they  must  depend  upon  for 
basiness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  pres- 
sure on  the  title  insurance  companies  is 
to  raise  costs  rather  tlian  reduce  them. 
There  is  reverse  competition  in  the  title 
insurance  Industry  Because  most  title 
Insurance  companies  rely  upon  agents  to 
■send  them  business,  there  is  great  pres- 
sure to  raise  the  agents'  commissions  in 
order  to  obtain  more  busine.ss.  This  in- 
creases the  cost  to  the  home  buyers  who 
have  no  real  opportunity  to  shop  for 
cheaijer  title  insurance, 

Wliat  Is  needed  is  some  incentive  to- 
ward efficiency.  This  means  that  some- 
one in  the  real  estate  establishment  with 
sufficient  economic  power  to  bargain 
witli  the  title  insurance  companies  and 
the  rest  of  the  real  estate  establishment 
must  have  an  incentive  to  cut  title  in- 
surance costs. 

THE    BU.L 

My  bill  would  require  the  lenders  to 
absorb  as  part  of  their  overhead  the  cost 
of  title  search  and  any  title  in.surance 
they  require  as  a  condition  for  granting 
a  home  loan.  The  bill  would  also  prohibit 
price  discrimination  between  lenders  and 
home  buyers  in  the  sale  of  title  services 

Although  home  buyers  eventually  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  title  expenses  ab- 
sorbed by  lenders  in  higher  interest  rates, 
home  bujers  will  benefit  from  lenders' 
efforts  to  keep  their  overhead  down  In 
addition,  if  the  home  buyer  purchases 
title  Insurance  to  protect  his  equity,  he 
will  get  the  advantage  of  lower  rates  be- 
cause title  companies  are  required  to  sell 
title  insurance  to  home  buyers  at  the 
same  rate  they  charge  the  lenders. 


The  bin  could  dramatically  lower  title 
costs  without  adversely  affecting  the  sec- 
ondary mortgage  market  As  we  saw  be- 
fore, one  of  the  primary  uses  of  title 
Insurance  is  to  ease  the  sale  of  mortpaiges 
to  life  insurance  companies.  Under  this 
bUl,  the  life  insurance  companies  and 
other  secondarj-  lenders  still  would  have 
the  ease  and  protection  that  title  insur- 
ance provides.  However,  rather  than  re- 
quiring a  separate  title  insurance  policy 
for  each  home  loan,  lenders  might  opt 
for  a  blanket  title  insurance  policy  on  all 
ihe  home  loans  they  make. 

This  would  surely  diminish  costs  sub- 
stantially and  provide  the  same  protec- 
tion to  the  lender.  This  would  surely  also 
lead  to  some  real  force  behmd  efforts  to 
improve  our  public  land  records. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  could  lead  to 
the  adoption  by  the  States  of  land  regis- 
tration systems  which  have  worked  so 
well  in  the  few  places  they  have  been 
adopted.  A  land  registration  system  or  a 
Torrens  System  relies  upon  utle  certifi- 
cates to  pass  title  If  a  defect  in  title  does 
not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  certificate. 
It  does  not  legally  exist  so  far  as  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  property  is  concerned. 
Thus,  it  is  passibly  to  quickly  check  title. 
In  most  cases,  a  lawyer  or  even  a  clerk 
could  ascertain  Uie  validity  of  the  title 
in  10  minutes,  A  person  who  was  harmed 
by  a  wrongful  tran.sfer  of  title  can  only 
sue  the  transferor  or  file  a  claim  against 
the  fund  set  up  by  the  State  for  such 
contingencies;  he  cannot  sue  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  clean  title  certificate,  Mas- 
sachasetts  has  had  such  a  system  for 
many  years  and,  to  my  knowledge,  no 
successful  claim  has  been  filed  against 
the  State  insurance  fund.  This  is  some 
indication  of  the  worth  of  the  system. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  widely 
adopted  elsewhere,  and  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  subject,  there  has  been 
little  public  pressure  for  reform  How- 
ever, if  Uie  lenders  were  to  advocate 
forcefully  its  adoption,  I  am  sure  we 
would  see  a  rapid  change  of  attitude 
among  UiC  State  legislatures. 

ALTEHNATTVBS 

In  developing  this  bill,  I  have  looked 
into  other  alternatives  for  lowering  clos- 
ing costs. 

Federal  title  insurance — Federal  title 
insurance  on  FHA  and  VA  homes  could 
pro\'ide  a  base  from  which  to  mea.sure 
the  reasonableness  of  charges  by  other 
title  insurance  companies  However,  the 
problem  with  tins  solution  is  that  it 
could  create  another  Federal  bureauc- 
racy which  I  would  prefer  to  avoid. 

Federal  regulation — Federal  regula- 
tion of  title  charges  on  FH.^  and  VA 
homes  would  be  one  way  to  provide  for 
continuous  j.^ressure  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  unreasonable  charges  How- 
ever, all  too  often  regulator>'  agencies 
become  the  captives  of  those  they  sup- 
posedly regulate  and.  again,  there  is  the 
danger  of  creating  another  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Besides,  as  we  have  seen,  the  title  in- 
surance companies  are  not  makmg  ex- 
orbitant profits:  what  is  needed  is  a 
fundamental  structural  reorganization 
which  a  regulatory  agency  would  most 
Ukely  be  incapable  of  accomplishing. 
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Pt*<?  enterprise — This  Is  the  alterna- 
tive that  I  have  chosen.  I  have  always 
been  a  firm  advocate  of  the  free  enter- 
p>rl.<«  system  and  my  bill  would  aJKxw  t^ 
fre«  enterprise  Bystetn  to  work  the  w«y 
It  wa.s  supposed  to — to  enroura«re  com- 
{■ptition  and  thereby  reduce  costs 

Ka  -vi-e  have  seen,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, there  i.'^  a  reverse  tncentive  to  r«t 
costs:  under  my  bill  there  would  be  every 
•.nrentive  to  rut  costs  Competition  woidd 
aRam  be  the  regulating  force  This  is  a 
fn.r  better  solution  than  Federal  repiila- 
tion. 

T  a."?k  imanimoTi.«i  consent  that  the 
summary  of  my  survey  of  title  insuranee 
lompiuTics  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Rkcosd  a.s  wcU  as  the  text  of  njy 
b>'! 

TTiPre  belnrr  no  objection,  the  material 
^ns  ordered  tn  be  printed  in  the  Recoiw. 
Eis  fol'iovrs : 

-S    2775 

A  bill  to  reduce  r»T-tatn  rhartres  and  rxpenars 
In  connect hn   with   the  purchaA^  and  »«)«■ 
of  rfwldential    r^al    prop»Tty    arKl   fir    itflcr 
purpoaea 
B^  !(   mart>^   hy   r/ic  Sinatr  and   fli'U^f  o/ 

lU^reimUitit '-a     of     ttif     V'itlr4l     States    Of 

AnitTtit  tn  Cangresf  axsttnbtrd, 

siuWT  Tm.c 

Srr-TfOTf  1  rhl»  .^rt  mnv  be  cited  (Wi  r^e 
"ntle    Charge    R«l  ictlon    .Art 

Hac   2    (a.)   The  C"on<cres«  fliids  that — 

(  1  I  liie  ctjstii  of  inie  «a.nunmt.iiiiis,  title 
Imsuratice.  and  siinil&r  re:iit««!  utie  scrv  ;aea 
lii  cxiMiKicnoa  witii  resideritlai  aiori^a(« 
traus»(  lujOs  are  exccbsl .  I'Jy  Uigli  I.11  uiajtjr 
mxeas  ol  the  rt,unt.ry,  .n^J  hi.riie  cwiiits  l.i«lc 
effective  tjargalalng  pc^wcr  to  bring  about 
rei.sor.able    redac  lon.v    1ti    bmcIi    cobT*. 

i?i  ftriiLTiria!  tnstltutloim  and  mortpuje 
le<Mlers  «rp  prni<tp«i  herv-flclarl**  if  title  !■- 
Kurauoe  and  s.'^uitild  tiier^fore  be  rpiqulred  to 
pay  fill-  -.tKjBe  -,*rvt<  ab  to  the  extent  c^f  th*r 
benefit,  but.  in  nioet  residential  reai  esiLaie 
traut!a<.-Ui.jnk.  the  bu;ex'  ur  aeller  ut  a  huote 
Ifi  required   to  pay  for  all  title  services. 

(Jj  '.he  i-ut.'.-^  of  '.i'.lf  servlrcs  wi:i  b^  r»- 
<luce<l  If  mortcafre  lenders  arc  miutred  »f) 
p«y  a  part  of  the  f-hartr  f"r  these  mtv1i-«s 
beeaose  of  the  sup^rlm-  o-im  mi:  •  barp-iiB- 
Ing  power  of  mtw-tnasre  leiwier*  a«  compar*! 
to  home  buyers  >jr  leilert.  and 

<4)  UU«  iDfiuraiice  poUfles  have  prov'dad 
broader  coverage  at  lower  costs  to  mort^a^e 
lender*  than  to  home  owners,  wherea.5  falt- 
requires  that  rale  services  should  be 
avmllable  to  honie  owners  on  the  atunc 
terms  and  conditions 

ibi  It  i!>  Die  purpose  of  tbts  Act  to  brlnf 
about  a  reduciKta  tu  tiie  char);e  fur  titte 
•errlces    (1)    by    requxrUi^   Une  ojtJji   Lhereof 


to  be  paid  by  tiie  mut  Usage  lender  wbeiievtr 
title  serrioea  are  required  by  the  leoder  as 
a  oonrilUon  for  txteo^a^  credit,  and  (2) 
by  prohibiting  price  dlscrtml nation  between 
mortgage  lenders  and  borne  owners  In  the 
sale  of  rttle  .services. 

OEriNITIUNS 

i>S(~  S  (a>  TUe  U-mi  "11  Lie  services"  In- 
cludes, but  Is  nut  limited  to,  the  pruvl&lcka 
or  condu<rt  of  the  following 

(1)  the  performance  of  title  examina- 
tions: 

(21  the  f'lmishlng  of  title  abstracts  or 
.'.Imtliw  <»r»<-umpnt8-. 

i.<)  ti>«  rur;.lRhlnK  at  legal  opinions  on  the 
r.tatti.s  lJ  a  title,   and 

|4)  t;ie  furnishing  of  title  l.'.suraiioe  for 
i:ie  pn>te  UoJi  ol  a  tender  a  h  »fne  owner, 
..r  U'tf-. 

.'iucb  uerm  dties  not  include  service*  for  which 
the  fees  and  chaT($ei>  are  prei>cnb«d  by  law 
and  wlijch  are  ur  will  be  paid  to  public  of- 
.101813  f')r  traosferrlng  or  recording  title 
to   real    rrroperty    or   for   similar   pxirposes. 

(b)  The  term  "■mortgage  lender"  means 
any  person  who  regularly  makes  Voana  ee- 
iiired  bv  an  li  terest  In  a  home  and  in  ao 
loina  uses  any  mean*  ar  Instrumentality  of 
lutersialt'  convmer<e 

(C)  The  terra  '  h<Tne  means  a  structure 
wlucb  1*  designed  pnncipaily  fur  the  oc- 
cupancy  of    from    one    bo   four   families. 

(d)  The  term  "home  mortgage  loan"  means 
a  loan  made  ^y  a  mrTtgape  lender  secured 
by  an  Interest  In  a  home 

PEOHIBrriON    AGAINST    CCBTAIN    CHAKCCS; 
DtSCTOSTjai 

Sec     4.    (a)     Notwithstanding    any    other 

provlsior  of  law.  In  anv  cfise  In  which  the 
performanee  of  title  services  Is  a  factor  In 
a  mortgage  leixler'F  determlnnUon  of  ahether 
to  furnish  a  hi>me  niortpage  loan,  all  co.'rts. 
fee*,  and  charires  i?i  connection  al(h  those 
serrioes  Ktiail  be  paid  by  that  mortgage 
lender  aixl  sluUl  nut  t>e  cbarged  to  the  buyer 
or  seller  nf  the  home 

(b)  If  the  performance  of  title  services  is 
.•lot  a  f.wtXT  In  a  mortpape  lejjder'?  determi- 
nation That  mort^aee  letider  shsU  rlearlv 
aitd  ci>ris£plC'iOiislv  dls<-lii«e  prior  to  entering 
lnl<^i  any  aijre^ment  with  respect  to  a  loan 
or  any  s  nch  .servic**.  U>  the  buyer  and  seller 
of  the  home  that  slkJj  servlots^  are  not  .such 
a  fat-tor  Tlie  costs,  fees,  and  cliarges  for  title 
stTure;  may  be  paid  by  the  h'.iver  ^r  seller 
If   he   then   chooees   to  secvire   such    services 

PKOH.BinuN     OF     PKlCE     DISi  RIMI.NATIOW 

Ser.  6  No  person  who  regularly  provides 
title  services  by  any  means  or  in-strr.nien- 
tallty  of  Interstate  c<'mmen-e  shs!!  provide 
snch  sier»1ces  to  the  buyer  or  seller  of  a  home 
at  a  rat*  ^jr  price  wh!>-h  Is  In  excess  of  that 
charved  U)  a  mortgage  lender  for  comparable 
•ervioes  nr  pmv  ide  more  restrictive  servlcee 
to    tlie   buyer   or   Keiier  of   a   home    than   pro- 

SUMMARY  or  SENATOR  PROKMWC  S  TITLE  INSURANCE  SURVEY 


vtded  to  a  mortgage  lerMlcr.  In  the  caae  of 
tlUe  InsuriUice.  tbe  Secretary  of  UouuUig 
and  Urban  Development  shall,  by  ragulatiuii, 
establish  stjuidards  for  determining  effective 
premium  rates  with  respect  to  such  tntiir- 
unce 

ctvi!    I  lAaii.mis 

Six-  6  (a)(1)  Any  murtgae-e  letvler  who 
violates  pe«^lit>n  4(«t  of  this  Act  shall  be 
liable  to  the  person  who  paid  for  sucb  aerr- 
loes  In  an  anujuiit  eqtial  to  Uie  sum  of  tiipee 
times  the  charge  tor  hin  h  her  ices  plus  court 
costs  and  rea^jnable  attorney  s  fees  as  deter- 
iniried   b>    tlie  court. 

(2)  .Ai;\  ini.rtt;age  lender  who  \1  ilute«  the 
prov1sl.->n.s  of  section  4ibi  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  dtscioeures  shall  he  Itabte  to  the 
buyer  or  Keller  of  tli''  home  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  three  tunes  the  amouut 
attuKlly  or  customarily  charged  for  sucii 
Kervlces  plus  court  c^jsis  aud  reasonable  at- 
torney s  fees  as  deterjuined   by   ttie  court. 

(3)  Any  person  who  violates  section  5  of 
this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  the  person  pnr- 
chaslng  such  services  In  an  amount  eq«al 
to  the  sum  <rf  three  times  the  r±rarpe  for 
such  senrlces  plus  court  oobte  aud  reason- 
able attorney's  fees  a.b  determined  by  tbe 
court. 

(b)  Any  action  under  this  section  n:iay  be 
brought  In  any  United  States  district  CDnrt. 
or  in  any  other  court  of  competent  ]ur1s- 
dlctlon,  vltliln  two  years  from  tlie  date  on 
vhich  the  llabUlty  aroae 

CaiMINAL    PCMAI.7-ISS 

Bbt  7  Anv  perwon  v.  hn  wl  If  •\\\  srvd  kn'vw- 
Ingly  vtolatcK  any  prnlslon  .  .f  this  Acx  or 
any  regulation  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  ♦5,0(0.  or  impr  winrd  not 
more   than  one   year,   or   Ixjth. 

lEUt'l  ATIOMS 

Stc  8  The  Se<-relary  of  Hi)u.slng  and 
Urban  Development  shall  prescribe  re^ula- 
tlons  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
These  regulations  may  contain  sucii  cla.ssi- 
flcatlons,  differentiations,  or  other  provisions. 
and  may  provide  for  such  adjustments  and 
exceptions  f<ir  anv  cla.ss  of  transactions,  as 
In  the  Judgement  of  the  Secretary  are  ne<-e«- 
•*«Ty  or  proper  to  effectuate  the  purpuaes  of 
t-hls  A.  t,  or  U'  prevent  circumvention  or 
evasion  or  to  facnllate  conipl.aiice  of  this 
Act. 

aonimfl-raATivr    rsromtt-ttttrr 

amc  0  Oomfillance  with  this  .Act  shall  he 
euforce<l  by  the  bix^retary  uf  Housing  and 
Urbaji  Deveiupmont  All  of  the  powers  of 
the  Secretary  under  section  1415  of  the 
Interstate  Ijind  Sales  Full  Dl-.ilirsure  Act  are 
available  to  the  Secretary  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act. 

KmCTTVI    DATE 

Sec.  10.  Tills  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  expiration  of  90  days  after  Its 
enactment. 
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Mo  psy^wi  utmtmi 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  for  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Casei  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  993.  to  provide  for 
liie  cooi>eration  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  with  re.spect 
to  environmental  regulation.s  for  mining 
operations,  and  for  othy  purposes. 

S.     1388 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  <  Mr.  Mondale  '  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke  > . 
tiie  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Bayh  i . 
tiie  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Bennett  t, 
tlie  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr  Bentsen", 
tiie  Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Crans- 
ton', the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr. 
Harris  I ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
Hart>,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr, 
Hartke',  the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr, 
Hughes  i ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'.Mr  Ht;MPHREY  I ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  i  Mr.  Jackson  i  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr  Javits  > ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wasliington  'Mr  Magnuson*, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
McGovern  I ,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin '  Mr.  Nelson  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell>,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  iMr  Ribicoffi,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  <  Mr.  Stevenson  > , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  <  Mr  Taft  i  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Titn- 
ney  > ,  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1389,  a  bill  to  negotiate  a  most-favored- 
natlon  agreement  with  Rumania. 

S.    18S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  'Mr.  Cranston*  was 
added  as  a  caspon.sor  of  S.  1859.  provid- 
ing for  the  e.siablishment  of  a  National 
Institute  on  Building  Sciences. 
s.  2s:« 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Ali.ott.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  i.Mr  Hansen  >  wa."; 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2556.  to  estab- 
lish a  municipal  mine  demonstration 
plant. 

s     26se 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Hitm- 
PHREY  I  wa,":  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
2696.  tlie  Regional  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1971. 

S.     272« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  for  Mr  Jackson,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  <  Mr  McGee  '  was  added 
as  a  co.spon.sor  of  S  2724,  to  esUbllsh  a 
national  Indian  education  program  by 
creating  a  National  Board  of  Regents  for 
Indian  Education,  carrying  out  of  a  na- 
tional Indian  education  program,  the  es- 
tabb.-hmeni  of  local  Indian  school 
boards,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

S  J.    RSS     3« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott.  Uie  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooki  w(« 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.J.  Res.  34,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  offering  of  voluntary  prayer  or  med- 
itation In  public  schools  and  other  public 
buildings. 


SENATE  CONCURJIENT  RESOLUTION 
48— SUBNOSSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  HOLY  CROWN  OF  ST 
STEPHEN 

I  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  i 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  a  concur- 
rent resolution  which  will  ser%-e  as  a 
declaration  of  America's  renewed  deter- 
mination to  see  that  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  freedom  will  some  day  be 
restored  to  the  Hungarian  people  in  their 
homeland.  This  resolution  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  U.S.  Congress  that  the  great 
national  treasure  of  Hungary,  the  Holy 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen,  should  continue 
to  remain  in  the  safekeeping  of  our  Gov- 
ernment until  the  Government  of  Hun- 
gary fimctions  according  to  the  free  will 
of  its  Citizens  By  adopting  this  statement 
Congress  will  succeed  in  expressing  its 
rejection  of  recent  indications  that  the 
current  Hungarian  regime  wishes  to 
negotiate  the  crown's  return,  and  Con- 
gress will  reiterate  steadfast  adherence 
to  a  solemn  commitment  between  the 
peoples  of  Hungary  and  the  United 
States. 

It  IS,  perhaps,  difficult  to  fully  appre- 
ciate the  great  significance  which  the 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen  holds  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  Hungarians  e\er>'where.  It 
is  to  them  what  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Constitution,  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  and  the  Liberty  Bell  are  to 
Americans — and  more.  Its  history 
reaches  back  to  the  very  roots  of  the 
Hungarian  state  and  the  cultural  tradi- 
tions of  the  Carijathian  Basin,  and  its 
combined  social,  religious,  and  political 
aura  permeates  the  entire  concept  of 
governmental  legitimacy  in  that  ancient 
nation. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  when 
Eastern  Europe  was  overrun  by  the  forces 
of  oppressive  totalitarianism,  valiant  and 
devoted  Himgarian  patriots  entrusted  the 
crown  to  the  U.S.  Government  until  the 
day  that  freedom  and  liberty  were  once 
again  realities  in  their  countr>'.  Our  Gov- 
ernment undertook  a  solemn  obhgation 
in  accepting  the  crown  and  has.  for  26 
years,  adhered  to  that  obligation  and 
comnrutment. 

1  do  not  believe  there  is  any  immediate 
possibility  that  our  Government  would 
surrender  the  crown  to  the  present 
Budapest  regime,  but  1971  being  the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  glorious  and  tragic 
Hungarian  revolution  of  1956.  I  feel  it  is 
entirely  appropriate  that  the  United 
States  make  manifest  this  reaffirmation 
of  our  commitment. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Senators 
Thurmond,  Buckley,  Bennett,  Roth. 
and  Tower  are  joining  me  today  in  sub- 
mitting this  concurrent  resolution,  and  I 
express  my  hope  that  any  other  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  join  will  feel  welcome  to 
add  their  names. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  and  the  following  additional 
materials,  which  enlarge  on  the  details 
of  my  remarks  and  the  significance  of 


this  resolution,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  a  petition  which  was  cir- 
culated by  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Federation,  signed  by  more  than 
10,000  people  and  presented  lo  the  White 
House. 

A  statement  on  tlie  significance  of  St. 
Stephen,  King  of  Hungary,  by  Dr  Bela 
Maday. 

A  memorandum  on  the  Holy  Crown  of 
St.  Stephen. 

The  texts  of  two  letters  concerning  the 
15th  anniversary  of  tlie  Hungarian 
revolution. 

A  statement  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
F^giiters  Association  on  the  15th  anm- 
versary  of  the  Hungarian  revolution. 

The  text  of  an  address  by  the  Honor- 
able Prank  Horton,  Congressman  from 
the  36th  District  of  New  York,  at  the 
dirmer  commemoratory  of  the  15th  an- 
niversary of  the  Hungarian  revolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
weie  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S     Con.   Res     4« 

Whereas  the  Holy  Crown  of  Saint  Stephen 
is  a  national  treasure  of  great  symbolic  and 
constitutional  significani^  to  tlie  Hungarian 
j>eople.  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  Is 
In  possession  of  the  Holy  Crown  of  SaJnt 
Stephen,  it  having  t>een  entrusted  to  tlie 
United  States  In  1945  for  safekeeping  until 
Hungary  should  once  again  ftinctlon  as  a 
constitutional  government  established  by  the 
Hungarian   people   through   free  chol(»,    and 

Whereas  Hungary  Is  presently  under  tlie 
control  of  an  atheistic  Communist  regime  in 
whose  Interest  It  would  be  to  destroy  the 
Holy  Crown  of  Saint  Stephen,   and 

Whereas  the  Communist  government  of 
Hungary  has  proposed  that  the  Crown  be 
given  to  that  government  in  order  to  fur- 
ther to  improve  the  atmosphere  ol  AmencAn- 
Hutigarian  relations    and 

Whereas  relations  between  tlie  United 
States  and  the  Communist  government  of 
Hungary  have  gradually  been  resumed,  and 
discussions  have  taken  place  with  a  new  to 
the  settlement  of  various  longstanding  bi- 
lateral problems:   and 

Whereas  It  is  possible  that  the  Holy  Crown 
may  be  considered  as  a  negotiable  item  by  the 
United  States  Government;  and 

Whereas  the  hopes  of  the  oppressed  peo- 
ple of  Hungary  for  a  future  freedom  and  lib- 
erty, and  the  hopes  of  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  American-Hungarians  m  this. 
country,  will  be  dashed  Lf  the  United  States 
Government  breaks  Its  sacred  trust  and  re- 
linquishes the  Crown:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolied  by  the  SeTiate  {thr  House  of 
Rcpresentatnes  concurring  i.  That  u  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Holy  Crown  of 
Saint  Stephen  should  remain  in  the  safekeep- 
ing on  the  United  States  Government  until 
Hungary  cuce  again  functions  as  a  cronstiiu- 
tional  Government  established  by  the  Huu- 
gsirlan   people   through  free   choice 

Petition 

(Text  of  petitloti  clrcvilated  by  the  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters  Federation  and 
signed  by  more  than  10  OOP  people  TTie  Sig- 
natures were  delivered  to  the  W"hite  House  i 
The  ParsiDtNT. 
The  White  House. 
Woihtngton,  DC. 

Mb  Pkksidknt  We  the  undersigned  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  reported  possibil- 
ity that  the  day  may  be  close  when  Wash- 
ington finds  an  occasion  to  surrender  Hun- 
gary s  national  treasure,  the  Holy  Crown  of 
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Saint  Stephen  u>  tb«  presently  ruling  regiiae 
In  BudJipest  The  Holy  Crown  of  Saint  Ste- 
phen ia  tbe  tyaitMl  of  Hungarian  ■ofwolgnlty. 
It  repreaenta  traditional  oocutitutleaaUtjr. 
The  release  of  Mat  Crown  to  a  refUnc  wbicb 
rules  over  ten- mill  Ion  Hungarians  wltbowt 
their  consent  and  to  a  regime  which  \t  kept 
In  power  by  the  Soviet  occupation  forces 
preseat  In  Hungarf .  would  be  the  <lestructkin 
ot  all  prloclplea  for  wlilch  tlie  Crown  ataodB 
A  country  under  the  rule  of  the  Breehoer 
IX>ctrtne  cannot  b«  sorereisn  and  we  cannot 
crown  Into  respectability  those,  who  not  ao 
lou^  ago  conunltted  the  foulest  treachery 
and  the  basest  deceit  known  to  man.  so 
monatrcms  crtmes  against  the  Hungarian 
people  that  their  Infamy  should  not  be  for- 
Clven  or  foc^gotten. 

Mr  President.  cocsUler  our  appeal,  talce 
y^'ur  stand  on  the  side  of  decency  atul  de- 
feuce  of  liaoMJi  rl^ta,  and  <teny  ttte  pleas- 
ure of  self  gloriacaUoQ  for  a  reglnae  which 
was  born  In  blood,  whlcii  denies  the  ba£ic 
hnman  rights  for  Hungarians,  and  rules  with 
the  gnns  of  a  foreign  power. 

Tkk  SiCNincAMce  ow  Br    STirarw,   Krrre   or 

HDNCaKT.    UlB    BXICN    AMD    HlS   EKA   TO    BtV- 

DENTS    or     Humanities    and    tok    Sociai. 
Sciences 

(By  Dr  Bela  C  Maday.  profcasor. 
Aiaarlcaa  University) 
These  days  whea  "law  and  order"  hJiB  be- 
come A  peji.ratlve  slogan.  It  Is  rather  refresh- 
ing to  spe>ak  aborut  the  virtues  of  a  king  whu 
created  a  nation  by  establishing  a  ftirxla- 
in«?iital  lef^al  onfer 

Saint  Stephen  Is  reimerabered,  not  only  be- 
c.iuse  b«  was  the  first  king  of  Hungary  In  the 
European  sense  o<  term,  but  because  the 
le«a I -political  order  he  eirtabllsJied  In  the 
Carpathian  Bastn  proved  hl.>(  wisdom  and 
genius  for  over  a  mlllrnnlum  He  was  not  an 
originator  of  great  l<te««  (.r  rt'fDnns  Instead. 
hP  w,i.s  a  man  of  noble  pxirpo.se.  sound  Judg- 
ment, and  a  strmg  determination;  qualities 
which  make  a  state?;man  of  a  politician. 

His  forefathers  chose  the  land  Ltn  which 
they  settled,  but  he  made  it  secure  against 
foreign  encroachments  His  fi->refathers  de- 
cided to  take  up  Christianity,  but  he  choue 
Ri>me  a^nst  Byzantium  Hl.s  father  was  said 
to  be  •*Tlph  enough  to  afford  two  gods',  but 
Stephen  made  the  commitment  total  to  on* 
Ood.  His  forefathers  choee  a  more  unifying 
form  of  government,  but  It  w<i3  his  keen 
Blind  that  gnre  the  union  power  and  pcr- 
wianenee  through  the  form  of  monarchy. 

He  gave  form  and  structure  to  the  cata- 
cltsmlc  transformation  that  changed  Hun- 
garians from  Asians  to  Europeans,  from  no- 
mad-s  to  sedentary  peoplf,  from  hunters  to 
agrlcuUurtsta;  their  religion  from  shamanism 
to  Christianity,  and  their  social  organization 
from  tribalism  to  nationhood  TTils  was  a 
process  of  cultural  "metabolism"  for  which 
we  can  find  no  parallel  in  subsequent  Hun- 
garian history,  not  even  diirlng  the  150  year 
long  Ottoman -Turkish  occupation. 

King  Stephen  devoted  himself  to  his  enor- 
mous task  with  courage,  wisdom,  and  tenac- 
ity. As  a  result,  the  Magyar  nation  made  its 
unique  Imprint  on  the  history  of  Europe,  a 
contribution  which  hag  nf>t  yet  been  as-sessed 
In  Its  proper  dimensions  Tlie  accomplish- 
ments of  this  little  nation  and  Its  Rreal  king 
are  not  known  to  the  Bogllih  apeuklng  world 
If  the  epoch  to  wtuch  w«  refer  waa  really  as 
dramatic,  and  the  change  as  rapid  and 
thoroughgoing  as  we  believe  they  were,  then 
they  represent  historical  precedents  the  un- 
derstanding of  which  could  enrteih  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  process  of  cultitral  and  social 
charge.  If  nrot  to  the  public  a*,  large,  they 
couid  be  highly  relevant  to  doctoral  oaudl- 
dataa  In  the  humanlUes  and  In  the  aociai 
sclaooM. 

Advocating  the  study  of  events  which  hap- 
pened a  thousand  years  ago  may  not  be  T^ry 


popolar  these  daTS,  wfeen  many  a  atudeiBt 
h««  traiAad  tba  study  of  bltory  for  tnvolve- 
mant  tn  magie  aoeiolaglcal  alngans.  They 
ar^e  tftat  If  wliat  happened  dixlnc  their 
forefathers'  life  time  Is  utterly  tirelvant  ti^i- 
day.  why  should  anyone  be  concerned  with 
aotnrthliig  that  happened  some  1.000  y«ars 
ago. 

In  spite  of  such  skepticism.  I  would  like 
to  tackle  the  tasfc  of  outlining  some  of  the 
issues  and  events  lavolving  Satut  Stephens 
role,  which  cuold  or  should  lie  of  parucular 
Interest  1o  research  scholars  of  various  disci- 
plines 

ma   Hi«Tr>«iAr«« 

About  one  mlHennlirm  and  .seventy  five 
years  ago.  eome  M.OOO  nig^sed  riders  and 
their  families  aiul  slaves  stopped  at  the  crest 
of  the  mighty  Carpathian  numntAliis  They 
Ux>k«d  west  into  the  great  Danubtari  val^ 
They  hked  what  they  saw.  Nestled  in  the 
mountain  gailaud  were  rich  pastures,  lush 
forests,  clear  waters,  and  dispersed  fcetUe- 
ments  sf  few  and  loosely  organlr^d  people 
TT>e  rloeni  decided  to  stay  They  descended 
from  the  mountain  slopes.  pit<-hed  their 
tenti  on  tl>e  plains,  and  founded  a  new  Euro- 
pean nation.  MagyHrorsfsag.  to  be  called 
Uugarn.   Uuiigarla.    Hungary 

The  Magyars  did  OiLitA  of  tlvelr  important 
business  on  horseback.  The  late  Prime  Min- 
ister. Patil  Teleky  said  once  that  the  early 
Magyars  had  a  democratic  parltarnent  be- 
fore thev  hiid  chairs  to  sit  on  because  they 
deliberated  and  voted  In  the  saddle  Tliey 
elected  their  tribal  chiefs  In  a  democratic 
(a^liior  Its  iiouiadic  people  usually  do  And 
wheji  a  collective  leaderslilp  found  It  uecett- 
sary  tc  lumi  a  nu^ire  permaneiit  union,  the 
chiefs  ot  the  seven  tribes  elected  to  general 
council  entered  Into  an  agreement,  the 
Blood  Pact,  In  896  A  D  safeguarding  their 
rights  and  stating  their  responsiblllUf'S  They 
also  elected  Arpiad.  son  of  Almoe,  U'  be  their 
leader. 

The  p  >IiUca.  philosophy  eiqires»fd  in  this 
pact  has  had  a  lasting  efTect  on  Han(;arian 
constitutionalism  dtirlng  the  subsequent 
centuries.  First,  it  regulated  the  succession 
by  making  it  subject  to  election,  although 
It  was  restricted  to  candidate  from  the  fam- 
ily of  Almoa  The  result  has  been  a  per- 
b  stent  desire  of  Hungarians  for  a  ruler 
elected  from  among  their  blood  Second,  it 
was  agreed  that  any  booty  or  gain  from 
a  vlct.orlous  battle  be  considered  common 
property  until  distribution,  and  tliat  no 
member  of  the  general  council  (tribe)  c.nild 
be  excluded  from  the  distribution  This 
principle  was  a  basically  different  concept 
from  thai  of  contenxporary  European  feudal 
theories  in  which  poaaesiit<.>n  iiiliered  rather 
In  the  Individual  In  terms  of  his  sutus. 
The  principle  of  the  BUxxl  Pact  may  be 
considered  the  basis  of  a  historic  resistance 
U)  feudal iMn  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
beginr.lnf-  of  the  development  if  a  concept 
of  the  state  Third,  no  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, or  any  of  the  members'  deacendants. 
might  be  excluded  from  the  council,  except 
for  treason 

No  one  has  yet  trai-ed  the  effect .s  of  these 
constitutional  principles  through  Hungarian 
hi.stor.-  except  In  broad  generalities  and  In 
terniii  of  opinkcns  rather  than  facts. 
roa  pouTicAi,  aciaimsTS 
When  the  seven  trlbea  aPUied  In  the  Oar- 
path  Uu  Batiu  under  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  a  loosely  structured  federation,  they 
found  a  Etiropean  continent  of  empires  and 
monarohlea  Charlemagne's  empire  had  ]ust 
dlslntegrateil  and  We«tern  Europe  waa  in  a 
proceji*  of  poUUcaJ  regroiiplng.  IT'.e  Hrily 
lUiman  Emperor,  the  Pope  and  tlie  eastern 
patriarch  vied  for  power 

Ths  KMkt  sectired  the  allegiance  of  th» 
Bulgmrs.  Serbs,  RuMlaan.  and  for  a  while 
tha«  of  the  Moravlana  The  West  wrestled 
the  Moravians  away  from  tJie  ESast.  and  added 


the  Slovens,  Croats,  and  all  Oermaas  to  the 
Latins. 

It  fell  to  the  great-frand-son  of  Arped.  to 
fit  the  newcomer  nation  Into  this  political 
environment,  and  to  oonsoUdate  tt  In  the 
manner  that  woald  sec-ure  tte  survlral.  This 
great  man  f  ulAUed  glaaultaneoualy  his  nul- 
tipie  obhgaitlaDS  to  Ood.  to  hla  peopte,  aad 
to  the  family  of  Eluropean  nattooa  with  a 
genius  for  which  he  is  still  remestbered.  He 
furoefully  guided  his  people  along  U\e  patJi 
on  which  his  forefathers  set  out  a'hen  they 
decided  to  settle  In  Exrrope 

Stephen  asked  a  crown  from  Pope  Sylvester 
II.  and  received  it  in  1001  KXt.  atong  with 
powers  making  Hungary  a  memher  uf  the 
Western  Christian  community,  tbou^  ec- 
clesiastically Independent  from  the  Oerman 
trtshoprles  Tiieee  powers  also  gave  the 
ApostoUc  Klag  of  Hungary  Independence 
from  the  Oerman  Emperor's  «nTn-«i*^rMi  The 
gradual  increase  of  freemen  not  belonging 
to  the  original  tribes  had  weakened  the  roto 
of  the  tribal  cixiefs,  a  pruc^eas  favonng  St. 
Stephen's  oentrallzlng  efforts.  He  changed  the 
dlvlsl.-n.'i  of  land  from  the  custom  of  out- 
llntnK  tribal  areata  \ft  that  of  establishing 
defense  arens  aroiind  fortresses  the  basis  of 
the  county  system 

In  sutNMquent  centuries  the  relationship 
of  the  king  to  the  nation  underwent  several 
changes,  but  the  king  remained  ba-sically  and 
pre-eminently  a  national  sovereign  at  all 
tlmef..  and  according  to  Profe&sor  Carlyle 
Macwrtney  he  was  the  head  of  "a  national 
state  in  a  sense  In  which  hardly  any  other 
European  State  was  n.itlona!.  because  It  was 
i>a»Pd  on  the  free  and  equal  community  of 
the  Magyar  nation 

In  the  matter  of  rights,  no  member  of  the 
nation  was  lulcrior  to  any  oU>cr.  exoept 
only  the  king  .  .  The  royal  dynasty  owed 
its  position  to  election,  and  stood  in  a  rela- 
tion to  the  nation  different  to  that  of  some 
Western  ruler  by  grace  of  Ood  and  nuirriage 
alliance  " 

How  a  political  order  based  ou  tribalism 
was  changed  to  that  of  a  monarchy  wlthla 
a  span  of  one  generation,  still  begs  for  an 
answer  The  expltcatlon  of  Saint  Stephen's 
eng;lneertng  this  transformation  oould  be  a 
superior  chaiieiige  to  a  student  cf  political 
science. 

FOR  PIILLOSOPBY  Of  1_AW  SIUUCNT 

Qreat  statesmen  are  recugniseU  uot  ouly 
by  the  political  crop  they  harvest  during 
their  lUettme  but  also  by  the  success  r  f  tlie 
seeds  they  htm  sown  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations. 

Saint  Stephen,  by  accepting  a  crown  from 
Kom'-  (Which  later  was  ftised  with  a  crown 
received  from  the  Byeanune  fcmp«TXjr»  and 
by  anuilganiaUug  iribal  Ui;erest  al'Ji  a 
strongly  centralized  muuarchy,  aa£  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  evolution  of  the  constitu- 
tional svmbol  of  the  Sacred  Crown 

The  Sacred  Crown  has  been  a  svmbol  rep- 
resenting the  supreme  political  pover  of  the 
country  as  exercized  Jointly  by  the  king  and 
by  the  nation.  The  Sacred  Crown  became  a 
symbol  of  a  mystic  concept  superior  to  both 
the  ruler  and  the  body  of  the  franchlaed 
cHizens  within  the  fmmework  m  which 
the  nobles  as  depositors  of  the  traditional 
Magyar  nation  felt  themiielves  equal  partners 
with  the  monarch  This  theory  was  a  funda- 
ment«l  part  of  the  aaaerted  risfat  of  Hun- 
garians to  elect  a  king  or  realist  him,  re- 
affirmed In  several  documents  throughout 
the  history  of  the  nation  and  symbolized  by 
the  Inclusion  of  a  Ave- pointed  crown  in  the 
pre-coaimunlst  Hungarian  coat  of  arms 

Through  the  history  of  Hoagsr}'  ••  a  mon- 
archy. DO  ooronatlan  was  considered  legally 
ralld  nniass  It  was  performed  with  St.  Ste- 
pbeQs  ciowa.  For  example,  tn  l»oe,  the 
crown  was  In  the  poaaeMloa  at  ttas  I>rti»M 
of  Transylvania  who  wished  to  pieient  tbs 
coronation   of   Charlea   of   Anjou.   The  papal 
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nuncio  brought  a  substitute  crown,  blessed 
It,  and  declared  the  original  crown  divested 
of  its  constitutional  properties.  The  nation 
considered  the  coronation  legal  only  after 
St.  Stephen's  crown  was  recovered  and  phy- 
sically placed  on  the  head  of  Charles. 

The  fact  that  according  to  this  theory  the 
Hungarian  lands  were  ultimately  owned  by 
the  Sacred  Crown  rather  than  by  the  king 
or  his  subjects,  had  a  signal  impact  after  1528, 
when  Austria  and  Hungary  shared  sovereigns. 
Ernst  Helmrelch  tells  us  that  "TTie  concept 
of  the  unity  of  the  crown-lands  was  also  a 
major  factor  preventing  a  successful  reorga- 
nization of  the  multi-national  Hapeburg  do- 
main. After  World  War  I,  when  the  historic 
kingdom  was  torn  apart,  reuniting  the  lands 
of  the  Crown  of  St  Stephen  became  a  rally- 
ing cry  for  Hungarian  revisionists"  How- 
ever, the  policy  of  expansion  and  conquest 
beyond  the  Carpathian  Basin  has  never  be- 
come a  i>art  of  the  Idea. 

The  concept  also  had  side  effects.  One  of 
these  was  the  absence  of  political  assassina- 
tions related  to  the  succession  In  the  na- 
tion's history  Because  of  the  concept.  Hun- 
gary was  also  able  to  avoid  bitter  strifes  be- 
tween sacred  and  secular  power  domains 

FOB    SOCIAL    SCIENTTSTS 

Pour  generations  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  migration,  the  Hungarians  under  St. 
Stephen  became  a  European  power  with  a 
solid  political,  economic  and  soclal  fabric 
that  !>egan  to  make  Its  Independent  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  the  Western  world. 
The  Magyars  changed  from  a  predominantly 
huntliig  and  pastoral  economy  to  predomi- 
nantly sedentary  agriculture,  from  followers 
of  ancient,  mostly  Asiatic  value  systems  and 
religious  beliefs  to  Christianity,  from  fighters 
to  mainly  workers.  All  this  In  100  years.  Un- 
derstanding how  such  social -cultural  trans- 
formation of  this  magnitude  took  place  In 
such  a  short  period  of  time  must  baffle  the 
most  sophisticated  social  scientist. 

To  change  one's  way  of  life.  Indeed,  one's 
deep-seated  values  Is  perhaps  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  challenging  human  ta&k  an  in- 
dividual or  group  can  perform  We  are  all 
witnessing  something  of  the  same  order  going 
on  rteht  now  In  our  midst,  in  our  society 
And  the  coming  generations  will  be  expKwed 
to  an  ever  more  trying  time  In  which  de- 
mands for  rapid  change  and  adjustment  of 
great  dimensions  will  become  the  order  of 
the  day.  and  not  the  exception  But  in  King 
Stephen's  time  dramatic  changes  occurred 
In  Intervals  of  centuries.  It  was  a  long  way 
from  the  discovery  of  (ire  to  the  discovery 
of  the  wheel.  Thousands  of  years  elapsed 
from  the  beginning  of  food  gathering  to  the 
commencement  of  food  production  Tet.  few 
historians  have  concerned  themselves  Inten- 
sively with  the  interaction  of  economics,  set- 
tlement patterns,  division  of  labor,  social 
stratlflcation.  Iclnshlp  system,  art.  and  other 
cultural  phenomena. 

Of  course  we  are  familiar  with  the  Marxist 
Interpretation  of  history  In  terms  of  class 
strugRle  In  this  context  Bt  Stephen  Is  com- 
memorated as  the  fotinder  of  feudalism  In 
Hungary,  which  lasted  until  the  beginning  of 
Capitalism  In  1841 

Such  simplistic  Interpretation'  of  course, 
cannot  satisfy  the  social  scientist  He  Is  In- 
terested In  how  the  transformation  from 
tribal  system  to  centralized  monarchy  has 
changed  social  structure,  the  role  of  the  clan 
and  his  family  He  is  Interested  In  how  the 
change  m  economy  affected  the  division  of 
labor  and  the  role  of  various  members  In  the 
family.  He  is  Interested  In  how  agriculture, 
tied  to  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  hat 
changed  the  distribution  of  leisure.  Its  use. 
and  its  products.  He  wants  to  know  what 
happ>ened  to  tlie  words  which  lost  their 
meaning  because  the  object  or  activity  has 
ceased  to  be  useful,  and  from  where  the  new 
word  for  the  new  way  of  life  was  derived. 
He  wants  to  know  how  and  why  people  set- 
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tied  the  way  they  did,  how  ownership  pat- 
terns and  land  tenure  patterns  have  changed, 
and  what  relationship  developed  between  the 
original  pioneers,  their  offspring,  new  mJ- 
grants,  conquered  slaves  and  foreign  visitors, 
how  news  travelled  and  all  the  implications 
of  primitive  communication. 

We  know  little  of  these  things  and  accord- 
ing to  our  present  knowledge  of  human  be- 
havior, they  play  an  Immensely  Important 
role  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

FOK   LIBRAUANS 

The  scarcity  of  publications  on  St  Stephen 
i»  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  Paul 
Horecky's  monumental  two-volume  bibliog- 
raphy of  East-Central  Europe,  there  Is  only 
one  entry  on  St.  Stephen. 

Carl  Sandberg  tells  us  that  "The  famous 
lawyer.  Rufus  Choate.  Ustenlng  to  forelgn- 
lan^ruage  grand  opera  in  New  York,  had  told 
to  his  daughter  to  be  sure  to  let  him  know 
when  to  laugh  or  cry  or  Just  sit  still  and  keep 
cool.  From  the  shifting  stage  scenes  he  could 
hear  wcHds.  but  he  did  not  know  what  they 
were  saying.  He  needed  help  'Interpret  for 
me  the  hbret*o  lest  I  dilate  with  the  wrong 
(•motions.'  he  told  the  daughter." 

We  find  that  Americans  often  look  at  the 
historical  and  contemporary  scene  of  Hun- 
gary, and  wish  they  oould  understand  the 
messages  of  various  e-.ents  and  occurrences 
They  want  to  know,  what  they  mean  today 
and  what  they  will  mean  tomorrow.  The 
academic  community  In  general,  and  the 
bilingual  scholar  In  particular,  have  special 
responsibilities  lor  Interpreting  events  and 
issues  of  Eastern  Europe  in  historical  per- 
spective 

The  millennium  of  the  birth  of  King  Saint 
Stephen  remliids  us  'J^at  we  may  begin  with 
ills  person  and  his  era. 

MKMOKANOtTM    ON   THE   HOLY    CROWN    OF   ST. 

Stephen 
an  american  appaaisal 
A  distinguished  American,  John  F  Mont- 
gomery, for  eight  years  President  Roosevelt's 
Envoy  to  Hungary,  has  defined  the  meaning 
and  the  intrinsic  value  of  St.  Stephen's 
Crown  for  the  Hxingarlan  people  In  his  book. 
■Hungary — The  Unwilling  Satellite"  he  ex- 
plained (p  36)  that  "Hungary,  as  contrasted 
with  England  and  nearly  every  kingdom, 
has  always  put  the  crown  above  Its  wearer 
the  king  really  served  as  regent  for  the 
i^otm  in  which  rested  the  sublime  power 
carried  down  through  the  ages  from  the 
time  of  King  Stephen."  That  sober  Ameri- 
can also  paid  tribute  to  St.  Stephen  and  his 
people  by  stating  that  "with  the  coronation 
of  ius  medieval  king,  who  after  his  death  was 
sainted,  Hungary  became  the  most  eastern 
of  the  western  lands,"  (p.  37). 

CtSTOMS    AND    CONSENT 

The  Hungarian  constitution — although  Its 
application  ■was  interrupted  In  1945  by  So- 
viet military  occupation — remains  based  on 
St.  Stephen's  Crown  The  constitution  Is  the 
prodtict  of  the  Hungarian  Realm's  millenary 
history,  gradually  developed  oy  custom  and 
consent,  with  Its  roots  extending  far  back 
into  the  tribal  past  of  the  nation.  It  Is  of 
primary  Importance  that  sovereignty  attrlb- 
tited  to  the  Holy  Crown  derives  from  the  rule 
that  decisions  on  affairs  of  public  concern 
have  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  St.  Stephen  s 
Crown,  personifying  both  the  King  and  the 
Nation.  Since  the  reign  of  Andrew  n  (1205-- 
12351,  "the  strict  observance  of  the  rights 
the  freedoms,  and  the  laws  of  the  nation  " 
has  been  Included  in  the  king's  oath  of  coro- 
nation. Charles  Robert  was  not  accepted  as 
the  constitutional  king  In  1308  by  the  Hun- 
garian nation  when  at  first  he  was  crowned 
\* ilh  a  substituted  crown  '  He  had  to  be  coro- 
nated a  second  time  in  1310  with  St.  Steph- 
en i>  Crown.  Since  that  lime  the  coroiiaiion 
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implies  the  constitutional  sanction  that  "only 
he  shall  be  recognized  as  a  legally  reigning 
king  of  Hungary,  whom  the  nation  has 
crowned  with  St.  Stephen's  Crown" '  Since 
then,  the  crown  is  being  designated  and  re- 
vered as  the  "Holy  Crown"  of  Hungary  a 
unique  concept  among  people  living  under  a 
monarchy. 

MTSTEBY    OF    THI    HOLT     C«OWN 

The  mystery  of  the  Holy  Crown  had  t>een 
developed  gradually  and  i"u  partly  religious, 
party  political  origins  could  hardly  be  ex- 
plained rationally,  except  by  the  fact  that  it 
grew  out  of  the  historical  necessity  to  syn- 
chronize the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
King  with  the  Nations  Insistence  on  its 
sovereign  right  to  freedom.  Sovereignty, 
however  means  supreme  power — it  is  there- 
fore indivisible  Unity  and  balance  ■within 
the  Etate  had  been  secured  in  Hungary  by 
personalizing  St  Stephen's  Crown  and  at- 
tributing to  it  the  ownership  of  Hungarian 
sovereignty  with  the  King  and  the  Nation 
participating  jointly  in  the  Crown's  owner- 
ship, as  members  ("membra  Sacrae 
Coroane") .' 

This  theory  (In  America  It  might  be  called 
a  "doctrine")  was  bom  in  the  early  XII  cen- 
tury King  Colotrian  ("the  Booklover")  noted 
In  1103  that  his  treaty  with  the  Doge  of 
■Venice  "would  have  less  validity  unless  It 
■was  concluded  with  the  consent  of  the  King- 
dom's Council"'  Personal  rule  by  the  King 
has  been  alien  thereafter  and  unacceptable 
to  the  Hungarian  people.  In  contrast  to  west 
European  practice,  donation  of  land  in 
Hungary  could  only  be  effected  as  a  reward 
for  public  service  ("itisto  servltlo".  according 
to  King  Andrew  rfs  "Golden  Btai".  Art  XVJZ 
of  1222)  and  not  as  a  personal  favor. 

In  later  centuries,  landed  aristocracy  did 
pain  more,  but  never  exclusive  Influence  on 
the  conduct  of  state  affairs;  Its  power  was 
never  able,  however,  to  eliminate  the  prin- 
ciple of  constitutional  government  as  Incor- 
porated Into  the  personification  of  the  Holy 
Crown  This  theory  remained  the  source  not 
only  of  the  King's  sovereign  power,  but  also 
of  the  peoples  Inalienable  right  to  freedom 
and  self-determination  Political  science  in 
modern  times,  has  accepted  the  concept  of 
"the  state  as  a  living  organism  "  The 
Hungarian  people  have  never  deviated  from 
that  concept  They  have  considered  the  State 
as  a  society,  established  in  order  to  serve  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  community  Personified, 
the  Holy  Crown  Is  the  owner  of  all  the  public 
power  originally  rooted  In  the  nation  and 
held  jointly  by  the  King  and  the  people  Al- 
ways more  than  a  symbol,  the  Crown  during 
ten  ceulurles  also  represented  the  statehood 
of  Hungary  and  her  sovereign  Independence 
from  foreign  nations.  In  1440,  the  NaUonal 
Assembly  of  Hungary  in  its  Manifesto  already 
recognized   the  Holy   Crown   as  a     Mystery   . 

WHIB6c«T'S    "TRTPABTrrCJ*" 

This  Interpretation  of  the  Holy  Oown's 
sovereignty  had  been  ftilly  developed  by  the 
end  of  the  XTVth  century  Unquestionably, 
"the  Kings  of  Hungary  obtained  loyalty  of 
their  subjects  primarily  because  of  the  fidel- 
ity ow  ed  by  them  to  the  Crown  "  •  The  famous 
jurist  Stephen  Werbdczy  In  the  beginning  of 
the  XVIth  century  (1517)  did  not  formulate, 
but  only  complied  the  principles  and  rules  of 
the  then  existing  Hungarian  constitution, 
formed  by  custom.  In  his  egregious  work  the 
"Trlpartltum."  based  ou  accepted  tradition. 
but  not  codified  ever  before,  he  defined  the 
constitutional  theory  of  the  Holy  (>own 
which  upholds  the  Irrevocable  sovereignty  of 
the  King  once  he  was  crowned,  but  sets  up 
the  constitutional  limits  of  his  power  also. 
St.  Stephen's  Crown  remains  the  only  source 
of  power  within  the  state:  It  confers  sover- 
eignty but  also  vindicates  abecdute  rule.  The 
Holy  Crown  la  not  only  the  symbol  of  na- 
tional unity.  It  alao  owns  all  the  land  which 
forms  "the  territory  of  the  Holy  Crown.*  The 
Crown    also    maintains,    though    sometlznes 
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only  In  principle,  the  equAllty  of  rights 
among  all  noblemen  ("untt  eademque 
nobllltas")  and  cu^tually  prevented  tb« 
aristocracy  from  legally  setting  up  lt«  rtile 
over  the  lesser  nobles  as  did  happen  in  West- 
ern European  feudal  states  *  King  Ferdinand 
II,  in  1635  I  Art  XVIII )  confirmed  on  the 
part  of  the  Habsburg  Dynasty  WerbOczy's 
statement  that  •legislative  power  belongs 
Jointly  to  King  and  Parliament  '  The  Kings 
of  Hungary  ruled  not  alone  "by  the  grace  of 
CKxl  '.  but  with  participation  and  consent  of 
the  nation  also  Tlie  will  of  the  Holy  Crown 
has  only  l)«en  accepted  8uf  'the  law  of  the 
land  ■  And  ■the  law  Is  binding  also  the  King." 
stated  Werbdczy.'  as  being  the  basic  rtile  In 
the  coostltutiun. 

ABBOLtmSM      REPT7DIATCD 

The  ■mystery"  of  the  Holy  Crown  has  not 
been  derived  from  the  medieval  Idea  of  the 
state  (■■Mysterium  Christi").  but  from  the 
ancient  Hungarlaii  concept  of  divided  sov- 
ereignty between  King  and  Nation,  held  in 
indivisible  unity  by  the  Holy  Crown  With 
the  ascension  of  the  Hadsburg  Dynasty  to  the 
throne  of  Hungary  il529t  valuable  Western 
aid  was  secured  against  continuous  Turkish 
invasions  But  frictions  also  reeulted  from 
the  difference  between  the  Hungarian  theory 
of  the  Holy  Crown  and  the  fevulal  concept  of 
the  monarchs  personal  (absolute)  power  in 
his  germanlc  provinces  Attempts  by  the  King 
at  Imposing  similar  absoUite  rules  on  Hun- 
gary have  been  consistently  repelled  by  the 
Nation  as  contrary  to  the  theory  of  the  Holy 
Crown. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  King  Rudolph's  im- 
position in  1604  of  Law  XXII  proclaimed  by 
the  King  without  the  Nation's  consent  which 
two  years  later  In  Art  1  of  the  Vienna  Peace 
Treaty  was  repudiated  as  null  and  void  The 
same  fate  befell  Joseph  lis  entire  reign 
when  the  laws  of  his  regime  were  cancelled 
under  his  own  signature  Ttie  Law  X  of  1790 
declared  "It  is  being  recognized  by  HU  Maj- 
esty that  In  Hungary  and  her  Associated 
Lands,  the  right  to  make  laws,  enforce  and 
withdraw  them  remains  a  Joint  responsibility 
of  the  constitutionally  crowned  King  and  the 
estates  convened  In  Parliament,  and  nothing 
can  be  Imposed  except  through  Parliament  " 
In  1463  the  Great  King  MatlhlAs  I  had  al- 
ready proclaimed  this  principle  and  in  1741 
Queen  Maria  Theresa  had  alan  emphasized 
that  supreme  ptjwer  of  the  King  Is  power 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Nation  i  "concess* 
proteatas" )  .•  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Holy  Crown 

THC  BASIC  azroBM  or   isis 

The  supreme  power  of  the  Holy  Crown  re- 
mained intact  with  the  at>olltlon  of  the  no- 
bility's privilege*  In  1848.  Up  to  then.  Hun- 
garians, who  could  trace  back  their  ownership 
of  land  to  original  settlement  or  donation  by 
the  King  had  been  siccepted  as  noblemen 
the  Holy  Crown.  Thereafter,  all  Hungarian 
citizens  became  entitled  to  participate  in 
that  membership  and  to  form  Jiilnlly  with 
the  King,  after  he  has  been  duly  crowned. 
the  entire  Body  of  the  Holy  Crown  (  totum 
Cfjrpus  re^jni  Sacrae  Corona*  i  It  being  iden- 
tical with  the  Hungarian  State  Since  1848. 
therefore,  every  Hungarian  citizen  could 
Claim  the  rights  and  freedom  reserved  pre- 
viously for  nobles  only.  At  the  end  of  th0 
Second  World  War.  however,  the  Soviet  Union 
imposed  on  Hungary  the  dictatorship  of  the 
f^roletarlate- 

TH«    COaONATIOW 

81n'«  the  Holy  Crown  has  been  considered 
for  centuries  the  personification  of  the  State 
and  of  its  soverel^ty.  the  crowning  of  % 
King  had  become  an  indispensable  condition 
for  the  King's  poaaeaslon  of  royal  powers. 
No  law  was  needed  to  establish  this  postulate 
for  an  alert  national  conscience  saw  to  It 
that  ths  legality  of  the  King's  rule  be  prop- 
erly established.  The  law  passed  in  1723  (the 
"Pragmatica  Sanctlo")  on  the  succession  of 
the    House    of    Habetmrg-Lothrlncen    to   tiM 


throne  of  Hungary,  stipulated  also  that  be- 
fore being  crowned,  the  rlghtXul  heir  to  the 
throne  issue  a  diploma  and  guarantee  under 
oath  to  abide  by  the  Constitution.  The  powers 
to  sanction  law  and  to  confer  donations  were 
reserved — according  to  WerbOczy— only  for 
the  legally  crowned  King  (  "rex  legitime  coro- 
natus")  Law  III  of  1790  also  stipulated  that 
'  irrefusably  "  ("Inomlsse")  the  King  s  crown- 
lug  must  take  place  within  six  months  from 
the  heir  s  accession  to  the  throne,  or  else  all 
hU  acts  and  orders  shall  lose  validity. 

CONCLUSION 

Mindful  of  the  veneration  paid  to  St. 
Stephens  Crown  by  Hungarlaii  of  all  walks 
of  life  and  every  creed,  there  is  unanimity 
among  them  that  the  last  Irreplaceable  rem- 
nant of  Hungary's  millenary  constitution 
and  her  national  sovereignty  may  not  t)e  ex- 
posed tti  seizure  by  the  Soviet  army  It  is 
generallv  felt  that  the  historical  eiLstence 
of  the  Hungarian  nation  is  attached  to  the 
Crown  s  survival  for  which  innumerable  Hun- 
garian lives  have  been  sacrificed  during  thou- 
.sand  vears  The  shattered  sovereignty  of  the 
Hungarian  state,  the  downtrodden  freedom 
of  its  citizens,  the  confiscated  Independence 
of  the  nation,  the  entire  destiny  of  Hungary 
are  being  Intimately  tied  in  tlie  Hungarian 
heart  to  the  fate  of  the  Holy  Crown. 

Years  aKo.  In  1955.  the  Department  of 
State  has  ^Iveu  assurence  '  that  It  Is  'fully 
cognizant  of  the  character  aiid  Importance  of 
St  Stephen's  Crown  ".  and  that  'as  property 
of  a  special  status  held  In  tru.st  by  the  United 
States  authorities,  the  Crown  of  St  Stephen 
is  being  properly  8afeguartle<i  under  wholly 
secure  conditions  of  custody,  and  that  fur- 
thermore any  exigencies  that  might  arise 
from  some  future  action  cannot  endanger  c>r 
otherwise  affect  the  safekeepl!ig  of  the  object 
I  the  Holy  Crown)  in  any  way  The  essence 
of  this  statement  has  been  repeated  recently 
by  various  spokesmen  for  the  Department  of 
State." 

The  present  government  In  Budapest  is 
being  inescapably  contrtJlled  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Handing  over  the  Holy  Crown  to  that 
government  while  Soviet  troops  are  stationed 
In  the  country  would  be  deeply  resented  as  a 
breach  of  promise.  It  would  cause  lasting 
alienation  from  America  among  Hungarians 
all  over  the  world  For  no  cogent  reason  it 
would  be  generally  damaging  to  the  good 
name  of  the  United  States  government. 

Dr  Andras  Pogany.  President.  Hungarian 
Freedom  Fighters  Federation. 

Dr.  T.tKir  Ecknardt.  Chairman.  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  of  Hungarian  Organizations 
in  Nor  til  America. 
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Amebic^  N  Ci^nzENS  CovMrrrtt  To  Commemo- 
HATE  Tur  15th  Anniversary  or  the  Hun- 
GARiAH   RrvoLtrrioN 

October  33  of  this  year  will  mark  the  fif- 
teenth anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 


tion of  1956.  All  over  America  com- 
memorative programs  are  planned  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  principles  of  basic  human 
rights,  freedom  of  speech,  assembly  and  reli- 
gion, self  determination  for  which  thoiisands 
of  Hungarians  died.  The  guns  of  a  foreign 
power  Indiscriminately  killed  strong  and 
weak,  soldiers  and  women,  aged  and  infant 
The  American  Citizens  Committee  to  Com- 
memorate the  Fifteenth  Anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  respectfully  urges  you 
to  remember  the  victims  of  an  atheistic  dic- 
tatorship by  offering  special  prayers  in  the 
churches  of  your  Jurisdiction  on  Sunday, 
OcU>ber  24th. 

Hungary,  a  traditionally  Christian  country, 
deserves  our  attention  and  we  must  not  spare 
any  ellurt  to  enliance  the  peaceful  realization 
of  the  goals  so  eloquently  expressed  by  that 
revolution.  The  unbearable  binds  incarcerat- 
ing the  soul  are  still  enforced  by  the  Commu- 
lilst  rulers  of  Hungary  Just  a  few  months,  ago 
several  Catholic  priests  and  laymen  have 
been  sentenced  to  long  prison  terms  for  the 
crime"  of  unauthorized  teaching  of  the 
Bible  The  thousands  of  refugees  arriving  to 
the  West  are  living  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
Hungary  and  the  Hungarians  need  our  pray- 
ers Plea.se  respond  to  our  request  and  Inform 
u.s  ab<.)ut  your  plans  and  actions  regarding 
the  commemoration  of  this  historic  event 
and  its  victims. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Prank  Hobtoi*. 

American  CmzENS  Committee  To  Commem- 
orate THE  15th  Anniversary  of  the  Hun- 
garian   REVOLtn-ION 

October  marks  the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  Revolution,  the  brave  effort  of 
the  Hungarian  people  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of 
communist  domination  Inflicted  upon  them 
in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II. 

The  revolution  which  began  in  the 
streets  of  Budapest  October  23,  1956  brought 
temporary  freedom  until  the  Soviets 
brought  in  foreign  troops  and  tanks  for  what 
became  a  blotxl  bath.  The  revolution  went 
underground  and  the  communist  hegemony 
survived 

The  weeks  following  the  revolution  saw 
thousands  of  Hungarians  risk  their  lives  in 
leaving  their  beloved  country  to  find  free- 
dom in  western  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

Today.  Hungarian  Americans  are  valued 
and  productive  cltlz.ens  of  every  major  Amer- 
ican city  and  the  personal  qualities  that 
built  a  splendid  nation  in  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope enrich  America 

The  Congress  has  on  many  occasions 
drawn  attention  to  the  sacrifice  and  Ideals 
of  the  revolvitlun  On  this  anniversary  the 
commemorative  Citizens  Committee  Is  urg- 
ing the  extension  of  the  observance  to  the 
leading  cities  of  our  nation  to  demonstrate 
the  indivisibility  of  freedoms  spirit  among 
Amercan  and  Hunfjarlan  people 

On  behalf  of  the  Citizens  Committee  and 
your  fellow  Americans  who  are  Joining  to 
honor  the  Hungarian  revolution.  I  respect- 
fully urge  you  U)  prr>clalm  October  23rd 
"Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Day'  In  your 
community  and  to  issue  a  proclamation  to 
that  effect  for  publication  In  the  Congree- 
sional  Record. 

Please  Joint  in  honoring  the  men.  women 
and   children   who   risked    and   lost   so  much 
in  their  battle  to  liberate  Hungarytrom  the 
forces  of  communist  aggression. 
Sincerely. 

Prank  Horton,  Chairman. 

Statement  c^t  the  Hcngabian  Freedom 
FioHTEHS   Federation    or  the    16th   Anni- 

VERSABT    or   THE   HVNOARIAN    REVOLUTION   0» 

1956 

In  the  I970'i  It  is  Insufflclent  simply  to  at- 
tack or  defend  Communism  We  mtist  know 
it:  what  moral,  economic,  military  forces, 
what  peychologlcal  modes  hold  It  together; 
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what  new  concepts,  measures  see  tie  light 
of  day.  what  sort  of  language  the  Commu- 
nists use.  that  is  understood  differently  by 
them  and  by  us. 

While  there  is  no  longer  a  single  strong 
authoritarian  leader  who  speaks  for  and 
rules  over  all  Communists.  wItJi  Its  present 
polycentrlsm.  Communism  presents  an  equal- 
ly great  threat  to  free  societies  The  aim  of 
Communism  Is  still  the  domination  of  the 
world  by  elimination  of  free  pK>lltical  sys- 
tems and  their  transformation  into  funda- 
mentally totalitarian  Communist  rule  The 
leaders  of  Communism  reconfirm  this  goal 
day  by  day 

Communist  strategy.  In  order  to  achieve 
this  goal  may  have  been  changed  The  nature 
of  confrontation  may  be  shifted  from  a 
primarily  military  arena  to  the  Ideological 
battlefield.  We  here  In  the  West  are  much  bet- 
ter prepared  to  cope  with  the  articulate  mili- 
tary threat  than  -with  the  shapeless  and 
deceptive  tactics  of  ideological  warfare 

The  realization  of  the  consequences  of 
nuclear  warfare  has  Increased  the  prudence 
of  the  Communists  leaders,  but  hae  not  made 
them  any  more  ready  to  abide  the  U  N  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  or  the  Atlantic 
Charter  than  they  did  earlier.  There  is  the 
problem  of  Internal  discontent  In  cominti- 
nlst  countries,  moreover,  which  makes  the 
Soviets  less  adventurous:  however  the  West 
has  not  tried  to  use  this  discontent  to  force 
the  Communists  to  Implement  the  very  prin- 
ciples Of  the  two  mentioned  document*  and 
help  restore  self-determination  among  those 
nations  which  are  deprived  this  right  by  their 
Soviet  rulers 

Instead  a  staunch  refusal  to  exacerbate 
the  problems  ha-s  been  exprea«*d  One  can- 
not ignore  the  dehumanizing,  aggressive 
ideology  of  the  Communist  powers  and  their 
military  Institution  which  threaten  the  rest 
of  the  world  One  cannot  dream  of  coexist- 
ence and  react  only  episodically  to  crises 

Systematic  long  term  planning  -based  on 
the  U  N  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
the  Atlantic  Charter— is  needed  to  help  hu- 
manize the  governments  of  the  oppreseed 
nations  and  restore  lost  freedoms  In  coun- 
tries now  occupied  by  foreign  troops  and 
fwelgn  Ideologies 

A  man  who  has  been  sifting  too  long  In 
one  position  In  his  chair  and  has  become  stiff, 
has  Uie  right  to  change  his  position  but  not 
with  the  argument  that  he  Is  doing  It  because 
the  altitude  of  the  chair  has  changed.  Let 
us  change  policy,  let  us  try  new  ways  of 
finding  better  understanding  between  EUft 
and  West!  But  not  tr>-  to  convince  the  world 
that  Communism  has  changed  because  we 
did  For  that  is  an  Illusion  And  in  politics 
one  cannot  fall  for  an  illusion  without  looa- 
ing  substance. 

Is  there  more  convincing  example  of  Soviet 
perfidy  and  perseverance  than  the  Hungarian 
Revolution?  Or  the  Berlin  Wall.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  R\issiBn  writers  In  asylums?  In 
1956,  fifteen  years  ago  Hungary  and  her  peo- 
ple of  ten  million  tried  to  end  the  shame- 
less double  standard  applied  in  International 
politics  To  create  reality  from  the  myth  of 
self  determination  they  sacrificed  tlielr  lives 
by  the  thousands.  On  November  4.  1866  the 
most  principled,  cleanest  revolution  of  our 
century — Hungary's  fight  for  freedom  was 
crushed  by  Red  Starred  tanks.  A  brave  peo- 
ple and  the  great  principle  of  self  determina- 
tion were  sho<-kingly  overrun  and  abandoned. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  InternaUonai 
politics,  and  because  of  recurrent  delusions. 
it  is  tempting  to  accept  the  status  quo.  argu- 
ing that  not  much  can  be  done  anyway,  and 
that  one  mu.st  avoid  an  accidental  nuclear 
war.  But  such  quletlstlr  approach  assumes 
that  the  status  quo  Is  tolerable  and  ]>ist, 
which  is  simply  not  true.  The  international 
responsibilities  Incumbent  on  any  great 
power  cannot  be  avoided  by  the  western  gov- 
ernments, and  thus  they  must  creatively 
modify  the  situation  In  the  direction  of  re- 


storing lost  freedoms  and  rectifying  past  in- 
Justlcefi.  The  tacit  acceptance  of  the  Oom- 
munlst  two  Eone  doctrine  is  erroneous  and 
dangerous 

Legislation  of  present  conditions,  prolon- 
gation of  the  status  quo.  seems  particularly 
inJtiTioua  to  Htmgary. 

The  economic  conditions  were  Improved, 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  average  Htin- 
garlan  Increased  in  the  past  decade 

The  Revolution  in  1956  was  not  fought 
over  bread  and  butter  Issues  The  essential 
Issues  rousing  a  whole  nation  in  anger,  sac- 
rificing its  youth.  Its  men  and  women  are 
still  there:  The  country  is  occupied  by  So- 
viet troops,  the  government  put  In  power  by 
Rvisslan  '„anks  and  condemned  by  sixteen 
U  N  Resolutions  continues  to  deny  the  basic 
human  rlght-s  to  the  Htmgarlan  f)eople  The 
basic  demands  of  the  nation  are  not  fulfilled 
TYif-  withdrawal  of  foreign  military  forces 
from  Hungarian  soil,  the  declaration  of  neu- 
trality and  the  establishment  of  a  constKu- 
tlonai  governmen*  through  free  elections 
with  the  participation  of  multiple  parties 
representing  multiple  political  and  economic 
philosophies  and  Interests,  did  not  occur  in 
the  past  fifteen  years 

On  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Federation  is  compelled  to  declare 
that  the  demands  cf  the  Hungarian  people 
as  they  have  been  expressed  during  the  Rev- 
olution are  still  unfulfUled  Hungary  Is  still 
a  dictatorship,  a  police  state  permeated  by 
a  network  of  informants  assuring  total  con- 
trol over  the  people  The  change?  observed  by 
naive  tourlst.s.  eager  reporters  and  short- 
sighted politicians  are  changes  in  outside 
appearance,  changes  in  tactics  and  changes 
in  the  Inessentials  TTie  substance  for  which 
the  revolution  was  fought  is  that  Hungary 
Is  ruled  by  foreign  Ideals  and  occupied  by 
foreign  troops  Therefore  we.  Hungarian 
freedom  lighten!  and  other  Hungarians  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States  shall  continue  to 
work  for  a  sovereign  constitutionally  estab- 
lished, free  Hungry  and  for  freedom  for  all 
oppressed  peoples  of  the  world! 

Dr   Andras  Pogant. 

PTfsident. 
ISTVAN   B,    OeREBEW. 

Co-Pre«id^n£. 

Liberation  Bt  Communication 
I  Text  of  Congressman  Horton 's  remarks  in 
his  keynote  address  at  the  dinner  commem- 
orating the  ISlh  anniversary  of  the  1956 
Hvingarlan  Revolution,  Nailoiiai  Press  Clvib. 
Washington,  DC  i 

(Dinner  sponsors:  American  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  the  Commemoration  of  the  l5th 
Anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution. 
Congressman  Frank  Horton.  Chairman. 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Pedera'Jon.  Dr 
.Andras  Pogany    President  i 

may  a  ray  of  hope  reach  our  long 
tried  people  who  at  this  moment  endure  the 
fifth  day  of  bombs,  shells,  and  flanging  death, 
bearing  wit::e.ss.  before  God  and  the  world, 
of  their  will  to  be  free — a  people  whose  sons 
are  being  dragged  Into  slavery,  whose  child- 
dren  with  their  last  breath  cxy  "help"  from 
wrecked  homes,  hospitals,  and  shelters:  whose 
women  stand  before  looted  stores,  facing 
stark  famine 

"Ardently  I  pray  Ood  to  bless  you  and 
your  people.  Mr  President — to  guard  and 
guide  America  in  gaining  the  common  goal 
of  peace  and  Joy  for  a  troubled  world  May 
the  Almighty  grant  that  you  thrive  and 
wax  strong  On  the  threshold  of  a  happier 
future.  I  beg  you  not  to  forget — never  to 
forget — this  small  gallant  nation  braving 
anguish  and  death  in  the  cause  of  mankind." 
With  these  words.  Josef  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty.  Prince  Primate  of  Hungary,  wrote  to 
President  Dv^ight  D  Elsenhower  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1956  I  could  think  of  no  man  on 
earth  whose  words  would  be  more  appro- 
priate to  open  my  remarks  on  the  15th  an- 


niversary of  the  Freedom  Fighters  revolution. 
No  man.  including  those  who  died  In  that 
revolution,  and  including  those  who  were 
exiled  forever  from  their  homeland  has  made 
a  greater  sacrifice  than  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
In  the  cause  of  his  people  and  his  church 
The  American  legation  'n  Budapest,  as  a 
haven  from  certain  death  during  the  revolu- 
tion Cardinal  Mlndszenty  has  now  made  an 
even  greater  sacrifice — imprisoning  his  soul 
and  his  freedom  of  expreesion  in  exchange 
for  his  personal  freedom,  and  In  exchange 
for  a  chance  for  the  Pope  to  melt  the  ice 
that  has  froeen  relations  between  Hungary 
and  liome  for  the  past  16  years 

While  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  may  not,  for 
the  moment,  be  able  to  share  with  us  his 
nieniv«ies  and  his  feelings  about  the  people 
of  Hungary,  we  can  and  we  must  turn  to 
his  words  spoken  In  the  past,  in  commemo- 
rating this  valiant  try  for  freedom 

Tlie  Cardinal's  prayer  for  President  Elsen- 
hower and  the  American  people  containt^  two 
vita!  and  moving  points  First,  that  Amer- 
ica thrive  and  be  strong  so  that  we  can  gain 
the  common  goal  of  peace  and  Joy  for  man- 
kind: and  second  that  America  not  forget  — 
i^ver  forget — the  gallant  and  anguished  na- 
tion of  Hungary 

How  fair  have  we  come  In  seeking  these 
goals  since  the  Cardinal  penned  his  letter 
m  the  dark  days  of  early  November,  1956? 
We  have  come  far  yes  but  by  no  means  far 
enough 

We  have  gone  through  years  of  anguished 
debate  about  whether  the  United  States,  at 
a  moment  when  It  enjoyed  unquestioned 
military  superiority  In  the  world,  could  have. 
or  should  have  used  its  strength  to  face  do»-n 
the  threat  of  the  Russian  bloodbath  We  have 
pone  through  years  of  unsuccessful  effort  to 
keep  the  question  of  Soviet  occupatlc«5  and 
.stifling  of  Hungary  and  other  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  before  the  United  Nations 

But  where  are  we  today?  What  is  the  status 
of  America's  progress  toward  fulfilling  Car- 
dinal Mlndszenty's  goal  of  bringing  peace 
and  Joy  to  a  troubled  world' 

For  those  who  long  to  turn  the  clock  back 
to  1956  for  thoee  who  wish  we  could  return 
to  the  day  when  the  seams  of  world  order 
were  held  together  almostly  solely  by  unques- 
tioned American  military  superiority  and  by 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  US  troops  en- 
circling the  communist  world,  we  have  not 
come  far  enough 

For  those  who  see  opportunity  for  improv- 
ing the  plight  of  communist  peoples  through 
other  than  mlU'vary  means,  however  we  have 
come  very  far  Indeed  No  man  or  woman  who 
Is  familiar  with  the  awesome  nuclear  power 
that  has  been  amassed  by  the  Soviets  and 
ourseUes  can  t^elleve  that  the  solution  to 
freeing  the  minds  and  lives  of  the  captive 
peoples  lies  In  a  military  confrontation  be- 
tvreen  us  and  the  Russians  None  of  us  should 
seek  the  sacnQce  of  this  entire  planet  as 
the  price  for  any  goal ! 

I  think  most  of  us  are  able  to  discern  the 
Intematlcnal  realities  of  the  1970's  and  per- 
ceive how  they  differ  from  the  starX  cold  war 
days  of  the  mld-1950's  I  think  that  President 
Nixon  captured  the  essence  of  present  reali- 
ties when  he  made  his  acceptance  speech  at 
the  Miami  con'ventlon  in  August  of  1968 
There  he  stated  that  it  would  t>e  hi.',  goal  ro 
seek  a  generation  of  peace  He  stated  that  t'.ts 
would  h.ive  to  be  achieved  by  ending  the 
era  of  confrontation— very  dangerotis  con- 
frontation— t>etween  the  superpowers  of  the 
earth  He  states  that  the  generation  of  peace 
would  be  ushered  in  by  what  he  called  an 
era  of  negotiation,  but  he  very  forcefully 
made  the  point  that  such  an  era  could  only 
succeed  If  America  is  negotiating  fnim  a 
position  of  strength,  not  of  weakness 

There  are  many  in  this  nation,  and  many 
in  this  room  who,  because  of  their  hitter  ex- 
periences with  the  oommunlsts.  and  their 
Justifiable  distrust  of  communist  leaders — 
based  on  the  lessons  of  history — shudder  at 
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the  thought  ot  any  meaningful  negotiation 
with  the  communist  world.  In  the  years  of 
the  1940's  and  1980s,  we  could  well  afford  to 
deal  with  the  communist  world  on  our  own 
term.'!.  Our  military  superlnnty  lu  Europe,  in 
the  Near  East.  In  the  Pacific  and  in  South- 
east .\s\&,  as  well  ari  at  home,  even  per- 
ml-ted  ua  the  luxury  of  vLriually  deaylug  the 
existence  of  Communist  China  and  her  750,- 
000.000  people. 

In  the  world  of  the  1970's.  however,  we  can- 
not base  the  foreign  policy  of  free  nation*  or 
of  our  own  nation  on  the  wt  rid  iis  we  wish  It 
were.  If  our  policies  are  to  be  succes.sful. 
they  must  be  baited  on  the  realities  of  our 
world  as  It  Is  today — whether  these  realities 
are  popular  or  unpopular  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  hope  to  change  these  realities,  and  to 
have  a  say  In  i\om  they  will  change 

These  are  tumultuous  days  for  those  who 
di>  nnt  want  to  see  chani^ed  the  policies  and 
the  assumptions  of  world  order  which  ex- 
isted in  1956  For  in  these  months,  the  free 
world  is  undergoing  an  accelerated  evolution 
into  reality.  Until  a  .short  time  ago.  America 
WAS  clinging  to  the  nulltarv.  political  and 
economic  foreign  policies  which  had  been 
forged  for  use  in  the  post-war  era  America 
and  her  leaders  were  rel'ictaiil  to  shed  their 
Image  of  a  world  led  and  dominated  by  .\mer- 
lOB  alone — to  shed  their  Image  of  an  America 
which  was  wealthy  enough  to  carry  on  her 
shoulders  all  of  their  burdens  for  economic 
development  of  the  war-torn  nations  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Pacific,  and  strong  enough 
to  shoulder  the  defense  of  those  nations 
against    communism. 

President  Nixon  has  seen  that  In  order 
to  enter  the  era  of  negotiation  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength,  we  will  have  to  assess  our 
own  strengths  and  weakne.sses  as  realisti- 
cally and  as  pragmatically  as  our  adversaries 
do  He  perceived  that  the  assumptions  of  the 
p>oet-war  era  will  have  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
realities  of  today  if.  indeed,  we  are  to  attain 
a   true  position  of  strength. 

As  a  result,  we  have  spen  major  changet 
In  American  economic  and  military  foreign 
policies  The  Nixon  Doctrine  states  that  the 
area  defen.se  alliances  of  "he  pi>fit-'Aar  era 
must  quickly  evulve  int«  true  defense  part- 
nerships— with  each  ally  bearing  his  fair 
share  of  the  expense  and  the  manpower  and 
hardware  burden  of  defending  his  own  re- 
gion The  Doctrine  recognizes  the  need  to 
view  NATO,  for  example,  as  our  adversaries 
view  it  If  NATO  were  to  remalii  an  alli- 
ance which  is  almost  completely  dependent 
on  American  military  power  and  American 
money,  its  true  defenses  against  Commu- 
nUm  In  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
would  be  strong  in  name  only  As  long  as 
NATO  allies  feel  completely  free  to  scorn 
American  policies  at  the  same  time  they 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  life  behind  an  American 
military  shield,  then  there  la  no  true 
strength  to  this  alliance,  or  to  any  other 
alliance  which  is  baaed  on  the  same  empty 
pronouncements  of  strength. 

If  the  communists  realize  this,  we  must 
realize  it  ourselves,  and  we  and  our  alllea 
must  be  willing  to  make  the  hard  decisions 
needed  to  give  real  strength  and  partner- 
ship to  these  alliances  The  way  to  do  this 
is  not  by  unilaterally  wltlidrawlng  American 
military  support  from  Iheae  alliances,  but 
by  encouraging  and  even  coercing  our  alllea 
to  pull   their  share  of  the  weight. 

I  think  that  the  President  has  withstood 
great  pressures  from  people  wanting  to  Iso- 
late America  militarily  and  economically. 
While  he.  along  with  many  of  us  In  the 
Congress  have  sought  to  cut  the  fat  from 
Americas  military  establishment  and  de- 
fense budget,  we  have  taken,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  take  great  care  not  to  cut  the 
inxucl*  and  botie  from  our  defenses.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  put  us  In  a  poaltlon  of 
weakness  at  the  crucial  time  when  we  need 


a  position  of  strength  from  which  to  nego- 
tiate, 

Ihe  same  can  be  said  for  our  new  eco- 
nomic policies  How  long,  Itidies  and  gentle- 
men, have  our  trading  partners  In  the  free 
world  ref  ased  to  relinquish  the  favored  treat- 
ment they  were  given  in  the  1940s  and 
1950's  as  worn-torn  nations  sutTerlng  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  II?  Originally,  their 
trade  barriers  were  erected  to  protect  their 
.slowly  developing  economies,  while  they  re- 
built from  the  ruins  of  war  .M  the  same 
time.  Uncle  Sam,  who  had  nearly  all  of  the 
gold  and  a  huge  trade  surplus  ciuld  aSord 
to  pursue  the  principles  of  freetrade,  while 
our  lrad:!ig  partners  licked  their  wartime 
woiuids  behind  the  shield  of  economic  pro- 
tectionism and  American  military  strength. 
After  negotiation  failed,  and  while  Amer- 
icas ecor.omy  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  our 
President  finally  was  forced  to  take  drastic 
and  unilateral  action  to  set  economic  policies 
which  are  in  line  with  the  realities  of  the 
1970's.  Germany,  France,  and  Japan  are  no 
longer  war-torn,  developing  economies.  They 
are  modern,  efficient  and  productive  econo- 
mies, wel.  able  to  compete  with  an  American 
Industrial  plant,  which  in  many  areas  Is  older, 
less  efficient  and  more  costly  than  theirs.  The 
President  has  given  our  trading  partners  a 
stark  and  simple  choice.  EUther  they  demon- 
strate willingness  to  understand  America's 
economic  problems,  as  we  have  understood 
theirs  for  the  past  26  years,  either  they  co- 
operate in  establishing  a  realistic  world  eco- 
nomic order  which  can  benefit  all  of  us,  or 
we  will  pursue  policies  that  will  severely 
limit  their  access  to  lucrative  American  con- 
sumer markets. 

Imposing  a  unilateral  10%  surcharge  on 
Imports  and  removing  the  gold-backing  of 
the  dollar  are  drastic  steps.  But  they  may  be 
what  Is  needed  to  forge  economic  partner- 
ships In  the  free  world  that  are  truly  strong. 
Again,  we  must  be  willing  to  see  our 
strengths  and  weaknesses  as  our  adversaries 
see  them.  The  Soviets  know  that  America 
cannot  continue  to  support  huge  military 
operations  abroad  and  pursue  International 
economic  policies  that  will  drain  our  produc- 
tivity and  our  wealth,  and  still  provide  the 
resources  needed  to  solve  the  domestic  prob- 
lems of  the  American  people — problems  that 
must  be  solved  if  we  are  to  be  a  strong 
nation  in  any  true  sense. 

We  must  see  these  realities  and  must  make 
the  difficult  adjustments  to  meet  them  head- 
on,  I  think  the  result  wUl  be  a  free  world 
which  Is  far  more  formidable  an  adversary 
to  world  communism  than  the  world  In 
which  we  live  today.  It  will  be  more  formi- 
dable because  all  free  peoples  will  t)e  in  it  to- 
gether, gaining  equal  benefits,  and  shoulder- 
ing equal  burdens. 

This  Ls  niy  concept  of  the  position  of 
strength  which  the  free  world  must  find 
Itself  m  before  we  can  undertake  the  era  of 
negotiation  that  is  beginning  now.  Speak- 
ing as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  we  are,  at  last,  facing  up  to  these 
realities. 

Early  in  my  remarks  I  asked  the  question — 
how  far  have  we  come  In  seeking  the  two 
goals  which  Cardinal  Miad.szenty  expressed 
m  his  prayer  for  President  Elsenhower  15 
years  ago?  My  answer  to  the  first  goal — that 
America  thrive  and  be  strong,  so  we  can  be 
ready  to  gain  the  common  goal  o.  p>eace  for 
mankind — is  a  very  hopefvU  answer  tonight 
As  I  said  earlier,  we  have  made  some  prog- 
ress, but  have  not  come  tar  enough.  There 
is  still  a  danger  of  communist  expansion 
Into  third  world  nations  Today,  both  Cuba 
and  Ch;le  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
under  communist  rule  Laos  and  Cambodia 
are  precariously  balanced  on  the  brink  of 
conununist  takeover,  while  South  Vietnam 
seems  better  able  to  defend  Itself  against 
communism  than  at  any  time  In  the  past 
two  decades. 


Of  course,  the  Cardinal's  fir&l  goal  Is  far 
from  fulfilled.  The  peoples  of  Hungary.  East- 
ern Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  other  natlon.s  are 
still   under   the   yoke  of   totalitarianism 

But  I  believe  an  Important  .step  has  been 
taken  toward  this  goal  Instead  of  pursuing 
policies  founded  on  delusion  and  the  reali- 
ties of  the  past,  we  are  now  pursuing  poli- 
cies that  can  prepare  us  for  the  era  we  are 
entering 

I  welcome  this  progress  in  meeting  the 
first  goal  with  a  very  strong  warning  that  we 
cannot  succeed  if  we  Ignore  the  Cardinal's 
second  goal.  That  is  that  America  and  the 
free  world  not  forget — never  forget — what 
the  people  of  Hungary  fought  and  died  for 
in  1956. 

I  am  not  at  all  happy  with  the  progress 
we  are  making  toward  fulfilling  the  Cardi- 
nal's second  goal. 

Just  as  It  Is  vital  that  we  know  ourselves, 
our  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  our  adver- 
sary knows  them,  we  must  also  know  and 
tinderstand  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
our  adversary.  Our  people  must  understand 
these  realities  too,  and  must  never  be  al- 
lowed to  forget  them. 

The  goal  of  liberating  the  spirits  and  the 
lives  of  Hungarians  and  other  peoples  liv- 
ing under  communism  Is  not  going  to  be 
obtained  through  military  confrontation  or 
war. 

The  possibility  of  liberation  by  the  sword 
Is  too  doubtful,  and  the  costs  to  mankind  are 
too  great  to  pursue  policies  of  lll>eration 
with  bombs  and  guns. 

Our  task  is  more  complex  than  mounting 
a  physical  Invasion  with  tanks,  planes  and 
troops.  We  must  Instead  take  the  other  road. 
We  must  pursue  the  liberation  of  oppressed 
peoples  with  Ideas,  with  exposure  and  with 
convmunlcatton.  This  kind  of  liberation  is 
not  as  heroic,  as  dramatic  or  as  quick  to 
come  by  as  are  military  onslaughts.  But 
the  results  of  liberation  by  communication 
can  be  far  more  lasting  and  more  beneficial 
to  the  well-being  and  freedom  of  mankind. 

This  must  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  Amer- 
ica as  she  enters  the  era  of  negotiation  with 
Moscow  and  Peking.  But  this  goal  will  not 
be  achieved  If  our  only  preparation  Is  to 
strengthen  ourselves  militarily  and  econom- 
ically. We  must  be  ready  in  spirit  and  In  the 
understanding  and  education  of  our  own 
people  a.s  well 

Today,  vve  are  woefully  lacking  in  this 
kind  of  preparation. 

The  experience  of  Vietnam,  and  the  trage- 
dies of  racial  conflict  here  aj.d  elsewhere 
In  the  world  have  weakened  the  free  spirit 
of  the  American  people  At  a  time  when  the 
free  Institutions  of  our  own  nation  are  un- 
der severe  attack  from  both  the  right  and 
left,  we  have  indeed,  forgotten  the  lessons 
of  Hungary,  and  of  Octotier  23rd,  1966 

Today,  the  young  people  in  our  own  coun- 
try, at  the  same  lime  they  are  asking  prob- 
ing questions  about  Improving  freedom  in 
America,  are  not  raising  questions  atxout 
the  plight  of  human  freedom  In  the  com- 
munist world  Too  many  Americans  see  com- 
munism only  as  an  academic  philosophy 
They  see  It  as  an  Ideal  economic  system 
where  wealth  Is  to  be  distributed  equally 
according  to  the  needs  of  all  people  They 
see  the  social  and  economic  asjjects  of  com- 
munist theory  without  remembering  to  ques- 
tion and  deplore  the  political  and  military 
aspects  of  corrununlst  totalitarianism. 

When  the  communists  come  to  the  nego- 
tiating table,  they  will  come  with  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  our  system  and  of  our  peo- 
ple. They  are  treated  dally  to  accounts  of 
conflicts  within  our  country  and  the  free 
world.  Our  freedom  of  expression  and  free- 
dom of  the  press  does  not  permit  us  to  hide 
these  truths  from  them. 

I  fear  that  our  people  wUl  not  be  aa  well 
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prepared  to  understand  communism  and  to- 
talitarianism. We  as  a  nation  have  largely 
forgotten  the  lessons  of  the  Berlin  wall.  We 
have  forgotten  why  freedom  fighters  battled 
Soviet  tank  troops  with  sticks  and  stones. 
We  don't  take  the  time  to  envision  what  It 
would  be  like  to  live  In  a  nation  surrounded 
by  gun  towers,  barbed  wire  and  mine-fields. 
We  pass  lightly  over  news  articles  about  So- 
viet oppression  of  Jews  and  other  minorities. 
We  read  and  then  forget  accounts  of  artists 
and  writers  being  condemned  to  mental  In- 
stitutions in  Rtissla  for  daring  to  express 
themselves  freely — daring  to  dls.sent  from  the 
communist  line. 

Some  Americans  feel  that  in  order  to  have 
hope  for  world  peace  through  negotiation 
with  the  communists,  we  mu.st  somehow 
think  nice  thoughts  about  communism,  that 
we  must  play  down  the  suppression  of  hu- 
man freedom  that  occurs  behind  communist 
borders. 

It  has  become  so  unfashionable  to  speak 
up  about  the  human  aspects  of  communism 
that  Americans  who  feel  deeply  about  com- 
munist oppression  have  too  often  been  des- 
ignated as  fanatics  or  right-wingers.  We  saw 
a  sad  example  of  this  in  American  newspa- 
pers this  week.  Press  accounts  of  the  unfor- 
tunate and  deplorable  attack  that  was  made 
on  Premier  Koeygin  In  Ottawa,  lat>eled  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Federation  as  a 
quote,  "right-wing  group"  I  totally  reject 
such  a  label,  and  you  should  reject  it.  Are 
the  freedom  fighters  right  wing  because  they 
lived  under  communism  and  fought  to  free 
themselves?  Are  they  right  wing  because 
they  want  the  world  to  know  what  life  under 
communism  Is  like? 

This  convenient  kind  of  labeling  Is  dan- 
gerous to  our  society,  I  am  very  far  from 
being  right  wing,  or  even  a  conservative  Con- 
gressman. Yet.  I  have  been  fighting  for  nine 
years  in  Congress  and  in  my  home  commu- 
nity to  make  Americans  think  about  the 
meaning  of  communism  from  the  standpoint 
of  human  freedom. 

On  the  first  day  of  every  Congress  I  have 
served  In,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  create 
a  special  committee  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  examine  our  foreign  policy  from 
a  standpoint  tliat  takes  seif-determlnation 
Into  account.  At  first,  my  resolution  called 
for  a  Select  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
But  that  phrase  has  become  so  unpopular  In 
Official  Washington  that  this  year,  for  the 
first  time.  I  Introduced  a  resolution  to  cre- 
ate a  Committee  on  Self-Determinatlon. 
hoping  it  would  gain  more  acceptance.  The 
purpose  of  this  committee  would  not  be  to 
advocate  foreign  policies  tliat  seek  to  lib- 
erate communist  nations,  or  any  other  na- 
tions militarily.  Instead,  it  would  take  a  good, 
hard  look  at  whether  or  not  our  foreign 
policies  are  In  line  with  the  goal  of  self- 
determination  of  peoples.  It  would  examine 
our  relations  with  not  only  communist  gov- 
ernments, but  rightist  military  dictator- 
ships as  well,  from  that  standpoint 

In  addition  I  have  made  It  a  point  to  par- 
ticipate each  year  In  the  celebration  of  Cap- 
tive Nation's  week.  I  have  on  hundreds  of 
occasions,  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  point  out  the  miseries  of  people  living  un- 
der ownmunlst  rule.  Last  year  at  this  time. 
1  entered  Into  the  Congressional  Record  a 
detailed  account  of  a  new  passport  regulation 
which  was  promulgated  under  the  Kadar 
regime.  I  wanted  to  let  the  American  peo- 
ple know  that  this  regulation  Is  not  a  loosen- 
ing of  freedom  of  travel  for  Hvingarlans  In- 
stead, it  Is  a  sinister  tool  seeking  to  dis- 
credit and  punish  the  families  of  those  Hvin- 
garlans who  have  left  Hungary  and  who 
dare  to  ^>eak  out  atx>ut  oppression  in  that 
country. 

As  you  know,  each  year,  under  both  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  President  Nixon,  the  Pree- 
idential  proclamation  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  worded  more  softly  and  more  subtly. 


and  is  given  less  and  less  publicity.  'Why? 
Are  we  afraid  to  tell  our  own  people  what 
life  under  communism  is  like?  Are  we  afraid 
that  this  will  ruffle  the  feathers  of 
communist  leaders?  Are  we  afraid  that 
we  will,  by  telling  the  truth,  be  encouraging 
resistance  to  these  regimes  at  home  and 
abroad?  I  think  these  are  exactly  the  rea- 
soivs  that  communist  oppression  is  down- 
played by  our  diplomats  and  our  govern- 
ment leaulers  For  the  same  reason,  it  was 
impossible  for  our  American  Citizens  Com- 
mittee to  commemorate  the  15th  Anniver- 
sary to  get  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  agree 
to  serve  as  an  honorary  chairman.  Why.  when 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Minority  Lead- 
er of  the  House  and  two  dlstlnglushed  Sen- 
ators, Including  the  Chalrnuin  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  are  willing  to  associate  them- 
selves with  thts  corrunemorallon,  should  the 
Federal  executive  branch  be  taking  all  pains 
to  avoid  this  event? 

Commemorating  the  revolution  does  not 
mean  that  America  gives  support  to  any  exile 
or  revolutionary  goverrunent  of  captive 
countries.  It  merely  means  that  we  will  not 
permit  ourselves  to  forget  Cardinal  Mlnd- 
szenty's  second  goal 

If  our  diplomats  feel  that  In  order  to  con- 
duct successful  relations  and  negotiations 
with  the  communists,  we  must  try  to  forget 
about  the  events  of  1956,  and  the  events  of 
1968  in  Czechoslovalda.  I  thliik  they  are  sadly 
mistaken. 

I  do  not  notice,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munists, any  attempt  to  downplay  their 
steady  diet  of  anti-Imperialist,  anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda.  They  do  not  seem  to  feel 
the  need  to  tell  their  people  how  wonderful 
we  Americans  are  in  order  to  prepare  for 
negotiations  with  us. 

On  the  contrary.  I  would  like  to  recall  a 
television  broadcast  I  saw  Just  this  past 
Thursday  evening.  The  CBS  program. 
Sixty-minutes"  carried  an  excellent  inter- 
view with  a  noted  Chinese  author.  Dr.  Han 
Suyin.  who  had  just  returned  from  a  seven- 
week  visit  to  Peking,  and  from  talks  with 
Cho  En  Lai.  She  Is  a  personal  friend  of  many 
Chinese  communist  leaders,  and  Is  In  sym- 
pathy with  their  regime. 

She  was  asked  whether  the  Chinese  would 
take  down  the  huge  antl-lmperlallst  posters 
which  are  plentiful  In  every  Chinese  city,  so 
as  not  to  emibarra-ss  President  Nixon  when 
he  visits  China  next  year.  Her  reply  Is  one 
which  contains  an  important  lesson  for  the 
people  and  leaders  of  America 

She  said  it  was  Important  to  the  Chinese 
people  that  the  President  see  tliem  as  they 
really  are  She  saw  no  need  to  hide  from  him 
the  strong  differences  between  their  system 
and  the  American  system.  She  said  that 
negotiation  and  co-existence  do  not  mean 
that  Chinese  have  to  change  their  opinion 
about  capitalism  or  imperialism 

In  order  for  us  to  negotiate  and  co-exist 
peacefully  with  communism,  should  it  be 
necessary  for  us  to  forget  our  own  principles 
of  Individual  rights  and  human  freedom? 
May  we  not  decry  and  publicly  deplore  the 
oppression  of  human  beings  by  totalitarian 
rulers  In  the  world?  I  say  we  can,  and  we 
must  I 

If  we  permit  ourselves  to  forget  the  second 
goal  of  Mlndszenty's  prayer,  then  we  will 
weaken  the  position  of  free  men  at  the  nego- 
tiating tables.  Then  we  will  be  unprepared 
and  unable  to  liberate  anyone  with  ideas, 
with  communication. 

We  have  too  much  to  be  proud  of  as  free 
men  We  have  no  reason  to  pay  lip  service  to, 
or  to  speak  softly  about  oppression  or  about 
principles  we  abhor. 

TTils  is  why,  my  friends,  we  must  not  al- 
low our  government  to  return  to  the  Kadar 
regime  the  crown  of  St  Stephen.  This  sym- 
bol of  legitimate  constitutional  government 
has  lived  for  a  thousand  years  In  the  minds 
of   all    Hungarians    It   remali^   a   symbol   of 


government  of  the  people  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  of  Hui:igary  Should  our  diplo- 
mats pretend  that  there  is  no  oppression  to- 
day In  Hungary?  Should  they  use  the  holy 
crown  as  a  bargaining  tool  to  win  some  small 
economic  concessions  or  to  smooth  over  our 
bl-lateral  relations? 

The  answer  is  obvious,  and  it  is  no.  Frank- 
ly, I  think  that  Congressman  Hogan,  Con- 
gressman Scherle  and  others  In  Congress 
have  been  successful  In  conveying  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  our 
strong  feeling  that  the  crown  should  not  be 
returned  until  there  is  significant  Improve- 
ment In  the  personal  freedom  of  the  people 
of  Hungary  I  will  continue  to  voice  this  po- 
sition, and  voice  It  strongly,  and  I  call  upon 
you  and  upon  all  Americans  not  to  perva'.X. 
the  degradation  of  this  holy  crown  into  a 
crass  diplomatic  bargaining  tool 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we,  on  the  Amer- 
ican Citizens  Committee  have  made  It  our 
primary  goal  to  motivate  Amencans — all 
Americans — to  speak  up  about  the  lack  of 
freedom  In  the  Communist  world  Our  ef- 
forts can  help  to  Insure  that  America  never 
forgets  the  lessons  of  Hungary  in  1956.  We 
have  persuaded  governors,  mayors  and  clergy- 
men throughout  this  country  to  speak  out 
openly  in  commemorating  this  15th  anni- 
versary. 

But  this  goal  win  not  be  reached  if  we  only 
attend  to  it  every  five  years  We  must  not 
wait  until  the  20th  anniversary  to  change  the 
Image  of  communism  in  America. 

For  If  we  are  to  accomplish  any  degree 
of  liberation  by  communication,  we  mtist  not 
ourselves  be  afraid  to  communicate.  If  we  do 
not  publicly  and  frequently  accentuate  the 
differences  between  freedom  and  communlsna, 
as  well  as  the  areas  where  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  negotiation  then  any  negotiations 
will  be  empty  and  fruitless. 

Just  as  I  have  joined  the  fight  In  Congress 
to  keep  the  voices  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  ringing  in  the  ears  of  com- 
munist rulers  and  their  peoples,  we  must 
fight  to  keep  the  spirit  of  htunan  freedom 
alive  in   the  free  world 

Yes.  we  have  made  excellent  progress 
toward  reaching  the  first  goal  of  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty's  prayer  But  we  have  lost  grotind 
in  assuring  that  America  will  not  forget — 
never  forget,  the  symbolic  lessons  of  Hungary 
in  1956. 

Let  us  regain  that  lost  ground  Let  us 
accept  the  realitlee  of  todays  world,  and 
throw  off  the  illusions  of  the  psist  as  we 
prepare  to  deal  from  strength.  But  let  us 
recognize  that  no  amount  of  military  or  eco- 
nomic strength  can  accomplish  true  peace, 
unless  we  are  unafraid  to  speak  up  for  what 
we  stand  for. 

Thank  you 

Mr.  DOLE  Mi'  President,  as  a  co- 
chairman  of  the  American  Citizens  Com- 
mittee to  Commemorate  the  15lh  Anni- 
versary of  the  Hungarian  Revolution.  I 
take  pride  and  a  special  degree  of  pleas- 
iire  in  introducing  this  resolution  and 
hope  tliat  It  will  receive  speedy  and  fa- 
vorable consideration. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  iMr  THrRMOND^.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  by  him 
on  the  custody  of  St  Stephens  Crown 
be  printed  in  tJie  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement    by    Senator    TKXTK.Mom 

Mr.  Thurmond  Mr  President,  hTieev.  years 
ago  the  people  of  Hungary  rose  up  against 
their  oppressors  :n  what  was  to  l>e  a  short- 
lived act  of  desperation.  The  hearts  of  the 
world  went  out  to  the  heroic  Hungarian  peo- 
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pie.    but    unfortunately    no   tangible   support 
wa-s  (ortJacomiii^. 

It  is  particularly  regrettable  tliat  even  tbe 
United  States  did  not  oSer  material  aid  to 
the  sntxrt-lived  liop>«  of  Xreedom.  ev«a  tbougb 
It  wiid  widely  believed  tliat  we  had  directly 
encouraged  ifie  Huiig/trleuixs  uj  take  the  fate- 
ful steps 

As  iu  American  it  is  not  easy  to  look  back 
upon  those  days  Our  nation  was  occupied 
*Uh  ather  things  anaong  those  weeks  and  our 
domestic  concern*  caused  us  to  look  tlie  other 
way  while  people  died  and  the  Soviet  tanks 
r  jlled  InUj  Budapest  It  ts  tuo  late  now  to 
luake  amends  for  our  failure  to  act.  We 
opwrned  our  doors  to  the  refugees  and  we  keep 
Alive  their  hopes  tor  freedom,  but  we  can 
never  fully  compensate  for  our  omLsslou  and 
our  failure  to  re.sp(.)nd  at  the  historic  mo- 
ment. 

At  the  present  time  the  US  Is  engaged  !n 
a  series  of  negotiations  with  the  Communist 
government  of  Hungary  leading  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  outstanding  cLiims  and  counter- 
claims of  the  two  governments  Many  of  the 
issues  under  consideration  are  the  various  as- 
sets which  the  United  States  obtained  as  a 
result  of  the  outcome  of  World  War  II  Other 
ntatters  were  al.«3  discussed,  Tlie  resohitiun 
of  such  Items  would  obviously  be  of  ccmsld- 
emble  d!plf>mat!r  value  and  be  i  great  aid 
to  the  conduct  of  relations  witn  the  Hun- 
gnriar^   pivemment. 

H  >wever.  we  must  not  confu."^  the  conduct 
of  such  dLscLsslons  with  our  hopes  for  an  im- 
provement In  the  state  of  freedom  within  the 
Hun^rian  nation  The  mere  settlement  of 
such  domestic  claims  is  little  evidence  that 
•he  people  o'.  Hungary  .ire  ar, v  freer  than 
they  wrre  In  1956  when  ;he  '.inks  rolled  Into 
Budapest. 

It  wa«  only  one  month  ago  that  the  Prince 
Primate  of  Hungary  J  isef  Cardinal  Mlnd.s- 
zenty  ended  a  tlf:.eeB-year  protest  m  the  U  S 
Emba.s.'^y  In  Budapest  and  was  taken  to  free- 
dom -!<nd  eiilp  Tliere  are  those  who  mi-r'aken- 
iy  reprard  this  a,*  a  oncesalon  by  the  flnn- 
ijarain  government,  but  If  we  examine  the 
situation  closeiv  we  see  that  It  \&  Just  the 
opposite  It  is  \i\  etfect.  a  concession  to  the 
Hungarian  government 

I  am  sure  many  of  u-s  have  forgotten  the 
detaiU  of  Cardinal  Mmdszenty's  trial  In  1949. 
but  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  gfi  t>ack  a:;d 
examine  the  allegatlnns  made  in  that  iria; 
and  the  conduct  ai  the  Hunejar'.an  govern- 
ment Nor  mii,5t  we  forget  that  thp  Hungarian 
Minister  of  Interlfir  during  that  perl^xl  was 
nnme  other  'han  JanoR  Kadar  the  same  man 
who  rules  Hungary  i::  *he  top  Job  tixlay  As 
Ministpr  of  the  In'eririr  Kadar  had  re^iponsi- 
■-ii'i'T  for  '-ontrol  of  the  f>eople  and  It  was 
^■\%    'rwr.  .^trv    that    gave    the    order    for    the 

■  i,rd:'    I.,-,   arrest,   that   conducted   the   Inter- 
'    ir*'.    ri    with    all    of    Its    Intended    Inhuman 

:id,k;n  ••es  which  staged  tb«  trtal.  and  which 
v.a  lita.ned  him  m  prLion  until  those  fateful 
J,iy^  '.r\  October  uf  :95«. 

It  a,  ,a.s  a  typical  C'tnirir'il.^t  show  trial. 
Xher*"  «a-  :i<>  cross  examina'icn  of  witnesses; 
no  riRiit  to  independent  counsel;  and  no 
chance  to  dispute  the  definition  of  the  trea- 
son allegations  As  a  nmlter  'if  fact,  when 
the  .smears  a:>d  fal:se  rhetoric  are  stripped 
awHV  from  that  trial,  wf  see  that  the  real 
cixits^f  agaljjsl  Cardinal  Mladazeruy  was  tlial 
he  St  hXI  for  dignity  and  human  rights  and 
f<;r  the  legitimate  suc.-essor  of  the  6<.)v- 
(■r<>ik'!ity  of  the  Hungarian  people  In  hl.^i  role 
H-  Pnnce  Primate  he  would  have  l>een  re- 
s.t^.e  m  niirmal  times  for  appotntlng  an 
.•.wrsiii  govemraent  until  the  legal  succe  - 
,1  <3    wa.s  determined    He  would  have  been.  In 

■  ■'>•<  ■    the  regent  rviling  Hungary. 

A-n  *e  know,  thuee  were  tumultuous  tunes 
Freedom  never  really  had  a  chance  in  Hun- 
gary with  the  Impoeed  c<3alltlon  government 
in  which  the  Cominunlsts  grrndtially  ffjroed 
all  of  their  opporients  to  leave  political  life. 


aiul  lndc«d.  In  manr  oases,  to  flee  the  coun- 
try. It  was  a  government  which  usurped 
power  and  was  Impoaed  with  the  presence  of 
the  Soviet  troope  which  remained  behind 
when  the  token  force  of  British  sod  Ameri- 
can troops  left. 

Cardinal  Mliidneenly.  therefore,  looked  for- 
ward to  the  days  when  the  tyranny  which 
was  slowly  squeeelng  human  rights  otit  of 
Hungary  would  coUapae.  perhaps  caught  up 
In  the  tensions  and  counter-tensions  of  the 
cold  war.  No  evidence  was  ever  oHered  that 
the  Cardinal  worked  against  the  governmeiii 
but  nverely  that  be  maintained  the  hopes 
that  his  historic  role  tnlfcht  somehow  be  re- 
asserted and  that  scnzwday.  with  the  help  of 
the  American  authorities,  he  would  d'"llver 
the  historic  crown  of  3t.  Stephen  Into  the 
hands  of  a  free  government. 

F  jr  this  Cardinal  MlndszefUy  »  as  tenured 
arvd  Imprisoned  If  we  examine  the  record  we 
find  tiiat  he  actually  did  write  to  the  US 
MlnLster  m  Budapest.  Seldin  Chapin  and 
urged  that  St  Stephen's  Crown  not  t)e  Klven 
to  the  Communist  regime  but  thai  if  the 
U  S  gave  up  cu-suxly.  It  should  b»-  given  to 
the  Vatican  from  whence  u  had  ronie  1  .CKK) 
■  i-ar«.    aRii 

Indeed  that  was  Cardinal  Mlndsy>>i;t\ 
opinion  then  atKl  11  was  considered  lrfa.son 
to  deny  the  legltlmacv  of  a  Communis^  Im- 
po:w<l  giiTf-mment  Pt>r  thi.s  be  suffered  seven 
years  in  prison  because  he  never  changed 
1.!^  mil  d  Mil  ttic  Ulcgnniiacy  "f  the  Com- 
munist g  >vpmment  After  a  few  days  ''f 
freedom  in  Oct/'t>er  of  1956  le  entered  the 
American  fiaibassv  and  sougi.t  sanctiiarv  so 
he  could  remain  m  Budapest  as  the  symbol 
of  Ipglttmacy.  soverelgntv  and  fre<dom  His 
very  presence  there  In  Budapest  was  a  living 
accusation  against  hl.s  oppreswr  Far  frum 
being  an  Imprisonment  it  wa.s  a  smal:  ani 
of  freedom  and  his  people  knew  it  nic 
Cardinal,  'lierefire  was  an  actite  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Communist  fcovernment  His 
historic  position  never  chang»Kl  He  still  did 
not  con.slder  the  Communist  p.ifrnment 
worthy  of  the  crown  of  St  Sppijcn  Hnd  to 
think  such  thoughts  even  In  Hu;igHr\  t^da  . 
Is  treason   by  Communist   definition 

One  month  ago  Cardinal  Minds/eniy  va- 
cated the  OS  Einbas.'iT  in  Budapest  We 
know  It  was  not  his  desire  t.o  leave  He  pre- 
f»Tre<1  'f>  remait:  as  an  accuser  from  the  verv 
heart  of  the  Communist  capital  Yet  the 
Communist  government  was  anxlovis  for  him 
to  leave  and  the  US  ctx>peraied  In  his  re- 
moval. 

It  Is  »  mistake,  therefore,  to  say  that 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  was  freed  On  the  con- 
trary, he  gained  none  of  his  political  rights 
back  again  If  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  were 
truly  free  he  could  walk  about  the  streets 
of  Budapest  and  speak  about  human  rights 
and  the  legitimate  succession  of  human 
sovereignty  And  If  the  Hungarian  people 
were  free  they  could  listen  to  him  and  argue 
with  him  and  follow  him  If  they  chose 

So  on  this  anniversary  of  the  courageous 
days  of  the  HutigRrlan  people  let  us  be 
thankful  a'  lenft  that  hr  ran  still  be  the 
living  acctiser  of  the  illegitimate  oppressors 
of  his  people  St.  Stephen  «  crown  remains  In 
the  custody  of  the  United  .'States  and  hope- 
fullv  there'  It  will  remain  The  US  State 
Department  has  said  repeatedly  that  It  has 
no  present  plans  for  the  return  of  the  crown 
Btid  that  any  such  action  should  take  place 
111  nn  umsiances  and  at  a  time  appropriately 
ii.arrwd  !)>  soti.e  further  .substantial  involvi'- 
rr.piit  in  the  atmosphere  and  course  of  our 
rdatlon.s    with    Hungary. 

!  thinK  that  the  government  of  Hungarv 
M»i,>uid  be  warned  liiat  the  crown  cannot  be 
returned  In  the  middle  of  a  deteriorating 
situation,  such  as  Indicated  by  the  ouster  of 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty.  and  by  the  Kadsr 
regime  s   ri^ld   denial   of   hlB  political   rlghu 


and  fundamental  freedoms.  I  think  that  the 
government  of  Hungary  should  take  note 
that  the  American  people  have  lately  entered 
Into  a  new  nuxxl.  They  have  grown  Impatient 
of  the  shoddy  treatment  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  people  who  stand  up  for  Western 
clvUii!Atk>n  Ihey  are  not  ab<iul  to  accept 
the  Idea  that  freedom  can  be  extmguiilied 
by  a  majority  vote  Let  us.  tiieretore.  ite 
thankful  that  the  holy  crown  of  St.  Stephen 
reniaiu-s  la  our  iaft-keeping  and  let  i;  remain 
until   Hungary   is  once   niore   free. 
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OF  1971  —AMENDMENTS 

SUENDMEWT    MO     SS8 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  ref ened  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  > 

Mr  RiniCOPT'  Mr  Pre.sidcnt.  today 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Hartke.  Kennecy.  Javits.  Brooke.  Staf- 
fORD.  MrsKiE.  Humphrey.  Jactcson  Hart. 
Gravel.  Mottdale,  Tttmney.  Bayh,  Mrr- 
CALF.  Pastore,  Hughes.  Cranston  and 
Moss,  we  announce  the  formation  of  a 
coaiilion  to  support   welfare  reform. 

The  pre.sent  welfai-e  sy.stein  can  no 
lonper  be  tolerated  It  has  robbed  Ainen- 
rans  of  disnitv.  provided  inadtquatc 
benefit.s.  enrourap«"d  reripient-s  to  re- 
main on  the  welfare  roH<;,  and  drained 
State  financial  coffers  t^  .-^uch  an  extent 
that  alnioht  half  of  tlie  States  have  been 
forced  U>  rut  back  benefit  levels. 

It  IS  tune  to  etiact  welfare  rtform  now. 
In  tlie  piust  montt^s  we  have  bt>en  work- 
int;  toward  that  end  Now  we  are  .seek- 
ine  Rra.ssroous  .s\ii>iKirt  from  every  sec- 
ment  of  American  society 

The  proposal  we  will  be  Introducing 
in  the  Senate  iii  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  H  R  1  ha.s  been  developed  in 
cooperation  with  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators.  Cioveniois  under  tlie  leader- 
ship of  CKiv.  FYancis  Sargent  of  Massa- 
chusett-s,  mayors,  comity  leaders,  and 
welfare  admini.strators  It  has  the  .';up- 
;K)rt  of  the  I^eaetie  of  Women  Voters,  the 
AFI^-CIO.  UAW  Common  Cause,  and 
other  labor  and  .social  welfare  organiza- 
tions. 

Tlie  leeislation  i.s  modeled  alter  Pres- 
ident John.son  .s  report  or.  income  main- 
tenance proaran\.s  and  President  Nixon's 
family  a.s.sistance  plan  It  as.«;ures  that  no 
recipient  would  receive  le,s.s  under  wel- 
fare reform  tliaii  he  is  now  getting.  And 
it  provides  a  mininium  $3,000  Federal 
payment  level  to  a  family  of  four  By 
1976  families  would  receive  no  less  tlian 
an  Income  equal  to  the  [Xiverty  level  The 
bill  al.so  provides  Improved  work  Incen- 
tives, streamlined  and  fair  administra- 
tion and  major  fi.scal  relief  for  the  States. 
By  1976  lUl  State  costs  for  welfare  would 
be  assumed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

While  support  for  our  proposal  has 
been  broad,  no  legislation  can  be  en- 
acted unless  the  administration  makes  a 
real  commitment  to  flght  for  welfare  re- 
foiTn  now 

Welfare  reform  cannot  be  passed 
Without  the  Joint  support  of  Senators 
sucli  as  those  sponsoring  my  legislation 
today  and  the  White  House. 

I  am   prepared  to  a.ssist  the  admin- 
istration in  presulng  this  matter 
The  alternative  to  welfare  reform  Is  » 


/"• 
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future  of  unfulfilled  promises  for  25  mil- 
lion Americans  living  In  poverty  condi- 
tions, their  children  assured  of  a  lifetime 
cycle  of  welfare,  malnutrition,  and  sick- 
ness. 

For  these  American.s  and  for  welfare 
reform  the  future  must  be  now  I  ccdl  on 
President  Nixon  to  put  the  full  weight  of 
his  authority  behind  immediate  enact- 
ment of  welfare  reform.  Letters  and  tel- 
e).;rams  of  support  for  our  amendment 
are  already  reaching  our  ofQce  from 
States  all  across  the  countr>-. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing exhibits  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  tlie  Record. 

Exhibit  1:   List  of  supporters. 

Exhibit  2:  Description  of  amendments 
and  comparison  with  H.R.  1. 

Exhibit  3 :  Federal  coets  under  current 
law,  H.R.  1  and  Rlbicoff  amendments. 

Exhibit  4:  State  by  State  fiscal  relief 
under  H.R.  1  and  Ribicofl  amendments. 

Exhibit  5:   Statements  of  support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 


EXHTBTT     1 

List  or  Suppobtkbs 

SUPPORT    rOB     NXW    WKUARB    AMENDMENTS 

Senators 

•Abe  Rlbicoff  (D-Ctonn  ). 
•  Vance  Hartke  (  D  -Ind  ) 
•Edward  Kennedy  (D.-Mass.). 
•Jacob  JavltB  (R  -N.Y  l . 
•Edward  Brooke  (R.-Mase). 
•Robert  Stafford  (R  -Vt)  . 
Edmund  Muskle   (D-Me). 
Hubert  Humphrey  (D  -Minn.). 
Henry  Jackson  (D  -Wash  i . 
Plilllp  Hart  ID -Mich  ». 
Mike  Oravel  (D -Alaska). 
Walter  Mondale  iD  -Minn.). 
John  Tunney  (D -Calif.). 
Birch  Bayh  (D  -Ind  ). 
Lee  Metcalf  iD  -Mont). 
John  Pastore  (D  -R.I  ) 
Harold  Hughes  ( n.-Iowa  i 
Alan  Cranston  iD  -Calif.). 
Gocernor* 
Francis  Sargent  iR.-Mass). 
Walter  Peterson  (R.-N.H  ) 
Deane  Davis  i  R  -Vt  ) 
Kenneth  Curtis  iD-Me.). 
Frank  Ucht  (R-R.I). 
MUton  Shapp  (D.-Pa.). 


representing   the 
V  S   Conierence  of 


MarrlnMandel  CD  -MO.). 
JohnOllllgan  (D  -Ohio). 
Tom  IfcCall  IR  -Ore  ) . 
Pat  Luoey  (D.-Wlsc  ). 
Cecil  Andrufi  (D  -Idaho ) 
WUUam  MUUken  (R  -Mich.). 
John  Bume  (D  -Hawaii  i 
Forrest  Anderson  iD  -Mont.). 
•Original  copsonsors 

Mayors 
John    Lindsay    tD-NY 
National  League  of  Cities 
Mayors. 

Co^jnty   leaders 

National  Association  of  Counties 

Organizations 
League  of  Women  Voters. 
Common  Cause. 
AFL-CIO 

United  Auto  Workers. 

American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees 

National  Aasoclaton  of  Social  Workers 

American  Public  Welfare  Asaociallon.. 

American  Jewish  Committee 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 

Council  for  Community  Action. 

BNai  Brlth  Women. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Chanties 


Exhibit  2 
Description    of    Amendments    and    Comparison    With    H.R.    1 

1.    PAYMENT    LEVELS 

Ribicoff 

(a)  No  beneficiary  would  receive  less  than  he  or  she  is  now 
receiving. 

(b)  Initial   federal   payment  level  of  »3000  for  a  family  of  four 


HJi.  1 


(a)  No  such  protection. 


(C)  Each  year  fjav.ment  levels  would  Increase  until  by  1976  no 
recipient  would  recel\e  le,ss  than  the  poverty  level  acijusted  an- 
nually for  rises  In  the  cost  of  living. 

2      STATE    ST  PPLEMENTATION 


(b)  Pemxanent  federal  pay  meat  level  of  $2400 
(C)  No  Increase  in  fede.-n;  pa ymant  above  $2400. 


(a)  States  whose  welfare  payment  plus  food  stamp  benefits  exceed 
the  Income  levels  set  by  this  bill  w^uld  be  required  to  make  supple- 
mental payments  The  federal  government  would  pay  30ii  of  these 
supplemental  pavments. 

3      STATE  FISCAL  RELIIT 


(a)  No  requirement  that  states  maintain  ctirrent  cash  payment 
levels  or  add  value  of  food  stamps  Supplementation  would  be 
optional 


(a)  Over  the  next  five  vears  no  state  would  have  to  pay  more 
than  W:  .  If;.  50'>.  25  <'  and  0",  of  li.s  calendar  1971  public  as- 
El.stance  posts.  Thus  by  1976,  the  welfare  prograni  would  be  fully 
federalized 

(b)  In  addition,  those  states  which  have  to  supplement  the  ba- 
sic federal  payment  would  receive  30%  matching  payment  from 
the  federal  government 

4     IMPROVED  WORK  INCENTIVES 


(ai    States  protected  only  against   Increased  costs  over   calendar 
1971  expenditures. 


(b)   No  federal  contribution  toward  state  supplemental  paymenta 


(a)  TTie  working  [Xior  wxnild  be  allowed  to  retain  t720  pltis  40"^ 
of  any  additional  Income  without  loss  of  benefits  Additionally,  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  carry  out  tests  of  various  e€iruingB 
disregards   to  develop   an   optimal    work   Incentive 

(b)  Provision   of    at   lea£t   300.000   public   service   Jobs 
(CI    All   Job  referrals   would   have   to  be  at   the   prevailing   wage 

rate  but  In  no  case  less  than  the  federal  minimum  wage 

(d)  Mothers  with  children  under  age  6  would  be  exempt  from 
work  registration  requirements  and  no  recipient  would  be  required 
to  undergo  work  training  unless  suitable  child  care  and  a  Job  fol- 
lowing that  training  were  available 

(e)  $15  billion  would  be  made  available  for  child  care  services 
under  the  program  established  by  HEW  pursuant  to  law 

S      KLIuIBIirrT    A.VD    ADMINISTRATION 
Rih\coff 

(a)  Eligibility  would  include  single  individuals  and  childless 
couples. 

(b)  Eligibility  based  on  current  need 

(c)  Procedural  changes  to  assure  due  process  Including  right  to 
counsel,  notice,  hearing,  written  decisions,  equitable  income  re- 
porting. 

(d)  Elimination  of  state  residency  requirements 

(e)  Equitable  provisions  for  US   territorial  poasessions 

(f )  Protection  of  employee  rights. 


la)   The  working  poor  would  be  allowed  to  reuur.  1720  plus  one- 
third  of  any  addltlontd   Income  without  lois   of   beneCtB 


{  b)  Provision  of  200  CXK)  public  service  Jobs 

(c)  Referrals  to  Jobs  couid  be  ai  wages  a*  low  as  three-quarters  of 
the  federal  minimum  wage  ill  20  houri 

(d)  Mothers  with  children  over  a^  3  would  be  required  to  reg- 
ister for  work. 


(e)  $700  million  for  day  care. 


H  R    1 

(a)  No  coverage  for  single  individuals  or  families  without  chil- 
dren 

(b)  Bases  eligibility   on   earnings   in   prior    quarters   which   may 
results  in  denial  of  benefits  to  migrants  and  other  seasonal  workers. 

(C)    Claimant's  rights  not  adequately  ^eclfled. 


(d)  States  allowed  to  retain  state  residency  requlrenkents. 

(e)  No  Buoh  provisions  for  U.S   terrltonee. 

(f)  No  protection  of   employee  rights. 


SOCIAL    SERVfCTS    AND    HkW 


(a)  The  prfwlslons  of  existing  law  regarding  social  services 
auth<  rlEatlon  rould  be  restored,  eliminating  HJI.  I's  celling  on 
these  services. 

(bi  The  Department  of  Labor  would  be  required  to  utllla*  HEW- 
supported  programs  in  providing  necesaary  aervloea. 


(a)   Celling  on  social  senrloes  authorizations. 


( b )   PoaalbUlty  of  Department  of  Labor  programs  parallti  to 
servioea. 
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CaiaAdar 


Fiical  yiar  IS71 


fitcM  yMr  U74 


RsalyMrnTS 


Fisal  rMf  l*7t 


H.R.1 


HJLl 


M.R.I 


Ktecgl 


H.R.  1 


Ribicaa 


Alabama. 


AiiToaa... 
Arltanm.. 
California. 
Cokxtdo . 

ConneciiCuC .. 

Oeiiwjft 

District  Dt  Columb 
fionda 

G«oi{ii 

Mawri      

ifUho       

(fhncus    . 

Ifidiana  - 

leva 

Mnu^     ........ 

K^nliM-ky       ,,. 

I  tMjisiana .. 

Mjin^      ........ 

MlfYUrKl. 


WlchlgJO 

Minnesota 

Moaovn 

Wootaaa. ...._. 

Nobraskj 

Natada    

New  Mamprttin. 
New  Jert«Y 
New  MeiKo.    . . 
New  Toik 
Nofth  Cafsi'nj    . 
North  DaAeU... 

Ohio       

Oklalwxna 

Oregon 
Pennsyrwjru^ 
Rh(>Je  liUfiO    -  . 
Soutn  tarolria-. 
Soutn  Oakoti    .. 

Tenneise*. 

Teiai 

Wah        

Virima „ 

Wf  jshin|!aii 

West  Vif{iMi... 

Wijconua... 

ttyofT)in( 


fu*«1o  Kico 

Vifjin  Ijlandj 


tI2-60 

9  40 
18.60 
IS   40 

41.80 

53.30 

6.  BO 

34.10 

98.00 

44.40 

17.20 

6.20 

224.60 

27.00 

43.40 

28.30 

28.20 

50.40 

14.60 

S4.60 

191.20 

174. 10 

61.00 

15.40 

52.40 

5.10 

12.20 

3.20 

ti.ao 

181.40 

12.30 

663.40 

33.30 

4.40 

11..  40 

4(lI0 

31  70 

265.  10 

20.90 

8.30 

5.40 

34.70 

85.90 

9.60 

«.« 

34.  «• 

71.40 

16.00 

40.40 

2.60 

.60 

19.20 

.78 


4.  ML  00 


13?  40 

2  "A 

7\    hO 

14    '0 

f34  90 

iJ.  30 

21.30 

1.80 

12.60 

170.30 

57.80 

7.00 

1.50 

62.10 

8.60 

26.70 

14.20 

12.60 

65.40 

3.60 

41  90 

44.30 

4S.40 

15.20 

23.30 

12.10 

2.50 

3.10 

1.10 

2.30 

50.10 

7.30 

188.40 

31.90 

1.20 

64.00 

)&30 

15.90 

51.30 

6  30 

13.80 

2.50 

34.20 

57.10 

3.40 

LW 

ia4« 

11.40 
18.30 
33.30 

LN 

.22 

26.10 

LIB 

LM3.aO 


U2.50 

3   10 

30  W 

19.78 

5/8.  « 

37.10 

2«.60 

7  M 

34.50 

iMI.  i)u 

59  80 

19.  5« 

3.90 

119  10 

19.70 

54  20 

38.60 

If,  f.0 

tb   40 

11.40 

67  70 

65.30 

121.  10 

2S.70 

23.58 

17.98 

7.U 

4.70 

1.10 

3.80 

67.90 

16.60 

375.10 

42. 8* 

1.70 

129.60 

52.50 

41.00 

125. 90 

15.60 

13.80 

3.20 

43.00 

108.40 

11  70 

1.60 

14.20 

X.60 

20.80 

54.70 

3.3S 

.42 

26.60 

L20 


(38.40 

3. '.0 

7/  6C 

20.40 

294.90 

16.63 

75  70 

2.10 

17.00 

i;;.8o 

53.40 
7.10 
1.90 
78  90 
10.  SO 
28  68 
15  60 

n  60 

68  bO 

4.40 

44  70 

57.30 

58.20 

19.40 

24.  2B 

U.9B 

2.7B 

3.90 

1.20 

2.90 

64.40 

7.80 

238.70 

33.00 

1.20 

69.30 

40.28 

17.40 

C9.90 

7.70 

14.  SO 

2.8B 

3S.  10 

59.70 

3.60 

L30 

12. 9« 

15.90 

18.70 

35.50 

L30 

.22 

Z7.C0 

L20 


tS8  40 

:•  "lO 

31.  70 

20.80 

770.40 

40.70 

39.40 

7.50 

39.30 

190.40 

63  40 

22.00 

6.70 

200.10 

26.60 

56.40 

40.80 

38.00 

68  50 

14.20 

72.10 

124.40 

169.20 

50.70 

24.20 

34.50 

7.10 

6.60 

2.50 

S.6D 

122.20 

17.70 

622.  SO 

45.10 

3.10 

138.  20 

54  20 

43  20 

217.60 

2Z.30 

14.10 

4.  OB 

45.20 

113. 10 

12.70 

2.  CO 

21.60 

48  00 

21.90 

58.30 

3.40 

.S2 

27.10 

L2g 


(45  40 

3   ?0 

zi.m 

71.30 

3'>6  50 

19.  SJ 

30.20 

2.50 

21.50 

185.30 

55  00 

8  60 

2.20 
95.60 
12.60 
30.50 
17.00 
14.56 
71.70 

5  40 
47.50 
70.40 
71.20 
23.80 
75.20 
20.50 

2.90 

4.70 

1.20 

3.60 
78.60 

8.20 

289.20 

34.10 

1.40 
74.60 
47.00 
18.90 
88.50 

9.30 
U.20 

3.30 
36.  M 
61.40 

3  90 

L70 
1&.M 
2a  60 
19.20 
37.60 

L50 

.32 

21.  U 

LM 


{45.90 

L90 

33  90 

?.   30 

957  M 

44   40 

56  60 

8  50 

45.00 

200.80 

66.  10 

23.10 

6.70 

219.50 

32.70 

59  60 

43  00 

39.40 

71  90 

17  90 

7b  5« 

181  50 

M3  50 

73  10 

25  30 

U.7D 

7.10 

10.80 

3.30 

9.50 

182.50 

17.80 

749.  70 

46.40 

4.20 

145  80 

56.80 

45  50 

305.50 

26.30 

15.20 

6.50 

47  46 

116.90 

12.70 

&.20 

34.20 

£3.30 

23.00 

60.90 

3.40 

.62 

29.20 

1.20 


J47.20 

4  40 

25.20 

?/,  10 

402  50 

2i   50 

34  80 

3.00 

23.40 

192.90 

56  70 

9  60 

180 

112  40 

14.70 

32.60 

18.70 

15.50 

74  90 

6  48 

50  40 

83  70 

%i  ?0 

it  10 

?6  40 

22.60 

3.20 

5.60 

1.80 

4.40 

93.10 

8.70 

339.60 

35.20 

1.80 

79.90 

43.90 

20.50 

107   ?0 

U,  0(1 

16.00 

3  70 

37.00 

55.10 

4.30 

2.10 

18  24 

25  20 

19.70 

39.90 

1.90 

.33 

3a  70 

L40 


2.BU.S0 


LOU.  10 


3, 879. 00 


2. 185.  50 


4, 644. 10 


2,438.10 


»47  40 
11  30 
3i  20 
72.70 
7  135  00 
47.50 
74.90 
8  60 
47.10 

ni  20 

6«  N 

25.  M 

6.80 
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36.64 
61- 80 
45  30 
41.88 
74  90 
21  40 
79  9t 

:78  60 

216  70 
77  «0 
26  80 
SS.9B 
7.38 
14.18 
4  2B 
13.« 

24(1  40 
II  90 

980.30 

4170 

5.70 

154  30 
59  30 
47.(8 

331.  M 
21.50 
16.48 

r.« 

41« 

123.70 

U.80 

6  90 

44.38 

?t78 
24.10 
64  60 

4  60 
63 

V:  50 
X) 

5.3611 


■  SaytHi  an  d«ri»«d  by  tubtractinf  profioaad  cotb  trom  current  law  costs  of  the  same  year  Administrative  tavings  are  included. 
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EXHIBIT  3 

FEDERAL   COSTS    UNDER    CURRFNT    LA*. 
RIBlCOfF    AMENDMENTS 

TOTAL  FEDERAL  WELFARE  COSTS.  FISCAL  1973 

iia  b>ll<ons  Of  doltanl 

Uiftani 


Famihr  painieaU 

Cnildlesi  coupiat  mt 

iin0tn  

AduM  cateto'ie* 

Food  prottams... 

Child  caie  wrvcM — 
Child  caie  tjcilrties 

constfociiop 
SiHipvtix  tuiit.x% 
Wanpo««<  Ka<"ii»f 
Public  le^vK.*  loti^ 
E««ai  I 


»(:tivifie?        
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y  xj'lnrieou'i  '.0V-, 


3  9 
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.3 
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Exhibit    5    STATFStEVTS    or   St7s»Porr 

BTlTEMrNT      or       GOV         FTIANCIS       S.tlCENT 

Or.  Ausrii.st  15,  1971.  I  went  to  the  people  o: 
Mii.h.sai.'hus«"tUi  lii  a.  statewide  br<.)adca.st  and 
told  them  a  very  hard  trv.th  that  no  matter 
how  hard  we  work  t^i  manane  the  welfare 
ayatem  tto  matter  h.iw  dUlgeiii'.y  » e  at  the 
Slate  House  utruggie  tt-  oontrol  and  admln- 
Lsier  and  retrulate  the  operation  of  public  we;- 
fare  we  cannot  niake  tlils  ayatem  succeed 

I  said  we  must  end  the  public  welfare  rv.s- 
tem  as  we  know  H,  net  Ju.st  In  Ma.s»achu8et!a 
but  aorix>i>  ,^.•I^erK■a.  ai:d  that  in  r«  plaoe  we 
nui.^t  create  a  federally  financed  redrrft.;;. 
adniliiLBlered.  natlimal  ashisLassi  i*  pr  iK'^ii": 
lmpro%lng  upin  the  pkiii  contained  In  HR  I 
n-iw    t>eftire    < 'onfEresK 

1  B«ld  I  would  contact  gi'\ernor»  acroas 
America  to  Join  me  In  working  for  thLs  new 
national  aaalatarice  program  stressing  my  be- 
lief that  it  l.l  tlie  ftr«t  and  mo«t  \irt?eht  pri- 
ority  la   America   '.ixlay 

The  plan  for  welfare  reform  waa  before 
Con4n'«sa  but  It  needed  U~>  be  Improved  ami 
It  needed  new  avonientutn  l<i  gain  na  pa.H«a«?e 
The  plan  w«a  a  start  but  a  bojder  c^jnuult- 
nieii!  wa.'*  needed  u>  pruvUle  for  an  adet^uale 
level  (if  aaslstance  atmnger  work  incentiveti 
greater  Oaca]  relief  to  the  OTarburden^d  8t«t«a 
and  finally  a  orwnplete  federal  takeorer  V' 
get   the  staten  out  of  the  welfare  bM-lnerm 

I  took  the  plan  to  other  statM.  and  to  other 


governors,  and  they  agreed  In  the  short  time 
that  I  have  had  to  meet  and  talk  with  tiiem, 
we  have  gained  enormous  nupport  from  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  and  from  both 
Industrial  and  inraJ  states  across  the  coun- 
try, and  more  support  will  follow  The 
amendnienu  to  HR  1  drafted  jointly  with 
Senator  Rlblctff.  which  he  will  introduce  to 
the  Congre&a  will  make  paasakge  of  welfare 
legialatum    a  true  reform 

r  idiiy  »  announcement  and  the  comlixg  to- 
gether of  Congressional  leaders  Oovernorh 
Mayors  special  welfare  groups  labor  people 
and  inanv  "ther  interested  nrKanlzatlons  » 
hi -partisan  elTort  In  support  of  a  single  Dill, 
breathes  new  life  Into  and  provides  a  new 
momentum  for  paasage  of  welfare  reform  thu 
session 

WrLKARE   RrroRM   Lecisi.ation 

We  have  Joined  In  the  welfare  rofurni 
amendment  to  be  proposed  by  Senator  Rlbl- 
coff  aiul  others  fur  the  following  reaaon* 

( 1 )  Because  we  t>elieve  it  to  be  the  besst 
and  mimi  immediate  way  to  get  action  on 
welfare  rcf.irm  aba<,ilutely  IndUpensable  to 
the  »tat,e».  muiuclpalillaa,  the  poor  and  the 
p<it>ple  of  the  United  8t»t«t  generally. 

,2}    To   make   the   effort   bl-pautlaaui 

We  have  tncrfed  our  Idetta  and  amend- 
ments Into  this  maaaure  and  w»  Intend  to 
do  our  utmost  with  the  other  sponsors  to  get 
»rtirmat:ve  ».-tlon  on  it  promptly. 


WEi-raa*  &rATiMENT:  LucT  Wn-SON  BtMSON, 
FRr.siDEi>rT,  L^ACtrs  or  Women  VoTxas  or 
THE   UnITIX   STATTB 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  strongly 
supporu  the  poaltlve  leadersiilp  shovn  by 
Senator  Riblooff  and  the  co-sponsors  of  the 
welfare  amendments  he  will  Introduce  In 
!!ie  Senate. 

League  niemberb  are  coniniltt«<l  to  work- 
ing lor  an  end  to  the  present  fragmented 
and  unjust  welfare  system  They  liave  se*:i 
state  after  state  hack  away  at  benefit  level.s 
and  rolls  "-culling  back  on  the  most  basic 
liaymeata  and  services  d'orir.g  a  period  when 
t'le  cost  of  living  has  risen  for  all  Amertcant 

It  dc>e,sn't  take  a  crystal  bell  to  see  that 
our  welfare  mechaiiisms  are  on  the  brink 
of  oulla^Jse  If  It  does  not  take  positive  action 
In  this  session.  Congress  must  be  held  di- 
rectly respon.sible  for  the  resulting  human 
hardship  and  fiscal  chaos. 

Cliaiige  is  needed  and  Us  needed  now 
The  League  believes  that  Senator  RlblcofTs 
proposals  represent  an  extremely  workable 
aiid  conaprehenslve  8<-jiutlon  to  the  present 
welfare  crisis.  They  correct  many  of  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  Hou.'.e  passed  welfare  pro- 
vi.slons  and  protect  the  rights  of  recipient.'- 
and  the  right  of  the  Araencan  pet>ple  to  have 
a   welfare   system   that   is   n  >t   self-defealing 

WEi-rAas  RrroRU 

Waskikcton,  D  C  -The  League  of  Women 
Voters  announced  today  It  will  support  Sen- 
ator Abraham  Riblcoffg  welfare  reform 
amendments  when  they  a.'e  introduced  In 
Uie  Senate 

The  announcement  was  m,ide  by  Ije«gue 
President  Lucy  Wll.son  Ben.'son  who  stated 
"The  RlblcofT  amendmenus  will  provide  the 
brand  of  welfare  reform  which  this  country 
needs  They  are  a  significant  Improvement 
over  the  provisions  of  H  R  1  and,  If  pa.ssed. 
will  go  a  long  way  towards  relieving  the  wel- 
fare crunch  now  aqueexlng  both  welfare 
recipients  and  state  flscAl  resources 

"We  supported  Hovise  passage  of  H  R  1 
with  some  re.servatlon.s  but  we  have  absc  iute- 
ly  no  reservations  ab<vat  the  seriousness  of 
the  welfare  crisis.  Legislation  is  de^)crately 
needed  In  this  ses.sion  of  Congress  to  counter- 
act state  cuts  in  welfare  roils  and  benefits  " 

Among  the  reasons  contributing  to  League 
support,  Mrs.  Beiison  cited  the  fact  that  the 
Riblcxiff  proposals  would  set  an  initial  $3,000 
yearly  Income  floor  for  a  family  of  four,  give 
more  fiscal  relief  to  the  states,  guarantee 
that  no  recipient  receive  less  than  he  was  get- 
ting In  January,  1971.  and  provide  better 
protections  for  the  rights  of  welfare  recip- 
ients  than    the    Hou.se    pa-ssed    bill 

The  League  president  was  also  critical  of 
the  depth  of  the  Administration's  oommit- 
meut  to  welfare  reform  a.s  a  top  domestic 
priority.  "We  doi.'t  see  the  .Administration 
pushing  too  hard  m  the  Senate  nor  do  we 
understand  rhetoric  that  cue  day  speaks  of 
Improving  the  lot  of  the  7',  million  children 
receiving  benef^t..s  and  the  next  day  stig- 
matizes their  parents  as  cheater'^  and  ma- 
lingerers." 

Mrs  Benson  announced  that  speclaJ  bul- 
letins were  being  sent  U>  1300  Leagues 
throughout  the  country  calling  for  an  all- 
out.  end-of-s«8slon  push  bv  L«a^ie  mem- 
bers and  other  groups  active  In  the  welfare 
reform  campaign  Special  emphasis  Is  being 
placed  on  working  with  state  governors  to 
enlist  their  support  for  federal  welfare  leg- 
Islatlo.n 

If  the  RlblcoBT  Improvements  are  Incorpci- 
rated  in  the  House  passed  l«glslaUon.  the 
nauon  could  be  taking  a  monumental  tt«p 
toward  ellmlruktlng  poverty  foj-  more  than  35 
hiiilion  Americana,  Mrs.  B«naon  stated.  "It's 
amazing  that  with  the  welfare  lystem  so  pat- 
ently inetTectlve.  this  country  baa  waited  bo 
long  to  enact  legislation  that  w  ill  take  \is  out 


of  the  current  mess.  Senator  Rlbicoffs 
amendments  seem  to  us  to  be  Just  that  kind 
of  legislation  " 

Other  components  of  the  Rlbicoff  proposal 
Include: 

Yearly  Increases  In  payment  level*,  reach- 
ing the  poverty  level  by  1S76  with  a  cost  of 
living  adjustment  clause. 

Required  state  supplementation  with  the 
federal  government  paying  30  f>ercent  of  sup- 
plemental payments  above  federal  floors 

Full  federal  takeover  of  welfare  costs  over 
a  Ave  year  penod 

Provision  of  at  least  300.000  public  Jobs 

Improved  work  Incentive  income  dlsre- 
gaj-ds. 

All  Job  referrals  at  no  less  tha:;  the  federal 
minimum  wage 

No  work  registration  for  mothers  of  chil- 
dren under  age  R 

Eligibility  provisions  for  a  single  individ- 
ual and  childless  ccxiples 

EiEU.IRKS     ET     LEONAKD     WtXIDCOf  K 

Wellare  reform  Is  t<x>  Important  Uj  be 
allowed  to  die."  Leonard  Wodcix-k.  F*resldent 
of   the   United    Auto   Workers,   said   today. 

Anno'  nclng  supjKirt  for  Senator  Rlbicoffs 
welfare  propoeals.  Wrx)dcock  also  criticized 
I're.'-iient  Nixon's  suggested  slowdown  m  the 
welfare  reform  drive  "Welfare  reform  prcjn,- 
Ised  to  be  the  Nixon  Administration  s  bright- 
est achievement  That  can  hapF>en  now  only 
If  the  Sena;e  moves  promptly  to  ci>rrect  the 
inequities  in  the  Hou.se-passed  bill  "  Wood- 
ci-Ck  said 

Senator  RibicofT't,  reform  n.easure  would 
■  go  far  toward  achieving  fairness  both  to  the 
welfare  recipient  and  the  taxpayer"  said  the 
UAW  President  "Under  the  Rlblcotl  amend - 
meiits.  those  on  welfare  could  expect  that 
the  system  would  apply  dignity  and  a  meas- 
ure of  economic  Justice  to  misfortune  and 
need  The  cofct  burden  now  borne  through 
regressive  state  taxauon  would  be  shifted 
to  the  more  progreiisivc  federal  tax  system 
he  said  "And  federal  administration  of  the 
\i.'-l.'are  program  under  the  RiblcofI  guide- 
lines Would  help  greatly  to  reduce  abuses  in 
the  present  system  both  by  governments  and 
recij-ilents." 

Woodcock  b  statement  put  the  UAW  in  the 
Company  of  a  large  number  of  governors 
n.Bvors,  county  officials  and  private  organi- 
zations who  have  announced  support  for 
the  RiblcuS  package. 

■Statement  by  Philip  E    HorrMAN 

Ntw  York  Oc'ober  28  —Philip  E  Boff- 
m.^n.  President  of  l!ie  America  Jewish 
rommittee  today  endorsed  the  changes  in 
the  Nixon  Administration's  welfare  refcrni 
hill  that  have  been  Introduced  in  Congress 
b\  a  b:-partlsa.n  coalition  headed  by  Sena- 
'.  r  Abrahajn  A  Rlbicoff  (D  Conn  I  TTie 
ch»n(?es  would  pro\1de  that  no  welfare  beii- 
eflclary  would  have  his  present  benefits  re- 
duced uijder  the  new  proffram  and  would 
alw,  commit  the  government  to  provide  wel- 
fare bene.lts  at  lea^t  as  high  a&  the  ofllcu: 
povertv  level 

In  a  iPt'tT  til  tJie  Senator  Mr  Hoffman 
emphasiaed  Uie  need  for  quick  Senate  ac- 
tion on  welfare  reform  "Too  much  time  hais 
already  been  lost  since  the  Administration 
flrst  pmposed  welfare  reform,  there  m'ust  be 
no    further    delays  "    Mr     Hoffman    declared 

The  welfare  reform  bill  btks  passed  the 
House  of  Representallvea.  and  now  a'walts 
ai'tion  by  the  Senste  Finance  Committee 
There  have  been  conflicting  reports  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  the  blU'a  being  reported 
tu  the  floor  of  tb«  Senate  fur  action  m  the 
near  future. 

Mr  Hoffman  pointed  out  that  the  Amert- 
caii  Jewish  Committee  had  long  favored 
the  approach  w>  welfare  reform  embodied 
in  the  AdmlnlEtratlon's  bill  He  ackled  that 
the    bill    wotUd    afford    America's    poor    "a 


greater  measure  of  Justice  and  dignity  while 
we  open  up  greater  opportunities  for  them 
to    break    out    of    poverty    and    become   self- 

sufllclent." 

The  text  of  Mr.  Hodman's  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Riblcoi.  follows 

"The  American  Jewish  Oommitiee  ha£  long 
favored  the  basic  approach  of  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan  and  we  have  on  numerous 
occasions  expressed  our  appreciation  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  for  having  proposed  this  mosi 
signiUcan'  change  In  our  present  welfare 
system  While  calling  for  the  earliest  possible 
enactment  of  welfare  reform,  we  have  alv 
called  for  some  basic  improvement*  in  tlie 
plan, 

'We  have  been  heartened  by  the  news  thai 
you  have  been  able  to  put  t<^ether  a  bi- 
partisan coalition  of  Senators,  Governrjn- 
and  Mayors  m  support  of  a  welfare  ref L,rn. 
package  which  retains  the  basic  features  of 
the  Administration  plan,  incorporated  In 
House-passed  HR  1.  but  which  corrects  sir-nip 
of  It*  limitations  We  are  especially  pleaseij 
that  you  have  pn  vided  assurance  that  m 
welfare  beneficiary  would  have  his  present 
benefits  reduced  followlrni  enactment  of  a 
new  program  and  that  you  have  included  a 
Federal  commitment  to  welfare  beneCtt  not 
below  the  official  poverty  level 

'The  Introduction  of  your  bill,  with  the 
impressive  bi-partisan  support  it  has  al.'-eadv 
received  now  provides  welcome  hope  that 
at  long  last  the  Senate  Wiil  act  on  welfare 
reform  and  that  after  differences  with  the 
House  are  resolved  the  bill  could  be  sen;  to 
the  President  for  h.s  approval  T.xj  much 
time  has  already  been  kjst  since  the  .Adminis- 
tration fiirst  propcxsed  welfare  reform,  therf 
n.ust  be  no  further  delays 

Tlie  American  Jewish  Committee,  from 
the  beginning,  has  urged  passage  of  a  gen- 
ui.ie  welfare  reform  bill  because  of  its  belief 
tliat  Americas  p'x>r  must  be  afforded  a 
greater  measure  of  justice  and  dignity  whi.e 
we  open  up  greater  opportunities  for  them  tr 
break  out  of  poverty  and  become  seLf-tult- 
cieni  We  will  continue  to  urge  such  legis.a- 
tlon.  and  you  can  count  on  our  support  " 
•  •  •  •  • 

Pounded  m  1906.  the  American  Jewis.- 
Committee  is  this  country  s  pioneer  human 
relations  organization  It  combats  bigotry, 
protects  the  civil  and  religious  n>;hts  of 
people  at  home  and  abroad,  and  seeks  im- 
proved human  relations  for  all  men  every- 
where. 


Wri-F^Rr   ST«TEMirj»T      Lrrr 

PRESIUENT    1-EACtT  OF  WOMBW  ^ 

Vntttv    States 

The  Le.»gue  of  Women  Voie.'^  strongly  sup- 
por',.i  the  poesiUve  leadership  shown  by  Sen- 
ator Rlbicoff  a.nd  the  co-sponsors  of  the  wel- 
fare amendments  he  vui  introduce  In  the 
Sfnaie, 

Le<igue  members  a.-e  comni;'.ted  t^  working 
for  an  end  to  tn*  preseni  fragmented  and 
unjust  wel'are  <vMerr.  They  have  seen  state 
after  slate  hack  away  at  bene&t  levels  and 
roli-s— cutting  back  oc  the  moet  basic  p.iy- 
me:.'.;.  a:.d  services  durih;;  a  per-.'ii  when  the 
cost    of    li\'ing   has   risen   tor  ail    Ai"neneac 

1:  a.iesnt  take  a  crystal  ball  to  se«  :ha- 
our  welfare  mechanLsms  are  on  the  trtnk  of 
Co. lapse  L  it  d^ies  iiv  t  take  pk.«itive  ac",»on 
In  this  session  Congress  must  be  held  d;- 
re<.-t.y  respcn,-.bie  f-r  the  resulting  h,iraan 
hird,~l:.p  and   ri.>c<»i  cha<.it> 

Change  is  needed  and  ii  s  neeueu  now  The 
League  believes  that  Sei.aivr  R.OK-o,ff  s  pro- 
posals represeni  an  extreme. j  workable  and 
Ctidiprehenaiv*  suIuuoiq  to  the  preseL.t  wt.- 
fiO-e  crisis  They  correv-i  many  of  the  de- 
flclencies  of  the  House  pita^sed  welfare  iir>  v  - 
slOQS  and  protect  the  nghts  of  recipients  ;ujci 
the  right  of  the  American  people  to  havt  a 
welfare  system  that  is  not  self-defe*t,inj 
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RiBicorr  Am«ndmint8 
Washington.  DC — The  League  of  Women 
Voters  announced  today  It  wUl  support  Sen- 
ator Abraham  Rlblcotl  s  welfare  reform 
amendments  *hen  they  are  Introduced  In  the 
Senate 

The  announcement  was  made  by  I>»ague 
President  L'.iry  Wilson  lienson  who  slated 
"The  RlbicotT  amendments  will  provide  the 
brand  of  welfare  reform  which  this  country 
needs  They  are  a  significant  Improvement 
over  the  provisions  of  H  R  1  and.  If  passed, 
will  go  a  long  way  u>ward8  relieving  the  wel- 
fare crunch  now  squeezing  both  welfare  re- 
cipients and  state  fiscal  resources. 

We  suppt)rted  House  pasjjage  of  HR  1 
with  some  reservations  but  we  have  ab- 
solutely no  reservations  about  the  seriousness 
of  the  welfare  crisis  Legislation  Is  desperately 
needed  In  this  session  of  Congress  to  counter- 
act state  cuts  in  welfare  nills  and  benefits  " 
Among  the  reasons  ctnitrlbuttng  to  Leag\ie 
support,  Mrs  Benson  cited  the  fact  that  the 
Riblcoff  proposals  would  set  an  Initial  »3  (X)0 
yearly  Income  floor  for  a  family  of  four,  give 
more  fiscal  relief  to  the  stales  guarantee  that 
no  recipient  receive  less  than  he  was  getting 
In  January,  1971,  and  provide  better  protec- 
tions for  the  rights  of  welfnre  recipients  than 
the  House  passed  bill 

The  League  president  was  also  critical  of 
the  death  of  the  Administration's  commit- 
ment to  welfare  refirin  as  a  top  domestic 
priority.  "We  don't  see  the  Administration 
pushing  Kxi  hard  In  the  Senate  nor  do  we  un- 
derstand rhetoric  that  one  day  speaks  of  Im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  T'j  million  children 
receiving  benefits  and  the  next  day  stig- 
matizes their  parents  as  cheaters  and 
malingerers 

Mrs  Benson  announced  that  special 
btilletlns  were  being  sent  to  1300  l-eagues 
throughout  the  country  calling  for  an  all- 
out,  end-of-sesslon  push  bv  l^ngue  members 
and  other  groups  active  in  the  welfare  re- 
form campaign  Special  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  working  with  state  fnveriHirs  to 
enlist  their  support  for  federal  welfare  leg- 
islation. 

If  the  RlblcoCr  Improvements  are  In- 
corporated In  the  Hoiise  pa-ised  legislation. 
the  nation  ct.)uld  be  taking  a  monumental 
step  toward  eliminating  poverty  for  more 
than  26  million  Americans.  Mrs  Benson 
stated  ■  It  s  amazing  that  with  the  welfare 
system  so  patently  Ineffective,  this  country 
has  waited  so  long  to  enact  legislation  that 
will  take  us  out  of  the  current  nie««  Senator 
RiblcolTs  amendments  seem  to  us  to  be  Just 
that  kind  of  legislation  "' 

Other  components  of  the  Riblcoff  propoeal 
Include 

Yearly  increases  In  payment  levels,  reach- 
ing the  poverty  level  by  1976  with  a  coet  of 
living  adjustment  clause 

Required  state  supplementation  with  the 
federal  government  paying  30  percent  of 
supplemental   paymentjs  above  federal   floors 

Full  federal  takeover  of  welfare  costs  over 
a  five  year  period 

Provision  of  at  least  300.000  public  Jobs 

Improved  work  incentive  income  dis- 
regards 

All  Job  referrals  at  no  less  than  the  federal 
minimum  wage 

No  work  registration  for  mothers  of  chil- 
dren under  age  S 

Eligibility  provisions  for  a  single  Individual 
and  childless  couples 

HAtTlCr    8CPPO«T8    iMMtDIATE    WCLFAMi 

Refobm 

Washinoton.  D  C  — Senator  Vance  Hartke 
today  called  for  the  "Junking"  of  the  present 
welfare  system. 

Sp«aklng  at  a  news  conference  called  to 
announce  the  formation  of  a  new  coalition 
for  welfare  reform,  Hartke  branded  the  cur- 


rent system  as  "inhumane.  Inequitable,  and 
Inefllcient." 

The  full  text  of  Senator  Hartke's  remarks 
follow. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  as  a  member  of  this 
coallllon  for  welfare  reform. 

The  time  for  more  talk  about  the  need  to 
reform  our  welfare  system  has  surely  passed; 
the  time  for  quick,  alllrmatlve  action  to  meet 
the  crisis  has  arrived 

Ii  will  no  longer  do  to  merely  chart  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem,  bemoan  Its  ef- 
fect on  our  society,  and  then  hope  that  ccjn- 
structive  action  will  be  taken  If  the  prob- 
lem 13  as  great  as  we  say  it  is.  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  excii.se  for  delay 

The  present  bystem  satisfies  neither  the 
recipient  nor  the  taxpayer  who  must  pay  for 
It  It  is  .n  large  part  Inhumane,  Inequitable 
and  Inefllcient  The  question  In  the  minds  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  la 
not  whether  the  present  welfare  system 
should  be  replaced  but  when  It  will  be  re- 
placed. 

Our  answer  here  today  Is  It  should  be 
Junked  iiuw  rather  than  later. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Riblcoff 
and  Governor  tjargent.  a  broad-gauged  co- 
allllon has  been  formed  which  ignores  party 
lines  in  the  interest  of  solving  the  welfare 
sickness    as   quickly    as    possible 

It  Is  our  considered  Judgment  that  this 
bill  is  a  better  bill  than  H  R  1  Better  for 
the  individual  who  rccelve.s  welfare  and  bet- 
ter for  those  who  must  pay  for  it.  Under  Its 
terms  the  coets  of  welfare  will  be  federalized 
completely  by  1976. 

If  there  Is  any  single  thrust  to  this  coali- 
tion it  Is  I  suppose,  that  this  Issue  cannot 
safely  be  Ignored  any  longer. 

It  la  a  problem  which  mtist  be  faced  and 
solved  now  If  we  delay.  It  will  not  only  be 
the  welfare  recipient  who  suffers,  but  also 
the  country. 

Haktke  Joins  Wti-rARB  Refohm  Fight 

Senator  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind  )  today 
called  for  the  "Junking"  of  the  present  wel- 
fare system. 

Branding  the  current  system  as  "Inhu- 
mane. Inequitable,  and  Inefficient. "  Hartke 
said  ihe  question  In  the  minds  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  'Is  not 
whether  the  present  8ysu>m  should  be  re- 
placed,  but  when   It   will   be  replaced  " 

In  enact  welfare  reform  Hartke  Joins  with 
a  bipartisan  group  of  senators,  governors, 
and  labor,  county,  social,  and  welfare  orga- 
nizations in  seeking  full  support  for  legisla- 
tion he  Will  introduce  witli  Abraham  Ribl- 
coff iD-Conn. ) . 

The  Hartke- Riblcoff  proposal,  said  Hartke. 
Is  a  much  belter  means  to  the  welfare  re- 
form end"  than  the  "unrealistic  and  In- 
adequaw?  welfare  package  offered  by  the 
Nixon  Administration   ■ 

Specifically,  the  Harike-Rlblcoff  bill  would 
provide  an  Initial  federal  payment  level  of 
*3.000  for  a  family  of  four  Each  year,  pay- 
ment levels  would  Increase  until,  by  197(5, 
families  would  receive  at  least  an  lnci>me 
equal  to  the  poverty  level  adjusted  annually 
for  rises  in  the  cost  of  living 

The  bill  also  provides  Improved  work  In- 
centives, streamlined  and  fair  administra- 
tion, and  major  fiscal  relief  for  the  states 
By  1976.  •  Hartke  pointed  out."  all  state 
costs  for  welfare  would  be  asBumed  by  the 
federal  government   ' 

Citing  the  significant  financial  gain  and 
fiscal  relief  that  the  Hartke-Rlblcoff  pwo- 
f>o«al  winild  provide  to  Individual  states, 
Hartke  .ndlcated  tha.t  the  1971-1976  savings 
to  his  State  alon«  would  be  an  estimated 
»1062  million,  "or  »100  million  more  than 
would  accrtie  to  Indiana  under  the  Nixon 
plan. 

Hartke  stated  that  while  support  for  hu 
proposal    baa    been    broad,    "thU    legislation 


cannot  be  enacted  unless  there  Is  a  real 
conrunltment  from  the  Administration  to 
flght  for  meaningful  welfare  reform  " 

"If  President  Nixon  means  what  he  says 
about  wanting  reform."  continued  Hartke. 
"he  win  welcome  this  welfare  package,  rec- 
ognizing that  It  Is  better  for  those  who  re- 
ceive welfare  and  better  for  thoae  who  must 
pick  up  the  tab," 

NACo  Stkonoly   Suppobts   Amendment  to 
HR     1 

"Rapidly  escalating  welfare  costs  are  crip- 
pling county  governments  all  over  the  coun- 
try", according  to  Bernard  F  Hillenbrand, 
"aiid  the  local  property  taxpayer  can  no 
longer  support  the  load." 

Hillenbrand.  Executive  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  emphasized 
his  point  by  citing  Los  Angeles  County. 
California : 

Between  September,  1969  and  September, 
1971— the  same  pcrUxl  Congress  has  been 
coiislderlng  welfare  reform  legislation —Los 
Angeles  Counties'  expenditures  for  welfare 
have  more  than  doubled  Annual  cost*  went 
up  from  $645  million  to  over  Jl  4  billion  The 
number  of  people  on  welfare  Increased  from 
656,000  to  912.000  " 

Hillenbrand  stated  that  NACo  adopted  pol- 
icy positions  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  covering  most  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  amendments  to  H.R  1  being  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Abr^thaxn  Riblcoff  and  some 
twenty  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

"NACo  worked  with  the  Administration 
and  many  other  Interest  groups  to  pass  H.R, 
1  In  the  House  last  Spring.  However,  we 
made  It  clear  that  we  would  try  to  Improve 
the  measure  In  the  Senate," 

"We  are  very  hopeful  that  the  Administra- 
tion eventually  will  support  most  of  the  Ribl- 
coff Amendments  to  H.R,  1  in  the  Senate." 

Hillenbrand  pointed  out  that  the  follow- 
ing proposed  amendments  to  H.R.  1  were 
particularly  Important  to  countries: 

(1)  Increased  fl.'ical  relief — Increasing  min- 
imum federal  payments  from  $2400  to  $3000 
1  year  for  a  family  of  four — 30"^  federal 
matching  on  stale-county  supplemental 
payments 

(2)  Definite  timetable  for  full  federal  as- 
sumption of  costs  by  1976 

(3)  Recipients  would  be  protected  from 
decreases  In  current  benefit.* 

(4)  Needy  childless  coviples  and  single 
adults  would  be  eligible  for  benefits  relieving 
states  and  counties  of  general  assistance  pay- 
ments :currently  no  federal  sharing) 

(."5)  State  and  county  employees  would  be 
provided  Job  protection  In  transferring  to 
federal  employment. 

Counties  In  over  22  states  administer  and 
share  In  the  cost  of  welfare  It  Is  estimated 
that  70'"  to  7.9-^  of  the  Nation's  welfare  rolls 
are  located  In  these  county-administered 
systems 

Attached  Is  an  editorial  from  NACo  News  tt 
Views  (Octol>er  29th,  1971)  8uppt)rtlng  the 
Riblcoff  .^mendmenu  to  H.R.  1. 


Good   News   tor   WELrARi   Rftorm 

On  two  separate  occasions — last  year  and 
this  year — we  succeeded  In  passing  the  Presi- 
dent s  welfare  reform  package  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  Last  year  It  died  In 
the  Senate  and  this  year  It's  been  held  In  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  for  months. 

The  bill,  which  Is  commonly  referred  to  as 
HR  1,  has  been  very  strongly  supported  by 
NACo's  Welfare  Committee  and  membership. 
However,  we  favor  the  more  liberal  provisions 
that  are  sponsored  by  Senator  Abraham 
Riblcoff  (D-Conn).  His  amendments  would 
provide  greater  fiscal  relief  ($3,000  minimum 
federal  payment  and  30 '^r  federal  matching 
on  state-county  supplemental  payments)  and 
complete  federal  assumption  of  the  cosU  of 
welfare  by  1976. 
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It  was  beginning  to  look  as  if  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  amendments  would  die  again  In 
the  Senate,  but  now  the  Senate  Domocratlc 
leadership  has  made  a  firm  commitment  that 
the  welfare  reform  legislation  will  be  voted 
on  early  next  year.  There  Ls  wide  speculation 
that  the  administration  Is  so  anxious  to  pass 
the  welfare  reform  measure  that  It  will  not 
actively  oppose  the  more  costly  Riblcoff 
uineudments 

We  are  much  encouraged  by  this  new  de- 
velopment In  the  Democratic-controlled 
Senate  and  we  hope  it  aieans  tlial  the  Nation 
Is  going  to  get  a  niure  sensible,  humane  and 
hopefully  (in  the  long  run;  less  costly  wel- 
fare system,  and  that  county  governments 
are  going  to  be  able  to  phase  out  welfare 
costs,  which  have  constituted  such  a  tragic 
burden  on  our  local  property  tax  owners. 

Yodngsti  WN.  Ohio 
Ralph  Tabor 

Director  o/  Federal  Afjat'i,  National  Associa- 
tion o/  COiintU'S  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  N  W  .    Woihtngton     DC  : 

The  Board  of  Mahoning  County  C^mml.-.- 
Bloners  heartily  endorses  the  amendments  to 
House  Resolution.  One  which  provides  In- 
creased fiscal  relief  by  establishing  a  mini- 
mum Federal  payment  of  $3. 000. 00-year  for 
family  of  four  and  grant  30  percent  Federal 
matching  on  State  supplemental  payments. 
Relieves  State  and  local  gnvernments  of  their 
share  of  costs  by  gradual  reductions  with 
Federal  Oovemment  assuming  the  cost  by 
1978  No  decrease  In  current  benefits  for  re- 
celpleclB  provides  for  needy  childless  couples 
and  single  adults  being  eligible  for  benefits 
relieving  States  and  counties  of  general  as- 
sistance (currenily  no  Federal  sharing:,  one 
of  the  many  benefits  of  House  Resolution 
One  would  be  to  amend  same  to  remove  cell- 
ing on  level  of  Federal  payments  for  man- 
dated social  services  The  B<jard  of  Mahoning 
County  Commissioners  recognlr.e8  the 
mounting  cost  of  welfare  as8l«;tance  and  feels 
relief  on  the  Federal  level  by  legislation  as  a 
step   In   the   right   direction 

Board  of  Mahoning  County  Commissioners 
Thomas  J  Barrett.  George  J  Blndas,  John 
Palermo,  (255  i . 

NACo  News  &  Vutws, 

County  News 
Washington,  DC  .  September  17.  1971 
Good  News  for  WcLFAar  RrrosM 

On  two  separate  occa&lojis — last  year  and 
this  year — we  succeeded  in  passing  the  Pres;- 
dent's  welfare  reform  package  through  tlie 
Hottse  of  Represeritatlve.s  Last  year  it  died 
In  the  Senate  and  Uils  year  its  been  held  In 
the  Senate   Finance   Committee   for   months. 

The  bill,  which  Is  commonly  referred  to  as 
HR  1,  ha.s  been  very  strongly  supported  by 
NACo's  Welfare  Committee  and  membership. 
However,  we  favor  the  more  liberal  provi- 
sions that  are  sf>onsored  by  Senator  Abraham 
Rlblooff  (D-Conn  i  His  amendments  would 
provide  greater  fl.Hcal  relief  i $3,000  minimum 
federal  f>ayment  and  JO  ,  federal  matching 
on  state-county  sappleniental  payments/  and 
complete  federal  a&sumptlou  of  the  costs  of 
welfare  by   1976. 

It  was  l>eglnning  to  look  as  If  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  amendments  would  die  again  In 
the  Senate,  but  now  the  Senate  Democratic 
leadership  has  made  a  firm  committment 
that  the  wel.'are  reform  legislation  will  be 
veiled  on  early  next  >ear  There  is  wide 
speculation  that  the  administration  is  so 
anxious  to  pass  the  welfare  reform  measure 
that  It  will  not  actively  oppose  the  more 
costly  Riblcoff  amendinents 

We  are  much  encouraged  by  this  new  de- 
velopment in  the  Democratic-ooniroUcd  Sen- 
ate and  we  hope  li  means  thai  the  Nation  Is 
going  to  get  a  more  sensible,  humane  and 
hopefully  (In  liie  long  runi  less  costly  wel- 
fare system,  and  that  county  governments 
are  going    to   be   able    to  phase   out    welfare 


oasts,  which  have  oonstltutcd    such  a  tragic 
burden  on  our  local  property  tax  owtxcrs. 

YoDNGSTOWN  Ohio, 

October  26,  1971. 
Hon   Abkaham  Ribicoft. 

U-S,  Senate.  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 
The  Board  of  Mahoning  County  Commis- 
sioners heartily  endor,se8  the  amendments  to 
House  Resolution  1  which  provides  in- 
creased fiscal  relief  by  establishing  a  mini- 
mum Federal  payment  of  $3, 000-year  for  fam- 
ily of  four  and  grant  30  percent  Federal 
matching  on  State  supplemental  payments. 
Relieves  Slate  and  local  governments  of  their 
share  of  costs  by  gradual  reductions  with 
Federal  Government  assuming  the  cost  by 
1976  No  decrease  in  current  benefits  for 
recipients  provides  for  needy  childless 
couples  and  single  adults  being  eligible  for 
benefits  relieving  States  and  counties  of  gen- 
eral a&sisiance  i  currently  no  Federal  shar- 
ing i  .  One  of  the  many  benefits  <ii  House  Res- 
olution 1  would  be  to  amend  same  to  re- 
move celling  on  level  of  Federal  payments  for 
mandated  social  servioes  The  Board  of  Ma- 
honing County  CommlsEioners  recognizes 
the  mounting  cost  of  welfare  assistance  and 
feels  relief  on  the  Federal  level  by  legisla- 
tion as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Thomas  J  Barrett, 
George  J  Bindas, 
John  Palermo. 
Board  0/  Mahoning  County  Commissioners. 

Sauna,  Kans., 
October  26,  1971. 
Senator  Ribicofp, 
Vnitrd  Statfn  Senate, 
Old   Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

As  county  welfare  director  In  Salina  Coun- 
ty Kansas  I  heartily  endorse  your  ptroposals 
reiatue  to  House  reform  bill  one  which  you 
are  considering  attaching  to  the  tax  bill  and 
submitting  to  the  Senate  this  month. 

JVNE   F     QAaRETT. 

County  Welfare  Director. 

Mn.wA0KEE,  Wis., 

Ocfo*er  26,  1971. 
Abraham  RiBioorr, 

Vnxted  States  Senator, 

Old   Senate   Office  Building, 

Washington    D  C 

Your  profxwed  amendment  to  HJl.  1  pro- 
vides better  fiscal  relief  to  States  and  coun- 
ties than  the  version  ptuised  by  the  House. 
Moreover,  it  gives  a  more  realistic  basic  bene- 
fit to  families  Further  It  includes  singles  and 
couples.  Therefore  I  strongly  favor  pB.',sage 
of  your  amendment 

ABTHfB  Silverman. 
Director.  Milwaukee  County  Department 
of  Public  Wei/are. 

FUNT,  Mich., 
October  26,  1971. 
Senator  Abraham  Rtsicorr, 
United  States  Senator. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Mich  Association  of  County  Welfare 
Steering  Committee  announces  support  of 
the  Riblcoff  amendments  to  H  R  1  and  urges 
Its  adoption, 

R   B^RRY  MrGt'iHE. 

Brecutifr  Director. 
Mac  and  Charlotte  U   Williams, 
Chairman,     Public     Health     Committee, 
Genesee    County    Board    of    Commis- 
sioners. 

Flint,  Mich.. 
October  27.  1971. 
Senator  Abraham  RiBicorF, 
United  States  Senate 
Washington.  D  C. 

The  Genesee  County  Board  of  Commlg- 
sloners  at  Its  Oct.  36  group  meeting  adoptad 


by  vmanimous  vole  support   of  the  Rlblcofl 
s.mendment  to  HJ4.   I  as  follows^ 

Entries  fiscal  relief. 

Definite  timetable  for  Federal  assumption 
of  cr>st£  by   1976. 

Recipients  would  be  protected  from  de- 
cretise  in  current  benef.is 

Needy  clilldless  couples  and  single  adults 
would  be  eligible  for  benefiu  reheving  States 
and  counties  of  general  assistance  payments 
H.K.  1  would  be  amended  to  remove  ceiling 
on  level  of  Federal  payments  for  mandated 
social  sevices 

Harold  R    Hatden 
Chatrman.     Genesee     County    Board    of 
Commit.*ioneTs 

CHARLOTTE   L    WlXXIAMS. 

Chairman  Public  Health   Committee. 

AttSTTUf,   Cauf., 

October  27,1971. 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoft, 
Waihington,  D  C. 

Have  reviewed  your  proposed  amendments 
Ut  H.R  1  and  am  In  full  acoord  Increased  fis- 
cal relief  to  States  and  reclpleiU  protections 
are  especially  good.  Major  reform  Is  long 
overdue  and  H.R.  1  appears  to  be  a  major  step 
in  that  direction. 

David  C.  Ecbol,s. 
Placer  County  Welfare  Director. 

Akron    Okx). 
OcfobCT-  27,  1971. 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff. 

Washinqton.  DC 

As  I  understand  your  amendment  to  H  R 
1  be  advised  you  have  full  support  of  the 
Welfare  Committee  of  CCAO  iCoui.ty  Com- 
missioners Association  of  Ohio). 

Richard   E    Sll-sser. 

ChatmuM. 

MrMEOLA.   NY  . 
October  21.  1971. 
Senator   Abraham    RiBicorr, 
Senoti  Office  Building. 
Waihtngton.   DC 

Dear  Senator:  We  wholeheartedly  support 
you  In  your  efforts  tt  gain  speedy  passage  of 
amendment  to  H  R  1  and  commeEK)  you  for 
your  role  :i-.  dramatizing  the  need  for  reform 
In  the  welfare  program.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  Inequities  Inherent  in  the  current 
program  which  places  an  undue  financial 
burden  on  the  local  taxpayer  and  does  not 
address  Itself  to  tlie  basic  needs  of  the  wel- 
fare recepient  namely  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Individual  to  improve  his 
status  as  a  productive  member  of  our  society 
We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  this  whole- 
some condition  will  be  achieved  by  everyone 
and  we  believe  that  your  axnendment*  to  H_R. 
1  can  help  In  this  cause. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  G.  Drvrvo. 
Deputy   County   Executit>e   Fiscal  Ad- 
ministration. 

Chicago   III  . 
October  21.  1971. 

Hon      AnRAIiAM     KUilCOFT. 

Senate  office  building. 
Washington    DC 

Have  cjirefully  reviewed  your  amendments 
to  H.R.  1  and  believe  an  adoption  of  the 
measures  which  you  have  outlined  will  be 
essential  In  our  ef?  >rt  to  achieve  s  viable 
welfare  program 

Hacold  K    Botsaw 

Chicago.  Ill  . 
October  2g,  1971. 
Hon    Abraham  Ribicoff. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.^htngton,  DC 

Hesuaily  endorse  and  support  your  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  1, 

Fat  L.  Robxbtsom. 
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Chicago,  Iix.. 
October  28.  1971. 
Hon    Abraham  RreicorF, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasntnfftiyn.  DC 

Having  carefully  reviewed  your  amend- 
menM  to  HR  1,  this  ts  to  advise  that  this 
depcu-tment  la  In  full  ixgreement  wlUi  the 
provisions  covered  by  your  amendments  and, 
In  view  of  the  current  financial  burden  which 
the  States  are  experiencing  I  urge  that 
prompt  action  be  taken  to  adopt  the  meas- 
ures which  you  have  outlined  We  are  espe- 
cially happy  to  endorse  and  support  the 
measure  which  provide*  for  Increased  fiscal 
release  aasisiance  to  needy  childless  couples 
the  current  need  concept  and  increased  Petl- 
eral  matching  for  mandated  special  services. 
Unless  such  measureo  as  these  are  seriously 
considered,  we  believe  the  P.^P  win  fall  short 
of  the  goal  which  the  program  nas  outlined. 
We  are  sending  copies  of  this  wire  to  Sen- 
ators Percy  and  Stevenson 

David  L.  Daniei., 
Director,  Cook  County 
Department  of  Public  Aid. 

Chicago,  Itx... 
October  29,  1971. 

Braator  Abbaham  Rraicorr, 
OM  Senate  Building, 
Washington,   DC 

We  heartily  endorse  and  support  your 
amendments  to  HR  1  as  being  eesentlal  to 
aohlevement  of  viable  and  meaningful  wel- 
fare programs 

Walter  H    Mi-Connes. 
President,  National  AsMx-iation  of 
Social  Workers,  Chicago  Area  Chapter. 

Cricaco,  III.. 
October  29,  1971. 
Hon.  .^BRAHAM  RiBicorr, 

US  Senator,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 
Thoug^tftU  review  of  your  amendments  to 
H  R  1.  leads  us  to  conclusion  Uiey  are  vltaJly 
essential  In  otir  efTort.<  to  a&hleve  a  viable 
and  meajUngfiil  welfare  pnigrani  We  cannot 
emphisl?*  Umi  strongly  urgency  of  adoption 
of  nieaaures  you  have  outlined  In  view  of 
current  tlnancliil  burden  which  the  States 
are  experiencing 

Joseph  L    Block, 
Chairman,    Advxsory    Cornmxttee.    Cook 
County  Drpartment  of  Public  Aid. 

Thb    Amekican   Jewish    Committek, 

Washington.   DC.  October  25,  1971. 
Senator  Abraham  RiBicorr. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
W%.%hingtiin     D  C 

Deab  .Senatob  RtBicctrr  The  American 
Je-Alsh  Committee  has  long  favored  Hie  b<uitc 
approach  of  the  Family  A.'isl.'^tanoe  Plan  and 
W9  have  on  numerous  occasions  expre«sed 
our  appreciation  to  Preeldent  Nlxon  for  hav- 
ing proposed  this  most  significant  change  In 
our  present  welfare  system  While  calling 
for  the  earliest  possible  enactment  of  wel- 
fare reform,  we  have  also  called  for  some 
basic    Improvement.s   in    the    plan 

We  have  hf^n  heartened  by  the  news  that 
you  have  l>een  able  to  put  together  a  bi- 
partisan coalition  of  rtenatcirs  fioverDors. 
and  Mayors  in  support  of  a  welfare  reform 
packai^e  which  retains  the  b.^su-  features  of 
the  Admlritatratiin  plan  incorjxirated  In 
House-passed  HR  1  but  which  corrects  some 
of  Its  limitations  We  are  especially  pleased 
that  you  ha-e  provided  assurance  that  no 
welfare  beneficiary  would  have  its  present 
benelts  reduced  foUowlni?  enactment  of  a 
new  program,  and  that  you  have  Included  a 
Federal  commitment  to  welfare  benefits  not 
below   the  ofTlclal   p<-'Terty   level 

The  In'rod'u-Mon  of  y.iur  bill,  with  the 
impreselve  bi-partisan  support  It  has  already 
received  now  prriv'.des  welcome  hope  that 
at  long  last  the  Senate  will  act  on  welfare 
reform    and    ttiii'.    after   differences   with   tlM 


Hotose  are  restilved.  the  bill  could  be  sent 
to  the  President  for  hl«  approval.  Too  much 
time  has  already  been  lo«t  since  the  Ad- 
ministration first  proposed  welfare  reform; 
there  must  be  no  ftu-ther  delays 

The  American  Jewish  Committee,  from 
the  beginning,  has  urged  passage  of  a  gen- 
uine welfare  reform  bill  because  of  its  t)e- 
Uef  that  America's  poor  must  be  afTorded 
a  greater  measure  of  Justice  and  dignity 
while  we  open  up  greater  opportunities  for 
them  to  tn'eak  out  of  poverty  and  become 
self-sufHclent.  We  will  continue  to  urge  such 
legislation,  and  you  can  count  on  our  sup- 
p<?rt 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pitn-rp  HofFMA!*. 

President. 

COtrVTT   OK   I^s   Angei.cs   Dkpast- 
MKNT  or  Public  Social  Sekvices, 
City  of  Commerce.  Calif  ,  October  26,  1971. 
Hon.   Abbaham    Ribuoff. 

V.S     Senator     Old    Senate    Office    Builtiing, 
Wa.^titngton,  DC 

Dear  Senator  FiiBu-oFf  Since  the  time  you 
Introduced  your  amendments  to  HR  I.  I 
have  carefully  considered  each  of  your  pro- 
posals. As  a  result  of  my  analysis.  I  am  very 
much  in  favor,  in  general  of  your  propfised 
amendments  to  HR  1  In  particular  I  favor 
the  provision  that  would  call  for  Federal 
assumption  of  welfare  costs  by  1976  with 
definite  ■Imetables  for  gradual  reduction  of 
State  and  local  co.sl8.  Your  proposal  for  ex- 
tension of  benefits  to  childless  ctiuples  and 
single  persons  would  also  relieve  L,f>s  Angeles 
County  cf  a  tremendous  financial  burden  as 
far  as  General  Relief  payments  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  Interest  and  concern  you  are  showing 
In  regard  to  protection  of  rights  for  State 
and  or  county  cmplovees  who  mav  become 
Federal  employees  under  HR  1  l.s  particularly 
appreciated  as  U  your  recommendation  rela- 
tive to  ajtomatir  cost  of  living  adjustments 
a.s  a  basic  component  such  as  is  recom- 
n. ended    n  HR  1   for  Social  Security  changes. 

I  per8f>nally  take  the  point  of  view  that 
the  Federal  Ocvernment  should  take  over 
the  complete  cost  of  welfare  If  all  residence 
re<nnren:»ent«  are   to   be   eliminated 

1  have  not  atle:npt.-d  to  comment  on  all 
of  your  propiMied  amendments  but.  as  indi- 
cated above,  in  general,  I  am  strongly  In  favor 
of   them. 

The  Ixw  Angeles  County  Board  of  Sviper- 
vlsors  has  not  acted  on  your  amendments 
yet.  and  the  observations  and  commentj!  in 
this  letter  are  personal  coming  from  over  26 
years  experience  In  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem. The  present  system  Is  absolutely  Im- 
possible ui  administer  and  eventually  will 
S'-'.f-destruct  under  Its  o«,n  complexity  un- 
less drastic  <'hangp»  are  made  as  Indicated  In 
HR  1  and  many  of  your  proposed  amend- 
ments to  that   bin 

I   very  much  appreciate  your  personal   In- 
terest   m    this   matter   and    trust    that   some 
type  of  basic  welfare  reform  will  get  through 
Congress    this  session. 
Sincerely, 

Ellis  P.  Mubpht,  Director. 

Department  or  Public  WEi,rARE, 

CoT'NTT   or  Yolo. 
Woodland.  Calif    October  28,  1971. 
Senator   Abraham  Ribicoff, 

t' 5    Senate 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Wa.Hhmgton,  DC: 

'Hie  pMrp.>se  of  this  letter  is  to  state  my 
B'lptx'rt   of   the   ■■Rlbl.-off  amendment*" 

It  18  my  understanding  that  these  amend- 
ments Involve  a  minimum  payment  of  »3,- 
(XW  00  per  year  for  a  family  of  four  and  30% 
re<lenil  matching  on  the  state  supplemental 
p«>'men-.s  This  will  provide  needed  ftstal  re- 
li'?f  to  states  and  counties 

By  fa.-,  one  of  the  most  Important  provi- 
sions of  your  amendments  Is  the  Inclusion  of 


needy  childless  couples  and  single  adults. 
There  Is  no  group  of  Individuals  more  In  need 
of  federal  and  state  support  than  this  group 
Although  the  needs  of  these  people  have  been 
of  statewide  concern,  Uttle  has  been  done  to 
provide   them   the  assistance   they   need 

Also   of   some    concern,    was   the   proposed 
limitation  on  social  services    I  am  happy  tu 
see  that   your  amendment  removes  the  fed- 
eral celling  on  mandated  social  services. 
Edward    M     Cublet, 

Director. 

CotrjfTT  OF  San  Mateo, 
Department  or  Public  Health 

AND    WeUARE, 
San  Mateo,  Calif.,  October  26,  1971. 
Hon.  .Abraham  RiBicorr, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff:  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  your  proposed  amendments  to  H.R.  1 
win  be  favorably  received  by  your  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  and  House 

Without  your  amendments,  H.R.  1  will 
not  provide  adequate  fiscal  relief  for  welfare 
recipients  and  would  cause  local  properly 
taxpayers  to  support  an  enormous  supple- 
mental welfare  program  We  are  also  de.slrous 
that  H  R  1  not  Impose  a  ceiling  on  the  Fed- 
eral dollar  support  for  services. 

CrltlciU  weaknesses  In  H  R.  1,  without 
your  amendments,  are  the  failure  to  pro- 
tect recipients  from  a  decrease  in  their  cur- 
rent benefits  and  a  failure  of  HJl.  1  to  pro- 
vide support  for  single  adults  and  needy 
childless  couples 

The  timetable  for  Federal  assumption  of 
cosus  by  1976  represents  a  subslautlal  Im- 
provement and  allows  the  local  govern  men  us 
of  the  United  States  to  plan  now  for  adapta- 
tion to  a  revised  welfare  system  In  an  orderly 
manner. 

If  there  Is  anything  that  we  can  do  at  the 
local  level  to  provide  you  with  additional  In- 
formation about  H.R.  1.  I  would  be  happy 
to  assist  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

George  Pickett,  M.D.,  M  P.H.. 

Director. 

Blue  Earth  County  Welfare  Board, 

Mankato,  Minn  .  October  28,  1971. 
Senator   Abraham   RiBicorr. 
US   Senate,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingtiin.    D  C 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff  The  Blue  Earth 
County  Welfare  Board  supixirtfl  a  federalized 
financial  assistance  program  Because  of  the 
financial  pressure  on  them,  they  would  favor 
a  federal  takeover  of  the  welfare  programs  at 
the  e^irlle.^t  po.s»lble  dute  They  recognize 
that  It  probably  Is  not  possible  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  take  over  these  programs 
next  year,  so  would  svipport  your  pha.se  In 
progrivm  over  the  next   four  or  five  years 

The  Board  In  the  meantime  supports  the 
principle  of  the  30  percent  federal  partici- 
pation in  the  supplemental  payments 

The  Board  supports  an  amendment  In  the 
Senate  which  would  provide  protection  fi>r 
recipients  so  that  grants  wovild  not  be  de- 
creased from  their  current  level  They  also 
support  the  addition  of  needy  childless 
couples  and  single  adulu.  as  these  Individ- 
uals make  up  the  major  p<-irtlon  of  the  gen- 
eral assistance  program  In  our  county 

In  Blue  Earth  County  we  operate  a  sk-IkI 
service  program  completely  separated  from 
the  financial  assistance  program  It  Is  diffi- 
cult t.o  Justitv  a  celling  on  services  provided 
to  families  having  child  rearing  problenui 
and  marital  problems,  etc  which  could,  if 
they  were  not  corrected  result  in  members 
of  these  families  going  on  public  assistance 
The  Board  favors  a  social  service  program 
which  is  based  up<m  need  for  these  services 
rather  than  the  financial  Income  of  the 
family,  whether  these  be  services  to  unwed 
mothers,  mentally  retarded    mentally  HI,  etc. 
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We  hope  that  It  Is  poealble  for  you  to  Intro- 
duce amendments  to  H.R    1  In  the  Senate  to 
accomplish  these  objectives. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Allen  SiOArus. 

Harvey   County   Department  or 
Social    Welfare, 

Neuton.   Kans,.   October  27.  1971. 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
Washington,    D  C 

Dkah  Senator  RrsicoFF  I  have  Just  re- 
ceived a  summary  of  the  Welfare  Bill  to  be 
introduced  to  you  This  material  has  been 
reviewed  and  I  wish  to  give  my  endorsement 
to  your  proposals 

I    am    .ipcakii >-•    a-s    a    pf'r.son    who    Is   con- 
cerned about  the   welfare   people  In  Kansas 
I  see  that  s<jme  help  Is  needed  to  meet  the 
critical  problems  of  the  poor  at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

Catherine    Westerhaus, 

Welfare    Director. 

Nash     CotTNTY     Department     or 
Social  Services, 

Nashville,    N.C.,    October   27,    1971. 
Senator   Abraham   RiBicorr. 
Washington.    DC 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff:  It  Is  my  hope  that 
you  will  fervently  pursue  your  proposal  to 
secure  Increased  fiscal  relief  In  H  R  1  Includ- 
ing federal  matching  on  state  supplemental 
payments  A  graduated  .«cale  recognizing  the 
ability  of  the  states  and  local  cvimmunitles 
to  pay  would  be  a  reasonable  approach.  Cer- 
tainly a  definite  timetable  for  federal  as- 
sumption of  cost  should  be  outlined  and 
should  not  run  beyond  1976. 

Current  benefits  for  recipients  should  be 
protected  from  decrease  since  standards  are 
now  below  acttial  needs  In  many  areas 

Needy  childless  couples  a.nd  single  adults 
should  be  treated  as  others  In  the  potential 
client  load.  In  other  words,  need  should  be 
the  criteria  If  no  work  opportunity  can  be 
provided  by  industry  or  meaningful  public 
employment. 

In  spite  of  some  of  the  comments  about 
social  services,  I  strongly  believe  that  serv- 
ices will  need  to  be  an  Integral  part  of  the 
overall  program  designed  to  get  people  Into 
employment,  training,  and  into  the  main- 
stream of  our  society  After  spending  thirty- 
six  years  as  a  director  of  social  services.  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate services  has  helped  to  compound  our 
problem  We  have  tried  Inadequate,  poorly 
defined,  fragmented  and  overlapping  Social 
Services.  The  nation  now  recognizee  that  the 
abo.e  approaches  have  not  solved  the  prob- 
lem. Families  or  persons  In  crisis  need  serv- 
ices to  help  them  cope  with  their  problems 
Social  8«Tlc88  must  rally  to  this  challenge 
by  providing  mandated  services  If  we  pro- 
pose to  reach  our  goal  of  maximum  self-sup- 
port and  personal  Independence. 
Sincerely. 

J.   A.    Glovsx. 

Director. 

CocNTT  or  Nevada,  Department  or 

Public    Social   Services. 
Nevada  City,  Calif..  October  26,  1971. 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff:  Tour  proposed 
amendments  to  H  R  I  are  Indeed  needed 
and  have  the  support  of  our  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors. The  increased  fiscal  relief  giving 
a  minimum  federal  payment  of  >3.000  00 
a  year  for  a  family  of  four  with  30'"  fed- 
eral matching  on  state  supplemental  pay- 
ments and  the  amendment  to  remove  the 
celling  on  level  of  federal  payments  for  man- 
dated social  services  will  reduce  county  tax 
payer  cost  Likewise,  payments  to  needy 
childless  couples  and  single  adults  will  re- 
duce the  need  for  county  general   relief 

Olving  a  definite  timetable  for  federal  as- 
sumption of  costs  by  1976  with  a  gradual  re- 
duction of  state-local  share  of  custs  makes 


for  an  orderly  federal  takeover  giving  sufH- 
clent  time  by  all  parties  for  necessary  plan- 
ning 

1  sincerely  hope  you  are  successful  In  co- 
operating your  amendments  to  H.R  1.  It  Is 
sincerely  hoped  pres-sure  can  be  put  on  the 
finance  committee  to  act  on  H.R  1  by  the 
end  of  November 

Very  truly  yours. 

Eugene  Newman. 

Director. 

TotraosToWN.  Ohio. 

October  26.  1971. 
Senator  Abp.aham  Ribicofp. 
Washington,  DC, 

Dear  Sir  The  Mahoning  County  Welfare 
Rights  Organization  supports  the  proposal 
of  National  Welfare  Rights  that  the  bill 
calling  for  $6,500  a  year  for  a  family  of  iovT 
Is  the  only  meaningful  proposal  we  can  ac- 
cept. 

However,  the  Ribicoff  Amendment  to  H.R.  1 
being  Introduced  by  Senator  Ribicoff  and 
20  other  Senators  on  October  28  merits  our 
support 

Therefore  we  offer  our  support  to  your 
amendment  and  urge  that  you  leave  no  atone 
unturned  to  achieve  passage  of  the  above- 
mentioned  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Odie  Ellis, 
President,    Mahoning    County    Welfare 
Rights. 

Theresa  Bonner, 
Publicity  Chairman. 

CotTNTT   OF  Santa  Claba, 

Department  of 

Social  SER\icB8, 
San  Jose,  Calif..  October  27,  1971. 
Hon    Abraham  Ribicoff, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  RrBTcorr:  I  understand  that 
on  October  28  1P71  you  wUl  Introduce  cer- 
tain amendments  to  H  R  1. 

1  would  like  very  much  to  express  my 
support  for  these  amendments,  which  will 
do  the  following,  among  other  things: 

1.   Increased   state   and   local   fiscal    relief: 
Minimum  federal  payment  of  $3,000  a  year 
for    a    family    of    four. 

30'^  federal  matching  on  state  supple- 
mental payments. 

2  Definite  time  tables  for  federal  assump- 
tion of  costs  by   1976: 

Gradual  reduction  of  state-local  share  of 
costs. 

3.  Recipients  to  be  protected  from  de- 
crease In  current  benefits. 

4  Needy  childless  couples  and  single 
adults  to  become  eligible  for  benefits  re- 
lieving states  and  counties  of  general  assist- 
ance payments  (currently  no  federal  and 
state  sharing) . 

6.  H.R.  1  to  be  amended  to  remove  the 
celling  on  level  of  federal  payments  for 
mandated  social  services. 

The  amendments  you  have  Introduced 
are  not  only  constructive  from  the  social 
services  standpoint,  but.  In  addition,  they 
offer  a  most  practical  form  of  "revenue  shar- 
ing"   that    has   come   to   my   attention. 

Becau.se  of  time  limitations  I  have  not 
been  able  to  take  your  proposed  amend- 
ments of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  for  action,  but  I  am  sure  their 
support  would  be  forthcoming,  if  you  would 
need  or  want  It  If  I  can  be  helpful  In  that 
or  any  other  way,  will  your  ofBco  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely. 

Frederick  B  Gilletti, 

Director. 

Edgecombe  County 
Department  or  Social  Smvicia. 

TarbOTO.   NC.   October   27,   1971. 
Senator  Abraham  RiBicorr, 
Wa.'<hington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Ripiooff  It  ts  my  under- 
t  landing   that   you   are  going   to  submit   to 


the  Senate  Finance  Committee  some  amend- 
ments to  H.R  r  1 .  I  would  Uke  to  expres*  my 
opinion  to  you  as  to  the  amendment  tba«  I 
think  you  vnll  be  presenting  I  would  Uke 
to  encourage  passi-.ge  of  a  time  table  lor  the 
Federal  asfumption  of  ctet  !n  the  programs 
that  are  administered  now  thrciiph  the  local 
departmen  If  my  undersvancmg  is  correct, 
this  would  mean  a  gradual  reduction  of  itat« 
and  local  share  of  coet  A5  I  envision  the  fu- 
ture program  for  social  services  and  becom- 
ing more  Involved  with  problems  of  all  peo- 
ples that  request  these  servlccE  I  would  urge 
a  removal  of  the  ceiling  on  level  of  Federal 
payment  for  social  senices  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  uiue&s  it  is  remo\ed  that  pro- 
grams can  be  hampered  and  limited  which  I 
do  not  feel  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Some  provision  as  you  are  propKjslng 
should  be  Incorporated  In  a  bill  which  would 
enable  Federal  funds  to  be  spent  for  couples 
or  single  adults  that  are  now  receiving  as- 
sistance from  either  country  or  state  funds. 
ThLs  again  has  been  a  limited  program  be- 
cause funds  have  not  been  allocated  on  a 
very  large  basis  by  a  local  community.  In 
our  county  these  funds  have  only  been  avail- 
able for  an  emergency  situation  and  yet  In- 
stances have  occurred  that  if  money  had  been 
available  it  would  continue  lor  a  short  period 
of  time. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  asking  these 
points  to  be  considered  strongly  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  when  they  hear  your 
amendment. 

Sincerely. 

Claudia  M.  Edwards. 
Director  of  Social  Services  II. 

Union  ComrrT 
Department  or  Social  ^ksvicbs. 

Monroe,  N.C.,  October  27,  1971. 
Senator  Abraham  Rxbicoft, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff  It  has  come  to 
our  attention  that  you  are  prepared  to  offer 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  some  amendments 
to  the  ptendmg  House  Resolution  1  While  I 
have  s<.>me  general  resolutions  as  to  the  over- 
all effectiveness  of  the  bill  and  the  commit- 
ment of  our  nation  to  seriously  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  poor  in  our  midst  I  do  feel 
that  your  proposed  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  bill 

We  are  In  serious  ne*-d  of  some  fiscal  relief 
at  the  local  level  and  also  need  x<>  asrure 
that  the  clients  of  our  resF)ect!ve  agencies 
would  have  the  benefits  of  the  protection 
offered  under  your  amendment. 

I  am  particularly  plea-sed  that  y.,u  are  re- 
questing a  removal  of  the  ceiling  cf  Peceral 
payments  for  the  mandated  Social  Services. 
I  would  hope  that  it  would  also  be  possible 
for  us  to  move  toward  the  li.r.g  '.erm  gonl  of 
providing  services  to  all  persons  on  a  uni- 
versal basis  If  we  were  to  remo\-e  the  two 
major  problems  of  discrimination  and  lack 
of  money  I  believe  that  we  would  find  that 
the  problems  incurred  by  the  destitute  In  otir 
country  are  problems  that  are  common  to 
all  humans 

Thank     you     for     your    efforts    In     giving 
strength  to  the  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  R.  Davis. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  and  to  express  my 
support  for  the  welfare  reform  amend- 
ment introduced  today  by  the  verv-  fible 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  Per- 
haps, more  than  Einy  other  Member  of 
this  Senate,  he  is  most  qualified  as  the 
architect  of  welfare  reform  As  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  his  experience 
and  knowledge  can  be  very  useful  In  the 
national  drive  to  eliminate  the  chaos  of 
the  present  welfare  system.  The  pro- 
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posed  legislation,  therefore,  stiould  be 
the  focus  for  developing  the  basic  con- 
cept of  Income  maintenance  as  the  most 
efficient,  effective,  tmd  direct  way  to  de- 
liver the  requirements  for  a  decent  living 
to  all  needy  Americans. 

Despite  all  the  anecdotes  and  the  litany 
concemmg  "the  psychology  of  the  poor." 
the  main  and  crucial  problem  affecting 
the  lives  of  poor  people  la  that  they  do 
not  have  the  money  needed  to  meet  even 
the  minimum  requirements  for  adequate 
health  care,  nutrition,  education,  and 
hou&ing. 

Somehow,  we  in  America  have  chosen 
to  Ignore  the  plight  of  those  who  are 
deprived  We  have  closed  our  hearts  and 
our  minds  to  the  pleas  of  the  poor  be- 
cause It  was  easy  to  do  so  For  too  long, 
we  have  been  satisfied  and  smug  in  the 
comfort  of  self-serving  concepts  that 
poor  people  want  to  be  on  welfare. 

But  today,  lilce  the  spread  of  narcotics 
abuse,  the  agony  of  being  without  money 
has  spread  from  our  traditionally  ne- 
glected ghettoes  into  the  homes  of  thou- 
sands of  .so-called  hard  working  families 

Li  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  a 
number  of  tiie  1,800  men  who  receive  as- 
sistance payments  are  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  ottier  professionals  out  of 
work  because  of  a  sick  economy.  They 
differ  from  the  stereotype  of  the  poor 
only  because  they  will  be  back  t-o  work 
when  the  economy  improves  Yet.  it  is 
because  of  them  that  our  national  con- 
science has  been  stirred  to  turn  around 
the  welfare  mess 

No  one  wants  to  be  poor.  No  one  wants 
to  be  out  of  work  Yet.  somehow  we  have 
drifted  eons  away  from  the  Ideals  of  the 
Massachusetts  settlers  who  used  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  in  1672  to  set 
their  legal  obligation  to  adequately  assist 
those  who  were  poor 

Instead  of  striving  to  achieve  a  degree 
of  self-respect  or  self-sufficiency,  today's 
system  nurtures  a  psychology  of  depend- 
ence for  thousands  of  poor  families.  Our 
current  welfare  service  tends  to  guaran- 
tee that  there  will  always  be  ;x>or  peo- 
ple. It  is  this  stifling  philosophy  that 
breeds  dissatisfaction  and  demands 
change  Today's  system  alienates  the 
taxpayers  who  support  it,  the  social  work- 
ers who  admini.'=ter  it,  and  the  poor  who 
depend  on  it. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
becaase  it  can  bnng  about  the  kind  of 
change  that  many  of  as  believe  is  long 
overdue  for  a  national  welfare  system 

I  look  to  the  program  offered  today 
because  it  affords  tremendoas  hope  in 
the  constant  struggle  to  meet  the  deser^-- 
ing  demands  of  those  who  are  needy.  I 
call  uixjn  this  Senate  to  enact  this  meas- 
ure for  reform  of  the  national  welfare 
system 

ALASKA    NATIVE    CLAIMS    SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OP  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMTNOMCNT    NO      590 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table  I 

Mr  GRAVEL  submiUed  amendments. 
intended  to  be  proposf^l  by  him.  to  the 
bill  'S  3d'  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  natives, 
and  for  other  purposes  , 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  WARRANTUCS 
AND  FEDERAL  TRADE  COJi«MI8- 
SION  IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF 
1 97 1  —AMENDMENTS 

AMLNDMJCNT     NO.     SUl 

'  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 

table  I 

Mr  SPONO  'for  himself,  Mr  Magnv- 
soN.  and  Mr.  Moss'  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
Jointly,  to  the  amendment  'No  478'  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  Mr  Cook  (for 
himself.  Mr  Cotton  and  Mr  Hruska'  to 
the  bill  iS  986'  to  provide  minimum  dis- 
closure standards  for  written  consumer 
product  warranties  against  defect  or  mal- 
function, to  define  minimum  Federal 
content  standards  for  such  warranties; 
to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  In  order  to  improve  its  cor^umer  pro- 
tection activities;  and  for  other  purposes. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971  — 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    582 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 

table.' 

Mr  BOOOS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  2770.  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1971.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.  I  al.so  ask  luianimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  I  intend  to  call 
up  this  amendment  when  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered next  Tuesday.  I  am  joined  in  this 
amendment  by  Senators  Cooper.  Baker. 
Dole,  and  Bockley.  who  are  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  reported  the  bill  yesterday. 

Tills  amendment  affects  that  portion  of 
the  water  pollution  bill  authorizing 
grants  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities. 

This  IS  a  vital  aspect  of  the  bUl:  I 
believe  that  the  funds  authorized  In  the 
reported  bill  are  Justified  and  will  great- 
ly accelerate  our  effort  to  achie^'e  clean 
water  Specifically,  this  provision  author- 
izes $2  billion  to  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  in  tfie  current  fiscal  year  After 
the  current  fiscal  year.  $3  billion  would 
be  authorized  In  fiscal  1973.  $4  bilhon  In 
fiscal  1974,  and  $5  billion  in  fiscal  1975 

But  while  the  fiscal  1972  funds  have 
been  provided  by  the  normal  appropria- 
tions process,  the  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1973,  1974.  and  1975  will  be  spent  under 
contract  authority  given  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency 

The  purpose  of  our  amendment  is  quite 
simple  It  would  provide  that  the  grant 
funds  for  the  fUcal  years  1973,  1974,  and 
1975  would  be  piovided  by  the  normal 
appropriauons  process,  rather  tlian  by 
the  contract  authority  that  is  provided  in 
the  bil.'s  present  form. 

Each  of  the  spon-sors  of  this  amend- 
ment is  a  cospoiisor  of  this  bill.  I  know 
that  I  reflect  their  view  when  I  say  that 
I  beUeve  it  is  an  iinporiant  bill,  and  a 
strong  bill.  I  Intend  to  discuss  the  bill 
in  greater  detail  at  a  later  time,  in  an 
effort  to  show  my  colleagues  that  tills 


bill  IS  vital  to  our  national  drive  toward 
a  better  environment. 

But  I  must  disagree  that  the  contract 
authority  concept,  which  waa  approved 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee,  is 
necessary 

The  annual  review  of  the  program  by 
the  Congress  will  serve  as  a  vital  step 
in  focusing  pubUc  attention  and  public 
support  each  year  on  this  program  and 
ihe  progress  that  has  been  achieved.  It 
will  enable  the  Congress  to  properly  bal- 
ance the  need  for  construction  grant  au- 
thorizations against  the  other  authoriza- 
tions m  this  legislation,  which  totals 
several  billions  of  dollars. 

This  Ls  particularly  important.  I  be- 
lieve, in  view  of  tlie  accelerated  research 
effort  that  is  provided  in  the  bill.  Be- 
cause of  these  potential  breakthroughs, 
we  believe  it  would  be  wi.sc  if  the  Con- 
gress, through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess, made  an  annual  examination  of  the 
program  and  the  needs  for  waste  treat- 
ment grants. 

I  agree  fully  that  the  water  pollution 
control  program  holds  a  very  high  prior- 
ity In  any  list  of  national  goals.  But  con- 
tract authority  is  a  fiscal  tool  that  is  too 
restrictive,  lessening  the  flexibility  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  examine 
spendmg  levels  annually. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
sense  of  urgency  for  water  pollution  con- 
trol that  exists  in  our  Nation  will  assure 
continuity  for  the  program.  I  believe  that 
this  sense  of  urgency  will  be  Increased 
If  the  Congress  annually  will  focus  pub- 
lic support  on  the  program. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  562 
On  page  48.  line   19.   beginning  with  "Ap- 
proval" strike  all  Ihrougb  the  period  in  lliw 
22.  page  48. 

On  page  52,  Hues  31  and  23,  strike  "or  au- 
thorized to  be  obligated". 
On  page  63.  Une  14.  strike  "for  obligation". 
On  page  53.  line  23.  strike  "and  obligated  ". 
On  page  55.  line   10,  strike  "or  obligation 
authority '. 

On  page  55.  lines  13  and  14.  strike  "or  ob- 
ligation authority". 

On  page  58.  line  8,  strike  "la '  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "are". 

On  page  68.  line  11.  beginning  with  the 
period  strike  all  through  the  period  on  line  1. 
page  59.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; ";  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1972.  »3 .000.000 .000;  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1973.  »4. 000 .000. 000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  1974.  »S. 000.000.000" 
On  page  59.  line  5.  beginning  with  the  word 
"to"  strike  all  through  the  word  "coniracU" 
on  line  fl,  page  59,  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"for  grants". 

On  page  74.  line  22.  beginning  with  "(e)" 
strike  all  through  the  period  on  line  24.  page 
74 
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REVENUE  ACT  OF  1971— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.   563 

"  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  > 

Mr  HUMPHREY  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevenson  I  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  10947)  to  provide  a  Job 
developmrait  mvestment  credit,  to  reduce 
individual  Income  taxes,  to  reduce  cer- 
tain excise  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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AMBNDMKNT  NO.  8«* 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. ) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  27,  Senator  Pearson  and  I  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  increase  the 
Federal  income  tax  personal  exemption 
from  $650  to  $700  retroactive  to  January 
1.  1971.  The  House-passed  tax  bill — 
H.R  10947 — contained  an  mcrease  in  the 
personal  exemption  to  $675. 

Our  amendment  was  to  H.R  8312. 
rather  than  H.R.  10947  because  tlie  Sen- 
ate Fmance  Committee  had  already  re- 
ported H  R.  8312  and  attached  to  It  the 
provLsions  of  H.R.  10947  relating  to  the 
1971  personal  income  tax.  Today  Senator 
Pearson  and  I.  along  with  Senator 
HuMrHREY.  are  offering  the  same  amend- 
ment to  II  R  10947. 

Tlie  amendment  would  provide  nearly 
$1.9  billion  in  Immediate  tax  relief  to 
hard-pressed  American  taxpayers— twice 
the  amount  provided  by  the  Increase  in 
personal  exemptions  which  passed  the 
House.  This  would  mean  a  tax  reduction 
of  $44  for  a  family  of  four  with  annual 
income  of  $10,000.  The  amendment  would 
give  the  economy  a  stimulus  and  provide 
some  of  the  much  needed  balance  be- 
tween the  tax  cuts  the  administration 
has  proposed  for  business  and  those  it 
has  proposed  for  consumers 


consistent  with  human  rights  and  in- 
dividual conscience. 

On  Wednesday,  testimony  will  be 
heard  from  Charles  P.  WestofT.  Execu- 
tive Director,  the  Commission  on  Pop- 
ulation Growth  and  the  American  Fu- 
ture; Rev.  Msgr.  James  T.  McHugh.  di- 
rector, FamUy  Ufe  Division,  U.S.  Catho- 
lic Conference;  Dr.  Mark  Thoman,  M.D., 
F.A_A.P..  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa;  and  per- 
haps several  other  witnesses. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  2770,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr  Mossi  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Beall', 
both  former  meiiibers  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  be  listed  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION  AGENCY 
LEGISLATION 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation and  Government  Research  will 
begin  hearings  on  consumer  protection 
agency  legislation  at  9:30  am  on  Thurs- 
day, Novejnber  4.  1971.  instead  of  the 
time  reported  in  yesterday  s  Record.  The 
hearing  will  continue  on  Friday.  Novem- 
ber 5.  1971.  at  10  am  ,  as  previously  re- 
ported. In  room  3302  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON   SENATE 
JOINT   RESOLUTION    108 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Resources  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  108,  on 
Wednesday.  November  3.  at  9:30  a.m..  In 
room  4200.  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

These  will  be  the  concluding  hearings 
on  the  Joint  resolution,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  I 
are  the  principal  sponsors. 

The  Joint  resolution  would  establish 
a  national  policy  of  achieving  popula- 
Uon  stabllizaUon  by  voluntary  means 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ELIZABETH   LOCHRIE.    MONTANA 
ARTIST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Montana  has  a  number  of  successful 
artists,  many  of  whom  concentrate  on 
the  Indian  and  the  liistoric  West  as  their 
favorite  subject  One  of  our  most  prom- 
inent is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Loclirie,  of  Butte. 
Mont.  She  is  not  only  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  State's  finest  women  artists, 
but  al.so  a  good  inend  of  the  Plains  In- 
dian. She  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  interpreters  of  both  the  historic 
and  contemporary  Indian 

A  feature  article  about  Elizabeth  Lo- 
clirie appears  in  the  December.  1971 
i.s.'-ue  of  Pioneer  West.  This  western 
publication  contains  Helen  Clark's  fine 
feature  story  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shb  Knows  thi:  Iwdian — Montana's 

Gar-ATEST  Woman  Artist 

I  By  Helen  Clark  ) 

In  her  seventies.  Elizabeth  Lochrle  does 
not  get  to  summer  among  the  northern  In- 
dians a6  much  as  she  did  In  earlier  years. 
She  Ls  one  of  the  few  white  people  to  \slt- 
nes.s  the  Sun  and  Owl  Ceremonials  of  the 
Blood  Indians,  at  which  time  she  was  the 
guest  of  the  tribe's  chief,  Shot  On  Both 
Sides,  whose  portrait  she  so  beautifully 
painted.  Muiitaiia's  Elizabeth  Lochrle  l.*  at 
home  on  all  Its  seven  Indian  roservatlons 
Her  Indian  portraiture  has  helped  make 
hundreds  of  friends  for  those  v.  ho  .sit  for  her 
Because  of  her  stature  as  a  western  artist, 
she  has  become  a  lecturer  greatly  In  demand 
From  years  of  studying  and  painting  the 
first  Americans,  she  has  becr.me  familiar 
with  their  history.  Today  she  is  considered 
an  authority  on  Montana  Indians  She  Is 
also  deemed  their  friend  She  has  been  per- 
mitted entrance  Into  the  bacred  medicine 
tepee  of  her  adopted  Blackfeet,  cousins  of 
the  Bloods,  and  has  taken  part  In  their 
beautiful  face  painting  ritual. 

When.  In  the  thirties,  she  was  Inducted 
into  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  she  was  given  the 
name  of  "Net-chl-ta-kl,"  translated,  "Wo- 
man Alone  In  Her  Way  •  She  is  particularly 
proud  of  a  buckskin  they  presented  her 
bearing  this  inscription-  "This  certificate  is 
proof  that  many  moons  ago  there  came  to 
us  a  white  woman  from  far  over  the  western 
mountains.  She  was  friendly  and  under- 
standing and  we  brought  her  Into  our  medi- 
cine tepee  and  smoked  a  peace  pipe  with 
her  and  made  her  our  sister,  calling  her 
name  Net-chl-ta-kl.'  She  has  ever  been  true 
and  helped  with  good  deeds  and  paints  our 
pictures  to  show  the  whole  world." 

For  11  years,  Elizabeth  served  as  a  Judge 
at  the  All-Amerlcan  Indian  Celebration  in 
Sheridan,  Wyo.  where  she  helped  select  the 
Ali-Amerlcan  Indl*n  Beauty  Queen.  Since  an 
average  of  40  tribes  attend  this  colorftil  cele- 
bratloQ,  nizabeth  anoually  met  some  of  the 


most  outstanding  Indian  personal  Itlee  in  the 

nation. 

A  dear  fnend  of  Elizabeth's  was  a  Black - 
foot  chief.  Chewing  Bianck  Bones,  who  willed 
her  a  Zunl  scalp  which  she  wears  on  her 
buckskin  ceremohial  dress  Around  her  neck 
she  often  wears  a  Zuns  necklace  fashioned 
from  human  finger-knucltle  bones,  also  a 
gift  of  the  same  chief,  who  took  It  from  a 
Sioux  enemy. 

When  In  trouble,  the  Blackfeet  often  turn 
to  her  for  advice  and  help  Wrote  Maggie 
Many  Hldt-s:  -IJear  Nel-chl-ta-kl  Pleas© 
write  to  George  Washington  and  tell  him 
white  man  take  sand  oS  my  land  and  don't 
pay    me." 

When  Chief  Good  Gun.  a  Blood  Indian, 
was  In  his  early  nineties,  he  agreed  to  pose 
for  Elizabeth,  but  he  would  not  lc>ok  her  In 
the  eye.  for  fear  the  painting  would  take 
something  out  of  him  When  she  had  com- 
pleted the  painting  of  this  prosperotis  old 
cattleman  who  had  once  been  a  fine  bulTalo 
hunter,  she  asked  him  If  he  would  like  to 
see  his  portrait 

■  No."  he  replied.  "If  I  don't  know  what  you 
take  out  of  me.  I  won't  know  what  to  miss." 

For  years,  people  brought  Elizabeth  hides 
of  deer  and  elk  which  she  had  tanned  at  her 
own  expense  and  sent  to  the  Indians  to  en- 
courage them  to  perpetuate  their  age-old 
artistry  In  buckskin   and  be&d   wear 

The  Art  Digest  has  summed  up  her  work 
in  these  words:  "  .  realistic  illustrations  of 
American  western  culture  .  .  .  from  IntimRte 
portraits  of  weather-tjeaten  Indians  such  as 
'Tommy  Coyote'  to  meticulously  recorded 
Undscapes  such  as  October  at  320  Ranch. 
I  her)   piaintings  document  every  phase  of 

life  In   the  pioneer  country  " 

Her  canvases  depict  pack  trains  coming 
out  of  the  back-country  of  the  Spanish 
Peaks:  sheep  camps  high  in  the  RcKrkles; 
cattle  roundups  on  the  Big  Horn:  wild  horse 
sorties  In  Hells  Canyon  of  the  Highlands: 
winters  malesty  In  the  Grand  Tetoiis:  catMe 
rustlers:  stew  bums:  Indian  papooses  In 
cradle  boards:  covered  wagon  attacks:  black 
ravens  sunning  themselves  m  ct^ttonwoods 
after  a  rain  storm,   gypsy  campfires 

Her  exhibits  have  been  many  from  New 
York  to  the  Mexican  border  She  has  had 
solo  shows  at  New  York's  Arthur  Newton 
Galleries,  the  Francis  Lynch  Gallery  in  the 
Statler  Hotel,  Los  Angeles.  Walter  Oold- 
steii':.  Galleries  River  Oaks  Gard°n  F.rtT'. 
Houston.  Frederic -Nelsons  Seattle,  the  C. 
M  Russell  Gallery  Great  Palls,  the  Montana 
State  Historical  Gallery  Helena  Rhodes 
Store  Gallery    Tacoma.   to  name   but   a   few 

At  the  Madonna  Festival  sponsored  by  the 
Wilshlre  Methodist  Church  In  Los  Angeles. 
Elizabeth's  'Bannock  Grandmother  and 
Grandson  "  was  voted  by  the  visiting  public 
as  the  most  popular  painting  In  the  l&6a 
exhibit  and  pre.seiued  the  popularity  certif- 
icate cf  award  She  » a-  ore  of  the  fi  ' 
four  contemporary  artists  to  be  honored 
with  an  exhibit  (this  in  1983'  at  the  Whit- 
ney   Galliry    of    Western    .^rt     Ctidy     Wyo. 

She  has  tieen  included  with  illustration  in 
International  EHrectory  of  Artists.  W^ho's 
Who  in  American  Art  Who's  Who  in  Amer- 
ican Women  She  ha-s  an  honorary  Life  Fel- 
lowship in  the  International  Institute  of 
An  and  Letters,  Berne  Switzerland  She  Is 
an  honorary  life  member  of  Bet*  Sigma  Phi 
Sorority  and  Delta  O&ms  Sorority  She  be- 
longs to  the  Association  of  American  Arusts. 
the  American  Federation  of  Artists.  AniBts 
of  the  North  West,  Montana  InsUtute  of  the 
Arts 

Oil  Is  her  prime  media,  but  Elizabeth  also 
excelis  In  wax  bronze,  bas-relief,  casein  wa- 
ter  colors,   pen   and   wash. 

A  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute  In  Brooklyn. 
EUaabeth  alao  studied  portraiture  UDd«r 
Wlnold  Relas,  freeoo  with  Victor  Arnotoff. 
Stanford,  seco  with  DoroChy  Puclnneocl.  San 
Franclsoo  She  baa  done  many  murals,  three 
of  these  awignmenu  from  the  U.S.  Treasurr 
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Department.  h«r  largMt  13  feet  by  SO  feet. 

She  has  done  story  and  txx>k  muatr»Uoo». 
Sbe  la  nMUTled  luid  the  mottaer  ot  three  obXl- 
dren.  all  In  profeaelons  at  tAelr  own  and  aJl 
highly  successful.  Elizabeth's  huaband  la  a 
retired  Butte  hank  president  In  IMO.  Eliza- 
beth was  choeen  Montana  Mother  Her  Help 
has  been  Instrumental  In  procuring  reoog- 
nltlou  and  education  for  gifted  Indian  dlitl- 
dren. 

No  other  woman  artist  In  the  West  hiU  ac- 
complished more  In  a  Ufetline  of  dedicated 
living  She  was  an  Inspiring  teacher  of  art 
In  her  home  for  a  number  of  years  Eliza- 
beth tyochrle,  petite  silver-haired,  broiwn- 
eyed  woman,  has  won  her  place  in  the  art 
world  and  It  Is  lofty  Her  works  total  Into 
the  thon.-Minds  She  has  left  a  proud  record 
on  canvas  and  pap>er  for  all  lie  world  to 
read  " 

Wherever  she  goes,  whatever  she  dpes. 
Elizabeth  can  regale  her  visitors  with  many 
anecdotes  She  has  t)een  prevailed  upon  to 
collect  a  book  of  them  around  famous  In- 
dians she  has  known  ai.d  painted  A  sample 
of  such  anecdotes  is  thl.s  one  concerning  a 
Blackfoot  Indian  called  John  who  was  nor- 
mally of  Jovial,  happy  disposition 

•"One  particular  day  I  found  John  ."lad  and 
long  of  face."  recounted  Ell/jibeth  I  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter 

■•  Oh  Net-chl-ta-kl,  worst  thing  I  do  like 
you  white  people  tell  me  I  take  money  from 
cattle  sale  to  bank,  but  banker  he  cnme  out 
with  little  piggy  bank  and  say  to  me.  "John, 
fine  thing  you  save  big  money,  but  you  v^unt 
to  save  little  money,  too  Here,  put  nickel. 
dime,  quarter  In  piggy  bank." 

■•  'You  know  ma  and  me  like  tobacco,  but 
no — no  tobacco  Money  go  In  piggy  bftnk 
This  I  no  like  •  " 

•'A  few  weeks  later,  on  my  return  to  the 
reservation,  I  saw  John  af^aln  but  this  time 
he  was  his  .smiling,  happy  self 

"  Net-chl-ta-kl.  be«t  thing  happen  Light- 
ning, she  come  down  from  sky  She  stsrlke 
house.  House  burn  up  Piggy  bank  burn  up. 
Now  ma  and  me  have  all  tobacco  we  want.'  " 


NATIONAL  4-H  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE CEI.EBRATES  50TH  ANNIVKR- 
SARY 

Mr,  IX)LE  Mr  President,  on  Septan - 
ber  23,  1971.  Mr  B  J.  Yarrmgton.  presi- 
dent of  American  Oil  Co  ,  addressed  the 
24th  Annual  Donors'  Conference  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  where  representatives  from 
some  60  corporations  who  support  the 
4-H  movement  nationwide  met  in  ti»eir 
annual  conference 

Blain  Yarrlngton,  .servint;  a.s  president 
of  the  national  4-H  service  committee, 
discussed  the  commltt.ees  past  work  but 
stressed  the  committees  goals.  In  the 
field  of  education,  for  instance,  he  sug- 
gested 

Method  tised  In  4  H  work  over  the  la«l 
half-century  might  very  well  serve  the  whole 
field  of  education  Learning  not  Just  facts  but 
how  to  use  facts  In  a  practical  manner  Li 
what  4^  H  young  people  have  been  doing  for 
years 

Mr  President,  this  year  is  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  national 
4-H  service  committee  I  believe  it  is  Im- 
portant that  we  recognize  the  contrftm- 
tion.s  made  through  tlie  committee  by 
corporations,  foundations,  and  individu- 
als to  the  young  people  of  America.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Yarrington's 
iiddress.  entitled  "A  Businessman  Looks 
at  4-H.  "  be  printed  tn  the  Rkcokd. 

There  betnc  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcorb, 
as  follows: 


A  BUBINCSSMAM  LOOKS  AT  4-H 

(Remarks  of  B  J.  Yarrlngton) 

This  year  \»,  as  you  know,  tbe  &Otb  Anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  National  4-H 
Sernee  Committee.  It  always  seams  to  m«  a 
bit  difficult  to  know  what  to  say  on  the  occa- 
.'lon  cf  a  50th  Anniversary. 

It's  not  qiute  like  a  golden  wedding,  when 
everyone  congratulates  the  old  couple  on  hav- 
ing lived  so  long  with  each  other.  It's  not 
even  like  a  person's  50th  birthday,  wliich — 
In  toJay  s  uncertain  world  calls  for  con- 
gratu:atlons  Just  on  Being  alive 

Whafs  significant  about  thl.s  anniversary 
Is  not  simply  that  business  and  government 
have  worked  successfully  together  for  such  a 
long  time — and  not  that  the  committee  still 
exists  after  50  years. 

The  slRnlftcant  thing  In  my  view  is  the 
linpresKlve  accumulation  of  contributions 
made  through  the  conunltlee  by  corpora- 
tions, foundations  and  Individuals  to  the 
youth  of  America.  These  contributions  are 
Impressive  not  only  in  number,  but  in 
what  they  say  about  the  way  American  busi- 
ness Dver  the  years  has  felt  about  young 
people 

I  won't  dwell  at  great  length  on  the  past, 
because  It  seems  to  me  that  the  "tomorrow  " 
of  4-H  and  the  National  4  H  Service  CXwnmlt- 
tee  Is  B  gK)d  deal  more  important  than  the 
"yesterday."  At  the  same  time.  It  would  be 
valuable  Just  to  recall  a  few  of  the  highlights 
that  have  been  accompU.shed  since  that  day 
in  Iste  1920,  when  O  L  Noble — of  Armour— 
first  said,  "l>et'8  start  a  committee." 

Am^ng  the  hrst  donors  were  .some  of  the 
major  organizations  of  the  day  In  the  field 
of  agriculture— nan»es  like  Armour,  Wilson, 
International  Harvester,  and  Montgomery 
Ward  One  of  the  first  things  the  new  com- 
mittee did  was  to  enlist  the  help  of  Weetlng- 
house  Radio  Service  here  In  Chicago  and  go 
on  the  air  three  times  a  week  *-1th  4-H 
Club  news  Breaking  Into  radio  In  1921  would 
be  almost  like  grabbing  three  guest  spots  a 
week  on  Johnny  Carson  today. 

It  was  Montgomery  Ward,  by  the  way,  that 
became  the  first  company  to  donate  educa- 
tional awards  on  a  national  scale  In  doing  so. 
they  .set  the  pattern  which  many  companies — 
Including  yours  and  mine  have  followed  In 
the  Intervening  years.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  1930's,  the  value  of  trips  scholarships, 
and  other  prizes  provided  4  H  youth  by 
donor  companies  through  the  national  com- 
mittee totaled  more  than  $100,000  each  year. 

Throughout  '-he  ■20's  and  '30's,  the  commit- 
tee developed  and  Implemented  two  of  Its 
main  philosophies  One  was  the  need  for 
close  cooperation  between  the  private  and 
governmental  sectors— and  the  other  was 
the  enlisting  of  close  business  support  for 
youth  programs  at  the  local  level. 

One  example  of  each.  It  was  with  the  help 
of  the  committee,  along  with  several  other 
state  and  national  organizations,  that  two 
major  appropriation  bills  were  pas.sed  In  Con- 
gress to  provide  funding  for  extension  work 
In  agriculture  and  home  economics  It  was 
al.so  with  the  committees  assistance  that 
local  businessmen  were  encouraged  to  chan- 
nel their  support — In  money,  manpvower.  and 
techi.lcal  know-how— to  local  4-H  clutJs  and 
programs. 

It's  practically  Impossible  to  talk  about 
comnolttee  accomplishments  In  the  past 
without  realizing  that  they  are  really  the 
accomplishments  of  4-H  Itself  Here.  then. 
l»  the  real  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  National 
4-H  Service  Committee  It  is  an  enabling 
body  It's  members  and  staff,  and  the  donor 
companies  «rho  support  It.  take  pride  not  in 
grants,  or  money,  or  programs — but  in  how 
these  things  enable  young  people  to  grow 
and  contribute  to  ovir  society 

When  the  committee-financed  magaelne. 
National  4-H  Nfv-s.  gave  Its  backing  to  the 
victory-garden  and  hanrest-volnnteer  pro- 
graoM    during    World    War    n.    4-H*««    re- 


sponded by  producing  or  preserving  enough 
food  to  care  for  a  nUUion  servicemen  for  3 
years.  Tn  the  Immediate  post-war  years,  the 
4  H  lYactor  t*rogram  established  the  Im- 
portant principle  of  adequate  advance  train- 
ing for  adult  leaders  in  4-H,  There  are  a  half 
nUlllon  of  these  volunteer  adult  and  Junior 
lesader.s  now  active 

It  hiis  been  since  the  late  'SO's.  however, 
thut  the  entire  4~H  movement — and  with  it 
the  Service  Committee — has  had  to  cope  with 
Its  greatest  challenge  It  Is  the  many-faceted 
changes  brought  about  In  our  country  by  an 
expanding  technology.  More  and  more,  the 
thrust  of  4-H  training  of  young  people  has 
had  to  be  oriented  toward  science.  The 
problem  was  not  simply  the  mechanization 
of  farming — this  had  occurred  long  before, 
and  the  programs  had  been  adju,st«d  to  fit. 
This  time  the  change  Involved  the  whole 
science  of  agriculture  and  how  the  develop- 
ing technology  could  be  applied  to  provide 
food  for  people  here  and  abroad 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  change  of  all.  how- 
ever, is  the  one  which  4-H — and  the  National 
4-H  Service  Commlttee-^have  only  begun  to 
cope  with  That  Is  that  a  sn\aller  and  smaller 
percentage  of  young  people  In  America  are 
now,  or  are  ever  going  to  be,  directly  In- 
volved In  agriculture  Already  some  36  per 
cent  of  Americans  live  In  cities  of  more  than 
50,000  population  yet  the  latest  figures 
show  that  less  than  5  per  cent  of  4-H  mem- 
bers com^  from  these  cities  Now  youth  In 
the  cities  are  Just  as  much  In  need  of  the 
kind  of  personal  development  4-H  can  pro- 
vide as  are  their  counterparts  on  the  farm 
.  .  perhaps  even  more  so  But  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  experimenting 
with  program."!  for  urban  young  people  since 
the  1950's,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 

I  suspect  that  there  Is  much  for  us  to 
learn  about  motivating,  teaching,  aivd  train- 
ing young  people  who  are  growing  up  In  big 
cities  In  fact,  there  s  no  doubt  about  It  - 
as  anyone  can  see  who  has  had  the  trau- 
matic eip^rlenre  cf  vl.slting  some  Inner-clty 
public  schools  In  Chicago  or  New  York 

Yet  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  at  least 
iialf  a  dozen  basic  needs  of  young  people  — 
common  to  farm  and  city  youth  alike — that 
4-H  Is  particularly  well   qualified  to  meet. 

One  of  these  Is  the  great  desire  to  belong — 
to  feel  accepted  by  their  peers  This  drive 
produces  such  orgartlzatlons  as  the  Conser- 
vative Vice  Lords  and  the  Bla<-k  P.  Stone 
Nation — but,  under  the  right  circumstances. 
It  also  produces  Scout  troops  and  4  H  clubs 

Every  young  person  desires  recognition  for 
his  acconipll.shments  4  H  provides  It  with 
the  system  of  awards  supported  by  donor 
companies. 

Yoti:\g  people  want  ocfion  and  fun.  they 
get  both  by  participating  In  4-H  work  pro- 
grams and  social  activities  They  feel  a  need 
to  accept  responsibility,  and  this  they  also 
find  m  the  4  H  organisation. 

There  is  sllil  another  desire  of  young  peo- 
ple, which  11  seems  to  me  goes  unrecognised 
by  many  of  us — yet  It's  a  strong  desire,  and 
one  that  4-H  Is  peculiarly  equipped  to  deal 
with   That  Is  the  desire  to  learn 

Anyone  caii  see  It  In  young  children — with 
their  insatiable  urge  to  explore  and  their 
endless  question  of  "why"  and  "how  '  Yet 
anyone  can  see  how  often  that  urge  Is  stifled 
when  the  youngster  moves  through  the  bu- 
reaucratic establishment  of  a  major  city 
school  system. 

Edticattniial  leaders  today  are  calling  for 
change — for  new  patterns  and  direction  In 
education— for  a  breakthrough  in  the  rigid 
.Htructura  and  fortnaiized  methods  of  puisllc 
education  The  commissioner  for  education 
of  the  State  of  New  York  spoke  recenUy 
about  this  need.  He  called  for  some  funda- 
mental transformations,  among  tham  a  shift 
"from  a  system  geared  to  provide  mainly 
knowledge,  treating  knowledge  as  an  end  In 
Itself,  to  one  geared  to  helping  people  learn 
how  to  lue  what  thef  learn  and  how  to  work 
together  produotlTSly." 
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Here,  certainly,  is  a  place  where  the  pat- 
terns of  learning  used  in  4-H  work  over  the 
last  half  century  might  very  weU  serve  the 
whole  field  of  education.  L<earnlng  by  doing — 
learning  not  Just  facts  but  how  to  u«e  facts — 
learning  to  work  and  live  In  productive  co- 
operation—all  these  things  4-H  young  people 
have  been  doing  for  years. 

Public  education,  I  think,  would  do  well 
to  look  at  the  aooomplishments  of  4-H — and 
to  make  a  study  of  its  methods.  Attention  to 
the  individual  needs  of  members,  for  instance, 
has  been  a  fact  of  life  In  4  H,  but  It  re- 
mains Uttle  more  than  a  cherished  dream  In 
many  schools.  Other  Improvements  in  edu- 
cation— such  as  more  local  decLslon-maklng 
and  the  constant  upgrading  of  teachers  and 
stair — also  have  their  prototypes  In  the  struc- 
ture and  methods  of  4  H. 

I  know  well  enough  that  there  are  no 
panaceas  for  our  educational  Ills,  as  there 
are  none  for  the  other  social  and  economic 
problems   that   beset   us   today. 

But  I  would  suggest  this  challenge  to  the 
4-H  program  as  It  faces  the  new  world  of 
the  70's  and  'BO's:  S'lare  the  strengths  you 
have.  Recognise  them,  assess  them — and  see 
where  yotir  more  than  50  years  of  experi- 
ence In  working  with  American  youth  can  be 
put  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  those  youngsters 
who  moet  need  It  today. 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  that  I  see  In 
the  4-H  movement  Is  the  fact  that  it  is  an- 
chored so  firmly  In  those  basic,  fundamental 
values  of  human  worth  and  indvldual  dignity 
that  underglrd  our  democratic  government 
and  our  system  of  piMvate  enterprise.  This 
Is  perhaps  the  most  deep-seated  reason  I 
have  for  continuing  to  advocate  the  support 
by  American  business  for  the  4-H  program. 
The  objectives  of  4-H — and  the  accomplish- 
ments It  has  recorded  over  the  years — are 
thoroughly  consistent  with  the  alms  of  a 
businessman. 

More  than  that.  I  can  see  where  4  H  Is 
helping  young  people  to  meet  and  conquer 
some  of  the  major  problems  that  face  busi- 
ness executives:  problems  of  organizing 
data,  making  decisions,  setting  goals,  and 
motivating  thentselves  and  others 

There's  still  another  thing,  though,  that 
makes  me  glad  to  be  part  of  a  donor  organi- 
sation that  has  provided  nearly  tl.S  nillllon 
to  4  H  this  year  alone  That  can  best  be  des- 
cribed as  a  sense  of  personal  satisfaction 
I  simply  enjoy  seeing  what  4  H  does  for  peo- 
ple. This  same  sense  of  satisfaction  seems 
to  come  to  Just  about  anyone  Involved  in  the 
prc^rams;  certainly  this  Is  the  loud  and  clear 
message  I  get  in  my  talks  with  all  of  you.  We 
get  a  kick  out  of  seeing  young  men  and 
women  working  and  achieving — and  at  the 
same  time  learning  what  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  economy  are  all  about. 

So  It  rr\akes  excellent  sense  that  those  of 
us  In  responsible  positions  In  business  should 
see  that  our  support  Is  continued  and  In- 
creased, 

I  have  Indicated  that  I  think  4-H  does 
Indeed  face  some  major  challenges  In  the 
next  few  years.  Among  these  will  be  the 
need  to  broaden  Its  membership  and  volun- 
teer leadership  so  that  It  can  reach  more 
young  people  It  will  need  to  press  on  with 
Its  program  of  dealing  with  urban  youth, 
and  dealing  with  them  on  terms  and  in 
language  which  they  understand.  It  will  have 
to  continue  to  evolve  Its  training  and  educa- 
tional materials  to  fit  the  new  circumstances 
In  which  young  people  find  themselves. 

There  may  be  some  tricky  obstacles  to 
overcome  We  doni  know,  today  how  the  ad- 
ministration proposals  for  high-level  gov- 
ernment reorganization  will  affect  such 
things  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
extension  program,  and  4-H  lUelf. 

But    this    much    Is    certain:    There    Is    t-oo 

much   In   4-H    that    Is   useful   and   beneficial 

to  have  it  abandoned  or  de-emphsslsed.  It 

has  too  much  to  offer  our  young  people — and 
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they.  In  ttirn,  have  too  much  to  offer  the 
country, 

OlTen  this  truth,  there  Is  no  question  In 
my  nUnd  but  what  the  continued  sup{x>rt  of 
donor  companies  like  yours  and  mine— chan- 
neled through  the  National  4-H  Service  Com- 
mittee— is  going  to  be  an  absolute  essential 
In  the  years  ahead, 

I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  that  I  be- 
lieve all  of  you^-and  all  of  those  In  the  past 
who  have  contributed  to  the  support  of 
4-H — and  all  of  the  people  who  have  worked 
with  the  service  committee  and  In  the  field 
organizations — deserve  congratulations  on 
this  50th  Anniversary. 

I  devoutly  hope  that.  50  years  from  today, 
the  man  who  stands  he.'e  to  deliver  this  kind 
of  assessment  will  be  able  to  say  the  same 
thing  with  equal  conviction 

Thank  you. 


NEWARK  UNIT  IS  SBA  "OFFICE  OP 
THE  "yZAR" 

Mr,  ■WILLIAMS,  Mr,  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  be  able  to  inform  Senators 
that  the  Newark  district  office  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  been 
selected  as  "District  Office  of  the  Year  " 
for  the  entire  Nation, 

The  fine  and  essential  work  being  done 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  is, 
of  course,  well  known.  This  Is  one  Gov- 
ernment agency  that  can  really  help 
citizens  to  help  themselves.  In  this,  as 
in  most  areas  of  government,  it  is  the 
human  element  which  determines  whetli- 
er  an  agency  is  reallj'  helping  people — 
or  is  simply  pushing  F>apers,  If  the  peo- 
ple who  operate  an  office  are  committed 
to  being  of  service  to  the  people  who  pay 
their  salaries,  then  the  office  will  fimc- 
tion  effectively. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the  peo- 
ple who  operate  the  Newark  district 
office  of  the  SBA  obviously  feel  such  a 
commitment.  This  office  was  organized 
7  years  ago  by  Mr.  Andrew  P,  Lynch 
and  has  since  been  named  regional  office 
of  the  year  four  times.  It  has  taken  the 
lead  in  promoting  bank  participation  in 
SBA  loans,  and  organized  one  of  the  first 
bank  pools  in  the  Nation  to  make  loans 
to  minority  businessmen, 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  all  owe  Mr 
Lynch  and  his  staff  both  our  congratula- 
tions on  being  selected  Office  of  the  Year, 
and  our  thanks  for  the  splendid  job  they 
are  doing. 


MORALITY  AND  CONTROLS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr,  President,  since 
the  initiation  of  the  wage  EUid  price  con- 
trols by  the  Nixon  Administration  on 
August  15,  most  of  the  public  and  media 
attention  has  been  on  internal  question 
related  to  the  makeup  of  the  Wage  and 
Price  Board,  specific  wages,  and  specific 
prices.  Little  focus  has  been  made  on  the 
overall  implications,  particularly  the 
moral  implications,  of  the  controls  in 
general. 

Prof.  Milton  Friedman  directs  his  at- 
tentlcMi  and  his  well  known  skills  to  this 
very  issue  In  two  editorial  essays  In  the 
October  28  and  29  editions  of  the  New 
York  Times.  "Hie  message  Professor 
Friedman  conveys  is  summarized  in  two 
sentences  in  his  CH>ening  essay: 

The  controls  are  deeply  and  Inherently 
Immoral    By  substituting  the  rule  of  men 


for  the  rule  of  law  and  for  voluntary  co- 
operation m  the  market  place,  the  con- 
trols threaten  the  very  foundation  ot  a  free 
society. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  strongly  urge 
Senators  to  consider  seriously  the  words 
of  Professor  Friedman.  I  ask  unanimous 
cOTisent  that  the  two  essays  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  28,   1»71J 

MosALrrr  and  Controls  :   I 

(By    Milton    Friedman  j 

Ely,  Vt — Most  discussion  of  the  wage- 
prloe  freeze  and  the  coming  Phase  II  con- 
tr<^  has  been  strlcUy  economic  aiMl  opera- 
tional :  were  they  needed,  will  they  work, 
how  will  they  operate.  I  have  recorded  my 
own  opposition  to  them  In  three  columns  in 
Newsweek. 

There  has  been  essentially  no  discussion 
of  a  much  more  fundanientai  Issue.  The  con- 
trols are  deeply  and  Inherently  Immoral.  By 
substituting  the  rvile  of  men  for  the  rule  of 
law  and  for  voluntary  cooperation  in  the 
marketplace,  the  controls  threaten  the  very 
foundations  of  a  free  society.  By  encouraging 
men  to  spy  and  report  on  one  another,  by 
making  It  in  the  private  Interest  of  large 
numbers  of  citizens  to  evade  the  controls, 
and  by  making  actions  Ulegal  that  are  in  the 
public  Interest,  the  controls  undermine  In- 
dividual morality. 

One  of  the  proudest  achievements  of 
Western  clvUlzailon  was  the  substitution  of 
the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of  men.  The 
ideal  IS  that  government  restrictions  on  our 
behavior  shall  take  the  form  of  impersonal 
rules,  applicable  to  all  alike,  and  Interpreted 
and  adjudicated  by  an  Independent  Judici- 
ary rather  than  of  specific  orders  by  a  gov- 
ernment official  to  named  Individuals,  In 
principle,  under  the  rule  of  law,  each  of  us 
can  know  what  he  may  or  may  not  do  by 
consulting  the  law  and  determining  how  U 
applies    to   his   own    clrctimstances 

The  rule  of  law  does  not  guarantee  free- 
dom, since  general  laws  as  well  as  personal 
edicts  can  be  tyrannical  But  Increasing  re- 
liance on  the  rule  of  law  clearly  played  • 
major  role  In  transforming  Western  society 
from  a  world  In  which  the  ordinary  citizen 
was  literall;  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  his  master  to  a  world  In  which  the 
ordinary  citizen  oould  regard  himself  as  hU 
own  master 

The  Ideal  was.  of  course,  never  fully  at- 
tained. More  Important,  we  have  been 
eroding  the  rule  of  law  slowly  and  steadily 
for  decades,  as  government  has  beoome  more 
and  more  a  partlclp>ant  In  economic  alTalrs 
rather  than  primarily  a  rule-maker  referee, 
and  enforcer  of  private  contracts  It  was. 
after  all,  the  development  of  the  private 
market  that  made  possible  the  original 
movement  from  a  world  of  status  to  a  world 
of  voluntary  contract.  As  government  has 
tried  to  replace  the  market  In  one  area  after 
another.  It  has  Inevitably  been  driven  tci  re- 
store a  world  of  status. 

The  freeze  and  even  more  the  pay  board 
and  price  board  of  the  Phase  II  controls  are 
clearly  another  massive  step  away  from  the 
rule  of  law  and  back  to  the  rule  of  men.  True, 
the  rule  of  men  will  be  under  law  but  that 
Is  a  far  cry  from  the  rule  of  law — Stalin, 
Hitler,  MtissoUnl,  and  now  Kosygin  Mao  and 
Franco  all  rule  under  law 

The  price  that  you  and  I  may  charge  for 
our  goods  or  our  labor  or  that  we  may  pay 
others  for  their  goods  or  their  labor  will  now 
be  determined,  not  by  any  set  of  legislated 
standards  applying  to  all  alike,  but  by  spe- 
clflc  orders  by  a  small  number  of  men  ap- 
pK>lnted  by  the  President,  And  If  govern- 
mental edict  is  to  replace  market  contract. 
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there  is  do  alternative.  There  are  milUooa 
of  prices.  zmlllonB  ot  wage  rates  arrlTed  at 
by  voluntary  agreements  among  mllUozu  of 
p>eopl«.  The  coUectlvlstlc  countries  h«7e  be«Ei 
unable  In  decades  to  find  simple  rules  en- 
abling prices  and  wages  to  b«  established  b; 
any  altMnatlve  Impersonal  mechanism.  We 
are  not  likely  to  succeed.  And  we  are  not 
trying.  Instead,  the  appeal  Is  to  the  patriot- 
ism, civic  responsibility,  and  Judgment  of 
political  appointees,  most  of  whom  repre- 
sent vested  interests.  How  do  patrlotlam 
and  Judgment  determine  that  the  price  of  a 
widget  may  rise  2.8  per  cent  but  the  price 
of  a  wadget.  only  0  3  per  cent;  the  wage  of  a 
wldgeteer  by  2  per  cent  but  of  a  wadgeteer, 
by  10  per  cent?  Clearly  they  do  not.  Arbd- 
trary  Judgment,  {xjlltlcal  power,  visibility — 
these  are  what  will  matter. 

The  tendency  for  such  an  approach  to  vio- 
late human  freedom  Is  even  mc««  clearty 
exemplified  by  the  present  situation  with  re- 
spect to  dividends.  The  President  has  n- 
queated  fhrms  not  to  raise  dividends — he  hfts 
no  legal  power  to  do  more.  TTie  request  has 
been  accompanied  by  surveillance,  a  callUkg 
down  to  Washington  and  public  lambasting 
of  the  handful  of  corporations  that  did  not 
oouform,  and  a  clear  implied  threat  to  use 
extralegal  powers.  These  measures  have  Bo 
legal  basis  at  all  Yet  I  know  of  only  ode 
small  company  that  has  had  the  courage  to 
refuse  to  cooperate  on  grounds  of  principle. 

TTie  full  logic  of  the  system  will  not  work 
Itself  out  this  time.  Our  strong  tradition  of 
freedom,  the  Ineffectiveness  of  the  controis. 
the  Ingenuity  of  the  p>eople  In  finding  ways 
around  them — these  will  lead  to  the  collapse 
of  the  controls  rather  than  to  their  hardsn- 
Ing  into  a  full-fledged  straltjacket  But  none- 
theless. It  is  disheartening  to  see  us  take 
this  further  long  step  on  the  road  to  tyranny 
so  llghtheartedly.  so  utterly  uiiawtwe  that  we 
are  doing  something  fundamentally  In  con- 
flict with  the  basic  principles  on  which  this 
country  Is  founded  The  nrst  time,  we  may 
venture  only  a  small  way  But  the  next  time, 
and  the  next  time? 

Y  MoaALITT     AND     CONT«Ol« 

(By  MUton  Friedman) 
Ei.T.  Vt — Enforcement  of  the  price  and 
wage  controls,  as  of  the  freeze,  must  depend 
heavily  on  encouraging  ordinary  citizens  to 
be  Informers — to  report  "violations"  to  Oov- 
erment  officials 

When  you  and  I  make  a  private  deal,  both 
of  us  benefit — otherwise  we  do  not  have  to 
make  it  We  are  partners,  cooperating  volvui- 
tarlly  with  one  another  The  terms,  &o  long 
as  they  are  mutually  agreeable,  ahoiild  be  oiur 
business.  But  not  any  longer  Big  Brother  Is 
lixjklng  over  our  shoulders.  And  If  the  terms 
do  not  correspond  with  what  he  says  Is  O  K  . 
one  of  us  Is  encouraged  to  turn  In  the  other 
And  to  turn  him  In  for  doing  something  frw 
people  have  ever  regarded  and  do  not  now 
regard  as  In  any  sense  morally  wrong,  on  the 
contrary,  for  doing  something  that  each  of 
us  regards,  when  It  affects  ua,  as  our  basic 
right.  Am  I  not  entitled  to  sell  my  goods  or 
my  labor  for  what  I  consider  them  worth  as 
long  as  I  do  not  coerce  anyone  to  buy?  Is  It 
morally  wrong  for  Chile  to  expropriate  the 
property  of  Anaconda  Copper  l  e  to  force  It 
to  sell  Its  copper  mines  for  a  price  less  than 
IM  value,  but  morally  right  for  the  U3  Oov- 
ernment  to  force  the  worker  t<i  sell  his  labor 
fur  less  than  Its  value  to  him  and  to  his  em- 
ployer? 

By  any  standards,  the  edicts  of  the  pay 
board  and  the  price  board,  like  the  Initial 
freeze,  will  be  full  of  Inequities  and  will  be 
Judged  to  be  by  ever  Increasing  numbers  of 
people  You  believe  that  you  are  entitled  to  a 
pay  raise,  your  employer  agrees  and  wishes  to 
give  you  one,  yet  the  pay  board  says  no.  Will 
there  not  b«  a  great  temptation  to  And  a  way 
around  the  ruling?  By  a  promotion  unaccom- 
panied by  any  change  In  duties  but  to  a  ]ob 


title  carrying  a  higher  parmitted  pay.  Or  by 
your  employer  providing  you  with  amanitles 
you  formerly  paid  for.  Or  by  one  or  anothar 
of  the  Innumerable  stratagems — legal,  quasi- 
legal,  or  illegal — that  Ingenious  men  devise  to 
protect  themselves  from  snooping  bureau- 
crats. 

In  general.  I  have  little  sympathy  with 
trade  unions.  They  have  done  immense  harm 
by  restricting  access  to  Jobs,  denying  excluded 
workers  the  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of 
their  abilities,  and  forcing  them  to  take  lesa 
satisfactory  Joljs  Yet  surely  In  the  present 
Instance  they  are  right  that  it  Is  Inequitable 
for  the  Government  retroactively  to  void  con- 
tracts freely  arrived  at.  The  way  to  reduce 
the  monopoly  p>ower  of  unions  Is  to  remove 
the  special  legal  Immunities  they  are  now 
granted,  not  to  replace  one  concentrated  pow- 
er by  ajiother 

When  men  do  not  regard  governmental 
measures  as  just  and  right  they  will  find  a 
way  around  them  The  effects  extend  beyond 
the  original  source,  generate  widespread  dis- 
respect for  the  law.  and  promote  corruption 
and  violence  We  found  this  out  to  our  ooet 
In  the  1920s  with  Prohibition;  In  World  War 
II  wltn  price  control  and  rationing;  today 
with  drug  laws.  We  shall  experience  It  yet 
again  with  price  and  wage  controls  If  they 
are   ever   more  than   a   paper   factMle. 

One  feature  of  price  and  wage  controls 
makes  their  effect  on  Individual  morality  es- 
pecially vicious.  Because  these  controls  dis- 
tort the  use  of  resources,  the  evader  benefits 
not  only  himself  but  society  The  more  rigor- 
ously the  controls  are  enforced,  the  more 
harm  they  do  They  render  behavior  which 
Is  immoral  from  one  point  of  view  socially 
beneficial  They  thus  Introduce  the  kind  of 
fundamental  moral  conflict  that  Is  utterly 
destructive  of  social  cohesion. 

Our  markets  are  far  from  completely  free. 
Monopoly  power  of  labor  and  bu.slness  means 
that  prices  and  wages  voluntary  contract. 
Yet  these  blemishes,  real  and  important 
thovigh  they  are,  are  minor  compared  to  re- 
placing market  agreements  by  government 
edict.  ?ompared  to  giving  arbitrary  power  to 
a  small  number  of  appointed  officials,  com- 
pared to  Inculcating  In  the  public  contempt 
for  th«  law. 

ITie  excuse  for  the  destruction  of  liberty  Is 
always  the  plea  of  necessity — that  there  Is  no 
alternative.  If  Indeed,  the  economy  were  In  a 
state  of  crisis,  of  a  Ufe-and-death  emergency, 
and  If  controls  promised  a  sure  way  out.  all 
their  evil  social  and  moral  effects  might  be 
a  price  that  would  have  to  be  paid  for  sur- 
vival. But  not  even  the  gloomiest  observer  of 
the  economic  scene  would  describe  It  In  any 
such  terms  Prices  rising  at  4  per  cent  a  year. 
unemployment  at  a  level  of  6  per  cent—  these 
are  higher  than  we  would  like  to  have  or 
than  we  need  to  have,  but  they  are  very  far 
Indeed  from  crisis  levels  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  rather  moderate  by  historical  stand- 
ard. And  there  Is  far  from  uniform  agreement 
that  wage  and  price  controls  will  Improve 
matters  I  happen  to  believe  that  they  will 
make  matters  worse  after  an  initial  deceptive 
period  of  apparent  success  Others  disagree. 
B\it  even  their  warmest  defenders  recognize 
that  they  Impose  costs,  produce  distortions  In 
the  use  of  resources,  and  may  fall  to  reduce 
Inflation.  Under  svich  clrcumatancea,  the 
moral  case  surely  deserves  at  leiuit  some 
attention. 


SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE 

Mr.  BENTSEN  Mr  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  1971,  I  introduced  8  2657,  a  bill 
that  would  modify  exclusionary  rule  re- 
lating to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  In 
Federal  criminal  cases 

My  bill  provides  a  test  of  substantiality 
in  detennlnlng  whether  or  not  an  Illegal 
search  or  seizure  should  result  In  sup- 


pression of  the  evidence  Involved.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  been  sharply  divided 
over  the  present  practice  of  excluding 
all  evidence  that  is  Improperly  seized  or 
searched,  and  some  members  of  the 
CoiiTt  have  indicated  that  they  would 
welcome  a  congressional  remedy  to  this 
problem. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
of  October  1971,  contains  an  excellent  re- 
port on  some  of  the  badly  divided  deci- 
sions that  the  Court  has  recently  made 
on  the  search  and  seizure  issue.  This  ABA 
Journal  report  demonstrates  once  again 
the  pressing  need  for  a  cogent  yet  con- 
stitutional alternative  to  the  present  ex- 
clusionary rule, 

I  tisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  ABA  Journal  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SfPBEME  Court  Report 
(By   Rowland   L    Youngl 

During  Us  October.  1970.  term,  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  dowr  121  formal  decisions. 
Of  these,  ninety-four  have  been  reviewed 
earlier  this  year  This  month's  report  covers 
another  fourteen,  leaving  thirteen  cases  that 
will   be  reported   In  our  November   Issues. 

The  cases  discussed  this  month  are  typical 
of  the  grist  of  the  Court's  last  term— throe 
Involve  search  and  seizure,  five  deal  with 
elections  and  reapportionment,  one  with 
equal  protection  (reversing  a  twenty-year- 
old  decision  that  private  citizens  may  not  be 
sued  for  conspiring  to  deny  others  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  i  ,  one  with  the  prob- 
lem of  libel  and  freedom  of  the  press  (this 
case  extended  the  New  York  Times  doctrine 
for  the  second  time  this  term ) ,  two  criminal 
law  cases,  a  case  dealing  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  a 
case  on  the  Court's  original  docket. 

These  cases  were  also  typical  of  the  Octo- 
t>er.  1970,  term  In  that  the  Justices  were 
badly  divided  on  many  of  the  Issues.  Only 
four  of  the  fourteen  cases  were  unanimous, 
and  In  three  the  Court  was  unable  to  mus- 
ter a  majority  for  a  crucial  portion  of  the  de- 
cision. 

FEDERAL    AGENTS    LIABLl    TOR    VIOLATION    OF 
RIGHTS 

The  first  of  the  search-and-seizure  cases 
has  .he  awkward  name,  BUens  v.  Six  Vn- 
knou-n  Named  Agents  of  Federal  Bureau  ot 
Narcotics,  403  U  S  3M.  29  L.  ed,  2d  619.  91 
S.  Ct  1999  39  Law  Week  4821,  decided  June 
21  The  decision  upheld  a  right  of  suit  against 
federal  r gents  who  allegedly  violated  Fourth 
Amendmert  rights  while  acting  under  the 
color  of  their  authority,  even  though  there 
is  no  federal  statute  that  authorize  damages 
In  such  a  case. 

Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotic* 
entered  Blvensa  apartment  on  November 
26.  1965  and  arrestee:  him  for  narcotics  vio- 
lations Blveius  later  brought  suit  In  a  fed- 
eral district  court  alleging  that  the  arrest 
and  subsequent  search  were  made  without  a 

warrant,  that  unreaaonablo  force  employed, 
and  that  the  arrest  was  made  without  prob- 
able cause  He  asked  for  $15,000  damagea 
from  each  of  the  six  agents.  The  district 
court  dismissed  the  complaint  on  the  ground, 
inter  alia,  that  It  failed  to  state  a  cause  of 
action  The  Second  Circuit  affirmed.  409  P. 
3d  718  (1969). 

Mr  Justice  Brennan.  speaking  for  a  ma- 
jority of  five,  reversed.  The  Court  cited  Bell 
V  Hood.  3'27  US.  678  (194fl),  to  tha  effect 
that  "where  federally  protected  rights  hava 
been  Invaded.  It  has  been  the  rule  from  the 
beginning  that  courts  will  be  alert  to  adjust 
their  remedies  so  as  to  grant  tha  necaeaary 
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relief".  The  Court  rejected  the  argument 
that  the  Fourth  Amendment  was  merely 
a  limitation  on  federal  defenses  to  a 
state  law  claim  and  said  thut  the 
federal  question  was  an  Independent  claim.  Ii 
was  hardly  surprising  that  damage.s  could  be 
obtained  for  Injuries  following  a  violation  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  by  federal  officers. 
the  Court  added,  since  historically  damages 
have  been  regarded  as  the  ordinary  remedy 
for  an  invasion  of  personal  Interests  In  lib- 
erty. There  was  no  explicit  Congressional 
declaration  that  persons  so  Injured  may  not 
recover  money  damages  from  the  officers,  the 
Court  went  on.  and  so,  "Tiie  question  is 
merely  whether  petitioner.  If  he  can  demon- 
strate an  Injury  consequent  upon  the  viola- 
tion by  federal  agents  of  his  FVjurth  Amend- 
ment rights.  Is  entitled  to  redress  his  Injury 
through  a  particular  remedial  mechanism 
normally  available  In  the  federal  courts." 

Mr.  Justice  Uarlai^  wrote  a  concurring  opin- 
ion which  reasoned  that,  since  the  Interest 
that  Blvens  claimed — the  right  to  be  free 
from  official  conduct  that  violates  the  Fourth 
Amendment — was  a  federally  protected  one, 
the  question  was  not  the  source  of  this 
"right",  but  rather  whether  the  jxjwer  to 
authorize  damages  as  a  remedy  was  placed 
by  the  Constitution  exclusively  In  the  hands 
of  Congress.  He  concluded  that  the  power 
was  not  exclusively  Congressional,  arguing 
that  a  general  grant  of  Jurisdiction  empow- 
ered federal  courts  to  provide  equitable  re- 
lief and  that  It  would  be  anomalous  to  hold 
that  a  general  grant  was  not  also  stifllclent 
to  empower  the  federal  courts  to  provide 
a  traditional  remedy  at  law. 

The  Chief  Justice  wrote  a  dissenting  opin- 
ion that  took  the  position  that  the  Court's 
holding  crested  Judicially  a  damage  remedy 
not  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  and 
not  enacted  by  Congress.  His  opinion  was  a 
critique  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  excluslonarj 
rule,  which  denies  the  use  of  evidence  seized 
unconstitutionally,  and  an  invitation  to  Con- 
gress to  provide  an  entirely  different  reme- 
dy— perhaps  "an  administrative  or  quasl- 
Judlclal  remedy  against  the  government  Itself 
to  afford  compensation  and  restitution  for 
persons  whose  Fourth  Amendment  rights 
have  been  violated". 

Mr.  Justice  Black's  dissent  argued  that 
neither  Congress  nor  the  State  of  New  York 
had  enacted  legislation  g^ivlng  a  right  of  ac- 
tion against  officers  who  violate  constitu- 
tional rights  and  tiiat  tlie  Court  had  no  con- 
stitutional p>ower  to  provide  such  a  right 
"ITie  task  of  evaluating  the  pros  and  cons  of 
creating  Judicial  remedies  for  particular 
wrongs  Is  a  matter  for  Congress  and  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States",  he  declared. 

Mr.  Justice  Blockmun's  short  dissent  said 
that  he  generally  agreed  with  the  reasons  ex- 
pressed by  Chief  Judge  Lumbard  In  the  court 
of  appeals,  adding  that  he  also  felt  that  "the 
Judicial  legislation,  wlilch  the  Court  by  Its 
opinion  today  concededly  is  effectuating, 
opens  the  door  for  another  avalanche  of  new 
federal  caaes". 

COURT  AT  ODDS  ON  EXCLUSIONARY   RULE 

Another  search-and-selzure  case  decided 
June  21  was  Coolidge  v  New  Hampshire  403 
US  443.  29  L  ed  2d  564.  91  S  Ct  2022.  39  Law 
Week  4795,  a  case  that  again  points  up  the 
misgivings  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Coiu-t  about   the  exclusionary  rxile. 

The  Court  overturned  the  murder  convic- 
tion of  a  New  Hampshire  man  because  he  was 
convicted  partly  on  evidence  obtained  from 
his  automobile  The  police  seized  the  auto- 
mobile after  his  arrest  while  It  was  parked 
In  his  driveway.  They  had  a  warrant,  but  the 
warrtint  was  held  Invalid  because  it  was 
signed  by  the  sute  s  attorney  general  acting 
as  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  attorney 
general  had  taken  personal  charge  of  the 
murder  Investigation  and  later  served  as  the 
chief  prosecutor  at  the  trial.  TTie  Court  held 
that  a  warrant  obtained  under  these  circum- 


stances had  not  been  issued  by  a  magistrate 
who  possessed  the  "requisite  neiuraUty ". 

The  Court  was  badly  split  on  the  decision 
and  only  four  Justices  agreed  with  a  crucial 
part  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart, 
who  spoke  for  the  Court.  The  Court  reversed 
U)9  N    H.  403,  260  A.  2d  647    (1969  t. 

The  Court  said  that  It  could  find  "no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  the  seizure  and 
search  of  the  Pontlac  automobile  cannot  con- 
stitutionally rest  upon  the  warrant  Issued  by 
the  state  official  who  was  the  chief  investi- 
gator and  prosecutor  In  this  case"  Justice 
Stewart  examined  and  rejected  the  state's 
arguments  that  the  seizure  of  the  automobile 
could  be  upheld  as  an  Incident  to  a  "valid 
arrest",  under  the  "automobile  exception"  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  or  that  the  car  Itself 
was  an  "Instrumentality  of  the  crime'  that 
could  be  seized  because  it  was  in  "plain  view" 
(It  was  this  portion  of  the  opinion  that  had 
the  concurrence  of  only  four  members  of 
the  Court  )  Ju.<;tice  Stewart  answered  In  de- 
tail Justice  "White  s  dissent  saying  that  the 
latter's  arguments  proved  too  much  and  that 
to  agree  with  him  that  the  police  may,  when- 
ever they  have  probable  cause,  make  a  war- 
rantles.s  entry  for  the  purpose  of  arrest  and 
that  pPT  sr  seizures  and  searches  of  auto- 
mobiles are  reasonable  given  p.'-op^er  cause, 
means  tiiat  any  search  and  seizure  can  be 
carried  out  without  a  warrant  The  Fourth 
Amendment  would  In  effect  be  read  out  of 
the  Constitution    he  declared. 

Coolidge  had  also  objected  to  the  Introduc- 
tion into  evidence  of  a  rifle  and  Items  of 
clothing  given  t<5  the  police  by  his  wife  The 
Court  rejected  the  contention  that  the  wife 
had  In  effect  been  made  an  lnstrun>eni«uty 
of  the  police  in  surrendering  the  Items 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  concurring,  called  for 
an  overhaul  of  the  law  of  search  and  sel?aire 
saying  that  Mapp  v  Ohio.  367  US  643  ( 1961  i  , 
making  the  federal  exclusionary  rule  appli- 
cable to  the  states,  and  Ker  v  California.  374 
U.S.  23  (1963),  should  be  overruled.  Without 
those  cases,  he  said,  he  would  have  had  little 
difficulty  In  sustaining  the  conviction.  Be- 
cause of  them,  he  went  on.  he  concurred  in 
the  result  and  in  the  portions  of  Justice 
Stewarts  opinion  that  held  the  warrant  in- 
valid as  not  being  Lssued  by  a  neutral  magl- 
trate.  that  replied  to  Justice  White's  dissent 
and  that  upheld  the  admission  of  the  rifle 
and  the  clothing.  "It  must  be  recognized 
that  the  case  is  a  close  one".  Justice  Harlan 
said.  "The  reason  I  am  tipped  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Justice  Stewarts  position  Ls  that  a  con- 
trary result  In  this  case  would.  I  fear,  go 
far  towards  relegating  the  warrant  require- 
ments of  the  Poiu-th  Amendment  to  a  posi- 
tion of  little  consequence  in  federal  search 
and  seizure  law   .   .   .". 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  he  Joined  in 
the  dissenting  c^inion  of  Jusuce  White  and 
in  most  of  Justice  Blacks  dissent,  except 
that  he  would  not  accept  the  proposition 
that  the  nfth  Amendment  requires  exclusion 
of  evidence  seized  In  violation  of  the  Fourth 
On  the  merits,  he  said  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  basis  for  reversing  the  convic- 
tion. 

Mr.  Justice  Black's  opinion  argued  that 
the  source  of  the  exclusionary  rule  could  not 
be  found  in  the  Fourth  Amendment,  and 
that  If  evidence  is  to  be  excluded  it  must  be 
under  the  Fotirth  Amendment's  guarantee 
agaiikst  self-lncrln-inatlon.  Justice  Black  also 
took  issue  with  what  he  said  was  the  Court  s 
theory  that  a  magistrate  must  hold  a  "little 
trial"  before  Issuing  a  warrant.  He  argued 
tliat  the  automobile  itself  was  evidence  and 
was  properly  seized  as  such. 

Mr.  Justice  White  contended  that  the  Judg- 
ment should  be  affirmed  since  the  automobile 
was  lawfully  seized  as  evidence  and  was  in 
plain  sight.  He  expressed  difBculty  with 
the  OourU'  posiuon  that  Coolidge  s  car. 
parked  at  his  house,  could  not  be  searched 
without  a  valid  warrant,  although  U  Coo- 
lidge  had    been    arrested    as   he   drove    away 


from  his  home,  immediate  seizure  and  sub- 
sequent search  would  have  been  upheld  as 
Incidental  to  an  arrest 


DEATH  OF  DR.  JAMES  E.  ALXEN, 
FORMER  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
has  lost  a  great  educator  and  a  fine  gen- 
tlenian  in  the  tragic  death  of  Dr,  Jame^ 
E.  Allen.  I  came  to  know  Dr.  Allen  onlj- 
since  he  was  named  to  the  post  of  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  I  regarded  him 
as  a  close  personal  friend  ■whose  vr\se 
council  was  highly  valued. 

Many  people  come  to  'Washington  and 
are  lost  in  the  bureaucracy,  having  to 
compromise  their  moral  values  to  meet 
political  expediences  Jim  Allen  was  not 
one  of  these  In  his  all  too  short  tenure 
as  Commissioner  of  Education  he  enun- 
ciated goals  and  beliefs  which  our  Nation 
has  always  mouthed,  but  all  too  often  has 
never  really  supported.  Indeed,  his  re- 
fusal to  compromise  led  to  his  dismissal 
from  tills  adininistration. 

Since  he  left  Washington  I  fortunate- 
ly maintained  close  contact  with  Dr.  Al- 
len. Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare benefited  from  his  incisive  advice 
during  its  studies  which  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  659. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  James  Allen 
was  a  \-isit:ng  lecttirer  at  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  of  Public  and  Interna- 
tional AlTairs  at  Princeton  'Dniversity. 
In  that  post,  he  was  working  on  such  im- 
portant matter?  as  assessment  and 
evaluation  of  educational  offering  Just  as 
his  work  as  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  State  of  New  York  set  the  ruide- 
lines  and  high  level  of  performance  for 
the  position  of  State  C(Miimissioner  of 
Education,  his  work  at  Princeton  was 
recognized  as  leadmg  in  the  field 

Jim  Allen  for  all  his  attainment  will 
be  remembered,  however,  for  the  fine 
gentleman  that  he  was  A  quiet  man.  with 
a  gentleness  of  manner,  he  passessed 
something  that  can  only  be  described  as 
quality  Our  Nation  which  did  not  fully 
recc«?ni7e  him,  Ls  ail  the  poorer  for  his 
death. 

Mr¥.  Allen,  toci  w  a,';  a  lovely  lady,  en- 
joying with  her  husband  an  interest  in 
literature  and  in  sports  They  were  a 
wonderful  couple  whom  my  wife  and  I 
admired   and   liked   immensely 

To  their  children  I  extend  my  deep- 
est s>-mpathies  on  the  loss  of  their  par- 
ents. We  all  grieve 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  October  20.  1971.  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

James  E  Allen.  Jr. 
Although  he  served  In  Washington  for  only 
18  months — as  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion— Dr  James  E  Allen  Jr  who  was  killed 
last  week  in  an  Arizona  plane  crash  used 
his  time  here  to  serve  and  further  many  of 
the  causes  that  assuredly  needed  serving  and 
furthering.  He  understood  that  education  is 
not  merely  arxother  "vital  concern."  but  that 
the  course  of  milUons  of  lives  is  irrevocably 
aet  depending  on  how  much  or  how  little 
educational  opporttinlty  is  available.  Dr. 
Allen  was  known  as  an  outspoken  man;  yet 
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In  m&ny  Instances  he  earned  this  descrip- 
tion less  because  of  what  he  said  on  nn  ISKioe 
than  because  other  men  chose  to  be  silent 
Thus,  when  he  expressed  dissent  In  the  spring 
Of  1970  on  the  administration's  Vietnam 
policy — the  "war  la  having  a  dLnastrous  effect 
on  the  young  people  of  this  country" — he 
stated  no  more  than  an  obvious  fact,  but 
It  rankled  others  In  the  administration. 

Dr  Allen  was  a  stubborn  advrx-ate  of  school 
d'>8efi;regatlon  In  March,  1970,  he  wrote  Mr 
Nixon  a  private  letter  urgliif?  him  to  take 
a  strong  stand  In  a  forihcomlng  desegreKa- 
tlon  meaeage  I^ter,  Dr- Allen  said  he  did  not. 
even  know  If  the  letter  passed  through  the 
White  House  staff  to  the  President.  At  any 
rate,  he  did  know  that  as  time  went  by  hlfi 
advice  was  less  and  less  sought  by  the  Whlt« 
House  Perhaps  Dr.  Allen  would  have  lasted 
longer  In  Waahlnffton  If  he  had  learned  to 
hold  his  peace.  But  he  saw  a  contradiction 
In  this — being  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion meant  being  aggressive,  firm  and  out- 
spoken 

Before  coming  to  Washington.  Dr  Allen 
served  with  excellence  as  the  head  of  the 
New  York  State  school  system  for  14  years. 
Such  Innovations  as  preklndergarten  schcx^ls, 
adult  education  courses  and  community  col- 
leges were  established  In  large  numbers  of 
New  York  towns  during  his  administration. 
Aptly.  Governor  lUxrkefeller  said  on  I>r. 
Allen's  death,  an  entire  generation  of  New 
Yorkers  who  attended  scho<5l  during  his 
tenure  Is  better  educated  because  of  It" 


REPRESENTATIVE  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

Mr.  COOK    Dr.   Tim  Lke  Carter  has 

represented  the  Fifth  District  of  Ken- 
tucky since  1965,  and  served  it  with  dis- 
tinction. His  excellent  service  in  Con- 
gress IS  only  an  extension  of  the  dedica- 
tion, selflessness,  and  care  he  has  always 
shown  for  his  fellow  man. 

A  good  example  is  the  fact  that  he  vol- 
unteered for  military  service  in  World 
■War  n  and  served  42  months  as  combat 
medic  As  a  captain  of  the  38th  Infantry 
Division,  he  received  not  only  the  Com- 
bat Medical  Badge  and  Bronze  Star 
Medal,  he  al.io  won  Uie  admiration  of  his 
buddies. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  published  re- 
cently in  the  Lake  Cumberland  Bugle,  of 
Somerset,  Ky  .  laoints  out  how  highly  the 
people  of  Kentucky  hold  Dr  Carter  m 
esteem  I  might  add  that  the  article  shows 
a  bit  of  insight  into  Kentucky  politics 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  tliat  tlie  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Tim  Lxi  Is  Griat,  and  Otlkt  Goj-tk  Wotru> 

Love  To  Vote  foe  Him,  Except  fob  One 

THuro 

Our  congressman.  Dr  Tim  L^ee  Carter.  ha« 
been  In  Adair  County  for  some  time  visiting 
with  his  constituents. 

Among  the  places  he  has  visited  was 
Coburg,  Adair  County,  ai^d  Its  famous  gen- 
eral store,  mn  by  Colonel  Otley  Gilpin. 

The  congressman's  visit  there  was  more 
than  Just  a  campaign  stop  It  was  a  meeting 
wltb  an  old  comrade  in  arms  For  Otley  and 
the  congressman  were  in  the  same  army  unit 
In  World  War  II.  where  each  distinguished 
btmself  In  his  field. 

Otley  became  one  of  the  greatest  snipers 
In  the  UB.  Army,  outdoing  the  Japanese  In 
that  field  He  used  to  say  modestly  that  snip- 
ing was  Just  like  hunting  squirrels  "You  do 
both  the  same  way.  '  he  would  conflde.  'and 
I  was  always  a  gLxxl  squirrel  hunter  when  I 


was  a  boy,  down  around  Breeding  and  Sparks 
Ridge  " 

Dr  Carter  won  praise  and  well -deserved 
citations  for  his  role  as  a  combat  doctor  In 
Otley's  unit;  co<-j1  under  fire,  and  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  his  army  btiddles,  who  largely 
came   from    thl.i   section   of   Kentucky. 

Both  old  soldiers  enjoyed  the  reunion  and 
spoke  highly  of  the  other's  role  In  the  fierce 
combat  of  the  S<'Uth  Pacific  during  the  great 
war 

After  the  visit  was  over  and  Congressman 
Carter  had  departed  Otley  made  a  small  talk 
to  those  gathered  In  his  store  on  the  caliber 
of  man  that  Dr   Carter  Is. 

Otley   addressed   the  onlookers   as   follows: 

■Dr  Carter  and  I  went  overseas  on  the 
same  boat  He  wa,s  an  officer  and  I  was  an 
enlisted  man  but  nobody  ever  treated  any- 
one any  better  than  he  treated   me 

When  we  went  Into  action.  I  watched  Dr. 
Carter  work  under  shell  fire  with  bullets 
whizzing  all  around,  saving  the  lives  of  my 
friends  right  up  on  the  front  line. 

Without  a  doubt,  he  was  the  top  combat 
dfx-tor  In  the  South  Pacific 

And  when  he  came  home  from  the  war.  he 
cared  for  the  p<x>r  people  of  Monroe  County 
well,  whether  they  had  any  money  or  not. 

Furthermore  since  he  has  been  elected  to 
the  Hou.fe  of  Representatives  he  will  rank 
among  great  Keniuckv  :itatesinen  like  Henry 
Clay.  Alben  Barkley.  and  Governor  Ooebel, 
who  died  a  martyr  a  death. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  right  now  that  If 
any  man  spMsaks  evil  of  Dr  Carter  In  my 
presence,  he  has  a  fight  on  his  hands. 

I  love  and  admire  that  man  and  I  would 
do  anything  to  help  him 

Why,  when  he  was  here  a  few  minutes  ago, 
I  look  hlni  to  the  back  room  of  the  store  for 
a  real  heart  to  heart  talk," 

At  this  point,  Otley  paused,  shook  his  head 
resignedly  Now  If  that  man  would  only 
change  his  politics  so  I  could  vote  for  him 
sometime   ,   . 


CONFUSION   ABOUT  FEDERAL 
INDIAN   POLICIES 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  at 
the  pre.sent  lime  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  about  our  Fed- 
eral Indian  policies,  both  at  the  admin- 
istrative and  conKressional  level.  The 
American  Indian  is  coming  into  his  own, 
and  I  believe  that  wc  will  be  hearing  a 
great  deal  more  from  them  in  the  fviture. 

Our  Indian  neigiibors  in  Canada  have 
encountered  similar  difficulties  and  seem 
to  be  moving  aliead  An  interesting  com- 
mentary on  the  oj)eninK  of  a  new  indus- 
try on  the  Blood  Reservation  in  Alberta 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  in  a 
letter  written  by  Joshua  Warren  and  for- 
warded to  me  by  Jim  Flaherty.  Jim 
Flaherty  is  the  grandfather  ol  the  auliior 
of  the  letter  and  is  an  old.  longtime 
friend,  living  in  Great  Falls.  Mont  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Joshua  Warren's 
observations,  published  in  the  Kainai 
News,  be  printed  In  the  Record  The 
Kainai  News  Is  Canada's  largest  Indian 
newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ljrrmi  To  the  EiorroR 

Letters  Sent  to  Kainai  News   i  Taken   from  a 

letter    to    James    J.    Flaherty,    of    Great 

Falls.  Montana) 

Top  of  the  morning.  Grandpa    On  Tuesday. 

August  3  (this  morning)   I  was  asked  to  give 

a   talk    before   two   history    classes   on    "The 

Indian's    plight,    and    how    he    la    trying   to 


change  it  "  Each  class  had  35  members, 
totalling  70  souls  In  all  And  all  seemed  eager 
to  hear 

At  8:35  am    I  began  to  speak   .   .  . 

For  the  past  100  years,  the  American  In- 
dian has  been  a  down-trodden  race  a 
broken  pe<iple  And  while  the  average  Amer- 
ican saw  wild  west  shows,  and  gloried  on  the 
white  man's  greatness  the  Indian  lived 
In  wretched  shacks  .  and  drank  to  forget 
There  was  no  hope  for  the  Indian's  fu- 
ture .  .  .  none  for  his  children  For  five  gen- 
erations the  Indian  bred  himself  into  shame 
and  squalor  .  .  .  the  white  man  either 
abused  him  or  Ignored  him  Only  the 
Indian  could  help  himself.  If  he  would  do  so. 

But  the  reservation  sv.s'em  did  not  lend 
toward  Indian  Independence  Originally  u.sed 
to  pen  up  the  IndiBii,  who  wa.s  nomadic  by 
nature.  It  gave  the  Indian  the  white  man's 
diseases  .  .  and  took  away  his  dignity,  until 
the  reservation  became  a  haven  In  which  to 
hide  from   the  white  man's  world. 

In  the  decade  of  Civil  Rights,  the  Indian 
saw  the  N(*gr(5  fight  for  equal  recognition. 
and  generally  succeed.  Thl.s  prompted  the  In- 
dian in  many  places  to  vie  for  his  rights 
also  From  "his.  examples  such  as  *he  Alcatraz 
occupation  are  verification. 

B<it  there  were  other  Indians  who  .saw 
that  the  negative  way  wa.s  not  *he  path  to 
thead  .  .  .  Instead  they  chose  a  pKj.sltlve  way 
to  follow  Among  these  were  th"  Blood  In- 
dians of  Alberta.  Canada  .  .  It  Is  their  story 
I  wish  to  tell  ... 

As  you  may  recall,  earlier  this  summer 
I  left  school.  It  was  during  this  time  that  I 
received  an  Invitation  from  my  grs^ndfather 
to  attend  the  opening  of  Kainai  Industries  a 
prefabricated  ho\islng  plant  on  the  Blood  Re- 
serve In  Alberta  Attending  the  opening  of  a 
plant  seems  absurd  however  this  one  was 
different 

This  opening  represented  the  first  lime 
that,  on  their  own,  any  Indian  tribe  has 
ever  developed  an  Industry  on  their  own ! 
It  Is  true  that  other  Indian  tribes  have 
Industries  of  their  own  ,  ,  .  yet  they  were 
started  by  the  white  man  In  order  to  give 
the  Indians  a  11  •ellhood  In  thl.s  modern 
age  .  .  and  It  is  also  true  that  the  Bloods 
have  not  achieved  this  without  help 
but  the  Idea  of  the  Industry  was  Initiated 
by  them,  and  they  have  worked  with  vigor 
to  make  the  dream  a  reality 

But  the  Importance  lies  In  this  rhese 

Indians  have  finally  accepted  the  world  as 
It  Is.  and  have  finally  decided  to  adapt  to 
It  Tlielr  eagerness  lies  In  their  Infant  In- 
dustry .  .  It  lies  In  their  native  newspaper, 
the  Kainai  News  ...  It  lies  in  their  Kainai 
Chieftainship  ...  a  t>ody  of  35  chiefs 
men.  Indians  or  not  who  have  done  great 
service  to  the  Indian  My  grandfather  Is  one. 
Their  eagerness  to  meet  the  world  lies  In 
their  integrity  to  preserve  their  majestic  cul- 
ture and  they  will  fight  for  It  .  .  .  and  this 
time — they  will  wlnl 

The  Canadian  government  ws-s  pleased  by 
the  Bloods'  move  ...  It  was  liked  ui  much, 
that  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  came 
personally  to  the  grand  opening  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  meet  him.  I'he  Prime  Minister 
also  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  my  grand- 
father, and  the  ex-governor  of  the  state  of 
Montana,  J.  Hugo  Aronson,  who  was  also 
traveling  with  my  grandfather  and  I 

I    had    never   seen    »(■    many    teepees    l>efi  re 
as    we    were   encamped    at    the    grand    opcT.- 
Ing      .  .  and  stiddenly  It  dawned  on  me  that 
this  event  had  sparkled  the  Indians  ll\es 
they  were  to  turn  a  new  page  In  history. 

This  Is  an  Indian  first  .  .  It  Is  only  a 
start,  but  I  think,  before  the  next  50  years 
are  out,  the  Indian  will  have  risen  from 
a  second  class  citizen  to  assume  his  rightful 
p)Osltlon  as  the  country's  very  first  citi- 
zens' .  .  after  all.  they  were  the  first  here. 
Questions  were  then  asked  by  the  audience, 
but  the  one  that  has  stuck  m  my  mind  is 
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one  a  girl  asked:  "But  why,  for  all  these 
years,  has  the  Indian  taken  all  of  this  abuse 
from  the  white  man?"  My  reply  was  the 
surrendering  speech  given  by  Chief  Joseph 
when  he  gave  up  his  people  In  the  Bear 
Paw  Mountains   of   Montana: 

"Tell  General  Howard  I  know  what  is  In 
hl-s  heart  What  he  told  me  before.  I  have  in 
my  heart  I  am  tired  of  fighting.  Our  chiefs 
are  killed  Looking  Glass  is  dead.  Tulhulhut- 
8Ut  is  dead  It  Is  the  young  men  who  say  yes 
or  no.  He  who  led  the  young  men   Is  dead. 

It  Is  cold  and  we  have  no  blankets.  The 
little  children  are  freezing  to  death  My  peo- 
ple, .some  of  them,  have  run  away  to  the  hills. 
and  have  no  blankets,  no  food;  no  one  knows 
where  they  are — perhaps  freezing  to  death.  I 
want  to  have  time  to  look  for  my  children 
and  8^  how  many  of  them  I  can  find.  Maybe 
I  shall  find  them  among  the  dead  Hear  me, 
my  chiefs.  I  am  tired;  my  heart  is  sick  and 
sad.  Prom  where  the  sun  now  stands  I  will 
fight  no  more,  forever." 

It  was  then  8:60  ...  I  had  spent  15  minutes 
on  my  talk  with  questions  .  .  .  another 
earlier  15  on  a  film  strip  on  the  plight  of  the 
Indians.  My  half  hour  was  over.  I  thanked 
the  students  for  being  so  responsive  and 
thanked  the  professor.  They  all  thanked  me. 
I  then  left,  It  was  time  to  go  home. 

Grandpa  ...  I  will  never  be  able  to 
repay  you  for  the  marvelous  trip  you  gave 
me  .  .  .  Thank  you. 

Goodbye  for  now,  and  God  Bless. 

JosmiA  J.  Warren. 


NINETIETH     ANNUAL    MEETING     OF 
AMERICAN    TRANSIT    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  the  honor  of  speaking  at 
the  90th  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Transit  Association  in  Dallas.  Tex. 

I  shared  the  platform  with  a  number 
of  most  dlstinRui.shed  speakers  who  m- 
ciuded  Gov  Frank  Licht.  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Mayor  Sam  Ma.ssell,  of  Atlanta. 

These  are  two  men  who  know  the 
problem  well:  they  know  that  the  alter- 
natives to  ma&s  transit  are  traffic  stran- 
gulation; massive  immobility  and  eco- 
nomic chaos. 

Pacing  these  alternatives.  Governor 
Licht  and  Mayor  Ma&sell  are  moving 
forcefully  and  imaginatively  to  preserve 
and  improve  ma.ss  transit  facilities. 

Their  comments  at  that  meeting  dem- 
onstrate their  commitment  and  outline 
their  plans.  They  also  point  up  the 
desperate  need  for  our  Federal  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Governor  Licht 
and  Mayor  Massell  be  prmted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks     of     Gov      Frank     Licht     Befors 

thb    annttal    meeting    of    the    american 

Transit  Association.  Dallas,  Tex  ,  Octobch 

5,  1971 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today,  and 
to  address  the  90th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Transit  Association. 

We  all  know  what  would  happen  without 
adequate  public  transit  .  .  .  actually  what  Is 
happening  in  many  places  already.  Our  high- 
ways are  becoming  Intolerably  congested  .  .  . 
There  is  Increasing  strain  on  our  environ- 
ment .  .  .  Our  downtown  areas  are  fighting  for 
their  survival  .  .  .  and  many  of  our  citizens 
are  being  deprived  of  equal  opportunity  for 
employment  and  recreation. 


In  this  age  of  two  or  three  car  famlUefi,  It 
Is  difficult  to  believe  that  20T<  of  the  families 
In  our  nation  do  not  own  automobUes  But  It 
Is  a  fact — one-fifth  of  America's  famUles 
must  look  to  other  means  of  transpwrtatlon. 
Some  of  this  Is  voluntary.  Most  of  It  reflects 
poverty,  disability  and  old  age.  And  as  more 
public  and  private  facilities  are  developed 
away  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  and 
scattered  in  large  shopping  centers  and 
malls,  these  Americans  find  it  Increasingly 
difficult  to  reach  necessary  facilities  What 
Is  an  everyday  convenience  to  us  Is  a  mon- 
umental task  to  them 

Therefore,  we  can  readily  start  from  the 
premise  that  mass  transit  systems  are  essen- 
tial to  any  meaningful  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

What,  then.  Is  the  present  status  of  mass 
transit? 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  today  we  are  confronted  with  de- 
teriorating transit  systems,  particularly  In 
the  urban  centers  of  the  Nation.  Service  Is 
being  cut  back  while  fares  are  rising.  In 
many  places  the  process  has  been  to  service 
the  profitable  lines,  to  hold  on  to  the  cap- 
tive riders  who  have  no  other  means  of 
transportation,  and  to  hope  that  In  this  way 
at  least  part  ol  the  system  can  remain  sol- 
vent and  above  water.  Moreover,  most  sys- 
tems continue  to  suffer  from  a  continual 
need  for  modernization. 

This  has  been  the  story  of  public  transit 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  System 
after  system  going  out  of  business.  Other  sys- 
tems shrinking.  Equipment  becoming  out- 
dated, and  service  decreasing  In  both  quan- 
tity and  quality. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  what  Is 
called  for  l.s  a  inas.'sive  effort  on  the  part  of 
Wt  Federal,  Stale,  and  local  governments  to 
e.vtcnd  lines,  to  improve  service,  to  hold  down 
f.ires  and  to  integrate  mass  transit  Into  a 
total  transportation  system,  without  such  an 
e;!ort  we  shall  find  that  mass  transit  will 
further  deteriorate  to  the  point  where  It  will 
be  a  negligible  factor  in  the  total  scheme  of 
transportation. 

Only  the  application  of  a  public  solution 
to  the  problems  of  public  transportation  will 
re. orse  the  trend  of  the  past  decades.  Wliere 
It  Is  being  reversed  there  is  utilization  of  the 
resources  of  government  at  all  levels.  And  It 
Is  being  done  In  those  places  where  govern- 
mental leaders  realize  the  priority  that  must 
be  placed  on  public  transportation  to  achieve 
the  goals  which  I  have  outlined.  .  .  Greater 
opportunity  for  all  citizens,  relief  of  conges- 
tion, preservation  of  the  environment,  and 
renewed  vitality  for  downtown  areas.  It  Is 
happening  In  those  places  where  socially  con- 
cerned leaders  are  fostering  an  Increased 
awareness  among  the  citizenry  that  they. 
whether  or  not  public  transit  is  a  part  of 
their  day-to-day  lives  have  an  Important 
economic  and  social  state  In  the  health  of 
the  public  transportation  system 

While  there  has  been  increased  recognition 
of  the  need  for  more  and  better  public  trans- 
portation .  .  .  and  while  there  is  evidence 
that  government,  generally,  is  beginning  to 
offer  the  kind  of  assistance  that  Is  vital  for 
good  ma.ss  transportation,  .  .  .  We  are  only 
Just  commencing  the  Journey  that  must  be 
made. 

It  Is  with  the.se  thoughts  In  mind  that  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  the  unfinished 
story  of  public  transit  In  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  Rhode  Island 
Is  a  small  but  highly  urbanized  state.  Our 
population  of  nearly  one  million  people  is 
concentrated  In  a  geographical  area  only 
slightly  larger  than  the  county  of  Dallas 
Like  other  metropolitan  areas,  we  have  ex- 
perienced population  decline  in  the  old  cen- 
tral cities  and  rapid  growth  In  the  newer 
suburbs.  We,  too,  have  to  coi>e  with  an  in- 


creasingly affluent  society  which  has  led  our 
suburban  citizenry  to  abandon  public  transit 
In  favor  of  the  automobile  We  also  have  con- 
fronted the  same  cost  pressures  that  have 
beset  public  transit  throughout  our  country. 

In  Rhode  Island  today  a  single  system  pro- 
vides bus  transit  that  reaches  areas  contain- 
ing 75  percent  of  our  state's  population  I 
must  say  that  this  service  is  not  as  compre- 
hensive BE  It  once  was.  but  it  Is  nevertheless 
iJtnportant  given  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions I  have  noted  previously 

Prior  to  and  during  World  'War  II  a  thriving 
private  transit  company  provided  Inner-city 
service  for  several  of  our  larger  cities,  and 
the  routes  fanned  out  from  the  central  core 
areas  of  Providence  and  Pawtucket  Into  the 
outlying  communities 

In  the  years  following  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  however,  and  as  our  nation  ex- 
perienced a  tremendous  economic  growth  and 
affluence,  patronage  dwindled  and  the  sys- 
tem deteriorated  By  1964.  the  private  com- 
pany was  on  the  verge  of  collapse  It?  equip- 
ment was  almost  obsolete  .  .  .  costly  to  op- 
erate and  singularly  unattractive  and  unin- 
viting to  patrons  And,  efforts  to  maintain  the 
operiition  through  service  cuts  and  fare  In- 
creases were  falling. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  State  created 
the  Rhode  Island  Public  Transit  Authority 
to  Insure  continued  mass  transportation  to 
the  rrovldence-ravstucket -Warwick  urb^ji 
area.  Two  years  later  in  1966,  the  Authority 
purchased  through  a  Federal  loan  the  prop- 
erty and  assets  of  the  private  company,  and 
began  the  Job  of  rebuilding  the  system  I 
might  note  at  this  point  that  Rhode  Island 
is  paying  a  penalty  for  having  taken  early 
action  to  preserve  public  transit  For  today  It 
Is  possible  to  receive  Federal  grants,  rather 
than  loans,  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  State,  at  this  time,  also  appropriated 
Just  over  (800,000  to  assist  the  authority 
purchase  some  102  new  busses  This  appro- 
priation was  supplemented  by  a  Federal  grant 
of  over  one  and  one-half  million  dollars. 

Thus,  from  1964  through  1966  Rhode  Island 
had  acted  to  establish  a  transit  authority 
with  statewide  responsibilities  and  to  reverse 
the  gradubj  decline  in  patronage,  service  and 
equipment  that  had  marked  the  final  years 
ol  the  private  company. 

From  3  9CO  through  1966  there  had  been  a 
24  percent  decline  in  passenger  levels,  but  in 
the  first  two  years  of  actual  transit  operaUou 
under  the  authority,  the  number  of  passen- 
gers increased  by  five  percent.  Also,  m  both 
of  these  years  operating  revenue  exceeded 
operating  expenses. 

For  a  period  of  time,  there  was  additional 
progress  in  the  area  of  extension  and  Im- 
provement of  services:  One  new  express  line 
and  two  new  local  lines  were  added  other 
lines  were  relocated  or  extended,  and  fre- 
quency of  operation  on  some  lines  was  In- 
creased to  provide  better  service  Day-to-day 
operations  were  placed  under  the  direction 
of  an  experienced  management  firm  and  a 
continuing  program  was  launched  to  upgrade 
the  image  of  public  transit. 

In  1969  the  authority  used  one-half  million 
dollars  of  Its  own  revenue,  and  a  Federal 
grant  for  Just  over  a  million  dollars,  to  pur- 
chase 45  new  busses,  thereby  completely 
modernizing  its  fleet  In  many  ways  It  has 
one  of  the  most  modern  fleets  in  the  entire 
nation  today,  with  the  average  age  of  its  167 
busses  being  only  three  years  and  in  1969. 
It  could  be  said  that  we  had  improved  and 
expanded  operations,  and  also  served  more 
people  than  In  previous  years. 

In  1970  we  took  long-range  action  that  will 
have  a  major  Impact  not  only  on  mass  transit 
but  on  all  modes  of  transportation  fcM- 
yews  to  oome  I  proposed  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  approved  the  creation  of  a 
unified  department  of  transportation. 

Historically,  we  had  had  no  unified  trans- 
portation   system    in    Rhode    Island.    Those 
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who  bu:;t  highways  were  concerned  naly 
with  highways  Thoee  who  were  omcemed 
wl'h  air  transportation  were  concerned  onjy 
wlih  air  trsuisportatlon  There  wa«.  In  short. 
QO  mechanism  frr  glvliig  consideration  to 
oar  total  transportation  needs 

Through  the  new  depevriment  of  trans- 
portation we  have  sought  Ut  correct  this  fiin- 
damental  flaw  m  our  transportation  plan- 
ning. The  new  department  can  take  an  over- 
view of  our  totaJ  traiwportat!on  needs,  aad 
develop  and  recommend  th«  altematire 
modes  of  transportation  that  will  best  suit 
those  needs 

In  order  w  make  sure  that  public  transit 
would  be  Included  In  this  arrangement,  we 
brought  the  tranj^lt  authority  Into  close 
liaison  with  the  new  rtepaj-tment  To  be 
frank,  one  of  the  reaa«wis  the  authority  was 
not  taken  c<iinf>Jetely  Inu)  the  new  depart- 
men"  was  Its  debt-structure  biit  we  did 
bring  Its  service  and  the  kind  of  transporta- 
tion It  provides  into  the  deliberations  and 
considerations  of  t-'ie  new  department  And 
that  Is  of  c^Huiiderable  slgnlHcanoe  In  the 
development  of  a  total  transportation  sys- 
tem In  OUT  state 

Here  is  one  example  which  demonstrates 
clearly  how  very  imfKirtant  the  new  depnrt- 
ment  can  be  In  meeU:i«;  our  tran.sp<irtatii  n 
ne«ls  In  '.he  Inlti.il  pianiunR  and  cijnstruc- 
tioti  of  the  m*J<ir  portion  of  our  Interstate 
ni(?hWHy  system,  there  w&s  never  any  con- 
slderatKxi  glv^n  to  liie  need  for  frinj^e  [xirk- 
•.nt;  Today,  we  understand  that  fringe  piirk- 
'.ng  can  be  a  most  efTe<-tlve  ti>oI  In  aujrment- 
in^  the  capa<-l;  y  of  our  highway  fi-steni  dur- 
ing the  rush  hours  especially  by  encouraging 
more  drivers  to  paj-k  their  cars  and  ride  In 
on  the  bus. 

One  of  the  nn>t  matters  undertaken  by 
the  new  department  was  the  selection  of 
•several  fringe  parking  s-ifs  along  our  inter- 
state sjrttt-m  and  we  iire  n  >■*  proceeding  to- 
ward the  developnieut  of  guch  facilities, 
which  we  are  hopeful  will  In  turn  cpur  the 
use  of  mass  transit  on  th'-we  highways  Nat- 
urally, It  woo!d  have  been  far  better  had 
this  been  a  part  lyt  the  transfwu-'ation  pro- 
gram « hen  we  began  the  inter- tate  system 
for  we  might  have  been  able  to  limit  high- 
way cfrnge^tl'in  before  it  really  t)ecame  a 
severe  problem  Ai  it  W  now  we  are  trying 
to  ■olve  a  problem  with  which  we  should 
have  been  i-oiicerned  many  years  l>efore  The 
Important  point  however.  Is  that  through 
the  rvew  department  we  have  the  mechanism 
for   avrtdrng  ruch    ne^^Iect   In    the  ftiture 

AIM  ID  1970  I  recommend  that  the  author- 
ity iii»iigurai«  H  plan  Uj  pernmt  a  reduction 
in  the  b&slc  35  cent  fare  to  20  cents  f>.r 
aeaior  cUiiient  a- id  school  children  Any  loss 
of  revenue  by  the  authority  would  be  made 
up  by  the  stat*  Tlie  need  for  state  revenue. 
however  ppjved  U>  be  even  greater  as  the 
national  adminlstratifins  econr^mir  policies 
failed  to  arrest  the  Inflationary  trend  and 
the  ot*t»  of  nisiiitaiJUrig  thie  transl"  system 
soared  Drastic  fare  hikes  and  severe  i>ervice 
<•  It  backs  iu-jDied  a£  very  real  p^irslbintles. 
Tlie  a u '-horny  oCered  the  state  the  follow- 
ing option*  a  state  operating  subsidy,  for 
•-tie  first  titne  or  a  c<.>mblnation  of  a  50  cent 
basic  fare  and  the  elimination  of  about  24 
percent  of  the  ^*rvKe 

At  first.  I  re»a.>ted  ai.y  ^tate  sube'.dy  for 
lUAMfe  iraiiWt  bLiaues  I  have  le&rned  that  these 
subfcidi«->'  (.atj  Ijetonie  open-ended  and  I  whs 
lU9«iU>  u»aje  that  l)>e  url4(liial  take-over 
conu-uipiated  iio  »utie  subttdies  But  when 
I  wao  f»<«d  vkitb  aj.1  liicreB<sc  In  fares  and  a 
cut  Ui  mtrviae.  I  knirw  tbat  tbu  waa  oo  aotu- 
Uou  ajid  Uxat  It  waa  only  tbe  beginning  of 
the  eiid  oi  tbe  transit  system  Thla  I  oould 
i.iot  allow  to  ha(>peu.  Without  a  state  sub- 
sidy :t  would  have  nkaaat  forcing  people. 
Ill  dLcrau  wb«re  service  would  be  abandoned. 
to  o«ek  other  nveaua  of  tracksportatton.  In 
maiiy  iiitftaocea  I  knew  that  would  ailact  tha 
very  p«<.>pl«  le^sl  able  tr>  afford  other  trana- 


p  )rtatlon  Namely  the  low-Income  fam- 

ilies, the  elderly  and  the  school  children 

And.  where  service  would  be  retained,  the 
spectre  of  higher  fares  meant  an  almost  un- 
bearable burden  on  those  least  able  to  afford 
such  an  Increase. 

The  situation  also  threatened  the  program 
of  reduced  fares  that  I  had  announced  only 
a  verj-  few  months  before 

To  me  and  'o  others  this  was  not  the  road 
of  wtsdom  of  concern  for  our  future  health 
and  safety  or  of  compassion  for  those  In  need 
of  assistance  It  was  not  the  road  we  could 
take. 

Thus,  this  year  the  general  aasembly.  fi^ 
:he  flrst  time,  appropriated  •700  000  to  sub- 
.■ilfllEe  the  operating  expenses  of  the  author- 
ity $500  000  went  for  general  wppni;i:ii?,  .sup- 
port, while  the  remaining  1200.000  went  to 
6U[i[x;rt  the  reduced  fare  plan  for  the  elderly 
and  school  .hlldren  TTvls  action  thus  averted 
iin  increfuse  m  the  b-.islc  fare  from  35  to  50 
cents,  and  also  permitted  a  continuation  of 
the  reduced  fare  plan  In  taking  this  action, 
we  iiKived  from  providing  a.s.'lstance  to  capi- 
tal !mpro%'ement«  to  assistance  for  operating 
erDenacs  an  well. 

But  even  with  thLs  latest  acjtlon.  1  cannot 
■iay  that  we  have  .«>lved  all  of  the  suthorlty's 
triaiiOial  prubleni';  !n  .i  n.".t|rin  a.-,  highly 
mobile  and  Uiterrlep'-ndent  as  ours,  public 
mass  transit  has  Increasingly  become  a  mat- 
tT  of  national  concern  At  the  same  time,  it 
hafi  also  become  peculiarly  related  to  and  af- 
fected bv  national  economic  trends  Tlie  rise 
of  both  Inflation  and  unemployment  hit  maos 
transit  hard,  and  they  demonstrated  unmls- 
liLkably  how  dependent  this  form  of  trans- 
pi^rtatlon  is  upon  a  healthy  national  econ- 
omy. 

In  Rhfide  I.sland  we  have  temporarily 
bridged  a  gap.  We  have  accepted  the  re- 
snotislbllitv  and  met  the  need  for  a  public 
solution  to  the  problems  of  ma«s  transit  But 
even  cur  Sit-lon  and  the  return  of  prosperity 
will  not  be  ^-nttugn  Kor  wtia'  we  really  nee«l 
la  a  long-term  w>luilon.  and  that  means  a 
greater  F'tederal  -ominltment  In  program  and 
1  iinding 

Pirst.  Che  quenrloii  of  funding  Congre^ 
und-r  the  Urban  Mars  Transp<jrtatlon  Act. 
tias  appro>ed  a  program  of  funding  up  to 
»UOU  niillloa.  tnjt  I  understand  that  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Iran.spi>rtatlon  Administration  In 
the  FVderal  l>epartment  of  Traiisportallon 
tiaa  estimated  a  funding  level  for  tlscal  year 
1^72  of  on:y  •600  mUllOQ.  I  would  say  to  you 
t'Xlay  that  both  of  th««»e  funding  level.?  are 
inade<juate  to  the  immediate  task  at  hand 
Fit  I  also  underst.uid  that  there  are  appll- 
rauonii  louiilln^  almoat  •.)  billion  now  pend- 
ing 0«(ijre  llie  department 

ill  a«iditl>>n  our  whole  mperleine  with 
;lie  L  rb«ui  Mass  Traii.spurt.aioii  A<t  ha«  been 
lU't  i.-u;y  'Kat  the  funds  are  liiadeqUAile  to 
cope  »uh  the  problems  cunf routing  our 
urban  areas  but  alio  that  we  have  iie^er 
h«-«n  able  to  count  on  even  llie  meaner  fund- 
ing that  the  Congrese  ha*  proposed.  What 
Is  prC'Poaed  lb  not  euoui^li.  and  wiiut  vwe  t(ct 
U  even  leae. 

Furthermore,  the  program  la  too  limited  In 
scope  Current  Federal  legislation  prcjvldes 
seme  funds  frr  rapital  Improveinenlii  Ui  m.iss 
transit  1  would  be  the  last  pvibllc  .)fflrl:U  to 
criticize  that  for  there  Is  no  question  but 
thai  we  in  Rhode  Island  have  benefited  from 
t'lls  legislation  But  capital  Improvements. 
:^»  Impor'ant  os  they  are.  are  n^t  the  sole 
answer  t<'  our  public  transit  problems  Rhi>de 
U lands  experience  alone  is  testimony  to 
that  fact  We  have  nicxlern  eciulpinent.  but 
still  we  operate  at  a  deflclt  What  Is  needed, 
then.  Is  Federal  aid  not  only  for  capital  Im- 
provements but  also  for  operating  eip«nse« 
And  that  Is  the  area  In  which  the  present 
prr>gram  must  be  extended  If  we  are  truly  to 
begin  to  meet  our  public  mass  tranalt 
problems 

For  Rhode  Island  thla  would  mean  at  least 


some  security  for  a  troubled  system  of  mass 
transit  But  It  would  mean  more  It  could 
mean,  for  example,  that  we  could  begin  to 
consider  an  expansion  of  service  to  cover 
more  Rhode  I.sland  communities.  It  could 
also  provide  us  the  opportunity  to  consider 
other  modes  of  transportation  for  residents 
In  p.art  of  the  East  Bay  portion  of  our  State 
And.  most  Important,  it  could  give  us  the 
chance  to  develop  a  transportation  ."ivsten 
that  would  be  a  truly  meaningful  alternative 
to  the  prospect  of  even  more  heavily  con- 
gested   highways 

I  would  emphasize,  however,  that  none  of 
the.se  alternatives  can  be  seriously  contem- 
plated, let  alone  ci^nsldered  until  Federal 
proprams  encompas.-!  more  than  capital  Im- 
provements and  offer  more  than  token  finan- 
cial assistance  I  woiild  also  add  that  what 
I  B\y  about  Rh'Kle  Island  Is  tnie  of  every 
other  urban  area  In  our  Nrttlon.  except  for 
the  fact  that  their  problems  mny  be  and 
most   likely   arf    far   more   severe   than    ours 

Improved  and  even  expanded  public  tran- 
."ilt  systems  are  e*iwnt!al  to  the  economic 
health  not  only  of  Rhode  Lsland  but  of  all 
our  metropolitan  sreru:  The  economic  health 
of  these  areas  where  more  than  70  percent 
of  our  people  live  Is  surely  within  tlie  na- 
t;onal  interest  EqUMlly  Important,  the  pn,- 
tectlon  and  Improvement  of  the  natural 
environment  and  of  the  quality  of  urh  m  life 
In  these  metropolitan  areas  necessitate  im- 
proved  and  expanded  ma-ss  transportation 
systems  And  surely  these  t,Hi.  are  nitlonal 
concerns. 

Knowing  this,  let  us  be  neither  satisfied 
wirh  our  achievements  nor  dismayed  with 
our  problems.  Instead,  let  lu  seek  with 
greater  effort  and  a  more  unified  voice  the 
kind  of  aKslst.ince  which  you  and  I  both 
kn^w  is  so  very,  very  Iroperative. 

ArDRrsa    bt    Sam    Masssli..    Matob.    CrrT    or 

nrt.ANT*.   yOTH    .\NNUA1.    MrBTINO.    Amekican 

Tbawbtt     Association,     Octobeb     5.     1B71, 

STAtUOI    Hll-TON    HOTXL.    DALI.AS,   TlX 

Atlanta  has  a  long  record  of  excellence 

Pople  of  tills  city  have  hl-storicu.lly  been 
In  the  f'jrefruat  In  a  broad  ran^e  of  Inter- 
ests- c.unmerce  and  Industry,  the  arts,  hu- 
man relations,  communication.'?,  professional 
sport5.  government,  and  many  other  fields. 
Individuals  like  William  B  Hartafleld.  Ralph 
McOill  and  Martin  Luther  King:  firms  like 
Scripio.  L>elta  Air  Lines  and  the  Coca-Oola 
C-impany.  are  but  a  few  of  the  names 
eniaiiallng  from  Atlanta  but  recognized 
e-.ery  where 

Rare  Is  the  recent  visitor  to  thl»  city  who 
hs-inl  gone  h^^me  raving  alxuit  our  Regencv 
Hva;i  House  Ho'el  with  Its  glass  elevators 
iraveling  a  M-sU./ry-hlgh  open  lobby,  or 
At  Mi;  U.iderground  Atlar.ta  where  stvae  75 
busiiie.>»ea  in  renovated  basements  provide  a 
hidden  entertainment  center  In  the  heart  of 
do*  ntown. 

Most  currently  some  of  the  subject.s  st- 
tractlng  wide  Interest  are  our  unusual  means 
of  financing  a  tax-free  se\enteen -million- 
dollar  coliseum  (HOW  under  construction), 
oiir  experimentation  *lth  the  innovation  of 
a  four-day,  forty-hour  work-week  fur  city 
employees  and  our  proposed  unique  low-fare 
m  us  rapid  transit  program 

Because  of  the  accomplishments  we  have 
enjoyed,  our  city  ha»  become  accustomed  to 
participation  In  national  seminars  and  to 
rec'lvnig  visiting  study  groups  .  .  teams 
seeking  information  on  ererythlng  from  out 
success  story  in  civil  rights  and  the  operation 
of  our  Oonununlty  Relations  Cotninlaslon,  to 
our  eooiionile  proeperlty  azMl  tbe  formst  at 
ths  Chamber  at  Ootnmerce  Forwmrd  Atlanta 
prr>gTam  And  we  are  glad  to  rtiare  ow  Btory. 
as  I  do  with  this  report  on  our  locaJ  trmne- 
portatlon  plan. 

Then  why  tlie  long  Introduetloii  to  the 
subject   at    hand''   It    U  because   I   wl«h   •o 
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remind  you  that  Atlanta  Is  something 
special — a  very  unusual  city  which  does  the 
uniLSoal  and  does  it  well.  It's  a  city  with 
energy,  initiative,  ability,  and  ambition  .  .  . 
and  a  proven  record  of  success.  Thus,  my 
preliminary  remarks  were  relatively  very 
concise,  but  I  wanted  to  establish  the  foun- 
dation from  which  we  re  functioning 

I  do  so  for  I'm  convinced  that  once  again 
Atlanta  can  lead  the  way  .  .  .  that  Atlanta 
will  be  the  tirst  city  In  America  to  develop 
a  coordinated  bus-rail,  modern,  fa-st.  elHclent, 
comfortable  and  attractive  mass  irartsit  sys- 
tem .  .  .  with  controlled  ni;iilmum  fares 
.  .  .  and  la  doing  so  will  provide  maximum 
mobility  to  the  envy  of  every  progressive 
urban  center. 

I  am  also  ready  to  warn  that — falling  to  do 
so,  falling  to  provide  this  new  program 
(which  Includes  acquisition  of  the  existing 
bus  system) — Atlanta  can  become  the  first 
major  city  to  lose  all  of  its  public  transporta- 
tion. Ifes,  I  am  predicting  that  circumstances 
are  such  at  this  time  In  history  thai  we  will 
either  end  up  with  the  best  transportation 
system  In  the  country  or  with  no  transporta- 
tion system  at  aXi. 

We  presently  have  what  is  considered  one 
of  the  better  remaining  privately  owned  bus 
systems.  It  Is  operated  without  local  gov- 
ernmental subsidy  However,  at  the  rate  fares 
are  Increasing — no  matter  the  Justification  — 
the  private  operation  is  going  to  price  itself 
out  of  existence  ....  and  there  won't  be  any 
uncle  government  to  pick  up  the  pieces! 

Consumer  attitudes  have  become  so  sensi- 
tive to  utUUy-type  rate  adjustments,  con- 
tinued further  Increases  at  this  lime  are  not 
likely  to  be  accepted  Thus  the  alternative 
would  be  public  ownership,  as  1-  the  pattern 
around  the  country.  But,  In  our  case  the  only 
source  of  funds  for  such  an  investment  would 
be  the  ad  valorem  tax  ....  and  let  me  hasten 
to  remind  you  that  all  of  the  larger  cities  are 
In  an  era  of  revolt  against  further  substantia] 
Increases  In  real  estate  taxes 

Atlanta,  however,  can  buy  this  company 
and  build  a  coordinated  mass  rapid  transit 
system  with  a  sales  tax 

Atlanta  has  a  referendum  scheduled  for 
November  9th  to  let  the  public  decide  When 
one  considers  the  alternatives,  It's  apparent 
we  cannot  afford  to  fall. 

What  has  not  been  reported  Is  that  those 
voting  against  the  !>ales  tax  for  rapid  transit 
win.  In  efieci.  be  voting  for  an  immediaie 
Increase    In    real    estate    taxes' 

We  are  already  holding  a  temporary  note  of 
the  existing  transit  c  mpany  for  over  •300- 
000  for  their  1970  gross  receipts  tax  In  Jan- 
uary, a  like  amount  will  be  due  for  1971 
Additionally,  the  pre.sldent  of  the  company 
has  now  estimated  they  will  face  a  further 
cash  shortage  of  approximately  one  million 
dollars  annually  at  present  fares 

In  order  to  prevent  new  rate  Increases  and 
If  we  are  to  keep  the  present  bus  system  alive 
even  temporarily  local  government  will  have 
to  pick  up  the  deficit  This  means  when  we 
plan  our  1972  budget  Atlanta  will  have  lu  In- 
clude a  one  mill  ad  valorem  tax  Increase  to 
carry  the  bus  system  for  Just  one  year 

Ironically  when  the  hue  and  cry  against 
property  taxes  Anally  causes  our  .Mdermanic 
Board  to  end  this  subsidy,  the  company's 
failure  will  cau'se  even  greater  long  range  de- 
mands on  our  resources 

Without  a  public  transportation  system, 
many  of  those  who  have  no  other  way  u>  get 
around — the  young  the  poor  the  aged,  the 
handicapped — will  go  from  gainfully  em- 
ployed to  welfare  recelpents  .  and  as  wel- 
fare rolls  go  up.  property  taxes  go  up  as  well. 

In  addition,  the  unslemmed  growth  of 
motor  vehicles  demands  more  money  for  new 
roads,  street  maintenance.  Improved  traffic 
signaling  equipment  and  addtllonal  trafflo 
policemen,  all  of  which  reqtUre  itlll  more 
property    taxes. 

Traffic  strangulaUon  will  curtail  new  build- 


ing development  and  damage  existing  busi- 
ness values,  both  of  which  can  only  be  offset 
by   yet  further  real  estate  tax   Increases. 

The  proposition  seems  clearly  to  be  one  of  a 
"yes"  vote  to  provide  mobility  and  boost  the 
economy  or  a  no"  vote  to  immediately  .raise 
property  taxes  and  eventually  ellnrilnate  pub- 
lic trans  p<irt  at  Ion 

Can  you  Just  Imagine  a  city  In  the  seven- 
tias  Without  a  bus  system  or  any  other 
means  of  mass  transportation?  Reflect  on 
that  a  minute  No  way  for  clerks,  maids, 
.secretaries  and  others  to  get  to  work  Or 
worse,  would  they  readjust  their  finances  and 
.  uy  aulomobUes''  Just  think  about  a  bus 
load  of  people  in  bumper-to-bumper  traffic 
if  each  Individual  therein  occupied  a  separate 
\  chicle  in  that  line  of  cars. 

Can  It  happen''  Yes,  and  unfortunately, 
Atlanta  might  be  the  first  In  the  nation  to 
prove  it  But  we  have  the  other  option  .  .  . 
one  I  sincerely  believe  to  be  most  viable  .  .  . 
that  of  providing  a  unique  formula  for  what 
has  been  described  as  man's  fifth  freedom — 
mobility — which  I  believe  will  be  emulated 
by  cities  from  coast  to  coast 

First,  let  me  outline  the  design  of  our  phys- 
ical plan.  It  will  have  9  miles  of  subway  rail. 
20  miles  of  elevated  rail.  27  miles  of  surface 
rail.  14  miles  of  fixed  exclusive  busways  and 
1530  miles  of  surface  bus  route? 

Overall  the  system  will  measure  60  miles 
between  the  farthest  terminals,  providing 
direct  service  to  1.224.000  pe^-ple  in  37  cities 
and  4  counties  covering  1386  square  mUes. 
The  development  v\\\  Include  10  rapid  tran- 
sit legs  with  44  stations,  100  bus  shelters  and 
34.500  parking  spaces,  and  will  operate  ap- 
proximately 330  elecinc  rati  cars  and  806 
diesel  buses 

The  bus,  with  Its  ready  availability  and 
route  flexibility  will  continue  to  hold  Its  po- 
sition of  p>rominenc*  Obviously,  it's  a  dis- 
tinct advantage,  too  when  all  public  trans- 
portation ij  coordinated  under  one  owner- 
slup.  as  will  be  the  case  with  our  manage- 
ment. 

The  large  dependence  on  busses  will  permit 
us  to  provide  immediate  relief  through  the 
purchase  of  addiUuiiai  eoulpmeut  and  ex- 
pansion or  areas  served  In  fact.  Just  the 
short  range  bus  Imprcvement  program  pro- 
posed win  give  us  the  fifth  largest  bus  oper- 
ation In  the  country  within  only  eighteen 
month.s. 

Because  of  extensive  use  of  bussea.  we  are 
practically  planning  a  portal  to  portal  sys- 
tem In  fact,  on  completion,  90s  of  the  peo- 
ple and  ec^  of  the  Jobs  within  Atlanta  s 
f>erlnieter  highway  boundaries  will  be  wit^m 
walking  distance  of  scheduled  service 

The  Atlanta  program  is  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Metropolitan  Atlanta  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Authority  M.ART.A  i  ,  the  membership  of 
wluch  includes  whites  and  blacks,  spokes- 
men for  big  business  and  organized  lab«.>r. 
and  representatives  fn.)m  all  of  the  major 
geographical  Interests  served  Tbe  final  plan 
h.vA  t>een  developed  over  the  past  9  years  by 
a  prestigious  professional  team  with  propo- 
sals refined  In  re^-poa.-*  to  community  atti- 
tudes 

Our  total  capital  cost  is  eetunated  to  be 
» 1,400,000,000  (divided  I  wo- thirds  federal  and 
one-third  local  i  and  the  entire  package  Is 
scheduled  to  be  In  operation  In  1980  at 
which  time  the  patronage  Is  projected  to  be 
around  one  hundred  million  EoinuaJ  riders 

However  to  have  the  finest  engineering,  to 
purchase  the  finest  equipment  and  to  pro- 
vide the  finest  service  wiU  not  satisfy  the 
transportation  needs  Lvf  any  community  if 
tlie  fares  are  out  of  reach  of  those  who  de- 
pend on  public  transportation  the  most — 
those  with  low  and  moderate  incomes  Add  to 
this  the  fact  detertuiued  from  exteuslve 
studies — that  the  lower  the  fare,  the  higher 
the  rlderahlp — and  it  bec<.>mes  evident  that 
low  far«e  arc  a  nevejoary  factor  for  niaxi- 
uiuin  puir<.iiiage 


The  five  county  metropolitan  Atlanta  area 
had  465  000  registered  motor  vehicles  In  1962. 
when  we  first  recognized  the  need  for  rapid 
transit  By  1968.  when  we  held  an  urL-^uc- 
cessfu!  referendum,  this  number  was  already 
602.000  Today  we  have  over  BOCi  000  vehicles 
and.  left  to  grow  without  a  competitive 
means  of  transit,  they  will  surely  strangle 
the  inner-clty. 

Not  only  Is  congestion  and  all  of  its  ag- 
gravations bringing  downtown  to  a  stand- 
sllll— like  the  15  minute  penod  between  7  45 
and  8  00  in  the  morning  when  we  have  14.000 
cars  trynng  to  move  m  the  heart  of  the 
city  .  .  but  more  than  50^,  of  the  land  in 
the  central  busuies*  district  1*  now  dedicated 
to  the  movement  and  parking  of  automo- 
bUes  .  .  and  latest  figures  report  tlial  ap- 
proximately 81'>  of  ail  air  pollution  in  At- 
lanta comes  from  motor  vehicles. 

But  transportation  is  more  than  a  dollars 
and  cents  propos.iion.  and  is  more  than  a 
statistic  on  a  graph  It  is  mobility  —this  fifth 
freedom — a  social  concept.  If  you  wish,  for 
which  the  benefit,*-  cannot  be  measured  with 
numbers  They  mo-st  be  personally  evalu- 
ated— by  people 

We  are  changing  the  city — we  are  chang- 
ing the  way  many  of  the  f>eople  see  the  city 
and  the  way  they  interact  with  It  To  the 
majority   of  people    we  are  figuratively 

and  literally  speaking  .  changing  space — 

iheir  space 

In  many  cases  throughout  the  city's  popu- 
lation one  man's  "space'  is  his  house  his 
street  the  neighbors  houses,  the  stores  down 
the  street  Nothing  else  in  the  city  bears  any 
meaningful  relatlonsillp  to  him  it  Is  out  of 
reach  out      of      touch       .   .   unavaliabie. 

And  so,  he  Is  uninvolved. 

The  greater  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  a 
city  the  greater  the  depnvaaon  imposed 
upon  those  who  aj^  without  satisfactorv 
means  of  transportation  As  a  commuruty  ex- 
pands geographically  and  as  s»'<:iety  e.xpand£ 
ciilturaily — as  more  and  more  facilities  are 
provided  by  goverument  and  private  enter- 
prise to  the  benefit  of  the  general  public  the 
more  absolute  is  the  imprisonment  of  thoBe 
who  lack   mobility 

What  does  it  mean  tc  have  giant  shopping 
centers  with  their  competing  discount  stores 
If  you  have  no  way  to  get  to  and  from  the 
center''  What  does  it  mean  to  have  a  free 
health  clinic  If  you  have  to  worry  about  the 
fare  there  and  back'  What  does  it  mean  to 
have  a  great  museum  or  park  lands  If  it  costs 
10      of  a  days  pay  to  make  the  trip"' 

With  a  low  fare  transit  system,  all  of  the 
city  belongs  to  everyone — as  many  have  sa  d 
It  did  for  so  long  We  make  the  city  available 
to  man.  and  so  man  Is  available  to  the  city 
He  can  work  where  he  pleases  or  a:  whatever 
business  needs  his  particular  skills  He  can 
become  involved  in  what  was  rightly  his  to 
begin  with — the  entire  city — downtown,  sub- 
urbs  business  community.  City  Hall 

Inexpensive  mass  transportation  broadens 
rmd  creates  these  new  choices — opportunities 
in  empli.mnent.  housing  recreation  and  edu- 
cation Personally  this  independence  is 
bound  to  affect  this  man  boost  his  con- 

tidence    increase   his  awareness    improve  his 
educational  level   raise  his  producuvity 

Local  means  of  transportation  do  materi- 
ally affect  the  economy  the  environment  and 
the  basic  happiness  ol  the  city  dweller  of 
today  So  much  so.  in  fact,  that  survival  of 
cities  as  we  know  them,  might  very  well  de- 
pend on  the  mobility  of  their  occupants- 
Federal  and  state  gijvernments  have  long 
subsidized  air  and  highway  transportation 
needs  for  the  more  affluent  society,  and  the 
time  has  come  that  they  recofrnlse  the  im- 
portance of  doing  the  same  at  the  local  levsi 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  the  Vrausportauoo 
needs  of  those  with  low  and  moderate  tu- 
ci.>me6 

In  Atlanta,  we  are  moving  forward  now 
to  provide  an   unuaually   loa    fare-    loi.   lu- 
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eluding  transfers,  and  projected  without  in- 
croasea  for  »t  lea«t  seven  ^earst  Tbe  a«orgla 
General  Aaaembly.  at  the  request  of  klABTA. 
has  authorized  ua  to  leTy  a  1  %  local  salea 
tax — subject  to  referendum — fur  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  local  share  toward  develup- 
uxeut  and  subsidized  operation  uf  a  mass 
traaslt  system  tor  our  region 

Although  the  sales  tAx  Is  the  moet  re- 
gressive, thus  oc«Ung  t.h06e  with  low  Inconjea 
a  dLspr'jportlonale  share,  this  dl-sad vantage 
la  overcome  by  the  prerequisite  of  an  ex- 
tremely low  fare 

In  view  of  the  fart  that  domestic  empl'^y- 
ees  and  other  low  salaried  workers  are  the 
largest  users  of  public  transportation,  they  — 
In  effect  will  be  getting  a  rebate  on  their 
sales  tax.  To  be  specific,  the  fare  on  cur 
present  prlvately-owned  bus  company  is  40*. 
plus  a  5<  transfer  fe*^-  and  the  total  fare 
when  we  buy  this  system  will  drop  Uj  15* 
Thus,  the  laborer  who  vo<«8  for  this  p'o- 
gram  will  be  giving  hlnv^elf  an  Immediate 
t3  per  week  raise  (less  the  estimated  73« 
average  Incre&se  in  sales  tax  he  would  then 
be  paying  I. 

This  plan  has  received  endorsement  by  the 
Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce  ruid  the 
Uotnestic  Workers  Union,  which  best  lllii- 
acrates  Its  wide  appeal 

Our  presstit  slate  law  requires  that  this 
sales  tax  be  lowered  to  '^  'J,  ait*r  the  Initial 
ten  years  and  fares  must  then  cover  50  "■  of 
operating  coets  Short  of  any  statutory 
ciianges.  annual  fare  increases  of  5<  are 
therefore  presently  antlctpnted  fur  the  eighth 
through  eleventh  years 

The  financing  plan  U  largely  pay-as-yon- 
go.  requiring  only  ahort-terin  bonding  The 
peak  accumtilated  debt  Is  projected  to  be 
only  $19!  million  as  a  result  of  which  an 
estinoated  1150  million  In  Interest  will  be 
avoided  In  this  manner,  the  entire  system 
Is  expected  to  be  paid  out  in  Just  fifteen 
years 

Our  fare  of  only  15*  !s  considered  quit*  a 
breakthrough  In  transit  rate  structures  hut 
it  Is  my  studied  opinion  someone  will  surely 
establish  a  completely  free  transit  system 
.  .  and  probably  within  this  decade  Just  as 
government  fw^rldea  free  roadways  and  free 
street  lighting,  free  park  facilities  and  free 
lending  libraries,  there  will  be  created  free 
transit  webs  which  will  truly  tie  the  geo- 
graphical parts  and  governmental  functions 
Info  regions  of  common  service 

Once  again  an  Atlanta  Idea  Is  receiving 
nattooaJ  recognition  The  Metropolitan  At- 
lanta Rapid  Transit  Authority  expects  to 
alleviate  current  traffic  congestion,  reduce  air 
pollutlOD.  tremendoiisly  Increase  economic 
activity  .  .  .  and  provide  maximum  moMl- 
Itf  .  .  .  man  s  fifth  freed<}in.  It's  no  more 
than  one  would  expect  of  Atlajita  .  .  a 
city  that  believes  In  excellence. 


CURRENT  US  TREASURY  REPU?>m- 
INO  AND  INTEREST  PLATE  DE- 
VEXXDPMENTS  SINCE  AUGUST  1,5. 
1971 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  in  read- 
ing the  terms  of  the  Treasury's  ne'wly 
announced  refunding  of  Its  November 
15th  maturing  securities.  I  am  struck  by 
the  fact  that  this  offering  dramatically 
points  up  the  very  constructive  develop- 
ment in  financial  markets  and  in  in- 
terest rates  that  have  lalten  place  since 
the  announcement  of  tlie  President'* 
New  Economic  Policy  on  August  15.  I 
would  like  to  call  some  of  ttkese  impor- 
tant developments  to  your  attention 

'Ilie  Treasury  announced  yesterday  its 
regijlar  refunding  of  $7.9  billion  note* 
and  bonds  maturing  November  15,  1971. 
Tlie  Treasury  is  oflering  the  holders  of 


these  November  maturities  the  right  to 
exchange  them  for  a  7  year  6  percent 
note  priced  to  yield  6.04  percent  and  a 
15  year  6  Hi  bond  to  yield  8  15  percent  In 
addition,  these  new  securities  are  also 
being  oflered  to  the  holders  of  $13.5  bil- 
lion of  issues  maturing  in  May  and  Au- 
gust 1972.  Thus,  the  Treasury  is  refund- 
ing its  maturing  Novemljer  1971  securi- 
ties and  prerefunding  some  of  its  May 
and  August  1972  maturities 

Thl.s  Treasury  financing  Ls  being  car- 
ried out  against  a  background  of  very 
favorable  bond  market  and  Interest  rate 
developments  since  August  15  Confi- 
dence in  the  success  of  the  New  Economic 
Policy  IS  lugh  in  the  financial  markets 
and  interest  rates  in  all  sectors  of  the 
capital  markets  are  down  sharply 

The  decline  in  Interest  rates  ij,  high- 
lighted when  we  compare  the  Interest 
rates  of  6.04  and  8.13  percent  on  the 
Treasury's  new  7  and  15  year  securities 
with  rates  of  7  06  and  7  11  percent  on 
i.ssues  offered  by  the  Treasury  for  5''4- 
ypar  and  10-year  maturities  in  late  July 
uf  tills  year  This  is  a  decrease  in  interest 
rate.s  of  approximately  one  full  percent- 
age point  or  about  14  percent  in  the  past 
2  months  'Virtually  all  of  this  citange  has 
urcurred  since  August  15  and  represents 
a  victory  for  the  administration's  New 
Economic  Policy 

Confidence  in  the  efTectiveness  of  the 
President's  program  in  achieving  its 
goal  of  stable  noninflattonary  economic 
growth  has  reduced  tlie  Inflationary  psy- 
chology that  has  accounted,  in  large 
measure,  for  the  excessively  high  Inter- 
est rates  we  have  had  in  recent  years. 
This  positive  change  in  public  attitudes 
is  reflected  in  declines  in  interest  rates. 
not  only  in  intermediate  and  longer  term 
U.S.  Treasury  securities,  but  in  all  other 
Important  markets  as  well.  For  example: 

Short-term  Treasury  bill  ratea — 90 
day.s — have  declined  from  S's  percent  on 
August  13  to  4*8  percent  at  present — tills 
is  a  decline  of  15  percent. 

High-grade  corporate  bond  Interest 
rates  have  declined  from  8.20  percent  in 
early  August  to  around  7.40  percent  now. 
a  drop  of  nearly  10  percent. 

Rates  on  10-year  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  bonds  have  declined  from  7  32  per- 
cent at  mid-August  to  6  56  percent  at 
present,  down  more  than  10  percent. 
Rates  on  other  Federal  agency  issues 
have  declined  similarly. 

Tlie  interest  ratea  tliat  State  and 
local  governments  pay  for  long-term 
fimds  for  public  projects  have  declmcd 
from  6  03  to  4  97  or  18  percent. 

The  commercial  bank  prime  lending 
rate  has  just  been  cut  to  5 '4  percent 
from  6  percent  prior  to  Augu.st  15 

In  the  housing  and  mortgage  markets. 
tliere  continues  to  be  a  very  large  flow 
of  savings  funds  into  financial  institu- 
tions Insured  savings  and  loan  assocl\- 
tlons,  for  example,  have  received  net  new 
savmgx  Inflows  of  $16  5  billion  In  the 
first  9  months  of  1971.  compared  with 
only  $2.0  billion  In  the  same  period  of 
1970  Other  savings  Institutions  are  also 
experiencing  strong  Inflows  This,  com- 
bined with  vigorous  Oovemment  pro- 
grams this  year  to  assist  the  mortgage 
market,  has  produced  a  record  volume 
of  hotising  starts  and  mortgage  lending 


Since  August  15.  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant twftening  in  mortgage  interest 
rates  as  evidenced,  for  example,  by 
recent  auctions  by  PNMA  of  commit- 
ments to  purchase  FHA  and  OI  mort- 
gages. In  late  July,  mortgage  yields  in 
these  auctions  averaged,  net  of  servicing. 
7  74  liercent,  but  by  October  18.  the.se 
interest  rates  had  declined  to  7.48  per- 
cent. Sunilar  rate  movements  have  been 
reported  in  conventional  mortgages  made 
by  savings  and  loan  tussoclations  around 
the  country.  Indicating  a  clear  easing  in 
the  costs  of  financing  housing  for  Amer- 
:c;in  families 

All  of  thl.s  poirits  up  the  fact  that  con- 
fidence in  and  public  support  for  the 
New  Economic  Policy  is  being  fully  re- 
flected in  a,  smoother  flow  of  credit  in  our 
financial  ."system  and  declining  interest 
rates  The  continued  success  of  tlie  New 
Pk:'oni>mic  Policy  in  reducing  Inflation 
and  inflationary  expectations  will,  based 
on  our  experience  since  AugiLst  15,  pro- 
duce further  reductions  m  Interest  rates 
which  are  consistent  with  economic 
growth  without  inflation. 

As  Secretary  Connally  said  on  October 
27  before  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee; 

In  the  light  of  this  experience.  Mr  Chair- 
man coupled  with  the  promise  of  con- 
tinued excellent  cooperation  from  the  Na- 
tion's lenders  I  believe  it  would  t>e  mofct  un- 
fortunate if  the  Congress  attempted  to  es- 
tablish any  sort  of  mandatory  celling  on 
Interest  rates  Things  are  going  the  way  both 
vou  and  the  administration  want  Let  us  not 
r'>ck  the  boat. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  STEVENSON 
BEFORE  CHICAGO  CRIME  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President.  Uie  dlsUn- 
guished  juiuor  Senator  from  Dlinois 
'  Mr.  SxrvKMsoN  1  recently  delivered  an 
excellent  address  before  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission 

In  that  address,  Senator  Stxvensoh 
presented  eloquently  and  forcefully  the 
compelling  arguments  for  control  of 
handguns,  the  instruments  of  .so  much  of 
the  violent  crime  with  which  our  Nation 
i.s  aflUcted. 

I  share  with  Senator  Stevenson  Uie 
conviction  Uiat  control  of  handguns  can 
contribute  substantially  to  reducing  the 
terrible  toll  of  violence  in  crime,  and  the 
terrible  ri.sks  faced  dally  by  our  peace 
officers,  without  infringing  on  the  rights 
of  legitimate  u-^rs  of  handguns.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  hl.-i  leadership  in  thlj^  fleld. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  con.scnt  that  the  text 
of  his  address  to  the  Chicago  Crime 
Commission  on  October  18.  1971,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection.  Uie  address 
v,as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows ; 
Aonarss   or   Am  ai   E    SrivrMSON   III.  to  thk 

Ckicaco   Csimk   Commission.    Octobe*    18, 

1971 

While  preparing  thl.i  addres.s  I  came  across 
the  statement  of  a  commentator  alarmed  by 
crime  and  violence  "The  land  Is  full  of 
bloody  crime."  he  wrote,  "and  the  city  Is  full 
>>f  violence  " 

The  wT>rds  are  not  from  an  editorial  In  one 
of   our   dally   papers    They   ars   not,   •«   you 
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might   su.spect.   from    a   campaign   speech   ci< 
the  last  few  political  seasons. 

They  are  from  the  Bible  the  Old  Tebta- 
raent.  at  that — the  book  of  Ezeklel. 

They  prove,  If  they  prove  anything  that 
the  affliction  of  crime  Is  an  ancient  one. 
Crime  and  violence  are  far  from  new 

Couditluaa  which  breed  It  may  change 
What  Is  new  Is  the  Intensity  of  concern  on 
the  part  of  citizens  across  the  Nation  about 
crime  In  America  Crime  Is  no  longer  a  local 
Issue  but  a  national  Issue,  dissected  in  the 
press  and  felt  In  W:wshlngton. 

In  1968.  81  per  cent  of  Americans  expressed 
their  belief,  according  to  the  Harris  poll,  that 
"law  and  order  have  broken  do'wn" 

This  concern  of  most  Americans  Is  not 
false  or  Illusory.  Crime  is  a  real  and  growUig 
affliction  of  America  And  with  the  increasing 
mobility  and  aiKinymity  of  our  society  It  Is 
Increasingly  a  national  problejii. 

■We  have  our  disagreements  about  the  re- 
liability of  crime  statistics  But  the  figures 
each  year  grow  more  alarming  They  are  more 
alarming  this  ye«Lr  despite  the  unprecedented 
efforts  of  the  Ju.stlce  Department  to  varnish 
the  statistics  of  the  FBI  with  self-ccngratu- 
latorj-  rhetoric. 

There  may  be  a  touch  of  paranoia  in  the 
widespread  fear  of  urban  Americans  to  walk 
the  streets  at  n!ght.  But  I,  for  one,  will  not 
adrlse  these  citizens  to  abandon  their 
caution. 

Fear  of  crime  exists  because  crime  exists; 
the  fear  Is  real  becavise  the  danger  Is  real  And 
the  crime  that  Is  most  feared  Is  violent 
crime     roblK-ry.  rape    as.?auU   and  murder 

Other  varieties  of  crime  In  Amtrica — while 
collar  crime,  organized  crime,  the  so-called 
property  crimes — Inspire  other  emotions: 
anger,  contempt,  sometlme-s  fascination.  1 
know  that  much  of  the  crime  commission's 
effort  In  the  past  has  been  fixed  upon  sever- 
ing the  corrupting  and  creeping  tenacles  of 
organized  crime  In  business  and  in  poliUcs. 
I  have  been  a  part  of  that  effort  in  the  past, 
and  I  t>eg  you  to  continue  untu  the  distant 
time  when  you  have  succeeded  and  the  need 
for  a  crime  commission  in  Chicago  uo  longer 
exists 

Today  I  want  to  sp>eak  of  the  fear  near  the 
heart  of  our  disquiet  a.-^  a  people  It  ttireatens 
cheap  and  easy  answers  and  legislative  gim- 
mickry, wire  tapping,  preventive  detention 
and  the  rest,  some  dangerous,  some  merely 
useless. 

'Violent  crime  causes  fear  It  commands  the 
fleeting  Indignation  of  the  candidate  whom, 
with  an  eye  on  the  next  election,  sees  the 
fears  of  one  against  another  It  should  com- 
mand the  -Steady,  sober,  statesmanlike  atten- 
tion of  all  citizens  and  leaders — as  it  does 
yours — whose  goal  is  a  tranquil,  self-con- 
fldent  and  free  society. 

Unfortunately,  the  recent  record  of  na- 
tional leadership  in  this  regard  is  not  a 
happy  one 

'We  have  been  subjected  to  campaigns  at 
the  highest  levels  In  which  the  offices  at 
stake  seemed,  at  times,  to  be  that  of  police 
chief  or  sheriff 

We  heard,  in  1968.  a  great  deal  of  law  and 
order  rhetoric.  We  hesrd  more  in  1970 

A  month  ago  the  Attorney  General,  speak- 
ing In  Washington  before  a  meeting  much 
like  this  one,  claimed  credit  for  the  adminis- 
tration In  Its  war  on  crime 

With  the  accession  of  his  party  to  the 
'White  House,  he  s.'ild.  "a  Nation  suddenly 
found  that  it  had  leadership  In  the  war  on 
crime"  The  result.  In  his  words  Is  that 
"fear  Is  being  swept  from  the  streets  of 
some — though  not  all—  American  cities  " 

Such  partisan  rhetoric  requires  us  to  study 
the  facts  unvarnished  by  tl.e  politicians  In 
tlie  Justice  Department. 

And  the  facts  are  these: 

In  1969,  total  crime  went  up  by  twelve 
per  cent;  violent  crimes — murder,  rape,  rob- 
bery and  assault — were  up  eleven  per  cent 


In  1970,  total  crimes  rose  eleven  per  cent; 
violent  crimes  rose  twelve  per  cent. 

In  1969  and  1970.  2.3  million  more  crimes 
were  committed  than  In  1967  and  1988. 

In  most  of  our  large  cities,  crime  has  been 
(in  the  Increase  since  1968  Exceptionally 
K>>ocl  police  work  on  the  local  level  has  en- 
abled a  few  cities — Including  Chicago — to 
buck  the  trend. 

In  1970  the  Chicago  crime  rate  ranked  fifth 
lowest  among  the  six  cities  ■with  a  populaUon 
of  one  million  or  more.  In  1971.  during  the 
first  six  months.  It  experienced  a  decrease 
In  the  number  of  serious  crimes  The  im- 
provement In  this  city  can  be  credited  to  the 
work  of  Its  law  enforcement  authorities  and 
their  supporters.  Including  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission  — not  to  seU-servlng  offi- 
cials in  Waslungton  and  in  Springfield. 

Upon  what  slender  thread,  then,  can  they 
boast  success  in  the  war  on  crime? 

The  slender  thread.  It  seems.  Is  that  the 
national  rate  of  Increase  In  crime  has  slowed 
That  crime  Increased  last  year  by  11.3  per 
cent — less  than  the  twelve  per  cent  Increase 
In  1970  and  the  rales  of  the  previous  fotu 
years. 

Less  partisan  observers  than  the  Attorney 
General  will  find   that  fact   cold  comfort. 

The  fact  is  that  the  number  of  crimes  is 
going  up — under  the  present  administra- 
tion as  under  the  past  ones. 

It  is  not  my  Inleutlon  to  Join  in  a  partisan 
numbers  game.  I  seek  only  to  point  out  that 
for  Presidents  and  Attorney  Generals  to  de- 
plore crime  is  not  to  deter  it  That  takes  ac- 
tion, not  White  House  rhetoric  and  Juggled 
statistics.  Crime  is  stil'  largely  a  mat  ler  for 
action  by  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
aided  by  national  resources  directed  selec- 
tively to  the  most  pressing  needs,  such  as 
corrections,  and  to  areas:  of  high  crime  rates, 
namely  our  cities,  both  of  which  are  still 
sadly  neglected  in  our  national  priorities. 

Crime,  especially  violent  crime,  though  it 
may  be  of  national  concern  and  receive  na- 
tional attention — is  essentially  a  local  prob- 
lem. 

There  are  ways  In  which  a  president  can 
exert  his  leadership  He  can.  for  example, 
bring  tj  bear  the  moral  power  of  his  high 
office  and  his  example  to  create  a  "reverence 
for  the  law" — a  phrase  which  I  borrow  from 
Abraiiam  Lincoln. 

A  President  can  deal  soberly,  unemotionally 
and  responsibly  with  crime  In  America, 
knowing  that  the  approach  to  the  affliction 
must  be  public — not  partisan  It  does  little 
good— and  can  do  much  harm — to  tar  the  op- 
position with  the  brush  of  "permissiveness", 
to  align  the  opposition  with  the  forces  of 
disorder,  to  Interfere  with  orderly  processes 
of  the  law.  as  lu  the  Manson  and  Calley  cases 

A  President  can.  In  the  troubled  area  of 
civil  rights,  declare  that  the  law  of  the  land 
shall  not  be  mocked;  that  la«-s  requiring 
equality  of  opportunity  in  the  schools,  li»  the 
voting  booths  and  In  our  nelghborhood.s  are 
sacred  laws  which  demand  obedience  If.  in- 
stead, he  chaoses  a  course  of  hesitancy,  or 
worse,  he  not  only  disillusions  those  who 
seek  equal  treatnient  but  Injures  our  respect 
for  law. 

A  President  can  In  Iulfi.lUng  his  duties 
under  the  law  strive  for  excellence  But  If 
instead  his  nominees  to  the  Nation's  highest 
court  are  dlstlngrulshed  chiefly  by  their  ab- 
sence of  distinction,  all  of  us  In  a  system 
which  depends  upon  respect  for  the  law  suf- 
fer. Marshall.  Holmes.  Brandels.  Frankfurter 
and  Black  exalted  not  only  the  court,  but 
the  rule  of  law.  Mediocrity  denaeans  the  court 
and  demeans  the  law 

Tlie  President  and  our  legislatures  at  all 
levels  can  act  to  diminish  violence  In  Amer- 
ica: to  banish  fear  and  to  save  lives.  I  could 
speak  of  drug  abuse,  of  tough,  but  oomipas- 
sionate,  criminal  laws,  of  our  courts  and  cor- 
rections and  the  needs  of  <  ur  law  enforce- 
ment authorities. 


But  today  I  would  talk  about  an  elementary 
easy  step  toward  reducing  crime  and  violence 
which  we  alone,  of  all  the  advanced  nations 
on  earth,  we  have  not  taken  We  haven't 
controlled  the   possession   of  pistols 

For  all  the  talk  of  law  and  order  and  all 
the  While  House  conferences  carefully  con- 
trived. It's  still  better  to  appease  the  gun 
lobtjy.  It's  more  Important  to  win  the  next 
election  than  to  stop  crime  by  gun.  coercion 
by  gun,  killing  by  gun. 

The  fear  of  crime  In  America  Is  first  and 
forem<3St.  a  fear  of  violence.  And  violence  in 
America  is.  first  and  foremost,  violence  by 
gun.  Violence  against  citizens  and  violence 
against  policemen  in  the  performance  of  thetr 
duty. 

It   is   time   to  stem  that   violence 
The   dimensions   of   the   problem   are   well 
known  and  staggering 

Total  casualties  from  civilian  gunfire  in 
our  century  exceed  our  military  casualties  In 
all  our  wars,  from  the  Revolution  through 
Vietnam 

Each  year  more  than  twenty  thousand  citi- 
zens are  killed  and  200.000  maimed  or  In- 
jured by  guns. 

The  Nation  has  become  an  arsenal — 'with 
private  ownership  of  guns  estimated  from 
50  to  200  million 

Between  1964  a;id  1970  armed  robberies  in- 
creased 198  pjercent.  63  percent  of  the  armed 
robberies  were  committed  with  guns.  65  per 
cent  of  all  murders  are  committed  with  guns 
And  the  villain  m  this  grisly  pageant  of 
crime  and  death  is  the  handgun  the  pistol — 
too  easily  obtained,  too  easily  concealed,  too 
easily  used  to  coerce,  malm  and  kii; 

In  Washington,  one  day's  crime  news  in  the 
Washington  Post  reveals  the  problem  in 
starkly  vivid  terms 

"The  youth  drew  a  gun  .    ." 
"The  men.  one  with  a  handgun     .  .  took  his 
money  .  .  ." 

".    .   a   man    with   a   revolver   confronted 
them  .  .  ." 

"...  I  have  a  gun,"  the  man  said  .  .  . 
And  so  on 

On  one  day  September  20,  twenty  seven 
robberies  were  reported,  twenty  six  involved 
the  use  of  handguns 

Nationally  the  crime  gnn  Is  the  handgun. 
Though  only  27  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  fire- 
arms are  handguns,  they  account  for  most 
firearm  assaults: 

76  per  cent  of  firearms  homicides  In  1967. 
86   per  cent   of  firearms   assaults. 
i*6  per  cent  of  firearms  robberies. 
In    the   •words   of   the   President's   own   vio- 
lence commission  staff    "The  handgun  is  the 
dominant    firearm    used    in    homicide.   "When 
firearms  are  involved  in  an  assault  and  rob- 
bery      .      the  handgun  is  almost  invariably 
the  weapon" 

Police  and  law  enforcement  officials  are 
rightly  alarmed  about  the  spread  of  hand- 
gun violence  The  policeman  In  the  line  of 
duty  is  a  prime  target  for  the  plsto; -wielding 
offender 

in  the  last  decade  633  poUcemen  were 
murdered  In  the  nation  — most  of  them  \ii;th 
guns:  most  of  them  with  handguns.  Last 
year  73  per  cent  of  all  the  policemen  kiUed 
in  the  line  of  duly  in  the  nation  where 
killed  at  the  poitit  of  a  pistol 

In  Chicago  ten  officers  were  slain  last 
year  five  so  far  this  year  The  most  re- 
cent. Patrolman  WUliam  Johiison  of  H<uii- 
Iln  Avenue,  died  September  26  He  was  shot 
through  the  heart  by  a  plstoj 

Police  commissioner  Patrick  Murphy  of 
New  "Vork  testified  recently  In  W&siiington. 
"Ten  tiroes  this  year.'  he  said : 

"I  have  had  to  witness  the  burial  of  one 
of  my  zzken  struck  down  in  the  line  of  duty 
by  a  killer.  Nine  of  the  ten  were  shot  to 
death,  and  eight  of  the  nine  were  murderwi 
with  Ulegal  handguns  .  .  .  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  other  New  York  policemen 
have    been    subjected    to    handgun    assaults 
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thU  year.  Some  of  them  have  be«n  seriously 
Injured — clinging  tenuously  to  life  at  this 
very  moment. "  The  median  age  of  the  mur- 
dered offlcers,  across  the  nation.  Is  thirty 
years.  Th«y  are  struck  down  In  the  prime 
of  life. 

Once  again,  the  renix^rLse  of  the  national 
administration  to  this  violence  Is  more 
rhetoric  than  action. 

In  the  face  of  growing  violence  against 
policemen,  this  administration  has  proposed 
not  to  save  the  policemen,  but  to  pay  their 
widows! 

It  has  prop>o8ed,  not  to  act  against  the 
plague  of  handguns,  but  to  provide  •50,- 
000  to  the  families  of  slain  policemen  I  pro- 
posed th*t  In  the  last  campaign— but  It  Isn't 
enough  to  pay  the  widows.  The  inescapable 
truth  ta  that  the  White  House  Is  more  In- 
terested In  exploiting  the  Uvea  of  policemen 
than  In  saving  them.  It  still  has  given  us 
no  proposal  to  reduce  the  traffic  In  hand- 
guns; to  stem  the  bloodshed  from  hand- 
gun violence;  to  save  the  lives  of  law  en- 
forcement offlcers.  And  all  the  indications 
are  that  It  wont.  . 

It   Is   time  for  Congress  to  act.  ' 

I  will,  therefore,  submit  to  the  Senate  a 
bUl  to  stop  the  spread  of  handgun  violence. 

Its    provUlons    will    t>«    clear    and    simple: 

It  applies  to  handguns  only — the  chief 
weap>ons  of  violent  crime   In   America. 

It  requires  every  handgun  to  be  registered 
and  that  every  person  owning  a  handgun 
obtain  a  Federal  license  It  Interferes  In  no 
way  with  State  laws  and  regulations  concern- 
ing gun  licensing  and  ownership  It  applies 
to  workUng  pistols  only — not  antiques  or  rep- 
licas. And,  though  It  requires  that  sports- 
men and  target  shooters,  like  myself,  obtain 
a  license.  It  does  not  threaten  their  owner- 
ship of  pistols. 

This  bill  wUl  require  that  a  handgun  owner 
be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age.  that  he  be 
free  of  alcohoUslWdrug  addiction  or  mental 
disease 

It  requires  that  he  be  free  of  any  criminal 
conviction  carrying  more  than  one  year's  im- 
prisonment; that  he  Is  not  a  fugitive  from 
Justice,  and  that  he  demonstrate,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  licensing  authority,  that 
his  ownership  of  a  handgun  is  for  a  legiti- 
mate purpose;  and  that  he  Is  mentally  and 
physically  fit  to  own  and  use  a  pistol 

The  bill  restricts  the  Importation,  manu- 
facture and  transfer  of  second  hand.  •'Junk" 
and  unregistered  guns. 

It  sets  up  penalties  for  violators  Imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  Ave  years,  a  flue  of  »5,000 
or  both. 

This  bill  Is  a  workable  and  practical  answer 
U)  the  plague  of  handgun  violence  It  recog- 
nizes the  legitimate  u.ses  for  guns  It  also 
recognizes  that  you  don't  shoot  ducks  with  a 
Biiub   nosed     38 

To  those  who  believe  the  slogan  that  crimi- 
nals—  not  guns — commit  crimes.  I  would  say 
this  Criminals  cause  crimes— and  handguns 
are  the  principal  Instruments  of  the  death 
and  Injury  they  cause  Other  instruments  of 
Injury — cars,  even  dogs,  are  licensed.  There's 
no  Instrument  more  sinister  than  the  lethal, 
concealable  pistol  If  a  gun  Is  not  used  In  a 
crime,  the  chance  of  death  Is  five  times  less. 
Any  p>ollceman  knows  that  a  suspect  who 
n.ust  rely  upon  a  knife,  a  twttle  or  his  flsts 
Is  not  so  bold  and  not  so  dangerous. 

There  are  those  who  point  out  that  gun 
control  laws  in  the  past  have  been  le»>8  than 
effective  They  are  right  Our  present  gun 
laws  are  a  patchwork  of  20.000  laws — some 
ancient,  vmie  unenforced  <ir  unenforceable, 
ail  UiO  narrow  and  Uxi  Inconsistent  t')  be 
iiHtlonally  effective  But  this  is  an  argninent 
f'T    not   against,  effective   national   Isws 

rhe  evidence  1?  strong  that  In  cities — such 
as  Boston  and  New  York — where  gun  control 
Is  strict,  the  tise  of  guns  in  homicides  U 
lees 

More  than  40  f>er  cent  leas  than  the  na- 
Uonal    percentage    in    New    York. 

30  per  cent  leas  In  Boston. 


And  the  evidence  Is  clear  that  in  regions 
where  gur-s  are  most  numerous — the  South 
and  West — violent  crimes  Involving  guns  are 
at  their  wcrst. 

The  risks  of  handgun  ownership,  for  all  but 
the  most  convincing  reasons,  outweigh  the 
benefits.  And  we  who  are  law  abiding  ought 
to  gladly  accept  the  minor  Inconvenience  of 
restricted  handgun  ownership) — In  order  to 
control  the  spread  of  criminal  violence  in 
America. 

This  bli:  Is  a  compromise  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  those  who  unrealLstlcally  propose 
to  outlaw  all  handguns  and  those  on  the 
other  hand  who  resist  any  effort  to  control 
the  possession  and  ownership  of  any  guns. 
It  recognizes  that  many  crimes  are  com- 
mitted In  moments  of  passion,  the  violence 
made  possible  by  the  easy  accessibility  of 
pistols.  It  recognizes  the  need  of  law  en- 
forcement authorities  for  means  to  disarm 
and  prosecute  those  apprehended  in  the 
possession  of  unlicensed  handguns.  It  offers 
the  law  enforcement  authorities  a  chance 
to  trace  handguns  used  In  the  commission 
of  crimes  to  the  offenders  It  offers  a  means 
of  cutting  back  on  the  accidental  Injuries 
caused  by  the  easy  accessibility  to  hand- 
guns. 

The  public  dialogue  Is  divided  between  the 
extremes  between  charges  of  permissive- 
ness on  the  one  hand  and  of  repression  on 
the  other  between  rhetoric  which  breeds 
fear  and  rhetoric  which  breeds  pa-sslvlty;  be- 
tween conservatives  who  believe  we  are  a 
soft  society  and  liberals  who  believe  we  are 
a  sick  society 

None  of  them.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  right 
Im  not  ready  to  admit  that  we  are.  and 
must  be.  In  urban  America,  a  gun-totIng  so- 
ciety— some  vestige  of  an  Imaginary  wild  west 
past  glorlf.ed  In  the  movies  and  on  the  tele- 
vision screens. 

I  am  not  ready  to  adnilt  either  that  we 
are  a  sick  society  which  nurtures  violence; 
that  we  are  more  violent  or  bloodthirsty  than 
other  men  in  other  lands  The  evidence  does 
luit  prove  that  we  are  Innately  violent;  but 
It  Is  clear  that  we  have  failed  to  keep  guns 
away  from  violent  men 

It  Is  time  to  find  some  common  ground. 

It  l8  time  now  to  correct  the  ancient 
failure 

It  Is  time  to  stop  the  bloodshed  that  hand- 
guns bring 

It  Is  time  t<:i  erase,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
the  fear  that  handguns  spread. 

It  la  time  to  protect  the  lives — of  citizens, 
of  policemen — that  handguns  endanger. 

In  doing  so.  we  will  not  damage  any  lib- 
erty which  free  and  lawful  men  enjoy. 

We  wll!  Instead,  honor  the  Intention  of 
those  whose  purpo.se  when  they  founded  our 
Nation,  was  "to  form  a  more  perfect  union; 
to  establish  Justice;  to  ensure  domestic  tran- 
quility." 


PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING 
WELFARE  SYSTEM 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President.  In  recent 
weeks  I  have  had  occa.sion  to  Invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  several  impor- 
tant essays  by  respected  thinkers  dealing 
with  the  problems  confronting  our 
welfare  s.vstem. 

Among  those  was  an  essay  by  Prof  Na- 
than Olazer.  of  Harvard  University. 
Today  I  Invite  attention  to  another  re- 
cent article  by  Profes.sor  Olazer. 

This  essay,  entitled  "The  LimlLs  of  So- 
cial Policy.  "  i«  from  the  September  l.ssue 
of  Commentary,  a  journal  which,  along 
with  the  Public  Interest — to  which  Pro- 
fessor Olazer  frequently  contributes — is 
doing  noble  work  in  addressing  the  most 
complex  and  Importtint  domestic  prob- 
lems of  the  day. 


He  defines  his  subject — social  policy — 
in  this  way; 

The  term  "social  policy"  is  very  elastic.  I 
use  it  to  describe  all  those  public  policies 
which  have  developed  in  the  past  hundred 
years  t-o  protect  families  and  Individuals  from 
the  accidents  of  Industrial  and  urban  life, 
and  which  try  to  maintain  a  decent  mini- 
mum of  living  conditions  for  all.  The  heart 
of  social  policy  Is  the  relief  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor  and  11  is  In  that  sense  I  use  the 
term  here. 

Professor  Olazer  gives  special  empha- 
sis to  two  propasitions: 

M)  S(V-Ial  policy  Is  an  effort  to  deal  with 
the  breakdown  of  traditional  ways  of  han- 
dling distress  These  traditional  mechanisms 
are  located  primarily  In  the  family,  but  al«o 
In  the  ethnic  group,  the  neighborhood,  and 
In  such  organizations  as  the  church  and  the 
landsmanS'^haft . 

(2)  In  Its  effort.s  to  deal  with  the  break- 
down of  these  traditional  structures,  how- 
ever, social  policy  tends  to  encourage  their 
further  weakening.  There  Is.  then,  no  sea 
of  misery  against  which  we  are  making 
steady  headway.  Our  efforts  to  deal  with 
distress   themselves   Increase    distress 

Professor  Olazer  thinks  the  limited  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  social  policies  reflect 
three  factors — limitations  of  resources, 
the  professionalization  of  services,  a  lack 
of  knowledge— and  he  adds: 

But  aside  from  these  problems  of  cost,  of 
professionalization.  and  of  knowledge,  there 
Is  the  simple  reality  that  every  piece  of  so- 
cial policy  substitutes  for  some  traditional 
arrangement,  whether  gof)d  or  bad.  a  new  ar- 
rangement In  which  public  authorities  take 
over,  at  least  in  part,  the  role  of  the  family, 
of  the  ethnic  and  nelght>orhood  group,  or  of 
the  voluntary  association  In  doing  so.  social 
policy  weakens  the  position  of  these  tradi- 
tional agents,  and  further  encourages  needy 
people  to  depend  on  the  government,  rather 
than  on  the  traditional  structures,  for  help. 
Perhaps  this  Is  the  basic  force  behind  the 
ever  growing  demand  for  social  policy,  and 
its  frequent  failure  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

All  Senators  know  that  in  the  not  very 
remote  future  we  will  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  ■welfare  crisis  In  this  coun- 
try. If  Professor  Glazer  is  correct,  and  I 
believe  he  is,  our  first  task  will  not  be  to 
"solve"  the  crisis,  but  rather  to  make  an 
intelligent  attempt  to  ease  it  a  bit  with- 
out making  matters  worse.  Anyone  even 
slightly  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of 
this  enveloping  crisis  will  imderstand 
that  the  success  of  even  this  modest  ven- 
ture is  by  no  means  certain. 

Specifically,  Professor  Glazer  suggests 
.serious  reasons  for  doubting  whether  the 
family  as.si.stance  program  as  currently 
conceived  will  be  more  help  than  hin- 
drance to  our  attempt  to  ease  the  wel 
fare  crisis. 

He  points  out  that  the  four  principle 
cliaracteristics  of  this  program— inclu- 
sion of  the  working  poor,  ■work  Incentives, 
grants  divorced  from  services  and  the 
stigma  of  investigation,  the  requirement 
that  the  able-bodied  register  for  work  or 
Job-training — are  already  in  operation  in 
New  York  where,  perhaps  not  coinciden- 
tally,  the  welfare  crisis  is  most  severe. 

As  Professor  Glazer  says: 

The  dilemma  of  Income  maintenance  Is 
that,  on  the  one  hand.  It  permits  the  p>oor 
to  live  better,  but  on  the  other.  It  reduces 
their  incentive  to  set  up  and  maintain  those 
cloee  unlu  of  self-svipport — family  In  the 
first   case,   but   also   larger   umta — that   have 
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always,  Ixith  in  the  past  aiid  siUl   in  large 
measure  today,  formed  the  fabric  of  society, 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
profit  from  another  of  Professor  Glazer  s 
important  essays,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "The  Limits  of  Social  Policy" 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TKx  LiMrrs  OF  Social  Polict 
(By  Nathan  Qlaserl 

There  Is  a  general  sense  thnt  we  face  a 
crisis  In  social  policy,  and  In  almoet  all  Its 
branches.  Whether  this  crisis  derives  from  the 
backwardness  of  the  United  States  In  social 
policy  generally,  the  revolt  of  the  blacks, 
the  fiscal  plight  of  the  cities,  the  failure  of 
national  leadership,  the  Inherent  complexity 
of  the  problems,  or  the  weakening  of  the  na- 
tional fiber,  and  what  weight  we  may  ascribe 
to  these  and  other  causes,  are  no  easy  ques- 
tions to  settle  I  believe  there  is  much  at  fault 
with  the  way  we  generally  think  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  I  wlsij  to  suggest  another  approach. 

The  term  "social  pKjllcy'  Is  very  elastic  I 
use  It  to  describe  all  those  public  policies 
which  have  developed  In  the  past  hiindred 
years  to  protect  famUies  and  Individuals  from 
the  accidents  of  Industrial  and  urban  life, 
and  which  try  to  maintain  a  decent  mini- 
mum of  living  conditions  for  all  •  The  heart 
of  social  pwllcy  Is  the  relief  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  and  It  Is  la  that  sense  I  use 
the  term  here. 

Tliere  are.  I  believe,  two  prevailing  and 
antagonistic  views  of  social  policy. 

One — I  will  call  It  the  ■'liberal"  view — 
operates  with  a  model  of  the  social  world  in 
Which  that  world  l£  seen  as  having  under- 
gone progressive  Improvement  for,  roughly, 
the  past  hundred  years.  The  unimproved 
world,  in  this  view,  was  the  world  of  early  aikd 
high  Industrialism.  Market  forces  prevailed 
unobstructed,  or  nearly  so  The  enormous 
Inequalities  they  created  in  wealth,  power, 
and  status  were  added  to  the  still  largely  un- 
reduced inequalities  of  the  pre-lndustrlal 
world.  This  situation,  which  meant  that  most 
men  lived  in  squalor  while  a  few.  profltlng 
from  the  labor  of  the  many,  lived  In  great 
luxury,  was  seen  by  a  developing  social  con- 
science as  both  evil  and  dangerous.  It  was 
evil  because  of  the  huge  Inequalltlee  that 
Characterized  it  and  because  of  its  failure 
to  Insure  a  decent  minimum  at  the  bottom 
levels;  and  it  was  dangerous  because  It  en- 
couraged the  destitute  to  rebellion  against 
Industry  and  the  state.  Consequently,  in 
Bismarck's  Germany,  and  somewhat  later  on 
in  England,  conservative  stales  grew  worried 
about  rebellion  and  worklngmen  began  to  be 
protected  against  complete  penury  In  old  age 
or  In  times  of  unemployment  through  In- 
dustrial accident  arid  illness;  small  begin- 
nings were  also  made  In  helping  them  cover 
some  of  the  costs  of  medical  care.  Gradually, 
such  measures  of  protection  were  extended 
to  cover  other  areas  like  housing,  and  were 
made  available  to  broader  and  broader  classes 
of  people 


•This  deflnlton  excludes  measures  aimed 
at  intluenclng  the  entire  economic  or  physical 
environment,  even  though  such  measures 
certainly  have  some  claim  to  be  considered 
as  falling  within  the  realm  of  social  policy 
and  may  well  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their 
effect  on  those  vulnerable  elements  of  the 
population  who  are  the  special  target  of  so- 
cial policy.  Education,  too.  falls  Increasingly 
Into  the  sphere  of  social  policy,  particularly 
when  It  IS  seen  as  a  means  of  protecting  peo- 
ple from  poverty  and  destitution.  The  same  Is 
true  of  the  control  of  crime,  particularly  if 
we  see  It  as  a  response  to  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion, I  shall,  however,  exclude  both  these 
areas  from  my  discussion. 


In  Uie  liberal  view.  then,  we  have  a  sea 
of  misery,  scarcely  diminished  at  all  by  vol- 
untary charitable  efforts.  Governmeni  then 
starta  moving  in,  setting  up  dikes,  pushing 
back  the  sea  and  reclaiming  the  land,  so  to 
speak.  In  this  view.  whUe  new  Issues  may 
be  presented  for  public  policy,  they  are  never 
rettlly  new — rather,  they  are  only  newly  rec- 
ognized as  issues  demanding  public  inter- 
vention. Thus  the  liberal  point  of  view  Is 
paradoxically  calculated  to  make  us  feel  both 
guiltier  and  more  arrogant.  We  feel  guiily 
for  not  having  recognized  and  acted  on  In- 
justices and  deprivations  earlier,  but  we  also 
feel  complacently  superior  in  comparison  to 
our  forebears,  who  did  noi  recognise  or  act 
on  them  at  all. 

I  have  given  a  rather  sliarp  and  perhaps 
caricatured  picture  of  the  liberal  view.  Lib- 
erals are  of  course  an-are  that  new  needs — • 
and  not  simply  new  recognitions  of  old 
needs — arise.  Nevertheless,  the  tj-pical  stance 
of  the  liberal  In  dealing  with  Issues  of  social 
pyollcy  is  blame — not  of  the  unfortunates. 
tho.se  suffering  from  the  Ills  that  the  social 
policy  Is  meant  to  remove,  but  of  society, 
of  the  political  system  and  its  leaders.  The 
liberal  stance  Is:  for  every  pi-oblem  there  Is 
a  policy,  and  even  if  the  problem  is  relatively 
new,  the  social  system  and  the  political  sys- 
tem must  be  Indicted  for  falling  to  tackle 
it  earlier. 

Tliere  Is  another  element  in  the  liberal 
\  lew.  It  sees  vested  Interests  as  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  institution  of  new  social  poli- 
cies. One  such  Interest  oonsisu  simply  of 
those  who  are  better  off — those  not  In  need 
of  the  social  policy  In  question,  who  resist 
it  because  of  the  Increase  In  taxes  But  other 
kinds  of  obstructive  interests  are  also  there: 
real -estate  people  and  landlords  in  the  field 
of  housing,  employers  subject  to  payroll 
taxes  in  the  field  of  social  security,  doctors 
in  the  field  of  medical  care,  and  so  on. 

Despite  the  assumption  here  of  a  conflict 
pitting  liberals  against  oonservatives,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  main  premises  behind  this 
general  picture  of  social  policy  are  today 
hardly  less  firmly  held  by  conservatives  than 
they  are  by  liberals  In  the  American  con- 
text, conservatives  will  differ  from  liberals 
because  they  want  to  move  more  slon»-ly.  give 
more  consideration  to  established  Interests. 
keep  taxes  from  going  up  too  high.  They  will 
on  occasion  express  a  stronger  concern  for 
traditional  \-alues — work,  the  family,  sexual 
restraint  But  on  the  whole  the  line  dividing 
liberals  from  conservatives  gro^-s  steadily 
fainter  The  Family  Assistance  Program,  the 
major  new  reform  of  the  welfare  system  pro- 
posed by  the  Nixon  administration,  will  illus- 
trate my  point.  Anyone  who  reads  through 
the  Congreeslonal  hearings  on  this  propKKal 
win  be  hard  put  to  distinguish  liberals  from 
oonservatives  In  temru  of  any  naive  division 
between  those  who  favor  the  expansion  of 
social  policy  and  those  who  oppose  It. 

It  is  not  orUy  In  America  that  one  sees  the 
merging  of  libera]  and  conservative  views  on 
social  policy,  and  not  only  today  Bismarck 
after  all  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  his- 
tory of  modern  social  policy  In  the  countries 
of  northwest  Europe,  the  differences  over 
social  policy  between  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives are  even  naxrower  than  thev  are  in  this 
country  In  England,  very  often  the  issue 
seems  to  turn  on  such  questions  as  what 
kind  of  charges  should  be  Imposed  by  the 
National  Health  Service  for  eyeglasses  or 
prescrlpuons.  It  was  this  kind  of  reduction 
in  the  conflicts  over  basic  values  In  advanced 
indusulal  societies  that  in  the  1950's  led 
Raymond  Arx>n  and  Daniel  Bell  to  formulate 
their  Ideas  about  "the  end  of  Ideology  "  And 
while  in  the  l»eO's  all  the  old  Ideologies  re- 
turned to  these  countries  In  force.  U  remains 
true  that  Ideological  battles  between  major 
political  parties  have  been  startllngly  re- 
duced in  intensity   since  World  War  II ' 

Having  Incorporated  the  conservative  point 
of  view  on  social  policy  into  the  liberal.  I  will 


go  on  to  the  only  other  major  perspect, ve 
that  nieans  much  today,  the  radical.  7  he 
radical  perspective  on  social  policy  comes  i.'i 
many  variants,  but  they  can  all  be  summed 
up  quite  simpl>- :  If  the  liberal,  and  increas- 
ingly the  conservative  believer  that  for 
every  problem  there  must  t>e  a  specific  sluii- 
tion.  the  radical  believet  that  there  cat:  be 
no  particular  solutions  to  particular  prob- 
lems, but  only  a  general  solution,  which  is 
a  trau&formalion  in  the  nature  of  society 
ii^l.'. 

This  point  of  view  has  consequences.  Just 
as  the  liberal  point  o'.  view  does  I:  lor  ex- 
ample, Uie  conservative  proposes  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income  o:  »l,6rxi  for  a  Janiily  of 
four,  and  the  liberal  proposes  that  the  fig'ore 
be  doubled  or  tripled,  the  radical  will  feel 
quite  free  to  demand  an  even  higher  mini- 
mum. He  knows  that  his  figure  is  unlikely 
to  be  adopted,  but  he  also  knows  that  he  can 
Cite  this  failure  as  proof  of  his  contention 
that  the  system  cannot  accomnaodate  decent 
social  demands.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
policy  or  something  like  it  Is  taken  seriously, 
he  can  hope  for  a  greater  degree  of  clasF  con- 
flict as  demands  that  are  very  dlfBcult  tc  im- 
plement are  publicized  and  considered.  And 
even  if  his  p^:)licy  Is  implemented,  the  radical 
remains  firm  lii  his  faith  that  nothing  has 
changed,  the  new  policy  Is  arter  all  only  a 
palliative;  it  does  not  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  or  if  It  does  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  It  gets  there  only  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  getting  to  the  heart  of  the  largest 
matters  of  all.  Indeed,  one  of  the  Important 
teneits  of  radicalism  Is  that  nothing  ever 
changes  short  of  the  final  ap>ocalyptlc  revolu- 
tionary moment  when  everything  changes 

As  against  these  two  perspectives — the  one 
that  believes  in  a  solution  to  every  problem 
and  the  other  that  beUeves  in  no  solution  to 
any  problem  save  revolutionary  change— I 
want  to  present  a  somewhat  different  view  of 
social  policy  This  view  is  based  on  two  prop- 
ositions: 

*  1  I  Social  pK>llcy  is  an  effort  to  deal  with 
the  breakdown  of  traditiona'.  ways  of  han- 
dling distress.  These  traditional  mechanisms 
are  located  primarily  In  the  family,  but  also 
ui  the  ethnic  group,  the  neighborhood  and 
in  such  organizations  as  the  chtirch  and  the 
ianisTnanschaft . 

i2i  In  Its  eHort  to  deal  with  the  break- 
down of  these  traditional  structures,  how- 
ever, social  policy  tends  to  encourage  their 
further  weakening.  There  is,  then,  no  sea  of 
misery  against  which  we  are  making  steady 
headway  Our  eHorts  to  deal  with  distress 
ihenMeives  increase  distress 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  any  aatomatic 
law.  I  do  suggest  processes 

One  is  the  well-known  revolution  of  rising 
expectations.  This  revolution  is  Itself  fed  by 
social  policies.  Their  promise.  Inadequately 
realized,  leaves  behind  a  higher  level  of  e.x- 
f)ectatlon.  which  a  new  round  of  social  pol- 
icy must  attempt  to  meet,  and  with  the 
san.e  consequences  In  any  case,  by  the  na- 
ture of  democratic  (and  )><^rhaps  not  only 
democratic)  politics  again  and  agam  more 
must  be  promised  than  can  l>e  delivered 
These  promises  are  I  believe  the  chief  mech- 
anisms In  educating  people  to  higher  ex- 
pectations But  they  are,  of  course,  rein- 
forced by  the  enornK>us  impact  of  mass 
literacy,  the  mass  media,  and  expanding 
levels  of  education  Rising  expectations  con- 
tinually enlarge  the  sea  of  felt  and  perceived 
miserr,  whatever  may  happen  to  it  in  actual- 
ity 

Paralleling  the  revoiutjon  of  rising  expecta- 
tions, and  adding  similarly  to  the  Increasing 
dlfliculUes  of  social  policy  is  the  revolution 
of  equality  This  is  the  nxist  powerful  social 
force  in  the  modern  world  Perhaps  only 
TocquevUle  saw  Its  awesome  potency.  For  it 
not  only  expresses  a  demand  for  equality  in 
political  rights  and  in  political  power,  it 
also  represents  a  demand  for  equality  in  e<x>- 
nomlc  power,  in  social  status  in  authority  in 
everv  sphere    .fnd  Just  as  there  is  no  point  at 
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which  the  sea  of  misery  la  finally  drained, 
3t).  loo,  la  there  no  point  at  which  the  equal- 
ity revolution  can  come  to  an  end.  if  only 
because  as  It  proceeds  we  become  ever  more 
sensitive  to  smaller  and  smaller  degrees  of 
iMequallty  More  Important,  different  types 
and  forms  of  equality  Inevitably  emerife  to 
contradict  each  other  as  we  move  away  from 
a  socl^  jM  nxed  scclal  orders  ■From  each 
accordljri^'to  his  abilities,  to  each  according 
to  hWneed":  so  goes  one  uf  the  greatest  of 
the  sIuganK  Invoked  as  a  lest  of  equality  But 
the  very  slogan  itself  already  Incorporates 
two  terms — ■abilities"  and  needs" — that 
open  the  way  for  a  Justification  of  Inequal- 
ity We  live  dally  with  the  consequences  of 
the  fact  that  equal  treatment  of  Individuals 
does  not  necessarily  lead  to  "equality"  for 
groups  And  we  can  point  to  a  ho«t  of  other 
contradictions  as  well  which  virtually  guar- 
antee that  the  slogan  of  "equality  '  In  any 
society  at  all  will  continue  to  arouse  pas- 
sions and  lead  to  dlsconterit 

But  in  addition  to  the  revolution  In  rising 
expectations  and  the  revolution  of  equality. 
8vx;lal  policy  Itself,  In  almost  every  Held,  cre- 
ates new  and  I  would  argue,  unmanageable 
demands  It  Is  Illusory  to  see  social  policy 
only  as  making  an  Inroad,  on  a  problem; 
there  are  dynamic  aspects  to  any  p<illcy, 
such  that  It  also  erpand!<  the  problem, 
change!!  the  problem,  generates  fur' her  prob- 
lems. And  for  a  number  of  rea.S'>nH,  social 
policy  fltids  It  Impossible  to  deal  adequately 
with  these  new  demands  that  follow  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  original   mea.sure8. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these  reasons 
Is  the  limitation  of  resources  We  In  this 
country  suffer  from  the  Illusion  that  there  Is 
enough  tied  up  In  the  arms  budget  to  satisfy 
all  our  social  needs  Yet  If  we  look  at  a  coun- 
try like  Sweden,  which  spends  relatively  lit- 
tle for  arms — and  which,  owing  to  lu  small 
size,  Its  low  rate  of  population  growth,  and 
Ita  ethnic  homogeneity,  presents  a  much 
more  moderate  range  of  s.  cial  problems  than 
does  the  United  states  we  will  see  how 
even  the  most  enlightened  most  scientific, 
least  confllct-rldden  effort  to  deal  with  so- 
cial problems  leads  to  a  tax  budget  which 
takes  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product. 

And  new  items  are  already  emerging  on 
Sweden's  agenda  of  social  demands  that 
should  raise  that  percentage  even  higher  For 
example,  at  present  only  a  small  proportion 
of  Swedes  go  on  to  higher  education  Housing 
Is  still  In  short  supply  and  does  not  .satisfy 
a  good  part  of  the  population  And  presum- 
ably Swedish  radicals,  growing  In  number  are 
capable  of  formulating  additional  demands, 
not  so  pressing,  that  would  require  further 
Increases  In  taxation— if,  that  is,  any  society 
can  go  much  beyond  a  taxation  rate  of  40 
per  cent  of  Its  Gross  National  Product 

In  thlfl  country,  of  course,  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  By  comparison  with  Sweden 
and  with  other  developed  nations  (Prance, 
Weat  Germany,  and  England  i  our  taxes  are 
still  relatively  low.  and  there  Is  that  huge  8 
per  cent  of  the  ONP  now  devoted  to  arms  and 
war  that  might  be  diverted,  at  least  In  part, 
to  the  claims  of  social  policy  But  social  de- 
mands could  easily  keep  up  with  the  new 
resources.  We  now  .spend  between  e  and  7 
per  cent  of  the  ONP  on  education,  and  about 
as  much  on  health  It  would  be  no  trick  at  all 
to  double  our  expenditures  on  education,  or 
on  health,  simply  by  taking  account  of  pro- 
posals already  made  by  leading  experts  In 
these  fields.  We  could  with  no  difficulty  find 
enormous  expenditures  to  make  In  the  field  of 
housing.  And  quite  serious  proposals  (X  be- 
lieve they  are  serious)  are  now  put  forward 
for  a  guaranteed  minimum  Income  of  »6.500 
tat  a  family  of  four,  with  no  restrictions. 

My  point  Is  not  that  we  either  could  not  or 
should  not  raise  taxes  and  use  the  arms  budg- 
et for  better  things.  It  Is  that,  when  we  look 
at  projected  needs,  and  at  the  experience  of 
Other  countries,  we  know  that  even  with  a 


much  smal.er  arms  budget  and  much  higher 
taxes,  social  demands  will  continue  to  press 
on  public  resources.  And  we  may  suspect  that 
needs  will  be  felt  then  as  urgently  as  they  are 
now 

A  second  limitation  on  the  effectiveness  of 
social  policy  Is  presented  by  the  Inevitable 
professlona  Izatlon  of  services  Profesalonal- 
Izatlon  means  that  a  certain  point  of  view 
Is  developed  about  the  nature  of  :  eeds  and 
how  they  are  to  be  met  It  tends  to  handle 
a  problem  by  Increasing  the  number  of  people 
trained  to  deal  with  that  problem  F^rst. 
we  run  out  of  people  who  are  defined 
as  •■qualified"  (social  workers,  counselors, 
teachers,  et--  )  Second,  this  naturally  creates 
dissatisfaction  over  the  fuct  that  many  serv- 
ices are  being  handled  by  the  ■•unqualified  ' 
Third,  questlr.ns  arise  from  outside  the  pro- 
fession abo.it  the  ability  of  the  ■qualified'^ 
themselves  to  perform  a  particular  service 
properly  We  no  longer  -and  often  with  go<Kl 
reason-  trust  social  workers  to  handle  wel- 
fare, teachers  and  principals  to  handle  edu- 
cation, doctors  and  hospital  administrators  to 
handle  health  care  managers  to  handle  hous- 
ing projectf .  and  so  on  And  yet  there  Is  no 
one  else  Into  whose  hands  we  can  entru.st 
theF--  services  Experience  tells  us  that  If  we 
set  up  new  agencies  It  will  be  only  a  very 
few  years  before  a  new  professionalism 
emerges  wh;ch  will  be  found  limited  and  un- 
trustworthy In  Ita  own  turn  So,  In  the  pov- 
erty program,  we  encouraged  the  rise  of  com- 
munity-action agencle.s  as  a  way  of  overcom- 
ing the  bad  effects  of  professionalism,  and 
we  already  find  that  the  community  organiz- 
ers have  become  another  professional  group, 
another  Interest  group,  with  claims  of  their 
own  which  have  no  necessary  relation  to  the 
needs  of  the  clients  they  serve 

The  third  limitation  on  the  effectiveness  of 
social  policy  is  simply  lack  of  knowledge.  We 
are  In  the  surprising  position  of  knowing 
much  more  than  we  did  at  earlier  stages  In 
the  development  of  social  policy— more  about 
Income  distribution,  employment  patterns, 
family  strur-ture.  health  and  medical  care. 
housing  and  Ita  Impact,  etc. — and  simultane- 
ously becorr.lng  more  uncertain  about  what 
measures  will  be  most  effective,  If  effective  at 
all.  In  ameliorating  pressing  problems  lu 
each  of  these  areas.  In  the  past,  there  was  a 
clear  field  for  action.  The  situation  demanded 
that  something  be  done,  whatever  was  done 
was  clear  gain,  little  as  yet  was  expected. 
lltUe  was  known,  and  administrators  ap- 
proached their  tasks  with  anticipation  and 
self-confldence.  Oo<xl  administrators  could 
be  chosen,  because  the  laalt  was  new  and  ex- 
citing. At  later  stages,  however,  we  began 
dealing  with  problems  which  were  In  some 
absf)Iute  sense  less  serious,  but  which  were 
nevertheless  Irksome  and  productive  of  con- 
flict We  had  already  become  coinmltted  to 
old  lines  of  policy,  agencies  with  their  spe- 
cial Interests  had  been  created;  and  new 
courses  of  action  had  to  be  taken  In  a  situa- 
tion In  which  there  was  already  more  conflict 
at  the  start,  less  assurance  of  success,  and  less 
attention  from  the  leaders  and  the  best 
minds  of  the  country. 

TliuB.  If  we  look  at  the  history  of  housing 
policy,  for  example,  we  will  see  that  In  the 
earlier  stages — the  20s  and  30s — there  was  a 
good  deal  of  eiUhuslasm  for  this  subject,  with 
the  housing  issue  attracting  some  of  the  best 
and  most  vlgorovis  minds  In  the  country. 
Since  Utile  ^r  nothing  had  been  done,  there 
was  a  wide  cnolce  nf  alternatives  and  a  supply 
of  good  men  to  act  a.^  administrators  In  time, 
as  housing  programs  expanded,  the  issue 
tended  to  fade  frfini  the  agenda  'if  t<5p  gov- 
ernment. (Indeed,  It  has  been  difficult  to  get 
much  White  Hou.se  attention  for  housing  for 
two  decades  )  Earlier  programs  precluded  the 
possibilities  for  new  departures,  and  as  we 
learned  more  about  housing  and  Its  effects  on 
people,  we  grew  more  uncertain  as  to  what 
policies — even  theoretically — would  be  best. 


Housing,  like  so  many  other  areas  of  social 
policy,  became,  after  an  Initial  surge  of  In- 
terest, a  field  for  experts,  with  the  Incursions 
of  general  public  opinion  becoming  leu  and 
less  Informed,  and  less  and  less  useful.  This 
process  Is  almost  Inevitable — there  Is  always 
so  much   to  know. 

Perhaps  my  explanation  of  the  paradox  of 
knowledge  leading  to  less  confident  action  is 
defective.  Perhaps,  as  the  liberal  perspective 
would  have  It,  more  knowledge  will  permit  us 
to  take  more  confident  and  effective  action 
Certainly  we  do  need  more  knowledge  about 
social  policy  But  It  also  appears  that  what- 
ever great  actions  we  undertake  today  Involve 
su>  h  an  Increase  In  complexity  that  we  act 
KtMierally  with  less  knowledge  than  we  would 
like  to  have,  even  If  with  more  than  we  once 
had  This  Is  'rue  for  example  of  the  great  re- 
form In  welfare  policy — which  I  shall  discuss 
below— that  u  now  making  Its  way  through 
Congress. 

But  aside  from  these  pn>blem8  of  cost,  of 
professlonallzatlon.  and  of  knowledge,  there 
Is  the  simple  reality  that  every  piece  of  social 
policy  substitutes  for  some  traditional  ar- 
rangement, whether  good  or  bad.  a  new  ar- 
rangement  In  which  public  authorities  take 
over,  at  least  In  part,  the  role  of  the  family. 
of  the  ethnic  and  nelKhborho<^>d  group,  or  of 
the  vohintary  association  In  dolrig  so,  social 
policy  weaken.s  the  position  of  these  tradi- 
tional agents,  and  further  encourages  needy 
people  U)  depend  on  the  government,  ratlier 
than  on  the  traditional  structures,  for  help. 
Perhaps  this  Is  the  basic  force  behind  the 
ever  growing  demand  for  social  policy,  and 
Its  frequent  failure  to  satisfy  the  demand 

To  sum  up:  Whereas  the  liberal  believes 
that  to  every  problem  there  Is  a  solution, 
and  the  radical  believes  that  to  any  prob- 
lem there  is  only  the  general  answer  of  whole- 
sale social  transformation,  I  believe  that  we 
can  have  only  partial  and  less  than  wholly 
satisfying  answers  to  the  social  problems 
In  question  Whereas  the  liberal  believes  that 
B<x-lal  policies  make  steady  progress  In  nib- 
bling away  at  the  agenda  of  problems  set  by 
the  forces  of  Industrialization  and  urbaniza- 
tion, and  whereas  the  radical  believes  that 
social  policy  has  made  only  Insignificant  In- 
roads Into  these  problems.  I  believe  that  so- 
cial p)ollcy  has  ameliorated  the  pr<:>blems  we 
have  Inherited  but  that  It  has  also  given  rise 
to  other  problems  no  less  grave  in  their  ef- 
fect on  human  happiness  than  those  which 
have   been   successfully   modified. 

The  liberal  has  a  solution,  and  the  radical 
has  a  solution  Do  I  have  a  solution?  I  began 
this  discussion  by  saying  that  the  break- 
down of  traditional  modes  of  behavior  la 
the  chief  cause  of  our  social  problems  That, 
of  course.  Is  another  way  of  saying  Indus- 
trialism and  urbanization,  but  I  put  It  In  the 
terms  I  did  because  I  am  Increasingly  con- 
vinced that  some  Important  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  our  social  problems  lies  In  traditional 
practices  and  traditional  restraints  Since  the 
past  Is  not  recoverable,  what  guidance  could 
this  p)oeslb!y  give?  It  gives  two  forms  of 
guidance:  first.  It  counsels  hesitation  In 
the  development  of  social  p>ollcles  that  sanc- 
tion the  abandonment  of  traditional  practices 
and  second,  and  perhaps  m>ire  helpful.  It  sug- 
gests that  the  creation  and  building  of  new 
traditions  must  be  taken  more  seriously  as 
a  requirement  of  social  policy  Itself. 

n 
A  nation's  welfare  system  provides  perhaps 
the  clearest  and  severest  test  of  the  adequacy 
of  Its  system  of  social  policy  In  general.  Wel- 
fare, which  exists  In  all  advanced  nations,  la 
the  attempt  to  deal  with  the  distress  that 
Is  left  over  after  ail  the  more  specific  forms 
of  social  policy  have  done  their  work  After 
we  have  Instituted  what  In  America  Is  called 
soclaJ  security  (and  what  may  generally  be 
called  old-age  i>enslon8);  after  we  have  ex- 
panded It  to  cover  widows,  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  the  disabled;   after  we  haye  lu- 
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stltuted  a  system  to  handle  the  costs  of 
medical  care,  and  to  maintain  Income  In 
tunes  of  Illness;  after  we  have  set  up  a  system 
of  unemployment  Insurance;  after  we  have 
enabled  people  to  manage  the  exceptional 
costs  of  housing — after  all  this  there  will 
remain.  In  any  Industrial  system,  people  who 
still  require  upecial  supports,  either  tempo- 
rarily or  for  longer  period  of  time. 

In  thus  describing  the  place  of  welfare, 
or  ••public  assistance. "  In  a  system  of  social 
policy.  I  am  of  course  describing  Its  place 
In  an  ideal  system  of  social  policy  I  do  net 
suggest  for  a  moment  that  our  programs  of 
social  security,  health  Insurance,  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  housing,  are  as  yet  fully 
adequate  (though  as  I  understand  these  mat- 
ters, even  If  they  were  better,  they  would 
still  not  be  seen  ae  fully  adequate).  The 
strange  thing,  however.  Is  that  even  If  we 
go  to  countries  whose  systems  of  social  In- 
surance could  well  serve  as  models  of  com- 
prehensiveness and  adequacy,  we  find  that 
the  need  for  welfare  or  public  assistance  still 
remains,  and  on  a  scale  roughly  comparable 
to  our  own  In  Sweden,  the  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  public  assistance  was  4.4  per 
cent  of  the  population  In  1959,  and  it  was 
In  the  same  year  less  than  4  per  cent  In 
America  In  England,  despite  the  broad  range 
of  social  fxillcy  there,  the  number  of  those 
on  Supplementary  Benefits— the  English  wel- 
fare, formerly  known  as  National  Assistance — 
Is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  In  Sweden 
and  England,  too,  we  find  concern,  though 
much  less  than  here,  over  the  stigma  of  wel- 
fare, over  the  effects  of  a  degrading  means 
test,  over  the  problem  of  second-  and  third- 
generation  welfare  famlliee. 

Why,  then,  do  we  have,  or  consider  that 
we  have,  a  greater  problem  than  they  do? 
One  reason  is  that,  whereas  in  Sweden  the 
proportion  of  those  on  welfare  declines  as 
other  forms  of  social  insurance  broaden  their 
coverage  and  become  more  effective,  quite 
the  opp>osite  has  happened  here.  In  this 
country,  there  has  been  a  rise  In  the  number 
of  people  on  welfare  during  the  past  decade. 
The  rise  Is  not  phenomenal — from  4  to  6 
per  cent  of  the  population  Nor,  Interestingly 
enough,  despite  the  increased  cost  of  wel- 
fare, does  It  form  a  really  heavy  burden  on 
the  budget.  The  cost  of  welfare,  though  ris- 
ing, still  accounts  for  only  a  bit  more  than 
one  fjer  cent  of  the  Gross  National  Product, 
and  6  per  cent  of  the  federal  budget  How- 
ever. It  forms  a  greater  share  of  state  and 
local  revenues,  and  in  some  larger  cities  up 
to  16  per  cent  of  the  population  Is  on  wel- 
fare. That  Is  one  reason  it  has  become  a 
serious  problem. 

But  there  are  more  Important  reasons.  In 
Sweden  and  England  a  high  proportion  of 
those  requesting  public  assistance  are  the 
aged;  in  America  the  aged  constitute  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  welfare  popula- 
tion, and  families  a  much  larger  share.  In- 
deed, oiu'  Increase  over  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  almost  entirely  concentrated  in  the 
family  population,  those  assisted  under  the 
federal  progr.im  called  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (ADCi.  Here  the  situ- 
ation is  quite  startling.  In  1955.  30  out  of 
every  thousand  American  children  received 
welfare;  by  1969  this  had  doubled  to  more 
than  60  out  of  every  thousand  In  New  York 
City,  where  eligibility  has  always  been  broad. 
and  where  the  city  and  the  state  provide 
welfare  to  families  not  covered  by  the  federal 
statute,  the  increase  has  been  even  more 
dramatic.  In  1960.  there  were  328,000  persons 
on  welfare  In  New  York  City,  of  whom  250. COO 
were  In  the  family  categories  (children  and 
their  parents) .  In  1969.  there  were  1,012.000 — 
about  12  or  13  per  cent  of  the  population— 
of  whom  792,000,  or  four-fifths,  were  In  the 
family  categories  Yet  during  the  same 
period,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  drop  in 
the  number  of  families  In  poverty — from 
13  to  10  per  cent  of  all  families — and  the 


rate   of   unemployment   was   halved,   from    6 
per  cent  to  3  per  cent. 

A  second  reason  why  welfare  Is  a  more 
serious  matter  In  America  than  In  Sweden  or 
or  England  is  that  in  those  countries  It  is  a 
problem  of  the  backward  areas,  whereas  here 
it  is  a  problem;  of  the  most  advanced  A  third 
and  final  reason  Is  that  welfare  has  come  to 
be  seen  in  America  as  a  regular  means  of 
family  support  In  England  and  Sweden  wel- 
fare Is  though:  of  as  emergency  aid.  provided 
in  response  to  a  special  crisis,  and  meant  to 
put  a  destitute  family  back  on  Its  feet.  In 
America  the  situation  of  the  destitute  family 
Is  increasingly  considered  a  more  or  less 
permanent  condition  for  which  provision 
over  a  very  long  period  of  lime  must  be  made. 
Why  should  all  this  be  so?  One  of  the  most 
popular  explanations  to  be  advanced  is  that 
no  Jobs  are  available  for  the  men — mainly 
unskilled — who  would  ordinarily  support 
these  famines  In  fact,  however,  unskilled 
Jobs  were  widely  available  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  60'8.  Just  when  the  number  of  families 
on  welfare  increased  .so  Impres.slvely.  It  is 
true  that  these  Jobs  did  not  generally  pay 
enough  to  supf>ort  a  family,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  lajge  numbers  of  the  urban  unem- 
ployed were  young  ajid  unmarried  men  and 
women  who  were  not  as  yet  required  to 
support  families  on  their  own,  though  they 
might  well  have  been  capable  of  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  parental  household  in 
which  they  presumably  lived.  (Tlje  majority 
of  American  families,  a.-  it  happens,  are  sup- 
ported by  two  earners   or  more  ) 

There  Ls  a  modified  form  of  the  argument 
that  no  Jobe  are  available,  which  is  that 
since  the  actually  available  Jobs  do  not  pay 
enough  to  support  a  family,  and  since  there 
Is  no  way  for  working  l-.usbands  to  get  sup- 
plementary assistance,  they  are  encotu'aged 
to  defect  in  order  to  make  their  families  eli- 
gible for  help.  But  let  us  consider  the  ad- 
vanced Jurisdictions,  like  New  York  Stale, 
where  complete  families  o'-e  eligible  for  sup- 
port and  have  been  for  a  long  time,  and 
where  a  working  husband  can  have  his  in- 
come supplemented  to  bring  it  up  to  some 
necessary  minimum  tor  the  support  of  his 
family.  It  is  Just  in  these  Jurisdictions  that 
we  have  had  the  most  remarkable  increase 
in  the  number  of  families  broken  up  by 
abandonment.  In  1961  there  were  about 
12.000  deserted  families  on  welfare  In  New 
York  City.  In  1968,  there  were  80,000.  a  more 
than  sixfold  Increase  during  a  period  when 
the  population  of  the  city,  Inoverall  num- 
bers, remained  stable.  During  the  same  i>e- 
rlod.  there  was  a  more  moderate  IncTease  in 
the  number  of  welfare  families  that  con- 
sisted of  mothers  and  illegitimate  children, 
from  20.000  to  46,000.  In  other  words,  the 
family  welfare  population  shifted  to  one 
over'.shelmlngly  consi.stlng  of  abandoned 
w<imeM  ai.d  their  children. 

Another  effort  to  account  for  the  situation 
argues  that  high  welfare  payments  in  New 
York  and  other  Northern  cities  encouraged 
migration  from  the  South  and  from  the 
rural  areas  This  probaoly  played  some  role. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  abandoned 
families  in  these  areas  moved  to  New  York  In 
larger  munbers  In  the  60s  than  In  the  50  s 
And  if  the  abandonment  took  place  in  New 
York,  in  a  brisk  Job  market,  we  would  want 
to  know  why  it  took  place,  and  migration 
would  not  be  the  explanation. 

Then  there  is  the  view  which  holds  that 
In  the  1960s— with  the  spread  of  concern 
about  poverty,  with  the  development  of 
community  organizations,  and  with  the  rise 
of  such  groups  as  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization — more  and  more  of  the 
poor  discovered  their  etitlilement  to  welfare, 
more  and  more  became  willing  to  apply  for 
It.  and  higher  and  higher  proportions  of 
thoise  applying  were  accepted.  According  to 
this  explanation,  then,  it  was  not  the  poor 
who  increased  in  numbers,  but  only  the  poor 


on  welfare.  This  is  tindoubtedly  part  of  the 
story.  But  think  once  again  of  that  htige 
increase  In  the  number  of  abandoned  fam- 
ilies on  welfare.  If  there  were  Just  as  many, 
or  almost  as  many  before,  what  did  they  do 
to  stay  alive? 

SlUl  another  interpretation  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  levels  of  welfare  aid  in  New 
York  became  higher  during  the  60s  This 
would  certainly  mean  that  more  and  more 
workers  could  apply  for  Iticome  supplements. 
But  why  would  it  mean  a  six-and-a-half 
times  increase  in  the  number  of  abandoned 
families? 

One  must  take  developments  in  New  York 
seriously  because  in  many  respects  they  can 
be  considered  a  test  run  of  the  Family  As- 
sistance I'rogram.  the  reform  In  the  welfare 
system  proposed  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  still  working  its  way.  after  various 
revisions,  through  Congress  Without  going 
into  detail,  and  leaving  aside  the  fact  that 
welfare  would  acquire  a  national  floor  and  a 
national  administration,  there  are.  I  believe, 
four  major  features  that  distinguish  the 
Family  Assistance  Program  from  the  sys- 
tem we  have  at  present. 

The  most  important  is  that  the  working 
poor  would  be  Included  In  the  same  system 
as  the  non-working  poor  The  reasoning  be- 
hind this  feature  Is  as  follows  Welfare  levels 
cannot  be  raised  If  people  on  welfare  get  as 
much  as.  or  moi^  than,  people  who  are  work- 
ing. This  would  first  of  aU  lead  to  political 
resistance  and  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
working  poor  F\irther.  they  would  try  to  re- 
define themselves  as  Incapable  of  work  in 
order  to  get  the  higher  benefits  of  the  non- 
working  p(X)r  If.  however,  the  working  poor 
are  also  Included,  their  resistance  to  higher 
levels  of  welfare  wiU  decline,  and  they  will 
have  less  incentive  to  become  non-working. 

A  second  major  difference  is  that  a  sub- 
stantial incentive  to  work  is  built  Into  the 
program.  Thus,  working  leads  not  to  the  loss 
of  welfare  benefits  but  to  an  overall  Increase 
in  the  family  Income.  Family  Assistance  pay- 
ment.s  are  reduced  when  there  Is  more  eai-ned 
income,  but  only  as  a  proportion  of  the  in- 
creased earnings. 

Third,  the  grant  would  In  part  be  divorced 
from  services  and  from  the  stigma  of  Inves- 
tigation. It  cannot  be  fully  divorced  from  in- 
vestigation— it  is  after  all  a  grant  based  on 
need — but  the  hope  is  that  in  its  adminis- 
tration it  will  become  more  of  ai.  impersonal 
Income-maintenance  program  and  less  in- 
volved In  the  provision  of  help  through  serv- 
ices rather  than  through  money. 

A  fourth  feature  of  the  new  law  is  that.  In 
addition  to  building  in  an  incentive  to  work. 
It  contains  a  requirement  that  everyone  capa- 
ble of  work  register  for  job  training  or  for 
employment  If  there  is  a  father,  he  must 
register;  If  there  Is  no  father,  the  mother 
must  register  unless  she  has  children  still 
below  school  age.  (Ttils  feature  has  been  the 
target  of  much  criticism,  because  of  the  ele- 
ment of  compulsion.) 

What  are  we  to  conclude  about  the  pros- 
pects of  the  new  system'  Since  all  four  of 
its  features  are  In  large  measure  alre>ady  In 
existence  In  New  York  State,  whose  condition 
is  not  exactly  of  the  happiest,  we  can  be 
sure  that  Family  a.sslstance  will  not  succeed 
In  •■solving'  the  problems  of  welfare.  'What 
It  will  do  is  redistribute  more  income,  and 
put  more  money  into  the  jxKkets  of  the  poor. 
It  will  raise  the  abysmally  low  welfare  pay- 
ments In  large  areas  of  the  South  It  may.  by 
moving  some  part  of  the  way  toward  na- 
tional standards,  reduce  Immigration  to  the 
big  cities  of  the  North.  It  will  provide  same 
relief— but  relatively  little— to  the  states  and 
local  Jurisdictions  that  now  are  hea'rtly  bur- 
dened with  welfare  costs  All  this  is  to  the 
good.  But  what  the  new  system  will  not  do. 
I  believe.  Is  strengthen  the  family  or  sub- 
stantially Increase  the  number  of  thoee  on 
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welfare  willing  to  enter  the  labor  force  If 
It  do«8.  the  aocompllahment  will  be  a  mystery 
because  similar  Eurangementa  have  not  done 
so  In  New  York,  nor  In  any  of  the  other 
states  In  which  families  with  unemployed 
miles  are  eligible  for  welfare,  or  where  a 
work  requirement  exists.  The  forces  leading 
to  the  breakdown  of  male  responsibility  for 
the  family  among  some  of  the  poor  seem 
greater  than  thoee  the  new  program  calls 
into  play  to  counteract  them. 

T^ls  brings  us  back  to  my  original  point, 
and  to  a  possible  answer  to  the  question  I 
posed  earlier  as  to  how  we  c-aii  account  for 
the  dramatic  Increase  In  recent  years  of  aban- 
Joned  farallleB  on  welfare  Tlie  constralnW 
:hat  traditionally  kept  families  together  have 
weakened.  In  some  gro\ip«  they  may  not  have 
ijeen  strong  to  begin  with  Our  efforts  to 
sjften  the  harsh  consequences  of  family 
oreakup  speak  well  of  our  compassion  and 
•.^)nc<^rn.  but  these  efforts  also  make  it  easier 
,'or  fathers  to  atiandon  their  families  or 
mothers  to  disengage  from  their  husbands. 
Our  welfare  legislation  haa  often  been  harsh, 
and  Its  adnalnlatration  harMlier  But  Uie  steps 
we  taKe  In  iho  direotion  of  dlnnlnlshed 
harshness  mvisl  also  enhance  tlie  attracUon.s 
oi  either  abandonment  or  disengagement  and 
encourage  the  recourse  to  welfare 

Axid  yet,  what  alternm,iveii  do  we  have? 
This  Family  A^sslstance  program  l.s  after  all 
the  nujui  enlightened  and  thoughtful  legisla- 
tion to  have  been  Introduced  In  the  field  of 
welfare  In  some  decades. 

My  own  tendency,  following  from  the  basic 
conalderauouii  I  have  suggested,  would  be  to 
ask  how  we  nilght  prevent  further  erosion  of 
the  traditional  constraints  that  still  play  the 
largest  role  lu  maintaining  a  clvU  society 
What  keeps  society  going,  after  all.  Is  that 
most  people  still  feel  they  should  work-  - 
however  well  they  might  do  wlthovit  work- 
ing— and  most  feel  that  they  shovild  take  care 
of  their  famUle.s — however  attractive  It  might 
on  occasion  appear  to  be  to  desert  them. 
Consequently  we  might  try  to  strengthen  the 
Incentive  to  work.  The  work-Incentive  pro- 
vision la  the  best  thing  about  Family  Assist- 
ance, but  we  need  to  make  it  even  stronger 
Our  dilemma  is  that  we  can  never  make  this 
Incentive  as  strong  as  It  was  when  the  alter- 
native to  work  wa-s  .starvation,  or  the  uncer- 
tain charity  of  private  organizations.  Nor  la 
It  politically  feasible  to  lncrea.se  the  incentive 
by  reducing  the  levels  at  which  we  maintain 
the  poor — If  anything,  the  whole  tendency  of 
our  thinking  and  feeling  Is  tt)  raise  them,  as 
Indeed  PAP  does.  The  only  alternative,  then. 
Is  to  li-.crease  the  Incentive  to  work  by  In- 
creasing the  attractiveness  of  work.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  this  is  at  all  simple  (we  know 
the  ambiguous  results,  for  example,  of  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wagei.  Could  we,  however, 
begin  to  attach  to  low  Income  Jobs  the  same 
kind  of  fringe  benefits  — health  Insurance, 
social  security,  vacations  with  pay — that  now 
mal<e  higher-paying  Jobs  afraetlve,  and  that 
paradoxically  in  some  form  are  also  available 
to  tho.se  on  welfare^ 

The  dilemma  of  income  maintenance  Is 
that,  on  the  one  hand.  It  permits  the  poor 
to  live  better,  but  on  the  other.  It  reduces 
Uielr  Incentive  to  set  up  and  maintain  thoee 
dose  units  of  self-9npp<.>rt  family  In  the 
first  case,  but  also  larger  unlt& — that  have 
always,  t>oth  In  the  past  and  still  In  large 
measure  today,  formed  the  fabric  of  society. 
The  administration  proposal  is  a  heroic  ef- 
fort to  Improve  the  condition  of  the  poor 
without  further  damage  to  those  s<x:lal  mo- 
tivations and  structures  which  are  the  es- 
sential basis  for  Individual  security  every- 
where. But  does  not  the  history  of  our  efforts 
to  expand  policies  of  income  support  suggest 
that  Inevitably  improvement  and  damage  go 
together? 

In  other  critical  areas  of  social  policy,  too, 
the  breakdown  of  traditional  measures,  tra- 
ditional restraints,  traditional  organiza- 
tion,   represents,    If    not    the    major    factor 


in  the  crisis,  a  significant  contribution 
to  It  Even  In  an  area  apparently  so  far 
removed  from  tradition  as  health  and 
medical  care,  the  weakening  of  traditional 
forms  of  organization  can  be  found  upon 
e.ramlnatlon  to  be  playing  a  stibatantla!  role, 
an  when  we  dt'^cover  that  drug  addiction  Is 
now  the  chief  cause  of  death— and  who 
knows  what  other  frightful  consequences — 
among  yoing  men  In  New  York 

Ultimately,  we  are  not  kept  healthy.  I  be- 
lieve, by  new  scientific  knowledge  or  more 
effective  cures  or  even  better -organized  medl- 
cal-care  services  We  are  kept  healthy  by  cer- 
tain patterns  of  life  These,  It  Is  true,  are 
modlfled  for  the  better  by  Increased  scientific 
knowledge,  but  this  knowledge  Is  Itself  com- 
municated through  such  functioning  tradi- 
tional organizations  as  the  school,  the  volun- 
tary organization,  the  family  We  are  kept 
healthy  by  having  access  to  traditional  means 
of  support  in  distress  and  Illness,  through  the 
family,  the  neltrhborhood.  the  Informal  so- 
cial organization  We  are  kept  healthy  by 
decent  care  In  Institutions  where  certain 
traditionally-oriented  occupations  (like  inirs- 
nig  and  the  maintenance  of  cleanliness)  still 
inanage  to  perform  their  functions  I  will  not 
argue  the  case  for  the  slpnlflcanre  of  tradi- 
tional patterns  in  maln'alnliij.'  health  at 
lengtn  here,  but  I  believe  l:  Is  a  persuasive 
one. 

One  major  objection,  among  many,  that 
can  be  raised  against  the  emphasis  I  have 
placed  on  tradition  has  to  do  with  the 
greater  .success  of  st.clal  policy  In  a  country 
like  Sweden  which  shows  a  greater  dtparturo 
from  tracltlonailsm  than  .\merlca  dues  And 
It  Is  Indeed  true  that  social  services  in  Swe- 
den, and  England  as  well,  can  be  organized 
without  ts  much  Interference  from  tradl- 
tlon-mlnded  interest  groups  of  various  kinds 
(including  the  churches)  as  we  have  to  eon- 
tend  with  In  this  country  Certainly  this  Is 
an  Important  consideration  But  I  would 
Insist  that  behind  the  modern  organization 
of  the  social  aervlres  in  the  advanced  Euro- 
pean countries  are  at  Ie«-st  two  elements 
that  can  legillniately  and  without  distortion 
be  called   traditional 

One  l8  authority  Authority  exists  when 
social  workers  can  direct  clients,  when  dix-- 
tors  can  direct  nurses,  when  headmasters 
can  direct  teachers,  when  leaohera  can  dls- 
rlpline  r.tudents  and  can  expect  arriuiescence 
from  parents.  Admittedly  this  feattn-e  of 
traditionalism  Itself  serves  the  movement 
aiiHiy  from  tradition  in  other  social  respects 
The  authority  will  be  used,  as  In  Sweden, 
to  Institute  sex  education  In  the  schools,  to 
Insure  that  unmarried  girls  have  access  to 
contrai-eptlves,  to  secure  a  poBltlon  of  equal- 
ity for  Illegitimate  children 

But  then  another  feature  that  can  legiti- 
mately be  called  traditional — ethnic  and 
religious  homogeneity— sets  limits  In  these 
countries  on  how  far  the  movement  away 
from  the  traditional  —toward  Indeed  a  new 
tradition-  may  bo  carried.  In  America,  by 
contrast,  It  is  the  very  diversity  of  tradi- 
tions— ethnic,  religious,  and  social-  that 
makes  If  so  hard  to  establish  new  forms  of 
behavior  that  are  universally  accepted  and 
approved,  and  that  also  makes  It  Impossible 
to  give  the  social  worker,  the  teacher,  the 
policeman,  the  Judge,  the  ntirse.  even  the 
doctor,  the  same  authority  they  possess  In 
more  homogeneous  countries 

But  there  is  a  more  ba.slc  .sense  In  which 
tradition  la  stronger  In  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  than  here  Whatever  the 
situation  with  sex  education  and  with  the 
laws  governing  Illegitimacy,  dlvfirre  Is  less 
frequent  In  Sweden  and  England,  respon- 
sibility for  the  rearing  of  children  Is  still 
consistently  placed  within  the  famllv  and 
the  acceptance  of  work  as  a  normal  pattern 
of  life  Is  more  widespread  and  less  chal- 
lenged In  England  and  Sweden  tt  Is  still 
taken  for  granted  that  the  aim  of  welfare  la 
to  restore  a  man  to  a  position  In  which  he 


can  work,  earn  his  Urlng,  snppwrt  his  family. 
And  Indeed  the  peyehologlcal  damage  that 
renders  a  man  unfit  for  work,  and  the 
Ideology  arguing  agaln.st  the  desirability  of 
work,  are  80  little  known  in  England  and 
Sweden  that  the  restoration  of  family  Inde- 
pendence Is  a  fair  and  reasonable  objective 
■  f  welfare  But  this  Is  no  longer  a  reasonable 
view  of  welfare  for  substantial  parts  of  the 
American  populatun  It  Is  In  this  core  sense 
that  America  has  gone  further  In  the  de- 
struction of  tradition  than  other  countries 
In  doing  so,  America  comes  face  to  face, 
more  sharply  than  any  other  country  yet 
has,  with  the  limits  of  social  policy. 
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UNJUSTIFIED   PRICE  RISES   UNDER 
FREEZE 

Mr  PROXMIRE,  Mr  Pre.sident,  there 
Is  no  justiilcation  at  aU  wliy  items  al- 
legedly frozen  under  tlie  price  fre»:;ze 
.■should  have  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of 
4  8  percent  in  September  Tlie  Cosl  of 
Living  Council  must  crack  riown  anr! 
ma>te  examples  of  those  who  have 
cheated  on  the  price  freeze.  When  tlie 
October  price  index  comes  out,  the  Amer- 
Icafi  people  liave  every  right  to  expect 
no  increase  at  all  in  prices  covered  by  the 
freeze. 

When  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
September  wa.s  first  announced,  there 
was  general  public  acclaim  that  the  over- 
all rate  of  increase  declined  from  an  an- 
nual rate  of  4.5  percent  in  August  to  2  4 
fjercent  in  September.  That  seemed  a 
welcome  relief. 

But  when  one  examines  the  detailed 
figures,  the  2  4-percent  ri.se  indicates  that 
sometWng  is  terribly  wrong.  The  real 
question  is,  why  should  prices  have  risen 
at  all? 

NONraOZEN     PRICES     DOWN 

Some  will  say  that  you  cannot  freeze 
everything  and  that  nonfrozen  prices 
were  the  cause  But  that  is  not  true  Raw 
agriculture  prices  went  down  as  did 
the  prices  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
ai^d  eggs.  If  the  unfrozen  items  are  taken 
out,  prices  rose  by  a  whopping  4.8  percent 
instead  of  the  2  4  percent. 

Wages  did  not  go  up.  They  did  not  in- 
crease costs.  Wase  and  .salary  payments 
in  September  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
were  $.580  9  billion,  the  exact  amount  of 
the  wage  and  salary  payments  In  August, 
The  wage  freeze  was  self-enforcing  Em- 
ployers were  delighted  to  police  wages 
and  to  refuse  any  increases. 

BIG    INCKt.^.SES    IN    FROZEN     ITrMS 

The  big  increases  came  in  so-called 
frozen  items  like  clothing,  health  and 
medical  care,  imported  apparel,  iinporied 
cars,  meals  in  restaurants,  and  gasoline 
prices 

Numerous  excuses  and  explanations 
are  offered  about  this  obvious  contradic- 
tion; namely,  that  frozen  prices  went  up 
while  nonfrozen  prices  came  down.  But 
tl^  American  people  deserve  better  ex- 
planations than  those  which  have  been 
given.  When  wages  are  frozen,  when  the 
nonfrozen  food  prices  come  down,  and 
when  virtually  every  significant  Interest 
rate  declines,  why  should  prices  for  res- 
taurant meals,  medical  services,  gasoline, 
home  repair  services,  Insurance  and  fi- 
nance, wearing  apparel,  services,  recrea- 
Uon.  and  personal  care  go  up?  They  are 
all  under  the  freeze. 


STTCCESS    DEPENDS    OH    ABSOLtTTE    FAIKNESS 

Tlie  American  p>eople  will  make  great 
sacrifices  and  cooperate  fully  with  any 
program  they  believe  is  in  the  national 
interest  and  in  which  everyone  bears  his 
fair  share. 

But  if  one  man's  wages  and  prices  are 
frozen  while  the  man  next  door  or  down 
the  street  or  in  another  business,  reaps 
an  unearned  bonan7.a,  the  proi;ram  can- 
not succeed. 

That  is  why  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
must  crack  down  and  crack  down  hard 
now. 

RURAL  HEALTH  CARE  WORSENS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  on  October  27,  1971. 
published  a  front  page  story  about  the 
deteriorating  health  care  situation  occur- 
ring within  rural  America.  Tlie  Rural  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
of  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  as 
Chairman,  has  been  holding  field  hear- 
ings in  various  parts  of  rural  America 
these  pa.st  several  months,  and  one  of  the 
most  consistent  call.s  for  help  we  received 
from  people  residing  in  these  areas  has 
been  assistance  in  securing  more  doctors 
and  improved  health  care.  I  believe  the 
problem  was  most  dramatically  illus- 
trated during  our  hearings  in  Vermillion, 
S.  Dak.,  on  May  4.  1971.  when  Dr  Duane 
Acker,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  South  Dakota  State  University  said: 

A  young  man  severely  Injured  In  a  farm 
accident  in  some  of  our  most  rural  areiis  of 
South  Dakota  today  Is  more  apt  to  die  from 
hla  Injuries  than  a  soldier  with  the  same 
injuries  on   the   battlefields   of   Vietnam. 

The  number  of  doctors  serving  our 
Nation's  rural  areas  today  in  this  country 
is  declining  sharp'-y.  Most  of  those  serv- 
ing the  people  of  these  regions  are  old 
and  are  increasingly  overworked  As 
many  of  these  physicians  retire  or  die, 
they  are  not  being  replaced  by  younger 
men.  Most  medical  students  graduating 
from  our  medical  schools  today,  prefer  to 
pursue  their  careers  and  practice  in  the 
large  cities  where  the  lure  of  greater 
medical  challenge,  specialization,  better 
facilities  and  greater  fortune  are  in  the 
oCBng.  Also,  these  yoimg  men.  like  most, 
want  to  live  and  work  in  communities 
which  offer  them  and  their  families  what 
appears  to  be  the  best  of  opportunities  in 
community  services  and  social  life.  E\en 
medical  students  whose  family  roots  are 
In  rural  communities  seldom  return  to 
those  communities  to  take  up  their  medi- 
cal practices. 

My  home  State  of  Minnesota,  wWch 
like  mast  States  faring  tills  shortage  of 
trained  physicians  in  rural  communities. 
Is  now  experimenting  with  possible  solu- 
tions to  tills  problem.  Medical  students 
prior  to  the  completion  of  their  medical 
schooling  and  internship,  are  being  sent 
into  the  rural  areas  and  communities  of 
Minnesota  to  as.sist  and  to  gain  experi- 
ence in  their  profession.  Although  it  is 
too  early  to  determine  how  successful 
this  effort  will  be  in  terms  of  encourag- 
ing more  of  them  to  take  up  permanent 
practice  in  these  commimities.  the  hope 
is  that  many  of  them  will. 

Mr.  President,  problems  of  providing 


citizens  of  our  Nation's  rural  communi- 
ties and  open  countryside  with  adequate 
levels  of  medical,  educational,  and  other 
essential  social  services  is  basically  symp- 
tomatic of  01  r  failure  to  develop  a  more 
balanced  national  growth  pattern  in  the 
United  States.  Most  incentives  today  are 
directed  toward  creating  further  concen- 
trations of  our  Nation's  population  in 
the  already  overcrowded  large  cities. 
This  trend  must  not  only  be  stopped,  but 
drastically  altered  If  we  are  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  the  people  of 
this  country,  we  must  begin  changing 
our  population  settlement  patterns.  And 
if  that  is  to  happen,  the  social  service 
base  of  our  smaller  communities  must 
be  appreciably  enhanced,  especially  their 
medical  and  health  care  systems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Mr.  James  P. 
Cannons  article  about  the  worsening 
health  care  crisis  in  rural  America  pub- 
li.<;hed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
October  27.  1971. 

Tliere  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Missing  MDs:   Rural  Health  Care  Worsens 

AS  Doctors  Retire.  Move  to  Cities 

(By  James  P.  Gannon) 

Dry  Cbezk.  W.  Va. — The  Jeep-like  moun- 
tain vehicle  lurches  up  a  rocky  path  along  a 
stream  bed  Uttered  with  rusty  steel  drums, 
crawls  past  a  fleet  of  abandoned,  stripped 
automobiles,  and  churns  to  a  dusty  halt  In 
front  of  a  ramshackle  cabin. 

Sitting  on  the  porch  Is  frlzzy-halred  Au- 
drey Peltry,  rolling  one  of  the  bent  and 
pinched  clgarets  she  smokes  constantly.  "I 
was  .lust  settln"  here  wondern'  If  you'd  come," 
the  73-year-old  widow  of  a  coal  miner  says. 
Inside  the  dark  front  room  of  the  cabin,  deco- 
rated with  out-of-date  calenders.  Mrs  Pettry 
sits  down  while  Mildred  Snodgress.  one  of  her 
visitors.  Inspects  the  old  woman's  ulcered  leg 
Mrs.  Snodgrass.  a  registered  nurse,  cleans  and 
rebandages  the  sore  whUe  Mrs.  Pettry  puffs 
her  clgaret  down  to  a  tiny,  flnger-scorchlng 
nub.  "If  It  wasn't  for  these  women,"  Mrs. 
Pettry  says  to  another  visitor,  "I  wouldn't 
have  nobody." 

Mrs.  Pettry  Is  one  of  more  than  15,000  very 
poor  people  In  Raleigh  County  who  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  an  unusual  rural  health  care 
system  known  as  the  Mountaineer  Family 
Health  Plan.  Based  In  nearby  Beckley,  the 
plan  provides  comprehensive  medical,  den- 
tal and  eye  care  for  country  folks  In  the 
county,  a  coal-mlnlng  area  In  the  southern 
part  ol  West  Virginia. 

Programs  like  this  one  are  important  be- 
cause ol  the  worsening  health  crisis  in  rural 
America.  The  medical  care  problems  all 
-Americans  face — ranging  from  shortages  of 
doctors  and  clinics  to  skyrocketing,  prohibi- 
tive costs — are  found  In  double  doses  In  rural 
areas  As  the  nation  has  become  Increasingly 
urban  and  Its  medical  practitioners  ever  more 
specialized,  personnel  and  facilities  for  health 
care  have  concentrated  In  larger  towns  and 
cities,  leaving  country  people  to  the  care  of 
the  dwindling  numbers  of  country  doctors. 

rROM     HERE    TO    ETERNITY 

Thousands  of  such  general  practitioners 
once  were  sprinkled  throughout  the  rural 
countryside,  but  few  remain  Many  of  those 
left  are  aging  and  unable  to  handle  heavy 
patient  loadb  "Tliere  used  to  be  one  doctor 
in  every  little  hamlet."  says  Dr  Martha  Coy- 
ner,  who  practices  In  Harrlsvllle.  W  Va  .  and 
heads  the  state  medical  society's  rural-health 
committee.  Ticking  off  the  names  of  a  dozen 
colleagues  who  have  departed  the  precincts, 
she   says   that  slie   and   another  Harrlavllle 


doctor  now  "are  the  only  two  MDb  from  here 

to  eternity    practically  " 

Figures  from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Show  only  one  doctor  for  every  2.146 
resident*  in  the  nation's  most  thinly  popu- 
lated counties;  In  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated, on  the  other  hand  there's  one  doctor 
for  every  442  residents  The  AMA  finds  132 
counties  without  a  single  doctor  practicing. 
While  suburbia  swims  ir.  specialists,  many 
rural  areas  are  belter  supplied  with  veteri- 
narians th.in  with  family  doctors  AMA  data 
show  that  Los  .Angeles  County  alone  has 
more  active  MDs  1 14,203  >  than  the  13  states 
of  Arkansas  Idaho  Maine.  Montana,  Ne- 
bra.'^ka.  Nevada.  Ne'w  Hampshire,  New  Mex- 
ico. North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Utah, 
Wyoming  and  Vermont  combined.  (The 
county  has  about  7  mUllon  residents,  com- 
pared to  over  11  million  In  those  states,  and 
since  the  states  cover  a  far  larger  area  It's 
often  more  Inconvenient  for  their  residents 
to  get  to  a  doctor.) 

As  discouraging  as  the  enfeeWement  of 
the  old  rural-health-care  system  Is  the  fate 
of  one  major  effort  to  preserve  It  Last  year. 
the  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  reluctantly 
killed  a  14-year-oId  program  to  help  rural 
towns  attract  doctors  by  establishing  well- 
equipped  medical  centers  By  1970,  52  of  162 
such  centers  were  closed  and  empty. 

BEATING    THE    DaAFT 

"The  premise  on  which  the  program  was 
founded — that  a  good  facility  will  recruit 
and  retain  a  physician — was  no  longer  valid," 
a  foundation  spokesman  explains  "There 
are  fewer  and  fewer  doctors  who  are  willing 
to  staff  the.se  clinics.  It's  an  injustice  to  a 
community  to  encourage  them  to  build  these 
clinics  when  the  likelihood  of  getting  a  phy- 
sician Is  remote." 

Doctors  reject  a  rural  practice  for  diverse 
reasons.  Because  medical  training  has  become 
Increasingly  sophisticated,  many  of  them 
wind  up  as  specialists:  their  specialized  ex- 
pertise Is  In  greater  demand  In  larger  cities 
than  In  thinly  populatea  areas  In  the  coun- 
try, the  round-the-clock  demands  on  a  doc- 
tor, and  "professional  Isolation"  from  his 
peers,  seem  uninviting.  And  disadvantages 
of  small-town  living,  such  as  schooling  that 
sometimes  Is  Inferior  and  limited  cultural 
activities,  deter  doctors. 

Perhaps  surprisingly,  money  Isn't  the  con- 
trolling factor:  those  doctors  who  do  prac- 
tice In  rural  areas  often  (though  not  always) 
manage  handsomely  Dr  John  E  Van  Glider, 
a  26-year-old  West  Virginia  University  grad- 
uate, set  up  practice  last  June  at  West 
Union.  W  Va..  In  one  of  the  Sears-Roebuck 
program's  empty  clinics  He  eitpects  to  earn 
around  $30  000  a  year,  probably  more  than 
he  would  earn  his  first  year  In  a  city  practice. 
'Its  simply  supply  and  demand."  says  Dr. 
Van  Gilder,  who  Is  the  only  doctor  In  a 
county  of   6.400  persons 

But  even  Dr  Van  Glider  finds  a  rural  prac- 
tice unattractive  In  some  ways.  There's  no 
hospital  nearby,  so  his  most  difficult  and 
"Interesting"  cases  have  to  be  referred  to 
colleagues  In  Clarksburg,  the  nearest  city. 
That  leaves  him  with  "colds,  sore  throats 
and  arthritis."  he  says.  He  worries  about 
keeping  abreast  of  new  medical  techniques. 
Dr.  Van  Gilder  freely  volunteers  that  the 
threat  of  the  draft  prompted  him  to  take 
his  Job  In  West  Union — where  as  the  only 
doctor  In  the  vicinity,  he  could  get  a  defer- 
ment. He  expects  to  stay  In  West  Union  five 
years  or  so  and  then  go  on  for  more  train- 
ing and  a  specialty — probably  in  a  big  city — 
after  that. 

West  Virginia  hoped  to  overcome  Its  short- 
age of  doctors  by  establishing  a  medical 
school  a  decade  ago.  Yet.  of  138  graduates 
now  In  practice,  only  34  have  remained  in 
the  state,  and  only  14  of  them  are  in  rural 
towns.  "I  don't  think  solo  practice  Is  any 
longer  a  viable  answer  to  problems  in  rural 
areas,"  says  Dr.  Robert  L.  Nolan,  chairman 
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of  West  Virginia  UniversUlv  s  division  of  pub- 
lic  hea.lth  and   preventive  medicine 

Dr.  Nol&u  aud  oilier  students  of  rural 
health  prescribe  a  new  system  for  delivering 
health  care  to  rural  places.  They  think  the 
solution  Ilea  in  regional  health-care  planet, 
siresfilng  preventive  medicine  pr»<mced  by 
groups  ot  physicians  based  at  a  central  clinic 
with  aji  outreach  effort  to  brlnt;  In  pa- 
tients from  remote  areas.  Tliough  no  model 
system  exists,  the  Mountaineer  Family 
Health  Plan — and  similar  systems  In  Maine. 
Florida.  Alabama  and  California — represent 
slgnlflcaiil  Innovailond,  .According  to  the 
U.S.  Public  HealUi  Service,  the  Mountaineer 
plan  iA  the  largest  of  the  rural  comprehen- 
sive   health-care   ayslems    in    operation 

It  began  four  years  ago  as  a  poverty-war 
project  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. The  aim  was  to  provide  complete 
health  care  at  no  charge  to  Raleigh  County 
residents  whose  annual  Incomes  are  below 
official  poverty  levels,  currently  »3.ti00  for  a 
famiiy  of  four.  It's  easy  to  find  such  fanilUea 
around  here.  5,200  of  them,  with  over  lo.OOO 
persons,  one-fifth  of  the  county's  population. 
are  registered  aud  eligible  for  the  plan. 

The  plan  Ls  based  at  a  1500,000  cUnlc  next 
to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Hospital  at 
Beckley.  The  medical  staff  consists  of  Ave 
physicians  and  three  dentists.  On  an  aver- 
age day,  the  doctors  see  100  to  150  patients 
and  the  dentists  about  30.  Nearly  all  the 
patients  have  reached  the  clinic  In  the  rugged 
four-wheel-dr;ve  ambulances  that  make 
dally  runs  between  Becklcy  and  It*  moun- 
tainous  outlands 

Seven  satellite  clinics  In  hamlets  like  Slab 
Pork  aud  Trap  Hill  are  the  plaii  s  outreach" 
terminals.  Teanvi  of  health  workers  a  regis- 
tered nurse,  aides,  drivers  and  environmental 
health  workers  who  help  build  sanitary 
privies  and  test  water  supplies — work  out  ot 
the  satellite  stations  and  keep  in  touch  with 
even  the  moBt  Isolated  laniUles 

A  tour  with  Mildred  Suodgress.  nurse-su- 
pervlaer  at  the  Marsh  Pork  atttelllte  center, 
shows  how  the  plan  works.  The  trip  begins 
In  her  Scout  vehicle  from  outride  the  four- 
room  office  housed  In  the  buildinp  formerly 
occupied  by  the  regions  only  private  physi- 
cian. (He  died  Ave  years  ago.  and  t-he  nearest 
doctor  now  la  some  25  miles  distant.)  She 
Steers  the  vehicle  along  a  bumpy  trail  to  a 
cabin  nestled  In  the  sunny  hollow  between 
two  green  mountains  Here  she  takes  the 
blood  pressure  of  60-year-old  Chris  Dickens, 
a  new  patient  who  lives  alone  on  welfare,  and 
makes  sure  he  understands  when  to  take  his 
four  newly  prescribed  drugs. 

The  day  before.  Mr.  Dickens  had  his  flrat 
physical  examination  In  four  years,  at  the 
Beckley  clinic.  "I  haven't  ever  been  to  the 
doctor  much."  says  Mr.  Dickens,  who  Is  being 
treated  for  hypertension  and  Indigestion. 

After  a  stop  to  treat  Mrs  Peltry's  ulcered 
leg,  Nurse  Snodgress  gingerly  wheels  the 
Scout  up  a  precipitous  path  above  the  Coal 
River  to  the  home  of  Cuba  Opal  Wiley,  a  dis- 
abled miner  troubled  by  luni?  aliments.  With 
his  tobacco-stained  teeth  showing  as  he 
smiles.  Mr.  Wiley  tells  a  visitor.  "If  It  wasn't 
for  this  program,  buddy.  I  don't  know  what 
I'd  do.  If  I  got  sick.  I  guess  I'd  Just  lay  here 
and  die,  buddy,  that's  all  I  oould  do."  His 
wife,  a  diabetic,  also  gets  medical  care,  and 
■he's  scheduled  for  liver  surgery 
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CJontlnvilng  her  round.'?  Nurse  Snodgress 
and  her  aide  take  a  medical  history  from  a 
new  patient,  remind  another  of  his  scheduled 
appointment  In  Berkley  and  make  other 
routine  vl.sits. 

Back  at  the  Mountaineer  clinic,  a  motley 
group  of  elderly,  dl.s«bled  men,  pregnant 
women,  tots  and  teen-ager«  patiently  wait 
their  Tlfllts  with  the  dfx-tom  The  doctors 
tlMtnaelves  are  a  varied  lot,  and  their  names — 
like  Aroftdlo  Alarcon.  O  Sn  Rama  Oupta,  and 
8ur»dech    Kongkasuwan— «ugge«t    the   dlffl- 


culty    of    keeping    lndlgenou.s    physicians    In 
the  area. 

In  fact,  all  five  of  the  clinic's  doctors — 
three  irternlsta  and  two  pediatricians — are 
foreign  physicians  working  here  under  tem- 
porary state  license*  "We  have  difflcultv  at- 
tracting American  doctors,"  says  Dr  Forest  A 
Corn  well,  the  tdountaineer  plan's  director 
I'he  $28,317  yearly  salary  l.sn'l  enough,  ap- 
parently, to  attract  U.S.  doctors,  though  all 
three  dentists,  who  gel  »35.520,  are  Ameri- 
cans (Ihe  foreign  physicians  generally  have 
a  harder  time  obtaining  temporary  licenses 
t^  practice  In  de.slrable  urban  areas,  which 
often  have  their  pick  of  American  medical- 
school  graduates  and  simply  don't  is-sue  tem- 
porary certiflcat«s  to  foreigners  i 

To  the  doctors,  us  clear  that  their  services 
are  badiy  needed.  'You  see  many  children 
who  have  never  been  to  a  doctor,  who  have 
never  had  their  Inoculations,  "  says  Dr.  Jose 
Alphonso,  a  Cuban  refugee  physician  "I 
have  se»>n  many  children  here  who  have 
worms,  and  mar.y  underweight  and  under- 
helght  becau.se  of  poor  nutrition  ' 

"There  8  a  tremendous  backlog  of  care  that 
Is  needed,  "  .says  Dr.  Edwin  H  Warfield,  a 
dentist.  About  one-third  of  Mountaineer's 
patlente  never  have  been  to  a  dentist,  and 
practically  all  the  rest  received  orvly  mini- 
mum emergency  care.  Dr.  Warfield  flgtires. 

WHERE'S    THC    MONET    COMING    FROM? 

Beckley  Itaelf,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
20,000.  has  abundant  health  services.  There 
are  23  dentists.  70  physicians  and  several 
group-practice  clinics.  But  the  rest  of  the 
610  square  miles  In  the  county  Is  a  health 
wasUeland.  served  only  by  the  Mountaineer 
plan  aiKl  lis  free  transportation. 

The  major  dlfflcully  with  the  plan  Is  Its 
cost  Mountaineer  has  been  nurtured  by  fed- 
eral subsidies;  a  »2  1  million  grant  from  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department 
finances  nearly  Its  whole  budget.  But  HEW 
Indicates  It  doesn't  plan  to  support  the  proj- 
ect Indefinitely,  and  Mountaineer  ofRclals 
have  been  told  that  Its  survival  depends  on 
115  progress  toward  'self-sufficiency" 

Prodded  by  HEW,  the  plan  Just  adopted  a 
slldlng-fee  schedule  under  which  clients  cur- 
rently registered  will  have  to  pay  15%  of  their 
bills.  Dr.  Coriiwell  says  the  long-range  aim 
Is  to  transform  the  plan  from  a  jKiverty  proj- 
ect to  a  broader -based  plan  open  to  any 
county  resident.  Meanwhile,  the  budget 
squeeze  Is  limiting  the  number  of  new  en- 
rollees  who  are  pnxir. 

Costs  have  risen  fast  Prom  only  $41.65  In 
mJd-1970,  the  charge  for  a  day  in  the  hospital 
has  risen  to  $81  54.  The  cost  of  the  average 
drug  prescription  has  risen  to  more  than  $4 
from  $1  44.  Officials  have  dipped  Into  the 
capital  construction  budget  for  operating 
funds,  and  they've  scrapped  plans  for  some 
new  activities,  such  as  a  mobile  dental  unit. 

The  financial  squeeze  suggests  that  Moun- 
taineer win  have  to  scale  back  its  services, 
or  r^lse  fees  even  higher,  and  It  creates  a 
painful  dilemma.  "It  gets  to  be  a  moral  de- 
cision." says  Dr.  Cornwell.  "It's  like  having 
10  people  In  a  lifeboat,  and  If  two  don't  get 
out.  all  10  are  going  to  sink   ' 

The  only  feasible  solution.  In  the  minds 
of  most  rural-health  authorities,  is  a  massive 
federal  rescue  effort.  Says  Dr  I^eopold  J. 
Snyder  a  doctor  from  Fresno,  Calif.,  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  AMA  Council  on  Rural 
Health  "If  there  Is  t«  be  any  widespread 
Improvement  In  today's  dismal  rural  health 
scene,  there  will  need  to  be  large  expenditures 
of  hon'sst  human  energies  and  a  large  In- 
fusion of  public  funds  " 


erty  i.s  becau.se  -we  follow  the  rule  of  law 
in  our  land.  Otir  legislatures,  both  StaU^ 
and  Federal,  have,  in  their  wisdom, 
passed  laws  protecting  the  American 
people.  TTie  executive  has  administered 
Llie.se  law.s.  The  police  and  courts  have 
cnlorcert  them  As  a  re.suJt.  we  have  had 
years  of  prasperity  and  freedom  un- 
equaJled  by  any  other  nation  on  earth. 

Having  .secured  domestic  tranquility 
through  the  rule  of  law,  can  we  not  do 
hkewise  in  the  international  sphere:^ 
Suiely  it  is  in  our  own  best  interest  to 
reduce  ihe  possibility  of  international 
anarchy  and  war  The  extension  of  the 
rule  of  law  to  international  relations  'viU 
mean  greater  protection  and  security  for 
the  American  people. 

We  have,  at  tins  time,  an  opfxirtunity 
to  do  this.  We  have  before  us  a  conven- 
tion whii^'h  will  add  measurably  to  the 
.safety  of  the  American  people — will  help 
.secure  the  blessings  of  the  rule  of  law 
to  the  fiieoples  of  the  world  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  Genocide  Convention.  The 
purpose  of  this  convention  us  to  protetit 
people  everywhere.  Including  America, 
from  the  horrors  of  ma-ss  murder  By 
ratifying  this  treaty,  the  Senate  will  be 
taking  another  .step  forward  in  gun  ran - 
teeing  peace  and  Jastice  in  our  lime 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  as  soon  as 
possible. 


AND 


THE    GENOCIDE   CONVENTION 
THE  RULE  OF  LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  I»resident,  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  has 
been  blessed  with  peace,  justice,  and  11b- 


DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION  PRO- 
GRAM OF  SCHOOL  OP  PHARMACY, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
University  of  Mi.ssissippi  School  of  Phar- 
macy is  recognized  naUonwido  as  one  of 
the  country's  great  schools  of  piiarma- 
cy.  Its  e.xcellence  ui  Uie  academic  com- 
munity is  complemented  by  its  reputa- 
tion in  the  pharniaceuUcal  industry.  In 
short,  the  pharmacy  school  at  Ole  Miss 
is  among  the  best  in  the  United  States. 

Only  recently,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  tlie  Bulletin  of  tlie  Bu- 
reau of  Pharmaceutical  Services,  pub- 
ILshed  by  the  school  of  pharmacy.  An  ar- 
ticle entitled  'Drug  Abuse  Education — 
Student  Power,"  written  by  Dr.  Marvin 
Wil6<3n,  points  up  the  tremendous  job  be- 
ing done  by  pharmacy  students  to  com- 
bat the  growing  drug  problem  Uiat  con- 
fronts the  Nation  As  coordinator  of  stu- 
dent drug  abuse  education  program.  Dr. 
Wilson  effectively  describes  Uie  vital 
volunteer  work  in  cstablisliing  a  speak- 
er's bureau  which  provided  extremely  in- 
fomiative  talks  on  drug  abuse  to  more 
than  25,000  young  people  and  adults 
throughout  the  entire  State  Thus,  the 
students  of  the  university  school  of 
pharmacy  recognized  a  need,  met  a  chal- 
lenge—and tlie  end  result  was  a  highly 
effective  program  to  combat  drug  abuse. 

All  Mississippians  are  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  school  of  phar- 
macy at  tlie  university  and  we  are  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  excellent  job  done 
by  its  students  in  the  field  of  drug  abuse 
ediication. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  program  is 
deserving  of  national  attention.  I  am 
confident  that  it  is  an  Idea  that  will  be 
duplicated  across  the  country.  And  I 
know  that  just  recoffQiUon  ia  due  to  the 
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students  and  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  from  the 
Bulletm  of  the  Bureau  of  Pharmaceutical 
Services,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Univer- 
sity of  Mi.ssissippi,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s 

Dat-'o  Abuse  EnfcATioi* — STtrorwr  Powra 
(By  Marvin  Wll.son  Ph  D.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Pharmricolop-v,  Coordinator  of 
Student  Drtig  Abuse  Education  Program) 
During  thl?:  past  iirademir  year  !he  School 
of  Pharmacy  has  offered  yet  another  tervlce 
to  the  citizens  of  this  Ftote  and  nelghlxirlng 
states  UrUlke  rooet  of  our  progranis,  this 
endeavor  was  Initiated  by  senior  pharmacy 
students  In  the  fall  semester.  Tliese  indi- 
viduals recognized  that  drug  abuse  w^s  in- 
creasing at  an  alarming  rate  In  Mississippi 
and  they  wished  to  do  their  part  In  pre- 
venting the  sjiread  of  this  problem  They 
believed  that  the  best  way  vo  attack  "drug 
abuse  "  was  throufc:h  education  and  they 
realized  that  being  pharmacy  students  they 
were  better  educated  than  most  other  Indi- 
viduals about  drugs  Because  there  was  no 
existing  formal  mechanism  for  administer- 
ing such  a  program,  the  Department  of 
Pharmacy  Administration  provided  a  vehicle 
through  Its  Pro-Seminar  Course  lhe»e  in- 
dividuals began  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning the  drugs  which  arc  abused  and 
established  a  student  speaker's  burr-au 
Their  formal  presentation  was  patteried 
after  similar  programs  Just  recenUy  adopted 
by  students  at  other  schojls  of  pharmacy. 
At  that  linie  Uiere  were  nine  sludeiiLs  In- 
volved In  the  speaker's  bureau  and  they 
spoke  as  three  man  teams.  Each  speaker 
talked  for  approximately  fifteen  minutes  and 
each  spoke  on  a  pharmacological  class  of 
drugs  which  are  abused  One  Individual 
spoke  on  narcotics,  a  second  on  hallucino- 
gens and  a  third  on  stimulants  and  depres- 
saJits.  Following  their  presentations,  a  ques- 
tion and  answer  session  was  conducted: 
therefore  their  program  was  constructed  to 
last  an  hour  The  availability  of  this  service 
was  publlcleed  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Pharmaceutical  ServlceB  It  was 
empha-slzed  that  this  program  was  available 
without  charge  to  Interested  church  groups, 
civic  clubs  and  school  systems  throughout 
the  state. 

Initially  the  response  wa.s  somewhat  slow 
to  develop  so  that  by  the  flrrt  of  January 
orUy  ten  to  fifteen  talks  had  l)een  made  and 
meet  of  these  were  located  within  a  twenty- 
five  mile  radius  of  the  Oxford  campus  How- 
ever, many  Important  things  had  become 
very  evident   durlne  these  li^ltlal   weeks 

The  approach  of  these  students  was  to 
present  facts  and  not  to  "preach  "  and  this 
format  was  t>elng  received  with  great  ap- 
proval by  all  age  groups  The  speakers  were 
totally  agaUist  the  latter  approach  and  real- 
ized thot  mo6t  of  the  young  people  In  their 
audiences  wonld  not  at  all  listen  to  them  if 
this  appri>arh  was  ut  Ilt7.ed  The  students'  aim 
was  to  prfsen!  facts  and  then  let  the  Individ- 
ual make  up  his  own  mind  whether  or  not  to 
get  Involved  with  the  abuse  of  drugs.  All 
concerned  soon  realized  that  this  approach 
together  with  the  speaker's  Identity  of  be- 
ing a  senior  pharmacy  student  and  lack  of 
a  "generation  gap"  between  speaker  and  stu- 
dent audiences  were  an  almost  perfect  com- 
bination. 

Secondly,  the  speakers  also  soon  realized 
that  the  question  and  answer  part  of  their 
program  was  In  many  Instances  more  valua- 
ble than  the  formal  presentations  Therefore. 
EufBctent  time  for  such  discussion  assumed 


primary  priority  even  If  It  meant  reducing 
the  time  spent  in  actna    formal  presentation. 

Thirdly.  In  conjunction  with  the  ]>opular- 
Ity  of  the  "Q  and  A"  session,  these  students 
sjon  realized  that  they  sliould.  It  at  all  pos- 
sible, undergo  a  more  formal  training  pro- 
gram so  ttiat  U^ey  could  learn  at  much  as 
p<«slble  about  all  "ispectt  of  drug  abtise  such 
as  the  social,  political,  psychological  and  legal 
aspect.".  In  addition  to  the  pharmacological 
and  physiological  consequences  of  drug 
abuse.  Vtany  of  the  questions  which  were  be- 
ing asked  ccuid  not.  be  answered  by  the 
speakers  at  the  time  and  those  Involved 
soon  rerC.W.e'i  that  many  In  their  audiences 
were  well  educated  about  certain  aspects  of 
drug  abuse 

By  early  January,  news  of  the  program  had 
become  widespread  throughout  the  state  and 
speaking  requests  were  arriving  In  great 
(jManiltles.  At  thl.s  time,  the  School  of  Phar- 
mficv  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse  Education 
decided  that  since  the  program  had  achieved 
uvcrwhelnUng  acceptance  and  since  the  stu- 
dents Involved  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
learn  more  atx-iut  drug  abuse  In  order  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  iheir  program,  a  two 
semester  ootirse  sequence  entitled  Drug  Abuse 
Education  should  be  oRered  as  elective 
courses  for  the  student  body  of  the  Pharmacy 
School.  It  was  decided  that  the  hxst  semester 
course  would  be  an  Intense,  but  somewhat 
Informal  course  In  which  material  related  to 
all  aspects  of  drug  abuse  would  ije  preberited 
by  various  faculls  members  of  the  Pharmacy 
Sch  x)l  who  had  achieved  some  expertise  con- 
cerning this  subject.  In  addition,  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  Memphis  House 
i:>rug  Rehabilitation  Center  to  provide  coun- 
selors and  residents  to  speak  to  our  students 
and  furnish  them  with  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  "street  use  "  of 
drugs 

The  second  semester  course  was  developed 
to  offer  academic  credit  for  being  an  active 
participant  In  the  student  speaker's  bureau. 
This  latter  course  could  be  repeated  every 
.semester  for  elective  credit  until  graduation 
If  so  desired  TT.e  only  prerequisite  for  the 
second  seniesier  course  was  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  Initial  course  aikd  active  par- 
ticipation In  the  speakers  program  In  this 
way.  It  was  somewhat  assured  that  those  In- 
dividuals presenting  speeches  had  access  to 
iMtsic  utiblased  material  concerning  the  many 
facets  of  drug  abuse  so  that  they  would  t>e 
able  to  answer  most  of  the  questloiis  which 
niay  arl.se  following  a  presentation  It  was 
hoped  that  by  this  means  the  quality  of  the 
program  would  be  Improved  In  addition,  it 
gave  the  School  of  Pharmacy  a  mechanism 
to  exercise  some  control  over  the  entire  pro- 
gram if  it  deemed  it  noc^isary. 

Motl  of  those  students  who  lultlated  the 
speaker's  bureau  enrolled  In  both  courses 
during  the  spring  semester  In  addition,  three 
other  seniors  enrolled  In  both  courses  and 
thirty  fourth-year  students  enrolled  In  the 
first  course  of  the  sequence.  It  was  thus  as- 
sured that  a  iiipply  of  students  would  be 
Immediately  available  to  participate  In  the 
speaker's  bureau  In  the  upcomliig  fall 
.semester 

The  state-wide  response  to  the  student 
speaker's  bureau  during  this  past  spriiig 
semester  was  exwemely  gratifying.  The  re- 
quests for  progranxs  exceeded  our  most  op- 
timistic expectations  The  limiting  factor  In 
accepting  Invitations  was  the  amount  of 
cla-ss  time  that  these  twelve  indlvldualg  could 
spend  on  travel.  In  this  regard  the  entire 
facility  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  Is  to  be 
greatly  commended  for  their  slDce-e  coop- 
eration in  acheduilng  makeup  tesu  :alx>ra- 
torles.  etc  lor  these  students.  Dur'.ng  the 
last  few  weeks  of  the  semester,  those  stu- 
dents In  the  non-speaking  course  were  asked 
If  any  would  volunteer  to  speak  on  a  limited 
n  timber  of  occasions  In  order  to  obtain  ex- 
perience prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fall 


semester.  Several  of  these  individuals  did 
volunteer  and  subsequently  became  mem- 
bers of  the  sp>eaker's  bureau  although  they 
did  not  receive  any  course  credit. 

The  sUtlstlcs  that  the  student  speaker's 
bureau  achieved  in  the  last  six  month.'  are 
indeed  significant  These  student*  spoke  to 
more  tlian  twenty-flve  thousand  yourkg  peo- 
ple and  adults  throughout  the  enure  state. 
Tliey  spoke  in  every  geographical  area  of  the 
state,  to  groups  as  small  as  twenty  and  to 
audiences  as  large  as  eight  hundred  They 
spoke  on  nnre  than  one  hundred  different 
occasions  so  one  can  rearllly  se*  that  being 
involved  in  this  program  was  not  all  play  by 
any  means. 

As  previously  noted  In  this  article,  there 
was  no  charge  for  presentation  of  thi£  pro- 
pram  but  as  one  can  readily  see,  there  were 
a  number  cf  costs  incurred  in  carrying  out 
this  endeavor  The  principal  cost  Included 
transportation,  meals,  ar.d  on  a  few  occa- 
sions lodging.  In  addition,  some  money  was 
spent  on  literature  which  was  presented  to 
the  participants  In  the  speaker  s  bureau  for 
use  In  preparing  their  programs  On  some 
occasions,  the  group  extending  the  speaking 
invitation  responded  most  generously  with 
donations  to  cover  transportation  and  meals, 
but  in  most  instances  these  donatioi.s  would 
not  be  offered.  Therefore,  since  thi«  program 
wBis  not  self-supporting,  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  cost  had  to  be  undertaken  by 
some  outside  organization  In  this  case  there 
were  two  such  organizations,  the  Bureau  of 
Pharmaceutical  Services  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  and  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  At  this  time,  on  behalf  of 
the  student  sfwaker's  bureau.  I  would  like  to 
publlcally  thank  these  two  organizations  for 
their  financial  supipori  and  admlnistrauve 
assistance  Without  tlieir  help,  the  program 
wo-aJd  have  definitely   failed. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  assets  which  such  a  program 
as  this  provides  which  are  not  readily  ap- 
preciated First  of  all,  It  supplies  this  state 
with  a  well  quallf.ed  group  of  Individuals 
who  will  become  Involved  in  drug  abuse  ed- 
ucation In  the  area  In  which  they  become 
employed  following  their  graduation  from 
Pharmacy  School  These  individuals.  I  am 
s'.ire.  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  present 
progranis  on  this  topic  and  maybe  you  will 
have  one  of  these  Individuals  reside  m  your 
Immediate  area  If  so,  please  take  advantage 
of  his  training  and  education  and  invite  him 
Ui  speak   to   your   community   organizations 

Secondly,  involvement  in  this  program 
teaches  one  to  speak  publicly  with  some 
finesse  Furthermore,  ;t  gives  one  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  many  new  people  and  teaches 
one  to  converse  eflectively  with  those  hold- 
ing opposite  viewpoints  on  a  controversial 
u>plc. 

Thirdly,  and  maybe  most  Importantly  It 
if  a  means  by  which  pharmacy  studentt  can 
gel  Involved  with  what  Is  happening  in 
.society.  It  provides  them  with  a  means  of 
doing  something  to  help  or  Improve  their 
society  I  am  sure  that  rov.  will  all  readily 
agree  tliat  true  education  Is  much  mcH-e  than 
passing  examinations  and  that  jM'OTlding 
such  a  means  of  gettuig  involved  In  Improv- 
ing society   is  very   beneficial    tc    our  state 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  mention  that 
the  student  speaker's  bureau  on  drug  abuse 
education  will  be  functioning  again  this  fail 
and  If  anyone  reading  this  article  would  like 
for  them  to  present  a  program  in  your  area 
please  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Pharmaceutical 
Services,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Cnlverslty  of 
Mississippi;  University  Mississippi  38677.  In 
addition,  if  any  of  you  have  attended  one  of 
these  programs,  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you 
would  send  your  comments  or  critKrisins  to 
the  same  address  or  to  myself  If  ks  only 
through  this  way  that  our  program  can  be 
initio  TMJL 
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NATIONAL    GOVERNORS'    CONFER- 
ENCE— RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  from 
September  12th  through  the  15th  of  this 
year,  the  Oovernors  of  the  50  States  held 
their  63d  Annual  National  Governors' 
Conference  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

No  one  knows  the  problems  of  the 
States  better  than  the  State  Governors. 
Indeed,  the  Governors  are  in  a  unique 
and  authoritative  position  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  their  States  and  their  people. 

While  attending  the  National  Gov- 
ei-nors'  Conference  they  squarely  faced 
a  number  of  the  Ills  which  trouble  the 
States  and  the  Nation.  To  these  problems 
they  applied  their  knowledge  and  their 
personal  expertise.  They  debated  and  did 
not  always  agree.  But  out  of  those 
deliberations  came  a  number  of  im- 
portant and  innovative  poUcy  recom- 
mendations recently  published  as  the 
1971-72  Policy  Positions  of  the  National 
Governors-  Conference  These  forthright 
decisions  represent  Kubematorial  con- 
sensus on  how  we.  as  a  nation,  can  solve 
the  problems  of  our  society. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize a  number  of  the  positions  taken 
by  the  Governors. 

HI- MAN     RESOTTRCES 

The  problem  of  protecting  and  en- 
riching our  human  resources  Is  one  which 
spans  State  borders  and  touches  each  of 
ua.  The  reform  of  our  outmoded,  archaic 
welfare  system  and  the  assurance  oi  ade- 
quate health  care  are  vital  aspects  of  this 
problem. 

The  present  welfare  system  Is  clearly 
not  serving  it.s  intended  function  It  has 
become  more  likely  to  destroy  a  person's 
disnity  than  help  him.  To  modernize  our 
welfare  programs  the  Governors  recom- 
mend the  phased  substitution  of  Federal 
financing  for  the  current  Federal -State 
concept  of  public  assistance.  The  Gover- 
nors' report  also  recommends:  first,  an 
Increase  iu  the  level  of  OASDI  payments 
with  a  $100  per  month  per  person  mini- 
mum; second,  the  transfer  of  old  age  as- 
sistance, aid  U)  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled,  and  aid  to  the  blind  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  with  paymenUs  coining 
from  general  Federal  revenues;  and 
third.  Federal  assistance  in  implement- 
ing Stale  plans  for  combating  hunger 
and  malnutrition — especially  as  they  at- 
tack infants,  pre-schoolers,  and  mothers. 

As  for  health  care,  the  report  urges  the 
adoption  of  a  federally  sponsored  univer- 
sal health  Insurance  program  and  the 
relocation  of  responsibility  for  compre- 
hensive health  care  planning  in  the  Office 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Sci- 
entific Afifairs  within  HEW. 

RURAL    AND    URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

The  conference  cites  the  need  for  bold 
new  policies  in  our  approach  to  rural  and 
urban  development. 

The  Governors  envision  a  national 
population  growth  and  distribution  pol- 
icy. As  they  state,  all  too  often  popula- 
tion imbalance  results  in  such  bllghtii  as 
poverty,  ghettos,  increased  demands  on 
ma.ss  transit,  overloads  on  social  senlces, 
pollution,  crime,  and  a  general  feeling  of 
frustration.  It  is  often  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  is  at  the  root  of  these 


problems  through  inadvertent  and  unco- 
ordinatec  planiiing  and  programs.  A 
forthright  policy  regarding  population 
would  he.p  rectify  tliese  imbalances. 

To  revitalize  our  rural  areas  and  rural 
economy,  the  conference  calls  for  im- 
proving American  agricultures'  produc- 
tivity, commodity  transportation,  and 
develoinnent  of  foreign  markets  for  our 
goods  Within  this  framework,  the  Con- 
gress must  act  to  assure  a  "parity  of 
opportunity"  for  fanners  and  rural 
communities.  Action  must  come  on  pre- 
servinc;  and  encouraging  the  continued 
development  of  agricultural  land  for  pro- 
duction, recreation,  and  wildlife  con- 
servation. 

INTKKGOVE&N MENTAL    RELATIONS 

The  relations  between  the  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington  are  frequently 
.striiiued.  Sometimes  it  seems  only  vague- 
ly definable.  Behind  this  is  a  partial 
breakdown  of  the  P^ederal-State  relation - 
-siup  The  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  governments  are  not  adversaries. 
Theirs  should  be  a  role  of  cooperation. 

One  aspect  of  tliis  problem  is  the  ques- 
tion of  revenue  sharing.  The  cities  and 
the  States  face  a  mounting  crisis  of  fi- 
nance. Demands  on  the  localities  grow 
while  the  fimds  shrink.  Revenue  sharing 
is  a  key. 

The  Governors  also  see  an  Increasing 
demand  for  the  extension  of  multistate 
program  administrations  and  recom- 
mend a  number  of  corrective  steps.  First, 
that  previsions  be  made  to  allow  the 
Governors  to  share  in  the  crucial 
decisionmakmg  proce.ss.  Second,  that 
Federal  participation  in  Federal-State 
enterprises  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  President  and  that  State  participa- 
tion be  responsible  to  the  Governor.  And 
third,  that  adequate  funds  be  provided 
for  initial  planning  and  policy  devel- 
opments. 

Tlie  conference  urges  that  the  Fed- 
eral role  In  State  planning  be  clarified. 
At  present  we  see  a  mess  of  confusion, 
contradiction,  duplication,  and  overlap 
in  Federal  requirements  and  definitions. 
To  help  solve  this,  the  reixirt  recom- 
mends that  the  Federal  Government 
recognize  tlie  State  Governors  and  the 
local  officials  as  the  chief  policymakers 
in  their  own  particular  provinces. 

The  Governors  urce  the  expansion  of 
these  principles  within  the  Intergovern- 
mentiil  Cooperation  Act  of  1968  so  that 
the  accounting,  auditing,  and  reporting 
of  Federal  assistance  funds  can  be  sim- 
pUfled.  The  simplification  of  joint  fund- 
ing for  grants  and  the  permission  for 
periodic  congressional  and  executive  re- 
view of  grant  programs  to  determine  ef- 
fectiveness is  also  necessary. 

The  Conference  recognized  the  essen- 
tial need  for  a  Ix'tter  exchange  of  in- 
formation among  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment. To  rectify  this  they  ask  for  action 
towards  uniform  data  and  format  re- 
quirements for  computers.  There  should 
be  Federal  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments fDT  the  development  of  more  uni- 
form information  systems. 

CRIME    REDtTCnON    AND    PUBLIC    SAFETT 

In  the  area  of  crime  reduction  and  pub- 
lic safety,  the  San  Juan  conference  urged 


concerted    action    regarding    organized 
crime,  firearms  control,  and  drug  abuse 

To  combat  the  influence  of  organized 
crime,  the  recommendations  ask  that 
general  testimony  immimity  be  granted 
to  witnesses  on  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels.  Continued  Federal  aid  is  re- 
quired for  technical  assistance  and  tram- 
ing,  with  additional  Federal  funds  going 
to  State  organized  crime  inteUigence 
units.  The  Governors  also  urge  enact- 
ment on  a  State  basis  of  the  Model  Crim- 
inally Operated  Business  Act  as  drafted 
by  tlie  suggested  Sttvte  legislation  com- 
mittee of  the  council  of  State  govern- 
ments. This  act  would  help  coordinate 
State  investigation  programs  which,  on 
one  level,  would  look  into  criminal  infil- 
tration of  legitimate  businesses.  State, 
and  local  governments. 

The  Governors  assert  that  the  need  for 
firearms  control  is  a  pressing  i.ssue.  The 
report  calls  for  State  laws  prohibiting 
persons  such  as  habitual  alcoholics,  drug 
addicts,  mental  incompetents,  and  con- 
victed felons  from  buying  or  owning  fire- 
arms. 

And  lastly,  drug  abtise.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem which  touches  the  heart  of  our  soci- 
ety: our  youth  Thousands  have  'turned 
on"  only  to  find  their  lives  shattered  The 
Governors  recognize  that  a  strong  nation 
cannot  stand  on  shattered  dreams.  They 
ask  for  a  coordination  of  Federal  and 
State  programs  in  this  area.  includinK 
expanded  State  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  In  recommending  State 
enactment  of  the  Uniform  Controlled 
Substances  Act.  the  need  is  underscored 
for  a  policy  which  separates  the  victim 
needing  help  from  the  pasher  Corres- 
pondingly, the  Federal  Government  must 
intensify  its  diplomatic  efforts  to  halt  the 
production  and  importation  of  dangerous 
substances  from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  Governors  merit 
our  sincerest  appreciation  for  the  time 
and  effort  which  they  put  into  the  formu- 
lation of  these  recommendations.  They 
have  acted  in  areas  where  all  too  often 
there  has  been  no  action.  We  are  in  their 
debt. 

It  IS  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  these 
recommendations  our  prompt  and  care- 
ful consideration — and  to  act  I  ask  that 
we  do  so. 

PUERTO   RICO 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr  President,  yesterday 
in  New  York  City,  Senator  Rafael 
Hernilndez  Col6n.  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  Puerto  Rico  delivered  to  the  Puerto 
Rico  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  United 
States  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
pertinent  speech  on  the  Commonwealth 
status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Senator  Colon,  who  Is  a  brilliant  and 
articulate  young  man  and  a  close  per- 
.sonal  friend,  lias  in  this  speech  given 
us  insight  Into  all  he  Is  attempting  to 
do  for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  commend  Senator  Colon  highly  for 
his  efforts  and  \1ews  and  wish  to  bring 
his  speech  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
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Speech  bt  the  Honorabije  Rafael  HernAnd^ 
Col6n 

This  opportunity  to  frddresa  the  Puerto 
Rloo  Ct^ainbex  ot  Conunecoe  in  the  United 
States  conveys  an  honor  aad  an  obligation. 
Tour  organization  is  unique  in  that  It  rep- 
resents a  volunteer  group  of  private  busi- 
nessmen on  the  Mainland  dedicated  to  the 
intere-sts  and  welfare  of  Puerto  Ripo.  Because 
so  much  of  our  lives  Is  w-rapped  up  in  Puerto 
Rico.  I  owe  you  a  candid  expositioD  of  how 
and  where  the  Benate  of  Puerto  Rico  con- 
trolled by  the  Popular  Democratic  Party 
stands.  Liet  there  he  no  credlhillty  gap  be- 
tween us! 

I  propose  to  touch  on  politics  only  as  It 
relates  to  the  economy  of  the  Island  As  you 
all  liiK>w,  the  fate  of  the  eoonomy  re»ts  pn- 
marlly  on  our  poiuical  status.  Because  of 
population  growth  and  the  entry  of  26.000 
youngsters  each  year  into  our  labor  force,  our 
economy  must  expand  constantly  or  unem- 
ployment will  rise  and  per  capita  income 
Will  decline  Expansion  depends  on  four 
basic  elements  In  our  relationship  with  the 
U.  8.: 

1.  Special  treatjneut  in  Federal  minimum 
wage  legislation. 

if    Preedom  from  Federal  taxes. 

3.  A  substaallal  net  Inflow  of  Federal 
funds    lnt>j    Puerto    Rico. 

4.  Free  trade  and  unrestricted  payments 
between  the  VS    and  Puerto  Rico. 

.Statehood  would  eliminate  minimum  wag* 
differentials  and  tax  autonoiny.  and  greatly 
reduce  the  net  Inflow  of  Federal  funds.  Busi- 
nessmen know  that  Investment  funds  wlU 
flow  to  Puerto  Rico  only  so  k>n{;  as  they  can 
earn  an  auractlve  rate  of  return.  All  costs 
of  manufacturing  In  Puerto  Rico  for  the 
US  market  such  as  freight.  Inventory,  over- 
head. Insurance.  Intere.st  rates,  and  oommu- 
nicatlon  are  generally  higher  than  those  of 
our  competitors  on  the  Mainland.  Only 
wages  are  lower  and  the  average  Is  largely 
determined  by  the  legal  nummum  fixed  by 
law.  With  the  s&ine  luiiilmum  wage  that 
prevails  in  the  States,  many  of  our  lat>or 
Intensive  Industries  would  perl.sh.  and  these 
employ    most    of   o;ir    manufacturing    labor. 

The  most  powerful  attraction  to  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  U.8  manufacturer  Is  tax  ex- 
emption. EllnUnate  that  and  most  manu- 
facturers will  not  even  consider  Puerto  Rico 
as  a  site  for  new  manufacturing  plants.  In- 
deed, the  fear  generated  by  Irresponsible 
statements  about  the  maintenance  and  lon- 
gevity of  tax  exemption  has  a  negative  ef- 
fect on  new  plant  promotion  and  expan- 
sion on  the  Island  Most  convincing  Is  a 
quotation  from  a  survey  made  by  ArtJiur  D. 
Little  of  80  firms  that  had  considered  lo- 
cation of  a  factory  In  Puerto  Rico;  "Tax- 
exempt  status  Is  of  overriding  Importance 
Of  80  companies  interviewed  only  18  claimed 
that  they  would  have  considered  Puerto  Rioo 
without  the  exemption,  and  only  three  con- 
sidered the  tax  exemption  of  no  Imporiance 
In  their  attraction  to  Puerto  Rlco." 

If  anyone  has  the  slightest  doubt  concern- 
ing the  powerful  Incentive  effect  of  granting 
long  years  of  tax  exemption  he  has  only  to 
look  at  the  record.  TTiere  are  13  mountalnou.s 
municipalities  in  the  Interior  of  Puerto  Rlco 
which  border  on  16  municipalities  along  the 
North  Coast.  Because  the  Interior  hUl  towiis 
/ere  less  desirable  factory  locations  they 
were  put  In  the  17-year  exemption  zone.  The 
more  favorably  located  municipalities  on  the 
main  coastal  highways  were  in  the  12-year 
zone.  During  the  six-year  p>erlod  In  which 
this  situation  prevailed,  factory  employn^ot 
In  otherwise  disadvantaged  municipalities 
with  17-year  tax  exemption  Increased  by 
308%  compared  with  60%  for  those  with  12- 
year  tax  exemption.  It  Ls  grossly  Irresponsible 
to  even  speak  of  eliminating  this  powerful 
Incentive  when  our  need  for  Jobi  is  so  great. 

If  Puerto  Rlco  were  to  become  a  state,  the 
calculations  made  by  the  Status  Commission 
project  a  disastrous  drop  In  the  net  Inflow  of 


Federal  funds  An  analysis  of  the  flow  of  such 
funds  n  1964  shows  we  would  have  received 
an  additional  tsa  million,  but  would  have 
paid  out  an  additional  »283  million  for  a 
net  direct  lo*8  of  »227  million.  Given  the 
multiplier  effect  of  about  100%  for  each 
dollar  entering  or  leaving  the  economy,  the 
net  impact  in  1964  would  have  been  twice 
as  great,  a  contraction  of  $454  million.  Under 
Commonwealth,  net  Income  In  that  year 
rose  by  $173  million  from  $1912  million  In 
1963  to  $2,085  million  Had  Puerto  Rlco  be- 
come a  state  that  year,  net  Income  would 
have  declined  by  $281  million  to  $1,631  mil- 
lion, a  net  difference  of  28%  Under  Common- 
wealth our  economy  has  grown  steadily.  We 
have  nevfr  had  a  decline  from  one  year  to 
the  next  Statehood  would  wreck  the  economy 
and    put    most   of    vis   on    public    welfare 

The  only  baelc  element  in  our  relationship 
wltli  the  tJ.S  which  would  not  be  affected  by 
statehood  wctUd  be  free  trade  and  unre- 
stricted pajtnents  l>etween  the  Mainland  and 
Puerto  Rlco  This  advantage,  along  with  Fed- 
eral funds,  would  be  lost  under  Independence 
Limited  to  its  own  scarce  resources,  our  over- 
populated  land  would  see  Its  per  capita  In- 
come descend  from  the  highest  in  Latin 
America   to   one   of   the   lowest. 

The  case  for  statehood  or  Independence 
can  t>e  argued  only  on  emotional  or  Ideologl- 
ciU  grounds  The  course  of  common  sense  is 
to  continue  the  evolution  of  the  Common- 
wealth relaiion.shlp  so  as  best  to  fulfil!  the 
needs  and  a.spirations  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
people — that  Is  the  acid  test  of  a  political 
institution. 

If  the  stakes  were  not  so  high.  It  would  be 
amusing  to  examine  some  of  the  postures 
recently  taken  by  the  prcbent  administration 
in  Puerto  Rlco.  On  the  Issue  of  the  Federal 
Minimum  Wage.  It  Is  pleading  for  the  reten- 
tion of  selectivity  as  It  applies  to  Puerto  Rlco. 
On  the  ls.^ue  of  the  wage-price  freeze,  it  seeks 
exemption  fr,r  Puerto  Rlco  On  the  issue  of 
the  dock  strikes.  It  pleads  for  the  exclusion 
of  Puerto  Rico  Theee  are  three  stands  that 
I  heartily  endorse  Yet  the  .Administration  Is 
also  pressing  for  statehood.  Just  imagine  a 
state  of  the  Union  asking  for  exemption  from 
the  minimum  wage,  the  wage-price  freeze, 
and  a  nationwide  dock  strike  When  faced 
with  reality  the  Administration  Is  forced 
to  supFKjrt  the  special  status  of  Common- 
wealth. 

Our  Inunedlate  concern  1,«  the  condition  of 
the  economy  today  The  reports  in  the  news 
media  range  from  it  has  never  been  better 
to  It  has  never  been  worse  As  usuaJ,  there  Is 
.some  truth  !n  both  these  contradictory  posi- 
tions btit  It  iR  vital  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  truth.  Let  xm  analyze  some  of  the 
optimistic  pronouncements  During  the  last 
two  fiscal  years,  there  were  Increases  in  real 
Commonwealth  Net  Income — that  is.  In  con- 
stant prlcee.  of  7';;  and  5't  respectively.  Per- 
fe^;tly  true  and  laudable,  but  the  nature  a! 
the  growth  during  the  past  two  years  Is  dif- 
ferent from  previous  years  We  find  that 
Construction  and  Government  Services  were 
the  major  contributors  to  that  growth.  Houb- 
ing  construction  declined  In  fiscal  1B70  but 
recovered  in  1671  Industrial  and  conunerclal 
construction  showed  Important  Increases  in 
both  years.  Yet  construction  is  measured  on 
a  put  In  place  basis  so  that  it  represents  com- 
mitments made  in  previous  years.  Public 
construction  and  Government  salaries  ex- 
panded considerably  In  both  years  and  these 
constituted  appropriate  action  In  a  recession 
period.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  In  the 
decade  1960  to  1989.  manufacturing  net  In- 
come rose  at  an  annual  average  of  13.3% 
compared  to  about  10%  for  the  entire  econ- 
omy In  fiscal  "70  and  "71,  the  Increase  In 
manufacturing  net  Income  dropped  to  8  0% 
and  4.3%,.  Tnstead  of  providing  the  maJcM' 
upward  thrust  for  the  economy,  manufactur- 
ing now  slows  It  down  In  sum,  the  growth 
In  1970  was  ailrlbutable  to  momentum  from 
eaxller  periods  and  pump  priming  by  Govern- 


ment and  not.  a^  in  previous  years  from  sub- 
stantial Indusrtrlal  expansion  BuslneaemeD 
and  other  taxpayers  are  painfully  aware  that 
Government  derives  Its  funds  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  In  the  form  of  taxes  and  borrow- 
ing, and  these  are  paid  by  present  and  future 
taitpayers. 

More  disingenuous  Is  the  attempt  to  paint  a 
roey  picture  of  employment  in  manufaciur- 
inp  In  fiscal  196S,  the  total  »-as  143  000,  In 
1970,  142.000,  and  In  1971  142  000  Total  un- 
employment was  10  6'"  cf  the  labor  force  in 
1969,  108^.  in  1970,  and  11  fi"^-  In  1971  We 
are  told  that  the  situation  has  Improved  late- 
ly, yet  the  latest  figures  for  July  1971  show 
a  rise  in  unemployment  from  97  000  a  year 
ago  to  110.000.  from  11  4 'v  to  12  2%  of  the 
labor  force  In  August  !t  climbed  to  12  6r, 
the  third  consecutive  month  In  excess  of 
!2'''  The  plain  fact  i.«  that  there  have  never 
been  more  people  otit  of  work  In  Puerto  Rico 
than  there  are  today 

Most  misleading  is  the  attempt  to  prove 
that  Pomento  Is  enjoying  unparalleied  suc- 
ce.ss  TTiC  record  tells  another  story  Between 
fiscal  66  and  '68.  the  number  of  plants  in 
operation  roee  from  1.094  to  1,334,  a  rise  of 
22'^.  From  '89  to  '71  the  rise  was  from 
1.3S8  to  1,442.  an  increase  of  only  4'".  EKir.np 
the  last  three  fiscal  years  the  cumber  or 
Fomento  plants  that  have  been  temporarily 
or  permanently  closed  !.=  over  three  times 
the  number  during  the  preceding  three  year 
period  Dtirlng  the  fiscal  year  ending  lart 
June.  77  factories  were  known  tc  have  closed 
their  doors  permanently  At  the  end  of  the 
fl!>ca!  year  there  were  In  addition,  387  plants 
which  had  ceased  operations  Their  status  Is 
uncertain — some  will  reopen  but  the  rest 
will  be  added  to  the  number  that  have  been 
permanently  closed. 

With  the  ether  side  of  Its  mouth,  Fomento 
excuses  poor  performance  by  pointing  to  the 
problems  of  the  U.S  economy:  tight  money, 
high  Interest  rates.  Inflation.  Increased  un- 
employment. Import  competition,  and  pres- 
.>:ure  on  the  dollar  It  Is  true  that  the  U.S. 
IS  the  major  source  of  new  plant  promotion 
from  external  sources  TTils  means  that 
Fomento's  major  task  Is  to  capture  a  share  of 
US  Investment  In  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment .\  recent  survey  by  the  OIHce  of  Busi- 
ness Economics  and  the  Security  Exchange 
Commission  estimates  that  rjch  Investment 
Will  reach  $814  billion  In  1971.  2  2%  more 
than  in  1970  In  turn,  1970  showed  a  gain  of 
5  5'v  over  1969.  and  1969  an  Increase  of 
115',  over  the  previous  year  US  Inverlment 
m  new  plant  and  equipment  rose  each  year 
after  1969  while  Fomento's  performance 
since  1969  ha"!  constantly  declined 

Other  reasons  for  failure  might  be  ad- 
vanced Fomento  had  three  administrators 
from  1941  to  1968,  twenty-seven  years  S;nce 
1969  we  have  already  seen  two  administra- 
tors at  the  helm  who  had  no  experience  with 
the  program  when  they  toe*  over  For  the 
first  time  in  historj',  Prldco  employees  went 
on  strike.  The  present  Administrator  refused 
to  even  meet  with  them  I  would  not  say  that 
morale    is   poor     it    is    non-existent. 

My  main  object  is  not  to  Indulge  In  re- 
crimination but  simply  to  point  out  that  self 
delusion  Is  no  solution  to  the  grave  prob- 
lems that  confront  us  Instead  of  captivating 
slogans  and  numbers  games.  I  propose  less 
glamorous  but  practical  steps: 

Tax  exemption  should  be  made  more  com- 
prehensive In  two  ways  First,  the  definition 
of  eligible  industries  should  be  expanded.  It 
now  covers  most  manufacturing  Industries, 
hotels  and  Induatrlal  research  laboratorlee. 
It  ahould  be  expanded  to  cover  asaembly  and 
packaging  Industries  In  the  manufacturing 
field  and  aovcm  other  Industries  like  data 
pkTocesslng — always  provided  tbat  a  rubstan* 
tial  number  of  }obs  te  created.  Beoond,  we 
tK>w  Stimulate  the  investment  of  »ckllUon*l 
capital  by  granting  tax  exemption  to  plant 
expan&ion;  however,  we  feel  Ui*t  the  period 
of    tax    exemption    should    be    extended    for 
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thoM  establUihed  Indaitrles  which  Increase 
Inveelment  Ui  Puerto  Blco.  the  additional 
p>eriod  of  exemption  to  depend  upon  the  ad- 
ditional amount  of  Investment.  In  other 
words,  there  ahould  be  an  incentive  to  grow 
wiih  Puerto  Rico. 

Some  {XJlltlcAlIy  motivated  Individuals 
have  called  for  the  abolition  of  tax  exemp- 
tion under  the  cloak  of  need  for  additional 
revenue.  Surely  they  know  better.  With  tax 
exemption.  Income  tax  coUectloria  rose  from 
»31  million  In  1948  to  »328  mlliloii  In  1971. 
If  they  were  sincere,  they  would  have  sup- 
jxjrled  my  efforts  to  obtain  additional  rev- 
enue as  well  a«  greater  equity  by  means  of 
comprehensive  tax  reform. 

I  would  utilize  the  resources  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  IndvistriaJ  Development  Company. 
Prldco,  to  provide  a  huge  reservoir  for  the 
financing  of  new  industries.  Prldcos  prop- 
eriies  and  Income  could  constitute  the  nu- 
cleus for  the  creation  of  a  mutual  fund 
or  funds  In  magnitudes  exceeding  a  billion 
dollars.  This  could  mobilize  money  from 
Puerto  Rico  which  Is  now  Invested  In  less 
productive  channels  or  even  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. Such  a  vast  source  of  equity  and  senior 
capital  would  prove  an  irreatstlble  attrac- 
tion for  a  multitude  of  new  enterprise 

This  plan  has  Important  Implications  for 
the  development  of  the  petrochemical  In- 
dustry The  original  concept  was  that  numer- 
oiis  satellite  liidustnes  would  be  promoted 
downstream,  utilizing  the  feedstock  from  the 
refineries  in  successive  Industrial  stages  to 
finished  consumier  products  Two  of  the  com- 
panies projected  employment  of  about  65,000 
from  siich  evolution.  Arrangements  made  In 
1969  for  cooperative  promotional  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  companies  were  neglected  by 
Fomento  A  revival  of  these  arrangements 
together  with  financial  support  from  Prldco 
could  accelerate  development  enormously. 
Similarly,  tourism  projects  which  also  re- 
quire multlmllllon  dollar  financing  could  be 
expedited. 

I  would  make  every  effort  to  encourage  col- 
lective bargaining.  When  wage  negotiations 
are  left  In  private  hands,  the  economics  of 
the  Industry  will  -.end  to  establish  a  fair 
share  for  the  respective  parties.  Government 
Intervention  saould  be  reserved  for  thi»e 
rare  cases  in  which  the  collective  btu'galnlng 
process  breaks  down  a;id  the  entire  public 
Interest  may  suffer  substantially. 

The  most  effective  and  desiruule  way  to 
achieve  higher  wages  Is  by  upgrading  our 
•kills  and  technology  To  this  end,  we  had 
planned  the  creation  of  a  science  center  In 
Puerto  Rico  with  the  assistance  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  The  emphasis 
was  on  applied  research  la  (irder  to  encour- 
age the  location  of  science  based  Industry  on 
the  Island  The  tax  exemption  law  was 
amended  to  Include  research  laboral<irles. 
Several  of  the  large  firms  agreed  to  participate 
actively  In  the  center  Here  again  the  plan 
was  allowed  to  langulsli.  I  would  revive  the 
concept. 

In  the  meantime,  the  number  one  problem 
Is  still  unemployment  Until  this  Is  solved. 
It  t»  unthinkable  to  close  down  factories  or 
discourage  new  Investment  by  the  Indis- 
criminate application  of  US  Mainland  wage 
Btandards  For  as  loi^  as  necessary.  I  will 
continue  to  press  for  the  selective  application 
of  mlnlmuni  wages  to  each  Industry  In  order 
to  preserve  its  capacity  to  create  new  employ, 
ment  opportunities. 

A  new  approach  to  agriculture  Is  indicated. 
While  I  do  not  pretend  to  a  complete  blue- 
print. I  know  that  simply  f>ourlng  subsidies 
Into  a  declining  sector  Is  no  solution  An  ac- 
tive, promotional  program  Is  called  for  that 
will  provide  Incentives  to  the  farmer  to  max- 
imize efficiency  and  concentrate  on  those 
products  which  offer  him  the  greatest  op- 
portunities Obvious  targets  are  replacement 
of  some  of  the  over  $400  million  of  food  Im- 
ports Into  Puert/j  Rico  and  the  huge  market 


here  on  the  Mainland  (or  tropical  and  out  of 
season  products. 

We  must  not  overreact  to  the  failures  and 
Ineptitude  of  the  present  AdznlnlstimUon. 
Such  things  aa  the  chaos  In  Fomento,  the 
Irresponatble  statements  about  applying  Fed- 
eral minimum  wages  and  abolishing  tax  ex- 
emption, and  the  lack  of  flexibility  In  the 
mandatory  Christmas  bonus  have  tended  to 
discourage  Investors  from  coming  to  Puerto 
Rico.  Despite  all  this,  Puerto  Rico  still  offers 
the  greatest  opportunities  for  Investment  of 
any  area  within  the  .American  constltullonal 
system.  The  differential  In  average  hourly 
earning  Is  abovit  tl  50.  tax  exemption  up  to 
17  years  is  obtainable,  a  huge  pool  of  willing, 
trained,  and  trainable  worKers  Ls  available, 
transportation  Is  usually  fast,  reliable,  and 
economical,  and  all  utilities  are  present  In 
abundance  I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  will  maintain  this  Ir- 
resistible Investment  climate  We  will  not 
allow  the  fruits  of  twenty  years  of  upward 
climbing  to  go  down  the  drain.  We  respect 
performance,    not   empty   semantics. 


RISING  RESENTMENT  TOWARD 
WELFARE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  Pre,sldent.  I  have 
hfpxx  urped  by  somp  to  get  on  with  Sen- 
ate approval  of  the  family  assistance 
plan  included  in  H.R.  1,  the  House- 
passed  Social  Security  Amendments  Act 
of  1971.  The  whole  thrust  of  welfare  re- 
form is  toward  a  reversal  of  the  mi.^er- 
able  failure  of  the  present  program  un- 
der which  more  millions  are  added  each 
year  to  welfare  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  those  who 
are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves 
should  be  provided  for.  Such  sound  and 
worthwhile  programs  of  assistance  to  the 
aged,  th-^  blind  and  disabled  should  not 
only  be  continued  but  improved.  As  Sen- 
ator RtssFLL  Long  said  in  a  recent 
speech  to  this  body,  those  programs  make 
sense,  they  meet  the  needs  of  people, 
they  assart  social  and  economic  justice 

But,  Mr  President,  if  the  present  pro- 
gram for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  is  allowed  to  continue  to  prolif- 
erate, the  US.  taxpayer  may  join  the 
ranks  of  the  demonstrators  for  or  against 
one  cause  or  another  and,  Mr  President, 
I  honest. y  t)elieve  the  long-suEfermg  U.S. 
taxpayer  has  more  cause  for  complaint 
than  any  of  the  so-called  m^inority  groups 
who  protest  so  vociferously  and  often 
violently  for  one  cause  or  another. 

I  agree  with  the  question  posed  by 
Senator  Russell  Long  in  his  recent 
speech  ;iere —  Welfare  Reform — Or  Is 
Git?" 

No  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  which  he  is  chairman,  and 
on  which  I  serve,  opposes  welfare  reform. 
But  most  of  us  want  to  be  sure,  before 
we  make  such  a  dra.stic  change  as  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  1,  that  what  we  do 
is  truly  welfare  reform  ratlier  than  a 
continuntion  or  proliferation  of  a  pro- 
gram that  has  obviously  been  a  miser- 
able failure. 

The  statistics  are  proof  enough — since 
1960  when  recipients  under  the  program 
numbered  3,073,000 — aid  to  families  wiUi 
dependent  clilldren — until  1970,  recipi- 
ents increased  by  215  percent  to  9,660,000. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  program 
should  be  further  expanded  to  add  an- 


other 10  million  or  so  people  to  welfare 

rolls. 

The  Idea  In  the  first  place  was  to  ofTer 
these  people  Uie  opportunity  of  becoming 
self-sufUcient.  These  are  able-bodied  r>eo- 
ple  who  are  physically  and  mentally  en- 
dowed with  the  attributes  and  capa.bil- 
ities  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  They 
are  not  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped and.  therefore,  not  eligible  for 
aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  notlunc  in 
the  constitutional  requirements  of  our 
great  Nation — even  under  some  of  the 
most  recent  interpretations — that  says 
the  American  taxpayer  and  the  Govern- 
ment lie  supports  owe  anything  more  to 
any  other  American  citizen  than  the  op- 
iwrtunlty  to  a  .iob — -not  the  guarantee  of 
a  job  or  any  minimum  income. 

I  do  not  question  the  clianging  times, 
Mr.  President,  nor  do  I  question  the  need 
or  ab.s<5lute  necessity  of  true  welfare  re- 
form, and  I  firmly  believe  the  President's 
new  economic  plan  will  go  far  toward 
undoing  the  damtige  of  the  ruinous  In- 
flation he  inherited  from  the  previous 
administration  and  restore  the  economy 
to  a  sound  basis  of  progress,  prosperity, 
and  job  development. 

Job  development  is  the  answer  to  the 
problem  ratlier  than  a  continued  sapping 
of  the  economy  by  bleeding  the  American 
taxpayer  to  death. 

Mr  President,  a  recent  colunrm  writ- 
ten by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  emphasizes 
what  I  am  talking  about.  His  warning 
that  a  nationwide  taxpayers  revolt  may 
be  gathering,  should  be  heeded  by  all  of 
us  in  the  Senate,  particularly  by  those 
who  insist  on  proliferating  the  errors  of 
a  program  that  has  failed  miserably  in 
accomplLshing  what  it  was  intended 
to  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
unui  entitled  "Rising  Resentment  To- 
ward Welfare,"  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rising    Resentment    Towahd    Welfare 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

It  may  be  an  unthinkable  thought,  but 
it  Is  possible  that  at  this  moment  the  United 
States  Is  passing  through  the  Oolden  Age 
of  Welfare 

The  thought  will  be  hard  to  get  used  to, 
for  we  have  been  well-conditioned  to  think 
of  ever-expanding  social  agencies,  ever-pro- 
liferating social  workers  and  ever-escalating 
welfare  costs. 

But  there  are  a  few  wisps  of  black  cloud 
scudding  across  the  sky.  a  few  storm  signals 
beginning  to  flutter  For  a  nationwide  tax- 
payers' revolt  may  be  gathering 

You  see  It  manifested  In  the  ever-more- 
frequent  defeat  of  local  bond  Issues  A  year  or 
two  ago  only  "frills."  that  public  Improve- 
ments people  could  easily  do  without,  were 
falling  In  the  bond  elections  Now  "nuts-and- 
bolts'  Items — water  works,  disposal  plants, 
street  projects,  schools — are  beginning  to 
have  trouble. 

People  first  express  their  tax  anger  at  those 
expenditures  they  can  most  directly  control, 
which  are  local  State  expenditures  are  more 
remote,  federal  spending  remoter  still  But 
distaste  for  rising  taxes  can  eventually  be 
felt  as  far  away  as  Washington, 

It  Is  a  political  truism  that  the  poor  do  not 
control  spending  In  any  field,  not  even  spend- 
ing in  their  own  behalf.  The  nonpoor  do,  for 
they  are  In  the  majority.   Poverty  programs. 
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therefore,  depiend  upon  the  enthusiasm,  or 
Rt  least  the  acquiescence,  of  the  nonpoor. 
When  the  nonpoor  get  turned  off.  the  pro- 
grams will  languish 

We  may.  therefore,  be  approaching  the 
time  when  the  best  political  speech  will  not 
be  the  one  In  which  every  paragraph  begins: 
"We  must  do  more   .    . 

For  taxes  are  drawn  from  the  fruits  of  labcjr 
and  risk  And  where  poverty  programs  fall 
to  produce  desirable  results  thrive  who  labor 
and  risk  will  eventually  express  their  disillu- 
sionment Compared  to  the  vast  group  which 
contributes  more  to  government  than  It  asks 
from  It.  the  clout  of  those  who  a.sk  more  from 
government  than  they  contribute  to  It  Is 
feeble 

This  may  be  the  reason  why  recently  you 
haven't  seen  "many  poor  people's  marches  " 
led  by  Rev  Ralph  Abernathy  Or  welfare 
pickets  parading  around  the  stale  capltol  or 
city  hall  They  aren't  going  over  so  well 
any  more  The  cabdrlvers  are  angry,  the 
bartenders  cynical,  the  store  clerks  sarcastic 

The  Idea  that  there  is  a  nobUlty  attached 
to  the  perpetually  poor  dies  hard  among 
aristocratic  "liberals."  whose  contact  with 
them  Is  sketchy  Perhaps  they  subconsciously 
seek  to  atone  for  their  coming-out  parties 
and  their  prep  schools  by  "identifying"  with 
the  losers.  It  Is  a  form  of  instant  humanl- 
tarlanlsm,  even  If  they  keep  guards  at  their 
gates. 

But  there  are  no  such  Illusions  among  the 
working  proletariat  They  have  been  poor. 
They  know  struggle  The  have  few  tears  for 
nonstrugglers 

Candidates  may  soon  discover  that  It  Is  no 
longer  politically  rewarding  to  demand  still 
greater  appropriations  for  welfare  programs 
that  have  apparently  failed  Failure  Is  be- 
coming too  plain  The  rise  of  dependency,  ir- 
responsibility and  crime,  even  as  outlays  for 
their  cure  have  risen,  can  no  longer  be 
shrugged  off  Americans  will  not  underwrite 
ever-growing  chaos  with  ever-larger  checks 
forever. 

Yet  there  Is  much  the  public  money  can 
do  to  uplift  the  poor  We  are  simply  very 
new  at  this  Idea  of  national  charity  We  had 
no  experience  to  go  on.  For  the  first  time 
In  history  we  told  a  man  that  subsistence 
would  be  guaranteed  him  whether  he  chose 
to  work  or  not.  and  some  of  us  are  aghast 
thai  many  have  chosen  not. 

We  told  ourselves  that  human  beings  asked 
only  opportunity.  This  Is  not  true  for  many 
human  beings.  Slums  are  characterized  by 
empty  libraries  and  full  beer  Joints  Poverty 
is  often  the  result  of  a  lack  of  purposeful 
organization  within  the  Individual,  himself 

Under  the  lash  of  necessity  even  a  disorga- 
nized man  will  struggle  to  eat.  Remove  that 
necessity  through  free  charity  and  the 
struggle  ceases  and  endless  demands  for 
more  begin. 

We  learn  from  experience  Viie  should  now 
have  enough  experience  with  welfare  to 
know  that  some  theories  don't  work.  But 
the  sociologists  will  not  audit  them,  for  many 
are  their  own  brainchildren.  Many  politicians 
will  not  audit  them  because  they  authored 
the  welfare  Mils, 

So  angry  taxpayers  will  enventually  grab 
the  meat  ax.  And  the  danger  Is  that  good 
programs  will  suffer  with  the  bad. 


THE  ECONOMY;    DISMAL 
STATISTICS 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  quarter  economic  statistics  were 
released  yesterday,  and,  in  the  words  of 
Washington  Post  financial  editor  Ho- 
bart  Rowen,  the  performance  of  the 
economy  even  with  the  administration's 
rolicy  changes  is  "Just  plain  dl.smal." 

The  composite  indicators  publLshed  by 
the    Commerce    Department    show    an 


overall  0.3  percent  decline  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  economy. 

The  GNP  indicator  rose  6.3  percent — 
but  half  of  this  gain  was  due  to  inflation, 
leaving  only  2.9  percent  Increase  in  real 
growth — pitifully  lower  than  the  4  per- 
cent needed  just  to  keep  pace  with  the 
steady  Increase  in  the  labor  force.  What 
this  clearly  means  is  more  unemploy- 
ment. 

No  one  can  read  these  flgtires  and 
come  away  satisfied.  What  they  show  is 
what  many  of  us  have  known  all  along. 

The  policies  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion are  just  inadequate  to  move  the 
economy  of  this  country. 

They  fail  in  three  prime  areas: 

First,  there  is  not  enough  fiscal  stimu- 
lus for  the  average  working  man  or  the 
average  consumer. 

Look  at  the  tax  proposals  wliich  the 
President  has  sent  to  Congress.  There 
is  little  here  that  would  give  the  economy 
a  badly  needed  shot  in  the  arm.  Consum- 
ers get  less  than  one-third  the  relief 
promised  the  corporate  interests.  And, 
only  yesterday,  the  Secretar>'  of  the 
Treasury  came  to  Congress  requesting 
more  for  big  business  while  saying  little 
about  small  business.  In  1968,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's direct  loan  funds  were  at  a  level  of 
$320  million  Today,  when  tiiere  is  great 
need  for  an  expanded  program  of  direct 
loans  to  small  business,  the  funds  have 
been  cut  to  just  $90  million. 

And,  the  administration  shows  no  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  the  family  farmer. 
Farm  income  is  at  depression  levels. 
Farm  parity  is  only  68.  And  the  Nixon 
administration  lacks  an  effective  pro- 
gram for  the  most  independent  of  all 
free  enterprise — the  family  farm. 

With  these  kinds  of  programs,  no 
wonder  average  Americans  have  little  to 
cheer  about. 

Second,  there  Is  a  glaring  lack  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  business,  financial, 
and  investment  circles — not  to  mention 
the  lack  of  confidence  of  the  American 
consumer — over  the  Nixon  administra- 
tions management  of  the  economy. 
Savings  rates  hover  around  8  percent 
of  total  disposable  income  Consumers 
are  uncertain  as  to  what  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration plans  next.  This  uncer- 
tainty is  reflected  in  an  attitude  of 
clear  expectation  that  prices  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  in  the  next  few  months. 
And,  for  the  11th  consecutive  session, 
the  stock  market  continued  its  slump. 
Brokers  feel  that  the  selling  of  stock  re- 
flects a  lack  of  concrete  evidence  that 
the  Nation's  business  has  improved 
since  the  changes  announced  August  15. 

The  recent  Gallup  poll,  with  63  per- 
cent of  the  Nation  expecting  higher 
prices  and  only  34  r>ercent  believing 
prices  would  level  off,  should  be  a  strong 
indicator  to  the  administration  that  It  is 
failing  to  hold  dowTi  prices. 

And.  why  should  we  expect  the  ad- 
ministration's present  policies  to  suc- 
ceed? 

There  Is  litUe  active  effort  to  insure 
that  manufacturers  and  merchants  ad- 
here to  the  freeze.  Complaints  from  con- 
sumers are  increasing.  And,  according 
to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  few  H 


any  merchants  and  manufacturers  have 
complied  with  regulations  to  post  their 
prices  The  CEP  originally  set  October 
15  as  the  compliance  date.  Then,  this 
was  changed  to  November  1  Yesterday, 
the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury,  testifying 
before  Congress,  said  tliat  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  was  going  to  suspend 
that  ruling.  His  statement  was  quickly 
" clarified  '  later  and  the  result  now  is 
that  merchants  will  only  have  to  re- 
spond to  specific  inquiries  rather  than 
providing  the  information  for  aU  con- 
sumei-s. 

The  wishy-washy  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  tlie  cost  of  goods  gives 
the  American  people  little  cause  for  con- 
fidence and  trust  that  prices  will  be  sta- 
bilized. 

Finally,  the  administration  lacks  a  pos- 
itive policy  for  job  creation. 

Tlie  administration  said  that  removing 
the  auto  excise  tax  would  increase  jobs, 
but  motor  company  officials  have  said 
that  additional  employees  would  not  be 
hired  until  present  employees  working 
overtime  could  not  handle  the  demand 

They  said  that  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  would  help — but  the 
economy  is  still  moving  along  at  less 
than  75-percent  capacity — and  lew  ma- 
jor corporations  need  new  machinery  as 
much  as  they  need  customers. 

What  the  administration  just  does  not 
understand  is  that  the  No.  1  domestic 
priority  of  this  Nation  is  jobs,  jobs,  jobs, 
jobs. 

The  admiiiistration  has  but  one  plan 
for  dealing  vn\h.  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem— ignore  it, 

But  I  say  that  when  the  unemployment 
rate  in  the  construction  Industrj*  is  over 
10  percent,  then  we  need  jobs. 

When  teenage  tmemployment  is  over 
17  percent,  I  say  we  need  jobs. 

When  unemployed  workers  lose  their 
compensation  benefits  at  the  rate  of  over 
45.000  a  week.  I  say  we  need  jobs. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  econolm-.  if  we  are  ever  going 
to  get  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  in- 
vestor and  consumer,  if  we  are  ever  going 
to  reduce  unemployment  and  decrease 
inflation,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  programs  that  invest  in  people 

There  are  things  to  do: 

First,  Immediate  tax  reform  to  pronde 
consumer  purchasing  power  and  to  en- 
courage business  m vestment; 

Second,  increase  farm  income ; 

Third,  stimulate  the  housing  market 
through  liberalized  credits  and  loans,  in- 
terest subsidy  for  low -income  housing, 
and  rent  supplements: 

Fourth,  accelerated  and  expanded 
public  works  to  put  people  to  work; 

Fifth,  public  service  employment  and 
extend  unemployment  compensation 
benefits; 

Sixth,  immediate  passage  of  welfare 
reform; 

Seventh,  financial  assistance  to  our 
cities  and  rural  America: 

Eighth,  the  creation  of  a  National  De- 
velopment Bank; 

Ninth,  the  establishing  of  a  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Bank, 

Above  all,  it  means  domestic  develop- 
ment enterprise,  and  the  Investment  of 
our  resources  in  people. 
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Mr  PresidenL,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  by  Hobart  Rowen 
and  tbe  articles  by  Carole  Sliifrin  and 
Michael  Stem  be  printed  in  tlie  Record- 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  flsc- 
UKD.  as  follows: 

Economic  Indicatois  Ott  In  Septtmbe* 
(  By  Carole  Shlfrtn  i 

A  key  ^vemment  index  of  business  activity 
declined  In  September  for  the  second  moDtb 
iQ  a  row.  Indies tlDji  that  the  administra- 
tion's  new  eooDonUc  policies  may  not  have 
had  the  Impact  anticipated 

A  0  3  pex  cent  decline  In  the  Ci'iiimerce  IV- 
partmenfB  compoBlte  Index  of  leading  In- 
dicators— vlilch  tends  to  foreshadow  move- 
ments In  the  general  economy  — suffgests  that 
I  tie  601X10017  may  still  be  more  sluggtsh  than 
the  administration  had  hcped 

lu  aikother  report,  the  Labor  Depaxtmen: 
said  that  pnnluctlvity  measured  by  output 
per  man-hour.  Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of 
4  3  per  cent  In  the  third  quarter,  compared 
to  a  3  4  per  cent  gain  In  the  second  quarter 
But  It  attributed  the  ^eater  Increase  to  an 
uniisually  sharp  rise  In  output  per  man-hour 
in  agriculture.  In  the  non-farm  sector,  pro- 
ductivity rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  2  1  per- 
cent, substantially  below  the  second  quarter 
4  3  per  cent  Increase  and  'he  n.'-st  quaner  7  1 
per  cent  gain 

Harold  C  Passer,  assistant  secretary  of 
ctimmerce  for  economic  affairs,  urijed  that 
The  buslnesfi  aiUvlly  figu.-es  oe  interpreted 
cautiously 

"TTie  leading  Indicators  of  b!ii.me»s  activ- 
ity have  historically  been  k'x^  predictors  of 
economic  trerids  because  :hey  are  especially 
seniSltlTe  to  the  chanifes  that  characterize 
economic  expansioiiB  and  mn tractions  "  Par- 
ser «ald.  "The  leaullnf;  Indicators,  however, 
may  not  Inuned lately  reOect  the  eoonomle 
impact  <.<f  major  and  atViriip;  changes  lu  eco- 
nomic policy 

"The  September  figure  tsxny  not  yet  fully 
reflect  the  stimulative  effects  of  the  adminls- 
;  ration  s  New  Eocnomlc  Policy  which  was  an- 
nounced in  mld-Au(ruBt  " 

The  0  3  per  cent  September  decline  in  the 
index,  to  12«i  per  cent  of  the  19«7  average 
followed  a  0  1  per  cent  Aug^ist  decline  (origl- 
iiallT  reported  as  a  U  3  per  cent  decime  but 
revised    upward    lu    yesterdays   report  ) 

Klve  of  the  eight  Indicators  available  for 
-September  declined  while  three  advanced 
Those  which  improved  were  industrial  raw 
niAtenaJs  price*,  up  1  3  per  cent,  common 
Etock  prices,  up  23  per  cent,  and  inltiai 
elAims  for  unempi<'yn>e:i:  i;isuranc«.  which 
declined  fruai  an  «'.era((e  uf  SZ~ .OIM  to  324.- 
OOO  a  week 

Those  that  declined  are  plant  and  equip- 
ment orders,  down  7  9  per  cent,  new  order*, 
for  durable  goods.  d"wii  3  9  per  cent;  hous- 
ing permits,  down  1  9  per  cent  Hveraf:e  inan- 
L;!acturlrig  workweek.  <iirw'A  0  5  p«T  rent  ai  1 
manulactarluf  prtoe-laoor  coat  ratio,  down 
0.0  p«r  oeiit. 

Twelve  Lodlcators  comprise  the  index,  but 
four  are  never  available  uutu  later  and  sotne- 
times  cause  revisions  Ln  subsequent  mouths 

Passer  also  pointed  out  that  on  a  quarterly 
baals  the  Index  scored  its  third  consecutive 
tUM  tm.  the  third  <^uarter  TTie  pace  of  Ini- 
pcWMBent  has  .-  l^wed  coiLb.deriU>ly.  however 
on  a  quarterly  ba«ls. 

Ok>ajLa  Eludihg  Kixoh    thibo  Qcairmi 

Ecomour  "Jurr  Puajm  OiSMai." 

(By  Uobaj-l  How«n/ 

The  pertoniiazioe  o(    itie   U  a    fozumtj   \n 

the   July -September   quarter    »•>«    jLu>l   plAlu 

4lM>Tial.   although    the   Mixon    adnxlnlatratlon 

It  lost  Its  talent  fur  de-eoipba«lz1ng  bad 


Accordliie  to  the  Commeroe  l>epartnietit  s 
ij&'ijii  data,  the  OroMi  t*s'i-riMil  Produ<'i  roee 
by    a    rate    oT   only   $l»»   bUUoa.    ur   63    per 


cent,  tc  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
$1,059  billion. 

Since  more  than  half  the  gain  was  due  to 
Inflation,  the  real  rate  of  growth  was  only 
2  9  per  cent  or  well  below  the  4  per  cent  rate 
that  the  ecoaamy  needs  to  keep  up  with  the 
steady  growth  in  the  labor  forces;  anything 
less  simply  assures  higher  unemployment. 

The  crtunb  of  satisfaction  that  the  admin- 
istration economists  wrung  out  of  the  pot>r 
3rd  quarter  picture  was  that  the  GNP  ■de- 
flator"—the  best  measure  of  luHalion  in  the 
economy  as  a  whole — dropped  to  3  3  per 
cent   from  4  per  cent  In  the  2nd  quarter 

But  the  hard  resLl  significance  of  the  ONP 
numbers  Is  that  the  progress  of  the  US 
e<-onomy  in  moving  out  of  the  196a-70  reces- 
.slon  is  not  satl.sfactory. 

It  Is  not  Just  the  rertAliuy  that  the 
GNP  win  hit  only  about  $1  050  billion  for 
the  vear  as  a  whole,  and  not  the  adinlriLstra- 
tton  s  extrava^nt  91.065  billion  fi>reca.st. 
that    had   long   since   been   foredoomed. 

The  problem  Is  that  tinless  the  economy  is 
pushed  forward  aith  more  vigorous  steps. 
reiceut  ebullleiit  forecasts  (such  as  Waller 
Hellers,  llrnt  QNP  In  1972  will  UiLTease  by 
1100  bl.Uon  or  so  may  also  become  candi- 
dates for  the  ash-heap  None  of  Heller's 
Democratic  colleagues  have  gotten  out  on 
that  limb  with  htm. 

Let  us  slop  and  recall  for  a  moment  the 
rationale  behind  the  price  freeze  and  the 
rhase  II  uf  the  waxp-price  controls  program 
tluit  wlil  begin  on  November  14, 

The  argument  has  been  that  an  "incomes 
policy  ■  — vaguely  defined  as  some  sort  of 
wage-pr1<-e   UmiLs     van   needed   because: 

1  Tliere  was  a  uniqtie  combination  of  un- 
employment and  inflation  (, stagflation  Is  the 
w.Til  vised  by  »ome)  that  classic  monetary 
and  ttscal  policy  had  failed  to  control, 

2  In  order,  thus,  to  control  Inflation  while 
expaiiding  economic  activity  (so  as  to  create 
more  J<ib8>  wages  and  prices  would  have  to 
be  held  down  by  the  government  order 

3  With  a  wage-price  control  network  in 
effect,  expansionary  moves  to  "get  the  econ- 
omy moving  again  ■  could  safely  be  under- 
taken. 

Meanwhile,  while  oOlclal  Washington  has 
been  pre-ocotpled  -Allh  eblablLshlng  the  ma- 
chinery for  a  Pay  Board  and  Price  Commis- 
sion, the  expansionary  phase  of  the  program 
is  still  stuck  in  the  congressional  mill.  And 
the  efTectiveneas  of  the  key  measure — the  7 
per  cent  Investment  credit  — la  highly  debat- 
able. Inasmuch  as  the  economv  is  operating 
i>ubstantlally  under  capacity 

The  key  indicators  at  the  moment  are  not 
terribly  encouraging  atxjut  the  future  Aiito- 
nu>bil«  sale^.  It  Is  trtie,  havf  risen  sharply, 
but  largely  slLiniilated  by  the  prospective  re- 
peal of  the  7  percent  excise  tax  The  auto 
sector  :n  fact  dominated  whftfevefccilnlmsl 
gains   there  were  in   the  3rd   quarter 

Consumer  spending  generally  has  at  Abown 
the  reep-rme  hoped  namely  a  !>ri>iul -scale 
advance  |>redlcated  on  the  ass  urn  pi  Um  flMt 
price  controls   would  put  a  lid  on   liirtaiuih 

At  the  Business  Council  meeting  a  week 
ago  In  Hot  Springs  the  estimates  of  the  econ- 
omy for  1972  were  anything  but  ebullient 
Two  of  the  leading  rorp<iratlon  ortlrlals  of 
111*  country  said  flativ  that  the  investment 
credit  might  improve  the  proflu  picture  In 
197J.  but  n..t  Jobs  or  the  ONP 

Ralpt  La7.arus  a  keen  analyst  of  oon- 
ftumer  trend*  nnUii  the  Indivldtia.!  keeping  a 
tight  h  >ld  'rii  hiK  wallet  while  looking  for 
real  bafgalna  In  terms  of  quality  T!ie  head 
of  Pede-aled  Department  .Stores  Inr  Laza- 
rus said  that  an  additional  l.'O  to  tW  billion 
In  piirrhAsliiK  p<iwrr  rimld  be  releaM'd  "If  rea- 
M/nable  ooiuiumer  confidence  were  restored 
I'til*  Would  require.  lA/arus  said,  greater 
determliiali<jii  on  the  part  of  business,  labor 
and  government  " 

And  alth"«ign  'lie  average  person  (unless 
lie  depends  a  great  deal  on  Imported  goods 
jr  does   much   trsvel   adrc^ail  '     Is  len^   .<\t,.\rr  of 


the  International  Implications  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
New  Kcuiiomic  Policy,  the  threat  of  a  world- 
wide recession  triggered  by  a  trade  war  may 
be  beginning  to  sift  Into  consumer  con- 
bclotisness. 

Many  oRlclals.  notably  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Arthur  F,  Burns,  had  been  csount- 
tng  on  R  psy(-ho!oglcal  lift  from  the  price 
freeze:  if  businessmen  and  consumers  were 
convinced  that  the  cycle  of  Inflationary  ex- 
pectaiiLins  was  finally  broken,  then  they 
wotild  spend  their  money  freely. 

But  there  Is  so  much  uncertainty  about 
the  form  and  the  power  of  the  Pay  Board 
and  the  Price  Commission,  so  much  a  wait- 
and-see  attitude,  that  both  bu&lnessmen  and 
the  averngp  onsumer  seem  uneasy  The  con- 
cessions won  by  George  Meany  and  the  other 
labor  leaders,  and  the  failure  so  far  to  estab- 
ll.sh  a  wage  yajdstick.  seem  to  have  convinced 
Wall  Street  that  while  corporate  prices  may 
be  planed  down,  wages  will  be  i.x>ntrolled 
with  a  loosely-woven  sieve. 

This,  of  course,  would  be  a  disaster:  there 
is  widespread  support,  among  ordinary  citl- 
z.ens,  fi>r  controlling  out-slr.e  wages  and 
prices  The  business  communltv  and  ordi- 
nary cltiren  were  way  ahead  of  Mr  Nixon 
on  this  one.  and  It  will  be  a  shame  If  his 
long-delayed  action  mow  loses  its  Impetus. 
A  tough  program  Is  needed  to  make  the 
thing  work. 

Politicians  are  well  aware  that  the  econ- 
omy— Jobs  and  prices — has  supplanted  Vlet- 
itam  lis  the  key  issue  for  next  year  Mr. 
Nixon,  when  he  moved  to  freeze  wages  and 
prices,  and  Rosit  the  dollar,  converted.  In  a 
single  stroke,  what  had  been  a  minus'  issue 
for  lilm  to  a  potential  plus.  But  to  get  votes 
on  the  economic  Lssue  he  has  to  produce  re- 
sults. In  terms  of  lower  prices,  reduced  un- 
employment, and  growth  in  the  economy  8o 
far.  those  real  goals  of  his  NEP  have  eluded 
him. 

Inflation    Psychology    CoNTiNtrxa 

(By  Michael  Stern) 

Evidence  is  mounting  that  a  principal  goal 
of  President  Nixon's  economic  program^ 
breaking  what  Treasury  Secretary  John  B. 
Connally  has  called  "the  inflationary  psy- 
chology"— Is  not  being  achieved 

A  Oallup  poll  released  yesterday  shows  that 
B3  per  cent  of  the  people  expect  prices  to 
continue  to  rise  In  the  next  six  months  Only 
34  per  cent  believe  prices  would  hold  at 
present  levels  or  fall.  The  poll,  which  ques- 
tioned a  sampling  of  1,506  adult*  In  3(X)  com- 
munitles  around  the  country  this  month, 
corresponds  to  the  flndlngs  of  an  earlier  na- 
tional sampling  of  2,216  persotvs  (xmducted 
by  the  Census  Bureau  in  September  This 
found  that  only  33  per  cent  of  the  people  be- 
lieved the  President's  Aug  15  freeze  order 
had  stopped  the  upward  march  of  prices 

.Another  Indicator  was  the  sharp  rise  in 
the  number  of  complaints  ab<Mit  alleged 
freeze  violations  reported  last  week  by  the 
New  York  region  of  the  Offlce  of  Emergency 
Preparedness 

The  Federal  office,  which  administers  the 
wage-price  freer*  for  the  President's  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  said  that  after  several  weeks 
of  declines,  the  number  of  complaints  shot 
up  from  700  received  In  the  week  ended  Oct. 
12  to  1.100  received  in  the  week  ended  Oct. 
10 

The  number  of  inquiries  about  the  freeze 
rules  also  rose  In  those  weeks,  from  14,700  to 
17.500 

'Judging  from  the  complaints  and  the  in- 
quiries "  said  John  F  Sullivan  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Federal  office,  "public  interest 
appears  to  be  on  the  rise  again" 

The  polls  the  high  level  of  violations  cora- 
plainu,  sampiltigs  by  unions,  comments  by 
constituent.?  received  by  Congreaamen,  news- 
paper Interviews  with  consumers  and  other 
evidence  show  that  when  such  labor  leaders 
aa  George  Meanv  president  of  the  A  FL  - 
C.I.O,,  and   Victor   Oottbaum.  executive   dl- 
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rector  of  District  37  of  the  State.  County  and 
Municipal  Employea.  expreaB  strong  doubts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  freeze,  as  they 
bave  repeatedly  in  recent  weeks,  they  are 
reflecting  an  opinion  broadly  shared  by 
working  people 

The  sources  of  this  widespread  skepticism 
are  not  hard  to  find  One  is  the  failure  of 
most  retailers  to  maintain  lists  of  legal  cell- 
ing prices  for  customers,  leaving  (^>usumer3 
with  no  base  lines  against  which  to  check 
their  suspicions  that  prices  are  continuing 
to  go  up. 

Commenting  on  the  puzzlement  of  many 
New  York  householders.  Henry  J.  Stern, 
first  deputy  commissioner  of  the  city's  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs,  told  of  his 
own  frustration  when  he  foimd  a  higher  price 
pasted  over  a  lower  price  on  a  box  of  dried 
apricots. 

"Was  It  Illegal?"  Mr  Stern  asked  "How 
could  I  tell?  There  wasn't  any  price  list 
available  so  I  could  check." 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  required 
merchants  to  show  celling  prices  to  custom- 
ers since  the  freeze  was  ln.sti luted  in  August 
When  It  became  apparent  that  the  rule  was 
not  being  obeyed,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Prepju-edneas  set  an  Oct  15  deadline  for  com- 
pliance. 

PalCK    tHOTX    RISES 

■When  this  failed  t-o  produce  results  and 
complaints  mounted,  the  deadline  was  pushed 
back  to  Nov,  1  and  modified  allowing  retail- 
ers who  had  not  prepared  the  lists  to  re^K)nd 
within  4«  hours  to  speclUc  requests  for  price 
Information  from  customers 

The  confusion  was  compounded  yesterday 
when  Secretary  Connally  told  Congress  that 
the  Coet  of  Living  Council  would  suspend 
the  list  requirement  because  merchants 
found  it  such  a  chore  Later  the  council  Is- 
sued a  clarlflcatlcm  saying  the  list  require- 
ment wotild  be  retained  but  that  merchants 
could  choose  as  an  alternative  just  to  re- 
spond to  specific  Inquiries  even  after  Nov    1 

Another  source  of  the  public's  skepticism 
was  the  amblgtious  performance  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  in  September,  the  first 
fuU  calendar  month  of  the  freeze  The  Index, 
the  most  widely  watched  Indicator  of  what 
is  happening  to  prices,  rose  0  2  per  cent  In 
the  country  and  0  5  per  cent  In  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area 

Some  economists  and  officials  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ijibor  Statistics  which  prepares  the 
index,  said  the  rises  Indicated  apparent  vio- 
lations of  the  freeze  Others  asserted  that 
the  Index  really  was  an  Imperfect  me«wure 
of  the  efTectlveness  of  the  freeze  because  it 
measures  movement*  of  both  controlled  and 
uncontrolled  prices 

A  less  equivocal  Indicator  of  what  has  been 
happening  to  one  major  commodity  In  al- 
most every  family's  market  basket — meat — 
came  in  a  New  York  Times  analysis  of  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  weekly  reports  on 
the  prices  of  27  different  cuts  of  meat  T'he 
analysis  showed  the  prices  of  25  per  cent  ot 
the  cuts   had    been   raised   illegally 

The  subtleties  and  sophistications  of  price 
Indexes  and  marketing  studies  may  be  be- 
yond the  understanding  of  many  consumers, 
but  when  all  else  falls  there  is  the  ultlnoat* 
test  for  any  family  head-  the  evidence  of  hts 
own  pockets  And  interviews  with  consumers 
show  that  niany  agree  with  a  man  In  Wush- 
Ing,  Queens,  who  finished  his  weekend  shop- 
ping at  Kissena  Boulevard  and  Elder  Avenue 
and  observed : 

"You  can  see  at  the  end  of  each  week  that 
you  have  less  money  left  and  you  havent 
bought  any  m'.ire  food,  " 


REVIEW  or  FORMER  PRESIDENT 
L'^NDON  B.  JOHNSON'S  BOOK 
•  THE  VANTAGE  POINT" 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  history  ot  the  turbulent  years  oX  the 


1960's  Is  written  in  proper  perspective, 
free  from  the  passions  and  the  prejudices 
that  mark  so  many  contemporary  writ- 
ings about  our  Grovemment.  there  •will 
emerge  one  strong  and  consistent  theme : 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  a  pa- 
triot, a  dedicated  American,  a  man  of 
intellect  and  capacity  and  one  who  did 
what  he  thotight  best  History  will  treat 
him  kindly. 

Today,  L>'ndon  Johnson  suffers  mucii 
criticism  at  the  hands  of  those  who  deni- 
grate his  presidency  because  in  these 
times  It  is  seemingly  the  fashionable 
thmg  to  do  It  has  t)een  very  interesting 
to  read  the  reaction  to  the  Johnson  t)ook. 
"The  Vantage  Point"  in  some  hterar>- 
and  journalism  circles.  Some  of  their  re- 
marks mdicate  that  they  intend  to  hold 
on  to  their  firmly  held  views  no  matter 
what  the  facts  may  show.  They  refuse  to 
admit  that  Lj-ndon  Johnson,  who  was 
there  and  made  the  decisions,  knows 
more  of  the  activity  of  the  White  House 
during  his  term  than  do  they. 

One  of  the  most  balanced  reviews  I 
have  read  of  the  Johns<m  book  is  that  of 
the  noted  historian  and  writer.  James 
MacGregor  Bums.  Certainly  Bums  has 
the  credentials  to  judge  the  book.  Hts 
academic  and  professional  credits  are 
vastly  superior  to  many  of  the  contem- 
IX)rary  writers  who  attempt  to  WTite  his- 
tor>'  m  their  own  view  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  truth. 

Because  I  believe  what  Bums  has  writ- 
ton,  and  thai  it  accurately  reflects  an  un- 
biased and  perceptive  look  at  the  Lyndon 
Johnson  book.  I  would  like  to  insert  mto 
the  Record  his  review  from  the  Wash- 
mglon  Post  of  October  28, 

The   ParsiDENCT    as   L     B    J     Saw    It 

I  Reviewed  by  James  MacGregor  Burns  i 
Tlie     Vantage     Point:     Perspectives     of     the 

Presidency  1963^9,  By  Lydon  Balues  John- 

r.on 

The  rei-ie-wfT  is  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  Williams  Coliege  and  author  of 
"Roosevelt:    The   Soldier  of   freedom." 

This  Is  Lyndon  Johnson's  book  He  makes 
no  pretense  to  objectivity— this  is  the  presi- 
dency as  he  saw  It  during  the  turbulent  &x- 
Ue6  It  Is  the  memoir  one  hoped  he  would 
write-  candid.  Intensely  personal,  sometimee 
passionate  While  he  seems  to  hold  himself 
on  a  short  tether,  with  praise  for  many  and 
blame  for  few.  t>oth  the  exultation  and  the 
bitterness  break  to  the  stxrface  as  he  por- 
trays the  triumphs  and  fruatrauons  of  his 
fi\e  years  in  the  White  House. 

As  a  personal  document.  It  Is  also  a  tribute 
to  Lady  Bird,  who  on  this  showing  land 
others)  emerges  aii  the  most  effective  and 
impoctant  First  Lady  in  this  century,  save 
fof  Eleanor  Roo<»e\-elt  Anyone  who  doubts 
her  influence  on  her  husband  need  only  oon- 
suU,  on  page  ^3.  the  reouLrkable  memoran- 
dum she  gave  him  In  May,  1964.  on  the  ques- 
tion ol  whether  he  should  run  for  a  full 
term.  Her  conclusion.  "Stay  In,  "  She  warned 
him  that  the  going  would  be  rotigh,  that  be 
must  pace  himself,  that  after  another  term 
he  would  still  be  only  a  "mellow  80."  and  U 
he  loat  In  Novemtier  "U's  all  settlad  any- 
way"— and  pretty  aoon  they  would  have 
grandchildren. 

Doubtless  Johnson  would  have  run  Ln  any 
event  slnoe  he  was  absolutely  ooouiUttad  to 
a  big  domeatlo  progratn,  Parhapa  Um  Okost 
•loqua&t  two  pi««*  in  the  book  are  no*  Ln 
the  words  of  Lyndoi\  Jotu^aoci  but  a  Uat.  In 
the  trozit  end  p*g««,  of  the  "landmark."  leg- 
islative aobievemenu  of  his  p^realdenoy,  "I 
remember  all  307  of  those  laws. "  the  foniMr 
Prealdant  now  wrttea,  "and  the  work  and  the 


worry  that  went   Into  them  They  were 

the  tools  with  wtU^  we  cleared  up  the  old 
agenda  and  began  work  on  the  agenda  of  the 
future     ,  ," 

If  these  constituted  the  triumph  of  his 
administration.  Vietnam  certalnJy  was  the 
tragedy  Johnson  does  not  slight  this  pan  of 
the  story:  it  runs  like  a  dark  skein  all 
through  the  book  He  de6crit>es  day  by  day. 
sometimes  hour  by  hour,  the  stupendous 
pressures  that  mounted  on  him  as  tiie  na- 
tion became  more  and  mcffe  flzed  in  the 
quagmire.  Much  of  this  he  reports  with  an 
air  of  incredulity  and  of  Indignation — in- 
c'<duH'-\  that  Hanoi  could  contlnxie  to  reject 
his  peace  offers  with  such  Implacable  hos- 
tility I  in  an  ap>pendix  he  lists  72  peace  initi- 
atives that  he  acctises  Hanoi  of  rejecting), 
and  Indignation  that  American  doves  could 
follow  a  "double  standard"  in  aasessing 
.American  and  C<:>mmunist  behavior  That 
dixible  standard,  the  former  President  ar- 
gues, decisively  impaired  the  poeslbUlty  of 
re»l  negotiation  and  thus  lengthened  the 
war 

Like  other  controversial  Presidents  Lyndon 
Johnson  says  that  he  is  wUluag  to  await  the 
verdict  of  history  How  will  historians  c!  the 
future  rate  this  leader''  They  will  I  t.hink. 
puzzle  over  the  di3erence  In  the  strategy  of 
Johnson  the  domestic  reformer  and  Johnson 
the  foreign  and  defense  policy  maker 

TTie  Brst  Johnson  was  the  bnlUant  legi??- 
latlve  leader  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  "A  President  cannot  ask  the  Coiigress 
to  take  a  risk  he  will  not  take  hLmself.  John- 
son says  In  his  book  "He  must  be  the  com- 
bat general  In  the  front  Unes.  constantly  ex- 
poelng  his  flanks  "  He  gare  the  fight  for  his 
domestic  program  everything  he  had,  he  says. 
In  prestige  and  power  On  the  clvU  nights 
bill  esp>ecially  he  decided  to  "shove  m  all  my 
stack,  despite  the  advice  of  some  of  his  ad- 
visers and  staff  members.  During  the  middle 
years  of  his  presidency  he  found  that  tt-  exert 
leadership  did  not  mean  using  up  the  re- 
sources of  leadership,  o.i  the  contrary  he 
a-eni  on  from  victory  to  victory  shoving  in 
all  his  stack  each  time 

The  basis  of  this  success  lay  in  the  ma- 
J.rity  that  John-son  planned  to  mobUize  in 
li>64  and  in  the  power  that  was  his  after  the 
majority  had  been  mobilized  and  a  decisive 
victory    scored   over    Barry    Gold  water 

While  the  President  courted  and  plaved 
with  politicians  all  across  the  poUtlcaJ  spec- 
trum, and  while  he  paid  obeisance  to  "bipar- 
tisan politics  "  in  fact  he  depended  on  a 
broad  coalition  of  liberals  and  labontes 
bunched  toward  the  left  end  of  the  continu- 
um Like  Jefferson  and  other  strong  Preei- 
dents.  he  was  essentially  a  partisan,  appealing 
to  a  huge  constituency  of  the  poor  Labor, 
Negroes  and  others  who  needed  his  leader- 
ship and  his  help 

The  second  Johnson  was  the  bipartisan  mo- 
bUlzer  of  consensus  One  of  the  troublee  with 
the  pciiltics  of  consensus  Is  that  the  idea  is 
not  very  clear  Does  it  mean  irytng  to  repre- 
sent aU  the  people,  or  both  f>artie6,  or  all  the 
major  groups,  or  the  combined  congressional 
and  executive  leadership  In  Washington* 
Does  it  mean  one  cannot  act  without  clearing 
policy  with  all  the  major  loaders  in  both 
parties''  Or  is  it  essentially  STmC>ohc.  a  kind 
of  raUying  cry  for  patriots  or  a  comfortable 
t>anner  for  those  who  hate  the  dlvisiveness  ot 
democratic  politics?  Johnson  feels  that  his 
approach  to  consensus  was  misunderstood  It 
was  not,  he  ss^d,  a  search  for  the  loweet  com- 
mon denominator,  for  that  atmoet  invariably 
would  lead  to  Inaction,  Rather  consensus 
meant  deciding  what  needed  to  be  dotM,  "re- 
gardless of  political  impUcattoaa,"  and  ihea 
convincing  a  majority  of  Congreas  and  the 
American  people  of  the  necessity  for  doing 
what  needed  to  b*  done. 

Now  that  Is  a  ds&nltlon  ot  leadarshlp.  not 
consensus.  In  fact  tbs  President  foUowad  that 
poUcy  In  dooMstic  policy-making,  but  not 
lu  foreign,  especially  In  Vietnam    As  foreign 
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poltcy  maker  he  made  a  fetish  of  clearing 
decisions  witti  Kverett  Dlrksen  and  a  wide 
range  of  congresalonal  leaderahlp.  In  bla  Viet- 
nam pxaUcy  particularly  he  followed  a  kind  of 
lowest  common  denominator.  He  pursued  a 
middle  way  between  doves  and  hawks,  be- 
tween thoae  demanding  escalation  and  those 
endlessly  calling  for  bombing  halts  and 
negotiations  The  middle  way  failed  to  work 
against  the  set  strategy  of  Hanoi  And  most 
Ironic  of  ail.  the  consensus  strategy  of  this 
Pre.sident  who  wanted  to  represent  all  the 
pe<^ple  left  the  nation  more  divided  than  U 
had  been  since  the  days  of  Bryan  or  i>erhaps 
even  Lincoln. 

One  trouble  with  the  strategy  oi  bipartisan 
consensus  Is  that  It  can  inhibit  policy  rather 
than  widen  optlon.s  The  most  poignant 
aspect  of  this  book  Is  Its  portrait  of  a 
desperate,  well-meaning  man  trying  every 
tactical  method,  every  channel  of  com- 
munication, every  kind  of  minor  concession. 
to  win  Hanoi's  agreement  to  wime  kind  of 
negotiations.  The  Pre.sident  never  seemed  to 
recognise  that  It  was  Ju.st  a.s  impossible  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  give  up  the  strug- 
gle In  South  Vietnam  as  it  was  for  the  Amerl- 
can.->  to  quit  the  .struggle  and  go  home  Hanoi 
had  a  public  opinion  problem  loo  after 
countless  years  of  battle  and  bbicxl&hed  the 
Communists  could  not  give  up  their  effort 
to  take  over  South  Vietnam  through  Invasion 
or  subversion. 

Johnson  perceUed  quite  rightly  that  any 
kind  of  coalition  government  that  HaJiol 
would  accejJt  was  bound  to  deliver  Uie  South 
Vietnamese  Into  its  hands  ."Mxjner  or  later 
But  the  President  did  not  seem  to  feel  that 
he  had  the  latitude  to  try  In  his  Indo-Chlna 
poUcT  the  kinds  of  imaginative  and  daring 
alternatives  that  he  had  employed  so  suc- 
cessfully on  the  dtimestlc  front.  Some  ob- 
servers, for  example,  had  been  urging  far 
years  that  the  United  States  foster  a  repar- 
tition of  South  Vietnam,  yielding  tlie  Com- 
munists northern,  upland  and  inland  sec- 
tors, so  that  Hanoi  might  conclude  that  It 
could  give  up  the  struggle  and  stUl  claim 
vlc^^rv  There  l.s  no  Indicanon  in  this  vol- 
ume that  the  President  tried  this  or  other 
possible  alternatives  K.itner  he  was  stuck 
with  the  policies  of  repealed  bombing 
pauses,  efforts  to  get  negotiations  started, 
and  other  tactical  ploys  that  we  know  now, 
and  many  knew  at  the  time  never  had  a 
ctoance  of  succeeding. 

It  IS  largely  because  of  Vietnam.  I  think, 
that  the  President  concludes  his  book  with 
the  query  as  to  whether  he  got  too  far  out 
ahead  of  his  troops,  tried  to  move  too  far 
and  too  fast,  gave  the  American  fieople  In- 
suJBclent  breathing  sr>ells  He  even  comes  out 
for  a  six-year,  non-repeatable  term  for  Pres- 
idents, M  though  he  had  c<included  that  a 
President  of  all  the  people  could  do  beat  M 
he  did  not  have  to  win  the  endorsement  of  a 
majority  of  the  pe<T>le  He  believes  that  he 
Wwuld  have  won  re-election  if  he  had  stood 
again  In  19«8 — but  concedes  that  he  would 
have  lacked  the  kind  of  broad  support  neces- 
sary to  an  effective  presidency. 

One  thlnk.1  of  Harry  Truman,  who  did  not 
let  his  minority  status  and  powerful  enemies 
stop  him  from  undertaking  audacious  aid 
programs  abroad  and  civil  rights  efforts  at 
home  Perhaps  the  chief  les.son  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  book  for  Democrats  in  the  IBTOs  Is 
that  the  nert  Democratic  President  should 
take  a  partisan  stance  m  both  his  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  Blparllsariihlp  la  easen- 
tlally  another  form  of  gradualism  and  easUy 
leads  to  paralysis  of  politics  and  policy.  The 
tactics  of  consensus  may  aomellnies  help 
gain  support  for  policies,  but  It  should  not 
be  fallowed  as  an  end  In  lti>eif 

StUl.  there  Is  much  more  In  this  book  than 
the  agony  of  Vietnam  and  the  dilemmas  of 
democratic  politics.  A  picture  emerges  of  a 
dedicated,  compassionate  and  committed 
President — a  portrait  that  I  think  will  long 
fiurvlTe  tbe  distortions  of  the  last  decade. 


Two  of  the  author's  observations  «-lU  stick 
In  my  mind  for  a  long  time.  Due  Is  his  con- 
clusion that  "Politics  goes  beyond  the  art  of 
the  possible  It  is  the  art  of  making  possible 
what  seems  Impossible  "  In  domestic  affairs 
and  In  many  foreign  acoompllshments  the 
President  embodied  that  notion.  The  second 
Is  his  reflection,  on  returning  home  for  good 
to  hli  beloved  bill  country,  that  he  coold 
hardly  believe  that  he  had  shared  the  power 
and  splendor  of  the  pre.sldenry  But  on  tills 
ulght  I  knew  I  had  been  there  And  I  knew 
al.so  that  I  had  given  it  everything  that  wa.'. 
In  me  "  And  he  had 


MFDTCAI.    CARE    IN    RURAL    AREAS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  PresidetU.  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  there  is  a  serious 
problem  in  delivenng  health  care  to  peo- 
ple in  rural  areas. 

While  the  problem  is  e.specially  acute 
in  tl«  western  part  of  the  country,  it  is 
certainly  not  unique  there 

Many  govemment  and  private  orga- 
nizations are  WGrkmg  to  try  to  solve 
these  problem.^.  In  a  recent  issue  of  AMA 
Update,  the  work  of  the  AMA  Council  on 
Rural  Health  and  the  a.ssociation's 
physicians'     placement    service    is    dis- 

ClL-iSCCl 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  would  be  in- 
teresting and  useful  for  Senators  to  have 
this  iTiformation.  It  will  perhaps  .suggest 
to  them  ways  that  communities  in  rural 
area.s  might  .solve  some  of  their  health 
problems.  I  ask  unanimous  rorisent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Eks  follows: 

In  RlT.AL  .^MMICA  .  .  AMA  Is  Hklpinc  thx 
■  He.^lth   Case"   Gap 

Helping  Improve  health  care  services  In 
rural  America — where  people  are  few,  and 
doctor*  are  scarce — Is  the  concern  of  Dr.  Bond 
I.  Bible  and  Miss  Katherlne  Hart.  He  head-s 
AMA's  Council  on  Rural  Health;  she  Is  direc- 
tor for  the  Association's  Physicians'  Place- 
ment Service 

"The  Job  of  the  Placement  Service."  Kathy 
Hart  explains.  "Is  to  help  communities  find  a 
physician,  and  vice  versa  We  work  closely 
with  placement  .'wrvicefi  spoicxired  by  state 
medical  BiwoclatSoiiR  In  a  year's  time,  we 
may  receive  2500  to  3000  requests  for  a  doc- 
tor, some  of  them  from  Rniall.  rural  commu- 
nities, and  about  the  same  number  of  re- 
quests from  doctors  looking  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  set  up  practice 

"But  those  numbers  don't  always  balance 
We  ha^e  more  .surgeons  looking  for  locations 
than  localities  looking  for  surgeons,  for  ex- 
ample And  most  rural  communities  want  us 
to  help  them  find  a  family  physician,  but 
there  'tist  aren't  enough  family  physicians 
BvaUat  le  '■ 

"Paradoxically,  most  MD's  who  live  and 
practice  l.i  rural  areas  enjoy  their  work:  once 
he  has  established  his  practice  there,  a  doctor 
Isn't  likely  to  move."  Dr.  Bible  observes.  "A 
reason  many  young  medical  graduates  choose 
the  cities  and  suburbs  may  be  that  they  are 
not  aware  of  the  real  pleasures  of  a  country 
practice- -such  as  warm  and  lasting  friend- 
ships with  their  patients,  opportunities  for 
community  leadership,  closer  ties  with  their 
own  families,  and  the  chance  to  Indulge  In 
occasional  hunting  or  fishing  " 

Are  there  ways  to  make  a  rural  area's  search 
for  a  physician  easier?  "Tes,  definitely."  says 
Dr  Bible  "One  suggestion  would  be  to  look 
for  an  MX)  who  grew  up  In  a  small  commu- 
nity, perhaps  even  In  the  same  part  of  the 
country. 

"A   Buryej    bj   AMA's   Council   on   Rural 


Health  Indicates  tliat  many  doctors  establish 
their  practices  In  communities  like  those  in 
which  they  were  raised.  Nearly  half  of  the 
MD's  we  polled  who  were  practicing  In  toa-ns 
of  lees  than  3500  said  they  were  brought  up 
In  a  small  town 

'  I-\>r  that  reason,  many  small  communities 
are  encouraging  their  young  people  to  take  a 
medical  education.  About  a  third  of  the  doc- 
tors we  polled  In  Isolated  rural  areas  said  they 
were  practicing  In  the  town  they  grew  up  In, 
or  In  a  neighboring  community  Another  30% 
said  tfiat  friends  had  helped  them  decide 
upon  their  present  locations. 

"Ab<  ut  28  i  of  the  remainder  told  us  they 
had  t>een  helped  to  find  their  present  loca- 
tion through  the  AMA  and  state  medical 
asaoc.ation  placement  services  That  was  par- 
ticularly true  In  tlie  more  rural  areas." 

"Other  gw^d  places  for  a  small  conununlty 
to  check  are  the  nearest  medical  schools  and 
hospitals,"  Kathy  Hart  suggests.  "It's  during 
his  Internship  or  rvsldenry  that  a  young  doc- 
tor often  decides  where  he  will  locate.  And 
chances  are,  several  medical  sei\l(>rs.  Inleros 
or  residents  will  be  from  the  surrounding 
area. 

"Many  communities  have  found  It  helpful 
to  prepare  a  physician-recruitment  brochure 
that  des<:rlbes  the  area  Its  economy,  its  med- 
ical needs,  and  available  health  resources," 
she  .says.  "These  can  be  circulated  to  hos- 
pitals, medical  schools,  medical  associations 
and  other  places  A&IA  will  gladly  advise  any 
conununlty  that  wishes  to  design  such  a 
brochure" 

"Another  way  AMA  Is  helplitg  sparsely- 
populated  communities  Is  to  encourage  pro- 
granvs  that  extend  tlie  available  medical 
services  to  a  wider  geographic  range, "  Dr. 
Bible  says.  "Thanks  to  today's  automt)blles 
and  roadways,  a  doctor  may  be  13  or  20  miles 
away  In  distance,  but  only  minutes  a»-ay  la 
time. 

"When  feasible  to  do  so,  we  urge  groups  of 
communities  to  establish  a  ceu trail y-K>ca ted 
medical  center  or  group  practice,  together 
with  mobile  health  units  or  satellite  health 
stations.  Such  arrangements  have  proved 
beneficial   to  MD's  and   patlenu>.  alike. 

'We're  trying  other  approaches,  too,  In 
Washington  State,  for  example,  AMA  Is  sup- 
porting a  pilot  project  to  Improve  delivery  of 
health  care  services  In  a  4000-aquare  mile 
area,  with  about  five  people  per  square  mile 

"It's  a  team  approach,  basically.  In  which 
the  areas  eight  doctors  coordinate  their  own 
efforts,  and  those  of  physician's  as-slstants 
(called  Medex),  nitrse  practitioners,  social 
workers,  and  community  health  people.  At 
the  same  time,  the  small  rural  hospitals  have 
made  referral  arrangements  with  a  large 
university  medical  center,  some  275  miles 
away 

"Medex  Is  a  fairly  new  concept.  In  which 
former  medical  corpsmen,  largely  Vietnam 
veterans,  are  retrained  to  serve  as  physician's 
asalBtauts.  After  15  months  of  medical  school 
and  on-the-job  training,  an  ex-corpsman  is 
employed  full  time  by  an  MD  Some  30.000 
corpsmen  and  medically-trained  technicians 
return  to  civilian  life  each  year. 

In  Washington  State,  where  the  program 
began,  Medex  sharply  boosted  physician  pro- 
ductivity in  rural  area-s.  and  quickly  gained 
approval  and  respect,  even  among  skeptical 
nurses,  hospital  staffs  and  patients. 

"Nijw  the  program  has  been  extended,  with 
Medex  in  service  or  training  In  more  Uian  25 
other  states  I  expect  it  will  be  almost  na- 
Uonwide  within  a  few  year*.,    says  Dr.  Bible. 


CHINA  AND  THE  'D.N. 
Mr.  HUMPHRE:Y.  Mr.  President,  this 
week's  vote  In  the  UJf.  has  come  to  many 
as  a  s»'ift  shock.  I  have  noticed  %,  feeling 
of  consternation  over  the  fact  that  the 
American  resolution  was  defeated  and 
tlie  Albanian  resolution  so  resoundinily 
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accepted.  TaJk  of  retribution  is  in  the 
air  for  the  rebuke  that  the  United  States 
has  suffered  in  its  noble  defense  of  a 
faithful  friend  and  ally,  the  Republic  of 
Cliina.  Proposals  are  being  aired  for  a  re- 
duction in  American  support  to  the 
United  Nations  and  for  chastisement  of 
recipients  of  American  aid  who  voted 
against  the  United  States  resolution  or 
for  the  Albanian  resolution  or  both. 

I  am  disturbed  by  this  kind  of  talk, 
particularly  because  it  is  openly  en- 
couraged by  high  Govemment  ofHcials.  I 
would  hope  that  a  clear  denunciation  of 
anj'  attempts  to  sabotage  the  United  Na- 
tions or  carefully  wrought  friendships 
with  other  countries  would  nip  these 
kinds  of  fjprnicious  plans  in  the  bud  If 
we  were  to  do  some  of  the  things  which 
have  been  suggested,  we  would  be  lead- 
ing ourselves  and  the  international  com- 
munity into  a  situation  of  great  peril. 

Rather  than  dwell  on  an  event  wliich 
was  inevitable,  it  would  be  far  more 
productive  to  discuss  ways  in  which  the 
UN  can  now  be  revitalized  and  made 
more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  tlie  modem 
world.  I  suggested  several  preliminary 
steps  which  could  be  taken  in  an  address 
marking  the  26th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  U.N  I  proposed  that  struc- 
tural reform  get  underway  so  as  to  have 
a  system  of  world  government  which 
could  better  cope  with  the  realities  of  a 
■world  system  which  revolves  on  an  axis 
of  tlie  power  and  influence  of  a  select 
group  or  groups  of  countries.  More 
precisely.  I  suggested  that  a  formula  of 
weighted  voting  in  the  General  Assembly 
be  devised.  I  underlined  the  need  to  have 
a  strong,  reliable  peacekeeping  force 
whose  mission  would  be  far  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  actual  U.N.  peace- 
keeping forces.  I  also  mentioned  the  need 
to  form  such  specialized  agencies  as  a 
Commission  on  World  Pollution  wluch 
would  be  prepared  to  handle  the  political 
and  human  repercussions  of  rapid  tech- 
nological developments. 

The  list  is  endless  of  what  can  be  done, 
and  yet  many  of  us  here  persist  in  dwell- 
ing on  what  was  done  I  personally  place 
a  great  value  in  history  and  consider  my- 
self a  student  of  it,  but  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  the  fixation  some  of  us  have  on  the 
past  and  the  total  lack  of  vision  or  caring 
with  respect  to  the  future. 

I  view  the  recent  UN.  vote  as  a  kind 
of  purge,  a  backlash  against  an  anach- 
ronistic policy  which  has  finally  had  its 
day.  Any  judgment  I  make  today  is  in 
the  spirit  of  fairness  and  objectivity  be- 
caa-^e  certainly  the  policy  which  the 
United  States  so  tenaciously  held  was  as 
much  the  product  of  Democratic  as  Re- 
publican addini-strations. 

I  should  say  to  begin  with  that  I  was 
not  m  favor  of  the  expulsion  of  Taiwan 
any  more  than  I  was  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  mainland  China  from  the 
United  Nations  in  recent  years.  But  I 
think  the  chances  for  maintaining  that 
position  in  the  U.N.  this  year  were  very 
slim,  especially  considering  the  fact  that 
last  fall,  a  majority  of  the  General  As- 
sembly voted  in  favor  of  the  Albanian 
resolution  for  the  seating  of  Peking  It  is 
on  the  question  of  poor  timing  that  I 
would  criticize  the  administration. 


I  have  not  spoken  out  on  this  question 
until  now  because  I  did  not  choose  to 
imdermine  the  position  of  my  Govem- 
ment. but  now  that  the  vote  is  over  and 
the  United  States  has  by  its  own  actions 
made  the  UN.  vote  a  humiliating  defeat, 
I  can  no  longer  withhold  my  criticism. 

The  first  point  to  be  made  is  that  the 
administration  has  blown  the  issue  in- 
volved in  the  expulsion  of  Taiwan  and 
the  seating  of  mainland  China  totally 
out  of  proportion  The  U.N.  Charter  dis- 
casses  U.N.  membership  in  terms  of  states 
and  not  governments.  Mainland  China 
will  always  be  mainlEuid  China,  and  the 
signing  of  the  U.N.  Charter  in  San  Fran- 
cisco calls  for  the  representation  of  China 
in  the  U.N.  For  over  20  years  we  conceded 
that  the  Nationalist  Govemment  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  was  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.N.  and  a  majority  of 
countries  agreed  with  this  position.  On 
that  premise  only  Taiwan  could  be  seated 
in  the  UN.  to  represent  China.  Because 
a  majority  of  nations  have  now  accepted 
the  fact  that  the  People's  Republic  is  the 
legitimate  representative  govemment  of 
mainland  China,  tliey  tiave  concluded 
that  only  the  People's  RepubUc  can  rep- 
resent China.  Hence,  by  expelling  Taiwan 
they  have  not  expelled  China  or  closed 
the  door  to  some  other  formula  for  the 
representation  of  the  Chinese  people 
within  the  U.N.  'What  the  recent  vote  in 
the  U.N  has  done,  instead,  is  to  expel  the 
Government  of  the  Repubhc  of  China. 

Therefore,  when  Ambassador  Bush 
and  Secretary  Rogers  reiterate  the  prin- 
ciple of  universality,  they  should  remem- 
ber that  the  expulsion  of  Nationalist 
China  in  no  way  contravenes  this  prin- 
ciple. Universality  is  a  question  affecting 
states  and  not  particular  governments. 

Second,  by  striking  an  overly  moral- 
istic tone  to  the  question  of  dual  rep- 
resentation, the  administration  deliber- 
ately played  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
seek  to  undermdne  the  V2i.  I  joined  with 
a  numl)er  of  other  Senators  in  sending  a 
l^tter  to  Ambassador  Bush  which  reiter- 
ated our  support  for  the  U.N.  and  which 
clearly  repudiated  any  attempt  to  link 
the  results  of  the  China  representation 
vote  with  our  participation  in  that  body. 

I'hird.  the  administrations  manage- 
ment of  tlie  U.S.  resolutions  was  a  study 
in  bungling  First  of  all,  we  submitted 
our  resolutions  to  the  U.N.  as  late  as 
September  21  just  before  the  reopening 
of  the  General  Assembly  Before  that,  in 
JiHy  the  President's  announcement  of 
Ills  trip  to  Peking  paralleled  the  rein- 
troduction  of  the  Albanian  resolution 
calling  for  the  seating  of  China  and  the 
expulsion  of  Taiwan.  Here,  the  timing 
was  strange  Indeed  if  we  had  a  policy 
clear  supporting  dual  representation 
Further  questions  were  raised  when  Dr. 
Kissinger  scheduled  his  second  visit  to 
Peking  at  the  time  of  the  vote  in  the 
U.N.  Undoubtedly,  the.'^e  moves  in- 
fluenced several  countries'  votes. 

Finally,  our  failure  to  recognize  the 
futility  of  what  could  at  best  be  the 
postponement  of  China's  representation 
in  the  UN.  for  another  year,  led  us  to 
bargain  and  elbow  other  countries  in  a 
way  that  was  botmd  to  have  a  damaging 
effect  on  our  future  relations.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  Japan 


who  was  already  backed  intc  a  corner  by 
the  sudden  reversal  of  official  policy  to- 
wards China. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  this  last  point  The  vote  is  over 
and  the  United  States  still  must  deal  with 
the  same  international  community  Its 
economy  and  stability  are  very  closely  re- 
lated to  economy  and  stability  of  the 
world.  If  we  continue  to  offend  and  bad- 
ger, especially  over  a  situation  which  is 
not  beyond  repair,  we  will  wreak  far 
greater  damage. 

Our  mistake  was  to  place  so  much  na- 
tional prestige  on  this  particular  issue 
Our  greatness  and  the  greatness  of  any 
nation  is  to  be  able  to  reverse  itself  nobly, 
to  work  with  the  majority  as  well  as  with 
the  minority  of  nations,  and  to  view  pres- 
tige ultimately  in  more  substantive  terms 
than  a  lass  of  a  vote  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  must  in  addition  remember 
that  the  expulsion  of  Taiwan  from  the 
U.N.  was  a  result  of  a  U.N.  vote  It  should 
be  clear  that  the  U.N  vote  m  no  way 
affects  our  owti  oblifrations  as  set  out  in 
the  mutual  defense  and  mutual  security 
treaty  between  the  US  and  Nationalist 
China.  That  is  why  I  tliink  the  U  JJ.  vote 
should  be  considered  for  what  it  is — an 
acceptance  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic's  claim  that  it  is  the  sole 
representative  of  China,  and  as  such, 
should  represent  China  in  the  VH. 

It  IS  not  for  tlie  United  States  to  en- 
dorse the  claims  of  one  govemment  or 
the  other  for  the  territory  of  Taiwan. 
This  question  should  be  decided  peace- 
fully with  the  consent  of  the  Taiwanese 
people. 

What  the  United  States  can  do  is  to  re- 
iterate its  intention  to  uphold  its  treaty 
obligations  witli  the  Republic  of  China 
and  can  reserve  its  right  to  withhold  its 
own  final  determination  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  Taiwan. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  as  U  J»I. 
membership  grew,  and  as  American  influ- 
ence waned  because  of  many  factors, 
that  the  majority  will  of  the  UJ>I.  wouid 
be  reflected  in  the  vote  on  Chinese  repre- 
sentation. Thinking  positively  as  I  will 
persist  in  doing,  I  view  the  UJ*J.  vote  as 
the  symbolic  end  of  an  era,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  another  where  the  United 
States  has  a  key  role  to  play  the  role  of 
a  constructive  partner — not  &  dominat- 
ing i>ower.  Now  the  most  populated  ter- 
ritory m  the  world  will  no  longer  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  international  commu- 
nity In  that  respect  we  can  hopefully 
look  forward  to  a  more  effective  world 
order.  The  search  for  peace  is  a  long  ana 
demandmg  task.  It  carmot  be  achieved  m 
anger,  self-pity,  or  petulance  Peace  re- 
quires persevering  patience  and  sus- 
tained strength  in  face  of  frustration  ana 
difficulties.  We  must  be  firm  without  be- 
mg  bellijierent.  resolute  without  being 
bellicose,  strong  without  being  strident. 


HOSPITAL     ADMISSIONS     SURVEIL- 
LANCE   PROGRAM 

Mr  PERCy  Mr  President.  I  have  been 
following  with  great  interest  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  the  hospital 
admissions  surveillance  program — 
HASP — in   Illinois,   Congress   should   be 
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aware  of  the  excellent  support  which  Il- 
linois doctors  have  given  to  the  States 
plan. 

The  surveillance  program,  which  will 
provide  a  continuing  review  of  hospital 
utili/auon  by  medicare  medicaid  pa- 
tients, will  suiely  cut  down  the  length  of 
ho.spital  stays  and  will  help  control  Fed- 
eral medical  costs.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment simply  cannot  afford  the  high  costs 
and  Inefficiencies  of  the  medicare  medic- 
aid program  and  must  begin  to  study  tlie 
benefits  of  regional  hospital  planning  and 
better  financing  methods  for  medically 
indigent  patients. 

Prom  all  indications,  Illinois  has  for- 
mulated a  sound  program  with  HASP.  Its 
success  is  dependent  upon  the  full  co- 
operation of  Illinois  doctors  in  certifying 
the  patients  need  for  hOvspltal  treatment. 
I  commend  our  dcxrtors  in  tiie  Illinois 
St-ate  Medical  Society  for  their  early 
agreement  to  help  work  for  hospital  cost 
controls  which  are  so  clearly  needed. 
Similar  activity  In  other  States  would 
help  to  control  spLraling  Federal  medical 
costs. 


TERROR  STALKS  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  invite  at- 
tention once  again  to  a  problem  which 
affects  all  of  u.s,  but  which  affects  our 
elderly  citizens  with  special  severity. 
That  problem  is  crime. 

Many  elderly  >,  iti/ens  live  In  neighbor- 
hoixls  so  rampant  with  crime  that  they 
are  virtual  pn.wners  m  tiieir  apartnieiits 
or  hou.ses.  They  are  afraid  to  leave  their 
homes  to  carry  on  such  ordinary  activi- 
ties as  grocery  shotn'ing  or  visltmc; 
friends  Because  of  the  physical  Infir- 
mities from  which  many  of  them  suffer, 
such  as  poor  eyesight  or  bad  hearing. 
they  are  especially  vulnerable  targets  for 
criminals 

While  on  a  recent  tour  of  the  Wood- 
lawn  district  in  Chicago.  I  met  an  elderly 
woman  who  told  me  she  was  so  fright- 
ened by  the  crime  problem  that  she  ab- 
solutely refused  to  leave  her  apartment 
after  sundown  She  said  that  when  the 
sun  goes  down,  .she  lo<"ks  herself  In  as 
securely  as  possible,  and  yet  she  still 
lives  in  terror  of  what  might  happen  to 
her  be<  ause  of  repeated  vandalism  in  the 
building 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Evenins; 
Star  r  noticed  an  article  by  David  Holm- 
bert;  about  an  82-year-old  woman  who 
was  ,senseles.sly  raped  and  murdered 
earlier  this  week  m  Wa.shington  If  this 
Incident  were  an  i.solated  one.  It  would 
be  tragic  enougli  But  it  i.s  not  an  isolated 
incident  Elderly  people  who  live  in  cities 
across  the  country  live  m  constant  ter- 
ror. They  are  not  only  terrified  of  going 
out  at  ni^iit.  but  in  many  places,  they 
are  afraid  to  walk  out  in  the  davtinie. 

Already  somewhat  isolated  by  a  society 
which  fails  to  show  its  concern  or  respect 
for  them,  tiie  elderly  often  find  that  the 
crime  problem  make?  tlifir  i.'^olation  com- 
plete There  is  no  doubt  that  this  prob- 
lem affects  their  whole  personalities, 
their  outlook  on  life,  and  not  Ica^t  of  all 
their  heallli 

In  summarizing  the  crimes  that  occur 
against  aged  people  who  live  in  poverty 
ghettoe.  Noel  Tomas,  northeast  regional 


representative  for  the  National  Coimcil 
on  tlie  Aging,  told  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  this: 

Ther«  are  the  murders  .  .  .  the  puree 
snatchiiigs  tuid  assaults,  check  and  mall 
Uiefla,  the  tying  up  of  elevaUjrs  In  hlgh- 
rl.se  bulUUngs.  vandalism  to  windows,  screens 
and  doors  for  which  the  tenant  must  pay 
repairs  If  he  c-annot  or  will  not  Identify  tlie 
culprit  out  of  fear  of  retaliation-  neigh- 
borhood fighting  and  rowdyism,  window 
peeping,  door  Icnobs  being  tried  all  night 
long,  lights  kept  on  all  night,  elderly  ten- 
ants slaying  up  all  night  and  sleeping  dur- 
ing the  di.yllnie,  young  peuple  spitting  upon 
and  .spe.ali.ng  abusively  to  old  people,  running 
them  down  with  bicycles.  slKX>llng  BBs  at 
them,  T^  ere  ar«  many  other  Indignities, 
haras.smei.lB.  shakedowns  and  attacks — all 
of  this  tE.klng  place  in  this  Natl.in  would 
lead  one  u>  believe  we  have  created  .t  al- 
lowed to  develop  a  chamber  of  horrors  for 
those  golJen  years  of  life.  We  allow  the 
destruction  by  pliyslcal  terror  and  mental 
par.m  ila  cf  our  elderly  jxior. 

Mr  Pre.sident.  I  am  not  one  to  luider- 
estimate  the  difficulties  of  solving  essen- 
tially deep-seated  and  complicated 
problem.s.  but  dearly,  the  terrorizing  of 
our  elderly  people  has  got  to  stop. 

There  are  no  words  strong  enough  to 
express  my  feelings  of  total  shock,  dis- 
gust and  ab.solute  heart-sickness  uptm 
reading  articles  sucii  a-s  the  one  written 
by  Mr  Holmben;  in  lu.st  nights  Evening 
Star,  about  the  82-year-(ild  woman  who 
was  ra[)ed  and  murdered 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  bring  Mr. 
Holmbere's  article  to  tiie  attention  of  my 
colleagues  by  asking  unanimous  con.sent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1  Frcrm  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Oct.  28, 

19711 

Tkbt  Lnr«  Evi«t  Dat  in  Feab 

(By  David  Holmberg) 

Down  the  curving  driveway  past  the  police 
car  came  the  tiny  elderly  wi>man.  a  fragUs 
figure  so  delicate  and  vulnerable  it  ,<ie*ined 
she  might  be  lifted  away  by  a  stltl  fall  breeze 

She  Ls  one  of  those  aged  women  who  live 
In  consta  It  fear  on  16th  Street— one  of  the 
anonymous  elderly  who  spend  the  last  yecurs 
of  their  lives  in  a  part  of  the  city  that  la 
Increasingly  alien  to  them. 

Elta  Miller.  B2  was  one  of  those  women, 
too,  untl  Tuesday  she  became  a  statistic. 
The  230t.T  mtinler  victim  in  the  city  this 
year  .She  lived  on  the  fifth  flcKjr  of  the  Cen- 
tury  Apartments  at  2654  16th  St  ,  and  some 
lime  enrlv  Tuesday  night  she  was  raped  and 
smothered  to  death  with  a  pillow  jammed 
over  her  head. 

Yeeterday.  the  tiny  woman  walking  down 
the  apartment  driveway  to  catch  a  bus  had 
not  yet  heard  that  her  neighbor  had  been 
murdered 

•Of  course  I  know  her,"  she  said,  "I  live 
on  the  fifth  floor,  too.  Oh,  how  awful.  How 
awful." 

She  said  that  about  8  p  m.  the  night  be- 
fore—Abcut  the  time  that  Mrs  Miller  had 
been  killed — she  had  heard  a  loud  knock  at 
her   door. 

•I  didn't  answer  It,"  she  said.  "I  didn't 
even  a-sk  who  wag  there  I  never  answer  my 
d<»r  any  more  If  some  of  my  friends  are 
coming  over,  they  call  firsl  Aud  if  st>meone 
In  the  building  CA)mes.  they  say  who  they 
are." 

She  said  that  after  the  frightening,  per- 
sistent knock  on  the  door,  she  called  one  of 
the  neighbors,  who  said:  "You  didn't  answer 


it,  did  you''  II  might  have  been  someone  Just 
going  up  and  down  the  hulls  knocking  on 
doors,  hoping  someone  would   let   them   In." 

The  woman  did  not  think  about  the 
striiiige  knock  until  yesterday  morning  when 
she  walked  by  Miss  Miller's  door  and  saw  a 
police  notice  on  it  siylng  llie  r'lom  had  been 
se.iled  oti, 

'I  saw  that,  and  I  wondered  whiu  had  hap- 
pened. The  man  who  killed  her  could  have 
been  the  one  who  knocked  at  my  door, 
couldn't  he?  C)r  maybe  It  wa-s  the  police,  but 
wouldn't  they  have  said  who  they  were?  ' 

She  .said  she  had  lived  In  the  building  13 
years.  Alttiough  tliere  has  been  relatively 
little  crime  there,  she  has  been  robbed  three 
tline.s  m  oilier  places. 

"I'm  scared  t-o  death  of  the  city,"  .she  said. 

Miss  Mliler.  the  woman  said,  ■w.is  a  retired 
government  clerk  wtjo  had  lived  in  the  build- 
ing for  "several  years."  She  was  "such  a  kind 
and  nice  neighbor,"  the  woman  said,  and  she 
was  almost  totally  deaf. 

"If  anybody  got  in  and  tried  to  talk  to  her, 
tried  to  tell  her  to  do  something,  she  couldn't 
have  heard  a  thing.  I  could  talk  to  her  be- 
cause she  could  read  my  Ups.  She  used  to  say 
that  my  Upe  were  easy  to  read." 

Another  resident  of  the  building.  Evelyn 
DeStrlto,  said  she  liad  been  afraid  to  leave 
her  apartment  that  morning  because  she 
knew  something  had  happened  She  finally 
w.ilked  a  few  feet  to  her  sister's  walling  car, 
but  she  was  still  frightened  Her  sister  Uvea 
In  Virginia,  and  had  moved  there  from  the 
District  not  long  ago. 

"I'd  like  to  move  too,"  Mrs.  DeStrlto  said, 
"but  I  can't  alTord  it."  She  said  her  pocket- 
book  has  been  snatched  twice,  and  she  does 
not  go  out  at  night  at  all  anymore. 


WORK  OF  LOCAL  CHAMBERS  TO  IM- 
PROVE SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN 
CITTES 

Mr  SAXBE  Mr  President,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
has  recently  completed  a  .survey  of  347 
local  chambers  of  commerce  which 
shows  that  these  local  busine.ss  groups 
are  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  im- 
prove social  conditions  in  American 
cities. 

Tills  study  was  done  by  the  National 
Chamt)er  under  tlie  guidance  of  William 
Adams  II,  pre.sldent  of  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Growth  Association  and  two 
other  men.  Amos  Martin,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  St  Paul  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Harry  Hall,  president 
of  the  Michigan  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Thes?  three  men  aie  members  of  the 
National  Chamber's  Urban  and  Regional 
Affairs  Committee  and  composed  the 
subcommittee  under  which  the  survey 
was  conducted  by  National  Chamber 
Urban  .\ffairs  Committee  .staff  executive 
Ivan  C  Elmer 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  explaining 
the  .survey  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  ijeing  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows- 

Corporate    Imvolvement    in    Urban    Problem 

.Solving    Findino   New   Strength    in   Local 

Chambers.  SmviT  Shows 

Washington  —Millions  of  dolllars  from  the 

nation's   business   community    are   going   to 

improve  social  conditions  in  American  cities 

by    a    route    which    Is   rarely    noticed    by    the 

general   public,   a   Chamber   of   Commerce  of 

the    United    States    survey    released    today 

shows. 
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This  route  Is  the  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  organlisatlon  through  which  busl- 
u-nM  U  Investing  a  growing  amount  of  funds 
for  solving  urban  socio-economic  problems 
and,  as  a  result,  improving  the  general  com- 
munity and  business  climate  as  well 

This  type  of  survey  of  local  chambers  is 
the  first  to  be  taken  by  the  National  Chamber 
In  Its  69  year  history.  It  shows  ai.  added 
dimension  of  corpxjraie  and  business  contri- 
Uutlons  to  reaolvuit'  the  problems  plaguing 
American  clues 

Tlic  347  local  chambers  ret.p.>ndlng  report 
spending  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  In- 
come In  ten  general  social  problem  areas : 
Consumer  prote<?tlon;  crime  prevention;  edu- 
cation: environmental  quality;  manpower; 
minority  enterprise:  model  cities;  urban  re- 
newal; transportation,  and  youth  involve- 
ment. 

In  the  transportation  field,  for  Instance, 
the  respondents  report  Initiating  567  pro- 
grams to  improve  problems  affecting  a;r.  rail, 
public  transit  automobile  and  parking  prob- 
lems. 

The  responding  chambers  are  spending 
$13.S  million  on  social  problems  this  year, 
28%  of  their  total  Income  Ninety  five  per 
cent  of  these  same  organizations  indicate 
such  goals  will  become  an  even  greater  pan 
of  their  expenditures  in  the  future 

Further  evidence  that  att.ioklnp  such  prob- 
lems Is  good  for  the  locAl  chambers  Is  revealed 
In  overall  spending  by  these  units,  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  survey  shows  Ixx-al  chambers 
who  report  Fpeclllc  spending  for  socio-eco- 
nomic programs  average  15  j^er  cent  more  in- 
come than  those  who  are  not  Involved  in  such 
activities. 

The  use  of  local  chambers  of  ccjmmercc 
and/or  trade  associations  Is  often  overlooked 
as  a  way  of  corporate  involvement,  the  Cham- 
ber federation  believes  Thl.>5  survey  shows 
that  buslnew  in  communities  ranging  from 
less  than  S.OOO  InhabitanUs  to  more  ilian  one 
mlUloD  cltlsens  are  actively  engaged,  through 
their  local  chambers,  Improving  their  com- 
munities. 


RESIGNATION  OF  POSTM.\STER 
WINTON  M.  BLOUNT 

Mr  FONG.  Mr.  President,  several 
hours  ago  I  received  a  call  from  Post- 
master General  Wlnton  M.  Bloimt.  ad- 
vising me  that  he  had  submitted  a  letter 
of  resignation,  effective  today,  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  US  Postal 
Service.  The  Postma.'.ter  General  is  re- 
turning to  private  life  in  .Alabama  after 
guiding  the  Post  Office  Department  into 
a  new  era  as  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Blount  was  nominat.ed  to  be  Post- 
master General  by  President  Nixon  on 
January  20.  1969.  and  his  nomination 
was  confirmed  on  that  same  date.  Even 
before  he  was  sworn  in  as  Postmaster 
General  "Red"  Blount  had  begun  a  very 
meticulous  and  thorough  study  of  the 
operations  of  our  postal  system.  When 
he  appeared  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
to?  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for 
his  nomination  hearing,  he  exhibited  a 
very  impressive  understanding  of  our 
postal  problems  and  a  dedication  to  Im- 
p.oving  them. 

During  the  past  2 '2  years  his  mark 
on  our  country's  postal  system  htis  be- 
come indelible.  He  has  Instituted  many 
inomentou.s  changes  for  the  betterment 
of  postal  operations.  First,  on  his  rec- 
ommendation, Congress  removed  the 
requirement  for  Senate  confirmation  of 
nominations  of  postmasters,  thus  elim- 


inating political  considerations  In  their 
selection. 

Then,  with  President  Nixon's  full  sup- 
port. Postmaster  General  Bloimt  rec- 
ommended landmark  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  new  US  Foetal  Service  as 
an  independent  Federal  agency.  This 
legislation  also  removed  the  Postmaster 
General  from  the  President's  Cabinet. 
Congre.ss  gave  detailed  consideration  to 
this  proposal  and  on  August  12,  1969. 
after  over  a  year  of  very  difficult  and 
highly  controversial  committee,  floor, 
and  conference  action,  the  Postal  Reor- 
grnization  Act  finally  became  law. 

Tlie  new  Postal  Service  is  indeed  a 
credit  to  the  hard  work  and  dedicated 
efforts  of  Postmaster  General  Blount  in 
his  determination  to  achieve  for  all 
Americans  a  postal  system  removed  from 
the  spoils  of  party  politics  and  to  im- 
prove the  transportation  of  the  mail  to 
every  village,  city,  and  State  of  our  great 
country. 

The  tasks  imdertaken  by  Postmaster 
G.  neral  Blount  during  hLs  tenure  as 
head  of  our  c>ostal  system  have  been 
awesome  and  he  has  succeeded  in  many 
oi  them  He  lia,s  faced  much  opposition 
from  many  sides  in  attempting  to  im- 
Ijloment  the  reforms  he  felt  essential  to 
improving  the  delivery  of  our  mail.  He 
lia5  succeeded  where  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors failed. 

Although  many  things  still  remain  to 
be  done  in  the  Postal  Service.  Postmas- 
ter General  Red  Blount  has  left  a  fine 
legacy  to  liis  successors. 

I  deeply  regret  that  "Red"  Blount  has 
deceided  to  retire  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. But  l)efore  he  retires.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press to  him  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  a 
job  well  done. 

I  am  confident  that  all  Americans 
join  me  in  this  expression  of  thanks 
and  in  wishing  him  well. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BvRDicK '  In  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

HR  9910.  an  Act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
AsslsUnce  Act  of  l»ei,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  tunendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symincton  ' . 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  charged  equally  against  both 
.sides. 


T-he  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
obiection,  it  Is  so  ordered  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


[No    277 

Leg 

Allen 

Ful  bright 

Spong 

Baiir 

Oriffia 

Symuigton 

Buckley 

Mansfield 

Talrtoidge 

Burdjc-k 

Mf-Intyre 

Voting 

Byra.  W   Va 

MelcaU 

C:  '.'JTIU 

bcolt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quorum 

is  not  present. 

Ml  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  Uie  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  tiie  presence  of 
absent  Senators 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  inas  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

/fter  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Alic.t 

Eilender 

Moas 

Anderson 

Ervin 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Beall 

Pong 

Paste  re 

Bellmon 

Ooldwaier 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Gurney 

Percj- 

Bible 

Hansen 

Proxmire 

Bogjs 

Hart 

Randolpb 

Brock 

Hartke 

Rtblcoff 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Byrd.  Va 

Holllngs 

Baxbe 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Schweiker 

Case 

Hughes 

Smith 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Rparkir.&n 

Church 

Javils 

Stafford 

Coo'i 

Jordan   N  C 

Stennif 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Lent: 

Stevenson 

Cunis 

Mjignuson 

T-anncy 

Dole 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

^'r  B'i'RD  of  West  Virgmia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
•Mr  Gambrell  '  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
hon^a  Mr  Harris  > .  tlie  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  iNoryr. ' ,  the  Senator  from 
Wa.'-.hington  Mr  Jackson ',  the  Seiia- 
tor  from  Wyoming  '  Mr.  McGex  ' .  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Mc- 
GovERN  • ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
'Mr  MusKiEi  are  necessarily  absent. 

Ml'  GRIFTTN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr  Jordan',  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  >  Mr  Miller  > .  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  >Mr  Taft  ' ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  1  Mr  Tower  ■  aj-e 
nece.<;sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
Mr.NDT  I  Is  absent  because  of  illness 

The  Senator  from  South  CaroUna  1  Mr. 
Thurmond  J  is  absent  an  official  business. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  1  Mr. 
Bewtsen  ' .  A  quorum  is  present. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Berry,  one  of  ILg  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  iH.R.  11423;  to  extend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  un- 
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til  January  31.  1972,  In  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President. 
I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
until  a  later  time  during  the  day  and 
that  in  its  place  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr  Buckliy)  may 
be  recognized  to  offer  his  amendment. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
l,s  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  recognized. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  9910)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

AME.VDMENT    NO      539 

Mr  BUCKLEY  Mr  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  536  and  ask  ttiat  it  be 

Ttie     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  29.  line  22.  after  "Sec.  108.",  In- 
sert the  subsection  deelRnatlon  "(a)". 

On  page  3t.  Ix-tAeeii  lines  5  and  6.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Congress  strongly  urges  the  Pres- 
ident to  undertake  .such  negotiations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  Implement  the  portion  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Report  of  the 
Presidents  CommlsBlon  for  the  Observance 
of  the  Twenty-flfth  Armlversary  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  ('Lodge  Com^mlsslon' )  which  pro- 
poses that  the  portion  of  the  regular  assessed 
costs  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  be  reduced  so  that  the 
United  States  Is  a-ssessed  in  each  year  not 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  such  costs  a«- 
sessed  all  members  ot  the  United  Nations  for 
that  year 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Prosident.  I  do 
not  think  this  Is  a  very  complicated 
amendment.  What  it  does  In  effect  Ls  to 
have  Consress  endorse  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  I/xlge  Commission  report, 
the  report  of  the  Pre.si dent's  Commission 
for  the  Observance  of  the  25th  Anni- 
versary of  the  United  Nations,  in  which 
the  members  of  the  commission  went 
to  considerable  pain  to  point  out  that 
there  is  too  large  a  financial  dependence 
in  the  United  Nations  on  the  United 
State.s  and  that  this  l.s  unhealthy  for 
the  world  body  and  unhealthy  for  the 
United  States. 

The  Commission  report  urged  there- 
fore, that  working  witliin  the  United 
Nations,  we  negotiate  a  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  our  contribution,  which  cur- 
rently stands  at  315  percent. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  BUCKLEY  I  yield 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  would 
the  Senator  oblige  me  by  including  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment? 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PASTOwt'  be  ILsted 
as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment  No. 
536. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Pre.sidont.  tills  is 
a  very  simple  proposal.  We  urge  that 
negotiations  be  initiated  within  the 
United  Nations  so  that  the  mandatary 
assessment  of  tlie  United  States  may  be 
reduced  to  not  tiigher  than  25  percent. 

Given  the  number  of  the  countries 
now  in  the  world  body.  ?iven  the  fact 
that  other  countries  liave  gained  in 
prosperity  and  economic  potential,  and 
given  the  fact  that  the  total  mandatory 
costs  of  the  United  Nations  are  low 
enough  so  that  tliey  could  be  more 
equitably  sliared  by  tlie  world  commun- 
ity, I  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FUI^RIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  favor  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. It  is  part  of  the  Lodge  Commission 
report. 

Ttiere  are  many  reasons  why  we  should 
rea.sse.ss  our  role  in  the  UN.  But  I  do  not 
want  this  to  be  understood  as  a  reaction 
to  the  recent  vote  in  the  United  Nations. 
This  is  a  recommendation  that  was  in 
the  Lodge  Commi.ssion  rei>ort  long  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  vote. 

The  amendment  is  sound  I  shall  sup- 
port it  and  vote  for  it.  I  will  be  happy 
to  take  it  to  conference.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  a  rollcall  or  voice  vote?  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  the  matter  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mlitee  has  also  endorsed  the  proposal. 
I  bcheve  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Senate  feels  that  the  time  ha.s  come  for 
a  more  realistic  sharing  of  the  burden. 

Mr  President.  t>efore  action  on  the 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimoiLs  consent  to 
have  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen.i  listed  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr  President.  I  see  the  ob- 
jective of  the  amendment,  and  I  am  In 
great  sympathy  with  the  objective.  How- 
ever. I  wonder  If  it  is  realized  that  the 
assessments  now  are  based  on  a  for- 
mula reflecting  relative  gross  national 
product  and  the  national  income  of 
countries. 

If  we  agree  to  the  amendment,  we 
would  be  .saying  that  maybe  we  should 
have  a  different  formula  adopted  In- 
stead of  saying  that,  unilaterally,  the 
United  States  wants  better  treatment 
under  the  present  formula  than  other 
nations 

Mr.  BUCKLEnf .  That  Is  a  correct  state- 
ment It  is  quite  clear  within  the  report 
that  we  would  be  working  within  the 
United  Nations  and  urging  a  .shift  in  the 
formula  that  would  lessen  the  burden 
unilaterally  borne  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  had 


continuing  problems  with  ttie  extent  of 
our  Government's  financial  participation 
m  the  United  Nations.  I  heartily  agree 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  critical  re- 
evaluation  of  our  UN.  spending,  and  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President,  let  the 
record  show  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
record  show  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
record  show  that  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Delaware  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr,  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  let  the  rec- 
ord show  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

AMENDMENT  NO    554 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  It  is  my  amendment  on  uni- 
versality in  U.N.  membership.  It  was 
submitted  yesterday  and  is  not  printed  by 
the  Printing  Office  as  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

TITLE  V— UNIVERSALITY  IN  UNITED 
NATIONS  MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  601.  The  Congress  hereby  flnds  that 
to  achieve  universality  of  membersiilp  In  the 
United  Nations  would  significantly  enhance 
the  ability  of  that  body  to  preserve  Inter- 
national peace  and  to  carry  out  Its  other  re- 
sponsibilities for  promoting  and  maintaining 
world  cooperation  as  set  forth  la  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Therefore,  to  that  end.  It 
Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  should 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  actively 
to  support  the  admlssl.)n  to  membership  In 
the  United  Nations  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  thp  Oerman 
Democratic  Republic,  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
the  People's  Democratic  Republic  or  Korea, 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  shall  reqmre  to 
explain  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  look  upon  this  amendment 
favoiably. 

The  crux  of  the  disappointment  and 
the  disagreement  that  exists  in  the 
United  Nations,  as  I  see  it.  is  the  fact 
that  the  Island  of  Taiwan,  the  Republic 
of  China,  numbering  14  million  or  more 
people,  should,  because  of  its  very  num- 
ber, occupy  a  seat  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  action  of  the  United  Nations 
in  expelling  a  nation  with  that  many  veo- 
ple  was  intransigent.  There  are  nations 
who  are  members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  have  a  smaller  number  of  people. 
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Yet  those  nations  were  voting  on  the 
expulsion  of  Taiwan. 

The  whole  theory  behind  the  amend- 
ment is  the  theory  of  universality;  that 
i.'i,  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  union 
of  nations  of  the  world,  all  nations  of 
the  world  should  be  able  to  have  mem- 
bership in  the  organization. 

In  fact,  there  is  the  example  of  a 
twenty -year  effort  by  this  nation  not  to 
permit  tlie  Peoples'  Republic  of  China 
to  have  membership,  and  this  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  rejection  of  our  for- 
eign pohcy  in  the  United  Nations  this 
week.  I  personally  feel  from  my  visits  to 
Europe,  which  have  not  been  as  exten- 
sive as  the  visits  of  many  other  members 
of  this  body,  that  the  heart  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  in  Europe  Ls  the  fact  that 
we  have  an  East  Germany  and  a  West 
Germany,  and  we  ciioose  not  to  recognize 
East  Germany.  This  has  been  responsible 
for  their  intransigence. 

Were  they  to  be  admitted  we  might  lay 
a  real  foundation  for  peace  in  Europe. 
We  have  the  same  situation  In  connec- 
tion with  Korea,  and  in  Vietnam.  In 
1957  Khrushchev  suggested  that  we  have 
North  and  South  Vietnam  in  the  United 
Nations.  Could  anyone  doubt  that  had 
both  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam 
been  admitted  to  the  Unit.ed  Nations  in 
1957  we  would  not  have  the  difficulties 
we  have  today? 

So  all  of  these  situations  have  arisen 
because  we  have  been  party  with  others 
not  to  allow  universality,  which  means 
to  get  ever>'body  in  that  organization, 
friend  or  foe.  becau.se  in  that  way  we 
stand  a  better  chance  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ficulties, since  there  would  then  be  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  face  eaich  other  across 
desks  rather  than  across  barricades  and 
border  lines. 

The  amendment  is  not  very  long  and 
I  would  like  to  read  it  for  the  Senate.  I 
believe  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  world 
difficulties.  I  think  this  body  aspires  to 
this  principle.  The  reaction  we  have  seen 
all  this  week  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  Repubhc  of  China  was  expelled.  I 
think  my  amendment  solves  that  prob- 
lem in  a  constructive  fashion. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Ls  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  East  Germany  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations  as  a  sovereign  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Tliat  would  be  the  end 
result  of  it.  yes;  as  a  policy  decision  it 
would  be  an  end  goal.  I  will  read  the 
amendment  so  that  it  will  be  clear.  The 
amendment  would  add  a  new  section, 
which  would  state : 

TITLE  V— UNIVERSALITY  IN  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS   MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  601.  The  Congress  hereby  flnds  that  to 
achieve  universality  of  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  would  significantly  enhance 
the  ability  of  that  body  to  preserve  Interna- 
tional peace  and  to  carry  out  Its  other  re- 
sponsibilities for  promoting  and  maintaining 
world  cooperation  as  set  forth  In  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Therefore,  to  that  end.  It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  It  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  actively  to 
support  the  admission  to  membership  in  the 
United  Natlon.s  of  the  Republic  of  China,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  Oerman 


Democratic  Republic,  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
the  People's  Democratic  RepubUc  of  Korea. 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  the  Democratic 
RepubUc  of  Vietnam. 

That  covers  the  waterfront. 
Mr.  PELL    Mr.  President,   would  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  completely  agree  with  the 
Senator  about  the  objective  of  univer.sal- 
ity.  This  is  an  objective  that  many  of  us 
have  had  for  the  last  10  years  I  think 
it  was  Pope  Paul,  when  he  visited  the 
United  Nations  in  1964  or  1965,  who  im- 
derlined  that  same  point. 

But  I  think  the  Senator  is  incorrect 
in  talking  about  the  origin  of  the  United 
Nations  or  the  philosophy  behind  the 
United  Nations  or  being  based  on  univer- 
sality, I  had  the  good  fortune  to  partici- 
pate in  the  birth  of  the  United  Nations  at 
San  Francisco.  At  that  time  the  philoso- 
phy of  tlie  United  Nations  was  that  it 
was  a  combination  of  the  winners  of  the 
war.  Then,  later  we  let  in  the  neutrals. 
But  the  idea  of  universality  is  a  growth, 
a  development,  and  a  change  from  the 
original  genesis  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  record  should  show  this  fact  clearly. 
Mr  GRAVEL  I  would  be  happy  to  ac- 
cept that  explanation  based  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Lsland.  This  would  represent  a  new  level 
of  maturity,  not  only  m  the  world,  but 
in  tills  Government. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  perhaps  this 
should  be  a  separate  resolution 

I  can  think  of  another  coimtry  the  Sen- 
ator did  not  mention.  Outer  Mongolia. 
The  Senator  overlooked  mentioning  that 
country  and  at  one  time  we  were  about  to 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator vield? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  >1eld. 
Mr.  PELL.  It  is  already  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Yes.  I  was  referring 
to  our  recognizing  it.  We  were  about  to 
recognize  it  and  send  an  ambassador 
there  but  some  difficulty  developed. 

I  hesitate  to  accept  this  amendment 
without  hearings  and  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  administration.  In  princi- 
ple I  favor  the  idea  But  I  do  hesitate  to 
accept  It  on  this  bill,  which  is  already 
complicated  enough  with  irrelevant  mat- 
ters and  we  will  probably  have  more  of 
them.  I  hesitate  to  do  it  without  the  mat- 
ter having  been  examined  by  the  commit- 
tee or  having  had  the  advice  of  the  ad- 
ministration. I  do  not  know  what  the 
status  is  of  any  negotiations  with  regard 
X-o  North  Korea  and  East  Germany  and 
the  others.  Obviously,  with  the  state  of 
war  that  exists  between  us  and  North 
Vietnam  it  would  be  impractical  to  do 
anything  about  that  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  feel  Justified  In  taking  this 
amendment  although  I  agree  ■with  the 
principle  and  feel  we  need  to  move  In 
this  direction.  I  hate  to  put  on  this  ad- 
ditional matter  when  It  has  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  it  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  form  of  a  resolution  to  the 
committee,  and  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
it  will  receive  consideration,  Personally, 
at  the  moment,  I  would  be  inclined  to 


support  it  This  has  become  kind  of  a 
Christmas  tree  bill  already.  A  lot  of 
things  have  been  put  on  it  that  have  not 
been  given  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The 
first  amendment,  the  one  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  dealt  in  a  Umited 
degree  with  an  item  on  which  no  hear- 
ings were  held, 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Alr.ska  will 
not  press  his  amendnient  I  do  not  feel 
I  can  accept  it  at  tins  time,  although  I 
favor  the  principle 

Mr  GRrPFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr   GRAVEL  I  yield. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Does  the  Senator  have 
an  amendment  pending  at  the  desk? 

Mr   GRAVEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFrN.  The  reason  I  ask  the 
question  is  that  I  went  to  the  desk  to 
look  at  the  amendment,  and  there  is  no 
amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Bentsen  ) .  The  Chair  has  not  received  a 
copy  of  the  amendment.  The  Chair  un- 
derstands the  Printing  Office  is  delayed. 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  The  Printing  Office  has 
a  copy  of  it. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  That  does  not  help  the 
Senator  from  Michigan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  send  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  to  the  desk^ 

Mr.  GRAVEL  This  is  the  only  copy  I 
have 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  read 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    V  — LTUVERSALITY    IN    UNTTED 
NATIONS   MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  501  Tlie  Congress  hereby  finds  that  to 
achieve  universality  of  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  would  sigiilftcantjy  enhance 
the  abllily  of  that  body  to  preserve  Interna- 
tional peace  and  to  carry  out  Its  other  re- 
sponsibilities for  promoting  and  maintaining 
world  cooperation  as  set  forth  In  the  United 
Nations  Charter  Therefore,  to  that  end.  It  Is 
the  sense  oT  the  Congress  that  It  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  r^tlvely  to 
stipport  the  admission  to  membership  In  tho 
UnUed  Natloiis  of  the  Republic  of  China,  thf 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  the  Republic  of  Ko 
rea,  the  People's  Democratic  Republic  o? 
Korea,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 

Mr  GRAVEL,  That  is  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  if  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator  from  Alaska's  yielding. 

On  first  impression,  after  listening  to 
the  amendment  being  read  for  the  first 
time.  I  must  agree  with  the  comments  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  He  indicated 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  proposal  which 
should  be  put  in  resolution  form  and 
should  at  least  have  the  benefit  of  hear- 
ings before  the  committee  having  juris- 
diction. I  do  not  know  whether  I  would 
be  for  the  proposal  or  against  it,  if  it 
were  reported  by  the  committee  But  at 
least  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  at  this 
time  would  not  take  action  without  giv- 
ing the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  the 
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opportunity  to  study  it  tuid  have  hear- 
ings. 

Mr  GRAVEL  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
tlie  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  I 
certainly  would  not  be  averse  to  that,  be- 
cause I  think  it  would  probably  be  a  most 
fundamental  act  in  tlie  developing  ma- 
turity of  the  United  SUtes  to  present  the 
resolution  to  the  committee.  However, 
before  agreeing  to  that.  I  just  wonder  if 
the  amendment  could  be  accepted  if  tlie 
language  were  modified  to  take  out  tlie 
specific  countrie.s  in  question?  I  po  lo  Uie 
middle  of  the  paragraph  where  it  .says — 

Therefore.  Ui  that  eiul.  It  Is  the  .st-iise  of 
Congress  th»t  it  should  b«  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  actively  to  .support  admission 
of  all  nations  not  yet  members 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Again.  I  liave  the 
same  feehng  about  it.  In  addition  to  the 
States  the  Senator  mentioned,  none  of 
which  are  what  we  refer  to  as  mini- 
States,  there  are  a  number  of  these  so- 
called  mini-Stales  which  pn.sem  a  very 
difficult  problem.  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
that  deserves  attention.  I  can  a-ssure  tlie 
Senator  the  coniinittee  will  b<^'  Rlad  to 
hold  hearings  on  .such  a  resolution 

Takin::  North  Vietnam,  for  e.^ample, 
while  we  are  at  war  with  her — and  ob- 
v^^usly  It  is  an  important  state  What  is 
going  to  be  our  policy.'  But  to  take  in 
every  little,  tiny  state  of  100.000  or  les-s 
that  is  something  else  again  I  do  not 
like  to  mentlrai  some  of  the  little  Islands, 
but  some  of  them  are  now  requesting 
admission.  Are  we  gomg  to  say  that  we 
want  every  one  of  them  as  full-fledged 
members  in  the  United  Nations  '  I  think 
we  have  probably  gone  too  far.  I  Ju.st  do 
not  think  it  Is  wise  to  do  it  wiUiout 
hearing"). 

I  would  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
said  on  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission,  Let  me  read  one  paragraph: 

Ail  go5r>rnmeD.ts  of  tbe  world  should  have 
access  to  the  United  Nations:  and  every  state, 
no  matter  how  small,  should  bei^flt  from 
the  work  of  the  Organization  to  maintain 
International  security  and  to  advance  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  mankind. 
But  access  to  those  beneflls  does  not  neces- 
sarily require  membership  with  voting  rights 
In  the  Organization.  Some  small  states,  with 
a  limited  capacity  to  meet  the  obligations 
of  the  UN.  would  be  better  served  by  an 
associate  status. 

My  reason  for  reading  this  is  to  point 
out  that  the  matter  is  under  considera- 
tion. I  do  not  know  if  the  administration 
has  reached  a  decision  on  it,  I  favor  the 
idea  suggested  by  the  amendment,  but 
whom  are  we  going  to  let  In  there?  There 
should  be  some  limit,  at  lea.st.  to  ftill 
membership.  The  states  the  Senator  men- 
tions do  not  address  the  is-sue  fully. 

I  would  still  recommend  strongly  that 
the  Senator  not  press  the  amendment. 
but  present  it  as  a  resolution  to  be  con- 
sidered r.t  the  proper  time  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  tiunk  there  are  some 
elements  of  this  proposal  with  which  I 
agree,  but  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  tiie  statements  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreiyn  Relations 
Committee  are  very  apt  in  this  situation. 


This  matter  lias  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion ill  the  UN  and  the  Department 
of  State  for  a  long  time,  and  In  addition 
to  what  ronnei  tion.s  I  have  had  with  the 
U.N..  I  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  it  m 
connection  with  the  Interparliamentary 
Union. 

The  que^stion  of  universality  is  one  of 
the  incxs:  complex  and  difficult  ones  that 
we  coiild  possibly  get  into.  On  the  sur- 
face, saying  that  we  want  every  country 
to  be  a  part  of  tlie  United  Nations  .soimds 
very  great  and  sound.s  very  wonderful. 
but  as  the  chairman  has  ju^t  pointed 
out,  It  li  an  extremely  complex  que.stion. 
As  a  mi.tter  of  fact,  when  one  looks  at 
tlie  influx  of  new  coimtrles  uito  the  U_N. 
m  the  la^st  few  years,  it  Is  not  very  dif- 
flcult  to  see  countries  that  have  actually 
denuded  them.seive.s  of  their  best  govem- 
menliil  "-alenl  in  order  to  staff  the  UN. 
talent  tlrat  ought  to  have  been  used  and 
ought  tc  at  this  time  be  used  iji  their  own 
countries. 

I  do  not  have  specific  cases,  and  per- 
haps It  might  not  be  too  well  to  comment 
on  si)etiric  cases,  but  tliis  is  true  and  has 
been  true  in  the  past. 

1  wou.<l  hoi)e  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  otTer  the  proposal  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution  and  let  11  le  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  work  Us  will  on  it.  because  I 
thmk  ttie  cliainnan  hits  stated  and  rec- 
ognizes the  extreme  complexity  and  dif- 
ficulties involved  in  this  question.  It  Is 
not  something  we  should  dec-ide  here  to- 
day on  tlie  basis  of  an  amendment,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr  GRAVEL,  Mr  President,  T  think 
tliese  suggestions  certainly  should  be  well 
received,  and  in  light  of  tliose  sugges- 
tions and  certainly  t)ecause  of  my  re- 
spect for  the  etiairman  of  the  conmiit- 
tee,  I  would  liope  we  could  have  early 
hearings  on  tins  subject,  which  I  think 
is  very  fundamental. 

Aa  the  cliairman  apiirei  latcs.  I  did 
mention  .specific  countries  becau.se  these 
countnes  are  at  the  hetirt-throb  of  the 
problem  today  The  chairman  mentioned 
the  fact  that  we  are  at  war  with  North 
Vietnam.  That  is  a  different  point  in  it- 
self. I  am  ready  to  introducf  a  declara- 
tion of  war  resolution  so  we  can  dot  the 
"i."  That  point  was  considered  with  re- 
spect to  the  draft,  and  it  was  dodged, 
and  I  think  erroneously  so.  b<x-ause  I 
think  we  are  in  a  no  mans  land  now 
I  tlTink  it  IS  evidence  of  a  lack  of  candor 
on  tlie  part  of  Congress  and  a  desire  not 
to  face  up  to  the  situation. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  agree  with  much 
of  what  the  Senator  has  said,  but  we 
l06t  a  motion  yesterday  in  the  direction 
of  ending  tlie  war  The  Senator  knows 
what  Uie  situation  is  It  was  by  one  vote, 
really,  on  the  critical  vote  But  I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  do  any  more  in  this 
bill  tlian  that  We  still  Jiave  a  test  com- 
ing up  on  the  Mansfield  amendment  So 
there  will  be  one  more  vote.  We  will  .see 
what  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  is  at 
that  time  I  do  not  want  to  declare  war  - 
I  want  to  declare  peace  at  this  time. 

Mr  GRAVEL  Mr.  President,  m  view  of 
this  coiUKjuy.  I  w  ithdraw  my  amendment 
at  this  -Jnie.  and  I  thank  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  witlidrawn. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 


Mr  ALLEN,  Mr,  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
«Mr.  Brock '.  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Caroima  (Mr.  Ervin  > ,  I  offer  aii 
amendment,  which  I  a.sk  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  he  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  39  strike  subsection  (w)  on  lines 

9  through  21,  and  reiuiniber  subeectlons  ac- 
cord uigly 

The  language  sought  to  be  stricken  is 
as  follows: 

(w)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under 
the  Foreign  Mllltarr  Sales  Act.  to  Oreere 
This  restriction  niay  l>e  waived  when  the 
President  nnd.i  tliat  overriding  reqxiiremenU'i 
of  the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
Justify  such  a  waiver  and  pnjmpMy  reports 
such  finding  to  the  Coiigres-s  In  writing,  to- 
gether with  his  reasons  for  such  finding. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence.  In 
no  event  shall  the  ag^retfRte  amount  of  (1) 
assistance  furnished  to  Greece  \inder  this 
Act,  and  f2)  sales  made  to  Greece  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  In  any  fl.scai  year, 
exceed  the  ag>;regate  amcunt  expended  for 
such  a3.sl.st.aiice  and  such  saies  f'  r  the  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require,  but  first 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia, 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama, 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  CON- 
FERRED BY  THE  EXPORT  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ACT  OF  1969 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr 
Sparkm.\n  1 ,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 167. 

The  Presiding  OfQcer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  Hoase 
of  Representatives  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J,  Res  167 »  to  extend  the  airthorlty 
conferred  by  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969.  which  was  to  strike  out 
lines  7  through  9.  inclusive 

Mr  BVHU  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  am  advised  that  this  matter  has 
t)een  cleared  with  the  minority,  and  on 
oehalf  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  ■  Mr 
Sparkman  1  I  move  that  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 

1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'HR.  9910 1  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time:' 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  lime  as  I  may  require. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted Is  submitted  for  myself  and  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
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see  *Mr.  Brock\  the  dlstlngtiished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  'Mr.  Bucklsy  t ,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Ehwm). 

The  amendment  Is  quite  simple.  All  it 
would  do  is  knock  out  subsection  iw  of 
section  301  of  the  bill.  This  is  the  sub- 
section that  prohibits  any  militarj'  as- 
sLstance  to  the  country  of  Greece, 

Mr.  President,  tlie  United  States  ha,s 
been  most  generous  to  foreign  nations. 
This  bill  contains  authorization  for  more 
than  $3  billion.  It  was  developed  In  de- 
bate j'esterday  that  contained  in  the  bill 
is  authorization  for  appropriation  of 
some  $1.4  billion  to  countries  which  voted 
against  tlie  United  States  in  the  recent 
vote  In  the  United  Nations,  Coimtlng  the 
nations  that  abstained  in  that  vote,  there 
is  contained  in  the  bill  authorization  for 
the  appropriation  of  some  $2  3  billion  to 
nations  that  did  not  sliow  any  friendship 
for  tlie  United  States. 

There  were  two  votes  in  tlie  United 
Nations.  Tlie  critical  vote  was  tlie  close 
vote  on  the  question  of  whether  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Nationcdist  Cliina  should  be 
considered  an  important  question — and 
how  much  more  important  coiild  a  ques- 
tion be  tlian  on  expelling  a  member?  But 
on  the  question  of  whether  that  ques- 
tion would  be  an  imp<Drtant  question, 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote,  or  whether 
It  would  require  only  a  majority  vote, 
that  being  the  critical  question,  there 
were  55  votes  cast  in  favor  of  declaring 
that  question  an  important  question. 
Greece  was  in  tliat  numt)er  Thei^  were 
59  member  nations  opix),sed.  But  on  this 
critical  vote.  Greece  stood  by  the  United 
States,  whereas  nations  to  which  the 
United  States  is  propo.sing  to  give  more 
than  $2  billion  under  this  bill  either 
voted  against  the  US  po.-ition  or  ab- 
stained from  voting. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   ALLEN.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT  Just  to  complete  the 
record.  Greece  abstained  on  the  Albanian 
resolution,  which  resulted  in  the  seating 
of  Communist  China. 

Mr   ALLEN.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  would  say  she  took 
an  equivocal  position:  she  voted  with  us 
once,  but  refused  to  vote  with  us  on  the 
final  vote  wliich  resulted  m  the  unseat- 
ing of  Nationalist  China. 

Mr  ALLEN.  That  Is  not  contrary  to 
anytliing  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  .stated. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  know:  I  am  just 
completing  the  record. 

Mr  ALLEN  I  stated  that  on  the  criti- 
cal  question,    the   vote   was   59   to   55. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  On  the  vote  which  re- 
sulted In  the  seating  of  Red  China,  the 
vote  was  a  topheavy  76  to  35  in  favor 
of  the  Albanian  resolution.  Greece  did 
abstain  on  that  vote, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  roll- 
call  tally  as  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  two  votes  in  the  United 
Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tally 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricxjiid, 
as  follows: 


TTJi.    ROI.LCALL,S    ON    CHINA 

UNrrKD  Nations,  N.Y..  October  26. — Follow- 
ing are  two  roUcall  votes  taken  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  tonight  on  seating  Communist 
China  and   expelling   Nationalist   China. 

ON    TWO-THIRDS    BXaUIRIMENT 

Resolution  declaring  the  expulsion  of  Na- 
tionalist China  an  "important  matter"  and 
thus  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  rather  than 
a  simple  majority  for  passage. 

In  favor — 55 

Argentina,  Australia,  Bahrain.  Barbados, 
Bolivia,  Brazil.  Cambodia,  Cent  Afr  Repub. 
Chad,  China,  Colombia,  Congo  iKlnsh  ), 
Costa  Rica.  Dahomey,  Dominican  Rep  ,  H 
Salvador.  Fiji.  Gabon,  Gambia, 

Ghana.  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, Indonesia,  Israel,  Ivory  Coast.  Ja- 
nialra,  Japan.  Jordan.  liebanon,  Lesotho.  Li- 
beria. Luxembourg.  Madagascar.  Malawi, 
Mauritius.  Mexico 

New  Zealand.  Nicaragua.  Niger,  Panama. 
Parfv-tuay,  Philippines.  Portugal,  Rwanda, 
Saudi  Arabia.  South  Africa.  Spain,  Swazi- 
land, Thailand,  United  States.  Upper  Volta, 
Uruguay    Vei^ezuela. 

Opposed  — 59 

Afdhant.stan.  Albania,  Algeria,  Bhutan, 
Britain,  Bulgaria.  Burma,  Burundi,  Byelo- 
russia, Cameroon,  Canada,  Ceylon,  ChUe, 
Congo  iBrazza  ).  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
mark, Ecuador.  Egypt. 

Equatorial  Guinea.  Ethiopia.  Finland. 
France.  Guinea  Guyana,  Hungary.  Iceland. 
India.  Iraq.  Ireland.  Keiiya.  Kuwait.  Libya, 
Malaysia,  Mall,  Mauritania,  Mongolia,  Nepal, 
N:perla, 

Norway,  Pakistan.  Peru.  Poland.  Rumania, 
Sierra  Leone,  Singapore,  Somalia,  So  Yemen, 
Soviet  Union.  Sudan.  Sweden,  Syria,  Tan- 
zania. Trlnldad-Tobago.  Uganda,  Ukraine. 
Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Zambia. 
Atstentiont — J  5 

Austria,  Belpluin.  Botswana, 
Italy.  Laos.  Malta.  Morocco. 
(3atar,  Senegal,  Togo.  Tunisia, 

Absent 

Maldives,  Oman, 

ON    SEATING    PEKING 

Resolution  to  seat  Communist  China  and 
expel  Nationalist  China, 

In  favor — 76 

AfghanLstan,  Albania  Algeria.  Australia, 
Belgium.  Bhutan,  Botswana,  Bulgaria,  Bur- 
ma, Burundi,  Byelorussia,  Cameroon,  Cana- 
da. Ceylon.  Chile,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia.  Den- 
mark, Ecuador,  Egypt,  Eq  Guinea,  Ethiopia, 
Finland,  France,  Ghana,  Guinea. 

Guyana.  Hungary.  Iceland.  India,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Kenya,  Ku*alt, 
Laos, 

Libya,  Malaysia,  Mall,  Mauritania,  Mexico, 
Mongolia,  Morocco.  Nepal.  Netherlands,  Ni- 
geria, Norway.  Pakistan,  Congo  (Brazssa), 
Peru. 

Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania  Rwanda,  Sen- 
egal, Sierra  Leone.  Singapore.  Somalia, 
Southern  Yemen.  Soviet  Union,  Sudan, 
Sweden. 

Syria.    Tanzania.    Togo,    Trlnldad-Tobago. 
Tunisia,   Turkey,   Uganda,   Ukraine,   Britain, 
Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Zambia, 
Opposed — 35 

Australia,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Cambodia,  Cent 
Afr  Republic  Congo  iKlnsh  ).  Costa  Rica. 
IJahomey.  Dominican  Rep  El  Salvador  Ga- 
bon. 

Gambia,  Guatemala,  Haiti.  Honduras, 
Ivory  Coast.  Japan,  Lesotho.  Liberia.  Mada- 
gascar, Malawi.  Malta  New  Zealand 

Nicaragua,  Niger.  Paraguay,  Philippines, 
Saudi  Arabia,  South  Africa,  SwazUand, 
United  States,  Upper  Voita,  Uruguay,  Vene- 
Euela. 


Cyprus,  Iran, 
Netherlands, 
Turkey, 


A  bsten  t  ions — 1 7 
Argentina    Bahrain.   Barbados,   Cotomblk, 
Cyprus.     Fill      Greece      Indonesia,    Jamaica, 
Jordan     Lebanon.     Luxembourg     Mauritius, 
Panan.a   Qatar   Spain   Thailand 

Abient — 3 
China,  Maldives,  Oman. 

Mr,  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  undermining  the  de- 
terrent effect  of  the  NATO  Alliance  as  I 
believe  all  realists  should  be.  Yet,  sec- 
tion 301  of  H.R.  9910,  tlie  pending 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  provides  as  follows: 

Sec  30i  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  relating  to  prohibitions  against  fur- 
nishing assistance,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (t),  a^  added  by 
section  104(b)  of  this  Act,  the  following  new 
sut>5ectlon8 : 

"(w)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  un- 
der the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  to  Greece, 
This  restriction  may  be  waived  when  the 
President  finds  that  overriding  requirements 
of  the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
justify  such  a  waiver  and  promptly  reports 
such  findings  to  the  Congress  In  writing, 
t'-'gether  with  his  reasons  for  such  finding. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence,  in 
no  event  shall  the  aggregate  amount  of  ( 1 ) 
assistance  furnished  to  Greece  under  this 
Act,  and  (2)  sales  made  to  Greece  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  in  any  fiscal  year, 
exceed  the  aggregate  amount  expended  for 
such  assistance  and  such  sales  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971. " 

Those  who  would  have  us  cut  off  aid 
to  the  Greek  nation  have  dressed  their 
arguments  in  the  respectable  cloak  of 
democracy.  Never  mind  the  fact  that 
some  of  those  who  would  have  us 
abandon  Greece,  a  NATO  ally,  are  pro- 
ponents of  increased  aid  to  Communist 
nations.  With  respert  to  Greece,  their 
argument  is  that  the  present  Greek 
Government  l.as  not  implemented  demo- 
cratic reforms,  so  the  United  States 
should  immediately  discontinue  its 
support. 

Since  Greece  is  a  NATO  ally  what  ef- 
fect would  our  unilateral  abandonment 
of  our  ally  have  upon  the  NATO  Treaty? 
There  are  15-member  nations  and  each 
seeks  to  promote  stabihty  in  the  North 
Atlantic  area  by  means  of  collective  de- 
fense Article  3  provides: 

In  order  more  eflectlvely  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Treaty,  the  Parties  separately 
and  Jointly,  by  means  of  continuous  and  ef- 
fective self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will  main- 
tain and  develop  their  indivldiial  and  collec- 
tive capacity  to  resist   armed  attack. 

And,  article  4  provides: 

The   Parties  agree  that   an   armed   attack 

agalrist  one  or  more  of  them  in  Europe  or 
North  America  shall  be  considered  an  attack 
against  them  all,  and  consequently  they 
agree  that.  If  such  an  armed  attack  occurs, 
each  of  them  ,  ,  will  assist  the  Party  or 
Parties  so  attacked  by  taking  forthwith, 
individually  and  in  concert  with  the  other 
Parties,  such  action  as  It  deems  necessary, 
including  the  use  of  armed  force,  tc  restore 
and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North  At- 
lantic area. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  remember  Greece 
no  longer  receives  economic  aid  from  us 
such  as  might  be  expected  under  terms 
of  the  treaty.  Now  we  are  urged  to  take 
an  additional  step  and  deprive  our  ally 
of  military  hardware  and  military  sup- 
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port  to  enable  tiie  nation  to  lulflll  its 
military  obligations  under  tlie  treaty.  I 
had  thought  tliat  oniy  Coininunist  na- 
tions wanted  to  weaken  and  destroy  the 
NATO  alliance. 

Mr.  President  I  am  corueriipd  by  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  cyiucal  attitude 
reflected  in  the  proposul  to  deprive 
Greece  of  military  aid. 

I  might  say,  Mr  President,  that  knock- 
ing thL«!  subsection  out  of  the  bill  does 
not  appropriate  any  amount  to  the  Greek 
nation;  it  merely  provides  a  Kcneral  au- 
thorization to  come  in  under  the  general 
term.s  of  the  bill,  to  be  eliKible  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  appropriations  bill  when  it  Is 
finally  before  the  Senate 

Bear  in  mind  ttiat  an  armed  attack 
upon  any  of  the  15-member  nations 
means  an  attack  "on  the  forces,  vessels, 
or  aircraft  of  any  of  the  parties  "  Let  us 
assume  such  an  attack  upon  Uie  United 
States  should  we  decide  to  abandon 
Greece  Would  Greece  be  better  able  to 
help  defend  us  or  less  able  to  help  us? 
The  an.«;wer  to  tliat  question  is  obvious. 
But  the  answer  to  the  question  of  why 
Members  of  Congress  would  want  delib- 
erately to  weaken  a  defensive  ally  is  far 
less  obvious,  for  surely  thLs  is  the  object 
of  Russia  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 

Furthermore,  suppose  we  ao  ahead  and 
cut  off  aid  Is  it  conceivable  that  the 
Greek  Government  would  take  the  posi- 
tion that  we  had  defaulted  on  fiur  Treaty 
obliKation  to  provide  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid'  Or  would  Greece  at  some  later 
time  accept  military  a."!sist:ince  from  us 
in  a  time  of  our  own  crisLs'  Why  should 
that  nation  provide  troops,  port  facili- 
ties air  ba.ses.  and  lay  bare  its  territory  to 
possible  retaliation  to  help  us  at  a  time 
when  we  most  needed  help  if  we  deprive 
It  of  the  means  to  better  defend  itself 
and  otiier  NATO  n^tion.s  in  times  of 
peace? 

In  other  word.s,  what  nation,  having 
been  denied  military  a.ssistanre  to  help 
maintain  ttie  peace  wili  accept  such  as- 
sistance to  help  us  fight  a  war  after  an 
attack  has  already  l)een  launched"* 

Mr  President.  I  think  it  w  dangerous 
nonsense  to  assume  that  Greece  would 
participate  in  any  such  arran^^ement  I 
icnow  of  no  better  way  to  alienate  all 
NATO  allies  than  for  us  to  make  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  contineent 
on  vp.Eartes  of  congressional  attitudes 
with  respect  to  political  qualifications  for 
military  assistance  under  terms  of  the 
NATO  Treaty  So,  before  commenting  on 
the  military  aspect-s  of  the  question,  'et  u-s 
examine  some  of  the  political  Implica- 
tions inherent  in  secticn  aoi  now  under 
consideration 

All  sort.?  of  limitations  and  exclusions 
have  been  written  into  various  form,^  of 
foreign  aid — limitations  relating  to  tlie 
use  of  funds;  exdusKnus  in  tlie  form  of 
retaliation  in  sf>me  instances,  and  liuuta- 
tJotiA  ui  liie  form  of  d;vesluij<  contingen- 
cies in  stiil  other  ca&es-  all  de>iigned  to 
influence  recipient  governments  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  I  a^ree  that  it  Ls  proper 
for  Congress  to  impose  linntauon.s  and 
restriction*  in  sotne  ca.ses 

However  it  Is  disturbuiK  wlien  exclu- 
slon.*)  on  military  assistance  are  made  to 
apply  to  nations  which  are  committed  to 
lielp   defend    the    United   Stateti    in    tlie 


event  of  an  attack  because  the  effect  is 
to  undermine  the  capability  of  the  na- 
tions mvolved  to  fulfill  defensive  obli- 
gations. 

Furthermore,  it  is  cause  for  concern 
when  Congress  undertakes  to  make  mili- 
tary as.'iistance  to  our  allies  contingent  on 
our  supposed  right  to  dictate  to  them  in 
matters  relating  to  internal  political  pol- 
icies. Yet.  proponents  of  the  "abandon 
Greece  '  policy  arc  undertaking;  lo  do  just 
that.  A  word  or  two  on  this  asisect  of  the 
question  might  tx"  useful. 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
cass  in  detail  the  political  situation  In 
Greece — but  it  is  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  consequences  of  the  loss  of  Greece  as 
a  NATO  ally  either  by  weakening  her  de- 
fensive potential  as  proposed  by  this 
measjre  or  by  encouraging  political  m- 
stability  which  might  result  in  that  na- 
tion withdrawing  from  NATO 

As  political  background  information, 
let  me  quote  remarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  *ronn  Califor- 
nia, Mr  Hanna,  during  the  course  of  de- 
bates in  the  Hou,se  on  this  provision  of 
H  R  9910. 

In  the  country  of  Oreece  the  true  and 
operative  facts  are  that  it  is  a  fractlonallzed 
and  a  facllonallzed  country  It  ha.H  a  long 
history  of  this.  It  makes  demr)cracy  under 
our  deflnltlons  very,  very  dlfflcult  In  prac- 
tical operation  There  has  been  a  history  of 
400  years  of  Turkish  occupation  In  Greece 
Prior  to  that  Greeks  were  always  citizens  of 
their  city  before  they  were  citizens  of  their 
country.  And  !t  Yitui  given  them  a  base,  com- 
ing into  this  century,  of  a  fractlonallzed 
country^and  they  operate  with  factions  80 
that  when  you  come  to  an  election,  for  In- 
stance, they  have  multiple  parties — six  or 
eight — none  of  whom  can  form  a  govern- 
ment. So  what  happeiis  Is  that  when  you 
finish  with  an  election  where  a  man  from 
one  area  has  been  elected  from  one  party 
and  he  goes  to  the  capital  he  starts  to  wheel 
and  deal  with  the  power  that  his  people  be- 
stowed on  him,  because  hU  party  cannot  form 
a  government,  nor  can  anybody  el.se  Repre- 
sentatives are  bought  off  to  form  whatever 
government  makes  the  best  bid  and  he  re- 
mains at  bid  all  the  time  to  a  new  govern- 
ment with  a  higher  oSer  whlcli  might  take 
over. 

Mr  President,  in  the  light  of  tliis  back- 
ground, the  remark.s  made  in  the  course 
of  debates  by  the  distmguished  Repre- 
sentative from  Ilhnoiii,  Mr.  Plcinski. 
take  3n  added  significance: 

I  wsis  iti  Oreece  ,)  weeks  after  the  preaent 
Government  took  over  I  look  with  me  our 
American  Consul,  becati.se  I  wanted  to  rely 
on  hlo  trau,slatlon.s  There  Is  no  question  that 
on  \\yT\\  21,  mt.lT.  Greere  was  on  the  verge 
I'f  c-nmplel.e  chaos  and  of  falling  Into  Com- 
miinlRt  liHiirts  The  Owvernment  of  Greece 
was  in  a  stjite  of  complete  shambles  and  rip« 
for  a  Communist  takeover 

I  personally  talked  to  the  late  Premier  of 
Gr€;ei-e,  George  f'apandreou  One  Sunday 
afternoon  I  vusited  with  him  In  his  villa.  We 
spoke  In  Engll.th,  hecau.se  he  spoke  a  haUlnt; 
English,  and  I  ii.sked  Mr  Papandreou  whether 
or  not  he  could  have  won  enough  votes  In  the 
May  election  Uj  form  a  government  He  said, 
"No  I  would  r,ot  I  would  need  30  additional 
v<jte$,  and  I  would  have  U>  get  them  from 
tliC  Communists," 

I  wa«  moved  by  Mr.  Papandreou's  complete 
fraiikiieKS  but  had  no  reason  to  doubt  bis 
siiicerliy 

He  spoke  slowly  and  deliberately  and  made 
It  very  clear  he  was  willing  to  form  a  cosll- 
tlon  In  order  to  return  to  power  as  head  of 
the  governmeut. 


I  said.  From  the  ConinivuUsts?"  He  said: 
"Yes."  I  said.  "What  woud  be  the  price  you 
would  have  to  pay''" 

He  si«ld.  "Taking  Oreece  out  of  NATO" 

I  asked  "Would  you  be  willing  to  take 
Oreece  out  of  NATO?" 

He  said.  "Tes.  that  is  right." 

Mr,  President,  who  among  those  who 
Insist  on  our  brand  of  Democracy  for 
Greece  as  a  qualification  for  economic 
and  military  assistance  are  prepared  to 
say  that  Greece  would  not  again  fall  into 
chaos  and  return  to  the  verge  of  falling 
into  Communist  hands''  But  those  who 
are  prepared  to  risk  this  ix>ssiblllty  are 
willing  to  repudiate  our  NATO  obliga- 
tions with  all  the  risks  and  potential  for 
danger  that  hes  In  this  course  of  action. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  as  consider 
the  military  risks  involved.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  call  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
Ocn  Andrew  J.  Goodpaster.  U.S.  Army. 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  European 
Command,  given  during  hearings  held 
on  H  R.  9910.  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Because  of  the  brevity 
of  the  illustrative  remarks.  I  will  quote: 

Both  Greece  and  Turkey  must  depend  upon 
allied  help  to  enable  them  to  finance  even 
their  minimum  defense  reqiilrements:  and 
wlthovit  that  assistance  their  forces  would 
deteriorate  The  N.^TO  community  has  been 
asked  to  holp,  and  some  assistance  has  been 
provided.  However,  Greece  and  Turkey  re- 
main primarily  dependent  up>on  the  United 
States  for  what  military  assistance  they  re- 
quire   , 

Tne  grant  aid  program  for  Guerre  w;il  pro- 
vide for  priority  force  moderiUzatlon  and 
some  essentl.il  IraliUng  as  well  as  operating 
and  maintenance  support.  Modern  lzBtlor\ 
itenvi  Include  helicopters,  armored  vehicles, 
anruiiunltion  engineer  and  coiiununlraUoiu 
equipment,  and  modlftcallons  for  MAP-pro- 
vlded  aircraft.  We  believe  that  destroyer 
modernization  can  be  accomplished  by  ihs 
application  of  retiring  U  S  Navy  ships  an<I 
can  be  financed  within  the  Greek  defense 
budget. 

To  make  it  possible  for  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  other  essential  defense 
articles  and  services  that  wUl  not  otherwise 
be  available  within  Greek  resources — even 
If  augmented  by  grant  military  assistance 
from  the  United  States  and  other  nations^ 
we  have  forecast  a  modest  amount  of  credit 
for  Foreign  Military  Bales  m  FY  73. 

But  all  of  that  would  be  wiped  out  by 
Uie  section  that  is  now  sought  to  ba 
eliminated. 

A  request  for  authorization  of  those  funds 
is  included  In  the  legislation  before  the 
Committee. 

The  Greeks  are  making  substantial— and 
successful — efforts  to  help  thenvselves.  bm 
they  cannot  yet  stand  alone.  In  my  opinion, 
Greece  s  firm  commitment  to  NATXi.  plus 
the  military  facilities  the  Greek  Oovernme:  t 
makes  available  to  US  forces,  fully  Justlflcs 
continuance  of  our  aid  In  the  modest 
amounts   proposed, 

Mr,  President,  with  more  specific  ref- 
erence to  consequences  of  abiuidoning 
Greece,  let  me  quote  the  following  ques- 
tion posed  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  reply  by  Gen- 
eral Goodpaster: 

General,  for  several  years  11  has  been  no 
secret  that  many  members  of  this  commit- 
tee have  been  disturbed  about  the  politi- 
cal situation  in  Greece  Would  you  speU  out 
for  the  record  wliat  would  be  the  military 
and  political  effect  If  the  United  States  were 
to  discontinue  all  mllltsry  assistance  to 
Greece? 
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General  Goodpastir.  First,  the  direct  mili- 
tary effects 

As  I  Indicated  In  my  statement,  there 
would  be  a  deterioration  m  the  military  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Greek  forces.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Much  of  their  equipment  came  originally 
from  the  United  Slates,  and  It  is  maintained 
with  spare  parts  thm  are  provided  by  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  the  situation  does  not  remain 
static  and  U  is  necessary  progressively  to 
modernize  those  force,s  as  equipment  wears 
out.  or  to  keep  pace  wUh  the  progress  of 
technology  on  the  other  .side  as  reflected  In 
their  materiel,  equipment,  tanks,  planes,  and 
so  forth. 

So  what  you  would  see  on  the  mUltary 
side  would  be  a  progressive  deterioration  of 
their  armed  forces 

Now  beyond  that,  Greece  and  Turkey  are 
In  a  geographical  position  to  dominate  the 
Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  thereby 
control  access  to  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
Black   Sea, 

The  Greeks  arc  members  of  NATO,  and 
they  participate  m  the  NATO  Integrated 
mUltary  structure.  They  are  allies,  and  a 
consequence  of  this  would  undoubtedly  l>e 
the  loss  of  the  solidarity  and  cooperation 
which  now  provides  a  basts  for  joint  action 
and  a  Joint  defensive  posture, 

I  think  that  Is  enough  to  outline  the  prin- 
cipal consequences. 

Let  me  Just  add  the  one  further  point,  that 
the  vitillzatlon  on  a  Joint  or  collective  basis 
of  naval  and  air  bases  that  exist  In  Greece  Is 
very  Important  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
American  military  capability  In  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  area 

When  you  put  all  of  that  together,  I  think 
you  would  see  a  major  transformation  in  the 
strategic  situation  In  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, and  this  woiUd  be  a  trmisfomiatlon 
that  would  be  seriously  adverse.  I  believe,  to 
the  common  security  Interest  and  to  the 
security   Interest    of   the   United    .States 

How  far  the  process  of  deterioration  and 
disintegration  would  proceed,  no  one  can  say, 
but  I  believe  that  the  causes  for  a  complete 
breaking  aptart  of  Uie  collective  sectirlty 
arrangenient  would  have  been  introduced  by 
an  action  of  that  kind,  Mr   Chairman, 

Mr,  President,  it  would  serve  little  pur- 
pose to  repeat  the  documented  history 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
present  Greek  Government.  Proponents 
and  opponents  of  aid  to  Oreece  alike  un- 
derstand that  the  present  Government 
came  into  power  because  the  Commu- 
nist* were  about  to  take  over.  That  point 
is  well  understood. 

The  issue  is  and  must  be,  therefore, 
whether  it  is  in  tlie  aeLf-interest  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  assist  Oreece  in  pro- 
tectmg  our  sphere  of  influence  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  We  must  not  be  misled 
by  charges  concemmg  the  nature  of  the 
current  government.  The  overwhelming 
interests  of  the  United  SUtes  lie  in 
maintaining  Oreece  as  a  NATO  ally  and 
preventing  the  breaking  apart  of  the 
collective  security  arrangement"  repre- 
sented by  NATO,  On  this  issue  let  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves. 

WUh  the  possible  exception  of  West 
Germany,  the  single  mo«t  strateelcally 
located  member  of  NATO  la  Greece. 
Jointly,  Greece  and  Turkey  stand 
athwart  Soviet  entrance  Into  the  Medi- 
terranean. Since  1965,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  Initiated  a  major  effort  to  expand  its 
influence  tn  the  Mediterranean  area 
through  its  naval  forces.  Tlie  Soviets* 
larsrest  naval  force  la  their  Medlterm- 
nean  Fleet,  composed  of  no  lest  than  M 
surface   vessels,   and   10   to   13   nu6i«ar 
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submarines.  This  compares  to  tlie  U.S, 
6th  Fleet  with  only  45  surface  vessels  and 
SIX  to  eight  niiclear  submarines.  More- 
over, Soviets  have  secured  major  port  f  a- 
cihties  in  Alexandria.  Egypt,  and  Mers- 
el-Kabir,  Algeria,  and  are  now  usmg  the 
former  U.S.  Air  Force  base— Wheelus 
Air  Force  Base — in  Libya. 

A  major  component  in  our  ability  to 
monitor  tlie  movements  of  Uie  Soviet 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  area  rests 
upon  oiu-  ability  to  operate  from  Greek 
bases  a  special  air  surveillance  luiit  joint- 
ly with  other  NATO  members  The  Mari- 
tmi?  Air  Forces  Mediterranean — MAR- 
AIRMED— operates  from  Greek  bases. 
Tlus  potential  for  surveillance  has  as- 
sumed special  importance  because  of  the 
conunuing  Soviet  buildup  in  the  Middle 
East  of  Egyptian  forces  in  their  struggle 
against  Israel.  Nor  should  we  minimize 
the  importance  of  Greece  and  her  port 
facilities  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
Navy  in  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  in  the  Middle  East  tliat  President 
Nixou  has  sUted  tliat  there  is  the  great- 
est possibility  that  world  war  m  may 
break  out.  Effective  operation  by  the 
United  States  m  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean requires  a  strong  and  viable  base 
of  operations  in  Greece — there  is  simply 
no  adequate  substitute  in  the  region. 

Tlie  need  to  mamtain  a  strong  and  vi- 
able Greek  nation  is  based  on  factors  of 
more  importance  than  the  support  of 
U.S,  foreign  poUcy  objectives  m  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Greece  is  the  key  to  security  of 
Western  Etiropc,  because  of  the  threat 
posed  by  the  presence  of  Soviet  naval 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Soviet  Union  possesses  about  150 
fast  surface  patrol  craft  capable  of 
launcliing  "cruise  missiles"  at  a  distance 
of  hundreds  of  miles. 

These  missiles  are  normally  tliought  of 
as  antiship  missiles,  but  their  reported 
range  and  megaton  class  warheads  on 
some  versions  indicate  that  these  inex- 
pensive Soviet  naval  patrol  craft  could 
be  a  major  threat  to  the  entire  Southern 
flank  of  NATO  and  thus  a  threat  to  all 
of  Western  Europe. 

With  the  probable  loss  of  Malta  as  a 
base  in  the  Mediterranean,  because  of  a 
cliange  of  government  there,  the  impor- 
tance of  Greece  asstunes  even  greater 
strategic  significance  in  NATO  affairs  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  specific  UJS.  for- 
eign policy  objectives  in  the  region. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  the  record  Is 
clear.  We  must  continue  militarj-  aid  to 
Greece,  becaiise  it  is  in  tlie  best  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  do  so. 

When  opponents  of  mllitarj-  aid  to 
Greece  argue  that  the  United  States  must 
insist  on  internal  changes  in  the  nation 
before  aid  should  be  continued,  they  use 
that  issue  as  a  smokescreen  to  obscure 
what  ifi  truly  at  stake.  The  United  States 
must  have  the  vital  strategic  assistance 
Greece  provides  as  an  ally  and  a  member 
of  NATO. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  llterallj'  scores  of 
nations  that  obtain  foreign  add  from  the 
United  SUte&.  I  daresajr  that  zmA  15  per- 
cent of  them  are  democracies  In  the  seoM 
of  the  word  that  the  United  Btatea  U  a 
repuhllc  or  a  democracj.  For  ub  to  Insist 
that  Greece  shall  tnatntain  a  deokocnUio 
form  of  fovermnent  to  our  hklng  befture 


we  will  assist  them,  and  they  will  thereby 
assist  lis,  seems  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  be  the  worst  sort  of 
folly. 

For  the  record,  I,  too.  hope  that  Uie 
time  will  soon  come  when  the  Greek 
Government  can  implement  the  new  con- 
suluUon.  I  hope  that  all  poliUcal  fac- 
uons  in  Greece  will  see  hi  to  support  that 
doctiment. 

However,  I  repeat,  this  matter  must  be 
determined  on  tlie  baisis  of  our  primary 
interests.  The  brief  record  I  have  cited 
today  is  proof  enough.  Mr  President. 
tliat  conUnued  assistance  to  Greece  is  not 
only  warranted  but  essential. 

Mr.  President  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  Ume.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr,  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Mc- 
Clellah  )  wishes  to  speak.  He  has  a  brief 
statement  cai  the  bill.  I  >-ield  15  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  the 
pending  foreign  aid  authorization  hill 
would  continue  a  costly  follj-  that  our 
Nation  can  ill  afford,  and  in  wluch  we 
should  not  anj-  longer  indulge  I  shall 
vote  against  it.  just  as  I  have  consistently 
voted  against  this  kind  of  foreign  aid 
ever  since  1955  I  supported  the  Marshall 
plan,  which  was  well  conceived  and 
which  served  a  noble  and  worthwhile 
purpose.  However,  when  I  realized  the 
Marsliall  program  was  merging  into  an 
ill-conceived  and  wasteful  worldwide 
giveaway  program.  I  stopped  voUng 
for  it. 

This  hour  of  our  history  tolls  too  late 
for  such  a  wasteful  frivolity  It  is  time 
for  acUon  based  upon  fact  and  not  on 
fantasy.  It  is  time  to  cease  ptffsuing  illu- 
sionary  policies  of  make  beUeve  and  come 
back  to  earth  and  face  reality.  It  is  time 
to  take  stock  of  and  to  discontinue  mis- 
conceived aid  commitments.  It  is.  in 
short,  time  for  our  great  Nation  to  stop 
engaging  in  practices  that  restilt  in  un- 
real and  misplaced  altruism 

It  is  ironic  that  America's  lavish  give- 
away programs  since  the  Marshall  plan 
have  succeeded  in  achieving  the  very  op- 
posite results  intended  They  have  not 
brought  about  peace.  They  have  not 
brought  about  international  monetarj- 
stability  They  have  not  strengthened  oiu- 
economy  here  or  our  trading  posture 
overseas.  We  have  not  woo  the  friend- 
ship or  the  gratitude  of  many  of  the 
countries  we  have  so  generously  assisted 
Just  the  reverse  has  occurred  Such 
extravaganzas — tyiHfied  by  this  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1971 — have  disrupted 
the  fragile  balance  of  power  and  caiised 
fiscal  chaoe  and  uncertaintv-  in  markets 
everj'where.  They  have  adversely  affected 
this  country's  economy  and  left  the  dol- 
lar, our  gold  leftw  ves  and  balance  of  pa>-- 
ments  in  their  weaikeBt.  most  precarious 
positioQ  erf  the  century.  They  have 
anth<<ooiaed  oar  allies  vaA  created  ill  will 
and  antacoQlam.  They  have  been  abused 
anil  mtsoaed.  In  a  word,  tfaey  bare  been 
for  tbemosipartadtBiiialtattttre. 

Ti^  daattge  vrooght  by  this  absurd 
persistence  to  save  the  rest  of  the  work! 
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from  itself  and  buy  It  a  new  way  of  Itfe 
has  been  so  extensively  severe,  countless 
generations  yet  unborn  will  have  to  suffer 
much  of  the  consequences.  It  would  seem 
that  reason  and  responsibility  have  been 
dethroned. 

Partly  because  of  this  indiscriminate 
mternatlonal  giveaway  program,  Amer- 
ica Is  now  facing  its  most  serious  eco- 
normc  crisis  since  the  great  depression 
Our  Government  is  in  deep  flnancUl 
trouble.  For  too  long  it  has  spent  reck- 
lessly and  without  regard  to  repayment 
For  too  long  it  has  fanned  the  ravaging 
flames  of  Inflation  and  allowed  the  con- 
comitant evils  of  recession  to  endanger 
our  well-being  For  too  long  it  has  at- 
tempted to  export  democracy  abroad  to 
unwilling  and  unready  recipients,  while 
neglecting  ttie  obvious  needs  of  our 
people  ind  democratic  institutions  at 
home 

And  today  over  5  million  Americans 
are  out  of  work  Our  rate  of  productivity 
has  slipped  lower  than  any  major  indus- 
trial country  in  the  world  Our  corporate 
profits  are  at  their  lowest  level  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  Gross  National  Product 
since  the  1940's  Our  mternational  pay- 
ments account  has  been  running  deficits 
every  year  since  1949  with  but  one  ex- 
ception And  our  gold  reserves  are  now 
faced  with  foreign  claims  five  times  their 
amount. 

Meanwhile  our  Federal  budget  con- 
tinues to  soar — it  now  stands  at  $229.2 
billion — and  our  Federal  debt  continues 
to  mount — it  is  now  a  staggering  $414  bil- 
lion For  the  past  fiscal  year  and  the  cur- 
rent one.  there  will  be  a  total  deficit  of 
nearly  $60  billion  This  i.s  the  first  time 
in  two  and  a  half  decade.s  that  we  have 
Incurred  such  gigantic  Federal  deficits 
over  any  2-year  t)enod  Only  once  in  the 
psu5t  11  years  has  the  United  States 
chalked  up  a  budget  surplus.  And  only 
seven  times  in  the  past  40  years  have  we 
balanced  our  budget.  ITie  interest  on  our 
national  debt  alone  now  costs  $22  billion 
annually.  Tliat  is  nearly  $1  of  every  $10 
of  Government  expense.  Tliis  certainly 
is  not  a  record  we  can  be  proud  of 

In  an  effort  to  revitalize  our  economy 
the  President  has  called  upon  every 
Americaii  to  make  s£.crifices —  to  exercise 
self-restraint  I  strongly  support  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  administrations  stabiliza- 
tion program  and  its  plea  that  each  in- 
dividual voluntarily  do  his  share  and 
comply.  But  all  of  the  prodigious  effortfi 
necessa.  y  to  restore  our  economic  system 
to  belter  health  will  b;  in  vain  unless  the 
Federal  Qovemmenl  also  imposes  checks 
upon  Its  own  extravagance  We  caruiot 
ask  for  personal  sacnfices  from  the 
American  people  and  not  expect  a  similar 
commitment  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Fiscal  prudence  should  begin  right 
here — in  Washington. 

Tlie  measure  before  us  would  continue 
the  same  gross  squandering  of  public 
funds  which  has  characterized  this  for- 
eign aid  program  for  many  years. 

It  would  add  still  another  |3  billion  plus 
to  the  $138.4  billion  in  Americaii  assist- 
ance already  greening  one  end  of  this 
earth  to  the  other  since  1946.  It  would 
add  many  millions  more  to  the  |74.4  bil- 
lion Interest  cost  we  are  already  saddled 


with  to  pay  for  the  foreign  aid  funds  we 
have  borrowed  Just  to  give  them  away. 
It  would  not  provide  more  than  token  re- 
ductions In  the  fat  payroll  of  more  than 
26 '2  thousand  persons  who  operate  our 
foreign  aid  programs;  nor  would  it  slzably 
decrease  the  more  than  4,000  projects 
and  subprojects  currently  being  funded. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  contains  only 
one  item  of  foreign  aid  deserving  of  sup- 
port. That  is  the  $250  million  provided 
for  the  relief  of  East  Pakistani  refugees. 
This  IS  the  type  of  aid  which  best  exem- 
plifies the  American  spirit  of  humanl- 
tarijmlsm,  and  the  kind  of  bilateral  aid 
relationship  which  works  best  for  us  and 
the  recipient  nation  concerned  Not  only 
do  such  funds  rescue  the  destitute  and  al- 
leviate human  suffering,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  also  benefit  American  indas- 
try  and  the  farmer  who  supply  life-sus- 
ttiinmg  commodities  Although  It  may  not 
be  neces.sary  to  spend  $250  million  at  this 
time — considering  the  dire  nature  of  oiir 
present  economic  situation-  this  hu- 
manitarian relief — and  our  food  for  f>eace 
IJrogram.s  -.sJiould  be  given  si>endlnB 
priority  over  other  Ic.-^s  productive  and 
less  effective  foreign  a.ssistance  programs 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  our  na- 
tional debt  has  risen  62  percent,  while 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  dollar  has 
shriveled  to  half  of  what  it  was  in  1916 

These  intolerable  .shortcomings  that 
iiave  long  been  apparent  should  have 
cau-scd  as  to  realize  and  to  terminate  tlic 
flagrant  liabilities  inherent  in  this  pro- 
gram And  now— all  those  warnings  hav- 
ing be<ni  ignored — America  is  languish- 
ing in  the  throes  of  a  major  economic 
slump  a,s  a  result  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
menf.s  misguided  and  mi.s<jund  interna- 
tional pursuit-  I  wonder.  Mr.  President, 
jii-st  iiow  much  more  must  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  endure  before  the  egre- 
gious errors  of  our  foreign  aid  entangle- 
ments will  be  recognized  and  rectified? 

As  if  to  highlight  the  futility  and  folly 
of  our  foreign  aid  program,  virtually  on 
the  ev-  of  our  present  deliberations  on 
H  R  9S10.  the  United  Nations  took  un- 
precedented action  to  expel  the  Nation- 
alLst  Chinese  and  seat  the  CommunisUs 
in  their  stead  The  United  States  has  not 
suffered  so  severe — so  stunning  and  far- 
reaching  a  diplomatic  defeat  In  years 
That  this  blow  was  dealt  to  us  by  our 
■friends"— allies  to  whom  we  have 
i-'.ranted  billions  through  our  financial 
commitment  to  the  United  Nations  and 
through  our  direct  military  and  economic 
assistan -e — is  a  telling  mea-sure  of  what 
our  foreign  aid  has  accomplished  for 
America. 

During  the  current  year,  the  US  pay- 
ment totals  $56.3  million— or  almost  30 
percent  of  the  U.N  s  entire  $192  million 
operating  budget.  Tills  excludes  other 
large  payments  made  by  the  United 
States  into  voluntary  funds  that  con- 
duct assorted  technical,  medical,  and 
similar  aid  U'ork  in  underdeveloped  na- 
tions— many  of  whom  voted  against  us 
on  this  critical  issue. 

And,  tills  Insult  to  America's  good  will 
and  unparalleled  beneficence  was  com- 
pounded significantly  by  the  disclosure 
that  $2.3  billion  of  the  $3.2  billion  of  ap- 
propriations authorized  In  this  legisla- 
tion before  us — more  than  two-thirds  of 


the  entire  foreign  aid  authorization  for 
fiscal  1972 — is  to  be  lavished  upon  58  na- 
tions who  either  abstained  or  voted  in 
favor  of  Albania's  resolution  to  expel 
Taiwan  from  the  U.N.  and  allow  mem- 
bership for  the  Pekmg  regime.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  shocking  and  con- 
temptuoiw  refutation  of  our  foreign  aid 
program,  as  presently  constituted. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  list  pre- 
pared by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  .showing  the  total  amount 
of  American  foreign  aid  which  was  pro- 
vided in  the  period  July  1.  1945.  through 
June  30.  1970.  to  those  coimtries  voting 
against  the  United  States  and  on  the  two 
United  Nations  resolutions  concerning 
the  expulsion  of  Nationalist  China  from 
its  nieinbrrship  and  the  seating  of  Com- 
muni.st  China  Separate  figures  are  mdi- 
cated  for  the  US  assi.<;tance  rendered  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen  < .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

I  See  Exhibit  1  1 

Mr  McCIJCLLAN  Mr.  President,  when 
the  very  governments  which  this  pro- 
gram has  so  bountifully  assisted  so  em- 
phatically and  scornfully  turn  their  back 
on  our  concern— when  they  so  viciously 
bite  the  very  hand  which  Inus  sustained 
them — It  is  time  to  stop  giving  them  our 
taxpayers'  money. 

I  was  heartened  by  a  statement  in  the 
committee  report  accompanying  H.R. 
9910  which  stated  that  few  members  have 
any  real  enthasiasm  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  program  and 
recognize  that  tiie  United  States  is  over- 
committed  around  tlie  v.orld.  Such 
candor  about  the  progrnm  is  admirable 
But  good  sounding  rhetoric  is  not  enough 
It  is  time  to  act — to  once  and  for  all 
eliminate  the  international  boondoggling 
of  public  funds  which  hfts  boomeranged 
so  catastrophically  against  America's 
be5t  interests. 

However,  even  if  these  were  some  justi- 
fication for  maintaining  the  status  quo 
m  foreign  aid— which  has  not  been  dem- 
onstrated—there can  be  absolutely  no 
reason  for  raising  its  appropriations  from 
prior  levels  of  funding.  'Vet,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  H  R.  9910's  casts  will  exceed 
last  year's  appropriation  by  more  than 
$1  billion.  Instead  of  getting  rid  of  it, 
we  are  increasing  it.  Tins  increase  Is  pre- 
posterous, particularly  in  light  of  the 
bleak  economic  state  of  our  economy. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
that  the  crucial  day  of  reckoning  has 
arrived  for  us  to  end  our  Government's 
foreign  aid  folly  We  can  no  longer  put 
off  this  duty  If  America's  tomorrows  are 
to  bring  renewed  economic  stability  and 
a  better  life  for  all  of  our  people.  Self- 
interest — not  self -denigration — should  be 
our  guiding  light  and  our  benchmark  in 
foreign  affairs.  This  bill  should  be  unan- 
imously rejected  by  the  Congress. 

Foreign  aid  as  an  instrument  of  Inter- 
national diplomacy  Is  a  flop  and  we 
should  stop  it.  'We  have  an  urgent  need 
here  at  home  for  all  of  the  money  that 
this  bill  proposes  to  give  away  to  for- 
eign countries. 
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tXHIBIT  I 
Pa  millions  of  d*nan| 


Country 


Finantis  lmpon-E«[>ort 

tssisUnct  less  bank  assislnnce 

repaymenl  leis  lepaymen! 

and  interejl  and  interest 


Voted  against  United 
Stales  on— 


Af2h*nist«n. 

Albania _ 

Algeria _.._ 

Australia 

Belgium 

Britain 

Botswana 

Burma 

Burundi „. 

Camtnwn 

Canada , 

Ceyloii 

Chila 

Congo  (Brtz2a) 

Cuba 

Czeckotlwatua 

Dennurli . 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Etliiopia  ..-............._. 

Finland 

Frinct 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Guyana 

Hungary _. „... . 

Iceland . 

India 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Isrart 

lUly 

Kenya 

Kuwait 

Laos _ 


360.3 

20.4 

I76lI 

456.3 

1.742.2 

'.•».& 

17.4 

80.8 

7.5 

29.9 

U.8 

1S6.8 

:.02L6 

2.0 

14.6 

ia.5 

1713 
265.1 
745.3 

3(0.5 

-10.3 

'  059.  7 

206.0 

81  9 

62.1 

13.3 

54.9 

.784.S 

82.9 
60.1 

,224*? 

72.3 

None 

(') 


Country 


Financial  I  mcion- Export 

assistanct  less  bant  assistance 

repaymant  lesi  repayirien! 

and  interest  and  mte'est 


Voted  agams'  United 
Stales  on  — 


-6.1 

Both  resolutions. 

litwi 

*»f»ysi» _ — 

None 

Do. 

Nona 

Do. 

MaJi       

138.1 

Do. 

MMnlania       ,. 

-4  6 

Do. 

Mexico. 

151  6 

Do. 

Morocco 

None 

Expulsion  resolution. 
Both  resolutNNS. 
Do. 

Nepal            

None 

Netherlands. 

None 

Nigeria  

3.0 

Do. 

Norway 

34./ 

Do. 

Pakistan 

3.4 

Do. 

Pern 

250.4 

Oo. 

Petowl 

-.1 

Do. 

Pertuari „ 

■i^.\ 

Do. 

Rumaoia 

None 

Do. 

Senegal „ 

-6.1 

Do. 
Do. 

S»*rra  Leone 

11.2 

Singapore 

Seaiaha 

14.  t 

Oo. 

6.2 

Do. 

Soviet  Union 

-29.8 

Do. 
Do. 

Sudan.    

369  0 

Siwedea 

37.7 

Eipuluon  resohitien. 

Syria 

25.3 

Both  resolutions. 
Oo. 

Tanzama  „ 

None 

TnnidadTobago 

None 

Oo. 

Tunisia 

3.6 

Do. 
Do. 

Terliev 

191.5 

Upn* „ 

143.  3 

Uoutsien 
Both  reso' 

reselutjon. 

Veiaea 

7.5 

utionv 

Yugoslavia 

45.6 

Do. 

Zambia 

39  I 

Expolswn 

resolution. 

Rwanda. 

304  4 

Do. 

To«o _. _ 

None 

Beth  resoUilions.                 | 

29.5 

Oo. 

Total- 

None 

Expulsion 

resolution. 

221.6 

93.6 

21.7 

J.  3 

2«6l6 

ten* 

346.1 

.,127.1 

435.3 

437.3 

407.0 

2.4 

3Sl* 

33.1 

I5.9 

7&S 

186.4 

96.9 

e.0 

Sfci 
«L4 

4lLl 
6i6L4 

,  C7. 2 
36.9 
42.9 
,483.1 
.7 
7.5 
16.2 


None 

Both  resohrtions. 

15  3 

Do. 

None 

Do. 

None 

Do 

ISO  9 

t  ^pulsion  resolutKW^. 

2b  0 

Do. 

None 

Both  resoluttcnl 

5  0 

Eipulsiod  resoMjIion. 

6  8 

Both  resolutions. 

—  K  ' 

Do. 

8f   3 

Dc 

S  9 

Dv. 

-13.S 

Ui 

23.9 

ExpuistoP  'eso'u'ion. 

None 

Beth  resolutions. 

1.6 

Li^Hilsien  resolutioR. 

7.8 

Both  'esolu'.ioc.i 

15  3 

Do. 

None 

Do 

None 

Do 

None 

Oo. 

53  3 

Do. 

None 

Do. 

None 

Do. 

9.5 

Oo. 

.3 

CxpytsMin  resotulion 

6.8 

Do. 

None 

Both  resolutions. 

None 

Do. 

32.5 

Oo. 

5.4 

Do 

Mone 

Expulsto*  resolution. 

None 

Oo. 

43.640.6 


1,525.7 


>  Data  classiffed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  Irom 
Rhode  Island 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  those  of  us 
who  know  Greece  and  liave  visit.ed  Greece 
love  the  Greek  people  Greece  i.->  steeped 
in  history  and  tradUlon^  whicli  we  share. 

We  are  very  lorn  on  iln.s  whole  ques- 
tion of  aid  to  Greece.  On  the  surface,  it 
might  seem  tiiat  we  should  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  that  nation  Yet.  when 
we  look  ai  Llie  conditioii.s  m  Greece  and 
realize  Uie  retrogression  that  iiai  taken 
place  in  tliat  country,  wiien  we  see  the 
total  ce.ssalion  of  llie  development  of 
ideas  and  freedom  ui  that  nation,  then,  I 
think  we  realize  that  the  best  way  to 
help  the  Greek  people  is  to  help  move 
their  country  back  toward  the  democracy 
she  had  before  the  present  jiuita  took 
over  that  nation. 

We  must  also  consider  the  role  of 
Greece  in  N.\TO.  She  is  very  valuable  to 
us  as  a  member  on  N.'^TO's  .southern 
perimeter,  and  is  one  of  the  soutliern 
anchors  of  the  alliance. 

But  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  what 
NATO  is  all  about.  I  tlunk  tlie  purpose 
of  NATO  is  best  summarized  in  the 
NATO  preamble  which  says  that — 

The  NATO  nations  are  determined  to  stife- 
guard  the  freedom,  common  heritage,  and 
civilization  of  their  people  founded  on  the 
principles  of  democracy.  Individual  liberty. 
and  the  rule  of  law. 

The  Lord  knows  they  have  the  rule  of 
law,  military  law  in  Greece.  However, 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  Indl- 
ndual  liberty,  have  gone  by  the  board. 


I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  on 
ttie  Umted  State.^  df  legation  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  several  times  I  was 
chairman  once. 

The  NATO  Assembly  has  adopted  reso- 
lutions condemning  the  course  of  events 
in  Greece  Tliey  debated  the  question  of 
expelling  Greece.  The  Council  of  Eu- 
rope was  about  to  expel  Greece  from 
membership,  when  Greece  decided  to  pull 
out  before  it  was  thrown  out  If  the  na- 
tions who  are  most  under  the  Russian 
guns,  who  are  closer  geographically  to 
Ru.ssia  than  we  are.  have  the  views  they 
do  abcjut  the  ments  of  leaving  Greece 
alone  sj^id  withholding  aid.  surely  we 
.should   be  willing  to  t)eck  tJiem  up 

Withholding  aid  is  not  a  question  of 
interference  We  have  adopted  an  .Mice 
in  Wonderland  approach  in  which  we 
believe  Uiat  we  stop  interfering  by  giv- 
ing them  arms  I  would  like  to  think  that 
the  proper  way  to  stop  interfering  is  to 
stop  giving  them  arms.  However,  that  is 
a  logical  theorj'  that  ha.-;  long  since  gone 
by  the  board. 

We  have  also  the  question  of  what  is 
goiiig  on  in  Greece  aiid  what  the  con- 
ditions are  there  now.  Speaking  again  as 
one  who  has  followed  the  matter  close- 
ly and  has  been  there.  I  believe  that 
wiien  the  junta  came  into  power,  torture 
was  u.sed  a.s  an  administrative  procedure 
so  as  to  terrify  the  opposition  and  there- 
by tighten  control  over  the  people  This 
statement  of  fact  was  attested  to  by  the 
Council  of  Europe  and  by  most  objective 
observers. 

These  objective  reports  are  one  reason 
why  the  junta  changed  its  policy  a  bit. 
The  Government  agreed  to  admit  ob- 
servers of  the  International  Red  Cross. 
However,  In  the  early  days  of  torture, 
the    abuses    suffered    by    many    men — 


men  who  believe  in  democracy,  who 
think  as  we  do  in  this  Chamber — 
v.erc  pretty  horrible. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
writing  a  preface  to  a  book  by  James 
Beckett,  called  "Barbarism  in  Greece." 
I  would  commend  that  book  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate. 

As  a  result  of  the  Council  of  Europe's 
action  and  perhaps  because  of  ilie  words 
of  some  of  us  in  the  SenaU  and  in  other 
democrat  c  bodies  around  :he  world,  the 
pressure  which  the  junta  was  putting 
on  the  C  reek  people  was  reduced.  Tliey 
reductd  the  use  of  torture  as  an  ad- 
mmistial  vc  practice  However,  once  the 
hue  ai-d  cry  had  died  dowx ,  they  then 
threw  out  the  observers  of  the  Intcr- 
nationil  Red  Cro.ss  a  yesj  and  a  half 
ago,  and  terror  Is  starting  to  rear  its 
head  agaoi. 

Abo  at  a  year  ago  I  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  description  received  from  a  young 
man  in  a  Greek  prison  coiicerning  the 
torture  m  Greece  There  were  ixme  names 
of  torturers  mentioned  in  this  docu- 
ment, and  listed  in  a  New  York  Times 
article  in  July  1971.  and  three  of  those 
names  wci-e  names  that  I  had  had 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  3 
years  earlier,  in  1968.  So,  I  am  -saying 
that  while  the  practice  of  torture  has 
decreased.  Uie  .same  men  are  enta;-'d 
in  It.  but  to  a  lesser  degree  than  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tt\c  time 
of  tlie  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Presidait.  I 
yield  an  additional  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Mc- 
Ci.ELLAN».  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  recognized  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  P F.I.I.  Mr.  President,  the  question 
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Is  what  we  should  do  now  We  recall  that 
the  chief  of  state  of  that  nation.  King 
Constantine  himself,  was  concerned  over 
what  the  junta  had  done  and  sought  to 
overturn  the  Junta.  He  did  not  succeed 
in  that  efTort.  However,  he  had  consid- 
erable support. 

I  know  that  I  personally  was  very  dis- 
tressed when  he  failed  I  remember  that 
on  that  same  evening  I  had  asked  for 
reservations  on  Olympic  Airways  to  fly 
to  Greece  to  stand  by  him  as  I  admire 
him  and  his  objective  of  a  free,  demo- 
cratic Oreece.  But  State  Department  of- 
ficials prevailed  upon  me  not  to  go.  Per- 
haps I  was  lucky  By  the  next  morning 
the  uprising  was  over  and  King  Con- 
stantine was  in  Italy.  But  the  Important 
point  is  that  the  legitimate  government, 
the  head  of  state,  does  not  agree  with  the 
practice  of  the  junta. 

By  our  policies  toward  Greece,  we  are 
creating  a  vacuum  ttiat  could  be  filled. 
Many  of  those  who  oppose  the  junta  are 
more  conservative  than  most  of  us  in 
this  body.  And  many  of  the  opponents 
of  the  junta  are  more  liberal  than  many 
of  us. 

The  question  i.s.  Where  will  thase  who 
live  in  that  country  and  oppose  the 
present  junta  turn  for  aid  if  they  see  tiie 
United  States  embracing  the  junta?  The 
pending  amendment  would  slop  addi- 
tional aid,  but  It  would  not  stop  that  aid 
already  in  the  pipeline  and  consequently. 
under  the  bill,  assistance  to  Orecre  could 
go  on  for  a  couple  of  years 

Agreement  to  the  provisions  already  in 
the  bill  will  tell  the  Greek  people  .some- 
thing that  they  have  .lot  been  told  be- 
fore, that  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  disapprove  of  the  junta.  Up 
to  the  present  moment,  the  people  of 
Greece  have  observed  that  our  Vice 
President  has  gone  there  and  visited,  and 
has  .shown  friendship  to  the  Greek  junta. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  done  thp 
.same 

If  the  bill  is  allowed  to  remain  sls  it  is. 
It  will  be  a  demonstration  to  the  Greek 
people  that  Congress  and  the  American 
people  think  the  junu  is  not  all  it  should 
be,  and  that  it  .should  be  replaced  In  the 
course  of  time,  by  the  internal  pr(xe.s.ses 
of  that  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  tiie  Record  a  very  good  arti- 
cle by  General  Orestis  Vldalis,  a  gallant, 
brilliant  Greek  army  officer  who  believes 
that  Greece  de-serves  more  than  the 
jimta.  pointing  out  tliat  what  we  are 
doing  now  in  supporting  the  junta  is 
turning  the  people  of  Greece  from  a  mid- 
dle-of-the-road course,  to  the  Commu- 
nist side 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re< drd, 
as  follows. 

P»n    OKznc    Voicis 

In  th«  struggle  between  the  Free  World 
and  Communism,  nuclear  power  or  any  other 
form  of  military  power  serves  primarily  In 
m&lntalnlng  peace  through  the  "balance  of 
terror "  Once  thl«  -Cold  Peace  '  is  estab- 
lished, the  war  of  ideals  continues  endlessly. 
The  Free  World  In  penetrating  the  Commu- 
nut  domain  and  U  creating  conditions  of 
gradual  dlsinK^jratlon  of  Communism  oiiXy 
through  these  ideals  It  Is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  maintain  that  U<lay  the  'abaolule 
weapon"  of  the  West  is  not  a  tangible  mili- 
tary or  technological  supienurlty.  It  Is  the  in- 


tangible Ideal  of  "True  Democracy  under  the 
rule  of  Law  "  If  the  Free  World  Looes  for  a 
moment  its  face  as  the  honest  bearer  of  theee 
ideals,  the  struggle  with  Communism  could 
become  meanlngleea  and  In  the  long  run. 
lost. 

The  Communists  Ijelleve  In  their  thesis 
and  their  aim  is  to  destroy  dem(x;racy,  the 
foundation  of  Western  Civilization  They  are 
assisted  in  their  effort*  by  those  non-Com- 
munist dictators  who  manage  to  abolish  de- 
m<x:racy   In    their  own   lands 

All  these  antl-comnmnlsl  dictators  are 
pessimists  They  are  afraid  of  both  Commu- 
nism and  Democracy  They  believe.  In  all 
sincerity,  that  a  democracy  I.s  something  be- 
tween a  disaster  and  a  luxury  for  their 
countries.  And.  they  achieve.  In  the  name  of 
antl-communlsm  the  objective  of  destroy- 
ing, in  all  resijects.  freedom  of  their  s^Klelles 
and  dignity  of  their  fellow  citizens  TTiey 
thvis  unwittingly  assist  CommunLsm  In  Its 
main  objective,  the  destruction  of  democ- 
racy. In  the  most  Inexpensive  way  for  the 
Communist  World.  Once  democracy  Is  de- 
stroyed, then  all  the  forces  of  frustration 
and  apprehension  start  working  for  the  op- 
posite  extreme,   le  ,   Communl.sm 

They  also  assist  Communism  by  creating 
an  ideological  vacuum  for  the  younger  gen- 
erations, which  becomes  a  very  lucrative  en- 
vironment for  the  Conmiunlst  long-term 
objectives. 

Last  but  not  least,  they  a.sslst  Communism 
by  practically  destroying  the  cohesion  and 
elflciency  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Institution 
which  the  dictators  commonly  use  to  seize 
puwer  Usually  this  is  effected  In  three  .stages 
The  flrst  stage  Is  the  phase  of  preparation 
for  the  dictatorship  During  this  stage  devi- 
ation from  purely  military  activities  Is  en- 
couraged by  subversive  action  and  mlstrvist 
of  Demijcracy  is  taught  to  younger  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  This  Is  accompanied  by 
accusal. ona  agaln.st  all  leadership  and  mis- 
trust of  the  people  The  second  stage  Is  the 
actual  dictatorship  This  takes  the  military 
definitely  away  from  their  barracka,  creates 
a  climate  of  division  of  the  Armed  Forces  In 
factions,  brings  the  Armed  Forces  In  direct 
opposition  with  all  the  leading  non-mllltary 
elements  of  the  population,  replaces  experi- 
ence and  talents  with  Inefficiency  and  intro- 
duces expediency  instead  of  sophistication  In 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  governing  a 
country  The  Armed  Forces  are  thus  trans- 
formed from  a  National  Institution,  the 
servant  of  all  the  people  to  a  political  Instru- 
ment serving  the  dictator  In  enslaving  the 
people  by  force  This  all  leads  to  an  unbear- 
able burden  that  the  Armed  Forces  cannot 
carry  without  sacrltlclng  their  military  com- 
petency cohesLm  and  efficiency  At  the  same 
time,  they  lose  the  support  of  all  political 
shades  of  a  frustrated  population  and  as  a 
result,  ihe  reserve  potential  of  the  Nation 
becomes  worthless  The  thlril  stage  Is  a  moet 
difficult  phase  of  reconstructing  in  the  mili- 
tary efficiency,  proper  thinking,  loyalty  to 
the  will  of  the  petjple  respect  for  the  Ideas 
of  our  world  and  reshaping  the  confidence 
of  the  people  In  tiie  Military,  after  the  dic- 
tatorship Is  gone 

During  all  this  time  the  captive  people  de- 
velops a  feeling  of  a  deep  rooted  disrespect 
iind  often  hate  towards  the  Free  World,  which 
toleratet  or  even  supports  Its  enslavement  by 
the  armed  minority  TTils  disrespect  leads 
often  to  an  apparent  apathy,  which  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  demonstration  of  lack  of  confi- 
dence and  lack  of  faith  of  the  population  In 
the  West.  And  the  people  who  lost  their 
faith  in  our  world  and  their  freedom  and 
reaponslblllty  from  these  dictators,  have 
nothing  else  to  lose  from  Communism. 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  I  urge  Sen- 
ators to  reject  thLs  amendment  and  ac- 
cept the  bill  as  presently  written. 

Mr    ALLEN    Mr    President,  I  y\e\A  3 

minu^e^  to  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssl.sslppi. 


Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  yielding 
Mr  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  become 
Involved  in  extensive  debate  on  the.se 
matters  in  this  bill,  but  tills  is  a  vital 
point  We  could  argue  a  long  time  about 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment and  the  kind  of  regime  they  have 
now  Most  of  us  would  disapprove  the 
practical  .side  of  that  regime.  But  that  la 
not  the  question  here  We  are  dealing 
here  in  connection  with  military  aid  with 
our  own  possible  defenses  and  the  de- 
fenses of  Western  Europe.  We  have  had 
votes  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
year  that  affirmed  our  present  position 
and  we  have  refused  to  cut  down  on 
NATO. 

We  will  have  other  proposals  and  per- 
haps we  can  work  out  something  where- 
by it  will  be  reduced  some,  but  I  think 
It  Is  unanlmou.s  here  that  we  must  have 
the  NATO  Alliance  for  years  to  come 
for  our  protection,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
tection of  others. 

Geographically  speaking,  there  Ls  not 
a  more  Important  spot  over  there  than 
Greece  Like  It  or  not,  they  are  there; 
they  have  been  ouUstanding  and  they 
were  outstanding  even  before  NATO  At 
the  end  of  World  War  II  it  was  a  trouble 
spot  and  Harry  Truman  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  courage  in  moving  In  there 
and  tho.se  Greek  people  will  always  be 
remembered    for  their   fine   respon.se 

Like  it  or  not.  we  cannot  just  pull  the 
plug  and  expose  ourselves  and  all  of 
Western  Europe  So  I  hope  this  will  go 
on  unimpaired  without  any  kind  of  re- 
striction except  the  natural  discretion  of 
tlio  President  and.  of  course,  he  will  have 
to  use  his  judgment,  and  he  will  In  the 
course  of  time  this  matter  in  Greece  will 
be  resolved  and  worked  out.  not  on  the 
flcKir  of  the  Senate,  but  in  Greece  Itself. 
We  cannot  u.se  any  threat  methods  or 
anything  of  that  kind  in  this  delicate 
situation  we  are  in  in  connection  with 
NATO  and  the  European  defenses 

I  hope  the  language  in  the  bill  Im- 
p<).sing  the  restriction  will  be  taken  out. 
that  nothing  will  be  added,  and  that  this 
matter  can  go  on  and  serve  the  practical 
purpo.se  that  it  is  I  submit  the  problem 
can  be  worked  out  better  in  that  way  on 
the  whole  than  to  put  those  people  in 
double  jeoriardy  Becau.se  of  where  they 
are  located  geographically.  It  would  make 
them  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  the  Soviets  and  what  the  Soviets 
might  want  to  do 

I  support  .strongly  the  Allen  amend- 
ment and  I  commend  him  for  the  fine 
arguments  he  has  made  in  support 
thereof 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  Pre.sldent.  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.sas  yield  to  me  for 
10  minutes? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  yield  10  minutes 
to   the  Senator  from   Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  that  It  has  been  4  years  since 
the  constitutional  government  of  Oreece 
was  overthrown.  Yet  the  agony  of  the 
Greek  people  continues  today. 

Those  who  predicted  in  1967  that  the 
present  Greek  regime  would  quickly 
move   to   restore   democracy  have   been 
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proven  WTong.  The  military  dictatorship 
there  continues  to  rule— as  it  has  since 
April  21,  1967 — by  brute  force  and  with- 
out the  support  of  any  significant  per- 
centage of  the  Greek  people. 

At  best,  the  amendment  in  the  bill, 
which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  strike,  gives  mere 
lip  service  to  those  freedom-loviiig  people 
who  oppose  the  Greek  regime. 

Maybe  it  is  better  to  take  the  aid  out 
and  make  no  pretense  that  we  have  any 
real  interest  in  restoration  of  democracy 
there.  In  my  floor  remarks  last  year  I 
said  that  I  \newed  the  present  Greek  re- 
gime as  a  highly  objectionable  dictator- 
ship with  all  the  earmarks  oi  a  totali- 
tarian government. 

So  a  pertinent  question  at  this  time  Is, 
has  there  been  any  move  on  the  part  of 
the  regime  since  then  to  restore  those 
constitutional  guarantees  which  have 
been  suspended  .since  1967.  I  believe  the 
answer  to  th.at  question  is  best  answered 
by  the  Prime  Mmister  of  Greece,  him- 
self. Mr.  Papadopolous,  who  declared  in 
a  December  1970  siicech  that  there 
would  be  no  move  back  to  constitutional 
government  during  1971. 

And  I  niitst  .say  that  Mr  Papadopolous 
has  kept  his  word.  There  has  been  no  ef- 
fort this  year  to  restore  any  of  those 
rights  which  have  been  so  long  sasjiend- 
ed.  Tlie  imreasonable  arrests,  the  tor- 
tures, the  censorship  of  the  press  and  all 
the  other  trappings  of  dictatorship  re- 
main in  evidence  in  Greece  today. 

And  what  of  Greece  tomorrow?  Once 
again  the  words  of  Mr.  Papadopolous  are 
instructive  when  considering  Greece's 
future  In  a  speech  delivered  in  Salonika 
in  August  of  this  year,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter made  the  following  statement; 

We  are  not  yet  ready  for  responsible  citi- 
zenship. When  this  has  been  achieved  and 
only  then  will  we  be  able  to  proceed  to  a 
broader  application  of  the  constitution  And 
until  those  conditions  have  been  achieved, 
however  long  it  may  take,  let  those  who 
clamor  for  elections  not  hope  that  we  will  en- 
danger all  we  have  achieved  In  order  to  satis- 
fy them. 

An  argument  which  one  often  hears  in 
favor  of  continued  cooperation  and  sup- 
port for  the  regime  is  that  the  strategic 
position  of  Greece  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  its  membership  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  necessitate  our 
suppKirt. 

That  view  was  Jui;t  aired  again  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis  < . 

On  October  6,  the  State  Department 
advanced  this  argument  in  a  report  it 
filed  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  my  amendment.  I  beheve  the  State 
Department  argument  against  this 
amendment  is  very  enlightening,  and 
would  like  to  quote  from  it  at  some 
length : 

We  do  not  t>elleve  that  cutting  off  military 
aid  to  Oreece  will  serve  either  our  best  in- 
terests or  the  best  Interests  of  the  Greek 
people.  Military  aid  to  Oreece  la  clearly 
granted  In  the  context  of  the  Important  part 
Oreece  plays  In  the  NATO  alliance  and  our 
obligations  as  leader  of  the  alliance  At  a 
time  when  the  United  States  and  the  other 
members  of  the  alliance  are  facing  senovis 
challenges  to  our  Interests  In  tlie  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  when  we  represent  for 
the  countries  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 


the  only  relief  from  the  pressures  on  them 
arising  from  the  Increased  presence  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  military  forces.  It  Is  vital  that 
tlie  North  Atlantic  Alliance  continue  to  pre- 
.seiit  a  solid  front.  By  stopping  or  reducing 
naliiary  aid  to  Greece  we  would  be  making 
a  serious  breach  In  that  front,  we  would  be 
making  clear  to  our  adversaries  that  political 
c  )nsiderat!ons  within  NATO  override  our  de- 
termination and  cohesion  and  we  would  be 
well  on  the  way  to  destroying  the  credibility 
of  the  Deterrence  the  AUlance  represents. 

I  would  draw  the  particular  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  last  sentence  of 
this  report  where  the  State  Department 
concludes  that  "political  considerations 
within  NATO  "  should  not  be  allowed  to 
affect  the  deterrent  objectives  of  the  alli- 
ance If  this  sentence  has  any  meaning, 
it  is  that  political  considerations  should 
not  be  allowed  to  supercede  military 
ones.  This  is  a  conclu.sion,  Mr.  President, 
which  rims  counter  not  only  to  our  basic 
democratic  philosophy  but  also  to  the 
preamble  of  the  NATO  Treaty  which 
states: 

The  parties  to  the  treaty.  .  .  .  Are  de- 
termined to  safeguard  the  freedom,  common 
heritage,  and  civilization  of  their  peoples, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  democracy,  in- 
dividual liberty,  and  the  rule  of  law. 

Tliis  inherent  contradiction  between 
the  preamble  of  the  alliance  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Greek  regime  was  dramati- 
cally illustrated  when  the  NATO  assem- 
bly concluded  on  October  20.  1969,  that 
"Greece  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  police  stale.  " 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HARTKE  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  If  I  understood  the 
Senator  correctly,  he  cited  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  resolution  adopted  in 
1969.  Did  he  cite  the  September  1971 
resolution  of  Uie  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No,  I  did  not.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  have  that  in  tlie  Record. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  was  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year,  la.st  month  The  resolu- 
tion was  approved  by  the  lull  Assembly 
on  September  27. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire resolution  be  pnnted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

North    Atlantic    A.ssi:mbi.t 

resolftion  on  greece  presented  by  the 
poLmcAL  coMMrrrKi 

The  Assembly, 

Recalling  that  In  the  past  International 
organizations,  Including  the  European  Com- 
munities and  the  Council  of  Europe  have  ex- 
presaed  unequivocally  the  view  that  human 
rights  and  political  freedoms  in  Greece  have 
been  drastically  restricted. 

Noting  that  the  House  of  Representatlvee 
of  the  United  States  Congress  has  called  for 
the  right  to  suspend  arms  deliveries  to 
Greece; 

Considering  that,  In  the  NATO  context, 
the  continuing  political  efforts  of  the  dem- 
ocratic representatives  from  the  other  mem- 
ber states  of  the  Alliance  have  not  been  able 
to  convince  the  Greek  Government  of  the 
urgency  nnd  gravity  of  the  situation; 

Recognizing  that  Greece's  memliership  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  gives  Oreece  not 


only  rights  but  also  responsibUltles.  one  of 
the  most  important  being  to  end  the  politi- 
cal Injustice  which  characterizes  Greece's 
internal  situation; 

AflSrmlng  that  for  parllanientarlans  of  the 
countries  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  Greece  not 
only  represents  a  problem  with  respect  to 
the  moral  credibility  of  our  AiUance  but  also 
poses  a  question  concerning  the  political 
posture  of  NATO: 

Expresses  its  renewed  condemnation  of  any 
repression  of  democratic  freedoms  in  Greece 
as  dangerous  to  the  internal  cohesion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  bearing  m  mind  the 
text  of  the  Pre.unble  to  and  Article  2  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty; 

Urges  the  Government  In  Athens  to  un- 
dertake immediately,  serious  stepe  leading  to 
the  restoration  of  democratic  freedoms; 

Urges  the  other  Governments  and  Parlia- 
ments of  the  North  Atlantic  Alhance  use 
ilieir  political  influence  upon  the  Govern- 
ment in  Athens  to  realize  this  goal. 

Appeoved  bt  the  Full  Assemblt. 

September  27,  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
announces  that  the  limitation  of  10  min- 
utes has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  5  more 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  The  resolution  calls 
attention  to  the  action  taken  by  House 
of  Representatives,  sus  follows: 

Noting  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  Congress  has  called  for 
the  right  to  susp>end  arms  deliveries  to 
Greece   . 

Tills  was  sub.se<!uent  to  the  action  of 
the  House.  The  provision  which  the 
pending  amendment  seeks  to  strike  Is  the 
same  provision  adopted  in  the  House  bill. 

The  resolution  continues: 

Expresses  its  renewed  condemnation  of  any 
repression  of  democratic  freedoms  in  Greece 
as  dangerous  to  the  internal  cohesion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  bearing  in  mind  the 
text  of  the  Preamble  to  and  Article  2  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty 

This  is  very  relevant  to  the  argument 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
He  says  he  wants  to  maintain  the  co- 
hesion of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 
Here  the  Assembly  of  the  Alliance  ex- 
presses the  view  that  the  continued  re- 
pression in  Greece  threatens  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  Alliance. 

So  we  get  down  to  the  question.  ^^Tiich 
approach  is  more  likely  to  strengthen  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance?  The  approach 
of  the  House,  which  the  committee  ap- 
proved, is  to  express  disapproval  of  the 
regime  in  Greece. 

As  a  very  practical  matter,  if  one  is 
interested  in  the  strength  of  NATO,  he 
will  leave  the  provision  in  the  bill  as  it 
is  now,  in  accordance  with  the  expression 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

Mr,  HARTKE.  That  certainly  is  true. 
There  is  nothing  whatsoever  in  the  pres- 
ent regime  which  would  add  anyihmg  to 
the  military  power  or  the  future  of 
NATO. 

Mr.  injLBRIGHT  The  Assembly  of 
the  Alliance  lielieves  it  weakens  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  was  in  Sweden  this 
summer  and  talked  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Sweden  Mr  Palme  He  said: 

Quite  frankly  If  the  purpose  of  NATO  is 
to  preserve  democracy,  we  in   Sweden  could 
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do  without  the  regime  Ux  Greece.  We  would 
like  to  preserve  NATO  But  the  Greek  mili- 
tary forces  are  not  being  used  to  defttnd 
Greece  from  outside  aggreaslon  but  to  pro- 
tect the  Junta  from  any  attempts  at  a  coup 
by  the  Greek  people 

Mr.  FOLBRIGHT  Here  is  the  question 
before  us:  Which  policy  is  better  designed 
to  preserve  the  strength  of  NATO  al- 
iiaiKe?  Does  a  policy  wiiiiii  eiicouragcK 
the  Greek,  regime  do  tins?  Or  does  Uie 
policy  expressed  in  tiie  bill  do  tlus?  I 
thinit  it  IS  the  latter,  which  merely  says 
that  unless  the  President  thinks  it  is  to 
our  overriding  inu^rest,  he  will  not  pro- 
'.'ide  military'  aid  to  Greece.  Of  course,  he 
will  probably  find  it  is  vital  to  our  inter- 
est, but  it  gives  hun  a  lever  or  some  power 
to  use  oxi  Greece,  il  he  is  di.si>osed  to  do  so 
Mr.  HARTTCE.  The  Senator  has  stated 
it  correctly.  If  one  belit-ves  in  NATO,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  should  be  defeated 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  true.  This 
amendment  weakens  the  cohesion  of 
NATO,  in  the  words  of  the  Assembly  of 
Uie  North  Atlantic  Alliance  on  Septen.- 
ber  27,  1971 

Mr.  HARTKE  I  quite  agree  witii  tlic 
distinguished  ciiairnian  of  ilie  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Equally  disturb - 
uig  were  events  in  tlie  Jordaman  crisis 
of  last  September  and  early  October  last 
year.  At  that  tune,  the  regune  rejccttd 
the  request  of  the  United  States  to  fiy 
U-2  planes  from  bases  in  Greece  A.s  the 
direct  result  of  lhi.s  refusal,  the  implace- 
rnent  of  SAM  missile  sites  along  the  Suez 
Canal  went  imnoticed  for  several  weelLs 
by  United  States  and  Israeli  intelligence 
sources. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  bring  some 
Interesting  economic  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  The.se  are  facts  that 
have  taken  place  in  Greece  since  Uie  mil- 
itary took  over.  This  information  can  be 
verified  Uirough  international  agencies 
and  from  the  Bank  of  Greece  iUself. 

Totalitarian  govt-rnmenu  sometimes 
seek  to  justify  the  denial  of  freedom  by 
pointing  to  their  material  accomplish- 
ments. The  Greek  junta  has  tried  this 
too,  but  its  chief  accomplishment  lias 
been  to  bring  Gret^ce  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
rtiptcy. 

In  the  first  4  years  of  the  Junta's  rule, 
Greece's  balance  of  payments  deficit  on 
current  account  came  to  about  $1  '3  bil- 
lion; for  1970  alone  it  came  to  over  $410 
million.  And.  in  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  it  rame  to  over  $275  million— $31 
million  more  than  last  year's  deflicit  for 
the  same  period.  Each  year  the  Jimta  has 
achieveo  new  record  deficits.  This  year's 
will  be  the  biggest  yet;  It  may  reach  $700 
million. 

To  meet  this  deficit,  the  junta  has  bor- 
rowed huge  sums  in  supplies'  credits  and 
other  forms  of  short- terjm  loans  at  high 
rates  of  interest  Annual  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  Greek  foreign  debt  tripled 
between  1966.  the  last  full  year  before 
the  coup,  and  1970. 

Mr  PELl.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen - 
ator  yield  at  tiiat  txjtnt? 

Mr  HARTKE  I  yield. 

Mr  PELL  I  agree  with  the  Senator  s 
point  and  objective,  but  our  own  derao- 
crauc  United  SUtes  has  just  as  deplor- 
able a  record  of  mountui!.;  deficits  as  does 
Greece. 


Mr  HARTKE.  But  the  point  Is  that  it 
Ls  not  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  sus- 
pended freedom  In  the  United  States, 
altfiousrh  we  may  well  l>e  on  tlie  way  to 
doing  that,  too 

The  Jmita  has  al.so  dissipated  about  a 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  reserves,  so  that 
tlie  country's  free ,  reserves  today  are 
probal^ly  not  enough  to  meet  a  few  weeks' 
bills  At  the  time  of  tlie  coup  the  coimtry 
had  approximately  half  a  billion  dollurs 
111  reserves.  About  $270  nulJion  of  Uils 
formed  the  official  reserves;  the  rest  was 
in  the  gold  sovereign  fund  used  for  tlie 
intervji.1  stabilization  of  the  drachma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-ICER  The  addi- 
tional 5  minutes  granted  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
have  only  7  minutes  left.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  w.uit  on  the  bill? 

Mr  HARTKE  An  additional  2  mmutes 
on  the  bill 

Mr  FULBRIGPTT  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr  HARTKE  The  gold  hoard  was  the 
first  to  go;  by  the  end  of  1968,  it  had 
been  almost  entirely  spent.  Tlie  official 
re.serves  were  si>ent  next,  but  bookkeep- 
iii>j  giinmicks  hid  theu  decluie  Thus,  as 
early  as  1967,  the  junta  borrowed  $25 
million  in  New  York  at  7  fjercent  on 
condition  that  the  money  be  left  on  de- 
posit with  the  lendnm  banks  at  5  percent. 
Although  the  junta  could  not  touch  a 
cent  of  tlus  money,  it  counted  it  as  jmrt 
of  Its  reserves  Similar  loans  were  nego- 
tiated   n  London. 

The  junta  has  also  negotiated  loans 
from  commercial  sources  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  usmg  the  gold  reserve 
as  security  It  has  used  the  proceeds  of 
these  loans  to  meet  its  current  deficit, 
while  still  coUiituig  the  pawned  gold  a.s 
part  of  its  reserves  In  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year  the  country's  central  bank, 
the  Bank  of  Greece,  reported  that  it  bor- 
rowed $134  4  million  abroad— more  than 
in  a  10-year  period  before  the  junta 
seized  power  This  seems  to  have  repre- 
sented the  iMiwning  of  the  oflBcial  gold 
reservej;  At  the  end  of  June  onlv  $:J3  mil- 
lion of  the  proceeds  of  these  loans  wa' 
left  Tlie  rest  had  gone  to  meet  de.sper- 
:itely  rres,sing  dcbUs.  such  as  one  loan 
from  a  New  York  Imnk  on  wldch  the 
junta  was  forced  into  temporary  default 
parly  this  year  Indeed,  the  only  reason 
the  Junta  is  not  bankrupt  ls  that  its 
creditors  prefer  to  renew  their  loans  in- 
stead of  having  them  defaulted. 

At  tlie  same  time,  the  eccuiomic  growth 
of  Greece  has  .slowed  down  significantly. 
According  to  tiie  junta  s  own  figures,  the 
rates  of  Greek  economic  growtli  in  the 
4  years  after  the  junta's  coup  was  only 
about  70  i>ercent  of  the  rate  in  the  4  years 
before  -he  roup  And  rno.st  of  even  that 
growtli  has  resulted  from  the  completion 
of  projects,  initiated  well  before  the  mil- 
itary takeover.  Despite  the  desperate  ef- 
forts of  tlie  junta  to  attract  foreign  cap- 
ital b>  all  sorts  of  concessioixs.  there  has 
been  little  significant  new  Investment  in 
Greece  since  1967  Litton  Industries  .set 
out  to  secure  $850  million  in  investments 
for  llie  junta:  after  2  years,  the  contract 
was  cancelled  berau.«ie  Litton  had  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  less  than  one-tenth  of 
that.  Similarly  the  $600  million  contract 
between  the  Junta  and  Aristotle  Onassis 


has  broken  down  because  Onassis  was 
unable  to  find  foreign  financing  for  the 
investments  involved. 

Now  tlie  junta  is  faced  with  Uie  likell- 
hcx>d  of  a  furtlier  deterioration  in  its 
economic  position.  Its  principal  sources 
of  foreign  exchange  liave  been  emigrant 
remittances,  in  particular  from  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Greek  labor  force  that  now 
works  in  nortliern  Europe,  tourism,  and 
slnpping.  But  shipping  is  at  present  de- 
pressed, and  will  be  even  more  to  if  tlie 
Suez  Canal  is  reopened.  Tlie  sharp  in- 
crease in  Greek  income  from  slilpping 
since  19C7  was  caused  almost  entirely  by 
the  closing  of  the  canal.  And  tJie  reces- 
sion which  appears  to  be  developing  In 
northern  Europe  seriou.sly  threatens  the 
income  Greece  gets  both  from  workers' 
remittances  and  from  tourism.  Even  a 
very  mild  recession  in  Germany  would 
bring  mass  unemployment  among  foreign 
■workers,  w!io  would  be  the  first  ones  laid 
off  .^nd  there  would  be  an  alniast  inevi- 
table droi:)  in  tourism. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  Ls  ob- 
%1ous  that  the  junta  desperately  needs 
the  arms  aid  It  is  receiving  from  the 
United  States;  when  it  talks  of  buying 
arms  elsewhere  If  we  stop  supplying 
tliem,  it  is  bluffing,  since  it  simply  does 
not  have  the  money.  Nor  is  there  any 
bkelihood  that  it  would  seek  revenge  by 
denying  the  United  States  the  use  of  the 
facilities  our  military  now  have  in  Greece. 
Tlie  income  it  receives  from  U.S.  invest- 
ment's in  infrastructure  and  from  the  ex- 
penditures of  US.  personnel  in  Greece 
is  not  something  It  will  willingly  give  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'VVho 
yields  time'' 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
'Mr.  Allott^  . 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
.six-ak  very  briefly  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  believe  one  of  the  funda- 
mental difiQcultles  and  mistakes  the 
United  States  has  made  over  the  period 
of  the  la.st  few  years  is  to  try  to  use  its 
power  in  support  of  or  against  the  vari- 
ous countries  in  the  world. 

Here  we  are.  with  the  special  limita- 
tion against  the  coiuUry  of  Greece, 
wlucli  is  not  tlie  southernmost  anchor, 
but  one  of  the  southernmost  anchors  of 
the  NATO  alliance.  I  think  it  Is  a  mistake 
to  put  tills  proscripUon  against  Greece  in 
this  bill  It  is  a  riiKstakr  because  we  fol- 
lowed Great  Britain  with  respect  to  her 
proscriptions  against  Rhodesia;  we  have 
attempted  to  do  the  same  tiling  against 
SouUi  Africa,  and  no  matter  how  much 
we  may  regret  tlie  lack  of  democratic 
government  in  both  countries  and  how 
much  we  may  deplore  the  policy  of 
apartheid,  it  is  a  fact  that  what  we  have 
done  or  attempt*  d  to  do  by  way  of  social, 
political,  and  other  jiressures  has  not 
changed  the  .situation  at  all 

Wliy  do  we  not  put  something  in  for 
each  of  the  countries  around  the  world  '  I 
have  before  me,  for  example,  a  statement 
on  Yugoslavia.  The  Premier  of  Yugo- 
slavia Ls  here,  and  we  are  happy  to  have 
hirn  as  a  guest  in  this  country;  but  I  see 
that  the  total,  in  the  period  1946  to  1970, 
to  Yugoslavia  is  $2  896  billion  In  the  case 
of  Romania  last  year,  the  total  to  date  is 
$2  4  million,  which  is  not  large,  but  it  is 
money. 
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Why  do  we  pick  out  Greece  for  a  spe- 
cial proscription,  when  it  is  very  difQcult 
to  pick  out  a  truly  democratic  repre- 
sentative government  in  all  of  South  Af- 
rica? 'Why  do  we  do  it,  when  it  is  so  dif- 
ficult in  South  America? 

I  joined  in  sponsoring  this  amendment 
and  I  urge  its  pa.s.sage  simply  because  I 
tliink  we  are  pursiilng  a  futile  policy 
around  the  world  I"  recall  specifically 
when  many  Senators  w  ho  are  in  the  Sen- 
ate now  made  great  speeches  against 
Batista.  They  wanted  us  to  shut  off  all 
a.ssistance  or  aid  to  Batista  in  Cuba  We 
did:  we  clamped  down  on  Batista.  But 
what  do  we  have  now?  No  one  can  pos- 
sibly contenS  that  the  go\ernment  in 
Cuba  todav  is  any  better  than  the  gov- 
ernment of  Batista,  as  reprehensible  and 
disgusting  as  that  was  to  anyone  who 
loved  representative  government. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  simply  going 
about  this  in  the  wrong  wav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  One  minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  the  Senator 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ALLOIT  We  are  going  about  It  in 
the  wrong  way  I  sincerely  hojie  we  do 
not  put  any  special  proscriptions  in  here. 
What  we  are  really  doing,  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  is  pa.ssing  the  buck 
again,  while  wo  hear  great  and  glorious 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  tlie  Senate  about 
resuming  the  authority,  the  responsibil- 
ity, and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Senate.  We  simply,  m  this  instance,  by 
the  language  of  the  bill,  pass  tlie  buck  to 
the  President  again.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr  Buckley  i  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  only  1  minute  remaining  on  the 
amendment.  Is  lime  yielded  on  tlie  bill? 

Mr  ALLEN  I  understood  15  additional 
minutes  had  been  allowed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  yielded  the  Sena- 
tor 15  additional  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes,  from  whatever  .source. 

Mr    BUCKLEY.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  in- 
dulging in  some  rather  selective  puni- 
tiveness  in  the  language  now  in  the  bill. 
We  have  selected  one  country,  whose 
government  none  of  us  approves,  but 
nevertheless  it  has  the  sovereignty  over 
people  who  are  in  need.  It  Ls  the  peoples 
and  not  the  NATO  treaty  on  which  we 
must  place  reliance. 

If  we  are  to  start  tailoring  our  foreign 
aid  to  the  internal  politics  of  the  recipi- 
ent countnes,  and  if  we  are  to  use  as  our 
standard  New  England  variety  towm  hall 
democracy,  then  we  ought  to  extend  the 
restrictive  language  in  the  bill  to  include 
such  coimtries  as  Argentina.  Brazil, 
Haiti,  Nicaragua,  Iran,  Iraq.  Syria,  Tur- 
key, Burma,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Sudan, 
and  Tunisia,  to  name  Just  a  few. 

But  I  think  we  should  extend  our  aid 
to  tliose  peoples  who  are  in  need — and 
Lord  knows  the  Greek  people  are  in 
need — and    also    to    nations    where    It 


serves  our  defense  interest  to  aid  those 
nations. 

I  know,  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  mentioned,  that  we  were  denied  the 
use  of  bases  in  Greece  recently  for  the 
use  of  certam  aircraft,  but  certamly  the 
French  and  the  Italians  have  denied  us 
the  u.se  of  their  bases  at  a  time  when 
Israel  was  in  critical  need,  while  Greece 
did  not  deny  us. 

I  feel  that  we  should  be  consistent  in 
our  policies  and  that  we  should  not  be 
punitive  in  the  application  of  our  poli- 
cies. I  feel  that  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, the  amounts  involved  are  net 
great,  but  the  need  is  great,  and  I  think 
that  .should  be  the  determining  factor. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  will  agree  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
.vields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  must  say  that  I  agreed  with  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  we  have  meddled  too  much 
and  interfered  too  much  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  countries.  The  fact  is 
that,  by  the  existing  policy,  we  are  al- 
ready interfering  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Greece  by  allying  ourselves  with  the 
existing  regime.  It  is  commonly  l>elieved 
inside  and  outside  Greece  that  the  pri- 
miry  support  for  the  existing  military 
dictatorship  comes  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  says  that 
the  Greek  people  are  in  need  They  need 
money.  That  may  be,  but  the  military 
government  certainly  does  not  need  more 
arms.  We  are  not  talking  about  economic 
assistance.  We  are  discussing  militarj-  aid 
and  credit  sales  for  arms.  The  last  thing 
the  people  in  Greece  need  is  more  arms — 
arms  which  will  serve  only  to  enhance 
the  regime's  repressive  nature. 

What  the  Greek  p>eople  need,  and  what 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  wants  from 
It.  is  a  degree  of  civilized  self-govem- 
nunt  We  have  stated  that  our  objective 
of  the  war  in  'Vietnam,  and  in  other 
places,  is  to  give  people  self-government. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  evidence  of  self- 
government  in  Greece  It  is  not  that  I 
want  to  Interfere  and  give  them  self- 
government.  I  simply  do  not  want  to  in- 
terfere, as  we  have  been  doing,  in  making 
it  impossible  practically  for  them  to 
achieve  self-government.  We  are  the 
principal  obstacle,  by  our  assistance,  to 
the  achievement  of  self-government  by 
the  Greek  people. 

I  again  refer  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alhance  expressing  its 
condemnation  of  the  repressive  regime 
and  its  belief  that  this  regime  threatens 
the  cohesion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  better  argument 
than  to  cite  the  opinion  of  the  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  follow  the 
best  opinion  of  the  leaders  of  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  not  to 
support,  as  we  have  been  supporting,  the 
Greek  regime.  All  this  amendment  does, 
in  effect,  is  express  our  disapproval  and 
say  that  unless  the  President  finds  that 
it  is  vital  to  our  overall  national  interest 


that  we  give  this  money  to  Greece.  It  will 
be  cut  off.  It  does  put  on  a  Umit  of  $118.8 
million,  the  amount  of  military  aid  and 
sales  provided  in  fiscal  1971:  this  is  a 
vei-y  substantial  sum.  indeed  The  differ- 
ence between  that  and  the  request  this 
year  is  approximately   $1   million. 

I  think  that  in  the  interest  of  stability 
and  strength  of  tlie  NATO  alliance,  this 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  I  have  to  differ  with 
my  distingui.shed  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Allen  amendment,  and  my 
reason  is  predicated  upon  mj-  reliance 
on  the  integrity  and  judgment  of  three 
Rhode  Islanders  who  are  cf  Greek  an- 
cestrj'  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect and  regard  One  of  them  was  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  on 
the  Republican  ticket.  One  was  a  candi- 
date, at  another  time,  for  the  oCBce  of 
State  treasurer  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  third  is  a  veiy  distinguished 
businessman  from  the  city  of  Newport. 
These  are  the  letters  I  have  received; 
they  are  addressed  to  me: 

Dear  Senator  Pastohe:  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  entire  US  Senate  wUl  be 
voting  on  the  mea-sure  pertaining  to  con- 
tinued military  aid  for  Greece  sometime  next 
week. 

My  wife  and  I  and  others  of  my  family  and 
friends  have  visited  Greece  on  severaJ  occa- 
sions In  the  past  few  years  We  feel  that  the 
Country  Is  moving  forward  both  In  terms 
of  gross  national  prt>duct  as  well  as  per  capita 
Income.  I  have  re;at!ve5  and  friends  who  have 
been  stationed  there  In  the  service  as  well 
as  others  who  have  done  business  there,  and 
I  find  the  reports  repeatedly  favorable. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  Amer- 
icans cannot  aSord  to  let  Greece  down  at  this 
?tage  of  development,  and  I  feel  that  the 
consensus  ol  opinion  among  Americans  U 
that  Greece  has  proven  herself  as  a  steady. 
dependable  ally. 

In  making  this  plea  for  your  support  of 
this  measure.  I  realize  that  you  are  well- 
brlefcd  on  this  subject  but  I  also  know  that 
the  majority  of  concerned  Rhode  Ij-landers.  If 
tested,  would  align  themselves  in  support  of 
this  bill  for  military  aid  I  appreciate  your 
Cfjurtesy  and  consideration  in  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mr.  Chbis  W.  Cabagianis. 
President,  Newport  Music  Co.,  Inc. 

This  letter  is  from  Mr  Dean  J  Lewis, 
an  attomey-at-law.  who  at  one  time  was 
a  candidate  for  the  ofBce  of  governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
which  of  course  is  not  my  party  On  Oc- 
tober 20,  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Pastcire:  As  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  of  Greciati  parentage  and  as  « 
former  Mayor  of  Newport.  Rhode  Island.  I 
am  Interested  In  seeking  your  support  for  the 
bin  concerning  "military  aid  to  Greece" 
which  is  expected  to  reach  the  Senate  floor 
for  a  vote  on  Tuesday,  next.  October  26. 
1971, 

TTils  matter  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
concern  to  many  of  my  contemporanes  who 
were  bora  In  the  tJ.S.A.  of  parents  who  came 
from  Greece  in  the  early  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury. Our  parents  lov«d  this  land  of  ours, 
and  always  Intended  to  remain  here  Many 
have    now    passed    away,    but    there    stUl    re- 
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oxaln*  with  their  offspring  •  spark  of  th»t 
old  heritage  when  a  monienlous  issue  pre- 
sents Itself 

Believe  me,  Senator,  we  do  not  becoova 
wUcUy  enthusiastic  or  excited  about  ordinary 
events  or  problems  which  arise  In  Greece  or 
pertain  to  Greece.  We  have  however,  ob- 
served developments  In  the  eastern  Medlter- 
ran««n  during  the  post-World-War  n  period, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  little  Greece  haia 
been  an  Immensely  Icyal  and  reliable  ally 
for  the  U.8  A  ;  she  l"!  unquestlnnably  Wc«i - 
eni-orlented  and  she  is  a  worthy  stalwart 
ally  as  a  smaller  niarttinie  rmiiun 

As  a  lifetime  resident  of  Uiis  attractive 
seaside  City  of  New'port,  I  have  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  Importance  of  our  Navy  and  of 
the  need  of  a  strong  common  defense  as  .» 
pillar  of  collective  securltv  Therein  lies  the 
bond  for  the  fiiture,  and  1  cannot  taelis^e 
that  the  presence  In  power  in  Greece  < 'f  anv 
»o-caJied  non-repreaeiuative  admlnlsiralloti 
or  regime  should  deter  us  from  contlnulOK 
to  provide  ample  support  as  has  been  prxj- 
vlded  In  the  recent  past  After  all,  almoBt 
one-half  of  the  organlred  nations  are  non- 
representative  (dlctatorta;,  oligarchic,  or  oth- 
erwise) In  form  and  susbtance  I  am  confidant 
that  Greece  w!U  hold  free  elections  In  the 
future,  and  that  she  will  have  parllamen  .ay 
(representative)  government  with  a  consti- 
tutional  monarchy 

The  need  at  the  moment  is  no  for  polltleal 
philosophy  or  Ideology.  It  Is  obvious  that 
economic  democracy  and  a  growing  middle 
class  have  conoe  forth  In  Greece  only  In  the 
Ust  generation.  I  urge  you  sincerely  to  k«ep 
this  momentum  going  forward  with  your  vote 
next  Tuesday  in  support  of  military  aid  for 
Greece.  With  my  kind  personal  regards  and 
high  esteem.  I  remain 

Respectfully  and  cordially  yours. 

Dean  J.  Lewis^' 

This  Is  the  third  letter: 

Deak  ScMAToa  PA£ToaE:  On  Tuesday.  Octo- 
ber 26,  1971  in  the  United  States  Sen«jte, 
tbere  U  as  I  understand,  a  bill  to  oome  forth 
relative  to  Military  Aid  to  Greece, 

Ple«fie  be  advised  that  I  and  many  of  ciy 
Greek  American  friends  are  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill  and  urge  you  to  vote  In 
favor  of  It, 

Sincerely. 

Habou)  W.  DEMOPt'toai 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  mEuny 
things  have  been  said  pro  and  con.  but 
I  am  confronted  with  lett€r.s  tliat  come 
to  tne  frun  three  young,  fine  Americans 
of  Oreek,  ancestry  who  have  heid  high 
p<jsitions  In  my  State,  and  they  tell  me 
tliat  It  would  be  a  calamity  to  us  at  this 
moment  to  vote  against  military  aid  to 
Greece.  For  that  reason,  I  shall  supfwrt 
the  Allen  amendment. 

I  thank  Uie  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PXJLBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  There  i."^  nob«xly  here  prejmred 
to  h.sten  to  the  debate    anyway 

Mr  AU-,EN  Mr  President  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

I  thank  the  diRtinKui.shed  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  i  Mr  P.^.storei  for  h:s 
eloquent  remarks  and  for  the  fine  teirti- 
mony  given  by  his  constitaents  of  Greek 
ancestry. 

It  certainly  illustrates  the  very  point 
In  this  amendment — that  military  aid, 
economic  assistance  for  Greece,  is  not  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  of  Greece, 
It  is  assistance  to  the  Oreek  people  and 
here  we  are  being  called  upon  to  give  a 
gratuitous  slap  in  the  face  to  the  people 


of  Greece  by  providing  that  no  economic 
or  military  assistance  should  be  given  by 
the  United  States  to  Greece,  Certainly  it 
would  aeem  to  me  that  if.  as  has  been 
stated,  the  desire  of  those  who  would 
prohibit  aid  to  Greece  is  to  serve  notice 
on  the  people  of  Greece  that  tiie  people 
of  the  United  States  and  these  who  are 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  do  not  favor  the  Junta 
in  Greece,  why  do  we  not  level  an  attack 
a;<iunst  other  nations  who  do  not  have 
what  we  would  consider  to  be  a  demo- 
cratic government? 

Mr  President,  there  are  four  images  of 
names  nf  countrie.s  who  are  to  be  the 
!-ecipients  of  military  and  e;-onomic  as- 
si.stanre  under  tiie  biii  I  daresay  we 
I. )uld  no:  find  a  doi'f'n  governments  in 
the  whole  list  on  the  four  pages  of  the 
names  oi  the  countrie.s  that  have  a  de- 
mocracy as  we  would  define  or  term  it 
here  m  the  United  States, 

What  about  the  Government  of  Por- 
tugal, which  i.s  the  recipient  of  aid? 

What  at  out  the  Government  of  Spain? 
When  did  tliey  last  have  an  election  in 
Spain? 

I  should  like  to  inquire,  what  about 
Jordan,  which  is  a  large  recipient  of  our 
aid? 

What  about  Saudi  Arabia,  that  im- 
mensely wealthy  country  with  all  the  oU 
wells  that  it  has? 

What  about  Syria,  a  recipient  listed 
here  ? 

What  about  Turkey,  a  beneficiary  to 
the  extf-nt  of  $328  million  last  year? 
When  did  they  la^t  have  an  election  in 
Ttirkey  ? 

Yet  we  .single  out  Greece 

There  is  another  country,  Paki.stan. 
which  IS  near  c  ivil  war  between  East  and 
West  PakLstan  Thei-e  ls  a  little  item  in 
here  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  for 
relief  for  refugees  m  Pakistan  So  it  is 
onlv  Greece  that  is  singled  out  fur  a  slap 
at  the  hands  of  the  US    Congress. 

Mr  PtXL,  Mr  President.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  yield' 

Mr  A1J.EN.  I  yield 

Mr.  PEIX.  In  the  first  place,  this  pres- 
ent provision  is  not  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
the  Greek  people.  The  provision  m  the 
bill  reflects  our  love  for  the  Greek  people 
but  n-^t  for  tlie  government.  Uie  junta 
which  v^  not  representative  of  tlie  people. 
Thcise  of  us  who  disagree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  m  this  regard  do  so. 
out  of  affection  and  respect  for  the  people 
of  Greece  and  becau.se  of  our  dLsta.'^te  for 
the  junta  whirli  presently  rules  the  fine 
Oreek  pwople 

Greece  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only 
member  of  NATO  which  w  hen  U  comes  to 
the  progress  of  democratic  institutions, 
lias  gone  in  reverse  Greece  had  a  democ- 
racy, which  is  the  goal  rec<)gni7.ed  in  the 
NATO  preamble,  and  they  threw  that 
democracy  into  the  ashcan, 

Mr  .ALX.EN,  And  they  were  about  to 
lose  to  the  Communists  at  the  time  of  Uiis 
takeoNcr. 

Mr.  PEU-,  Tlie  what? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  said  that 
Greece  had  democracy 

Mr  PELX.  Right.  The  fact  is  they  had 
a  parllamen tarj-  sy.stem  which  was  re- 
placed by  the  Jimta.  Greece  Is  the  only 
NATO  nation  where  democracy  has  been 


thrown  in  the  ashcan,  the  only  NATO 
nation  we  are  helping  which  has  gone 
away  from  democracy. 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  liis  remarks.  I  would  like  to 
finish  my  remarks,  since  my  time  is 
limited,  so  I  will  go  ahead 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  unusual 
arguments  made  is  that  if  we  believe  in 
NATO,  if  we  are  for  NATO,  if  we  sup- 
port it.  the  way  to  strengthen  NATO  is 
to  deny  military  and  economic  a,ssistance 
to  Greece  Then  the  argument  Ls  made 
that  Greece  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

It  IS  psLSsing  strange  to  me  that  we 
should  help  an  ally  by  allowing  it  to  go 
broke  Ttiat  does  net  seem  to  me  to  be 
strenethening  the  NATC:)  organization  by 
allowiim  one  of  its  members  to  go  broke. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Pashirk'  ,  Tlie  Chair  is  informed  that  the 
time  of  the  Senat<ir  from  Alabama  has 
expired,  Tlie  Senattir  has  3  minutes 
remaining 

Mr  .^LLKN  Mr  President  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President.  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield  inc  1  minute? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Viitmia  Mr  Pres- 
ident I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr  Pell)  on  behalf 
of  the  S<'nator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRF:SIDIN0  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Lsland  is  recognized  for 
1    minute 

Mr  PEIL  Mr  President,  the  distin- 
guislied  Senator  from  Alabama  made  the 
point  about  NATO's  wi.shes  in  this  mat- 
ter The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  inserted  m  the  Record 
earlier 

Mr  AIXEN  I  beg  the  Senators  par- 
don but  this  Senator  made  no  reference 
to  NATO's  wishes  wluitsoever. 

Mr  PELL  In  NATO,  the  parUamen- 
tarv  b<xlv  is  the  NATO  assembly  which 
is  the  s!X)kesman  for  the  governments  of 
etich  member  of  NATO.  It  adopted  a  res- 
olution, wiiich  was  placed  m  the  Rkcobd 
earlier,  maintalmng  Uiis  position.  I  do 
not  .<5e<'  any  ditTerence  between  those  gov- 
ernments in  NATO  and  those  govern- 
ments in  the  NATO  a.s.sembly.  The  only 
difference  is  that  parliamentarians,  like 
ourselves,  are  the  i-epresentatives  in  the 
N.'VTO  assembly,  while  in  NATO  itself 
foreign  ministers  and  generals  are  rep- 
resent at!  ves 

Mr  HAKTKE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Wej^t  Virginia.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Indisuia  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama referred  to  the  bankruptcy  of 
Greece  in  remarks  which  I  made  pre- 
viouflly.  The  same  argument  can  be  made 
tiiat  the  military  junta  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  material  things,  even 
thougli  it  has  denied  Its  people  the  hu- 
maniuirian  things  which  go  to  the  basic 
rights  of  freedom. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  while  he  alleges  that,  tmder 
the  junta,  there  has  been  material  gain 
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for  the  people  of  Greece,  that  is  belied  by 
the  facts  I  presented.  The  way  to  reverse 
tliat  trend  is  not  to  feed  more  money  to 
tlie  junta  for  the  exclusive  use  of  their 
military  establishment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  >-ield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tvtrsxy) .  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  from  Alabsona 
wish  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  When  all  time  has  been 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  BYRX)  of  West  Virginia.  I  have  1 
minute  ronaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuNNEY).  All  time  on  the  amendment 
has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen  I . 

On  this  qtiestion  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
Uie  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  South  Carolina  iMr. 
Thurmond).  If  I  were  voting,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce tiiat  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
•  Mr,  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell'.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel",  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  <Mr,  Jack- 
son I .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy',  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McGee^.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern'.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Muskie),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wasliington 
(Mr.  Jackson  > ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy',  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern>, 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Ellbnder  )  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  Gravel  i . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller  i,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft^  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  ) ,  are  necessarily 
ab.sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  l}ecau8e  of  illness. 


The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cxtrtis  and  Mr. 
Hruska),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tatt)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Tower),  would  each  vote  "yea  " 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  has  been  pre- 
viously announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  31.  as  follows: 

(No.   278   Leg  ) 
YEAS — 49 


pursuant    to    paragraph     (3)     of    this    sub- 
seciion. 


Allen 

Cotton 

Pastore 

Allott 

IDole 

Percy 

Anderson 

Domlnlck 

Randolph 

Baiter 

Elastland 

Roth 

Beall 

Ervln 

Saxbe 

Bellmon 

Pannln 

Schwelker 

Bennett 

Fong 

Scott 

Bentaen 

Goldwater 

Smith 

Bible 

Grlffln 

Sparkman 

BoEKS 

Oumey 

StaSord 

Brock 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Buckley 

HollinRS 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Long 

Welcker 

Cannon 

McClellan 

Young 

Chiles 

Montoya 

Cooper 

Pack  wood 
NATS— 31 

Aiken 

Hatneld 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hughea 

Pell 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Case 

Javlu 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Spong 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cranaton 

Mclntyre 

Sjnnlngtou 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Pul  bright 

Mondale 

Wllllami 

Hart 

Moas 

Hartke 

Nelson 

PRESENT   AND    GIVING    A    LIVE    PAIR.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY   RECORDED— 1 

Mathias,  ag&inst. 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Bayh  Inouye  Mtindt 

Curtis  Jackson  Muskle 

Ellender  Jordan,  Idaho     Taft 

Oambrell  Kennedy  Thurmond 

Gravel  McGee  Tower 

Harris  MrOovern 

Hruska  MiUer 

So  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  chair. 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  after  line  24,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

■■(7)  The  President  shall,  within  ninety 
days  after  the  determinations  made  by  him 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  thta  rutwec- 
tlon,  report  to  the  Congress  such  determina- 
tions, together  with  a  full  explanation  of  the 
reasons  therefor.  The  President  shall  also  re- 
port    to    the     Congress    any     action     taken 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 


REFERRAL  OP  CONCLTIRENT 
RESOLUTION  47 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  Mr 
President,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
47.  referring  to  the  parking  of  vehicles  on 
Capitol  grounds  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution  and 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  where  it  properly  belongs. 
The  Subcommattee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  of  that  committee  should 
handle  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER  (Mr 
Tunney  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9S10i  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  disUn- 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  circumstances  wliich  have  de- 
veloped, it  is  my  understanding  tiiat, 
following  the  disposition  of  the  Randolph 
amendment,  the  Church-AHott  amend- 
ment will  be  called  up,  and  following 
that,  the  Brock  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  3 
o'clock,  or  approximately  3  o'clock,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  i  may  be  recognized  to  make 
some  remarks  which  he  would  otherwise 
make  during  the  course  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  will  be  the 
pending  business  shortly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  two 
amendments  that  I  want  to  propose  for 
myself.  There  are  many  others.  If  Sen- 
ators are  going  to  make  speeches,  we 
will  never  have  a  chance  to  bring  those 
amendments  up. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  make  an  inquiry.  I  do  not  want 
to  delay  this  bill  for  1  minute,  but.  as  I 
had  understood,  a  Senator  was  prepar- 
ing an  amendment  with  reference  to  sec- 
tion 513.  I  learn  now.  at  the  last  minute, 
tliat  he  is  not  going  to  do  that.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  section  513  is  a  contradic- 
tion of  what  we  have  alreadj-  done  in  the 
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military  procurement  bill,  and  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  offer  an  amendment  to  It. 
It  mlgrht  Involve  a  little  time,  but  we  need 
to  deal  with  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  all  right. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  another  matter 
that  I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  I  can  agree  on  without  an  amend- 
ment. It  has  to  do  with  the  fiscal  years. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thinlc  we  can  agree 
on  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me,  I  thought 
I  would  mention  that. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  1  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
GRirriN). 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  going  to  object,  but  I  think 
it  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate 
to  know  that  there  is  a  reception  sched- 
uled for  3  o'clock  for  the  head  of  a  for- 
eign government.  Most  Senators  are  in- 
vited to  go,  so  It  would  not  be  a  con- 
venient time  for  Senators  to  be  present. 
Mr,  CHURCH.  That  is  why  I  am  going 
to  give  my  speech  at  that  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  think  we  could 
hold  up  the  amendments  at  that  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  after  this  amendment  Is 
disposed  of.  the  Symington  amendment 
will  be  called  up.  and  following  that,  the 
Brock  amendment. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order?  Will  the 
Chair  ask  Senators  to  take  their  seats? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Senators 
will  please  take  their  seats  so  we  can  lis- 
ten to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  under  the  able  leadership  of 
it,s  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Arkanstis 
iMr,  Ptjlbrighti  .  has  incorporated  in  the 
foreign  assistance  bill,  H.R.  9910,  many  of 
the  provisions  contained  in  a  measure  I 
introduced  In  July.  S,  2344  In  which  I 
wa.s  Joined  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr  Chukchi  . 

I  introduced  S.  2344  with  the  cospon- 
-wrship  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <  Mr. 
Church  I.  In  an  attempt  to  establish 
sanctions  with  respect  to  any  country 
wlilch  does  not  do  Its  best  to  eliminate 
International  traffic  in  narcotics  and 
other  dangerous  drugs,  and  to  encourage, 
tlu-ough  foreign  assistance,  posltl-  e  ef- 
forts by  countries  who  assist  in  ridding 
the  world  of  this  insidious  menace.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  not  1  ounce  of 
heroin  used  In  the  United  States  is  either 
grown  or  processed  here 

The  bill  we  now  consider.  H.R,  9910. 
takes  a  number  of  important  steps 
toward  combating  international  drug 
traffic.  It  requires  the  President  to  termi- 
nate any  and  all  aid  to  countries  which 
he  determines  are  not  cooperating  In 
this  effort.  It  authorizes  the  President 
to  provide  financial  assistance,  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  $25  million  for 
this  purpose. 

The  Eumendment  I  now  propose  is  a 
provision  which  is  contained  In  S.  2344, 
but  which  Ls  not  incorporated  In  the 


pending  legislation.  I  believe  it  Is  a  de- 
sirable addition  to  HJl.  9010.  It  would 
impose  on  the  President  a  reqiilrement  to 
report  to  the  Congress  within  90  days 
after  the  annual  determination  made 
pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of  new  sub- 
section 620(v)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  Under  that  paragraph 
the  President  must  assess,  on  a  country- 
by-country  basis,  whether  each  such 
country  "has  taken  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  prevent  drugs,  partially  or  com- 
pletely processed  or  produced  In  or 
transported  through  such  country,  from 
unlawfully  entering  the  Umted  States  or 
from  being  unlawfully  supplied  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States." 

Within  90  days  after  this  country-by- 
country  determination,  the  President 
would,  under  my  amendment,  be  required 
to  provide  a  detailed  assessment  of  the 
effort  made  by  each  country  so  that  Con- 
gress might  have  some  means  by  which 
to  know  the  President's  rationale  for  con- 
tinuing cr  cutting  off  aid  to  a  country, 
and  also  to  facilitate  an  Independent  ap- 
praisal of  the  Presidents  actions  by  Con- 
gress. 

My  amendment  would  also  require  the 
President  to  report  any  action  taken  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  620 
<v)  That  provision  allows  the  President 
to  continue  or  resume  aid  to  countries 
which  either  first,  take  appropriate  meas- 
ure.s  to  halt  drug  trafflcktog  after  an 
earlier  determination  by  the  President 
that  such  measures  have  not  been  taken 
by  such  countries,  or  second,  require  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  because 
of  "overriding  national  Interest."  even 
though  appropriate  steps  to  combat  drug 
trafficking  have  not  been  taken. 

In  my  opinion  the  overriding  national 
interest  must  be  grave  indeed  to  excuse 
a  countr>-  from  taking  step.s  to  eliminate 
drug  traffic  to  the  United  States  or  its 
citizens,  and  I  would  expect  Uie  fullest 
justification  for  any  presidential  deter- 
mination t«  continue  aid  which  is  based 
on  overriding  national  Interest, 

Except  for  the  absence  of  a  Presidential 
reporting  requirement.  I  am.  I  repeat, 
pleased  with  the  International  drug  con- 
trol provisions  included  in  H.R.  9910  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
hope  that  the  chairman  and  members 
of  that  committee  support  this  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  Senate  accept  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  RANDOLPH,  I  yield 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  have  discu.ssed 
this  matter  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  The  substantive  provision  re- 
lating to  drug  traffic,  as  he  rightly  says, 
is  in  the  bill.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is  non- 
controversial  and  no  one  is  against  it, 
I  think  he  Is  thoughtful  and  wise  In  pro- 
viding that  the  President  report  to  the 
Congress.  I  certainly  would  accept  the 
amendment  I  think  the  President  cer- 
tainly would  have  no  objection,  and 
probably  would  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity to  report  to  Congress. 
I  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
chairman  of  the  commitee. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  New  York 
is  having  probably  the  biggest  problem  In 
the  country  in  this  area — not  only  that, 
but  drug  traffic  is  probably  the  greatest 
problem  New  York  has  ever  had — I  am 
very  anxious  to  work  at  this  end  to  try 
to  damp  the  flow.  There  are  three  ele- 
ments to  damping  the  flow:  First,  the 
Illegality  of  the  crime  in  pushing  and 
wholesaling  drugs:  second,  rehabilitat- 
ing drug  addicts  and  trying  to  eliminate 
the  problem;  and  third,  keeping  the  ad- 
dict from  engaging  In  crime. 

I  am  glad  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  accepted  the  amendment.  I 
tlilnk  the  Senator  has  rendered  us  all 
a  .service  in  keeping  the  administration's 
feet  to  the  fire  in  a  proposition  as  crit- 
ical as  this  one. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  know  he  has  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  and  has  Intense  in- 
terest in  stopping  the  illegal  traffic  in 
drugs. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remamder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON,  Mr,  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr,  Church  >  to 
say  he  expected  the  Senator  from  Mls- 
souji  to  proceed.  Or  am  I  in  error  about 
that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Go  ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
perfecting  amendment,  as  printed  end 
a.s  it  apf.)ears  In  the  Record,  contains  a 
printing  error  which  I  would  correct  at 
this  time. 

The  amount  to  be  Inserted  in  lieu  of 
$250  million  In  lines  14  and  20  of  page 
44  should  be  $341  million  in  each  In- 
stance. 

I  send  a  corrected  copy  of  the  smiend- 
ment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 
The  as.si.stant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  pa^e  44,  line  14.  strike  out  '■»250,000 - 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •■»341.000,000", 

On  page  44.  line  20,  strike  out  "tasCOOO.- 
000'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  »341. 000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
win  state  that  there  are  9  minutes  re- 
maining to  each  side  on  this  amend- 
ment. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  per- 
fecting amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  the  perfecting  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Nine  min- 
utes on  each  side.  Who  yields  time? 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  To  whom  is  the  time 
allotted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Time  is  running  on 
both  sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  no  one 
yields  time,  time  will  rim  against  both 
sides. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  for  the  purpose 
of  an  inquiry.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
Is  now  oCTerlng  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  increase  the  amount  of  the  ceiling 
for  money  to  Cambodia  from  $250  mil- 
lion to  what  figure? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  The  sum  of  $341 
million  is  the  amount  requested  by  the 
administration, 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT  That  is  correct.  I 
have  already  stated  that  I  think  this  is 
much  too  much  money,  and  there  is  no 
point  in  my  reiterating  it. 

It  was  my  understanding — and  the 
only  excuse  I  can  offer  why  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  not  here  is  that  there  has 
been  a  change  of  signals — that  the 
Allott-Church  amendment  was  coming 
up.  Now  the  Senator  from  Alaska  wishes 
to  present  a  substitute.  I  believe,  or  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  and  I  understand 
L  would  be  in  order.  He  wishes,  I  believe, 
to  strike  It  out — to  strike  out  aid  to 
Cambodia,  I  believe  it  has  heen  at  the 
desk.  I  think  he  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  present  it.  but  there  is  a  change 
of  signals  here  at  the  last  minute  I  did 
not  know  it  was  going  to  come  up  just 
now.  because  I  thought  the  Church- 
Allott  amendment  would  be  next  in  line. 

But  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri would  be  willing,  if  he  has  any 
further  remarks  to  make,  to  make  those 
remarks  now.  If  not.  I  am  perfectly 
willing,  after  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
reach  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  I  support  the  move  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  increasing  the 
available  amount  for  Cambodia,  because 
I  feel  that  we  have  a  very  great  respon- 
sibility for  the  pathetic  condition  of  that 
coimtiT  today.  And  while  1  would  not 
want  to  see  this  money  spent  for  raising 
an  army  and  putting  men  to  war  against 
their  neighbors.  I  feel  that  if  this  amount 
of  $341  million  is  agreed  to  at  this  time, 
it  undoubtedly  will  not  survive  the  con- 
ference at  that  full  amount,  though  it 
might,  but  I  doubt  in  any  ca.se  if  it 
would  survive  In  the  Appropriations 
Committee;  so  we  are  not  spending  this 
$341  million,  we  are  simply  making  it 
available  to  repair  much  of  the  damage 
which  we  have  In  part  caused  over  there. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  the  reason 
for  my  amendment  has  much  to  do  with 
the  McGee  amendment  which  yesterday 
was  defeated.  The  McGee  amendment 


would  have  taken  away  any  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  being  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  use 
in  Cambodia.  My  amendment  agrees 
with  all  the  money  that  was  requested 
by  the  administration,  but  says  that  be- 
fore they  spend  additional  money,  they 
should  come  to  Congress  for  authoriza- 
tion. That  is  the  amendment  tliat  we 
are  discussing  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back   the  remainder  of  my   time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  on  my 
time, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
largely  a  matter  of  legislative  history, 
and  I  wish  to  a^k  the  Senator  some  ques- 
tions after  I  make  a  very  brief  state- 
ment. 

This  pertains,  now.  to  the  money  that 
can  be  spent  in  Cambodia.  When  we  had 
the  procurement  bill  up.  we  had  a  similar 
amendment  with  reference  to  how  much 
could  be  spent  in  Laos  We  excepted  the 
bombing  in  both  areas,  and  agreed  on  a 
$350  million  figure,  which  was  the  budg- 
et request,  and  I  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment on  that  basis 

The  amendment  would  actually, 
though,  put  that  as  an  annual  ceilmg.  a 
legislative  ceiling,  which  I  thought  was 
all  right;  you  can  hardly  argue  against 
it. 

I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Mis.souri,  as 
he  related  yesterday  in  my  absence,  that 
I  would  support  a  similar  situation  as  to 
Cambodia,  to  take  the  budget  figure,  as 
we  did  before. 

He  has  now  amended  his  amendment, 
as  I  understand  it,  to  $341  million,  which 
is  the  amount  of  the  budget  request. 

We  do  carry  the  idea  in  the  bill,  though, 
that  this  is  a  legislative  ceilmg  for  one 
year. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right.  I  think  that  is 
sound. 

Now,  there  is  some  language  in  the  bill 
that  uses  tlie  word  "expenditures."  This 
Is  technical  language  that  I  think  ought 
to  be  cleared  up.  It  coixld  be  cleared  up 
in  conference.  The  question  about  expen- 
ditures or  authorizations  or  commit- 
ments— I  do  not  know  what  all  the  terms 
are.  but  what  I  wanted  to  make  clear  is 
that  this  amendment  will  have  no  limi- 
tations on  the  spending,  if  they  see  fit,  of 
up  to  some  $341  million;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  S^-MINGTON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  And  the  Senator 
does  not  intend  to  limit,  after  agreeing  to 
this  $341  million,  in  any  way  the  expen- 
diture of  it  for  purposes  in  Cambodia? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  ilie  Senator  will  yield 
further,  what  is  an  expenditure  in  this 
field  sometimes  requires  a  definition  or  an 
understanding,  and  I  will  illustrate. 

Some  of  these  goods  are  used  jeeps,  we 
will  say.  that  we  would  send  over  into 
Cambodia,  I  am  just  illustrating. 

That  is  a  used  item,  and  there  has  to  be 
some  ground  rule  on  how  it  is  going  to 
be  evaluated  in  money  figures.  It  Is  not 


an  expenditure  of  new  money:  it  is  just 
the  sendmg  over  oif  war  material. 

Does  the  Senator  understand  it  that 
way,  and  would  he  be  amenable,  in  con- 
ference, if  this  amendment  passes,  to 
having  ground  rules  established,  tl:ie  ones 
that  are  used  now? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  be  careful  not  to  say  something 
at  \ariance  with  the  language  of  tiie  bill. 

The  bill  provides : 

For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  'value" 
means  the  fair  market  vajue  of  any  goods, 
supplies,  materials,  or  equipment  provided 
to,  for.  or  on  behalf  of  Cambodia  but  In  no 
case  less  than  33  >3  per  centum  of  the  amount 
the  United  States  paid  at  the  time  such 
goods,  supplies,  materials,  or  equipment  were 
acquired  by  the  United  SUtes. 

That  sounds  fair  and  proper  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS  That  language  indicates 
the  principle  that  I  am  maintaimng  for. 
I  am  not  certain  about  that  33  •  3  percent. 
I  understand  that  is  a  reasonable  ground 
rule. 

Mi.  SYMINGTON.  There  is  no  use  in 
passing  any  legislation  limiting  the 
amoimt  of  money  but  then  havmg  the 
Defense  Department  or  one  of  the  ad- 
ministratioii's  adjacent  departments  first 
declare  sometliing  useless  and  then  give 
it  away  to  the  Cambodians.  We  do  not 
want  to  waste  time  in  tlie  Senate  by  ui 
effect  setting  a  ceilmg  vkhich  is  the 
amoimt  tliey  request  then  have  tliem  go 
millions  beyond  the  ceiling  by  declaring 
worthless  a  lot  of  equipment  they  later 
put  to  use  in  Cambodia.  I  believe  tiiis 
clause  is  constructive  as  written  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
trj-ing  to  make  legislative  histor>-  and 
are  not  particularly  arguing  the  bill  I 
have  tentatively  agreed  to  this  figure. 
but  it  was  with  the  understanding  that 
we  were  not  gomg  to  be  left  in  the  dark 
as  to  interpretations  I  think  the  33 'j 
percent  figure  is  a  reasonable  amount, 
but  I  do  not  want  any  unknowii  restric- 
tions in  this  language,  and  the  Senator 
does  not.  either. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No.  That  is  right. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understandmg  about  tliis  language  and 
with  what  clarification  may  be  neces- 
sary as  to  the  word  "expenditure"  in  con- 
ference. I  can  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  I  thank  the  Sei^a- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Presideiit.  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
thmk  this  is  a  very  inconsistent  policy; 
this  amendment  rapidly  escalates  our 
expenditures  in  Cambodia. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  know, 
was  committed  to  amend  his  amendment 
from  $25  million  to  $341  million,  be- 
cause he  recognized  the  fact  of  life  that 
the  mfluence  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee IS  dominant  m  this  body.  But  he 
wanted  an  expression  of  a  principle,  that 
Congress  still  has  a  slight,  remote  func- 
tion to  play  in  the  foreign  policy  field. 
If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  had  offered 
an  amoimt  $1  under  what  the  Pentagon 
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wanted,  it  would  have  the  opposition  of 
tlie  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the 
amendment  would  fall. 

Mr.  3TENNIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  FtJLBRIOHT.  I  wUl  yield  In  a 
moment. 

I  will  not  trade  on  any  such  bsisis.  It 
is  not  the  money  that  is  bothering  me. 
although  I  think  we  are  in  bad  shape 
and  cannot  afTord  it  It  is  the  principle 
of  now  starting  to  construct  an  enormous 
military  machine,  using  foreign  bodies 
backed  by  American  money  and  guns. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  have  been  ver>-  can- 
did in  the  newspaper — I  do  not  know 
whether  they  intended  Ud  be  or  not — 
but  they  are  intending  to  build  an  army 
of  more  than  300.000  Cambodians. 

I  assume  they  are  doing  the  same  in 
Laos,  because  they  have  asked  for  a 
similar  vast  Increase  in  Laos:  and.  of 
course,  Thailand  is  our  bastion  country, 
into  which  we  have  poured  billions  of 
dollars  and  wUl  continue  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  Is  not  legitimate 
for  the  Senate  to  take  the  resp)on.slbility : 
Do  we  want  to  go  down  that  road  again? 
This  is  the  same  questions  that  came  to 
us  in  the  form  of  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution At  that  time,  we  were  misled  by 
lies  about  what  had  happened,  and  our 
emotions  were  appealed  to — we  were  told 
we  had  been  attacked  on  the  open  seas 
in  an  unprovoked  manner,  and  I  and  ev- 
erj'body  else  except  two  Members  of  the 
Senate  fell  for  it. 

There  is  no  excuse  now  for  a  similar 
mistake.  Our  eyes  are  open.  We  know 
what  IS  going  on.  We  know  the  greatest 
tragedy  and  loss  to  this  country  since 
the  civil  war  is  going  on  in  A.sia  Why  do 
we  wish  to  go  down  this  road  again  in 
Cambodia  and  in  Laos'' 

We  are  headed  in  thl.s  direction  be- 
cause of  the  dominant  influence  of  the 
military  committee  and  the  military  es- 
tablishment in  this  country  I  know  of  no 
reason  for  it  other  than  they  want  to  do 
It.  No  good  reason  has  been  given  to  me 
as  to  why  we  want  to  organize  and  pay 
for  an  enormous  army  in  Cambodia.  I 
am  against  it. 

I  realize  that  the  votes  are  here:  and 
If  I  am  the  only  one  who  votes  against  it, 
I  will,  because  at  issue  Ls  whether  we  are 
going  to  construct  an  enormous  army  of 
Cambodians  We  have  already  approved 
one  In  Laos  and,  of  course,  Thailand  has 
enormous  amounts  of  monp>-  in  here  for 
the  maintenance  and  con.struction  of  an 
enoromus  army  When  I  say  'enomioas." 
I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  it  is  far 
beyond  the  capacity  of  these  little  coun- 
tries to  support  the  military  establish- 
ments we  encourage  on  them.  Cambodia 
had  approximately  35,000  in  her  army 
when  Sihanouk  left  the  country  We  have 
already  built  that  up  to  185,000,  and 
there  are  reports  to  the  effect  that  by 
1975  or  1976  they  will  have  300.000  We 
pay  all  the  bllLs  Here  is  a  limit  of  $341 
million.  Next  year  it  will  by  $500  million, 
and  the  next  year  it  probably  will  be 
$700  million.  That  is  the  road  we  are 
headed  down. 

If  we  had  been  attacked,  or  were  about 
to  be  destroyed,  nobody  would  hesitate 
to  respond.  There  is  that  difference  be- 
tween Tonkin  Oulf  and  this    There  we 


had  been  told,  erronabusly.  that  we  had 
been  attacked,  and  wf  fell  for  it.  There 
is  no  similar  excuse  In  this  case.  We  are 
deliberately  undertaking  obligations  far 
beyond  the  needs  and  against  the  inter- 
ests of  Cambodia.  The  people  of  Cam- 
bodia are  going  to  be  the  victims  here, 
just  £is  the  people  of  Vietnam  have  been 
the  victims  of  that  situation.  The  people 
of  Camoodia  do  not  want  this  to  happen 
to  them.  Tliey  would  like  us  to  go  home 
and  leave  them  alone. 

Somebody  said  that  we  are  not  going 
in  there.  The  newspapers  said  the  other 
day  that  they  have  doubled  the  amomii 
of  military  advisers  in  Phnompenh  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  been  trying 
to  get  a  persomiel  limit.  I  support  his 
efforts 

I  just  want  to  make  my  position  clear. 
I  am  not  arguing  about  $15  million  or 
$20  million.  I  am  arguing  about  the 
policy  of  this  country  in  undertaking  an 
endless  operation  in  Southeast  Asia  to 
build  up  huge  military  forces  there. 
I  think  it  i.s  against  the  Pre.sident's 
announced  policy  of  going  to  Peking, 
and  I  tnink  it  is  against  the  Interests  of 
this  country. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield  ' 

Mr  FULBRIOHT  I  will  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaininR? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  know  when  this  unanimous- 
conscnl  agreement  was  entered  Into,  and 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  for  an  additional 
10   minutes, 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
must  object,  becau.se  the  time  was  avail- 
able th.s  morning,  and  that  Is  when  part 
of  the  time  was  lost.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest that  10  minutes  be  taken  out  of  the 
bill. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  5  minutes 
from  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
MLs-souri. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
wish  some  time? 

Mr    CASE.  I  would  like  2  minutes. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr    President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  on  the  amendment? 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      One 
nilnule. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  yield  that  minute 
plus  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  .Mi.ssourl. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  I 
would  not  want  the  Senate  to  misimder- 
.'-tAnd  the  basic  pun>o.se  of  this  perfect- 
ing iimendment. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  establish  con- 
trol of  the  vast  amounUs  of  money  being 
spent  in  the  Far  F:a.st  I  think  it  fair  to 
say  Congress  has  lost  control  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  that  money  This  amend- 
ment would  now  give  the  administration 
all  the  money  they  say  they  needed  in 
Cambodia  for  next  year;  but  before  they 
spend  any  additional  money,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  come  back  and  ob- 
tain additional  authorization 

If  anyone  believes  this  amount  Is  too 
much,  that  can  be  brought  up  when  the 
matter  comes  to  the  Senate  for  appro- 
priation approval,  or,  prior  to  that,  for 
same  when  It  comes  t)efore  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 


In  my  opinion  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  been 
quite  fair  with  respect  to  this  proposed 
legislation  It  is  probable  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  adopt  this  amendment  if 
he  had  not  agreed  we  .should  establish 
control  if  the  administration  wants  ad- 
ditional money, 

Tlierefore.  ajid  with  the  premise  that 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  get  Into  this 
matter  at  the  time  the  Senate  approves 
appropriations,  I  will  vote  for  the  per- 
fecting amendment  which  I  ha\-e  sent  to 
the  desk. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FnJLBRIGHT.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  although  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  I  are  cospon- 
sors  of  the  amendment  placing  limita- 
tions on  US  activities  in  Cambodia,  and 
although  I  fully  respect  his  honor  in  ful- 
fUling  his  commitment  on  raising  the  fi- 
nancial ceiling.  I  am  under  no  such  obli- 
gation. I  made  no  such  commitment,  I 
fully  support  the  action  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  placing  a  $250 
million  celling  on  U.S.  expenditures  and 
a  200-man  U.S.  personnel  limitation  In 
Cambodia  during  this  fiscal  year. 

The  $250  million  figure  represents 
roughly  the  current  level  of  American 
assistance  I  urge  that  we  maintain  the 
present  rate  while  we  are  considering 
tiie  question  of  what  should  be  our  fu- 
ture obligation  and  commitment  to 
Cambodia.  Two  years  ago  we  had  no  aid 
programs  at  all  in  that  country,  and  we 
spent  our  first  $100  million  without  Con- 
gressional approval,  wholly  on  the  basis 
of  discretionary  funds  used  by  the  ad- 
ministration It  is  true  that  we  later  ap- 
proved, in  the  1970  sui>plemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  what  the  administra- 
tion described  as  a  modest  level  of 
assistance  for  Cambodia.  But  last  year's 
level  was  considerably  lower  than  this 
year's  request  and  I  believe  that  we 
should  go  no  further  than  we  did  last 
year  without  a  firm  commitment  from 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
that  they  desire  a  deeper  involvement  in 
Cambodia.  Therefore.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  turn  down  this  proposed  increase  of 
$91  million  in  the  Cambodian  aid  ceiling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  I.  All  time  has  now  expired 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  44.  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  the 
word.s     "In   excess   of   $150   million" 

On  page  44,  beginning  with  "In"  on  line 
20.  strike  out  everything  down  through  and 
Including  "any"  on  line  23.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "No", 

On  page  44,  line  24,  liiaerl  Immediately 
after   "equipment"  the  words  "shall   be". 

On  page  44  line  25.  strike  out  "siich"  and 
Insert  immediately  alter  "year"  the  <l*t« 
"1973". 
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On  page  45,  strike  out  everything  on  lines 
1  through  6  and  everything  on  lines  16 
through  19. 

On  pages  45  and  46  redesignate  paragraphs 
(e),  (f ) .  and  (g)  as  paragraphs  (d) ,  (e) ,  and 
(f) ,  respectively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  < .  The  Chair  will  say 
that  tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  not  m  order,  that  it 
is  not  a  valid  substitute,  and  does  not 
amend  the  same  place  in  the  bill  as  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr,  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  a  brief 
moment — I  withdraw  that  request,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to 
clarify  the  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  told  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  that  all  he  wished  to  do 
was  to  change  the  amount  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  from 
the  $341  milUon  to  $150  million.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  So  that  1  do  not  under- 
stand why  it  is  not  in  order.  It  was  sent 
to  the  desk.  That  is  the  way  it  was  told 
to  me,  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  was 
intending  to  offer  it,  simply  to  change 
the  amount  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  from  $341  to  $150 
million.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
a  right  to  do  that.  and.  of  course,  from 
my  point  of  view,  I  shall  support  it  be- 
cause I  do  not  approve  of  an  increase 
in  the  amoimt  as  offered  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  told  me  what 
he  wanted  to  do.  that  he  wanted  to 
change  the  amount  to  $150  million.  I  do 
not  understand  whv  it  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  i .  The  Chair  will  say 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  affects  two  places  in 
the  bill.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  affects  five  different 
places,  including  a  different  page  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  another  copy  of  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  which  I  would  ask  the 
Parliamentarian  to  rule  on  its  accepta- 
bility to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  44.  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  the 
words  "in  excess  of  $360  million"  and  Insert 
"»150  million." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  in  order. 

Who  Yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  times  does  the  Senator  reqtiire? 

Mr.  GRAVEL  As  much  time  as  I  may 
need  to  make  my  introductor>-  remarks, 
and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  other 
Senators  who  may  wish  to  address  them- 
selves to  this  same  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  may  proceed. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  Mr.  President,  my  orig- 
inal amendment  was  to  eliminate  all 
money  for  Cambodia,  This  is  not  new.  I 


offered  a  similar  one  last  year,  silong  with 
several  of  my  colleagues;  but  we  were 
not  successful  last  year. 

I  am  totally  distres.sed  over  the  fact 
that  this  body  chooses  to  escalate  our  m- 
volvement — and  I  use  the  word  "esca- 
late" because  I  have  heard  it  mentioned 
here  that  we  are  treading  water  and 
keeping  the  same  commitment  we  had 
last  year.  That  is  not  the  case.  Members 
should  be  on  notice  tliat  we  are  escalat- 
mc.  that  we  are  not  treading  water. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  we  could  garner 
enough  support  from  the  membership  to 
secure  passage  of  my  original  amend- 
ment, so  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  am  happy  to  modify  my 
amendment  to  leave  out  the  bombing 
provision  and  to  permit  a  modicum 
amount  for  cleanup  operations.  We  could 
try  at  least  to  rehabilitate  the  coimtry 
and  leave  it  in  a  semblance  of  the  state 
in  which  we  found  it.  That  ?s  the  reason 
1  have  gone  along  with  the  $150  million 
The  $150  million  is  still  treading 
water,  but  not  the  $250  million. 

As  I  recall  the  incidents  last  year,  we 
went  into  Cambodia  on  a  unilateral  de- 
cision, without  the  permission  of  Con- 
gress, and  spent  money  to  the  tune  of 
$100  million,  taking  that  money  from  aid 
that  would  have  gone  to  other  countries. 

What  came  before  this  body  last  De- 
cember was  a  piece  of  legislation  to  put 
back  the  money  the  President  had  spent 
unilaterally,  robbing  various  aid  pro- 
grams to  do  so.  The  amount  was  first  $100 
million.  Then  the  request  was  for  $150 
million :  so,  thus  far.  what  has  been  spent 
in  Cambodia,  in  excess  of  1  year,  has  been 
$250  milhon. 

What  was  agreed  to,  before  the  fact, 
was  $150  million.  Now  we  are  asked  to 
agree,  before  the  fact,  to  $250  million. 

If  that  is  not  escalation,  then  ob- 
viously  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  will  yield  on 
that  point,  the  Senator  from  Missouri's 
perfecting  amendment  makes  it  $341  mil- 
lion. Actually,  the  $250  million  is  what 
the  committee  bill  provides  and  then  yes- 
terday the  McGee  amendment  was  sug- 
gested and  voted  down,  which  would  have 
lifted  any  ceiling  at  all  The  Senator  from 
Missouri,  as  he  has  stated,  had  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr  Stennis)  that  we  would 
change  this  amount  today  to  $341  mil- 
lion. The  Senator  from  Alaska  would  be 
cutting  the  $341  million  back  to  $150 
million. 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  The  issue  is  sim- 
ple: Do  we  want  to  increase  the  amotmt 
of  money  to  Cambodia  to  build  up  a  large 
army,  which  we  will  have  to  support,  or 
do  we  wish  to  stabilize  at  a  lower  level? 

These  amounts  are  simply  a  symbol  of 
a  policy.  I  would  hope  the  Senate  would 
not  go  on  record  as  saying  it  is  in  favor 
of,  in  effect,  of  letting  the  administration 
do  whatever  it  deems  proper  in  Cam- 
bodia and  m  Laos  I  do  not  understand 
how  this  can  he  interpreted  as  a  re- 
straint. It  is  for  1  year.  Next  year  they 
will  say.  "We  want  $550  million."  And 
the  year  after  they  will  uant  $800  mil- 
lion, and  we  will  have  to  have  a  ceiling 
of  $800  million. 


The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  trying  to 
cut  back  by  about  $200  million,  when 
judged  agau.st  the  $341  million  being  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  simple  proposition. 
The  substitute  amendmBnt  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  .Alaska  draws  attention  not  only 
to  monev,  but  also  to  jiolicv. 

Mr  GRAVEL  Mr  President.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  modified  as  identified 
by  the  Parliamentarian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr,  President, 
again  I  hope  that  the  Senate  does  not 
get  the  wrong  impression  about  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  position  some  of  us  are 
taking  on  this  measure.  It  did  not  make 
any  real  difference  what  the  figure  is 
that  was  approved  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  or  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  the  past,  the  administration  has  spent 
the  money  the  way  they  wanted  and  to 
the  amount  they  desired.  Let  me  repeat, 
the  basic  thrust  of  this  amendment  is  to 
get  some  control. 

One  time  a  man  told  his  attorney, 
"When  I  die,  I  will  leave  my  wife  $1 
million." 

His  lawyer  said  "You  haven't  $1 
million." 

The  man  said,  "I  know,  but  it  will  loot 
great  in  the  papers." 

That  is  the  type  and  character  of  op- 
eration we  have  been  conducting  arotmd 
here.  It  has  been  going  on  for  years.  It 
ought  to  stop.  Our  limitations  of  money 
may  have  looked  great  in  the  papers,  but 
at  times  they  have  no  practical  meaning. 

Whatever  the  Congress  authorizes  is 
all  of  the  money  that  should  be  spent  by 
the  administration. 

For  those  who  think  that  this  is  too 
much  money — and  I  am  one  of  them — 
there  will  be  a  full  chance  to  analyze  the 
matter  in  coming  days  and  weeks  as  to 
how  much  should  be  reduced. 

Mr  GRAVEL  Mr  President,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  would  join  me  in 
my  amendment  If  he  feels  that  the 
money  being  spent  is  too  much,  let  us 
say  that  it  is  too  much  and  not  go  any 
further. 

Mr  S"^MINGTON  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  and  I  have  discussed  this  matter. 
He  h.as  come  in  with  a  heavy  reduction. 
If  we  get  control,  later  we  can  determine 
the  amount  of  money.  Without  control. 
we  are  talking  to  the  wind.^. 

Mr.  GR.AVEL.  How  would  that  give  us 
control?  If  we  say  $500  million,  what 
will  stop  them  from  spending  $500 
million? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  ap- 
parently has  not  read  the  amendment, 
or  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes  of  his 
time  so  that  I  might  dl-cu.ss  the  matter? 

Mr  M.ANSFIEHJD  Mr  President.  I  had 
asked  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  to  yield 
me  3  minutes  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  However,  first  I  would  like  to 
clear  up  any  misimderstanding  that  may 
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exist.  The  State  Department  Is  In  favor 
of  the  Symington  proposal  to  increase 
funds  to  $341  million.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr  BTETNNIS  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Srnator  from  Vermont  yield  me  5 
minuU^  after  he  has  yielded  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana'' 

Mr.  AIKEN  Yes  Mr  Presidoiit,  I  yield 
3  minute.s  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mont.uia  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  when 
President  Nixon  recognized  the  £;ovem- 
meiit  of  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  he 
dispatched  two  men  to  the  embas.sy — it 
was  not  a  legation  at  the  time — to  repre- 
sent us  In  the  interim,  wiien  Sihanouk 
^3S  overthrown,  there  were  nine  mem- 
bers of  our  military- — T  do  not  believe 
they  were  attached  to  the  military  mis- 
sion In  Phnom  Penh  Today  there  are  in 
excess  of  150  civiJian  and  military  per- 
sonnel, with  the  military  in  the  prepon- 
derance. 

Not  so  many  days  ago.  there  appeared 
in  the  public  prints  an  outline  of  a  5- 
year  aid  plan  for  Cambodia.  I  think  esti- 
matmg  in  1975  or  1976  an  increase  in 
the  military  from  $35,000  at  the  time 
of  the  overthrow  of  Sihanouk  to.  I  be- 
lieve $700,000.  which  is  a  higher  figure 
than  mentioned  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ajid  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  co6t  of  the  par- 
ticipation to  us. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  Case-Symington 
amendment  in  committee.  I  have  not 
voted  for  an  amendment  on  the  floor, 
that  I  recall.  And  the  rea.son  I  have  not 
voted,  and  wUI  not  vote,  for  either  the 
Gravel  amendment,  the  sub.stitute,  or 
the  Si'mington  amendment,  i.s  because  to 
do  so  in  my  opinion  would  be  to  place  a 
.stamp  of  approval  on  our  participation 
in  what  we  are  doing  in  Cambodia  not 
only  now.  but  al.so  in  the  yc&r^  ahead  if 
the  programed  outline  bears  any  sem- 
blance to  the  tnith  That  I  will  not  join 
m  doing 

So,  I  want  the  Record  to  be  clear.  If  it 
were  a  clearcut,  outright  doing  away  with 
all  fimds,  I  would  vote  for  it.  However,  to 
me  $150  million  is  just  the  same  as  $341 
million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  MLssLssippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  Uie 
Senator  and  I  have  discussed  this  prob- 
lem. This  Is  tlie  problem  we  had  also  in 
the  Laotian  amendment  We  .settled  that, 
and  I  think  we  will  get  it  sustained  in 
conference 

This  is  almost  identical  Let  u.';  move 
back  a  litUe  About  15  months  ago  we 
were  fighting  m  Cambodia  Our  men  were 
flk'hting  there  and  were  getting  killed 
The  President  of  the  United  States  or- 
dered Uiem  in  there.  No  one  except  a 
foolish  man — and  lie  is  certainly  not  a 
foolish  man— would  have  sent  our  men 
there  if  he  thought  it  was  not  necessary 
in  order  to  maintain  our  position  and 
protect  our  men 

This  is  altogether  a  different  policy. 
Our  men  are  out  of  there  now  Whoever 
the  men  are  that  are  fighting  there,  they 


are  not  our  boys  However.  thLs  country 
is  in  jeopardy  They  are  having  to  fight 
for  the:r  lives  It  Is  still  a  question  of 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  survive 

8o,  what  I.S  this  aid?  Here  it  is  broken 
down.  We  have  a  breakdown  of  these 
other  countries. 

This  will  l)e  an  absolute  control.  They 
cannot  .spend  more. 

Of  the  $341  million.  $240  million  i.s  for 
military  a.ssi.stance.  About  two-thirds  of 
It  Koes  for  ammunition  and  spare  parts 
and  about  one-tliird  of  it  goes  for  various 
otJier  equipment. 

My  giK-^s  is  that  about  half  of  that 
equipment,  at  lea.'-.t.  is  .secondhand  equip- 
ment, sometliing  that  wc  have  already 
u.sed.  It  is  valued  according  t  >  th.e  formu- 
la to  whicii  tlie  Senator  referred 

The  ne.xt  item  is  economic  aid.  $110 
million.  That  Ls  an  item  in  this  amend- 
ment. That  IS  big  AID,  $10  million,  eco- 
nomic r.id.  Tliere  is  no  milnary  and  no 
Department  of  Defense  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  gets  excited  about  that 
sometimes. 

This  is  a  program  that  comes  from  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Public  Law 
480.  food  for  peace.  $20  million. 

Excess  defen:.e  articles,  that  is  some 
extra  ariirles.  .511  million. 

The  total  is  $341  million.  That  is  the 
estimate  of  ab;ut  what  would  be  needed. 

I  have  already  explained  about  the 
ammunition  and  the  spare  parts.  I  think 
at  tins  stage  we  have  no  valid  choice 
except  to  affirm  tliese  figures,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.s.soun  who  i.s  well  versed  in 
this  matter  hius  proposed,  and  we  will 
let  this  matter  ride  on  with  an  actual 
ceilinK  on  it  They  cannot  spend  any  more 
than  that  and  in  that  way  we  have  es- 
tablisiied  legislative  control  on  how 
much  will  be  spent  in  tins  coimtry  for 
all  purpases.  including  this  used  military 
equipment  So  it  is  on  that  basis  we  are 
trying  to  get  this  as  a  practical  matter. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  willing- 
ness to  settle  this  on  a  reasoiiable.  prac- 
tical basis  We  follow  next  year  from  this 
starting  point  and  we  will  have  control 
on  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  rejected 
and  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mis.souri  is  agreed  to. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  3RAVEL  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  remaias  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing 

Mr  GRAVEL  How  much  time  Ls  re- 
maininK  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICi-Tl  The  Sen- 
ator from  ArkaiLsas  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining 

Who  yield.s  time? 

Mr  C-RIPFIN  Mr.  President,  the  dls- 
tingui.sh.ed  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ice.s  Committee  lia.s  made  the  case  very 
well.  However,  I  cannot  allow  the  rec- 
ord to  stand  without  answering  a  re- 
mark made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations to  the  effect  that  assistance  for 
Cambodia  In   hne  with   the  budget   re- 


quest would  actually  go  against  the  f>ol- 
icy  of  the  administration  or  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Tlie  President's  policy  is  to  withdraw 
American  troops  as  rapidly  as  practicable 
Irum  ttiat  part  of  the  world.  His  policy 
is  that  US.  troops  should  not  be  used 
to  defend  every  threatened  countrj-;  his 
policy  is  to  encouraf^e  .such  other  coun- 
tries to  bear  the  primary  resix>nsibility 
for  defending  them.selves 

But  the  Nixon  doctrine  doe.s  not  mean 
that  we  have  abandoned  all  our  friend.s  in 
the  world  or  that  wi'  ha\c  abandoned  all 
non-Communi.st  nations  that  want  to  re- 
sist aggression.  There  are  two  main  parts 
of  the  doctrine.  One  important  part  is 
that  we  win  help  our  friends  defend 
themselves. 

There  is  no  question  that  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  Cambodia  is  not  a  civil  war. 
There  has  been  some  argument  about 
whether  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  a 
civil  war.  In  CamtKXlia  it  is  out  and  out 
aggre.s.sion  by  North  Vietnam.  In  Cam- 
bodia the  Cambodians  want  to  defend 
themselves  and  they  are  defending  them- 
.selves Our  policy  is  to  help  them,  but 
without  providing  any  of  our  troops  to 
do  the  fighting. 

The  distinguished  chaimiati  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  there  may  be 
some  rela.viaiion  of  ten.sion.s.  attributable 
in  part  to  tlie  President's  forthcoming 
visit  to  Moscow  and  Pekinc.  and  he  has 
referred  to  the  fart  tliat  t)ie  situation  is 
better  in  South  Vietnam.  The  situation 
is  better  in  South  Vietnam,  but  the  situa- 
tion is  better  becau.se  we  helped  the 
South  Vietnamese  build  up  an  army  ca- 
pable of  defending  itself  while  we  have 
been  withdrawing.  The  situation  has  not 
improved  because  of  any  chance  In  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

If  we  help  the  Cnmbodlans  defend 
themselves,  we  are  acting  in  our  own  in- 
terest, particularly  if  we  recall  that  we 
have  some  treaty  obligations  to  such 
countries  a.s  Thailand. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
.spoke  in  terms  of  Sihanouk  being  "over- 
thrown." I  do  not  know  what  he  means 
by  the  word  "overthrown."  but  I  am  sure 
he  did  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression 
tliat  Sihanouk  was  not  replaced  in  the 
regular  manner.  In  fact,  Lon  Nol  was  put 
in  power  in  the  same  way  that  Sihanouk 
camp  to  power,  and  a.s  I  understand  it, 
the  ver\-  i>eople  Sihanouk  appointed  re- 
placed Sihanouk  and  put  ly^n  Nol  in. 
That  does  not  mean  that  I  neces.«Tirtly 
agree  with  the  fonn  or  composition  of 
the  government  there  as  now  constituted. 
But  that  IS  really  not  the  question 

Mr  President.  I  urge  that  the  Gravel 
amendment  be  rejected  and  that  the 
Symington  amendment  be  approved. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr  GRAVEL.  I  have  only  a  few  min- 
utes remaining.  Will  the  Sejiator  from 
Arkan.sas  vleld  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  yielding  time  on 
tlie  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  we  have  remaining? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  2  minutes  remaining  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  who  has  the  opposition 
time  on  the  amendment,  and  3  min- 
utes remaining  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr  PTJLBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachiisetts  wish  me  to  yield  2 
minutes? 

Mr  BROOKE  Yes 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr,  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BROOKE  I  wish  to  ask  if  the 
Senator  from  AIa.ska  broke  down  the 
amount  of  money  into  items  he  would 
recover  by  tiie  $150  million  he  proposes 
to  reduce  it  to? 

Mr.  GRAVEL  No.  I  have  no  break- 
down. 

Mr    BROOKE    The    Senator   cut    the 
total  sum  and  it  is  not  broken  down,  as 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  indicated. 
Mr.  GRAVEL  No. 

Mr.  BROOKE  It  puts  a  ceiUng  on  the 
total  amount  and  reduces  it  to  $150  mil- 
lion without  regard  to  how  it  shall  be 
spent. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  That  is  correct.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  the  woid  "ceiling"  in 
my  opinion  is  a  misnomer 

Mr,  BROOKE  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
imderstand  the  Senator. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  It  is  a  misnomer  I  do 
not  think  it  will  work  I  have  not  seen 
any  ceiling  in  this  body  work. 

If  this  body  had  some  of  the  sharing 
of  responsibility  we  talk  about  we  could 
end  this  cottonpicking  war.  The  infer- 
ence was  made  that  the  invasion  was  by 
North  Vietnam.  The  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia took  place  by  this  coimtry.  I  hope 
that  would  be  made  clear. 

When  we  hear  a  government  that  talks 
of  sterile  democracy  which  it  is  going 
to  put  aside,  and  we  see  a  program  by 
this  administration  to  escalate,  let  us 
go  over  the  arithmetic  again 

Last  year  the  President,  when  we  uni- 
laterally invaded  Camtxidia,  submitted 
a  figure  of  $100  million  and  all  we  did 
was  approve  it.  Along  with  that  request, 
to  pay  back  Peter  who  had  been  robbed 
by  Paul,  was  another  $150  million  that 
was  approved  by  this  body.  Now.  we  are 
asked  by  the  administration,  by  the  com- 
mittee, for  $250  million,  which  Ls  an 
escalation  of  $100  million  more  than  we 
approved  last  year,  and  we  are  asked 
to  go  to  $300  million  carte  blanche. 

Mr,  CASE.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr,  GRAVEL  I  jield. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I  intend  to 
support  the  Senator  on  thLs  amendment, 
but  I  protest  against  the  suggestion  that 
what  we  are  doing  here  Is  an  exercise  in 
fuUlity.  For  the  first  time  this  will  put 
an  absolute  ceiling,  not  on  appropriations 
but  on  spending.  For  all  purposes  it  over- 
rides all  provisions  for  discretionary 
authority,  transfers,  or  anything  else; 
and  I  do  not  want  any  legislative  history 
to  be  on  the  books  which  would  give 
the  chance  for  any  executive  agency  to 
say  this  was  not  Intended  to  be  an  ab- 
solute ceiling  on  spending  of  all  kinds. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  colleague  has  been 


here  much  longer  than  I,  and  I  would 
defer  to  his  judgment,  but  I  have  been 
dLsillusloned  in  my  tenure  here. 

Mr.  CASE.  Of  course,  but  we  have  done 
this  before  and  in  supporting  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  I  want  to  be  very  clear 
that  we  are  not  intending  m  any  way 
to  leave  any  of  those  loopholes  which 
iiave  existed  still  in  effect. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  realize  that  is  the  good 
faith  of  my  colleague. 

Mr.  CASE.  Not  only  good  faith,  but 
action  by  this  body.  We  are  not  intend- 
ing to  leave  any  dLscretionary  authority 
to  transfer  from  one  fund  to  another 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  and  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  leave  the  suggestion 
that  he  intends  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No.  not  the  shghtest.  I 
endor.se  my  colleagues  statement  110 
percent. 

I  have  found  as  we  close  loopholes, 
down  the  street  they  open  them  just  as 
fast.  They  prosecute  the  war  regardless 
of  what  we  say.  regardless  of  demon- 
strated facts  on  our  part. 

I  hope  this  will  be  a  firm  reduction  and 
that  my  amendment  will  be  agreed  to, 
because  it  would  do  what  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  said  they  want  done: 
Tread  water.  But  to  mcrease  beyond  $150 
million  is  not  treading  water,  and  every 
one  should  understand  it  is  an  escalation 
of  our  activity  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  CASE,  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  The  point  of  my  protest 
before  about  use  of  the  suggestion  that 
this  is  just  an  idle  gesture,  is  given  spe- 
cial support  by  tliis  newspaper  rep>ort 
which  said  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
had  propo.sed  four  ways  to  get  around 
any  ceilmg  over  spending — or  any  lim- 
itation, rather,  not  a  celling  on  spend- 
ing— wliich  is  what  we  are  domg — but 
to  get  around  any  limitation  on  author- 
ization in  tliis  bill.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  it  is  terribly  important  that  we  not 
only  have  a  limitation  on  authorizations, 
which  we  have,  but  this  ceiling,  which 
would  be  on  the  spending. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL    I  yield 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  doubt  about  it.  This  is  an  actual  ceil- 
ing This  is  a  limitation  on  expenditures. 
It  was  our  committee  which  dug  in  and 
dug  out  to  get  the  figures  and  required 
the  report.  We  know  what  the  expendi- 
tures are  gomg  to  be.  We  know  what  the 
program  is.  We  know  what  are  the  used 
goods  and  the  evaluations  put  on  them. 
Have  no  doubt  about  it — this  is  an  actual 
ceiling  and  an  actual  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  perfecting 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  'after  having  voted 
in  the  negative*.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 


Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  hberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 

nay."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  mv  vote. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender ',  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Gambrelli.  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  Mr.  Harris',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hartxe  > .  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr.  Inouye  ' ,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  iMr  Jack- 
son i.  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy  > .  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  Mr  McGeei.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr  McGoverni,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  <Mr.  Muskie)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr,  Jackson  I   would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  I  Mr.  Kennedy'  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr  McGoverni 
would  vote  "yea   " 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  'Mr  Curtis  and 
Mr.  Hruskai.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  Jordan',  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
'Mr.  Miller  I.  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr,  Taft',  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Tower  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNDT  1   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Thurmond  '  is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr,  SiAr- 
FORD) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'Mr.  Weickeri  are  detained  on  oCBcial 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtu  and  Mr. 
Hruska  ' .  the  Senator  from  Vermont  '  Mr. 
STAFFORD),  the  Senator  from  Oluo  iMr. 
Taft  > .  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
'Mr.  Thurmond',  and  tlie  Senator  from 
Texas  iMr,  Towers  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  26, 
najs  53,  as  follows: 

[No.  279  Leg.] 
•TEAS— 26 


Bftvh 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hart 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Prormlre 

BjTd.  W.  Va 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Case 

Mathlas 

Rlbicoff 

Church 

Metcalf 

Schwelker 

Cotton 

Mondale 

Tunnejr 

Cranston 

Montova 

Williams 

Fulbright 

Moss 

NAYS— 63 

Aiken 

Dole 

MclntjTe 

Allen 

Domini  ck 

Pack  wood 

AUott 

E&sleton 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Baker 

Ervin 

Percy 

Beall 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bpllmon 

Pong 

Sax  be 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

aoott 

Bentsen 

Griffin 

Smith 

Bible 

Ourney 

Spt&rkman 

Boggs 

H&naen 

Spong 

Broclc 

HolUnjfS 

Stenn  i« 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Va, 

Jarlta 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Srmlnpton 

CilllM 

Long 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Young 

Cooper 

McClellan 

PRESENT   AND   GIVINO   A 

LIVE   PAIR 

PRETVIOtTSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Mansfield , 

ag&lnst 

AS 
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Curtla 
mender 

Oan>brell 
Harrts 
hut  ice 
Uruak* 
Inoujfe 
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NOT  VOTINCi  20 

Jackaon  Muakl« 

Jordjin.  IcUOvo  Btailonl 

Kennedy  T&ft 

MoOee  Thumni'iid 

McCJovrrn  Tower 

MUlPr  Weicker 
Miindt 


So  Mr.  Oravh-'s  aiftendment  was  re- 
jected 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  ques- 
ijon  18  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  ML^soun.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  ha.s  expiretl 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  PASTORE  (after  havmg  voted  in 
the  affirmative'  On  thus  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
1  Mr.  Ellehderi  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  I  have  al- 
ready voted  yea  '  I  therefore  withdraw 
my  vote,  as  an  accommodation  to  the 
Senator  from  Loui.siana. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  StT.ator  from  Lcjui.suma 
'Mr  Ei,LENDEK'.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  'Mr  (iambricll'.  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  <  Mr  Harris)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  'Mr  Hartke'.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr  Inouye'  the 
Senator  from  Washington  Mr.  Jack- 
son 1 ,  tiie  Senator  from  Mastiachusetts 
(Mr.  BLknnedy  1 ,  the  SeiutUir  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGr.E'.  ifie  Senator  from 
South  Dultota  'Mr.  McGo\,ebni.  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  iMr  Muskiki  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  furtlier  announce  that  if  jircsent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr  Jack-son'  would  vole  "yea  " 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  cmd 
voUng,  the  Senator  from  Massachi.sett* 
•  Mr  KENNEDY'  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  GRIFTTN  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  '  Mr  Curtis  and 
Mr  Hruska>,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Jordan  1.  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr  MiLiESi,  the  8enat<jr  from  Ohio 
'Mr  Taft',  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
<Mr.   TowEH>    are   necessarily   ab.-^nt 

The  Senator  from  South  OakoU  'Mr. 
MuNDT)    is  absent  becaus*.'  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond  I  is  absent  on  offlciai 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Hruska),  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  <Mr. 
Taft),  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Thurmond',  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Toweb'  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[No.  280  Leg.] 
TEAS — 45 

Percy 

Randolph 

Roth 

S.ixbe 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

StennU 

Stevens 

Symln^ston 

Talmadge 

Txmney 

Young 


Aiken 

Dole 

AUott 

Domlnlck 

Baker 

Eaatland 

Beall 

Fannin 

Bellmon 

Pont? 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Bentaen 

Griffin 

Bible 

Onratj 

Bogga 

Hansen 

Brock 

HoUlnsa 

Buckley 

Long 

BTTd,  Va 

Uaicnuson 

Byrd,  W  Va.        Mclntyre 
Cannon  Packwoocl 

Cook  Pearson 


Allen 

.Ander!K)n 
Bayli 
Brooke 
mirtllck 


NATS — 3fl 

Ervia  Metcair 

Kulbrlght  MoiMlale 

Gravel  Monloya 

Hart  Mooa 

Hatfield  N<-laon 

HuKbea  Pell 

Huniplirey  Pruxnilre 

.Javtts  RIblcoff 

Jordan   N  c  .S^b»-elker 

Mansfield  Stevenson 

tlathlaa  Weicker 

M'ClPlIfin  Williaras 


Chiles 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 
Cranston 

EiVKleton 

PK*:.'^ENT    .\ND    GIVING    A    LIVE    PAIR,   AS 
PKtVIOUSLY    RKCORDED— 1 
1'a.sUire.  for. 

NOT  VOTINO— 18 

Curtis  Inouye  Mlllirr 

Rllender  JackaoD  Mundr 

Gambrell  Jordan,  Idaho  M\iakie 

Harris  Kennedy  Tart 

Hartke  McOee  Thurmond 

Hruslta  McOovern  Tower 

So  Mr  Symington's  amendment  was 
agreed  "o 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr,  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  recon.sidered. 

.Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  lay  t.nat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wtis 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION   SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Berry,  one  of  it.";  read- 
ins:  clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  sii?nature  to  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution: 

S  137  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  public  lands  in  Wyoming  to  the 
occupants  of  the  land;  and 

a  J  R(ra  lf.1  Joint  resolution  to  extend  au- 
thorl'y  coi:ferred  by  the  Export  Admlnl.stra- 
tJon  Act  of  li*6B. 

Subsequently  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  iMr  Byhd  of  West  Virginia > 
signed  the  enrolled  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 

1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  -MR  9910'  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1971,  and  for  other  purpofses 

Mr  CHITRCH  Mr  President  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr  Ali.ott'  and  myself  I 
«^nd  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  a.'^k 
that  It  be  stated 

The  PRESnJING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Beaili    The  amendment  wil!  be  stated 

The  asslfitjint  legislative  clerk  read  eis 
follows: 

On  pape  20  ltne<=  19  and  20.  strike  out  the 
amount  M35  000  (X10  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of »286 .000.000 

Mr.   SCOTT.    Mr.    President,   wiU   the 

Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me  .so  that  I 
may  discuss  a  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Sena  tor  for  that  purpos**. 

TEMPOBABY      lUtiENDMCNT      OF     THE      20-MlI*rTE 
BUU:    ON    ROLXCAIX    VOTES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  to  expe- 
dite the  work  of  the  Senate.  I  proposed 


to  the  assistant  majority  leader  that  we 
consider  at  this  time  making  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  for  the  duration 
of  the  pending  bill  only,  and  throtish 
final  passage,  that  the  rule  regardinc 
roUcull  votes  be  amended  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  reduction  of  the  time  allotted 
from  20  minutes  to  15  minutes,  with  the 
usual  5 -minute  warning  being  allowed 
at  the  end  of  the  first  10  minutes. 

If  that  is  satisfactory,  tlie  as.sist*::t 
majority  leader  or  I  could  proiw.'^e  the 
amendment 

Mr  BYItD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  matter  has  been  discussed  with 
and  appro\ed  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  I  therefore  speak  in  his 
.stead  At  this  m'>ment  there  are  no  com- 
mittees metling  this  aftern'wn  Under 
the  previous  order,  ttie  final  vole  is  to 
occur  at  not  later  than  7  o'clock  We  have 
amendments  that  reiii.iin  t:<  oe  acted 
upon  by  roUcall  votes 

If  all  Senators  are  on  notice — and  we 
will  ask  the  cloakrooms  to  put  out  tne 
notice  over  the  telephone-- ttie  leader- 
ship on  this  side  of  the  aisle  would  con- 
cur with  the  suijgestion  and  make  the 
request. 

Mr,  President,  I  a.>-k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  all  remaining  rollcall  votes 
on  the  pending  bill,  including  final  pa.'ss- 
age,  there  be  15  minutes  allotted,  with  the 
warning  bell  to  be  soimded  5  mnutv.s 
prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  vote 
by  the  Chair 

Mr  GRLPPTN  Mr  PresKienl.  so  that 
the  members  of  the  P'lnam-e  Committee 
will  be  Riven  appropriate  credit.  I  jxjint 
out  tliat  a  meeUng  is  now  beuig  held. 
However,  the  committee  is  meetmg  rlose 
by  and  we  can  pet  here  in  a  sliort  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  it  L"^  meet- 
ing so  quietly  that  we  did  not  know  about 
it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  as.<;istant  minority  leader 

The  PRESUMING  OFFICER  Withcut 
objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  would  yield  further. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  commeiit.  I  know 
that  there  are  a  number  of  Senators  who 
;ire  anxious  to  keep  speaking  engage- 
ments tonight  and  tomorrow.  We  have 
done  our  best  to  accommodate  them  I 
would  .solicit  and  encourage  all  Senators 
who  have  amendments  to.  if  possible, 
restrain  an  oratorical  urge  tjeyond  the 
point  of  persuasion  and  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  or  not  loquacity  is  coun- 
terproductive after  a  certain  point.  If 
they  would  be  good  enough  to  accommo- 
date each  to  the  other,  we  might  enable 
some  of  our  colleagues,  including  tlie 
speaker,  to  make  a  speaking  engagement 
tonight. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  In  line 
with  the  exhortation  of  the  distinguished 
a.sslstant  majority  leader  for  Senators 
to  be  brief,  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  at 
any  length  on  this  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  Church-AUott 
amendment  is  to  reduce  from  $425  mll- 
l.on  to  $2S5  million  the  amount  author- 
ized in  the  bill  for  the  Development 
Loan  l-\ind.  Although  at  first  glance  this 
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looks  like  a  hefty  cut.  the  amendment's 
adoption  would  actually  impose  only  a 
very  modest  reduction  in  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  «is  it  is  likely  to  emerge 
from  the  Senate-House  conference, 
where  p«UBt  practice  has  been  to  split  the 
difference  between  the  Senate  and  House 
figures. 

The  House  authorization  for  the  D.L  J", 
is  $400  million  If  this  amendment  were 
adopted,  the  difference  between  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate  figures  would  be  $115 
million.  And  If,  as  I  have  every  reason 
to  anticipate,  the  general  practice  is  fol- 
lowed and  the  difference  is  split,  that 
would  mean  that  the  end  result  of  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  effect  a  modest  reduction  of  $57  5  mil- 
lion in  the  Development  Loan  Fund  The 
program  could  easily  survive  so  modest  a 
reduction. 

I  know  that  the  Development  Loan 
Fuiid  carries  with  it  certain  favorable 
connotations  For  example,  one  thinks 
of  the  funds  as  imprming  living  stand- 
ards abroad:  some  have  .said  that  this 
feature  of  tJie  aid  program  Is  the  one 
most  directly  related  to  long-term  eco- 
nomic gains. 

At  close  examination  however,  the 
program  .las  really  become  a  public  sub- 
sidy for  financing  the  export  of  Ameri- 
can goods  and  services.  Approximately 
93  percent  of  the  money  is  spent  here  m 
the  United  States  A.s  such,  it  Is  more 
accurate  to  look  upon  the  program  as  but 
another  of  the  Federal  subsidy  programs 
We  must  ask  ourselves,  then,  whether 
our  priorities  allow  us  to  continue  to  .sub- 
sidize so  much  .spending  for  export,  in 
the  light  of  the  dire  need  for  more 
spending  here  in  our  own  country. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  i.s,  in  ef- 
fect, a  soft  loan  window  for  our  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Tluough  the  DLP,  it  is 
possible  for  foreign  countries  to  obUin 
loans  Willi  which  to  purchase  American 
produced  goods  and  services  on  terms 
more  favorable  than  otherwise  available, 
better  than  any  commercial  terms,  bet- 
ter than  any  terms  directly  available 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
Through  the  DLF  .soft  window,  foreign 
coimtries  can  secure  long-term  loans, 
with  a  grace  period  of  10  years  during 
which  no  repayment  of  capiui  Ls  re- 
quired, and  at  subsidized  interest  rates 
far  below  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
US  Government. 

With  these  subsidized  loans,  purchases 
are  made  from  American  firms  Last 
year,  for  example,  .some  4.000  American 
firms  In  50  SUtcs  received  $13  billion  in 
AID  funds  for  products  supplied  as  part 
of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr,  President,  the  oft  asserted  lament 
that  our  foreign  aid  program  lacks  a  con- 
stituency in  the  United  States  is  another 
one  of  those  myths  we  hold  so  dear.  In 
fact,  aid  has  a  large  and  lively  con- 
stituency which  asserts  mtense  pressure 
on  the  Government  to  keep  these  sub- 
sidies alive  The  real  question  we  face, 
then,  is  whether  we  are  to  continue  so 
large  a  pubhc  subsidy  to  finance  the  sale 
of  American  goods  and  services  in  for- 
eign lands,  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
begin  to  cut  back  on  foreign  spending,  in 
order  to  free  more  money  to  apply  here 
CXVn 240«-Part  as 


at  home  on  problems  that  continue  to 
plague  our  own  people. 

I  recall  all  the  pious  assurances  given 
the  American  people  about  changing  pri- 
orities, about  shifting  more  of  our  re- 
sources to  the  solutloQ  of  our  own  prob- 
lems in  the  slimis  of  our  cities,  in  our 
emptying  countr>'side,  and  in  the  ghettoe. 
Tliink  of  the  money  so  desperately 
needed  to  deal  with  drug  addiction,  and 
actually  to  come  to  grips  with  reducing 
the  pollution  that  so  blights  our  own 
environment.  Yet,  In  the  face  of  all  that 
talk,  the  truth  is  that  Congress  is  in  the 
process  of  adopting  a  larger  aid  program 
this  year  than  we  have  had  in  the  past 
We  are  not  cutting  back  on  foreign 
spending  In  fact,  this  bill  represents 
nothing  more  than  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg, less  than  40  percent  of  the  total 
foreign  aid  package  this  year:  the  pro- 
gram actually  exceeds  $9  Wllion. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  increasing, 
rather  than  reducing,  the  size  of  the 
niiUtary  budget.  We  will  soon  approve 
military  appropriations  that  will  exceed 
those  at  the  height  of  our  involvement  in 
\  letnam    It  is  incredible,  but  It  is  true. 

So  I  see  the  Church-Allott  amendment 
as  a  very  modest  step,  cuttmg  back  on 
the  authorization  of  the  Developwnenl 
Loan  Fund  from  $445  million  to  $285 
million  which,  as  I  have  explained,  would 
represent  a  reduction  of  even  less,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  between  $50  million  and 
$60  million,  once  tlie  conflicting  figures 
in  the  House  and  Senate  bills  have  been 
reconciled  in  conference 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  tit  to 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr,  President.  I  am  happy  to  be 
joined  in  this  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
Mr,  Allott)  .  I  should  like  to  yield  him 
the  balance  of  tlie  time  remaining  on 
tjehailf  of  the  amendment 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr.  President.  1  am  very 
happy  to  join  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  on  this  particular 
iimendment. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  will  ac- 
complish the  following.  The  Economic 
Development  Loan  Fund  activities  level, 
excluding  Latin  America,  is  contemplated 
at  $605  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973  The  committee  authorized 
$320  million  to  be  contributed  toward 
tliLs  activity  m  each  of  those  years.  The 
moneys  currently  uncommitted  in  the  re- 
volving fund  plus  the  newly  authorized 
amount  add  up  to  the  $60.5  million  figure 
My  amendment  reduces  the  loan  level  by 
$160  million  each  year  for  fiscal  vears 
1972  and  1973.  This  will  have  the  effect 
of  cutting  back  this  "soft  loan"  acti\-ity 
by  one-fourth  during  the  next  2  years. 
In  reiteration,  out  of  a  total  "soft  loan" 
activity  of  $605  million,  my  amendment 
will  reduce  the  activity  by  one-fourth  or 
$160  million. 

Senator  Taft  s  previously  agreed  to 
amendment  which  increases  this  fund  by 
$125  million  will  not  be  aflected  by  my 
amendment  because  of  the  earmarking 
language  contained  on  page  29  of  the 
bill  as  amended  and  because  my  amend- 
ment only  reduces  the  new  total  con- 
tained In  the  bill,  which  is  |445  million, 
by  |1«0  million  down  to  $285  million. 


Why  is  It  time  to  cut  assistance  pro- 
grams? 

First,  the  unvarnished  truth  is  that  the 
Federal  budget  is  suffering  an  uncon- 
trolled case  of  elephantiasis.  Today  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  will  release 
deficit  figures  for  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1972.  They  will  show  a  deficit 
of  $7.75  billion  for  the  first  quarter.  And 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  defense 
.spending  in  the  first  quarter  was  at  a  rate 
lower  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  4  years 
If  this  rate  of  deficit  is  annualizcid,  we 
arrive  at  the  staggering  figure  of  a  $31 
billion  deficit.  This  is  a  good  day  on 
which  to  redouble  our  eSorts  to  econ- 
omize. And  thi.";  loan  program  is  just 
the  sort  of  matter  of  marginal  impor- 
tance on  which  to  begin  such  a  redou- 
bUng  of  our  efforts. 

Second,  it  is  time  to  re-reorder  our 
priorities.  Spending  for  domestic  and 
foreign  welfare  programs  has  caused  a 
serious  shortage  of  funds  for  defen.sc. 
Defense  dollars  are  getting  more  scarce 
lust  as  weapons  systems  are  becommg 
more  expensive  and  just  as  the  U.S.S.R. 
i,=  making  an  ominous  push  to  expand  its 
militarv-  supremacy. 

TTiird,  the  taxpayer  will  not — and 
would  not  have  to — put  up  with  any  more 
casual  disbursement  of  his  tax  doUars. 

Fourth,  the  taxpayer  is  especially  en- 
titled to  equal  treatment.  High  interest 
rates  are  a  special  burden  to  all  Ameri- 
cans The  taxpayer  has  lost  all  patience 
with  a  system  which  uses  his  tax  dollars 
to  make  2-percent  loans  available  to 
other  nations — w  hile  he  must  pay  inter- 
est rates  four  times  that  high. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  some  figures 
available  here,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows 

AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1971-OUTSTANOING  BAUNCE 
:in  biUiwu  si  dotlarsi 


IStt 


\m 


AHiance  for  Ptofftss (sac  ni).  I.S 
Economic  Development  Loin 

FurMlOotalXMC.  201) 4. » 

DtF<ii««r) 3,5 

DLF  (oM  j«  liquidation) 1.3 


2.4 
t.3 


&.3 

LO 


ToUl  iBnds  disbursed J18.  S 

TotsI  fund:  paiij  bKl.                                       "  ?.  4 

Fuorts  lost  l3«Cij«  ot  eiichanje  r«t»  dittertntiij.. 1.0 

Colieciec  111  inieieii    2,  g 

Wonf)  oulstatiCinj ] 15.0 

Note  C«.'ol  the  $15,000,000,000  in  loensoutsUiwJing  $1,900.- 
000, OOC  t't  dw  n<iueni  ttii?  i"  a  13  Percent  detnttniener  r»fe. 
Ti>«  Jl.»Or,CJOC,0Oe  hgure  was  arrived  at  ir  tl>«  tclicwi!^ 
meir.oa 

I    Delinquenty  ' »1,  21«  056  b«3,  29 

li    Rescheduled  loans 467,130,501,43 

HI,  Loans  in  the  process  o(  resdrad- 

ulmj     2(6,  267,  »45.  OS 

IV    Loans  written  ofl 5,552,589.14 


Tot*l 

.it  oitns  oul  0*  1906. 


1.»^007,61Il9I 


Mr  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  they  show 
the  ftmds  allotted  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — which  tWs  amendment  does 
not  toiKh — and  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  Everyone  will  recall   of 
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course,  that  tn  1958  the  Congress  passed 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  Act,  and  it 
was  passed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
trying  to  Ket  away  from  the  free  grants 
which  had  been  given  to  foreign  nations 
prior  to  that  time. 

With  respect  to  the  totals  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Loan  Fund,  the 
amount  has  risen  from  $4.8  billion  in 
1968  to  $6  3  bilUon  in  1971. 

The  total  funds  disbursed  from  the 
time  it  started  until  now  Is  $18  5  billion. 

Of  that  total,  the  only  funds  that  have 
been  paid  back  are  $2.4  billion  since  it 
started  So  out  of  the  $18.5  bUlion  of  these 
soft  loan  funds,  only  $2.4  billion  have 
been  returned. 

The  funds  which  have  been  lost  be- 
cause of  the  exchange  rate  differential 
equal  $1  billion.  So  that  also  represents 
a  less. 

The  total  moneys  outstanding  now, 
after  13  years,  constitute  $15  billion  Of 
llie  $15  billion  in  loans  outstanding,  $1.9 
billion  are  delinquent,  which  is  a  a  13- 
percent  delmquency  rate  The  $1.9  billion 
fiiiure  was  arrived  at  in  the  followmg 
method 

The  table  sets  out  the  method  which 
was  used,  which  wiU  be  included  In  the 
lable  which  I  have  put  in  the  Record. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this,  and 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  GAO  is  in- 
terested  tn   this  matter. 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
what  we  have  done  in  this  area  can  be 
found  in  its  report  as  of  June  30,  1971. 
under  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, which  has  a  reference  to 
the  Bataan  F>ulp  and  Paper  Mills.  Inc  . 
in  the  Philippines.  A  loan  was  made  in 
1959  In  1959  the  original  loan  was  $5  3 
million  principal  All  that  has  been  col- 
lected on  that  1.S  $373,000  in  Interest.  We 
have,  in  addition,  forgotten  interest  of 
$2,119,558  15  Out  of  the  total  of  $3.1  mil- 
lion paid  back,  atwut  $2.3  million  was 
paid  back  in  cumulative  preferred  stock. 

So  on  tills  one  loan  of  $5.3  million,  we 
received  $373  000  m  interest  We  received 
no  payments  in  c;\sh  upon  the  principal. 
We  have  forgotten  in  interest  $2.1195 
million.  In  addition,  we  have  taken  a  pay- 
ment in  preferred  .stock  from  this  com- 
pany of  $2  3  million 

This  is  knowTi  as  a  soft  loan  The  ques- 
tion IS,  How  soft  are  we  going  to  get?  I 
look  at  these  loan  funds,  on  which  there 
will  be  low  interest  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  think  about  the  many  people  in  Amer- 
ica and  how  they  struggle  to  pay  their 
taxes  I  have  liad  innumerable  contacts 
wTth  foreign  people,  representatives  of 
foreign  govemment-s.  representatives  of 
[>arliaments.  ambassadors,  and  .so  forth. 
but  I  must  confesis  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand, in  thLs  day  of  big  deficits  in  this 
country,  when  the  deficits  are  contribut- 
ing every  day  to  inflation,  how  we  can 
jusufy  any  more  the  particular  program 
we  are  distusslng  here 

How  can  we  say  to  a  man  in  Colorado 
or  Indiana  or  Florida,  or  any  place  else. 

My  friend  you  may  have  to  pay  9  or  9  5 
percent  on  the  mortgage  on  your  home, 
if  you  want  to  buy  am.  if  you  can,  but 
we  are  lending  the  money  to  foreign 
countries  under  soft  loan6  and  they  set 
It  at  2  ijercent  They  get  10  years  of  for- 
giveness  on   any   payment   before   they 


have  to  make  any  payment  at  all.  and 
the  loan  will  run  for  40  years.  After  10 
years  it  comes  up  to  3  percent,  which  is 
one-third  of  what  you  are  paying."  How 
can  we  stand  on  the  floor  and  contend 
that,  with  our  changed  financial  and  fis- 
cal situation  in  this  coimtry.  this  is  justi- 
fied any  longer? 

There  are  many  more  factors  involved. 
We  have  lost  3  million  families  of  young 
l>eople  trying  to  get  started  on  the  farms 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Loan  Board.  They  have  to  pay  8.6  per- 
cent on  operating  loans,  which  is  three 
times  what  we  are  lending  the  money  to 
foreign  people  for  luider  the  foreign  loan 
program,  while  loans  to  farmers  in  this 
country  must  be  paid  at  a  cost  of  7.5  to 
8  percent  Is  it  not  about  time  that  we 
started  Uking  a  look  at  tlie  need.s  and 
problem  of  these  people? 

Interest  rates  on  home  loans  are 
down  to  7.5  to  8  percent,  but  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  in 
the  last  3.  4.  or  5  years  have  paid  as 
hJKh  as  9.5  percent  for  first  mortgage 
loans  in  order  to  build  homes  or  pur- 
chase them. 

I  think  thLs  pretty  well  teUs  my  story, 
Mr  President.  This  proposal  does  not 
butcher  the  DLF  loan  fund.  but.  while 
u  cuts  the  present  appropriation  and 
the  appropriation  for  next  year  in  half. 
the  net  effect  of  it  is  to  actually  reduce 
the  operations  of  last  year  by  25  per- 
cent, in  round  flgures. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  ask 
for  a  correction.'  It  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  that  the  amendment  now 
read.s.  'Strike  out  the  amount  of  $425,- 

000.000  •• 

Mr  ALLOTT.  That  should  be  $445 
million. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Yes.  The  prop>er  figure 
should  be  $445,000,000  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  modified 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  t)e  so  modified.  Who 
yields  time' 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  a  parlla- 
mentarv  inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  .state  it 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Who  has  the  time  In 
opposition'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Arkan.sas  has  the  time 
in  oppos.tion 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  from  the  time  In 
opp>osition. 

It  is  absolutely  amazing  to  me  that 
the  United  States  has  now  come  to  the 
point  where  an  attempt  l.s  made  liter- 
ally to  dLsmember  the  Development 
Loan  program  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, which  has  gone  on  since  1948.  to 
my  knowledge,  because  I  have  person- 
ally participated  since  then  and  there 
Ls  not  a  sou!  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  defend  it — not  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  not  the  ranking  minority  member. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
ForeiKn  Relations,  and  I  am  going  to 
defend  i:,  but  it  is  unbelievable  to  me 
that   we  have  gotten   to  this  pass. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Seniktor  yield? 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Not  yet.  When  I  have 
finished  my  thought,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

The  vote  is  going  to  be  juxtaposed  to 
the  vote  just  taken  by  which,  just  like 
that,  we  punched  in  $90  million  for  mil- 
itary operations  in  Cambodia,  and  we 
lay  this  cut  of  60  percent — that  is  what 
they  are  cutting:  they  are  cutting  the 
heart  completely  out  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  and  we  wUl  find  out 
in  a  minute  who  is  getting  it.  Some 
of  these  bloated  rich  are  getting  it;  we 
will  find  out  who  they  are. 

I  have  sat  for  22  years  and  heard  about 
Greek  drivers  of  hearses  in  tuxedos  as  a 
reason  why  we  should  not  engage  in  a 
foreign  aid  program,  and  lots  of  other 
things  of  the  same  size — the  sewage 
problems  in  Arkansas  or  some  other 
place,  and  the  narcotics  problem  and 
other  unbelievably  towering  problems  hi 
New  York. 

Yet.  when  the  votes  are  counted  for 
foreign  aid.  they  come  through  every 
time  Why?  Be<ause  the  American  peo- 
ple have  more  .sense  than  to  believe  that 
they  can  live  in  a  world  where  they  are 
relatively  well  ofT— that  i.s  all  you  can 
.say—  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
on  its  knees.  Yet  we  are  going  to  be  the 
preat  moralists;  we  are  not  going  to  add 
to  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  by  an  additional  $160  mil- 
lion here,  when  we  are  already  spending 
a  budget  of  over  $220  billion,  and  spend- 
ing, of  that,  over  $70  biUlon  for  war.  It 
is  absolutely  unbelievable  This  $70  bil- 
lion represents  the  bloated  rich  and  if  we 
allow  the  gap  between  the  have  and  have- 
not  nations  to  widen,  this  grass  figure 
may  double. 

I  vield  to  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  just 
want«d  him  to  know  that  my  presence  m 
the  Chamber  at  this  particular  moment 
was  to  let  this  body  know  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  know  that  he  is  not 
alone  I  believe  that  the  development  loan 
fimd  is  necessary.  I  think  it  is  a  distinct 
contribution  to  all  we  say  we  aspire  to  in 
this  country,  namely,  peace.  I  am  re- 
minded of  what  Pope  Paul  had  to  say  a 
few  years  ago.  when  he  said  the  new- 
name  for  peace  is  development  Or.  to  put 
it  conversely,  development  is  the  new 
name  for  peace, 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  overextended 
ourselves  in  this  area  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
tlie  Pearson  report  on  world  development 
and  the  amount  of  assistance  given  by 
respective  countries  Indicates  that  our 
;)ercentage  of  gross  national  product  and 
our  t)ercenlage  of  budget  going  to  devel- 
opment purposes  on  the  international 
.s<-ene  Is  smaller  now  than  it  has  ever 
i^een.  far  below  what  it  was  in  more 
difflcult  days,  and  surely  far  below  wliat 
is  needed. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  New- 
York.  I  think  that  his  position  is  sound 
and  his  vision  on  this  matter,  as  well  as 
many  others,  is  just  what  this  coimtry 
needls  I  support  his  argument,  and  shall 
surely  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
appreciate  his  support. 

Mr  President,  Just  to  demonstrate 
what  I  mean  about  the  60-percent  cut. 
tiie   request  of  the  administration  was 
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for  $400  million.  Let  us  lay  aside  this 
]X)pulation  control  proposition,  which 
was  added  on.  Our  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  reported  it  out  at  $320 
million,  which  is  a  20-percent  cut.  be- 
cause we  recognized  that  in  this  day  and 
age  and  given  the  President's  remarks  re- 
cutting  foreign  aid  by  10  percent  we  had 
better  make  some  kind  of  decent  cut,  or 
we  would  be  hit  with  much  worse  on  the 
floor. 

Now  here  we  are.  hit  with  the  worst, 
to  wit,  the  cut  dowii  to  $160  million, 
which  is  50  percent  of  what  tlie  com- 
mittee allowed  after  cutting  it  20  per- 
cent. So  overall,  it  is  a  60-percent  reduc- 
tion from  what  the  administration  asked 
for — it  is  Bdso  a  $240  miUion  cut  from 
the  Hou.se  approved  figure. 

A  good  share  of  it  goes  to  India  We 
just  gave  India  $250  million  for  Paki- 
stani relief,  because  we  are  so  wc.rnfd 
about  her  economic  condition  ;i.s  the 
democratic  linchpin  of  the  Efi.st  against 
Commimist  Chma.  They  are  the  p<»ople 
w-ho  are  going  to  be  hit  the  hardest  by 
this  cut  and  will  any  one  deny  that  the 
economic  condition  of  India  is  a  most 
important  factor  m  determining  w  hether 
there  will  be  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  And   a  war   is   tlireatenuig. 

After  that,  let  us  see  what  other 
bloated  aristocrats  are  going  to  .share  in 
this  money.  After  India  comes  Pakistan, 
which  is  a  very  poor  nation,  after  havmg 
terrible  trouble,  which  we  are  not  anxi- 
ous to  see  driven  to  the  wall,  lest  we  have 
an  even  more  barbaric  foreign  situation 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  mjself  2  addi- 
tional minutes  An  even  more  barbaric 
foreign  situation  regardmg  East  Paki- 
stan. 

The  next  one  after  that  is  Turkey. 
where  we  have,  again,  a  very  delicate 
situaUon  for  the  free  world,  probably 
the  toughest  nation  on  the  borders  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  we  have  always 
depended  on  very  strongly  for  tlie  se- 
curity of  the  Mediterranetm  and  for  the 
security  of  Uie  southern  flank  of  NATO. 
Yet  many  who  support  the  military  as- 
sistance programs  for  Greece  and  other 
nations  as  beuig  vital  to  NATO,  will  help 
undermine  the  economic  foundations  of 
Turkey— another  vital  N.ATO  ally. 
Then  follows  Indonesia,  then  Africa. 
In  all  of  Uiese  places.  Mr  President, 
the  situation  is  all  relative,  in  this  hght: 
Surely,  our  people  have  tlieir  troubles, 
we  all  know  that;  1  do  and  everyone  else 
here  does.  But  when  you  compare  our 
per  capita  income  per  year  of  $2,300. 
$2,400.  or  $2,700.  whatever  the  particu- 
lar figure  IS  now,  with  the  $90  in  India, 
the  $110  ui  Pakistan,  or  the  $112  in  In- 
donesia, you  get  some  concept  of  why 
you  cannot  occupy  a  good  house  on  an 
extremely  poor  street  and  exercise  this 
lund  of  parsimon>'. 

W'e  have  cut  and  cut  and  cut  tliis  de- 
velopment loan  figure,  which  is  the  only 
malleable  fund  that  AID  really  has,  that 
AID  can  work  wltli  in  order  to  stimulate 
action.  Interest,  and  InitlaUve  in  the  re- 
cipient coimtries.  'We  have  cut  it  and  cut 
it,  like  the  Scotchman  hla  horse,  and  now 
*e  are  about  to  kill  It  Mr.  President.  It 
Just  does  not  make  any  sense,  consider- 
ing what  Is  at  stake  In  the  world,  con- 


sidering what  we  spend  on  the  other 
-side  of  the  equation  for  war  and  mlLtary 
armament,  and  considering  the  worlds 
needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator'.s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.   JAVrr.s.   I  yield  myself   2  more 
minutes. 

One  further  point:  The  Uriited  States 
IS  now  11th  OTi  the  list  of  nations  of  the 
world  which  are  givers  of  aid.  and  12th 
in  terms  of  the  aid  which  it  gives.  We  are 
not  at  all  leading  the  parade.  We  are  not 
the  big.  rich,  profligate  Uncle  Samuel, 
.scattering  our  dollars  all  over  the  land- 
.scape.  Mr.  President,  with  all  respect  to 
my  colleagues,  who  sponsor  tliis  proposal 
in  the  utmo.srt  pood  faith,  and  the  argu- 
ments they  make,  it  is  demeaning  for  the 
United  States,  at  this  stage  In  our  na- 
tional life  and  In  the  hfe  of  all  mankind, 
two-thirds  of  which  is  literally  bep;gared. 
to  cut  not  to  the  bone  but  just  completely 
into  the  bone  You  can  forget  about  the 
development  loan  fund  on  thus  basis:  you 
.simply  cannot  stretch  it  to  mean  any- 
thing to  anyone 

The  committee  it  seems  to  me.  bv  a 
heavy  majority,  has  already  gone  the 
route  that  needs  to  be  gone  in  cuttiup  it 
20  percent,  down  to  $320  mUUon.  and. 
considering  the  recipients,  it  would  be  a 
grave  di.sservice  to  our  country  if  we  made 
this  really  meat-ax  cut  of  60  percent.  Mr 
President,  in  thu;  development  loan  fund 
The  PRESIDING  OFIICER  Who 
yields  time? 


(^ONTINGENT  ORDER  FOR  AD- 
JOURNMENT UNTIL  9  AM  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  if  the  Senate 
does  not  complete  the  pending  business 
tonight,  it  come  in  at  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
inoiTiing 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  9910  >  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Four  min- 
utes to  the  pro[>onents,  and  21  minutes 
to  the  opponent* 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  if  the 
opponents  are  ready  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  their  time,  we  will  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  ours. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  know 
of  no  other  Senator  who  desires  recog- 
nition. If  there  be  none,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  ALIXiTT  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  ajid  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr  ST4r- 
roRD  > .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ootorado 
I  Mr  ALLOTT  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  iMr  Chukch  > .  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  l)een  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  B'TRD  of  'West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimrc  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr  Ba-ithp.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr  Eacleton  - .  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  EllenderV  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  'Mr  Gamerell'.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  'Mr  Hartki>.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  Mr  Inoltyxi,  the  Senator 
from  WMhington  iMr.  Jacksom  i  the 
Senator  from  Massachu.setts  <Mr  Ken- 
nedy I ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  ( Mr. 
McGee>  .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
•Mr.  Mc<]rOVERN' .  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie*  are  neces.sarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Mr    McGovERN'    would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voi.np.  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu.setts 
'  Mr.  Kenkedt  >    would  vote  "nay" 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana 'Mr.  ELtLNDERi  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  'Mr.  Jack- 
son) . 

U  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Ix)uisiana  would  vote  yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  '-nav  " 
Mr.  GRIFFIN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamjjshire  'Mr 
Cotton',  the  Senators  from  Nebraska 
'Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska).  the  Sena- 
tor from  .\nzona  '  Mr  Goldwates  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Idaiio  'Mr  Jordan'  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  ■  Mr  Miller  '  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  '  Mr  Taft  ' .  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr  Tower  -  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Sout!-.  Dakota  'Mr. 
Mundt  '  is  absent  because  of  illness 

The  Senator  from  Soutli  Carolina  'Mr. 
THURMOND'  IS  absent  on  official  business 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
f:-om  Nebraska  'Mr  Cl^tis  and  Mr. 
Hrtska),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr  Tower'  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  thLs  vote  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  'Mr  THtjRMONDt  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr  Taet  ' .  II 
present  and  votmg.  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  ■nay  " 

Tlie  result  was  announced-^  yeas  44, 
nays  35.  as  follows: 

(No,  281   Leg  1 
TEAS — 44 


Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Benlsen 

Bible 

Bnik 

Bu  k>y 

Btirtlick 

Byrd.  V*. 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

C^annon 

Churcli 

CdoJl 

D-jle 

Dominlck 


Alien 

Ba*rr 

BnOl 

BelliBoa 

Beuiiell 

BOKKS 

Brook* 

C\x>prr 
Cimriiton 

Fong 


Kastland 

Krrln 

F&nnln 

Ful  bright 

OrrnT*! 

Giimey 

Hsi.sei. 

HoUutgs 

^iXUMli.  N.C. 

Long 

McClellan 

Mclniyre 

Men  toys 

NATS-35 

GrltEn 
Harris 
H&rt 

HughM 

ffximphrey 

Jsvtta 


Pmckwood 

Pasiore 

Proxuure 

Randolph 

Both 

Saibe 

Sn;i;.r. 

StaSord 

Stevens 
Symlnrton 
T&lnuulcc 
Weicker 

Young 


F"earaon 
FMI 

aibMoff 

Schvcllrr 

Scott 


Mathlaa 
MoodBto 
Moa* 

Nflson 


St«T«Baofi 

W'L.  llama 
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Bayh 

Cottoa 

Curtis 

Eagleton 

EUender 

Oambrell 

Ooldwater 
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NOT    VOTINt". 
Hartke 

Inuuye 
Jacka<:>n 
Jordan.  Idaho 
Kenne<iy 
McOfe 


3. 

McGovem 

M:Uer 

Mundl 

Muskie 

In  ft 

Ih'.irfi.oiid 

T'.wi-r 


So  the  Church-Allotl  amendmeiU  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President.  I  move 
tliat  the  vote  by  wluch  the  anieiKliiienl 
wvus  agreed  to  be  recon.sidered 

Mr  MANSI•^ELD  Mr.  President.  1 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  u>  hty  on  the  table  \Aas 
agreed  to 

.^.vr^  NlJlII  .'.  I     N.>      5;.  .i 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr  President,  I  caLl  up 
my  amendment  and  a.sk  that  it  be  .stated 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFU'F.H  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The   [emulative  cleric   read  as  follows: 

Ou  paKe  51.  Ttrike  out  Une  9  and  Insert 
lu  lieu  ifiereol  the  following  . 

"UMTTATIONS    OK    USSS    OF    FTJNDS" 

On  page  51.  Une  13.  strike  out  "section" 
stud  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sections". 

On  page  52.  Une  4.  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marK.s 

On  page  5 J  (between  lines  4  and  6.  Insert 
the  foi:   *-\-.)i 

"Sri  '■  )ii  iM!!ArioNs  ON  AvAiLABiLrrT  or 
F-  N-t's  !  r«:^:>i      Ko«EicN      Covtrmiws. — 

N.tie  !  '.he-  !  iisl.^  appropriated  to  carry  out 
th«  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  made 
available  to  any  foreign  country  which  the 
Preslden-  deterrniiiM  fi.i.'*  f-iUed  to  support 
acuveiy  Uie  pr,.v,.si<,r..s  :  .f  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  relative  to  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  " 

Mr    MANriFItXD    Mr.  President,  will 
11, e  Stniator  from  Tennessee  yield? 
Mr    BKCK'K    I   am  liappy  to  yield  to 

li.e  Senator  from  Montana. 

.Mr  MANriFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tenne&.see  ui  laying  dov,n  his 
ameiidmenl  u  to  have  some  [^ending  bus- 
i;ie.sK  available  at  about  the  hour  of  4 
o'('lc>ck 

To  reiJ^at  the  uiianimou.scnn.senl 
agreement,  the  dislingvu^hed  Senator 
from  Idalio  'Mr  CmRrH-  has  i>ermi.s- 
,-.;on  of  the  Senate  to  proceed  now  for 
not  to  excpe<l  1  hour,  with  the  time  to 
emu-   out  of   tlie   time  on   the   bil'. 

The  PRtSlDINf,  OFFICER  Mr 
BfcALi  Under      the      previous      order 

liie  di.-tuiKuishtxl  Senator  from  Idaho 
"Mr  Chcr  H  is  now  recognized  for  1 
hour. 


FAR EW ELI.  TO  FOREIGN  AID: 
A  LIBERAL  TAKF^  LEAVE 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President  we  stand 
ill  iriis  year  1971  at  the  end  of  one  decade 
of  disiUuiiion.  with  no  good  rea-son  to  be- 
lieve tliat  we  are  not  now  embarked  upon 
another  Ten  years  ago.  the  leaders  of 
lue  United  States  -and  Uj  a  lesser  degree 
the  Amenran  pecjple — were  filled  with 
7j^-dl  about  their  global  goaLs  With  su- 
preme confidence  both  in  our  power  and 
rapacity  to  make  wtse  and  effettive  use 
(if  It,  we  proclaimed  the  dawning  of  a  new 
era  in  which  America  would  preserve 
world  peace,  stem  communism  and  lead 
ttie  lmpovert«he<l  m&sces  of  mankind 
through  the  magic  point  of  •takeoff '  into 


a  decade  of  development."  To  bring 
these  glories  to  pass — so  we  allowed  our- 
selves to  believe — we  had  only  to  recog- 
nize tlie  s.mple.  central  fact  which  Prof 
Walt  Rost-ow  assured  us  would  bring  vic- 
tory in  V.etnam  and  success  in  all  our 
other  for^'ign  enterprises,  "the  simple 
fact  that  we  are  the  greatest  power  in 
the  world— if  we  behave  hke  it  " 

Looking  back  on  the  sixties,  no  one  can 
deny  that  we  were  indeed  "the  greatest 
power  in  -he  world"  and  that  we  surely 
did  'behave  like  it"-  if  throwing  our 
might  and  money  around  is  the  correct 
measure  of  "behaving  like  it."  Nonethe- 
less, we  not  only  failed  U)  arconipU.sh 
what  we  .set  out  to  accomplish  10  years 
ago;  we  have  been  thrown  for  losses 
acro.ss  the  board:  In  the  name  of  pre- 
serving ptace,  we  have  waged  an  endless 
war;  in  the  gui.se  of  .serving  as  sentinel 
for  the  "free  world."  we  have  si-iK>d  wau  h 
wlule  free  governmenUs  gave  way  to  mili- 
Ury  dictatorship  in  country  after  coun- 
try, from  one  end  of  our  vast  hegemony 
to  the  other  Today,  confidence  m  Ameri- 
can leadership  abroad  ls  as  gravely 
sliaken  as  is  confidence  in  the  American 
dollar.  Aj^  for  the  "decade  of  develop- 
ment." 10  years  of  America  foreign  aid 
spread  far  and  wide,  not  only  has  failed 
to  narrow  the  gap  between  rich  nations 
and  poor;  the  gap  between  the  small, 
wealthy  elites  and  the  impoverished 
masses  in  most  underdeveloped  lands  has 
also  widened. 

Against  tlus  backdrop  of  general  fail- 
ure, the  Senate  is  again  being  asked  to 
authorize  yet  another  year  of  foreign  aid. 
as  usual.  For  fiscal  year  1972  President 
Nixon  has  asked  for  a  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization of  more  than  $3  5  billion  as 
compared  with  $3  1  billion  ajipropnated 
last  year  which  included  $.'>00  million 
added  on  for  Lsrael.  Clearly,  ttie  admin- 
istration seeks  not  jast  to  sustain  but  to 
increase,  the  level  of  spending 

The  annual  foreign  aid  auti.ori/ation 
bin.  however,  is  no  more  than  the  visible 
tip  of  the  iceberg  It  constitutes  onlv 
about  lw3-f^ftlis  of  a  total  foreign  aid 
program  of  over  $9  billion  proposed  for 
this  fl.sca.  year  by  the  executive  brancii 

The  magnitude  of  the  foreit^n  aid  pro- 
gram can  be  better  grasped  bv  projecting 
it.s  cost.s  over  the  period  of  the  next  5 
years  Calculatim;  the.se  costs  on  a  con- 
servative ba.sis,  e>timat!iu;  on  a  projec- 
tion of  existing,  not  hypothetical,  spend- 
ing leveLs  the  stafT  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relalion.s  Committee  forecasts  that  for- 
eign a.sslstance  for  the  5-ye:ir  [)eriod. 
fiscal  years  197?  77  will  exceed  $50  bil- 
lion l>e.ss  than  half  of  the  5-year  total 
will  re.sult  from  programs  authorized  in 
the  regular  foreign  assistance  and  mili- 
tarv  credit  .sales  bills  Thirteen  billion 
dollars  will  be  attributable  to  program.s 
now  funded  through  the  defen.se  appro- 
priation bill,  and  the  Public  Law  480 
program  will  ace  unt  for  an  additional  $7 
billion. 

Staggering'  as  these  totals  .seem.  It  Is 
probable  that  they  fall  short  of  the  mark 
In  calcu-atlng  the  estimates,  the  com- 
mittee staff  UAed  only  the  most  reliable 
and  restrictive  of  available  guidelines. 
For  example 

First    Elegional  and  country  economic 


aid  estimates  were  based  on  the  projec- 
tion of  the  average  of  the  programs  for 
fiscal  years  1970.  1971,  and  tlie  amount 
requested  for  fiscal  year   1972 

Second  Regional  and  country  mihtaiy 
aid  and  credit  sales  estimates  were  based 
tm  the  average  of  the  program  for  fiscal 
year  1971  and  that  planned  for  fisi  al 
year  1972.  except  in  the  ca.se  of  coun- 
tries such  a.s  Korea  and  Cambodia,  where 
,->l>e^-ial  circiim.staiices  apply,  or  in  the 
ciises  of  Africa  and  Latin  .^merlca  where 
lUKhcr  ceilings  are  now  being  pro^Kised. 
Third  An  inflatUKi  factor  of  only  3  5 
I'erient  wa.s  u,scd  to  calculate  projec- 
tions for  all  programs  except  those  for 
hip  loans  and  excess  defen.se  articles. 
.Uuch  were  calculated  at  one-third  of 
acquisition  cast. 

Pourtli  It  was  assumed  that  programs 
related  to  the  Vietnam  war  will  continue 
at  the  fiscal  year  1972  level  on  the  theory 
that  if  the  shooting  war  stops,  there 
1^  liAelv  to  be  a  corresponding  increase 
i:-.  econuri.ic  aid  for  reconstruction  pur- 
p,it-,r.-,  and  t;.e  total  U.S.  a-ssistance  will 
not  decline. 

t^.fth  Contributions  to  International 
lending  organizations  v^ere  based  on  a 
continuation  of  present  levels  or  sched- 
uled contributions  without  accoimting 
for  the  impact  of  inflation 

Sixth.  No  costs  were  included  for  a 
possible  residual  military  a.ssistance  ad- 
vLsory  group  in  Vietnam 

The  5-year  projection  probably  falls 
short  in  still  other  ways  It  is  inuxJ.ssible 
to  estimate  with  any  precision  the  future 
size  of  certain  programs,  such  as  that  for 
the  distribution  of  exces.s  defen.se  ar- 
ticles. As  the  war  m  Vietnam  continues 
to  wind  down  and  our  Armed  Forces  are 
restructured,  the  quantity  of  excess 
weapon-s  and  war  materials  i.^  Unind  to 
increase  way  above  the  $660  million 
jilanned  for  distribution  outside  Viet- 
nam this  year  The  prcxligious  turnover 
uf  military  eqiupment  to  the  Vietnamese 
;ust  does  not  show  up  on  the  bcK3ks,  nor 
tloes  the  value  of  American  ba.ses  being 
transferred  to  them  Furthermore,  the 
number  of  shipjs  available  for  giving  or 
lending  to  foreign  countries  is  also  likely 
to  increa.se  substAniially  as  our  Navy's 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  war  dimin- 
i.^hes  and  its  mod"rnizatio:i  pro»,'rain 
expands 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  staff  pro- 
jection of  the  cost  of  foreign  aid  to  the 
United  States  for  the  next  5  years,  which 
toUls  $51,024,050,000,  is  probably  too 
low  That,  in  lUself,  rhould  give  us  pause 
No  Senator  should  vote  to  approve  this 
V ear's  authorization  bill,  without  looking 
ahead  Per;:>etuating  foreign  aid  through 
tins  annual  ritual  is  a  salami-.sliclng  tac- 
tic Only  by  .studying  the  projections 
over  the  next  5  years,  is  it  possible  to 
appreciate  what  a  tremendous  outlay  of 
this  country's  financial  resources  is  ac- 
tually entailed  Accordingly.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  committee  staff 
charts,  showing  requested  totals  of  for- 
eign aid  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  esti- 
mated levels  for  the  next  5  years,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  t^  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Es|im»te 

!i«.ai  yea' 
197? 


E-S!im»tt 

liscs,  veat 
1973  77 


Economic: 

1.  U,S  conir.hu'ions  to  iotorMtionsI  fiMDcUl  iiitt)tirtioM:> 
(t)  Inleinjiionil  DlV«l0(MIMnt  AngcMUo* 

(b)  intfr  Acrenc»n  Oevelopmwrt  Bank 

(c)  Asian  Development  Bank 

(d)  African  Development  Bank 


320,000 
575,000 

60,000 
15,000 


1.600,000 
2  300,000 

240,  m 

15.  wo 


Total  US   contributions  

2.  Etport-linpoft    Bank     Mng-letm    loans    lo    develaptn( 


970,000 
< 501. 100 


4,155,000 
>  3,  060. 600 


ToUleconomK 1,471,100  7,215.600 


taalifwr 


tall  year 
1973-77 


Military- 

1.  Public  Law  4S0  grants  tor  dtttOM  purposes 

2.  MAA&'s.  Mfigfoups^expe«»t$  patd  out  of  OOL  Duogei 

(exciuflng  Vietnam,  Tfiaiiand  »n6  Laos) „_ 

3.  Internationa   m-lita'v  tieaiQua'te;;  "rr""" 

4    NATO  intiasturrture 


69?  60r 


«  4.x 

,-'t  m 

r  i.(: 

.8f  4!X 

21.  OOC 

.:>o  oot 

Tota   miliUry., 


214.400 


Total    other  loraifn  tssiiUnce  protramt.. 

Estitrates  from  regional  diatt "III! 

GraiKl  total— toreign  assisUnct 9,276,245 


1,6(5,400 
7. 590, 845 


t2  '^i    Otx 


51, 024,  050 


'Except  where  nojad  programs  are  projected  on  the  bisis  of  the  fittal  year  1972  esUmaie,  pk 


'txcepi 

en  inflation  (Ktor  ol  ippfoiirrately  3  5  percent. 

•  RepresentJ  a  continuation  lorwsro  o*  t-'ewni  levels  or  scheduler!  contributions;  does  not 
include  an  inflation  factor. 


M%8  7C  average. 
•  fiscal  year  1971. 


ESTIMATED  tEVEtS  OF  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE,  FISCAt  YEARS    1973-771 
lln  thOHunds  o(  dollars' 


Military  programs 


Gran,  military  asstitaace 


Ecammic  programs 


AH)  pragrann 


Foreign  military 
credit  sales 


MAP 


F»ce5J  defense 

aHicies 


Ship  loms  lundi 


arv  Aic 
ed  by 


East  Asia  and  Pacific— Regional 

Selected  countries: 

Koree 

Cambodia „_... 

Indoneua 

Thailand 

Republic  of  ChiM l.'. 

Vietnam 

Near  East  and  South  Asia— Regional 

Selected  countries: 

la^ta 


Tartiar 

Europe — Ragtonel 

Africa— Regional^ 

Selected  coumnea: 

Ethiopia  .   

Nigeria 

latin  America — Regional. 
Selected  countries: 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Columbia 


$423,000 
90,000 


42.000 
246,000 

1,  abo'.  000 

30.000  . 
3IS.000 


195,000 


ODD        Total  military 


Oeve'  iprre"' 
ass, 5ta  rice 


Svpportiag 
asBstance 


671.000 

150.000 
195.000 


13,096,000 

1,400,000 

1, 200. 000 

150.000 

■"i2s.«6' 

"978;"obb 

■"126.660 

583.800 
50.000 
92,500 

60,100 

56.666  ' 

4.000  . 
4,500  . 
5,000  . 


{525.000 

250,000 
55,000 
50,000 
50,000 

264.000 

452!  066 


210,000 

292,000 

It.  000 

12,500 

4,000  . 

'25,666" 


J15,250 

"25;b66'.' 


$13, 380.  000 
4«(,000 

m.m 

""w,'69«,"666 


$17, 439, 250 


5,200  .. 
10.000  .. 
10.000.. 


2,228,000 

1, 255. 000 

200,000 

356,000 

636.000 

10, 69*.  000 

3,255,000 

30,000 

650.200 

8SS.800 

78,000 

300,000 

4.000 


Summary— All  programs. 


64,100 

750,066" 

154.000 

200,700 

5.000 


$2.  358,  000 
216.000 
«56.«i9" 

2.340,000^ 
1,276,200  . 

310.800  ! 

861.600 

91.800  . 
152,800  . 
2.311.200 


443.  COS 
465.000 


K  188. 000 


660,  OOC 
"240.000 

"3^390  006 


99,600 


21,000 


3.089.000 


4.266,500 


1,032.500 


54,250 


13. 380. 000 


21,822,250 


7,  870. 800 


1  Inflation  tKtor  at  3.5  percent  used  to  calculate  projections  for  all  programs  except  those  fo 
ship  loans  and  excess  defense  articles. 


4.308.600 


10?,  ?,    '^**'  program  for  fiscal  yaan  197f^-72  asad  to  piojaet  aeaoaaic  prorams;  hsca'  year 
1971  72  used  as  base  lor  proiecbng  mrirtary  prorams  ia  most  caaai.  It  is  asswned  that  Vietnam 

war  routed  programs  will  continue  at  Ratal  yaar  1972  rate.  Dees  net  inchide  US  contributions  to 

interna'iona   hi^ricia:  institutions. 


ESTIMATED  lEVEtS  OF  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE    FISCAL  YEARS  1973  77' 
(In  thousands  ot  dollars! 


Eeommic  programs 


Talai 


AID  programs 


Other  economic  progiams 


Contingency 
lund 


ToUl  AID 
programs 


Peace 
Corps 


Pubiw  Law 
480 


test  A  sia  and  PkiFic    Regional 

Selected  countries; 

Korea. 

Cambodia 

Indonesia 

Thailand . 

Republic  o(  China 

Vietnam  

Near  East  and  South  Asia-RegionaLl"" 
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Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  a  perusal 
of  these  charts  will  reveal  that  foreign 
aid.  In  all  ila  forms,  is  costing  the  United 
States  approximately  $10  billion  a  year. 
This  country  simply  cannot  afford  to  sus- 
tain such  an  outlay  out  of  habit,  especial- 
ly when  in  terms  of  its  stated  objec- 
tives— the  containment  of  communisju. 
the  promotion  of  economic  development, 
and  the  advancement  of  freedom — the 
program  is  on  tlie  whole  a  proven  failure, 
whose  terminaUon  is  warranted  on  these 
empirical  grounds  alone 

It  seems  Important,  however,  if  we  are 
to  learn  something  from  the  experience. 
to  consider  why  our  aid  programs  have 
failed  to  achieve  tlieir  objectives  and 
whether,  indeed,  these  objectives  were 
sound  to  begin  with  The  technicalities 
have  been  examined  and  reexamined; 
every  few  year.s  a  new  commission  con- 
ducts a  new  study  resulting  in  a  new  re- 
port and  a  new  recommendation  for  a 
new  reorganization — and  nothing  else. 
Never  yet  have  we  considered  in  full 
measure  the  possibility  tliat  the  failiu-e 
of  aid  is  not  techiucal  and  administrative 
but  conceptual  and  political,  and  that  It 
can  only  be  under.stood  as  an  aspect  of 
the  larger  failure  of  American  foreign 
policy  over  the  last  decade  If  that  is  the 
case,  as  I  have  come  to  believe,  it  is  futile 
to  continue  reevaluating  and  reorganiz- 
ing the  aid  program  Even  the  most  ef- 
ficient organization  and  the  most  com- 
petent management  must  fail  if  the  pro- 
gram itself  is  rooted  in  obsolete  concep- 
tions of  the  national  interest  and  if  the 
objectives  meant  to  be  achieved  are  un- 
sound or  unattainable,  or  both. 

cm  the  basis  of  our  experience  over  tlffi 
last  decade  in  dealing  with  the  third 
world — unquestionably  the  "disaster  area 
of  our  foreign  policy" — John  Kenneth 
Galbralth  suggests  four  lessons  that  we 
should  have  learned: 

First,  It  now  seems  clear  that  the 
"Marsiiall  plan  syndrome" — tlie  belief 
that  Amenciui  capital,  energy,  and  know- 
how  could  not  fail  to  worlc  economic 
wonders  in  any  country  on  whom  these 
blessings  might  be  conferred— has  turned 
out  to  be  largely  irrelevant  and  unwork- 
able in  the  poor  countries  which  lack 
Furope's  preexisting  organizational,  ad- 
ministrative, and  technical  capacities. 

Second,  it  is  evident  now.  if  it  was  not 
before,  that  in  the  poor  mi&l  societies 
of  the  third  world  the  concepts  of  ••com- 
munism" and  capitalism  are  of  httle 
more  than  "terminological"  significance 
The  fact  that  these  countries  are  poor 
and  rural  has  vastly  greater  meaning 
than  the  fact  that  such  little  enterprise 
as  they  have  may  be  "socialist"  or  "free." 
Third,  in  the  course  of  discovering  that 
the  inner  life  and  development  of  the 
third  world  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
external  control,  we  have  al.so  discovered 
that  the  futile  effort  to  shape  another 
country's  development  calls  into  being  an 
enormous.  Intrusive  civilian  and  militarj' 
bureaucracy  Whereas  colonial  power  wa.s 
exercised  directly.  Profes.sor  Galbraitli 
observes,  through  a  .simple  line  of  com- 
mand, our  campaign  to  win  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  foreign  populations  requirf  s 
"a  much  more  massive  table  of  organiza- 
tion." Indeed,  in  the  course  of  recent 
hearings  on  Brazil  In  the  Western  Hemi- 


sphere Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  fact  came 
out  that,  relative  to  population,  we  have 
twice  as  many  American  ofRcials  admin- 
istering our  aid  program  In  Brazil  today 
ais  the  British  had  in  India  governing 
that  country  before  independence. 

Finally.  Professor  Oalbraith  notes,  we 
have  seen  how  an  overseas  bureaucracy 
acquires  a  life  and  purpo.se  of  its  own. 
only  tenuously  controlled  by  the  Execu- 
tive in  Washington  and  effectively  be- 
yonci  the  reach  of  Congrcs.s  and  the 
American  people.  Like  any  bureauc- 
racy— specially  a  colonial  .service  far 
removed  from  it,s  home  base — the  Amer- 
ican aid  and  Military  Establishment 
abroad  are  motivated  by  one  simple  un- 
shakable ambition:  To  survive  and  per- 
petuate their  species.' 

Finally.  I  would  suggest  a  fifth  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the 
sixties:  that,  even  with  enormous  power 
and  the  best  of  intentions,  there  are  some 
tilings  we  cannot  do.  things  wliich  are  be- 
yond our  moral  and  intellectual  re- 
sources. If  we  learn  noUung  else  from  the 
experience  of  the  .sixties,  it  will  profit  us 
immeasurably  to  have  learned  that  being 
richer  and  stronger  than  everybody  else 
has  not  made  us  wi.se r  When  it  comes  to 
wisdom,  we  are  pari  of  the  pack;  just 
knowing  that  will  be  wLsdom  enough. 

I.    THE    PHANTOM     OF    IDCOLOCT 

It  is  astonishing  in  retrospect  how  lit- 
tle we  questioned  the  seeming  verities  of 
the  cold  war  during  the  fifties  and  sixties. 
Conservatives  railed  against  "Interna- 
tional communism"  and  prescribed  mili- 
tary aid:  liberals,  believing  themselves 
more  sophisticated,  spoke  of  the  "Sino- 
Sovlet  bloc"  and  the  greater  usefulness  of 
economic  aid.  Neither  questioned  the 
premises  of  the  cold  war  or  tlie  purposes 
of  aid.  China  and  Russia  alike  were  per- 
ceived as  implacable  enemies  of  the  "free 
world";  if  they  differed,  it  was  only  on 
the  most  efficient  means  of  "burying" 
us.  Aid — both  military  and  economic — 
was  conceived  primarily  as  an  instru- 
ment of  containment,  a  weapon  in  the 
cold  war.  and  if  some  Americans  favored 
military  assistance  and  others  economic, 
that  tOKO  w£is  a  matter  of  tactics,  if  not 
of  how  to  "bury"  the  Communists,  then 
at  least  of  how  to  contain  them. 

Like  most  shibboleths,  the  trouble  with 
containment  is  not  that  it  was  illusory  in 
its  original  formulation  but  that  It  was 
subsequently  elevated  to  the  status  of  a 
universal  truth,  which  It  is  not,  and  ap- 
plied in  areas  where  It  had  no  bearing. 
Vietnam  is  the  principal  case  in  point: 
we  supported  the  French,  then  sup- 
planted them,  and  finally  plunged  into  a 
war  in  which  we  are  now  still  engaged 
because  we  had  persuaded  ourselves  that 
Ho  Chi  Minh  was  the  puppet  of  the  Chi- 
nese, who  In  turn,  at  least  imtU  the  mld- 
flfties,  we  regarded  as  puppets  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

When  the  cold  war  philosophy  devel- 
oped, back  in  the  late  forties  and  early 
fifties,  the  Soviet  Union  liad  Indeed  rep- 
resented a  military   threat  to  Western 


Europe  Extrapolating  from  that  quite 
plausible  threat,  we  came  to  suppose  that 
we  were  confronted  with  a  ruthless,  co- 
ordinated global  force  to  which  we  gave 
the  name  of  "international  communism." 
By  the  time  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, the  cold  war  outlook  had  been  re- 
fined to  take  accx>unt  of  the  Siuo-Soviel 
split,  so  that  Mr  Rusk  raised  the  specter 
not  of  "international  communism"  but 
of  a  'world  cut  in  two  by  Asian  com- 
munism '  Still  this  outlook  was  the  direct 
descendent  of  the  Acheson  view  of  1949 
when  the  then  Secretarv*  of  State  pro- 
claimed the  Chinese  Communists  to  be 
"a  party  in  the  intere.st  of  a  foreign  im- 
perialism." led  by  men  who  "have  fore- 
sworn their  Chinese  herita.s;e  and  have 
pubUcly  announced  Uieir  subservience  to 
a  foreign  power.  Russia.  .  .  ." ' 

Foreign  aid.  which  had  worked  so  well 
In  Western  Europe  through  the  Marshall 
plan,  was  conceived  thereafter  as  one  of 
the  arsenal  of  weapons  to  be  employed 
in  the  grand,  global  strategy  of  contain- 
ment. Military  assistance,  starting  with 
the  Truman  doctrine,  was  designed  to 
bolster  the  armed  forces  of  the  arc  of  na- 
tions along  the  periphery-  of  the  "Sino- 
Soviet  bloc":  it  was  soon  extended  to  sup- 
port shaky  regimes  beyond  the  perlpheiy 
of  the  "bloc."  in  Asia  and  L.Ttin  America, 
against  the  danger  of  foreign  sfxjn.sored 
subversion.  Economic  assistance,  it  was 
thought,  would  serve  the  same  purr>ose 
by  promoting  development  and  prosper- 
ity, by  robbing  subversion  of  U.s  appeal  to 
the  masses  Liberals  and  con.servatives 
within  the  United  States  debated  the 
proper  mix  of  economic  and  military  sup- 
port; neither  questioned  their  purpose 
nor  underlying  premi.se 

The  premise,  however,  was  open  to 
question  from  the  outset.  As  early  as 
January'  194.5— so  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  recently  told  by  one  of 
our  leading  China  experts— Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  Chou  En-lai  secretly  Informed 
President  Roosevelt  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  meet  with  him  in  Washington  for 
exploratory  talks  as  leaders  of  a  Chinese 
political  party."  Soon  thereafter — so  re- 
ported an  American  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer named  John  Stewart  Service — Mao 
outlined  a  plan  for  postwar  Chinese- 
American  economic  cooperation. 

Mao  told  Service: 

America  is  not  only  the  most  suitable 
country  to  assist  the  economic  development 
of  China:  she  Is  also  the  only  country  fully 
able  t3  participate.  For  all  these  reasons 
there  must  not  and  cannot  be  any  condlct 
estrangement  or  misunderstanding  between 
th«  Chinese  people  and  America  .  .  ."  ' 

Again,  in  1946,  Chou  En-lai  made  it 
clear  to  President  Truman's  special  Am- 
bassador. General  Marshall,  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  had  no  wish  to  be 
totally  dependent  on  Stalin. 

He  said : 

Of  course  we  will  lean  to  one  side,  but 
how  far  we  lean  depends  upon  you." 


'  John  Kenneth  Oalbraith.  Bconomlet. 
Peace  and  Laughter  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Oo.,  1971 ) ,  pp.  170-176. 
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■  United  States   Relations  tcith   China.  De- 
partment of  Stat*,  August  1948. 
-Allen  Whiting,  on  June  28.   1971 

•  Foreign  Relation*  of  the  United  States. 
Diplomatic  Paperi.  194S.  Vol.  VII.  The  Far 
Eajt.  China.  Washington,  1969.  p  374. 

•  WhltJng.  ibid. 


It  has  also  become  apparent  that  the 
notion  of  "Asian  communism  with  Its 
headquarters  in  Peking"  has  been  more 
myth  than  reality.  China  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  North  Korea's  attack 
on  South  Korea  in  1950,  and  entered  the 
war  reluctantly  only  to  counter  General 
MacArthur's  reckless  thrust  to  the  bor- 
der of  Manchuria.  China  also  had  little 
to  do  with  the  Vietminh  Insurrection  in 
Vietnam;  indeed,  the  first  Indochina  war 
began  3  years  before  the  Chinese  com- 
munists won  their  own  ci\i.l  war  In 
China. 

Just  as  China  had  no  wish  to  rely  ex- 
clusively on  the  Soviet  Union.  Ho  Chi 
Minli  had  no  wish  to  be  a  satellite  of 
China.  According  to  an  article  of  last 
June  30  In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
drawn  from  previously  im  published 
Pentagon  papers,  the  United  States 
"ignored  eight  direct  appeals  for  aid 
from  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
leader  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  the  first  5  winter 
months  following  the  end  of  World  War 
II."  Even  more  astonishing,  according  to 
this  account: 

Ho  also  sent  several  messages  through 
secret  channels  even  earlier.  In  August  and 
September  of  1945,  propoelng  that  Vietnam 
be  accorded  Uie  "same  status  as  the  Philip- 
pines"— an  undetermined  period  of  tutelage 
preliminary  to  Independence 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  version  of 
events — and  the  evidence  of  much  truth 
in  It  is  overwhelming — we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  American  foreign 
policy  since  World  War  II  has  been  based 
in  large  part  on  a  fal.se  premise:  the  myth 
of  the  Communist  monolith.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  either  of  the  great  Commu- 
nist powers  has  been  benign  and  friendly 
but  only  that  they  have  not  been  con- 
sistent In  their  hostility,  which  in  part 
has  been  provoked  by  our  own;  that  they 
have  seldom  acted  in  concert;  that  both 
have  influenced  but  neither  has  ever 
really  dominated  the  Communist  move- 
ments of  Southeast  Asia;  and  that  both 
of  tlie  large  Communist  states  and  cer- 
tain of  the  small  ones — including  North 
Vietnam — have  on  certain  occasions  been 
willing  and  even  eager  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  United  States. 

For  reasons  ranging  from  our  dismay 
with  Stalin's  Russia  after  World  War  II 
to  the  intimidating  effects  of  the  ensuing 
anti -Communist  hysteria  at  home.  Amer- 
ican policymakers  clung  tenaciously 
through  the  fifties  and  sixties  to  the  myth 
of  the  Communist  monolith.  It  was  in 
that  frozen  frame  of  reference  that  our 
foreign  aid  programs  were  designed, 
along  With  an  unprecedented  array  of 
alliances  and  a  massive  buildup  of  Amer- 
ican military  power,  as  part  of  a  grand 
strategy  for  the  containment  of  "inter- 
national communism."  Well  over  a  half 
of  our  aid  to  the  so-called  developing 
countries  has  been  military  and  para- 
military assistance  Foreign  aid,  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  military,  was  sold  to 
Congress  as  a  national  security  measure. 
The  developing  countries  were  portrayed 
as  cold  war  battlegrounds  which  would 
become  vulnerable  to  communism  if  we 
did  not  sustain  them.  The  undeveloped 
ccuntries,  John  J.  McCloy  wrote  In  1960. 
promise  to  be  "the  principal  battleground 


In  which  the  forces  of  freedom  and  com- 
munism compete — a  battleground  in 
which  the  future  shape  of  society  may 
finally  be  tested  and  determined."  * 

Even  if  the  premise  of  a  unified  aggres- 
sive "international  communism"  had 
been  soimd.  the  strategy  for  countering 
it  with  foreign  aid  was  not.  Experience 
has  shown  that,  although  military  as- 
sistance can  be  a  potent  factor  In  coim- 
terlnsurgency.  it  is  by  no  means  a  re- 
liable one,  while  American  economic 
support  has  almost  no  influence  what- 
ever on  whether  a  country  "goes  Com- 
munist," as  Cuba  and  Chile  have  shown. 
This  is  not  for  lack  of  skill  or  technical 
know-how  on  the  part  of  Uiose  who  ad- 
minister the  AID  program,  but  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  irrelevance  of  the  instru- 
ment to  the  objective.  The  countries  of 
Asia  and  Africa — I  must  here  exclude 
Latin  America — which  have  remained 
non -Communist  have  done  so  not  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  succeeded  in 
buying  their  allegiance  or  in  launching 
them  toward  "takeoff"  and  self-sustain- 
ing economic  growth,  but  because  they 
have  not  wished  to  become  Commiinist, 
regarding  communism  as  an  alien 
ideology,  or  because  their  populations 
have  been  too  poor  and  illiterate  to  be 
Interested  in  such  sophistications  as 
ideology  or  revolution. 

Reveallngiy.  the  Russians  have  had 
no  greater  success  in  buying  ideological 
converts  with  aid  than  we  have  had  in 
trying  to  head  them  off.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  small  African  countries  have 
unceremoniously  packed  off  their  Rus- 
sian aid  technicians  when  their  presence 
became  too  Intrusive.  Egypt,  which  has 
been  the  largest  single  recipient  of  So- 
viet foreign  aid  for  the  last  15  years, 
has  rigorously  suppressed  Its  Internal 
Communists  and  repeatedly  warned  the 
Russians  against  meddling  In  Internal 
Arab  affairs.  In  July  of  this  year.  Presi- 
dent Sadat  responded  to  a  Soviet  appeal 
for  Egyptian  pressure  against  the  crack- 
down on  Commimlsts  In  the  Sudan,  with 
an  angry  address  before  the  Arab  Social- 
ist Union  in  which  he  declared  that  Egypt 
would  never  become  Communist  or  rec- 
ognize an  Arab  Communist  government — 
although.  President  Sadat  added.  Egj-pt 
woidd  remain  friendly  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  after  a  possible  settlement 
with  Israel.'  Occurrences  such  as  this 
suggest  the  advisabihty  of  giving  credit 
where  it  Is  due:  when  it  comes  to  using 
aid  for  political  purposes,  the  Russians 
have  a  greater  talent  for  alienating  peo- 
ple from  commimism  that  we  do. 

Nonetheless,  our  administration  per- 
sists in  the  delusion  that  it  can  buy  in- 
fluence with  aid.  So  President  Nixon 
seems  to  believe  in  his  insistence  on  let- 
ting military  and  economic  aid  filter 
through  to  the  Government  of  West 
Pakistan,  even  though  American  arms 
may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  savage  sup- 
pression of  the  people  of  East  Pakistan. 
When  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
in  early  August  to  suspend  aid  to  the 
West  Pakistani  regime,  except  for  relief 
assistance  In  East  Pakistan  and  for  East 


Pakistani  refugees  in  India.  President 
Nixon  expressed  his  disapproval  on  the 
ground  that  an  aid  cutoff  would  jeopard- 
ize the  Pakistani  Government's  ability  to 
create  "stability"  and  would  undermine 
our  own  ability  to  "influence  the  course 
of  events  •  •  •."'  In  terms  of  the  real- 
politik  of  which  tins  administration 
seems  so  fond,  our  continuation  of  aid 
"already  in  the  pipeline"  to  Pakistan  is 
supposed  to  buy  us  influence  with  the  rul- 
ing generals  in  Islamabad  and  help  offset 
the  influence  of  Communist  Chuia.  Tlie 
cost  of  this  "influence  ' — such  as  it  may 
be — is  the  loss  of  our  influence  with 
India,  which  has  now  concluded  a  friend - 
slup  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  Worse 
sun.  as  the  New  York  Times  put  it  in  a 
recent  editorial,  our  continuing  support 
of  the  Pakistani  Government  "has  put  the 
United  States  in  the  position  of  subsidiz- 
ing, and  thus  seeming  to  condone,  crimes 
against  humanity  unequaled  since  Hit- 
ler's time.  '  ' 

WhDe  experience  has  shown  that  our 
aid  programs  have  httle  if  any  relevance 
eitlier  to  the  deterrence  of  communism  or 
the  encouragement  of  democracy,  they 
have  been  effective  in  certain  instances 
in  keeping  unpopular  regimes  in  power. 
They  have  certainly  contributed  to  that 
end  in  the  cases  of  the  Greek  colonels,  the 
Pakistani  generals,  and  the  Brazilian 
.lunta.  All  of  these  regimes  are  dictator- 
ships, but  they  are  anti-Communist  and 
therefore  pass  our  eligibDity  test  for 
membership  in  the  "free  world."  A  gov- 
ernment may  torture  and  terrorize  its 
own  population  but — from  the  stand - 
pouit  of  our  policymakers — as  long  as  it 
remains  anti-Communist,  provides  "sta- 
bility. "  generally  supports  American  for- 
eign policy,  and  is  hospitable  to  American 
investment.  It  qualifies,  for  purposes  of 
aid.  as  a  "free  countrj." 

'Stability"  is  an  antiseptic  word;  it 
reveals  nothing  at>out  how  individual 
t>eople  live  smd  die.  "Stability."  as  Rich- 
ard Bamet  points  out,  "is  an  antidevelop- 
ment  goal  In  countries  where  the  estab- 
lished institutions  perpetuate  poverty 
and  the  ruling  elites  show  no  serious 
commitment  to  change."  " 

As  the  czars  of  Russia  and  the  sultans 
of  Turkey  understood  very  well,  there  is 
no  better  defense  against  radical  revo- 
lution, no  greater  a.ssurance  of  "stabil- 
ity." than  an  Ignoi-ant  and  inert  popu- 
lation. Traveling  in  Latin  America  sev- 
eral years  ago.  a  staff  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  noted 
repeatedly  in  his  diary  the  gentleness. 
,submissivene.ss,  and  conservatism  of  the 
campesinos  in  one  countrj-  after  an- 
other. He  noted: 

Like  the  peasants  of  northeastern  BrazU 
the  Indians  in  the  barriadas  of  Lima  are  not 
re%'OIutlonary;  they  are  too  humble  and  ig- 
norant and  are  therefore  subreToIutlonary 
or  prerevolutlonary.  That,  however.  1b  not 
neceasarily  going  to  be  the  case  with  their 
prodigal  offspring,  many  of  whom  are  get- 
ting a  little  schooling  and  a  Httle  \-lew  of 
the    world    beyond    the    sierra    and    the    b&r- 


•  Quoted  In  Richard  J  Barnet,  Intervention 
and  Revolution   (1968,  p.  27). 
'  New  York  Times.  August  6,  1971. 


•Press  Conference  of  August  4    1971 

•  "  'StAblllty'  in  Pakistan.    New  York  Times, 

August  6,  1971,  p   30 
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rlada  Some  of  thera  are  going  to  get  IdeM 
aud  It  oaly  takes  a  few  who  are  aioart  aad 
tough   to  make  a  revolution." 

!I      AN    OBJKCTIVXI.T    IxmiAUST    STSTXM 

When  revolution  comes — as  It  likely 
will  In  many  of  the  still  "stable"  coun- 
tries of  the  third  world— It  will  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  kind  of  l)enign,  grad- 
ual "takeoff"  Into  self-sustaining  growth 
envisioned  by  American  aid  officials  and 
private  investors.  The  notion  that  a  sta- 
ble, nonrevolutlonary  social  structure 
Ls  the  essential  condition  of  economic 
development  is  a  self-serving  rational- 
ization. It  enables  American  policymak- 
ers to  believe  that  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  as  they  conceive  tliem. 
are  identical  with  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  poor  countrl« 
"Stability,"  they  insist,  is  not  only  e»- 
essentlal  for  the  exclusion  of  commu- 
rusn  and  the  preservation  of  Amer- 
ican Influence;  it  is  also  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  developing  countries 
themselves,  because — so  the  argument 
runs — revolution  means  violence,  dl»- 
ruption.  Inefficient  management,  and 
the  loss  of  investment  capital  as  well 
In  this  way,  we  rationalize  our  sup- 
port for  regimes  whose  very  existence  Ls 
the  principal  barrier  in  their  countries 
to  real  economic  development  and 
social  justice. 

The  conditions  essential  for  develop- 
ment are  not  so  much  economic  and 
technological  as  they  are  psychological 
and  political.  No  infusion  of  capital  arul 
icnow-how  from  without  can  galvanlae 
a  society  in  which  the  rewards  of  devel- 
opment are  grabbed  up  by  a  small  privi- 
leged caste  while  the  majority  of  people 
are  left  hopeless,  debilitated,  and  demor- 
alized. As  the  Brazilian  Bishop  Dom  An- 
tonio Batista  Pragoso  put  it: 

We  do  not  need  paternal Lstic  redemption. 
We  need  conditions  so  that  th<ise  who  are 
now  abandoned  may  free  thetnaelves  frotn 
their  own  underdevelopment  with  their  own 
united  force  .  .  .  the  pocjr  have  no  hope  in 
those  who  stlU  have  economic  power  An4 
the  poor  are  those  who  struggle  for  Justice. 
If  those  who  flght  for  Ju.stlce  are  called  sub- 
versive,  then   subversion   Is   their  hope  '- 

In  countries  long  imder  Uie  domina- 
tion of  corrupt  oligarchies  nottiing  le.ss 
than  a  radical  redistribution  of  political 
power  may  be  the  essential  precondition 
for  economic  development.  If  tlie  bulk  of 
tlie  people  are  to  make  the  concerted  ef- 
fort and  accept  the  enormous  sacrifices 
required  for  lifting  a  society  out.  of  chron- 
ic poverty,  tliey  have  got  to  liave  some 
belief  In  tiie  integrity  of  tlieir  leaders,  in 
tiie  commitment  of  those  leaders  to  social 
Jtistice,  and  In  the  equality  of  sacrifice 
required  of  the  people.  Reactionary  re- 
gimes have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  in- 
terest to  foster  such  a  conception  of  so- 
cial justice.  They  value  aid  from  the 
United  States  as  a  means  of  maintaining, 
not  of  abolwhing.  inequalities  of  wealth 
and  power.  The  lipservice  paid  to  reform 
is  a  criunb  for  their  benefactors;  it  help* 
to  make  the  Americans  feel  good  and  it 
costs  them  nothing.  In  fact,  American 
economic  aid  is  commonly  used  to  pro- 


"  Seth  Tillman.  Diary  o/  a  Trip  and  Visits  to 
the  Prace  Corps  in  Latin  America.  5?enate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  March  \9, 
1967.  pp.  16.34.33. 

*-'  Quoted  by  Barnet.  Ibid.,  p.  13. 


mote  Industrialization  programs  which 
generate  a  high  level  of  consumption  for 
the  privileged,  with  little,  if  any.  trickle- 
down  benefit  for  the  dispx>ssessed.  At  the 
same  time.  American  milltAry  assistance, 
and  such  para -military  programs  as  the 
tralnmg  and  eqtilpping  of  a  coim try's 
police  force,  help  such  regimes  as  thase 
of  Brazil.  Qreece,  and  Pakistan  to  sup- 
press reformist  movements.  In  this  way, 
American  aid  Is  being  used  not  to  pro- 
mote development  but  for  tiie  quite  op- 
ix)slte  purpose  of  supporting  the  rule  of 
corrupt  and  stagnant — but  vociferously 
anticommunist — dictatorships. 

Even  if  we  should  succeed  in  purging 
our  minds  of  the  an ti -Communist  obses- 
sion which  has  driven  us  into  league  with 
military  dictatorships  and  oppressive 
oligarchies  all  over  the  globe,  it  would 
still  be  all  but  Impossible  for  us  to  pro- 
mote radical  reform  in  the  countries  of 
the  third  world.  Even  indeed  If  we  were  a 
revolutionary  society  ourselves  and  were 
committed  to  a  revolutionary  conception 
of  development — as  mofit  assuredly  we 
are  not — there  Ls  still  very  little  we  could 
do  to  foster  social  revolution  In  alien  so- 
cieties The  catalyst  of  radical  change  In 
any  society  must  be  an  indigenous  na- 
UonalLsm  giving  rise  to  a  sense  of  com- 
munity, commitment  and  shared  sacri- 
fice. Can  anyone  seriously  believe,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  United  States,  through 
massive  infusions  of  aid,  could  e\'er  have 
persuaded,  inspired  or  cajoled  the  de- 
moralized Clilang  Kai-shek  regime  of  the 
late  forties  Into  generating  the  kind  of 
collective  spirit  which  tlie  Chinese  com- 
munists have  generated?  Here  is  how 
James  Reston  describes  it  from  Peking 
in  August  1971: 

Whatever  you  think  of  Uieir  political  sys- 
tem, they  are  consciously  engaged  these  days 
in  the  common  life  of  rebuilding  the  nation 
and  even  In  reconstructing  themselves  This 
country  Is  engaged  in  one  vast  cooperative 
ixuTi-ralsing.  They  work  at  It  night  and  day 
with  a  pride  and  persistence  that  arc  aston- 
l-JiU^.   .  .  ."  " 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  United  States 
prefers  or  admires  the  dictatorial  regimes 
it  subsidizes,  but  only  that  there  is  little 
we  can  do  with  our  aid  to  change  them, 
all  the  more  since  these  regimes  can 
blackma;!  us  so  easily  with  the  threat  of 
rommuni-sm  if  they  should  fail.  The  Ken- 
nedy administration  did  make  an  effort  to 
encourage  democratic  and  progressive 
lolicies  in  coimtrles  to  which  it  extended 
aid,  especially  in  Latin  America,  but  that 
effort  was  a  failure  and  tlie  reasons  for 
that  failure  are  instructive  We  failed  be- 
cau.se  we  had  neither  the  ability  to  im- 
pose reform  from  outside  nor  the  will  to 
pursue  it  from  within.  The  one  was  sim- 
ply Impossible;  the  other  went  against 
the  priority  of  our  own  interests  as  we 
conceived  them  However  much  we  may 
have  wanted  reform  and  development, 
we  wanted  "stability. '  antlcommunism 
and  a  favorable  climate  for  investment 
more.  The  experience  of  20  years  of 
aid  shows  that  we  can  neither  bring 
about  fundamental  reform  in  tradition- 
encrusted  societies  nor  prevent  revolu- 
tion in  those  countries  where  the  tide  of 
change  runs  deep  and  strong;  all  we  can 
really  do  is  to  service  the  status  quo  in 


countries  where  it  is  not  strongly  chal- 
lenged anyhow. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  certainly  was  unable 
to  win  us  support  at  the  time  of  tlie 
recent  two  votes  at  the  Uni.rJ  Nations 
relating  to  the  admission  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China, 

A,s  you  recall,  tl^e  first  vote  was  an 
important  procedural  one.  as  a  result  of 
which  member-states  defeated  the 
United  States  resolution  declaring  that 
expulsion  of  Nationalist  China  was  an 
"important  matter"'  and.  consequently, 
required  a  two-thirds  vote  rather  than 
a  simple  majority  for  passage.  Plfty- 
nine  nations  voted  against  our  resolu- 
tion and  15  ab.stained. 

The  foreign  assistance  bill,  now  be- 
fore us,  contains  authorizations  totaling 
approximately  $1.5  biUion  in  military 
and  economic  aid  for  42  of  the  74  mem- 
ber-states that  either  opf)osed  our  posi- 
uon  or  atistained  on  tliis  key  vote. 

Correspondingly,  the  bill  contains  ag- 
gregate autliorizations  of  approximately 
$2  4  billion  for  55  member -states  that 
either  voted  against  our  po.sition,  or  ab- 
stained, on  tlie  second  question  that  ad- 
mitted the  People's  Republic  to  the 
United  Nations  and  expelled  Nationalist 
China. 

If  our  long-term  loans,  made  in  the 
name  of  nourishing  development  abroad, 
serve  neiUier  to  deter  communism  nor 
strengthen  democratic  government,  and 
if  they  do  so  little  to  furnish  the  des- 
titute with  a  broader  measure  of  social 
justice  wherever  they  may  live,  whj-  do 
we  persist  in  making  them?  To  find  the 
answer  to  that  question,  one  must  begin 
the  search  here  at  home,  in  the  land  of 
the  lender. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  our 
foreign  aid  program  Is  much  less  philan- 
thropic than  we  have  cared  to  portray. 
Indeed,  the  figures  suggest  that  it  Is  pat- 
ently self-serving.  Former  AID  Director 
William  Oaud  discloses  that,  as  a  result 
of  tied  loans — 

Ninety-three  percent  of  AID  funds  are 
spent  directly  In  the  United  States  •  •  •  Just 
:ast  year  some  4.000  American  flrnks  In  fifty 
states  received  tU  billion  In  AID  funds  for 
prrxlacts  supplied  as  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

Similarly,  Georpe  D  Woods,  former 
President  of  the  World  Bank,  has  ob- 
served that — 

Bilateral  programs  of  assistance  have  had 
ft.s  one  of  their  primary  objectives  helping 
the  high-income  countries  themselves;  Ihey 
.have  looked  toward  financing  export  sales, 
t.iward  t»ctka]  support  of  diplomacy  toward 
holding  military  positlon.s  Uiought  to  be 
strategic  " 

The  oft-asserted  lament  that  our  for- 
eign aid  program  lacks  a  constituency  in 
the  Uiuted  States  is  Just  another  of  those 
my  ttis  we  hold  dear.  Actually,  our  bilater- 
al aid  program  is,  in  effect,  the  soft-loan 
window  of  tlie  Export-Import  Bank;  it  is 
the  source  from  which  foreign  govern- 
ments borrow  money  on  easy  terms  with 
which  to  Iniy  goods  and  services  from 
within  the  United  States.  As  such,  it  en- 
joys a  lively  constituency  which  exerts 
steady  pressure  on  the  Government  to 
keep  the  program  going. 

In  addition  to  financing  American  ex- 
ports, our  foreign  aid,  both  economic  and 


"  "letters    from     China,     V,' 
Timet.  August  18,  1971,  p.  37. 
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military,  has  encouraged  rclatlonshipc  of 
sustained  dependency  on  the  United 
States.  In  many  underdevelc^>ed  coun- 
tries, repressive  governments  draw  reas- 
surance from  the  arms  we  furnish  and 
the  mihtary  training  we  supply.  As  the 
source  of  money  and  weapxins  for  their 
armies  and  polic«  forces,  tlie  U£.  Gov- 
ernment acquires  a  certain  leverage  over 
these  regimes,  while  they  last.  Enticed  by 
attractive  credit  terms,  by  growing  famil- 
iarity with  American  equipment,  reliance 
on  American  replacement  parts,  by  bar- 
gain prices  on  obsolete  equipment,  train- 
ing programs  for  their  soldiers  and  police, 
and  the  sales  promotion  techniques  of 
our  military  advisory  missions,  these  gov- 
ernments soon  enough  learn  to  think 
American. 

No  less  than  military  aid,  our  economic 
assistance  creates  and  perpetuates  rela- 
tionships of  depeudeiK-y.  The  law  re- 
quires, for  example,  that  aid  sliipments 
be  carried  only  in  American  ships  smd 
that  purchases  be  made  only  in  the 
United  States.  Because  of  these  and  other 
requirements,  the  Peterson  report  esti- 
mates that  U.S.  aid  costs  recipients  about 
15  percent  more  than  world  market 
prices." 

Surplus  food  shipments  tmder  Public 
Law  480.  on  its  fac«  the  most  phllan- 
tliropic  of  aid  programs,  in  fact  have 
served  to  imload  costly  surpluses,  at 
virtually  no  economic  cost  to  the  United 
States,  according  to  Economist  Michael 
Hudson,  a  former  balance-of-paj'ments 
analyst  for  the  Chase-Manhattan  Bank. 
At  the  same  time,  Hudson  points  out.  the 
Ptiblic  Law  480  program  has  put  the  aid- 
receiving  countries  in  debt  to  us  to  the 
extent  of  some  $22  billion,  thereby  ty- 
ing them  to  the  pursestrings  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  U.S  Treasury  for 
nearly  20  years  to  come  '* 

Dependency  on  the  United  States 
grows  steadily,  too,  with  the  mounting 
burden  of  .servicing  past  debts  The  Pe- 
terson report  acknowledges  that  moimt- 
ing  debts,  which  must  be  continually  re- 
financed on  an  emergency  basis,  keep  the 
poor  countries  on  a  "short  leash." ''  As 
grace  periods  end  on  loans  falling  due  in 
the  1970's  the  poor  countries  find  them- 
selves paying  out  ever  greater  amounts  to 
finance  past  debts,  new  loans  will  be  ef- 
fectively neutralized  and  the  poor  coun- 
tries will  be  threatened  with  economic 
paralysis. 

The  upshot  may  well  someday  be  a 
general  default  on  debt  payments  to  the 
United  States  reminiscent  of  the  de- 
faults on  war  debts  wWch  compUcated 
and  disrupted  our  relations  with  Euro- 
pean countries  in  the  thirties  and  helped 
to  drive  us  deeper  Into  the  Lsolationism 
of  that  era. 

Nowhere  have  we  seen  more  clearly  the 
ineffectiveness  of  aid  as  a  deterrent  to 
revolutionary  pressures  and  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  the  reconstruction  of  tradi- 
tional societies  than  in  Latin  America. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  represents  the 


'•  VniteO.  State*  Foreign  AtsUtance  in  the 
1970a:  A  New  Approach,  Wmahlngton,  D.C  , 
March  4,  1070,  p   32. 

"Denis  Ooulet  and  Michael  Hudson.  The 
Myth  of  AUi. 

'■  United  States  foreign  AulstoMct  in  the 
1970'»,  p.  33. 


high  water  mark  of  our  Irmocence  in 
supposing  that  we  could  liberate  tradi- 
tional societies  from  their  centtuies-long 
legacy  of  tyranny  and  stagnation  with  a 
little  bit  of  seed  capital  and  some  stirring 
rhetoric.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  one  re- 
cent autlK)r  on  L*tin  America,  who  spent 
3  months  last  year  in  search  of  "Latin 
American  reality,"  that,  despite  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  "tilings  are  get- 
Ung  worse,  not  better,  that  each  year 
more  peofrie  are  poorer,  hungrier,  less 
clothed,  less  sheltered  than  the  year  be- 
fore, and  tliat  all  the  indexes  project  a 
conimuatlon  of  this  negative  trend  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  Life  is  barely  tol- 
erable for  80  percent  of  Latin  America's 
275  million  people,  and  it  will  be  unspeak- 
ably worse  for  the  600  million  projected 
lor  the  year  2000."  " 

It  is  true  that  the  per  capita  income 
of  Latin  American  countries   has   risen 
during  the  years  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, but  it  has  risen  In  so  tmbalanced 
and  inequitable  a  way  that  the  gains  have 
gone  almost  entirely  to  the  20  percent  of 
the  population  who  live  within  the  mod- 
ern  economy.  The  benefits   accruing   to 
the  lower  80  percent  have  not  even  kept 
up  with  population  growth,  so  that  they 
have  become  both  relatively  and  abso- 
lutely   poorer.   Progress,    though    \isible, 
is  illusory.  Sliining  modern  cities  Jiave 
arisen  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
brought    roads,    transistor    radios,    and 
Coca-Cola  to  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tryside, but  their  social  impact  is  nega- 
tive Bnd  disruptive  Labor-saving  devices 
make  life  more  comforUble  for  the  af- 
fluent  few.  but  they  do  not  add   to  per 
capita  output  and  they  add  to  imempioy- 
ment  where  there  were  labor  surpluses 
to  begin  with.  Indeed,  the  effect  of  tliis 
distorted   and  inequitable   development, 
which  widens  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor,  is  deeply  demoralizing  to  the  poor 
and   therefore   detrimental    to   genuine 
development.  As  Erich  Promm  and  Mi- 
chael Maccoby  have  shown  in  their  study 
of  a  Mexican  village,  the  impact  of  the 
"developed     ideology  of  "consumerism" 
and  waste  on  a  traditional  society  is  to 
destroy   social   cohesiveness,   undermine 
personal  p,sychological  strength,  and  rob 
the  people  of  joy  in  their  lives." 

The  distortions  of  public  aid  to  Latin 
America  are  heightened  by  the  impact  of 
private  Investment  Although  U.S.  direct 
investment  in  Latin  America  grew  from 
$8  billion  to  $15  billion  during  the  1960s 
and  con  tin  lies  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  $1 
bilhon  a  year,  according  to  Gary  Mac- 
Eoln.  the  author  of  "Revolution  Next 
Door."  U.S.  companies  withdraw  $2  in 
dividends,  royalties,  and  other  payments 
for  every  new  doUar  they  invest.  U.S. 
private  companies  exercise  a  "double 
negative  impact":  at  the  same  time  that 
they  decapltalize  Latin  America  by  the 
withdrawal  of  profits,  they  plow  back  a 
part  of  their  profits  to  gain  increasing 
control  of  the  mineral  assets,  industry, 


"  O&ry  MacEoln,  author  of  Revolution  Nejct 
Door  Latin  America  in  the  1970'$.  In  •Xatln 
Amarloa:  "Who  la  to  Blame?"  Commonireal 
June  as.  1971.  p.  391. 

"Social  Character  In  a  Mexican  VilUute 
(1970), 


and  production  of  Latin  American  coim- 
tries.-"' 

Under  thjs  devastating  North  Ameri- 
can onslaught,  resentment  of  the  United 
States  has  grown  apace  and  increasmg 
numbers  of  Latto  Americans  have  be- 
come convinced  that  they  are  the  victims 
of  a  virulent  new  Imperialism.  As  one 
Chilean  political  scientist  commented  on 
the  experience  of  the  I960's.  "If  that  li: 
what  one  decade  or  development  does  for 
us,  spare  us  from  another  Foreign  aid 
has  been  used  not  to  develop  us.  but  to 
acliieve  the  political  purp>oses  of  the  do- 
nors, to  smother  us  m  debt  to  buy  up  our 
most  dynamic  productive  assets."'  " 

In  both  Latin  America  and  the  rest  of 
the  third  world  the  con"viction  is  taking 
mcrea.sing  hold  that  the  poverty  of  the 
poor  countries  is  not  the  result  of  imper- 
fections in  the  old  models"  of  develop- 
ment but  rather  the  ine\atable  result  of 
the  policies  and  p.'-aciices  of  the  nch 
countries  In  his  recent  book,  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  World  Poverty,"  Gimnar  MvT-dal 
describes  how  the  reforms  promised  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  were  "rapidly 
emasculated  by  interaction  between  the 
holders  of  power  in  Latin  America,  in- 
cluding the  .American  corporations  work- 
ing there,  and  the  U.S.  Government  and 
Congress."  The  resulUne  economic  and 
social  relat!on.ship,  not  only  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  but 
generally  between  the  rich  and  poo: 
covmtiies  of  the  world,  may  not  be  one 
of  deliberate  malicious  exploitation,  but 
we  can  hardly  deny  the  name  given  to  it 
by  the  Brazilian  economi-st  Heho  Japt:- 
aribe  It  is.  he  says,  "an  objectively  im- 
periahst  system." 

m     TOWARD    A    CO.VSTEUr-nVE    AtD    PBOCEAM 

I  can  no  longer  cast  my  vote  to  prolong 
the  bilateral  aid  program,  as  it  is  now 
administered.  I  could  understand— 
iJiough  perhaps  not  condone — a  foreign 
aid  program  that  is  essentially  self -.serv- 
ing. We  Uve,  after  all,  in  a  selfish  world 
But  the  pre.<:ent  program  is  designed  pri- 
marily U)  serve  private  business  mte.-ests 
at  Uie  expense  of  the  American  people 
In  far  too  many  countries,  as  ir.  the  case 
of  Brazil,  we  poured  in  our  aid  monev 
for  one  overriding  purpose,  to  fumisii 
American  capital  with  a  "favorable  ch- 
mate  for  investment.  "  The  search  for  for- 
eign investment  opportimiUef  bv  the 
largest  American  corporations  is  relent- 
less and  irrespressible.  as  the  biggest 
profits  are  to  be  found  abroad,  whe.-e  the 
tax  bite  can  frequently  be  reduced  or 
averted. 

Moreover  the  nsk  of  Ics.^  due  to  poliu- 
c&l  insubihty,  riot,  revoiuUon  or  expro- 
priation, has  been  largely  lifted  from  the 
investor  and  shifted  to  the  U.S  Gov- 
ernment. OPIC,  tiie  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation,  backed  by  the 
Federal  Government  readily  insures 
.American  companies  apamst  risks  abroad 
for  which  rjo  comparable  insurance  is 
available  at  home.  The  multimilUon- 
dollar  losses  incurred  by  American  cop- 
per companies,  resulUng  from  the  na- 
tionalizatioo  of  their  holdings  by  Al- 
lende's  Marxist  regime  in  Chile,  are  likely 

"MacKoln.    "LfcUn    America      "Who    Is    to 
Blame?",  p.  8SS. 

"  Quoted  by  MacSoln,  Ibid.,  p. 
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10  be  borne — not  by  the  compsuiies  that 
eagerly  invested  tliere — but  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  Our  foreiKn  aid  program 
has  become  a  spreading  money  tree  under 
A  inch  the  biggest  Americsin  businesses 
find  shelter  when  they  invest  abroad. 
Small  wonder  that  the  crumbling  ghet- 
tixs  in  our  cities,  along  with  our  declin- 
ing rural  communities,  have  to  beg  and 
.s<.rounge  for  new  capital. 

As  my  service  in  the  Senate  amply 
dt'monstrates.  I  am  not  a  foe  of  a  genu- 
ine foreign  aid  program,  havmg  long 
since  acknowledged  that  any  country  as 
advantaged  as  ours  should  do  what  it  can 
to  help  other  people  improve  their  lot. 
But  no  longer  will  I  endorse  with  my  vote 
a  foreign  aid  program  which  has  been 
twisted  into  a  parody  and  a  farce. 

Tlie  major  preoccupation  of  tlie  pres- 
ent foreign  aid  program  is  the  massive 
di-sbursement  of  munitions,  which  we 
either  give  away  or  make  available  at 
bargain  basement  prices.  We  ply  half  a 
hundred  foreign  governments  with  our 
\^eaponry.  Most  of  the  world  has  become 
a  dumping  ground  for  ships,  tanks,  and 
planes,  which  we  label  as  excess  to  our 
need.s  Easy  credit  is  available  at  interest 
rates  well  JdcIow  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
U  S  Government  The  military  assist- 
ance program  has  t)€come  a  preposterous 
.vandal.  It  should  be  dra^siically  cur- 
tailed, not  enlarged 

.As  for  our  long-term  bilateral  loans 
made  in  the  name  of  promoting  eco- 
iwmic  development,  it  is  long  past  time 
that  this  function  were  passed  over  en- 
tirely to  the  World  Bank,  tlie  Asian  Bank, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
and  other  multilateral  lending  agencies, 
which  were  set  up  for  this  purpose.  I  am 
prepared,  now  and  in  the  future,  to  sup- 
\K)VX  substantial  U  S  contributions  to 
these  agencies  In  this  manner,  we  could 
set  a  worthy  example  of  international  re- 
si.>onsibility  and  beckon  other  rich  na- 
tions to  share  the  load  with  us. 

I  would  confine  our  bilateral  aid  in  the 
future  to  technical  a.ssistanco  grants,  ad- 
mimstered.  where  feasible,  by  the  Peace 
Corps  It  was  through  technical  assist- 
ance— the  successor  to  Harry  Truman's 
original  point  4 — that  the  ■Kreen  revolu- 
tion" wa.s  achieved  in  Asia  and  the  hand 
of  famine  stayed  This  aspect  of  our  for- 
eign aid,  involving  outnght  grants,  not 
loans  has  constituted  the  worthiest  part 
i.f  the  program  On  account  of  it — and 
m  hopes  that  the  objectionable  parts 
would  be  whittled  down  and  ultimately 
displaced — I  have  tamed  too  long  as  a 
suporter  and  indulged  in  too  much  wish- 
ful thinking 

E^■ents  of  the  past  few  weeks  on  Capi- 
toi  Hill  have  finally  dispelled  my  lUu- 
siorus  Instead  of  cutting  back  on  the 
foreign  aid  package  Congress  is  about  to 
enlarge  on  it  We  are  in  the  process  of  do- 
ing the  same  with  the  gigantic  military 
budget,  approving  more  money  for  the 
Pentagon  this  year  than  we  spent  at  the 
lielght  of  our  involvement  In  Vietnam  in 
1967-68.  Incredible,  but  true 

The  acquiescence  of  Congres*  to  these 
money  demands  of  the  Nixofi  admin- 
istration make  it  clear  that  we  have  no 
disposition,  despite  all  the  pious  talk,  of 
I  Imnging  our  spending  habits  The  "new 
priorities  ■  promised  the  American  peo- 
ple will  not  and  cannot  be  realized,  as 


long  as  we  refuse  to  cut  our  hiige  foreign 
and  military  spending.  The  long-ne- 
glected problems  of  crime,  drugs,  poverty 
and  pollution,  which  afDict  so  many  of 
our  people  here  at  home,  will  continue 
to  fester  and  grow. 

Shifting  the  necessary  resources  back 
to  the  solution  of  these  problems  does 
mean  we  must  chuck  all  foreign  aid  or 
turn  our  hacks  upon  calamity  elsewhere. 
We  can  5  till  afford  to  make  generous 
donations  when  di.saster  strikes  in  other 
lands. 

Finally.  I  would  advocate,  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  palliative  of  aid.  that  we 
lend  positive  support  to  developing 
countries  by  entering  into  commer- 
cial arangemcnts  that  redress  the  terms 
of  trade  which  are  now  rigged  against 
them. 

As  with  -SO  many  of  the  diffltult  ques- 
tions that  divide  and  agitate  our  society, 
tiie  answer  to  the  dilemma  of  aid  lies  not 
abroad,  nc't  in  the  slums  of  Calcutta  or  in 
the  rural  backlands  of  Brazil,  but  wltliin 
ourselves.  Essentially,  the  question  is 
whether  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  the 
limits  of  our  own  capacity — the  moral 
and  political  as  well  as  the  technical  and 
economic  limits — and  allow  nature  to 
take  what  may  well  be  an  uncongenial 
course  in  many  countries  of  the  third 
world.  The  question,  to  put  it  another 
way,  is  whether  we  can  recognize  that 
there  are  some  tilings  we  simply  cannot 
do — such  as  restructuring  another  coun- 
try through  our  own  efforts; — and  other 
things  that  we  cannot  permanently  pre- 
vent— such  as  social  revolution,  where 
and  when  its  time  has  come. 

Tlie  dilemma  of  aid  is  not  fundamen- 
tally different  from  the  dilemma  of  Viet- 
nam It  is  a  problem  of  power-our  own 
power,  the  uses  to  which  we  wish  to  put 
It.  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  limita- 
tions wivich  have  resulted  in  such  wide 
discrepancies  between  our  intentions  and 
our  accomplishments.  The  dominant 
political  attitude  of  the  sixties  was  one  of 
extravagant  self-confidence.  We  were 
filled  up  and  infatuated  with  the  "sim- 
ple fact— again  to  quote  Professor  Ros- 
tow —  that  we  are  the  greatest  power  in 
the  world — if  we  behave  like  it."  Now,  in 
the  wake  of  sobering  tragedy,  a  new  out- 
look begir.s  to  take  shape,  and  one  may 
hope  that  it  will  affect  our  thinking  in 
matters  ranging  far  beyond  Vietnam.  As 
Gary  MafEoin  writes  with  reference  to 
our  excessive  meddling  in  Latin  America 

As  with  vhe  pacification  programs  In  Indo- 
clilna.  tiie  morp  total  the  penetration,  the 
more  negative  the  result.  Political  solesitlslji 
must,  In  the  future,  cite  thla  experience  as  no 
less  slgnlflcant  tlian  that  of  the  Vietnam  war 
when  they  discuss  the  limltB  of  power  of  th« 
great  " 

Having  concentrated  for  a  decade  and 
more  on  the  growth  and  iLse^  of  power, 
we  may  now  perhaps  be  willing  to  culti- 
vate other  national  attributes^such  as 
prudence  and  commonsense  If  so,  we 
may  be  prepared  to  come  to  terms  with 
such  conditions  of  our  time  as  the  fol- 
lowing: That  our  social  engineering,  as 
applied  to  the  poor  coimtries  of  the 
world,  ha«  shown  itself  to  be  Irrelevant 
and  disruptive;  that  the  threat  of  com- 


munism in  the  third  world  is  exaggerated 
and.  In  any  case,  beyond  the  lasting 
reach  of  our  aid  programs;  that  for  many 
countries  radical  revolution  is  the  only 
real  hope  for  development  and  the  single 
most  helpful  thing  we  can  do  is  to  leave 
them  alone. 

Contrary  to  the  development  "models" 
worked  out  in  the  .sixties  by  our  Agency 
for  International  Development,  it  now 
appears  that  thoroughgoing  social  revo- 
lution Is  the  neces.sary  prerequisite  for 
the  development  of  much  of  the  third 
world.  There  is  nothing  the  United 
States  can  or  should  do  to  i^romote  rev- 
olution— to  do  .so  indeed  would  violate 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  sound 
traditional  standards  of  diplomacy  What 
we  can  and  should  do  is  to  stop  promot- 
ing counterrevolution.  Or,  as  Richard 
Bamet  has  succinctly  put  It, 

As  king  as  the  United  States  views  the 
successes  of  revolutionary  governments  as 
foreign  policy  defeats,  we  will  continue  to 
be  an  enemy  of  development." 

Our  aid  policy  is  not  only  an  aspect  of 
our  total  foreign  policy,  it  is  also  a  re- 
flection of  the  life  and  values  of  our 
society.  As  long  as  power  and  the  appli- 
cation of  power  are  our  dominant  preoc- 
cupations, as  to  a  great  extent  they  have 
been  in  the  years  since  World  War  II, 
our  impact  upon  the  third  world  will 
be  exploitative  and  damaging.  But  if.  as 
a  result  of  the  sobering  experience  of 
Vietnam,  we  are  disposed  to  revive  more 
traditional  American  values,  we  may  de- 
vise a  corustructive  foreign  aid  program 
designed  to  really  help  the  struggling 
poor  of  the  world.  After  all,  one  of  the 
most  deeply  rooted  of  all  American  polit- 
ical attitudes  is  the  mistrust  of  power. 
Can  a  people  who  have  found  it  wise  and 
necessary  to  check  and  balance  the  pow- 
ers of  their  own  Government  as  applied 
to  themselves  find  It  any  less  wise  and 
necessary  in  their  dealings  with  others? 

Several  years  ago.  Alan  Moorhead 
w  rote  a  book  called  "Tlie  Fatal  Impact." 
In  which  he  recounted  the  disastrous  and 
largely  imlntended  effects  upon  tlie  Ta- 
hltians  and  Australian  aborigines  of  the 
diseases,  alcohol,  firearms,  laws,  and 
concepts  of  morality  brought  to  the 
South  Pacific  by  the  early  European  ex- 
plorers and  colonists.  Reflecting  on  his 
own  voyages  to  Polynesia.  Captain  Cook, 
himself,   later   wrote: 

It  would  have  been  better  for  these  people 
never   to  have   known   us   ■ 

It  would  represent  a  noteworthy  ad- 
vance in  the  standards  of  International 
relations  if  the  United  States,  profiting 
from  its  owii  experience  as  well  as  that 
of  others,  could  lift  its  well-intentioned 
but  no  less  fatal  impact  from  the  face  of 
the  third  world,  so  that  in  time  it  may 
appear  that  It  was  not  so  bad  after  ail 
for  them  to  have  known  us 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield? 

Mr  CHURCH  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr   BYRD  of  Virginia   Mr.  President, 


"Revolution  Next  Door,  p    13. 
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I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
speech  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  know  how  conscientious  and  sin- 
cere he  is.  and  that  r.'as  reflected 
throughout  his  address. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
made  many  strong  points  in  his  speech  in 
the  Senate  today  as  to  why  the  foreign 
aid  program  should  be  terminated.  He 
pointed  out  that  not  only  is  the  proposal 
before  the  Senate  today  not  a  termina- 
tion of  the  program  but.  indeed,  is  an 
expansion  dollarwise  as  to  what  had 
been  spent  in  the  last  few  yt^rs. 

I  do  not  think  this  country  can  con- 
tinue indefinitely  so  many  of  these  new 
and  expanded  programs.  The  program  to 
wlilch  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  ad- 
dressed himself  is  a  very  old  one.  It  goes 
back  many,  many  years.  Tlie  United 
States  has  already  put  into  foreign  aid 
through  the  years  s'jme  $130  billion,  since 
World  War  II. 

I  was  interested  in  the  figures  on  the 
first  page  of  the  speech  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  in  which  he  brought  out 
that  the  staJT  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  forecasts  that  foreign  assist- 
ance for  the  5-year  period  fiscal  years 
1973  through  1977  will  exceed  $50  bil- 
lion. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  pointed  out 
in  his  addre-ss  today,  no  Senator  should 
vote  to  approve  this  year's  autliorization 
bill  without  looking  ahejid  That  Ls  what 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  urged  be 
done,  that  we  look  ahead  and  consider 
not  just  what  the  bill  ls  going  to  co.st  this 
year — it  is  going  to  cost  plenty  this  year, 
approximately  $3  .5  billion  for  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  foreign  aid — but  that 
we  need  as  well  to  look  ahead,  if  we  con- 
tinue lliis  program.  a.s  to  what  the  costs 
will  be  next  year  and  the  year  after  that 
and  the  year  after  that  The  figures  sub- 
mitted! by  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho 
show  that  over  the  next  5  years  tlie 
American  taxpayers  will  be  called  upon 
to  put  up  some  $60  billion 

Is  the  Senator  from  Virginia  correct 
in  that  figure"' 

Mr  CHURCH  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  cost  to  date  has  been  averaging  close 
to  $10  billion  a  year  over  the  past  dec- 
ade The  projections  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  .staff  are  conserva- 
tive, intentionally  so  The  likelihood  is. 
If  Congre-ss  contmues  to  endorse  tills 
program,  that  the  cost  will  grow  well 
above  $50  billion  The  probability  is  that 
It  will  run  closer  to  fCO  billion,  in  the 
coming  5  years  But  the  staff  intentional- 
ly made  its  projection  on  a  most  con- 
servative basis  For  example,  they  fig- 
ured an  inflation  factor  of  only  3.5  per- 
cent The  Senator  knows  that  is  a  pretty 
con.sprvaUve  figure  in  the  light  of  our 
recent  experience. 

Mr  BYP.D  of  Virginia  I  Uiink  it  is 
con.servatlve 

Mr  CHURCH  So  I  do  not  mislead  the 
Senate  m  any  way  when  I  ask  Senators 
to  look  ahead.  It  will  cost  us  at  least  $50 
billion,  but  more  likely  $60  billion,  in  the 
next  5  years,  if  we  go  on  giving  our  sup- 
port to  this  program. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virgima  Now  is  tlie  time, 
it  seems  to  me,  for  the  Senate — and  Con- 
gress as  a  whole— to  make  a  decision  as 
to  whether  this  is  not  Uie  Ume  to  ter- 


minate this  program.  As  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  pointed  out,  If  we  do  not  terminate 
it  now,  we  must  be  preparad  for  many 
additional  billions  of  dollars,  estimated 
by  the  committee  at  $50  billion  over  the 
next  5  years. 

I  submit.  Mr  President,  that  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  United  States  to- 
day is  such  that  tliis  seems  a  logical  time 
to  terminate  our  foreign  aid  program. 
The  Senator  from  Idalio,  in  his  address 
to  the  Senate  today,  made  many  compel- 
ling arguments  as  to  w  hy  it  should  be  ter- 
minated. I  feel  that  the  arguments  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  are  just  rea- 
sons for  lertiunating  the  progri.m  now. 

There  Ls  another  reason,  which  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  did  not  go  into,  and 
that  is  the  overall  financial  condition  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  an  additional 
rea.'=on.  as  I  see  it.  why  this  program 
thould  be  terminated. 

During  tlie  last  fiscal  >-eh.r,  ilie  Fed- 
eral funds  deficit  was  $30  billion.  In  this 
fiscal  year,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  deficit  will  be  \ib  biiiiou.  So 
we  have  back-to-back  deficits  in  2  years 
of  $65  billion.  That  is  a  gigantic  sum. 

Mr.  CHURCH  In  addition  to  that,  may 
I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  this  massive 
foreign  spending  through  the  years.  \n 
all  its  forms,  has  resulted  in  such  enor- 
mous balance-of-payments  deficits  for 
the  United  States  that  the  dollar  has 
cracked  under  the  pressure  and  is,  even 
now,  in  the  process  of  being  devalued  vis- 
a-vis forei!ni  currencies.  So  the  Senator  is 
quite  right,  our  fiscal  condition  is  pre- 
carious, yet  we  go  on  supporting  this 
lansh  program 

I  should  like  to  stress.  If  I  may.  that 
if  the  prof:ram  were  accomplishing  Its 
purposes,  if  It  were  deterring  commu- 
nism, if  it  were  closing  the  gap  between 
the  destitute  and  the  privileged  elite  in 
the  underdeveloped  lands,  if  it  were  ad- 
vancing and  strengthening  free  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  if  it  were  accomplish- 
ing any  of  these  things,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  spend  the  money,  even  if  it  is  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  even  if  our  own 
financial  condition  is  precarious.  It  would 
be  worth  it. 

But.  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out  in 
this  address,  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
not  proved  to  be  an  effective  deterrent 
to  communism  anywhere  It  has  not 
lielped  to  restructure  or  reform  of  tradi- 
tional societies  in  the  underdeveloped 
world.  It  has  not  promoted  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  that  great  area.  In  other 
words,  the  objectives  for  which  we  ap- 
propriate and  spend  tins  money  are  not 
being  aclueved  by  this  program  not  at 
all. 

We  must  recognize  its  failure,  a  failure 
written  large  in  our  experience  durmg 
the  past  10  years 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  He  is  coinpletely  correct  in  that 
assertion  and  it  is  weil  dociunented 
throughout  his  speech  today 

He  has  been  a  friend  of  the  program 
in  the  past  He  wanted  to  accomplish  tlie 
goals  which  Members  of  Congress  and 
Uie  American  people  sought.  He.  along 
witli  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
wAnt.s  to  help  other  nations 

We  want  to  pi  ay  our  part  ui  helping 


our  neighbors,  so  to  speak;  but,  as  he 
points  out,  the  mere  expenditure  of  ux 
money  and  distributing  it  all  over  the 
world  has  not  accomplished  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  appropriated. 

It  is  for  that  reason  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho — who  hsis.  through 
the  years,  been  a  friend  of  the  program — 
has  now  reached  the  conclusion,  because 
it  has  n.it  accomplLshed  its  purposes,  that 
il  should  be  brought  to  a  conclu-sion 

I  believe  that  the  disUnguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  has  made  a  powerful  ar- 
pument  in  cpp>osition  to  continuance  of 
the  program. 

Loc/kii:g  at  some  of  the  figures  while 
we  have  been  discassing  this  matter  I 
note  that  for  fiscal  1970.  only  a  year  and 
a  half  apo.  Congress  appropriated  $1,885 
million,  but  this  bill,  as  requested  by  the 
pdministration.  is  $3  552  billion — almost 
double  The  bill  actually  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  a.s  app.-o\ed  by  the  committee 
is  $3.2  billion  There  again,  almost  double 
the  amoimt  of  money  app>rcH3riated  Just 
under  2  years  ago. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  justify  that 
I  do  not  see  l-.ow  we  can  justify  it  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  when  we  are 
running  a  smashing  deficit  and  wh«i  we 
iiave  a  debt  of  $409  billion. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Beall  > .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  ha.*;  expired 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  want  again 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  the  pKJsition  he  has  taken 
today. 

Mr  CHURCH  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  very  n.uch 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX)  Mr  President.  I  do 
wish  to  commend  the  distmguisiied  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  and  welcome  him  to  the 
club,  which  was  in  existence  before  the 
vote  in  the  United  Nations  on  Monday 
evening  last. 

I  know  that  this  has  been  the  result 
of  a  good  deal  of  troubled  thought  on  his 
part  I  happen  to  sit  next  to  him  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  so  I 
know  what  he  ha.>:  gone  throtigh.  and  I 
know  what  a  difficult  decision  it  was  for 
him  to  make 

But.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
.•;pent  $143  billion,  which  t';  what  the 
President  indicated  m  his  speech  to  the 
Nation  m  mid-August,  on  foreign  aid 
durmg  the  postwar  period,  and  m  view  c; 
the  fact  that  this  bill  before  us  is  now 
being  increased  and  being  ndden  through 
with  gifts  and  grab.^.  I  think  the  only 
.•-olution  15  to  brmg  an  end  to  a  program 
which  has  outlived  its  usefulnes-'^.  and 
keep  tlie  good  piarts  and  get  away  irom 
the  discrepancies  which  have  come  into 
existence,  and  the  kind  of  aid  which  has 
been  so  prevalent  and  so  profiigate 

Again.  I  commend  the  distingtu-shed 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  a  magnificent 
.speech 

Mr    BROCK    Mr    Piesident 

Mr  MANSFIELD  May  I  say  before  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
-staits  it  he  will  allow  me  to  yield  myself 
1  minute,  that  a.--  of  now.  we  have  10 
sunendments  sull  to  be  considered  if  they 
aie  all  called  up. 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  President.  I  shall  not 
lake  much  time  I  have  an  amendment 
winch  i£  not  difficult  to  understand.  Ii  is 
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not  complex,  but  to  me  it  is  very  Impor- 
tant. Knowing  that  the  clerk  read  it 
some  time  ago,  I  should  like  to  repeat  it 
now — just  the  two  key  sentences 

None  of  the  fundii  approprtalftd  to  carry 
I'lit  ttie  provistona  of  this  Act  siiail  t>e  m;i<l8 
available  Uj  ftuy  foreign  country  which  iha 
President  determines  has  failed  to  support 
ttciavely  the  provisions  of  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  relative  to  the  treat  merit  of 
prisoners  of  war 

Mr.  President,  I  have  proposed  this 
amendment  for  a  very  simple  rea-son; 
namely,  tliis  Nation  does  not  like  indeci- 
sion It  does  not  like  a  situation  that  can- 
not t>e  resolved  by  a  specific  act. 

I  know  of  no  greater  frustration  in  my 
entire  life  than  the  feeling  I  have  over 
my  inability— and  the  inability  of  this 
body — to  effect,  in  some  positive  manner. 
the  release  of  our  American  prisoners  of 
war  in  prison  camps  in  Cambodia.  Laos, 
and  North  Vietnam. 

The  fact  that  North  Vietnam  and  its 
people  have  no  rcKard  for  human  life  is 
amply  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they 
reftLse  to  recognize  the  fact  that  their 
own  people  are  bemg  held  prisoners  in 
South  Vietnam. 

As  I  go  about  this  country,  having  the 
opportunity,  time  and  again,  to  meet  the 
brothers,  sisters,  wives,  mothers,  fathers, 
and  children  ot  the  American  men  who 
have  been  imprisoned,  for  4  or  5  years 
m  prison  camps  in  North  Vietnam,  I 
cannot  iielp  marveling  at  their  integ- 
rity, their  courage,  their  strength,  the 
abundant  love  they  have  for  their  rela- 
tives in  those  camps — or  for  this  coun- 
try, for  that  matter  They  have  shown  a 
courage  that  should  be  an  exanu'If  to 
all  of  us,  a  nobility  that  it  would  be  well 
for  the  world  to  behold 

Mr  President,  in  that  .spirit  and  in 
that  sense  I  ask  the  Senate  to  evidence 
its  continuing  commitment  to  those  men 
by  the  passage  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, just  as  one  further  illu.stration  of 
the  desire  and  the  commitment  of  the 
Members  of  the  assistance  to  stand  with 
those  men  until  they  receive  not  only 
humane  treatment,  but  also  return  home 
to  this  countrv  and  their  families. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Would 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSPTFUD  Mr.  President.  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  look  over  the  pend- 
ing amendment  offered  by  the  di.stm- 
gmshed  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  interesting  amendment  The 
committee  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr  BROCK.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  BROCK  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  tDday,  October  29.  1971,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  tl.e  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S  137  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  In  Wyoming  to 
the  occupants  of  the  land,  and 

S  J.  Res  167  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
authority  by  tlie  Export  Administration  Act 
of   1869. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9910 1  to 
amend  trie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes 

AMENDMENT     NO       SSS 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No  556 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  he  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  20.  between  lines  14  and  16.  Insert 
the  following: 

il)  Section  201(d).  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■|d)  F\ind.s  made  available  fur  thl.s  title 
shall  not  l>e  loaned  or  reloaned  at  rales  of 
Interest  excessive  or  unreasonable  for  the 
borrower  and  lu  no  event  shall  such  funds 
(except  funds  loaned  under  section  205  and 
funds  which  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971  were 
committed  to  be  loaned  upon  terms  which 
do  not  meet  the  minimum  terms  set  forth 
herein  i  be  loaned  at  a  rale  of  Interest  of  less 
than  the  rate  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  U)  be  equal  to  the  cur- 
rent available  Interest  rate,  as  of  the  last 
day  of  the  month  preceding  the  making  of 
such  loan,  that  the  United  States  paid  on  Its 
outstandmK  marketable  obligations  of  com- 
parable maturities  " 

On  page  20,  line  16.  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  "(a.  •'. 

On  page  21.  line  3,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  "(3i "'. 

On  page  21.  line  6,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  "  i4i  ". 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  the  other 
day  when  we  were  discussing  the  amend- 
ment that  would  prohibit  the  use  of  de- 
velopmer.t  loan  assistance  funds  for  loans 
to  Korea  for  the  ase  of  building  fishing 
vessels  or  fish  processing  facilities,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  raised  a  question 
concerning  our  policy  with  respect  to  the 
interest  charged  on  loans  from  the  De- 
velopmert  Assistance  Loan  Fund. 

At  that  time,  I  agreed  to  offer — and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  agreed  that  he 
thought  it  was  a  fairly  good  idea — an 
amendment  to  require  that  the  loans 
made  on  a  unilateral  basis  by  tills  coun- 
try out  of  funds  made  available  under 
this  act  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  interest  rates  that  we  are  paying  to 
borrow  money,  since  we  are  obviously  in 
a  deficit  situation  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  President,  we  checked  with  the 
Treasury  Department  this  morning,  and 
on  15-year  obligations,  we  have  just  Is- 


sued one  series  of  notes  that  bear  6.157 
percent  interest. 

In  August  we  is,sucd  10-year  obliga- 
tions at  7.11  percent 

The  Treasury  note  obligations  with 
maturity  on  February  15.  1975.  were  is- 
sued at  5.58  percent. 

Notwithstanding  that,  the  money  un- 
der the  pendmg  bill  would  be — unless 
tlie  amendment  were  agreed  to — loaned 
U)  recipient  governments  on  a  40-year 
term,  including  a  10-year  grace  period  at 
2  percent  interest  charged  during  the 
grace  period  and  3  per  cent  during  the 
remainder  of  the  40  years. 

Tlie  amendment  Uiat  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  I  have  offered  is  very  simple. 
It  provides  tiiat  the  moneys  will  not  be 
loaned  at  excessive  or  unreasonable  rates 
of  interest  for  the  borrower  but  will  be 
loaned  at  a  rate  of  interest  of  not  less 
than  the  rate  which  the  United  Stales 
has  paid  on  it.s  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  comparable  maturities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment consists  of  more  than  one  amend- 
ment. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  thev  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr.  Pre.sident.  unless 
the  majority  leader  has  some  comment, 
I  have  no  further  comment  to  make.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  simple  projxjsition.  At 
a  time  when  we  have  an  economy  that 
is  overlieated  by  inflation,  we  have  wage 
and  price  controls  and  people  talking 
about  restraint.  I  cannot  understand 
why  we  should  lend  money  to  the  other 
countries  to  finance  schools,  clinics, 
roads,  dams,  and  irrigation  facilities  and 
factories  and  the  Import  of  a  wide  range 
of  products  such  as  fertilizer,  farm 
eqmpment,  chemical  products,  iron  and 
steel  products,  motor  vehicles,  industrial 
and  electrical  machinery,  petroleum, 
and  other  products  at  such  low  rates  of 
intere.-^t  when  we  ourselves  are  borrowing 
this  money  at  a  considerably  lugher  rate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  mv.self  2  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
call the  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  day  before  yesterday.  I  believe, 
when  this  matter  was  discus.sed.  at  which 
time  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska,  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
along  witli  the  distingushed  Senator 
from  Arizona  iMr.  Goldwater  > .  the  co- 
sponsor,  went  into  some  detail 

At  that  time,  the  distinguished  cliair- 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
indicated  that  he  was  interested  and  he 
thought  that  tlie  Senators  who  were 
making  remarks  at  that  time  had  a  point. 

So.  on  that  basis,  the  committee  would 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment 
and  to  take  it  to  conference  and  see  wiiat 
It  can  do  on  its  behalf. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  I  am 
happy  to  do  so  with  one  reservation,  and 
that  is  that  if  I  have  my  way,  the  bill 
will  not  get  to  conference.  However.  In 
case  it  does.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
amendment  in  tlie  bill. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AH  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AV!>-NDMENT   NO      54  8 

Mr  DOM7%:CK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No  548. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  *-lU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  57.  after  line  24.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

(e)  Section  8  of  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation  Art  of  1645  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "8«c. 
8."  the   subsection   designation   •  lai": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  at  its  share  of  the  United 
Nations  as  apportioned  by  the  General  As- 
sembly In  accordance  with  article  17  of  the 
charter,  and"  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection 

"(bi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  Its  share 
of  the  expeniies  of  the  United  Nations,  as 
apportioned  by  the  General  As.sembly  In  ac- 
cordance with  article  17  of  the  charter  or 
for  the  payment  of  any  amount  to  any  or- 
ganization, program,  fund,  or  activity  of  the 
Umted  Nations,  unless  such  payment  has 
been  previously  authorized  by  legislation 
hereafter  enacted  by  the  Congress.  Any  such 
authorization  shall  not  be  given  for  a  period 
exceeding  one  fiscal  year  " 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  which  I  may  not  even 
need. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for  i 
long  period  of  time  now  we  have  been 
hanng  more  or  le.ss  annual  authoriza- 
tions to  volimtary  U.N.  programs  that 
have  t>een  looked  at  in  some  detail  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Some  of  them  liave  been  on  more  than 
a  1-year  authorization,  but  in  general  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  them. 

Insofar  as  our  mandatory  assessments 
are  concerned,  however,  the  authoriza- 
tion was  a  continuing  one  under  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act.  The 
committee  in  order  to  try  to  do  something 
about  this  included  .section  701  which 
said  that  there  have  to  be  prior  authori- 
zations to  appropriations  to  the  State 
Department,  the  theory  of  this  being  that 
all  of  these  funds  would  run  through  the 
State  Department  and.  therefore,  they 
would  have  a  chance  to  take  a  look  at 
them. 

However,  since  the  committee  bill  was 
reported,  there  have  been  two  things 
adopted  here  on  the  floor.  One  was  the 
Buckley  amendment  this  morning  by 
voice  vote,  which  urged  the  President 
and  the  executive  department  to  try  tc 
get  our  mandatory  assessments  dottn. 
Also,  we  have  a  resolution  which  is  a  sep- 
arate one  from  that  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston i  . 
that  is  designed  to  make  charter  changes 
This  Is  the  only  way  really  that  we  could 
do  anything  about  mandatory  assess- 
ments. 


Why  is  this  Important?  Over  a  period 
of  time — in  fact,  almost  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  United  Nations  itself— 
we  have  been  paying  in  mandatory  as- 
sessments about  one-third  of  the  fixed 
charges  of  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tions, the  specific  agencies  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  charter.  We  have  come 
down  now  to  about  31.57  percent,  I  be- 
leve    However,  it  is  still  pretty  high. 

The  effort  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Buckley*  was  to  try-  to  get 
the  Executive  to  move  it  down  to  25  per- 
cent. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  un- 
der section  17  of  the  charter,  all  manda- 
tory assessments  are  determined  by  the 
General  A.ssembly.  There  are  ;io  guide- 
lines set  out,  no  laws  set  out.  and  no 
regulations  set  out  in  the  charter  itself 
a;s  to  how  those  assessments  will  be  made. 
Mr.  President,  a  committee  has  worked 
on  this  in  the  United  Nations  and  they 
have  set  up  some  guidelines  more  or  less 
based  on  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
various  coimtries.  and  that  has  been  the 
result  of  our  having  a  31.57-percent 
share  in  the  mandatory  expenses  at  this 
time. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  in  order  to  make 
sure  we  are  foilowmg  this  and  that  tlie 
Umted  States  is  not  bemg  asked  to  be 
more  of  a  Santa  Claus  than  it  has  been 
over  the  last  25  years,  we  should  have 
the  right  in  Congress  to  take  a  look  at 
what  our  mandatory  assessments  will  be 
on  a  year-to-year  basis.  I  have  discu-ssed 
this  with  the  distingmshed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  i  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT  I ,  and  it  is  my  understandmg 
that  he  thinks  this  would  be  a  pretty 
good  idea, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  am  liappy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  If  the  Senator  will 
look  at  page  56  of  the  bill  he  will  find 
section  405  havmg  to  do  with  annual  au- 
thorization for  the  State  Department 
and  USIA.  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned. 
As  I  gather  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  in  mind,  it  is  iiis  intention  to 
do  away  with  the  open-ended  appropria- 
tion approach  and  substitute  a  yearly 
"look-see"  approach,  so  to  speak.  The 
committee  thinks  that  is  a  pretty  good 
idea  and  would  be  prepare(j  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  smd  on  that  basis  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President.  I  just 
came  into  the  Chamber.  What  is  the 
matter  that  is  pending  before  the  Senate? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  proposed  an 
amendment  that  would  provide  that  we 
should  have  a  right  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  be  able  to  look  over 
the  annual  appropriations  for  mandatory 
expenses  for  the  United  Nations.  In  other 
words,  we  would  have  to  have  authorizing 
legislation  before  there  would  be  an  open- 
ended  appropriation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  something 
of  that  nature  under  section  405  of  the 
bill,  as  it  affects  the  State  Department 
and  the  USIA. 

Mr.  COOPER  This  would  not  reduce 
the  funds  for  the  United  NaUons? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  wotjid  not  do  a 
thing  in  that  regard 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides only  for  review? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  want  it  under- 
stood that  this  is  not  an  anti-United 
Nations  amendment  It  is  not  based  on 
the  vote  taken  in  the  United  Nations  on 
Monday  evenmg  last.  This  is  something 
that  was  faced  up  to  by  the  cximmittee 
and  complements  what  the  committee 
unanimously  agreed  to 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr    DOMINICK.  I  yield 

Mr.  COOPER  I  understand  the  pro- 
po.sal  of  the  Senator  and  I  would  like  to 
.'■ay  I  know  how  everyone  feels  atwut  the 
recent  vote  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  NLANSFIELD.  This  has  no  con- 
nection with  it. 

Mr  COOPER  I  know,  but  I  think  all 
of  these  amendments  will  be  so  consid- 
ered, whether  they  do  or  not  In  one 
respect,  it  is  a  good  principle  but  at  th  s 
time  all  these  amendments  are  affected 
by  that  recent  vote.  I  want  to  be  recorded 
as  opposing  it. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  This  would  restore 
the  authorizing  authority  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  like  it  understood 
that  I  agree  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  II  is  not  in  any  senile  an 
anti-United  Nations  amendment 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Do  Sen- 
ators >1eld  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeine  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado-- putting  the 
question. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO      549 

Mr.  DOMINICK    Mr   President,  I  call 

up   my   amendment    No    549 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  40,  line  17,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks 

On  page  40  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert 
the    following    new    subsection 

"(y)  Notwithstanding  any  other  p.'-ovlslon 
of  law.  the  monetary  contributions  (other 
than  assessed  costs)  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  to  each  organiza- 
tion, program,  ftind.  and  activity  of  the 
United  Nations  for  each  year  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  which  Is  In  the  same  ratio  to  all 
such  contribution."-  to  be  made  to  the  tJnlted 
Nations,  or  to  each  such  organization  pro- 
gram, fund,  or  activity  for  that  year,  as  the 
case  may  be  as  the  total  amount  of  all 
assessed  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  tJnUed  States 
to  the  United  Nations  for  tl:iat  year  is  to  the 
total  amount  of  all  assessed  costs  to  be  paid 
by  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
United  Nations  for  such  year  " 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Hie 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
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a  different  type  amendment  than  the 
last  one.  Some  Senators  may  thinlt  this 
has  been  generated  out  of  anger  at  the 
United  Nations  for  what  it  did  last  Mon- 
day evening.  In  fact,  it  Is  not.  If  thi.s 
bill  had  come  up  3  weeks  ago  I  would 
have  ofTered  the  same  proposal. 

What  would  the  amendment  do?  We 
are  now  paying,  as  I  just  announced  in 
connection  with  my  previous  amend- 
ment, approximately  31  57  percent  of  Itie 
fixed  cost  of  the  United  Nations  under 
ihe  mandatory  assessment.  In  figures,  it 
looks  as  though  the  percentage  is  a 
little  less  than  that,  because  our  budget 
for  the  United  Nations  is  approxi- 
mately— and  these  figures  are  not  totally 
accurate — but  we  will  tay  $100  million 
in  all  mandatory  assessments  and  they 
are  expecting  $400  million  from  the  total 
membership,  which  would  Indicate  tliat 
we  are  paying  only  25  percent. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  however. 
that  the  $400  million  never  comes  in.  be- 
cause these  are  anticipated  receipts  and 
the  other  countries  do  not  pay  their  man- 
datory dues  in  full.  They  pay  Just  enough 
so  that  they  will  not  be  m  arrears  for  2 
years.  TViey  do  not  get  the  whole  amount 
in  so  m  round  flKure.s  we  pay  about  one- 
tlurd  of  tiie  fixed  cost  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  voluntary  programs  are  difterenl 
and  tills  amendment  deuLs  only  with  the 
voluntary  programs  It  does  not  In  suiy 
way  affect  mandatory  assessments.  Tliere 
is  no  effort  made  to  cut  back  on  those 
mandatory  assessments  and  there  is  no 
effort  made  to  cut  back,  except  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  will  have. 

Now,  what  would  the  amendment  do? 
The  amendment  simply  states  that  we 
will  not  pay  a  larger  ratio  of  any  one  of 
these  program.s  than  we  aie  paying  to- 
ward fixed  costs  of  the  United  Nations 
In  other  words,  if  we  are  paying  33  per- 
cent this  year  we  will  pay  33  percent 
maximum  in  any  one  of  these  voluntary 
programs.  If  we  are  paying  40  percent 
of  the  fixed  costs,  because  of  the  change 
in  the  assessment  rate,  we  would  go  to 
40  percent.  It  would  put  the  mandatory 
and  voluntary  costs  in  balance.  To  me 
it  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  Why  does  it  make 
a  lot  of  sense?  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense, 
because  we  find  in  some  programs  we 
have  been  paying  as  much  as  97  percent 
of  the  total  volimtary  programs.  In  some 
of  them  we  have  been  paying  less  than 
30  percent,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  are  going  to  do  anything  about  this 
we  should  put  these  on  a  par  and  have 
other  nations  participate,  because  the 
more  we  can  get  other  nations  actively 
involved  In  the  volunteer  programs  the 
more  support  we  will  have  on  a  world- 
wide basis  and  the  more  good  it  will  do 
In  each  of  the  countries  in  wlxich  op- 
erates and  the  more  effective  the  United 
Nations  will  become 

One  of  the  things  that  disturbed  me 
about  the  decision  last  Monday  In  con- 
nection with  the  United  Nations  vote  was 
that  It  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations  and  it  reduced  the  ef- 
fectiveness sharply  and  drastically.  This 
would  Increase  the  efTertivene.ss  of  the 
United  Nation.>  rather  than  dp<  rcase  It 
by  getting  other  countries  to  come  into 
these  programs  on  an  active  basis  Instead 


of  expecting  the  United  States  to  pick 
up  the  tab. 

Let  me  give  examples.  We  have  a  pro- 
gram on  drug  abuse  control.  This  is  an 
extremely  important  program  and  on  a 
unilateral  basis  we  are  making  steps  all 
over  the  world.  The  program  of  the 
United  Nations  is  very  small.  There  is  not 
much  going  on  in  It  and  we  are  paying 
97  2  percent  of  that  total  fund 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  look  at 
thLs  there  is  no  need  for  it.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  In  drug  abuse  control  Is  to 
get  the  cooperation  of  other  nations. 
They  are  not  going  to  cooi^erate  as  long 
as  we  are  the  only  country  picking  up  the 
tab  and  I  do  not  tlunk  we  slvould  be 
doing  It  that  way  I  say  this  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Abuse  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  having  worked 
actively  and  very  hard  on  thl.s  for  a  long 
period  of  time  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
exactly  the  amount  of  money  that  is  in- 
volved In  this  and  I  will  be  able  to  give 
that  to  the  Senate  in  Jast  a  moment.  It 
is  approximately  $2  million,  which  comes 
to  97  85  ixTceiU  of  tlie  total  amount  of 
the  program. 

So  I  tlilnk  It  can  bo  .seen  that  there 
Ls  not  much  left  to  that  program  other 
than  wlmt  we  put  In  it.  To  the  extent 
that  the  drug  abuse  control  program  is 
going  to  afTect  other  nations,  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  they  should  not 
be  participating  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  aie  only  paying 
into  the  world  health  organization,  which 
IS  extremely  imixirtant  around  the 
world — and  I  refer  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  International  Agency  on 
Cancer — 11.1  percent  Tills  would  give 
that  particular  agency,  which  is  of 
enormous  sittniflcance,  the  opixirt unity  to 
have  us  substantially  increa.se  our  con- 
tribution to  that  program.  But  it  does 
keep  things  in  balance  all  the  way  around 
.vj  that  we  are  going  to  be  paying  no 
more  than  a  fixed  ratio  into  any  one  of 
these  volunteer  program.'!,  and  thereby 
get  a  large  number  of  other  nations  ac- 
tively involved  in  them. 

Over  ihe  past  few  days  we  have  had  a 
considerable  degree  of  discussion  on  the 
floor  about  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to 
do  .something  punitive.  I  must  say,  for  the 
life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  anything  punitive 
about  this.  What  we  are  doing  Is  working 
for  a  sj'stem  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  changing  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  ha.s  nothing  to  do  with 
decreasing  Its  effectiveness,  but  which 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  how  we  are 
going  to  expand  our  own  programs. 

I  do  not  think  any  Senator  here  who 
has  worked  In  a  community  situation 
falls  to  recognize  that  the  more  people 
one  can  get  financially  Involved  In  a 
community  affair,  the  more  likely  It  Is 
to  be  effr'ctive.  whereas  If  one  person  gets 
into  It  and  picks  up  the  tab,  the  other 
people  are  going  to  say,  "Oh,  well,  you 
are  going  to  do  all  this  Go  ahead  We  are 
not  very  interested  In  It."  If  we  can  get 
more  nations  Into  these  program.s — and 
there  are  many  involved^and  get  them 
to  contr.bute  more  to  them,  we  are  going 
to  be  way  ahead. 

For  example,  with  respect  to  drug 
abuse  control,  there  are  just  as  many 


problems  In  England  as  there  are  In  the 
United  States  There  are  many  problems 
Uiroughout  all  of  Europe.  Yet  the  total 
that  the  130  nations  are  putting  into  tlie 
drug  abuse  control  program  is  2.15  per- 
cent. It  just  does  not  make  any  sense  to 
me  at  all.  U  the  figure  Is  $3  million.  2 
percent  of  tliat  is  $60,000.  1  am  not  very 
good  at  matiicmatics.  but  I  think  It  comes 
out  to  around  that.  It  Just  seems  to  me 
tlml  a  bare  amount  of  money  should  be 
contributed  by  those  130  countries  to 
-support  thl.s  kind  of  program. 

Insofar  as  the  international  world 
liealth  program  on  cancer  is  roncemcd, 
I  think  we  could  put  more  money  Into 
that  II  is  certainly  a  verj-.  very  lmf>or- 
tant  program.  If  they  want  to  Increase 
Llie  total  amount  of  that  program,  we  can 
increase  our  contribution.  11  they  decide 
the  figure  of  11  6  percent  we  are  putting 
up  is  sufficient,  that  Ls  all  right  and  we 
can  leave  It  there,  but  it  would  give  dis- 
cretion, within  the  overall  limitation,  to 
make  participations  where  they  are 
needed. 

I  think  this  proposal  establishes  a  prec  - 
edcnt.  I  think  one  of  the  things  we  can  do 
as  a  body  is  to  try  to  show  the  American 
taxpayer  that  we  are  making  more  .sense 
about  the  way  the  money  Is  being  used 
in  this  body  than  we  have  In  the  past. 
Having  said  that.  I  sincerely  hope  we  can 
get  agreement  on  this  amendment  from 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  If  we  cannot  get  It. 
I  guess  I  am  going  to  have  to  take  it  to  a 
vote. 

I  reserve  tlie  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  good  bit  of  sympathy  for  the  objective 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  doubt 
very  seriou-sly,  though,  that  this  is  the 
way  it  ought  to  be  handled  An  amend- 
ment has  already  been  agreed  to  .setting 
these  special  funds  on  an  annual  basis 
hereafter. 

This  year  we  did  not  hcve  before  us 
to  be  considered  the  different  activities. 
bccau.se  we  were  not  working  it  in  the 
same  way  that  we  will  be  with  the 
amendment  that  has  already  been 
adopted.  So  next  year  we  can  easily  lake 
up  these  programs  one  by  one  and  ex- 
amine them. 

I  feel  confident  that  there  are  volun- 
teer programs  to  which  we  can  reduce  our 
portion  of  the  contribution  On  tlie  other 
hand.  I  am  quite  certain  there  are  pro- 
grams to  which  we  do  not  want  to  make 
such  a  drastic  cut  as  this. 

If  we  consider  all  the  programs,  ac- 
cording to  the  list  I  have,  and  It  goes 
through  1970,  there  are  widely  varying 
amoimts.  I  think  we  can  certainly  ob- 
serve tliat  there  are  widely  varying  in- 
terests .so  far  as  the  different  progi-ams 
are  concerned  For  Instance,  we  have  one 
of  these  special  volunteer  programs 
which  Involves  a  contribution  from  us  of 
21  percent  I  notice  another  one  that  goes 
as  high  as  80  percent  I  do  not  know  what 
damage  we  would  do  if  we  made  it  possi- 
ble to  lncrea.se  the  21  to  31  2  percent, 
which  is  the  amount  of  our  contribution 
to  the  regular  budget.  I  do  not  know 
what  damage  it  would  do  or  how  badly 
it  would  hurt  us  if  we  cut  the  80  3  to 
31  percent. 

I  think  we  can  do  a  better  job— and  I 


am  in  sympathy  with  this  being  done — 
when  we  have  the  opportunity  next  year 
to  take  the  different  programs  up  one  by 
one — something  we  have  not  done  In  the 
past — and  study  them  and  decide  what 
our  voluntary  contribution  ought  to  be. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  Insist  on 
his  amendment,  because  I  believe  it 
would  work  havoc  with  some  programs  in 
which  we  are  vitally  Interested  and 
would  not  render  aid  In  some  of  the 
others  in  which  we  have  a  very  low  per- 
centage of  contribution  already. 

Among  some  of  the  high  percentages 
that  we  pay  Is  included  one  called  special 
contributions  from  Vietnam.  We  pay  83 
percent  of  that.  Not  many  other  nations 
are  going  to  be  willing  to  participate  in 
that.  In  fact,  they  were  not  willing  An 
effort  was  made  to  get  a  program  in  the 
U.N.  of  that  kind,  and  not  many  nations 
were  willing  to  contribute  to  't.  We  pay 
83  percent  of  that.  Perhaps  next  year 
that  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

In  the  World  Health  Organization  spe- 
cial program  we  pay  80  percent  We  pay 
some  tliat  are  that  high  and  then  we  pay 
some  that  are  low.  The  average  for  all 
the  special  programs  comes  to  under 
40  percent,  even  though  we  have  the  Viet- 
nam program,  which  is  a  sizable  program, 
of  83  percent. 

I  think  we  ought  to  let  this  propasal 
go  over  until  next  year,  when  we  can  go  to 
work  on  iu\  individual  program  basis. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN  As  I  look  at  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do, there  are  some  remarkable  pos- 
sibilities in  It  wlilch  will  perhaps  solve  all 
our  problems.  For  example,  if  we  wipe 
out  the  FAO,  we  can  let  famines  take  over 
the  countries  of  Asia  and  let  them  go  over 
the  hill  into  the  camp  of  the  Communist 
philosophy. 

If  we  wipe  out  or  wreck  the  World 
Health  Organization,  we  can  let  ma- 
laria and  other  diseases,  which  have  been 
largely  conquered  by  the  efforts  of  this 
world  organization,  take  over  again. 
Think  how  that  would  reduce  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  world.  We  would  not  even 
need  the  $125  million  for  population  con- 
trol, if  we  could  let  starvation  and  dis- 
ease again  take  over.  I  do  not  think  that 
Russia  or  any  other  Communist  coun- 
tries would  contribute  as  we  have  to 
these  organizations 

We  can  let  the  International  Labor 
Organization  go  to  pieces,  and  of  course 
then  people  can  go  back  to  working  for 
10  or  12  cents  a  day  in  other  countries. 
That  would  enable  the  wealthy  people  of 
this  country  to  live  more  cheaply  on 
Imports,  but  It  would  not  help  our  In- 
dustrial concerns  one  little  bit. 

We  can  let  the  Children's  Fund  go 
down,  though  I  do  not  know  what  we 
would  do  then  with  the  milk  we  send  to 
tho.se  countries.  We  could  let  the  mil- 
lions of  children  who  have  been  saved 
through  this  combined  effort  die.  That 
would  help  control  the  population  of  the 
world,  too. 

But  let  us  not  be  stupid.  Let  us  not 
be  cruel.  We  can  cut  the  amount  we  pay 
to  the  United  Nations  itself,  the  main 
organization,  to  25  percent  without  hurt- 


ing It  at  all;  and  that  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent's United  Nations  commission  ap- 
pointed last  year  has  recommended.  But 
let  us  not  take  It  out  on  sick  people,  on 
hungry  people,  on  children,  and  on  the 
laboring  people  of  other  coimtries.  I  do 
not  want  to  live  on  even  50-cents-a-day 
labor.  I  think  people  are  entitled  to  more 
than  that.  And  I  am  amazed  that  we  are 
even  coiLsidering  doing  these  things. 

Cut  the  U.N  Itself  back  to  25  percent 
from  31.7  percent,  which  I  believe  Is  oiu- 
present  dues 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  It  is  30.2  percent. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  But  let  us  not  say  to  the 
world.  "We  don't  care  about  poor  peo- 
ple or  hungry  people,  or  people  who  work 
for  a  few  cents  a  day." 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Our  present  rate  Ls 
30.2  percent. 

Mr  AIKEN  Yes.  I  think  this  is  a 
shocking  proposition,  and  we  are  getting 
this  bill  into  shape  where  we  will,  in  all 
decency,  have  to  kill  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  if  we  go  on  any  farther  with 
thus  stuff. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  brought  in  the  mat- 
ter of  population  control.  With  reference 
to  population  control,  our  Nation  took 
the  lead  in  that,  in  getting  it  going,  and 
we  now  contribute  50  percent  to  tliat. 
This  amendment  would  cut  it  down  to  31 
percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Speaking  of  population 
control,  do  Senators  kr.ow  that  when 
they  approved  the  Allott  amendment  a 
short  time  ago,  they  cut  that  develop- 
ment loan  funds  50  percent,  and  not  25 
percent,  as  they  might  have  been  led  to 
believe''  Because  by  earmarking  $125  mil- 
lion of  that  total  for  population  control, 
the  result  was  that  out  of  all  of  the 
money  left  for  the  de\  elopment  loans,  the 
AHott  amendment  cut  out  50  percent. 

How  are  we  going  to  look  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world?  How  are  we  going  to  look 
in  the  eyes  of  our  ovm  people?  They  will 
be  ashamed  of  us. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  Children's  Fund. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  cannot  vote  for  this 
bill  if  it  carries   these  provisions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  We  contribute  40 
percent  to  the  Children's  Fund.  The 
amendment  would  cut  it  t<3  30  per- 
cent. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President  are  we  go- 
me to  neglect  the  kids  of  other  countries? 
Are  we  going  to  say  we  do  not  care  about 
them';' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Let  me  check  that 
percentage  again  It  would  cut  it  down  to 
30.2  percent  from  40  percent. 

We  contribute  to  all  of  these  agencies 
In  varying  Eunounts  There  is  one,  for 
instance,  as  low  as  11  percent,  one  21 
percent,  another  26  percent. 

Mr  AIKEN  In  every  previous  session 
of  this  CcHigress.  we  have  Increased  our 
contributlMi  to  the  Children's  Fund,  im- 
til  it  is  what? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN   It  Is  $13  million. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  $13  million,  now? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  did  not  increase 
It  this  year.  It  is  the  same  as  last  year. 
Mr    AIKEN.    I   have   never   had    one 
complaint  from  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try  because  we  cared  for  the  children  of 
the  world. 


Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me,  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  yield. 
Mr.  JA'VITS  Mr  President,  no  one 
could  improve  on  the  qtiality  of  indigna- 
tion of  so  revered  a  Member  of  this  body 
as  Senator  Aiken.  Everj-thing  he  has  said 
should  stand  uncontradicted  and  unim- 
proved by  anyone  His  words  were  spoken 
from  the  heart  of  a  very  decent  man. 
That  U  what  tliis  is  all  about  Com- 
mon decency  Mr.  President.  I  rise  for 
only  two  purposes:  First,  to  reiterate 
again  what  I  said  last  night  about  the 
great  inadvisabihty,  in  the  interest  of 
our  countrj'  of  taking  on  the  world.  The 
world  may  be  willing  to  be  taken  on. 
much  to  our  detriment,  if  we  act  out 
of  petulance  and  resentment  becau.se  of 
a  vote  in  the  United  Nations  which  we 
did  not  like,  and  which  we  properly  did 
liOt  like  This  is  the  wrong  way  to  seek 
redress 

Second,  Mr  President  I  point  out  two 
factual  (onsideiations  Let  u.s  understand 
that  the  long  knives  are  out  here  We 
have  now  adopted  an  amendment  that 
It  is  the  sen.se  of  the  Senate  that  the 
supFKjrt  of  the  United  Nation.s  organiz.-i- 
tion  should  come  down  to  the  25 -percent 
figure,  allegedly  as  recommended  by 
the  Commission  which  made  this  report 
which  has  been  .so  very,  very  much 
spoken  about,  the  Lodge  Commis,sion  Let 
me  say  that  those  Senators  who  are  try- 
ing to  use  the  Lodge  report  against  the 
U.N.  are  seriously  misrepresenting  it=; 
basic  thiust 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  If  I  may  Interject 
right  at  thiit  point,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  if  I  recall  correctly,  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  'Mr  Fl'lbright>-, 
I  believe  there  were  one  or  two  other 
Senators,  and  I  were  members  of  th'-t 
Commission  that  made  this  report. 

Mr,  AIKEN  We  were,  and  we  recom- 
mended a  cut  to  25  percent.  That  is  for 
the  United  Nations  itself. 

Mr  JAVITS  Exactly  right.  And  the 
commi-ssion  reported  also  exactly  the 
corollary  to  the  25  percent  It  wanted — 
namely  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  voluntary 
contributions. 

The  exact  words  of  the  Commission 
were ; 

with  respect  to  multilateral  instrumen- 
talities for  International  assistance,  the  com- 
mission recommends  that  the  United  States 
increase  its  contribution   .   .   . 

For  example,  to  the  biggest  one.  the 
U.N.  development  program  the  adminis- 
tration asked  for  $100  million  The  Com- 
mission recommended  $200  million,  and 
so  on  dowTi  the  line. 

Now,  Mr  President,  to  use  a  piece  of 
the  report  for  one  purpose  and  then  not 
to  Invoke  the  other  part  of  the  report  is 
certainly  not  giving  to  the  Senate  every- 
thing the  Senate  is  entitled  to  know. 
W*hen  you  invoke  the  single  authority 
that  the  Commission  recommended  that 
we  try  to  get  down  to  the  25  percent  level, 
they  did  that  provided  we  materially — 
and  I  have  given  one  example,  the  largest 
of  all — ^increased  our  contributions  to 
exactly  the  policy  organizations  which 
this  amendment  would  affect. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  heard  with 
great  interest  what   the  Senator  from 
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Colorado  said  about  the  UJJ.  fund  for 
drug  abuse  control.  By  the  way,  we  con- 
tribute not  98  percent,  but  78  percent  to 
that  But  be  that  a£  It  may,  he  said  there 
are  lots  of  other  natiorLS  that  are  heavi- 
ly impacted  by  drugs. 

Nonsense.  We  are  the  Nation  most 
neavily  impacted  by  drugs  in  tliis  world. 

1  wish  and  pray  there  were  other  na- 
tions so  heavily  impacted.  Great  Britain, 
with  55  million  people,  has  3.000  addicts. 
The  United  States,  with  200  million  peo- 
ple, has  an  estimated  300.000  addicUs. 
And  where  are  they'  Half  of  them,  at 
least,  are  in  the  greatest  city  in  the  coun- 
try, wliich  is  being  strangled  and  brought 
to  its  knees  by  narcotics  What  would 
we  not  pay.  above  the  $2  million  recom- 
mended? We  would  gladly  pay  $200  mil- 
lion, or  $2  billion,  if  we  could  thereby 
eliminate  the  drug  traffic 

I  understand  my  friends.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  their  intentions  or  their 
purpo.ses.  I  know  how  ttiey  feel  about 
foreitin  aid  and  have  for  years  But  I 
hope  there  is  a  residual  of  what  Senator 
.^iKEN  so  aptly  and  feelingly  called  de- 
cency left  among  us,  and  that  in  our  con- 
tributions to  these  volunUry  organiza- 
tions we  will  not  tie  them  to  the  standard 
cf  participation  in  UN  administration. 
but  that  we  will  tie  thom  to  Uie  decent, 
humanitarian  instincts  in  ourselves  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  we  will 
resist  the  temptation,  as  we  did  last 
night,  to  legislate  out  of  resentment, 
petulence.  or  anger. 

I  hof>e  the  Seiiate  rejects  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  .sat  here  in  total 
amazement  li-stening  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  start 
talking  as  though  I  was  trying  to  kill 
all  the  children,  murder  all  the  people, 
ruin  the  U.N  ,  and  do  it  in  petulance.  I 
never  heard  so  much  r>erfect  baloney  in 
my  life — and  I  hope  that  goes  in  tiie 
Record  just  that  way. 

What  I  have  said  here  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  get  our  partic.pation  in  these 
voluntar>'  programs  in  line  with  our 
mandatory  assessments  All  you  nave  to 
do  i.s  look  at  the  figure.s,  and  you  will 
find  Uiat  there  is  no  more  than  a  $20 
or  $25  million  cut.  if  any.  in  the  programs 
at  the  present  level.  But  if  the  other 
nations  put  more  money  in.  our  money  Is 
going  to  go  up.  and  we  will  not  save  any- 
thing. What  you  have  Ls  a  total  budget 
reorientation,  but  you  do  not  necessarily 
have  any  savings  in  money  at  all  It  de- 
pends upon  what  the  size  of  the  program 
is  going  to  be. 

I  do  not  like  to  be  accused  of  being  a 
child  murderer  any  more  than  anybody 
else  does,  and  I  will  say  so  very  frankly. 
So  let  us  put  some  figures  out  here  In 
the  open. 

We  are  paying  approximately  37.19 
percent  of  the  IAEA  operational  pro- 
gram. We  are  paying  34  67  percent  of  the 
children's  fund.  So  if  the  other  nations 
will  not  put  up  any  more  money,  we  will 
probably  cut  down  our  contribution  by 

2  percent,  which,  according  to  the  figures 
I  have  here,  is  going  to  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $260  000   That  is  not  going 


to  be  murdering  all  the  people  of  India 
or  Pakistan  or  any  other  place.  It  is 
simply  going  to  be  trying  to  get  things 
in  line  so  that  we  know  what  we  are 
doing. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  .said  we  are 
paying  80  percent  of  the  special  program 
of  the  World  Healtli  Organization  For 
1971.  we  are  paying  28  36  percent,  not 
80  [percent.  We  paid  80  percent  in  1970. 
In  1971.  we  paid  28.36  percent,  and  they 
can  mcrease  the  amount  of  that  fund 
if  they  want  to  do  so 

In  tlie  research  on  cancer,  I  already- 
pointed  out  that  we  are  paying  11.11 
percent.  If  they  want  to  bring  it  up  to 
30  percent  and  pour  a  lot  more  in  to  try 
to  do  something  about  cancer,  they  can 
do  .so. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator  irom  New 
York  'Mr.  Javits\  who  talks  about  the 
problems  of  his  city,  he  iias  problems, 
and  I  know  it  I  know  it  full  well.  We 
have  tliem  in  my  own  town  of  Denver  in 
drug  abuse.  We  have  them  all  over  this 
(ountry  But  the  UN  at.;ency  does  not 
put  up  any  programs  to  operate  in  this 
country.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  achieve 
some  progress  by  operating  m  other 
countries,  if  we  are  going  to  contribute 
to  It.  and  eet  those  countries  to  con- 
tribute, and  not  have  us  put  up  98  58 
percent  for  the  druji"  abuse  program 
someplace  cl.se  So  we  wili  have  a  com- 
munity organization  working  That  is 
wliat  the  United  Nations  is  suppo.sed  to 
bt; — to  .  ork  together — not  have  Uncle 
Sam  pick  up  every  nickel  there  is  in  each 
one  of  these  programs  This  may  cost  us 
a  .ureat  deal  more  money  before  we  are 
through  I  do  not  know.  It  coiild  result  in 
Ketling  more  coimtries  in  and  getting 
larger  financial  suppx)rt  for  those  pro- 
erams.  Our  percentage  there  would  tlien 
n.se,  and  in  terms  of  total  dollars  we 
would  bz  putting  in  more,  but  we  would 
not  ask  to  be  Uie  major  participant  iu 
every  one  of  tliese  programs. 

I  could  KO  on  down  the  line  Tiie  UJJ. 
Institute  for  Training  and  Research — 
we  are  paying  33.33  percent.  It  is  gomg 
to  k)e  a  cut  of  approximately  1  percent. 
We  are  contributing  to  17  different  pro- 
grams, and  in  nine  of  them  we  are  put- 
ting in  a  million  dollars  or  more.  The 
total  we  are  putting  int-  voluntary  pro- 
grams this  year,  including  the  special 
force  fund  on  Cypru.s— our  .share  of 
that — Is  $223  million,  and  we  are  only 
paying  a  little  more  than  $100  million  m 
terms  of  mandatory  assessments 

Why  can  we  not  bring  these  prot>or- 
tionately  in  line?  Why  can  we  not  do 
something  about  this?  Why  can  we  not 
bring  a  fiat  proportion  across  tlie  boaid? 

I  must  say  that  to  try  to  get  this  into 
an  emotional  context,  so  that  .someone 
who  offers  an  amendment  to  try  to  re- 
budget  what  we  are  doing  in  this  is  ac- 
cused of  trying  to  murder  everytx>dy, 
is  a  little  more  than  my  stomach  can 
stand. 

Mr  BUCKLEY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  lime  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  15  minutet  re- 
maining. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 


Mr  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr  President.  I,  too,  could  not  help 
share  the  Senator's  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion at  some  of  the  casual  remarks  that 
were  thrown  around  a  little  while  ago. 

In  the  past,  this  country  has  been  ex- 
iraordinanly  generous,  and  I  do  not  re- 
.senl  a  nickel  of  that.  We  have  done  more 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world  to  contribute  to  the  needs  of 
our  fellowmen  around  the  world,  but 
there  i.s  nothing  magic  about  doing  this 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Un'ted  Nations. 

Frankly,  in  some  of  these  programs 
there  is  evidence  that  they  are  not  han- 
dled as  well  as  we  might  like  to  see,  that 
they  are  not  as  effectively  handled  Just 
the  other  day.  Jack  Anderson  p>ointed  out 
in  his  column  that  the  drug  control  op- 
eration under  the  United  Nations  spon- 
sorship was  scandalous  in  its  inefldciency. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  Is  suggesting 
that  any  needed  help  from  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  food  or  money  should 
be  withdrawn  and  pocketed  and  saved  If 
that  need  for  help  exists  around  the 
globe  But  what  we  are  trying  to  do — 
and  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment— is  to  bring  some  sort  of  balance 
in  American  participation  in  the  world 
t)ody  which,  in  terms  of  philosophy  of 
the  report  i.ssued  by  the  Lodge  commis- 
sion, is  designed  to  spread  the  burden 
more  equitably  around  the  globe,  to  bring 
more  nations  into  active  participation,  so 
that  these  agencies  will  work  more  ef- 
fectively. This  i.s  all  we  are  trying  to  do, 
and  I  think  It  makes  good  sense. 

So  far  as  tills  business  of  ijetulance  is 
concerned,  there  Ls  no  element  of  that  in 
my  motivation;  there  is  none  in  the  mo- 
tivation of  Senator  Dominick.  We  cer- 
tainly were  disappointed  with  the  action 
taken  last  Monday,  but  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  these  programs.  It  Is  just 
th:  t  the  time  has  come  for  a  more 
thoughtful  consideration  of  how  the 
United  Nations  functions,  of  whether 
these  agencies  are  acting  as  effectively 
as  they  can,  and  whether  or  not  the 
Unitt'd  States  should  take  action  which 
would  induce  others  to  shoulder  a  larger 
portion  of  the  global  burden. 

In  deciding  what  action  Is  appropriate, 
I  do  not  think  this  body  should  be  pay- 
ing attention  to  what  the  newspaper 
headlines  will  be  telling  us  is  world  opin- 
ion. We  need  to  act  responsibly,  as  we 
see  our  responsibilities,  to  act  thought- 
fully in  accordance  with  our  own  real- 
ities. Certainly,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
never  b':^en  bothered  by  the  sensitivities 
of  world  opinion  when  she  has  acted  in 
her  self-interest — not  that  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  anything  either  Senator  Domi- 
NicK  or  I  have  suggested  in  any  way 
remotely  represents  the  kind  of  thinking 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  indulged  In 
time  and  time  again. 

But  I  will  say  that  the  nations  of  this 
world  will  respect  another  nation,  a  large 
nation  which  acts  like  a  large  nation, 
which  assesses  its  responsibilities  and 
lives  up  to  Its  responsibilities  in  the  light 
of  its  own  experience  and  its  own  needs. 
I.  frankly,  will  not  tailor  my  vote  to  sat- 
isfy the  so-called  world  opinion,  because 
the  reaction  of  world  opinion  will  blow 
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over  tomorrow  I  think  that  if  the  United 
States  continues  to  exercise  leadersfiip, 
continues  to  act  morally,  continues  to  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  others  through 
Its  own  generasity.  we  will  retain  that 
respect.  What  we  need  is  respect,  not 
love. 

I  submit,  Mr  President,  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  DonnmcK 
is  one  which  is  not  callous:  it  is  one  which 
is  not  punitive:  it  is  one  which  Ls  not 
designed  to  starve  the  young  It  is  one 
which  is.  if  anything,  going  to  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  other  nations  in  the 
world  to  contribute  more  of  their  own 
aid  through  the  channels  of  the  United 
Nations  and,  therefore.  Involve  them  in 
a  more  active  way  in  the  administration 
of  the  agencies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague  from  New  York 
very  much.  Since  we  seem  to  be  having 
substantial  argument  on  this  point.  I  a.sk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mi  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr    Mathias  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Beall).  The  Senator  from  Maryland  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado commends  itself  to  a  sense  of  neat- 
ness and  a  .sen.se  of  balance  in  bookkeep- 
ing, that  the  ratio  of  the  volunt,ary  con- 
tribution should  he  the  same  as  that  of 
the  mandatory  a.sse.s.sment:  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  commends  itself  in  any 
other  way. 

What  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado will  bring  out  i'^  this  discussion  is. 
what  is  the  magic  relationship  between 
the  amounts  which  may  be  assessed  for 
the  institutional  operation  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  works  the  United  Na- 
tions does. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  rationale 
which  ties  these  two  together,  any  more 
than  there  is  any  rationale  to  what  is 
contributed  by  the  States  of  this  Union 
to  the  running  of  Congress  and  tlie  other 
branches  of  the  Government  and  the 
actual  substantive  work  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  for  people. 

We  are  paying  on  the  one  hand  for  an 
institution  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  paying  for  the  end  product  of  that 
institution,  which  is  the  work  of  govern- 
ment, in  schools,  public  health  programs, 
and  the  various  other  activities  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  we  have  to 
lake  a  conservative,  hard  headed,  busi- 
nesslike look  at  what  we  would  be  do- 
ing here.  Even  if  we  accepted  the  figures 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  that  there 
will  t>e  only  a  minute  difference  in  cur- 
rent appropriations,  it  may  make  more 
difference  in  the  future,  if  the  Lodge 
Commlasion's  report  is  accepted  and  if, 
in  fact,  we  do  reduce  our  mandatory  as- 
sessment to  about  25  percent  of  the  total 
United  Nations  budget.  It  could  have  a 
greater  Impact. 

Personally,  I  hope  that  we  can  achieve 
that,  but  if  we  do  that,  then  we  go  deeply 
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into  a  program  which  the  Lodge  Com- 
mission found,  on  the  basis  of  testimony, 
was  higlily  rewarding  to  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  commission  re- 
port in  thi.s  respect  which  states: 

Every  dollar  of  input  by  the  Unlt/Cd  States 
to  Itic  UN  Developmeiit  Program  helps  to 
generate  more  than  six  dollars  of  actual  de- 
velopment work  by  other  nations.  Aid 
through  multilateral  Uistllutlons  has  the 
added  advantage  of  neutralizing  the  political 
R?pect,s  of  ectinomle  assistance  and  reducing 
the  resentment  of  some  developing  nations  to 
bilateral  programs. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  light  of  that  find- 
ing, it  is  extremely  unwise,  from  an  old 
Yankee  hardheaded  business  point  of 
view,  to  say  that  we  arc  putting  a  halter 
on  an  investment  which  has  been  found 
to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  invest- 
ments made  in  the  field  of  international 
assistance.  I  think  it  is  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple and  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  In 
practice. 

I  think,  of  course,  that  this  is  an  un- 
happy time  to  do  it.  The  United  Nations 
has  taken  an  action  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve makes  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate happy.  We  are  all  shocked  and  di.s- 
appointcd. 

However,  an  interesting  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  today 
from  former  Secretarj-  of  State  I>ean 
Rusk  states  in  part : 

On  the  Immediate  horizon  are  important 
tasks  which  the  UN  has  undertaken,  which 
could  make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
possibilities  of  peace  and,  perhaps,  to  human 
survival  I  have  In  mind  the  1972  Confer- 
ence In  Stockholm  on  the  Human  Envtron- 
menl.  a  1973  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  and  the  dedication  of  1974  as  ti  N  Popu- 
latloa  Year 

Mr  President,  these  are  matters  in 
which  everv-  one  in  the  world  has  an  in- 
terest These  are  matters  to  which  this 
amendment  addresses  itself.  I  think,  m  a 
prejudicial  way  This  is  where  we  are 
getting  the  be.st  return  for  the  money 
we  spend  outside  our  country  by  all  ac- 
counts. 

The  ratio  of  6  to  1.  I  suppose,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  disagreement,  but  even  with  a 
ratio  of  3  to  1.  4  to  1.  5  to  1.  or  6  to  1,  it  is 
a  valuable  Investment,  and  I  hope  thai 
the  Senate  will  not  see  it  cut  down. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distingtiished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  <Mr  Cooper  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Al- 
len > .  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr, 
Aiken  >  for  Ills  wise  and  humane  views, 
and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment.  I 
do  not  doubt  the  motive  of  its  sponsors. 
They  have  explained  their  position  quite 
well  but  I  think  it  is  an  amendment 
which  should  be  rejected 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  the 
Lodge  Commission,  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  i  ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  ( Mr.  Sparkman  i ,  and  other  Sen- 
ators 

The  distinguished  Seiuitor  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Javits'  is  absolutely  right, 
that  while  the  commission  recommended 


that  we  should  reduce  our  mandatory 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  prop- 
er, in  doing  that  the  commission  recom- 
mended that  we  should  raise  our  volun- 
tary contributions  to  support  its  hiunane 
activities  all  over  the  world.  I  tliink  that 
IS  a  duty  and  an  obhgation  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  undertake. 
These  are  agencies  that  have  done  much 
to  help  people  throughout  the  world. 

I  mtist  say  tins — and  again  I  make  my 
ov^Ti  judgment — I  voted  against  all 
amendments  to  reduce  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  at  tins  Ume.  because 
I  think,  no  matter  what  we  say — they  will 
be  considered,  1  think  inevitably,  as  a  re- 
a?tion  to  the  vote  in  the  United  Nations 
last  Monday. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  felt  badly  about 
the  vote.  I  think  it  was  a  mistake.  The 
U.N.  should  have  voted  to  sustain  the 
membership  of  Nationalist  Ctiina  in  the 
U.N.:  but.  nonetheless,  I  tliink  a  great 
nation  should  not  show  itself  as  wanting 
to  take  any  retaliatory  action  because  of 
that  vote. 

Mr.  President,  imfortunately,  I  will  not 
be  able  t  j  be  here  at  tlie  time  of  the  final 
vote  on  the  bill.  I  have  always  voted  for 
foreign  <iid  bills.  If  I  were  here,  I  would 
vote  for  it  again,  even  though  I  think  it 
has  been  badly  damaged  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Some  of  the  \oies  on  aniend- 
ments  were  by  voice  vote,  with  few  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  at  the  time. 

But.  be  that  as  it  may.  perhaps  we  can 
work  out  something  in  conference. 

1  also  note  tliat  the  Manjifield  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war  is  in  the  bill.  That 
lb  wortli  supporting. 

Altiiough  I  wiil  not  be  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  vant  to  be  recorded  as  being  in 
favor  of  the  bil' 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  ih"  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mi-.  SCOTT.  Mr  President.  I  have  de- 
livered a  copy  of  my  remarlcs  to  tlie  dis- 
t:nguishe  J  Senator  from  Idalio  «Mr 
Church  i  .  wtuch  is  a  commentary  on  the 
speech  he  jus„  recently  delivered  today. 
My  remarks  are  not  critical.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  philosophy  implied  in  them. 

I  have  entitled  my  remarks  "How  To 
Make  Isolationism  Respectable." 

HOW  TO   MAKX   ISOLATIONISM   KCSPSCTABLX 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  told  us.  after  Die  poet,  thai  "the 
world  is  too  much  with  us.  How  com- 
forting is  the  thougiil.  How  mce  it  would 
be  to  be  able  to  declare,  unilaterally,  a 
k'eneration  of  peace  simply  by  telling  the 
world  to  stop  because  we  want  to  get 
off 

His  lengthy  catalog  of  our  past  sins 
has  not  missed  a  single  one  so  far  as  I 
can  tell.  He  chastises  us  for  having  been 
too  bold — and  too  timid:  for  having 
been  too  generous  and  too  self-ser\  ing . 
for  having  exercised  our  power  unwisely: 
and  for  not  having  exercised  our  power 
enougli. 

I  sympathize  with  the  Senator's  di- 
lemma. We  all  share  It  It  can  be  just  as 
immoral  to  fail  to  exercise  power  as  It 
can  be  to  exercise  it  with  too  much 
abandon. 

The  moral  trappings  of  isolationism, 
so  often  voiced  by  another  great  Senator 
from  Idaho,  head  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  his  time  did  not  help 
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to  prevent  World  War  11  The  moral  pre- 
tensions of  the  1960's  did  not  prevent 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Where  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Senator 
is  when  he  Implies  that  our  past  failures 
were  moral  failures,  rather  than  rational 
failures.  We  may  have  sinned  against 
reason,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  sinned 
against  God 

President  Nixon,  of  course.  Is  commit- 
ted to  a  very  different  foreign  policy  in 
the  1970's  than  that  which  prevailed  in 
the  1960's.  Now.  changing  foreign  policy 
is  not  like  changing  a  suit  of  clothes;  the 
President  has  to  start  with  the  way  he 
found  things,  not  where  he  wanted  to 
end  up. 

One  of  the  instruments  he  is  using  to 
change  our  foreign  policy  is  tliis  foreign 
aid  legislation. 

In  the  first  place,  in.stead  of  pretend- 
ing to  decide  for  other  countries  what 
they  should  spend  on  defense,  security 
assistance  is  now  going  only  to  countries 
that  have  made  that  decision  themselves. 

Tliat  nations,  poor  nations  like  Cam- 
bodia or  Korea,  are  willing  to  take  up 
arms  m  a  cause  that  involves  our  vital 
interests  as  well  as  their  own  should  be  a 
sign  of  hope.  We  ought  to  be  grateful, 
for  our  security  is  involved,  t<x).  Surely, 
in  these  cases  it  is  far  more  Immoral  to 
deny  help  than  U)  give  it.  For  to  deny 
help  is  to  deny  hope  in  these  countries. 

As  with  security  a.ssistance  under  the 
Nixon  doctrine,  so  with  development  as- 
sistance. We  are  not  trying  to  program 
the  development  of  other  coimtries  as 
happened  in  the  1960  s  We  are  respond- 
ing to  requests  for  help  from  people  and 
governments  anxious  to  do  something 
about  their  dire  prollems. 

Aiid  why  should  not  we?  These  people 
an?  now.  and  are  gomg  to  be,  .somebody's 
customers  if  they  are  not  ours.  What  kind 
of  a  policy  is  it  lliat  .s«ys  we  do  not  want 
them  a.s  customers  or  cannot  afford  to 
treat  them  that  way' 

Eitlier  more  and  more  people  in  this 
world  become  good  cu.st<:)mers.  or  there 
will  be  more  and  more  wars  and  kiUuigs 
We  have  serious  development  problems 
here  at  home  that  are  of  exactly  the  same 
kind  as  exist  the  world  over  To  deny  one 
set  of  problems  in  the  name  of  the  other 
is  to  leave  the  fate  of  the  world  for  others 
to  decide 

If  the  Senate  defeats  this  bill,  as  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  evidently  wishes,  it 
will  serve  only  one  objective  that  of 
making  isolationism  respectable  again  m 
the  United  States. 

The  Senate  will  be  listening,  not  to  the 
voices  of  the  future,  but  tt)  the  voices  of 
the  past  We  will  bring  back  the  high 
moral  tones  of  our  isolationist  days — and 
Isolationism  was  a  moral  matter  with 
Senator  Borah  and  others—because  the 
hard  tasks  of  participation  will  have  been 
too  much  for  us 

The  new  isolationLsts  remind  me  of 
Britannicus  in  ShaWs  "Caesar  and 
Cleopatra  ■■  You  will  remember  that  he 
painted  his  body  blue  so  that  when  all 
else  was  gone  he  would  still  have  his  re- 
spectability Are  we  to  become  a  nation  of 
blue-bodies? 

No.  It  Ls  not  the  world  that  is  too  much 
with  us;  it  is  the  recent  past  Living  down 


that  past  is  apparently  Just  too  much  for 
some  people. 

I  say  we  should  give  aid— that  is.  aid 
toward  peace — a  chance,  and  not  ham- 
string tlie  implements  of  its  execution. 

I  say  we  should  have  done  with  feck- 
less moralizing  about  our  past  mistakes 
and  get  on  with  the  very  reasonable 
changes  that  the  President  wants  to 
make 

I  say  tliat  we  should  not  apologize  for 
strengthening  foreign  policy  by  stressing 
more  our  rational,  national  interests  than 
was  true  in  tt^ie  past  And  I  say  we  should 
continue  to  hold  out  a  helping  liand  to 
those  who  come  to  u.s  for  help  in  causes, 
like  development,  that  we  now  know  are 
our  causes  as  much  as  theirs 

The  world  is  not  really  divided  into 
rich  nations  and  ijoor  nations  It  is  peo- 
ple who  are  so  divided.  We  can  expect 
revolution  uixm  revolution  in  the  years 
ahead  in  many  nations  simply  over  the 
division  of  the  wealth  available.  We  can- 
not conJi'ct  those  revolutions.  We  can 
either  offer  the  insult  of  lectures  from 
afar  or  participate  modestly  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  turn  out  in  ways  compat- 
ible wita  our  own  interests  and  ideaLs 

The  ways  in  which  we  can  participate 
effectively  are  limited.  It  is  quite  tnie 
that  there  are  times  and  places  where  we 
have  done  too  much  and  with  too  little 
wisdom  President  Nixon  is  well  aware 
that  we  need  to  improve  our  methods 
of  operation  in  administering  security 
assistance  and  development  assistance. 
But  there  cannot  be  improvement  if  we 
continualiv  have  to  rake  over  the  coals 
of  the  past  ana  debate  anew  tlie  virtues 
of  isolationism  versus  internationalism. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  is  something  new. 
To  deprive  It  now  of  one  of  its  major 
instruments  of  implementation  is  simply 
to  deliver  a  vote  of  no  confidence  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  Wlute  House  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  wants  to  do  that.  We 
have  not  .so  treated  the  foreign  policies 
of  othf"-  recent  Presidents. 

Why  start  new? 

Wh;,  indeed'' 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
deal  with  the  term  petulance  which  I 
used,  and  I  used  it  advisedly,  and  it  has 
been  challenged 

The  thing  that  affected  me  very  deeply 
concerning  this  is  that  20  or  21  Senators 
gave  notice  to  the  UN  members  that  if 
they  d*d  not  behave  the  way  we  wanted 
them  tc  behave,  we  would  cut  the  funds. 
We  ar-  now  doing  that  within  2  days. 

I  remind  Senators  that  in  law.  we  say 
that  the  facts  are  what  the  judge  tlunks 
they  are  What  are  the  nations  who  think 
they  are  so  threatened  to  tiiink  other 
than  that  we  are  now  trying  to  carry 
out  ou.-  threat?  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  so  clear. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  including  that 
of  decency  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  h<is  spoken,  we  should  turn 
down  this  kind  of  approach  in  favor  of 
a  humanitarian  ai'proach 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  4  additional  min- 
utes remaining. 


Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  > .  Tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  oppose  this  particular  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  untimely  I  think  it  is  unwise. 
I  tliink  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if 
the  Senate  were  to  adopt  it. 

The  particular  contributions  to  which 
the  Senator  referred  In  his  amendment 
perform  a  very  vital  service.  It  would 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  purpose  of 
the  United  Nations  if  the  amendment 
were  to  pass. 

I  would  like  to  remark  once  again  that 
the  new  name  for  peace  is  development, 
and  many  of  these  services  outside  of  the 
United  Nations  are  directed  toward  de- 
velopment. 

The  United  Nations  is  an  imperfect  in- 
strument in  an  imperfect  world.  Our  task 
is  to  improve  it  and  not  to  weaken  it. 
There  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be  done 
to  improve  it. 

Some  days  ago  I  had  printed  In  the 
Record  what  I  thought  might  be  done, 
as  the  views  of  one  Senator.  Since  I 
might  not  be  here  for  the  final  vote.  I 
wEint  to  make  it  clear  that  I  support  the 
bill  I  want  to  be  on  record  as  supportmg 
the  bill  and  opposing  this  particular 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  10  minutes 
remaining 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  muiutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thie  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  comment  again,  perhaps  in  a  some- 
what quieter  way.  on  the  comments  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland. 

I  doubt  if  either  one  of  them  heard  my 
total  argument.  I  think  it  is  worthwhile 
to  repeat  It  again. 

I  am  trjing  to  get  some  balance  here 
between  what  our  mandatory  assess- 
ments are  and  what  our  voluntary  con- 
tributions are  This  is  not  a  dollar  cut  In 
any  way  whatsoever  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  that  it  i« 
a  ratio  cut,  if.  as.  and  when  we  can  get 
the  other  countries  to  follow  these  pro- 
grams and  to  put  their  money  into  the 
programs. 

We  have  to  have  a  broad  community 
(if  interest,  which  we  do  not  have,  when 
we  are  doing  major  financing.  And  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  get  a  broader  commu- 
nity of  Interest  and  a  larger  f>articipa- 
tion.  the  actual  total  amoimt  of  any  one 
of  these  funds  may  go  up  so  much  that 
we  will  be,  as  the  Lodge  Commission 
said,  putting  more  money  into  it  Instead 
of  less.  However,  we  would  still  be  paying 
only  our  ratio,  either  30  or  33  percent, 
whatever  it  might  be  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  the  United  States  putting  up  one- 
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third  of  the  co.st  of  the  program,  the 
otlier  nations  could  find  it  In  their  hearts 
to  put  up  two-thirds  or  CB^-'a  percent 

I  do  not  think  that  is  unreasonable 
We  have  the  whole  European  Common 
Market  which,  economically,  is  at  least 
as  .strong  as  the  United  States,  That  is 
not  talking  about  the  other  nations  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Whenever  we  try  to  cooperate  in  a 
community  affair  in  our  own  locality — 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota used  to  be  a  mayor  and  knows 
full  well — if  we  are  going  to  get  some- 
thing done  in  that  locality,  we  will  have 
to  get  as  many  people  interested  In  It  as 
we  can.  To  the  extent  that  we  can  pet 
more  nation.?  interested  financially  In 
It.  to  that  extent  we  will  improve  the 
ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  perform 
successfully  these  very  important  pro- 
grams. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY'.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  am 
familiar  with  the  sequence  of  his  argu- 
ment and  what  he  believes  to  t»e  the 
logic. 

As  I  look  at  an  audit  of  the  US. 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations. 
I  see  here  that  in  flscAl  year  1965 
our  voluntary  contributions,  exclusive  of 
the  peaceket-ping,  ran  about  $141,450,000 

The  total  outside  contributions — that 
is,  the  contrlbution.s  of  the  other  mem- 
bers— ran  $235,700,000 

We  were  paying  at  that  time  well  over 
50  jiercent.  The  request  for  fiscal  year 
1972  is  $141,135,000,  which  is  about  $215,- 

000  less  than  in  n.scal  year  1965.  That 
does  not.  of  course,  even  relate  to  what 
has  happened  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar 

I  do  not  object  to  what  we  call  the 
assessed  reductions  on  the  a-ssessments 
that  are  made  for  what  we  call  the  US 
contributions  They  relate  to  the  reg- 
ular dues  and  fees  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Lodge  Commission  hoped  that 
they  would  come  down  to  25  percent  in 
the  years  ahead.  We  presently  pay  about 
31.5  percent. 

What  I  do  feel  is  important  is  to  keep 
In  mind  what  the  Lodge  Commission 
related,  namely;  that  if  their  assessment 
came  down,  we  increase  or  put  into 
proper  balance  our  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  anticipated  that  the  Senator  from 
Mimiesota  was  going  to  use  up  so  much 
of  my  time, 

Mr   HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 

1  a.sk  a  question  of  the  Senator? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  1  yield 
mj'self  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  believe  the 
record  shows  that  we  are  Increasing  the 
amount  of  our   voluntary  contribution* 


as  they  relate  to  what  other  countries 
are  doing,  or  does  the  record  show  that 
our  contributions  have  been  rather 
steady  and  that  for  several  years  have 
declined  and  right  now  are  up  to  about 
the  1965  level  and  are  strongly  related 
to  what  other  countries  are  doing? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Piesident.  it  is 
\ery  difficult  to  answer  that  question  It 
varies  so  much.  Earlier,  mention  was 
made  that  last  year  we  paid  86.3  per- 
cent of  the  WHO  si>ecial  programs  This 
year  we  will  pay  28  6  percent  So.  I  think 
we  are  putting  in  more  money.  This  is  a 
point  I  am  making.  We  are  putting  more 
money  into  the  program,  but  other  na- 
tions are  putting  in  a  lot  more  money. 
So  that  our  percentage,  the  total  amount 
of  money  we  put  in.  goes  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  get  an  additional  5  min- 
utes on  the  bill  to  take  care  of  the  time 
I  extended  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  repeat  once  again  what  I  am  trying 
to  do.  Some  Senators  seem  to  have  the 
feeling  that  has  been  expressed  here  that 
somehow  or  other  we  are  out  to  gut  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  tr>ing  to  do  the 
opposite.  I  am  trying  to  make  it  effective 
and  have  more  participation  in  these 
programs  and  show  the  world  that  al- 
though we  support  the  programs  we  will 
not  be  Santa  Claus  for  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

It  makes  more  sense  to  do  it  this  way 
than  to  chop  program  after  program  be- 
cause it  does  not  make  any  difference 
which  one  is  picked,  someone  will  say 
that  that  program  is  the  most  dramatic 
program  we  have  and  it  has  to  be  main- 
tained. So  we  would  do  It  this  way.  It 
gives  the  opportunity  for  programs  to  be 
more  effective  and  it  gives  the  opportu- 
nity for  other  nations  to  come  in.  It  says 
to  the  world  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
Santa  Claus  for  each  of  these  programs. 
It  provides  an  opportunity  for  an  in- 
crease in  contributions  in  many  of  these 
programs  beyond  what  we  now  have  with 
the  authorization  system  we  have  devel- 
0{)ed  in  this  bill. 

Hopefully  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will,  as  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama said,  have  a  chance  to  go  into  each 
one  of  these  next  year  to  determine  if 
we  should  raise  our  amounts  on  a  pro- 
gram-by-program basis  or  give  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  State  Department 
to  provide  it  In  a  way  they  think  effec- 
tive Either  way  is  all  right  as  long  as 
they  do  not  have  more  than  one- third 
for  each  of  the  programs. 

It  seems  to  me  this  makes  for  a  far 
better  approach  than  to  try  to  do  some- 


thing else  that  other  nations  might  think 
is  direct  retribution.  This  Is  not  retribu- 
tion 
I  liiarik  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  President,   how   much  time  do   I 
liave  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFT=lCER  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining  on  the 
amendment  and  2  minutes  remaining  on 
the  bUI. 

Mr.  EKDMINTCK.  I  reserve  that  time  in 
the  event  anyone  wants  to  discuss  the 
amendment. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Ls  recogiilzed, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
this  amendment  is  defeated  this  after- 
noon. I  do  not  tliink  this  is  the  time  or 
the  place  for  us  to  try  to  establish  these 
percentages  in  terms  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Those  matters  should  be  handled 
in  the  appropriate  committees.  This  mat- 
ter was  not  given  the  attention  it  should 
have,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
pointed  out.  In  the  wave  of  recrimina- 
tion that  has  taken  place  after  the  vote 
on  Monday  mght  in  the  United  Nations, 
this  cutback  would  have  extreme  im- 
plications on  our  commitment  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Finally,  I  have  had  intimate  involve- 
ment m  some  of  these  programs  m  tiie 
United  Nations,  as  other  Senators  have 
had  I  have  seen  the  effectiveness  of  tlie 
World  Health  Organization  in  attempt- 
ing to  meet  problems  of  disease  in  many 
developing  countries,  including  South- 
east Asia.  I  have  seen  the  work  of  the 
L^NICEF  program  in  India  and  Pakistan 
I  have  seen  the  effect  of  the  U.N  relief 
efforts,  particularly  tlie  Biafran.  ElaM 
Pakistan,  and  Peruvian  situation. 

Tliese  are  perhaps  the  most  effective 
programs  in  meeting  human  needs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  tliii.k 
the  record  of  these  programs  is  a  strong 
record.  They  benefit  people  in  the  most 
dramatic  way  we  could  possibly  imagine. 
I  hope  this  amendment  which  would. 
in  effect,  cut  the  life  and  heart  out  of 
these  specialized  program.s  of  the  Uiaied 
Nations,  will  be  defeated 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other agency  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  did  not  include  is  Pood 
and  Agriculture,  the  FAO.  He  mentioned. 
I  believe.  UNICEF,  the  children  s  pro- 
gram. Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  with  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  giving  us  the  right  to 
make  annual  authorizations  we  will  have 
the  chance  to  examine  these  mattere 
item  by  item  next  year  and  not  lake  this 
haphazard  way  of  making  the  cuts 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  2  minutes  remaimng 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU 
take  the  remaining  time  to  repeat  once 
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again  the  purpose  of  the  amendment.  I 
will  be  brief.  I  think  most  Senators 
understand  it. 

If  this  amendment  ls  agreed  to,  it  is 
probable  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
cut — we  cannot  be  sure  what  it  will  be — 
should  not  be  more  than  $25  million  out 
of  $100  million.  Certainly,  that  is  not 
gutting  the  bill. 

Second,  It  is  possible  we  will  have  to 
have  more  money  in  a  supplemental 
rather  than  less  money  because  of  the 
other  countries  coming  Into  the  program 
and  thereby  cutting  the  total  dollar 
amount.  That  is  a  possibility  in  the 
future. 

Third,  I  would  say  the  main  thing 
about  the  amendment  which  I  tliink  is 
helpful  Is  that  it  will  Increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  United  Nations.  Tlus 
is  so  in  every  organization  with  which  I 
have  been  associated.  The  broader  sweep 
there  is  in  an  organization,  the  larger 
participation  there  is  in  it,  the  more 
likelihood  there  is  of  success  in  that 
organization. 

This  la  what  I  am  trying  to  do  In  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESroINa  OFFICER  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacleton).  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Ellender',  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Gambreld  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  <  Mr  Gravel  ' .  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  'Mr  Hughes*,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  i  Mr  Inouye  > .  the  Senator 
from  Washington  'Mr,  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  '  Mr  McGee  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNi.  the  Senator  from  Maine  iMr. 
MusKiE>.  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY'.  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  iMr  Hartke>  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  thLs  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana <  Mr.  Ellender  >  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee>. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ala-ska  (Mr. 
Gravel  > .  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson",  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGoverni  would 
each  vote  "nay  " 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  ( Mr.  Cot- 
ton •.  the  Senators  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Cttrtis  and  Mr  Hrttska'.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (  Mr  Goldwater  > .  the  S^^n- 
ator  from  Iowa  (Mr  Miller',  and  the 
Senator  from  Texa.s  'Mr  Tliwer'  are 
ne<-essanly  absent 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  ■  Mr. 
Thttrmondi  us  absent  on  official  bu.siiie.ss 

Tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr 
Mundt>  l,s  ab-sent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  ( Mr  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Hruska>.  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina <  Mr.  Thurmond  ■ .  and  the  Senator 
from  Texa,s  '  Mr  Tower  >  would  each 
vote  "yea." 


The  resxilt  waa  announced — yeas   28, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 


(No.  283  L«g.| 

TEAS— 28 

Allen 

Cook 

Jordhn   N  r 

Allott 

Dole 

Jordan.  Idaliu 

BaJier 

Oomtulck 

McCleUan 

Bennett 

Rastland 

Smith 

Bible 

Ervln 

Stennla 

Brock 

Fannin 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Pong 

TalmadKe 

Byrd,  Va. 

Oumey 

Young 

Byrd,  W   Va 

Ranaen 

Cannon 

HoUlnKS 
NAYS — 53 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Bayh 

JavlU 

Randolph 

Beall 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Bellmon 

LonB 

Rt>th 

Bentaen 

MaKnuaon 

S&xbe 

BoK({» 

Manafieia 

Schwetker 

Brooke 

Mathlas 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Mrlntvre 

Sparkman 

Ca-se 

Metcaif 

Bpong 

Chllea 

Mondale 

atallord 

Church 

Moutoya 

Stevenson 

Cooper 

Mou 

Symington 

CTttnalon 

Nelson 

Taft 

KulbrlKht 

Pack  wood 

Welcker 

arimn 

Pastore 

Wim&ms 

HarrU 

Pe&rson 

Hart 

Pell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Cotton 

Hartke 

Miller 

Cxu-tlB 

Hniska 

M\mdt 

Bagleton 

HutUiea 

Muakla 

Ellender 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

Oanibrpll 

Jackson 

Tower 

Oold  water 

McOee 

Tunney 

ar»vel 

UcOoveru 

So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  was  re- 
jected 

Mr  PULBRIOHT  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  line  11,  strike  out  •■»,'>65.0OO,- 
CKX»"  and  insert  In  lieu  tliereof   ■»462,0OO,0OO". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen. 
ate  will  be  in  order 

Mr  CASE  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  accommodate  three  Senators,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr  Case*,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Fulbright>, 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennisi,  I  have  agreed  to  yield  briefly, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  provided 
I  do  no:  lose  my  right  to  the  floor 

I  Disturbance  in  the  gHllerles.  1 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  gal- 
leries will  be  in  order  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms  will  see  that  order  in  the  galleries 
IS  restored 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersev 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr  President,  I  call  up  an 


amendment  aCfecting  page  34  of  the  bill, 
which  Is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proteeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  tliat 
tlie  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  And,  without 
objection,  even  though  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  the  pend- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
consider  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Cases  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out 
"Soulli  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam,  Thailand. 
Cambodia,  or  Burma"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereor    'North  Vietnam,  or  Thailand". 

Mr  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  consideration,  and.  pursu- 
ant to  my  assurance.  I  shall  delay  him 
only  slightly.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  about  tills  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  34  of  the  bill. 
the  conimlttee  added  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  no  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated under  any  provision  of  law  should 
be  made  available  by  means  of  any  oflS- 
cer.  employee,  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  to  finance  military  operations  by 
foreign  lorces  in  six  coimtrles — Laos, 
South  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam,  Thai- 
land. Cambodia,  or  Burma —  unless  Con- 
gress specifically  authorizes  the  use  of 
sucli  funds  for  that  purpose,  and  desig- 
nates the  area  where  they  will  be  used. 

I  have  received  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  an  ex- 
pression of  concern  about  the  breadth 
of  this  amendment,  and  after  discus- 
sions with  him.  we  have  arrived  at  the 
under.standing  that 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Chair  maintain  order?  I  think  this  is  an 
important  matter,  and  the  Senator  ought 
to  be  heard,  in  view  of  a  possible  agree- 
ment on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will 
sasF>end  his  remarks  until  order  has 
been  re.stored. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
tlie  dlstingui.siied  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi Mr  STENNist  and  I  have  dis- 
cu-ssed  this  matter.  His  concern  about 
the  number  of  countries  affected  by  the 
amendment  as  reported  by  our  commit- 
tee was  one  that  I  recognized  with  re- 
spect. Pursuant  to  an  understanding  that 
we  have  arrived  at.  I  now  offer  this 
amendment  to  eliminate  from  the  effect 
of  the  bill  three  of  the  six  countries, 
leaving  in  Laos.  North  Vietnam,  and 
Thailand.  That  is  the  whole  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been 
gracious  enough  to  say  that  while  he 
wants  to  consider  this  matter  further  at 
a  later  stage  in  the  legislation,  for  the 
purpo.ses  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
In  the  Senate  at  this  time,  such  an 
amendment  Is  satisfactory. 

Mr  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
understood,  now.  the  Senator  proposes 
that  in  section  513  on  page  34  of  the 
bill,  the  words  "South  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Burma"  be  stricken  out  of 
lines  13  smd  14,  as  they  appear, 
Mr.  CASE.  That  is  right. 
Mr  STENNIS.  That  would  leave,  of 
course,  then,  the  words  "Laos,  North 
Vietnam,  and  Thailand,"  as  they  appear 
now  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  correctly  stated  the  under- 
standing that  we  have  had  about  this 
legislation,  and  we  have  agreed,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  legislative  step,  that  tliis 
modification  of  section  513  will  put  the 
section  where  it  may  stay  in  the  bill  in 
that  form,  and  we  can  move  forward  with 
the  bill  without  any  further  amendment 
being  filed  or  brought  up  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississipin. 

I  do  make  the  point,  as  the  Senator 
has  implied,  that  tliis  is  done  without 
prejudice  to  a  full  consideration  of  the 
matter  in  conference,  based  on  the  facts 
as  they  may  exist  at  that  time. 
Is  that  the  Senator's  understanding? 
Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  has  stated 
correctly  what  his  position  is,  and  the 
basis  on  which  his  agreement  not  to  op- 
pose this  amendment  or  to  offer  another 
amendment  to  this  section  is  based, 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  wish  to  make  tills  further  explana- 
tion:  I  think  leaving   the  word  "Laos" 

in  here 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  another  .section. 
Mr.    STENNIS     I    beg    the    Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  CASE  I  thought  the  Senator  was 
talking  about   another  section. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  am  talking  about 
the  same  section.  I  think  that  leaving  the 
word  "Laos  "  in  tlie  bill  as  now  written  is 
perhaps  a  contradiction  of  a  provision 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  we  pa.s.sed  2 '2  weeks  ago. 
However,  I  think  that  to  get  all  the  real 
facts  on  this  matter  before  the  Senate 
now  would  require  a  closed  session.  There 
is  hardly  time  for  that  now,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  mool  for  it,  either.  So. 
as  an  original  jjroposition.  and  without 
prejudice,  we  agreed  to  let  this  matter  go 
as  has  already  been  outlined,  and  then 
in  conference  there  will  be  a  chance  to 
really  consider  and  di.scuss  any  facts 
that  might  be  relevant:  and  I  would 
rest  on  the  decision  that  is  made  by  the 
conferees. 

Under  those  ci re um.s lances.  I  hope 
that  the  modification  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  Senate.  I  have  talked  with  some 
Senators  about  supporting  my  position  in 
this  matter,  and  I  now  withdraw  the  re- 
quest because  I  believe  this  meets  the 
situation. 

Mr.  CASE  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman,  if  he  wishes  to  make  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  tliat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS   Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  the  record  to 

show  that  I  consider  tliis  an  Important 

matter  and  that  I  am  free  to  follow  It 


up,  as  Is  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
of  course,  or  anyone  else — the  chstirman 
of  the  committee  or  anyone  else — and  get 
the  facts  together  and  get  It  before  the 
conference. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  situation  is  that  the 
matter  wlU  be  in  conference,  because  the 
House  bill  does  not  contain  any  provi- 
sion on  this  subject. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  Eimcndment  ha.s  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  by  unanimous  consent, 
yielded  to  three  Senators  in  order,  the 
first  of  those  Senators  being  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersev. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  agreement,  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  line  4.  strike  out  the  words 
•',  Laos,  or  South  Vietnam." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  in 
order. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly  the  same 
circumstance  as  the  previous  one.  by 
agreement  w;:h  Uic  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi We  have  discussed  this  matter. 
This  involves  the  return  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  jurisdiction 
over  military  assistance  to  Lao,s.  South 
Vietnam  and  Tliailand 

We  have  agreed  to  strike  out  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  but  to  retain  Thai- 
land. The  Senator  from  Mi-ssissippi  does 
not  di-sagree,  I  may  say,  with  the  return 
ultimately  of  the  jurisdiction  over  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam,  but  he  thinks  It  is 
premature  to  put  it  in  this  bill  at  this 
time.  Therefore,  by  mutual  agreement,  I 
have  agreed  to  this  modification, 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  correctly  stated 
the  matter.  ThaUand  is  left  in  the  bill: 
and  military  assistance  hereafter,  if  this 
becomes  law,  will  be  handled  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  am  wUUng 
that,  In  the  future,  jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  Southeast  Asia  be  returned  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
think  that  while  we  are  there  and  our 
men  are  there  and  the  activities  are  go- 
ing on.  we  ought  to  keep  it  where  It  is. 
because  they  have  to  be  considered  to- 
gether. I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
position. 

With  that,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  .sec- 
tion as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

The  PRESEDING  OFFICER    Who   is 


acting  for  the  minority  leader?  Does  the 
minority  leader  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time  on  this  amendment? 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
lime  on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
t>ack.  The  question  us  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  technical  amendment  that  does 
not  affect  the  bill  at  all.  except  to  clear 
up  a  typographical  error. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  line  18,  alter  "1969  ',  Insert 
the  following:  "$350.(X)O,OO0  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  and'  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  the  amendment  is  in  order. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  yield  myself  1 
minute 

Mr.  President,  this  has  no  effect  upon 
the  bill  at  all  It  is  a  mistake,  a  typo- 
graphical error,  on  the  part  of  the  staff 
in  preparing  the  bill  They  did  not  make 
many  errors,  but  this  is  a  hard  bill  to 
keep  straight.  This  amendment  has  no 
effect  on  anything  substantive  In  the  bill. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  f.me. 

Mr    GRIFFIN    I  yield  back  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  Ume 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     NO      5*6 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  which  we 
have  agreed  I  do  not  think  it  will  take 
more  than  a  minute  or  minute  smd  a 
half 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  I  have 
no  objection,  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
qualification. 

T!ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Oil  page  67,  line  7  after  the  word  "respon- 
sibilities" Insert  the  following  words  "with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  these  committees",  and 
on  line  11,  after  the  word  "Information"  In- 
sert the  following  words:  "within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the.se  committ<eE". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 

objection,  the  amendment  is  in  order. 
Who  yields  time'' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  >ield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  another  amend- 
ment on  which  we  worked  out  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Arkansa-s  It 
relates  to  report.^-  being  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  we  are  in  favor 
of  that  The  language  wa,":  so  broad  how- 
ever, that  we  thought  it  would  include 
some  items  over  which  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  primary  jurisdiction. 
These  words  merely  correct  and  clarify 
that  point,  and  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I 
wLsh  the  Record  to  show  that  that  is 
exactly  what  we  agreed    There  was  no 
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intention  of  the  committee  to  usurp  any 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee This  amendment  cianhes  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee. 

I  yield  back  the  irmainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mi.s- 
sLsaippi . 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 

'nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss<. 


ESTABLISHMENT   OF    ARCHES    NA- 
TIONAL   PARK.    UTAJI 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  a,sk  tlie 
Ciiair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
8  30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr. 
Allen  i  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
uves  to  the  bill  .S.  30'  to  establish  tlie 
Arciies  National  Park  in  the  Stale  of 
Utah,  wiuch  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
tlie  enactuig  clause,  and  insert: 

Th«x  I  a)  subject  to  valid  Pxlatlag  rights, 
the  lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein  with- 
in the  boundary  generally  depleted  on  the 
map  entitled  ' 'Boundaj-y  Map,  Pruptieed 
Arches  National  Park,  Utah."  immbercd 
RPRSC  138  30  001 K  and  dat«l  September 
I9«9  are  hereby  estabh.shed  an  the  .Arrhes 
National  Park  i  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"park.)  Such  map  Bhall  be  on  file  and 
available  fur  public  Inapeotlon  In  the  ofRcfi 
of  the  National  Puri  Servu  c,  D«?partmeMt  of 
tbe  Interior 

(b)  The  Arrhp«  National  Monument  Is 
hereby  abolished,  and  any  fuiiilR  available  for 
purposes  of  the  monunieni  shall  be  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  the  park  Ffsderal  lands, 
waters,  and  interests  therein  excluded  from 
the  monvunent  by  this  Act  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  applicable  to  the 
public  lands  of  the  Un:ted  Slates 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  ac- 
quire by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  transfer  from  any  Fed- 
eral agency,  exchange  or  otherwise  the  lands 
and  interests  in  lands  described  In  the  first 
section  of  thla  Act,  except  that  lands  or  in- 
terebts  therein  owned  by  the  State  of  Ut*h, 
or  any  p<.liiioai  subdivision  Uiere<'f,  may  be 
acquired  oiiiy  with  the  approval  of  such 
State  or  political  subdivision. 

8«c  3,  Where  any  Federal  lands  Included 
irUhin  the  park  ari-  lefjally  occupied  or  uti- 
lized on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  .^ct  for 
grazing  purposes,  pun»uant  to  a  lease,  per- 
mit, or  license  for  a  Axed  term  of  years  Is- 
sued or  authorized  by  any  department,  es- 
tablishment, or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  permit 
the  perwins  holding  such  grar.lnR  privileges 
or  their  heirs  to  continue  Ui  the  exercise 
thereof  diu-mg  the  term  of  the  lease,  permit, 
or  license,  and  one  period  of  renewal  there- 
after 

Sec  4  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  in  any  way  any  rights  of 
owners  and  operators  of  cattle  and  sheep 
herds,  existing  on  the  date  Immediately  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  tbia  Act,  to  trail  their 
herds  on  traditional  courses  used  by  them 
pnur  to  such  date  of  enactment,  and  to  wa- 
ter their  stock,  notwithstanding  the  fact  tiiat 
the  lands  involving  such  trails  and  watering 


are  situated  within  the  park:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  designate  driveways  and 
pruniUigate  rea^tonable  regulations  provid- 
ing for  the  use  of  such  driveways, 

Str  5  I  a)  The  National  Parte  Service,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  shall  ad- 
minister, piDtect  and  develop  the  p«irk,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  tlie  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and 
for    ot.ner    purpose.s",    approved   August,    25, 

1916  (39  Stat    636). 

(bi  Within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
enactn.oiit  of  this  Act.  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  report  t<i  the  President,  In  ac- 
cordanre  with  stibsectlons  3(c>  and  .3(d)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat  8»0,  16  U.8  C 
1132  (c)  and  (dl).  his  rec  immendatlons  as 
the  suitability  or  non.HUltablllty  i't  any  area 
within  the  park  for  preservation  as  wilder- 
ness, and  any  designation  of  any  such  area 
ris  a  wilderness  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
bald  Wilderness  Act 

Sec  8  <\)  The  Secretarv  In  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  State  and  Its  po- 
l>ru-aJ  subdivisions  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
proixjBed  road  allnements  within  and  ad- 
jacent to  tlie  park.  Such  study  shall  consider 
■A  hat  -oails  are  appropriate  and  necessary' 
for  full  utlliasatlon  of  the  area  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  ft.s  well  as  to  connect  with 
roads  of  ingress  and  egrefw  to  the  area 

(b)  A  report  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Secretarv  shall  be  submitted  Vi 
the  Congres.s  within  two  years  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  .Act.  inciuding  recommen- 
dations for  such  further  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  implement  the  findings  and 
conclusions  devel(<ped  from  the  .study 

Sec.  7  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  svims  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed  however,  $125,000  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  .ind  Interests  In  lands  and  not  to 
exceed  CI  OHl  800  (April  1970  prices)  for  de- 
velopment, plus  or  nUnus  such  amounts,  If 
any  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason.s  of  ordi- 
nary fluctuations  in  constniction  co^ls  a.' 
indicated  by  englneerliif?  ci'St  Indices  opp.i- 
cable  'vO  the  typt>s  of  construction  unolved 
herein  Tlie  stims  authorized  In  this  section 
shall  t-e  available  for  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment undertaken  subsequent  to  the  ap- 
proval of  this  Act, 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  President,  tiie  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  establish  Arches  National 
Park  Ji  the  State  of  Utah,  consisting  of 
some  73,154  acres,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  now  in  Fetleral  ownership. 
Arches  National  Park  is  carved  out  of  a 
larger  area  consisting  of  82,952  acres 
which  is  presently  being  administered  as 
Arches  National  Monument  under  Presi- 
denti&.l  proclamation. 

The  House  amended  the  Senate  bill  in 
several  particulars,  and  I  would  like  to 
describe  briefly  the  difference  between 
tiie  two  bills. 

The  House  deleted  160  acres  from  the 
Senate  version  to  perfect  the  boundary 
m  accordance  witli  recommendations  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Both  bills  recognize  that  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  grazing  rights  witiiln  tlie  area 
of  tlie  new  park  could  work  undue  hard- 
sliip  on  individuals  who  hold  these  graz- 
ing rights.  The  Senate  bill  provides  that 
a  grazing  permit  might  be  extended  for 
25  years  from  the  date  of  enactment,  or 
even  beyond  tmder  certain  conditions. 
The  House  version  of  the  bill  provides 
that  persons  holding  such  grazing  priv- 
ileges now.  or  their  heirs,  may  hold  the 
permit  for  the  remainder  of  its  term, 
and  one  period  of  renewal  thereafter. 


The  Senate  bill  allows  owners  and  op- 
erators of  cattle  and  sheep  herds  to  con- 
tinue to  trail  these  herds  on  traditional 
courses  used  by  them  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  bill.  The  House  bill  gives  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  right  to  desig- 
nate these  driveways  and  to  promulgate 
reasonable  regulations  providing  for  the 
use  of  such  driveways 

The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  proposed  wilder- 
ness areas  within  Arches  National  Park 
and  to  submit  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. The  House  bill  provides  that  such 
a  study  mast  be  made  but  requires  that 
a  report  be  submitted  to  Congress  within 
3  years 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  a  study  of 
road  allnements  within  and  adjacent  to 
the  national  park,  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Transporta- 
tion, lii  c()n.su!latinn  with  the  other  Fed- 
eral departments  involved,  and  with  the 
State  of  Utah  Tlie  House  bUl  makes  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  mainly  responsible 
for  the  .study.  eUmlnating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  provides 
that  not  only  the  State  of  Utah  but  its 
political  subdivisions  shall  be  consulted 

And,  finally,  the  House  wrote  Into  the 
Senate-passed  bill  a  limitation  of  $25,000 
for  future  land  acquisition  costs  and 
$1  031,000  for  development  of  Arches  Na- 
tional Park.  This  Is  the  amount  In  each 
Instance,  estimated  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Mr  President.  alUiough  I  preferred 
some  parts  of  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill.  partK  ularly  with  respect  to  the  du- 
ration of  grazing  privileges  and  the 
trailing  of  herds  in  the  park.  I  do  not  wish 
to  delay  any  further  this  legislation 
which  will  establish  a  new  national  park 
for  Utah  Moreover,  I  welcome  the  in- 
cliislon  of  the  counties  for  consultation 
on  roads. 

Mr  President.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  am?ndments  of  the 
House  to  S.  30 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah 

The  motion  weis  agreed  to. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9910)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  pur;x)ses. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tl.e 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Idaiio 
iMr.  Chukchj  . 

Mr.  CHURCH,  My  amendment  reads 
a£  follows : 

On  page  32.  line  11.  strike  out  "6«6.0(j0.OO0  ' 
and  Insert  in  lleti  thereof  "1452,000.000  '. 

I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire 

Mr.  President,  Lliis  amendment  would 
reduce  the  authorization  for  milltarj 
grant  aid  from  $565  million  to  $452  mll- 
Mon,  a  20-percent  reduction. 

In  the  1970  fiscal  year,  Congress  ap- 
propriated only  $350  million  for  military 
grant  aid  and  the  same  amourvt  was  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1971.  But  late  last  year 
the  administration  submitted  a  supple- 
mental    request     which     doubled     the 
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amount  Congress  originally  autliorized — 
making  a  total  of  $690  n\illion  for  fiscal 
1971,  My  amendment  would  authorize 
$102  million  more  than  Congress  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  1970  and  also  in  fiscal 
1971.  before  the  supplemental  was 
added  on. 

The  amounts  for  military  aid  to  be 
authorized  by  this  bill  is  only  a  fraction 
of  tlie  total  military  aid  proposed  to  be 
provided  to  some  50  countries  this  year. 
Actually,  the  grand  total  comes  to  some 
$5  billion — my  amendment  amoimts  to 
only  one  fiftieth  of  this  and  that  does  not 
include  the  total — the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's cash  sales  of  arms  or  commercial 
sales. 

The  generosity  with  which  we  dispense 
arms  around  the  world  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  supplemental  last 
year — in  the  House  bill — the  United 
States  gave  Lebanon  $5  million  which 
they  did  not  even  ask  for. 

How  many  Senators  in  this  Chamber 
now  would  like  to  receive  $5  million, 
without  having  asked  for  it,  for  public 
works  or  other  projects  in  their  States? 
But,  apparently.  rillitar>-  aid  to  foreign 
governments  is  conceived  and  adminis- 
tered on  a  different  basis. 

I  believe  that  the  times  call  for  trim- 
ming our  foreign  aid  sails — military  and 
economic.  This  amendment  would  reduce 
the  authorization  for  military  grant  aid 
by  $113  million 

The  House  bill,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Senate  bill,  authorizes  $705  miUion  for 
military  grant  aid,  so  that  even  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  when  the  differ- 
ence is  split  in  conference,  the  reduction 
will  be  very  modest  within  a  total  pack- 
age of  $5  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  so  modest  a  reduc- 
tion could  easil.v  be  absorbed,  and  on  that 
basis,  I  hoi>e  the  Senate  will  adopt  this 
Church  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  we 
dealt  with  this  matter  in  committee.  I 
voted  to  cut  the  item.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
Senator's  amendment,  and  if  there  is 
someone  opposed  to  It,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  give  them  time  if  they  require  it. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Five  minutes. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  5  nalnutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  ) .  Tlie  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  this  amendment  appears — if 
the  author  would  advise  me  on  what 
page? 

Mr.  CHURCH  If  the  clerk  will  read  the 
amendment  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows; 

On  page  32.  line  11,  strike  out  "•565.000,- 
000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "M6a,000.000 '. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe— 
and  I  will  stand  corrected  if  I  am  wrong 
because  I  have  got  into  this  thing  sud- 
denly with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  leaving  the 


Chamber — ^but  I  believe  this  also  includes 
the  figure  for  military  sales,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  CHURCH   Just  mihtary  grant  aid. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Just  military  grant  aid.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  be.st  argument  with 
respect  to  thi.s  matter  is  that  the  com- 
mittee, with  full  cognizance  of  the  de- 
tails and  recognizing  the  responsibilities 
wiiich  the  United  States  carries  for  its 
own  security — which  is  often  very  much 
more  intelligently  and  inexpensively 
dealt  with  through  other  countries — has 
pronded  for  a  figure  which  was  20  per- 
cent *ess  than  the  figure  chosen  by  the 
admimstration. 

After  extensive  debate  in  committee, 
with  all  the  facts  and  figures  before  us, 
including  the  recipient  countries,  we  de- 
cided to  cut  20  percent.  There  were  views 
in  committee,  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas have  already  made  those  views 
clear,  relating  to  a  cut  which  would  be  in 
excess  of  that.  As  I  figure  the  difference, 
the  cut  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
wishes  to  make  would  make  the  total  cut 
somewhat  in  excess  of  one-liiira. 

There  was  a  prospective  cut  in  com- 
mittee of  40  percent.  'With  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  it.  we  rejected  it  out  of 
hand,  because  we  thought  it  was  unwise 
in  the  interest  of  the  various  tasks  which 
we  had  to  perform  arotmd  the  world 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  cut  endeavored  to  be  made 
here  on  the  floor.  I  say  tliat  for  this 
rca.son:  I  am  not  a  devotee  of  military 
aid  programs  I  am  also  deeply  mortified 
and  concerned  that  the  economic  aid 
programs  which  suffered  so  severely  at 
the  liands  of  tho.se  who  would  cut 
them — and  it  is  interesting  to  me  that 
the  same  Senator,  in  the  utmost  good 
faith,  who  cut  specific  aid.  should  now 
be  also  cutting  military  aid,  because  un- 
derling this  whole  proposition  on  the 
drastic  cuts  is  a  serious  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
Church  i  and  other  Senators,  I  am  sure, 
who  support  that  position,  that,  really, 
the  whole  foreign  aid  program  should  be 
discontinued  and  we  should  w ork  through 
multilateral  organizations. 

Mr  President,  imfortunately  for  us. 
especially  in  the  militar>-  field,  the  world 
situation  does  not  allow  us  that  latitude. 
We  have,  for.  example,  a  nettling  and 
deeply  troubling  problem  of  what  we 
should  do  with  regard  to  the  Americas, 
what  about  the  need  to  supply  them  with 
military  material  or  whether  we  should, 
as  some  In  committee  would  have  us  do, 
completely  eliminate  any  military  ma- 
teriel support  for  the  countries  of  the 
Americas.  We  have  sharply  limited  it, 
anyhow,  but  most  members  of  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  we  would  rather  main- 
tain a  degree  of  coordination  In  relatlon- 
slilp  between  military  establishments 
which  do  and  are  bound  to  exist  and 
which,  if  they  did  not  buy  from  us  would 
buy  from  European  countries  or  other 
countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
rather  than  relinquish  that  part  of  tbe 
relationship  which  is  so.  still — because  of 
imperfections  found  all  over  the  world — 
critically  important  with  other  nations, 
including  those  in  Latin  America. 

For  that  complex  of  reasons,  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  very  much  that  the 


Senate  will  not  do  what  the  committee 
refused  to  do  by  a  majority  of  its  Mem- 
bers, that  is,  to  take  the  drastic  cut  in 
general  in  the  militar>'  assistance  provi- 
sion which  is  here  recommended:  but  will, 
rather,  back  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee in  liniitmp  the  cut  to  the  20  i^er- 
cent  figure  which  the  committee  itself, 
in  an  honest  desire  to  bring  to  the  floor 
a  bUl  whicl:  would  have  material  reduc- 
tions, felt  it  needed  to  bring  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  my.self  2  minutes  to  make  this  com- 
ment, the  vote  in  the  committee  was  not 
by  a  large  majority.  There  were  many 
votes  trying  to  arrive  at  an  amount  for 
this  Item  TTiere  was.  for  example,  a  vote 
on  $500  million  and  the  vote  was  7  to  8. 
Then  a  15 -percent  cut  was  voted  on  and 
it  was  6  to  6.  It  wa.s  a  closely  divided 
vote  on  the  subject. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  there  was 
not  any  overwhelming  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee for  the  amount  in  the  bill.  I  do 
not  want  to  have  the  impression  that 
there  was. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  l.<^  that 
tills  amount  will  be  in  conference.  Ttie 
House  has  authorized  a  much  larger 
amoimt  Traditionally,  whether  we  like 
It  or  not.  we  will  split  the  difference  with 
the  House.  In  order  to  give  the  Senate 
conferees  an  opportunity  to  make  some 
cut.?.  I  think  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  in  order.  That  was 
one  of  the  reasons,  of  course,  why  I  voted 
that  way  in  committee,  I  believe  the 
Senator  wnll  agree  that  this  was  a  close 
matter  in  committee, 

Mr,  JAVITS  Mr  President,  in  the  first 
place.  I  said,  when  I  sjxike.  that  when  a 
majority  had  vot-ed — I  did  not  say  a 
great  majority 

Mr    FULBRIGHT    A  bare  majority. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Yes,  but  I  do  think— with 
all  respect  to  my  distinguished  chairman 
whom  I  most  always  do  my  utmost  to 
follow  when  I  can  humanly  do  so — the 
fact  that  there  was  a  .small  majority 
on  so  many  votes,  and  that  after  all  there 
were  conflicting  (pinions  which  were  un- 
raveled, we  did  come  to  what  seemed  to 
be  the  consensus  conclusion  It  seems  to 
me  rather  sustained  and  does  not  in- 
validate the  thesis  which  I  espouse 

In  other  words  a  hardened,  total, 
finally  compromised  result  deserves  to  be 
.sustained  by  a  deliberative  body  more 
than  one  which  is  swept  through  by  a 
huge  majority,  the  presumption  being 
that  no  one  thought  about  it  too  seriously 
or  was  motivated  by  the  deep  and  exten- 
sive arguments  made  so  thoroughly  in 
our  committee 

I  agree  that  there  were  many  vote.<^. 
There  were  narrow  majorities  However. 
I  think  that  buttresses  rather  than  de- 
stroys the  thesis  which  I  espwuse 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President  I  \ield  time 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr  President,  I  do  not  want 
to  prolong  the  debate. 

But  I  feel  a  certain  responsibility  in 
this  matter,  since  mine  was  the  swing 
vote  in  committee  on  whether  or  not  an 
additional  20  percent  cut  should  be  made 
in  military  assistance.  I  voted  against 
making  such  a  cut,  for  I  believed  tJbat 
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sufficient    reductions   had   aJready    been 
made  in  Uii£  program. 

I  wLsh  only  to  add  that  the  bill  &s  re- 
ported out  by  the  committee  contains  a 
K<xxi  deal  tighter  system  of  controls  on 
rmUtury  spending  than  we  have  ever 
had  before  Because  we  have  made  com- 
.sidorable  progress  in  closing  rruiny  of  tlie 
loopiioies  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
I  feel  that  we  should  avoid  any  further 
cuts. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  .some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  wanted  no  cuts  at 
all.  Others  wanted  a  40-percetit  cut.  The 
majority  felt  that  a  20-percent  cut  would 
be  adequate,  and  that  is  what  we  agreed 
on. 

I  have  talked  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  found  that  they  had  no  seri- 
ous objection  to  a  20-percent  cut.  I 
thouKht  that  their  cooperation  was  a  lot 
better  than  opening  any  further  contro- 
versy between  us  and  the  administration. 

I  hope  we  can  hold  the  :J0- percent  cut 
in  conference.  However,  we  know  how 
the  House  conlerees  are.  So  I  think  we 
should  .stick  to  that  20-percent  cut 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
much  as  I  admire  him  and  much  as  I 
have  .so  often  chose  to  work  with  hiin 

Mr.  CHUKCH  Mr.  President,  tins 
amendment  is  limited  only  Ui  military 
grants  in  aid.  It  does  not  afTecl  any 
credit  sales  program,  it  does  not  affect 
aid  that  is  funded  through  other  bills.  In 
fact,  this  bill  encompasses  a  small  part 
of  the  total  military  assistance  package. 
the  total  package  approaching  $3  billion. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  mc  2  nunute.s? 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT  Mr  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVrrS  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  i.v 
very  important  a.s  we  vote  upon  thi.s  prop- 
osition that  we  understand  the  matter 
verj-  clearly 

In  the  first  place.  Liie  amount  autlior- 
i/,ed  here  has  U-en  cut  20  percent  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  i  Mr.  Church  i  wishes 
us  to  assume  that,  notwithstanding  tlie 
nature  of  our  cut,  we  are  goui^  to  cave 
in  in  conference 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  make  an  across- 
tlie- board  deal  in  conference  to  the  effect 
tliat  each  item  will  be  cut  by  .so  many 
percentage  pomts 

The  President  requested  for  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  $705  million 
The  cr>mmittee  granted  $565  million. 

Here  is  the  place  where  the  burden  of 
the  cut  will  fall  It  is  very  important  thai 
we  know  what  we  are  doing.  We  have 
just,  by  a  record  vote,  voted  to  mcrease 
the  ceilmg  for  Cambodia  by  $ao  million 
$200  million  of  the  aggregate  $565  million 
voted  by  tlie  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee £;oes  to  Cambodia  under  that  ceilmg 

It  seems  strangely  anomalous  that  we 
should  on  the  other  hand  by  divided  vote 
raise  the  Cambodian  ceiling,  bearing  In 
mind  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee provided  only  $250  million  in  that 
ceiling,  and  I  voted  for  that.  However, 
now  that  the  Senate  has  expres.sed  its 
willingness  to  raise  that  ceiling,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  proposed  hLs  amend- 
ment. 

The  next  largest  amount  is  for  Korea. 
$239  million.  Again  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  want  to  Impose  yet  an 


additional  cut  in  that  particular  situation 
at  this  time.  And,  Incidentally,  these 
three  figures,  $239  millltHi,  $200  mllllOTi. 
and  the  figure  for  Turkey,  which  is  $100 
million,  takes  up  the  whole  sum.  E^fery- 
thing  else  is  small.  T\n-key  gets  $100  mil- 
lion. These  are  the  three  principal  recipi- 
ents— Cambodia,  where  we  ourselves  set 
a  higher  ceiling,  Korea,  where  we  have  a 
very  serious  situation  in  terms  of  secu- 
rity, and  Turkey  v,hich  is  one  of  the  bul- 
warks in  the  NATO. 

I  siiall  vote  agairLst  the  amendment. 

We  sliould  consider  seriously  whetlier 
tills  represents  a  provident  and  consist- 
ent policy  In  view  of  what  we  have  done 
about  Cambodia,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  recipients  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided. 

I  have  a  real  sense  of  fidelity  to  the 
degree  of  danger  involved  in  this  matter. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  SeJiate  will 
give  it  the  respect  and  the  weight  which 
It  deserves 

Tl-.e  Senator  from  Idaho  certainly  is 
acting  Within  his  ripht  and  duty  if  he 
feels  that  we  should  reverse  the  com- 
mittee and  accept  tlie  position  which 
represented  the  mmonly  ratlier  tlian  the 
majority  position  of  the  committee. 

I  hope  very  much  that  llic  Senator  will 
not  ?o  along 

M-  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
l)o:i  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  l)ecau.se  I  believe  that  our  military 
assistance  program  is  Uie  worst  aspect 
of  the  bill  now  before  us,  contaminating 
what  remains  by  its  very  presence. 

First.  It  is  the  clearest  example  of 
how  this  Nation  has  overreached  itself. 
Tlie  cut  of  $113  million  from  the  $565 
million  now  in  the  bill  i.s  really  a  most 
modest  reduction  in  the  role  of  the 
United  States  a.s  the  world'.s  foremost 
Santa  Claus  of  euns,  planes,  and  tanks. 
Our  image  in  other  nations  is  dres.sed  in 
khaki  and  carrying  a  rifle  The  adminis- 
traUon  has  requested  more  than  $4  bil- 
lion I  repeat  $4  billion — for  military  as- 
.sistance  for  fl.scal  1972. 

I  ask  ananlmous  consent  for  a  table 
showing  these  requests  to  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  beintj  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RE<ORn. 
as  follows : 

Military   aisistanee   fvndinff — comparativt 
data 

Fiscal  year  1970  apprr>prlatlon.  $350,000,000 

Flsra!  year  1971   appropriation  '690.000,000 

Fiscal    year    1872   auUiortzatlon 

reqiicfct 705.000,000 

Hiitiae  action: 

Fts.-al  year  1972 706,  00(0  000 

Pl.-ical  year  1873 705,  (HXJ.  OOO 

C.-imiiltLe«  reoomniendatlon 565.  000.  000 

'  P  us  $60,01)0  000  In  fiiads  transferred  from 
supporting  assistance. 

Militiiry   assistance   and    related   programs — 
proposed   fiscal    year    1972   levels 

I  In  millions  of  dollars  | 

Military  AasiAtance  Service  Funded.   $2,  230.  6 

Mill t.ar V  Ajisliita nee  Program    731.5 

Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales 582.0 

Kxcess  Defense  Articles' 324  0 

.Ship  loans' 90.1 

Total —  .     S.BM.4 

'  Valued  at  approximately  one-third  of  ac- 
quisition coet 
'  Valued  at  acquiattloa  ooat. 


PROPOSED  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AND  RtLATtD  PROGRAMS 
FOR  riSCAt  YEAR  197?.  BY  REGIONS  AND  MAJOR  RE- 
CIPItNTS 

Po  millioiu  of  itolUnJ 
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This  bill  simply  deals  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  military  aid  pack- 
age. Ls  it  not  time  to  reduce  tins  unwise 
expenditure  of  funds? 

Second,  while  thib  program  allegedly 
helps  the  recipient  nation.s  U_)  defend 
again.st  attack,  in  fact  it  is  used  all  too 
often  U>  bolster  regimes  against  politi- 
cal opposition. 

We  find  ourselves  supporting  counter- 
insurgency  effort.'^  that  result  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  authoritarian  regimes.  I 
v^ould  mention  only  Greece.  Pakistan. 
Brazil,  and  Cambodia  to  indicate  the 
kinds  of  regimes  that  we  are  supporUng 
with  mililarj-  assistance.  And  I  would 
call  attention  to  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Western  HemLsphere 
.MI  airs  which  indicates  quite  clearly 
that  our  mihtary  assistance  program 
frequently  works  against  our  own  inter- 
e.u  When  students  at  the  Univeisity  of 
Brazilia  found  therti-sel ves  under  attack 
by  police  they  discovered  the  police  were 
carrying  equipment  labeled  U.S  A.  Tliese 
kinds  of  incidents  convince  me  that  our 
nulitary  a.ssistance  progi-am  can  be  re- 
duced and  reduced  .substantially  with- 
out detriment  to  our  interests 

And  m  terms  of  our  priorities,  tlie  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $4  billion  in 
military  assistance  abroad  represents  a 
gross  distortion  in  tlie  use  of  oui  na- 
tional resources. 

I  therefore  would  urge  that  the  Senate 
support  tlie  amendment  to  reduce  the 
mllitaiT  assistance  program  by  20  per- 
cent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  let  us 
not  misunderstand  the  Cambodia  situa- 
tion. We  did  not  raise  Uie  ceiling  for 
military  spending  above  the  level  the 
President  planned  all  along.  We  set  It 
at  that  level,  and  the  Pre.sident  himself 
looked  at  the  whole  grant  aid  program 
and  the  whole  foreign  aid  package  and 
said  he  would  reduce  it  10  percent. 

If  we  do  not  agree  to  this  amendment, 
the  likelihood  Is  that  in  conference  we 
will  come  out,  after  splitting  the  dllTer- 
ence  with  the  House,  with  a  figure  'Juit 
exceeds  the  amotint  the  President  him- 
self intendjs  to  spend. 

Mr.  President,   tliat  Is  the  anomaly. 
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So  I  suggest  if  we  want  to  affect  any 
.savings  at  all,  however  modest,  It  is  nec- 
e.ssary  to  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  AUCEN.  Mr  President,  I  do  not 
think  anything  Ls  to  be  gained  by  more 
discussion.  If  I  have  time  remaining,  I 
vield  it  back. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  adopt- 
ing an  amendment  with  respect  to 
American  .schools  and  hospitals,  which 
cut  the  amount  in  lialf,  I  feel,  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr,  Aiken  i 
agrees — It  was  his  amendment — that  the 
intention  was  that  there  should  be  a 
fair  distribution  ba.sed  on  merit  of  what- 
ever was  ultimately  appropriated  among 
all  the  schools  and  hospitals  listed  in 
the  Senate  committee  report  and  the 
House  committee  report,  or  others  they 
mlgh*  add,  and  all  the  money  should 
not  be  used  for  the  first  chosen  schools 
and  hospitals  of  the  State  Department. 

To  carry  out  that  intention.  I  have  a 
letter  from  John  A.  Hannah,  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
of  the  State  Department,  dated  Octo- 
ber 29,  1971,  which  confirms  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  The  bill  as  it  stands  now 
calls  for  a  50-pei  cent  Increase  in  fimds 
for  i»merican  supported  hospitals  and 
schools. 

Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous   con.sent   to   have   printed   in 
the  Record  the  letter  from  Mr   John  A 
Hannah.   Administrator   of   tlie   Agency 
for  International  De\  clopment. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  or  State. 
Washington.  DC.  October  29,  1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Javtts-  W*  very  much  ap- 
preciate your  contliiuinR  interest  in  our 
Amerlcjin  Schools  and  Htwpltals  Program. 

Within  the  funds  ultimately  appropriated 
by  the  Congress,  if  we  are  given  discretionary 
authority  In  making  f>ind  allcxiatlons.  It  Is 
our  intention  to  weigh  a:i  qualified  applica- 
tions on  the  basis  of  merit  and  in  accordance 
with  A.I  D  's  criteria  for  ."iurh  assl.stance 

All  of  the  ln8titutlon.<!  listed  on  page  16  of 
the  Report  of  the  Foreign  .^fral^s  Committee 
of  the  House,  and  till  of  the  Institutions  listed 
on  page  23  of  the  Report  of  the  Foreign  Plela- 
tlons  Comniliiee  of  the  Senate,  will  be  given 
consideration  on  the  same  basis  as  the  In- 
stitutions listed  by  AID  on  page  D  90  of 
the  1972  Program  Request  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

John  A    Hannah 

Mr.  AEKEN.  Mr  President,  I  yield  back 
whatever  time  I  have  remaining 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
is  yielded. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  naj-s. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Sermtor  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch'. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  naj-s  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 


The  assistant  legislative   clerk   called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  LouisiEkna  (Mr.  Ellen- 
DERt.  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote,  "yea,"  I  have  already  voted, 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Eacletoni,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana 'Mr.  Elienderi,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Gambrell  i ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes',  tlie  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye',  the  Senator 
from  Washmgton  (Mr.  Jackson >,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeei. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
McGovern  I ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  MusKiE  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Hartkei.  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana Mr,  Long',  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr,  Mo.NDALEi ,  the  Senator  from 
California  'Mr.  Tunney  i  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Hollings* 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern  »  is  paired  with 
tlie  Senator  from  Washington  'Mr.  Jack- 
son I . 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
South  Einkota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Washmgton  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votmg,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr 
TrNNKY  I .  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Buckley). 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr. 
Cotton  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'  Mr.  Cooper  > ,  the  Senators  from  Nc- 
biEiska  I  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hroska>, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  «.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller  ' ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr    Tower )   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr, 
TnfRMOND)  Ls  absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Cttrtis  and  Mr. 
HRU.SKAI  and  tlie  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Tower  1  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  'Mr.  Buckley >  is  pah-ed  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond I .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  47, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 
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AlU-n 

Domlnlck 

Moss 

Anderson 

Ervin 

Nelson 

Baker 

Fannin 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Fulbrlght 

Peil 

Bentsen 

HarrU 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Hart 

Randolph 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  N  C 

Sax  be 

Byrd,  V». 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Byrd.  W   Va. 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Church 

McCleUai. 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Mcrntvre 

Welcker 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Dole 

Montoya 

Aiken 

FonfT 

Perry 

AUott 

Grvlfin 

Rlbi<x>fT 

Beall 

Ourney 

Schwclker 

Bellmoii 

Hansen 

Scott 

Bennett 

Humphrev 

Smith 

Boggs 

Javits 

StaHord 

Brooke 

Mathl&f 

StennlB 

Case 

Packwood 

Taft 

Eastland 

Pe^raon 

Young 
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NOT   VOTING- 

25 

Burklev 

Hartke 

Miller 

Cooper 

Holllnps 

Mondaie 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Mundt 

Curtis 

Hughes 

Muskie 

E^gleton 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

EUender 

Jac)E.son 

Tower 

Ga-Tibren 

Long 

Tunney 

Goldwater 

.Mr-Gee 

Grave! 

McGovern 

So  Mr.  Chuhch's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  tlie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
apreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
IS  open  ♦o  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  call 
up  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  tlie  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wiihoui 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GuRNEYS  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  29.  line  22.  after  'Sec  108."  insert 
the  following:  "(a)  ' 

And  on  page  32,  beiween  lines  5  and  6, 
m.sert  the  followirig 

•■(b)  (11  There  is  established  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  United  Nations  tc^  be  com|x>sed 
of  nine  Members  of  tlie  Senate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
nine  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  appointed  by  the  Sj>eaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  each  ir^stance 
not  more  than  five  Members  shall  be  mem- 
bers of   the   same   political   party 

•■i2)  The  Joint  Committee  on  the  United 
Nations  shall  make  a  study  of  the  financial 
and  political  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
elTect-lveness  of  that  international  organiza- 
tion as  it  Is  presently  constituted,  and  shall 
make  necessary  recommendations  as  to  the 
future  participation  by  the  United  States, 
of  America  In  the  United  Nations  Further- 
more, the  Committee  shall  recommend  neces- 
sary modifications  to  the  existing  structure  of 
the  United  Nations,  and,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Congress,  these  recommendations  shall 
be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  TTie  Committee  shall  submit  its  re- 
port contaliUng  said  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  July  1.  1973  and  shall 
terminate  thirty  days  thereafter, 

"(8)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  ramalning  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
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of  the  ortglnal  aelectlon.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  lt»  members.  The  vice 
chairman  shall  act  In  the  place  and  stead 

of  the  chairman  in  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man. 

•  (4)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this 
chapter  the  Joint  Committee,  or  any  duly 
aithorlzed  subcommittee  thereof,  Is  au- 
thorized to  hold  such  hearings  or  Investiga- 
tions, to  alt  and  act  at  such  places  and  time, 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  booka,  papers,  and  documents, 
to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  tes- 
timony, to  procure  such  printing  and  bind- 
ing, and  to  naake  such  expenditures  as  It 
deems  advl.sable.  The  Joint  Committee  may 
make  such  rules  respecting  Its  organization 
and  procedures  as  It  deems  necessary:  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  measure  of  recom- 
mendation shall  be  reported  from  the  Joint 
Committee  unless  a  nvajorlty  of  the  commit- 
tee assent.  Subpenaa  may  be  Issued  over  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee or  by  any  member  designated  by  him 
or  by  the  Joint  Committee,  and  may  be 
served  by  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member 
The  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  or 
any  member  thereof  may  administer  oaths 
to  witnesses  The  Joint  Committee  may  u.se 
a  committee  seal.  The  provisions  of  sections 
192-194  of  Title  2,  shall  apply  In  case  of  any 
failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  a  sub- 
pena or  to  testify  when  summoned  under 
authority  of  this  section.  The  expenses  of 
the  Joint  Committee  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  from  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Joint  Committee  upon 
vouchers  by  the  chairman.  The  cost  of 
stenographic  service  to  report  public  hear- 
ings shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  »mo\inta 
prescribed  by  law  for  reporting  the  hearings 
of  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  The 
cost  of  stenographic  service  to  report  execu- 
tive hearings  shall  be  Qxed  at  an  equitable 
rate  by  the  Joint  Committee  Members  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  and  Its  employees  and  con- 
sultants, while  traveling  on  official  business 
for  the  Joint  Committee,  may  receive  either 
the  per  diem  allowance  authorized  to  be  paid 
to  Members  of  Congress  or  Its  employees,  or 
their  actual  and  necessary  expenses  provided 
an  Itemized  statement  of  such  expenses  is 
attached  to  the  voucher 

"(5)  The  Joint  Committee  Is  empowered 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
exp>erta,  consultants,  technicians,  and  staff 
employees  as  It  deems  necessary  and  ad- 
visable The  Joint  Committee  U  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services.  Information,  facili- 
ties, and  personnel  of  the  departments  and 
establishments  of  the  Oovernment. 

'•|6)  The  Joint  Committee  may  classify  In- 
formation originating  within  the  committee 
In  accordance  with  standards  used  generally 
by  the  executive  branch  for  classifying  Re- 
stricted  Data  or   defense   Information. 

"(7)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  keep  a 
complete  record  of  all  committee  actions.  In- 
cluding a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  ques- 
tion on  which  a  record  vote  Is  demanded.  All 
commlttee.-i  records,  data,  charts,  and  flies 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  Joint  Committee 
and  shall  be  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  Joint 
Committee  or  other  places  as  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee may  direct 

"(8)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  United 
Nations  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $250,000,  to 
carry  out  the   purposes  of  this  subsection." 

Mr,  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  establishes  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  9  members  each  from  the  Senate 
and  the  House  and  charges  it  to  study 
the  financial  and  political  participation 


of  the  United  States  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, make  recommendations  for  our 
further  participation  politically  and  fi- 
nancially, and  report  back  by  July  1, 
1972,  with  recommendations. 

If  one  thing  has  been  apparent  in  the 
debate  which  we  have  had  there  this 
week  en  the  Senate  floor,  it  has  been 
that,  regardless  of  what  one  feels  about 
the  United  Nations,  its  usefulness.  Its 
eCTectiveness,  and  our  participation  in  it. 
our  financial  commitment  is  too  high — 
last  year  being  $317  million — and  that 
the  charter  Itself  needs  substantial  re- 
vLslon  in  order  that  larger  nations  with 
great  populations,  which  make  large 
contributions,  have  more  weight  in  the 
voting  and  affairs  of  the  United  NaUons 
than  some  of  the  smaller  nations,  many 
of  them  with  less  than  1  million  in  popu- 
lation. One  nation  has  only  200.000.  All 
of  these  factors  were  apparent  and  were 
outlined  in  the  Lodge  Commission  re- 
port which  was  rendered  this  past  year. 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem 
is  for  the  Congress  Itself  to  go  ahead 
with  specific  recommendations  and  en- 
act legislation  on  the  ways  for  us  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  United  Nations. 

Tha*.  is  the  reason  that  I  have  offered 
this  amendment,  which  would  accom- 
plish that  purpose.  I  would  hope  the 
committee  would  look  favorably  upon  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  Mr  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
am  very  sympathetic  to  the  objectives  of 
his  proposal,  but  it  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted prior  to  Just  a  few  moments  ago. 
The  committee  has  not  liad  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  it  It  involves  not  only 
the  substantive  question,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  Jurisdiction  of  committees  and 
the  method  of  appointing  the  joint  com- 
mittee. It  is  the  kind  of  subject,  it  seems 
to  me  that  ought  to  be  presented  in  a 
separate  resolution,  so  that  the  proper 
committees  could  consider  it. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  sympa- 
thetic with  the  objectives.  The  committee 
has  often  discussed  the  question  of  what 
to  do  with  mini-states  issue,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  responsible  legislation  in  the 
United  Nations. 

But  I  submit  that  at  this  late  date.  I 
Just  could  not  accept  it.  I  will  commit 
myself,  at  the  proper  time,  as  soon  as  the 
committee  can  hold  a  hearing  on  it,  if  the 
Senatar  will  submit  it  as  a  resolution. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  specific  Jurisdiction  over  this  sub- 
ject, and  while  I  will  have  the  hearing, 
I  cannot  assure  the  Senator  that  we  will 
approve  it,  or  that  I  will  approve  it.  But 
I  Just  could  not  accept  a  matter  of  this 
consequence  at  this  late  date. 

I  shall  make  only  one  other  point:  It 
is  true  that  Congress  ought  to  express 
Itself,  but  we  cannot  by  law  change  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  All  we 
can  do  is  recommend  that  our  repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  Nations  seek  to 
do  certain  things,  and  that  is  what  I 
think  we  should  do.  in  due  time.  I  am 
for  that,  and  I  am  certainly  for  improve- 


ments in  the  way  the  United  Nations 
oc>erates. 

This  is  not  new.  There  ought  to  be 
some  committee  system.  In  which  there 
is  jurisdiction  given  to  certain  commit- 
tees for  specific  purposes,  in  order  to 
make  their  procedures  more  effective. 
But  I  Just  could  not  take  the  Senator's 
amendment  at  this  late  date. 

I  will  say  the  committee  will  have  a 
hearing  on  whatever  resolution  involving 
this  matter  is  presented,  and  we  will 
give  the  Senator  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear, if  he  wishes  to,  and  to  present  some 
witnesses. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  I  thank  the  disUn- 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  It  is  a  fact,  as  he 
has  pointed  out.  that  we  did  not  discuss 
this  matter  prior  to  tlie  submission  of 
the  amendment.  I  agree  that  it  is  a  dras- 
tic approach  to  the  problem  of  the  United 
Nations  and  our  participation  in  It,  and 
I  think  it  should  receive  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee. 

So.  with  the  assurance  of  the  chair- 
man that  he  will  hold  hearings.  I  will 
introduce  the  proposal  as  a  separate  reso- 
lution, and  express  the  hope  that  he  will 
hold  hearings  as  conveniently  as  possi- 
ble With  that  statement,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OF"FICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one-half  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
Yields  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
situation  to  present  to  the  Senate,  in 
which  I  will  be  very  brief: 

At  approximately  4:15  p.m.  today,  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  iMr.  Stevens  >  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  tMr. 
GoLDWATERi  was  adopted.  which 
stripped  the  power  of  the  AID  adminis- 
tration to  make  loans  at  rates  of  Interest 
less  than  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  had  to  pay  for  money.  It  is  the  so- 
called  concessional  terms  amendment. 
This  amendment  had  been  briefly  eluded 
to  in  an  earlier  days  debate  in  rather  elip- 
tical  terms  in  a  brief  colloquy  between 
Senator  Goldwater  and  Senator  Fui.- 

BRIGHT. 

That  is  a  very  serious  and  damaging 
amendment  to  the  bill,  and  had  I  been 
here.  I  would  have  violently  opposed  it. 
But  at  that  particular  time,  many  Sena- 
tors were  hearing  President  Tito. 

The  matter  does  fall  between  two 
stools.  We  were  assured  that  there  would 
be  no  votes  on  amendments  until  4  p.m. 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
President  Tito  stayed  later.  This  was 
4: 15;  he  was  still  there,  and  we  could  not 
leave.  It  would  have  been  very  discour- 
teous to  a  respected  and  honored  visiting 
head  of  state  to  leave.  However,  dtunng 
this  very  time  interval  a  sweeping 
amendment  was  passed  by  voice  vote  by 
a  nearly  empty  Senate  Chamber, 

Mr  President,  I  would  move  to  recon- 
sider Uie  vote  on  the  amendment,  since 
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It  was  adopted  on  a  voice  vote  accepted 
by  the  temporary  manager  of  the  bill. 
Therefore,  I  could  move  to  reconsider. 

However.  I  understand  the  condition 
and  mood  of  the  Senate,  so  I  simply  say 
this,  that  I  hope — and  I  know  the  con- 
ferees are  men  of  conscience — that  they 
will  take  mto  consideration  the  condi- 
tions tmder  which  this  amendment  was 
adopted,  as  it  will  be  in  conference  in 
connection  with  what  is  to  be  its  disposi- 
tion in  our  arrangement  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  bearing  in  mind  that 
had  it  not  fallen  in  this  rather  unfortu- 
nate vacuum  it  would  have  been  strongly 
opposed  on  tiie  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  Uke  to  make 
certain  that  Uie  Senator  imderstands  I 
had  no  notice  that  he  had  raised  any 
objection  to  thLs  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  was  discussed  on  the 
floor  at  some  length  2  days  ago.  and  I 
had  no  notice  that  tlie  Senator  had  any 
objection  to  it. 

I  .still  strenuously  believe  it  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  I  hope  the  record  will 
stand  for  itself. 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  record  will  stand  for 
itself.  That  is  why  I  made  the  statement 
that  I  did.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  prepared  to  show  how  seri- 
ously harnvful  this  amendment  is  be 
printed  m  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  m  follows: 

Incrtase  In  Interest  Rates 

A.IJ5.  strongly  opposes  any  amendment  to 
increase  the  minimum  Interest  rates  on  A.I.D. 
loans. 

The  less  developed  countries  cannot  af- 
ford to  meet  their  development  needs  with- 
out lofiiis  on  truly  coaces.slonal  terms.  If 
they  could  afford  to  borrow  money  at  com- 
mercial or  near -commercial  terms,  there 
would  be   no  need   for  foreign   atslstauce. 

An  Increase  In  Interest  rates  would  reduce 
the  value  of  American  aid,  cut  down  the 
amount  of  foreign  exchange  available  to  less 
developed  countries  to  procure  US  products 
and  services,  and  encourage  other  developed 
nations  to  reverse  their  recent  trend  toward 
lower  interest  rates 

Meet  aid  to  the  less  developed  countries 
In  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  has  been 
financed  by  loans  that  must  be  re]>aid  In 
hard  currency  with  Interest.  Instead  of  re- 
investing their  gains  In  activities  to  support 
further  growth  the  le.ss  developed  countries 
have  had  to  divert  a  considerable  share  of 
these  gains  Into  payments  on  foreign  debts. 
The  result  of  high  cost  aid  Is  a  staggering  debt 
burden  for  the  worlds  pxxirest  nations. 

The  total  public  external  debt  of  less  de- 
veloped countries  reached  about  $59  3  bil- 
lion at  the  end  of  1969  compared  with  about 
•10  billion  at  the  end  of  1955. 

The  annual  coet  of  servicing  these  debts 
has  climbed  from  less  than  (1  blUlon  In 
1955  to  $5.1  blUlon  in  1968. 

In  1969  49 "(  of  total  aid  from  the  rich  to 
the  poor  countries  of  the  free  world  Is  offset 
by  reverse  payments  from  the  poor  to  the 
rich  countries  In  service  of  past  debts.  In 
some  countries  the  net  transfer  is  approach- 
ing zero. 

An  Increase  In  AID  loan  interest  would 
add  to  that  burden  and  tend  to  reverse  th« 
whole  thriist  of  t7.S.  aid  policy. 


Since  1960.  the  US  has  pressed  other  aid 
donors  to  Improve  the  terms  of  their  aid 

The  United  States  set  the  example  with 
its  Development  Loan  program.  Large-scale 
US.  capital  aid  was  financed  by  dollar- 
repayable  loans  to  insure  financial  discipline 
but  nominal  interest  rates  and  very  long 
maturities  in  view  of  the  limited  abUlty  of 
the  poorer  cotintries  to  service  debt. 

Other  aid  donors  have  responded  to  U.S. 
leadership.  Between  11*64  and  19G9: 

Canada  dropped  its  average  loan  Interest 
rale  from  4  7  ' ,  to  0.3   ,  . 

The  United  Kingdom  dropped  rates  from 
4  1  'r  to  1.2  ■, 

Japan  dropped  from  5.8%  to  3.7',  . 

Denmark  moved  from  4';^  to  Interest  free 
loans. 

In  contrast  the  terms  of  U.S.  aid  have 
hardened  steadily  since  1961. 

Today  nine  other  DAC  countries  provide 
aid  on  better  term.s  than  the  United  States — 
Australia,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden.  Bel- 
glum.  The  Netherlands.  Canada.  Prance  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  So  does  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Interest  rates  on  A.IJ}.  loans  have  been 
raised  four  times  since  1961  when  AJ.D. 
Development  Loans  were  made  repayable  In 
dollars  at  a  minimum  Interest  of  ^4  of  K-;- 

In  1964  the  minimum  Interest  rate  was 
raised  to  2%   following  the   10-grace  period. 

In  1965  it  was  raised  to  li-  during  the 
grace  period  and  2 ',2 '".  thereafter. 

In  1967  the  rate  during  the  grace  period 
was  raised  from  l'~.   to  2*71 . 

In  1968  the  rate  was  raised  from  aVi% 
to  3  ;    following  the  grace  period. 

The  higher  interest  rate  would  apply  not 
only  to  Development  loans  and  Alliance  loans, 
but  also  to  convertible  currency  credit  sales 
of  American  agricultural  products  under  PL. 
480  Under  P.L.  480  all  credit  sales  must  be 
for  dollars  or  convertible  currency  by  the  end 
of  1971.  Higher  Interest  rates  may  raise  the 
cost  of  American  food  above  the  level  hun- 
gry countries  can  afford. 

Any  Interest  rate  increase  would  make 
US  economic  assistance  more  costly  than  the 
DAC  average.  It  would  encourage  other  DAC 
members  to  reverse  the  progress  of  the  past 
five  years  and  harden  their  aid  terms 

The  goal  of  the  A.I.D  program  Is  to  deliver 
the  maximum  in  American  equipment,  train- 
ing and  technical  skill  for  every  appropriated 
dijiiiir.  Higher  Interest  rates  divert  more  into 
debt  service  at  the  cost  of  actual  delivered 
assistance,  diluting  the  value  of  our  aid  and 
producing  less  real  growth  per  dollar. 

The   1970  Review—  Deveujpment  Assistance 

(Report   by   Edwin    M    Martin,    chairman    of 

the  development  assistance  committee) 

ni. — terms  and  coNDmoNS  or  assistance 

t    Recent  trends  in  financial  terms  policies 

(a)   The   overall   position   In   1969 

For  DAC  Members  as  a  group,  commitments 
of  official  development  assistance  In  1969 
amounted  to  t7  75  billion  a  decline  of  »360 
million  from  1968  Loan  commitments  fell  by 
»730  million  while  grant  commitments  In- 
cre.used  by  $380  million.  As  a  result  the  share 
of  grrant  commitments  rose  from  58  per  cent 
to  66  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  terms  of  official  de- 
velopment loans  hardened  a  little  for  DAC 
Member  countries  combined.  The  average 
Interest  rate  rose  from  2  7  to  2.9  per  cent,  and 
maturities  and  grace  periods  fell  slightly, 
from  31  and  7  2  years,  respectively.  In  1968 
to  28  and  6  7  years  In  1969  Tills  was  mainly 
due  to  a  lower  volume  of  commitments  by  the 
most  concessional  lenders  and  Increased  com- 
mitments by  countries  having  harder  pro- 
grammes, notwithstanding  the  improved 
terms  of  the  latter. 

However,  despite  these  slightly  harder 
terms,  the  Increase  In  the  grant  share  of  com- 


mitments was  enough  to  increase  the  over- 
all concessional  element  of  ofhctal  develop- 
ment assistance  '  from  80  to  85  per  cent. 

(bi  Individual  country  positions  in  1969 

As  in  the  past,  the  Australian  official  de- 
velopment assistance  commitments  In  1969 
consisted  entirely  of  grants  the  multilateral 
portion    of    which    Increased    significantly. 

The  Aitstrian  programme  was  notable  for 
a  general  softening  of  terms  The  grant  share 
rose  from  51  to  69  per  cent  and  the  grant  ele- 
ment of  loans  from  25  to  33  per  cent.  The 
combined  effect  was  an  Increase  In  the  total 
grant  element  from  64  per  cent  In  1968 
to  79  per  cent  In  1969. 

For  Belgium  the  grant  share  in  official  de- 
velopment commitments  remained  almost 
unchanged  at  around  94  per  cent,  but  the 
average  terms  of  official  development  assist- 
ance loans  Improved  markedly  and  reached 
almost  the  new  "DAC  average"  terms  of  61 
per  cent  grant  element  as  set  out  In  the  1989 
Supplementary  Recommendation. 

The  Canadian  programme  showed  a  marked 
Increase  In  the  volume  of  both  grants  and 
loan  commitment.":  but  the  grant  share  In 
total  official  development  assistance  dropped 
from  83  to  60  per  cent  The  grant  element 
of  loans  decreased  slightly  from  91  to  88 
per  cent  although  virtually  al!  loans  wero 
extended  at  the  Canadian  standard  term*  of 
zero  interest,  50  years  maturity  and  10  years 
grace  period.  Given  this  extremely  soft  loan 
programme,  the  drop  in  the  grant  share  did 
not  significantly  affect  the  overall  grant  ele- 
ment of  official  development  assistance  which 
decreased  only  slightly  from  97  to  95  per 
cent. 

The  structure  of  Denmark' f  aid  programme 
wa.s  characterised  by  an  increase  in  the 
grant  share  from  57  per  cent  In  1968  to  78 
per  cent  in  1969  A  significant  rise  In  both 
bilateral  and  multUatera!  grants  more  that 
offset  the  decline  in  development  loans,  the 
financial  terms  of  which  remained  un- 
changed This  led  to  an  increase  in  the  total 
grant  element  of  development  assistance 
from  90  per  cent  to  95  per  cent. 

Ln  the  French  pi»ogramme  the  grant  share 
Increased  from  72  In  1968  to  75  per  cent  In 
1969  Since  the  relatively  hard  loan  terms 
remained  uiichanged  with  a  grant  element 
of  only  36  per  cent,  the  grant  element  of 
total  official  development  assistance  rose  from 
81    to  84   per  cent. 

For  Germany  the  average  terms  of  official 
development  lending  showed  a  slight  Im- 
provement due  to  the  lengthening  of  both 
maturities  and  grace  periods.  The  grant  share 
remained  unchanged  at  51  per  cent  so  that 
the  overall  grant  element  rose  from  74  to 
77  per  cent. 

The  overall  grant  element  of  the  Italian 
programme  declined  from  50  per  cent  In  1968 
to  43  per  cent  In  1969  due  to  the  combined 
effect  of  a  decrease  in  the  grant  share  and  a 
hardening  of  loan  terms  which  remained  at 
the  harder  end  of  the  terms  spectrum. 

Japan  f  aid  programme  In  1969  saw  a 
sharp  rise  In  total  official  development  assist- 
ance commitment,  resulting  from  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  both  loans  and  multilateral 
grants  including  capital  suijscrlptions  to 
mtiltilateral  agencies.  This  increase  In  vol- 
ume, however,  no  more  than  put  the  Jap- 
anese programme  back  on  the  trend  of  re- 
cent years  The  most  notable  feature  in  1969 
was  the  extension  of  two  large  rice  loans 
at  soft  terms  to  Korea  and  Pakistan.  The  re- 
sulting increase  in  loan  commitments,  how- 


'  The  "concessional  element"  Is  found  by 
subtracting  the  present  value  of  scheduled 
future  debt  service  payments  1  using  a  dis- 
count rate  ol  10  per  cent)  from  the  face  value 
of  a  commitment;  for  a  grant,  the  conces- 
sional element  Is  100  per  cent  for  a  loan  at 
10  per  cent  tt  Is  zero. 
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ever,  led  to  a  marked  drop  in  the  grant  ahare 
from  S2  to  43  per  cent.  As  a  result,  despite  a 
slight  Improvement  In  loan  maturltlea  auCk 
grace  periods,  the  overall  grant  element  fell 
from  80  to  68  per  cent. 

The  Netherlands  average  offlclal  develop- 
ment loan  terms  showed  some  Improvement 
In  1969  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  vol- 
uxne  of  loan  commitments  decreased  sharply, 
Tlie  grant  volume  also  fell,  but  less  markedly 
Sf.)  that  the  grant  share  In  the  tott.1  pro- 
gramme Increased  from  62  to  70  percent  Ttie 
combined  effect  was  an  increase  in  the  overall 
grant  element  from  74  to  87  percent. 

Wot  Norway,  the  temis  of  official  develop- 
ment loans,  which  account  for  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  programme,  ahowed  some 
Significant  softening,  but  the  total  grant  ele- 
ment remained  at  97  percent 

The  terma  of  Portugal  s  ofHclal  develop- 
ment aaalfltauce  remained  virtually  un- 
changed ae  compared  with  1968.  A  slight  In- 
crease In  the  grant  share  led  to  an  Increase 
In  the  overall  element  from  73  to  74  percent 

The  SwedUh  official  development  suislstance 
programme  In  1969  wbs  characterised  by  a  de- 
crease In  the  volume  of  loan  con\mltmenta 
only  partially  offset  by  an  Increase  In  grants 
Average  loan  terms  Improved  with  respect  to 
both  Interest  rates  and  maturities  resulting 
In  an  increase  of  their  grant  element  from 
73  to  82  percent  Since  the  share  of  grants 
rose  from  75  to  86  p>ercent,  there  was  an  In- 
crease In  the  total  grant  element  from  93  to 
97  percent 

Por  Switzerland .  neither  the  size  structure 
nor  terms  of  official  development  assistance 
com.mltment8  changed  appreciably  In  1969 
The  overall  grant  element  rose  slightly  to 
93  per  cent. 

Terms  and  structure  of  the  Vnited  King- 
doms ofUclal  development  assistance  c<:«n- 
mitments,  whose  volume  continued  to  de- 
cline In  1968.  remained  unchanged  as  com- 
pared with  1968  The  grant  share  amounted 
to  47  per  cent,  the  grant  element  of  loans  to 
66  per  cent  and  the  overall  grant  element  ui 
8'2  per  cent 

The  United  Statea  official  development  a«- 
swtance  con-imitmervts  declined  by  some  16 
per  cent,  but  t-hLs  la  mainly  the  chance  re- 
sult of  the  different  recording  basis  used 
(flsc&l  year  In  the  US  agaln.'rt  calendar  year 
In  DAC  statistics  1  I»arLS  dropp)ed  by  almtjst 
50  per  cent,  but  there  was  a  marked  Increase 
In  the  volume  of  grants,  in  particular  multt- 
latemJ  contributions.  The  reeult  wa«  an  In- 
crease in  the  grant  share  from  .S4  i<i  70  per 
cent  The  overall  grant  element  n«se  from  84 
Ui  89  per  cent,  despite  a  slight  hardening  In 
loan  terms. 

(c)  Performance  under  the  l!i6'<  siipplemeni 
The  1969  Terms  5»\ipplement  wa-s  adopted 
only  In  February  1969  and  the  resulting  pol- 
i<-y  changes,  if  anv.  cotild  not  have  become 
effective  in  moet  c<>utitrle«  vmtil  later  In  the 
year  or  in  1970  Neverthele.ss  DAC  countries' 
ternia  performatice  m  1969  Is  now  for  the 
first  time  being  evaluated  under  the  tie* 
iKirm 

It  Is  recalled  tlist  the  1 9«9  Supplement 
covers  official  deveUipnieir  usslstance  com- 
mitments only.  1  e  that  part  of  the  offlclal 
flow  which  Is  under  the  direct  control  of 
donors'  aid  admliiisitratlon.H  and  L»  intended 
to  promote  develo^jment  ai.d  to  be  concee- 
slonal  in  rtiaracter  F\irtherMiore,  a  condition 
of  the  1969  .•Supplement  Is  that  the  volume  at 
qiuilfylng  term.s  as  a  percentage  of  OffP  Is 
not  significantly  oel.xw  the  DAC  average. 

Under  the  grant  test  which  requires  that 
a  mintmum  of  70  per  cent  of  total  offlclal 
development  assistance  be  in  the  form  of 
granlx.  Auatraila  Belgium  De'iiniark  Krrtnce. 
i.ie  Nethwlaude,  .Norway  rfwe<.1en  3witz»'r- 
iajid  Aiid  i,he  United  States  qualified  In  1969 
However,  because  ot  the  low  volume  of  official 


developnwnt  asslstanoe  oommltted,  Switzer- 
land cannot   be  considered  as  having  cum- 
pUed  with  tfae  1069  n«w  norma. 

Under  the  minimum  txmceasionai  element 
teat  ("A-route")  wtilob  provides  for  transac- 
tions having  each  a  minimum  grant  element 
of  61  per  cent  to  reach  at  least  85  per  cent 
of  total  official  development  assistance.  Can- 
ada and.  the  United  Kln^ora  have  qualified 
with  a  sufficiently  large  volume  Switzerland 
w;>uld  .nave  qualified  IX  the  corresponding 
volume  had  been  large  enough.  Moreover, 
of  the  ?ountrlee  which  qualified  under  the 
grant  test,  all,  except  PYance  and  the  Nether- 
lands, also  qualified  under  the  "A-route". 

Under  the  average  concessional  element 
test  ("B-route  ")  .  which  provides  for  an  aver- 
age grant  element  of  at  least  85  fier  cent 
for  the  softest  85  per  cent  of  official  develop- 
ment assistance.  Austria  would  have  qualified 
If  the  corresponding  volume  had  been  suffi- 
ciently large  In  addition,  all  the  countries 
which  qualified  either  under  the  ifrant  test 
or  under  the  "A-route"  also  qualified  under 
the  "B-route" 

.six  countries  did  not  qualify  at  all  under 
the  1969  Supplement  CJermany,  Italy,  Japan 
and  Portugal  because  their  terms  did  not 
meet  any  for  the  three  routes  available,  and 
Austria  and  Switzerland  because,  although 
having  met  the  terms  standards  they  failed 
to  commit  a  large  enough  volume 

.^3  far  as  Oernxany  Is  concerned.  Its  terms 
perfonr.ance  shows  up  most  favourably  un- 
der the  "B-route  "  While  the  norm  requires 
that  the  softest  85  percent  of  offlclal  develop- 
ment assistance  have  an  average  grant  ele- 
ment of  at  Iea.n  85  percent.  In  the  case  at 
Ctemiary  a  grant  element  of  only  84  percent 
was  reached.  Hence,  only  a  minor  further 
effort  Is  needed  to  qualify  fully  under  the 
1969  terms  standards  It  now  seems  likely 
that  this  win  be  possible  In   1970 

In  contrast,  Italy,  Japan  and  Portugal  must 
make  further  progress  U)  come  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  the  terms  provLslons  as  well 
as.  with  the  exception  of  Portugal,  of  the 
required  volume  at  qualifying  terms 

idi    Performance    under    the    ISJeo    tern^s 
recfjmmendatlon 

.Ml hough  attention  now  focu»<'s  on  the 
lit«9  Stipplementary  Recommendation,  this 
Recommendation  Itself  urges  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  still  far  from  the  standards 
of  the  original  1965  Recommendation  .  .  ., 
while  keeping  the  new  objectives  In  mind, 
to  concentrate  their  etiorts  on  first  meeting 
the  original  objectives  " 

In  1&69  nine  DAC  countries  were  in  full 
compliance  with  the  1965  Terms  Recommen- 
drttton  Australia.  Belgium,  Denmark  France, 
Norway,  Sweden  aiid  Switzerland  c<5mplled 
with  the  grant  te«t,  l  e  they  prov.ded  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  their  t<ital  official  com- 
mitments in  the  form  of  grants  Cariada  and 
the  Netherlands  complied  with  the  three  al- 
ternative provisions  i>  at  least  81  per  cent 
of  total  commitments  as  grants  and  loans  at 
3  per  rent  interest  or  less,  and  iri  82  per  cent 
iui  grants  and  loans  with  a  maturity  of  25 
years  or  more,  and  iiii  a  weiKhted  average 
grace  period  of  at  least  6  4  vearn  - 

Among  the  other  countries  two  fell  short 
of  compliance  only  bv  ti  very  small  margin: 
The  United  Kingdom  failed  t<^>  comply  under 
the  grace  period  provision,  and  the  United 
States  under  the  nxaturity  provision 

The  remaining  five  countries — Germany. 
Austria,  Italy.  Japan,  and  Portugal  —  were  not 
In  compliance  with  any  of  the  previsions  of 
the  1966  Recommendation  While  the  Ger- 
man performance  indicates  some  progress  to- 
wards meeting  this  goal,  the  latter  lour  coun- 


'  The  initial  7  years  grace  period  as  defined 
in  1965  is  ni'w  equal  U)  64  years  Jiider  the 
revised   D.^^  statistical  deftnltlon. 


tries   were   not   yet   within   striking  distance 
of  it 

In  1965  eight  countries  were  In  compliance 
with  the  grant  test  In  oontrast  to  seven  m 
1969  However,  two  qualified  under  the  alter- 
native test  in  1969.  but  none  In  1906.  Thus, 
eight  cotmtries  were  not  in  compliance  with 
any  of  the  1965  provisions  against  seven  in 
1969  However,  since  1965  sU  countrlM  have 
Improved  their  grant  element  In  official  flows 
appreciably  against  only  3  countrtea  for 
which  It  has  worsened.  It  would  not  appear 
that  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  1965  Rec- 
ommendation on  thp  therms  policies  of  donors 
has  caused  major  Improvements,  although  It 
Is  not  po.sslble  to  know  how  much  worsening 
of   terms  it  may  have  prevented. 

2   Financial  terms  and  problems  of  indebted- 
ness 

tv.nors'  terms  policies  can  only  b;  fully 
evaluated  In  the  context  of  the  growing  debt 
dlfflcuUles  of  developing  countries  TTie  para- 
graphs which  follow  are  designed  to  throw 
.some  light  on  recent  trends  of  the  Lndebt. 
edness  position  of  the  developing  countries 
mid  the  increasing  burden  of  service  pay- 
ments for  at  least  a  number  ot  them.  In  An- 
nex II  of  this  report  some  of  the  statistical 
relationships  between  the  developing  coun- 
tries debt  servicing  capacity  and  the  donors' 
terms  response  are  examined 

llie  data  collected  by  the  IBRD  on  Indebt- 
edness show  that  for  the  81  developing  coun- 
tries for  which  such  Information  Is  avail- 
able, public  and  publicly-guaranteed  debt 
outstanding  amounted  to  some  »47  9  bUllon 
at  January  1st  1968  and  to  about  $63.4  billion 
at  January  Ist  1969  Comparing  these  figures 
with  earlier  IBRD  estimates  — »42  7  billion  at 
January  1st  1967.  637  8  billion  at  January  Ist 
1966  and  $22  0  billion  at  January  1st  1962 — 
one  arrives  at  annual  rates  of  Increase  of  13 
per  cent  between  1966  and  1967.  12  2  per  cent 
between  1967  and  1968  and  115  per  cent  be- 
tween ia68  and  1969,  between  1962  and  1968, 
the  developing  countries'  Indebtedness  rose 
at  a  conifKjund  rate  of  13.8  per  cent  per  year 
(and  13  5  per  cent  per  year  between  1963 
and  l'J69)  A  provisional  estimate  reveals  an 
uicrease  of  over  $6  billion  In  the  external 
public  debt  in  1969,  which  would  bring  total 
Indebtedness  at  January  Ist  1970  to  a  level 
of  aloKMil  660  billion  All  these  figures  Include 
roughly  one-quarter  of  debt  undisbursed 

Eight  countries  account  for  half  of  the  to- 
tal debt,  as  well  as  for  half  of  the  total  ONP 
of  the  developing  countries'  India,  Brazil, 
f^aklstan.  Mexico,  Indonesia,  Argentina,  Tur- 
key and  Iran  Debt  service  payments  by  the 
81  repc>rllng  countries  have  been  estimated 
at  roughly  »4  7  billion  for  1968 — 63  3  billion 
as  amortisation  and  61  4  billion  as  Interest. 
Tlie  following  table  Illustrates  tae  trend  of 
indebtedness  and  debt  serving  between  11*63 
and  1969. 

During  the  period  1962-1968  the  debt  serv- 
ire  burden  for  the  developing  countries  has 
risen  by  10  4  per  cent  i)er  annum  le  at  a 
slower  pace  than  the  volume  of  total  debt 
outstanding  In  fact,  terms  softened  during 
the  years  1962  1964  whereas  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  period  they  became  again  some- 
what harder  Furthermore,  the  debt  relief 
operations  which  have  taken  place  in  a  num- 
ber of  large  debtor  countries  during  this  pe- 
riod, led  to  a  slower  growth  of  service  pay- 
ment than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
cft.se 

Moreoier,  the  average  annua!  growth  rate 
of  104  per  cent  is  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  the  export  earnings  of  those  coun- 
tries for  the  same  period  From  1962  to  1968. 
their  export  earnings  rose  at  an  average  an- 
nual rate  of  7  2  per  cent  More  recently, 
however,  there  was  a  more  vigorous  Increase: 
10  per  cent  from  1967  to  1968  and  9  per  cent 
from  1968  Ui  1969  The  total  figures  conceal 
a  witle  disparity  among  Individual  oountrles. 
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jTor  example,  the  figure  of  10  per  cent  Is  re- 
duced to  65  per  cent  If  the  oU-exportlng 
countries  are  excluded,  though  It  mu.'^t  be 
noted  that  much  of  the  increase  in  export 
credits  has  gone  to  these  countries 

An  important  factor  in  aggravating  the 
total  debt  service  burden  of  developing  coun- 
tries has  been  the  very  substantial  rl^e  In 
export  credits  In  recent  years  While  the  net 
amount  of  official  bilateral  development  loans 
was  more  or  less  stationary  between  1967 
and  1969  and  net  multilateral  loan  disbur.se- 
ments  Increased  only  modestly,  export  credits 
doubled  during  the  same  period  ThKs  Is 
shown  In  the  table  below.  To  a  large  extent 
It  is  the  respoiiSlblUty  of  recipient,s  to  limit 
the  volume  of  their  exp^irt  credit  obllg«tlon.s 
to  their  debt  servicing  capacity  But  It  u  also 
true  that  pressures  to  accept  export  credits 
become  almost  inevitable  when  donors  can- 
not offer  sufficient  vcjlumes  of  grants  or 
loans  at  concession  terms  to  finance  capital 
goods  Imports  believed  to  be  needed  to  main- 
tain planned  rates  of  growth 

It  is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  tliat  aggre- 
gate data  on  debt  and  debt  >^erv  ice  Ci.nceai 
the  great  variety  of  different  situations  m 
the  Individual  developing  countries.  This  Is 
shown  In  the  following  table,  in  which  the 
amounts  of  debt  and  of  debt  service  pay- 
ments In  1968  are  c<.mpared  for  a  number  of 


countries.  The  ratio  of  debt  service  payments 
ti  debt  Itself  is  used  In  this  context  as  an 
indicator  of  overall  hardness  of  the  oompo.'=lte 
flow  of  borrowing  received  by  each  country 

For  all  the  developing  countries  as  a 
grotip,  their  total  debt  service  In  1968  was 
equivalent  to  13  3  per  cent  of  their  debt  out- 
standing, of  which  9  4  per  cent  was  accounted 
for  by  amortisation  (corresponding  to  an 
average  maturity  period  of  10  6  years)  and 
3  9  per  cent  by  interest  payments.  As  Is 
shown  in  the  table,  these  indicators  differ 
considerably  from  country  to  country.  For 
example,  the  indicators  for  India  and  Pak- 
istan are  significantly  below  the  average, 
which  suggests  that  the  terms  of  debt  out- 
standing for  these  two  countries  are  relatively 
soft  However,  if  compared  with  the  relevant 
Indicator  of  debt  servicing  capacity,  l,e.  ex- 
port earnings,  the  true  burden  becomes 
apparent. 

Since  1956,  eight  developing  countries — 
India,  Brazil,  Indonesia,  Argentina,  Chile. 
Turkey  Peru  and  Ghana— have  negotiated 
IB  multilateral  debt  relief  operations  involv- 
ing the  consolidation  of  some  »5  billion.  Five 
other  Countries — Liberia,  Yugoslavia,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Uruguay  and  Mall- 
had  to  negotiate  similar  bilateral  agreements. 
While  up  to  1965  debt  renegotiation  arrange- 


ments concerned  almost  exclusively  supplier 
credits,  thereafter  it  has  been  necessary  to 
;nclt;de  also  government  loans  m  these  agree- 
ments for  such  pountrles  a£  Turkey,  India 
and  Indonesia  This  points  tc  both  the  In- 
creasing seriousness  and  variety  of  debt 
problems. 

On  the  donors'  side,  there  has  been  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  debt  problems  of 
developing  countries  Seme  DAC  Members 
have  made  a  deliberate  effort  to  meet  this 
Situation  by  easier  terms  on  new  lending  or 
by  a  higher  grant  share  m  their  programmes. 
Where,  in  spite  of  tj;ese  measures,  balance- 
of-payments  crises  could  not  be  headed  off. 
the  donors  cozicerned  have  used  other 
formulae  tc  help  the  developing  country  out 
of  Its  payments  difficulties  and  to  re-eatabllsh 
Its  credit-worthiness. 

Not'>mh.st&nding  the  goodwill  shown  by 
both  developed  and  developing  countries, 
the  basic  problem  persists  for  the  developing 
countries  to  acquire  as  much  foreign  capital 
as  possible  to  accelerate  their  growth  process 
without  creating  a  vjciously-cumulatlve  In- 
debtedness Situation;  for  the  donor  countries 
to  adjust  the  comp>o£ltlon  and  the  terms  of 
their  offlclal  assistance  to  the  requirements 
of  the  individual  recipients,  taking  full  ac- 
count of  the  need  for  terms  barmonisatioa 
among  them. 


TABLE  lll-l.— THE  STRUCTURE  OF  OFFICIAL  COMMITMENTS    1969  COMPARED  WITH  1968 

(In  million  of  U.S.  dollirs) 


Total  ODA 

Grants 

ODA  Loans 

OOF  Loans 

Multllitertl 

BiUteral 

Country 

m» 

1969 

Percent 

chante 

1968 

1969 

Peicont 
change 

1968 

1969 

Pereent 
change 

1968 

1969 

Percanl 
change 

1968 

1969 

PercMit 
change 

219 
22 

lis 

217 

21 

121 

344 

89 

1,28b 
642 
2M 

173 
30 
33 
99 

33 

487 
3,371 

-0.9 

-4.5 

4.3 

84.9 

9.9 

-15 

5.8 

26.4 

71,4 

-30.8 

11.1 

0  .. 

-5.7 

-5.7 

-13.0 

-16.4 

IS 
9 
38 
60 
32 
83 
\U 
25 
69 
20 
IS 

«■ 

7 

81 

447 

27 
11 
23 
68 
47 
74 

138 
33 

107 
37 
14 

58" 

8 
66 

608 

50.0 
22.2 

-39.5 
13.3 
46.9 

-10.8 

-4.2 

32.0 

55.1 

85.0 

-6.7 

"■■26.'8' 
14.3 
-18.5 
36.0 

201 
3 

72 

95 

14 

851 

165 

37 

128 

108 

13 

10 

31 

18 

176 

1.676 

190 

3 

87 

138 
21 

887 

192 
33 

127 
77 
13 
10 
27 
18 

162 
1,763 

-5.5 

0 

20.8 

45.3 

50.0 

4.2 

16.4 

-10.8 

-.8 

-28.7 

30.0 

0 

-12.9 

0 

-8.0 

5.2 

0 

11 

6 

31 
34 

370 

298 

131 

132 

121 

2 

23 

26 

10 

303 

1.909 

0 
6 

10 

139 

21 

323 

312 

177 

330 

59 

3 

24 

15 

7 

255 

1.000 

0.0  .. 
-45.5 
66.7 
348.4 
-38.2  .. 

Austria 

Balfliuni 

6 

7 

16.7 

Canadi 

186 

81 

1,305 

607 

1»3 

3» 

19 

85 

347.4 

-12.7  .. 

1  - 
152 
75 
S9S  .. 

14  .. 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan...  ............. 

4.7 

35.0 

150.0  .. 

-51.2  .. 

50.0  .. 

4.3 

-42.3  .. 

-30.0  .. 

-15.8  .. 

21t 
51 

-21( 

47.1 

'250 

27 

33 

105 

35 

680 

Norway 

Portuial 

15 

» 

CC.7 

Switzerland 

Unittd  Kintdom 

"I" 



UnitadStatM 

4,032 

-47.6 

797 

-2i7 

ToUIDAC 

a  100 

7,753 

-4.3 

1.096 

1,320 

20.4 

3.5S5 

3,748 

C9 

3.407 

2.680 

-a.  5 

1.104 

1.548 

40.2 

■  Including  multi-year  commitments  to  Surinam  and  Antilles  totalling  1100.000.000. 

TABLE  III-2.— THE  FINANCIAL  TERMS  Of  OFFICIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  COMMITMENTS  IN  1968  AND  1968 


Lo«M 

ToUl 

WeightMl  tverage 

Grant  aleiMat  as 

Total  grtnl  eioment 

Giants  as  pMMlflrtotal  - 

pwcMtolOOA 

as  percanl  of  total 

ODAcMiiHr 

■MM 

Maturity  (yoi 

r«) 

Inttmt  rat*  porcont 

Grac*  p«hod  (yMre) 

loancsoiai 

tlMMs 

ODA  coaMiwIments 

Covntiy 

1968 

1969 

1968 

1969 

1968 

1969 

1968 

1969 

1968 

I960 

ll6t 

1960 

Australia 

Austria. 

100 

51 

100 
69 
92 

21.9 

,5^ 

27.2 

5<? 

3.2 

2.6 

6.1 

4^^ 
8.3 

49 

60 

100 
64 
98 

100 

79 

Belgium 

W 

98 

Canada 

n 

60 

50.0 

48.5 

.0 

.3 

10.0 

9.8 

91 

88 

97 

95 

Oenmarli 

87 

78 

24.9 

25.0 

.0 

.0 

7.0 

7.0 

77 

77 

90 

95 

Fiance 

72 

75 

17.6 

17.0 

3.7 

3.7 

1.7 

1.9 

34 

35 

81 

84 

Germany . 

51 

51 

23.4 

26.0 

3.0 

3.2 

7.1 

7.6 

50 

53 

74 

7? 

lUly 

30 

27 

12.3 

10.9 

4  7 

5.3 

2.3 

2.2 

28 

22 

50 

43 

l»pan 

U 

42 

17.9 

19.5 

3.7 

3.7 

5.6 

6.1 

42 

4S 

•0 

68 

Netherlands 

_ a 

»70 

27.9 

28.6 

3.8 

3.1 

6.4 

11 

45 

56 

74 

87 

Norway 

n 

91 

23.0 

36.0 

2.2 

1.7 

5.5 

7.9 

56 

68 

97 

97 

Portugal 

30 

31 

31.7 

30.1 

2.4 

l.i 

8.4 

8.0 

63 

63 

73 

74 

Sweden 

75 

85 

34.0 

47.2 

1.5 

0.9 

9.6 

10.0 

73 

82 

93 

97 

SwiUerland 

75 

78 
48 

32.9 

24.0 

34.9 
24.1 

2.2 

1.0 

2.1 
1.2 

7.7 
5.6 

7.4 
5.6 

64 

67 

65 
66 

90 
82 

93 

United  Kingdom... 

4t 

82 

United  Slates 

54 

70 

38.0 

37.1 

2.6 

3.0 

9.0 

17 

6C 

64 

•4 

89 

ToUIDAC... 

Sg 

•6 

30.7 

28.4 

2.7 

L» 

7.2 

17 

SI 

SC 

•0 

as 

■  No  loana 

'For  term  s  purposes  ^,500,000  el  budgetary  appropriations  lof  tka  FMO  are  trMted  tt  i  grant 
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TABIE  HI  1  PUBLIC  AND  PUBLICLY  GUARANTtFD  DfBT 
OUTSIANOING  AND  OfBT  SIRVICE  PAYMENTS  FOR  81 
DIVE.LOPINC  COUNTRIES 

|ln  biltions  of  U  S.  dollarsi 


TABif  111^  -ornciAi    Ba«TfRAL   DfvriorvfNT  as- 

SISTANCt  LOANS,  WULTIlATtRAl  lOANS  AND  fXPOBT 
CRfOITS  BY  OAC  MEMBERS  19t2  69  NET  DISBURSE- 
MENTS 

IH.Hiof!  U  S   dollar^l 


Year 


D(bt  outstindini 
CWfinnfng  at  Qw 

lncludin(     Eicludinf 
undis-  und- 


Debt  3«r»c«  payments 


barstd 


Tola! 
burwd    payments 


Amoftt- 
ntMMi     Inttrvxl 


ue. 


ttTD. 


22.0  . 
37.  t 
42.7 
47.  • 
M.4 
(80.0). 


21.4 

32.0 
3&0 

40.0 


2.6  . 
3.». 

4.2 

4.7 
(S.3). 


2.t 

1.3 


I.S 

1.4 


MMaral 

Pnvate  eiport 
oeditsi 

devclopflMflt 

Loans  by 

(net  cbangei 

AU4  stance 

multilateral 

m  amounts 

Y»ar 

loans 

isencicti 

outstindmt) 

U62 

910 

194 

571 

1963 

1.473 

J83 

C60 

M64 

im 

469 

M» 

HH 

1.9tt 

SI3 

7W 

1966. 

1.994 

537 

1.106 

W«7. 

1961 

2,291 
^,302 

706 

474 

989 

1.579 

2.341 

(«M) 

2.040 

<  Grass  lann  less  caprtai  repayments,  capital  subscrfptioiit 
and  multilalBral  pontolio  transactions. 

<  Mainly  oHciaDy  i\>i<>n<'^<i  ctadits,  but  also  mclud'ni 
iitiiMtai  tor  mmgu^raniecil  cied<ts  ami  tn«  nonEuaianteed 
perlnn  ol  guaranteed  ciea.rt  Reporting  coveraw  of  ttii^  csio- 
|try  ol  tfansaction  ,s,  however    lar  from  complete. 

TABlf  III  5.- SOME  INOICATOBS  Of  OtBT  STRUCTURE  fOfi  SEUCTtO  DEVELOPING  COUNTHIES 


Country 


OabloM- 

itindjiM  t*  of 

Jan.  1. 1968 

(disbursed 

only) 

(millions) 


Debt  lenice  parnwMs  In  1966 


Amount 
(millions) 


As  a  per- 

contace  of 

toui  debt 

outstandini 


Of  wtiich- 


Amo.-ti- 

sation 

(parcenO 


Interest 
(percent) 


Arientioa. . 

India 

Yttfoslavta. 

Cime  

PaKistan... 
Colombia  . 


62.162 
1.781 

<5,604 

1.157 

1.117 

1.6S3 

736 


9626 
478 
357 
256 
171 
153 
102 


28.9 
26.9 

6.4 
22.2 
15.4 

&4 
12.7 


22.3 
20.8 
3.7 
17  0 
11.5 
5.2 
9.2 


6.6 
6.1 
2.1 
5.2 
3.9 
3.7 
3.5 


Country 


Debt  otrt- 

Ttand.ni  as  ol 

Jan   r.  1968 

(disburvd 

only) 

(miUions) 


Debt  tenrico  (nymeots  in  1968 


Asa  per- 
centage ol 
Amount       total  debt 
(millions)  outstanding 


OI«rMdi— 


Amcrti- 
sation  Interest 

(pereenO         (percent) 


Spiia 

Tunisii 

Moraoco.. ....... 

I«iteri« 

81  cotriTtrivs. 


$408 

416 
>481 
>403 


»72 
50 
48 

41 


17.5 

14  5 
10.8 
10.2 


las 
11.1 

6.6 
6.5 


7.0 
3.4 
4.2 
3.7 


36,000 


4,700 


13.3 


9.4 


3.9 


>  As  o<  Jan.  4,  1968. 
!  As  of  Jan.  7.  1968. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr  CHILES' . 

Mr  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
approached  thi.s  vote  on  the  Foreign  .Vs- 
sistance  .Act  of  1971  with  a  threat  deal  of 
concern  I  believe  in  foreign  aid.  I  do  not 
think  llmt  the  United  States  can  allow 
Itself  the  lu.xury  of  Uvmg  in  a  world  In 
which  a  majority  of  mankind  i.s  poor 
without  making  some  financial  commit- 
ment to  help  meet  this  growing  problem 
But  It  make.s  a  great  difference  how  we 
lend  financial  air.  what  our  policie.s  are 
toward  the  p<X'rer  parts  of  the  world. 
and  how  we  organize  ourselve.s  for  ."iuch 
an  effort. 

Tliere  are  many  a.specLs  about  the  pre.s- 
ent  bill  timt  I  am  again.st.  others  tliat  I 
have  reservations  about,  and  yet  others 
that  I  favor.  I  could  vote  for  this  bill 
hoping  that  tlie  much-needed  change 
and  redirection  wUi  evolve  over  a  period 
of  time,  but  the  history  of  the  forelgTi 
aasLstance  program  lmpre.s.ses  upon  me 
the  fact  that  such  change  i.s  unlikely. 

I  see  no  evidence  in  thi.s  bill,  nor  do  I 
find  any  effort  on  the  v&tX.  of  ilie  admin- 
istration, to  provide  the  .substance,  un- 
derstanding, and  direction  to  our  foreign 
assistance  proKrain  But  for  us  to  even 
attempt  this  we  must  understand  a  few 
things  first. 

First,  we  must  know  what  we  mean  by 
aid  We  cannot  confu-se  economic  and 
mihtao'  security  assistance  as  does  the 
current  legislation  Economic  and  nuli- 
tary  aid  .serve  dramatically  different  pur- 
poses, and  a  clean  separation  between 
them  in  conception,  m  legislation,  and 
In  organization  must  be  made. 


Source:  IBRD. 


Second,  aid  policy  must  be  flexible. 
With  the  great  changes  occuring  in  Latin 
Ainerica  and  elsewhere  In  the  world,  we 
cannot  a.ssume  a  uniform  policy  can  be 
apphed  acras.s  the  board  in  all  situations 
regarding  .such  complex  matters  ius  ex- 
propriation The  Peruvian  expropriation 
of  IPC  and  the  Chilean  copper  cxproprla- 
Uon  are  quite  different  We  have  to  be 
m  a  po.sition  to  respond  creatively  not 
rigidly  to  such  circumstances  Neither  do 
I  think  that  Congie.ss  should  allow  the 
President  luilimited  authority  m  foreign 
policy  matters  nor  do  I  think  that  tlie 
F»residents  hands  should  be  unduly  lied. 
We  have  to  seek  .some  middl'"  ground 
which  the  present  legislation  has  failed 
to  formulate 

Third,  my  feeling  i.s  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  a  vacuum  in  our  foreign  policy 
toward  p<K)r  countries  In  thi.s  vacuum  old 
procedures  and  programs  continue  with- 
out the  e.s.sential  vitality  provided  by  the 
continual  deflnilion  and  redefinition  of 
basic  policy  guidance  Our  foreign  aid  is 
now  a  program  without  a  policy  frame- 
work to  *.;ive  It  purpose  and  relevance  to 
our  current  understandmg.s  of  national 
intere.sts  We  have  no  understanding  of 
why  or  how  much  aid  we  give  to  other 
countries,  it  .seems  that  \vt?  select  ran- 
dom countries  and  amounts  without  de- 
termining the  countries  tliat  need  our 
aid  Until  we  have  a  belter  sen.se  of  w  here 
we  are  going  in  our  relations  with  de- 
veloping nations.  I  don't  tliink  we  sliould 
k^p  the  vestige  of  a  worn-down  pro- 
gram. 

Fourth,  the  Important  matter  of  how 
we  organize  ourselves  for  a  development 
program  has  been  totally  ignored  by  the 


present  legislation.  The  institutional 
changes  required  to  correct  past  deficien- 
cies in  our  aid  operations  have  been  the 
subject  of  several  high  level  study  com- 
niission.s  There  has  been  general  agree- 
ment among  these  studies  as  to  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  the  President's  mes- 
.-.age  lo  the  Congre-ss  last  April  reflected 
this  consensus.  Nevertheless,  tlie  present 
legL-ilaUou  would  leave  the  old  organiza- 
tional .'-tructure  untouched,  and  contmu- 
ing  the  kinds  of  programs,  technical  as- 
sistance and  others,  Uiat  have  buUt  up 
v.ist  bureaucratic  structures  that  feed 
upon  themselves  without  any  evaluation 
of  what  needs  to  be  accomplished  and 
what  IS  actually  being  accomplished  We 
cannot  conUnue  our  foreign  a.ssisUince 
program  without  addre.s,sing  our.selves  to 
the  need  for  institutional  change. 

?"iflh.  this  particular  bil!   ha.s  become 

a  shadow  ol  what  it  wa.s  to  have  Ix-en.  It 

has  l>ecoine  a  Chri.'^tmas  tree  adorned 
with  omainenlal  amendments  represent- 
ing the  fru-strations  of  Individuals  or 
groups  Furthermore,  the  focus  of  the  de- 
bale  has  been  on  the.se  amendments,  on 
the  peripheral  problems,  and  not  on  the 
purpose,  direction,  and  substance  of  for- 
eign assistance.  'We  literally  cannot  see 
the  tree  for  tlie  ornanients. 

Finally,  the  .scope  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  must  be  viewed  in  considera- 
tion of  domestic  priorities.  Without  an 
understanding  of  U:c  importance  of 
puslung  back,  Uie  tide  of  inflation,  secur- 
ing the  US  dollar  and  addre.ssing  Uie 
vital  domestic  needs  we  cannot  but  con- 
Unue lo  mcrease  tlie  disenchantment  and 
frustration  here  at  home. 

Significantly,  I  feel  that  these  issues 
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have  not  been  sufBciently  discussed  in 
the  body  of  Uie  Senate.  There  have  been 
few'  if  any  substantive  proposals  that 
would  redirect  our  foreign  asistance  pro- 
gram nor  much  toward  understandmg 
why  we  would  even  want  to  maintain  our 
present  progratn  TJie  ciiange  liiat  must 
come  about  m  our  complete  apjjroach  to- 
ward foreign  assistance  will  not  come 
about  if  we  mamtain  our  pre.sent  course. 
and  pass  tills  bill  Because  I  feel  that  we 
have  to  reach  certam  basic  understand- 
ings about  the  policies,  programs  and 
procedures  of  our  asistance  before  this 
country  goes  much  further,  arid  because 
I  feel  that  the  only  way  tins  can  happen 
is  to  bring  about  an  abrupt  halt  to  the 
present  undirected  and  unpurposelul  bill 
that  Is  now  before  us.  I  intend  to  cast  my 
vote  against  tins  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'Virginia.  Mr  President, 
the  pending  bill  would  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  $3.2  billion  in  foreign  aid. 
This  figure  compares  with  the  1970  ap- 
propriation for  similar  items  of  $1,885 
billion.  Thus,  it  is  nearly  double  the 
amount  that  was  appropriated  in  1970. 

Besides  that,  last  week,  the  Senate 
approved  the  expenditure  of  $2  billion 
for  international  financial  institutions. 

Tlius,  it  this  bill  is  passed  tonight,  the 
Senate  will  have  approved  more  than 
$5  billion  in  foreign  aid  during  the  course 
of  just  1  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  this 
bill. 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  IS  now  before  us  for  final 
passage,  and  even  tliough  it  contains  a 
number  of  appropriations  that  I  sup- 
port. I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  bill 
becau.se  it  contains  $341  million  for  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  to  Cambodia, 

Like  the  military  authorization  bill 
which  I  opposed  becaase  it  contained 
$252,1  million  for  tliat  ever-expanding, 
secret  war  in  Laos,  tins  bill  also  further 
deepens  our  military  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  it  does  this  in  spite 
of  all  the  administration  a.ssurances  we 
are  given  tliat  we  are  ending  our  mili- 
tary involvement. 

The  Pentagon  planners  are  now  t.alk- 
ing  about  expanding  tlie  Cambodian 
military  and  paramilitary  units  to  such  a 
point  that  by  1977,  about  10  [)ercent  of 
the  nation's  7  million  p<3pulation,  nearly 
half  of  the  adult  male  population,  will 
be  armed  and  the  United  States  is  bank- 
rolling tlie  operation. 

It  is  superfluous,  but  necessary,  to  point 
out  again  that  we  have  not  learned  from 
our  military  adventure  in  Vietnam,  An 
adventure  that  has  taken  the  lues  of 
more  than  50,000  Americans,  .seriously 
injured  tens  of  thousands  more,  and  cost 
over  $100  billion,  all  to  no  avail. 

And  it  was  lives  and  money  squandered 
to  support  military  and  political  leaders 
who  show  no  discernible  interest  in  estab- 
lishing a  free  .society  or  a  democratic 
form  of  government. 

The  recent  elections  in  Vietnam  and 
the  recent  public  statements  of  Cam- 
bodian Prime  Minister  Lon  Nol  empha- 
sizes that  fact 


In  an  October  16  public  address,  Lon 
Nol  effectively  muted  its  opposition  in 
the  Cambodian  National  Assembly  by 
turning  it  into  a  Constituent  Assembly  to 
rewrite  the  ccuntry's  constitution. 

Nol  attacked  his  critics  and  those  who 
wrote  articles  defaming  the  prestige  of 
the  Cambodian  Army,  And  then  in  what 
must  have  been  an  enibarras-sing  observa- 
tion for  administration  apologists,  he 
said: 

We  now  reacli  the  turning  point  In  the 
history  of  our  fattierland  as  we  have  to 
choose  between  the  following  two  paths: 
whether  we  keep  on  playing  the  game  of 
fruitless  democracy — freedom  which  will  In- 
evitably lead  us  towards  a  certrUn  fall,  or 
whether  we  curtail  the  anarchist  democracy 
for  the  sake  of  victory. 

We  cannot  in  good  conscience  continue 
our  massive  financial  involvement  in 
Cambodia  and  the  public  would  not  sup- 
port it  either  if  the  issue  were  understood. 
But,  unfortunately,  our  involvement  is 
mostly  secret  and,  like  Laos,  not  widely 
di.scussed  or  understood, 

Mr  TUNNEY  The  Saxbe-Church 
amendment  in  the  bill  is  not  only  the 
first  essential  step  we  must  take  toward 
restoring  some  balance  of  justice,  sanity, 
and  i^eace  to  the  turbulent  region  of  East 
Pakistan,  but  can  also  mark  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  of  rationality  and  good  sense 
in   U.S.   policy   toward   South   Asia. 

The  misguided  premises  of  the  cold 
war,  which  gave  birth  to  our  post-1954 
policy  of  providing  guns  instead  of  but- 
ter to  Pakistan's  impoverished  popula- 
tion, on  the  assumption  that  such  mih- 
tary  assistance  would  bolster  all  of  South 
Asia's  northern  i^erimeler  against  poten- 
tial Communist  assault  was  an  appro- 
priate policy  It  was  shattered  in  1962, 
and  again  in  1965,  and  has  by  now  surely 
lost  the  last  shreds  of  whatever  credi- 
bility it  may  once  have  possessed, 

Pakistan  has  never  used  a  single  U,S. 
bullet,  tank,  or  plane  against  any  Com- 
munist invader,  but  instead  has  turned 
tho.se  weapons  which  we  have  so  lavishly 
provided  her  against  her  neighbor  India 
in  1965,  and,  since  March  of  1971.  against 
her  own  people  in  East  Bengal.  The 
American  people  should  no  longer  abide 
such  brashly  cniical,  unconscionably 
destructive,  a.nd  totally  wasteful  use  of 
our  national  resources 

The  United  States  must  stop  seeking 
to  purchase  the  friendship  of  nations  m 
Asia,  and  elsewhere,  by  military  bribery. 
The  failure  and  perversity  of  our  Paki- 
stan policy  to  date  is  most  glaringly  ob- 
vious when  we  consider  how  much  dam- 
age it  has  done  to  our  relations  with 
India,  We  have  forgotten  that  India  is  a 
truly  democratic  friend  of  our  country: 
and  that  she  lias  been  deeply  wounded 
by  our  military  aid  lo  Pakistan,  both  in 
1965  and  throughout  tlie  past  7  months 
India  now  bears  the  burden  of  an  esti- 
mated 9  million  refugees  on  her  soil,  and 
daily  confronts  Pakistani  troops,  tanks, 
and  guns  on  her  borders,  West  as  well 
as  East.  It  is  easy  enough,  from  this  dis- 
tance, for  our  State  Department  to 
counsel  restraint  to  New  Delhi  as  well 
as  to  Islamabad  Let  us  rather  first  re- 
strain ourselves,  by  ceasing  all  further 
shipments  of  arms  of  any  kind  of  Paki- 


stan. Let  us  exercise  such  vital  restraint 
liere  and  now. 

Let  us  forthrightly  admit  that  the  era 
of  Dulles  diplomacy  is  dead,   and   that 

nations  who  are  militarily  with  us  may 
often  be  morally  and  practically  against 
us;  while  others,  like  India,  who  prefer 
t.^  walk  an  mdcpendent  path,  may  indeed 
be  moving  in  the  same  directions  as  our- 
.selves, toward  the  same  goals  of  peace- 
ful development  for  all  mankind,  within 
political  structures  based  on  social  equity 
as  well  as  freedom,  dedicated  to  the  rais- 
ing of  living  standards,  and  the  lowering 
of  human  death  rates. 

The  time  has  come  to  rethink  our  en- 
tire policy  in  Asia,  to  reject  the  false 
security  of  military  alliances  that  prove 
inadequate  when  needed  and  of  negative 
value  the  rest  of  the  lime,  when  they 
serve  only  to  bolster  their  own  dictatorial 
regimes.  Let  us  rather  return  to  the 
fundamental  principles  that  made 
."America  man's  best  hope,  and  work  with 
other  great  democracies  such  as  India, 
our  natural  allies,  who  share  our  high 
ideals  and  aspirations  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  world  peace  and  prosperity. 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  Mr  President,  once 
more,  we  stand  to  express  tlie  opimon  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  to  whether  this  Na- 
tion should  support  a  military  govern- 
ment that  has  demonstrated  disdain  for 
both  the  institutions  of  democracy  and 
tlie  rights  of  individuals, 

And  let  me  say  at  the  ouuset,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senate  cannot  be  deterimned 
by  the  actions  of  tlie  Vice  President.  His 
decLsion  to  embrace  the  military  rulers 
of  Greece  and  to  laud  their  accomplish- 
ments violate.s  the  traditional  respect  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Greece  for 
freedom  and  democracy. 

For  Uie  past  4  years,  this  regime  of 
generals  has  ruled  bv  fiat  and  turned  so 
far  from  its  ancient  heritage  that  it  has 
become  a  pariah  m  t-hc  councils  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

T.ie  Council  oi  Europe  has  condemned 
tlie  Greek  junta  for  the  systematic  use 
of  torture  a.s  a  part  of  its  policy  to  pro- 
hibit political  dissent. 

T.ie  Common  Market  Commission  has 
denounced  tlie  unending  political  arrests 
and  lias  concluded  that  there  has  been  no 
evidence  m  Greece  of  a  return  to  normal 
democratic  life." 

Only  last  month,  the  North  Atlantic 
.Assembly,  representing  tlie  parliaments 
ol  the  Western  Alliance  urged  Greece  "to 
end  the  political  injusuce  which  charac- 
terizes Greece's  internal  situation." 

Tlie  current  repression  in  Greece  is 
particularly  tragic  when  we  recall  that 
nation's  historic  role  as  the  originator  of 
the  democratic  ideal  and  when  we  re- 
member tliat  Greece  lost  over  20  i>ercent 
of  Its  population  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom during  World  War  II 

It  was  in  recognition  of  that  history 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
decided  to  suspend  militarj-  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Greece,  over  the  ad- 
ministrations objections.  However,  tlie 
committee  permitted  the  President  to 
waive  that  restriction  if  he  determines 
that  security  reqiurements  demand  it.  I 
oppose  even  that  discretion  being  given 
tlie  President   after  the   recent   trip   by 
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the  Vice  President.  Hla  actions  demon- 
strate that  Uns  administration  finds 
nothing  to  criticize  in  the  behavior  of 
the  Greek  Government  I  find  much  to 
criticize  in  that  behavior. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
proposed  that  all  restrictions  on  military 
or  economic  aid  to  Greece  be  removed  I 
find  that  amendment  particularly  in- 
appropriate when  we  I(X)k  at  the  author- 
itarian and  repressive  retfime  that  now 
rules  Greece 

We  should  not  contmue  to  send  weap- 
ons to  a  military  regime  which  uses  those 
weapons  principally  against  its  own 
citizens. 

Our  indifference  to  the  denial  of  po- 
litical liberty  to  the  people  of  Greece  Is 
neither  in  our  national  Interest  nor  in 
the  interest  of  freedom  and  justice 
throughout  the  world 

It  is  time  for  this  Nation  to  turn  away 
from  the  security  of  traditional  habits 
and  attitudes  and  accept  the  challenge 
of  leadership  by  bringing  our  actions  Into 
accord  with  our  ideas.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  as  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  use  our  in- 
fluence for  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Greece.  The  clearest  expression  of  that 
Influence  would  be  a  refusal  to  send  to 
Greece  tlie  weapons  that  the  junta  de- 
mands, weapons  that  could  be  used  to 
deny  political  freedom  to  the  t^eople  of 
Gree<  e  Let  as  act  because  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do;  let  us  act  because  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  freedom,  and  let  us  act  be- 
cause it  Is  unconsolousable  to  remain  si- 
lent in  the  face  of  political  repression. 

Mr  HATFIEXD  Mr  President,  the 
bill  contains  funds  for  continuing  the 
war  in  Indochina 

In  its  present  form,  it  includes  about 
$341  million  dollars  in  aid  to  Cambodia, 
our  late.st  client  state  in  the  war  that  we 
hear  Is  winding  down 

Tlie  bill  contains  funding  for  military 
aid  programs  m  Laos.  Tliailand,  and 
South  Vietnam  after  July  1  of  1972. 

Although  it  also  contains  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  there  is  no  provision  in 
the  bill  for  cutting  o(T  the  funds  which 
support  the  war 

Furthermore,  this  bill  contains  at  least 
$17  billion  in  military  and  military  re- 
lated aid 

The  trend  that  this  suggests  disturbs 
me  deeply  A.'?  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  pointed  out.  in  the  past  year,  besides 
the  mammoth  aid  program  instituted  in 
Cambodia,  the  executive  branch  has  re- 
versed a  longstanding  ban  on  arms  to 
Indonesia  doubled  our  aid  to  Korea,  and 
waived  the  congressional  ceiling  on  arms 
to  Africa  and  Latin  America 

Purthemiore,  as  a  result  of  action  on 
the  ttoor.  the  regim"  In  Greece  now 
qualifies  as  a  recipient  of  our  military 
aid. 

I  trust  that  the  Nixon  doctrine" 
means  something  other  than  .supplying 
the  American  arms  and  the  money, 
rather  than  the  American  lives,  for  the 
regimes  we  want  to  survive. 

I  am  most  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
thought  that  we  are  relying  more  on 
military  hardware  given  to  other  coim- 
trles  as  a  primary  means  for  pursuing 
our  foreign  policy  objectives  and  work- 
ing for  some  kind  of  peace  in  the  world. 


Further,  It  la  the  moral  Insensitlvity  of 
this  approach  that  I  cannot  accept.  It 
is  suggested  that  our  hardware  our  am- 
munition, our  planes,  our  bombs,  and  our 
ships  can  all  be  used  as  long  as  it  Is  not 
our  men — but  rather  theirs — that  will 
have  to  sacrifice  their  lives  Thus,  I 
question  the  increased  degree  that  we  are 
using  military  aid  as  an  instrument  of 
our  policy,  and  cannot  support  the 
mnount  of  funds  in  this  bill  that  au- 
thorizes that  military  aid. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
done  a  superb  job  in  its  efforts  on  tlie 
Foreign  Assistance  bill.  Their  hearings, 
and  the  measures  they  have  written  Into 
the  bill  have  been  significant  steps  in  be- 
ginning to  reassert  simple,  reasonable 
congressional  controls  and  checks  on  the 
executive  branch's  use  of  foreign  aid 
fimds. 

But  In  its  present  form,  authorizing 
massive  amounts  of  military  aid  and  not 
bringing  a  halt  to  the  funds  spent  in 
Indochina.  I  cannot  .support  the  bill. 
Tliprefore.  I  sliall  vote  against  the  For- 
eign .Assistant  Act. 

Mrs  SMITH  Mr  Pre.sident.  in  view 
of  the  vigorous  complaints  oy  some 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  against  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations durmg  the  past  2  years  on 
the  charge  of  invasion  of  committee  ju- 
risdiction, I  note  with  interest  the  current 
invasion  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

In  this  bill,  the  Invading  section  is  514 
Id'  under  which  the  foreign  currency 
generated  under  section  514  would  be 
available  for  expenditure  without  any 
further  action  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Congress. 

On  its  face,  sul)secUon  td»  is  an  at- 
tempt to  oust  tlie  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  their  jurt.sdiction  and  to  by- 
pass the  appropriations  prcxe&s 

In  effect,  subsection  i  d  <  authorizes 
backdoor  financing  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies cost  of  all  Government  opera- 
tions overseas,  particularly,  internation- 
al educational  and  cultural  exchange  ac- 
tivities, without  further  review  by  the 
Congress  of  the  need  for  such  exf)endi- 
tures. 

Apparently.  Mr  President,  it  depends 
on  who  wears  tlie  shoe  as  to  the  discom- 
forting fit. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  only 
the  most  drastic  of  circumstances  would 
force  me  to  vote  against  a  foreign  aid 
auUionzation  bill.  Yet  that  is  exactly  the 
.situation  we  currently  face. 

In  tlie  past  3  days,  the  country  has 
watched  the  tragic  spectacle  of  the  US 
Senate  emasculating  the  premises  upon 
which  every  constructive  deseloptnent 
policy  in  this  country  has  been  founded 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee after  weeks  of  hearings  and  care- 
ful consideration,  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  comprehensive  and  constructive 
foreign  aid  bill  It  no  longer  resembles 
anything  which  could  be  called  con- 
structive It  is  now  merely  a  vehicle  for 
the  most  antiquated,  unrealistic  and  un- 
tenable positions 

The  Senate  yesterday  deleted  a  pro- 
vision of  tlie  bill  which  would  have  re- 
pealed the  1955  Formosa  resolution.  That 
re.solution  allows  the  President  to  employ 


unilaterally  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  Taiwan  and  the 
Pescadores  and,  in  connection  therewith, 
the  offshore  Islands  referred  to  in  tlie 
Formosa  resolution  The  repeal  of  the 
Pormoea  resolution  would  not  have  af- 
fected the  validity  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  of  1954  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  China. 

Under  that  treaty,  however,  any  action 
by  the  United  States  in  th**  event  of  an 
armed  attack  directed  against  Taiwan  or 
the  Pescadores  mast  Ise  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  our  constitutional  processes. 

So.  the  Senate  determined  that  our 
constitutional  processes  were  iiisufBcient. 
Even  after  Vietnam,  the  VS  Senate 
yesterday  determined  that  the  Presi- 
dent— on  his  own^ — can  intervene  agam 
m  the  Far  East  By  1971.  we  .sliould  know 
that  that  result  Is  intolerable. 

After  the  Senate  told  the  President 
that  he  could  ignore  the  Constitution  in 
Taiwan,  it  then  eliminated  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  and  accordingly,  re- 
fused to  affij-m  the  statement  that  "it  is 
the  .senst'  of  the  Congress  that  it  should 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expeditioas  withdrawal  from 
Indochina  of  all  US  Armed  Forces  " 

The  Senate  also  refased  to  restrict  to 
withdrawal  purposes  those  funds  which 
v.e  have  authorized  for  ase  by  our  Armed 
Pon  es  in  Indochina,  except  for  action.s 
necessary  to  protect  these  forces  against 
eminent  danger  as  they  are  withdrawn 

Just  to  be  sure  that  no  one  had  any 
doubts  as  to  its  mood,  the  Senate  also 
first,  sliced  by  50  percent  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  the  authoriza- 
tions for  American  supported  .schools  and 
hospitals  abroad:  second,  urged  the 
President  to  restrict  the  percentage  con- 
tributions which  the  United  Slates  could 
make  to  the  United  Nations:  third,  re- 
fused to  provide  $200  miUion  for  the 
relief  of  East  Pakistani  refugees  who  are 
starving  in  India,  while  at  the  same 
time:  fourth,  rai.sed  the  ceiling  on  funds 
to  Cambodia  by  close  to  40  percent:  fifth, 
sla.shed  $160  million  In  loans  to  develop- 
ing nations,  none  of  which  was  slated 
for  military  assistance:  sixth,  cut  the 
loan  development  fund  in  half:  and 
seventh,  restored  military  assistance  to 
Greece 

Mr  President,  this  body  has  taken  the 
guts  out  of  this  bill  It  has  eliminated  the 
policies  of  the  1970's  and  inserted  instead 
outdated  policies  of  the  1940s  and  1950's 

I  cannot  .support  the  bill  in  this  form. 
I  wish  tliat  I  could.  Mr  President,  be- 
cau.se  I  believe  in  constructive  foreign 
a-s.*^!  stance 

I  believe  that  developing  countries  de- 
seryp  and  require  our  a.ssistance  I  be- 
lieve that  free  societies  and  societies  that 
are  .struggling  to  become  free  should  be 
a.s.slsted — economically  and  .socially  I 
believe  that  our  Nation  must  lend  an  eco- 
nomic hand  in  the  quest  for  democra<  y 
and  development 

But  this  biU  does  not  do  that  This  bill 
continues  to  provide  military  aid  where 
It  should  not  be  provided.  It  refuses  to 
provide  economic  assistance  where  it  is 
desperately  needed.  It  reverses  and  mis- 
places our  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  countries 
who  are  assisted  in  this  bill  must  receive 
our  aid    Israel,  for  example,  and  India, 
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and  the  developing  countries  of  Africa 
and  Latin  America  require  economic  and 
technical  assistance.  I  believe  that  sepa- 
rate legislatlcan  must,  therefore,  be  en- 
acted in  order  to  provide  that  assist- 
ance   I  sliall  support  that  legislation. 

iJut  I  cannot  lend  my  support  to  this 
emasculated  bill  which  passes  Itself  off 
p-s  foreign  aid  I  cannot  ignore  all  of  the 
lessons  of  our  tragic  exjjerlence  m  Indo- 
china. And  I  cannot,  m  tins  week  of 
frenzy  because  of  a  hasty  and  Ill-consid- 
ered United  Nations  decision,  allow  that 
mistake  to  overshadow  all  of  the  con- 
structive purposes  our  aid  program  can 
serve, 
srf'  Accordingly.  Mr.  President.  I  must  vote 
"no"  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1971,  as  amended  on  the  floor  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate. 

As  I  state  my  position.  Mr.  President.  I 
assume  tiiat  if  Uii.s  bill  is  defeated,  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  will  be  passed  to  main- 
tain ongoing  foreign  aid  programs.  This 
will  give  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee a  chance  to  rework  and  Improve  the 
foreign  assistance  bill. 

Mr.  COOK  Mr  President,  the  foreign 
assistance  authorization  bill  now  before 
this  body  is  another  episode  In  the  con- 
tinuing story  of  mu^guided  American 
efforts  to  aid  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Although  an  iiureasing  number  of  our 
colleagues  has  begun  to  recogmze  the 
futility  of  our  efforts,  the  Congress  seems 
determined  to  loss  American  resources 
to  the  wmd. 

Foreign  a-s.sistance  has  always  been 
viewed  as  the  best  means  of  fulfilling  the 
obligations  which  a  wealthy  nation  owes 
to  its  less  fortunate  neighbors.  It  is  a 
humanitarian  Ideal,  and  certainly  a  com- 
mendable one  Too  often,  however,  our 
aid  Is  diverted,  misappropriated,  and 
otherwise  disposed  In  manners  contrary 
to  its  purpose.  Sometimes  this  fate  is 
unavoidable:  but  more  often  it  is  due  to 
our  failure  to  insure  the  proper  appli- 
cations of  the  aid.  and  the  desire  of 
foreign  governments  to  convert  this  aid 
to  their  own  mallcloas  and  deplorable 
activities.  Until  these  abuses  cease,  our 
foreign  assistance  programs  are  doomed 
to  be  ineffective  and  wa.steful 

Foreign  aid  is  designed  to  promote  the 
health  and  welfare  of  foreign  peoples, 
^^hose  countries  do  not  possess  adequate 
resources  to  provide  a  decent  standard 
of  living  for  those  people.  When  that 
goal  is  also  the  goal  of  the  government 
ofBcials,  our  assistance  can  be  most  ben- 
eficial When,  however,  the  Interests  of 
those  governments  become  separated 
from  the  interests  of  their  people,  our 
aid  serves  only  to  strengthen  the  tyr- 
annies which  our  way  of  life  holds  so 
abhorrent.  In  Ea.st  Pakistan,  our  efforts 
to  feed  a  starving  people  served  only  to 
provide  energy  for  an  oppressive  military 
regime  In  many  other  areas  of  the  world, 
our  "aid  for  peace"  has  become  "arms 
for  war."  If  we  do  not  desire  a  world  In 
which  governments  control  their  people 
rather  than  serve  them,  we  miist  dras- 
tically alter  the  course  which  our  foreign 
a-sslstance  programs  have  taken.  We  must 
place  the  governments  of  the  world  on 
notice  that  the  United  States  will  not 
support  the  welfare  of  govemmenta,  for 
governments  are  merely  threads  In  the 
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fabric  of  a  people.  It  Is  the  welfare  of 
man,  not  his  institutions,  that  should  be 
the  object  of  our  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  before  us 
does  nothing  to  remedy  this  shameful 
situation;  for  tliat  reason,  I  shall  cast  my 
vote  in  oppKjsilion  to  the  measure. 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 21  I  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  some  supplemental 
views  on  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill,  and  these  were  printed  in  tlie  com- 
mittee report  Since  these  views  cover 
my  principal  concerns  over  the  pending 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ihey  ht  printed  at  this  pwlnt  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SUPPLEMrNTAL   Virws    OF    SENATOR    SPONC 

I  voted  against  reporting  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1971  favorably.  I  believe  it 
should  have  been  reported  without  recom- 
mendation. My  vote  against  reporting  the 
bill  favorably  was  cast  with  reluctance,  be- 
cause while  there  are  authorizatlon.s  and  ap- 
proaches to  which  I  object,  there  l.s  much  In 
the   bill   I   support. 

TTiese  supplemental  views  are.  therefore, 
filed  as  a  protest,  a  general  protest  against 
tlic  entire  approach  to  foreign  aid  and  a 
specific  protest  against  three  aspects  of  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  process  which  have 
presented  particular  problems  this  year.  First. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  consideration  of  se- 
curity assistance.  1  e  .  military  assistance 
foreign  military  sales  and  economic  support- 
ing as.slstar.ce.  In  the  ssme  legislation  in 
which  economic  and  development  assistance 
is  considered.  These  two  general  categories 
of  foreign  .<:pendlng  have  different  goals  and 
objectives  and  should  be  separated  Ftirther- 
more.  almost  two-thirds  of  the  Administra- 
tion's request  in  this  legislation  was  for 
military  and  security  a.sslst4ince  rather  than 
for  economic  and  development  assistance  a 
factor  which  fhould  be  more  fully  evident 
but  which  is  f.bscurcd  when  the  two  are 
considered  together.  Secondly,  I  am  opposed 
to  lncrea.«;ed  authorisations  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  must  combat  Inflation  and 
make  new  moves  to  re-secure  the  dollar  and 
when  there  are  so  many  pressing  domestic 
needs  I  am  aware  that  the  previous  au- 
thorization bill  was  one  of  the  lowest  in  the 
history  of  the  foreign  aid  program  and  that 
argument  can  be  made  for  Increases  but  I 
believe  our  economic  situation  dictates  that 
we  restrict  government  sf>ending  at  this 
time  Third' y.  I  am  exposed  to  trying  to 
draft  foreign  aid  legislation  on  the  basis  of 
the  limited  information  which  has  been 
available  to  the  Committee.  TT:)ls  problem 
has  been  documented  in  a  report  prepared  by 
the  General  Accounting  Offlce  and  issued  on 
September  20.  and  It  has  received  widespread 
press  coverage  during  recent  months.  It 
should  be  ol^vlous  that  it  borders  on  the  im- 
pofisible  to  draft  good  legislation  without 
the  pertinent  background  material  and  that 
It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  Congressional 
committee  to  authorize  expenditure  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  money  without  ade- 
quate information 

Consequently.  I  am  hopeful  that  these 
supplemental  views  will  contribute  in  some 
small  way  to  achieving  a  new  approach  to 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  SPONG  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  Important  to  observe  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  completed 
action  on  H.R.  9910  prior  to  the  vote 
Monday  night  at  the  United  Nations. 
Consequently,  my  opposition  to  the  bill 
does  not  derive  from  those  activities,  de- 


spite my  belief  that  the  United  Nations 
acted  unwisely  on  the  China  question 

Furthermore,  my  opposition  to  the  bill 
does  not  relate  to  the  elimination  of  a 
pohcy  sUtement  on  Southeast  Asia.  I 
have  always  had  great  sympathy  for  the 
President  on  the  difficult  matters  related 
to  Southeast  Asia  and  applaud  his  ef- 
forts at  disengagement.  At  the  same 
t:me.  I  behe\e  that  the  war  power  is  a 
shared  power,  that  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  Government 
have  responsibilities  in  this  area.  TTiat  is 
why  I  support  war  powers  legislation. 
That  IS  why  I  have  supported  the  Mans- 
field and  Church -Cooper  amendments  I 
view  these  amendments  as  an  exercise  of 
co-oijerative  responsibility  for  ending 
American  participation  in  the  haslllities 
in  Indochina  while  assuring  protection 
of  our  troops  during  the  period  of  dis- 
engagement. 

The  formation  of  war  policies,  from 
tills  period  on.  must,  of  necessity.  Involve 
mutual  and  cooperative  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  And.  I  perceive  the  Mansfield 
and  Church-Cooper  amendments  as  sim- 
ply that. 

Finally,  in  voting  against  Uiis  legisla- 
tion. I  am  not  advocating  a  move  toward 
the  dangei'ous  policy  of  isolationism  I 
have  consistently  supported  our  commit- 
ment to  NATO  and  sought  to  see  that 
our  Nation  maintains  the  necessary  de- 
fense posture.  I  voted  recently  for  US 
coiitributions  to  the  multmatlonal  Asian 
Development  Bai^k.  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank  and  International  De- 
velopment A.ssociailon  Even  during  con- 
sideration of  tills  bill,  I  have  opposed 
certain  attempts  to  restrict  develop- 
ment and  nonmilitary  aid.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  Nation  canno*  and  should  not 
be  the  world's  policeman  or  the  worlds 
sugar  daddy.  As  a  result  we  must  seek  a 
balance  In  which  we  shoulder  our  share 
of  world  responsibility  without  overcom- 
mitling  and  overextending  ourselves.  In 
view  of  our  Nation's  economic  difficulties 
at  home  and  abroad,  however.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  bUJ  as  U  now  stands 
should  be  passed,  for  I  believe  that  it 
proposes  to  do  more  than  we  should  and 
more  than  we  need  to  in  order  to  earn- 
out  our  responsibililie.s. 

rO«KICK      AB6IBTAKCT      ACT      OT      1S7  1       MrST      »r 
BASED     irPOK     WORLD     a£AI.ITnCE     AS     THIT     EXIST 

Mr  BYRD  of  "West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  the  judgment  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  make  with  respect  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971  must  be 
based  upon  world  realities  as  they  exist, 
not  upon  "^ny  outmoded  concepts  not 
upon  any  wishful  thinking  about  the 
effectiveness  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
in  recent  years. 

I  was  struck  by  the  candor  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill 

There  is — general  agreement  among  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  the  aid  program 
as  constituted  must  be  drasticailly  altered 
and  re6bai}ed — For  the  last  several  year« 
Congress  has  allowed  it  to  oontinue  more 
by  sufTeraiKse — than  through  true  support. 
In  view  of  the  dearth  of  enthusiasm  (or  the 
existing  program,  the  government's  flsoaJ 
crisis,  and  the  state  of  otir  economy  and 
oitr  society.  It  Is  remarkable  that  there  la 
a  foreign  aid  bUl  at  all  this  year. 
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This  disillusioned,  but  realistic,  view 
certainly  does  nothing  to  win  my  sup- 
port for  the  program,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill. 

If  there  were  any  lingering  miscon- 
ceptions about  the  wisdom  and  value  of 
much  of  our  foreign  aid  efforts,  the  ac- 
tion of  U.S.  'friends"  during  the  past 
week  should  dispell  them  once  and  for 
all. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  bill  should  be 
opposed  or  defeated  in  any  spirit  of 
retribution  for  U.S.  setbacks  in  the  U.N.. 
for  I  oppose  our  foreign  aid  mish-mash 
before  these  recent  events  occurred. 

What  I  do  say  is  that  these  diplomatic 
setbacks  ought  to  open  our  eyes  to  the 
general  failure  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams to  attain  objectives  In  recent 
years  beneficial  to  our  own  best  lntere.st.s. 

The  American  people  h.ive  tradition- 
ally been  generous  to  other  peopleK  in 
times  of  distress  and  di.sastcr.  It  Ls  one 
thing  to  help  suffering  people  such  as 
the  Pakistani  refugees — and  we  should 
do  that.  But  it  is  .something  el.'^e  again  to 
provide  American  resources  to  help  na- 
tions which  are  not  suffering  such  dis- 
tress and  which  may.  in  fact,  be  well  off 
economically  and  pursuing  ends  inimical 
to  our  own. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Congress  Ls  to  the 
American  people  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  what  we  have  done  for  other 
nations  in  the  {period  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Hustory  has  never  re- 
corded a  greater  concern  on  the  part  of 
one  nation  to  see  that  other  nations  less 
fortunate  were  given  a  helpinK  hand. 
The  total  of  US  foreign  aid  since  World 
War  II  is  now  near  the  $140  billion  mark. 
But  the  altruistic  aim.s  which  prompted 
this  spending  in  behalf  of  others  have 
not  always  had  good  results  to  u.s.  and 
the  time  has  long  since  passed  for  deci- 
sions affecting  the  future  of  the  program 
to  be  ba.sed  on  what  Is  best  for  our  own 
country 

We  sunply  cannot  afford,  with  so  many 
of  our  own  people  out  of  work  and  with 
our  own  economic  future  hanging  in  the 
balance,  to  continue  to  poxxr  out  more 
than  $3  billion  a  year  in  a  worldwide 
giveaway.  It  is  time  to  quit  temporizing 
and  bring  this  illogical  .squandering  of 
U.S.  resources  to  a  halt  Both  the 
changing  world  situation  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  our  own  domestic  situation  in- 
dicate to  me  tiie  utter  foU.v  of  continuing 
our  foreign  aid  program  on  aiiything  like 
the  pre.sent  basis 

I  am  constrained  to  .say  that  our  for- 
eign-aid program  has  actually  contrib- 
uted to  our  own  economic  diflUiulties.  We 
have  lavishly  poured  funds  into  projects 
in  foreign  lands  while  withholding  fluids 
from  urgently  needed  projects  at  home- 
funds  which  could  have  provided  the 
stimulant  to  make  our  economy  soar. 
And  our  largess  has  strengthened  those 
abroad  who  now  compete  with  us 

Seldom  has  one  nation  done  so  much 
for  so  many  and  received  so  little  in  re- 
turn. Our  tradition  of  generosity  has 
clouded  our  vision,  and  now  the  day  of 
reckoning  has  come. 

I  do  not  see  a  vote  against  this  bill  as 
In  any  way  a  vote  for  repudiation  of 
American  commitments,  promised  or  im- 


plied. I  see  it  Instead,  as  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  reached  a  point  of 
diminisliing  returns  in  what  we  have 
sought  to  do  abroad  I  see  it  as  recog- 
mtion  of  the  fact  that  programs  do  out- 
live their  usefulness.  A  vote  against  $3 
billion  more  for  foreign  aid  means  to  me 
a  vote  for  a  return  to  hard-headed  Yan- 
kee realism  where  America's  interests  are 
concerned — a  realism  that  has  almost 
been  lost  in  the  fuzzy  thinking  which 
has.  too  long,  kept  this  program  alive 

Human  nature  operates  in  the  foreign- 
aid  program  just  as  it  operates  In  wel- 
fare programs.  As  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment gives  money  away  there  will  be 
those  who  will  eagerly  take  it. 

We  have  an  oblleation  to  help  those 
who  cannot  help  themselves,  of  course. 
Wo  should  be  generous  to  those  in  real 
distress  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  the  United  States  has  no  obliga- 
tion that  I  know  of  to  help  any  and  all 
nations  regardless  of  their  attitude 
toward  us.  It  Is  distre.'isinc;  to  me  to  know 
that  tliis  bill  proposes  the  authonzatlon 
of  more  than  twotliirds  of  its  $3.2  bil- 
lion total  for  58  nations  which  abstaiiied 
or  voted  to  expel  Tiawan  from  the  Umled 
Nations  and  to  bring  Communist  China 
in. 

t  repeat  that  my  vote  against  tliis  bill 
will  not  be  in  retaliation  for  any  recent 
action  of  any  nation  But  I  tliink  it  be- 
hooves us  to  act  upon  this  measure  with 
a  clear  knowledge  of  whom  we  propose 
to  help  and  why. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCKR.  The  bill 
is  open  i"  further  amendment  If  there 
be  no  furtiier  amendment  to  be  propo.sed. 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
committee  amendment  as  amended  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  amendment  wfis  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9910>  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  th.rd  time,  the 
question  is,  shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  M.^NSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask   for  tne  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ve.as  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  FULB RIGHT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  It  pa.ss? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
tlie  roll. 

Mr  KENNEDY  (when  his  name  was 
culled ' .  On  thLs  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
TuNNEY  1.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vot«  "nay  "  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  NELSON  'when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  i  Mr. 


HtTMPHREY  I  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SCOTT  (when  his  name  was 
called ' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  iMr  Cotton  > .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
'yea.  '  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  i  when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
%\ith  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
'Mr  Eli.ender'.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  'nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  MtrrCALF  i  alter  having  voted  in 
the  affirinaLi\ri.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  r>air  witii  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
Mr  Gambrell '.  If  he  were  present  and 
Noting,  he  would  vote  nay"  If  I  were 
I)ernntted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea," 
I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Mi,ssourl 
(Mr,  Eagleton'.  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Ellenderi,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Gambrell  >.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel',  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hartke  > ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  'Mr  HoLLrNos''. 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr  Hughes', 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr  Hum- 
phrey > .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr,  Jackson  1 .  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr  Long',  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr  McGeE'.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr  McGovern  ' ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  '  Mr  Mondale  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr  Muskie>,  the 
Senator  from  Californi.i  (Mr  Tunneyi, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Wn.LiAMs»  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  Mondale >,  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 

LINGS I , 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minne.sota  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern i  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  '  Mr. 
Gravel  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  would  each  vote 
"yea". 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley', 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper',  the  Senators  from  Ne- 
braska 'Mr  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska', 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water',  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Miller',  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tovv'ERi  are  necessarily  absent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr. 
Thurmond)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 
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The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr, 
MuNDT)   Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  iMr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Hruska).  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower •  would  each  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bucklet)  would  V(ote 
"yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  Cotton*  has  been 
previously  announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr,  Cooper)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  would  vote  "yea  "  and 
tlie  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  27, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


|No.   284 

l>e8l 

■TEAS— 27 

Aiken 

Case 

Packwood 

AUott 

Feng 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Oriffln 

Percy 

Kaker 

Hania 

Proxmlre 

BefUl 

Hart 

Rlbtooff 

Bellmon 

Javlta 

Schwelker 

Bennett 

Matblas 

SUJTord 

BogKS 

Mclutyre 

Stevenson 

Brooke 

Moss 

Taf. 

NAYS— 41 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Eaatl&nd 

Pell 

Bentsen 

E^vln 

R;indolph 

Bible 

Fannin 

Rolh 

Brock 

Pulbright 

Raxbe 

Burdlck 

Gumey 

Smith 

Byrtl,  Va. 

Hansen 

Hponif 

Byrd.  W.  Va.        HatHeld  StennU 

Cannon  Jordan.  N  C.  Stevens 

Clille«  Jordan,  Idaho  .Symington 

Church  Ma«nujon  Talmadge 

(3ook  Mansfield  Wetcker 

Cranston  McClellan  Young 

Dole  Montoya 

PRESENT    AND    GrVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PRETVaOUSLT  RECORDED     5 


Kennedy. 

for. 

NelBon.  agaJnst. 

Soott.  for. 

Sparkman 

,   for. 

MetcaU,  for. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-27 

BucJcley 

Hartke 

McOoTern 

Cooper 

HolllnRS 

Miller 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Mondale 

Curtis 

Hughes 

Mundt 

Ea^leton 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

El  lender 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

Gambrell 

Jackson 

Tower 

Ooldwater 

Long 

Tunney 

Gravel 

McOee 

Williams 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore On  this  vote,  the  yeas  are  27.  and 
the  nays  are  41.  The  bill  is  not  passed. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT     Mr     President,    I 

move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  move  to  lay 
tliat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  an 
event  of  unusual  occurrence  has  just 
taken  place  in  the  Senate  tliis  evemng. 

Wluit  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  has 
done  has  been  possibly,  to  mark  the  end 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  as  it  has  been 
enunciated  since  the  period  following  the 
Second  World  War.  beginning  primarily 
with  the  Marshall  plan  in  1948  and  ex- 
tending down  to  the  present, 

During  that  period,  in  the  President's 


own  words  as  he  addressed  the  Nation  in 
mid-Augnst  on  the  economic  situation 
which  confronted  this  Nation.  I. believe 
he  used  the  figure  that  we  had  spent.  In 
the  tx)6twar  period  in  the  area  of  foreign 
aid,  $143  biUion. 

Now  we  all  know,  of  course,  that  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars still  In  the  foreign  aid  pir>ellne.  so 
tliat  the  program  Itself  will  not  die  sud- 
denly but  very  likely  will  die  a  linger- 
ing death. 

That  is  the  reality  which  confronts  the 
Congress  today  because  there  is  no  bill  to 
go  to  conference. 

Senators  have  expressed  their  opinions 
as  they  saw  fit  and  as  they  have  done 
down  through  the  years.  Some  have  put 
in  amendments  of  their  own  liking  and 
got  Uiem  accepted,  and  then  voted 
against  the  bill.  Others  have  done  like- 
wise. 
So,  the  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand. 
I  would  hope.  Mr  President,  that  there 
would  be  no  continuing  resolution  seek- 
ing to  continue  ilie  foreign  aid  program. 
As  we  all  know,  the  continuing  resolution 
now  in  effect  covering  appropriations  ex- 
pires on  November  15. 

What  the  Senate  has  done.  I  think.  Is 
to  issue  a  clear  signal ,  separate  and  apart 
from  what  occurred  at  the  United  Na- 
tions on  Monday  evening  last,  that  it  is 
time  to  put  Into  operation— if  there  is 
going  to  be  any  foreign  aid  program — a 
new  foreign  aid  concept  which  will  take 
the  burden  off  the  shoulders  of  this  Na- 
tion, which  will  distribute  it  more 
equally,  which  will  do  away  with  the 
grab  bag  and  the  gift  gimmick  which  has 
become  all  too  prevalent.  This  new  pro- 
gram must  stand  on  Its  own  two  feet  and 
not  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  various 
Senators  and  individual  Senators  or  vari- 
ous groups  or  individual  or  various 
countries. 

So,  I  say  in  all  seriousness  that  after 
$143  billion,  this  may  well  mark  the  end 
of  tlie  foreign  aid  program  which  this 
Government  has  undertaken  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.  aind  per- 
haps it  is  part  of  the  changing  situation 
which  Is  becoming  so  evident  throughout 
the  world. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  1970s,  per- 
haps it  is  the  time  to  develop  new  ideas, 
to  get  away  from  old  ones,  and  get  away 
from  practices  which  no  longer  seem  to 
ser\e  the  interest  of  this  people,  either 
domestically  or  in  its  relation  with 
others. 

So.  may  I  say  tliat  this  is  a  moment  of 
consequence  and  that  I  would  express  the 
hope  that  if  there  is  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion on  appropriations  which  has  not  yet 
been  attended  to.  that  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  will  be  an  exception. 

I  would  point  out  that  if  it  is  not  an 
exception,  it  is  subject  to  debate. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
point  out  that  I  have  taken  the  time  of 
the  disUnguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
Uie  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.     SYMINGTON.     Mr      President. 


there  is  $4.7  billion  in  the  forelgm  aid 
pipeline.  I  hope  tliat  will  be  considered 
when  the  continuing  resolution  comes  up 
Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
25  fiscal  years  antedaiing  June  30,  1971, 
the  United  States  scattered  $138.4  bil- 
lion among  127  foreign  nations  in  vari- 
ous foreign  aid  assistance  programs. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgima.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  In  the  Sen- 
ate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senate  please  be  in  order? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  the  distingxaished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  Senate 
and  the  very  least  he  deserves  is  our 
attention. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  will  attempt  to  keep 
order  The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ERVLN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
25  fiscal  year  antedating  June  30,  1971, 
the  United  States  scattered  $138.4  bil- 
lion among  127  foreign  nations  m  vari- 
ous forHgn  aid  assistance  programs 

Virtually  the  enUre  disbursement  rep- 
resented deficit  spending  and  now  re- 
quires additional  expenditures  for  inter- 
est on  the  amoimt  expended. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.   wiU 
the  Senator  >ield? 
Mr  ERVTN  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  I  re- 
ceived a  statement  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  han- 
dles foreign  aid  in  the  House.  Repre- 
sentative Passman,  who  has  worked  dili- 
gently in  this  vineyard. 

He  pointed  out  that  since  the  end  of 
World  War  11.  m  principal  and  interest — 
and  we  had  to  first  borrow  money  from 
our  American  people  before  we  could  dis- 
burse it — we  have  paid  interest  on  the 
borrowed  money  In  the  amount  of  $212 
billion  according  to  Represenutive  Pass- 
man. 

Mr.  ERVTN  Mr  President.  1  thank 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Prior  to  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  the  pol- 
icy makers  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in 
the  foreign  area  were  demanding  that 
Congress  appropriate  an  ad<litional  $13  5 
billion  for  foreign  aid  assistance  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
unexpended  balances  of  $24.5  biUion  from 
prior  appropriations  are  still  available 
for  these  purposes,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  States  exceeds  the  combined  na- 
tional debt  of  all  other  nations  on  the 
earth  by  $109  biUion. 

If  an  individual  were  to  btwrow  money 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  away,  his 
family  and  friends  would  institute  an 
inquisition  in  lunacy  and  procure  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  guardian  to  govern  his 
affairs. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who 
has  been  opposing  this  very  foolish  and 
frustrating  policy  for  many  years,  re- 
joices in  tlie  fact  that  at  long  last  the 
Senate  hajs  stated  that  no  longer,  so  far 
as  foreign  aid  is  concerned,  should  the 
United  States  imitate  the  example  of  a 
demented  fool  and  borrow  mone>'  for  the 
purpose  of  ghing  It  away. 
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T  h,«.«  thaf  *r>m#>  riav  the  Federal  Gov-  l^e   CongresB.   the   grand    t.irt«.   funda   av-all-  to  this  amr.unt  b<^cause  of  the  selfish  lnl*r- 

I  hope  that  some  aay  ^^^J^^2li^vf\>\  able    new  and  from  prlcrr  year^.  will  amount  ests  of  thoiiaanda  of  lobbylaUi  and  the  scares 

emment  WlU  learn  the  trutn  wrucn  fo-  ^^   thirty-eight   bllUon.   nine   hundrwd   fifty-  peddled  by  bureaucratic  personnel    Yet  even 

oiuus  proclaimed  In  Hamlet;      Loan  Oit  ^^^  million,  eight  hundred  and  thirty  thou-  after  the  reductions    the  foreign  aid  program 

loses  both  Itself  and  friend  "  sand  dollars  "■*■''  s'l"  greatly  overfunded 

I  think  this  Is  a  very  sane  action  which          ,4,  Net  cost  of  the  foreign  assistance  pn-  Aid  should  t>e  limited  to  agencies  such  a^s 

!;.0    Senate  has  taken,   because  the  Fed-  Krnm    .IMO  71 1    liuludliiK'   interest  on    ^liat  ll.f   Kxport-Import  Bank  with   the  disguised 

r  a    (itnernment    is    going    to    take    the  we  have  borrowed  to  gue  away,  amounts  t'  i  i.-du  ii!id  grai.l  portion  being  curtailed  aiicl 

•.*>st  rlivp  inU)  tlie  sea  of  financial  re-  two   hundred    twelve    billion,   eight   hundred  eliminated  at  the  quickest  pc^slble  datp    We 

■'         rwnTf,,  thot  \t  hoc  Pvpr  tAkpn  eighty   million  dollars    Many   bllllMns  cf  the  should  make  sure   that    any   aid   extei.dcd   Is 

:,p.j!li.ldUJty  mat  U  nas  e\er  Luacu  (t,,iiars   we   pay   out   In    interest   on   wluU   we  on    a    loan    basis    with    r-a-sonaMe    maturltv 

The  Senator  from  Creorgia  indlrated  a  ^^^^^^   bor-owed    to   give   away   go   to   foreign  dates  and   at   the  same   rate   <,f   Interest   we 

while  ago  Uiat  the  distinguished  Repre-  riiji,,,,.,  and  foreign  natv-nals  have  to  pay  on  the  money  we  borrow  to  lend, 

sentiitive  from  L<lUiSiana.  Representative            ,^,   Uurui>?  thin  w'>r'<l-wldf  sj.eudlng  spree.  with    my    knowledge    nf    this    program.    If 

P>.SSMAN.  ha-s  been  a  profound  student  of  ,,,jr    «,>ld    holdings    Imve    Iweu    reduced    fr>>m  I  did  not  furnish   llie  fact-s  a-s  I   have  Ui  this 

the  fiscal  policies  of  the  United  States  m  >»eiitv-two   bllllun    euht   hundred   seventy-  reptirt.  I  would  be  derelict  In  my  ubiigailon 

the  fleid  of  foreign  aid  '''"<"  rnlUlon  dollars  i.    :■;;  bilium.  .seven  bun-  to  the  American  people    I  shall  do  my  part 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  .statement  he  made  dred  thiry-twu  million  dollars.  to  awaken  the  American  people  to  this  sad 

.        Wi     Ar„^-i,.<,,i     t Q vT,a vf.r«.    on     Inlv     1              161    Since  the  inceptl.  n  of  the  vrorld-wide  state  of  affairs.  I  hope  that  I  n^y  have  the 

to    the    Ameruan    taxpayers    on    July    1  ^   ^,,j,          ^             short-term     dollar    claim*  support  of  the  Congress  In  my  efforu. 

1971.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  ^^^^i^^/the  United  -St.^tes   (due  now)    have  Sincerely  yours, 

printed  at  tliis  ptilnt  In  the  kecord  increa-ed    from   eight    billion,   six    hundred  Otto  E.  Passman. 

There    being    no   ob.lectlon.    the    state-  forty-five  million  dollars  to  forty-one  billion.  CTialrman,  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 

ment   was   ordered   to   tx*   printed   \i\   the  six    hundred    slxty-slx   million   dollars,    plus  mittee  on  Appropriations. 

lire  ORD    as  follows  other     United     States     Indebtedness     abroad  

To    THE    '\ME;Bir\N     I-*x!AYrR  whlch  amounU   to  twelve  bllUon  doUars.  If  Jvly   i,  1971,  new  requests  for  authorization 

we  should  b«  called  upon  to  pay  off  these  and  or  appropriation  for  foreign   aid  and 

The  attached  fact  sheet*  should  have  your  ghort-term   lOU's,    we    could   not   meet    the  assistance—Fiscal  year  1972 

close  scrutiny   Our  government  is  contlnuin?  demand  it-  tK^.,  .^^-i 

to   dls-slpate    your    resources    and    wealth    m  '*''"1'^     ^ur    balance-of-Mvmente    .Ituatlon  '^  thousands] 

foreign  nations  all  over  the  world    This  un-  ,,  'J '    hU  wo^ld-^de  sp^dC^rspre* ^tr^^  P'^'"*'*'^   AsaUtanoe   Act    (Includ- 

cons^lonable  practice  i.  destn.y.ng  our  world  "'^"J^^^^'^J^  ^''^Vrff^r^  fn  aTfv"^^  "^8   """'^y   assistance) »3.313.000 

marketa,  destroying  the  v.lue  of  the  Amerl-  3^,t?on  wT^ba-^ So  f^™ n  naU^  for?^-  0-«—       Private       Investment 

can  dollar  and  pla^nug  an  unbearable  public  «    '  ^     hundr.^   nineteen   mil-      ,  Corporation    (OPIC...    25.000 

debt  upon   the  shoulders     .r  unburn   genera-         8                            8^                                                   ^  I„U«-    -    American     Development 

tlons     Thl,    practice    of     giving    ^w^  /Ik.  us    This   situation    will   continue   to   worsen  B«^k    V":;.— — f.." " ; 7  ^'^ 

wealth  is  creating  Infiation  and  r-duclng  the  "»                                              nroeram  under  con-  '"^■'    "    American     Development 

purchasing  power  of  your  donar  Which  IS  th.  ^ro 'S^'y^^k^^^^    thfs  rfh^  hl^  "eatM  ^   Bank     (.upplemental,  .                         486.760 

r;i;^:k°  ut^a^a^rd  LTtc^Xu  r^'L%H^:rnat.or^dnTti'^ai^  ^"  "rucWorar^D^^^crt 

that  thrgood  cUim^  for  this  program  Is  n,a  '^-^  ^.rTrwh^rg'  ^e'ndl*:rP^gran,  ^    -"PPl-ental,     ---^^         246,  iOO 

^"S^^ranr^enslblUty  U  so  obvious  that  covering    the   face   of   ^e   earth    h.s  ^e^ped  Intern.lonal  Develop«en_t_A--o-          ^^^  ^ 

many   foreign   nations  are   again   demandlnf  P^^J*  ^^*  °„^^^,'^"^'*1^,^  \h!     *mb^^^^      Asian   I>velopment   Bank 40.000 

our  diml::l..hlng  gold  for  the  ,.urplu.s  d-ilar,  »«ven    bUho"    do^a^    »J^;«   niuoTo^  "^  ^'^^   Development    Bank    («ip- 

tbey  hold,  thus  further  depleting  our  llmi-ed  public  debt  of  all  the  otner  nations  of   .ne  ,,, omental)      60,000 

gold  stocks   In  some  countries,  busliies.ses  win  '^°'''~'           ..  ^     ^      ,   ^  .v,   .                     .       .  Kxpandod      multUateral      asalst- 

Lcept   dollar,  only  at  a  discount     nr..s   un-           '9'    ^'iV^^^,  "'""  "^  '^^    °"/ country  ha.s          ^^^^ _ ^^  ^ 

contVolled  dissipation  of  our  wealth  l.s  pricing  ^-ubst  n.ied  dollars  for  a  sound  foreign  pol-  recoveries  from  pre- 

us  out  Of  wo-rld  market.s    We  may  well  flnl.sh  "••  a'd  ^°J}^'-  ''PPf"f'"\^7  ^Z  "T''''"'^  viov^  programs -..  370.310 

thla  year  with  a  true  trade  deficit  of  a  billion  We  have  become  so  addicted  to  thl.s  formula  ^„„,       ^  aiSstanc*    (la    defense 

dollw^  that   It   la  no  longer  even   suggested   that   It  budKetl                                                     2  250  800 

There  are  approxlmatelv  Fifty  Billion  US  be    stopped.    Only    the    American    taxpayers  i.iternatlorIar"mjYltai7""  heiidi 

Dollars  floating  around  In  foreign  countries  have  the  power  to  stop  It.  quarters                            -         -   -           74,400 

We   do   not   have    the   gold   Ui   redeem    these          ilO)    Until   this  Administration  came  Into  Economic  assistance   (In  defense 

dollars,  so  thev   are   .surpla.s   to   the   needs  of  power,   we  had   been   borrowing   money  from  budget)  _                                          _            90  900 

foreign  nations  for  commerce    Do  not  blanae  the  American  people  to  pay  for  commc^lltles  ^;;^j^q.8    missions  and  mUgroups         282!  600 

the    present    Administration    for    this     un-  Ri'd   .serv  ces   which   were   given   free   to   for-  permanent     military     construc- 

bellevable    situation    because    it    has    be«n  eign    nations,    and    then    borrowing    dollars  tlon— Foreign  nations        -                 10«  000 

buUdlng  up  for  25  years   The  habit  of  giving  from  foreign  nations  In   order  to  make  our  Export-Import    Banlc,    long-term 

away  our  wealth  Is  so  ingrained  m  the  minds  baiance-of-paymeuU    situation    look    better  credits 2.445.000 

of  the  bureaucrats  who  give  away  this  money  than  it   was.  Ex pf>rt- Import  Bank,  regtUar  op- 

that  they  cannot  rvercome  the  addiction   8c  (II  i    In    the    main,    the    foreign    aid    pro-  eratlons 1,195.839 

those  of   us   who   know   the   facta  must  nowr  gram  Is  administered  by  patriotic  Americans.      peace  Corps 82!  200 

spread  this  news  throughout  the  natio.n  and  but    they     are    almost    completely    without  ayukyu   Islands""-. "-"IIIIII             4^450 

plead    for   support   so   an    to    bring   this   out-  hanking     and     business    experience      It     has  Migrants  and  refugeea.-I.irr"!              8.650 

■  andlsh       wasteful,     ever-growing     addiction  been   established    iliat   it    is    the   fourth   and  public     Law     480      (agricultural 

under  c^^introl.  or  else  someday  surely  regret  fifth    echelon    b'lreaiicrat.s    who    are    involv-  commodities)  .        -      -      1.320,400 

our  neglect  ing  us  in  these  foreign  entanglements    Dur-  contributions    to    VnternaVlonal 

The  atta<'hed  sheets  establish  beyond  any  ing  1972  alone,  some  portion  of  the  aid  pro-  orKanlzallons        _    _                              160  680 

doubt    that    'his    program    could    be    termed  Rrnm  will  be  operation  in  PR  nations  of  tl-.e  Education     (Foreign"  and    other 

frustrating   fiinaticai.  frightening  and  fixrill.sh  world,    with    54.599    Individuals    on    the   pay-  students)         51,000 

I  am  Koing  to  eitpoee  the  wastefulness  of  this  roll.    This    Includes    US     personnel,    foreign  Trust  Territories  of  tliePaclflC- 1            69,739 

program    to   the   Nation   even    If   It    requires  personne.    and   participants    There   are    now  Latin   American   Highway    (Dar- 

joilwtantlal    use    of    my    personal    resources  4416   pn:Ject.s  and  subprojects  scattered   all  j^^  g^-<.      _                                    .20  000 

Thl.s  Is  an  obligation  I  owe  to  the  .\mertcaii  over  the  wtirld    While  many  similar  projects  "  ' 

pe<;ple  in    Amer  ca    cannot    go    forward    because    of  ^^^j    ^^^    requests,    for- 

Mav    I    explain    the    attached    fac    .sheets  lack  of  f  inds,  not  a  single  foreign  aid  proj-  e\sn  aid  and  assistance, 

briefly  before  you  read  them  ect    has   ever   been   stopped   or   slowed  down  fiscal   year    1972                     13  628,628 

(1)     New    budget    requests    for    additional  for  lack    )f  funds  

authorizations     and   ..>r     appropriations     for           Please   analyze   the   attached   sheet.s     They  j^^iy  j    J97/    uneipended  balanre  for  foreign 

foreign   asststitnoe.  fiscal  year   1972,  covering  convey     a     slgnlflcsiil     mes.sage      A     careful  g^^  q^^  as.'^iftant'e  in   pipeline   frorn  prior 

Loans     grant^s    and    credits     thlrt,een    billion.  scrutiny     may     prompt      the     overburdened  years  ftir  appropriation  and   authorij^ation 

tUe   hundred   twenty-eight   million,  six  hun-  American     taxpayer     to     take     the     necessary 

ttred   twenty-eight   thousand  dollars  steps  to  bring  this  world-wide  free  spending  1 '"   thousanasl 

i2i   Unexf>ended  bal,\nce8  In  pipeline  from  program    under    contrca     Bureaucratic    esti-  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  i  including 

prior    vears--twenty-four    billion,    five    hua-  mates   are   .so   unrealistic   and    tmconvlnclng  military  assistance) $4,403,985 

ared  sixty-seven  million,  flfty-flve  thousand  that   the  Congress   has   been   able   to  reduce  Export-Import  Bank,  uncommlt- 

doiiars.    Including    apprrjprlated    funds    and  the   budget  requests  by  twelve  billion,  three  t-ed  borrowing  authority.      .    ..      5.230,600 

borrowing  authority  hundred    forty-three    million   dollars   In   six-  Export-Import    Bank,    long-term 

(3  1     If    all    new    requests    are    appro-.ed    by  teen    years    The   t^'tal    reduction    was   limited  i  red  its 2.937.800 
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I  In  thousands  I 

Export-Import  B&nk.  regular  op- 
erations      $624,600 

Export-Import  Bank,  export  ex- 
pansion   progmm 2y.'>,  OOO 

inter-Ainericau  Development 

Bank     2.304,051 

Internationa]  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and   Development 6,  715.  0(X) 

International  Development  As- 
sociation   460,000 

Asian  Development  Bank 160,000 

Foreign  mUltary  credit  sales  pro- 

Kr&m    290,000 

M.\AO'R  m!s.slon.s  and  m!!proup.s_  10,  CX)0 

Military    assistance    iln    Defense 

budget  I      .     ._ 945,000 

International  nUllt&ry  headquar- 
ters      ....  18,000 

Economic  assistance  (In  Defense 

budget)     15,000 

Permanent  military  construction 

overseas    210,  o<.>0 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration    (OPIC) 203    538 

Public     Law     480      (agricultural 

commodities)     664.439 

Peace  Corps   _ 24,077 

Contributions    to    inteniatlonal 

organlzatloiis     6   808 

Education    exchange 28   397 

Ryukyti    Lslands      1.740 

Migrants  and  refugees 2.  264 

Inter-American    Highway 6   UX» 

Trust    Territories    of    tlie    Pacific 

Islands     21,656 

Total    24   567   065 

July  1,  1971.  total  net  foreign   assistance   to 

127  nations  of  the  uKirUi.  fiscal  years  1946 
through  1971.  the  five  f  formula:  frustrat- 
ing, fanatical,  frightening,  Joolish ,  and 
factual 

[In  thousands] 

Afghanistan $373,800 

Albania 20,400 

Algeria 176.  100 

Argentina 341,  100 

Australia    694   400 

Austria 1,218,  400 

Barbados 700 

Belgium-Luxembourg 1.742.200 

BoUvia 632.000 

Bouwana   19.  lOO 

Brazil 2.738,200 

Burundi 7.  800 

Btirma 158.600 

Cambodia 613.700 

Cameroon .. „.  33.  500 

Canada    46,500 

Central  Africa  Republic 5,  600 

Ceylon 176,600 

Chad 9,  800 

Chile 1,281    800 

Chins,  Republic  of 5,096.500 

Colombia   1,119,400 

Congo  (B) 4.000 

Congo  (K) 456,000 

Costa  Rica 188.200 

Cuba    43   700 

Cyprus 22.400 

Czechoslovakia 189  500 

Dahomey 12  900 

Denmark 873,300 

Dominican  Republic 483,400 

East  Oermany 800 

Ecuador 296.  700 

El   Salvador 145.400 

Equatorial  Guinea 300 

Ethiopia    894   100 

Finland 10  300 

France 7, 059  700 

Gabon 7  600 

Gambia 3  300 

Ghana 264,800 

Oermany  and  Berlin 3,  652,  400 

Greece 8,681.900 

Guatemala 355.300 


Guinea $113,000 

Guyana 69.900 

Haiti     117.200 

Honduras    122.800 

Hungary    13,300 

Iceland    59,800 

India    8  003,600 

Indochina 1.535,200 

Indonesia   1   343.  800 

Iran    1,945,700 

Iraq    „ . 90,600 

Ireland    105,  700 

Israel 992,  000 

Italy 5   528,500 

Ivory    Coast 80,  000 

Jamaica 92,400 

Japan  _ 3,419,900 

Jordan 710,000 

Kenya    77    100 

K   rea  „. 10,059,500 

Kuwait    29,600 

I-aos 1,449,500 

l.*banon    98,  000 

L<»90t.ho 12,  100 

iJberia 217    100 

Libya    221    600 

Malagasy    Republic 14   100 

Malawi     26.400 

Malaysia   72  600 

Mali    30  000 

MaJta 8,300 

Mauritania 6.000 

Mauritius   6,  100 

Mexico 461,600 

Morocco 731.800 

Nepal              157.600 

Netherlands 2,033,300 

New   Zealand 68,  800 

.Nicaragiirt    165.600 

Niger    18,900 

Nigeria     383,  600 

Norway    1.127.100 

Pakistan   4.484,100 

Panama 242  300 

FMraguay    131.100 

Peru    465   200 

Philippines     1   938.  600 

Poland 437,300 

Portugal    4.32   900 

Rumania 10,000 

Rwanda 8,000 

Saudi  Arabia 178.800 

Senegal    40,000 

Slerre  Leone 44.  100 

Singapore   31    300 

Somalia 79,300 

South   Africa,   Republic 33  300 

Southern  Yemen   200 

Spain    2   028   400 

Sudan 91,000 

Swaziland 4   90O 

Sweden    135,300 

Switzerland   45,300 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 56,  700 

Tanzania 73,400 

Thailand 1,592,400 

Togo 17,300 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 49,  700 

Tunisia    .    _    699.400 

Turkey 6,640.500 

Uganda    42   600 

United  Arab  Republic 759.  900 

United  Kingdom 7,209   100 

USSR     186,400 

Upper  Volta 18.500 

Uruguay    184,900 

Venezuela 317  600 

Vietnam    16.213.700 

Western  Samoa 2.600 

Yemen 45.300 

Yugoslavia    2,615,600 

Zambia    6,100 

Bahamas 31,800 

Brltlsii  Hondtiras 5.  9O0 

Brunei 14,000 

Southern  Rhodeala 1 .  500 

Surinam    __  9,200 

West  Indies g,  900 

Hong   Kong   _. 44,700 


Papua  and  New  Guinea $23,700 

Ryukyu    Islands 403   300 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 284   200 

CENTO     54,700 

W   W  Regional 15,907,600 

Total    net    disbursements 
to       foreign       nations, 

1946-71    138.446   200 


Total  net  interest  paid  on 
what  we  have  borrowed 
to  give  away    1946-71..      74,434,697 


Grand  t.c<ta:  cost  of  for- 
eign assistance,  1946 
through  1971 212  880.  797 

Of    the   3-2    billion   people   of   the   world. 
all    bui    36    million    have    received    aid    from 

the  Uiilted  States  1 

Gold   holdings.  July    1.    1971 
I  In   thousands  ] 
Gold    holdings.    United    States, 

Dec    31.   1950. $22.  879   000 

Gold    holdings,    United    States, 

Dec    31.  1970 10,  732,  <XX) 

Gold   holdings,   other   countries 

of  the  world,  Dec    31,  1950 10   935   OOC 

Gold    holdings     other   countries 

of  the  world  Dec    31    1970 26   108.000 

FOREIGN     SHOtT-TEKM     DOI^LAS    C1,A:mE 
AGAINST     UNmD     STATES 

.Short-term  dollar  claims  against 

United  States    Dec    31,   I960..        e   64£    C>O0  ' 
Short-term  dollar  claims  against 

United  States    Dec    31     1970..     41   66eCiOCi 

r  s     EAnANci    or    PATMrN'T 

.950  net  deficit —  1.912,  OCKJ 

■.951  net  deficit —678  000 

1952  net  deficit —1,100  OOCi 

;&53  net  deficit -2,  100  OOC- 

:954  net  deficit —1.  600   000 

1965  net  deficit —  1.  100  OOO 

.956  net  deficit —1,000  000 

.957  net  surplus -f  500,  000 

.958  net  deficit —3,  400,  000 

1959  net  deficit —3.  700,  000 

:960  net  deficit —3,  800,000 

;9«1  net  deficit —2,  400,  000 

:962  nea  deficit —2.  200   000 

-963  net  deficit —2  660  000 

1964  net  deficit —3,  006.  000 

;965  net  deficit -  1,  306.  000 

:966  net  deficit -2,077.000 

1967  net  deficit —3,  660.  OOO 

1968  net  surplus .  -f9S.000 

1969  net  deficit —7,208   OOO 

1970  net  deficit -4.715  ono 


Net  US  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit  (21  yrs.) 
1950  through  1970 -48.819,000 

CROSS     PTBLIC     DEBTS 

Public  debt.  United  States  De- 
cember  31.    1970    . 391    626   290 

Public  debt,  all  other  nations 
of  the  world  (est.).  December 
31.  1970 304.160.241 


Public  debt.  tTnlted  States 
exceeds  combined  public  debt 
of  all  other  nations  of  the 
world  by 87,  466  049 

The  above  statistics  cover  1 1  *  Gold  Hold- 
ings (2 1  Short-term  Dollar  Claim*  against 
United  States,  (3)  United  States  Balance-of- 
Payments  Positions.  21  years.  (41  Public 
Debt  of  the  United  States.  (6)  Public  Debt 
Of  all  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  ( 6 ! 
Amount  by  which  our  public  debt  exceeds 
combined  public  debt  of  al!  other  nations  of 
the  world.  These  statistics  should  be  of  In- 
terest to  every  American,  conservative  or 
liberal. 
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MUTUAL  SECUBITY  PROGRAM  (FOREIGN  AID>    ANALYSIS  ON  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION,  16-YEAR  PERIOD,  1956^71  INCLUSIVE 


Rtcal  year         Budfel  estimila 


Appropiiition 


PaicaaUct 

RadMCtkMi  below      below  bodiot 

nGiMM  estinutt 


1956 »3,  2*6. 

19^7 4.  S59 

19S« 3  386, 

WM 3  9M 

1%0 4   (29 

i%i. i.ni, 

\¥>1 4.7:5, 

196J 4  961, 

1964 4  525 


641,  750 
975.000 

860  one 

092,500 

995.  nO() 

aflo.ouo 

500,000 
TOO,  IWO 
125  000 


$:  703,  341  750 

)  766  570,000 

2  768,  '60  riOO 

3  298.  092  'j^XJ 

!  ?25  8H  ,:kx) 

,1,  /16.  350  OOO 
J.  914  600  (KX) 
3  928  900. 000 
3.  008  000,  000 


-J563 
-1.093 
-618 
-652 
1,204 
-5i« 
-860 
1  032 
1  5<;S. 


300.000 
405,  (XO 
100,000 
OOO  0(»l 
182,000 
65«  !X''i 
900,  0(0 
400,000 
125,000 


17.24 
22.50 
18.25 
16.51 
27.18 
13.07 
1103 
20.81 
33.70 


racalyMr 


Budflit  estimite 


Appropriition 


Pemwtm 

RoduclioN  mIow      beloi«  budfit 
•stimite  estimats 


1965 J3.  516  700.000 

1966 3.449.470.000 

1967   3,385.962.000 

1968  3,25O,52«.00O 

1969  2.M0,00O.0OO 

1970  2,710,020.000 

1971   2,200,500,000 

Totol ».r3,861.250 


J3  250.000  000 
3.  21S.  000.  000 
2  936.  490  500 
2.  295.  635.  000 
1.755,600  OOU 
1.812  380  mi 
1,  940.  185  000 


J-266.  700  000 
-241,470,000 
-  449  47!  50P 
-954  885  OOfl 
i.  164,400.000 
897  S40.0O0 
-260,  315,000 


7,58 

6.98 

13  27 

29.38 

39.  n 

33.12 
11.83 


47,530.717,750      -12.343,143,500 


Za.i2 


Mr.   ERVIN    Mr    Pr^ddent.  I   would 

like  to  note  that  the  foreign  aid  prt>- 
gram  which  has  Just  been  defeated  by 
the  Senate  proposed  to  make  appropria- 
tion-s  of  $2.3  billion  to  55  nations  which 
have  been  receiving  foreign  aid  from  us 
and  wliich  either  voted  against  Ui;  in  t)3e 
United  Nations  the  other  day  on  thf 
Taiwan  i.ssue  or  refused  to  vote  for  us 
That  Ls  an  indication  that  gives  mc  some 
Slope  that  sooner  or  later  those  who 
manage  the  fiscal  policies  nf  the  P>d- 
t-rai  Government  will  have  sufficient  in- 
tellii^ence  to  learn  that  Pnlonius  told  tlie 
truth  when  he  said  "I,<»an  oft  loses  both 
itself  and  friend  • 

I  rejoice  in  the  newx  that  at  long  last 
the  American  laxpayir  will  be  given 
some  consideration  In  the  Capital  of  this 
Nation. 


THE      MARSHALL      SPACE      FLIGHT 
CENTER 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  just 
rtyently  a  relt»ase  from  the  Marshall 
dpace  Plight  Center  in  Alabama  told  of 
•some  of  11  le  missions  tliat  had  been  as- 
signed to  tliat  center.  It  is  a  very  in- 
teresting release  made  by  Dr  Eberhard 
Rees.  Director  of  the  Marshall  Space 
Plight  Center 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Marsliall 
Space  Flight  Center  is  one  of  the  b«st. 
most  effective,  and  mo.st  efficient  oper- 
ations in  the  enine  space  industry  It 
was  there  that  tJie  equipment  was  de- 
veloped whicii  launched  the  flrst  free 
world  flight  It  was  there  that  the  var- 
ious vehicles  were  built  that  put  our 
variolic  missions  in  orbit,  including  tlie 
mighty  Saturn  that  put  the  men  on  the 
moon. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  release  be  printed  at  thk 
point  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OBD,  as  follows: 

Marsh.\li.  Spaci  Plight  CENTm,  Al*. 

The  NASA-Marshall  Space  Plight  Onter 
hcj  be«n  a.<«lgned  the  lead  responsibility 
for  the  National  Aerouaiitics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration's Space  Txig  activities. 

Dr.  Eberhrird  Ref-s  MSPC  director,  an- 
nounced last  week  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Dale  Myer^  head  nf  NA.SA's  Omce  of 
Manned  Space  Fllt;ht,  a&slgnlug  this  new- 
role  to  M&rshal! 

■The  Space  Tug  Is  vitally  importajit  tx> 
the  NASA  concept  of  the  total  Spiuse  Trane- 
portatloQ  System,  and  offers  great  [x>lenluU 
Un  use  In  conjunction  *ith  the  Siiuttie,"  Dr. 
Rees  said. 

The  Space  Tiig  would  operate  in  Earth 
orbit,  transferring  payloads  between  orbits 
of  varying  altitudes  and  planes,  aiid  per- 
forming   other    transportation    functions 

Presently  the  tvig  Is  in  a  very  early  ttudy 
phase  (pre-Phaae  A) .  NASA,  the  Department 


of  Defense  and  the  European  Launcher  De- 
velopment Organization  (ELX>Oi  have  each 
conducted  .studies,  rebuillng  In  a  number  of 
difTereut  concepts  and  projected  perform- 
ance capah  ill  ties. 

Marshall  will  lake  the  lead  In  NASA  "In- 
house  and  contracted  actlvltle!>  '  as  well  as 
in  providing  liaison  with  Uio  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  European  group  which  Is 
interestf-d  in  partlcipaUiig  in  the  develop- 
ment ai  d  use  of  the  vehicle.  Dr  Rees  said 
In  tf.is  role  we  Uiteud  to  pre.s.s  forward 
with  additional  In-house  studies  in  assure 
that  In  the  near  future  tJie  Tug  concept  Is 
sufflclenily  well  defined  to  support  realistic 
Shuttle  and  payload   planning.  " 

Iblarshall  was  assi^ne^  the  lead  or  Inte- 
gratln«  rtle  In  two  other  Earth  orbital  proj- 
ects In  Ju'y — the  Spac«  Station  and  the  Re- 
search and  AppUcatloiLS  Module  iRAMi  proj- 
ect All  three  of  these,  along  with  the  Space 
Shuttle  are  elements  of  an  integrated  space 
prograrr,  planned  for  the  U.S.  during  this 
decade  a:id  the  next. 

Regarclng  the  Tug  asiilgunient,  Dr  Rees 
announced  tliat  a  small  Space  Tug  Project 
Group  will  be  established  a'lUiln  the  Ad- 
vanced Systems  Analysis  OfUce  uf  Profrram 
Development.  Bill  Huber  wUl  head  the  Tug 
ofBce  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  director 
of  the  Advance-i  Systems  Office. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I  have 
today,  for  the  flrst  time  In  my  life,  voted 
against  passage  of  the  foreign  assistance 
authorization  bill.  I  have  done  so  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

The  pnmary  reiison.  however.  Is  that 
I  believe  the  final  vei-sion  ol  the  bill,  with 
the  amendments  adopted  on  the  floor,  is 
not  a  gfod  bill  PYom  the  viewpoint  of  our 
national  interest,  the  bill  contains  more 
bad   provLsions  than  good  ones 

Ilie  bill  has  been  sUipi^ed  of  most  of 
the  pro.isions  wluch  I  supported  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conuiuitee.  designed 
to  end  as  quickly  as  po.ssible  our  tragic 
militar>  involvement  in  Southea.st  Asia. 
Instead  the  bill  contains  additional  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dolla:s  fur  continued 
indirect  involvement  in  the  battles  raging 
ui  Southeast  Asian  nations. 

The  bill  pla<^e.s  an  undue  and  unwi.se 
empha.si.s  on  bilateral,  nation-to-nation 
militai'v  and  economic  assistance — the 
kind  of  aid  that  has  led  our  country  in 
tlie  past  to  deeiiening  military  involve- 
ment where  our  vital  interests  were  not 
at  stake  This  Idnd  of  involvement  and 
entanglement  would  be  avoided  if  ue 
cluinne  ed  justified  aid  through  multi- 
lateral programs. 

F\irtlier.  the  bill  is  built  on  a  premi.se 
that  the  United  States  will  give  military 
assistar.ce  to  almost  any  nation  a.^  long 
as  Its  government  is  not  Communi.st  The 
total  military  a.ssistance  in  the  bill  ex- 
ceeds the  total  for  economic  assl.";tancc, 
and  tlie  military  assistance  is  more  than 
than  five  times  the  total  for  technical  as- 
sistance to  nations  for  economic  develop- 
ment   It  raises  the  question  of  whether 


we  are  trying  to  improve  the  world  or  asm 
the  world. 

There  is  provided  In  the  bill  some  $85 
million  for  little,  beleaguered  Israel.  I 
believe  we  should  provide  that  assistance, 
but  let  us  provide  in  it  a  separate  bill. 

In  summary,  I  disapprove  or  have  deep 
doubts  about  the  purposes  for  which  two- 
thirds  of  tiie  money  provided  in  this  bill 
\v(mld  be  used. 

And  in  view  of  the  very  hard  economic 
conditions  which  face  our  country  today, 
and  the  already  heavy  burden  on  our  tax- 
payers, I  believe  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
money  authorized  in  this  bill  would  be 
better  saved  or  spent  here  at  home  to 
help  our  owti  citizens. 

I  believe,  rather  than  approving  this 
bill,  we  would  do  far  better  to  come  up 
with  a  new  measure,  written  either  by  the 
Congress  or  the  administration,  that 
would  use  the  taxpayers'  money  more 
wisely,  in  ways  more  beneficial  to  the 
welfare  of  our  coimtry  and  tlie  world. 


ALASKA    NATIVE    CLAIMS    SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     SSS 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  ) 

Mr  Stevens  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  iS.  3.T  I  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  Natives, 
and  for  other  purposes 

AMf.NDMENTS    NOS.     506     THROUGH    569 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  Stevens  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gravel  >  submitted  four  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
Senate  bill  35,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.     570    AND     57  1 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  Gravel  ^for  himself  and  Mr  Stev- 
ens' submitted  two  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  35,  supra 


RKCISION      OP      ORDER     FOR      AD- 
JOURNMENT TO  9  A  M    TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  Senate  to  adjourn  imtU 
9  am   tomorrow  be  rescinded. 

Tl.e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS — UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT   AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
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majority  leader,  and  after  having  cleared 
the  following  matters  with  the  minority 
leadership  and  with  managers  of  the 
various  bills  and  authors  of  various 
amendments  thereto,  I  make  the  follow- 
ing unanimous-consent  requests. 


EXTENSION  OF  DUTY-FREE  STATUS 
OF  CERTAIN  GIFTS  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES— H.R 
8312 

Mr  BTcTlD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
such  time  as  H  R.  8312  Is  called  up  and 
made  the  pending  business  there  be  a 
time  limitation  thereon  of  1  hour  on  the 
bill,  1  hour  on  any  amendment  thereto 
In  the  first  degree,  and  one -half  hour  on 
any  amendment  in  the  second  degree  and 
on  any  motion  or  appeal,  except  non- 
debatable  motions;  and  that  Senators  in 
control  of  time  on  the  bill  may  yield  time 
therefrom  to  any  Senator  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  nondebatable  motions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no 
amendment  not  germane  be  received. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reservmp  the  right  to 
object,  what  bill  is  the  Senator  getting 
the  request  on  at  this  time?  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  request  as  to  nonger- 
maneness. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  H.R.  8312,  an  act  extending 
for  2  additional  years  the  duty-free 
statas  of  certain  gifts  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  combat  zones. 

Mr.  ALLEN   I  have  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  unanimous  consent  is  agreed 
to,  no  objection  having  been  heard. 


CONSUMER    PRODUCT    W'ARRANTY 
BILL— S.  986 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unammous  consent  that 
following  disposition  of  the  water  qual- 
ity bill  on  Tuesday  next,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  S.  986,  the  consumer 
product  warranty  bill 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  has  dispo.sed  of  the  con- 
sumer product  warranty  bill  the  Senate 
then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
militarj-  construction  appropriation  bill 
and  that  time  on  that  bill  be  limited  to  4 
hours,  that  time  on  any  amendment  in 
the  first  degree  be  limited  to  1  hour,  that 
time  on  any  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  and  any  motion  or  appeal, 
except  a  nondebatable  motion,  be  lim- 
ited to  one  half-hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  with  fur- 
ther reference  to  that  bill,  that  Senators 
in  control  of  time  on  the  bill  may  yield 
therefrom  to  any  Senator  on  any  amend- 


ment, motion  or  appeal,  except  nonde- 
batable motions,  and  that  no  simendment 
not  germane  may  be  received. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  the  bill  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the  minority  leader,  or  his  designee,  and 
that  time  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal  may  be  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  and  the  manager  of 
the  bUl. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  PRI- 
VATE NONPROFIT  MEDICAL  FA- 
CILITIES—S.  1237 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  has  disposed  of  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill 
it  take  up  S.  1237,  which  deals  with 
the  reconstruction  or  repair  of  private 
nonprofit  medical  care  facilities  which 
are  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major 
disaster. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  that  bill 
of  1  hour,  with  a  time  limitation  on 
any  amendment  in  the  first  degree  of 
one-half  hour  and  a  time  limitation 
on  amendments  in  the  second  degree  of 
20  minutes,  and  that  time  on  any  motion 
or  appeal,  except  a  nondebatable  motion, 
be  limited  to  20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in 
connection  therewith  no  amendment  not 
germane  may  be  received. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — I  have  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MOTOR   VEHICLE   SAFETY   BILL— 
S.  976 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  has  completed  its  action  on 
S  1237  it  then  proceed  to  take  up  S  976, 
the  motor  vehicle  safety  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRE:SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  that  bill  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the 
time  on  any  amendment  in  the  first 
degree  be  limited  to  1  hour,  that  time  on 
any  amendment  in  the  second  degree  or 
any  motion  or  appeal,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  nondebatable  motions,  be  limited 
to  one-half  hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I  ask   that   no   amendment  not 


germane  be  in  order  with  respect  to  that 
bill,  and  that  time  on  the  bill  be  equally 
divided  between  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader  or 
his  designee;  that  time  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  such 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill ;  and  that  time  on  the 
bill  may  be  yielded  by  Senators  in  control 
thereof  to  any  Senator  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  excepting  a  non- 
debatable  motion. 

The  ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


VACATING  OF  ORDER  RECOGNIZ- 
ING SENATOR  BYRD  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA  AND  RECOGNIZING 
SENATOR  GAMBRELL  ON  TUES- 
DAY,  NOVEMBER   2,    1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  previously  entered  for  Tuesday 
next  recognizing  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  15  minutes  be 
vacated  and  that  in  lieu  tliereof  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
<Mr   G.MiBRELL'  be  recognized 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.)ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr   BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  How  far  in  advance 
were  the  unanimous-consent  requests  to 
cover?  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  response  to  the  inquiry  by  the 
very  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, according  to  the  program  that 
has  been  outlined  here  and  cleared  with 
the  minority  leadership,  the  measures 
that  have  been  agreed  to  here  with  re- 
spect to  time  limitations  would  carry  us 
through  next  Wednesday  and  possibly 
into  early  Thursday. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
would  like  to  request  that  in  view  of  the 
very  efficient  efforts  to  move  toward  an 
early  adjournment,  if  it  is  feasible,  that 
we  have,  in  advance,  if  we  could,  some 
outhne.  if  the  majority  whip  can  give  it, 
of  what  the  program  will  be.  I  have  in 
mind  one  or  two  things.  For  example, 
tne  Okinawa  treaty  which  I  expect  to 
come  out  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  the  very  near  future. 
I  want  to  make  sure  we  make  provi- 
sion for  debate.  If  the  Senate  is  going 
to  go  heyond  2  or  3  days  I  would 
have  no  objection.  I  did  not  want  to  let 
It  go  to  the  point  where  I  would  be 
negligent  in  providing  time  for  legisla- 
tion which  may  come  out  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Let  me 
respond  briefly  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  Once  the  Senate  has 
disposed  of  the  measures  which  have 
been  mentioned  here  this  evening,  the 
leadership  proposes  to  attempt  to  com- 
plete business  on  certain  "must"  legis- 
lation which  would  include  the  Okinawa 
treaty  to  which  the  Senator  Just  re- 
ferred; the  two  Supreme  Court  nomina- 
tions; the  President's  economic  tax 
package — Phases  1   and  2;   the  fishing 
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iiispection  proposal;  the  Department  of 
Derense.  foreign  aid.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, aiid  supplemental  appropriation 
bills;  conference  reports;  and  tlie  equal 
employment  opportuniiy  bill.  I  believe 
that  is  atx)Ut  it. 

Wo  hope  we  will  be  able  to  express 
ihank.s  on  Thanksgiving  Day  for  hav- 
ing completed  our  work  for  this  session. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
t  .1  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  and  for  his  considerallon  and 
that  of  the  minority  leadership,  and  for 
apprtsins  me  of  their  Intention  to  make 
the  unanlmou.s-consent  request  on  non- 
germane  Items  and  the  limitation  of 
germaneness. 

As  a  result  of  that  courtesy,  a  number 
of  bilLs  have  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  have  not  objected  to  tlie  m- 
cluslon  of  nongermane  requirements  in 
orders  tonight.  I  also  agree  I  would  not 
object  to  certain  other  measures  In  that 
respect,  including  EEOC,  which  is  a  week 
from  Monday.  I  point  out  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  go  beyond  that  and  to  serve 
notice  that  it  is  my  iiiLention  to  object  to 
any  request  for  a  limitation  of  Kermane- 
ness  beyond  tiiat. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  witliin  his  rights.  He  has  stated 
the  case  correctly  He  has  been  very  co- 
operative and  courteous  in  workint,'  with 
the  leadership  on  both  .sides  of  the  aisle 
In  attempts  to  hammer  out  tliese  agree- 
ments, and  any  further  agreement  will 
certainly  be  brought  to  his  attention  and 
he  will  have  the  opportunity  to  object  or 
to  agree  as  to  germaneness. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr  Pre-sideiU,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  are  starting 
hearings  Monday  on  the  President's  eco- 
nomic package  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  .Affairs. 
I  presume  we  ought  to  be  able  to  report 
a  bill  within  a  week,  or  certainly  not  over 
10  days.  The  Senator  mentioned  that  as 
one  of  the  "must"  programs.  Tlie  pro- 
gram will  not  be  arranged  in  .such  a  wajr 
as  to  preclude  u.s  from  getting  quick 
action  on  that  measure.  I  am  sure 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virglma.  I  am  sure 
It  will  not  be  I  had  not  realized  the  di.s- 
tinguushed  majority  leader  was  again  in 
the  CThamber,  and  perhaps  he  would  like 
to  respond  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama.  May  I  say  I  am  con- 
fident  

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Wliile  the  majority 
leader  is  engaged  in  another  matter,  may 
I  ask  one  other  thing?  In  order  to  get 
this  legislation  to  the  floor,  our  com- 
mittee 1.S  going  to  iiave  to  sit  very  stead- 
ily. Would  It  be  too  much  to  ask  at  this 
time  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee be  allowed  to  sit  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  next  week? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Why  does 
not  the  Senator  make  that  request  at 
this  time? 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING.  HOUSINO  AND  UR- 
BAN AFFAIRS  TO  MEET  DURING 
SESSIONS  OP  THE  SENATE  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  be  allowed  to  sit  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate  next  week. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Ls  there  objection'' 

Mr  .MXEN  Mr.  President,  reseri'lng 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distmguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  a  question  on  a  point  raised  by 
the  dis:;ingulshed  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  Bakbr  I  as  to  his  understandmg 
tliat  the  EEOC  bill  had  b(>en  set  for 
Monday  a  week.  The  jumor  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  not  under  the  impression 
that  any  agreement  had  been  made  to  set 
the  bill  for  consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgini<i  Would 
the  Senator  allow  the  request  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama  to  be  acted 
on' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. May  the  Chair  put  the  request  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
his  committee  be  allowed  to  sit  during 
the  se.ssioiis  of  the  Senate  next  week'' 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President  I  have  no 
objection  I  did  not  understand  that  the 
Senator  had  made  tliat  request 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Ls  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Now.  with  reference 
to  the  question  the  Senator  asked.  I  am 
simply  asking  that  no  program  be  ar- 
ranged within  a  week  or  more  ahead 

Mr  ."lLLEN  Mr.  President.  I  apolo- 
gize I  thougJit  that  matter  had  been 
disposed  of.  I  would  not  have  broken 
into  the  colloquy  otherwLse. 

Mr.  DYHD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  response  to  the  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportuiiity  bill  has  not  yet  been 
.scheduled.  The  able  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  was  under  tlie  impression  that 
there  were  plans  to  scliediile  it.  and  so 
there  were,  but  having  discussed  the 
matter  earlier  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  I  have  not  yet  made  such 
a  request.  I  was  just  getting  around  to 
tliat 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  not  yet  interposed 
an  objection. 

Mr.  BYPU3  of  West  Virginia.  No.  As 
.soon  as  I  make  the  request,  the  Senator 
may  wi.sh  to  object  or  he  may  not  wish  to 
object. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  continues,  I  wonder  if 
I  may  complete  what  I  started  with  the 
majority  leader. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
majority  leader.  I  just  propounded  a 
query  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd).  assistant  leader,  that 
he  asked  be  referred  to  the  majority 
leader.  I  said  that  staitiiig  on  Monday 
we  are  going  to  begin  hearings  on  tlie 
President's  economic  program,  and  I 
think  it  will  take  us  all  week,  and  prob- 


ably part  of  next  week,  before  we  have 
a  bill.  I  believe  that  we  could  take  that 
long  I  was  just  asking  if  we  could  be 
assured  that  the  program  would  not  be 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude 
very  expeditious  action  on  that  bill,  be- 
cause It  i.s  urgent  tliat  we  finish  it.  In 
fact,  I  believe  the  President  counts  on 
its  going  into  effect  on  November  15. 

Mr    MANSFIELD.  Ye.v 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  House  will  act 
on  it  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  have 
a  conference  on  it. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  appreciate  what  the  dlstin- 
.yuished  chairman  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Banking.  Hoasing.  and  Urban  Affairs  haus 
just  said.  Ail  I  can  do  is  reiterate  what 
the  distinguished  Bw;tlng  majority  leader 
said  wiien  I  recently  came  into  the 
Cliamber,  when  he  said  that  biU  was  on 
the  must "  legislation  lust,  and  tliat  we 
will  try  to  give  it  as  expeditious  consider- 
ation as  possible.  The  Senator  has  the 
assurance  on  both  sides  of  the  joint 
Icaderslup  that  that  will  be  done. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIfTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
actmg  majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguislied  Chairman  of  tiic  Banking. 
Housmg  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
for  his  statement  and  for  tlie  assurance 
the  majority  leader  has  given  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  Presidents  economic  pack- 
age, because  it  is  very  important,  stnd  I 
am  glad  we  will  get  to  it  in  this  session 
before  we  adjourn. 

A  ix>int  of  clariflcation :  The  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader  indicated 
that  he  announced  a  pi-ogram  up  to 
Wednesday,  but  it  I.s  not  true  that  with 
respect  to  tlie  coixsunier  product  war- 
ranty bill,  there  has  been  no  time  limita- 
tion agreed  to  and  that  we  would  have  to 
make  some  assumption.s  as  to  a  probable 
timetable  on  that  bilP 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  The  Sen- 
ator Ls  correct.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  able  to  complete  action  on 
that  bill  Tuesday  altemoon.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  tiie  Senate  will  take  up 
the  bill  on  Tuesday  afternoon  All  indi- 
cations are  to  the  effect  that  action  can 
be  completed  tliat  aiU:iiio<jii  However, 
it  may  spul  over  into  the  next  morning 
for  final  disposition. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Tliat  was  my  under- 
standmg— that  there  was  no  time 
agreement. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSKNT  REQUEST 

FOR  TIME  IJMITATION  ON  EQUAL 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

BILL 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia  Mr 
President.  I  as.i  unanimoiLs  consent  that, 
circa  12  o'clock  noon  Monday.  Novem- 
ber 8.  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  2515.  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  bill,  witli  a  time  lim- 
itation of  10  hours  en  tlie  bill,  3  hours 
on  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Dominick,  5 
hours  on  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Gam- 
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BREi.L,  1  hour  on  any  other  amendment 
In  the  first  degree,  one-half  hour  on  any 
amendment  in  the  second  degree,  or  mo- 
tion, or  appeal  with  the  exception  of 
nondebatable  motions :  that  time  on  the 
bill  be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee;  that 
time  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal with  the  exception  of  nondebatable 
motions  be  divided  betv.t-en  the  mover 
of  such  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal, 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill;  provided 
further,  that  St'nators  m  control  of  the 
time  on  the  bill  may  yield  therefrom  to 
any  Senator  on  any  amendment,  motion, 
or  appeal,  with  the  exception  of  nonde- 
batable motions;  provided  further,  that 
no  amendment  not  germane  be  in  order; 
and  provided  further  and  finally,  that  if 
the  manager  of  the  bill  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal, 
time  In  oppoeitlon  thereto  may  then  be 
imder  the  control  of  the  minority  leader 
or  his  designee. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  reser\ing 
tlie  right  to  object 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr  ALLEN.  No,  I  am  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  unanimous-consent  request  Is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr  ALLEN  I  woiUd  like  to  state  that 
I  do  not  regard  S.  2515  as.  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  "muRl  "  legislation,  and  we 
do  have  so  much  "must"  legislation  that 
has  already  been  scheduled,  so  much 
more  standing  In  the  wings  ready  to 
come  to  tlie  arena  for  consideration,  that 
with  the  President's  new  economic  pack- 
ape  in  the  ofBng  with  two  confirma- 
tions of  nominees  for  Supreme  Court 
Justices  to  be  considered,  with  appro- 
priation bills  yet  to  be  considered,  it  Is 
the  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  there  is  enough  true  "must" 
legislation  before  the  Senate,  and  soon 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  that  there 
Is  no  occasion  at  this  time,  by  unanimous 
consent,  for  taking  up  that  measure 

So  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
does  feel  constrained  to  interpose  an  ob- 
jection to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest 

The  ACTING  PRF^IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
Is  acung  clearly  within  his  rights,  and  I 
respect  him  for  the  position  he  has  taken 
I  appreciate  his  explanation  for  the  ob- 
jection. 

I  felt  duty  bound  to  make  the  request, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  dls- 
cu.ssed  and  cleared  with  various  Sena- 
tors, Including  the  able  Senator  from 
New  .Jersey  'Mr.  ■\^'illiams)  .  the  able 
Senator  from  Mmnesota  iMr.  Mondale), 
and  tlie  various  otlier  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIJLEN.  Could  I  make  on  further 
Inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  'West  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
for  that  purpose. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  In  view  of  the  objection 
interposed  at  this  time  to  bringing  the 
bill  up  by  unanimous  conaent,  what  is  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  leadership  with  re- 
spect to  making  subsequent  requests  in 
this  connection''  The  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  like  to  be  present  if  at  all 
po.ssible  when  such  request  is  made. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  sure 
I  can  state  for  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  tlie  aisle,  and  for  the  distin- 
guished majonty  leader  in  particular. 
that  no  unanimous  consent  request  with 
respect  to  this  bill  will  be  submitted 
without  its  having  been  first  discussed 
with  the  able  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  indeed  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
for  his  kindness  and  his  courtesy,  with 
which  he  always  treats  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  1  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  if  I  might  be 
put  In  the  same  category  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee,  who 
would  like  to  be  notified  before  addition- 
al unanimous  consent  requests  are  made 
beyond  next  week? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  There  are  sev- 
eral measures  in  the  list  enumerated  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  an  interest  in. 
and  I  would  like  to  be  present,  if  possible. 
when  that  imanlmous-consent  request  is 
made 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  .senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virgima  'Mr  Byrdi  will  be 
honored. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  sub- 
sequently said;  Mr  President,  just  to  be 
certain  that  nothing  has  been  overlooked 
in  connection  with  the  various  unani- 
mous consent  agreements  already  en- 
tered into.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
time  on  all  bills  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee:  that 
time  on  all  amendments,  motions,  or  ap- 
peals, except  nondebatable  motions,  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  .such  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  or.  if  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  in 
favor  of  such  emiendment.  motion,  or  ap- 
peal that  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 
be  under  tlie  control  of  the  minority 
leader  or  liis  designee. 

Provided  further.  That  with  respect  to 
all  bills,  Senators  in  control  of  time  on 
the  bill  may  yield  therefrom  to  any  Sen- 
ator on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal, with  the  exception  of  nondebatable 
motions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


quorum,  wliich  I  am  about  to  request. 
will  result  in  the  final  quorum  call  of 
the  day. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  i£  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  30  A.M.  ON  MONDAY 

Mr  BYRD  of  'West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  corLsent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  ito  business 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  May  I 
inquire  of  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
E>ore  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  an 
order  previousl.\-  entered  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  iMr.  Allen*  on  Monday, 
immediately  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders,  Eind  if  so.  is  that  to  be 
followed  by  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  10  o'clock'' 

TTie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm- 
jx)re  I  am  so  ad% ised. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
Uie  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obiection    it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  as&ume  that  the  absence  of  a 


ALASKA     NATU'E    CLAIMS    SETTl.E- 
MENT  ACT  OF   1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  ctmsideration 
of  8.  35.  I  do  this  .so  that  the  bill  will  be- 
:ome  the  pending  business 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  bill  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3S  I  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  ceriAin  land  claims  of  Ala&ka  Natives,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
con&ideration  of  the  bill? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
iiroceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
Leen  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert; 

That  chis  Act  may  be  cILed  as  the  "Alaska 
Nitlve   Claims  Settlement   Act  of   1971". 

DBCLARATION  OF  POLICT 

See.  2.  fa)  ConK;res3  hereby  flnds  and  de- 
clares that  there  i.s  an  Immediate  need  for 
a  fair.  Just  and  fltial  settlement  of  all  land 
claims  of  Alaska  Natives,  Native  Villages  and 
groups,  that  the  claims  of  .\laska  Natives  to 
the  lands  of  Alaska,  because  they  have  not 
been  Judicially  or  leguiatlvely  determined, 
constitute  a  cloud  on  the  title  to  lands  In 
.Maska.  that  the  best  IiiteresLs  rjf  the  .Maska 
Native  people,  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  the 
F'-deral  Crovernmeut  are  served  by  a  prompt 
and  final  legislative  settlement,  and  that  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  U  to  efTect  such  a  set- 
tlement by  providing — 

(1)  a  grant  to  each  Native  Village  which 
qualifies  under  the  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures 3»-t  forth  In  this  Act  of  title  to  the 
village  site  and  additional  lands  adjacent 
thereto  for  community  u.se  and  expansion: 

(2)  for  the  organization  of  Native  corpo- 
rations and.  In  order  to  promote  economic 
self-siifflclency  as  well  as  enhance  the  Na- 
tives' present  and  future  welfare,  for  a  trans- 
fer of  lands,  rights,  and  revenues  to  aucb 
corporations: 

(3)  a  payment  of  $500,000,000  over  a  pe- 
riod of  twelve  years  as  compensation  for 
lands  taken  In  the  past  for  Federal  purposes 
or  conveyed  by  patent  or  otherwise  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  or  to  other  third  parties  and 
for  the  extinguishment  by  this  Act  of  all 
remaining  claims  or  aboriginal  rights: 

l4)  a  right  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  rev- 
enues from  the  leasing  and  sale  of  minerals 
oB  certain  lands  In  Alaska,  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  this  Act,  as  compensation  for 
lands  taken  In  the  past  and  for  the  extin- 
guishment by  this  Act  of  all  remaining  abo- 
riginal rights: 

(5)  authority  for  Individual  Natives  to 
acquire  ownership  of  the  lands  which  they 
use  and  occupy  for  homes,  businesses.  Ash- 
ing, hunting  and  trapping  camps,  and  for 
reindeer  husbandry: 

( 6 )  a  grant  to  the  Alaska  Native  Services 
and  Development  Corporation  of  the  right  to 
select  certain  lands  for  their  economic  poten- 
tial and  to  avoid  cases  of  undue  hard.shlp: 

(7)  protection  of  Native  subsistence  hunt- 
ing, flailing,  trupplng.  and  gathering  rights 
and,  where  It  Is  within  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment.  measures  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  subsistence  blotlc  resources: 

(8)  for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State Land  Use  Planning  Conunlsslon  to 
undertake  a  process  of  statewide  land  uae 
planning: 

(9)  a  directive  to  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a 
detailed  study  of  all  public  lands  in  Alaska 
for  their  suitability  for  Inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional park  system,  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem, or  the  national  wildlife  refuge  sys- 
tem: and 

(  10)  for  the  exercise  of  self-determination 
by  the  Alaska  Native  people  in  choosing 
which  of  the  land-grant  proposals  provided 
for    in    this    bill    they    want    to    apply. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  legal  settlement  provided  in 
this  Act  constitutes  compensation  for  the 
extinguishment  of  claims  to  land  and  does 
not  and  will  not  constitute  a  precedent  for 
reopening,  renegotiating  or  legislating  upon 
any  past  settlement  Involving  land  claims  or 
other  matters  with  any  Native  organization  or 
any  tribe,  band,  or  other  identifiable  group 
of  American  Indians. 

(c)  It  is  the  Intent  of  Confess  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  this  settlement  promptly,  with 
certainty,  and  In  conformity  to  the  real  eco- 
nomic and  social  nee<ls  of  Alaaka  Natives  by 


avoiding  .itigatlon,  by  maximizing  participa- 
tion iind  self-determination  by  Natives  In  de- 
clBloivs  aflectlng  their  rights  and  property  and 
by  vesting  In  them  as  rapidly  as  prudent  and 
feasible  control  over  the  hmd  set  aside  and 
the  corp<»ratlons  organized  pursuant  to  tlUa 
Act.  wilSoul:  (li  establishing  any  f>erma- 
nent  racially  defined  institutions,  rights, 
privileges,  or  ijbllt;at lon.s.  (2i  creaUng  a  re.s- 
ervallon  system  or  lengthy  trusteeship;  or 
(3)  ultimately  a<ldlng  t«  the  categories  of 
property  and  organlziitlons  enjoying  special 
t.ix  prtvllegea  or  to  the  legislation  establish- 
ing specl&l  relationships  between  the  United 
States  Oc  vernment  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 

(di  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  replace.  dlnUnah  or  otherwise  mod- 
ify any  right,  privilege,  or  obligation  of 
Alaska  Natives  as  citizens  of  the  United 
Sta»  •  and  the  State  of  Alaska,  nor  to  relieve, 
replace,  or  diminish  any  obligation  of  the 
United  States  or  the  State  to  protect  and 
promote  the  rights  and  welfare  of  Alaska 
Natives  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Slate  of  Alaska.  The  payments  and 
grants  authorized  under  this  Act  constitute 
compensation  for  the  extinguishment  of 
claims  to  land,  and  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
svibstitute  for  any  governmental  programs 
otherwise  available  to  the  Native  F>«ople  o' 
Alaska  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Alaska,  nor  to  efTect  a  change 
or  changes  In  the  petroleum  reserve  policy  re- 
flected in  sections  7421  through  7438  of  title 
10  of  the  United  Stat-es  Code  except  as  spe- 
cifically provided  In  this  Act. 

(e)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  constitute  a  Jurisdictional  act,  to 
confer  Jurisdiction  to  sue.  nor  to  grant  Im- 
plied consent  to  Natives  to  sue  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  ofBcers  with  respect  to  the 
claims  extinguished  by  the  operation  of  this 
Act. 

DEnNmONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  piuposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term — 

(a)  "Commission"  means  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Commission  established  by  this  Act: 

(b)  "Fund"  means  the  Alaska  Native  Com- 
pensation Fluid  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  established  under  the  terms  of  thla 
Act: 

(c)  "Investment  Corporation"  means  the 
Alaska  Native  Investment  Corporation  au- 
thorized to  be  established  pursuant  to  thla 
Act  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States: 

(d)  "Municipal  Corporation"  means  any 
Native  Village  Incorporated  as  a  general  unit 
of  municipal  government  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Alaska: 

(e)  "National  Corporation"  means  the 
Alaska  Native  National  Corporation  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act: 

(f )  "Native"  means  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  an  Alaska  Indian.  Eskimo,  or 
Aleut  of  one-fourth  degree  or  more  Alaska 
Indian.  Eskimo,  or  Aleut  blood,  or  a  com- 
bination thereof.  Including  any  Native  as  so 
defined  whose  adoptive  parent  is  not  a  Na- 
tive, and.  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  a  mini- 
mum blood  quantum,  also  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  Is  regarded  as  an  Alaska 
Native  by  the  Native  Village  or  Native  group 
of  which  he  claims  to  t>e  a  member  and 
whose  father  or  mother  Is  lor.  if  deces.sed. 
was)  regarded  as  Native  by  such  village  or 
any  other  Native  Village  eligible  for  land 
under  this  Act; 

(g)  "Native  group"  means  any  tribe,  band, 
clan,  village  commtinlty  or  village  associa- 
tion of  Natives  In  Alaska: 

(h)  "Native  Village"  means  any  Native 
group  which  Is  comp<i8ed  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  or  more  Natives  and  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  section  13  or  22  of 
this  Act: 

(1)  "Planning  C<imml8ston"  means  the 
Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning  Com- 
mission established  by  this  Act: 

(J)  "regional  corptiratlon"  means  a  corpo- 
ration organized  to  hold.  Invest,  manage  and/ 


or  distribute  lands,  property,  funds  and  other 
rights  and  as.set8  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tives of  a  specified  region  of  Alaska  in  accord- 
ani-e  with   the  t*rms  of  this  Act: 

'ki  "public  lands  ■  means  ail  Federal  lands 
anil  interests  therein  situated  In  Alaska  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  except:  (1) 
the  smallest  practicable  tract  (but  not  less 
than  forty  acres),  as  determined  by  the  Soc- 
retary,  enclosing  Improved  land  actually  used 
In  connection  with  the  admlnl.-,tratlon  of  any 
Federal  installation,  and  (2)  land  selections 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  which  have  been 
patented  or  tentatively  approved  under  wc- 
tlon  6(g)  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  as 
amended    (72   Stat     341,    77   Stat     223 1 ; 

( 1 )  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior: 

(m)  "Services  Corporation"  means  the 
Alaska  Native  Services  and  Development  Cor- 
j>oratlon  established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States: 

(nt   "State"  means  the  State  of  Alaska: 

(o)  "Village  Corporation"  means  an  Al  iska 
Native  Village  Corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska  to  hold,  in- 
vest, manage  and  or  distribute  lands,  prop- 
erty, funds,  and  other  rights  and  assets  for 
and  on  behalf  of  a  Native  Village  Ln  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  this  Act:  and 

(p)  "Urban  Corporation"  means  the  Alaska 
Native  Urban  Corporation  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

DECLARATION    OF   SITTLtMKNT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  constitute  a  full  and  final  settlement 
and  extinguishment  of  any  and  all  cl...nvs 
against  the  United  States,  the  State  and  all 
other  persons  which  are  based  upon  sbo- 
rlglnal  right,  title,  use.  or  occupancy  of  land 
in  Alaska  (including  submerged  land  under- 
neath all  water  areas,  both  Inland  and  on- 
shore, and  Including  any  aboriginal  hunting 
or  fishing  rights  that  may  exist)  by  any 
Native,  Native  Village,  or  Native  group  or 
claims  arising  under  the  Ac<  of  May  17.  1884 
(23  Stat.  24),  or  the  Act  of  June  6,  1900  (SI 
Stat.  321).  or  any  other  statute  or  treaty  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  Native  use  or 
occupancy  of  land,  Including  all  claims  based 
upon  aboriginal  right,  title,  use  or  occupancy 
pending  before  any  court  or  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  on  the  ctTectlve  date  of 
this  Act.  All  prior  conveyances  of  public  land 
and  water  areas  In  Alaska,  or  any  interests 
therein,  pursuant  to  Federal  law,  including 
tentative  approvals  pursuant  to  section  6(g) 
of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  shall  be  re- 
garded as  an  extinguishment  of  any  and  all 
Native  claims  thereto. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, together  with  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government,  to 
make  a  study  of  all  Federal  programs  pri- 
marily designed  to  benefit  Alaska  Native  peo- 
ple and  to  report  back  to  the  Congre.ss  with 
hla  recommendations  for  the  future  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  these  programs  within 
three  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

ALASKA     NATIVE     COMPENSATION     rt^ND 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $500,000,000  as  compensation 
to  the  Natives  for  lands  and  interests  In  lands 
taken  In  the  past  or  to  which  their  right.s  and 
claims  are  extinguished  by  this  Act.  such 
compen.*atlon  to  be  paid  to  the  AL-iska  Native 
Compensation  Fund  In  accordance  with  the 
following  twelve-year  payout   sched-.ile: 

(1)  »20,000  000  during  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  this  Act  becomes  effective,  of  which 
•2.aoo.(XH)  shall  be  set  aside  In  the  Fund  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  attorneys'  fees  pursu- 
ant to  section  26  of  this  Act.  and  »350.(X)0 
shall  be  set  aside  In  the  Fund  for  the  pur- 
poses set  out  In  stibseotlon  Sig)  hereof; 

(2)  »50. 000.000  during  the  second  fiscal 
year: 

(3)  $70,000,000  during  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  fiscal  years; 
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(4)  $40,000,000  during  the  klxtb  fiscal  year: 
and 

(6)  $3<).000.0(X)  during  each  of  the  next  six 
fiscal  years. 

(b)  As  additional  compervsatlou  to  tlM 
Natives  for  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  takeji 
in  the  post  or  to  which  their  rights  and 
claims  are  extinguished  by  this  Act.  there 
shaU  be  paid  Into  the  Fund  all  revenue*  de- 
rived from  revenue  sharing  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 18  of  this  Act  and  the  limitations 
therein 

(c)  No  Interest  shall  be  paid  on  the  unap- 
propriated or  unaccrued  balance  of  the  ct>m- 
pensatlon  under  sutisectlons  5  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section:  Provided.  That  annual  pay- 
mants  or  portloiis  of  annual  payments  which 
ara  due  under  the  schedtUe  set  out  in  sub- 
section 5(a).  but  which  have  not  been  ap- 
propriated within  six  moutlis  after  the  end 
of  the  Cscal  year  in  which  payable,  sbaU 
draw  Interest  at  the  then  current  rate  on 
short  term  treasury  obligations. 

(d)  All  moneys  paid  Into  the  Fund  shall 
bear  Interest  from  the  date  of  deposit  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  until  paid  to 
the  Services  Corporation  or  its  successor  and 
tlie  Investment  Corporation  or  lis  successor. 
Until  incorporation  and  formal  organization 
of  the  corporations  pursuant  to  sections  8 
and  10  of  this  Act,  tl-»e  Secretary  may  tempo- 
rarily withdraw  moneys  from  the  Fund  for 
Investment  in  short-term  obligations  of  the 
United  States  or  for  deposit  with  financial 
Institutions  qualified  to  receive  and  hold 
public  funds  of  the  United  States:  Prcvided. 
That  any  such  Investment  or  depo«lt  made 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  at  the  highest  cur- 
rent rate  obtainable. 

(e)(1)  Moneys  paid  or  deposited  Into  the 
Fund  shall  be  paid  or  distributed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Natives  In  accordance  with  the 
provl.-slons  of  this  Act  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  make  such  payments  and  dis- 
tributions pursuant  to  the  following  pay- 
ment schedule  to  the  Services  Corporation 
and  to  the  Investment  Corporation: 


Alaska  Niiivf 

Alrska  Native  J^civicrs  I 

Tiscal  yearfcowmencinj  a  Invtstnent       Davflopirtnl 

th«  (heat  iraar  of  His  Ut  Coip  Corp 

appiaprnligii)  (penairt)  (percent) 
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(2)  For  the  first  five  fiscal  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  prior  to  mak- 
ing the  payments  and  distributions  required 
by  sub.sectlon  (e)(1)  hereof,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  from  the  PVnd 
to  the  Investment  Corporation  the  difference 
between  the  Investment  Corporation's  cur- 
rent eam!ng.s  on  Its  Investments  and  $4  000,- 
000  Mone>-s  paid  to  the  Investment  Corpo- 
ration piirfsuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
used  to  pay  shareholders  a  minimum  quar- 
terly fllvidotid  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
gubsectton  10(a.  (1  ). 

(f)  All  moneys  paid  or  deposited  Into  the 
Fund  after  the  twelfth  fts.:  a1  year  fr.?m  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  .^rt  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  Services  Corporation  and 
the  In\ef.tment  Corporntlr  n  or  their  succes- 
sors on  the  saune  basis  as  In  the  twelfth  year 
In  the  payment  srhednle  set  out  In  subsec- 
tion (f  t  (  1 )  hereof 

(g)  )  1 )  Up  to  $360,000  of  the  moneys  paid 
or  deposited  into  the  Fund  in  the  first  fl-ical 
yeair  shall  be  pmid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  upon  certlfiratlon  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  recognised  Aaandatrons  of  Alaska 
Natives  to  relmborae  them  for  actual  coata 
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inctirred  In  fUlng  protests,  preservlxvg  land 
claims,  advancing  land  claim  settlement  leg- 
islation, and  presenting  testimony  to  the 
Confess  on  the  AiaaVm  Native  land  claims 
Moneys  paid  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  paid  first  to  the  recognteed  State- 
wide association,  and  then,  to  the  extent 
funds  are  available,  to  regional  Native  As- 
&(  r-iatlons  as  determined  by  the  Commission, 
Tlie  determination  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  final  without  regard  to  subsection  S(]i 
oJ  this  Act  Such  moneys  shall  not  be  used 
to  pay  any  attorney's  fees  or  expenses 

(2 1  Up  to  $2,000,000  of  the  moneys  paid 
or  deposited  into  the  Fund  In  each  fiscal 
year  for  a  period  of  ten  years  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  upon  cer- 
tification of  the  Commission,  until  Its  term- 
ination. Or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  af- 
ter the  Commission's  termination,  to  assist 
In  the  development  and  operation  of  borough 
aiid  municipal  government  in  areas  of  the 
State  whi'h  do  not  have  formally  organized 
borough  or  municipal  government.  The 
funds  shall  be  distributed  pursuant  to  the 
Commission's  certification  and  may  be  ap- 
plied to  assist  In  funding  the  costs  of  gov- 
ernmenta'.  administration,  the  training  of 
governmental  employeea.  and  to  Improve  the 
q  laltty  of  municipal  and  borough  govern- 
ment. 

(h)  None  of  the  funds  paid  or  distributed 
p  rsuant  to  this  section  to  any  of  the  Cor- 
porations established  p'ursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  expended,  donated,  or  otherwise 
used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  propa- 
ganda, or  intervening  in  (Including  the  pub- 
lishing or  distributing  of  statements)  any 
political  campaign  on  behalf  of  any  candi- 
date for  public  offline  .fny  perr.on  who  wli:- 
fu'Iy  violates  the  foregoing  provision  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and.  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  Ixith. 

aLASICA    NATIVE   COMMISfiiON 

Sec.  6  (a)  The  Alaska  Native  Commission 
Is  hereby  established.  The  Commission  shall 
be  In  existence  for  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  Its  first  meeting,  or  for  less  tlian 
seven  yeart  If  Its  duties  under  this  Act  are 
completed  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  five  member.s  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  con.sent  of  the 
Senate,  within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Not  niore  than  three 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party,  and  at  least 
two  of  the  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  Nat:Tes  who  are  residents  of 
the  State  Upon  assuming  office,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Commtaslon  shall  become  a  full- 
time  Federal  employee.  The  Federal  laws  and 
regulations  on  conflicts  of  Interest  applica- 
ble to  other  Federal  employees  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  the  members  of  tlie  CoinmisBlon.  but 
this  provision  shall  not  be  deemed  to  pre- 
clude a  Native  from  serving  as  a  nnember: 
Providfd,  That  such  Native  Commissioner 
shall  not  participate  in  any  proceeding  be- 
fore the  CommiaGion  in  which  his  participa- 
tion would  be  m  conflict  with  section  206  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  for  four  years  for  the 
first  three  members  appointed,  and  three 
years  for  Mie  remaining  two  members  There- 
after the  terms  shall  be  until  the  Commis- 
sion expires :  Proi'id«d,  That  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Oommlsslon 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  tenn  of 
aOict.  a  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
continue  to  serve  until  hla  aucceiwor  has 
t>een  appointed  and  has  qualified  to  take 
oince  The  President  shall  choose  a  Chairman 
from  the  Commisston's  nriembershlp.  and  the 
ComnUaalon  may  elect  by  a  majority  vote  of 
Its  membership  other  olBcers,  such  as  a  Vice 


Chairman,  as  It  may  find  necessary  tc  per- 
form Its  functions  A  member  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  removed  by  the  President 
only  for  inetffr.lency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  mal- 
feasance In  office. 

^c)  The  Chairman  shall  initially  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $32,500  per  year. 
The  other  four  Commissioners  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $30,(XKi  per  year. 
The  salaries  of  the  Commission  members  and 
'.he  Chai^rman  may  increase  at  the  same  rate 
&S  general  salary  Increaises  for  classified  Fed- 
era)  employees  No  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion's BtafT  shall  be  compensated  ai  a  rate  in 
excess  ol  tlial  pa;d  tc  men^bers  of  the  Com- 
mission 

id)  The  priiw;lpal  office  of  the  CoDi.mission 
Uiall  be  in  Alaska.  Whenever  the  Commis- 
siou  doems  that  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
Jc  or  the  parlies  may  b«  promoted,  or  delay 
or  expense  may  be  minmiized.  or  at  the  Tt- 
quBsi  of  any  parly,  it  may  establish  other 
offices  hold  hearings,  or  ccnduct  other  pro- 
ceedings at  any  other  place,  including  other 
Slates  for  the  convenience  of  the  parties  In- 
•^olved.  that  a  majority  of  the  Commission 
shall  direct.  The  CommissUm  shall  have  an 
official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  no- 
ticed, and  which  shall  be  preserved  In  the 
custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws,  appoint  and  pre- 
scribe the  duties  of  a  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mi.':r!-vu  aiid  such  legal  counsel  as  it  deems 
necessary.  Subject  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
'.he  Coirunlssiou  shall  appoint  such  other  em- 
ployees as  It  deems  necessary  in  exercising 
:t£  power  and  duties  The  compensation  of 
ill  employees  appointed  i>\  the  Ckjmmlsslon 
shall  be  fixed  m  accordance  with  chapter  53 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  subject  tc  the 
provisions  of  subsection  6 ici  herec f 

(1)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrjing  out  Its 
func-loiis  under  this  Act.  three  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
and  official  action  may  be  taken  only  on  the 
aflirmaiive  vote  of  at  least  tliiee  members, 
but  a  special  panel  composed  cf  one  or  more 
members  upon  order  of  the  Conunlsslon  may 
conduct  any  hearing  or  other  proceeding  pro- 
1  Ided  for  In  this  Act  and  submit  the  record 
of  such  hearla.g  or  proceeding  to  the  entire 
Commission  for  its  action  there'On  Such  rec- 
ord shall  be  made  available  to  the  parties, 
and  they  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
comment  thereon,  before  any  final  action  of 
the  Commission 

k2)  The  Ccnuniasion  shall  give  reasonable 
notice  to  the  interested  partle.^  and  an  op- 
portunity for  them  to  appear  and  be  hearid. 
and  shall  afford  the  parties  an  opportunity  to 
present  evidence  before  making  a  final  de- 
termination upon  any  protest,  claim,  or 
ether  contested  matter. 

t3i  A  party  to  any  proceeding  before  the 
C.omnils&ion  may  appear  on  his  own  behalf  or 
tie  represented  by  counsel  of  his  own  choice. 

(g)  Tile  Commtaslon  shall  have  power  to 
estiibltsh  lis  own  rule*  o'  procedure  to  carry 
cut  Its  duties  under  thu.  Act  Except  where 
j/ici^nslsieut  with  this  Act  the  Federal  Ad- 
numttraUve  Procedure  Act  i5  CS.C.  500  et 
aeq  >  will  apply.  Each  official  action  of  Ui« 
Commi.ssion  shall  be  entered  in  writing,  and 
1--6  hearings  and  records  thereof  shall  be 
open  to  the  public. 

(li)(l>  Any  member  of  the  Comniiseion 
may  sign  and  issue  subpenas  l^r  the  at- 
tendance and  testtmc>ny  of  witjieases  and 
production  of  relevant  papers,  books  and  doc- 
iimentg,  and  may  administer  oaths.  ■Wit- 
nesses, other  than  direct  parties  In  Interest, 
rummoned  before  the  Commission  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Any  pwrscn  who  falls  to  comply  with  a  Com- 
mission Eubpena  shall  be  Eubject  to  punish- 
ment In  accordance  with  section  104  of  title 
♦3  United  States  Code  T^e  Commission  may 
ordeT  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition  in 
any  proceeding  before  It  and  in  any  stage  of 
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Kuch  proceeding  after  reftsonable  notice  U 
first  g^ven  In  writing  by  the  peirXy  or  hla 
attorney  of  record,  which  notice  shall  state 
the  name  of  the  wItneM  and  the  time  and 
place  of  the  taking  of  his  deposition. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  call  upKjn  any  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  for  any  Information 
It  may  deem  necessary  for  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(3)  In  any  hearing  or  other  proceeding 
before  the  Commission,  letters,  papers  doc^i- 
ments.  maps,  transcripts,  or  records  of  any 
executive  agency  or  court  of  the  United 
Slates  (or  a  certified  copy  thereof)  may  be 
vised  in  evidence  Insofar  as  relevant  and 
material  Every  executive  agency  of  the 
United  States  having  possession  thereof 
6hall  make  available  for  copying  and  m.-ipec- 
tlon  such  letters,  papers,  documents,  maps, 
transcripts,  and  records  bearing  upon  mat- 
ters before  the  Comml.salon  t<i  any  Interested 
Natives.  Native  group  Native  Villages,  or  Na- 
tive corporations,  or  their  representatives  as 
provided  by  section  552  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code 

11)  Each  decision  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  show  the  date  on  which  It  was 
made,  and  shall  bear  the  signatures  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  who  concur 
therein  and,  upon  liiuance  of  a  decision  un- 
der this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  cause  a 
true  copy  thereoi  to  be  sent  by  certified  mall 
to  all  parties  and  their  attorneys  of  record. 
When  appropriate,  each  decision  also  shall 
include  the  findings  of  fact  upon  which  the 
Comnvlsslon's  conclusions  are  based,  and  a 
statement  of  its  reasons  for  such  findings 
and  conclusions.  The  Commission  shall  cause 
each  decision  to  be  entered  on  Its  ofHclal 
record  together  with  any  written  opinion 
prepared  by  any  members  in  support  of,  or 
dissenting  from,  any  decision. 

(J)  Except  where  otherwise  provided,  deci- 
sions issued  by  the  Commission  .s.hall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  by  the  appropriate 
United  States  District  Courts  upon  the  filing 
In  such  court  within  sixty  days  from  the 
dale  of  such  decision  of  a  petition  by  any 
person  aggrieved  by  the  decision  praying 
that  the  action  of  the  Commission  be  modi- 
fled  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  forthwith  be  sent  by 
registered  or  certified  mall  to  any  party  to 
the  proceeding  and  to  the  Commission,  and 
thereupon  the  Commission  shall  certify  and 
file  In  such  court  the  record  upon  which 
the  decision  complained  of  •  as  ba-sed  The 
court  shall  bear  such  appeal  on  the  record 
made  befure  the  CommiSBlon    The  findings 

of  the  Comnnlsslon.  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a 
whole,  shall  be  conclusive.  The  court  may 
affirm,  vtwate,  or  modify  any  decision  or  may 
remand  the  proceeding  to  the  Commission 
for  such  further  action  as  It  directs  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1354.  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(k)  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Commission  shall  Include  during  the  period 
of  Its  existence-  - 

(1)  the  Issuance  of  rules  and  regulatiahs 
for  preparing  a  final  membership  roll  of 
Natives  and  a  roster  of  Native  Villages  quali- 
fied for  benefits  under  this  Art. 

(2)  the  determination  of  fliglblUty  for  In- 
clusion on  such  roll  and  roster,  respective- 
ly   and  of  protests   with  respect  thereto) 

i3i  the  hearing  of.  and  decision  upon,  any 
appeal  from  a  refusal  of  the  Services  Cor- 
poration to  approve  a  village  plan  for  the 
management  and  expenditure  of  funds,  as 
provided  in  section  11(e), 

(4)  the  determination  of  Village  land  en- 
litlemeut.  the  determination  of  regional 
boundaries  under  section  0  (a),  tb«  deteir- 
iU:iatlon  of  land  dispute*  between  Native 
Villages    the  determination  of  disputes  relat- 


ing to  land  patents,  and  the  certification  of 
eligibility    for   patents    under   this   Act; 

(5)  the  approval  of  land  transactions  as 
provided  under  this  Act;  and 

(6)  such  other  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  axe  provided  under  this  Act. 

(I)  During  the  same  pyerlod  of  time  no  per- 
son may  serve  In  more  than  any  one  of  the 
following  capacities 

(1)  as   a  member  of  the  Commission: 
(21    on  the  board  of  directors  or  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Services  Corporation. 

I  ;l  I  on  the  board  of  directors  or  as  an 
oltuer  of   the  Inve.sltneat  Corporation. 

(m)  Upon  termination  of  the  CommLs- 
slons  existence  or  upon  completion  of  its 
duties  under  this  Act  pursuant  to  sutxsec- 
tion  6iai  heretjf,  any  pending  business,  any 
uncompleted  matters,  or  any  duties  required 
to  be  perfi;)rmed  by  the  Commission  shall  be 
performed  by  the  Secretary  lii  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  Iruiofar  as  Is 
practicable,  and  the  Secretary.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commission  and  the  General 
Services  Adnunistratlon.  shall  provide  for  the 
disposition  and  preservation  of  the  Com- 
mission records:  Provided.  That  such  rec- 
ords shall  remain  a\'allable  for  public  In- 
spection, copying,  and  other  appropriate  use. 

ENROLLMENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
selection  and  management  of  lands,  the  use 
of  funds  and  the  organization  of  corpora- 
tions In  furtherance  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  within  six  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  pursuant  to 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, a  temporary  census  roll  of  all  Natives 
bom  on  or  before  January  1.  1972.  and  living 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such 
roll  shall  show  with  respect  to  each  Native, 
insofar  as  Is  practicable,  his  name,  date  and 
place  of  birth,  date  and  place  of  parents' 
birth,  degree  of  Native  blood  and  the  Native 
Village  or  Native  group  of  which  he  Is  a 
member.  The  decision  of  the  Secretary  re- 
garding the  eligibility  of  any  person  for  In- 
clusion on  the  temporary  census  roll  shall 
be  final:  Provided,  lliat  any  f>er8on  listed 
on  an  existing  membership  roll  of  any  Na- 
tive Village  or  group  pursuant  to  require- 
ments similar  to  those  set  out  In  sut>8ectlon 
3(f)  shall  be  presumed  to  be  eligible  for  en- 
rollment. 

(2)  Any  person  listed  on  the  temporary 
census  roll  who  Is  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
over  at  the  time  of  voting  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  In  the  election  of  directors  for  the 
Corporations,  as  provided  In  this  Act,  and  In 
the  election  for  the  I^nd  Selection  Commit- 
tee of  the  village.  If  any.  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  as  pmvlded  In  sections  11.  14.  and 
23  1  he  rK>pulatlon  of  each  Native  Village 
which  meets  the  requirements  set  out  In,  as 
is  appropriate,  section  1.3  or  23  of  this  Act, 
as  shown  on  the  temporar>-  census  roll  and 
as  corrected  at  the  time  of  determination, 
shall  be  the  tmsis  for  determining  the  num- 
ber of  acres  of  land  to  which  the  Native 
Village  Corporation  Is  entitled  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Except  as  provided  In  this  subsec- 
tion, however,  the  temporary  census  roll 
shall  not  t>e  u.sed  as  a  basis  for  determining 
the  right  of  any  Native,  any  Native  Village 
Corporation,  or  any  other  corporation  to 
receive  funds  and  property  or  otherwise  to 
share  In  the  beneflt.8  accorded  the  Native 
people  of  Alaska  under  this  Act 

(bnl)  The  Commission  shall  prepare.  In 
accordance  with  such  rule*  and  regulations 
as  It  may  prescribe:  (A)  within  five  years 
after  the  efl'ectlve  date  of  this  Act  a  final 
mein»>ershlp  roll  of  all  Natives  born  on  or 
before  January  1.  1972.  and  living  on  the 
eHectlve  date  of  this  Act  Including  a  sep- 
arate listing  and  designation  of  Uie  member- 
ship of  esch  Native  Village  Corporation,  the 
Urban  Corporation  and  the  NatlonAl  Cor- 
poration, and  (B)  a  roster  of  all  Native  Vil- 
lages which  meet  the  requiremenu  of  section 
13  or  23  and  are  eligible  for  beneflu  here- 
under, within  three  years  after  the  effective 


date  of  this  Act  Before  any  such  roll  or 
roster  Is  finally  approved  by  the  Commission, 
It  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  in  such  other  manner  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  find  practicable  and  effective  (In- 
cluding posting  In  each  Native  Village  listed 
In  the  roster  and  in  each  village  which  was 
denied  Inclusion  In  the  roster)  Any  appli- 
cant denied  enrollment  or  any  village 
omitted  from  the  roster  shall  l>e  notified  by 
the  Commission  in  writing  of  the  Commis- 
sion's action  and  of  his  or  their  right  to 
protest  such  action. 

(2)  Within  three  months  after  notice  of 
the  Commission's  action,  any  person  denied 
enrollment  or  any  Native  group  whose  village 
is  omitted  from  the  village  n)ster.  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  have  the  right  la  protest  stich 
denial  or  omission  to  the  Commission,  and 
within  three  months  after  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register,  the  Secretary  or  any  Na- 
tive VUlage  eligible  under  section  13  or  23 
or  the  Urban  and  National  Corporations 
shall  have  the  right  to  protest  to  the  Com- 
mission the  Inclusion  of  any  Individual  on 
the  membership  roll  or  any  village  on  the 
roster  of  Native  Villages  Any  Native  Village 
shall  have  the  right,  for  three  months  after 
publication  of  the  membership  roll  In  the 
Federal  Register,  to  protest  designation  of 
membership  therein  by  a  Native  on  behalf 
of  himself  or  his  children  below  the  age  of 
etjhfen  itpder  subsection  (c)  hereof.  Such 
protests  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  hearing 
by  the  Commission  ana  judicial  review  as 
provided  In  section  6(J)  of  this  Act.  The 
membership  rolls  and  village  roster  prepared 
by  the  Commission,  as  modified  after  any 
hearing  or  Judicial  review,  shall  be  final  and 
shall  be  promulgated  by  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

(c)  Each  Native  shall  have  the  right  to 
designate  the  Native  VUlage  In  which  he  and 
his  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
are  to  be  listed  as  members  and.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  protest  by  the  named  village  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(2)  hereof,  such 
designation  shall  be  final.  In  the  event  a 
Native  Village  does  protest  a  designation  of 
membership,  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine the  Native  Village  or  villages,  if  any, 
of  which  the  Native  and  his  children  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  are  members,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  of  membership  shall  be  upon 
the  Individual.  In  making  Its  determination, 
and  subject  to  the  provlsloiis  of  subsectlous 
(d)  and  (e)  hereof,  the  Commission  shaU 
give  priority  to  villages  in  the  following  or- 
der; (1)  to  the  Native  Village  where  ths 
Native  resides  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  If  such  residence  has  continued  without 
substantial  Interruption  for  a  period  of  more 
than  two  years;  (2)  to  the  Native  Village 
where  the  Native  previously  resided  fipr  a  pe- 
riod or  periods  which  aggregate  ten  years  or 
more;  (3)  to  the  Native  Village  where  the 
Native  was  born;  (4)  to  the  Native  Village 
where  either  parent  of  such  Native  was  born. 

(5)  to  the  Native  Village  where  the  Native 
resides  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  and 

(6)  to  a  Native  Village  from  which  an  ances- 
tor of  the  Native  came:  Provided.  That  the 
Commission,  upon  the  request  of  any  Na- 
tive, shall  have  discretion  to  deviate  from 
the  foregoing  priorities  and  declare  such  per- 
son and  or  his  child  under  the  age  of  eight- 
een to  be  a  member  of  a  Native  Village  from 
which  he  otherwise  would  be  excluded  In 
order  to  avoid  hardship  isuch  as  the  divi- 
sion of  a  family)  or  any  other  unreastmable 
classification. 

id)  Natives  who  do  not  meet  the  require- 
menu to  qualify  as  members  of  a  Native 
Village  set  out  in  this  section  or  Native  resi- 
dents of  urban  areas  who  do  not  indicate  or 
state  their  Intention  to  return  to  a  Native 
Village  shall  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
Urban  Alaska  Native  roll  and  shall  be  en- 
rolled as  members  of  the  Urban  Alaska  Na- 
tive roll  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
benefits  under  this  Act  through  the  Urban 
Corporation  established  ptirsuant  to  section 
12. 
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(e)  Natives  living  outside  the  State  and 
who  do  net  meet  the  requirements  to  qualify 
as  members  of  the  Native  Village  or  who  do 
not  indicate  or  state  their  Intention  to  re- 
turn to  a  Native  Village  shall  be  luted  as 
members  of  the  Alaska  Native  National  roll 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  benefits  un- 
der this  Act  through  the  National  Corpo- 
ration eetftbllahed  pursuant  to  section  12. 

(f)  In  preparing  the  final  membership 
roll  the  Commission  shall  Insure  that  each 
Alaska  Native  Is  designated  a  member  of  an 
eligible  Native  VUlage  or  a  member  of  either 
the  Urban  or  the  National  Corporations  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  13. 

(g)  Any  person  who  gives  false  Informa- 
tion to  qualify  himself  or  any  other  p>erson 
for  inclusion  on  the  temporary  census  roll 
or  upot  a  Native  membership  roll,  willfully 
and  with  knowledge  that  such  Information 
Is  false,  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury  and,  upon 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
tl.OOO  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  a  year, 
or  both. 

(h)  The  provisions  of  Revised  Statvite  453 
(43  U.S.C.  11)  shall  not  apply  to  any  land 
grants  or  other  rights  granted  under  this 
Act. 

AUISKA  NATIVE  SERVICES  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Sec  8  (anli  Tliere  Is  hereby  established 
the  Alaska  Native  Services  and  Development 
Corporation  as  a  nonprofit  membership  cor- 
poration which  shall  have  the  powers  here- 
inafter granted  The  Services  Corporation 
shall  be  a  federally  chartered  corporation  but 
shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Oovernment  and  shall 
cease  to  be  in  existence  after  twelve  full 
fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act 

( 2 )  The  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
appointed  by  the  President  shall  serve  as 
the  Incorporators  and  shall  prepare  the  orig- 
inal articles  of  Incorporation  for  the  Services 
Corporation  In  a  form  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  shall  serve  as 
the  Initial  board  of  directors  until  the  Native 
members  of  the  board  are  elected.  The  In- 
corporators shall  file  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration with  the  Secretary  within  six 
months  after  their  appointment  as  me  abers 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  Services 
Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Incorpo- 
rated and  formally  organized  as  of  the  date 
of  such  filing  The  Incorporators  also  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  Incorpo- 
ration to  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  and  directed  to  advance 
from  the  Services  Corporations  share  of 
moneys  In  the  Fvmd  such  sums  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  for  the  organization  of 
the  Services  Corporation. 

(b)(1)  The  management  of  the  Services 
Corporation  shall  be  vested  In  a  board  of 
directors,  which  shall  consist  of  twelve  mem- 
bers: 

(A)  three  members  of  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  within  six  months 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
each  member  shall  serve  a  term  of  one.  two. 
or  three  years  Members  so  appointed  shall 
serve  until  their  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed; and, 

(B)  nine  members  of  which  shall  be 
elected  by  the  voting  members  of  the  Serv- 
ices  Corporation   on    the   following   basis: 

(I)  one  member  representing  and  elected 
by  each  of  the  seven  regions  of  Alaska  as  de- 
termined by  section  0  of  this  Act; 

(II)  one  member  representing  and  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  Urban  Alaska  Native 
roll;  and 

(III)  one  member  representing  and  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  Alaska  Native  Na- 
tional IX)11. 

Members  of  the  board  so  elected  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  four  years  or  until  their  succes- 
sors have  been  elected  and  qualified :  Pro- 
vided, That  among  the  directors  first  elected. 


one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year,  two 
shikll  serve  for  terms  of  two  years,  three  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  three  years,  and  three  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  four  years:  And  provided 
further,  That  the  directors  who  serve  the 
shorter  terms  shall  be  determined  by  a  draw- 
ing of  lots  conducted  by  the  Initial  board. 
Any  director  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
serve  only  for  the  period  of  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  director  whom  he  succeeds.  Elec- 
tion for  membership  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
procedures  set  forth  In  the  articles  of  In- 
corporation or  bylaws  of  the  Services  Cor- 
poration: Provided.  That  the  first  such  elec- 
tion shall  be  held  not  less  than  six  months 
nor  more  than  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  Incorporation  of  the  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

(2)  The  board  of  directors  shall  elect  a 
chairman  annually  froni  among  Its  own  mem- 
bership The  board  also  may  appoint  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Services  Corporation  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy within  Its  membership,  but  such  ap- 
pointed director  shall  serve  only  until  the 
next    regular    election    of    directors. 

(8)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  articles  of  Incorporation 
to  the  contrary,  the  Initial  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Services  Ooropratlon  appointed 
by  the  President  shall  exercise  only  the  fol- 
lowing corporate  powers:  (A)  completion  erf 
the  organization  of  the  Corporation  and 
qualifying  it  to  do  business.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to  the  adoption  ai  a  corporate 
seal,  the  opening  of  bank  accounts,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  place  or  places  of  business 
and  the  rental  or  acquisition  of  all  necessary 
offices,  furnlshingrs.  equipment,  and  supplies 
related  thereto,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
no  lease  shall  be  for  a  period  In  excese  of  one 
year;  ( B )  approval  of  amendments  to  the 
articles  of  incorporation;  (C)  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  of  the  Corporation  the  hir- 
ing of  other  employees  and  the  employment 
of  consultants,  accountants,  and  other  pro- 
fessional or  financial  advisers,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  no  contract  erf  employment 
shall   be  for  a  period   In  excess  of  one  year; 

(D)  the  receipt.  Investment,  and  distribu- 
tion of  moneys  from  the  Fund  in  accord- 
ance with  subeectlons  8   (e)   and  (fl   hereof; 

(E)  the  expenditure  of  corporate  funds  to 
pay  for  or  carry  out  the  activities  authorized 
under  this  section;  (F)  the  conduct  of  the 
first  election  for  membership  on  the  board  of 
directors;  and  (G)  take  any  actions  neces- 
sary to  organize  the  Urban  and  National  Cor- 
porations 

(c)  The  Services  Corporation  shall  have  a 
president,  and  such  other  officer?  as  may  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  board  at  rates 
of  compensation  fixed  by  the  board  and  serv- 
ing at  the  pleasure  of  the  board  The  presi- 
dent and  other  oflScers  of  the  Services  Cor- 
poration may,  but  need  not,  be  members  of 
the  board  No  officer  of  the  Service*  Cor- 
poration shall  receive  any  salary  from  any 
source  other  than  the  Services  Corporation 
during  the  period  of  his  employment  by  the 
Corporation  The  president  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  conducting  the  business  and  affairs 
of  the  Services  Corporation  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  p>rovlslons  of  this  Act. 
the  articles  of  Incorporation  and  the  policies 
of  the  board  at  directors,  and  shall  appoint 
■uoh  other  employees  as  the  board  deems 
ap)proprlate. 

(d)(1)  Until  publication  of  the  member- 
ship roll  In  accordance  with  subsection  7 
(b)  (1)  of  this  Act.  the  members  of  the  Serv- 
ices Corporation  shall  consist  of  all  Natives 
shown  on  the  temporary  census  roll  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  7(a).  After  publication 
of  the  membership  roll  in  accordance  with 
subsection  7(b)  (1)  and  before  such  roll  be- 
comes final  In  accordance  with  subsection 
7(b)(3),  the  members  of  the  Services  Cor- 
poiratlon  shall  consist  of  all  Natives  shown 
on  the  temporary  census  roll,  and  any  other 
Native  whose  name  Is  listed  on  the  member- 
ship roll  except  an  Individual  whose  Inclu- 


sion thereon  Is  the  subject  of  app)endln.g  pro- 
test After  promulgation  of  the  final  mem- 
bership roll  in  accordance  with  subsection 
7(b)(2),  the  members  of  the  Services  Cor- 
poration shall  consist  of  all  Natives  listed 
upon  such  roll,  as  amended  to  refiect  the 
ceaih   of  any   Individuals  so  listed 

(2)  The  right  to  vote  for  directors  and  on 
such  other  matters  a£  properly  may  be  placed 
before  the  membership  for  decision  shall  be 
limited  •o  members  of  the  Services  C-<:>rpora- 
tion  eighteen  years  or  age  or  over  at  the 
time  of  voting, 

16)  As  soon  as  the  Services  Corporation  Is 
incorpca-ated  and  formally  organized  m  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (ai  hereof,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  SerN  - 
lies  Corporation  all  moneys  deposited  In  the 
Fund  to  which  the  Services  Corporation  is 
entitled  up  to  the  date  of  such  IncorpxM-a- 
tlon,  together  with  any  accrued  li.lerest. 
Thereafter,  on  January  1.  April  1,  July  1, 
tnd  October  1  of  each  calendar  year,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the 
Corporation  additional  moneys  deposited  In 
the  Fund  to  which  the  Ser\-ices  Corporation 
IS  entitled  up  to  the  date  of  payment,  to- 
gether with  any  accrued  Interest.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  also  furnish  to  the 
Services  Corjjoratlon  each  month  a  gtate- 
meni  showing  the  amount  and  source  of 
moneys  on  deposit  In  the  Fund 

( f )  ( 1  )  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section  and  pursuant  to  the  prcvLslons  of 
subsec'uon  11  le).  the  Services  Corporation 
shall  distribute  moneys  paid  to  it  out  of  the 
Fund  after  the  receipt  thereof  to  t'ae  Native 
Village  Corporations,  to  the  regional  corpora- 
tions and  to  the  Urban  and  National  Cor- 
porations In  accordance  wnth  the  provisions 
Lf  this  Act  The  amount  of  money  dlstrib- 
Lted  shall,  except  as  provided  In  section  9 
(J)(l).  be  apportioned  In  direct  proportion 
^:l  the  membership  of  each  of  the  Village 
Corporations,  the  Urban  Corporation  and  the 
National  Corporation  as  shown  on  the  final 
membership  rolls  promulgated  In  accordance 
with  section  7:  Provided  hoiret'f  That  prior 
to  making  any  payments  to  the  Village  Cor- 
porations, the  Services  Corporation  shall  pay 
t-3  each  of  the  regional  corporations  eetab- 
l-shed  pursuant  to  section  9.  20  i>er  centum 
cf  the  funds  apportioned  to  each  of  the  Vll- 
lige  Corporations  within  the  areas  enccan- 
passed  by  each  such  regional  ccaporatlon 
Each  of  the  ViUage  Corporations  shall  then 
be  p>ald  the  remaining  80  p>er  centum  of  the 
funds  apportioned  thereto  Moneys  received 
from  the  P\ind  which  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion must  distribute  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection  shall  not  constitute  income  to 
the  Services  Corporation  for  any  purpose 

(2i  Until  the  membership  roll  becomes 
f-nal  In  accordance  with  subsection  7ib»(2i 
of  this  Act.  the  Services  Corporation  shall 
distribute  only  80  p)er  centum  of  all  moneys 
paid  to  it  out  of  the  Fund  The  amount  of 
money  distributed  to  each  Native  Village 
Corporation,  to  each  regional  corporation  and 
to  the  Urban  Corporation  and  the  National 
Corporation  shall  be  apportioned  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  Native  population  before 
publication  of  the  membership  roll  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  7ib)(l)  as  shown 
on  the  temporary  census  roll  prepared  In 
accordance  with  section  7ia  i  and  after  pub- 
lication of  the  membership  roll  ic  accord- 
ance with  subsection  7  ( b  i  ( 1 1  as  shown  there- 
on Ap>proprlate  adjustments  shall  be  made 
In  actual  distributions  to  reflect  any  prior 
advances,  and  the  relative  rights  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries under  this  ptaragraph .  Provided. 
That  all  distributions  made  pursuant  to  this 
p>aragraph  shall  be  deemed  advances  of 
moneys  to  which  the  beneficiaries  will  be- 
come entitled  upon  jxromulgatlon  of  the  final 
membership  roll  In  accordance  with  section 
7  b)  and  shall  not  constitute  a  determina- 
tion of  their  relative  rights  to  receive  funds 
or  property  under  this  Act.  Moneys  paid  to 
the  Services  Corporation  out  of  the  Fund, 
which  are  withheld  by  It  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,   shall    be    invested    by    the   Serv- 
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ices  Corporation  for  the  benetll  of  the  beii"- 
flclaries  as  their  Interests  therein  ultimately 
are   determined. 

(3(  After  promulgation  of  the  BnaJ  mem- 
bership roll  In  accordance  with  subeectlon 
7cbi(2).  the  Services  CorEX)ratlon  shall  dis- 
tribute all  moneys  withheld  under  subsection 
(f)(2)  hereof  (adjusted  to  reflect  earnings 
or  losses  from  investment )  ,  after  appropriate 
adjustments  In  the  amounts  of  actual  dis- 
tributions also  to  reflect  prior  distributions 
and  their  respective  rights  in  moneys  derived 
from  the  Fund,  to  the  beneficiaries  as  pro- 
vided in  ■subsection   ifiil)    hereof 

(4)  The  Services  Corporation  shall  with- 
hold and  Invest  any  moneys  d\ie  a  Native 
Village  Corporation,  a  regional  corporation 
or  the  Urban  or  National  Corporations  until 
such  corporations  are  organized  ard  quali- 
fied. The  Services  Corporation  may  withhold 
and  Invest  in  trust  any  moneys  due  a  Native 
Village  Corporation,  a  regional  corporation. 
or  the  Urban  or  National  Corporations  If  It 
Is  found  that  a  corporation  Is  violating  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  Its  articles  of  in- 
corporation. All  moneys  so  withheld  (ad- 
Justed  to  reflect  earnings  or  losses  from  In- 
vestment) shall  be  paid  over  to  the  affected 
corporation  upon  a  determination  that  the 
violations  have  been  corrected  or  upon  ter- 
mination of  the  Services  Corporation. 

(5)  The  Services  Corporation  shall  pre- 
pare and  distribute  to  the  regions  set  forth 
In  section  9(a)  and  to  the  Native  Villages 
proposed  articles  of  incorporation  and  other 
appropriate  forms  necesstu-y  to  their  orga- 
nization and  shall  provide  funds  to  the  re- 
gions and  to  the  Native  Villages  for  orga- 
nization of  tbe  regional  and  Village  Corpo- 
rations. 

(g)  The  Services  Corporation  shall  retain 
out  of  moneys  paid  to  It  out  of  the  Pviad 
(1)  such  amounts  as  are  necessary,  but  not 
la  excess  of  5  per  cent\im  for  carrying  on  the 
business  and  affairs  of  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion; and  (2)  5  per  centum  as  a  contingency 
fund  to  be  used  for  purposes  .specified  In  the 
articles  of  Incorporation:  Froiided  That  pay- 
ments to  the  contingency  fund  shall  not  ex- 
ceed a  total  unu.sed  balance  of  $5.(X)0.000  and 
moneys  In  the  contingency  fund  shall  be 
prudently  Invested 

(h)(n  The  Services  Corporation  shall  be 
considered  a  public  Instrtimentallty  eligible 
for  grants  and  contracts  for  planning  and 
development  programs  under  any  Federal  law 
which  win  assist  Natives.  Native  Villages,  and 
Native  Village  Corporation.^  For  a  period  of 
twelve  fiscal  years  after  the  date  of  Its  formal 
organization,  the  Services  Corporation  shall 
be  subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  Copies  of  such  audita  together  with 
a  report  of  the  Administrator  shall  be  flled 
with  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 
At  the  end  of  twelve  fiscal  years,  and  after 
a  final  audit  by  the  General  Accoiintlng  Of- 
fice and  the  flllng  of  a  final  financial  report 
with  the  Congress,  the  limitations  established 
and  the  jxjwers  granted  under  this  Act  for 
the  Services  Corporation  shall  terminate. 

(2)  Upon  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the 
Services  Corporation,  the  assets  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  Services  Corporation  may,  at  the 
option  of  Its  membership: 

(A)  be  transferred  to  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration or  the  successor  to  the  Investment 
Corporation; 

(B)  l>e  transferred  to  a  new  corporation 
organized  pursuant  to  subsection  8(h)  (3) 
hereof;  or 

(C)  be  liquidated  and  distributed  among 
the  members  In  any  form  permitted  by  law 

(3)  In  the  event  that  the  members  of  the 
Services  Corporation,  purstiant  t<i  subsection 
8ih)(3)  (Bi  hereof,  elect  to  establish  a  new 
corporation  to  succeed  the  Services  Cin-pora- 
tlon.  the  directors  of  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion shall  appoint  the  Incorporators  of  a  new 
bu8ine«s-for-proflt  corporation  (hereinafter 
cilled  the  successor  to  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion), to  which  the  assets  and  llablUtlea  of 
the  Services  Corporation  shall  be  transferred. 


Tea  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
shares  Issued  and  outstanding  shall  be  re- 
served for  the  Foundation  established  pur- 
suajat  to  section  38  of  this  Act  The  remain- 
ing number  of  shares  shall  be  distributed 
equally  among  Natives  on  the  final  roll  and 
to  those  who  have  succeeded  to  their  interest 
by  beques'  or  pursuant  to  the  statutes  of 
descent  i,r  distribution.  The  succes-sor  to  the 
Services  Corporation  will  not  be  an  agency 
or  establishment  of  the  United  States  and 
^all  be  governed  entirely  by  the  Federal  and 
State  laws  ordinarily  governing  business  cor- 
porations of  the  same  type,  and  .shall  not  be 
governed  by  the  terms  of  this  Aot,  except  as 
follows: 

(A)  payments  from  the  P^lnd  to  the  Serv- 
ices Corporation  or  Its  .successor  as  provided 
In  subsection  5(f)  .   and 

(  B)  shares  of  slock  in  the  successor  to  the 
Services  Corporation  shall  not  be  alienable 
for  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
i>f  this  Act,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  fubsectlon   (h)  (4)   hereof. 

(4)  Any  shares  of  stock  held  by  Alaska 
Natives  under  any  successor  corporation  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  section  for  the 
benefit  ol  Alaska  Natives  shall  be  Inalienable 
and  many  not  be  pledged,  subjected  to  a  lien 
or  Judgment  eTecutlon  or  assigned  f'  r  a  pe- 
riod f'f  twenty  years  from  the  date  (  '  ei:B(-t- 
metit  of  thi.s  .^ct  No  rvintract  to  wll,  pledge, 
or  other«l.se  alienate  .such  stock  during  this 
period  of  time  shall  be  of  any  valldty  or  en- 
forceable In  anv  court  Any  person  who  know- 
ingly seelcs  to  acquire  fr^m  an  .Ala.ska  Native 
such  stock  In  violation  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  ftillty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  flned  not  more 
than  $6  000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
twelve  months,  or  both. 

(i)  The  Services  Corporation  shall  have 
and  may  exercl.se  all  rights  and  powers  vested 
In  ft  nonprofit  membership  corporation  under 
the  laws  ot  the  State  In  addition,  and  with- 
out limitation  upon  any  of  the  powers  so 
conferred,  or  the  powers  conferred  elsewhere 
In  this  .Kct.  the  Services  Corporation  shall 
have  the  following  powers  — 

(1)  to  maintain  an  appropriate  stafT  to 
provide  professional,  technical,  engneerlng, 
social  services,  and  financial  assistance  and 
advice  to  Natives.  Native  Villages,  and  Native 
Village  and  regional  corp^iratlons:  (A)  In  the 
selection,  u.se  management  lea.slng.  and  dls- 
jKJSltlon  of  lands  or  Interests  therein;  (B) 
In  the  development  of  comprehensive  land 
\i.se  plans;  (C)  In  the  use.  investment,  and 
expenditure  of  funds;  and  (D)  In  the  ac- 
quisition, use,  and  disposition  of  other  prop- 
erty; 

(2)  to  assist  Native  Villages  and  Native 
Village  and  regional  corporations  In  the 
planning  and  execution  of  programs  for  com- 
munity development,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  housing,  the  establishment  of 
local  Industry  and  the  construction  of  public 
works; 

(3)  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  Natives, 
Native  Villages  and  Native  Village  and  re- 
gional Corporations,  where  appropriate,  for 
the  use,  management.  Investment,  economic 
development  or  disposition  of  lands.  Interests 
In  lands,  funds  and  other  property  for  the 
benefit  of  such  Natives  and  Native  orga- 
nizations; 

(4)  to  provide  loans  and  grants  for  the 
education  and  relief  of  distress  of  Indlvldvial 
Natives,  or  their  descendants  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  make  dlstrlbu- 
tloiui  of  funds  to  regional  corporations,  Nii- 
ilve  Village  Corporations,  and  to  municipal 
corporations  in  predominantly   Native   areas; 

1 5)  to  exerclije  authority  to  conduct  the 
btutlnesii  and  affairs  of  any  regional  or  Native 
Village  Corporation  shown  to  be  violating 
any  provjilon  of  this  Act  or  of  Its  articles  of 
inoorpo  ration; 

i6i  to  carry  out  any  and  all  activities  di- 
rected toward  promoting  the  health,  wel- 
fare   education  and  social  and  economic  de- 


velopment of  Natives  and  their  descendants; 
and 

(7)  to  provide  any  advice  or  assistance 
requested  by  the  Urban  and  National  Cor- 
porations, 

( J I  The  Internal  affairs  of  the  Services 
r,  rporatlon  shall  be  governed  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  non- 
profit membership  corporal luiis,  except  to 
the  extent  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act;  and  except  that — 

( 1 )  amendments  to  the  articles  of  Incor- 
poration and  annual  reports  shall  be  flled 
with  the  Secretary  and  certified  copies  there- 
of shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Stale  Commis- 
sioner of  Commerce; 

(2)  the  Services  Corporation  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  State  licensing  requirements. 
Incorporation  fees  or  other  corporate  charges, 
except  ihe  designation  of  a  registered  office 
and  registered  agent,  and  nominal  fees  for 
the  flllng  of  corjjorate  papers,  or  to  the  Im- 
position of  State  taxes  as  provided  In  this 
Act;   and 

(3)  the  Services  Corporation  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  State  law  which  places  a  btir- 
den  or  duty  upon  It  greater  than  Is  placed 
upon  any  other  nonprofit  membership  cor- 
poration, or,  unless  the  Corporation  so  con- 
sents, to  any  State  corporate  law  which  Is  In 
effect  applicable  only  to  the  Services  Corpo- 
ration. 

NATTVE    RBCIONAL    CORPORATIONS 

Sec  9.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
State  shall  be  divided  by  the  Commission 
within  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  Into  seven  geographic  regions,  with 
each  region  composed  as  far  as  practicable 
of  Natives  having  a  common  heritage  and 
sharing  common  Interests.  In  the  ab.sence  of 
good  cau.se  shown  to  the  contrary,  the  seven 
regions  shall  approximate  the  areas  covered 
by  the  operations  of  the  following  existing 
Native  associations: 

(1)  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association  (Bar- 
row, Point  Hope) ; 

(2)  Bering  Strait  Association  (Seward 
Peninsula,  Unalakleet.  St.  LawTence  Island) 
and  the  Northwest  Alaska  Native  Association 
(Kotzebue) ; 

(3)  Association  of  Village  Council  Presi- 
dents (southwest  coast,  all  villages  in  the 
Bethal  area.  Including  all  villages  on  the 
Lower  Yukon  River  and  the  Lower  Kuskok- 
wlm  Riven  and  the  Brlsu>l  Bay  Native  As- 
sociation (Dillingham.  Upper  Alaska  Penin- 
sula) ; 

(4)  Tanana  Chief's  Conference  (Koyukuk, 
Middle  and  Upper  Yukon  Rivers,  Upper  Ku- 
skokwlm,   Tanana  River): 

(5 1  Aleut  League  (Aleutian  I.slands,  Prl- 
bllof  Islands,  and  that  part  of  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  which  is  In  the  Aleut  League); 

(6)  Tllnglt-Halda  Central  Council  i  south- 
eastern Alaska);    and 

(7)  Cook  Inlet  Association  (Kenal,  Tyonek, 
Eklutna.  lllamna).  the  Chugach  Native  As- 
sociation (Cordova.  Tltltlek,  Port  Graham, 
English  Bay,  Valder,  and  Seward ) .  the  Kodlalc 
Area  Native  Association  (all  villages  on  and 
around  Kodlak  Island),  and  the  Copper 
River  Native  Association  (Copper  Center, 
Olenallen.    Chltlna.    Mentastu). 

Any  dispute  over  the  boundaries  of  anv 
region  or  regions  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commission  and,  without  regard  to  subsec- 
tion 6(Ji,  shall  be  final  Proridrd  however 
That  the  boundaries  of  the  regions  shall  be 
drawn  so  that  the  lands  granted  U)  each 
Native  Village  shall  not  lie  within  the  area 
of  more  than  one  regional  corporation. 

(b)ili  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  a 
regional  corporation  for  each  of  the  regions 
defined  under  subsection  (a)  hereof,  which 
regional  corporations  shall  have  the  powers 
hereinafter   granted 

(2 1  The  regional  corporalioiis  established 
under  thl-s  subsection  shall  not  be  agencies 
or  establishments  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
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emment.  The  regional  corporatlorxs  shall  be 
considered  political  subdivisions  of  the  Slate 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  eligible  for 
grants,  loans,  and  contracts  for  planning, 
bousing  assistance,  economic  development. 
public  works,  construction,  and  other  pro- 
grams which  win  assist  Natives.  Native  Vil- 
lages, and  Native  VUloge  Corporations  under 
any  Federal   law 

(c)(1)  Each  regional  corporation  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  hereof 
shall  have  five  incorporators  T^e  Incorpo- 
rators of  the  regional  corporation  for  each 
of  the  seven  regions  specifically  named  In 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission  after  consultation  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Native  associations  named  In  stib- 
sectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  within  six  months 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Incorporators  shall  prepare  the 
original  articles  of  Incorporation  for  the  re- 
gional corporations  In  a  form  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  subject  to  the 
approval  cf  the  Commission  as  provided  In 
section  6  and  shall  serve  as  the  Initial  boards 
of  directors  until  the  members  of  such 
boards  are  elected  The  Incorporators  shall 
file  the  articles  of  Incorporation  for  their 
respective  regional  corporations  with  the 
Services  Corporation  and  the  Secretary  with- 
in eighteen  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  and  the  various  regional  corpo- 
rations shall  be  deemed  to  be  formally  orga- 
nized as  of  the  date  of  such  filings;  certified 
copies  of  such  artlcle.s  of  Incorporation  also 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Incorporators  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Commerce  of  the  State. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  articles  of  Incorporation  to 
the  contrary,  the  initial  boards  of  directors 
of  the  regional  corporations  shall  exercise 
only  the  corporate  powers  enumerated  in 
subsection  8(b)  (3)  and  the  power  to  receive. 
Invest,  and  distribute  moneys  received  from 
the  Services  Corporation  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (f)  hereof. 

(d)  The  management  of  each  regional  cor- 
poration shall  be  vested  In  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Initial  board,  shall  be  stockholders  in  the 
corporation  over  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
number,  terms,  and  method  of  election  of 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be 
fixed  In  the  articles  of  Incorporation  or  by- 
laws of  the  regional  corporation, 

(e)(1)  Each  regional  corporation  shall  be 
authorized  to  have  five  million  shares  of 
common  stock,  having  a  par  value  of  1  cent 
per  share.  Each  regional  corporation  shall 
Issue  and  have  outstanding  one  hundred 
shares  of  stock  for  each  Native  enrolled  In 
the  region  represented  by  such  corporation 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

(3)  Until  publication  of  the  membership 
roll  In  accordance  with  subsection  7(b)(1) 
of  this  Act,  the  stockholders  of  each  regional 
corporation  shall  consist  of  all  Natives  en- 
rolled In  the  region  represented  by  such  cor- 
poration, as  shown  on  the  temporary  census 
roll  prepared  pursuant  to  section  7(a)  After 
publication  of  the  membership  roll  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  7(b)(1)  and  before  such 
roll  becomes  final  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tions 7(b)  (2),  the  stockholders  of  each  re- 
gional corporation  shall  consLst  of  all  Natives 
enrolled  In  the  region  represented  by  such 
corporation  as  shown  on  the  temporary  cen- 
sus roll,  and  any  other  Native  whose  name  Is 
listed  under  such  region  on  the  membership 
roll  except  an  individual  whose  inclusion 
thereon  Is  the  subject  of  a  pending  protest. 
Stock  held  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
carry  a  right  to  vote  In  elections  for  the 
board  of  directors  and  on  such  other  ques- 
tions as  properl.  may  be  presented  to  stock- 
holders, and  the  rlglit  to  file  a  stockholder's 
derivative  suit,  but  shall  not  vest  In  the 
holder  any  right  to  dividends  or  other  dis- 
tributions from  the  corporation.  The  parent 
or  g\.ardlan  of  any  Native  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  on  the  date  of  voting  shall  have  the 


right  to  vote  the  stock  of  such  child  held 
under  tnls  paragraph  or  under  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  hereof. 

(3)  (A)  UfKjn  promulgation  of  the  final 
membership  roll  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section 7(b)(2).  all  stock  Issued  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  hereof  shall  be  deemed  can- 
celed, and  thereafter  the  stockholders  of  each 
regional  corporation  shall  consist  of  all  Na- 
tives enrolled  In  the  region  represented  by 
such  corporation,  as  shown  on  the  final  mem- 
bership roll  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
subparagraph  (Hi  hereof,  stock  held  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  carry  a  right  to 
vote  in  elections  for  the  board  of  directors 
and  on  such  other  qvie-stlons  as  properly 
may  be  presented  to  stockholders  shall  per- 
mit the  holder  to  receive  dividends  or  other 
distributions  from  the  corporation,  and  shall 
vest  In  the  holder  all  rights  of  a  stockholder 
In  a  business  corjxtratlon  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska:  Provided.  That 
the  stock  and  any  dlvldei^ds  paid  or  distribu- 
tions made  with  respect  thereto  may  not  be 
sold,  pledged,  subjected  to  a  lien  or  Judg- 
ment execution,  assigned  In  present  or  fu- 
ture, or  otherwse  alienated  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Any  person  who  knowingly  seeks 
to  acquire  from  a  Native  such  stock  In  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction  thereof. 
shall  be  flned  not  more  than  W.OOO,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twelve  months,  or 
both, 

(B)  U{x>n  the  death  of  any  stockholder 
holding  stock  In  a  regional  corporation  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (2t  and  (3)  (A)  or  (Bi 
hereof,  ownership  of  such  stock  shsill  be 
transferred  in  accordance  with  his  last  will 
and  testament  or  under  the  laws  of  Intestacy: 
Provided.  That,  during  the  twenty-year  pe- 
riod after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
such  stock  shall  carry  voting  rights  only  If 
the  holder  thereof  through  Inheritance  also 
Is  a  Native:  j4nd  proridcd  further.  That  In  the 
event  the  deceased  stockholder  falls  to  dis- 
pose of  his  stock  In  a  regional  corpKiratlon 
by  will  and  has  no  heirs  under  the  laws  of 
intestacy,  such  stock  shall  escheat  to  the 
regional  corporation. 

(4)  On  January  1  of  the  twentieth  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  all 
stock  lasued  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3  I  here- 
of shall  be  deemed  canceled,  and  shares  of 
stock  of  the  appropriate  class  shall  be  Issued 
without  restrictions  to  each  stockholder  share 
for  share:  Provided.  That  the  stock  of  every 
Indlvdual  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
any  dividends  paid  or  distributions  made 
with  respect  thereto  before  he  reaches  the 
age  of  eighteen  may  not  be  sold,  pledged, 
subjected  to  a  lien  or  Judgment  execution, 
as,slgned  In  present  or  future  or  otherwise 
alienated     (except    through    Inheritance!. 

(f  1  (1  1  Each  regional  corporation  shall  set 
aside,  and  thereafter  report  on  Its  financial 
records  and  accounts,  the  first  *50,000  It  re- 
ceives from  the  Services  Corporation  as  paid- 
in  capital. 

(2)  (A  I  Each  regional  corporation  may  or- 
ganize under  Alaska  State  law  an  affiliated 
non-profit-membership  corporation,  which 
shall  be  devoted  to  promoting  the  health, 
welfare,  education,  and  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  the  Natives  of  the  region  and 
their  descendants,  and  which  shall  be  au- 
thorized, among  other  purposes,  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  public  works  and  com- 
munity facilities,  to  engage  In  medical,  edu- 
cational, housing,  and  charitable  programs, 
to  make  loans  and  grants  consistent  with  its 
corporate  purposes,  to  foster  Industrial  and 
economic  development,  and  to  distribute 
funds  to  Individual  Natives  and  their  de- 
scendants In  furtherance  of  family  plans 
The  members  of  each  such  affiliated  non- 
profit corporation  shall  be  the  shareholders 
of  the  regional  corporation  which  organizes 
It. 


( B )  Each  regional  corporation  may  distrib- 
ute to  Its  affiliated  nonprofit  corporation  not 
more  than  60  p>er  centum  nor  less  thian  10 
per  centum  of  d)  all  moneys  received  by 
it  which  are  derived  from  payments  under 
section  5  and  (11)  all  Its  other  net  income, 

(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  of  Its  articles  of  Incorporation  to 
the  contrary,  a  nonprofit  corporation  orga- 
nized under  this  paragraph  may  distribute 
to  eligible  Natives  and  their  descendants  In 
furtherance  of  family  plans  not  more  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  moneys  paid  to  It  by  a  re- 
gional corporation  established  under  sub- 
section (b)(1)  hereof. 

(D)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  enforceable  by  the  Commission  or 
the  Services  Corporation. 

(3)  Moneys  which  a  regional  corporation 
receives  from  the  Services  Corporation  pur- 
suant to  section  8(f)  (1)  shall  not  constitute 
Income  to  such  regional  corpc  ration  for  any 
purpose. 

( g  I  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(f),  each  regional  corporation  shall  retain 
t.ie  moneys  paid  to  It  by  the  Services  Cor- 
poration for  carrying  on  the  business  and 
affairs  of  such  regional  corporation. 

(h)  For  a  period  of  twelve  years  after  the 
date  of  Its  formal  organization,  each  regional 
corporation  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  all  amendments  to 
1-.S  articles  of  incorporation  must  be  approved 
by  the  Commission,  and  Its  annual  budget 
snail  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Commission. 

(1)  Each  regional  corporation  shall  have 
and  may  exercise  all  rights  and  powers  vested 
In  a  business  corporation  under  the  laws  of 
the  State.  The  Internal  aflairs  of  such 
corporations  shall  be  governed  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  business 
corporations,  except  to  the  extent  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  except  that — 

( 1 )  amendments  to  the  articles  of  In- 
coipciratlon.  articles  of  merger  or  consolida- 
tion, and  articles  of  dissolution  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  and  certified  copies  there- 
of shall  be  transmitted  to  tlie  State  Com- 
missioner of  Commerce, 

(2)  annual  reports  shall  be  flled  with  the 
Secretary  and,  for  a  period  of  ten  years  after 
formal  organization  of  the  regional  corpora- 
tion, also  with  the  Commission,  and  certified 
copies  thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
S-aie   Commissioner   of    Commerce; 

( 3 )  the  regional  corporation  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  State  law  which  places  a 
burden  or  duty  upon  it  greater  than  is  placed 
upon  any  other  business  corporation,  or  un- 
less the  regional  corporation  so  consents,  to 
any  State  corporate  law  which  is  in  effect 
applicable  only  to  one  or  more  regional 
corporations, 

(J)  (1)  In  addition  to  moneys  received 
pursuant  to  section  8(f)(1)  each  regional 
corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  net  prcxreeds  derived  from  the 
sale,  lease,  permit  development,  use  or  other 
disposition  of  lands,  interests  in  lands,  and 
minerals  located  within  that  region  to  which 
the  Services  Corporation  acquires  a  patent 
under  sections  15ici  and  (d),  19  and  23(m) 
of  this  Act  The  remaining  50  per  centum 
of  such  net  proceeds  shall  be  distributed 
among  ail  the  other  regional  corporations 
ai.d  the  Urban  and  National  Corporations  In 
direct  proportion  to  their  membership  as 
shown  on  the  final  membership  roll 
promulgated  in  accordance  with  subsection 
7(b)(2)  Revenues  derived  from  commercial 
timber  operations  whether  conducted  by  Vil- 
lage corporations,  regional  corporations  or 
the  Services  C-orporatlon  shall  be  di%'lded  and 
shared  on  the  same  basis 

(2)  Moneys  distributed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1  I  hereof  shall  not  constitute  income 
of  the  Services  Corporation,  but  shall  con- 
stitute income  of  the  receiving  regional  cor- 
porations and  the  Urban  and  National  Cor- 
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poratlona  and  shall  be  subject  to  taxation 
on  the  aame  ba«ls  as  like  inoome  Is  taxed 
when  received  by  any  corporation  of  the  same 
legal  character. 

ALASKA    NATIVr    INVtSTMENT    CORPORATION 

Sec.  10.  la)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  ostabUslfcd 
the  Alaalta  Native  Investment  Corporation 
aj  a  buslnesa  for  profit  corporation,  which 
sliall  have  the  powers  and  duties  hereln- 
aiTter  granted.  The  Investment  Corporation 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and,  to  the  extent  conslsteiU  with  subsection 
U),  to  the  Inveetment  Company  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended  (U  U  S.C.  72a.  107f;  15  D.S.C. 
80a-l  to  80a  52  et  seq  ) .  The  Investment 
Corporation  shall  be  a  federally  chartered 
corporation,  but  shall  not  be  an  agency  or 
establishment  ol  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment. 

(2)  The  directors  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  here- 
of shall  serve  as  the  incorporators  and  as 
the  Initial  board  of  directors,  and  shall  take 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  formally 
establish  the  Investment  Corporation,  In- 
cluding the  preparation  of  the  original  arti- 
cles of  Incorporation  In  a  form  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Incor- 
porators shall  file  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion with  the  Secretary  within  six  month.s 
after  their  appointment,  and  the  Investment 
Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  t)e  Incor-  ^ 
porated  and  foTtnally  organized  as  of  the 
date  of  such  fUlng.  The  Incorporators  also 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  In- 
corporation to  the  Commissioner  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  and  to  the  appropriate 
omce  of  the  state  designed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)  hereof  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  la  authorized  and  directed  to  ad- 
vance to  the  lncorp)orators  from  the  Invest- 
ment Corporation's  share  of  moneys  In  the 
Pxind  such  sumj  as  are  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  organization  of  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration. 

(b)(1)  The  management  of  the  Invest- 
ment Corporation  shall  be  vested  In  a  board 
of  directors,  which  shall  consist  of  twelve 
members: 

(A)  Jive  members  of  which  shall  be  ap- 
p>olnted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thU  Act:  Provided,  That  no  more 
than  three  members  of  the  Initial  board 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party; 

(B)  four  members  of  which  shall  be 
elected  by  Alaska  Natives  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  (6)  hereof;  and 

(C)  three  members  of  which  shall  be 
elected  by  the  nine  directors  named  in  sub- 
sections  (b)(1)    I  A)   and   (B)    hereof. 

(2)  Directors  appointed  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  hereof, 
and  directors  elected  pursuant  to  svibsectlon 

(b)(1)(C)  hereof,  shall.  Insofar  as  Is  pos- 
sible, be  persons  who  have  demonstrated 
business  ability  and  who  have  displayed  a 
high  degree  of  expertise  in  national  and  In- 
ternational Investments  or  corporate  enter- 
prise. 

(3)  Members  of  the  board  of  directors 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  six  years  or  until 
their  successors  have  been  elected  and  quali- 
fied: Provided.  That  among  the  directors 
first  appointed  and  elected,  two  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  six  years;  two  for  terms  of  five 
years:  two  for  terms  of  four  years;  two  for 
terms  of  three  years;  two  for  terms  of  two 
years:  and  two  for  terms  of  one  year.  The 
directors  who  .lerve  the  shorter  terms  shall 
be  determined  by  a  drawing  of  lota  con- 
ducted by  the  initial  board,  except  that  the 
member  appointed  by  the  President  to  serve 
as  tiie  initial  Chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  i4)  hereof 
shall  serve  for  a  full  six-year  term  Elections 
for  memberrtilp  on  the  t>oard  of  directors 
shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedurea  set  forth  in  the  article*  of  incor- 
poration or  the  by-laws  of   the  Investment 


Corporation  .\ny  director  elected  to  fill  a 
vacancy  shall  serve  only  for  the  period  of  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  director  whom  he  suc- 
ceeds Upon  the  expiration  of  each  director's 
term  of  office  the  shareholders  of  the  Invest- 
ment Corporation  shall  elect  a  new  director 
to  .serve  a  term  of  six  years,  or  until  re- 
orgaulzauou  of  the  Investment  Corporation 
as  required  In  subsection  (1)   hereof. 

(4)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
sh.all  appoint  one  of  the  members  of  the  ini- 
tial board  of  directors  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  board  The  memlier  appointed  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  for  n  three-year  term. 
Thereafter,  the  l)oarcl  of  directors  shall  elect 
a  Chairn.an  annually  from  among  its  own 
membersnip  The  board  also  may  appoint 
persons  to  fill  vacancies  within  its  member- 
ship, but  such  appointed  directors  shall 
serve  only  until  the  next  regular  election  of 
directors. 

(5)  NotwllhstandlriK  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  articles  of  Incorporation 
to  the  contrary,  the  initial  board  of  directors 
appointed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)(A) 
hereof  shall  exercise  only  the  following  cor- 
porate powers;  (Ai  completion  of  the  orga- 
nisation of  the  Corporation  and  qualifying  It 
to  do  business.  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  adoption  of  a  corporate  .seal,  the  open- 
ing of  bank  accounts,  the  establishment  of  a 

^place  or  places  of  business  and  the  rental  or 
acquisition  of  iieces-sary  offices,  fumlsblngs, 
equipntent  and  supplies  related  thereto,  sub- 
ject to  the  condition  that  no  lease  shall  be 
for  a  period  in  excess  of  one  year;  (B)  ap- 
proval of  amendineiiis  to  the  articles  of  In- 
corporation; (C)  the  appointment  of  officers 
of  the  Corporation,  the  hiring  of  other  em- 
ployees and  the  employment  of  consultants, 
accountants,  and  other  professional  or  finan- 
cial advisers,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
no  contract  of  employment  shall  be  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  one  year;  (D)  the  receipt. 
Investment  and  distribution  of  moneys  from 
the  Fund  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act;  and  (E)  the  expenditure  of  cor- 
porate funds  to  pay  for  or  carry  out  the 
activities   authorized    under    thi.s   paragraph. 

(6)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  articles  of  Incorporation  of  tlie  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  the  Initial  board  of  direc- 
tors shall  organize  and  conduct  an  election 
for  the  foiu'  directors  named  In  subsection 
(b)  (1)  (B)  hereof. 

(c)  The  Investment  Corporation  may  es- 
tablish such  executive  committees  as  are 
ueces-sary  for  the  conduct  of  business  and 
may  have  a  president  and  such  other  officers 
as  may  be  named  and  appointed  by  the 
board,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  tl»e  board  and  serving  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  board.  The  president  and  other  officers  of 
the  Investment  Corporation  may.  but  need 
not.  be  menit)cr3  of  the  board  No  officer  of 
the  Investment  Corporation  shall  receive  any 
salary  from  any  source  other  than  the  In- 
vestment Corporation  during  the  period  of 
his  employment  by  the  Corporation.  The 
executive  committee  or  committees  or  the 
president,  as  determined  by  the  board,  shall 
be  responsible  for  conducting  the  buslnesa 
and  affairs  of  the  Investment  Corporation  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  articles  of  Incorporation,  and  the 
policies  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  shall 
appoint  such  other  employees  as  the  board 
deems  appropriate. 

(d)(I  The  board  of  directors  of  the  In- 
vestment Corporation  shall  contract  with  a 
Business  Management  Qroup  or  groups  to 
manage  and  advise  upoS  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Investment  Corporation,  sub- 
ject to  tlie  terms  of  this  Act  and  the  policies 
established  by  the  board.  The  Buslnesa  Man- 
agement Group  or  groups  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  this  section  and  subsection  (1) 
hereof  shall  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 
Investment  .Advisers  Act  The  Business  Man- 
agement Group  or  groups  may,  If  the  board 
of  directors  so  decides,  have  a  power  of  at- 


torney for  the  sale,  purcha.se.  exchange,  and 
transfer  of  securities  of  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration. The  terms  of  the  original  contract 
between  the  Investment  Corporation  and  the 
Business  Management  Group  or  groups  shall 
be  no  longer  than  a  renewable  term  of  one 
year,  and  the  contract  shall  be  subject  to 
review  and  comment  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  ComnUsslon  as  provided  In  sub- 
section  ( 1 1   hereof. 

(2)  At  the  end  of  any  year  or  upon  can- 
cellation of  a  contract  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration may  : 

(Ai  award  new  coi: tracts  to  the  Business 
Management  Group  or  groups; 

(B)  award  contracts  to  another  Business 
Management  Group  or  groups;  or 

(C)  at  the  end  of  three  years  establish  an 
in-house  management  and  Investment  ca- 
pacity and  staff  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
Investment  Corporation. 

The  Investment  Corporation  through  the 
board  of  directors  and  the  Business  Manage- 
ment Group  or  groups  shall,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  sound  management  practices 
and  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  the 
policies  of  the  board,  train  and  employ  Alaska 
Natives  in  executive,  management,  and  staff 
positions. 

(3)  The  board  of  the  Investment  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Business  Management  Group 
or  groups  shall  manage  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration's assets  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
maximize  the  financial  Interests  of  the  share- 
holders, by  Investing  In  a  balanced  and  diver- 
sified portfolio  of: 

(A)  national  and  International  public  and 
private  securities  ("securities"  as  used  in 
this  section  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
defined  in  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended)  (II  U.S.C.  72a.  107f;  15 
use  80a-l  to  80a-52) ; 

(B)  enterprises  based  In.  or  doing  business 
in  Alaska: 

(C)  enterprises  having  an  impact  on  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  especially  Important  to 
Natives;  and 

(D)  enterprises  wholly  or  partially  owned 
by  Natives. 

Neither  (B) .  (C).  nor  (D)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  as  obliging  or  authorizing 
the  board  of  the  Investment  Corporation  or 
the  Business  Management  Group  to  make 
any  investment  which  does  not  meet  prudent 
Investment  standards  and  which  Is  not  In 
the  best  financial  Interests  of  the  share- 
holders. 

(e)  The  Investment  Corporation  shall  have 
and  may  exercise.  In  addition  to  the  powers 
and  rights  granted  by  this  Act,  all  rights  and 
powers  vested  in  a  buslness-for-proflt  cor- 
poration under  the  laws  of  any  State  which 
the  board  of  directors  designates  In  the  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  as  the  State  whose  law 
Is  to  be  applied  In  resolving  legal  questions 
arising  from  the  corporate  activities  of  the 
Investment  Corporation.  In  addition,  and 
without  limitation  upon  any  of  the  powers 
so  conferred,  the  Investment  Corporation 
may — 

(1)  niake  any  lawful  investments  In  local, 
national,  and  International  business  enter- 
prises and  securities  which  the  board  of  di- 
rectors determines  would  yield  an  acceptable 
return;  and 

(2)  make  loans  and  investments  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  maintain  a  creditor's  protected 
Interest  whlcli  may.  at  the  option  of  the 
board  of  directors,  be  converted  Into  an 
equity  Interest:  Provided,  That,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  no 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  assets  of  the 
Investment  Corp<jratlon  may  at  any  time  be 
Invested   in   venture   capital   situations. 

(fill)  As  soon  as  the  Investment  Corpora- 
tion Is  incorporated  and  formally  organized 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  (2)  hereof, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to 
the  Inveatment  Corporation  all  moneys  de- 
posited In  the  l^jnd  to  which  the  Invest- 
ment Corporation  Is  entitled  np  to  the  date  of 
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such  Inwirporatlon  and  formal  organization, 
logethM-  with  any  accrued  Interest.  There- 
after, on  January  1,  April  1.  July  1,  and  Octo- 
ber 1  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  Investment 
Corporation  or  Ita  successor  additional 
moneys  depcfilted  In  the  Fund  to  which  the 
Investment  Corporation  is  entitled  up  to  the 
date  of  payment,  together  with  any  accrued 
interest.  The  Secretary  of  Uie  Treasury  also 
shall  furnish  to  the  Investment  Corporation 
or  Its  successor  each  month  a  statement 
showing  the  amount  and  source  of  moneys 
on  deposit  in  the  Fund 

(2)  The  board  of  directors  may  retain  out 
of  moneys  paid  to  the  Investment  Corpora- 
tion such  funds  as  are  necessary  for  con- 
tingency funds,  for  the  payment  of  dividends 
and  for  the  administrative  costs  and  the 
buslneos  expenses  of  the  Corporation:  Pro- 
lided  That  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
the  Business  Management  Group  or  groups 
during  any  year  shall  not  exceed  »260.000  or 
not  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  Invested  assets  of  the  Investment  Corpo- 
ration. 

(3)  Tlie  Investment  Corporation  and  the 
Business  Management  Group  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  periodic  audits  by  a  qualified  group 
of  certified  public  accountants  to  t>e  selected 
by  the  board  of  directors.  Such  audits  as 
are  lu  accord  with  standard  business  practice 
shall  t>e  made  at  least  once  a  year 

(g)(1)  The  Investment  Corporation  shall 
Issue  and  have  outstanding  not  more  than 
one  hundred  sharee  of  no  par  common  stock 
for  each  Native. 

(2)  Until  publication  of  the  membership 
roll  in  accordance  with  section  7(b).  the 
stockholders  of  the  Corporation  shall  con- 
sist of  all  Natives  shown  on  the  temporary 
census  roll  prepared  pursuant  to  section  7(a) 
After  publication  of  the  membership  roll  in 
accordance  with  section  7(b)(1)  and  before 
such  roll  becomes  final  in  accordance  with 
section  7(b)  (2) .  the  stockholders  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  consist  of  all  Natives  shown 
on  the  temporary  cen.sus  roll,  except  an  in- 
dividual whose  Inclusion  thereon  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  pending  protest  Stock  held  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  shall  carry  a  right  to 
vote  in  elections  for  the  board  of  directors 
and  on  such  other  questions  as  properly  may 
be  presented  to  stockholders,  and  the  right 
to  file  a  stockholder's  derivative  suit,  but 
shall  not  vest  In  the  holder  any  right  to  div- 
idends or  other  distributions  from  the  Cor- 
poration, except  as  provided  In  siibsectlon 
(h)  hereof. 

(3)  Upon  promulgation  of  the  final  mem- 
bership roll  in  accordance  with  section  7(t)) 
(2).  all  stock  issued  pursuant  to  section  10 
(g)  (2)  shall  be  deemed  canceled,  new  shares 
shall  be  isstied  and  thereafter  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Corporation  shall  consist  of  all 
Natives  shcrwn  on  the  final  membership  roll 
Stock  held  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
carry  a  right  to  vote  in  elections  for  the  board 
of  directors  and  on  such  other  questions  as 
properly  may  be  presented  to  stockholders, 
shall  permit  the  holder  to  receive  dividends 
or  other  distributions  from  the  Corporation. 
and  shall  vest  in  the  holder  all  rights  of  a 
stockholder  In  a  business  corporation  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  State  designated 
pursuant  to  subsection    (e)    of  this  section. 

(4)  Upon  the  death  of  any  stockholder 
holding  stock  in  the  Corporation  ptu'suant 
to  section  10(g)  (2)  or  (3) .  ownership  of  such 
stock  shall  l>e  transferred  to  natural  persons 
In  accordance  uith  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment or  \inder  the  laws  of  Inteetacy:  Pro- 
vided. That  stich  stock  shall  carry  voting 
rights  only  If  the  holder  thereof  through  In- 
heritance also  IR  a  Native-  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  In  the  event  the  deceased  stock- 
holder falls  to  dlspoee  of  his  stock  In  the 
Corporation  by  will  and  has  no  helra  under 
the  laws  of  Intestacy,  such  stock  shall  escheat 
to  the  CorjKjratlon. 

(8)  (A)    In  the  event  that  a  Native  under 


the  age  of  eighteen  shall  bacome  entitled  to 
shares  of  stock  In  the  Investment  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  section  10(g),  such  sliares 
shall  be  Issued  to  that  member  of  such  Na- 
tive's family  who  Is  highest  in  the  order  of 
priority  set  forth  In  section  10(g)  (5)  (B)  who 
shall  agree,  within  thirty  days  of  his  receipt 
of  notice  of  eligibility,  to  accept  such  shares 
as  ctistodlan  for  such  Native.  If  a  person  des- 
lgnate<'  as  cvistodian  or  successor  custodian 
under  this  section  dies,  realgnf.  Is  removed, 
or  becomes  legally  incapacitated  before  such 
Native  attains  the  age  of  eighteen,  there  shall 
be  designated  «is  successor  custodian  that 
membr-  of  such  Natives  family  who  is  next 
highest  in  the  order  of  priority  set  forth  in 
section  10(g)  (5)  (B)  who  shall  agree,  within 
thirty  days  of  his  receipt  of  notice  of  eligi- 
bility, to  accept  such  shares  as  successor  cus- 
todian for  such  Native.  In  the  event  that  no 
meml)er  of  the  Native's  family  accepts  such 
shares  as  custodian  (or  successor  custodian) 
pursuant  to  this  section,  such  shares  shall  be 
held  by  the  Secretary  as  custodian  for  such 
Native. 

(B)  The  order  of  priority  in  which  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  a  Native  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  shares 
of  stock  in  such  business  corporation  as  cus- 
todian for  such  Native  Is  the  following: 

(1 1    the  father, 

(II)  the  mother; 

(III)  a  brother; 
(Iv)    a  sister; 

( V )    an  uncle; 

I  vU    an  aunt; 

( vil )  a  grandparent 
If  more  than  one  Individual  shall  occupy  any 
of  the  foregoing  priority  categories,  the  in- 
dividuals within  such  category  shall  have 
priority  In  accordance  with  date  of  birth, 
with  the  Individual  having  the  earliest  date 
of  birth  being  assigned  the  highest  priority 

(C)  The  custodian  or  successor  custodian 
f.^r  a  Native  under  the  age  of  eighteen  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (5)  (A)  here- 
of shall  have  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
and  l>e  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
applicable  to,  custodians  under  the  Aiaska 
Gifts  of  Securities  to  Minors  Act  (Alaska 
Stat  .A.nn.  J  45  60.010  et  seq  ),  or  correspond- 
ing provisions  of  subsequent  law,  except 
where  Inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection. 

I  6)  Tl:ie  stock  issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion and  the  right  to  any  dlvidend.s  paid  pur- 
suant to  section  10(h)  may  not  be  sold, 
pledged,  subjected  to  a  lien  or  Judgment 
execution,  assigned  In  present  or  future,  or 
otherwise  alienated.  Any  person  who  know- 
ingly seeks  to  acquire  from  a  Native  such 
str>ck  in  violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  »6,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months, 
or  both. 

1 7)  Contemporaneous  with  any  Issuance  of 
stock  pursuant  to  this  Act,  each  stockholder 
shall  receive  a  report  which  shall  contain  the 
type  of  information  similar  to  that  normally 
contained  In  a  prospectus  of  a  corporation 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  Such  additional  In- 
formation shall  be  Included  as  the  board  of 
directors  may  require. 

(h)(1)  Commencing  no  later  than  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  Its  incorporation. 
the  Investment  Corporation  shall  pay  to  Its 
shareholders  a  quarterly  dividend.  Regardless 
of  the  current  or  cumulative  earnings  on 
the  Investments  of  the  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, the  total  cash  dividends  paid  In  any 
quarter  shall  not  be  less  than  »1.000,000  for 
the  first  five  fiscal  years  after  enactment  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  however,  That  dividend 
payments  prior  to  the  first  distribution  of 
stock  shall  be  made  only  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  fg)  hereof 

(2)  The  Investment  Corporation  shall  pay 
out  in  dividends  to   holders  of  stock   Issued 


pur;>uant  to  section  10(b)  (2)  no  more  than 
80  per  centum  of  the  moucys  available  in  any 
quarter  for  payment  of  dividends.  ITie  In- 
vestment Corporation  shall  retain  in  a  re- 
serve account  su^ient  moneys  to  pay  divi- 
dends, plus  interest  at  4  per  centum,  to  per- 
sons not  listed  on  the  '.^mporary  census  roll 
whc  are  later  determined  Uj  be  eligible  for 
benefits  under  this  Act  and  enroUmeni  on 
the  final  membership  roil 

(S)  The  Invesijneni  Corporation  may  with- 
hold any  dividends  due  to  a  person  eligible 
to  receive  stock  pursuant  to  section  10(g)  (2) 
whcse  eligibility  for  inclusion  on  the  final 
membersliip  roll  is  subject  to  a  pending  pro- 
test or  is  subject  to  substantial  doubt,  tintil 
such  time  ai>  'Uie  stockholder's  eliglbliuy  for 
benefits  under  this  Act  has  been  determined. 
Any  stockholder  who  receives  dividends  and 
whc  is  later  de'i^ermined  to  be  ineligible  for 
enroilment  on  tlie  fi.nai  membership  roll  shall 
repay  the  amount  of  'Uiose  dividends,  pltts 
Interest  at  4  per  centum  to  tbe  Investment 
Coraoratlon. 

;i)  (1)  The  provisions  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  August  22.  1940  (54  Stat. 
789  ,  as  amended;  the  Investment  Advlsert 
Act  of  August  22,  1940  (54  Sl-at.  847).  as 
amended,  tlie  Securities  Act  of  May  27.  1933 
<48  Stat.  74) ,  as  amended,  and  the  Securities 
Exc.iange  Act  of  June  6,  1934  (48  Stat  881). 
as  amended,  relating  to  public  disclosure,  re- 
porting.  and  protection  of  the  interests  of 
stockholders  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent 
With  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  applicable  to 
the  activities  of  the  Investment  Corporation 
for  a  periiju  of  twelve  full  fiscal  years  after 
Uie  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  Ttie  Investment  Corporation  and  its 
duly  authorized  representatives  may,  by  ap- 
plication to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commlssicn.  In  accord  with  the  procedures 
of  section  6(c)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940,  request  appropriate  waivers  and 
exemptions  from  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts  referred  to  In  subsection  1 1  )  hereof  if 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  or  to  avoid  hardship  This  provision  shall 
apply  only  to  the  Investment  C-orporatlon 
and  only  during  1X.E  period  of  existence  as  a 
federally  chartered  (xjrporatlon  under  this 
Act 

(3)  The  Sectirltles  and  Exchange  Comnus- 
slon  is  authorized,  should  It  prove  necessary 
to  provide  business  certainly,  to  prepare  rules 
and  regulatloiis  which  Identify  those  provi- 
sions of  applicable  law  or  existing  regulations 
of  the  securities  law  which,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act  may 
be  applied  to  the  Investment  Corporation. 
Rules  and  regulations  prepared  pursuant  to 
tills  Bul)sect!on  may  t>e  waived  or  exemptions 
made  thereto  in  accord  with  subsection  (2) 
hereof  Such  rules  shall  tie  prepared  and  is- 
sued according  to  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  only 
as  rules  Issued  in  such  manner  are  normally 
reviewed. 

(.)  The  Directors  shall  annually  prepare 
anC  cause  to  be  deposited  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Conimisslon  a  report  or  reports 
which  shall  include  Information  and  data  re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  and  such  addl- 
tloriaj  Information  and  reports  a£  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  and  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  may  require. 
Copies  of  the  report  or  reports  herein  re- 
quired shall  be  made  available  for  public  in- 
spection at  the  chief  offices  of  the  Invest- 
ment Corporation  and  a  summary  shall  be 
furnished  upon  request  to  any  shareholder 
of  the  Investment  Corporation.  The  report 
herein  required  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and 
not  in  lieu  of.  any  other  report  or  disclosure 
required  by  law 

(X)  The  Internal  affairs  of  the  Investment 
Corporation  shall  be  governed  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  state  designated  by  the 
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board  of  directors  pursxiant  to  sxibeectlon  (e) 
hereof,  escept  to  the  extent  inconalatent  with 
the  provlalons  of  this  Act,  and  except  that — 

( 1 )  unendments  to  the  articles  of  Incor- 
fKJratlon  and  annvial  report*  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commla- 
sion  and  certified  copies  thereof  shall  be 
traivamltted  to  the  appropriate  ofBce  of  the 
state  referred  to  In  subsection  (e)  hereof; 
a::d 

(2)  the  Investment  Corporation  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  state  law  which  places  a 
burden  or  duty  upon  It  greater  than  L5  placed 
upon  any  other  similar  corporation,  or.  un- 
less the  Corporation  so  consents,  to  any  state 
corporate  law  which  Is  In  effect  applicable 
only  to  the   Investment   Corporation. 

(IMD  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  full  fiscal 
year  comtnenclng  with  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  this  Act  becomes  effective,  by  opera- 
tion of  law  all  of  the  assets  of  the  Invest- 
ment Corporation  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
all  of  Its  liabilities  assumed  by  a  new  business 
fur  profit  corporation  (  hereinafter  called  the 
Successor  Corporation)  established  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  and  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration shall  terminate 

(2>  During  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
date  specified  In  section  lOiIi  d).  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Investment  Corporation  shall 
draft  the  articles  of  Incorporation  for  the 
Successor  Corporation,  appoint  Incorporators, 
and  take  fill  other  steps  necessary  to  create 
the  Successor  Corporation  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  selected  by  the  directors  The  Suc- 
cessor Corporation  will  not  be  an  agency  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
not  be  governed  hy  the  terms  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept as  follows: 

(A)  payments  from  the  Fund  to  the  In- 
veetment  Corporation  provided  In  section 
Sifi; 

fB)  limitations  on  dl.spoBltlon  of  shares 
within  twenty  years  of  Inrorporwtlon  of  the 
Investment  Corporation  In  section  10(g) ; 
and 

((■)  merger  of  the  Services  Corporation 
with  the  Successor  Corporation  to  the  In- 
vestment Corporation  as  allowed  pursuant  to 
stibsectlon  8(h> . 

i3i  The  stock  In  the  Investment  Corpora- 
tion Issued  pursuant  to  section  lOi  g  1(3)  shall 
be  deemed  canceled  on  the  date  specified  In 
section  10(1)  (It.  and  shares  of  stock  In  the 
Successor  Corporation  .shall  be  Issued  In  re- 
placement to  all  stotlcholclerH  In  tJ"ie  Invest- 
ment Corporation  c.n  that  date 

1 4 1  The  8ucce.ssor  Corporation  shall  also 
Issue  shares  of  stock  to  the  Foundation  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  ,'iectlon  26  In  such 
number  that  the  Foundation  shall  hold  10 
per  centum  of  stock  issued  and  outstanding 
under  this  section. 

NATIVE     VIILACJE     CORPr.RATlONS 

Btc.  11.  (aj  The  Native  members  of  each 
Native  Village  entitled  to  receive  lands  and 
benefits  under  this  Act  shall  organize  as  a 
nonprofit  membership  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  the  Slate  before  the  Village  Cor- 
poration may  receive  patent  to  lauds  or  ben- 
efits under  this  Act  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided The  Initial  articles  "f  Incorporation 
for  each  Village  Corporation  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Services  Corporation. 
Amendments  to  the  articles  of  Incorporation 
and  the  annual  budget  of  the  Village  Cor- 
porations shall,  for  a  p«»rlod  of  five  years,  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion. The  Services  Corporation  shall  assLat 
and  advise  Native  Villages  In  the  preparation 
of  articles  of  Incorporation  and  other  docu- 
ments necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection 

(b)  Native  Villages  which  are  qualified 
under  Alaska  State  law  to  organize  as  Mu- 
nicipal Corporations  are  encouraged  to  do 
so  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs.  In  Native  Villages  which  do  not 
meet  the  p<-)pulatlon  and  other  requlremeivta 
of  the  State  to  organize  as  Municipal  Corpo- 
ratlons,  and  only  for  so  long  as  they  do  not 


me«t  these  requirements,  the  Village  Cor- 
porations required  to  be  established  p\ir- 
suant  to  this  section  shall  be  conald«r«d  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  th«  Stat«  solely  for  th« 
purp>o0e  of  being  eligible  for  grants,  loans, 
and  contracts  for  planning,  hovudng  assist- 
ance, economic  development,  public  works, 
construction,  and  other  programs  under  Fed- 
eral law  which  win  a«slst  Natives  and  Native 
Villages 

(c)  Bach  Village  Corporation  shall  have 
five  .noorporators  The  Incorporators  shall 
be  the  Village  Land  Selection  Committee  as 
elected  by  the  Native  Village  members  pur- 
suant to  subsection  14 ic)  of  this  Act.  After 
promulgation  of  the  final  membership  roll 
In  accordance  with  subsection  7(b)  1 2).  the 
board  of  directors  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Natives  shown  on  the  final  memt>ershlp  roU 
In  accordance  with  the  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion and  the  bylaws  of  the  Village  Corpora- 
tion 

(d)  Each  Village  C-ofrporatlon  ahall  be  de- 
voted to  promoting  the  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cation, and  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  lt»  members  and  their  descendants,  and 
shall  be  authorized  by  Its  artlcleo  of  incor- 
poration, among  other  purposes,  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  public  works 
and  community  facilities,  to  engage  In  medi- 
cal, educational,  housing,  and  charitable 
programs,  to  make  loans  and  grants  consist- 
ent with  Its  cxjrporate  purposes,  to  foster  In- 
dustrial and  econijinlc  developmonl,  to  lease, 
sell,  and  manage  real  property  and  to  distrib- 
ute riiiid-i  to  it.s  members  and  their  de- 
scendants Ir.  furtherance  of  family  plana. 

(e)  Tlie  Services  C<jrporation  shall  not 
distribute  more  than  the  reasonable  sums 
required  fi>r  planning  and  atlmlnlstratlve 
purposes  and  to  deal  with  any  pressing 
health  aikd  social  problenxs  to  a  Village  Cor- 
poration until  the  Village  Corporation  has 
developed  an  initial  program  for  the  man- 
agement, investment,  and  expenditure  of 
such  funds,  and  such  pro^^ram  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Services  Corporatlnn ;  Ptu- 
vided.  That  a  failure  or  refusal  of  the  Serv- 
ices Corporation  to  approve  a  Village  pro- 
gram within  ninety  days  after  Its  receipt 
may  be  appealed  to  the  Conxnilsslon.  and  the 
Commissions  decision  thereon  shall,  with- 
out regard  to  subsection  6(J).  be  final  After 
approval  of  its  Initial  program,  each  Village 
Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  dl-strlbutlons 
from  the  Services  Corporation  in  accordance 
with  this  Act.  The  Services  Corp<jratlun  may 
Inves;  for  the  benefit  of  a  Village  Corpora- 
tion all  moneys,  withheld  under  this  para- 
graph until  the  Village  program  is  approved. 

(fl  The  articles  of  incorporation  for  each 
Village  Corporation  shall  Include  the  follow- 
ing provisions — 

( 1 )  all  persons  ahown  as  members  of  the 
Native  Village  on  the  final  membership  roll 
prepared  In  accordance  with  section  7(b)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  membership  in 
the  Village  Corporation; 

(2)  for  a  period  of  at  least  twenty  years 
after  the  efTectlve  date  of  this  Act,  member- 
ship in  a  Village  Corporation  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  Natives  and  their  descendants 

(g)  (  1)  In  any  Native  Village  which  l.s  now 
organized  or  which  becomes  organized  as  a 
Munlrlpal  Corporation  under  State  law 
within  five  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  the  Municipal  Corporation  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  title  to  the  surface  estate 
of  the  land  on  which  the  village  is  located 
and  as  much  additional  land  aa  Is  necessary 
for  commtinlty  expansion  Prior  to  the  tran.s- 
fer  of  lands  from  a  Village  Corporation  to  a 
Municipal  Corporation,  lands  shall  be 
granted  to  occupants  pursuant  to  section 
15(b)(2)  (A).  (B).  and  (D)  and  section  23 
(m)(2)(B)  (II.  (ill  and  dv)  The  average 
limitations  in  section  lStbj(2)(C)  and  sec- 
tion 23(m)  (2)  (B)  (ill)  shall  apply  to  the 
transfer 

(21  In  addition  to  the  land  grants  referred 
to  in  subsection  (1)  hereof.  Village  Corpora- 


tions shall  also  grant  to  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions or,  where  appropriate,  to  the  State, 
title  to  existing  rights-of-way  necessary  for 
public  use,  airport  sites,  and  such  other  In- 
tereota  In  land  as  are  reasonably  necessary 
for  public  use  and  benefit:  Prortded.  That 
this  subsection  does  not  require  the  creation 
of  floating  easements  or  right-of-way  unless 
the  Village  Corporation  decides  to  grant  such 
rights-of-way  for  future  use  and  expansion. 
(3)  The  Alaska  Native  Commission  shall 
settle  any  disputes  with  respect  to  the  land 
transfers  required  under  subsections  (1)  and 
(2 1  hereof  and  the  Commission's  decl.slon 
shall,  without  regard  td  subsection  6iJ).  be 
final. 

TjaBAN    AND    NATIONAL    Cc:)RPOaATIONS 

Sec.  12  (aMl)  There  shall  be  established 
two  nonprofit,  membership  corporations  as 
follows : 

(A)  Alaska  Native  Urban  Corporation,  and 

(B)  Alaska    Native    National    Corporation. 

(2)  The  Urban  Corporation  shall  be  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Alaska  The  Na- 
tive's listed  on  the  temporary  census  roll  un- 
der section  7(a)(1)  who  are  listed  as  resi- 
dents in  Alaska  but  not  as  members  of  any 
Native  Village  shall  be  Its  temporary  mem- 
bers and  the  Natives  listed  as  members  of 
the  Urban  Alaska  Native  roll  under  subsec- 
tion 7(d)  of  this  Act  shall  be  its  permanent 
members. 

(3)  The  National  Corporation  shall  be  In- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  any  State  other 
than  Alaska  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  the  most  appropriate.  The  Natives  listed 
on  the  temporary  census  roll  under  section 
7(a)  (1|  who  are  listed  as  not  resident  in 
Alaska  and  not  members  of  any  Native  Vil- 
lage shall  be  Its  temporary  members,  and  the 
Natlve-s  listed  as  members  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive National  roll  under  subsection  7(e)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  its  permanent  members 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  efTectlve  date  of  this  Act.  appoint 
five  Incorporators  fur  each  of  the  corpora- 
tions established  under  this  section  and 
shall  select  as  such  Incorporators  persons 
whom  the  Secretary  deems  to  be  knowledge- 
able In  the  needs  of.  and  benefits  desired  by, 
the  respective  members  of  each  corporation. 
The  Incorporators  of  each  corporation  shall, 
within  sixty  da.vs  after  their  appointment, 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  articles 
of  Incorporation  and  bylaws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  respective  corporations  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
When  the  articles  of  Incorporation  and  by- 
laws of  either  of  such  corporations  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  or  If  they  shall  not 
have  been  disapproved  by  the  Secretary 
within  thirty  days  after  they  have  been  re- 
ceived, the  articles  of  Incorporation  shall  be 
filed  with  appropriate  authorities  in  the  state 
of  Incorporation  and  all  other  actions  neces- 
sary to  establish  corporate  existence  shall 
be  performed 

(6i  'Ilie  Urban  and  National  Corporations 
shall  be  managed  bv  their  respective  boards 
of  directors,  each  of  which  boards  shall  be 
comprised  of  not  leas  than   five  members 

(A)  The  incorporators  shall  constitute  the 
Initial  board  of  directors  to  hold  office  until 
their  succe8.sors  are  elected.  They  may  engage 
such  legal  counsel,  advisers  and  employees 
and  perform  such  further  acts  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  Any  contract  or  other  obligation  of  the 
corporation  existing  upon  the  date  of  the 
first  election  of  directors  shall  be  terminable 
at  will  by  the  corporation  at  any  lime  within 
ninety  days  thereafter 

(B)  All  directors  other  than  the  lnlU»l 
board  of  directors  shall  be  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  respective  corporations  who 
are  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time 
of  voting.  The  first  election  shall  be  held 
within  four  months  following 

( 1 )  completion  of  the  temporary  census 
roll  tinder  subsection  7(a)    of  this  Act,  or 
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(11)  comniencement  of  the  existence  of  the 
corporation  under  the  laws  of  Its  state  of 
incorporation,  whichever  occurs  later. 

(6)  The  articles  of  incorporation  *nd  the 
bylaws  of  the  Urban  Corporation  and  the 
National  Corporation  may  be  amended  from 
time  to  time.  Such  amendments  made  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  Services  Corporation 

(7 1  The  Urban  Corporation  and  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  shall  manage  and  lise  tlie 
fund*  distributed  to  them  In  accordance  with 
this  Act  to  serve  the  needs  of  their  members 
and  members'  descendants.  They  shall  have 
all  of  the  powers  granted  to  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations under  the  laws  of  their  respective 
states  of  incorporation,  except  as  such  powers 
may  be  limited  by  their  articles  of  Incorpo- 
ration and  bylaws;  and  they  shall  carry  out 
actlvUles,  either  directly  or  through  other 
instrumentalities,  directed  toward  promoting 
the  health,  welfare,  education,  and  cultural, 
social  and  economic  development  of  their 
members  and  members'  descendants 

(8)  Ttie  National  Corporation  shall  main- 
tain an  ot^ct  or  offices  In  its  state  of  Incorpo- 
ration and  In  such  other  location  or  locations 
as  will  best  serve  the  needs  of  its  members. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sut>sectlon  11(e)  of 
this  Act  relating  to  the  distribution,  with- 
holding, and  investment  of  sums  to.  and  for 
the  benefit  of.  Village  Corporations  shall 
apply  also  with  regard  to  sums  received  by 
the  Services  Corporation  for  distribution  to 
the  Urban  and  National  Corporations. 

(c)  The  Urban  and  National  Corporatloi^ 
shall  be  entitled  In  proportion  of  their  mem- 
berships to  the  total  final  membership  roll 
to  receive  distributions  from  the  Services 
Corporation  on  the  .same  basils  as  Village 
Corporations.  Including,  prior  to  completion 
of  the  final  membership  roll,  advances  for 
organizational,  planning,  and  administrative 
purposes  and  to  deal  with  premising  health 
and  social  problems 

(d)  The  Urban  Corporation  and  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
share.  In  proportion  of  their  respective  mem- 
berships to  the  total  final  membership  roll. 
of  the  funds,  retained  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 8(g),  for  administrative  expenses  and 
for  contingency  purposes. 

(e)  The  Urban  Corporation  and  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  shall  be  considered  public 
Instrumentalities  eligible  for  grants,  loans, 
and  contracts  for  planning  housing  assist- 
ance, economic  development  and  other  pro- 
grams under  Federal  law  which  will  assist 
their  members  and  members'  descendant-s 

(f)  Upon  termination  of  the  Services  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  subsection  8(h)  the 
limitations  established  and  the  powers 
granted  under  this  Act  for  each  of  the  cor- 
porations established  under  this  section  12 
shall  terminate,  and  by  vote  of  not  less  than 
a  majority  of  Its  members  casting  votes  in 
accordance  with  Its  articles  of  Incorporation 
and  bylaws,  the  members  of  the  Urban  and 
National  Corporations  shall  elect  to  reincor- 
porate either  as  a  nonprofit  corporation  or  a 
business  corporation  for  profit,  or  to  merge 
or  consolidate  with  other  corporations  or 
otherwise  reorganize  or  liquidate  as  the  mem- 
bers deem  appropriate.  If  either  such  cor- 
poration falls  for  any  reason  to  make  such 
election  and  carry  It  Into  effect  within  one 
year  after  the  Services  Corporation  shall  have 
gone  out  of  existence.  It  shall  be  dissolved 
and  liquidated  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Its  articles  of  Incorporation  and  by- 
laws and  applicable  State  law. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  PtJBLIC  LANDS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Public  Land  Order  Numbered 
4582.  34  Federal  Register  1026,  as  amended. 
Is  hereby  revoked. 

(b)(1)(A)  There  are  hereby  withdrawn, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  from  selection 
by  the  State  under  the  Statehood  Act  (72 
Stat.  341,  77  Stat.  233)  and  from  all  other 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land 


laws.  Including  the  mining  and  mineral  leas- 
ing laws,  (1)  all  public  lands  in  each  town- 
ship, which  enolosee  all  or  part  of  any  Native 
Village  listed  In  subsection   (c)   hereof,  plus 

(2)  all  public  lands  in  each  township  which 
is  contiguous  to  or  corners  upon  the  town- 
ships withdrawn  under  clause  (1)  hereof 
except  lands  w  ithdrawn  or  otherwise  reserved 
for  national  defense  purposes  other  than 
Naval   Petroleum   Reserve   Numbered  4,  plus 

(3)  all  public  lands  In  each  township  which 
Is  contiguous  to  or  corners  upon  the  town- 
ships withdrawn  under  clause  (2)  hereof,  or 
which  would  have  been  withdrawn  if  not  for 
the  limitation  contained  therein,  except 
lands  withdrawn  or  otherwise  reserved  for 
national  defense  purposes  other  than  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4  as  shown 
on  current  plate  of  survey  or  protraction  dla- 
Kranis  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
or  protraction  diagrams  of  the  Stale  where 
protraction  diagranvs  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management   are   not  available. 

(Bi  There  are  hereby  withdrawn,  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights,  from  further  selec- 
tion, tentative  approval  or  patent  by  the  State 
under  the  Statehood  Act  (72  Stat  341,  77 
Stat.  223  I  and  from  all  other  forms  of  appro- 
priation under  the  public  land  laws,  includ- 
ing the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws.  (1) 
all  public  lands  and  also  all  lands  which  have 
been  selected  and  tentatively  approved  for 
patent  to  the  State  under  the  Statehood  Act. 
but  which  have  not  bee.i  patented  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in  each  town- 
ship which  encloses  all  or  part  of  the  follow- 
ing Native  Villages: 

Dot  Lake. 

English  Bay. 

Klukwai, 

Manley  Hot  Springs. 

Mlnto 

NUiUchlk. 

Port  Oraham. 

Seldovla. 

Tanacross. 

Ekiutna. 

Lake  Mlnchtimlna. 

Mentasta  Lake, 

Nenana. 

Ouzlnkle. 

Port  Lions. 

South  Naknek. 
plus  (2 1  all  public  lands  and  also  all  lands 
which  have  been  selected  and  tentatively  ap- 
proved for  patent  to  the  State  under  the 
Statehood  Act,  but  which  have  not  been 
patented  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  in  each  t<:>wnsh!p  which  Is  contlguoxis  to 
or  corners  upon  the  townships  In  which  such 
Native  Villages  are  located,  except  lands 
wllhdraAn  or  otherwise  reserved  for  defense 
purposes  other  than  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Numbered  4,  as  shown  on  current  plats  of 
survey  or  protraction  diagrams  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  or  protraction  dia- 
grams of  the  State  where  protraction  dia- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
are  not   available. 

i2i  At  the  time  any  Native  Village  not 
listed  in  section  13 (c)  Is  approved  for  bene- 
fits under  this  Act  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  section  13(e),  there  shall  be  with- 
drawn, subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  from 
selection  by  the  State  under  the  Statehood 
Act  and  from  all  other  forms  of  appropria- 
tion under  the  public  land  laws,  including 
the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  all 
public  lands  in  each  township  which  encloses 
all  or  part  of  the  Native  Village,  plus  all 
public  lands  In  each  township  which  is 
contiguous  to  or  corners  upon  the  township 
In  which  the  Native  Village  Is  located,  plus 
all  public  lands  In  each  township  which  Is 
contiguous  to  or  corners  upon  the  township 
In  which  the  Native  Village  Is  located,  ex- 
cept lands  excepted  from  wlthiirawal  under 
section  13 lb)  (1). 

(3)  (A)  In  the  event  that  any  NaUve  Vil- 
lage referred  to  in  subsections  (b)  (li  and 
(3)  hereof  Is  so  located  that  less  than  twenty- 


five  townships  of  lands  are  available  for  with- 
drawal as  therein  provided,  there  shaii  be 
withdrawn,  subject  to  valid  and  ezisttng 
rights,  fronk  selection  by  the  State  under  the 
Statehood  Act  and  from  all  other  forms  of 
appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws, 
inc.uding  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing 
laws  from  among  the  available  public  lands, 
except  lands  excepted  from  withdrawal  un- 
der section  13(b)  (1(,  in  order  of  iheir  prox- 
imity to  the  center  of  the  village,  as  much 
lau  j  of  at  least  an  equal  character  and  value 
US  -.he  land  upon  which  such  Village  is  lo- 
cated as  may  be  necessary  for  a  withdrawal 
of  an  acreage  equivalent  to  twenty-five  town- 
ships of  public  lands  for  such  Native  Village 

(B)  The  land  exchange  authority  grar.ted 
pursuant  to  section  16ia)  of  this  Act  may 
be  exercised  to  make  land  exchanges  with 
the  State  or  other  parties  for  the  purpose  of 
making  lands  In  the  townships  on  which 
villages  referred  to  In  subsection  (bl(3uAi 
hereof  are  located,  or  In  the  contiguous  and 
cornering  townships,  available  for  selection  : 
PTOvided.  That  the  Secretary  shaU  classify 
those  public  lands  suitable  for  exchange  un- 
der this  section  before  any  exchanges  are 
made. 

(;)  The  followlnie  Native  villages  are  quali- 
fied for  land  withdrawals  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  (1)   hereof: 

NAME    AND    PLACT    AND    arClON 

Akiachak.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
Akiak.  Southwest  Coaetal  Lowland. 
Akutan.   Aleutian 

Aiakanuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowlsnd. 
Aleknagik.  Bristol  Bay. 
Alatna,  Kcyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 
AUakaket   Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 
Ambler   Bering  Strait. 
Anatuvuk  Pass    Arctic  Slope 
Andreafsey.  Southwest  Coasta;  Lowland. 
Anlak.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Ahvlk.  Yoyukuk-Lower  Yukon 
Arctic  Village.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 
Atka    Aleut  lan. 
Atkasook.  Arctic  Slope 
Almautluak 
Biirrow.  Arctic  Sloi>e. 
Beaver.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 
Belkofsky,  Aleutian. 
Bethel.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Bill  Moore's,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowlai:^ 
Biorka.  Aleutian 

Birch  Creek.  Upp>er  Yukon-Porcupine. 
B.-evlg  Mission   Bering  Strait. 
Buckland,  Bennp  Strait, 
Candle,  Bering  Strait. 
Cmtweil,  Cook  Inlet. 

Canyon  Village,  Upper  Yukon-Porcaplne    . 
ChtJkyitBlk,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 
Chanllut,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Chefornak,  Southwest  Ckiastal  Lowland 
Chevak.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Chlgnlk.  Kodlak 
Chlgnlk  Lagoon,  Kodlak. 
Chlgnlk  Lake.  Kodiak. 
Chlstochlna.  Copper  River. 
ChJtlna. 

Chukwuktollgamute.  Southwest  Coastal 
Lowland. 

Crcle,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Cark  s  Point,  Bristol  Bay, 

Ojpper  Center,  Copper  River. 

Crooked  Creek.  Upper  K'jskokwUn. 

Deerlng,  Bering  Strait. 

Dillingham.  Bristol  Bay 

Eagle.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Dot  Lake.  Tanana. 

Eek.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Egeglk.  Bristol  Bay 

Ekiutna.  Cook  Inlet. 

Ekwok,  Bristol  Bay. 

Elm,  Bering  Strait. 

Emxnonak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland, 

English  Bay.  Cook  Inlet. 

False  Pass.  Aleutian. 

Fort  Yukon,  Upper  Yukon -Porcuplike. 

Gakona,  Copper  River. 

Galena,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 
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Oambell,  Bering  Sea 

Georgetown,  Upper  Ku»kokwJm. 

Oolovtn.  Bering  Strait. 

Ooodnew*  Bay,  Southwest  Coa«t«Ll  Lowland. 

Oraytlng.  Koyukuk-Low«r  Tukon. 

Gulfauia,  Copper  River 

Hamilton.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Holy  Cross.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 

H(x>per  Bay.  Southwest  Coa^ital  L>owland. 

Hughes,    Koyukuk -Lower    Tukon. 

Huslla,    Koyukuk-Lower    Yukon. 

Igluglg.  Bristol  Bay. 

lUamna.  Cook  Inlet. 

InaUk.  Bering  Strait. 

Ivanof  Bay.  Aleutian. 

KaktOTlk,  Arctic  Slope 

K&lakag.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

K&ltag.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Karluk.  Kodlak 

Kaslgluk,  Southwest  Coastal  l/owland. 

Klana.  Bering  Strait 

King  Cove.  Aleutian. 

Klpnuk,  Son.itheaat  Coastal  Lowland. 

Klvallns,  Bering  Strait. 

Kobuk.  Bering  Strait 

KoUganek.  Bristol  Bay. 

Koghanok.  Bristol  Bay 

Konglg^anak.    Southwest    Coastal    Lrrwland 

KotUk.  Southwest  Ooaatal   Lowland 

Kotaebe.  Bering  Strait. 

Koyuk.  Bering  Strait. 

Koyukuk.   Koyukuk-Lower   Yvikon. 

Kwethluk,  Southweet  Coastal  Lowland 

KwlgUlingok.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

ttarsen  Bay.  Kodlak 

Levelock.  Bristol  Bay 

Lome  Village.  Upper  Kuskokwttn 

Lower  Kalakag.  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land 

MrOrath.  Upper  Kuskokwim 

Makok,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Iilanokata,k,  Bristol  Bay 

Marshall,  Southwest  C<5a8tal  Lowland. 

Mary's  Igloo,  Bering  Strait 

Medfra.  Upper  Kuskokwim 

Mekoryvik,  Sotithwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Mentasta  Lake.  Copper  River 

Mlnchumlna  Lake.  Upper  Kuskokwim 

Mlnto.  Tan&na 

Mountain  Village.  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land 

Nabeena  Village.  Tanana 

Naknek,  Bristol  Bay 

Napalmute.  Upper  Kuskokwim 

Nap«Uclak,   Southwest   Ooastal   Lowland. 

Napasklak,  Southwest  Coastal   Ix>wland. 

Nelaou  Lagoon,  Aleutian 

Newhaien,  Cook  Inlet 

Nenana.  Tanana 

New  Stuyahok,  Bristol  Bay 

Newtc*.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Nlghtmute,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Nikolai.  Upper  Kuskokwim 

Nlkolskl,  Aleutian 

Nlnllchlk,  Cook  Inlet. 

Noaiak.  Berinj?  Strait 

Nome.  Bering  Strait 

Nondallon.  Cook  Inlet. 

Noolk.«iut.  Arctic  Slope 

Nfxirvlk.  Bering  Strait. 

Northeast  Cape,  Bering  Sea. 

Northwav.  Tanana 

Nulato,  Koyukuk-I/^wcr  Yukon 

Nunapltchuk    8outhw»>8t  Coastal  Lowland. 

Ohogamlut,   Southwest   Coastal   Lowland. 

Old  Harbor.  Kodlak 

Oscarv-llle,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Ouzlnkle.  Kodlak 

Paradise.  Koyukuk-L<iwer  Yukon, 

Piiulof  Harhor,  Aleutian 

Pedro  Bay,  C<x>k  Inlet 

PerrwIIIe.  Kodlak 

Pilot  Point.  Bristol  Bay 

Pilot  Station,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Pltkas  Point.  So\ithwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Platinum.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Point  Hope.  Arctic  Slope 

Point  Lay   Arctic  Slope 

Portage  Creek  (Ohgsanakale) ,  Bristol  B«j. 

Port  Oraham.  Cook  Inlet. 


Port  Lions,  Kodlak. 

Port  Helden  (Meehlck) ,  Aleutian. 

Quinhagak,  Southwest  Coaatal  Lowland. 

Rampart,  Upper  Tukon-Porcuplne. 

Red  DevU,  Uppter  Kuskokwim. 

Ruby.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Russian  Mission  (Kuskokwim)  (or  Chau- 
thalue).  Upper  Kuskokwim. 

Russian  Mission  (Yukon) ,  Southeast  Coast- 
al Lowlands 

St.  O^orge,  Aleutians. 

St    Marys.   Southwest    Coastal    Lowland 

St.  Michael,  Bering  Strait. 

St  Paul,  Aleutians. 

Salamatof.  Cook  Inlet, 

Sand  Point,  Aleutians, 

Savonoekl,  Bristol  Bay 

Savoonga,  Bering  Sea. 

Scammon  Bay.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Selawlk,  Bering  Strait, 

Shakeluk,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Shakt<;K>I!k,  Bering  Strait 

aiieldous  Point,  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land. 

Shlshmaref,  Bering  Strait. 

Shunguak.  Bering  Strait 

Slana.  Copper  River 

Sleetmvite.  Upper  Kuskokwim. 

South  Naknek.  Bristol  Bay 

Squaw  Harbor,  Aleutians. 

Stebblns.  Bering  Strait. 

Stevens   Village,   Upper   Yukon-Porcupine. 

Stony  River,  Upf)er  Kuskokwim. 

Takotna. 

Tanacroes.  Tanana 

Tanana.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Tazllna 

Tellda.  Upper  Kuskokwim. 

Teller.  Bering  Strait. 

TetUn.  Tanana 

Toglak.  Bristol  Bay 

Toksook  Bay.  Southweet  Coastal  Lowland 

Tuiuksak.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Tuntutullak.  Southweet  Coastal  Lowland. 

Tu.iunak.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Twin  Hills,  Bristol  Bay. 

Tyonek,  Cook  Inlet. 

Ugashlk.  Bristol  Bay 

Unalakleet,  Bering  Strait. 

Unalaska.  Aleutian 

Unga   Aleutian 

Uyak   Kodlak 

Venetle,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Walnwrlght,  Arctic  Slope. 

Wales,  Bering  Strait. 

White  Mountain,  Bering  Strait 

(di  Within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commission  shall 
review  all  of  the  villages  listed  in  subsection 
(c)  hereof  and  a  vlllge  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  benefits  under  this  Act  If  the  Commission 
determines  '.hat — 

(I)  leas  than  twenty-flve  Natives  are  resi- 
dents of  the  vllla^^e;  or 

(2i  the  village  Is  of  a  modprn  and  urban 
Character,  that  the  majority  of  the  residents 
are  non-Native,  and  that  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Native  resident."?  would  be  served  If 
they  derived  benefits  through  the  Urban 
Corporation  and  other  land  provisions  of 
this  .^ct  rather  than  as  a  Native  Village;   or 

(3»  the  village  was  not  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act-  ProrHded. 
That  this  provision  shall  not  be  used  to  ex- 
clude any  Native  Village  otherwise  eligible 
which  has  been  required  to  move  to  a  new 
location  because  of  a  natural  disaster  or  the 
actions  of  any  governmental  agency 

(e>  Native  Villages  not  listed  In  subsec- 
tion (cl  hereof  shall  be  eligible  for  land  and 
benefits  under  this  Act  and  added  to  the 
village  roster  If  the  Commission  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  determines  that— 

(  1  )  twenty-five  or  more  Alaska  Natives  are 
residents  of  an  established  village:   and 

(31  the  best  Interests  of  the  Native  real- 
dents  would  be  served  If  they  derived  bene- 
fits under  the  Act  as  a  Village  Corporation; 


18  I  the  village  would  not  be  disqualified  by 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  hereof. 

( ( )  lu  making  the  determinations  required 
pursuant  to  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  hereof, 
the  Commission  shall  review  all  relevant  evi- 
dence offered  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
cerned Native  group  or  their  representatives 
and  shall  review  any  recommendations  of 
the  State  and  the  Secretary.  In  this  review, 
the  C<;jmnil8alon  shall  Ije  particularly  cogni- 
zant of  the  loss  of  land  by  the  Kenetlze  In- 
dians and  Is  hereby  directed  to  determine  an 
equitable  and  reasonable  In-lleu  land  right 
from  vacant,  unappropriated  and  unreserved 
publ'.c  lands  In  Alaska  within  the  framework 
of  the  dl.scretlon  and  land  distribution  avi- 
thorlty  accorded  the  Commission  by  this  Act 
The  Commission's  determination  shall,  with- 
out regtkrd  to  section  8(J) ,  be  flneil. 

(g)(1)  In  addition  to  determining  which 
villages  are  entitled  to  land  and  other  bene- 
fits under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
misslnn  shall  determine  the  total  land  acre- 
age which  each  eligible  Village  Corporation 
shall  be  entitled  to  select  under  the  alterna- 
tives set  out  In  section  14(a) .  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subeectlon  (g)(3)  of  this  aectlon 
and  In  section  14(h).  the  maximum  grant 
of  land  which  the  Commission  Initially  may 
award  to  an  eligible  Village  Corporation  shall 
be  twenty-three  thousand  and  forty  acres  for 
thoee  Villages  having  an  enrollment  of  leas 
than  four  hundred  Natives  and  an  additional 
tweuty-three  thousand  and  forty  acres  foe 
each  additional  four  hundred  Natives  en- 
rolled as  members  of  the  Village  as  follows; 
four  hundred  to  eight  hundred  enrolled  Na- 
tives, forty-six  thousand  and  eighty  acres; 
eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  and  two  hun- 
dred enrolled  Natives,  sixty-nine  thousand 
and  one  hundred  twenty  acres;  one  thouscmd 
and  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  and  six 
hundred  enrolled  Natives,  ninety-two  thou- 
sand and  one  hundred  sixty  acres,  one  thou- 
sand and  six  hundred  to  two  thousand  en- 
rolled Natives,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  acres;  and  two  thousand 
to  two  thousand  four  hundred  enrolled  Na- 
tives, one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand two  hundred  forty  acres.  In  making  de- 
terminations pursuant  to  this  subeectlon  the 
Commission  shall  consider  the  following  fac- 
tors: 

(A)  the  Native  population  of  the  Village; 

(B)  the  nature  of  the  use.  both  historic 
and  present,  of  the  lands  surrounding  the 
Native  Village  Including  the  carrj-lng  capac- 
ity of  the  surrounding  lands  and  biological 
romrrumlty  In  relationship  to  the  village  i>op- 
ulatlon  and  subsistence  use  patterns  of  the 
Native  residents  therein; 

(C)  the  amount  of  land  needed  for  pro- 
R[>ective  community  expansion,  the  area  to 
be  granted  In  Municipal  Corporations  or  to 
the  State,  and  the  area  to  be  granted  for  ac- 
ce«s.  rights-of-way.  and  other  public  services 
and  facilities; 

(D)  the  nature  and  economic  value  of  the 
lands  siirroundlng  the  village  (without  re- 
gard to  the  mineral  estate)  for  the  purpose 
of  Insuring  some  degree  of  comparability  In 
value  as  between  Native  Villages;  and 

(E)  the  comprehensive  land  use  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  Village  Corporation  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Services  Corporation  staB 
pursuant    to   sutjaectlon    (8)(1)    hereof. 

(2)  Land  acre«tgee  equal  to  the  dllTerenoe 
between  the  maximum  grants  of  land  which 
the  Commission  may  award  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (g)(1)  and  the  actual  amounts 
awarded  to  eligible  Village  Corporations,  to- 
gether with  land  in  the  amount  of  one  mil- 
lion and  five  hundred  thousand  acres,  shall 
be  granted  by  the  Commission  upon  appli- 
cation, as  follows' 

(a)  to  any  Village  Corporation  which  re- 
ceived the  maximum  grant  the  Commission 
may  award  but  which  needs  additional  lands 
to  maintain  historic  Bubslstence  use  pat- 
terns, but  not  to  exceed  the  balance  of  ths 
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acreage  withdrawn  for  that  Village  Corpora- 
tion; 

(b)  to  any  Village  Corporation  which  dem- 
onstrates that  the  nature,  amount,  and  eco- 
nomic value  ( without  respect  to  the  min- 
eral estate)  of  the  lands  granted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (gi  ill  do  not  result  In  com- 
parable values  with  the  lands  granted  to 
other  Village  Corporations,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  balance  of  the  acreage  withdrawn  for  that 
Village  Corporation,    and 

(CI  any  remaining  lands  shall  be  granted 
to  the  Services  Corporation, 
In  making  the  determinations  required  by 
this  subsection  the  Commiaelon  shall  con- 
sider the  geographical  relationship  of  Indi- 
vidual villages  to  the  lands  In  question  and 
should  avoid  determinations  which  result  In 
land  prants  that  are  separated  by  large  bodies 
of  water  unless  one  of  the  above  factors  or 
the  operation  of  section  13ib)(3)  makes  such 
a  determination  reasonably  necessary  The 
Commission's  determinations  under  this  sub- 
section shall,  without  regard  to  section  6(J), 
be  final. 

(3)  If  the  Natives  In  an  election  called 
for  such  purpose  decide  to  accept  land  selec- 
tion rights  pursuant  to  section  14(a)(1)  of 
this  Act,  the  Comml.sslon  promptly  shall  de- 
termine the  total  acreage  available  to  Native 
Villages,  the  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Services  Corporation  pursuant 
to  section  13(g)  ( 1 )  and  (2) .  section  14,  sec- 
tion 19,  section  T2.  and  section  23  of  this 
A<rt  From  the  lands  withdrawn  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  hereof,  and  as  a 
supplement  to  the  lands  selected  by  Native 
VlUeiges  In  accordance  with  section  14(b)  of 
this  Act.  the  Commission  shall  select  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Native  Villages  listed  ir.  sub- 
section (cl  hereof  an  amount  of  land  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  total  available 
acreage  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  forty  million  acres  In  making  land  se- 
lections pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  governed  by  the  following 
standards: 

{A)  The  lands  selected  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  Commission  among  the  regions  de- 
fined in  section  9  of  this  Act.  excluding  the 
region  of  sovitheastern  Alaska,  In  the  same 
proportion  as  the  total  acreage  within  each 
region  bears  to  the  total  acreage  of  Alaska, 
excluding  the  region  of  southeastern  Alaska 

(B)  The  lands  allocated  to  each  region 
shall  be  divided  by  the  C-ommlsslon  among 
the  Native  Villages  therein  on  the  basis  of 
the  factors  set  forth  in  subsections  (g)(1) 
(A)  throuB-h  (E)  and  (g)(2)  of  this  section  : 
Provided.  That  none  of  such  lands  ,'^h8ll  be 
granted  to  the  Services  Corporation. 

(C)  The  lands  shall  be  selpcted  in  accord- 
ance with  section  14(b)  as  if  the  Commission 
were  a  Village  Corporation  and,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  shall  be  contiguous  to  the  lands  se- 
lected by  the  respective  Native  Villages  which 
are  the  beneflc!arle>;  thereof, 

(D)  The  lands  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Oommlssion  within  eighteen  months  after 
the  election  held  pursuant  to  section  14(a). 

(h)(1)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  (Commission  and.  where  apprc^rlate, 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  is  authorized  to  withdraw, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  from  all 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land 
laws  any  public  lands  reasonably  necessary 
to  protect  lAi  any  settlement  of  a  Native 
group  established  as  of  April  15,  1969,  and 
not  otherwise  eligible  for  lands  under  this 
Act;  (B)  any  hifrtorlc  Native  village  from 
which  tlie  pKjpulatlon  has  been  required  to 
move,  because  of  either  direct  or  indirect 
actions  of  the  Pederal.  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment, and  to  which  twenty-flve  or  more  adult 
Natives  wlah  to  return  and  reside;  (C)  any 
place  which  constltutee  a  new  Native  village 
location  to  which  by  virtue  of  natural  phe- 
nomenon, or  direct  or  indirect  g«>vernment«l 
actions,   twenty-flve   or   more  adult   Natives 


wish  to  relocate;  or  (D)  any  land  occupied  by 
a  Native  as  a  primary  plaoe  of  residence  on 
May  1,  1970,  and  continuing  o«i  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act:  Provided,  hoicever.  That  any 
withdrawal  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
.shall  not  exceed  twenty-three  thousand  and 
forty  acres, 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  land  to  which  any  Native  group 
or  Individual  is  entitled  under  paragraph  (1) 
hereof.  The  decision  of  the  Commission  shall, 
without  regard  to  subsection  6(J).  be  final. 
Lands  granted  to  Native  groups  or  individ- 
uals pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  Ave  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  under  subsections  (1)  (A),  (Bi.  and 
(C)  hereof  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  under  subsection  (1)(D)  hereof. 
Any  lands  granted  under  this  subsection  shall 
l>e  patented  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
the  Commission's  decision  and  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  five  hundred  thousand-acre 
■miscellaneous  "  selection  right  created  by 
subsection  19(a)  i2)  iB)  Patents  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  not  include  the 
leasable  or  locatable  mineral  estate  and  the 
provisions  of  section  15(1)  shall  apply  to  such 
patents, 

(3)  Where  the  lands  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (h)(1)  hereof  are  located  within  the 
national  park  system,  the  national  forest 
system  or  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system 
the  Secretary  In  withdrawing  lands,  and  the 
Conunlsslon  In  granting  lands  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  may  reduce  the  amount  of 
lands  withdrawn  and  granted  to  insure  that 
the  purposes  for  which  these  lands  were 
reserved  by  the  United  States  may  be 
achieved  with  a  minimum  of  interference. 

(I )  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  sub- 
stantial dispute  is  Involved  or  that  the  best 
Interests  of  Justice  would  be  served  he  may 
direct  that  a  public  hearing  be  held  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  as  he  shall  prescribe 
prior  to  making  any  of  the  withdrawals  per- 
mitted by  subsection  )h)  hereof  Any  hear- 
ings held  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  held  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Art  The  Commission  shall 
consider,  in  any  contested  case,  any  hearing 
record  prepared  by  the  Secretary  as  well  as 
his  recommendations  In  making  Its  determi- 
nations. The  actions  of  the  Commission 
under  this  subsection  shall,  without  regard 
to  section  6  ( J ) ,  be  final . 

(J)  Pending  the  disposition  of  any  lands 
withdrawn  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessar>'  to  administer,  manage,  and  protect 
the  withdrawn  public  lands  for  the  benefit  of 
the  potential  beneficiaries  and  the  United 
States  in  accord  with  section  16  of  this  Act. 

(k)  To  Insure  that  the  Native  Village  at 
Dutch  Harbor.  If  found  eligible  for  land 
grants  under  this  Act.  has  a  full  opportunity 
to  select  lands  within  and  near  the  Village, 
no  federally  owned  lands,  whether  improved 
or  not.  shall  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  surplus  property  disposal  laws  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  The  Native  Village  at 
Dutch  Harbor  may  select  such  lands  and  re- 
ceive patent  to  them  pursuant  to  sections  14 
and  15  of  this  Act.  In  making  determinations 
as  to  the  total  land  acreage  which  the  Native 
Village  at  Dutch  Harbor  may  be  entitled  to 
select,  the  Commission  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  vsdue  of  any  Improvements  on 
lands  granted  by  this  section. 

SEUECTION      or     PUBLIC     LANDS 

Sec  14  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  members  of  the 
Native  Villages  listed  In  section  13(c),  and 
any  Native  Village  outside  the  region  of 
southeast  Alaska  which  Is  not  so  listed,  but 
which  has  then  been  approved  for  benefit 
under  this  Act  by  the  Commission  pvu^uant 
to  section  13(e),  who  Is  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  over,  as  shown  on  the  temporary  roll  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  section  7(a),  shall  vote, 
under  procedures  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, for  either  of  the  following  altematlvee; 


(1)  to  be  eligible  for  and  accept  lands, 
interests  in  lands  and  other  land  rights  In 
accordance  with  section  13(g),  section  19(a) 
anc  section  21  (a)    of  this  Act,   or 

(2;  to  be  eligible  for  and  accept  lands.  In- 
terests In  lands  and  other  laud  rights  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (h)  of  this  section, 
section  19(b)  and  section  21  ib)  of  this  Act. 
The  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Natives  who 
vote  at  the  election  authorized  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  binding  upon  all  Na- 
tives, for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

lb)  Native  Villages  found  eligible  for  land 
selections  pursuant  to  section  13  of  this  Act 
are  hereby  granted  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
select,  within  one  year  after  the  election 
authorized  under  subsection  (ai  of  this  sec- 
tion, either  (1)  that  amount  of  land  to 
which  the  Native  Village  is  found  entitled  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
set  out  In  subsection  13(g)  of  this  Act  If 
the  Natives  decide  to  accept  land  grants 
under  subsection  (ajC)  hereof,  or  (2)  that 
amount  of  land  to  which  the  Native  'Village 
is  declared  entitled  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  of  this  section  If  the  Natives  decide  to 
accept  land  grants  under  subsection  (a)  (2) 
hereof  In  exercising  their  selection  rights, 
Native  Villages  and  Village  Corporations  shall 
select  from  among  the  public  lands  with- 
drawn pursuant  to  section  13,  and  all  such 
selections  shall  be  contiguous  and  In  reason- 
ably compact  tracts  except  a-s  separated  by 
bodies  of  water  or  by  lands  which  are  un- 
available for  selection  and  shall  be  In  whole 
secMons  and,  wherever  feasible.  In  units  of 
not  less  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  In  the  event  the  public  lands 
withdrawn  ptirsuant  to  section  13  are  not 
.sufficient  In  amount  to  satisfy  the  entitle- 
ment of  any  Village  Corporation,  a."  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  such  Corporation 
mav  select  noncontiguous  tracts  from  among 
the  vacant  and  unappropriated  public  lands. 
without  regard  to  section  24ic)  In  order  of 
their  proximity  to  the  center  of  the  village 
until  the  Village  Corporation's  selection 
rights  are  exhausted. 

(c)  Within  two  months  after  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Commission  that  a  Native  'Vil- 
lage if  ehplble  for  a  grant  of  land  pursuant  to 
subsections  13  (d)  and  (e),  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  an  election  for  the  village. 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  choose  a  five-member  Village 
Lar.d  Selection  Committee  The  committee 
so  elected  Is  hereby  authorized  to  exercise 
the  land  selection  rights  of  the  village  pend- 
ing organization  of  the  Village  Corporation. 
The  persons  entitled  tc  vote  In  the  election 
or  serve  on  the  Land  Selection  Committee 
shall  be  the  members  of  each  Native  Village 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  as  shown  on 
the  temporary  census  roll  prepared  pursu- 
ant  to  section  7(a) . 

Id  I  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  .aw  or  of  this  Act.  the  Native  Villages 
listed  in  section  13(b)  (1)  (B)  may  select.  In 
addition  to  the  township  or  townships  in 
which  the  village  is  located,  not  more  than 
sixty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  which  has  been  selected  and 
tentatively  approved  for  patent  to  the  State 
under  the  Statehood  Act.  and  must  select  the 
remainder  of  Its  entitlement,  if  any,  from 
among  the  public  lands.  In  the  event  the 
public  lands  withdrawn  pursuant  to  section 
13  are  not  sufficient  In  amount  to  satisfy  the 
remaining  entitlement  of  the  village,  the  vil- 
lage may  select  noncontiguous  tracts  from 
among  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  pub- 
lic '.ands  In  order  of  their  proximity  to  the 
center  of  the  village  until  Its  selection  rights 
are  exhausted. 

(e)  (1)  Where  two  or  more  Native  Villages, 
because  of  proximity  in  location,  are  entitled 
to  select  lands  In  the  same  townships  and 
actually  select  the  same  lands,  their  Village 
Corporations,  or  if  not  yet  organized,  their 
Land  Selection  Committees,  shall  be  author- 
ized to  settle  the  overlap  by  negotiation  and. 
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In  furttoerance  of  any  such  settlement,  to 
release  selected  lands  to  each  other  If  Native 
Villages  making  overlapping  selections  do 
not  reach  agreement  within  six  months  after 
the  date  such  conflict  arises,  the  controversy 
may  be  referred  to  the  Commission  by  the 
Village  Corporation  or  the  Land  Selection 
Committee  for  decision  In  accordance  with 
section  8  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall 
award  the  land,  or  portions  thereof,  to  the 
Native  Village  or  Villages  shown  historically 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  to  have 
made  greater  use  and  occupancy  thereof,  or 
In  such  manner  as  will  do  substantial  Jus- 
tice. The  decision  of  the  Comnilsslon  shall 
without  regard  to  subsection  6(J),  be  ftual 

(3)  A  Native  Village  which  releases  se- 
lected lands  In  order  to  settle  an  overlap,  or 
which  loses  selected  lands  under  a  Cummu- 
sloa  award  In  accordance  with  bubeectlon 
(ej  (1)  hereof,  shall  be  enlltJed  to  select  addi- 
tional public  lands  pursuant  tu  subsection 
(b)  hereof,  until  its  selection  rights  axe  ex- 
hausted. 

if>  Upon  application  of  the  Services  Cor- 
poration, if  the  Natives  decide  to  accept  laiul 
grants  under  subsecuon  (aHl)  hereof,  and 
upon  carttflcatlon  thereof  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  after  survey  of  the  areas  involved, 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  patents,  without 
payment  therefor,  to  the  Services  Corporation 
for  lands  to  which  It  is  entitled  pursuant  to 
subsection  l;l(gi  (2)  \c) .  'ITie  Services  Corpo- 
ration shall  select  such  lands  from  among 
the  lauds  wUhdrawn  for  Native  Villages  pur- 
suant to  section  13  which  remain  after  Na- 
tive Village  iielectlon  rights  are  exercised  as 
provided  in  this  socUon.  All  such  selections 
siiaJI  be  conliguous  and  in  reasonably  com- 
pact tracts,  except  as  separated  by  bodies  of 
water  or  by  lands  which  are  unavailable  for 
selection  and  shall  be  In  whole  Elections  and, 
wherever  feasible,  tn  units  of  not  leas  than 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres. 

ig)  Except  as  oiherwHe  provided  In  sub- 
section (e)(2)  hereof,  ail  public  lands  with- 
drawn pursuant  to  section  13,  which  have  not 
been  selected  by  a  Land  Selection  Committee 
at  Village  Corporation  or  by  the  Services 
Corporation  under  this  section,  shall  eighteen 
montha  after  the  date  of  the  flection  author- 
ized under  subeectlon  (a)  hereof  or  nine 
nvontha  after  the  election  required  under 
subsection  (O  tierecf.  whichever  later  oc- 
curs. t)e  placed  In  the  status  provided  for  by 
section  24ic)  of  this  Act  P'otidcd,  that 
lands  withdrawn  around  a  Village  whose 
eligibility  for  land  sele<-'.lon  has  not  been 
anally  determined  by  the  Commission  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  ct  the  election 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  hereof  shall 
remain  withdrawn  until  six  months  after  the 
Commission  maJtes  the  determination  re- 
quired pursuant  to  subsection  13  (d)  through 
IB)- 

ih)  If  the  Natives  decide  to  accept  land 
grants  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  (21 
hereof,  each  Native  Village  Usterl  In  .<tectlon 
13(c),  and  any  Native  Village  outside  the 
region  of  sfiutheast  Alaska  which  Is  not  so 
listed,  but  which  has  been  appnjved  for 
benefits  under  this  Act  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  13(e),  is  hereby  granted 
and,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sec- 
tion 22,  shall  he  entitled  to  select  land.s  In 
accordance  with   the  foll-jwlng  table: 

Native  population  »  Average 

25  to  99 ^ 92    160 

1(X»  to  199 115,200 

20O  to  399 138,  240 

400  to  599 lai,  280 

(500  or  over 184,  320 

The  population  of  each  Native  Village  and 
Its  land  entitlement  shall  be  certified  to 
the  Secret.>Ty  by  the  Conunl«slon  uq  the  ba^is 
of  the  temporary  census  roll  prepaid  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  7(a). 

The  Ctunnaissioa  ghaU  b/ive  the  authority 
to  modifj  tbe  above  grants  pttxsuaut  to  the 


proce<lures  and  standards  provided  In  sub- 
sections 14(g)  (1)  and  (3)  and  shall  srtect 
such  lands  as  are  neoessary  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Native  Villages  to  Insure  that  a  total  of 
twenty  million  acres  is  granted  pursuant 
to  this  subsection. 

suavsT  aNB  conveyamcb  or  lands 

Sac.  Ift  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
survey  the  township  withdrawn  under  section 
13  and  the  areas  selected  for  conveyance  to 
Village  Corporations  and  to  the  Services  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  section  14  of  this 
Act,  &ut,  need  monument  only  the  exterior 
t>oundarles  of  these  townships  or  areas.  He 
also  shall  promptly  survey  ill  within  the 
townships  withdrawn  or  areas  .selected  ail 
lands  occupied  as  a  primary  place  of  resi- 
dence, a  primary  plaoe  of  bualneos,  subsist- 
ence campeltea.  relmSeer  grazing  grounds, 
and  for  other  purposes  as  required  under  sub- 
section (blO)  hereof:  and  (21  an?  other 
land  to  be  patented  under  this  Act 

(b)(1)  After  certification  of  a  Native 
Village's  land  entitlement  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  upon  completion  of  the  survey  of 
lands  selected  pursuant  to  section  14,  the 
Secretary  shall  Issue  a  patent  or  patents 
to  the  Village  Corporation,  or.  If  not  yet  In- 
corporated, in  trust  to  the  Services  Corpo- 
ration for  the  benefit  of  the  Native  Village 
pending  its  Incorporation  as  provided  In 
section  1  1  tf)  the  land  and  all  Interests  there- 
in, except  minerals  covered  by  the  Federal 
.Tilneral  leasing  laws,  subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing r.ghta  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 2 )  hereof 

( 2 1  Upon  receipt  of  a  patent  or  patents  to 
selected  lands.  Village  Corporations  or  the 
Services    Corporation    on    their    behalf — 

(A)  shall  Issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
without  payment  of  «uiy  consideration,  to 
the  surface  estate  for  any  tracts  occupied 
by  Natives  as  a  primary  place  of  residence, 
as  a  primary  place  of  business,  or  u-sed  for 
sub-slstence  campsites  or  for  reindeer  hus- 
bandry, .subject   to  valid   exljttlng  rights; 

I B )  shall  l.ssue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
either  without  consideration  or  upon  the 
payment  of  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  fair 
market  value  for  such  property  determined 
as  of  the  date  of  Initial  occupancy  and  with- 
out regard  to  any  Improvements  thereon,  to 
the  surface  estate  for  any  tracts  occupied  by 
non-Natlvea  as  a  primary  place  of  residence 
or  a  primary  place  of  business,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights:  Provided,  That  all  oc- 
cupants of  the  same  general  character  shall 
be  accorded  similar  treatment  with  respect 
to  any  payment  for  land; 

(Ci  shall  Issue  deeds  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 11 'gi.  without  payment  of  any  con- 
.slderatlon,  to  any  Municipal  Corporation 
in  the  Native  Village  or  to  any  Municipal 
Corporation  established  In  the  Native  Vil- 
lage within  five  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  to  the  surface  estate  of  the 
improved  land  on  which  the  village  Is  located 
and  of  as  much  addltloruil  land  as  Is  neces- 
sary for  community  expansion  for  appropri- 
ate rights-of-way  for  public  use,  airport  sites, 
and  such  other  interests  tn  land  as  are  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  public  use  and  for  fore- 
seeable community  needs  Provided.  That 
prior  to  the  transfer  of  lands  from  a  Village 
Corporation  to  a  Municipal  Corporation.  In- 
dividuals shall  receive  [>*tent  to  any  lands 
VLsed  for  residences  and  businesses  And 
provided  further.  That  the  amount  of  lands 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres: 

(D)  shall  Issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
either  without  consideration  or  upon  t>ay- 
ment  of  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  fair  mar- 
ket value  for  such  property  determined  as  of 
the  date  of  Initial  occupancy  and  without 
regaxd  to  ajiy  Improvements  thereon,  to  the 
surface  estate  for  any  tracts  occupied  by  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  purposes  for 
which  such  organizations  were  established. 


subject  to  valid  existing  rights:  Prtyvided, 
That  all  nonprofit  organizations  of  the  same 
genera]  character  shall  be  accorded  similar 
treatment  with  respect  to  payment  for  land: 
and 

(  E)  may  Issue  deeds,  subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  to  all  others 

Any  dispute  over  the  boundarica,  use,  oc- 
rupancy,  or  value  of  any  tract  which  is 
covered  by  this  paragraph  may  be  submitted 
by  any  party  to  the  dispute  to  the  Oommls- 
slon  for  decision.  The  decision  of  the  Com- 
ml.s.slon,  without  regard  to  subsection  6(J), 
shall  be  final. 

ic  I  Upon  oompletion  of  the  survey  of  lands 
selected  by  any  Village  Corporation,  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  hereof,  and  contem- 
p<>raneous  with  the  issuance  of  patents  to 
Village  Corporations  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (bid)  (A)  and  (B)  hereof,  the  Secre- 
tary siiall  issue  a  patent  or  patents  to  all 
minerals  in  such  village  lands  covered  by 
tlie  Federal  mineral  leasing  laws,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  to  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion At  the  time  of  such  conveyance,  the 
Services  CorporaUon  shall  succeed  and  be- 
come entitled  to  any  and  all  Interests  oS  the 
United  States,  as  lessor,  contractor,  or  per- 
mitter,  in  any  mineral  leases,  contracts  or 
permits  covering  lands  selected  by  any  Vil- 
lage Corporation  as  provided  in  subsection 
(1 1  of  this  section. 

(di  (li  Upon  completion  of  the  survey  of 
lands  selected  by  the  Services  Corporatlcii,  as 
provided  In  subsection  (ai  hereof,  the  Sec- 
retary promptly  shall  Issue  a  patent  or  pat- 
ents to  the  Services  Corporation  to  the  land 
and  all  Interests  therein,  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights 

( 2 1  Upon  completion  of  the  survey  of  lajida 
selected  by  the  Commission  for  the  benefit 
of  a  Native  Village  pursuant  to  section  19(g) 
(3).  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  hereof, 
tlie  Secretary  promptly  ahail  Issue  a  patent 
or  patents  to  the  V 11  lags  Corporation,  or.  If 
not  yet  Incorporated,  In  trust  to  the  Services 
Corporation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Native 
Vllluge  pending  Its  Incorporation  as  provided 
In  section  11,  to  the  land  except  minerals 
covered  by  the  Federal  Mineral  Leasing  Act, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 

lei  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  every  patent  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  section,  except  sub- 
seclluu  (h)  hereof,  which  covers  lands  lying 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  Federal  wildlife 
refuge  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
.shall  contain  a  provision  that  such  lands  re- 
main subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning use  Olid  development  of  such  refuge 
ns  long  as  tlie  lands  continue  within  its 
t>oundarles 

(f)  UpKin  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  issue  a  patent, 
without  payment  therefor,  to  any  Native  or 
Native  group,  subject  to  all  valid  existing 
rights,  to  the  surface  estate  of  any  public 
land  located  In  Alaska,  outside  of  areas 
selected  pxirsuant  to  this  Act,  except  land 
within  the  national  park  system,  national 
wildlife  refuge  system,  national  forest  sys- 
tem, or  land  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes,  other  than  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No  4.  which  has  been  used 
by  such  adult  Native  or  Native  group  for  a 
period  of  more  than  three  years  Inunedtately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  ss  a 
campsite  for  the  harvesting  of  fish,  wildlife, 
berries,  fuel,  or  other  products  of  the  land. 
Such  [>atents  shall  be  issued — 

( 1 )  for  five-acre  tracts  for  each  subsistence 
use  campsite  separate  from  the  campsite  of 
any  other  applicant; 

(2>  for  forty-acre  tracts  where  the  eamp- 
rltes  of  several  applicants  are  In  soeh  proxim- 
ity to  each  other  as  to  make  It  not  feasible 
to  patent  Individual  five-acre  campaitea:  or 

(3)  for  larger  tracU.  not  to  eoueed  sixty 
acres,   where  individuals  can  establish,  un- 
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der  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe,  historic  occupancy 
and  use  of  the  larger  tracts. 
Applications  for  patents  tinder  this  subsec- 
tion must  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
within  five  years  after  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  Pending  the  issuance  of  a  patent  tot 
campsites  under  this  subsection  the  Secre- 
tary is  authoriaed  to  permit  the  use  of  such 
lands,  upon  which  applications  have  been 
filed,  as  campsites.  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  apply  the  rule  of  approximation 
with  respect  to  acreage  limitations  set  forth 
in  this  subsection. 

(g)  Upon  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  Issue  a  patent, 
without  payment  therefor,  for  the  surface 
estate  of  up  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  to  each  bona  fide  reindeer 
husbandryman,  family,  or  Native  group  who 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  was  prac- 
ticing reindeer  management.  Patents  issued 
under  this  subsection  may  cover  any  public 
lands  In  Alaska  outside  the  areas  selected 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  subject  to  all  valid 
existing  rights,  that  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  are  leased,  permitted,  or  used  for 
reindeer  management  purposes.  Including 
summer  and  winter  range  facilities  and  In- 
tervening line  camps.  Lands  granted  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  not  Include 
any  lands  selected  pursuant  to  section  14 
and  shall  not  Include  lands  within  the  na- 
tional park  system,  national  wildlife  refuge 
system,  national  forest  system  or  land  with- 
drawn or  reserved  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses, other  than  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4,  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  apply 
the  rule  of  approximation  with  respect  to 
acreage  limitations  set  forth  in  this  sub- 
section. 

(h)  Upon  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  Issue  a  patent 
without  payment  therefor,  for  up  to,  but 
not  to  exceed,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land  and  interests  therein,  except  the 
minerals  covered  by  the  Federal  mineral 
leasing  laws,  and  subject  to  all  valid  existing 
rights,  from  any  public  lands  within  the 
areas  withdrawn  for  Natives  under  section 
13,  but  not  patented  pursuant  to  section  15 
Of  this  Act  to  any  Native  occupying  land 
within  such  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  as  a  primary 
place  of  residence  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  apply  the  rule  of  approximation  with 
respect  to  the  acreage  limitations  set  forth 
in  this  subsection. 

(I)  Upon  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  Issue  a  patent 
without  payment  therefor,  of  up  to,  but 
not  to  exceed,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
to  the  surface  estate  of  any  public  land  lo- 
cated In  Alaska,  subject  to  all  valid  existing 
rights,  except  land  within  the  national  park 
system,  national  wildlife  refuge  system,  and 
national  forest  system,  and  land  withdrawn 
or  reserved  for  national  defense  purposes, 
other  than  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No,  4,  to 
any  Native  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older 
occupying  such  lands  as  a  primary  place  of 
residence  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and 
whose  residence  is  outside  the  areas  with- 
drawn for  the  benefit  of  Native  Villages  by 
section  13  of  this  Act,  The  Secretary  U  au- 
thorized to  apply  the  rule  of  approximation 
with  respect  to  acreage  limitations  set  forth 
In  this  subsection. 

(J  1  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (f)  and  (g)  hereof  any  adult  Native 
or  Native  group  may  apply  for  and  shall 
receive  special  use  permit  for  lands  within 
any  national  wildlife  refuge  for  the  purposes 
set  out  in  sucti  subsections:   Prooidtd  fur- 


ther, That  notwithstanding  the  proTislons  oS 
subsection  (1)  hereof  any  Native  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older  whose  primary  place  of 
residence  or  btisiness  is  outside  the  areas 
withdrawn  by  section  13  of  this  Act,  but 
within  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent  of  up  to  eighty 
acres  of  land.  Such  patent  shall  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
subsection  (1)  hereof. 

(k)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  ot  this 
section,  patents  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  the  following  pri- 
orities: 

( 1 1  Within  the  areas  vrlthdrawn  pursuant 
to  section  13  of  this  Act — 

(A)  lands  selected  by  Native  Village  Cor- 
porations; 

( B)  lands  for  the  Services  Corporation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  13(g)  (2)  (C) ; 

(C)  lands  selected  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  section  13(g)  (3) ; 

(D)  land  for  Individual  places  of  residence; 
and 

(E)  land  for  subsistence  campsites  and 
reindeer  management  areas. 

( 2 )  Outside  the  areas  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  section  13  of  this  Act — 

(A)  land  for  Individual  places  of  residence; 
IB)  land  for  subsistence  campsites;  and 
( C )  land  for  reindeer  husbandry. 
(1)    Where,  prior  to  patent  of  any  land  or 
minerals  under  this  section,  a  lease  (Includ- 
ing a  lease  Issued  under  section  6(gi   of  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act),  contract,  or  permit 
(which    term   for   the   purposes   of   this   Act 
shall   Include  rights-of-way  and  easements) 
has  been  Issued  for  the  utilization  of  surface 
or  mineral  resources  covered  under  such  pat- 
ent, the  patent  shall  contain  provisions  mak- 
ing It  subject  to  the  lease,  contract,  or  per- 
mit and  the  right  of  the  lessee,  contractee.  or 
permittee  to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  all 
rights,   prlvUeges,   and   benefits   granted  him 
by  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit.  Upon  is- 
suance of  the  patent,  the  patentee  shall  suc- 
ceed to  and  become  entitled  to  any  and  eJl 
Interests  of  the  United  States  or  the  State  as 
lessor,  contractor,  or  permltter.  in  any  such 
leases,  contracts,  or  permits  covering  the  es- 
tate patented,  and  a  lease  issued  under  sec- 
tion 6(g)   of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  shall 
be  treated  for  all  purposes  as  though  the  pat- 
ent had  been  Issued  to  the  State.  TTie  admin- 
istration of  such   lease,   contract,   or  permit 
shall  continue  to  be  by  the  United  States  or 
by  the  State.  In  the  event  that  the  patent 
does    not    cover    all    of    the    land    embraced 
within   any  sxich   lease,  contract,  ot  permit, 
the   patentee   shall   only   be  entitled   to  the 
proportionate   amount   of   the   revenues   re- 
served under  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit 
by  the  United  States  or  by  the  State  which 
results   from   multiplying   the  total   of  such 
revenues  by  a  fraction  In  which  the  numer- 
ator is  the  acreage  of  such  lease,  contract,  or 
permit  which  is  Included  In  the  patent  and 
the   denominator   Is   the   total   acreage   con- 
tained In  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit. 

(m)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  granting  of  each  permit  to 
prospect,  or  to  the  granting  of  each  lease  to 
mine  or  drill  for  minerals  covered  by  the  Fed- 
eral mineral  leasing  laws,  on  lands  patented 
pursuant  to  subsections  (f)  through  (J)  of 
this  section,  and  are  not  covered  by  such 
patent,  that  the  permittee  or  lessee  shall 
provide  a  bond,  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
to  Indemnify  the  surface  patentee  for  any 
damages  which  such  ptermittee  or  lessee  may 
cause  In  connection  with  the  develcqjment 
of  such  permit  or  lease,  and  further  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Include  provisions  In  8U(5h  lease 
or  permit  which  will  protect  the  surface  pat- 
entee against  unreasonable  interference  In 
the  use  of  his  land. 

ASMXNIBTaATION    OF   LANDS 

8bc,  18.  (a)  NaUves,  VUlage  Corporations, 
and  the  Services  Corporation  may  exchange 
lands  and  Interests  In  lands  with  each  other, 
or  with  the  State  or  the  United  States  and 


the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctdture, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  they  respectively 
may  prescribe,  .may  exchange  land  and  In- 
terests In  lands  under  their  Jurisdiction  and 
classified  as  suitable  for  exchange  with  VU- 
lage Corporations,  the  Services  Corporation, 
and  Natives,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  land 
consolidations  or  to  facilitate  the  man- 
agement or  development  of  land.  Exchanges 
of  '.and  and  interests  In  lands  hereunder  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  equal  value,  and 
the  value  of  Improvements  on  lands  shall 
be  given  due  consideration  and  allowance 
made  therefore  in  any  valuation:  ProvitleA, 
That  either  party  to  an  exchange  under 
this  subsActlon  may  pay  or  accept  cash  in 
orcer  to  equalize  the  values  of  the  prop>er- 
ties  exchanged. 

I  b )    Pending   the   patenting   to   a   VUlage 
Corporation  pursuant  to  section  15  or  23  of 
public  lands  withdrawn  pursuant  to  section 
13   or  33   or   the   restoration   of   such   lands 
to  the  status  In  which  they  had  been  placed 
pursuant  to  section  24 1  c  i ,  the  Secretary  may 
take   such   actions  as  shall   be   necessary   to 
administer,  manage,  and  protect  such  with- 
drawn   public    lands:     Provided,    That    the 
Secretary    shall    not    sell    or    otherwise    per- 
manently dispose  of  lands  or  interests  there- 
in,  except   as   provided   In   this   subsection : 
And    provided   further.   That    the   Secretary 
shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  Serv- 
ices   Corporation,    Issue    or    enter    into    any 
lease,    contract,    or    permit    covering    lands 
withdrawn  pursuant  to  this  Act  which   will 
be  .n  effect  more  than  eighteen  months  after 
the    effective    date    of    this    Act.    The    Secre- 
tary may  renew  existing  leases  which  would 
be    in    effect    more    than    eighteen    months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  only  if 
the  basic  lease  provides  for  a  right  of  re- 
newal and  then  only  on  the  terms  provided 
In  the  basic  lease.  The  Secretary,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commission,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  may  grant  an  easement  or 
right-of-way  for  a  public  purpose  over,  across, 
under,   or   through    withdrawn   public   lands 
on  :^ondltion  that  the  grantee  of  such  ease- 
ment   or    right-of-way    (1)    shall    provide    a 
bond,   satisfactory   to   the   Secretary,   In   an 
amount    sufflctent    to   pay    the    fair    nuirket 
value   of   any   interest    the   grantee    acquires 
In  lands  which  may  be  subsequently  selected 
by  a  Village  Corporation,  and  (2)  shall  agree 
to  conserve  the  natural  resources  of  the  land 
and    the    environment,    including    fish    and 
wildli-e,   and   to   protect   the   surface   owner 
from  unreasonable   interference  In   the  en- 
joyment cf  his  land.  All  payments  or  reve- 
nues attributable  to  the  use  or  other  dlsp>o- 
sltlon  of  withdrawn  lands  later  selected  by 
a   Village   Corporation,   after   deducting   the 
cost  of  administration  thereof,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Village  Corporation,  or  to  the  Serv- 
ices Corporation,   as  appropriate:     Provided, 
That  if  the  selected  land  does  not  Include 
all  of  the  land  covered  by  a  particular  lease, 
contract,  or  permit,  the  amount  of  the  rev- 
enues therefrom  to  be  jjald  to  such  VUliige 
Corporation,  or  to  the  Services  Corporation, 
as  appropriate,  shall  be  the  proportion  which 
results  from  multiplying  the  revenues  attrib- 
utable   to    such    lease,    contract,    or   permit 
(after  deducting  the  cost  of  administration 
thereof)   by  a  fraction  in  which  the  numer- 
ator is  the  acreage  of  such  lesise,  contract,  or 
permit  which  Is  included  in  the  selected  land 
and  the  denominator  Is  the  total  acreage  con- 
tained In  such  lease,  contract,  or  i)ennlt. 

(CI  After  lands  are  patented  pursuant  to 
sections  16  and  23  of  this  Act,  Village  Corpo- 
rations and  the  Service  Corporation  may  hold, 
manage,  lease,  or  dispose  of  such  lands  and 
Interests  therein  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State:  Provided,  That  for  a  period  of 
twenty  fiscal  yean  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  any  sale  (other  than  a  sale  or  grant 
under  section  16(b)  (2)  or  a8(m)  (2)  (B) ), 
mortgage,  surface  lease  from  a  term  (Include 
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Ing  renawftls)  at  mora  Uum  twenty  yean, 
graat  of  »  permanent  eaaemeat  or  rlgbt-oX- 
way,  or  gift  of  tuch  UiuIb.  or  Uxt«rMta  tn 
Unxla  by  »  VUUga  Oorporatloa  sbAlI  requlr* 
tbe  approTal  of  tbe  Serrlce*  Corporstlon  In 
order  to  b«  Tmlld:  Provided,  furtber,  Tb*t 
easements  or  rlgbts-of-way  fox  public  pur- 
poses may  be  acquired  wltlUn  such  lands  by 
condemnation  In  accordance  wltb  tbe  lawa 
of  tbe  State  without  any  necessity  for  ap- 
proval of  the  Services  Corporation. 

Sac.  17.  Disposition  of  all  minerals  Included 
under  the  Federal  mineral  leasing  laws  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  deposits  of  coal, 
phoophate.  sodium,  potassium,  oil,  oU  shale, 
gas.  or  sulfur  located  in  public  lands  In 
Alaska  and  of  all  d^oslts  of  any  other  min- 
erals located  In  such  lands,  which  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorise  to  be  disposed 
of  by  sale  or  lease,  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  may,  where  there  Is  competitive  In- 
terest shown  in  a  particular  tract  of  land,  be 
under  such  competitive  bidding  procedures, 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation. 
Such  regulations  shall  Include  provision  for 
bidding  by  bonus  bid,  by  a  percent  of  royalty, 
or  by  a  stated  bonus  and  a  percent  of  royalty, 
and  such  other  means  of  competitive  bidding 
procedures,  which  will  Insure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  receives  fair  market  value 
for  public  resources  and  that  individuals  and 
small  businesses  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pete when  there  is  competitive  bidding  for 
mineral  leases.  All  leases,  whether  Issued 
competitively  or  otherwise,  shall  include 
rental  provisions  which  may  be  offset  by  ex- 
ploration and  development  expenditures  at 
such  rates  and  over  such  periods  of  time  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  required  to  as- 
sure timely  exploration  luid  development  and 
to  prevent  the  holding  of  leases  for  specula- 
tive and  unproductive  purposes  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Aot  of  February 
35.  1930,  as  amended  and  supplemented  (41 
SUt.  437,  30  use  181  and  following),  and 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands 
(30  n.S.C.  361  and  following)  shall  apply  to 
the  extent  that  such  provisions  are  not  In- 
consistent with  this  Act.  Leseea  Issued  com- 
petitively under  this  section  for  lands  which 
are  not  within  any  known  geologic  structure 
of  a  producing  oil  or  gas  field  shall  b«  for 
the  same  term  of  years  and  shall  cover  tbe 
same  amount  of  acreage  as  Is  provided  for  In 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  leases  covering 
such  lands.  Where  sxich  competitive  Interest 
has  not  been  displayed  the  provisions  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  29.  1020.  as 
amended  and  supplemented  <4I  Stat  437:  30 
DSC  181  and  following* ,  and  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30  USC 
351  and  following)  shall  apply 

RTVKNVX     SItAIUNC 

Sac.  IB.  (a)(1)  Dlspo£lUon  of  all  deposiu 
of  co&l,  phosphate,  sodium,  potassium,  oil, 
oU  shale,  gas.  or  sulfur  located  in  public 
lands  In  Alaska  and  of  <ill  deposits  of  any 
other  minerals  located  Iti  such  lands  which 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  to 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  or  lease,  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  only 
pursuant  to  the  temus  of  this  Act  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  on  revenue 
sharing  as  provided  In  this  section.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1920.  as  amended  aiid  supplemented 
(41  Stat  437.  30  U  S.C  181  et  seq  ).  and  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acqulr<>d  Lands 
(30  use  351  et  seq.)  shall  apply  to  the 
extent  that  such  provisions  are  not  in- 
consistent with  this  Act 

i2)  All  revenues  derived  by  the  United 
.'States  from  rentals  and  bonuses  upon  dis- 
position of  such  minerals  during  tbe  period 
beginning  January  1,  19ft9.  and  eiMllng  on  the 
etTectlve  date  of  this  Act.  shall  be  distributed 
as  provided  In  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  of 
July  7.  1998  (72  Stat.  3S9),  except  that,  prior 
to   calculating  the  shares  of  the  State  and 


tbe  United  States  m  set  forth  in  such  Act,  3 
per  centum  of  euAb  pcoc— <U  ahau  be 
deducted  and  pftld  Into  tbe  Fund.  Trom  the 
royalty  derived  by  tbe  United  Statee  troai 
tbe  rtlapnelUon  ot  sucb  minerals  durlnc  tbe 
same  period,  an  amount  equal  to  2  per 
centum  of  tbe  groes  value  of  tbe  minerals 
(as  tbe  grcss  value  thereof  Is  determined 
for  royalty  purposes  under  the  lease  in- 
volved) shall  be  deducted  and  paid  into  the 
Fund,  and  tbe  respective  abarea  of  the  State 
and  tbe  United  States  in  such  royalty  shall 
be  calculated  on  the  remaining  balance. 

(3)  All  leases  or  other  disposition  of  such 
minerals  made  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  provide  that  prior  to  calculating  the 
respective  shares  of  the  State  and  the  United 
States  in  such  proceeds  under  the  State- 
hood Act:  (A)  a  royalty  of  2  per  centum 
upon  the  gross  value  of  any  minerals  pro- 
duced (as  that  gross  value  is  determined 
for  royalty  puriKises  under  such  lease  or  other 
disposition)  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Fund; 
and  (B)  2  per  centum  of  all  revenues  derived 
from  rentals  and  bonuses  shall  be  deducted 
and  paid  Into  the  Fund. 

(b)  Should  the  United  States  ever  dispose 
of  deposits  of  nolnerals  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)(l|  of  this  section  located  within 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No  4.  such  dis- 
position shall  be  made  only  under  such  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  The  provisions 
of  tbe  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25, 
1920  (30  U.S  C.  181  et  seq  )  .  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  shall  apply  to  the  extent  that 
such  provisions  are  not  Inconsistent  with  this 
Act.  Leases  Issued  competitively  under  this 
section  for  lands  which  are  not  within  any 
known  geologic  structure  of  a  producing  oil 
or  gas  field  shall  be  for  the  same  term  of 
years  and  shall  cover  the  same  amount  of 
acreage  as  Is  provided  for  In  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Acts  for  leases  covering  such  lands. 
Any  leases  or  other  dispositions  of  such 
minerals  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with 
this  subsection  and  shall  provide :  ( 1 )  that 
a  royalty  of  2  per  centimi  upon  the  gross 
value  of  any  minerals  prcxluoed  (as  that 
gross  value  Is  determined  for  royalty  purposes 
under  such  lease  or  other  disposition)  shall 
b«  paid  into  the  Fund  from  the  royalties 
derived  by  the  United  States;  (2)  that  2 
f>er  centum  of  all  revenues  derived  from 
rentals  and  bonuses  upon  dlsp(«ltlon  of  such 
minerals  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Fund; 
and  (3)  that  the  remaining  proceeds  from 
the  disposition  of  such  minerals  shall  be 
deposited  as  miscellaneous  receipts  to  the 
Treasury  of   the  United   States 

(c)  The  royalties  provldwl  under  this  sec- 
tion .shall  not  operate  to  exclude  land.s  sub- 
ject thereto  from  selection  by  the  State 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  of  July  7. 
1958  (72  Stat  339 1  If  such  lands  otherwise 
are  available  for  selection  ETvery  patent  of 
public  lands  issued  to  the  State  under  the 
Statehood  Act  after  the  effective  date  i>{  this 
Act.  however,  shall  expressly  reserve  for  the 
benefit  of  tbe  Natives:  (1)  a  royalty  of  2 
per  centum  upon  the  gross  value  (as  such 
jfTOBS  value  Is  determined  for  royalty  pur- 
poses under  any  lease  or  other  dl.sposltlon  by 
the  State)  of  the  minerals  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  hereof  produced  on  or  re- 
moved from  such  lands  from  the  royalties 
payable  to  the  State:  (2)  a  right  to  receive  2 
per  centum  of  all  revenues  derived  by  the 
State  from  rentals  and  bonuses  upon  dl.spo- 
sltlon  of  such  minerals  Until  such  time  as 
the  reservation  required  In  patents  by  the 
preceding  sentence  becomes  operative  with 
respect  to  a  particular  lea.se  or  sale  there 
are  also  reserved  for  the  t>eneflt  of  the  Na- 
tives fn>m  and  after  January  1.  1969,  an 
amount  equal  to  a  like  royalty  and  other 
revenues  from  rentals,  royalties,  and  bo- 
nuses payable  to  the  State  under  (1)  leases 
of  the  United  States  which  are  or  may  be 
assumed  by  the  State  under  section  6ih) 
of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  and  (II)   under 


conditional  leases  and  sales  made  pursuant 
to  section  S(g)  oif  the  AlMk»  fWtehaod  Act 
in  the  case  of  lejids  heretofore  or  bersftfter 
selected  by  the  State,  tbe  selection  of  wbleb 
Is  or  was  tentatively  approved  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary, but  as  to  wtalcb  patents  had  not  to- 
sued  to  tbe  State  by  January  1,  IMt:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  bonus  reTenuea  re- 
ceived by  the  State  at  the  September  IMV. 
sale  of  lands  tentatively  approved  under  the 
Statehood  Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  tbe  1 
per  centum  revenue  sharing  provisions  of 
this  section,  nor  shall  rentals  received  pur- 
suant to  such  sale  up  to  the  date  of  April 
15.  1970.  Any  royalty,  and  rentals  received 
pursuant  to  such  sale  after  April  IS,  1970, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

(d)  Revenues  received  by  the  United 
States  or  the  State  as  compensation  for  esti- 
mated drainage  of  oil  and  gas  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  be  deemed  to  be  rev- 
enues from  the  disposition  of  oil  and  gas  and 
the  appropriate  payments  shall  be  paid  Into 
the  Fund  on  acoount  thereof.  All  royalty  and 
other  revenues  required  to  be  paid  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Fund  promptly 
after  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  they  accrue  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  State,  as  the  case  nuiy  be. 
and  shall  be  distributed  or  withdrawn  there- 
from only  In  accordance  with  this  Act.  In 
the  event  the  United  States  or  tbe  State 
elects  to  take  royalties  In  kind,  there  shall 
be  paid  Into  the  Fund  on  acoount  thereof 
an  amount  equal  to  the  royalties  that  would 
have  been  paid  Into  the  Fund  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  had  the  royalty  been 
taken  In  cash. 

(e)  The  payments  required  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  continue  only  until  (500,- 
000.000  has  been  paid  Into  the  Fund  There- 
after the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  and  the  reservation  required  in  pat- 
ents under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  be  of  no  further  force  and  effect. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  requir- 
ing revenue  sharing  by  the  State  shall  b*  en- 
forceable by  the  United  States  on  b«half  of 
the  Natives  but  this  shall  not  preclude  tbe 
Services  Corporation,  or  its  successor,  from 
pursuing  any  remedies  available  to  It  in  the 
event  of  default  by  the  State.  In  the  event  of 
default  by  the  State  In  making  any  payments 
due  under  this  section,  and  in  addition  to 
any  other  remedies  provided  by  law.  there 
shall  be  deducted  annually  and  deposited  In 
the  Fund  the  amount  of  any  underpayment, 
to  be  taken  from  the  share  of  mineral  reve- 
nues from  public  lands  in  Alaska  which 
would  otherwise  be  paid  to  the  State  pursu- 
ant to  Federal  law. 

(g)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  re- 
quiring revenue  sharing  by  the  State  and 
tbe  United  States  are  enskcted  pursuant  to 
the  authority  reserved  by  the  United  States 
in  section  4  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  to 
determine  the  disposition  of  Unds  used  and 
claimed  by  Natives  and  as  to  which  tbe  State 
was.  by  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  requirsd  to 
and  did  disclaim  all  right  and  title.  Tbere- 
fore; 

(A)  m  the  event  that  the  SUte  Initiates 
litigation  to  contest  In  any  manner  tbe  oper- 
ation of  this  section  18  all  rights  ot  land 
selection  granted  to  the  State  by  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  shall  be  suspended  as  to  any 
public  lands  which  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary  as  chiefly  valuable  for  mineral  de- 
velopment. Umber  or  other  oommerclal  pur- 
poses, and  no  selections  shall  be  made,  no 
tetitatlve  approvals  shall  be  grantad.  and  no 
patents  shall  be  Issued  for  such  la&da  daring 
the  pendency  of  such  litigation;  and 

(B)  In  tbe  event  that  tbe  State  contests 
in  any  manner  the  operation  of  this  ssetton 
and  tbe  provisions  of  this  section  provid- 
ing for  revenue  sharing  are  Judicially  detsr- 
mlned  to  be  Ina^^Ucahle  to  tbe  State,  sucb 
suspension   and   prohibition   on   the  grant- 
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Ing  of  tentative  approvals  and  issuance  of 
patents  shall  continue  for  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary,  but  not  in  excess  of  two  yetu-s. 
to  allow  the  Services  Corporation  or  its  suc- 
cessor an  opportunity  to  select,  out  of  lands 
described  in  secUon  18(a)  (1).  in  addlUon  to 
the  selection  rights  provided  for  in  that  sec- 
tion, the  mineral  estate  of  one  million  acres 
of  land  in  noncontiguous  block  of  four  town- 
ships, half  of  which  must  be  south  of  the 
Brooks  Range.  The  Secretary  upon  applica- 
tion therefor  filed  by  the  Services  Corpora- 
tion or  its  successor  shall  issue  to  the  Serv- 
ices Corporation  or  Its  successor,  without  pay- 
ment, a  patent  to  the  mineral  estate  In  the 
lands  selected,  subject  to  all  valid  and  exUt- 
ing  rights.  Where,  prior  to  such  patent,  a 
lease  contract,  or  permit  has  been  issued  for 
the  utilisation  of  the  mineral  resources  cov- 
ered under  such  patent,  the  patent  shall 
contain  provisions  making  It  subject  to  the 
lease,  contract,  or  permit  and  the  right  of 
the  lessee,  contractee,  or  permittee  to  the 
ciMnplete  enjoyment  of  all  rights,  privileges, 
rvnd  benefits  granted  him  by  such  lease,  con- 
tract, or  permit.  Upon  issuance  of  such 
patent,  the  Services  Corporation  shall  suc- 
ceed and  become  entitled  to  any  and  all  In- 
teresu  of  the  United  States  as  lessor,  contrac- 
tor, or  permltter.  in  any  such  leases,  con- 
tracts, or  permits  covering  the  minerals 
patented.  The  administration  of  such  lease. 
contract,  or  permit  shall  continue  to  l>e  by 
the  United  States.  In  the  event  that  the 
patent  does  not  cover  all  of  the  land  em- 
braced within  any  such  lease,  contract,  or 
permit,  the  Services  Corporation  shall  only  be 
entitled  to  the  proportionate  amount  of  the 
revenues  reserved  under  such  lease,  contract, 
or  permit  by  the  United  States  which  results 
from  multiplying  the  total  of  such  revenues 
by  a  fraction  in  which  the  numerator  is  the 
acreage  of  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit 
which  is  included  in  the  patent  and  the 
denominator  is  the  total  acreage  contained 
In  svich  lease,  contract,  or  permit. 

(2)  Any  civil  action  commenced  to  con- 
test in  any  manner  the  purpose  and  the  sub- 
stantive operation  of  this  secUon  18  shall 
be  barred  unless  the  complaint  is  filed  with- 
in one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  no  such  action  shall  be  entertained 
by  any  United  States  court  unless  it  Is  com- 
menced by  a  duly  authorized  olBclal  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  Exclusive  Jurisdiction  to 
test  the  purpofies  and  the  operation  of  this 
section  18  shall  be  vested  in  the  United 
States  district  courts.  The  purpose  of  this 
limitation  on  suits  is  to  insure  that,  after 
the  expiration  of  a  reiisonable  period  of  time, 
the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States,  the  Natives,  and  the  State  to  share 
in  revenues  will  vest  with  certainty  and  final- 
ity and  may  be  relied  upon  by  all  other 
parties  In  their  dealings  with  the  State,  tbe 
Natives,  and  the  United  States. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  rights  of  land  selec- 
tion grranted  to  the  State  by  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  should  ever  be  suspended  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  ig)  1 1) 
(A)  hereof,  the  State's  right  of  land  selec- 
tion pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Alaska 
SUtehcKKi  Act,  Art  of  July  7,  lt»58  (72  Stat. 
341.  77  Stat.  223)  shall  be  extended  for  a 
period  of  time  equal  to  the  period  of  time 
as  the  selection  right  was  suspended  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g)(1) 
(A). 

(h)  The  respective  shares  of  the  United 
Stales  and  the  State  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments to  the  Fund  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section and  in  tl>e  following  order: 

(II  first,  from  sources  identified  under 
subsection   (c )    hereof; 

( 2 1  then,  from  sources  identified  under 
subsection  (a)  hereof;  and 

(3)  then,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b),  troan  sources  identified  in  sub- 
section (b)  hereof. 


(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  mineral  revenues  received  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

LAKD   SKLECTIOW   rOS   »CONOMlC   rOTXHTUd. 

Sec.  19.  (a)  If  the  Natives  decide  to  accept 
land  grants  in  accordance  with  section  14(a) 
(1)  of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
sections (a)  shall  apply. 

(1)  Upon  application  filed  by  the  Services 
Corporation  with  the  Commission  and  upon 
certification  thereof,  the  SecreUry  shall  Issue 
a  patent,  without  payment  therefor,  to  the 
Services  Corporation,  subject  to  all  valid  and 
existing  rlghU,  to  the  appropriate  Interest  in 
any  public  lands  located  in  the  State  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (2)  hereof.  Any  lands 
within  the  national  park  system,  national 
wildlife  refuge  system,  and  national  forest 
system,  and  lands  withdrawn  or  reserved 
tor  national  defense  purposes  including  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  selection  rights  granted  to  the  Serv- 
ices Corporation  by  this  subsection    (a). 

(2)  The  Service  Corporation  U  granted  the 
right  to  select,  subject  to  paragraph  ( 1  )  here- 
of, lands  in  the  amounts  set  out  below  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  subeection 

(A)  the  surface  estate  of  one  million  acres 
of  public  land  for  timber  and  forest  jjroducts 
potential,  to  be  selected  in  noncontiguous 
tracts  of  two  to  four  townships;   and 

(B)  the  surface  estate  of  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  public  land  which  the 
Services  Corporation  will  select,  administer, 
and  grant  to  Natives  and  Native  groups  to 
avoid  undue  hEU-dshlp;  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  cemeteries,  abandoned  villages,  and 
areas  of  historical  and  cultural  significance 
to  Natives:  and  for  such  other  equitable  pur- 
poses as  the  Services  Corporation  deems  ap- 
propriate; Provided,  That  tracts  selected 
pursuant  tc  this  paragraph  shall.  Insofar 
as  possible,  conform  to  township  survey  des- 
ignations and  shall  be  no  larger  than  eight 
sections  nor  smaller,  insofar  as  practicable. 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 

Patents  issued  to  the  Services  Ckjrporatlon 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  cover  only  the  Interests  In  land 
designated  In  paragraph  (2)  (A)  and  (B) 
hereof.  The  remaining  estate  shall  be  held 
by  the  United  States  and  shall  be  subject  to 
ihe  applicable  public  land  laws  of  the  United 
Stales, 

(3)  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
.'ectlon  are  granted  to  provide  the  Services 
Corporation  with  a  diversified  land  resource 
base,  to  avoid  hardship,  and  to  create  oppor- 
tunities lor  Natives  to  enter  commercial  en- 
terprises not  otherwise  readily  open  to  them 
The  Secretary  and  the  State  may  submit 
comments  upon  the  Services  Corporation's 
applications  lor  proposed  land  selections 
The  decision  of  the  Commission  in  certifying 
applications  shall,  without  regard  to  section 
ef  J)  .  be  final 

(4)  (A)  Lands  selected  and  granted  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  19(a)  must  be  at 
least  ten  miles  outside  the  boundaries  of  any 
city  organized  as  a  municipal  corporation 
tinder  State  law  Lands  granted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  2(A)  shall  be  rruinaged  in  accord- 
ance with  sustained  yield  principles  of  for- 
est  management, 

(B)  "Noncontiguous"  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  means  that  any  tract  selected 
urxder  paragraph  (2)  (A)  and  (B)  hereof 
musrt  be  separated  from  any  other  tract 
selected  by  an  area  at  lea.«>t  twice  as  large 
as  the  largest  of  the  areas  selected 

(C)  All  selections  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  surveyed  by  the  Secretary 
and  shall  conform  to  township  survey  de- 
signations. 

(51(A)  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  (A)  hereof  shall  t>e  selected  within 
two  years  of  the  date  of  the  election  held  In 
accordance  with  section  14fal  In  the  event 
that  the  Ser\ioes  Corporation  the  State,  and 
the   Secretary   are   unable   to   agree    upon   a 


mutual  plan  for  the  selection  of  these  lands, 
the  Services  Corporation  shall  select  four 
townships,  then  the  State  may  identify  four 
townships  to  be  reserved  for  State  selection 
under  the  Statehood  Act  (72  Stat  341,  77 
Stat,  223  >.  The  Services  Corporation  then 
shall  seleot  four  more  townships  and  Uie 
State  shall  identify  until  the  Services  Cor- 
poration's selection  rights  are  exhausted 
State  identification  acts  only  as  a  with- 
drawal for  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
dc^es  not  grant  any  rights  nor  does  It  inter- 
fere with  any  other  selection  rights  granted 
by  this  Act,  In  the  event  of  any  overlap  or 
CL.nflict  wlUi  the  selection  rights  granted 
to  Village  Corporatioiis,  the  village  selec- 
11  :>n  right  shall  have  priority. 

( B )  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  subsection 
liiiB)  hereof  shall  be  selected  wlthm  ten 
years  of  the  date  of  the  election  held  In 
accordance  with  section  14(a).  tn  the  event 
of  conflict,  lands  selected  pursuant  to  sub- 
se-ition  (b)i2i  shall  have  priority  over  se- 
lections by  the  State  pursuant  to  the  State- 
hood Act  (72  Stat.  341,  77  Stat.  223) .  At  the 
e.-.d  of  ten  years  the  right  of  selection  shall 
terminate  and  any  remaining  right  of  the 
Ssrrtces  Corporation  to  select  additional 
lands  shall  revert  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  If  the  Natl\-es  decide  to  accept  land 
grants  In  accordance  with  section  14ia)(2) 
of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
lb )    shall  apply. 

( 1 )  Upon  application  filed  by  the  Services 
Corporation  with  the  Commission  and  upon 
certification  thereof,  the  Secretary  shall 
l.ssue  a  patent  or  patents,  without  payment 
therefor,  to  the  Services  Corporation,  subject 
t^  all  valid  and  existing  rights,  to  the  ap- 
propriate interest  in  any  public  lands  located 
ir.  the  State  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
hereof.  Any  lands  within  the  national  park 
system,  national  wildlife  refuge  system,  and 
national  forest  system,  and  lands  withdrawn 
or  reserved  for  national  defense  purposes 
Including  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Num- 
bered 4,  shall  t>e  excluded  from  the  selection 
rights  granted  to  the  Services  Corporation  by 
this  subsffctlon.  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph   (2i  iDi    hereof 

(2)  The  Services  Corporation  is  granted 
the  right  to  select,  subject  to  paragraph  (1) 
hereof,  lands  in  the  amounts  set  out  below, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  and  subject 
tc  the  limitations  of  this  subsection ; 

(A)  the  surface  estate  of  two  million  five 
h  jndred  thousand  acres  of  public  land  for 
timber  and  forest  products  potential  to  be 
selected  In  noncontiguous  tracts  of  fotir  to 
eight  townships  in  size:  Provided,  That  not 
n.ore  than  a  total  of  thirty  townships  may 
be  selected  In  any  one  of  the  regions  defined 
ir.  section  9: 

(Bi  the  surface  estate  of  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  public  land  for 
recreational  potential,  to  be  selected  in  non- 
CDUtlguous  tracts  of  four  to  eight  townships 
m  size :  Prorided,  That  not  more  than  a  total 
of  thirty  townships  may  be  selected  In  any 
one  of  the  regions  defined  In  section  9; 

(C)  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  public  land  and  aJ]  Interests  therein, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  which  the 
.Services  Corporation  will  select,  administer. 
and  grant  to  Natives,  Native  groups.  Native 
V  llage.  or  Village  Corpvorations  to  avoid 
hirdshlp,  to  provide  protection  for  ceme- 
teries, abandoned  villages,  and  areas  of  his- 
torical, cultural,  and  economic  significance 
t.:  Natives,  to  supplement  the  land  entlUe- 
rr.ent  of  Native  Villages  pursuant  to  section 
:4(h) .  and  for  such  other  equitable  purposes 
as  the  Services  Corporation  deems  appro- 
priate: Provided,  That  not  more  than  a  t^tal 
of  twenty-four  townships  may  be  selected  m 
aay  one  of  the  regions  defined  in  section  9, 
and  such  tracts  shall  be  selected  in  noncon- 
tiguous tracts  no  larger  than  one  ter»nshlp 
nar  smaller.  Insofar  as  practlcal>le.  than  six 
h.indred  and  forty  acres  Prorided  fvlhr'. 
That   tracts  selected  pursuant  to  this  para- 
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graph  to  supplement  the  entitlement  of  Na- 
tives VUla«e8  shall.  Jnaofew  as  poMlble,  b« 
contiguous  to  the  lands  selected  by  such  vil- 
lages: and 

(D)  aJl  minerals  covered  by  the  Federal 
mineral  leasing  laws  In  two  million  Ave  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  public  lands,  except 
that  for  the  purp>oees  of  this  subsection  19 
(b)(2)  (D)  lands  within  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Numbered  4  are  Included,  to  be  selected 
la  noncooitlguous  tracts  of  four  townships  In 
size:  Prcyvided.  That  not  more  than  a  ttital 
of  twenty-four  townships  may  be  selected  In 
any  one  of  the  regions  defined  in  section  9 
Patents  Issued  to  the  Services  Corporation 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
Bi.all  cover  only  the  Interests  In  lands  des- 
ipnated  In  paragraphs  (A),  (B),  (C) .  and 
(D)  hereof  The  remaining  estate  shall  be 
held  by  the  ITnlted  States  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  applicable  public  land  laws  of 
the  United  States 

(3)  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section are  granted  to  provide  the  Services 
Corporation  with  a  diversified  land  resource 
base,  to  avoid  hardship,  and  to  create  oppor- 
tMnltles  for  Natives  to  enter  commercial  en- 
terprises not  otherwise  readily  open  to  them 
The  Secretary  and  the  State  may  submit  com- 
ments upon  the  Services  Corporation's  appli- 
cations for  proposed  land  selections  The  de- 
cision of  the  Commlsijlon  In  certifying  appli- 
cations shall,  without  regard  to  section  6(J). 
be  final. 

(4)  (A)  Lands  selected  and  granted  pvir- 
suant  to  this  subsection  19(b)  must  be  at 
least  ten  miles  outside  the  boundaries  of  any 
city  organized  as  a  municipal  corporation 
under  State  law  other  than  a  Village  Cor- 
poration. Lands  granted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  (A)  shall  be  managed  In  accord- 
ance with  sustained  yield  principles  of  forest 
managenaent. 

(B)  ■•Noncontlguo\M"  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  means  that  any  tract  selected 
under  paragraph  (2)  (A).  (B).  (C).  and  (D) 
hereof  mu.5t  be  separated  from  any  other 
tract  selected  under  such  paragraphs  by  an 
area  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  larger  of 
the  areas  selected 

iCi  All  selections  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  surveyed  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  shall  conform  to  township  survey 
designations 

(  5  I  (  A )  Lands  granted  pxirsuant  to  para- 
graphs (3)  (A)  ajid  (B)  hereof  shall  be  se- 
lected within  two  years  of  the  date  of  the 
election  held  In  accordance  'ulth  section  14 
(a).  In  the  event  that  the  Services  Corpo- 
ration, the  State,  and  the  .Secretory  are  un- 
able to  agree  vipon  a  mutual  plan  for  the 
selection  of  these  lands,  the  Services  Corpo- 
ration shall  select  four  townships,  then  the 
State  may  Identify  four  townships  to  l)e 
reserved  for  State  selection  under  the  State- 
hood Act  (72  Stat  341.  77  Stat  223)  The 
Services  Corporation  then  shall  select  four 
more  tovvnshlps  and  the  State  shall  Identify 
until  the  Services  Corporations  selection 
rights  are  exhausted  State  identification 
acts  only  as  a  wl'hdrawal  for  purpoees  of  this 
subsection  and  does  not  grant  any  rights  nor 
does  It  Interfero  with  any  other  selection 
rights  granted  by  this  Act.  In  the  event  of 
any  overlap  or  conflict  with  the  selection 
rights  granted  to  Village  Corporations,  the 
village  selection  right  shall  have  priority 

(B)  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
i2)iC)  hereof  shall  be  selected  within  ten 
years  of  the  date  of  the  election  held  In 
accordance  with  section  14(a).  In  the  event 
of  conflict  lands  selected  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 12)  (C)  shall  have  priority  over  selec- 
tions by  the  State  pursuant  to  the  Statehood 
Act  (72  Stat.  341,  77  Stat.  223)  At  the  end 
of  ten  years  the  right  of  selection  shall  ter- 
minate and  any  remaining  right  of  the 
Services  Corporation  to  select  additional 
lands  shall  revert  to  the  United  States. 

(C)  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  (D)    hereof  shall   be  selected   within  flv* 


years  of  the  date  of  the  election  held  In  ac- 
cordance with  aectlon  14(a).  In  the  event 
that  the  Services  Corporation,  the  State,  and 
the  Secretary  are  unable  to  agree  upon  a  mu- 
tual plan  for  the  selecUon  of  auch  lands  in 
any  area  which  ts  then  also  subject  to  State 
selection,  the  Service*  Corporation  shall  se- 
lect four  townships,  then  the  State  may 
Identify  four  towushlps  to  be  reserved  for 
State  selection  under  the  Statehood  Act  (73 
Stat.  341,  77  Stat.  323).  The  Services  Corpo- 
ration then  shall  select  four  more  townships 
and  the  State  shall  Identify  until  the  Service 
Corporation's  selection  rights  are  exhausted. 
State  Identification  acts  only  as  a  withdrawal 
for  purpoees  of  this  subsection  and  does  not 
grant  any  rights  nor  does  it  Interfere  with 
any  other  se.ectlon  rights  granted  by  this 
Act.  In  the  event  of  any  overlap  or  conflict 
with  the  selection  rights  granted  to  VUlage 
Corporations,  the  village  selection  right  shall 
have  priority 

(D)  The  provisions  of  section  16(1)  shall 
apply  to  all  patents  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion  19 

(c)(1)  Upcn  application  filed  by  the  Arctic 
Slope  Regional  Corporation  with  the  Com- 
mission and  upon  certification  thereof  by  the 
Commission,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a 
patent,  without  payment  therefor,  to  the 
Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation,  subject  to 
all  valid  and  existing  rights,  to  the  land  and 
all  interests  therein  of  any  public  lands  lo- 
cated In  the  State  of  Alaska  as  provided  In 
subsection  (2)  hereof  The  Arctic  Slope  Re- 
gional Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  retain 
80  per  centum  of  revenues  derived  from  the 
sale,  lease,  permit,  development,  tise  or  other 
disposition  of  the  mineral  estate  of  the  land 
to  which  It  acquires  a  patent  under  section 
19(f)(1).  The  remaining  50  per  centum  of 
such  net  proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  the  Serv- 
ices Corporation  for  distribution  In  accord- 
ance with  the  formula  set  forth  In  section  9 
(d)  (1)  of  this  Act  Any  lands  within  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  system  and  lands 
withdrawn  or  otherwise  reserved  for  national 
defense  purposes  other  than  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  4.  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  selection  rights  granted  to  the  Arctic 
Slope  Regional  Corporation  by  this  subsec- 
tion   (Cj. 

(2)  The  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation 

is  granted  the  right  to  select,  subject  to  sub- 
section (C)  a)  hereof,  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  all  Interests  therein,  sub- 
ject to  all  valid  and  existing  rights.  Lands 
granted  by  this  subsection  shall  be  selected 
from  the  geographic  region  designated  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  9(a)(1) 
and  sliall  be  within  or  contiguous  to  the  areas 
withdrawn  pursuant  to  section  13ib)(l)  re- 
specting any  of  the  Native  Villages  named 
In  section  13(c)  that  are  located  In  such  re- 
gion. All  selections  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  surveyed  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  conform  to  township  survey  designa- 
tions, and  shall  be  In  tracts  of  two  to  four 
townships 

(3)  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  selected  within  two  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  the  event 
of  any  overlap  or  conflict  the  priority  of  land 
selections  shall  be  as  follows: 

(A)  The  Village  Corporations; 

(B)  The  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation; 
._an«J 

*~1C)  The  State  of  Alaska. 

(4)  Prior  to  certifying  applications  under 
.subsection  (c)(1)  hereof,  the  Arctic  Slope 
Regional  Corporation  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Commission  a  comprehensive  land- 
use  plan  for  the  lands  designated  In  the 
application 

REVOCATION    OT   INDIAN    AIXOTMIKTS   IN   ALASKA 

Sec.  20.  (a)  No  Native  covered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  may  hereafter  avail  him- 
self of  an  allotment  under  the  provisions  of 
auy  ludlan  allotment  Act  Including  the  Act 


of  Pebruary  8.  1M7,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented (24  8Ut.  389;  36  VB.C  334,  83«),  or 
the  Act  of  June  25,  1910  (30  Stat.  3S3:  3S 
use  337) .  Further,  the  Act  of  May  17.  1906. 
as  amended  (34  Stat  197) .  Is  hereby  repealed. 

( b)  Native  persons  who  have  deeds  to  lands 
granted  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
Acts  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  hereof  or 
any  other  public  land  laws  which  have  re- 
strictions upon  the  sale,  use.  or  disposal  of 
such  lands  shall,  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary,  be  granted  unrestricted  deeds 
PBOTicnoN  or  subsistenci  aiaotiBcis 

Sec  21.  (a)  If  the  Natives  decide  to  ac- 
cept land  grants  In  accordance  with  section 
14) a)  ( 1 1  of  this  Act.  the  following  provisions 
stiall  apply 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  classify.  In  accordance  with  appro- 
priate e<-ologlcal  criteria,  varying  environ- 
mental circumstances  and  varying  subsist- 
ence needs,  public  lands  surrounding  any  or 
all  of  the  Native  Villages  and  groups  for 
which  lands  are  withdrawn  under  sections  13 
through  15  and  under  section  23  as  Subsist- 
ence Use  Unite. 

(2  I  The  Secretary  In  preparing  such  classt- 
flcatlous  shall  hold  public  bearings  concern- 
in?  the  proposed  classifications  units  and 
Bhall  consult  with  the  State  and  other  appro- 
priate departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Invite  the  comments  of  all  parties 
concerned  Upon  determining  the  land  and 
resources  required  for  subsistence  use  In  each 
area,  the  Secretary  sliall  publish  notice  In  the 
Federal  Regl.ster  of  a  proposed  classification. 
cULsslflcatlon  of  an  area  as  a  Subsistence  Use 
Unit  shall  not  prevent  disposal  of  such  lands 
under  the  public  land  laws  In  conformity 
with  subsection  (aid)  hereof 

(3)  After  an  area  has  been  classified  as  a 
Subsistence  Use  Unit  and  final  notice  thereof 
has  been  published,  the  Secretary  may.  upon 
petition  by  residents  of.  or  request  by  a  local 
governing  body  within  the  unit,  and  upon 
the  concurrence  of  the  State,  determine  that 
the  health,  welfare,  or  livelihood  of  residents 
of  the  imit  are  threatened  by  the  depletion  of 
subsistence  resources.  Upon  such  a  determi- 
nation, the  Secretary  may  close  the  area  to 
entry  by  persons  for  the  purpose  of  fish- 
ing, hvintlng,  and  or  trapping  other  than  by 
residents     of     the     unit     for     subsistence 

purposes. 

(4)  The  nnaxlmum  duration  of  such  emer- 
gency closure  shall  be  two  years  unless  after 
a  public  hearing,  the  Secretary  determines 
the  closure  should  be  extended  for  an  addl- 
t.loniU  two-year  term. 

(5)  Any  person  who  knowingly  enters 
upon  lands  within  a  subsistence- use  cJassl- 
flcatlon  unit  closed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  for  the  purpoees  of  hunting, 
fishing,  or  trapping  Ui  violation  of  said 
closure,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  trespass  against 
the  United  States  and  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $1,000  or  one  year  Imprisonment  or 
both  Complaints  may  be  Issued  and  arrests 
may  be  made  under  this  subsection  by  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  personnel  desig- 
nated by  the  Secjetary  to  enforce  this  sec- 
tion 

(b)  If  the  Natives  decide  to  accept  land 
grants  In  accordance  with  section  14(a)(2) 
of  this  Act.  the  following  provisions  shnll 
apply. 

( 1 )  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  the  election  held  pursuant  to  section 
14(a),  the  Village  Corporations  or.  pending 
their  organization,  the  Village  Land  Selec- 
tion Committees  choeen  pursuant  to  section 
14(c)  shall  designate  the  areas  surrounding 
the  lands  which  they  have  selected  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  14  which  (A)  histori- 
cally have  been  used  for  subsUrtence  purposes 
by  their  members,  and  (B)  stUl  are  naces- 
Bary,  desirable  and  in  use  for  such  purposes 

(2)  Within  six  months  after  the  last  des- 
ignation by  a  VUlage  Corporation  or  VUlage 
L*nd  Section  Committee  pursuant  to  para- 
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graph  (1)  txKtot,  or  two  7«*rs  after  the 
date  of  the  aieotlon  bcid  pursuant  to  section 
14(a) .  whlcb«T«r  earlier  occur*,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine  and  the  Native  VUlage 
sbal!  designate  the  amount  of  subsistence 
use  permit  lands  which  shaU  be  granted  each 
Native  VUlage  within  the  area  it  designated, 
based  upon  need  and  present  use  by  its  mem- 
bers: ProtTided,  That  the  total  amount  of 
land  determined  and  set  aside  for  subsistence 
use  by  the  Commission  under  this  subsection 
shall  b«  twenty  million  acres. 

(3)  Upon  oertlflcatlon  by  the  Commission, 
the  Secretary  promptly  shall  Issue  to  the 
Native  VUlsge  or  VUlage  Corporation  a  per- 
mit covering  its  subalstence  use  area  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commission.  Such  permit 
shall  contain  provisions  providing  for  the 
closure  of  subsistence  use  permit  lands  to 
entry  by  persons  for  the  purpoee  of  ftshing. 
hunting  and/or  trapping  other  than  by  resi- 
dents of  the  unit  for  Bul)alstence  purposes 
when  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  blotlc  re- 
sources of  the  area  are  threatened  by  deple- 
tion. Closure  of  atich  areas  shaJl  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Secretary.  The  permit  shall 
not  prevent  disposition  of  the  lands  covered 
thereunder  pursuant  to  the  public  land  laws, 
including  selection  by  the  State:  PTOvided. 
That  If  any  such  lands  thereafter  are  In- 
cluded within  a  Federal  wildlife  refuge  or 
national  park,  the  permit  rights  shall  not 
be  disturbed  except  as  provided  In  sections 
(b)  (4)  and  (8)  of  this  section. 

(4)  Five  years  after  Issuance  of  a  sub- 
sistence u»e  permit  and  every  five  years  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  review  the  question 
of  whether  the  area  still  le  being  used  for 
subsistence  purposes.  If  the  Secretary  finds, 
after  notice  to  the  Natives  aflected  and  a 
subsequent  hearing,  that  the  area  is  not 
being  BO  used  In  whole  or  in  part,  he  shall 
terminate  the  permit  with  respect  to  the  un- 
used lands.  In  the  absence  of  such  action  by 
the  Secretary,  the  i>ermlt  shall  continue  In 
full  force  and  effect  for  an  additional  five- 
year  period. 

(5)  In  the  event  lands  covered  by  a  sub- 
sistence use  permit  are  selected  by  the  State 
or  disposed  of  under  the  public  land  laws, 
the  Native  Village  or  Village  Corporation  in- 
volved shall  be  entitled  to  Just  compensation 
from    the    United    States    for    Its    loss.    The 

amount  of  such  compeaatitlon  shall  t>«  de- 
termined by  a  Federal  hearing  examiner  a.p- 
polnted  by  the  Secretary  and  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act :  Provided.,  That  the  decision  of  the  hear- 
ing examiner  shall  be  final.  In  determining 
just  compensation  the  examiner  shall  value 
the  Natives'  subsistence  use  rights  on  the 
nature  and  the  extent  ot  the  use  ( whether 
hunting,  fishing,  or  other  subalstence  ac- 
tivity) made  of  the  lands  lost.  The  examiner's 
award  shall  be  paid  to  the  Native  Village  or 
Village  Corporation  on  the  same  basis  as  a 
Judgment  against  the  United  States  in  the 
Federal  courts. 

BEVOCATION    OF    aBSERVATIONS;    EXCEPTIONS 

Brr  22  (a^  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law  and  except  where  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  thLs  Act.  the 
various  reserves  set  aside  by  legislation  or 
by  Executive  or  Secretarial  Order  for  Native 
use  or  for  the  administration  of  Native  af- 
fairs. Including  reserves  created  under  the 
Act  of  May  31.  1938  (63  Stat  693)  ,  In  Alaska 
are  hereby  revoked,  subject  to  any  valid  ex- 
isting rights:  Provtded,  That  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  the  reserves  described  In 
subsections  (c).  (d),  and  (e)  hereof  unless 
the  Native  beneficiaries  of  such  reserves  so 
vote. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  lands  within  the  various  reserves  de- 
scribed in  subeection  (a)  hereof  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  selection  by  the  State  and 
all  other  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws.  Including  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws,  until  the  Native  groups 
that   are    the    beneficiaries   of   such   reserves 


have  selected  lands  to  which  tbey  are  entitled 
under  section  14  and  untU  tbe  Secretary  is- 
sue* a  patent  pursuant  to  section  IS.  I^e  re- 
quiremerkt  set  forth  in  subsectloos  13  (d) 
through  (f)  shall  not  apply  to  any  Native 
group  settled  as  a  village  or  cooomunity  with- 
in the  various  reserves  described  In  subeec- 
tion  (aj  hereof,  and  lands  shaU  be  patented 
to  the  Village  Corporation  representing  any 
Native  group  whose  reserve  was  revoked  pur- 
suant to  this  section  without  regard  to  sub- 
sections 13  (d)   through  (f) 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Tanina  Indians,  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  Moquawkle  Reservation  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Tyonek  Indians),  shaU 
vote,  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  luider  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  whether  their  tribe : 

(1)  shall  accept  abolition  of  the  existing 
reservatloc  and  a  grant  to  an  appropriate  en- 
tity of  which  they  are  the  mwmbers,  stock- 
holders or  owners,  of  twenty-six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  Mgbteen  acres  of  such 
reservation  lands,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  mineral  estate  underlying  such 
lands  may  not  be  sold  by  the  Tyonek  Indians 
to  anyone  other  than  the  United  States  or 
The  State:  Provided.  That  the  Tyonek  In- 
dians may  lease  such  lands:  or 

(2)  shall  accept  abolition  of  the  existing 
reoervatlon  and  be  entitled  to  ftill  benefits 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act 

In  the  event  the  Tyonek  Indians  decide  to 
acquire  title  to  the  Moquawkle  Reserve  set 
aside  by  Executive  order  of  February  27. 
1915.  in  accordance  with  subsection  (1) 
hereof,  the  Elecretary  shall  Issue  a  patent  to 
the  appropriate  entity  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (1)  hereof  to  all  lands  and  Interests 
In  lands  (Including  oil,  gas.  and  other  miner- 
als) within  such  Reserve,  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights,  and  the  Tyonek  Indians  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  this  Act 
Where,  prior  to  such  patent,  a  lease,  contract, 
or  permit  has  been  Issued  for  the  utilization 
of  surface  or  mineral  resources  covered  by 
such  patent,  the  patent  shall  contain  provi- 
sions making  it  subject  to  the  lease,  contract, 
or  permit  and  the  right  of  the  lessee,  con- 
tractee.  or  permittee  to  the  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  all  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits 
granted  him  by  such  lease,  contract,  or  per- 
mit. Upon  Issiuince  ol  such  patent,  the  ap- 
propriate entity  referred  to  In  subsection  (1 ) 
hereof  shaU  succeed  and  become  entitled  to 
any  and  all  Interests  of  Lhe  United  States  as 
lessor,  contractor,  or  permitter.  in  any  such 
leases,  contracts,  or  permits  covering  the  sur- 
face or  minerals  patented  The  administra- 
tion of  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit  shall 
continue  to  be  by  the  United  States 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  enrolled  members  of  the  Metla- 
katla  Indian  Community  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  over  shall  vote,  within  one  year  after 
the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  under 
procedtires  established  by  the  Secretary,  for 
one  of  the  following  alternatives: 

(1)  The  Annette  Islands  Reserve  estab- 
lished by  the  Act  of  March  3.  1891  i  26  Stat. 
1101),  as  further  defined  by  Presldentla: 
Proclamation  of  April  28,  1916  (39  Stat. 
1777),  shall  be  excluded  from  and  shall  not 
be  affected  by  the  terms  of  this  section  and 
the  terms  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  The  Annette  Islands  Reserve  shall  be 
abolished,  and  the  Secretary,  prior  to  stich 
at>olltion,  shall  Issue  a  patent  to  a  Village 
Corporation,  of  which  the  members  of  the 
Metlakatla  Indian  Community  are  members. 
!;tockholders,  or  owners,  to  the  land  and  all 
Interests  In  lands  within  such  reserve,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights. 

If  the  members  of  the  Metlakatla  Indian 
Community  decide  tfi  acquire  a  patent  to  the 
Annette  Islands  Reserve  under  paragraph  (2) 
hereof,  and  prior  to  such  patent,  a  lease,  con- 
tract, or  permit  has  been  Issued  for  the 
utUieatlon  of  surface  or  mineral  resources 
covered  by  such  patent,  the  patent  shai;  con- 


tain provisions  making  It  subject  to  the  lease, 
contract,  or  p>ermlt  and  the  right  of  the 
les,see.  contractee  or  permittee  to  the  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  aU  rights,  privileges,  and 
benefits  granted  him  by  such  lease,  contract, 
or  permit.  Upon  Issuance  of  stich  patent,  the 
Village  Corporation  shall  succeed  to  any  and 
aU  interests  of  the  United  States  or  the  Met- 
lakatla Indian  Community  as  lessor,  contrac- 
tor, or  permitter.  in  any  such  leases,  con- 
tracts, or  pernxlts  covering  the  surface  or 
minerals  patented,  but  the  United  States 
shall  continue  to  administer  any  such  lease, 
contract,  or  permit  which  it  is  then  adminis- 
tering. 

e)  Notwlthaianding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  members  of  the  Native  Villages 
wlLhtn  the  txjundarles  of  any  Reservation  In 
Alaska  except  those  referred  to  in  subsectloris 
(c  and  (d)  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  as 
shown  on  the  temporary  roll  prepared  ptir- 
suant  to  section  7(a).  sliall  vole,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
under  procedures  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, for  either  of  the  foUowing  alternatives: 

1 1 )  That  their  reeervstlon  shall  be  re- 
voked, and  the  Natives  and  the  Native  Vil- 
lages of  which  they  are  members  shall  be 
entitled  to  select  and  receive  paients  to  lands 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act.  or 

;2)  That  their  reservation  shall  be  revoked, 
and  the  Secretary,  prior  to  such  abolition, 
shall  issue  patents  to  the  Village  Corpora- 
tions of  which  the  Natives  are  members  to 
the  lands  within  the  Reaervatlon,  except 
that  the  leaseable  mineral  estate  shall  be 
patented  to  the  Servlcef  Corporation,  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights 

If  the  Natives  decide  to  acquire  s  patent  to 
their  reservation  under  paragraph  (2)  here- 
of, and  prior  to  such  patent,  a  lease,  contract. 
or  permit  has  been  Issued  for  the  utilization 
of  surface  or  mineral  resources  covered  by 
such  patent,  the  patent  shall  contain  pro\-l- 
sions  making  It  subject  to  the  lease,  con- 
tract, or  permit  and  the  right  of  the  lessee. 
contractee.  or  permittee  tc  the  complete  en- 
joyment of  all  rights,  privileges  and  benefits 
granted  him  by  such  lease,  contract,  or  per- 
mit. Upon  Issuance  of  such  patent,  the  ap- 
propriate legal  entity  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (2)  hereof  shall  succeed  and  become 
entitled    to    any    and    all    Interests    of    the 

United  States  as  lessor,  contractor,  or  per- 
mitter. in  any  such  leases,  contracts  or  per- 
mits covering  the  surface  or  minerals  pat- 
ented, but  the  administration  of  such  lease 
contract,  or  permit  shall  continue  to  be  by 
the  United  States 

f)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  repeal,  modi- 
fy, or  otherwise  affect  the  right  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  a  townslte  on  Saint  Ps-jI 
Island  or  the  right  of  Natives  of  the  Prlbllof 
Islands  to  acquire  title  to  tracts  therein  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  November  2,  1986  (80 
Stat  1094).  and  to  participate  In  the  benefits 
tinder  this  Act 

TriNcrr-HAiDA  settlement 
Src  23  (at  (1)  (A)  There  are  hereby  with- 
drawn, subject  to  \-alld  existing  rl^ts  from 
.selection  by  the  State  under  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act  (72  Stat  341  77  Stat.  223)  and  from 
f.u  other  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws.  Including  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws,  all  public  lands  in- 
cluding lands  In  the  Tongass  and  Chugach 
National  Forests.  In  each  township,  which 
encloses  aU  or  part  of  any  Native  Village 
listed  in  subsection  (b)  hereof,  and  any  Na- 
tive Village  not  listed,  but  which  are  located 
in  southeast  Alaska  and  which  are  approved 
by  the  Commission  ptirsuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, plus  all  public  lands  In  each  one-quar- 
ter township  which  is  contiguous  to  or  cor- 
ners upon  the  townships  In  which  such  Na- 
tive Villages  are  located,  except  lands  with- 
drawn or  otherwise  reserved  for  nattona:  de- 
fense purposes,  as  shown  on  current  plats  of 
survey  or  procractioo  diagrams  of  the  Bu- 
reau   of    Land    Miinagement.    or    protraction 
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dlacrwns  of  the  State  where  protrartlon  dl*- 
gruns  of  the  Bureau  or  Land  Uana^ment 
are  not  avaUaMe. 

(B)  At  the  time  any  Natlre  Village  not 
listed  In  subaection  (b)  hereof  la  approved 
for  benefit*  under  this  Act  by  the  CXtoxmls- 
8lon  pursuant  to  this  section,  there  shall  b« 
withdrawn,  subject  to  Talld  existing  rights, 
from  selection  by  the  8tate  under  the  State- 
hood Act  and  from  ail  other  forms  of  appro- 
priation under  the  public  land  laws.  Includ- 
ing the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  all 
public  lands.  Including  lands  In  the  Tongaas 
and  Chugach  National  Poreats  In  each  town- 
ship which  encloses  all  or  part  of  the  Na- 
tive Village,  plus  all  lands  In  each  one  quar- 
ter township  which  Is  contiguous  to  or  cor- 
ners upon  the  township  in  which  the  Native 
Village  is  located  except  lands  excepted  from 
withdrawal  under  subsection  (aMI)(A) 
hereof 

(21  Any  and  all  clalma  of  the  Ttlnglt  and 
Halda  Indians  to  the  two  and  six-tenths  mil- 
lion acres  erf  land  In  southeast  Alaska  referred 
to  In  the  Court  of  Claims  case  of  "TUnglt  and 
Halda  Indians  of  Alaska  against  United 
Statea."  Jacket  number  47900.  are  herehy  ex- 
tingtUshed 

1 3 1  The  benefits  provided  for  In  this  Act 
and  the  lands  granted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion are  In  addition  to  the  Judgment  award 
received  by  the  Tllnglt  and  Halda  Indians 
of  Alaaka  In  the  C»urt  of  Claims  and  con- 
Btllute  full  and  final  compensation  for  the 
extinguishment  of  title  made  In  subsection 
(an  2 1  hereof,  and  are  In  lieu  of  ibe  addi- 
tional land  selection  rights  granted  Village 
Corporation*  outside  of  southeast  Alaaka  by 
secuona  13  to  15 

I  b  I  The  following  Native  Vtllagea  are  qual- 
ified for  withdrawals  under  the  provisions    if 
subsection  lai   hereof 
Angoun.  BouiheasL. 
Craig.  Southeast. 
Hoonah.  Southeast 
Hydaburg.  Southeast. 
Kake.  Southeast 
Kasaan.  Southeast 
Klawock.  Southeast 
KlukwsLn.  Southeast. 
Saxman.  Southeast 
Tatlliek.  Gulf  of  AiaAka 
Takutat    Southeast 

(CI  Any  of  the  villages  listed  In  subeectlon 
fb)  hereof  shall  not  be  eligible  fen-  lajad  or 
benefit*  under  this  Act  If  the  Oummlaalon 
dntermlnea.  within  three  years  fnnn  Uie  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act.  that  — 

il)  less  than  twenry-flve  Alaska  Natives 
are  residents  of  the  village. 

i2i  the  rlUage  is  of  a  modern  and  urban 
character,  that  the  majority  uf  the  residents 
are  nun-Native,  and  that  U^ie  best  Interests 
of  the  Native  residents  would  be  served  If 
they  derived  benefits  through  the  Urlxtn 
C'urpuFation  and  cither  land  provisions  at  this 
Act  rather  than  as  a  Native  Village,   or 

<3i  the  village  was  not  in  exlst-ence  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  Provided. 
I'hat  this  provlaloD  shall  nox  be  uued  U> 
exclude  any  NaUve  Village  utherwlae  eligible 
which  has  been  rf^uired  to  move  to  a  new 
location  because  of  a  natural  disaster  or 
the  actions   of   any  govemmenUU   agency 

idi  Native  Villages  located  within  soutb- 
eaat  Alaska  and  ikk  listed  In  subsection  ib* 
thereof  shall  be  eligible  for  land  %od  benefits 
under  this  Act  and  added  to  Uoe  village  ruster 
If  the  CummisBlon  detsrmnxis  that — 

I  !  twenty-five  or  niore  Alaska  Natives  are 
rv«idents  uif  an  eetabUahad  village,  and 

(2.  the  b«st  lnt«r«s«a  of  the  Native  reel, 
dents  would  be  ssrved  if  they  derlvsd  bene- 
fits under  tlM  Act  as  a  Villus  Corporation; 
and 

(81    tbe  vUlMge  would  not  be  disqualified 
by    the  provi«icns  of  subsscUou    (c)    hereof 
le)    In     HHUrlng     Ub*    det«rmin«UoQs    re- 
quired pursuant  to  subsection   (o    and   <di 
Uersof.  tbs  Cowimlastoo  itoaU  revl«w  aU  r«i*- 


v»nt  e^dence  offersd  by  the  members  of  the 
concerned  Natlvs  group  or  tbelr  representa- 
tives and  shall  review  any  rsoommsndatlons 
of  the  State,  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary 
al  Agriculture.  Tb«  Oommlsslon's  determina- 
tion shall,  without  regard  to  subsection  0(j), 
be  final 

(f)  In  addition  to  determining  which  vil- 
lages are  entitled  to  land  and  other  benefits 
under  the  terms  of  this  section  and  this  Act. 
the  Commission  shall  determine  the  total 
land  acreage  to  which  eligible  Village  Cor- 
porations shall  be  entitled  to  select  pursuant 
to  this  section.  In  no  event  shall  any  Village 
Corporation  be  awarded  a  grant  of  more  or 
leas  than  twenty-three  thousand  and  forty 
acres  In  making  determinations  pursuajit  to 
this  subsection  the  CommlsKlun  shall  con- 
sider the  following  factors: 

1 1 )  the  National  population  of  village. 

(2)  the  nature  of  the  use.  both  historic 
and  present,  of  the  land.s  surrounding  the 
Native  Vl.lage  Including  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  surroundlni^  lands  and  biologi- 
cal community  In  relationship  to  the  village 
population  and  subsistence  use  palteriiS  of 
the   Native   residents   therein, 

(3)  the  amount  of  land  needed  for  pro- 
spective c  immunity  expansion,  the  area  to 
be  granted  t<i  Municipal  Corporations  or  the 
State,  and  the  area  to  l>e  granted  for  access, 
rights-of-way  and  other  public  services  and 
fartlltle* 

I  4)  the  nature  and  economic  value  of  the 
lands  surrounding  the  village  (without  re- 
gard to  the  mineral  estate)  for  the  purpose 
of  Insuring  some  degre*  of  comparability  in 
value  as  between  Native  Villages,   and 

(5)  thp  comprehensive  land  use  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  Village  Corporation  with  thp 
RjiSlstance  of  the  Services  Corp<jratlon  staff 
pursuant  to  subsection    (81  (1)    hereof. 

In  making  the  determinations  required  by 
this  subsection  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider the  geugraphlcaJ  relationship  of  Indi- 
vidual villages  to  the  land  In  question  and 
should  avcld  determinations  which  result  In 
land  grants  and  are  separated  by  large  bodies 
of  water  anJees  one  of  the  above  factors 
makes  such  a  determination  reasonably  nec- 
essary The  Commission's  detemUnatlon  un- 
der this  subsection  shall,  without  regard  to 
section  6(j).  be  final 

(g  1  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  sub- 
Rtanttal  dispute  Is  Involved  or  that  the 
best  Interests  of  Justice  would  be  served, 
he  may  direct  that  a  public  heairing  be  held 
In  accordance  with  such  rules  as  he  shall 
prescribe  prior  to  making  any  of  the  with- 
drawals he  Is  required  to  make  by  this  sec- 
tion Any  hearings  pursuant  to  this  subjec- 
tion shall  be  held  within  one  year  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  Ttie  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  In  any  contested  case, 
the  hesuing  record  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
as  well  as  bis  recommendations  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture In  making  Its  determination  TTie  actions 
of  the  Commission  under  this  subsection 
sliall  »llh-jut  ri^ard  to  subsectUin  6tjl.  be 
final. 

I  h  I  Pending  the  disposition  of  any  national 
f<jresi  lands  withdrawn  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to 
take  such  actions,  subject  to  existing  rights, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  administer,  manage 
and  protect  such  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the 
potential  beneficiaries  and.  Insofar  as  la  con- 
slsteot  with  this  s«ctloc.  In  accordance  with 
'.h«  l*ws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable 
to  Vb»  nstiociai  forests  and  to  permit  access 
<jr  grant  esaemepts.  rlghta-of-way.  or  other 
Interssu  In  lands  tor  the  purpose  of  admlnls- 
tratl<>«i.  use.  or  development  of  contiguous 
or  adjacent  n«tlonal  forest  lands  not  with- 
draiwu 

(I)  Upon  a4>pllc«tlon  of  any  Native  Village 
found  eligible  for  land  selections  pursuant  to 
this  asetloD  and  ufKin  oertlflc»tlon  tbsrsof 
by   the  Ouaunlaslon    and  after  survey  of  ths 


area  .selected  pursuant  to  subsection  (m)  (i) 
the  Secretary  shall  tasue  a  p«t*nt.  without 
payment  therefor,  to  ths  Village  Oorporatlon, 
or,  if  not  yert  Incorporated,  In  trust  to  ths 
Services  Oorporatloa  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Native  Village  pending  It*  Incorporatloo  as 
pn}vlded  In  section  1 1 .  for  that  amount  of 
land  to  whlcJi  the  NaUve  Village  is  found  en- 
titled by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  tiie 
procedures  set  out  In  this  section.  Lands  to 
be  patented  may  be  selected,  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights,  from  any  public  land 
within  areas  withdrawn  for  each  Native  Vil- 
lage  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(J)  la  exercising  .'^election  rights  pursuant 
to  this  secMo.-i  Village  Corporations  shall 
select  from  among  the  public  lands  with- 
drawn pursiant  to  this  section  and  all  such 
selections  .shall  be  contiguous  and  In  rea- 
s.3nably  compact  tracts,  except  as  separated 
by  bodies  of  water  or  by  land.s  which  are  un- 
available for  selection  and  shall  be  in  whole 
sections  and.  wherever  feasible  In  units  of 
not  less  than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
In  the  event  the  public  lands  withdrawn 
pursuant  to  this  section  are  not  sufficient  In 
amount  to  satisfy  the  entitlement  of  any 
Native  Village  Corporation  sji  determined  by 
the  Comml.sslon.  such  Cori>oratlon  may  select 
noncontiguous  tracts  from  the  Tongaas  Na- 
tional Forest  In  order  of  their  proximity  to 
the  center  of  the  village  until  the  Native  Vil- 
lage Corporation's  selection  rights  are  ex- 
hausted 

(kl  Within  two  months  aTt^r  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Commlaslon  that  a  Native  Village 
is  eligible  for  a  grant  of  land  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  an 
election  for  the  village,  under  such  rulee  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  to  choose  a 
five-member  Village  lAiid  Selection  Commit- 
tee The  committee  so  elected  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  exercise  the  land  selection  rights 
of  the  village  pending  organlaatlon  of  the 
Village  Corporation  The  persons  entitled  to 
vote  In  the  election  or  serve  on  the  Land  Sec- 
tliin  Commltt-ee  shall  be  the  members  of  each 
Native  Village  eighteen  yearB  of  age  or  over  as 
shown  on  the  temporary  census  roll  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  7(a) 

(li  All  public  lands  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  this  section,  which  have  not  been  selected 
by  a  Village  Corp)or»tlon  shall  be  restored 
eighteen  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  or  six  months  after  the  election  re- 
quired under  subeectlon  (k>  hereof,  which- 
ever later  occurs,  to  the  status  In  which  such 
lands  have  been  placed  pursuant  to  section 
34  of  this  Act  Proriitrd  That  lands  with- 
drawn around  a  village  whose  eligibility  for 
land  selection  has  not  been  finally  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  within  eighteen 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  remain  withdrawn  until  six  months 
after  the  Commission  makes  the  determina- 
tions required  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(  m )  ( I  )  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  sur- 
vey the  townships  withdrawn  under  this  sec- 
tion and  the  areas  selected  for  conveyance 
to  Native  Villages  pursuant  to  subsections 
( I )  to  ( 1 1  of  this  section,  but  need  monu- 
ment only  the  exterior  boundaries  of  such 
townships  or  areas  He  also  shall  promptly 
survey  within  ths  townships  withdrawn  or 
areas  selected  all  lands  occupied  a«  a  pri- 
mary place  of  residence,  a  primary  place  erf 
business,  substs«enoe  campsites,  and  for  other 
purposes  as  requlrsd  under  subsection  (3) 
(A)  hereof,  and  any  other  land  to  b«  pat- 
ented under  this  ssotion. 

tmi|3HAi  Upon  completion  of  the  sur- 
vey of  lands  Bslscted  by  a  Village  Corporation, 
as  provided  In  subsection  (  m )  (  I )  hereof,  the 
Hscretary  promptly  shall  Issus  a  patent  or 
paten  u  to  the  VtUa«s  Oorporatlon  to  tbs  land 
and  all  Interests  therein,  ssoept  mlnsrais 
covered  by  Uxm  rsderal  mlnsral  leadng  laws, 
subject  to  valid  sxlstlnf  rl^ts,  aod  subject 
to  the  provUioDs  of  subssctlon  (m)(3)(B) 
hereof,  and  the  provisions  of  subesotlon  (1) 
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hereof:  Provided,  That  any  conveyance  of  na- 
tional forest  lands  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  subject  t<j  reservations 
In  the  United  States  af  erisements.  rtghts-of 
way.  or  other  Interests  In  land  necessary  for 
access  to  or  for  adniinlstration,  use.  or  de- 
velopment of  contiguous  or  adjacent  nation- 
al forest  lands  not  conveyed.  Such  easements, 
rights-of-way,  and  Interests  ^hall  be  based 
upon  existing  and  planned  roads  and  trails 
as  depicted  on  national  forest  transportation 
system  plans  and  related  resource  plans 
available  for  public  Inspection  at  the  office  of 
the  Regional  Forester  and  at  the  office  of  the 
Forest  Service  In  Washington,  District  of 
Coumbla:  Prorided  further.  That  In  any 
conveyance  of  national  forest  lands  under 
this  section  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and,  where  pos- 
sible without  working  a  hardship  on  a  Native 
Village,  shall  exclude  areas,  now  used  or 
planned  to  be  used  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

(I)  national  forest  administrative  sites; 

(II)  airfields; 

(III)  recreation  sites  necessary  to  serve 
visitors  to  national  forest  lands  not  con- 
veyed: and 

(Iv)  public  service  or  other  sites  necessary 
to  facilitate  administration  of  natlcmal  forest 
resources. 

The  Secretary  shall,  where  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, reserve  Interests  in  land  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ai 
necessary  for  continued  access  to  such  areas 
Such  excluded  areas  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  accordance 
with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  the  national  forests. 

(B)  Upon  receipt  of  a  patent  or  patents  to 
selected  lands.  Village  Corporations  or  the 
Services  Corporation  on  their  behalf — 

(1)  shall  Issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
without  payment  of  any  consideration,  to 
the  surface  estate  for  any  tracts  occupied  by 
Natives  on  September  1.  1969.  as  a  primary 
place  of  residence,  a.-;  a  primary  place  of  bus- 
Inaea,  or  used  for  subsistence  campsites,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights; 

(Hi  shall  Issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
either  without  consideration  or  upon  the 
payment  of  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  fair 
market  value  for  such  property,  determined 
as  of  the  date  of  Initial  occupancy  and 
without  regard  to  any  Improvements  there- 
on, to  the  surface  estate  for  any  tracts  oc- 
cupied by  non-Natives  on  September  1  1969. 
as  a  primary  place  of  residence  or  a  primary 
place  of  business  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights;  Prxyvided.  That  all  occupants  of  the 
same  general  character  shall  be  accorded  sim- 
ilar treatment  with  respect  to  any  payment 
for  land; 

(111)  shall  lasue  deeds,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 11(g).  without  payment  of  any  con- 
sideration, to  any  Municipal  Corporation  In 
the  Native  Village  or  to  any  Municipal  Cor- 
poration established  in  the  Native  Village 
within  five  years  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  to  the  surface  estate  of 
the  improved  land  on  which  the  village  is 
located  and  of  as  much  additional  land  as  is 
necessary  for  community  expansion  for  ap- 
propriate rights-of-way  for  public  use  air- 
port sites,  and  such  other  mteresw  in  land 
as  are  reajionably  necessary  f'>r  puljllc  use 
and  for  foreseeable  community  needs  Pro- 
i-ided.  That  .yrlor  to  the  transfer  of  lands 
from  a  Village  Corporation  to  a  Municipal 
Corporation,  individuals  shai;  receive  deeds 
to  any  lands  used  fur  residences  and  busi- 
nesses; i4nd  prot  ided  turther.  That  ths 
amount  of  lands  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Municipal  Corporation  shall  be  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres; 

(Iv)  shall  lasue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
either  without  consideration  or  upon  pay- 
ment of  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  fair 
market  value  for  such  property  determined 
as  of  the  date  of  Initial  occupancy  and  with- 


out regard  to  any  Improvements  thereon,  to 
the  surface  estate  of  any  tracts  occupied  on 
September  1.  1969.  by  nonprofit  organlzaitlons 
for  the  purposes  for  which  such  organizations 
were  established,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights:  Prorided,  TTiat  all  nonprofit  organi- 
zations of  the  same  general  character  shall 
be  accorded  similar  treatment  with  respect 
to  payment  for  land,  and 

(VI  may  Issue  deeds  to  all  others  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights 

Any  dispute  over  the  boundaries,  use.  occu- 
pancy, or  value  of  any  tract  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  submitted  by  any  party  to 
the  dispute  to  the  Commission  for  decision. 
The  decision  of  the  Commission,  without  re- 
gard to  subsection  6(  J  i ,  shall  be  final. 

(m)  (3)  Upon  completion  of  the  survey  of 
lands  selected  by  any  Village  Corporation,  as 
provided  In  subsection  (m)(li  hereof,  and 
contemporaneous  with  the  Issuance  of 
patents  to  Village  Corporations  as  provided 
In  subsection  (m)(2WA>  hereof,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Issue  a  patent  or  patent*  to  all 
minerals  In  such  village  lands  covered  by  the 
Federal  mineral  leasing  laws,  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights:,  to  the  Services  Corporation 
At  the  time  of  such  conveyance,  the  Services 
Corporation  shall  succeed  and  become  en- 
titled to  any  and  all  Interests  of  the  United 
States  as  lessor  contractor,  or  permitter  In 
any  mineral  leaj^es.  contracts,  or  permits 
covering  lands  selected  by  any  Village  Cch-- 
poratlon  as  provided  In  subeectlon  (r)  of  this 
section 

(n)  Upon  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  Issue  rpeclal 
use  permits,  without  payment  therefor,  to 
any  Native  or  NaUve  group,  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights,  to  the  surface  estate  of 
any  public  land  located  in  the  Chugach  or 
Tonga.ss  National  Forest,  but  which  has  been 
used  by  such  Native  •sr  Native  group  for  a 
period  of  more  than  three  years  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Art  as  a  campsite  for 
the  harvesting  of  fish,  wildlife,  berries,  fuel, 
or  other  products  of  the  land.  Such  permits 
shall  be  l.ssiied — 

(1 )  for  five-acre  tracts  for  each  subsistence 
u.se  camprite  separate  from  the  campsite  of 
any  other  applicant; 

(2)  for  forty-acre  tracts  where  the  camp- 
sites of  several  applicants  are  In  such  prox- 
imity to  each  other  as  to  make  it  not  feasible 
to  patent  Individual   five-acre  campsites:    or 

(3)  for  larger  tracts,  not  to  exceed  sixty 
acres,  where  Individuals  can  establish,  under 
such  rules  and  regulatinn.'?  as  the  Cooamis- 
slon  may  prescribe,  historic  occupancy  and 
use  of  the  larger  tracts 

Applications  fur  permits  under  this  subsec- 
tion must  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
within  five  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  Pending  the  Issuance  of  a  permit 
for  campsites  under  this  subsection  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  permit  the  use  of 
svich  lands  upon  whii-h  applications  have 
been  filed  as  campsites  After  five  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  permits 
may  be  issued  pursuant  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  on  the  admlnlstmtlon  of  the  na- 
tional forests. 

(o)  Upon  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  Issue  a  patent 
of  up  to.  but  not  to  exceed  eighty  acres  of 
land  and  Interests  therein,  except  the  min- 
erals covered  by  the  Federal  mineral  leasing 
laws  and  subject  to  all  valid  existing  rights, 
from  any  public  lands  within  the  areas  with- 
drawn for  Natives  under  this  section,  but  not 
selected  pursuant  to  subsections  (I)  to  (li  of 
this  section  without  payment  therefor,  to  any 
Native  occupying  land  within  such  eighty 
acres  on  ths  effective  date  of  this  Act  as  % 
primary    place   tif   residence 


(pi  Upon  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  certification  thereof  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  Issue  a  patent 
of  up  to.  but  hot  to  exceed,  forty  acres  to 
the  surface  estate  of  any  public  land,  in 
Southeast  Alaska  Including  the  Chugach  and 
the  Tongass  National  Forest,  subject  to  ail 
valid  existing  rights,  without  payment  there- 
for, to  Natives  nineteen  years  of  age  or  older 
occupying  such  land  whose  primary  place  of 
residence,  in  January  ;.  1970.  and  continuing 
to  t^e  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  is  out- 
side the  area  a'lthdrawn  for  the  benefit  of 
Native  Villages  by  this  section 

(ql  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  patents  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  the  following 
priorities : 

( 1 )  Within  the  areas  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  this  section — 

(A)  lands  selected  by  Native  Village  Cor- 
porations. 

( B )  land  for  individual  places  of  residence; 
and 

(C)  land  for  subsistence  campsites 

(2)  Outside  the  area.s  withdrawn  pur-ua:.t 
to  this  section — 

^A)  land  for  individual  places  of  residence; 
and 

iB)    land  for  subsistence  campsites 

in  Where  prior  to  patent  of  any  land  or 
minerals  under  thLs  section  a  lease,  contract, 
or  permit  ha.s  been  entered  into  or  issued  for 
the  utilization  of  surface  or  minera:  resources 
on  land  covered  under  such  patent  the 
patent  siiall  contain  provisions  making  ;i 
subject  to  the  lease,  contract  or  permit  and 
the  right  of  the  lessee,  contractee.  or  permit- 
tee to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  ail  rights. 
prtvtleges.  and  benefits  granted  him  by  such 
lease,  contract,  or  permit  Upon  issuance  of 
the  patent,  the  patentee  shall  succeed  and 
beccme  entitled  to  any  and  all  income  from 
the  patented  land  and  ail  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  lessor  contractor  or  permit- 
ter.  ;ii  any  such  leases,  contracts,  or  permits 
covering  the  estate  patented  The  adminis- 
tration of  such  lease,  contract,  or  permit  shall 
continue  to  be  by  the  United  Slates.  In  the 
evei.t  that  patent  does  not  cover  all  of  the 
land  embraced  within  any  such  lea^e.  co'- 
trac:,  or  permit,  the  p>ateniee  shall  only  be 
entitled  to  the  proportionate  amount  of  the 
reveiiues  reserved  under  such  lease,  contract. 
ur  permit  by  the  United  States  which  results 
fnim  multiplying  the  total  of  such  revenues 
bv  a  fraction  in  which  the  numerator  is  the 
acreage  of  such  lease,  contract,  or  perm.t 
which  Is  Included  m  the  patent  and  the  de- 
nominator Is  the  total  acreage  contained  in 
such  lease    contract,  or  permit 

(SI  The  Secretary  shall  provide  as  d  con- 
dition to  the  grantiug  of  each  permit  to  prt.«>- 
pect.  or  to  the  granting  of  each  lease  to  mine 
ur  drill  for  minerals  civered  by  the  Federal 
in;iier.\l  leasing  laws,  which  minerals  ii.-e 
s.tuaied  in  lands  patented  pursuant  to  sut- 
^ectlons  .  i  and  ip'  of  this  section,  and 
are  not  covered  by  such  patent  that  the  per- 
mittee or  lessee  .^hall  pro\  ide  a  bond  salis- 
fHclory  to  the  Secretsiry  to  indemnify  the 
-surface  patentee  for  any  damages  which  s'.;.  h 
permittee  or  lessee  may  cause  m  cvmaec- 
tion  with  the  development  of  such  permit  or 
l<»fise,  and  further  the  Secretary  sh.tll  In- 
clude provisions  In  such  lease  or  permit 
which  will  pri3tect  the  surface  patentee 
against  unreasonable  Interference  m  the  en- 
joyment of  his  land 

(ii  Notwithstanding  the  provls:v.'nii  of 
e.visung  national  forest  timber  sale  (X>n-.r»icis 
extending  for  a  period  more  than  three  years 
irom  the  date  of  this  Act  and  directly  affected 
by  (conveyances  authortaed  by  this  Act  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorised  to 
modify  any  such  contracts  with  consent  of 
the  contractor  to  adjust  the  areas  to  which  it 
or  they  apply  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
hardship    to    Natives,    uivneceesary    couOicla. 
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and  of  oasrttlJi4(  U>«  linp*ct«  of  coiiv«7ai>caa 
or  special  use  permltB  auUtorlawl  by  this  Act 
ca  natloiua  fo{«st  laaiU  which  ax*  subject  U> 
SLuy  bucH  oonuacU.  WtMrcvw  pmnlhl*  sucli 
contrmcta  alMil  be  nuxlUlMl  to  »7otd  any 
overlap  or  oonAlct  wltti  lands  withdrawn  and 
lands  selected  and  patented  pursuant  to  tills 

BOCUOO. 

(u>  f4ot withstanding  the  provisions  of 
existing  oauonal  forest  Uinber  sale  contrEicts 
which  are  directly  aSected  by  conveyance 
of  land  to  Vlllagea  or  authorised  by  this 
section,  the  S«eretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorised and  directed,  upon  request  of  the 
appropriate  Native  Village  or  the  contractee. 
tj  modify  any  such  contract  by  substituting 
from  contingent  or  additional  allotment 
areas  described  In  the  contract  or  other  areas 
not  subject  to  the  contract,  timber  In  place 
of  and  equal  to  the  volume,  species,  grade, 
and  accessibility  of  the  Umber  standing  on 
zj\j  land  affected  by  such  conveyances  or 
permits. 

( v )  Any  patent  of  lands  under  this  section 
%tilch  are  located  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
liational  forest  shall  contain  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  assure 
that: 

( 1 )  the  sale  of  any  timber  from  such  lands 
shall,  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restrictions  relating  to  the 
export  of  timber  from  the  United  SUtes  ss 
are  applicable  to  national  forest  lands  In 
Alaska  under  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

(3)  such  lands  are  managed  under  the 
principle  of  sxistalne<l  yield  and  'onder  man- 
agement practices  for  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quality  no  less 
stringent  than  such  management  practices 
on  adjacent  national  forest  lands  for  a  period 
of  twelve  years. 

JOINT    rEOBKAL-STATS    LAND    rSC    PLANNING 
OOMMIBSIOM    FOB    AI.ASKA 

8«c  34.  (K)(l)  The  purposes  of  thU  sec- 
tion are: 

(A)  to  establish  Institutions  and  proced- 
ures to  Iraproive  the  planning  and  manage- 
ment capacity  of  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  resources  and 
lands  In  Alaska: 

(Bl  to  provide  Pederal  financial  and  other 
aoslstanoe  in  planning  for  the  use  of  Alaska's 
land  and  water  resources: 

(C)  to  Insure  that  economic  growth  and 
development  Is  orderly,  planned  and  com- 
patible wtth  national  environmental  objec- 
tives, the  public  Interest  In  the  public  lands, 
parks,  forests,  and  wildlife  refuges  In  Alaska. 
and  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of 
the  Native  people  and  other  residents  of 
Alaska. 

(Dl  to  Impn-ove  coordination  and  consulta- 
tion between  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  miaklng  resource  allocation  and 
land  use  decisions: 

<E)  to  avoid  conflict  between  the  State  and 
the  Native  people  In  the  selection  of  public 
lands, 

(P)  to  furnish  the  Slate  an  opport\mlty 
to  review  comment  upon,  and  make  recom- 
mendations with  resF>ecl  to  the  management 
of  and  proposed  additions  to  federally  re- 
served lands  In.  Alaska. 

iGi  to  establL&h  a  means  to  protect  im- 
portant ecological,  cultural,  historic,  and 
esthetic  values. 

(U)  to  Insure  that  key  deveU>pmental  fa- 
cilities such  as  major  alrp"ru,  transportation 
facilities,  utility  corrtdors.  or  major  Indus- 
trial acUvltles  are  properly  planned. 

{I)  1<J  provide  proper  protecUon  for  areas 
of  critical  environmental  concern  and  areas 
intpacted   by  major  deveiopfncntal  facilities; 

t  J)  to  develop  a  c<x>rdinated  Pederai-Htste 
inventory  of  Alaska's  land  and  water  re- 
source base; 

|K)  to  provide  for  the  transitional  oper- 
atioa  of  the  public  land  laws  during  Uie  im- 
plementation ol  the  settlement  provided  for 
by  this  Act; 


(L)  to  — tahllsh  a  North  Slope  Oorrldar 
under  Pedsral  Jurtsdlctlon  which  shall  pro- 
vids  for  enylroomentai  controls,  rights  of 
aooesa,  wcr— <1nii.  an4  public  safety. 

(M)  to  MiOtortas  and  direct  a  sUidy.  with 
rocoaansendattrirM  to  tlM  Oongreas  on  ar«aa 
In  Alaska  suitable  lor  status  as  part  of  the 
national  park,  national  forest,  or  natlooal 
wildlife  refuge  system;  and 

(N)  to  provide  for  the  reservation  of  ease- 
ments  for  public  use  and  enjoyment. 

(3)  There  Is  hereby  established  the  Joint 
Pederal-8tat«  LAnd  Use  Planning  Commis- 
sion for  Alaska  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Planning  Commission")  The  Planning  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  fourteen  mem- 
bers as  followB: 

(A)  The  Oovernor  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
(or  his  designate)  and  six  members  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  During 
the  Planning  Commiaslon's  existence  at  least 
two  memhers  appointed  by  the  Governor 
shall  be  Natives  as  defined  by  this  Act. 

(B)  One  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  shall  serve  as 
the  Federal  cochairn^n  and  six  members 
who  shall  b«  api>olnted  as  follows :  one  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  one  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  one  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  ISevelopment.  one  by 
the  Secretary  of  T'ransportatlon,  one  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  one  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense 

(3)  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  the  member  appointed  by  the  President 
pursuant  u>  subsection  (a)(2)(B)  of  this 
section,  shall  serve  as  cochalrmen  of  the 
Planning  Conunlsslon  The  Initial  meeting 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  called  by  the  co- 
chairmen.  Ail  decisions  of  the  Commission 
shall  require  the  concurrence  of  the  cochalr- 
noen 

(4)  Nine  members  of  the  Planning  Com- 
nitsslon  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Members 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing 
authority.  A  vacancy  In  the  membership  of 
the  Commission  shall  not  affect  Its  powers. 
but  shall  be  filled  In  ttie  same  manner  In 
which   the  original   appointment   was  made. 

(5)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  aubaec- 
tlon.  members  of  the  Planning  Conunlsslon 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  uf 
tl(X)  per  day  for  e&ch  day  they  are  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  All  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  incurred  by  them  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Commission 

(B)  Any  member  of  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion who  U  designated  or  appointed  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  from 
the  Government  of  the  State  of  Alaska  shall 
serve  without  compen.satlon  In  addition  to 
iliat  received  In  his  regular  employment.  The 
member  of  the  Commission  appointed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  ,a)  (31  iBl  of  this  section 
sluUl  be  compensated  as  provided  by  the 
President  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  that  pro- 
\  ided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
l:i  title  5,  United  States  Code 

1 6)  Subje<'t  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adcipted  by  the  I'lannlng  Commis- 
sion, the  cochalrmen.  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
5:1  of  such  title  relating  to  claasincat Ion  and 
Oeneral  Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the 
power — 

(A)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  sisll  personnel  as  they  deem  neces- 
sary, and 

(B)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3100  of  title  6.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
Individuals 


(7)  (A)  The  Planning  Commlsslno  or,  on 
the  authorization  of  the  Commission,  any 
subcommittee  or  znexuber  tbareof,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tb«  provlalons  of 
this  section,  hold  such  bearings,  take  such 
testimony,  receive  such  evldance.  print  or 
<alier«lBe  reproduce  and  distribute  so  much 
itt  Its  proceedings  and  reports  thereon,  and 
sit  and  act  at  such  thnes  and  places  as  the 
c:ommlaslon,  subcommittee,  or  member 
deems  advisable.  The  cochalrmen,  or  any 
other  niember  authorized  by  the  Commission, 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commission,  or 
any  subcommittee  or  member  thereof 

(B)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment,  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  ftimlsh  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  a 
cochalrman,  such  Information  aa  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  section. 

|8|  The  Planning  Commission  shall — 

(A)  undertake  statewide  land-use  plan- 
ning. Including  the  Identification  of  areas 
planned  and  beet  suited  for  permanent  reser- 
vation In  Psder&l  ownership  as  parks,  game 
refuges,  and  other  public  uses,  areas  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  lands  to  be  made  available  for 
disposal,  and  uses  to  be  made  of  lands  re- 
maining In  Federal  and  State  ownership; 

(B)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rubeectlon 
(a)(9)  of  this  subsection,  aaake  reoom- 
mendatloDS  with  respect  to  proposed  land 
selections  by  the  State  nxMler  ths  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  and  by  NattTC  TlIlagMi  and 
regional  corporations  under  this  Act; 

(C)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  i9)  uf  this  section,  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment and  review  of  land-use  plans  for  lands 
selected  by  the  Native  villages  and  regional 
corporations  under  this  Act  and  by  the  State 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  whether  or 
not  such  State  selections  have  been  tenta- 
tively approved: 

iU|  review  existing  withdrawals  of  Federal 
public  lands  and  reconunend  to  the  President 
of  the  United  Btatea  such  additions  to  or 
niodlflcatluns  of  withdrawals  as  are  deemed 
desirable; 

^Ei  establish  procedures,  including  public 
hearmgs.  for  obtaining  public  views  of  state- 
wide  land-use  planning  and  of  planned  ac- 
tions or  programs  of  the  State  and  Federal 
(Kiveriunents  on  lands  under  their  admlnis- 
trallon; 

iF)  establish  a  committee  of  land-use 
advisers  Ui  the  cccnmlsslon.  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  commercial  and  lixlostrlal 
laud  users  in  Alaska,  recreational  land  us- 
ers, wilderness  users,  environmental  groups, 
Alaska  Natives,  and  other  dtlxens;  and  pro- 
vide procedures  for  meetings  of  the  advisory 
cummlttee  at  least  once  every  six  months: 

(G)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Oovernor 
of  Alaska  as  to  programs  and  budgets  of  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies  resiMnslble  for 
the  adnilnlstrstlon  of  Federal  and  State 
public  laud.s, 

( H )  make  recommendations  from  time  to 
time  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Congress,  and  tlie  Uovernor  and  legislature 
nf  the  Slate  of  Alaska  as  to  changes  In  laws, 
PdUcIcm.  and  programs  that  the  Planning 
Commission  determines  are  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  njeet  the  objectives  set  forth  In 
tills  section. 

(9)  The  following  procedures  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  functions  of  the  Planning 
Ciimmlsslon  pursuant  to  subeectlon  (8)(B) 
'if  tttls  section  with  respect  to  proposed  land 
sections  by  Native  villages,  corporations,  and 
by  the  State: 

I  .A  I  each  Native  village,  each  corporation 
and  the  State  shall  noufy  the  Planning 
Commission  of  each  proposed  land  selection 
aiid  the  uses  proposed  to  be  made  of  the 
i&nd: 

( B )  withm  six  months  after  reoaivtng  such 
a  notice,  the  Planning  Conunlsslon  shall  ad- 
vise the  Native  village,  the  corporation,  the 
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Slate,  or  the  Alaska  Native  Commission,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  writing  with  respect  to 
the  compatibility  of  the  proposed  selection 
with  the  objectives  set  forth  in  this  aectlon; 
(C»  within  six  months  thereafter,  the  Na- 
tive village,  the  corporation,  the  State,  or  the 
Alaska  Native  Commission,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  notify  the  Planning  Commission  of 
its  decision  whether  to  retain  the  selection 
as  originally  proposed,  to  revise  the  proposed 
selection,  or  to  make  an  alternate  selection; 

(D)  no  patent  shall  be  issued  or.  In  Uie 
case  of  a  State  seleciion,  tentative  approval 
given,  until  the  foregoing  procedure  has  been 
followed;  and 

(E)  notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  or  any  other  Act,  no  selection  right 
shall  be  loci  by  reason  of  compliance  with 
the  time  requirements  established  by  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  (a)(9).  Any 
lime  periods  established  for  selections  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  extended  to  ihe  extent  ap- 
propriate for  compliance  with  this  subpara- 
graph. 

(10 1  (A)  Proposed  uses  of  all  lands  selected 
by  Native  villages  and  corporations  pursuant 
to  this  Act  and  by  the  State  pursuant  to  the 
Alaska  StatehCKxi  Act.  whether  or  not  such 
State  selections  have  been  tentatively  ap- 
proved, shall  be  compatible  with  the  objec- 
tives of  this  subsection  and  laud-use  plans 
when  promulgated  and  amended  by  the 
Planning  Commission  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  by  the  Planning  Com- 
mission. Such  plans  shall  be  applicable  not- 
withstanding the  Issuance  hereafter  of  pat- 
ents for  the  lands  atfected.  The  United  Slates 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska  shall 
have  jurisdiction,  upon  application  of  the 
repartment  of  Justice,  to  issue  such  orders 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  secvire  compliance 
with  such  land-use  plans. 

(B)  The  authority  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  be  applicable  as  to  any 
area  concerning  which  the  Planning  Com- 
mission determines,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  that  there  are  in  effect 
Pederal.  State,  or  local  zoning  regulations 
and  planning  and  enforcement  provisions 
adequate  to  meet  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
this  section. 

(C)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection,  the  Planning  Com- 
mission s.nall  be  deemed  to  be  an  "agency  " 
for  purposes  of  sections  500-689  and  701-706 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(11)  (A)  On  or  before  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  Planning  Commission  shall  submit 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  the 
CJongress,  and  the  Oovernor  and  legislature 
of  the  Stale  of  Alaska  a  written  report  with 
respect  to  its  activities  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  together  with  Its  recommen- 
dations for  programs  or  other  actions  which 
it  determines  should  be  taken  or  earned  out 
by  the  United  Slates  and  the  SUte  of  Alaska. 

(B)  The  Planning  Commission  shall  keep 
and  maintain  accurate  and  complete  records 
of  Its  activities  and  transactions  in  carrying 
out  Its  duties  under  this  Act.  and  such  rec- 
ords shall  be  available  for  public  inspection. 

(C)  The  principal  office  of  the  Planning 
Commission  shall  be  located  In  the  State  of 
Alaska 

(12)  (A)  The  United  States  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  paying  for  any  fiscal  year  only  50 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  carrying  out  this 
section  for  such  fiscal   year 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  SUtes  in  carryli^g 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  •!. 600,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(Ci  No  Federal  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  any  pe- 
riod unless  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
such  period  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
received  reasonable  assurances  that  there 
will  be  provided  from  non-Federal  sources 
amounts  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the  total 


funds  required  to  carry  out  such  provisions 
for  such  period. 

(13)  On  or  before  May  30,  1976,  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  shall  submit  Its  final  report 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Oovernor  and  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  with  respect  to  its 
planning  and  other  activities  under  this  Act, 
together  with  Its  recommendations  for  pro- 
grams or  other  actions  which  It  determines 
should  be  taken  or  carried  out  by  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Alaska.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist  effective  December  31. 

1976. 

(b)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
"North  Slope  Recreation  and  Transportation 
Corridor"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"North  Slope  Corridor")  The  North  Slope 
Corridor  shall  consist  of  lands  within  the 
utility  and  transportation  corridor  which 
are  described  In  the  notice  of  proposed  modi- 
fications of  classification  of  lands  for  multi- 
ple use  management  (serial  numbers 
AA2779  and  F-955)  and  the  notice  of  pro- 
posed classification  of  lands  for  multiple 
use  management  (F-12423)  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  January  1.  1970  (35  Fed. 
Reg.  16-17).  as  corrected  on  February  4. 
1970  (35  Fed  Reg  2537).  The  Secretary  is 
directed  to  review  this  classification  of  lands 
and  to  designate  the  boundaries  of  the  North 
Slope  Corridor.  The  designation  of  the 
boundaries  shall  be  made  within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  North  Slope  Corridor  shall  be 
managed  for  recreation  and.  If  a  transporta- 
tion Kvstem  should  be  established  to  the 
North  Slope,  for  transportation  purposes 
The  Secretary  after  consulting  with  the  State 
and  the  Planning  Commls-slon,  is  directed  to 
establish  regulations: 

(A)  to  prortde  control  over  the  types  of 
activities  which  may  take  place  In  the  Cor- 
ridor   and    on    the    adjoining    public    lands: 

(B)  to  Insure  that  all  appropriate  environ- 
mental and  game  management  standards  are 
complied  with: 

(C)  to  designate  any  necessary  or  appro- 
priate restrictions  on  the  right  of  access  from 
the  North  Slope  Corridor  to  the  adjoining 
public  lands  to  protect  these  public  lands: 

(D)  to  Insure  the  widest  possible  public 
right,  consistent  with  public  safety  and  en- 
vironmental safeguards,  to  use  any  trans- 
portation facilities  which  may  In  the  future 
be  established  within  the  North  Slope  Cor- 
ridor: 

(E)  to  protect  the  North  Slope  Corridor 
and  adjoining  public  lands  from  fire  and 
unnecefisary  environmental  degradation:  and 

(Fi  to  Insure  that  any  future  commercial 
transportation  activities  which  may  take 
place  within  the  North  Slope  Corridor  are 
conducted  In  a  manner  that  Is  compxitlble 
with  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
with  a  qviallty  environment 

( 3 )  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  establish 
appropriate  recreational  facilities  within  the 
Nonh  Slope  Corridor  and  to  provide  any 
health,  communications  or  other  service  fa- 
cilities as  are  reasonably  necesseuT-  to  Insure 
the  safety  of  visitors  to  the  North  Slope  Cor- 
ridor. Such  facilities  may  be  made  available 
by  contract,  lease  or  in  any  other  manner 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary 

(4)  The  designation  of  the  boundaries  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (bl  ( 1  I 
hereof  shall  not  Include  any  areas  selected 
by  and  patented  to  Native  villages  pursuant 
to  this  Act 

(c)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act,  all  unreserved  public  lands  In 
Alaska  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  foirms 
of  appiroprlatlon  under  the  pubUc  land  laws. 
Including  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing 
laws.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby 
authorised,  at  his  discretion,  and  after  con- 
sulting with  the  State  and  the  Commission 
to  classify  any  lands  withdrawn  by  this  sec- 
tion or  previously  classified  and  to  open  to 
mineral  leasing,  entry,  selection,  or  location 


for  disposal  In  accordance  with  applicable 
public  land  laws,  or  for  other  uses  not  in- 
consistent with  this  Act,  such  lands  as  he 
determines  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the  pur- 
poses provided  for  by  such  laws 

(2)  Upon  the  application  of  any  applicant 
qualified  to  make  entry,  selection  or  locauon, 
under  the  public  land  laws,  on  lands  not 
clcLsslfied  for  entry  under  subsection  (a) 
hereof,  the  Secretary  shall  examine  the  lands 
described  In  the  application  and  if  he  clas- 
Kiaes  thei.n  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed m  the  application  and  opens  them  to 
entry,  said  applicant  shall  be  entitled  to  en- 
ter, select,  or  locate,  such  lands. 

(3  I  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  restrict 
the  land  selection  rights  of  the  State  under 
the  Statehood  Act  (72  Stat  341)  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  la)  hereof,  or  restrict 
the  acquisition  or  granting  of  permits,  or 
rights-of-way  under  existing  law,  except 
that  rights-of-way  under  Revised  Statutes 
section  2477  shall  take  effect  only  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
esta  bl  Ish . 

(4)  In  making  the  classifications  required 
by  subsection  (Oil)  hereof  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Planning 
Commission,  conduct  detailed  studies  and 
investigations  of  all  unreserved  public  lands 
in  Alaska,  and  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4  and  the  Rampart  Power  Site  With- 
drawal, which  are  suitable  for  inclusion  as 
recreation,  wilderness,  or  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  within  the  National  Park.  Na- 
tional Forest,  and  the  National  Wildlife  Re- 
fuge Systems,  and  shall  advise  the  Ckjngress 
within  three  years  of  the  date  of  passage  of 
this  Act  of  the  l(x;atlon,  size,  and  values  of 
such  areas,  his  recommendations  with  respect 
to  such  areas,  and  shall  simultaneously  with 
nrtifii^tion  to  the  Congress  withdraw  these 
areas  from  any  appropriation  under  the  pub- 
lic land  laws,  including  application  of  the 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  until  such 
lime  as  the  Congress  acts  upon  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendations,  but  not  to  exceed 
two  years 

(5)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  promptly 
issue  patents  to  all  persons  who  have  made 
entry  on  the  public  lands  In  compliance  with 
the  public  land  laws  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing title  to  trade  and  manufacturing  sites  or 
homesteads,  and  who  have  fulfilled  all  re- 
quirements of  the  law  prerequisite  to  obtain- 
ing a  patent. 

(d)  (1)  As  a  pan  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mission's review  of  land  selections  by  the 
State,  by  Native  'Villages  or  by  corporations 
pursuant  to  section  a4(a)(9)  the  Planning 
Commission  shall  identify  public  easements 
across  such  lands  and  at  periodic  pKjlnts 
along  the  courses  of  major  waterways  which 
are  reasonably  necessary  to  guarantee  a  full 
right  of  public  use  and  access  for  recreation, 
hunting,  trans]x>rtatlon,  utilities  docks,  and 
such  other  public  uses  as  the  Planning  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  Important 

2)  In  identifying  public  easements  the 
Planning  Commission  shall  consult  with  ap- 
propriate State  and  Federal  agencies,  shall 
review  proposed  transportation  plans,  and 
shall  solicit  and  receive  statements  and  rec- 
ommendations from  Interested  organieations 
and  Individuals  on  the  need  for  and  proposed 
location  of  public  easement.^  Prox~t(ied  That 
any  valid  existing  right  recognised  by  this 
Act  shall  continue  to  have  whatever  right  of 
access  as  is  now  provided  for  under  existing 
law  and  this  subsection  shall  not  operate  Ln 
any  way  to  diminish  or  limit  such  right  of 
aci^ss. 

3 1  Prior  to  granting  any  patent  under 
this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Planning  Commission  and  shall  reserve 
such  public  easements  as  the  Planning  Com- 
mission has  Identified  and  recommends  The 
responsibllitlee  granted  to  the  Planning 
Commission  under  this  section  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  upon  ter- 
mination of  the  Planning  Commission. 
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tJ  AtntA   MATTTB  fOTTNOATION 


6bc.  as.  (aXl)  Tbore  abmll  b«  created  an 
Alaaka  Itotlv*  roandAttoo  durljag  tb* 
ik!aety-day  perkxl  pilar  to  tin  ill— niutton 
of  the  Semoes  Corpormtkn  ■•  prorlded  In 
subsection  R(b)  erf  ttila  Act  Tlie  roundatlon 
■tiall  be  •  nonprofit  munberstilp  oorpora- 
Uon  wltli  ttke  pow«ra  bertUttJlei  fruxttrntL 

(3 1  The  Poandatlon  aball  not  be  an 
af^ncy  or  establiebment  ot  tbe  United  Statae 
Oovemnaent. 

I  b )  ( 1 )  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Serv- 
ice* Corporation  on  the  date  apeclfted  In 
subsection  (»»  hereof  shall  act  ae  the  In- 
corporatJoTB    of    the    Poundatlon 

f2i  The  incorporaton  shall  prepare  the 
original  articles  of  lnccri>oratlon  and  by- 
Ja»Ti  for  the  Foundation,  subject  to  the 
approral  of  the  Oecretary  at  the  Treaeury.  In 
a  form  <xm«l«tent  with  the  provtalona  of  Ihte 
section  and  In  a  fiTrrm  that  shall  qualify  the 
PVnindallon  for  tax  exemption  under  sec- 
tion 501'c)(3j  of  title  M.  United  States 
C.>de  or  any  successor  provisions  thereto 

C3\  The  Incorporators  shall  serve  a«  the 
Initial  board  of  directors  until  permanent 
directors  are  appointed  as  provided  In  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (e)  The  Incorporators  shall 
file  the  articles  of  Incorporation  with  the 
Secretary  within  thirty  days,  and  the  Ptoun- 
datlon  shall  be  deemed  to  be  formally  orca- 
ntzed  as  of  the  date  of  Riich  flllng  ITie  In- 
corpfirators  also  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
articles  of  Incorporation  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Commerce  of  the  State 

(cWl)  The  management  uf  the  Foun- 
dation shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  directors 
which  with  the  exception  of  the  Initial 
board  shall  connlst  of  the  members  of  the 
Foundation  as  selected  In  ar.-r>rrlance  with 
jjiibsectlon   (e  i  , 

(2)  The  board  of  dto-ectors  shall  elect  a 
chairman  annxially  from  among  Ita  own 
membership 

[di  The  Foundation  shall  have  a  presi- 
dent, and  such  other  offlcers  as  may  be 
iiamfd  and  appointed  by  the  b'^ard  at  rates 
of  compensation  fixed  by  the  ooard  and  serv- 
ing at  the  pleasure  of  the  board  The  presi- 
dent and  other  ctflcers  of  the  Foundation 
may.  b-it  need  not.  be  members  of  the 
Foundation 

leMlt  There  shall  be  twelve  members  of 
the  Foundation,  nine  of  whom  shall  be  Ini- 
tially elected  by  the  viting  members  of  the 
Services  Corporation  on  the  following  basis 

(Al  one  member  representing  each  of  the 
seven  regions  as  determined  by  section  9  of 
tills  Act: 

fB)  one  member  representing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Urban   Alaaka  Native  roll. 

iC)  one  member  representing  the  mem- 
bers uf  the  Alaaka  Native  National  ruU.   aiul 

(Di  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Go^iernor  of  the  State 

'  2 1  Members  uf  the  Foundation  shall  be 
euiitied  to  reasonable  fees  aiul  stiaJl  serve 
until  Lhelr  death,  resignation,  retirement,  or 
rewnovai  fur  cause  A  member  may  be  removed 
oniy  by  a  :wo-thlrda  vo<«  of  the  meoibers 
of  Lhe  Foundation  (without  the  participation 
of  the  affected  member  i  upon  a  showing  of 
physical  dlsahillty  or  men.tal  Lmpairment  pre- 
veutii^  tlie  re«bK>nable  performance  of  hU 
duties,  or  upon  a  sliowlng  uf  a  willful  failure 
t4j  perform  his  duties  In  a  reasuaable  manner 

1 3 )  Upon  the  death.  rwslgnatAnn,  retire- 
ment, or  removal  ol  a  mem  her,  the  remaining 
members  shall  elect  a  new  aiecuber  by  a 
majority  vote, 

I  f  I  (  1 )  The  purposes  of  the  Foundatkin 
!>haU  be  to  engage  exclusively  In  charitable. 
educational,  and  sciMitl&c  activities  for  the 
bensfit  ot  Lodlvlduais  ot  Native  background. 

(2  I  Ia  furtberano*  o<  tJM  purpose  set  forth 
Lu  sutyragrapb  1 1 ) ,  On*  Fgundatlon  may 
carry  out  cucb  charitable,  adueatlonal,  or 
BCMntlflc  projacta  as  aiaf  be  oonatMant  with 
Its  Matus  ••  aa  organtwtlofi  e— nipt  under 
section  601<ci(3)  of  title  2«.  United  States 
Code,  or  any  suooeasor  provValuns  thereto. 


(g)  (1 )  The  n>undaUan  shall  have  and  may 
exercise  all  rlgbta  and  powers  vested  tn  a 
nonproAt  memborsblp  oorporatlon  under  the 
laws  at  tba  State. 

(3)  The  Services  Corporation,  before  Its 
diasQiuttoD  pursuant  to  section  8(h)  of  this 
Act,  Shan  dlatrltnite  to  the  Foundation  and 
rta  Incorporators  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the 
necessary  costs  of  the  Foundation's  orgajil- 
zatlon  and  Initial  operation. 

arrcstKET  anb  othxs  fob  smd  EXPKNsas 

Sac  30  (a)  The  chief  oommtasloner  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  or  his  dele- 
gate is).  Is  authorlned  Ui  receive,  consider, 
determine  and  settle  In  accordance  with  the 
pro^■l8lons  of  this  section  and  rules  and  orders 
promulgated  thereunder,  all  unreimbursed 
claims  submitted  to  him  for  attorneys'  and 
other  fees,  and  out-of-pocket  expenses  In- 
curred or  committed  by  attorneys  exclusive- 
ly for  services  rendered  on  or  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Art.  on  behalf  of 
any  Native,  Native  Village  statewide  or 
Regional  Native  Associations  or  other  Native 
tribe,  band,  or  group  (  I  )  !n  the  actual  profi- 
eciitlnn  pursuant  to  any  authorized  rnv- 
traot.  of  s  claim  pending  before  any  Federal 
or  Stale  court  or  the  Indian  Clrttma  Com- 
mission which  Is  dismissed  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  or  (2|  for  legal  representation  with  re- 
spect to  trie  prepnrntlim  and  passage  of  this 
Art  and  prevlotisly  pn  posed  legislation  to 
."settle  claims  asfnlnst  the  United  .States  or  the 
.state  or  territory  of  .Miuska  btised  upon  ab- 
original right,  title,  use.  or  occupancy  of  lands 
by  Natives,  or  with  respect  to  litigation 
(other  than  litigation  covered  under  cl.iusc 
(1))  Involving  the  validity  of  or  rrtherwlse 
affecting  inch  claims  At  the  earlleJrt  prac- 
ticable date  subsequent  to  enactment,  the 
Secretj.ry  ot  the  Interior  shall  cause  this 
section  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  15,  title  44.  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  such  publication  shall  constitute 
rea-sonable  notice  to  all  persons  having  such 
claims 

(b)  Any  claim  made  pursuant  tci  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  thu  section  must  be  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Claims  within  one 
year  following  tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain 
such  Information  as  the  chief  commissioner 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  aiul  such  regu- 
lations shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister not  .ater  th.^n  six  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Claims  not  so  Qled  shall  be 
forever  barred 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  claim,  the  clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  shall  forward  a  copy 
uf  such  Claim  to  tbe  Individuals  or  entities 
on  whose  beh:Uf  sersloes  were  rendered  or  fees 
and  expen.-ies  wer<  allegedly  Incurred  as 
shown  by  the  pleadUgs  to  tbe  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  SUtes.  to  the  Atuimey 
Oen«ral  of  the  SUte  ot  Alaska,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  to  any  other  per- 
son or  persons  who  appear  to  have  an  Interest 
in  tbe  claim,  and  shall  give  such  Individual  or 
entity  ninety  days  within  which  to  file  an 
answer  contesting  tbe  claim 

Id)  The  chief  commissioner  mny  designate 
a  trial  cacnmlssk>r\er  for  any  claim  made 
under  tliU  section  and  a  panel  of  three  com- 
ml^doners  of  tbe  court  to  serve  as  a  review- 
ing body  One  member  of  the  review  panel 
shall  be  designated  as  presiding  commlssloaer 
of  the  panel. 

(e)  Proceedings  In  all  claims  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  pursuant  to  rules  and  orders 
prescribed  for  the  purpose  by  the  chief  com- 
missioner who  Is  hereby  authorized  sod  di- 
rected to  require  the  application  of  the  perti- 
nent nilas  of  practice  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
insofar  ^  feasible  Claimants  may  appear  be- 
fora  a  trial  cocimissloner  in  person  or  by  at- 
torney, and  may  produce  rvldeaee  and  ex- 
amine wttn esses.  Hearings  may  be  hsld  in 
the  eouiity  or  borough  where  the  claimant 
rasldeots  tf  eonvenlence  so  demands,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  chief  commis-iloner  or  his 
designate 


(f)  Each  trial  commissioner  and  each  re- 
view panel  Shall  have  auttiorlty  to  <lo  and 
perform  any  aots  which  may  be  Decenary  or 
proper  for  the  efllclent  p>erformanoe  of  tiielr 
dtrtles.  Including  the  power  of  subpoena,  the 
power  to  order  audit  of  books  and  records, 
and  the  pow«r  to  administer  o«ths  and  af- 
flrmatJons  Any  sanction  authorleed  by  the 
rules  of  practice  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  ex- 
cept contempt,  may  be  Imposed  on  any 
•"lalmant,  witness,  or  attorney  by  either  the 
trial  commissioner,  review  panel,  or  chief 
commlsBlrrner  None  of  the  rules,  regnlstlons 
rulings,  findings,  or  concUi.^lons  authorlMd 
by  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review 

(g)  The  trial  commissioner  to  whom  a 
claim  Is  assigned  by  the  chief  commissioner 
^haM  proceed  In  accordance  with  the  appli- 
cable rules  to  determine  the  claim  on  a 
quantum  merit  basis,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  nature  of  the  service  rendered,  the 
time  and  labor  required,  the  existence  of  a 
bona  fide  attorney-client  relatlon.shlp  with 
an  Identified  client,  the  nature  and  length  of 
the  professional  relationship  with  the  client. 
the  need  for  providing  the  service  whether 
the  service  was  Intended  to  be  s  voluntary 
public  service  or  compensable,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  service  rendered  to  the  en- 
actment of  proposed  legislation  The  amount 
allowed  shall  not  be  controlled  by  any  hourly 
charge  customarily  charired  by  the  claimant, 
snd  contingent  fees  shall  not  be  alliTwrd  The 
comnilBsloner  may  consider  but  Is  n<n  bound 
by  any  contractual  arran|temente  relating  to 
the  claim  under  consideration  Out-of-pocket 
expenses  «ih»ll  be  approved  for  payment  pur- 
.^tiant  to  this  section  only  If  the  trial  com- 
missioner and  the  panel  have  determined  that 
.^Mch  expen.ses  were  unreimbursed  and  were 
ii'^i.es.sary.  reasonable,  and  actually  Incurred 
or  committed 

I  h  w  n  No  more  than  tl.000.000  In  the  ag- 
gregate shall  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  clalirw  1r<T  attorneys'  fees  (exchislve  of 
ser'/lces  (referred  to  In  subsection  (an  ren- 
dered prior  to  January  1  19fl9  In  t!^  event 
that  the  amounts  to  be  determined  by  the 
trial  commlKsloner  or  review  panel  to  be  pay- 
able a*  altorneys'  f»es  f  r  ?uch  services  ren- 
dered prior  to  such  date  exceeds  the  afrcre?»Te 
HOOOOOO.  the  review  )>anel  (ball  authorize. 
In  acoirdsnce  with  subsection  (J>.  payment 
of  each  such  claim  for  such  fees  on  a  pro  rata 
ba.'^l.s  so  that  the  aggrefrate  amount  authfir- 
Ized  therefor  does  not  exceed  1 1.000,000 

(2\  No  more  than  tlSOO.OOO  In  the  aggre- 
gate shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of 
attorneys'  and  other  fees  (exclusive  of  ap- 
proved out-of-pocket  expenseBl  for  tvcti 
services  referred  to  in  stibeectlon  (  a  i  of  which 
not  more  than  •10(^000  shall  be  available 
for  the  payment  of  fees  other  than  attorney's 
fees  rendered  during  the  period  commencing 
January  1  1M9  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  ot  this  Art  In  the  event  Uist 
the  amount  determined  by  th*  trial  com- 
missioner or  review  panel  to  be  payable  as 
attorneys'  and  other  fees  lor  such  8er\-tce« 
rendered  during  such  period  exceeds  tn  the 
aggregate  $1,500  000  the  review  panel  shall 
authorize.  In  acoordance  with  subasotion  (J). 
payment  of  each  such  claim  for  such  fees 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  so  that  the  aggregate 
amount  authorized  therefor  does  not  exceed 
•  1.500.000,  of  which  not  more  than  HOO.OOO 
shall  be  authr>rlzed  for  the  payment  of  fees 
other  than  attorneys'  fees 

II)  The  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
trial  oommtasloner  shall  be  submitted  by 
him.  together  with  the  record  In  tbe  e«M  to 
the  review  panel  or  commissioners  for  re- 
view by  It  pursuant  to  such  miss  aa  may  be 
provided  for  the  purpose,  which  shall  include 
provision  for  submitting  tbe  deolatan  al  tbs 
trial  oommlaslooer  to  th*  ctalmaAt  sad  any 
party  contesting  the  claim  tor  ooiialitsisflon, 
exception,  and  argument  bafov*  the  p«JMl. 
TTis  panel,  by  majority  rote,  shall  »Mapt  or 
modify  tbe  «n«ittig«  or  ths  ooneluitoiia  at 
Uie  trial  oommlsaloner. 

(J)   The  chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
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Claims  ahan  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury,  irltb  rs^Mct  to  eacb  such  claim, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  claimant  and 
the  amount  determined  by  the  reviewing 
panel,  to  be  paj«bi«  to  sueh  claimant  under 
this  secstlon  for  attorneys'  fees  and  out-of- 
pocket  expenses.  The  Secretary  of  tbe  Treas- 
ury, upon  receipt  of  such  oertlficatloa,  shall 
pay  to  each  such  person  named  therein  the 
amounts  so  certified.  Any  amounts  so  certl- 
ned  as  attorneys'  or  other  fees  shall  be  pay- 
able from  moneys  In  the  Fund  set  aside  pur- 
suant to  section  6(a>(ll  of  this  Act  Such 
amount*  si3  certified  as  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses shall  be  payable  from  other  moneys 
In  such  Fund  No  award  under  this  section 
shall  bear  Interest. 

(k)  No  remuneration  on  account  of  any 
such  services  referred  to  in  subsection  la) 
of  this  section  and  for  which  a  claim  is  made 
pursxiant  to  this  section  shall  be  accepted 
by  any  person  for  such  services  In  addition 
to  tlie  amount  paid  In  accordance  with  this 
section,  and  any  contract  or  other  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary  shall  be  void  Whoever 
accepts,  on  account  of  .such  .services,  any 
remuneration  In  addition  to  the  amount  paid 
In  accordance  with  this  section  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  vip<3n  convic- 
tion thereof,  Khali  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  both 

(1)  The  Court  of  Claims  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed,  under  such  conditions  a.s 
It  may  prescribe,  to  provide  the  facilities  and 
services  of  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court 
for  the  filing,  processing,  hearing,  and  dis- 
patch of  clalm.s  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion and  to  Include  within  its  annual  ap- 
propriations the  costs  thereof  and  other  costs 
of  administration.  Including  {but  without 
limitation  to  the  Hems  herein  listed)  the 
salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  Its  auditors 
and  the  commissioners  serving  as  trial  com- 
missioners and  panel  members  mailing  and 
service  of  proces,s,  necessary  physical  facil- 
ities, equipment,  and  supplies,  and  person- 
nel (Including  secretaries,  reporters,  auditors, 
and  law  clerks) 

TAXATION 

Sac.  27  (a)  The  compe.nsaUou  paid  to  Na- 
tives pursuant  to  section  5(ai  of  this  Act, 
and  any  interest  earned  with  respect  thereto 
while  such  funds  are  depo&lled  in  the  Fund 
or  are  Invested  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  5,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  form  of 
Federal  or  State  tdxatiou  either  (  1  )  at  the 
lime  of  receipt,  or  (2i  upon  dl&tribuuon  to 
any  Native  corporation  or  individual  Native, 
whether  directly  by  a  per  capita  payment  or 
Indirectly  through  such  corporation  or  cor- 
porations. For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  first  dividend  pa>-ments  or  other  cash 
distributions  made  by  any  Native  corpora: ion 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  dlstrlbutloiui  out  of  its 
share  of  funds  derived  from  section  6(a) ,  In- 
cludli^g  Interest,  uutu  such  share  has  been 
fully  distributed 

(b)  Tlie  compensation  paid  to  the  Natives 
pursuant  to  section  5ibl  of  this  Act,  and  any 
Interest  earned  with  recpect  thereto  while 
such  funds  are  deposited  in  the  Fund,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  form  of  Federal  or 
State  taxation  either  (li  at  the  time  of 
receipt,  or  (2)  upon  distribution  to  any 
Native  corporation  or  individual  Native. 
whether  directly  or  by  a  per  capita  payment 
or  Indirectly  through  such  oorporatkm  or 
corporations.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  first  dividend  payments  or  other 
cash  distributions  m*d«  by  any  Native  cor- 
poration, after  the  distribution  of  eompenaa- 
tlon  paid  pursuant  to  section  5 (a)  in  ac- 
oordance with  eufaeactlon  (a)  bereof,  aball 
be  deemsd  to  be  distributions  out  ot  its  share 
of  funds  derived  from  section  5fb),  Includ- 
ing Intareat. 

(c)  Tbe  receipt  oT  sharM  of  etook  In  tbe 
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Inveetnaent  Corporation  or  Its  suoceesor  by 
or  on  bebsUf  of  any  Ifatlve  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(g)  or  (1 )  or  puesuanx  to  sectlcm  8  |h) 
by  a  suooesaor  to  the  Services  corp<M-atlon 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  form  of  Federal 
State  or  local  taxation.  Tbe  basis  for  com- 
puting gain  or  loss  on  subsequent  sole  or 
other  disposition  of  any  shares  In  tbe  suc- 
cessor to  the  Investment  Corporation  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  lOd)  or  In  any  successor 
t<i  the  SeiTlces  Corporation  issued  pursuant 
to  section  8(h)  shall  be  the  fair  value  of  such 
shares  at  the  time  of  receipt 

(d)  The  receipt  of  money  or  other  prop- 
erty pursuant  to  section  8(h)  or  10(1)  by  the 
successor  to  the  Investment  Corporation  or 
pursuant  to  section  8(h)  by  a  successor  to 
the  Services  Corporation  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  form  of  Federal.  State  or  local 
taxation  No  money  or  property  so  received 
shall  be  treated  as  a  contribution  to  capital 
for  purposes  of  section  362 (c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Oode.  title  26,  United  States 
Code.  The  basis  for  computing  gain  or  loss 
on  subsequent  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
any  property  so  received  by  the  successor  to 
the  Investment  Corporation,  for  purposes  of 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  tax.  shall  be  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  property  at  the 
time  of  receipt 

le)  The  receipt  of  land  or  any  interest 
therein  pursuant  to  sections  13,  14.  15,  16. 
19  or  23  or  of  cash  In  order  to  equalize  the 
values  of  projjertles  exchanged  pursuant  to 
.section  16(a),  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
form  of  Federal.  State  or  local  taxation 
The  basis  for  computing  gain  or  loss  on 
subsequent  sale  or  other  disposition  of  such 
land  or  Interest  In  land  for  purposes  of  any 
Federal.  State  or  local  tax  imposed  on  or 
mea-sured  by  Income  shall  be  the  fair  value 
of  such  land  or  Interest  In  land  at  the  time 
of  receipt 

(f)  Real  property  Interests  conveyed,  pur- 
suant to  this  .^ct,  to  a  Native  Individual, 
group,  village,  corporation,  or  any  other  Na- 
tive organization,  which  are  not  developed 
or  leased  to  third  parties,  shall  be  exempt 
from  State  and  local  real  property  taxes  for 
a  period  of  twenty  fiscal  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act:  fyorided.  fcoioercr. 
That  municipal  taxes,  local  real  jMxiperty 
laj^es.  or  local  assessments  may  be  imposed 
upon  lea&ed  or  developed  re*l  property 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  governmental 
unit  under  the  laws  of  the  State:  And  pro- 
I  .ded  further.  That  easements,  righte-of- 
way,  leaseholds,  and  sijnllar  interests  In  such 
real  property  may  be  taxed  In  accordance 
with  Sute  or  local  law.  All  rents  royalties, 
prcifits,  and  other  revenues  or  proceeds,  de- 
rived from  such  property  Interests  shall  be 
taxable  to  the  sejne  extent  as  such  revenues 
or  proceeds  are  taxable  when  received  by  a 
non-Native  Individual  or  oorporatlon. 

(gl  Re.il  property  interests  conveyed,  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  to  a  Native  individual, 
group,  village,  corporation,  or  any  other  Na- 
tive organization,  shall,  so  long  as  the  fee 
therein  remains  not  subject  to  State  or  loo<U 
taxes  on  real  e.«:tate.  continue  to  be  regarded 
as  public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  Federal  share  of  any  highway  project 
pursuant  to  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and 
so  long  as  there  are  also  no  substantial  rev- 
enues from  such  lands,  continue  to  receive 
forest  fire  protection  services  from  the 
United  States  at  no  ooet. 

(h)  The  FotindatloD  established  pursuant 
to  aecUon  29  shall  be  treated  as  a  private 
foundation  for  purposes  of  applying  tbe  tans 
and  restarlctloois  on  sell-deallng  provided  for 
in  section  4941  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue 
Oode,  title  a«.  United  States  Oode.  and  on 
expenditures  for  political  purpoees  described 
in  aeouon  «&4«(d)  (I)  and  (2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal   Revenue    Code,    Utle    ae.   United   States 


Code,  or  corresponding  provisJoos  of  sub- 
sequent law.  but  otherwise  shall  not  be 
treated  as  a  private  foundation. 
Bjrvnrw  av  conoksss 
Sec  28  On  or  before  March  1  of  each  rear 
duni>g  tbe  thirteen  years  lollowtng  tbe  eCec- 
tlve  date  of  this  Act,  tbe  Cooumlasioo.  until 
Its  temvination.  and  the  Secretary,  respec- 
tively, shall  submit  reports  to  Congress  con- 
cerning the  operation  and  Implementation 
of  this  Act  d'uring  the  previous  caletKlar 
year  Within  ninety  days  after  tlie  eiMl  of 
each  five-year  period  following  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
also  shall  mibmlt  to  Congress,  thro^igh  the 
President,  a  Joint  report  on  the  status  of  the 
Natives  and  their  organizations  a  summaj-y 
of  actions  taken  under  this  Act.  and  their 
resf>ectlve  recommendations  ae  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  extension,  amendment,  or 
clarification  of  any  provisions  ot  this  Act. 
This  Joint  report  and  the  Commission  s  an- 
nual report  shail  Include  sc  an  appendix  all 
statements,  memorandums,  reports,  and 
other  written  comments  presented  t<;.  t/ie 
Commission  for  for»arding  to  Congrest  by 
any  Native  Village  corporation  or  associa- 
tion, 

APPBoraiATIONS 

SxT  29  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Alaska  Native  Commis- 
sion such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  and  responsibilities  it  U  re- 
quired to  perform  under  the  provuians  of 
this  Act, 

lb]  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  the 
temporary  roll,  to  survey  lands  to  be  granted 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  to  classify  lands  and 
to  carry  out  other  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities required  to  be  performed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act 

(c)  The  Presideiu  of  the  United  States  Is 
requested  to  advance  from  the  contingency 
fund  established  for  his  ofRce  such  sums  as 
the  Dlrectw  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
defray  the  Initial  organizational  and  adinln- 
Istratlve  expenses  of  the  corporations  tc  be 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act.  pending 
the  availability  of  moneys  In  the  Fund  Such 
ad\-ances  shali  be  reimbursed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's contingency  fund  from  the  Fund  wben 
sufficient   moneys   become  available  therein. 

PtJBiJCATIOKS 

Stc.  30.  The  Secretary  at  tbe  Interior  and 
the  Commiastoo  are  autbonsed  to  issue  and 
publish  in  tbe  Federal  Register,  pursuant  to 
the  Admlnlstrauve  Procedures  Act  (A  U.S.C. 
5O0  and  foliowing)  such  regulatlocs  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  ot  '.his 
Utle. 

aAviivc    cL.srsi 

Sec  31.  Except  as  spectflcally  provided  for 
m  this  Act.  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  repealing  any  other  provisiui  of 
Federal  law  applicable  to  Alaska.  To  tbe 
extent  that  there  Is  a  conaict  between  any 
provision  of  this  Act  and  any  other  Federal 
laws  applicable  to  Alaska  the  I>rc^ -sions  of 
this  Act  aball   govern. 


PROGRAM  FOR  MONDAY 

Mr  BYRD  al  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  Monday  Is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9.30  aju. 
Immediatetjr  f  oUowlnc  tbe  reoognitkm  of 
the  two  leaden  under  tte  atandlnt  order, 
the  dlstincutshed  Junior  Senatan-  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Aixtr)  win  be  recocnlzed 
for  not  to  ezc«ed  15  minutes,  following 
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which  there  wUJ  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes— the  period  therefor  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  ajn. 

At  10  am  ,  the  Senate  will  take  up 
S  35,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaskan  Natives, 
under  a  time  limitation  of  4  hours  on  the 
bill,  1  hour  on  each  amendment  in  the 
first  dearree.  one-half  hour  on  any 
amendment  in  the  second  degree,  motion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

or  appeal  with  the  exception  of  non- 
debataole  motions,  and  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  one  or  more  rollcall 
votes  In  connection  with  that  bill 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  other  legis- 
lation will  be  cleared  and  readi'  for  ac- 
tion on  Monday  afternoon,  following  tiie 
disposition  of  the  Alaskan  Natives  land 
claims  bill.  Rollcall  votes  are  possible  on 
such  legislation. 

The  Senate  can  expect  long  sessions 
dally  next  week. 
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ADJOURNMENT      UNTIL      9:30      A.M. 
MONDAY,    NOVEMBER    1,    1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
9:30  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  7 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  November  1, 
1371,  at  9:30  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SALVADOR  DALI  JEWELS  IN 
GREENWOOD,  SC 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or     SOT.TH     CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  DORN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Salvador 
Dali  Art-ln-JeweLs  are  on  di-splay  in  my 
hometown  of  Greenwood  itirough  No- 
vember 7  Greenwood  i.s  one  of  four  cities 
in  the  world  where  this  maRniflcent  work 
of  art  is  being  shown  in  1971  —  in  Rome. 
Lx)ndon.  Pans,  and  now  Greenwood  Mr 
Speaker,  and  my  colleagues,  you  are 
cordially  Invited  to  visit  with  us  in  the 
next  few  days  to  see  this  only  American 
showmg  for  1971.  Following  is  my  news- 
letter to  my  constituents  about  this  great 
event  in  my  hometown 

A  RT  -  IN  -jKVm.3 

You  may  view  one  of  the  most  superb 
creations  of  art  in  modern  history  now  on 
display  dally  at  the  Greenwood  County 
Courthouse.  Time  has  been  extended,  and 
through  November  7  you  will  have  this  rare 
OMKirtunlty.  You  will  be  Inspired  by  Art-ln- 
Jew«ls,  Your  creative  Imagination  will  be 
stimulated.  Art-ln-Jewels  la  a  great  sermon, 
a  beautiful  poem,  a  love  story,  thoughts  on 
Immortality,  history  and  proee  all  In  one 
Viewing. 

Salvador  Dall's  paintings  and  Jewel  crea- 
tions are  viewed  annually  by  million  In  the 
National  Art  QaJlery  In  VVa.<>hlnKU5n.  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Modern 
Museum  of  Art  In  New  York.  In  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  and  In  private  collections  through- 
out Western  Europe.  Art-ln-Jewels.  a  »6'/i 
million  collection,  was  a  feature  afractlon  at 
the  Worlds  Fair.  South  Carolina  and  the 
Southeast  are  fortunate  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  view  this  famous.  Imaginative  crea- 
tion of  the  most  provcK-atlve  art  genius  of 
modern  times.  The  DaU  jewels  will  be  shown 
to  the  public  In  only  four  cuiea  In  1971  — 
Rome,  Paris,  lx>ndon,  and  now  m  Green- 
wood. 

Salvador  DaU  was  born  In  Spain  in  1904. 
Early  in  life  Dall  helped  develop  svirreailsm 
as  art  of  revolution  and  embraced  Dadalsm 
and  Cubism.  He  first  tjeciune  known  fvr  eerie, 
often  bizarre  paintings  which  reproduced  the 
nightmare  vision  of  an  Irrational  and  mani- 
acal subconscious  world.  However,  by  1941 
Dal!  wrote  that  he  was  forsaking  surrealism 
as  an  art  of  revolution  He  wrote  ttiat  revo- 
lution was  bankrupt,  along  with  the  c<il- 
lectlvist.  atheist  and  neo- pagan  Utopias 
which  he  had  studied  In  li\e  phUosophy  of 
Karl  Marx  and  Hitler's  Nazi  philosopher 
Roeeuberg.  After  studying  theology  Doll  be- 
came devoted  to  more  traditional  art  forms 
with  ennpha«la  on  the  constructive  and  po«l- 
tlve  aspects  of  spiritual  forces  in  the  recon- 
BtructloQ  of  devastated  Europe    This  was  a 


Europe  destroyed  by  revoUitlons  and  para- 
noiac hallucinations  as  manifested  by  the 
demented  (.x)llectivist  Stalin  and  the  mani- 
acal Hitler  and  by  some  today  In  America 
who  preach  anarchy  and  chaos  In  1954  at 
the  request  of  Chester  Dale,  then  President 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Dall  created 
"The  Sacrament  of  tiie  Last  Supper."  We 
viewed  the  Sacrament  this  morning  at  the 
National  Gallery  here  in  Wiishlngton.  It  Is 
undoubted:y  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  all 
time,  which  uses  traditional  art  methods  to 
reach  out  and  deeply  Involve  the  viewer. 
Dalls  Art-In-Jewels  vividly  portrays  the 
sacrifice  and  love  of  Christ,  peace,  and  the 
ct>mpasslon,  virtue  and  love  of  womanhood. 
.Salvador  Dall  himself  said  of  his  own 
fnula.'^tlc.  unique  and  magnificent  creation: 
"Without  an  audience,  without  the  pres- 
ence of  spectators,  these  Jewels  would  not 
fulfil  the  function  fc*  which  they  came  into 
being.  T^e  viewer,  then  Is  the  ultimate  8irt- 
Ist.  His  sight,  heart,  mind— fusing  with  and 
grasping  with  greater  or  lesser  understand- 
ing the  Intent  of  the  creator — gives  them 
life." 

South  Carolinians  have  long  had  an  appre- 
ciation of  art  and  culture,  dating  back  to 
the  first  theater  In  America  at  Charleston 
and  the  fabulous  gardens  and  architecture 
of  that  charming  city  Art  and  cultural  clr- 
clee  In  South  Carolina  are  virtually  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion  that  the  Salvador 
Dall  Jewels  are  perhaps  the  .superlative  works 
of  art  ever  shown  in  the  Palmetto  State.  It 
is  as  if  the  mtist  famou.s  art  of  Rembrandt, 
Michelangelo,  Leonardo  da  Vlncl,  and  Ra- 
phael were  on  display  In  South  Carolina. 

Now  America  is  developing  an  appreciation 
of  art  and  a  vibrant,  dynamic  culture  dis- 
tinctively its  own  In  supporting  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties and  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  we  in  the  Congress  believe 
this  legislation  wlJI  further  the  development 
of  a  unique  cultural  heritage  in  America, 

Art-ln-Jewels  in  Greenwood  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Owen  Cheatham  Foundation. 
The  Owen  Cheatham  Foundation  was  estab- 
lished in  1934  to  assist  religious,  cultural  and 
educational  Institutions.  The  Foundation 
acquired  the  Salvador  DaU  Jewels  In  1958 
and  now  makes  available  a  display  of  the 
Jewels  for  selected  charitable,  religious,  and 
philanthropic  causes. 

The  late  Owen  Cheatham  was  t>orn  in 
Virginia  and  founded  the  great  Georgia  Pa- 
cific Corporation.  For  niany  years  he  was  its 
president  and  chairman  vf  the  board.  Owen 
Cheatham,  who  was  awarded  a  Doctor  of 
Science  de^re*  by  Clemsoti  University,  mar- 
ried Celeste  WlcklifTe  from  Waihalla  (Garden 
of  the  Otids  I  and  West  Union  Celeste  Wlck- 
lltTe  developed  an  early  appreciation  of  up- 
oauntry  culture  as  manifested  by  the  cul- 
tural circles  of  the  Pendleton  Area,  High 
Hampton  and  Sapphire  Valley  Mrs.  Cheat- 
ham IS  a  talented,  attractive  and  charming 
lady  who  epitomizes  the  charm  of  South- 
ern womanh<j<xl  Mrs.  Cheathajn  has  two 
lovely  daughters.  Mrs    Roland  R    Oomerford 


and  Mrs.  Albert  Kennerly.  Mrs.  Kennerly  and 
her  husband,  who  Is  a  distinguished  archi- 
tect In  New  York  City,  attended  the  preview 
in  Greenwood.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Mrs. 
Kennerly  was  born  in  Augusta,  where  Mr. 
Cbeatlxam  founded  Georgia  Pacific,  and  she 
has  many  friends  In  the  beautiful  Alken- 
Augusta  area. 

Mrs.  Cheatliam  has  been  most  gracious 
In  permitting  a  display  of  Art-ln-Jewels  In 
Greenwood,  as  the  Foundation  receives  more 
than  1000  requests  annually  from  throughout 
the  world. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Dall  showing  will  go  to 
restore  the  Old  Cokesbury  College.  Cokesbury 
College  was  built  in  1854  as  a  Masonic  Female 
College  and  was  later  acquired  by  the  South 
Carolina  Methodist  Conference.  The  College 
building  and  the  Formal  Garden  are  now 
almost  completely  restored  and  work  Is  pro- 
gressing to  develop  the  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional potential  of  the  historic  Cokesbury 
conimunlty.  which  once  rivaled  Charleston 
as  a  social  ahd  cultural  center.  Mrs.  Sterling 
Oraydon  of  Greenwood,  author,  lecturer,  and 
patron  of  the  arts,  is  Chairman  of  the  Cokes- 
bury Historical  and  Recreational  Commis- 
sion. Mrs.  Graydon  is  providing  the  out- 
standing leadership  and  tireless  energy 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  restoration  In 
viewing  Art-In-Jewels  special  rates  are  avail- 
able for  students  and  there  is  a  nominal 
charge  for  adults. 

While  in  Greenwood  to  view  the  Salvador 
Dall  Jewels  we  recommend  the  Railroad  Mu- 
seum and  the  Greenwood  Museum,  which  has 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Indian  relics 
In  the  Southeast  and  a  splendid  rock  and 
gem  collection  Nearby  In  Abbeville  you  will 
find  of  great  Interest  the  restored  Abbeville 
Opera  House,  historic  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Stark  House  In  the  Abbe- 
ville Courthouse  there  Is  a  painting  of  John 
C.  Calhoun  which  Arthur  Conrad  was  se- 
lected to  paint  by  the  Washington  Commis- 
sion of  Pine  Arts.  Among  other  points  of  his- 
torical Interest  in  the  immediate  area  are 
Edgefield,  home  of  ten  South  Carolina  gov- 
ernors, and  Newberry,  where  the  historic  Old 
Court  House  now  is  the  Newberry  Commu- 
nity  Hall. 

When  In  Greenwood  you  are  cordially  In- 
vited to  visit  our  home  Barratt  House,  which 
was  designed  in  1850  by  Dr.  John  P.  Barratt.  a 
noted  scientist  and  artist. 


TOM  STEEDS  GRANDDAUGHTER  IS 
OKLAHOMA'S  TEENAGE  MISS 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    0K.I-AH01CA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1971 
Mr    EDMONDSON    Mr    Speaker,  the 
Judges  at  the  Miss  Teenage  Oklahoma 
City  Contest  Monday  evening  were  ob- 
viously people  of  perception  and  wisdom. 


October  29,  1971 

When  they  announced  the  winner,  they 
had  chosen  the  lovely  and  talented 
granddaughter  of  ooe  oX  oiu-  outstandins 
colleagues,  the  Honorable  Tom  Stxko. 

I  know  every  Member  of  this  body  will 
want  to  read  the  newspaper  account  from 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  of  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, and  I  would  like  to  have  it  appear  in 
the  RrcoRD.  I  only  regret  that  the  picture 
of  Marguerite  Steed  cannot  appear  with 
tlie  story. 

Miss  Steed  is  16  years  old.  a  high  school 
Junior  at  Shawnee,  Okla.,  Congressman 
Steed's  hometown. 

I  know  all  our  colleagues  will  have 
home  State  favorites  when  they  watch 
the  Miss  Teenage  America  contest  from 
Fort  Worth  December  3,  but  I  also  hope 
that  deep  in  tiwir  hearts  they  will  b« 
pullifig  for  Marguerite  Steed,  of  Okln- 
homa 

Shawnei    Dancer    Wins    Crrr    Tttle 

Marguerite  Steed,  a  pretty,  pert  teenager 
from  Shawnee,  was  crowned  Miss  Teenage 
Oklahoma  City  Monday  night  In  a  televised 
pageant  held  at  the  Oklahoma  City  Univer- 
sity Auditorium. 

Miss  Steed,  a  16-year-old  high  school  Jun- 
ior, won  out  over  12  flnali.sts  She  will  com- 
pete in  the  Mise  Teenage  America  contest  to 
be  held  In  Port  Wonh.  Tex  ,  Dec   3. 

She  U  the  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Rich- 
ard Steed.  Shawnee,  and  granddaughter  of 
Oklahoma  Rep    Tom  Steed 

First  runner-up  for  the  title  w.-is  Deborah 
Hoke,  of  Stillwater  Gloria  Parker,  of  Guthne 
was  second  runner-up  A  pair  of  honors  was 
bestowed  on  Kim  Russell,  of  Duncan,  who 
won  both  the  talent  award  and  Miss  Congeni- 
ality. 

Miss  Steed  was  crowned  by  last  year's  MLss 
Teenage  Oklahoma  City,  Martha  Schroeder 

The  cootestants  were  Judged  In  evening 
gown  and  talent  coaipetlttou  and  on  their 
ability  to  answer  questions 

Miss  Steed,  who  has  been  taking  dance 
lessons  since  the  age  of  three,  performed  a 
ballet  number  baaed  on  music  from  the 
movie    Dr   Zhlva^o  " 

Her  prizes  Include  a  $200  scholarship  to 
the  college  of  her  choice,  a  trophy,  crown, 
coemetlc  travel  kit.  piece  of  luggage  and  por- 
trait. 

As  she  was  crowned.  Miss  Steed  bubbled. 
"I'm  80  happy  This  has  been  the  most  won- 
derful experience  of  my  life  I  wish  ei-ery 
girl  could  enter  so  they  could  all  have  thU 
wonderful  experience." 

The  question  she  was  ai-ked  in  the  final 
phase  of  the  oompetiilon  was.  "What  would 
you  do  if  you  and  your  date  were  going  to  a 
movie  rated  GP.  and  your  parents  objected?" 

She  answered.  "If  my  parents  objected,  I 
would  say  they  dldnt  have  much  faith  In 
me.  I  would  tr>-  to  explain  to  thetn  I'm  ma- 
ture enough  to  see  this  morte,  and  I'm  sure 
they'd  understand  " 


SCHOOL  PRAYER  IS  HISTORICAL 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  <m  Octo- 
ber 25.  1971.  I  received  from  Mr.  George 
W  Archambo,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  8 C. 
correspondence  concemta«  House  Joint 
Resolution  191. 

This  correspondence  deals  with  the 
liistory  Burroundlng  ti>e  adoptlao  erf  the 
first  amendment  provision  on  freedom  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

religion  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleag:ues : 

Mount  Plxasant,  8.C., 

Octoher  2S,  1971. 
Representative   Chaliisbs   P.    Wtux, 
HotLte  o/  Bepreaentativ^. 
Washtngton,  D.C. 

Hulk  CoNcassfikiAM :  I  am  sorry  that  I  was 
not  aware  oX  your  fight  to  put  prayer  back  in 
school.  As  It  is.  I  am  atiempUng  to  contribute 
a  little  Information,  which  I  hope  naay  be 
useful.  Ttie  encicwure  should  spealc  lor  itself, 
aud  more  in  this  letter. 

In  an  old  history  book:  Eggleston.  Edward. 
A  History  of  tKe  United  State*  and  It$  People 
ca.   IMK)  (tiUe  page  missing),  p.  300: 

"Before  the  KevoluUou,  the  Eplsojpal 
Ciiurch  of  England  was  established  In  the 
Southern  Colonies,  while  the  Congregational 
churches  were  supported  by  law  In  all  the 
New  England  colonies  except  Rhode  Island 
During  the  Revolution.  Thomas  JeSerson 
led  a  movement  In  favor  of  religious  freedom. 
Now  there  Is  no  religious  establishment  In 
ai.y  part  of  the  country,  but  all  are  free  to 
worship  in  their  own  way.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  Congress  shall  net  interfere 
with  religious  freedom    .   . 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Coiu^  removed  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  from  the  public  schools  at 
the  virgency  of  an  atheist  Yet.  this  decision 
should  not  have  been  made.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  had  considered  the  situation  properly. 

The  above  quote  from  Eggleston's  history 
book  shows  that  Jefferson  led  In  a  movement 
for  religious  freedom,  and  "the  Constitution 
provides  that  Congress  shall  not  Interfere 
vMth  religious  freedom  " 

•■Article  I.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting  an   establishment   of   religion.   .   . 
The  question  is,  "Why?"  Why  should  such  a 
thought  have  occurred  In  the  mind  ol  Jef- 
ferson' Simple. 

Religious  conditions  today  are  similar,  but 
probably  Ies.s  ko.  than  they  were  some  two 
hundred  s-ears  agti  In  moet  Latin  countries 
the  vational  religion  is  Roman  Catholic  In 
mo.-^t  North  European  countries  the  nationai 
rellpton  Is  Lutheran  In  England  the  fwi- 
ttonal  religion  is  Episcopal;  In  Scotland  the 
natioTUil  religion  was  Presbyterian.  In  other 
countries  around  the  world,  national  re- 
ligions of  various  lands  Is  Moslem,  HUidu, 
BuddfchlEt     Shinto,   etc 

Thc»nas  Jefferson's  influence  was  appar- 
ently illustrated  In  the  composition  of  the 
F:rU  Amendment  and  this  expression  was 
that  Congress  was  in  no  position  to  have 
a  hand  In  the  establishment  of  a  rmtionai 
religion.  Likewise.  "(Xnigreae  shall  make  no 
law  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 
It  shotUd  t>e  obvious  to  any  Intelligent 
person  that  prayer  and  Bible  reading  was 
the  accepted  thing  In  the  puMlc  schools  at 
the  time  that  the  Amendments  were  rati- 
fied and  adopted.  November  1791.  Other- 
wise that  First  Amendment  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  removing  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing from  the  school  system  then  and  there. 
We  wotild  nol  have  had  prayer  and  BlMe 
reading  in  the  school.^  during  the  years  I 
attended  acme  forty  years  ago.  But  It  was 
ilie  accepted  thing.  At>d  there  were  some 
great  Justices  in  the  Supreme  Court  In 
thoBC    days. 

To  refer  apaln  to  the  excerpt  from  Eggle- 
ston's history  book.  It  relates  that  before 
the  Revolution,  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
England  was  established  in  the  Southern 
Colonies,  and  Congregational  Ch-urch  -was 
supported  by  law  In  the  New  England  colo- 
nies except  Rhode  Island.  This  seems  to 
manifest  a  nationai  recognition  of  particu- 
lar denominations.  Then  Jefferson  stepped 
Into  the  picture  and  "led  a  mo'vement  In 
favor  of  religious  freedocn."  "Note  there  Is 
no  religious  establishment  In  any  p*rt  a< 
the    eount»7" 

I^>r  any  person  to  show  some  sort  oX  alle- 
giance to  God  and  Christ,  yet  manifest  an 
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interest  In  not  wanting  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  the  school  prc^nun,  as  It  had 
been  for  some  two  hundred  years,  that  per- 
son's religion  Is  faulty,  and  certainly  not 
that  of  a  Blble-behever. 

I  hop>e  this  letter  and  enclosed  excerpt  of 
my  paper  reiaUve  to  the  history  of  Chrisuan 
education  wUl  be  of  some  value  to  your  light 
to  have  prayer  returned  to  the  school  sys- 
tem. Without  It  the  result  is  already  mani- 
fest, degeneration  of  good  morals,  respect  for 
law  and  order,  respect  of  the  young  toward 
their  elders  and  their  parents  and  teachers 

Feel  free  to  reproduce  any  or  all  of  this 
material  if  you  think  it  worthy. 

Yours  for  prayer  in  the  schools. 

GEOBGE  W    AaCHAKSO. 

(This  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  I  did  In 
a  course.  Christian  Education,  at  Bob  Jones 
University.  I  hope  it  may  be  of  some  in- 
terest. George  W  Archambo,  October  23 
1971.) 

The  first  schools  In  America  were  suniiar 
to  the  schools  in  the  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. A  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  an  inter- 
pretation of  its  contents  was  felt  necessary 
for  salvation.  This  meant  that  children  had 
to  be  taught  to  read.  Schooling  was  con- 
ducted, but  there  ■was  little  difference  be- 
tween the  secular  and  the  religious 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  passed  a  law 
in  1642  to  enforce  the  education  of  children. 
Children  were  to  leam  l-o  read  and  -under- 
stand the  principles  of  religion  azMl  the  capi- 
tal laws  of  the  country.  The  education  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  slate  more  than  for 
the  child,  for  as  the  child  gT«w  to  manhood 
and  became  eligible  for  pubUc  office,  he  must 
be  educated. 

The  first  schools  were  called  Dame  Schools. 
being  taught  by  the  responsible  women  of 
the  town  Generally,  these  women  had  some 
education  enough  to  prepare  the  pupils  for 
the  next  school,  called  the  "School  of  the 
Three  Rs  "  This  was  the  common  scbool. 
teaching  reading.  wTlting.  and  arithmetic. 
From  here  the  student  could  go  on  to  the 
Latin  grammer  school  which  was  prepara- 
tion for  college  This  school  was  the  fore- 
runner of  our  high  schcx)! 

In  the  ye«x  1836  the  first  coUege  was  es- 
tablished In  America  A  young  minister  died 
leaving  750  pounds  i$3600i  and  a  library  of 
300  volumes  to  help  men  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  ThU  mans  name  was  John  Har- 
vard, the  college  becoming  Harvard  College 
In  his  honor  As  time  and  conditions  per- 
mitted, other  Church  sponsored  colleges  ap- 
peared. Yale  In  1701.  Princeton  1747.  K;r;irl 
CoUege  (Ooiumbla)  In  1754:  Rutgers.  1766; 
and  Charity  Academy  (University  of  Penn- 
sylvania) In  1740. 

Textbooks  of  this  era  were  mainly  the 
Catechism,  the  psaUer  and  the  Bible  as 
found  In  the  home  In  1690  the  New  England 
Primer  came  Into  existence  This  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  published  books,  coctrlbutlng 
"perhaps  tncrre  than  any  other  book  except 
the  Bible,  to  the  molding  of  those  sturdy 
generations  that  gave  to  America  its  liberty 
and  Its  institutions,"  It  consisted  of  the  al- 
phabet, the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles 
Creed,  the  shorter  Catechism,  an  account  of 
the  martyrdom  of  John  Rogers,  and  a  dia- 
logue between  Christ,  youth  and  the  Devil. 
Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  book  was  made 
up  of  selections  from  the  Bible  • 

The  First  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
prohibited  the  federal  govenusent  from  ee- 
tabjishlng  a  national  religion,  therefore  al- 
lowing freedom  of  worship  The  Constitution 
also  made  no  allowance  for  education,  and 
since  the  Tenth  Amendment  passed  on  to  the 
states  such  powers  as  were  not  delegated  to 
Congress,  the  states  assumed  tite  power  for 
educating  Its  people.' 

As  the  frontier  moved  vertward,  educa- 
tional faciimee  moved  with  tt.  Most  of  the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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public  schools  at  the  finit  taught  the  Bible 
but  aa  the  need  for  t>«tter  textbooks  wa« 
felt,  th«  Bible  waa  g^radually  substituted  by 
books  with  portions  of  Scripture,  »n<3  with 
time,  the  Scripture  gradually  dJa»ppe*red. 

The  Dill3w</rth  Guide  lo  thr  Engh/ih 
Tongue  was  1  n t nxt > i cert  Into  the  Colonies  m 
1750  It  was  lesw  religious  than  the  Nnr 
England  Prtmer  but  provided  for  advmnced 
puplU  aa  well  as  for  the  beginners  In  1783, 
Noah  Webster  presented  his  Spelling  Book, 
which  was  still  more  secular  but  more  Amer- 
ican than  the  Dlllsworlh  Ivxjk  and  which,  by 
1890  was  the  best  seller  next  to  the  Bible  ' 
During  the  f'^llowlng  yeaj^  more  textbooks 
appeared  until  now  one  can  And  many  varie- 
ties from  extremely  Biblical  to  extremely 
sec  til  ar. 

rOCTNOTES 

'  Clarence  H  Benson,  History  of  Christian 
Education,  p.  106. 

»  Benson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  108,  109. 

•/bid,  p   110 

'  Benson,  op  ctt  ,  p    1 10 

Benaon,  Clarence  H  .  History  of  Christian 
Ediieation.  Chicago,   Moody   Press.    1943. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J   SCHERLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr  Speaker,  a  child 
a.sks:  •Where  is  daddy?  A  mother  asks: 
•  How  is  my  son':'  '  A  wile  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally  practicing  .spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long  ? 


GEORGE  J  BURGER.  8R  .  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OP  NATIONAL  FED- 
ERATION OP  INDEPENDENT  BUSI- 
NESS 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
probably  no  representative  of  any  or- 
ganization better  knov^Ti  to  Members  of 
Congreu  than  Mr.  George  J  Burger,  8r  , 
senior  vice  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more. 
George  Burger  has  been  found  dadly  In 
the  Capitol,  the  congressional  oflBces,  and 
committee  rooms  representing  the  in- 
terests of  Independent  business 

Through  the  years  he  has  waged  an 
imrelentlng  campaign.  In  addition  to 
making  knowTi  the  views  of  his  organiza- 
tion on  specific  legislative  proposals,  to 
obtaining  permanent  legislative  status 
for  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Small  BuslnesE — a  campaign  to  which  I 
have  been  glad  to  lend  support. 

In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  to  In- 
sert in  the  Rkcokd  at  thlc  point  an  article 
on  this  subject  which  was  recently  re- 
leased by  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business: 
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Geokgk   J     Bi^scm,   Sx. 

Wa'^hington  -  Oeorge  J  Burger,  Sr  ,  sen- 
tor  vice  president  of  the  National  Federation 
iif  Independent  Business,  continued  today  to 
push  vigorously  for  enactment  of  8  Res  38, 
which  would  give  legislative  status  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  In  the  Senate 

Mr  Burger,  who  Is  nationally  known  for 
his  untiring  efTorts  on  behalf  of  Independent 
Business,  sent  special  delivery  letters  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee, 
iirglug  that  they  report  favorably  S  Res  38 
fi>r  act. on  on  *he  Senate  floor  Such  leglsla- 
tiuii  h<j  been  bottled  up  before  the  Rules 
Committee  for  eight  years 

Burger  cautioned  that  failure  to  report 
the  Resolution  would  mean  that  the  Senate 
was  unwilling  'to  give  due  recognition  to 
small  l-uBlness  In  the  Nation  In  the  same 
capacltv  extended  to  organized  labor  and  or- 
gai^lzed  farm  groups  " 

The  .Sallonal  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  us  the  .arge.st  organization  rep- 
resenting the  smi^l  businessman  Its  mem- 
ber.sblp  consl.sta  of  almost  3fX)  (HX)  firms  In  all 
50  stales 

Burger,  In  his  letter,  said  that  ;t  ;ippeftred 
"history  is  repeating  Itself  "  He  referred  to 
Senate  action  In  1949  when  that  body  failed 
to  act  favorably  on  legislation  that  would 
tiave  given  legislative  authority  to  a  then 
special  committee 

■'An  Important  reason  why  I  am  bringing 
this  I/O  your  personal  attention,"  Burger 
wrote  the  Senators,  "Is  to  the  credit  of  Fed- 
eration memL>ers  ■  He  pointed  out  that  Fed- 
pration  members  In  49  of  the  50  states  had 
already  contacted  their  SenaUrs  urging  them 
to  support  Immediate  action  on  S    Res    38. 

"One  member."  Burger  continued,  "In  an 
Important  letter  to  his  Senator  asked  the 
question.  'When  U  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee going  to  lift  the  eight-year  prison 
sentence  and  release  the  Resolution  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  vote'" 

Burger  emphasized  the  writer  said  "prison 
sentence  "  "This  certainly  has  the  earmarks 
of  the  present  Inaction  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee It  Is  our  hope  that  the  continual  re- 
ports received  from  the  Committee  in  Its  Ex- 
ecutive Sessions — the  usual,  consistent  an- 
swer of    No  Quorum'. —  will   be  no  more  ' 

He  pt  inted  otil  that  other  legislative  mat- 
ters were  acted  upon  by  the  Committee,  de- 
spite the  "No  Quorum"  reports  "Is  small 
business  called  or  looked  upon  as  second- 
class  citizens  by  the  Rules  Committee  and 
lUi  members?"  he  asked. 

Biirger  said  It  was  his  honest  opinion  that 
If  S  Res  38  were  to  be  rejxirted  by  the  Rules 
Conimlltee  to  the  Senate  floor,  communica- 
tions received  by  Federation  members  from 
their  respective  Senators  that  such  action 
has  taken  place  could  result  In  a  major  vic- 
tory for  the  future  of  small  business  " 

Burger  enclosed  with  his  letter  a  memo- 
raiidun-.  of  a  telephone  conversitlon  an  0(xxl 
Friday,  April  1949,  with  former  Senator  Carl 
Hayden.  then  Chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, In  which  Hayden  described  the  Sen- 
ate's attitude  on  the  problems  of  small  b'osl- 
ness  as  "lackadaisical   " 

TTiere  are  some  5',  million  small  businesses 
in  the  United  States  today,  employing  s<^me 
60  per  cent  of  the  country's  non- government 
and  non-agricultural  work  force,  and  ac- 
counting for  more  than  37  per  cent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Burger  said 

The  removal  of  Rules  C-ommlttee  recalci- 
trance and  successful  passage  uf  S  Res  38 
would  therefore  be  a  boom  not  only  for  small 
business,  but  for  the  Nation  as  well.  Burger 
emplalned  Such  action  would  Instill  more 
confldcnce  wrtthln  the  small  business  com- 
munity tloroughout  the  U  8 

And,  considering  the  fact  that  small  busi- 
ness employs  such  a  high  percentage  of  the 
American  work  force,  a  Committee  with  leg- 
islative authority  could  be  the  catalyst  for 
a  oaUonwlde  smail    business  spurt,   leodlog 
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Xt)  Increa-sed   employment   opportunities  and 
a  reduction   In   unemployment,  he  stated. 

"The  action  of  the  Rules  Committee  con- 
firms what  former  chairman  Senator  Carl 
Hayden  said  22  years  ago-  that  there  la  a 
lack  of  interest  In  small  business  In  fact. 
I  would  say  that  the  future  of  small  busi- 
ness looks  very  dismal  as  far  as  the  US 
benate  Is  concerned,  '  Burger  said  after 
t<xlay's  Executive  Scbslon  of  the  committee 

"Ihls  inaction  will  protxably  set  a  pattern 
on  the  House  side,  where  similar  legislation 
l.s  pending  ■  Burger  pointed  out  "Apparent- 
ly the  'prison  sentence'  still  holds 

"Is  It  possible  that  there  Is  a  hidden  hand 
of  power  somewhere  helping  to  keep  this  leg- 
islation  bottled   up?  ■   he   questioned. 

"This  places  a  real  responsibility  for  action 
on  the  present  sponsor  of  the  legislation. 
Senator  Stevens  (Alaska),  and  the  co-spon- 
sors In  the  Senate — Including  Senator  Bible 
(Nevada),  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  and  Senator  Jacob  Javlts  (New 
York) ,  ranking  minority  member-  fur  a  def- 
inite showdown  with  Rules.  TTils  Is  a  time 
for  action  that  will  speak  louder  than  words," 
Burger  roneluded 

Mr  Burger  has  been  vice  president  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Indei:>endent  Business  since  1947.  and 
has  represented  small  businessmen  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  for  more  than  30  years. 


DETROIT'S  SCHOOLBUSING 
PROBLEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr,  SCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  a  recent 
Roanoke  Tlme.«  editorial  commenting  on 
Detroit's  schoolbuslng  problem  makes 
the  point  that  no  one  could  wi.sh  any 
more  trouble  for  the  motor  city,  which 
has  had  more  thtin  its  share  in  recent 
years, 

I  am  convinced  my  colleagues  .share 
with  me  concern  that  any  American  city 
or  locality,  whatever  it  may  be,  would  be 
crippled  fiscally  and  .spiritually  by  court- 
directed  bu-sing  plans.  I  do  believe  it  is 
time,  Mr  Speaker,  for  Congress  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  editorial  and  "do  its 
duty  and  e.sLabli.sh  a  national  policy   " 

The  editorial  from  tlie  Roanoke,  Va,, 
newspaper  follows: 

And  Now  It's  DrrRorr 

No  one  In  his  right  mind  could  wish  any 
more  troubles  for  Detroit,  Michigan  lu 
downtown  almost  died,  and  remains  badly 
crippled,  after  the  racial  riots  of  1967  Like 
other  large  cities.  11  has  much  heroin  addic- 
tion, crime  In  the  streeW,  a  weakening  tax 
base — whatever  a  big  city  ought  not  to  have, 
Detroit  has  It  Now  Detroit  has  a  federal 
Judge's  finding  that  It  has  segregation  by  law 
ide  Jure)  and,  like  some  Southern  cities, 
must  resort  to  large-scale  busing  U)  achieve 
racial  balance  In  schools. 

Detroit  must  prep>are  a  busing  plan:  the 
S'.ate  Board  of  Education  has  been  directed 
to  prepare  a  plan  to  include  the  suburbs  of 
Detroit  In  the  words  of  the  usually  calm  As- 
s.>ciated  Press,  the  possibility  "has  generated 
more  tumult  In  the  Detroit  area  In  the  last 
two  weeks  than  any  other  Issue  in  modem 
times  " 

The  problem  will  be  more  acute  In  Detroit 
(as  in  Indianapolis)  thsn  It  has  been  In  At- 
lanta Richmond  and  Norfolk  For  all  the  an- 
cient racial  disabilities  In  ths  South,  blacks 
and  whites  In  the  South  have  a  personal  rela- 
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tlonshlp.  It  may  be  limited  but  It  exists, 
whereas  In  the  large  Northern  cities  the  In- 
visible wall  Is  harder  to  break  through  than 
the  more  visible  8outh«rn  one. 

If  anything  good  Is  to  come  from  Detroit's 
ordeal.  It  may  t>e  another  shock  to  the  nation 
to  realize  that  the  South  alone  Is  not  filled 
writh  sinners:  that  de  Jure  and  de  facto  dls- 
tlncuons  are  meaningless  in  history  and  at 
present.  It  might  bestir  the  Congress  at  last 
to  do  Its  duty  and  establish  a  national  policy. 


POOD   STAMPS    FOR    DRUG    TREAT- 
MENT   PROGRAMS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE:^ 

Thursday,  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  for  myself  and  21 
of  my  colleagues  an  amendment  to  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  that  would  extend  its 
benefits  to  narcotic  addicts  participating 
in  drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams run  by  private,  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. 

On  July  29,  when  I  first  Introduced  the 
mea.sure  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
four  sponsors,  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fomia  t  Mr,  Hawkins  i  .  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  iMr,  Matsunagai,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse i , 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Rail-sback  I ,  I  stated  that  it  was  our  plan 
to  circulate  the  measure  among  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  broad,  bipartisan 
support. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  a  number  of 
Members  have  seen  fit  to  join  us  in  this 
effort  My  mail  indicates  that  such  an 
approach  Is  needed  and  welcomed.  In  ad- 
dition to  hearings  from  my  own  con- 
stituents on  this,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
a  number  of  the  States  have  also  en- 
dorsed the  measure  and  have  urged  their 
congressional  delegations  to  give  It  their 
support. 

Our  society  is  presently  paying  a  tre- 
mendous price  for  drug  addiction.  We 
need  all  the  help  we  can  get  in  this  area. 
Significant  contributions  are  made  and 
an  impressive  percentage  of  successful 
rehabilitations  are  achieved  by  the  small, 
community-based  groups  that  this  meas- 
ure 1.S  designed  to  assist.  These  groups 
categorically  state  that  to  carr>'  on  their 
work  they  must  have  food  to  give  their 
participants.  Passage  of  this  measure 
would  give  them  the  assistance  they  so 
desperately  need. 


THE  GREEKS  HAD  A  WORD  FOR  IT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  rixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  are  familiar  with  the  expression  "the 
Greeks  had  a  word  for  It."  Thirty-one 
years  ago  today  the  word  was  "No." 

On  October  28,  1940,  Benito  Mussolini 
•ent  an  ulUmattim  to  Joannes  Met&xas, 
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demanding  the  use  of  Greek  bases.  Fas- 
cist Italy,  of  which  Mussolini  was  dicta- 
tor, had  entered  World  War  U  on  the 
side  of  National  Socialist  Germany  but 
a  few  months  earlier.  Metaxas,  himself 
a  dictator,  had  been  walking  a  tightrope, 
trying  to  get  along  with  Germany  and 
Italy  on  the  one  hand  and  Great  Britain 
and  France  on  the  other. 

Because  of  Greece's  geographical  loca- 
tion, with  then  powerful  Italy  not  very 
far  away  and  with  neighboring  Albania 
m  Itahan  hands,  it  took  tremendous 
courage  for  General  Metaxas  to  defy  n 
Duce.  His  answer  to  the  latter-daj' 
Caesar  was  "Ochi.  '  the  Greek  word  for 
"No," 

Mussolim  responded  by  sending  troops 
to  Greece  by  way  of  Albania,  but  the 
Greeks,  led  by  Alexander  Papagos,  fought 
back  bravely  to  repel  the  invaders.  The 
Italians  were  in  full  retreat  by  November 
10  and  on  December  3  the  Greeks  broke 
through  their  defenses  in  Albania.  Sev- 
eral key  points  were  captured  and  it  was 
not  long  before  one-fourth  of  Albania 
was  overrun. 

Greece  might  have  won  her  battle  with 
Italy,  as  British  reinforcements  had  ar- 
rived In  Crete  and  other  Greek  islands 
and  134  fighter  planes  had  been  delivered 
to  Greece  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Victory, 
however,  was  denied  when  Nazi  Germany 
sent  50,000  troops  to  reinforce  the 
Italians. 

The  Nazis  invaded  Greece  on  April  6, 
1941,  with  the  Bulgarian  army  right  be- 
hind them  Greek  resistance,  faced  with 
overwhelming  enemy  opposition,  soon 
collapsed,  an  armistice  was  signed,  and 
the  king  and  government  fled,  first  to 
Crete  and  later  to  'Egypt.  The  Germans 
entered  Athens  on  April  27  and  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  swastika  flew  over  the 
AcropoUs.  It  was  not  hauled  down  until 
October  13,  1944,  when  the  Allies  once 
more  occupied  the  capital. 

Although  the  courageous  warrlers  of 
Greece  were  outnumbered  and  dcxjmed 
to  defeat,  their  brave  resistance  at  the 
outset  of  the  struggle  may  have  helped 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  eventual  defeat 
of  the  Nazis  Had  the  Greeks  said  "Yes!" 
to  Mussolini  instead  of  "No!",  the  libera- 
tion of  their  homeland  might  have  been 
delayed  even  further  Into  the  future  than 
it  was. 

Greece's  diflBculties  did  not  end  with 
the  collapse  of  National  Socialism  and 
Fascism  The  Communists  also  had  to  be 
driven  from  its  soU,  but  this  was  accom- 
plished, with  help  first  from  Great  Brit- 
ain and  then  from  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  Greece  is  still  beset 
by  problemis,  but  I  beheve  they  will  be 
solved  In  due  time.  As  she  seeks  workable 
solutions,  let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the 
Greeks  will  always  reject  communism 
and  kindred  tyrannies  with  a  deafening 
"No." 


SIDNEY   LOMAN— A   GOOD  SCOUT 


HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or   CALlrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  signal  tribute  was  paid  to  one  of 
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my  San  Diego  constituents,  Sidney 
Loman,  who  Is  91  but  has  the  outlook  of 
a  man  half  his  years. 

Mr.  Loman  was  honored  for  his  serv- 
ices, extending  back  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tU-T,  to  Boy  Scouting.  A  plaque  reading 
"Sidney  Loman  Conference  Hall"  was 
prominently  affixed  at  the  Boy  Scout 
Service  Center,  in  San  Diego's  Balboa 
Park,  as  the  highlight  of  the  tribtrte. 

Mr.  Loinan's  extraordinary  career  be- 
gan with  his  birth  in  the  little  town  of 
Rosebud,  Tex.,  the  17th  of  19  children. 
Both  his  parents  had  been  slaves.  During 
World  War  I  service  with  the  Army,  he 
was  first  struck  with  concern  about  the 
handicaps  of  undereducated  youth — and 
resolved  to  do  something  about  it. 

He  organized  his  first  Boy  Scout  troop 
shortly  after  moving  west  to  Imperial 
County.  Calif.,  in  1921,  Other  Loman- 
inspired  troops  were  to  follow,  including 
the  first  for  blacks  in  San  Diego  A  son. 
Army  Sgt.  Earl  B.  Loman,  became,  in 
1945,  the  city's  first  black  Eagle  Scout 

In  addition  to  the  principles  of  Scout- 
ing. Mr.  Loman  alwa.vs  tried  to  Imbue 
in  his  young  charges  certain  other  Ideals, 
including  the  importance  of  education 
and  the  willingness  and  ability  to  work 
together. 

As  another  way  of  helping  youngsters, 
he  also  spent  10  years  as  a  reserve  officer 
with  the  San  Diego  Pohce  Department. 

Mr,  Loman.  who  is  stUl  active  as  Scout- 
master of  Troop  420  in  San  Diego,  hears 
frequently  from  the  young  men,  black 
and  white,  with  whom  he  had  worl^d 
over  the  years.  Typical  of  recent  com- 
munications was  a  letter  from  an  Army 
man  who  noted,  in  gratitude,  that  this  is 
one  white  boy  you  left  a  great  mark  upon. 

It  is  my  deep  personal  pleasure  to  add 
this  tribute  of  my  own  to  the  accolades 
so  well  earned  by  this  outstanding  citi- 
zen. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT'S  INCONSIST- 
ENCIES IN  GRANTING  VISAS  TO 
COMMUTOSTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtnsiAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr  RARICK,  Mr  Speaker,  22  Cubans 
from  Havana  who  wanted  to  attend  a 
.^ugar  cane  convention  were  given  clear- 
ance to  land  their  Russian  built  turtx)- 
prop  airplane  at  the  Molsant  airport  m 
New  Orleans.  The  State  Department  has 
refused  to  Issue  visas  to  attend  the  sugar 
cane  meeting,  perhaps  for  security  rea- 
sons, although  no  one  seems  to  worry 
about  the  admittance  oif  the  Russian 
airplane  and  the  proven  vulnerability 
of  our  air  defense. 

And  while  the  State  Dejsartment  is  so 
adamant  at  refusing  the  Cubans  visas 
to  attend  their  sugar  convention  in  New 
Orleans,  here  in  Washington  visms  were 
issued  to  a  cultural  exchange  group 
which  included  a  three-star  Russian 
general,  to  speak  to  a  student  group  at 
Georgetown  University. 

The  American  people  must  consider  It 
strange  that  our  State  Dejiartmait  can 
grant  Russian  three-star  generals  visas 
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to  appear  on  n.S.  campuses  but  refuses 
to  do  so  for  a  handXiil  of  Cubans.  After 
all.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  military  security, 
most  Americans  are  aware  that  it  is  the 
Russians  who  build  and  supervise  the 
missile  bases  in  Cuba,  it  is  the  Russians 
who  have  the  nuclear  marine  base  in 
Cuba,  it  is  the  Russians  who  supply  the 
Mig  fighters  to  the  Cuban  air  force,  and 
It  Is  the  Russians  who  also  supplied  the 
turbo-jet  airplane  which  sUU  sits  at  the 
New  Orleans  airport. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  admit- 
ting Russians  but  excluding  Uieir  Cuban 
stooges,  Soviet  Premier  Alexei  N. 
Kosygin  is  being  feted  by  Castro  In  Cuba. 

Why  are  any  of  these  Communist 
agitators  and  military  brass  allowed  to 
enter  the  United  States — visa  or  no  visa  "^ 

I  include  several  related  newsclip- 
pings ; 

iFrom    Uic    Wa&tilagton   Post.  Oct.   87,    1071] 

CtTBAN   I'UCKT   Kjtds  WtTH   US.   SrurumE 

New  Ohjlans  —Twenty- two  Cubans  who 
uueEp«ct«(lly  landed  In  a  Buselan-buUt 
turtx>-prop  airplane  at  tiie  New  OrleaJ:is  air- 
pt)rt  were  put  up  tn  a  hotel  after  the  pilot 
refused  to  fly  them  back  to  Havana  as  or- 
dered by  US  oBlclals 

The  group  came  to  the  United  Stateo  early 
today  to  attend  a  sugarcane  meeting,  a 
&pok.esman  said,  but  the  U  rf  government  or- 
dered tbem  hi:>me  immediately  The  pilot  re- 
plied that  he  would  not  fly  back  without  lu- 
RtrucUons  from  nls  guvernment.  the  Slate 
Department   said    In    Washington 

The  group-  19  passengers  and  three  crew- 
men—was taken  from  rustoms  offlres  at  the 
airport  where  It  was  lo<'ked  up  for  more  than 
£11  hour*,  to  a  hotel 

MesJiwhUe,  a  State  Department  qx>kesman 
lu  Waahiogtoa  said  officials  were  lu  cK>ntact 
with  the  Cuban  government  thrimgh  the 
Swiss  Embassy  in  Havaaa  in  in  attempt  to 
work  out  arrangemenu  for  their  departure  " 

A  State  Department  press  ofTlcer.  Charles 
W  Bray,  did  not  identify  tlie  pilot  but  a 
government  official  here  said  he  was  Ray 
Morlna 

He  had  flown  the  group  to  New  Orleans 
to  attend  a  meeting  .if  the  Iruernational  As- 
sociation of  Sugar  Cane  TechnologlsU. 

Their  sudden  arrival  caught  New  Orlean.'i 
officials  off  Ktiard  The  State  Department  aaid 
the  Cubans  nad  filed  a  flight  plan  about  8 
am  with  the  Huuston.  Tex  .  Air  Tratnc  Con- 
trol for  a  morning  flight  from  Havana  Ui  New 
Orleans.  Offlclals  said  the  flight  was  so  quick 
that  New  Orleans  authorities  were  not  noti- 
fied. 

The  State  Department  hiid  denied  a  Sept 
24  request  for  visas  for  the  group  to  attend 
the  sugarcane  conference. 

(Prom   the   Washington   Post,   Oct.   27,    1971 1 

SHOirru   BT   JtWB  Stop   Mcitinc   WrrH   Rid* 

I  By  William  Holland) 

A  cultural  exchange  program  at  0«orge- 
lown  Ijnlverslty  featuring  a  group  of  Soviet 
prufcfisurs  and  sclentlsu  was  abruptly  can- 
celed last  night  after  several  members  of 
the  mUltant  Jewuh  Defense  League  shouted 
down   the  guests  before   they   cxiuld   speak 

Tlie  meeting,  sponsored  by  the  Oeorgetowu 
Poreign  Service  ScUool,  was  halted  by  Dean 
Peter  Krough  shcjrUy  after  11  began  when  It 
became  clear  that  neither  he  nor  student  or- 
ganizers cotild  control  the  loud  shouting  of 
the  Are  or  six  demonstrators 

The  JDL  members  Interrupted  the  meeting 
because  several  of  the  Russians.  Including  a 
Utree-star  general  who  did  not  appear  as 
scheduled,  are  Jews  who,  the  demonstrators 
said  have  not  helped  In  the  flgtit  to  end  the 
persecution  of  Jews  in  Russia. 
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DxaaTS 

As  aoou  as  the  Soviet  panel  cooderator  In- 
troduced tbe  10  men  wbo  caoM  to  the  meet- 
ing and  annotuiced  that  the  lltb  gueet,  Col- 
onel-Oeneral  David  Drag^unsky,  would  not  be 
present,  the  shouting  started. 

"Where  Is  he?  Where  Is  the  traitor?"  a 
prutetiter  yeUed  out.  "Let  the  Jews  stand  up." 
yelled  anotber. 

A  student  organizer.  Bob  Cbaykln,  18,  who 
wan  trying  to  get  the  demonstrators  to  come 
to  a  microphone  and  addrees  tlie  visitors  In 
a  reajsonable  fashion."  Anally  told  one  of 
the  female  JDL  members  "Lady,  quit  shoot- 
ing otf  your  mouth — you  11  have  a  chance  to 
talk   • 

The  woman.  Charlotte  Levin,  continued  to 
shout:  "Let  the  Jews  In.  Where  are  the 
Jews''" 

■I'm  Jewlah.  lady,"  Cbaykln  said. 

"What  kind  of  Jew  are  you?"  Mrs.  Levin 
a.sked  derisively. 

"A  Jew-Jew."  Chaykln  replied  He  later 
said  he  was  a  third -generation  Russian  Jew 
The  audience  of  nearly  200  laughed  at  the 
exchange,  and  several  of  the  Soviet  panel 
onstage  stifled  grins 

However,  the  shouting  continued  and 
neither  Krough  i\or  Chaykln  and  other  stu- 
dents r>iuld  st<ip  the  shouts  of  demonstrattirs 
Finally   Uie  dean  canceled  the  meeting 

The  Russians  were  Invited  to  Krough  .s  of- 
fice, where  he  apologized  to  them  "Evenings 
of  this  kind  show  that  reaction  to  our  dif- 
ferences are  (>ften  worse  than  the  differences 
themselves."  Krough  ."»ld 

RECBETTABI.E,  HI  SAYS 

Samuel  Zlvs.  spokesman  for  the  Soviet  pro- 
ri-.s.slonal».  said  the  Huaslans  had  wanted  t<-> 
talk  with  stticlent.i  "But  thl.i  incident  over 
the  «, >-cal!e<l  JewUh  problem'  is  regret  t^ible." 
he  said 

Before  the  auditorium  was  cleared. 
JDL  area  coordinator  WlUlani  I'erl  .^id  that 
leaving  tlie  Jewish  members  of  the  S<-)viet 
tourist  grtmp  speak  was  like  lokyo  Ro«e  ad- 
dressing an  American  audience 

He  also  said  Dragvinsky  had  turned  Russian 
Jews  over   to   the  KOB,   secret    police 

The  .Soviet  tourlRta  later  spoke  to  a  dele- 
gation of  foreign  servU-*  students  at  a  pri- 
vate receptUMi 

Georgetown  officials  said  there  also  had 
been  a  bomb  tlireat  at  8  15  p  m  connected 
with  the  meeting  Several  DC  policemen 
were  present,  as  well  as  14  campus  security 
guards. 

The  only  other  Incident  occurred  when  the 
Russians  arrived  for  the  meeting  and  a  cherry 
bomb,  thrown  from  a  dormitory  window,  ex- 
ploded near  them.  No  one  was  injured. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times, 

Oct.  27.   19711 

NLNrrzxiM   Cubans   Plt    n>  fo«   StroAS   Talks 

Da-spm    US.    Ban 

(By   Roy   Reed) 

N«w  OiLXANs — Nineteen  Cubans  slxmrd 
a  RusKlaii-liuilt  plane  flew  into  New  Orleans 
without  United  States  aulhorlzailon  todav 
Xv  attend  an  International  meeting  on  sugar 
cane  priKluctkm.  then  rejected  a  State  De- 
partment order  that  they  Immediately  re- 
turn  to  Havana 

They  spent  the  day  on  United  States  soil 
and  finally  won  permission  to  stretch  their 
vi.slt  overnight  at  a  motel 

Harried  Htaie  Department  officials  m  Wash- 
ingUiii  had  no  assurance  that  they  would  be 
able  to  persuade  the  Cubans  to  go  home  to- 
morrow 

The  Cubans  came  to  attend  s  conference 
of  the  International  fkx-lety  of  Sugar  Cane 
Te<hnologl»U  The  State  Department  had 
told  them  Sept  34  that  they  oould  not  come 
t>ecauBe  the  conference  was  not  sponsored 
bv  sn  ijfficlal   International   body. 
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[The  return  of  a  Boeing  747  hijacked  to 
Cuba  Monday  night  was  delayed  Tuesday  by 
airport  reatrlctlona  Impoaed  In  connection 
with  the  arrival  In  Havana  of  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Alezel   N.   Koaygln.  { 

Alt    ITNEXPEfrri)    AKirv.AL 

About  10  this  morning  the  pilot  of  the 
Cuban  plane  carrying  the  sugar  experts  ra- 
dioed from  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  He  salcl 
he  was  approaching  the  Louisiana  coast  and 
wanted  clearance  to  land  TTie  astonished  air 
traffic  controllers  at  the  New  Orleans  Inter- 
national   Airport   brought    the   piar.e   in 

Once  on  the  ground,  the  Ciibaixs  not  only 
declined  to  be  sent  home,  the  pilot  also  re- 
fused even  to  allow  his  plane,  a  twin-engine 
turboprop,  to  be  refueled  for  a  return  flight 
without  direct  orders  from  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment. 

Late  thLs  afternoon  the  Stale  Department 
asked  the  Czechoslovak  Embassy  In  Wash- 
ington to  ask  the  Swiss  Embassy  In  Havana 
to  ask  the  Culaan  Government  to  send  word 
to  the  pilot  to  take  the  Cubans  home 

The  department  said  the  vlsltorB-  -three 
crew  members  and  the  19  passengers  -could 
leave  the  airport  customs  area  and  sp»eiid  the 
ulght  in  a  motel  near  the  airport  under  the 
.supervision  of   the   Immigration   Service. 

When  the  Cubans  first  requested  permis- 
sion to  come  to  the  conference,  they  relayed 
the  request  through  the  Czechoslovak  Em- 
bassy In  Wafihlngn.ii.  which  handles  such 
matters  for  the  Cubans  in  the  absence  of 
regular  diplomatic  channels  (>etween  the 
United  States  and  Cuba.  The  Swiss  perform 
the  same  service  for  the  United  States  in 
Havana. 

After  the  State  Department  refused  per- 
mission, nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
Cuban  sugar  delegation   until   B  AM    today 

At  that  hour,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
:ninlstratlon  In  Houston  received  a  flight 
plan  for  an  Inbtiund  Cuban  plane  on  its 
lelex  equipment  Hie  flight  plan  said  the 
inline  planned  to  leave  Havani  at  9  A  M.  and 
arrive  at  New  Orleans  about  11  A.M 

The  Houston  F  A  A  office  asked  Havana 
toT  more  details  but  was  told  the  plane  had 
already  taken  off 

Houston  notified  the  Stale  Department 
ai  8  46  A.M  .  and  the  department  asked  the 
Swiss  SUubasey  In  Havana  to  fiiid  out  what 
was  going  on  The  Swiss  checked  and  re- 
ported that  the  Cuban  F.  reign  Ministry  knew 
nothing  about  It 

About  10  AM  the  air  traffic  control  tower 
at  New  Orleans  rereived  a  radio  message  from 
the  pilot  saying  he  was  over  the  Gulf  and 
would  arrive  at  the  New  Orleans  airport  In  a 
few  minutes. 

'So  the  tower  brought  them  in,"  said  the 
airport  manager  Paul  Stoulig.  They  landed 
about  10  20  AM  and  were  promptly  ushered 
Into  the  Customs  office  Tlie  plane  was  placed 
vinder  gtiard 

"The  Government's  got  guards  all  around 
It,"  Mr    Stoulig  said      We  can  t  get  near  It   ' 


PRESIDENT  OF  SOUTH  KOREA 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    Mil   HIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1971 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  our  foreign  policy  Is  undergo- 
ing dramatic  change,  our  alliance  with 
the  Republic  of  Korea  remains  a  uniquely 
.strong  bond  forged  from  mutual  trust 
and  cooperation  Those  are  rare  quali- 
ties in  international  relations  the« 
dajs  and  onea  which  cannot  be  taken 
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lightly.  Under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Park  Chung  Hee,  South  Korea  has 
risen  from  the  devastation  of  the  Korean 
war  to  a  place  among  Asia's  most  self- 
.suflicient  nations  economlcaly  and  mili- 
tarily. She  has  used  our  foreign  assist- 
imce  carefully  and  wisely  in  building  a 
strong  and  thriving  economy.  And,  the 
South  Korean  Government  has  re- 
mained ready  and  willing  to  come  to  our 
side  whenever  we  have  asked  for  support. 
For  many  years  50,000  of  South  Korea's 
finest  fighting  men  have  stood  beside 
ours  In  Vietnam.  Proportionately,  it  was 
a  contribution  even  greater  than  our 
own.  And,  recently.  South  Korean  gra- 
ciously and  voluntarily  agreed  to  quotas 
on  textiles  despite  serious  repercussions 
on  its  own  economy.  In  his  inaugural 
address  a  few  months  ago.  President 
Park  set  forth  the  past  accomplishments 
of  his  administration  along  with  his 
plans  for  the  future.  Among  these,  I  was 
pleased  to  note,  is  a  continued  determi- 
nation to  work  for  a  peaceful  reunifica- 
tion of  the  two  Koreas  and  improved  sta- 
bility throughout  Northeast  Asia.  Presi- 
dent Park's  remarks  bear  reading  by 
anyone  concerned  with  the  future  of 
Ai^i&  and  I  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Ftjix     Text     or     PaisroiNT  s     iNADcuaATiON 
Spesch 

My  fellow  countrymen  here  and  abroad, 
distinguished  visitors  and  guesu: 

A  quarter  of  a  century  bus  passed  since  the 
gruns  of  the  Second  World  War  fell  silent. 

We  stand  today  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  tliat  seems  to  promise  peace  and  prosper- 
ity—the goals  of  all  mankind. 

I  believe  this  ought  to  be  a  new  era  for 
all  mankind  to  live  and  prosper  together, 
and  to  build  together  a  new,  p>eaoeful  world 
order  ba^ed  on  respect  for  the  moral  Impera- 
tive of  mutual  dialogue  and  cooperation: 

A  new  era  of  mutual  exchange  and  cooper- 
ation for  the  peoples  of  Asia,  so  that  they 
may  achieve  regional  harmony  founded  upon 
the  diversity  of  Asia's  unique  traditions:  and 

A  new  era  of  national  unity  for  the  Korean 
nation,  to  consolidate  the  work  of  moderniz- 
ing our  fatherland,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
tragedy  of  national  territorial  division 

Conscious  of  the  grave  and  heavy  respon- 
sibilities incumbent  upon  me  to  serve  my 
country  and  the  community  of  men  as  this 
historic  new  era  unfolds,  I  pledge  l>efore  his- 
tory and  the  nation  that  I  shall  do  my  ut- 
most to  vindicate  the  trust  which  the  people 
have  placed  in  me  always  putting  courage 
before  vacillation,  duty  before  comfort. 

My  beloved  fellow  countrymen! 

For  the  world,  the  19e0s  were  a  decade  of 
development  and  of  struggle  for  growth  For 
us.  Revolution  of  May  16.  1961  provided  the 
imtlal  thrust  to  strike  off  the  shackles  of 
past  dependence  upon  others  arousing  the 
country  from  stagnation  We  have  now  built 
a  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  new 
Korea,  revltalleed  and  self-stistalnlng 

Through  the  experience  of  this  decade  we 
have  proved  to  ourselves  and  to  others,  that 
democracy  can  flourish  only  upon  an  econom- 
ically fertile  soil 

And  we  have  recorded  a  victory  for  the 
liberal  Ideology  by  demonstrating  that  a 
democratic  system  Is  far  more  effective  than, 
and  superior  to,  a  Communist  one  In  the 
area  of  development  and  growth 

We  can  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  the 
decade  Just  past  was  a  |>erlod  of  Inner  growth 
and  maturing  for  our  country 

With  this  foundation,  the  time  has  oome 
for  us  actively  to  paruclpate  in  the  channel- 
ing of  the  new  International  currents  of  the 
will    to    peace     It    is    within    theae   currenta 
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that  we  must  seek  ways  to  achieve  our  na- 
tional goals. 

A  great  change  is  taking  place  around  tis, 
as  Indicated  by  the  rise  of  a  so-called  mood 
of  thaw  between  East  and  West,  and  the 
Initiation  of  efforts  for  rapproachment  be- 
tween the  United  Statee  and  Communist 
China 

Hopefully,  these  changes  may  dispel  the 
dark  clouds  of  aggression  that  hang  over 
Asia.  And  let  us  take  this  opportunity  to 
reiterate  to  the  entire  world  our  firm  deter- 
mination to  reunify  our  divided  fatherland 
through  peaceful  means  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time 

But  my  fellow  countrymen! 
A  oold  fact  which  we  cannot  evade  Is  that 
tension  still  exists  In  the  Korean  jjenlnsula; 
and  that,  so  far,  our  prayers  for  peace  and 
our  magnanimity  of  attitude  have  not  been 
reciprocated. 

The  Communists  In  the  northern  Bone  of 
Korea  are  not  only  Ignoring  our  peace  pro- 
p>06als,  but  have  gcme  so  far  as  to  take  It 
upon  themselves  to  export  the  so-called 
■people  war"  to  countries  In  other  regloxis 
of  the  world.  They  have  not  abandoned  their 
anachronistic  and  fanatic  revolutionary  dog- 
matism. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  we  are  forced  to 
withhold  our  decisions  and  actions  that  could 
be  based  upon  greater  optimism  and  more 
positive  hope  for  peace. 

We  must  therefore  remain  firm  in  our  un- 
tiring pursuit  of  international  peace,  while 
strengthening  the  Ideals  and  practices  of 
freedom  and  democracy  at  home.  Our  en- 
deavors for  security  and  national  unification 
must  l>e  courageous  but  prudent,  positive 
but  flexible.  We  will  advance  ever  forward 
step  by  step. 

My  fellow  countrymen! 

Times  of  great  historic  change  are  almost 
always  times  of  great  challenge.  It  was  be- 
cause our  country  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
had  not  cultivated  sufficient  national  capa- 
bllltlee  to  face  up  to  the  challenges  of  that 
time  that  we  lost  our  nationhood. 

We  face  such  challenges  today.  We  must 
learn  anew  from  history  the  stern  lesson  that 
fundamentally  our  own  destiny  depends  on 
our  own  capability. 

Should  we  of  this  generation  fall  once  more 
to  cultivate  our  Qatlonal  potential  I  can 
predict  with  certainty  that  not  only  this  gen- 
eration but  also  our  posterity  will  be  doomed 
forever  to  stray  from  the  ranks  of  progressive 
nations  of  the  wcwld. 

We  must  surmount  our  national  trials. 
In  our  progress  toward  the  freedom  and 
prosperity  of  our  fatherland,  there  can  be 
no  delay,  we  cannot  afford  to  stop  even  for 
a  moment. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  unlflcatlon  and 
rebirth  of  our  nation  can  be  achieved  In  our 
time,  and  I  emphasize  that  the  key  to  Success 
lie«  in  the  cultivation  of  our  national  capa- 
bilities, that  is  to  say.  with  our  own  hands. 
I  believe  that  by  the  mld-19708  we  should 
have  become  strong  enough  to  achieve  uni- 
fication, and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  in- 
crease our  capabilities  In  all  fields  to  achieve 
this  goal 

The  success  of  the  Third  Five-Tear  Eco- 
nomic Development  Plan  Is  vital  to  the  de- 
velopment of  ovir  democracy,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  democratic  society  Is  in  turn  vital 
to  the  eventual  achievement  of  unification. 

In  the  years  ahecul,  I  shall  usher  In  the 
age  of  heavy  and  chemical  Industries  In  Ko- 
rea, reenact  the  "Miracle  on  the  River  Han  " 
on  our  four  other  great  rivers,  send  waves  of 
Korean  exports  across  the  five  oceans,  and 
place  Korea  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the  inter- 
mediate advanced  countries  by  modernizing 
the  nation's  agricultural  and  fishing  com- 
luunlUee. 

Through  balanced  growth  of  urban  and 
rural  areas,  the  relative  income  gap  between 
them  win  be  reduced  gradually  but  steadily. 
I  shall  see  to  it  that  our  farmers,  fishermen 
and  Industrial  workers  are  adequately  com- 
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pensated    for    thetr   strenuous   toil    In   con- 
struction and  producucHi. 

And,  confident  as  I  am  of  the  further 
growth  of  ttie  potential  of  our  national  hu- 
man reeouroea.  and  always  keeping  in  mind 
the  heritage  of  civilization  which  we  have 
received  from  o\xi  forefathers.  I  shall  encour- 
age the  development  of  our  national  culture, 
the  arts  and  the  sciences.  I  shall  give  special 
attention  and  support  to  the  cultural  aspects 
of  the  great  work  of  revitalizing  Korea. 

Thus.  With  the  passage  of  time,  our  na- 
tional life  will  certainly  become  richer  and 
more  dignified.  In  this  more  fertile  national 
-soil,  democracy  will  take  firmer  root,  and  the 
positive  traits  of  self-discipline  and  cooper- 
ation wUl  emerge  even  more  strongly  as  man- 
ifest virtues  of  an  open  society  We  shall  have 
then  buUd  a  society  that  guarantees  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  all  the  people 

In  the  meantime.  I  here  clearly  state  my 
intention  to  correct  the  unsoundneas  still 
existing  in  parts  of  car  society  These  un- 
healthy phenomena  have  been  obaerved  be- 
fore in  societies  In  the  earlier  stages  of  demo- 
cratic and  Industrial  development,  and  I 
.shall  deal  with  these  social  Ills  not  with 
stop-gap  measures,  or  merely  to  achieve  a 
demonstration  effect.  Nor  will  this  problem 
be  handled  for  the  sake  of  expediency  The 
dominant  ob>ectlve  of  my  measures  will  be 
to  prevent  and  cure  these  social  ills  through 
a  succession  of  broad  and  systematic  im- 
provements In  rules  and  practices. 

Before  we  point  an  aocu&iiig  finger  at 
others,  we  should  rectify  our  own  faults  We 
should  attack  waste  and  excess  luxury  Just 
as  vigorously  as  we  accuse  falsehood  and  in- 
justice. 

The  virtues  of  diligence,  frugality,  honesty 
and  sincerity  must  be  made  to  permeate  our 
society,  and  in  order  to  bring  about  this  so- 
cial reform,  those  in  the  leading  positions 
must  initiate  a  quiet  spiritual  revolution, 
setting  examples  by  deeds,  not  by  words. 

These  Ideals  in  the  life  of  a  modem  citizen 
must  become  the  guiding  principle  in  our 
homes,  in  our  places  of  work,  and  in  our  so- 
ciety I  give  my  pledge  to  stand  at  the  fore- 
front of  this  campaign  against  social  ills, 
and  I  appeal  to  all  of  my  countrymen  for 
their  support  and  participation. 

My  fellow  countrymen  I 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  formulate  new 
ideas  for  the  next  stage  of  national  develop- 
ment We  are  called  upon  tc  forge  a  national 
consensus  to  set  the  direction  of  our  future. 

Let  us  not  be  idle  bystanders.  Let  us  ac- 
tively share  In  the  life  and  growth  of  our 
nation.  Let  us  think  together  and  share  our 
reeponslbilltlee  and  duties  as  a  sovereign 
people 

It  is  because  of  your  overwhelming  support 
that  I  have  been  able  to  devote  myself  whole- 
heartedly to  the  difficult  task  of  managing 
the  affaire  of  this  slate  I  cannot  reflect  up  n 
thoee  past  years  without  renewing  my  fer- 
vent hopes  for  my  t>eloved  country 

Bom  into  a  poor  farming  family  and  liv- 
ing through  the  tragic  days  of  the  fratricidal 
war.  I  have  constantly  yearned  to  see  pov- 
erty driven  out  of  my  country,  and  to  see 
the  sundered  families  of  north  and  south 
share  the  Joy  of  reunion. 

My  most  fervent  hope  Is  for  our  nation 
to  be  united  In  this  land  of  ours  In  freedom, 
prosperity  and  peace.  This  goal  Is  far  more 
than  merely  my  personal  wish  No  matter 
where  they  live — north  or  aoutb.  or  far  away 
in  foreign  lands — it  should  be  the  burning 
desire  of  all  Koreans  who  love  Xixeij  people 
and  their  fatherland. 

Let  us  unite  and  march  on ! 

When  this  desire,  this  aspiration  Is  trans- 
formed into  the  toll  and  s'weat  of  our  con- 
fident endeavors.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart 
that  there  wUl  oome  a  day  of  national  ode- 
brauon.  when  the  torch  of  a  Oreat  Kor««  wui 
be  raUed  on  high  to  abed  light  tbrougbout 
the  world. 
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EXPULSION  OP  NATIONALIST  CHINA 
FROM   THE   UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
precedented action  ol  the  XJ.S.  in  expel- 
ling Nationalist  China  from  the  world 
body  marks  October  25  as  a  tragic  day  in 
the  history  of  the  organization.  It  should 
be  obvious  to  most  of  as  in  the  Congress 
that  expulsion  of  Taiwan  to  make  room 
for  Communist  China  was  a  callous 
.stroke  of  power  bloc  politics  which  is  cer- 
tain to  backfire  in  obliterating  the  orig- 
inal purpose  and  goals  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  UN.,  the 
United  States  has  borne  the  brimt  of  its 
financial  operations.  While  that  burden 
has  been  reduced  somewhat  in  recent 
years,  U.S.  contributions  still  represent 
more  than  one-third  of  its  operating  ex- 
pen.ses.  I^espite  our  exce.ssive  contribution 
to  the  maintenance  of  peacekeeping 
forces  of  the  UJ>I  .  Congress  saw  flit  to 
approve  a  $200  million  bond  issue  back  in 
1962.  even  though  there  were  134  of  us 
who  opposed  the  action  for  reasons  which 
have  now  become  more  obvious  than  ever. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  there  are 
many  who  supported  taking  on  this  ad- 
ditional financial  burden  who  are  now 
caLiing  for  a  sharp  reduction  in  US  con- 
tributions to  the  world  body. 

Several  nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  are  still  In  arrears  in  paying  their 
assessments  Yet  their  representatives 
voted  to  rebufT  an  honorable  founding 
member  of  the  organization  which  kept 
faith  with  Its  purposes.  It  Is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  serve  notice  that  we  no 
longer  intend  to  pursue  the  foolish  course 
of  the  past. 


INCREASE  tX)MESTIC  PRODITCTION 
OR  GO  DOWN  THE  DRAIN 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or     PENNSY  LVA.VI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  further 
evidence  of  the  serious  attention  being 
given  to  the  problems  in  the  American 
ectmomy  and  the  reasons  for  them  I  take 
this  time  to  give  you  some  opiriions  from 
one  of  the  greatest  experts  of  our  day  on 
the  causes  and  eflects  of  our  international 
trade  agreements.  President  Abel  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  has  laid 
it  right  on  the  line.  Either  we  create  an 
atmosphere  which  will  step  up  future 
domestic  production  or  we  will  go  down 
the  drain.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  being 
mean  to  the  other  person.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  survival. 

Today,  statements  were  made  on  this 
floor  by  eminent  Members  of  Congress 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
should  be  spending  more  expediently  for 
future  education.  How  can  we  tell  the 
taxpayers  we  do  not  have  the  money 
to  educate  their  children. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  order  to  produce,  we  must  put  prices 
and  wages  at  a  compatible  level,  but  our 
working  people  can  not  hope  to  compete 
in  a  world  filled  with  mislnfonnatlon  by 
self-serving  Import-export  groups  as  well 
as  the  top  leaders  in  our  country.  These 
workers  must  compete  with  other  work- 
ers with  other  standards  of  living,  but 
they  are  being  sold  down  the  river  by 
their  own  representatives.  Most  Members 
of  Congress  either  do  not  understand  the 
problem,  choose  not  to  imderstand  the 
problem,  or  are  just  plain  naive.  What 
they  do  not  understand  is  tliat  they 
are  expected  to  represent  tlie  American 
people. 

Mr  Abel's  remarks  which  follow  will 
show  that  we  are  not  competing  agairist 
nations,  but  against  great  men.  We  can 
no  longer  produce  goods  which  our  econ- 
omy cannot  afford  to  buy. 

I  am  calling  for  a  10-year  reduction  of 
imports  in  every  line  of  production  in 
this  country  that  has  underemployment 

in  that  particular  field  of  endeavor  We 

cannot  take  a  long  period  of  time  to  do 
what  has  taken  a  short  period  of  time 
to  do  We  cannot  afford  to  be  chai'i  table 
unless  we  protect  industry  by  Industry 
against  the  eJIects  of  imports.  We  must 
have  an  escape  clause  whereby  importa- 
tion of  a  product  will  cease  when  an  in- 
dustry realizes  an  impact  from  that  im- 
port to  the  tune  of  5  percent  or  more. 
We  can  do  this  witli  my  legislation  whicli 
I  hope  to  bring  before  you  next  week. 

President  Nixon  has  stated  that  he 
would  alleviate  this  country  from  the  im- 
pact of  foreign  Imports.  This  country 
cannot  survive  in  a  free  trade  world  nor 
can  It  survive  with  the  number  of  able- 
bodied  people  drifting  to  relief.  There  is 
no  dignity  in  relief.  Their  Is  no  dignity 
in  being  a  recipient  of  cliarity.  public 
or  private. 

Management  and  workers,  whoever 
provides  for  the  needs  of  our  people,  ful- 
fills his  hopes,  and  such  is  the  American 
dream.  If  every  nation  lowered  its  ex- 
perts to  us  by  Uie  required  percent,  we 
could  then  increase  production  to  meet 
employment  needs. 

The  only  way  it  can  be  done  Is  to  follow 
Henry  Ford.  Mass  production  cannot  be 
effective  without  wages  which  will  per- 
mit ttie  worker  to  purchase  what  he  pro- 
duces. However,  we  are  to  be  criticized 
for  allowing  our  Slate  Department  to  mix 
diplomacy  with  economics  and  allowing 
nations  to  be  imderproductive;  thus  be- 
ing kept  by  exporting  their  products. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said : 

If  we  produce  goo<ls  and  sell  to  foreign 
countries,  they  have  the  goods  and  we  have 
ihe  money.  If  we  produce  goods,  and  sell  to 
ourselves,  we  have  the  goods  and  we  have 
the  money 

Certainly  there  will  be  exchanges  as 
there  always  have,  but  tliey  will  be  for 
products  which  we  need  and  do  not  have 
or  products  which  they  need  and  do  not 
liave. 

I  attach  at  this  time  the  latest  infor- 
mation I  iiave  on  tlie  employment  lag. 
Following  that  is  President  Abel's  state- 
ment to  the  House 

Next  weel:  I  intend  to  provide  further 
examples  of  the  definite  impact  of  im- 
ports on  the  American  economy  We  can 
no  longer  satisfy  ourselves  as  Members  of 
Congrress  unless  we  take  the  time  to  read 
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and  understand  the  two  following  state- 
ments which  so  vitally  effect  our  Nation's 
economic  future. 

Empiotment  Lac  im  Impokt-Stricki.v 
industxies 

The  p  ipultttlon  of  the  United  States  grew 
from  179.3  mllUon  In  1980  to  203.1  million 
In  April  1970  This  was  &n  IncTe&se  of  13.3 %. 
However,  the  civilian  labor  force  grew  from 
72  1  million  to  85.9  mllUon  In  the  same 
period.  This  was  an  Increase  of  19.1 '^.  The 
discrepancy  Is  accounted  for  by  the  "war 
babies"  who  Joined  the  labor  force  in  the 
1960-70  decade.  The  growth  In  the  work 
force  exceeded  the  population  growth. 

During  the  same  decade  (I960- 701  em- 
ployment In  manufacturing  grew  from  16.79 
million  to  19  39  million,  or  15  4 -c.  Thla  wa« 
24%  less  (15.4%  compared  with  19.1  %>  than 
the  growth  In  the  clvUlan  labor  force.  In 
August  1971  the  employment  In  manufac- 
turing was  18  5  million,  or  800.000  fewer  than 
the  average  for  1970  Meantime  the  total  la- 
bor force  had  risen  to  8fl  4  million  in  Au- 
trust  1971  an  increase  of  2.8  million  since 
January  1,  1B71.  Seasonal  work  accounted 
for  the  great  expansion. 

If  you  wish  to  weigh  the  prospects  of  em- 
ployment In  this  country  in  the  years  ahead 
we  must  keep  in  mind  the  growth  In  the 
labor  force  and  the  growth  or  loss  of  em- 
ployment In  manufacturing  Then  we  can 
measure  the  trend  of  employment  tn  Individ- 
ual Industries,  particularly  those  that  are 
beset   by   Imjxirtant   competition. 

IMPORT-BESrr    INDtSTRIKS 

Trjtilcs  and   apparel 

Textile  mill  products  and  apparel  are 
among  the  Industries  that  suffer  from  Im- 
port competition  Total  employment  (office 
and  factory)  In  these  indtistjies  wa.-;  2  157 
million  In  1960  and  2  009  million  In  August 
1971    This  was  a  decline  of  145.000  workers. 

Had  employment  In  the  textile  Industry 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  civilian 
labor  force  from  1960  through  Avigust  1971. 
employment  .ihould  have  Increased  by  22  6"^  . 
1  e  .  the  percentage  Increase  In  the  labor 
f.Tce  during  that  period  Such  an  Increase 
would  have  hrotight  employment  in  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  from  2  157  million  In  1960 
to  2  644  million  In  August   1971 

Since  the  actual  level  stood  at  2  295 
million,  the  deficiency  was  349,(X»0  workers 
compared  to  the  level  It  would  have  been 
had  textile  and  apparel  emplojmient  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  In  the  clvUlan  labor 
ftorce 

Even  If  employment  In  textiles  and  ap- 
parel had  grown  no  faster  than  the  growth 
In  manufacturing  employment,  or  154'"o 
from  1960  to  1970,  employment  should  have 
risen  from  3.157  million  (the  1960  level) 
to  2  489  million.  The  deficiency  would  then 
have  been  194,000  workers  0  «  .  3  489  million 
less  2.295  million) . 

It  is  true  that  employment  In  the  manu- 
facturing industries  as  a  whole  grew  less 
rapidly  than  the  growth  in  the  labor  force, 
as  noted  above,  but  employment  In  textUes 
and  apparel  fell  well  behmd  the  level  of 
total  manufacturing  employment. 

While  there  was  an  actual  decline  of  116.- 
(XX)  m  the  employtnent  In  textUes  and  ap- 
parel from  1969  to  August  1971,  tills  decline 
is  not  the  whole  measure  of  the  deficiency. 
As  employment  in  this  Industry  fell  t>ehlnd 
the  total  manufacturing  employment  the 
lag  meant  that  other  Itulustrlea  or  service 
employment  would  have  had  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  or  overall  unemployment  would 
have  Increased.  This  Is,  of  course,  what  ac- 
tually happened.  Total  unemployment  did 
increase 

Steel 

Employment  In  th«  »t«el  induatry  (ll«t«<l 
as  "IBlaat  Furnace  and  Baalc  Steel  Prod- 
ucts' In  tbe  StaUatlcal  Abstract  of  tb* 
United  StatoB,  1971)   was  651,000  In  1960    In 
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1970  It  bad  declined  to  829,000.  In  1S71  there 
was  a  furtlier  average  decline  of  roughly  10,- 
000  (the  7-month  average  for  1971  having 
been  618.000) .  Here  was  an  actual  average 
decline  of  33.000  workers  at  the  end  of  the 
first  seven  months  of  1971  compared  with 
the  average  for  1960  In  1970  the  decline 
had  t)een  only  22,000 

Had  employment  In  steel  kept  pace  wi»*« 
manufacturing  employment  since  1960  em- 
ployment would  have  been  651,000  plus  15  4  T 
in   1970  or  751.000  Instead  of  651  000 

In  other  words,  here  were  another  lOOOOO 
Jobs  that  were  not  filled  Other  Industries 
muBt  pick  trp  the  slack  or  unemployment  In 
the  manufactnrlng  Indtistrles  would  rise  by 
the  amount  of  the  lag. 

Leather  jootuear 
Employment  In  footwear,  except  rubber, 
stood  at  M3.000  In  1960.  It  declined  to  219.- 
000  In  1970.  a  lorn  of  24.000  Jobe.  In  1971  the 
employment  trend  continued  downward, 
reaching  aoi.OOO  In  July.  The  average  em- 
ployment during   the  first  seven  months  of 

1971  was,  however,  206. OOO. 

Had  employment  In  the  shoe  Industry 
kept  pace  with  the  Increase  in  manufactur- 
ing employment  from  196O-70  the  level 
should  have  reached  280,000  In  1970.  Actually 
It  reached  only  219.000  In  that  year  and  went 
on  down  to  206.000  In  1971.  Therefore  em- 
ployment in  thla  Industry  fell  short  by 
74,000  workers  In  1971  of  keeping  (>ac«  with 
manufacturing  on  the  1970  base.  Once  more 
other  Industries  would  have  had  to  pick  up 
another  74, (XK)  Joba  tf  greater  Industrial  em- 
ployment was  to  be  avoided 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

The  stone,  clay  and  glas.s  industry  employed 
604,000  workers  in  1960.  This  level  rose  to 
638.000  In  1970.  a  gain  of  34.000.  However, 
if  employment  had  kept  In  step  with  total 
manufacturing  employment  It  should  have 
risen  to  697.000  (le.  604.000  plus  15  4'^). 
The  deficiency  was  therefore  69.000  Jobs,  as- 
suming, as  we  have,  that  employment  In  this 
Industry  had  kept  pace  with  manufacturing 
employment  in  general. 

Indeed  several  of  the  component  prodticts 
In  the  stone,  clay  and  glass  group  suffered  an 
actual  decline  !n  employment  during  the 
10-year  period  of  1960-70  For  example  flat 
glass  suffered  a  decline  of  9,000  workers  or 
2%  of  the  work  force. 

Employment  In  structural  clay  products 
dropped  by  18.000  workers  or  by  23  "^r  Em- 
ployment In  hydraulic  cement  ai.d  pottery 
also  declined. 

These  reductions  an  contributed  to  the 
general  unemployment  In  manufacturing 

COMMXHT 

The  total  lag  of  the  fcnir  industries  exam- 
ined here  was  427  (XK)  workers  who  would  have 
been  hired  had  employment  In  these  indus- 
tries kept  pace  with  manufacturing  employ- 
ment in  general.  Ba£h  of  them  Is  faced  with 
strong  Import  competition. 

If  we  are  to  asseae  the  full  Impact  of  em- 
ployment lafr  In  these  Industnea  we  must 
keej)  In  mind  that  each  of  them  depends  in 
varyiUR  degress  on  yet  other  Industries  for 
raw  materlalfi  or  coinp>onents  and  parts. 

For  example,  the  footwear  Industry  other 
than  rubber  looks  to  tannerleB  for  leather. 
Fortunately  we  have  available  the  employ- 
ment level  of  the  leather  tanning  and  finish- 
ing Industry.  In  I960  the  Industry  employed 
34  OOO  By  1970  this  nimiber  had  dropped  to 
27.000,    a   loss  of    7.000   workers,   or   26% 

Had  the  tanning  Indtistry  added  15.4%  to 
Its  employment  during  this  p>«nod.  thus  keep- 
ing pace  with  manufacturing  enqiloyment  m 
general.  Its  employment  would  have  reached 
39  000  In  1970  Instead,  the  lerel  fell  to  27.000 
or  12,000  less. 

Other  scrurces  of  material  supply.  Includ- 
ing those  that  sell  to  the  tanners  themselves, 
looked  to  by  the  footwear  Industry,  were  sim- 
ilarly aSeetad. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tte  same  observation  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  steel  industry,  which  supplies 
a  substantial  market  for  the  coal  industry, 
no  leas  than  iron  ore,  fluospar,  petrtrieum 
and  industrial  chemicals. 

TTie  lag  In  cteel  employment  compared 
with  total  manufacturing  employment  is 
only  a  part  of  the  total  lag  Since  for  exam- 
ple, In  the  "steel  Industry"  only  43 "f-  of  the 
total  value  of  shipments  In  1969  was  pro- 
duced In  the  !»te«I  mills,  or  $11.3  billion  of  a 
total  value  of  $26.8  billion  In  steel  shipped, 
the  supplying  Industrtes,  such  as  ore,  coal, 
industrial  chemicals,  etc..  shared  In  varying 
degrees  In  the  employment  lag  In  the  steel 
industry  Itself.  It  would  seem  safe  to  say 
that  the  100.000  worker  lag  In  the  steel  In- 
dustry was  at  least  matched  by  that  of  the 
supplying  Industries,  thus  raising  the  total 
lag  to  300,000  workers 

Similar  observations  could  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  lag  In  the  stone,  clay  and 
glass  and  the  textile  Industries. 

In  the  stone,  clay  and  glass  group  the 
value  added  by  manufacture  In  the  Industry 
Itself    in    1969    wa*    $1004    billion    of    a    total 

value  of  shipments  of  $1707  billion,  or  a 
higher  percentage  than  In  steel  'V^lrtually 
60'.  of  the  wholesale  value  of  shipments 
in  this  group  was  accounted  for  In  the  In- 
dustry Itself  Therefore  It  could  reasonably 
be  concluded  that  the  lag  of  69.000  Jobs  in 
this  Industry  reached  a  magnitude  of  about 
100,000  when  the  supplying  Industries  are 
taken  into  account. 

The  textile  Industrj's  share  of  the  final 
wholesale  value  of  the  product  accounted  for 
by  the  textile  mills  themselves  In  1969  weu! 
42  "Tr.  With  respect  to  apparel  the  share  was 
48'"r,  expended  In  the  final  manufacture  In 
shops  and  plants  desoted  to  turning  cloth 
Ir.to  wearing  apparel 

Since  the  lag  l:i  these  two  Industries  com- 
bined was  194,000,  as  previously  recorded,  the 
total  lag  throughout  all  the  steps  from  raw 
material.  Including  coiton-growlng,  manu- 
facture of  nmn-made  fibers,  yarn,  etc.,  and 
cloth  weaving,  could  be  estimated  as  near 
400,000. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  then  that  the  lag  of 
427,000  Jobs  attributed  here  to  the  four  in- 
dustries examined  would  grow  to  at  least 
850.000.  If  we  go  all  the  way  back  to  raw- 
material  production,  processing  and  &eml- 
inanufacture  that  precedes  the  fined  stage 
known  as  the  "Industry,"  such  a£  steel,  tex- 
tiles, etc,,  not  to  mention  the  <xiet  oX  fuel. 
power  and  collateral  supplies  i  chemicals, 
etc  I   used  in  the  processing  on  the  way. 

CONCTLrSTON 

t7nlesB  the  Import -sensitive  Industries  are 
assured  a  proper  share  of  our  domestic  mar- 
ket, they  will  continue  to  lag  In  employment 

.Some  of  them  may.  of  course,  follow  the 
lead  of  scores  of  other  industries  that  have 
gone  abroad  to  gain  the  competitive  advan- 
tage of  low  wages.  This  course,  however, 
doom.s  prospects  of  full  employment  In  this 
country  It  leaves  behind  labor,  not  only  In 
the  final  stages  of  manufacture  but  all  the 
way  back  to  the  raw  materials.  It  reduces  the 
market  for  producers  of  raw  materials  and 
supplies  and  the  many  small  manufacturers 
whose  principal  market  consists  of  the  do- 
mestic manufacturing  Industries  that  make 
finished  products 

This  Is  heavy  economic  balance  Indeed  to 
leave  behind. 

Speich     or     Phesident     Abb.     or     Unitkd 
STiELwoaitnis  or  America 

My  Informers  keep  reporting  on  the  hour 
that  you  have  been  having  a  most  Instructive 
conference  here  alnc^  I  was  in  yesterday 
morning;  that  you  have  bad  ooany  good  quea- 
tlocs  and  that  you  have  been  getting  pretty 
good  aASwers.  In  fact,  I  have  even  been  told 
tbaA  you  oan^  up  with  some  questions  that 
nobody  oould  anawer,  aa  that's  doing  all 
right. 
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It  reminds  me  of  the  fellow  that  was  get- 
ting a  little  senile,  getting  up  In  years  and 
he  started  to  ask  himself  questtooa.  Be  dldn". 
mind  that  too-much,  but  one  day  be  started 
answering  his  own  questions  and  that  dis- 
turbed him 

]klayt>e.  Joe.  what  you  will  have  to  do  with 
some  of  these  questions.  If  the  fellows  cant 
handle  them.  Is  to  ask  the  guy  that  asked 
them  to  answer  them. 

Frankly.  I  came  over  to  talk  to  you  a  little 
bit  this  afternoon  about  a  real  probl«n  that 
we  have  Some  people  think  that  it  might  be 
an  unpopular  one  so  I  want  to  speak  on  It 
myself  That's  what  the  President  is  for  to 
take  care  of  the  unpopular  problems.  The 
Vice  President  Is  to  take  care  of  the  popular 
ones,  that  you  Just  promise  solutions  for 

You  are  familiar  with  the  problem  1  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  We  cannot  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  steel  Industrj-  for  any 
length  of  time  without  having  some  knowl- 
edge of  this  problem  It's  a  problem  of  the 
future  of  the  Industrj-  and  it's  a  problem  of 
the  future  of  those  of  us  -whc  rely  or.  the  steel 
industry    for    a    livelihood     TTiere    can    be    no 

two  ways  about  It 

Many  of  you  are  aware  that  following  our 
problems  In  1959  there  commenced  quite  an 
influx  of  Imported  steel  into  this  country. 
Tliere  began  the  stimulation  of  not  cnly  ex- 
pansion but  overexpanfion  of  steel  facilities 
in  other  countries  notably  in  Japan  Thit  ac- 
celerated and  grew  until  in  1966  approxi- 
mately eighteen  million  tons  of  finished  steel 
came  into  this  country  With  eighteen  mil- 
lion tons  of  finished  steel  coming  in  it  meant 
that  roughly  twenty  percent  of  the  American 
market  was  going  to  foreign  producers  It 
meant  likewise,  that  twenty  percent  of  -he 
Jobs  of  the  steelworkers  in  the  basic  steel  in- 
dustrj- had  gone  down  the  dram 

Then  in  later  years,  of  course,  began  the 
Increase  in  the  importation  of  finished  goods 
and  p.-oducts.  mainly  automobiles,  motor- 
cycles, bicycles,  this  sort  of  thing  With 
each  automobile  that  is  imported  we  must 
realize  that  an  additional  ton  of  steel  has 
been  brought  into  this  country. 

This  has  developed  Into  quite  a  problem. 
Toro-  Officers  several  years  back  faced  1»-, 
again  assuming  perhaps  an  unpopular  pos- 
lore.  In  fact,  in  the  labor  movement  It  wa« 
onpopular.  because  It  traditionally  had  t>een 
the  policy  of  the  American  labor  movement 
to  be  great  and  sta-uiic.n  free  traders  For 
some  reason  or  other  we  pnded  otirselves  on 
being  able  to  expound  that  slogan  In  view 
of  that  tradition  and  that  pcltcy  It  was  the 
decision  of  your  Officers  to  Join  with  the 
leaders  of  the  steel  Industry  to  try  to  cope 
with  this  problem,  and  we  Jointly  went  to 
the  leaders  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Admin- 
istration (then  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion). We  went  to  the  President  himself, 
and  to  V'loe  President  Hubert  Humphrey  at 
that  time,  with  ottr  pi\->blem.  and  asked  that 
the  goverhment  give  consideration  to  ways 
and  means  of  alleviating  this  condition. 

After  many  meetings  w.th  memtoers  of 
Congress,  the  House  ai.d  the  Senate  and 
many  nieetings  with  the  President  hlmseir 
we  were  successful  in  getting  through  the 
good  oJEoes  of  Vice  President  Humphrey,  ac- 
tion with  the  State  Department  that  brought 
into  being  what  has  t>ecome  known  as  the 
quota  arrangement  The  voluntary  quota  ar- 
rangement, with  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries and  with  Japan  as  participants  re- 
duced the  impcHtatlon  of  steel  from  roughly 
eighteen  million  U>ns  as  I  toid  you  to  a 
figure  approximating  fourteen  million  tons 
a  year  But  this  agreement  also  had  an  Im- 
provement factor,  agreeing  to  allow  an  im- 
provement In  that  importation  figure  In  the 
amount  of  five  percent  each  year.  This 
meant  that  IX  our  demand  for  steel  only 
grows  to  the  point  ai  700,000  tons,  all  of  the 
imfwovemeiit  would  go  to  the  Importers  of 
steel  aad  noxte  of  t2te  Improvement  would 
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be  enjoyed  by  the  Amerlc*n  steel  Industry 
and    the    American    steelworkers 

So  we  have  Uved  with  that  kind  of  an  ar- 
ransrement.  And  thla.  for  your  Information. 
exempted  steel  coming  from  Oreat  Britain 
ii:.d  our  neighboring  country  of  Canada,  so 
mat  these  Imports  were  In  addition.  As  an 
example,  last  year  one-and-a-half  million 
tons  of  steel  was  Imported  from  our  uelgh- 
borlng  country  of  Canada. 

We  went.  then,  to  the  AFL  CIO  convention 
held  that  year  in  the  City  of  Miami,  and  Uiere 
submitted  resolutions  seeking  to  change  the 
policy  of  the  AFL-CIO  with  regard  to  this 
problem  At  first  we  met  great  opposition,  but 
we  did  submit  our  resolution  and,  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  1 
saw  to  it  that  It  went  through  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  When  it  hit  the  floor.  Vice- 
President  Molony  spoke  on  It.  This  was  the 
thing  Uiat  triggered  a  complete  change  In  the 
policy  of  the  labor  movement,  because  once 
our  problems  were  aired  on  that  convention 
floor  by  Vice-President  Molony.  other  petiple 
who  were  encountering  similar  problems  were 
encouraged  to  take  the  fl<X)r  and  convey  to 
the  delegates  assembled  the  problems  en- 
countered by  the  electrical  appliance  Indus- 
try, as  an  example,  the  probleni.s  encountered 
by  the  r\ibber  Industry,  ai.d  on  down  the 
line  of  the  many  prtxliicls.  and  gcxxls,  and 
equipment  that  are  made  and  u.sed  by  the 
people  of  this  country  So  we  have  developed 
quite  an  awareness  of  this  problem  and  Its 
impact  on  American  industry,  and  American 
Jobs,  and  the  American  economy. 

You  perhaps  have  heard  many  pros  and 
cons  dealing  with  this  question.  You  are 
aware  of  the  altitude  of  a  great  segment  of 
our  society  that  says,  'We  ought  to  either 
compete  or  we  should  quit  and  become  a 
service  nation."  Well,  now,  this  Is  a  very 
stupid,  nearsighted  approach  to  serious  prob- 
lems, because  you  and  I  know  full  well,  and 
they  know  lull  well.  If  they  stop  to  realize 
It,  that  this  country  of  ours  can't  long  exist 
as  a  service  nation 

When  It  comes  to  the  point  that  we  have 
to  sell  ice  cream  cones  to  each  other,  we  are 
in  a  terrible  shape  When  It  comes  to  the  time 
that  we  have  to  serve  as  room  clerks  for  each 
other  at  motels,  we  are  In  a  terrible  siiape 
This  country  can  only  survive  so  long  as  we 
produce  products  not  only  for  the  use  of 
the  people  but  for  an  Improved  standard  of 
life  for  the  people. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  we  have  worked 
diligently  at  this.  When  we  got  Into  recent 
negotiations  we  talked  more  about  these 
problems  confronted  by  steel  labor  and  con- 
fronted by  the  steel  industry.  I  don't  have 
to  remind  you,  I  am  sure,  that  we  of  the 
labor  movement  and  we  who  work  for  a  Uv- 
li^  wlU  have  the  standard  of  life  that  the 
Industries  for  whom  we  work  can  provide. 
We  are  tied  together,  and  we  either  sink  or 
we  swim  together  You  know  as  well  as  do  I 
that  you  cant  go  to  a  well  that  has  gone  dry 
and  get  a  bucket  of  water,  nor  can  you  go 
to  an  Industry  nor  a  company  and  demand 
and  receive  Improvements  In  the  way  of 
wages  and  benefits  unless  first  that  Industry 
Ls  a  stable  industry  and  a  profitable  Industry. 

In  spite  of  the  feeling  that  a  lot  of  us 
might  have  which  would  say,  "To  hell  with 
the  company,"  or  "To  hell  with  the  indus- 
try." we  have  to  be  realists  when  we  get  down 
to  the  line  where  decisions  have  to  be  made 
concerning  our  own  Individual  welfare.  We 
reach  what  is  commonly  termed  "the  law  of 
the  Jungle"— the  law  of  the  Jungle,  which 
dictates  to  all  of  us  that  we  lake  certain  ac- 
tions In  self-preservation  Tliat's  our  first  re- 
sponsibility, to  preserve  our  own  well-being 
and  that  of  those  who  depend  upon  us. 

When  we  came  to  these  negotiations  I 
don't  mind  saying  to  you,  and  I  have  said  It 
to  you  on  several  occasions  as  recently  as  a 
week  or  two  before  we  were  successful  In 
achieving  a  settlement,  that  we  were  con- 
fronted with  many  problems.  Including  the 
Import  problem,  which  is  tremendous.  Dur- 
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lag  and  preceding  the  negotiations  we  saw 
the  Importation  of  steel  being  accelerated. 
We  saw  in  the  remaining  few  weeks  before 
the  temxioatlon.  as  one  example,  pictures  In 
Che  Buffalo  papers  and  a  story  depleting  the 
members  of  our  Union  employed  at  Republic 
Steel  being  laid  off  In  the  City  of  Buffalo.  As 
they  took  their  clothes  under  their  arm  or  In 
their  shopping  bags  and  left  the  mil!  uj 
begin  the.r  unemployment,  across  the  way 
there  were  docked  two  Swedish  ships  loaded 
with  steel  from  Prance  and  consigned  to  the 
Pord  Motor  Company  right  next  by 

I  don't  know  what  kind  of  an  impression 
that  picture  has  on  you,  but  I  know  what 
kind  of  an  Impression  It  had  on  me  and  my 
aji*o<',late6  It  had  a  greater  Impact  because 
we  knew  of  the  many  other  places  where 
similar  actions  were  taking  place  We  knew, 
too,  that  this  was  part  of  the  problem  that 
confronted  us.  If  we  were  going  to  survive 
and  expand  and  be  able  to  continue  to  Im- 
prove our  conditions,  we  had  to  do  something 
about   It   and   do   It   Jointly. 

We  came  out  of  these  negotiations  with  a 
terrific  settlement  It  doesn't  take  me  to 
tell  you  tnat.  or  anybody  else.  You  know  It. 
.Vs  a  maf.er  of  fact  as  the  old  fellow  said 
years  ago,  we  Kot  a  darn  sight  more  than  we 
might  have  expected,  and  we  got  It  out  of  a 
hurting  industry.  When  Industry  Is  hurt.  Just 
as  when  people  hurt,  Its  resistance  Is  stronger. 
3.J  It  wasn't  easy.  It  wasn't  easy  to  extract 
that  from  the  Industry.  I  speak  not  Just  of 
the  steel  Industry,  but  of  all  the  Industries 
we  have  been  dealing  with.  It  wasn't  easy  to 
extract  that  kind  of  an  Improvement  In  tbls 
year  1971. 

Realizing  that,  your  officers  and  our  asso- 
ciates were  mindful  of  the  need  on  the  part 
of  this  Union,  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  to 
Join  with  the  leadership  of  our  Industry  In 
a  conscientious,  honorable  attempt  to  Im- 
prove as  best  we  could  our  mutual  condition. 

You  hear  much  talk  about  productivity 
Improvement  factors  and  the  Improvement 
In  productivity  of  a  given  Industry  from 
year  to  year  I  remind  you  that  over  the  past 
ten  years  the  steel  Industry  has  enjoyed  ap- 
proximately a  two  percent  per  year  Improve- 
ment factor  Two  percent.  I  know  that  yoti 
don't  want  to  settle,  and  I  don't  want  to 
settle,  for  that  kind  of  improvement  In  our 
standard  of  life  as  we  go  down  the  road. 

Well,  I'm  taking  a  long  time  to  say  to  you, 
In  the  way  of  background  explanation,  that 
in  the  first  part  of  your  green  book  you  wUl 
find  a  new  section,  and  that  section  Is 
devoted  to  this  problem  I  know  there  has 
been  some  talk  In  the  field  about  this  and 
there  has  been  some  speculation  and  there 
have  been  some  fears,  so  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
you  about  It  today  azid  set  your  minds  at 
ease  and  enlist  your  cooperation.  This  Is  all 
anybody  wants  Is  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
all  of  us. 

Let  me.  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us  who 
haven't  had  the  opportunity,  read  the  section 
that  was  In.serted   In  It  we  say: 

"The  parties  recognize  that  for  their  Joint 
belief.  Increases  In  wages  and  benefits  should 
be  consistent  with  the  long-term  prosperity 
and  efficiency  of  the  steel  Industry. 

"The  parties  are  concerned  that  the  future 
for  the  Induatry  In  terms  of  employment  and 
return  on  substantUU  capital  expenditures 
will  reot  heavily  upon  the  ability  of  the  par- 
ties to  work  cooperatively  to  achieve  .signifi- 
cantly higher  productivity  trends  than  have 
occurred  in  the  recent  past  The  parties  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  impact  upon  the  Indus- 
try and  lis  employees  of  the  sizable  penetra- 
tion of  the  domestic  steel  market  by  foreign 
producers  The  parties  have  Joined  their  ef- 
forts In  seeking  relief  from  the  problem  o< 
maselve  importation  of  foreign  steel  manu- 
factured ;n  low-wage  countries  Ttius,  It  Is 
Incumbent  upon  the  parties  to  work  co- 
operatively to  meet  the  challenge  posed  by 
principal  foreign  competitors  In  recent 
years  It  -s  also  Important  that  the  parties 
cooperate  In  promoting  the  use  of  Amertcan- 
made  steel. 
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"In  order  to  Implement  this  expression  of 
purpose,  a  Joint  advisory  Cotnmlttee  on  Pro- 
ductivity shall  be  established  at  each  plant. 
The  Union  representation  on  this  Committee 
shall  be  two  members  of  the  Union  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Local  Union  President  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Grievance  Committee.  The 
Union  members  shall  be  certified  to  plant 
management  by  the  Union  and  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  Company  meml>er8  shall  be 
certified  to  the  Union.  The  Company  and 
Union  members  oi  the  Committee  shall  meet 
ai  mutvnUly  agreeable  times,  but  no  less  than 
once  a  month  The  function  of  the  Cotnmlt- 
tee shall  be  to  advise  with  plant  mitxiage- 
meni  concerning  ways  and  means  of  lniprf)v- 
Ing  productivity  and  developing  recom- 
mendations for  stlmuliitlng  Its  growth  so  as 
Ut  promote  ttie  purpose  of  the  parties  as  set 
forth  alxive  and  also  promote  orderly  and 
peaceful  relations  with  the  employees,  to 
achieve  uninterrupted  operations  In  the 
plants,  to  promote  the  use  of  domestic  steel 
and  to  achieve  the  desired  prosperity  and 
progress  of  the  Company  and  Its  employees  " 

Now,  let  me  repeat  there,  the  purpose  la 
to  "stimulate  the  growth  of  the  Industry."  so 
as,  "to  promote  the  purposes  of  the  parties 
as  set  forth  above  and  also  promote  orderly 
and  peaceful  relations  with  the  employees, 
to  achieve  uninterrupted  operations  in  the 
plants  to  prom<jie  the  use  of  domestic  steel, 
and  to  achieve  the  desired  prosperity  and 
progress  of  the  Company  and  its  employees  " 

"The  General  Superintendent  or  the  Local 
Union  President  may  from  time  to  time 
suggest  to  the  Committee  areas  of  special 
concern  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Committee  and  the  provisions  of  this 
Agreement." 

Now.  mark  this  and  mark  It  deeply,  "The 
functioning  of  this  Committee  shall  not 
aged  the  existing  rights  of  either  party  un- 
der an]/  other  proi-ision  of  this  Agreement  " 

What  we  are  saying,  quite  frankly.  Is  that 
we  Jointly  recognize  we  have  a  problem,  but 
that  we  as  the  Union  are  big  enough  to  sit 
with  ou'  counterparts  and  analyze  these 
problems  and  see  what  It  iff  we  can  do  to- 
gether to  solve  our  problems,  and  while  do- 
ing that  keep  In  mind  that  we  are  to  pre- 
serve all  the  rights  of  everybody  Involved 
that  has  an  Interest  In  this  Agreement 

So  I  say  to  you  that  If  you  have  vl.slons 
of  our  shop  stewards  and  our  committee 
men  carrying  blacksuake  whips  and  special 
clubs,  you  can  forget  about  It  This  Union 
Is  not  In  existence  for  that  purpose  For 
those  of  you  that  have  visions  of  a  revival  of 
an  old  argument  of  2(b),  forget  about  It. 
2(b)  Is  In  this  Agreement  It  Is  in  full  force 
and  effect  It  shall  remain  In  this  Agreement 
In  full  force  and  effect.  TTiese  management 
people  that  might  have  other  ideas  have  a 
few  things  to  learn,  and  they  will  learn 
them. 

Again  I  say  we  enlist  your  cooperation  I 
have  asked  that  Jim  Orlflln  and  Bruce  Thrash- 
er assume  the  responsibility  of  implement- 
ing this  phase  of  the  Agreement,  for  the 
Union  Jim  and  Bruce  have  spent  consider- 
able time  with  your  Officers  discussing  our 
respective  Ideas,  have  had  some  discussions 
with  the  Industry  leaders,  and  for  your  In- 
formation their  counterparts  from  the  Indus- 
try at  top  level  will  be  Warren  ,Shaver  from 
The  Corporation  and  Jack  O'Connell  from 
Bethlehem  It  Is  our  hope  that  we  will  be 
able,  at  the  district  and  local  plant  level,  to 
sit  down  with  each  of  you  over  the  months  to 
come  and  not  only  develop,  but  implement 
and  put  into  action,  a  program 

Jim  and  Bruce  have  set  forth  some  guide- 
lines I  don't  want  to  belabor  you  with  this, 
taut  let  me  Just  give  you  some  of  our  thinking 
thus  far  with  respect  to  administrative  pro- 
cedures for  implementing  the  program,  the 
guidelines  that  we  are  recommending  to  tbe 
Industry,  We  say : 

JOINT  uNioN-iNDtrarmT  comfrmac  stbuctub* 

1     It   shall    be  the  responsibility  of  the 

Joint  Union-Industry  Committee  at  the  In- 
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tematlonal  Office — Company  level  to  Install 
the  gulden  DCS  and  oversee  itaelr  operation. 

"2.  The  Joint  Unlon-Industrj  Committee 
at  the  International  Ofltea — Company  level 
shall  meet  at  mutually  acreeaMe  times.  Tbe 
Joint  Committee  shall  review  matters  relat- 
ing to  Improving  productivity  and  adviae 
with  the  Plant  Commltleea  on  productivity. 
The  Joint  Union-Industry  Committee  is  au- 
thorized to  call  and  convene  industry-wide, 
company-wide  or  regional  meetings  of  the 
Joint  plant  committees  on  productivity  lor 
the  purposes  ol : 

"A    Assuring  continuity. 

"B   Administration. 

"C.  Disseminating  information  and  data 
relating  to  lmF>rovlng  productivity 

"L>  Reporting  outstanding  plant  achieve- 
ments on  productivity 

"TTie  Joint  Union-Industry  Committee 
•hall  determine  the  date.  time,  place,  and 
agenda  of  any  such  meetings. 

THK    PLANT    COMMITTED    STaUCTOBK 

"1  The  Union  representation  on  the  Plant 
Committee  on  Productivity  shall  be  the  Ixx'al 
Union  President,  Chairman  of  the  Grievance 
Committee,  Secretary  of  the  Grievance  Com- 
mittee, aiul  a  rotating  GrleTance  Commit- 
teeman. The  recommendation  for  a  rotating 
Grievance  Committeeman  Is  baaed  on  the 
fact  that  Plant  Committee  discussions  will 
be  confined  to  special  areas  and,  or  depart- 
ments For  this  reason  it  Is  Important  that 
the  Grievance  Committeeman  from  that  area 
and/ or  department  be  in  attendance  at  the 
nionthly  meeting  when  maiter.s  are  discussed 
that  might  possibly  affect  their  area  of 
representation. 

"2.  The  Company  representation  on  the 
Plant  Committee  on  Productivity  shall  be  the 
Plant  Superintendent.  Manager  erf  Labor  Re- 
lations, Department  Superintendent,  and  a 
representative  of  the  Industrial  Engineering 
Department 

"3.  The  Local  Union  Staff  KeFkresentatlve 
shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  Local  Union 
Committee  on  Productivity.  Upon  request  of 
the  Local  Union  Committee  on  Producuvlty 
the  Staff  Representative  shall  be  permitted  to 
attend  the  monthly  meeiuig  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  ProducUvUy  as  an  observer, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  informed  as  to  par- 
ticular  matters  discussed  at  such   meeilnga 

"4.  In  the  Implementation  of  the  provision 
on  Improving  productivity.  It  Is  recognized 
that  the  Joint  Plant  Committees  on  Produc- 
tivity shall  meet  at  mutually  aftreeable  times, 
but  no  less  than  once  each  month.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  prior  to  any  such  meetings 
the  parties  submit  In  advance  an  agenda  of 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  at  such  meet- 
ings 

"5.  Any  Item  on  either  the  Company  or 
Union  proposed  plant  agenda  which  either 
party  believes  constitutes  a  deviation  from 
the  recommended  guidelines  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  top  Joint  Committee  for  Its 
evaluation  before  the  Plant  Committee.-  pro- 
ceeds to  consider. 

"6  As  reflected  In  the  Agreement,  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Plant  Committees  on  Produc- 
tivity shall  not  affect  the  existing  rights  of 
either  party  under  any  other  provision  of 
the  Agreement  Thus  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  these  Committees  cannot 
be  vised  by  either  party  separately  or  by  the 
parties  Jointly  to  circumvent  or  abrogate 
nghts  established  under  the  Agreement. 
Rather  the  Committees  are  to  function  In 
concert  and  consistent  with  the  established 
terms  of  the  Agreement." 

This,  my  friends.  Is  pretty  much  o\ir  think- 
ing and  the  outline  for  our  procedure  in  this 
regard  I  would  Juet  make  a  few  more  ob- 
servations. You  are  aware,  as  I  am  aware,  of 
what  has  been  happening  In  recent  years. 
People  say  the  Industry  hasn't  kept  up-to- 
date.  Well.  I  am  not  here,  beiteve  me.  m  a 
pleader  for  the  Industry,  I  am  here  as  a 
pleader  for  thre  members  of  this  Union,  and 
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I  dont  think  we  have  to  ^Kdoglze  for  the 
kind  of  pleading  we  have  been  dotng.  But  in 
giving.  M  they  say,  the  devil  his  due.  70U 
and  I  muat  acknowledge  that  in  the  past 
ten  yean  the  steel  Industry  hss  Invested 
over  15  billion  doUars  In  new  faculties  and 
modernization  of  their  old  facilities  That  Is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  money.  Still  we 
baTen't  been  able  to  make  a  go  of  It. 

I  have  talked  to  many  of  you  and  you  have 
told  me  of  many  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
industry  and  the  nearslghtednees  of  some  of 
management  You  have  ideas,  you  have 
knowledge  of  ways  to  Improve  You  know 
ways  of  reducing  costs  of  operation,  and  con- 
-sequently  Increasing  production.  I  say  to  you 
that  here  Is  a  true  Instrumentality  that  for 
the  flrst  time  gives  this  Union  a  voice  In 
tbe  operations  of  the  plants  of  this  Industry 
It  provides,  for  the  Local  Union  President, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Grievance  Comjtnlttee, 
and  several  other  Committee  members,  an 
opportunity  for  tbe  first  time  to  be  able  to 
sit  down  and  register  constructive  criticisms 
of  the  methods  of  operation. 

It  affords  this  Union  ss  well  as  manage- 
ment, an  opportunity  to  sit  down  for  the  first 
time  and  agree  In  an  honest-to-goodness 
fashion,  on  constructive  criticisms  from 
some  of  our  fellows  who  may  be  entitled  to 
that  kind  of  constructive  criticism.  It  pro- 
vides us  all  with  an  opportunity  to  share  In 
the  responsibility  of  our  own  future.  I  don't 
think  anyt>ody  In  their  right  mind  can  quar- 
rel with  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  all  should 
take  a  measure  of  pride  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  reached  that  stage  of  life,  we  of  the 
United  Stcclworkers  of  America  and  the 
leaders  of  the  giant  basic  steel  Industry,  that 
we  have  developed  a  mutual  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  each  other  such  that  we 
can  sit  down  and  confront  this  kind  of  a  task 
In  a  mutual  effort. 

I  happen  to  think  that  a  lot  of  good  can 
cooke  of  It.  I  think  we  can  accomplish  a  lot, 
and  we  can  at  the  same  time  preserve  and 
protect  our  individual  rights  and  the  rights 
of  all  of  us 

I  would  like  at  this  meeting  to  suggest  that 
you  give  a  lot  of  serious  thought;  that  you  go 
back  home  and  talk  to  your  fellows  about  It, 
that  you  talk  10  your  fellows  about  these 
other  things — not  Just  productivity  It's  the 
problems  of  the  steelworker  and  the  steel  in- 
dustry— the  problem  of  advancing  our  prod- 
\ict,s  and  our  Jobs.  I  think  there's  been  too 
utile  of  our  own  assuming  of  a  responsibility 
1  trust  that  you  will  observe  the  number  of 
foreign  cars  that  are  In  your  parking  lots  - 
and  when  you  see  them  point  out  that  there 
i.sn't  a  pound  of  steel  In  any  one  of  them 
that  ywu  have  produced 

It  ill  behooves  a  Steelworker.  Iti  my  judg- 
ment, to  look  for  more  wages,  look  for  more 
benefits,  and  buy  an  Imported  car,  or  a 
motorcycle  that  you  can't  even  buy  an 
American-made  tire  for  it  might  be  fun  to 
have  all  these  gadgets  and  glzmoes  that  arc 
Imported,  but  It's  time  that  we  understand 
we  make  our  living  by  producing  product.-; 
and  developing  Industries  that  are  profitable 
and  that  can  give  us  the  high  standard  of 
living   we  enjoy   In   this  country 

If  we  want  to  live  like  those  who  work  In 
Taiwan  for  15  cents  an  hour,  then  all  well 
and  good,  lets  buy  our  products  from  Tai- 
wan. But  U  we  wajit  to  live  like  Americans, 
enjoy  the  standards  we  now  have,  and  fight 
to  Improve  them,  then  let's  put  some  Input 
Into  It  Let's  not  be  backward  about  telling 
those  who  are  undermining  our  standard  of 
life,  through  this  nearslghtednees.  I  say  to 
you  that  you  could  all  pull  off  your  shoes 
here  this  afternoon  and  there  would  be  very 
few  of  you  with  a  pair  of  union-made  Amer- 
ican shoes  on  your  feet.  More  than  200  mil- 
lion pairs  of  shoes  were  Imported  into  this 
country  last  year — 200  million  pairs — and  no 
leas  than  eight  shoe  ftactorles  up  in  Nea'  Sng- 
land  states  went  owt  o<  b^mlne— . 
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The  same  Is  true  with  your  radkw,  your 
television  sets  I  could  go  on  and  on  'We 
should  do  like  they're  dotng  orer  m  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  Our  good  Director  and  Staff  and 
local  unions  over  there  are  already  on  the 
bai;  They've  gotten  out  a  bomper  sticker 
that  goes  on  tlie  bumpers  of  Amencan-made 
cars,  utilizing  American-made  steel,  that 
says  "United  Steelworkers  say  buy  Union- 
made    buy  American  " 

This  Union  of  ours  has  gone  tci  freat 
lengths  to  develop  a  good,  recognizable  umon 
label.  We  have  been  fighting  with  a  lot  of 
companies  to  use  that  union  label;  and  we 
should  be  starting — It's  pretty  late  in  the 
day,  but  better  late  than  never — to  talk  to 
our  guys  who  are  union  guys  about  the  union 
label  and  about  union-made  goods  and  prod- 
ucts That's  the  way  we  maintain  our  stand- 
ards We  don't  maintain  them,  you  know, 
demanding  and  demanding  and  demanding 
from  our  employers,  and  then  patronizing 
the  employers  that  use  scab  labor  and  pi.y 
scab  wages 

So  I  say  10  you  In  all  sinoertty,  we  do 
have  serious  problems.  We  want  your  co- 
operation, because  I  want,  and  I  know  every 
one  of  you — If  the  good  Lord  permits  ycu 
to  participate  In  the  next  negotiations — that 
you  want  to  go  back  and  secure  further  im- 
provements Nobody  wants  to  go  to  tbe  bar- 
gaining table  to  fight  to  save  what  be  has 
Nobody  wants  to  go  to  the  bargaining  tioie 
to  come  back  empty  handed  We  all  wsijit 
more  In  order  to  get  more,  we  have  to  pro- 
duce more,  you  see  Here  is  an  opportunity 
in  our  Judgment,  wherein  we  can  make  a 
special  effort  If  we  do  we  can  then  feel  more 
within  our  right,  going  to  the  bargaining 
table  next  time  and  saying  we  have  .lome 
interest  coming  due,  and  payable — that  we 
want  to  improve  the  standards  ntrt.  there 
and  elsewhere,  we  want  to  Improve  them 
becata«e  we  have  made  it  possible  I  am  sure 
that  can  be  done. 

Now.  we  are  not  going  to  Jump  Into  this 
thing  half-heartedly  or  go  off  half-cocked 
You  and  I  know  and  the  Indmtry  knows, 
that  we  are  operating  at  the  present  time  a: 
about  60  i)er  cent  of  capacity  When  you  are 
o}>eratlng  at  about  60  f)er  cent  of  capacity 
there  is  little  use  of  talkit^  atkjvK.  some  ol 
these  things  But  I  am  hopeful  and  I  am 
ture  you  are  that  next  month  and  the  month 
following  there  s  going  to  be  a  decided 
change  in  the  operating  level  of  o\it  mills  in 
this  cotintry 

I  am  hopeful  that  along  about  U:ie  first  of 
the  year  Jim  and  Bruce  will  hare  had  the 
time  to  get  around  to  you  and  perfect  our 
procram  Hopefully  by  the  time  the  first  of 
the  year  rolls  around  you  will  have  had  time 
to  analyze  and  talk  with  your  fellows  and 
prepare  to  Join  wholeheartedly  in  the  kind  of 
a  program  1  have  talked  to  you  about  this 
afternoon  If  we  can  do  It.  I  think  we  have 
a  tremendous  opportunity  1  say  to  you 
again — I  give  you  all  the  assurance  tbst  1 
can  give  you — and  the  words  are  here  in  the 
book,  you  see — that  this  program  will  not  be 
advanced  to  the  detriment  ol  our  member- 
ship This  program  is  designed  to  improve 
the  status  of  our  membership.  We  all!  cer- 
tainly, all  of  us  be  on  our  toes  to  see  that 
it  doe.snt  react  to  the  detriment  ol  the  men>- 
bershlp  but  that  it  1*  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  all  of  us. 

I  say  again  it  provides  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity, and  I  ask  your  cooperation.  I  hope 
that  from  time  to  time  we  can  have  confer- 
ences across  the  country,  if  not  here  In  the 
Oty  of  Pittsburgh  to  sit  down  and  compare 
notes,  and  exchaiige  Ideas,  and  take  some 
satisfaction  out  of  our  contributions. 

I  have  taken  perhaps  a  little  more  Ume 
talking  about  this  than  I  should  have,  but 
I  did  want  to  come  over  and  allay  the  fears 
that  I  have  been  baarljig  eipii— e<.  They 
emanate,  you  know,  from  a  htUc  BBdantand- 
Ing  ar  lack  of  understanding  of  the  problem 
I  wanted  to  have  the  opportunKy  to  tell  you 
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personally  of  the  thinking  behind  this  step 
and  thla  movement,  and  ask  personally  (or 
your  understanding  and  your  cotiperatlon. 

II  we  all  approach  It  In  that  spirit  I  feel  It 
will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us  and 
pay  big  dividends  In  the  future. 

Thanks  an  awful  lot  for  this  opportunity 
to  talk  U)  yuu  about  this  important  problem. 


JANUARY     15    AS    MARTIN    LUTHER 
KINO    DAY 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or    THE     Dla-TRICT    OF    COLtlMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEI'RESENTATIVK.S 
Thursday.  October  28,  1971 

Mr  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  joint  resolution  that 
desijoiates  January  15  of  each  year  as 
Martin  Luther  King  I>ay  and  authorizes 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  to 
cor.imemorate  the  life  and  service  to  his 
country  of  this  martyred  American 

I  believe  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  profound  contributions 
of  Martin  Luther  King  be  recognized  find 
kept  before  cur  attention.  Hi.s  absolute 
dedication  to  the  achievement  of  civil 
rights  and  human  dignity  through  non- 
violent means  has  left  an  imprint  upon 
the  liistory  and  the  conscience  of  our 
Nation. 

Martin  Luther  King  lived  but  39  years; 
but,  in  all  that  he  did.  in  this  short  time, 
he  never  failed  to  recognize  and  realize 
that  the  goals  and  concerns  he  expressed 
were  for  the  benefit  of  a  whole  people  and 
a  whole  nation.  When  he  stood  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  on  August  28.  1963.  the 
dreams  he  articidated  in  lus  famous 
speech  were  not  just  his.  These  dreams 
were  the  dreams  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers, the  same  men  who  wrote  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  the  re- 
sounding words: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
that  all  men  axe  created  equal 

Tliey  were  the  dreams  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  who  laid  before  this 
great  Nation,  blessed  with  tremendous 
natural  resources,  the  challenge  of  feed- 
ing the  himgry.  educating  the  illiterate, 
housing  the  unsheltered,  clothing  the 
naked,  and  uplifting  the  oppressed. 

In  a  sense,  it  was  as  though  Or  King 
had  taken  upon  himself  the  great  unfin- 
ished tasks  of  our  society  He  took  the 
yoke  upon  himself  just  as  Isaiah  in  re- 
sponse to  the  call  from  God  when  he 
asked,  "Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will 
go  for  us?"  In  tlie  decade  of  the  sixties, 
the  man  who  went  for  us  was  Martin 
Luther  King 

Never  did  he  waiver  in  his  allegiance  to 
nonviolence.  The  recipient  of  the  1964 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  he  spoke  out  against 
the  senseless  war  in  Southeast  Asia  long 
before  it  became  popular  to  do  so.  He 
foresaw  the  violence  that  was  to  be 
wreaked  upon  this  Nation  by  this  tor- 
turous war 

He  was  never  content  to  sit  back  with 
his  recognitions  and  bask  in  the  requests 
for  conferences  by  heads  of  state:  but  he 
felt  compelled  to  always  justify  the  faith 
trusted  to  him  by  this  and  many  other 
awards.  His  organization  of  the  South- 
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em  Christian  Leadership  Conference,  his 
leadership  in  the  moving  Freedom  March 
in  Washington,  his  appeals  for  unity,  un- 
derstanding, and  equ&l  opportunity  in 
Chicago  in  1966  and  Memphis,  where  his 
life  was  snuffed  out  on  an  April  night  in 
1968,  teftify  to  his  genuine  concern  for 
all  people  and  for  all  phases  of  their 
hfe. 

King  was  a  civil  rights  leader  in  the 
broadest  and  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
He  articulated  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  peoples  throughout  this  Nation  and 
the  world.  He  set  the  stage  for  achieving 
so<^lal,  political,  and  economic  civil  rights 
for  blacks  and  other  deprived  peoples. 

It  reai.ainfi  for  us  to  carry  out  and  to 
finish  the  task  that  he  set  before  us.  And, 
as  the  Nation  prepares  for  its  bicenten- 
nial, and  its  reaffirmation  of  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  all  men.  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  can  begin  by  giving  positive  rec- 
ognition to  the  accomplishments  of  Mar- 
tin Lutlier  King. 


October  29,  1971 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Sfieaker  I  note  that  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  27.  erroneously 
omitted  my  name  as  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  House  Resolution  668.  which  urges 
the  sale  of  F-4  Phantom  jet  aircraft  to 
Israel.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  strongly  support  all  actions 
on  the  part  of  this  Government  necessary 
for  Israel's  protection. 


WHO  CAN  SET  A  DATE  FOR  PEACE? 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  national  convention  of  the 
American  Legion  in  Houston,  Tex.,  the 
National  Americanism  Commission  of 
that  organization  was  addressed  by  my 
colleague  on  the  House  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee.  Congressman  ICoger 
ZiON  of  Indiana.  The  many  organizations 
and  activities  of  the  leftists  nnd  radicals 
present  a  real  problem  in  day-to-day 
coverage  for  the  average  citizen.  Roger's 
brief  but  valuable  rundown  before  the 
I^eglon  members  put  into  focus  the  cur- 
rent extent  and  diversity  of  the  activities 
of  two  leading  radical  organizations; 
namely.  The  National  Peace  Action 
Coalition — NPAC — and  the  Peoples  Co- 
alition lor  Peace  and  Justice — PCPJ. 
His  remarks  were  especially  pertinent 
because  both  of  these  groups  plan  an 
agitating  long  into  the  future. 

The  American  Legion  News  Service, 
in  its  press  release  highlighted  the  con- 
tents of  Congressman  Zion's  message, 
and  I  include  the  release  and  the  text 
of  Ills  address  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  tx)lnt. 


.'American    Lecion    News    Service    RcLJiasi: 

HoirsTON.  Tix. — "The  Communists  In 
Hanoi,  who  run  the  ofTenslve  team.s  In  Viet- 
nam, also  call  the  shots  here."  U.S.  Kep. 
Roger  H.  Zlon  (Ind  )  charged  during  7he 
American  Legion's  6.')rd  National  Conven- 
tion here 

Speaking  to  the  Legion's  AmerlcanLsm 
Comml.sslon.  Congressman  Zion  said. 
"While  they  run  up  our  casualties  over  there, 
they  run  down  our  country  over  here 
through  their  second  frontiers   ' 

Comparing  the  Communists"  tactlcjs  to 
fiKHball  offensive  and  defensive  plays,  the 
Indiana  congressman  pointed  out  that  "the 
head  coaches  In  the  Kremlin  •\nd  their  as- 
sLstaiiti  throughout  the  world  have  synchro- 
nized the  defensive  weapon  of  'peace'  for  the 
purpose  of  disarming  our  team.  pKVchologl- 
cally.  with  a  full  complement  of  offensive 
moves  in  the  diplomatic,  economic  cultural 
and  military  sectors  designed  i:lt!mately  to 
overwhelm  us   ' 

Tlie  speaker,  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interna]  Security,  noted  that  "on 
Feb.  '27.  1971.  Kuan  Thuy.  chief  North  Vlet- 
naniese  negotiator  In  Paris.  Issued  a  strong 
appeal  for  unity  In  the  American  peace  move- 
ment and  called  on  'the  progressive  Ameri- 
can people  and  all  anti-war  organizations  In 
the  United  States  to  unite  closely,"  In  order 
to  create  a  wide  and  strong  movement 
against  alleged  American  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia" 

Describing  the  National  Peace  Action 
Coalition  and  the  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace 
and  Justice  as  "communist-infiltrated.'" 
Congressman  Zlon  said  the  "Joint  Treaty  of 
Peace  Between  The  U.S.  and  The  Vietnamese 
People"  was  a  sham  treaty  perpetrated  by 
anti-American  Vietnamese  and  pro-Vlet 
Cong  Americans  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
mining United  States  policy  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  American  support  for  that  policy 
at  home. 

He  called  attention  to  one  aspect  of  the 
document  that  declared  that  "The  Americans 
agree  to  Immediate  and  total  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  and  to  publicly  set  a  date  by 
which  all  American  forces  will  be  removed" 
Congressman  Zlon  pointed  out  to  the  Legion 
delegat«s  that  the  treaty  did  not  call  recipro- 
cally for  the  withdrawal  of  tlie  tens  of 
thousands  of  North  Vietnamese  Army  regu- 
lars who  had  crossed  the  Internatlonally- 
reoognlzed  borders  of  Lace,  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam 

He  added.  Noteworthy  Is  the  fact  that 
Article  I  of  the  treaty  uses  the  phrase  set  a 
date  ■  Tills  has  no  reference  to  someone's 
wedding  date  ana.  hopefully,  not  to  the  date 
for  some  nation's  funeral"  He  said  he  called 
attention  to  this  factor  t)ecause  the  term 
"set  a  date,"  has  become  a  household  slogan 
to  the  Communists. 

"TTie  Trotskylst  and  orthodox  Commu- 
nists and  other  leaders  of  the  peace  move- 
ment desire  much  more  than  merely  a  U.S. 
pull  out — they  seek  a  Communist  victory 
throughout  Southeast  A.sla.  and  anticipate 
that  an  American  withdrawal  will  precipitate 
such  a  takeover,"  the  Legionnaire  oongreas- 
man  declared. 

The  stock  in  trade  for  many  so-called 
peace-loving  demonstrators  today  is  division, 
disruption,  dissension  and  destruction."  he 
warned  We  are  sorely  pressed  at  home  and 
abroad  by  deceptive  but  disciplined  antago- 
nists, yet  we  search,  frequently  In  vain,  for 
allies  whose  words  of  assurance  far  outpass 
their  performance  For  this  reason,  we  have 
no  choice  but  t-)  remain  strong  but  only  In 
the  knowledge  tliat  that  strength  is  spon- 
sored by  a  search  for  a  Just,  decent  and 
honest  F>eaoe  at  a  price  deserving  of  such  a 
peace."  he  explained. 

Who  Cai»  Set  a  Date  roa  Peace? 
If  Spring  is  the  time  of  ye»r  when.  a«  tbe 
saying  goes,  a  young  man's  fancy  turns  to  » 
young  woman,  then  Pall  Is  the  season  when 
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men  become  passionAtely  preoccupied  with 
football.  While  I  am  proud  of  the  footbAll 
teams  produced  In  Indl»n«,  with  whom  some 
Texana  last  year  had  h«d  aome  acqalntance, 
It  is  well  known  that  Texas  breeds  excellent 
teams  herself.  A  sound  football  team  is  one 
which  Is  skilled  on  both  offense  and  defense, 
that  is.  In  the  jargon  of  the  student  of  the 
,sport,  one  that  has  balance. 

In  a  sense,  the  grave  situation  in  which 
the  American  "'eleven'"  finds  Itself  today  Is  not 
dlsslnallar.  Its  opponent  Is  balanced  or  skilled, 
as  no  other  team  In  history  has  ever  been,  in 
the  art  of  coordinating  his  defensive  and  of- 
fensive capabilities  "The  head  coaches  in  the 
Kremlin  and  their  assistants  throughout  the 
world  have  synchronized  the  defensive  weap- 
on of  "peace""  for  the  purpose  of  disarming 
our  team,  psychologically,  with  a  full  com- 
plement of  offensive  moves  in  the  diplomatic, 
economic,  cultural  and  military  sectors  de- 
signed  ultimately   to  overwhelm   us 

Offensively  the  C-ommunlst  movement  re- 
quires us  to  commit  men  and  materiel  to  vir- 
tually every  quarter  of  the  globe  By  proxy  — 
wars,  first  In  Korea  and  then  Vietnam.  It  has 
tested  Its  "running  game"  against  our  defen- 
sive line  while  It  buys  time  to  improve,  and 
hopefully  to  surpass,  our  aerial  offense  In 
mlssllry.  In  a  sense,  these  proxy  wars  are,  to 
the  Kremlin,  but  exhibition  games,  In  which 
only  Its  reserves  are  committed  In  fact,  V  I. 
Lenin  himself  In  his  dlscotir.ses  on  foreign 
affairs,  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  working 
class  "reserves"  In  what  Is  now  called  the 
""Third  World."" 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity, of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  been 
carefully  scrutinizing  the  peace  movement 
here  at  home  during  this  past  Spring  and 
Summer,  to  determine  if  its  credentials  are 
genuine  or  false  or  a  combination  of  both. 

The  Committee  held  hearings  on  two  orga- 
nizations— or  rather  two  coalitions  composed 
of  many  organizations — which  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  peace  movement  Tliese  groups 
are: 

.  1 )  The  National  Peace  Action  Coelltlon 
kuown  as  N-PAC  and 

(2)  The  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and 
Justice,  or  P-C.-P-J. 

It  was  not  the  Committee's  purpose  to  de- 
termine how  many  Individuals  or  organiza- 
tions belong^rig  to  these  two  groups  were  not 
Communists  or  did  not  have  Communist  ties. 
We  were  aware  that  many  If  not  most  of  the 
individual*  who  attended  the  major  demon- 
strations promoted  by  these  groups  were  not 
subversive.  As  you  may  recall,  during  the 
Spring  demonstrations  In  Washington  from 
April  24  to  May  5.  several  Congresemen  and 
Senators  as  well  as  other  prominent,  peace- 
loving  personalities  supported  these  activi- 
ties. 

But  does  not  the  doctor,  who  Is  concerned 
with  the  overall  health  of  his  patients,  con- 
centrate his  full  attention,  however,  on  find- 
ing and  Isolating  that  fxirtlon  of  hU  patient's 
Infirmity  which  Is  diseased  or  Injured  And 
Isn't  the  doctor  alarmed  If  he  finds  that  the 
affected  area  Is  In  his  patient's  head. 

This  Is  preci.sely  what  the  Committee 
found  out  m  Its  hearings  on  NPAC  and  PCPJ: 
that  Is.  that  the  brains  behind  the  movement 
were  not  what  they  pretended  True,  there 
were  pacifists,  dissenters,  and  the  like,  num- 
bering Into  the  thousands.  But  the  leadership 
was  another  matter 

NPAC  The  Committee  hearings  revealed 
that  the  National  Peace  Action  C<.alltlon  was 
not  merely  subject  to  Communist  Influence, 
but  that  It  was  an  out-and-out  front  for  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP).  a  Trotskylst 
organization  which  promoted  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  US.  Oovernment  To  say  as 
Its  leaders  did.  that  there  are  non-Comniu- 
nlsts  In  the  coalition  and  therefore  that  it 
was  not  under  Communist  influence,  was  a 
deceptive  ruse 

Of  course,  there  are  non-Communists  in 
NPAC  but  that  U  after  aU  one  of  the  ingredl- 
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•nts  of  a  front,  by  definition.  Were  it  other- 
wise. It  would  be  an  obvloualy  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  SWP  Instead  of  the  wholly-con- 
trolled branch  It  is  now. 

How  does  one  tell  the  difference?  The  his- 
torically proven  test  is  whether  the  predomi- 
nant Influence  In  setting  p>ollcy  and  programs 
in  the  group  is  exercised  by  Communists  In 
NPAC's  case  there  was  no  question.  It  was 
formed  In  June.  1970.  at  a  conference  In 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  The  meeting  was  hosted  by 
the  Cleveland  Area  Peace  Action  CouncU.  it- 
self controlled  by  the  SWP  through  two  other 
fronts.  Policies  adopted  by  the  Cleveland  con- 
ference followed  the  line  supported  by  the 
Trotskylst  Press  concerning  the  Issue  of  orga- 
nizing mass  anti-war  protests  and  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces  from  Southeast 
Asia 

Next,  the  leadership  of  NTAC  reflected  the 
Trotskylst  domination  of  the  coalition  be- 
cause, of  Its  five  coordinators,  the  two  leading 
spokesmen  for  the  coalition  were  Donald 
Ourewltz  and  Jerry  Gordon,  the  former  an 
SWP  member,  the  latter  a  former  member  of 
the  CPUSA,  and  currently  an  active  partic- 
ipant In  SWP  affairs 

Finally,  who  alone  was  authorized  to  draw 
checks  on  NPAC's  bank  account,  totaling 
» 160.000.  and  earmarked  for  the  Spring 
demonstrations  In  Washington.  Only  8yd 
Stapleton  and  Patricia  Orogan.  both  SWP 
members. 

PCPJ  The  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and 
Justice  while  not  locked  up  to  the  degree 
that  the  Trotsky Lsts  controlled  the  NPAC 
front,  was  dominated  more  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  USA,  than  any  other  group  in  that 
coalition.  PCPJ  was  the  direct  descendant  of 
the  Communist-dominated.  New  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam. 
Itself  the  successor  to  several  other  so-called 
ii:.t:-war  cualltlons.  The  name  changed,  but 
ti.e  players  remained  the  same 

Among  PCPJ's  leaders  may  be  found  Pro- 
fe^or  Sidney  Peck  who  hais  called  for  a 
Viet  Cong  victory  In  Vietnam  Peck  was  a 
inember  of  the  WlsconBin  State  Committee  of 
the  CPUSA.  Other  so-called  peace-loving 
pertoiialltles  found  among  PCPJ  s  leadership 
are:  Dave  DlUenger.  self -professed  Com- 
munist, GU  Green,  a  top  CPUSA  leader; 
Tereuce  HalUnan  CPUSA  member;  Sylvia 
Kushner.  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Com- 
mittee CPUSA;  Irving  Sarnoff,  leader  of  the 
Southern  California  District  CPUSA;  Jack 
Spiegel.  CPUSA  member;  Jarvls  T^ner. 
CPUS.^  national  committeeman,  and  Rennle 
Davis,  avowed  supporter  of  the  Viet  Cong 
crtiise.  to  mention  but  a  few. 

Professor  Peck.  a.s  acting  chairman,  was  co- 
signer of  checks  drawn  on  PCPJ"s  Washlng- 
t.n  demonstration  account,  which  totaled 
$113,000  for  the  peace  movement's  Spring  of- 
fensive Of  this  amount  about  »110.000  was 
expended 

Adding  NPAC"s  expenditures  to  that  of 
PCPJ's.  the  total  was  approximately  $270,000. 
C  jiiiilderlng  the  fact  that  the  damage  In- 
flicted to  the  natlon"s  Capital  was  »7, 600, 000 
for  the  period  April  24-May  8  one  must  con- 
cede that  the  NPAC-PCPJ  outlay  realized  a 
fairly  lucrative  return  on  Its  Investment 
which  was  only  one  twenty-seventh  of  the 
destruction  tc  the  city  of  Washington. 

But  let  me  back  track  for  a  moment  to  a 
significant  development  which  transpired 
about  two  montlis  before  those  major,  so- 
called  peace  demonstrations.  In  Washington 
m  April. 

Since  1928.  when  the  TrotskyUt  Commu- 
nist Party  or  the  SWP  was  formed,  the  two 
majnr  Communist  Parties  have  vied  for  the 
leadership  of  the  so-called  .American  working 
class  movement,  and  now,  as  well,  the  peace 
movement.  Prior  to  the  acceptance  by  the 
CPUSA-lnfluenced  PCPJ  to  co-sponsor  the 
Trotskylst-controlled,  NPAC  A;  U  demon- 
strations, this  bitter  competition  was  re»<^- 
ing  a  high  pitch  Suddenly  it  ceased.  Why? 
On  February   27.    1971,  Xuan   Thuy,  chief 
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North  Vietnamese  negotiator  In  Parts,  issued 
a  strong  appeal  for  unity  In  the  American 
peace  movement.  His  appeal  called  on 
(quote)  ""the  progressive  American  people 
and  all  anti-war  organizations  in  the  United 
States  to  unite  closely"  (Unquote',  in  order 
xn  create  a  wide  and  strong^  morement  against 
alleged  American  aggression  In  Southeast 
A5la  He  concluded  by  wishing  the  peace 
movement  In  the  United  States  every  suc- 
cess In  Its  Spring  offensive 

Meanwl.lle.  meeting  on  this  same  dnte. 
February  27.  In  Stockholm  was  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Communist -run  Stock- 
holm Conference  on  Vietnam  PCPJ  national 
c  Kirdlnator.  William  Douthard  who  was  pres- 
ent subsequently  announced  that  PCPJ"s 
Spring  action  program  would  be  worked  out 
tha.t  same  weekend  In  Washington  On  Feb- 
ruary 27-28  the  PCPJ  continuation  commit- 
tee did  meet  In  Washington  and  resolved 
that  It  would  support  the  program  of  the 
NPAC  One  month  later,  March  17.  the  Stock- 
holm Conference  announced  that  It  remem- 
bered that  PCPJ  was  a  member,  had  "decided 
unanimously  to  conform  Its  proposals  for  ac- 
tion to  the  lines  of  the  decisions  to  be  taken 
m  Washington  "" 

Clearly,  this  must  have  been  hard  for  the 
CPUSA  segment  of  PCPJ  to  swaliow  because 
the  old  line  Communists  had  decades  aeo. 
purged  the  Trotskyists  from  their  ranks  " 

On  March  6  the  Communist  newspaper 
Guardian  conceded  that  Xuan  Thuys  urgent 
plea  had  l)een  instrumental  in  convincing 
the  participants  that  "the  need  for  unified 
action  was  pjaramount" 

AJso,  on  March  2.  PCPJ  leader?  Sidney 
Peck  and  Dave  DelUnger  held  a  press  con- 
ference m  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing to  announce  this  newlv-dlf covered  unity 
between  PCPJ  and  NPAC,  two  age-old  enemy 
orga;.lzations 

Present  at  the  press  conference  also  was 
David  Ifshln.  president  of  the  left -leaning 
National  Student  Association,  who  had  led  a 
delegation  of  American  students  to  Hanoi, 
there  to  participate  in  the  co-slgnlng  of  a 
so-cailed  Peoples  Peace  Treaty  with  student 
front  groups  of  the  Ccmmurust  Partv  of 
North  Vietnam  This  Communist -serving 
propaganda  document  liad  been  drafted  in 
Hanoi,  where  Ifshln  had  met  with  North 
Vietnam's  government  ofBclals  in  preparing 
the   project   which   PCPJ   activelv   supported. 

The  true  feelings  of  the  youthful  American 
treaty  negotiators  In  North  Vietnam  was  euc- 
clntly  conveyed  over  Radio  Hanoi  bv  Mark 
Wefcrs  when  he  Instructed  American  soldiers 
fighting  in  the  South  that 

I  Quote  I   "■  when  you  think  the  time  is 

right  for  some  kind  of  massive  sltdown  or 
refusal  to  fight  or  turning  your  guru  round 
the    other    way    and    getting  real    pigs, 

then   you  should   do  It"    ( Unquote  > 

This  sham  treaty  was  entitled  the  "Joint 
Treaty  of  Peace  Between  The  US  and  Tue 
Vietnamese  People  '  It  was  not  authorized 
by  the  American  people  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  or,  for  that  matter,  the  North 
Vietnamese  people  It  was  merely  another 
ruse  perpetuated  by  anti-American"  Vietnam- 
ese and  pro-Vlet  Cong  Americans  for  the 
purpose  of  undermining  United  Slates  policy 
m  South  Vietnam  and  American  support  fcr 
tha-t  policy  at  home 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  but  one  as- 
pect of  this  document.  Article  I  It  declared 
that  "The  Amertcans  agree  to  Immediate 
and  total  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  an^l  to 
publicly  set  a  date  by  which  all  Ajnerlca.n 
forces  will  be  removed  "'  Before  moving  on 
to  my  point.  It  shoiUd  be  noted  parentheti- 
cally that  the  treaty  does  not  call  recipro- 
cally for  the  withdrawal  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  North  Vietnamese  Army  regulars 
who  had  crossed  the  internationally-recog- 
nized borders  of  Laos.  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam. 

Noteworthy  la  the  fact  that  Article  I  of 
the  treaty  usee  the  phraae  "••t  •  <Ute."'  Thif 
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haa  no  reference  to  aomeoiie's  wedding  date 
and.  hopefully,  not  to  the  dale  for  acme 
Nation  8  funenU.  I  specifically  c*ll  your  at- 
tention to  ihlM  factor  becaui*  the  term  h«« 
now  become  a  household  slogan  to  the  Com- 
munists. Our  recent  hearings  on  the  peace 
movement  revealed  that  during  the  week  of 
May  10.  meetings  were  held  In  Paris  attended 
b>  active  organizers  of  the  Washington  dis- 
ruptions such  as  Sidney  Peck.  Robert  Oreen- 
blatt.  and  .lack  Davis,  ua  well  as  two  North 
Vietnamese  representatives  and  Madame 
Blnh.  the  Vletcong  delegate.  The  Americans 
were  told  by  the  Vietnamese  officials  that 
they  wanted  tlie  slogan.  Set  the  Date"  to 
be  the  focal  point  around  which  the  Amer- 
ican peace  movement  activities  should  rally 
durlJig  the  next  few  months  Moreover,  what- 
ever dale  was  set  by  the  U.S.  Oovernment,  It 
had  to  be  before  the  end  of  1971  The  Viet- 
namese CommunisU  further  demanded  that 
the  pro-Vletcong  supporters  in  the  peace 
movement  here,  stop  their  feuding  and  rally 
around  the  new  slogan. 

Tlie  Vietnamese  made  additional  crltl- 
clanis  of  the  way  the  Washington  demon- 
strations had  been  handled  They  were  criti- 
cal of  one  of  the  demonitrati)r  s  themes, 
(quote)  "If  the  government  does  not  stop 
the  war.  we  will  stop  the  giivernment "  'un- 
quote) It  wa.^  tot)  militant  for  the  times 
and.  Uierefore,  would  not  draw  Americans  to 
the   tnovemeul.   Hanoi  s  deiesatea  advised. 

The  VIelnameee  also  chastized  the  infer- 
ence contained  in  Mayday  propaganda  that 
the  Vietnamese  Communist  might  loae  if  the 
war  did  not  end  soon  Madame  Blnh  said 
that  Instead,  they  should  have  demanded 
that  the  United  arates  pull  out  from  Viet- 
nam because  the  Communists  were  winning. 
Because  of  the  tactics  etnpluyed  by  the 
peace  movement,  she  said,  the  presa  failed 
to  cover  the  major  lasue  of  the  war  and 
stressed  instead  that  alleged  violations  of 
the  civil  rlghtjs  of  the  activists  Moreover, 
the  demonstrators  had  failed  to  achieve  their 
stated  objective  becaiise  the  Otivernment  was 
not  stopped,  as  had  been  threatened 

The  Vietnamese'  final  criticism  was  that 
American  demonstrations  should  be  orga- 
nized on  short  notice  instead  of  taking  six 
months  as  had  been  required  In  the  Wash- 
ington protest*.  Madame  Blnh  also  explained 
to  the  Americans  in  Parts  that  .she  nad  re- 
fused u>  send  a  letter  or  greetings  to  the 
Mayday  group  because  the  last  one  which 
she  had  sent  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Senator  Scott  who  had  used  it  against  them 
In  the  Foreign   Relations  Committee. 

Before  leaving  Madame  Blnh.  I  think  you 
might  be  interested  in  a  cynical  remark 
which  she  had  made  to  American  radicals  m 
May.  She  told  them  not  to  worry  about  the 
fate  of  the  American  POWs  in  North  Viet- 
nam because  most  of  them  were  Air  Force 
ofBcers  who  come  from  ruling  class  families 
Mark  Wefers'  broadcast  over  Radio  Hanoi  re- 
ferred to  the  American  PC>W.s  as  pirates  and 
murderers. 

Following  the  Parle  meeting,  the  Americans 
went  to  Budapest  and  attended  a  conference 
of  the  World  Peace  Council,  one  of  Moscow's 
major  International  front.s.  It  was  at  this 
meeting  that  plan.s  were  laid  to  organize 
demonstrations  at  US  Embassies  around  the 
world  on  the  fourth  of  July, 

During  a  three-day  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  the  CPUSA.  in  July, 
general  secretary  Gus  Hall  declared  that 

"We  are  at  an  historic  mom.ent.  This  war 
can  t>e  brought  to  an  end  this  year.  Total. 
forced  withdrawal  Is  an  absolute  possibility  ' 
The  party's  policy  to  press  far  a  US  pull- 
out  this  year  was  given  high  precedence  On 
this,  he  -said,  we  cannot  wait  until  our  next 
convention. 

In.  a  ipeclal  statenicnt.  the  Part.y's  national 
committee  enUorsed  the  latest  proposals  of 
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lbs  Paris  i«pres«QlaUv«s  of  NorUi  Vietnam 
and  of  the  Coini&uulst-oon.trolled  ProvLsloual 
Revolutionary  Oovernment  of  South  Viet- 
nam 

On  Jun*  10.  OU  Green,  chalrm&n  of  Ibe 
peace  conunlaslon  of  the  CPtJSA  and  Its  rep- 
resentative In  the  National  Coalition  for 
Peace  and  Justice  wrote  that; 

"It  Is  clear  that  the  main  peace  slogan  that 
should  unite  the  movement  Is  set  the  date 
for  total  withdrawal.'  This  is  the  demand  of 
the  Indo-Chinese  people  and  the  slogan  of 
the  world  peace  movement" 

Oreen  then  explained  that  the  slogan  wa.'^ 
»pproprlate  for  the  peace  movement  In  the 
United  States  because  it  would  expose  the 
alleged  hypocrisy  of  President  Nixon  by  show- 
ing that  hks  refusal  to  set  a  withdrawal  date 
meant  that  he  was  against  total  withdrawal 
at  any  time    Cireen  continued 

"It  Ls  this  slogan  that  al.so  helps  best  to 
^  r^anlze  pres-sure  upon  Congres-s  for  the 
.setting  of  a  Congressional  cut-off  date  .luch 
as  Is  called  for  In  the  McOnvern-Hatfleld 
amendment  It  is  also  Important  that  unity 
be  sough!  in  support  of  the  Peoples  Peace 
Treaty  Ttlb  slgnlflcance  of  this  treaty  la  lt..« 
ediicatlonal  value  " 

One  should  read  "educational  value"  to 
mean  propaganda  value  In  the  above  context 
Naluxally.  the  Communist  Party  official 
neglected  to  commit  to  print  in  his  article, 
that  Madame  Blnh  had  demanded  of  Green's 
IX.'PJ  contacts  In  Paris  that  they  should 
adopt  this  slogan,  or  that  the  so-called  Peace 
Treaty  which  contained  a  date-setting  article 
wik-s  drafted  In  Hanoi  unuer  Communist 
^iippresaljii- 

Huwever.  on  one  occasion  the  bond  be- 
tween the  Communist  leaders  In  the  peace 
movement  and  their  foreign  Communists 
contacts  was  clearly  revealed  Mrs.  Pauline 
Rosen,  member  of  the  CPUSA  and  prominent 
activist  m  the  former  New  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee. PCPJ's  prerleceft.sor  had  attended  the 
Fifth  SUK;kholm  Conference  on  Vietnam  In 
March  1670.  a  gathering  attended  by  35  so- 
called  peace  activists  from  the  United  States 
The  Stockholm  Conferences  are  blatantly 
Communl.'it-orlented  and  keyed  openly  to  the 
American  anti-war  movement.  She  was  In- 
terviewed after  her  return  and  her  remark.^ 
were  printed  In  the  May  21st  issue  of  the 
CPUSA  s  Dally  World 

■you  Legionnaires  should  be  particularly 
Interested  In  the  following  candid  comment 
made  by  Mrs  Rosen 

•  There  wa.s  great  appreciation  of  the  'US. 
peace  forces  at  Stockholm,  especially  among 
the  Vietnamese,  who  call  our  movement  the 
"Second   front"  of  the  Vietnam  war," 

This  13  the  "balance."  the  beauty  if  you 
will,  of  the  Communist  defensive  and  offen- 
sive team£  of  which  I  spoke  before.  The 
Communists  In  Hanoi,  who  run  the  military 
offensive  In  Vietnam,  also  call  the  shots  here. 
While  they  run  up  our  casualties  over  there, 
they  run  down  our  country  over  here  through 
their  .second  frontiers. 

The  National  Peace  Action  Coalition,  as  I 
mentioned  previously,  to  which  the  Trotsky- 
1st  Communists  own  title,  through  the  agency 
of  the  Socialists  Workers  Party,  and  which 
with  the  PCPJ,  Ls  a  leading  force  in  the  peace 
movement,  has  had  a  running  feud  with  the 
orthodox  Communists  In  the  latter  group 
over,  among  other  things,  the  "set  the  date" 
slogan  NPAC's  own  slogan  has  been  "out 
now  ■'  James  Lafferty.  a  national  coordinator 
of  NPAC  wrote  an  article  In  the  Guardian  of 
August  4.  which  exposes  the  arrogance  of  the 
modem  lovers  of  peace    Lafferty  wrote: 

"First,  when  the  movement  was  much 
smaller  we  msrched  and  said  'out  now.'  and 
tl"  warmakers  said  'we'll  stop  bombing  '  But 
we  were  not  satisfied  and  we  came  back  a  bit 
larger  and  said,  'out  now.'  And  the  warmakers 
said,  'we  negotiate.'  Still  we  were  not  bought 
off  and   we  came  back  again  and  said 

again.  'Dut  now  '  And  the  warmakers  said,  "we 
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win  VietnanUze  the  war  aitd  withdraw  soios 
trxx>ps.' 

"Were  we  satisfied  then?  No.  we  caras  back 
and  on  April  M  .  .  said  out  tuiw'  and  now 
ths  warmAkers  say,  'we'll  get  out  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Well  set  ths  dale.'  ' 

Actually,  no  specific  date  had  been  set  as 
ths  TroUkyist  faction  in  the  peace  movement 
is  aware  Lafferty  concluded  by  saying  that 
even  If  a  date  was  set,  tb«  peace  movement 
would  not  be  satisfied  unUl  all  US.  forces 
were  wlthdrawu 

The  Trotsky  1st  and  orthodox  Communists 
and  other  leaders  of  the  peace  movement 
desire  much  more  than  merely  a  U.S.  pull 
out"  they  seek  a  Communist  victory  through- 
out Southeast  Asia,  and  anticipate  that  an 
American  withdrawal  will  precipitate  such 
a  takeover  For  example,  the  so-called  paci- 
fist. Stewart  Meacham.  a  leading  activist  In 
the  fieace  movement  Indicates  where  his  so- 
called  pacifism  lies  regarding  in  Vietnam.  He 
.said 

"It's  quite  likely.  If  we  get  out.  that  the 
government  that  would  come  into  power  In 
South  Vietnam  would  be  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  some  sort." 

Fred  Halstead.  a  t"P  national  ofllclal  of 
the   SWP-domlnated  NPAC  stated. 

"Yes.  frankly.  I  am.  as  a  revolutionary  so- 
cialist. I'm  much  more  8ymi>athetlc  I've 
not  been  uncritical  of  the  government  of 
Hanoi  of  the  NLP.  but  I  certainly  am  sym- 
pathetic to  them   ' 

D>iuglas  Dowd,  another  top  leader  in  the 
peace  movement  from  Its  Inception  In  1966, 
who  should  know  how  the  leadership  feels 
vis-a-via  the  Viet  Cong  stated. 

"The  people  who  are  doing  the  organiz- 
ing for  this  kind  of  thing,  almost  all  of 
them,  really  feel  that  not  only  the  war 
8ho\ild  end  but  if  there  had  to  be  a  side 
In  that  war  I  think  most  of  tis  feel  we 
would  be  on  the  other  side." 

What  do  we  have  In  Hanoi  to  match  the 
demonstrations  In  Wa.shlngton  In  April  and 
Mav  which  has  enticed  so  many  well  mean- 
ing Amerlcans->  There  Is  nothing,  nor.  I 
can  assure  you.  are  there  any  pacifists — 
open  pacifists  in  Hanoi,  or  Peking,  or  Korea 
or  Moscow 

Manv  m  the  Uip  echelon  of  the  so-called 
peace  movement  consider  themselves  to  be 
patriotic  revohitlonarles  equating  their  role 
in  principle,  with  that  of  the  colonialists 
They  spout  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  readily  as  they  can  hoist  a  clenched  tlst 
The  US  Oovernment.  which  thev  call  fas- 
cists, imperialist,  racist,  etc  Is.  likened  to 
Hitler's  Third  Reich  The  term  Kenoclde  fre- 
quently-floats  from  their  lips  in  character- 
izing Uncle  Sam 

Ihe  stock  in  trade  for  many  so-called, 
peace-loving  demonstrators  today  U  divi- 
sion, fll.sruptlon.  dtssention  and  destruction; 
anathema  to  them  Is  genuine  harmony,  uni- 
ty, coopteration  and  true  brotherhood. 
'  Some  radical  elements  in  the  peace  move- 
ment would  "off  the  establishment."  Yet  In 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the 
•  establl.shment.  •  are  to  be  found  the  genu- 
ine but  responsible  rebels  Yes.  the  real  rad- 
icals in  this  great  Nation  are  those  who 
create,  who  initiate,  who  Innovate,  who  edu- 
,tte,  v;ho  administrate,  who  communicate, 
who  adjudicate  and  yes— even  those  who 
legislate 

These  are  the  men  and  women  of  the 
"establishment  "  who  day  in,  day  out.  bear 
the  endless  frustrations  and  failures  In  order 
to  keep  America  an  honest  and  honorable 
communltv.  Meanwhile,  we  are  sorely  pressed 
at  home  and  abroad  by  deceptive  but  disci- 
plined antagonUts;  yet  we  search,  frequently 
in  vain,  for  allies  whose  words  of  assurance 
far  outpace  their  performance. 

For  these  reasons,  we  hi\'8  no  choice 
but  to  remain  strong  but  only  In  the 
knowledge  that  that  strength  Is  sponsored 
by  a  search  for  a  Just,  decent  and  honest 
peace  at  a  price  deserving  of  such  ft  peace. 
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■MOTHER  EARTH" 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    W1SCOW8IN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28,  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plane 
that  brought  the  cast  of  "Mother  Earth" 
to  this  citj.'  descended  through  slate  grey 
skies  choked  with  man's  discarded 
chemical  crud.  It  passed  over  the  proud 
Potomac,  once  renowned  for  Its  beauty 
and  historical  a.ssociatlon.  now  an  open 
depository  for  man's  filth. 

In  our  Nation's  Capital  the  sjinptoms 
of  disea.sed  urban  America  manifested 
themselves  in  the  stench  and  accom- 
panying blue  haze  of  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sions, the  steady  din  of  jackhammers 
and  roar  of  diesel  eiiKines  at  construc- 
tion sites,  and  the  ever-present  cleanup- 
defying  street  litter  that  is  the  trade- 
mark of  throw -away  America. 

And  that  is  what  "Mother  Earth," 
which  is  having  its  east  coast  premiere 
at  Ford's  Theatre  is  all  about — man's 
imthinkmg,  uncaring,  rapn?  of  the  world 
in  which  he  is  a  guest. 

I  think  everyone  connected  with  bring- 
ing this  superb  lesson  in  ecology  to 
Fords  is  to  be  congratulated. 

With  book  and  lyrics  by  former  social 
worker  Ron  Thronson  and  music  by 
composer  actress  Toni  Shearer.  "Mother 
Earth  "  made  tlie  long  trek  to  the  Na- 
tions Capital  from  southern  California. 
Costa  Mesa,  to  be  exact,  with  successful 
long-run  stops  in  tx)s  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  The  Bay  Area  run.  imder  the 
aegis  of  American  Con.servatcry  Theater. 
is  continuing  with  a  second  company. 
The  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  suc- 
cesses followed  a  capacity  4 -month  run 
at  "Mother  Earth's'  home  base,  the 
South  Coast  Repertory  Theater. 

With  negotiations  currently  imderway 
to  take  the  show  to  New  York,  what  be- 
gan as  a  community  enterprise  in  Costa 
Mesa  Is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  an 
International  smash.  Its  steadily  widen- 
ing success  is  a  turn  of  evenUs  never  seri- 
ously considered  at  the  outset  by  Thron- 
son Shearer,  who  wrote  the  original  mu- 
sical review  simply  "to  give  us  the  ex- 
perience of  collaborating  on  a  show  " 
Doing  what  comes  naturally,  they  trans- 
lated a  longstanding  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment into  an  oblique  look  at  man's 
seeming  propensity  for  turning  every- 
thing he  touches  into  trash. 

The  show  touches  the  wide  range  of 
environmental  pollution,  air.  water, 
noise,  sight,  and  the  peciUiar  mental  ab- 
erration underlying  man's  matter-of- 
fact  decimation  of  whole  animal  species. 

Its  darts  are  flung  from  sketches, 
vaudeville  turns  and  one-liners,  carried 
to  the  bulls-eye  on  a  contemporary  mu- 
sical score  incorporating  gospel,  rock  and 
country  and  western. 

"Mother  Earth's"  wise  satire  and  high 
spirits  glove  a  subliminal  Jab  with  a  criU- 
cal  message — "The  earth  is  worth  sav- 
ing, but  Its  later  than  we  think."  As  Los 
Angeles  Times  theater  critic  Dan  Sulli- 
van put  it: 

"Mother  Earth"  manages  t«  turn  the  very 
<llfflcult  double-trick  of  Jabbing  you  m  the 
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social  conscience  at  the  same  time  It  is  send- 
ing you  off  Into  a  fit  of  perfectly  lrresp>ons!- 
ble     laughter  .      .  a    remarkable    show'" 

Ecology  theater  could  be  somewhat 
heavy  and  dull,  but  "Mother  Earth  "  has 
escaped  those  tags.  Hal  Walker  of  CBS 

noted: 

"Mother  Earth"  Is  a  fun  show,  wrapped 
around  a  message — treat  "Mother  Earth  "  as 
though  ;l  were  the  only  planet  you  have — 
It  is.  Tlie  mebi^age  and  the  medium  are  both 
rated  G  -and  they  could  offend  only  the 
most  hardened  anti-ecologlst. 

Tom  Donnelly  of  the  Washington 
D.iily  News  said  that  "Moilier  Earth" 
wa^  not  monotonous,  and  does  not  iiave 
the  plodding  earnestness  one  tends  to 
associate  with  propaganda  designed  to 
promote  an  indisputably  worthy  cause 

In  songs  and  sketches  and  dances  and  one- 
liners,  performed  by  a  likable,  talented,  and 
youthful  cast  of  10.  "Mother  Earth"  contem- 
plates endangered  species  ( wild  animals  and 
tlie  one  called  human),  the  grisly  fads  of  an 
o\er-commerclallzed  society,  the  lethal 
games  people  play,  and  the  poisoned  foods 
they  eat. 

Richard  L  Coe  of  the  Wa.'^hington 
Post  said  that  Ford's  Tlieatre,  controlled 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  could 
not  have  a  more  appropriate'  tenant  than 
this  mock-humorous  essay  on  ecology. 
Coe  said : 

Though  humor  Is  the  approach  to  Its 
theme  of  what  humans  have  been  doing  to 
beautiful  "Mother  Earth,"  the  effect  Is  sober- 
Ingly  earnest. 

Coe  noted  that  prompted  by  an  edi- 
torial page  letter  to  the  Post  from  John 
Czebonski.  about  beer  cans  and  debris 
littering  the  Reflecting  Pool,  one  might 
even  suggest  that  everyone  who  enters 
the  city  must  see  "Mother  Earth"  before 
his  sightseeing. 

As  the  above  Indicates  one  must  say  of 
"Mother  Earth"  that  the  flavor  lasts  "Roses 
are  red.  vlolete  are  blue."  says  the  Talking 
Lady,  and  adds:  "Not  anymore  "  Three  bill- 
boards group  up  close  to  hide  the  Grand 
Canyon  and  a  talking  plaetlc  tree  replaces 
the  last  two  California  redwoods  Against 
screen  projections  of  automobile  graveyards. 
a  used  car  sale!=man  boasts:  "We've  Just 
taken  over  a  small  Soiith  American  country 
for  a  parking  lot   " 

And  I  think  pertinent  as  well  the  com- 
ments of  our  colleagues  In  Government, 
for  whom  the  message  that  we  bear  a 
speclEil  responsibihty  for  cleaning  up  the 
ecological  mess  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves is  clear  Senator  Jacob  Javits 
commented : 

Its  this  kind  of  antl-establishmentlsm 
that  stimulates  adults  to  action,  and  ex- 
presses the  frustrations  of  youth. 

I  think  "Mother  Earth  '  demands  our 
attention,  and  again  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  cast,  composer  actress 
Toni  Shearer  and  lyricist  Ron  Thronson 
and  director  Sid  Grossfeld,  the  Ford's 
Theater  staff,  and  everyone  connected 
with  the  Washington  run  for  calling  to 
our  attention,  in  an  entertaining  yet 
meaningful  way,  the  vast  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  by  those  within  Ck>vem- 
ment,  the  Nation's  business  community, 
and  private  citizens  alike,  if  we  are  to 
aave  our  planet  for  future  generations. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  ANTIMILITARISM 
IN  COMMUNIST  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE— V 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CAl^trOBML* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXn^ES 
Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr  SCHMITZ  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
junction with  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security's  investigation  into 
subversion  of  oiu-  Armed  Forces  I  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  part  \  of  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Beerstecher's  thesis  "Revolu- 
tionary Antimilitart.sm  in  Communist 
Theorj-  and  Practice" 

This  portion  of  his  excellent  study  goes 
into  some  detail  on  Communist  antimili- 
tary  work  carried  out  in  the  year  1927 
against  nations  in  Europe.  Asia,  and 
South  America.  It  also  analyzes  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Sixth  World  Congress  of  the 
Communist  International  held  m  the 
summer  of  1928  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  emphasis  given  antimilitary 
work  at  this  meeting.  The  Sixth  Comin- 
tern Coiigress  reaffirmed  the  Clausewitz- 
ian  conception  adopted  by  Lenin  that  war 
w  as  the  continuation  of  politics  by  other 
means  and.  conversely,  politics.  Commu- 
nist style.  IS  the  continuation  of  war  by 
other  means  It  is  interesting  to  note  ;n 
this  regard  that  Lenin  had  written  in  his 
copy  of  Karl  von  Clausewitz'  epic  "On 
■War"  the  words  'shrewd  and  clever"  next 
to  Clausewitz's  dictum  that,  In  general, 
the  best  key  to  the  country  lies  in  the 
enemies  army" 

Part  'V  of  Dr.  Beerstecher's  study 
follows: 

Revolutionart   ANTiMti-rrARiSM   IN   Commu- 
nist   THEOHT    and    PkACTlCl — 'V 

(By  Robert  E  Beerstecher  Ph   D) 

vra.    THE    TEAR    OF    STEUOGLi 

An  unrea,soned  fear  of  Imperialist  encircie- 
nient  provided  the  Impetus  which  sp>arked 
the  renaissance  of  soviet  antlmllilansm  in 
Europe  Analysis  of  communist  directives  is- 
sued after  May,  1927.  reveals  an  obsession 
on  the  part  of  the  sovleis  with  the  Idea  that 
the  imperialistic  interests  working  under 
British  direction  had  selected  eastern  Europe 
as  one  of  the  major  centers  of  the  armed 
counterrevolution  against  Russia  Commu- 
nist propagandlsu  pictured  Poland,  the  Bal- 
tic stales  and  the  Balltans  as  important  links 
in  an  armored  nng  which  the  imperialist 
were  forging  around  the  Soviet  Union  in  their 
attempt  to  contain  and  smother  the  spini 
of  the  proletarian  revolution 

No  country  in  eastern  Europe  offered  great- 
er resistance  to  the  iitroaAs  of  commurusm 
than  Poland,  but  the  stringent  measures  em- 
ployed in  the  suppression  of  communist  sub- 
version resulted  in  driving  the  hard-core  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Poland  completely 
underground  However  it*  status  as  as.  :.- 
legal,  underground  organization  did  lici 
prevent  the  Polish  communists  from  carrying 
on  "anti"  work  or  from  making  the  "struggle 
against  the  war  danger"  the  center  of  their 
action  program  In  addition  to  organizing 
strikes  and  street  rallies,  the  Polish  oommu- 
niste  extended  their  agitational  appeals 
throughout  the  country  through  the  covert 
distribution  of  propaganda  leaflets  which 
p<^ularlEed  armed  revcduUonary  action.  Al- 
though the  Polish  ooznmunists  could  boast 
of  successful  aocompllsbments  in  the  field 
of  antl'war  and  revolutionary  propaganda, 
prior  to  1927  there  was  not  a  single  oommu- 
nist  faction  in  any  of  the  orgaiuzaUoD£  for 
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mlUt»ry  training,  even  though  such  orga- 
nizations presented  a  combined  membership 
c,t  over  one  nnllllon  people ' 

In  1927,  organizational  work  In  the  ranks 
of  the  organized  military  forces  became  one 
of  the  primary  tasks  of  the  Cooimunlat  Party 
of  Poland.  Pocal  point  for  the  work  were  the 
soldiers  who  belonged  to  the  national  minor- 
ities. National  minorities  constituted  ap- 
proximately thirty  per  cent  of  the  Polish 
army  and  In  some  )inlt.a  represented  the 
majority  of  assigned  personnel  Little  atten- 
tion had  been  devoted  previously  to  the  prob- 
lerrts  of  these  minorities  in  service  Propa- 
ganda m  the  army  had  be^n  directed  primar- 
ily at  the  partial  demands  of  immediate  In- 
terest, to  the  average  soldier,  eg  pRV  In- 
creases, furloughs  for  holidays  or  farm  work, 
service  in  garrisons  clone  to  home,  etc  ,  and 
:.i  supporlmf!  the  political  ai.d  e<-onomlo 
.-Ampalgns  of  the  Polish  communist  move- 
ment '  However,  the  reorientation  cf  efl.irt 
towards  the  partial  demands  of  stjldlers  be- 
longing to  the  national  minorities  was 
motivated  by  the  realization  that  such  de- 
mands had  to  be  formulated  taking  their  spe- 
cial  Interests  Into  consideration,' 

AntlmlllUrlsi  work  In  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  th«  Baltic  slates  blossomed  dur- 
ing 1927  under  the  aegis  of  the  Federation  of 
Scandinavian  Parties  The  communists  con- 
sidered Denmark  to  be  the  ■key"  to  the 
Baltic  '  Although  the  Danish  communist 
movement  numbered  less  than  a  thousand 
dues-paying  members  throughout  the  1920'8. 
the  communist  party  and  Its  youth  league 
supported  an  active  antimUltarlst  program 
aimed  at  the  demoralizatiou  of  the  naval 
forces  of  the  major  European  powers  operat- 
ing In  the  Baltic  British,  Polish,  Italian  and 
Dutch  naval  units  which  periodically  vl.nlted 
Danish  ports  were  flooded  with  propaganda 
leaflets  and  .igltallonal  app>eals  whll«  local 
comrades  carried  out  covert  educational" 
work  among  their  crews  ' 

Norwegian    communists    also    carried    out 
systematic     antlmllltarlst     work.     Frequent 
visits  to  Norwegian   harbors  by  elements  of 
the  Baltic  .squadron  of  the  British  fleet  pro- 
vided   Scandinavian    communists    with    nu- 
merous  opportunities    to   duplicate    the    de- 
moralization    work     carried     out     by     their 
Danish   comrades     However,    the    Norwegian 
oommunlsts  were  Ie«w  successful  In  their  ef- 
forta   Publication  of  a  Joint  manifesto  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  Nonwav  and  the  Young 
Communist  League  during  the  summer  visit 
of  the  Brl'ish  fleet  in   1927  ressulted  In  a  po- 
lice raid  on  f>arty  headquarters,  the  conflsca- 
tlon  of  a  large  Bunount   of   propaganda  and 
agitational    material,    and     the    arrest    of    a 
number  of  the  leading  c-omradea    TTie  mani- 
festo  contained    an    Inflammatory    appeal    to 
the  British  sailors  to  desert  and  go  over  to  the 
side  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  event  of  war  • 
Antlmllltaxl.st    aitlvUles    of    the    Norwegian 
communists  were  not  ciuiflned  solely  to  agl- 
tatloiMLl    work   against    vLsltlng    naval    forces 
The  Communist  Party  of  Norway  directed  Its 
members   to    penetrate    into    the    Norwegian 
armed   forces    tor   the   purpose   of   rendsrlng 
them  Ineffective  In  the  event  of  war    It  al«o 
conducted     a     maiw     propaganda     campaign 
against    th«    l-«ague    of    Natlnnn     Norwegian 
communists   recognized   that   the  success  of 
a  mass  boycott  by  the  workers  of  the  armed 
forces.  1  e..  a  military  strike,  would  deny  to 
the  communist  the  Vererage  potential  which 
a  claas-oonaclous  group  in  the  army  provides 
Therefore.  In  their  antiwar  propaganda,  the 
Norwegian  communist*  were  careful  to  avoid 
discouraging  the  working  class  from  Joining 
the  army,  rejecting  in  principle  the  concent 
of  a  military  strike  which  was  actually  con- 
sidered   admlBlble    and    useful    in    special 
situations   by   many   communist*.' 

Demoralization  work  Inside  of  the  army 
and  navy  was  also  carried  out  by  the  Young 
Communist  League  of  Sweden,"  While  the 
work   of   the  communist   youth   emphasized 
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the  disintegration  of  tb«  exUtlng  military 
establishment,  the  CommunUt  Party  of 
Sweden  concentrated  Its  efforts  against  the 
naval  preparedness  program  of  the  Swedish 
Oovemment »  Swedish  oom.munl8ts  began  a 
"Fleet  Campaign"  during  the  winter  of 
1926  1927  '  The  campaign  Involved  the  or- 
ganization of  protest  meetings,  the  mass  dis- 
tribution of  literature  and  widespread  vise 
of  verbal  propaganda  calculated  to  rally  the 
Swedish  workers  against  the  Government's 
naval  expnn.slon  program  A  recurring  theme 
In  the  literature  which  the  Swedish  comrades 
distribured  was  that  the  Swedish  Oovem- 
ment waii  a  tool  of  Great  Britain,  which  was 
developing  armaments  for  use  against  the 
Soviet  Union  '■  One  of  the  primary  weapons 
of  Swedish  cnmmunl.sts  were  the  special  mili- 
tary newspapers  published  for  the  men  In 
me  armed  forces  Manska-iiabladft  i  The 
Soldiers  Neu:3)  wsw  published  for  dissemina- 
tion In  the  army,  while  a  separate  publica- 
tion called  the  Torpedo  was  circulated 
among  the  men  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Navy 
Members  of  the  Young  Communist  League 
handled  the  distribution  of  these  newspapers, 
and  used  them  to  recruit  men  of  the  armed 
forces  Into  the  communLst  movement.  ' 

In  1927.  an  alternate  headquarters  of  the 
Balkan  Communist  Federation  was  estab- 
lished In  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  closer  support  to  the  local  sep- 
aratist organizations  which  had  become  In- 
creasingly active  In  Rumania  and  the 
southern  Balkans.'''  Similar  methods  have 
since  provided  the  communists  with  an  ef- 
fective weapon  of  disruption  and  disintegra- 
tion wherever  racial  or  national  minorities 
exist.  However,  In  few  places  have  the  com- 
munist encountered  more  fertile  conditions 
for  such  work  than  In  the  Balkans  where 
many  small  but  comparatively  strong  nation- 
alist movements  flourished  in  Macedonia 
Montenegro.  Bessarabia,  the  IXibrudJa  and 
In  similar  terrluirles  In  S«Tbla.  the  commu- 
nists encouraged  the  Montenagrlans,  the 
Croats  and  the  Slovak.s.  in  Bulgaria,  the 
Macedonians  and  Thraclans,  and  In  Ru- 
mania, the  Bessarablans,  the  Transylvanlans. 
the  Dobrudjans  and  the  Bukovlnlans  ■'  In 
each  Instance,  communl.st  support  was  cal- 
culated to  achieve  some  specific  end.  Thus, 
for  example,  communist  activities  among  the 
Bessarablans  were  designed  Ui  develop  forces 
Ahlch  could  be  used  to  Impede  the  strategic 
deployment  of  the  Rumanian  army  In  case 
of  war," 

Prior  to  1927  Rumania  was  subdivided  Into 
seven  Independent  communist  regions.  In 
each  region,  a  three  section  committee  had 
controLed  party  activities,  with  .separate  sec- 
tions assigned  rcMponslblllty  for  work  in  the 
local  military  units,  for  work  among  the 
laboring  class,  and  for  work  among  the 
peasants  and  fanners."  Under  the  decentral- 
ized system,  the  Rumanian  communists  had 
made  little  headway  In  organizing  or  taking 
over  control  of  the  minority  movements 
After  1927.  however,  with  the  work  in  each 
of  the  local  regions  coordinated  by  the  Con- 
stantinople center  of  the  Balkan  Commu- 
nist Federation,  the  military  sections  began 
to  achieve  success  In  establishing  cells  In 
both  tne  Rumanian  army  and  In  the  sep- 
aratist movements  '■ 

The  Greek  communist  party  was  the 
strongest  and  best  organized  of  the  Balkan 
parties  so  It  had  leas  requirement  for  sup- 
port from  the  Constantinople  center  Never- 
theless, under  Its  aegis,  party  members  car- 
ried out  large  !»cale  agitation  and  propaganda 
work  against  the  Greek  armed  forces  Com- 
munist youth  organizations  were  also  ex- 
tremely active  In  promoting  antlmllltarlsm 
and  were  reeponslble  for  the  intensified  pro- 
gram carried  out  In  the  Greek  army  "  Revo- 
lutionary anllmUltarlsm  was  made  a  contin- 
uing, systematic  every  day  task  by  all  Greek 
communists"  In  Czechoelovakla,  the  com- 
munists through  their  youth  league  af- 
ftllates  began  a  propaganda  campaign  to 
convince  the  soldiers  that   they  should  not 
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let  themselvea  be  uaed  to  put  down  strikes 
or  to  settle  Internal  disorders  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  Czech  soldier's  duty  to  defend 
the  Soviet  Onion." 

The  "urgent"  queation 
In  June.  1937.  a  ^>eclal  plenary  session  of 
the  Young  Communist  International  was 
held  in  Moscow,  to  discuss  what  the  com- 
munists described  as  the  "urgent"  question 
of  the  danger  of  war."  Its  real  purpose,  how- 
ever, was  to  provide  rubber  stamp  approval 
for  a  special  resolutlcin  which  had  previously 
been  prepared  and  adopted  by  the  plenum 
of  the  Comintern""  This  resolution  called 
for  the  Initiation  of  "practical"  work  among 
the  armed  forces  outside  of  Russia.  It  sub- 
sequently became  a  directive  to  young  com- 
munist leagues  throughout  the  world  to  con- 
centrate their  effortt.  on  the  struggle  against 
militarism   and   Imperialist   war. 

ThP  plenum  of  the  Young  Communist  In- 
ternational emphtislzed  that  although  the 
work  of  the  French,  British.  Scandinavian 
and  Baltic  youth  leagues  in  the  army  and 
navy  had  brought  many  soldiers  and  sailors 
under  the  influence  of  communism.  In  many 
other  countries  the  leagues  had  committed  a 
'gr<iss  error  through  their  failure  to  carry 
out  adequate  "practical"  work  in  the  armed 
forces  "  In  this  regard,  the  plen\im  cited  the 
antlmllltarlst  work  of  the  Young  Workers' 
licague  of  America  as  having  displayed  "dan- 
gerous pacifist  '  tendencies  -< 

Young  communist  leagues  were  directed  to 
consider  the  initiation  of  •intensltled "  work 
in  the  army  and  navy  as  their  most  Important 
task:  "In  every  regiment  and  on  every  ship 
there  must  be  a  nucleus  of  at  least  one 
reliable  comrade"*  league  work  in  other 
spheres  or  youth  activity  eg,  labor,  educa- 
tion, etc  ,  was  to  continue.  l>ut  was  to  be 
conditioned  by  the  central  task  Work  in  the 
army  and  navy,  the  leagues  were  told,  must 
be  carried  out  systeruallcally  Such  work  re- 
quired the  establishment  of  a  well -organized 
apparatus  and  an  Illegal  organization,  for 
"one  nucleus  within  an  army  section  l.s  more 
useful  than  many  leaflets  "  ■  Leagiies  which 
did  not  already  possess  an  apparatus  and  an 
organization  for  antlmllltarl.st  work  were  di- 
rected to  set  them  iip  Immediately  The  ple- 
num also  decreed  other  Immediate  tasks  for 
the  leagues  In  their  antlmllltarlst  work. 
These  Included  the  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Chinese  revolution,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  content  of  their  antiwar 
propaganda  The  flrst  of  the.se  Immediate 
tasks  was  to  be  accomplished  through  the 
•mobilization  of  the  masses  ,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  united  front  Uictlca  mainly  from 
below  ■■  •"■  The  Improvement  of  the  antiwar 
propaganda,  it  explained,  necessitated  a  "sys- 
tematle.  planned,  thorough  and  Immediate 
concrete  expo.sure  of  the  propaganda  of  the 
bourgeoisie   and   social   democracy  "  " 

No  country,  regardless  of  size  was  Immune 
to  the  new  music  of  revolutionary  antlmlll- 
tarlsm The  communists  even  had  a  modest 
program  under  way  In  Neuchatel,  Switzer- 
land m  1927  However,  their  appeal  to  the 
peaceful  Swiss  not  to  pay  military  taxes  and 
to  refuse  to  carry  out  military  service  obliga- 
tions achieved  little  success"  Elsewhere, 
however,  the  communists  recorded  minor 
successes  In  Syria,  during  the  1927  upris- 
ings, the  communists  were  active  In  carrying 
on  antlmllltarlst  work  among  the  French 
troops  ••■  In  Palestine,  propaganda  and  agita- 
tion against  the  war  danger  was  made  the 
basis  for  several  major  campaigns.  Including 
mass  demonstrations  among  the  unemployed 
in  Haifa  "  In  Ttirkey,  communist  trade  union 
activity  centered  around  agitation  against 
the  building  up  of  the  Kemallst  navy."  In 
the  Far  Bast.  Korean  communists  condiicted 
an  active  program  among  tlie  troopa  aimed 
at  securing  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese 
army  from  Korea" 

In  August,  1M7,  the  Communlflt  Party  of 
China  Issued  a  circular  letter  to  all  party 
members  criticizing  lt»  central  committee  for 
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having  failed  to  submit  to  the  InstrucUons  of 
the  Comintern  and  for  having  "tried  to  deal 
with  the  generals  and  the  ofncera"  of  the 
Kuomintang  army  Instead  of  "engaging  In 
agitation  sonong  the  men  and  the  Junlxir  of- 
ficers." >*  Nothing  had  been  done,  it  stated, 
about  the  "urgent"  task  of  arming  the  work- 
ers and  peasants.  "We  must  do  everything 
possible."  the  party  told  its  foUowera.  "to  get 
hold  of  arms  and  arm  the  worker  and  peasant 
masses,"  "^  The  party  warned  that  only  If  the 
scattered  armed  units  of  workers  and  peas- 
anU  were  organised  according  to  a  single, 
uniform  plan  would  they  be  a  real  support- 
ing force  for  the  revolution  when  It  came. 
As  later  events  In  Canton  were  to  prove.  Uie 
warning  went  unheeded. 

In  the  fall  of  1927.  the  Communist  Party 
of  Oennany  began  a  major  propaganda  and 
agitation  campaign  against  the  announced 
plan  of  the  Oerman  government  to  begin 
coustrucUon  of  armouxed  cruisers  for  the 
navy.-"  The  German  naval  construction  pro- 
gram became  the  local  point  for  the  overt 
anilnxllltartat  program  publicized  in  the 
pagea  of  Rote  Fahne,  the  Illegal  central  or- 
gan "Fight  against  the  war  policy  of  the  new 
German  ImperiaJlem"  proclaimed  widely  dis- 
seminated slogans  sponsored  by  the  party.'" 
The  German  oommunlsts  proponed  taking 
the  matter  to  the  people  In  the  form  of  a 
plebiscite.  Instead  of  building  armored 
cruisers,  the  corrununlst-s  said,  feed  the 
scJiool  children.*  However,  their  campaign 
failed  to  arouse  any  widespread  public  sup- 
port, and  Uiey  were  unable  to  get  the  num- 
ber of  signatures  required  by  the  Weimar 
Constitution  for  the  initiation  of  a  referen- 
dum." 

As  part  of  the  mass  gkntlmlUtarlst  campaign 
conducted  by  the  French  cxMnmimlsts  clan- 
destine nuclei  were  formed  In  military  units 
at  Goetquldan.  Chalone.  Grenoble,  Nlmee, 
Slesonna.  Brest.  Cherbourg,  Toulon,  and  else- 
where throughout  France  Illegal  barracks 
papers,  like  l.'ecl<HTCiir  rou^e  i  The  Red 
Scout)  at  Btiurges  and  La  sape  mutfe  (The 
Red  Mine )  at  Versailles,  began  to  appear " 
Every  opportunity  to  foster  dissension  among 
the  armed  forces  and  extend  their  authority 
in  the  army  and  navy  was  seized  by  the 
French  communists 

In  September,  1927,  sailors  at  Toulon 
mutinied  because  of  allegedly  poor  food. 
Communist  reports  of  the  events  which  tran- 
spired Indicated  that  the  sailors  sang  the 
iTitemationale,  an  act  without  which  no 
military  uprising  could  be  complete*'  The 
mutiny  was  allegedly  premature  having  been 
organized  by  the  communists  for  early 
October  •• 

In  addition  to  the  continuing  campaign 
against  Intervention  In  China,  French  com- 
munists also  conducted  eeveral  major  cam- 
paigns against  the  preF»aratlon  of  new 
imperialist  wars  TTielr  most  Imjxjrtant  mass 
movement  was  the  "bolshevik  struggle 
against  war  '  In  Morocco,  It  culminated  on 
October  13.  I»a7,  with  a  general  strike  which 
the  communists  claimed  Involved  more  than 
one  million  Frenchmen.  The  most  important 
feature  of  this  campaign  was  the  unrest 
created  Inside  the  army  aiwl  navy,  and  the 
numerous  Instances  of  fraternization  betwen 
the  French  soldiers  and  the  insurgent  RJITb.* 

On  November  31.  1937,  the  fifteenth  party 
congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  convened  in  Moscow.  AJttoough 
the  agenda  was  devoted  primarily  to  internal 
problems  aithin  Russia,  the  anttmUltartst 
work  which  had  been  carried  out  In  the 
armies  and  navies  of  other  countries  was  also 
(1lsrus.sed  In  the  dlscnsslons.  the  soTlets 
singled  out  for  praise  the  activity  of  the 
French  and  British  sections  of  the  Oomlntem 
for  lis  "optenly  revolutionary  and  very  danger- 
ous nat'are."  ** 

A  serious  outbreak  occurred  In  the  Vreadi 
fleet  la  December,  1027,  when  sallorc  In  the 
naval  detention  barracks  at  Cklvl  went  on  a 
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hunger  strike.  LUumaniti  and  the  interna- 
tional communist  press  alleged  that  many 
of  the  sailors  involved  in  the  strike  had  been 
transferred  to  Calvl  from  fleet  units  because 
of  their  pro-communlBt  leanings."  Shortly 
after-wards  the  French  fleet  held  a  naval  re- 
view at  Le  Havre.  The  Internationa!  commu- 
nist press  coverage  of  the  event  claimed  that 
the  French  sailors  were  being  "compelled  to 
participate  In  a  political  demonstration 
which  reeked  of  war"  •"  Flexing  Its  muscles, 
the  communist  party  warned  that — 

"French  imperialism  may  boast  of  the 
power  of  its  fleet,  but  not  of  Its  sailors.  For 
the  latter  will  not  permit  themselves  to  be 
misused  In  fresh  adventures.  They  are  the 
brothers  of  the  rebels  of  Calvl  and  of  the 
Black  Sea  Fleet.  Upon  them  relies  the  French 
party  which  Is  working  for  unity  against 
Imperialism."  *' 

Without  sailors,  the  communist  observed, 
all  ships  are  mere  scrap  Iron  •" 

The  Harvest  0/  flea* 

On  December  11,  1937.  the  Chinese  com- 
munists raised  the  banner  of  Insurrection  in 
Canton  "  The  decision  to  establish  a  soviet 
government  of  workers',  peasants'  and  sol- 
diers' deputies  had  been  made  the  previous 
month  at  a  special  conference  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  cailna.  At  the  conference,  de- 
mands hskd  again  been  raised  for  an  agrarian 
revolution  and  a  struggle  to  create  disaflec- 
tlon  In  the  armies  of  ChUng  Kal-Bhek.'~  Reac- 
tion against  the  ocanmtinlat  uprising  at 
Canton  was  Immediate,  and  bloody  street 
fighting  broke  out  everywhere.  On  December 
14.  the  Comintern  Issued  an  appeal  calling 
on  the  workers.  p>easants  and  soldiers  to 
supp<H-t  the  Canton  commune: 

"Hasten  to  assist  the  revolution!  Help  the 
Chinese  Soviets!  Prevent  the  transport  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  of  canons  and  rifles  to 
cru.%h  the  Chinese  revolution'  Refuse  to  load 
munitions!  Mobilize  your  forces'  Demand  the 
immediate  withdra-ival  of  the  Imperallst 
troops  from  China!  Long  live  the  soviet  power 
in  China'  Long  live  the  world  revolution!'  " 

Th?  uprising  lacked  organ'zatlon  and  di- 
rection Prior  preparation  In  the  form  of  pro- 
viding weapons  to  workers'  detachments  or 
carrying  on  intense  demoralization  work 
among  the  opposing  military  forces  was  In- 
adequate "  The  Canton  inarurrectlon  failed. 
and  with  it  vanished  any  immediate  hope  the 
Comintern  had  for  the  success  of  the  Chinese 
revolution.  The  communists  later  reviewed 
the  events  which  occurred  tc  identify  the  de- 
cisive factor  in  their  defeat  T^elr  answer: 
the  Chinese  navy!  In  the  flrst  hours  of  the 
Canton  insurrection,  they  noted,  the  Chinese 
navy  "wavered"  but  finally  decided  to  sup- 
port the  "white"  forcee  Their  decision  de- 
cided the  Issue  From  this  the  communists 
drew  an  Important  lesson  "This  f>o!nts," 
they  stated  "to  the  absolute  necessity  for  reg- 
ular work  In  the  navy  and  armed  forcee  of 
the  enemy  a  long  time  prior  to  an  uprising"  •• 
There  was  also  a  second  Important  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  the  Canton  uprising-  "For 
the  prolatarlat  of  every  country  It  Is  not 
.stifllclent  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  political  doctrines  of  the  revolution:  It 
must  also  have  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
techniques  of  revolt  "  ** 

In  January,  1928,  a  sjjeclal  Antlmllltarlst 
Commission  was  established  by  the  Young 
Communist  International.  The  commission 
was  to  draft  detailed  plans  for  intensified 
organizational  work  In  the  armed  forces  of 
all  countries  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Antlmllltarlst  experts  representing  commun- 
ist groups  throughout  the  world  were  called 
to  Moscow  to  take  part  In  the  prolonged  de- 
liberations The  American  representative  to 
the  Antlmllltarlst  Commission  was  Paul 
Crouch,  a  former  soldier  who  had  been  court- 
martialed  at  Schofleld  Barracks,  Hawaii,  In 
1936  for  communist  actl-vltles.  After  his  re- 
lease from  prison.  Crouch  had  been  drafted 
Into  the  antlmllltarlst  -work  of  the  commu- 
nist party  where  he  soon  became  recognized 
as  the  party's  foremost  expert  In  this  typs 
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of  work.  By  the  end  of  1037.  he  had  become 
head  of  the  newly  established  Joint  antimUl- 
tarlst department  of  the  CoBxmunist  Party 
and  Young  Communist  League  In  the  United 
Slates  Crouch  arrived  In  Moscow  in  Decem- 
ber. 1937,  before  the  deliberations  of  the  An- 
tlmilltarlst  Commission  began.  On  his  arrival, 
he  was  informed  that  the  decision  had  al- 
ready been  made  to  in&ltrate  the  armed 
forces  actively,  but  that  the  tactics  which 
were  to  be  employed  still  had  to  be  worked 
o-at  That  was  the  task  assigned  to  Crouch. 
Some  of  the  methods  formulated  by  the 
Commission  during  the  period  were  described 
in  documents  sent  by  special  couriei^  to  the 
central  committees  of  communist  parties  and 
young  communist  leagues  throughout  the 
world  Mith  the  directive  that  they  be  de- 
stroyed immediately  after  reading.  Other  in- 
structions were  Incurporatea  Into  documents 
which  were  considered  so  sensitive  that  they 
were  never  allowed  outside  of  Russia,  b-ut 
were  kept  in  Moscow  for  the  instruction  of 
visiting  communist  leaders.-'''  Guidance  for 
the  AntimUltarlst  Commission  was  provided 
by  Marshall  TukhSkChevsky  and  other  ofBcers 
of  the  general  staff  of  the  Bed  Army.  Tukha- 
chevsky  has  been  described  as  "perhaps  the 
mos;  original  military  thinker  of  commu- 
nism." •"'  In  his  talks  with  Crouch,  Tukha- 
chevsky  emphasized  the  necessity  for  con- 
centrating on  strategic  military  objectives. 
Rather  than  dlselpate  effort  through  the  ran- 
dom scattering  of  forces,  communist  antl- 
xniUtarlsl  activities  In  the  army  and  navy 
were  to  be  concentrated  on  selected  targets  '^ 
Tlie  Soviets  we.-e  extremely  interested  in  the 
Panama  Caiiai  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
and  wanted  antimiltarlst  work  m  the  Amer- 
ican armed  forces  stationed  there  to  be  car- 
ried CD  simultaneously  with  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  civilian  communist  party  in  Pan- 
ama and  the  Canal  Zone.  The  Soviets  also 
urged  that  on  his  return  to  the  United  States. 
Cro-uch  initiate  work  In  the  American  armed 
forces  stationed  !n  Hawaii  '•' 

Crouch  was  also  instructed  by  niembe-s 
of  the  Soviet  general  staff  to  concentrate 
work  Inside  the  American  navy  by  selecting  a 
single  ship  a£  the  Initial  ocal  point.-*  Once  a 
communist  n-uclei  had  been  formed  aboard 
the  ship  selected,  its  members  wert  to  recruit 
others  into  their  group  The  pattern  of  agita- 
tion to  be  carried  out  aboard  naval  vessels 
was  a  slmpile  one  suitable  for  application  In 
any  military  organization.  Petty  grievances 
were  to  be  magnified  into  major  Issues  Pri- 
mary target  for  agitation  was  the  quality  of 
the  food  served  m  the  mess  Revolutionary 
slogans  supporting  the  partial  demands  of 
the  enlisted  men,  e.g  ,  demands  for  higher 
wages,  demands  for  improved  working  con- 
ditions, demands  of  any  type  which  could 
be  exploited  to  turn  the  enlisted  men  against 
their  officers,  were  to  be  chalked  or.  the 
bulkheads  and  in  the  passageway  of  the 
ship  ^ 

Crouch  reported  that  the  Soviets  also  em- 
phasized the  necessity  for  communists  in  the 
armed  forces  to  become  leaders  and  influence 
the  men  around  them  Sports  clubs,  study 
clubs,  or  any  type  of  apparently  harmless 
group  or  organization,  no  matter  what  It 
might  call  Itself,  were  tc  be  sponsored  by  the 
communists  If  It  permitted  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  their  personal  Influence 
over  their  comrades  In  arms  It  was  Crouch 
asserted,  the  decision  of  Moscow  that  the 
schools  of  the  young  communist  party  shotild 
not  provide  any  type  of  military  training,  but 
should  be  reserved  for  more  important  work." 
Select  members  of  the  party  were  to  be  en- 
couraged to  get  their  military  training  Inside 
of  the  armed  forces  at  government  expense  " 

In  February,  1938,  the  ninth  plenum  of 
the  Comintern  met  to  conskJer  the  failure  of 
the  Canton  insurrection.  It  concl-Qded  that 
there  had  been  "IneulBclent  preliminary  work 
among  the  workers  and  peasants,  and  among 
tbs  enamy  armed  forcaa"*  Tbe  p>I«nnm 
reiterated  the  tasks  a-hlch  the  Cotnmunlst 
Party  of  China  had  to  accomplish,  emphasis- 
ing the  necessity  for  carrying  on  work  In  the 
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armed  forces.  "The  conununlat  task  of  dls- 
Integnitlng  the  armlee  of  the  tmurgeoUle  and 

the  militarist,"  It  reaBlrmed.  "must  become 
part  of  the  dally  work  of  the  party."  "  The 
failure  of  the  Canton  uprising  was  Inter- 
preted by  the  Soviets  as  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing danger  of  war  in  the  Pur  East  They  con- 
cluded that  they  could  no  longer  count  on 
the  Chinese  revolution  as  a  source  of  reserve 
strength.  Their  concern  was  heightened  by 
events  in  Japan. 

Tht  growing  influence  of  Japan  In  the  Par 
Easr  6&d  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Soviets 
who  were  determined  to  avoid  a  war  "at  all 
costs  "  "  Renewed  Soviet  support  to  Japane^  • 
communism  resulted  In  the  rejuvenation  of 
the  communist  party  One  of  the  first  tasks 
undertaken  by  the  revltallJied  party  was  the 
Initiation  of  a  major  propaganda  campaign 
against  mllltSLrlsm  and  war  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  task,  the  party  press  was 
assigned  a  major  role  On  Febriiary  1.  1928, 
the  Communist  Party  of  Japan  began  publi- 
cation of  an  ofBclal  newspaper.  .9cfcfci  (Red 
Flag)  Sekki  appeared  every  fifth  day.  fur- 
nishing Its  readers  with  the  communist  in- 
terpretation of  both  national  and  Interna- 
tional evenu  In  addition.  Sekki  featured  a 
special  section  which  published  letters  from 
Japanese  servicemen  describing  the  probler^s 
and  ■hardships"  of  military  life.  This  section 
educated  communists  and  sympathizers  alike 
In  the  basic  fundamentals  of  antlmUltarl.sm 

On  February  15.  1928.  the  Soviets  extended 
their  attack  Eigalnst  the  armed  forces  of  the 
major  powers  Into  the  field  of  International 
politics  Maxim  Lltvlnoll  was  sent  to  Geneva 
to  deliver  to  the  League  of  Nations  a  soviet 
draft  proposal  for  an  International  disarma- 
ment agreement.  Although  Russia  was  not 
herself  a  member,  and  had  made  the  I^eague 
of  Nations  the  "whipping  boy"  for  all  Inter- 
national Ills,  the  Soviets  recognized  that 
membership  in  the  League  offered  great 
propaganda  potential  The  soviet  draft  pro- 
vided that  during  the  first  year,  half  of  the 
total  officer  and  enlisted  strength  of  the 
armed  forces  of  all  countries  would  be  dis- 
banded In  addition,  military  schools  and 
Institutions  would  be  closed  With  regard 
to  naval  forces,  the  draft  provided  for  the  de- 
struction of  all  capital  ships,  cruisers  and 
aircraft  carriers.  Naval  artillery,  mines  and 
torpedo  equipment  would  be  dismantled  and 
destroyed  "The  armies  and  fleets,"  the 
soviet  proposal  concluded,  "will  thereby  be 
brought  Into  a  condition  which  will  render 
difficult  their  employment  by  one  state  to 
attack  another""*  The  draft  made  little 
headway  in  the  council  halls  of  the  League, 
as  few  members  were  convlncea  of  soviet  sin- 
cerity In  offering  a  plan  under  which  they 
had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
The  soviet  failure  to  get  favorable  consider- 
ation for  their  draft  disarmament  proposal 
at  Geneva  provided  them  with  another  argu- 
ment for  their  propaganda  campaign  against 
the  danger  of  war.  1  e  .  that  the  major  pow- 
ers refused  to  disarm,  thus  indicating  their 
intent  to  start  another  world  war 

In  April.  1928.  the  plenum  of  the  Young 
Conununlst  Internatloiial  convened  In  Mos- 
cow to  review  the  rep)ort  of  its  presidium  on 
the  work  which  member  leagues  had  achieved 
Ln  the  army  and  navy  It  noted  that  unrest 
among  servicemen,  recruit*  and  reservists  liad 
become  an  '  International  phenomenon,"  but 
had  not  yet  awakened  sufficient  resp>onse 
among  the  working  classes"  The  plenum 
called  on  the  member  leagues  to  increase 
their  agitation  against  IntervenUou  In  China 
ai:^d  Nicaragua.  It  also  directed  that  agita- 
tion against  the  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union 
be  "concretized  and  enlivened."  cautioning 
against  monotony  and  the  repetition  of  gen- 
eral phraaes.* 

Special  emphasis  was  placed  by  the  plenimi 
on  organizatlooal  work  tnsld*  th«  anned 
forces.  "The  movement  within  the  army."  the 
plenum  stated — 
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"Must  be  aooorded  mazlmvixn  attention  r  it 
must  t>e  revived  and  raised  to  a  higher  orga- 
nizational stage.  Before  all,  however,  its  ac- 
tive support  by  the  working  class  by  means 
of  meetings.  demonstTattona.  etc.,  must  be 
sectired.  Wherever  it  is  possible  or  where  It 
can  help  to  mobilize  the  masses  or  soldiers 
and  sailors,  the  question  of  the  formation  of 
legal  or  semi-legal  mass  organizations  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors  both  in  the  regular  as  well 
as  In  the  mercenary  armies  shall  be  raised 
Theee  organizations  shall  bear  a  seml-voca- 
tlonal  character  and  the  communist  lead- 
ership of  them  mtist  be  secured."  " 

In  countries  where  legal  forms  of  antlmlll- 
tarist  work  were  possible,  the  communist - 
dominated  trade  unions  were  to  be  used  In 
galnlr.g  active  .support  of  the  working  cKiss 
The  plenum  also  .itated  that  It  considered 
It  "admissible  and  necessary  '  to  form  revolu- 
tionary soldiers'  and  sailors'  circles  under 
our  leadership  on  a  local  scale  or  within 
individual  sections  of  the  troops  It  must, 
however,  not  be  forgotten  that  the  apparatus 
fur  the  illegal  work  In  the  army  must  be 
uniform    ' 

The  plenum  declared  that  the  chief  task  for 
all  countries  remained  the  establishment  of 
communl-st  nuclei  and  apparatus  In  the  army. 
This  work,  it  stated,  had  to  be  carried  out 
with  increased  vigor  in  Germany,  Sweden. 
Italy.  Czechoslovakia.  Rumania,  Yugoslavia 
and  In  other  countries  where  the  communist 
party  had  failed  to  assume  an  active  share  In 
the  antlmilltariet  work  or  provide  leadership 
for  the  movement  The  plentun  also  called 
for  an  Increase  In  work  among  colonial  troops 
("both  amonp  the  white  troops  In  the  col- 
onies as  well  as  among  the  troops  consisting 
of  the  natives  in  the  colonies  "I  ;  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  International  collaboration  be- 
tween the  leagues  ("agitation  among  the 
sailors  of  the  Baltic  squadron  of  the  British 
fleet  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  among 
the  sailors  of  the  French  fleet  in  England" ) ; 
for  the  elaixjratlon  of  the  demands  for  re- 
cruits, reservists  and  demobilized  soldiers: 
and  for  mobilization  of  the  masses  In  the 
flgbt  against  the  war  danger  ' 

The  April  plenum  issued  a  special  resolu- 
tion setting  forth  the  immediate  tasks  facing 
the  Young  Communist  League  of  China  The 
resolution  stated  that  although  the  Chinese 
communist  youth  movement  had  sent  hun- 
dreds of  its  members  into  the  National  Revo- 
lutionary Army,  little  organization  and  prop- 
aganda work  had  been  carried  out  there.  In- 
stead, league  members  had  been  allowed  to 
disperse  throughout  the  army  without  being 
combined  into  groups  or  nuclei  This  re- 
sulted, the  plenum  noted,  from  the  resist- 
ance' of  the  Oommuulst  Party  of  China  to 
the  league."  The  plenum  reminded  all  com- 
munist youth  leagues  that  they  had  to  pay 
special  attention  to  "the  creation  of  orga- 
nizations within  all  the  reactionary  armies. 
seeing  that  the  disintegration  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  reaction  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant  tasks  of   the  Chinese   revolution   "  ^ 

Later  in  the  spring  of  1928.  a  clandestine 
conference  was  held  in  Kaasel.  Germany,  to 
discuss  Implementation  of  the  recent  Comin- 
tern directive  that  work  In  the  army  and 
navy,  m  Germany  and  throughout  the  world, 
be  lutenslfled  German  communists  were  host 
at  this  congress.  Representatives  from  six- 
teen conununlst  parties  attended.  Including 
an  eight-man  soviet  delegation."'  Decisions 
reached  at  this  conference  were  later  promul- 
gated at  the  sixth  world  congress  of  the 
Comintern  in  Moscow. 

In  response  to  the  directives  of  the  April 
plen'om,  the  young  conununlst  movement  in 
the  United  States  intensified  lu  defeatist 
campaign  against  American  Intervention  In 
Nicaragua.  Demonstrations  were  organized  in 
the  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yards  and  in  the  ports  of  embarkation.  Pam- 
phlets, leaflets  and  letters  disseminated  to 
the  sailor*,  soldiers  and  marines  emphasized 
defeatist  slogans.  Propaganda  attempted  to 
mobUlze  sentiment  for  the  victory  of  8an- 
diao'B  forces  against  the  American  marines, 
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who  were  called  upon  to  desert.'^  The  com- 
munist party  issued  the  following  statement 
in  connection  with  these  demonstrations- 
"We  urge  all  American  workers,  soldiers  and 
sailors  to  organize  for  struggle  against  Amer- 
ican imperialism,  the  common  enemy  of  all 
exploited  and  oppressed  within  and  without 
the  borders  of  America.'  •"  To  assist  In  the 
propaganda  work,  the  communists  estab- 
lished an  antiwar  department  In  the  Datly 
Worker,  the  dally  central  organ  of  the  Amer- 
ican party  Through  publication  of  a  special 
servicemen's  column  in  the  Daily  Worker, 
the  communists  developed  a  mailing  list  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  whom  they  began  send- 
ing weekly  news  letters  and  proptaganda  leaf- 
lets ~  The  Da«/y  Worker  featured  articles 
against  American  Intervention  In  Nicaragua 
and  China,  and  on  the  danger  of  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  part  of  the  Intensified 
agitational  progrsim  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can communists  prior  to  1928.  special  app>eals 
had  t)een  directed  to  the  unemployed  workers 
warning  them  not  to  become  "tools  of  the 
Imperialists"  by  enlisting  In  either  the  army 
or  the  navy.'*  However,  In  1928  a  change  of 
policy  occurred,  and  the  communists  no 
longer  attempted  to  "boycott"  the  armed 
forces." 

An  Insight  Intfj  communist  doctrine  gov- 
erning antlmllltarlst  work  l:i  the  United 
States  during  this  perlKl  was  provided  by 
Bei.jamin  Gltlow  in  his  ai'toblography,  / 
Confe.ii  Gltlow  was  the  communist  can- 
didate for  Vice  President  of  the  United  Staten 
in  1924  and  1928  and  a  member  of  both  the 
executives  committee  and  the  presidium  of 
the  Conununlst  International.  "We  com- 
munists," Gltlow  wrote: 

■  Always  considered  the  antlmllltarlst  work 
of  the  party  from  two  distinct  angles  On  the 
one  hand,  we  considered  that  it  was  necessary 
systematically  to  work  to  undermine  the 
military  structure  of  the  capitalist  class  We 
believed  that  If  the  military  power  of  the 
capitalist  governments  was  not  undermined, 
it  wi.iuld  not  be  possible  to  dislodge  the 
capitalists  from  power.  But  we  were  not 
pacifists.  We  did  not  decry  the  use  of  force 
and  violence.  Quite  the  contrary  We  firmly 
believed  that  without  the  use  of  force  and 
violence  It  would  not  be  possible  to  carry 
through  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  and  the 
seizure  of  power   "  •• 

CommunLst  policy  governing  antlmllltarlst 
work  In  the  United  States  was  divided  Into 
two  parts,  one  positive,  the  other  negative 
Of  the  negative  policy,  Gltlow  had  this  to 
say 

"Our  negative  policy  consisted  In  criticiz- 
ing all  the  military  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment. opfKisiug  expenditures  for  armaments, 
characterizing  the  army  and  navy  as  weapons 
of  Imperlallam  and  In  attempting  to  create 
hostility  between  the  population  and  the 
military  power  of  the  government   "" 

According  to  Gltlow  moet  of  the  early  sntl- 
mllltarist  work  carried  out  In  the  United 
States  was  of  the  negative  type  In  contrast, 
however,  the  positive  policy  of  the  com- 
munists was  somewhat  more  subtle.  "It  was 
our  duty."  Gltlow  asserted,  "to  penetrate  ths 
armed  forces  and  win  the  support  of  the  en- 
listed men  ' "  Only  minor  success  was 
achieved  In  infiltrating  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  before  1928  Real  success 
did  not  occur  until  the  party — 

Decided  upon  'colonizing'  the  armed 
forces,  in  order  to  establish  contact  with  the 
man  in  the  service,  propagandize  them,  learn 
about  their  conditions  and  grievances,  and 
finally,  learn  military  tactics  for  future  use 
in  the  event  of  a  revolution."  "" 

The  decision  was  made  early  In  1938.  The 
communist  technique  of  "colonlBlng"  con- 
sisted of  designating  specially  trained  party 
members  to  Join  the  organized  military 
forces.  OlUow  revealed  that  in  the  beginning. 
only  a  small  number  of  men  were  ordered 
to  enlist  In  the  army,  but  that  a  much  large* 
number  of  the  selected  party  members  were 
ordered  into  the  Citizens'  Military  Training 
Corps   and    the   National    Guard."    "We   did 
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not  hesitate  to  send  scores  of  selected  young 
men  into  theee  campe,"  Ottlow  admitted; 

•  Even  though  we  had  been  moet  outspoken 
In  branding  the  National  Ouard  as  the  most 
vicious  strike  breaking  agency    As  for  the 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.  In  many  col- 
leges a  compulsory  course,  we  continually 
fought  against  It  as  a  military  orfanlmtlon. 
However,  we  also  sent  all  young  communists 
in  college  Into  the  R  O  T  C  to  learn  military 
tactics."  * 

The  National  Guard  proved  to  be  a  fertile 
field  for  communist  propaganda  Numerous 
communist  nuclei  were  formed  In  the  Guard 
which  worked  to  weaken  It  from  within  as 
memhers  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Young  Communist  League  continued  to  at- 
tack It  from  without  Propaganda  pamphlets 
Issued  by  the  Toting  Communist  League 
called  on  National  Guardsmen  to  turn  their 
guns  on  thetr  officers  "" 

Oltlow  emphasized  the  conspiratorial  na- 
ture of  communist  antlmllltarlst  work  in  the 
armed  forces : 

"■We  realized  that  In  carrying  on  this  work, 
the  greatest  precautions  had  to  be  taken  not 
to  involve  the  party,  because  we  were  suffi- 
ciently aware  that  In  very  dangerous  activity, 
which.  If  discovered,  would  have  probably 
resulted  In  serious  prosecution  of  the  party 
and  Its  leaders  "  >"" 

This  work  was  not  carried  out  solely  on 
the  initiative  of  he  American  communists, 
but.  Oltlow  revealed,  was  motivated  by  "di- 
rect instructons  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national which  insisted  that  that  kind  of 
work  be  done."  "■ 

The  spring  of  1928  was  a  period  of  com- 
parative calm  on  the  international  scene  For 
the  Soviets  in  Moscow,  however,  it  was  a  pe- 
riod of  feverish  preparation.  Four  years  bad 
passed  since  the  Communist  International 
had  convened  its  last  world  congress.  The 
time  had  come,  the  soviet  hierarchy  decided, 
to  call  a  new  congress,  the  sixth  world  con- 
gress of  the  Comintern,  to  align  the  inter- 
national forces  of  revolution  for  the  coming 
war 

IX.  THE  SIXTH  WOaU)  CONCKS&S 

The  sixth  world  congress  of  the  Communist 
International  convened  In  Moscow  between 
July  and  September.  1938.  At  the  congress 
the  Soviets  reaffirmed  that  the  Comlntem 
and  Its  sections  were  committed  to  carry- 
ing on  organiaed  work  In  the  army  and  navy 
as  part  of  the  systematic  preparation  for  "the 
struggle  against  the  danger  of  imperialist 
wars  "  ~» 

Antagonisms  and  conflicts  between  Imper- 
ialist states,  the  ferment  among  the  vast 
masses  Ln  the  colonial  countries,  the  action 
of  revolutionary  proletariat  in  the  centers 
of  imperialism — these,  the  Communist  In- 
ternational stated,  were  all  clear  symptoms 
ol  the  rise  of  a  new  revolutionary  tide,  of  the 
development  of  the  International  revolution. 
Against  this  revolution,  it  noted,  the  forces 
of  imperialism  were  being  gathered;  new  ex- 
peditions against  the  colonies  were  being 
outfitted,  a  campaign  against  the  8oTl«t 
Union  was  being  planned,  a  new  world  war 
was  in  the  making.  War  would  unleash  all 
tiie  forces  of  the  iutematlonal  revolution. 
leading  to  the  inevitaijie  destruction  of  the 
capitalist  state  and  the  achievement  of  the 
dictatorship  of  ttie  proletariat  >" 

All  our  parties,"  said  Vasslllev,  the  soviet 
spokesman  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Comlntem: 

Must  employ  the  whole  of  their  bolsbe- 
vist  courage  and  the  whoie  of  their  revolu- 
Uonary  energy  and  persistence  to  overcome 
the  dUBculUas  •■  rcgaRU  penetrattag  Into 
the  big  factories  and  tb«  army  at  all  ooste,  in 
order  to  transform  tlie  army  and  tbe  tac- 
f'oriee  .  .  .  into  the  reliable  supports  of  the 
revolution."  » 

Vasamev  went  on  to  decry  the  weakness  of 
the  effort  which  bad  been  carried  out  In  de- 
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veloplng  the  apparatus  for  activity  In  the 
armed  forces  "IT  we  shonld  go  on  neglecting 
this  work,"  he  warned,  "-we  shall  be  unable  to 
carry   out    the    Instruction    of    the    eighth 

plenum  or  of  this  congress,  and  to  fulfill  our 
bdshevlst.  commxinlst  daty  before  the  in- 
ternational proletariat  aiul  humanity  at 
large  '  "=  Reports  made  by  several  of  the  other 
delegate*  to  the  congress  confirmed  that 
antlmlUl&riai  activities  in  many  conununlst 
parikes  were  still  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Seigen 
Taraka,  the  Japanese  delegate  to  the 
sixth  congress,  admitted  that  the  propa- 
ganda effort  of  the  Japanese  communis* 
party  had  been  weak.  Taraka  also  recog- 
nized the  inadequacy  of  the  anUmllitarist 
work  among  the  youth,  stating  that  in  Ja- 
pan conununlst  "organization  activities  were 
not  systematically  directed  to  the  revolu- 
tionary aim  of  the  dlBlntegratlon  of  the 
bourgeois  army  and  the  formation  of  a  pro- 
letarian militia."  " 

Baltic  commuiUsts  acknowledged  that 
their  revolutionary  work  in  the  organized 
military  forces  required  greater  impetus. 
Reorientation  of  their  propaganda  and  agi- 
tational appeals  to  'eulighten  "  the  soldiers 
about  the  "alms"  of  the  coming  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union  was  also  required.  "We  must 
do  our  utmost,"  they  said,  "for  the  dUlnte- 
l^ration  of  the  bourgeois  army  "  »•  Slrola. 
the  Finnish  delegate  to  the  congress,  stressed 
this  fact  when  he  said:  "It  Is  the  task  of  the 
proletariat  to  unmask  the  war  policies  of  the 
burgeols  and  the  social  democrats.  This  must 
partlctilarly   be   carried    on    in   the    army" " 

Although  the  communists  recognized  that 
Ktigland's  main  strength  in  the  sphere  of 
war  was  Its  sea  power,  representatives  of  the 
Communist  Party  oT  Great  Britain  admitted 
at  the  congress  that  prior  to  1928.  the  party 
had  failed  to  conduct  work  among  British 
sailors  on  other  than  a  limited  basis.  Touch- 
stone of  the  navy  campaign  had  been  a  some- 
what modified  form  of  the  Soldiers'  Immedi- 
ate Demands  called  The  Sailor's  and  Marines' 
Progress''  ""We  must  intensify  our  work  In 
the  navy,"  they  said : 

"And  do  everything  In  our  power  to  build 
up  cominunlBt  groups  there,  carrying  on  sys- 
tematic agitation  amongst  the  sailors  to  de- 
velop a  real  ferment  so  that  In  the  event  of 
war  we  can  look  to  the  navy  as  well  for  defi- 
nite fighting  action  against  the  attempts  of 
the  capitalist  class  to  plunge  the  British 
workers   Into   another  capitalist   war."  '^ 

Tht  British  communists  also  announced  at 
the  congress  that  they  bad  a  separate  action 
Program  for  British  airmen  under  develop- 
ment.'^ However,  they  admitted  that  al- 
though emphasis  had  been  placed  on  making 
disintegration  and  demoralization  work  in 
all  the  armed  forces  a  routine  activity  to  be 
undertaken  by  e'very  member  of  the  com- 
munist movement,  this  work  was  stlU  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  something  "outside" 
oT  the  daily  party  and  league  routine.  The 
average  English  communist,  party  olBcials 
complained,  did  not  understand  the  "urgent 
necessity"    for  carrying   on   such    work." 

The  discussions  carried  on  throughout  the 
congress  attempted  to  pinpoint  the  cause  of 
past  failures  In  the  Comintern's  antiwar 
campaign  During  the  crisis  In  the  Orient.  It 
was  noted,  not  a  single  ship  had  been  pre- 
vented from  sailing  out  of  European  or 
American  ports.  To  the  Comintern  this  sug- 
gested that  there  was  a  lack  of  attention  to 
work  In  the  seaport  towns : 

"It  Is  a  fact  that  at  the  present  time,  while 
none  of  our  p>artle8  have  big  sections  and 
exercise  Influence  In  many  Indtistrlal  cen- 
ters, there  are  many  harbor  towns  and  sea 
port  towns  where  party  organizations  do  not 
exist  or  where  their  influence  Is  nil  or  In- 
flnitaahnal.  It  Is  necessary,  If  we  are  seri- 
ously going  to  make  the  revolution  against 
the  Imperallsts,  that  we  pay  more  attention 
to  the  local  organization  of  the  party  In  such 
a  way  that  the  party's  Influence  will  be  felt, 
not  only  in  the  Industrial  centers,  but  also  In 
the  harbor  and  seaport   towns,   where   they 
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may  be  great  potentialities  Tor  work  among 
the  sailors,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
anttvi-ar  work."»" 

It  was  also  suggested  thst  the  scope  of 
antlmllltarlst  wbrk  had  been  too  narrow,  and 
that  the  antiwar  campaign  should  have 
placed  greater  omph«»1s  on  work  In  the  trade 
unions: 

"Unles.'"  we  find  a  war  to  go  to  the  workers 
we  t.oo  may  be  responsible  for  s  certain 
passivity  which  may  lead  the  workers  into 
the  camp  of  the  fasclste  Therefore  It  is  nec- 
essary not  only  to  carry  through  antiwar 
propaganda  Inside  the  armies  Inside  the  sir 
forces,  and  In  the  navy,  but  also  among  the 
broad  masses  of  the  workers  "  '"' 

The  manner  In  which  the  communlrt 
pwtrties  treated  partial  demands  also  received 
severe  criticism  from  the  congress  Among 
other  tasks  It  was  concluded,  the  commu- 
nist partlee  still  had  to  learn  how  to  bring 
forward  the  partial  demands  for  the  men  In 
the  fighting  forces  and  this  1?  coincident 
with  the  failure  of  many  sections  to  under- 
take systematic  anti-war  work  of  a  mass 
character.  It  Is  not  sufficient  simply  to  send 
one  or  two  young  eotnmunlsts  In  the  bour- 
geois armlee  fc*  the  purpose  of  i^readlng 
propaganda  but  we  have  to  learn  how  to  hnk 
up  the  grievances  of  the  sailors,  soldiers  re- 
cruits and  those  in  the  air  forces  with  the 
demands  of  the  Industrial  workers  outside 
the  forces  and  conduct  the  mass  propaganda 
m  the  army.'" 

Lenin  once  expressed  the  opinion  thst  the 
creation  of  UlegaJ  organizations  afforded  the 
communists  the  only  p>oaE:bl«  way  of  con- 
tinuing their  revoiutionary  work  after  the 
outbreak  of  war.  The  sixth  congress  enlarged 
on  this  theme,  stressing  that  illegal  orga- 
nizations were  particularly  neceaaary  In  the 
antiwar  struggle  before  war  be^an: 

"We  cannot  speak  about  bringing  about 
the  distntegratlon  of  the  bourgeois  armies 
until  we  kixxw  how  to  penetrate  the  bour- 
geois armies,  how  to  conduct  the  propaganda 
within  them  In  the  rr>ost  skillful  way  .  u 
is  fundamental  for  a  Leninist  party  that  we 
should  have  parallel  with  our  legal  orga- 
nizations, which  we  must  never  voluntanly 
abandon,  otu  illegal  apparatus."  '"• 

If  war  came,  the  Comintern  reasoned,  it 
would  tie  difficult  for  communist  parties  to 
in&ure  the  contlntiation  of  their  illegal  ac- 
Uvlty: 

"Uiile&s  we  strengthen  our  illegal  appara- 
tus ixiany  of  oiu  parties  will  be  found  sadly 
wanting  the  day  war  is  declared,  and  cease 
to  function  as  comimumst  organisations. 
During  a  war.  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  at 
shall  all  be  under  conditions  of  illegality  It 
is  therefore  necessary  that  we  prepare  our 
apparat-us  now"  '" 

Bukharln,  as  spokesman  for  the  Comic- 
tern,  also  emphasized  the  importance  of 
building  a  strong  foundation  for  under- 
ground organizations  In  the  armed  services. 
He  noted  that  considerable  expvenence  In 
organtrlng  clandestine  military  apparatus 
had  already  been  gained  In  Italy  where 
fasclism  forced  the  communists  to  work  un- 
der conditions  at  complete  Illegality  >"  Com- 
munist determination  to  undermine  Italian 
military  power  found  Its  Impetus  not  so 
much  in  the  threat  which  fascism  posed  to 
communism  Internally  a-tthln  Ital-  as  in  the 
fear  that  Ttaly.  the  only  major  force  In  south- 
em  Burope,  had  Balkan  aspirations  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  TTnlon  The  ea- 
tabllshment  of  eonununist  nuclei  for  work 
In  the  armrad  forces  ttous  baeame  the  chief 
taak  of  the  Coauamtimt  Party  and  Toui^ 
Cooimnnlst  Leagtia  of  Italy. 

In  Bulgaria,  tha  antlmllltarlst  work  o1  the 
military  section  of  the  Balkan  Conununlst 
Federation  was  carried  out  undar  tbe  per- 
aoeal  ongntaa nea  ol  Oeoesl  DtaMtrtw  wbo 
latar  bacams  ganaral  aaeratary  of  tbe  Com- 
intwn.  flpsaklng  at  tha  stztta  ooncreea 
Dlmitrov  said: 

"The  work  In  the  army,  partlcularty  amons 
the  recruits,  naturaUy  aoquiraa  special  at(- 
nlflcance.  Tills  work  must  be  conducted  with 
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the  »lxa  oi  disintegrating  the  capltalUt 
armlM  in  order  tb*t  In  tbc  event  ot  war 
breaking  out,  the  soldiers  sb*U  turn  their 
weapoiia   agaloat   the  dominant  class."  "* 

Thla  theme  reoccurs  frequently  in  the 
agitational  appeals,  leaflets  and  pamphlets 
which  the  Balkan  Oonunuuist  Federation 
Issued  in  the  name  of  its  participating 
parties.  But  Btilgarlan  conununiats  did  not 
depend  on  agitational  appeals  and  propa- 
ganda leaflets  alone  to  create  support  for 
t,heir  program  In  the  armed  forces.""  The 
Bulgarian  autimilltarut  program  received 
broad  (upport  from  the  central  organ  of  the 
local  communist  party.  Rabotnich.e*lci  Vest- 
nik  In  addition,  a  special  antimiUtary  news- 
paper, the  Red  Soldier,  was  widely  dUseml- 
aated  anxuig  the  Bulgarian  soldiers  and 
sailors. >"  Communist  youth  leagues  were  also 
active  In  promoting  dissension  among  the 
national  minorities  In  the  Bulgarian  armed 
services."" 

Although  the  sixth  congress  recognized  the 
growing  importance  ol  nationalist  move- 
ments, the  Balkan  Commualst  Federation 
considered  that  iusufflcient  attention  had 
been  devoted  by  the  Comintern  to  defining 
the  character  of  the  national  liberation  wars 
In  capitalist  countries.  Bulgarian  commu- 
nists interpreted  moblilzatlon  as  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  bourgeolse  to  paralyze  the 
national  revolutionary  movements.  Once  na- 
tionalist forces  had  been  absorbed  Into  the 
armed  forces,  they  lost  their  natural  cohe- 
sion, and  could  easily  be  disrupted  and  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country  Mobilization, 
then,  should  be  the  signal  for  communist 
action  Although  the  general  situation  might 
not  be  openly  revolutionary,  the  Balkan 
Communist  Federation  counseled  Its  mem- 
bers, certain  slogans  addressed  to  the  mi- 
nority groups  and  separatist  organizations 
should  be  raised  whenever  a  general  mobili- 
zation was  decreed-  "Do  not  go  Into  the  bar- 
racks, but  take  to  the  mountains  I  Organize 
yourselves  and  start  the  national  guerrilla 
war  In  the  rear  ot  the  army'"  ""  Thus  even 
as  early  as  1928  the  concept  of  giierrtila  war- 
fare 8W  a  basic  communist  technique  was 
flrmly  established  In  the  Balkans 

An  obscure  communist  8t.ory  features  a 
revolutionary  sailor  who  keeps  Insisting  that 
"things"  be  carried  out  "on  an  international 
scale  "  '"  Bukharin  drew  laughter  at  the  sixth 
congress  when  he  referred  to  this  story  "In 
this  comical  characteristic  'on  an  Interna- 
tional scale.'  "  Bukharin  observed,  "there  Is 
nevertheless  great  revolutionary  pathos,  the 
expression  of  which  is  already  moving  great 
masses  of  the  international  working  class  "  "• 
However,  when  the  delegate  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  China  raised  the  same  argument 
at  the  congress,  there  was  no  laughter.  The 
main  tasks  of  the  International  proletariat, 
he  insisted,  were  to  oppose  the  sending  of 
gunboats  and  the  transportation  of  Im- 
perialist troops  to  the  colonies  .  U:i  send 
capable  party  members  to  the  imperialist 
armies  and  navies  in  the  colonies  to  do  or- 
ganizational and  propaganda  work,  and  to 
send  comrades  to  the  brother  parties  In  the 
colonies  to  help  them  do  aiitUmperlailst  work 
in  the  armies  ■» 

■From  the  experience  of  our  work  in  the 
armies."  the  Chinese  delegate  continued,  "we 
feel  that  ...  our  brother  parties  In  the 
west  .  .  .  should  Intensily  their  work  In  the 
armies  '  "•  The  five  n^n  points  of  antl- 
milltarlat  work,  he  continued,  were — 

is»  To  send  systematically  organized  parly 
members  and  proletarian  groups  Into  the 
army  ( this  is  easier  In  countries  where  there 
are  voluntary  and  mercenary  armies) ;  we 
must  especially  enter  the  strategic  depart- 
ments of  the  army; 

(b)  II  we  cannot  t>ecome  soldiers,  we 
should  apply  for  canteen  work  or  odd  Joba 
in  the  army  which  are  particularly  lit  for 
propaganda  work. 
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(c)  Party  nuclei  and  soldiers'  committees 
should  be  set  up  la  the  army: 

(d)  Much  emphasis  should  be  plaoed  on 
creating  and  developing  similar  organizations 
In  the  nary, 

(e)  Propaganda  and  agitation  In  the  army 
should  be  considered  as  continuous  and  every 
day  work."' 

The  Chinese  delegate  also  stated  that  the 
illegal  party  nuclei,  which  were  essential  "so 
as  fundamentally  to  shake  the  foundations 
of  the  Imperialist  army."  should  propagate 
defeatism  among  the  soldiers."* 

Emllyan  Yaroslavsky,  one  of  the  Soviet's 
foremost  theorists  on  revolutionary  antlmlll- 
tarlsm.  attended  the  sixth  congress  as  the 
representative  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Dnlon  On  August  6,  1928.  at  the 
twenty-third  session  of  the  congress.  Yaro- 
slavsky spoke  at  length  concerning  the  basic 
commimlst  diKtrlne  governing  work  In  the 
armed  forces  under  both  legal  and  Illegal 
conditions  His  over-all  remarks,  as  well  as 
his  description  of  bolshevik  work  In  the  Rus- 
sian army  before  the  October  revolution, 
paralleled  the  statement  of  antlmllltarist 
doctrine  which  he  had  .set  forth  In  his  ear- 
lier pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  However, 
his  observations  on  the  winning  over  of  the 
soldier*,  on  tlie  necessity  for  communist  work 
among  the  colored  tr<x)p8,  and  on  the  situa- 
tion In  Germany  were  new 

LeniQ.  Yaroslavsky  pointed  out,  had  In- 
sisted on  the  necessity  for  winning  over  the 
soldlerj.  "To  win  over  the  army."  Yaroslav- 
sky explained,  "does  not  merely  mean  to  carry 
on  pru-!aganda  and  agitation  but  !t  means 
also  than  an  organized  force  must  be  estab- 
lished in  the  army  which  will  be  able  Uj  win 
over  the  wavering  soldiers  at  the  necessary 
miment"'  Comm\inlat  parties  engaged  In 
such  w:>rk,  Yaroslavsky  noted,  were  doing  It 
"scniewhat  timidly"  and  wlthfut  sufflclent 
"boldness  to  be  able  U)  cr-ate  the  revolution- 
ary feeling  which  wuuld  stimulate  the  masses 
to  comeover  to  our  side  '  '"  There  was,  he 
noted,  a  correlation  between  the  revolution- 
ary spirit  of  the  troops  and  the  revolutionary 
sjiirlt  of  the  masses: 

"The  awakening  of  a  revolutionary  spirit 
amung  the  troopm  has  a  very  good  effect  upon 
the  masses  of  the  peasantry  and  particularly 
among  the  masses  of  the  workers  There  Is 
hardly  a  greater  revolutionary  factor  than  a 
mass  movement  among  the  troops  Such 
movements  revolutionize  the  masses  of  the 
wrrkers  When  the  proletariat  begins  to 
rpftllze  that  although  It  Is  unarmed  as  yet 
It  has  the  sympathy  of  the  troops,  that  It 
has  thf  -support  of  the  army  or  at  least  a  part 
of  It,  It  more  boldly  sets  out  to  achieve  Its 
revolutionary  tasks  and  alms  "  "' 

In  his  writings,  Yaroslavsky  had  previously 
pointed  up  the  necessity  for  exploiting  the 
national  and  religious  differences  which  ex- 
isted within  the  armed  forces  At  the  sixth 
congress  he  stressed  the  potential  offered  by 
racial  differences  The  Idea  was  not  original. 
I.«nln,  speaking  at  the  second  congress  of 
the  Comintern,  had  noted  that  colored  sol- 
diers from  the  colonies  had  been  used  by 
France  during  the  war  of  1914  1919  "^^  The 
opportunities  which  racial  differences  among 
the  troops  provided  for  agitation  had  also 
been  discussed  In  the  theses  on  tactics 
adopted  by  the  third  congress  in  1921  "  "In 
view  of  the  danger  of  war,"  Yaroslavsky  said 

"It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  devote  more 
attention  to  the  colored  troops  There  Ls  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  If  we  have  another 
war,  even  If  only  on  the  scale  that  com- 
menced 14  years  ago.  It  will  affect  the  broad 
masses  of  the  peoples  Inhabiting  the  lands 
oppressed  by  Imperialism.  Troops  will  be 
brought  from  Africa  and  Asia  for  the  pur- 
f>o6e  of  suppressing  the  proletarian  masses  of 
Europe  and  of  the  Stivlet  Union.  Ve  are  con- 
fronted by  a  great  task  We  must  develop  our 
work  m  these  countries  to  such  a  level  that 
these  people  even  now.  before  the  decisive 
moment  arrives,  before  they  are  called  upon 
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to  suppress  the  labor  n>ovemant  In  Europe 
and  the  proletariat  In  tbe  Soviet  Union,  shall 
emancipate  themselves  from  their  slavery  In 
their  own  country.  We  must  make  tbem  un- 
derstarkd  that  when  they  will  be  oallad  upon 
to  shoot  down  the  workers  they  must  not  only 
refuse  to  do  so  but  that  they  shall  use  the 
weapons  that  are  being  given  tbem  to  help 
the   revolution   against    the   imperialists."  '" 

Pride  of  authorship,  even  In  old  bolsheviks, 
cannot  be  dimmed  Yaroslavsky  voiced  his  re- 
gret that  the  experience  and  activities  of 
the  bolsheviks  before  the  October  revolution 
had  not  been  widely  studied  by  all  the  com- 
munist parties.  Perhaps  the  blame,  he  sug- 
gested, rested  on  the  bolsheviks  because  they 
had  x.i>i  carried  cm  sufOclent  propaganda  to 
make  their  experience  known.  Yaroslavsky 
therefore  recommended  that  the  sixth  con- 
gress direct  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Comintern  to  publish  the  necessary  literature 
on  this  subject,  particularly  literature  that 
win  acquaint  the  communist  parties  with  the 
experience  of  the  bolsheviks  In  their  revolu- 
tionary work  among  the  armed  forces  and 
also  literature  dealing  with  the  manner  In 
which  propaganda  among  the  troops  was 
carried  on  during  the  Imperialist  war  A 
whole  series  of  pamphlets  for  the  various 
countries  must  be  published  In  order  to  make 
this  work  among  the  armed  forces  a  very 
serlotis  matter,  for  without  It  real  prepara- 
tions for  the  fight  against  imperlall.st  wars  are 
impossible  '"• 

Throughout  his  speech.  Yaroslavsky  em- 
phasized the  necessity  for  systematically  cr- 
gnnized  work  within  the  armed  forces.  In 
purtlnilar,  he  singled  out  fnr  mmment  the 
German  communists  for  the  recent  organi- 
zational advances  which  they  had  made 

Notwlth.standlng  the  fact  that  many  com- 
munist parties  are  today  in  much  better  ctr- 
comstanres  than  we  were  placed  at  the  time, 
we  have  to  admit  that  up  till  now  only  a  few 
communist  parties  have  established  any  kind 
of  military  organization  .similar  to  the  oi:e 
our  party  had  In  the  period  of  the  first  revo- 
lution and  particularly  In  the  period  of  the 
second  revolution.  Our  party  certainly  did 
not  have  an  organization  like  the  German 
Red  Front  Fighters  An  organization  of  such 
dlmensloiis  and  such  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment tias  not  existed  hitherto  and  certainly 
could  not  be  establLshed  In  rx^ndltlons  of 
Illegality."" 

"Nevertheless."  Yaroslavsky  cautioned. 
"even  the  Oerman  communist  party  must 
seriously  take  up  the  question  of  organizing 
\ts  wurk  In  the  regular  army   '    *• 

Ertist  Schneller,  the  communist  publisher, 
represented  the  Communist  Party  of  Ger- 
many at  the  sixth  world  congress  In  his  re- 
marks to  the  congress.  Schneller  stated  that 
the  forces  of  reaction  were  attempting  to  pro- 
hibit the  antlmllltarist  work  of  the  Oerman 
communists  These  same  forces,  he  said,  were 
workliig  against  communist  activity  In  the 
police  and  in  the  Relchswehr'"  Schneller  as- 
serted that  It  was  much  more  dlfflcult  to 
carry  on  antlmllltarist  work  In  Germany  than 
elsewhere  Tlils  was  due.  he  explained,  to  the 
system  by  which  the  military  forces  In  Ger- 
many were  recruited  However,  he  continued, 
there  absolutely  exists  a  ptjsslblllty  of  work- 
ing even  In  a  mercenary  arm  like  the  Oerman 
Relrhswehr.  although  this  work  Is  very  dUn- 
cult.  if  there  Is  the  proper  attitude  towards 
the  army  as  well  as  towards  the  mlUtarlEed 
police  forces — among  the  party  generally  and 
among  the  proletariat  otitslde  of  the  party.'" 

The  importance  of  developing  organiza- 
tions which  could  be  adapted  to  varlotu  sit- 
uations was  also  stressed  by  Schneller;  "Com- 
rades, we  must  certainly  take  advantage  of 
the  different  poaslbllltles  arising  In  connac- 
tion  with  war  conflicts.  We  cannot  rely  en- 
tirely upon  one  particular  situation,  we  must 
adopt  our  organizations  to  the  different  pos- 
sibilities. ■■  Schneller  noted  that  In  prerlotis 
congresses,  the  "fraternisation  of  tba  im- 
perialist armies  with  the  Red  Army  In  tbs 
shape  ol  going  over  to  the  Bed  Army,  was 
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represented  as  one  of  the  most  essential 
tasks  Let  us  work  In  this  direction  through- 
out our  whole  activity."  '»  Communist  doc- 
trine stressed  the  Importance  of  organization 
in  carrying  out  both  legal  and  illegal  work 
against  the  armed  forces.  Schneller  empha- 
sized that  both  forms  of  work  were  being 
combined  In  Qermany  In  order  to  arouse  tha 
revolutionary  Initiative  of   the  proletariat.^ 

At  the  sixth  congress,  the  agitation  and 
propaganda  work  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  Young  Communist  League  of  Prance  In 
the  French  navy  was  described  as  a  "serious 
struggle"  carried  out  on  a  "large  scale  "  ■-^' 
This  work.  It  was  propheslzed.  would  prob- 
ably be  the  most  Important  weapon  of  the 
Comintern  for  the  disintegration  of  the 
armed  forces  when  the  "inevitable"  war 
came."*  According  Ui  Henri  Barb*,  the  French 
communUts  based  their  antlmllltarist  policy 
not  only  on  work  for  the  disintegration  of 
the  armed  forces  but  also  on  a  special  policy 
and  tactics  of  disintegration  of  the  vast  cadre 
military  force  which  was  being  developed  by 
Prance'"  Their  antlmllltarist  work  carried 
on  inside  and  outside  of  the  French  armed 
forces  had  been  successful,  he  said,  and  basic 
amicales  (l.e  .  organizations  of  sympathizers) 
had  been  created  In  both  the  army  and 
navy."*  Barbe  also  stated  that  among  the 
broad  masses  In  France  there  existed  no  ac- 
tivity Which  was  not  based  on  general  agita- 
tion and  propaganda  In  combiimtUjn  with 
What  he  described  as  "the  most  dlfflcult  revo- 
lutlonan,'  work  In  the  imperialist  army  and 
navy."=^  He  explained: 

"In  this  mass  work  otir  party  has  not  con- 
tented Itself  with  this  general  agitation 
against  the  military  laws  of  French  Impe- 
rialism. The  most  Important  part  of  the  work, 
which  has  given  the  best  results,  was  the 
propaganda  of  our  parly  In  the  army  and  In 
the  navy.  This  struggle  is  based  not  only 
upon  the  general  discontent  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  it  la  not  directed  merely 
generally  against  the  military  laws,  but  also 
above  all  on  a  combination  of  partial  de- 
mands of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  with  the 
slogans  of  our  party  In  the  struggle  against 
Imperialist  war."  "* 

In  1928,  the  communists  organized  60 
demonstrations  In  the  barracks  and  aboard 
ships  of  the  French  navy."^  The  communists 
asserted  that  these  demonstrations  among 
the  sailors  were  not  the  result  of  opportun- 
ism but  represented  carefully  planned  mani- 
festations carried  out  by  the  mixed  com- 
missions   of    the    party    and    league.'^ 

One  of  the  more  Important  subjects  dis- 
cussed at  the  sixth  congress  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  program  for  the  Comliitern 
French  communists  were  Influential  In  se- 
curing a  stronger  formulation  of  the  pass- 
age on  aiitUnUltarlsm  than  had  appeared  In 
the  original  draft  of  the  profKised  program. 
Stressing  the  fact  that  antlmlUtarlsm  and 
antiwar  work  had  been  very  much  under- 
estimated by  all  of  the  communist  parties, 
the  French  communists  moved  for  a  definite 
statement  In  the  program  recognizing  that 
antlmllltarist  work  Implied  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  propaganda  In  the  armed  forces  but 
also  of  revolutionary  organizational  activity 
as  well.'"  They  also  emphasized  the  concept 
that  work  against  military  organizations  had 
to  combine  both  political  and  economic  de- 
mands.'" 

The  program  of  the  Commurnst  International 
Many  authorities  consider  that  the  Pro- 
gram adopted  by  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional at  Its  sixth  world  congress  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1928.  constitutes  the  preamble  of  the 
Metn  Kampf  of  communism  '"  However,  there 
was  little  In  the  Program  that  had  not  been 
promulgated  previously  In  the  platform, 
theses  and  resolutions  adopted  by  earlier  con- 
gresses of  the  Comintern.  What  makes  the 
Program  Important  Is  Its  positive  reafflrma- 
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tlon  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  underlying 
communist  strategy  and  tactics  for  the  world 
proletarian  revolution.  Pew  documents  of 
modem  history  have  been  so  outspoken  In 
espousing  violence.'"  Certainly  none  has 
greater  Import  for  the  world  In  which  we  live 
today,  for  the  Program  has  not  been  super- 
seded and  presumably  still  guides  the  inter- 
national communist  movement  In  Its  quest 
for  power. 

The  fundamental  thesis  offered  in  the  In- 
troduction to  the  Program  ol  the  Commu- 
nist International  was  that  Imjieriallsm.  the 
"epoch  of  moribund  capitalism."  accentuated 
all  the  contradictions  of  capitalist  society. 
This  intensification  of  the  struggle  between 
capitalist  states  would  "Inevitably"  give  rise 
to  International  wars  which  in  turn  "inexora- 
bly" would  lead  to  the  world  proletarian 
revolution.'"  In  the  communist  world  gov- 
erned by  "inevitably"  and  "Inexorably." 
revolutionary  antimllltarlsm  wsis  still  the 
primary  motivating  force  of  the  historical 
Imperative. 

The  Program.  In  keeping  with  the  prece- 
dent established  in  the  original  platform 
adopted  by  the  first  congress  of  the  Comin- 
tern on  March  4.  1919.  was  explicit  on  the 
point  that  the  conquest  of  power  required  the 
disintegration  of  the  organized  military 
forces  of  the  state : 

"The  conquest  of  power  by  the  proletariat 
Is  the  violent  overthrow  of  bourgeois  yxiwer, 
the  destrtictlon  of  the  capitalist  state  ap- 
paratus {bourgeois  armies,  police,  bureau- 
cratic hierarchy,  the  Judiciary,  parliaments, 
etc.).  and  Eubstltutlng  In  its  place  new 
organs  of  proletarian  power,  to  serve  primar- 
ily as  Instruments  for  the  suppression  of  the 
exploiters."  '" 

The  Program  also  described  the  new  organ 
of  proletarian  power  which  was  to  replace 
the  military  pillar  of  the  capitalist  state; 

"The  soviet  state  completely  disarms  the 
bourgeoisie  and  concentration  all  arms  In 
the  hands  of  the  proletariat;  It  Is  the  armed 
proletarian  stale.  The  armed  forces  under  the 
soviet  state  are  organized  on  a  class  basis, 
which  corresponds  to  the  general  structure 
of  the  proletarian  dictatorship,  and  guaran- 
tees the  role  of  leadership  to  the  industrial 
proletariat.  This  organization,  while  maln- 
tilalng  revolutionary  dlsclpliue.  Insures  to 
the  warriors  of  the  Red  Army  and  Navy  close 
and  constant  contacts  with  the  masses  of  the 
tollers,  participating  In  the  administration  of 
the  country  and  In  the  work  of  building  up 
socialism." '" 

In  the  event  of  a  revolutionary  upsurge,  the 
Program  stated,  all  branches  of  the  commu- 
nist party  must  concentrate  their  agitation 
and  propaganda  in  support  of  a  mass  action 
This  mass  action,  it  indicated,  would  begin 
with  a  combination  of  strikes  and  demon- 
strations, and  would  progressively  pass 
through  a  stage  of  strikes  and  armed  demon- 
strations Into  a  condition  of  general  strike 
and  armed  insurrection  against  the  power  of 
the  stale  Armed  insurrection,  the  Program 
reiterated,  was  the  supreme  form  of  struggle. 
which  must  be  conducted  according  to  the 
rules  of  military  science,  it  presupposes  a 
plan  of  campaign,  offensive  flghtlng  opera- 
tions and  unbound  devotion  and  heroism  on 
the  part  of  the  proletariat  An  absolute  es- 
sential prerequisite  for  this  form  of  action 
18  the  organization  of  the  broad  masses  Into 
militant  units,  which  by  their  very  form, 
embrace  snd  set  Into  action  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  tollers  (councils  of  workers' 
deputies,  soldiers'  councils,  etc.)  and  intensi- 
fied revolutionary  work  in  the  army  and  the 
navy.'" 

The  fundamental  task  of  antlmllltarist 
strategy  and  tactics  In  relation  to  the  colonial 
question  were  summarized  In  precise  terms: 
The  communist  parties  In  Imperialist  coun- 
tries, while  supporting  the  struggle  preceding 
in  the  colonies,  must  carry  on  a  campaign  In 
their  own  respective  countries  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Imperialist  troops,  conduct  propa- 
ganda In  the  army  and  navy  in  defense  of  the 
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oppressed  countries  fighting  for  their  libera- 
tion, mobilize  the  masses  to  refuse  to  trans- 
port troops  and  munitions  and.  In  oonnectlon 
with  this,  to  organize  strikes  and  other  forn^ 
of  mass  protest."' 

The  Importance  of  the  struggle  against  Im- 
perialist war.  Itself  the  subject  of  a  separate 
resolution  adopted  at  the  sixth  congress,  was 
also  re-emphasized  in  the  Program : 

The  Communist  International  must  devote 
itself  especially  to  the  systematic  preparation 
for  the  struggle  against  the  danger  of  Im- 
perialist wars  RutJiiess  exposure  of  social- 
chauvinism,  of  phrasemongering  intended  to 
camouflage  the  imperialist  plans  of  the  t>our- 
geoisie;  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  principal 
slogans  of  Commuuist  International,  every- 
day organization  work  In  connection  with 
this.  In  the  course  of  which  legal  methods 
must  unfailingly  be  combined  with  Ulegal 
methods,  organized  icork  in  the  army  and 
navy — such  must  be  the  activity  of  the  com- 
munist parties  in  this  connection.'** 

The  Program  also  rededicated  the  Commu- 
nist International  to  the  support  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle  in  colorues,  semi- 
colonies  and  "dependencies.  "  The  "depend- 
encies" tt-as  a  new  one  which  the  Comintern 
had  coined  to  describe  countries  that  were 
financially  tied  to  Imperialist  countries,  but 
which  were  politically  separate  entitles.  The 
example  cited  by  the  Program  was  Latin 
America  "• 

The  sixth  world  congress  was  the  first  party 
congress  at  which  Latin  American  countries 
were  widely  represented  A  new  area  of  con- 
flict had  been  brought  Into  the  "orbit  of 
Influence"  of  the  Comintern  At  the  congress, 
the  Comintern  declared  that  turning  Latin 
America  Into  a  "reserve  force  of  the  pro- 
letarian revolution"  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant tasks  facing  the  communists  ■"  Com- 
munism has  existed  in  Latin  America  almost 
since  the  founding  of  the  Third  Interna- 
tional. Communist  parties  and  Ulegal  com- 
munist groups  began  making  an  appearance 
there  in  1920.  However,  the  native  commu- 
nist movement  developed  slowly,  receiving 
but  little  support  from  the  Comintern  which 
apparently  attached  only  minor  significance 
to  Latin  America  as  a  potential  arena  for 
proletarian  revolution.  Even  Lenin,  whom 
little  escaped,  seemingly  ignored  the  area  in 
his  writings  on  the  national  question,  while 
Stalin,  the  Comintern's  expert  on  national 
and  colonial  problems,  made  oiily  cursory 
remarks  about  Latin  America  during  this 
early  period.  Moreover,  although  Spanish- 
speaking  communists  repeatedly  complained 
of  the  Comintern's  failure  to  assist  them  In 
gaining  theoretical  knowledge  of  communism 
through  literature  printed  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, even  the  more  important  directives  of 
the  Comintern  were  not  printed  in  Spanish 
until  after  1928  ■" 

In  its  theses  on  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  the  colonies  and  seml-colonles.  the 
sixth  world  congress  f-arther  declared  that 
American  imperialism  was  transforming 
Lailn  America  into  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Junction  points  of  the  antagonisms  of 
the  whole  Imperialist  colonial  system." '  ■' 
Latin  America  had  become  the  "hinterland" 
of  American  imperialism,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  United  States  wsis  most  vulnerable, 
for  "without  a  'quiet  hinterland  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  imperialists  to  wage  war  '  -^ 

The  masses  of  the  workers  In  Latin  America 
at  the  present  are  in  a  general  stage  of  unref-l 
and  demand  an  Improvement  in  their  eco- 
nomic conditions  Our  task  is  to  rouse  these 
masses  for  a  fight  for  the  Improvement  of 
their  economic  conditions  and  idso  to  get 
them  Interested  in  the  war  problem  By  this 
we  shall  create  concrete  possibilities  for  re- 
sisting the  Imperialist  war  against  the 
U.S.SJi."'* 

TTierefore,  all  communist  parties  were  di- 
rected to  partlclptate  actively  in  all  revolu- 
tionary mass  movements  against  imperialism, 
for.  the  thee«s  predicted.  Latin  America  was 
on  the  brink  of  a  series  of  proletarian  wars 
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and  rebellJorLS  ftgmlnst  American  imperlal- 
.am  "*  Slogans  for  the  comlnit  battle  against 
:mpertaltam  In  Latin  America  were  to  em- 
phasize the  foilowing  them««:  eonascacton  of 
forelgQ  enterprises;  expropriation  without 
compensation  ol  the  bl^  plantations  aiKl 
r«nche«:  repudiation  of  state  <febt«:  Itqulda- 
llon  of  ImperlaltBt  controts:  Intrtxluctlon  of 
the  eight  honr  day:  the  arming  of  the  work- 
ers and  peasants:  the  conversion  of  the  army 
Into  a  workers'  and  peasants'  mllltla:  and  the 
establishment  of  3f)vlet  pcver  of  the  workers, 
peasants  and  soldiers  in  place  of  the  class 
rtUe  of  the  church  The  fundainental  prereq- 
uisite for  the  succera  of  the  whole  revolu- 
tionary movement  In  Ltaln  America,  the 
theses  added,  lay  In  the  Ideological  and  or- 
ganlsatlonal  strengthening  of  the  eommtinlst 
parties  and  In  their  connection  with  the 
tolling-  masses  through  the  mass  orgnnlza- 
tlons  ••  This  meant  an  Intensification  of 
antlmllltartst  work  In  the  armed  forces  of  all 
the  Latin  American  wiuntrles  "Our  work  In 
the  army."  saJd  Pstuso,  the  spokesman  for 
the  special  secretariat  which  had  been  es- 
taWtshed  In  Apr;]  1925.  to  co<>Tdlnate  the 
iii-tlvltles  of  the  Federation  of  Latin  American 
Commtintst  Ptirtles.  "must  be  carried  on  more 
Intensively  than  l>efr>re  and  directed  al-mg 
antiwar  lines  "  "■' 

Rosponslbtllty  for  the  direction  of  the  antl- 
mllltanat  prosratn  was  divided  between  the 
Caribbean  and  the  fkmth  .American  bureaus, 
the  two  permanent  or^nlzatlons  especially 
established  by  the  Comintern  to  monitor  all 
communist  activities  In  Latin  America  The 
Caribbean  bureau  exercised  control  over  all 
countries  of  Central  America  Including  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Caribbean,  while  the  rest  of  Latin  America 
was  under  the  cognizance  of  the  South 
American  bureau  which  had  Its  headquarters 
In  Buenos  Aires.  The  Caribbean  btirpau  re- 
ceived active  support  for  Its  work  from  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  funds  and  equipment.  Although  one 
of  the  tasks  assigned  to  the  Caribbean  btireau 
w*s  the  development  of  strung  rommuulst 
parties  In  the  Central  .Amerlran  countries 
nearest  the  strategically  ImpKirtant  Panama 
t'aiial.  Btxbsequent  events  Indicate  that  Its 
primary  effort  was  actually  concentrated  on 
the  raising  of  the  revolrttlonary  standard  In 
Cuba  '■■"  The  proepect  of  a  communist  victory 
In  Cuba  was  doubly  attractive  to  the  Com- 
intern Victory  there  would  have  meant 
the  establishment  of  a  secure  base  for 
future  operations  of  revolutionary  activity 
throughout  Spanish-speaking  Caribbean 
America  It  would  also  have  been  an  Impor- 
•ant  blow  against  the  United  States  which 
neld  strategically  Important  naval  base 
rights  at  Guantanamo  Bay  The  South  Amer- 
ican bureau  of  the  Comintern  was  also  active 
during  this  same  period  in  an  attempt  to 
achieve  a  victory  for  conununlsm  In  I,atln 
America  Its  activities  were  carried  out  on 
a  somewhat  broader  scale  than  those  of  the 
Caribbean  bureau  and  reflected  a  more  thor- 
ough organizational  approach  Ui  the  problem. 
Although  It  subsequently  carried  on  aiitl- 
milltarlst  work  with  minor  successes  ami-ng 
the  armed  forces  of  Brazil  and  Colombia. 
lt«  primary  effort  was  concentrated  In  Argen- 
tina and  ChUe  where  some  preliminary 
ground  work  had  already  been  carried  out 
prior  to  the  sixth   congress 

Blueprial  /or  action 

Although  the  sixth  congress  baa  generally 
been  publiah«d  for  Its  codlOcatlon  of  the 
Program  of  XJat  Coaununlst  InternatloiLal.  Its 
real  slgnlAcanee  derived  from  Ita  adoption  of 
revolutionary  antimliitjultm  •■  a  meana  for 
EicfalevtQg  the  conque«t  of  porwer  toy  th«  pro- 
IctariaA.  How  tills  was  to  ba  ac«ooD  pttshcd 
was  detailed  In  the  C-omJnterns  resolutloa 
on  Ttt*  BtT'utfU  Afmnst  impertmiiMt  War  and 
the  Tasks  of  the  Communists.'^ 

Tb«  raaotatkxi  prov1d«<  tb*  most  atjthor- 
Itailva  mrn^  fliTsHart  -*-*———'»  at  oommanist 
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war  stratef^T  and  tactics  ever  promulgated 
by  the  ConinyimlBt  tntematlonal  It  was  the 
conrununtsts'  blueprint  for  action  during  and 
preceding  the  reroltrtlonary  crisis.  No  other 
single  docximent  has  played  tmcb  an  Import- 
ant role  In  the  fomnl&tlon  of  the  conamu- 
ntst  ant.mllltsrlat  program. 

The  resolution  ftHlowed  Clansewltz's  thesis 
that  war  Is  the  continuation  of  the  politics 
of  certa.n  cla-sses  by  "other"  means  Marxian 
iinalysts  of  war  clarified  the  position  of  the 
revolutionary  proletariat.  In  principle  and  In 
tactics,  towards  various  types  of  wars  Three 
t  rpes  of  wajs  *-ere  defined  wars  between  Im- 
perialist .'States,  of  which  the  world  war  of 
1914- I9I8  was  a  classic  '  example":  wars  of 
■.mperlallBl  counterrevolution  against  the 
proIetar:an  revolution,  or  against  countries 
;n  which  socialism  was  being  built,  eg.  the 
*ars  of  Intervention  agRlitst  the  So\-1et  Union 
after  the  Octol^er  Revolution:  and  national 
revolutionary  wars,  especially  of  colonial 
countries  against  Impertall.sm.  e  g  .  the 
Chinese  revolution."*  The  proletariat  should 
tight  against  the  wars  of  the  first  type  using 
defeatism  ajid  the  plogan  "transform  Im- 
perialist war  lnt.5  civil  war  "  This  same  poel- 
tlon,  in  principle,  was  al.so  to  be  taken  on  the 
second  type  Howev<er,  the  proletariat  shoTiId 
support  and  conduct  the  third  type  of  war. 
the  national  revolutionary  war  Although  the 
proletariat  championed  the  "abolition"  of 
war.  It  -ould  not  be  against  every  war  War 
was  Inseparable  from  capitalism,  but  the 
■  abolition"  of  capitalism  was  impossible 
without  force,  withoxit  armed  uprising  and 
proletarian    wars   against    the   bourgeoirle  "  ■•' 

The  cnmmunlst  struggle  against  Imperialist 
war  was  Inseparable  from  the  proletarian 
struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie 
Although  the  communlstj*  accepted  that  Im- 
perialist war  was  Inevitable  under  the  rule 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  they  were  cnnml'ted  by 
the  re-?o  utlon  to  persist  !n  their  tight  against 
It  and  In  their  attempt  to  prevent  it.  If  un- 
able to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  Imperialist 
war.  the  communists  were  to  work  for  Its 
•r-xasformatlan  Into  cl-vll  war. 

The  resolution  defined  the  first  duty  of  the 
Communist  In  his  struggle  a^rnt^-^t  impertal- 
ij-t  war  "lefore  Its  outbreak  as  the  waging  of 
a  determined  political  and  Ide^iliglcal  fight 
agatn.1t  paci/lcaticyn  "  It  also  outlined  a  num- 
ber of  fundamental  agitational  and  educa- 
ilonal  tasks  which  were  to  be  closely  linked 
up  with  the  revolutionary  work  of  the  com- 
munists among  the  masses,  c  g  ,  antlmlll- 
t  irlst  activity  and  work  in  the  army  and 
navy  These  Included  the  consideration  of 
!ab<)r  actlv'v  m  those  Industries  which  sup- 
(lorted  the  war  effort;  the  linking  of  the 
imperialist  war  danger  to  agrarian  and  na- 
tional revolvitionary  miivements.  the  oon- 
cl  jct  of  special  antiwar  work  among  the  peas- 
ants who  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  armed 
forces  In  moat  countrlSB;  the  conduct  of 
work  among  the  youth,  especially  among  the 
working  youth,  and  against  their  militariza- 
tion; the  conduct  of  work  a.mong  women  In 
Industry  and  among  the  wives  of  the  work- 
ers ™ 

The  resolution  quoted  Lenin's  dictum  that 
the  oniy  possible  way  of  continuing  revolu- 
tlon-iry  work  after  the  outbreak  of  war  la 
the  creation  of  au  Illegal  organization."  but 
emphasized  that  an  Illegal  organization  was 
also  necessary  in  the  anU-war  struggle  before 
war  broke  ovit""  ITeparatloiis  for  transfer 
•o  underground  conditions  were  to  be  made 
>>efure  the  uecd  aruse.  otherwise  it  would 
b«  too  late.  The  n«ccaiiM.y  for  comntunisu  to 
link  legal  with  Illegal  wtjrk.  and  to  eatato- 
ilsb  Ulagal  orfsnlaatlons  ttcfure  tta*  outbreak 
of  war  bad  been  emphasised  by  Bukharln  In 
an  address  to  the  sixth  congress  "It  la  oaoes- 
sary  now  to  law  the  foundaUon  of  our  uiidcr- 
gTCMind  argaaiaatloBS,  partUrularlf  in  the 
armi)  amd  aauy.  etc  Otherwta«,  events  will 
taks  US  by  surprise  and  becaose  of  lack  of 
prefiarstloiis  we  will  snirer  great  losses  -  •" 
Bukharln  warned  that  the  qtjestKm  of  Ule- 
gaJ    orgaiii/.Htion.'*,    including   the   qiiestlon   of 
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iegal  and  illegal  connections  In  the  army  and 
n»vv   was  an  acute  one' 

This  task  nrast  be  brought  to  tiM  forefront 
of  o«ir  attantloa  and  dealt  with  thoroughly. 
We  csABot  CDBftne  ourselves  to  generalities. 
We  must  work  out  ooncrst*  Instructions  for 
our  dally  prthctlcal  work  and  these  Instruc- 
tloas  mtut  be  registered  >* 

"■you  win  understand  why."  he  concluded. 
'I  cannot  go  Into  details,  give  advice  and 
Instriicttons  h«re."" 

The  revolution  emphasized  five  main  points 
in  the  ctimmvinlst  p>olltlcal  program  which 
governed  propaganda  and  disss  action  work 
during  ImperiaJlst  wars,  rhese  were  rejection 
of  the  .-atchword  expression  "aattoixal  de- 
fense '  u-ifd  by  the  petty  bouri^ote"  to  Justify 
impenallat  war.  work  for  the  defeat  r>f  the 
iionie  Imperialist  government,  revulutloixary 
defeatist  work  on  an  1  ntcrnatkxual  scale  In  all 
belligerent  countries,  transloriuataon  of  the 
lm[>erialut  war  into  a  pn^letarian  civil  war, 
and  the  use  of  the  slogan  '  proietartan  revo- 
lution. "■  In  wars  stagad  by  the  proletarian 
state  against  Unperiallam.  the  proleturlat  wa^ 
to  defend  its  »>clallst  (atbcrlarul  Just  as  It 
defended  Us  couutry  In  oatloiuLl  revolution- 
ary wars:  but  In  an  lu\perlalis,t  war.  It  was  to 
reject  the  expression  of  "national  defense" 
tjecaiise  \.lxe  proletariat  has  no  ojuntrj-  until 
It  has  captured  political  power  ai^d  has  -aken 
the  m^ttnti  of  productloii  from  the  explrit- 
ers"  •« 

The  trausformatlon  of  the  ImperlalL-'t  war 
Into  clvU  war  required  revolutionary  mas!< 
action  both  In  the  rear  and  at  the  front 
Mass  action  in  the  rear  Included  dtinon- 
stratloiia  and  partial  strikes;  and  presup- 
p<]fcing  the  existence  of  a  revolutionary  t-rlsls. 
It  might  Involve  transition  to  armed  np- 
rblng  through  the  u.se  of  the  supreme  form 
of  nuisa  strike  movement,  the  general  ftrike 
Mass  action  at  the  front  reqnlTed  fratemlzs- 
tloc  of  the  soldiers  In  the  oppo«ne  lines  cf 
trenches  which  would  Inevitably  lead  to 
cla.«i  dmerentiatlou  In  the  armies,  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  strikes. 
and  to  armed  conflicts  between  the  offlcers 
and  Uielr  men  "•  rhe  central  slogan  dnring 
an  imperialist  war  was  to  be  "proletarian 
revolution"  because  a  "Just"  peace  could 
not  result  from  an  Imperialist  war  without 
the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
seizure  of  power  by  the  proIetArlat  It  was 
for  this  same  reason  that  the  proletariat 
were  to  work  for  the  defeat  of  the  hcwne 
lijipcrlallst  government,  and  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  bourgeoisie  In  all  belligerent 
countries.''" 

Systematic  revolutionary  work  In  the 
ari-ny  was  one  of  the  most  vital  tasks  in  the 
struggle  against  tmperlallet  war  But  this 
wo.-k.  the  resolution  pointed  mit.  would  be 
Impoaalble  If  the  workers  refused  to  enter 
ml'.ltary  .serMce  Therefore,  the  communl.-its 
were  to  fight  against  such  "stupid"  slogans 
as  "boycott  the  war"  and  ••strike  against 
war"  combatting  them  wltji  propaganda 
urging  the  necessity  for  carrrlng  on  per- 
blstent  revolutionary  work  In  the  bourgeois 
forces.  Communists  were  not  to  "boycott" 
bourgeois  armies,  but  were  to  enter  them 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  control,  for  In 
the  words  of  Engels.  "mass  militarization 
results  In  the  dlf.!ntegratlon  of  all  armies 
from  within  ■"•  In  countries  where  strong 
national  revolutionary  movements  existed, 
the  communists  were  to  form  guerrilla 
forces  and  on  the  outbreak  ol  war  raise  the 
sU)>r»ii  of  rebellion  a«»in£i  imperialist  war'" 
Proletarian  uprksinf  were  to  be  studied 
by  the  masses  for  the  Important  leasoas  they 
contained.  These  lessons  defined  tfce  deter- 
roinatlofi,  the  conditions,  and  the  prepara- 
tloos  requlslts  for  rebellion.  Ret>«llU»  pre- 
supposed the  exlstervoa  of  a  revolutionary 
sltuaXloa.  Tba  fovamnMnt  bad  to  b*  In  * 
state  of  crisis.  e.g.,  as  the  result  oi  a  mlUtary 
defeat.  In  addition,  the  maasea  had  to  fed 
so  oppressed  that  they  were  willing  and 
ready  to  take  part  in  revolutionary  mass 
action  for  the  sBTned  overthrew  of  the  gor- 
ernment. 
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Rebellion  was  primarily  a  political  prob- 
lem. It  required  the  leadership  of  a  revolu- 
tionary party  capable  of  subordinating  Its 
whole  activity  to  the  struggle.  Ttiere  had  to 
be  a  "tried  and  tested"  communist  party  p>os- 
sesslng  decisive  influence  over  the  masses. 
But  rebellion  wa.s  not  based  solely  on  the 
communist  party  It  also  had  to  be  based 
upon  the  active  participation  of  the  working 
masses,  particularly  in  the  trade  unions.  The 
workers  had  to  create  special  organizations 
for  rebellion.  They  had  to  take  part  In  the 
"per.slstent  and  intensified  '  work  carried  out 
for  the  purpose  of  "disintegrating  "  the 
armed  forces  of  the  bourgeois  state,  for  the 
rebellion,  from  Its  onset  was  to  be  a  struggle 
for  the  army,  Finally  there  u-oj  fo  be  no 
playing  with  rebellion.  Once  launched,  the 
rebellion  was  to  be  vlgorou*ly  prosecuted 
until  the  enemy  had  been  destroyed.  The 
revolutionary  proletariat  were  to  exert  their 
main  force  against  the  main  forces  of  the 
enemy  from  the  very  beginning.  Any  hesita- 
tion or  lack  of  determination  could  only  re- 
sult In  their  own  utter  defeat  The  rebellion 
was  also  to  t>e  extended  Immediately  over 
the  widest  possible  area,  but  efforts  should 
be  made  to  Insure  "the  superiority  of  the 
proletarian  forces  at  the  decisive  moment  at 
the  decisive  place. '^ 

The  communists  were  to  advance  a  revolu- 
tionary military  policy  which  served  the  In- 
terest of  the  Internationa!  proletarian  revo- 
lution, btit  no  hard  and  fast  rules  were  to  be 
laid  down  as  to  the  position  to  be  adopted  In 
regard  to  all  armies  In  general  The  attitude 
towards  the  army  was  to  be  In  accordance 
with  the  class  and  policy  the  peu-ttcular  army 
serves:  'It  Is  not  the  military  system,  or  the 
form  of  organization  of  the  army  In  any 
given  state  that  matters  so  much  as  the 
political  role  that  army  plays"  ■"'  In  an  im- 
perialist state,  armies,  regardless  of  what 
form  their  organization  took,  were  consid- 
ered to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  bour- 
geois state  apparatus,  and  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Communists  were  to  advance  the  slogan 
"Arm  the  proletariat"  At  the  same  time, 
they  were  to  advance  and  support  those  par- 
tial demands  which  stimulated  the  class 
struggle  inside  the  armed  forces  and  strength- 
ened the  alliance  between  the  servicemen 
and  the  nias.^es  Among  the  partial  demands 
which  had  to  be  supported  were  those  relat- 
ing to  the  defense  system  dissolution  of 
mercenary  forces,  standing  armies,  police, 
fascist  leagues  and  other  special  armed  forces 
for  repres.slon  of  civil  war:  reduction  of  the 
length  of  the  military  service  period;  aboli- 
tion of  compulsory  residence  in  barracks;  the 
right  to  form  committees;  the  right  of  labor 
organizations  to  train  their  members  In  the 
use  of  arms;  the  Introduction  of  the  terri- 
torial military  service  system;  and  the  right 
of  a  soldier  In  a  volunteer,  mercenary  army 
to  terminate  his  service  whenever  he  de- 
sired. In  addition,  there  were  many  demands 
associated  with  the  legal  rights  and  economic 
position  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  which 
were  also  supported  These  included  in- 
creased pay.  maintenance  and  family  allow- 
ances: abolition  of  compulsory  saluting  and 
disciplinary  punishments;  the  right  to  get 
married,  to  wear  civilian  clothes  while  off 
duty,  to  be  absent  from  barracks,  every  day. 
to  subscribe  to  newspapers,  to  organize  in 
trade  unions,  to  vote  and  to  attend  political 
meetings;  furloughs  and  extra  pay  while  on 
furlough  fecial  demands  corresponding  to 
the  particular  needs  and  Interests  of  racial  or 
national  minorities  in  the  armed  forces,  eg. 
the  use  of  native  language  In  drilling  instruc- 
tions, military  fiervice  in  the  home  district 
for  colonal  troops  etc  ,  were  also  to  be  ad- 
vanced when  appropriate.'™ 

The  resolution  stated  that  communist  par- 
ties would  be  making  a  serious  mistake  if 
they  regarded  war  questions  'from  the  ab- 
stract, purely  propagandist  and  agitational 
point  of  view.'   and  failed  to  devote  sufficient 
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attention  to  their  work  In  the  army,  for  the 
army  was  the  decisive  factor  In  all  wars."* 
It  also  noted  that  only  a  lew  sections  of 
the  Comintern  had  taken  the  necessary  or- 
ganizational measures  for  conducting  sys- 
tematic antlmllitarlst  work.  In  some  coun- 
tries, It  stated,  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  establish  an  adequate  organizational  base 
among  the  masses  of  the  soldiers,  while  work 
among  the  youth  was  conducted  on  too  re- 
stricted a  basis.  Nowhere  had  s>-Btematlc  use 
been  made  of  family  Influence  upon  the  men 
.serving  In  the  armed  forces  Work  among 
seamen  was  particularly  unsatisfactory: 
"The  fact  that  work  among  sailors  Is  not 
carried  on  with  sufficient  energy  in  imperi- 
alist countries  shows  that  the  role  of  the 
navy  in  a  future  war  Is  underestimated  '" 
In  discussing  the  resolution,  Comintern 
representatives  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
intensifying  work  in  the  navy,  and  directed 
that  sailors'  programs  be  developed  in  all 
countries  possessing  naval  forces  '"' 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  sixth  world 
congress  of  the  Comintern  was  to  Issue  a 
manifesto  addressed  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  "the  capitalist  armies  and  navies" 
'  TTie   Communist   International,"   It  stated: 

"Appeals  to  all  tollers  to  arise  In  their  own 
defense  Now  at  once,  day  for  day,  the  ranks 
of  the  flghters  must  be  set  up,  the  masses 
of  the  tollers  must  be  mobilized,  loyal  mes- 
sengers of  the  working  class  sent  Into  the 
armies  and  the  fleets  of  capitalism  to  pre- 
pare the  soldiers  and  sailors  to  turn  their 
guns,  In  the  hour  when  Imperialism  calls 
upon  them  to  slaughter  each  other,  against 
the  Imperialists  themselves,  the  best  target 
during  the  imperialist  war"  '^ 
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"  A  spcclAi  oouxa«  In.  »nUiulUt.&rtat  work 
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the  party,  liMiluded  laatriictloa  on  bow  to  do 
>  tptier  work  so  ttxat  members  tn  Mr«lc«  eould 
•er.d  coded  communlcailons  back  to  commu- 
nist paxty  headqu&TMrs  In  N«w  Yoric  with- 
out detection 
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FREEDOM  OF  RELIOTOIf 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or     MiSaACHTJbETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Octobrr  28.  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Ms.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  m  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  fonowinw: 

FsniMiM   or   rotuoioN 

"Congress  sh.aU  make  no  lau  respecting  sit 
tstablutiment  of  reltyion,  or  pro/iibUinf  the 
tree  eierciae  thereof.  .  .  ." — First  Aatend- 
meut.  The  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

U  i.i  no  part  of  the  business  of  gvu- 
1-rnnien.t  to  compose  oflctal  prafrrs  for  any 
group  Of  the  Ameriean  peopU  to  r«'Cit«  as  a 
part  of  a  religious  program  carried  out  bit 
goieminent.  -  -JxMUce  Hugo  Black,  US,  Su- 
preme Cuurt 

DBiUi  FaiEMO  In  1976  our  nation  will  be 
celebratUig  her  2(X)th  birthday.  Fur  all  'if  the 
105  years  sliuze  the  fuuiidli^g  of  this  country. 
free<lk>ni  uf  religion  has  stood  as  an  ucchal- 
lengeU  birthright  of  every  .\xnerlcan. 

Now  a  serious  challenge  to  this  freeduiu 
has  arlseix.  On  November  8  the  Congreits  will 
Ms  asked  to  tamper  with  the  fuiidamental 
freedumH  In  our  BUI  of  RighUi  I  will  oppoi>« 
ihii  ef^utl 

"Nou.  a  serious  challenge  to  this  freedom 
(<)/  religion  I    has  onsen  ' 

The  pretext  fur  this  unprecedeuteO  attack 
(in  religitius  freedom  !&  the  so-cailed  sc.'ioul 
prayer  ameiidmeni.  '  Spunsurk  of  'Jie  amend- 
ment  claim  that  It  would  restore  the  right 
to  pray  in  our  public  schi>ois  If  this  were 
the  case.  I  would  support  Uxe  amendnient. 
I  .support  voluntary  scb-iol  prayer.  But  I  op- 
pose compulsory  school  prayer. 

The  fact  is  that  the  nght  to  pray  lu  oui 
schools  dues  not  need  '  restoration"  be- 
cause It  has  I. ever  beeu  taken  away  As  of  tu- 
day.  any  child  may  pray  to  his  God  at  any 
time  in  any  public  school  m  the  United 
States.  This  U  as  It  should  be. 

What  Is  now  prohibited,  and  what  should 
remain  prohibited.  U  for  public  ufflcials  to 
esLablLiii  a  state-spoiw  >red  prayer  and  ask 
teachers  In  tax-supported  schools  to  lead 
your  children  In  reciting  that  prayer  This  U 
what  the  so-calleU  "school  prayer  a-oend- 
rr\enf  '  would  do. 

I  fee!  very  deeply  that  the  only  real  prayer 
Is  voluntary  prayer.  Whether  It  Is  in  school, 
or  anywhere  else,  tlie  real  prayer  is  the  one 
that  Is  offered  freely,  with  conviction.  When 
prayer  Is  simply  mouthed.  iU  the  teachers 
direction,  it  t>ecomes  nothing  more  thAU  a 
plotis  duty  which  di^grodes  religion  In  the 
eyes   <>(   the   child,   and    is  soun   forgotten 

"/    support    voluntary    school   prayer  " 

£veu  more  important  than  the  unfi>rtu- 
nate  effect  <  >f  unmeant  state -sponaored 
prayer  on  chadreu  Is  the  e.xtremely  danger- 
ous precedent  tliat  would  be  set  if  Congress 
approves  the  Unit  abridgment  ot  our  BUI  of 
lUghts  in  the  nauoti  s  history.  To  tamper 
with  the  Pint  Amendment's  guarantee  of 
Religious  Freedom  is  Inevitably  to  call  Into 
qaestlriu  the  Inviolability  of  the  entire  BUI 
of  Righu.  If  the  First  Amendment  can  be  so 
lightly  dl.'Karded.  what  about  the  Second, 
which  we  have  counted  on  to  p(ro((ect  our 
right  to  bear  anus  .  .  or  the  FourUi.  which 
has  always  protected  us  from  unreeenneMe 
search  atMl  seiaure  ...  or  the  Sr? antli.  which 
we  tiad  thought  secured  our  riglst  tA  trtel  by 
Jury. 

Then  Ameodments,  wblcb  tocMbar  a*lm 
u^  the  BUI  ot  aigbts.  li«  at  tit*  wry  heart 
of  OUT  democratic  system  To  gut  one  ot  them 
is  to   Jeopardize  them   all     And   to  Jeofwrdlze 
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them  all  is  to  remove  the  thing  which  dis- 
tinguishes our  great  nation  from  the  scores 
of  haplau  countries  around  the  world  where 
freedom  Is  but  a  prayer  in  the  minds  of 
oppressed  citizens 

•"When  prayer  is  simply  movthed,  at  the 
teacher's  direction  it  becomes  nothing  more 
than  a  pious  duty         and  is  soon  forgotten." 

I  believe  that  the  so-called  "School 
Prayer  Amendment  is  one  of  the  worst 
pieces  of  leglbiatluu  to  be  proposed  in  Con- 
gress in  my  memory.  I  Join  with  religious 
leaders  and  educators  from  South  Dakota 
and  acroee  the  nation  In  pledging  to  oppKwe 
It  with  all  the  energy  at  my  command.  I 
hof>e  that  you  will  add  your  voice  to  mine 
by  sending  me  a  note  indicating  your  oppo- 
sition to  any  change  in  the  First  Amendment 
which  has  guaranteed  our  religious  freedom 
for  uesrly  300  years. 

You  have  my  thanks  for  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

J.\MCa     .AUOTTBEZK 

The  following  Is  a  partial  list  of  clergymen 
and  edvicators  who  have  stated  their  inde- 
pendent opposition  to  the  so-called  "school 
prayer  amendment  " 

SOTTTH    DAKOTA    RELIClOtTS    LEADERS 

Rev.  E.  O  Qllbertson.  District  President, 
American  L\itheran  Churches 

Bishop  James  Armstrong,  Dakota  Areas, 
The  United  Methodist  Church 

Bishop  Harold  J  Dlmmerllnp  Rapid  City 
Diocese  of  the  Romaii  Catholic  Church 

Bishop  Walter  H  Ji  i.e.s.  Episcopal  District 
of  South  Dakota. 

Rev.  Curtis  P.  Winkle.  President,  United 
Presbyterian   f^yuod   of  South  Dakota. 

Rev  Roger  Frednkson.  Pastor,  First  Bap- 
tl.>it  Church  (if  Sioux  Falls 

Reverend  Kd  N  ivak,  First  American  X.u- 
thera      Church   of   Slnux   Palls 

Dr  Ralph  J  HofTman,  .South  Dakota  Con- 
ference Superintendent.  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

Reverend  Johr.  J  McEneaney  St  Joseph's 
Calhedrwl. 

Rev.  Wesley  Hunter.  Exec  Dir,,  South  Da- 
kota Council  of  Churches 

NATIONAL    SELialOUS    LEADERS 

Reverend  Richard  J  Nlebanck,  Lutheran 
Church  of  America 

Mrs.  Marcus  Rohlfs.  Pres  .  American  Bap- 
tist Convention 

General  Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns. The   United  Metluidist  ChiutJh. 

Executive  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
In  the  U.3.A. 

Joint  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Syna- 
gogue Council  of  America  and  the  National 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Adrtsory  Coun- 
cil. 

Dr  Wllllajn  P  Thomp!>on  Stated  Clerk, 
United    Presbyterian    Church    In    the    U.8.A 

SOtrrH    DAKOTA   EDtJCATOBS 

Dean  James  Adams.  School  of  Law.  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota 

Mr  Robert  D  Williams,  Educator,  Rapid 
City. 

Mr  David  Smith,  Past  Pres,,  SDEA,  Educa- 
tor, Aberdeen. 


A  SALUTE  TO  NIGERIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHICAR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurnday,  October  28,  1971 

Mr  CONYERS,  Mr  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  and  throughout  this  month,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria  Is  proudly 
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celebrating  the  11th  anniversary  of  its 
independence  from  British  c»lonlal  rule. 
The  Nigerian  people  have  a  great  deal  In 
which  to  take  pride.  Their  Republic  has 
.shown  great  resilience  and  fortitude  in 
it£  quest  to  buUd  a  nation  from  profound 
regional  disparities  in  tradition,  culture, 
and  tribal  experience.  It  is  with  greet 
pleasure  that  I  heartily  congratulate  the 
Federal  Republic  on  the  anniversary  of 
her  independence  I  wish  Nigeria  and  her 
wonderful  people  continued  success  in 
the  preservation  of  that  independence 

Of  the  many  African  states,  Nigeria  i-s 
the  one  I  know  best  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  there  in  March.  I  was  Im- 
pressed and  delighted  to  see  the  tremen- 
dous progress  which  our  Nigerian  broth- 
ers have  made  in  nation-building  My 
conversations  with  their  great  leaders 
gave  me  a  new  imderstanding  of  the 
realities  which  an  Afiican  nation  faces 
It  is  sometimes  caught  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  blue  sea  of  international 
politics.  That  the  Nigerian  ship  of  state 
still  plies  these  waters  is  lestimonj  to  its 
strength  and  perseverance. 

Having  achieved  political  independ- 
ence. Nigeria  is  now  pursuing  economic 
indepiendence  and  long-term  economic 
diverfiiflcatlon  As  one  of  the  world's  top 
10  oil-producers,  her  bright  economic  fu- 
ture is  greatly  bocxsted  by  rapidly  growing 
oil  revenues.  The  low  sulphur  content 
and  light  gravity  of  Nigerian  oil,  as  well 
as  its  proximity  to  European  and  Ameri- 
can oil  markets  make  it  a  very  desirable 
product,  Nigeria's  economy  is  also  as- 
.sLsted  by  her  rank  as  the  world's  sixth 
largest  tin  producer,  the  largest  in  Africa, 
and  as  the  most  important  producer  of 
colomblte,  supplying  approximately  95 
percent  of  the  world's  industrial  require- 
ments. 

Nigeria's  foreign  trade  has  risen 
steadily  since  1945.  The  external  trade 
balance  has  consistently  registered  a  sur- 
plus. More  recently,  the  expKJtt  volume 
lias  increased,  the  value  of  merchandized 
exports  has  gone  up,  and  the  quantity  of 
imported  consumer  goods  has  dimin- 
ished. These  signs  indicate  that  Ni- 
geria's manufacturing  industries  are 
rapidly  expanding.  While  it  is  true  that 
industrial  activity  is  still  relatively  small. 
It  will  provide  the  dynamism  necessary  to 
economic  growth  because  of  its  potential 
impact  on  tlie  character  and  quality  of 
business  expansion  and  labor  skills. 

Independence  has  also  brought  growth 
to  the  field  of  higher  education.  Five 
new  universities  have  been  founded  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  nearly  11,000  stu- 
dents since  1960.  Scholarships  for  higher 
education  are  provided  for  the  majority 
of  university  students.  These  new  uni- 
versities are  Ahmadu  Bello  University, 
the  University  of  Ibadan,  the  University 
of  Ife,  the  University  of  Lagos,  and  the 
University  of  Nigeria. 

Steadfastly,  the  Nigerian  star  con- 
tinues to  rise,  burning  throughout  Africa 
as  a  beacon  of  leadership  and  national- 
ism. Some  in  the  world  would  see  that 
star  fade,  Just  as  others  of  Ill-will  would 
see  the  sun  set  on  equal  opportunity  and 
justice  for  blacks  and  other  minorities 
in  America  Though  the  experience  of 
black  Americans  and  Nigerians  is  diverse, 
we  nonetheless  share  a  common  African 
heritage.  With  our  brothers.  We  share  a 
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common  struggle  for  freedom  and  jus- 
tice We  will  pursue  that  struggle  as  peo- 
ple of  two  great  but  different  nations. 
And  we  will  persist  until  we  achieve  the 
political  and  economic  emancipation  of 
all  our  citizens  from  neocolonlalist  op- 
pression and  raci«n 

Africa's  new  nations  have  awakened 
black  hopes  everywhere  African- Ameri- 
cans in  particular  have  l>een  encouraged 
and  inspired  by  Nigeria's  achievements 
in  nation  building  It  is  our  sincere  de- 
sire that  Nigeria  continue  to  remain 
strong  and  free  It  is  our  firm  wish  that 
in  the  future  the  international  political 
community  would  a&sure  the  rights  of 
this  nation  to  pursue  its  own  course 

Nigerian  achievements  have  appropri- 
ately become  a  subject  of  study  and 
emulation  throughout  the  free  world. 
Courage,  dignity,  perseverance,  the  ap- 
preciation of  an  indigenous  culture — 
these  have  been  the  hallmarks  of  Nige- 
rian Independence  We  see  through  your 
example  the  potential  for  a  better  life 
for  all  men  in  a  world  of  peace  I  am  cer- 
tain tl:al  my  black  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  your  African -American  friends 
and  admirers  everjwhere  share  these 
sentiments.  We  salute  you  and  wish  you 
continued  success. 


THE   SLUM    PREVENTION   ACT  OF 
1971 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or     ILLINOIS 

.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  2S,  1971 

Mr  MIKVA  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  dis- 
trict, there  ts  a  neighborhood  just  a  few 
miles  south  of  Chicago's  Loop  kno'w-n  as 
Woodlawn  Like  most  neighborhoods  in 
modem  urban  America.  Woodlawn  has  a 
set  of  statistics  attached  to  it.  The  statis- 
tics about  Woodlawn  compiled  in  a  series 
of  Investigative  reports  on  the  commu- 
nity by  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  are  dra- 
matic and  compelling.  Since  January 
1970.  almost  400  buildings  have  been 
abandoned,  burned,  or  demolished  in 
Woodlawn.  Last  year  alone,  there  were 
1.600  separate  fires  In  the  community. 
Six  people  died  in  those  fires.  In  the 
last  4  years,  30,000  people  ha\-e  left 
Woodlavn — or  t)een  driven  out  by  fires, 
fears,  or  frustration — and  now  with  the 
critical  housing  shortage  in  the  coun- 
try, 2.000  living  units  stand  empty  in 
Woodlawn,  Only  35.000  residents  remain. 

All  of  this  physical  destruction  and 
social  devastation  has  happened  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time  to  one 
relatively  small  community — Woodlawn 
is  Just  1  square  mile  out  of  the  whole 
city  of  Chicago  It  is  the  final  result  of 
an  unchecked  cycle  of  urban  decay  that 
began  in  the  mid-1950's  with  overcrowd- 
ing. The  process  usually  starts  with  an 
absentee  landlord  who  has  bought  an 
apartment  bidldlng  to  make  a  quick  prof- 
it He  cuts  maintenance  costs  and  in- 
creases the  number  of  apartment  units 
to  make  monej'  as  quickly  as  possible 
With  tenant  services  and  maintenance 
reduced,  the  building  begins  to  deteri- 
orate, and  It  can  decay  from  shoddy  to 
uninhabitable  In  a  short  time 
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Building  codes  are  supposed  to  prevent 
this  kind  of  negligence,  but  codes  and 
most  other  regulations  rarely  work  ac- 
cording to  theory.  By  the  time  the  code 
violations  are  caught,  by  the  time  the 
landlord  or  apartment  owner  is  taken  to 
housing  court,  the  building  Is  a  sham- 
bles. Tenantf.  begin  moving  out  or  stop 
paying  their  rent.  By  then,  the  land- 
lord cannot  afford  the  necessary  re- 
pairs, so  he  abandons  the  building. 
Mysteriously,  some  ot  the  buildings  catch 
fire. 

Twu  weeks  ago,  a  number  of  public 
officials,  community  representatives,  and 
residents  Joined  me  for  a  walk  through 
Woodlawn.  The  senior  Senator  from 
IllinoLs,  Senator  Psrcy,  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Mr.  Floyd  Hyde,  were  two 
of  the  people  with  me  who  saw  the  tragic 
evidence  of  what  can  happen  to  part  of 
an  American  city  in  1971.  If  anything, 
the  newspaper's  statistics  do  not  come 
close  to  conveying  the  devastation  and 
the  sense  of  despair  that  permeate 
Woodlawn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  tragedy  is  that 
Woodlawn  is  not  unique,  lliere  are 
neighborhoods  like  it  in  every  major  city 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  incredible  that 
we  allowed  It  to  happen  On  every  blork. 
there  is  evidence  that  .society  and  the 
government — local.  State  and  Federal — 
have  failed  the  cities  for  the  la.st  10  or 
15  years  In  uk>  many  instances,  govern- 
ment programs  and  policies  not  only  have 
failed  to  prevent  tragedies  like  Wood- 
lawn, they  unwittingly  have  contributed 
to  them. 

The  most  glaring  example  of  Federal 
malfeasance  is  tlie  manner  in  which  the 
tax  law  has  actually  encouraged  specu- 
lative investment  by  slumlords,  granting 
substantial  tax  Incentives  to  slumlords 
and  encouraging  them  to  purchase  rental 
housing,  reap  the  tax  beneflLs  of  accel- 
erated depreciation,  and  then  sell  the 
property  after  permitting  it  U>  deterio- 
rate, taking  capital  loss  beneflLs  in  the 
process.  The  result  has  been  to  discour- 
age long-term  investment  in  housing,  un- 
dercutting an  important  stabilizing  in- 
fluence in  the  community.  Even  worse, 
if  the  owner  completely  milks  the  prop- 
erty and  then  abandons  it.  he  gets  a 
bonus  under  present  law  by  getting  a  tax 
writeoff  for  his  efforts. 

With  the  hope  of  discouraging  this  and 
ending  the  Federal  Governmejit  s  com- 
plicity in  the  deterioration  of  urban 
housing,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  take  the  tax  incentive  out 
of  slimilord  speculation  I  introduced 
similar  legislation  in  1969 — in  connec- 
tion with  the  Tax  Reform  Act — and 
again  in  1970  Regrettably,  the  need  for 
such  tax  reform  is  even  greater  now  than 
it  was  in  1969  and  1970. 

The  Slum  Prevention  Act  which  I  have 
introduced  today,  and  which  will  be  in- 
troduced next  week  in  the  other  body  by 
Senator  Pircy,  could  become  a  major 
tool  in  the  battle  against  slums  in  our 
large  cities  The  proposal  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  no  money— unless  they  were 
slumowners — and  might  even  bring  in 
some  revenue  to  the  Treasury — a  feature 
which  may  make  it  unique  among  those 
that  seek  to  remedy  our  urban  Ills.  The 
proposal  is  to  withdraw  tax  depreciation 
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allowed  under  existing  law  from  real 
property  which  fails  to  comply  with  the 
health  and  safety  proviaicwis  of  local 
housing  and  building  codes.  A  comple- 
mentary provision  would  disallow  a  capi- 
tal loss  writeoff  for  abandonment  of 
property  which  is  in  violation  of  such 
codes  at  the  time  It  is  abandoned.  These 
two  provisions  could  put  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  laws  on  the  side  of  slum  pre- 
vention -nstead  of  on  the  side  of  slum 
promotion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  allow  a  crim- 
inal depreciation  on  the  gun  he  uses  to 
break  tlie  law;  to  my  mind  there  Is  no 
reason  to  allow  depreciation  to  a  slum 
landlord  on  his  noncomplying  slum  prop- 
erty. The  slumlord  causes  far  more  social 
harm  than  the  common  thief;  but  he 
has  tlie  law  on  Ills  side  when  he  files  his 
income  tax  return.  The  owner  of  urban 
property  which  is  in  violation  of  l(x.al 
housing  and  building  codes  endangers 
the  health  and  .safely  of  not  only  the 
residenUs  of  that  building,  but  of  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  residents 
in  neighboring  buildings. 

For  thiS  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  do  without  the 
powerful  stimulus  which  depreciation 
withdrawal  would  provide  to  mainte- 
nance of  urban  property  in  compliance 
with  local  law. 

The  need  for  an  approach  to  real  es- 
tate depreciation  allowances  such  as  I 
propose.  Mr  Speaker,  can  no  longer  be 
seriously  questioned.  In  speakmg  of  a 
special  report  to  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Urban  Problems,  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas 
noted : 

Tax  previsions  not  only  provide  Utile  en- 
rouragement  for  repair  but  actually  may 
tend  to  discourage  Improvemeute  by  Invee- 
tors.  .As   the  Federal   Incoaie  tax    .s  now 

conatitutefl,  the  profitable  course  for  real 
estate  Investors  Is  to  talce  accelerated  depre- 
ciation arter  purchase,  avoid  repairs  and 
.wli  off  their  properties  within  a  decade  be- 
fore their  tax  shelter  fades  Continuity  of 
ownership  and  sound  maintenance  are  In- 
hibited by  opportunlUes  for  fast  gains  In 
this  cycle  of  coostant  trading. 

The  conclusion  is  buttressed  by  the 
statements  of  many  noted  experts  m  the 
field  of  Federal  treatment  of  real  estate 
taxation.  As  one  expert,  cited  in  the  re- 
port to  tne  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems, put  it: 

Uncle  Sam  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon known  as  the  slumlord  ...  no 
matter  how  many  violations  have  been  lodged 
the  Bluml:)rd  may  file  his  depreciation  .  .  . 
even  In  an  old-law  tenement  he  may  take  It 
on  an  Bk-celerated  basis 

Certainly  no  one  would  argue  tliat  the 
Federal  ta.\  structure  is  designed  to  en- 
courage spectUation  in  slum  property,  but 
nevertheless  that  is  its  result.  We  must 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  income  tax 
laws  are  U)  a  large  extent  responsible  for 
the  enormous  profitability  of  speculation 
in  substandard  m-ban  real  estate.  Thus, 
it  Is  tax  benefits  which  are  already  avail- 
able to  owners  of  substandard  urban 
property  which  make  it  so  hlglily  profit- 
able for  them  to  continue  to  speculate — 
and  to  avoid  maintaining  their  proper- 
ties in  accordance  with  even  the  mini- 
mum health  safety  standards  of  local 
law.  We  must  do  something  to  put  the 
tax  laws  OQ  the  side  or  urban  residents 
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and  city  governments  rather  Uian  on  the 
side  of  the  slumlords. 

This  brings  me  to  another  important 
point  about  my  proposal — it  creates  no 
special  exemptions,  gives  no  tax  breaks, 
contributes  to  no  tax  shelter.  Former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Stanley  Surrey  often  argued  that  it  was 
not  sound,  as  a  matter  of  tax  policy,  to 
aoe  the  Federal  income  tax  laws  to  ac- 
complish other  social  or  humanitarian 
goals — however  worthy  they  may  be. 
Such  practice,  he  felt,  often  resulted  in 
dislocations  and  inequlUes  in  the  tax 
laws  which  far  surpassed  in  seriousness 
the  original  problems  sought  to  be 
solved  But  Mr  Surrey  never  argued. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  tax  laws  should 
create  social  problems.  That  is,  in  fact, 
what  has  happened  with  the  deprecia- 
tion allowances  now  available  on  sub- 
.standard  urban  property.  My  bill  would 
not  create  special  tax  categories  to  ac- 
complish slum  prevention,  but  would 
deny  to  owners  of  slum  property  a  Uix 
hreak  wliich  would  otherwi.se  be  theirs. 
When  the  Federal  Government  Ls  t)end- 
ing  every  resource  to  solve  the  problems 
of  decaying  cities,  I  think  we  can  do  no 
less  It  is  time  to  write  tax  laws  which 
help  prevent  slums  rather  than  help 
promote  them. 

Some  proposals  have  been  made  to 
withdraw  only  accelerated  depreciation 
from  urban  property.  The  sponsors  of 
Mich  propo,sals  .say  that  this  would  slow 
ilown  the  turnover  rate — a  factor  which 
contributes  mightily  to  slum  conditions. 
But  tills  would  still  leave  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  position  of  subsldiz- 
iiiK  .slum  property  owners  I  maintain 
that  we  should  withdraw  all  deprecia- 
tion allowances  from  property  which 
does  not  meet  the  minimum  health  and 
.safety  requirements  of  local  law  It  has 
been  .said  that  such  a  rule  would  put  a 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  local 
code  enforcement  authorities.  I  say  this 
is  a  weapon  they  should  have  had  years 
ago.  It  might  have  helped  them  enforce 
health  and  safety  provisions  of  their 
codes  which  under  present  circumstances 
are  frequently  completely  Ignored.  Un- 
der most  local  building  codes,  violators 
can  even  go  to  jail  for  their  serious  vio- 
lations. They  ought  not  be  able  to  take 
a  depreciation  allowance  witli  them. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  should  emphasize  that 
I  am  not  advancing  the  slum  prevention 
act  as  a  panacea  which  will  solve  all  the 
problems  of  slum  housing  and  substand- 
ard urban  property.  As  Senator  Douglas 
observed : 

Slum  housing  problems  are  too  oompiex 
to  be  re.solved  solely  or  primarily  by  Income 
tax  changes. 

The  point  is  that  my  proposal  can  help 
arrest  the  growth  of  the  slum  cancer.  At 
that  moment  of  truth  when  a  property 
owner  can  still  opt  for  property  mainte- 
nance rather  than  property  milking,  he 
ought  to  know  that  the  risks  of  milking 
include  loss  of  a  meaningful  tax  deduc- 
tion The  decay  of  our  inner  city  areas 
is  the  most  pressing  domestic  problem 
facing  this  Nation.  In  my  opinion  we 
cannot  affora  not  to  effect  this  realine- 
ment  of  Federal  tax  law.  It  may  well  be 
the  strongest  possible  action  the  Con- 
gress could  take  to  show  the  cities  that 
we  do  care.  At  the  very  least  It  will  put 
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the  tax  laws  where  they  should  be,  on 
the  side  of  slum  prevention  instead  of 
s\\xm  promotion. 

The  analysis  follows ; 

Analtsis  or  Slum  Pkxvkntion  Act 

.Section  2  of  the  bill  pix>vlde8  that  "No 
deduction  ahall  be  allowed  (for  deprecia- 
tion) for  a  taxable  ye»r  with  respect  to  nan- 
oomplTliiK  residential  property  U  any  part 
of  lbs  rlcdatlon  period  for  sucti  property  falls 
wUhln  the  taxable  year."  7%e  bill  Uien  de- 
flues  "noncomplying  residual  pr<jpertv"  as 
any  resUleatlal  property  wtilch  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  In  violation  of  .state  or  lixail 
iaws  relating  to  health  or  .safety 

.Section  4  disallows  any  tax  deduction  for 
a  capital  loss  "recognized  upon  the  disposi- 
tion (whrthor  by  sale,  abandonment  or  other- 
wts*)  during  a  Tlolatlon  period  "  This  would 
prevent  recapture  as  a  capital  lo«s  wrlte-oJI 
of  depreciation  which  was  not  taken  before 
abandonment. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  deny  a  charitable 
deduction  for  gifts  of  property  •■donated" 
to  state  or  local  governments  if  the  property 
wiis  In  violation  of  hou.slnp  or  building  codes 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer 

The  depreciation  withdrawal  provision  ap- 
plies oiUy  to  residential  property,  and  only  to 
re.sidentlal  property  which  is  at  least  ten 
years  old  This  latter  requirement  was  In- 
serted In  order  u.  exempt  buildings  which 
contained  structural  defects  at  the  time  they 
were  built.  It  was  felt  that  It  would  not  be 
fair  tf)  iKrfd  a  new  owner  responsible  for 
these  to  the  extent  of  forfeiting  his  depreda- 
tion deduction,  although  of  course  he  would 
be  respon.slble  for  repairing  them  under  most 
local  building  codes.  By  the  time  a  building 
Is  ten  years  old.  most  of  the  original  struc- 
turaj  defects  will  have  been  found  and  cor- 
rected. 

Tlie  tM>e  of  code,  the  violation  of  which 
will  result  in  loss  of  depreciation  allowance. 
Is  not  limited-  building  codes,  housing  codes, 
electrical  codes,  plumbing  codes,  etc.,  are  all 
Included  Only  those  provisions,  however, 
which  affect  health  and  safety  will  count  for 
purpoees  of  the  Act.  The  taxpayer's  deter- 
mination that  a  violation  for  which  be  has 
been  cited  Is  not  a  "health  and  safety"  viola- 
tion will,  of  course,  be  reviewed  by  the  IRS 
and  win  have  to  t>e  aoceptable  to  it  Ulti- 
mately It  la  foreseeable  that  local  code  en- 
forcement authorities  wUl  probably  begin 
to  specify  which  provisions  of  their  codes 
they  feel  affect  health  and  safety.  Thus  It 
might  happen  that  when  a  property  owner 
receives  notice  of  a  violation  from  a  local 
housing  or  buUding  code  enforcement 
ligency.  the  notice  would  contain  the  state- 
ment "This  violation  affects  health  and 
safety  within  the  meaning  of  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code,"  Such  a  determination  by 
the  local  enforcement  authority  should  carry 
great  weight  with  the  IBS  when  audlUng  the 
taxpayer's  return. 

If  a  property  owner  lost  depreciation  on 
one  piece  of  property,  he  would  not  necas- 
sartly  loee  his  depreciation  on  all  other  prop- 
erty owoed  In  the  same  city,  or  even  the 
same  block.  Other  proi>erty,  even  if  next 
door,  which  has  regularly  been  reported  as 
separate  property  for  the  purposes  of  the 
depreciation  allowance  would  be  considered 
separate  property  for  the  purpoees  of  de- 
preciation withdrawal. 

Finally,  tn  order  to  make  the  depreciation 
denial  sanction  meaningful,  the  Act  would 
require  an  adjustment  to  the  property's 
■basis"  as  i/  all  the  depreciation  otherwise 
allowable  on  the  noncomplying  property  had 
been  taken.  Thus  the  basis  ol  the  nonoon:!- 
plylng  property  would  b«  adjusted  Just  as  if 
&11  the  allowable  depreciation  had  b«an 
taken,  even  though  it  was  not  taken  b»- 
ca-ose  of  the  property's  noncompliance.  This 


safeguard  is  necessary  In  order  to  keep  an 
owner  wboee  property  is  perennially  In  non- 
ootnpllanoe  from  gaining  the  advantage  of 
depreciation  by  putting  his  property  in  oom- 
pllance  Immediately  before  sale,  and  taking 
the  unused  depreciation  in  the  form  of  a 
capital  loss  on  sale. 


GOOD  RELATIONSHIP  IN 
OKLAHOMA 


HON.  JOHN  N.  HAPPY  CAMP 

OF    OKX^UUM_A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEIE3ENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  October  28.  1971 

Mr  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  •want  to 
share  with  all  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
WTitten  by  Mrs  Phillys  Himter  which 
appeared  in  the  October  21  edition  of 
the  Oklalioma  Hornet  located  in  Wau- 
komis,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Hunter,  a  constituent  of  mine,  in 
writing  of  a  personal  experience  has 
brought  home  a  point  which  I  think  each 
American  should  reflect  on  more  often 
and  that  Is  the  debt  we  owe  each  man  in 
the  service  of  our  coimtry. 

The  article  follows; 

AsTTCLf  BY   Mas.  Phillts   Uun-teb 

It  flew  low  o'er  the  house.  I  heard  the 
chop'  chop'  of  its  motor.  I  went  or  with  my 
work.  I'd  heard  It  so  often  before?  Then  It 
returned,  and  this  time  It  seemed  to  grow 
louder'  I  ceased  with  my  labors  and  went  to 
look  out  my  front  door! 

Clone  to  our  road,  in  the  pasture,  had 
landed  a  chopper!  Its  red  light  was  flashing 
and  the  blades  were  rotating  quite  slow! 
There  must  have  been  5wme  urgent  warning 
In  their  helicopter!  A  green-suited  man 
walked  my  way  and  soon  I  would  know! 

He  knocked  on  my  door,  and  said.  "Pardon 
me  Ma'am  we're  tn  trouble!  May  I  please 
\i9e  your  phone  to  call  In  to  Vance,  my  home 
base?'^  He  relayed  where  he  was  to  Head- 
quarters— help  came  on  the  double!  Soon 
a  second  chopper  had  landed  near  the  other 
ones  place! 

They  stayed  for  an  hour  until  they  had 
righted  the  trouble.  Revved  up  the  motor  to 
see  If  again  It  wcruld  fly!  Put  on  their  white 
helmets  and  seated  themselves  In  the  bub- 
ble— Ttie  blades  whirled  much  faster  and 
they  shot  up  Into  the  sky! 

1  stood  there  and  watched  as  the  chopper 
grew  fainter  and  smaller!  It  had  aUnoet  re- 
turned to  Its  base:  I  could  aee  It  no  mcM«. 
Since  their  lives  had  touched  mlhe.  I  seemed 
a  bit  taller'  I  went  back  Inside,  my  mood 
thoughtful  as  I  closed  the  door! 

I  pictured  the  same  situation  in  another 
far  setting,  'Where  In  green  Asian  Jungles, 
they're  fighting  a  terrible  war!  Where  this 
Is  a  dally  occurence:  let's  not  be  forgetting — 
to  rescue  those  down  in  the  Jungle,  Is  a  Job 
they're  trained  for! 

For  our  lives  and  our  very  existence,  to 
them  we  are  thankful!  The  sound  of  their 
planes  should  remind  us  while  they're  tip 
above  No  nation  on  earth  can  Invade  us  and 
we  should  be  grateful  to  thoee  who  defend, 
even  die  for  the  country  they  love! 

When  you  meet  these  brave  men  on  the 
highways,  in  homes  of  this  nation,  give  them 
a  salute  and  a  smile;  stop  and  visit  a  while. 
Some  day  your  son  may  be  there  in  the  same 
situation!  Far  from  his  loved  ones  and  some- 
one will  give  him  a  amile! 

Tills  incident  took  place  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  on  the  22nd  shortly  after  3:00, 
On  Thursday,  Sept.  30th,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  trooa  the  Oonunander  of  Vance, 
Colonel  Charles  E.  Woods: 


DtAU  Mas.  HiTNTn:  The  ho^ltallty  and 
generosity  you  extended  to  the  crew  members 
when  one  of  our  helicopters  i^  forced  to 
land  in  your  pasture  is  genuinely  appreci- 
ated. 

It  Is  the  cooperation  we  receive  from 
"Oklahomans"  such  as  yonraelf  that  is  the 
foundation  of  the  friendship  and  compel - 
ibtilty  between  local  citizens  and  the  peo- 
ple at  Vance  Air  Force  Base. 

I  have  not  seen  a  better  relationship  be- 
tween mtlttary  Installation  and  nearby  com- 
munities than  the  one  we  enjoy  here.  This 
relationship  is  more  than  exempltfled  by  your 
kind  acceptance  of  an  unavoidaMe  situation. 
You  have  our  most  sincere  ■Thanks" 
Sincerely, 

Chaelcs  E    Woods. 
Colonel,  USAF,  Comnuinda: 


INDEPENDENCE  FOR 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1971 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
ii  the  anmversary  of  the  declaration  of 
independence  for  Caechoslovakla  on  Oct- 
ober 28,  1918,  the  first  law  passed  by  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  The 
council  had  been  established  somewhat 
earlier,  with  Tomas  Masaryk.  Josef  Dur- 
ich.  and  Eduard  Benes,  Czechs,  as  presi- 
dent, vice  president,  and  general  secre- 
tar>'.  respectively.  Gen.  Milan  Stefanik, 
a  Slovak  aviator  who  had  fought  for 
France  during  World  War  I,  also  served 
on  the  council. 

Prior  to  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. Czechoslovakia  had  k)een  part  of 
the  huge  Austro-Hungarian  empire  Its 
collapse  began  when  it  became  obvious 
that  the  central  powers  were  downed  to 
defeat  as  the  first  global  conflict  hastened 
toward  its  end. 

Austria  fell  during  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 27  and  28  and  several  new  coimtries 
came  into  being  as  the  conglomeration 
of  territories  that  had  been  ruled  for 
centuries  by  the  Habsburgs  disintegrated. 
One  of  the  new  nations  was  Cwchoslova- 
kia. 

On  October  30  a  manifesto  of  the 
Slovak  National  Council  declared  that 
Slovakia  would  unite  -^Ith  the  Czechs 
Masar>'k,  Benes,  and  Stefanik  pro- 
claimed the  republic  of  Czechoslovakia 
the  same  day. 

Prom  1918  to  1935.  Masaryk  served  as 
president  and  Benes  as  foreign  minister 
of  the  infant  republic,  the  latter  becom- 
ing president  in  1935.  National  socialism, 
a  Satanic  force  that  had  gained  power  in 
neighboring  Germany  2  years  earher. 
soon  took  over  Czechoslovakia,  along 
with  other  nations  that  had  emerged 
from  the  ashes  of  World  War  I.  While 
allied  success  in  the  Second  World  War 
brought  about  the  annihilation  of  na- 
zism,  a  brief  interval  of  freedom  ended 
with  the  communlaation  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The  oppression  and  the  monumental 
failure  of  the  Soviet  Imposed  Conununist 
government  was  so  Rreat  that  a  prag- 
matic group  of  Communists  attempted 
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to  residjust  the  economy  and  government 
structure  of  Czechoslovakia  from  with- 
in, recogolzlng  that  only  by  disposing  of 
the  dogmatic  marxist  structures  and  re- 
turning to  a  Western-oriented  economy 
could  they  improve  the  living  standards 
of  the  people  This  limited  attempt  to  in- 
stitute non-Communist  reforms  was  un- 
acceptable to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  on 
Auguflt  20,  1968,  the  Russians  and  the 
troops  of  Uie  German,  Polish.  Hungarian, 
and  Bulgarian  puppet  regimes  forcibly 
occupied  Czechoslovakia  and  reinstalled 
Moscow  Communist  loyali-sts  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Communist  party  in 
Czechoslovakia 

Mr  Speaker,  the  spirit  of  Masaryk. 
Benes.  Stefanik.  and  other  lovers  of  lib- 
erty lives  on  in  Czechoslovakia,  even 
though  the  nation  that  they  established 
has  become  one  of  the  numerous  colonies 
of  the  imperialists  in  Moscow.  The  forces 
that  labor  in  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom will  not  be  denied  forever  Let  us 
hope  and  pray  that  on  some  October  28 
In  the  near  future  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia will  be  able  to  look,  not  back- 
ward to  the  nightfall  that  marked  the 
destruction  of  their  freedom  by  Oodless 
communism,  but  forward  to  the  inevi- 
table sunrise  that  will  herald  the  return 
of  freedom  and  Independence  to  their 
coimtry. 


PHASE  n  AND  NEW  YORK'S 
ECONOMY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    W*W    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREHENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  steps  taken  by  President  Nixon  to 
curb  inflation  in  our  Nation  and  to  set 
straight  the  balance  between  t^ie  Ameri- 
can economy  and  that  of  our  trading 
partners  abroad.  At  the  same  time.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  sp>eciaJ  problems  be- 
setting New  York  State  nrUght  require 
special  attention  and  solutions.  I  dealt 
with  the  economy  of  New  York  State  and, 
particularly,  of  my  36th  Congressional 
District.  In  a  speech  I  presented  earlier 
this  month  to  a  group  of  businessmen  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  I  Insert  the  text  of 
my  remarks  at  tills  point 
Text  or  Conokkssman  Horton's  Remarks  at 

Meeting  of  the  Helm.smen's  Club,  Value  s 

Restaurant,    Rochester    NY  ,    October    8. 

1971 

With  the  hectic  Washington  schedule  of 
Congress  these  days.  I  don't  get  the  chance 
often  enough  to  speak  to  groups  of  business- 
men in  the  3flth  Dt.strlct  The  last  time  I 
made  a  formal  address  to  business  executives 
was  In  late  August  when  I  addressed  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Newark  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
Wayne  County. 

I  spoke  there  about  the  history  of  the 
world  economy  since  World  War  II.  and  about 
the  President's  new  economic  policies  which 
were  announced  on  August  15th 

Tonight.  I  would  like  to  speak  primarily 
about  the  industrial  economy  of  the  Roches- 
ter area  and  New  York  3t*te.  and  to  touch 
brtetly  on  the  annuuncemenls  that  have 
been  made  so  far  about  Phase  II  of  the  Nixon 
economic  program  I  said  in  my  Newark 
speech  that  while  the  national  economic  pol- 
icies  were   directed   at   setting  straight   the 
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balance  between  the  American  eoonomy  and 
that  of  our  trading  partners  abroMl,  we  in 
Now  York  State  bave  a  special,  and  more  seri- 
ous problem.  For  we  not  only  have  dUBctilty 
competing  with  Imported  goods,  which  have 
had  a  devastating  Impact  on  local  area  In- 
dustries, we  also  are  rapidly  losing  any  com- 
f>etltlve  advantage  over  other  Btateh  and  re- 
gions of  the  United  States 

This  week.  I  attended  a  meeting  m  Wash- 
ington which  was  called  by  representatives  of 
the  International  Union  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers, the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  the 
Optical  Workers  and  other  unions  In  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  area  whose  meml>er- 
shlps  are  dwindling  l>ecause  competition 
from  Imports  has  drastically  affected  their 
employers'  abUlty  to  compete. 

The  representative  of  the  Electrical  and 
Machine  Workers  made  the  point  that  type- 
writer plants  In  the  northeast  are  either 
closing  or  laying  off  sulistantlal  portions  oX 
their  woirk  force  due  to  foreign  competition. 
This  added  ano^-her  dimension  to  the  already 
serious  prtiblems  of  thoee  workers  who  have 
already  taken  the  brunt  of  heavy  Import 
competition  in  the  electronic  and  electrical 
Industries.  These,  of  course.  Include  many 
product  lines  In  your  own  company  (Slnger- 
Frlden  i . 

The  clothing  workers  and  optical  workers 
said  Uiey  t<x>  were  hard-hit  by  Imports 
Their  common  message  was,  and  I  quote 
■We  don't  want  unemployment  checks,  and 
we  don't  want  welfare  checks,  we  want  Jobe.' 
And  as  they  spoke,  many  thous^oids  of  their 
members  who  have  lost  jobe  after  decades 
of  service  to  their  employers  could  be 
counted  among  welfare  and  unemployment 
rolls 

Rochester,  of  course,  has  been  a  major  pro- 
ducer of  clothing,  optical  goods,  electrical 
and  electronic  products  and  others  which 
are  feeling  this  serious  pinch  from  abroad. 
Names  like  Fashion  Park,  Cienerai  Dynamics 
and  others  have  already  passed  from  the 
Rochester  s<;ene.  Clvlc-nilnded  Investors  are 
now  engaged  In  trying  to  save  300  of  the 
clothing  Jobe  tiere  that  were  almost  lost  when 
Timely  Clothes  nearly  closed  Its  doors  sev- 
eral months  ago.  Beech-Nut,  Mixing  Equip- 
ment. Sage  Electronics  are  closing  plants 
here,  with  at  least  one  of  these.  Sage,  moving 
to  the  CaroUnas  R  T.  French  Just  announced 
It  would  cease  Its  production  operations  in 
Rochester  and  Is  building  a  new  facility  in 
Sprlngneld.  Missouri.  The  status  of  Hlckok  is 
still  in  question,  although  the  firm's  new 
owner  has  already  closed  the  company's  plant 
In  Lyons  In  Wayne  County 

Since  1&68  14  oompanles  of  major  size  have 
cloned  In  the  Greater  Rochester  area  At  one 
point  this  year,  we  had  a  net  hjes  of  over 
17,000  manufacturing  Jobs  in  the  Rochester 
area.  As  of  August  of  thl.s  year,  there  were 
124.300  persoiis  employed  In  manufactur- 
ing In  our  area,  compared  with  137,200  in 
August  of  1969.  Since  the  low  f>olnt  in  No- 
vember. 1970.  the  area  has  regained  only 
2.000  Industrial  Jobe. 

While  the  Rochester  area  unemployment 
rate  does  not  rank  with  those  of  San  Diego, 
Setittle,  Buffalo  and  (aher  hard-hit  cities. 
I  feel  that  the  long-term  problem  we  face 
here  l.s  an  extremely  serious  one  Rochester 
has  a  history  of  being  almost  Immune  to 
fluctuations  In  the  national  economy  aJid 
national  unemployment  In  1969.  we  boasted 
an  unemployment  rate  of  under  2  ■  And  at 
that  time,  thou.saaids  of  Rochester  workers 
were  earning  substantial  overtime  pay.  and 
many  had  more  than  one  Job  Tims,  in  effect. 
the  Increase  In  our  unemployment  rate  to 
close  to  5'.  means  a  tripling  In  the  unem- 
plo>inpnt  picture  In  our  area 

The  problem  here  Is  that  the  kind  of  un- 
employment we  have  experienced  Is  not  the 
kind  which  will  easily  bounce  back  when 
the  natlona".  economy  heats  up  again.  Lay- 
offs will,  hopefully,  be  called  back  to  work, 
but  those  who  lost  their  Jobe  due  to  plant 
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closings  must  depend  on  attr«ctlng  new 
nrma  to  Rocheetef ,  and  on  the  expaoslon  in 
Rochester  of  existing  flxms.  This,  then,  is  the 
serious  question. 

Even  If  the  new  Nixon  policies  are  suc- 
cessful In  Improving  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  American  industry  In  world-trade - 
and  I  firmly  t>elleve  we  will  be  successful — 
will  conditions  In  New  York  Stale  and  In 
the  Rochester  area  be  such  that  we  can  ex- 
pect to  share  in  the  benefiu  of  this  new  In- 
ternaUonal  economic  balance?  Or  will  U.S. 
liidustrles.  Including  some  that  are  now  lo- 
cated here,  be  drawn  to  the  south,  the  mid- 
west and  the  far- western  region  of  our  coun- 
try? 

You  gentlemen  can  perhaps  answer  this 
question  belter  than  I  can  As  businessmen, 
you  know  what  objecuve  and  subjective 
facUirs  other  business  executives  will  weigh 
in  making  decisions  about  the  location  and 
expansion  of  faculties,  if  the  criteria  of 
low-tax  rates  and  lower  wage  rates  are  given 
•subatamial  weight  In  these  decisions,  then 
we  HI  New  York,  and  In  other  northeastern 
Industrial  States,  may  be  In  for  a  long,  long 
economic    winter 

Let  ua.  for  a  few  moments,  examine  the 
economic,  social  and  political  conditions  In 
New  York  which  must  be  understood  before 
we  can  tackle  this  problem  New  York  has  a 
history  of  tremendous  Industrial  success. 
As  a  State  we  have  given  birth  to  some  of 
the  great  Industrial  giants  of  America-  Ko- 
dak. Xerox.  General  Electric.  IBM  General 
FixKls,  and  countless  other  giants  have  made 
'■ur  State  their  major  home  The  State  has 
a  long  history  of  Inventiveness,  of  produc- 
tivity and  of  overall  prosperity.  Just  aa 
America  today  has  become  a  victim  of  the 
fact  that  she  fed  and  nursed,  for  25  years, 
the  war-torn  and  underdeveloped  countries 
i>f  the  world  since  World  War  II.  countrlee 
like  Japan,  Germany.  Italy  and  France 
which  have  now  become  serious  and  ma- 
jor industrial  competitors,  so  has  New  York 
become  the  victim  of  national  policies  since 
the  Great  Depression,  which  have  been  de- 
signed to  encourage  Industrial  development, 
education,  transportation  and  prosperity  In 
the  States  of  our  own  country  which,  com- 
pared to  New  York,  were  poorer  States. 

WhUe  we  from  New  York  have  been  striv- 
ing to  bring  national  policies  around  to  the 
fact  that  States  like  our  own  are  now  In 
need  of  help,  and  have  been  striving  to 
bring  back  to  our  own  State  a  fairer  share 
of  the  Federal  tax  dollars  we  send  to  Wash- 
ington Many  Federal  programs  are  still  tied 
to  formulas  which  distribute  the  tax  dollars 
of  New  York  and  other  wealthy  States,  to 
areas  of  the  country  that  are  still  catching 
up  with   us 

As  voM  know,  there  are  other  side-effects 
of  this  problem  \.hat  are  more  serious  than 
the  mere  destination  of  federal  tax  dollars. 
Because  we  have  been  a  prosperous  State, 
and  a  State  with  a  social  conscience,  con- 
cerned about  good  education  and  about  help 
for  the  poor,  tens  of  thousands  of  poor  fami- 
lies from  the  south  and  from  Puerto  Rico 
have  flocked  here  to  take  advantage  of  bet- 
ter Job  opportunities,  higher  wages  and 
more  humane  welfare  and  social  ]x>llcies 
Prosperity  and  high-productlvlty  have  also 
brought  New  Yorkers  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  and  with  It.  a  higher  cost  of  living — 
thus  feeding  demands  for  wage  rates  that 
win  enable  New  York  workers  to  keep  up 
with   these   costs. 

The  fact  that  New  Yorkers  are  better  ed- 
ucated, and  are  living  at  a  higher  standard, 
tt^tgeiher  with  the  migration  of  poor  tuid 
unskilled  persons  to  our  borders  has  meant 
that  the  demand  for  services  from  our  State 
and  local  governments  has  also  run  very 
high,  compared  even  with  neighboring 
StAtes  Thus,  wages  rise,  taxes  rise,  gorem- 
ment  services  Increase,  and  the  demand  for 
more  of  everything  gets  even  greater. 
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We  In  New  Tork  have  our  own  spiral  of 
Inflation,  and  It  Is  a  very  serious  one  which 
may  not  be  licked  at  the  same  time  that  na- 
tional inflation  Is  licked.  This  Inflation  ts 
making  it  very  attractive  for  companies 
whoee  profits  are  down  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic slowdown,  of  whoee  profits  have  com- 
pletely evaporated.  To  consider  relocation 
to  areas  of  our  country  which  have  not  yet 
caught  up  with  the  living  standards,  the 
wages  and  the  taxes  of  New  York  State. 

This  situation  sounds  pretty  bleak,  but 
tliere  is  one  added  factor  which,  in  the  short- 
run,  makes  it  even  bleaker  than  it  sounds 
In  a  State  like  New  York,  a  recession  places 
extremely  heavy  demands  on  State  and  local 
government.  When  formerly  productive 
workers  are  on  unemployment  and  welfare 
rolls,  the  cost  of  those  porgrams  is  added  on 
to  the  already  high  costs  of  state  and  local 
government.  In  the  welfare  program  par- 
ticularly, the  burden  on  srtate  and  county 
governments  Is  unbearable.  For  Monroe 
County  alone  this  year,  the  welfare  budget 
Is  expected  to  equal  or  exceed  (100,000,000 — 
and  the  county  government  pays  only  26*7 
of  overall  welfare  coerts,  with  25%  coming 
from  the  state  and  60%  coming  from  the 
federal  government. 

During  a  recession,  when  companies  profits 
are  down  and  when  they  are  likely  to  be 
looking  around  for  better  and  more  eco- 
nomical facilities  and  locations,  the  last 
thing  that  win  persuade  them  to  stay  In  New 
Y'ork  State  Is  higher  tax  rates.  But.  under 
our  State  constitution,  the  Governor  really 
has  no  alternative.  At  least,  bis  options  are 
S3  limited  as  to  make  higher  taxes  Inevitable. 
Tills  is  tyecause  the  State  Constitution  re- 
quires, absolutely  requires  that  each  year's 
state  budget  be  in  t)alance.  Thus,  during  a 
year  when  tax  receipts  are  down,  because 
of  lower  profits  and  higher  unemployment 
In  the  state,  the  demand  for  tax  dollars  sky- 
rockets because  of  the  costs  of  added  welfare, 
unemployment,  medical  assistance  and  man- 
power training  programs  brought  on  by  the 
slower  economv- 

Slnce  the  Depression  on  America,  the 
principle  has  been  well  established  that  when 
the  economy  slows  so  that  the  private  sector 
cannot  provide  adequate  Income  to  large 
numbers  of  people,  this  burden  Is  temporar- 
ily shifted  to  the  public  sector — to  govern- 
ment and  to  tax  dollars.  With  this  added 
burden,  even  a  state  government  which  cuts 
non-essential  expenses  to  the  bone — can 
hardly  avoid  an  lncre«ise  In  tax  rates,  or 
levying  of  new  taxes  and  revenue  sotirces — 
on  order  to  keep  up  with  added  demands 
for  tax  dollars,  and  to  meet  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  of  a  balanced  budget.  Of 
course,  once  backed  Into  this  corner,  and 
once  taxes  are  Increased,  the  state,  almost 
without  alternatives,  has  made  the  econcwnlc 
and  business  climate  and  the  prospect  for 
attracting  more  companies  and  more  Jobe 
even  worse. 

I  say  there  must  be  a  better  way  to  finance 
state  government — not  only  in  New  York 
but  elsewhere  In  the  Federal  government, 
as  you  know,  economists  have  long  urged 
and  have  succeeded  In  getting  Presidents, 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  realize  that 
government  stimulation  is  needed  for  jpe- 
rlods  of  sagging  economy. 

President  Nixon,  after  his  first  year  in 
office  in  which  he  sought  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  announced  last  January  that  he 
would  adopt  the  concept  of  a  full-employ- 
ment budget  During  recession  periods,  this 
means  that  the  Treasury  will  borrow  enough 
money  to  bring  Federal  receipts  up  to  the 
level  they  would  reach  if  we  had  a  full  em- 
ployment situation  By  another  name,  this  is 
deficit  spending.  Hard  as  thU  may  be  to 
swallow,  deficit  spending  during  periods 
when  the  private  sector  Is  unable  to 
carry  the  full  weight  of  aupjjortlng  our 
population  Is  a  virtual  necessity  in  today's 
complex  economy.  Of  ootirse,  during  periods 
of  prosperity,  deficit  spending  can  be  devas- 
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tatlng  in  Its  Inflationary  effects,  as  was 
shown  during  the  hardest  years  of  the  Vie't- 
nam  War  In  the  late  IMO's. 

My  point  Is  this.  If  state  governments  and, 
in  some  cases,  county  governments  are 
forced  to  pick  up  some  of  the  burden  of  wel- 
fare and  other  programs  during  a  recession, 
why  should  they  be  forced  to  adopt  imUcIm 
that  will  make  the  recession  conditions  in 
their  area  even  worse.  Why  should  they  be 
forced,  while  marching  to  the  tune  of  bal- 
anced budgets,  to  raise  taxes  at  the  very  time 
when  people  and  businesses  are  least  able 
and  least  wUling  to  pay  them — when.  In  fact, 
higher  taxes  for  the  short  run  will  drive  out 
Jobs  and  Job  opportunities  in  the  long  run? 
There  are  other  ways  of  solving  this  prob- 
lem. I  have  thotight  of  three  which  should 
be  considered. 

First,  and  this  has  already  t>een  proposed. 
Is  the  ahort-run  solution  of  federal  revenue- 
sharing.  The  Federal  government  has  more 
and  better  revenue  sources  than  states  and 
localities.  The  only  problem  with  revenue- 
sharing  as  a  overall  solution  to  this  problem 
Is  that  It  win  provide  the  states  with  more 
money  in  prosperous  years  than  in  recession 
years.  The  other  problem  with  revenue  shar- 
ing Is  that  despite  very  strong  Bupp>ort  from 
the  Administration,  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment leaders,  by  myself  and  hundreds  of 
other  Congressmen  and  Senators,  It  has  yet 
to  be  reported  out  of  Committee  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  looks  like  the  delay  In 
pcisstng  revenue  sharing  will  stretch  well 
into  next  year,  so  that  immediate  help  for 
near-bankrupt  states  and  localities  seems 
very  dim  from  this  source. 

Second,  is  a  solution  which  only  the  states 
themselves  can  aocompllsh.  That  Is  to  re- 
move prohibitions  on  deficit  spending  from 
State  Constitutions  so  that  in  lean  years  the 
states  win  be  able  to  assist  themselves  with- 
out raising  taxes  at  the  worst  possible  time. 
Funds  borrowed  diu-lng  lean  years  should  of 
course  be  paid  back  to  the  maximum  possi- 
ble extent  during  years  of  higher  tax  rev- 
enues. As  it  stands  now,  the  only  way  New 
York  State  can  borrow  major  amounts  of 
money  Is  to  go  to  a  voter  referendum.  I 
commend  Governor  Rockefeller  on  the  fact 
that  he  has  t>een  able  to  convert  major 
transportation  and  anti-pollution  programs 
to  bond-flnanced  programs.  This  Is  the  only 
way  the  State  can  continue  to  afford  prog- 
ress and  leadership  in  these  lmi>ortant 
areas  without  launching  Into  even  higher 
and  more  unbearable  increases  in  state 
taxes.  WhUe  taxes  must  eventually  pay  back 
the  bonds,  the  burden  is  spread  far  more 
evenly  and  equitably  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years  under  these  txmdlng  programs — 
particularly  during  recession  years. 

Third  Is  a  proix>sal  for  what  I  would  caU 
an  Intergovernmental  Reserve  Bank,  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government.  This  bank 
could  receive  support  from  Federal  appro- 
priations, and  from  state  governments  them- 
selves during  prosperous  years,  and  coull  be 
a  source  of  emergency  slow-Interest  loan 
funds  to  state  and  local  governments  dur- 
ing lean  years.  This  would  be  a  kind  of  reve- 
nue sharing  which  could  have  tremendous 
impact  on  state  and  local  budget  problems 
when  additional  funds  are  needed  most,  and 
it  coiUd,  if  established  on  a  large  enougn 
scale,  eliminate  most  of  the  nee-i  for  in- 
creases caused  by  Increased  demands  for  gov- 
ernment services  which  are  related  to  slow- 
downs in  the  economy.  It  may  not  of  course, 
eliminate  Increases  In  certain  tax  rates  due 
to    Inflation. 

As  a  Federal  legislator.  I  support  a  program 
of  revenue  sharing  ^ven  larger  than  sought 
by  the  President.  I  f<lso  support  the  longer- 
term  solution  of  an  Intergovernmental  Re- 
serve Bank.  I  leave  it  to  state  offlcla:s  and 
to  state  voters  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  permit  state  gove'ument  bor- 
rowing as  an  alternative  to  tax  Increases 
in  years  when  they  are  most  unbearable  and 
destructive,  for  this  decision  is  not  strictly 
within  my  ptirvlew  as  a  Congressman. 
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We  must  take  a  serious  look  at  the  longer 
term  Implications  of  our  economic  situation 
here  in  New  Tork  State.  We  must  move  now 
to  make  the  climate  here,  for  Industry,  to 
the  extent  th»t  government  can  Influence 
this  climate,  a  healthy  and  an  attractive  one. 
The  march  of  manufacturing  firms  out  of 
this  state  has  already  gone  too  far,  and 
Rochester,  Monroe  County  and  New  York 
State  are  already  suffering  from  this  exoduc 
At  the  beginning  of  my  talk.  I  said  that  the 
real  and  r<erlouE  question  we  must  face  Is 
whether  our  state  wUl  be  In  any  position  to 
benefit  from  the  rebalancing  of  the  inter- 
national economy  that  the  President  Ir  seek- 
ing to  bring  about  through  his  new  economic 
program.  Right  now.  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  a  doubtful  one  for  New  Tork 
State.  Businessmen,  workers  and  government 
leaders  have  much  to  lose,  and  much  to  gain, 
depending  on  how  this  question  Is  answered 
In  the  long  run. 

As  we  enter  Phase  n  of  the  President's 
program.  It  is  none  too  early  to  examine 
these  questions,  and  to  begin  to  make  some 
hard  decisions  concerning  them.  Having  re- 
viewed what  has  been  announced  so  far 
about  Phase  n.  I  think  it  wUl  be  marked  by 
public  participation  In  decision-making,  and 
by  fairness,  I  welcome  this  The  price,  wage 
and  other  commissions  and  councils  the 
President  Is  setting  up  provide  the  necessary 
opportunity  for  an  ongoing  Input  from  dif- 
ferent sectors  of  the  economy  and  the  public 
as  to  what  future  economic  pwUcies  should 
be.  It  is  my  hope  that  all  of  the  Inequities 
that  are  inevitable  In  a  wage  price  peeze 
can  be  smoothed  out  and  ellc  Jnated  In  the 
coming  period  of  wage-price  rtitrairAs ,  since 
the  very  definition  of  restraint  allows  for 
more  flexibility  than  a  freeze  I  hope  partic- 
ularly that  small  businessmen,  labor  and  the 
consumers  as  weU  as  large  firms  will  l>e  given 
a  fair  voice  In  the  decisions  that  will  be  made 
during  Phase  II.  I  think  the  President  has 
been  responsive  to  his  critics,  and  that  the 
structure  of  Phase  n  Is  such  that  he  deserves 
support  from  every  sector  of  the  economy  and 
the  political  spectrum. 

I.  for  one.  will  try  to  see  to  It  that  there  Is 
at  least  some  attention  directed,  during 
Phase  II,  to  the  problems  I  have  spoken  of 
here  tonight  For  In  the  long  run.  while  It 
Is  the  Job  of  the  President  and  Congress  to 
worry  about  the  }^atwn.a.\  economy  and  the 
national  picture.  No  policy  can  be  called 
successful  If  it  does  not  fosKr  economic  Im- 
provement in  the  north  as  weU  as  the  south. 
and  In  New  York  as  weU  as  the  rest  of  the 
country.  In  addition  to  policies  that  will 
control  the  rate  of  Inflation,  and  permit 
fairer  competition  with  countries  abroad  the 
federal  government  must  be  concerned  that 
the  slow  process  of  evening  out  the  levels  of 
prosperity  among  the  states  does  not  deal  a 
devastating  blow  to  states  like  New  York, 
which  have  a  history  of  Industrial  produc- 
tivity, and  which  have  become  the  victims  of 
their  own  prosperity  and  success. 

The  problems  we  face  economically  are  so 
serious  that  government  alone  cannot  solve 
them.  However,  these  are  problems  which 
cannot  be  solved  without  the  help  of 
government. 

This  Is  the  message  I  wanted  tc  leave  w.'h 
you  tonight,  and  this  la  the  message  I  am 
bringing  to  Administration  and  Congressional 
policymakers  In  Washington  I  hope  I  can 
count  on  your  support  and  your  own  efforts 
to  breathe  new  life  into  the  economy  of  the 
Rochester  area  and  of  New  York  State. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pledge  to  do  all  I  can 
to  make  sure  that  attention  is  directed 
to  the  problems  detailed  in  the  foregoing 
speech,  for  no  economic  policy  can  be 
termed  successful  If  It  does  not  deal  with 
economic  problems  In  all  areas  of  the 
coimtry-  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  will  Join  me  in  this  effort. 
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COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF  JOSEPH  L. 
VICITES  APPROVES  VETERANS  OP 
FOREIGN  WARS  PRIORITY  LEGIS- 
LATIVE PROGRAM  FOR  1971-72 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  RZAs 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESE^rTATIVES 

Thursdap,  October  2S,  1971 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month  the  Natloxuil  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  met  here  in 
Waahinsrton.  This  key  committee  of  the 
1.700,000  member  veterans  organization 
drew  veteran  leaders  from  throughout 
the  Nation  to  review  scores  of  resolutions 
aptu-oved  by  delegates  to  the  Dallas,  Tex., 
national  convention  last  August.  It  was 
during;  the  convention  that  the  more 
than  12.000  delegates  elected  Joseph  L. 
\ldtes  at  Unlontown.  Pa.,  as  their  na- 
tional commander  In  chief. 

This  young,  energetic  VFW  leader, 
known  to  his  friends  and  comrades  as 
'G.I.  Joe. "  has  a  long  and  enviable 
record  of  service  to  our  country,  his 
commiuiity,  and  to  those  who  have  taken 
up  arms  In  our  defense  In  his  accept- 
ance speech  at  Dallas,  the  newly  elected 
VFW  commander  in  chief  said  veter- 
ans benefits  will  be  the  battle  cry  of  his 
organization  during  the  coming  year. 
Surely,  this  is  a  crusade  worthy  of  the 
VFW's  ever -Increasing  membership. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that  the  now  vibrant  VFW  will 
be  an  even  better  organization  under  his 
dynamic  leadership  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  meeting  of 
the  national  legislative  comxnittee  was 
to  recommend  a  priority  legislative  pro- 
gram for  this  year.  The  distinguished 
committee  members  during  the  2-day 
session  greeted  such  notables  as  Donald 
E.  Johnson,  Veterans  Administrator. 
Dr.  Marc  J.  Musser,  VA  Chief  Medical 
Director;  Ralph  T.  Casteel.  VA  Execu- 
tive Assistant:  Olney  B.  Owen.  VA  Chief 
Benefits  Director;  John  J.  Corcoran,  VA 
General  Counsel;  Qxis  Wallace,  VA  con- 
fidential assistant;  Oliver  E.  Meadows, 
staff  director  of  tlie  House  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  Prank  J.  Brizzl, 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on   Veterans  Affairs. 

Members  of  the  VFW  National  Legis- 
lative Committee  are  all  prominent 
Americans  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  They  include:  James  E.  Van 
Zandt,  chairman:  Ted  C  Connell,  Rob- 
ert E  Hansen,  Charles  C.  Ralls,  Heyman 
Rothbart,  vice  chairmen;  Ray  R.  Allen, 
Vern  Anderson,  William  P.  Beane.  Rob- 
ert J  Bowers,  Ray  H.  Brannaman.  Mark 
D  Buchhelt.  Dr.  John  C  Cavender.  Cleo 
O  Clayton,  Jr.,  Jerry  Cooper.  Arthur  J. 
Fellwock.  Ernest  D.  Ferguson.  Leonard 
E  Frledlander.  Morton  FYomm.  Edgar 
L  George,  Prank  G.  Hahn,  Olen  E. 
Holmes,  Jaseph  Kovac,  W.  Leroy  Mad- 
dox,  John  W.  Mahan,  Allen  J.  Martin, 
Telfair  J.  Mashbum,  Franklin  W.  Mor- 
ton. Jr  ,  Timothy  J.  Murphy.  John  Red- 
ick.  Richard  E.  Res.s,  Frank  H.  Rice, 
Richard  L.  Roudebush,  Robert  Secrest, 
Jay  Stewart,  Earnest  Stratychuk,  Gene 
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Walker.  Joseph  R.  Walsh,  E.  Spencer 
Walton,  Charles  A.  Whlteacre,  and  Joe 
T.  Wood,  members. 

The  leadership  and  support  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wsu^  h&s  been  cru- 
cial In  helping  to  obtain  congressional 
approval  of  a  large  number  of  vetersins 
measures,  and  especially  additional 
funds  and  personnel  for  VA  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  priority  legislative  program  for 
1971-72  recommended  by  Its  national 
legislative  committee  and  approved  by 
Commander  In  Chief  Vlcltes  Include  a 
representative  list  of  the  concerns  and 
goals  of  this  great  organization,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  delegates  to  its  recently 
concluded  national  convention  in  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  and  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  this  program. 

The  VFW  legislation  program  follows 

VFW  P»ioamr  Lecisl^tivk  PsocaAM  ro« 

1971-1072 

TO    INSUKZ   BEST   ROSFTTAI.   AMD    MKOICAL    CAKX 

A  Nc  reduction  in  uverage  daily  patl«nt 
load  In  VA  hoapttabi. 

B.  Eliminate  pauper's  oath  requirement 
for  Bdnn'..'^lon   to  a  VA  hosplttl 

C  Immediate  full  resumption  of  long- 
range  cor.Btructlon  and  modernisation  pro- 
gram to  keep  VA  hospitals  second  to  none 

D  Dmg  treatment  and  medical  and  em- 
ployment rehabilitation  by  VA  for  all  drug 
dependent  veterans. 

TO      PWiVKNT      VA      HOSPITAI.S      FHuM      BECOMING 
SBCOND    aATC    OB    BEING    CI.OBED 

A.  Oppoee  any  merging  of  VA  hoapltals  or 
racUltles  In  proposed  National  Health  In- 
surance Plan. 

B  Operate  Congressional  ly  authorized 
126.000  bospitai  beds. 

C.  Repeal  existing  law  which  requires  the 
Veterans  Administration  to  gain  prior  ap- 
proval oi  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  before  proceeding  with  any  VA  hos- 
pital or  conatructl<»i  project. 

D  Support  leg  lata  Uon  to  provide  that  the 
establishment  of  new  VA  hospitals  and  medi- 
cal facilities  or  substantial  renovation,  alter, 
atlon  or  modernization  of  VA  medical  facUl- 
tlea  may  proceed  when  approved  by  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

FOR  DICNfTY    AND  SWTTnirTT  OF  WOBTD   WA*  I  ANO 

OLDE>  vmamna 

.\.  Minimum  pension  payment  of  at  least 
$135  a  month  for  a  veteran  alone  and  $150 
a  month  for  a  married  World  War  I  veteran 

B  Bolii  hospital  and  outpatient  medical 
care  for  all  medical  needs  of  veterans  70  or 
elder 

C  Presumption  that  older  veteran.?  are 
service  connected  for  entitlement  to  drugs 
and  medicines  by  VA. 

D  Oreatly  expanded  hometown  nursing 
care  for  older  veterans  to  prevent  separa- 
tion from  their  families   and  loved   ones. 

BEVISIOMS   or   PCMSION   AKD   COMP«I«8AT10M 
PROOAMS 

A  IncreAsed  pension  rates  and  Income 
limitations  to  aasure  no  veteran  sufTers  loea 
of  VA  pension  becaus*  of  social  security  and 
equivalent    Increases   In    retirement   Incom*. 

B  Cost  of  living  Increases  for  the  millions 
of  veterans  and  their  families  who  receive 
disability  compensation,  pension  and  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  pay- 
ments from  the  Veterans  Administration. 

C.  Dependency  and  Indemnity  compenaa- 
tlon  payments  to  widows  of  veterans  who 
were  100%  service  connected  disabled  at  the 
time  of  their  death 

D  Continue  the  statutory  award  for  veter- 
ans  suffering    from    arrested    tuberculosis. 

E  Disregard  Income  of  wife  In  determin- 
ing VA  pension  entitlement  and  adequate 
pensions  for  widows  of  veterans. 
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■XPANDXO  GI  KDUCATIOM  AMD  TaAXNtNG  BIIX 

A.  Incnaaed  OI  Bill  — ■Ittanoe  to-  Include 
the  ooat  at  books.  tiUUon.  and  feeew 

B.  More  funds  for  stepping  up  on-the-job 
training  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unemployed  veterans  who  do  not  want  to  go 
to  college  or  desire  Institutional  training. 

C.  Cost  of  living  increase  in  OI  Bill  train- 
ing rates. 

D.  Advance  educational  payment  and  in- 
crease entitlement  to  i8  months. 

Moax  MXAmKorm.  taen*tuicx  roe 

RCrURniMC  VOTNAM   VSTDLAMS 

A.  Expanded  contact  and  otitreach  pro- 
gram to  Insure  that  every  Vietnam  veteran 
Knows  of  his  veterans  rights  and  benefits 

B  Complete  sup>port  of  a  cash  program  to 
provide  Jobs  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  veterans. 

C.  More  >ob  training  programs  with  extra 
emphasis  on  veterans  with  no  civilian  em- 
ployment skills  or  experience 

D.  Establish  low  coet  UTe  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  Vietnam  veterans  similar  to  NSLI 
program  for  World  War  II  and  Korean 
veterans 

JOBS   AND    JOB  BBCrRrrr 
A.  Total  support  of  President  Nixon's  Jobs 
for  Veterans  progrtun  and  related  programs 
which  carry  out  the  President's  six-potnt  pro- 
gram to  obtain  employment  for  veterans. 

B  Urging  the  Department  of  Labor  to  pro- 
vide preference  for  veterans  In  all  employ- 
ment programs,  especially  veterans  without 
employment   skills  or  }ob  experience 

C.  Adequate  staff  and  funds  for  Veterans 
Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labor 

NATIONAI.   CEMCmtlXS   AMD    BtmiAl.    ALLOWANCES 

A.  Tran&fer  JuiisdictJon  of  naUonal  ceme- 
teries to  the  Veterans  Administration 

B  Increase  veterans  burial  allowance  to  at 
Wust  $760. 

C.  Oppose  annual  recommendation  of  Of- 
Sce  of  Management  and  Budget  to  eliminate 
veterans  burial  allowance  where  veterans  are 
also  entitled  to  lump  sum  social  security 
death  t>eneflt8. 

VimiANS  PMnBENCX  roR  VETERANS  ElmOTBO 
■T  ALL  OOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  AND  C  .1.  POSTTAL 
SEKVICX 

A.  Preserve  and  continue  Veterans  Prefer- 
ence for  all  veterans  employed  by  the  Federal 
Crovemment. 

B  Call  upon  the  U.S  Postal  Service  to  pro- 
vide Veterans  Preference  to  all  veterans  in  the 
Postal  Service,  as  provided  In  the  Postal  Re- 
form Act  of  1970. 

FOR  IMPROVED  PaOGBAllS  POR  MnJTAST  RrrlUSS 
AND     TMCIX     rAMIUXB 

A  Eliminate  present  requirement  that  a 
military  retiree  must  forfeit  VA  compensation 
payment  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  If  his 
military   retired    pay    Is   a   greater   amount. 

B  .Support  legislation  to  provide  equitable 
survivor  benefits  for  the  military  retiree  who 
dies  after  be  has  retired  from  military  serv- 
ice. 

Bestore  Veterans  Day  to  November  II. 


WALTER     TROHAN     SETS     RECORD 
STRAIGHT  ON  GREECE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  njJNOia 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  HEPHESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  October  28,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Walter 
Trohan,  one  of  America's  most  highly  re- 
spected journalists  and  dean  of  the 
Washington  press  corps,  has  written  an 
excellent  article  about  his  presonal  ob- 
servations in  Greece  which  I  recom- 
mend to  my  coUeagues. 


October  29,  1971 
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Mr.  Trohan  properly  points  out  some 

of  the  pseudoliberal  press  maintains  a 
double  standard  in  reporting  about 
Greece.  He  also  puts  into  proper  perspec- 
tive the  true  situation  in  Greece. 

I  am  pleased  to  read  Mr.  Trohan's  ex- 
cellent article  because  Greece  is  Amer- 
icas  most  trusted  and  reliable  ally  in 
NATO. 

It  is  my  hope  Mr  Trohan  s  observation 
will  convince  our  colleagues  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  brave  nation  and  slow 
dowTi  those  who  are  determined  to  drive 
Greece  out  of  NATO. 

Mr.  Trohan's  article  follows: 

Greece   Given   Undeserved   Image 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

.\THENS. — "Police  state"  l.s  a  horrid  and 
even  a  frightening  phrase  in  America.  It  oon- 
juree  up  visions  of  concentration  camps,  salt 
mines,  wholesale  arrests,  and  police  brutality 

Yet  things  are  seldom  what  they  seem  to 
be  and  quite  often  aren't  what  they  are  said 
to  be.  So  It  Is  with  the  military  regime  in 
Greece. 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  on  his  good  will  mission  to 
Greece,  the  Athens  News,  one  of  the  city's 
two  English  language  newspapers,  carried  a 
headline  which  read:  "Noticeable  Lack  of  the 
Comman  Man  Bombs.  Recruited  School  Chil- 
dren Greet  Agnew.'  The  paper  was  not  closed 
down.  In  fact,  there  was  no  government  ac- 
tion whatsoever,  altho  the  story  was  obvi- 
ously out  of  focus.  If  not  downright  untrue. 

For  example,  the  story  ll&elf  didn't  men- 
tion school  children  altho  the  headline  did. 
School  children  were  given  the  day  off  and 
urged  to  do  what  they  obviously  wanted  to 
do;  take  a  look  at  a  son  of  Hellas  who  made 
It  big  In  America  But  school  children  had 
been  given  the  same  sort  of  holiday  to  greet 
President  Elsenhower,  the  late  French  leader 
Charles  de  Gaulle  and  even  the  Yugoslav 
Marxist  leader  Marshal  Tito  without  any 
mention   of   recruitment    In   the   new.spapers 

Two  mysterious  explosions  damaged  two 
American  cars  near  the  airport,  before  the 
Vice  President's  arrival,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  that  these  incident.^  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  Agnew  vi.slt  Finally,  crowd 
pictures  showed  many  common  men  and 
women  along  the  parade  route,  altho  some 
of  the  reporters  dismissed  the  throngs  as 
"sparse"  or  "thousands  when  the  number 
was  clearly  In  the  hundreds  of  thousands 

Another  Athens  English  newspaper  re- 
ported that  unusual  protective  precautions 
were  taken  becavisc  police  feared  an  outbreak 
Yet  Byron  Btamapopoulos.  undersecretary  of 
Information  for  the  prime  minister,  assured 
thla  oommentator  that  the  protection  was  no 
more  extensive  than  that  used  during  other 
visits  of  important  persons 

At  the  Athens  Hilton,  where  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident was  lodged,  a  group  of  young  people 
passed  many  police  on  their  way  into  the 
hotel  to  present  a  petition  against  the  re- 
gime of  the  colonels  They  were  stopped  on 
their  way  to  the  .\gnew  suite  by  a  Greek  po- 
liceman, who  asked  what  they  wanted 

They  explained  they  wanted  lo  deliver  a 
protest  He  said  they  wotUd  not  be  permitted 
to  deliver  any  message,  even  one  of  support, 
and  they  left  satisfied  The  policeman  didn't 
even  take  their  names,  explaining  he  didn't 
want  to  spoil  their  Sunday 

Yet  many  American  writers  Indicate  that 
life  here  Is  one  long  spasm  of  fear  of  brutality 
and  arrest  Many  of  the  same  writers  have 
long  been  saying  the  same  thing  about  Spain, 
but  curiously  enough  they  say  nothing  about 
Russia,  where  such  an  effort  of  protest  would 
have  brought  prompt  Imprisonment. 

In  Iran  a  wire  service  reporter  solemnly 
swore  he  knew  from  actual  expterlence  that 
one  of  bla  aervloe's  men  was  arrested  and 
thrown   Into  JaU    because   be  deecrtbed  the 


Agnew  visit  to  the  country's  2.500th  anni- 
versary as  a  Journey  into  Arabian  nights  in- 
stead of  Persian  nights  He  refused  to  accept 
evidence  that  this  same  commentator  used 
the  same  phrase  the  same  night  (because 
Arabain  nights  is  the  more  familiar  figure] 
without  the  slightest  reproof. 

Evidently  the  police  slate  you  don't  like  is 
a  menace  to  all  mankind  while  the  police 
stale  that  actually  exlfits  and  operates  In 
terror  is  to  be  accepted  If  you  are  a  pseudo- 
liberal. 


TITO 

HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALiroBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  28,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
the  distinct  di-shonor  of  having  Josip  Broz 
Tito  visiting  our  Nation  this  week.  To 
attempt  to  offset  the  disinformation 
which  is  being  circulated  in  some  quar- 
ters to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Tito  is  some 
type  of  outstanding  world  statesman,  as 
opposed  to  an  old  Stalin  henchman,  1 
would  like  to  make  the  following  com- 
ments and  msert  a  short  biography  of 
Mr.  Tito  into  the  Congressional  Record. 

Yugosla\Ta  is  still  well  within  the 
Communist  orbit.  Tito  is  still  a  devoted 
Communist.  Some  people  seem  to  think 
that  if  the  various  Communist  lead- 
ers disagree  on  little  things  this  is  a 
big  thing  and  that  if  they  agree  on  a  big 
thing,  namely  the  destruction  of  the  free 
world,  this  is  a  little  thing.  Many  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  the  survival  of  the 
Nation  are  more  concerned  with  the 
common  end  these  fellows  have  of  re- 
placing all  non-Communist  governments 
with  Communist  dictatorships  than  with 
factional  disputes  concerning  the  exact 
means  by  which  the  well  struck  blow  can 
be  brought  about. 

It  is  not  that  we  fail  to  recognize  dif- 
ferences, and  indeed  no  two  things  in 
the  world  are  exactly  identical  in  all  re- 
spects, but  It  would  not  seem  wise  to 
make  a  fetish  of  characterizing  our  ene- 
mies according  to  the  degree  with  which 
they  differ  from  one  another  and  ignore 
that  great  object,  fatal  to  ourselves,  upon 
which  they  all  agree.  Neither  is  it  help- 
ful to  our  national  security  to  develop 
amnesia  about  the  past  activities  of  the 
various  Communist  tyrants. 

For  these  reasons  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  a  .short 
biography  of  Tito  which  was  prepared  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  1957  as  a  portion  of  a  com- 
mittee document  enutled,  "Who  Are 
They?" 

Congressman  Francis  E.  Walters, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  at  the  time  this 
study  was  published,  prefaced  the  biog- 
raphj-  of  Tito  with  a  short  quote  from 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  which  is  appro- 
priate today: 

"Don't  Say  Things  'What  You  are  Stands 
Over  You  the  While,  and  Thunders  So  That 
I  Cannot  Hear  What  You  Say  to  the  Con- 
trary."— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Essay  on  So- 
cial Alms. 

The  biography  of  Tito  follows: 


Josip  Bitoz  Trro     Piuesident  of  the  Foejlal 
People's  Ripubuc  or  Yugoslavia 

"I  am  a  Communist,  and  nothing  but  a 
Communist  " — thus  Josip  Broz  Tito  sums  up 
his  philosophy  of  life  A  professional  rev- 
olutionary, a  dedicated  Communist  whose 
thoughts  and  actions — Indeed  his  entire 
life — have  always  been  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  world  communism.  Tito  has  never  altered 
his  steadfast  conviction  that  communism  wiU 
utUmately  rule  the  world. 

Tito  does  not  fit  the  Image  one  usually 
draws  of  a  hardened  Bolshevik  Even  his 
severest  critics  have  observed  that  he  Is  an 
affable  man.  with  "devastating"  f>er8cnal 
charm,  magnetism,  and  a  ready  wit  His  hair 
Is  gray-blond:  his  face  has  strong  regular  fea- 
tures and  Is  bronzed  from  the  sun:  his  eyes 
are  light  blue,  alert,  always  In  motion  and 
alive  with  curiosity:  his  hands  stubby  arid 
square,  the  hands  of  a  worker  are  e\er  active 
Tito  who  is  fond  of  splendid  uniforms  replete 
with  medals  and  braid  resembles  the  late 
Nazi  leader  Hermann  Goering  in  what  one 
writer  termed  "an  altogether  astounding 
fashion"  An  athletic  type,  proud  of  his  per- 
sonal physical  power^he  one*  boasted  that 
"no  one  in  my  army  can  outwalk  me.  young 
or  old!" — Tito  does  not  look  his  slxty-flve 
years 

Born  Into  a  poor  peasant  family,  the 
seventh  of  fifteen  children,  the  Yugoslav 
dictator  is  largely  a  self-educated  man  When 
a  prisoner  of  war  in  Russia  during  World 
War  I.  he  learned  Russian  and  In  addition, 
he  fpeak.";  Serbo-Croatian  German.  Cssech. 
Klrghizlan.  some  French  and  Italian,  and  has 
an  understanding  of  English  He  know?  a 
great  deal  about  art  and  possesses  some  Rem- 
brandts  formerly  owned  by  the  Yugoslav 
royal  family. 

Tito  is  a  proletarian  with  the  tastes  of  a 
bourgeois.  A  worldly  man.  who  thoroughly 
enjoys  worldly  pleasures,  he  lives  in  splendor 
and  elegance  reminiscent  of  the  court  of  a 
pKjtentate  At  his  palatial  country  residence. 
Tito  lives,  as  one  wTiter  put  it.  like  a 
"wealthy  sportsman."  He  enjoys  good,  rich 
food,  and  is  partial  to  raklja.  the  120-proof 
native  brandy 

Tito  is  a  man  consumed  by  personal  ambi- 
tion, a  man  driven  on  by  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, a  man  who  by  brutal  force  reached  the 
height  of  Chief  of  Slate  As  a  partisan  leader 
In  World  War  II.  Tito  was  tireless,  crafty, 
and  effective:  as  the  Communist  dictator  of 
Yugoslavia,  he  is  ruthless  and  uncompromis- 
ing; and.  as  an  International  statesnian.  he 
is  ihrewd,  guileful,  and  brazenly  opportu- 
nistic. 

Years  of  partial  reconcUlatlon  with  the 
West,  following  the  break  with  Stalin  in  1»48. 
have  tended  to  blur  the  l.arsh  lines  of  Tito's 
character  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Communist 
regime  which  he  has  imptosed  upoij  Yugo- 
slavia Tito's  life  has  been  steeped  in  sub- 
version and  deceit  He  fought  m  the  ranks  of 
the  Red  Guard  In  the  Russian  Civil  War.  in 
the  twenties  he  attended  the  secret  Lenin 
School  in  Moscow  for  training  in  subversion 
and  sabotage,  and  later  was  engaged  in  un- 
derground work  In  Yugoslavia,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Politburo  of  the  Yugoslav 
Communist  Party  in  1934.  and  worked  In 
the  Balkan  Secretariat  of  the  Comlnterr.  at 
Moscow;  he  returned  to  Yugoslavia  at  the 
end  of  1936  and  orgauleed  Yugoslav  volun- 
teers to  fight  In  the  International  Brigade 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  In  1937  he 
became  Secretary  General  of  the  Yugoslav 
Communist  Party  at  Its  headquarters  In 
Paris  When  the  Nazis  Invaded  Yugoslavia  In 
April  1S41.  Tlt.o  and  the  Yugoslav  Commu- 
nists, following  the  Moscow  line  during  the 
period  of  Nazi-Soviet  cooperation,  did  not 
even  cock  a  gun  in  the  defense  of  their  native 
land  Only  when  Hitler  attacked  the  Com- 
munist Motherland,  the  DjS£.R..  In  June 
1941.  did  Tito  react  against  the  Germans 

The  German  Invasion  at  Yugoslavia  did 
Xkot  arouse  the  Communists,  because  to  Tito 
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and  his  force,  the  Sovtrt  CBlon  w»s  the 
Motberland.  TtiU  aasentlal  podirt  wms  openly 
proclaimed  ag&ln  »nd  ac^n  by  Djllaa,  Kar- 
delj,  aod  by  Tito  hlmaeU.  Bvoi  vlieo  tlM 
partlsana  entered  the  war  against  Oennany. 
tbeir  participation  was  guided  by  political 
considerations.  The  Communist  partisans 
luuglic  mostly  m  areas  wbere  Invader 
eirength  was  not  great.  Also  In  line  with 
Coounuulst  disregard  (or  hunuaA  life,  they 
were  not  adverse  to  bringing  about  Nazi  re- 
priiials  which  would  arouse  the  population 
and  swell  the  Conununlst  ranks  It  was  not 
Tito  but  Col  Draza  MlhalloTtch  who  (ought 
the  Germane  (or  patriotic  reasons. 

The  flrst  clash  between  the  Cbetnlks  of 
Mlhitllovlch  and  the  Nazi  troops  occurred 
on  May  18.  1941.  By  NoTember  of  that  year. 
UlhalloTlch  knew  that  coordinated  effort 
between  the  Chetnlks  and  the  partisans  of 
Tito  was  not  possible,  since  Tito  (ought  pri- 
marily (or  Communist  dictatorship  and  fur- 
therance of  Soviet  political  ambitions  iSl- 
hailovlch  therefore  Issued  a  proclamation  to 
this  effect,  and  the  split  of  Yugoslav  resist- 
ance  was   brought   into   the  open. 

In  the  next  2V]  years.  It  wiis  Mlhallovlch 
who  was  repeatedly  commended  by  the  West- 
ern Powers  (or  Yugoslav  resistance  General 
Ei.senhower.  the  allied  Supreme  Commander, 
aent  Mthallovtch  a  message  from  North  Afri- 
ca in  l»43.  which  commended  these  brave 
men  •  •  •  fighting  with  complete  devotion 
and  sacrtflce  for  the  miitual  cause  of  tiie 
United  Nations.  May  this  struggle  bring 
them  C'lmplete  success    ' 

General  de  OauUe.  the  French  Command- 
er and  »enlor  British  mlUtaxy  leaders  In  the 
Middle  East,  sent  equally  inspiring  messages 
at  various  times  Lven  more  Important  trib- 
ute wavs  paid  by  German  General  Jodl  and 
Adolf  Hitler  himself,  who  credited  the  Chet- 
niku  with  tying  down  major  German  forces 
In  Yugoslavia  During  this  period  (1941-44) 
the  ChetnlRs  received  practically  no  military 
assistance  from  the  Allies,  although  Tito  and 
hi.s  partisiins  received  more  than  100.000 
rifles.  50.000  light  machine  guns.  7(X)  radlo- 
wlreless  sets.  260.000  pairs  of  boots,  and  near- 
ly 10O.0OO.0(Kj  r>junds  of  small  arms 
ammunition. 

The  Teheran  Conference  between  the  Al- 
lied Powers  decided,  at  Rii>«)an  in.sl.«itence. 
that  Tito  would  be  given  full  support  and 
on  October  20.  1944.  when  Soviet  troops  en- 
tered Belifrai.e,  Tito  became  thf  shs/riite 
ruler  of  Yugoslavia  Stailn's  protege  had 
fought  a  political  war  and  his  reward  was 
power 

With  the  full  support  of  StaMii  and  the 
Red  Army,  Tito  established  In  Yugoslavia  a 
Communist  dictatorship  accompanied  by  a 
reign  of  terror  He  ruthlessly  wiped  out  his 
opponents,  including  his  ch(e(  rival,  Drtua 
Mlhallovlch  Following  the  tenets  o(  Marx- 
ism-Leninism to  the  letter  Tito  transformed 
Tiigoslavta  Into  what  was  e.ssentlally  a  mini- 
ature model  of  the  Soviet  Union,  character- 
ized by  a  one-party  system,  80clftllr.atlon  of 
Industry  suppre«islon  of  religious  liberties 
and  general  deprivation  of  freedom 

C~jmmunlsm  In  action  is  .senrchmgly  ana- 
lysed In  a  new  book  by  Mllovan  DJllns.  for- 
merly a  close  as.ioclate  of  Tito  and  now  In 
prl.son.  His  remarks,  directed  toward  the 
entire  Communist  system  have  stpeclal  ap- 
plicability to  Tito's  Yugoslavia  There,  a  new 
exploiting  class  hsa  foisted  a  self-perpetu- 
ating rule  upon  the  majority  of  the  people, 
using  methods  of  control  which  represent 
"one  of  the  most  shameful  pages  !n  human 
history,"  This  class  has  arrogated  a  monop- 
oly over  all  phases  of  economic,  social  and 
cultural  life  Its  record  is  such.  DjUas  says, 
that  "there  will  be  less  sorrow  over  Its  pass- 
ing than  there  was  far  any  other  class  before 
It." 

Tito  Is  a  part  o(  the  work)  Conununlst 
movement.  The  clash  with  8talin  m  1948.  It 
is  true,  (creed  Tito's  reonentaUon  In  (orelgn 
affairs  (reconciliation  with  Greece,  accept- 
ance of  military  and  economic  aid  from  the 
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Western  Powers,  etc  ).  hut  in  no  fundamen- 
tal way  did  It  alter  bis  political  Talth.  This 
dispute  with  Stalin  waa  prtmartly  a  per- 
sonal affair,  a  power  struggle  between  two 
dictators,  and  not  a  disagreement  on  the 
general  teneta  of  Manlsm-Leniam.  Tito 
never  derued  the  "validity"  and  "truth"  of 
Communist  doctrine,  but  t\e  oonteeted 
Stalin's  right  to  impinge  ui>on  his  own  do- 
main and  Stalin's  refusal  to  tolerate  "little 
.Stallns." 

Tito's  steadfastness  to  communism  is 
clearly  shown  In  his  reactions  tcj  the  moves 
made  by  Nikila  S  Khrushchev  the  new  S<j- 
vlet  dictator,  in  his  efforts  to  reestablish 
"unity  m  the  Sfx-lallst  camp  "  Recognizing 
Stalin's  mistake,  Khrushchev  accepted  Ttto  s 
claims  to  be  commlaaar  In  his  own  house 
Conferences  between  Tito  and  Khrushchev 
m  1955.  lg>56.  and  1957,  established  the  ba£is 
for  reconciliation,  even  though  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  threw  a  paLl  over  the  nego- 
tiations fur  a  while  The  latest  conference 
held  In  Riimanin  went  a  long  way  toward 
reestablishing  harmony  between  Moscow  and 
Belgrade  .\s  a  result  of  this  conference, 
agreement  was  reached  on  "concrete  forms 
of  cooperation'  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Yugoslavia,  as  well  as  on  basic  prob- 
lems of  the  present  International  situation.  ' 
Tito  also  agreed  that  there  was  "special  sig- 
nificance" to  the  "general  strengthening  of 
the  unity  and  brotherly  cooperation  of  all 
Communist  parties  and  Communist -domi- 
nated states. 

While  Tito  acknowledged,  in  a  recent  inter- 
view, that  there  wiis  "some  dillerenoe  be- 
tween curniiiUiii.'ini  lu  Yugoslavia  and  the 
U.d  S.R  ,  he  has  hfisten?d  to  add  that  "there 
are  not  big  Ideological  dlfferencef;,"  not  "too 
big,"  and  that  "we  have  the  same  aim — that 
IS  to  siy  the  building  of  socialism  and  com- 
munism." 

Nor  are  the  differences  "too  big"  in  the 
realm  of  foreign  policy.  Recent  Yugoslav 
statements  In  this  field  have  conformed  to 
the  broad  outlines  of  world  Communist 
policy.  Tito's  neutralism  has  always  been  a 
qualified  one  But  more  recently,  he  has 
come  closer  to  the  Moscow  line  as  shown 
by  his  pledge  at  the  Rumanian  conference 
with  Khrushchev  to  cooperate  with  the  So- 
Met  Union  Ml  basic  problems  oi  the  present 
situation.  '  as  well  as  by  his  attacks  on  the 
Uaghdad  Pact  and  tlu  Eisenhower  doctrine. 
and  Tito's  claims  that  It  was  "absurd"  to 
speak  of  a  Communist  danger  in  the  Middle 
East 

At  the  end  of  his  recent  conferences  with 
Premier  Oomnlka  of  Poland.  Tito  and  the 
Polish  dictator  again  reaffirmed  their  ties  to 
M&sc«:>*  without  reservation.  When  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  condemn  Russia  for  the 
bloody  reprisals  against  the  Hungarian  pa- 
triots, both  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  dutifully 
voted  against  such  condemnation  The  Mos- 
cow-Belgrade axis  is  once  more  tlrmly  Intact 

Before,  during  and  after  World  War  II  Tito 
has  invariably  sh<^wu  himself  to  be  a  dedi- 
cated Coruniunlii.  A  powerful  Ideological  af- 
finity binds  him  firmly  to  his  Communist 
brethren  During  the  last  few  years,  in  fact. 
he  has  clearly  moved  closer  to  a  political 
alignment  with  Moscow  Tito's  genera]  phi- 
losophy of  IKe.  the  nature  of  his  own  regime, 
and  his  inflexible  commitment  to  commun- 
ism all  militate  against  a  lasting  rift  with 
the  Kremlin. 


VIETNAM  ON  ITS  OWN 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  inoMNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENT.\T1VES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr,  HAMILTON   Mr   Speaker.  Daniel 
Southerland    of    the    Christian    Science 


October  29,  1971 

Monitor  has  just  written  a  comprehen- 
sive, three- part  report  on  the  future  of 
South  Vietnam  In  the  series,  which 
ended  today,  he  notes  that  "despite  all 
the  years  of  eflort  that  have  gone  into 
computerized  techniques  of  measuring 
"progress,"  South  Vietnam's  future  re- 
mains highly  uncertain  " 

I  recommend  this  series  to  my  col- 
Icague.s, 

The  scries  follow; 
As    THE    UNrTxij    States    WrruoaAws    PmoM 

VirrNAM,  What  About  .  .  .  PscincATioN 

Saigon  —The  withdrawal  of  United  States 
combat  troops  from  South  Vietnam  Is  far 
advanced  now,  but  the  so-called  Vletnam- 
1/atlon  program  has  yet  to  be  severely  tested 
and  may  not  be  for  some  time  to  come. 

Despite  all  the  years  of  eVort  that  have 
gone  Into  computerised  techniques  of  meas- 
uring "progTeBS."  South  Vietnam's  future  re- 
mains highly  uncertain. 

These  are  the  coiK!luslons  one  comes  to 
after  trips  to  several  of  the  key  provinces  of 
South  Vietnam  and  Interviews  with  a  number 
of  the  most  experienced  obeervers  of  the  Viet- 
nam scene. 

There  now  Is  considerable  confidence  here 
that  President  Nixon  can  withdraw  down  to 
a  "residual"  force  of  less  than  50,000  men  by 
the  middle  of  next  year — as  he  appears  to  be 
aiming  to  do—  without  risking  serious  set- 
backs In  South  Vietnam 

In  fact,  many  US  officials  now  believe  the 
President  should  greatly  step  up  the  pace  of 
withdrawals  In  the  next  phase  They  contend 
that  Inactive,  and  therefore  Increasingly  un- 
disciplined, American  troops  are  becoming 
"more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset"  In  some 
areas  of  South  Vietnam. 

a     POl.mcAL     NONISSUB 

If  there  Is  anything  approaching  a  con- 
sensus here.  It  Is  that  President  Nixon  can 
protoablv  succeed  In  noalntalntng  a  low  level 
of  US  Casualties  throughout  the  with- 
drawal, thus  making  Vietnam  a  nonlssue  In 
the  pKilltlcally  sensitive  period  leading  up  to 
next  year's  presidential  election  In  the 
United  States. 

For  one  thing  many  sources  believe  the 
North  Vietnamese  da  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing U>  disrupt  the  U  S  withdrawals,  which 
have   been  proceeding  steadily, 

Althovigh  the  Commvinlsts  can  be  expected 
Uj  make  some  attacks  in  order  to  encourage 
antiwar  pressure  In  the  United  States. 
Hanoi's  main  emphasis  seems  to  be  on  pre- 
.servlng  Its  forces.  TTiere  Is  a  growing  feel- 
ing here  that  the  real  showdown  ff>r  the  Sai- 
gon government  may  not  come  until  long 
after  most  of  the  Americans  are  gone—- 
perhaps   In    1973,   perhaps  even   later 

But  while  there  Is  confidence  in  the  jxwsl- 
blllty  of  continuing  a  steady  and  relatively 
unmolested  U  S  withdrawal  down  to  the 
■small  technical  and  advisory  force  level, 
there  is  much  less  confidence  as  to  the  fu- 
ture after  that  level   Is  reached. 

Although  the  war  may  be  "winding  down" 
for  the  Americans,  the  recent  casualty  fig- 
ures show,  as  one  American  general  put  it, 
that  "there  Is  still  a  very  significant  war 
going  on  In  this  country  " 

In  one  recent  week,  five  Americans  were 
reported  killed  In  combat  the  lowest  toll 
In  six  years  But  In  the  same  week,  the 
South  Vietnamese  command  reported  391 
Vietnamese  soldiers  killed  and  991  wounded 
While  the  end  of  the  war  may  be  In  sight  for 
the  American  foot  .soldier,  many  Vietnam- 
ese wonder  If  there  will  ever  be  an  end  of  !t 
for  them 

OPTT.OOK      IMI>«OT«B 

Currently  though,  things  look  far  better 
for  the  Saigon  government  at  this  advanced 
stage  of  the  American  withdrawal  than 
most  observers  expected.  It  had  been  gener- 
ally accepted  that  some  setbacks  were  In 
store  for  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
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once  American  troop  strength  dropped  radi- 
cally. 

The  American  troop  strength  In  Vietnam 
has  dropped  frcon  a  peak  of  more  than  MO,- 
000  to  300,(XX)  men  And  while  there  appar- 
ently has  been  some  "slippage"  In  security 
In  a  few  provinces  where  American  troops 
have  withdrawn,  the  Saigon  governmeut  ap- 
;>ears  to  be  tightening  Its  hold  in  must 

The  American -backed  government  still 
may  not  have  won  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
in  most  areas,  but  It  has  advanced  to  the 
point  of  attaining  a  military  occupation  of 
the  countryside 

This  occupation  has  brought  some  benefits 
to  the  countryside — particularly  in  the  Me- 
kong Delta  south  of  Saigon,  where  one-third 
of  South  Vietnam's  people  Uve.  The  govern- 
ment ha*  opeiied  up  new  areas  to  trade  and 
cultivation.  Rice  farmers  have  been  getting 
a  good  price  for  their  rice  for  aome  time 
now.  Next  year,  for  the  flrst  time  In  five 
years.  South  Vietnam  Is  expected  to  produce 
enough  rice  to  start  meeting  Its  own  needs 
again. 

In  the  delta,  as  well  as  In  some  of  the 
provinces  surrounding  SaJgon.  one  now  can 
get  a  tantalizing  glimpse  of  what  peacetime 
might  be  like  In  V'letnam  Roads  and  canals 
that  had  been  cut  off  for  years  lu  the  delta 
have  been  busy  with  traffic  for  more  than 
two  years  now  without  any  significant  Inter- 
ruptions, The  war  is  still  there,  tut  the  level 
of  fighting  has  been  comparatively  low  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  country  since  1909. 
Some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  has  been  oc- 
curring outside  South  Vietnam's  borders — In 
Cambodia, 

The  real  turning  point  came  "with  the  Tet 
offensive  In  1968  when  the  Viet  Cong  lost  a 
staggering  number  of  their  Onest  troops  and 
small-unit  leaders 

After  an  Initial  period  of  shock,  retrenrti- 
ment.  and  Indecision,  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, under  American  prodding,  pushed 
back  Into  the  countryside  The  government 
drive  went  virtually  unchallenged  by  the 
Viet  Cong.  Viet  Cong  plans  for  a  comeback  In 
the  southern  half  of  the  country  were  se- 
verely disrupted  by  the  loss  of  Slhanouk- 
vllle  supply  route,  which  followed  the  over- 
throw of  Cambodia's  Prince  Sihanouk  In  the 
spring  of  last  year. 

American  sources  now  estimate  that  the 
port  of  SlbanoukvUle  was  providing  as  much 
as  90  percent  of  the  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion reaching  the  Viet  Cong  in  the  southern 
half  of  South  Vietnam.  Cut  off  from  their 
tradltloixal  supply  routes  and  bases  during 
the  Cambodian  Invasion  of  1970.  many  main- 
force  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  units 
moved  across  the  border  Into  Cambodia, 
where  they  have  been  largely  occupied  with 
rebuilding   their  supply  system. 

CONTROL    DEMONSTkATED 

While  most  observers  considered  South 
Vletam's  recent  one-man  presidential  elec- 
tion a  debacle  In  the  political  sense,  It  did 
serve  to  demonstrate  that  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment now  has  a  military  and  adminis- 
trative presence  in  place  throughout  the 
populated  areas  of  South  Vietnam. 

While  the  election  turnout  figures  were 
undoubt,«dIy  padded — particularly  In  the 
cities — there  was.  according  to  most  wit- 
nesses, a  huge  turnout  in  the  countryside. 
even  In  many  villages  formerly  under  firm 
Viet  Cong  control. 

The  turn  out  had  nothing  to  do  with  "voter 
confidence"  In  President  Thleu  Most  people 
voted  because  they  wanted  to  stay  out  of 
trouble  with  the  authorities  But  the  election 
did  amount  to  an  lmpres.slve  demonstration 
of  administrative  control  orer  large  numbers 
of  people 

The  absence  of  these  main-force  units  hae 
given  the  Saigon  government  forces  a  rela- 
tlTtly  quiet  period  In  whloh  to  train  and 
expand  in  places  such  as  Hau  Ngtala  Province 
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to  the  west  of  Saigon,  home  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  f>eople. 

When  the  US.  26th  Infantry  Division  set 
up  Its  headquarters  is  Hau  Nghla  six  years 
ago.  It  had  to  fight  Its  "wviy  In.  When  the  dlri- 
slon  left  at  the  end  of  lact  year,  there  was 
widespread  apprehension  among  thoae  com- 
mitted to  the  antl-Communlst  side  that  all 
the  gains  In  security  would  be  lost. 

An  old  carpenter  In  one  of  the  district 
towns  of  Hau  Nghla  said  he  was  certain  that 
the  Viet  Cong  would  start  coming  back  Into 
the  town  again  to  propagandise  and  collect 
taxes  He  had  little  confidence  In  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  and  even  less  confidence 
m  the  mlUtla,  called  the  People's  Self-Defense 
Porce,  to  which  he  himself  belonged. 

VIET  CONG  FADING'' 

"The  Viet  Cong  have  passed  the  word  that 
theyll  eat  the  marrow  of  otir  bones  U  they 
ever  get  ahold  of  us."  he  said  when  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  strength  of  the  People's  SelX- 
Defense  Force. 

But  the  Viet  Cong  did  not  come  back  to 
his  town,  at  least  not  in  strength;  and  Hau 
Nghla,  alw^ays  considered  "one  of  the  -worst 
provinces"  in  South  Vietnam,  Is  showing 
signs  of  Increasing  prostjerlty — despite  the 
fact  that  the  Viet  Cong  continue  to  collect 
taxes  from  most  farmers.  Farmers  are  start- 
ing to  cultivate  some  long-abandoned  and 
devastated  areas  Some  are  doing  weU  enough 
to  build  new  stucco  bouses.  There  is  even 
talk  of  reopening  a  sugar  mill  that  was  shut 
down  several  years  ago  because  of  the  fight- 
ing. 

An  American  Army  officer  recalled  that  if 
one  visited  the  provincial  capital  of  Uau 
Nghia  four  or  five  years  ago  and  spent  more 
than  48  hours,  "you  were  pretty  likely  to 
come  under  a  mortar  attack," 

"You  flew  around  the  province,"  be  said. 
"You  didnt  drive." 

"If  you  wanted  to  go  from  the  province 
capital  to  the  airfield  in  those  days,  you  had 
to  take  two  companies  of  troops  along  with 
you." 

Now  American  advisers  find  themselves 
driving  all  over  that  same  province  unarmed. 
Fewer  attacks  and  ambushes,  roads  open, 
trade  Increasing,  and  greatly  expanded  num- 
bers of  government  troope  and  militiamen — 
this  Is  the  sort  of  thing  you  can  see  with 
your  own  eyes,  and  these  are  factors  that  are 
reflected  in  the  computerlssed  statistics  which 
are  suppKieed  to  tell  how  the  war  Is  going. 
The  statistics  say  that  most  of  the  country 
is  under  government  control 

The  trouble  with  the  statistics  Is  that  they 
do  not  measure  the  political  and  psychologi- 
cal factors  which  are  so  Important  in  Viet- 
nam. How  much  weight  does  one  give,  for 
Instance,  to  the  widespread  corruption  and 
injustice  which  many  Vietnamese  feel  char- 
acterize the  Saigon  government? 

And  what  Is  going  on  under  the  surface 
In  those  areas  which  ture  seemingly  calm' 

Tills  appears  to  be  a  "He  low"  period  for 
the  Viet  Cong  They  seem  to  be  concentrat- 
ing on  rebuilding  their  weakened  p>oIltical 
Infrastructure  and  infiltrating  cadres  Into 
"legal"  positions  In  government  controlled 
areas 

Allied  Intelligence  officers  are  often  frank 
to  admit  that  they  have  no  idea  hcrw  much 
success  the  Viet  Cong  are  having  In  tills 
quiet,  underground  task  of  relndoctrinatlon 
and  Infiltration 

Where  the  Viet  Cong  are  still  collecting 
taxes — as  In  Hau  Nghla — the  collections  at 
least  are  more  Irregular  than  they  used  to  be 
because  ot  tightened  government  control 
But  In  most  areas  the  Viet  Cong  still  are 
collecting  much  greater  sums  than  the  gor- 
emment  Is, 

AH  this  raises  an  even  more  difficult  qties- 
tlon  How  mtieh  latent  support  remains  for 
the  National  Liberation  Front  In  thoee  once 
"Insecure"  areas  that  now  are  oetenslbly  un- 
der firm  govemnjent  control? 
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Vietnamese  farmers,  trrvn  in  aome  of  tbe 
most  "secure"'  provinces  of  the  country  stUl 
talk  of  being  eaugbt  In  the  middle  or  "being 
squeezed  from  two  sades  ' 

BttPPORT  ASSXSSBD 

The  peasant  gives  the  Impression  oi  want- 
ing to  be  left  alone  by  both  sides  so  that  he 
can  get  on  with  his  farming.  He  appears  to 
recognize  neither  tbe  Viet  Cong  claim  noc 
the  government  claim  to  legitimacy.  But  In 
former  Viet  Uinh  stronghold  areas,  aoDie  e&- 
perte  feel  that  there  is  a  lot  of  latent  sup- 
port for  tbe  NaUonal  I^bexauon  Front 

Students  of  recent  VieciMmefie  history 
note  that  tbe  Viet  Ccmg  already  have  made 
a  numtier  of  comebacks.  Tliey  were  aet  back 
at  flrst  by  the  strateglc-bamlet  program  and 
by  the  newly  Introduced  helicopter  tactics 
of  the  early  l&60's.  But  tbey  n^anaged  to 
learn  how  to  cope  -with  these. 

They  were  dealt  a  severe  setback  by  the 
introductlcci  of  American  combat  troope  in 
the  mld-1900's  but  mansiged  to  bounce  back 
for  tbe  big  Tet  offenjtve  of  1968. 

It  also  Is  probably  "worth  recalling  that  the 
French  bad  tbe  Mekong  Delta  "paellied"  by 
1962  during  the  Indo-Cblna  War  The  Viet 
Mlnh,  predecessors  oi  tbe  Viet  Oong.  were 
the  first  to  admit  this.  But  by  1954.  tbe  Viet 
Minh  had  made  such  a  comeb<kck  In  the  deita 
that  French  officers  were  admitting  that  they 
would  have  to  start  all  over  again  with  their 
efforts  there  if  they  hopyed  to  regain  control. 

COI.I.APSS    DOVBTKD 

But  the  majority  opinioo  here  is  that  tbe 
Array  Is  by  no  means  destined  simply  to  fall 
apart,  even  after  the  complete  pullout  of 
American  combat  troops,  apparently  planned 
for  mld-1972 

The  prevailing  feeling  Is  that  U  tbe  United 
States  continues  to  give  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment heavy  economic  and  logistical  aid,  as 
well  as  considerable  air  support,  the  war 
may  drag  on  for  several  more  years  before 
the  North  Vietnamese  reach  tbe  stage  where 
they  can  pose  a  serlotis  threat  again  tC'  the 
entire  Saigon  government  structure 

Even  then.  Hanoi  wUl  probably  have  to 
rely  on  economic  and  political  turmoil  com- 
bined with  military  preaBure,  to  achieve  its 
aims  rather  than  relying  solely  on  an  at- 
tempt at  a  conventional  military  victory 

All  the  evidence  is  that  Hanoi  is  still  fol- 
lowing the  "economy  of  force"  strategy  It 
adopted  more  than  two  years  ago  after  eval- 
uating the  losses  suffered  in  the  Tet  offen- 
sive The  North  Vietnamese  are  rtlU  putting 
a  tremendous  effort  Into  developing  new 
supply  bases  In  Cambodia  to  offset  the  losses 
caused  by  the  cutting  of  the  Slfcancukvir.e 
supply  route. 

COAI.   T7NC:HANCrO 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have 
given  up  their  aim  of  eventually  winning  the 
war  step  by  step."  as  one  Communist  di- 
recil\e  advises.  Tlje  Comnaunist  timetable 
has  been  set  back  several  times,  but  the 
goal  apparently  remains  the  establlsliment 
of  a  coalition  governmeut  ui  replace  the 
Thieu  regime. 

Meanwhile,  by  the  time  tbe  showdown 
stage  ooroes — and  most  observers  believe 
It  will  have  to  come— economic  and  politi- 
cal problems  may  grow  into  aa  big  a  threat 
to  Saigon  8  survival  as  the  North  Vletaam- 
ese  and  Viet  Cong  Army  battalions. 

SAIGON    LOOKS    STBONC 

Right  now,  the  government  position  in  tbe 
rich  and  populous  delta  In  moet  of  the  prov- 
inces surrounding  Saigon  looks  stronger  than 
It  has  In  several  years  But  while  obviously 
weakened,  the  Viet  Cong  have  not  been  elim- 
inated. Very  tough  and  very  dedicated  politi- 
cal cadres  are  still  going  about  their  work. 
trying  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  comeback 

"In  most  areas  of  the  delta,  tbe  Viet  Cong 
pcrfltical  apparatus  is  larger  than  tbe  mill- 
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t&ry    kpparmtug."    said   one    experienced    D.S. 
olBclai. 

"These  political  cadres  are  so  well  hidden 
that  nobody  knows  who  they  we."  he  said. 
■'These  legail  cadres  run  IV  Corps  |the  delta] 
ri.iw  " 

"We're  not  going  to  kill  them,  and  we're 
not  going  to  get  them  to  surrender,"  he  said. 
"And  It  doesn't  take  many  people  to  start  a 
revolution  all  over  again.'' 

In  the  northern  half  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  threat  Is 
much  more  apparent  In  fact,  one  sometlnies 
has  the  Im^preaslon  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct wars  going  on  In  South  Vietnam — one 
Is  in  the  south,  the  other  In  the  northern 
provinces  Blnh  Dlnh  Province  on  the  cen- 
tral coast,  for  Instance.  Is  described  by  some 
ofBclals  as  being  "more  than  two  years"  be- 
hind some  of  the  delta  provinces  In  terms  of 
security 

If  the  Ave  northernmost  provlnc««  of  the 
country,  where  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
the  advantage  of  shorter  sxipply  lines,  they 
are  capable  of  launching  bigger  attacks  than 
elsewhere  The  controversial  Laos  invasion 
last  spring  was  .tiipposed  to  reduce  the  North 
Vietnamese  threat  in  the  northern  provinces 
Some  American  generals  insist  that  it  did 
prevent  an  offensive. 

Mnarr  T-KanrocvrzED 

This  would  be  dlfflcult  to  prove.  At  any 
rate,  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  got 
through  the  dry  season  Just  ending  in  the 
northern  provinces  in  fairly  gr ->d  shape  But 
the  South  Vietnames*'  forces  are  going  to  be 
spread  thin  with  the  departure  of  the  rest  of 
the  US  America!  DivLslon  this  year  and  the 
US.   lOlst  Airborne  Division  next  year 

Some  experts  believe  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  will  begin  to  collapse  under 
increased  North  Vietnamese  pressure  by  the 
end  of  next  year  TTie  Army  is  stlU  beset 
by  desertions  and  corrtiption.  Ttiere  has 
l3**n  s«jme  gradual  improvement  in  the 
Army  «  leadership,  but  this  Is  still  probably 
its  weakest  point  In  the  view  of  US  offi- 
cers, the  number  of  men  being  promo:ed 
from  the  ranks  l:\  the  Vietnamese  arnwd 
forces  on  the  basis  of  merit  rather  than  con- 
nections and  formal  education  Ls  far  too 
small 

Arm   THicug   EuEcnoM     Apatht-Anq 

NOMCaiDlatLITT 

Saicow  — As  President  Nsruyen  Van  Thleu 
prepares  to  t>egln  a  new  four-year  term,  he 
«e*-ins  firmly  In  control  T'he  period  of  po- 
;:tical  turmoil  that  erupted  before  his  re- 
election on  Oct    ;)  now  appears  to  be  over 

Most  of  the  Saigon  politicians  who  cried 
the  loudest  in  protest  over  the  one-man  elec- 
tion now  are  silent  Tenuous  alliances  that 
had  formed  to  oppose  the  election  are  al- 
ready falling  apart  only  weeks  after  their 
formation  One  of  these  Is  the  People's  Com- 
mittee to  Plght  Dictatorship  spotuiored  by 
Vice-President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 

The  opfxjslllon  politicians  are  squabbling 
among  themselves  again  S<3me  of  them  are 
accusing  one  of  the  most  Influential  groups 
of  having  been  '  u>o  moderate  '  In  Its  opposi- 
tion to  the  one-man  election  Hopes  that  the 
opposition  groups  would  somehow  unite 
over  the  election   Issue   have  proven  Illusory. 

Althouffh  the  opposition  politicians,  reli- 
gious leaders,  and  retired  generals  agree 
that  they  dont  like  President  TTiieu,  they 
have  failed  signally  to  agre«  on  an  alterna- 
tive. 

On*  of  President  Thieu's  biggest  problems 
Is  that  most  South  Vietnamese  beliere  'it's 
Nixon  who  de<rld«s' — not  Thleu.  Thus,  many 
of  the  nation's  moat  talented  people — irho 
could  serve  aa  a  loyal  oppoeltloa — refuae  to 
get  involved  with  the  problems  of  governing 
that  war-torn  land. 

aOBEZMKMT    Dimcin.T 

Srerybodjr  wanta  to  be  a  leader  Tet.  the 
potential  leaders,  prime  ministers,  and  preai- 
<l«ita  doot  U-vkst  each  ottm.  When  it  come* 
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to  trying  to  agree  on  what  sort  of  action  to 
take  against  Mr.  Thleu.  they  simply  don't 
agree 

A  handful  of  militant  student  activists 
claim  to  be  carrying  on  the  fight,  and  every 
other  day  or  so  they  burn  an  American  vehi- 
cle. (Occasionally  they  make  a  mistake.  They 
firebomt>ed  a  twlwheeled  minibus  used  by 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Emergency 
Fund  recently  i 

But  the  students  admit  privately  they  don  t 
hope  to  have  any  direct  Influence  on  Presi- 
dent Thleu.  Their  main  target  is  the  United 
Stales.  They  hope  to  have  an  effect  on  U.S. 
policies  in  South  Vietnam  by  gaining  the  at- 
tention of  American  newsmen  in  Salgun. 

But  aside  from  the  occasional  flrebonib- 
ings.  Saigon  seems  to  have  slipped  Into  a 
new  period  of  political  apathy  and  exhaus- 
tion. The  intensity  of  feeling  against  Presi- 
dent Thleu  over  his  preelection  maneuvering 
has  died  down. 

Even  the  Americans  seem  to  share  in  the 
ap)athy  American  diplomats  who  saw  some 
of  their  last  Illusions  .shattered  by  the  one- 
man  election  would  rather  talk  alK>ut  any- 
thing but  Vietnamese  politics  for  a  change 

CORMl'PTION      PKOBLJiM 

Poiir  years  ago.  at  the  time  of  President 
Thieu's  first  inauguration,  the  Americans 
spoke  hopef\illy  of  p<^sslble  moves  by  the  new 
South  Vietnamese  President  to  create  a  poli- 
tical and  sciclal  revolution  and  V:>  "clvUlan- 
Ize  "  and  broaden  the  base  of  the  govern- 
ment's support.  Now  there  is  renewed  talk 
about  bringing  more  civilians  into  unpcrtant 
pofittlons  and  broadening  the  base,  but  there 
is  less  hope  In  the  voices  this  time. 

There  is  also  renewed  talk  about  how 
President  Tlileu  "must  tackle  "  the  corrup- 
tion problem  In  his  new  four-year  term  If  he 
hopes  to  survive  But  the  .Americans  add 
that  they  really  don't  have  the  leverage  t<5 
do  anything  about  this  now  that  most  of  the 
US.  combat  troops  are  pulling  out. 

"The  time  for  major  American-sponsored 
reforms  is  past.  "  said  a  Rand  Corporation 
analyst  In  a  report  on  Vietnam. 

But  while  the  Americans  claim  to  be  lack- 
ing in  leverage  these  days,  most  Vietnamese 
see  it  another  way  Like  the  students  who 
are  trying  to  get  on  American  television  In 
order  U)  make  their  point,  they  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Americans  decide  every- 
thing that  happen.s  In  Vietnam  Tills  Is  one 
of  President  Thieu's  blgKest  problems  While 
he  claimed  to  have  gotten  a  huge  '  vote  of 
confidence  "  in  an  "election  ' — which  actually 
amounted  to  an  administrative  exercise — real 
confidence  In  him  is  sorely  lacking. 

Time  and  time  again,  one  hears  from  Viet- 
namese:   "It's  Nixon  who  decides." 

rS.    ROLZ    ASSfMED 

The  Vietnamese  expect  the  Americans  to 
have  all  the  answers  at  precisely  the  time 
when  the  Amerlcan.s  are  starting  to  say: 
"We've  done  all  we  can  Its  up  to  the  Viet- 
namese now  "" 

The  Vietnamese  detect  what  the  Saigon 
newspapers  like  to  call  the  "hairy  hands"  of 
the  Americans  In  everything  This  is  an  un- 
derstandable attitude  for  a  small  country 
which  was  overwhelmed  by  the  American 
presence,  American  Ideas  and  American 
armed  force  Withdrawals  or  no  withdraw- 
als, the  thing  that  Is  apparent  to  most  Viet- 
namese Is  that  their  country  Is  terribly  de- 
pendent on  the  United  States 

A  poll  taken  by  American -trained  poll 
takers  In  five  areas  of  South  Vietnam  earlier 
this  year  indicated  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  Vietnamese  twlleve  that  the  US.  has 
complete  control  over  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment Most  also  apparently  believe  that  It 
will  be  the  big  powers,  including  the  US  . 
who  decide  the  outcome  of  the  war.  and  that 
President  Thleu  will  have  little  to  do  with  it. 

All  of  this  is  a  terrible  handicap  for  the 
Salgrjn  regime  Many  of  the  moat  talented 
people  In  Vietnam  sit  on  the  sidelines,  refua- 
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Ing  to  get  involved.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  they  feel  they  have  little  to  do  with  the 
fate  of  their  own  country. 

The  big  powers  will  decide,  they  Insist. 
Why  cooperate  with  President  Thleu?  Or 
why  even  cooperate   with  each   other? 

OPPOSmON     KAMPCEED 

This  often  Infuriates  Americans,  wtio 
throw  up  their  hands  at  the  fragmentation  of 
the  non-Communist  political  and  religious 
(troups  In  Vietnam  The  Americans  had 
hoped  that  the  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  might 
force  a  'sense  of  urgency"  on  these  groups. 
convincing  them  that  they  must  pull  to- 
gether to  survive  against  the  Communlstji. 
But  the  squabbling,  the  Intrigue,  and  the 
inaneviverlng  go  on  as  though  nothing  had 
ever  really  hapi>ened  Politicians  sometimes 
end  up  dissipating  thetr  energies  simply  try- 
ing to  figure  out  w^hat  the  Americans  are  up 
to — after  all.  the  Americans  will  decide 

American  hopes  that  a  "loyal  opposition" 
would  somehow  develop  are  also  hampered 
by  this  attitude  Qult«  a  few  of  President 
Thleu  s  opponent.s  are  saying  that  whatever 
they  do  at  the  moment  will  not  make  much 
dlfTercnce  anyway,  because  President  Nixon 
is  probably  going  to  settle  the  war  through 
his  forthcoming  trips  to  Moscow  and  Peking. 
President  Thleu  will  be  dumped  anyway  as  a 
result  of  the  settlement,  they  say. 

In  the  view  of  mof^t  diplomats  here,  this  is 
purely  wishful  thinking.  But  It  is  an  in- 
dication of  tlie  difficulty  President  Thleu 
faces  m  establishing  his  credibility  with  bis 
own  j>eople. 

Mr  Thieu's  one-man  "election"  didn't  help 
matters  for  him. 

When  election  officials  announced  that 
more  than  87  percent  of  the  registered  voters 
participated  In  the  election  and  that  more 
than  95  percent  cast  "votes  of  confidence" 
for  Mr.  niieu.  the  announcement  was  greeted 
with  derision  by  many  Salgonese. 

Actually,  all  the  evidence  indicates  that 
there  actually  was  a  huge  turnout  In  the 
rural  areas  And  because  of  the  pressures 
Involved,  moet  people  there  unquestionably 
cast  valid  ballots — meaning  "votes  of  con- 
fidence "  for  Mr.  Thleu. 

BTrrrro  ballot  box  .-a 

But  overzealouB  officials  probably  stuffed 
the  ballot  boxes  In  the  cities,  where  people 
are  less  easily  Intimidated  and  more  likely 
to  refrain  from  voting  or  to  cast  protest 
votes.  Some  diplomats  now  estimate  that  offi- 
cials may  have  boosted  flgur«s  In  the  cities 
of  Saigon.  Danang.  and  Hue  by  as  much  as 
30  to  40  percent. 

At  any  rate,  the  election  did  little  to  boost 
Mr.  Thleus  credibility  among  the  c'ty  people 
or  the  relatively  small  number  of  Vietnamese 
who  think  much  about  politics. 

"Better  even  than  the  Communists,"  said 
one  opoBltlon  newspaper  after  the  electlcn 
figures  were  announced. 

The  prevailing  feeling  is  that  If  election 
officials  had  settle''  for  a  lower  set  of  figures 
the  whole  exercise  would  have  been  a  bit 
more  credible. 

Mr  TTileu  argues  that  his  credibility  prob- 
lem Is  mainly  In  the  cities  where  most  Viet- 
namese newspapers  are  quite  clearly  against 
him  In  fact,  he  long  ago  seemed  to  write 
off  Saigon  and  all  its  squabbling  as  a  po- 
litical loss  to  him  In  his  first  four  years  in 
l^ower  he  concentrated  on  trying  to  build 
support  In  the  rural  areas  through  the 
"pacification"  program,  land  reform,  and 
economic  benefits  to  the  farmers, 

ACCIPTANCI  BEEN 

Some  diplomats  now  feel  that  although 
President  Thleu  Is  not  a  popular  figure — 
and  probably  never  will  be— ne  has  gained 
a  measure  of  acceptance  among  many  of  the 
country's  fanners  because  of  an  obviotis  in- 
creaae  In  proaperlty  in  many  rural  areas. 

But  thU  U  a  highly  debatable  point.  Moat 
observers  detect  nothing  more  titan  IndlSer- 
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ence  to  Saigon  pc^ltlcs  among  the  peasants, 
along  with  a  rery  deOnJte  penchant  on  their 
part  to  stay  ne"utral  In  order  to  survlye. 
Taking  sldee,  they  haye  learned,  can  only 
get  them  Into  trouble  They  would  like  to 
be  left  alone,  and  they  would  like  to  have 
peace. 

Even  where  there  have  been  undeniable 
economic  Improvements,  many  Vietnamese 
still  seem  to  consider  their  government  to  be 
corrupt  Whether  they  are  right  In  some  cases 
may  be  less  Important  than  the  fact  that 
they  believe  this  to  t>e  true 

JVhlle  the  world  denounces  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment for  its  falhire  to  be  "democratic" 
many  Vietnamese  are  more  concerned  about 
questions  of  social  Justice  and  corruption. 
"Democracy"  and  elections  rtUl  have  little 
meaning  for  many  of  them 

'When  one  Vietnamese  farmer  was  asked 
during  the  recent  election  whether  any  of  the 
elections  he  participated  In  had  been  of  any 
use  or  help  to  the  people,  he  replied: 

"Well,  they  must  be  of  some  use.  because 
the  government  keeps  holding  them  " 

Another  farmer  remarked  with  relief  that 
-Ahe  one-man  election  was  "mucJi  easier"  to 
go  through  than  some  prerlous  multlcandl- 
date  elections 

It  was  simply  a  matter  of  dropping  the 
Thleu  ballot  in  an  envelope  this  time,  he 
said 

The  American  concern  Is  that  as  long  as  a 
majority  of  the  South  Vietnamese  are  un- 
willing to  commit  t.hemselves.  the  efforts  of 
small  but  dedicated  groupe  of  CommunLTt 
political  cadre  may  prove  more  decisive  In  the 
long  run  than  the  efforts  of  the  much  more 
loosely  organlr.ed  gcvernment  cadre 

BATTLrrXELD    VICTOET 

At  the  moment.  President  Thleu  seems 
firmly  in  control.  His  non-Communist  oppo- 
sition Lb  divided.  But  what  If  it  ever  came  to 
a  real  poUUcal  struggle  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front  as  part  of  a  settlement  of 
the  war?  Many  sources  feel  that  without  an 
organized  base  of  mass  support,  Mr.  Thieu's 
government  will  be  in  real  trouble  in  any 
pohtlcal  contest  with  the  highly  motivated 
Communists 

But  President  Thleu  seems  convinced  that 
the  war  will  be  decided  on  the  battlefield,  not 
at  the  negotiating  table  or  in  a  political  con- 
test. He  has  predicted  that  there  will  be  a 
"major  confrontation"  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam  In  one  "la.st  bhoody  battle"  in 
1973,  that  the  north  will  lose,  and  that  the 
war  will  then  fade  away. 

Yet  there  is  one  other  thing  that  worries 
him  greatly:  the  economic  situation.  The 
soldiers  who  are  supposed  to  win  that  battle- 
field victory  have  tjeen  squeezed  by  relentless 
inflation  Not  to  have  them  turn  against  him, 
Mr  Thleu  must  do  something  to  improve 
their  lot  as  wrell  as  that  of  others  who  have 
been  hit  hard  by  war-induced  Inflation.  With 
the  election  laehlnd  him.  President  Thleu  Is 
turning  more  and  more  of  his  attention  to 
proposals  for  major  economic  reforms. 

Takcet  rrm  Hanoi  I>ESPrrE  Saigon  ReroBMs 
AND  STABi.ra  Pmrrs.  a  US.  Economic  Shield 
Remains  a  Necessitt 

Saioon— The  military  and  political  strug- 
gles In  Vietnam  u«>ially  dominate  the  head- 
llne-s.  But  another  critical  battle  la  being 
fought  on  the  economic  and  financial  front 

If  this  battle  Is  lost.  It  could  undermine 
Washington's  Vietnamiratlon  program  and 
everything  that  has  t)een  fought  for. 

More  than  a  year  ag^o,  with  the  political 
situation  apparently  "stablllEed"  and  gov- 
ernment gains  In  the  coi  ntry  side  apparently 
sticking,  offlclals  here  .started  talking  about 
the  war-shaken  economy  as  the  "single  most 
critical  problem  '  confronting  South  Vietnam 

The  recent  political  crisis  In  Saigon  altered 
that  Judgment  somewhat  But  once  Prealdent 
Thleu  pushed  through  his  one-man  "elec- 
tion" with  less  trouble  than  expected,  atten- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlon  started  switching  once  again  to  the 
country's  formidable  economic  and  Onancial 
problema. 

All  this  should  be  of  Interest  to  American 
taxpayers,  because  U.S.  and  South  Vltenam- 
ese  economic  officials  are  saying  that  they 
are  going  to  need  a  high  level  of  "U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  for  a  fe'w  more  years  if  South 
Vietnam  Is  to  win  Ite  battles  on  this  front. 

AID  REDUC-riON   ES"nMATID 

At  the  same  time,  they  contend  that  If 
major  reforms  now  under  consideration  are 
succe.ssful.  It  should  be  possible  within  two 
years  or  so  to  start  reducing  the  flow  of 
economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

Tills  has  been  the  largest  American  eco- 
nomic aid  program  since  the  Marshall  Plan 
of  more  than  20  years  ago. 

American  assistance  currently  provides 
for  about  half  of  South  Vietnam's  war-swol- 
len budget  An  ald-appropiiatlon  reqtiest  for 
Vietnam  valued  at  nearly  (560  million  now 
is  l>efore  the  US.  Congress,  and  economlats 
here  are  worried  about  possible  congressional 
cuts. 

This  Is  a  particularly  critical  time.  With 
the  U.3.  troops  pulling  out,  American  mili- 
tary spending  In  Vietnam  Is  dropping  off, 
and  the  Saigon  government  Is  suffering  losses 
in  foreign  exchange.  This  Is  happening  at  a 
time  when  the  government's  expenditures  are 
rising  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  a  greatly  ex- 
panded Army  South  Vietnam  Is  a  small  coun- 
try of  only  18  5  mUllon  people,  but  It  Is  main- 
taining one  of  the  largest  armies  In  Asia. 
inflation   a   major   pebil 

Inflation  is  always  the  biggest  worry. 
Economists  here  consider  it  to  be  an  enemy 
only  slightly  less  dangerous  than  the  Viet 
Cong.  Following  the  big  American  troop 
buildup  here  in  1066.  prices  In  one  year  sky- 
rocketed more  than  100  percent  In  1068-70 
retail  prices  climbed  more  than  50  percent. 

Inflation  has  taken  a  terrible  toll  among 
the  more  than  15  million  underpaKf  soldiers 
and  civil  servants.  These  are  people  whom 
the  Saigon  government  can  HI  afford  to 
alienate  if  it  wants  to  keep  hghtlng. 

Last  Octot>er.  the  government  Instituted  a 
series  of  reforms  which  appear  to  have  been 
qiilte  successful.  In  fact,  they  were  a  dra- 
matic success  when  one  considers  the  in- 
flation speculation  and  hoarding  of  previous 
years  The  US.  aid  retail  price  index  shows 
that  the  reforms  held  prices  down  to  an 
overall  increase  of  less  than  10  percent  over 
the  past  year 

OTHEB    IWDICATCRS    CITED 

There  are  some  other  happy  indicators 
that  mean  a  lot  to  economists: 

Interest  rates  are  higher,  savings  and  time 
deposits  have  tripled,  windfall  gains  have 
been  substantially  narrowed,  and  the  flight 
of  capital   has  been  cut   back   to   near  Hero. 

The  currency  black  market  has  remained 
quite  stable  and  appears  to  be  much  less  of 
a  factor  than  it  used  to  be 

On  the  production  side,  the  country  now 
appears  to  be  self-sufBclent  In  rice  for  the 
first  time  in  years.  Thanks  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  "miracle  rice"  strains  and  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  land  under  cultivation,  rice 
impK>rt8  have  ceased. 

In  the  words  of  one  American  economist, 
quite  a  few  farmers  in  the  Mekong  Delta  are 
now  "making  out  like  bandits" — which 
means  growing  Increasingly  prosperous  TT»ey 
have  been  getting  a  good  price  for  their  rice 
for  several  years  now 

The  trouble  with  all  this  Is  that  most  of  it 
doesn't  make  too  much  sense  to  the  average 
Vietnamese  city  dweller,  who  knows  only 
that  he  is  still  being  gqueeaed  by  Inflation 
and  sees  no  end  to  it. 

MOKE    REFORMS    WKIGMEO 

For  the  economists,  considering  some  of 
the  ectinomlc  and  financial  nightmares  of  the 
pait.  It  has  been  a  gtiod  year 

Now   the    economists   are   considering   an- 
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other  set  of  reforms,  which  the  South  Viet- 
namese Economics  Minister.  Pham  Kim  Ngoc, 
says  will  ""reach  for  the  stars  "" 

"So  far  we  have  only  tackled  the  s-jiblliza- 
tlon  of  the  eoohomy."  he  said  "Now  we  are 
going  to  try  to  overhaul  the  whole  systein  ~ 

"Vietnam  must  begin  to  take  measures  to 
face  up  to  the  possibility  of  reduced  Ameri- 
can aid."  he  said. 

The  economists  are.  of  course,  wary  about 
going  into  details  of  the  new  reform  package 
before  wo.kSng  it  all  out.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  hints  to  indicate  that  It  will  be 
quite  sweeping. 

"While  be  is  reluctant  at  the  moment  to 
get  Into  details  at>out  future  reforms.  Mr. 
Ngoc  Is  quite  c.andld  about  the  problems 
that  confront  his  country  Including  that  of 
corruption 

He  outlined  the  s.tuatlon  this  way  to  a 
group  of  American  businessmen  earlier  this 
year 

"More  than  a  million  men  are  In  the  armed 
forces  from  a  population  of  18  million  In 
the  US  .  you  would  have  to  have  forces  of 
more  than  11  million  to  tie  in  this  proportion. 
■  Among  other  things,  this  means  that  I. 
a.s  a  Cabinet  minister  have  to  get  along  with 
the  staff  that  I  have.  You  teil  me  that  Mr. 
So-and-So  is  too  old,  or  not  well  enotigh  edu- 
cated, or  dishonest,  or  that  I  should  fire 
him. 

"You  will  want  me  to  replace  him  with  a 
fine,  intelligent  young  man,  nght?  Well, 
that  young  nian  Is  abroad  or  he  is  a  captain 
on  the  Army  general  staff,  or  he  Is  In  Laos, 
or,  too  often,  he  Is  dead. 

"'So  Mr  So-and-So  will  have  to  do.  That  is 
the  way  U  is  in  every  ministry  and  in  every 
agency  of  this  government. 

"The  Income  of  Vietnamese  goyemment 
employees  has  fallen  in  real  purchasing 
power  by  something  like  75  percent  during 
the  last  five  years. 

"This  means  that  the  typical  oflldal  of  a 
government  agency  cannot  liye  and  suppton 
his  family  on  his  government  salary. 

'  In  many  cases  he  Is  able  to  survive  be- 
cause he  worlcs  in  a  second  Job,  or  because 
other  members  of  his  family  work 

"In  other  cases  he  survlyes  by  taking 
bribes 

"We  cannot  handle  the  problem  of  corrup- 
tion by  picking  out  those  who  are  corrupt 
and  punishing  them.  Police  methods  are  of 
no  use  m  this  situation,  because  the  probiem 
is  wide^read  and  because  the  small  fry — 
who  are  the  most  apt  to  be  caught — literally 
cannot  help  being  corrupt. 

"'The  Inevitable  element  of  political  un- 
certainty created  by  tJie  war  probably  makes 
people  more  venal  more  determined  to  hang 
onto  their  slice  of  the  pse.  than  "would  be 
the  case  in  peacetime." 

After  all  these  years  of  war,  "uncertain- 
ty" still  seems  the  word  which  best  sums  up 
the  situation  as  one  looks  at  the  military 
political,  and  economic  aspects  of  the  war, 
and  then  tries  to  answer  the  question: 
"Whither  Vietnam'"' 

There  Is  a  feeling  among  some  sources  that 
the  economic  aspect  wall  be  n»ore  critical 
than  any  other  in  the  year  ahead.  But  no  one 
pretends  to  know  for  sure  Much  still  de- 
pends on  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong  For  them,  this  i£  a  total  war  in  which 
the  economy  is  a  prime  target — along  with 
everything  else. 

And  the  Communisti  are  expected  to  con- 
centrate more  and  more  on  stlmng  up  un- 
rest in  5>outh  Vietnam's  neglected  cities, 
where  the  economic  squease  is  most  acute 

As  American  officials  see  it.  a  httle  luck 
would  be  helpful  at  this  pomt. 

"Tb»  two  critical  years  for  the  economy 
arc  going  to  be  1973  and  1973,  "  aajd  a  senior 
U.S.  official. 

"With  a  IttUe  luck  on  the  political  side  and 
a  lltUe  on  the  military  side.  w«  oould  rsaliy 
see  soooe  dramatic  ImproTeaMct  in  the  econ- 
omy. 
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"Then  at  the  end  of  two  yeora,  we  could 
tallc  about  reducing  economic  asolatance." 
Maybe 

ONE     mom;     ffULAW     FOE     SAIGON 

Last  weekend's  Typhoon  Hester  la  the  type 
of  unexpected  financial  burden  the  Saigon 
governnieiu   can   do   without. 

Yet  President  Thleu,  meeting  In  emergency 
session  with  his  Cabinet,  ordered  •726,000 
made  available  for  disaster  relief  in  the  coun- 
try's   five    northern    provinces. 

Government  figures  Indicated  several  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  northern  region's  three 
million  people  were  at  least  temporarily 
homeless  after  the  typhLX)U  struclc.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  Social  Welfare  Ministry  said  at 
least  $1  5  million  would  be  needed  for  civil- 
ian relief. 

Offlclals  said  at  leaift  40,000  persons  were 
homeless  in  Quan<  NgaJ  Province  alnne.  and 
that  refugee  camps  and  schools  were  wiped 
out. 


FEDERAL  RULES  OP  EVIDENCE  FOR 
U.S.  COURTS 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HO€AN 

OF     M.MtTl.A.NU 
EM  THK  HOTtSK  OP  RKPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1971 

Mr  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March 
of  this  year  tiie  CommitU'e  on  Rules  of 
Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  released  the  revised  draft 
of  the  proposed  Federal  rules  of  evidence 
for  the  U.S.  courts  and  magistrates.  The 
Judicial  Conference  returned  the  revised 
draft  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  for  further  consid- 
eration of  all  sugRestions  referred  to  it. 
This  consideration  by  the  committee  is 
presently  going  on. 

The  proposed  rules  are  comprehen- 
sive and  codify  much  of  the  law  of  evi- 
dence. Many  of  its  sections  will  alleviate 
complex  problems  now  the  subject  of 
conflict  among  the  courts.  It  includes 
provisions  on  presumption.s.  tneir  scope 
euid  use:  privileges  and  limitations 
thereon;  handling  of  witnesses  and  codi- 
fication of  the  use  of  prior  Inconsistent 
statements  made  by  witnesses.  The  re- 
vised draft  is  set  forth  at  volume  51  FRD 
315-473. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  included 
in  this  revised  draft  have  caused  much 
discussion  and  di-saRreement  within  the 
legal  communUy  As  the  author  of  H  R. 
15340,  the  bill  relating  to  the  competency 
of  witnesses  which  was  included  as  a 
provision  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedures 
Act  of  1970,  I  ain  particularly  concerned 
about  rule  609ia)  concerning  impeach- 
ment by  evidence  of  commission  of 
crime.  Because  this  provision  of  the  EMs- 
trict  of  Columbia  Crime  Act  is  based  in 
large  part  on  the  version  of  rule  609 
originally  tendered  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Rules  of  Evidence,  I  find 
the  amendment  to  rule  609iai  of  the  re- 
vised draft  particularly  objectionable.  I 
have  addre.s.sed  niy  objections  to  this 
rule  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure  In 
the  hope  tiiat  Uie  committee  would  con- 
sider my  recommendations  t)efore  re- 
porting another  draft 

Similarly,  the  Department  of  Justice 
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and  the  US.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  addressed  their  objections 
to  several  provisions  of  the  revised  draft 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Judge 
Albert  B.  Marls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  following 
documents  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

First  my  letter  of  July  29,  1971.  to 
Judge  Maris: 

Second,  a  lettt>r  from  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Richard  O.  Kleindienst  to  Judge 
Maris,  dated  August  9.  1971.  The  De- 
partment of  Justices  lengthy  comments 
which  accompanied  this  letter  are  not 
here  Included  but  can  be  found  on  pages 
33649-33657  of  the  September  28,  1971. 
Congressional  Record. 

Third,  a  letter  from  Tliomas  A.  Flan- 
nery,  U.S.  attorney  for  tlie  District  of 
Columbia,  dated  August  6,  1971,  to  Judge 
Maris. 

The  documents  follow: 

JULT  29.  1971. 
Hon.  Albert  B.  Maris. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice 
and  Procedure,  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States.  Suprem.e  Court  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Judge  Maris:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice  and 
Procedure  amend  Rule  609(a)  of  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Rules  of  Evidence,  which  con- 
cerns Impeachment  By  Evidence  of  Commis- 
sion of  "rime,  so  that  It  conforms  to  the  re- 
cently enacted  §  14-  305  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  I  am  urplr.K  this  action  by  the 
Committee  because  the  proposed  rule  Is 
sharply  at  odds  with  the  legislation  pa.ssed  by 
Congress  last  week — leglslattnn  based  In  InrRC 
part  on  the  version  of  Rule  609  originally 
tendered  by  your  Advisory  Committee  on 
Rules  of  Evidence — and  because  there  Is  Kood 
reason  to  believe  that  the  proposed  rule  will 
have  an  undesirable  and  btirdensome  Im- 
pact on  federal  criminal  proceedings. 

As  now  formulated.  Rule  609ia)  embodies 
the  requirement  that  evidence  of  a  prior 
conviction  for  attacking  the  credibility  of  a 
witness  be  excluded  if  the  judge  determines 
that  Its  probative  value  Is  substantially  out- 
weighed by  the  danger  of  unfair  prejudice. 
The  Committee's  note  to  this  section  cor- 
rectly states  that  "The  provision  finds  Its 
genesis  m  Luck  v.  United  States,  121  tJ.S.  App. 
DC.  i51.348P.2d7fl3  (1965)." 

A  few  words  of  background  are  In  order 
with  respect  to  the  Luck  case.  In  Luck,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  construed  14  DC. 
Code  {305  (1961).  That  provision  read  In 
part  as  follows: 

"No  person  shall  be  Incompetent  to  testify. 
In  either  clvU  or  criminal  proceedings,  by 
reason  of  his  having  been  convicted  of  crime, 
but  such  fact  may  be  given  in  evidence  to 
affect  Ms  c-edit  as  a  witness,  either  upon 
cross-examination  of  the  witness  or  by  evi- 
dence aliunde:  and  the  party  cross-examin- 
ing him  shall  not  be  concluded  by  his  an- 
swers ais  to  such  matters  .  .  .  (Enaphasls 
added.)" 

The  court,  over  the  strong  dissent  of  Judge 
Daiiaher,  construed  the  underlined  language 
of  the  statute  to  mean  that  evidence  of  a 
prior  conviction  "may"  l>e  admitted  to  Im- 
peach the  credibility  of  a  witness  In  the 
discretion  of  the  trial  court.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  declared  that : 

"Sectiun  305  Is  not  written  In  mandatory 
terms  .  Wiei  think  the  choice  of  words  In 
this  Instance  Is  slgnlflcant  The  trial  court 
Is  not  required  to  allow  impjeachment  by 
prior  conviction  every  time  a  defendant  takes 
the  sta:id  in  hU  own  defense,'  348  F.2d  at 
767-768. 

Judge  Danaher  answered  this  contention  as 
follows 

"When  our  statute  says  that  the  'fact'  of 
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previous  conviction  'mey  be  given  In  evi- 
dence,' to  me  It  U  speaking  of  an  option 
open  to  "the  party  cross  ex&nUnlng'  the  wit- 
ness. /  think  my  colleague  has  mticon- 
Niriicd  the  language  and.  its  objective.  The 
language  tells  the  trier  the  fact  of  conviction 
is  evidence,  and  it  is  to  be  received  Of  course, 
a  party  is  fuit  bound  thus  to  impeach  a  wit- 
ness. That  IS  why  the  word  shall'  is  not 
used   '  ( Emphasis  added  )  348  F. 2d  at  771. 

Although  the  question  of  li.terpretallon  Is 
now  moot,  I  am  persuaded  by  Judge  Dana- 
her s  dissent  that,  apart  from  the  merits  of 
the  Luck  rule,  the  Luck  decision  plainly  mis- 
construed the  suited  objective  of  Congre'ss 
In  the  old  Section  305.  I  recite  this  history  as 
background,  because  It  l.s  maniteit  that  the 
currently  proposed  Rule  609 (a  i  would  again 
contravene  the  will  of  the  Congress,  as  evi- 
denced In  the  DC  Code  provision  adopted 
last  year.  That  new  section  was  specifically 
designed  to  overturn  the  Luck  decision  (This 
provision  of  the  original  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
2-1  vote  margin.) 

I  believe  this  unequivocal  expression  of 
public  policy  by  the  Congress,  whlcli  came 
after  thorough  study  and  consideration.  Is 
entlUed  to  great  weight  In  the  deliberations 
of  your  Committee.  And  I  must  say.  with 
aU  due  resptect.  that  I  find  somewhat  dis- 
ingenuous the  Committee's  failure  to  advise 
the  Dcnch  and  Car  In  the  ccmmcntG  to  pro- 
posed Rule  609(a),  that  Congressional  policy 
Is  contrary  to  the  rule  and  that  the  Luck 
case  was  specifically  repudiated  by  the  Con- 
gress a  year  ago. 

Congress  rejected  the  Luck  rule  for  several 
reasons.  First  we  agree  with  the  statement 
accompanying  the  original  rxile  proposed  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence that: 

"Disallowing  the  conviction  evidence  en- 
ables an  accused  to  appear  as  a  person  whose 
character  entitles  him  to  credence,  when  the 
fact  is  to  the  contrary.  .  .  ." 

The  very  reason  for  permitting  impteach- 
ment  evidence  In  these  instances  is  to  aid  the 
fact-flnrier  In  as»es.slng  the  credibility  of 
witnesses  In  the  search  for  truth.  As  one 
court  has  wisely  put  it: 

"No  sufficient  reason  appears  why  the  Jury 
should  not  be  Informed  what  sort  of  per- 
son Is  asking  them  to  take  his  word.  In 
transactions  of  everyday  life  this  is  probably 
the  first  thing  that  they  would  wish  to 
know." 

The  Committee  notes  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  rule  that.  "There  Is  little  dis- 
sent from  the  general  proposition  that  at 
least  some  crimes  are  relevant  to  credibility." 
These  rele\'ant  crimes  include  not  only 
crimen  fal.si  but  al.so  those  felonies  which 
demonstrate  a  conscious,  deliberate  willing- 
ness to  engage  in  conduct  which  entails  sub- 
stantial Injury  to  and  dl.sregard  of  other  per- 
sons or  the  public  at  large  In  my  view,  crim- 
inal, antisocial  behavior  per  se  reflects  on 
credibility.  A  Superior  Court  Judge  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  recently  observed  that 
evidence  of  this  kind 

"...  Is  material  and  relevant  because 
prior  convictions  can  be  illustrative  of  one's 
attitude  toward  society  and  Its  rules.  Includ- 
ing the  oath  to  speak  truthfully  from  the 
witness  stand." 

Unfortunately,  the  rule  proposed  by  the 
Committee  will  have  the  effect  of  aiding  a 
deceitful  defendant  in  misleading  the  Jury. 
and  I  cannot  view  that  as  sound  public 
policy. 

Second,  Congress  rejected  the  Luck  rule 
last  year  because  It  had  proved  vinworlcable 
and  burdensome  In  practice  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  According  to  evidence  gathered 
by  the  Hou.se  District  Committee  early  in 
1970.  the  Luck  rule  had  spawned  vast 
amounts  of  litigation.  The  House  report  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  crime  legislation 
stated: 

"Since   the  Luck  decision   in    1966,   there 
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have  been  over  thirty  appellate  opinions  dis- 
cussing the  application,  plus  innumerable 
other  cases  in  which  the  issue  was  raised  on 
appeal  but  the  case  was  decided  without 
opinion."  H  Rep  No.  907,  9Ist  Cong,  2d 
Sess  63  (1970) . 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  District  Com- 
mittees found  that  appellate  courts  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  though  they  tried,  were 
unable  to  establish  meaningful  and  workable 
criteria  to  guide  trial  Judges  In  the  exercise 
of  their  discretion  The  Committees  found 
that  neither  trial  nor  appellate  Judges  could 
agree  among  themselves  about  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  In  similar  circumstances. 
New  Interpretations  of  the  rule  seemed  to 
lead  to  an  even  greater  encroachment  on  the 
prerogative  of  the  prosecutor  to  employ  pro- 
bative Impeachment  evidence;  Indeed,  some 
trial  Judges,  fearing  reversal  by  an  appel- 
late panel,  allowed  no  Impeachment  evidence 
at  all  Thus,  In  cases  where  Impeachment 
evidence  wsus  permitted,  an  appeal  often  fol- 
lowed, luldlng  to  the  workload  In  the  appel- 
late courts. 

One  legal  writer  declares  that  cases  like 
Luck  "evidence  a  trend,  that  may  have  far- 
reaching  Implications,  by  which  the  ad- 
missibility of  all  prior  convictions  evidence 
m  vy  be  prohibited  when  the  defendant  testi- 
fies In  his  own  behalf  "  This  "trend"  should 
not  be  encouraged  in  federal  courts.  A  rule 
excluding  all  convictions  evidence  when  the 
accused  testifies  was  considered  by  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  in  1969  and  vigorously 
rejected  Although  such  a  rule  would  ans;»>er 
the  problem  of  the  vague  and  confusing 
standards  Inherent  In  7,iicfc— the  problem 
which  In-splres  so  many  pretrial  hearlngB  and 
poet-trial  appeals  -  the  problem  can  be 
solved  better,  without  damaging  our  system 
of  Justice,  by  making  convictions  evidence 
admls-sible  unless  it  falls  to  satisfy  the  clear 
llmitatlon.s  set  oiit  in  the  other  subsections 
of  the  proposed  rtile 

Dtiring  the  debate  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill  last  year,  I  alerted  the 
House  to  a  murder  ca.se  in  which  the  trial 
Judge  excluded  all  prior  convictions  of  the 
defendant  but  told  the  defense  counsel  he 
cotild  use  prior  convictions  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution  wltnessea  to  Impeach  their  credi- 
bility This  case  is  symbolic  I  believe  a 
defendant  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
challenge  the  credibility  of  those  who  testify 
against  him  But  I  also  believe  that  a  de- 
fendant should  not  be  able  to  attack  the 
credibility  of  others  while  misrepresenting 
his  own  credibility 

This  murder  case  Illustrates  what  I  fear  will 
become  commonplace  if  the  Lticfc  rule  Is 
adopted,  namely,  that  the  rule  will  be  con- 
strued BO  llt>era!ly  In  favor  of  the  defendant 
that  It  win  unbalance  and  taint  the  process 
of  Justice  The  suljetantiatlon  of  this  fear 
may  be  found  not  only  In  the  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  also 
In  the  Committee's  lateet  note  accompanying 
the  rule:  While  Rule  9(a)  Itself  speaks  of 
admitting  convictions  evidence  unless  "the 
probative  value  of  the  evidence  of  the  crime 
Is  sub.stantlally  outweighed  by  the  danger  of 
unfair  prejudice."  the  Committee's  note 
drops  the  key  adverb  "suljstantlally"  from 
Its  explanation  of  the  rule  and  refers  to 
"balancing  probative  value  against  prej- 
udice," dropping  the  adjective  "unfair." 

Proposed  Rule  609(a)  is  clearly  at  odds 
with  the  present  law  In  mo»t  Jurisdictions 
throughout  the  country.  Inasmuch  as  the 
new  Federal  RiUee  of  Evidence  will  serve  as 
a  model  for  many  states  In  their  efforts  to 
reshape  local  evidentiary  rules,  your  Com- 
mittee has  a  special  responsibility  to  provide 
wise  guidance  for  them  as  well  as  for  our 
federal  Judicial  system. 

I  earnestly  hope,  for  the   reasorxs  set  out 
here,  that  Rule  609(a)   will  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  policy  of  Congress 
Sincerely, 

IiAWWCNCX  J,   HOOAN. 
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Omcs  or  THE  Deru'iT 

Attornet  Oenxrai,. 
Washington,  D.C,  August  9,  1971. 
Hon.  AunsT  B.  Maris, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice 
and  Procedure,  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Juuge  Maris:  Attached  are  the  De- 
partment's comments  on  the  Revised  Draft 
of  the  Prop>o3ed  Rules  of  Evidence  for  the 
United  States  Courts  and  Magistrates.  These 
comments  detail  the  Department's  serious 
reservations  concerning  certain  of  the  rules 
contained  In  the  Revised  Draft. 

As  you  know,  a  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Attorney  General  submitted  oommenia 
to  the  Preliminary  Draft.  The  Revised  Draft 
Indicates  that  many  of  the  Departmental 
Committee's  recommendations  were  rejected 
by  the  Advisory  Committee.  Moreover,  the 
Revised  Draft  contains  many  Important  pro- 
visions which  were  not  included  In  the  Pre- 
liminary Draft  and  upon  which  the  Depart- 
ment had  no  opportunity  to  oomment.  In 
these  circumstances,  we  deem  it  imperative 
to  place  the  Department's  views  before  the 
Advisory  Committee 

Several  of  the  problems  detailed  in  the  at- 
tached report  are  of  such  overriding  import- 
ance that  they  should  be  stated  at  the  very 
outset. 

I  BfLE  509  Mn.rrART  and  state  secrfts 
This  rule  falls  to  recognize  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  privilege  not  to  disclose  of- 
ficial information  if  such  disclosure  would 
l>e  contrary  to  the  public  Interest.  See  Davis 
v.  Brasiccll  Motor  Freight  Lines,  363  F.2d 
600  (5th  Clr.  966).  Kaiser  Alurmnum  <b 
C^emtcaJ  Corp  v.  United  States,  141  Ct.  CI. 
38.  157  P.  Supp.  939  (1968) . 

By  requiring  that  the  Government  must 
substantiate  Its  claim  of  state  secrets  priv- 
ilege by  showing  the  likelihood  of  a  danger 
that  disclosure  will  result  In  detriment  or 
injury  to  the  national  defense  or  Interna- 
tional relations,  the  Rule  falls  to  reflect  the 
present  st&te  of  the  law  as  enunciated  In 
United  States  v  Reynolds,  346  U.S.  1  (1953). 
A  Governmental  showing  of  a  recwonable 
fx>s6ibllity  that  military  or  state  secrets  are 
Involved  would  be  consistent  with  Reynolds. 
Instead,  the  Revised  Rule  raises  the  possi- 
bility that  In  order  to  sustain  Its  cl&lm,  the 
Government  may  be  required  to  disclose  the 
very  Information  claimed  as  privileged. 

The  Revised  Rule  Is  also  deficient  In  that 
It  falls  to  authorize  a  procedure  whereby  the 
Government  can  make  an  in  camera  sub- 
mission of  Informat^pn  to  the  trial  Judge  to 
enable  him  to  make  an  Informed  Judgment 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  claim  should  be 
sustained. 

2.  itrLx  sio  OENTrrr  of  imrosicn 

Rule  610(a)  limits  the  Government's  Iden- 
tity of  Informer  prlvUege  to  the  Identity  of 
persons  furnishing  "Information  purporting 
to  reveal  a  violation  of  law."  Because  in- 
formers provide  intelligence  Information  on 
a  continuing  basis,  their  value  extends  far 
beyond  providing  Information  purporting  to 
reveal  a  violation  of  law.  The  privilege  should 
be  extended  accordingly. 

Under  Proposed  Rule  510(c)(1),  the  Oov- 
ernment's  privilege  would  be  losrt  even  IX 
the  Informer  was  called  as  a  witness  by  the 
defendant,  'thereby  motivating  a  defendant 
to  call  'Witnesses  primarily  to  ascertain 
those  who  may  have  been  government  In- 
formers. 

In  an  attempt  to  accommodate  the  Rule 
to  civil  cases,  the  drafters.  In  subsection  (c) 
(2)  ciianged  the  test  of  dismissal  for  fail- 
ure to  reveal  an  informant's  Identity  from 
the  Preliminary  Draft's  "the  Issue  of  guilt  or 
innocence"  to  a  "material  issue  in  the  case." 
Yet,  this  accommodation  requires  a  depar- 
ture from  the  test  outlined  In  Roviaro  v. 
United  States,  363  US.  53   (1957). 

Subeectlon  (c)  (2)  Is  also  defective  In  that 
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It  falls  to  provide  an  adequate  procedure  for 
handling  defense  requests  to  learn  the  Iden- 
tity of  Informers  There  la  no  reason  why 
the  Government  cannot  submit  to  the  trial 
Judge  in  came'ra  the  Information  needed  to 
determine  whether  fairness  requires  that  the 
Government  be  ordered  to  reveal  the  identity 
of  the  Informer. 

Subsection  (c)  (3i  of  the  Rule  concerning 
the  legality  of  evidence  obtained  on  the  basis 
of  Information  received  from  an  Informer, 
narrows  the  test  to  one  of  the  reliability 
of  the  Informer  The  correct  test  is  one  of 
credibility  or  rellabUlty.  Aguilar  v.  Texas,  378 
U.S.  108.  114  (19641;  United  States  v.  Hams, 
91   set.  2075    (197n, 


3.     RtTLE     609     IMPEACHMENT     BT     EVIDENCX     OF 
CONVICTION    OF    A    CRIME 

By  giving  the  trial  Judge  discretion  to  per- 
mit defendants  In  criminal  cases  to  testify 
without  being  Impeached  ■with  prior  con\-lc- 
tions.  the  revised  draft  adopts  the  rule  de- 
rived from  Luck  v.  United  States.  121  U  S 
App.  DC.  151.  348  F.2d  763  <  1965 1  The 
Luck  rule  Is  not  only  Inconsistent  with  the 
law  in  almost  90  percent  of  the  states,  but 
was  overturned  by  the  Congress  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  only  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion In  which  it  existed  See  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1970,  Pub  L  No.  91-358.  f  133 
In  rejecting  the  L-uck  rule,  the  Congress 
found  persuasive  the  fact  that  it  had  proved 
completely  unworkable  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  a  1970  memtjershlp-wlde  referendum  sup- 
ported the  elimination  of  the  rule. 

4  The  other  rules  commented  upon  raise, 
in  total  Impact,  significant  problems  In  the 
fair  and  orderly  procedures  at  trial  and  at 
pretrial  hearings.  In  our  view  their  adoption, 
■without  significant  amendment,  would  Im- 
pede the  effective  administration   of  Justice. 

We   trus::    that   our   comments   will   prove 
helpful  to  the  Committee. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  G    KixiNDiENsr, 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 

U£.  Department  or  Justice, 
OfTicE  or  THE  U.8,  ArroaNTT. 
Washington,  DC,  August  6,  1971. 
Hon    Albert  B    Maris. 

C'loirman.  Commiriee  on  Rules  of  Practice 
and    Procedure.    JudicuU    Conference    of 
the  United  States.  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC 
Dear  Jitdce  Maris  :  I  am  writing  to  register 
niy  objections   to  a  number  of  the  Proposed 
RiUes    of    Evidence    for    the    United    States 
Courts    and    Magistrates    contained    In    the 
Revised  Draft  released  In  March  of  this  year. 
My  objections  are  based  not  only  on  ray  ex- 
perience as  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  also  on  my  expe- 
rience for  many  years  as  an  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  and  a  trial  attorney  in  pri- 
vate practice 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  preparing  a  more  comprehen- 
sive report  setting  forth  the  moei  serious 
objections  it  has  to  the  proposed  rules  My 
failure  to  comment  on  all  the  rules  discussed 
by  the  Department  should  not  be  construed, 
however,  as  indicating  any  disagreement  on 
my  part  with  Its  objections 

I  shall  discuss  thoee  rules  to  which  I  ob- 
ject as  they  appear  In  sequence  In  the  Re- 
vised Draft. 

1 .  PROPOSED  Rt7I.E   1  0«  i  O I  .  PRKUMIM ART 
QUESTIONS 

The  second  sentence  of  Rule  104(d)  pro- 
vides : 

Testimony  given  by  him  fan  accused!  at 
a  hearing  in  which  be  is  asserting  any  con- 
stitutional right,  or  any  right  to  have  evi- 
dence suppressed  or  excluded.  Is  not  admissi- 
ble against  him  as  substantive  evidence  but 
may  be  used  for  impeachment  if  clearly  eon- 
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tradlctory  of  t««tlmony  glveu  by  him  at  ih« 
trUl. 

I  reoooun«rul  that  UUs  sentence  be  deleted. 
This   rule  excludea  ••  subataoUTe  evidence 
testimony  given  by  an  accused  lo  open  court 
wblle  represented   by  counsel.  Such  aa  ex- 
clualon    Is    clearly    inconsistent    wltb    the 
function  of  a  trial  as  a  truth -seek.lng  proc«M. 
The  Advisory  Commtttee'i  Note  to  this  rule 
Indicates  that  this  exclusion  Is  based  on  Sim- 
rnotu  V.   UnUtd  State*.  390   US.  377    (1068). 
la  my  view,  however,  the  proposed  rule  goeb 
far    beyond   Simmoru.   Plrst.   it   extends   the 
Simmons   ezclusloa    to    testimony    to   assert 
nonconstltutlonal    rights    whereas    Simniotu 
Involved  only  conatltutlooal  rights.  Second, 
although  the  formulation  of  the  rule  In  the 
Preliminary  Draft  of  March,   1969,  excluded 
such    testimony   only   "on   the   Issue   of   guilt 
at   the   trial."— the   language  of  Simmoru— 
the  Revised  Draft  extends   the  exclusion  to 
use    "as   substantive   evidence."   ThU    would 
apparently  prohibit  the  u.se  of  such  evidence 
in  prcTeecutlona  for  perju.'y  and  other  simi- 
lar  otTenses.    a   clearly   objectionable   result 
TTilrd.   the   proposed   rule  limits  the  use  of 
the   testimony  as   Impeachment  only  If   It   Is 
■'clearly  contradictory"  of  the  accused's  tes- 
timony at  trial.  I  am  aware  of  no  rule  which 
limits   Impeachment   bv   use  of  prior  state- 
ments    or    testimony     to    material     that    Is 
clearly  contradictory  "  Tlie  standard  test  la 
whether  or  not  the  prior  .statement  or  testi- 
mony  is   inconsistent    E  g     McCormlck.   Laic 
L>/  Evidence.   J  34    I  see  no  reason  to  depart 
from  this  standard  test 

The  above  paragraph  contains  my  objec- 
tions to  the  rule  as  presently  drafted  I  also 
wish  to  brlnn  to  vour  sttentlon  a  more 
fundamental  objection,  an  objection  which 
warrants  deletion  of  the  rule  In  its  entirety 
In  May  of  this  year.  In  ilcCmutha  v  Califor- 
nia, the  Supreme  Court  questioned  the  valid- 
ity of  the  rationale  of  the  Si-mmom  case — 
that  Is.  the  concept  that  a  "tension''  iietween 
constitutional  rights  may  Justify  on  Fifth 
Amendment  grounds  exclusion  of  an  ac- 
cused's testimony  to  a-saert  a  corkstltutlonal 
right  Since  this  rationale  basic  to  the  pro- 
posed nile.  Is  now  considered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  open  to  question  as  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional law.  It  Lb.  la  my  view,  an  Inop- 
portune time  to  try  u>  codify  the  Slmm.onx 
rationale  I  therefore  recommend  deletion  of 
the  second  sentence 

2    rtru:  «04    CHAKACrrx  fviwinci  not  adstissi- 
Bii  TO  paovx  coivocct:    exchtions.  othck 

CHIMES 

Eule  404(b;  provides  that  while  evidence 
of  other  crimes,  wrongs,  or  acts  is  not  admis- 
sible to  prove  the  character  of  a  person  lo 
show  that  he  acted  In  conformity  therewith. 
U  'may"  be  admissible  for  other  purposes 
such  as  proof  of  motive,  opportunity,  intent. 
preparation,  plan,  knowledge.  Identity  or  ab- 
sence of  mistake  or  accident. 

The  use  of  the  word  "may"  indicates  that 
the  admlaeiblllty  of  such  evidence  is  purely 
discretionary  with  the  court  and  no  guidance 
is  provided  to  trial  Judges  for  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion.  As  both  1  Wlfjmore.  Evi- 
dence. \  216,  and  McCormlck.  i  157,  make 
clear,  however.  If  relevant  to  proof  of  mo- 
tive, intent,  knowledge,  etc  evidence  of  other 
crimes  u  admiisi'ble  The  only  limitation 
placed  upon  the  admissibility  Is  that  the  per- 
son agalast  whom  the  evidence  is  introduced 
Is  entitled  to  an  lrLstr\ict!on  explaining  the 
limited  purpose  for  which  the  evidence  is 
admitted. 

A  rule  which  makes  evidence  admissible 
only  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  with  no 
guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  discretion,  can 
be  expected  to  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deprive  a  party  to  litigation  of  evidence  which 
13  highly  probative  of  svicb  critical  issues  as 
maUve  Intent,  knowledge,  etc.  Tills  U  par- 
ticularly so  b«caus«  Judge*,  for  obvious  re*- 
soitf  wishing  to  avoid  appellate  reversal,  will 
understandably  b*  locUoed  to  cmtcIs*  their 
dl.scretion    to    exclude    the    evidence,    par- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlcularly  in  criminal  caa«s  In  which  the  Oov- 
ernment  ha«  no  rl^t  oX  appeal  I  recommend 
that  tbe  8«cond  seatence  of  proposed  Rule 
404(b)    be  redrafted  to  read  as  follows: 

It  (proof  of  other  crimes,  wrongs,  oir  actaj 
Is  admlsalble,  however.  If  relevant  to  prove 
such  matters  as  motive,  opportunity.  Intent, 
preparations,  plan  knowledge.  Identity,  or 
absence  of  mistake  or  accident 

There  Is  no  need  lo  add  the  right  to  a 
limiting  Instruction  since  that  is  provided 
for  In  Rule  106. 

»•  «tn-«  «os.  MBTHooe  or  pxovinc  c  HAaACTKa 

Proposed  Rule  406 (a>  and  also  Rule  608 
(a)  permit  proof  of  character,  where  relevant, 
to  b«  by  personal  opinion  in  addition  to 
reputation.  Use  of  personal  opinion  to  prove 
character  U  not  permitted  in  the  federal 
courts  MicheUon  v  United  States.  356  US 
469  (1946)  As  McCormlck  observes  (p  334^ 
35)  : 

Reputation  evidence,  though  muted  and 
colorlesB.  is  thotight  to  have  the  advantage 
of  avoiding  side-issues  as  to  particular  acts 
and  incidents  In  the  past  life  of  the  accised 

Opinion  testimony,  however,  would  inevita- 
bly lead  to  the  Uitroductlon  Into  a  case  of 
collateral  l.ss\i<-s  wlUch  can  only  result  In 
confusion  and  distraction  of  the  Jury  from 
the  main  issues  in  dispute.  Moreover,  partic- 
ularly as  to  moral  traits  of  character,  in- 
dividua:  opinion  l.s  easily  fabricated  and 
d'.tflcult  to  cross-examine. 

It  car  be  persuasively  argued  that  prcxif  of 
character  is  both  uncertain  and  distracting 
and,  consequently,  should  not  be  allowed  at 
all  If.  .nowever.  charact-er  evidence  Is  to  be 
permitted.  I  oppose  expanding  the  methods 
of  pro<ir  and  departing  from  the  procedure 
set  forth  by  the  Stiprrme  Cmirt  in  Michelson 

*      HtLE     S05      H1°SBANO-Wirx    FSrVUEdK 

Rule  50&  authorizes  a  person  to  prevent 
his  spt^iuse  from  testifying  a>raln.st  him  In  a 
criminal  proceeding  even  If  that  spouse  Is 
willing  to  testify  I  agree  with  the  follow- 
ing oonunent  about  this  privilege  by  Mc- 
Cormlck  (p.  145)  ; 

The  privilege  has  .sometimes  been  defended, 
after  the  mamier  in  which  we  find  reasons 
for  inherited  customs  generally,  as  protecting 
family  harmony  But  family  harmony  is 
nearly  a.  ways  past  saving  when  the  spouse  is 
wUltng  to  aid  the  prosecution.  The  privilege. 
In  truth  is  an  archaic  survival  of  a  mystical 
religious  dogma  and  of  a  way  of  thinking 
about  the  marital  relation,  which  are  today 
outmoded. 

Coiigress  has  previously  provided  bv  statute 
that  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  person 
has  a  privilege  to  refus^  to  testify  against 
his  spouse  but  that  spouse  cannot  claim  tbe 
privilege;  only  the  spoiise  called  to  testify 
can  DC  Code.  }14  30e(a)  This  rule  has 
operated  fairly  and  effectively  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  over  fifty  years  I  agree  with 
this  resolution  by  the  Congress  and  recom- 
mend Its  adoption  as  the  rule  for  the  federal 
coiirts 

5.   aui.c   ^lu     u>l:itity    or  infohmcx 

With  the  widespread  growth  of  organised 
crime,  the  need  for  law  enforcement  aulhor- 
itlea  to  have  access  to  in^de  luformatujn  and 
lo  preserve  these  sources  of  information 
makes  it  more  Imperative  iliau  ever  that  the 
law  provide  adequate  procedures  for  protect- 
ing the  Identity  of  these  sources  Disclosure 
of  identity  should  be  required,  particularly 
in  criminal  cases,  only  when  the  strong  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  flow  of  Information  is  sub- 
stantially outweighed  by  the  right  of  an  ac- 
cused to  present  his  defense  aa  to  guilt  or 
innocence 

While  the  case  law  as  developed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  tbe  federal  courts  of  appeal 
provides  adequate  safeguards  for  protecting 
the  identity  of  lufornaers,  proposed  Rule  610, 
in  my  view,  would  place  acme  of  these  safe- 
guards in  Jeopardy. 

A  Rule  510(a)  extends  tbe  informers' priv- 
ilege only  to  informers  who  furnish  informa- 
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tion  purporting  to  reveal  a  violation  of  law 
There  are  other  Informer*,  however,  who  pro- 
vide Infonnatlon  concerning  organized  crime 
which  does  not  speciflcally  relate  to  a  crime 
or  violation  of  law.  The  Information  may  re- 
late only  to  Investigation  Involving  a  sus- 
pected violation  of  law  Such  an  Informant".? 
identity  should  not  be  disclosed.  Section 
510(a)  should  be  redrafted,  accordingly,  to 
extend  the  privilege  to  informers  who  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  Information. 

B  Furthermore,  proposed  Section  510(c) 
■  2)  provides  that  if  "clrcunxslaiices  indicate 
a  re4«onabIe  probabUIty  that  the  Informer 
can  give  testimony  or  information  neces- 
.'iary  to  a  fair  determination  of  a  material  Is- 
sue In  the  case,"  the  liiformer's  Identity  must 
be  revealed  upon  i>aln  of  dismissal  of  crim- 
inal proceedings.  The  language  used  In  Ro- 
fiaro  V,  Vnitcd  States.  353  V3.  53.  60-1  (1953) 
pertaining  to  disclosure  of  an  informant's 
identity  In  criminal  ca^s  U  whether  dis- 
closure "is  relevant  and  helpful  to  the  de- 
fease of  an  accused"  Tlils  has  been  con- 
J^islenlly  construed  by  the  federal  appellate 
c.-urts  to  limit  disclosure  to  those  situations, 
relating  only  to  guUt  or  Innocence  of  an  ac- 
cused, in  which  the  Informant  has  been  an 
actual  participant  In  or  a  witness  to  the  of- 
fense charged,  the  factual  situation  !n  Ro- 
viaro  See  ?  ^  ,  Rocha  v  L'nifed  States  401  F 
2d  529  I5th  Cir  1968),  crrt.  denied  393  US 
1103  (1969 1  ;  ChurdcT  v  United  States  387 
F2d  825,  831  32  i8th  Clr  1968),  Lannom  v 
United  States.  381  K  2d  858,  861  2  (Sth  Clr 
1967).  c<^f  drnfpd,  389  US  1041  (1968)  Gar- 
cm  V  United  States,  373  F  2d  806,  808\l0th 
Clr  1967) :  United  States  v.  Pitt.  382  P.2d  322 
I  4th  Clr    1967) . 

The  proposed  ruie.  In  covering  both  civil 
and  crlmliial  cases,  is  too  broad  In  line  with 
the  above-clled  casee,  I  therefore  recommend 
that  &a  to  criminal  case.s  dLscloeure  be  re- 
quired only  when  relevant  and  helpful  to  the 
defense  as  to  gtillt  or  Innocence,  Uiat  is, 
when  the  Informant  is  an  actual  parucipant 
in  or  a  witness  to  the  offense  charged. 

Section  510(0}  (2)  also  falls  to  set  forth 
an  adequate  procedure  by  which  a  Ulal  Judge 
can  determine  whether  the  test  requiring 
dLsclobure  lias  been  met.  A  pj-ocedure  must 
be  set  forth  by  whicli  Uie  Judge  caai  deter- 
mine whether  there  i£  a  reasonable  probabil- 
ity that  the  informer  can  give  the  necessary 
testimony.  This  should  be  by  an  in  camfra 
proceeding  m  which  the  information  is  sub- 
nutted  to  the  cotu-t  in  written  form  No 
'-uunse;  shouW  be  present  unless  all  counsel 
are  present  Moreover,  di.sclosure  must  be 
based  on  facU,  not  speculation  Lannom  v. 
United  States,  sufn-a  at  861.  As  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  observed  In 
.ViUer  V.  United  Slates.  273  F.2d  279.  281  (Slh 
Cir  1059),  cert,  denied.  362  U-S.  928  (I960)  . 
"If  the  informer  B  relation  to  the  acts  lead- 
ing directly  to  or  constituting  the  crime  may 
be  assumed  from  a  fertile  imagination  of 
counsel,  the  Ooverument  In  practically  every 
case  would  have  'o  prove  amrmatlvely  that 
the  informant  had  not  done  any  such  likely 
acts  Having  done  that,  all  would  be  revealed 
and  Uie  informer  privilege,  deemed  essential 
for  the  public  interest,  for  all  practical  pur- 
[Hjiies  would  be  no  more   '  273  F  2d  at  281. 

Pinaiiy,  the  proposed  ruie  is  subject  lo  the 
interpretauon  thai  if  the  Oovernment  re- 
fuses to  dlscloee  an  informants  identity  in 
a  multiple-defendant  case,  the  proceedings 
to  be  dismlMcd  as  to  all  defendanu  even  if 
the  anticipated  testimony  of  the  informant 
is  not  necessary  to  the  defense  of  all  the  de- 
fendant*. The  ruie  sbould  be  redrafted  to 
avoid  this  result. 

C  Rule  610(0(31  seu  forth  thoae  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  informer-s  Identity 
must  be  revealed  when  the  issue  Is  not  guilt 
or  imiocence,  but  the  legality  of  the  means 
by  which  evidence  was  obtained.  Tht  cases 
I  have  cited  al>ove  indicate  that  diaclosure 
Is  not  required  when  an  informer's  Informa- 
tion   relates    only    to    establishing    probable 
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cause,  a  holding  oonalst«nt  with  prior  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court.  Rugendorf  y. 
United  States.  876  U.8.  838  (19«4);  MeCray  v. 
/1/inotj,  886  U.8.  300  (1967).  As  the  Supreme 
Court  obaarved  In  McCray,  886  VS.  at  309  at 
311-12: 

What  Roviaro  thus  make*  clear  la  that  tbl* 
Court  was  unwilling  to  Impose  any  absolute 
rule  requiring  disclosure  of  an  informer's 
identity  even  in  formulating  evidentiary 
rules  for  federal  criminal  trials.  Much  less 
has  the  court  ever  approached  the  formula- 
tion of  a  federal  evidentiary  rule  of  compul- 
sory disclosure  where  the  Issue  is  the  pre- 
liminary one  of  probable  cause,  and  guilt  or 
Innocence  is  not  at  stake  .  .  . 

In  sum,  the  court  in  the  exercise  of  its 
power  to  formulate  evidentiary  rules  for  fed- 
eral criminal  case*  has  consistently  declined 
to  hold  that  an  Informer's  identity  need 
always  lie  disclosed  In  a  federal  criminal 
trial.  let  alone  in  a  preliminary  hearing  to 
determine  probable  cause  for  an  arrest  or 
search. 

I  therefore  question  the  desirability  of  any 
rule  permitting  disclosure  of  an  Informer's 
identity  when  his  information  is  unrelated 
to  guilt  or  Innocence.  This  Is  particularly  so 
when  the  challenged  evidence  was  obtained 
pursuant  to  a  warrant. 

If  there  is  to  be  such  a  rule.  I  have  the 
following  comments.  Under  the  proposed 
rule.  If  the  Court  is  not  satisfied  as  to  the 
reliability  of  an  Informer  whose  information 
is  used  to  establish  probable  cause,  he  may 
require  disclosure  of  the  Informer's  identity. 
The  rule  states  only  that  disclosure  "may" 
be  in  camera  I  recommend  that  disclosure. 
If  required,  should  only  be  In  oamera.  with 
additional  Information  eetabUahlng  reliabil- 
ity or  credibility  provided  In  writing.  The 
purpose  la  to  satisfy  the  Judge  When  disclo- 
sure Is  unrelated  to  guilt  or  innocence,  there 
Is  no  Justification  for  disclosure  of  identity 
to  an  accused. 

This  section  as  drafted  also  appears  to  per- 
mit the  court  to  require  disclosure  without 
an  alternative  to  the  Oovernment  to  decline 
and  face  dismissal  The  availability  of  this 
alternative  should  be  made  clear,  as  it  Is  in 
the  preceding  section 

Finally.  Rule  510(c)  (3)  should  be  amended 
to  make  clear  that  Information  from  an  In- 
former to  establish  probable  cause  I*  suf- 
ficient If  the  Informer  Is  reliable  or  credible. 
Aguilarv  Texas.  378  CS  108  (1964):  AfcCray 
V.  Illinois,  supra  at  811,  United  States  v. 
Harris,  —  US    — ,  decided  June  28,  1971 

S.    S1TLX    SOS.    rVISENCX    or    CHARACTXB    AND 
CONDfCT  or  wrxNiss 

Although  proposed  Ruie  60S(a)  makes  in- 
admissible evidence  of  the  truthful  character 
of  a  witness  unless  the  character  of  the  wit- 
ness for  truthfulness  has  been  attacked.  It 
provides  an  exception  with  respect  to  an  ac- 
cused in  a  criminal  case  who  testifies  In  hi* 
own  behalf  To  my  knowledge,  this  exception 
Is  without  precedent.  It  was  not  included  in 
the  Preliminary  Draft  of  March,  1969. 

The  only  explanation  provided  for  thi* 
addition  is  that  merely  being  the  accused  In 
a  criminal  case  "la  an  attack  on  character." 
I  respectfully  disagree  with  this  explanation. 
A  mere  Indlctnient  is  simply  not  an  attack 
on  the  truthfulness  of  the  accused  as  a  wit- 
ness It  may  constitute  an  attack  as  to  a 
particular  character  trait  based  on  the  nature 
of  the  offense  charged,  1  e.,  peacefulness  In 
a  charge  of  homicide  honesty  in  a  charge  of 
fraud.  And  In  those  situations,  the  defend- 
ant may,  of  course,  defend  with  character 
evidence  under  Rule  406.  But.  except  for  a 
charge  such  as  perjury,  an  indictment  Is  un- 
related to  the  accused's  truthfulness. 

I  see  no  Justification,  therefore,  for  depart- 
ing from  the  accepted  rule  that  until  the 
truthfulnes*  of  a  wltnea*  U  tttaclced,  e'rl- 
dence  of  truthful  character  Is  Inadmissible. 

For  the  same  reasons  set  forth  In  my  com- 
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menta  on  proposed  Rule  406,  I  cooalder  It 
unwise  to  depart  from  tbe  federal  practice 
of  limiting  proof  of  obaracter  to  reputation. 
I  oppose  use  of  opinion  tsstlmony,  partic- 
ularly to  estaMlsh  a  moral  trait  such  as 
truthfulness. 

T   atruf  soe  impeach  mxkt  bt  evidence  or 

CONVICTION  or  caiME 
Rule  609(a)  provides  that  a  court  may 
prohibit  Impeachment  of  a  witness  by  proof 
of  conviction  of  a  crime  if  It  finds  that  the 
probative  value  of  the  evidence  is  substan- 
tially  outweighed  by  the  danger  of  unfair 
prejudice  As  the  Advisory  Committee's  Note 
makes  clear,  this  "provision  finds  Its  genesis 
m  Luck  V.  United  States,  121  US.  App  DC. 
151,  348  F  2d  763  (1965)""  a  case  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  rule  known  as  the  Luck  ruje. 
The  operation  of  the  Luck  rule  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — the  only  District  in  which 
it  has  been  m  full  force  and  effect  for  a 
substantial  period  of  time — was  intensively 
studied  by  the  CJongress  in  1969  and  1970 
Both  the  Senate  District  Committee  and  the 
House  District  Committee  independently 
concluded  that  the  Luck  rule  should  be  atx)l- 
Ished  The  recommendations  of  each  of  these 
committees  that  a  Judge  should  not  have 
discretion  to  limit  or  exclude  Impeachment 
by  proof  of  prior  convictions  was  not  chal- 
lenged on  the  floor  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress and  Ijecame  law  on  July  29.  1970,  and 
effective  February  1.  1971  Public  Law  91-358, 
Sec  133. 

Proposed  Rule  609(a).  therefore,  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  recent  legislation  of  the 
Congress  which  was  enacted  for  the  specific 
reason  of  overturning  a  decision  which  the 
rule  attempts  to  reinstate.  The  proposed  rule 
included  In  the  Revised  Draft  is  also  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  in  the  Prelimi- 
nary Draft.  As  the  Note  to  the  Preliminary 
Draft  makes  clear,  the  Advisory  Committee 
thoroughly  considered  and  speciflcally  de- 
clined to  follow  the  Luck  rule.  It  is  sJso.  in 
my  view,  highly  significant,  that  the  Bar  As- 
sociation of  the  District  of  Columbia,  In  a 
referendum  participated  In  by  nearly  1,400 
lawyers,  in  February,  1970.  voted  to  overrule 
the  Luck  decision.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice recommended  abolition  of  the  Luck  rule 
and  I  testified  In  favor  of  eliminating  U  be- 
fore the  Senate  District  Committee. 

Since  it  became  law  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  my  office  has  found  the  ruie  to  t>e 
wholly  impractical  and  unworkable.  This  is 
so  despite  the  attempt  In  Gordon  v.  L'nifcd 
States,  383  FJd  036  (1967)  two  years  after 
Luck  of  then  Circuit  Judge  Burger  to  set 
some  guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  the  dis- 
cretion given  trial  Judges  by  the  Luck  rule 
and  thereby  bring  some  order  out  of  the  con- 
fusion that  existed.  Not  only  do  judges  vary 
trenxendously  in  their  application  of  Luck, 
but  also  the  hearings  required  by  Luck  are 
time-consuming  and  increase  the  excessive 
congestion  of  the  Courts  Furthermore,  be- 
cause the  Judges  are  awEire  of  the  close 
scrutiny  their  exercise  of  discretion  receives 
on  appeal  whenever  they  permit  Impeach- 
ment, they  tend  to  avoid  the  problem  by 
excluding  impeachment  altogether.  This  re- 
sult, as  observed  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
in  its  Note  to  the  Preliminary  Draft,  "en- 
ables an  accused  to  appear  as  a  person  whose 
character  entitles  him  to  credence,  when  the 
fact  Is  to  the  contrary  "  The  Luck  rule,  as  I 
testified  before  the  Senate  District  Commit- 
tee, impedes  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

As  was  noted  in  the  Repoi^  of  the  House 
District  Committee,  the  i^le  is  so  unwork- 
able that  even  appellate  judges  cannot  agT«e 
among  themselves.  A  rule  which  In  five  years 
has  resulted  In  over  thirty  written  appellate 
opinions,  a  significant  numt>er  of  them  being 
split  decisions,  hardly  merits  the  label  of  a 
rule 

For  these  reaaon*  I  recommend  that  with 
respect  to  Impeachment   by  proof  of  prior 
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convictions,  the  committee  adopt  the  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  Congress  In  1970  m  the 
Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  now  found  In 
DC    Code,  $14-305   (Supp.  IV.  1971) 

e    BtJLl  en     MODE  and  ORDXa  OF  IN'rEaaoCATION 
AND    PHSSENTATION 

Proposed  Rule  611(b)  departs  from  the 
ruie  in  the  Federal  comts  and  the  majority 
of  the  states  which  limits  the  scope  of  cross- 
examination  of  a  witness  to  matters  reason- 
ably related  to  those  testified  to  on  direct 
examination.  McCormlck.  I^ir  of  Evidence, 
i  21.  The  proposed  rule  is  also  Inconsistent 
wnth  the  projKJsal  contained  in  the  Prelimi- 
nary Draft  which  limits  cross-examination 
"to  the  subject  matter  of  the  direct  exami- 
nation and  matters  affecting  the  credibility 
of  the  witness."" 

The  Preliminary  Eiraft  proposal  and  the 
Federal  Rule  permit  an  orderly,  logical  pres- 
entation of  evidence,  first  by  the  plaintilT  or 
prosecution,  then  by  the  defendant.  There 
are  many  situations,  particularly  with  the 
expansion  of  immunity  provisions  (Title  II  of 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1670, 
Public  Law  91-452)  in  which  a  hostile  wit- 
ness is  called  to  the  stand  by  the  prosecu- 
tion for  a  limited  purpose.  Despite  his  lim- 
ited direct  testimony,  the  proposed  rule 
would  permit  him  to  be  cross-examined  by 
leading  questions  on  matters  wholly  unre- 
lated to  his  direct  examination  or  his  credi- 
bility This  is  not  only  unfair  to  the  party 
calling  him  but  is  also  disruptive  of  an  or- 
derly presentation  of  a  case  For  It  permits 
an  astute  opposing  counsel  to  interrupt  a 
party's  presentation  of  its  case  and  thereby 
confuse  and  distract  tbe  Jury. 

The  only  limitations  on  the  operation  of 
this  rule  is  the  phrase  in  611(b)  which  per- 
mits a  Judge  "[I)n  the  interests  of  Justice"' 
to  limit  cross-examination  and  the  word  in 
611(c)  "Ordinarily",  which  Is  Intended  to 
limit  the  right  to  aak  leading  questions  on 
cross-exammation  These  limitations  are  in 
my  view,  wholly  inadequate  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gers I  have  specified  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. The  Advisory  Note  indicates  that  the 
existing  rule  creates  excessive  bickering  :n 
the  courtroom  as  to  what  is  the  scope  of  the 
direct  With  all  respect,  this  has  not  l>een  my 
experienc*  based  on  many  j^ears  trial  experi- 
ence In  the  courtroom.  I  believe  far  more 
harm  will  be  done  to  the  orderly  presentation 
of  evidence  in  both  civil  and  criminal  trials 
and  the  manner  In  which  testimony  Is 
elicited  by  the  proposed  rule  with  Its  virtual 
unlimited  right  of  cross-examination 

If  there  is  a  compelling  need  for  a  witness 
called  for  a  limited  purpose  to  oomptlete  his 
testimony  in  one  trip  to  the  witness  stand, 
the  Judge  can  allow  him  to  be  examined  as  if 
on  dli-ect  by  opposing  counsel,  even  though 
this  Interrupts  the  presentation  of  Its  case 
by  the  party  calling  him  The  Preliminary 
Draft  proposal  authorises  It.  I  recommend 
that  the  Preliminary  Draft  Rxile  l>«  retalned- 
and  that  proposed  Rule  611  be  modified  ac- 
cordingly. 

9  This  concludes  my  presentation  of  ob- 
jections to  particular  rules  of  the  propKised 
rules  of  evidence  Though  an  appropns:e 
ruling  on  the  admissibility  of  evidence  de- 
pends on  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case.  I  support  the  attempt  to 
codify  rules  of  evidence  in  order  to  promote 
uniformity  and  certainty  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  In  the  courts  Nevertheless, 
the  objections  I  have  to  the  proposed  rules, 
when  considered  together,  are  so  substantial, 
that  I  feel  obliged  to  observe  that  unless 
changed  I  am  unable  to  support  adoption  of 
these  rules. 

TTianklng  you  In  advance  for  the  consider- 
ation you  have  given  my  comments,  with 
best  regards. 

Sincerely  your*. 

Thomas  A.  FiJkNNnT, 

V.S.  Attorney. 
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SGT.  HARRY  CHINN  OF  HPD 
WINS  NEW  HONOR 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAU 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OV  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  second  time  In  a  period  of  a  UtUe 
more  than  30  months,  I  have  found  good 
reasoo  to  comment  on  the  unusual  pro- 
fessional achievements  of  a  certain 
member  of  the  Honolulu  Police  Depart- 
ment. On  March  25.  1970, 1  caused  my  re- 
marks entitled  "Sgt.  Harry  Chlnn  of 
HPD— A  New  Kind  of  Cop"  to  be  spread 
across  tht.  pages  of  the  Congrkssional 
Rkcord.  I  said  on  that  occasion: 

Too  IttUe  attantlon  baa  been  focused  on 
the  avuiy  responAlble  and  dedicated  police- 
men who  ar«  quietly  working  In  oommunl- 
ilea  throughout  the  Nation  tn  elTorta  to 
.strengthen  the  forces  of  Justice,  law.  and 
order 

One  juch  policeman  is  Sgt.  Harry  Chlnn 
of  the  Honolulu  Police  Department  V<yT 
some  time  now  Sergeant  Chlnn  has  been 
teaching  an  expertmental  "law  and  Jiutlce 
awarenese"  clan  at  the  Walanae  Intermedl- 
Ate  School,  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  Island 
of  Oahu.  and  the  rnFponse  from  the  stu- 
dents has  been  enthusiastic 

Today,  a  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  to  other 
readers  of  the  Cohgkessional  Record 
the  latest  honor  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  this  lui usual  officer  who.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  say,  is  a  personaJ  friend  of  mine 
Sergeant  Chlnn  was  selected  for  honor- 
able mention  in  the  National  Oubstand- 
mg  Policeman  of  the  Year  competition 
by  Parade  magazine  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

The  best  accolade  to  Sergeant  Chlnn's 
important  contributions  to  the  commu- 
nity he  serves  so  well  is  found  in  Pa- 
rade s  own  terse  description  "A  police- 
man with  imagination." 

Mr  Speaker,  the  story  of  Sergeant 
Chlnn's  moet  recent  honor  is  told  by 
Mike  Keller  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
of  September  27.  1971,  and  I  would  now 
like  to  submit  that  article  for  inclusion 
in  the  Conckkssionai.  Rkcord. 

I  Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Sept.  37, 
1971  I 

HoHOi-ni.u  POLicniAN  Wins  Natiow*i-  Honos 

(By  Ulke  Keller) 

Police  But  Harry  J.  Chlnn  Jr  somehow 
Joesn  t  seem  like  a  policeman. 

And  In  the  performance  of  his  daily  duties. 
the  19- year  veteran  of  the  Honolulu  Police 
Deparunent  doesn't  act  like  the  typical 
pslicenian 

For  his  eff  irts,  Chlnn  wa«  iielected  for  hon- 
orable mention  In  the  National  Outstanding 
Policeman  of  the  Year  competition  by  Parade 
magazine  and  the  IniernKtloiuU  A.voclatloa 
of  Chiefs  of  Police 

Chinn  for  years  has  been  concerned  about 
the  widening  gap  In  confidence  between  tb« 
community  and  police 

So  m  1969  as  part  of  the  police  community 
relations  division,  be  derlaed  aiKl  Imple- 
mented an  Imaginative  curriculum  which  la 
now  part  of  the  social  .studies  program  in 
several   Waxanae  Coast   intermediate  schools 

"At  flrst.  some  of  the  teachers  were  suspi- 
cious of  our  intent  I  suppose  they  thought 
we  were  going  to  try  to  recruit  for  the  police 
f'spartment."  Chlnn  said 

•But  that  wasn't  the  Idea  at  all  We  are 
trying  lo  get  kids  to  understand  the  pollc«- 
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man's  role  In  society  and.  hopefully,  some  of 
our  ofHcers  will  develop  a  better  feel  for  what 
Is  going  on  In  the  minds  of  our  kids  today." 

For  bla  part,  Chlnn  spends  virtually  all  his 
time  these  day*  teaching  the  eight-week 
course  and  taking  part  in  other  community 
activities  on  the  Walanae  Coast. 

"We  do  a  lot  of  role-playing,  "  Chlnn  said 
"We  get  some  kids  to  play  the  role  of  trouble 
makers  and  others  to  play  the  role  of  police 
officers.  Pretty  soon  the  kids  come  to  realize 
how  really  tough  a  Job  It  Is  for  a  policeman 
to  do  his  Job  and  to  t>e  a  nice  guy  at  the 
same  time." 

Cbliui  said  the  program  also  attempts  to 
get  youngsters  to  realize  why  tiiere  are  police 
officers  In  the  first  place. 

"So  much  of  the  hostile  feeling  towards 
policemen  today  is  a  result  of  a  young  per- 
son's reaentment  of  authority.  I  try  to  get 
the  kld£  to  Imagine  what  life  would  be  like 
If  there  weren't  any  laws  and  anyone  around 
to  enforce  them.  People  want  and  need  police- 
men, I  tell  them 

"T'her,  I  point  out  that  enforcement  of 
lawii  isn't  necessarily  a  bad  thing  It  can  be 
good  as  well,  like  enforcement  oX  ecology 
laws   and    other    things."    Chlnn    said. 

I  rap  with  the  kids  and  they  feel  com- 
fortable with  me.  And  I  feel  comfortable 
with  them.  Sometimes  they  tell  me;  'Tou 
dn't  At  t    like  a  cop' 

"And  1  always  tell  thein  But  I  am  a  cop. 
I'm  no  different  Cops  are  people.  Just  like 
you." 

Chlnn  says  his  program  Is  in  keeping 
with   goid  police   *ork. 

The  best  way  to  lower  the  crime  rate  la 
to  work  to  prevent  youngsters  from  becom- 
ing criminals  in  Uie  flrst  place  ' 

However,    Chlnn    admitted    his    ideas    are 
not    totally    accepted    by    all    police    officers 
But    Chief    (Francis)     Keala    is    behind    the 
program   100  per  cent" 

And  the  program  itself  is  In  very  high 
demajid  Chlnn  said.  'We  keep  getting  more 
aiid  more  requests  from  schools  to  teach 
the  profi;raoi.  It's  gotten  to  a  point  wliere 
we  need  more  officers  lo  teach  the  course, 
he  said. 

Chlnn  said  he  felt  "very  hon<K-ed  "  to  get 
the   iiat.onal   award. 

"But  It  really  belongs  to  erery  officer  on 
the  t>eat.  It  represents  wtiat  we  are  all  work- 
liinj  for  the  direction  police  work  In  Hawaii 
Is  heading  In.  And  I  think  the  people  of 
Hawaii  can  be  proud,  because  It  is  to  their 
credit  that  this  program  exists."  Chlnn  said. 

Chlnn  was  featured  In  yesterday's  Parade 
Magazine,  the  Sunday  newspaper  Biipple- 
ment  ■which  boasts  a  circulation  of  more 
than  18  7  million  nationwide  It  normally 
appears  In  The  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  & 
Advertiser  but  the  d<x;k  strike  has  delayed 
lU   delivery   for   the   past    few    weeks 

Parade  perhaps  best  summed  up  Chlnn's 
contributions  In  only  four  words  A  polire- 
mnn   with   Imagination." 
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THOMAS         CON8IGLIO  DISTTN- 

OUISHED  CmZJEN  AWARD  BY 
ITALO  AMERICANS  OP  CALIFOR- 
NIA CIVIC  ORGANIZATION 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or    CALOPOaMtA 
IN   THE   SENATE   OP  THE   UNITED  STATE.S 

Fridav.  October  29.  1971 

Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  tonight. 
In  Lo«  Angeles,  Mr.  Thomas  Conslglio 
will  receive  the  dLstlngulshed  citizen 
award  from  the  Italo  Americans  of  Cali- 
fornia Civic  Organization. 

Tommy  Con.siglio  Is  a  friend  of  mine. 
He  is  a  friend  of  the  working  man  in 


CalLfoniia.  For  nearly  20  years.  Tommy 
was  the  legislative  representative  for  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  West- 
em  District  No.  38.  He  is  presently  serv- 
ing as  a  Steelworkers  Representative  on 
assignment  to  the  Huntington  Park, 
California  office. 

During  an  of  his  years  of  service.  Tom- 
my has  exhibited  the  kind  of  leadership 
and  compassion  that  have  been  aimed  at 
bettering  the  lives  of  the  people  he  repre- 
sents. 

Tommy  Conslglio  is  a  man  who  has 
stood  for  Justice  and  for  jobs.  He  has 
fought  for  the  right  to  work  for  all  men: 
for  the  right  to  earn  a  decent  living.  He 
has  fought  for  better  wages  and  Improved 
working  conditions.  He  has  Involved  him- 
self tn  campaigns  that  have  meant  prog- 
ress for  California  and  progress  for 
America. 

Tonight,  in  honoring  Tom  Conslglio. 
the  Italo  Americans  of  California  have 
honored  themselves 

Mr  President,  In  order  that  Tommy 
Conslgllo's  accomplishments  might  be 
recognized  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  a  resolu- 
ticHi  m  his  honor  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

A    CUMMENDATURY    Ul.S<  ' ;  L' I  lo  N 

Whereas,  Thomaa  Conslglio,  honored  with 
the  First  Annual  DlsUngulshed  Citizen 
Award  by  I tal n- Americana  of  Callforniu  Civic 
OrganLr.aUon.  rendered  outstanding  service 
aa  Legislative  Representative  for  United 
.Steelworkers  of  America.  Western  District 
.'i8,  for  almost  20  yf:irs.  and  now  is  serving  as 
a  Steelworkers'  Representative  on  assign- 
ment to  the  Huntington  Park  o(&ce.   and 

Whereas  Mr.  Consiglio,  who  was  bom  on 
September  28,  1B17  lu  Detroit,  Michigan,  and 
received  bis  education  in  both  par(x;hiai  and 
public  schofjls.  was  tlie  recipient  In  11*68  of 
the  Oold  Star  of  the  Oovernmeut  of  Italy  for 
promoting  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 
Ihe  Italian  commuuliy  In  the  southland,  aud 

Whereas,  in  1937  he  became  active  in  the 
Labor  Movement  and  three  years  later.  In 
IMO,  Mr.  Conslglio  earned  an  appointment 
to  the  Intemallonal  StaS  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,   and 

Wherean.  In  1947  Mr.  Conslglio  migrated 
to  California  where  he  secured  employment 
at  a  Steel  Products  company  In  Long  Beach 
and  helped  to  establish  a  Local  Union  of 
the   United   Steelworkers   of    America;    and 

Whereas.  Mr  Gt'nslgllo's  ability  was  soon 
recognized  by  the  leadership  of  the  Steel- 
workers Union,  and  he  wag  spf>oinied  lo  lead 
its  political  ann  In   19^1:   atid 

Whereas.  Mr  Conslglio  was  a  strong  pro- 
ponent of  Cltleen  Participation  In  the  proc- 
esses of  government  and  soon  became  a  con- 
fidant of  Oovernors.  State  I>eglslators  and  key 
Congreaslonal  Leaders:  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Conslglio  cherished  his  Ital- 
ian Culture  and  willingly  served  on  com- 
mittees that  aided  In  nialntaining  the  ethnic 
identity  of  I  tall  an -Americans,  and  In  1IMI3 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Italo- 
Amerlcans  of  California  Civic  Organization, 
a  poaltlon  he  stUl  occupies: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  reeolved  that  the 
■United  Stat«s  Senate,  by  the  adoption  ol 
this  resolution,  doee  hereby  commend  Mr. 
Consiglio  for  his  outstanding  ccmtrlbutton* 
to  his  Community,  State  and  Nation  on  the 
occasion  of  receiving  this  Distinguished  Cltl- 
Tsen  Award,   and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  Mr  Conslglio 
be  also  commended  for  hla  selection  as  the 
first  American  L*bor  Representative  to  be 
awarded  the  Gold  Star  of  Italy. 


October  29,  1971 


us.  REFUSAL  TO  COLLECT  EARN- 
INGS TAX  ASSAILED 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  OAY 

or  mssovai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATTVES 

Thmrtdap.  October  29.  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  arti- 
cle by  Louis  J.  Rose  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Uispfttch  points  up  the  necessity  for 
ConsTCss  to  pass  leciidatH>n  providing 
for  the  withhoiding  of  city  earnings 
taxes. 

The  city  of  St  Louis  is  now  spwiding 
an  extra  $100,000  a  year  In  seeking  out 
and  bringing  to  court  those  who  have 
been  deliiMiuent  in  paying  this  tax  to  the 
city.  These  offenders  number  alDout 
6.500. 

The  problem  stems  from  the  fact  that 
present  law  forbids  deduction  from  Fed- 
eral employees  except  for  the  Federal 
income  tax  and  contrtbirtions  to  such 
groups  as  the  United  Fund.  TTiese  work- 
ers are.  therefore,  presented  with  a  bur- 
den of  having  to  pay  the  city  earnings 
tax  in  one  lump  sum  at  one  time.  M&ny 
Federal  employees  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  ease  this  burden  by  not 
paying  this  earnings  tax.  The  result  is 
that  the  city  of  St  Louis  is  now  losing 
a  great  deal  of  its  revenue. 

St.  Louis  collector  of  revenue  John 
Travers.  who  has  been  fighting  for  pas- 
sage of  such  national  legislation,  said 
that; 

The  Federal  government  wai?  indirectly  en- 
co\ir»ging  several  thotisand  of  its  employees 
to  become  tax  delinquents  by  refusing  to 
aiithorlze  either  a  mandatory  or  ToUintarr 
withholding  program 

Travers  also  believes  that  a  nMijority  of 
these  individuals  would  rather  have  thte 
tax  deducted  each  pay  period  as  opposed 
to  paying  It  In  one  lump  stnn. 

Unfortunately,  when  Congress  was 
given  Uie  opportunity  to  pass  a  bill  to 
remedy  this  problem  the  required  num- 
ber ol  votes  could  not  k>e  obtained  even 
for  its  consideration  This  matter  could 
be  resolved  quite  easily  if  CongTCSs  would 
only  approve  a  bill  providing  for  the 
withholding  of  the  city  earnings  tax  from 
each  paycheck.  As  Travers  states: 

Such  a  program  would  save  us  (the  city) 
money  and  be  a  threat  convenience  to  federal 
employees  as  well  as  eliminating  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  brought  into  court  for 
tax  dellnqv]ency 

I  commend  Mr.  Rose's  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  1  urge 
Congress  to  act  on  Uii.s  legislation.  The 
article  follows: 

[From   the   ST.   Louis   Post -Dispatch, 

Sept.  15.  19711 

V.S.    R13TT8AL    To    CoLT.rCT    EARNINGS    TaX 

A.'SSAII.Btl 

(By  Louis  J   Rose; 

Kt   IjoiiiE  18  being  forced  to  spend  an  extra 

$100,000  a  year  on  collections  becaiwe  of  the 

Federal    Government's    refusal    to    withhold 

city  earning!  taxaa  owed  by  federal  em|kIoyes 

here,  a  city  official  said  today. 

John  K.  Travers,  eolleetor  of  r«v«nu«,  amkX 
that  the  Fadaral  Oovernoaant  was  UuUraeUy 
encouraging  several  thouaand  oS  Ita  em- 
ployes to  become  tai  dellnquenta  by  re- 
fusing to  suthonse  either  a  Bwndatorr  or 
voluntary  wltHhotdinf  profram. 
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"This  Is  ridiculous,"  Travers  said.  "We 
have  to  withhold  federal  taxes  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  says  it  is  OK  to  withhold 
for  unloB  does,  Blu*  Croai  paymremts.  state 
laxea  and  other  lt«BB  for  It*  employes,  hut 
It  la  tha  oae  employer  vbo  fails  to  help  the 
cities  help  themaelvoa." 

Tracer's  office  la  preparing  to  file  suit 
agairtat  about  6600  St.  Louis  firms  and  Indi- 
viduals who  did  not  pksy  last  year's  1  per  cent 
city  cariUngs  tax    The  deadline  wa.^  AprU  IS. 

Of  the  65O0  delinquents.  Travers  estlmalefi 
that  4500  are  eniployes  of  70  federal  agencies 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  refused  to 
li^poae  a  mandatory  withholding  program 
for  federal  employes  subject  to  municipal 
earnings  and  Income  taxes.  Reports  circu- 
lated last  fall,  however,  that  a  voluntary 
program  might  be  authorized  by  the  United 
States  ClvU  Service  ConunlsEion  for  federal 
workers  In  cities  of  60,000  or  more  popula- 
tion 

The  Civil  .Service  Commission  acknowl- 
edged that  It  was  studying  such  a  proposal 
and  wanted  to  get  the  views  of  employe  as- 
sociations 

Travers  said  he  had  been  told  that  a  deci- 
sion probably  would  be  reached  by  last 
July  1 

"That  date  has  come  and  gone  and  frankly 
I  am  very  pessimistic  about  chances  of  a 
voluntary  plan  being  set  up  After  strl-vlng 
all  thene  years  and  achieving  nothing,  It  Is 
hard  to  be  optlmlBtlc  ■* 

He  said  that  since  becoming  rerenne  col- 
lector In  19«4  he  had  made  at  least  six  trips 
to  Washington  and  had  worked  cloocly  with 
Missouri's  congressional  delegation  In  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  approval  for 
some  type  of  withholding  program 

Because  there  Is  no  withholding  propram. 
Travers  said,  the  ntore  than  3O.0OO  federal 
employes  sub)«ct  to  the  city's  earnings  tax 
must  nic  Indlvichjal  returns. 

He  said  he  was  convinced  that  the  over- 
wheimlnp  maX<nty  would  prefer  to  have  the 
taxes  Aeducte<!  each  pay  period,  rather  than 
have  to  make  a  lump-sum  payment. 

"Such  a  program  woold  save  us  money  and 
be  a  great  con-venience  to  federal  employes,  as 
well  as  eliminating  the  ponlblUty  of  their 
brtng  brought  tnto  cox2rt  for  tax  ddin- 
quency.  "  Travers  said. 

His  oAce  has  prepared  the  first  group  of 
bummonaes  for  services  next  week  by  the  city 
marshal.  Special  City  Court  sessions  will  be 
scheduled  next  month  and  November  tc  han- 
dle the  cases. 

Fines  for  noost  first  oflenders  are  $60  with 
un  additional  S8  In  court  costs  assessed  This 
is  in  addition  to  payment  of  the  taxes  due 
Moat  second  oScndcrs  are  fined  tlOO  Last 
year,  more  than  2000  dcltnqiient  taxpayers 
were  fined. 

Any  person  employed  In  the  city  Is  sub- 
ject to  that  tax.  ae  are  dty  residents  employed 
outside  St.  LoalE 

Travers  estimated  that  when  he  took  offlce 
seven  years  ago,  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
26.000  or  more  federal  employes  subject  to 
the  tax  w«re  paying  It 

"We  have  vigorously  sought  to  enforce  the 
law  by  hauling  thousands  of  delinquents  Into 
court  and  seeking  widespread  voluntary  eom- 
pllancx,  "  Travers  said  Hla  offic«.  be  said,  is 
glTen  copies  by  the  Federal  CJovemment  of 
all  W-a  forma  of  federal  employes 

He  said  that  In  the  last  few  years  his  '>mce 
had  written  to  all  business  firms  and  employ- 
ers la  St.  LoulE  County  asking  them  to  fur- 
nish the  names  ar>d  residences  of  their  em- 
ployes who  live  In  St  Louis. 

IB  addition,  he  asM,  hta  ofBce  constantly 
ch««ks  the  city  dlrertory  to  determine  where 
St.  Louteans  are  employed 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  etu-nlngs  tax  law, 
together  with  tnfiatlonary  pressure*  on  sal- 
s'lea,  bta  Inereasecf  th»  total  revenue  from 
th«  tax  front  n4,7O».0OO  Ms  flrwt  year  In 
oSce  •»  •89,MNI,0W  for  the  flseal  year  that 
eMtad  sarly  this  March.  Travers  said. 
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He  said  he  considered  the  increase  par- 
ticularly significant  in  view  of  tbe  city's  pop- 
ulatioo  loas  during  the  last  decade  and  the 
decUne  In  over-all  busineae  development. 

ReeeiptE  from  the  eamlnas  tax  are  expected 
to  total  atMut  ssa. 000.000  tbls  year.  The  tax 
la  the  city's  single  largest  revenue  source. 


POOTB.^LL'8  UPSET  OF  THB  CEN- 
TURY—CENTRE COLLEGE  CON- 
QUERED HARVARD  50  YEARS  AGO 


HON.  MARLOW  W.  COOK 

or    KJLNTUCILT 
IN   THE  SENATE  CW  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Frtdoi/,  October  29.  1971 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  24  featured  an 

incident  of  60  years  ago  regarding  Ken- 
tucky's extraordinary  Centre  College,  and 
also  looks  at  the  pleasant  side  of  thi&  in- 
stitution's existence  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  onaniznous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  tn  the 
RscoRB.  so  that  Senators  may  en^oy  read- 
ing about  one  of  the  greatest  moments  of 
Centre  College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd. 
a.^  follows 

Football's    L'i»srT   os    Cii^tiiit    Took   Puici 
50  YcABS  Ago 
(By  George  Vecseyl 
Danvill*   Kt  ,  CX-tober  23  -  They  no  longer 
call  themselves  the  Prayln   Coioueis  and  they 
probably   couldn't  beat  Harvard   today    But 
Cenure  College  baE  a  traditioii.  a  magmfice'it 
burst    of    greauiea-.   after    World    War   I    that 
culmiualed   in   the   football   gajue   that   cap- 
tivated the  country 

Ihe  date  was  Oct.  2S,  192:. 
The  score  was  Ceutr«  6,  Harvard  0. 
What  made  the  score  so  stuxuting  wa&  •>^^* 
Harvard  was  national  champioa.  unbeaten  m 
five  seasons,  and  Centre  was  then — as  ii  Is 
now--a  Uny  libera;  arts  college  in  central 
Keutucky.  But  for  a  few  giorlous  aatuouis. 
Bo  liicMiUln  aud  a  nucleus  of  outetaDdiag 
athletes  were  able  to  beat  the  toughest  teams 
lu  ttke  country. 

It  couldn't  happen  i<>day.  not  with  huge 
universities  recruiuug  huiidrcds  cxf  giants  on 
f-all  scholarships  and  getting  Into  the  ahow 
bla  '  aspects  of  the  ganie.  Harrard  long  ago 
stopped  trying  to  compete  with  the  'factory 
colleges. 

And  Centre?  It  is  doing  fine  It  tied  for  ;he 
conference  champlouahip  this  fail,  after  the 
big  game  with  Sewanec  Its  academic  stand- 
ards remain  so  high  that  the  president.  Dr 
Thomas  A  Sprageris,  compares  the  college 
with  WUIiams  or  Swarthmore  m  the  North- 
east. 

And  lis  lush,  preen  canipus.  uncluttered  by 
h.sh-rise  dorrmiorles.  elts  just  a  few  steps 
from  this  picture-postcard  town,  the  kind  a 
producer  would  build  if  he  dared  proseui 
flcUon  like  the  story  of  Bo  McMUUn  and  the 
Pray  In"  Colonels. 

DanvUle  was  also  pleasant  and  sleepy  50 
years  ago,  but  Centre  was  much  closer  to  the 
mainstream  of  American  colleges  then. 
Pounded  under  Presbyterian  auspices  In  1819. 
it  received  a  boost  from  the  president  of 
Princeton  University,  Woodrow  Wilson,  who 
talked  about  the  little  school  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  that  had  produced 
more  great  men  than  Princeton  (Centre 
boasts  of  two  Vice  Presidents  and  one  Su- 
preme CSnirt  Justice    Pred  Vinson ). 

But  AlTin  yugent  McMilUn  dW  more  to 
publlciw  Centre  than  any  dozen  public 
servants. 
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Tb«  gold«n  er«  start«d  with  «  couple  of 
policemen  chasing  a  tough  little  kid  around 
the  schoolytkrd  In  F^)rt  Worth.  Tex.  The  boy 
was  Bo  licMlUIn  and  everybody  aald  he  waa 
destined  for  trouble  unlesa  somebody 
gtralghtened  him  out  A  Centre  alumnus, 
Robert  L.  (Chief!  Myers,  talked  the  police 
into  letting  Bo  enroll  at  Northslde  High, 
where  he  became  a  quarterback  under  Idyers. 

Myers  then  arranged  for  nve  of  Northslde's 
top  players  to  matriculate  at  Centre  But 
Centre's  entrance  requirements  were  as  high 
then  a«  they  are  now,  and  Bo  couldn't  get 
in.  So  he  and  Red  Weaver  spent  a  year  at 
ixearby  Somersert  High  gaining  some  credits 
and  keeping  themselves  In  money  by  pressing 
clothes.  Bo  also  contributed  to  the  com- 
munal fortune  by  playing  pool  or  poker  or 
craps,  the  only  things  he  did  better  than  play 
football. 

At  Somerset.  Weaver  and  McMlIUn  were 
paired  with  Red  Roberts,  giving  the  UUle 
high  school  three  future  all-Amerlcans  at  the 
same  time.  By  1918  all  three  were  enrolled 
at  Centre,  with  financial  aid  from  friendly 
Centre  fans.  Chief  Myers  had  become  the 
Centre  coach  with  Uncle  Charlie  Moran.  later 
to  become  a  famous  baseball   umpire. 

Up  to  that  time.  Centre  was  known  merely 
as  The  Colonels,  which  Is  not  such  an  un- 
usual nickname  In  this  state,  where  your 
frled-chlcken  maker,  governor  or  bookmaker 
may  be  a  real  or  Imaginary  Kentucky  Colonel. 

However,  the  nickname  expanded  during 
a  3-0  victory  over  the  University  of  Kentucky 
when  Uncle  Charlie  suggested  a  half-time 
prayer 

■  Coach,  let  me  do  the  prayln!  "  blurted  Bob 
Mathlas,  another  of  the  Port  Worth  bunch 
And  after  that,  they  were  the  Prayln' 
Colonels. 

They  gained  the  first  major  notice  out 
of  their  area  with  a  14  6  victory  over  West 
Virginia  In  1919  as  they  went  undefeated  for 
a  second  straight  season  This  prompted  a 
visit  by  Harvard  scouts  who  were  looking  for 
opponents  the  following  year  (schedules  were 
not  drawn  a  dozen  yearn  m  advance,  as  they 
are  today  I  With  the  scouts  watching.  Centre 
trampled  nearby  Georgetown  (Ky),  77-0, 
and  was  Invited  to  vUslt  Harvard  In   1920 

It  !s  hard  to  conceive  In  this  era.  but  the 
Northeast  was  then  considered  the  hotbed  of 
college  football  And  Boston  grew  excited  as 
the  little  school  from  the  South,  with  a  22- 
Ksme  winning  streak,  arrived  by  train  at 
South   Station    the   Friday   before    the   game. 

"The  Centre  team  was  greeted  like  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  "  said  the  Boston  Post 
There  was  a  mob  of  several  hundred  that 
rushed  down  the  platform  to  see  them  as 
they  go*  oil  the  train  The  crowd  was  all  for 
them. 

"The  Centre  bti>-s  ar.d  their  followers  made 
an  odd  sight  far  the  Boston  streets  Several 
of  their  players  Including  their  captain.  Bo 
McMUlln,  wore  khaki  trousers  and  blue  flan- 
nel shirts.  They  were  off  the  fancy  stuff  for 
fair 

"Out  at  Harvard,  the  Centre  College  group 
Is  being  feted  with  the  hospitality  akin  to 
the  Southern  brand  That's  something  new 
for  Harvard,  too  CusUjmarlly,  the  Harvard 
youths  do  no  more  than  rise  an  eyebrow 
when  an  Invading  host  approaches  the  door. 
But  they  seem  to  realize  at  Cambridge  that 
this  l3  a  ^ala  event  for  Centre,  and  they  are 
doing  their  darndest  to  make  It  such" 

The  teams  ate  dinner  together  the  night 
before  the  game,  but  the  hospitality  ended  on 
Saturday  Centre  took  a  14-7  lead  But  Har- 
vard used  three  teams  of  bigger  players  and 
s<'me  sophisticated  tactics  i discreet  holding 
was  alleged  to  be  one  of  them)  and  bounced 
back  for  a  31-14  victory. 

The  16  weary  Centre  players  were  luii  eta- 
barra8»e<l,  even  though  they  had  lo«t  their 
rent  money  by  betting  on  themselves  Be- 
tUtea,  they  were  invited  back  for     1921 

While  waiting  for  the  rematch.  Centre 
ripped  off  nine  more  victories.  It  also  hired  a 
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line  co«ch.  Tiny  Thornhlll.  from  the  profes- 
slonsJ  Pittsburgh  Bteelers.  who  rearranged 
the  line. 

With  revenge  on  their  minds,  the  1921 
players  delegated  McMllUn  to  scout  Harvard. 
Bo  returned  16  pounds  lighter  (after  one  of 
his  rare  gambling  loeaes  and  a  subsequent 
enforced  diet)  ,  but  waa  so  confident  Centre 
would  w.n  that  he  came  up  with  fresh  money 
and  sent  it  North  with  a  friend  for  Invesit- 
ment  In  scalping  tickets  and  betting  on 
Centre 

Then  It  was  time  for  the  return  trip  to 
Cambridge  Again  Boston  received  Centre 
with  great  hospitality,  producing  tickets  to 
the  "Zlegfleld  PolUes"  for  the  players,  hold- 
ing a  Friday  night  dinner  for  t>oth  squads  at 
a  country  club 

Amid  all  the  festivities,  the  Centre  players 
evolved  a  plan  They  had  gone  down  Ui  de- 
feat In  1920  trying  to  match  Harvard's  stylish 
play;  this  year  they  would  be  more  con- 
servative. 

With  50,000  fans  watching,  the  teams 
ground  out  the  first  half  with  no  score.  But 
early  In  the  second  half,  a  pUlng-on  penalty 
gave  Centre  the  ball  on  Harvard's  32-yard- 
Un  On  the  next  play.  McMUlln  followed  Red 
Rcbert's  block  off  right  tackle,  cut  to  his  left, 
then  snaked  his  way  toward  tlie  goal  line  He 
slewed  down  around  the  10  to  fake  a  few 
Harvard*  out  of  their  crimson  socks,  then 
da-shed  across  the  goal  Just  before  he  was 
tackled  Irom  t>ehlnd. 

It  was  the  only  score  of  the  game,  al- 
though Centre  had  one  U-uchdown  called 
back  and  the  battle  ended  with  the  visitors 
on   Harvard's  4 

Harvard's  five-year  winning  streak  ended 
with  Cambridge  fans  mobbing  the  visitors, 
cheering  McMUlln  and  his  teammates.  That 
evening,  and  when  people  read  the  Sunday 
papers.  Centre  College  was  truly  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  fix)tball  universe 

The  season  was  only  half  over,  however, 
Centre  was  so  popular  that  It  played  Ken- 
tucky a;  Danville,  Auburn  at  Birmingham. 
Washington  and  Lee  at  Louisville.  Tulane  at 
New  Orleans.  Arlzinia  at  San  Diego  and 
Texas  A    it  M    at  Dallas. 

The  Colonels  were  equal  to  the  task  for 
a  while,  scoring  five  straight  shutouts  de- 
spite side  trips  to  Holl.vwood  (where  Bo  was 
photographed  "tackling"  Gloria  Swanson) 
But  the  players  were  not  happy  with  the 
extra  game  Jan.  2  against  Texas  A  *  M  . 
particularly  after  Bo  got  married  several 
hours  before  the  klckoff.  They  lost,  22  14, 
after  10  straight  victories  that  season 

The  1321  season  was  the  high- water  mark. 
Most  of  the  good  players  began  graduating 
after  that  year  and  Centre  could  no  longer 
compete  for  the  prime  beef  It  had  an  8-2 
record  In  1922  then  7-11  and  5-1  1  and 
3-6  0.   The  golden  era  was  over 

McMUlln  played  pro  ball  only  briefly  be- 
fore coaching  Centenary,  Oeneva.  Kansas 
State.  Indiana  and  the  Detroit  Lions  He 
died  of  cancer  in  1962  at  the  age  of  57  It  Is 
the  consensus  that  he  waa  the  leading  force 
of  the  Prayln'  Colonels,  the  natviral  leader 
of  an  extraordinary  group  of  men  who  later 
became  successful   In   many   fields. 

"Bo  was  extremely  superstitious."  recalls 
Norrls  Armstrong,  the  center  on  the  1921 
team  ikw  a  sturdy  and  charming  retired 
businessman  In  Danville  He  would  have 
hunchei  and  he  Just  had  to  carry  them  out. 

"One  time  he  had  a  hunch  that  he  had  to 
place  a  trophy  on  top  of  a  three-story  build- 
ing The  only  way  he  coiUd  get  up  there 
was  to  climb  the  drainpipe.  We  tried  to  talk 
sense  tc  htm  but  he  said  be  had  to  do  It  or 
we  wouldn't  win  the  next  day.  So  he  did  It — 
and   wo   won." 

.Altho  igh  Bo  was  skillful  with  cards  and 
dice,  he  occasionally  returned  money  or 
shared  It  generously.  His  scholarship  was  not 
overwhelming.  He  used  to  SAy  be  studied  "the 
ABC   course — Athletics,    Bible   and   Chapel." 

In  other  ways  he  was  ahead  of  the   mo- 
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rallly  of  his  time,  or  any  other  time.  Arm- 
strong and  others  insist  tliat  Bo  never  swore, 
drank,  smoked  or  dated  In  his  year  at  Centre. 

Vice  would  not  seem  to  be  a  promising 
pursuit  In  this  quiet  little  town  Danville  has 
old  tree-lined  streets,  rambling  old  homes 
with  f>orche«  and  gables,  a  clean  Main  Street 
with  attractive  churchee  (one  designed  by 
ChrLstopher  Wren)  and  parks.  Including  an 
old  pioneer  stockade 

It  Is  a  town  where  almoet  anybody  would 
love  to  live.  If  there  waa  something  for  him 
to  do  But  there  Is  little  noise  or  night  life. 
The  students  cut  out  to  Lexington,  half  an 
hour  to  the  north,  when  they  want  to  swing. 

The  school  has  "boomed  "  from  the  200 
enrollment  of  Bo's  time  to  726  today  It  has 
saved  the  expansive  green  In  the  middle  of 
the  campus  and  preserved  Its  high  stand- 
ards. 

Freshmen  had  a  cf>mbtned  score  of  1127 
on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  whlc-h  l.s 
higher  than  many  schools,  certainly  higher 
than  any  others  In  Kentucky.  And  a  pro- 
gressive fine-arts  center  Is  growing  in  a 
corner  of  the  campus 

McMUlln  might  have  blinked  at  the 
women  walking  around  the  campus  (the 
school  went  cood  a  decade  ago)  and  he  might 
also  have  been  surprised  at  the  niunber  of 
blacks  The  school  integrated  In  the  decade, 
so  comfortably  that  It  hardly  seems  an  l.ssue. 
The  football  team  has  a  black  quarterback. 
Harry  Sykea  Jr  A  rugged,  middle  linebacker, 
Anthony  OUnger  is  a  black  pre-med  student 
from  Hazard  who  was  elected  by  students 
to  head  the  prestigious  Judiciary  Committee. 

"We  don't  talk  too  much  about  the  old 
days,"  OUnger  s.ild.  "But  we  all  know  about 
It,  sure." 

Centre,  which  once  played  In  the  most 
famous  stadlvims,  now  plays  befi>re  a  thou- 
sand fans  In  Its  modest  cement  grandstand 
The  field  Is  so  Intimate  that  you  can  almost 
hear  the  players  talking  or  laughing  during 
a  time-out. 

The  fans  all  seem  to  be  alumni  students 
and  somebody's  relatives  or  friends.  There 
are  few  outsiders  rooting  for  the  point 
spread  or  attending  the  games  as  a  reason- 
able alternative  to  pro  fcH.>tbaU 

But  Norrls  Armstrong,  who  played  when 
Centre  had  all-Amerlcans,  sits  In  the  grand- 
stand with  pride 

"This  Is  the  way  It  should  be."  he  said  the 
other  day  "We  don't  give  any  athletic  schol- 
arships We  make  our  boys  go  to  classes  and 
labe.  We  had  a  good  college  when  I  was  in 
school    I'm  glad  they  kept  It  Just  the  way  It 
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HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28,  1971 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues lai;t  weekend's  national  Spanish- 
-spcaking  coalition  conference  held  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  This  historic  unity  con- 
ference was  att€nded  by  nearly  2.000 
Spanish-speaking  American-s  represent- 
ing national  and  community  groups 
throughout  the  country. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to 
develop  national  strategies  and  priorities, 
and  explore  the  formation  of  a  nation- 
wide coalition  of  all  Spanish -speaking 
groups.  Cosponsorlng  this  meeting  were 
Senator  Josiph  Montoya,  Representa- 
tives Edward  R.  Roybal,  Herman  Badillo, 
and  Manuel  Lujan. 
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As  keynote  speaker.  Senator  Montoya 
presented  the  theme  for  this  conference : 
luiity.  I  am  Inserting  into  the  Record  the 
Senator's  statement  I  ask  my  fellow  Con- 
gressmen to  reflect  serlotisly  on  the  issues 
raised  in  hl£  H>eech. 

The  speech  follows: 

Cmidob!  Umoos!  Cwnjos! 
(Remarks    of     the    Honorable     Joseph     M. 

MOPTTOTA) 

I  welcome  all  oX  you. 

In  the  rumie  of  our  common  Cause. 

In  the  nian^  of  our  common  ttrottierhood. 

In  the  name  of  our  people. 

In  the  name  of  the  unity  which  brought 
us  all  here.  Unldos!  Unldos!  Unldos! 

We  are  here  as  founders  whose  forebears 
settled  America  before  the  PUgrlms  began 
their  voyagies.  The  Spanish  peseta  financed 
Columbus,  The  cross  blazed  the  trail. 

This  Is  a  momentous  occasion  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  people  Never  before  have  we  come 
together  In  such  a  manner  for  such  goals 
Nev^r  before  have  so  many  dltlerences  been 
bridged  In  pursuit  of  conxmonly  held  Ideals 
and  commonly  sought  fulfillments.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  we  should  meet  In  the  shadow  of 
the  Capltol  of  the  United  States  Oiu-  busi- 
ness today  Is  with  the  United  States  We  huve 
mnch  to  say  and  even  more  to  do. 

We  assemble  because  we  retain  faith  In  this 
country  Its  ideas  and  Institutions  .  .  Ui 
spite  of  what  we  have  suffered  at  Its  hands 

We  have  come  to  belabor  the  conscience  of 
Atnerlcm  .  .  to  awaken  it  to  Injustices  pre- 
vailing even  as  we  speak  here  Our  people  are 
victims  of  a  series  of  evils  that  can  only  l>e 
termed  the  degradation  of  the  United  States 

Let  America  contemplate  this  gathering 
and  know  It  for  what  ft  truly  Is  .  the 
cementing  of  a  new  alliance  of  brothers. 
united  In  a  de«lre  for  full  freedom,  liberty. 
Justice,  and  opportunity 

We  ha've  com*  to  recite  grievances  that 
have  never  been  redreased.  And  to  advocate 
fresh  solutions  for  old  problems  we  still  must 
live  wTth.  We  come  to  remind  America  of  our 
presence  and  plight:  that  wc  are  almoet  12 
million  strong  in   all   States  of  this  Union 

Whatever  our  past  differences  have  been. 
let  them  be  burled  with  the  sadnem  and 
broken  dreams  of  yesterday.  Let  America  hear 
our  message. 

N«jr  do  we  come  as  supiplicaats.  with  hats 
In  bands  aiKk  eyes  cast  down,  as  did  our  fore- 
bears Bather,  w«  are  here  today  as  eqiale, 
unafraid  of  no  man:  de%ermincd  to  settle 
(or  full  eqo&Uty  ftnd  nothing  leas. 

We  se«k  no  special  lavoca  Only  a  fair 
chance  at  a  decent  life  for  aU  our  people 
We  a&k  for  no  bandouta.  Just  for  a  real  op- 
portunity to  Join  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can economic  life. 

Our  people  have  earned  and  fully  paid  for 
such  equality  On  a  thoustmd  desolate  battle- 
fields. In  ten  thousand  squalid  ttarrloa.  In 
a  million  windswept  farm  Selda.  In  Ave  nul- 
llon  decrepit  shacks  and  tetiemenu.  At  ten 
million  store  counters  and  back  doors  .  .  . 
as  well  as  In  the  ConstltuUon  of  this  coun- 
try and  lU  Bin  of  Rlghu 

We  have  come  to  remind  America  of  her 
obligation  to  ALL  her  cltlaens  ...  of  unkept 
promises  ...  of  closed  InsUiuUooB. 

Since  the  Mexican  War.  nuuiy  at  our  peo- 
ple   have   lived   as  aecood-daee   citizens   In   a 

nation  whoae  watchword  Lb  liberty.  Since  the 
Spanish-American  War.  others  of  them  have 
led  Uvas  distinguished  solely  by  eocwKwalc 
exploitation  and  derual  of  equal  opportunity. 
Even  now.  moat  are  stUl  r«l^atad  by  to- 
day's society  to  dusty  fields,  overcrowded 
barrios  and  crammed  tenements.  wb«r«  chil- 
dren die  young  and  lives  are  stunted  by  an 
imheedlng  society  danghng  a  golden  dream 
before  thetr  eyes.  In  cltlee.  they  occupy  areas 
long  Bince  abandoned  by  earlier  groups  of 
immlgranu.  Used  and  abtised  by  a  gyrtem 
seeking  to  expiott  labor  and  votes,  they  ar« 
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enticed  here,  squeesed  of  the  ]u1c«b  of  Ule 
and  east  aside.  Let  America  know  tbey  came 
seeking  jobs,  not  welfare,  as  mcxam  heartleas 
aitlcs  have  claimed. 

Hliipano.  Chlcano.  and  Borlena  eomjoTUU- 
ttes  will  not  tolerate  such  treettment  any 
longer  Our  presence  and  unity  today  testi- 
fies to  our  determln&tloD.  For  too  long  we 
have  becxx  the  "Silent  People",  quietly  en- 
darlng  a  second  class  rale  delineated  for  us. 
No  loi^[cr.  Ya  bosta.  We  say  this  with  one 
mighty  voice,  and  u>e  thsU  be  heard. 

America  has  had  all  the  tigly  facts  laid 
belore  her.  The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Ccanmlfi- 
Glon,  headed  by  Father  Heeburgh  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  spoke  about  adminletra- 
tiou  of  Justice  in  the  Southwest.  The  Com- 
misiUan  said  our  people  are  subject  to  wide- 
spread ftatterns  of  discrimination  nnd  denial 
at  eqtiai  protection  of  laws  ui  adniiiiistration 
of  Justice. 

The  ConuntsBlon  told  ti:ie  nation  Mexican 
Americans  in  the  Southwest  are  often  sub- 
jected to  excee&lve  police  violence,  dlficrlmi- 
natory  treatment  and  abuse  of  the  arrest 
puwer  Also,  that  they  are  grossly  under- 
repre&etited  on  State  and  local  lurle*.  That 
b&U  abuses,  especially  excessive  ball,  are  too 
often  found  applied  to  them. 

It  revealed  there  are  too  few  Interpreters 
to  explain  to  those  arrested  what  their  rights 
are.  That  same  CivU  Rights  Oommifision  rec- 
oi'.iraended  that  leglsJatlon  to  be  enacted  to 
cxjrrect  the  worst  of  such  evUs.  Little  has 
been  done  to  implement  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

We  itill  m\isi  come  up  with  liigher  bail. 
Justice  In  this  nation  itill  reflects  the  eco- 
nomic statiis  of  Its  citizens — and  our  people 
receive  a  lesser  quality  of  Justice.  We  sUU 
arc  on  the  receiving  end  of  continuing  abuses 
on  the  part  of  certain  well-known  law  en- 
foi  cement  agencies  or  f)ersonnel.  These  agen- 
cies STILL  maintain  one  standard  of  Law 
EDfortrment  for  our  people  and  another  for 
Anglos  I  do  not  hesitate  to  name  the  FBI 
ard  the  Texa.«i  Rangers.  How  many  of  our 
people  are  employed  by  either  of  these  groups 
of  elite  agencies'' 

What  about  the  Rodriguez  case?  And  what 
about  the  murder  of  Rueben  Saiazar?  What 
about  Judre  Chargln*  He  Is  still  on  the 
bench  And  what  about  the  Boncuas  who 
hftve  been  killed  and  abused?  The  cases  are 
as  terrible  as  they  are  many 

I  shall  not  maice  misleading  statements  to 
general  about  the  vast  majority  of  decent, 
honest  American  law  enforcement  people 
But  it  la  time  for  those  sadtsis  who  have  per- 
petrated such  heinous  crimes  against  Inno- 
cent people  to  be  exposed,  taken  to  court  and 
driven   completely   out   of   law   enforcement 

Such  men  should  know  before  they  pull 
another  trigger  that  a  unified  Hlspano,  Chl- 
oano  and  Borlcua  community  will  have  them 
In  cmjrt  before  they  can  reload  If  cases  con- 
tinue to  proliferate 

We  need  leas  trigger  pulling  and  further 
efforts  to  understand  and  deal  fairly  with 
th'«e  who  run  afotil  of  the  law  We  require 
greater  realization  of  attitudes  engendered 
In  barrios  and  tenements  by  such  happen - 
ir^rs  Experience  of  Injustice  leads  to  suspi- 
cion and  dislike  of  AJTY  symbols  of  authority 
When  Justice  Is  unevenly  administered,  faith 
o<  our  people  In  the  entire  system  Is  eroded. 
American  society  baa  a  long  tiresome  road 
to  travel  to  make  otir  people  regain  f^lgnlfl- 
cant  faJth  In  administration  of  Justice 
United,  we  can  bring  the  country  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  motivates  us. 

We  must  regtater  protegta  with  ntmoet 
^-Igor  in  the  courts  through  the  legal  process 
We  must  let  the  entfre  nation  know  In  this 
manner  that  the  days  are  finally  over  when 
one  of  us  eottld  be  kUled  with  Impuntty  or 
deprived  of  his  rights.  We  shall  Hre  In  court 
If  neoesaary  to  prove  onr  point  Pltlleas  ex- 
poeure  wlthoat  letup:  relentless  pmblldty  and 
constant  I«ff»l  action  is  our  unified  theme 
Tbe    same     appltee     to    publlcty-Ilcensed 
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naass  naedla  that  still  persist  in  allowing 
demeaning  stereotypes  of  our  people  to  be 
pklAced  OQ  TV  screens,  over  radio  waves  and 
on.  newspaper  pages.  No  more  Prito  Baodidos 
No  more  Elgin  Watch  campaigns  on  fiauhanc 
2^apata  No  more  lazy,  dirty  vUlalna  taking 
sleEtas.  maJdng  revolutions  or  ading  af>  foils 
for  dashing  cowtwy  heroes.  No  ncKxv  hat-.n- 
har.d  types  happy  to  be  portrayed  as  lovable 
mascocE  We  are  mer.  not  dogs.  Wc  are  pec- 
ple.  not  public  relations  foite.  We  are  indi- 
viduals, not  advertising  themes 

It  is  otir  unshakeable  intention  to  erpose 
perpetrators  of  such  mass  media  portrayals, 
oe  t  ley  immediate  sponsors,  advertising  agen- 
cies or  media  outlets.  We  intend  to  haul 
Madison  Avenue  cc^y  writers,  advertlslr  r 
.ma  itgers  and  account  executives  out  frrm 
behind  screens  at  anonyaatty.  to  let  tbe  coun- 
try see  who  te  really  responsible.  We  serve 
j.ot.ce  \)pon  thein  toMap  We  shall  nasne 
:tMne.3  and  complain  formally  and  bitterly 
to  all  appropriate  Petieral  agencies  iiceiisma 
publlciy-owned  airwaves  until  we  are  cither 
jjortrayed  fairly  or  not  at  all 

Further,  people  who  control  rr.ass  media 
must  realize  that  newsrooms  which  d'r  net 
include  oar  people  can  never  report  ac- 
curitely  on   our  doings 

More  minority  group  nr.embers  In  med*a 
with  new  perspectives  can  work  wonder'  I 
call  upon  media  op>eratlonf  cf  our  natior.  to 
hear  us  and  act  accordingly  Nc  one  up  xo 
now  has  even  known    who   we  are 

v.?  .ire  tired  of  being  .^.•ne.-lca's  beet  kept 
secret  Who  has  a  better  claim  t<^  recopnltlon 
on  the  basl!<  of  prior  ocrtipancy  than  we  do? 
Only  the  Indian  was  here  before  us  No  one 
else  Yet  where  1;  there  any  evidence  of  na- 
tional recognition  peld  cur  culture  and  herit- 
age'' In  enchiladas'  In  somtoreroe?  To- 
gether we  must  awaken  .America  to  recog- 
nition of  cur  scholars  poet*,  composers, 
phllosofffeers,  scientists  and  ■writers  Our 
government  can  and  shonld  invest  a  sig- 
nificant sum  of  money  In  helping  to  create 
."-uch  programs  The  Office  of  Education  can 
and  shculd  be  active  in  this  area 

It  can  create  courses  on  our  history  and 
culture  with  little  difficulty.  If  motivation  is 
there  Today,  we  are  supplying  Just  that.  Let 
us  I'ave  action  in  this  area  now 

And  what  about  blllngnaJ  education  pm- 
grams  in  cities  and  counties  where  we  are 
a  matorlty  We  had  to  fl^t  bitterly  to  ob- 
tain the  Bilingual  Education  Act  Even  to 
maintain  its  funding  or  increase  it  modestly 
has  required  all-night  struggles  and  argu- 
merts. 

Yet  wherever  such  a  program  is  instituted. 
dropoWrates  sink  People  discover  that  our 
children  are  not  retarded  after  all.  Rather, 
they  are  bright  and  well  able  to  compete, 
once  working  with  a  l.inguage  sptoken  dally 
at  home.  We  must  stubbornly  complain  to  as 
many  school  boards  as  postible,  and  to  as 
many  governmental  agencies  as  necesoary  to 
correct  thes,e  situations. 

We  must  assure  that  Title  I  monies  are 
used  for  the  poor  Often  such  monies  are  di- 
verted Into  local  general  education  funds. 
We  must  legitimately  moniltir  such  money  to 
insure  that  our  children  are  receiving  the 
ben:;2ts. 

■Wherever  a  teacher  punishes  or  ostracizes 
a  youngster  because  be  or  she  speaks  Spaixi&h 
rather  than  English  a£  a  prluukry  language, 
we  must  take  action,  if  ueccssary  In  court, 
to  halt  this.  Wherever  the  government  is 
spending  oiiC  dollar  on  bilingual  educauon. 
it  must  spend  three.  And  goveimment  must 
insist  that  every  cent  be  spent  directly  for 
the  children. 

One  thousand  new  residents  pour  Into  the 
barrios  weekly  The  same  number  enters 
tenements  In  the  East.  Yet  together,  more 
than  hair  our  children  drop  out  iMfore  8th 
grade.  We  need  not  woiuier  when  these 
youngsters  fall  behind  the  first  day  and 
never  have  the  chance  to  catch  up. 

We  are  so  sick  of  high  school  counselor* 
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conatantly  encouraging  our  young  people  to 
not  even  consider  a  higher  education  alter- 
native. As  one  result,  our  jroung  men  con- 
Histently  seek  out  the  armed  serrlces  option 
first  We  end  with  more  Congressional  Medals 
of  Honor  proportionately  than  any  other 
group  In  the  United  States.  We  are  flrst  In 
the  Infantry,  first  In  Janitors,  but  last  In 
equal  opportunity  and  college  graduates. 

Across  America,  our  young  men  return 
from  the  Indochina  adventure  All  have  given 
their  share  and  more.  What  rewards  and 
responses  do  they  And?  Minimal  f>nes  FYuji- 
tratlng  ones  Grudging  ones.  They  were  ade- 
quate for  utilization  as  cannon  fodder  In 
Asia,  but  are  rarely  considered  good  enough 
to  qualify  for  equal  treatment  back  home. 
Oovernment  has  not  acted  to  set  up  special 
programs  to  aid  the  Hlspanos.  Chlcanoo  and 
Borlcua  veterans  In  making  the  transition 
from  service  to  civilian  life.  How  much 
would  It  cost  to  gather  Spanish-speaking  ad- 
vl.-iors  to  inform  these  men  of  their  rights 
and  cholce.s.'  What  Is  spent  and  wasted  in 
South  Vietnam  In  a  day  covild  finance  a 
meaningful  etTort 

Are  we  not  entitled  to  such  consideration? 

Yet  In  town  after  t-own.  the  e^'abllshment 
rests  secure  In  power,  rarely  su.spectmg  the 
frustration  such  a  state  of  alTalrs  engenders 
In  the  Hlspano.  Chlcano.  and  B<:>rlfua  mind 
The  status  quo  l.s  regarded  as  non-political 
Traditional  arr".  nf^enents  of  control  by  a 
resident  majority  are  thought  of  as  non- 
racist. 

We  seek  to  sensitize  our  Anglo  fellow  citi- 
zens to  oiu'  desire  to  enter  the  economic 
mainstream  of  society.  Yet.  we  have  no  In- 
tention of  giving  up  our  uniqueness.  The 
nation  can  adapt  to  otir  Individuality  as  It 
has  to  so  many  other  groups. 

That  housemaid  or  laborer:  what  are  they 
thinking?  The  people  In  Jobless  lines:  what 
goes  OQ  behind  their  faces?  The  Hlspano. 
Chlcano  or  Borlcua  man  or  woman  denied 
promotion  In  government,  private  Industry 
or  a  union;  what  goes  through  their  minds? 
How  about  people  In  migrant  labor  camps 
forced  to  live  In  squalor?  How  happy  are 
they? 

When  one  of  our  young  men  graduates 
from  a  school,  functionally  Illiterate  In  two 
languages  .  .  .  when  he  U  selected  by  a  draft 
board  that  does  not  represent  or  emphaislze 
with  him  .  .  .  when  he  Is  given  a  uniform 
made  by  a  mil!  that  wouldn't  employ  him  .  .  . 
when  be  Is  sent  to  fight  In  wars  that  mean 
nothing  .  .  .  when  he  returns  to  a  decrepit 
VA  hospital  requiring  an  8-hour  wait  for 
a  simple  ear  examination  .  .  .  when  no  job  or 
Job  training  awaits  .  .  .  wbAt  do  Americans 
expect  him  to  feel? 

Statistics  are  devastating.  Hlspanos,  Chi- 
canes, and  Borlcuas  comprise  15%  of  all 
Americans  under  age  25,  but  account  for 
only  6  2%  of  college  enrollment.  Chlcanos 
from  the  Southwest  account  for  more  than 
20'^r  of  all  dead  In  Asia.  Yet  only  6%  of  all 
draft  boards  In  that  area  are  made  up  of 
Chlcanos.  Only  1.2%  of  all  Borlctta  students 
on  the  mainland  enter  college,  compared  to 
60%  of  students  from  America's  total  popu- 
lation. 

Chlcanos  account  for  more  than  40%  of 
so-called  •mentally  handicapped"  In  Cali- 
fornia. Our  disease  rate  for  tuberculosis  is 
aX.S"-  in  East  Loe  Angeles  compared  to  20.6% 
for  the  entire  county 

Using  a  yardstick  of  one  person  per  room, 
over  35%  of  all  housing  In  the  Southwest  la 
substandard.  In  New  York,  living  conditions 
for  an  average  Borlcua  family  in  a  tenement 
are  dlagustlng  Cold  ami  wet  in  Winter  Leaky 
and  steaming  in  Summer 

Otir  Jobless  rate  Is  1  7  times  greater  than 
any  other  gr.iup  In  the  labor  force.  17%  of 
all  households  headed  by  a  Chlcano,  Hlspano 
or  Borlcua  report  Incomes  of  less  than  13000 
annually,  compared  to  lO",  of  other  house- 
holds. 

These  are  random  samples  of  tragedy  In 
light  of  such  facts.  Is  it  difficult  to  under- 
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stand  frustrations  rife  In  our  communities? 
A  another  does  not  care  for  humanistic  Amer- 
icanism and  democracy  30  or  100  years  from 
now  Her  children  are  hungry.  Her  son  Is  In 
trouble  with  the  law.  Her  husband  needs  a 
Job.  All  these  are  NOW,  not  In  any  great 
time  Ui  come. 

The  Hlspano.  Chlcano  and  Borlcua  now 
poftsesRes  an  aggressive  identity  He  Is  spirit- 
ually armed  with  La  Causa.  He  wants  action, 
progress,  self -determination,  true  equality 
and  Justice,  betterment  and  f\r»t  class  citi- 
zenship .  now  I!  Here  is  true  expression  of 
ourselves  We  shall  do  this  without  giving 
up  our  heritage,  customs,  culture  or  language. 
This  theme  we  sound  with  one  united  vole*. 

How  common  It  Is.  for  example,  to  see  a 
special  kind  of  progres.i  barge  Into  our  self- 
contained  communities  When  a  highway 
slices  through  a  neighborhood.  It  wipes  out 
In-slltutioii-s.  threatening  to  destroy  an  en- 
tire way  of  life  By  such  a  stroke.  It  Indicates 
the  u.ter  contempt  .loclety  has  for  us  and 
for  cniT  ways  It  annihilate'!  our  only  sources 
of  community  life  and  self-consolation.  Yet 
we  f)os.ie8s  little  dollar  power  with  which  to 
fight  back  Before  urban  renewal  projects 
tear  Into  or  across  our  nelghborh'XKls,  we 
must  be  consulted  and  given  a  voice  In  plan- 
ning and  carrying  through  the  work. 

We  own  but  three  small  banks  out  of  the 
nation's  total  of  1300.  Our  commerce  Is  too 
often  restricted  to  one  Hlspano,  Chlcano  or 
Borlcua  selling  tacos  to  another.  Wo  own  so 
few  non-ethnic  btislnesses  that  a  receat  grant 
of  MacDonald's  franchise  to  one  of  us  In 
San  Antonio  qualified  as  a  genuine  break- 
throtigh.  While  around  us,  gaxgantuan  profits 
are  squeessed  from  the  sweat  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  In  agribusinesses  and  sweatshops. 

Aid  from  private  Anglo  business  groups  Is 
close  to  non-existent,  and  must  Increase. 
Where  are  Investors? 

Where  are  major  banks  with  seed  noney 
to  get  ua  started? 

Banks  have  failed  to  recognize  our  Initia- 
tive. Commonly  held  assumptions  that  we 
are  poor  risks  persist.  Banks  must  do  more. 

Once  again,  we  raise  a  single  voice  to  call 
upon  wealthy  private  interests,  presently  en- 
joying huge  profits,  to  Investigate  prospects 
of  puUliig  suuie  reooorces  Into  Hlspano.  Chl- 
cano and  Borlcua  businesses  and  people.  It 
would  be  simple  Indeed  for  them  to  send 
representatives  regularly  to  us  to  set  pro- 
grams la  motion.  We  shall  give  them  an 
excellent  reception. 

Yet  of  all  the  second  class  treatment  In- 
flicted upon  our  communities,  the  worst  has 
come  from  the  national  government  Itself. 
The  Federal  Medical  Center  at  Springfield. 
Missouri,  responsible  for  treatment  of  Fed- 
eral prtsoners,  has  no  member  of  Its  psychi- 
atric staff  who  Is  Sf>anl.sh -.speaking,  in  high- 
er government  pay-grades,  we  are  virtually 
Ignored  and  unrepresented.  The  facts  are 
there  for  anyone  to  obtain  and  study.  In 
grades  16  through  18,  we  are  almoet  totally 
excluded  In  agency  after  agency.  Here  Is  a 
true  national  disgrace  We  qualify  to  die  few- 
America  and  be  mentioned  In  holiday 
speeches,  but  not  to  rise  near  the  ttip  by 
nierlt  In  our  government's  Civil  Service 

Again,  Unldoe,  we  speak  with  one  voice  to 
the  gDvernment.  and  to  the  Civil  Service 
Comn-.lsslon  in  particular  Such  a  situation 
la  Intolerable.  One  of  the  most  grotesque 
frauds  and  failures  Is  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Program  which  Is  usually 
an  en.pty  shell  and  sham  m  most  agencies. 

I<*t  us  reveal  names  of  high-ranking  men 
and  women  who  itre  responsible  for  lack  of 
progress  by  our  quaMfled  jveople  Haul  them 
out  t<;  public  view  and  Inspection.  What  are 
their  excuses''  Why  are  there  so  few  promo- 
tions and  appijlntments? 

Let  a  special  Investigating  commission  be 
appointed  to  set  up  procedures  to  correct 
this  Imbalance  What  shall  be  d<<ne  to  pre- 
vent repetition  of  a  situation  prevailing  In 
agency  after  agency  of  a  government  we  pay 
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taxes  to  and  serve  In  so  many  ways?  It  Is 
time  to  throw  open  the  doors  and  lot  fresh 
air  Into  offices. 

Politically,  we  are  the  most  underrepre- 
sented  group  In  the  country  Exc«pt  for  In- 
dians, we  are  people  with  the  least  voice 
In  the  governmental  process  With  the  hon- 
orable exception  of  my  home  State  of  New 
Mexico,  we  hold  few  positions  of  real  power 
and  decision  making  How  many  of  us  are 
governors  and  mayors?  How  many  sit  in  leg- 
islatures of  major  states? 

Yet  in  one  Congressional  District  after  an- 
other we  are  a  significant  portion  of  the  elec- 
torate without  power  or  voice.  Decisions  are 
made  affecting  us  We  are  not  party  to  them. 
We  can  hold  a  balance  of  power  In  dozens  of 
Congreeelonal  districts  and  many  states. 
Systematically,  our  people  have  been  gerry- 
mandered out  of  any  meaningful  voice  In 
local,  county,  city,  state  and  national 
elections. 

City  Councils,  school  boards,  state  senator 
and  state  representatives  and  on  a  Fed- 
eral level  as  well;  In  each  area  we  are  eu- 
chred out  of  power.  A  time  has  come  for  reap- 
p>ortlonment  of  such  districts  to  reflect  the 
realities  of  population  distribution,  rather 
than  to  preserve  power  of  a  privileged,  and 
often  bigoted  few  This  Is  especially  true  of 
such  states  as  Texas  and  California,  although 
no  state  where  we  are  concentrated  can  es- 
cape guilt  completely. 

For  years  we  have  been  taken  for  granted 
by  both  political  parties.  We  have  heard  more 
promises  than  a  drunkards  wife  Almoet  all 
have  been  broken  It  Is  time  we  make  It 
known  to  both  political  parties  that  we  are 
gathered  to  Inform  them  of  the  following 
facts: 

Unldoe,  we  represent  a  potent,  growing  and 
aroused  political  force 

Unidos.  we  intend  to  nominate  and  elect 
more  of  our  people  to  represent  ua. 

Unidos,  we  shall  not  tolerate  or  accept 
meekly  any  further  lack  of  political  repre- 
sentation, particularly  In  places  where  we 
represent  a  majority  of  the  population 

It  Is  up  to  all  of  us  to  go  home  and  vote 
out  of  office  those  who  have  opposed  equity 
In  representation. 

Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  ,  stated  again 
and  again  ,  .  .  "The  ballot  .  .  .  the  ballot  .  .  . 
give  us  the  ballot !  " 

We  have  the  votes.  We  must  and  shall  tise 
them.  We  have  numbers  and  intend  to  make 
their  weight  felt  Gently  by  preference,  but 
bluntly  where  necessary.  In  every  election 
where  our  interests  are  at  stake,  from  local 
school  board  to  President  of  the  United 
States,  we  must  make  our  presence  and  In- 
fluence felt.  The  elective  process  is  open. 
Wherever  established  authority  seeks  to  pre- 
vent us  from  exercising  a  Constitutionally- 
guaranteed  franchise,  we  shall  immediately 
and  forcefully  go  to  the  courts.  Every  one  of 
our  people  shall  be  able  to  go  to  the  polls. 
Again  we  speak  with  one  voice.  Unidos,  to 
say  no  obstacles  will  be  tolerated  again  .  .  . 
anywhere  In  the  nation. 

If  there  Is  a  closed  political  caucus,  and 
we  are  not  allowed  to  participate,  let  us  make 
It  known  that  we  shall  enter  It  and  Join  In 
Its  deliberations  No  small  clique  or  group 
of  vested  Interests  and  their  political  tools 
can  withstand  an  aroused  demand  by  a  ma- 
jority to  share  in  deciding  their  fate  Wher- 
ever a  local  power  structure  seeks  to  slam  the 
door  In  our  faces  as  In  the  past,  we  shall  uti- 
lize our  own  attorney.s  to  take  them  directly 
to  the  courts  Nor  shall  we  rest  until  we 
have  secured  a  favorable  decision. 

This  highlights  another  factor;  one  I  term 
a  cornerstone  of  the  structure  we  build  An 
end  to  patTonUmo  by  the  Anglo  community 
towards  us  and  our  goals  We  seek  our  own 
leaders,  our  own  professionals,  our  own  busi- 
nesses and  our  own  successes  A  time  when 
we  were  led  by  the  hand  of  another  down 
the   road   HK  determined   for   us   to   take   Is 
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orer!    If   nothing   else,   this   unified   coming 
together  here  signifies  such  a  truth. 

We  will  listen  .  .  .  and  accept  what  we 
choose  to  accept,  .  .  .  We  shall  never  again 
be  told  Just  what  road  to  take. 

We  shall  battle  within  this  gathering  Our 
dlfTerences  are  great,  even  enormous  Many 
of  us  differ  significantly  on  methods  and 
goals. 

Hispauos,  Chlcanos  and  Borlcuas  will 
struggle  against  one  another  Chlcanos  will 
disagree  vehemently  among  themselves.  So 
will  Borlcuas. 

Still,  we  shall  emerge  as  we  com- 
menced .  .  .  united.  United  in  seeking  full 
participation  In  all  benefits  of  American  life. 
Vntted.  In  oiu-  determination  to  exercise  every 
option  open  to  us  in  this  society.  United  In 
our  desire  to  reall2^  full  enjoyment  of  ALL 
rights  guaranteed  ua  as  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. United  in  our  efforts  to  make  institu- 
tions responsive.  United  in  otir  desire  to 
rouse  the  consciences  of  our  compatriots  and 
fellow  citizens.  United  In  striking  bigotry  and 
at  those  still  seeking  to  retain  chains  bind- 
ing our  people. 

There  Is  growing  evidence  that  this  nation 
can  move  away  from  the  old  melting  pot 
ideal,  under  which  all  ethnic  groups  at  some 
point  are  expected  to  conform  to  a  single, 
presumably  WASP  ethnic.  Our  watchword  is 
diversity  and  cultural  pluralism. 

Most  Important,  this  unified  gathering 
should  send  a  series  of  messages  to  America. 
If  ten  to  twelve  million  persons  are  pre- 
vented from  achieving  half  or  more  of  their 
original  potential,  unintended,  latent  con- 
sequences to  our  society  are  almost  unbeliev- 
able. Certainly  they  are  greater  than  any 
nation  can  afford. 

Where  prejudice  and  discrimination  are 
directed  against  cultural  differences  in  a 
minority,  the  majority  has  its  cultural  and 
national  potential  narrowed.  America  mtist 
realize  what  It  does  to  Itself  by  doing  damage 
to  us.  America  must  see  that  the  concept  of 
a  whole  man  has  emerged  from  barrios  and 
tenements  to  enter  our  national  arena  All 
America  can  benefit  from  it. 

So  far.  we  have  shown  forbearance  I  know 
well  of  voices  among  our  p>eoples  which  cry 
out  for  militant,  even  destructive  action. 
While  1  understand  why  they  say  certain 
things.  I  do  not  feel  we  mtiat  resort  to  anti- 
social or  devlslve  actions  In  order  to  attain 
our  goals. 

We  have  watched  carefully  as  others  pound- 
ed upon  portals  of  American  life  with  gun 
butts  and  clenched  fists  This  has  been  their 
choice  I  put  such  an  option  aside  and  decry 
negativism  Too  much  violence  has  been 
perpetrated  upon  us.  Too  many  murderers 
walk  the  streets  of  too  many  places  in  this 
country  today,  secure  In  the  knowledge  they 
will  never  be  prosecuted  for  kUItng  a  Chlcano 
or  Borlcua. 

It  is  for  us  to  show  our  culture,  heritage 
and  maturity  by  calmly  and  unitedly  calling 
upon  the  American  people  for  full  Justice  We 
do  not  say  this  today  as  a  frightened  group 
of  Immature  people.  We  ask  In  tones  of  stem 
moderation  for  understanding,  progress  and 
elementary  Justice 

Let  us  also  resolve  to  leave  behind  us  a 
permanent  presence  and  statement  of  pur- 
pose. Unity  sounds  wonderful,  but  It  must 
be  backed  up  by  something  tangible  Within 
the  Institutional  framework  of  this  nation 
we  must  construct  a  new  path  Previously  we 
have  walked  the  darkened  side  streets  of 
American  life  Now  we  emerge  upon  the  main 
street  of  our  national  llfestream  We  seek  ad- 
mittance as  equals  to  Inner  sanctums  created 
with  our  lat>or  from  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  barred 

We  should  declare  It  our  purpose  to  eetab- 
llsh  an  office  here  with  the  following  func- 
tions: 

Create  a  permanent  legal  defense  presence 
available  to  any  of  our  people  rlctlmized  and 
helj»less  or  to  fight  any  cause  In  otir  name. 
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To  create  and  maintain  a  brain  and  sioils 
bank  of  prominent  and  qtiallflod  people  who 
can  step  forward  and  fill  positions  when  we 
are  challenged  to  produo*  them. 

To  create  a  national  presence  to  see  what 
happens  to  government  aid  funds  appropri- 
ated and  supposed  to  go  to  help  the  poorest 
of  otir  people. 

To  create  a  national  presence  to  lobby  in 
Washington  and  In  state  capltols  on  behalf 
of  otir  political  goals,  especially  equal  repre- 
sentation and  voting  rights. 

To  bring  into  being  another,  allied  presence 
to  work  on  bilingual  programs,  and  to  make 
our  feelings  known  wherever  our  people  and 
a  program  affecting  them  are  Involved. 

To  create  a  permanent  liaison  group  to 
bring  all  elements  sharing  our  language  and 
culture  ever  closer,  so  they  may  cooperate  in 
the  future. 

To  bring  Into  being  a  nationally  repre- 
sentative element  to  study  our  educational 
needs,  staffing,  curriculum  and  facilities  as 
they  affect  our  people.  Such  a  group  wotild 
also  be  charged  with  responslbUlty  of  imple- 
mentation. 

To  create  and  maintain  a  group  to  Investi- 
gate the  entire  situation  regarding  our  peo- 
ple and  draft  board  representation,  sptecial- 
Ized  training,  assignment  to  combat  arms  and 
programs  aimed  at  assisting  them  in  transi- 
tion to  civilian  life,  veterans  benefits  and 
programs. 

To  create  a  group  designed  to  accelerate  the 
flow  of  venture  capital  into  businesses  owned 
or  about  to  be  started  by  our  people 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  remind  America  of 
one  other  historical  truth.  To  deny  free- 
dom .  .  .  the  fullest  freedom  .  .  to  any 
of  our  people,  is  in  effect  to  deny  it  to  all. 
Every  person  In  this  land  Is  less  free  because 
of  lives  now  being  led  by  millions  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  America's  barrios  and 
tenements.  The  burden  of  conscience  is  far 
heavier  than  the  greatest  stone  America  has 
much  upon  her  conscience  these  days. 

Yet  she  has  always  sought  to  redeem  her- 
self We  are  children  of  the  Great  Dream. 
U>o  We  seek.  Just  as  have  the  29  million 
refugees  who  have  emigrated  here  over  the 
centuries.  We  seek  no  dominion  over  Anglos. 
We  seek  only  that  dignity  and  self-respect 
any  man  and  woman  has  a  right  to  expect  In 
his  or  her  lifetime 

Abraham  Lincoln,  spiritual  companion  of 
Benito  Juarez,  said  in  his  second  inaug- 
ural 'In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave  we 
as.sure  freedom  to  the  free — honorable  alike 
In  what  we  give  and  what  vi'e  preserve." 

Tht  only  way  America  can  sujT^lve  and 
grow  is  to  rid  herself  of  the  last  vestiges  of 
forceful  dominion  over  lives,  persons,  aspira- 
tions and  cultures  of  other  human  beings. 
We  shall    In  unity,  be  free.   Unidos! 


DR.  JOHN  G.  BARKER  INAUGU- 
RATED AS  NINTH  PRESIDENT  OF 
MARSHALL  UNIVERSITY  IN  HUNT- 
INGTON. W.  VA. 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wter  vinoiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  29.  1971 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  23  Dr  John  G  Barker  was  In- 
augurated as  the  ninth  president  of 
Marshall  University  in  Huntington,  W. 
Va. 

The  formal  academic  inaugural  cere- 
mony was  the  first  in  the  134 -year  history 
of  Marshall  University  and  was  attended 
by  1.500  persons. 

I  was  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
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program,  representing  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. In  my  remarks  I  noted  that  Dr. 
Barker  has  been  a  leader  in  education 
innovation  to  marry  future  needs  with 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  I  said: 

Let  us  pledge  ourselves  to  the;  future 
and  bend  every  effort  to  keep  faith  with  the 
expt&ndlng  demand  for  better  higher  educa- 
tKn.  Marshall  University  and  her  sister  in- 
stitutions will,  with  our  support,  give  West 
Virginia  the  ftillest  tise  of  Its  greatest  re- 
sources, namely,  a  mature,  educated  ar.d 
dedicated  citizenry 

The  Honorable  Arch  A  Moore  Jr.,  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia,  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  State  government  Other  greetings 
were  presented  by  Dr  Prince  B,  Wood- 
ard,  chancellor  of  the  West  Virginia 
Board  of  Regents:  Lake  Polan  Jr..  presi- 
dent of  the  Marshall  University  Founda- 
tion: Dr.  James  E.  Phipps.  president  of 
the  Marshall  University  Alumni  Associa- 
tion: Dr  Sam  E.  Clagg.  represenung  the 
university  faculty. 

Amos  A.  Bolen,  president  of  the  board 
of  regents,  presented  the  new  president, 
and  the  oath  was  administered  by  the 
Honorable  Denius  R.  Knapp.  judge  of  the 
UjS.  district  court. 

Orin  E.  Atkins,  chairman  of  the  Mar- 
shall Advisory  Board,  presided 

David  Cook,  president  of  the  student 
body,  spoke  for  the  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  eru-oUed  for  work 

The  Reverend  Aldred  P.  Wallace  de- 
livered the  invocation  and  Father  Robert 
T.  Scott  the  benediction.  Music  was  pro- 
\aded  by  the  luilversity  sirmphonic  band, 
conducted  by  Robert  R.  Clark,  the  uni- 
versity choir  conducted  by  Dr.  Paui  A 
Balshaw  and  soloists  Norman  Dello  Poio, 
Dr.  C.  E.  and  James  Haworth. 

In  the  Inaugural  address.  Dr  Barker 
presented  a  thoughtful  and  challenging 
review  of  his  educational  philoeophj-,  a 
set  of  beliefs  that  will  guide  his  adminis- 
tration of  Marshall  University  In  the 
years  tihead.  David  commended  Presi- 
dent Barker  for  his  steadfast  purpose 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  the  addresses  of  Dr 
Barker  and  Mr.  Cook  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Marshall  UNrvERsrrr  iNAtJct-SAL  Address 
BY  John  O    Barkeb 

On  such  an  occasion  one  cannot  help 
being  impressed  with  the  color  and  pageantry 
we  have  seen  here  today.  At  the  very  outset 
I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  coming  to 
this  program  and  helping  to  make  this  a 
memorable  day  in  the  life  of  Marshall  Uni- 
versity I  am  gratefitl  that  there  are  in  this 
audience  members  of  my  family,  old  friends, 
students,  respected  colleagues  from  the  fac- 
ulty and  staff  and  many  new  friends  and 
neighbors,  I  am  especially  pleased  that  nxany 
delegates  from  professional  societies,  colleges, 
and  universities  have  honored  us  with  their 
presence. 

Marshall  originated  in  1837  "on  the  emi- 
nence overlooking  the  broad  bottomlands  of 
the  Ohio  valley  Just  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Ouyandotte"  John  Laidley,  of  Scottish 
descent,  a  soldier  and  attorney  was  largely 
resporislble  for  the  institutions  establish- 
ment and  through  his  Influence  It  was 
named  Marshall  Academy  for  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall. 

In  Its  early  years  Marshall  Academy  was 
operated  by  or  received  support  from  Pree- 
byterlans  then   Methodists.   It   was   renamed 
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Marshall  Collefe  by  action  erf  the  Virginia 
OnenJ  AsBembly  In  ISM.  In  1863  It  w»a 
lold  to  fwlvata  IndlTtduAls  for  tl.AO0  to  satla- 
fy  Its  debts  The  struggles  to  operate  con- 
tinued untU  In  1887  a  state-local  subecrlp- 
tiou  of  »30.000  established  It  as  the  state 
normal  school  at  Marshall  College  an  agency 
of  tbe  SUte  of  West  Virginia. 

In  19«1  It  was  renamed  llarsh^I  Univer- 
sity. At  no  time  prior  to  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury did  Marshall  enroll  more  thabO  250  stu- 
dents yet  it  had  an  enrollment  of  1,700  at 
the  time  of  Its  one  hundredth  anniversary 
In   1937. 

During  the  life  of  Marshall  University, 
Amencaa  educationai  programs  have  evolved 
from  the  narrowly  based  classical  to  the  first 
struggling  eflorts  In  research  until  In  the 
pre  World  War  I  era  one  foreign  visitor 
wrote  "an  American  college  or  university  Is 
a  great  athletic  association  and  social  club 
in  which  provision  is  made,  merely  Inci- 
dentally, for  intellectual  acUvlty  on  the  part 
of  the  physically  and  socially  unfit.' 

There  Is  much  In  this  statement  for  ua  to 
ponder  even  a  half  century  alter  its  author 
wrote  It.  We  still  have  a  minority  of  students 
who  consider  their  college  years  primarily 
intended  for  big  times  with  little  responsi- 
bility Their  credo  seems  to  be  live  it  up — 
yo\i  re  only  young  once.  Oh,  I  know  their 
fttiiiudes  have  been  explained  as  a  by-prod- 
uct of  the  uncertainty  engendered  by  world 
chaos  and  a  feeling  of  helplessness.  After 
all  (BO  the  explanation  goesi  how  would  you 
lllte  to  be  stuck,  with  a  ruthless,  materialist, 
inhuman  world  you  did  not  create?  Tou 
would  reject  It  too!  To  this  I  can  only  say 
that  each  of  us  has  inherited  this  world  from 
his  forebears  In  It  there  Is  good  and  bad.  and 
It  will  never  Improve  IX  each  of  us  waits  for 
someone  else  to  do  It.  Fortunately  there 
are  increasing  evidences  that  university 
students  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  uf  their 
fellow  humans  and  wlUlug  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  them 

But  what  of  the  majority  of  students  who 
come  to  our  doors?  How  do  they  fare?  Not 
well  enough  Too  many  are  searching  for 
inspiration  and  finding  it  not,  too  many  are 
academic  nomads  wandering  from  one  ma)or 
to  another,  too  many  are  dropping  out. 

We  need  to  know  more  about  our  students. 
Who  are  they  before  they  come  to  Marshall? 
Are  they  first  generation  college  students? 
To  what  do  they  aspire,  and  how  strongly 
motivated  are  they?  How  did  t^ey  select  the 
college  Interest  they  enter  on  registration 
blanks'' 

During  his  college  career  the  principal  con- 
tinuous record  we  keep  of  a  student's  prog- 
ress IS  a  transcript  of  his  courses,  credits, 
and  grades  Ah  bow  nUghty  is  that  page,  so 
carefully  updated.  Interpreted,  calculated 
each  term  It  bears  a  name,  an  address,  a 
major,  and  so  many  little  ciphers  which 
taken  all  together  spell  success  or  failure 
How  sad  It  IS  that  this  alone  so  often  repre- 
sents our  highest  regard  for  a  »tudent'*Jlfe 
Wo  wonder  ottr  students  cry  out  against  be- 
ing folded,  spindled,  mutilated  'Where  can 
we  record  the  fact  that  a  student  dropped 
English  214  tjecause  the  teacher  was  boring 
h:m  to  death,  or  that  one  winter  h\a  mother 
was  dangerously  11!  and  his  grades  declined 
because  he  worried  about  her  How  can  we 
make  known  a  student's  sudden  discovery 
that  philosophy  gave  wings  to  his  mind,  or 
that  the  precision  of  a  master  mathematician 
fllled^lm  with  a  new  sense  of  the  possible 
if  the  only  Indicator  is  a  capital  A"*  We  mttst 
do  better  and  we  must  stop  talking  about 
the  need  ro  indtvtdualt7,e  wr  must  act  with 
sensitlvUy  and  with  c<jurage 

And  what  are  we  to  do  about  the  dropout? 
You  know  I  "^ave  some  skill  in  this  matter. 
I  dropped  out  of  three  high  sctvools.  It  took 
perseverence.  and  pluck  and  guile  to  fruj- 
trate  the  efforts  of  two  middle-aged  people 
who  knew  I  needed  to  stay  there.  We  often 
pride    otireelves    on    Increasing    enrollments. 
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on  open-door  admissions,  on  offering  some- 
thing to  everybody.  The  educational  super- 
market approACli.  Come  on  In.  ahop  around. 
If  you  want  It,  we  have  It!  But  do  we  really? 
Do  we  really  have  It  If  we  admit  those  who 
think  they  want  a  bachelor's  degree,  but 
90on  discover  they  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
pace?  Do  we  have  it  when  we  fall  to  offer 
the  occupational  programs  in  which  many 
could  find  ready  application  of  their  capa- 
bilities? Do  we  have  It  If  students  of  low 
ability  or  motivation  crowd  our  claaaroom.s 
and  burden  our  efforts  and  we  have  no  effec- 
tive means  of  discovering  their  needs  and 
redirecting  their  efforts? 

l«st  we  feel  reassured  by  the  fact  that 
thousands  have  received  Marshall  dagreee.  I 
must  ask.  where  are  they  today?  What  are 
they  doing,  and  how  well  did  we  prepare 
them?  What  would  they  have  us  do  dif- 
ferently to  Improve  their  educational 
experience?  How  are  we  helping  them  to 
make  continual  adjustment  to  a  world  In 
which  change  and  complexity  are  accelerat- 
ing? Precious  few  of  theee  questions  can  be 
answered  affirmatively. 

There  Is  much  to  be  done  for  oiu  students 
before  they  arrive  on  campus,  while  they 
are  here,  and  after  they  depart.  And  it  Is  not 
only  a  matter  of  Increased  money  or  more 
buildings,  or  new  supportive  facilities.  Theee 
are  the  ti»l.s  of  education,  we  are  the  design- 
ers, we  are  the  movers,  and  we  can  do  much 
If  we  will  realize  anew  our  capabilities  and 
apply  our  talents  with  freshened  vigour. 

To  my  faculty  colleagues  I  want  to  address 
a  few  comments.  Quite  rightly  you  wonder 
what  this  admlnlstratloo  stands  for  and 
what  It  will  lead  to.  As  pverhaps  never  before 
you  arc  sensitized  to  any  Indicator  which 
Will  permit  you  to  Judge  my  attitudes  to- 
ward academic  freedom,  faculty  participa- 
tion In  university  decision  making,  and  cur- 
riculum develofitnent. 

Traditionally,  the  university  faculty  has 
controlled  or  strongly  Influenced  admission 
.standards,  what  is  taught  and  how  it  is 
taught,  and  requlrecnents  for  graduation  In 
addition,  our  strongest  institutions  have  de- 
veloped procedures  whereby  the  faculty  have 
a  major  voice  In  determining  who  la  to  Join 
them  and  upon  what  basis  he  will  be  re- 
tained and  rewarded  The  exercise  of  theae 
prerogatives  In  a  balanced  manner  under- 
girded  by  a  crucial  concern  for  the  student 
has  always  resulted  in  strong  academic  pro- 
grams. This  is  what  I  believe  In,  and  this  Is 
the  objective  toward  which  I  will  bend  my 
efforts.  But  Just  as  you  are  watching  me,  I 
am  watching  you  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
become  an  interventionist — by  Indentlfylng 
and  urging  the  Imperatives  which  we  must 
face  if  we  are  to  attain  Institutional  goals 
and  serve  a  society  which  needs  our  efforts 

In  the  past  we  have  compartmentallyed  our 
programs  Often  without  realizing  it.  we  have 
assumed  that  faculty  were  hired  to  teach, 
students  were  there  to  learn,  and  "the  ad- 
ministration" were  lo  run  everything  I  can- 
not conceive  of  this  t>elng  an  effective  formu- 
la except  perhaps  In  pioneer  circumstances 
or  In  educational  Initltutlons  with  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  focus.  Where,  as  In  this  lii- 
sutution.  a  broad  spectriim  of  programs  l.i 
Involved  and  a  heterogeneous  student  body  is 
served  we  must  not  waste  the  opportunity  to 
use  all  the  talents  at  our  disposal  Yet  I 
realize  there  are  those  who  will  queetion  the 
inevitable  erasure  of  long  secure  dividing  lines 
and  the  crumbling  of  protective  barriers  Flux 
and  change  are  upon  us  and  some  of  us  will 
feel  threatened  without  the  security  of  long 
existent  sinecures. 

At  the  other  extreme  there  v.'lll  t>e  those 
who.  Impatient  with  the  rate  of  change,  be- 
come strident  In  their  demands  for  a  "piece 
of  the  action  "  All  of  you  will  find  me  ready  to 
listen,  ready  to  make  re—oned  and  neeided 
change  but  insistent  that  we  provide  the 
safeguards  of  apportioned  responsibility  and 
systems    for    critical    review,    evaluation    and 
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redirection.  You  will  find  too.  tliat  I  have 
some  pet  ideas  vtUcb  I  am  anxious  to  apply, 
and  that  I  have  sat  In  enough  faculty  com- 
mittee meetings  to  be  impatient  with  the 
sometimes  glacial  movement  of  academe. 

I  accept  the  charge  delivered  to  me  today 
by  each  of  the  speakers  you  have  heard.  I  am 
encouraged  by  their  confidence  and  strength- 
ened by  their  hopes 

To  the  Board  of  Regents  I  pledge  un- 
stinting effort  In  developing  the  role  and 
mission  of  Marshall  University.  They  have 
demonstrated  their  determination  that  this 
institution  will  receive  the  support  it  needs 
to  realize  its  potentialities,  and  they  may 
depend  upon  me  to  make  full  use  of  the  re- 
sources   they    provide. 

1  pledge  to  the  students  and  faculty  of  this 
institution  my  full  energies  In  providing 
them  the  setting  In  which  sound  edtieatlonal 
programs  may  be  developed  or  enhanced.  Not 
only  will  I  strive  to  provide  the  material  re- 
sources needed,  but  fully  realizing  that  this 
is  not  a  one  man  show,  I  will  Join  my  efforts 
with  theirs  to  develop  more  fully  an  atmos- 
phere of  free  Inquiry  in  which  we  retain  the 
best  of  the  past,  discover  the  new,  and  run 
the  inevitable  risks  of  Joining  them. 

Already  my  family  and  I  are  at  home  In 
Huntington  Townspeople,  faculty,  students 
and  .staff  have  generously  welcomed  us  with 
demc>nstrations  of  warm  friendship  and  con- 
cern We  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness, 
and  we  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  Uvlng 
among  you  for  many  years. 

In  cloelng  I  ask  of  the  citizens  of  West 
Virginia  a  new  recognition  of  the  value  which 
our  colleges  and  universities  contribute  to 
our  society  Through  their  dedicated  facul- 
ties and  staffs  these  ln.stltutlons  help  our 
young  people  realize  their  dreams  and  as- 
pirations, and  the  Inveetment  we  make  In 
dollars  is  returned  msoiy  times  over  In  rich- 
er, fuller  lives.  Jefferson  stated  it  well  when 
he  wrote,  "if  a  nation  expects  to  be  Ignorant 
and  free.  In  a  state  of  civilization.  It  ex- 
pects what  never  was  and  never  will  be  " 

Address  by  David  Cook.  ParsiDENT.  Marshall 
Uwrvmarrr  STtrriNT  Bodt 

On  January  13th.  1971 — a  man  visited  oiu- 
campus  with  a  dream  of  a  university  with 
unrestricted  potential  and  the  enthnslasm 
to  make  that  dream  work  He  renvarked  at 
that  time,  and  I  quote,  "Marshall  ought  to 
be  the  best  university  It  can  poealbly  be,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  other  stale  Institutions 
have  or  are.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  a  col- 
lege president  to  go  after  the  things  his  uni- 
versity needs.  A  president  should  be  willing 
to  stick  his  neck  out." 

The  nvan  was  John  Grove  Barker  and  what 
followed  was  the  making  of  a  president. 

The  challenge  which  lay  ahead  wtks  great! 
Because  never  before  had  a  university  been 
faced  with  such  an  overwhelming  seuse  of 
tragic  loss  and  confusion. 

Ttie  response,  however,  was  even  greater. 
For  out,  of  this  lofls  there  aru«e  a  re-dedlca- 
tlon  wllhm  otu  university  to  stand  triie  to 
the  Ideals  for  which  Marshall  had  been  so 
iuug  known  Across  our  campus,  there  ap- 
peared a  unified  spirit  of  action  that  oould 
t>e  sensed  In  every  area  of  campus  life — be  It 
in  or  out  of  the  clasaroom  experience.  A 
spirit  of  action  which  needed  only  direction. 
Dr    Barker  provided  us  such  direction. 

Withm  the  past  year,  he  has  provided 
Marshall  with  the  security  and  direction  to 
which  every  university  Is  entitled.  The  right 
to  grow.  In  t>oth  academic  accomplishment 
as   well   aa  Inter -persoraal   maturity. 

He  has  remained  steadfast  in  his  purpose 
and  faithful  to  his  goals  For  these  reasons, 
he  lias  gained  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
the  uiUverslty's  more  vocal  wlng-her  stu- 
dents 

I  greet  you,  therefore,  Dr.  Barker,  not  as 
David  Oook,  but  as  the  embodiment  of  every 
student  at  Marshall  who  has  been  honored 
to    work,    with    vo^   as   an    individual    and   to 
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whooa  you  have  made  the  name  of  Marshall 
University  one  of  proud  aseociSktloQ. 

Ralph  Waldo  Etmeraon  once  said,  "The  only 
way  to  have  a  friend  Is  to  be  one."  If  this  Is 
true,  then  the  dream  of  Marshall  has  no  bet- 
ter friend  to  guide  her  than  Dr  John  G. 
Barker. 


CONGRESSMAN  JAKE  PICKLE  EX- 
PLAINS THE  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  CRISIS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  RE'DSS.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
hardest  things  for  a  layman  to  do  today 
is  sift  through  all  the  complicated  ter- 
minoloKy,  rhetoric,  and  issues  surround- 
ing the  current  international  economic 
situation. 

Realizing  the  Importance  of  the  cur- 
rent negotiations,  our  colleague  from 
Texas.  Mr.  Jake  Pickle,  has  done  just 
that — composing  a  newsletter  to  his  con- 
stituents, which  di.scu.sses  the  current 
monetary  situation  in  plain  back-home 
language. 

He  sums  up  well  the  importance  of  the 
current  negotiations  when  he  terms  this 
the  beginning  of  "a  new  era  in  interna- 
tional trade"  and  not«s  that: 

In  the  long  run  It  will  have  at  least  an 
equal  and  perhaps  a  greater  effect  on  our 
take-home  p>ay.  on  whether  we  have  a  Job  at 
all.  on  whether  we  can  lick  inflation  and 
restore  a  healthy  prosperity,  than  anything 
we  are  doing  here  at  home. 

I  commend  the  newsletter  to  my  col- 
leagues . 

F^OM    Barter    to    CJold — FaoM    Gold    To??? 

Phase  I.      .  .  Phase  II  .  the  freeze.  .  .  . 

devaluation.  .  .  .  floating  dollar  .  .  you  al- 
most need  a  dictionary  these  days  to  figure 
out  what's  happening  to  your  pocketboolc 

Our  nation  is  in  a  difficult  time  but  I  have 
faith  that  we  will  dig  In  and  that  we  will 
reach  the  goal  President  Nixon  has  set — no 
more  than  a  2-3''  inflationary  rate  by  the 
end  of  1972  and  the  restoration  of  a  healthy 
International  trade  It  will  be  tough,  but  this 
nation  has  faced  tougher  trials 

A  new  era  in  International  trade  Is  be- 
ginning To  most  of  us  It  is  far  away,  little 
understood,  confusing  and  full  of  unfamiliar 
and  even  more  confusing  terms  But  the  fact 
Is  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  have  at  least 
an  equal  and  perhaps  a  greater  effect  on  our 
take-home  pay,  on  whether  we  have  a  Job  at 
all,  on  whether  we  can  lick  Inflation  and 
restore  a  healthy  prosperity,  than  anything 
we  are  doing  here  at  home. 

That  Is  why  this  newsletter  is  devoted  to 
a  single  issue — the  economy  It's  not  a  white 
paper  or  a  primer — instead,  it's  an  attempt  to 
discuss  our  complicated  international  mone- 
tary system  using  everyday  language 

TTiere's  an  old  saying  that  if  you  laid  all 
the  economists  end  to  end,  they  still  couldn't 
reach  a  conclusion,  and  if  that  Is  true  on 
the  domestic  front.  It  Is  even  more  true  on 
the  International  front. 

The  surprising  thing  about  the  present 
International  monetary  situation  Is  that  al- 
most everyone  is  in  general  agreement  about 
what  has  happened,  about  where  the  flaws  in 
the  present  system  are.  and  about  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  correct  them. 

The  problem  Is  the  mechanics  of  getting 
to  the  solution — not  tc^of  to  do  but  how  to 
do  it.  And  the  key  to  those  mechanics  Is 
politioa. 
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The  present  world  economy  Is  a  highly 
interlocked  one,  with  almoet  »300  bUUon  In 
goods  and  services  now  passing  from  coun- 
try to  country  in  international  trade.  But 
it  Is  still  an  economy  composed  of  separate 
and  Independent  countries — each  of  whom 
naturaUy  wants  to  run  her  own  domestic 
economy  and  find  a  place  on  the  Interna- 
tional scene  of  maximum  personal  beneflt 

The  dangers  and  possibaities  lying  ahead 
are  very  real,  very  dramatic,  and  at  times 
even  a  bit  frightening  I  am  not  whistling 
in  the  dark  when  I  say  that  the  prospects  of 
an  international  trade  war  and  an  accom- 
panying world-wide  recession  such  as  racked 
the  decade  of  the  1930's  is  very  real  to  those 
delegates  of  the  118-country  Internationa] 
Monetary  Fund  who  are  continuing  to  meet 
In  various  places  around  the  wor!d 

At  the  same  time,  based  on  the  lessons 
we  have  learned  In  the  past  century  or  so. 
we  have  a  chance  to  create  a  strong  inter- 
i:atJO!ial  monetary  system  which  will  restore 
and  even  expand  the  general  prosperity  the 
wo-ld  has  enjoyed  for  the  past  25  years. 

The  center  of  any  International  monetary 
setup  Is  the  monetary  standard  Prom  the 
early  19th  century  to  the  early  1930's  we 
were  or  the  "Gold  Standard" — How  many 
dollars,  or  poui.ds.  or  francs  would  buy  an 
ounce  of  gold  varied  from  time  to  time,  but 
everything   was   always   pegged   to   gold 

In  the  1930's  however  the  gold  standard 
broke,  and  for  10  years  we  had  no  standard- 
there  was  no  Bvstem.  Just  a  dally  Jumble  of 
exchange  rates  between  the  various  coun- 
tries. 

The  lack  of  a  system  was  dl.^^astrous  for 
l.ileriiational  trade  Constantly  fluctuating 
rates  produced  chaos.  You  can  Imagine  try- 
ing to  prepare  an  international  contract  to 
sell  wheat,  build  a  factory,  or  whatever, 
even  six  months  ahead  if  yoti  had  no  idea 
what  the  exchange  rates  would  be  at  that 
time. 

And  to  this  chaos  was  added  the  continual 
threat  of  uncoordinated  national  policies — 
each  country  unilaterally  manipulating  Its 
own  money  value  and  trade  pellicles  ir  efforts 
to  make  the  foreigner  pay  more  Call  it 
beigar-m>-nelghbor.  kill  or  be  killed,  an 
economic  law  of  the  Jungle,  or  what  you 
will,  the  effect  was  the  same — international 
trade  was  virtually  wiped  out  and  depres- 
sion huup  over  this  country  and  the  world 
in  spite  of  all  that  was  done  domestically 
to  set  tilings  going  again. 

In  1944  the  trading  nations  of  the  world 
tried  to  get  right  side  up  again  with  a 
meeting  at  Bretton  Woods  There  delegates 
set  up  a  system,  a  machinery  of  Interna- 
tional trade  which  worked  almost  untU  the 
1960'8.  hung  on  until  the  70'8,  but  now  vir- 
tually has  collapsed. 

Right  now  we.  in  essence,  again  have  no 
International  monetary  system  The  task  be- 
fore us  18,  as  in  1944.  to  create  one.  or  to  face 
upon  trade  war  much  like  we  had  in  the 
1930's, 

Throughout  the  world,  delegates  are  meet- 
ing at  tht  International  Monetary  Fund 
conferences  to  try  and  work  out  a  solution. 
As  those  experts  wrestle  with  our  pocket- 
books,  let's  look  briefly  at  the  system  which 
stood  up  pretty  well  for  the  last  26  years — 
the  Bretton  Woods  system, 

A    MEZTINC    IN    NIW    HAMPSHDIE 

Basically  the  Bretton  Woods  system  (named 
for  the  meeting  site  In  New  Hampshire  was 
a  "modlfled  gold  standard"  It  was  a  gold 
standard  except  that  everything  was  [>egged 
not  to  gold  Itself,  but  to  the  U.S  dollar.  The 
U.8  agreed  to  pay  (35.00  for  an  ounce  of 
gold,  and  that  was  to  remain  constant 
Other  countrtea  then  stated  the  exchange 
rates  of  their  currencies  in  terms  of  dollars — 
and  they  agreed  to  keep  theee  rates  'wlthln 
a  narrow  set  of  boundaries. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  was  to 
be  polioeman — and.  Importantly,  in  addition 
oould   make   emergency    loans   of   dollars   or 
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gold  or  both  to  nations  that  ran  short  This 
was  important  because  it  meant  that  a  coun- 
try which  had  what  it  called  a  deficit  in  its 
balance  of  paynaents  could  now  take  several 
years   to   make   up   the   difference. 

That  Is  to  say.  If  a  country  had  a  '•t>ad 
year"  and  couldn't  pay  the  bills  on  all  its 
imports  or  keep  up  with  payment*  on  loans 
it  had  made,  it  could  now  get  a  low-Interest 
loan  from  the  IMF  to  tide  her  over  until 
the   next,  hopefviliy  more  prosperous,  year 

This  wai>  a  far  cry  from  previous  practice 
under  the  old  gold  standard,  where  nations 
that  ran  a  deficit  often  had  been  forced  to 
get  high  Interest  short-term  loans  wherever 
they  could,  cut  down  on  imports  and  lump 
up  unemployment,  default  on  their  obliga- 
tions,  or   Just   go   bankrupt 

Compared  to  what  went  o.-i  bef ,ore  Bre'  - 
ton  Woods  worked  great  After  all  in  1944, 
the  dollar  looked  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar, 
the  US  economy  was  booming  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  faced  the  tatters  of  war — 
and  the  US  held  the  Hone  share  of  the 
world's  gold 

With  stability  at  hand  and  dollars  pour- 
ing out  in  trade  investment  and  aid,  inter- 
national trade  boomed  as  it  never  had  Al- 
most unintentionally,  many  International 
barriers  fell  and  a  world  of  separate  and 
sovereign  nations  drifted  Into  an  economy 
as  highly  interlocked  In  some  ways  as  some 
of  the  old  empires  And  the  world  launched 
into  25  years  of  prosperity  the  like  of  which 
it    had    scarcely   dreamed. 

TKr     FATAl.     FLAWS 

The  Bretton  W.x<d6  system  did  work— at 
least  It  worked  until  the  tail  end  of  the 
i950's  and  the  beginning  of  the  1960s.  What 
happened  iJien  will  l>e  argued.  I  am  sure  for 
quite  some  time  to  come,  but  some  factJ  ri 
do  stand  fairly  clear 

First,  the  supply  of  dollars  abroad,  espe- 
cially as  other  countries  began  to  build  up 
their  own  economies,  t>egan  to  loom  entirely 
too  large  The  dollar  glut'  began  And  there 
simply  wasn't  enough  gold  in  the  US  to 
back  it  all  The  more  dollars  held  abroad, 
the  leas  likely  the  US  would  be  to  swap 
thMn  for  gold  Even  at  the  high  point  cf 
1949  the  US  held  only  »25  billion  In  gold. 
Today  it  holds  lest  than  $10  billion — while 
foreign  governments  alone  hold  30  bUllon 
in  U  S  dollars 

Second,  adjustment*  in  the  values  of  vari- 
ous currencaes  were  slow  In  coming  due. 
ironically,  to  the  extra  leverage  given  by  the 
IMP  loans — and  importantly,  the  dollar 
couldn't  change  at  all  By  19«0,  it  was  more 
than  evident  that  many  of  the  world's  cur- 
rencies were  drastically  out  ot  line  with  each 
other  But  Instead  of  realigning  them  gov- 
ernments, Including  the  US  placed  more 
and  more  controls  on  the  movement  of 
capital. 

■you  may  remwnber  the  series  of  "Inter- 
national monetary  crises'  throughout  the 
1960's  — each  one  resulting  in  a  meeting  of 
high  finance  leaders  who  worked  together 
and  sc«netocrw  managed  to  calm  things 
down— to  pull  the  Bretton  Woods  system 
along  for  a  little  longer 

But  the  out-of-llne  exchange  rates  con- 
tinued to  crop  up  at  an  accelerating  rare 
Then  in  November  1967.  Britain  devilued  the 
pound.  In  1967  and  1968  gold  speculation 
became  so  rampant  a  new  gold  system  was 
set  up — a  "two  tier"  system  whereby  official, 
or  government,  gold  was  to  remain  the  same 
In  amount  at  tSSOO  an  ounce,  like  steam 
In  a  radiator,  while  the  free  market  "specu- 
lative" gold  was  turned  loose  to  go  where 
it  would.  In  addition,  the  US  asked  other 
oountrlee  not  to  redeem  their  dollars  In  gold 
but  simply  to  "hold''  them  as  was 

In  early  1M9,  the  franc  devalued  Later 
in  1969  tbe  mark  went  up,  and  earlier  this 
year  you  may  retnember  the  "floating"  of 
the  mark  to  lei  tt  find  its  true  value 

The  dam  really  broke  wide  open  this  year 
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when  It  became  app&reni  that  Uie  Unlte«l 
States  faced  a  negative  balance  of  trade. 

The  expected  deflclt  Ln  the  trade  balance 
waan  I  a  cauae— but  It  was  a  clear-cut  sytnp- 
r.>m  ihat  things  are  not  healthy.  For  many 
years  we  have  on  purpose  been  a  country 
which  exported  more  capital  than  we  have 
brought  in — and  we  have  therefore  eiidured 
,i  dehcil  in  our  balance  of  paymenta  almost 
every  year  since  1950  To  maintain  a  going 
operation,  we  needed  to  have  a  surplus  In 
our  balance  of  trade  to  offset  this  deflcU  In 
our  payments. 

When  that  surplus  had  evidently  disap- 
peared, something  had  to  be  done — and  on 
August  13,  President  Nixon  broke  the  link 
between  th-j  dollar  and  gold,  allowed  the 
dollar  to  ■float'-  and  Bretton  Woods  ended. 
Since  the  dollar  was  the  touchstone  of  the 
system,  there  will  be  no  going  back,  no 
patching  up. 

DOWN    THE    RuAO 

What  lies  ahead  no  one  knows.  But  there 
are  some  things  everyone  seems  to  agree  we 
must  do 

We  must  have  a  general  realignment  of 
currency  values  world-wide. 

We  must  And  something  other  than  the 
dollar  and  gold  to  l>e  used  as  an  interna- 
tional reserve,  or  the  hub  of  the  system- - 
something  not  tied  to  one  nation  i  as  la  the 
dollar  I  or  found  In  an  arbitrary  and  fixed 
quantity,  such  as  gold.  Many  economists 
are  sugKettttng  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  .s  SDKs  ■  -  a  new  form  of  paper 
gold  created  In  1970  and  which  the  IMP 
regulates  and  (jenerares  from  all  sorts  of 
money  and  reserves  placed   m  Its  hand.i 

This  importantly  would  Rive  the  U  .S  the 
same  opportunity  as  all  other  coi:ntrlt>8  to 
determine  a  proper  exchange  rate  for  Ita 
currency 

We  mu.st  And  a  mechanism  which  wUI 
allow  perhaps  even  force,  currency  reallirn- 
ments  when  they  are  needed—  and  a  mecha« 
nlsm  which  will  adapt  to  a  changirid  fu'ure. 
Bretton  Wi-txls  wh.s  t<>o  brittle  It  was  not 
adjusted  as  we  went  along  ft  was  gofxl  and 
read  like  the  Bible  for  a  long  time,  but  It 
wasn  I   the  "gotxl   l)ook  "  we   thought   It   was. 

The  Unlred  States  has  taken  a  tough  stand 
In  negotiations.  This  country  hiis  a-sked 
for  a  swing  of  $13  billion  In  the  balance  of 
payments  to  counter  the  advantage  fast-ris- 
ing countries  have  t.ikeii  jf  the  huge  V  & 
market — a  request  that  means  other  coun- 
tries win  have  to  put  themselves  in  a  de- 
flationary squeeze  In  order  to  give  us  some 
relief  con.iequently  there  Is  a  natural 
tendency  to  accuse  the  U  S  of  causing  the 
Inflationary  problems  herself,  of  reducing 
the  value  of  the  dollar  through  poor  eco- 
nomic policies  at  home. 

Other  countries  will  ask  that  the  United 
States  remove  the  10  ,  surcharge  on  Imports. 
And  we  likely  will  counter  thsit  other  coun- 
tries are  keeping  their  exchange  rates  low 
and  have  set  up  a  wall  of  non-tariff  barriers 
which  have  resulted  In  a  trade  situation  far 
from  a  picture  of  fair  competltlcn 

We  will  ask  them  to  remove  these  barriers 
and  to  revalue  their  money  w  its  true  Inter- 
national worth,  and  they  will  want  us  first 
to  "devalue  "   the  dollar   in   terms   of   gold. 

And  here  it  looks  like  a  dispute  may  wage 
It^slde  our  own  country  before  we  take  a 
final  stand  on  the  International  scene. 

Opponents  of  devaluing  the  dollar  in  terms 
of  gold  say  that  gold  speculators  will  be 
rewarded  If  we  take  this  step.  But  tboee  In 
favor  of  the  move  point  out  that  the  request 
Is  to  up  the  price  from  t35  00  to  about  $38.50 
an  ounce,  while  the  free  market  gold  price 
Is  alresidy  943  00  an  ounce — so  speculators 
wlU  get  no  windfall  here. 

Opponents  of  devaluation  point  out  th*t 
we'll  t>e  hurting  our  friends  who  have  not 
cashed  in  their  dollars  (or  Port  Knox  gol4. 
but  proponents  of  the  move  note  that  the^ 
very  friends  are  the  ones  asking  us  to  de- 
value. 

Opponents  wonder  If  countries  with  gold 
mines  (primarily  South  Africa  and  Russlai 
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wouldn't  benefit  unjuatly  frooi  devaluing  the 
dollar,  and  proponents  say  not  unless  there 
la  a  drastic  Increase  In  the  world  s  potential 
gold  supply  In  those  areas. 

Opponents  point  out  that  such  a  move 
would  only  serve  to  resolidify  the  old  links 
between  the  dollar  and  gold-  links  the  Pres- 
ident Is  trying  to  break  Proponents  fear  In- 
stead a  still  worsening  tratle  situation,  pos- 
sibly even  a  world-wide  trade  war,  and  be- 
lieve the  old  links  will  be  broken  In  time 
anyway. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  happen.  I  don't 
think  anybody  does  at  this  [xiint  But.  wlille 
there  Is  much  danger,  there  is  also  reason  for 
much  hope. 

We  have  learned  an  Inordinate  amount 
about  International  monies  and  about  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  that  they  can  bring. 
We  have  made  great  strides  toward  learning 
what  types  of  reserves  can  make  a  good, 
.saund  International  ro<jneiary  system  that 
will  work  for  a  long  time.  We  have  learned 
many  valuable  lessons  on  the  need  for  fli-xl- 
bllity  In  certain  areas  and  about  how  we 
might  go  about  providlnK  that  flexibility 

TTie  financial  lesiders  of  the  a'orld  s  many 
free  natlon.s  are  continuing  to  meet  at  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  They  know 
the  alake.s. 

Basically  politics  Is  now  the  criix  of  the 
matter.  For  meeting  together  are  not  the 
board  of  dlrecU>rs  of  a  single  corporation  but 
the  financial  leaders  of  many  .'9eparate  and 
Independent  nations-  and  each  delegate 
must  go  home  with  sometlUng  his  own  coun- 
try can  swiillow. 

Hopefully,  there  will  be  enough  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  good  will  to  pull  us 
through  ...  a  little  bending  here  and  there 
can  begin  to  forge  a  new  Internationa!  eco- 
nomic system  fur  the  next  decades  and  t>e- 
yond. 

ON    TMB    HOME    FBONT 

President  NIxon,  like  every  other  national 
leader,  must  also  come  home  with  something 
this  country  can  live  with  And  he  must 
stabilise  our  own  Internal  economy  while  he 
is  facing  this  crisis  nn  the  International  frcftit 
a-s  well  It  would  be  .so  easy  to  take  shots  at 
the  methods  he  trie*,  btit  T  think  more  than 
anything  else  we  must  give  him  a  chance 
The  stakes  are  incredibly  high 

The  President  has  recently  taken  the  next 
step  toward  preparing  us  for  the  post-freeze 
period  here  at  home — he  has  named  the 
meml>ers  of  the  new  Pay  Board  to  gtilde 
wages  and  the  new  Price  Commission  to  guide 

Aiid  he  has  sent  to  the  Congress  legislation 
t<)  flesh  o\it  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
under  which  he  Instituted  the  freeze. 

In  addition  to  extending  this  Act.  which 
gives  him  authority  over  wages,  salaries, 
prices,  and  rents,  the  President  has  asked  in 
the  new  legislation  for  authority  over  Inter- 
est rates  and  dividends,  new  fines  for  vio- 
lators and  new  subpoena  power  to  demand 
records,  witnesses  and  other  Information  to 
find  violators,  new  power  to  require  violators 
to  make  refunds  to  their  customers,  and  a 
new  emergency  appeals  court  to  consider 
cases  after  they  have  been  ruled  upon  by  a 
federal  district  court 

Hearings  began  October  27  In  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  these 
proposals  I  hope  the  Congress  will  be  able 
to  give  thein  a  good.  open,  and  speedy  review 

SOME    KXY     WORDS 

Monetary  standard — The  center  of  any 
monetary  setup — A  set  medium,  be  It  gold, 
paper,  beads,  dollars,  doorknobs,  or  whatever, 
that  Is  used  to  pay  off  debts,  buy  articles,  etc. 
On  the  International  scene,  the  key  Is  to 
have  a  "universal"  monetary  standard — one 
to  which  all  the  other  types  of  money  In  the 
world  can  peg  their  own  worth. 

The  gold  standard  In  use  from  the  early 
19th  Century  until  tlie  1930's.  and  used  gold 
as  that  'universal  ■  medium.  Anything  else 
used  for  money  In  International  trade  had  an 
established  value  In  gold  first. 
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Modified  gold  standard. — The  most  cotn- 
mon  example  is  tbe  situation  ws  are  all  used 
to.  uj3.  dollars  have  a  set  value  in  terms  of 
gold,  but  all  other  forms  of  money  astabllab 
ilMir  value  In  terms  of  dollars,  not  gold. 

Balance  of  trade.-  This  U  the  list  of  goods 
(cars  refrigerators,  peanuts,  catfish,  wheat. 
etc  I  and  services  i  Insurance,  shipping  costs, 
etc  I  which  g')  In  and  out  of  a  country,  A 
surplus  in  the  balaiice  of  trade  means  that 
you  sent  more  out  than  you  brought  In; 
a  deficit  means  the  opposite  yuu  brought 
more  in  than  you  sent  out. 

Balance  of  payments — Although  It  In- 
cludes other  things,  most  Importantly,  this 
is  the  list  of  capita:  f  Interest  payments,  loans, 
lnvestment.si  which  goes  In  and  out  of  a 
c.nintry.  A  surplus  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments nieaiis  you  brought  more  in  tUan  you 
sent  out:  a  deficit  means  again  the  oppo- 
site— you  sent  more  out  than  you  brought  In. 

Bretton  Woods.--Au  International  oonXer- 
eiice  of  national  financial  leaders  who  met  In 
Bretton  Woods.  New  Hampshire.  In  1944  to 
set  up  a  uniform  International  monetary  sys- 
tem  to  handle   the  poet-war  world, 

Internaildnal  Monetary  Fund  i  IMF) . — 118 
countries  belong  to  this  organization  of  na- 
tional monetary  leaders  of  non-oooununlst 
countries  who  have  banded  together  to  in- 
crease trade  among  themselves  and  to  main- 
tain a  uniform  International  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

SDR's  — A  new  form  of  "paper  gold"  created 
In  1970  and  which  the  IMF  generates  and 
regulates  from  ail  sects  of  reserves  placed  In 
Its  hands.  They  are  a  true  International 
money  and  a  possible  eventual  replacement 
for  gold  and  dollars  as  the  Interitatlonal 
monetary  standard  currency. 

Devalue  —This  means  you  make  It  take 
more  units  of  your  money  to  equal  someone 
else  8  money  units.  This  makes  his  imports 
more  expensive  for  you  and  your  exports  less 
expensive  for  him. 

Revalue  Tills  is  the  opposite  of  devalue— 
It  makes  his  Imports  less  expensive  for  you 
and  your  exports  more  expensive  for  him. 

Export, — To  send  out  of  the  country. 

Import. — To  bring  into  the  country. 

Exchange  Rate  A  term  referring  to  the 
amount  of  one  country's  currency  It  takes  to 
make  an  equal  amount  of  another  country's 
currency. 


FAVOR  MEDICAL  TAX  CREDIT  PLAN 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  October  28,  1971 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  Speaker,  health 
costs  are  of  grave  concern  to  all  Amer- 
icans. The  solution  to  this  problem  has 
been  tlie  subject  of  serious  examination 
but  a  single  plan  with  unified  support  has 
not  materialized.  Many  of  us  feel  that 
health  insurance  based  on  tax  credits 
offers  the  best  hope  of  curing  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
an  editorial  dealing  with  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  Clarion  Ledger  on 
April  26,  197 1  It  follow.s  : 
[From  the  Jackson,  Miss,  Clarion-Ledger, 
Apr  26.  19711 
Favor  Medical  Tax  Cainrr  Plan 

Proposals  that  the  federal  government  pay 
Individual  medical  bills  have  had  strong  sup- 
port from  liberal  groups  including  top  union 
leaders,  but  a  majority  of  tbe  nation's  In- 
dependent business  owners  favor  a  minimal 
plan  of  government  aid—  "a  tax  credit,  not  a 
takeover." 

As  an  alternative  to  proposed  multl-blUlon 
dollar  health  care  programs,  paid  out  of  tax 
revenue,  a  tax  incentive  for   the  individual 
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to  do  It  himself"  appeals  to  most  of  the 
businessmen  polled  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Buslneae  Including  those 
in  Mississippi. 

Enactment  of  a  major  tax  credit  on  the 
coKt  of  all-lnclualve  health  insurance  from 
private  Insurers  has  been  endorsed  by  54 
per  cent  of  the  Independent  owners  and 
opposed  by  39  per  cent,  with  7  per  cent 
undecided.  The  Ajnerlcan  Medical  Associa- 
tion s  Medlcredlf  health  proposal  includes 
such  tax  credits,  scaled  to  lucon>e. 

Responses  from  Mississippi  business  own- 
ers showed  57  i>er  cent  in  favor.  37  per  cent 
opposed  and  4  per  cent   undecided 

Soaring  medical  costs  endanger  the  fluau- 
clal  security  of  millions  of  families,  and  the 
feeling  In  Congress  has  been  that  some  form 
of    health    legislation    is    Imperative. 

Medical  costs  have  rlaen  170  per  cent  in 
10  years,  and  are  n<iw  estimated  at  $70  billion 
yearly,  of  which  the  federal  government  bears 
about  »21  billion 


PROPERTY  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF  xrraH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNIIED  STATES 
Fridav.  Oct    29.  1971 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
few  months  the  issue  of  property  tax  re- 
form has  captured  the  interest  of  large 
groups  of  Americans  in  all  sectors  of  the 
countrj'.  I  have  collected  a  number  of  re- 
cent important  articles  and  documents 
on  this  subject  and  believe  they  should 
be  made  available  for  review  by  Senators 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  iteni.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr   15,  1971] 
Fiscal  Feit):   Homeowners  Challenge  Busi- 
ness Tax  Breaks  in  Some  Comuunitixs 
(By  Danforth  "W.  Austin  and  Jack  Kramer) 

AtiOTTSTA,  Oa  ■ — When  the  local  Committee 
of  100  talks,  county  and  city  officials  here 
usually  listen.  But  sometlmee  they  don't 
listen  cloee  enough  Tben  that  arm  of  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  flexes  Its  civic 
muscle 

A  year  ago.  for  Instance,  a  new  napery 
maker  In  town,  Paper  Products,  Inc  ,  got  a 
1969  property  tax  bill  for  »3,639  64  That  was 
based  on  a  state  requirement  that  assess- 
ments on  property  should  equal  40%  of  Its 
market  value  But  that  was  $2,879.98  more 
than  the  Committee  of  100  had  recommended 
Paper  Products  be  charged  Told  about  It,  the 
Augusta-Richmond  County  board  of  assessors 
agreed  on  a  refund,  tnd  the  check  was  writ- 
ten out. 

Next  time  It  won't  be  easy.  A  passel  of 
angry  Individual  taxpayers  has  gone  to  court 
and  got  an  injunction  to  stop  26  such  In- 
formal tax  breaks  fcr  new  and  established 
businesses  here 

Once  widely  tolerated,  tax  breaks  for  busi- 
ness and  Industry  are  coming  under  sharper 
attack  sdl  over  the  country.  Hard  pressed  In- 
dividual taxpayers  complain  that  those 
breaks  can't  help  but  boost  their  own  taxes, 
for  the  money  to  meet  public  budgets  has  to 
come  from  somewhere.  And  breaks  to  lure 
new  Industry  are  doubly  unfair,  they  say. 
because  new  industries  often  Increase  school 
crowding,  road  damaged  and  water  pollution, 
all  of  which  In  turn  balloons  the  cost  of  pub- 
lic senrloes. 

THB    BTJSINCSS    TITW 

Corporate  managers  argue  that  tax  breaks 
help  promote  prosperity  by  luring  Industry. 
thus  boosting  local  payrolls  and  retail  sales, 
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Even  with  the  breaks,  they  argue,  businesses 
siUl  pay  plenty  of  taxes  and  are  under  no 
obligation  to  pay  more  than  they  legally 
are  required  to.  In  fact,  they  can  use  any  legal 
means  to  reduce  their  burden. 

So  here  In  Augusta  and  elsewhere,  citizens 
Increasingly  are  r*spondlng  by  tryng  to 
change  or  more  strictly  enforce  existing  tax 
laws  and  procedures  They're  challenging  a 
variety  of  practices  that  tend  to  underv-alue 
property  for  tax  purposes  and  create  a  svip- 
posedly  unfair  gap  between  rates  paid  by 
business  and  by  Individual  property  owners. 
And  they're  questioning  the  aggressiveness 
of  local  tax  assessors  and  collectors  who  seem 
willing  to  accept  the  business  view 

In  Oary.  Ind  .  Calumet  Township  assessor 
Tom  Fadell  says  his  biggest  customer  in  ef- 
fect presents  Its  own  tax  bill  That  customer 
Is  US  Steel  Corp  ,  which  supplies  Its  own 
evaluation  on  Its  taxable  property  there.  $540 
million,  on  which  It  pays  taxes  of  $21  million 
a  year  US  Steel  won't  furnish  the  township 
figures  on  capital  Investments  or  deprecia- 
tion schedules  used  to  arrive  at  that  value 
becfttise,  the  company  says,  such  data  would 
Bid  competitors. 

All  this  Is  no  small  fiscal  Issue  In  Gary, 
whose  schools  gert  half  their  budget  revenue 
from  property  taxes  and  now  are  nearly  $9 
million  in  debt.  The  issue  is  naturally  politi- 
cal, as  well  Some  people  in  Gary  don't  think 
assessor  Padell  Is  pressing  US  Steel  hard 
enough 

wi  comply  with  the  law 

One  of  those  people  Is  Mayor  Richard 
Hatcher,  a  reform  Democrat  a'ho  politically 
is  at  odds  with  the  assessor  Two  years  ago. 
Mayor  Hatcher  sent  an  aide  to  examine  US 
Steel's  books.  The  company  got  a  court  In- 
junction against  an  examination  on  the 
ground  that  Indiana  law  allows  only  tax  as- 
sessors access  to  Its  books. 

And  the  assessor  in  Gary  Is  Mr.  F'adell.  "I 
sent  a  CPA  to  Pittsburgh  (U.S  Steel's  head- 
quanersi,"  he  says,  "and  when  he  asked  to 
see  a  capital  Investment  breakdown  for  Gary, 
tiiey  told  him  they  don't  break  down  figures 
by  location," 

To  make  the  matter  murkier,  Uiere's  Los 
Angeles  County,  Calif.,  where  assessor  Philip 
Watson  says  U  S.  Steel  does  make  such  a 
breakdown.  US.  Steel  explains  the  apparent 
Inoonslstency  simply.  "We  comply  with  the 
law  In  both  states  " 

Another  figure  In  the  controversy  Is  Gary 
finance  adviser  Arnold  Relngold,  He  says  his 
own  admittedly  crude,  indirect  calculations 
show  U,.S  Steel  has  undervalued  Its  Oary 
property  by  at  least  $110  million.  He  figures 
that  14 '.7  of  US,  Steel's  employes  are  In 
Gary,  and  If  the  ratio  of  employes  to  taxable 
assets  In  Gary  Is  Just  average,  then  14%  of 
U.S.  Steel's  plant,  equipment,  parts,  supplies 
and  inventories  are  there,  too.  Basing  his 
calculation  on  balance-sheet  figtires  tor  those 
Items  from  the  1969  annual  report  ($4  6  bil- 
lion), he  arrives  at  a  value  of  $660  million 
on  U.S  Steel's  property  In  Gary 

PLANT  DCPSECIATION    AND  LAND 

Moreover.  Mr  Relngold  says.  U.S.  Steel's 
balance  sheet  (Its  statement  of  assets  and  Us- 
blllttes)  values  some  assets  at  less  than  a 
tax  assessor  would  value  them  Land  Is  car- 
ried on  the  books  at  Its  original  cost.  In  Gary, 
he  8ay,s,  "Land  bought  in  1900  is  carried  at 
Its  1900  price."  Tax  assessors,  on  the  other 
hand,  attempt  to  base  assessments  on  cur- 
rent estimated  market  value. 

The  balance  sheet  shows  plant  and  ms- 
chlnery  at  its  depreciated  value.  Depr«cla- 
tlon  in  theory  reflects  an  asest's  loss  of  value 
due  to  Its  wearlng-out  In  use.  But  standard 
accounting  requirements  determine  depred- 
ated values,  and  those  requirements  don't 
necessarily  correspond  to  price  trends.  For 
example,  plant  and  machinery  that  may  be 
fully  depreciated  on  the  company's  books 
could  have  considerable  economic,  or  market. 
value  In  reply  to  all  this.  UJS.  Steel  reiter- 
ates that  "we  comply  with  the  law." 

Depreciation  accounting  also  is  at  issue  In 
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a  tax  hassle  In  Savannah.  Oa.  So  is  low-tax 
industrial  zoning.  One  Savannah  Industrial 
Eone,  created  by  special  act  of  the  1960  Geor- 
gia legislature,  gives  Its  chief  occupant,  a 
Union  Camp  Corp.  paper  mlU.  fire  protection 
and  water  from  the  city  at  a  yearly  rate  of 
5  mills  'a  mill  is  equal  to  one-tenth  of  a 
cent)  per  $1  assessed  valuation.  Other  city 
property  owners  pay  26  mills    or  2  6  cents. 

Th:.t  has  angered  some  individual  taxpa.\ - 
ers  The  furor  grew  when  they  found  evidence 
tha;  Union  Camp  had  been  getting  other  lax 
breaks.  A  local  new8p^>er  disclosed  that 
Chatham  County  had  valued  109  acres  of 
Union  Camp  land  at  $6  an  acre.  In  theory 
that  was  the  40%  of  fair  market  value  re- 
quired by  state  assessment  rules.  To  fue'.  the 
furor,  the  disclosure  came  about  when  Union 
Camp  sold  the  parcel  to  the  state  parks  de- 
partment for  $1,949  an  acre. 

G,  Miner  Peagler  Chatham  County's  chief 
tax  assessor,  raised  the  assessment  on  Union 
Camp's  remaining  6,000  acres  tc  *2  6  milllcn 
trona  $119,330  The  company  objected,  and  the 
assessment  so  far  has  been  arbitrated  down  to 
5744,655, 

Union  Camp  denies  it  en.loyed  preferential 
tax  treatment  and  warns  that  higher  taxes 
could  hurt  the  company  and  the  local  econ- 
omy, "It  doesn't  take  much  more  tax  to 
bring  things  to  a  point  where  they've  not 
profitable  anymore.'  warriS  P  J.  McLaughlin, 
the  company's  comptroller 

Union  Camp's  troubles  are  far  from  over  In 
Chatham  County.  "There's  not  much  we  can 
do  about  that  (industrial)  zone."  says 
Richard  Heard,  an  industrial  develop>er  who 
heads  the  Chatham  County  TiLxpayers  As- 
sociation, but  we  can  sure  put  an  eiid  to  any 
other  tax  breaks  given  Union  Camp  ' 

Even  Ralph  Nader  ie  thrusting  himself  onto 
the  scene.  He  charges  that  Union  Camp  and 
others  have  benefited  from  "tax  bunco'  con- 
jured up  by  Chatham  County  officials  to 
create  a  favorable  climate  for  business  Spe- 
cifically, a  Nader -sponsored  group  attacks  de- 
preciation accounting  at  Union  Camp 
Though  the  company  pays  taxes  on  a  valua- 
tion of  no  more  than  $00  million  for  its 
Chatham  County  facilities,  the  group  says. 
estimates  obtained  from  other  paper  com- 
panies put  the  current  replacement  value  of 
those  facilities  at  $376  million  to  $650  million, 

LARGE  LANDBOIJIINC 

Across  the  country  In  California,  The  lOO  - 
000-member  California  Homeowner's  .Associa- 
tion Is  attacking  the  assessment  on  400.000 
acres  near  Bakersfleld  owned  by  TVnneco 
Inc..  a  major  oil  concern  Tenneco  got  the 
land  in  1967  when  it  took  over  Kern  County 
Land  Co..  and  at  that  time  the  land  was 
valued  for  tax  purposes  at  $2B0  an  acre  Even 
then,  hcwever,  it  was  worth  10  times  that, 
argues  John  Nagy  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Some  other  citizens  think  so  too  "Rough- 
ly speaking,  Kern  was  putting  1913  sales 
values  on  that  land,"  says  Howard  Hawkins, 
then  a  Kern  vice  president,  now  a  partner  In 
Dean  Witter  *  Co  the  San  Francisco- based 
securities  firm.  According  to  Kern's  former 
public  relations  chief,  Robert  W  Jackson,  the 
land  was  valued  privately  at  $2,600  an  acre 
by  D wight  M  Cochran,  then  Kern's  presi- 
dent 

Mr.  Cochran  declines  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter. So  does  Tenneco  "Now  you're  getting 
Into  one  of  those  areas  where  we  CAn't  com- 
ment. "  says  a  spokesman. 

Kern,  however,  did  discuss  the  matter  pub- 
licly In  1967.  Faced  with  what  turned  out  to 
be  an  unsucceeaful  takeover  attempt  by  an- 
other company.  Kern  ran  an  advertisement 
In  this  newspaper  saying  that  the  other  com- 
pany "fully  appreciates  that  our  1.8  million 
acres  of  land  are  carried  on  our  books  at  a 
fraction  of  their  market  value,"  i  Besides  the 
400,000  acres  near  Bakersfield.  Kern  owned 
large  holdings  elsewhere.) 

VALUATION     a    TalCKT 

Researchers  for  the  hooaeowners  associa- 
tion say  an  analysis  of  tax  records  Indicates 
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that  th«  Bakersfleld  land  now  Is  valued  Bt 
t366  an  acre — about  $19  an  acre  less  than  tn 

1967  They  aay  their  analysis  discounts  tbe 
effect  of  reduced  assessments  on  land  that 
California  law,  since  1»«7,  has  permitted  to  be 
placed  In  low-tax  'agricultural  preserves." 
Kern  County  tax  assessor  Herbert  Roberts 
says  hell  "bet  a  steak  dinner"  that  assess- 
ments actually  have  Increased  on  that  land, 
but  he  says  he  doesn't  have  the  flgures  at 
hand 

Assessors  point  out  that  determining  the 
value  of  large  tracts  Is  tricky  becAuse  they 
don't  change  hands  often  and,  eon-sequently, 
a  recent  market  price  Isn't  available  Also. 
they  say.  lower  valuations  on  large  tracts 
that  haven't  been  subdivded  (surveyed  and 
mapped  lot  by  lot  i  are  Justified  because  sub- 
division costs  money  and  because  the  land 
Isn't  readily  marketable  until  it  Is  subdivided. 

Many  small  taxpayers  are  unsatisfied  by 
such  explanations. 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 

June  6,  1971] 
Richmond  County's  Ltni« — Tax  Break  for 

BU£UNESS 

(By  Ken  Bos  well  > 

AuofsT*,  GA--M<-ire  than  10  years  ago.  a 
grovjp  of  Augusta's  leading  citizens  Irxiked 
arovmd  themselves  and  saw  that  their  city  - 
once  a  thriving  business  community — was 
In  danger  of  becoming  economically  stag- 
nant. 

The  Savannah  River  Plant,  located  acrcss 
the  3avannah  River  In  Aiken  County.  S.C  , 
had  brought  on  a  booming  economy  for  the 
Augusta  area  a  few  years  earlier  But,  since 
then,  nothing  had  hap[>ened  to  maintain  the 
forward  motion. 

New  industry,  the  leaders  decided,  would 
provide  the  necessary  shot  In  the  arm  It 
wo\ild  bring  new  Jobs  Increase  the  economic 
level,  boost  the  tax  income  and.  In  turn, 
elevate  the  activity  f^r  biisliiesses  already 
located   In    Auttusta   and   Richmond   County. 

But  how.  they  asked,  could  they  bring  In- 
dustrial expan.slon  to  their  town''  Other 
cities,  with  just  as  much  to  offer,  also  were 
conipetlng  for  new  flrma. 

What  Augu.sta  needed  was  a  little  some- 
thing extra  to  attract  new  members  to  their 
Industrial  c<.>mmunlty. 

The  "little  something"  turned  out  to  be 
tax  break.s. 

I^t  the  Industrialist  know  that.  If  his  firm 
built  a  new  plant  In  Augusta,  the  tax  rate 
will  be  as  low  as  a<i  he  would  find  anywhere, 
the  local  leaders  said. 

And  so,  the  Committee  of  100  wa«  formed 
as  an  industry-seeking  group. 

A  formula,  contrary  to  state  law,  was 
worked  out  so  itiat  Incoming  industry  would 
be  taxed  at  12 '^  per  cent  of  the  normal  rate 
for  the  first  five  years  The  Committee  of 
100  was  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the 
Arms  and  to  offer  the  tax  concession.^ — with 
the  approval  of  city  and  county  governments. 

It  dldn  t  take  long  fur  the  word  to  spread. 
Soon,  liidvistnes  were  flocking  to  Augusta 
and  Rlctimoiid  County.  An  Industrial  park, 
the  Miracle  Mile,  was  established  to  give 
additional  incentive. 

Multl-mllllon-doUar  factories  were  built 
In  Richmond  County  at  an  astonishing  rate 
There  were  Continental  Can  Co..  Procter  & 
Gamble  and  Columbia  Nitrogen  Corp.,  to 
naxne  a  lew. 

But  somehow,  the  tax  concession  policy 
got  out  of  hand  Before  long  businessmen 
already  In  Augusta  were  asking  for  the  same 
consideration  given  to  the  newcomers  who 
were  locating  Ui  the  area 

One  of  the  first  local  groups  to  receive  a 
tax  concession  was  National  Hills  Shopping 
Center  nn  Washington  Road. 

Chief  Tax  Appraiser  Robert  N  Brown,  who 
was  the  clty-oouiity  tax  assessor  at  the  time 
the  shopping  center  went  on  the  tax  books  in 

1968  received  a  letter  from  the  county's  board 
of  tax  assessors,  authorizing  the  12',  per  cent 
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concession  "for  at  least  the  first  five  years 
after  completion  of  oonatructlon." 

Brown  received  another  letter  from  the 
Committee  of  100,  giving  the  group's  ap- 
proval  to  the  tax  shelter. 

Another  Augusta  group  built  The  Plve 
Hundred  Building,  an  office  facility,  within 
sight  of  the  city-county  building  a  few  years 
later. 

A  different  type  of  concession  was  given 
for  the  multistory  building. 

Oorhani  Boynton  Is  U.sted  as  president  of 
the  Plve  Hundred  Building,  Inc  .  and  WilUain 
A  Ciarrett,  a  member  of  the  local  Board  of 
Tax  Assessors,  Is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Five  Hundred  Building  was  constructed 
on  the  corner  of  Greene  and  Fifth  streets,  on 
properly  which  had  been  a  near-slum  area. 
It  replaced  several  dilapidated  buildings 

Under  the  tax  shelter  agreement,  which 
was  Just  for  the  year  1966,  the  owners  of  the 
building  paid  taxes  based  on  the  value  of 
the  land  and  buildings  which  were  on  the 
lots  before  the  office  structure  was  built. 

In  that  year.  The  Five  Hundred  Building's 
tax  as-sessment  wsis  »3 1.900.  and  the  owners 
paid  81,180  30  In  property  taxes. 

The  f:>llowlng  year.  The  Plve  Hundred 
Building  was  valued  at  $556,000.  with  a 
auindard  40  per  cent  tax  astses-sment  of  $222,- 
iOO. 

But,  again,  the  owners  asked  for  some  help 
en  their  tnxe.s,  and  the  value  was  reduced  to 
if4(>O,0O0  with  an  assessment  of  $160,000.  They 
[)ald  $8,240  In  property  taxes. 

In  1970,  the  owners  a.sked  for  the  same 
asse.ssment,  but  the  tax  value  went  up  to 
$170,000.  and  a  tax  bill  for  $6,800  was  mailed 
to  them 

But  the  Five  Hundred  Building,  the  shop- 
ping center  and  all  the  industries  aren't 
doing  so  well  with  their  tax  situation  any 
longer. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  sheltered  firms  are 
tK)W  faced  with  astronomical  Increases  In 
their  taxes — thanks  to  a  group  of  homeown- 
ers who  took  the  county  to  court 

As  a  result  of  the  suit,  some  of  the  1970 
tax  bills  were  for  10  and  12  times  as  much 
as  the  firms  had  paid  the  year  before 

But  that  docns't  mean  that  the  industries 
are  giving  up  their  money  wtlhout  a  flght. 

(Prom   the   Atlanta   Journal,    June   7,    1971] 

Richmond  County  Taxpayers  Fought  Over 

Tax   Break 

(By  Ken  Buswell) 

Aootrar*,  Oa. — Sometimes,  the  taxpayer  Is 
apathetic  about  his  mc^ney 

Such  was  the  case  In  .Augusta  and  Rich- 
mond County  for  years 

De.splte  news  stories  In  which  local  officials 
re.idl'.y  adml'ted  that  several  large  Industrlea 
and  bjsinesses  were  receiving  tax  conces- 
sions, the  public   failed  to  act.   until   1970 

In  September,  a  groiip  of  taxptiyers  finally 
took  the  county  to  court  to  contend  that  al- 
most every  major  InduF'ry  which  had  come 
Into  the  community  In  recent  years  was  pay- 
ing less  than  Its  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden 

All  of  the  county's  superior  court  Judges 
disqualified  themselves,  and  Judge  Walter  C. 
McMillan  Jr  of  the  Middle  Judicial  Circuit 
was  called  in  to  hear  the  case 

According  to  Georgia  law.  taxes  must  be 
aiioessed  at  40  per  cent  of  the  fair  market 
VttJue  of  a  piece  of  property  Many  indus- 
tries in  Richmond  County  were  paying  12'-, 
per  cent  of  the  "normal  computed  tax."  ac- 
cording to  City-County  Tax  .Appraiser  Robert 
N.  Brown, 

In  other  words,  the  normal  taxes  due  on 
a  $1  million  lndu,stry,  assessed  at  40  per  cent 
of  the  market  value  and  based  on  a  40-mlll 
tax  rate,  should  be  $18,000 

But,  using  the  formula  outlined  by  the 
Industry-seeking  Committee  of  100  and  sup- 
ported by  local  government,  the  $1  million 
firm  would  pay  $2,000  The  concession  usually 
was  granted  for  a  five-yetir  pericxl 

The  same  formula  was  applied  to  any  later 
expansion  projects  at  the  plant. 
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Bro'wn  said  that,  at  the  time  the  suit  was 
aied  la«t  year,  32  industries  and  buslneeses 
were  receiving  tax  concessions. 

On  Sept.  23,  1970.  Judge  McMillan  ordered 
all  tax  shelters  removed  from  the  tax  books. 

On  Feb.  a,  1871 — njore  than  four  months 
later — the  Richmond  County  CommiBslon  ap- 
proved a  state  and  county  tax  refund  of 
$1,402.68  to  Paper  Products.  Inc.,  In  com- 
pliance with  a  tax  concession  agreement 
with  the  Oommlttee  of  100. 

The  Richmond  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion received  a  similar  request  for  a  $1,476  40 
refund  to  the  same  company,  but  county 
Treasurer  Moye  L.  Daniel  said  the  school 
board  refused  to  pay 

The  total  refund — requested  by  W  Roscoe 
Coleman,  chairman  of  the  Augusta-Richmond 
County  Board  of  Assesaors-  -wotild  have  come 
to  $2,87898  If  both  refunds  had  t>een  ap- 
proved. Paper  Products  would  have  paid 
$660  66  In  state,  county  and  school  board 
taxes  for  the  year. 

County  Attorney  Franklin  H  Pierce  ex- 
plained that  the  refund  was  for  1969  taxes 
and,  therefore,  represented  a  commitment 
made  before  the  court  ruled  against  tax  con- 
cessions. 

But  tax  concessions  were  Illegal  before 
the  court  rtillng  was  Issued, 

When  Judge  McMillan  Issued  the  order, 
the  cIty-county  tax  office  began  work  Im- 
mediately to  eliminate  the  discrepancies 
from  the  assessment  records 

But  very  little  of  the  tax  money  came  Into 
the  tax  commissioner's  office  as  a  result. 

Brown  said  28  of  the  32  firms  receiving  tax 
concessions  applied  for  arbitration  as  soon 
as  they  received  their  revised  tax  bills  In 
1970. 

The  reason  for  the  challenges  becomes  ob- 
vious tipon  examination  of  the  new  taxes 

Columbia  Nipro  Corp  's  propertv  tax  bill  In- 
creased from  $2.388  02  In  1969  to  $16.447  20 
In  1970,  a  hike  of  585  per  cent. 

Cox  Newsprint  paid  $2,076  75  in  1969  taxes 
and  was  billed  $24,201,20  for  1970,  represent- 
ing an  Increase  of  more  than  1100  per  cent. 

The  Kendall  Co  's  tax  bill  went  up  720  per 
cent,  from  $4  484  22  In  1969  to  $36,792  in 
1970, 

But  Continental  Can  Co,  probably  the 
county's  largest  Industry,  did  not  challenge 
Its  1970  tax  bill,  according  to  records  In 
Brown's  office. 

Continental  Can  paid  $74,866  35  In  prop- 
erty taxes  In  1969.  and  the  firms  1970  bill 
for  property  came  to  $105,60680 — an  In- 
crease of  only  41  per  cent  The  company's  to- 
tal tax  bill,  including  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, was  $142,160  40  in  1969  and  $305,241  60 
In  1970.  for  a  percentage  of  Increase  of  114 
per  cent. 

Brown  contends  that  the  tax  conce.ssiiins 
"never  cost  the  taxpayers  a  penny."  He  ex- 
plained that  the  taxes  paid  by  the  indus- 
tries were  "many  times  mire  than  the  land 
was  bringing  In  before  they  came  In." 

While  the  county  residents  were  stjccess- 
ful  In  defeating  the  tax  concessUm.s  for  in- 
dustry In  Richmond  County  they  paid  little 
attention  to  several  pieces  of  property  owned 
by  individuals  and  smaller  buslncs.'ies  In  the 
county. 

For  example,  four  Richmond  countlans — 
Including  behind-the-scenes  political  leader 
R  W  Be.st  and  Richmond  County  school 
board  member  John  Fleming — paid  $33,000 
for  about  26  acres  of  land  on  Scott  Nixon 
Mem.  rial   Drive  In   1968 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  they  sold  1  88  acres 
of  the  land  for  $14,000  to  Southern  Road- 
builders,   Inc 

But  the  fair  market  value  of  the  entire  26- 
acre  tract  was  according  to  the  official  Rich- 
mond County  tax  appraisal  was  $1,190  In 
1969,  and  In  1970,  It  went  down  to  $300, 

The  Mid-South  Corp  paid  $41,500  for  a 
37  5-acre  tract  off  Powell  Road  In  November, 
1967  The  1968  city-county  appraisal  on  the 
property  was  $17,980. 
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Claussen-La'wrence  Construction  Co 
bought  80.6  acres  of  land  on  Interstate  30 
IQ  1967  and  paid  at  least  $76.SO0.  Tbe  land 
was  appraised  b;  the  city-county  appraisers 
the  fv)llowing  year  at  $30,610 

In  January,  1068.  Janka.  Inc  ,  paid  $48,300 
for  two  tracts  of  land  on  Old  Savannah  Road 
The  appraised  value  of  the  two  pieces  of 
land  came  to  $11,340 

City-County  appraiser  Brown  said  property 
cannot  always  be  appraised  at  tbe  price  for 
which  it  was  sold  He  said  that  comparative 
prices  for  lamd  In  the  same  area  must  be 
considered  when  setting  a  value  on  a  piece 
of  land. 

And  Peter  Drost,  chairman  of  the  Augusta- 
Richmond  County  Board  of  Tax  Assessors 
agrees. 

"It's  an  educated  guess,"  he  said. 

(From  tbe  Atlantic  Journal,  June  8.  1971] 

Factory-Home  Tax  Gap  Seen 

( By  Ken  Boswell ) 

Savannah,  Oa — Georgia  cities  often  are 
bidding  for  new  Industry  agalrist  stiff  opposi- 
tion from  other  US  cities  and  that's  how 
things  got  started  with  the  Union  Camp 
Corp..  Savannah's  largest  Industrial  complex 

Many  years  ago.  Savannah  and  Chatham 
County  made  an  offer  to  what  was  then  the 
Union  Bag  Co. 

If  the  firm  would  build  a  large  plant  in  the 
county,  in  an  Industrial  aone  adjacent  to 
the  city  of  Savannali,  the  city  government 
would  provide  flre  protection,  water  and 
other  services  for  a  5-mill  annual  tax  levy. 

And,  the  local  leaders  provided  additional 
Insurance  to  the  firm  through  a  legislative 
act  which  prohibits  annexing  the  Union 
Camp    property    into    the    city 

In  1970,  city  taxpayers  paid  taxes  at  the 
rate  of  about  26  mills  for  the  same  services 
Union  Camp  Is  getting  for  a  5-mlll  rate,  ac- 
cording to  Richard  Heard,  president  of  the 
Chatham  County  Property  Owners  associa- 
tion. 

Heard  also  said  that  the  tax  levy  on  Union 
Camp— and  other  firms  located  In  the  indus- 
trial zone — Includes  only  "the  land  and  the 
four  walls"  of  the  plant,  and  that  machinery, 
equipment  and  inventory  are  excluded. 

In  the  mld-1960's.  a  Florida-based  valua- 
tion firm  conducted  a  revaluation  program 
in  Chathan  County. 

"They  gave  up  on  doing  (revaluation)  on 
Industry,  and  said.  'Just  take  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  values.'  which  mean  nothing." 
Heard  said 

Heard  contends  thai  Union  Camp's  taxable 
values  dropped  atxjui  $300  million  because, 
under  the  IRS  taxing  system,  depreciation  of 
Industrial  equipment  would  have  reduced  the 
firm's  worth  by  that  much  over  a  10-year 
period. 

After  aa  Industry  has  been  on  the  federal 
tax  books  for  10  years.  Heard  said,  "the  (ma- 
chinery)   taxes  have  been  mTltten  off," 

Heard  and  his  organization  contend  that 
Industries  In  Chatham  County  are  paying 
taxes  on  "about  20  to  22  per  cent  of  their 
valties."  while  homeowners  are  paying  on 
between   100  and  160  per  cent 

Union  Camp  owns  several  thousand  acres 
of  land  on  Skldaway  Island,  some  of  It  valued 
on  Chatham  County  tax  books  as  low  as  a 
dollar  an  acre  and  some  as  high  as  $250  per 
acre. 

But.  when  the  Ocean  Science  Center  of  the 
Atlantic  wanted  to  buy  land  on  the  island. 
Union  Camp  offered  it  at  an  appraised  value 
of  about  $2,000  per  acre,  HearC  said. 

Basically,  the  same  appraisal  flgures  were 
used  when  the  State  of  Georgia  needed  about 
100  acres  for  a  state  park.  Heard  said. 

When  the  sales  were  made  public.  Heard 
■'^ald  local  tax  officials  set  a  new  value  of  about 
*'*28  per  acre  for  the  Union  Camp  property. 

According  to  tax  records,  the  Skldaway  Is- 
land property  was  revalued  several  times  In 
1970. 
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The  original  appraisal  for  that  year  was 
$115,400  for  tbe  land,  but  that  was  reduced 
later  to  $1 13.300.  Then,  after  tbe  re-appralsal. 
tbe  land  value  jumped  to  $a,673,8&0. 

But  Union  Camp  requested  arbitration,  and 
the  value  was  reduced  to  $770,486 — an  in- 
crease of  $655,066  over  the  original  appraisal. 

Tax  officials,  dissatisfied  with  tbe  arbitrated 
figure,  took  Union  Camp  to  court,  and  the 
case  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  be  heard  late 
this  month  In  superior  court. 

Union  Camp  and  other  Chatham  County 
firms  also  benefit  from  a  value  reducuon  pro- 
cedure for  "low"  land. 

On  the  1970  tax  books.  Union  Camp  Is  re- 
ported to  have  paid  taxes  on  21  pieces  of 
land.  There  were  value  reductions — ranging 
from  five  to  65  per  cent — on  19  of  the  tracts 

The  reductions  totaled  $3M,000, 

Largest  single  reduction  was  on  a  2,442- 
acre  tract  of  land  on  US    Highway  17  South, 

On  the  property  tax  card,  the  land  Is  ap- 
praised at  $100  an  acre  for  a  total  value  of 
$244,210. 

The  card  also  contains  an  appraisal  of  $550 
for  "added  tlml>er  value  and  another  tract 
of  land  valued  at  $4,740.  for  a  total  appraisal 
of  $249,400 

But.  at  the  bottom  of  the  Itemized  list, 
there  la  another  entrv  "Less  50  per  cent 
low— $122,100  ■■ 

With  the  deduction,  the  company  paid 
taxes  on  a  reduced  appraisal  of  $127,400  on 
the  two  pieces  of  land  and  the  timber,  all 
valued  at  $249,400, 

J  W,  Neal.  supervisor  of  the  Field  Appraisal 
Section  of  the  county's  tax  assessing  office, 
said  the  reductions  do  not  represent  tax  ctm- 
cesslons  to  the  Industries  which  have  the 
"low"  deductions 

He  said  that  the  reduced  values  "weren't 
reductions  as  such.  They  were  what  you'd 
call  a  method  of  arriving  at  land  value" 

Neal  said  some  of  the  reductions  were  au- 
thorized by  the  t)oard  of  tax  assessors  and 
others  were  okayed  by  Hunnicutt  and  Asso- 
ciates, the  firm  which  conducted  the  revalua- 
tion, 

If  any  appral.sal  were  changed,  Neal  said, 
"the  man   had  a  legitimate  complaint  " 

"Why  were  there  more  value  reductions  on 
Union  Camp  property  than  on  other  tax- 
payers' land"",  '  Neal  was  asked 

I  didn't  say  there  were  more."  he  replied. 

Neal  explained  that,  while  Union  Camp  Is 
one  of  the  county's  largest  land-owners, 
much  of  the  land  is  so  u-seless  "the  only  thing 
It  can  be  used  for  at  the  present  is  to  raise 
trees   " 

Union  Camp  employs  about  6.200  persons 
in  the  production  of  kraft  paperboard.  bags 
and  containers  and  chemicals,  according  to 
the  Georgia  Department  of  Industry  and 
Trade 

"Why  use  two  sets  of  figures,  one  giving  the 
fvill  value  and  another  giving  the  reduced 
value?,"  he  was  asked. 

"If  you  cure  your  Ills  with  drainage,  then 
what  is  the  land  worth?"  Neal  said  "How 
much  good  would  one  ditch  do  to  it?  You 
treat  land  the  same  way  you  treat  houses.  If 
you  cure  your  Ills,  then  you  have  the  value. 
If  j-ou  don't  cure  your  ills,  there  Is  no  value." 

That,  apparently.  Is  why  some  of  Union 
Camp's  property  is  worth  only  $1  per  acre — 
for  tax  purposes 

{From  the  Atlanta  Journal.  June  9.  1971) 

Tax  Breaks  Evaporate 

(By  Ken   Boswell) 

Last    month.    Procter    tt    Gamble's    Paper 

Paper  Products  Division  announced  plans  for 

a  $50  million  plant  near  Albany 

According  to  Mayor  Eugene  Clark,  the  city 
and  county  government's  only  contribution 
to  the  firm  is  the  providing  of  utilities  to  the 
site 

"We  didn't  have  to  offer  Procter  ti  Gamble 
anything,"  Clark  said  "They  came  to  us.  We 
Just  happened  to  have  what  they  wanted,  and 
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we   were   lc»cated   In   the   right    place   at   the 
right  time  " 

"What  kind  of  arrangements  did  you  make 
with  them  for  payment  of  local  taxes?"  a 
reporter  asked. 

"Tou  wont  believe  me,"  the  mayor  replied. 
"There  were  none.  Of  course,  we  did  agree 
to  run  the  necessary  utilities  to  them  " 

Albany  and  Dougherty,  like  many  other 
Georgia  communities,  have  thus  utilized  a 
legal  method  of  obtaining  some  Industries 
m  the  past 

But  never  according  to  Clark,  has  the  city 
offered  a  tax  concession  to  an  incoming  in- 
du.«lry 

Under  the  Payroll  Development  Authority, 
created  by  an  act  of  the  Georgia  Oeneral  As- 
sembly, the  city  and  county  have  helped 
several  indtistiies,  including  a  large  Firestone 
tire  plant  and  a  textile  firm. 

The  authority  issues  revenue  certificates 
to  purchase  land  for  industrv-,  then  leases 
the  land  to  various  flrms  at  an  equitable 
rate  which  pays  off  the  certificates  over  a 
given  period  of  time,  according  to  Clark. 

Upon  retirement  of  the  certificates,  the 
(irm  has  the  option  to  purchase  the  land 

During  the  period  of  the  lease,  the  factory 
pays  taxes  on  ite  machinery  and  equipment. 
This  would  be  the  only  way  they   i  indus- 
try I .  could  get  a  tax  break  through  us.'  Clark 
said 

Macon  operates  under  a  similar  system  ac- 
cording to  Delbert  Leggetl,  chairman  of  the 
Msu;on-Bibb  County  Board  of  Tax  Assessors. 
The  Bibb-Macon  Industrial  Authority,  op>e- 
ratuig  with  city  and  county  funds,  may  own 
land  and  .sell  or  lease  it  to  incoming  indus- 
tries The  leases  are  based  on  the  Iocs,  tax 
rate.*;   according  to  Leggett 

Columbus,  like  Macon  and  Albany,  has 
refused  to  give  illegal  tax  concessions  to  In- 
dustries, the  way  Augusta  and  Richmond 
County  did  untu  they  were  stopped  in  court 
last  year. 

Until  a  superior  court  Judge  ordered  tbe 
change  last  September  32  Richmond  County 
industriee  were  paying  taxes  on  12  5  per  cent 
of  the  normal  computed  tax  on  their  prop- 
erties. In  an  industry-attracting  endeavcr 
which  started  more  than   10  years  ago 

"I  hope  now  the  race  is  over,  this  compet- 
.:.g  f'lr  Industry.'   said  Clark 

Macon  may  be  way  down  the  totem  pole 
In  getting;  industry,  said  Leggett.  "and  it 
may  be  because  we  dor.  t  give  them  any  con- 
cession!- You  find  any  conceesions  to  any 
industry  in  our  books,  and  I'll  eat  it. 

"If  you  give  a  concession  to  an  industry  " 
leggett  continued,  "then  you  ought  tc'  give 
a  concession  to  a  mill  hand  ' 

Myron  Hamilton  property  appraisal  dlrec- 
t. T  for  the  City  of  Columbus  agreed  with 
Clark  and  Leggett, 

■  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  treat  a  new 
Industry  different  from  an  old  Industry." 
Hamilton  said  If  we  should  treat  them  dif- 
ferently, then  we  would  have  a  bad  situation 
on  our  hands 

"And."  Hamilton  added,  "it's  a  lot  safer 
to  follow  the  law   ' 

While  some  of  Georgia's  major  cities  have 
used  tax  concessions  to  bring  In  Industry — 
Savannah  and  A-agusta  In  particular — 
Columbus  has  taken  a  different  view. 

The  city  is  pro'jd  of  Its  newest  major  in- 
dustry, a  $7  million  Dolly  Madlaon  bakery. 
although  the  size  is  small  compared  to  tlie 
$30  million — plus  Continental  Can  Co  plant 
in  Richmond  County 

Local  industrial  leaders  are  quick  to  admit 
that  they  let  Savannah  and  Augusta  get 
ahead  in  the  Industrial  race,  and  now  they're 
ready  to  do  something  about  It— almost  any- 
thing, short  of  offering  tax  breaks, 

"We  let  Augusta  get  the  Jump  on  us,"  said 
Andrew  Speed,  a  former  Augustan  -who  is  im- 
mediate past  president  of  the  Columbus 
Chamber  of  Conunerce, 

""We  Just  don't  have  any  land  under  our 
control,"  added  Joe  J,  Flowers  the  new 
chamber  president. 
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"Many  of  our  competing  cities  aiid  noany 
ot  our  competing  state*  alretuly  have  Indus- 
trial autborltlea  in  being,"  Plowers  said,  add- 
ing that  the  Columbus  chamber  can  sbow  a 
prospective  industry  an  available  place  ot 
land,  then  tell  the  industry.  "Youll  have  to 
m&Jce  you  a  deal  with  the  owner  ot  the 
property." 

Speed  readily  aulrnits  that  communities 
offering  tax  concessions  have  taken  the 
initiative. 

"This  town  has  not  been  In  a  progressive, 
or  an  aggressive  mood,  except  in  the  last  four 
or  Sve  year.^.  ■  he  said. 

Speed  aald  the  birth  of  a  "Build  Oolumbu.s 
Plan."  a  few  yeoxs  ago.  has  pumped  new  life 
Into  the  city. 

With  a  »aoo.000  budget  (HOOOOO  of  It  for 
Industry-hunting)  Columbus  should  be  on 
the  move  soon.  Speed  said. 

Speed  said  Augusta'.*  Committee  of  100. 
the  organization  which  coordinated  the  tax 
conceaslon  negotiations  with  prospective  in- 
dustrlee.  was  one  of  the  prodding  factors  In 
C-oIurnbus'  present  Industrial  drive,  although 
he  and  Flowers  attributed  most  of  the  moti- 
vation to  new  executive  leadership  in  the 
chamber  at  the  beginning  of  the  "BuUd 
Columbus  Plan." 

Speed,  who  Is  employed  by  Georgia  Power 
Co  .  expre.ssed  a  resentment  for  the  tax  con- 
cession as  an  Inducement  to  Industry 

If  we  could  all  play  by  the  same  ground 
rules,  It  would  be  all  right  .  ,  ,  If  each  icity) 
would  flght  on  equal  grounds,  then  the  con- 
cessions shoiild  be  out  of  the  window  and 
each  would  pay  his  own  way  My  company 
pays  I  Its  fair  share  of  taxes),  and  so  should 
everybody  else's." 

But  Peter  Drost,  chairman  of  the  Augusta- 
Richmond  County  Board  of  Tax  Assessors, 
doubts  that  other  communities  could  get 
new  Industry  without  some  Inducement. 

"I  don't  care  how  they  do  It."  he  said 
"They've  got  to  give  them  (Industry)  some- 
thing They  may  not  give  concessions,  but 
they  have  to  lower  the  property  value  or 
somethlnK  " 

Many  tax  officials  throughout  Oe^irgla  feel 
thi»t  the  solution  to  the  Industrial  tax  prob- 
lem should  come  through  a  totally  new  a.s- 
sessment   program    under   state  offlclals. 

Under  the  pre.sent  svstem,  county  govern- 
ments make  their  own  asiessments.  and  the 
county  collects  Htsiie  taxes— a  fourth  of  a 
mill — In  addition  to  Its  own  taxes. 

Such  a  system,  argue  some  tax  experts. 
Is  unfair,  since  property  values  may  be  on  a 
lower  scale  In  one  county  than  In  another. 
The  reoult  Is  that  an  industry  In  one  com- 
munity pays  less  proportionately,  than  a 
similar  industry  In  another  community. 

By  turning  tax  assessment  powers  over  to 
state  dep>artment.  a  more  uniform  taxing  sys- 
tem for  Industry  would  reeult.  the  fl,=iCAl  of- 
ficials aay. 

"Tax  concessions  to  Industry,  and  low 
property  values,  are  costing  this  state  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  In  county  and  stste 
taxes.'"  said  one  official. 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  May  18,  1971] 

A  $16  Million  U.S.  Sttxi.  "Tax  Break" 

Charged 

Au  antipollution  c^oup  charged  Tuesday 
that  the  Cook  County  assessor's  office  has 
given  the  US.  Steel  Corp.s  giant  South 
Works  plant  a  tax  break  for  1970  of  $16.5 
million. 

The  Campaign  Against  Pollution  (CAP) 
said  new  tax  figures  for  the  plant  show  it 
to  be  assessed  at  815.7  million,  paying  taxes 
of  $5  mllUon  for  1970. 

CAP  contends  the  plant  shotild  be  assessed 
at  $195.3  mitllon.  paying  a  tax  of  $216 
million. 

CAP'S  formula  for  reaching  Its  assessment 
of  the  South  Works — a  complicated  proce- 
dure based  on  a  number  of  grtudies  and 
analyses — has  not  yet  been  challenged  by 
US.  Steel. 
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CAP  last  month  charged — Ln  an  exclusive 
story  In  The  Daily  News — that  County  As- 
sesaor  P.  J.  Cullerton  bad  underassessed 
US.  Steel  in  1960  by  some  $130  million, 
giving  It  a  tax  break  for  that  year  of  $12 
million. 

CAP  spokesman  Paul  R  Booth  and  other 
members  of  the  organization  presented  the 
new  tax  hguree  to  the  county  assessor's  office 
Tuesday  They  are  demanduig  that  the  as- 
sessor reassess  the  steel  company  immedi- 
ately  ' 

The  grovip  also  Is  demanding  that  Culler- 
ton  and  his  chief  aide.  Tliomas  M.  TuUy,  dlR- 
charge  Real  iistale  Research  Corp  aA  chief 
consultant  to  the  assessor  on  Industrial 
matters. 

The  group  says  Cullerton 's  hiring  of  the 
real  estate  firm  constitutes  a  "grosB  conflict 
of  interest   ' 

Booth  pointed  out  that  Orwdon  Metcalf. 
tiuard  chairman  of  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co  .  is 
both  a  director  of  US.  Steel  and  of  the  First 
Chicago  Corp  ,  which  cwns  the  real  estate 
firm. 

Booth  said  Cullertons  assessment  of 
South  Works  is  "totally  unfair  "  pointing  out 
that  a  new  steel-maklag  process,  whkh  wao 
In  operation  throughout  1970.  Is  assessed  at 
only  *1  I  nilUion 

He  .said  CAP  studios  sbow  it  is  worth  at 
least  $70  nUlUon  and  should  be  assessed  at 
half  that  figure  or  835  million. 

A  .spokesman  for  US  Steel  said  the  com- 
pany w.U  have  no  Immediate  comment  oo 
the  new  CAP  cliarges 

CAP  leaders  were  scheduled  to  meet  with 
U.S.  Steel  president  Edgar  B  Speer  later 
Tuesday  at  208  S   La  Salle. 

Speer  came  to  Chicago  from  his  Pittsburgh 
home  office  for  the  meeting,  which  was  re- 
quested several    week-s   ago  by  CAP. 

Main  topic  to  be  dlscu.ssed  was  advances  in 
pollution  control  procedures  at  the  South 
Works  A  U  S  Steel  spokesman  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  question  of  taxes  certainly 
would  be  raised 

Cullerton  said  Tuesday  that  the  South 
Works  properly  will  be  reassessed  tills  year 
as  part  of  the  regular  quadrennl&l  aasess- 
meut  program.  He  said  the  plant,  and  all 
others  In  the  area,  will  be  given  'phj-slcal  In- 
spections" to  determine  valuation. 
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[Prom  the  Chicago  Today,  July  13,  1971  ] 
CHAJtGE    Loop    Bank    Gets    Bio    Tax    Bkeak 

(By  Michael  Hlrsley) 

Campaign  against  Pollution  leaders  have 
charged  that  the  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, owned  by  the  company  which  helped  the 
covinty  assessors  office  reassess  city  property, 
is  getting  a  »2  1  million  tax  break. 

A  CAP  contingent  took  Us  study  today, 
showing  how  CAP.  figured  the  bank  build- 
ing Is  underassessed  by  $19  4  million  to 
County   Assessor   P.   J    CuIIerton's   office. 

Paul  Booth,  C.A  P.  cochalrman.  said,  "This 
Is  a  building  that  Cullerton  theoretically  re- 
assessed   but  he  missed  by  a  country  mile." 

After  Booth  and  The  Rev  Leonard  Dubl  of 
CAP.  met  with  Cullerton  last  month,  they 
said  he  told  them  Real  Estate  Research  Corp. 
was  "participating"  in  reassessing  city 
property. 

Real  Estate  Research  Is  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago, and  First  Chicago  Corp.  Is  the  parent 
company  of  both. 

"t)esplte  all  the  gestures  as  if  Cullerton  Is 
reforming  his  office,""  Bcxjth  said,  "this  shows 
that  favoritism  to  the  rich  is  still  the  rule 

""It  Is  also  clear  that  Real  E.state  Research 
Corp  ,  hred  to  help  In  all  the  rea'sseefanent, 
has  a  vu.gar  conflict  of  Interest  '" 

Booth  explained  how  the  C  .^  P  research- 
ers computed  the  under-assessment  and  tax 
break 

A  figure  of  $110  million  for  the  bulldlng"s 
fair  market  value  was  taken  from  a  bank 
publicity  pamphlet  Computations  were  made 
using  the  $110  million  value;  assessing  it  at 


45  per  cent,  which  Is  the  county  asse8sor"8 
standard  policy;  and  taking  a  89  5  ""condi- 
tion factor;""  before  applying  a  10.9  per  cent 
tax  rate 

A  condition  factor  Is  a  percentage  used  by 
the  assessor  to  allow  for  depreciation  and 
building  space  which  is  not  rented  and  brings 
In  no  Income 

The  bank  Is  two  years  old  Booth  said  its 
own  literature  states  it  has  been  fully  oc- 
cupied since  Deo  1,  19«9  Yet.  he  said,  the 
county  assessor  has  allowed  It  a  66  [per  cent) 
condition  factor. 

Thru  Its  computations  [taking  46  per  cent 
of  $110;  89  6  per  cent  of  the  result;  and  10  9 
I>er  cent  of  the  result).  C  A  P  reports  the  60- 
story  bank  building  should  be  assessed  ftt 
more  than  $44  million  and  pay  $4  8  million  In 
taxes 

CAP  reports  the  county  treasurer's  rec- 
ords show  the  building  Is  assessed  at  $25  mll- 
11  .n  and  Is  paying  $2  7  million  taxes 

Tuesday,  C  .^.P  members  are  planning  to 
demonstrate  at  the  county  assessor's  office 
and  in  the  Civic  Center  Plaza,  to  protest  as- 
sessment practices.  Thursday  Is  the  deadline 
for  first  InstaUments  of  property  tax  pay- 
ments. 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Free  Press.  Oct.  19.  1970) 

Games  Companies  Plat:    A   Taxing  Look  at 

U.S.  Steel 

(By  Marco  Trbovlch) 

United  States  Steel,  a  company  worth  more 
than  five  billion  dollars,  is  getting  richer 
than  ever  in  Gary,  Indiana,  thanks  to  the 
gaping  loopholes  In  existing  tax  laws.  With 
the  aid  of  regulations  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  Industry,  the  mammoth  steel  company  has 
maintained  and  In  some  cases  reduced  Its 
property  taxes,  while  Gary's  steelworkers  and 
small  businessmen  have  seen  theirs  rise  at 
an  alarming  rate. 

The  people  of  Gary  don"t  like  It  They 
never  have.  "I'm  looking  for  a  place  outside 
of  Gary,"  said  one  homeowner  whose  taxes 
have  skyrocketed  from  slightly  over  $4(X)  in 
1960  U)  more  than  $1,200  In  1969 

Oiiry's  Mayor  Richard  O  Hatcher  recog- 
nl2es  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
Failure  by  a  company  like  US  Steel  to  pay 
Us  proper  share  In  taxes  could  prove  dev- 
astating to  the  city's  economy,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  property  tax  for  80%  of 
Its  revenue. 

"I  have  to  look  at  their  rate  of  assess- 
ment." says  Mayor  Hatcher,  "and  that  raises 
some  very  serious  questions.  It  Is  my  feel- 
ing that  U.S.  Steel  Is  not  paying  Its  fair 
share.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we've 
had  some  massive  federal  grants,  wed  be  In 
serious  trouble  financially.'" 

Recently  It  appeared  for  the  first  time  there 
was  some  hope  for  relief  from  this  situation 
when  consumer  crusader  Ralph  Nader  an- 
nounced he  would  delve  Into  the  declared 
exemptions  of  US  Steel  s  Gary  plant,  which 
he  called  "unjust.""  It  is  fertile  ground  for 
investigation.  US.  Steel  has  consistently 
used  the  favorable  laws  to  hold  down  the 
lid  on  Its  taxes.  In  1961,  the  company's  per- 
sonal business  property  was  assessed  at  $107 
million  At  no  time  before  1968  did  the  assess- 
ment increase  by  more  than  $9  million  and 
In  1967  It  actually  sank  to  an  anemic  $100 
million.  During  the  entire  10-year  period 
since  196U.  U.S.  Steel's  taxes  have  increased 
less  than  one-third  while  individual  tax- 
payers have  seen  theirs  triple. 

Prom  these  figures  It  would  appear  that 
US.  Steel  made  little  or  no  Improvement  in 
its  property  during  those  years.  However,  re- 
ports in  the  company-published  Uj8.  Steel 
News  reveal  that  costs  for  Improvements  in 
the  Gary  plant  for  that  period  totaled  almost 
$400  minion  But  Instead  of  US.  Steel's  taxes 
being  raised,  they  dropped  $7  million.  It  bog- 
gles the  mind  to  think  that  during  a  period 
of  unparalleled  economic  growth  a  major 
steel  company  had  its  tax  assessments 
lowered. 
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This  unusual  disparity  may  have  been 
rnanaged  through  the  use  of  building  per- 
mits which  aUowed  CjB.  8t«el  to  build  for  » 
year  at  a  time  without  specifying  the  par- 
ticulars of  what  was  being  constructed.  This 
is  unlike  the  average  citizen  who  must  t)e 
very  specific  about  the  building  his  permit 
will  cover  when  he  applies  for  it.  sometimes 
being  required  to  provide  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  construction  Involved. 

"For  many  years  U.S  Steel  simply  paid  a 
lump  sum  for  building  permits  at  the  end  of 
each  year."'  explained  Mayor  Hatcher  The 
mayor  returned  U.8  Steers  annual  check  for 
such  a  lump  rum  In  his  first  year  In  office  and 
told  the  steel  company  that  the  practice 
would  have  to  be  stopped.  US  Steel  resisted. 

""The  whole  argument  over  building  per- 
mits was  really  one  of  their  autonomy,""  said 
the  mayor,  suggesting  that  the  steel  com- 
pany wotild  operate  as  autonomously  as  the 
city  administration  would  allow. 

VB  Steel  Is  not  as  anxious  as  the  mayor 
to  make  its  views  kno'wn  Thomas  E  Ward, 
ft-sslstant  to  the  director  for  public  relations, 
was  tight-lipped  when  asked  about  the  ap- 
parent disparity  In  tax  figures  over  the  past 
decade. 

""It  would  be  Improper  to  make  any  state- 
ment. "  said  Ward,  "since  the  matter  Is  still 
In  the  courts""  He  was  undaunted  by  the 
news  that  Ralph  Nader  might  be  Investigat- 
ing his  company's  taxes.  •"He"s  a  nice  fellow,"" 
Ward  said. 

The  autonomy  Mayor  Hatcher  spoke  of  is 
achieved  in  more  ways  than  through  influ- 
ence and  pressure  at  a  local  level  US  Steel, 
along  with  Inland  Steel,  and  Toungstown 
Sheet  and  Tube,  manage  their  legal  tax 
dixiges  In  Lake  County  by  exercising  consid- 
erable clout  downstate.  Some  observers  In- 
sist there  is  outright  collusion  between  the 
steel  companies  and  the  State  Tax  Board. 

"'TTielr  lawyers  have  written  regulations  for 
the  state  board."  an  angry  Gary  tax  official 
charged.  "And  If  you  got  one  of  those  guys 
on  the  witness  stand.  he"d  have  to  admit  it." 

Other  critics'  explanations  of  how  the  tax 
regulations  work  certainly  encourtige  skep- 
ticism. Leslie  O.  Prultt.  former  Lake  County 
treasurer  and  currently  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  sheriff,  contends  that  the  fault 
lies  in  the  legal  formulas  used  to  determine 
property  depreciation.  According  to  Prultt, 
the  steel  companies'  taxes  "are  eaten  up  by 
the  formula  in  a  couple  of  years.  Over  a 
period  of  time."  he  adds,  ""the  depreciation 
outweighs  the  increases  from  Investment." 

Depreciation  ""write-offs""  are  not  the  only 
adjustments  available  to  the  steel  companies. 
The  law  also  provides  wTlte-offs  that  amount 
to  nothing  less  than  subsidies  for  new  con- 
struction One  such  method,  cloaked  in  vague 
legal  language.  Is  called  ""appreciation  "'  When 
a  company  builds  a  new  production  facility 
In  its  plant,  it  estimates  at  what  level  the 
new  machinery  should  perform.  If  the  equip- 
ment falls  to  produce  at  the  predicted  level,  a 
handy  60'",  WTlte-off  Is  available  to  soothe 
the  "disappointment"  of  company  officials. 

With  the  steel  industry  setting  the  esti- 
mated levels  of  production  for  the  new  equip- 
ment, the  possibilities  for  such  "disappoint- 
ments" are  infinite.  US  Steel  can  build  a 
new  rolling  mill,  for  example,  and  estimate 
that  the  mill  should  roll  100  feet  of  steel  per 
minute.  If  upon  completion  the  mill  rolls 
only  80  feet  per  minute,  the  company  can 
write  off  eO'-,  of  the  new  mlirs  cost  under 
existing  tax  laws,  evem  though  It  may  pro- 
duce steel  at  a  higher  rate  and  profit  than 
the  old  mill  it  replaced. 

Of  course  the  comja^ny's  figures  are  sub- 
ject to  review,  but  township  assessors  bare 
neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  manpower  to 
break  down  the  estimates  and  projections  on 
the  complex  machinery  Involved.  Ifs  an  old 
story:  the  steel  companies  have  more  tlm«, 
more  money  and  better  engineers. 

It   is   a  story   familiar   to   Mayor  Hat<Aer, 
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who  explained  how  the  mills  operate.  "'I  was 
dealing  with  the  plant  superintendent  on  a 
matter  of  air  pollution,"  tbe  mayor  explained. 
I  called  bim  and  we  agreed  to  get  together. 
It  was  very  amiable  and  I  even  agreed  to  go 
to  the  plant  to  meet  with  him. 

"When  I  arrived  there — I  only  had  an  aide 
with  me  at  the  time — I  walked  Into  the  ofllce 
and  there  were  four  or  five  New  York  lawyers, 
accountants  and  plant  engineers.  They  start- 
ed firing  facts  and  flgtu-es  at  us  and  there 
wasn't  much  you  could  say  to  defend  your- 
self. They  can  Just  overwhelm  you  with  ex- 
pertise." 

Not  only  is  the  aversige  taxpayer  without 
such  legal  and  technical  expe^-tise,  he  is  also 
without  the  adjustments  and  depreciations 
afforded  the  steel  companies  If  a  man  builds 
a  new  addition  on  his  home  and  It  doesn"t 
turn  out  to  his  liking,  there  is  no  ""disap- 
pKjlntment"  write  off  available  to  him.  He  is 
saddled  with  an  increase  in  taxes  on  bis  im- 
proved property. 

If  a  woman  is  suddenly  widowed  and  her 
Income  drc^s  appreciably,  there  is  no  adjust- 
ment provide  in  the  regulations.  If  a  steel- 
worker  retires  after  years  of  hard  work  In  the 
mills,  he  must  pay  his  personal  property  taxes 
without  regard  to  the  reduction  in  his  annual 
Income.  To  a  man  who  retires  with  four  or 
five  years  left  to  pmy  on  a  mortgage,  this  in- 
flexibility in  the  tax  regulations  proves  un- 
fair and  oppressive.  As  Leigh  S  Plummer, 
publisher  of  the  Gary-based  Herald  news- 
papers concluded  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
Gary  tax  Issue:  "It  aln"t  right!" 

Plummer  claims  the  situation  has  im- 
proved somewhat  during  the  past  two  years, 
though  not  significantly  In  1968,  the  State 
Tax  Board  tacked  on  approximately  $30  mil- 
lion to  tax  assessments  of  tbe  steel  mills  In 
Lake  County.  The  reasons  for  this  abrupt 
about-face  are  not  clear.  The  poseibillty  exists 
that  the  change  from  a  Democratic  to  a 
Republican  governor  brought  about  the  sud- 
den hike  In  assessments,  though  it  Is  unlike- 
ly that  this  came  about  through  any  reform 
sentiment  within  the  new  administration. 

"I  think  tbe  sittiation  Just  smelled  so  bad 
the  Republicans  felt  they  had  to  do  some- 
thing about  It,"  Plummer  speculates. 

Most  seasoned  observers  concede,  however, 
that  attempts  to  wring  money  from  the 
hands  of  tight-fisted  steel  compalnes  are 
not  likely  to  succeed.  They  quickly  point 
to  an  attempt  made  in  1968  by  Mayor  Hatch- 
er to  bring  US  Steel  under  Investigation  and 
reassessment.  Arnold  Relngold.  Hatcher's 
deputy  controller  at  that  time,  discovered  a 
1902  statute  which  empowered  the  mayor  of 
Gary  to  contest  the  township  assessor's  fig- 
ures. U.S.  Steel  was  able  to  thwart  Reln- 
gold"8  efforts,  however,  with  a  restraining 
order  that  prevented  the  city  from  oi)ening 
the  company"s  books  until  the  statute  bad 
been  tested  in  tbe  courts 

The  matter  was  dropped  for  two  years  dur- 
ing Relngold 's  absence  from  the  Hatcher  ad- 
ministration. His  recent  return  has  sparked 
talk  of  further  prosecution  of  the  case,  al- 
though skepticism  over  the  ultimate  success 
of  court  action  appeared  to  cause  some  foot 
shuffling  at  city  hall.  Then  last  week  a  court 
date  was  finally  set  for  the  two-year -old  case. 
There  is  still  little  reason  for  optimism, 
though.  As  Plummer  explains.  "They  (the 
mills)  have  better  lawyers  than  the  state  and 
I  think  that  fundamentally  the  Judges  are 
sympathetic  to  their  point  of  view" 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  support 
this  contention.  The  ultimate  effect  of  In- 
creases levied  by  the  state  board  in  1968 
has  been  minimal.  In  North  Township,  the 
state  board  upped  the  assessed  valuation  for 
Inland  Steel  $30  mllUon  The  following  year 
North  Township  Assessor  John  F  Pers  re- 
duced the  assessment  by  almost  $29  million. 

Asked  why  he  knocked  the  assessment  fig- 
ures back  down  after  the  state  board  bad 
raised  them  so  handsomely.  Pers  explained 
that  the  board  had  given  him  nothing  to 
substantiate  its  claims;  therefore,  be  reverted 
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to  the  same  methods  c  J  ii&sessment  used  prior 
to  tbe  state  board's  Intervention. 

Pers  further  blamed  the  state  board  for 
much  of  tbe  problem  in  establishing  regula- 
tory practices.  "They  ve  had  four  state  tax 
chairmen  in  six  years,"  he  complained.  "Three 
of  them  were  neophytes  and  one  of  them 
came  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  office,"  Why  this 
apparent  lack  of  professionalism  on  the  state 
board  prevented  Pers  from  pressing  the  mills 
for  more  money  was  never  made  clear  Nor 
Is  he  likely  to  initiate  any  radical  changes  In 
assessment  figures  in  the  future. 

I  nailed  them  (Inland  and  Youngstown) 
time  and  time  again  in  the  past,  and  it 
ended  up  with  the  state  board  going  against 
me,"  he  added  What  seems  apparent  from 
these  remarks  is  that  the  buck  will  once 
again  be  passed  to  the  already  beleaguered 
taxpayers  of  Lake  County. 

Ironlcaly.  it  is  the  working  man  who  can 
least  afford  such  treatment,  for  Labor  De- 
partment statistics  show  clearly  that  the 
average  working  man  with  three  dependents 
now  makes  less  in  real  earnings  than  he  did 
In   1965. 

For  steelworkers  the  problem  has  been 
heightened  by  their  failure  to  bargain  for  an 
■  escalator  clause"  In  their  contracts  Such  a 
clause  provides  for  automatic  Increases  of 
one  cent  In  hourly  wages  whenever  the  con- 
sumer price  index  rises  four-tenths  of  a 
point  FYom  1965  until  July  of  this  year,  the 
index  has  risen  25.8  points  This  means  that 
steelworkers  have  sacrificed  wage  increaees 
totaling  more  than  64  cents  an  hour  With 
prop>erty  taxes  tripling  In  some  cases  and 
the  Infiatlonary  spiral  continuing,  many 
rank-and-file  caucuses  and  local  unions  want 
the  clause  put  back  into  future  contracts 
Without  It,  they  •will  likely  find  themselves 
once  again  the  middlemen  between  uncon- 
trolled Inflation  and  undertaxed  Industries. 

To  date,  there  has  been  little  to  suggest 
they  will  escape  this  middleman  syndrome. 
Their  taxes  will  be  higher  again  this  year 
In  Lake  County  property  taxes  will  rise  eight 
and  one-half  million  dollars  above  last  year's 
figure  of  over  $150  mllUon — an  Increase  of 
almost  six  percent. 

What  perplexes  the  working  man  is  that 
in  spite  of  this  increase,  the  cities'  finan- 
cial cupboards  are  bare.  In  Hammond  the 
superintendent  of  schools  insists  there  isn't 
enough  money  in  the  budget  to  meet  the 
agreement  reached  with  striking  teachers. 
In  Gary,  the  school  board  has  budgeted  a 
$9.2  million  deficit  And  in  East  Chicago  a 
city  of  only  46,000  that  houses  two  of  the 
natlon"s  largest  steel  mills,  residents  con- 
tinue to  pay  property  taxes  at  a  rate  of  $10 
per  ICX).  It  Is  this  contradiction  between 
what  is  paid  and  what  is  received  that  angers 
the  working  taxpayer. 

Anger  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem. 
A  little  more  public  information  on  the  sub- 
ject might  help  The  news  of  Ralph  Nader's 
speech  declaring  his  interest  in  investigat- 
ing U.S.  Steels  taxes  was  carried  on  a  few 
local  radio  broadcasts  In  Gary  but  some- 
how never  managed  to  make  Its  way  into 
the  Gary  Post  Tribune  An  editor  st  the 
paper  admlted  having  seen  the  Item  on  the 
wire  service  but  did  not  pick  it  up  for  use 
in  the  paper.  This  seems  a  peculiar  practice 
for  an  Item  concerning  the  paper's  home- 
town and  one  of  the  country's  most  news- 
worthy men,  especially  since  the  Item  was 
picked  up  and  printed  in  newspapers  af  far 
away  as  Buffalo,  NY. 

"The  Gary  Post  Tribune  has  a  very  In- 
teresting way  of  selecting  who  they  attack."" 
Mayor  Hatcher  said  when  asked  how  such 
an  oversight  might  occur  He  hinted  that  a 
kind  of  "corporate  brotherhood""  existed  be- 
tween the  newspaper  and  the  steel  mil!  that 
kept  the  F>&per  less  than  aggressive  in  its 
attacks  upon  Industry. 

A  serious  tax  reform  movement  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  only  viable  answer  to  tbe 
problem  at  present. 
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Unless  public  presaur*  Is  brought  to  be«r 
on  poUtlcl»n«  to  stop  the  «te#l  Industry 
from  declaring  "dmappoJntments"  and 
•write-offs"  under  the  profitable  aegis  of 
present  tax  laws.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  steel 
mills  can  be  made  to  pay  their  fair  share. 
Meanwhile.  Individual  taxpayers  In  Lake 
County  will  frreet  the  wlntrr  and  November's 
persona]  property  tax  bill  with  bitter  dis- 
content. 

(Protn  the  Chicago  Prec  Press,  Oct   5,  1970| 
Pehius  of  P    J 

Chicago  hsm  alu^ays  been  a  real  estate 
town.  Real  estate  U  where  the  big  nioitey  U 
iu<Mie  and  Lhose  who  make  It  Inevllubly  have 
close  ties  with  the  p<UUlcal  party  In  power. 
In  Chicago  that  meaus  the  Democrats. 

One  of  the  good  Democrau  for  real  estate 
men  to  know  Is  P.  J.  Cullertoii.  who  has 
been  the  Cook  County  a&sessor  alnce  135U. 
It  U  CuUerton's  oltlce  which  dctermlnefi  how 
mtich  properly  tax  realtors  pay  fur  Ihelr  laud 
or  buUdUigs.  PerlotUcally.  a  disgruntled  prop- 
erty owner  has  suggested  that  the  beat  way 
to  deal  wUh  Cullerton  »  office  Is  through  tlie 
uae  uX  the  kickback  a  httie  money  tor  the 
assetisor'3  office  aiid  a  little  money  for  tha 
Democratic  Party,  and  It  Is  possible  to  get  a 
favurahle  a&ses&ment. 

But  nothing  aarluus  ever  developed  from 
such  suggesuous  and  Cullerton.  73.  who  has 
not  lost  an  election  since  eiiterlug  pi.lltlcs 
In  1932,  has  remained  a  tup  votr  getter  Not 
given  to  public  statements  n(jr  displays  of 
afleclion,  Cullerton  *uui  on  his  uanie  alone 
and  a  billboard  caiiipalgu  that  displays  the 
letters  in  that  name  as  pillars  supporting  a 
Supreme    Cuurl-lwJtUig    building 

But  lately  the  Cullerton  name  has  been 
taking  a  few  lumps.  Tlie  first  sign  of  trouble 
actually  came  eight  months  ago  when  Philip 
Arniento.  a  54-year-old  farmer  supervisor  of 
individual  personal  property  aosessmenta, 
was  indicted  for  Income  lai  evasion.  The 
federal  governiuent  accused  Arnicnlo  of 
falling  to  pay  a  »5J.0OO  tax  on  money 
allegedly  acquired  for  setting  low  tax  assess- 
ments Tlien.  Benjamin  Axlamowski.  the 
volatile  former  states  atu  rney  who  Is  run- 
ning against  CMUerton  for  the  assessor's  Job. 
began  leaking  hlnU  to  the  newspapers  that 
Internal  Revenue  Service  agents  were  pok- 
ing   around    the    affairs    of    CuUerton's    office 

What  followed  was  several  stories  detail- 
ing a  laud  development  project  Cullerton 
and  some  aides  started  In  McHenry  County 
The  Implication  of  the  stories  was  that  In- 
vestors were  attracted  to  the  project  because 
they  feared  If  they  did  not  Invest  they  would 
get    uufttvoraDle    assessments 

Last  week  Uie  Chicago  Dally  News  ran  a 
series  of  well-reseanhed  stories  Unking  some 
of  the  most  powerful  and  connected  realtors 
In  the  city  with  suspiciously  low  property 
taxes.  Among  the  big  names  involved  were 
Arthur  Rublo/T.  the  bl«  developer  who  has 
long  been  a  heavy  contributor  to  Cullert<iu's 
campaigns.  Charles  Swlbel.  head  of  the  Chi- 
cago Housing  Authority  and  operator  of  Ma- 
rina City.  Jerrold  Wexler.  chairman  of  the 
Jupiter  Corp.  whuii  develo5)ed  the  Outer 
Drive  East  apartmenu.  40O  E  Raiidulpli.  and 
the  late  Frank  Whi.sloii.  'he  former  head  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  whose  real 
estate  firm  operated  the  Plttsfleld  Building 
at  &5  E.  Washii^von 

According  to  the  News,  the  big  operators, 
all  free  with  their  money  for  Democratic 
causes,  received  tax  breaks  In  two  ways.  First, 
their  property  was  assessed  at  a  much  lower 
valuation  ihau  liie  assessors  own  guidelines 
called  for — someUnies  to  percent  oc  more  t>e- 
low  the  staiMlard  valuatltjn.  Second,  the  In- 
siders get  a  further  break  by  automaUcally 
appealing  for  even  lower  a.<!ae8anienta  and 
having  their  appeals  automatically  approved 
by  the  asaeasor  s  office  itself 

Together,  the  two  tax  ploys  coet  the  ct.uuly 
millions    of    dollars    In    revenue    each    year. 
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Cullerton.  forced  for  the  first  time  In  memory 
to  abarwlon  hl«  low  polUlcal  profile,  denied 
any  htnt  of  WTong<lolng  But  he  refuaed  to 
dlaclose  why  his  oOoe  gave  10  extremely 
lucrative  real  estate  properties  ( Including 
the  Merchandise  Mart.  Marina  City.  Otiter 
Drive  Eaat.  the  Brunswick  Building  a  Sand- 
burg Village  htgh-rlse  and  the  Plttstleld 
Building)  lower  than  standard  valuations 
The  Information  was  confidential    he  said 

"I  am  In  much  the  same  position  as  the 
commissioner  of  internal  revenue  In  that  he. 
too.  Is  the  recipient  of  mueh  roiifldentlBl 
Information.'  Cullerton  said  m  a  written 
statement  "it  ha£  been  the  policy  of  the 
assessor's  office — over  the  last  40  years — to 
Klve  assurance  to  taxpayers  that  their  con- 
lidenco  will  not  be  hreftched 

"It  la  inly  through  the  ob.servance  of  such 
a  comrcJtment.  "  the  statement  continued. 
that  the  assessor  will  continue  to  have  ac- 
ces.i  to  Infcrmatlon  which  Is  necessary  to  the 
intelligent  admlnUtratlon  of  the  office  Pur- 
suant U.  this  policy  and  because  I  question 
the  legality  of  Buch  a  disclot^ure.  if  I  were  to 
make  one.  I  have  repeatedly  asserted  this 
pulley  and  luteud  to  continue  to  honor  my 
'tbllgaUoDE  ihereuiider." 

That  did  not  Impress  AdanKrw.'-ki 
There  Is  noLhliig  in  tlie  statuiea  which 
gives  the  assessor  a  office  the  power  to  create 
secret  flies  "  he  said  H  iw  In  the  world  can 
you  have  secret  files  In  an  aAseu>i>i's  ufUce? 
There  it  a  formula  for  taxing  property  and 
that's  it  All  of  the  records  belong  to  the 
county.' 

Adamowskl  annoiiuced  he  was  going  to  re- 
veal the  results  of  his  own  private  Invesliga- 
Ui>n  ot  the  assessors  office  on  Oct.  13.  1  bat 
did  not  impress  Cullerton. 

My  I  ppoiient  should  tie  ashamed  to  sub- 
mit Ills  name  for  any  office,  because  of  the 
way  he  conducted  himself  as  state's  attor- 
ney. Cullerton  told  a  luncheon  rally  for 
Dem(x:r&U.  Including  Mayor  Daley.  He  tvad 
the  largest  cunUngeiK;y  fund  In  history, 
about  $^00,000.  He  was  unable  or  unwilling 
to  account  fur  much  of  It  and  de&tr>'>ye<l 
thousaiMlB  of  recQjrds,  Including  cancelled 
checks  He  aiKl  bis  chief  Investigator  Paul 
Newey.  who  Is  stUl  with  him.  refused  to  te*;- 
tlfy  before  the  grand  Jury  and  In  effect  took 
Ulie  5th   Amendment.  " 

By  week's  end  Illinois  Senate  Ma}<^rlty 
Leader  A'  Russell  Arrlngton.  the  Auto<'Tauc 
Evanston  Republican  who  rarely  inlsaea  au 
upportunltv  to  twit  the  Demix^rats.  ordered 
a  legislative  investigation  of  CuUerton's  of- 
fice. Arrlngton  said  the  Henate  Municipal 
Ooverumeiu.  Atlairs  Committee  has  the  power 
to  subpoena  the  records  of  tbe  assessor  s  of- 
tice. 

Ho  PJ.  whose  name  has  already  been 
dropped  from  the  top  sp>ot  on  the  county 
ballot  to  number  two.  Is  under  attack  from 
several  dlfleretit  fronts,  and.  although  nt'.V. 
holding  a  lead  over  Adamowskl.  might  be  In 
>ur  tlie  luugliest  potilicai  tight  of  his  un- 
defeated career. 

I  Prom  the  Oary   (Ind  )   Post-Tribune, 

A[>r   28.  1971  1 

AssTS'OK  FVns  FTei..*rNS:   CCC.  iTrtJitro  Ancvx 

'Tax    Brkak"   Ch^rcis 

(By  George  Chile) 

Inland  8t<el  Co.'s  East  Chicago  plant  Is 
receiving  a  yearly  lax  break  of  •20  million, 
the  Caiumet  Community  Congress  (CCC) 
charge!.!  today. 

The  t'GC  released  the  results  of  a  two- 
month  study  of  the  East  Chicago  steel  miila 
asaes*.menl  to  I'he  Pot>l-Tribuue  this  morn- 
ing 

Representatives  of  the  CCC  s  taxation  com- 
mittee said  they  would  make  these  charges 
111  person  tlus  afternoon  at  Inlands  annual 
sharr-holder  s  meeung  in  Chicago. 

The  (.teel  company  today  rejected  the  CCC 
c<.>nslualona  Lu  a  statement  by  its  chairman, 
Philip  D   Block  Jr 
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John  Sargent,  a  veteran  employe  of  In- 
land and  the  first  president  of  Steel'workera 
Locsd  1010  (in  1037)  wlU  read  oU  tbe  reeulta 
i>r  the  CXXl'B  Investigation  at  the  meeting. 
ijargent  Is  a  member  of  the  organization's 
tax  committee  which  conducted  the  assess- 
ment probe 

North  Township  Assessor  John  Pers  is 
charged  with  the  reaponalbillty  for  asecaeing 
Inland's  East  Chicago  plant.  But  Pers  refers 
questions  to  the  State  Tax  Board. 

They  have  aasuoked  the  reeponslbllity."  he 
told  The  Post-Tribune  "We  ve  raised  the 
mill's  assessments  In  the  past,  but  they  al- 
ways finalise  it  against  our  wlahsa." 

State  Tax  Board  President  Carleton  L. 
I'bllhppl.  saying  he  didn't  have  "all  iuforma- 
'jon  available.'  declined  U>  comment  Im- 
mediately on  Pers  statement  or  on  the 
board  s  role  In  assessing  the  steel  mill. 

I'he  CCC's  ViO  mlUlon  figure  was  computed 
wl'h  t.he  use  of  a  formula  for  determining 
Uie  net  worth  of  steel  nillia.  The  formula 
published  by  Fortune  magazine,  la  used  by 
Insurance  companies  to  determine  the  re- 
placement value  of  capital  equipment  need- 
ed to  produce  certain  volumes  of  steel. 

The  Insurance  company  formula  calls  for 
$.160  of  capital  equipment  to  produce  one  raw 
ton  of  steel.  Another  formula,  given  by  an 
executive  of  Republic  Steel  Corp.  to  a  Chi- 
cago newspaper  recently,  put  that  figure  at 
»300.  It  Is  this  figure  that  the  CCC  used. 

The  Harbor  Works  produced  more  than 
seven  n^Ulon  tons  of  raw  steel  In  each  of  the 
last  three  years,  and  according  to  Inlands 
1970  slock  prospectus,  the  company's  East 
Chicago  plant  has  an  annual  steel  making 
capacity   of   about   7.700.0OO   tons. 

Applying  the  more  conservative  t300  a  ton 
figure  to  the  more  conservative  output  figure 
uf  seven  million  tons,  the  CCC  came  up  with 
a  true  cash  value  for  the  Harbor  Works,  be- 
t    re  depreciation,  of  $2,100,000,000. 

FYoni  this  t<jtal.  the  CCC  then  subtracted 
tlOO  million  for  wrlte-ofTs  on  sucJi  expendi- 
tures as  antipollution  equlnient,  and  allowed 
a  depreciation  figure  of  t\  billion,  or  50  per 
rent  of  the  company's  capital  Investment 

The  awes.sed  valuation  then,  under  state 
law  according  to  the  CCC.  should  be  »330.- 
000.000. 

This  contrasts  with  Inland's  (105  mlUloxi 
assessment  fc»r  1970 

Block's  answer  said  in  part: 
Our  Indiana  property  assesameuta  are 
made  by  tbe  statutory  government  agencies, 
namely  the  t-owoAhlp  assessor,  the  county 
iHjard  of  review  and  the  State  Tax  Board 
which  makefc  the  final  determination  of 
prrrper  assessed  value  In  doing  so.  the  board 
is  legally  entitled  to  audit  Inlands  bocks 
and   records  to  verify  the  return.       .  . 

"The  Calumet  Cummunlty  Congress  has 
■  u  several  occasions  alleged  that  Inland's  In- 
diana HarbCT  Works  at  East  Chicago  Is  un- 
cSera-sseKsed  Testerday,  while  its  representa- 
tives were  meeting  with  company  officials  to 
Inform  themselves  on  how  Inland's  tax  as- 
sessment was  made  and  to  seek  answers  to 
a  series  of  questions  In  this  respect,  their 
allegations  were  being  distributed  to  the 
news  media 

"We  reject  their  assertions,  which  are 
grossly  erroneous  and  naive  Ttxcj  are  fc.u>ed 
on  inaccurate  Interpretations  of  state  regu- 
lations governing  property  taxes  and  the  use 
of  completely  inapplicable  figures. 

"In  referring  to  the  cost  of  recent  pn>perty 
additions,  as  well  as  theoretical  plant  val- 
ues, as  their  suggested  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  a.ssessmeiit.  they  do  not  give  proper 
recognition  to  these  piertlnent  factors 

'  First,  that  book  value  la  the  starting  basu 
used  for  determining  business  properly  as- 
sessiXient,  and  not  replacement  cost  or  other 
theoretical  valuations. 

"Second,  that  there  Is  then  deducted  fed- 
eral income  tax  depredathjn,  which  in  In- 
lands case  is  greater  than  loook  depredation. 
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"Third,  that  real  property  and  personal 
property  are  assessed  under  different  proce- 
dures. 

"And  fourth,  under  Indiana  laws  and 
regulations  certain  adjustments  are  allowed 
Including  the  exclusion  of  air  and  water 
purification  facilities,  adjustment  for  eco- 
nomic obsolescence  and  a  60  percent  reduc- 
tion on  assessed  value  for  new  facilities  In  the 
Initial  year  of  op>eration   " 

Inland's  tax  bill  Is  arrived  at  by  applying 
East  Chicago's  tax  rate,  which  was  a  little 
under  110  per  1100  of  asse.s8ed  valuation, 
to  the  plant's  assessed  valuation. 

This  results  In  a  CCC-computed  tax  bill 
of  $30  million,  as  opf>08ed  to  Inland's  actual 
lax  tab  of  approximately  $10  million. 

Sargent  is  expected  to  call  for  the  corpora- 
tion to  pay  »1(X)  million  In  unpaid  back  taxes 

The  CCC  committee  membership  is  made 
up  predominantly  of  steelworkers  with  a 
few  students  and  teachers  .Staughton  Lynd, 
a  well  known  historian  and  a  former  Yale 
University  professor  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  Apr   28,  1971] 

Inland  Sthcl  Assessment   Under   Attack 
(By  Charles  Nlcodemusi 

A  community  group  charjied  Wednesday 
that  the  Inland  Steel  Co 's  huge  Indiana 
Harbor  Works  Is  underassessed  by  some  $200 
million. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Calumet  Community 
Congress  (CCCi  planned  to  level  the  charges 
at  the  Bteel  wimpai.y's  annual  stockholders 
meeting  Wednesday  afternoon  In  Chicago. 

The  CCC— a  6-month-old  confederation  of 
42  community  groups  In  the  Lake  County 
(Ind  )  area — said  the  steel  plant  is  assessed 
for  tax  purposes  at  one-third  the  level  at 
which  It  should  be  valued. 

The  community  organization  said  tax  rec- 
ords show  that  the  company's  aa.sessment 
for  business  tangible  personal  property  and 
real  estate  Is  only  $10.^  million 

Standard  economic  analysis  procedures 
used  by  the  steel  industry  It-self  Indicate, 
however,  that  the  assessment  actually  should 
be  more  than  $3CX)  million,  the  CCC  con- 
tended. 

More  Important,  the  group  charged,  the 
company's  own  estimate  of  $59,736,673  for 
the  1969  value  of  that  property — which  Indi- 
ana review  officials  later  raised  to  $74  062  - 
280 — came  during  a  year  when  Inland  presi- 
dent Philip  D  Block  said  the  company  had 
made  "a  record  high  $148  million  capital 
Investments" 

CCC  pointed  out  that  the  Indiana  Harbor 
'Works.  In  East  Chicago,  is  Inland  s  only  steel 
works  And.  according  to  company  publica- 
tions, the  plant  received  most  of  the  capital 
Investment. 

Yet  during  that  year,  the  valuation  set  by 
North  T^pvp  Assessor  John  Pers  actually  de- 
creased by  $9.6  million,  from  the  $83,638,630 
total  set  by  the  Indlaria  Board  of  Review  for 
1968. 

CCC  spokesmen  further  pointed  out  that 
for  1969,  Inland  dropp>ed  Its  own  estimate  of 
Its  bvislness  tangible  personal  propertv  from 
$70.47.'5.306  to  $69.735  673,  despite  the  huge 
new  ca{)ltal  investment. 

Pers  was  not  available  for  comment  on  the 
CCC  charges. 

And  a  spokesman  for  Inland  Steel  said  the 
company  would  not  comment  until  It  had  a 
chance  to  study  In  deUU  the  CCC  chargCB 

Lake  County  (Ind  'si  system  for  assessing 
real  estate  and  personal  property  differs  sig- 
nificantly from  the  system  vised  in  Cook 
County,  where  Assessor  P.  J.  (Parky)  Culler- 
ton's  practices  have  been  under  fire  since  last 
fall. 

In  Cook  County  and  elsewhere  In  Illinois, 
the  Bulk  of  an  Industrial  plant's  assessment 
falls  In  the  category  of  "real  estate"  which 
deals  with  the  land  value,  the  buildings  and 
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much    of    the   stationary    heavy    equipment 
such  as  blast  furnaces  and  rolling  mills. 

But  In  Indiana,  real  estate  taxes  cover  only 
land  value  and  a  building's  structural  shell. 
All  other  construction  Is  covered  as  business 
tangible  personal  property. 

CCC  said  that  during  the  last  eight  years, 
records  show  that  Inland's  real  estate  assess- 
ment and  its  own  estimate  of  the  Increase  In 
Its  business  personal  propei^y  assessment 
have  Increased  less  than  $40  million. 

■yet  during  the  last  five  years  alone.  CCC 
said,  the  company  has  Installed,  and  now 
has  In  production: 

An  80-lnch  hot  strip  mill  valued  at  $125 
mliUon 

An  80-lnch  cold  strip  mill  valued  In  excess 
of  $125  minion 

Its  number  4  Basic  Oxygen  Furnace,  valued 
In  excess  of  $70  million. 

A  new  electric  furnace,  valued  at  $33  mil- 
lion 

If  Just  these  new  facilities  had  been  prop- 
erly assessed,  their  total  cost  of  $352  million — 
assessed  under  Indiana's  one-thlrd-of-falr- 
value  formula — should  have  boosted  the 
plant's  assessment  by  at  least  $116  million. 
CCC  contended 

TTie  community  group's  officials  plan  to 
(>frer  their  critique  through  a  series  of  ques- 
tions at  the  stockholder  meeting,  asking 
Inland  officers  what  value  they  place  on 
various  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  CCC  charges  represented  the  second 
attack  this  month  by  a  citizens  organization 
oil  the  as,sessment  of  a  major  Chicago-area 
steel  plant 

Two  weeks  ago.  the  Chicago-based  Cam- 
paign Against  Pollution  (CAP),  presented  a 
detailed  economic  analysis  charging  that  the 
US  Steel  Corp  s  South  Works,  at  87th  St. 
and  Lake  Michigan,  has  been  undervalued  by 
Cook  County  Assessor  Cullerton  by  more 
than  $118  million. 

I  Prom  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  & 

Times.  Sept.  26,  1871 ) 

Tennesseans    Demand    Action    From    State 

Board   To   Order   More   Taxation    op   Coal 

Firms 

(By  David  Ross  Stevens) 

Thirteen  residents  of  coal -producing  coun- 
ties in  Northeast  Tennessee  have  filed  a 
formal  complaint  charging  that  coal  com- 
panies are  not  paying  their  fair  share  of 
property  taxes. 

In  a  petition  to  the  Tennessee  Board  of 
(Taxi  Equalization,  the  residents  call  for  a 
reassessment  of  land  and  minerals  In  five 
Tennessee  counties  to  equalize  property-tax 
payments 

If  successful,  small  Tennessee  landowners 
and  the  coal -producing  counties  could  reap 
tax  benefits  unheard-of  In  Appalachla.  whose 
coal  counties  have  long  been  some  of  the 
richest  and  poorest  In  the  nation — richest  in 
natural  resources  and  poorest  In  personal 
Income. 

The  reform  attempt  might  be  copied  In 
Kentucky,  where  some  conservationists  are 
studying  the  Tennessee  project. 

The  Tennessee  petitioners,  who  last  week 
asked  the  equalization  board  to  take  admin- 
istrative action,  will  be  heard  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  at  a  Knoxvllle  meeting  of  the 
board. 

If  no  satisfaction  Is  received  from  the 
board,  the  taxpayers  said  they  are  prepwed  to 
sue  the  state  and  county  officials.  Suits 
against  governmental  units  are  not  valid  un- 
til administrative  remedies  have  been 
exhausted. 

Marie  Clrlllo,  Clalrfield.  Tenn..  one  of  the 
13  petitioners,  said  that  a  readjustment  ot 
county  property  taxes  could  bring  in  money 
for  much-needed  local  health  services  and 
possibly  for  public  housing. 

Tht  petition   Is  based   on  a   three-month 
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study  by  three  'VanderblU  'University  stu- 
dents, one  of  whom  Is  John  Oaventa  of  Louis- 
ville. It  is  described  as  the  most  comprehen- 
sive mineral-tax  study  ever  done  in  Tennessee 
or  Kentucky  TTie  college  student*  did  it  for 
the  Student  Health  Coalition  a  mountain 
group  sponsored  by  the  Appalachian  Research 
Commission. 

ITie  report  cited  nine  large  landholdlng 
companies,  which  own  land  ranging  from 
20.000  to  64  (X)0  acres  Two  of  the  companies 
are  Kentucky-based  The  Steams  Coal  and 
Lumber  Co  owned  by  a  Stearns.  Ky..  family 
controls  26.390  acres  In  Scott  County,  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  American  Association,  a  Brit- 
ish corporation  with  a  MIddlesboro  Ky  ,  of- 
fice, owns  50,661  acres  In  Claiborne  and 
Campbell  Counties  also  In  Tennessee. 

The  study  covered  the  five  largest  coal- 
producing  counties  In  Tennessee,  accounting 
for  77  per  cent  of  the  state's  coal  production. 
The  petitioners  live  in  all  five  counties 

A  press  release  from  the  complaining  citi- 
zens claimed  that  the  large  companies  own 
more  than  one-third  of  the  land  area  In  the 
five  counties  of  Anderson,  Campbell  Clai- 
borne. Morgan  and  Scott,  but  they  accounted 
for  only  4  per  cent  of  the  1970  property-tax 
revenue. 

The  citizens  say  the  major  landholdlng 
companies  own  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
minerals  In  the  five  counties  and  have  ac- 
counted for  80  per  cent  of  the  land  scheduled 
for  strip   mining  since  the  spring  of   1970. 

The  complainants  said  that  Tennessee  state 
law  requires  taxing  minerals  as  part  of  the 
property  value  However,  the  petition  asserts 
that  the  State  Equalization  Board  and  local 
assessors  have  failed  to  comply  wTth  the  law. 
They  contend  that  the  small  landowner, 
farmer,  homeowner  and  businessman — who 
can  least  afford  to  pay — has  to  pay  more  taxes 
because  the  large  landowner  who  controls 
most  of  the   wealth   Is   not  paying 

The  taxpayers  group  also  charged  that 
several  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  mining 
equipment  has  been  appraised  only  nomi- 
nally, or  not  at  all.  depriving  local  govern- 
ments oT  additional  revenues  In  violation  of 
the  law. 

An  example  of  alleged  unfair  tax  assess- 
ment cited  by  the  taxpayers  Involves  the 
American  Association,  which  owns  44.000 
acres  of  coal-bearing  land  In  Claiborne 
County.  Complalna'nts  say  the  company 
earns  an  average  of  $4,500  a  week  (or  $234.- 
OOO  a  yean  In  royalties  from  only  one  mine 
In  that  county,  yet  pays  taxes  on  property 
valued  at  only  $20  to  $25  an  acre,  the  same 
value  set  for  unused  woodland  and  less  than 
one-fourth  the  value  set  for  farmland 

The  figures  were  complied  from  known 
royalty -payment  leases  and  from  production 
data  supplied  by  the  Southern  Railway  AI 
E  Funk.  MIddlesboro.  agent  Tor  the  Ameri- 
can Association,  said  that  the  royalty  figures 
sound  about  right" 
According  to  the  'VanderblU  students' 
study,  an  estimated  $350,000  In  potential 
revenue  was  lost  last  year  in  the  five  coun- 
ties because  of  the  alleged  tax  Inequities 

Because  some  660  million  tons  of  recovera- 
ble still  remains  in  these  counties,  "this  loss 
of  revenue  will  continue  In  the  future  unless 
coal  Is  Included  In  the  tax  base  as  required 
by  law,"  says  the  report. 

The  study  was  conducted  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof  Lester  Salamon  of  the  Van- 
derbllt  political -science  department  by  Gav- 
enta,  Elen  Ormond  and  Bob  Thompson. 
Gaventa  is  now  at  Oxford  University  in 
England  on  a  Rhodes  Scholarship. 

The  taxpayers'  complaint  was  filed  by 
Gilbert  S  Merrltt.  s  former  US  district  at- 
torney and  now  a  member  of  a  well-known 
Nashville  law  firm   It  requests  that: 

The  State  Board  of  EUjuallzatlon  order  the 
valuation  and  assessment  of  coal  reserves 
and  mining  eqtilpment  at  tbe  same  ratio  to 
fair  market  value  as  other  property 
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The  bo»r<l  mnd  tbe  DlrlBlon  of  Property 
AsMwmenU  prorld*  mAjapair«r  ukd  giildance 
to  county  taji  ■imfiri  to  emrrr  ««t  raju*- 
Uon  of  mlrver^la  and  i«>t»i;*»>g  equlpntant. 

Tb«  atete  bo*nl  call  upoa  tb*  state  De- 
partment of  Oaotocy  *s<^  Uk*  ehi«f  mine  in- 
spectM'  to  help  in  tb«  •valuatum. 

Kentucky's  property-tax  law  aiao  requires 
consUleraUon  of  minerals  aa  part  oi  tlie  land 
value  However,  tlie  applicaUoa  of  bbia  law 
varies  widely  amoag  the  coal-bearltm  coun- 
Uea— from  small  mineral  auesament  to  vir- 
tually noxie. 

Ait^iougli  DO  broad -based  moveoteut  to  re- 
form property- taj(  aaseaament  la  under  way 
In  Eaatera  E^utuciky.  cou&ervatloiUsta  aod 
politicians  have  been  c&illng  for  a  tax  on 
the  extraction  of  co&l  and  other  minerals. 
Three  of  Kentucky's  four  gubernatorial  can- 
didates already  have  publicly  supported  some 
form  of  severance  tar. 

[From  the  Kentucky  School  Journal. 
January  1971  ] 

An  fMBaaaAssMBMT  or  RicnEji  in 
Eastebn  Kintvckt 
I  By   Harry   Caudlll) 

As  a  lifelong  Kentiicktan.  and  as  r-ne  who 
obtained  all  of  his  education  In  Kentucky 
schooJs,  r  have  long  been  weary  -al mo* t  unto 
death — of  the  failure  of  this  state  year-after- 
year,  and  generation -after-^eneratlon.  to 
bnlld  a  (Jecent  and  genuinely  good  vhod 
system  wt»en  tt  posaefwes  the  Bnancta)  poten- 
tial to  do  so 

Until  I  went  to  the  University  nt  Kentucky 
In  1941  I  had  the  distlnrtlon— of  a  iwrt— 
of  never  bavinf;  had  a  whoot  tearher  who  was 
paid  more  than  $96  per  month  as  a  salary 
We  are  doin^  somewhat  better  than  that  In 
Kentucky  now.  but  In  those  days — In  the 
1930'» — »75  or  |«0  or  $80  per  month  In  Ken- 
tucky wa»  regarded  as  adeqxiate  pay  for 
school   teachers. 

We  might  say  that  th?  education  that  wa.s 
given  to  people  of  my  generation  was  donated 
to  them  by  men  and  women  who  were  willing 
to  stay  In  the  teaching  profession  practi- 
cally without  compensation 

As  a  Kentucky  school  boy.  I  sat  In  a  dilap- 
idated school  house,  year  after  year,  and 
watched  the  traloloads  of  wealth  rolling  by 
the  windows  of  that  sohfx>I  house,  wealth  of 
a  character  wltho-(it  which  thl.s  natl^rn  could 
not  have  operated  for  one  hfnir  or  for  one 
day. 

If  you  go  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  ajid  Welfare  m  WasJilngtoti  aiid 
talk  t<j  some  of  the  people  In  charge,  they 
W.'.l  show  you  maps  of  the  United  States 
with  the  social  and  educational  trouble  spots 
marked  in  black.  Tou  will  see  that  practically 
All  of  Central  Appalachian  Including  Eastern 
Kentucky-- Is  marked  In  black.  They  would 
say  It  Is  an  impoverished  area 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  go  to  the  De- 
partxneut  of  th«  Interior,  which  keeps  a  rec- 
ord of  the  natural  resources  of  this  nation, 
you  will  ftnd  a«ain  that  Eastern  Kentucky  — 
and  the  rest  of  Central  Appalachian  is 
marked  In  black  on  the  map. 

We  have  in  Eastern  Kentucky  the  curluus 
sltuaxlou — the  curlou*  contradlctlou-^of  ona 
ot  the  richest  Lands  on  the  face  uf  the  earth 
inhabited  by  what  are  probahly  the  poorest 
pr«d<JtnlnanUy  white  people  In  the  United 
States. 

I  might  point  out  tlkat  Eastern  Kentucky 
Is  aimoat  exactly  the  alze  of  Switzerland,  and 
they  both  are  mountalnoua  regions. 

SwItzerlaiMl  baa  practically  no  nalnerala  of 
any  consequence,  with  the  eieaptlon  of 
stonea  In  the  moumtatna  and  ibe  brine  beiti 
deep  within  the  earth.  Twenty-one  per  cent 
of  Switzerland  la  barren  and  will  grow  nolta- 
Ing. 

Saatern  Kentucky,  oa  the  otber  band. 
doeant  have  a  b«rr*D  acre  In  it.  In  fact.  It 
has  some  very  rich  apicultural  land.  Alao. 
we    hav«    tremendous    mineral    deposits    In 
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Baatem  Kentucky,  and  brliM  beds  that  vastly 
exceed  tbcae  of  8wttae«l»nd. 

Yet.  tbe  Swiss  today  bave  a  population 
of  6  imUUon  pacfilw:  in  our  Kastem  Ken- 
tucky we  bave  Uurc*-cpMrtera  of  a  ««'«nwTT' 
The  Swiss  maintain  ib«  world's  stricten  tm- 
□alsmtlon  laws  because  they  have  Bbds  It 
sucb  a  pleasant  place  in  wblcb  to  Uv*  tb*t 
nallUooa  ot  paopie  woitld  like  to  flock  there. 
Basto'n  Kmtucky  haa  tbe  natiooa  high- 
est out-mlcmttoci  rate,  as  people  Oee  from 
poyert)  tron  pooi-  schoola.  and  from  many 
other  tfatnga,  and  oxjve  Into  tbe  cities.  The 
Swiss  have  brought  in  more  foreign  laborers 
to  work  there  than  there  are  people  in 
Eastern    Kentucky 

rbe  Swkaa  arc  a  people  who  have  grown 
rich  on  a  very  poor  land,  and  we  Kentuckt- 
ans  In  titt.  mountains  are  people  who  have 
grown  poor  on  a  very  rich  land.  We  have  done 
that  w:th  the  help,  I  might  point  out,  tf 
the  Kei'tucky  state  governnienl  through 
auuiy  years. 

Swltserland  haa  22  lustltutlons  of  higher 
learning,  including  five  great  medical 
.schools  Aiid  Swttaerland  spctida  niore  money 
on  arnuunents  for  exanaple.  per  person  than 
ftTiy   other   country   in   the   world. 

I'he  people  wtuj  control  Switzerland  have 
luvested  heavii>  in  education.  They  liave 
built  a  fair  tax  system.  We  have  failed  to 
tax  in  K<Mitucky.  we  have  failed  to  build  a 
decen.  tax  system,  and  we  have  wa&ted  our 
human  resources 

I  thlaK  we  have  cuike  tu  a  time  wiien  it 
Is  very  e.'^aeniiai  to  tis  that  we  uuderstand 
the  possibilities  of  the  Kentucky  rruiuntalus. 
ai>4l  of  the  rest  of  Appalachia,  and  do  aome- 
thir^  u>  reverse  this  deplorable  and  totally 
unnecessary  situation. 

This  IS  »  coloTkiai  territory,  and  its  colonial 
character  is  the  orlglu  and  main  source  of 
most  of  iv  trouble  The  people  Mho  own  the 
real  wealth  of  Appalachia  sliould  have  been 
its  lead-'rr.^  down  thr.iuyh  the  years  In  build- 
ing a  great  scht)Ol  system  and  In  building 
a  fair  and  eqvittable  tax  system  If  we  had 
had  that  kind  of  leadership,  we  could  have 
built  tr  Kastero  KentucHy  a  new  Switaer- 
lanu. 

We  might  say.  "What  does  this  have  to  do 
with  Kf  'itucky  a*,  a  whole''" 

Eastern  Kentucky  ts  about  one-third  of 
Kentucky,  and  It  is  an  albatross  br.ng  around 
the  neck  of  the  rest  of  the  slate  The  point 
I  want  to  make  Is  that  Kentucky  cannot 
-solve  Its  educational  problems  until  tt  solves 
tbe  problems  of  Baat  Kentucky  and  of  the 
We.st  Kentucky  coal  fields 

The  rest  of  the  state  cannot  carry  the 
burden  of  these  mineral  flelds:  and  the 
whole  state  will  eventually  become  bankrupt, 
or  come  to  some  kind  of  very  serious  grief 
unless  ;t  faces  the  problem  of  these  (fr««t 
cofonlal  territories  existing  wtthln  the  fraiije- 
work  of  the  state 

Something  can  be  done  to  change  these 
things  We  are  going  tn  hav^  reapportion- 
ment thiB  year  before  the  next  legl.sIattirB 
convenes  If  the  people  of  Kenturkr  are 
made  aware  of  tbe  things  that  hare  been 
happen!ng  to  them  aixl  to  their  pocket- 
bookti,  we  can  get  the  ktnd  of  taxes  on  tbe 
books  of  this  state  at  the  next  B«sston  of  the 
legislature  that  will  do  justice  to  every  Ken- 
tnektan 

At  the  prewent  time.  apf>rorxlinateriy  ooe- 
thlrd  of  the  revenue  spent  by  the  state 
comes  frnm  grants  In  one  favm  or  aaotbcr 
frani  Washington.  Another  third  Is  raised 
.rom  the  taxpayers  of  LoolBTllte  and  JMfer- 
son  County  The  remainder  ootnes  from  tbe 
other  liaeounttea. 

After  reapportionment.  Jefferson  County, 
and  the  other  urban  areas  of  Kentucky,  are 
Uksly  to  bare  tlis  capacity  to  pass  Jjut 
abotit  any  kind  of  Isglslatten  tbey  dasnt  nae- 
ess«i7  fer  the  weUare  ot  this  state.  U  tb«y 
think  we  need  tax  leftjsin  la  tbe  mmmTstne 
of  WamX  Kentucky,  or  1b  tbe  eoal  fields  erf 
West  Kentucky,  they  can  enact  It. 
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a    two- 


l«t  me  call  to  your  attention 
year-old  pubUcattcn  frona  tbe  US 
ment  of  Interior,  entitled  "The  Mlnerai  Be- 
sotuces  of  the  AppaJacfaian  Bsckm."  It  U 
taremendously  Important  because  It  refutes 
an  o*d  tagend — an  old  mytb — about  tbe 
Kentiicky  aaountalnk  It  reftrtes.  osiea  and 
for  aU.  tbe  Idea  that  this  Is  a  region  that 
oannot  belp  Itself  because  of  Its  graat  baste 
po  vert  y 

This  publication  points  out  ttwt  Southern 
and  Central  Appalachia  probably  Is  the  rich- 
est resource  regl<n  on  the  face  otf  tbe  entire 
planet  It  rK>tca  that  tbe  single  meat  valu- 
able mineral  deposit  on  earth  is  not  ths  dia- 
mond aelds  of  Africa,  or  tbe  tron  flelA  of 
South  America,  or  the  oU  ttclda  ot  Arabia  or 
L.<bya  Rather,  the  single  most  raluaMe  mln  - 
eral  deposit  on  earth  Is  s  rich  seam  ot  coal 
that  starts  In  Pennsylvania,  and  exUnds 
across  Wett  Virginia  and  Western  Virginia. 
Into  Baatem  Kentucky. 

Coal  Is  the  utdustrlal  muscle,  the  power, 
that  has  run  this  country  for  more  than  100 
years  The  modern  Industrial  American  state 
wa.s  built  on  Appalachian  coal;  this  coal 
powered  rhe  arsenal  of  democracy  that 
.von  World  War  II  We  must  learn  that  the 
Appalachian  mountains  are  now.  have  been 
for  many  years  past,  and  wUl  be  for  the  fore- 
.seeai>le  future,  absolutely  Indispensable  to 
the  IndusUlal  well-being  of  the  United 
States. 

.^.s  ihLs  book  polni.s  out  siting  both  Bu- 
ropean  and  American  eoonotntes— tbe  min- 
eral resources  of  the  Appalachian  region  are 
abfioiutely  Indispensable.  They  are  not  tsJu- 
able,  they  are  priceless.  II  tbe  country  can- 
iK>t  dispense  with  them,  no  price  can  bo 
placed  on  these  reauurces. 

In  Eastern  Kentucky  there  still  are  some 
35  billion  tons  of  hlgbgrade  coal.  Some  aa 
billion  tons  of  that  oo&l  can  be  recovered 
uuder  conventional  methods  of  mining.  In 
Wesiem  Kentucky,  there  are  about  two- 
thirds  of  that  much  more — of  lesser  quality. 
but  still  very  exoellent  coal. 

The  question  we  conie  to  next  is  whether 
the  people  who  control  these  ooal  deposits — 
and  the  other  great  mineral  resources  that 
are  lylug  alongside  and  oyer  and  under 
them-  are  paying  their  fa:r  share  of  taxa- 
tion to  uus  state. 

Many  people  have  seen  tbe  better  schools 
we  have  in  Eastern  Kentucky  after  sooie  IS 
vears  of  steady  improvemenv  But  that's  not 
to  say  they  are  good,  or  decent,  or  that  tbey 
are  beginning  to  approach  an  scosptable 
standard  They  arc  not  beglnuli^  to  ap- 
proach an  acceptable  standard  becaase  tbe 
people  of  this  state  esnnot  pay  enouch  roanej- 
la  sales  tax  levies  to  support  them  at  a  de- 
cent level. 

We  must  make  the  great  land  owners,  and 
the  owners  of  the  great  wealth  of  this  state. 
l>ay  tbeir  fair  abare. 

Who  are  the  great  land  owners  In  ■aatsm 
Kentucky?  You  will  find  they  are  the  great 
!.amea  iu  American  industry — Bethlehem 
Steel.  Republic  Steel.  United  States  Steel, 
iQtematiooal  Uarreater.  and  the  Fted  Motor 
Ootnpaay.  to  name  Just  a  few.  Ycni  wlU  find 
such  leeser  known  companlss  as  the  Big 
Sandy  Corporation,  the  Kentucky  Rtver  Goal 
Corporation,  and  the  Penn-Vlrglnla  Com- 
pany. 

These  latter  companies  are  almost  un- 
known to  tbe  people  of  this  state.  Tbey  op- 
erats  quleUy,  and  yery  much  tn  the  back- 
grovuid.  but  they  have  one  dlstlnetkm  whlcta 
vary  rarely  reaehas  pubile  attentkm:  Tbey 
are  the  nation's  blgiissl  pceAt  earnssa. 

Tbe  people  of  Perry  Coamky.  Kenkocky, 
hav«  two  distinctions.  Tbar  1m?«  tt*  dJataic- 
tioa  ot  making  what  I  betl««e  Is  tha  SMMllest 
contribution  to  the  support  of  their  school 
systsm  of  snj  omwty  la  tbe  stata.  At  tbe 
sama  tkmm.  this  eonnty  hM  within  Ha  botmd- 
arlsa  what  are  psobably 
eameta  at  all 
in  the  United  States. 
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This  county  pays  about  3^  or  4  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  running  its  schools.  Operating 
within  the  county  are  the  Kentucky  River 
Coal  Corporation  and  the  Penn-Vlrglnla 
Company,  which  own  enormous  tracts  of  ter- 
ritory and  lease  coal  and  other  minerals  for 
extraction.  These  two  companies  clear,  after 
ta.tes — iwjcordlng  to  their  own  stockholders' 
report*— some  60  to  61  cents  out  of  every  dol- 
lar taken  In. 

Back  in  1966,  the  president  of  the  Penn- 
Vlrglnla  Company  consented  to  an  interview 
with  a  reporter  for  a  business  magazine.  Tlie 
things  he  said  then  are  very  valid  today. 

He  pointed  out  that  East  Kentucky  suffers 
from  "an  embarrassment  of  riches" — that  a 
tract  of  land  in  Pike  County,  for  example,  will 
have  one  lessor,  one  lessee  mining  coal,  an- 
other taking  out  oil  and  gas,  another  taking 
out  limestone  or  sandstone,  and  still  another 
one  taking  off  the  timber. 

The  president  of  this  company  pointed  out 
that  more  than  half  of  their  operating  ex- 
penses are  paid  from  their  smallest  source  of 
Income,  the  timber  stumpage.  The  way  the 
tax  laws  of  this  country  are  written,  some  85 
per  cent  of  their  money  Is  retained.  In  other 
words,  about  75  per  cent  of  all  their  Income 
Is  tax  exempt  through  a  combination  of  de- 
pletion allowances,  long-term  Investments, 
etc 

They  are  able  to  pay  out  45  per  cent  of 
gross  recelpu  annually  to  their  stockholders. 
and  still  put  about  16  per  cent  away  into 
stocks  of  companies  with  which  they  do  busi- 
ness— power  companies,  raU  companies,  and 
others.  Klghty-five  per  cent  of  the  dividends 
they  collect,  then,  are  tax  exempt. 

They  are  literally  "rolling  in  the  dough  " 
They  have  money  pouring  out  of  the  ground 
by  day  and  by  night  Imagine  what  It  is  to  be 
in  a  company  that  takes  in  an  enormous  flow 
of  money,  and  has — as  this  company  does — a 
total  of  17  employees.  About  all  they  have  to 
do  Is  check  on  the  payments  to  be  certain 
they  are  being  paid  properly,  take  the  money 
to  the  bank,  divide  It,  and  Invest  what  they 
don't  pass  out  to  the  stockholders. 

Tou  won't  see  "an  embarrassment  of 
riches  '  on  the  school  grounds  of  East  Ken- 
tucky, because  these  companies,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  serve  them  In  the  courthouses  of 
Eastern  Kentucky  and  In  the  capital  of  Ken- 
tucky, have  learned  long  ago  to  spare  these 
people  the  Inconvenience  of  having  to  pay 
taxes. 

Not  only  the  great  landowners  and  leasing 
companies  are  exempted  Itu-gely  from  taxa- 
tion, but  the  great  operating  companies,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  escape  taxation  at  the  local 
level. 

Let  us  compare,  as  an  example,  the  tax  bur- 
den of  a  certain  copper  company  in  Arizona 
with  the  burden  borne  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  In  Harlan  County  US 
Steel  operates  a  very  large  mine  there 
through  the  US  Coal  and  Coke  Company. 

The  copper  company.  In  1967,  had  listed 
for  taxation  In  the  state  of  Arizona,  property 
worth  »49,467.0O0  It  paid  property  taxes  In 
the  sum  of  $1.727. 000.  That  means  It  would 
require  2«^  years  to  pay  that  state  In  taxes 
an  amount  equal  to  the  appraised  value  of 
Its  property. 

If  we  look  at  the  US  Steel  mine,  we  find 
It  had  an  appraised  value  of  •9.300,000.  on 
which  It  p>ald  Harlan  County  taxes  amount- 
ing to  »34,5O0.  This  means  It  would  require 
270  years  for  US  Steel  to  pay  Harian  County 
an  amount  equal  to  the  assessed  value  of  Its 
propterty.  There  is  a  difference 

Recently,  there  ■*-a8  a  story  In  the  Hazard 
paper  telling  about  the  opening  of  a  giant 
new  mining  complex  In  Knott  County:  14.300 
acres  of  ooaI  were  going  to  be  developed.  ].- 
250,000  tons  a  year  were  going  lo  come  out  of 
the  ground.  250  people  were  going  to  be  em- 
ployed 

What  is  that  coal  property  paying  the  peo- 
ple of  Knott  County?  A  total  of  22  cents  aa 
acre. 
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The  sales  tax  doesn't  apply  to  them,  either. 
If  yon  buy  concrete  blocks  to  build  a  house, 
you  pay  sales  tax  on  them.  If  you  are  a  big 
coal  company  operating  under  the  mining 
laws,  these  same  concrete  blocks  wotUd  be 
exempt  from  the  sales  tax.  The  same  is  true 
about  drllU:  "nie  dentist  pays  sales  tax  on  a 
drill  to  use  on  teeth;  the  mining  company 
pays  none  on  a  drill  to  use  In  extracting  coal. 

We  need  a  state  severance  tax.  Every  ton  of 
coal,  every  comparable  measure  of  natural 
gas.  every  barrel  of  oil,  all  the  limestone  and 
other  minerals,  including  ball  clay  and  elnc, 
ought  to  i>ay  the  state  of  Kentucky  at  least 
the  price  of  a  new  brick  or  two.  That  money 
ought  to  be  translated  into  new  schools,  into 
laboratories,  into  libraries  and  all  the  things 
that  are  necessary  to  teach. 

Secondly,  we  need  to  see  that  this  prop- 
erty is  properly  assessed,  that  it  Is  put  on 
the  books,  and  that  It  is  taxed  I  would 
agree  that  you  cannot  get  fair,  full  market 
value  on  the  tax  books,  because  this  property 
Is  Invaluable.  You  can't  get  Its  true  value  but 
you  can  get  a  great  deal  more  than  you  are 
getting  now. 

TTilrd.  I  think  support  should  be  given  at 
the  national  level  to  Senator  Uee  Metcall  s 
bin,  which  would  levy  a  federal  severance  tax 
tmder  circumstances  that  would  let  the  states 
keep  the  money.  That  would  bring  into  Ken- 
tucky an  estimated  $28-30  million  each  year. 

Finally,  we  need  to  split  the  depletion  al- 
lowance. If  the  depletion  allowanoe  is  reason- 
able and  fair  and  Just  for  the  company,  on 
the  ground  that  its  reserves  are  being  de- 
pleted then  It  Is  fair  also  tac  the  counties 
which  are  dependent  on  those  reservee. 

What  ■we  need  is  a  bill  that  would  raise  the 
depletion  allowanoe — perhaps  to  30  per  cent 
or  so  on  all  of  these  minerals.  Let  the  com- 
pany take  off  the  first  30  cents,  and  then  let 
the  federal  government  levy  a  tax  at  the  rate 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  money  that  the  company 
keeps  by  virtue  of  the  depletion  allowance. 

Let  that  money  be  put  in  a  trust  fund, 
and  then  be  fed  back  In  to  the  counties  from 
which  It  comes.  If  they  could  be  cut  in  on 
this  kind  of  sharing  of  depletion  allowance 
benefits,  they  could  within  a  few  years  buUd 
the  libraries,  build  the  schools,  pay  the 
teachers,  build  the  Industrial  sites,  build 
the  sewage  facilities,  and  do  all  the  other 
things  necessary  Xfj  build  a  viable  economy. 

I  Prom   the    St.   Louis    Post-DLspatch, 

Nov.  20.  19711 

Ke.vtt'ckt's   MrTHOD  or  Taxing   Coal  Lands 

Is  WotrrrLLT   Inadequate 

(By  James  C   Millstone) 

From  Kentucky  Labor  News:  When  one 
ton  of  coal  is  mined  from  Kentucky,  Ken- 
tucky is  poorer — forever — by  one  ton  of 
coal!  " 

Haklan,  Kt. — Ted  R.  Turner  has  been  tax 
commissioner  of  Harlan  county  for  10  years. 
It  Is  his  Job  to  place  assessments  on  all  coun- 
ty property  Now  he  was  seated  in  his  office 
pondering  an  unanswerable  question:  How 
does  It  happen  that  the  land  is  so  rich  and 
the  people  .so  poor? 

■  Its  hard  to  put  your  finger  on."  he  said 

We  have  the  best  grade  of  coal  found  any- 
where It's  high  priced,  has  low  sulfur  con- 
tent. We've  got  enough  coal  here  to  operate 
all  otir  mines  24  hours  a  day  for  the  next  100 
years." 

Furthermore.  Harlan  county  has  a  couple 
of  prosperous  residents  The  cottnty's  largest 
coal  mine  Is  operated  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp  at  Lynch  Its  second  largest  mine 
Is  run  by  the  International   Harvester  Co 

County  coal  production  is  at  record  high 
In  1965  the  county  produced  5.634,624  tons 
valued  at  $29,000,000  Last  year  It  moved  from 
third  to  second  among  eastern  Kentucky  coal 
producers  with  6,263.082  tons  worth  more 
than  $30,000,000 

Yet  In  neither  year— nor  lb  1904  for  that 
matter — did  the  county  manage  to  raise 
enough  money  in  taxes  to  pay  even  10  per 
cent  of  the  costs  of  running  Its  S-hool  system. 
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Notwithstanding  the  riches  beneath  the 
magnificent  mountalr»s  that  cover  Harlan 
county,  the  signs  all  point  to  an  area  sliding 
downhill  swiftly  The  populaUon  has  dwin- 
dled from  71.75i  in  1950  to  41.000  last  year 
Projections  for  1970  shrink  it  further  to 
33.200 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  figure? 
show  that  of  the  9231  families  in  the  count v 
last  year.  3687 — or  40  per  cent — had  Incomra 
below  the  poverty  level  In  1980,  Harlan 
county  had  proportionately  more  poor  people 
than  86  per  cent  of  all  counties  in  the  United 
States  Last  year  It  was  worse  off  than  92  per 
cent  of  all  other  counties 

Times  are  not  so  hard  for  US  Steel  and  In- 
ternational Harvester  The  nation's  N'.:mber 
One  steel  producer  had  sales  of  4.3  billion 
dollars  las:  vear  and  an  income  of  $348,200  - 
000 

Turner's  tax  books  showed  that  last  year 
US  Steel's  two  productive  mines  In  Harlan 
county.  Including  property  valued  at  $9,300  - 
OOO.  were  taxed  at  $34,50o'  The  books  did  not 
indicate  the  amount  of  an  additional  sum 
paid  by  the  company  to  support  a  small  inde- 
pendent school  district  at  one  end  of  the 
county 

Internationa!  Harvester,  operator  of  the 
second^aegest  mine  In  the  county  paid  $27  - 
000  In  taxes  to  Harlan's  county  on  property 
valued  at  $2,800,000 

"The  only  Interests  US  Steel  and  Interna- 
tional Harvester  have  In  Harlan  county." 
Turner  said,  "is  to  pull  out  the  coal  to  op- 
erate their  mills 

"US  Steel  had  a  town  of  9000  people  at 
Lynch  at  one  time."  Turner  recalled  "They 
had  the  largest  coal  tipple  In  the  world  there 
then.  Now  they're  producing  more  coal  than 
ever  before,  but  the  population  at  Lynch  is 
probably  no  more  than  2000  'Where  their 
mine  had  thousands  of  employees.  I  doubt 
if  they  have  4O0  now 

"Every  lump  of  coal  they  get  goes  out  to 
their  mills  They  won't  even  send  It  around 
for  use  of  the  people  who  live  at  Lynch." 

The  experience  of  Harlan  county  is  re- 
peated again  and  again  In  every  one  of  the 
great  coal-produclng  counties  of  eastern 
Kentucky  Although  coal  Is  becoming  pro- 
ducing greater  weal'h  than  ever  the  people 
In  the  counties  are  poorer  and  more  miser- 
able than  ever 

In  Knott  county  last  year,  1666  of  the 
2900  families — more  than  57  per  cent — had 
income  under  the  poverty  level  That  meant 
that  they  were  In  the  lower  1  per  cent  of  all 
American  counties  in  the  magnitude  of  pov- 
erty Prom  a  population  of  20  000  In  1950, 
the  county  has  dropped  to  16.200  and  expects 
to  have  no  more  than  13,600  residents  by 
1970 

Out-of-state  coal  companies  own  ar.  ex- 
tensive p>ortlon  of  Knott  county  land.  One 
Is  the  EHk  Horn  Coal  Corp  with  headquarters 
at  Charlt^ston,  W  Va  For  the  mineral  rights 
to  15  107  acres  of  Knott  covinty  coal  prop- 
erty this  year.  Elk  Hem  was  charged  $2750 
In  taxes  The  company  leases  coal  lands  for  a 
living  and  in  1965  reported  a  grcss  Income  rf 
close  to  $1,000,000,000  It  netted  $506,367  on 
that  amount  and  paid  its  stockholders  $434.- 
840  In  dividends 

Other  owners  of  Knott  county  coal  lands 
Incltide  Kentucky  River  Coal  Corp  and  Vir- 
ginia Iron,  Coal  and  Coke  Co  two  of  the 
most  profitable  operation.?  In  the  coal  busi- 
ness today,  TTiey  paid  the  county  $1986  and 
$306,  respectively  In  taxes  on  their  proper- 
ties for  1966 

"The  coal  companies  pretty  much  set  their 
own  assessments  "  Knott  county  tax  com- 
missioner Delmar  Draughn  confided  "We 
pretty  much  have  to  work  ■with  them  We 
have  no  system  for  finding  out  what  they 
own.  Like  they  may  tell  us  they  own  50  acres 
fit  a  certain  place  when  actually  they  own 
500  acres, 

"As  far  as  mineral  rights  are  concerned, 
■we  cant  tell  what's  under  the  ground  If  a 
company  says  an  area  Is  barren  or  mined 
out.  we  have  to  accept  It." 
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The  valuation  on  land  that  is  barren  or 
mined  out,  of  course,  will  be  far  lees  than 
that  known  to  poaaess  good  ooai  MSJna. 

Draughn  said  that  In  hln  10  years  aa  tax 
commlaaloner  he  had  become  convinced  that 
"most  of  these  companies  come  In  here  with 
a  straight  and  honest  list." 

His  confidence  In  the  companies  waa  not 
shared  by  some  Kentucklana.  A  »t<idy  by 
the  LoulBvUle  Courler-Jourrxal  in  1966  con- 
cluded that  "coal  has  been  a  reluctant  tax- 
payer." The  newspaper  said  that  "the  Indus- 
try haa  been  able  to  get  rockpUe  aasessments 
on  land  loaded  with  black  wealth." 

ITiousands  of  Bwires  of  coal  land  worth 
$200  to  WOO  an  acre  get  on  the  asseasment 
books  at  (3  an  acre,"  the  newspaper  said. 
"Other  thousands  of  acres  are  literally  hidden 
from  the  aaeeaeor." 

In  Leslie  County's  courthouse  at  tiny  Hy- 
den.  lax  commissioner  John  D.  Muncy  de- 
scribed his  yearly  bouts  with  the  Pordaon 
Coal  Co  ,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
Fordson  has  held  mineral  rights  to  large 
areas  In  Leslie  c<:»unty  for  years.  Consistently. 
Muncy  said,  the  company  submits  valuation 
figures  that  are  Inaccurate  and  Just  as  con- 
sistently he  places  a  higher  assessment.  On 
appeal,  Pordson  Invariably  wins. 

Last  year,  for  example,  Fordson  managed 
to  lower  Muncy's  valuation  by  26  per  cent 
from  »«80,000  to  »6fiO  000  This  year  the  com- 
pany tax  bill  totaled  15189.  Just  for  the  rec- 
ord, Leslie  county  Is  the  most  Impoverished 
of  the  eastern  Kentucky  coal  producers,  with 
two- thirds  of  its  families  having  Incomes  be- 
low the  poverty  line  Ford  Motor  Co.,  on  the 
other  hand,  reported  record  sales  of  12  2  bil- 
lion dollars  last  year  and  net  Income  of  $621,- 
00<XOOO 

If  any  further  evidence  Is  needed  that 
something  Is  wrong  with  the  Kentucky  tax- 
ing system,  consider  Pike  county  Long  the 
major  producer  of  coal  In  eastern  Kentucky. 
Pike  In  1966  accounted  for  more  than  15,- 
000.000  tons  valued  at  almost  $61,000,000, 
Last  year  Its  production  went  up  to  16,300,- 
000   tons  worth   about   $65,000,000 

But  although  It  Is  one  of  the  nations 
richest  coal  counties.  Pike  county  could 
raise  only  183  per  cent  of  the  $4,100,000 
needed  to  operate  Its  schools  last  year  also. 
46  3  per  cent  of  Its  people  subsisted  on  In- 
comes below  the  poverty  level 

To  a  few  Kentucklans.  notably  lawyer-his- 
torian Harry  M  Caudlll  of  Whltesburg.  the 
exploitation  of  the  state  s  resources  by  out- 
side Investors,  and  the  traditionally  Inade- 
quate local  tax  rates  have  been  galling  for 
years.  Caudlll  Is  particularly  Impatient  when 
local  or  state  offlcUls  defend  the  coal  In- 
terests as  paying  their  proportionate  share  of 
the   tax  I'-iad. 

E  D.  Ballard,  director  of  the  property  tax 
division  of  the  Kentucky  Depa-rlment  of  Rev- 
enue, told  the  Posl-Dl.spatch  that  a  recent 
state-sponsored  revaluation  of  property  In 
eastern  Kentucky  shuwed  that  "the  coal 
Industry  was  not  the  p<Kjr  taxpayer  people 
had  thought  It  to  be  "  In  fact,  he  said,  other 
classes  of  property  were  found  in  have  been 
further  off  base  in  aasessnienis  than  coal 
property. 

"The  point  Ballard  misses.  '  Caudlll  re- 
sponded, "la  that  other  taxpayers  are  not 
hauling  Kentucky  away  The  coal  Industry's 
whole  business  Is  doing  that  very  thing.  My 
bouse  will  stay  here  for  generations,  but 
their  property  will  be  .sucked  c<impletely  dry  " 

Caudlll.  who  fought  a  lonely  fight  against 
the  coal  exploitation  for  years  is  beginning 
to  attract  a  few  allies  among  elements  op- 
posed to  the  rising  amoiint  of  strlp-mlnlng 
that  Is  further  scarring  and  gouging  the 
mountains  The  Kentucky  League  of  Women 
Voters,  whose  project  for  the  year  Is  natural 
resources,  has  taken  an  Increasingly  critical 
look  at  the  relationship  between  coal  wealth 
and  eastern  Kentucky  poverty  A  study  by 
the  league's  Lexington  chapter  found  that 
the  coal  Industry  had  been  "very  successful 
at  avoiding  taxation  of  their  properties  and 
their  operations." 
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One  subject  that  the  league  la  looking  Into 
Is  the  possibuity  of  a  tax  on  production  of 
coal,  known  as  a  •everanc«  tax.  As  Caudlll 
sees  It.  under  th«  long-standing  syst«ni.  Ken- 
tucky receives  nothing  in  return  for  the 
wealth  drained  from  her  hUls.  A  tax  of  10 
cents  a  ton,  for  Instance,  on  each  ton  of  coal 
mined  would  have  raised  $9,000,000  for  the 
state  lant  year 

Politically.  Imposition  of  such  tax  would 
appear  impossible,  however,  particularly  un- 
der newly  elected  Gov.  Louie  Nunn.  a  Re- 
publican. Caudlll  bad  prepared  proposed  leg- 
islation tor  a  severance  tax  for  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  Henry  'Ward,  under  the 
conviction  that  Ward  would  have  sponsored 
It.  Caudlll  said  that  Nuun's  election  would 
prove  to  be  "an  historical  tragedy  for  eastern 
Kentucky." 

Caudill  also  has  helped  organl?«  and  Is 
chairman  of  the  Congress  for  Appalachian 
Develoipment.  a  g^roup  seeking  to  promote  cre- 
ation of  public  corporations  to  buy  up  the 
coal  l£j:ids  from  the  wealthy  land-holding 
companies,  by  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 
If  necessary  The  public  agencies  then  would 
turn  their  efforts  to  area  development. 

Calling  Appalachia  "the  last  bastion  of 
colonialism."  Caudlll  said,  "we  think  the 
great  wealth  that  was  pilfered  from  our  an- 
cestors by  shrewd  and  unprincipled  men 
should  be  returned  to  the  people  of  the 
mountains. 

"It  Is  certain  that  Appalcu:hlan  fossil  fuels 
win  power  much  of  the  nation  In  the  future. 
ITie  coal  and  water  will  be  turned  Into  elec- 
tricity and  win  be  sold  at  a  profit 

"Whether  these  profits  will  go  out  as  divi- 
dends to  distant  sKx-kholders,  or  stay  behind 
to  finance  the  Institutions  our  people  need 
so  desperately  and  have  been  proml.sed  for  so 
long  Is  the  question  that  we  In  the  mountains 
must  answer   " 

I  Prom    the    Apfmlachlan    Lookout,    October 
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KxNTOCKT  Coai.:  Owners.  Taxis,  PBorrrs 
(By  Richard  Klrby) 
The  data  on  mineral  assessments  which 
forms  the  meat  of  this  report  were  collected 
In  the  summer  of  1966  from  the  tax  records 
of  the  eleven  major  coal  producing  counties 
m  Eastern  Kentucky  It  was  felt  that  this 
would  be  the  best  way  of  getting  a  coherent 
picture  of  both  ownership  and  taxation  of 
east  Kenl\icky'3  coal  The  only  other  sources, 
hearsay  and  title  searches,  are  either  t<xi 
spotty  or  too  tedious  to  be  useful.  StUl,  the 
source  of  the  Information  requires  some 
comments  reliability  Counties  vary  greatly 
In  their  approach  t<i  assessing  minerals  S<ime 
counties  make  a  conscientious  effort  to  sep- 
arate s'virface  from  minerals,  even  where 
the  same  person  owns  both  Others  make  no 
attempt  to  separate  the  two.  or  even  to  give 
tw^reage  figures  in  many  cases  Nevertheless, 
the  results  of  this  1968  study  are  probably  the 
beat  figures  presently  available  on  mineral 
ownership  In  thl.«i  region 

MINERAL    OWNERS       WHO    THEY    ARE.    AND    HOW 
THEY     GREW 

When  the  various  county  records  are  cross- 
referen:^d  and  the  totals  added,  the  result 
Is  the  "biggest  holders"  list  on  the  next  page. 
It  contains  every  mineral  owner  In  the  eleven 
counties  who.se  total  stated  assefwrnent  ex- 
ceeds a  quarter-minion  dollars  Prom  the 
proportion  of  the  assessments  on  the  list  to 
the  total.  It  appears  that  the  thirty-one  peo- 
ple and  corporations  Hated  there  own  between 
them  about  four-fifths  of  East  Kentucky's 
coal 

This,  without  more,  should  serve  to  estab- 
lish th£.t  the  process  which  began  with  the 
widespread  use  of  broad  form  deeds  to  sever 
minerals  from  surface  ownership  has  ended 
In  extreme  a^ncentratlon  of  mineral  own- 
ership and  Its  systematic  exploitation  by  out- 
siders 

While  absentee  ownership  Is  the  hallmark 
Of  coal   today.  It  all   began   with   local   peo- 
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pie — at  least  they  didn't  become  absentee 
tintU  after  making  their  fortunes.  The  first 
and  biggest  operator,  John  C.  Mayo,  came 
from  PalntsvUIe  and  a  very  old  Kentucky 
family.  Mayo  seems  to  have  realized  the 
value  of  the  coal  some  years  ahead  of  every- 
one else  and  bought  as  much  of  it  aa  he 
could.  For  this  purpose  he  Invented  the 
broad  form  deed  and  the  "bond  deed."  TTils 
latter  was  an  Ingenious  device  whereby  the 
purchaser  of  the  coal  (Mayo)  took  title  at 
once,  pledging  to  pay  the  purchase  price  In 
gold  on  presentation  by  the  seller  of  a  sur- 
vey and  abstract  of  title.  By  an  odd  coin- 
cidence, every  surveyor  and  lawyer  In  the 
area  was  on  Mayo's  payroll  and  couldnt  be 
bothered — until  Mayo  had  mined  enough 
ooal  to  pay  off  the  deeds.  Thus  Mayo,  who 
was  always  short  of  cash,  was  able  to  acquire 
many  of  the  huge  tracts  Kentucky  River  Coal 
Company  now  owns. 

The  present  ownership  of  Kentucky  River 
Coal  is  a  history  of  Mayo's  subsequent  trials. 
The  Clfty  family  owns  a  good  deal  (Catesby 
Clay,  of  Runnymede  Farm.  Paris.  Is  now  pres- 
ident) because  Mayo  needed  a  good  many 
private  bills  passed  to  clear  up  title  ambigui- 
ties: the  Clays  dominated  the  legislature 
and  were  able  to  deliver  (T'hese  title  confu- 
sions were  and  are  Incredible,  going  back  to 
overlapping  and  Inconsistent  eighteenth- 
century  patents,  and  based  In  part  on  an 
early  and  thoroughly  Incompetent  survey  by 
George  Washington  i  A  good  deal  of  Ken- 
tucky River  Coal  Is  owned  by  the  Wester- 
flelda.  a  'Virginia  family  who  were  then  the 
prime  railroad  builders  In  the  mountains; 
they  were  given  stock  In  the  '.ompany  In  re- 
turn for  bringing  railroad  spurs  Into  areas 
which  Mayo  wished  to  open  to  mining  The 
same  la  true  for  the  C  *  O  Railroad,  which 
also  owns  part  of  Kentucky  River  Coal. 

Much  the  same  could  be  said  for  the 
other  owners  of  mineral  rights  During  the 
early  years  of  the  coal  Industry  a  large  num- 
ber of  companies  were  formed,  which  merged 
split,  and  eventually  went  under  In  the 
depre.sslon.  so  that  a  given  tract  of  min- 
erals may  have  had  a  dozen  owners  since  It 
was  severed.  Title  questions  are  Invariably 
suljstanllal. 

rhe-se  title  difficulties  explain  why  there 
must  always  be  an  element  of  guesswork  in 
findliig  out  what  minerals  are  who.se  Ken- 
tucky River  Coal  for  example,  has  only  a 
general  Idea  of  what  It  owns  In  a  given  area; 
a  typical  lease  will  give  the  miner  the  right 
tu  extract  all  of  whatever  the  company  owns 
In  the  land  covered,  leaving  the  miner  with 
the  responsibility  of  finding  out  actual  own- 
ership It  often  turns  out  that  a  block  In  the 
midst  of  a  Kentucky  River  Coal  tract  la 
owned  elsewhere,  often  by  persons  un- 
knowTi — In  which  ca.se  there  Is  no  choice 
but  to  mine  around  It  Thus  while  mineral 
owning  companies  do  occasional  core  drill- 
ings and  surveys,  the  mining  company  has 
the  burden  of  making  extensive  title 
searches;  In  Plkeville  there  are  thirty  lawyers 
who  do  nothing  el.se  Even  big  operators 
know  only  who  owns  the  coal  right  In  front 
of  their  drills. 

In  specific  reference  to  the  list  of  biggest 
holders,  Tom  Glsh  says  that  the  only  reason 
Bethlehem  Mines  Is  first  Is  because  It  wants 
to  be  the  company  has  a  long-term  com- 
mitment to  the  Jenkins  area,  and  wants 
to  support  the  Jenkins  school  district  With- 
out such  support.  It  would  be  hard  to  per- 
suade managerial  personnel  to  stay  In  an  area 
with  such  terrible  schools  It  sums  up  the 
whole  situation  to  note  that  the  amount 
of  money  involved,  means  almost  nothing  to 
the  company  Similarly.  U.S.  Steel  makes 
voluntary  payments  to  an  Independent 
school  district  In  the  Lynch  area  of  Harlan 
county. 

AND    HOW    TH«Y    STAT    THAT    WAT 

Concentrated  mineral  ownership  not  only 
exists.  It  Is  highly  profitable  This  la  so  for 
two  reasons:  low  overhead  and  significant 
tax  advantages. 
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Mineral  owning  companies  do  nothing  In 
particular  but  own  minerals  We  have  seen 
that  virtually  all  phases  of  exploitation  are 
carried  out  by  the  miners:  companies  like 
Penn-Vlrglnla  which  own  other  companies 
do  so  out  of  boredom,  and  a  desire  to  keep 
their  money  In  useful  p>ersults  As  a  member 
of  the  Appalachian  Group  to  Save  the  Land 
and  People  put  It.  "Anyone  can  run  a  min- 
eral company.  All  they  do  Is  cash  checks  " 
James  Millstone  found  that  In  1965  Ken- 
tucky River  Coal,  with  earnings  of  $11.17 
per  share,  paid  out  $8  70  In  dividends  The 
company  has  17  employees,  headquartered 
In  Lexington  A  total  of  268  shareholders 
own  its  approximately  100.000  shares  of 
stock.  Other  comp>anles  have  a  less  spectac- 
ular earnings  ratio  because  they  retain 
more   earnings   for   Investment   ptirposes 

But  the  real  fat  In  coal  royalties  comes  In 
Its  tax  treatment  We  have  seen  that  the 
counties  themselves  have  cooperated  mag- 
nificently In  sparing  the  mineral  owners  from 
burdensome  levies,  and  the  state  Itself  has 
done  equally  well — there  is  a  negligible  cor- 
poration tax  and  a  severance  tax  of  1  >4  t  of 
market   value  laid  on  oil   and  gas 

Far  more  significant,  however,  are  two 
feattires  of  the  Federal  tax  treatn:enf  cost 
depletion  and  capital  galn.i  Cost  depletion 
Is  similar  In  effect  and  rationale  to  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowed  In  recovering  oil 
and  other  minerals,  except  that  m.stead  of  a 
percentage  of  income,  the  cost  depletion 
allowance  Is  based  on  the  original  cost  of  the 
proj>erty  to  its  owner  TTius  If  one-third  of 
the  minerals  In  an  acre  are  mined  In  a  year, 
the  owner  can  deduct  one-third  of  the  orig- 
inal cost  from  his  gross  Income  The  effect 
of  this  Is  negligible  If  the  acre  is  still  held 
by  the  c<impany  that  paid  fifty  cents  for  It 
In  1900:  but  many  properties  have  changed 
hands  often  since  then  In  fact  the  cost 
depletion  allowance  seems  to  be  an  Incentive 
to  sell,  even  If  only  to  one's  self  via  a  sub- 
sidiary An  acre  bought  for  50r  could  be  sold 
In  the  year  of  mining  for  perhaps  $5000. 
Increasing  the  cost  depletion  allowance  by 
ten   thousand   times 

Whereas  cost  depletion  makes  some  sense 
(for  minerals,  unlike  real  property  In  gen- 
eral, depreciate  to  worthlessness  as  they  are 
used),  the  treatment  of  royalty  Income  from 
coal  as  capital  gains  Is  out-and-out  favorit- 
ism In  effect  It  means  that  owners  of  such 
property  pay  a  maximum  rate  of  25'",  on 
Income  As  an  admiring  article,  "The  Invest- 
ment Nobody  Knows."  In  Dun's  ReiHetc  and 
Modern  Industry  for  April  1965  put  It,  a 
"royalist"  who  Iviught  land  with  50.000  tons 
of  coal  for  $5,000  and  leased  it  out  for  a 
2000-ton  mining  year  would  get  $500  at  25<' 
a  ton  He  has  exhau,sted  4".  of  his  coal,  so 
he  can  deduct  4%  of  the  purchase  price,  or 
$200  The  remaining  $300  pays  capita!  gains 
at  26":;,  or  $75.  for  an  effective  lax  rate  of 
IS-^. 

If  he  Is  "one  of  the  small  band  of  financiers 
who  are  reaping  golden  profits  from  the 
Investment  nobody  knows  about."  this 
should  make  him  happy  Indeed  Duns  talked 
to  one  of  the  golden  band.  "Says  he,  grin- 
ning: "The  rich  get  riclicr,  et  cetera    " 

MINERAL    TAXATION     IN    PRACTICE 

TTie  official  resjxmslble  for  the  raising  of 
revenue  for  the  operation  of  Kentucky  coun- 
ties Is  the  county  tax  commissioner  Officially 
a  divisional  officer  of  the  state  Department 
of  Revenue,  he  is  In  fact  a  county  officer,  an 
Integral  part  of  the  courthotise  power  struc- 
ture and  a  part  of  the  coalition  which  In- 
cludes the  county  Judge  and  the  fiscal  court, 
which  decides  how  much  money  the  county 
will  raise  and  how  It  will  be  spent  Before 
taking  office  he  must  pass  an  examination 
given  by  the  state  Department  of  Revenue, 
which  makes  bim  the  only  county  official 
(apart  from  the  county  and  commonwealth 
attorneys,  who  must  be  lawyers)  to  have  to 
demonstrate  any  competence  at  all.  Uke  the 
county  Judge,  he  Is  required  to  have  at  least 
an   eighth-grade  education. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  law  which  he  administers  requires 
that  all  prot>erty  be  assessed  at  one  hundred 
percent  of  fair  cash  value.  Like  many  re- 
quirements, this  was  commonly  Ignored  and 
each  county  aaaesaed  at  a  level  of  Its  own 
choosing  until  1966.  In  that  year  the  Court 
of  Appeals  declared  that  the  law  meant  what 
it  said  and  that  officials  must  follow  it  The 
resulting  upheaval  has  made  analysis  of  tax 
policy   considerably   easier. 

It  hardly  needs  explaining  that  coal  Is  the 
major  resource  of  most  Eastern  Kentucky 
counties,  and  as  such  could  be  the  principal 
source  of  revenue  for  the  county  government 
This  Is  not  the  case.  Although  taxes  paid  are 
not  public  record.  It  is  clear  from  aggregate 
figures  that  mineral  assessments  play  a  rela- 
tively smail  part  in  raising  revenue.  In  Let- 
cher County,  for  example,  minerals  are  as- 
sessed at  five  million  dollars  out  of  a  total 
assessment  of  twenty-four  million  In  a  prac- 
tical sense  It  is  ridiculous  that  a  county 
which,  like  Letcher,  produced  more  than  125 
million  worth  of  coal  last  year  cannot  raise 
the  money  to  educate  miners'  children  with- 
out .help  from  the  rest  of  the  state  In  a 
broader  sense,  It  Is  highly  Important  that  an 
area  exercise  basic  control  over  Its  resources, 
else  It  Is  no  belter  than  a  colony  of  the  out- 
side world 

The  method  used  In  valuing  mineral  de- 
posits In  Eastern  Kentucky  is  admirably  sim- 
ple upon  request,  coa!  companies  declare 
what  they  own  and  what  it  is  worth  The  tax 
commissioner  glows  with  pride  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  self-sacrlflclng  honesty  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  Nowhere  else  is  a  person's 
statement  so  eagerly  sought  and  so  uncriti- 
cally accepted  as  the  sole  basis  for  establish - 
liig  his  legal  liability 

Unfortunately,  at  present  there  is  little  else 
a  tax  comml.ssloner,  however  good  his  inten- 
tions, can  do  He  has  few  or  no  resources  with 
which  to  tn;'  a  systematic  evaluation  of  min- 
eral properties  In  his  Jurisdiction.  Indeed  in 
most  cases  he  lacks  the  power  or  resources 
even  to  find  out  what  tracts  there  are  and 
what  they  contain 

Letcher  County  will  serve  as  a  good  ex- 
ample. It  Is  something  of  a  model  among 
Eastern  Kentuclty  counties  In  this  respect, 
because  in  the  1950's  an  aerial  survey  -was 
made  and  the  photographs  correlated  with 
tax  rolls  to  make  sure  each  tract  in  the 
county  was  covered  'yet  even  here  there  is 
no  systematic  knowledge  of  mineral  owner- 
ship Companies  rep>ort  each  year  that  they 
own  so  much  In  the  aggregate,  and  that  It  is 
worth  some  specified  amount.  But  where  In 
particular  this  acreage  Is  located  is  not  dis- 
ciosed,  nor  has  the  county  ever  attempted 
to  force  such  disclosure  Although  each  tract 
has  Its  file  card  complete  with  aerial  co- 
ordinate.';, boundaries,  description,  and  own- 
er's name,  for  moet  such  tracts  the  mineral 
ownership  is  listed  as  ""unknown."  Un- 
doubtedly most  of  ihese  ""unknowns"  are  cov- 
ered In  the  acreage  totals  given  by  the  com- 
panies, but  there  U  no  way  to  pin  do'wn  a 
particular  tract  short  of  a  title  search.  Even 
then,  whoever  turns  out  to  be  the  owner 
will  claim  that  the  tract  Is  Included  In  his 
aggregate  figure.  Since  the  mineral-owning 
companies  themselves  often  have  only  a 
vague  Idea  of  what  they  own.  the  only  way 
to  get  accurate,  organized  data  would  be  a 
county-wide  title  search. 

If  the  county  cannot  find  out  who  owns  a 
particular  tract  of  minerals.  It  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  learn  what  coal  seams  may  be 
present,  what  the  mineral  owner  proposes  to 
do  with  the  coal  and  when,  what  the  cost 
of  mining  It  would  be,  what  the  selling  price 
of  the  coal  would  be.  whether  the  mineral 
owner  IT  In  a  good  bargaining  position,  and 
so  on  to  make  a  technically  correct  assess- 
nient  of  value.  And  of  course  the  county  does 
no  such  thing.  In  general,  assessments  are 
based  on  the  owners'  own  statements,  and 
county  tax  commissioners  have  no  choice  but 
to  accept  them  at  face  value.  He  can  compare 
a  return  to  others  or  to  those  filed  In  previous 
years,  meaning  that   while  no  one  taxpayer 
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can  cheat  the  county  by  himself,  as  a  dass 
they  can  get  away  with  a  good  deal.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  collective  conscience,  rather 
than  the  tax  commissioner  or  any  objective 
standard,  whlclj  provides  the  limltliig  factor 
to  tax  avoidance. 

And  if  Letcher  County,  whose  tax  commis- 
sioner is  as  conscientious  as  any  Is  haphazard 
in  its  assessments  most  of  the  other  moun- 
tain countries  make  no  pretense  at  all  to  ac- 
curacy Besides  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
office  of  tax  commissioner  is  a  prime  target 
for  political  Influence,  few  if  any  of  these 
njen  realize  the  Importance  of  taxation  pol- 
icy. Property  taxes  are  part  of  the  cost  of 
living,  and  a  grood  tax  commissioner  is  one 
who  can  be  fair  and  equitable  In  spreading 
this  burden  as  Justly  as  possible — among  the 
ordinary  people  who  simply  dc  not  recognize 
the  extent  of  the  wealth  going  untaxed  be- 
neath their  feet  Probably  the  best  Indication 
of  the  state  of  mind  In  the  tax  offices  comes 
from  Clay  County,  where  the  tax  commis- 
sioner described  the  coal  taxation  situation 
as  follows  ""People  Just  paid  what  they 
thought    they   should    Still   do.   mostly  " 

It  should  be  noted  that  ever,  the  apparent 
certainty  of  sale  prices  are  not  mucli  help  in 
valuing  minerals  Such  property  changes 
hands  only  infrequently,  and  often  the  sales 
are  made  after  the  land  iu  question  has  been 
uuned  Moreover,  nol  until  April  1968  were 
transfers  of  real  property  required  to  be  re- 
corded with  the  tax  commissioner  of  the 
county  In  which  the  property  lay.  One  must 
rely  on  hearsay  for  information  on  what  sales 
had  taken  place.  Consensus  among  lax  com- 
missioners seems  to  be  that  even  under  the 
new  law  ihey  will  not  receive  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  sale  prices 

Coal  pervades  every  sector  of  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky's fKDlittcal  life,  and  it  is  not  stirprlsing 
that  tax  officials  are  no  exception  In  addition 
to  the  influence  they  have  with  the  tax  com- 
missioners, the  producers  and  mineral  own- 
ers have  another  safeguard  against  Irksome 
taxes:  the  county's  Board  of  Tax  Supervisors, 
which  hears  appeals  from  the  tax  commis- 
sioner's assessments.  The  Board  Is  app>ointed 
by  the  county  Judge,  and  Harry  Caudlll  tells 
of  the  traditional  practice  of  appointing  an 
official  of  the  country's  biggest  coal  company 
as  chairman.  James  Millstone,  In  his  articles 
on  Kentucky  coal  taxes  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  tells  of  the  yearly  ballet  between 
the  tax  commissioner  of  Leslie  County  and 
Fordson  Coal  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Ford 
Motors.  The  result  Is  what  would  be  expected 
in   such   a   contest     Ford   always  wins. 

Assessment  of  minerals  Is  not  completely 
without  method.  Some  ten  or  more  years  ago 
the  technique  of  "2sonlng  maps"  was  intro- 
duced. The  county  is  divided  into  zcnes  ac- 
cording to  its  different  coal  seams,  and  each 
zone  receives  an  average  per  acre  valuation. 
After  the  Russman  case  in  1965.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue  produced  such  maps  for 
any  county  which  wanted  it^  help  m  moving 
to  full-value  assessments.  The  maps  are  now 
used  in  most  couniieg. 

The  maps,  prepared  by  the  state  "m  co- 
operation with  coftl  owners,  operators,  and 
county  officials."  are  highway  maps  with  coal 
seams  marked,  and  with  per  acre  valtiations 
Indicated.  For  example,  the  northern  end  of 
Perry  County  is  shown  to  hold  Hazard  -4 
coal,  which  is  said  to  be  worth  $105  an  acre. 

These  maps  are  probably  a  good  technique.'" 
In  the  abstract  I^ihey  are  accurate  they  can 
be  iised  by  anyone  to  set  a  fair  valuation  The 
question  is.  what  Information  do  they  con- 
tain? They  could  hardly  have  been  prepared 
without  the  cooperation  of  owners  and 
miners,  apart  from  a  Minnesota  style  program 
of  extensive  surveying  and  core  drilling  by 
the  state.  The  basic  premise,  that  owners 
and  operators  are  willing  to  place  a  sub- 
stantial tax  on  themselves,  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. The  maps  for  one  thing,  do  not  con- 
tain any  Indication  of  the  nunterous  in- 
stances  in   which   the  land  is   underlain   by 
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more  tbma  one  aeam,  ■•  tbe  vkluAtlon  pur- 
ports to  be  oaly  for  the  prlnclp&l  aetuD  at 
any  one  spot.  In  addition,  the  degree  of  re- 
finement seems  to  be  rather  coarse;  the  maps 
dlstln^lah  only  among  different  ae&ma.  with 
no  account  taken  of  the  variations  within 
a  single  seam.  No  coal  operator  In  bis  right 
mind  would  open  a  mine  on  such  general 
Information.  And  enough  has  been  said  to 
suggest  that  the  valuations  Indicated  on  tbe 
maps  are  likely  to  be  on  the  low  side 

The  counties  have  shown  some  originality 
In  dealing  with  the  maps.  It  wa.s  intended  by 
tbe  Department  of  Revenue  that  land  be 
carried  at  Its  sone  valuation  until  the  year  of 
nunlng  In  that  year  the  valuation  Is  to  be 
Increased  ten  times,  and  thereafter  tbe  as- 
seaament  will  be  nominal  or  nonexistent 
This  practice  Is  followed  In  many  places  In 
Perry  County,  for  example,  valuations  run 
from  $5  to  9105  per  acre  Iietcher  County  has 
tried  lo  move  away  from  the  rigidity  of  the 
maps  and  get  a  little  closer  to  tbe  actual 
value  of  the  mineral.  Its  map,  which  origi- 
nally ranged  from  Mfi  to  tMO.  has  valuations 
up  lo  t5da  in  some  areas  In  Knott  County, 
on  the  other  h&nd.  where  valuations  range 
from  $5  to  MO,  tbe  tax  commissioner  goes  by 
the  map  even  In  tbe  year  of  mining;  after- 
wards the  land  is  dropped  from  tbe  records. 

A     MODEST    rONCT-USION 

The  dlfflcultles  In  setting  a  fair  valuation 
of  mineral  properties  are  enormous  This  pre- 
sents a  strong  argument  for  a  severance  tax 
as  the  most  fair  and  rational  way  to  tax  min- 
erals The  major  point  In  its  favor  Is  that  the 
tax  Is  virtually  self-admlnlsterlng,  given  de- 
tailed production  figures  {which  are  now 
kept  by  the  state  Department  of  Mines  and 
Minerals,  by  the  U  8  Bureau  of  Mines,  and 
by  the  coal-hauling  railroads)  Every  ton  ot 
coal  mined  would  result  In  a  tax  liability  of, 
say  ten  cents  to  the  .?tate  or  county  payable 
at  the  time  of  mining  Its  one  drawback  Is 
that,  being  Imposed  on  gross  revenue.  It 
would  be  treated  as  a  cost  of  production  iind 
hence  tend  to  delay  mining  A  significant 
property  tax  would  have  the  opposite  Incen- 
tive, to  mine  sooner  than  Is  optimum 

The  case  of  a  severance  tax  does  not  rest 
only  on  the  grounds  of  simplicity  of  adminis- 
tration There  Is  also  an  equity  argtmient  that 
has  two  parts  First,  the  public  should  be  sure 
to  get  an  adequate  return  for  the  loes  of  Its 
Irreplaceable  natural  resources  Second,  when 
the  usual  economic  factors  prtxluclng  free 
flow  of  capital  and  people  do  not  operate. 
when  the  region  Is  Ijoth  Isolated  and  de- 
pressed, the  citizens  of  the  region  cannot  af- 
ford to  allow  anyone  lo  profit  from  Its  re- 
sources who  does  not  contribute  to  their  or- 
derly development  Mineral  owners  do  not 
make  such  a  contribution  They  perform  no 
labor  provide  no  service,  their  profits  come 
simply  from  the  fact  of  ownership  The  least 
the  region  can  afford  Is  to  levy  a  systematic 
tax  on  their  wealth 

The  Inner  logic  of  a  more  adequate  mineral 
ttix  be  It  severance  or  property  lies  In  the 
proposition  that  the  region  should  create  and 
exercise  control  over  the  u»e  of  Its  own 
resources 

KASTCSM    KrWTCTCKT    MINESAL   OWNCXSHIP 

I  Assessed  value,  owner   and  counties] 

1  »5.306.813.  Bethlehem  Mines.  Letcher. 
Pike.  Knott,  Pluyd 

2  »6.152.0(K).  KeuUaiid  C<j&1  &  Coke.  Pike. 

3  »3.5«7,961.  Kentucky  Elver  Co»l,  Perry, 
Iietcher.  Lealle.  Knott.  Harlan.  Breathitt 

4  •3.12I.S62.  Ashland  Oil.  Pike.  Knott, 
Ployd  Clay,  Bre«Uiltt. 

6  •2,675,81».  Pordaon  Coal.  Pike,  Leslie, 
Harlan.  Clay,  Letcher.  Perry 

9  •1JW1.810.  Dkliom  Coal.  Ployd.  Letcher. 
Knott.  Pike 

7  tl.TW.TM  Virginia  Iron.  Co&I  &  Coke. 
PULe  Perry.  Leslie  Floyd 

8  tl  ,473.441,  Southeastern  Oaa,  Ployd. 
Knott.  Pike 

•  .  $lA*iJK)0,  International  Harreeter,  Har- 
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10.  •1,543.430.  Big  Sandy.  Pike. 

11.  •1,438,{US0.  C£  Steel .  Harlan.  Letcher 

12.  •1.363,8m,      National      Mines,      Knott. 
Ployd. 

13.  •036.980.  J  M  Ruber.  Knox.  Bell.  Leolle 
14    •788,422.    Island    Creek,    Ployd,    Knott, 

Pike 

15.    •711,840.    Western    Pocahontas.    Pike. 
Knott,  Ployd. 

Kycoga  Land.  Leslie,  Letcher. 
Breathitt 
W.   W.   Lindsay.   Pike,  Knott, 


October  29,  1971 


October  29,  1971 


Peabody  Coal,  Harlan,  Leslie 
Penn- Virginia.  Letcher,  Har- 


Minlng  &   Mfg  .  Harlan, 


Blackwoods     Land.    Letcher. 


16  •681,118, 
Knott    Perry. 

17  •638.121 
Letcher 

18.   •5»9.7»0 

19    »692,868, 
Ian.  Knott 

30    $588,000.  C    A.  Lee.  Leslie.  Knox. 

21.  •611.350.  Brlngardner  Lumber,  Leslie 
Clay.  Harlan 

23  •473.950,   NY 
Knott 

23.   •451.400. 
Harlan 

24  •439.032,  Columbian  Fuel.  Ployd.  Knott, 
Pike.  Perry,  Letcher 

25  •368.133.  Mary  Helen  Coal.  Harlan. 

26  •SSe  490.  Asher  Ccjal  Mining.  Bell.  Les- 
lie. Perry 

27  •326.000,  Harklns  Mineral,  Floyd,  Knott 

28  •317,847,  Lawrence  Tlerney  Land.  Pike 

29  •284.380.  Pocahontas  Land.  Pike.  Floyd. 

30  •280.306.  Republic  Steel.  Pike 

31  •269.000,  Merely  H.  Ringer.  Knott. 

(Prom  the  San  Qabrlel  Valley  Dally  Tribune. 

Feb    27.   19681 
Keagan     Hrr     With     Ht'OB     Boost     in     Land 
Valdes-    Vam.et     Man's    Suit    Poacis    Tax 

I  NIK EASE 

(By   Pete   Searls) 

County    Assessment    Appeals    Board    One 
today  ordered  a  seven-fold  Increase  on  Gov 
Reagan's  property  taxes  for  a  54-acre  Mallbu 
Canyon   holding 

The  board  s  decision  came  as  a  victory  for 
Vallnda  resident  Bryan  Stevens,  on  whose 
petitions  the   taxes  were  raised 

TTie  board  also  substantially  boosted  as- 
sessed values  on  the  236-acre  "Yearling  Row 
Ranch  ■  sold  by  Reagan  to  Fv)x  Movie  Stu- 
dios In  December  1966 

On  the  Reagan  prop>erty.  Board  Chairman 
Thomas  O  Neusom  ordered  the  market  value 
raised  from  •30.000  to  •216.400 

LESS    THAN    ASKED 

This  will  Increase  the  assessed  value  from 
•7.5U0  to  •64.100  Stevens  had  asked  that  tbe 
assessed  value  be  raised  to  •87,500 

The  market  value  of  the  Fox  property  was 
raised  from  •916,800  to  •1.469.300.  resulting 
In  an  Increase  In  assessed  value  from  ^229^00 
to  •364.800 

Stevens  had  asked  that  the  assessed  value 
on    this  property   be  raised   U)  ^430.000 

Following  the  b<:>ard'«  brief  annovincement, 
a  Jubilant  Stevens  declared  he  was  "extremely 
happy  extremely  happy  It  s  obviously  a 
victory  for  the  little  taxpayer   " 

ATTOBNIYS    STUNNED 

Attorneys  John  Endlcott  and  Oeorge  Had- 
ley.  representing  Keagan  and  Fox  respec- 
tively, were  visibly  stunned  by  the  board's 
announcement  atid  Hadley.  asked  If  he  were 
surprised  by  the  decision,  snapped.  "You're 
damn  right !  ' 

Both  Indicated  the  case  would  be  appealed 
to  the  Superior  Court,  and.  according  to  Alex 
Early  of  the  county  counsel's  ofltoe.  repre- 
senting County  Assessor  Philip  Watson,  there 
is  a  poeslbillty  that  the  county  will  Join 
with  the  property  owners,  rather  than  uphold 
the  assessment  appeals  board's  ruling 

Immediately  following  the  board's  an- 
nouncement. County  Assessor  Philip  Watson 
demaiuled  that  the  board  review  and  reevalu- 
ate assessments  throughout  the  entire  Mallbu 
Santa  Monica  mountain  area,  charging  that 
all  would  have  to  be  raised  substantially  to 
match  the  Reagan  and  Pox  assessment  In- 
crease. 


Nona  ON  PxopxKTT  Tax  ajto  Liqai. 

RKMXirES 

(By  Prof.  Ferdinand  P.  SchoetUe) 
The  following  notes  have  been  prepared  for 
use  in  connection  with  an  afternoon  work- 
shop concerning  reform  of  the  property  tax. 
Source  materials  have  been  grouped  under 
headings  so  that  participants  In  the  work- 
shop can  be  spared  the  chore  of  taking  notes 

I.     PKOBI.EUS    or    VAI.CATION 

Most  state  statutes  8|>eclfy  that  property 
shall  be  valued  for  purposes  of  taxation  at 
"market  value",  "fair  market  value",  "true 
value",  or  use  similar  language. 

Whatever  the  statutory  language,  value 
Is  a  necessary  element  In  any  property  tax 
assessment.  The  courts  normally  define  mar- 
ket value  aa  the  price  at  which  the  prop- 
erty to  be  valued  would  be  sold  by  an  owner 
willing  but  not  conipelled  to  sell  to  a  buyer 
willing  but  not  compelled  to  purchase  "The 
following  materials  explicate  some  of  the  dlf- 
flcultles presented  In  proving  the  price  which 
would  have  been  paid  In  this  hypothetical 
sale. 

1.  J.C.  Bonbrlght.  "The  Valuation  of  Real 
Estate  for  Tax  Purposes,"  34  Columbia  L.  Rev. 
1397  (1934).  In  addition  Professor  Bon- 
brlght's  two  volume  treatise,  The  Valuation 
o/  Property  (1937),  Is  still  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  lucid  exposition  of  problents  of 
valuation. 

2  Assessed  value  not  equivalent  to  price 
received  In  recent  sale  Bliss  Hotel  v  Thomp- 
son, 378  P2d  319  (Okl.  19621  (actual  sale  ac- 
cepted as    "substantial   evidence  of   value"). 

Great  Plains  Supply  Co  v  County  of  Good- 
hi,r.  268  Minn    407.  129  N  W  2d  335   i  1964  1 

3  The  relevance  of  reproduction  cost 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Company,   178 

S  2d  355  (Fla,  1965)  {held  nut  lo  have  been 
given  undvie  weight  i . 

People  f  Miller,  38  NE2d  466  iNY  1941) 
(reproduction  value  less  depreciation  as  a 
celling ) 

Joseph  E  Seagram  «  Sons,  Inc  v  Tax 
Commissioner,  231  N  Y  Supp  2d  228  (1963i. 
affirmed.  251  NY  Supp  2d  460  (1964)  (build- 
ing which  had  recently  been  built  at  a  cjst 
of  136  million  was  assessed  at  ^20  5  and  ^21 
million  for  the  years  Involved  Tlie  owner 
argued  that  an  Income  approach  dictated  a 
valuation  of  ^17  8  million) . 

4  "Special  uses. 

C.  C.  Ande'^son  Stores  Co  r  State  Tax 
Commission.  337  (Idaho  1967)  (garage  adja- 
cent to  department  store) . 

People  ex  rel  Neic  York  Stock  Exchange 
Bldg.  V  Cantor.  223  NYSupp  64  (1927) 
(court  approves  use  of  reproduction  coat 
minus  depreciation ) . 

II      ADMINIBTEATION     OF    THE     TAX     ON     KSAI. 
PaoPERTY 

Unlike  the  Income  tax  and  sales  tax  which 
are  .self  admiiiUstered.  the  real  property  tax 
IS  administered  by  the  state  which  places  a 
value  on  the  property  through  Its  assessment 
procedure  Although  almost  all  states  require 
that  properly  be  assessed  by  full  value,  the 
Invariant  practice  of  assessors  seems  to  have 
been  to  assess  property  at  some  figure  leas 
than  fair  market  value. 

One  of  the  problems  which  arises  In  con- 
nection with  the  tax  is  to  determine  the 
quality  of  the  Job  being  performed  by  local 
assessors  Even  If  assessors  were  diligent  in 
once  valuing  every  property  at  some  figure 
approximating  fair  market  value.  Inflation, 
alterations  In  the  propterty.  changes  in  the 
neighborhood  and  changing  patterns  of  de- 
mands make  It  likely  that  the  fair  market 
value  once  established  would  not  remain 
constant.  The  relationship  between  the  fair 
market  value  and  tbe  assessed  value  Is  known 
as  the  "assessment  raUo"  and  la  typically 
determined  by  dividing  tbe  swMUrt  value  bj 
the  fair  market  vaiue.  Thus  a  house  "Wblch 
had  a  fair  market  value  of  •10.000  and  was 
assessed  at  #4.000  would  be  said  to  have  an 
assessment  ratio  of  40%. 
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In  order  to  determine  whether  real  prop- 
erty tax  assessments  are  being  fairly  admin- 
istered It  is  necessary  to  determine  relative 
assessment  ratios.  For  example,  if  a  tSO.OOO 
house  were  valued  at  •6,000  and  a  •lO.OOO 
house  at  •S.OOO  we  might  find  that  because 
bolh  houses  had  the  same  Z0'~o  assessment 
ratio  there  was  no  Inequity  in  the  tax  .sys- 
tem, as  the  relative  tax  burdens  between  the 
owners  of  the  two  houses  remained  the  same.' 
If  though  the  •30.000  house  were  valued  at 
»6,CX)0  and  the  •10,000  house  at  •6,000  there 
would  be  an  obvious  inequity;  the  owner  of 
the  less  expensive  house  has  been  unfairly 
overassesbed. 

There  are  a  number  of  studies  which  at- 
tempt through  statistical  means  to  present 
a  plctur«  of  whal  sort  of  a  Job  the  assessor 
is  doing.  Typically  such  statistical  studies 
use  word  and  coixepts  with  which  the  lawyer 
is  not  ordinarily  familiar  Unfortunately,  a 
fairly  good  grasp  of  these  materials  may  be 
essential  if  the  lawyer  Is  to  convince  a  court 
that  administration  f.f  the  real  property 
tax  system  may  be  so  bad  that  the  court 
should  grant  extraordinary  relief.  Further- 
more, proof  of  an  a.s.ses8menl  ratio  Is  an  im- 
portant element  of  most  modern  cases  in- 
volving the  property  tax. 

The  es,sentlal  truth  of  the  modern  real 
property  tax  system  is  that  it  Is  being  un- 
fairly administered  Owners  of  Inexpensive 
houses  are  paying  too  much  tax  relative  to 
other  homeowners  Furthermore,  because  the 
system  Is  not  well  administered  taxpayers 
are  able  to  enjoy  special  advantages  pur- 
suant to  "private"  understandings  with  pub- 
lic officials  Ttie  materials  which  follow 
illustrate  the  current  picture  concerning  ad- 
ministration of  the  tax  on  real  property 

1.  Baldwin  Construction  Co.  r  Ensei  Coun- 
ty Board  of  Taxation,  16  N  J  329.  108  A  2d 
598  (1954):  Dalton  Realty.  Inc.  v.  State.  270 
Minn.  1.  132  N  W   2d  394  (1966). 

2  US,  Bureati  of  the  Census,  1967  Census 
of  Oovernment-s,  Vol.  2.  Taxable  Property 
Values  (  19681 

3  F.  L  Bird.  The  General  Property  Tax- 
Findings  of  the  1957  Census  of  Governments 
(1960)  (explains  the  census  figures  The 
theoretical  explanations  are  applicable  to 
the  1967  Census). 

4  O  Oldman  and  H  Aaron.  "Assessment- 
Sales  Ratios  Under  the  Boston  Properly  Tax." 
18  National  Tax  Jour  36  (1965)  (an  excel- 
lent study  of  Boston) . 

5  US  Department  of  Commerce.  State  and 
Local  Government  Special  Studies  No  53 
Property  Assessment  Ratio  Studies.  (1969) 
(reviews  procedures  and  gives  a  bibliography 
of  state  studies  of  assement  ratios i. 

6  A  D  Lynn.  Jr  led  ),  The  Property  Tax 
ana.  Its  Admini.itration    (1969) 

7.  H  P.  McClelland.  "Properly  Tax  A.ssess- 
ment"  in  7'^e  American  Property  Tax  Its 
History.  Administration  and  Economic  Im- 
pact ( 1066 ) . 

HI.    PBOor    or    assessment    ratios    in    court 
One  of  the  serious   problems  confronting 
a   taxpayer   attempting   to   show   overvalua- 
tion is  prrof  of  the  asses-sment  ratio  or  ratios 


'  Even  when  assessment  ratios  are  the  same 
though  relative  burdens  may  be  shifted,  for 
example,  an  exemption  stated  In  absolute 
terms  may  have  more  relevant  Importance 
when  applied  against  a  lower  assessment 
ratio  For  example,  luppyose  the  law  were  lo 
state  that  every  homeowner  was  entitled  to 
a  •4,000  "homestead  exemption"  If  a  •SO, 000 
house  were  assessed  at  a  40 '"r  assessment 
ratio  and  had  an  assessed  value  of  •13,000. 
the  homestead  exemption  would  seemingly 
relieve  the  homeowner  of  about  33%  of  his 
taxes  rather  than  the  13 'i  which  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  property  been  as- 
scised  at  Its  fair  market  value.  The  net 
effect  of  under  aaaessment  with  such  a  flat 
exemption  can  be  to  extend  benefits  to  higher 
lnconr»e  groups  at  the  expense  of  lower  in- 
come groups  which  the  legislature  intended 
to  benefit. 
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which  may  prevail  for  the  relevant  taxing 
Jurisdiction.  A  number  of  options  confront 
the  lltlgaiit.  One  approach  is  for  the  litigant 
to  Introduce  evidence  he  has  developed  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  relevant  assess- 
ment ratios.  Proof  of  such  a  ratios  may 
entail  substantial  expense.  Furthermore,  un- 
less car.-'  l.s  taken  the  court  may  reject  the 
entire  procedure  adopted  by  the  litigant. 

A  second  approach  Is  for  the  taxpayer  to 
attempt  to  Introduce  Into  evidence  assess- 
niejii  ratios  which  have  been  developed  by 
various  government  bodies.  Most  states  make 
equalizing  payments  to  school  districts  One 
purpose  of  such  payments  is  to  help  those 
school  districts  which  have  a  lower  than 
average  tax  t>ase.  As  we  have  seen,  assessed 
value  will  not  ordinarily  give  a  true  picture 
of  a  school  district's  wealth  for  one  does  not 
know  whether  the  property  has  been  asses.sed 
at  10%  or  100^'.^  of  market  value  Thus  for 
purposes  of  distributing  state  equalizaton 
payments  to  school  districts  it  is  necessary 
for  the  state  to  develop  an  equalization  ratio 
which  will  allow  the  stale  lo  convert  assessed 
value  to  market  value  For  the  litigating  tax- 
payer such  ratios,  if  accepted  by  the  court 
as  proof  of  assessment  ratios  can  be  quite 
useful.  Finally,  some  states  have  provided  by 
statute  for  the  proof  of  a-ssessment  ratios. 

A.  Proof  of  Assessment  Ration  by  the  Tax- 
payer. 

1.  Deitch  Company  v.  Board  of  Property 
Assessment,  417  Pa    213.  209  A  2d  397   (1965). 

2.  In  re  Brooks  Building  391  Pa  94,  137 
A  2d  273  (1958)  (taxpayer  held  lo  have  satis- 
fied burden  of  proof  by  evidence  of  assess- 
ment ratios  of  3  or  4  similar  buildings  ) 

3.  Atlantic  Richfield  Company  v.  Warren 
Independent  School  District,  453  S.W  2d  190 
(Texas  1970)  (It  Is  not  unusual  to  lose  In  tbe 
lower  court ) . 

4  In  Re  Shape  214  Pa.  Super.  315.  257 
A  2d  635  (Pa.  Super    1969). 

B  Introduction  into  BtHdence  of  Equaliza- 
tion Ratios. 

1  Schenley  Land  Company  v  Board  of 
Property  Assessment  205  Pa  Super  577,  211 
A. 2d  79  (Pa   Super    1965)  . 

2.  In  re  Appeals  of  Kents  2124  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Inc.,  34  N.J   21.  166  A.2d  763  (1961) 

C.  Statutes  Concerning  Assessment  Ratios 

1    Oregon    Revised    Statutes.    Chapter    309 

(requires    the    assessor    to    make    a    publicly 

available     stailstlcal     study     of     assessment 

ratios) . 

3.  New  York.  Real  Property  Tax  Law  Sec- 
tion 730  (  as  amended  \  (  provides  for  selec- 
tion of  prf  ■pertles  by  the  litigants  i 

3  Roseit,  "Inequity  In  the  Real  Property 
T^x  of  New  York  State  and  the  Aggravating 
Effects  of  Litigation.  "  33  Nafl  Tax  Jour  66 
(1970)  (This  volume  of  the  National  Tax 
Journal  contairus  a  valuable  symposium  on 
Problems  of  State  and  Local  Government 
Finance  ) 

4  Minnesota  Statutes  Section  273  11  pro- 
vides as  follows 

"Each  assessing  officer  responsible  for  the 
determination  of  adjusted  market  value  sh«Jl 
annually  file  with  the  county  auditor  the 
ratio  which  he  has  used  of  adjusted  market 
value  to  market  value  of  all  the  taxable  per- 
sonal and  real  property  within  the  taxing 
district,  except  property  which  by  law.  cus- 
tom or  practl'.e  Is  valued  by  the  commission- 
er of  taxation  " 

rv         LEGAI.       KNmXXMENT       TO        A        PA«T1CULA« 
A^SIXSSMENT    RATIO 

Once  the  litigant  has  somehow  presented 
the  facts  ooncernlng  existing  assessment 
practices,  there  i-tlll  remains  the  problem  of 
determining  to  vhat  assessment  ratio  tax- 
payers are  entltl>»d.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  assessment  rHtlos  are  almost  randomly 
distributed  from  »i'^,  to  10';  of  fair  market 
value.  To  what  assessment  ratio  is  a  taxpayer 
entitled^  Should  the  taxpayer  be  entitled  to 
have  an  aaaeesznent  at  tbe  mean  (average), 
median  (the  middle  item  of  a  eeriee),  mode 
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(that  point  about  which  tbe  most  assess- 
ments are  clustered)  or  at  some  other  point? 
The  courts  have  not  resolved  thu  question. 
Justice  Roberts  opinion  in  Deitch  Company 
f.  Board  of  Property  Assessment  417  Pa  213. 
209  A  2d  397  (1966i,  presents  some  of  the 
possibilities  After  Indicating  that  the  tax- 
payer was  entitled  to  have  his  assessment  set 
at  the  "common  level"  tbe  Justice  went  on 
to  say : 

"Of  course,  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
definition  r  f  the  term  "common  level  '  Where 
the  evidence  shows  that  the  assessors  have 
applied  a  fixed  ratio  of  assessed  to  market 
value  throughout  the  taxing  district  then 
thai  ratio  would  constitute  the  common 
level  However,  where  the  evidence  indicates 
that  no  such  fixed  ratio  has  been  applied,  and 
that  ratios  vary  widely  in  the  district,  the 
average  c'  such  ratios  may  be  considered  the 
'common  le^■ei"  .  .  .  Furthermore,  ll  may 
be  that  the  e\ldence  wi;'.  show  some  per- 
centage of  assessed  to  market  value  about 
which  the  bulk  of  Individual  assessment 
tends  to  cluster,  in  which  event  such  per- 
centage might  be  acceptable  as  tbe  common 
level- 
Other  cases  are  no  more  helpful.  However 
tbe  following  materials  will  at  least  provide 
some  enlightenment.   If   not   answers 

1.  Cheng.  "The  Common  Level  of  Ai*ess- 
ment  In  Property  Taxation."  23  Natl  Tax 
Jour.  50  (1970) 

2  In  re  Dulton  Realty,  Inc.,  270  Minn.  1. 
132  N  W   2d  394  i 1964) 

3  The  Supreme  Court  provides  no  clear 
guidance  tor  making  such  Interstitial 
choices 

Sunday  Lake  Iron  Co.  v.  Toumahip  of 
Wakefield   247  U  S  .^50  <  1918) 

Sioux  City  Bridge  Compant^  r.  Dakota 
Counfj/.260U.S  441  (1923) 

Ci/mberJand  Coal  Cc  r  Boa-d  of  Aenston 
of   Tax   Assessments.   384    US     23    (1931) 

NaahfUle.  Chattanooga  *  Sf  Louis  Ry  v. 
Broiming  310  U  S   362  ,  1940) 

Toicnship  of  Hillsborough  r.  Cromiceil  S26 
U  S    620  (1946) 

V      CHOKE    OT    AN     ACTION 

The  citizens  group  contemplating  prop- 
erty tax  reform  may  find  that  state  laws  con- 
cerning "standing"  determine  litigation 
."^trategy  If  the  law  does  not  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  complain  about  the  particular  assessments 
of  others  it  may  still  be  possible  to  bring 
an  action  seeking  reform  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem Such  nriatters  vary  from  state  to  state; 
the  statutes  of  some  states  specifically  ac- 
cord standing  to  all  taxpayers  in  others 
standing  to  complain  about  an  as.sessment 
has  been  held  to  be  limited  to  the  com- 
plainant's   property 

TTie  trend  of  the  decisions  over  the  past 
decade,  or  so.  has  been  toward  more  active 
Judicial  review  of  the  decisions  of  taxing  au- 
thorities In  a  number  of  cases  the  courts 
have  considered  and  granted  petitions  that 
assessors  be  compelled  to  perform  their 
statutory  duties.  The  following  materials 
may   t)e   helpful. 

1  Annotation.  "Who  May  Complain  of 
Underassessment  or  Nonassessment  of  Prop- 
erty for  Taxation.'   5  A  L  R  2d  576  i  1949) 

3  In  the  following  cases  taxpayers  sought 
and  were  granted  a  remedy  to  compel  taxing 
officials  to  improve  their  assessment  practices 
Pierce  v  Green.  329  Iowa  22  3»4  N  W  237 
(1940) 

BetttngaU  v  Assessors  of  SpnngAeld  343 
Mass    233.   178  NE    3d   10    (1961) 

Russman  v  Luckett.  391  S  W  Jd  694  (Ky, 
1965) 

3,  New  Jersey  started  the  property  tax 
revolution, 

Soidiciit  Coiutrurtion  Co.  v  Cs^ej  County 
Board  of  TcLtatton.  16  N  J  339  108  AJId  MM 
(1964) 

Sitntz  V  Toicnshtp  of  Mtddietown,  23  NJ. 
680.   130  A.ad    16    (1967) 

Villofft  of  Atdpe/leM  Park  v  Beiytn  County 
Board  o/  Tasatton.  31  N.J.  490.  167  A3d  839 
(IMO) 
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4.  Note.  "Inequality  In  Property  Tax  As- 
sessments New  Cures  for  an  Old  111."  7S  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  1374  (1»«2) 

CmziNS   PirmoN    or   Ssptcmbss    1971 
To  tbe  Board  of  Equalization  of  the  Stat« 

of  Tenn«BBee : 

Mr.  Fred  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doyle  Burns, 

Miss   Marie  ClrUlo.   Mrs.   Vercle   Nortijn,   Mr. 

Millard   Rldenour,  Mr.   James   S.   Hatmaker, 

Mr.  caarenoe  H»cUer,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bradley.  Mr. 

Ronnie  U.  Beck.  Mr   BUI  E.  ChrUtopber,  Mr. 

Sherman    Petterman,    Mr.    Cedrlc    Jurgens. 

Petitioners.  Ex  Parte  In  re  asBesscoent  of  coal 

1  .serves  and  mining  equipment. 

PETmON 

1.  Each  of  your  petitioners,  whose  names, 
afldresses  and  counties  of  residence  and  oc- 
cupations are  set  out  below.  Is  an  owner  of 
retil  property  taxed  In  his  respective  county: 

NatTie,  Address,  County,  and  Occv.pation 

Mr.  Fred  Jones;  Brlcevllle.  Tei»n.;  Ander- 
son: Machinist. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Doyle  Burns;  Wlxlte  Oak. 
Tenn.,  Campbell,  Supt  ,  Machine  Shop  and 
Machine  Operator. 

Miss  Marie  Cimio:  Clalrfleld.  Tenn  ,  Camp- 
bell,   Community  Developnaent. 

Mrs.  Vercle  Norton;  Duff.  Tenn  ,  Campbell; 
Textile 

Mr  Millard  Rldenour:  White  Oak,  Tenn.; 
Campbell:  Miner,  retired 

Mr  James  3  Hatmaker:  Eagan.  Tenn.; 
Clalbome;  Equipment  Operator. 

Mr.  Clarence  Hackler;  Clalrfleld.  Tenn.; 
Claiborne:  Truck  Driver 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bradley:  Petros.  Tenn.;  Morgan; 
Electrician. 

Mr  Ronnie  H.  Beck;  Coalfield,  Tenn.;  Mor- 
gan: Instrument  Mechanic. 

Mr.  Bill  E.  Christopher;  Petroe.  Tenn.; 
Morgan;    Instrument    Mechanic 

Mr.  Stiennan  Petterman:  Oneida.  Tenn  . 
Scott;  College  Student. 

Mr  Cedrlc  Jurgens;  Oneida.  Tenn.;  Scott; 
Marine  Officer,  retired. 

2.  This  petition  Is  filed  under  Tennessee 
Code  3  67-821  granting  to  aiiy  property  owner 
In  the  State  of  Tennessee  "the  right  to  a 
hearing  and  determination  by  the  State 
Board  uf  £quaIl2^llon  of  any  complaint  be 
may  make  on  grounds  that  other  property 
than  his  own  has  been  assessed  at  less  than 
the  actual  cash  value  thereof,  or  at  a  less 
percentage  of  value  than  his  own  property  " 
The  general  purpose  of  this  petition  Is  to  re- 
quest the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and 
the  Comptroller  and  the  Division  of  Property 
Assessments  which  operates  utuler  the  super- 
vision of  the  Comptroller  and  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  to  exercise  certain 
duties  respecting  the  appraisal  and  assess- 
mei'.t  of  real  property  oontaluliig  coal  re- 
serves axid  personal  property  In  the  form  of 
mining  equipment  in  the  aforesaid  five 
counties  as  required  by  Tenuess^-e  Code  {  67- 
342  and  i  67-245  and  i  67  a22  establisliing 
the  procedures  by  which  these  agencies  shall 
"supervise  and  direct  all  reappraisals  and  re- 
valuation programs'  and  shall  equalize, 
compute  and  fix  the  value  of  all  such  prop- 
ei^iee  within  its  Jurisdiction." 

3  County  tax  assessors  In  the  aforesaid 
counties  have  failed  properly  to  assess  the 
value  of  co«I  in  land  in  the  aforesaid  five 
counties  or  the  value  c.f  expensive  eqiupment 
used  In  mining  coai  despite  the  requirement.^ 
of  the  due  process  and  equal  protective 
clauses  of  the  Federal  constitrition  and  Ar- 
ticle 2,  5  5  28  and  29  of  the  Tennes.see  con- 
stitution req\ilring  the  taxation  of  all  real 
and  personal  property  "according  to  Its 
value  .so   that   taxes  shall    be  equal   and 

uniform  throughout  the  state,"  and  the  pro- 
visions of  Tennessee  Cfxle  5  5  67 -6<J6.  67- 
60«(5>  and  67-607  requiring  county  tax  as- 
sessors to  a-ssess  for  taxation  mineral  Inter- 
sats  Irtcludlng  coal  This  failure  has  caused 
a  significant  lose  of  revenue  for  the  local 
governments  In   these   counties   and   c«u«e<l 
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your  petitioners  and  other  owners  of  prop- 
erty not  containing  mineral  Interests  to  bMr 
an  unfair  percentage  of  the  property  tax  bur- 
den. The  time  has  come  for  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  to  deal  with  this  problem  and 
to  exercise  Its  powers  as  the  statewide  admin- 
istrative agency  In  charge  of  directing  the 
activities  of  local  tax  assessors 

4.  The  Tennessee  Department  of  Geology, 
.supported  by  Information  from  the  United 
states  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  reports  that  these  five 
counties  In  the  year  1970  accounted  for  ap- 
proximately 6  million  tons  or  77'%  of  Ten- 
nessee's coal  production.  Not  less  than  660,- 
000.000  tons  of  recoverable  coal  reserves  re- 
main In  the  land  of  these  five  counties  This 
coal  wealth  Is  controlled  by  a  few  large  coal 
companies  and  landowners  with  four  com- 
panies owning  more  than  5S,0O0  acres  each. 
These  few  large  landowners  control  almast 
all  of  the  land  within  the  coal  fields  in  these 
covintles  Of  the  1,480,160  acres  which  con- 
stitute the  area  In  these  five  counties,  504,440 
jre  owned  by  large  land  companies.  Out  of 
a  total  property  valuation  of  approximately 
«400,000,000,  these  companies  which  own 
over  33  Vj"?  of  the  land  make  up  less  than 
4"  of  the  assessment  figure  because  the  coal 
Interest  Is  not  being  valued  In  the  aseess- 
mentii  as  required  by  law.  Most  of  the  com- 
panies are  n - 1  local,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  to  asse-ss  and  tax  th!,i  coal  wealth 
In  any  form  whatever  at  the  local  or  state 
level  the  eoonomlc  benefits  of  the  ci">al  accrue 
primarily  to  large  outside  Interests  with  lit- 
tle benefit  to  the  local  population  Six  mil- 
lion tons  a  year  are  being  trucked  or  shipped 
by  rail  out  of  these  counties  which  are 
getting  nothing  In  return  for  giving  up  their 
resources  The  small  landowner,  farmer. 
homeowner  and  biislnes-sman,  who  can  least 
afford  to  pay,  has  to  pay  more  because  the 
large  landowner  who  controls  most  of  the 
wealth  In  the  counties  Is  not  paving 

5  The  state  reassessment  and  reappraisal 
program  Initiated  by  the  Tennessee  General 
Assembly  In  1967  vests  sul>ervl8lon  of  the  pro- 
gram In  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and 
the  Division  of  Property  Assessments  under 
Its  control  under  Tennessee  Code  5  67  1706, 
providing  for  technical  assistance  contracts 
with  reappraisal  experts,  and  15  67  242,  67- 
605  and  67  823  providing  for  the  duties  of 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization  iinder  the 
reappraisal  and  reas.sessment  program,  and 
the  State  Board  of  Equalljaitlon  is  required 
ro  see  that  coal  lands  and  mineral  Interests 
are  properly  valued  and  as.<<essed  The  reap- 
praslal  contracts  entered  Into  by  the  five 
counties  aforesaid  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization,  however,  not 
only  do  not  provide  for  the  apprai.s&l  and 
assessment  of  coal  interests  but  specifically 
exclude  the  reappraisal  and  asses.sinent  of 
such  Interests  This  special  treatment  of  coal 
wealth  and  mining  equipment  violates  the 
eqiial  protection  and  due  process  clauses  of 
the  federal  constitution,  the  uniformity  re- 
quirement of  the  Tennessee  constitution  and 
numerous  Tennessee  statutes  requiring  uni- 
form property  tax  assessment  and  {  67  606 
f5)  specifically  requiring  the  asses-sment  of 
minerals  including  coal  Moreover,  under 
Tennessee  Code  {  67-242  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  Is  required  to  provide  offlclal 
assessment  manuals  to  local  tax  asses-sors 
for  delernilnlnK  at.se.ssments  of  particular 
claiises  and  parcels  of  property  Such  man- 
vials  do  not,  however,  give  directions  and 
specify  procedures  for  the  valuation  of  min- 
eral Interests  including  coal  and  mining 
equipment  in  the  couiUies  aforesaid,  and 
valuation  procedures  relating  to  coal  have 
not  been  observed  by  itx^al  tax  a.ssessors.  In 
addition  no  agency  of  state  or  l<x;al  govern- 
ment has  nuwle  use  of  the  professional  as- 
sistance of  tbe  Chief  Mine  Inspector  of  tlie 
State  and  the  State  Geologist  In  valuing  coal 
wealth  and  mining  equipment  as  provided  In 
f  67  -607  of  the  Tennessee  Code,  a  necessary 
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.step  for  properly  determining  the  location 
and  value  of  coal  reserves  and  devaloping  a 
fair  method  of  assessment. 

6.  In  summary  It  is  the  petitioners"  posi- 
tion that  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of 
PTqualtzatlon  under  Tennessee  Oode  I  87-Wa 
and  other  sections  heretofore  cited  to  direct 
the  equalization  of  values  of  property 
throughout  the  state  and  require  the  proper 
assessment  of  coal  wealth  and  mining  equip- 
ment. Petitioners  recognize  that  devising  a 
fair  procedure  for  assessing  the  values  Is  a 
difficult  tusk  and  that  any  formula  must  take 
into  account  (1)  the  fact  that  the  coal  in- 
dustry performs  a  vital  and  necessary  func- 
tion In  our  society  and  Is  entitled  to  a  fair 
return  on  Its  Investment,  (2)  placing  an  un- 
reasonable tax  burden  on  the  Industry  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  coal  miners 
and  other  employees  In  the  area,  and  (8)  the 
fact  that  ecologrlca!  factors  most  be  consid- 
ered, so  that  hasty  extraction  by  strip  mining 
of  coal  will  not  be  further  enconraged 

These  consldejratlons  do  not,  however,  pro- 
vide an  argument  that  coal  values  should  not 
be  as.sessed  and  taxed  at  all  or  only  at  an  un- 
reasonably low  rate,  as  Is  presently  the  case; 
and  It  Is  the  State  Equalization  Board's  duty 
now  to  undertake  to  correct  present  Inequi- 
ties In  the  tax  structure  relating  to  coal.  The 
failure  to  exercise  such  duty  will  perpettiate 
the  existing  unjust  situation  In  these  coun- 
ties where  petitioners  and  others  least  able 
to  pay  bear  an  unreasonable  tax  burden  and 
will  violate  the  federal  and  state  constitu- 
tions and  state  statutes,  cited  above,  which 
require  equal  and  uniform  tax  valuiiUon  and 
the  assessment  of  coal  wealth  and  mining 
equipment. 

Wherefore,  petitioners  seek  the  following 
relief: 

1.  That  the  Governor,  as  Chair nvan  of  the 
state  Board  of  Equalization,  convene  a  Bi>eclal 
session  pursuant  to  Tennessee  Code  {  67-202 
or  at  a  regular  session  not  later  than  October 
15,  1971,  set  this  petition  for  hearing  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  complainants  to  prove 
their  allegations 

2.  That  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
order  and  effectuate  the  valuation  and  as- 
.sessment  of  coal  reserves  and  mining  equip- 
ment in  the  above  mentioned  counties  on 
the  same  ija&ls  and  at  the  same  ratio  of  fair 
market   value  as  other  property  U  assessed. 

3  'I'hAt  the  State  Board  of  Equallaation 
ai^d  the  Division  of  Property  Asaeasments 
under  lu  jurisdiction  provide  assistance, 
:nanp<i'Aer  and  guidance  to  county  tax  as- 
.'>ess>.>n>  and  c<:>uniy  boards  of  equalisation  to 
carry  <<ut  mineral  and  mining  equipment 
valuation  as  aforesaid  and  provide  specific 
rlirocth  n  In  manuals  written  for  such  local 
ottlclals  as  tn  the  methods  and  techniques  of 
valuing  siu;h  assets 

4  That  the  State  Board  of  EqualUsaUon 
call  upon  the  State  Department  of  Geology 
and  the  Chief  Mine  Inspector  to  assist  to 
the  end  that  such  value  of  such  mineral 
Interest  be  accurately  asseesed. 

Citizens  from  lynnessee's  five  largest  coal- 
producing  counties  today  filed  a  complaint 
with  tbe  Slate  Board  of  Equalisation  cbiarg- 
Ing  that  locaJ  tax  assessors  and  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  now  directed  by  Mr. 
Preeley  Cook,  have  violated  the  requirements 
of  state  law,  the  Tennessee  state  Consti- 
tution, and  tbe  United  States  Constitution. 
by  falling  to  tnx  the  vast  cosJ  resources  in 
these  counties.  As  a  result,  the  citizens 
charged  in  their  c<jmiplaint.  tbelr  counties 
are  losing  several  hundred  tb<nisand  dollars 
yearly  In  property  tax  revenues,  a  signifi- 
cant loss  of  needed  revenues  for  tbese  rural 
Tennessee  counties.  Furthertoore.  tbe  citi- 
zens said,  the  small,  non-mineral  owner  has 
been  forced  to  bear  an  unfair  burden  for 
local  services  like  education  and  bealth  care 
t>e>cause  the  mineral  holders  are  not  paying 
their  fair  share  of  taxes  on  tbe  ooal  wealtb 
which  they  control. 

The  complaint  filed  by  these  cltlaens  today 
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represents  one  of  the  most  significant  recent 
citizen  challenges  to  the  large  mining  In- 
terests that  have  exploited  the  reaouroee  of 
the  Appalachian  region  of  the  U.S.  for  years, 
leaving  behind  ruined  lands  and  wide^read 
poverty  It  comes  at  a  time  when  coal  field 
owners  In  the  Appalachian  region  are  mak- 
ing extraordinary  profits  from  mining  ac- 
tivities, and  when  co«U  production  including 
extensive  strip  mining.  Is  at  an  all-time  high. 
The  complainants,  all  residents  of  the 
Appalachian  areas  of  Anderson,  Campbell. 
Claiborne,  Morgan,  and  Scott  counties  In 
Tennessee,  include  two  young  miners  recently 
fired  for  signing  UMW  union  cards,  several 
working  men  employed  In  Oak  Ridge  plants, 
a  former  county  weight  Inspector  who  quit 
his  Job  in  protest  against  the  failure  to  prose- 
cute overweight  coal  trucks,  a  local  college 
student,  a  community  worker,  and  several 
local  women,  TTie  citizens  call  upon  Tennes- 
see Governor  Wlnfleld  Dunn  as  chairman  of 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization  to  set  a  date 
before  October  16  for  a  hearing  on  their  com- 
plaint and  to  take  appropriate  action  to  make 
sure  minerals  are  taxed  as  required  by  law. 
The  five  counties  In  which  these  citizens 
reside  accounted  for  approximately  6  million 
tons  of  coal,  or  77  percent  of  Tennessee's 
total  ooal  production.  In  1970  Nevertheless, 
these  counties  are  among  the  poorest  In  the 
Nation,  with  per  capita  Incomes  less  than 
half  the  United  States  average. 

One  Important  reason  for  the  local  pov- 
erty, the  citizens  pointed  out.  Is  that  vir- 
tually all  of  the  coal  wealth  Is  controlled  by 
a  few,  large,  outside  corporations  which  reap 
handsome  profits  on  royalties  from  coal  op- 
erations, yet  escape  local  taxation,  in  viola- 
tion of  state  law,  because  the  coal  has  not 
been  assessed  as  part  of  property  value.  AJ- 
though  these  large  companies  own  over  331-3 
percent  of  the  land  area  of  these  five  coun- 
ties, they  accounted  for  less  than  4  percent  of 
the  prof>erty   tax  revenue  In    1970, 

One  example  of  how  this  works  Is  provided 
by  the  American  Association,  a  British-based 
corporation  that  owns  more  than  44,000 
acres  of  rich,  coal-bearing  property  in  the 
coal  field  of  Claiborne  County  Although  the 
American  Association  earns  an  average  of 
$4,500  a  week  (or  $234,000  a  year)  In  royal- 
ties from  only  one  of  the  mines  on  Its  Clai- 
borne County  land,  its  property  Is  valued  at 
only  $20-25  per  acre,  the  same  value  used 
for  unused  wood  land  in  the  county,  and 
less  than  V4  the  value  used  for  farm  land. 
The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  large  land 
owners  that  control  the  coal  fields  in  these 
five  counties  yet  escape   taxation: 

Coal  Creek  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  along  with  Its  affiliates  Poplar 
Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  Winters 
Gap  Coal  Company  owns  64,199  acres  In  An- 
derson, Campbell,  Morgan,  and  Scott  Coun- 
ties TTie  company  Is  controlled  by  165  share- 
holders throughout  the  United  States. 

Tennessee  Land  and  Mining  Company,  a 
family  trust,  managed  by  E  L  Spetnagel  of 
New  Preston,  Connecticut  owns  50,940  acres 
In  Anderson,  Campbell,  Morgan,  and  Scott 
Counties. 

Koppers  Company,  a  multlmllllon  dollar 
Pittsburg  Corporation,  controls  50,771  acres 
In  Campt>ell  and  Scott  Counties,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  owns  the  mineral  rights 
beneath. 

American  Association,  a  British  limited 
corporation  owned  by  the  London  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Secuilties,  Limited  owns  50,661 
acres  In  Clalbome  and  Campbell  Counties. 

Ford,  Faust,  and  Cheely.  a  family  trust  of 
Knoxvllle,  Tennessee  owns  37,306  acres  In 
Morgan  and  Scott  Counties. 

Payne-Baker  lands,  managed  by  U.S. 
Senator  Howard  Baker,  whose  mother  owns 
one- ninth  Interest.  The  rest  Is  owned  by  the 
Paynes  of  Pennsylvania,  relatives  of  tJtn. 
Baker  Together  they  own  27J06  acres  In 
Morgan  and  Scott  Counties. 

Stearns  Coal  and  Lumber,  owned  by  a  fam- 
ily from  Steames,  Kentucky  retains  26.390 
acres  In  Scott  Ootintj. 
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Francis  Brothers,  the  only  locally  owned 
land  among  the  largest  company  holdings  Is 
owned  by  a  family  In  LaFollette,  Tennessee. 
They  own  23,676  acres  in  Campbell  County. 
Blue  Diamond  Coal  Company  which  has 
been  a  coal  owner  and  operator  for  many 
years  throughout  Appalachla  Is  headquar- 
tered in  Knoxvllle.  and  owns  20,131  acres  in 
Campbell,  Claiborne,  and  Scott  County. 

Other  major  land  of  the  area  owners  in- 
clude Consolidation  Coal,  a  subsidiary  of 
Continental  Oil,  and  Hlwassee  Land  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  London's  Bowater  Paper 
Company.  These  landowners  own  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  five 
county  ares,  and  accounted  for  809c  of  the 
land  scheduled  for  strip  mining  since  the 
spring  of  1970. 

All  of  the  companies  enjoy  ample  returns 
on  their  coal  properties  in  these  counties,  yet 
the  coal  in  these  lands  Is  in  no  way  being 
taxed.  Tennessee  does  not  have  a  severence 
tax.  but  state  law  does  require  taxing  min- 
erals as  part  of  property  vaJue.  However,  the 
complaint  pointed  out,  local  assessors  and 
the  State  Equalization  Board  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  law  and  have  systematically 
excluded  minerals  from  property  value  for 
tax  purposes.  As  a  result,  the  complaint 
argvies: 

Six  million  tons  a  year  are  being  trucked 
or  shipped  by  rail  out  of  these  counties 
which  are  getting  nothing  in  return  for  giv- 
ing up  their  resources  The  small  landowner, 
farmer,  homeowner,  and  businessman,  who 
can  least  afford  to  pay.  has  to  pay  more  be- 
cause the  large  landowner  who  controls  most 
of  the  wealth  in  the  counties  is  not  paying 

According  to  a  conservative  estimate,  using 
present  tax  rates  and  established  methods 
for  coal  valuation,  the  failure  to  assess  the 
coal  reserves  in  these  five  counties  resulted 
In  a  revenue  loss  of  approximately  $350,000 
in  1970  alone.  Since  not  less  than  660  million 
tons  of  recoverable  coal  reserves  remain  In 
the  land  of  these  counties,  this  loss  of  rev- 
enue will  continue  in  the  future  unless  coal 
is  Included  In  Uie  tax  base  as  required  by 
law. 

In  addition,  the  citizens  charged,  several 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  mining  equip- 
ment hais  been  appraised  only  nominally,  or 
not  at  all,  depriving  local  governments  of 
additional  revenues  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Tlie  complaint  was  based  on  extensive  re- 
search conducted  during  the  summer  of  1971 
by  three  Vanderbilt  University  students  with 
the  assistance  of  a  Vanderbilt  professor.  It 
was  filed  on  behalf  of  the  East  Tennessee 
citizens  by  their  attorney  Mr  Gilbert  Mer- 
ritt,  of  the  Nashville  law  firm  of  GuUeit. 
Steele,  Stanford.  Robinson,  and  Merrltt 

More  specifically,  the  complainants  main- 
tain, the  failure  to  appraise  minerals  Is  in 
violation  of: 

Due  process  and  equal  protection  clauses 
of  the  Federal  Constitution 

The  Teruiessee  Constitution.  [Article  2 
i  28  and  29 1  which  requires  the  taxation  of 
all  real  propeirty  "accordmg  to  its  value" 

And  Tennessee  statutes  (Tennessee  Codes 
IS  67-606,  67-«oei6)  and  67-607]  requiring 
county  tax  assessors  and  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  to  assess  mineral  Interests. 

In  1967,  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly 
made  provisions  for  a  reappraisal  of  "all  real 
property"  in  the  state  and  vested  respoosl- 
billty  for  this  assessment  tn  the  hands  of 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  its  Divi- 
sion of  Prc^MTty  Assessment, 

However,  tbe  citizens'  complaint  and  sup- 
porting research  point  out  that  despite  the 
Intent  and  letter  of  the  law,  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  failed  to  carry  out  Its  re- 
sponslbllltlM  In  several  ways : 

1,  In  contracts  entered  Into  with  the  coun- 
ties under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board, 
the  appraisal  companies  were  not  Instmicted 
to  appraise  mineral  value — In  fact,  the  eon- 
tracts  specifically  excluAeA  auch  mineral 
value. 
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2  Although  Tennessee  law  {Sections  67- 
607  of  the  Tennessee  Code)  Instructs  the 
Board  of  Equalization  to  make  uae  of  the 
professional  advice  of  the  Chief  Mine  In- 
spector and  the  State  Geologist  In  assessing 
minerals,  the  Board  has  failed  to  avail  itself 
of  these  services — In  fact.  Mr  Freeley  Cook, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  Is 
quoted  as  saying  "You  mean  that  law  is  still 
on  the  books?" 

3.  Although  the  Board  of  Equalization  is 
required  by  law  (Section  67-242)  to  provide 
offlclal  assessment  manuals  to  local  tax  as- 
sessors, the  manuals  hs^■e  failed  to  give  di- 
rections for  valuation  of  mineral  property — 
or,  if  directions  have  been  given,  they  have 
not  been  observed  by  local  tax  assessors  In 
the  valuation  of  coal 

4.  As  a  result,  the  counties  have  lost  an 
Immense  amount  of  much -needed  revenue 
while  primarily  outside  landholders  gener- 
ously benefit. 

To  correct  this  situation,  the  citizens  called 
upon  Governor  Winfield  Dunn  and  tiie  State 
Board  of  Equalization  to  ■ 

1  Set  a  date  before  October  15,  1971  for 
a  hearing  on  their  complaint 

2.  Provide  for  the  valuation  and  assessment 
of  coal  reserves  and  mining  equipment  so 
that  the  coal  owners  and  mining  companies 
will  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  property  tax 
burden  in  each  county 

3  Call  upon  the  State  I>epartment  of  Ge- 
ology and  the  Chief  Mine  Inspector  to  assist 
to  the  end  that  the  value  of  mineral  interests 
niay  be  accurately  assessed, 

4  and  make  provision  for  assistance  to 
local  assessors  In  valuing  minerals  In  the  fu- 
ture 

As  one  of  the  complainants  said,  "My 
granddaddy  paid  the  taxes  that  those  com- 
panies should  have  paid,  my  daddy  paid  them, 
and  now  I'm  p>aying  But.  now  we're  going  to 
start  changing  things." 


Appends  I 
Contacts ;  For  Information ; 
John    Gaventa,    615-322-4614    or    615-424- 
6832. 

Ellen  Ormond,  615-322-7805, 

Professor  Lester  Salamon,  615-322-2461. 

A  Complainants: 

NAME    AND    OCCTTPA'nON 

Anderson  County 

Mr  Fred  Jones,  Brlcevllle,  Tennessee,  Ma- 
chinist. 

Campbell  County 

Mr  &  Mrs  Doyle  Burns,  White  Oak,  Tenn., 
Supt..  Machine  Shop  &  Machine  Operator. 

Miss  Marie  ClrUlo,  Clalrfleld,  Tenn.,  Com- 
munity Development. 

Mrs    Vercle  Norton,  Duff,  Tenn  ,  Textile. 

Mr  Millard  Rldenour,  White  Oak,  Tenn., 
Miner,  retired 

Claiborne  Connty 

Mr  James  S  Hatmaker.  Eagan,  Tenn., 
Equipment  Operator. 

Mr  Clarence  HackJer,  Clalrfleld,  Tenn., 
Truck   Driver. 

Morgan  County 

Mr  J.  W,  Bradley.  Petroa,  Tenn.,  Electri- 
cian. 

Mr  Ronnie  H  Beck,  Coalfield,  Tenn  .  In- 
strument Mechanic. 

Mr  Bill  E  Christopher  Petros.  Tenn..  In- 
strument Mechanic. 

Scoff   Cotinfj, 

Mr.  Sherman  Petterman,  Oneida,  Tenn., 
College  Student. 

Mr.  Cedrlc  Jurgens,  Oneida,  Tenn..  Re- 
tired Marine  Officer. 

B.  Resource  Personnel :  The  research  and 
organization  was  done  In  the  summer  of 
1971  for  tbe  VanderbUt  Student  Health 
Coalition  by: 

John  Oaventa,  recent  Vanderbilt  graduate 
to  be  attending  BalUol  Oollace,  Oxford,  be- 
ginning October  1  on  a  Rhodes  scholarahip. 
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Sllen   Ormond.  Junior  pblloaophy   major;  Worthlnfton,   CrosBley  and  SUnsbnry,   At-  ArrCNOiX    IV.— COAL   Ktsorvcs   km   PKXMICTION 

Vanderbilt   Uulreralty.  tcaneyi,  KnoxvlIIe,  Tenn. 

Bob    Thompton,    recent   Vmnderbllt   grad-  8.  Tnacls  Brothera:   J.  P.  Vim  RTiaB,  La-  -___ 

uabe  beglanlDf  at  Ualverslty  of  Virginia  Law  foUett*,  TWin,,  agwnt.  ■■win*** na»m%  tt  Ik*  S-caua(y  wm 

School  this  faU.  9-  BIvw  Diamond  Coal  Oo  .  Robert  Wataon,                           ■ — 

^/««r  Lester  SoZamon  of  t^eVanderbUt  VP     for     Opemiona,     «309     K.ngrton     Pike.  -;-;;j-       Ud«W  (iiS     («uuSS 

Political  Science  Departnieut  advised  oa  Lbe      KnoKvllle,  Tenn.  ^ ^  ]^ 

research  and  writing.  Appendix  U 

H.l.nv    C<x,fc,    a   Sarah    I^wrence    C^lege  coomtt  -scaxPrioH  SriSS-             «! S   m! SI S     it  12      iS]^ 

student,    will  remain  In   the   Ove-oounty  «*-  .^      .                  ,.                 .        ._             v.         ^  Cl*bo™.                15.S42    15.04.000       49.961         M,  7S7 

glon   doing  follow-up   work.   Contact   at  ai&-  TTi«    "^^    counties    are    located    north    and  norMn                    18,732    18  7J?  WO        4»  «»4         84  641 

4>4^-d6S2  northwert    of    Knoxvllle,    Tenneaaee,    In    the  Scon                        ?5,  IS«    K,  JCI.OT        79.  IS3          79, 7S« 

C    Mr    OUbert  8    Merxllt  of  the  NaahvUle  monntalns  and   foothills   ot   Appaiachla.    la 

law  Ann  of  CKiUett,  Steele,  Sanford,  Hoblnaon  one  sense,  they  are  a  "forgotten  area"  of  Ap-  TsW tU.S2l 

and    lAwntt    is    serrlng    aa    lawyer    for    the  P»lach««.    hsTlng   received   far   leaa   national  

complalnanu.  He  Is  a   former  United  States  »ttentlon  than  their  Kentucky.  Wert  Virginia 

District  Attorney  for  Middle  TennwMee.  »™1  Pennsylranla  oounterparts.  „»^^^  ^  ^^,        Tb°°«-^'   '»»• 

D  State  OfflclaU-  *^^^^    P**^    °^   **^^    county   la   within   the  SUte   Dtvlslon   of   Oeology;    repeatedly    this 

1     w,    1-.I  It      rv>,»k     wxiviiiiw    flMMwtArv  mountalrvoua  coal  region  and  even  within  the  report    maintained   that   -It  should   be   etn- 

8ti.*^jr7f^Sq^^tlon    Ni^^STt^-'  ^^^    ^^^    »«-   "f**"   "««'«   '«•   "-«  P^:*"!^    '''''.^J'"'^"* /°    this   report 

oimuB  xxjKTu  u.  «|ui»uiBi.>uu.  ri.iuA.u<c.   » ■<;  their  fuIl  share  of  service*  should  be  considered  as  the  mintmv.yn  known 

°T^Mr     WUllam     Snodgrass      Comptroller.  T^    PW    capita    lnoom«.    of    four    of    the  re,  overaWe  reserves  In  Tenne<»ee  In   1959  • 

State  of   Tenneaaee    TenaesBee  counties  are  among  the  30  lowest  In  the  state.  ProAucticm  of  the  Hve -county  area,  1970* 

E  lx>cal  OfflclaUs    '  w*II  bekm  Tennesw^s  average  of  »203fl  j,^^ 

1    Mr    Carl  Irwin.  Tax  Asaeasor.  Anderson  Morgan  County.  7th  lowest.  $982  Anderson ._ .1.732.557 

County  Claiborne  County,  10th  lowest,  »1, 030  (jsjnpbell    1.663.147 

2.  Mr.  J.  P.  Ayera,  Tax  Assessor,  Campbell  Scot*  County.  15rh  lowest.  »!  001  Claiborne            . 1   8fl3  000 

County.  Campbell  County    30th  lowest,  »1.3M               Morgan            „ '       462  34« 

3.  Mr.  John  Qreer.  Tax  Assessor.  Claiborne  Ar>der8on    County's    $3,479    per    capita    In-      g^^^^ _     _     ^,  ^^ 

CountT  come  Is  high  only  because  of  Oak  Kldge  and 

4  Mr    Dudley  Preels.  Tax  Aasess-.r.  Morgan  '«■  <'«»™»  "*'•  ^  "^   that   the  northwestern  ,   ,„        " 
QQjjQjy  mountainous    part   of    the    county    Is    much  lotai    o.ivi.mo 

6  Mr    Prank  Phillips    Tax   Assessor,  Scott  fnoro  closely  kin  to  the  other  counties  than  •Department  of  Labor  reports. 
County.  ^  ^^***  Ridge  ooai.  Rxaxxvaa  and  pbobuction 

P.   ■  CV>mpany     Repreaeiitatlves  APPUKOIX    Ui.-  SUMMAfnr    OF      COMPANY     OWNWSHIf  An  as  yet  unpubllahed  report  of  the  Ten- 

1.  Coal  Creek  Mining  *  Mfg    Co  :    Warren  ^q  ptRC£NT»G£  OF  TAXES  ne»*e«      Department      of      Oeology      enutled 

Hayden.  Bank  of  KnoxvUle  Building,  Knox-      Strlppable  Re^irvea  of  the  Northern  Plateau 

nlle.  Tenn.  £«.««                          I^^rSfil  Area  of  Tennessee'    gives  thu  proJecUon  for 

a     Tenne«w«   Land   *    Mming   Co.:    E.    L.  ^^.^^J              ,„,^     "W"^"'  ^,     production    In    the     nve^unty    area 

Spelriagle.  New  Preston.  Connecticut.  •»  p«t            propffy    centim  •»  (based   on  QNP,  U.S.  population  and  Indus- 

3.  Koppers    Co .    Inc.:    Parker    W.    PInney.  Totil      c«iit»e         ipi>riiul             Mai  .^..,  r«-iiiiii«.tinn»  • 

Manager  of  Real  E«at4>  Service:  Pittsburgh  ^'*>               *c^     ^^^^            (1970)         (1970,  '"'^y  P^'^^,,^  production  1.  expected 

Pennsylvania.  Andsrws           214.400             30  J211  097  990            1  05  to   reach   8  8   million  tons   with  strtp-mlned 

4.  Amertcaji     Association:      Al     E.     Punk,  Cimpbell            7?«,S40             U     Si.  7JB.670            733  coal    contributing   2  0   mUllon   tons.    By   the 
Agent.  Mlddlesboro.  Ky  2L^""            ^1^              U      «?»SS            i2  year  2000  total  annual  production  will  have 

5  Ford.  Paust  *  Chuly    Hugh  Faust,  Ham-  JJId                   MLm             41      kImjJm          vif  reached   between   16.9  and   20.3   mUllon   tons 
llton  Bank  Building,  KnoxviIle.  Tennessee                            '_ _ and    strip-mined   coal    between   6.8    and   «  8 

a    Pavne     and      Baker-      Senator     Howaril  Total            1  480.  ISO              34    398  680  77?            3.6  million   tons.    At   these   rates   of   production. 

Baker    Humsvllle,  Tenn  '  .««o,t  ot  th.  compsn,  .««(  „  ,n  rt»  coa^ha^d  .«1  8C  p.n^nt  ^he     •vallable    supply    of    strip-mined    coal 

7  Ste€U-ns     Coal     ft     Lumber    Oo        Baker.  ol  the  Mulfwtd  n  owwd  by  9coiiipaaiej.  should  last  80  years. 

ATPtNDIX  V.-COMPANT  LANOHOLOCRS  8t  COUMTY  AND  APPRASU  VALUU 


Company 


Acreal* 


1970 
tppiiiul ' 


Anderton  County: ' 

Coal  CrMk  Minini  t  »a no'jclorinf . 
Tanosaas*  Land  i  Mia<a|  Co 


P<«tar  Crack  MtiNSf  t  Msnuiact«<iflt<ai«s 
awnan  a<  Caal  C<««li> 

Coniolidjtion  Coal 


34,083 
n,428 

*,759 
1,420.5 


}1. 795, 2*0 
607  670 

207.770 
42,C20 


Value  per 


J37 
32 


31 

30 


Total 


«,«o.s 


2.193.9W 


Cimyfcen  County"' 
Hopwr's  Co 

Coal  Cr««k  MiaiM  1  MamilactMin(. 
Taaneuea  Land  {  Mmmi  Co._.... 

Amarcaa  Anacialion 

tindsay  Land  Co    ._      .,.«.■ 

Uk  \»ltn  Cosl — _ 

Wastbourna  LandCo . 

Cl«a'  Fork  Coal  Co_    

Blue  Diamond  Coal  Co ..._ 

Canyon  fnte'pfHes       ... 

Coaaolidains  Coal _..»..._. 

NoiIhumb«'land  Co ... 

Hivasea  Laad  Co.. 


«9,400 

23.676 

11,170 
6.637 
4.033 
3.638 


982 
249 
200 
128 
SIS 
Ml 
«7 


1,500,000 
730,075 

449  nor 

393,560 

264.380 
91  000 

lU.OGO 
59,400 

120.  «2S 
14  050 
91  150 
35.  975 
U.  100 


30 
31 
40 
b9 
65 
25 
54 
26 
59 
11 
110 
52 
50 


Company 


Aassti 


T>70 
appcsrisl ' 


VattMiwr 
■crs 


Toul 


Uttt7         4,n4,40S 


Claitoina  County   ' 

Annfficai  AsMCiation    

f  If  a' mi  f'J'k  Mimaj  Co__.... 

Hat'is  BriiKh  Coal  Co 

BhM  OMMMd  Coo/  Cm 

HiwaM*  Land  Co 


«.t31 

MO 

MO 

US 

1,437 


1. 133.290 
29  400 

6  aoo 

2.000 
32,000 


25 
50 

32 
14 

21 


Tow    

fltefgan  Cosoty:' 

Cooi'Ciaol  Miuat  t  Mai>uiactu>ia| 

Poplar  Creek  Wininf  I  Mano^lvrmf.... 

f«rt   F»»W  I  OmoIt 

mrmlcrs  (Up  Coal  Co 


47,783         1.202.1 


8,416 

2,437 
J7.K12 


64.617 

z«,5ao 
mm 


30 
36 
29 

a 


Moreao  County  — Continuad 

Tannrum  Ijnd  t  M)nin( 

Platcaa  Prooortioa... 

Watti  Ptopartioi    „ 

HiwaaM  Laad  Co ., 

Payna  4  Bjkar     

T'avalflT^  Insoranca 

Noftiiainbcnand  Corp      

S«l)lotal , 

Plui  Slate  land 

Total 

Scott  County   »• 

Payna  I  Bakor  

Steann  Coal  &  Lomber 

Biua  Oianiood  Coai  Co     

Tennassoa  Land  4  Minrnc 

C  C   Paiiilwrlw  ....... 

■iwranst  Far  rw 

Kyanta  Miniw  Corp 

KujiaM  Land  Co 

Ntirfltarlaad  Corn  ,.., 

OaaiSaWoodCs  ...^ « 

ftifbyLandCo    

Saram  Uuntwr  Co.... 

Go- Ray  Haatty  Co      _ 

ford,  Faatt,  i  OwalT 

ftopssfa  C*    . 

Tannouat  Waitoyaa  CoHofl. 

BowaWr  fapar  Co ., 

Ilk  V«ay  Coal  A  1MB 

nslnsL«ii4Co  _ 

M««lsv  imtk  F«faM_ 

Codity  Braa      -__^--- 

Oflliwnrtty  or  TofMOSsas...... 

Itaraasa  Land  Co 

Tot* _ 


295  f2,458  IS 

« 12  040           <  129. 162  {2 

2.  OM  18  487  27 

4. 650  43. 214  2> 

1,152  

2  913  36  390  SI 

427  7,U4  SI 

7«,S» 

52,017  

Ul.fOI „ 


35,935 
2t  390 
19.  177 
17,941 
7,864 
7.587 
V  000 
1.257 
2  612 
?,6C2 
7  499 
2.284 
2.27J 
1504 

i.ri 

1.2W 
l.I«4 
1.M7 
1,055 
900 
541 

aos 

101 


124  315 
243.280 
173  165 
161,460 
34.030 
6I.275 
45,000 
30,450 
23  510 
23,610 
22  490 
18.043 
20,455 
13,535 
12.335 

II, m 

W,t3S 

9.510 

23,440 

10,?50 

24.  tM 

2,W 

1.200 


V 

n 

V 
77 
U 


n 

27 
V 
V 

27 
27 
27 

e7 

M 
Ui 

27 

35 


>4Z.461 


t.m,n 


<TKa 

>  Vn%  aMfaaart  110  pii»i» 

•  1970  appraisal  30  parcant 


I  a«  a«r  ii^ianaiaiito  asd  tsnrtand  m  sM  aa  tlw 


•4jiai 

•  6,20  minarWv 

•  Tha  reapptli^ial  prafrssi  haa  not  tMon  compMad. 


October  29,  1971 


A  MOTHER'S  OPINION  OF  THE  COM- 
PREHENSIVE CHILD  DEVELOP- 
MENT   ACT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

ar  LOtrtsLANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATIVKS 

Thurtdjay.  October  28,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  reading 
the  hearingE  on  the  Comprehensive  Child 
Development  Act,  I  am  awed  by  the  over- 
whelming volimiec  of  favorable  testimony 
and  the  almost  total  lack  of  any  testi- 
mony In  opposition, 

Tj'pical  of  the  many  person^  testifying 
for  the  child  development  programs  were 
directors  ol  day  care  facilities.  direoCors 
of  welfare  councLLs.  representatives  of 
League  of  Women  Voters'  groups,  pro- 
fesstH-s  of  psychology  and  education,  and 
the  president  of  the  joint  commission  on 
the  mental  health  of  children.  Also  nota- 
ble amon^  those  testifying  in  favor  of 
tills  type  of  legislation  were  tli£  Oov- 
emors  of  Elelaware,  Pennsylvania,  Ten- 
nes.see,  Utah,  and  West  Virginia. 

Apparervtly  the  presumption  is  that 
those  not  testlfv-lng  against  must  be  con- 
sidered for  the  legislation.  E^eerything 
else  Is  upside  down  these  days. 

Unrepresented  at  the  hearings  were 
the  millions  of  mothers  and  fathers  who 
want  to  rear  their  children  urithout  in- 
terference by  the  Federal  Qovemment 
as  well  as  representatives  of  taxpwiyers' 
group!  representing  many  citizens  who 
will  have  to  pay  the  billions  of  dollars  in 
taxes  to  support  the  programs — unless 
deficit  financing  flat  money  is  resorted  to 
in  order  to  pay  the  costs. 

No  meastire  of  more  widespread  signifi- 
cance has  passed  this  House  during  the 
92d  Congress  than  S  2007,  as  amended, 
and  few,  if  any,  have  received  less  atten- 
tion from  the  mass  news  media.  Never- 
theless, word  about  the  comprehensive 
ciiild  development  programs  is  beginning 
to  reach  American  parents  and  they  do 
not  like  what  they  arc  hearing,  I  am 
now  receiving  more  mall — ^not  only  from 
my  constituents  but  also  from  concerned 
parents  in  various  parts  of  America. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  know  the 
thinking  of  many  concerned  parents  with 
regard  to  the  comprehensive  child  devel- 
opment programs,  I  Insert  In  the  Rkx>«d 
at  this  point  a  letter  from  a  Lakeland, 
Fla.,  housewife,  Mrs.  James  Correll,  pres- 
ident of  Polk  County.  Fla..  PTA  and  the 
mother  of  3  boys,  ages  10,  12,  and  14. 

IiAKsi.Awo,  Fla. 
To:   The  CoDfw«noe  to  oonsldsr  Senate  Bill 
2007  and  Bouss  Bill  10381 

Honorable  Benators  4kD4l  ReprMen  tatlves :  I 
am  In  opposlUon  to  the  i^rrrl-g  cnT  eltlMr  of 
these  bUls.  They  are  an  Insult  to  the  Intelli- 
gence aod  pertonnanoe  of  parents,  both  of 
today's  generation  and  tbe  generations  which 
precede  ua  It  la  an  aaaumptlon  tbat  Umj 
are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  provide  the 
proper  physical  and  mental  needs  of  tbelr 
ohtldren.  I  t4ilnk  this  Is  ba^tatteyl  In  even 
the  moat  trying  dayi  of  CtopMHton  parents 
provided  for  mm,  Ynlb.  our  ptayiliMM  and  amo- 
tloaal  needs  .  .  .  glvtog  ua  lovt  that  bo  gov- 
ernxnental  agency  can  dio.  If  the  toglc  procnul- 
gaied  by  tbe  ezperta  raUad  upon  for  ttiU 
legiaiauon  vara  tnta.  aU  oC  tttoae  9rtu>  ware 
raised  during  tjb»  rlaprailoo  yaaia  and  with- 
out the  benefit  of  "gOTemmental  ■arvloea" 
would  be  suffering  high  r«Ma  of  retardaUon. 
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We   ootild   not   wtth  this   tyjve   of  handicap 
have  evolved  to  the  world  power  we  are. 

These  bills  are  not  ttie  type  of  legMatlon 
which  will  perpetuate  the  free  sodety  that 
we  know  todey.  These  Mils  allow  for  the 
collectivization  of  our  children.  Tou  legla- 
lators  took  an  oath  as  i  epi  esentatlves  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  auid  protect  th*  rights  of  Its 
people  .  .  .  how  In  good  faith  can  you  pass 
such  legislation  with  a  clear  conscience? 

TTiese  bills  cover  too  broad  a  base  to  be 
considered  as  one  bill.  Bach  of  Its  many  areas 
should  be  considered  separately  on  Its  own 
merit. 

The  rxtmrlon  of  OX  O  The  first  thing  dis- 
cussed shoxild  be  Is  the  CEO  deserving  of  re- 
newed funding  I  think  not.  Prom  Its  begin- 
ning It  has  been  abused  and  misused  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  living  on  average  and  be- 
low average  Incomes  have  been  cheated  of 
their  Income  tax  monies  to  support  what 
ihey  were  told  were  poverty  groups,  but  in 
reality  amounted  to  support  of  radicals,  trou- 
blemakers. Black  Panthers  subversives  and 
communists  The  welfare  complex  does  not 
rk«ed  further  fuiullag,  it  needs  Immediate  In- 
vestlgatloD  and  aboll&hment.  According  to 
Representative  Plsher  In  the  September  30. 
1971  Congressional  Record  "The  news  re- 
ports of  GEO  scandals  during  the  past  7  years 
would  fill  a  book  Much  of  this  was  con- 
firmed by  a  GAO  Study."  and  "The  fact  is 
thai  in  term-s  of  long-term  solution  of  prob- 
lems which  are  associated  with  poverty,  this 
pragram  has  been  a  colossal  fiop."  To  con- 
tinue to  fund  this  Is  a  foUy  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  afford 

The  child  develcfpment  profram  is  not  sim- 
ply a  day  care  center.  I'm  sure  that  there  are 
areas  of  legitimate  need  for  this.  But  many 
factors  emerge.  Puvt  of  all  Is  the  wisdom  and 
ethics  of  a  federal  government  program  dur- 
i:^  the  child's  most  formulatlve  years.  The 
dangers  Inherent  for  evil  here  are  endless. 
Second  we  find  practically  every  need  met 
one  cotild  think  of — from  physical,  educa- 
tional, nutritional,  emotional,  and  even  pre- 
natal care.  This  may  sound  good,  as  I  am 
sure  niotlvatlons  should  be.  But  this  Is  the 
most  far  reaching  plan  ever  promulgated  for 
the  Sovletlaation  of  American  youth.  The 
raising  of  our  chUdren  Is  a  Ood  given 
right  .  .  .  not  to  be  Interferred  with  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies  either  with  or  without 
the  proper  motivations.  For  state  controlled 
communes  of  our  children  Is  to  open  the  door 
directly  to  the  type  of  program  of  Nasi  Ger- 
many and  Bussla  today.  This  is  to  destroy 
America  we  know  today. 

On  page  43  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  WeUars  Beport  on  S.  3007  "As  Dr. 
Reginald  lourle.  Director  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Mental  Health  of  Children 
testified  : 

"The  United  States  has  a  higher  percentage 
of  retardation  than  almost  any  other  country 
in  the  clvUlaed  part  of  the  world — 3  to  4  per- 
cent. •  •  •  In  every  other  country  where 
there  are  programs  for  early  ehUd  care,  only 
about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  retardad." 

I  am  afraid  I  would  have  to  challenge  Uioae 
figures.  Plrst  of  all  what  would  constitute 
mental  retardation?  And  what  other  eoun- 
trles  are  we  referring  to?  ICght  one's  wishes 
and  desires  to  he  indepandant  of  the  probing 
and  msmlpulatlon  of  government  be  a  factor 
in  your  mental  outlocAT  I  balleve  a  nation 
so  grossly  disabled  as  SO  to  40  tlmea  the  re- 
tardation rate  aa  Its  competitors  oould  not 
long  retain  Ita  position  as  a  wortd  power 
.  .  .  and  would  Indeed  have  had  problems 
ever  getting  there.  The  aasumptlon  that  if 
we  do  not  turn  our  children  ov«r  to  govern- 
mental child  oare  centars  tliat  they  wfU  he 
subject  to  30  to  40  tlmea  tha  retardation  rate 
has  a  very  aodallstle  ring  to  It. 

In  tha  area  of  Prime  Sponsors  I  was  amasad 
at  the  people  that  may  qualify  for  Nongov- 
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ernmental  Prima  Sponsors.  Section  613(f) 
states  that  Prime  Sponsors  may  Include 
Oommunlty  Action  agencies,  single  purpoaa 
Headstart  agencies,  oommunlty  corporsttons, 
parent  cooperatives,  organisations  of  migrant 
workers,  organisations  ct  Indians,  labor  un- 
ions, employers  or  public  or  private  nonproflt 
agencies  or  organizations  Visions  of  Cesar 
Chaves  teachlr»g  our  little  kiddles  the  fine 
arts  of  his  knowledge  dance  In  my  head  The 
area  of  research  and  derelopmeBt  Is  another 
area  that  jiut  plain  stinJcaf  It  states  that 
there  is  a  need  to  focus  more  attention  on 
the  areas  of  moral  development,  of  the  use  of 
aggression,  the  derelopment  of  creativity, 
emotional  development,  socialization  with 
particular  reference  to  the  recognition  and 
respect  for  Individual  differences,  appropri- 
ated identification  with  male  and  female 
roles  and  development  of  Identity  and  self 
esteem. 

After  you  have  taken  all  of  these  areas 
lulo  account  .  .  then  I  a£k  you  what  have 
you  left  out?  Is  there  nothing  left  sacred  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation?  Must  you  mold  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  emotional  side  of  our 
children?  You  even  discuss  teaching  a  mother 
how  to  talk,  play  and  teach  her  child 
fiddle!  Mothers  don't  need  you  now  and  never 
have  to  teach  their  children  bow  to  do  these 
things.  Don't  you  believe  the  American 
Women  are  born  with  any  sense  of  their  own? 
The  depression  years  of  this  nation  were  real 
poverty  years  ...  all  of  this  talk  today  does 
not  really  Impress  me  as  valid.  During  those 
times  children  were  reared  and  have  offered 
contributions  to  their  nation  as  no  nation 
before  them.  Poverty  does  not  really  offer  the 
stigma  mentioned.  Abraham  Lancoln  Is  a 
good  example.  Moreover  the  vast  amounts 
you  take  from  the  low  middle  cl4ka8  In  taxes 
produces  even  more  poverty  in  tlieae  classes. 
You  do  not  give  anything  to  the  American 
people  unless  you  take  It  from  theni  first  .  . 
and  what  pteroeutage  is  returned? 

In  discussing  Regional  Demonstration  Cen- 
ters you  will  see  the  statements  that  a  new 
Kind  of  Change  Agent  must  be  developed  and 
the  use  of  feedback  discussed.  These  words 
are  very  often  used  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  Sensitivity  Training  (a  method  of 
thought  reform  i  How  very  convenient  they 
happen  to  fall  Into  the  same  research  area 
where  we  will  consider  the  development  of 
the  Identity  and  moral  values  of  our  children 
Perhaps  you  sbotild  also  be  aware  that  valuer 
more  often  go  down  and  not  up  during  sen- 
sitivity training  I  am  oppoeed  to  using  the 
children  of  our  Nation  for  experimentation 
Id  research  aod  development  .  .  to  turning 
them  over  to  any  system  of  child  advocacv 
Page  46  of  the  report  on  8  2007  states  that 
"Preschool  efforts  should  resemble  free  pub- 
lic education  philosophy  and  tradition  of  this 
country  so  that  they  wUl  be  available  to  all 
Americans." 

Ttits  does  not  Indicate  an  intent  to  serve 
just  the  needy  ...  it  Ic  an  iiMent  to  expand 
these  services  One  need  only  remember  that 
right  today  in  this  oountry  we  are  being 
forced  to  send  our  children  to  public  achool. 
even  thoogh  we  may  object  to  eoune  con- 
tenit,  location  of  the  school  etc.,  If  we  can- 
zx>t  afford  private  school  or  pay  the  oon- 
sequenoes  for  vioUUing  th«  laae.  On  pt^ge  54 
the  report  asks  "when  should  a  child  be  re- 
nvoved  from  the  iMttiral  home  and  placed 
in  foster  care  and  what  kind  Ot  family  is  the 
best  kind  of  famUy  for  tbmX  ttiaav  The  only 
way  a  otiUd  can  or  aboald  be  removed  f  rotn 
the  bfotam  la  «nder  tbe  JuriadlcOoci  of  the 
local  authorities  ...  tha  roderal  Govere- 
maat  has  2k>  authority  la  this  area.  This  is 
a  clear-cut  statement  of  IntniBlon  beyond 
federal  autlkorlty. 

'nia  fcOowtag  are  my  obJeeMoiM  to  10851 : 
"TmtU  waA  ttma  as  such  piuniiis  are  ex- 
panded to  became  available  te  aO  tfUMren, 
priority  mtist  be  gtven  to  preechool  eblldren 
with    grettteet    aconocnlc   and    aodal    need." 
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Ttila  again  oontalns  Intent  for  expansion  of 
procrmm  to  oover  all  ctilldren.  "No  motber 
may  be  forced  to  work  outside  the  borne  aa 
a  oondltion  for  using  child  devolopment." 
Why  5tK>uld  we  provide  these  •ervlcea  for  a 
child  where  the  mother  la  In  the  home  to 
provide  theae  servlcea?  "Plktt  progr&ma  to 
test  the  effectlveneea  of  new  oonoepta,  pro- 
grams and  delivery  systems.  "  This  opens  the 
door  to  experimentation  on  children  .  .  . 
and  what  Is  desired  to  be  delivered?  "A  pro- 
gram at  dally  activities  designed  to  develop 
fully  each  child's  potential  "  What  dally 
activities  are  you  discussing?  The  Child's 
dally  activities  are  none  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's bualneaa.  Is  there  no  end  to  the 
amount  of  Intrusion  Into  our  privacy  that 
you  will  contrive?  "Other  specifically  de- 
signed health  and  social  and  education  pro- 
gnuns  Including  after  school,  summer,  week- 
end, vacation  and  overnight  programfi."  This 
again  Is  Just  not  any  of  your  business  .  .  . 
none! 

"Medical,  psychological,  educational,  and 
other  appropriate  diagnosis  aud  IdentlHca- 
tlon  of  visual,  hearing,  speech,  nutritional 
and  other  physical,  mental  and  emotional 
barrlera  to  full  participation  in  child  devel- 
opment profframt  with  appropriate  treat- 
ment to  overcome  such  barriers"  Participa- 
tion In  the  programs  here  la  the  key  word. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  the  description  of 
a  parent  being  one  who  has  day  to  day  care 
of  the  child  with  no  mention  of  natural 
parent  .  .  .  although  there  is  no  difficulty  In 
using  the  natural  parent  to  discuss  removing 
the  child  from  its  family,  the  crippling  of 
already  overcrowded  courts  with  legal  serv- 
ices offered  .  .  the  funding  of  such  absolute 
failures  as  Vista.  Headstart  and  OEO  In 
general  and  the  many,  many  more  vast  wel- 
fjire  programs  which  need  proper  individual 
consideration  I  am  heartsick  with  the  loes 
of  Individual  freedoms  that  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  have  given  so  little  thought 
to  ...  to  the  closed  press  on  this  very  im- 
portant matter  .  .  .  and  I  am  ashamed  of 
this  process  you  have  taken  advantage  of  .  . 
I  pray  that  Ood  will  give  you  the  strength 
to  take  the  steps  that  men  and  women  of 
good  Intelligence  and  motivation  and  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  delete  this  mon- 
strous bU!  from  record 

And    that    you.    Mr.    President,    will    veto 
this  bill  immediately 
Sincerely, 

SHtBLXT  Coaaci.1.. 


MFIS     MILTON    8EELEY.    WON.\LAN- 
CET.  N  H  .  DOG  BREEDER 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or    NrW    HAMP6H1EK 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OP  THK   UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  October  29.  1971 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  New  Hampshliite  who  Ui  known 
throughout  the  world  for  her  activities 
In  the  fields  of  dog  breeding  and  dog- 
sled  racing.  Mrs  Milton  Seeley.  of 
WonaJancet.  N.H..  was  honored  at  a  tes- 
umonial  dinner  In  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  tribute  offered  to  Mrs.  Seeley  on 
that  occasion  la  most  interesting,  fitting, 
and  well  deserved.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«d, 
as  follows : 

The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Milton  'Short' 
Seeley  are  boDorlng  b«r  tor  the  more  than 
40  years  o(  aerrlM  to  her  country  and  the 
world  of  lied  dog  racing  and  breeding. 
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Mrs.  Seeley  was  one  of  the  earliest  breeders 
of  Siberian  Huskies  and  worked  diligently 
to  produce  true-to-type  Siberians.  She  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  the  American  Kennel  Club 
to  recognise  and  register  the  Alaskan  Mala- 
mute.  Etogsled  teams  for  Admiral  Byrd's  polar 
expeditions  were  trained  at  her  Chinook 
Kennels,  Wonalancet,  New  Hampshire  Also 
assembled  there  In  1043  were  the  army  dogs 
to  be  trained  for  search  and  rescue.  This 
operation  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great- 
est contributions  to  the  war  eRort. 

"Short"  Seeley  organized  the  Alaskan  Mal- 
amute  Club,  the  Carrol  County  Kennel  Club, 
and  the  Siberian  Husky  Club  of  America 
and  the  New  England  Sled  Dog  Club.  Inc.  In 
official  capacities.  She  received  awards  from 
the  Dog  Writers  Association  and  the  Alaskan 
Malamute  Club  for  her  work  in  furthering 
Northern  breeds. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  she  de- 
voted time  to  taking  an  active  part  In  local. 
State,  and  national  political  campaigns. 


October  29,  1971 


DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
DAVID  PACKARD  ON  THE  STRA- 
TEGIC BALANCE 


HON    DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MIN.NESOTA 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  2S.   1971 

Mr  FRASER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, October  21,  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense I>avld  Packard  met  with  the  Avi- 
ation Space  Writers  Association  at  the 
National  Press  Club 

I  requested  and  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  an  unedited  tran- 
script of  the  Secretary's  session  with  this 
group.  Many  matters  were  discussed  but 
I  was  especially  interested  in  Mr.  Pack- 
ard's comments  on  the  strategic  nuclear 
balance  with  the  Soviets,  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks — SALT— and 
.strategic  matters  generally 

Rather  than  reprint  the  entire  tran- 
script, Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  extracted  In 
sequence  Mr.  Packard's  remarks  on  the 
.strategic  matters  I  mentioned  previously. 
I  am  also  including,  after  these  excerpts, 
news  reports  of  this  session  and  a  report 
dealing  with  the  new  missile  Secretary 
Ptickard  mentioned  at  the  press  club 
breakfast.  These  materials  follow 
Deputt       SscacTAST       or       DtnrNSE       David 

Packaui     Mxttb     wrrH      Avution      Space 

Warrxas    Association 

Q  Are  you  going  to  be  making  any  trips 
soon? 

A.  Tea.  I'm  going  to  the  Pacific  to  see  a 
Safeguard  shot  and  then  to  Australia  The 
Htifeguard  program  is  going  very  well,  we  ve 
had  18  shots  now  and  14  of  them  have  been 
successful,  two  partially  successful  and  only 
two  failures  So,  the  actual  performance  Is 
coming  a.ong  well,  and  they've  been  Inter- 
cepting targets  that  have  been  sent  from 
Vandenberg.  and  the  last  one  was  a  low  In- 
tercept with  a  Sprint,  which  is  one  of  the 
toughest  ones  So  the  whole  testing  system  Is 
coming  along  very  well. 

Q  Ars  you  going  to  watch  it  from  Kwajs- 
leln? 

A.  Tea.  they  are  going  to  have  a  shot  the 
same  day  I'm  supposed  to  be  there. 

Q  Have  all  the  Intercepts  been  a  single 
wartMAd  Intercept? 

A    Basically  single  Interception. 

Q     iunlntel.1 


A  There's  one  test  of  targeting  or  track- 
ing more  than  one  target,  but  I  don't  believe 
they've  intercepted  more  than  one  yet.  In 
fact,  they  can't. 

Q  How  long  are  you  going  to  be  gone  on 
this  trlf)  and  how  long  do  you  intend  to  stay 
In  Australia?  Are  you  going  to  make  some 
tours   at   defense   establishments   or    whaf 

A.  I'm  going  to  spend  four  or  five  days  there 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  schedule  is  In 
fact.  I  may  change  the  schedule  before  I'm 
through. 

Cj   And  you  will  be  there  early  Novembfr'> 

A  Early  November  I've  been  to  Australia 
.several  times  and  I  like  the  country  and  I'll 
try  to  get  out  to  the  center  of  the  country 
and  not  Just  spend  time  in  Canberra. 

Q  What's  going  on  up  there  in  (unlntel) 
or  wherever  it  Is  out  there  in  the  center  of 
the  country?  Aviation  Week  Just  put  out  a 
boot  called  "Spy  Satellites"  and  there's  a 
chapter  in  there  that  deals  with  some  of  the 
capabilities  being  installed  in  this  Australian 
(unlntel ) . 

A  I  haven't  seen  that  book  so  I  don't  know 
whafg    (unlntel  I 

Q  Can  you  respond  to  what's  going  on  at 
Alice  Springs  or  what  kind  of  station  is  it? 

A   No.  I  couldn't  talk  about  that  subject 

Q  Does  your  visit  have  anything  to  do  with 
our  Increase  In  our  Interest  In  the  Indian 
Ocean? 

A.  It  does  Indirectly.  I  don't  have  any  spe- 
cific programs  or  projects  in  that  regard  but 
obviously  it's  Important  for  us  to  maintain 
a  relationship  with  Australia  in  terms  of  Its 
.strategic  position  in  the  Indian  Ocean  It's 
a  subject  of  general  Interest  but  I've  heard  no 
Bpeclflc   (unlntel). 

Q.  Without  being  specific  could  you  be  a 
little  more  specific? 

A.  No.  I  really  can't  t>ecause  I  wUl  want  to 
expre&s  the  general  view  that  we  are  anxious 
to  maintain  a  close  relationship  with 
Australia  and  particularly  with  out  Na^'y  (un- 
lntel) Indian  Ocean 

Q  I  wonder  if  you  would  talk  to  them 
aixlut  combined  patrols  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
or  any  specific  kinds  of  things. 

A  I  don't  plan  to  cover  that  subject  If 
they  raise  it  we  may  have  a  general  exchange 
cif  views  but — 

Q  In  other  words.  It's  not  like  Secretary 
Lairds  Visit  to  Japan  where  he  talked  about 
Japan  having  to  Increase  their  own  defense. 

A  No.  this  meeting  is  more  in  terms  of 
discussing  some  of  the  logistics  problems,  the 
Australians  are  very  anxious  to  have  us  buy 
things  that  can  be  made  in  Aiutralia.  As  you 
linuw.  they  have  been  helpful  in  providing 
us  with  truclLs  for  Cambodia  and  have  done 
pome  other  things  They  would  like  to  find 
some  areas  as  would  a  lot  of  other  friends.  In 
which  they  can  get  a  little  of  the  defense 
business.  Of  course,  we  are  In  a  poellion  now 
where  we  don't  have  enough  to  go  around 
at  home  so  I'm  not  going  to  be  able  to  go 
very  far  on  8p>eclflc  items. 

Q  Speaking  of  Safeguard,  what's  the  status 
of    the    (unlntel  I 

A  We  Just  have  a  new  contract  negotiated 
and   ready  to  go  on   that    (unlntel  i 

Q  Is  that  effectively  lost  of  construction 
(Inaudible) 

A  That  was  simply  negotiation  of  the  con- 
struction contract  and  the  price  came  in  con- 
siderably higher  than  we  had  anticipated, 
and  It  was  largely  becaiue  of  ths  labor  nego- 
tiation and  they  were  able  to  work  out  a 
iietter  negotiation  of  ( unlntel »  prices.  That 
will  be  announced  shortly.  I  don't  even  re- 
member the  flgtirss. 

Q  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Warner  talks  ovsr  In  Moscow? 
How  are  they  going,  and  ars  thsy  optimistic? 
What  about  naval  air  harassment? 

A  Ths  talks  are  in  my  view  going  along 
well  I'm  encouraged  by  the  attitude  in  the 
SALT  talks,  that  8  a  much  more  complicated 
subject   than   this    All   of   those  discussions 
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went  along  with  a  very  serious  vein  and  an 
intent  to  get  out  the  Issuss  and  this  same 
attituds  is  prsTalilag  In  theae  talks  that 
John  Warner  has  been  Involved  In.  I  cant 
give  you  any  details  of  the  outootne  but  I 
can  certainly  say  that  I've  been  very  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  we've  been  able  to  have  oon- 
btructlve  talks,  and  I  think  there  will  be  a 
useful  outcome  of  the  meeting. 

Q.    Why    are    you    encouraged    about    the 
UAL7'  talks? 

A.  I'm  ei:icouraged  about  the  SALT  talks 
because  I  think  the  SALT  talks  are  really 
Just  one  part  something  that's  going  on  our 
overall  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  I  think  Is  encouraging  It  really  gets 
back  to  the  fact  ttiat  during  the  piast  two 
and  three-quarter  years  since  I've  been  here 
that  we  have  seen,  in  my  view,  a  great  deal 
of  progress  in  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  course  with  the  Chinese 
and  progress  in  a  number  of  areas.  I  think 
the  President's  goal  to  move  from  an  era  of 
confrontation  to  an  era  of  negotiations  has 
really  begun  to  be  realized.  We  have  a  new 
agreement  on  the  hot  line'  which,  while  Us 
not  a  substantial  element,  it  could  in  fact  be 
a  ca-ltical  element  In  terms  of  avoiding  a  nu- 
clear oonfrontation 

Q.  Are  we  gotng  to  buy  a  (uulntel)  re- 
ceiving station  or  (unlntel)  end  of  the  hot 
line?" 

A  I  dout  know  We  havent  gone  Into  the 
details. 

Q.  In  reverse  of  that,  are  they  going  to 
have  to  buy  one  of  our  (unlntel)  stations 
over  there  to  receive  our  signals? 

A.  Well.  It  will  probably  be  possible  to 
use — its  technically  possible  to  use  (umn- 
tel)  satellite.  I  don't  know  whether  we  are 
going  to  do  that  or  not  We've  not  gotten 
into  the  negotiations  on  precisely  bow  this 
will  be  Implemented  That  will  be  the  Job  of 
the  DoD  but  we  have  not  yet  talked  about 
this  (unlntel) 

Q.  1  was  unaware  that  (unlntel)  on  our 
COMS.^T  or  TEI^AT  systems  were  compati- 
ble. Are  they? 

A.  I  dont  know  much  about  it. 
Q.  (unlntel)   buy  or  swap  (unlntel)  at  the 
moment? 

A  This  isn't  any  very  great  problem  The 
differences  in  frequencies  In  the  type  of 
modulaUon  (uruntel)  txjth  the  sending  and 
receiving  end  can  handle,  but  I  can't  give 
you  any  details  on  how  that's  going  to  be 
worked  aui  because  we  Just  haven't  ad- 
dressed them. 

Q  You  had  left  the  thought  Incomplete 
a  little  bit  ago  on  the  encouragement  you 
found  In  the  Improvements  In  relations  bt- 
tween  us  and  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese 
You  talked  about  the  "hot  line  "  and  then 
went  on  to  other  things  Could  you  complete 
the  thought? 

A  I  see  this  really  in  a  larger  sense  We 
are  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  very  important 
eras  In  recent  hL-story  and  we're  Just  now 
going  through  a  very  major  change.  The  af- 
fairs of  the  world  after  WWII  were  dictated 
by  the  atxsolute  doUars  of  the  US  from  the 
military  standpoint  and  from  an  economic 
standpclnt  also  During  this  period,  the  last 
two  or  three  decades  now.  this  has  changed 
and  I  think  the  things  that  we  see  here,  while 
the  last  two  or  three  years  are  certainly  the 
result  of  the  President's  leadership.  I  think 
they  simply  In  a  more  significant  way  rsflect 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  through  a  sig- 
nificant change  Things  In  the  future  are 
not  going  to  be  the  way  they  have  been  In 
Ibe  past. 

S<3  I  think  the  environment  for  the  kinds 
of  negotiations  that  we're  having  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  hers  today;  these  are  Issued— 
the  two-China  issue  up  at  the  UN  for  ex- 
wnple— la  a  matter  that's  ot  long  sUndlng 
In  terms  of  attltodas  and  fssUngs.  but  the 
lact  that  the  UA  U  gotog  to  tpontot  two 
Chinas  in  the  UN  is  somsthlng  that  couldn't 
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see  this  as  reflecUng  what  I  think  to  lie  great 
leadsiBhlp  by  the  President  in  Intamatlonal 
aOaics,  but  I  also  sea  it  in  terms  ot  the  en- 
vironment and  the  changing  attitude  In  the 
world.  So  I  think  the  fact  that  we  can  have 
SALT  negotiation,  the  fact  that  we  can  have 
discussions  such  as  Secretary  Warner  Is  en- 
gaged in.  we  have  a  number  of  areas  which 
has  been,  in  my  view,  enough  progress  to 
point  out  that  some  things  can  be  done  In 
terms  of  calming  this  whole  situation  down. 
Now.  there  are  (unlntel)  inside  the  Soviet 
Union  Just  the  way  they  are  in  the  VS.  Tm 
sure  there  are  doves  and  hawks  there  and 
these  pressures  will  go  on  on  both  sides  of 
the  negotiation  table.  I  think  one  of  the 
things  this  points  out  or  one  of  the  things 
It  indicates  is  it's  going  to  take  some  time: 
we  are  talking  about  the  SALT  negotiations; 
sure  we'd  hoped  they  would  go  along  sooner 
but  I  think  we  are  facing  such  a  significant 
change  In  the  way  we've  been  thinking  of 
these  matters  that  It's  gtoing  to  take  time 
Uj  get  some  of  these  things  done,  but  I  think 
•.hey  will  move  ahead. 

Q  On  that  same  subject,  how  do  you  go 
about  Just  the  sheer  fact  that  the  Soviets, 
at  what  seems  to  be  a  very  surprising  time 
and  not  in  keeping  with  the  ( unlntel)  an- 
nounced that  kind  of  an  arms  agreement  with 
the  Egyptians  It  Just  seems  to  come  like  a 
big  surprise  to  a  lot  of  people  and  it  was  not 
in  keeping  with  the  SALT  talks  and  tbe 
Warner  talks  and  everytlUng  else. 

A.  I  think  there's  an  explanation  for  that 
which  Is  quite  logical,  and  It  has  to  do  with 
the  Arab  nations  announced  anti-comnaunlst 
a'.utude — I  don't  remember  exactly  what  the 
details  were  as  evidence  that  they  are  not 
too  happy  about  having  the  Soviets  Involved 
as  heavily  In  their  country  as  come  along.  I 
think  this  can  be  explained  as  a  move  by  the 
Soviets  to  bolster  their  relationship  with 
Egypt  I  dont  think  it  has  to  be  interpreted 
as  any  move  that's  directed  at  anything  else 
They  are  Just  trying  to  reinforce  their  posi- 
tion and  influence  with  the  Egyptians;  I 
think  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

Q  Are  there  any  indications  along  this 
line  that  the  S<jvlets  may  be  taking  over 
more  of  a  leadership  rather  than  an  advisory 
role  in  Egypt  or  In  the  Middle  East  as  far 
as  military  affairs  are  concerned? 

A  Of  course,  the  thing  that  we're  most 
worried  about  as  far  as  that  part  of  the 
world  is  concerned  is  that  the  Soviets  would 
get  Involved  In  the  actual  fighting  and  then 
that  could  escalate  I  don  t  think  the  situa- 
tion has  changed  significantly  in  that  regard: 
they've  been  advising  the  Kgyptlana  on  some 
of  the  SAMs  and  helping  In  the  training  and 
I  would  suspect  they  would  continue  that. 
but  I'm  sure  they  want  the  Egyptians  to  be 
Involved  If  anybody  is  Involved  I  think  It 
would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  be  Involved 
Q  You  are  saying  you  dont  think  they 
would  be  Involved  If  it  came  (unlntel)? 

A.  I  don't  think  the  Soviets  want  to  be  In- 
volved directly  any  more  than  we  want  them 
to  be  Involved  directly. 

Q.  In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  change  in  the  situation,  how  do  you 
re(x>nclle  what  appears  to  many  people  In  this 
country  to  be  a  major  buildup  In  arms  on 
their  side  dvu-lng  these  negotiations? 

A.  I  really  think  that  gets  back  to  what  I 
intimated  earlier  that  there  are  doves  and 
hawks  so  to  speak  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  I 
think  scune  of  ths  people  are  essentially  mov- 
ing ahead  with  programs  that  ware  underway. 
One  of  ths  things  that  we  often  overlook  Is 
that  you  don't  go  out  and  start  tomorrow  on 
a  new  program  1/  you  arc  going  to  lepiaos 
some  of  your  older  missiles  with  some  new 
ones;  several  years  of  work  that  goes  ahead. 
Ws  sonoetimes  misinterpret  these  moves  as 
being  things  that  were  done  on  a  ahort-tarm 
basis  and  they're  genvaUy  not  a  ahort-tena 
baau.  I  think  theas  things  ars  prlmartly 
evidences  that  they're  continuing  with  things 
they    had    planned.    The    Soviet    submarine 


buildup  U  a  good  example  of  that;  you  dont 
decide  you  are  going  to  buUd  twice  as  manv 
submarine*  and  start  working  on  them 
mouths  from  now;  you've  got  to  do  the  plan- 
ning. They  have  long  lead  time  problems  the 
same  as  we  do.  There's  i>o  question  that  they 
have  a  very  s-abstantlai  buUdup  underway  In 
the  strategic  arms  area  and  our  position  has 
to  l)e  that  If  we  are  not  able  to  agree  on  a 
limitation  to  this  buildup,  we  ■wlU  have  to 
do  soDM  tilings  here  In  the  U.S..  but  I  dont 
see  that  we  have  reason  to  do  anything  to- 
day, we  have  a  number  of  programs  under- 
way We  dont  want  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  equipping  our  Polaris  fleet  with 
Poseldons;  weTe  improving  our  Mlnuteman 
capability;  we've  got  the  B-1  bomber  that's  In 
development;  we've  got  an  ULM8  prognjD 
which  we  have  just  looked  at  and  moved 
ahead  on  a-jd  which  wlU  provide  us  with  the 
capability  of  strengthening  our  Polaris 
Poseidon  fleet  in  a  shcH-ter  time  period  if 
that's  necessary  and  at  the  same  time  enable 
us  to  replace  it  or  do  whatever  is  necessary 
for  the  decade  of  the  'BOs.  so.  that  In  a  sense 
weTe  not  sitting  still  either 

I  think  we  have  to  be  prepared  In  what  w* 
do  for  whatever  the  outcome  in  SALT  is  I 
personally  am  very  hopeful  and  I  believe  It  s 
important  for  us  to  oomt  to  some  agreement 
here.  We  have  to  have  an  agreement  which 
will  be  acceptable  in  terms  of  our  securltv 
and  the  security  of  our  allies,  and  at  the 
same  time  if  for  some  reason  we  are  not  able 
to  reach  an  agreement  we  have  to  be  In  a 
p&iitlon  to  go  ahead  In  whatever  wav  U  ap- 
propriate I  really  think  ihle  in  terms  of  what 
I've  said  Is  the  overall  situation  here  that 
we  are  moving  Into  a  period  In  which  we  can 
at  some  point  get  this  problem  under  control 
and  1  thmk  we  are  approaching  It  In  a  realis- 
tic and  objective  way  I've  been  very  close  to 
this  from  the  beginning  and  I  take  some 
sausfaction  In  seeing  that  the  situation  is 
greatly  Improved  today  from  the  way  In 
which  we  saw  it  in  the  Spring  of  1M9 

Q    Are  we   really  that   close   to   losing   our 
strategic  superiority  to  the  Russians^ 

A  ■When  you  are  talking  about  strategic 
superiority  this  Is  a  complex  question  We 
had  strategic  superiority  at  the  beginning  cf 
the  early  -eOe.  in  the  sense  that  we  had  a  sub- 
stantially larger  number  of  weapons  and  of 
sufficiently  larger  number  that  an  outcome 
of  a  nuclear  exchange  might  have  been  rea- 
sonably livable:  It  wouldnt  have  been  verj- 
good  for  the  world,  but  It  would  have  been 
livable  I  think  weTe  In  a  situation  today  that 
almost  any  conceivable  nuclear  exchange  is 
going  to  l>e  almoet  unllvable  for  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  V.S  So.  when  you  talk 
abtiut  superiority  in  terms  of  nuclear  war  the 
question  of  whether  you  have  a  few  more  or 
a  few  less  is  not  really  the  issue. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  have  ade- 
quate number  of  weapons  that  a  nuclear  war 
Is  unthinkable  today,  parucularly  in  terms  of 
what  It  was  10  or  15  years  ago.  it  was  un- 
thinkable then,  but  It's  Just  completely  un- 
thinkable today. 

Now,  that,  of  course,  says  that  in  a  sense 
there  probably  isn  t  any  such  thing  as  a  nu- 
clear tupertorlty  in  terras  of  any  abihty  to 
use  them.  There  are  some  things,  bowever 
that  you'd  have  to  keep  in  mind  here.  The 
first  place,  the  fact  that  we  both  have  a 
very -high-level  nuclear  capahUity  and  hope- 
fully  both  have  enough  sense  to  know  that  it 
isn't  any  possible  exchange  that  would  be 
acceptable,  this  then  puu  the  mUitary  situa- 
tion In  terms  that  we  have  a  great  deal  more 
need  to  look  after  our  genwal-purpaae  force 
capability;  that  conf  roataUana  on  that  plane 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  the  problaaa  than 
a  nuclear  exchange.  So.  this  sttuattoa  does 
make  a  change  in  terns  of  what  we  have  to 
think  about  In  our  military  ptaaalng. 

There^  another  aapaet  a»a  that^  stanply 
the  peyehalogteal  aspect  In  tanae  of  our  abil- 
ity aadi  the  HtMslaar   ataUtty  to   ti^iu i 
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party  It  the  Rusalaiis  can  go  around  and  brag 
that  they  have  50  ^c  mor«  missiles  than  we 
have,  their  missiles  are  bigger,  and  they  have 
50%  more  submarines  than  we  have,  al- 
though It  Is  not  necessarily  a  disaster  In 
ternis  of  the  likelihood  of  a  nuclear  war.  It 
can  make  them  look  physically  stronger  and 
more  impressive  that  they  can  Increase  their 
Influence  In  many  ways.  I  think  that  their 
naval  buildup  Is  very  much  directed  at  that 
concept,  I  don't  think  they  see  that  they, 
certainly  not  In  short  term,  are  not  golni?  to 
build  up  a  naval  capability  In  terms  of  the 
likelihood  of  a  confrontation  with  us  in  the 
real  sense,  but  It  certainly  gives  them  the 
ability  to  show  the  flag  around  the  world  and 
result  in  Influence  they  have  In  their  neKo- 
tlatlons,  I  think  really  we've  got  to  keep  in 
mind  that  may  be  the  more  Important  a.spect 
of  these  things  that's  going  on. 

Q  On  the  SALT  situation,  a  lot  of  people 
seem  to  think  now  that  the  only  thing  that's 
going  to  come  out  ot  this  is  some  sort  of  very 
limited  agreement  on  the  ABM.s.  the  kind  of 
thing  that  was  suggested  In  the  Pre.sldent'8 
statement  earlier.  I  gather  from  what  you  say 
that  you  are  hopeful  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive agreement 

A.  I  hope  we  can  have  something  somewhat 
more  comprehensive  than  a  limited  agree- 
ment on  ABMs  as  the  first  step  In  the  agree- 
ment, but  I  see  this  S.\LT  problem  as  one  In 
which  whatever  agreement  we  have  we  can 
get  out  of  11  as  a  result  of  these  first  series  of 
rounda  Is  only  the  beginning.  I  think  these 
discussions  will  have  to  continue,  probably 
continue  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  would 
see  the  distinct  possibility  If  we  can  Jvist  stay 
with  It  that  we  can  eventually  get  to  the 
place  we  could  agree  on  some  reductions.  I 
think  that  has  to  be  the  ultimate  aim  of 
these  negotiations,  but  I  think  we  have  to 
have  patience  and  recognize  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  difficult  subject  and  a  changing 
environment  When  people  face  a  new  situa- 
tion It  takes  them  a  little  time  to  change 
their  attitudes  to  accommodate  those;  I  think 
that's  one  of  our  problems. 

Q.  I  gather  that  your  feeling  on  this  is 
based  not  simply  on  wishing  but  on  your  re- 
ports from  what's  going  on  at  Helsinki? 

A.  This  Is  based  on  first  hand  Information 
about  what  Is  going  on.  Now  what  Is  wishful, 
that's  euiother  question. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  when 
you  were  talking  about  nL,Ms  and  such  that 
you  were  talking  about  looking  at  some 
methods  that  might  speed  up  the  availability 
of  the  system  as  a  supplement  to  Polaris  as 
well  as  the  possibility  of  going  the  normal 
course  and  getting  ULMs  In  the  1980b  as  a 
substitute  for? 

A  Maybe  I  can  Just  go  through  that  pro- 
gram becau.se  we  have  addressed  that  re- 
cently and  what  we  are  doing  Is  this:  The 
objective  of  the  ULMs  program  is  twofold; 
one  Is  to  provide  a  larger  operating  area  for 
our  mlssUe-carrylng  submarines.  This  relates 
to  our  concern  about  their  possible  surviv- 
ability there,  the  area  over  which  they  can 
operate  is  determined  primarily  by  the  range 
of  their  ml3slle.s;  they  have  to  stay  within 
range  of  whatever  targets  they  are  Involved 
In.  So  yoti  can  now  Increase  the  operating 
range  and  thereby  improve  the  survivability 
slmplv  by — well  you  have  to  have  long-range 
missiles.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  what 
else  vou  do  In  addressing  the  situation,  we  ve 
concluded  that  we  should  undertake  and  we 
are  proposing  to  undertake  development  of  a 
new  missile,  using  the  latest  technology 

Q.  (Inaudible)  finds  It  necesaary.  we  might 
also  build  more  Polaris- Poseidon  type  holes 
that  ooiild  take  this  new  missile:  that  might 
b«  an  option  also. 

A.  That's  an  option.  So  we've  looked  at  this 
whole  program  and  I  think  It's  configurated 
In  a  very  objective  way  to  give  us  a  capability 
to  respond  in  whatever  way  is  necesaary. 

Q.  When  you  talk  about  a  new  mlaslle.  does 
that  moan  something  other  than  an  Unproved 
Poseidon  mlaalle? 
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A.  It  would  simply  b«  a  longer  range  Poeet- 
don  mlssl.e.  It  would  be  one  embodiment  of 
11.  You  might  want  an  even  longer  range 
uitssUe  which  you  oould  have  U  you  had  a 
bigger  boat.  You  can  add  the  stages;  you  can 
do  varluus  things  that  would  Increase  your 
range  la  Increments, 

Q.  So  you  may  be  talking  atK>ut  two  sepa- 
rate, new  mlsalles'' 

.\.  ITou  may  be  talking  about  two  separate 
new  niiS8l.ee  and  what  we  want  to  do  Is  move 
^>l\  In  the  technology  and  the  development 
and  then  be  In  a  position  to  move  In  which- 
ever way  Is  dictated  by  the  development  of 
events. 

Q  In  this  first  missile  will  you  be  reducing 
the  payload? 

A  Reducing  the  payload  Is  one  option: 
that's  one  of  the  things  that  was  considered 
In  this  so-called  EXPO  prog^ram, 

Q,  Isn't  that  what  thl.s  first  missile  Is.  with 
the  name  expunged  from  on  the  record? 

A.  No,  it's  cloee  to  It  Let  me  Just  say  this. 
Tou  can  increase  the  range  of  the  present 
missile  by  downloading  It  and  that's  one  op- 
tion. We  still  have  that  option  In  case  we 
want  It.  That,  in  my  view  Is  not  a  very  satls- 
factCH-y  option  and  w©  think  we  can  with 
some  improvwnent  in  our  propulsion  tech- 
nology. Increase  the  range  without  having  to 
download  the  payload.  So  the  original  EXPO 
program  was  In  some  way  the  more  of  a  short 
range  approach  It  combines  the  development 
for  what  use  to  be  called  the  one  possible 
version  of  the  EIXPO  with  the  ULMs  program. 
I  look  at  it  as  a  single  integrated  program. 

Q.  How  vigorously  then  will  you  move 
ahead  now  with  the  ITLMs  program  as  such? 
(tiulntel) . 

A.  The  program  will  have  two  phases  at 
this  time  We've  got  about  $110  million  In  the 
'72  budget  request  so  that  dictates  the  level 
of  efT(^rt  and  that  will  Include  work  on  the 
missile  development  and  It  will  Include  some 
work  on  the  nuclear  reactor  and  the  propul- 
sion designed  for  any  larger  submarine. 

Q.  Will  a  new  missile  \>e  completed'' 

A,  I  can't  answer  that  question;  I  don't 
know  what  the  plans  are  We  have  a  very 
good  lean,  and  despite  all  of  the  criticism 
that  Lockheed  has.  that  part  of  the  program 
has  been  a  gotxl  one;  It  has  been  under  good 
management,  I  wouldn't  rule  out  the  pos- 
sibility, we'll  Just  stay  with  the  people  In- 
volved. It  will  be  great  pressure  to  complete 
It.  I  can't  tell  you  whether  It  will  come  out; 
we'll  have  to  assess  It. 

Q,  A  number  of  people  have  rediscovered 
the  Soviet  tximber  this  year  Could  you  give 
us  your  pt^rsonal  assessment  of  whether  this 
plane  Is  In  production  and  two,  whether  you 
expect  the  Soviets  to  produce  any  more  than 
It  takes  to  make  It  lunlntel  )? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  you  any 
very  useful  assessment  on  those  specifics. 
'I'hls  plane  does  give  the  Soviets  the  ability 
to  expand  their  bomber  force  If  they  wish  to 
do  so.  I  don't  think  we  see  evidence  of  a  big 
program  In  that  direction;  I  think  It's  too 
early  to  know  what  the  Intent  Is.  I  don't 
think  we  have  enough  information  to  assess 
that  Whether  they  will  want  to  supplement 
their  nviclear  forces  with  a  bomt)er.  I  think 
gets  back  In  part  to  this  matter  we  were  talk- 
ing about  earlier  I  don't  think  there  are  any 
great  needs  for  them  to  do  sc;  they  have  a 
very  good  land-base  missile  force  and  they 
are  Vnilldlr.g  up  as  you  know  a  very  substan- 
tial submarine  missile  force,  I  think  It's  Just 
a  question  of  prestige  If  yovi  want  to  put  It 
that  way  Tliey  may  want  to  have  a  bomber 
fi>rce.  too.  so  they  can  look  as  though  they're 
at  least  our  equal  In  every  aspect  It's  too 
early  to  a-s-seas  that  question.  One  of  the 
trovibles  I'm  sure  you  all  recognize  we  have 
Is  we  are  worrjrlng  about  certain  tilings  that 
happen  bi.t  nobody  yet  flg\ired  out  how  to 
assess  the  Intent,  and  as  you  look  back  over 
the  yean  people  thought  the  Soviets  were 
going  to  build  up  to  a  land-base  missile  level 
about  ours  and  level  off;  that  was  the  gen- 
eral   theory,    but    there    was    no    way    In    the 
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world  to  know  what  they  were  going  to  do 
It  turned  out  that  wasn't  what  they  did.  80 
It's  very  dlfflcult  for  us  to  project  these 
things  out  In  the  future. 

Q  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  plane 
Is  gone  beyond  the  development  phiuje  and 
la  actually  In  production? 

A.  I  Just  can't  give  you  any  very  substan- 
tive answer  to  that  point  at  this  time  It 
l',X)ks  as  though  they  may  be  starting  some 
prixluctlon  but  I  wouldn't  assess  this  as  any- 
thing that  would  be  Indicative  of  whether 
they  are  going  to  build  up  a  big  force  or  not, 
I  think  we'll  get  some  better  indications  of 
this  during  the  next  few  months,  during  the 
next  year  I  don't  see  this  as  a  requirement 
for  us  to  make  a  major  change  at  this  time 
In  our  planning  for  our  U  S,  air  defense  We 
may  have  to  do  that  in  the  future;  that's 
about  all  you  can  say  at  this  time, 

Q  On  air  defense,  the  AWACS  Is  coming 
up  for  DCARC  consideration  and  several  more 
programs.  Could  you  give  u.s  some  Idea  of 
what  you'll  be  looking  at  In  the  next  couple 
months  or  so  before  the  '73  budget? 

A  I  can't  give  you  any  very  definitive  pro- 
gram; I  don't  know  precisely  what  the  sched- 
ule is.  The  AWACS  win  be  coming  up;  I 
think  we'll  be  lookliig  at  the  radar  situation 
on  that  AWACS  I  don't  know  the  time  sched- 
ule Maybe  It  would  be  better  rather  than 
for  me  to  try  and  guess  these  things  to  give 
you   a  little  Indication  In  advance. 

Q.  Just  a  moment  ago  you  said  there  was 
once  a  thought  that  the  Russians  would  level 
off  when  they  came  even  with  us  on  missiles 
and  this  movee  me  to  ask  you  If  you  aren't 
caught  with  a  mlsjudgment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  your  rather  sanguine  view  to  the 
prospects  for  peace  I'd  like  to  a-sk  this  ques- 
tion: Have  you  decided  now  whether  the 
Russians  will  be  satisfied  with  parity  and 
whether  they  have  any  concept  for  a  nuclear 
balance   as   remotely   similar  to  ours? 

A,  Let  me  Just  make  a  comment  about 
your  first  point  first.  While  I  am  perhaps 
optimistic,  hopeful  In  terms  of  what  can  be 
done,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  In  terms  of 
our  defense  planning,  we  are  trying  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  be  prepared  for  a  less 
optimistic  outcome  if  that  should  be  the  re- 
sults, I  don't  want  anyone  to  think  that  we 
are  not  planning  to  be  protected  In  case  the 
outcome  is  not  as  optimistic  as  I  expressed 
it  here.  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
(unlntel)  the  security  of  the  country  If  we 
fall  back  off  the  present  plane  of  negotia- 
tions. What  was  the  other  one? 

Q  I  Just  wonder  If  you  think  that  the 
Soviets  look  at  the  nuclear  balance  the  way 
we  do  and  have  thought  they  did  or  »het^•r 
parity  Is  of  no  interest  to  them  whatsoever? 

A.  Two  things  I  would  like  to  say  about 
that  I  believe  that  these  SALT  talks  have 
been  useful  In  giving  us  a  better  understand- 
ing of  how  they  look  at  the  nuclear  situa- 
tion and  In  giving  them  a  better  understand- 
ing of  about  how  we  look  at  it,  and  I  think 
there  are  some  people  on  both  hides  that  look 
at  It  about  the  same  way.  Now.  I  get  back 
again  to  the  point  I  made  earlier  that  I'm 
sure  the  people  In  the  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  not  Ui Inking  all  In  the 
same  vein,  I  think  you've  got  some  divergence 
of  opinion  within  each  government,  I  think 
there  Is  a  very  good  chance  that  we  are  close 
enough  together  In  the  way  we  look  at  this 
situation  that  some  viable  agreement  Is  pos- 
sible If  we  don't  have  confidence  and  we're 
looking  at  this  thing  the  same  way.  then  It's 
going  to  be  very  dlfflcult  to  come  out  of  it 
with  any  good.  I  think  that  the  talks  them- 
selves have  been  helpful  In  bringing  a  better 
understanding  by  both  sides  about  how  we're 
thinking  and  about  how  they  are  thinking. 

Q.  But  have  they  influenced  either  side 
very  much  In  general  plans?  Are  they  going 
for  a  first  strike  capability  as  your  cblaf  sug- 
gested a  couple  years  ago? 

A  Again,  the  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that 
we    can't   tell    what    their   Intent    Is;    we   are 
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very  much  oonoemed  about  their  capability 
and  that's  why  we  have  placed  so  much  em- 
phasis on  their  buildup  of  these  large  mls- 
sllea.  I  can  say  further  that  If  they  are  going 
for  a  first  strike  capability  I  think  we'll  know 
It  fairly  soon  and  they'll  not  be  Interested  in 
containing  the  levels  they  are  talking  about. 

Q.  Theyll  what? 

A.  If  they  continue  to  buildup  these  large 
missiles,  I  think  that  will  be  addlUonal  evi- 
dence that  will  support  the  possibility;  they 
may  not  want  to  level  off;  they  may  be  con- 
cerned about  building  up  a  first  strike  cap- 
ability, but  they  don't  have  that  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  we've  said  many  times 
when  we  talk  about  this,  we're  talking  about 
what's  going  to  happen  several  years  from 
now.  and  we  have  to  watch  this  matter  very 
carefully. 

Q.  How  near  are  they  to  the  point  where 
you  would  say  they,  .  .  . 

A.  I  don't  think  I'd  want  to  try  and  make 
an  aeeeesment  of  that. 

Q.  Tills  assessment  has  been  made 
throughout  the  hearings  on  the  ABM  making 
all  due  allowance  for  the  reaction  of  the 
scientific  community  of  both  sides  testimony 
there  seem  to  be  some  agreement  that  about 
600  SS-Os  would  be  a  pretty  lethal  threat. 

A,  Our  concern  was  that  the  8S-G  build- 
up would  continue  at  that  range.  There  was 
»yca«  difference  of  opinion  on  whether  600 
or  600  would  be  enough  or  some  other  num- 
ber, Tliere  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  MIRV  program  was  In  the 
direction  of  giving  them  an  additional  num- 
ber of  warheads  I  don't  think  there's  been 
any  change  In  the  final  aspect  of  the  matter. 
We  were  talking  In  those  terms  about  what 
oould  ba{>pen  In  the  mld-708,  there  were 
various  dates  projected  on  this  and  if  they 
do  continue  their  buildup  I  think  the  con- 
cerns we  expressed  at  that  time  will  be  very 
real  and  very  serious.  On  the  other  band, 
If  we  can  work  out  an  agreement  whereby 
the  offensive  buildup  Is  restricted  then  we 
have  I  think,  a  livable  situation.  I  don't 
think  our  concern  has  changed  very  much 
except  that  we  now  have  some  hope  that  this 
buildup  can  be  limited  through  our  negotia- 
tions. 

Q.  Would  this  country  conceivably  accept 
an  ABM  only  agreement •> 

A  I  think  we've  got  to  be  careful  about 
saying  whether  to  accept  an  ABM  agreement 
only  or  not.  The  President  has  said  every- 
thing Is  negotiable  and  that  means  that 
under  the  right  circumstances  you  might 
consider  such  a  thing,  I.  myself,  believe  It  Is 
very  Important  to  keep  these  talks  on  the 
basic  problem  which  has  to  be  to  contain 
the  offensive  buildup.  Whether  an  Interim 
ABM  agreement  would  be  acceptable  depyends 
upon  whether  we  think  It  would  be  a  useful 
step  towards  the  more  Important,  longer- 
term  objective. 

Q  Would  you  help  us  make  a  Journalistic 
guess  as  to  whether  there  Is  Indeed  a  new 
system  or  this  Is  a  simply  wider-bore  Scrag — 
these  new  tubes  we  seem  to  have  discovered? 
Is  this  because  they  are  rellnlng  the  tube 
with  some  new  kind  of  hardening  process  or 
is  this  indeed  a  whole  new  system  that's 
going  into   these   new  holes? 

A.  I  would  not  want  to  at  this  time  try 
and  make  any  definite  analysts  of  that  ques- 
tion, we're  looking  at  it  very  carefully.  We 
have  some  ideas  of  various  things  It  might 
be.  we  haven't  seen  In  my  view  the  develop- 
ment go  far  enough  to  bo  able  to  come  up 
with  a  precise  answer  to  that  question. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  subjects  that 
I  thought  might  be  of  interest  to  you  here 
today  In  some  ways  they're  related  to  the 
subject  were  talking  about.  I've  been  giving 
a  good  d"al  of  attention  here  the  last  month 
or  BO  to  this  whole  question  of  our  com- 
mand control  capability. 

A  good  many  of  you  will  recall  that  during 
the  Mediterranean  incident  a  few  yean  a^o; 
the   Pueblo  Incident;    the  BO-13I   incident; 


there  ware  problems  In  getting  the  messages 
b«Mdc  and  forth.  I've  been  sssiiiiiiing  this  in 
I>art  in  relation  to  our  program  where  we've 
had  this  Aasistant  to  the  Seeietary  for  Tele- 
communications, but  also  on  a  broader  basis 
on  these  terms  that  otir  nuclear  capability  Is 
dependent  not  only  on  the  number  of  mis- 
siles we  have  but  on  the  viability  of  otu 
command  and  control  situation.  We're  mak- 
ing some  changes  which  will  in  effect  cen- 
tralize and  improve  the  management  of 
WWMCC8  system  (World  Wide  Military 
Command  and  Control  System)  but  more 
Important  that  portion  of  the  world-wide 
military  command  and  control  system  that 
Is  called  NMCS  (National  Military  Command 
System ) .  Just  as  a  matter  of  definitions,  the 
WWMCC8  Is  a  term  we  use  to  describe  all 
of  the  command  and  control  systems  of  all 
of  the  Unified  and  Specified  Commands  In 
the  Services  and  everybody  else.  In  other 
words,  anybody  that  has  a  command  and 
control  system  that  Is  necessary  for  the  com- 
mand or  the  management  of  their  forces. 

The  directives  that  established  this  con- 
cept In  the  early  eOs  gave  the  Specified  and 
Unified  Commands  the  authority  to  buildup 
their  own  command  and  control  systems  in 
terms  that  were  expressed  about  in  terms  of 
their  prerogatives  and  In  terms  of  the  require- 
ments of  their  mission.  So,  each  commander 
had  the  responsibility  to  buildup  his  com- 
mand in  a  way  that  he  thought  would  be 
most  responsive  to  his  mission,  Por  Instance, 
SAC  Is  a  good  example,  SAC  did  an  excellent 
Job  in  building  up  a  command  and  control 
system  that  was  related  to  the  command 
and  control  of  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand. Navy  has  done  likewise  In  certain 
areas.  The  original  directive  said  that  It's  im- 
portant to  have  a  National  Command  and 
Control  System  that  supported  what  we  call 
the  national  command  authorities — The 
Pi-ealdent  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  What 
Is  needed  here  Is  two  things,  warning  and 
Intelligence  that  Is  necessary  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  decision  and  second,  a  ca- 
pability to  transmit  that  decision  in  what- 
ever way  is  decided  to  the  military  forces 
that  are  necessary. 

The  general  guidelines  were,  as  I've  said, 
that  each  one  of  these  commands  In  the 
various  areas  were  designed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  their  mission  and  to  interface 
in  putting  in  a  way  that  would  provide  the 
national  command  authority.  One  of  the 
problems  that  occtirred  in  these  cases  were 
communications  didn't  work,  that  the  mes- 
sages generally  got  mixed  up  In  coming  out 
to  field,  to  the  loc&l  command,  and  In  some 
way  didn't  get  into  the  central  communica- 
tions system,  which  in  fact  works  very  well. 

What  I'm  doing  Is  two  things:  One  Is  to 
designate  the  Chairman  as  the  one  person 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  overall 
national  military  command  system.  In  a  sense 
that  Is  what  he  has  been  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
have  had  a  reeponslbUlty  here  but  I  lean 
very  strongly  In  the  direction  that  I  think 
you've  got  to  have  one  grtiy  that's  responsible 
and  certainly  for  an  Important  element  of  our 
whole  cap^ablllty.  The  second  thing  we're 
doing  Is  to  designate  the  National  Military 
Command  System  portion  of  WWMCCS,  as 
the  first  priority.  In  other  words.  Instead  of 
the  local  commanders  now  having  as  their 
first  priority  to  design  their  command  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  miis- 
Blon,  they  first  have  to  have  a  design  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  national  command 
system  and  second,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  their  mission. 

Now  this  In  Itself  won't  necesaarlly  change 
anything  but  it  wUl  focus  the  attention  on 
the  problem  and  then  we're  doing  two  other 
things  which  are  again  directed  at  stream- 
lining the  management  of  the  command  and 
control  system.  We  have,  aa  you  know,  plans 
to  have  an  asatstant  Mcretary  for  Intel - 
Ugenoe.  that's  Al  HaU'b  appointment  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  the  White  House  sub- 


ject to  oonflrmation  on  the  Hill.  We  have 
this  ofBce  at  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
TeleoommunlcatlcKvs  and  we  hope  to  upgrade 
that  to  a  full  aasixtant  secretaryship.  We're 
designating  the  Chairman  and  theae  two  as- 
sistant seoretarles  and  deputy  secretary  as  a 
council  reepooalble  for  the  operation  of  na- 
tional military  command  system,  so  we  have 
a  smallM-  number  of  people  In  the  decision 
nuiklng  proceoe  and  with  the  expertise  that 
is  critical  to  the  satisfactory  (H>eratrion  of 
this  system,  being  telecommunications  and 
warning  and  Intelligence.  So  that  those  two 
are  the  experts  that  will  be  the  advisors  to 
the  Secretary  on  this  subject.  I  believe  this 
will  enable  us  to  nkove  ahead  with  some  of 
the  programs  which  are  on  the  books,  for 
example,  tills  airborne  command  poet  that 
is  now  In  being  and  Is  planned  to  be  up- 
graded. This  then  will  be  managed  with  a 
focal  point  at  the  top  rather  than  the  focal 
point  out  in  the  commands,  I'm  very  ooa- 
fldont  this  will  enable  us  to  make  some  Im- 
portant improvements  In  the  operation  of 
our  world  system. 

Q.  Tou  were  talking  about  the  Chairman 
of  JCS? 

A.  Chairman  of  the  JCS. 

Q.  He  will  have  a  strengthened  role  as  the 
head  Of  NMCC? 

A.  He  is  the  person  through  which  the 
orders  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
are  transmitted  to  the  forces.  That's  actually 
the  way  It's  working  now  but  this  part  had 
to  do  with  Just  clarifying  the  directives  and 
Instructions  so  there  was  no  misundM-stand - 
log  about  who  was  responsible  and  that  in 
my  view  was  a  first  step  to  take  If  you  want 
to  Improve  the  management  of  any  particu- 
lar operation. 

Q.  Does  the  directive  now  say  the  orders 
have  to  go  through  JCS?  Are  you  saying  Just 
the  Chairman  rather  than  the  whole  JCS? 

A.  The  JCS  has  very  specific  responsibili- 
ties. They  have  the  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning; they  have  the  responsibility  for  pre- 
paring the  orders  for  the  use  of  the  Secre- 
tary; their  role  will  not  be  changed  but  we 
are  identifying  the  chairman  as  the  person 
who  is  responsible  to  see  that  the  system  is 
operating   effectively   on   a   world-wide   basis 

Q  This  Is  somewhat  like  the  Blue  Ribbon 
recommendation  ? 

A.  In  some  ways  It  is,  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Committee  proposed  a  Deputy  Secretary  and 
a  Chief  of  Military  Operations  and  quite  a 
complex  hierarchy  and  I've  concluded  that 
we  do  not  need  to  make  any  substantive 
changes  except  these  ones  that  I'm  making — 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Intelligence  and 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Telecommunica- 
tions— who  will  have  responsibility  for  com- 
munications, warning  and  Intelligence  of  the 
command  system  So.  in  a  sense,  this  will  do 
some  of  the  things  that  Blue  Ribbon  Panel 
recommended,  but  in  my  view  in  a  much 
more  straightforward  way  that  keeps  every- 
body on  board. 

Q.  Who  will  be  the  meml>erB  of  this 
Council? 

A.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Intelligence;  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Telecommunications 
when  we  get  him;  Deputy  Secretary  and 
Chairman,  JCS. 

Q.  What  will  this  be  called? 

A.  'WWMCCS  CouncU. 

Q.  The  WWMCCS  Council  will  not  only 
be  responsible  for  making  the  improvements 
in  the  existing  system  but  also  in  an  optera- 
tlonal  capacity  for  ad'vlslng  the  Secretary? 

A.  Let  me  give  you  a  ^>eclflc  example.  It 
specifies  in  this  directive  that  the  system  be 
tested  on  a  realistic  basis.  This  ootincU  has 
the  responsibility  to  review  theae  tests  and 
determine  If  the  system  Is  working  properly. 
So  in  that  sense  they  have  a  re^wnslbllity 
to  double  check  and  be  sure  that  things  are 
going.  The  Chairman  will  be  responattrie  for 
the  mlUtary  operation  prooedureg  at  com- 
mand, etc.  The  two  aalstant  secretaries  will 
be  reeponalbJie  for  the  technical  aspects  at 
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the  syBtflm,  id  tbftt  U  the  dlrlaloa  of  reapoD- 
■ibiuty  wttbln  tb*  oounoU. 

Q.  Tou  mentioned  the  two  eMlstant  secre- 
taries. Where  standa  the  projxieal  to  creete 
a  second,  Mr.  Packard? 

A.  That's  before  the  Congress  now.  We  have 
a  bill  which  In^udea  the  creation  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  eecond  deputy  and  an  additional 
aselsUnt  secretaryahlp.  Let  me  go  back  and 
talk  ahont  the  AasUtant  Secretary  for  Intelli- 
gence. The  annotmcement  came  out  yes- 
terday from  the  White  House  that  Al  Hall  was 
being  ^>polnted  Asalstant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration. What  we  are  going  to  do  Is  to 
transfer  the  administrative  office  from  ad- 
ministration to  Intelligence,  hut  I  did  not 
want  to  make  that  transfer  until  we  got  the 
fellow  approved .  So,  the  otOce  is  still  cHBIclally 
Administration.  As  soon  as  Al  is  conArmed 
then  we'n  make  the  official  transfer,  which 
will  Involve  taking  some  of  the  administra- 
tive functions,  moving  most  of  them  over 
under  the  C)ooaptroller.  Well  provide  the  de- 
tails on  this  for  you  In  due  coxirae.  Then 
designating  this  office  and  establishing  It 
with  the  chief  responsibility  to  the  Secretary 
for  Intelligence. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  any  serious  opposition  in 
the  proposal  for  a  second  deputy? 

A.  I  don't  think  so.  Right  now  the  most 
important  move  in  my  view  is  to  get  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Telecommunications  es- 
tablished because  as  you  can  see  I'm  a  little 
ahead  of  myself  here  because  I  have  this 
national  command  management  system  set 
up  requiring  that. 

Q.  Do  you  have  anything  else  to  tell  us? 

A.  I  Just  want  to  touch  on  the  status  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Telecommuni- 
cations. Tou  know  we  had  a  man  named 
Louis  DeRoea  in  an  office  that  was  designated 
as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  that  kind  of 
an  office  can  be  created  without  legislation. 
I  think  it's  very  Important  that  we  have 
that  office  elevated  to  a  full  assistant  sec- 
retary. Well  be  able  to  attract  a  better  per- 
son and  that  person  In  the  long-run  will 
have  more  influence  and  doing  the  things 
that  need  to  be  done.  The  manner  of  Influ- 
ence is  determined  primarily,  in  the  final 
analjrsLs.  by  whether  he  Is  backed  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Deputy  It  doesn't  make 
much  difference  what  the  office  Is  as  long 
as  he  baa  the  backing  of  the  Deputy.  Any 
actions  can  be  done  In  my  name  and  It  11  get 
done  regardless  of  his  position,  but  looking 
down  the  line  at  a  longer  term  aspect  he 
will  be  able  to  operate  more  Independently 
and  more  effectively  from  a  full  assistant 
secretary  office  So.  I'm  very  anxious  that  we 
get  that  office  approved.  I  don't  see  any  op- 
position to  this;  It's  Just  a  matter  of  trying 
to  get  our  friends  on  the  Hill  to  fit  that  In 
with  all  the  other  problems  they're  address- 
ing these  days. 

Q.  Mr  Laird  said  several  times  that  he  will 
leave  the  Pentagon  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  term  of  the  Administration  Are  you 
willing  to  make  the  same  statement  or  might 
we  see  you  around  for  another  four  years? 

A.  I  think  I  can  say  almost  categorically 
you  will  not  see  me  for  another  four  years. 
I've  found  this  a  very  interesting  assignment 
but  I'm  neither  a  politician  or  bureaucrat  by 
temperament  and  that  puts  me  at  something 
of  a,  disadvantage 

Thank  you  very  much. 

I  The  New  York  Times   O-t   22.  1971) 
Pentagon   Mekces  Two   M»sile   PtAWS 

(By  William  Beecher) 
Washington. — Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
David  Packard  announced  today  a  decision  to 
omblie  two  proposed  missile  development 
pr^rams  to  make  poaslble  earlier  deploy- 
ment of  the  mlaallea  aboard  nuclear  sub- 
marines currently  available. 

At  the  aam«  time,  lit.  Packard  expressed 
cptimlsm  that  talks  -with  the  Soviet  Umon 
*  luld    result    lu    agreements    to    limit,    and 
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eventually  to  reduce,  the  arsenals  of  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  on  both 
Bides. 

He  nonetbeleas  Insisted  that  the  'United 
States  mtut  take  step*  to  hedge  against  either 
outright  failure  or  less  than  complete  suc- 
cess in  the  talks. 

Mr.  Packard  spoke  at  a  breakfast  arranged 
by  the  local  obJ^iter  of  the  Aviation  Space 
Writers  Association.  He  said  that  the  new 
long-range  missile  might  be  installed  on  ex- 
isting submarinea  to  Increase  their  patrol 
areas  subetantially  and  thus  decrease  their 
vulnerability 

OTKXa  poaaiin.B  uses 

The  miasUes  oould  aleo  be  installed  on 
additional  submarines  of  current  design  if 
the  Polaris  fleet  were  expanded  beyond  41. 
or  they  could  serve  as  a  component  of  a  still 
longer  range  missile  for  an  entirely  new  sub- 
marine, he  said. 

Pentagon  sources  said  that  some  weapons 
speclallats  had  urged  two  separate  develop- 
nvent  programs  in  the  submarine  field.  One 
would  have  sought  to  Increase  the  nearly 
3.000-mlle  range  of  the  Poeetdon  mlsalle  with 
better  propellants.  The  other  would  have 
developed  the  so-called  underwater  long- 
range  missile  system  ( nUUS ) .  made  up  of 
very  large  new  sub  marine -carrying  mlsaUes 
with  a  range  of  about  6.000  miles. 

Tha  declaton  announoed  by  Mr.  Packard 
today  wUl  combine  the  two  efforts.  The  Navy, 
sources  say.  has  been  instructed  to  develop 
a  new  mlasUe  of  at>out  4.600  to  6,0O0  mllea 
that  could  be  fitted  into  present  Polaris-type 
submarines. 

It  has  alsc'  been  told  to  try  to  design  the 
missile  BO  that,  with  an  additional  stage,  it 
could  have  a  range  of  about  6.000  miles  and 
be  employed  on  the  VIMS  submarine. 

By  combining  the  two  efforts,  it  will  be 
possible  to  complete  development  of  the 
compromise  mlsalle  program  earlier  than 
would  have  been  possible  under  either  of  the 
plans  previously  proposed. 

There  is  $110-mUllon  in  the  present  de- 
fense budget  for  the  new  missile  s\ibmarlne 
effort  Mr    Packard  said. 

ASSIST    rOS    POLARIS 

Pentagon  offlclals  said  that  If  an  agree- 
ment ahoult  be  reached  that  forbids  con- 
struction of  new  missile  submarines  but  per- 
mits the  Installation  of  modernized  missiles 
on  the  existing  fleet  the  new  effort  should 
allow  the  Polaris  fleet  to  perform  its  mission 
even  If  the  Soviet  Union  Increases  the  size 
and  capability  of  Its  antisubmarine  warfare 
forces 

This  Is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  longer 
the  missile  range  Is.  the  larger  Is  the  area  of 
the  oceans  in  which  the  submarine  can  hide 

If  the  two  nations  sho\ild  fall  to  agree  on 
a  limited  mlsalle  submarine  force,  the  sources 
continued,  the  United  States  would  be  In  a 
position  to  (xpand  Its  Polaris  fleet  with  In- 
creased capaolUty. 

And  If.  In  1980  or  beyond,  the  United 
States  should  want  to  replace  Its  older  Po- 
laris vessels  the  ULMS  submarine  should 
then  be  available. 

While  the  tenor  of  Mr  Packard's  remarks 
was  to  accentuate  the  positive — the  move 
toward  a  whole  range  of  negotiations  on 
weapons  limitations,  troop  reductions  in 
Europe,  Improvement  in  hot  line  techniques, 
and  discussions  to  reduce  mutual  haraas- 
ments  at  sea — he  also  discussed  two  areas  of 
concern  over  the  Soviet  strategic  and  con- 
ventional force  buUd-up 

The  decrease  In  the  likelihood  of  a  nuclear 
war.  because  of  the  vast  number  of  missiles 
on  both  sides,  makes  confrontations  between 
the  two  countries  with  non-nuclear  forces 
"more  Ukelj-,"  he  said  He  urged  greater 
American  attention  to  bolstering  Its  general 
purpose  forces. 

CONCESN     OVBE     KUSaiANS 

He  also  worried  lest  the  Soviets  try  to  take 
political   advantage   of   comparatively   larger 
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strategic  forces.  If  the  Riiaalans  obtain  50 
per  cent  more  land-baaed  and  aea-baaed  mls- 
sUet,  be  aald,  they  might  expect  the  psycbo- 
logloal  Impact  ot  this  fact  to  give  them  the 
edge  both  In  confrontations  with  the  Umted 
States    and    with    smaller    powers. 


(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Oct.  21,   1971) 

Packasd    Hopinn.    or    Chancs    fob    Soviet - 

CmrxD  SntLTtx)  Aaxs  Accoao 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David  Packard 
said  today  he  la  hopeful  that  an  acceptable 
agreement  between  the  United  Statea  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  emerge  from  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks  between  the  two 
countries. 

Hla  optimistic  statement  to  reporters  at  a 
breakfast  meeting  was  In  contraat  to  a  grow- 
ing aenae  of  alarm  In  aome  quarters  over  the 
continuing  Soviet  nuclear  arma  buildup 
aod  an  air  of  poaslmlam  about  the  outcome 
of  the  talks. 

Packard  said  he  hoped  the  current  round 
of  the  negotiations,  which  began  two  years 
ago,  would  result  in  an  agreement  covering 
more  than  a  simple  limitation  on  the  de- 
ployment of  antiballlsUc  mlaslle  systems 
But  an  ABM-only  agreement  oould  be  useful, 
he  said.  If  it  contributed  to  movement  to- 
ward a  more  cotnprehenalve  agreement  limit- 
ing offensive  weapons. 

"I  see  these  first  talks  as  only  the  begin- 
ning." he  said.  "I  see  the  talks  oontlnuing 
for  a  numt>er  of  years  and  I  see  that  we 
can.  If  we  stick  with  it,  reach  agreement  on 
some  reduction  In  nuclear  arms." 

Packard  was  asked  whether  his  optimism 
was  baaed  on  his  own  personal  hopes  or  on 
his  knowledge  of  Soviet  attitudes  expressed 
in  the  talks  now  under  way  In  Helsinki. 

"This  is  baaed  on  a  good  deal  of  first- 
hand information  on  what  is  going  on,"  he 
replied. 

Packard  seemed  much  less  alarmed  than 
some  other  offlclals  about  the  Soviets'  surface 
and  submarine  ship  construction  program 
and  their  continued  deployment  of  large  bal- 
il.stlo  missiles. 

"Several  years'  advance  work  goes  Into  this 
liliid  of  thing,"  he  said.  "We  tend  to  inter- 
pret these  developments  as  something  done 
cm  a  short-term  basis.  I  think  what  we  have 
8"en  Indicates  they  are  going  ahead  with 
things  they  have  already  planned. 

POINTS  TO  SITBMASINES 

"Their  submarine  construction  is  a  good 
example.  You  don't  decide  to  double  the 
number  of  submarines  overnight."  he  added 

The  United  Statea  may.  If  the  talka  do  not 
reach  an  acceptable  agreement,  have  to  re- 
act to  the  Soviet  arms  buildup,  Packard  said 

■  But  I  don't  think  we  have  to  do  anything 
today,"  he  aald 

In  a  sense,  he  added,  the  United  States  Is 
not  sitting  still  either  He  cited  the  deploy- 
ment of  multiple  warhead  missiles,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  bomber  and  plans  for  a 
new  type  of  ballistic  missile  submarine 

Packard  said  he  has  decided  on  a  phased 
development  of  both  a  new  undersea- 
launched  missile  and.  possibly,  later  develop- 
ment of  the  new  submarine,  known  as  ULMS, 
for  Undersea  Long  Range  Missile  System 

pRioarrr  cited 

Priority  will  be  given,  he  said,  to  develop  a 
new  missile  that  can  be  carrlad  by  the  exist- 
ing Poseidon  submarines.  The  new  missile 
would  have  longer  range,  thus  giving  the 
submarines  a  larger  operating  area  and  mak- 
ing them  more  difficult  to  find. 

If  necessary,  he  said,  additional  aubma- 
rlnes  could  be  built  ualng  the  basic  Poaeldon 
design,  and  carrying  the  new  mlsalle. 

Development  also  will  continue,  he  said, 
on  the  new  ULMS  dealgn,  poaeibly  with  a 
separate  new  mlaalle.  If  needed  to  replace  the 
preaent  fleet  In  the  l»80'a. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct    22,   1971) 

Packaed  Is  Optimistic  About  SALT  Chancks 

(By  Michael  Oetler) 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David  Pack- 
ard— in  one  of  the  most  optimistic  appraisals 
of  U.S. -Soviet  relations  to  come  out  of  the 
Pentagon  in  some  time — said  yesterday  that 
he  was  encouraged  about  the  proepeots  for 
an  initial  agreement  on  limiting  the  arms 
race  and  even  about  eventually  reducing  the 
nuclear  arsenals  of  both  countries 

As  a  defense  planner,  Packard  said,  he 
still  has  considerable  concern  over  the  con- 
tinuing Soviet  weapons  buildup  and  over 
Russian  intentions,  which  remain  unclear. 
Nevertheless,  the  thrust  of  his  remarks  at 
a  wide-ranging  breakfast  meeting  with  news- 
men yesterday  was  clearly  optimistic.  His 
assessment  of  the  buildup  of  Soviet  ICBMs, 
submarinea,  surface  ships  and  possibly  a  new 
bomber  was  considerably  leas  alarming  than 
that  given  by  many  oCBclals  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Pentagon  in  recent  months. 

The  Pentagon'a  No.  2  man  also  took  a 
calm  view  of  the  Middle  E^t  situation  and, 
when  asked  If  the  Nixon  administration's 
"era  of  negotlaticms"  extended  to  Castro's 
Cuba,  said  that  this,  too,  "would  be  a  logi- 
cal move  at  some  point." 

On  U.S. -Soviet  relations  and  the  arms  race, 
Packard  said  this  country  has  "come  to  the 
end  of  a  very  important  era,"  and  that 
it  now  appears  "that  some  things  can  be 
calmed  down." 

But  he  cautioned  that  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol is  a  complicated  matter,  and  in  the 
changing  International  political  climate,  it 
will  take  time  and  patience  to  accomplish. 
"When  people  face  a  new  situation,"  he  said, 
"It  takes  a  little  time  to  change  their  atti- 
tude in  accommodating  to  it" 

Packard  said  construction  of  new  Soviet 
ICBM  slide  and  submarine  building  facilities 
now  going  on  htwl  obviously  been  planned 
some  time  ago.  He  warned  against  "mis- 
Interpreting"  UUs,  Implying  that  the  con- 
struction did  not  necesaarlly  reflect  a  recent 
decision  by  the  Scrvlets  to  seek  nuclear  bU- 
perlorlty  over  the  United  States. 

The  recent  Soviet  navy  buildup,  he  said, 
"certainly  gives  them  a  capability  to  show 
the  flag  and  that  may  be  the  more  impor- 
tant aspect  of  what's  going  on,  rather  than 
for  a  military  confrontation  In  the  real 
sense." 

As  for  development  and  testing  of  a  new 
Soviet  bomber,  which  has  been  widely  known 
about  In  Western  circles  for  two  years, 
Packard  said.  "I  don't  think  we  see  evidence 
now  of  a  big  program."  If  the  Soviets  decide 
to  buUd  a  new  bomber,  he  added  "It  Is  Just 
a  question  of  prestige  They  may  want  a 
bomber  force  so  they  can  look  like  our 
equals  In  all  respects." 

Packard  also  was  optimistic  about  prog- 
ress at  the  talks  now  going  on  In  Moscow 
between  US  and  Soviet  offlclals  over  a  pos- 
sible agreement  to  avoid  harassment  of  each 
olher'.s  naval  forces  at  sea 

And.  asked  if  the  recent  Soviet  pledge  to 
supply  still  more  arms  to  Egypt  did  not  mar 
the  picture  of  improved  8ovlet-U  S.  rela- 
tions. Packard  said  he  thought  "there  Is  an 
explanation  which  la  quite  logical  "  It  re- 
lates, he  said,  to  "the  announced  Arab  un- 
happlness  over  heavy  Soviet  Involvement" 
In  their  affairs  Packard  said  he  viewed  the 
arms  pledge  as  "a  move  by  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment to  bolster  Its  relationship  and  in- 
fluence with  Egypt" 

The  Defense  official  also  appeared  inter- 
ested In  waiting  to  see  how  much  and  what 
kind  of  new  Soviet  arms  come  into  the  Mid- 
dle East.  "Some  gignlflcant  increase  In  arms 
at  some  time  might  hurt."  he  said,  "but  now 
the  object  is  to  keep  talking  and  keep  the 
flffhting  from  breaking  out." 

He  waa  cautiously  optlmlatic  on  both 
counta. 

Packard  also  praised  Prealdent  Nixon's  ef- 
foru  in  dealing  with  the  Soviets. 


"I  feel  tbere  will  be  a  useful  outcome"  of 
the  strategic  arma  limitation  talks  which  re- 
open In  Vienna  next  month,  he  said.  "I'm 
encouraged  about  SALT  because  I  think  it's 
really  Juat  one  part  of  something  that'a  go- 
ing on  with  our  overall  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that's  really  encouraging. 

"There  are  holes  (for  ICBMs)  and  hulls 
(for  submarines)  and  hawks  and  doves  Inside 
the  Soviet  Union  Just  as  there  are  here,  and 
these  preaeurea  will  go  on.  But  we  are  facing 
such  a  sigmflcant  change  in  the  way  we've 
been  thinking  about  these  matters.  It  will 
take  some  time,  but  things  will  move  ahead." 
Packard  made  It  clear  that  he  hoped  that 
an  initial  agreement  at  SALT  would  cover 
offensive  weapons  as  well  as  a  limit  on  rival 
antlballlstlc  missile  defense  networks.  How- 
ever, he  pointed  out  that  the  President  said 
"everything  t«  negotiable  and  that  means 
under  the  right  circumstances  the  United 
Statea  might  consider  an  ABM-only  agree- 
ment "If  we  considered  it  a  useful  interim 
step  toward  a  longer-term  deal." 

Packard  aald  the  hoped-for  initial  agree- 
ment was  only  the  first  step  in  talks  that 
could  go  on  for  years.  "If  we  stay  with  It,  I 
see  the  distinct  possibility  that  we  can  get 
some  reductions,  and  that  has  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate goal" 

Packard  said,  "We  now  have  some  hope 
that  this  (Offensive)  buildup  can  be  limited 
by  negotiations."  In  any  event,  he  said,  the 
United  States  would  soon  find  out  whether 
the  Russians  will  agree  to  limits  on  the  big 
SS^9  ICBM  which  Is  a  potential  threat  to 
U.S  Minuteman  missiles  In  a  surprise  attack. 
If  there  is  no  limit  on  the  offensive 
buildup,  Packard  warned  that  "we  will  have 
to  do  something  here  But  I  don't  see  that  we 
have  to  do  anything  today.  In  a  sense,"  he 
aald,  "we  are  not  sitting  still  either." 

Packard  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  Is  converting  its  mlssllesubs  to  the 
more  advanced  Poseidon  missile:  strengthen- 
ing the  silos  of  Minuteman  ICBM;  develop- 
ing. If  not  producing,  a  new  bomber,  and 
developing  a  still  belter  and  longer-range 
submarine-based  missile  to  go  in  current 
U  S.  subs  or  eventually  to  go  in  an  entirely 
new  type  of  undersea  vessel 

Packard  said  nuclear  war  today  "is  com- 
pletely unthinkable.  The  question  of  a  few 
more  or  a  few  less  weapons  is  not  really  the 
Issue    Both  of  us  have  enough." 

But.  he  said,  the  nuclear  stalemate  has 
made  conventional  forces  more  Important 
since  that  type  of  fighting  was  still  a  possi- 
bility. 

And,  stressing  a  theme  that  several  offi- 
cials have  warned  about  recently.  Packard 
said  that  the  nuclear  balance  is  important 
for    "psychological"  reasons. 

"If  the  Russians  can  go  around  bragging 
that  they've  got  50  per  cent  more  missiles 
and  subs  and  bigger  ICBMS  then,  although 
It  may  not  mean  much  militarily,  it  may 
be  influential  in  a  number  of  other  ways." 
Packard  said  he  viewed  the  Russian  naval 
buildup  as  "very  much  directed  at  that 
concept." 

The  Defense  official  also  announced  that 
he  win  visit  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in 
mid-November  and  also  witness  a  test  of 
the  U.S.  Safeguard  ABM  from  Kwajaleln 
Island  In  the  Pacific. 

(From    the    Christian    Science    Monitor, 
Oct    21.    1971] 
New— ^AND   Cmeapeb — U.S.   Missiu 
(By  George  W    Ash  worth) 
Washinoton  — The  United  States  Navy  has 
made  a  dramatic   shift  in  iu  approach   to 
strategic  miasilee 

The  Navy  leadership,  with  the  approval  of 
the  defense  hierarchy,  now  is  moving  to 
develop  a  new  missile  that  could  eventual- 
ly supplant  the  multlwarhead  Poseidon  mis- 
sile currently  being  Installed  in  31  of  the 
nation's   41    missile-bearing   subatarlnes. 


The  new  missile,  known  for  a  brief  period 
as  Expo,  for  extended -range  Poaeldon.  u  to 
be  designed  with  an  eye  to  eventual  use 
in  a  new  submarine  that  may  be  built  in 
the  late  1970'8  or  "SD'a 

The  effect  of  this  new  shift  Is  to  give  the 
U.S.  a  cheaper  alternative  to  a  rush  to- 
ward development  of  a  completely  new  mis- 
sile and  new  submarme  together. 

Thus,  if  the  strategic  moves  made  ovm-  the 
next  several  years  by  the  Soviets  allow,  or 
If  the  SALT  negotiations  on  the  limitation 
of  strategic  arms  dictate,  the  U.S  may  be 
able  to  avoid  the  tremendous  expense  en- 
tailed In  the  development  of  an  entirely  new 
fleet  of  submarines. 

On  the  other  band.  Pentagon  sources  sav. 
the  current  decision  will  keep  the  U£  in 
position  to  go  ahead  with  the  new  subooarlnee 
If  warranted. 

The  preaent  fleet  of  Polaris  Toeeldon  rub- 
marines  is  generally  considered  the  most 
survlvable  of  U.S  strategic  weapons.  TTiU 
means  that,  in  a  nuclear  exchange,  the  sub- 
marines are  thought  to  be  the  weapons  sys- 
tem that  will  come  through  with  the  least 
damage  and  the  greatest  certain  capability 
to  mount  a  U.8  second  strike  In  retaliation 
As  a  result,  the  submarines  are  often  though 
of  as  the  keystone  of  U.S.  deterrence. 

It  may  develop,  as  Sovelt  strategic  capa- 
bilities incerase,  that  still  greater  reliance 
will  be  placed  for  detwrence  upon  the  sub- 
marine portion  of  the  strategic  triumvirate 
of  land-based  missiles,  sea-based  missiles, 
and   bomt>ers. 

Aware  of  these  poeslbllltles.  defense  plan- 
ners have  placed  heavy  emphasis  upon  stepts 
to  make  sure  that  the  submarine  fleet  re- 
mains secure 

So  far,  Soviet  antisubmarine  warfare  ca- 
pabilities seem  to  be  such  that  there  is  no 
immediate  threat  to  the  Polaris  Poeeidon 
fleet.  But  a  new  submarine  system  to  replace 
the  present  fleet  has  been  thought  of  as  a 
potential  hedge  In  the  event  the  Soviets  do 
smashlngly  well  in  oomlng  to  gripe  with  the 
tremendous  problem  of  submarine  detection. 
As  of  this  point,  defense  offlclals  believe 
that,  in  an  all-out  effort,  the  Soviets  prob- 
ably could  not  find  and  destroy  more  than 
one  or  two  of  the  missile  submarines  on 
station. 

But  that  could  change  given  the  techno- 
logical progress  being  made  by  the  two  super- 
powers In  such  an  event,  U.S.  strategists 
believe,  the  submarine  fleet  would  have  to  be 
Improved. 

The  new  missile  is  designed  to  give  that 
Improvement  to  a  certam  degree  The  new 
missile  in  the  present  submarines  would  not 
be  nearly  as  good  as  a  new  missile  and  sub- 
marine together.  This  is  largely  because  the 
submarine  fleet,  which  was  built  as  a  crash 
program  In  the  early  and  mld-1960's.  will  face 
block  obsolescence  in  the  1980'e  And  a  newer 
system  may  well  be  needed  to  keep  ahead  of 
Improved  Soviet  detection  and  destruction 
capabilities 

MULTIBIIAJON    COST 

But  the  new  submarine  system,  known  as 
ULMS,  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Current  estimates  put  fleet  coets  of  ever  a 
10-year  period  at  as  much  as  tie  or  t35 
billion,  depending  upon  characteristics  a.'id 
numbers  built. 

That  Is  a  lot  of  money  by  anybody's  terms, 
and  the  present  defense  hlerarciiy  would 
rather  not  spend  such  a  vast  sum  If  it  can 
be  avoided. 

That  concern  over  money  may  be  the 
main  reason  for  the  shift  to  a  new  missile 
as  a  possible  solution  rather  than  s  new 
missile  and  submarine  as  envisioned  but  a 
few  months  ago. 

Already  money  is  being  shifted  around  so 
that  more  can  be  spent  on  the  missile.  A 
portion  is  being  set  aside  for  a  new  reactor 
research  and  derelopmect.  and  what  is  left 
over  will  be  spent  in  reeearoh  on  the  sub- 
marine. 
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In  all.  bbe  Nary  bM»  pljknned  to  spend  $111 
nUlUon  on  the  whole  DX.MS  procram  thl« 
Oscal  year.  The  Nary  now  to  working  with 
defeiioe  scientists  and  aaal3rsta  to  set  fund- 
ing charges  In  line  with  the  new  change  in 
emphasis 

With  the  SALT  issue  still  up  In  the  air 
and  no  one  certain  how  It  will  all  work  out, 
the  Navy  wUl  move  along  (airly  rapidly  with 
re.search  and  development  on  the  missile, 
while  oontlnuiog  work  on  the  reactor  and 
submarioe. 

Given  the  present  state  of  Soviet  develop- 
ment, ofliclals  believe  It  may  be  possible  to 
wait  another  year  or  more  before  making 
s  definite  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  mlA- 
slle  alone  or  In  conjunction  with  the  new 
Bubmarloes.  This  will  allow  resolution  of 
S,VLT  talks  and  will  allow  more  time  In 
order  for  It  to  be  seen  Jxist  how  capable  the 
Sovieu  will  be  In  terms  of  ability  against 
missile  aubmarlnea. 

It  the  Soviets  are  seen  to  be  good,  hut  not 
alarmingly  so.  It  will  be  poeslble  to  go  ahead 
with  the  missile  at  a  much  lower  cost  than 
a  mlaslle  and  submarine  combination  The 
bill  would  be  in  the  humlreds  of  mlllioni!, 
rather  than  tens  of  billions. 
nrmtM   XKAStniK 

If  the  concerns  deepen,  the  submarine 
could  be  bum.  IX  It  were  a  crash  program, 
a  fleet  could  be  constructed  In  as  Utile  aa 
Ave  years  or  so.  but  at  greater  cost  than 
a  more  leisurely  program 

.\ud  the  same  missile  now  being  envisioned 
for  use  later  could  be  iised  as  an  laterUn 
measure  In  the  new  submarl;  es.  .\  sleeve 
would  be  used  In  the  tubes  of  the  new  sub- 
marine to  hold  the  missile.  Without  the 
sleeve,  the  new  submarine  would  be  capable 
of  carrying  still  larger  and  more  capable 
missiles   without   heavy  conversion    cotiUs 

Technological  Improvements  will  give  the 
new  missile  a  range  about  halfway  between 
the  Poseidon's  3.000  or  less  nautical  miles 
and  the  ultimate  XTLIAS  missile's  5.000  or 
more. 

With  Just  the  new  nxls&Ue.  or  the  new 
missile  In  a  sleeve  In  ULitS  submarines. 
range  would  be  substantially  improved  This 
would  compound  sjetei  lion  problems  and  add 
to  time  on  station. 

With  a  larger,  still  more  capable  missile 
la  ULilS.  range  would  be  broadened  to  a 
point  at  which  ths  Soviet  Union  coiUd  be 
targeted  from  anywhere  and  subniarlnes 
could  be  on  station  immediately  upon  de- 
parting the  US.  This  Improvement  and  a 
new  degree  of  quietness  tliat  would  be  built 
la  the  new  submarine  could  dramatically  In- 
crease the  V3.  military  deUrrent  to  poten- 
tial foes. 


RED  CHINA  AND  THE  DRUG 
TRAFFIC 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKP  RESENT  A  nyES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1971 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 13.  on  page  36153  of  the  Conckes- 
sioKAL  Record,  there  appeared  an  exten- 
sive article  from  Human  Event*  on  the 
involvement  of  Red  China  In  the  ex- 
portatloD  of  dnigs  to  other  countries.  \b 
I  noted  at  that  time,  tlie  various  Federal 
agenclea  who  would  be  in  posMMlon  of 
information  on  this  subject  claim  that 
there  Is  now  no  evidence  that  Red  China 
Is  currently  en  gaged  in  stich  trafflc.  On 
August  4,  Coog-fsman  Bcstarz  Inserted 
in  the  CoaauBMUMAL  Rmco»»  statements 
by  the  former  Commissioner  of  Bureau 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  Narcotics,  Harry  P.  Ansllnger,  which 
cliarged  ibaX  Red  China  was  extensively 
engaged  in  the  dope  business.  At  one 
point  he  stated:  Tliat  this  trade  was  a 
formidable  and  far-reaching  plot  to  gain 
foreign  exchange  and  at  the  same  time  to 
demoralize  the  people  of  the  free  world. 

If  Red  China,  as  is  generally  conceded, 
dealt  in  drugs  in  the  1950's,  the  logical 
question  arises  as  to  when  this  policy 
stopped  and  when  did  the  US.  Govern- 
ment las:  have  evidence  that  Red  drug 
trade  was  still  in  progress. 

As  to  the  use  of  drugs  as  a  weapon  of 
demorallzatian,  the  Londary  Dally  Tele- 
graph of  October  24,  1971,  carried  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  forthcoming  book  by  an 
Egyptian  newspaper  publisher  and  close 
friend  of  the  late  Egyptian  President 
Nasser.  The  excerpt  from  the  book  is 
headlined  in  the  Telegraph  thus:  "How 
Chou  Fights  America  With  Drugs." 

It  describes  a  meeting  that  Chou  En- 
lai  had  with  President  Nasser  in  1965 ; 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  Chou  said 
that  night  when  talking  about  the  demorall- 
ziallon  of  the  American  soldier  was  that 
"some  of  them  are  trying  opium,  and  we  are 
helping  them  We  are  planting  the  best  kinds 
of  opium  especially  for  the  American  soldiers 
In  Vletnrun  " 

Another  interesting  article  on  this  is- 
sue of  the  Chinese  Reds  and  the  drug 
trade  appeared  In  the  Scott  report,  the 
nationally  syndicated  column  by  Paul 
Scott  on  Septeml)er  2.  In  his  account  Mr. 
Scott  cites  a  North  Vietnamese  defector 
as  stating  that  North  Vietnam  Is  raising 
ma.ssi\e  quantities  of  raw  opium  for  ex- 
port to  mainland  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  w^ere  It  Is  processed  for  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  world. 

The  above-mentioned  sources  throw 
an  interesting  light  on  this  issue  when 
contrasted  with  the  lack  of  evidence  po- 
sition that  one  receives  from  Federal 
sources.  I  insert  these  two  items  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Tkb  Scott  Report 

W^sHiNOTON — Two  recent  develiipments 
In  widely  separated  areas  of  the  world  should 
rause  the  Nixon  Administration  to  review 
Its  estlmntes  on  the  sources  of  illegal  heroin 
now  flooding  the  free  world 

The  first  Is  the  eye-witness  account  of 
opium  production  In  North  Vietnam  and 
China  furnished  to  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  Intelligence  officials  In  Saigon  by 
a  high-ranking  Hanoi  defector 

The  second  is  a  sworn  statement  furnished 
federal  authorities  In  Virginia  by  a  "king 
pin"  In  the  hard  narcotics  traffic  on  the  East 
Coast  who  identified  Cuba  as  his  main  source 
of  heroin 

Tlie  reports  from  these  "Insider  sources" 
raise  serious  questions  abovit  the  accuracy 
of  recent  Information  on  Illegal  heroin 
the  Administration  has  supplied  to  Con- 
gressional Committees  studying  the  growing 
drug  problem  in  the  US  and  among  Ameri- 
can servicemen  In  South  Vietnam 

Prepared  by  the  Justice  Department  In 
cixiperatlon  with  the  government's  Intelli- 
gence agencies,  these  official  estimates  all 
stress  that  there  Is  no  evidence  that  Com- 
munist China  or  Cuba  are  major  sources 
of  heroin  now  endangering  the  free  world. 

These  preconceived  estimates  on  which 
the  Nixon  Administration's  world-wide  drug 
control  effort  is  now  being  based,  singles  out 
Turkey.  Laos,  ThaUand,  and  Burma  as  the 
main  sources  of  Illegal  heroin 

The  new  evidence  seriously  questions  this 
finding  Most  at  the  tieroin  now  being  selced 
in  South  Vietnam  and   the  UJ9    Is  so  pure 
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that  the  U.S.  narcotics  experts  say  privately 
that  It  could  only  be  produced  In  the  most 
modem  plants  and  by  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel. 

These  experts  claim  It  U  highly  unlikely 
tiiat  the  pure  heroin  could  have  been  pro- 
duced In  the  nvountains  and  Jungles  of  Laos 
and  Thailand  or  even  the  hidden  labora- 
tories in  FVance  as  Administration  esti- 
mates would  indicate. 

Only  in  a  country  like  Communist  China, 
where  there  are  large  opium  refineries  under 
government  control,  could  the  massive 
amount  of  pure  heroin  now  flooding  the  free 
world  be  produced  without  detection. 
rTE-wrrwKss  arpomr 

The  Information  from  Nguyen  Ngoc  Mai. 
the  North  Vietnamese  defector,  tends  to  sup- 
port this  belief 

A  ranking  communist  party  propagandist 
and  Journalist  for  the  Hanoi  newspaper. 
Tien  Phong.  Mai  revealed  that  North  Viet- 
nam Is  producing  massive  quantities  of  raw 
opium  for  export  to  mainland  China  and  the 
5iovlet  Union  where  it  Is  processed  for  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  world 

Mai  repKJTted  that  pKjppy  fields  were  so 
large  In  North  Vietnam  that  It  took  one 
tractor  an  entire  day  to  make  a  r<;)und  trip 
from  one  end  of  a  field  to  the  other  He  told 
interrogators  that  the  raw  opium  Is  trans- 
ported to  Hanoi,  then  flown  to  China  to  be 
processed  Into  heroin  r.nd  sold  In  Hong  Kong 
and  Jat>an 

The  raw  opium  Is  also  shlpfied  to  Hai- 
phong aJid  loiMled  on  Soviet  ships  and  tran.';- 
ported  to  Ru"isla  for  further  processing,  Mai 
sAid  Although  Hanoi  publicly  denies  that 
It  Is  growing  floppies  or  producing  opium, 
records  of  the  United  Nations  Indicate 
otherwise 

In  ia62.  Russia  reported  to  the  World 
Opium  Council  In  Oeneva  that  It  had  im- 
pt)rted  29,000  pounds  of  North  Vietnamese 
opium  for  medicinal  purposes  That  Is  the 
.some  year  that  Mai  watched  more  than  100 
times  that  amotmt  of  opium  being  loaded 
aboard  So\'1et  ships  for  transport  to  Russia 

The  link  between  Communist  China  and 
North  Vietnam  confirms  Information  gath- 
ered by  the  Chinese  Nationalists'  govern- 
ment on  Formosa  that  Peking  Is  operating 
a  number  of  heroin  refineries  In  Southern 
China  near  the  North  Vietnamese  border 

In  the  coming  United  Nations  debate  on 
Peking's  admission  bid,  the  government  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  will  present  evidence  show- 
ing that  Communist  China  now  operates 
more  than  thirty  heroin  refineries  on  the 
mainland.  Including  a  large  one  located  at 
Kunming  near  the  North  Vietnamese  border 

Peking  win  be  described  by  the  Chiang 
government  as  "the  biggest  dope  producer 
and  pusher  in  the  world  '.  Under  the  Mao 
regime.  It  will  be  pointed  out.  more  than 
ten  thousand  tons  of  opium  pxipples  are 
being  produced  yearly  with  a  value  of 
»800  000.000 

THE   Cra.^N   STOBT 

The  other  recent  development  that  raise? 
serious  questions  about  the  accuracy  of  Ad- 
nUnlairation  estimates  of  tl^ie  sources  of  il- 
legal heroin  Is  the  sensational  report  fur- 
nished U.S.  prosecutors  by  Jose  Luis  Zayas, 
a  Cuban  refugee  who  lives  in  Miami. 

His  statement  put  Into  federal  court  rec- 
ords in  Alexandria,  Va.,  revealed  that  his 
supply  of  heroin  came  from  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment through  Oarlos  Ferret,  a  Cuban  who 
recently  fled  the  country 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Justice 
r>epartm«nt's  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  to  play  down  or  dismiss  all  re- 
ports from  Cuban  Refugees  that  the  Castro 
government  Is  an  Important  source  of  Il- 
legal heroin. 

The  Zayas  report  should  force  these  offl- 
ctals  to  rsstudy  past  rs(ug««  warnings  of 
the  drug  threat  from  Cuba  The  same  ahotjld 
b*  true  far  ths  beroln  threat  coming  from 
Communist  China. 
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I'allure  of  top  level  government  poHcy- 
makers  to  accurately  evaltiate  this  two- 
prong  drug  threat  could  endanger  tbe  se- 
curity of  the  T7.8.  far  more  than  the  n'Udlear 
weapons  superlortty  the  Borlets  are  btiUdtng. 

T^e  flood  of  heroin  threatens  botb  the 
body  and  the  scml  of  America  and  tbe  free 
world.  It  could  be  our  enemies  ultimate 
weapon,  for  It  comes  quietly  Into  homes  and 
dertroys  our  children. 


How  CROT7  PtCHTS   AlOOtlCA   WrTH   DUtTOS 

(By  Mohammed  Helkal) 
Nasser's  friendship  with  Chou  Bn-iai  was 
particularly  Intimate.  They  used  to  en)oy 
each  other's  company  and  they  would  alt 
for  hours  tjtlklng  of  many  Uiings.  They  were 
relazad  with  one  another,  and  Nasser  espe- 
cially admired  Chou's  determinaUon  and 
completely  organized  way  of  approaching 
anything  he  wanted  to  do. 

I  calculate  that  they  actually  ^pent  74 
hours  sitting  together  and  trl^'lng  During 
one  visit  when  Chou  spent  13  days  in  Cairo 
they  came  together  16  times  for  difi/Miiiatong 
The  two  met  Xor  the  first  time  at  Ran- 
goon on  their  way  to  the  Bandung  Confer- 
ence of  non-aUgned  nations  held  in  In4lo- 
nesla  In  AprU,  19U.  The  Chinese  were  very 
keen  to  make  contact.  Sgypt  was  beginning 
to  emerge  as  the  leader  of  the  Arab  world 
and  the  Chinese  were  watching  Egypt's  be- 
havior very  closely,  for  Egypt's  attitude  to- 
'wards  China  meant  a  whole  area's  attitude, 
not  Just  her  own. 

Nehru  performed  the  introductions  at 
Rangoon  airport,  saying:  "Do  I  need  to 
Introduce  you  to  each  other?" 

It  was  very  bot,  and  ttaey  stood  together 
for  some  time,  drinking  fresh  coconut  milk 
and  being  sprinkled  with  perfumed  water 
by  people  celebrating  the  Shal  Oan — the 
Burmese  Water  Festival.  One  got  the  Imprea- 
slon  that  Chou  was  looking  at  Nasser  with 
some  admiration.  And  that  evening  the  two 
men  held  Uke  fateful  discussion  whiofa  ultl- 
mavely  led  to  4gypt'8  first  arma  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  deal  which  Kself  was 
to  have  so  many  oonaequenoee  for  £^ypt,  the 
Middle  £ast  and  the  world. 

In  Bandung  Itadf  tbey  had  two  meetings 
at  which  they  talked  of  many  thin«i — Afro- 
Asian  solidarity,  the  need  for  contacts,  oocn- 
mon  endeavor  against  imperlaltam — but  one 
felt  that  Cbou  was  more  interested  In  lis- 
tening than  In  talking.  They  dined  together 
and  Chou  talked  about  the  birds'  neat  aoop 
they  were  then  eating.  Saieb  Balem.  Um  so- 
called  "Dancing  Major,  "  who  was  at  the  din- 
ner, asked  what  was  In  the  soup.  "Birds 
nests.  "  said  Chou.  "Just  as  they  are?  "  asked 
Saleh  Salena.  "Tas,"  said  Chou.  and  the  In- 
terpreter explained  about  the  dish  to  Saleh 
Salem.  He  began  to  X«el  Ul.  abouted  a  pro- 
test and  rushed  from  the  room  to  be  siok. 
Nasser  algnaUed  the  iutecpr«tar  not  to 
translate  what  Saleh  Salem  had  said.  And 
Chou   viewed  the  scene  with  astonishment. 

THX    WEST'S    COKTZKIT 

Chou  visited  Cairo  Jn  December.  1M3  He 
Insisted  on  the  week  of  talks  being  Informal 
He  went  to  the  Egyptian  Museum  and  was 
greatly  Impressed  by  what  he  saw  It  seemed 
^  spark  the  tbeme  for  him  for  hU  second 
meeting  with  Nasser  He  talked  about  the 
ancient  civilisations  of  the  Bast  and  their 
struggle  for  the  futiire.  He  wm  bltt«r  about 
the  contempt  the  West  show«d  for  the  ootin- 
tries  of  the  Bast:  "With  all  our  centwrtes 
of  ctTUlaatlon.  with  all  our  oontrlbutlasM  to 
the  human  race,  all  we  get  from  the  Wert  U 
humlliatlan.'' 

HU  thMxie  througboQt  the  day  wm  : 

1    We  mustlMv«lnd«p«ndence. 

a  The  nMwaing  ot  teOpepdencs .  and  this 
Is  the  only  meaatBg.  la  ttuct  w»  wfll  be  our 
own  m—liss. 

tbe  W«rt.  ^ 
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4:  If  we  can  equal,  we  can  surpasE. 
When  we  ootild  do  that,  he  argued,  when 
we  surpassed  the  West,  w«  ahotUd  sbm  the 
wortd's  centre  of  giavlty  back  to  the  Bast. 
He  talked  for  an  hoar  on  this  theme  and 
he  tised  the  Suez  Canal  as  an  example.  "What 
to  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  your  national- 
isation of  the  Canal?  It  Is  that  we  of  the 
East  can  run  things  as  wen  as  the  West." 
He  kept  hammering  away  at  this  theme,  that 
the  East  Is  as  good  as  the  West.  "They  have 
always  tried  to  fUl  us  with  complexes  and 
convince  us  that  we  are  not  as  good  as  they 
ar*.  that  we  are  poor,  low-grade  material. 
Tour  management  of  the  Suee  Oan«U  is  not 
Important  financially.  It  Is  Important  only  in 
proving  that  what  they  can  do,  we  can  do  " 
Equality  in  aU  things  with  the  West  was 
his  watchword.  Egypt  had  Jnst  signed  the 
nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty,  but  Chou 
told  Nasser  tliat  China  would  not  sign  It  be- 
cause either  there  had  to  be  complete  nu- 
clear disarmament  and  destruction  of  all  the 
weapons,  or  China  would  have  to  make  Its 
own  nuclear  weapons,  for  It  could  not  leave 
the  Big  Powers  with  a  nuclear  monopoly 

Chou  returned  to  Cairo  for  one  Vewig  day 
of  talks  in  AprU.  1996,  and  the  friendship 
grew  between  himself  and  Nasser.  Then  in 
June  of  that  year  he  arrived  in  Egypt  to 
spend  la  days  with  the  President  This  was 
a  most  Important  visit.  So  msiny  events  were 
on  the  boll.  Khruschev  had  faDen.  China 
had  exploded  its  first  atom  bomb.  Cbou  had 
been  to  Moecow  in  a  last  attempt  to  patch  up 
China's  differences  with  RusBta. 

Naseer  was  worried  by  this  Sino-Sovlet 
quarrel  because  be  thought  that  it  was  hin- 
dering all  the  national  liberation  movements 
and  was  harming  the  people  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Nasser  had.  In  fact,  sent  a  message  to 
Chou  when  the  Chinese  I>r«mler  was  m  Mos- 
cow In  1M4.  The  messa^  was  conveyed  by 
the  EgyptUn  Defense  Minister.  Marshal 
Amer.  who  was  also  in  tb«  Soviet  capital, 
and  it  started  Ijy  congratulaUng  Chou  on 
China's  achievement  on  building  its  own 
atomic  weapons. 

Nasser  was  enthusiaatlc  about  China's 
atomic  success  He  looked  on  it  as  a  Ulumph 
for  the  But. 

He  then  went  on  to  plead  with  Chou  to 
reconcile  his  differanoes  with  the  Soviet 
Union  because  of  the  harm  the  quarrel  was 
doing  to  the  liberation  movements. 

Chou  saw  Amer  and  sent  a  message  m  re- 
turn thanking  Nasser  for  his  message  of  con- 
gratulation and  said  that  China  would  not 
be  like  others  and  try  to  keep  a  monopoly  on 
Its  scientific  achievements  but  would  throw 
Itfi  knowledge  open  to  everyone. 

He  replied  to  Nasser's  plea  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Russians  by  saying  that  he 
was  trying,  and  that  that  was  why  he  had 
gone  to  Moecow.  Khrushchev  had  forced  the 
quarrel  and  bow  that  Khrushchev  had  gone 
he  was  attempting  to  work  out  an  agreement 
with  the  new  leaders.  But,  he  said,  he  did 
not  think  he  would  succeed  because  the 
"Russians  are  Europeans  and  the  Europeans, 
the  whites,  are  alike  and  they  lo<A  on  us  as 
inferiors  " 

He  was  correct  In  his  pessimistic  approach. 
Ttoere  was  no  reconcUlatlon  and  when  Chou 
came  to  Cairo  for  hts  next  rlalt  In  June,  I99i. 
China's  dispute  with  Russia  was  one  of  the 
twomaln  topics  of  his  oonTersatton  with 
Nasser. 

The  other  main  topic  was  Vietnam.  Amer- 
ican Involvement  to  Vietnam  was  growing 
under  Johnson  and  the  whole  wortd  wag  oon- 
oemed  with  the  dangers  of  the  situation.  The 
non-aligned  nations  j;Aayed  a  large  part  In 
expresslQg  the  woild'a  oonoem.  T*smor.  HWiru 
and  Tito  all  oalied  attenUon  to  Jolinaon'B 
fony  and  spoke  long  and  (tften  about  Ibe  dan- 
ger in  wtaiefa  he  was  jruttlng  the  wortd.  Km- 
ser  wanted  the  Amerloana  to  withdraw  and 
allow  ttie  people  of  Vietnam  to  settle  their 
own  te«e  But  Naaaer  had  a  snrprtse  In  store 
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■When  he  and  Chou  dined  together  In  Alex- 
andria on  June  23,  Chou  said  that  he  did 
not  want  Johnson  to  withdraw  any  American 
soldlen.  On  tlie  oontrary,  he  wanted  the 
United  States  to  send  more  and  more  of  its 
young  men  to  Vietnam.  "We  are  afraid  that 
some  American  militarists  may  press  for  a 
nuclear  attack  on  China  and  we  think  that 
the  American  involvement  in  Indo-Chlna  is 
an  Insurance  policy  against  such  an  attack 
tiecause  we  shall  have  a  lot  of  their  fiesh 
cloee  to  our  nails. 

"So  the  more  troops  they  send  to  Vietnam, 
the  happier  we  shall  be.  for  we  feel  that  we 
shall  have  them  In  our  power,  we  f»-n  tave 
their  blood.  So  if  you  want  to  help  the  Viet- 
namese ycTi  should  encourage  the  Americans 
to  throw  more  and  more  soldiers  into  Viet- 
nam We  want  them  there  They  will  be  close 
to  China  And  they  will  be  In  our  grasp  They 
will  be  so  cloee  to  us,  they  will  be  our 
hostages  " 

*    IXAK   TO    KABSJMAN 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  Cliou  said 
that  night  when  talking  about  the  demorai^- 
sa'uon  of  the  American  soidiers  was  thai 
"some  of  them  are  trying  opium,  and  we  are 
helpuig  them  We  are  planting  the  best  kinds 
of  opium  especially  for  the  American  soldiers 
Ul  Vietnam.  • 

President  Nasser  looked  at  him  in  some 
disquiet,  but  Chou  went  on  "Do  you  re- 
member when  the  West  imposed  opitmi  on 
us?  They  fought  us  with  opium  And  we  are 
going  to  fight  them  with  their  own  weapons 
We  are  going  to  nee  tbtir  own  naetbods 
against  them.  We  want  them  to  have  a  big 
army  in  Vietnam  which  wUl  be  boetage  to 
us  and  we  want  to  demoralise  them.  The  ri- 
fect  which  this  demorallaatlao  to  goti^  to 
have  on  the  United  States  will  be  far  greater 
than  anyone  real  lees" 

Nasser  felt  that  poaalbly  Chou  was  ex^- 
geraung  a  little  Bqt  Cbovi  had  hie  plan  aheo- 
lutely  clear  in  his  mind.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  he  intended  to  do  exactly  as  he  saM. 

When  Johnson  caned  his  bombers  off  North 
Vietnam  at  the  end  of  1»66,  be  sent  a  ntim- 
ber  of  emlssartes  round  the  •world  telling  the 
l«*<J*rB  of  other  countries  what  he  hoped  tc 
gain  by  the  pause  AvereU  Harrtman  came 
^  Kgypt  OD  this  miaslon  and  saw  Nasser  on 
January  4,  1966 

ITie  bombing  pause  had  been  accompanied 
by  a  great  propaganda  campaign  from  the 
Amerlcaxus  and  so.  when  Harrtman  arrived. 
Nasser  expected  to  hear  something  Invpor- 
tant.  But  the  meeting  lasted  for  two  houni 
with  nothing  positive  emerging  from  it.  Har- 
rtman had  come  with  nothing  new.  Be  >>^h 
no  suggestions  And  there  were  sllenoK  dur- 
ing the  talks  which  lasted  for  several  mm- 
utesat  a  time. 

Eventually  Nasser  said  to  Han-iman.  "Do 
you  really  think  you  are  fc^ng  to  defeat 
them?  If  you  increaae  your  troops  la  Viet- 
nam, you  are  only  going  to  play  Into  yoor 
enemy's  hands.  Strsi^eiy  nncw^fh  I've  beard 
6omethln(  from  Chou  En-lal.  and  yo«  arc 
carrying  out  the  Chinese  plMi  prw  leslj  Aaa 
he  went  on  to  tell  Harrinaan  what  Okou  had 
told  him  about  w&ating  aoors  and  Bkor* 
American  soldiers  to  be  sent  u>  Vtet— m  But 
he  did  not  tell  Harrlman  about  Gbou's  plan 
to  fight  the  Americas  ArBsy  wlt^  opttun. 

That  was  the  only  uam  ituiis^  tte  wbotc 
of  tbat  two-lKMu  melting  tt*t  ■airlMMa 
showed  any  real  mtareat  la  tte  piin leadings 
Afterwards  Nasser  felt  that  possibly  be 
ought  not  to  baee  toM  nfirrliasii  about 
Chou's  plana,  ao  he  aent  maaaasas  ta  Cbou 
and  to  Bo  Oil  IBnh  aboot  the  miwitlag  la  a 
mattv  of  CMt  Ctkou  Ixad  cabled  Raaer  aak- 
tiy  htm  Bot  to  meet  HairtDaaa  »>-^iMt  his 
mission  was  only  a  maaoeuTr^  but  tlM  cable 
had  arrived  too  late  and  TTsmiii  ooiUd  not 
have  Twf^Msd   to  aee   ttie   AaMricaa   in   any 


teM  Odoa  about  tlie  ineiitin£  and 
expSalzted  that  there  was  nothing  new  in  It. 
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"but  I  must  couXeaB  to  you  that  I  did  soove- 
tbln^  wblcta  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  a 
mistake.  I  told  him  what  I  heard  from  you 
about  the  Ai&erican  troops  in  Vietnam  and 
that  they  were  falling  into  your  trap." 

Chou  replied  tnat  he  knew  Harrlman's 
visit  was  only  propaganda  and  he  did  not 
mind  Nasser  telling  the  Americans  ot  bis 
plans  because.  "Tbey  are  not  going  to  learn 
anything.  They  are  set  on  a  certain  course 
and  nothing  Is  going  to  change  their  minds." 

IXirtng  the  Nasser-Chou  t&lks  In  June. 
I9&5.  both  Ayun  Khan  and  Soekarno  passed 
through  Cairo.  The  four  of  them  met  one 
night  and  discussed  international  affairs 
Ayub  B3ukn  left  flnit.  then  Soekarno  said: 
■Enough  of  politics.  I'm  going  to  leave,"  and 
he  looked  at  Nasser  and  said :  "Brother 
Nasser.  I  know  you  have  good  intelligence 
men.  and  tbey  will  follow  me  to  And  out  what 
I  am  going  to  do.  I  am  going  to  see  a  belly 
dancer.  80  they  need  not  follow  me  and  write 
reports  about  It  tomorrow  " 

He  then  asked  Chou  if  he  would  like  to  go 
with  him  to  see  the  belly  dancer,  but  Chou 
replied:  "No,  the  Intelligence  reports  tomor- 
row will  say  either  that  I  stayed  with  Presi- 
dent  Nasser  or  I  spent   the  night   working  " 

There  was  not  much  llght-heartednesa 
about  Chou  on  that  visit  He  was  bitter  to  the 
core  about  the  Russians  Nasser  U)ld  him  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  helping  Egypt,  but 
Chou  insisted  "They  are  not  going  to  help 
you  Tbey  are  only  Interested  In  helping 
themselves  ■ 

He  told  story  after  story  about  the  way  the 
Russians  withdrew  their  technicians  and 
their  aid  from  China  about  the  unfinished 
factories  and  Industrial  projects  abandoned 
hy  the  Russians  and  how  they  tried  to  cripple 
China  »  atomic  process  by  railing  their  scl- 
entl»t«  home  "Yet."  said  Chou.  "we  did  It 
f'urselves  "  His  bitterness  was  complete 

It  was  this  bllleruess  that  led  to  the  first 
lasuiij^  dispute  between  Nasser  and  Chou. 

Al  the  end  of  1904  preparations  were  being 
made  for  the  second  Afro-Asian  Conference 
an.d  the  Sot  let  Union  asked  to  take  part  as 
an  Asian  country.  The  Chinese  were  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  the  Russians  partlclp*- 
tion,  believing  that  they  would  try  to  take 
ijver  leadership  of  the  Afro-Astan  movement, 
a  p<J6lilon  which  Chou  felt  belonged  to  China. 

Nasser  wrote  to  him  pointing  out  that  the 
Sdviet  Union  Included  vast  areas  of  Asia  and 
that  the  Afro-Asian  nations  would  benefit 
from  the  Russians'  presence  at  the  confer- 
ence But  Chou  bad  an  entirely  different 
point  of  new  He  argued  first  of  all  that  all 
Russia's  Asian  territories  were  grabbed  from 
China  Secondly,  he  said,  the  Russians  would 
bring  one  bloc  of  the  cold  war  into  the 
conference 

The  Chinese  were  so  against  Russian  i>ar- 
ti.-ipation  that  they  wrecked  the  conference. 
It  was  flrst  po8t[>oned.  then  cancelled  three 
days  before  It  was  due  U)  open  In  Algiers, 
where  a  beautiful  new  audlKirlum  had  been 
built  for  the  conference  It  has  never  been 
reconvened  And  the  Afro -Asian  movement 
was  killed 

In  a  letter  to  PreaUlent  Nasser  Chou  left 
no  doubt  about  China's  position  "If  the 
lonferenc*  should  be  forcibly  convened  as 
iycheduled  In  nolatlon  of  the  principle  of 
coruieusus  through  consultation  In  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  China,  the  kingdom  of 
Cambodia  and  other  countries,  the  Chinese 
Oovcmment  will  be  compelled  to  absent  Itself 
from  such  a  conference  which  will  lead  to  a 
spilt   ' 

ciuMmmt  •'ornjmrxrtiimr" 
Ttkt  Slno-8oTl*t  quAirel  left  tu  scars  on 
everybody  Inroivad  In  it.  PrealdAnt  NasMr 
once  m*d«  a  speech  in  wblcb  bm  tMlk»A  about 
'  .«  Cultural  Rerotutlon  in  China  and  said 
that:  "One  day  we  must  have  a  Cultural 
Revolution  to  knock  the  rust  off  our  political 
organisation  and  poilttcal  thlnklnf  ." 

Later,  when  h«  was  nsltlnc  iloacow,  otM 
of  the  BuwUn  liaders  r*f«rr«4  to  bis  spA^cfa, 
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saying:  "I  have  noticed  that  you  are  friendly 
with  Chou  En-lal.  Why  do  you  have  such 
admiration  for  tbem?"  And  the  President 
replied  that:  "For  a  movement  to  chan^  a 
country  like  China  and  to  build  lu  own 
atomic  weapons  is  a  very  great  achievement. 
To  rid  China  of  famine,  to  get  China  moving, 
to  make  China  one  of  the  superpowers,  to 
move  into  the  atomic  era.  is  a  great  achieve- 
ment for  an  Asian  country  and  I  think  that 
the  men  who  have  done  this,  especially  Mao. 
must  be  great   " 

The  Russian  sprang  to  the  attack:  "No! 
He  Is  only  an  opportunist  He  profited  from 
the  circumstances  aikd  the  events  but  he 
never  created  them.  In  the  war  against  the 
Japanese  he  left  all  the  fighting  to  Chiang 
ilaJ-shek  and  he  did  not  fight  himself.  He 
left  Chiang  to  do  the  fighting  and  he  fled  to 
Yenan 

And  then,  when  the  Japanese  withdrew, 
we  ordered  Mallnovsky  to  enter  China  with 
an  army  that  encircled  half  a  million  Japa- 
nese soldiers  and  opened  the  road  to  Peking 
So  Mao  Tse-tung  sent  to  Stalin  and  asked 
(or  permission  to  march  on  Peking.  And 
Stalin  gave  hlni  permission  It  was  tlien  and 
only  then  that  he  came  ovit  of  hiding 

'Do  you  know.  "  said  the  Russian,  "that  hla 
two  sons  were  living  In  the  Soviet  Union? 
One  of  them  even  had  a  Russian  name,  Yuri, 
but  he  did  not  care  for  them.  We  gave  them 
a  good  education,  but  Mao  was  so  ungrateful 
that  when  the  boys  returned  Uj  China  after 
Mao  had  entered  Peking  he  had  them 
brought  to  his  office  and  asked  them  what 
they  had  learnt.  They  told  hnn  And  he  said 
that  U  was  all  nonsense  and  they  had  learnt 
nothing   And  he  sent  them  to  a  commune 

"That  was  an  insult  tti  the  Soviet  Union 
be<-ause  we  had  done  our  best  for  his  sons   ' 

Nasser  replied  that  If  that  was  the  case.  If 
the  capture  of  Peking  had  been  made  easy 
for  him,  even  so  he  had  gone  on  and  ruled 
China  and  achieved  great  things 

They  argued  that  he  had  the  backing  of 
a  very  powerful  party  and  things  were  easy 
for  him  Nasser  ctiuntcred  this  by  saying  that 
Mao  had  even  fought  the  party  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution  And  the  Russian  said: 
•■Ye«,  but  he  used  the  Army  against  the 
party." 

MAO'S     Pt.AN     FO«     Ct'rSRn.LAS 

There  was  no  easy  way  out  of  the  argu- 
ment. Prom  the  Chinese  one  would  hear  only 
the  worst  things  about  the  Soviet  Union  and 
from  the  Russians  only  the  worst  things 
about  the  Chltiese.  It  was  an  impossible  situ- 
ation for  someone  who  was  a  friend  of  both 
sides. 

In  19fl7  the  Chinese  took  a  very  strong  at- 
titude against  Egypt's  acceptance  of  the 
cease-fire  with  Israel  Both  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Chou  En-lal  wrote  to  President  Nasser  urg- 
ing him  not  to  accept  but  to  fight  on. 

Nasser  replied,  explaining  that  Egypt  had 
lost  Its  Army,  and  that  not  to  accept  the 
cease-fire  would  only  be  giving  the  Israelis 
the  opportunity  to  destroy  Egypt  piecemeal 
without  Egypt  being  able  to  do  anything 
about  It 

Mao  then  sent  Naser  a  military  plan  of  ac- 
tion. The  basis  of  it  was  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Army  into  Independent  brigades  which 
should  lose  themselves  in  the  population  in 
guerrilla  fashion.  They  would  depend  on  the 
people  and  strike  out  at  the  Israelis  when 
and  where  they  could. 

Nasser  had  to  enlighten  him  by  sending 
back  a  complete  description  of  the  Slnal. 
"It  la  a  desert  and  we  cannot  conduct  a  peo- 
ple's liberation  war  in  Slnal  because  there 
are  no  people  there."  There  were  no  more 
than  30^)00  p«opl«  In  the  whole  of  Slnal,  he 
told  the  Cblnaae.  the  whole  area  was  arid  and 
you  could  see  for  SO  or  40  miles.  The  in- 
dependent brigades  would  atand  no  chance. 
But  sttu  the  CbtneM  were  not  convinced 

At  this  time  the  Israelis  were  making 
threats    that    they    would    develop    atomic 
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weapons — and  use  them  If  the  Arab  countries 
did  not  do  as  tbey  wished.  So  the  President 
wrote  to  Chou  one  day  reminding  him  of  his 
promise  to  share  China's  nuclear  knowledge, 
and  he  sent  a  delegation  from  Egypt's  nu- 
clear authority  to  China  to  ask  for  help  In 
making  a  break-through  In  nuclear  tech- 
niques. 

Chou  received  them  kindly.  But  his  advice 
to  them  was  simple  and  he  said,  he  wanted  it 
conveyed  to  President  Nasser  Self-reliance 
was  his  message  Nobody  was  going  to  give 
anybody  anything  as  a  gift.  If  the  Egyptians 
wanted  to  step  into  the  atomic  field  they 
would  have  to  do  It  themselves  This  was  the 
way  China  did  It  and  It  was  the  best  way. 

So  the  delegation  came  home  empty- 
handed,  and,  while  there  were  no  hard  feel- 
ings against  the  Chinese,  there  was  disap- 
pointment that  they  had  not  helped  Egypt 
with  their  nuclear  knowledge 

The  differences  between  China's  leaders 
and  Nasser  over  the  cease-fire  and  the  nu- 
clear knowledge  were  differences  between 
friends,  and  there  wa.s  a  basic  understand- 
ing of  each  other's  position  But  scxm  after- 
wsrd.s  there  was  a  crisis  between  Egypt  and 
China  in  which  Chou  and  Nasser  completely 
failed  to  understand  each  other 

For  an  Afrn-Aslan  Solidarity  meeting  In 
Peking  a  young  Chinese  called  Kwan  Yu-shln 
wa.s  a  member  of  the  reception  committee 
fur  the  delegations  arriving  in  China. 

A  Japanese  delegation  member  who  wa.s 
leaving  handed  hLs  passport  to  Kwan  Yu- 
shln  and  asked  h!m  to  complete  some  formal- 
ities for  him  before  he  left  The  passport  was 
already  stamped  with  an  exit  visa  and  the 
dflegnte's  alrMne  ttcket.s  were  tucked  Inside 

Kwan  Yvi-shln  peeled  off  the  passport 
photograph  of  the  Japanese,  stuck  In  his  own 
and  caught  the  only  pK-ine  out  of  Peking  air- 
port that  day.  By  Ill-luck  It  was  coming  to 
Cairo.  So  Kwan  Yu-shln  arrived  In  Egypt 
and  asked  for  political  asylum. 

CHINESE  rt'sioua 

"niere  was  sn  Immediate  nprcxir  Every- 
Ixxly  Jumped  In  Chou  sent  a  personal  letter 
Ui  the  President  asking  Tr  the  young  man 
to  be  put  on  the  next  plane  to  Peking  Tlie 
Americans  claimed  he  had  contacted  a  West- 
ern Embassy  and  asked  for  asylum  In  the 
United  Staten  They  wanted  him  The  Rus- 
sians claimed  that  he  had  contacted  the 
.Soviet  Embassy  and  asked  to  be  flown  to 
Moecow  They  wanted  him.  t<:«  Qtute  Inno- 
cently Egypt  was  In  the  middle  of  a  great 
International  qiiarrel 

There  were  further  complications  because 
the  tradition  of  asylum  Is  very  strong  In 
Egypt  This  tradition  datee  from  the  time 
after  Napoleon's  Invasion  of  Egypt  when  the 
country  was  virtually  Indeptendent  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  many  political  refu- 
gees came  to  Egypt  from  the  Arab  East 

So.  when  Chou  demanded  the  return  of 
Kwan  Yu-shln.  It  put  Nasser  In  an  appalling 
dilemma  He  had  no  wish  to  offend  Chou  but 
he  could  not  break  a  tradition  as  sacrosanct 
as  that  of  political  asylum. 

Kwan  Yu-shln  was  by  now  asking  to  leave 
Egypt  Tht  Russians  wanted  him  The  Ameri- 
cans wanted  him  And  the  Chinese  were 
furious.  Ho  the  compromise  that  Nasser 
worked  out  was  that  he  would  put  Kwan 
Yu-shln  in  prison  Indefinitely  The  Chinese 
were  still  imhappy;  they  wanted  him  back. 
But  Kwan  Yu-shln  was  put  into  Cairo  prison, 
where  he  stayed  for  a  year  and  a  half  before 
being  let  out.  The  last  definite  news  of  him 
was  that  be  had  left  Cairo  on  an  8AS  plane 
for  Brussels. 

This  disagreement  left  relations  strained 
between  Chou  and  Naaser,  and  they  were 
not  Improved  by  a  problem  Kgypt  bad  con- 
cerning the  Palestinian  Reaistanoe.  The  Re- 
sistance, like  the  Vietnamese,  had  an  ad- 
miration for  the  Chlneee  Ideas  on  gUMTllla 
warfare.  But  Vumme  had  his  r«*erratloos 
about  the  poMlMliUei  at  a  People's  War  in 
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the  Middle  Bast.  He  had  already  pointed  out 
to  Mao  and  Cbou  ttiat  such  a  war  wm  im- 
possible tn  tbe  Slnal. 

However,  the  Chinese  were  hammering 
their  tliearlaa  of  a  Peofile'a  War  Into  tiM 
KuerrUlaa,  who  were  maklii«  their  way  fnxa 
I'slestitM  to  China,  wliere  they  had  a  speda] 
ramp  for  training  In  guerrilla  warfare.  They 
ciune  back  to  the  Middle  Bast  full  of  the 
Chinese  theories  and  thought  they  could 
Hpply  them  to  tbe  Middle  Bast 

So  Nasser  «ras  obliged,  when  be  was  talking 
to  the  guerrillas,  to  criticise  the  Chlneee 
methods  He  told  them  they  were  wrong  be- 
cause of  several  factors  In  the  first  place, 
nowhere  In  the  Middle  Kast  was  the  popula- 
tion dense  enough  for  the  guerrillas  to  move 
among  the  people,  unlike  the  situation  In 
Algeria,  where  there  w«re  10  million  Algerians 
compared  with  an  oocuplng  force  of  only  half 
a  milUon,  or  In  Vietnam  with  40  million 
Vietamese  and  a  foreign  army  of  only  half  a 
million. 

In  tbe  second  place.  Nasser  told  them,  they 
had  no  real  sanctuaries  In  both  Algeria  and 
Vietnam  there  were  areas,  beyond  the  Kach 
of  the  enemy  where  tbe  guerrillas  could  re- 
tire to  lick  their  wounds,  rest  and  train,  and 
plan  before  coming  out  U^  fight  at  their  own 
time  and  on  ground  of  their  choosing  There 
were  no  such  sancuarles  in  Israel  Everywhere 
was  within  the  enemy's  reach. 

All  thU  was  In  direct  contradiction  to 
what  the  Chinese  were  leaching  the  guer- 
rillas. He  further  annoyed  the  Chlneae,  who 
wanted  a  monopoly  over  helping  liberation 
movements,  by  taking  T&aaer  Arafat,  the 
guerrilla  leader,  to  Moecow,  where  be  intro- 
duced him  to  Koeygln,  BreKfanev  and  Pod- 
gomy  The  Ruastana  had  had  reeervaUons 
about  the  guerrilla  nr»oyement,  but  were  now 
starting  to  have  some  contacts  with  its 
members. 

Nasser  heard  that  tbe  Chlneae  were  telling 
the  guerrillas  that  he  was  selling  them  to  the 
S<jvlel  Union,  and  It  was  his  turn  to  be  an- 
noyed He  told  Arafat  to  telJ  Chou  that  he 
was  not  selling  anyone  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  thai  he  was  doing  what  he  saw  as  best 
for  the  general  Arab  movenaent. 

BLAICZD    THS    BtrBSIANS 

Arafat  brought  back  a  message  from  Chou 
saying  that  he  was  very  sorry  for  the  mis- 
understanding with  President  Nasser  and 
that  Chou  En-lal  looked  to  President  Nasser 
as  the  leader  of  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment in  the  Arab  world  However.  Chou 
added  he  was  afraid  for  Nasser  because  the 
S.iviet  Union  was  not  going  to  help  him  and 
In  fact  was  trading  the  Arab  problem  as  part 
of  Its  overall  deal  with  the  United  States 

Nasser  took  advantage  of  the  friendly  tone 
of  this  note  to  write  back  In  an  attempt  to 
n-bulld  their  bridges  But  It  was  too  late  He 
died  before  It  could  be  done. 

But  Chou  remained  trtie  to  form  he 
blamed   the   Russians   for   Nasser's  death. 
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PRACTIC&-VI 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALtPOMNU 
n«  THE  HOUSE  or  RKPRESENTATIVIK 

Thursday.  October  2t.  1971 

Mr  SCHMITZ  Mr  SpMiker,  In  eon- 
junction  with  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security's  Investigation  Into 
subversion  of  our  Armed  Forces  I  insert 
lu  the  R«co«D  at  this  point.  p*rt  VI  of 
Dr  Robert  E.  Beerstecher's  faacinatlng 
thesis.  "ReroJuUonary  Antlmilltartem  In 
Communist  Theory  and  Pr«;tlc«." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Hie  section  of  E>r.  Beerstecher's  study 
begins  with  the  1928  meeting  of  the 
Young  Commuiilst  IntemAtlonal.  "Hie 
general  thrust  of  the  Communist  atti- 
tude toward  youtii  was  summed  up  in 
tbe  last  sentence  ol  tiie  prc^Tvin  adopted 
at  this  meeting  of  the  Youth  Communist 
Intematianal : 

He  who  has  the  youth  has  the  future. 
He   who   has   the   youth   has   the   army 

Communist  disintegration  tactics  were 
being  applied  with  some  degree  of  fre- 
quency and  success  in  the  South  Amer- 
ican countries  during  the  eaib*  thirties. 
In  light  of  the  current  situ£.tian  in  Chile, 
it  is  interesting  to  read  aixxit  the  Com- 
munist influence  in  tiie  muUny  of  the 
Chilean  fleet  and  the  slogan  champicoied 
by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  to  forestall  UJ3.  aid  to 
the  Government  of  Chile.  The  CPUSA 
responded  to  the  revolt  In  the  Chilean 
fleet  in  1931  by  popularizing  the  slogan. 
Hands  Off  Chile."  It  seems  that  old 
slogans  never  die,  nor  do  Ubey  fade  away, 
if  useful  to  the  Leninists, 

Dr  Beerstecher  also  covers  the  mutiny 
of  the  British  fleet  at  Invergordon  in 
1931  and  ixiints  out  that  tlie  immobiliza- 
tion of  the  British  fleet  provided  re- 
assurance for  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
Manchuria,  which  took  place  at  tbe  same 
tmie. 

Part  VI  of  Dr  Beerstecher's  study 
follows: 

Rj£VOLLn-|ON     AnTIMXUTAKISM     IK     COMMCNIST 
IMLURT     A*ID    PkaCTICX VI 

A  Dissertation  submitted  to  the  Piwrulty  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Geo r^ town  Uni- 
versity 

(By  Robert   E    Beerstecher.   Ph  D  \ 

1     THE   ST»UGCL«  AGAINST   IMPEaiAlOST    WAR 

The  importance  attached  to  the  sixth 
world  congress  of  tbe  Comintern  has  tended 
to  obscure  the  fact  tha',  two  other  stgrufl- 
canl  events  took  place  In  Moacow  during  the 
same  period.  Both  marked  important  turn- 
ing points:  oTkc  for  youth,  the  other  for  ti»e 
Chinese  revolution  In  Augtist.  iaS8,  tbe 
ToYung  Cotnmunlst  International  heW  its 
fifth  world  oongrees.  This  was  fallowed  in 
September,  1828,  by  tbe  sixth  natloDai  con- 
gress of  the  Oomtnunlst  Party  of  China  As 
at  the  atxth  oot^reas  of  the  Comintern,  the 
diacuasloo  at  both  centered  around  the  war 
danger  and  the  tasks  facing  tbelr  members  in 
the  struggle  against  imperialist  war.> 
The  seruj'yJr  /or  the  youtfi 

When  the  opening  session  of  the  fifth  world 
congress  of  the  'Vouug  Communist  Interxia- 
tlonal  convened  on  August  20,  1938.  the  dele- 
gates took  an  oath  "to  mobilize  the  working 
class  and  peasant  youth  all  over  the  world 
for  an  Irreconcilable  struggle  against  the  im- 
perialists of  all  countries,  and  to  work  to 
secure  that  in  the  coming  war  the  sukliers 
of  ail  countries  use  their  weapons  to  defend 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  protect  tbe  oppressed 
p>eople8.  to  overthrow  the  bourgeoisie  a:.d 
to  ain  victory  for  the  working  claac  and  the 
world  revolution"  • 

Tlie  growing  danger  of  war,  the  delegates 
were  told,  had  made  the  struggle  again&t  war 
and  militarism  the  main  task  of  the  Young 
Communist  International  and  its  sections 
Prime  Imp  .rtance  waa  to  be  attached  in  all 
young  oommuniat  leagvMe  to  "the  flfht 
affoiujit  mtiitarum  In  all  its  forms  (e<4>«ciaily 
by  meai^a  of  work  la  the  »smy  and  nulitary 
organ  I  sat  ions.  J  >   Youth   would   play  an   Im- 
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portant  role  in  tbe  fight  against  militartem. 
because  it  was  from  the  ranks  ot  yooth  that 
tbe  nUlltary  rmerrie  for  tbe  bctirgeou  army 
were  drawn: 

"In  n>ost  eountrlea  we  witseas  a  reor^a- 
nteation  of  tlie  bourgeois  arm  which  brln^ 
up  the  numerical  strength  of  tbe  standing 
army  to  the  stsindard  of  a  capable  lighting 
cadre  which  is  to  be  supplemented  through 
a  system  which  Impllee  the  milltarlEation 
of  the  whole  nation.  This  milltansatloD  of 
the  whole  nation  is  to  provide  the  necessary 
reserves  for  the  well-trained  cadre  army 
These  reserves  come  first  of  all  from  the  ranks 
of  youth,  and  therefore  we  see  that  In  In- 
dividual countries  various  forms  are  being 
or  have  already  been  adopted  for  the  mill- 
tar;zJitlon  of  the  youth  "  « 

Lenin,  the  delegates  were  reminded,  up- 
held the  viewpoint  on  the  questton  of  the 
military  training  of  youth  which  all  com- 
munists were  to  follow 

'"We  struggle  against  the  military  training 
(.'  the  youth  as  carried  on  by  the  bourgeoisie 
but  not  In  a  pacific  sense,  only  because  of  its 
class  substance.  We  set  against  It  tbe  neces- 
sity of  military  training  for  tbe  proletariat 
as  demanded  by  l>enln:  voluntary  military 
training  of  the  working  class  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  proletarian  military  organiza- 
tions." ^ 

■'We  must  also  carry  on  within  bocrgeoU. 
organizations  for  the  military  training  of  the 
youth."  llie  young  communists  were  told 
'  di&lniegraung  work  which  must  be  adapted 
to  coudiuons  prevaUaig  in  Individual  coun- 
tries We  will  make  It  a  practice  of  inviting 
youth  workers  not  to  refuse  military  ■errlce, 
to  >oln  the  army  in  order  to  learn.  In  the  In- 
terests of  tbe  proletariat,  the  art  of  wax  and 
to  carry  on  di&Ln  tegrating  work  there  In  the 
interests    of    communism."* 

The  same  tactic.  It  was  pointed  out.  could 
not  be  applied  in  voluntary  military  orga- 
nizations, but  'as  a  general  rule,  dlsmtegrat- 
ing  work  must  be  carried  on  in  aH  of  them 
We  will  send  communists  to  do  work  there 
l>ut  we  will  abstain  from  urging  Une  mass  of 
the  working  youth  to  join  these  orcaniza- 
tiotis  We  will  linut  ourselves  u>  enoouraging 
I  apart  from  oomm  uniste  t  also  young  work  - 
ers  who  are  already  in  the  ranks  of  these 
organizations,  to  carry  on  their  revcdutioiiary 
agttaUon.  and  we  will  endeavor  to  popuXanze 
and  organize  proletarian  defense  and  other 
military  organlsatloiM." 

The  coming  war,  it  was  asserted,  would  be 
a  technical  ww,  which  made  the  wcvk 
among  the  young  ariorkers  in  industry  of 
special  importaoce  Youth  occupied  a  new 
importanoe  in  the  process  of  productioo.  and 
were  in  a  poeilion  to  directly  lofluenee  tbe 
war  effort. 

The  mam  guide  lines  lor  anuasUllarlst 
^■ork  at  the  last  ooa^rees  the  og>c>al  report 
ol  the  Toung  Communist  In  ternatioaai 
stated    were 

"111  BolshevilE  treatment  of  all  questioas 
ikppertaimng  to  war  and  nuittansm.  azMl  dis- 
a^tsodsUon  from  pacifism. 

"iSi  Cloaely  linking  up  the  work  tn  tbe 
army  and  navy  with  the  general  work  ot  the 
leagues: 

'  i3l  CXmcentratlon  o<  an tlmilltanst  work 
:n  tbe  dire<:-tion  of  estabhahing  organiaatMc- 
u!  siipports  In  the  array  and  the  nary,  and 
tbe  awakening  of  the  daas  strosci*  in  the 
barracks  oo  the  t>as>c  of  special  soMters'  and 
eailors'  demaitds  of  a  political.  eooooiBic.  and 
service  character  "  • 

For  the  present  coo^rreas  it  eaotlnaed.  the 
moat  important  tasks  in  «b«  cpbere  of  anu- 
nUlltanst  work  was  the  earrylBg  oo  of  sys- 
tematic propeganda  m  tbe  army  "for  the 
ralsliag  ot  Its  poUtteal  level."  the  auet^theo- 
iiig  at  -ooff  organlsanonal  work*  Inwrti  the 
araay  and  navy,  aiid  the  drawing  ot  tta*  cosn- 
muBist  parties  into  ayatMaatle  T-t'Ttmrhrt 
work  •  On  this  later  task  i  e  gaining  the 
support  ol  the  oonuuuiust  parties,  the  youu^ 
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ccxnmunlaut  could  anticipate  Ultle  direct 
iisslatance  from  tbe  Comintern,  even  though 
one  nxevaher  of  tbe  Prench  delegation  at  the 
sixth  world  congress  had  complained  bitterly 
that  frequently  "conununiat  parties  look 
upon  the  young  conununiat  league  as  tbe 
aatlmllltarlst  section  of  the  party;  they  do 
not  sufflcleatly  realize  that  tbey  must  be  tbe 
puUttcal  leaders  In  tbe  antlmllltartst  work, 
and  must  not  reat  content  with  only  helping 
tbe  young  communist  lea^e."  '* 

Moreover.  It  was  pointed  out.  the  commu- 
nist parties  showed  Utile  Interest  In  carrying 
on  organizational  work  In  the  army.  leaving 
this  work  mostly  to  the  youth  " 

Reports  on  the  antlmlUtarlst  acltvliles  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  Young  Communist 
International  delivered  by  the  delegates  to 
the  fifth  world  congress  revealed  that  aglla- 
Clon  and  propaganda  was  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale  In  some  of  the  more  Important 
countries,  but  was  being  neglected  In  others 
The  best  work.  It  was  reported,  had  been 
done  In  France  and  Greece.  The  Prench  com- 
munists were  praised  for  their  activities  In 
Morocco  and  Syria,  and  for  their  work  among 
the  reservists.  The  special  demands  which 
they  had  raised  In  behalf  of  the  reservlst.s. 
p  g  .  Struggle  against  service  In  the  reserve 
army  and  against  the  periodical  .services  of 
the  reaervlsts,"  "Inclusion  of  the  reservists 
liiUy  the  local  original  territorial  units  of  the 
reserve  army,  '  "Continued  payment  of  full 
wages  by  the  employers  during  the  period  of 
service,"  were  recommended  for  adoption  by 
other  youth  leagues'-  Recognition  was  also 
Kiven  to  the  ^rf>wth  of  the  Prench  antlmlll- 
tartst press.  Each  Issue  of  La  ca.ieme.  It  was 
reported,  reached  between  stxty-elght  and 
eighty  thousand  soldiers.  Prom  1924  when 
only  8.000  copies  per  Lssiie  were  printed,  the 
clrctilatlon  of  La  caserne  had  grown  to  12,00O 
copies  in  1925;  16.000  copies  in  1926;  18.000 
copies  m  1927.  and  over  21  000  copies  In  1928 
In  1928.  four  thousand  copies  of  each  Issue 
of  the  special  newspaper  for  the  navy.  La 
page  de  Jean-le-Goxiin.  were  printed  The  cir- 
culation of  ConscTit.  the  special  newspaper 
for  new  ocrulta,  which  was  published  only 
twice  during  the  year  was  also  reported  to 
have  doubled  from  30  000  copies  in  1925  to 
60.000  copies  within  two  years  ^  AntlmlU- 
tarlst work  In  the  Greek  army  had  been  In- 
creased It  was  also  reported,  and  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  work  continued."  In  Bulgaria, 
primary  emphasis  In  antlmUltarlst  work  had 
been  placed  on  the  winning  of  peasant  youth, 
as  the  army  consisted  primarily  of  peasants  ' 
Kl.sewhere  in  the  Balkans,  however,  the  plc- 
t!ire  was  not  so  promising  In  Czechoelovakia 
where  there  was  no  tradition  of  bolshevik 
antlmllltartst  work,  the  youth  league  had 
failed  to  link  the  campaigns  against  the  war 
danger  and  for  the  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  organized  work  inside  the 
army  ?V>me  hope  of  improvement  was  noted, 
however  in  the  fact  that  the  Czech  league 
had  completely  redrafted  its  soldiers'  pro- 
gram.'* 

However,  the  Czech  youth  had  not  been 
able  to  establish  Illegal  military  newspapers  " 
The  antlmllltartst  work  In  Rumania  was 
very  weak  '" 

Systematic  work  was  reported  from  Poland 
where  tbe  Illegal  youth  organization  had  a 
detailed  soldiers'  program  under  way  and 
publlahed  a  special  antlmlUtarlst  paper  for 
Polish  soldiers  '•  The  representative  of  the 
Young  Cooimunlst  League  of  Holland  ex- 
plained that  the  league  bad  "fair  success"  In 
antlmllltartst  work,  particularly  In  the  bar- 
ber area*,  but  that  Its  relations  with  the  re- 
vuluttonary  movement  in  Indonesia  were 
very  weak.*°  Prom  tbe  Illegal  Spanish  youth 
league  came  tbe  ne^a  tbal  It  wrw  having 
"good  sucoeaa"  In  Its  antlmlUtarlst  work  » 

Reports  from  tbe  Baltic  state*  and  Scan- 
dinavia rarlad.  Tbe  work  of  its  youth  league 
bad    been    good.    Batonia's    delegate    stated. 
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adding  tbat  It  waa  increasing  its  antUnlH- 
tarlat  activities.  In  addition,  groupa  had 
been  founded  in  tbe  Batonlan  army  to  c»rrf 
on  the  struggle  against  Imperialist  war." 
Norway's  representatlye  spoke  on  the  need 
for  improved  cooperation  between  leagues 
for  antlmllltartst  work."  In  Norway,  no 
stable  organization  bad  been  created  In  the 
army  or  navy.  In  spite  of  tbe  campaign  which 
had  been  conducted.  The  fact  that  the  Nor- 
wegians were  required  to  spend  only  48  days 
a  year  In  military  service  also  made  work  in 
the  army  more  dlfBcult."  Prom  Denmark 
and  Sweden  came  the  declaration:  We  mu8t 
atrengtben  our  antlmlUtarlst  work."  ^  A 
lack  of  organizational  work  In  Finland  was 
also  reported." 

The  congress  was  critical  of  the  antlmlU- 
tarlst work  of  the  Young  Conununlst  League 
of  Gertnany  It  charged  that  the  German 
youth  paid  "Insufficient  attention  to  revo- 
lutionary work  In  the  army  and  police  '  This 
was.  It  suggested,  a  holdover  from  an  ear- 
lier period  when  It  had  been  more  difficult 
to  conduct  propaganda  aiid  agitation  Inside 
thoae  organizations."  AntlmlUtarlst  work  in 
Italy,  which  was  carried  on  under  Illegal  con- 
ditions, was  good,  but  still  weaker  than  the 
work  carried  out  by  the  ItaUan  youth  in 
other  spheres  =••  A  start  In  antlmllltartst  work 
was  reported  by  the  repreeeutatlve  of  the 
Young  Cunimutilst  League  n!  Japan.  In  spite 
of  numerical  weaknesses,  the  conununlst 
youth  movement  In  Japan,  he  said,  had  con- 
ducted work  Inside  the  army,  and  had  devel- 
oped a  detailed  program  of  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  demands."  The  Indian  delegate  In- 
dicated that  an  antiwar  campaign  had  been 
launched  In  his  country." 

A  pro«res.s  re-poit  v,  as  received  from  the 
Americas  Succesfeful  work  In  the  armed 
forces  was  reported  from  Canada  "  The  Young 
Workers'  (Communist)  League  of  the  United 
States  reported  on  the  methods  It  was  em- 
ploying in  the  organization  of  factory  circles 
and  clubs  for  sailors,  soldiers  and  marines." 
It  described  how  leaflets  bad  been  distributed 
among  the  soldiers  and  sailors  sent  to  China 
and  Nicaragua.  "We  mu.st  now  commence  the 
work  In  the  PhUlpplnes.  "  the  Amerloan  dele- 
gation stated.™  Attention  was  also  focused 
on  Latin  America  and  the  American  posses- 
sions "The  South  American  states  have  a 
colonial  character  and  are  therefore  Impor- 
tant In  case  of  war  .  .  We  must  perform 
antlmlUtarlst  work  In  the  army  and  partlcu- 
Lirly  amongst  the  troops  in  Hawaii  and 
Cuba  *♦  The  sntlmlUtarlst  movement  In  Latin 
-■Vmerlea  waa  primarily  directed  against  North 
American  capitalism  »  The  Latin  American 
delegate  declared  that  they  had  already  un- 
dertaken the  systematic  "reinforcement"  of 
antlmlUtarist  work  as  their  chief  task  "  Ar- 
gentina was  singled  out  for  having  conducted 
several  "good  "  campaigns  against  militarism 
and  among  the  navy  recruits  '■  "The  connec- 
tion with  the  soldiers  In  the  colonial  forma- 
tions." the  delegates  to  the  flith  world  con- 
gress of  the  Young  Communist  International 
were  further  reminded,  'and  the  regular 
propaganda  work  In  the  troops  sent  from  the 
motherlands  Into  the  colonies  are  of  para- 
mount Importance.  The  antlmllltartst  work 
must  be  carried  on  with  regularity."  " 

The  work  of  the  Antlmllltartst  Commlaslon 
of  the  Young  Communist  International  was 
described  by  Henrt  Barb*,  the  Prench  com- 
munist "We  must  work  energetically."  he 
stated,  "to  gain  supporters  In  the  army  and 
to  organize  tbe  broad  masses"*  He  pre- 
sented the  theses  on  antlmllltartst  work 
which  were  adopted  without  discussion  "■ 
The    proffram 

Soviet  Influence  on  the  work  of  the  Antl- 
mlUtartat  Commlaolon  waa  readily  evident  m 
another  Important  document  adopted  by  the 
Young  Communist  International  at  Its  Qfth 
world  congreae.  Thia  document  Is  little 
known  and  seldom  quot«d,  but  it  provided 
the   doctrinal   baols   for   much   of   the  antl- 
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mlUtajrlat  work  carried  out  by  tbe  commu- 
nist youth  after  1928.  It  Is  tbe  Pro-am  at 
the  Young  Communlirt  International  " 

The  Program  described  the  Young  Com- 
munist Intematloiaai  as  a  "school  of  com- 
munism" which  was  based  upon  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  concept  that  there  is  no  separation 
between  theory  and  practice  and  no  contra- 
diction between  education  and  struggle." 
Therefore,  it  was  in  terms  of  struggle  that 
the  Program  defined  the  primary  task  of  the 
Young  Communist  International  Commu- 
nist youth.  It  stated,  had  "to  wage  a  tireless 
struggle  against  militarism,  and  to  develop 
energetic  antlmlUtarlst  activity  among  the 
masses  of  the  working  and  peasant  youth 
both    Inside    and    outside    of    the   army."  " 

The  PTOgram  re<-cignl/.ed  that  the  work  of 
the  communists  against  mlUtartsm  and  In- 
side the  armed  forces  might  not  prevent  or 
even  delay  the  outbreak  of  the  Imperialist 
war  Nevertheless.  It  required  them  to  strive 
for  the  transformation  of  the  imperialist 
wax  Into  a  civil  war  In  order  to  achieve  the 
victory   of   the   proletarian   revolution  " 

The  Program  stressed  the  revolutionary 
importance  of  the  following  basic  task.s:  de- 
fense of  the  Soviet  Union,  work  In  the  armed 
forces,  work  In  the  war  Industrks.  struggle 
against  the  militarization  of  youth.  strugKle 
for  the  f>olltlcal  and  economic  rights  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  struggle  for  the  liberation 
of  oppressed  peoples,  and  struggle  against 
bourgeois  military  organizations  established 
to  oppress  the  proletariat  *"  Foremost  among 
these  tasks  to  which  all  other  tasks  were  to  be 
8ubordlnat<Kl  was  the  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union'"  The  Communists  recognized  no 
fatherland  other  than  the  "revolutionary  so- 
cialist fatherland."  the  Soviet  Union.  There- 
fore, they  were  to  repudiate  the  bourgeois 
slogan  defense  of  the  fatherland  '  and  prop- 
agate revolutionary  dcfeatl.«m  in  war  'In  a 
strucgle  between  the  Imperialist  powers  and 
the  socialist  soviet  republics,  or  a  war  against 
a  nationalistic  revolutionary  movement  of 
the  oppressed  peoples."  the  Prngrarri  stated, 
"the  worklnu  class  mu.st  fight  for  the  victory 
of  the  revolutionary  side,  and  work  not  only 
for  the  fraternisation  but  for  the  going  over 
of  the  troops  of  the  miperialist  powers  to  tbe 
side  of  the  revolution."  *■ 

Throughout  the  Program  considerable  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  carrying  on  of 
both  legal  and  Illegal  work  Inside  the  armed 
forces  Even  In  a  state  of  Illegality,  the  young 
communist  leagues  were  to  remain  mass  or- 
ganizations, they  were  to  retain  contact  and 
Influence  over  the  masses  For  this  purpose. 
the  leagues  were  to  create  various  legal  orga- 
nizations for  the  youth,  but  they  were  never 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  were  only 
legal  forms  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  of  the  Illegal  league  " 

lyenln's  story  of  the  proletarian  mother's 
advice  to  her  son  was  quoted  In  the  Program 
to  Illustrate  the  communist  attitude  towards 
military  service: 

"You  win  soon  be  grown  up.  They  will  give 
you  a  gun  Take  It  and  learn  how  to  use  it. 
Tills  knowledge  is  necessary  for  the  prole- 
tariat :  not  In  order  to  shoot  down  their 
brothers  the  workers  of  other  countries,  but 
In  order  to  fight  against  the  bourgeoisie  of 
their  own  country.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to 
exploitation,  poverty  and  war,  not  by  means 
of  pious  wishes,  but  by  victory  over  the 
bourgeoisie  and  by  disarming  it   "  " 

The  communist  attitude  towards  both  vol- 
untary and  compulsory  military  training  of 
the  youth  by  the  bourgeoisie  was  the  same 
as  tbe  communist  attitude  towards  military 
service  Itself.  Young  workers  who  called  up 
for  service  or  training  were  to  Join  such  or- 
ganizations and  carry  on  educational  and 
disintegration  work  from  within  under  the 
direction  of  the  young  communist  leagues 
which  simultaneously  were  also  to  carry  oo 
disintegration  work  on  the  outside.  "It  Is  in- 
admissible," stated  tbe  Program  of  the  Young 
Conununlst  International,  "to  renounce  In- 
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temal  dUdntegratlon  work  In  inllltaJ7  train- 
ing organisations  for  tbe  youth."  *° 

The  Program  rejected  the  concept  of  tha 
strike  against  military  service."  The  effeot 
of  Individual  refusal  to  enter  military  aarv- 
Ice  or  take  military  training  was  "to  free  the 
army  from  precisely  the  revolutionary  ele- 
ments of  the  working  claaa.  and  thereby  to 
prevent  the  Influencing  of  the  masses  of  toll- 
ers In  the  army  by  means  of  revolutionary 
explanatory  work  and  organluatlon."  " 

In  addition  to  fighting  against  mllltartam 
In  principle,  the  Program  directed  that  oom- 
munlsts  also  fight  for  the  realization  of  the 
Immediate  partial  demands  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  Just  as  they  did  for  the  young 
workers  and  peasants  In  the  factories  and 
fields.  The  struggle  for  partial  demands  was 
to  be  linked  up jrlth  the  struggle  for  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  proletarian  revolu- 
tion. Por  example,  the  demand  for  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  length  of  the  military  service  pe- 
riod could  be  used  as  a  "lever"  for  the  dis- 
integration of  the  military  system.  Among 
the  partial  demands  enumerated  In  tbe  Pro- 
gram were  the  following:  fuU  jwUtlcal  rights 
for  soldiers  and  sailors,  frequent  vacations, 
the  rights  to  wear  civilian  clothes  off  duty, 
higher  service  p)«y.  the  right  to  elect  their 
own  offloers.  tbe  abolition  of  court-martial, 
and  the  rtght  to  form  special  committees  of 
their  own. 

The  special  committee  concept  was  impor- 
tant as  a  means  of  rallying  the  broad  masses 
of  tbe  troops  to  the  struggle  for  power. 
Where  such  committees  were  not  permitted 
by  tbe  bourgeois  authorities,  they  were  to  be 
created  UlegaUy."  The  Program  also  recog- 
nlaed  the  need  to  formulate  special  demands 
for  soldiers  and  sailors  drawn  from  racial  or 
national  minorities.^ 

The  Program  concluded  by  presenting  a 
two  sentence  ■nut-shell"  suncimary  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Young  Oommunlst  Inter- 
national: "He  who  has  tbe  youth  has  the 
future.  He  who  has  the  youth  has  the  army."' 
The  Chinese  hold  a  congress 

In  September.  1928.  the  Communist  Party 
of  China  convened  Its  sixth  national  con- 
gress In  Moscow  The  Chinese  delegate  to  the 
Comintern  denied  that  the  Influence  of  the 
party  had  waned  in  China  since  the  Canton 
revolt,  but  the  selection  of  Moscow  as  the 
site  for  Its  national  congress  suggested  oth- 
erwise. There  was.  however,  no  denial  that 
the  Chinese  revolution  had  failed 

The  Canton  Insurrection  had  failed,  the 
congress  stated,  because  of  "Inadequate  work 
among  the  workers,  peasants,  and  the  reac- 
tionary armed  units."  '^  But  there  were  other 
objective  causes  for  the  over-all  failure  of 
the  Chinese  revolution  These  Included  the 
sup)erior  strength  of  the  war  lords  and  Im- 
perialists, the  betrayal  by  the  Kuomlntang 
through  its  withdrawal  from  the  revolution- 
ary front,  the  vacillation  of  the  petty  bour- 
geoisie, putschlsm  and  opportunism,  and  the 
uneven  development  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  among  the  "R-orkers  and  peftsants."^ 

At  the  sixth  world  congress  of  the  Comin- 
tern, the  Commtmlst  Party  of  China  had 
been  directed  to  "lead  the  mutinies  In  the 
army,  endeavoring  to  develop  them  into  a 
progressive  economic  movement.  Into  an  open 
alliance  of  the  soldiers  with  the  revolution- 
ary workers  and  peasants."  ■"  The  military 
question  and  the  soldiers'  movement  In 
China,  therefore,  were  among  the  most  Im- 
portant subjects  cfinsldered  by  the  Chinese 
communists  at  their  congress.  The  political 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Communist  Party 
of  China  summarized  the  most  Important 
tasks  of  the  party  In  both  mUltary  and  antl- 
nuutary  work: 

"(a)  to  extend  the  movement  against  war- 
lord wars;  to  break  up  the  armies  of  the  war- 
lords; to  bend  all  efforts  towards  winning 
their  soldiers  for  the  revolutionary  camp;   to 
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raise  such  slogans  as  "soldiara  should  get  land 
or  work,"  "Improve  tbe  livellbood  and  traat- 
ment  of  the  acddlera,"  and  to  stir  up  maaa 
struggles  of  tbe  addlers. 

"(b)  to  establlata  revolutionary  armiee  of 
workers  and  peasants  In  the  soviet  areas;  to 
expand  the  regular  army  of  the  revolution; 
and  to  consolidate  the  party's  leadership  of 
the  army. 

"(c)  to  Intensify  the  mUltary  training  of 
workers  and  party  members  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  establish,  with  utmost  effort,  se- 
cret military  units  for  workers'  self-defense 
(pickets,  etc.) . 

"(d)  to  train  military  personnel  in  the 
party  and  to  raise  the  most  reliable  officers 
from  workers  and  party  members. 

"(e)  to  intensify  (party)  work  among 
workers  (in  establishments)  connected  with 
military  affairs  (such  as  munition  factories, 
etc  ) .  and  among  transport  and  communica- 
tions workers.  Systematically  coordinate  the 
above  work  with  that  In  the  armiee. 

"(f)  to  begin  systematic  work  of  sabotage 
among  the  Imperialists'  naval  and  land  forces 
stationed  In  Chins.  Special  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  soldiers'  movements  among  the 
Indian  and  Indo-Chinese  soldiers  » 

The  political  resolution  also  considered  the 
problem  of  liaison  between  the  Communist 
Party  of  China  and  other  sections  of  the 
Comintern.  It  was  necessary,  It  declared,  to 
tighten  liaison  with  the  Communist  Party  of 
Japan,  and  to  oppose  Jointly  with  It  Japan's 
military  Intervention  In  China.  It  was  also 
considered  necessary  "to  sabotage  Japanese 
army  units  stationed  in  China,  to  stir  up 
Japanese  soldiers  to  Join  the  revolution,  and 
to  decide  Jointly  on  practical  methods  for 
carrying  on  the  labor  movement  In  Japanese 
enterprises  In  China."  ""  The  communist  par- 
ties in  England.  Prance  and  the  United  States 
it  continued,  must  be  "requested"  "to  step 
up  their  antlmUltarlst  activities.  t<i  send  an 
adequate  number  of  agent.s  to  China  for  sabo- 
tage work  among  the  foreign  troops  stationed 
there,  to  Intensify  propaganda  for  support 
of  the  Chinese  revolution  In  various  coun- 
tries, and  to  expose  the  aggre.sslve  plots  of 
their  respective  Imperialist  governments"  " 

in  addition.  It  directed  closer  coordination 
by  the  Communist  Party  of  China  with  the 
communist  parties  In  Indochina  and  Indone- 
sia, and  with  the  Chinese  workers'  movements 
In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  «> 

The  political  resolution  established  ten 
major  slogans  for  the  Chinese  revolution 
These  included  the  overthrow  of  Kuomln- 
tang. warlord  and  lmp>erlallst  rule;  confisca- 
tion of  foreign  land  and  capital;  urUficatlon 
of  China;  the  establishment  of  Soviets  of 
workers,  peasants  and  soldiers'  deputies;  In- 
stitution of  social  and  tax  reforms.  Improve- 
ment of  the  livelihood  of  the  soldiers  by 
allotting  them  land  and  work;  and  uniting 
China  with  the  world  proletariat  Bind  the 
Soviet  Union. "» 

The  political  resolution  also  advanced  the 
slogan  of  armed  Insurrection.  Only  advocacy 
of  armed  Insurrection  on  a  natloiial  scale 
was  needed  to  raise  a  new  revolutionary  ris- 
ing tide  In  China.  It  predicted.  The  slogan  of 
armed  Insurrection.  It  stated,  could  be  turned 
Into  direct,  practical  action."*  The  prepara- 
tion for  armed  Insurrection,  and  its  accom- 
plishment against  tbe  Kuomlntang  and  the 
Imperialists  were  declared  to  be  Immediate 
"practical"  tasks  for  the  party."*  The  resolu- 
tion warned  against  the  danger  of  putschlsm 
Putschlsm,  It  stated,  served  only  to  alienate 
the  party  from  the  masses.  It  was  often  due. 
It  noted,  to  overestimating  the  rate  and  de- 
gree of  disintegration  In  the  enemy  forces, 
and  to  neglecting  all  the  prerequisites  for 
Insurrection." 

The  communist  party,  the  resolution  stated, 
must  fight  for  the  active  leadership  of  all 
antl-lmperiaUst,  guerrilla  and  antlmllltartst 
movements  "  The  subject  of  guerrilla  warfare 
played  an  important  role  at  tbe  sixth  lUk- 
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tlonal  ccmgress.  In  the  resolution  on  the 
peasant  movement  adopted  by  the  congrese. 
it  waa  stated  that  the  party  must  actively 
take  the  lead  In  fostering  guerrilla  wartare. 
as  It  was  to  become  the  chief  instrument  of 
struggle  in  China.  In  the  past,  guerrilla  war- 
fare had  been  characterized  by  a  lack  of  close 
Uaison  with  the  massee.  by  wanton  kiUlng 
and  desti-uction  of  villages  and  towns.  These 
weaknesses  were  to  be  remedied  Tbe  party 
was  to  lead  local  revolts.  AntlmUltartsm  also 
bad  Its  p>art  to  play,  for  the  party  was  to 
publicize  the  land  policy  among  the  milliia 
corps,  establish  secret  party  cells  and  cadres 
within  them,  and  absorb  their  member.-> 
Armed  groups  were  to  be  alienated  from  the 
hegemony  of  the  gentry  and  the  warlord*  •• 
■  We  must  lead  the  guerrtlla  warfare."  the 
resolution  stated,  and  "we  must  accelerate 
the  militarization  of  our  party  memben.,  and 
set  up  organizations  for  the  mUltary  trainlrig 
of  the  masses,  as  part  of  the  preparation  for 
armed  Insurrection  "  • 

Ten  months  Later,  in  July,  1929.  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  China  held  a  special  plei^ary 
session  The  plenum  declared  that  there  had 
t>e€n  a  lack  of  positive  direction  In  the 
party's  work  In  the  soldiers'  movements"* 
We  must  strengthen  our  movement  among 
soldiers."  the  plenum  resolved,  lor  "with- 
out the  participation  of  vast  numbers  of 
soldiers,  the  final  victory  of  the  Chinese  rev- 
olution can  neither  be  achieved  nor  be  as- 
sured.^ The  movement  among  the  soldiers  :n 
the  past,  the  plenum  noted,  had  been  ne- 
glected on  the  ground  that  It  was  the  par- 
ticular duty  of  the  agents  In  the  miLta.-> 
forces.  '  Propaganda  and  agitation  among 
the  soldiers,  it  declared,  was  the  duly  of 
every  party  member  The  party  could  neither 
rely  on  putschlsm  nor  "deny  the  need  for  a 
daily  economic  struggle  among  tbe  trtops  of 
the  warlords  "'  ■'  An  intenslQcatlon  of  agita- 
tion and  propaganda  among  foreign  t^oop(^ 
stationed  in  China  was  also  directed.  '  I;  was 
predicted  that  *he  Comnaunlst  Party  of  China 
would  be  able  to  organize  broad  lat>or  demon- 
strations ar.d  carry  on  extensive  work  among 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  on  Au^st   first  7^ 

On  August  1  1929.  the  member  parties  cf 
the  west  European  bureau  of  the  Comintern 
Joined  in  proclaiming  that  "the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  Imperi- 
alist countries  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
they  are  to  be  misused  against  their 
brothers  "  "'  August  first  bad  been  designa°4.eC 
by  the  Comintern  as  the  first  InternatloiiR; 
Antiwar  Day  Communist  parties  throughout 
the  world  were  directed  to  organize  demon- 
strations against  war  on  this  day  and  to  at- 
tempt to  enlist  the  support  ol  the  broad 
masses  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  American 
communists  conducted  a  demonstration  t«c- 
fore  the  gates  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
but  accomplished  little  actual  work  inside  of 
the  armed  forces  "■  Everywhere  the  results 
of  the  first  International  Antiwar  Day  were 
the  same.  What  occurred  in  England  wai 
typical  of  reaction  elsewhere — huge  quanti- 
ties of  skgltational  literature  were  circulated 
among  tbe  men  of  the  armed  forces,  but  no 
open  fraternization  between  them  and  the 
communists  took  place  "'■  Further,  the  demon- 
strations and  rallies  organized  by  the  com- 
munists railed  to  attract  a.ny  broad  populixr 
supfKjrt  to  the  antiwar  movement  Typical 
of  the  appeals  which  had  been  issued  was  one 
by  the  Balkan  Communist  Federation  ■ 

"Soldiers.  Sailors,  do  not  obey  the  ruling 
class,  do  not  shoot  your  brothers,  the  workers 
and  peasants,  who  are  demonstrating  on  Au- 
gust Isi  .  Proclaim  .  that  you  are  re- 
solved to  turn  your  weapons  against  your  own 
exploiters  and  naasters  .  .  You  will  be  the 
first  to  be  used  as  caniion  fodder  for  lu.- 
perlallsm  " " 

Pravda  attributed  tbe  failure  of  the  Inter- 
national Antiwar  Day  to  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe 
communists  had  approached  the  problem  cf 
antlmlUtary  work  with  what  It  descr:t>ed  s- 
"the    greatest    IrreaoluUon.'  ^    Commuiiisu 
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Pravda  complained,  entrenched  themaelTe* 
tiehlnd  general  pbraaes  instead  of  perform- 
ing practical  reTolutlonary  work.  Tbe  foUow- 
r-omments  leare  little  room  for  queetlon  tbat 
the  Soviets  considered  work  within  the  or- 
ganlEed  military  forces  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Soviet  Onion. 

"By  now  Bcoordln^  the  flrst  place  In  the 
acttvlty  of  the  communist  parties  to  wcffk  In 
the  tmperlaUst  armies,  we  sever  the  last  tie 
connecting  the  communist  parties  with  the 
legalist  position  To  the  bourgeoisie,  the  Im- 
perialist army  is  lis  "holy  of  holies."  to  be 
carefully  protected  against  any  breath  of 
<-ommunl£t  Influence.  Ojmmunlsts  working 
in  the  barracks  draw  down  upon  themselves 
the  severed  penalties  for  the  Indictment 
against   them  is  "high   treason."  " 

The  development  of  the  economic  crisis 
throughout  the  world  after  the  stock  market 
crash  In  1939  was  cited  as  proof  by  the  Com- 
intern that  the  theses  of  the  sixth  world 
congress  were  correct.  The  general  contradic- 
tions of  the  capitalist  system  were  being 
deepened  and  sharpened.  U  asserted,  bringing 
r  loser  to  realization  the  danger  of  a  new 
war  "'  The  dominating  Imperialist  rivalry, 
rummunlats  were  told,  was  between  Amer- 
ican and  British  Imperialism  the  London 
naval  conference  showed  thai  the  prepara- 
tions for  armed  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  Oreat  Britain  was  the  funda- 
mental consideration  In  Imperialist  policy 
Tlie  capitalist  solution  for  an  outlet  from  the 
world  ec/jnomic  crisis,  the  Comintern  pre- 
dicted,  would   be  a  new  Imperialist  war'" 

American  impenallsm  wa.i  playing  an  In- 
rreasingly  aggreastve  role  In  LatUi  America. 
the  Philippines.  In  China,  and  throughout 
the  entire  colonial  world  Not  only  was  it  di- 
recting the  war  preparations  against  Russia, 
but  It  was  als«5  "feverlshlT  working  to  bviUd  a 
mllltartsl  wall"  around  the  b<Tiinflarle8  "f  the 
Soviet  Union  •'  To  combat  this  new  danger 
the  Comintern  directed  all  its  sectlonH  to 
make  revolutionary  antlmllttarlsni  the  center 
u(  all  their  action  campaigns 

L  andmilitarUme  T^volutionnaire 
The  iiia'>»  character  of  disintegration  work 
In  the  armed  forces  is  a  basic  precept  gov- 
erning all  cunin\unist  antinitlltarlst  a^-tlvlty 
It  wa*  repeatedly  emphasised  at  the  sixth 
world  con«;resj).  and  (omied  the  dominant 
theme  ol  L  anlirnilttart.iTrt4!  rfiolutionnainr 
the  t>asic  Comintern  handbook  on  revolu- 
tionary antlmllltarlsm  This  handbook  was 
written  bv  L  Alfred.  J  Dupont  and  Kurt 
Fl*«  her  -  It  was  ttrst  published  by  the  Com- 
niunlht  Party  of  PYaiice  in  1929  and  re- 
ceived wide  dissemination  through  the  dis- 
tribution outlets  of  L  Humanttf  the  central 
party  ffrftan.  which  offered  it  for  public  sale 
St  the  nKXlest  price  of  five  t^anrn  "  Dlslnte- 
leration  work  wUhln  the  French  armed  forces 
frequently  had  been  held  up  by  the  Comln- 
lern  as  a  model  on  which  other  communist 
parties  were  to  pattern  trielr  own  re%olii- 
tlonary  antimllltanst  activities  It  was  only 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  handbook  drew 
heavily  on  the  antlmlluarlst  eii[>eT!enceB  of 
French  ^jinmuntsts,  and  that  the  reeponal- 
blllty  for  editing  It  fell  to  the  Communist 
Party  of  France 

The  handbook  s'rpRsed  the  neresstrr  for  the 
■peraistei  t  and  systematic  propaganda  and 
a^tatlon  '  which  all  comnmnlst  parties 
agreed  to  carry  out  In  the  armed  forces  as  one 
of  the  condmoi'.s  of  admission  in  the  Com- 
munist International  "  The  army  navy  and 
aviation  forces  were  still.  It  acknowledged 
the  moat  important  factors  in  war"  To  em- 
phsslie  the  point  that  disintegration  work 
In  the  armed  forces  mtist  be  carried  out  on  a 
broad  scale,  the  handbook  quoted  Lenin's  dic- 
tum that  "there  can  t>e  uo  question  of  a  seri- 
ous battle  If  the  revolution  does  not  become 
a  revolution  of  the  rruusses  and  does  not 
touch  the  military  "  " 
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In  modem  warfara,  the  communlsta  war* 
told,  the  bouiMUry  between  tbe  b*tUe  front 
aiMl  the  rear  tended  more  mad  more  to  become 
obliterated.**  As  the  dlsUnctton  between  front 
and  rear  disappeared,  so  dependence  on  labor. 
Industry  and  tranaport  to  support  tbs  war  ef- 
fort Increased.  Moblllaatlon  of  cast  aegmenU 
of  the  population  also  contributed  to  the 
mass  character  of  the  modern  army."  Al- 
though eSorta  were  made  to  Insure  the  polit- 
ical development  of  the  armed  forces.  It  was 
Lmpoaslble  to  determine  the  reliability  of 
each  and  every  soldier."'  These  fundamental 
characteristics  of  modern  nilUtarlam  dictated 
that  the  foundation  for  revolutionary  antl- 
mllltarlam  be  laid  In  work  among  the  masses 
Prater ntzatlon  was  listed  In  the  Rejolu- 
tton  of  the  sixth  world  ooncreas  as  tlie  moel 
Important  action  slogan  at  the  front  because 
It  serred  to  unite  the  worker  and  peasant 
soldlera  In  the  opposing  trenches  ■•  Accord- 
ing to  Lant-imtlitarisme  r^voiutionnaire,  mass 
fraternization  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
people  was  also  an  Indlspeoalble  action  even 
before  the  war  breaks  out.  Tlirough  their 
support  of  the  slogan  of  mass  fraterulzatioii. 
tlie  communists  seek  to  establish  a  clobe 
connection  between  the  dally  demands  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  general  revulutlonary 
struggle  of  the  people.  It  was  therefore  es- 
seullai.  tl^e  handbook  explained,  that  sol- 
diers become  ctigiUzanl  of  the  problems  of 
the  workers  and  peasants.  Just  as  It  was  Im- 
p<:>rtaiu  for  them  to  understand  his  prob- 
leni.s  "'  Several  methods  contributing  to  Im- 
provement of  the  Soldier-worker  relationship 
were  suggested  by  the  handbook  The  most 
elTetlive    method    was   the   collection   of   the 

aoldicr  B  sou  ■  Hie  practice  of  the  •s<ildlers 
sou  ■  persisted  In  France  as  a  communist  de- 
vise In  much  the  same  form  as  It  had  when 
Lenin  described  It  In  1908  '■  A  special  factory 
committee  wa-s  created  to  collect  a  small, 
fixed  doiitttlon  from  each  worker  every  pay- 
day Tlie  money  collected  was  then  sent  to 
men  in  service  as  a  reminder  of  their  working 
class  origin  *  Another  metliod  suggested  by 
the  handbook  was  the  practice  of  factory 
groups  adopting  whole  regiments  or  ships  to 
send  gifts  and  presents  to  the  men  of  these 
units,  anrl  to  exchange  mass  visits  with 
them  '■  T\  e  handb<xik  cited  several  instttnccs 
In  which  soldiers  refused  to  permit  them- 
selves to  be  used  as  strike  breakers  as  evi- 
dence of  the  etTe^-tlveness  of  such  tech- 
nlque.s  " 

The  handbook  contained  a  primer  of  antl- 
mlUtartst  propaganda  and  agitation  lheme« 
It  listed  approximately  one  hundred  basic 
demands  and  slogans  developed  by  the  mixed 
antlmllltarlst  section  of  the  ConmuinLst 
Party  of  France  for  use  In  the  armed 
forces"    In    addition     to    the    more    famlUBr 

■central'  slogans  (e.g.  For  the  defense  of 
the  USSR  by  all  means:  Join  the  workers. 
peasants,  reservlsu.  soldiers  and  sailors  In 
the  fight  against  Imperallsm  t>rgBni/.e  sol- 
diers BiKl  sailors  committees  In  the  barracks 
and  slxmrtl  ship,  etc  i .  and  these  basic  partial 
demands  based  on  leijal  rUhts  snd  e'  onomlc 
considerntions  (eg.  increased  pay,  the  right 
to  organize  committee*  the  right  to  hold 
political  meetings,  the  rlKht  to  read  and  dis- 
tribute In  the  barracks  and  aboard  ship 
"proletarian'  literature  etc  l  the  handbook 
listed  demands  which  appealed  to  special 
Rroiips.  (eg  reservlste.  colonial  troops 
national  minorities,  etc  )  One  of  these  spe- 
cial appeals  was  headed  "For  Alsace-Lor- 
raine." ar.d  called  for  the  use  of  Oerman  for 
instrucllcnal  purponttt  among  the  trof>ps 
recruited  from  that  area  '  '  The  Importance 
which  conununlsta  placed  cjh  carrying  on 
demoralization  work  among  such  UuguLsllc 
nunorltlea  was  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Commun^t  Party  of  France  IraiiAlated 
L'antlmllitartsme  revolutlonnaire  into  Oer- 
msbn.  The  Oerman  edition  was  published  at 
Metz  France,  in  1929  under  the  title 
S*voiutionsrer    Aniimllitarumut.    au$    iter 
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Geichichte  der  AnfimUitaristuc/ien  Arbeit.'" 
This  edition  seryed  CX>mlntem  requirements 
for  such  a  handbook  In  both  Alaace-Lorralne 
and  In  Oermany."" 

The  handbook  further  emphasized  the  nec- 
essity for  developing  a  special  antlmllltarlst 
press  to  compliment  the  workers'  press  "■  It 
directed  that  special  newspapers  which 
adapt  propaganda  to  ths  conditions  found 
In  the  barracks  be  published.  Soldiers  were 
to  be  encouraged  to  write  for  these  news- 
papers. A  soldier-correspondence  cadre  was 
to  be  developed.  The  antlmllltarlst  press  uf 
France  was  cited  as  an  example  of  the  degree 
to  which  specialization  could  be  achieved 

In  addition  to  separate  newspapers  lor 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  conscripts,  reservists 
and  for  ex-servicemen,  the  French  commu- 
nists published  numerous  garrison  and  regi- 
mental newspapers,  and  distributed  pam- 
phlets, leaflets.  Illustrated  tbrow-aways  and 
"butterflies"  lie.  small  strips  of  paper  on 
which  ptropaganda  slogans  were  published |  .'"* 
Other  specialized  literature  wa-s  also  pre- 
pared for  guidance  of  communists  working 
among  the  sailors  in  Prance.  In  addition  to 
Andr*  Marty's  la  r^volte  de  la  Mer  Motre. 
French  ct>mmunlsts  Isjued  a  pamphlet  called 
Contre  le  mtlitamme.  natal,  pour  la  de/ense 
det  matrleta  [Against  Naval  Miiitansm  For 
the  Deffmte  of  the  Sailori>.  Authorship  of 
this  pamphlet  was  Indicated  only  by  "X  '."••  A 
French  translation  of  Taroalavsky's  work 
selling  for  one  franc,  was  also  widely  dis- 
seminated 111  France  under  the  title  Le  tra- 
I'nii  dea  bolesh^vtiiuaei  dana  lann^e  In 
I929  •*  Distribution  of  this  wcrk  was  carried 
out  by  the  Communist  Party  of  France 
through  the  circulation  outlets  of  L  Humarx. 
W  In  the  United  States,  the  growing  need 
for  specialized  Instruction  material  on  revo- 
lutionary antlmllltarlsm.  was  recognlyied  by 
the  publication  of  a  whole  antlmlllarlst  page 
the  publication  of  a  whole  antlmllltarlst  page 
as  a  regular  weekly  feature  of  the  Daily 
Worker 

In  Argentina,  the  communist  party  began 
publication  In  1929  of  Lamparo  (Sicob).  as 
the  official  organ  of  the  communist  soldiers 
and  sailors  It  appeared  somewhat  Irregu- 
larly before  a  monthly  schedule  was  fixed 
Although  designed  to  represent  the  Interests 
of  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces,  the  flrst 
few  issues  of  Lamparo  consisted  primarily  of 
letters  from  soldiers  stationed  In  the  Buenos 
Aires  area,  seemingly  Ignoring  the  Interests 
of  unlu  located  elsewhere  In  the  country 
and  the  existence  of  the  sailors  In  the  navy, 
Tlie  situation  reflected  both  the  relatively 
minor  importance  which  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  Young  Communist 
Lengue  of  Argentina  still  attached  U>  antl- 
nulltariiii  work  during  that  period,  and  the 
general  lack  of  practical  military  experience 
.11. d  knowledge  poese&iied  by  those  assigned 
to  direct  the  organizational  work  in  the 
iinned    fi->rce» 

111  addliloii  to  /,(i"ipa'o.  Individual  com- 
munist cells  la  the  armed  forces  published 
newspapers  eg.  La  fajlm  [Bugle  Call)  of 
the  12lh  Infantry  at  Santa  Fe,  Soldado  rojo 
[Red  Soldier)  of  the  Ul  Artillery,  etc  while 
various  factory  newspapers  contained  special 
columns  devoted  to  prlnllug  letters  from 
servicemen  and  popularizing  tlieir  partial  de- 
mands and  slogans  By  early  1830,  commu- 
nist prens  effort  In  ArKentliia  became  a  mass 
effort  Literally  hundred*  of  individual  pam- 
phlets and  publications,  both  In  Spanish  and 
in  the  language  of  the  individual  minority 
groups,  flooded  Argentina  from  abroad,  pri- 
marily from  Spain  and  the  Soviet  Union.''' 
And  these.  In  turn,  were  further  dissemi- 
nated throughout  Latin  America  under  the 
direction  of  the  South  American  bureau  of 
the  Comintern  Among  the  pamphleu  known 
to  have  been  Introduced  from  Spain  was 
Taroelavsky's  El  trabafo  de  lot  boUhexHouet 
PH  el  aj^tctto  antes  de  la  reiolutiOn  de  oc- 
tubre.''» 
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In  1929,  the  central  bureau  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Germany  ordered  Increased 
activity  by  party  members  among  the  sol- 
diers of  the  national  defense  forcee  and  the 
police  The  order  unleased  a  flood  of  propa- 
ganda pamphlets  and  booklets  for  dissemi- 
nation within  the  Oerman  army  Included  In 
this  propaganda  barrage  were  such  provoca- 
tive titles  as  "RelchswehrsoldatenI  Menschen- 
2nd-Klasse!"  [Soldiers!  Second  Class  Citi- 
cenj.').  Die  Kaserne  [The  Barracks).  Der 
Gute  Kamerad  (The  Good  Comrade).  Sel- 
dat  und  dosh  Ret^olutiondr  [Soldier,  yet  Rev- 
olutionary).  etc.  In  addition  to  the  numer- 
ous leaflets  and  handbills  distributed  In  the 
army,  the  communists  also  developed  special 
garrison  Journals  to  satisfy  the  specialized 
requirements  of  the  Illegal  cells  In  the  navy. 
Theee  periodicals  Included  Die  Rote  Flotte 
and  two  papers  called  Die  Reichrnarine  serv- 
ing the  naval  garrisons  at  Kiel  and  Lue- 
beck  "• 

The  communist  party,  the  young  commu- 
nist league,  and  most  of  their  affiliated 
groups  In  Oermany  had  started  to  adopt  il- 
legal methods,  and  were  creating  con.splra- 
torlal  organizations,  complete  with  cipher 
systems,  assumed  names,  courier  services, 
and  a  clandestine  press.'"  All  disintegration 
work  served  as  preparation  for  the  armed 
uprising  and  for  the  coming  Oerman  revolu- 
tion. During  this  period,  a  close  correlation 
existed  between  the  party  organizations  for 
dLslntegratlon  work  In  the  army  and  navy 
and  for  military  espionage  •  ' 

In  Novemher.  1029.  the  Young  Communist 
International  held  a  special  plenary  session 
In  Moeoow  to  consider  the  results  of  the  work 
of  Its  sections  among  the  masses  The 
plenum  again  declared  that  It  was  necessary 
to  begin  a  systematic  buldllng  up  of  nuclei 
In  the  army  and  navy  and  In  the  Indtistrlal 
enterprises  supporting  the  war  machine"' 
Special  work  In  the  armed  forces.  It  stated, 
had  been  Inadequate  Many  c<:)minunlst.s 
who  entered  the  army,  the  plenum  noted,  had 
been  lost  to  the  party  because  of  the  lack  of 
organization  In  party  work  "■ 

Tlie  May  Day  slogans  Issued  by  the  agit- 
prop departments  of  the  Comintern  In  1930 
emphasized  the  slogan  "Soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  capitalist  armies  do  not  let  yourself  be 
ml.saaed  against  your  class  brothers!  Join  the 
revolutionary  struggle  of  the  tollers  against 
capitalism'"  In  the  United  States,  the  May 
Day  celebration  was  marred  by  a  special  ag-1- 
tatlonal  campaign  among  the  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Pamphlets  distributed  among  service- 
men In  the  New  York  area  proclaimed : 

"You  are  fed  rotten  food.  You  drill  long 
hours,  and  besides  made  to  do  all  the  dirtiest 
work.  You  are  not  allowed  sufficient  passes, 
and  In  colonial  lands  are  often  kept  m  re- 
stricted areas  Your  officers  bulldoze  you  at 
every  occasion,  and  for  the  slightest  thing 
you  are  put  in  the  brig  "  '" 

The  jjamphlets  went  on  to  suggest  to  the 
servicemen  that  they  support  partial  de- 
mands in  their  own  interest  Those  included 
a  raise  in  minimum  pay,  an  eight  hour  lim- 
itation on  dally  duty,  the  right  to  resign 
from  service  at  any  time  a  flfty  percent  In- 
crease in  rations  allowance,  the  right  of  en- 
listed men  to  elect  officers,  no  restriction  of 
passes  to  men  off  duty,  and  unlimited  right 
to  organize  Into  unions  "• 

At  the  sixth  world  congress  of  the  Ooniln- 
tern  In  1928.  one  of  the  American  delegation 
announced  that  a  part  of  the  strategy  of  the 
communist  party  work  In  the  military  and 
naval  force  had  been  combined  with  the  ac- 
tivities among  the  broad  masses  '  In  1930. 
however,  the  Comnuinlsl  Party  of  the  United 
Sutes  was  criticized  for  lu  failure  to  create 
an  Illegal  apparatus  la  the  army  and  navy. 
Party  members  were  told  to  be  more  aggres- 
sive, to  establish  closer  oonnectlona  with  the 
revolutionary  elements,  and   to  create  oom- 
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munlBt  nuclei  In  the  army  and  navy.™  There 
had  been.  It  was  aaaerted,  txx>  much  "pas- 
sivity" in  reg«rd  to  the  work  in  the  armed 
foroes,  whlofa  aooounted  for  an  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  progress  In  this  type  of  work."" 
The  new  rising  tide  of  revolution  In  China 
which  had  been  predicted  at  the  sixth  na- 
tional congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
China  In  September.  1928,  failed  to  develop. 
In  June.  1930.  the  Chinese  communists  de- 
clared that  there  had  been  no  soldiers'  mu- 
tinies- without  support  of  the  armed  forces, 
the  revolution  could  not  succeed  It  was  nec- 
e.sssry,  they  said,  to  step  up  the  organization 
of  the  masses  for  the  political  .struggle,  and 
make  technical  preparations  for  the  future  '« 
A  major  policy  change  was  also  announced- 
the  tactics  of  guerrilla  warfare  vere  declared 
to  be  the  tactics  of  the  past.  Instead,  the  Red 
Army  was  to  be  expanded. "=  The  mission  of 
the  soldiers'  movements  was  redefined  as  "not 
only  to  Incite  the  soldiers  In  the  warlords' 
armies  to  mutiny,  and  to  bring  them  Into  the 
red  army,  but  to  organize  the  soldiers'  anti- 
warlord  mutinies  as  a  central  strategy  That 
is  to  say.  not  only  to  incite  small  scale,  scat- 
tered mutinies,  but  also  to  raise  the  banner 
of  antlwarlord  warfare  and  of  the  liquida- 
tion of  warlords  in  an  organized  and  planned 
manner,  and  In  coordination  with  other 
revolutionary  forces  TTius.  after  a  mutiny, 
the  tactic  of  resolute  attacks  should  be 
adopted  to  route  the  warlord  troops  The  past 
tactlos  of  fleeing  after  the  uprising  must  be 
efTectlvely  corrected  "  ''" 

On  September  24.  1930.  Chou  En-lal,  one  of 
the  leading  Chinese  communists,  reported  to 
the  third  plenum  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
China    "the   soldiers   in   the   warlord   armies 
have   been   made   revolutionary   and   are   In- 
clined towards  agrarian  revolution  '"  Expan- 
sion  of   the   Red   Army,   he   also   stated,   had 
overcome  the  "guerrilla  fixation"  which  had 
previously  weakened  the  Chinese  revolution- 
ary effort.'-'  He  noted,  however,  that  In  the 
two  attacks  which  had  been  unsuccessfully 
attempted    against    Cbangana    In    July    and 
September,  the  c-ommunl.st   party   had  exer- 
cised no  direct  command,  had  failed  to  work 
among  the  enemy  soldiers,  had  failed  to  con- 
solidate the  rear,  and  had  not  mobilized  the 
masses    to    the    maximum    extent    possible  '* 
The  Comintern  also  launched  a  program  to 
secure  greater  support  for  the  Chinese  revo- 
lution   The  butltilng  of  a  strong  "Hands  off 
soviet  China"  movement  was  declared  to  be 
an  Immediate  ta5,k  of  all  communist  parties, 
especially     the     Communist     Party     of     the 
United  States   "Hands  off  soviet  China"  com- 
mittees. It  directed,  were  to  be  organized  "in 
the  ships  and  factories,  and  among  the  army, 
navy  ar.d   air  forces,  particularly   those   that 
are  detailed  for  'service'  In  the  Far   East  "  '" 
It   must   not   be  forgotten,   the  communists 
were  reminded,  that  "revolutionary  activities 
among   the   imperialist   troops   and   militant 
resistance  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  Imperial- 
ist  forces  against    the  policy  of   Intervention 
also  contributed  to  breaking  the  backbone  of 
the  Intervention  In  Russia"  «  The  "glorious 
histories"  of  the  French  Black  Sea  fleet  mu- 
tiny,  the   rebellion   of   British    troojjs   at   Ar- 
changel, and  the  disintegration  of  American 
and  Japanese  troops  lu  Siberia,  the  Comin- 
tern declared,  must  always  remain  "sources 
of  Inspiration"  for  the  International  proleta- 
riat""  The    "Hands    off    soviet    China"    cam- 
paign was  also  carried  on  among  the  foreign 
servicemen    stationed    In    the    China    area 
Slogans  were  chalked  on  the  walls  along  the 
streets  of  Shanghai    Posters  were   nailed   to 
telephone   poles.    Handbills   printed    In    Eng- 
lish were  distributed  among  the  British  and 
American  sailors  stating  — 

"You  should  tell  your  comrades  In  arms, 
all  oT  them,  not  to  fire  at  the  masses  in  soviet 
districts  and  red  soldiers,  to  demand  the 
withdrawal  of  warships  from  China  as  well 
as  yourselves,  to  ask  for  the  recall  of  military 
advisers  with  the  National  Government,  to 
pre.ss  for  the  abrogation  of   imperialist  priv- 


ileges, unequal  treaties    as  well  as  the  rendi- 
tion of  concessions,  settlements  etc  "  •" 

Leaflets  printed  In  Annamlte  were  also  left 
In  the  Ptench  barracks  where  the  Annamlte 
soldiers  were  housed,  calling  on  them  \o  rise 
against  French  Imperallsm  and  to  defend  the 
Chinese  Soviets  and  the  Red  Army  '«' 

The  Comintern  Initiated  a  major  cam- 
paign to  weaken  British  influence  In  Asia. 
The  focal  point  of  this  campaign  was  India. 
In  1930.  the  Communist  Party  oT  India  is- 
sued a  "draft  program  of  action"  which 
.stated  that  the  only  means  of  achieving  In- 
dian Independence  was  through  "the  path  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  widest  pos- 
sible mass  of  the  people,  developing  into 
a  general  national  armed  Insurrection 
against  the  British  exploiters  and  all  their 
Bllles"  ^ 

■  Expulsion  of  the  British  troops,  abolition 
of  the  {x)lice  and  general  armament  of  the 
tollers"  was  the  first  general  demand  con- 
tained In  the  draft  program. "=  In  addition. 
the  Communist  Party  of  India  outlined  cer- 
tain specific  demands  which  were  to  be  made 
m  behalf  of  the  soldiers 

"I  In  the  struggle  for  the  emancipation  of 
our  country,  the  Communist  Party  of  India 
calls  for  the  spreading  of  revolutionary  prop- 
aganda among  the  soldiers  and  police,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  necessity  for  their  armed 
insurrection  together  with  the  toiling  masses 
of  the  country,  against   British  rule 

"II  The  Indian  soldiers  and  police  are 
socially  In  the  main  poor  peasants  who  have 
been  forced  to  seek  employment  in  the  a.-my 
by  poverty.  landlessneas.  and  hunger  T~he 
Communist  Party  of  India  fights  for  the  al- 
lotment of  land  to  the  soldiers  equally  with 
all  the  other  toiling  peasants  The  Communist 
Party  of  India  calls  upon  Its  supporters  to 
explain  to  the  soldiers  and  ex-soldiers  that 
the  only  means  of  acquiring  land,  abolishing 
indebtedness  and  getting  work  Is  the  revolu- 
tionary overthrow  of  British  and  feudal 
supremacy 

"III  TTie  Communist  Party  of  India  calls 
uj>on  Its  organizations  and  class -conscious 
workers  and  revolutionaries  to  begin  or- 
ganizing revolutionary  groups  among  the 
soldiers  The  aim  of  these  groups  must  be  to 
persuade  and  prepare  the  soldiers  to  tke 
action  In  Fupport  of  a  general  a.'TntKl  insfr- 
recticn  of  the  people  for  liberty  land  and  a 
workers'  and  peasants'  government  It  Is  ne-- 
es->ary  to  explain  to  the  soldiers  from  con- 
crete examples  drawn  from  their  daily  ll-es 
( arbitrary  action  by  the  officers,  shooting 
down  of  demonstrations,  workers'  slrtkes — 
worse  food,  clothes,  allowances  etc  )  that 
Indian  soldiers  are  only  a  blind  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  robbers,  who  use  them  to 
maintain  the  notional  and  social  oppression 
of  the  tolUnc  masses  of  our  countrv 

"IV  The  Communist  Party  of  India  cells 
upon  lis  supporters  to  organize  the  ex- 
soldlers.  who  have  had  practical  proof  of  ths 
s'A-;nd!lng  and  exploiting  character  of  Brit  ;h 
rule,  and  to  build  up  revolutionary  ei- 
soldlers'  organizations  among  them  and. 
wherever  possible  fighting  detachments  To 
prepare  ond  support  the  future  nallcnal  In- 
surrection and  agrarian  movement  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Parly 

"V  The  Communist  Party  of  India  calls 
upon  the  class-conscious  workers  to  organise 
fraternization  with  the  Indian  soldiers,  with 
the  object  of  establishing  the  solidarity  cf 
the  Interests  of  workers  peasanu  and  soldiers 
in  the  fight  for  freedom  and  the  abolition  of 
all  forms  of  exploitation  '    '^ 

In  addition,  work  among  the  soldiers  and 
the  police  was  also  Included  among  the  sp'- 
clflc  demands  made  on  the  youth 

"The  Communist  Party  of  India  calls  upon 
the  honest  revolutionary  youth  to  help  lu 
spreading  political  propaganda  among  the 
soldiers  and  police.  Tlie  Communist  Party  of 
India  considers  that  the  call  of  the  'left  ' 
nationalists  to  the  aoldiera  to  leave  the  army 
and  take  their  diacharge,  in  acoordanoe  with 
Oa.-,dhrs    philosophy    of    non-violence,    is    a 
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mistake.  The  task  of  genuln«  revoluUonAries 
Is  lo  persuade  the  aoldlers,  wblle  staying  In 
itxe  army,  to  prepare  and  ralee,  when  tiie  time 
u  ripe,  lixe  banner  oi  armed  Insurrection  and, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  tolling  people, 
overthrow  British  rule."  '■'• 

The  chief  and  basic  task  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  India,  the  draft  program  concluded, 
was  me  building  of  a  "coutrallzed,  dlscl- 
pUued    united,    mass    underground      party'" 

XI      MUTTNT   IN    PKIMEX   AND    PHACTICE 

During  the  congressional  hearings  on  com- 
munist propaganda  In  the  United  States  lii 
January  1931,  two  significant  conclusions 
were  drawn  with  reference  to  the  conse- 
quences of  successful  communist  inflltratlon 
of  the  armed  forces  These  conclusions  were 
especially  pertinent  to  cninmunlst  activities 
l.nslde  the  naval  forces 

First,  "one  man,  If  he  possesse;  even  a  small 
amount  of  technical  knowledge,  could  destroy 
at  lea-'t  tempcmrlly,  the  combat  efficiency  of 
any  naval  ship." 

Second,  "revoKitlonary  propaganda  takes 
hold  more  quickly  among  the  naval  forces 
than  in  the  military  "  ""  .Although  the  first 
quarter  of  1931  was  a  period  of  comparative 
calm  on  the  international  scene,  any  doubt 
which  may  have  existed  as  to  the  validity  of 
these  two  conclusions  vanished  before  the 
year's  end.  for  1931  was  a  year  of  revolu- 
tionary action  and  decision. 

The  eleventh  plenum  of  the  Comintern 
convened  In  Moscow  In  April,  1931.  to  con- 
sider "the  Imperative  necessity  for  a  deter- 
mined change  In  the  direction  of  intensifying 
the  antlmllltarlst  work  of  the  communist 
parties,  and  especially  of  the  communist 
leagues,  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  struggle 
against  the  danger  of  war  and  the  menace  of 
Intervention."  •" 

Marcel  Cachln,  the  French  communist 
leader,  made  one  of  the  primary  reports  ti> 
the  plenum.  Cachln  had  been  an  outspoken 
critic  of  French  measures  to  strengthen  Ita 
own  armed  forces.  Interpreting  everything  in 
the  light  of  preparations  by  France  for  a  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union  "Antlmllltarlst 
work,"  said  Cachln.  "must  be  intenslHed 
everywhere.  The  workers'  and  petisanta'  orga- 
nizations must  everywhere  establish  perma- 
nent contact  with  the  suldiers,  sailors  and 
reservists.  "  "•* 

WUhln  the  ranks  of  the  communist  move- 
ment, the  plenum  stated,  there  had  been  a 
tendency  to  underestimate  the  war  danger 
This  same  defect  had  also  been  commented 
at  the  sixth  congress.  Not  only  had  antlmlll- 
tarlst work  not  Increased,  but.  In  some  cases, 
e.g..  In  Prance,  antlmllltarlst  work  had 
"retrogpresaed."  '™  The  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  Stales  later  admitted  that  the 
words  of  the  eleventh  plenum  were  also  "fully 
applicable  "  to  the  Amerlcaii  piirty,  as  there 
had  t>een  an  almost  complete  lack  of  progress 
ar.d  too  much  "passivity  In  regard  to  work  In 
the  army."  "" 

The  principal  task  of  the  communist  par- 
ties, the  plenum  declared,  remained  "the 
wlrxnlng  of  the  bulk  of  the  wca-klng  class  and 
their  preparation  for  the  decisive  battles  for 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  '"  The 
communist  parties  of  all  countries.  It  con- 
tinued, "must  Increase  their  work  In  the 
capitalist  armlee.  '  •"  The  plenum  also  re- 
minded all  cooamunUrt  parties  of  their  agree- 
ment to  observe  the  fourth  condition  for 
admission  to  the  Comintern  adopted  at  the 
second  congress  In  which  Lenin  emphasized 
the  necessary  f  ir  carrying  on  systematic 
propagajida  and  agitation  in  the  armed 
forces  under  both  legal  and  Illegal  con- 
ditions."* 

During  the  discussions  at  the  eleventh 
plenum  of  the  Comintern.  It  was  noted  that 
the  ptrerequlsltea  of  a  revolutionary  crisis 
were  rapidly  d«T«loplag  In  Spain  where  a 
major   propaganda   and   agitation   campaign 
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was  being  carrleil  out  by  the  Spanish  coxn- 
munlsts  In  coonectlon  with  the  April  mu- 
nicipal etoctlons.  Lieafleta  In  faror  of  the  re- 
public and  of  "liberal  coamiunlsm"  were 
scattered  la  the  army  barracks  with  some 
l^lverse  effect  on  military  discipline,  but  they 
failed  to  undenniqe  the  loyalty  of  the  army 
towards  Alfonso  XIII,  even  though  he  sub- 
sequently abdicated  on  April  14.  1Q31,  when 
the  republicans  gained  majorities  In  the 
larger  cities  throughout  Spain  The  Commu- 
nist Party  and  the  Young  Communist  League 
of  Spain  a.so  issued  Joint  appeals  to  the  men 
in  the  armed  forces  to  set  up  s'Udlers  and 
sailors'    councils    in    the    barracks    and    elect 

their  own  officers. Of  special  Importance 

is  the  drawing  of  the  soldiers  into  the 
Soviets,  "  the  Spanish  communl.sts  were  told, 
because  the  winning  of  the  masses  of  the 
soldiers  lor  the  revolution  is  one  of  the 
means  of  arming  the  revolution  '  "'■  Assist- 
ance and  support  for  the  Spanish  r^nimunlst 
movement  came  from  the  neighboring  Com- 
munist Party  of  France  which  sent  Andr^ 
Marty  to  Barcelona  lo  speak  at  one  of  the 
more  im{x>rtant  rallies  Although  he  was  ar- 
rested and  expelled  Jroni  Spain  Marty  s  in- 
fluence remained  behind  in  the  form  of  a 
condensed  Spanish  version  of  his  boiik  called 
La  s-ubleiOTifn  de  La  flota  del  siir  >  egro  i  The 
Revolt  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet)  '"" 

Handbooks,  pamphlets,  and  vinnuaU 

Marty's  Dook  was  one  of  three  important 
works  on  p.ntlmllltarlst  tactics  published  by 
Edeya,  the  main  communist  publisher  In 
Barcelona,  In  1931  Edeya  also  published  a 
revised  edition  of  Taroslav.sky'.s  book  under 
the  title  E:  trahajo  dr  los  balchcxicues  en 
el  ej&rcite  antex  de  la  revolucion  de  octu- 
bre  "'  Copies  of  the  Edeya  edition  of  Yaro- 
slavsky's  pamphlet  were  .sent  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica for  u.se  !n  communist  aiulmllltarlst  work 

The  third  Important  antlmllltarlst  work 
published  by  Edeya  was  A  Kamatchlkov's 
pamphlet,  The  Revolt  on  the  Armoured 
Cruiser  "Potemkin"  '"  This  study  of  naval 
revolt  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  revolu- 
tion of  1905  was  also  published  In  English 
during  the  same  period.'"  In  the  United 
States.  Kamatchlkov's  pamphlet  was  adver- 
tised as  one  of  a  group  of  pamphlets  pub- 
ll.shcd  by  the  Workers'  Library  Publishers  of 
New  York  under  tht  caption:  'Lram  how  the 
Russian  rccTkers  did  it!  No  worker  should  fall 
to  read  these  most  iutere.stlng  and  instruc- 
tive pamphlets  '■"  The  appearance  of  this 
pamphlet  simultaneously  in  Spain  England 
and  the  Cnlted  States  suggests  the  scope 
of  the  Comintern's  program  in  1931  to  pro- 
vide Instruction  manuals  on  the  methods 
and  techniques  of  revolutonary  antlmllltar- 
Ism  to  the  masses  Kamatchlkov's  pamphlet 
alleged  to  describe  what  actually  occurred 
aboard  the  Potemkin"  during  its  stormy 
passage  to  the  side  of  the  revolution  In  1905 
as  told  'jy  one  of  Its  leaders,  Afanasy  Matu- 
shenko.  the  torpedo  quartermaster  Kainat- 
chlkov  stated  that  the  bolsheviks  were  in 
contact  with  the  sailors  of  the  Black  Sea 
Fleet  and  riad  made  preparations  for  a  gen- 
eral mutiny  In  the  navy  during  the  maneuv- 
ers later  In  the  year.  However,  the  "incredi- 
bly hard  und  oppressive  conditions  of  life. 
and  the  inhuman  and  humiliating  treatment 
of  the  sailers  by  the  naval  offlcers.  "  he  stated, 
caused  the  revolt  on  the  "Potemkin"  to  break 
out  prematurely.™ 

"The  re»olt  on  the  cruiser  'Potemkin'  In 
1905"  Kamatchlkov  wrote,  "was  one  of  the 
object  lessons  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
in  which  the  broad  masses  of  the  workers 
and  p>easai^ts  and  particularly  the  sailors  and 
soldiers,  learned  the  lesson  of  revolutionary 
struggle  nad  the  concrete  tactics  of  armed 
revolt.  The  bolsheviks  generalized  those  con- 
crete lessons  and  drew  the  necessary  conclu- 
sions with  regard  to  the  further  prepara- 
tions for  the  overthrow  of  tsarlsm  "  '"" 

Kanatchlkov  lists  two  fundamental  causes 
for  the  failure  of  the  revolt. 
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The  first  reason,  he  asserted,  was  lack  of 
preparation : 

'The  masses  of  the  soldlera  and  sailors  were 
not  class-oonactous.  were  Ignorant  and  had 
no  experience  whatever  of  revolutionary 
struggle.  Ihey  were  easily  roused  to  hatred 
and  anger  against  their  oppressors,  and  were 
easily  ro'ised  to  spontaneous  protests  and 
mutinies.  They  were  easily  fired  by  the  Qaines 
of  revolt,  but  they  had  no  revolutionary  so- 
lidity llrmnesB,  reliability  and  determina- 
tion, no  planned  preparation  In  short  they 
had  none  of  those  qualities  which  are  given 
by  a  long  political  revolt  in  the  process  of  the 
revolutionary  class  struggle  and  which  are 
sj  necessary  for  a  victorious  armed  re- 
bellion- '  '"" 

rhe  second  reason  for  the  ci  Uapse  of  the 
"Potemkin"    revolt    was    lack    of    leadership 

"The  leadership  of  this  revolt  was  «eak 
and  incapable,  not  understanding  the  seri- 
oiisi.eb.s  of  the  situallMU  Wllht.ut  wasting 
valuable  time,  they  should  have  immediately 
used  their  arms  to  catch  the  enemy  unpre- 
pared and  diborgaulze  them.  But  the  lead- 
er., did  not  make  a  unanimous  decision  on  a 
Single  question  I'he  sccltd-democratic  orga- 
lilzatlun  of  Odessa,  conslstliig  of  bolslieviks 
and  men&hevlks  was  not  prepared  and  did 
not  show  hufflclent  activity  and  determina- 
tion. It  did  not  even  set  up  a  leading  military 
center.  Al  the  moment  when  rapidity,  deci- 
sion and  boldness  were  necessary,  as  one  of 
the  contemporaries  bitterly  states,  in  reality 
there  was  only  a  foolish,  helpless  and  mis- 
taken attitude  of  waiting  for   something.'  "  '•* 

Neither  the  leaders  of  the  workers'  organl- 
/,ations  nor  the  sailors.  Kanatchlkov  wrote. 
t.od  heard  of  Marx's  "golden  rule"  on  how  an 
urmed  revolt  should  be  organized: 

"Revolt,  like  war,  is  a  science."  said  he, 
"and  therefore  we  should  never  play  at  re- 
belling," but  once  we  have  conunenced,  we 
should  know  thoroughly  that  we  have  to 
carry  It  through  to  the  end, 

"It  Is  necessary  to  collect  a  great  superi- 
ority of  forces  at  the  decisive  spot,  at  the  de- 
cisive moment,  otherwise,  the  enemy,  who 
lias  better  organization,  will  destroy  the 
rebels 

"Once  the  rebellion  has  conunenced,  it  Is 
necessary  to  act  with  the  great  determina- 
tion and  immediately  take  up  the  otTeuslve. 
Defense  Is  the  death-blow  to  an  armed  re- 
bellion. 

"We  must  try  to  catch  the  enemy  un- 
aware. Everyday  some  successes,  however 
small,  must  be  obtained,  so  as  to  maintain 
the    moi-al   superiority   at   all   wiets"  '^' 

There  were  also  other  mistakes  which  con- 
tributed to  defeat.  The  tinlted  commission  of 
bol&heviks  and  manahevlks  erred.  Kanat- 
chlkov stated,  by  trying  to  direct  the  actl\ity 
on  the  cruiser  from  the  shore. "^  They  also 
foolishly  '  permitted  the  sailors  to  release 
the  arrested  r.fflcers  who  subsequently  ob- 
tained reinforcements  and  put  down  the 
mutiny.'^' 

Leuln.  Kanatchlkov  pointed  out.  drew 
similar  ies-sons  from  his  evaluation  of  the 
events  at  Odessa  "From  the  troops  them- 
selves,' Leuln  wrote. 

"Detachments  of  the  revolutionary  army 
are  formed.  The  business  of  these  detach- 
ments is  to  declare  a  rebellion,  to  give  mili- 
tary leadership  to  the  masses,  which  Is  nec- 
essary for  civil  war  as  for  every  other  war.  to 
form  base  points  for  an  open  struggle 
throughout  the  country,  to  transfer  the 
revolt  to  neighboring  district*,  to  assure  com- 
plete political  freedom — even  if  only  on  a 
small  part  of  the  territory  of  the  counti^  at 
first— to  commence  the  revolutionary  recon- 
struction of  the  decayed  system  of  the 
monarchy,  to  develop  the  creative  efforts  of 
the  rank  and  file  to  the  fvill."'™ 

Lenin  also  wrote  that  a  revolutionary 
army  was  necessary  because  great  hlstortcal 
questions  could  be  settled  only  by  force,  but. 
he  reminded,  "the  organization  of  force  In  a 
modern    struggle     Is    a    military    organlza- 
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tlon  "  "*  Lenin's  words,  Kanatchlkov  em- 
phasized, ware  "so  modern  and  so  obviously 
applicable  to  current  situations."  '* 

I'he  American  oommuntat  movement  con- 
tributed to  the  growing  body  of  pamphlets 
and  manuals  for  use  in  Instructing  party  per- 
sonnel on  antlmllltarlst  tactics  in  the 
armed  forces  Walter  Trumbull,  who  suc- 
ceeded Paul  Crouch  as  director  of  the  Joint 
antlmilltarist  department  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  Young  Communist  League  of  the 
United  States,  wrote  and  published  an  auto- 
biographical pamphlet  in  1931.  His  pam- 
phlet was  called  Li/e  in  the  U.S.  Army'" 
Like  Crouch.  Trumbull  had  been  a  soldier  at 
Bchofleld  Barracks.  Hawaii,  and  was  court- 
martialed  for  communist  activities  In  1935. 
Upon  his  release  from  prison,  Trumbull  had 
toured  the  United  States  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  young  communist  groups  lecturing 
on  his  experiences  In  the  army  The  commu- 
nist press  advertised  Trumbull  s  forty-eight 
page  pamphlet  as  a  vivid  description  by  an 
ex-soldler  of  the  life  of  the  soldier  In  the 
U.S  Army  and  a  program  of  action  for  serv- 
icemen."«  TVumbuH's  pamphlet  was  widely 
distributed  among  communist  party  mem- 
bers in  the  United  States  and  its  overseas 
territories  and  possessions. 

In  May.  1931,  the  Partuio  Kumuniata  sa 
Filipinos  [Communist  Party  o/  the  Philip- 
pine Islands),  which  had  been  organized  il- 
legally the  preceding  November  by  the  com- 
munlst-lnfipired  Katipuoan  ag  nem  Anais- 
Pawis  sa  Filipinas  (Association  of  the  Sons 
of  Sweat  of  the  Philippine  Islands),  held  ite 
flrst  national  congress. '"  In  a  manifesto  Is- 
sued at  the  congress,  its  central  platform 
was  declared  to  be  the  "immediate  complete 
and  unconditional  independence  i removal  of 
all  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  imperial- 
IsUI  .'•  '»♦  Tlie  Philippine  communists  later 
declared  that  their  party  had  been  formed  to 
free  the  Islands  from  the  "y<'>ke  of  American 
Imperialism  "  and  in  order  to  destroy  Amer- 
ican Imperialism's  naval  base  in  the  Pacific, 
which  Is  a  direct  menace  to  the  Soviet 
Union."  '">'  The  Communist  Party  of  the 
Philippines  combined  "legal"  and  "semi- 
legal and  illegal"  methods  of  work  in  achiev- 
ing lUi  antlmllltarlst  work  against  the  Amer- 
ican military  forces  deployed  throughotit  the 
Islands""  Titia.  the  propaganda  organ  of  the 
party,  also  served  as  the  agitational  and  or- 
ganizational center  for  the  communist  move- 
ment In  the  Phlllpplne.s  '"^  Titis  is  the  Taga- 
log  word  for  "Spark."  the  English  equivalent 
of  the  Russian  Iskra  which  Lenin  chose  as 
the  name  of  his  own  revolutionary  news- 
paper"* The  same  printing  presses  which 
published  Titia  turned  out  communist  prop- 
aganda leaflets  and  pamphlets  aimed  at  the 
disintegration  of  military  discipline  and 
morale.  These  and  other  propaganda  tracts 
found  their  way  into  the  American  barracks 
and  aboard  ship  However,  they  had  little 
Impact  on  morale. 

The  fight  for  the  streets 
In  July,  1931,  the  Comintern  Issued  In- 
structions to  its  sections  describing  the  tac- 
tics of  street  fighting,  the  use  of  barricades, 
and  the  method  of  arming  the  masses  in 
coming  Insurrections.  Tlie  Instructions  pro- 
vided for  the  expansion  of  the  Illegal  or- 
ganization which  existed  parallel  to  the 
party  apparatus,  for  the  establishment  of 
secret  printing  presses  and  archives,  and  for 
special  training  of  small  groups  who  were  to 
actively  lead  slrtke.s,  demonstrations  and 
street  fights  The  instructions  specmcally 
directed  armed  fighting,  pointing  out  the 
neces-slty  for  arming  the  masses  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  battle.  If  guns  were  not 
available,  weapons  were  to  be  fashioned  from 
paving  stones,  clubs,  lead  pipes  or  clubs. 
Every  demonstration,  it  was  stated,  was  to 
be  used  as  a  movement  for  the  revolutionary 
mobilization  of  the  masses.'"  Broad  dlssem- 
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Illation  of  selected  portions  of  these  Instruc- 
tions was  also  achieved  through  their  publi- 
cation In  the  Communist  International,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Comintern,  under  the 
caption.  "The  fight  for  the  Streets."  ""  The 
author  of  the  article  was  given  as  "L.  Al- 
fred." ''  Extracts  of  the  article  were  reprinted 
in  such  party  organs  as  the  Party  Organizer, 
which  was  disseminated  by  the  central 
committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  for  party  funclionarlee.'"' 

"The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
conununlst,"  Alfred  wrote  as  a  preface  to  his 
remarks  on  street  fighting,  "is  lor  him  to  look 
on  at  the  fight  of  the  masses  and  not  to 
fight  actively  with  them"  '■  Alfred  stated 
that  the  old  tactics  which  were  used  In  or- 
gaiiiElng  demonstrations  were  no  longer 
valid,  axid  that  a  new  "elastic  tactical  meth- 
od "  was  required.  "The  fighting  demonstra- 
tion of  today,"  Alfred  reminded  his  readers, 
"is  not  a  political  procession,  but  a  real 
means  of  exerting  revolutionary  mass  pres- 
sure. "  '  '  Unlike  In  the  past  when  demon- 
strators marched  outside  of  town  or  to  a 
park  to  hold  their  meeting,  demonstrations 
were  to  be  held  In  the  center  of  town,  on 
street  corners  or  in  public  squares  Alfred 
stated  that  Illegal  mass  demonstrations 
could  not  be  organized  merely  by  Issuing  a 
leaflet  It  was  necessary  to  undertake  pre- 
paratory work  In  the  factories  and  In  the 
working  class  districts  After  this  had  been 
done,  ne  said,  the  workers  could  be  assem- 
bled, and  a  pvish  attempted  Into  the  center 
of  the  town. 

The    assembly    points   for    demonstrations 
were   aiway.s    to   be   located   in    the   workers' 
quarters  of   the  city,   the  place   least   acces- 
sible to  the  police.  Alfred  rec:)mmended  the 
adoption    of    the    "partisan"    method    of    as- 
sembliiig  as  a  means  of  misleading  the  p^ollce 
Small  groups  of  persons  were  to  form  Indi- 
vidually, and   then  come  together  at  a  pre- 
determined   location   from    where    the    move 
towards   the   real    object   of   the   fight    would 
begin    This,  Alfred  noted,  generally  would  be 
located   in  a  non-proIetarlan  area    "A   hun- 
ger march  from  districts  of  the  poor  to  the 
districts   of   the   rich,"   Alfred   st.ated,   "Is  In 
our  opinion  one  of  the  most  successful  forms 
of  fighting  demonstration."  ''^  In  an  armed 
revolt,  ail  attack   at   all   costs  was  essential. 
However,    he    noted,    "anyone    who    tries    to 
apply    this    rule    also    to    physical    resistance 
in    the   current   class   battles   is  guilty   of   a 
sectarian    Interpretation    of    the    class    bat- 
tle." '""  Lenin  emphasized,  he  reminded,  that 
strikes  and  demonstrations  were    "schools  of 
war"   In   themselves   they   did   not   lead   to  a 
decisive  result:    they   were  only  prej>aratory 
training.  In  most  European  countries,  Alfred 
&s,s€irted,   the   broad   masses   were   not   ready 
to  Join  m  an  armed  attack    I'he  slogan  of  an 
armed   demonstration,   he   continued,   meant 
the  arming  of  the  proletariat;    but  "to  raise 
the  slogan  of  an  armed  demonstration  with- 
out  any   attempt   for  a  speedy   transforma- 
tion   into   an   armed   revolt,   and   before  the 
preconditions   for   a   successful   revolt   exists, 
is  to  t>e  guilty  of  playing  with  revolution"'"^ 
There  were  also  other  overt  signposts  indi- 
cating  an    intensification   of   soviet    intereet 
in    educating    communists    in    the    strategy 
and   tactics  of  street   fighting   and   insurrec- 
tion.  Simultaneous  publication   In   German, 
French   and   Russian   of   the   standard   com- 
munist casebook  on  insurrection.  The  Armed 
Vprising.  also  occurred  in  1931  '■*  It  was  writ- 
ten   by    A.    Neuberg  "•    If    Langer    was    the 
theorist  of  the  armed  uprising,  Neuberg  was 
Its    tactician.'"'   Neuberg's   book    rapidly    be- 
came the  baste  communist  manual  on  armed 
uprising,  street   fighting  and  the  tactics  of 
Insurrection.  According  to  Dlmitrov,  the  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Comintern,  it  could  be 
found    "In    the    library   of   every   revolution- 
ist." i*"  Neuberg's  book  contained  case  history 
studies  of  Insurrections  at  Reval.  Hamburg, 
Shanghai   and  Canton    It   also  discussed   in 
detail  communist  disintegration  work  In  the 
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armed  forces,  the  arming  of  proletarian 
forces,  the  elements  cA  timing  acid  surprise, 
and  the  general  principles  of  street  fighting. 
Although  Neuberg's  book  was  a  classic  on 
tactics,  It  also  had  i^>eclal  importance  for 
the  emphasis  It  placed  on  the  doctrine  of 
revolutionary  aaumiiitarlsm.  Neuberg  de- 
veloped the  thesis  that  sntimtlitarlst  work 
prepared  the  way  for  the  armed  uprising 
which  was  the  highest  form  of  the  political 
struggle: 

"The  entire  activities  of  the  revolutionary 
party,  the  tight  for  peace  against  the  im- 
perialistic intervention  m  Soviet  Russia  Chi- 
na, etc.  I  against  the  coming  imperialistic 
war  between  Europe  and  America,  etc.), 
against  capitaUstlc  ratlonaUzanon,  for  the 
raising  of  wages,  for  social  insurance,  for  a 
higher  standard  of  life  of  the  proletariat  as 
a  whole,  for  the  nationalization  of  the  soil, 
the  parliamentary  struggle,  etc.,  etc.,  all  that 
must  be  regarded  from  the  perspective  point 
of  view  ol  the  preparation  and  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  masses  for  the  highest  form  of 
struggle  at  the  moment  when  the  revolution 
is  ripe — for  the  rising."  ••= 

All  communist  activities,  Neuberg  said, 
served  as  preparation  for  armed  uprising. 
This  was  especially  trvie  of  all  phases  of  antl- 
mtlitarlst  work,  even  if  only  the  simple  act 
of  distributing  propaganda  pamphlets  in  the 
army  were  Involved  TTie  disintegration  of 
the  enemy  military  organization  was  the 
first  step  in  the  preparation  for  ar.  uprising, 
albeit,  according  to  Neuberg  s  negative  step. 
The  preparation  became  positive  or.ly  with 
the  organization,  training  and  recruiting  of 
a  mass  organization  Neuberg  maintained 
that  the  armed  uprising  began  in  the  period 
of  immedtare  preparation,  1  e  before  the 
outbreak  of  street  fighting  "One  must  re- 
meml>er  •  he  .stated  that  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word  the  rising  does  not  begin 
with  the  attack  of  the  fighting  organization 
of  the  proletariat  iRed  Guard*  but  rather 
some  days  even  weeks  before  It  t>egins 
when  the  time  for  the  general  attack  has 
been  fixed  and  when  the  party  is  working 
at  feverish  speed  to  win  over  the  troops,  to 
arm  the  proletariat  and  the  semlproletarlan 
elements  for  the  decisive  struggle  for  power 
It  begins  when  the  masses  take  tip  the  fight 
of  their  own  Initiative  against  the  forces  of 
counter-revolution."  '"= 

During  such  a  period,  Neuberg  concluded. 
antlmilltarist  work  assumed  even  greater 
importance; 

"In  this  period  which  begins  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  general  battle,  in  the  period 
of  preparation  for  the  attack  on  the  state, 
the  party  must  concentrate  it.'  attention  on 
the  task  of  subverting  and  winning  over  the 
troops  •'  1" 

The  neces.sity  of  actually  working  inside 
the  armed  forces  was  repeatedly  emphasized 
by  Neuberg  who  stated 

"The  attitude  of  the  revolutionary  pro- 
letariat to  the  Imperialistic  war  in  keeping 
with  Lenin's  principle  is  the  transmutation 
of  this  war  Into  civil  war  Towards  the  army. 
which  is  the  most  Important  factor  of  the 
Imperialistic  war,  the  attitude  of  the  party 
and  of  the  "Whole  revolutionary  proletariat 
must  be  such  that  they  work  for  the  com- 
plete subversion  of  the  imperialistic  army 
and  the  going  over  of  masses  of  soldiers  to 
the  side  of  the  revolutionary  proletariat  That 
Is  the  aim  and  object  of  the  work  of  the  party 
in  the  army,  but  It  is  achievable  only  with 
the  complete  victory  of  the  proletarian  revo- 
lution As  long  as  the  power  Is  in  the  hands 
of  the  bourgeois  state  the  bourgeois  army 
will  remain  one  of  the  decisive  components 
of  the  state,"''* 

No  matter  what  the  political  situation  may 
be,  Neuberg  warned,  the  task  of  the  pro- 
letarist  rMuained  the  subvavlon  and  the 
"revolutionizing"'  of  the  army  ■" 

Communist  instruction  on  the  strategy  and 
tactics  <rf  revolutionary   antimilitarism   was 
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not  restrict«d  to  booka  and  pMunphlete.  It  was 
also  carried  on  In  the  daily  party  preaa  and 
In  i>«rlodlc  party  oc|tan«  like  Tokensetauaha 
{Party  Construction) .  the  monthly  magazine 
of  the  Cotnmunlst  Party  of  Japan.  ""  Token- 
S'-fTtij/ia,  which  began  publication  In  June. 
1931.  was  devoted  to  communist  theory  and 
the  Interpretation  of  revolutionary  doctrine 
It  also  played  an  Important  p«.rt  In  educating 
the  party  faithful  In  Japan  on  the  stratCRy 
and  tactlca  of  revolutionary  antlmllltarlam 
Its  masthead  proclaimed  the  slogan  '  Por  the 
bolshevlsatlon  of  your  revolutloiiary  prac- 
tice, for  the  strengthening  and  consolidation 
of  Ijenlnlst  leadership  In  the  .  barracks 
ar;d  battleships  ■"  The  August,  1931  l.isue  of 
Tokensetsusfia  featured  a  detailed  descrlp- 
tiijn  of  methods  for  use  la  organizing  cnm- 
munlst  cells  In  the  Japanese  navy  '■•  This 
article  was  one  of  the  few  appearing  In  Jap- 
anese party  iirgans  which  published  the  com- 
munist organizational  methods  within  the 
armed  forces,  although  articles  on  propa- 
ganda and  agitational  activities  were  rela- 
tively common  '"• 

Mutiny  in  the  Americas 
tn  August.  1931.  units  of  the  Cuban  fleet 
declared  their  solidarity  with  the  revolution- 
ary elements  in  an  ab<irnve  uprising  against 
the  Machado  dictatorship  TTielr  action  was 
hailed  by  Cuban  communist*  as  evidence  of 
the  success  of  their  antunSlitArlrt  prt>(i!ninv! 
However,  what  occurred  in  the  Cviban  navy 
was  spoutaneoiLs,  and  was  apparently  un- 
related to  either  direct  or  Indirect  communist 
Influence  "'  Although  the  Communist  Party 
of  Cuba  had  carried  on  illegal  work  since  Its 
founding  m  1925  It  enjoyed  little  success. 
growing  Ux>  slowly  to  play  any  decisive  part 
In  Internal  Cuban  p<.)lltlcs  until  later  In  the 
1930s  Conditions  In  Cuba  with  its  one  crop 
sugar  economy  were  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  periodic  fluctuations  in  the  world  market, 
and  what  little  Influence  the  communist 
movement  exerted  was  Insignificant  In  com- 
parison t<.i  the  revolutionary  ferment  engen- 
dered by  the  severe  economic  distress  which 
followed  each  major  market  de<-line  Com- 
munist work  In  Cuba  was  financed  tay  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  State*  When 
news  of  the  antl-Machado  uprising  reached 
Its  headquarters  m  New  York,  the  party  Is- 
sued Instructions  u>  all  memt)er8  to  agitate 
In  favor  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
naval  and  military  perwjnnel.  vessels,  and 
eqtilpment   from   Cuba  '"« 

On  September  1.  I93I.  the  communist 
movement  !n  Latin  America  made  Its  most 
important  bid  for  p<jwer  Earlier  In  1931.  a 
special  meeting  of  communist  waterfront 
functionaries  from  Argentina,  Chile.  Peru  and 
Ururguay  had  been  held  in  Montevideo  for 
the  ptirpose  of  drafting  "action  programs" 
for  both  the  civilian  maritime  Induatry  and 
the  military  personnel  ot  the  South  Ameri- 
can navies  In  attendanc«  was  a  special  dele- 
gate from  the  Maritime  Section  of  the  C<:>m- 
1  litem  He  had  been  sent  to  the  meeting  e»- 
peclaJIy  for  the  purpoae  of  citing  details  of 
the  mutiny  of  the  German  fleet  in  1918  to 
"Impress  the  Latin  Americans  with  the  Im- 
portance of  building  up  communist  unit*  In 
every  navy  '  ■»"  The  "action  program*"  first 
bore  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  communist  bid 
f  jr  power  in  Chile  where  the  communist 
party  had   been  Illegal  sliwe   1927 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  acute  eco- 
nomic crisis  which  grlppted  the  world  In  the 
early  1930's  was  the  a«cesalty  for  many  gov- 
ernments to  retrench  on  military  expendi- 
tures The  govemment  of  Chile  attempted  to 
do  so  by  cutting  tbe  service  pay  of  Its  navai 
f'»rce8  by  thirty  per  cent  The  announcement 
of  this  drastic  reduction  in  a«rvlc«  pay  re- 
sulted in  a  mutiny  ot  the  Chilean  flMt.  Tb« 
mutln«er«  detnanded  that  tbe  Chllaan  Gov- 
ernment withdraw  tbe  pay  r*duftton  order. 
While  there  Is  Uttl«  doubt  tbat  th«  discon- 
tent Bteounlng  from  tbe  thirty  percent  re- 
duction was  widespread,  there  Is  nothing  to 
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substaintlate  the  claims  In  the  Intsmatlonal 
oommanlst  press  accounts  of  the  mutiny  that 
all  cr«w8  In  the  Chilean  navy,  numbering 
some   18.000  men,  took  part  in  tbe  revolt'** 

Tbe  revolt  In  the  Chilean  fleet  began  on 
the  first  of  September  In  the  beginning.  It 
was  a  spontaneous  uprising,  but  the  com- 
munist nuclei  in  the  crews  rechanneled  the 
dissension  of  the  seamen  Into  a  revolution- 
ary movement  Headquartera  for  the  revolt 
was  the  Chilean  battleship.  Almlrante  Lator- 
re  Representatives  of  the  other  ships'  crews 
met  aboard  the  Ahntrante  Lator'e  as  a  ■"com- 
mittee of  action  ■  On  orders  from  this  com- 
mittee all  offlcers  aboard  ship  were  taken 
prlBontr  However,  instead  of  keeping  them 
In  safe  custcxly  on  board  as  hoetages  In  an- 
ticipation of  using  them  tf)  establish  a  bar- 
gaining po8ltl(jn  with  the  government  forces, 
the  communists  released  the  majority  of  the 
offlcers  and  permitted  them  to  go  ashore. 
Thl.t.  It  was  later  concluded  had  been  a  seri- 
ous tac'lcal  mlRt-ake.  as  these  same  offlcers 
became  the  moet  active  participants  In  cruah- 
Ing  the  uprising  '" 

The  ctimmunlst  movement  In  Chile  was 
quick  to  seize  upon  the  economic  demands 
of  the  sailors  as  a  battle  slogan  calculated 
to  win  the  sympathy  of  broad  sections  of  the 
working  masses.  On  the  day  after  the  start  of 
the  uprising  the  Communist  Party  of  Chile 
which  had  actively  Infiltrated  the  Chilean 
trade  union  movement  called  a  general  strike. 
Trade  union  delegates  acting  up<5n  commu- 
iiLst  discipline  were  sent  by  the  part,  to  all 
Important  working  districts  to  pnxlalm  the 
slogan  of  solidarity  with  the  fighting  sailors, 
and  t('  secure  support  for  the  strike  calL 
Wlthlr.  twenty-four  hours,  the  general  strike 
had  spread  throughout  Chile. 

The  communists  also  attempted  to  take 
over  leadership  of  the  naval  mutiny  by  send- 
ing delegates  of  workers  aboard  the  war- 
ships to  work  with  the  communist  nuclei  al- 
ready active  there  The  communists  formed 
workers'  councils,  and  called  f'T  the  estab- 
lishment of  armed  workers'  defense  corps  In 
the  Industrialized  suburbs  of  Santiago. 
Weaporia  and  provUlons  were  selz-ed  by  the 
Workers'  defense  corps  during  the  rioting 
which  spread  throughout  Santiago  An  in- 
tentilfled  demoralization  program  was  also 
Uunched  by  the  communists  within  the  p>o- 
Uce  and  army  garrisons  throughout  Chile  The 
progTiini  achieved  some  success,  as  segments 
of  the  military  garrison  at  Valparaiso,  to- 
gether with  elemenu  of  the  coastal  artillery, 
supported  the  general  strike  movement 

To  put  down  the  uprising  In  the  navy 
the  Chilean  government  mobilized  the  armed 
forces  and  declared  martial  law  The  com- 
munis; press  rep<Jrted  thit  the  sailors  had 
t>een  promised  that  the  pay  cut  would  be 
cancel. ed  and  that  no  punitive  action  would 
t)e  taken  against  the  mutineers,  but  all  nego- 
tlatloi-s  between  t^e  lr»surgenta  and  the  gov- 
ernment failed.  The  communist  leadership  of 
the  naval  revolt  rejected  all  government  of- 
fers The  general  strike  lL>st  Its  force  rapidly 
after  the  first  day.  for  the  cximmunut  orga- 
nization in  Chile  was  too  small  and  too  poorly 
organized  to  effectively  sustain  and  control 
the  .strike  movement  On  Monday,  the  seventh 
of  September,  after  holding  out  agaiast  the 
government  forces  for  a  week,  the  mutinous 
fle«t  units  began  to  surrender  The  decisive 
factor  was  the  heavy  damage  inflicted  on  sev- 
eral of  the  ships  by  government  aircraft  The 
mutineers  had  been  easy  targets,  for  through 
error  of  the  leaders,  or  Indecision,  their  ships 
had  remained  anchored  In  the  bay  The  last 
ship  to  surrender  was  the  battleship  Alml- 
rante Latorre  }'^ 

The  revolt  of  the  Chilean  fleet  did  not  end 
victoriously  for  the  communists,  but  It  pro- 
vided them  with  another  practical  lenson  In 
how  not  to  conduct  a  naval  revolt.  The  In- 
surgents made  several  s«nous  tactical  er- 
rors. These  were  noted  by  the  communists 
tn  tbslr  later  analysis  ol  tbe  Chilean  revolt. 
In  a  situation  which  called  for  action,  the 
fleet  bad  adopted  a   "tactic  of  waiting"  which 
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rendered  defeat  Inevitable  Further,  the  In- 
surgenu  failed  to  make  use  of  thone  decisive 
factors  which  would  have  permitted  exten- 
sions of  the  revolt.  These  factors  were  the 
confusion  prevailing  In  government  circles, 
the  Irresolution  In  the  army  and  air  force, 
and  the  growing  mob-psychology  of  the 
manses.  Iiutead  of  taking  to  the  open  sea 
and  sailing  to  Valparaiso  where  the  trade 
unlon"8  general  strike  could  have  been  ex- 
panded Into  a  major  revolutionary  uprising, 
the  Insurgents  permitted  their  slilps  to  re- 
main at  anchor  In  the  harbor,  making  It  rel- 
atively easy  for  the  government  forces  to 
b<.mb  them  using  both  coastal  artillery  and 
aircraft  Tht  chief  and  Immediate  cause  of 
their  defeat,  therefore,  was  passivity  '" 

News  of  the  revolt  In  the  Chilean  fleet  was 
headlined  by  newspapers  throughout  the 
world.  Tlie  Chilean  sailors  were  praised  In 
the  communist  press  for  tJielr  revolutionary 
action  For  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States,  the  rising  in  Chile  served  m 
an  excuse  to  Intensify  agitation  within  the 
American  navy  Even  though  there  was  no 
serious  thought  being  given  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  possibility  of  intervention  In 
Chile,  the  communists  appealed  to  Amer- 
ican servicemen  to  resist  any  efTort  by  the 
United  States  to  Intervene  there.  ""Hand^  off 
Chile"  became  the  communist  slogan  of  the 
day.'" 

In  Great  Britain,  the  communists  Inter- 
preted the  events  which  had  transpired  in 
the  Chilean  navy  as  a  tribute  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  antlmllltarlst  campaign. 
HUu-ller  In  the  year  the  Comintern  hnd  di- 
rected them  to  "considerably  increase  "  their 
propaganda  activities  tn  the  armed  forces, 
particularly  In  the  British  navy  "  As  part 
of  their  campaign,  the  crew  of  the  Chilean 
battleship.  Alrntrante  Latfrm,  which  In  the 
uprising  had  served  as  the  headquarters  for 
the  mutineers,  had  b<?en  cultivated  by  the 
British  communists  while  their  ship  was  un- 
dergoing an  exten.<Uve  reflt  in  the  Devonport 
dockyards,  England  »" 

Incident  at  Invergordon 
The  Comintern  directive  to  the  British 
communists  to  Intensify  their  antlmllltarlst 
activity  coincided  with  its  initiation  of  s 
program  to  achieve  maximum  exploitation 
of  the  growing  world  financial  crisis.  Unem- 
ployment was  on  the  Increase  everywhere. 
International  trade  was  In  the  doldrums, 
and  governments  throughout  the  world 
made  futile  attempts  U:>  balance  national 
budgets  In  Oreat  Britain,  the  economy  cam- 
paign involved  pay  reductions  for  employees 
In  all  branches  of  government  service.  By 
September.  1931.  newspapers  throughout 
Oreat  Britain  reported  proposed  pay  cuts  for 
teachers,  police,  and  post  offlce  workers. 
Reductions  In  unemployment  compensation 
followed  However.  It  was  not  until  decreases 
In  the  pay  of  the  fighting  forces  were  an- 
nounced m  the  press  that  serious  repercus- 
sions occurred  Due  to  an  unfortunate  break- 
down m  communication  procedures,  the  offi- 
cial Admiralty  explanation  of  the  naval  pay 
reductions  failed  to  reach  elements  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  anchored  ofl  Invergordon  be- 
fore the  public  press  announcements,  a  fact 
which  contributed  to  the  powlng  apprehen- 
sion already  prevalent  among  the  men. 

On  September  15.  1931,  the  British  Ad- 
miralty announced  that  promulgation  of 
"reduced"  rates  of  naval  pay  had  led  to 
unrest  among  some  of  the  enlisted  men  in 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  As  a  consequence,  the 
Admiralty  stated  It  had  been  considered  de- 
sirable to  suspend  the  programmed  fleet 
exercises  and  recall  the  ships  to  harbor »" 
Thrtjugh  this  terse  announcement  the  Brit- 
ish Government  admitted  to  the  world  that 
Its  Atlantic  Fleet  had  mutinied  off  Inver- 
gordon 

There  Is  considerable  disagreement  as  to 
what  actually  transpired  at  Invergordon. 
Kenneth  Edwards,  tn  bis  detailed  study  ot 
the  events  preceding  Invergordon.  presented 
a  convincing  case  for  those  who  contended 
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that  Instigation  of  the  mutiny  was  by  com- 
munist elemenu  who  had  seized  upon  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  inept  handling 
of  the  pay  question  by  the  Admiralty.'"  Ed- 
wards claimed  that  the  years  of  communist 
agitation  and  propaganda  directed  against 
the  British  armed  forces  contributed  to  the 
development  of  an  environment  favorable  to 
dissension  and  disafTectlon.  He  chnxged  the 
communlsU  with  direct  ccHnpllclty  In  the 
mutiny  of  Invergordon.  A  somewhat  different 
position  »-as  taken  by  Fred  Copeman,  one  of 
the  British  seamen  dismissed  from  navaJ 
service  because  of  their  part  In  the  Inver- 
gordon affair.  Years  later,  alter  his  break  with 
communism,  Copeman  attributed  the  Inver- 
gordon mutiny  to  spontaneous  reaction  by 
the  men  of  the  fleet  They  rebelled,  he  held, 
against  what  they  t>elleved  to  be  an  "unjust  " 
pay  reduction  Copeman  disavowed  commu- 
nism involvement  in  the  mutiny,  stated  that 
he  was  never  able  to  find  any  evidence  that 
the  communist  p>arty  had  anything  to  do 
with  Inciting  It  "•  Copeman  revealed  that  the 
communists  themselves  had  not  denied  the 
part  popularly  ascribed  to  them  in  the  Inver- 
gordon mutiny  because  It  was  party  policy 
to  claim  responsibility  and  leadership  for 
any  movement  associated  with  the  righting 
of  "injustlcee "  This  policy,  he  stated,  had 
proved  successful  in  building  up  good  will 
toward  the  communists'" 

In  support  of  his  position,  Edwards  In- 
dicated that  the  British  communists,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  pay  reduction  a  cause 
c^lebre.  had  decided  to  concentrate  their 
campaign  on  the  British  navy  To  prepare  for 
the  propaganda  offensive,  representatives  of 
the  London  Daily  Worker,  the  central  organ 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain, 
had  gone  to  Invergordon  on  Sunday.  Septem- 
ber 13.  Recognizing  that  professional  agita- 
tors would  be  unsuccessful  in  any  direct  ap- 
proach to  naval  men.  the  communists  called 
upon  various  members  from  within  the  naval 
ranks  to  exercise  their  influence  over  the 
sailors. 

Sunday  evening,  the  communist  cell  mem- 
bers heid  a  mass  meeting  aahore  lnvol\-lng 
more  than  600  sailors  from  the  flee<t  units 
anchored  off  Invergordon.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  dissension  which  had  been  kin- 
dled among  the  enlisted  ranks  by  the  un- 
exi>ectedly  large  reduction  In  pay  which  had 
been  revealed  earlier  that  same  day  in  the 
Sunday  newspapers,  and  playing  on  the 
nat\iral  fears  of  the  .sailors  as  to  what  the 
con-sequences  of  the  severe  cuts  would  be  on 
their  families,  communist  agitators  pro- 
moted the  idea  that  the  sailors  should  under- 
take "collective  strike  action"'  In  an  attempt 
to  ge^  the  government  to  reconsider  Its  ac- 
tion All  reference  to  ""mutiny"'  was  care- 
fully avoided.  One  of  tbe  prlnclpa]  organisers 
was  Able  Seaman  Len  Wmcott  of  the  H.M  S 
Norfolk,  who  called  for  volunteers  to  act  as 
representatives  of  each  ship  on  a  ""sailor's 
soviet  "  The  representatives  were  directed  to 
sound  out  and  organize  their  shipmates. 

A  second  mee«lr^  was  scheduled  aahore  for 
the  following  evening  On  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 14.  the  DatJy  Worker  featured  the  naval 
pay  cuts  on  Its  front  page.  Copies  of  the 
paper  were  widely  clrcvilated  amonc  naval 
personnel  ashore  and  afloat  In  tbe  Invergor- 
don area.  Primary  emphasis  In  the  Daily 
Worker  articles  was  on  the  generalisation 
that  the  pay  of  the  enllst«d  voMa  would  be 
cut  25  percent  while  that  of  the  olTloera  would 
be  reduced  by  only  9  percent.  In  presenting 
possible  extreme  conditions  under  the  pay 
bill  as  a  generalization,  the  Dail)/  Worker 
poured  salt  on  the  already  festered  wound 
of  dissension.  Monday  evening,  the  final 
plans  for  the  strike  action  were  completed 
at  the  scheduled  meeting  of  the  ship's  rep- 
resentatives. A  cheering  code  was  adopted 
similar  to  the  one  which  communist  ele- 
ments tn  the  mutiny  of  tbe  Oennan  fleet 
bad  used  so  aueoeavfully  thirteen  yean  pr»> 
vlotu  as  a  signal  that  tbe  strike  bad  begun.*" 
Following  a  pre-arranged  plan,  elements  tn 
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the  crews  of  the  beitleshlps  H.U.S.  Rodney 
and  HM.S.  Valiant  refused  to  turn  to  for 
work  when  called  to  duty  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing when  tbe  sblpe  began  preparing  to  put  to 
sea.  Cheering  broke  out,  signaling  from  one 
ship  at  anchor  to  another  that  the  "strike" 
had  commenced."*  The  refusal  to  turn  to 
work  spread  throughout  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
Involving,  among  others,  the  crews  of  the 
heavy  cruisers  Hood  and  Repulse,  the  battle- 
ships Nelson,  Warspite  and  Malaya,  and  the 
cruisers  Doriefs/ii're,  Norfolk,  Exeter  and  Ad- 
venture The  mutiny  ended  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Admiralty's  decision  to 
cancel  the  fleet  exercises.  This  act  by  the 
Admiralty  was  more  of  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure than  a  necessity,  for  nowhere  did  vio- 
lence actually  break  out 

The  mutiny  at  Invergordon  cost  the  British 
Government  heavily  In  lost  prestige  through- 
out the  world,  a  fact  that  the  Comintern 
capitalized  upon.  The  British  revolutionary 
movement  was  directed  by  the  Comintern  to 
"mobilize  the  widest  j)osslbIe  support  for  the 
sailors  and  assist  them  to  taJte  advantage  of 
the  present  moment"  by  expanding  the  scope 
of  the  struggle  Specifically,  demands  lor  full 
political  rights,  for  marriage  allowances  for 
all  ratings,  for  Improved  food  and  against 
compulsory  rellgrlous  instruction,  as  outlined 
in  the  soldiers"  and  sailors"  programs  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  Young  Communist 
l,*ague.  were  to  be  utilized  *"  British  com- 
munists were  quick  to  respond  to  the  oppor- 
tunity which  Invergordon  presented  Within 
a  week,  revolutionary  communist  propaganda 
flooded  the  navai  ships  and  barracks 
throughout  Britain  Bundles  of  agitational 
pamphlets  were  thrown  over  dockyard  walls 
or  scattered  where  sailors  congregated  Typi- 
cal of  such  pamphlets  was  one  signed  "Coun- 
cil of  Communist  Sailors"  which  urged  the 
British  sailors  to  hold  out  against  the  pay 
reductions,  warning  them  not  to  place  any 
reliance  on  the  promises  of  either  trade  union 
leaders  or  the  labor  members  of  Parliament  "» 
rhls  propaganda  had  little  effect  on  the 
British  naval  men 

German  communists  celebrated  the  out- 
break of  the  Invergordon  mutiny  by  sending 
the  British  sailors  a  telegram  congratulating 
them  on  "their  courageotre  action  against  the 
British  government  and  reactionary  offlcers 
corps  **  The  telegram  was  signed  by  both  tbe 
Young  Communist  Leag\ie  and  tbe  Red 
Front  Fighters'  Leagne  of  Germany.  It  ad- 
vised the  British  sailors  to  disarm  their  of- 
ficers, riect  sallorfi'  councils  on  all  "veasels. 
and  establish  a  central  council  for  the  fleet  ■'• 
The  Young  Commimist  League  of  tbe  United 
States  also  sent  revolutionary  greetings  to  the 
British  sailors  of  Invergordon  At  the  same 
time.  It  issued  an  appeal  to  American  serv- 
icemen to  organize  regimental  and  ships 
committees  for  tbe  purpose  of  resisting  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  American  govern- 
ment to  lower  their  pay."> 

In  the  Far  East,  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 
the  mutiny  at  Invergordon  coincided  with 
beginning  of  Jap>an"s  Invasion  of  Manchtiria. 
The  war  plan  and  the  order  for  Its  execution 
had  been  drawn  up  and  signed  before  Inver- 
gordon, but  the  immobilization  of  the  British 
fleet  proTlded  unexpected  reassurance  to  tbe 
Japanese  Uiat  their  plans  could  be  carried  out 
without  Interference  from  Oreat  Britain, 
Britain's  most  Important  dominion  in  the 
Pacific,  Australia,  was  also  crossed  off  as  a 
threat 

The  Australian  navy  experienced  a  series  of 
minor  incidents  at  almost  tbe  same  tlnM 
and  for  almost  the  same  basic  causes  as  tbe 
British  fleet  mutiny  at  Inversordon.  Com- 
munist sympatblaers  bad  been  actlre  In  Aus- 
tralia since  tbe  aooaptanoe  of  tbelr  party 
Into  the  Comintern  In  August,  1922,  but  slg- 
olflcant  prograas  In  dereloplng  a  militant 
party  was  not  registered  until  tbe  early  1990's 
wben  tbey  began  to  "colonise"  tbe  Atistralian 
navy. 

News  of  the  mutiny  at  Invergordon,  and  re- 
sentment owr  their  own  recent  wage  cuts 
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resulted  In  Isolated  cases  of  Insubordination 
by  sailors  aboard  tbe  Penguin  and  the 
cruiser  Can'berra.  Communist  literature  had 
also  been  brought  abroad  tiie  Australian  navy 
ships  In  quantities  large  enough  "to  equip 
a  public  library"-''  The  communist  press 
labeled  it  a  ""widespread  revolt"  and  reported 
that  the  sailors  had  held  shipboard  meeting? 
and  hoisted  red  Hags  aloft  However,  the  sit- 
uation lacked  any  real  revolutionary  Impli- 
cations for  communist  agitation  was  less  a 
contributory  cause  for  the  unrest  than  was 
the  poor  quality  of  food  served  in  the  Aus- 
tralian navy. 
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••  Ibid  .  p    133. 

•*  Ibul  .  p   144. 

«  Ibid.,  p    143. 

••  Ibid.,  p.  146. 

•^  Ibid  .  p    162 

"  Ibid  .  pp    181^64. 

-Ibid  .  pp    173-74. 

"  Ibid  .  p    167. 

"  Ibid  .  p    173. 

"  /bid 

"  I  bid 

"  Ibid 

"^ /nfematumuj  Press  Corre.tpondfnce,  IX. 
No  36  (  July  24.  Idae  1 ,  76« 

'•Ibid.  No    37   (AugUiM  2     1929).  791. 

"Ibid,  No    46   (Augturt  30.   192Bi.  961 

"Ibid  .   No    42    (August  23.   1929  i.  897. 

"/btd.    No    36    <July   26     1929  1.    785 

"  ;b*d  .  No   47  (September  6.  1929).  1001. 

•"  Ibid 

"  O  8  ,  Oongress,  Houae.  Special  Committee 
to  InveeUg»te  Communist  Activities  in  the 
United  States,  Int^estigatton  of  Communist 
Propaganda.  Part  6.  Vol  4.  71»t  Cong.  2nd 
SecB  .  1930.  p   395. 

••  Ibid  ,  p    396 

••  /bid  .  p    399 

•  These  names  are  probably  pseudonyms 
Posaony.  op.  nt  ,  p  167  gugRpsted  the  pos- 
sibility that  L.  Alfred  stands  for  Alfred 
Langer. 

••  In-text  data  suggests  that  publication 
occurred  after  Uay  1,  1929  Poesony,  lor  at  , 
reported  that  It  was  also  distributed  by  the 
Comintern  to  the  higher  echelons  of  the 
various  oommunLst  parties.  Including  the 
communist  hierarchy  In  the  United  Stales 
Posih.iny  asserted  that  this  handbook  was  not 
for  public  sale,  but  the  price  on  the  cover 
suggests  otherwise 

"  VB  ,  Congress.  House,  SpecUl  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  Investigation  of 
Vn-Am^ncan  Propaganda  Activities  in  the 
United  States  Appendix.  Part  I.  76th  Cong  , 
Ist  Seas  .  1940.  p    122 

••  .Alfred,  Dupont  and  Fisher,  loc.  cit.,  p.  31. 

-Ibid,  p    29    Cf    Lander,  op    rtt  .  p    40 

""  .Alfred.  Dup<5iit  and  Fischer  lo<'  at  .  p  5 
This  same  point  was  also  covered  in  the 
Resolution  of   the   sixth   world  congress 

•'  Ibtd  .  p    5 

"  fbid  .  p    67 

"  International  Preas  Correspondence.  VIII. 
No    84    .November  28     1928),   1588. 

"Alfred.  Dupt..nt  and  Fls<-her.  loc.  cit.. 
p    4<l 

"Lenin    Selected  Works.  IV.  331. 

•".Alfred.  Dupont  and  Fischer,  loc.  cit.,  pp. 
89   90 

•'  Ibtd     pp    91  fl2 

-Ibid  .  p   33 

"  Ibid  .  pp    4«-55. 

•"  Ibid  .  p    51 

'"'  I  Xmprtmerls  Populaire  de  Lorraine  i  The 
appearance  of  Identical  graphic  plates  In 
both  the  French  and  German  editions  sug- 
gests the  degree  of  Interest  which  the  Com- 
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munlst   Party   of  Prance   had   In   publishing 
the  Oerman  edition. 

'">  The  handbook  itaelf  took  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  tactloe  which  It 
described  based  upon  French  experience  with 
obligated  service  forces  might  not  be  prac- 
tical In  Germany  with  its  mercenary,  selec- 
tive recruitment  system  It  stated,  however, 
that  even  In  Germany  efTectlve  antimllltarlst 
work  In  the  armed  forces  oovild  be  accom- 
plished (Alfred.  Dupont  and  Fischer,  loc. 
cit  ,  pp  67-68).  Comparison  with  Schnellers 
remarks  at  the  sixth  world  congreas  on  the 
possibility  of  carrying  on  antlmllltarlst  work 
In  Germany  suggests  that  L.  Alfred.  Alfred 
LAnger  and  Ernst  Schneller  may  wol!  have 
been  o:ie  and  the  same  person  Other  sub- 
stantive similarities  lead  to  support  this 
conclusion. 

"^  Ib*d.,pp   57-66 

'-  Ibid.,  pp,   60  63 

""Advertised  on  back  cover  of  L'antimili- 
tarisme  revolutionnairc  as  one  of  the  "recom- 
mended works"  for  party  mecnl.>frs 

'  *  Yaroslavsky's  pamphlet  was  another 
of  the  works  on  the  oommunlsts'  "recotn- 
mended  '  reading  list. 

■'For  an  extensive  listing  of  such  docu- 
ments, see  Carlos  M.  Sllveyra's  Kl  comu- 
nismo  m  la  Argentina  (Buenos  Aires:  1947), 
pp.    42ff 

»";b»d  .    p     463 

■•Adolf  Ehrt.  Communism  in  Germany 
(SiFllu  Oeiieral  league  of  Oerman  Antl- 
flBtnniTt'il    Association,   1933).  pp.  96  97. 

"•Ibtd.,  pp    31   43 

"'  Ibtd  ,  p    64 

''^International  Press  Correspondence.  II, 
No.  15  I  Id&rch  21 .  1930)  ,  309 

"•/bid.    p     285 

'"Ibid  .  No    20    (April   24,    19301.  366 

"»  U  S  Congress.  House.  Special  Committee 
to  Investigate  Communist  Activities  in  the 
United  States,  Investigation  of  Communist 
Propaganda.  Part  3,  Vol.  1,  7Ist  Cong.  2d 
Bess  ,  1930,  p.  201 

"*/bid. 

'"  International  P^ess  Correspondence. 
VIII.  Nj    73   (October  17.  1928i.   1320 

""  US,  Congress,  House,  Special  Commit- 
tee to  Inveatlgate  Communist  Activities  in 
the  United  States,  Int^estigation  of  Commu- 
nist Propaganda,  Part  I.  Vol.  2,  71st  Cong., 
2d  Seas.,  1930.  p    85. 

"•  Ttie  Communist,  X,  No  9  (October, 
1931), E:21 

'"•Brandt,  Schwartz  and  Falri)ank,  loc.  cit., 
p.  191 

=■  Ibid  ,  p    197. 

'••'  /bid  ,  p.  198. 

""  Ihvd  ,  p   201 

'•*  /bid  .  p   203. 

'*/bid  ,p  304. 

*  R  Doonplng.  "The  BourgeoU-Demixratlc 
Revolution  and  Soviet  Power  In  China."  The 
Communist,  IX.  Noe.  11-13  (November-De- 
cember. 1930),  1029. 

"■  /bid  .  p    1030. 

■'•  Ib.d 

'^  International  Press  Correrpondenee,  XI, 
No.  31     April  23,  1931  ).  400 

■'■•  IbM. 

'■'Ib.d.  X.  No  58  (December  18.  1930). 
1219. 

"•/bid  ,  p   1330. 

"■/bid.,  pp    1221    23. 

'"Ibid 

'*  Ibid 

'*  U  3  .  House  of  Representatives,  SperUl 
Committee  on  Communist  Activities  in  the 
Uiuted  States  Investigation  of  Communist 
Propaganda,  Report  No  3290,  71st  Cong  .  3d 
Seas     (January    17.   19311.  p    38 

'"The  Communist,  XI.  No.  1  (January. 
1932  1.  96 

'"  Int emational  Press  Correspondence ,  XI. 
No.  34    (June  30.   19311.  639 

'"  TKe  Cornmuntst,  X,  No.  9  lOctober. 
1931  I  ,  782 

■•■  Ibid  ,  p  831 

>«>  Ibid.,  Mo.  8  (August,  1931) ,  &09. 
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'"Ibid  ,p  702, 

'"Ibid. 

'"  International  Press  Correspondence,  XI, 
No  38  (Mayas,  1931).  618 

'"  M.  Majority,  •The  Spanish  Revolution." 
(bid     No.  36  (May  21,  1931).  483. 

"*  The  abridged  version  was  designed  to 
provide  In  pamphlet  form  a  glorification  of 
the  art  of  naval  mutiny  The  English  edition 
was  published  under  the  title  The  Epic  of  the 
Black  Sea  Revolt  (New  York:  Workers  Library 
Publishers.  Inc  ) .  The  only  copy  of  the  Eng- 
lish edition  that  I  have  been  able  to  Identify 
was  published  In  1941,  but  It  was  believed 
that  an  earlier  edition  was  circulated  In  the 
United  Slates  and  Great  Britain  as  early  as 
1931 

""  Some  authorities,  eg  .  Possony.  op.  cit.. 
p.  167.  have  generally  programed  that  the 
Edeya  edition  was  published  sometime  after 
1935  during  the  Spanish  civil  war.  I  have 
reconstructed  the  1931  date  given  above 
through  an  analysis  of  Uie  publisher's  adver- 
tisements on  the  back  cover  Several  of  the 
publications  offered  for  sale  In  the  cover 
adverll.sement  were  translations  of  theses  or 
rest^hitionj?  adopted  by  the  Comintern  at  the 
eleventh  plenum  In  April.  1931  Comparison 
of  communist  propaganda  organs  of  the 
period  Indicates  that  thoee  documents  were 
published  only  until  the  twelfth  plenum  was 
held  In  September,  1932,  after  which  an  en- 
tirely new  series  of  dix-uments  were  pub- 
lished .Although  publication  might  have  oc- 
curred a.i  late  as  1932,  1  hold  for  the  earlier 
date 

"■Edeya  advertised  the  pamphlet  during 
the  preparatory  stage  as  El  acorazado  "Po- 
temkm  iThe  Crui.ier  "Potemkin")  .  but  the 
title  on  the  published  pamphlet  became  La 
subtoi  acion  del  "Potemkin"  (The  Revolt  of 
the   'Potemkin  ') . 

"(Leicester.  England:  The  Blackfrlars 
Pres.<!.  Ltd  .  1931  ) 

""  The  title  advertised  wsis  The  Revolt  of 
the  Armoured  Cruiser  "Potemkin."  varying 
from  the  published  title  by  the  use  of  the 
"of"  for  "on"  {The  Communist.  XI.  No  4 
(April.  1932) .  Inside  cover). 

'''  Kanatchlkov,  op.  at.,  p,  6. 

'"/bid.  p   36. 

■«  Ibid  .  p   23. 

"•  Ibid  .  p   24. 

"■^  Ibid 

"^  Ibid  .  p    25. 

'  '  Ibid  .  pp   27   2«. 

"^  /bid  .  p  26  Italics  m  original. 

"»/bid. 

""  /b)d 

'"'  ( New  York  :  Workers'  Ubrary  Publishers. 
1931). 

'«■  It  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  price  of  ten 
cents.  (Party  Organizer.  IV.  No.  6  (July. 
1931  I  ,  cover  advertisement). 

"-'  Philippines.  C<ingresB.  House.  Special 
Committee  on  Un-Flllplno  Activities,  Report 
on  I  The  Illegality  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Philippines  II.  The  Functions  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-Filipine  Activities 
(Manila:  Bureau  of  Printing,  1961).  pp  52- 
53 

""  International  Press  Correspondence.  II. 
No    33   (June  2ft    1931)  ,  604 

"'Ibid     XII    No    45  (October  13.  1932).  964 

•-/bid.  XI.  No  64  (December  17.  1931), 
1156-57 

"■  The  CoTnmunist,  XI,  No  13  (December, 
1932t .    1126 

"•  The  symbolism  of  this  name  derives 
from  the  Russian  Insurgent  slogan  "the  flame 
will  sprout  from  the  spark." 

"•William  Green,  Report  on  Communist 
Propaganda  in  America  as  Submitted  to  the 
State  Department,  United  States  Government 
(Waahlngton  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
1938)  .  pp    18-31. 

""The  Rusalan  edition  of  June  30.  1931. 
carried  this  article  i/bid  ,  p  33)  It  appeared 
In  the  English  edition  on  September  1,  1931. 

'•'  This  U  probably  the  same  "L,  Alfred"  as 
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Oie    author   of   the   classic    L'antimi/ifariiTne 
r^voJuftonnaire  which  appeared  In  1939. 

'-'Party  Organiser,  IV.  No.   11    (December, 
1931). 
"•/bid  .p   18. 
'■•  /b»d.,  p.  30. 
"•-/bid,  p.  31. 
'■«/bid  ,  pp.  33-34. 
'"■  Ibid. 

I'-Ehrt.  loc.  cit.,  reports  that  the  Oerman 
language  edition.  Der  bewaffuete  Aufstand, 
was  "said"  to  have  beeii  published  in  1928  by 
Otto  Meyer,  Zurich  From  an  examination  of 
other  materials,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
publication  date  of  the  Zurich  edition  was 
probably  1931.  rather  than  1929  as  reported 
by  Ehrt.  From  1928  to  1930,  the  clandestine 
communist  pre-st-,  was  Miil  acl;vf  m  Germany. 
Not  until  1931  did  Zurich  become  the  print- 
Inc  center  fc(r  Oerman  communism.  The  (x<m- 
munlst  practice  of  simultaneously  publish- 
ing basic  original  tlieoretical  documents  In 
vartoiis  foreign  language  editions  further 
supports  the  later  date,  as  Neuberg'a  book 
was  published  in  Ru.sslan  as  Vooru&hamoya 
vogstanlya  (M<.>&cow)  and  in  French,  L'iTi*ur- 
rection  arm^e  (Paris  Bureau  d  editions), 
possibly  also  in  E..gli&h,  m  1931  Ehrt  him- 
self contradicts  his  own  1928  date  by  cit- 
ing an  Intext  reference  from  Neuberg  to  1929. 
i^Neubergs  true  Identity  has  never  been 
fully  confirmed.  In  1933,  Adolf  Ehrt  estab- 
lished the  puii/crn  biuce  loiioweu  'u>  luutst 
authorities  when  he  recorded  tlien  current 
hearsay  In  Germany  that  Neuberg  was  the 
psudonym  of  the  notorious  communist  ter- 
rorist and  expert  in  subversion.  Helns  Neu- 
mann. Inclusion  of  the  details  of  the  Canton 
Insurrection  in  the  book,  an  event  on  which 
Neumann  had  first-hand  knowledge, 
strengthens  his  candidacy  as  Us  author  Neu- 
mann's wife.  Frau  Margarethe  Buber-Neu- 
mann,  once  denied  any  knowledge  of  Neu- 
mann's purported  authorship  of  this  work, 
but  she  later  advLsed  Dr.  Stefan  Possony  that 
she  had  subr,cqucr.t!y  learned  her  late  hus- 
band had,  in  fact,  written  It. 

'*For  a  comparative  analysis  of  their  re- 
spective work,  see  Possony,  op.  cit,,  pp.  178- 
88. 

'"  Possony,  loc.  cit.,  quoting  the  Interna- 
tional Press  Correspondence.  XIII    (October 
13.  1933).  993. 
'"  Neuberg.  quoted  by  Ehrt,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 
>"  /bid,  p   112. 
"*/bid.  p.  118. 
^'^Ibid.,  p.  157. 
'•"/bid. 

'■•The  title  of  this  publication  has  also 
been  referred  to  In  English  language  litera- 
ture as  Party  Builder,  but  the  communl.st 
press  translated  the  title  as  given,  i.e.,  Party 
Construction. 

'*  Intemationnl       Pres.t       Correspondence, 
XII,  No    56   (December  15,  1932),  1315. 
""/bid     p    1218 

"•  In  oommenting  upon  the  Japanese  com- 
munist press  the  official  organ  of  the  Comin- 
tern stated:  As  regards  the  organizational 
work  of  the  communist  party  In  the  army 
and  navy  very  little  Is  mentioned  due  to  the 
particularly  coneplrative  nature  of  this 
work."  (  "Some  Experiences  from  the  Activity 
of  the  C.P.  of  Japan  In  the  Army."  The  Com- 
munist International,  XI.  No.  14  (July  30 
1936), 481) 

'•■  International  Press  Correspondence  XI 
No.  44  (August  20    1931).  811-12. 

'-The  Daily  Worker  (New  York),  August 
13,  1981,  p    5 

'^Valt in.  op  rif    pp  236  37 
"'<  International  Press  Correspondence.    XI, 
No.  66  (December  31    1931),  1194. 

"•  J.  Montenes.  "On  the  Events  In  Chile," 
ibid  ,  No  52  ( October  8,  1931 ),  943. 
"•/bid 

'"•O,  Slnanl,  "The  First  Lessons  of  the 
Revolt  in  Chile,"  ibid..  No.  60  (September  34 
1931).  910-11. 

'-The  Daily  Worker  (New  Torker),  Sep- 
tember 6    1931    p  5 

'••  International  Press  Correspondence .  11, 
No.  33  (June  18,  1931) ,  687. 
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•°"  Davenport  was  also  the  home  port  of 
H.V.S  Rodney,  the  British  battleship  which 
the  mutineers  called  the  "directing  ship"  of 
the  sailors'  soviet  during  the  mutiny  of  In- 
vergorden. (Kenneth  Edward«,  The  Mutiny 
at  Invergorden  (London:  The  Camelot  Press 
Ltd  ,  19371  ,  pp.   115-16). 

^  The  Times  (London),  September  16. 
1931.  p,  12 

«=  Edwards,  loc.  cif. 

""Reason  in  Rei^olt  (London:  Blandford 
Press.  Ltd  ,  1948)  .  pp   52-53. 

'"  I  hid. 

"  Wincott,  who  became  active  In  the  Com- 
munist party's  militant  front,  the  Interna- 
tional   Labor   Defense.   Inimedlately    after   hi.s 

discharge  from  the  Royal  Navy  had  been  in 
contact  With  the  ConiniunlRt  P;u-ty  of  Ger- 
many two  months  before  Invergorden  in 
July.  1931,  wlien  utilt*  of  the  British  AtianUc 
Fleet  vlslt*d  Kiel  (Edwards,  op.  c-tt.,  pp  117- 
21). 

*"'  The  Daily  Worker  (Ne'w  York),  Septem- 
ber 17.  1931.  p   5 

•'■  International  Press  Correspondence,  IX. 
No.  50    (September  24.   1931).  911-12 

•"The  Times  (London),  September  22. 
1931,  p.  9. 

*•  The  Daily  Worker  (New  York),  Septem- 
ber 17.  1931.  p.  1. 

-'■Ibid. 

•"  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

*"  International  Press  Correspondents,  XI, 
No.  59  (November  19    1931),  1067. 


PRA-iTER  AMENDMENT  —  THREAT- 
ENED WITH  DEFEAT  BY  ORGA- 
NIZED CHURCH  GROUPS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  tentative- 
ly, the  vote  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
191,  the  Wylie  prayer  amen(3ment.  will  be 
held  on  November  8.  1971, 

House  Joint  Resolution  191  reads- 
Nothing  contained  in  this  Constitution 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully 
assembled.  In  anv  public  buildliig  which  is 
supported  In  whole  or  in  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  to  participate 
In  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer. 

With  full  recofmition  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr  Wylie >  for  hi.s  untinni: 
effort";,  it  wa.s  the  activity  of  gras^sroots 
American  people  who  by  letters  and  per- 
sonal contact  influenced  218  Congress- 
men to  sign  the  discharge  petition.  The 
victory  in  achieving  a  record  vote  be- 
long.s  only  to  the  people. 

Tragically,  those  many  dedicated 
Americans  who  gave  so  unselfishly  of 
their  time  to  force  the  prayer  amend- 
ment to  a  vote  in  the  House  underesti- 
mate the  present  situation  or  have  been 
induced  to  believe  that  the  battle  is  over. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
for  while  the  origlnaJ  impetus  has  slacked 
off.  the  powerful  forces  of  organized  op- 
position to  the  prayer  amendment  are 
now  in  full  swing  using  every  advanced 
lobbying  technique  and  distortion  to 
sway  Members,  including  some  of  the 
original  discharge  signers. 

In  contrast  to  the  original  supporters 
of  the  praj'er  amendment  who  were 
mostly  individual  citizens,  the  prayer 
opponents  use  organization  stationery 
and  appear  as  spokesmen  of  national 
groups  claiming  to  represent  large  mem- 
berships. The  American  people  will  be 
shocked  to  realize  that  tlie  powerful  force 
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lobbying  against  the  prayer  amendment 
comes  from  the  organized  chtirch  leaders 
of  our  Nation. 

Some  of  the  opposition  letters  suggest 
that  organized  clerical  leaders  have 
dropped  preaching  against  sm  to  sermon- 
ize against  the  prayer  amendment.  The.se 
letters  impugn  the  integrity  and  intelli- 
gence of  those  of  us  who  signed  the  dis- 
charge petition  and  who  will  support  the 
prayer  amendment  on  the  record  vote 
The  most  frequent  statement  m  opposi- 
tion is  that  we  should  be  intellieent 
enough  to  know  that  children  now  have 
the  right  to  pray  m  sch(x)l — that  Uie  Su- 
preme Court  only  outlawed  State-pre- 
pared or  State-led  prayer,  but  m  no  way 
affeci«d  the  nght  of  any  individual  to 
pray  anywhere. 

If  these  contentions  are  correct,  one 
questions  why  the  clerics  are  so  vocal  in 
their  lobbymg  against  the  prayer  amend- 
ment which  only  protects  this  nght. 

Is  it  really  fear  of  the  effect  of  Uie 
prayer  amendment,  which  our  religious 
leaders  say  the  people  already  have,  or  is 
it  rather  a  inassive  organized  fear  by  the 
minority  that  makes  up  the  controlling 
niecliitUisiii  ui  oui  cvunLiy  ri<j\*  beui?:  le- 
flected  through  the  pohtico-clerica;  lob- 
byists, that  tlie  American  people  have 
awakened  and  made  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  listen  to  tiiem'' 

Is  it  a  fear  over  tiie  prayer  amendment 
or  a  fear  tiiat  once  the  people  realize  that 
they  can  reach  into  this  Chamber  and  in- 
fluence their  Concre.ssmen  to  bring  the 
prayer  amendment  for  a  vote,  then  the 
people  will  realize  that  they  are  the 
powfir  of  this  country  and  can  also  com- 
pel their  Representatives  to  take  similar 
action  with  other  unwanted  la-ws  as  well 
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busing,  tax-free  foundation.',  subversion 
and  excessive  taxation 

I»  il  ffcai  u\el  the  pia.vel  aii.eiidmeilt 
which  concerns  the  oppo-siuon — or  a  fear 
that  the  Congress  will  awaken  to  the 
realization  that  tiie  true  power  in  our 
country  is  not  in  political  pmrties  and 
pre.s.sure  groups,  but  the  people  at  home' 
When  Lhe  Members  of  this  body  fear 
and  respect  their  constituents  more  than 
tliey  do  the  manipulated  leaders  and  con- 
trolled bureaucrats  m  Washington  those 
jiresently  all-powerful  will  be  reduced  to 
the  level  of  other  struggling  dedicat-ed 
Americans  who  are  trjnng  to  save  our 
country  and  teach  their  children  rever- 
ence to  a  Supreme  Being,  respect  for 
their  parents,  and  love  for  their  country. 
Barring  resumption  of  renewed  vital- 
ity and  activity  by  tlie  prayer  enthusiasts, 
the  prayer  amendment  will  fail  to  receive 
the  required  two-thirds  vote  on  Novem- 
ber 8. 

Should  the  prayer  amendment  be  de- 
feated, I  am  reluctant  to  speculate  on 
pubhc  reaction  when  the  i^eople  learn 
that  their  prayer  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  a  concerted  lobbying  effort  by 
the  overwhelming  majority,  if  not  all.  of 
the  organized  religious  bodies  in  our 
coimtry.  Should  this  happen,  it  would  not 
be  unrealistic  for  the  people  to  then 
hold  their  church  leaders  and  their  Con- 
gressmen, as  well  as  the  Supreme  Court, 
responsible  for  suppression  of  prayer. 
This  is  an  issue  of  faith,  not  of  detailed 
explanations.  T^e  American  people  want 
their  children  to  pray  in  schools.  The 
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organized  churches  are  trying  to  stop 
them. 

James  Madison,  a  prmcip>al  architect 
of  th«  Constitution,  pointed  out  early  in 
our  hLstory  that  "It  18  proper  to  take  of- 
fense at  the  first  experiment  on  our 
liberties."  The  American  people  have 
rightfully  responded  to  his  counsel  and 
have  worked  tirelessly  to  correct  the  evil 
and  encroechment  precipitated  by  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  Those  learned  In 
the  law  realize  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  adopted  to  protect  the  people  and 
the  States  from  Federal  usurpation  of 
their  powers  The  1st  amendment  wns 
never  Intended  to  apply  to  the  States. 

There  are  Independent  and  fearless 
religious  spokesmen  who  support  the 
Wyhe  prayer  amendment,  and  who  have 
taken  the  Urae  to  answer  the  confused 
charges  and  misinterpretation  of  their 
fellow  men  of  the  cloth.  These  men  real- 
ize the  true  meaning  of  our  constitu- 
tional protection  of  the  people's  right  to 
pray. 

Examples  of  such  support  for  the 
prayer  amendment  have  been  in  letters 
from  a  pastor.  Dr.  Samuel  .\  Jean&s.  and 
excerpts  of  a  statement  by  Kabbi  Mena- 
chem  M.  Schneerson,  which  I  Insert  in 
the  Recobd  at  this  point 

The  material  follows: 

PmsT  Baptist  CHtnKTR, 
Merchantville.    NJ    October  27,   1971. 

He  HJR  171. 

Hoa.  CUAI.MESS  P  Wtlis, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wojfiington.  D  C 

DiAS  CoNCREssMA.N  VJTUx:  It  Is  time  that 
the  mudtl.ed  c<mf\isioii  created  by  ct.urt  rul- 
ings on  prayer  in  tax  supported  schools  be 
ended.  The  polls  that  are  taken  clearly  Indi- 
cate that  the  American  people,  'n  overwhel- 
ming numbers,  want  to  permit  voluntary 
prayer  in  their  schools. 

Perhap:;.  the  confualoii  has  been  caused 
becavLse  there  are  those  who  bolseve  that  the 
omirtu  have  said  more  than  they  really  said 
and  have  hastily  rrisbed  u.s  Into  a  "prayer 
vacuum"  In  putJic  education  Tlie  Ui^lted 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Bi  ard  ul  Re- 
gents case  ruled  against  the  use  of  a  prayer 
ttMt  waa  officially  recommended  by  that 
Board  with  a  directive  that  it  be  recited 
aloud  In  the  presence  of  a  teacher  In  a  sei-- 
ond  decision  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  Abingdon.  Pennsylvania  School 
District  case  ruled  agaiast  a  Pennsylvania 
law  requirement  that  ten  verses  be  read 
from  the  Bible  without  comment  at  the 
opening  of  each  school  day  A  third  case 
never  reached  the  United  Stales  Supreme 
Court  but  the  US  District  Court  of  Appeals 
for  New  York  State  ruled  that  little  children 
could  not  recite  a  simple  ancient  prayer  with 
their  mitmlng  mjlk  and  cookies  which  went 
as  follows 

■  Gkxl  is  great,  God  Is  good, 
And  we  thank  Him  for  this  food." 
All  the  American  people  want  Is  the  op- 
portunity for  their  chlld.'-en  to  offer  volun- 
tary prayer  In  their  schools  which  was  the 
practice  for  many,  many  years  TTie  passage 
of  HJR  191  oould  graat  tbls  permission  an  J 
certainly  bring  an  end  to  the  misunderstand- 
ings which  have  led  to  m*ny  excesses. 

It  In  tinfortunate  that  some  religious 
bodies  have  been  aaountlng  pressure  upon 
the  Congrase  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  statements  from  tte  American  Bap- 
tist Convention  of  which  Z  am  a  member. 
Such  statements  of  opp>osltlon  to  voluntary 
prayer  In  our  tax  support  Institutions  sup- 
jKJsedly  are  liased  upon  rescJutlons  passed 
by  the  Convention  Itself  May  I  call  your 
attention  to  tbe  fact  that  Buch  resolutions 
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are  followed  by  a  statement  of  explanation 
which  aays' 

Wa/.T    DO    AMESICAM    baptist    tESOLt-TIONS 
EKPUSXNT? 

"American  Baptist  resolutions  are  the  at- 
tempt to  help  Baptists  express  a  Christian 
view  of  crucial  Issues.  To  be  sure  resolutloii-s 
passed  by  the  American  Baptl.st  Convention 
cannot  be  said  to  represent  the  conclusions 
of  all  American  Baptists  or  even  all  tbe  Amer- 
ican EaptiMis  attending  the  Convention  They 
do  hfiwfvi-r.  represent  the  careful  lhlnkl!ig 
of  a  large  number  of  people." 

To  Jlustrate  the  limited  extent  of  repre- 
sentation reflected  by  such  resolutions  let 
me  q  Idle  from  the  June  4.  1871  issue  of 
Chrl.-itianlty  Today  which  says. 

■  Dviriug  debate  over  a  controversial  state- 
ment on  non-tradltloual  family  life  styles' 
that  could  have  been  interpreted  as  endors- 
ing pre-marital  sex  and  homosexual  prac- 
tices. ABC  Treasurer.  Milton  Bennett-  a 
Tcled  restaurant  operator  Invoked  the  par- 
Ilamer.tary  law  requiring  that  a  majority  of 
delegates  be  present  when  business  is  trans- 
acted. Only  a  fourth  of  the  2.800  were  on 
hand,  bringing  automatic  adjournment  .  .  . 
Bennett's  ploy  was  the  first  such  call  In  the 
memories  uf  ABC  officials.  It  wUl  not  be  the 
last;  delegates  spoke  privately  of  using  It 
next  year  (many  of  the  ABC's  most  contro- 
versial resolutions  over  the  years  have  been 
passed  by  a  fraction  of  a  quorum.  ' 

The  American  Baptist  Convention  claims 
about  6,100  individual  churches  with  an  ap- 
proximate total  membership  of  1,500.000 
people.  There  Is  no  reason  t<i  believe  that  even 
half  of  the  churches  had  delegates  at  the 
Convention  session  when  this  resolution 
against  prayer  In  the  schools  was  adopted. 
Purthermore.  as  a  rule  the  delegates  who  do 
go  to  Convention  sessions  have  no  authority 
whatsoever  to  commit  their  congregations  on 
any  Issues  Neither  are  any  sclentlflc  efforts 
made  to  poll  the  thinking  of  the  churches 
or  their  membership  on  such  questloiis. 

I  trust  that  the  members  of  the  Congress 
vkiU  exercise  seasoned  Judgment  by  accepting 
such  sweeping  statements  from  lari^  orga- 
nizations {l'T  what  they  are  .  .  expressions 
of  men  based  upon  very  Incomplete  findings 
and  voted,  often  by  bodies  that  do  not  rep- 
resent even  a  very  smaU  fraction  of  their 
total  constituency. 

The  proposal  before  you  does  not  require 
prayer  but  It  certainly  does  not  prohibit  It. 
Neither  does  it  grant  authority  oX  any  official 
body  t3  determine  the  form  or  content  of  the 
prayer 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  prayer 
decision  of  the  .Supreme  Oiur*  was  ba'-ed  up- 
on their  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
However,  the  Constitution  Is  an  Instrument 
ordained,  not  by  the  courts,  but  by  the  p)eo- 
ple  The  courts  may  Interpret  It,  but  the 
people  have  a  right  to  amend  It.  It  should 
say   clearly   ijihat   the   people   want   It   to   say 

If  public  prayer  can  be  offered  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  at  each  opening  session,  in  mili- 
tary camps  and  on  board  ship  for  our  service 
men,  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  at  national  political  con- 
ventions, at  s<->clal,  civic  and  public  fuac- 
tioiiB,  and  even  In  our  penal  lix.'^tltutlons, 
why  should  prayer  be  banned  from  the  lips 
of  our  children  and  young  people  In  the 
.s.-hools  of  the  nation'' 

The  passage  of  HJR  191  will  give  the  world 
a  moral  witness  that  declares  that  for  Amerl- 
caiui  Ood  Is  important  And  it  will  reaffirm 
what  the  Supreme  Court  IteeU  has  said  that 
"we  are  a  religious  people  whose  institutions 
presuppose  a  Supreme  Being." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Samccl  a.  Jeanes,  Pastor. 
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Congriu:atiom  Misrkam 

ISSAEt.  NVSACM  H'ARI. 

LUBAVrrCHEB  CCNTEK, 

Oak  Park.  Mich..  October  10.  1971 
HoNoaro  Congressman     H  J.  Ree    191.  the 
amendmetit  conoemlng  non-denomlnatlonal 


prayer  In  the  public  schools,  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Judiciary  Oommlttee 
through  peUUon.  and  will  come  before  the 
House  for  a  vote. 

We  respectfully  bring  to  your  attention 
the  views  on  this  matter  of  Rabbi  Menaciiem 
M  Schneerson  (the  Lubavltcher  Rabbi), 
world  Jewish  leader. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J    N    Kranz. 

RabtX. 
T     M.    Kac.an, 
Asmcxate  Rabbi. 


ExttRfTo   or   A   Lrms   bt   th«  Lobavttche> 

RaSBI.   HaBUI    MeNAC  IIEM   UE!in>EI.  SCKMKEI- 
SON 

On  the  contrary  if  there  could  have  been 
any  change  at  all  (in  my  views).  It  waa  to 
relnfr>rce  my  conviction  of  the  vital  need 
that  the  chlldrt-n  In  the  p\ibllc  schoda  should 
be  allriwfd  to  begin  their  day  at  school  with 
the  rf-cltatlon  of  a  nctn-dcnorrimatianal 
prayer,  acknowledging  the  existence  of  a 
Creator  ;uid  Master  of  the  Unlver.se.  and  our 
dependence  upon  Him  In  my  opinion,  thl.s 
acknowledgment  Is  abeolutely  necessary  In 
order  to  Impres,"!  upon  the  mind.s  of  our 
^owing-up  generation  that  the  world  In 
which  they  live  Is  not  a  junglo,  where  brute 
force,  cunning  and  unbridled  p)asslon  rule 
supreme,  but  tha'  it  has  a  Master  Who  Is 
not  an  abetractlon,  but  a  personal  O-d;  that 
this  .Supreme  Behig  takw  a  "persona:  Inter- 
est In  the  affairs  of  each  and  even.'  Indi- 
vidual, and  U)  Him  everyone  Is  aocountable 
tar  one  s  daily  conduct. 

Jtivenlle  delinquency,  the  tragic  symptom 
of  the  disillusionment.  Insecurity  and  con- 
fusion of  the  young  generation,  has  not  abat- 
ed: rather  the  reverse  is  the  case  Obvhnisly, 
It  i.-s  hard  to  believe  that  the  p<ilice  and  law- 
enfarc;ng  agencies  will  succeed  In  deterring 
dellnqiiency  and  crime,  not  to  mention  O-im- 
plelely  eliminating  them  at  the  roor,  even 
If  there  were  enough  police  ofllcers  to  keep 
an  eye  on  every  recalcitrant  child  Besides, 
this  would  not  be  the  right  wny  U>  i^»medy 
the  situation.  Tlie  remedy  lies  in  removing 
the  cause,  not  in  merely  treating  tlie  symp- 
toms. It  will  not  suffice  to  tell  the  Juvenile 
delinquent  that  crime  does  not  pay,  and  that 
he  wUl  eventually  land  in  Jail  (If  he  Is  not 
smart  enough).  Nor  will  he  be  partJcuIarly 
impressed  if  he  is  admonished  that  law- 
brtaking  is  an  offense  against  s^xriety  It  is 
necessary  to  engrave  upon  Uie  child's  mind 
the  Idea  that  any  wrongdoing  is  an  offense 
against  the  Divine  authority  and  order. 

At  first  glance  this  seems  to  be  the  essen- 
tial function  of  a  house  of  prayer  and  of  the 
spiritual  leaders.  However,  aiiyoue  who  does 
not  wish  to  delude  himself  al>out  the  facts 
of  house  of  prayer  attendance,  both  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  wurslilppers  and  the  fre- 
quency of  their  visits,  etc..  etc  ,  mu»t  admit 
that  shifting  the  responsibility  to  the  house 
of  prayer  will  not  correct  the  situation.  Nor 
caxi  we  wait  until  the  house  of  prayer  will 
attiln  Us  fitting  place  in  our  society,  and  In 
the  life  of  our  youth  In  particular,  for  the 
youi.g  geueratlon  will  not  wait  with  its  grow- 
ing-up  process 

Cliildren  have  to  be  "trained  '  from  their 
earliest  youth  to  be  constantly  aware  of  "the 
Eye  that  seeth  and  the  Ear  that  bearetii". 
We  cannot  leave  it  to  tlie  law-enforcing 
aeencies  to  be  the  keepers  of  the  ethics  and 
morals  of  our  young  geueratlon.  The  boy  or 
girl  who  has  embarked  upon  a  course  of 
truancy  will  not  be  Intimidated  by  the  p>>llce- 
man.  teacher  or  parent,  whom  he  or  she 
thinks  fair  game  to  "outsniart".  Furthermore, 
the  crux  of  the  problem  lies  In  the  lucceas 
or  failure  of  bringing  up  the  children  to  an 
awareness  of  a  Supreme  Authority,  Who  is 
not  only  to  be  feared,  but  also  loved.  Under 
existing  conditions  in  this  country,  a  dally 
prayer  la  the  public  schools  is  for  a  vast 
number  oX  boys  and  girls  the  only  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  such  an  awareoeas. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  emphasized 
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on  more  than  one  occasion,  only  a  strictly 
non-denominational  prayer,  and  no  other, 
should  be  introduced  Into  the  public  schools. 
Any  denominational  prayer  or  religious  exer- 
cise in  the  public  schools  must  be  reeolutely 
opposed  on  various  grounds,  including  also 
the  fact  that  this  would  create  dlvislveness 
and  iU-feellng.  Likewise  must  Bible  reading 
in  the  public  schools  be  resolutely  opposed 
for  various  reasons,  including  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  reading  of  Koran  and  the 
New  Testament  will  arouse  dissentlon  and 
strife.  Moreover,  the  essential  objective  is  a 
religious  expression  that  would  cultivate 
reverence  and  love  for  G  d.  and  this  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  prayer  while  Bible  read- 
ing is  not  so  important  in  this  instance. 

1  It  has  been  argued  that  the  child  attend- 
ing public  school  is  in  the  category  of  a 
••captive',  since  hla  refusal  to  participate  in 
a  prayer  would  "stigmatize"  him.  His  partic- 
ipation would  therefore  be  involuntary  and 
an  encroachment  on  his  freedom 

In  my  opinion,  the  notion  of  "cap>acity" 
as  applied  In  this  case  should  lead  to  a  con- 
clusion which  is  quite  the  reverse,  for  the 
following  retLsons 

The  child  attending  public  school  knows 
that  his  attendance  is  compulsory,  because 
his  parents  and  the  government  consider  his 
education  of  the  utmost  importance  To- 
gether with  this  comes  the  recognition  that 
what  is  really  important  and  essential  to  his 
education  is  taken  care  of  In  the  school  The 
child's  instinctive  feeling  and  inference  from 
this  is  that  anything  that  is  not  included  in 
the  school  curriculum  is  of  secondary  Impor- 
tance If.  Indeed,  of  any  importance  at  all. 
Hence,  if  religion  ( prayer i  is  excluded  from 
the  school,  the  child  would  Inevitably  re- 
gard it  In  the  same  category  as  an  extra  for- 
eign language,  or  dancing,  or  music  lessons, 
which  are  not  required  by  the  school  but  are 
left  to  the  parents'  free  choice,  and  which 
the  child,  not  illogically.  considers  a  burden 
or  even  a  nuisance  In  other  words  the  pres- 
ent system  of  the  public  school  education  Is 
such  that  it  impre,sses  upon  the  pupil  the 
belief  that  everything  connected  with  re- 
ligion, such  as  knowledge  of  God's  existence, 
etc  ,  Is  of  little  consequence,  or  of  no  impor- 
tance whatever. 

It  will  neither  Interest  nor  Impress  the 
child  If  he  were  told  that  the  exclusion  of 
prayer  from  the  school  is  due  to  the  principle 
of  the  separation  of  Stale  and  Church,  or  to  a 
constitutional  technicality  The  reasons  or 
explanations,  even  if  they  be  actually  con- 
veyed to  the  child  from  time  to  time  will  not 
nearly  Impress  him  as  much  as  the  plain  fact 
itself,  which  reasserts  Itself  each  and  every 
day,  that  nothing  can  be  very  Important  to 
hi*  education  If  It  Is  not  Included  In  the 
school  program.  Such  a  situation  can  only 
reinforce  the  child's  attitude  of  indifference, 
or  even  disdain,  to  any  religious  beliefs. 

The  above  would  be  true  even  in  the  case 
of  a  child  who  comes  from  a  religious  home 
and  background.  How  much  more  so  in  the 
case  of  children  whose  parents  and  homes 
are  not  permeated  with  the  religious  spirit, 
or  where  religion  Is  something  which  is  prac- 
ticed once  a  week,  on  the  day  of  rest,  or  only 
on  holidays  and  special  occasions  This,  after 
all.  Is  the  kind  of  home  from  which  the  vast 
majority  of  the  public  school  children  come. 
Inasmuch  as  the  truly  religious  i>arenta  make 
every  sacrifice  In  order  to  provide  their  chil- 
dren with  the  religious  education  and  envi- 
ronment of  a  parochial  school 

2.  To  oppose  non-denc»nlnatlonal  prayer 
"on  constitutional  grounds  "  is.  In  my 
opinion,  altogether  a  misunderstanding  or 
misrepresentation  of  the  problem. 

Tlie  issue  is:  Whether  a  non-denomlna- 
tlonal prayer  wherewith  to  Inaugurate  the 
school  day  Is,  or  Is  not,  In  the  beet  interests 
of  the  children.  If  the  answer  is  "yes",  then 
obviously  It  should  be  made  constitutional, 
for  there  can  be  no  dltferenoe  of  opinion  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  Constitution  has  been  cre- 
ated to  serve  the  people,  not  vice  verat. 
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It  may  be  pertinent  to  add  here  that  the 
approach  that  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S-A. 
must  not  be  touched  or  amended  under  any 
circumstances,  is  in  itself  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  has  iw  own  built-in  machinery 
for  future  amendments  that  may  be  required 
in  the  public  Interest,  machinery  which  has 
t>e«n  used  in  the  past  to  incorporate  into  the 
Constitution  a  number  of  amendments. 

3.  It  Is  argued  that  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  is  the  only  safe- 
guard for  freedom  of  religion,  equal  rights 
for  minorities,  etc. 

Without  going  into  the  question  whether 
there  actually  exists  a  strict  separation  be- 
tween State  and  Church  in  this  country  (for 
there  are  undeniable  facts  to  the  contrary, 
e.g.  the  institution  of  Chaplaincy  In  the 
urmed  forces;  the  opening  of  Congress  with 
a  prayer;  the  motto  "in  G-d  we  trust"  on 
American  currency,  the  emphasis  on  Divine 
Providence  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; etc..  etc  ) ,  I  submit  that  the  validity 
of  the  argument  is  conlingeni  ujxin  the 
question  who  is  behind  this  principle,  and 
how  is  it  to  be  Interpreted  and  applied?  Suf- 
fice it  to  cite  an  iUustratloii  from  two  repre- 
sentative States  now  in  existence,  in  one  of 
which  the  said  principle  Is  in  full  opera- 
tional force,  while  in  the  other  it  is  not.  In 
the  first,  as  the  daily  press  reports,  there  is 
a  calculated  war  on  religion  and  religious 
practices,  with  the  suppression  of  all  religious 
freedom,  etc.  Incidentally  (and  perhaps  it  is 
quite  relevant  to  our  discussion)  it  all  started 
there  with  a  ban  on  religious  instruction  to 
young  children.  In  other  countries,  for  ex- 
ample England,  there  is  no  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  there  is  religious  Instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  yet  you  find  there 
complete  religious  freedom  for  all  religious 
denominations. 

4.  Some  argue  further  that  the  principle  of 
separation  of  State  and  Church  must  be 
maintained  at  all  costs,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  resurgence  of  religious  persecution  so  preva- 
lent in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  an  established 
state-rellglon  denied  equal,  or  any,  rights  to 
other  religions,  etc 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  should  be 
quite  obvious  By  way  of  illustration:  Sup- 
pi>se  a  person  t^'as  ill  at  one  time  and  doctors 
prescribed  certain  medication  and  treatment. 
Suppose  that  years  later  the  same  person  be- 
came ill  again,  but  with  an  entirely  different, 
in  fact  quite  contrary,  malady  Would  It  l>e 
reasonable  to  recommend  the  same  medica- 
tion and  treatment  as  formerly? 

In  Medieval  times  the  world  suffered  from 
an  excess  "  of  religious  zeal  and  Intolerance. 
In  our  day  the  world  is  suffering  from  an 
excessive  indifference  to  religion,  or  even 
from  a  growing  materialism  and  atheism. 
Even  where  religion  is  practiced.  It  often 
lacks  depth  and  inspiration  (The  subject  Is 
too  peUnful  to  discu.<>s  In  detail!.  Thus,  If 
sei>aratlon  of  Church  and  State  was  neces- 
ssLry,  It  Is  not  at  all  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  contemporary  youth  Besides. 
the  preservation  of  the  principle  Is  not  at 
stake  here,  and  the  introduction  of  a  non- 
denomlnatlonal  prayer  In  the  public  school 
will  not  endanger  it  in  the  least.  Moreover 
a  special  clause  to  this  effect  can  be  In- 
cluded In  the  amendment 

5  It  has  also  been  argued  that  If  a  non- 
denomlnatlonal  prayer  were  ptermltted  and 
left  to  the  discretion  of  every  school  board 
in  the  country,  this  practice  could  lead  to 
abuse. 

I  do  not  consider  this  a  valid  argument. 
Firstly,  we  are  talking  here  about  a  strictlp 
non-denominational  prayer,  and  agreement 
should  not  be  dlfBcult  on  this  point.  Nor 
could  there  be  room  for  any  undercover 
abuse,  since  prayer  would  be  recited  <^>«nly 
In  the  school.  Besides,  a  provlao  cotild  be 
made  which  would  require  the  imanlmoua 
approval  by  the  representatives  of  religious 
denominatloiis  before  the  pctrtlcular  non- 
denomlnatlonal  prayer  is  Introduced  into  the 
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school.  Moreover,  there  Is  no  need  to  compose 
new  non-denomlnatlonal  prayers,  as  there  are 
already  such. 

6  The  argumept  that  a  short  non-denomi- 
national prayer  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
child  reciting  it.  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
serious  argument  by  anyone  who  ha*  knowl- 
edge or  experience  in  child  education.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fact  that  prayer  will  be  recued 
in  the  school  and  classroom,  and  day  after 
day.  will  inevitably  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  child's  thinking  and  U  bound  to  be  a 
factor  which  could  be  further  cultivated  to 
the  child's  advantage  m  terms  of  spira  .jal 
and  psychological  development. 

Summarizing  the  atxjve-sald.  my  stand- 
point indicates  the  following  course: 

a.  All  efforts,  petitions,  etc  .  should  be 
brought  to  bear  towards  the  Introduction  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  would 
permit  the  recitation  of  a  strictly  non-de- 
i.omlnatlonal  prayer  In  all  public  schools. 

b  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  clear-y 
emphasized  that  any  other  kind  of  prayer 
or  religious  exercise,  including  Bible  read- 
ing, is  not  desirable  in  the  public  schools 
because  of  the  friction  and  dlvislveness 
which  such  a  practice  would  inevitably  en- 
tall.  It  would  surely  be  detrimental  to  intro- 
duce an  amendment  which  would  do  Just 
that. 

c  I  am  gratified  to  see  that  there  are 
representatives  in  Congress  who  expressed 
their  support  for  an  amendment  that  wo'uld 
permit  a  non-denominatlonai  prayer  in  the 
public  schools,  while  opposing  sectarian 
prayer  and  Bible  reading 

d  The  whole  controversy  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  a  non-denomina- 
tional prayer  is  of  litue.  if  any  consequence 
to  the  problem  Itself.  The  crucial  problem 
Is  how  to  build  the  ethical  and  moral  fibre 
of  the  youitig  generation  which  is  educated 
In  the  public  school  system:  Is  the  American 
child  to  grow  up  under  an  educotional  sys- 
tem which  excludes  all  mention  of  the  Divine 
Name,  so  that  he  (or  she)  will  inevitably 
regard  the  world  around  him  lor  her)  as  a 
Godless  Jungle,  or  is  he  lor  shei  to  be  en- 
couraged to  think  that  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  the  Creator  and  Master  of  tbe  World. 
Who  ordains  Justice  and  liberty  for  all.  and 
Who  is  the  source  of  true  blessing 

Certainly  a  non-denominational  prayer  in 
the  public  schools  will  not.  In  itself,  pro- 
vide an  adequate  basis  for  the  right  and 
complete  world-outlook,  but  u  Is  an  Indis- 
pensable first  step  in  this  direction,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  our  society  as  it  is  at 
present,  and  as  It  is  likely  to  remain  for 
quite  a  long  lime,  insofoj-as  it  can  be  Judged 
from   the  prevailing  eendltions  and   factors. 


ARMS  LIMITATION— THE  PRE- 
REQUISITE OF  JUSTICE 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1971 

Mr  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  a  most  significant  statement  in 
which  John  Cardinal  Krol,  of  Philadel- 
phia, speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Epis- 
copal Conference  of  the  United  States, 
urges  in  the  strongest  terms  the  limita- 
tions of  the  arms  race. 

Never  before  has  a  spokesman  on  be- 
half of  the  more  than  200  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishops  in  America  spoken  so 
strongly  about  the  supreme  tragedy  of 
the  arms  race. 

I  commend  this  moving  and  enor- 
mously significant  statonent.  made  at 
the  Bishoftt  Synod  in  Rome,  by  Cardinal 
Krol: 
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Asms  Limitation — Th«  P«x«rQtnsiT«  or 

JuaiicE 

(Rem^rka  ot  Jotia  Car<llxuil  Krol) 

I  ifMMk  In  tiM  name  of  tbe  «plaoop»l  oon- 
fereno*  of  tb«  United  Stete«.  Tb«  opening 
synodal  report  rtrmltng  wltn  Justice  In  the 
world  mentions  many  tnatanoea  of  Injuatloe. 
It  ezpUlna  the  Chiircb's  role  la  the  strug- 
gle to  right  tbem  and  suggests  radical  means 
of  self-defense  whlcn  tbe  natural  law  al- 
lows. Warning  that  progreas  will  come  only 
through  sacrtOce  and  sufTerlng  It  notes  that 
the  word  of  bope  is  more  than  purely  de- 
acrlptlye.  It  Is  provocative  and  Is  not  heard 
or  followed  without  aome  danger. 

While  speaking  of  all  thu.  that  report 
omits  explicit  reference  to  a  serious  cause 
of  injustice,  namely  tbe  stockplUng  of  arms 
that  grows  year  by  year.  Precisely  why  this 
!a  omitted  Is  not  clear  since  ooncillar  and 
papal  documents  and  the  lynodal  Uneatnm- 
ta  de  juatiti9  in  munio  deals  with  tbe  pres- 
ent state  of  affaire  In  wbch  Immense  sums 
of  money  are  spent  to  initiate  or  repel  the 
bostllltleB  of  war.  while  much  amailer 
amounts  are  allocated  for  the  alleviation  of 
hunger  and  other  human  miseries 

I  am  speaking  of  course  of  the  amis  race 
which  threatens  mankind  with  universal 
devastation  of  the  earth 

This  race  Is  unjust  for  three  reason-s 

(1)  First.  It  violates  the  rights  of  cltiaens 
of  the  nations  that  are  Involved  in  It  be- 
cause  of  tbe  heavy  burden  of  taxation  they 
must  bear 

i3)  It  has  adverse  effects  on  the  citizens 
of  other  nations  who  are  thereby  deprived 
of  the  aid  and  asBlstance  required  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress 

(3)  It  offends  against  the  rights  of  all  men 
who  may  as  a  result  become  the  victims  of 
some  unforeseen  disaster  and  who  live  al- 
ways In  the  fearful  shadow  of  the  third  world 
war 

Moreover  the  armanents  race  violates  the 
lights  of  the  world's  poor  In  a  way  that  Is 
fruitless  and  Intolerable  The  reaijon  Is  that 
It  Is  not  the  way  to  protect  human  life  or 
foster  peace  but  on  the  contrary  the  causes 
of  war  are  thereby  aggravated  little  by  little. 

Disarmament  Is  a  continuing  Imperative  — 
an  Indispensable  prerequisite  of  Justice  Cur- 
rent directions  must  be  reversed  New  atti- 
tudes must  be  developed  A  relentless  effort 
must  be  made  to  promote  reciprocal  and  col- 
lective disarmament  at  an  equal  pace,  by 
agreement,  with  authentic  and  workable 
safeguards  Tht  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  deserve  greater  interrs?,  encouragement 
and  support 

Peace  Is  no  excuse  Tor  tbe  arms  race  for  It 
cannot  be  built  or  maintained  by  violence  or 
terror  That  coutemporary  humaji  spirit 
which  rejects  tlie  use  of  violence  is  perme- 
ated with  the  charity  of  the  Oospel  In  Its 
light,    war    or   recourse    to    physical    force    Iti 


solving  international  proMems  Is  seen  aa  an 
exercise  of  futility.  For  the  Prince  of  Peaee 
afltrmed  that  tboae  who  live  by  tlie  sword 
wUl  die  by  It  as  well. 

The  right  to  isglttmate  self-defense,  onoe 
all  means  of  peaceful  settlen>ent  have  been 
extiausted,  cannot  be  denied.  Peace  cannot 
be  Invoked  to  give  pennanence  and  respecta- 
bility to  the  violation  of  human  rights  and 
human  dignity.  The  genuine  convictions  of 
persons  who  insist  on  the  principles  of  non- 
violent solutions  of  conflicts  among  nations 
must  be  respected,  regardless  or  whether 
their  conscl'!ntlous  objection  Is  total  or  se- 
lective. 

According  to  the  World  Milttary  Expendi- 
tures 1970  report  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  IDsarmament  Agency,  world 
military  exi^endl tores  reached  a  peak  record 
of  (204  billion.  This  amount  is  equivalent 
to  the  total  annual  Income  of  the  1  8  billion 
people  In  the  poorer  half  of  the  world  jjopu- 
latlon  and  64  percent  of  the  world  gross 
national  product. 

In  the  United  States,  military  expenditures 
were  (80  5  billion;  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation was  $46  5  billion  for  a  total  of  »127 
billion.  This  disproportionate  spending  for 
military  purposes  took  place  In  an  affluent 
society  m  which  nevertheless  some  34  mil- 
lion people  or  10  5  million  families  received 
an  Income  less  than  the  government-desig- 
nated poverty  level  of  M.OOO. 

The  tragedy  of  military  expenditure  Is  that 
developing  nations  are  suffering  moet  from 
the  arms  race.  While  military  spending  dtir- 
Ing  the  past  six  years  Increcised  50  jjercent 
In  the  world,  the  percentage  of  Increase  In 
developing  nations  was  145  percent  Prom 
1984  to  19fS8,  tiie  percentage  of  military 
spending  increased  36  6  percent  in  the  world, 
57  percent  In  the  United  States,  but  In  a 
number  of  developing  countries  the  Increase 
ranged  from  100  to  as  high  as  333  3  perceii' 
In  1966  one  of  the  developing  nations  which 
ha?  an  80  percent  Illiteracy  rate,  spent  $103 
million  on  military  and  only  $99  million  on 
education 

The  rate  of  Ineree-ie  in  military  spending 
in  developing  countries  since  1964  exceeds 
the  advance  In  the  gross  natloiisl  product  at 
the  expense  of  r>opulatlon»  (73  percent  of 
the  world),  whoee  average  Income  per  capita 
U  still  barely  $200  a  year 

The  arrrvs  race  Is  Indeed  a  plague  to  all  hu- 
mauity  In  both  developed  and  developing 
nations  The  supreme  tragedy  of  the  race  Is 
that  It  Is  Irrational  as  well  as  unjust  Today 
strategic  arsenals  are  loaded  with  nuclear 
power  capable  of  destroying  oi;  !;fc  with  the 
over-kill  equivalent  of  15  toru*  of  dynamite 
for  every  hunxan  pcrwn 

The  two  major  powers  have  sufficient  power 
to  destrty  each  oU'ier  five  or  six  times  over. 
We  are  told  that  in  an  all-out  missile  attack, 
some  130  mllUou  peojile  In  the  United  States 
might  die     Even   the  ABM  Safeguard  8>-stem 


would  at  best  reduoe  the  casualties  to  from 
40  to  flO  million  people.  CurreiU  production 
of  the  MTRV  (Multiple  Independently-Tar- 
geted Reentry  Vehicles)  Is  supposed  to  in- 
crecMe  the  striking  power  of  t*»e  major  nu- 
clear nations  up  to  90  fold 

The  Irony  of  It  all  la  that  even  to<tay  we 
read  arguments  why  It  Is  neoeeaary  to  In- 
crease military  expenditure  to  maintain  a 
balance  of  power  The  fact  Is  that  tbe  de- 
structive power  In  the  arsenals  of  the  world 
cannot  prevent  mass  destruction  of  life  It 
can  at  best  retaliate  causing  a  greater  loss 
of  life  Even  after  such  a  destructive  ex- 
change, the  problem  of  negotiating  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  by  removing  the  injustices 
which  led  to  war  would  be  as  urgent  as  ever. 

What  can  the  Church  do  In  a  practical  and 
positive  way  to  retard  and  rsv«rse  tbe  ac- 
cumulations of  armaments — to  develop  new 
attitudes  and  dlrectloosT 

nis  Church  does  not  exeticse  direct  power 
over  nations,  over  political  and  eooaomic  life 
within  nations  nor  over  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex,  which  promotes  arms  produc- 
tion TTie  mlselon  of  the  Church  is  to  teach 
the  social  principles  of  the  gospel  and  apply 
those  principles  to  existing  nations. 

The  Church  should  find  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  benevolent  audience.  Reasonable 
men  are  opposed  to  wars  and  to  the  enormous 
taxes  Imposed  for  military  expenses.  The 
Church  should  find  no  trouble  In  oonrlnclng 
the  audience  that  all  the  stockpiling  o*  arm- 
ament did  nd  preclude  the  40  wars  that 
have  occtirred  since  1945.  or  that  In  tbe  5,540 
years  of  recorded  history,  some  14,000  wars 
have  taken  place  wltb  only  292  ye^rs  of  rela- 
tive peace 

The  Chiu-ch  should  be  relentless  In  Its  ef- 
forts to  shape  public  opinion  and  to  create 
a  climate  In  which  theology  and  not  tech- 
nolcigy  would  give  directions  to  the  course  of 
human  events  Then  men  would  vinderstand 
why  arms  limitation  Is  a  necessary  step  to 
general  disarmament,  which  is  a  prerequisite 
to  International  Justice,  in  which  men.  con- 
vinced that  the  u^ns  race  Is  a  treacherous 
trap  and  war  a  tragic  folly,  would  direct  their 
efforts  and  resoxirces  toward  removing  the 
causes  "f  war     Injustice 

Iji  1968  the  bishops'  conference  of  the 
United  States  Issued  an  urgent  cull  for  in- 
ternational petu-e  and  questioned  the  values 
of  the  policy  of  maintaining  nuclear  su- 
periority This  voice  together  with  many 
others  Including  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  led  to  the  ABM  debate  of  19«» — 
the  ABM  was  In  doubt  for  some  time  and 
was  approved  by  a  margin  of  one  vote  Since 
then  the  percentage  of  Increase  of  military 
expenditures  has  levelled  off  Let  the  Church 
proceed  proclaiming  tlie  gospel  tirelessly 
against  efforts  to  develop  new  weapons  of 
destruction  In  thl.-!  way  It  will  do  what  It 
can  t.o  remove  the  causes  of  war  and  serious 
Injustice. 


SENATE— iVo/irfa«/,  November  I,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  9  30  a. m  and  was 
calle<i  to  order  by  Hon.  John  V  Tun  he  v. 
a  Senutor  irona  Uie  State  of  Caiiforrua. 


PBAY£B 

The  Reverend  George  L.  Flefcciier.  paa- 
tor  First  Baptist  Church  of  Grady.  Ark  , 
and  chajHain,  the  American  Legion,  Ar- 
kansas, offered  tbe  follo^lag  prayer: 

Our  Father,  help  us  thi«  day  to  real- 
ize that  You  have  blessed  oiff  Nattoo  with 
a  doable  portion  o(  Thy  Holy  apUit.  Be- 
cause of  this  we  are  ever  mindfol  that 
You  want  us  to  put  love  before  hate,  ho- 
nuhty  before  pride,  and  You  Ijeforc  all 
things. 


Tliank  You.  Our  Fr.Uicr.  for  freedom. 
Bles.s.  O  God,  these  leaders  with  the 
knowledge  to  cari-y  out  Your  puipose 

Make  this  God'.s  country  by  making 
us  to  live  like  people  of  God  We  ask 
these  thlncR  m  the  name  ol  Jenus  Christ, 
our    Lord.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    THE    ACTING 
PRESIDENT    PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OTTICER  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.    Slxuwes). 

txie  aaaiatant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter. 


UP      SiM*rr 
PHESIDgNT    PKO     rEMPOM 

Waithingtcm.  D  C  .  Soiembrr  !.  1971 
To     the     Senate- 

Being  temjjorarlly  absent  from  tbe  Sen- 
ate on  ofllclal  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Johh 
V  li'NNiT.  a  Benator  from  the  State  ot 
California,  to  perform  the  dutle*  of  Uie 
Chair   durltig    my   abeenee 

Ai.l-Ei*     J      EXi.Ei«)m, 
Frtaidrnt  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  thereupon  took  Uie 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOUKNAL 

Mr.  BYRO  of  Weat  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Friday,  October  29.  1971.  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT   pro   tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  calendar  under  rules  VII  and 
vm  be  waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pras- 
ident.  I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar,  begin- 
ning ^-ith  "New  ReporU;  " 

The  motion  wa5  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  executive 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  will  state  tlie  first  nom- 
ination. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Albert  C.  Hall, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed 


U.S.   AIR  FORCE 


Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Glenn 
A.  Kent  to  be  a  lieutenant  general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed 


US    ARMY 

The  second  a-ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJecUon,  tlie  nomination.s 
will  be  considered  en  bloc,  and,  without 
objection,  tliey  are  confirmed  en  bloc 


U.S.   NAVY 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
r.^ad  the  nomination  of  Rear  Adm.  Kent 
L   Lee  to  be  a  vice  adinlral. 

Die  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK  IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE,  IN  THE  ARMY,  IN  THE 
NAVY,  AND  IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Second  Assistant  Legislative 
Clerk.  Nominations  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
Will  be  considered  en  bloc,  and  wltliout 
objection,  they  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  tlie 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senat*  return  to 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DISPOvSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
TO  THE  PUEBLO  OF  LAGUNA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  Order  No  406.  S 
2339. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2339)  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  tbe 
credit  of  the  pueblo  of  Laguna  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  docket  No  227.  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill  ? 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  CoiTunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  line  4,  after  the 
word  "the",  where  it  appears  the  third 
time,  strike  out  pueblo"  and  insert 
"Pueblo";  and.  on  i>age  2.  line  1,  after  the 
word  "the  .  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  strike  out  "pueblo"  and  insert 
Pueblo ':  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read 

S    2338 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untted  States  of 
America  tn  Conffress  assembled,  TTiat  the  un- 
expended balance  of  funds  on  deposit  m  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna  that  were  appro- 
priated to  pay  a  Judgment  by  the  ludlan 
Claims  Commission  in  docket  numbered  237, 
and  the  Interest  thereon,  after  payment  of 
aiTorney  fees  and  expenses,  may  be  advanced 
or  expended  or  Invested  for  any  purpose  that 
is  authorized  by  the  tribal  governing  body 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Including  the  transfer  to  the  unre- 
stricted funds  of  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna. 

a«c  a.  Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may 
bs   distributed    to    members   of    the   pueblo 


shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  in- 
come tax 

The  amendmenus  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  w^  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  to  pro\ide  for  the  disposition  of 
judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  numbered  227,  and 
for  other  purposes." 


THE  SENATES  ACTION  LAST  FRIDAY 
ON  THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  out  of  a 
melange  of  motives,  late  on  Friday  after- 
noon the  Senate  attempted  to  repeal  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesi.s 
and  decided  that,  indeed,  we  were  not  our 
brother's  keeper 

We  have  had  much  discussion  for  25 
years  about  this  subject  in  this  countrj-. 
and  the  action  of  this  body  on  FViday. 
in  my  opinion,  was  gravely  unfortunate. 
The  action  did  not  represent  a  theme  It 
did  not  represent  a  rationalized  reason 
for  the  abandonment  of  a  foreign  policy 
which  this  Congress  has  unhesitatingly 
agreed  upon  with  previous  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  for  2'2  decades  It 
represented  many  others  things— resent- 
ments, genuine  concern  over  the  ccurse 
of  foreign  aid.  a  desire  to  have  a  different 
approach,  or  a  desire  to  have  no  ap- 
proach at  all  As  a  result,  we  pulled  down 
around  our  heads  the  structure  of  for- 
eign assistance,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country  I  tlunk  we  looked  ver>-  badly  olT 
indeed  The  Washington  Post  editorial  of 
yesterday  is  only  one  example  There  will 
be  more.  There  will  be  a  coiitinual  drum- 
fire of  criticism  of  a  Senate  which  wou!  i 
do  this  unfortunate  thing 

People  say.  Why  don't  we  do  some- 
thing better  about  foreign  aid?"  I  agree 
We  have  often  spent  too  much.  We  have 
often  spent  It  imwisely  We  have  often 
prohferated  programs  And  we  have  mix- 
ed in  the  foreign  assistance  bag  all  sorts 
of  purposes  and  intentions  But  the 
President  has  offered  a  solution,  which 
this  Congress  has  cavalierly  ignored  He 
offered  it  on  September  15.  1970. 
when  he  transmitted  his  recommenda- 
tions for  reform  of  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance programs.  On  the  21st  of  April  1971 
he  sent  a  reminder  message  that  the 
Congress  had  done  nothing  about  it  This 
is  the  beginning  of  November  1971  We 
have  still  done  nothing  about  it  ext-ept 
to  deny  to  this  President  what  we  have 
accorded  to  all  previous  Presidents  in  this 
regard. 

That  is  in  itself  a  strange  thing.  Does 
the  Senate  intend,  without  regard  to  the 
other  body  and  without  regard  to  the 
President,  to  structure  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States?  We  are  hardly 
equipped  to  do  so.  We  have  seen  for  quite 
a  long  time  the  Senate  wear  epa\ilets.  and 
now  the  Senate  puts  on  striped  trous- 
ers  

THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator's  3  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  am  sorry  that  both  my  3 
minutes  and  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
have  expired. 
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THE   COMPULSORY   EMPLOYMENT 
BILL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE2TT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allxn>  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Friday  evening,  following  the  vote  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvanla,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  has  referred,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  objected  to 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2515  be  given 
a  special  setting  and  that  a  time  limita- 
tion be  placed  on  that  bill.  He  made  that 
objection,  because  he  felt  that  there  was, 
and  there  Is.  much  "must"  legislation 
which  should  be  considered  ahead  of  the 
EEOC  bill.  S.  2515. 

The  whip  notice  of  October  30,  1971, 
lists  a  few  of  those  important  matters: 
The  President's  economic  tax  package, 
phase  I  and  phase  n  proposals,  and  so 
forth;  two  Supreme  Court  nominations; 
the  Okinawa  Treaty;  voter  registration; 
narcotics:  fish  Inspection  profKxsals;  De- 
partment of  Defense.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  supplemental  appropriations 
biUs. 

Already  this  week  there  have  been  set 
for  consideration  the  Alaska  Natives' 
claims  bill,  the  water  quality  bill,  the 
consumer  product  warranty  bill,  and  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill; 
and  now.  somewhere  between  this  time 
and  the  recess  of  the  Senate  over  until 
next  year,  we  will  be  faced  several  times, 
I  dare  say.  with  the  problem  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  not  only  feels  that  8.  2515 
should  not  have  special  consideration, 
but  feels  that  it  should  have  the  lowest 
possible  priority.  In  fact,  he  hopes  that 
it  does  not  come  up  for  consideration  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  at  all. 

This  bill  is.  in  truth  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  aiTd  most  indefensible  legisla- 
tive proposaLs  presented  in  this  Chamber 
In  the  short  time  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate. We  are  being  asked  to  endorse  a 
blank  legislative  check  to  vest  in  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportimity  Com- 
mission, totalitanan  authority  over  em- 
ployment practices  of  free  enterpri.se, 
labor  tmions.  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Tliis  bill  is  deliberately  de- 
signed to  deny  basis  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  grant  special  privileges 
to  a  few  If  enacted,  the  measure  would 
In  fact,  cripple,  and  in  some  Instances, 
destroy  the  very  mstitutlons  which 
brought  this  Nation  into  being  and  helped 
to  make  it  great. 

I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  this  bill  would  do  violence 
to  our  American  way  of  life. 

First,  the  bill  brings  within  its  scope 
all  State  and  local  government  employ- 
ees. This  is  not  only  an  arrogant  attempt 
further  to  dilute  the  rights  of  the  States, 
their  institutions  and  their  sovereignty, 
but  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the 
mpasure  is  aimed  at  de.-5troylng  our  dual 
form  of  government. 

If  enacted,  thla  bill  would  permit  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Federal  courts  to  enter  the  political 
deld  In  the  appointment  of  State  and 


local  government  employees.  It  Is  true 
that  many  State  and  local  Job  require- 
ments are  in  part  unrelated  to  the  Job. 
But  It  Is  wholly  In  keeping  with  our  polit- 
ical traditions  to  give  our  State  and  local 
leaders,  and  our  national  leaders  for  that 
matter,  the  discretion  to  give  reasonable 
weight  to  factors  other  than  job  fitness 
in  filling  jobs. 

Frankly,  It  is  diCQcult  to  imagine  a 
more  Intolerable  interference  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  rights  of  tlie 
States  than  to  dictate  their  employment 
practices.  The  States'  power  over  em- 
ployment practices  is  basic  and  essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  State  sovereignty 
and,  consequently,  to  our  Federal  system 
which  was  devised  by  our  forefathers  emd 
which  they  intended  to  be  held  forever 
sacrosanct  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  If  we  de- 
prive the  States  of  their  basic  functions. 
it  is  pointless  to  maintain  that  we  have  a 
dual  form  of  government. 

The  bill  contains  a  .self-starter  provi- 
sion vesting  the  Commission  with  the  au- 
tliority  to  initiate  investigations  and  in- 
quiries, either  on  its  own  motion  or  when- 
ever an  anonymous  person  or  organiza- 
tion merely  requests  the  filing  of  a  charge 
that  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
hiis  occurred. 

There  is  no  requirement  of  "reason- 
able cau.se"  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  flling  of  a  charge:  therefore,  the  Com- 
mission Is  given  carte  blanche  authority 
to  conduct  roving  inquiries  into  the  pri- 
vate books  and  records  of  a  company  or 
labor  imion  regardless  of  whether  there 
is  any  preexisting  cause  for  believing 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Under  the  bill,  employers,  labor  un- 
ions and  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  subject  to  the  issuance  of  cea.se- 
and-desist  orders  by  the  Commission 
The  broad  powers  sought  under  the 
measure  represent  a  radical  departure 
from  the  concept  of  American  jun.st>ni- 
dejice  and  our  cherished  legal  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  The  legislation 
seeks  to  make  the  Commissioner  accuser, 
prosecutor,  judge,  and  Jury  all  in  one. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  bill  cwild  also 
punish  first  and  prove  the  offense  sub- 
sequently. It  would  permit  a  Federal 
Judge — a  single  judge  acting  without  a 
hearing  and  without  any  shownng  by  the 
Government  of  irreparable  Injury — to  is- 
sue a  temporary  restraining  order 
against  the  respondent  for  an  al- 
leged unlawful  employment  practice 
We  thus  see  a  reversal  of  the  age-old 
maxim  that  a  man  Is  presumed  to  be  in- 
nocent until  he  is  proven  guilty. 

Under  these  provisions  of  the  bill.  It 
would  be  possible.  Mr.  President,  for  an 
American  to  be  impn.soned  if  he  dis- 
agreed with  the  order  of  a  Federal  judge, 
without  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury 

The  rights  which  the  provisions  of  S 
2515  seek  to  deny  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  mere  legal  technicalities  They  are 
rights  indispensable  to  freedom.  The>' 
are  rights  which  distinguish  a  free  so- 
ciety from  tyranny. 

Mr  Preeldent,  8  2515  does  not  cre- 
ate one  new  Job  Other  than  the  addi- 
tional army  of  bureaucrats  that  would 
be  set  up,  it  does  not  create  one  new 
Job  in  private  employment  Yet.  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us  when  unemployment  is  con- 
sistently ranging  in  the  area  of  6  per- 


cent. At  a  time  when  we  are  desperate- 
ly trying  to  fight  inflatlcm  and  keep  our 
economy  strong,  this  bill  would  create 
fear  and  luicertalnty,  friction  and  di- 
vision in  the  business  houses,  plants, 
and  factories  of  America. 

Labor  organizations  would  be  subject 
to  Interference  and  supervision  of  their 
internal  affairs.  Their  cherished  pro- 
grams of  seniority  and  apprenticeship 
would  be  destroyed.  And  the  law  which 
tells  the  employer  who  his  workers  shall 
be  today  can  be  reversed  and  the  worker 
told  who  his  employer  shaJl  be  tomor- 
row—and where  and  at  what  wages. 

Mr  President,  there  are  other  sections 
and  purposes  of  S.  2515  equally  obnox- 
ioas  as  those  I  have  Just  discussed.  For 
example,  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
appointment  of  attorneys,  attorneys' 
fees,  and  precomplaint  expenses  of  the 
aggrieved  person  are  shocking. 

Tills  legislation  would  also  create  a 
vast  new  bureaucracy,  inasmuch  as  the 
Commis.sion  does  not  now  have  the  man- 
power, .so  it  .says,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
Kiams  railed  for  under  the  legislation. 
I  would  like  to  have  some  figures  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  as  to  how  many 
lawyers,  hearing  examiners,  investiga- 
tors, and  supporting  staff  would  be  added 
to  the  Commission  to  enable  It  to  develop 
and  exercise  the  quasi-judicial  functions 
under  the  bill  and  how  much  it  would 
co.st  the  taxpayers  of  this  countr>\ 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  force  bill,  pure, 
and  simple.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  gain 
legislative  .sanction  to  the  establishment 
of  percentages  or  quotas  in  employment 
on  the  basis  of  race.  Some  people  may 
tliink  that  such  a  requirement  would 
never  be  imposed  on  business  and  labor, 
because  of  the  [latent  absurdity  involved 
Less  than  a  decade  ago,  however,  the 
idea  of  a  racial  balance  in  a  public  scluiol 
would  liave  seemed  too  ridiculous  to  con- 
.■■ider  Yet.  today  we  see  schoolchildren  in 
the  South  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
being  lugtjed  all  over  cities  and  towns  to 
acliieve  what  is  considered  to  be  a  math- 
ematically satisfactory  racial  mixture  in 
public  schools.  The  so-called  Philadel- 
phia plan,  which  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion put  into  effect  last  year,  is  a  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  This  represents  the  first 
move  toward  racial  balance  in  Industry 
and  labor. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  should  not 
be  passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  a  biU 
that  would  further  break  down  our  fed- 
eral system.  It  is  a  bUl  which  would  seek 
to  destroy  the  concept  of  States'  rights. 
It  Is  a  bill  which  goes  contrary  to  our 
.'Knglo-Saxon  principle  of  justice  that  a 
man  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  tmtil  he 
is  proved  guilty.  It  opens  to  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy an  entirely  new  field— that  Is, 
to  control  the  employment  practices  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

How  arrogant  can  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  become,  to  seek  to  take  over  the 
employment  practices  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  to  enlarge  the  field  of 
operations  that  it  already  has  In  private 
employment,  to  give  iteelf  the  power  to 
regulate  the  employment  practices  of 
employers  of  as  few  as  eight  peopde  and 
their  employees?  This  does  not  hit  Just 
the  large  comptmles,  the  large  corpora- 
tions throughout  the  land.  It  hits  small 
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business — small  businesses  tliat  are  seek- 
ing to  survive  in  these  critical  times. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  not 
needed.  It  is  legislation  that  should  not 
pass.  In  this  time  of  economic  crisis, 
should  we  not  seek  to  make  things  just 
a  little  bit  easier  for  employers  and  em- 
ployees alike,  at  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment has  risen  to  6  percent  or  alxjve? 
Should  we  impose  this  additional  burden 
on  employers  and  employees,  and  on 
iaiwr  unions?  Because  this  measure 
would  result  in  taking  over  the  hiring 
practices  of  companies,  and  the  seniority 
riglits  that  exist  in  our  labor  unions. 

Mr.  Presiden.  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  did  object  to  a  special  setting 
for  this  bill.  He  will  object  to  a  special 
setting  He  will  object  to  tiny  Ume  limita- 
tion on  the  bill,  because  he  expects  to  be 
heard  from  on  a  number  of  occasions  if 
this  bill  is  called  up  for  consideration  in 
the  Senate. 


will  long  be  remembered.  He  was  my 
friend — my  good  friend — since  college 
days,  and  I  Join  with  the  millions  who 
mourn  his  passing.  He  was  a  great  church 
leader,  a  great  American,  and  a  great 
human  being. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  mommg  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  a.m..  with  a  limitation  of  3 
minutes  cm  statements  therein. 


DEATH  OF  ELDER  RICHARD  L.  EVANS 

Mr  MOSS,  Mr.  President.  It  Is  with  a 
heavy  heart  that  I  announce  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  the  death,  just  after  midnight 
last  night  in  Salt  Lake  City,  of  Elder 
Richard  L  Evans  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  He  was  a 
member  of  the  council  of  12,  and  one 
of  the  mo.st  widely  known  and  beloved 
leaders  of  the  church. 

During  the  40  years  he  conducted  the 
broadcasts  on  radio  and  TV  of  the  Mor- 
mon Tabernacle  Choir.  Elder  Evans  had 
what  has  been  called  the  "largest  pulpit 
in  the  world"  His  sermonette.s,  "The 
Spoken  Word.  "  were  heard  each  Sunday 
by  millions  who  were  inspired  and  com- 
forted by  them.  He  was  able  to  say  so 
much  In  a  few  well  chosen  words  that 
these  small  sermons  became  classics  in 
their  own  time.  They  have  been  compiled 
and  published  In  seven  volumes.  For 
them  he  was  given  the  Freedom  pyjun- 
dation  Award. 

Elder  Evans  was  also  a  cl\1c  and  edu- 
cational leader  as  well  as  a  church  leader. 
He  traveled  widely,  and  in  1966  and  1967 
went  throughout  the  world  as  president 
of  Rotary  International.  However,  wher- 
ever he  traveled,  he  always  prepared  in 
advance  and  left  behind  him  a  tape  of 
"The  Spoken  Word"  to  accompsmy  the 
Sunday  broadcasts  of  the  choir. 

Elder  E^•Juls  was  a  member  of  the  Utah 
State  Board  of  Higher  Education,  of  the 
Brigham  Young  University  Board  of 
Trustees,  a  former  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  Board  of  RegenU.  and  a 
former  editor  of  the  Improvement  E^ 
the  monthly  LD6  church  magazine.  He 
was  also  the  recipient  of  a  doctor  of  let- 
ters degree  from  the  Dhlverslty  of  Utah. 

Richard  L.  Evans  was  bom  In  Salt 
Lake  City  on  March  23,  1906.  His  name 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr  President.  I 
rise  to  again  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  our  Government's  very  serious 
financial  situation. 

In  the  fiscal  year  which  just  ended,  the 
Federal  Government  had  a  Federal  funds 
deficit  of  $30  billion.  It  is  projected  that 
in  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Federal 
funds  deficit  will  be  $35  billion. 

With  those  figures  in  mind,  I  was  both 
dusappointed  and  astonished  to  read  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Mr.  Richardson,  is  expected  to 
advocate  an  expansion  of  his  own  new 
welfare  proposal,  which  proposal  the 
Secretary  himself  termed  "revolutionary 
and  expensive  ■  The  prop)osal  advocated 
and  supported  in  committee  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
provides  for  a  guaranteed  annual  income 
of  $2,400,  This  would  double  the  number 
of  persons  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  newspapers  now  indicate  that  Mr 
Richardson  has  made  a  deal,  so  to  speak, 
with  so-called  Liberals  whereby  he  wants 
now  to  raise  that  figure  to  $3,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  where  all  tliis 
money  is  coming  from.  There  is  only  one 
place  it  can  come  from,  and  that  is  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers,  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  wage  earners  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Richardson's  original  plan  would 
cost  $5.5  billion  more  than  the  present 
program;  the  expanded  program  would 
add  another  $5  billion  to  the  cost. 

The  original  proposal  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son, In  his  own  words,  is  "revolutionary 
and  expensive."  Those  are  the  words  he 
used. 

Now  he  is  proposing  to  go  far  beyond 
his  original  proposal.  So  1  think  it  prob- 
ably would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  new 
proposal  he  plans  to  support  will  be  ex- 
tremely revolutionary  and  extremely  ex- 
f>enslve. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  If  the 
origiTAl  HEW  proposal  is  enacted,  the 
number  of  welfare  recipients  in  "Texas 
will  go  from  600,000  to  1,600,000;  in 
North  Caroima,  from  200,000  to  800,000; 
in  Puerto  Rico,  from  300.000  to  1  million; 
and  in  my  State  of  Virginia,  from  140  000 
to  566,000. 

The  total  number  of  welfare  recipients 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  increase 
from  12  million  in  1970  to  26  million  in 
1973. 

This  is  not  welfare  reform,  but  rather 
welfare  expansion. 


A  RESPONSmiLrrY  TO  BE 
RESPONSIBLE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
plete rejection  of  foreign  aid  by  the 
United  States  is,  to  my  mind,  an  abdi- 
cation of  responsibility  which  can  ad- 
versely affect  peace,  security,  and  devel- 


opment  m  many  areas  of  the  world  It 
cannot  be  justified  by  reason,  only  by 
emotion.  It  blurs  the  image  and  damages 
the  reputation  of  our  country. 

Understandably,  there  were  aspects 
of  the  foreign  aid  biU  unsatisfactory  to 
each  of  us  in  the  Senate.  But  must  we 
destroy  what  we  deem  to  be  desirable  in 
order  to  destroy  what  we  deem  to  be 
imdesirable?  Can  any  among  us  say  that 
the  bill  was  all  wroig,  that  aU  mihtary 
and  economic  aid  should  be  eUminated, 
that  we  should  turn  our  backs  on  Israel, 
or  that  we  should  show  indifference  to 
the  plight  of  9  milhon  Pakistam  refu- 
gees? 

Can  we  say  that  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
which  seeks  to  minimize  U.S.  military 
action  abroad  by  providmg  aid  to  na- 
tions willmg  to  defend  themselves. 
shDuld  be  abandoned?  Can  we  say  "no"' 
to  further  help  for  needy  children,  world 
health,  and  economic  development? 

Whether  we  as  individuals  favor  or 
oppose  mihtary  aid  to  Greece,  whether 
we  wish  to  sustain  or  forget  any  particu- 
lar counto'.  whether  we  wish  to 
strengthen  or  weaken  the  United  Na- 
tions, I  maintain  that  there  was  much 
of  importance  and  value  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill  which  should  have  been  retamed. 
No  one  of  us  c&n  have  it  all  his  own  way, 
especially  in  a  bill  so  far-reaching  and 
complex  as  this  one. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  cannot 
and  must  not  be  a  world  drop-out.  As 
still  the  most  powerful  and  richest  Na- 
tion on  earth,  we  have  the  responsibil- 
ity to  be  responsible.  If  our  share  of  the 
costs  of  the  United  Nations  agencies  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  major 
powers,  it  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
do  less,  but  that  they  should  do  more;  we 
need  not  share  their  irresponsibility. 

I  Intend  to  offer  bills  to  provide  for 
mihtary  credit  sales  to  Israel,  to  provide 
food  and  other  assistance  to  refugees 
from  Pakistan,  and  to  support  tlie  spe- 
cialized agencies  of  the  U.N.  dealing  with 
relief  for  children,  health,  and  economic 
development. 

Following  World  War  II.  a  Republican 
Congress  and  a  Democratic  President 
fashioned  a  program  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  nations  crippled  by  that  war  and 
to  newly  Independent  nations.  Subse- 
quently many  natians  were  given  mihtajrj- 
assistance  to  help  them  cope  aith  possible 
aggression  and  insurgencies.  The  pro- 
grams were  often  controversial,  some- 
times coimterproductive.  often  poorly  ad- 
ministered, .sometimes  wasteful.  But  the 
overriding  result  was  the  revival  of  West- 
em  Europe,  the  rebuilding  of  Western 
Germany  and  Japan  as  democracies,  and 
substantial  economic  development  in 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Of  course  the  goal  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  all  the  recipient  nations  was 
never  reached.  It  was  a  goal  worth  estab- 
lishing as  a  beacon  toward  which  we 
might  sail,  but  rational  men,  both  policy- 
makers and  taxpayers,  knew  that  it  couJd 
not  be  reached.  The  progress  with  which 
we  have  had  to  be  satisfied  came  often 
very  slowly.  We  do  know  that  much 
stability  was  achieved,  that  millions  re- 
ceived educations  that  would  not  have 
been  possible  otherwise,  that  hundreds 
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of  thousands  of  clean  -wells  were  dug.  that 
modem  medication  reached  the  most  re- 
mote peoples,  and  that  technical  assist- 
ance led  to  new  Industries  and  new  Jobs 
throughout  the  world. 

The  goal  will  never  be  reached,  but  it 
.'^liouJd  be  pursued.  In  recent  years  we 
have  learned  that  the  work  of  aid  can  be 
done  better  and  with  fewer  political  com- 
plications if  It  IS  done  miiltilaterally  In 
concert  with  other  nations.  Yet  multi- 
lateral aid  was  defeated  In  the  Senate 
last  week,  along  with  bilateral  aid.  and 
now  the  future  of  aid  of  any  kind  is  bleak. 

I  say  to  the  26  of  my  colleagues  who 
voted  as  I  did  to  sustam  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill  that  we  must  now  find  ways 
to  restore  funds  In  support  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine  and  the  Important  humanitar- 
ian aspects  of  that  bill.  I  will  do  what  I 
can,  and  I  will  support  my  26  colleagues 
m  new  legislation  to  accompUsh  those 
ends. 

To  those  colleagues  who  voted  against 
the  bill,  I  urge  that — having  made  their 
point — they  correct  those  aspects  of  the 
bill  that  need  correction,  and  that  we  do 
this  now,  even  if  it  takes  us  through  the 
Christmas  holidays  to  do  so.  Another 
vote  simply  to  kill  the  entire  concept  of 
foreign  aid  would  not  do  justice  either  to 
America  or  to  the  world 

It  is  incumbent  on  all  of  us  to  make 
more  determined  efforts,  now  and  in  the 
future,  to  eliminate  the  dollar  and  the 
human  drain  of  wasteful  wars  and  finan- 
cially disastrous  projects  such  as  the  F- 
111.  the  C-5A,  and  extravagant  farm 
subsidies,  so  that  we  can  do  more  for  the 
needy  in  our  own  country  while  abandon- 
ing constructive  enterprises  abroad. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  world. 
While  our  first  duty  must  always  be  to 
our  own  people,  we  should  so  conduct 
our  affairs  that  we  may  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  peace,  security,  and  develop- 
ment in  the  wider  world  of  which  we  are 
a  part.  Isolationism  of  the  spirit,  bom  out 
of  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  consume  our  better  natures. 


CO\rMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  TtTNNEYt  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Proposed  Continuanck  of  Incentive  Pat  to 
Certain  Members  or  the  UNiroRMiD 
Services 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  525(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  continuance  of  In- 
centive pay  to  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  for  the  period  required  for  hos- 
pltallzatlcn  and  rehabilitation  after  termina- 
tion of  missing  status  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper  i  .  to  the  Conimltiee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Concession  Con- 
tract Within  SsauoiA  and  Kimos  Canton 
Nation.m   Parks.  Caut. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A-sslstant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  con- 
cession contract  within  Sequoia  and  Kings 
Canyon  National  Parks.  Calif,  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  CoQimltt««  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 


PKOPOSKS     ATTTHOaiBATIOH     OF     APTROPaiATIONS 

roB  AsomoNAi.  Cocra  or  I^amd  Ac^trtsmoN 
POB  THX  National  Paik  Sirrxu 

A  letter  from  th«  AasUtant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriatlona 
fur  additional  costs  of  land  acquisition  for 
the  National  Park  System  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  aiid  Insular  Affairs 

Proposed    Moditication    or    Provisions  Re- 
lating    to     Payment     or     Pensions     for 

Veterans 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' AfTatrs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legislation  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  modify  the  provisions  relating 
to  payment  of  pensions,  and  for  other  pur- 
posea  •  with  accompanying  papers)  ;  to  the 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirKtnla  (for  Mr. 
Long  I ,  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
with  amendments: 

H.R.  155  An  act  to  facilitate  the  transpor- 
tation of  cargo  by  barges  speclflcaiiy  de- 
signed for  carriage  aboard  a  vessel  (Rept.  No. 
'j2  417)  . 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BH.I.S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  ct3n.sent.  the  second 
time,  and  referred  a.s  indicated ' 

By  Mr    KENNEDY: 
S    2779     A    bUl    authorizing   assistance   for 
East   Pak;stan   and   refugees  therefrom    Re- 
ferred  to   the   Committee  on  Foreign   Rela- 
tions 

By     Mr      CURTIS     (for    hlmaelf.     Mr. 

Allen,  Mr.  Bcllmon.  Mr    Dole,  Mr. 

Spabkman,  and  Mr.  Talmaoce) 

S   2780.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of  the 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954    Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Finance 

By  Mr.  8PARKM.\N    (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Tower)  : 

8.2781    A  bill  to  amend  section  404(g)   of 

the   National   Housing   Act.    Referred    to   the 

Conunitbee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 

Affairs 

By  Mr  BAYH: 
S.J  Res  170  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  lowering  the  age  requirements 
for  membership  In  the  Houses  of  Congress. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILL^  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr   KENNEDY: 

S  2779  A  bill  authorizing  assistance 
for  East  Pakistan  and  refugees  there- 
from Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Rtlations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  released  excerpts  from  a  report 
I  am  filing  with  the  Senate  on  the  crisis 
in  South  Asia.  The  reix>rt  consists  of 
findings  and  recommendations  based  on 
my  visit  to  India  in  Augtist  and  public 
hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees,  which  I  serve  as 
chairman. 

The  report  documents  In  considerable 
detail  the  deteriorating  situation  In 
South  Asia,  esp)eclally  as  it  concerns  the 


people  of  the  area.  I  shall  not  burden 
the  record  with  lengthy  comment  at  thJ* 
time— but  I  do  want  to  underscore  the 
urgent  need  that  the  Congress — and  the 
administration — act  Immediately  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  contribuUon  to  the  in- 
ternational relief  effort  currently  under- 
way 

The  distressing  condition  among  the 
growing  number  of  Bengali  refugees  In 
India  is  best  symbolized  in  the  fact  that 
the  mortality  rate  is  at  least  five  times 
greater  than  among  other  migrant  popu- 
lations in  India.  The  number  of  children 
dying  from  malnutrition  is  by  far  tiie 
largest  category.  No  accurate  count  Is 
available.  But  the  descriptive  terms  used 
by  experts  to  describe  the  situation  from 
the  earliest  days  of  the  refugee  influx, 
has  escalated  from  hundreds,  to  thou- 
sands, to  1,500  per  day,  to  4,300  per  day. 
Unless  emergency  measures  are  taken 
now.  up  to  200.000  young  chUdren  will 
have  died  by  the  end  of  1971. 

Little  information  is  available  about 
the  condition  of  the  people  remaining  in 
E:a.st  Bf'ngal  But  the  record  is  clear  that 
severe  food  shortages  and  the  threat  of 
famine  continues  in  many  areas.  In  fact, 
recent  field  reports  to  the  subcammlttee 
on  refugees  Indicate  growing  edema  rates 
among  new  refugees  In  India  coming  out 
of  the  northern  districts  of  East  Bengal. 

The  Congress,  no  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration, can  shirk  Its  responsibility 
to  act  It  Is  Imperative  we  do  so  at  an 
early  date — not  only  because  of  urgent 
human  need,  but  to  lend  credibility  to 
our  national  commitment  before  the  aid 
consortium  in  Parts  last  week,  and  to 
our  traditional  leadership  In  humani- 
tarian affairs. 

To  this  end,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  to  authorize  $250  million  to  as.sist 
the  international  relief  effort  In  South 
Asia.  This  is  the  bare  miiilmum,  and 
more  may  be  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  ex- 
cerpts from  my  report  on  South  Asia 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

8.  2779 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rrprrjentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  In  addi- 
tion to  funds  other^-lse  available  for  such 
purpose,  not  to  exceed  »250. 000.000  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  far  use  by  the  Pres- 
ident In  providing  assistance  for  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  from  East 
PaltlstaD  In  India  and  for  humanitarian  re- 
lief in  East  Pakistan.  Such  assistance  shall 
be  distributed,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, under  the  auspices  of  and  by  Inter- 
ixatloixal  institutions  and  relief  agencies  or 
United  States  voluntary  agencies. 

Crisis  in  Soctth  Asia 
Excerpts  from  a  report  by  the  Chairman, 
Senstor  Bklward  M.  Kennedy,  of  the  8ub- 
committee  To  Investigate  Problema  Con- 
nected 'With  Rofugeee  and  Baoapees  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United  States 
Senate,  November  1,  1971 

PRZrACS 

On  the  evening  of  last  March  26,  tii»  Army 
of  Pakistan  launched  a  systeoiatlc  campaign 
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to  suppress  [>o!ltloal  opposition  In  Kast  Ben- 
gal *  The  delaUa  of  what  has  followed  have 
been  blurred  by  pr«as  censorship  and  d»cap- 
llon.  But  the  heart  of  the  story  has  become 
clear  to  the  world  the  soldlea^  of  Pakistan 
liave  moved  so  brutally  against  theO'  nomi- 
nal countrymen  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  died  and  over  nine  million  more  have 
fled  across  the  borders  Into  India.  Elach  day 
the  flow  of  Bengali  refugees  continues — spill- 
ing into  India  towards  the  disease  and  hard- 
ships of  Inundated,  makeshift  camps,  while 
U.e  Pakistani  government  blandly  an- 
nounces that  everything  is  under  control  and 
appeals  for  the  refugees'  return. 

It  is  time— It  1.S  pa.'^t  time — far  Americans 
to  understand  what  has  produced  this  mas- 
sive human  tragedy  and  to  recognize  the 
bankrupt  response  of  our  government.  If  Is 
time  for  Americans  to  understand  that  we 
miust  rescue  the  Idealfc  of  our  foreign  policy 
from  oold  calculations  that  have  not  only 
shaken  and  demoralized  South  Asia,  but 
many  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well 

The  issue  from  the  beginning  In  East 
Bengal  has  been  self-determination  and 
democratic  principle  After  two  decades  of 
political  and  economic  domination  by  West 
PakLstan  -after  years  of  martial  law  and  un- 
fulfllled  election  promises — a  free  election 
was  finally  conducted  throughout  Peikistan 
last  December  7.  The  election  was  adnrilnls- 
tered  by  mai  Ual  law  authorities  and,  at  the 
time,  was  loudly  proclaimed  fair  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  F*re.sldont  Yahya  Khan  It  pro- 
duced m  Ea«it  Bengal  an  overwhelming  man- 
date—  almost  90  percent  of  the  vote — for  the 
Awaml  League  party  and  its  leader.  Sheikh 
Mujlbur  Rahman 

The  Awaml  Ljeaerue  was  thus  given  a  ma- 
jority In  the  promised  Pakistan  National  As- 
sembly charged  with  drafting  a  new  consti- 
tution for  returning  the  nation  to  civilian. 
democratic  rule  But  what  happened  next 
formed  a  pattern  of  delay  and  deception,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Invocation  oi.ce  again  of  mar- 
tial law  Negotiations  between  Sheikh  Mujlb 
and  President  Yahya  Khan  over  the  party's 
six  pritnt  prnpr.sii!  f , ,r  rep-lo'ial  autonomy 
dragged  on  and  deteriorated — erupting  In 
terror  and  bloodshed  suddenly  on  the  nlpht 
of  March  25.  For  while  the  East  Bengalis 
negotiated  for  democracy  and  autonomy,  the 
'We.'^t  Pakistan  army  prepared  for  repression 
and  organized  terror  What  I  saw  recently  In 
India  was  the  human  debrl.s  from  that  night 
of  terror  and  the  sub.sequent  months  of  vio- 
lence. 

The  brutal  suppression  In  East  Bengal  Is 
the  third  disaster  to  befall  that  area  In  little 
more  than  a  year  In  the  summer  of  1970. 
floods  destroyed  crops  and  killed  thousands 
of  p>eople.  In  November,  a  cyclone  hit  the 
coaatal  region  and  killed  an  estimated  400,000 
people.  Now  comes  a  man-made  disaster. 
whose  fury  Is  producing  even  greater  death 
and  widespread  misery  among  those  who  sur- 
vive And  unlike  the  natural  disasters,  the 
current  suppression  has  cemented  the  tradi- 
tional bitterness  of  the  Bangalls  toward  the 
Pakistani  government  Many  Bengalis  now 
reason  that  If  there  were  ever  a  time  to  push 
toward  Independence,  that  time  is  now.  And. 
apparently  a  majority  of  the  refugees  In  In- 
dia are  determined  not  to  return  home  until 
this  goal  or  some  form  of  autonomy  Is 
achieved. 

Those  who  flee  from  East  Bengal  do  not 
expect  to  find  a  promised  land  over  the  border 
ae  they  trek  Into  the  camps  around  Calcutta 
and  the  other  border  areas — by  and  large  the 
poorest  of  India  Even  in  normal  times,  the 
poverty  In  these  areas  Is  among  the  most 
depressing  In  the  world.  And  despite  enor- 
mous efforts  by  the  Indian  government,  the 
refugees  find  cholera,  malnutrition,  dysen- 
tery, and  over  expoeure  They  find  aU  the 
ways   to   die   that   poor,  spent   people   expe- 


•East  Bengal   Is  the  eastern  province  of 
Pakistan. 


rlence  when  they  are  heaped  together  with 
inadequate  food,  shelter,  medical  care,  or 
sanitary  facUitlM.  The  refugew  do  not  walk 
to  India  out  of  hope  of  a  better  life.  They 
flee  because  of  the  Immediate  tbreat  of  ter- 
ror and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Pakistani 
soldiers,  Added  causes  in  recent  weeks  are 
growing  food  shortages  and  the  threat  of 
famine,  especially  in  the  rural  areas. 

Although  the  plight  oj  the  refugees  has 
been  a  source  of  urgent  concern  for  many  In 
the  Congress — and  especially  for  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees — it  was 
not  until  I  saw  their  plight  first-hand  that 
I  could  begin  to  understand  the  Immensity 
of  the  suffering  For  only  by  visiting  the 
refugee  camps  and  by  talldng  with  their 
hapless  inhabitanLs,  can  one  sense  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  and  better  recognize  the 
forces  of  violence  which  continue  to  push 
new  arrivals  from  the  East  Bengal  country- 
side. 

I  and  those  who  travelled  with  me  were 
unable  to  see  the  source  of  the  refugee  flow 
because  the  government  of  Pakistan  sud- 
denly cancelled  visits  to  East  Bengal  and 
Islamabad,  the  capital  of  Pakistan  In  India. 
hcwcver,  we  visited  refugee  arfcis  along  the 
entire  border  of  East  Bengal — from  Calcutta 
and  West  Bengal  In  the  west  to  the  Jalpal- 
guri  and  Darjeeling  districts  In  the  north, 
to  Agartala  In  the  State  of  Trlpura  In  tlie 
cfvat    We  litoLeutru  uu  bcvjica  oi  iclufecca.  tytiug- 

gUng  to  survive  In  flimsy  shelters  In  open 
fields  or  behind  public  buildings — or  trudg- 
ing down  the  roads  of  West  Bengal  after  days 
and  even  weeks  of  desperate  flight. 

We  found  that  conditions  varied  widely 
from  one  camp  to  another.  But  they  varied 
around  a  rather  general  level  of  misery,  for 
many  of  the  camps  defy  description.  Those 
who  suffer  most  from  the  hunger,  the  con- 
gestion, the  lack  of  medical  supplies,  and  the 
frightful  conditions  of  sanitation  are  the 
young  and  the  very  old.  Many  of  the  infants 
and  aged  hj»\e  already  died.  And  it  was  pos- 
sible— as  we  picked  our  steps  among  the 
others — to  Identify  those  who  would  be 
dead  within  hours,  or  v.-hose  lives  curely 
WDuld  end  in  a  matter  of  days. 

We  saw  children  with  legs  and  feet  swol- 
len with  edema  and  malnutrition,  limp  in 
the  arms  of  their  mothers.  We  saw  babies 
going  blind  for  lack  of  vitamins  or  covered 
with  sores  that  would  not  heal  We  saw  in 
the  eyes  of  their  parents  the  despair  of  ever 
having  their  children  well  again.  And.  most 
difllcuit  of  all.  we  saw  the  corpses  of  the 
children  who  died  Just  the  night  before. 
When  we  locked  up.  of  necessity,  from  the 
eyes  of  refugees  who  were  mourning  their 
family  and  we  saw  similar  men  and  women 
and  children  packed  together  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  then  we  had  an  inkling  of 
what  was  meant  by  the  plirase  "seven  mil- 
lion refugees."  Today  there  are  more  than 
nine  million. 

The  Etury  was  the  same  In  camp  after 
camp.  CompoundirLg  this  misery  was  tlie 
growing  number  of  civilian  casualties  that 
were  swamping  India's  already  overburdened 
hospital  system.  As  we  walked  through  hos- 
pitals in  Trlpura  and  elsewhere  we  saw 
children  who  had  been  shot  through  the 
side.  Most  of  the  refugee  casualties  were 
being  brought  across  the  border  by  their 
friends  or  relatives.  And  each  day  the  toll 
mounts  as  lx)rder  villages  are  subjected  to 
shelling  from  both  sides  Inevitably,  untold 
numbers  have  remained  unattended  and  un- 
accounted In  Blast  Bengal. 

The  refugees  come  from  all  kinds  of  back- 
grounds One  55-year-old  civil  servant  among 
the  civilian  casualties,  a  railroad  official  with 
35  years  of  service  told  us  of  an  inexplicable 
assault  on  his  railroad  station  by  the  Paki- 
stani army.  "I  do  not  know  why  they  shot 
me."  be  said,  "I  don't  belong  to  any  political 
party.  I  was  Just  a  raUway  clerk."  Most  of  the 
refugees,  however,  are  poorly  educated  villag- 
ers— the  people  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 


population  in  East  Bengal  We  talked  with 
dozens  of  such  peopde  on  the  Boyra-Bongaon 
Road  north  of  Calcutta,  on  a  day  when  at 
least  7.000  new  refugees  bad  crossed  the 
border.  Nearly  aU  were  farmers  Most  were 
Hindus,  from  districts  south  of  Dacca,  on 
the  fringe  of  the  area  affected  by  last  fall's 
cyclone.  Many  of  these  people  were  still  In 
visible  stages  of  shock,  sitting  listlessly  by 
the  roadside  or  wandering  aimlessly  They 
told  stories  of  atrocities,  of  slaughter,  of 
looting  and  burning,  of  harassment  and 
abuse  by  Pakistani  soldiers  and  their  col- 
laborators. Monsooii  rain*  were  drenching 
the  area,  making  It  difficult  for  the  refugees 
to  walk  and  adding  to  the  despair  on  their 
faces  To  those  of  us  who  went  out  that  day 
to  visit  refugee  areas,  the  rains  meant  no 
more  than  a  change  of  clothes  But  to  those 
refugees  it  meant  still  another  night  without 
rest.  food,  or  shelter. 

It  is  dlfBcult  to  erase  from  our  minds  tlie 
look  on  the  face  of  a  child  paralyzed  from  the 
walKt  down,  never  to  walk  again:  or  a  child 
quivering  In  fear  on  a  mat  In  a  small  tent 
still  in  shock  from  seeing  his  parents,  his 
brothers,  and  his  sisters  executed  before  his 
eyes;  cr  the  anxiety  of  a  10-year-old  girl  out 
foraging  for  something  to  cover  the  body  of 
her  baby  brother  who  had  died  of  cholera  a 
few  moments  before  our  arrival.  When  I 
asked  one  refugee  camp  director  what  he 
v.Duld  describe  as  his  greatest  need,  his  an- 
swer was  a  "crematorium  '  He  was  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  largest  refugee  camps  in  the 
world  A  camp  which  was  originally  designed 
to  provide  low-income  and  mlddle-lncoms 
housing  for  Indians,  but  has  now  become  the 
home  for  some  170.000  refugees 

What  has  been  America's  response  to  this 
man-made  disaster';- 

Incredlbly  we  lia-.e  been  unconscionably 
silent.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  nor  any  high  official  of  our 
govei-nment  has  made  a  single  putflic  state- 
ment condemning  the  Pakistan  government's 
policy  of  violence  and  repression  Not  until 
late  m  the  summer — months  after  the  trage- 
dy began — did  the  President  publicly  com- 
ment on  the  situation  In  South  Asia.  In  fact, 
there  is  enough  evidence  to  suggest  that 
our  government  has  sought  to  minimize  In 
public  at  least,  the  massive  human  needs 
and  serious  threat  t<?  peace  p.Dsed  by  the  ex- 
traordinary flow  of  Bengali  refugees  into 
Iiid.a  We  have,  moreover,  cjnslstently  down 
played  the  chaotic  conditions  within  East 
Bengal,  and  their  cause.  And  we  have  under- 
stated the  supportive,  although  symbolic.  roJe 
of  American  military  shipments  to  Pakistan 
in  our  relations  with  Islamabad 

The  implication  for  American  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  human  and  political  tragedy  of 
Elast   Bengal   should   now   be  clear 

First,  we  must  do  an  about-face  In  our 
8upp>ortlve  relations  with  the  nations  In  this 
area  We  must  understand  that  the  face  of 
America  today  in  South  A.Ma  is  not  much 
different  from  its  image  over  past  years  in 
Southeast  Asia — even  though  a  main  differ- 
ence Ijetween  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam 
and  that  in  Pakistan  is  that  in  Pakistan  we 
have  made  no  pretense  of  acting  in  support 
of  principles,  so  that.  In  effect  no  princi- 
ples can  t>e  violated  America's  Image  in 
South  Asia  is  one  of  comfortably  consorting 
with  an  authoritarian  regime — of  servicing 
with  dlplCKnacy  and  money  and  military  sup- 
plies a  Junta  that  violently  suppresses  change, 
and  all  but  ignores  people's  aspirations 

The  situation  in  East  Bengal  should  l>e  par- 
ticularly distressing  to  Americans  because 
the  leaders  of  East  Bengal — now  constituting 
tbemselves  as  the  government  of  Bangla  Desh 
— have  not  come  to  America  for  assistance  As 
one  Awaml  League  ofBcial  said  to  me  in  Cal- 
cutta: 'Many  nations  and  people  come  to 
America  to  ask  for  billions  of  U.S.  dollars  for 
more  guns,  more  supplies.  We  Bengalis  aak 
only  that  you  provide  nothing — no  gruns.  no 
money  to  either  side — that  you  simply  remain 
neutral." 
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If  we  chose,  rightly  or  wrongly,  not  to  In- 
volve ounelvea  In  support  of  aelf-detemiaia- 
tion,  tben  the  Mlvioe  of  nautnaity  not  only 
•voids  oomprooilalng  the  principles  for  which 
we  stand,  but  alao  la  sound  foreign  policy. 
For  rather  than  the  mindless  and  fruitless 
practice  of  following  old  habits  In  our  deal- 
ings with  military  cliques  in  Scuth  Asia,  neu- 
trality may  in  fact  provide  us  with  leverage 
that  U  real  and  effective. 

Secondly,  Americans  must  realize  that  we 
are  falling  in  our  Job  as  humanltarlanB 
Somehow,  our  government  has  aJmoet  man- 
aged to  sleep  through  a  nightmare  In  East 
Bengal  that  should  have  spurred  iis  Into  ac- 
tion Immediately.  For  over  three  long  months, 
after  six  million  refugees  had  streamed  ocroafi 
the  border  Into  India,  our  government  of- 
fered less  than  t3  million  In  a'd.  Hevrn  long 
months  later,  the  AdDilalstr»tlon  baa  con- 
tributed le.se  than  $240  million  In  humanita- 
rian aid  to  both  India  and  Pakistan,  with  an 
adcUUonal  request  for  «250  million  sent  to 
Congress  only  last  month.  All  this  Is  still 
far  leas  than  required.  Our  government  knows 
from  Its  own  reports  that  India  alone  will 
need  at  le«st  CaOO  million  over  the  next  sev- 
eral months  Just  to  maintain  the  refugee 
citmpa.  80  far.  our  contribution  has  teen 
some  «83  mUUon.  p!i^  120  million  In  related 
developn^entaJ  loans 

To  be  sure,  atn  the  Administration  has 
pointed  out  with  pride,  we  have  contributed 
the  largest  share  of  the  total  humanitarian 
aid  India  has  thus  far  received.  But  the 
pride  la  qulckJy  dispelled  when  we  see  the 
vast  dimension  or  the  burden  being  carried 
'oy  the  govpmment  and  people  of  India  Slm- 
pl'^  humanity  demands  that  America  and  the 
United  Nations  accept  the  truth  that  this 
heavy  burden  shjuld  be  shared  more  fully  by 
the  entire  international  community 

If  America,  is  to  fuinil  Its  traditional  role 
as  the  leading  humanitarian  nation  of  the 
world  ci^mmunjiy.  then  America  must  taXe 
the  lead  In  bringing  International  aid  and 
relief  to  the  million.^  ol  refug.-es  and  other 
victims  of  thl.i  International  tragedy.  Our 
leaders  should  begin  to  use  every  forum  In 
this  country,  and  every  forum  in  the  world. 
u<  f  x:us  attention  on  the  Inhumiinlty  now 
l^ing  perpetrated  in  East  Bengal  and  on 
the  urgent  need  to  bring  peace  and  relief 
to  that  troubled  area. 

Finally,  we  must  a-sk  serlotis  que«rtJon« 
about  what  our  attitude  toward  the  tragedy 
of  Eaet  Beni?al  says  of  cur  new  pragWatlc" 
foreign  policy  a  policy  which  too  often 
makes  moral  and  humanitarian  principles 
expendable  I.  for  one,  believe  that  tliese 
coiislderatkins— elusive  though  thev  may 
be-  still  mutter  In  the  long  run.  the  pra^-- 
tlre  of  surh  prlncl|)lea  shape  Internatlimal 
e^n^m  an<l  gixxlwiu,  and  they  represent 
those  important  foreign  poUcj  variables 
which  diplomats  may  try  to.  but  cannot 
really.  Igrure  m  the  treaty  rooms  Further, 
our  actions  tibro<ul  cannot  help  but  be  af- 
fected by  what  wo  think  of  ourselves,  and 
our  self-esteem  must  sink  with  every  revela- 
tion about  our  government's  policy  towards 
the  military  regline  of  Pakistan  Our  actions 
Uiward  Bast  Bengal  have  demonstrated  a 
largely  merhanlstlc  and  Insensitive  calcula- 
tion of  what  Is  within  our  national  Intereat 
aiKl  tradition. 

If  .South  Asia  today  Is  on  the  brtrik  of  war 
and  even  greater  tragedy,  our  government's 
policy  bears  a  special  responsibility  Vor  our 
continued  military  and  economic  8U[>port  of 
the  military  regime  In  Islamabad  has  en- 
couri^fed  Pakistan  In  translgency  and  fed 
frustrations  In  India  and  East  Bengal.  It  Is 
long  overdue  for  ua  to  rescue  our  foreign 
policy  from  a  course  that  has  been  disastrous 
both  to  oiir  best  traditions  and  Interests  In 
South  Asia. 

'I"he  report  that  follows  la  part  of  a  con- 
tin  lung  effort  to  undis  score  the  most  appal - 
lih);  tide  of  human  misery  In  modem  times, 
and  U>  make  the  case  a^ain  thAt  the  problem 
of  refugeea  in  India  and  the  plight  of  the 
people  Ln  East  Bengal  must  become  a  matter 


of  vital  oonoem  to  the  Amertoan  people  and 
their  9ov«nun«nt. 

nrrBODtrcTioMr 
On  April  1.  Just  a  week  following  the  out- 
break of  overt  repression  and  major  violence 
lu  East  Bengal,  the  Chairman  expressed  the 

Subcommittee's  lultlAl  concern  for  the  plight 
of  the  people  lu  the  area,  and  the  direction 
of  U.S.  policy  and  actions.  In  the  weeks  and 
montiiS  that  followed — as  a  tide  of  human 
misery  engulfed  the  area — the  massive  flow 
of  refugees  into  India  ajid  the  plight  of  the 
people  remiUnlng  In  East  Bengal  became  a 
nmtter  of  primary  concern  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee. In  addition  to  a  fleld  study  conducted 
by  the  Chalrmaji,  the  Suboommittee  has  held 
extensive  consultations  with  experts  in  this 
country  and  overseas,  as  well  as  public  hear- 
ings on  June  28.  July  23,  September  30,  aad 
October  4.  1971. 

Throughout  these  activities,  the  Chairman 
and  members  of  Uie  Subcommittee  have  of- 
fered their  help  and  suggestions  to  officials 
In  th?  executive  branch  and  others,  In  a 
dinger. t  effort  to  help  find  reasonable  and 
hunuuie  solutions  to  the  tragic  hitman  and 
poUtlc-U  problems  resulting  from  the  repres- 
sion and  subse^iuent  civil  war  in  East  Bengnl 
The  Si.bcommUtee  fully  re<X)gnlzes  that  s<jDie 
progn'as  hij«  t.t  least  been  made  in  mett- 
Ing  humaxiltarlan  needs;  but  it  regrets  that 
whatever  priority  our  own  Government  has 
attached  to  the.;*  needs,  has  been  measured 
more  by  the  degree  of  Congressional  and 
public  pressure,  than  by  an  active  moral  and 
political  concern  at  tlie  highest  levels  of  our 
natluruU  leadership.  I 

As  suggested  In  the  Chairman's  preface, 
this  report — based  mainly  on  a  recent  field 
study  -  Is  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  un- 
derscore the  most  appalling  human  tragedy 
In  modem  times,  and  to  make  the  case  that 
the  pr;>blem  of  refugees  In  India  and  the 
plight  Tf  the  people  remaining  In  Elast  Bengal 
must  become  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the 
American  people  and  their  Goverrunent 

The  field  study  was  conducted  by  the 
Chalm.an.  Ho  was  accompanied  by  two  spe- 
cial ct>nsultants^Dr.  John  Lewis.  Dean  of 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  iJiternatlonal 
Affairs.  Princeton  University,  and  former 
USAID  director  In  India,  and  Dr  Nevln  S 
3cr!m.shaw.  Head  of  the  Department  of  Nutri- 
tion ard  Pood  Science.  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  as  well  as  by  Dale  S 
de  Ha&n.  Counsel  to  the  Subcommittee  and 
Jerry  Tinker.  Staff  Consultant.  Part  of  the 
t<>am  arrived  In  India  ou  August  2  The  re- 
mainder. Including  the  Chairman,  arrived  on 
Augu.st  IL),  The  team  left  India  on  August  17 
after  visiting  refugee  areas  In  three  states. 
Calcutta  and  New  Delhi  During  part  of  the 
field  study,  the  team  was  accompanied  by 
Mr  Alan  Leather,  then  a  Held  repreeentati-. e 
of  OTFAM.  who  had  general  experience  in 
India  and  expert  knowledge  of  tbe  refugee 
relief  problem. 

In  addition  to  visiting  refugee  areas  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  the  Chair- 
man ard  his  team  drove  north  In  the  state 
of  West  Bengal  to  visit  refujj'-e  reception 
centers  and  camps  in  the  areas  of  Barasat. 
Kllyanl  Bongaon.  and  Moyra  By  aircraft 
from  Calcutta,  the  team  traveled  eaat  to 
Agartnia  In  the  state  of  Trlpura  — and  north 
to  Biigdogra,  SlUgurl.  and  Jalpaigurl  The 
visits  t  )  these  representative  refugee  areas 
alo!'.^;  *he  entire  perimeter  >  f  Ea.' t  Bengal 
amply  lllus  -ated  the  vast  dimension  of  the 
refugee  Influx  and  the  truly  massive  human 
needs  i^cneiated  by  the  repression  across  the 
border 

The  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
team  ti^Iked  with  literally  hundreds  of  ref- 
tigeea  representing  a  broad  si>ectrum  of 
social  and  economic  backgrounds  and  score* 
of  cities  and  towns  and  villages  in  East 
Bengal  These  conversations  with  refugeen 
Included  talks  with  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Minister  of  Bangia  Desh  as  well  as 
other  repreaentatlvea  of  the  exile  government 
Additionally,    conversations    were    held    with 


the  Prime  Minister  of  India.  Indira  Oandhl. 
Foreign  Minister  Sadar  Swanm  Singh  and 
other  memban  of  the  Indian  cabinet,  and 
ofBclaJs  of  the  Indian  government.  Dr 
Ramallngaswaml  of  the  All  India  Institute 
for  Medical  Sciences.  U.S.  Ambassadtn-  Ken- 
neth B.  Keating  and  members  of  his  staff. 
representatives  of  the  United  Nations  and 
lU  specialized  agencies,  foreign  dlplomaU. 
representaUves  of  foreign  and  Indian  volun- 
tary agencies.  JotirnaUsta.  atudents.  and 
Peace  Corps  volunteers.  After  leaving  India 
Dr  Scrlmahaw.  Mr.  de  Haan.  and  Mr  Tinker 
traveled  to  Qeneva,  Switzerland  for  erten- 
lilve  conversations  with  representatives  of 
international  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions. Including  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  who  Is  serving 
as  the  "focal  point*  for  refugee  relief  assist- 
ance oontrlbuted  to  the  Oovemment  of  India 
by  the  International  community. 

The  anticipated  Itinerary  of  the  Chairman 
Included  scheduled  vUlts  to  Dacca.  Chlt- 
lagong  and  other  areas  In  East  Bengal,  as 
weU  as  to  Islamabad.  Pakistan  for  Ulks  with 
President  Tahya  Khan  and  other  representa- 
tives of  his  government.  Regrettably —at  the 
last  minute  and  through  rather  unorthodox 
channels — the  President  of  Pakistan  can- 
celled these  talks  and  the  Chairman's  visit 
to  East  Bengal.  The  Chairman  Issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  Calcutta  after  learning 
of  this  development: 

"I  greatly  regret  to  learn  tonight  that  my 
mls-slon  to  understand  the  humanitarian 
problems  confronting  the  people  of  the  sub- 
continent has  been  severely  restricted  bv  the 
Oovemment  of  Pakistan's  decision  to  cancel 
our  scheduled  visit  to  West  and  East 
Pak  1st  an 

'As  I  said  this  morning  upon  arrival,  I  am 
here  to  attem()t  to  further  understand,  and  to 
And  constructive  suggestions,  on  the  massive 
problems  confronting  millions  of  homeless 
and  dislocated  people  throughout  the  re- 
gion —dislocated  first  by  the  terrible  cvclone 
that  struck  East  Pakistan  last  fall,  and  now. 
made  refugees  by  the  unconscionable  suffer- 
ing caused  by  the  civil  war. 

Although  I  recognize  the  sovereign  right 
of  any  nation  to  control  entry  Into  Its  ter- 
ritory. I  regret  that  such  restrictions  should 
be  Invoked  against  those  who  seek  to  en- 
courage and  support  htimanltarlan  prt>grBms 
that  can  help  meet  the  human  needs  of  a 
troubled  area. 

"Tomorrow  we  will  continue  on  our  sched- 
ule In  the  refugee  camps,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue during  the  next  six  days  to  talk  and 
listen  to  refugee*;,  and  to  seek  ways  to  help 
bring  peace  and  relief  to  the  people  of 
Bengal    " 

To  supplement  this  report,  related  studies 
are  currentlv  In  progress  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Omce  The'.e  studies,  requested  by 
the  Chairman  will  be  filed  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee at  later  dates 

SOMMABT    or   riNOXNGS 

India 

A  The  continuing  flow  of  Benguli  ri-rugees 
into  India  Is  without  parallel  In  modem 
hisUiry  la  little  leas  than  200  days-from 
April  1  to  the  end  of  October-more  people 
have  found  it  necessary  to  fJee  ttielr  homes 
and  lands  in  Ea^t  Bengal,  than  tbe  total 
number  of  refugees  generated  by  the  Indo- 
china war.  or  the  millions  of  displaced  by 
the  natural  disa.'^ters  which  have  struck 
bist  Bengal  over  the  past  decade.  In  this 
short  period.  D. 544.012  refugees  eroeaed  Into 
India.  Additional  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
been  upr<xited  and  victimized  within  East 
Bengal. 

B  A  traveller  today  In  eastern  India  can- 
not he:p  but  aee.  smell,  and  feel  tbe  misery 
of  tbe  refugees.  To  drive  tbe  roads  of  West 
Bengal  la  to  tour  a  huge  refugee  camp.  For 
nules  along  the  old  Jessore  Road,  north  from 
Calcutta  towards  the  border  of  last  Bengal, 
literally  millions  of  refugees  stt  huddled 
together  waiting  for  food,  or  lined  up  In  end- 
less queues  for  Innoculatlons  and  registration 
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cards,  or  simply  encamped  on  the  roadside 
in  make-shUt  shelters.  And  an  end  to  this 
torrent  of  hopeless  people  la  nowhere  In 
sight. 

C  Today,  as  In  the  beginning,  the  mount- 
ing influx  of  refugees  continues  to  outpace 
tbe  best  efforts  of  the  Indian  government  to 
cope  with  refugee  needs.  Some  two-thirds 
of  the  refugees  live  In  organized  camps,  with 
the  remainder  camping  along  roadsides  or 
llviiag  with  relatives  and  friends 

1.  The  most  common  shelter  In  the  camps 
Is  made  from  simple  bamboo  frames  with 
thatch,  tarpaulin,  or  polyethylene  covering. 
Most  camps  are  congested  and  so  are  most 
shelters  One  often  sees  4  to  6  families — at 
least  20  people — In  a  single  shelter.  With  the 
approach  of  winter,  providing  adequate  shel- 
ter for  the  refugees  Is  a  critical  problem. 

2.  Another  critical  problem  for  nearly 
every  camp  Is  sanitation,  even  though  the 
monsoon  season — which  made  most  camps 
a  floating  sewer— has  now  ended.  The  dis- 
posal of  dead  bodies  poses  a  very  serious 
sanitation   problem. 

3.  With  poor  sanitation,  getting  clean 
water  has  become  one  of  the  principal  prob- 
lems in  the  dally  life  of  the  refugees. 

4.  Most  refugees  cross  the  border  with 
nothing  more  than  the  clothes  on  their  back, 
plus  a  bed  roll  and  a  mat,  and  perhaps  a 
few  co<jklng  utensils.  With  the  coming  of 
the  winter  season,  when  the  temperature 
will  get  as  low  as  45  degrees,  with  a  high 
humidity  rate,  the  supply  of  adequate  cloth- 
ing, as  well  as  blanket!;.  Is  critical  in  order 
to  prevent  resptratorial  diseases. 

5  Fuel  Is  in  very  short  supply  In  most 
areas,  refugees  have  to  forage  for  their  own 
fuel.  The  local  trees  have  t>ecome  the  first 
target  The  trunks  of  roadside  trees  In  West 
Bengal  are  stripped  of  bark  and  often  of 
branches 

6  The  bulk  of  the  refugees  sit  idle  and 
hopeless  in  the  camps  Some  filter  Into  the 
local  labor  market,  which  can  only  result  In 
conflict  between  the  refugees  and  the  local 
population  Even  without  the  refugees,  un- 
employment and  underemployment  are  ma- 
jor problems. 

7.  In  many  areas  there  is  growing  fric- 
tion between  the  refugees  and  the  local  pop- 
ulation Among  other  things,  the  massive 
presence  of  refugees  Is  feeding  Inflation  and 
causing  sharp  Increases  In  food   prices 

8  All  refugees  sufTer  from  being  displaced 
out  of  the  traditional  life  and  social  fabric  of 
their  home  areas  There  Is  much  despair  and 
hopelessness  in  the  refugee  camps  Experience 
In  the  Mddle  East  and  elsewhere  ought  to 
serve  as  a  strong  warning  of  the  consequences 
of  maintaining  refugee  status  too  long. 

D.  The  nature  of  the  refugees'  nutritional 
and  health  problems  Is  familiar  to  many  parts 
of  India  and  Pakistan,  but  the  extent  and 
severity  of  these  problems  among  the  re- 
fugees are  wholly  without  precedent  The 
problems  endemic  In  the  bulk  of  the  local 
population  is  concentrated  and  enormously 
magnified  In  the  refugee  camps 

1  The  mortalUy  rale  among  the  refugees 
Is  at  least  5  times  greater  than  among  other 
mlgrrant  populations  In  India 

2.  The  prescribed  basic  refugee  diet — even 
when  available  -does  not  provide  enough 
protein,  especially  for  children. 

3.  As  a  result,  severe  forms  of  malnutri- 
tion have  developed  with  very  high  frequency 
among  the  refugees  children— edema,  maras- 
mus, and  Kwashiorkor. 

4.  As  of  early  October,  at  least  300.000  re- 
fugee children  were  In  very  urgent  need  of 
nutritional  rehabilitation,  and  another  mil- 
lion were  In  danger  of  falling  Into  this  cate- 
gory. 

5.  The  general  death  rate  m  refugee  campe 
Is  very  high.  But  experts  agree  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  dying  of  malnutrition  la  by 
far  the  largest  category.  No  acctirate  count  Is 
available.  But  the  descriptive  terms  used  by 
experts  to  describe  the  situation  from  the 
earliest   days,   has  escalated    from    hundreds, 


to  thousands,  to  l.SOO  per  day.  to  4.300  per 
day.  Unless  emergency  measures  are  taken 
now.  up  to  200.000  young  children  will  have 
died  by  the  end  of  1971. 

6  Immunizations  have  been  effective  In 
controlling  cholera  outbreaks.  But  other 
epidemics,  notably  of  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  and  measles,  are  likely  to  strike  at 
some  point  with  a  devastating  effect  on 
children. 

7  L«ick  of  trained  personnel,  shortage  of 
ftuids.  red-tape  and  Just  the  massive  dimen- 
sion of  the  refugee  problem,  have  prevented 
the  widespread  ImplemeuUtlon  of  nutrl- 
iionnl  rehabilitation  programs  finally  ap- 
[iroved  by  the  Government  of  India  in  Sep- 
tember These  programs — Operation  Ufe- 
]lne — are  now  In  the  early  stages  of  Imple- 
mentation, In  cooperation  with  UNICEF. 

E  A  mounting  toll  of  civilian  war  casual- 
tlps  arc  flllinK  the  hospitals  of  Indian  towns 
tilong   the   East    Bengal    border 

1  Accurate  statistics  are  difficult  to  obtain 
or  even  estimate 

2  Augtist  visits  to  district  hospitals  around 
the  entire  perimeter  of  East  Bengal  showed 
thnt  surgical  wards  were  filled  with  civilians, 
including  Indians  living  near  the  border. 
w.iundcd  by  gun-shot  or  shrapnel  or  artillery 
f;re  Hundreds  of  civilian  casualties.  Includ- 
ing many  children  were  observed  by  the 
Subcommittee    team. 

3.  Violence  continues  unabated — not  only 
from  the  Pakistan  army  and  Its  collaborators, 
but  also  from  the  activities  of  the  Bengali 
guerrillas,  the  Afufcft  Bahini,  and  from  the 
growing  number  of  shelling  Incidents  by 
forces  on  both  sides  of  the  India-East  Ben- 
gal border. 

4  More  Bengali  refugees  will  flee,  wounded, 
across  the  border  to  India,  and  countless 
others  will  remain  wounded  and  unattended 
m  the  rural  areas  of  East  Bengal.  Count- 
less thousands  have  died,  and  will  die. 

F  Refugee  Relief  Program — the  costs  to 
India 

1  The  estimated  direct  cost  of  coping  with 
the  massive  Influx  of  refugees  will  have  ex- 
ceeded »800  million  by  the  spring  of  1972. 
This  figure  represents  up  to  one-fifth  of  the 
total  outlay  that  India  spends  annually 
on  development  programs  It  Is  equivalent 
to  nearly  one-third  of  the  country's  total 
imports  It  almost  matches  the  annual  gross 
non-food  aid  that  the  dwindling  "Ald-Indla 
Consortium'  has  been  able  to  give  In  recent 
years  Maintaining  the  refugees  for  one  year 
will  directly  cost  India  »600  million  more 
than  the  net  foreign  aid  it  normally  would 
receive   from   all   Western   nations 

2  The  distraction  of  Indian  resources  and 
effort  because  of  the  refugees  has  come  at  a 
time  when  India  had  achieved  her  best  hope 
for  material  and  social  progress  In  34  years. 
The  refugees  pose  a  staggering  economic 
burden  for  India — let  alone  their  social  and 
political  Impact. 

3.  The  crisis  of  Calcutta  was  created  in 
part  by  the  arrival  of  refugees  two  decades 
ago  following  the  partition  of  British  India. 
Its  further  descent  Into  decay  and  death  may 
be  brought  by  the  arrival  of  the  latest  refu- 
gees, unless  outside  resources  are  mobilized 
to  resave  It  and  all  of  eastern  India. 

0.  The  International  community's  response 
to  the  refugees  has  been  unconscionably 
lethargic  and  wholly  Inadequate.  It  Is  char- 
acterized by  little  sense  of  urgency  and  a  low 
priority  of  concern  for  a  tide  of  human  mis- 
ery unequaled  In  modem  times. 

1.  The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  serves  as  the  "focal 
point"  for  the  International  refugee  program. 

2  As  of  October  19.  only  »210.200.000  had 
been  contributed  to  the   "focal  point". 

3.  Of  this  some  tl2  million  had  been  in 
oash  and  transmitted  to  the  Oovemment  of 
India.  Another  •26  million  worth  of  goods 
had  been  delivered. 

4.  The  rest — nearly  »172  million,  or  over 
75  ".  of  the  total  pledged  so  far — Is  still  to  be 
delivered.  These  goods  are  somewhere  In  the 


plf>ellne  Meanwhile,  seven  months  after  the 
crisis  began.  India  is  carrying  the  burden 
almost  alone— and  the  refugees  are  paying 
heavily  in  life  and  spirit  In  the  squalid, 
death-ridden  camps  which  they  now  call 
homo. 

5  The  American  record  Is  little  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  international  community  Al- 
though the  United  States  has  to  date  pledged 
$89,200,000,  it  has  come  inexcusably  slow  and 
long  after  the  full  needs  were  known.  Re- 
grettably, refugee  needs  far  outpace  our 
country's  traditional  leadership  and  concern 
I'l  hurnhnlt-ariau  affairs 

East   Bengal 

A  Evidence  from  the  field  as  well  as  of- 
ficial reports  to  our  government  continue  to 
document  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  official 
Pakistani  statements,  conditions  remain  not 
only  far  from  normal  In  East  Bengal,  but  are 
deteriorating  every  da.v.  Repression  and 
violence  by  the  Pakistan  army  continues,  the 
refugees  flow  goes  on.  governmentai  services 
are  in  chaos,  and  civil  war  confrontations 
between  Bengali  guerrillas  and  the  Pakistan 
'arinv  escalate  dally. 

B.  Emphasis  by  the  US  government  and 
others  on  the  Indo-Paklstan  aspects  of  the 
situation  have  calculatedly  ignored  the  root 
cause  of  the  problem  In  East  Bengal  and  the 
crisis  In  South  Asia.  This  root  cause  is 
Islamabad's  intransigent  policy  of  repres- 
sion and  violence  towards  legitimate  politi- 
cal forces  In  Ea^t  Bengal. 

C.  Nothing  Is  more  clear,  or  more  easily 
documented,  than  the  systematic  campaign 
of  terror — and  Its  genocldal  consequences — ■ 
launched  by  the  Pakistan  army  on  the  night 
of  March  25th  F.eld  reports  to  the  US  gov- 
ernment, countless  eye-'»'1tness  Journalistic 
accounts,  reports  of  International  agencies 
such  as  the  World  Bank,  and  additional  In- 
formation available  to  the  Subcommittee 
document  the  continuing  reign  of  terror 
which  grips  East  Bengal  Hardest  hit  have 
been  members  of  the  Hindu  community  who 
have  been  robbed  of  their  lands  and  shops, 
systematically  slaughtered  and  in  some 
places,  painted  with  yellow  patches  marked 
"H"  All  of  this  has  been  officially  sanctioned, 
ordered  and  implemented  under  martial  law 
from  Islamabad  America's  hea\-y  support  of 
Islamabad  is  nothing  short  of  complicity  la 
the  human  and  political  tragedy  of  East  Ben- 
gal 

D  American  military  supplies  have  con- 
tinued to  flow  to  Pakistan  As  of  March  25. 
an  estimated  »27.400.000  worth  of  equip- 
ment was  in  the  pipeline  with  validated  ship- 
ping licenses.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  em- 
t>argo  this  equipment  In  fact  as  late  as  mid- 
June  the  Department  of  Etefense  initiated 
new  offers  of  equipment  for  Pakistan  The 
known  otTers  totalled  some  SIC  million  T'he 
GAO  (General  Accounting  Office)  Is  in- 
vestigating American  arms  aid  to  Pakistan 
and  •will  file  a  repwrt  with  the  Subcommittee 
within  the  near  future 

E  American  economic  aid  to  Pakistan  con- 
tinues unabated  In  fact  the  Administration 
has  requested  substantial  additional  amounts 
for  the  current  fiscal  year— this  despite  re- 
ports to  our  government  and  the  World  Bank 
that  conditions  in  Pakistan  are  not  suitable 
for  general  economic  development. 

F.  Severe  food  shortages  and  tbe  threat  of 
famine  continue*  In  many  areas.  Pood  pro- 
duction and  reserves,  and  the  dt»fnbiifton  of 
food  Impwrts.  remain  sut  an  alarmingly  low 
level  The  1971-72  food  gap  In  ESast  Bengal 
Is  some  2.100,000  tons,  considerably  higher 
than  any  year  In  recent  history.  Filed  rejxjrt-s 
to  the  Subcommittee  Indicate  growing 
edema  rates  among  refugee  coming  out  of 
the  northern  districts,  mainly  Sylbet  of  Bast 
Bengal. 

O.  The  United  Nations  relief  plan  In  East 
Bengal  remains  more  a  hope  and  aspiration 
•than  a  functioning  field  operation.  Even  if 
fully  implemented,  the  U.N.  plan  can  only 
transport  up  country  frcxn  coastal  ports  lees 
than   half  oi  the  overall  food  requirement. 
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V  N  personnel  cruirently  In  Bact  Bengal  are 
not  stationed  In  the  field,  nor  are  they  In 
sufficient  numbers  to  monitor  the  small 
amounta  ot  food  that  are  be4n(  moved  to- 
ward rural  distnbutlon  polnta. 

H  A  September  report  to  our  government 
on  "Contln^ncy  Planning  for  East  Pakis- 
lan   Pood  Shortages"   makes  ttiree  points. 

1  "  .  .  areas  of  East  Pakistan  will  experl- 
BKce  acute  food  shortages  between  mid  8ep- 
trmber  and  the  end  of  the  year  "  Approxi- 
mately one-half  of  East  Pakistan  .s  subdivi- 
sions fait  into  this  category  "Kapld  Identl- 
floatlon  of  localized  problem  areas  Is  criti- 
cal." 

2  ImpleniPtiting  plana  to  hend  off  food 
shortages  and  possible  famine  will  succeed 
only  If  "none  of  the  participants  In  the 
current  civil  strife  .  actively  pursue  a 
policy  of  preventing  the  trenuporUitloo  and 
distribution  of  food  to  the  people  "  Without 
this  asBumptlon,  states  the  report,  plan- 
ning and  fleld  efforts  are  "virtually  mean- 
ingless." 

3  The  civil  war  since  March  has  sererely 
reduced  the  effectiveness  of  East  Bengal's 
normal  governmental  administration  struc- 
ture UN  fleld  staff  can  augment  this  Btrur- 
ture  However,  "attempts  to  fill  this  vital 
role  by  sending  staff  from  Dacca  to  the  field 
for  short  periods  of  time  would  be  ineffec- 
tive ■  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  awc- 
cees  of  any  humanitarian  effort  In  East  Ben- 
gal 'depends  heavily  on  the  support  of  XJS 
field  p>er8onnel  Anything  short  of  this  will 
seriously  Jeoi)ardlze  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking '  Permanent  U  N  support  of  any  food 
program  Is  "essential" 

4.  "  .  An  effort  must  be  made  to  measure 
malnutrition  in  specific  areas  and  use  that 
measure  as  on  Important  consideration  in 
deciding  food  priorities  " 

5.  "Movement  otf  food  grains  Is  basic  to  the 
humanitarian  effort  However.  It  Is  a  means 
rather  thaji  an  end  The  ultimate  objective  is 
to  prevent  people  from  dying  This  objective 
cannot  be  .satisfied  by  simply  compiling  Im- 
pressive .statistics  ab<:)ut  food  shlp.nents." 

I.  A3  of  mid-October,  "statistics  about 
food  movements"  were  lmpre«6ive  less  Im- 
pressive arc  the  actions  being  taken  in  the 
field  "to  prevent  people  from  dying  " 

RXCOMMENUATIONS 

Over  the  coming  weeks  and  months — as 
they  have  since  April  l  —the  Chairman  and 
the  Subcommittee  as  a  whole  will  continue 
to  be  as  tenacious  In  iheir  concern  and  sug- 
gestions for  action  as  they  feel  the  im- 
portant  situation    in   S<juih    Asia   warrauts. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  however, 
the  Chairman  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

(li  Th.e  International  Committee  of  tlie 
Red  Croaa  1.ICRC)  Mission  in  Pakiatan 
ihouid  visit  Sheikh  Mu/ibur  Rahman 

Our  Government  aliould  take  initiatives 
to  facilitate  an  immediate  visit  with  Sheik 
Mujlbiir  Rahman  by  representatives  of  the 
ICRC  Mission  in  Pakistan.  Such  a  visit  falls 
within  the  expressed  mandate  of  the  Mis- 
sion s  program  currently  underway  In  Paki- 
stan and  East  Bengal  Poeltlve  Inlcrmation 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  fate  of  Sheikh 
Mujib — and  the  many  others  held  in  deten- 
tion— win  contribute  to  a  reduction  of  ten- 
Bion  throughout  the  area.  Sheikh  Mujlb  s 
only  crime  woe  the  wlnnlntj  of  a  free  election 
sponsored  by  a  military  regime  thai  later 
refused  to  abide  by  the  elections  mandate. 
Bheikh  Mujlbs  symbolic  leadership  of  po- 
lUlcal  forces  opposing  the  present  goveru- 
o^nt,  in  Islamabad,  makes  hu  Just  treatment 
and  personal  safety  a  matter  uf  greatest  im- 
portance in  any  efforta  to  encourage  and  ac- 
complish a  political  settlement  between  Is- 
lamabad and  its  Bengali  opposition. 

(2)  The  tragedy  0/  Sast  Bengal  thxmld  be 
brought  before  the  United  Nation*. 

Our  govenunent,  m  cooperation  with 
others,  should  encourage  oiuTent  Initiatives 
to  include  the  tragedy  erf  Kast  Bengal  In  the 
debate  of  the  Third  Committee  of  the  Doited 


Nations  Oeneral  Aaaembly.  America's  rep- 
resentatives at  the  United  Nations  should 
parUclpate  In  this  debate,  and  actively  sup- 
port reporting  to  the  floor  ol  the  General 
Assembly  a  resolution  noting  the  tragedy  in 
Bast  Beng»l,  calling  on  all  parties  concerned 
to  seek  a  political  settlement,  and  calling  un 
the  International  conununlity  to  contribute 
generously  for  the  relief  of  the  mllllona  of 
men,  women,  and  children  in  need. 

Simultaneously,  our  government  should 
support  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  General 
In  bringing  to  bear  the  peace-keeping  ma- 
chinery of  the  United  Nations  on  tlie  threat 
to  peace  posed  by  the  actions  of  the  Pakistan 
army  In  East  Bengal,  and  the  reaultlng  con- 
frontation between  India  and  Pakistan.  In  a 
definitive  memorandum  of  July  20th.  the 
Secretary-General  sought  the  involvement  of 
the  Security  Council,  saying:  "The  United 
Nations  with  its  long  experience  in  peace 
keeping  and  with  Its  varied  resources  for  con- 
ciliation and  persuasion  must  and  should 
now  play  a  more  forthright  role  In  attempt- 
ing both  to  mitigate  the  human  tragedy 
which  has  already  taken  place  and  to  avert 
the  further  deterioration  of  the  situation  ' 
The  time  Is  long  over -due  for  our  govern- 
ment. In  cooperation  with  others  to  respond 
pKwlUwely  to  the  Secretary- General's  recom- 
mendation to  activate  the  peace-keeping 
function  of  the  UN  Over  three  mouths  have 
passed  since  this  appeeU,  and  time  is  not  on 
the  side  of  peace  in  ll>outh  Asia  today. 

(3)  Out  government  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  root  cause  0/  the  crisis  in  South 
Asia. 

The  massive  flow  of  refugees  Into  India,  the 
appalling  plight  of  the  people  in  East  Bengal, 
and  the  threat  of  war  In  South  Asia  are 
symptoms  of  a  policy  of  violence  and  repres- 
sion the  government  of  Pakistan  has  been 
carrying  out  towards  the  people  and  p<-)llUcal 
leadership  of  East  Bengal.  Regrettably,  our 
national  lendershlp's  policy  of  "preventive 
diplomacy"  has  all  but  Ignored  this  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  crlsl.s  In  South  Asia.  In 
fact,  our  national  leadership  has  deliberately 
minimized  this  dimension  of  the  crisis — ap- 
parently out  of  deference  to  the  sensitivities 
of  the  military  regime  In  Islamabad. 

Nothing  has  come  to  symbolize  more  the 
Intranslgency  of  American  policy  of  support- 
ing Islamabad,  than  the  shipments  of  mili- 
tary supplies  And  nothing  has  oome  to  sym- 
bolize more  the  bankruptcy  of  this  policy — 
carried  out  In  the  name  of  "leverage" — than 
the  simple  fact  that  the  repression  of  Ea.st 
Bengal  and  the  flow  of  refugees  into  India 
continues 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  our  national 
leadership  to  change  the  course  of  Its  policy 
lu  South  Asia.  Even  at  this  late  stage,  we 
must  publicly  recognize  that.  In  addition  to 
the  urgent  need  for  lessening  tensions  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan,  there  Is  the  even 
greater  need  for  encouraging  a  political  set- 
tlement between  Islamabad  and  the  political 
leadership  of  Bart  Bengal  Such  a  settlement 
holds  out  the  best  hope  of  braking  a  new 
arms  race  In  the  area  and  of  bringing  peace 
and  reMef  to  South  Asia. 

(41  The  President  should  appoint  a  special. 
high-lri^l  repr«sentatit>e  to  South  Aria. 

To  emphasize  the  urgency  of  our  govern- 
ment's concern  over  the  deteriorate  situ- 
ation In  East  Bengal  and  South  Asia,  the 
President  ahotild  appoint  a  special  represent- 
ative to  communloate  with  the  President  of 
Pakistan,  and  other  parties  In  the  area.  Given 
the  long  friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Pakistan,  and  the  very  substantial  dip- 
lomatic and  material  support  we  have  given — 
and  continue  to  give — to  Pakistan,  our  coun- 
try has  a  unique  opportunity  for  offering 
leadership  to  bedp  encourage  the  attitudes 
needed  (or  achieving  a  political  settlement 
between  Islamabad  and  Ita  Bengali  oppoal- 
tlon,  and  for  bringing  peace  and  relief  to  a 
troubled  area. 

(6)  rite  United  States  must  escalate  hu- 
manitarian out  to  South  Asia. 


Our  government — both  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Congress — should  escalate  its 
concern  and  efforts  on  behalf  of  relief  pro- 
grams among  the  refugee  In  India  and  among 
the  people  remaining  in  East  Bengal 

New  estimates  of  our  government  now  put 
the  total  cost  to  India  of  caring  for  the 
refugees  at  the  staggering  total  of  more  than 
•800.000,000  during  the  current  fiscal  year — 
a  cost  more  than  equal  to  the  annual  contri- 
bution India  receives  from  the  Aid  Consor- 
tium for  economic  development  In  addition 
humanitarian  needs  within  East  Bengal  call 
for  an  estimated  1150,000,000  In  relief  (or 
this  year  Simple  humanity  demands  that  our 
nation  and  the  Internationa!  community 
must  do  more  to  share  the  refugee  burden 
now  carried  by  India,  and  to  support  the  hu- 
manitarian programs  now  being  launched 
by  India,  and  to  support  the  humanitarian 
programs  now  being  launched  by  In  terns - 
tlonaJ  agencies  within  East  Bengal 

Although  our  nation  cannot  assume  the 
sole  responsibility  for  meeting  all  these  costs, 
we  nonetheless  have  a  heavy  obligation  to  do 
whatever  we  can  The  Congress,  no  more  than 
the  Administration,  can  sklrh  Its  responal- 
blUty  to  act— to  provide  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  support  the  InternaUonal  aid 
effort  in  South  Asia. 

Unless  this  support  Is  forthcoming  the  al- 
ready massive  hunjan  tragedy  in  South  Asia 
will  reach  unparalleled  dimensions  as  the 
spectre  of  famine  hangs  heavy  over  East 
Bengal  and  malnutrition  and  death  stalk  the 
refugee  camps  of  India. 

(6)  The  President  should  establish  a  Bu- 
reau 0/  Humanitarian  and  Social  Servues 
Within  the  Department  of  State 

The  President,  In  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  should 
issue  an  executive  order  establishing  a  Bu- 
reau of  Social  and  Humanitarian  Services 
within  the  Departmeiit  of  State  This  Bureau 
should  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  The  time  is  long  overdue  to  raise 
the  level  of  responsibility  and  encourage 
stronger  national  leadership  In  Interiiailonal 
humanitarian  and  refugee  affairs 

There  continues  to  be  no  administrative 
unify  among  the  various  departmenUs  and 
bureitus  of  the  executive  branch  which  are 
presently  concerned  with  refugee  and  hu- 
manitarian affairs.  There  is  no  single  ofBce 
to  give  guidance  and  Impulse,  no  regularlKed 
decision  making  process,  no  ready  mechanism 
to  quickly  evaluate  and  respond  to  frequent 
emergencies,  no  central  office  controlling  and 
weighing  overall  allocations  of  resources,  and 
little  high-level  Interest  and  concern  in  the 
effective  operation  of  the  various  hiunaiil- 
tarlan  programs. 

Nothing  illustrates  more  the  shortcomings 
in  this  significant  area  of  public  policy,  than 
recent  developments  involving  America's  re- 
sponse to  humanitarian  needs  in  South  Asia, 
the  uncoordinated  respon.ie  to  the  hiunan 
need  produced  by  last  year's  earthqiiake  in 
Peru,  our  ambivalent  and  tardy  response  to 
the  massive  human  tragedy  produced  by  the 
Nigerian  civil  war.  and  our  early  failure  to 
anticipate  and  identify  the  very  serious  prob- 
lems of  displaced  persons  and  civilian  casual- 
ties In  South  Vietnam  and  Laos,  which  even 
today  are  not  being  accorded  tlie  priority  tbey 
so  rightly  deserve. 

I  71  The  United  States  should  strongly  sup- 
purt  establishing  a  United  Nutivns  Lrnergen- 
cy   Service    (UNES). 

There  is  today  uo  broadly  based  and  con- 
tinuing mechanism  to  render  massive  enver- 
gency  assistance  to  populations  ravaged  by 
conflict  and  oppression  or  natural  disaster. 
Although  a  large  number  of  international 
public  and  private  organizations — Including 
those  within  the  United  Nations — exist  for 
this  purpose,  the  fact  remains  that  these 
organizations  are  too  often  limited  In  what 
they  can  do,  by  their  Individual  mandate, 
tradition,  political  or  regional  aaBoctatlon, 
and  small  rwources. 

In  light  of  distressing  developments  In  re- 
cent times  Involving  humanitarian  aid.  new 
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InltJatlTes  mtist  be  taken  within  the  United 
Nations  to  establish  17NB8,  supported,  per- 
haps, by  a  Declaration  on  Humanitarian  As- 
st&tence  to  Otrlllan  Population  In  Armed 
Ck>nflicts  aikd  Other  Disasters.  Such  a  service 
would  esUst  purely  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses It  would  function  as  a  separate  olBce 
within  the  United  Nations — responding  to  a 
call  from  tt>e  Secretary  General  to  mobUtne 
.and  coordinate  the  vast  resouroee  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  specialized  agencies. 
In  this  connection,  the  pattern  of  proce- 
dures and  activities  developed  by  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
lUNHCR),  offers  some  guidelines  for  the  op- 
tratlons  of  tiie  Emergency  Service. 

The  Service  would  be  headed  by  aii  Im- 
partial diplomatic  leadership  for  negotiating 
mercy  sigreemenls  and  consent  for  the  de- 
ployment of  relief  corps.  The  relief  corps 
would  consist.  In  part,  of  nationally  fiuanoed 
technical  units,  organised  on  a  standby  basis 
and  equipped  for  use  in  combat  zones,  fam- 
ine-stricken areas,  flooded  provinces,  refugee 
camps,  and  devastated  cities.  The  national 
units  would  be  placed  under  international 
direction  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  Along 
with  personnel  resources  from  other  offices 
and  agencies — the  national  units  would  be 
deployed  with  maximum  speed  to  stricken 
areas.  The  Emergency  Service  would  have  the 
authority  to  call  for  and  receive  contribu- 
tions In  funds  and  kind  from  public  and 
private  sourcses  within  the  International  com- 
munity It  would  supervise  and  coordinate 
emergency   relief  efforts   under   its   umbrella. 

To  establish  UNES  is  a  lexical  extension  of 
United  Nations  activities  in  bumanitarlaii 
questions—and,  hopefully.  It  would  also  be  a 
means  to  blunt  and  overcome  some  norms 
of  International  condtict.  bvireaucratlc  in- 
ertia, and  diplomatic  oomplexities  reflected 
In  the  erratic  and  timed  international  re- 
sponse to  massive  human  suffering  in  so 
many  troubled  areas  Experiences  in  Soutli 
Asia  today  should  compel  all  men  of  good 
will,  to  do  all  they  can  to  enlist  the  support 
of  their  governments  In  accomplishing  thi.s 
objective  in  the  current  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly 


By  Mr  CURTIS  'for  himself.  Mr, 
Allen.  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr     Sparkman.    and    Mr.    Tal- 

HADGEI : 

S  2780.  A  biU  to  amend  section  103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19&4. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my.self  and  Swiators  Allen,  Bellmon. 
Dole.  Spark uan.  and  Talmadck,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  section  103  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S  2780 
A  bUl  to  amend  section  103  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Bepresentatiiet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  'niat  (a) 
section  I03<c)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1S54  (relating  to  certain  exempt 
activities  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (E) 
"energy,  gas.  or  water,  or"  and  by  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'energy  or  gas,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  ttie  end 
of  subparagraph  (P)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ',  or";  and 

(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tike  lol- 
lowlng: 

"(O)  facilities  for  the  funalahliv  ol 
water.  wboUier  or  not  to  tb«  general  ptdBUc" 

(b)  SecUoo  103(c)(6)  of  auch  Cods  (r»- 
CXVII 2416— Part  39 


latlng  to  exemption  from  Industrial  de- 
velopment bond  treatment  for  certain  small 
Issues)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "tCOOO.OOO"  In  the 
heading  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  by  in- 
serting In  lleti   thereof  "$10,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "W.000,000"  In  sub- 
paragraph (D)  (1)  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "•10,000,000*  ,  and 

(S)  by  striking  out  "»250,000-  in  sob- 
paragraph  (P|(U1)  and  by  Inserting  in  Men 
thereof  "$600,000". 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  •with  respect  to  obligations  Is- 
sued after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr  BAYH: 
S.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  Uie  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  lowering  the  age  re- 
quirements for  membership  in  the  Houses 
of  Congress.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  tlie  Judiciarj'. 

INTBOOUCTION     Of    A    CONSTITUTIONAL    AMENS- 
MKNT   l>OWUUNC  TKZ  ACE  OF  BLICIBUJTT   POS 

si:r\ice  in  the  Hocsr  and  senate  by  thhib 
TEaas 

Mr   BAYH    Mr   President,  today  I  am 

introducing — together  wltL  Congress- 
man Drinan — a  proposed  constitutions^ 
amendment  to  lower  the  age  of  eligibility 
for  the  Senate  and  House  by  3  years,  tlie 
same  reduction  as  tiie  lowering  of  the 
voting  age  ratified  this  year  as  the  26th 
amendment  In  the  9  years  I  have  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments.  I  have 
seen  few  proposals  supported  by  such 
compelling  logic  and  reason  as  this  one 
These  young  people  are  mature  enough 
and  well-educated  enough  to  serve  in  the 
Congress.  They  have  earned  the  right  to 
serve  by  their  participation  in  all  aspects 
of  today's  society — from  paying  taxes 
and  the  draft  to  responsible  political  and 
community  activity.  And  perhaps  most 
importa.  t.  they  have  something  con- 
structive to  offer  by  serving  in  the  Con- 
gress— courage  and  energy,  creatlveness 
and  idealism — attributes  always  in  short 
supply  anv-where  in  our  society. 

Despite  the  fimdamental  recognition  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  we  know  that  our 
CJonstitution  was  not  so  egalitarian 
Many  others  were  not  deemed  to  be  citi- 
zens. Many  others  were  barred  from  vot- 
ing— or  from  holding  ofiBce — for  reasons 
totally  unrelated  to  their  talents  and 
abilities.  We  have  done  much  already  to 
remedy  this  problem.  Indeed,  the  tnost 
common  subject  of  cmistitutional 
amendments  since  the  Bill  of  Rights  is 
expansion  of  the  democratic  process.  The 
14th  amendment  made  all  native  bom 
persons  citizens.  The  15th  amendment 
outlawed  racial  discrimination  in  voting. 
The  19th  amendment  granted  the  fran- 
chise to  women.  The  24th  amendment 
struck  down  the  poU  tax  And  just  this 
year,  the  36th  amezidment  reduced  the 
voting  age  in  all  elections  to  18. 

Now  is  the  appropriate  time  to  look 
to  the  question  of  eligiblMty  for  serv- 
ice In  the  Cmgress.  By  Pnfranrhlrii^  11 

million  younger  voters,  ^re  have  shown 
them  that  we  have  coofldenoe  in  them. 
We  have  said  that  tbey  deserve  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  the  political  process. 
Bat  one  -vitally  inxportant  part  ol  that 
process  remains  oonstltutiaoaUy  out  ot 


their  grasp:  none  of  them  can  become 
a  Congressman  until  age  25  nor  a  Sena- 
tor until  age  SO.  We  tapped  a  ^-ast  res- 
ervc&T  of  talent  and  Initiath'e,  Industry 
and  imagination,  by  lowering  the  voting 
age  But  unless  Federal  elective  offices 
themselres  are  opened  up  to  younger 
peojrte,  I  feel  we  -aill  not  gain  the  full 
benefit  we  can  realize  from  their  talents 

Of  course,  relatively  few  people  actual- 
ly have  the  honor  of  serving  in  the  Con- 
gress. And  I  suspect  that  rriatlve  few- 
younger  people  would  be  elected  because 
of  this  amendment.  But  that  is  beside 
the  point.  Younger  citizens  ought  to  have 
the  constitutional  right  to  try  for  Fed- 
eral office. 

Tlus  proposal  lowers  but  does  not  to- 
tally riiminate  the  constitutional  a?e 
barrier.  A  cogent  argument  can  be  made 
for  the  proposition  that  we  *ould  elim- 
inate all  such  barriers;  if  the  voters  feel 
that  a  15- year-old  is  the  canihdate  best 
qualified  to  represent  them,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  select  him  to  serre  But  I 
am  not  now  prepared  to  say  that  the 
Pounding  Fathers  were  wrong  when  they 
established  a  minimum  age  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  higher  than  the  mini- 
mum A/ge  of  those  entitled  to  vote  for 
those  same  Members  All  age  limits — be 
they  for  voting  or  for  holding  office— are 
arbitrary.  But  there  is  logic  and  reason  in 
requiring  some  additional  maturity  of 
those  we  elect  to  the  Congress. 

Few  these  reasons  my  proposal  lowers 
the  existing  age  limitations — 30  for  the 
Senate  and  25  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— by  3  years,  just  as  we  lowered 
the  generally  prevailing  voting  age  by  3 
years  in  ratifying  the  26th  amendment 

This  proposal — like  the  2«th  amend- 
ment— is  fully  justified  by  physical  and 
intellectual  changes  since  the  Constitu- 
tutlon  was  first  written  For  example 
physical  maturity  now  comes  much  ear- 
lier. Less  than  a  centurj-  ago.  men  tend- 
ed to  reach  their  full  height  at  age  26 
now  most  American  males  are  fullj 
grown  at  18  or  19.  The  distinguished 
anthropologist  Margaret  Mead  testified 
before  my  subcwmnittec  that  the  age  of 
matinlty  has  decline<J^by  2  years  over  the 
past  century.  Young  people  are  much 
better  educated  today;  in  1920  less  than 
20  percent  graduated  from  high  school 
now  almost  80  percent  graduate — and 
more  than  half  of  these  go  on  to  at  least 
a  year  of  college.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
our  younger  citizens  are  mentally  and 
emotionally  capable  of  full  participation 
in  all  aspects  of  our  democratic  form  ol 
government. 

We  cannot  afford  the  luxury-  of  barring 
highly  qualified  people  from  ser\-ing  in 
Congress.  The  interesting  fact  is  that 
despite  the  bar,  at  lea£t  four  men  have 
been  elected  to  the  Senate  before  their 
30th  birthday.  Henry  Clay  was  actually 
5  months  short  of  age  30  when  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  Senate — apparently  in 
violation  of  the  constitutional  Ihnitation 
It  is  likely  that  even  more  Members  of 
the  House  -were  ^ected  at  age  25  or  be- 
low. The  youngest  ever  to  serve  In  the 
House  was  elected  at  the  age  of  22.  Surely 
these  figures  indicate  that  the  prigttny 
age  linalts  are  too  hich. 

Moreovw.  Ute  sreat  maioitty  of  oi2r 
StAtes  aBd  a  »»fl"»ki^  at  tlie  Bsjor  coun- 
tries of  the  world  bsve  talcen  steps  to 
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lower  the  age  of  eligibUity  for  legislative 
service,  and  this  trend  has  greatly  ac- 
celerated in  the  20th  century.  If  the 
membership  age  for  the  House  were  de- 
creased by  3  years,  as  we  are  today 
proposing,  there  would  still  be  18  States 
in  which  even  younger  citizen«  could 
t-rve  in  either  house  of  the  legislature, 
and  42  States  in  which  younger  citizens 
V  ould  be  eligible  to  serve  in  the  lower 
liouse.  Iiidivlduals  below  the  age  of  22 
may  serve  in  the  legislatures  of  many  of 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing, for  example.  Australia,  Canada,  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China.  Great  Brit- 
ain, Indonesia,  New  Zealand,  Switzer- 
land, Costa  Rica.  Finland.  Sweden,  and 
Denmark. 

Thi.s  year  we  set  a  new  record  in  ratify- 
ing an  amendment  to  ttie  Federal  Con- 
stitution. The  26th  amendment  became 
effective  just  100  days  after  it  was  sent 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress.  I  believe 
lliat  the  incredible  .speed  of  this  ratifica- 
tion and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  tlie 
(iroposed  amendment  was  met  in  Con- 
Kress  and  in  the  States  demonstrates  the 
trust  and  confidence  Americans  across 
the  land  have  in  our  younger  citizen.s  I 
plan  to  do  all  that  I  am  able,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
.^litutional  Amendments  and  as  one 
Member  of  the  Senate,  to  make  .'^ure  that 
this  proptxsal  gets  a  fair  hearing  and 
prompt  action. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  .inanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  'ext  of  the 
joint  resolution  I  am  proposing  today 
together  with  some  analytical  material 
on  the  minimum  age  for  service  in  Slate 
legislatiu-es  and  in  legislatures  of  foreign 
countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.J     RiS,    170 
Joint    res<rlutk)U    pnj^>o8liig    »n    amendment 
to   Uie   CoiLstllulloii    of   the    lj:ut«d   Stales 
lowering    the    age    requirements    for    nieiii- 
Ijershlp  \n  the  Houses  of  OjngrevsB 
Resolvrd  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.ne  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameru-a 
in   Congress    assembled    \two-thtrds   of   each 
House  concurring  therein).  Thai  the  fullow- 
!ng  article  is  prtiposed  a«   an   amendmetit   Ut 
the  Ccmstltutlon  of  the  United  States    which 
shall   be  valid   to  all   lnlenl«  and  purp<»e»  as 
part  o!  the  Coiistllutlon  when  ratlfled  by  the 
legislatures    of    three- fourths    of    the    several 
.states   within   seven    years   from    the   dale   of 
i-a  subml.'wlon  hy  the  Congress 
"ABTICI-I    — 

"Section  1,  l*o  person  who  shall  have  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  shall 
b«  disqualified  to  be  a  KepresentalUe  on 
account  of  age, 

"Sbc  2  No  person  who  shall  have  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years  shall 
be  disquallfled  U)  be  a  Senator  on  acrount 
of  ac*-" 

F*CT    Shctt    ow    PaopoBiD    Amekdmint    To 

Lown  THK  Age  or  ELioiBiiiTif   r<>«  .Servre 

IN  Congress 

Younger  citizena  are  better  educated  today 
than  ever  before 

High  S<'ho<:;l  graduates;  1910.  13  5;;;  1970, 
75  4"- 

One  or  niore  yean  of  College.   1970,  39.8%. 

College  grtiduate*;   1910.27%;   1970.  184%, 

These  youths  at*  receiving  more  education 
than  their  p^i*ntm;  of  thoae  enrolled  in  col- 
lege 01  %  of  tba  wtiltM  aod  71%  of  tbe  Macka 


came  from  families  whose  head  had  never 
been   to   college. 

Most  younger  citizens  are  holding  down 
Jobe  and  contributing  to  our  society  In  IftflS, 
65  "  of  the  men  between  the  ages  of  30  and 
24  were  working  In  the  civilian  latjor  force. 
22  .  were  serving  their  country  m  the  armed 
services,  of  the  yt)ung  women  in  this  age 
category,  57  i  were  In  the  civilian  labor 
forces,  34  T  were  keeping  house  as  a  prime 
activity  Most  of  these  young  people.  95  r 
<,if  the  men  and  77  [>ercent  of  the  women, 
were  earning  an  mcome. 

Ihe  median  age  of  Members  of  Congress 
ha.s  tended  to  Increase  over  the  yeara — 

Median  Age 


MINIMUM  AGl  R£QUIR£M1NTS  FOI)  SERVICE  IN  LlGIStA- 
TURLS  Of  SatCTtD  COUNTRIES 


Year 


Senate 


House 


1 790       

1850        

1900        

1950       

10  70  


46.7 
~  ,5 
.7 
50.5 
56.4 


I?: 


91 
52 


Number  of  younger  cltlzer^  who  would  be 
made  eligible  to  serve  In  Congress  by  this 
.imcndment:   House.  9,400,000;  Senate,  7,»00,- 

LKK) 

This  proposed  amendment  Is  CLinslstent 
with  practices  In  the  .State  legislatures,  and 
;a  other  countries  El>;hteen  iStates  allow 
tliose  under  22  to  serve  In  both  houses  of 
their  legislatures;  42  allow  these  younger 
,  !t!/pns  to  serve  In  the  lower  house  Many 
fi 'reign  countries  have  minimum  a^e  require- 
ments !  wer  than  those  proposed  by  this 
amendment,  i -See  the  attached  list  of  mini- 
mum .ige  requirements  !n  the  States  and  in 
selected  foreign  countries ) . 

MINIMUM    AGE    REQUIREMENTS    FOR  SERVICE    IN   STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

State  ttoutt  Seoata 

AlibMi* 21  » 

Alaska 21  25 

Aruooa 25  25 

Arkaniai 21  25 

California 21  21 

Cu<oi»do,._ 25  25 

ConnecticaL 21  21 

D«l»w»ft 24  27 

Florida Is  '■ 

Geoiiia  . ..._— 21  25 

H^w',      „ 25  30 

I  Ijho      . IS  1* 

111  nou .„. .  21  21 

Indiana  21  25 

Iowa       21  25 

Kansas   ,.. . „ .. U  1' 

Kentucky 24  30 

loumana... .......  l»  25 

M.,1..      21  25 

M,)ry|jnd 21  25 

Mass»<hu>»«» 0)  0) 

M.thiijn    .....„__ —  21  21 

M  imesota „„ 21  21 

M  ssissippi 21  25 

M  sjouri .................  24                      30 

Montana... ....  21  24 

Nebraska «  (') 

Nevada ••                    Jj 

Nc»  Mampahiia . „ 21                    30 

New  ieisei        ... 21                      30 

^ew  Meiico      21                      25 

New  York         0)  (') 

North  Carotma. U                      25 

N.H'h  OakeU 21                     25 

"o       l\  II 

nkiahoma_ . 21  « 

"rer'n  21  21 

Pennfylvaru     ..............  «»  " 

Hhoda  IWand  2}  21 

South  Caiolina 21  25 

South  DakoU  25  Zb 

Tennttsae 21  30 

T."S     «  l\ 

Utah        2*  " 

Vermont . ~.  fl  30 

V  fdnia ._ ;;  ;j 

Wi9iin(IM If  'J 

WartVirrnia  21  Z» 

W.Konun !•  '{ 

Wyomini 21 Z5 

•  Conititutiofl  gives  so  a|«  raquiramwit. 

>  Unicamaril  lafislaturt. 

Sourca  Citiieni  ConlararKa  on  Stata  lagtsntutes  Slata  Coiv 
ilitulional  ProviSfoni  Anactinj  Lafislaturaj,  updattd  by  lo. 
tormation  trorn  tht  Library  o<  Con(r(U. 


Lowar 
housa 


Uppar 
houM 


AttStralli 

Austria  

BeigHim. . 

Burma   .. .. 

Ciirbodia      

{'ansfla  

I  hens  (ma  inland). 
China  (Formoa*)- 

Costa  Ria 

Denmarh .. 

Ecuador 

Finland 

Franca 

Wast  Garmany 

Graat  Britain 

Hoedura* 

lcel«Ml 

In 
l« 

IWy 

Japaa 

Kona......... 

Laos 

luiemboori... 
Malaysia  ... 
New  Zealand... 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Philippirras. . ... 

Spgjpora . 

Sweden        

Switzartand 

Thailsnd 

North  Viatnam. 
Soutti  Viatnam. 


LEVEL  OF  SCHOOL  COMPirTEO  BY   PERSONS  25  YEARS 

OLD  AND  OVfR  AND  ?S  TO  ?9  VFARS  OLD    BY  COLOR- 
UNITED   STATFS.    1910  TO   19f.9 


Parcant,  by  laval  o« 

sciMol  comptatad 

Lass  than 

5  yaars  of 

4  years 
o/high    4 

Median 

alaman- 

or  mors 

school 

Calor,  age. 

tary 

scheol 

years  of 

years 

and  data 

school 

or  mora 

celiata 

completed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

VWITE  AND 

NONWHITE 

25  years  ok)  and 

ovar; 
1910' 

23.8 

13.5 

2.7 

8.1 

1920' 

22.0 

16.4 

3.3 

8.2 

1930' 

17.5 

19.1 

3.9 

8.4 

April  1940 

11 5 

24.1 

4.6 

8.6 

Apiil  195C 

10.8 

33.4 

6.0 

9.  3 

A  [.III  I960 

8.3 

14.1 

7.7 

10.5 

March  1964 

7,1 

48.0 

9.1 

11.7 

March  1966   . 

6.5 

49.9 

9.8 

12  D 

March  1969 

5.6 

54.  0 

10.7 

12.1 

7\  '.0  ?9  years  Old 
April  1940 

5.9 

37,8 

&.8 

10.4 

April  1950 

4.6 

51.7 

7.7 

12.1 

April  I960 

2,8 

60.7 

11.  1 

12.3 

March  1964... 

2.1 

68,2 

12.8 

12.4 

Marcii  :966     . 

1.6 

71,0 

14  0 

12.5 

Msrrh  1969... 

^        «-^ 

74,7 

16.0 

12.6 

WMIIE 

25  ytars  old  and 

over 
April  1940.... 

10.9 

26.1 

4.9 

8.7 

April  l»iO.... 

8.7 

35.5 

6.4 

9.7 

April  I960.... 

6.7 

43.2 

11 

10  8 

March  19«4.. 

5.8 

50.3 

9.6 

12.0 

March  1966.. 

5.2 

52.2 

10.4 

12.1 

March  1969 

4.5 

56.3 

IL2 

12.2 

T''  to  29  »aarjold; 

1920  1     

12.9 

22.0 

4  5 

8  5 

April  1940.... 

3.4 

41,2 

6  4 

10  7 

April  1950... 

3.2 

55.2 

S  1 

1?  2 

At>r,l  1%C... 

2.2 

6X7 

11.8 

12.3 

March  1964.. 

l.« 

7M 

13  6 

12.5 

March  1966 

1.4 

73.8 

14.7 

12  5 

March  1969 

1.2 

77.0 

17.0 

12  6 

NONWHITE 

25  yaar^  old  and 

ovar 

April  1940... 

41  8 

7  7 

13 

5  7 

April  1950... 

31  ♦ 

13,4 

2.2 

(.9 

April  19(0   .. 

23.5 

21.7 

3.5 

8  2 

March  1964   . 

14.  6 

27.5 

4.7 

8.9 

Mardi  1966  . 

18.0 

29.5 

4.7 

9.2 

Maick  IM.. 

HI 

34.& 

1.0 

9.8 

* 


t 
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Paroenl.  by  level  of 

school  completed 

Lastkar 

S  »ear>,  o( 

4  years 

Mwfian 

eiemen- 

of  higb 

4  or 

mora 

achoo' 

Coio'.  n* 

tsrv 

sctiool 

years  o! 

years 

and  date 

school 

or  mo»» 

coltete 

corTtplettd 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

25 10  29  y(MS  oW 

1920' 

44  6 

6  3 

1.2 

5.4 

April  1940.... 

2b.; 

12.1 

1.6 

7.1 

April  1950.... 

15.4 

23.4 

2.8 

17 

At>r«H60...- 

7.2 

38.6 

5.4 

10.8 

March  1984.... 

5.3 

48.0 

7.9 

U  8 

March  1966.... 

3.3 

50.4 

13 

12.0 

March  19«9.... 

2.4 

57.5 

9.1 

12.1 

I  Estimates  based  on  relroiectsMi  al  1940  cansus  data  an 
education  by  age. 

Note.  Prior  to  1950.  date  eiclurfp  •■>  asks  and  Hawai, 

Source:  U.S.  Dapartmerii  al  Commerce,  Bureau  ol  the  Census 
1960  Census  of  Pofolat  w  vol  I  pt  1,  Current  Pdpu'.iIio" 
Raperts  Se'tes  P  W  Noi  139  16«  and  194  Series  P  19 
No,  4.  and  196U  Cansus  Moaograpft,  f  ducat, en  nr  thp  ArreMc^i' 
Population,  by  jolin  K.  Folgar  and  Charles  B  Nam, 


Analysis    or    Miiuiui  m     Ace     Rxqiikiments 
roa  Sesv:c£  in  Fuheign  lj;tiJSL.ATVREs.  Pre- 

PAaCD  BT    TKZ   FoRtlCN    LaW   DlVLSltlN    UW  TH« 

LiBHAaT  or  Congsxss 

ACJsra&LXA 
(Prepared     by     Mrs      Marlon     O      Herring 
Senior     Lrtgnl      Sperlallst,      American -British 
Law  Division.  L«w  Library    Lilbrary  of  Con- 
gress, October,  1971  » 

Members  of  Parliament  must  t>e  21  yeera  of 
Rpe 

-^ectlon  34  of  the  ComiJionwealth  of  Ans- 
..tralla  Constitution  Act.  1900'  states  the 
qualifications  reqtilre*!  for  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representative."!  85  being  21  years  of 
age  and  an  elector  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
election  oS  the  House  of  RepresentatU-es  and 
Wtth  three  years  minimum  re.sldenoe  within 
th«  Commonwealth  st  the  time  he  is  chosen 
There  are  rather  requirements 

Section  16  of  the  same  Act  provides  that 
the  quallflcatlon.s  for  a  senator  are  the  .same 
as  those  fur  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 

No  »cts  can  be  found  which  change  the 
afe'e  of  majority  from  21  to  18  years." 


<  83  A  04  Vict.,  c.  12,  as  amended  to  Dec.  31, 
1967,  Ari,s  Com,  Aubtl.,  1901  li>6e,  l.st  Perm. 
6upp    1  (  1067). 

'Year  Book  of  the  Conunon wealth.  1871, 
at  p,  68.  atat«e  the  quaLll,flcaUuna  fur  both 
Houaas  of  Pajiumient  tdeutically  as  provided 
above, 

AObTHia 

(Prepared  by  Oeorge  Jovanovl'-h,  Senior 
Legal  apwclalist.  European  Law  Dlvtaion,  Law 
Lilirarv    Library  of  Oon^reas,  Octotier   1B71  I 

'ihere  are  two  distinctive  periods  In  the 
coimtitutlonaJ  development  in  Austria,  The 
first  If,  up  to  the  end  of  World  War  I  when 
AuBtrla  was  a  naonarchy  and  the  second,  the 
FKist  World  War  I  period,  when  AuBtna  was 
a  paj-Uamen tAry  republic,  with  the  eaoepUon 
ol  the  time  of  tlie  Oern^an  occupation  '  when 
the  Constitution  was  suspetuled  In  193fl  and 
reintroduced   by   Uie  Law  of  Uay    1.   1»46,' 

During  the  first  period  there  were  several 
constitutions  and  con-stltutlonal  amend- 
ments The  first  direct  right  to  rote  was  In- 
tn-Kiuced  by  the  Law  of  January  36,  1907,  as 
ai.  amendment  to  the  (Constitution  of  1867, 
a.s  amended  In  18»6»  The  amendment  pro- 
vided for  the  voting  right  at  the  age  24  for 
Austrian  citizens  with  residence  of  at  least 
one  year  In  the  electoral  district,  as  well  as 
the  age  requirement  of  30  years  for  election 
to  offlce  (Bee,  7).  The  passage  of  this  Law 
was  due  to  workers'  demooatraUons  and  th« 


NOTK  — Ptootnote  at  end  of  each  oountry. 


fear  of  a  revolution  Inspired  by  that  in  Rus- 
sia In   1905  « 

TTie  Republic  oune  Into  being  with  the 
eoActment  of  the  Constltutloo  of  October  1 , 
1930,  several  times  amended,'  which  Is  now 
luaown  as  the  Austrian  Oonstttutlon  of  1929, 
as  amended. 

Article  2€  of  the  Constitution  provides  for 
the  equal,  direct,  secret,  and  personal  right 
to  vote  of  all  male  and  female  citizens  over 
21  years  of  age,  the  right  to  be  elected  at  the 
age  of  29,'  as  well  as  certain  resinctlons  on 
the  right  to  vote. 

Ttie  Law  Concerning  Election  to  the 
Kational  Assembly  of  May  18.  1949,  contaln.s 
a  oonBtltutlona!  amendment  reducing  the 
voting  age  to  20  (Sec  22)  and  the  right  to  be 
elected  to  26  (Sec  46)  "  The  ajnendment  of 
1957  did  not  affect  the  voting  age  or  the  age 
for  being  elected  ' 

The  last  amendment  of  the  IjSw,  know^l 
as  the  Law  Concerning  Election  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  1968.'  Incorporated  In  the 
revised  tert  of  1970  "  reduced  the  voting  age 
to  19  (Bee  24  )  and  the  right  to  be  elected  tjo 
?5  (Sec   47) 

The  Library  of  Congress  collection  has  no 
stenographic  reeord  of  the  sessions  at  which 
the  above  amendments  were  passed,  and 
therefore  no  Justification  for  fuch  amend- 
iiietiLs  car.  be  cited 


>  Karl     Braunlas      Das     Parliatrmtarisrhe 
Wehtrecht    (Parliamentary   Kledoral   Right) 
Berlin.    1932    p    406-'4S4 

-  Das  Osterreichisrhe  Bundrst>e'fassv.ngs- 
reoiit.  V  1  Mans  ed  Wien.  1961    p  30 

'Das  Reich sgetetzhlatt.  No.  15  1907  Law 
of  January  26.  1907. 

'  Brau!iUi£.  op.  cit..  p    410 

'Das  Ostcrreichi.^hc  Bundesverfassungs- 
recht .  op  at  .  p  60. 

•  Amas  J  Peaslee  editor  Constitutions  of 
Nations    v    3   Eurtjpe   The  Hague    1966. 

■  K  Prltzer  Das  Bundesgesetz  ilber  die 
U'ubi  des  Nationlrates    Wien,  1949, 

•W    Prf.7«r    Das  Woihigesetz   Wien,  1957 

'  B-undesgesetzblatl  No  413  1968,  Law  of 
November  IS,   1968 

'"  Amtlichc  Sammlung  6,  Natlonalrat-s- 
Wahlordnung  1970,  WieideTrrriazibarter  Vs- 
ter-reir>iischeT  Rechtstxrrsch-^ftcn 

BELCirM 

(Prepared  by  Vr.  Vlrglllu  Stoicolu,  Senior 
Legal  Specialist,  Etu-opean  Law  Divisioa,  L«w 
Library,  Library  of  Con^eos,  October.  1S71,) 

.^mong  the  ooudiUous  of  eli^bllity  to  be 
elected  for  the  Belgian  Parliament,  the  Oon- 
sUtutiou  of  1831  states  that  caxididatas  for 
the  Chamtier  of  Deputies  be  at  least  26 
years  of  age  i  Art  50,  par.  3 ) ,  and  for  xite  Sen- 
ate, at  least  40  years  of  age  (Art.  56,  par  4) 

These  age  requirements  are  still  in  force 
{I..es  Codes  Beiges,  Constitution  de  la  Bel- 
gxque.  Bruxellee,  1969).  Research  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  above  constitutional  provisiojis 
revealed  no  extensive  comments  on  the  re- 
quired a^e  or  the  legislative  attempt  to  estab- 
lish an  age  limit  for  candidates  for  the  two 
chambers  ;n  Bclgitun 

BOKMA 

I  Prepared  by  Mya  Saw  Shin,  Senior  Ijegal 
Specialist,  Par  Eastern  Law  Dlvlsloa.  Law 
Library,  Library  of  Concreaa,  Waahln^ton. 
DC    October,  1971  ) 

The  Constitution  of  Burma  wats  erukcted  in 
1947  on  attaining  Independence  from  Oreat 
Britain  By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  the 
legislature  consists  of  a  Parliament  formed 
of  two  ctiambers,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  tbe  Chamber  of  Nationalities  Memtters 
of  both  chamtaers  are  elected, 

ArUcle  76(1)   of  the  Constitution  states  as 

f  OllOWE  : 

Every  cltlaen  who  has  oompleted  the  afre 
of  twenty-one  y«*rt  and  who  Is  not  p>)aM»d 
under  any  dlaabutty  or  IncapacUy  by  this 
Constitution  or  by  law.  shall  be  eligible  for 
memttershlp  of  the  Parlljutnent. 

In  1962,  there  was  a  mOltary  coup  d>t*t, 


Parliament    was   dissolved    and   no  elections 

have  been  held  since 

C&MBOOLa 

(Prepared  by  Mya  Saw  Shin  Senior  Letra; 
Specialist  Far  Eaistem  Law  Division,  Law 
Library,  Litn-ary  of  Congress,  October    1971  ) 

Although  Camtxxlla  made  a  declaration 
of  Independence  In  1946  while  still  undrr 
Japanese  occupation.  In  acttia!  fact  It  via.^ 
not  until  1946  that  the  country  achieved 
autonomous  status  within  the  French  Unio:. 
while  oomplete  independence  ft-as  not  »"oi. 
until  1953  The  present  Constitution  was  eii- 
act«l  in  )M7 

-Accordiitg  to  the  Constitution  the  naUtmal 
legislature  cooaisls  of  two  chambers,  the 
CouijcU  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  National 
Assembly  Part  of  the  Couiicil  of  the  HAa^- 
dom  IS  formed  of  appointed  B^embers  aiic 
the  rest  are  elected.  Ail  the  ntembers  of  tlie 
Natloiial   Assembly   are  elected   members 

By  the  pro\Lsio!.s  of  Article  74  memben= 
of  the  Couucii  of  the  Kingdom  cannot  br- 
less  tlian  forty  years  of  age.  AcoordLug  to 
.Article  50.  only  persons  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  are  eligible  for  electioi"-  to 
the  National  Assembly, 

Although  the  Constitution  ha^  beer. 
ajnended  from  tune  to  lime,  theae  af-e  iim- 
!;,aiions  have  remained  unchanged  since  IMi. 
caMaaa 

'Prepared  by  Mrs  Jean  V  Swarte  BenJfw 
Lefral  Specialist  Araencan -British  Law  Divi- 
sion Law  Library  Ubrary  of  Ck>ngre6S  Octo- 
ber   1971  ) 

1  A  member  of  the  Hotise  of  0>m!rKirt' 
must  be  eighteen  years  of  age 

Canada  passed  a  new  election*  law  knowTi 
a.s  the  Canada  Elections  Act  '  In  T970  Sec- 
tion ao  provides  the  quahficatiorM  of  a  cai. - 
dldate  for  election  and  states  they  are  the 
same  as  those  spectfled  for  an  elector  or  one 
deemed  to  be  qualified  as  an  elector  by  s-jb- 
fiectlon  14 fS).  Section  14(]»  pros-Ides  that 
es'ery  man  and  woman  who  Is  eighteen  and  If 
a  Canadian  eltteen  Is  qualified  as  an  elector 
Section  14(2)  permits  any  pterson  who  will 
be  eighteen  by  the  time  of  the  election  to  reg- 
ister Section  14(3)  permits  a  British  subject 
other  than  a  Canadian  citizen  who  was  quali- 
fied as  an  elector  on  the  2Sth  of  June  1968 
and  who  has  continuously  resided  ir.  Canada 
from  July  26.  1970  until  June  16  1975,  to 
qualify  as  an  elector 

2  A  member  of  the  Senate  must  t>e  at  leas: 
30  years  old.  possess  property  worth  M.OPC 
and  be  a  resident  of  the  province  for  which 
he  is  appointed  by  the  Oovemor  •  He  must 
retire  at  seventy-five  yeors  laf  age 

3  At  the  turn  of  the  century  a  member  of 
the  House  must  have  been  twenty-one  years 
old. 

The  British  North  America  Act.  ie67.-'  pro- 
vided in  section  41  that  any  member  of  the 
House  of  Comnvtfis  should  be  a  mikle  Bnti&h 
subject,  ajjed  twenty-one  years  and  a  house- 
holder until  siich  tlnM  as  tbe  Parliameni  ol 
Canada  provides  otherwise  Section  69  of  the 
Dominion  Elections  Act  '  removed  the  prop- 
erty qualification  and  provided  that  any 
British  subject  may  be  a  candidate  for  a  seal 
in  the  House  of  Commoiis  It  should  l)e  noted 
that  section  10  stated  that  the  quailtflcatlons 
for  any  person  to  vote  at  a  Dominion  election 
should  be  those  established  by  the  laws  of 
that  province  as  essential  to  enable  such  a 
person  to  vote  In  the  same  part  of  the 
province  at  a  provincial  election.  In  the  sajne 
act,  section  32  establiahes  the  qualifications 
for  voting  In  several  provlnoes  as  these:  male 
British  subject,  tw«sty-one  years  old,  a  ress- 
dent  of  the  province  tor  the  last  twelve 
months;  and  a  resident  of  the  eiectorml  dis- 
trict where  be  wishes  to  vM«  for  three 
months  tmmodlafty  praeedlng  the  Issue  ot 
the  writ  of  election;  and  ta  not  an  Indian. 
4.  BOTiators  were  appointed  for  life  before 
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the  pMsage  of  the  British  North  America  Act, 

1966  » 


'  Can.  Rev  Stat,  c   14  (lat  Supp  )   (1970). 

« BrltUh    North    Amerlc*    Acta.    ie«7-186a, 
§  24  (l»e7). 
retire  at  seventy-flve  years  of  age. 

•30*31  Vict.  c.  3  (1867). 

<  Can.  Rev.  Stat  c.  6  (1006). 

>  Can.  Stat.  1965,  c.  4.  i  1. 

CHINA 

(Prepared  by  Tao-tal  Hsla.  Chief,  and 
Kathryn  Haun.  Research  Assistant,  Far  East- 
ern Law  Division,  Ijiw  Library.  Library  of 
Congress,  October.  1971.) 

The  most  marked  difference  in  the  age  of 
enfranchisement  In  twentieth -century  China 
Is  that  between  the  required  age  under  the 
Republic  of  China  and  the  required  age  under 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Article  130  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
effective  from  December  26.  1947.  provides  as 
follows: 

Article  130  Any  citizen  of  the  Republic  of 
China  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty 
years  shall  have  the  right  of  election  In  ac- 
cordance with  law  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  this  Constitution  or  by  law.  any 
cltlzeT  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
thret  years  shall  have  the  right  of  being 
elected  In  accordance  with  law  • 

Article  4  of  the  Electoral  Law  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  for  the  National  Pe<j- 
pla  ■  Congress  and  Local  People's  Congresses 
of  All  Levels,  promulgated  by  the  Central 
People's  Oovernment  on  March  1  19.53  speci- 
fies that  "all  citizens  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  shall  have  the  right  to  elect  and 
to  be  elected        "  ' 

Xtie  lowering  of  the  age  of  enfranchisement 
which  occurred  after  the  Communists  estab- 
lished the  People's  Republic  of  China  on 
mainland  China  on  October  1,  1949,  accords 
with  the  Communist  Chinese  policy  of  at- 
tempting to  give  the  government  the  broad- 
est possible  base  among  the  national  citizen- 
ry Two  groups  which  have  been  singled  out 
for  special  attention  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
FK)licy  are  women  and  youth.  The  Pelting 
regime  place.s  a  high  val.ie  upon  the  support 
of  Chinese  youth,  whose  typical  enthusiasm, 
vigor,  and  activism  are  much  In  the  Image 
of  the  Ideal  Communist  Chinese  citizen 
which  the  regime  portrays  In  ll.s  propaganda 
and  upon  whose  actual  existence  hltiRes  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  regime's  activist  do- 
mestic policies.  The  regime  alst^  doubtless 
has  a  profound  appreciation  of  the  stumbling 
block  to  the  realization  of  its  policies  which 
disaffected  youth  would  constitute 

Youth  is  given  a  special  place  In  the  Draft 
of  the  Revised  Constitution  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  which  la  being  circulated 
In  the  West  and  which  is  widely  believed  to 
be  authentic  Article  11  of  thl.s  draft,  which  Is 

not  now  In  effect  on  mainland  China,  provides 
that  "all  state  organs  must  practice  the  prin- 
ciple of  slmpllfled  administration;  their  lead- 
ership organs  must  practice  the  revolutionary 
three-ln-one  combination  of  army  personnel, 
cadres  and  masses,  and  of  the  old,  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  young  ""  " 


'  A  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  the  Re- 
public of  China,  Volume  1.  Taipei.  1967.  pp, 
31-32.  The  main  exception  provided  for  In 
the  Constitution  Is  the  requirement  of  Article 
13  that  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  RepubKc  must  have  attained  forty  years 
of  age.  Ibid  .  p    12, 

'Fundamental  Legal  Docvmenta  of  Com- 
munist China  edited  bv  Albert  P  Blaus- 
teln.  South  llackensaclc.  New  Jersey;  Pred  B. 
Rothman  &  Co..  1962   p    1P4 

'  For  the  text  of  an  English  translation  of 
the  Draft  of  the  Revised  Constitution  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  see  Background 
on  China.  B.  70-81  November  4,  1970  The 
Chinese  text  of  the  draft  coostuution  appears 


In  Chunn  vann  fih  pao  (Central  Dally  News], 
November  6.  1970. 

TXAHCK 

(Prepared  by  Dr.  Domas  Krlvlckas.  Senior 
Legal  Specialist.  European  Law  Division.  Law 
Library,  Library  of  Congress,  October.  1971  i 

Jean -Paul  Charnay  In  his  capital  work  on 
PYenct  elections  obeerved  that  "the  age  of 
eligibility,  under  democratic  pressure,  has  un- 
dergone a  constant  decrease."  ' 

This  decrease  was  the  following: 

(a)  for  the  lower  house;  under  the  Char- 
ter of  1814 — 40  years  of  age,  under  the  Char- 
ter of  1830 — 30  years,  from  1848  to  1940 — 25 
yesu^,  and  under  the  IVth  Republic — 23 
years 

(b)  for  the  Senate;  under  the  Illrd  Re- 
public— 40  years,  and  under  the  IVth  Re- 
public (The  Council  of  the  Republic! — 35 
years  of  age 

At  tne  present  time,  the  age  requirements 
for  candidates  are  the  following;  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly--23  years  of  age  (Art.  L.  46) . 
for  the  Senate^ — 35  years  of  age  (Art,  L.O. 
296).'  and  for  a  departmental  aud  municipal 
councillor — 21  years  of  age.' 

No  upper  age  limit  has  been  found  which 
would  bar  candidates  or  Incumbents  to  be 
electee  or  hold  office  because  of  advanced 
years. 


'  Jean-Paul  Chamay.  Le  suffrage  politique 
en  France    Paris.  Mouton  &  Co..  1966.  p.  338. 

•  Code  electoral.  Paris,  Journal  offlclel,  1969. 
p.  11  and  73. 

>  Law  of  December  23,  1870.  Journal  offt- 
Ciel,  Dec.  26,   1970.   p.    11966. 

GREAT   BRITAIN   AND   NORTHERN    IRELAND 

(Prepared  by  Mrs.  Marlon  O  Herring. 
Senior  Legal  Specialist.  American-British  Law 
Division,  Law  Library,  Library  of  Congress, 
October,  1971.) 

Members  of  Parliament  must  be  at  least 
21  years  of  age. 

The  Parliamentary  Elections  Act,  1695,  7 
&  8  "Will.  3.  c.  26.  5  7.'  limits  persons  under 
the  age  of  21  years  (minors)  from  serving 
In  any  future  Parliament. 

The  Parliamentary  Elections  (Ireland)  Act. 
1823.  i  74.  places  similar  limitations  on  mi- 
nors'  rights   to  serve  in   Parliament. 

Although  In  general  a  person  now  attains 
the  age  of  majority  In  England  at  eighteen 
under  the  Family  Reform  Act.  1969.«  this 
does  not  permit  anyone  under  twenty-one  to 
sU  as  a  member  of  Parliament. 

Section  13  empowers  Northern  Ireland  to 
make  laws  similar  to  Its  provisions  In  Part  I 
of  the  Family  Law  Reform  Act,  1969  (to 
reduce  Its  age  of  majority) . 

The  Age  of  Majority  Act  (Northern  Ire- 
land). 1969.  c.  28.  amends  the  law  relating 
to  the  age  of  majority,  and  reduces  the  age 
of  majority  from  21  to  18  Schedule  2  there- 
of llsU  the  statutory  provisions  unaffected 
by  the  Section  providing  for  such  reduction.^ 
In  the  age  of  majority  Section  7  of  the 
Parliamentary  Eleotlons  Act.  1895  re«nalns  In 
effect  which  requires  members  of  Parliament 
to  be  at  least  31  years  of  age. 


'  The  whole  Act,  except  {  7  was  repealed 
by  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act. 
1948.  11  &  12  Geo  6,  c  25.  5  80  and  Sch  13. 
and  the  Electoral  Law  Act  ( Northern  Ire- 
land i    1962.  c    14,  5  131  and  Sch    II 

'The  Family  I.iaw  Reform  Aot.  1969,  c  46, 
i  1(4)  refers  Ui  Schedule  2  which  lists  the 
statutes  which  are  unaffected  by  Section  1 
which  reduces  the  age  of  majority  from  21  to 
18  Schedule  2.  para  2,  states;  "The  Rep- 
resentation of  the  People  Acta  (and  any 
regulations,  etc),  section  7  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Elections  Act.  1966,  section  57  of  the 
Lijcal  Oovernment  Act.  1933  and  any  statu- 
tory provision  relating  to  municipal  elections 
in  ttie  City  of  London  wUhln  the  meaning  of 
section  167(1)  (a)  of  the  Representation  of 
the  People  Act,  1949." 


INDIA 

( Prepared  by  Mrs.  Marlon  O.  Herring.  Se- 
nior Legal  Sp>eclall8t.  American-British  Law 
Division.  Law  Library,  Library  of  Congress, 
October  1971  ) 

Members  of  Parliament  must  be  30  years 
of  age  to  sit  In  the  Council  of  States  and  not 
less  than  26  years  of  age  to  sit  In  the  House 
of  the  People 

The  Constitution  of  India,  art  84,'  states 
the  qualifications  for  a  person  to  fill  a  seat 
In  Parliament  They  must  be  citizens  of  India 
and  thirty  years  of  age  to  hold  a  seat  In  the 
Council  of  States  and  twenty-five  years  of 
age  to  sit  In  the  House  of  the  People, 

Other  qualifications  must  be  met. 


I 


'  India  (1970)  (as  printed  In  n  A.IJl.  Com- 
mentaries (2d  ed.  1970). 

IT  ALT 

(Prepared  by  Kemal  Vokopola,  Senior  Legal 
Specialist.   European  Law  Division,   Law  Li- 
brary. Library  of  Congress.  October  1971.) 
/.  Historical  background 

Italy  has  enjoyed  a  parliamentary  system 
similar  to  those  of  other  Western  European 
countries,  and  especially  that  of  England, 
since  its  unlflcatloi.  In  1870  ' 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  government 
was  based  on  the  Constitution  of  King  Carl 
Albert  (1848)  (Statuto  Albertlno)  .  first 
adopted  for  the  Kingdom  of  Piedmont  and 
Sardinia  and,  after  the  unification,  extended 
to  the  entire  Italian  peninsula  and  l,sland8. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution 
and  the  law.s  enacted  for  elections  (of  both 
the  active  and  passive  electorate)  In  1848, 
1860.  1873.  1882.  1912-1913,  and  1919  (as  well 
as  those  of  1923  and  1926  enacted  by  the 
Fascist  Regime)  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, or  Lower  House,  ar.d  the  Law  of  1818, 
to  the  Senate,  there  was  some  continuity  In 
the  parliamentary  system  for  over  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century. 

Under  the  above-mentioned  laws,  the 
House  was  a  popularly  elected  political  repre- 
sentative body.  Elections  were  held  every 
five  years.  The  members  of  the  .Senate,  or 
the  Upper  Chamber,  were  appointed  by  the 
King. 

Members  of  the  House  had  to  have  reached 
the  age  of  30  In  order  to  vote,  illiterates  were 
required  to  have  reached  the  age  of  30.  and 
men  who  had  attended  grp-mmar  school  or 
had  served  In  the  armed  forces.  21  years  The 
Law  of  1882  red  viced  the  entire  voting  age  to 
21. 

For  appointment  to  the  Senate  a  person 
had  to  have  reached  the  age  of  40  and  be- 
long to  one  of  the  21  categories  of  citizenry 
such  as  nobles,  high  Church  dlgnatarles.  Im- 
portant political  figures,  men  of  science  and 
education,  and  captains  of  Industry  In  other 
words,  he  had  to  have  distinguished  himself 
In  some  way  and  rendered  great  service  to  the 
nation  Appointment  was  for  life 

There  were  also  de  jure  members  of  the 
Senate.  This  category  included  all  the  princes 
of  the  Italian  royal  family 

With  the  advent  of  Fascism  In  1922.  the 
Italian  parliamentary  system  was  replaced  by 
the  Camera  delle  Corporazlonl  (Corporative 
Chamljcri  which  whs  not  an  elected  body  but 
was  selected  by  the  Grande  Conslgllo  del 
Pasclsmo  'Great  Council  of  Fascism)  ' 

II    The  Italian  Republic 
The  end  of  World  War  II  marked  not  only 
the  defeat  of  the  Fascist  Dictatorship,  but 
brought    about    basic   structural    changes   In 
the  Stale    Italy   was   proclaimed  a   republic 
and  reacquired  a  parliamentary  system  where 
both  houses  of  Parliament  were  elected  by  the^ 
people.   Moreover,   the   Constitution   of    1947 
granted  the  right  to  vote  (active  and  passive) 
to  women    It  established  the  voting  limit  at 
21    years   of   age    to    elect    a    member    of    the 
Lower    House    and    25    years    t.n    vote    for    a 
member   of   the  Upper   House    la  senator). 
To  run  for  elective  offices,  the  Republican 
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Constitution  fixed  the  age  for  the  Lower 
House  at  at  and  that  for  the  Senate  at  40, 
with  the  election  being  held  for  both  of  these 
bodies  every  five  years.  The  Constitution, 
however,  granted  the  right  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic  to  appoint  fi  senators  out  of  a 
body  of  316  for  life.  No  upi>er  age  limit  was 
found  for  tenure  In  or  appointment  to  an 
elective  office. 


■  EmlUo  Crosa.  Diritto  costituzionale .  3rd 
ed.  Torino,  1951.  p.  292  tt:  Carlo  Ceretl. 
DJrttfo  costituzionale.  6th  ed  Torino.  1963. 
p  392  ff;  Clro  CJonte.  L'Ordinamento  eletto- 
rale  italiano.  3rd  ed.  Torino,  1969.  p.  292  ff: 
Novissimo  digesto  italiano.  Torino.  1968.  v.  2. 
p  787  ff  and  v.  12.  p  400  ff;  Knciclope^ia  del 
diritto.  V  6.  Varese,  1969  p.  1011  ff:  Grande 
dizionario  endclopedico .  v.  7.  Mllano.  1964. 
p.  210  ff:  Leggi  e  decreti.  years  1968  to  1926. 

'  Ceretl,  op.  cit.,  p.  398. 

JAPAN 

(Prepared  by  Sung  Toon  Cho,  Senior  Legal 
Specialist,  Par  Eastern  Law  Division.  Law 
Library.  Library  of  Congress.  October.  1971  ) 

Article  10  of  the  Public  Office  Election  Law  ' 
e.stabllshed  the  age  limit  for  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  House  of 
Councillors  as  follows; 

Article  10:  Japanese  nationals  shall  possess 
the  right  to  be  elected  members  of  the 
Diet  .  .  .  according  to  the  distinction  pre- 
scribed under  each  of  the  following  items; 

( 1 )  With  respect  to  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  persons  who  are  full  25 
years  or  more  of  age; 

(2)  With  resi)ect  to  members  of  the  House 
of  Councillors,  persons  who  are  full  30  years 
or  more  of  age. 

(3)-(6)  lOmltted). 

The  Lower  House 

TTie  origiTuil  House  of  Representatives 
Election  Law  of  1889  set  the  age  limit  for 
members  of  the  lower  house  at  30  years  old. 
In  spite  of  major  revisions  of  this  Law  which 
took  place  In  1900.  1919,  1928,  and  1934.  (the 
age  qualification  remained  the  same  until 
December,  1946  when  it  was  finally  lowered  by 
five  years  to  26,]  During  this  long  period, 
however,  numerous  legislative  proposals  were 
made  to  reduce  the  age  limit  to  26  for  various 
reasons.  For  example,  the  bill  introduced  in 
1919  stated,  inter  alia,  one  reason  as  follows: 
"as  it  Is  reasonably  expected  that  man  Is 
likely  to  attain  his  maximum  growth  po- 
tential ...  In  the  age  between  26  and  60 
years  of  age.  It  is  deemed  necessary  to  elect 
representatives  from  much  wider  age  groups 
by  reducing  the  present  age  limit  to  26  years 
old."  •  Other  reasons  stated  for  reducing  the 
age  qualification  were :  (1)  the  same  age  limit 
as  certain  classes  of  the  upper  house  mem- 
bers (counts,  viscounts  and  barons)  who  are 
qualified  to  be  members  at  the  age  of  25 
should  be  maintained;  (2)  the  present  age 
should  be  lowered  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
voting  age  of  25  and  (3)  more  countries 
limited  the  age  of  qualification  to  30.* 

Several  bills  were  also  Introduced  In  1919 
and  thereafter  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  age 
limit  to  20  years  old  without  much  success. 
The  major  reasons  for  these  attempts  ap- 
peared to  have  been  baaed  on  the  considera- 
tions that  younger  representatives  by  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  rapidly  changing  social 
needs  would  be  of  better  service  to  the  coun- 
try, and  that  the  majority  and  conscription 
apes  were  20  years  old.* 

In  December,  1946,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative Election  Law  was  amended  for  the 
first  time  to  reduce  the  age  for  eligibility  for 
membership  to  38  years  old.  At  the  same 
time,  the  "voting  age  was  lowered  to  30  from 
the  previous  28  years  old.  The  Japanese  Oov- 
ernment spokesman  explained  the  reason 
for  the  amendment  in  part  before  the  Diet: 
"In  light  of  the  improved  social  and  politi- 
cal status  of  women  and  male  youth,  it  Is 
appropriate  to  lower  the  voting  age  as  well 


as  the  oandldate's  age,  while  granting  equal 
rights  to   both   sexes."  • 

The  new  Constitution  of  1040  declares 
that  "universal  adult  suffrage  is  guaran- 
teed with  respect  to  the  election  of  public 
officials"  (Article  16).  Finally,  in  1060,  the 
House  of  Representatives  Election  Law  was 
without  any  change.  Incorporated  into  the 
aforesaid  Public  Office  Election  Law,  which 
is  In  force  today.  Since  then  no  further 
efforts  were  made  to  lower  the  age  qualifica- 
tion. 

The  Upper  House 

The  origin  of  the  House  of  Peers,  predeces- 
sor to  the  House  of  Councillors,  was  pecu- 
liar. No  provision  was  made  for  such  a  body 
by  the  Meljl  Constitution  or  by  statutory 
law.  It  owed  its  existence  solely  to  an  Im- 
perial Ordinance  promulgated  on  the  same 
day  as  the  Meljl  Constitution,  February  11, 
I860.* 

The  membership  of  the  House  of  Peers 
consisted  of  six  classes  usually  appointed 
by  the  Emperor:  (1)  princes  of  the  blood: 
(2)  princes  and  marquises;  (3)  representa- 
tives of  the  thre«  lower  orders  of  the  nobil- 
ity such  as  counts,  viscounts  and  barons; 
(4)  Imperial  nominees  selected  for  service 
to  the  state;  (6)  and  representatives  of  the 
Imperial  Academy 

The  lower  age  limit  for  members  was.  In 
general.  30  years,  with  the  following  excep- 
tions: princes  of  the  blood  may  enter  the 
house  uF>on  attainment  of  majority  (20 
years  old);  counts,  viscounts  and  barons  at 
26;  while  the  high  taxpayers'  representa- 
tives must  have   attained   the  age  of   40.' 

The  Hovise  of  Councillors  Election  Law  of 
1947,  which  came  into  force  in  August  1048. 
stipulated  the  same  voting  qualifications  as 
the  statute  governing  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  the  age  of  the  candidacies 
was  set  at  30.  In  1060  the  basic  principles  of 
the  above  law  were  codified  Into  the  present 
Public  Officials  Election  Law  mentioned 
above. 


'  Law  No.  100,  April  15,  1950,  as  amended 
by  Law  No.    127.   1970. 

'  Shugi-in  giin  senky6h6  nl  kansuru  chosa 
shiry6  (Research  Materials  Relating  to 
Amendments  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
Election  Law],  vol.  1.  p.  3  (Author,  pub- 
lisher and  date  unkown ) . 

*  ShOtarO  Mlake  and  others.  Futsu  senky- 
6h6  shakygi  (Commentaries  on  the  Popular 
Election  law).   Tokyo,  ShfikadO.    1927,  p.   63 

>  Ibid. 

'  Japan.  House  of  Representatives.  Dai 
hachiju  kyu  kai  Teikoku  Gikai  tsuka  h&ritsu 
shingi  yOroku  (Excerpts  of  Deliberations  of 
Laws  Passed  in  the  BOth  Session  of  the  Diet  ] , 
1046.  p.  2. 

•  Political  Reorientation  of  Japan,  Septem- 
ber, 1945,  to  September,  1948,  Report  of  Su- 
preme   Oomm&nd    for    the    Allied    Powers. 

Washington.  D.C.:  U.S.  Oovernment  Printing 
Office,   p.  181. 

'  Harold  8.  Qulgley.  Japanese  Gm>ern- 
ment  and  Politics,  New  York,  The  Century 
Co.,  1932,  pp.  168-167. 

THI     RXPTTBLIC    OF    KORKA 

( Prepared  by  Sung  Yoon  Cho.  Senior  Legal 
Specialist,  Par  Eastern  Law  Division,  Law 
Library,  Library  of  Congress,  October,  1071.) 

During  the  Japanese  Occup>atlon  of  Korea 
from  1910  to  1948,  the  Korean  peoples  were 
denied  poUtloal  rights.  The  new  democratic 
Constitution  that  adopted  a  umcameral  as- 
sembly was  promulgated  in  1048.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  Election  Law  of  1060,  en- 
acted pursuant  to  the  oonatltutloQsJ  provi- 
sions, set  age  limits  for  candidates  at  38 
years.  The  constitutional  amendment  of  1084, 
however,  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  bi- 
cameral assemMy.  Therefore,  the  Section 
Law  was  revised  in  June,  1000,  so  as  to  in- 
corporate a  new  prcrvlsion  requiring  the  age 
qtialLficatlon  for  members  ot  the  upper  house 


to  be  set  at  30  years  old.  Tbe  general  elections 
of  July  29,  1060,  were  the  first  In  which  meoi- 
bers  ot  both  lower  and  upper  houses  were 
elected. 

Immediately  after  the  Military  Revolution 
of  May  16,  1961,  the  Election  Law  of  I960  was 
repealed  and  the  uppn  house  was  suspended 
indefinitely  after  a  nine-month  existence. 
Under  the  new  National  Aseembly  Election 
Law  of  1963,'  which  is  in  force  today,  the 
country  again  returned  to  the  unicameral 
system  ol  the  assembly.  The  age  qualification 
for  the  National  Assemblymen  under  the 
present  law  is  26  years  old  (Article  0) . 


'  Law  No.  1266.  January,  1063.  as  amended 
by  Law  No.  2088,  January  23.  1069. 

L^OS 

(Prepared  by  Mya  Saw  Shin.  Senior  Legal 
Specialist.  Par  Eastern  Law  Division.  Law 
Library.  Library  of  Congress.  October.  1071  ) 

By  the  terms  of  Its  Constitution,  promul- 
gated in  1047,  the  legislature  of  Laos  con- 
sists of  the  National  Assembly,  whoee  mem- 
bers are  elected. 

According  to  the  Ordinance-Law  No.  14  of 
February  6,  1060,  relative  to  the  election  of 
Deputies  to  the  National  Assembly,  candi- 
dates must  be  at  least  thirty  years  old  as  of 
January  1  of  the  election  year.  This  age  must 
be  verified,  according  to  Article  18.  by  the 
presentation  of  a  Judgment,  a  birth  certifi- 
cate, or  an  "acte  de  notorlft*"  (certificate  of 
Identity ) .  these  documents  to  date  at  least 
one  yesir  before  the  closing  date  for  candida- 
cies. 

LtrxXMBOfRG 

(Prepared  by  Dr.  Vlrgillu  Stolcolu.  Senior 
Legal  Specialist,  European  Law  Division.  Law 
Library,  Library  of  Congress.  October.  1971   ) 

In  Luxembourg,  the  Constitution  of  1868. 
as  amended,  requires  that  candidates  for  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  be  at  least  26  years  of 
age  ( (Art.  62)  Orand-Duchi  de  Luxembourg, 
Constitution  du  17  octobre  1868  Rrt-is^e 
Luxembourg,  1068). 

Research  of  the  history  of  the  above  con- 
stitutional provision  revealed  no  extensive 
comments  on  the  required  age  or  the  legis- 
lative attempt  to  establish  an  age  limit  for 
candidates  for  the  Chamber  (there  Is  no 
Senate)    In  Luxembourg. 

MALAYSIA 

(Prepared  by  Mya  Saw  Shin.  Semor  Legal 
Specialist,  Par  Eastern  Law  Division.  Law  Li- 
brary. Library  of  Congress.  October.  1071   | 

The  present  Constitution  is  the  federal 
Constitution  of  1067,  as  amended  from  time 
to  time  up  to  lO'TO.  The  legislature  of  Malay- 
sia Is  a  Parliament,  consisting  of  the  Tang 
dl-Pertuan  Agong  (Head  of  State)  and  two 
MaJUs  (Houses  of  Parliament),  known  as 
the  Dewan  Negara  (Senate)  and  the  Dewan 
Ra'ayat     (House    of    Representatives). 

Article  47  of  the  Constitution  states  as 
below: 

Every  citizen  resident  in  the  Federation  Is 
qualified  to  be  a  member — 

(a)  of  the  Senate,  If  he  _W«ot  less  than 
thirty  years  old;  "^ 

(b)  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives,  If  he 
Is  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  old. 

unless  he  Is  disqualified  for  being  a  mem- 
ber by  this  Constitution  or  by  any  law  made 
In  pursuance  of  Article  48.' 

Tills  article  has  remained  unchanged  since 
Its  Inclusion  In  the  Constitution  of  1057. 


'  Malaysia,  Federal  Constitution.  Incorpo- 
rating all  amendment*  up  to  1st  June,  1970, 
Kuala  Lumpur;  1070,  p.  56. 

XTW     aSALAND 

(Prepared  by  Mrs.  Jean  V,  Swartz,  Senior 
Legal  8p>eclall8t,  American-British  Law  Divi- 
sion, Law  Library,  Library  of  Oongreas,  Oc- 
tober, 1071.) 

1.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  be  twenty  years  old.  New  Zealand 
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only  Ju*  one  houae  in  lU  l««Ulsture  »lno* 
Ute  tiawin  at  tba  ljBfMa.Ur»  CooncU  AboU- 
tlon  Act  >  In  IMa 

Until  the  pae—c*  ol  **»"  Elector*!  Aaand- 
ment  Act,  1»6Q»  tw«»ty-one  wm  tlM  Mt« 
uaed  m  tbe  New  ZeaUnd  deanltten  of  "Mtalt" 
m  section  3(1)  of  the  Dectorml  Act.  l»6e.' 
Mow  tw«nty  la  the  ace  of  majority  for  an 
adult.  Sectlona  M  and  90  of  the  principal 
act,  aa  amended.  staU  the  qnallfleatlons  for 
a  member  of  Parliament  and  for  an  elector, 
respectlTety.  The  word  •'adulf  la  uaed  to 
descrtbe  the  required  a«e  Inetead  of  a  "tate- 
ment  of  the  age  requirement  In  nun»ber». 

a.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  member  of 
the  Houae  of  Bepreaentatlrea  had  to  be  twen- 
ty-one yeara  old. 

The  Bectoral  Act.  1883  '  which  permitted 
women  to  TOte  for  the  llr«t  time.  U  twenty- 
one  and  poaaeaaed  of  a  freehold  estate  of 
twenty-Dve  pounds,  apeclflcally  stated  in  sec- 
tion 9  that  no  woman  could  be  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Section  75 
stated  that  any  man  who  qualified  as  an 
elector  who  w«a  twenty-one  or  over  could  be 
Qomlnat«d  with  his  consent  for  election  to 
the  House  of  BepreaentatiTes. 

3  In  1900.  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  bad  to  be  twenty-ooe  years  old  to  be 
appointed  a  oouncUlor. 

The  liCClalatlTe  Council  Act.  1891  '  pro- 
vided In  section  3  that  the  Governor  could 
appoint  as  councillors  persons  over  twenty- 
one  years.  As  Indicated  earlier,  this  Council 
was  abolished  In  1960  by  the  Legislative 
Council  Abolition  Act  •• 


>  nX.  Stat.  I960.  No    3 
'N.Z.  Stat.  19«9.  c    19 


>  NZ   Stat 
>NZ.  Stat. 
'NZ.  Stat.  1891 
•NZ   Stat   1960 


Reprint   190«  57.  No 
1893.  No    18 

No   25 

No   3 


107. 


TH«  NlTKraLANDS 

(Prepared  by  Dr  Armlns  Busls.  Senior  T^- 
gal  Specialist,  Kuropean  Law  Division.  Law 
Library,  Library  of  Congresa.  October,  1971.) 
The  Parliament  or  States-General  of  tbe 
Netherlands  la  divided  Into  a  First  Chamber 
and  a  Second  Chamber  (Art.  89  of  the  Neth- 
erlands Constitution  of  August  24,  1813.  as 
amended)  To  be  eligible  aa  a  member  of  the 
Second  Chamber,  a  Netherlander  must  have 
reached  tbe  age  at  twenty-five  years  (Art.  94 
of  the  ConatltuUon ) .  To  be  eligible  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  First  Chamber,  the  same  requlre- 
menta  moat  be  fulfilled  as  for  membership 
at  tbe  Seeood  Chamber  (Art  100  erf  tbe 
Nctbarlande  Constitution ) 

There  ezlat  no  maximum  age  limitations 
for  electkm  or  appointment  to  legislative 
bodlee  in  the  Netherlands 

aiMCAroac 
(Prepared  by  Mya  Saw  Shin.  Senior  Le- 
gal SpeclalUt.  Par  Eastern  Law  DlvUlon.  Law 
Library,  Library  of  Congresa,  October,  1971.) 
Singapore's  legislature  conaUts  of  a  uni- 
cameral L^lslatlve  Aaaembly.  whoae  mem- 
bers are  elected  Age  limitations  for  candl- 
datea  standing  for  election  thereto  were  In- 
troduced by  the  Singapore  Legislative  As- 
sembly Elections  (Amendment)  Ordinance. 
No  20  of  1969,  which  lnaert«d  a  new  Section 
5A  Into  the  main  Ordinance  According  to 
this  section,  no  person  will  be  qoaltflad  to 
be  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Leglalatlve 
Assembly  unless  be  la  of  the  age  o*  twenty - 
one  years  or  upwards  on  the  day  of  nomina- 
tion 

swrrzKBLAMo 

(Prepared  by  Dr.  AloU  Bohmer.  Senior 
Legal  Specialist.  European  Uiw  Division,  Law 
Ubrary.  Library  of  riiiigisss   October,  1971  ) 

Tbe  age  limit  for  exarctsiag  the  right 
to  vote  mad  tii*  rtgbt  to  be  alTtwl  to  tbe 
leglsUUve  bodies  of  tbe  Swiss  Confederation 
{Bu»d.eM9ermtnmUu»(i)  was  OtwX  mentloorad 
La  tbe  Oat  miyd—l  at  tbe  Cooctttutkn.  tt>» 
text  ot  w\xieh  vm  adopted  on  March  19.  1»M, 


by  ttie  majority  of  the  Commission  of  the  rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  cantooa.'  Its  Article  5  gave 
tbe  .Igbt  to  vote  to  tbe  ettiasns  21  years  of 
age  and  Arttcle  6  gave  tbe  right  to  be  elected 
to  elUMiw  at  26  ymm  ot  age.  Aa  upper  ■«• 
limit  wae  not  stipulated. 

Sbortly  mttar.  on  AprU  •,  1948,  In  the 
"»»pr»nd  marling"  (sioeite  Lerung) .  the  Com- 
mlrrt —  adopted  tbe  text  of  Artlciee  68  and 
69  of  tbe  Oonatltutloa  which  spelled  out  the 
age  limits  for  voting.  These  provlalooa  are 
almost  identical  with  Articles  74  and  76  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  of  May  29,  1874. 
now  In  force.'  They  read  as  follows;  ' 

Art.  7<.  Every  Swlaa  aged  30  or  more,  and 
not  otherwise  disqualified  for  active  citi- 
zenship by  the  legislation  of  the  canton 
where  he  has  bis  place  of  realdence,  has  the 
right  to  vote  at  elections  and  votatlons 

Federal  legislation  may  regulate  In  a  uni- 
form manner  the  exercise  of  this  right. 

Art.  74.  (1)  In  elections,  all  Swiss  citizens. 
male  and  female,  have  equal  political  rights 
and  duties. 

(2)  Every  Swiss,  male  and  female,  aged 
twenty  or  more,  and  otherwise  not  disquali- 
fied for  active  cltlzenahlp  by  the  law  of  the 
canton  where  he  has  his  place  of  realdence. 
has  the  right  to  vote  at  such  elections. 

(.Tl  The  Confederation  may  lay  down  uni- 
form regulations  In  the  way  of  legislation 
on  the  election  and  voting  rights  in  con- 
federate matters. 

(4)  The  cantonal  right  concerning  elec- 
tions and  voting  of  cantons  and  communi- 
ties shall  be  reserved 

Art  75  Every  Uy  Swiss  citizen  possessing 
the  right  to  vote  Is  quallfled  to  be  elected 
as  a  member  of  the  National   Council. 

These  regulations  apply  only  to  federal 
electloL,s.  The  cantonal  election  laws  may 
have  dllTerent  provisions  as,  for  Instance,  the 
Canton  Zug  (Constitution  which  gives  the 
franchise    to    19-year-old    citizens. 

The  present  Swiss  Constitution  or  other 
legislation  does  not  have  any  upper  age 
limit  a-  far  as  the  right  to  vote  or  to  be 
elected  Is  concerned.  Nor  Is  there  a  limita- 
tion of  the  right  to  be  reelected  to  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  In  1942.  on  the  basis  of  a 
national  InltUtlve  {VolkHtHtiMtive) ,  a  pro- 
posal was  Introduced  to  make  legislators 
ineligible  for  legislative  bodies  after  13  years 
of  service  This  propoaal  was,  however,  de- 
feated on  May  3.  1943,  as  the  electors  did  not 
want  their  choice  to  be  limited.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  abUlty  of  a  candidate  should 
be  Judged  In  each  case  according  to  circum- 
stances and  that  an  experienced  representa- 
tive Is  often  better  than  a  novice  full  of  new 
ldea8< 

The  above-mentioned  rights  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1874  are  granted  to  men  only 
and  woman  were  excluded  from  the  federal 
political  rlghU  ThU  was  chained  by  the 
referendum  of  February  7.  1971.  which  gave 
the  right  to  vote  at  elections  to  women  as 
well  Article  74  In  lu  present  form  reads  as 
follows ;  ' 


'  WtUlam  Emmanuel  Rappard  Die  Bun- 
dftvertastung  tier  Schweizerischen  Etdge- 
noMienschaft  li4$-l»4S  ZUrlch,  Polygraphl- 
cher  Varlag  AG,  19481948,  p   168. 

>  Id.,  p.  186. 

•  The  federal  Cotutltution  of  StBitzerland 
Translation  and  Ooouaentary  by  CThrtsto- 
pher  Hughes.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Preea.   1964 

'  Jean  Francis  Aubert.  3.  Traitt  de  droit 
canstitutionnel  ruism.  Neuchatel,  Editions 
Idea  et  Calendaa,  1907.  p.  «0S. 

»  AmtUche  Smmmhing  ier  eidt^nAstiMchen 
Getetze  und  Verordnunfen.  1971.  p.  325. 

THAILAWV 

(Preparwl  by  Mys  Baw  8hln.  Senior  Legal 
Specialist,  Far  BMUm  Law  Dtnslon.  Law 
Ubrary,  Library  of  CoagrMS,  October.  1971.) 

TbaUand's  flret  ConsUtution  waa  passed 
In  June,  1933,  and  since  then  there  have  been 
seven  more  Constitutions,  the  last  of  which 


was  promulgated  in  1988.  At  the  present 
time,  the  legislature  of  Thailand  consists  of 
a  National  Aaaembly.  mads  up  of  tbe  Senate, 
whoee  members  are  appointed  by  the  King, 
and  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves,  whose 
members  are  elected. 

According  to  the  1988  Constitution,  the  age 
limit  for  candidates  for  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate Is  a  minimum  of  forty  years,  while  that 
for  candidates  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvee  Is  thirty  years.  These  age  limits  have 
tjeen  in  force  since  they  were  stipulated  In 
the  ConsUtution  of  1949.  Previously,  the 
Constitution  oX  1947  had  set  the  age  limit  of 
thlrty-flve  years  for  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  were  elected,  but 
none  for  members  of  the  Senate,  who  were 
appointed.  No  reason  for  the  lowering  of  the 
age  limit  for  candidates  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  been  found  In  tbe  sources 
available 

DEMOCRATIC    XKPUBLJC     Or    VIETNAM 

(Prepared  by  Mya  Saw  Shin,  Senior  Legal 
Specialist,  Par  Eastern  Law  Division.  Law 
Library.  Library  of  Congress.  October,  1971.) 

The  Ckjnstltution  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam)  was 
adopted  m  1969.  Article  23  of  tbe  Oonstltutlon 
states  that  citizens  who  have  reached  the  age 
uf  twenty-one  have  the  right  to  stand  for 
election,  whatever  their  nationality,  race.  sex. 
social  origin,  etc.,  to  tbe  National  Assembly 
which  Is  the  only  leglalatlve  authority  of  the 
country. 

KEPrSLIC  or  VIETNAM 

(Prepared  by  Mya  Saw  Shlna.  Senior 
Legal  Specialist.  Far  Eastern  Law  Division. 
Law  Library,  Library  of  CkjngresB.  October 
1971   ) 

The  1956  Constltiitlon  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (South  Vietnam)  provided  for  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  government  to  be 
exercised  by  a  National  Assembly,  whose 
members  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 
Article  50  of  this  Constitution  stipulated  that 
candidates  for  election  to  the  Assembly  had 
to  be  fully  twenty-flve  years  of  age  before 
election  day 

After  the  coup  d'*tat  of  1963.  no  elections 
were  held  until  1966.  In  September  of  that 
year  a  Constituent  Assembly  was  elected  and 
charged  with  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  new 
Constitution.  The  new  Constitution  was  pro- 
mulgated on  April  1,  1967.  It  calls  for  legis- 
lative i>ower  to  be  vested  In  the  National  As- 
sembly, consisting  of  an  Upper  House  or  Ben- 
ate  and  a  Lower  House  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

According  to  Article  33  of  the  "Constitu- 
tion' of  1967,  to  run  for  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives citizens  must  be  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  on  the  day  of  the  election, 
addition  to  p>osseaslng  the  other  qualifications 
called  for  Similarly.  Article  34  states  that 
candidates  for  the  Senate  must  be  thlrtv 
yeara  of  age  by  election  day  and  must  meet 
all  other  prescribed  conditions. 

SCANDIMATIAM    COUWTmiXS 

(Prepared  by  Finn  Henrlksen.  Senior  Legal 
Specialist.   European   »^w   Division,   Law   Li- 
brary. Library  of  <3ongreaa.  October.  1971  ) 
/  Omeral  remaTka 

It  may  be  stated.  In  general  terms,  that 
the  Scandinavian  trend  In  this  country  has 
been  to  lower  the  age  limit  for  ellglbUlty  to 
be  elected  to  legislative  bodies  to  the  age 
when  a  person  reaches  full  majority  and  ob- 
tains the  right  to  vote,  l.e  ,  twenty  yean  of 
age.  Tbe  decision  to  lower  this  age  from  31 
to  30  years  originated  in  an  agreement  of 
December  18,  1967.  between  tbe  Uiniaters  (or 
BecretMiM)  ot  Juatioea  from  each  of  the 
Nonllc  oountrlaa,  Daoaaark.  Finland.  Iceland, 
Norway,  and  Sw«da&.> 

Sweden  baa  gone  one  atep  further  and  has 
lowered  Its  voting  ■«•  to  19  yeara.  but  It  does 
not  aeam  likely  tbat  tbla  wlU  set  a  new 
BcandlnsTlan  trend.  The  Nordic  Council,  at 
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Its  1970  meeting  In  Reykjavik,  rejected  rather 
summarily  a  proposal  from  one  member, 
probably  Sweden,  to  lower  the  voting  age  to 
18  years.' 

The  very  low  legal  age  requirements  for 
eligibility  to  be  elected  to  Scandinavian 
legislative  bodies  does  not  mean  that  these 
tRKlles.  as  a  practical  matter,  have  many 
young  members.  The  sc&ndlu&vlau  poUtlc&l 
parties  have  con.slderably  more  Influence 
than  have  polltloal  parties  In  the  United 
States  A  leading  Swedish  writer  claims  tliat 
It  Is  virtually  Impossible  for  a  Swedl&h 
politician  to  be  elected  without  being  sup- 
ported by  a  pcHltlcal  party."  and  this  state- 
ment can  very  well  be  extended  to  all  of  the 
Nordic  countries.  This  attitude  of  the 
Scandinavian  political  parties  does  not  repre- 
sent any  distrust  of  the  young  However,  any 
Scandinavian  political  party  would  probably 
require  either  subetantlal  experience  In  lower 
political  offices,  or  very  substantial  personal 
achievements,  before  it  would  endorse  a  can- 
didate for  an  Important  legislative  body.  Very 
young  legislators  are  consequently  uncom- 
mon, but  they  are  not  excluded  per  se  For 
Instance,  the  youth  of  the  brilliant  lawyer. 
Orla  Lehmann,  who  practically  drafted  the 
Danish  Constitution  of  1849  slnglehanded.' 
Is  supposed  to  l>e  cue  of  llie  reasons  why 
Deiunartt  for  many  years  had  an  age  limit  for 
eligibility  for  election  to  the  Lower  Chamber 
of  Its  Parliament  which  was  lower  than  the 
voting  age 

In  none  of  the  countries  Is  there  a  legal 
upper  age  limit  to  being  elected  to  or  holding 
an  elective  office,  but  retirement  around  U^e 
age  of  70  Is  very  conunon. 

H    Denmark 

The  Danish  CX>nsuiutlon  of  1849  estab- 
lished a  blcameraJ  legislature  with  an  Upper 
and  a  Lower  Chamber.'  The  age  limit  for 
election  or  appointment  to  the  Upper  Cham- 
ber was  40  years,  while  the  corresponding 
age  limit  for  the  Lower  Chamber  was  only 
25  years  The  voting  age  for  both  Chambers 
was  30  years,  but  the  right  to  vote  In  elec- 
tions for  the  Upper  Chamber  was  somewhat 
restrloted  In  favor  oX  the  propertied  classes. 
The  Constitution  of  1866  lowered  the  age 
limit  on  eligibility  to  both  Chambers  to  26 
years,  while  the  voting  age  for  tK>th  Cham- 
bers remained  30  years  However,  the  1866 
Constitution  was  also  more  specific  about  the 
restrictions  In  favor  of  the  propertied  classes 
In  elections  for  the  Upi>er  Chsmiber.*  It  was 
not  until  the  Constitution  of  1916  became 
effective  that  the  right  to  vote  in  elections 
to  the  Upper  Chsonber  was  extended  to  moet 
voters.  However,  the  age  limit  for  election 
or  appointment  to  the  Upper  Chamber  was 
raised  to  35  years  at  the  same  time,  as  was 
the  voting  age  The  age  limit  on  eligibility 
to  the  Lower  Chamber,  and  the  voting  age 
In  1915  was  established  as  25  years.'  The 
purpose  of  these  Constitutional  limits  vras 
tuidoubtedly  to  secure  an  Upper  Chamber 
which  was  more  conservative,  or  mature  than 
the  Lower  Chamber, 

The  Danish  system  of  a  bicameral  legis- 
lature never  worked  very  well,  and  It  was 
abolished  by  the  present  ConsUtution  of 
1953,*  which  established  a  unicameral  legis- 
lature. The  voting  age.  and  the  age  limit  for 
eligibility  to  thU  new  legtslaUve  b<xly  were 
lowered  at  the  same  time  to  23  years,  and 
both  age  Umlta  were.  In  1966,  reduced  to  21 
years."  In  1970,  Denmark  lowered  the  age 
when  a  pterson  reached  full  majority  from 
21  to  20  years,''  This  strongly  Indicates  that 
the  age  limit  for  eligibility  for  election  to  the 
legislature,  and  the  voting  age,  will  be 
brought  down  to  20  years  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  These  age  limits  are,  to  the  Danish 
way  of  thinking,  an  Integrated  part  at  the 
concept  of  granting  a  person  full  majority. 

///.  Finland 

The   present  nnnlsh  State  dates  back  to 

1919  when  It  declared  its  Independence  from 

Russia    The   age    limit   for   election   to   the 

Parliament,  and  the  Totlng  age,  waa  origi- 


nally 24  years."  This  was  lowered  In  1944  to 
21  years,"  and,  In  1969.  to  20  yeexs.'*  The  age 
at  which  a  person  reached  full  majority  was. 
at  the  same  time,  lowered  from  31  to  20 
years." 

IV.  Iceland 

Iceland  gained  considerable  Independence 
when  It  became  united  with  Denmark  In 
1904.  and  became  an  Independent  country  In 
1944,"  The  voting  age.  and  the  age  limits 
for  eligibility  to  be  elected  to  the  Icelandic 
Parliament  were  similar  to  the  Danish  age 
limits  of  25  and  35  respectively  until  1934 
However,  a  constitutional  amendment  of 
March  24.  1934.  lowered  the  voting  age.  and 
the  age  limit  for  eligibility  to  the  Parliament, 
to  21  years,"  This  age  limit  waa  incorporated 
in  the  Icelandic  Constitution  of  1944,'"  It  Is 
likely  that  it  has  been,  or  will  be,  lowered  to 
20  yeers. 

V.  Norway 

The  Norwegian  Conatltutlon  of  1814  estab- 
lished a  voting  age  of  25  years  and  an  age 
limit  of  30  years  for  election  or  appointment 
to  the  Parliament"'  Tbe  voting  age  was  re- 
duced In  1920  to  23  years  and  In  1946  to  21 
years,  while  the  age  limit  for  eligibility  for 
election  to  the  Parliament  was  reduced  to  21 
years  In  1948."  and  finally.  In  1967.  to  20 
yeiirs  ">  The  age  for  general  majority  was 
lowered  from  21  to  20  years  In  1969  " 

VI.    Sweden 

Substantial  parts  of  the  present  Swedish 
Constitution  date  back  to  1809,  and  the  re- 
cently abolished  bicameral  legislature  estab- 
lished In  1866  The  age  limit  for  election  or 
appointment  to  the  indirectly  elected  Upper 
Chamber  was.  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, 35  years,  while  the  age  limit  for  eligibil- 
ity to  the  directly  elected  Lower  Chamber 
was  23  years  '^  The  voting  age  was  lowered. 
In  1945,  from  23  to  21  years,  and  the  age  limit 
for  election  or  appointment  to  both  Cham- 
bers was  reduced  to  23  years  In  1949,"  Sweden 
passed,  on  June  17,  1971.  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  abolished  the  Upper 
Chamber  of  Its  legislature  *•  The  age  limit  for 
election  to  the  new  unicameral  legislature  Is 
20  years. »^  while  the  voting  age  has  been  low- 
ered to  19  years  "  The  age  for  a  person  to 
reach  full  majority  was  lowered  from  21  to 
20  years  In  1969 T^ 
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ACE    LIMITATION    FOX    El,EC-nON    TO    LECI-SLATIVi: 
BODIES HISPANIC    NATIONS 

(Prepared  by  Dr  Rubens  Medina  Chief. 
and  Armando  E  Gonzalez  and  David  M  Val- 
derrama.  Senior  Legal  Specialists.  Hispanic 
law  Division.  Law  Library.  Library  of  Con- 
gress. October   1971  i 

Before  considering  the  specific  provisions 
concerning  age  limitation  for  election  of  citi- 
zens to  the  legislative  bodies,  this  office  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  Indicate  that  In  a 
number  of  instances,  constitutional  changes 
have  occurred  under  extra-legal  circum- 
stances not  always  very  well  documented 
The  study  of  those  jtirisdictlons  where  more 
constitutional  changes  have  taken  place, 
seems  to  suggest  that  even  though  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  charters  may  have  been 
promulgated  with  all  due  legal  formalities, 
the  processes  through  which  the  changes  oc- 
curred may  not  be  found  completely  record- 
ed and  only  very  brief  and  general  remarks 
were  offered  as  Introductory  statement? 
usually  In  the  form  of  "proclamas"  or  '"pre- 
ftmbulos  "  The  demand  of  present  needs, 
more  just  organization  and  adjudication 
response  to  the  nation's  reality,  and  a  better 
preservation  of  the  country's  tradlUons  and 
common  obJecUves  are  among  the  reasons 
most  fre<iuently  offered  as  justification  fT 
the  changes  Introduced 

A  deeper  search  for  supporting  arguments 
would  require  an  exploration  of  non  legal 
sources  which  this  office  can  undertake  if 
more  time  is  made  available 

The  age  llmltaUon  predominant  among 
the  Hispanic  nations  is  25  years  of  age  for 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Represeutatires 
I  Chamber  of  Deputies )  and  35  years  for 
members  of  the  Senate  Changes  concerning 
the  above  limitation  have  been  Introduced 
in  the  following  countries 

1  Costa  Kica 
The  Constitution  of  June  8.  1917.  estab- 
lished the  age  limit  of  40  years  for  election 
as  a  Senator,  and  35  years  for  the  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  T^eee  provi- 
sions were  changed  by  tbe  Oonatltutlon  ot 
November  7,  1949.  which  eetabUshed  the  age 
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of  21   years  or  more  aa  a  requisite  for  eligi- 
bility  to   the   Legislative   Assembly    (Article 

108> 

2.  Cuba 

Tlie  Constitutional  Law  of  the  Republic 
adopted  ou  June  11,  1935,  establUhed  SO 
yeers  of  age  as  a  minimum  for  election  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
thus  lowering  the  previous  age  requirement 
for  the  corresponding  legislative  bodies  set 
forth  by  the  Constitution  of  1901,  of  35  and 
25  years  of  age  for  the  respective  chambers. 
This  change  was  allegedly  introduced,  "com- 
plying with  the  will  of  the  people,  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Fundamental  Charter  of  1901, 
and  with  the  conquests  of  the  revolution."  ' 
The  Fundamental  Law  of  Cuba  enacted 
in  1959  by  the  Castro  regime  simply  sup- 
pressed Congress.  This  office  has  been  unable 
to  locate  any  useful  material  In  this  regard. 
3.  Ecuador 
The  Constitutions  c>t  190rt  and  1929  main- 
tained the  same  age  limitations  for  both 
Chambers;  30  and  21  years  of  age  for  Sen- 
ators and  members  of  the  House,  respec- 
tively (Article  44,  Section  3.  and  Article  51, 
Article  36,  Section  b)  and  Article  43,  respec- 
tively). 

The  Country  adopted  the  unicameral  sys- 
tem by  virtue  of  a  new  Constitution  adopted 
In  1945  which  established  the  age  limit  of 
36  years  for  members  of  thp  then-called  Na- 
tional Assembly  The  new  charter  was  In  force 
slightly  over  one  year 

Another  Constitution  adopted  In  December 
1946.  reestablished  the  two  chambers  .setting 
the   age   lliiiitd  at   a  mlnmum  of  25  years  for 
the   members  of  the  Ho<i.se    and  35  years   for 
the  Senators  These  provisions  have  remained 
unchanged  In  spite  of  the  adoption  of  two 
more  Constitutions  (1960  and  1967). 
4.  Guatemala 
The  age  limit  of  21   ye.^rs  was  maintained 
from  the  Constitution  of  1879  as  a  requisite 
for  those  elected  as  Deputies  to  the  General 
Assembly,    to    the    Constitution    enacted   on 
September    15.    1966.    whereby    the    minimum 
age  was  established  at  30  years  for  r>eputles 
to  the  Congress  (Article  163) 
S.  Honduras 
Thl.s  rounTv.  which  has  a  unicameral  sys- 
tem, established  the  minimum  age  of  26  years 
for  members  of  Congress.  This  limit  was  ap- 
parently lowered  by  the  Constitution  of  1965 
which  contains  no  provisions  concerning  age. 
but    grant    pollUcal    rights    only    to   citizens 
who  are  18  years  of  age  and  over  (Article  341. 
.^Kaln,  no  speclflr  arguments  were  ofleretl  In 
any   legal   document   or   related   literature   to 
support  such  change. 

6  Nicaragua 

The  age  Umlta  of  40  and  25  years  were 
maintained  for  the  House  and  Senate,  re- 
spectively, up  to  the  Constltutum  of  Novem- 
ber 1.  1950,  by  which  the  age  limit  for  sen- 
ators was  changed  u>  36  years  (Article  164). 
No   supporting   arguments    are    available    at 

this  time 

7  Vfn^jsui'lii 

The  first  chaiiKP  *■»«  uurodviced  by  the 
ConsUtutlon  of  1904  which  establlahed  the 
age  limits  of  21  and  30  years  for  members 
of  the  Houae  and  for  the  Senate,  respective- 
ly, from  25  and  30  years  of  age  previously  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  of  1901  This  limit 
was  maintained  until  the  Constitution  of 
1936  which  reestablished  the  limit  set  forth 
by  the  ConsUtutlon  of  1901  (25  and  30  years 
of  age) . 

The  Constitution  of  April  11.  1963.  again 
changed  the  limit  to  21  and  30  years  of  age. 
respectively.  No  special  reasons  appear  to  be 
available. 

g  Philippines 

There  «x«  constitutional  age  limitations 
for  election  to  the  laglalature  of  the  PtxUlp- 
pinea.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1085.  as 
originally  adopted,   the  legislature  oooslsted 


of  a  txnlcameml  body  called  the  National 
Assembly,  the  age  qualification  for  which  was 
30  years.' 

Profeesar  Aruego,  a  leading  Filipino  con- 
stitutionalist, states  that  the  age  or  mem- 
bership Ir.  the  National  Aasembly  was  fixed 
at  30,  ...  to  Insure  the  presence  in  that 
body  of  men  of  experience  and  maturity  of 
Judgment  for  legislative   work.' 

In  1940.  the  National  Assembly  was  re- 
placed by  a  bicameral  Congre.ss  of  the  Phlllp- 
plnee  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  Hovise  of 
Representatives.  The  qualifying  age  for  mem- 
bers was  fixed  at  25  and  36,  respectively  '  No 
treatise  or  record  of  any  debate  In  the 
farmer  National  Assembly  has  been  located 
explaining  the  change. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Introductory  statement  Carlos  Mendleta. 
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(2)  by  striking  out  'W.OOO.OOO"  in  sub- 
paragraph i  D )( 1 )  and  by  inaerting  m  lieu 
thereof  •'HO.OOO.OOO";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  '■$360 .000"  In  subpara- 
graph (P)  (111)  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "^eOCOOO". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  obligations  Issued 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S      2«I« 

At  the  request  of  Mr  MONTOYA.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr  McGee) 
was  added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  8.  2416.  to 
provide  improvemenUs  in  Indian  Educa- 
tion. 

REVENUE   ACT   OF    1971 — 
AMENDMENTS 

A.MENUMENT     NO.     &72 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  m.v.sclf  and  Senators  Allen.  Bellmon. 
Dole.  Sparkman.  and  Talmadge.  I  submit 
an  amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  us,  .olntly.  to  the  bill  iHR  10947  > 
to  provide  a  job  development  Investment 
credit,  to  reduce  individual  income  taxes. 
to  reduce  certain  exci.se  laxe.s.  and  for 
oUier  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  prUited  In  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows 

AMrNDMiwT  No.  673 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

INOUSTRIAL    DEVElAU'MENT    BONDS 

Skc.  — .  (a)  Section  103(c)(4)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
certain  exempt  activities)   U  amended— 

III  lay  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (E( 
■  energy  gas.  or  water,  or'  and  by  inserting 
l;i   lieu  there^if  ''energy  or  gas,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (Pi  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '  .  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing 

"(O)  facilities  for  the  furnl.shlng  of  water, 
whether  or  not  to  the  general  public   ' 

(b)  Section  103(0  (6)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  exemption  from  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  treatment  for  certain  small  Is- 
sues) Is  amended — 

( i  I  by  striking  out  "•S.OOO.OOO "  in  the  bead- 
ing of  Bubparagraph  (D)  and  by  inaerting  in 
lieu  there^jf  "»10,000,000"; 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMxrnimNT  no.  141 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Miiuiesota  (Mr  Mondalei  . 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mossi.  the 
Senator  from  South  DnkoU  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN ) ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris^  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  ( Mr.  Eacleton  »  be  added  as 
cosponsors  to  the  Stevenson-Pearson 
amendment  No  541,  to  increase  the 
Federal  income  tax  personal  exemption 
to  $700  retroactive  to  January  1,  1971. 
This  amendment  is  to  H.R.  8312,  a  bill 
which  would  increase  the  jjersonal  ex- 
emption to  $675  H  R.  8312  was  reported 
out  of  committee  October  20  and  may  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  Tue,sday. 
November  2.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


ACTION  ON  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
REVENUE  NEEDS— ANNOUNCE- 

MENT OP  HEARINOS 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  complste  action  on 
the  revenue  measure  by  the  beRlnning  of 
next  week.  Accordingly.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  Uie  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  revenue  measure  at  10 
a.m.  on  November  10.  1971,  in  room  6226. 
New  Senate  Office  Building  Immediately 
after  completing  that  hearing  it  is  my 
intention  to  call  an  executive  session  of 
the  committee  for  the  afternoon  of  No- 
vember 10  m  order  to  mark  up  and  hope- 
fully report  out  a  bill. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  speed— one - 
third  of  the  fiscal  year  is  already 
passed — and  the  desire  of  the  leadership 
to  complete  the  Senate's  business  by  the 
end  of  November.  I  think  it  is  In  the  in- 
terests of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
of  all  its  citizens  that  hearings  be  con- 
flne<i  Ui  llie  morning  of  the  10th. 

All  persons  wishing  to  inform  the  com- 
mittee as  to  their  views  on  fiscal  matters 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  strongly 
urged  therefore  to  submit  their  com- 
rnenUs  in  writing  to  the  committee  no 
later  tlian  noon  on  November  9.  so  that 
Uie  committee  may  have  them  available 
for  consideration  during  its  executive 
session. 


NOTICE     OF     WITNESS     LIST     FOR 
HEARINGS    ON    NATIONAL    FUELS 
AND  ENERGY  POLICY 
Mr     JACKSON.    Mr.    President,    the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  No- 
vember 3.  1971,  to  explore  the  short-  and 
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long-term  energy  policy  Implications  of 
the  Calvert  Cliffs  court  decision.  Recent 
court  decisions,  notably  the  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
nf  Columbia  Circuit  in  Calvert  Cliffs  Co- 
ordinating Committee  and  others  versus 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  have  dl- 
rrtly  affected  the  interface  between 
public  policies  on  energy  and  the  en- 
vironment. This  hearing,  which  I  an- 
nounced on  October  19,  is  part  of  the 
national  fuels  and  energy  poUcy  study 
authoriaed  by  S«iate  Resolution  45.  The 
committee  will  explore  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  implementation  of 
the  court's  recommendations  to  deter- 
mine: 

Any  potential  immediate  reduction  in 
the  adequacy  and  reliability  of  electric 
service . 

Any  reduced  capability  for  carrying 
the  electric  loads  of  dependent  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  residential  users; 

The  economic  implications  of  requiring 
those  facilities  with  operating  licenses  to 
delay  operation; 

The  effect  of  new  requirements  on 
overall  Ucensing  procedures; 

The  adequacy  of  the  decision  and 
AEC's  rules  to  implement  the  decision  to 
protect  environmental  values; 

The  potential  long-term  conflicts  be- 
tween licensing  procedures  and  oUier 
statutory  policies  regarding  energy,  the 
environment,  and  powerplant  siting;  and 

Whether  the  decision  is  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  as  ex- 
pres.sed  in  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969 

The  hearing  will  be  convened  at  10  a.m. 
In  room  3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  witnesses  include  the  Honorable 
Mike  Oravkl,  U.S.  Senator  from  Alaska: 
Hon  Russell  E  Train,  Chairman.  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  Execu- 
Uve  Office  of  the  P>resldent;  Commis- 
sioner William  O.  Doub,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Coniinis&ion.  accompanied  by 
Commissioner  James  Ramey:  Charles  F. 
Luce,  chairman  of  the  board.  Consoli- 
dated Edison  Co.,  New  York,  NY  ;  Ed- 
ward Berlin,  partner  of  Berlin,  Roi&man, 
and  Kessler  on  behalf  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
accompanied  by  Oliver  A.  Houck,  coun- 
sel. National  WUdllfe  Federation;  Wil- 
liam R.  Gould,  chairman.  Western  Sys- 
tems Coordinating  Council,  appearing  as 
vice  president.  Atomic  Industrial  Porum; 
Eton  G.  Allen,  president  of  Yankee 
Atomic  Electric  Co.,  on  behalf  of  the  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute. 


EXTENSION  FOR  PERIOD  OP  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morixing  business  be  extended  for  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


FORdON  AID 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrglnlft.  Mr.  Pn»- 
ident,  it  ha*  been  Implied,  or  sUted  from 


time  to  time  since  last  Friday,  that  the 
United  States  has  turned  its  back  on  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  virtue  of  the  dra- 
matic and  historic  rote  which  occurred 
on  last  Friday  evening. 

It  should  be  noted  again  and  again 
that  about  $2  billion  in  authorizations 
have  been  enacted  by  the  Senate  within 
the  past  fortnight  as  additional  contri- 
butions by  the  United  States  to  the  Inter- 
national Development  F^ind  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank,  to  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  to  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

Thus,  it  is  not  our  world  responsibili- 
ties which  have  been  rejected.  It  is  the 
grab  bag  approach — if  I  may  borrow 
the  term  used,  quite  aptly,  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  'Mr  Ptlbright" — Into  which 
the  aid  program  has  degenerated. 

That  is  what  the  Senate  rejected  on 
Friday  last. 


EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  FOR 
THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNINQ  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a&k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional 3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Byrd 
of  Virginia'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  ALLEN  Mr.  President,  the  vcte 
last  Friday  evening  in  tlie  Senate,  in 
which  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  Is  a  constructive 
development  in  the  judgment  of  the 
jiinior  Senator  from  Alabama. 

It  may  help  to  bring  a  little  reason  and 
reality  mto  the  never-never  land  of 
Washington.  It  may  not  signal  an  end 
of  all  foreign  aid,  but  It  does  show  that 
after  dumping  $143  billion  overseas  in 
foreign  aid  while  so  many  domestic 
needs  of  this  country  go  unmet,  the 
American  people  are  fed  up  and  w&nt  to 
see  an  end  put  to  foreign  giveaways 

Mr.  President,  our  national  debt  of 
over  $400  billion  is  more  than  the  na- 
tional debts  of  all  the  other  cotmtries  of 
the  world  combined. 

It  costs  more  than  $21  billion  a  year 
just  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  tremen- 
dous national  debt. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr  Btkd*,  who  is  now 
presiding  over  this  body,  stated  a  mo- 
ment ago.  we  are  operating  our  National 
Government  with  a  deficit  of  more  than 
$30  billi(3n  a  year.  So  why  should  we 
borrow  money  to  give  to  unappreclative 
people  who  say,  in  response  to  our  gen- 
orosity.  "Yankee  go  home." 

Mr.  President,  I  noticed  In  the  news- 
paper this  morning  the  suggestion  that 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  might 
yet  pass  In  some  form  by  dropping  from 
the  bill  the  military  assistance  aspects 
of  the  bill. 

Well.  Mr.  President.  timX  will  not 
solve  tbe  problem  becauw.  In  the  jtxlg- 
ment  of  the  )unk>r  Senator  from  Ala- 


bama, those  were  the  most  worthwhile 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

So,  let  those  who  feel  that  the  matter 
can  be  solved  by  dropping  the  mihtar>- 
assistance  aspects  from  the  bill  be  not 
deluded  becatise  that  will  not  solve  the 
problem. 

I  believe  that  we  are  entering  a  new 
era  of  placing  of  priorities  on  meetirxg 
domestic  needs  and  not  seeking  to  sup- 
port the  entire  world . 

Surely,  after  the  26  years  lollowmg  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  these  nations 
should  be  able  to  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet. 

I  beheve  that  tlie  vote  last  FViday  was 
a  most  healthy  and  constructive  devel- 
opment. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  US    •VIEW  OF  UNITED  STATES- 
CHINA  RELATIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  speech  prepared 
for  dehvery  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
Third  National  Convocation  on  the  Chal- 
lenge of  Bmldinp  Peace,  at  the  Americana 
Hotel.  New  York  City.  October  27.  1971. 
9  am 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

A  us    Vnw  OF  United  Statks-Chtna 

RtUkTlONS 

(.Ml  address  by  Senmor  jAvrrs) 
The  objective  of  this  portentous  gatlierliig. 
accordiug  to  the  Statement  ot  Convocstlon 
Purpo!>e.  IS  "...  to  focus  Uie  attention  of 
the  America;)  people  ou  Lh>«  prospects  for 
c  .operatloii  between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China"  As  a  United 
States  Senator  and  member  of  the  Senaie 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  has  take:. 
a  particular  interest  In  this  subject.  I  have 
been  aslced  to  present  "A  United  States 
View"  at  the  opening  of  this  convocation. 

Unquestionably.  1971  has  already  proven  to 
be  the  most  pivotal  year  m  US. -China  rela- 
tion—»Jid  in  mainland  China-world  rela- 
tions— since  1949  when  the  forces  of  Mao 
Tse-tuug  won  final  victory  in  the  civil  war 
and  established  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

The  U.N  General  Assembly  s  decl&lon  to 
seat  the  People's  Republic  of  China  as 
China's  representative  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  in  the  Assembly  brings  to  a  close 
one  long  and  oontentious  chapter  in  Sine- 
American  relatloixs.  The  decision  to  bring  the 
People's  Republic  Into  the  D.N.  Is  a  proper 
and  constructive  measure — broadly  supported 
by  the  American  people  and  ttie  Congreas. 
as  well  as  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State,  but  the  concurrent  decision  to  expe^ 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  is  regret- 
table and  Is  bound  to  cause  general  disap- 
proval and  even  reaentment  in  some  quarters 
in  the  United  States  Already  there  have  been 
efforts  initiated  in  tlie  Congress  to  reduce  the 
US.  financial  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions In  "retaliation"  against  the  expulsion 
of  Taiwan.  I  oppose  punitive  cute  in  our  sup- 
p>ort  of  the  UJ?.  and  its  agencies  and  Secre- 
tary Rogers  has  made  it  clear  that  the  Ad- 
ministration "will  not  support  a  reduction  of 
fundfi  for  the  United  Natloixs  m  retaliatktii 
for  this  vote."  TTiere  will,  of  course,  continue 
to  be  a  most  careful  scrutiny  In  the  Oonfrsas 
of  all  requests  for  funds,  including  tboee  fc- 
Unlted  Natdona  prognuna.  Tlila  Is  the  con- 
Btltuttonal  duty  of  the  Coogreaa.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  the  iarue  of  tJS  -China  rela- 
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tiona.  and  the  Issue  ot  U  3.  support  for  the 
United  Nations  will  be  determined  out  of 
petulance  or  resentment. 

What  are  the  common  Interests  which  have 
brought  about  the  r»pld  chaogea  In  UJB.- 
Chlna  relations  after  20  years  of  deep  frf«ze — 
a;id  give  hope  for  even  larger  changes  In  the 
future""  How  are  these  common  Interest*  per- 
ceived In  Washington?  To  what  extent  are 
the  gains  already  achieved  attributable  to  the 
political  personality  and  style  of  President 
Nixon?  To  what  extent  are  they  attributable 
to  broader  and  deeper  trends  of  policy  within 
the  two  countries?  And  what  does  the  future 
hold  now  that  the  People's  Republic  has 
China's  seat  In  the  O.N.  and  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  Is  expelled? 

It  Is  on  these  and  related  questions  that  I 
wish  to  present  "A  United  States  View,  as 
Mr    Un   presented   "The   View   from   China" 

Proni  the  U  S  perspective,  the  ending  of 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  seen  an  the  necessary 
caiiae,  and  the  flttlag  occasion,  for  a  funda- 
mental reappraisal  and  change  In  U.S  -China 
relations  within  the  broader  context  of  U  8 
policy  in  Asia  and  the  world  Within  China, 
the  ending  of  the  Cultural  Revolution —with 
its  extraordinary  attendant  militancy  and 
turmoil-  may  well  also  be  seen  as  an  equally 
necessary  and  fitting  occasion  for  a  funda- 
mental reappraisal  and  change  In  U.S  -China 
relations  During  the  period  of  VS  pre- 
occupation and  agony  centered  on  Vietnam 
and  during  China's  period  of  preoccupation — 
and  perhaps  anguish,  too — centered  on  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
accorded  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance Its  Interests  In  the  world  -often  to  the 
detriment  of  the  separate  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  China.  To  protect  and 
advaiice  their  own  Intereeta,  to  the  extent 
that  they  conflict  with  the  Inieresis  and 
objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
.States  and  China  clearly  have  a  mutual  in- 
terest In  working  out  arrangements  which 
win  reduce  their  bilateral  posture  of  con- 
frontation during  the  past  twenty  years, 
which  has  claimed  so  much  of  the  energy 
and  resources  of  both  countries 

Whatever  lt«  other  results  may  have  been — 
and  the  price  has  been  frightful  for  America 
and  the  world — the  Vietnam  war  has  taught 
a  valuable  leason  to  the  US  and  to  China. 
The  United  States  has  seen  that  Its  concep- 
tion of  the  People's  Republic  as  a  militarily 
expansionist  power  upon  which  the  policy 
of  'containment  of  China"  and  cla«e-ln  mili- 
tary encirclement  was  built — is  a  misconcep- 
tion born  out  of  the  Korean  war  In  addition 
to  the  unmistakable  military  prudence  and 
restraint  exercised  by  China  throughout  the 
Vietnam  war,  we  have  now  oome  to  learn 
from  Khrushchev's  memoirs  and  other  diplo- 
matic revelations  that  the  genesis  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  did  not  have  as  Its  basic  cause  Chi- 
nese expansionism  or  military   adventurism. 

Conversely,  the  Nixon  administration 
policy  of  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  appears 
to  have  persuaded  Peking's  leadership  that 
the  US  Is  not  following  a  policy  of  military 
enroachment  on  China's  borders — or  of  en- 
circlement The  promulgation  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine,  the  reduction  of  other  U.S.  forces 
m  Asia,  and  the  agreement  to  return  Oki- 
nawa to  Japan  must  surely  have  made  It 
t-!ear  to  Peking,  as  further  evidence,  that  the 
V  S  has  no  predatory  Intentions  toward 
China — -or  Asia. 

Prom  Peking's  perspective,  the  focus  of 
niUJtary  tension  along  Its  borders  has  shifted 
trxa  Indochina  and  the  Taiwan  Straits  to 
the  Slno-Sovlet  border  In  northeastern  Asia. 
Prom  the  US  perspective,  the  focus  of  mili- 
tary danger  has  shifted  to  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean and  Mideast,  where  the  Soviet 
Union  has  eatabllshed  a  major  new  military 
and  diplomatic  presence  on  NATO's  toutb- 
ern  flank. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  U  the  coincidental 
factor  In  the  shifting  focus  of  concern  in 
both  Wa«txln(ton  and  Peking,   tbe  VB.  has 


most  properly  taken  great  pains  to  empha- 
size that  the  lessening  of  UJ9. -China  tensions 
1.1  not  a  guise  for  the  pursuit  of  an  oppor- 
tunistic policy  of  collusion  with  Peking 
aralnst  Moscow  President  Nixon's  announce- 
ment of  his  visit  to  Moscow,  the  Important 
progress  being  made  in  the  SALT,  the  Berlin 
and  other  negotiations  with  the  USSR  are 
tangible  evidences  of  the  sincerity  of  VJQ.  in- 
tentions In  this  respect. 

These  are  fundamental  considerations 
which  transcend  the  factor  ot  the  personal- 
ities and  styles  of  President  Nixon  and 
Premier  Chou  En-lal  In  the  current  opening 
of  U.S. -China  discussions.  They  are,  If  you 
will,  fundamental  elements  of  realpolitick, 
from  the  perspective  of  Washington — and 
perhaps  of  Peking,  too  The  speed,  and  the 
srv-far  flawless  manner,  In  which  these  con- 
siderations of  realpolitick  have  been  trans- 
lated into  concrete  steps  to  reduce  Slno- 
Amerlcan  tensions  and  Initiate  a  construc- 
tive dialog'je  on  the  whole  range  of  Issues 
of  mutual  concern,  clearly  owes  much  to  the 
persoivallty  sophistication  and  finesse  of 
President  Nixon  and  Premier  Chou  En-lal. 
The  Inspired  Initiative  of  premier  Chou  to 
the  US  ta-^le  tennis  team  has  been  recipro- 
cated In  an  equally  Inspired  manner  by  the 
Kissinger  trips  of  preparation  U)  Peking  and 
by    the   Presidents   forthcoming   visit 

With  title  to  China's  U  S  seat  now  out  of 
the  way,  clearly.  Vietnam  and  Taiwan  will 
head  the  list  of  agenda  Items  to  be  dlscusaed 
by  President  Nixon  with  Premier  Chou  and 
perhaps  Chairman  Mao  These  are  the  most 
immediate  and  visible  issues  of  contention 
between  Washington  and  Peking  However. 
in  my  Judgment,  the  Issue  of  most  crucial 
Importance  between  the  US  and  China,  as  it 
could  affect  the  prospects  for  peace  and 
stability  Ir.  Asia  for  the  remainder  of  the 
century.  Is  likely  to  be  some  understanding 
on  the  nature  of  Japan's  role  in  post-Vietnam 
Asia  and  the  Pacific:  and  the  purpoBe  and 
design  of  the  U  S -Japan  Partnership  which 
is  the  keystone  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  and 
US    policy   in   Asia  in   ahaplr^;   that   role 

In  his  extraordinary  interview  of  August  0 
with  James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Chou  En-lal  used  the  lanifiiage  of  challenge 
solely  on  the  question  of  Japan  and  US  - 
Japan  relations  Because  this  was  so  clearly 
intentional.  It  Is  of  particular  significance 
Speaking  on  Japan.  Chou  said 

"...  when  they  have  developed  to  the 
present  stage  they  are  bound  to  develop  mili- 
tarism .  the  U.S.  has  promoted  the  de- 
velopment of  Japan  toward  militarism  by 
the  Indefinite  prolongation  of  the  Japan-U  S 
security     treaty  .   economic    expansion     Is 

bound  to  bring  about  military  expansion  And 
that  cannot  be  restrained  by  a  treaty  " 

In  my  Judgment.  If  the  leaders  of  the 
People's  Republic  are  seriously  Interested  In 
securing  peace  and  stability  In  Asia  In  the 
decades  ahead,  they  would  t>e  better  advised 
to  forge  a  realistic  understanding  Instead  of 
a  polemical  approfich  to  the  vital  question 
of  Japan's  role  In  post-Vietnam  Asia  and  the 
Pacific — and  the  U  S. -Japan  tie 

The  prime  task  in  Asia  in  the  1970's  will 
be  the  productive  channeling  of  Japan's  eco- 
nomic "miracle"  and  productivity.  This 
amazing  thrust  represents  and  expresses  an 
extraordinary  national  drive,  discipline,  ca- 
pacity for  organization  and  Irrepressible  de- 
termination to  excel  and  to  enjoy  a  place  In 
the  »un. 

Informed  observers  In  Washington  are  In- 
clined to  believe  that  the  Chinese  approach 
ludacated  In  Chou's  interview  with  Reston 
represents  an  effort  by  Peking  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  Wasbincton  and  Tokyo  for 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  securing  an  Isolated, 
flabby,  neutralist  and  pacifist  Japan.  In  my 
Judgment,  a  policy  suoh  as  this  one — If.  li.- 
deed.  It  is  what  Peking  has  In  mind — la 
doomed  to  failure  and  fraught  with  grave 
dangers  and  risks.  It  is  a  policy  approach 
which  Ignores  realities  and  places  a  premium 


on  Ideology,  polemics  aiwl  wishful  thinking 
more  reminiscent  of  Peking's  diplomacy  of 
the  1960'8  than  Its  diplomacy  of  the  70's. 

I  can  fcM-esee  a  genuine  community  of 
Interest  between  Peking  and  Washington 
with  respect  to  Japtm's  role  In  Asia  t>ased 
on  quite  a  different  approach.  A  major  chal- 
lenge for  the  U.S.  and  industrialized  Europe 
is  to  devise  means  for  a  mutual  agreeable 
channeling  and  abaorptlon  of  Japan's  fan- 
tastic productive  capacity  Clearly,  the  upper 
limits  of  absorption  of  Japanese  exports  into 
the  U  S  economy  have  been  reached—  and 
Europe  Is  not  anxious  to  increase  Its  role  as 
a  trading  partner  f<>r  Japan  On  the  other 
hand.  Chlixa's  ecc^nomy  l.s  hungry  for  credits 
and  Industrial  imports — -as  are  the  economies 
of  most  other  Asian  nations.  Including  even 
Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Tiie  Ingredients  are  present  for  a  grand 
'oncert  In  Asia,  in  which  China  could  play 
a  leading  role — for  the  purpose  of  channel- 
ing and  absorbing  the  great  thrust  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  Jap>an's  ever-growing 
tvonomy  for  the  benefit  of  the  development 
of  Asia.  There  lies  a  true  conimunlty  of  In- 
terests. And.  it  does  not  mean  excluding 
W.^stern  Europe  or  the  US  -or  seif-help  by 
a  dynamic  and  developing  Asia,  It  means 
only  a  theater  for  Japanese  effort 

The  other  direction-  that  of  Isolating 
Japan  and  thwarting  Japans  capacity  and 
determlninallon  to  excel-  Is  the  route  best 
calculated  In  my  Judgment  to  bring  about 
the  very  results  which  Peking  and  Wash- 
ington— have  been  the  greatest  interest  In 
preventing  A  Ja!>au  which  Is  Isolated  and 
thwarted  Is  a  Japan  likely  to  become  venge- 
ful and  mlUiantly  nationalistic  Such  a 
seething  and  rootless  Japan  could  turn  to 
the  path  of  militarism,  which  it  followed  90 
disastrously  In  the  I930'8  and  1940's.  This 
time  a  militaristic  Japan  would  be  equipped 
with  a  nuclear  capacity 

We  have  se^en  two  faces  of  Japan  In  the 
past  40  years  TTie  ugly  and  menacing  face  of 
extreme  nationalism  and  mllltartsm  of  the 
1930s  and  the  1940s  Is  a  memory  which 
should  be  burned  deeply  Into  the  psyche  of 
both  China  and  the  United  -States  Japan's 
peaceful  and  democratic  face  of  the  ItfSO's 
and  the  1960'8  Is  one  of  those  great  trans- 
formations which  seem  at  times  almost 
miraculous  The  close  U  S  -Japan  tie  of  the 
past  two  decades  has  been  a  vital  factor  In 
this  transformation  I  believe  that  a  con- 
tinuing close  U  S  -Japan  tie  is  a  precondition 
to  the  security  of  Asia  and  the  world — that 
Japan  remains  dedicated  to  peaceful  produc- 
tivity. 

Recent  Chinese  statements  have  Indicated 
that  Peking  regards  Vietnam  a*  the  m'jst 
"urgent'  Issue  In  contention  between  the 
U  S  and  China,  while  Taiwan  remains  as 
the  most  "Important"  Iseiie  In  contention. 
While  Vietnam  may  be  the  most  "urgent" 
Issue.  It  IH  also  the  one  which  will  be  most 
quickly  resolved  In  my  Judgment  A  number 
of  residual  problems  will  remain  following 
the  U  3  withdrawal  and  some  degree  of  po- 
litical contention  between  Washington  and 
Peking  in  Southeast  Asia — over  Taiwan,  Ko- 
rea or  other  Issues — may  be  expected  for 
many  years  to  come  But  I  see  no  reason  to 
fear  that  the  residual  Slno-Amerlcan  rivalry 
in  Southeast  Asia  will  boll  over  again  into 
any  serious  military  confrontation. 

The  question  of  Taiwan  Is  likely  to  prove 
more  difficult — though  probably  no  more  In- 
cendiary— than  Vietnam. 

We  must  reoognlze  that  while  neither 
Mainland  China  nor  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan  U  a  democracy  In  our  sense  of 
the  word,  resulting  from  the  self-determina- 
tion of  its  people,  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  is  party  to  a  mutual  defense  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S..  was  the  la«t  elected  gov- 
ernment of  China  and  runs  an  open  not  a 
closed  society  and  has  been  an  international 
oooperator.  not  an  International  belligerent. 
We   will,   I  am  sure,  maintain  our  engage- 
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tnjnts  with  aitd  recognition  of  the  Republic 
of  China  on  Talwaxi. 

I  feel  that  the  latest  developments  will  lu:- 
celeraie  the  move  there  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  true  detiK>cracy — and  that  Taiwan 
e  a  oation  ma;  seek  UN  membership.  Our 
aim  must  be  to  let  this  process  develop  in 
P<>ace.  The  legal  title  to  Taiwan  of  whatever 
recline  governs  China  is  tenuous.  Taiwanese 
fceil-determinatlon  Vs  the  right  policy  for  us 
i.  lul  for  Taiwanese  Integrity.  This  needs  to  be 
roitstaiitly  affirmed. 

For  most  of  the  past  20  yeju^.  the  U.S. 
has  appeared  to  go  along  with  the  contention 
of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  gtnernment  that  it 
enjoyed  control  of  Taiwan  on  the  basis  of  Its 
claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  China. 
Indeed,  both  Taipei  and  Peking  have  been 
luui  In  their  liisistencc  that  lalwaii  is  a 
province  of  an  Indivisible  China. 

Beneath  tiUs  diplomatic  stand  of  apparent 
acquiescence  in  Oenerallsslmo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  claims,  however,  the  U.S.  has  con- 
sistently maintained  a  quite  distinct  legal 
position.  With  respect  to  the  issue  of  sov- 
ereignty over  Taiwan.  President  Truman  de- 
clared on  June  27.    1950; 

The  determination  of  the  future  status 
of  Formoiia  must  await  reetoratlon  of  secu- 
rity in  the  Pacific,  a  peace  •eltlement  with 
Japan,  or  coiutlderatlon  by  the  United  Na- 
tions " 

On  April  28.  1B71.  the  State  Department 
spK>keeman  of  the  Nixon  Administration  de- 
clared : 

■  In  our  view  sovereignty  over  Taiwan  and 
the  Pescadores  is  an  unaetiled  question  sub- 
ject to  future  International  resolution." 
The  spokesman  went  on  to  say: 
"We  regard  the  Republic  of  China  as  exer- 
cising legltlRiate  authority  over  Taiwan  and 
the  Pescadores  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  forces  occupying  Taiwan  were 
directed  to  surrender  to  the  forces  of  the  Re- 
p  ibllc  of  China." 

In  testimony  before  the  Symington  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  on 
November  24.  IWW.  the  State  Depcu^ment 
made  It  explicitly  clear  that  the  US  does 
not  consider  the  question  of  sovereignty  over 
Taiwan  to  have  been  settled  either  by  the 
US  -Japan  Peace  Treaty  of  September  8. 
1951,  or  by  the  Japan-Republic  of  China 
Peace  Treaty  of  April  38,  1952  The  U  S  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  those  treaties  was  stated 
as  follows: 

"In  neither  treaty  did  Japan  cede  this  area 
to  any  particular  entity.  A*  Taiwan  and  the 
Pescadores  are  not  covered  by  any  existing 
international  disposition,  sovereignty  over 
the  area  la  an  unsettled  question  subject  to 
future  International  resolution  " 

For  background  purpose.s.  It  Is  Important 
to  recall  that  Taiwan  was  ceded  "in  perpetu- 
ity "  by  China  to  Japan  by  Treaty  in  1865 
At  the  time  It  was  ceded  to  Japan  in  189S. 
Taiwan  had  been  a  "province"  of  China  only 
for  eight  years.  Previously  It  had  been 
claimed  as  a  dependency,  under  frequently 
tenuous  or  questionable  control  by  Pekii>g 
since  1683  Except  for  the  personnel  of  a 
garrison  goverument,  there  was  an  official 
ban  on  Chinese  migration  to  Taiwan,  lifted 
only  In   1876. 

The  people  erf  Taiwan  deserve  the  right 
to  determine  their  own  futiue.  a  right  which 
under  circumstances  created  by  admission  of 
Peking  to  the  UN  they  need  now  more  than 
ever. 

Over  the  perspective  of  a  decade,  the  great- 
est benefit  likely  to  flow  from  Peking's  par- 
tKipation  In  the  UN.  will  be  the  engagement 
C'f  Peking  In  the  International  nuclear  anna 
c.'-itrol  negotiations  and  agreennents  «jn- 
d  Tcted  under  UN  auspices.  I  teel  ximx  there 
are  now  mutually  oompelllng  reasnns  for 
Washington  and  Peklnt  also  to  work  together 
In  the  intemattonal  anna  oontrol  fiald. 
C  ir.a  s  attitude  toward  SALT  ought  to  be  a 
benign  one.  Ltke  WaahtngtOB  and  Momow, 
Peking  too  stands  to  gain  from  a  8AI.T  agree- 


ment restraining  the  nuclear  arms  race,  for 
superpower  nuclear  might  U  as  great  a  po- 
tential threat  to  Ohlna  aa  tt  la  to  the  VB. 
or  Russia — and  In  recent  years  Peking  has 
been  on  different  occasions  In  a  posture  of 
confrontation  with  both  superpower*.  Even 
If  relatione  between  Peking  and  Kfoaoow  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate,  a  SALT  agreement  could 
iiouctheleas  benefit  Peking  by  reducing  the 
chances  that  the  USSR  could  acquire  a 
strategic  posture  allowing  It  the  option  of  a 
preventive  nuclear  first  strike  against  Ohlna. 
The  US  has  a  particular  Incentl've  in 
bringing  China  Into  nuclear  arms  control 
arrangements  because,  even  tinder  the  Nixon 
Doctrine,  the  U.S.  Is  pledged  to  provide  a 
nuclear  shield"  to  our  Asian  friends  and 
allies  along  China's  periphery  Thus,  under 
the  Nixon  Doctrine,  the  chances  of  nuclear 
{■nibrollment  with  China  might  be  greater 
then  conventional  embroilment  of  the  Viet- 
nam or  Korea  varieties.  Accordingly,  a  key 
element  in  the  success  and  viability  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  strategy  could  be  the  achieve- 
ment of  nuclear  arms  control  arrangements 
with  China. 

Peking  too  has  a  special  Incentive  to  sup- 
port internauoiial  nuclear  arms  control 
agreements  In  the  post- Vietnam  period.  The 
Nun -Proliferation  Treaty  is  central  in  this 
respect,  for  the  two  nations  generally  deemed 
most  likely  to  "go  nuclear"  are  India  and 
Japan — the  counterweight  to  China  in  Asia. 
China  clearly  has  i.  major  incentive  in  pre- 
serving the  Inhibitions  against  India  or  Japan 
"going  nuclear  "—for  Chinas  strategic  posi- 
tion would  be  gravely  deteriorated  if  Peking 
were  faced  not  only  with  a  nuclear  USSR  and 
USA  but  also  close  nelghl>ors  of  such  conse- 
cjuencc  as  India  and  Japan 

Peking's  diplomacy  In  1971  Indicates  that 
Chairman  Mao  and  Premier  Chou  have 
launched  upon  a  course  of  '"Westjjolltlck"" 
which  could  he  as  portentous  for  Asia  as 
WUly  Brandts  "OstpolUlck"  is  for  Europe 
With  the  People"s  Republic  now  in  the  United 
Nations,  the  door  of  opport'unlty  has  been 
opened  wide  to  regional  organl2atloiis.  eco- 
iicmlc  Integration  and  new  security  arrangre- 
ments  in  Asia  The  integration  of  China,  as 
well  as  Japan,  into  a  stable,  prospering  and 
pe  -cpfal  Asia  Is  not  only  a  possibility — It  is 
now  the  prime  challenge  of  Internationa! 
diplomacy. 

Condltlot'E  may  soon  be  ripe  for  convening 
an  Asian  Security  Conference  to  secure  the 
peace  In  post-'Vietnam  Asia  in  this  regard. 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  projecting  a  new  mili- 
tary posture  for  the  United  States  in  Asia 
offers  a  fitting  basis  for  the  construction  of 
an  Asian  "'concert  of  nations"  in  which  China 
and  Japan,  as  well  as  the  Bo'vlet  Union,  would 
have  important  rolea  to  play. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  non-communist 
nations  of  Asia  have  made  ooikslderable 
progress  in  developing  and  strengthening  re- 
gional institutions  and  cooperation.  The 
"thaw"  In  Slno-Amerlcan  relations  opens  the 
door  for  a  new  relationship  of  America's  tra- 
ditional friends  and  allies  in  Asia  with  Peking. 
A  new  interest  In  this  direction  is  detecta- 
ble in  South  Korea,  Thailand,  ths  Phl'lp- 
pines.  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

India  and  Indonesia  also  may  find  it  easier 
to  reestabllah  normal  relations  with  China 
through  revltaliaed  and  expanded  regional 
institutions.  Certainly,  a  much  greater  role 
ii  now  open  to  the  Aalan  Development  Bank, 
and  perhaps  the  time  has  oome  for  prelimi- 
nary discussions  coooerniiig  Ai>lfaji  free  trade 
Bonos  or  common  markets. 

The  overriding  objecuve  of  President 
Nixon's  diplomacy  la  to  achieve  a  modua 
Vivendi — If  not  an  actual  "concert  of  na- 
tions"— among  the  five  major  power  centers 
of  the  world  in  the  final  third  of  ths  twen- 
tieth oeatury.  These  five  major  power  centers 
wUl  be  the  U.8..  the  H&B.TL.  the  expand- 
ing E.S.C..  Japan,  and  the  People's  Bepublle 
of  China.  A  pr«^ulaite  to  the  achievement 
of  a  global  lyatem  of  ooeHstenoe  among  the 


great  powera  la  the  Institutionalization  of 
chainels  of  communication,  of  oonroltatlOD 
and  of  negotiation  among  them.  In  a  glob&i 
sense,  this  provides  the  best  hope  for  moving 
from  the  era  of  confrontation  to  the  era  of 
negotiation.  In  this  effort  there  is  no  more 
important  task  than  the  reintegration  of 
China  Into  the  world  community  and  the 
ree;>'..abli&hment  of  a  friendly  and  stable  U.S.- 
Chlna   relationship. 


BILINGUAL,  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGJiAM 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
taken  great  pride  in  the  development  of 
the  biliugrual  education  program  estab- 
li&l.'.d  in  1967.  These  amendments  to  the 
Klernentary  and  Secondary  Edtication 
Act  have  prcxluced  an  exceptionally  fine 
and  workable  program  for  youngsters  of 
families  whose  primary  language  is  not 
English. 

T!:is  year,  tlie  appropriation  for  the 
OC&ce  of  Education  included  an  increase 
from  $25,000,000  lo  $35,000,000  over  last 
yeai .  It  is  my  most  fervent  hope  that 
the  e  funds  "wiil  be  as  wisely  and  produc- 
tivi'y  spent  as  in  the  past 

In  the  current  issue  of  Tlie  Inter - 
-American  Scene,  an  article  appears 
whitii  reflects  the  sweep  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  of  1967  wluch  I  had  the 
privilege  of  cosponsoruig.  I  at>k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
its  follows: 
Bn.iNiX'AL   Education    roa    Nations  Spanish 

SPtAKJNG 

(By  D    Erie  Black  I 

(Note. — Many  developments  have  taken 
place  over  the  last  12  yean  at  all  Zerels  and 
in  all  sectors  of  onr  national  comrrfuntty  to 
tocus  public  offenfton  on  and  to  vrin  rupport 
for  bilingual  education  For  instance  Tncia 
Sixon  recently  rtsfted  an  elementary  school 
in  El  Monte.  California,  to  observe  Us  b:hn- 
gual  progrcrn  for  children  An  enqvtry  re- 
vealed the  Shirpser  School's  proff'am  for  the 
non-English  speaking  {most  Mencan  Amer- 
icans) had  opened  another  chapter  on  tnltn- 
gval  education  (BE)  tn  the  United  States,  and 
that  more  than  50,000  sttident!  were  enrolled 
in  comparable  pro-ams  in  ?9  states 

Mis*  Nixon  prortded  comments  on  hf^  tist't 
to  El  Monte  or  the  Inter -American  Scene. 
Robert  Rodriquet  Proiei-t  Director  for  El 
Monte's  Bilingxial-Biciiltwl  program  who 
initiated  the  White  Hovse  interest  ftim\shed 
a  prrtiect  rummary  Dorc  Kennedy,  a  Ph  P 
candidate  at  the  Untrersiti)  ot  Maryland  «<'nt 
s  copy  of  her  report  '"fiiliTunuU  Kducatirrn  m 
the  U.S  A  :"  and  the  U  S  Ofice  ol  Education's 
Bilingual  Programs  Branch  profuied  project 
statistics — all  cooperating  in  thts  effort  on 
what  biltngual  education  means  to  the  His- 
pamo3  sad  to  our  nattonaj  community  i 

ITEL.TINC    l"OT    VEKStTS    CtT."rDmAI.    rtTJkAUSM 

The  extreme  ethnocentric  attitude  that 
existed  among  educators  in  the  United  States 
prior  to  1959.  owing  to  thetr  adherence  to 
the  "melting  pot"'  concept  of  Anglicizing  all 
Americans,  gave  way  in  the  '60's  to  a  move- 
ment toward  cultural  pluralism  -*  move- 
ment to  eoaeerve  the  cultuiral  identity  ot  the 
non-English  speaking  minorities  while  help- 
ing to  raise  their  level  of  living 

Who  are  the  non-English  speaking  nUnorl- 
ties?  You  know  them  as  the  Amerloan  In- 
diana (e.g..  Navajo.  Cherokee,  Utei,  the 
French,  Oennans,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  and 
other  linguistic  groups  However,  our  focu5 
here  la  ob  the  Oiienlih  s;iesk1ng  people,  for 
exaauple,  Americana  of  MeUcan  descent.  Puer- 
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to  Rteazu.  Latin  American  lniinlgmnt>.  and 
Cuban  reru8«ea.  Of  an  eatlix>at«d  10  million 
in  the  continent«a  United  States,  tbe  Mexi- 
can Americana  represent  the  majority  with 
about  6  million. 

rACTOKS  ArrxcTiNC  chanoc 

Castro's  Cuba  provided  the  first  break- 
through for  blUngtial  education  (BE)  In  the 
United  States  Cuban  political  refugees 
streamed  Into  Miami.  Florida.  In  the  early 
60  8  creating  a  massive  educational  problem 
for  the  community,  adding  as  many  aa 
9  000  children  to  the  public  school  rolls  In  a 
ni  MUh  The  Dade  County  School  Board  re- 
sponded to  this  crlsU  by  arranging  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant  In  1983  to  cover  a  pilot 
project  at  the  Coral  Way  Elementary  fichool 
to  teach  Cubans  In  Spanish  with  English  aa 
a  second  language. 

Special  curriculum  materials  were  devel- 
oped and  bilingual  teachers  were  employed. 
.\nglo  pupils  soon  Joined  the  Cubans — In  a 
50-50  ratio — to  study  Spanish  as  a  second 
language  The  mixed  classes  were  conducted 
half  a  day  In  EnglUh  and  half  a  day  In  Span- 
ish (English  studies  reinforcing  Cuban 
studies  and  vice  versa\.  This  permitted  the 
r-hlldren  to  grow  In  both  cultures  Today,  the 
foral  Way  Elementary  School  Is  famou.s  for 
Its  Innovative  bilingual  and  blculturai  pro- 
gram. 

The  1960  census  a  second  factor,  trlgtrered 
a  serious  look  into  the  educational  system  of 
our  country  It  revealed  that  Spanlsh-sur- 
named  students  In  the  five  Southwestern 
S'ates  (Arizona,  California.  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas)  had  a  high  "dropout" 
rate.  I.e..  had  completed  on  the  average  8.1 
years  of  formal  education  compared  Ui  12.1 
for  Anglo  students  of  comparable  age 

Mexican  American  children  tradUlonally 
have  attended  schools  designed  primarily  to 
f  iilflll  the  "melting  pot  '  concept  of  the  Anglo 
majority  culture  From  the  first  grade,  teach, 
ers  have  discouraged  and  sometimes  severely 
punished  young  Chlcanos  for  speaking  their 
mother  tongue  Living  at  the  poverty  level. 
unable  to  read  Spanish  or  understand  Eng- 
lish, SpanLsh-speaklng  children  have  been  at 
a  disadvantage  in  relation  to  the  English- 
speaking.  In  a  aeuse.  they  have  been  deprived 
of  an  opportunity  for  an  equal  education. 
The  Mexican  American  payche  and  com- 
munity life  have  also  been  damaged  by  the 
labeling  of  the  Chlcanos  as  "sluw  '  because 
they  couldn't  keep  up  with  the  Anglos. 

Those  Chlcanos  willing  to  persist  until 
graduation  from  high  school  as  the  only 
way  up  and  out,  have  become  Anglicized 
and  left  their  communities — the  educated" 
have  moved  on.  The  "dropouts"  who  rejected 
school  because  It  did  nothing  to  help  them 
grow  as  Mexican  Americans,  returned  to  the 
barrio  and  the  old  life,  perhaps.  Ironically,  to 
become  a  financial  burden  on  the  community 
and  to  bring  up  their  own  children  as  "drop- 
outs"   for    the    next    census. 

in  1963,  a  Conference  of  the  President's 
Committee  uu  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, chaired  by  then  Vice-President  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  stressed  the  need  for  the  schools 
In  the  Southwest  to  capitalize  on  their  blcul- 
turai situation  The  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation (  NEA  I  sponsored  a  conlerence  In  1966 
on  the  Spanl.sh  Speaking  Child  In  the  South- 
west School."  This  conference  generated  a 
publication  entitled  The  Ini'iaible  Minority 
which  forcefully  presented  the  problems  of 
the  non-English  speaking  child  In  a  mono- 
llng\ial  school  The  study  recommended  bi- 
lingual education  as  one  of  the  major  means 
of  alleviating  this  educational  crisis. 

Other  .studies  and  efforts  by  educattjrs, 
labor  and  civil  rights  leaders,  and  members  of 
Congress  emphasized  the  necessity  of  recog- 
nizing as  a  national  problem  the  near  eradi- 
cation of  the  Mexican  American  minority 
culture — by  a  seemingly  unaware  society. 

CONORZSa    APPaOTEO    BII.INaDAI.    KDt7CATTON    ACT 

The  Congress  responded  to  this  movement 
for  educational  reform  and  In  1967  amended 


the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  196b  to  Include  TlUe  Vn.  the  BUlngual 
Education  Act.  S«n*tor  B»lpb  W.  Tarborough 
(D-T«x.)  and  Senator  Joseph  M.  Uontoya 
iD-HM.)  3o-«ponsore<l  the  bill  for  Title  Vn. 
To  get  the  program  moving,  the  Congrsss 
appropriated  »7.5  million  for  1969-70  and 
$31.6  mlUlon  for  1870-71.  funding  131 
projects  operating  In  39  states,  representing 
8  languages,  and  serving  52.000  children.  Of 
the  131  projects.  45  are  In  California.  32 
in  Texas  and  the  rest  of  the  Southwest,  14 
In  the  Northeastern  states  for  Puerto  Rlcaits 
and  7  In  the  Midwest  for  Puerto  Rlcans,  Mex- 
Icjin  Americans,  and  Cubans.  There  are  an 
estimated  5  million  schi«l  children  with 
limited  English  speaking  ability,  and  realiz- 
ing this.  Congress  Is  expected  to  Increase 
appropriations  for  the  BE  progrtim 

EL     MONTE:     A     UODEL    BC    COMMUNrTY     PROJE<-T 

Under  Title  VII.  the  U  3  OfBce  of  Educa- 
t'.fins  Bilingual  Education  ProgramB  Branch 
In  1968  approved  El  Monte  Scho<jl  Districts 
request  that  the  Shlrpser  Elementary  Sch'>f.l 
be  designated  a  five-year  pilot  pn^Ject.  one  of 
the  first  ir.  the  nation. 

El  Monte,  located  some  26  miles  east  of  Los 
Angeles,  a:  one  time  an  agricultural  area  and 
now  In  transition  to  an  Indiustrlal  commu- 
nity, has  a  population  of  65,000  comprised  of 
all  socio-economic  and  ethnic  groups  The 
^!exlcnn  AmerlcaiK!  number  about  21  000. 
The  average  Income  Is  $5,500  per  year  and 
about  18, XK)  persons  receive  public  assist- 
ance. 

The  Shlrpser  School  Is  attended  by  387 
children  of  whom  50  per  cent  are  Mexican 
Americans.  The  kindergarten  class  with  28 
children  and  the  first  grade  with  27  were 
singled  out  as  the  model  BE  project. 

All  are  from  low-Income  families  and  the 
classes  are  about  evenly  mixed  with  Anglos 
and  Chlcanos.  They  receive  Spanish  and 
English  language  Instruction  dally.  Mexican 
American  studies  are  used  to  reinforce  Eng- 
lish studies  and  vice  versa  and  are  taught 
In  both  languages.  This  prored\.ire  strength- 
ens their  oignltlve  ability  and  greatly  Im- 
proves th"?  self-image  of  Mexican  American 
children  as  they  learn  from  books  telling  of 
their  history,  culture,  and  family  life. 

After  the  first  year,  tebls  revealed  that 
students  achieved  high  proficiency  In  the 
program's  blculturai  objectives.  The  pro- 
gram s  success  was  attributed  to  teachers  who 
knew  the  psychology  Ui  loariiing.  were  capable 
of  instructing  In  two  languages,  and  who 
were  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  students.  Also, 
to  community  involvement  wherein  parents 
c.uilrlbuted  to  the  program  hy  meeting  with 
teachers  to  discuss  the  students'  progress,  by 
attending  bilingual  plays  performed  by  the 
students,  and  by  takuvg  them  on  field  tripe. 

NATIONAL  COMMUNTTT    LEADERS 

What  has  been  going  on  In  El  Mintp  and 
hundreds  of  other  localities  In  the  United 
States  reflects  a  general  political  stirring  in 
the  .3panlsh-siieaking  community  Especially 
in  the  Mexican  American  areas  you  con- 
s'ai.tly  hear  'he  phrase  La  Raza.  to  signify 
a  loosely  knit  but  nevertheless  determined 
ixjiltlcal-economic  and  prlde-ln-herltage 
movement. 

Cfsfir  Chivez,  Senator  Joseph  M  Mon- 
toya,  and  Vicente  T  Xlmenes  are  leaders 
wlio  have  surcpssfully  used  non-vio- 
lent and  legal  means  to  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  the  problems  and  aspirations  of  the 
nation's  s-fond  largest  minority  C^sar 
C'hAvez  w  n  wace  tncre^.'^ea  for  strlklne  farm 
workers  and  recopiltlon  of  the  National 
Farm  Workers  Association  as  the  first  Mexi- 
can American  trade  union  Mr  Montoya  is 
active  ir.  spKsnsorlng  legislation  creating 
educational  and  Job  opportunities  for  the 
minorities  Vicente  T.  Xlmenes.  Commis- 
sioner, Equal  Employment  OpporturUty 
Commlaelon.  has  constantly  involved  him- 
self In  development  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all  people.  He  Is  a  co-founder  and  former 
chairman    of    the    President's    Inter-Agency 


Cotnmlttee  for  Mexican  Anwrlcan  Affairs,  the 
predecessor  of  the  present  Cabinet  Cotnmlt- 
tee on  Opportunity  for  the  Spanish  Sp>eaklng 
Among  Puerto  Rlcans,  Representative  Her- 
man Badlllo  (D-NT.)  and  Resident  Commis- 
sioner Jorge  L.  Cordova  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
particularly  distinguished  thetnselves  as 
leaders.  Congressman  Badlllo  of  New  Tork 
City  18  the  first  person  of  Puerto  Rlcan  birth 
who  has  been  elected  as  a  vxjtlng  member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Mr  Badlllo 
Is  active  as  a  mettiber  of  the  National  De- 
velopment Cijmmlttee  of  Asplra,  Inc  ,  which 
assists  Puerto  Rlcan  youths  In  furthering 
their  education  Congressman  C6rdova.  a  for- 
mer Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico,  was  elected  as  a  non -voting  member  of 
the  U  S  House  of  Representatives  In  1968. 
Mr  Cordova  Is  resp.jnslble  for  an  amendment 
t«)  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  per- 
muting a  non-voting  delegate  to  vote  In 
Committee  He  has  since  pre\tHled  on  his  ool- 
leaRues  t/1  extend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  In- 
clude the  nearly  3  million  Puerto  Rlcans  on 
the  Island,  and  he  was  inatrtimental  In  hav- 
ing Puerto  nico  included  in  the  provisions  of 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan. 

TI,TIN-INC    rOIN'T 

The  Congress'  passage  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act,  while  extending  ofHclal  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  BE  In  the  nation,  wo* 
a  turning  point  in  reducing,  if  not  eliminat- 
ing, the  impact  of  the  melting  pat  concept 
anK>ng  writers,  educators,  and  public  schools. 
For  example,  a  special  Issue  of  National  Ele- 
mentary Principal  for  November  1970  under- 
lined this  theme  and  featured  an  article 
(  "Eduoatlon  of  the  Spanish  Speaking  Role 
of  the  Federal  Government")  by  Sen.  Walter 
F.  Mondale  (D-Mlixn.).  Rep.  Henry  B  Gon- 
zalez (D-Tex.),  and  Rep.  Edward  R.  Roybal 
(D-Ca). 

The  Executive  Branch's  commitment  to  the 
nation's  second  largest  minority  Is  made 
chiefly  through  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Oppoiiunily  for  the  Spiiiiish  Speaking.  Pres- 
ently headed  by  A.  F.  (Tony)  Rodriguez,  the 
Conimlttee  tackles  the  Issues  In  administer- 
ing to  the  ne^  of  upgrading  Spanish  .Ameri- 
cans within  the  federal,  state,  and  locei  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  private  business.  The 
most  significant  undertaking  to  date  Is  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  16  Point  Program  announced 
last  November  and  aimed  at  providing  job 
opportunity  for  Spanish -surnamed  Ameri- 
cans within  the  Federal  government. 

In  addition,  the  Office  for  Spaitlsh -Speaking 
American  Affairs,  located  within  the  U  S  De- 
partment, of  Health.  Education,  aiid  Welfare, 
and  headed  by  Gilbert  Chftvez.  advises  the 
Department  on  policy,  channels  federal 
funds,  and  assists  the  state  and  local  educa- 
tion departments  with  problems  on  BE. 

WRITERS    AND    t' NIVERSrrTES 

Over  the  last  Ave  years,  writers  have  re- 
.sponded  to  this  upsviree  of  interest  In  the 
Spanish  community  with  a  variety  of  books 
and  articles  Meriran  Amerirant  in  Srboot- 
A  History  of  Edurational  Nrqlfrt  by  Dr 
Thomas  P  Carter.  University  of  Ter.as  at  El 
Paso;  and  La  Ra-^a — the  Merirnn  Am'^rirans 
by  Stan  Stelner  are  examples  Similarly, 
many  universities  and  colleges  have  estab- 
lished minority  study  programs  or  are  con- 
templating doing  so  The  University  of  Texa-s 
offers  a  B  A  in  Bilingual  Education  and 
Georgetown  University  an  MAT.  In  Bilingual 
Education. 

The  Whtte  Hodse. 

March  3.  1971. 
Mr    D    Eric  Black. 
The  Inter-American  Scene, 
National  Press  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Black:  It  was  my  pleasure  re- 
cently to  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  a  bi- 
lingual education  program  in  a  California 
elementary  school. 

I  was  delighted  to  meet  and  talk  with  the 
children  In  the  program,  for  they  are  bright, 
eager,    and    Interested    in    everything    wlilch 
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goes  on  about  them.  The  bilingual  educa- 
tion program  has  obviously  succeeded  In 
preserving  the  Joy  with  which  all  children 
begin  school,  but  which  can  so  easily  be 
dampened,  particularly  If  a  child  is  Immedi- 
ately confronted  by  an  unknown  language  In 
addition  to  the  new  school  environment. 

Both  English  and  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren may  benefit  Immeasurably  from  this 
program,  which  offers  study  In  each  culture 
as  well  as  each  language.  I  am  encouraged 
by  this  lmp>ortant  experiment,  for  It  can  only 
result  In  better  understanding  and  greater 
cooperation  between  all  the  people  of  our 
Nation 

sincerely, 

Tricia  Nixom. 


RICHARD  L.   EVANS 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  last 
night  the  world  was  made  poorer  by  the 
death  of  Richard  L.  Evans. 

The  voice  of  the  famed  Mormon  Taber- 
nacle Choir  for  more  than  four  decades, 
the  religious  commentator  brought  com- 
fort to  the  hearts  of  millions  throughout 
the  world  with  his  "Spoken  Word"  which 
each  week  edified  its  listeners,  made  life's 
trial  easier  to  bear,  and  its  joys  easier  to 
appreciate. 

Elder  EN^ans'  wisdom  which  knew  no 
sectarian  bounds,  was  reflected  on  vir- 
tually every  topic  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  human  soul.  In  one  sermonette  on 
facing  problems,  for  example,  he  said: 

In  any  year.  In  any  day,  we  are  given  to 
worry  about  much  that  has  happened,  much 
that  hasnt  happened,  and  much  that  doesnt 
happen  With  problems,  with  disappoint- 
ments, and  sometimes  In  sorrow,  the  question 
comes  to  troubled  hearts:  'What  am  1  go- 
ing to  do  now?'  The  answer  inevitably  is,  con- 
tinue to  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  what  can 
be  done;  to  do  the  necessary  thing,  and  have 
the  faith  that  life  will  unfold,  as  It  always 
has,  as  It  continues  to  do. 

Richard  Louis  Evans  was  bom  on 
March  23,  1906.  in  Salt  Lake  City.  His 
education  Included  two  degrees  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  which  also  awarded 
him  an  honorary  doctorate  of  letters  in 
1956.  His  first  full-time  service  to  his 
church  began  on  a  mission  to  England 
from  1926-29,  during  which  he  was  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  British  Mission 
magazine,  the  Mlllenial  Star,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  European  LDS  Mission. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  ruling  coun- 
cils of  the  Mormon  Church  at  the  rela- 
tively young  age  of  32,  when  he  became 
a  member  of  the  First  Council  of  Seven- 
ties. Fifteen  years  later,  in  1953,  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of 
the  LDS  Church. 

Elder  Evans  was  the  recipient  of  many 
honors  and  awards  for  his  church,  edu- 
cational and  civil  work.  His  most  notable 
civic  activities  were  those  with  Rotary 
International  which  he  headed  as  Its 
president  In  196ft-«7. 

But  It  was  in  the  art  of  communicat- 
ing that  Richard  L.  Evans  was  to  have 
his  most  profound  effect  upon  his  ad- 
mirers throughout  the  world.  A  gifted 
writer,  his  sermonettes  have  been  com- 
piled in  seven  books  to  be  read,  reread 
and  enjoyed  by  generations  to  come. 

Matching  his  command  of  the  English 
language  was  a  rich  and  resonant  voice 
that  was  peerless  in  his  field.  It  was  the 
voice  which,  for  41  years,  offered  a  mes- 
sage   of    Inspiration    In    the    "Spoken 


Word"  prior  to  the  weekly  nationwide 
broadcasts  of  the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
Choir.  Elder  Evans  became  the  pro- 
gram's commentator  in  Jtme  1930 — 1 
year  after  the  choir  begsm  the  broad- 
cast series  which  today  is  the  longest 
continuous  radio  series  In  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
all  citizens  of  Utah  as  well  as  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Elder  E\'ans'  wife 
and  four  sons,  to  members  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
whom  he  served  so  faithfully,  and  to  the 
imtold  number  of  persons  who  looked  for 
and  found  personal  solace  and  comfort  In 
his  calm  voice. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  as  the  Senate  returns  to  busi- 
ness today  there  has  been  time  for  much 
reflection  over  the  weekend  at  our  action 
last  Friday  night.  It  seems  clear  today 
that  no  one  expected  the  defeat  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

It  occurred  in  part  because  many  con- 
servatives, reactmg  with  more  heat  than 
light  to  the  United  NaMons  vote  a  week 
ago,  believed  they  were  following  the 
lead  of  the  President  by  voting  against 
a  United  Nations  contribution. 

It  occurred  in  part  because  the  foreign 
aid  program  which  had  been  conceived 
as  a  vehicle  for  humanitarian  relief  and 
social  and  economic  development  had 
become  weighted  down  with  the  excesses 
of  militarism,  with  more  than  half  of  the 
bill  devoted  to  military  assistance  in  one 
form  or  another. 

It  occurred  in  part  because  there  are 
many  who  cannot  cope  with  a  changing 
world  that  no  longer  is  totally  depend- 
ent on  this  Nation  and  therefore  is  not 
totally  responsive  to  decisions  made  in 
Washington. 

It  occurred  in  part  because  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  here  at  home  has  given  long- 
time foreign  aid  opponents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  argue  again  that  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  developing  nations. 

It  occurred  in  part  because  the  Presi- 
dent decided  to  use  the  foreign  aid  bill 
as  a  mechanism  to  further  his  Southeast 
Asian  policies,  setting  aside  10  percent 
of  the  entire  bill  as  a  payment  to  Cam- 
bodia's client  military  dictatorship. 

So  now  we  have  had  a  weekend  to  re- 
flect. There  is  a  growing  recognition,  even 
by  many  who  were  willing  on  Friday  to 
ttirn  their  backs  on  humanitarian  relief 
In  exchange  for  making  thetr  point  about 
the  distortion  of  the  aid  program,  that 
we  must  act  quickly  to  put  together  a 
new  foreign  aid  bill. 

First,  I  would  urge  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  give  the  highest 
priority  to  the  humanitarian  programs 
that  feed  the  starving,  bring  health  care 
to  the  sick,  and  clothe  the  children  of  the 
world.  The  United  Nations  special  pro- 
grams—UNICEF— the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  World  Pood  program, 
the  United  Nations  Development  Fund — 
these  must  be  funded. 

Second,  at  least  $260  million  In  emer- 
gency relief  to  the  refugees  from  Bast 


PaJdstan  must  be  provided  along  with 
continued  support  to  other  refugee  pro- 
grams through  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency. 

We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the  100 
million  refugees  who  are  barely  surviving 
in  improvised  camps  strung  along  tiie 
India-Pakistan  border.  Not  only  do  we 
liave  a  responsibility  out  of  humanitarian 
concerns  to  ease  their  plight;  but  we 
also  caimot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
weapcsis  of  the  Pakistani  niilitar>'  who 
drove  them  from  their  homes  were  large- 
ly United  States  supplied. 

Third,  any  interim  foreign  aid  p>ackage 
must  of  course  contain  the  essential  au- 
thorization of  military  assistance  to  Is- 
rael. For  more  than  a  year,  Israeli  re- 
quests for  Phantom  jets  have  been  de- 
nied. Yet,  Soviet  arms  shipments  to 
Egypt  have  continued  unabated  I  am 
convinced  that  a  strong  consensus  exists 
in  the  Senate  to  assure  Israel  the  neces- 
sary weapons  to  enable  it  to  offset  the 
increased  offensive  prowess  of  Egj-pt 

Fourth,  despite  my  own  preference  for 
the  multilateralization  of  much  of  our 
economic  development  aid,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  accomplish  it  overnight. 

I  find  it  particularly  distressing  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  still 
offers  some  remaining  benefits  to  Latin 
America,  would  be  unceremcaiiously  dis- 
solved without  any  alternative  offered. 

A  much  more  intelligent  and  compas- 
sionate way  to  achieve  the  goal  of  chan- 
neling more  of  our  develc^ment  loanf 
and  technical  assistance  into  interna- 
tional agencies  would  be  to  adopt  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  proposal 
for  a  3-yeaj-  phaseout.  That  would  give 
all  nations  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
transition  in  a  way  that  would  neither 
disrupt  their  economies  nor  foment  po- 
litical crises 

It  is  illusory  to  suggest  that  the  money 
now  in  the  pipeline  is  sufBcient  to  provide 
for  a  transition. 

Those  fluids  have  been  committed,  and 
almost  nothing  is  available  to  meet  cur- 
rent needs  Finally,  a  phaseout  period 
would  permit  the  multinational  agencies 
to  gear  up  for  their  expanded  responsi- 
bilities. 

Fifth,  the  authorization  for  voluntary 
population  control  and  family  plan- 
ning programs  should  not  be  allowed  to 
die  We  would  be  almost  crimlnaDy  negli- 
gent if  we  were  to  deny  assistance  to 
those  nations  who  are  trymg  to  cope  with 
the  ixipiUation  explosion. 

As  the  UJJ.  and  other  multilateral 
agencies  expand  their  activities,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  these  funds  can  and 
should  be  channeled  through  those 
institutions 

Finally,  I  would  urge  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  assure  the  continu- 
ation of  some  of  the  smaller,  less  well- 
known  programs  that  may  represent  the 
best  in  our  foreign  assistance  package 
For  example,  within  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corp.,  there  is  an  agri- 
cultural and  community  self-help  credit 
program  for  Latin  America.  On  a  pilot 
basis,  it  now  operates  In  three  countries 
and  it  enables  Campesinos  to  obtain 
credit  from  banks  for  the  first  time.  Com- 
munity groups  are  obtaining  loans  for 
seed,  for  building  water  supplies,  and  for 
building  roEMls. 
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The  viability  of  the  community  group 
is  being  accepted  as  an  alternative  to 
the  collateral  that  bankx  normally  de- 
mand and  that  poor  families  never  can 
supi>ly. 

Programs  such  as  this,  programs  such 
as  the  worldwide  housing  guarantee,  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Indus  Basin  project, 
small  though  they  may  be,  should  not 
be  excluded  from  an  Interim  foreign  aid 
program. 

r  believe  that  a  consensus  would  exist 
within  the  Senate  to  permit  these  pro- 
grams to  continue  In  some  form,  while 
we  are  developing  a  new  mechanism  to 
assist  other  nations  In  their  social  and 
economic  development. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  programs 
I  have  cited  reflect  approximately  half 
of  the  funds  recommended  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  its  orig- 
inal bill  I  would  hope  that  these  pro- 
grams would  form  the  bulk  of  an  interim 
measure 

The  remainder  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram which  I  have  not  mentioned  en- 
compasses the  military  assistance  and 
security  supporting  assistance  programs 
Except  for  the  authorization  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel,  I  believe  there  Is  no 
overriding  national  interest  that  would 
prohibit  deep  cuts  in  these  programs. 

.^nd  I  would  hope  that  the  military 
portion  could  be  considered  separately 
from  the  liumanltarian  and  development 
pacltage 

The  original  years  of  the  foreign  aid 
pinjjram  from  1945  to  1950,  found  a  ra- 
tio of  perhaps  25  to  1  between  economic 
and  military  assistance  Today,  when  all 
of  our  military  assistance  efforts  are  con- 
sidered— more  than  $4  billion — the  ra- 
tio IS  at  least  one  to  one  and  even  slight- 
ly more  money  is  spent  on  the  military 
side  of  the  ledger 

As  the  Senate  decides  whether  to  take 
a  second  look  at  foreign  aid,  I  would 
urge  the  Members  to  ponder  the  com- 
ments of  former  Ambassador  Sol  Llno- 
wit2  He  said  of  the  under  developed 
world; 

During  ihe  next  sixty  seconds,  two  hun- 
dred human  brings  will  be  born  on  this 
earth  One  hundred  sixty  of  them  will  be 
CfHored — black,  brown,  yellow,  red  About 
half  will  be  dead  before  they  are  a  year 
old  Of  those  who  survive.  approxln\at«ly 
half  will  t>e  dead  before  they  reach  tlielr 
sixteenth  birthday  The  survlvora  who  live 
pa*t  sixteen  will  have  a  life  expectancy  of 
divuu  thirty  years 

They  win  be  hungry,  tired,  sick  most  of 
their  lives  Only  a  few  of  them,  if  that  many, 
will  learn  to  read  or  write  They  will  tUl  the 
s<>i!  working  for  landlords,  living  in  t«nt« 
or  mud  huts  Thev — as  their  fathers  before 
them  will  he  naJced  under  the  open  akles 
of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America — walt- 
l!ig    watching,  hoping 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  disappoint 
tliem 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  iuive  printed  In  the  Recokd  a  re- 
port by  AID  on  the  imnMdiate  conse- 
quence of  terminating  the  Foreign  Aid 
program  on  November  15.  and  a  series 
of  news  editorials  on  the  Senate  actfoo 
la»t  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
(XD.  as  foiiows: 


ImMKDIATI     CoKSBQUKNCXa     OF     NOVBMBXB     16 

Teeminatxon  or  Assistamce:  L-atin  Ameb- 
ic* 
Apart  frocn  broader,  profound  poUtlcal  and 

developmental  oonaequences.  the  inunedlate 

effects  will  be  as  follows: 

I.    FKCDINO    PKOCRAMS 

As  a  result  of  AID's  Inability  to  administer 
these  Impcrtxiat  PL  480  Title  II  Uuiuaoltar- 
tan  programs,  feeding  pro^^rams  would 
abruptly  t.ennlnate  which  now  reach  ap- 
proximately 166  million  persons — normally 
dally  — In  21  countries 

No  ot  persons,  1,710.000,  programs,  mater- 
nal and  child  care,  recipients,  new  borus 
and  mothers. 

No.  of  persona.  12.375,000,  programs,  school 
prtigrams.   reclpieuia.   children. 

No.  of  persons.  2,515.000;  prograxn-s.  work 
front.  recipients.  grossly  l.iipoverliihed 
» r.rkers 

Tulallng.  16,600.000. 

n.      LENDING      PBOCRAM-    IMPI.rMENTATlON      AND 
MONrrORINC 

Of  the  approximately  ^4  billion  In  lending 
In  recent  years  to  LatUi  America,  some  $1 
billion  lu  firmly  committed  ■pipeline  '  re- 
niiilus  undisbursed  In  some  226  yet  active 
projects  Ir^  education,  agriculture,  housing, 
health,  etc 

The  ImniecUate  elTect  of  cessation  of  AID 
would  require  "walking  away"  from  the  1  bil- 
lion dollars  In  pipeline  investments,  since  we 
could  no  -onger  administer  or  nioiUU>r  the 
course  of  project  Implementation. 

In  the  case  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  these 
loans.  Integrally  related  technical  assistance 
grant  pro;ects  would  be  cut  off  Force  to 
renege  on  these  supporting  grant  projects, 
the  U  .S  would  deprive  the  countries  Involved 
of  the  ability  to  assure  that  the  loans  would 
continue  to  serve  Uielr  developmental  pur- 
poses 

m.    UOVSIMC    CU  ARAN  TEES 

There  are  currently  over  $300  million  In 
ciiguliig  housing  guarantees  projects  in  Latin 
Americii  These  projects  require  continuing 
t;.S  monitoring  and  teclyilcal  inptits  In  their 
construction  phases  supervision  The  Impact 
of  the  cessation  of  AID  would  be  that  the 
U.S.  wlU  "walk  Bwuy"  from  this  major  Invest- 
ment. 

rV      TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

There  are  currently  some  2.15  technical  aa- 
sUtance  project*  In  I«Un  America  aimed  at 
IncrettBlng  agricultural  producUvlty  and  rural 
equity.  Improving  education  and  health  sys- 
tem, strengthening  family  planning  services, 
and  enhancing  the  ability  of  the  Latin 
American  governments  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  development  to  their  peoples.  These  would 
terminate    e.g.. 

46  agricultural  proJecU  (credit,  coops,  re- 
search marketing,  etc.) 

40  educational  projects — (education  plan- 
ning, curriculum  reform,  education  adminis- 
tration and  budgeting  research,  etc  1 

41  Public  Administration  projects  (tax  ad- 
ministration, budget  system  modernization 
training  facilities  etc.) 

18  Labor  Development  projects  (collective 
bargaining,  labor  •couoiuics,  union  organl2«- 
Uons.  etc  ) 

20  Cooperatives  and  Ckimmunity  Develop- 
ment (rural  and  tirban  housing  coops,  work- 
ers savings  coops,  community  leadership 
training  progrema,  et«  ) 

41  Population  and  he«lth  projects  (demon- 
stration clinics,  rcsearcti,  ImmurUzatlon  and 
vacolnatlon.  clean  war  and  sewerage  man- 
agement, and  planning,  etc.) 

Mure  than  a  quarter  of  tba  above  project* 
provide  essential  technical  •asistance  la  sup- 
port of  loan  project*. 

To  implement  these  AID  finances  contracts 
with: 

38  U  8   Unlvertltle*. 

8  0.8   CooperaUv*  AwocUUods. 


ae  tJ  3.  Non-Proflt  Organieatlons. 

40  UB    Private  contractors. 

13  Other  U.B.  Ooveriunent  agencies  such 
as  IRS.  Agriculture.  HKW.  etc 

The  contracts  and  agreements  with  co- 
operating Latin  American  institutions  will 
terminate. 

v.    POPULATION 

At  least  one  million  women  and  n>en  In 
Latin  America  are  totally  dependent  for  con- 
traceptives and  family  planning  counnelllng 
on  programs  which  are  heavily  ( 40-90 '"o) 
supjwrted  by  AID  Bilateral  programs  In  18 
countries  financed  at  an  annual  rate  of  ap- 
proximately $7  nUlUon  will  terminate  within 
the  next  60  to  150  days  Region-wide  pro- 
gramu  with  groups  such  as  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  the  Popu- 
lation Council,  Pathfinder.  Pan  American 
Federation  of  Association*  of  Medical 
Schools,  and  the  Pan  American  Health  Or- 
ganization will  also  terminate  abruptly 
I'hese  program.s  depend  upon  AID  financing 
at  a  current  annual  rate  of  about  $7  mil- 
lion. New  programs  already  planned  for  pop- 
ulation motivation  and  training  of  family 
planning  personnel  will  not  get  off  the 
ground 

VI.    TkAlNINQ 

As  a  major  part  of  the  technical  assistance 
program  AID  provides  training  to  nearly 
5.000    LAtln    Americans    each    year     Of    the 

5.000  now  receiving  training,  some  l.OOO  will 
be  required  to  terminate  tralnli^  In  mid- 
stream, without  completion  of  their  course 
of  study  Th(jusands  already  selected  to  com- 
mence training  this  year  will  not  receive 
these  developmentaily  significant  opportuni- 
ties. 

vn.     IldP.*CT     ON     MtTLTILATERAL     PROGRAMS 

On-gT?lng  OAS  technical  assistance,  re- 
search and  training  programs  (.science  and 
technology,  education,  expert  development. 
natural  rev>urces,  capital  markets,  tax  pol- 
icy, etc  )  currently  are  budgeted  at  approxi- 
mately $25  million  a  year  Some  66  7<  of  their 
budget,  approximately  118  million.  Is  fi- 
nanced direcUy  through  U  S  contributions 
fn-ni  AID  appropriated  funds  These  valu- 
able nuiltUateral  activities,  as  well  as  special 
U8  support  for  the  Inter- American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP) 
win  be  abruptly  halted  by  the  termination 
of  AID  funding 

vm.    PCaSONAL    IMPI-IC  ation.s 

Cessation  of  AID  funding  November  15 
would   have   the  following  consequences 

540  direct  hire  U  3.  government  employ- 
eee  tand  their  fumilleei  stationed  In  Latin 
America  wovild  be  unemployed  and  stranded 
without  salaries  overseas 

1147  foreign  nationals  would  be  abruptly 
dismissed 

236  AID  "W  employees  would  tie  abruptly 
dlsmtsaed  These  person.s — plus  the  large 
number  of  aJIected  conuactor  employees 
(U.3  Universities,  Foundations.  consviltanU) 
constitute  the  largest  clngle  extant  source 
of  expertise  In  Latin  American  development 
problems  As  a  group,  it  represents  a  major 
TJ  S  foreign  policy  asset  This  ssset  will  be 
loet  to  the  US  and  Latin  America  as  of 
November  13. 

iFrom   the   New   York   Times.   Oct    31,    18711 

The   New   Ci.A>a  Wae 

(By  James  Restonl 

Wabhincton  — The  Senate  vote  to  kill 
the  foreign  aid  bill  Is  more  symbolic  than 
real  It  will  be  revived  In  some  otber  form 
long  before  the  85  bllUou  In  the  pipeline 
runs  out,  but  It  Is  one  more  dramatic  illus- 
tration of  how  quickly  the  world  Is  being 
transformed. 

Almost  every  week  now  for  over  a  year 
there  ha*  been  some  •tartilng  evldexkoe  that 
the  postwar  ers  of  8oTlet-U.8.  domination 
m  the  wortd  is  ovsr  and  that  new  center*  of 
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power   and    new    relationships   between    na- 
tions are  resiiaplng  world  politics. 

In  our  own  hemisphere.  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  of  Canada  has  taken  a  more  Inde- 
pendent line  in  his  poUdes  toward  Moscow 
and  Peking,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  hemisphere  a  Marxist  govern- 
metit  has  been  voted  Into  office  In  Chile 

In  Euro|)e,  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  of 
West  Germany  has  established  a  much  more 
cpen  and  friendly  relationship  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  other  Communls.t  na- 
tions beyond  the  Berlin  wall,  and  the  British 
House  of  Commons  has  finally  accepted  the 
principle  of  Joining  the  European  Common 
Market  by  a  very  large  vote 

For  25  years,  Waeliinglon  and  Moscow  were 
BO  strung  that  the  nations  allied  to  tliem  or 
beholden  to  them  for  military  and  economic 
security  felt  obligated  to  go  along  with  them 
on  major  questions  of  foreign  policy,  often 
against  their  better  Judgment,  but  this  is  no 
longer  true 

General  de  Gaulle  started  the  drift  away 
from  Washington  when  he  took  his  naval 
forces  out  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Com- 
mand, and  this  trend  has  continued  steadily 
untU  the  other  day.  when  Britain.  France 
and  finally  the  UN  itself  defied  Washing- 
ton by  bringing  Communist  China  into  the 
United  Nations 

Even  Rumania  on  the  Soviet  border  does 
not  go  along  with  Moscow's  foreign  pwhcy 
line,  and  while  the  United  States  is  still  the 
main  source  of  Israel's  weapons,  the  Israeli 
Government  follows  Its  own  independent  pol- 
icy. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  the  old  alliances 
are  breaking  down,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
old  blocs,  separate  and  larftely  out  of  touch 
with  one  another,  are  finished. 

Ten  years  ago  or  even  five,  it  would  have 
been  unthinkable  for  a  West  German  Chan- 
cellor to  establish  an  Independent  policy  with 
Moscow,  or  for  an  American  President  to 
launch  a  secret  mission  to  Peking  without 
advance  consultation  with  Japan,  but  this 
criss-cross  diplomacy  is  now  quite  common 
For  there  are  not  only  two  power  centers 
in  Washington  and  Moscow  nov  but  three 
others  ieveloplng  In  Japan.  China,  and  the 
new  Europe,  and  we  are  likely  to  see  much 
more  Indepycndent  crisscrossing 

In  the  light  of  all  this  it  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  the  United  States,  frustrated 
abroad  and  tormented  over  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  at  home,  should  revise  its 
programs  of  aid  to  foreign  nations — especially 
since  the  other  Industrial  nations  are  in  a 
position  to  do  more  than  they  have  been 
doing.  But  to  kill  the  foreign  aid  bill  after 
an  emotional  debate  In  the  Senate  with  a 
quarter  of  the  members  absent  Is  scarcely 
the  way  to  do  It. 

In  fact,  as  new  power  centers  develop,  It 
Is  going  to  be  Increasingly  difficult  for  the 
US.  to  maintain  its  influence  and  defend  Its 
interests  abroad  when  it  lunges  ariund  as  it 
has  been  doing  lately  at  the  U.N  ,  in  the 
economic  and  financial  debates  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  Senate  on   foreign  aid 

Besides,  the  main  ci'nsequences  of  the 
U.S.  import  surtax  and  the  killing  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  is  not  to  hurt  the  nations 
'Washington  is  angry  at  -Jajmn  and  the 
Common  Market  countries  can  take  care  of 
themselves — but  to  hurt  the  poor,  under- 
developed countries  that  are  likely  to  be 
the  unintended  casualties  of  the  surtax  and 
the  foreign-aid  decision 

The  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
nations  of  the  world  is  getting  wider  with 
every  passing  year  This  is  not  only  a  hu- 
man tragedy  but  a  danger  to  the  peaceful 
development   of   the   changing  world. 

For  there  is  now  a  kind  of  class  war  devel- 
oping In  the  world  between  the  rich  nation* 
and  the  poor  nation*,  and  this  is  likely  to  get 
increasingly  worse  unless  All  the  power  cen- 
ters In  the  Industrial  northern  bemlephere 
revise  their  programs  of  aid  to  the  underfed 


majority   of   the   human   family   now   living 
below  the  equator. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  81.  19711 
A  FAn.UEB  or  Lzadixskip 

Ttie  Senate  defeat  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
was.  as  President  Nixon  promptly  observed, 
"a  highly  Irresponsible  action."  But  the  re- 
treat from  responsibility  was  abetted  by  Mr. 
Nixon  himself.  It  was  a  failure  In  Presiden- 
tial leadership  that  finally  broke  the  coali- 
tion of  conflicting  Interests  that  has  sus- 
tained this  vital  program  of  constructive 
Internationa:  ci->operatlon  for  more  than  two 
decades. 

Foreign  aid  legislation  has  always  de- 
pended on  the  support  of  lawmakers  with 
widely  differing  views  of  the  proper  role  of 
the  United  States  in  world  affairs  Basically, 
there  are  those  who  would  rely  prlmarUy  on 
military  measures  to  secure  American  inter- 
ests in  a  chaotic  world  and  those  who  believe 
the  best  hope  for  American  security  lies  In 
Cooperative  programs  of  economic  scx'lal  and 
political  development  aimed  at  eliminating 
the  underlying  causes  of  instability  and  con- 
flict. 

The  views  of  most  memtxTS  of  Congress  lie 
somewhere  between  these  po-sltlons — or  com- 
bine them  Presidents  in  the  past  have  mus- 
tered majorities  Tor  foreign  assistance  by 
blnkUig  a  balance. 

President  Nixon's  recent  actions,  however. 
have  helped  to  polarize  Congressional  senti- 
ment on  foreign  aid.  White  House  expres- 
sions of  pique  over  the  American  defeat  on 
the  Taiwan  issue  in  the  United  Nations  rein- 
f(  rccd  tj;e  venge'ul  mood  of  Senate  con- 
servatives who  sought  to  punish  offending 
members  of  the  world  organization  by  cut- 
ting United  States  contributions  to  that 
fc>ody  in  particular  and  economic  aid  in  gen- 
eral The  President's  stubborn  pursuit  of  a 
nilltlary  s  ilutson  in  IndcK-hlna.  moreover. 
and  his  as  well  as  his  predecessors'  suppKJrt 
to  authoritarian  regimes  In  many  lands  have 
deeply  offended  Senate  liberals  and  fostered 
a  growi.'ig  disillusionment  with  American 
foreign  policy  That  disillusionment  found 
expression  in  an  IndLscrlmlnate  attack  on 
the  whole  foreign  aid  concept. 

Although  Mr  Nixon  did  not  lift  a  finger  to 
defend  endangered  American  commitments 
to  the  financially  pressed  United  Nations, 
the  Administration  fought  tenaciously  to 
eliminate  a  ban  on  military  aid  to  Greece. 
to  bar  restrictions  on  the  tise  of  funds  In 
Indochina,  and  to  restore  a  S341-milllon  au- 
thorization for  an  expanding  Involvement 
In  Cambodia,  an  amount  which  alone  ex- 
ceeds total  United  Stales  contributions  to 
the  United  Natlor^s. 

In  the  light  of  such  Presidential  leadership 
one  of  the  lew  hopeful  aspects  of  the  foreign 
aid  debate  was  the  decisive  manner  In  whlcJi 
the  Senate  rejected  efforts  by  Senators  Buck- 
ley and  Domlnlck  to  slash  United  States  con- 
tributions to  special  agencies  o!  the  United 
Nations  Members  of  Congress  and  President 
Nixon  himself  have  long  urged  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  American  foreign  assistance  l>« 
channeled  through  such  International  Insti- 
tutions It  is  a  process  that  should  now  be 
rapidly  accelerated  in  order  to  reduce  those 
political  pressures  implicit  lu  bilateral  aid 
that  have  created  so  much  resentment  and 
discord   at   home   and   abroad. 


(From  tiie  Waahlngton  Post.  Oct    1.  1971  ] 
The  Senate's  Bund  Vote  on  Fokeign   Aid 

TTie  Senate's  vote  to  kill  foreign  aid  was  ca- 
pricious and  blind  It  resulted — or  so  It  seems 
at  first  look — not  from  a  deliberate  plan,  still 
less  from  an  intelligent  one,  but  from  a  fiuke 
political  mood  in  the  Senate,  the  absence  of  a 
third  of  It*  members  and  perhaps  even  the 
Utsness  of  the  week  and  the  hour.  That  nbe 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body"  should  in 
this  sudden  and  shoddy  manner  decide  to  end 


a  program  of  historic  dimensions — a  program 
which,  in  our  flrsl  Judgment,  remains  essen- 
tial to  the  American  Intereet  In  a  peaceful 
world — ^must  sadden  anyone  who  respects 
democratic  Institutions. 

To  be  sure,  the  fault  Is  not  entirely  the 
Senate's.  Fifteen  Republicans,  InclucUng  the 
GOP  National  Chairman  Joined  26  DemocraU 
in  rejecting  the  program.  In  the  final  shew- 
down  the  President  confined  his  own  counsel 
to  a  message  Issued  after  the  vote  His  earlier 
criticisms  of  the  motives  and  manners  cf 
states  which  voted  to  expel  Taiwan  from  the 
United  Nations  doubtless  contributed  to  the 
Senate's  already  strong  inclinatlcn  to  punish 
such  states  by  cutting  o"  aid  Nor  did  Mr. 
Nucon  help  the  cjiuse  by  including  in  the  bUl 
an  inflated  S341  million  item  for  Cambodia. 
Inclusion  of  the  nerr\  gave  the  whole  bUl  the 
character  of  a  referenaum  on  the  Indochina 
war,  and  Mr  Nixon  6  hard  fight  for  that  item 
consumed  much  of  the  political  energy  he  was 
willing  to  expend  on  the  bill 

Still.  It  was  the  Senate  that  voted  Those 
seiiators  witli  a  record  of  opposition  to  effec- 
tive (and  Inefleciive)  aid  programs  were  at 
least  being  consistent  m  rejecting  this  bill. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  for  such  previous 
advocates  of  enlightened  internation&llsin  as 
Senators  Bayh.  Church.  Cranston.  Pulbrtght, 
Mansfield.  Pell  and  Synungton  Mr  Church 
delivered  himself  of  a  brilliant  critique  of  aid, 
that  is.  of  aid  as  it  existed  ten  years  age  be- 
fore the  experieiice  of  Vietnam  and  before  the 
influence  of  Congress  began  to  force  impor- 
tant changes — -such  cr.anges  as  the  declining 
American  share  m  tl.e  developed  w^orld  s  aid 
load,  the  quickening  trend  icwards  funneling 
aid  through  internaiioiial  agencies,  and  more 
effective  congressional  oversight  Mr  Mans- 
field, equally  Impervious  to  these  develop- 
ments, declared  airily  that  a  'uew  foreign  aid 
concept  "  IS  required. 

W'hat  is  required,  of  course,  is  not  a  new 
•cnfepi  of  Bid  but  a  willingness  to  cope  with 
fne  real  world  For  the  Senate  to  pass  so 
casually  from  close  debate  of  particular  Items 
in  the  bill  to  a  sweeping  assault  on  the  whole 
pn-igram  is  unconscionable  The  isolationist 
"signal  "  to  the  world  is  disastrous  Fortu- 
nate.y  tl'icre  is  probably  enough  previously 
appropriated  aid  money  in  the  pipeline  to 
keep  actual  aid  operations  going  rea-sonably 
sm(X)thly  until  the  Senate  recovers  Its  bal- 
ance and.  through  a  continuing  resolution  or 
another  appropriate  legislative  device,  puts 
at  least  a  minimal  program  bsck  on  the  track. 

China,    the    United    Nations    and 
FoaticN    Aid 

Even  before  Monday  night's  vote  at  Turtle 
Bay.  many  If  not  most  Americans  were  angry 
at  the  United  Nations,  our  ""allies"  or  both. 
There  also  was  plenty  of  dlslUuslonment  on 
and  off  Capitol  Hl'l  about  the  Vietnam  war 
and  our  support  of  military  establishments 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere  Such  nega- 
tive thoughts  about  longstanding  American 
policies  backing  various  friends  abroad  came 
together  on  Friday  in  the  Senate's  shocking 
vote  tt>  kill  the  entire  foreign  aid  bill 

The  U  N  defeat,  in  which  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  was  accomplished  only 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  Nationalists  was 
largely  of  our  own  making  Tte  foreig  .-aid 
turndown  In  the  Senate  while  affected  margi- 
nally by  the  UN  experience,  resulted  from 
the  accumulation  of  our  own  confusions. 
disagreements  and  disappointments. 

WhUe  the  balloting  lu  New  York  on  Octo- 
ber 35.  and  In  WasMngxon  four  days  later 
unquestionably  wUl  have  Its  place  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  times,  a  date  far  more  destiny - 
freighted  v«s  that  of  July  25.  1989  On  that 
day,  on  the  remote  Pacific  island  of  Ouaoi. 
President  Nizon  held  a  backgrounder  for 
newsmen  at  the  Top  of  the  Mar  Hotel.  At 
that  seemingly  informal,  sptir-of -the- mo- 
ment affair,  the  President  snaneisted  what 
he  modestly  refers  to  as  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 
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The  kernrl  of  that  doctrine,  aa  explained 
to  Congreaa  by  the  President  on  Pebru&ry  18, 
1070.  Is  that 

the  United  SUtes  will  partloip«t«  In 
the  defense  and  development  of  allies  and 
friencU  but  that  America  cannot — and  will 
n3t — conceive  all  the  plans,  design  ail  the 
rrograms,  execute  all  the  defense  of  the  free 
natlon.s  of  the  world.  We  will  help  where  it 
makes  a  real  dllTerence  and  Is  considered  In 
our  Interest." 

Another  President,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
inaiif^uratlon.  had  stated  on  January  30. 
19«1,  that  erery  nation  should  know 

whether  It  wishes  us  well  or  HI.  that 
we  ^hall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden. 
meet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  op- 
pose any  foe  to  assure  the  survival  and  suc- 
ceis  of  liberty  " 

Brave  words  and  noble  ones  And  yet  tn 
the  event,  the  price  had  proved  too  high. 
the  burden  too  heavy,  the  hardship  too 
s<?v("re.  Economically  weakened  by  the  Viet- 
nam war  after  two  decades  of  profligate 
spending  at  home  and  abroad,  emotionally 
s[M-nt  by  the  divisive  nature  of  the  South- 
fii.st  Asian  conflict,  the  nation  and  Its  peo- 
ple simply  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
make  good  on  John  Kennedy's  words. 

And  so  what  Richard  Nixon  had  to  say 
at  Ouam  in  a  very  real  sense  reflected  the 
nard  realities  of  the  present  decade  as  op- 
P<i6ed  to  the  optimism  of  1961.  As  such 
CHiam  signaled  recognition  uf  the  fact  that 
»  a  new  era  In  world  history  was  upon  us  and 
that  nothing  ever  again  could  be  the  same 
All  else  since  then,  including  Mondays  vote 
at  the  United  Nations,  has  flowed  from  the 
Ouam  proclamation 

Por  It  was  clear  that.  If  the  United  States 
was  no  longer  to  function  a-s  the  worlds 
pt^illceman.  old  arrangements  would  have  to 
be  molded  and  new  alignments  sought 
There  thus  was  ushered  in  a  period  of  Inter- 
national fluidity  in  terras  of  diplomacy, 
monetary  policy  and  trade  In  such  au  un- 
certain period  of  resurgent  nationalism 
and  xenophobia.  t>oth  here  and  abroad,  u 
was  unrealistic  to  think  the  United  Stales 
could  emerge  with  all  its  former  pride  and 
prestige  intact. 

On  the  specific  question  of  the  China  vote. 
the  pattern  of  voting  in  prevlou.s  years  indi- 
cated that  at  be^t  the  United  Stales  could 
expect  to  delay  the  expulsion  of  the  National- 
ists for  another  year.  Had  Taipei  been  will- 
ing to  drop  Its  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the 
mainland,  contenting  itself  with  member- 
ship Ln  the  OJ*.  as  the  government  of  Tai- 
wan, the  situation  would  have  been  dlfTer- 
eut.  But  that  was  not  the  case  and.  wlih 
Dr.  Kissinger  In  Peking  to  arrange  details 
of  the  President  3  visit,  other  nations  were 
In  no  mood  to  compromise  their  future  re- 
lations with  Peking  by  enlisting  In  an  ob- 
viously losing  cause. 

The  Senate's  rejection  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  »as  preceded  by  balloting  that  opp(»ed 
cuts  in  American  contributions  to  United 
Nations  agencies,  showing  that  the  China 
vole  has  not  blinded  all  our  legislators  to  the 
UN  s  basic  value  to  the  w<jrld 

For  the  o'ganlzation  Itself  did  nothing  to 
humiliate  either  us  or  the  Nationalist  Chl- 
OMe.  Individual  governments  can,  of  course. 
be  held  accountable  for  their  public  acts. 
But  the  Institution  Itself  for  all  lu  Imper- 
fections, remains  a  force  for  peace  In  a 
dangercui  world  and  11  would  be  folly  for 
the  United  States  to  weaken  It  out  of  pique 

With  the  reUeat  (for  that  U  what  it  Ui 
of  American  power  from  the  mainland  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  watering  down  of 
our  overseas  commitments  elsewhere,  what 
we  are  wltneaaing  Is  the  end  of  a  bipolar 
power  structure  In  which  world  hegemony 
was  loosely  divided  between  Moscow  and 
Wsshlncton.  In  Asia.  Communist  China,  with 
lis  hug*  population  and  prUnlUve  atomic 
weapons,  and  Japan,  with  Its  llmitlaas  eoo- 


nomlc  strength  coupled  with  military  weak- 
ness, are  emerging  as  rival  centers  of  power. 
It  win  be  the  task  of  this  administration 
and  of  autMMiuent  onaa  to  maintain  the 
closest  of  relations  with  Tokyo  while  seeking 
to  Improve  links  with  Peking,  and  this  will 
be  no  easy   task. 

Thursday  night's  vote  In  the  House  of 
Commons  means  that  Britain,  Ireland,  Den- 
mark and  Norway  soon  will  Join — and 
strengthen — the  already -powerful  slx-natlon 
European  Common  Market.  Europe's  eco- 
nomic and  political  Integration  long  has  been 
a  major  foreign-policy  objective  of  the 
United   Stares 

Speculative  attacks  on  the  dollar,  halted 
only  by  the  Preeldent  s  closure  of  the  gold 
window  coupled  with  rising  competition 
from  European  products  lu  our  domestic 
markets,  ending  with  the  Imposition  of  the 
10-percent  surcharge,  have  generated  a  good 
deal  oX  anti-European  feeling  In  this  country. 
non  of  which  was  dispelled  by  the  fact  that 
only  three  NATO  members  (Greece.  Luxem- 
bourg and  Portugal)  supported  the  United 
States  on  the  China  question 

But  It  would  be  folly  to  forget  that  our 
political  interests  are  so  Intertwined  with 
those  of  Western  Europe  as  to  be  virtually 
Indistinguishable  A  strong  Western  Europe 
Is  essential  to  the  security  of  the  United 
Slates  and.  despite  nil  the  hokum  of  Ameri- 
can protectloiUsls.  la  vital  as  well  to  our 
economic  prosperity  Overall,  the  United 
States  rui^s  a  surplus  on  its  balance  of  trade 
with  the  EEC.  which  In  1970  amounted  to 
about   •!  8   billion. 

Insofar  as  Europe  Is  concerned,  our  bila- 
teral relations  with  West  Germany  are  as 
vital  to  our  Interests  as  are  our  relations 
with  Japan  lu  Asia.  Because  Russia  and  only 
Russia  can  ^Ive  her  what  she  wants  In  terms 
or  Oerraan  reuulttcatlon,  Germany  at  times 
m  the  future  may  be  tempted  to  cast  her 
lot  with  the  East  rather  than  the  West  It 
must  be  one  of  the  foremost  glials  of  Ameri- 
can policy  to  see  to  It  that  this  never  hap- 
pens 

It  will  require  the  better  part  of  a  decade 
for  the  new  shape  of  the  world  around  these 
nve  power  centers  to  emerge  There  will  con- 
tinue to  be  dangerous  powderkegs  such  as 
the  Indian  subcoutent  and  the  Middle  East 
to  trouble  the  \ineasy  peace  of  the  world, 
with  Southern  Africa  perhaps  soon  to  follow. 
In  Latin  America,  the  prospects  for  progress, 
stability  and  democracy  remain  as  uncertain 
as    ever. 

In  short,  we  are  entering  a  new  epoch 
which  Is  as  promising  as  It  Is  dangerous  Mr. 
Nl.xon  has  vowed  to  give  us  an  era  of  nego- 
tiation rather  than  confrontation  and  his 
visits  to  Peking  and  Moscow  will  be  earnests 
of  that  pledge  But  the  American  people  have 
to  realize  that  there  can  be  no  return  to  Iso- 
lationism, to  "normalcy. "  to  'America 
First"  While  there  can  be  a  limitation  on 
armaments,  there  can  be  no  disarmament. 
While  there  can  be  a  limitation  on  arma- 
ments, there  can  t>e  no  disarmament.  While 
there  can  be  a  diminution  of  the  US  mili- 
tary presence,  there  can  be  no  total  with- 
drawal to  our  own  shores.  We  can  encourage 
American  Industry  but  we  cannot  build  tar- 
iff walls  around  ourselves  and  expect  to 
proep)er  while  others  starve.  We  need  not 
have  enemies  but  we  must  have  friends. 
While  there  undoubtedly  are  exp)endable 
Items  In  the  rejected  foreign  aid  bill,  there 
are  essential  provisions  that  must  be  re- 
vived In  some  legislative  form  before  Con- 
gress   adjourns. 

In  the  bitterness  of  the  aftermath  of  the 
China  debacle,  we  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  America  cannot  live  In  Uolatlon 
if  It  expects  to  live  In  peace.  As  Mr.  Nixon 
once  put  It,  "the  only  Issue  before  us  now 
Is  bow  we  can  be  most  effective  In  meetlnc 
our  reeponslbUltlee.  protecting  our  InteresU 
and  thereby  building  peAoe." 


PUBLIC    INVOLVEMENT    IN    C.    <»    O. 
CANAL  PARK  PLANNING 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr,  President,  one  of 
the  major  themes  in  the  long  battle 
to  establLsh  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park  was  the 
involvement  of  concerned  citizens  and 
citizens"  groups.  It  was.  In  fact,  the  In- 
terest and  perseverance  of  growing  num- 
bers of  citizens  wlilch  spurred  the  last 
Congress  to  enact  Public  Law  91-646. 
providing  for  the  preservation  of  this 
great  natural  resource  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  full  recreational  potential. 

As  the  language  and  legislative  hi.story 
of  Public  Law  91-684  clearly  show,  the 
act  Ls  grounded  on  the  concept  of  con- 
tinuing commuiiication  between  the  Na- 
tional Paiic  Service  and  tlie  canal's  many 
friends  and  neighbors  in  the  Potomac 
Basin  In  addition  to  general  provision.s 
toward  this  end,  the  act  establl.shed  a 
citizen's  advi.sor^'  commission  to  .serve 
as  a  bridge  between  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  general  public. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  inform  the 
Senate  today  tliat  the  National  Park 
Service  has  now  establislied  specific  pro- 
cedures for  public  review  and  discussion 
of  the  proposed  master  plan  for  the 
preservation  and  development  of  the 
[lark  All  construction  work  along  the 
canal  has  been  suspended  until  Uiis  de- 
tailed review  has  been  completed. 

These  actions  are  in  accord  valh  rec- 
ommendations wliich  Senator  J.  Oi-enw 
BcALL.  JR  .  Representative  OrLBEnr  Gcde, 
and  I  made  on  October  6  in  a  letter  to 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. Our  letter  was  prompted  by  public 
concern  about  construction  work  on  sev- 
eral segments  of  the  canal  which  had 
been  undertaken  wiiliout  prior  publ  c 
notice  or  consultation,  and  which  raided 
serious  questions  about  the  maintenance 
of  a  proper  balance  between  historic 
preservation  and  recreational  develop- 
ment along  the  canal. 

In  his  response  of  October  27.  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  National  CapiU^l 
Parks,  Mr.  Manus  J.  Fish.  Jr.,  reaffirmed 
the  Department's  commitment  to  cai  - 
rying  out  the  full  Intent  of  Public  La'v 
91-664.  He  outlined  the  specific  steps 
wliich  will  be  taken  to  make  full  Infor- 
mation available  to  the  public  in  a  timely 
and  constructi\e  way.  in  accord  with  the 
intent  of  the  act  and  the  dictates  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  and  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1966. 

Mr  Fish's  letter  shows  a  very  com- 
mendable degree  of  responsiveness  to 
public  concern  about  the  implementa- 
tion of  Public  Law  91-654  and  a  real  rec- 
ognition of  the  contributions  which  in- 
formed citizens  can  make  to  the  process 
of  defining  the  future  of  the  C  &  O, 
Canal  as  a  national  historical  park.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  citizen 
groups,  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  House 
throughout  the  period  of  planning  and 
review  which  we  are  now  entering. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Include  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point 
copies  of  the  Joint  letter  of  October  9 
and  the  National  Park  Service  responM 
of  October  27. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NaTIONAI.  PAkX   SkkVICK. 

Nationax  Capttal  PAkKS. 
Waahingtcm,  DC.  October  27,  1971. 
Hon.  CuAai.cs  McC.  Matuias.  Jr.. 
US   Senate, 
Wafhington,  DC: 

We  are  moet  pleased  to  liave  your  views 
and  those  of  Senator  Boall  and  Congreaaman 
Oude,  as  expressed  In  your  Jointly  signed 
letter  to  Director  Hartzog.  relative  to  recent 
activities  at  the  Dam  4  area  of  the  C  *  O 
Canal.  As  you  wUl  recall,  at  our  recent  meet- 
ing with  you  and  members  of  your  staff  re- 
garding the  proposed  land  acqixlsltlon  pro- 
gram for  the  park,  we  actively  sought  your 
advice  and  are  moet  aiuclous  to  work  with 
you  and  your  staffs  to  see  that  the  Intent  of 
the  Congreas  is  foUowed  tn  any  developmen- 
tal work.  We  are  In  complete  agreement  with 
your  courisel  that  It  Is  In  ihe  best  Interest  of 
the  park  to  have  the  proposed  Master  Plan 
reviewed  by  the  Secretary's  Citizens  Advisory 
Comml.salon  aiid  be  available  for  public  dla- 
cusEion. 

As  you  may  have  learned,  the  National  Park 
Service  has.  as  you  requested,  stopp>ed  all 
construction  work  on  the  C  *  O  Canal.  We 
have  agreed  to  this  step  pending  detailed  re- 
view of  historic  restoration  and  eulronmen- 
tal  protection  policies  m  compliance  with 
Section  102(2)  (c)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  19«»  and  Section  106  of 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1906. 

This  review  will  comprise  the  following 
actlona: 

1.  A  park-wide  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment will  be  prepared  for  inclusion  In  the 
.Ma-^ler  Plan  for  the  C  &  O  Canal  National 
Historical  Park. 

2  The  proposed  Master  Plan  wi:i  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary's  C  &  O  Canal  Ad- 
visory Commission  (as  yet  itot  named)  for 
Its  review  ot  environmental  impact,  recrea- 
tion development,  and  reatora tlon/ preserva- 
tion policies. 

3  The  Plan  will  then  be  presented  to  the 
Advlaory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  for 
oomment  In  aooord  with  the  above  mentioned 
National   Historic  I*reservatlon  Act. 

4.  L'slng  the  park-wide  environmental  im- 
pact statement  as  a  foundation  stone,  de- 
tailed Impact  papers  a°lU  be  pr^ared  for  spe- 
cific work  projects  to  be  programmed  lu  the 
future. 

5  Interested  governmental  agencies  and 
citizens  groups  will  review  the  environmen- 
tal imptact  statements  Ln  accord  with  speci- 
fied procedure*. 

Tlie  orltlclsra  of  current  projects  will  re- 
sult. I  assure  you.  In  a  redoubling  of  our  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  high  standards  required  for 
this  type  of  project.  Where  construction  is 
required,  methods  must  be  adapted  to  mini- 
mize the  scarring  effects  In  our  stewardship 
of  this  national  historical  and  lecreatlonal 
resource,  we  are  dedicated  to  carrying  out  the 
mandate  and  Intent  of  Congress  as  you 
quoted  in  yotir  letter 

to  preserve  and  Interpret  the  historic 
and  scenic  features  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  and  to  develop  the  potential  of 
the  canal  for  public  recreation.  Including 
such  restoration  as  may  be  needed." 

Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  com- 
ments, and  please  he  aasured   that  we  will 
continue  to  work  with  yoti. 
Sincerely  youra. 

Maktts  J,  Fish,  Jr.. 

Acting  Director,  ffational  Capital  Parks. 

OCTOBDl  6,  1971 

Hon  Gcokct  B  Hartboo,  Jr  , 
director.  National  Park  Service, 
Washington,  DC 

DiAB  Ma.  HARTBoer  A  nomber  of  oonceraed 
citizens  have  ralaed  serlona  queetlocH  about 
some  of  the  National  Parfc  Servloe^  recent 


activities  In  the  Dam  No.  4 — Big  Slackwaier 
area  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Na- 
tional Hlstorioai  Park.  The  particular  proj- 
ects Involve  widening  the  towpath.  apparent- 
ly to  accommodate  oflldal  vebiclea,  and 
providing  new  facilities  for  power  t>oatlng 
on  this  section  of  the  Potomac  River. 

In  the  absence  of  a  published  master  plan 
for  the  National  Historical  Park  or  clear 
public  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  these 
specific  projects.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
these  activities  signal  a  general  Park  Serv- 
ice intent  to  "improve"  the  towpath  at  the 
expense  of  Its  rustic  character  and  historic 
integrity,  and  to  promote  mass  recreation  on 
the  river  at  the  cost  of  the  area's  serenity. 
We  believe  that  it  would  be  In  the  laest 
Interests  of  the  National  Historical  Park  to 
come  to  grips  with  such  questions  at  this 
early  stage,  so  that  apprehensions  which  are 
unjustified  can  be  dispelled  and  the  wide 
public  support  enjoyed  by  the  park  will  not 
be  dissipated. 

Public  Law  91-864  established  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  "in  order  to  preserve 
and  interpret  the  historic  and  scenic  features 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  to 
develop  the  pxotentlal  of  the  Canal  for  public 
recreation.  Including  such  restoration  as  may 
be  needed  "  The  goals  of  historic  preserva- 
tion and  recreational  use  are  not  necessarily 
incompatible  To  the  contrary,  both  can  be 
serv-ed  by  a  progarm  of  sensitive.  Imagina- 
tive action  which  provides  Inobstruslve  pub- 
lic facUiiles  at  a  series  of  points  along  the 
Canal,  emphasizes  the  restoration  of  Canai 
features  such  as  the  recently-damaged 
Seneca  Aqueduct,  and  recognizes  that  some 
stretches  of  the  towpath  are  best  preserved 
by  simply  l>elng  left  alone  The  langfuage  and 
legislative  history  of  PL.  91-6©4  certainly 
support  this  approach  rather  than  either  In- 
discriminate bulldozing  or  neglect. 

As  the  Implementation  of  P.L.  91-664 
p.'oceeds.  there  will  inevitably  Ije  ocoeslonal 
controversies  over  particular  steps.  To  mini- 
mize such  controversies  and  promote  con- 
structive public  Involvement  In  pckrk  plan- 
ning, we  believe  It  would  be  extremely  help- 
ful lor  the  National  Park  Service  to  refrain 
from  any  further  construction  along  the 
Canal  unUl  the  master  plan  fur  the  Na- 
tional Historloal  Park  has  been  nuMie  avail- 
able for  public  discussion  and  has  been 
reviewed  by  the  cltUsen's  advisory  commit- 
tee established  under  the  Act. 

S{>eciacaliy.  regardless  of  ultimate  court 
action  on  the  subject,  we  urge  you  to  main- 
tain the  current  suspension  of  the  projects 
In  the  Dam  No.  4  area  until  the  Congress 
and  concerned  citizens  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  assess  these  projects  in  the  context 
of  the  master  plan  Any  short  delays  result- 
ing from  such  a  moratorium  wiU  be  more 
than  compensated  for,  in  our  Judgment,  by 
gains  in  pubUc  understanding  of  and  sup- 
port for  the  adJiiinlstratlon  of  this  import- 
ant new  ptark. 

With  beet  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

CHAaLES  McC.  Mathias.  Jr. 

J.  Olxnn  BaALX,  Jr 

GnjusiT  Ouoa. 


UN.    VOTE— FAILURE    FOR   NIXON 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  UJf. 
General  Assembly  vote  of  last  week  to 
expel  Nationalist  China  and  seat  the 
People's  Reputalic  of  China  was  a  dev- 
astating dlpioznatlc  failure  for  the  Nixon 
administration,  particularly  In  light  of 
U.S.  efforts  around  the  world  to  prevent 
that  oatcome. 

In  tha  Washington  Post.  October  31. 
1971,  Stanley  Kamow  and  Antboojr 
Astractaftn  (Mall  the  divergent  explana- 
tions as  to  irhat  went  wrong  with  the 


Wliite  House  strategy.  Such  explaiaa- 
tions  range  from  the  mechanical  failure 
of  the  State  Department  bureaucracy  to 
the  ambiguity  of  the  U.S.  strategy  and 
the  White  House  tardiness  in  promoting 
It.  Some  analysts  even  are  reported  to 
express  the  opinion  that  the  entire  U.N. 
exercise  wtLs  in  actuality  an  administra- 
tion charade  staged  to  fend  off  the  Presi- 
dent's conservative  critics.  Such  com- 
mentators consider  it  signihcant  that  Uie 
President  refrained  from  deploring  the 
vote  and  Instead  merely  denounced  dele- 
gates who  cheered  that  vote. 

I  recommend  tliis  enli.ghtening  and 
reveahng  article  to  Senators  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  it  t)e  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
U.N — What    Went    Wa<jNG'-  PosTMOBTtM* 

Fault  U.S.  Envoys.  Taiwan  Stand 
(By  Stanley  Karnow  and  Anthony  Astrachan) 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  ichy  do  pou  think  toe 
lott? 

A.  We  didn't   have   the  votes     {Laughters 

V   Serioutlf  I  mean  .  . 

— Secretary   of   State   William   Rogers' 
News  Conference.  Oct.  26.   1971 

Last  Monday  night,  the  United  States  met 
a  siuiuilng  diplomatic  defeat  a.«  a  majority 
of  the  General  Assembly  voted  to  expel  Na- 
tionalist Cha-.a  from  the  United  Nations  and 
seat  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  the 
international  organization. 

The  US  setback  appeared  to  be  devastat- 
liig  because  so  many  American  offlclals  in 
Wa-ihlngton.  New  York  and  around  the  world 
had  worked  so  hard  to  prevent  that  outcome. 

Early  this  month,  for  example.  Secretary 
f  r  state  Rogers  talked  with  a  total  of  92 
f  jreign  ministers  and  other  foreign  delegates 
In  an  effort  to  persuade  them  xo  support  the 
U.S  position,  which  favored  the  entry  of 
Peking  without  ousting  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
Nationalists  Ge.orge  Bush,  the  chief  Amer- 
ican representative  at  the  V  S  lobbied  like 
a  Texas  politician  to  swing  votes  behind  the 
"dual    representation  "   proposal 

Meanwhile  US  envoys  In  places  as  fa- 
mil.ar  as  London  and  as  exotic  at  the  Truclal 
Coast  were  striving  to  swmy  kings,  dictators, 
presidents,  premiers  and  lesser  foreign  dig- 
nitaries Into  backing  the  American  stance. 

What  went  wrong?  Or  was  the  restUt  of 
the  U.N.  vote  really  a  failure  for  the  Nixon 
administration? 

In  the  post  mortenw  that  follow  stjch  his- 
toric episodes,  versions  of  what  how  and  why 
the  event  unfolded  Inevitably  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  viewpoint  of  the  participant  In- 
volved In  tills  case  accounts  fall  into  two 
bniad  categories 

There  are  those,  particularly  inside  the 
official  US  foreign  policy  apparatus,  who  see 
It  largely  as  a  mechanical  failure  sustained 
by  the  bureaucracy.  They  contend  that  the 
day  could  have  been  saved  had  the  United 
States  had  more  time  to  seU  lU  poslUon  and, 
ajnong  other  things,  bad  certain  American 
ambasaadors  abroad  performed  better 

Many  of  theee  olBclals  also  argue  that  the 
administration's  "dual  representation"  pro- 
poeal  was  Inherently  contradicted  by  the 
presence  of  Benry  Klaslnger,  Praatdent  Nix- 
on's national  security  advlaer.  in  Peking  Just 
as  WashlngtoB  was  urging  natktns  to  support 
a  UJ(.  peottioa  Tlrulently  an;>oaed  by  the 
Cblneae  Oonunanlata. 

On  the  ochar  akU.  aeTer*!  analyvte  in 
and  out  of  the  goremiiMnt  aipwi  tbe  opin- 
ion tliat  tbe  mntti*  VM.  ntmt.tm  «m  actually 
a  etaarade  atagged  by  ttae  Mtaalalatiattoo  lor 
two  aaaiinttal  aaoUi—  lo  t«ad  oe  Uw  P*«ai- 
daatl  •eoaanratlTa  cvttlaa  at  bona  and  to 
Laaariea'a  oonaenratl'ye  allies  abroad 
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'.hat  the  United  States  does  not  betray  Its 
friends. 

Partlsana  of  this  thesis  consider  it  signifi- 
cant that  the  President  carefuiiy  refrained 
from  deploring  the  adverse  OJ*.  vote  Itself 
but  instead  denoiuiced  delegates  who  cheered 
'he  final  score.  Informants  with  access  to 
Kissinger  also  now  recall  that  he  treated 
the  UN   issue  "as  if  it  didn't  matter." 

Straddling  these  divergent  ezplanatioos. 
some  sources  point  out  that  the  choice  fac- 
ing the  administration  was  never  as  clearcut 
as  it  seemed  to  be — and  that,  in  reality,  the 
wmte  House  preferred  to  shroud  iu  strategy 
m  ambiguity. 

From  the  President's  perspective  there 
were  risks  and  gains  in  either  result,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  accept  both."  says  one  of 
theea  sources  Says  another,  "The  White 
H<3use  would  have  won  either  way.  since 
Peking  had  agreed  to  the  President's  visit 
whatever  the  outcome  at  the  UJ*.  ' 

In  terms  of  energy  expended  for  results  at- 
tained, then,  the  real  American  loser  at  the 
U  N.  seems  to  have  been  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Its  setback  appears  to  reinforce  the 
prevailing  'Washington  view  that  Its  role  in 
foreign  affairs  Is  negligible  compared  to  the 
power  wielded  by  the  President,  and 
Kissinger 

Preparations  for  the  General  Assembly 
vote  that  occurred  on  Monday  night  reach 
back  to  the  UN.  debate  on  China  that  ttx^k 
place  nearly  a  year  a^" 

For  two  decades  before  then,  the  United 
States  had  systematically  rejected  the  Idea 
of  bringing  the  Chinese  Communists  Into  the 
international  organization  In  any  shape  or 
form.  But  on  Nov  12,  1970,  there  was  a  hint 
that  the  old  US    line  was  shifting 

Ambassador  ChrlaU)pher  H  Phillips,  the 
deputy  chief  of  the  American  mission  to  the 
UN  .  asserted  in  a  speech  that  day  that  the 
United  States  hoped  to  see  Communist  China 
"play  a  constructive  role  among  the  family  of 
nations." 

PhUllps  Implied  In  the  same  speech  that 
the  United  Slates  would  Invoke  Article  6  of 
the  U  N  Charter  tt)  block  the  ouster  of  Na- 
tionalist Chl!ia.  The  article  stipulates  that  a 
meml>er  nation  can  only  be  expelled  by  a  two- 
tliirds  vote. 

Although  It  was  not  entirely  clear  at  the 
time,  the  Phillips  statement  signalled  that 
the  United  States  was  edging  towards  the 
"dual  representation"  position  it  wuiild  iat>T 
put  forth  Tills  new  approach  was  prompted 
by  the   1970  vote  on  China 

For  the  first  time  since  the  U.N.  struggle 
over  Chinese  representation  bad  begun,  the 
perennial  Albanla.'i  appeal  railing  for  Pe- 
king's entry  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Nation- 
alists carried  a  simple  majority.  It  failed  of 
adoption,  however,  because  the  United  States 
had  won  its  motion  to  make  the  issue  an 
"Important  question  "  requiring  a  two-thirds 
man?ln 

The  narrowness  of  that  victory  made  It 
plain  t«:>  the  White  Ho\ise  that  the  United 
States  urgently  needed  a  new  policy  lest  It 
suffer  a  defeat  on  the  next  round  on  China. 
On  Nov  19,  1970  consequently.  Kissinger  sent 
a  National  Security  Memorandum  to  Secre- 
tary Rogers  requesting  the  creation  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  review  the  Chinese  repre- 
sentation issue  and  to  recommend  a  frenh 
strategy. 

Headed  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Samuel  de  Palma.  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Organization  Affairs,  the  commit- 
tee comprised  about  18  State  Department 
and  Central  Intelligence  Agency  specialists 
Its  task  was  to  draft  a  paper  to  be  sent  to 
the  National  Sectirlty  Council,  which  In  turn 
would  advise  the  President. 

As  it  bald  Its  dalib«nttloDS.  the  commlttae 
gradually  became  polarised  between  mem- 
bers who  favored  all-out  support  for  Pe- 
king's admlaalon  to  the  U.N.  and  advocates 
of  both  Coaununljrt  and  Nationalist  repre- 
sentation in  the  international  body    Nobody 


believed.    In    short,    that    the    Communists 
could  be  kept  out. 

In  February,  after  examining  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  notions,  the  committee  present- 
ed the  'White  House  with  two  principal  op- 
tions available. 

One  of  these,  favored  by  those  who  want- 
ed to  see  only  the  Communists  in  the  UN, 
became  known  In  State  Department  Jargon 
as  the  "sink  with  the  ship"  gambit.  It 
recommended  that  the  administration  oon- 
tinue  to  back  the  Nationalists  exclusively — 
but  with  a  full  awareness  that  they  would 
lose  and  thus  open  the  way  for  Peking's  entry 
Conceding  that  this  proposal  was  rather 
devious,  its  exponents  contended  that  it 
would  shield  the  President  from  domestic 
right-wing  criticism  and  simultaneously 
provide  him  with  ammunition  to  afBrm  to 
conservative  US.  allies  abroad  that  he  had 
done   his   best   to  protect   the  Nationalists 

The  committee's  other  option  was  for  the 
"Uaal  representation  "  posture  that  the  ad- 
nuiiialratlon  would  afterwards  put  forth.  As 
It  turned  out,  the  result  of  the  U.S.  vote 
this  week  unwittingly  combined  both  tactics 
Or  as  one  official  put  It  "We  went  In  with 
dual  represeuLatlon  and  .sank  with  the  ship" 
Looking  back  on  the  fate  of  the  US  policy, 
some  American  officials  attribute  Its  failure 
to  the  White  House  s  tardlnesK  in  promoting 
the  strategy  Mlstslng  from  this  aualysls,  how- 
ever. Is  a  sharp  uuderstaiidlng  of  the  Presi- 
dent .s  objevlive. 

Meeting  In  March,  the  President  and  his 
National  Security  Council  reviewed  the  op- 
tions sent  In  by  the  State  Department.  Al- 
though Mr  Nlxon  made  no  decision  during 
that  session.  It  was  anticipated  that  he  would 
chotjse  to  advance  the  "dual  representation  " 
strategy. 

•  •  •  over,  that  he  would  announce  this 
policy  in  May  But  two  elements  intervened 
to    stay    his    hand 

The  first  of  these  was  the  problem  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalists,  whose  initial  resistance 
to  Peking's  adniisiilon  to  the  U  N  under  any 
circumstances   was   fierce 

To  prevent  them  from  sUinipInK  out  of  the 
U  N.  and  mobUlzing  protests  among  their 
American  sympathizers,  the  White  House 
was  therefore  compelled  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously m  persuading  the  Nationalists  that 
the  "dual  representation"  approach  was  in 
their    own    best    interests. 

This  wa-s  a  Blow  process,  but  the  Chiang 
Kai-shek  regime  gradually  came  to  realize 
that  It  had  no  alternative  Nationalist  offl- 
clals  further  calculated  that  Peking  would 
reject  "dual  representation.  "  refuse  to  enter 
the  U  N  and  thus  leave  them  in  s<il<'  posses- 
sion of  China's  .seat. 

But  as  the  Nationalists  underwent  an  evo- 
lution In  their  attitude,  a  sensational  event 
Intruded  to  complicate  the  President's  deli- 
cate operatU^n  In  early  April,  the  Chinese 
CommniUst.s  Invited  an  American  Plng-Pong 
team  to  China  Soon  aflerwards.  the  Ameri- 
can writer  EdRar  Snow  waa  authorized  by 
Peking  to  publish  an  Interview  citing  Mao 
Tse-tung  as  saying  that  Mr  Nlxon  would  be 
welcome  to  China 

The  Communist  overture  confronted  the 
President  with  a  dilemma  He  had  been  work- 
ing since  he  U)Ok  office  in  January  196tf  for  a 
reconcilation  with  Peking.  Hence  he  could 
not  announce  his  UN.  pt)llcy  until  his  invita- 
tion t*i  Peking  became  official 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a  long  delay 
in  publicizing  his  position  would  make  It 
difflcult  to  line  up  support  for  the  U.S.  strat- 
egy As  it  happened,  this  delay  was  crucial 
Not  until  Aug  2.  nearly  a  mouth  after 
Kiselnger  visited  Peking  and  arranged  the 
President's  forthcoming  trip  to  China,  did 
Secretary  Rogers  publicly  discloee  that  the 
United  Statee  would  propose  "dual  repre- 
senUtlon  "  at  the  UJ«  Only  than  were  US 
envoys  around  the  world — and  the  American 
mission  in  New  York — given  the  green  light 
to  begin  their  salesmanship. 


Since  CJr.  sentiment  was  running  strong 
for  8om«  kind  of  China  •ettlement,  State  De- 
partment strategists  perceived  that  the 
United  States  had  to  pierform  as  well  or 
better  than  it  had  In  1970. 

They  feaired,  for  example,  that  the  defeat 
of  both  the  pro-Peking  and  pro-Nationalist 
p)08itions  would  bring  in  the  Commimlsts 
through  another  maneuver,  such  as  a  fight 
by  Peking's  supporters  to  withdraw  the  Na- 
tionalists' credentlsjR. 

Lobbying  for  the  US.  proposal  began  In 
foreign  capitals.  In  Washington  and  at  the 
UN.  Itself,  and  It  was  complicated  by  am  as- 
sortment of  factors. 

Several  African  states,  for  instance,  were 
turned  off  bv  Sen  Harry  F  Byrd's  efforts  to 
break  the  UN  embargo  against  Rhodesia  by 
permitting  Imports  of  chrome  from  that 
country  Some  small  nations  simply  felt  that 
the  China  issue  was  none  of  their  business 
and,  the  State  Department  calculated,  their 
abstention  would  work  against  the  United 
States 

There  was  the  problem  as  well  of  generat- 
ing fervor  among  American  envoys  abroad 
to  promote  the  US.  poeJtlon  A  few  report- 
edly treated  the  issue  casually  In  one  un- 
named country,  the  U.S.  ambassador  openi'd 
his  pitch  by  asking  the  co\intry'.s  Presi- 
dent how  he  would  vote  The  President  re- 
plied that  he  would  oppose  the  United 
States,  leaving  the  ambassador  with  the  al- 
most Impoiislble  Job  of  changing  the  leader's 
decision  Commenting  on  that  piirtlcular  epi- 
sode, one  Washlnirton  offlrlal  said  "That's 
Jvist   not   the   way   to  sell   vacuum   cl««ners  " 

MeaJiwhile,  precious  time  was  lost  In  dis- 
putes between  the  State  Department  b'l- 
reaucracy  In  WashlngTon  and  the  U  S  mis- 
sion to  the  UN  In  New  York  One  of  these 
disputes  developed  over  the  substance  of  the 
American  resolution. 

The  U  S  mission  argued  that  It  could  not 
persuade  Australia.  New  Zealand  and  other 
countries  to  coeponsor  the  "dual  reprasenta- 
tlon"  reoolutlon  unless  the  prop<wal  spedfied 
that  the  Security  Council  seat  go  to  Peking 
The  State  Department  Insisted  on  leaving 
tY'Ht.  cue-^tlon  unmentloned  to  avoid  offend- 
ing the  NntlonallBtJ! 

As  a  consequence,  the  final  draft  of  tJie 
US  resolution  was  not  completed  until  mld- 
Sepiember  with  the  decl.«lon  to  give  the 
Security  Council  seat  to  Peking  The  delay, 
however,  prevented  U  S  officials  from  clarify- 
ing the  American  p<>s1t1nnB  to  the  nations 
they  were  seeking  t^  win  over 

Many  countries  were  also  confu.<<ed  by  Kis- 
singer's second  trip  to  Peking,  which  came 
as  an  Indication  that  the  UN  debate  wa-s  of 
only  minor  Importance  to  the  White  House. 
As  tliese  countries  saw  it.  there  was  no  com- 
pulsion for  them  to  follow  the  US.  lead 
when  President  Nixon's  priority  was  his 
reconciliation  with  Communist  China 

The  t.ingle  was  compounded  at  the  same 
time  by  divergences  within  the  positions  of 
certain  sta'-es  Archbishop  Makarlos,  the 
president  of  Cyprus,  had  pledged  to  back 
the  United  States,  but  his  foreign  minister 
and  U  N  delegate  to<jk  a  different  tack  In  the 
end,  Cyprus  abstained,  thereby  undermining 
the  U.S    gtajice. 

The  episode  was  also  clouded  by  the  sheer 
Incapacity  of  countries  to  reach  decisions 
under  fierce  pressure  from  both  sides  The 
two  tiny  Persian  Oulf  states  of  Oman  and 
Qatar  had  liUUally  opted  for  the  United 
Statee  But  under  heavy  pressure  from  Syria 
and  Iraq,  which  favored  Peking,  they  began 
to  flounder.  Qatar  finally  abstained  and.  ac- 
cording to  reliable  sources,  the  Oman  dele- 
gate locked  himself  in  his  hotel  room  and 
avoided  the  vote. 

Amid  this  confusion,  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives at  the  U.N.  were  unable  to  ke^  track 
of  the  count  Moreover,  observers  In  New  York 
suggest,  there  may  have  been  eioe««lve 
optlmlam  on  the  part  of  the  chief  VS.  rep- 
resenUtlve,  Ambaasador  Oeorge  Bush. 

Widely  touted  aa  a  prospective  Republican 
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candidate  for  Vice  President  in  1972,  Bush's 
hopes  had  been  punctured  when  he  lost  the 
Texas  senatorial  race  last  year.  His  i^point- 
ment  to  the  U.N.  presented  an  oppcoturdty 
to  regain  his  prestige.  He  was  dctarmined  to 
win  on  the  China  issue — and.  it  is  believed, 
perhaps  oversold  himself  on   his  chances. 

Until  the  actual  day  of  the  vote,  for  exam- 
ple, the  American  mission  was  apparently 
convinced  that  the  Belgians  would  back  the 
United  States  even  though  Beiglimi  was  then 
negotiating  to  recognize  Peking.  But  at  noon, 
Belgium  notified  the  U.S  mission  that  It 
would  abstain  on  the  ballot  to  make  the 
ouster  of  the  Nationallstb  an  "important 
question." 

Tike  Belgian  switch — or  at  least  its  revela- 
tion— unleashed  a  torrent  of  queries  from 
other  countries  seeking  to  determine  which 
way  the  wind  was  blowing  The  fence-sitters 
began  to  sway,  the  the  US  delegation  rushed 
back  to  the  General  Assembly  In  a  last-min- 
ute effort  to  reverse  what  now  looked  like  an 
incipient  anti-American  tornado. 

But  the  U  S  effort  came  U>o  late.  The 
American  attempt  to  uphold  the  Important 
question"  was  defeateu  by  58  to  55.  with  15 
crucial  abstentions  That  opened  the  way  f >  r 
an  overwhelming  vote  to  seat  Peking. 

When  the  electric  scoreboard  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  fia&hed  the  news  of  the  US. 
setback,  delegates  cheered  and  Tanzanian 
delegates  Jumped  up  to  dance  a  Jig  on  the 
floor  in  front  'A  the  rostrum  Reflecting  the 
Soviet  Union's  equivocal  attitude  towards 
Peking,  a  Hiisslan  diplomat  quipped;  "We 
have  Just  suffered   a   massive   victory   " 


CURRENT   U.S.   POPULATION 

Mr  PACKWOOD  Mr  Piesident,  I 
wish  to  report  that  according  to  current 
Census  Bureau  approximations,  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  as  of 
today  Is  208,259,635.  TI&  i-epresents  an 
inrrease  of  170.369  since  October  1,  or 
roughly  the  size  of  Kan.sas  City,  Kans  It 
also  represents  an  addition  of  2.128.810 
since  November  1  of  last  year,  an  in- 
crease which  is  approximately  three 
times  the  size  of  San  FYancl.sco. 


SENATOR  PROXMIRE  NOTES  CON- 
TINUING CONCERN  FOR  FEDERAL 
ECONOMIC  INFORMATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  on 
October  27  the  Joint  Econonuc  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  heard  testi- 
mony by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget — OMB— on  the  status  of  the  re- 
organization of  the  Federal  statistical 
proKram,  We  had  asked  OMB  Director 
George  Shultz  to  testify,  but  regrettably 
he  was  unable  to  appear.  Instead,  he 
asked  Dr  Julius  Sliiskin,  Chief  Statisti- 
cian of  OMB  to  present  the  Office's  views 
on  l!ic  recent  disquieting  events  and 
rumors  stiggesting  that  appointed  policy 
officials  in  the  executive  branch  are  at- 
tempting through  the  reorganization  to 
control  the  flow  of  information  to  suit 
their  own  ends  rather  than  allowing  the 
technical  experts  to  explain  economic 
developments  in  an  objective  fashion. 

I  must  say  I  am  not  reassured  by 
OMB's  explanation.  For  the  most  part. 
It  was  couched  in  broad  generalities. 
When  asked  about  demotions  of  tech- 
nicians at  th«  Labor  Department's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Stattetlca,  the  CWBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  disclaimed  all 
responsibility.  Even  though  morale  of 
technicians  up  and  down  the  line  was 


shakeu,  not  only  by  the  reorganization 
itself,  but  by  the  highly  secretive  fashion 
in  which  it  was  carried  out,  it  was 
claimed  this  was  a  problem  for  the  De- 
partment not  for  OMB.  What  an  attitude 
by  an  Executive  agency  which  Is  supposed 
to  provide  oversight  of  the  whole  Federal 
economic  information  program, 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  this  neglect 
is  not  shared  in  the  private  community 
of  economists  and  statisticians.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  letters  from 
the  academic  community.  One  of  them 
is  signed  by  32  economists  expressing 
their  concern.  As  will  be  recalled.  I  re- 
cently— October  12 — received  sind  placed 
in  the  Record  a  similar  expression  of 
concern  from  economists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

UNivxasiTY  or  Masti^nd. 
College  Pa-k   Md  .  October  13.1871 
Senator  William  Pboxmuu:, 
Chairwion  of  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
New  Senate  Office  BuildiTig. 
Washinffton,  DC. 

Dea>  SaNATOB  Pboxmire:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  concern  over  recent  personnel 
changes,  and  a  related  reorganization  of  du- 
ties, at  the  Bureau  of  Lalx>r  Statistics  It  Is 
obviously  essential  that  the  Integrity  of  gov- 
ernment statistics  be  beyond  question.  Up  to 
ix)W.  I  think.  It  has  been,  at  least  at  the  three 
major  branches  with  which  I  am  closely 
familiar  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
Census  Bureau,  and  the  Office  of  Business 
Economics  By  linking  policy  considerations 
with  the  production  and  Interpi^tation  of 
basic  data.  I  fear,  a  new  precedent  Is  being 
established  that  may  expose  BLS  data  In  the 
future  to  suspicion.  I  therefore  warmly  sup- 
port your  personal  efforts,  and  that  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Conunlttee,  to  combat  this 
unwholesome  alliance  and  hope  they  wlU 
continue. 

With  best  wlshe.s. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Melville  J  Ulmkx, 
Professor  of  Economics. 

BuREAtr  OF  Economic  and 

Business  Rfsearch, 
Urbana.  Ill    October  19.  1971. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
Chairman.  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Senate  Offtce  Building. 
Washingtcm.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Stories  in  the 
press  cail  attention  to  the  Admimstration's 
efforts  to  line  up  all  branches  of  the  federal 
service  to  create  in  the  public  mind  an  ap- 
praisal of  economic  events  that  they  think 
will  be  favorable  to  their  own  Interests  We 
recognize  that  this  kind  of  public  relations 
effort  is  not  unique,  but  It  Is  many  years  since 
It  has  been  carried  to  the  extreme  of  re- 
moving qualified  professional  personnel  from 
their  poets  for  refusing  to  make  biased  re- 
ports of  the  kind  desired 

Our  concern  leads  us  to  appeal  to  you  for 
an   Investigation   of   these   matters,   and   we 
therefore  submit   the  enclosed   petition. 
Sincerely, 

•v.  Lewis  Bassie,  Director. 

Enclosure. 


To  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress 
We  the  undersigned  faculty  members  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  are  concerned  over 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  as  announced  In  the  Department's 
press  release  of  September  39,  1971.  It  ap- 
pears that  two  professional  economists,  Mr. 


Harold  Goldstein  and  Mr  Peter  Henle,  have 
for  political  reasons  been  demoted  or  dis- 
placed from  duties  they  had  been  carrying 
out  satisfactorily , 

Although  new.  appointments  may  be  based 
on  profesBlonal  competence,  as  the  release 
states,  the  fact  that  career  civil  service  ap- 
pointees can  lose  their  posts  In  this  way  is 
bound  to  put  pressure  on  every  government 
statistician  to  avoid  the  presentation  of  un- 
pleasant facts  that  might  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  political  superiors 

The  release  also  states  that  the  Bureau's 
statistical  procedures  and  standards  will  not 
be  affected  We  take  this  reassurance  at  face 
value,  but  the  release  says  nothing  about 
analysis  and  explanation  of  the  data,  and 
interpretations  made  to  the  press  and  the 
public  by  those  who  have  a  special  bias  may 
be  misleading  We  therefore  feel  that  official 
releases  accompanying  the  data  should  be 
prepared  only  by  respKinslble  technical 
expert-' 

We  believe  that  summan.  reorganizations 
and  other  actions  of  this  kind  tend  to  un- 
dermine the  integniy  ol  federal  statistics. 
Trust  and  confidence  m  data  that  are  essen- 
tial for  analysis  of  the  nation's  position  have 
been  built  up  over  several  decades  but  could 
be  dissipated  In  short  order 

We  therefore  virge  an  mvestlgatlon  ol  the 
changes  already  made  and  any  others  that 
are  contemplated  The  American  public 
needs  some  assurance  of  fair  play  from 
sources  outside  the  administrative  channels 
themselves. 

SIGN  ATURKS 

Peter  Schram.  Economics  Department. 

Fred  Ootthell,  Economics  Department. 

Rene  Vanderdries,  Economics  Department. 

Oeorge  Provenzano.  Economics  Depart- 
ment 

Charlie   Carter    Economies   Department. 

R    E    Anderson,   Economics  Department. 

Robert  W.  OUlesple.  Economies  Depart- 
ment. 

R  O  F  Spltze,  Economics  (Ag  )  Depart- 
ment 

Case  M  Sprenkle,  EconcKnlcs  (Ag  )  De- 
partment 

Joseph  D  Phillips  Bureau  of  Econ.  St  Bus. 
Research  Department 

Ruth  Blrdzel!,  Bureau  of  Econ.  *  Bus.  Re- 
search Department, 


To     the     Joint     Economic     Committee     of 
Congress  .- 

We  the  undersigned  facvilty  members  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  are  concerned  over 
the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Latx>r 
Staiistlcs  as  announced  in  the  Department's 
press  release  of  &ep'.^mber  29.  19~i,  It  ap- 
pears that  two  prolesslonai  economists,  Mr. 
Harold  Ooidsteln  and  Mr.  Peter  Hcule  have 
lor  political  reasons  been  demoted  or  dis- 
placed frcHii  duties  they  had  been  carrying 
out  satisfactorily. 

Although  new  appointments  may  be  based 
on  professional  competence,  as  the  release 
s'^ates,  the  fact  that  career  civil  service  ap- 
pointees can  lose  their  posts  In  this  way  is 
bound  to  put  pressure  on  every  government 
statistician  to  avoid  the  presentation  of  un- 
pleasant facts  that  might  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  political  superiors. 

The  release  also  states  that  the  Bureau's 
statlstl<»l  procedures  and  standards  will  not 
be  affected  We  take  this  reassurance  at  face 
value,  but  the  releaae  says  nothing  about 
analysis  and  explanation  of  the  data,  and 
Interpretations  made  to  the  press  and  the 
pubUc  by  those  who  have  a  special  bias  may 
be  misleading.  We  therefore  feel  that  official 
releases  accompanying  the  data  should  be 
prepared  orJy  by  responsible  technical 
experts. 

We  tjelieve  that  summary  reorganisations 
and  other  actions  of  this  kind  tead  to  un- 
dermine the  Integrity  ot  federal  statistics. 
Trust  and  confidence  in  data  that  are  essen- 
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U»l  for  emaJysLs  of  ttxe  nation's  position  bav« 
been  bmlt  up  over  sevenJ  decades  but  could 
be  dissipated  In  short  order. 

We  tberefore  urge  an  investlgaUon  ot  the 
changes  already  made  and  any  others  that 
are  contemplated.  The  American  public 
needs  some  assurance  of  fair  play  from 
sources  outside  the  administrative  channels 
themselves. 

siGNAimtxa 

James  R.  Millar.  Economics  Department. 

Paul  Wells.  Economics  Department. 

Stephen  Forbes.  Finance  Department. 

Lawrence   Welser,   Economics   Department. 

Marianne  A.  Ferber.  Economics  Deparl- 
men;,, 

Franklin  Shupp,  Economics  Department. 

Patrick  Yeung,  Economics  Department. 

V  Lewis  Bassle.  Bureau  of  Econ.  Si  Bus. 
Research  Department, 

Robert  W.  Harbeeon.  Economics  Depart- 
ment. 

To  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress : 

We  the  undersigned  faculty  members  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  are  concerned  over 
the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  as  announced  In  the  Department's 
press  release  of  September  29.  1971.  It  ap- 
pears that  two  professional  economists,  Mr 
Harold  Goldstein  and  Mr  Peter  Henle,  have 
for  political  reasons  been  demoted  or  dis- 
placed from  duties  they  had  been  carrying 
out  satisfactorily. 

Although  new  appointments  may  be  based 
on  professional  competence,  as  the  release 
states,  the  fact  that  career  civil  service  ap- 
pointees can  lose  their  posts  in  this  way  is 
bound  to  put  pressure  on  every  government 
statistician  to  avoid  the  presentation  of  un- 
pleasant facts  that  might  Incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  political  superiors. 

The  release  also  states  that  the  Bureau's 
statl.stlcal  procedures  and  standards  will  not 
be  affected.  We  take  this  reassurance  at  face 
value,  bvit  the  release  says  nothing  about 
analysis  and  explanation  of  the  data,  and 
Interpretations  made  to  the  press  and  the 
public  by  those  who  have  a  sfjeclal  bias  may 
be  misleading  We  therefore  feel  that  of- 
ficial releases  accompanying  the  data  should 
be  prep>ared  only  by  responsible  technical  ex- 
pertjs 

We  believe  that  summary  reorgfanlzatlons 
and  other  actions  of  this  kind  tend  to  under- 
mine the  Integrity  of  federal  statistics.  Trust 
and  confidence  In  data  that  are  es-sentlal  for 
analysis  of  the  nation's  position  have  been 
built  up  over  several  decades  but  could  be 
dissipated  In  short  order 

We  therefore  urge  an  Investigation  of  the 
changes  already  made  and  any  others  that 
are  contemplated  The  American  public  needs 
some  assurance  of  fair  play  frfim  sources  out- 
side the  administrative  channel.?  themselves 

SIGNATt;sES 

Robert  W.  Herdt,  Agricultural  Economics 
Department. 

E:arl  R.  Swanson,  Agricultural  Economics 
Department. 

Wesley  D.  Seltz,  Agricultural  Economics  De- 
partment. 

Riiymond  M  Lenthold,  Agricultural  Bco- 
nonucs  Department. 

Earl  D  Kellogg.  Agricultural  Economics 
Department. 

James  W  Oruebele,  Agricultural  Economics 
Department. 

To  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress: 

We  the  undersigned  faculty  members  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  are  concerned  over 
the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  as  announced  In  the  Etepartment's 
press  release  of  September  39,  1971.  It  ap- 
pears that  two  profeaslonal  economists,  Mr. 
Harold  Goldstein  and  Mr  Peter  Henle,  hare 
for  political  reasona  been  demoted  or  dl«- 


placed  from  duties  they  had  been  carrying 
out  satisfactorily. 

Although  new  appointments  may  be  based 
on  professional  competeace,  as  the  release 
statee,  tba  fact  that  career  civil  servloe  ap- 
pointees oan  lose  tbelr  poats  In  this  way  la 
bound  to  put  pressure  on  every  government 
statistician  to  avoid  the  presentation  of  un- 
pleasant facts  that  might  Incur  the  displeas- 
ure of  their  political  superiors. 

The  release  also  states  that  the  Bureau's 
statistical  procedures  and  standards  will  not 
be  affected.  We  take  this  reassurance  at  face 
value,  but  the  release  says  nothing  about 
analjrsls  and  explanation  of  the  data,  and 
Interpretations  made  to  the  press  and  the 
public  by  thooe  who  have  a  special  bias  may 
be  misleading.  We  therefore  feel  that  ofHclal 
releases  accompanying  the  data  should  be 
prepared  only  by  responsible  technical  ex- 
perts 

We  believe  that  summary  reorganizations 
and  othe.-  actions  of  this  kind  tend  to  under- 
mine the  Integrity  of  federal  statistics. 
Trust  and  confidence  In  data  that  are  essen- 
tial for  analysis  of  the  nation's  position  have 
been  built  up  over  several  decades  but  c<juld 
be  dissipated  In  short  order. 

We  therefore  urge  an  investigation  of  the 
changes  already  made  and  any  others  that 
are  contemplated.  The  American  public  needs 
some  assurance  of  fair  play  from  sources 
outside  the  administrative  channels  them- 
selves. 

SIGNATURES 

Milton  Deber.  Labor  &  Indust  Relations 
Department 

W    H.  McPherson.  Economics  Department 

Martin  Wagner  Labor  &  Indust  Relations 
Department. 

Walter  Franke,  Labor  &  Indust.  Relations 
Department. 

Paul  P  Gerhart,  Labor  &  Indust.  Relations 
Department. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  HEALTH  CARE 
DELIVERY  SYSTEM 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  Sen- 
ators who  are  concerned  with  finding 
ways  to  improve  our  health  cure  delivery 
.system  may  be  intere.sted  in  a  recent 
analysis  in  Group  Practice  magazine. 
The  article,  entitled  "Area.s  of  IneCB- 
ciency  in  Medical  Practice,"  was  written 
by  W  Grayburn  Davis,  M.D.,  medical 
director  of  the  Denver  Clinic,  in  Denver, 
Colo. 

He  outlines  the  potential,  sis  well  as  the 
limitations,  of  group  practice  in  reduc- 
ing inefficiencies.  He  points  out  that  pre- 
paid group  practice  Is  not  necessarily 
the  best  method  of  delivering  medical 
care  to  all  population  groups,  and  that 
fee-for-service  practitioners  are  better 
equipped  to  deal  with  certain  inefficien- 
cies. He  also  suggests  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  medical  costs  Is  not  control- 
lable by  Individual  physicians,  whether 
practicing  individually  or  in  groups.  He  is 
critical  of  Government  regulations,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  medicare,  which 
have  contributed  to  inefficiency  and  high 
costs. 

I  think  Dr  Davis"  views  are  imagina- 
tive, balanced,  and  particularly  valuable, 
because  of  his  extensive  experience  in 
the  actual  practice  of  group  practice 
medicine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Ricgrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Akeas  or  iNErncwNCT  in  Mxsical  P«acticx 
(By  W   Graybiirn  Davis,  MJ3.) 

A  practicing  physician  steps  on  some  toes 
while  evaluating  a  range  of  problems  uiUver- 
sal  to  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

Although  the  very  Idea  of  group  practice 
tends  to  reduce  the  Inefllclenclea  of  health 
care  delivery,  let  us  admit  there  Is  plenty  of 
room  for  Improvement. 

I  shall  not  be  so  parochial  as  to  suggest 
that  group  practice  Is  a  complete  answer  We 
in  group  practice  have  solved  some  of  the 
problems,  perhaps  better  than  the  solo  prac- 
titioner. On  the  other  hand,  the  solo  man 
may  better  solve  some  of  the  inefllclencles  of 
medical  practice 

In  general,  however,  a  group  practice  can 
rfdvicf  liieflBclencles  and  Improve  the  delivery 
of  health  care  through  theae  Inherent 
strengths: 

Management  of  cost  effectiveness. 

Provision  for  continuous  peer  review. 

Promotion  of  preventive  medicine. 

Control  of  hospital  use. 

Reduction  of  patient  cost  through  good 
central  management. 

Bi^fore  getting  Into  specifics,  let  me  clarify 
a  basic  point:  You  cannot  significantly 
change  physician  efflclency  by  speeding  up 
his  rate  of  production.  Instead,  you  Increase 
his  efflclency  by  freeing  him  of  nonmedical 
problems  so  that  he  has  more  time  to  see  pa- 
tients. 

StTBJBCT  TO  SOMC  CONmoL 

Some  areas  of  IneBlclency  can  be  Influenced 
positively  without  radically  changing  the  ba- 
sis of  health  care  delivery. 

F^rst  in  mind  would  be  the  increased  use 
of  medical  support  personnel — central  ap- 
pointment clerks.  Insurance  billing  clerks, 
medical  records  librarians,  and  physician  as- 
sistants— including  the  surglca'  and  ortho- 
pedic assistant  and  the  pediatric  practitioner. 
These  functions  are  certainly  not  unique  to 
group  practice  But  perhapis  they  are  some- 
what more  highly  developed  in  groups. 

In  addition,  an  efficient  medical  records 
system  and  a  single  record  for  each  paiieni 
make  consultation  available  at  lower  coat 
than  If  such  records  are  duplicated  and  scat- 
tered among  a  number  of  specialists  and  In- 
stitutions In  the  community. 

Another  method  of  reducing  Inefficiency 
entails  peer  review.  When  well  controlled, 
this  function  enhances  outpatient  diagnosis 
through  Increased  efflclency  and  reduced 
costs.  Parenthetically,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Medical  Clinics,  throvigh  Us  ac- 
creditation program.  Is  using  Its  peer  re- 
view mechanism  to  convince  third  parties, 
such  as  the  Blues,  Medicare,  and  private 
carriers,  to  recognize  the  Increased  efUclency 
and  resultant  lower  cost  of  well-controlled 
outpatient  diagnostic  work. 

This  same  peer  review  mechanism  In  the 
group  practice  accreditation  program  has  an 
effect  on  hospital  use.  Figures  from  a  large 
private  hospital  In  Denver  Indicate  that 
hospital  utilization  Is  lower  for  staff  mem- 
bers engaged  In  group  practice  than  for  com- 
parable solo  specialists  In  the  same  geograph- 
ical area 

On  the  other  hand,  physicians  engaged 
dai;y  in  fee-for-servlce  or  prepayment  prac- 
tices agree  that  these  two  types  of  group 
practice  cannot  be  compared  on  a  hospital 
utilization  basis  because  they  treat  entirely 
different  medical  populations. 

Lim.«    OE    NO    COWTROL 

9<ime  areas  of  Inefficient  medical  practice 
are  subject  to  little  or  no  control  by  the 
practicing  physician. 

Quite  obvious  is  labor  cost  In  Denver,  we 
compete  for  employees  with  many  federal 
agencies — most  of  them  on  a  five-day  weslt 
with  elaborate  fringe  benefits.  Private  prac- 
titioners in  general  lack  the  means  to  match 
these. 

Another  area  over  which  we  have  UttIs 
control  Is  the  mountain  of  paperwork.  In- 
surance claims  for  patient  medical   services 
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must  be  moved  regularly  by  practicing  physi- 
cians, lliroughout  the  years,  the  burden  of 
handling  the  growing  number  of  claim  forms 
has  fallen  on  the  physician  or  his  staS  and 
the  cost  of  this  service  is  reflected  In  higher 
medical  fees. 

In  my  opinion  this  cost  Is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Insurance  carrier.  At  least,  the 
carrier  should  help  the  physician  lower  his 
cost. 

A  new  system  in  Colorado  involves  a  num- 
ber of  clinics  who  rely  on  a  sophisticated 
medical  computer  service  to  provide  the 
patient  with  a  computerized  bill  listing  In- 
dividual services,  relative  value  codes,  ICDA 
diagnosis,  diagnostic  code  and  fee  This  hard 
copy  bill  provides  all  the  Information  any 
carrier  needs  to  reimburse  the  patient. 

This  system  works  successfully  with  Medi- 
care and  most  private  Insurance  carriers  But 
our  own  Blue  Shield  plan  In  Colorado  so  far 
has  been  unable  to  adjust  Its  claim  system 
to  pass  the  savings  to  all  member-physlclans 
and  subscribers.  By  the  way,  private  capi- 
tal entirely  financed  development  of  this 
program. 

COVXRNMENT    INSENSITIVITT 

One  major  area  of  Inefficiency  over  which 
the  physician  has  little  or  no  control  is  the 
growing  volume  of  federal  regulations.  This 
shows  up  In  many  variations  But  the  com- 
mon thread  Is  the  regulation  dictated  largely 
by  authorities  who  know  Utile  about  the 
dally  practice  of  medicine  or  who  little  ap- 
preciate the  effect  the  regulation  may  have 
on  patients. 

For  example,  recent  regulations  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  Indicate  the  Intention 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
provide  Part  A  Medicare  reimbursement  for 
outpatient  diagnostic  procedures  when  per- 
formed In  a  hoepltal  outpatient  department 
This,  In  effect,  shoves  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine under  the  hospital  roof.  It  is  a  threat 
to  all  group  praatlce.  but  particularly  the 
prepayment  groups — and  these  folks  are  the 
darlings  of  HEW. 

Another  example  of  unfortunate  federal 
regulation  Involves  the  payment  of  reason- 
able and  customary  fees  by  Medicare  carriers 
under  Part  B  reimbursement.  Although  the 
Medicare  earner  raises  the  cost  of  medical 
care  through  required  Increased  paperwork 
and  through  the  handling  of  claims  on  an 
Individual  basis,  the  Medicare  carrier  at  the 
same  time  arbitrarily  pays  less  than  100  pcT- 
cent  of  what  it  established  as  a  reasonable 
and  customary  fee  Experience  Indicates  that 
this  altered  fee  then  becomes  a  new  and 
phony  standard  for  a  given  physician  cre- 
ating a  growing  deficit  position  which  can 
only  be  made  up  from  non-Medicare  patients 
if  the  practice   Is  to  ren)aln  s<jlvein 

Still  another  area  of  Inefficiency  n.ight 
be  labeled  "oppressive  regulations  from  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration"  The  FDA 
has  set  back  the  practice  of  medicine  m  this 
country  via  Its  regulations  associated  with 
the  Kefauver-Harrls  amendments  Physicians 
find  themselves  capriciously  Interrupted  by 
the  FDA  after  Investing  considerable  sums  In 
time,  equipment  and  material  FDA  policy, 
which  translates  Into  "today  you  can.  to- 
morrow you  cannot."  can  only  be  expensive 
and  frustrating. 

Finally,  government  policy  toward  health 
care  In  general  Is  far  from  logical.  HEW  In- 
duces the  public  to  seek  comprehensive  care 
by  group  practice,  favoring  prepaid  In  hos- 
pital plans.  At  the  same  time,  HEW  spawns 
regulations  destructive  to  group  practices 
and  tx3  prepayment  groups  In  particular. 

This  Is  In  the  fe^e  of  general  af^eement 
among  group  practices  that  prep>ayment  of 
health  care  delivery  is  not  neoesearlly  the 
best  for  all  population  groups.  It  would  make 
sense  for  some  of  the  HEW  grants,  which 
study  various  aspects  of  group  practice,  to  be 
awarded  to  practicing  groups  or  to  their  rep- 
resentatives, rather  than  almost  entirely  to 
university  community  health  planning,  de- 


partments, socicdoglsts,  economists  and  the 

like. 
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Lest  I  leave  you  with  the  Idea  that  I  am 
hypercritical  and,  a.t  the  s&me  time,  non- 
constructive,  a  few  suggestions  follow. 

Group  practice  conceived,  tested  and  pro- 
duced the  working  model  of  multiphasic 
health  screening  With  the  help  of  consumer 
groups  and  available  capital,  private  medical 
foundations  or  clinic  groups  could  make  such 
services  avallatHe  to  many  people  In  rural 
and  inner  city  areas  who  are  deprived  of  ade- 
quate health  care— all  at  reduced  cost. 

This  Is  a  difficult  situation  because  pri- 
vate physicians,  whether  group  or  solo,  can- 
not realistically  provide  physical  relief  for 
their  brother  physicians  in  rural  or  inner 
city  areas.  Tliey  can  provide  a  type  of  backup, 
however 

For  example  the  Denver  Clinic,  In  coopera- 
tion with  St.  Joseph  Hospital,  Is  developing 
a  straight-line  relationship  among  four  rural 
commuriltles.  the  Denver  Clinic  and  the  hos- 
pital The  rural  physician  becomes  a  member 
of  the  hospital  staff,  permitted  to  admit  pa- 
tients directly  to  the  hospital  on  the  clinic 
service  This  means  the  patient  has  only 
one  record — free  from  duplicate  tests  and 
charges  from  three  different  examinations 
when  one  is  adequate.  The  hospital  and  Den- 
ver Clinic  also  consult  administratively  and 
medically  with  the  rural  community  in 
strengthening  this  relatlorishlp. 

Another  jKJSltlve  approach  to  reducing  In- 
efficiencies of  health  care  delivery  suggests 
increased  use  of  socJal  service  where  some- 
one other  than  a  physician  Is  equally  effec- 
tive The  Denver  Clinic  has  had  a  social  serv- 
ice department  for  more  than  two  years,  pro- 
viding ancillary  medical  services  without  ex- 
hausting the  valuable  time  of  physicians. 

One  fire-breathing  dragon  which  directly 
affe^-ts  the  effinency  of  medical  practice  Is  thf 
malpractice  suit  and  Insurance  rates  For 
those  who  can  get  Insurance,  rate  Increase."; 
of  more  than  100  percent  In  a  single  year 
causes  the  efficiency  and  cost  effectiveness  of 
any  practice  to  suffer  A  continuing  threat 
from  the  opportunistic  patient  or  attorney 
induces  many  physicians  to  engage  In  exces- 
sive procedures  as  an  attempt  to  bead  off  that 
dark  day  In  court  Hope  for  legal  reform  Is 
not  promising  since  our  legislatures  are  heav- 
ily populated  by  attorneys.  But  some  effort  to 
reduce  exhorbltant  premiums  Is  underway 
from  the  Insurance  Industry  Itself.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  medical  profession. 

ONE     BASIC     SOLfTlON 

One  final  area  of  Inefficiency,  about  which 
something  is  being  done  but  subject  to  con- 
siderably more  effort.  Involves  the  education 
of  medical  students  and  house  officers  A 
propter  approach  might  be  the  single,  most 
significant  activity  possible,  to  ameliorate 
Inefficiencies  and  high  costs ! 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  medical  students 
are  almost  totally  oriented  toward  caring  for 
patients  lying  in  a  bed  They  don't  know  how 
to  approach,  much  lees  handle,  patients,  who 
are  walking  about  and  who  may  not  be  en- 
tirely certain  that  they  are  ill. 

If  the  Federal  Government  Is  seriously  In- 
terested In  developing  more  physicians  for 
private  and  group  practices.  It  should  recog- 
nize a  golden  opportunity  to  support  pro- 
grams for  Inducing  group  practices  or  even 
solo  physicians  to  provide  preceptorshlp 
training  In  private  practice  settings.  In  this 
way,  medical  students  and  house  officers 
might  discover  what  the  practice  of  medicine 
Is  truly  atx>ut. 

Many  group  practices  with  associated  edu- 
cation foundations  are  both  qualified  and 
eager  to  provide  such  experiences  If  some 
funds  are  made  available  Large  amounts  of 
private  capital  already  finance  such  pro- 
grams at  certain  large  clinics,  but  this  is  a 
drop  In  the  bucket  compared  with  what  the 
government  can  and  should  be  doing. 


CONCl-rSION 

Every  thriving  group  practice  represents 
a  successful  effort  in  Identifying  and  dealing 
witii  many  of  the  inefficiencies  In  the  deliv- 
ery sjTBtem  in  Its  own  Trusteeship  for  Health. 
Thus  each  is  unique  to  the  patient  popula- 
tion It  serves  Each  can  testify  to  the  reoi 
needs  In  Its  own  trusteeship  and  the  real 
obetacles  to  Its  growth  and  economic  sur- 
vival. Is  there  anyone  in  the  government  with 
the  willingness  to  listen,  or  the  ability  to 
comprehend? 


ACTI\aTIES  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
OIL  COMPANIES 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr  President,  on 
October  4,  Mr  A.  H  Massad  addressed 
the  New  Mexico  Oil  and  Gas  Association 
in  Saiita  Fe.  N  Mex.  In  his  remarks  Mr. 
Massad,  ■who  is  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Di\'ision  of  the 
Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  gave  a  lucid  description 
of  our  national  needs  for  oil  presently 
and  in  the  future  He  also  describes  the 
difficulties  and  complexities  involved  m 
guaranteeing  that  those  needs  will  be 
met.  He  includes  a  description  of  the 
technological  advances  and  international 
arrangements  necessary  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  that  goal. 

It  IS  my  thought  that  this  description 
of  the  actinties  of  international  oil  cor- 
porations might  be  of  interest  to  Sen- 
ators I.  therefore,  ask  vmanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Massad's  comments  be  print,ed 
in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   Look   at  Ikttrnatkj.nal  Oil 
(By  A    H    Massad  i 

When  Pete  called  to  see  if  I  could  be  here 
with  you  today,  It  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  I  had  been  so  honored  I  now 
find  my  arrival  In  New  Mexico  comes  half- 
way between  the  Ruldoso  Downs  horse  race 
and  the  celebration  of  the  50lh  anmversary 
of  the  discovery  of  oil  In  New  Mexico  Bo  I 
guess  they  asked  me  out  to  fill  In  the  sliunp 
period. 

Seriously,  I  can  quickly  think  of  many  good 
reasons  why  I'm  pleased  to  be  here.  Let  me 
mention  a  few. 

it  s  an  honor  to  speak  to  the  first  Joint 
meeting  of  your  new  organization.  Having 
previously  worked  in  one  of  the  original 
groups,  I  am  piesised  to  see  the  merger  come 
about  I  know  that  for  43  years  the  New 
Mexico  Oil  and  Gas  Association  has  played 
a  strong  and  effective  role  in  oil  affairs.  The 
new,  combined  group  promises  to  do  even 
better 

Second.  I'm  delighted  you  chose  a  Mobil 
man  to  talk  with  you — especially  when  I  see 
certain  of  my  com{>etltion  In  the  audience. 
Mobil  has  enjoyed  a  long  and  rewarding  as- 
sociation with  New  Mexico  'We  ojjened  our 
first  service  station  in  Tucimacari  In  1920  and 
have  been  marketing  here  ever  since  We 
brought  In  our  first  well  In  the  'Vacuum  field 
northwest  of  Hobbs  In  1929  We  presently 
have  an  Interest  In  some  500,000  acres  In  this 
beautiful  state 

Third,  It's  good  to  be  back  in  the  South- 
west Much  of  my  life  has  been  spent  In 
this  part  of  the  world.  Tou  might  say  most 
of  what  I  have  learned  in  the  oil  business 
I  acquired  In  this  neck  of  the  woods  Some 
of  my  best  memories  are  of  the  Southwest- 
ern States.  And  those  best  memories  are  a 
part  of  my  association  with  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  finest  people  and  industry  going  -. 
today — "the  Oil  Biislness."  * 

Actually,  until  a  year  ago,  my  experience 
was  primarily  as  a  domestic  oil  man  I  spent 
some  34  years  working  on  Mobil's  17.8.  ex- 
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ploraUon  and  producing  Jobs,  moetly  In  the 
SoutliweBt.  But  on  October  1,  19*70,  1  was 
Citknded  a  new  Job;  kU  of  Mobil's  explora- 
tion and  producing  actlrttlea  outside  the 
United  States   and   Canada. 

It  was  well  known  to  me  the  oil  busl- 
lesa  had  some  tough  problems  here  at  home, 
t)«cAU8e  I  had  oome  face  to  face  with  them 
ver  the  past  year*.  But  after  a  year's  ex- 
t/uBure  to  foreign  operatlona.  let  me  tell  you 
the  oU  business  overseas  la  an  even  bigger 
snake  pU 

However.  thU  past  year  has  been  fascinat- 
ing for  me,  and  It's  also  been  quite  a  learn- 
ing experience.  Today,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  some  of  the  impressions  gained 
m  this  short  period.  I  promise  not  to  pontif- 
icate on  the  wide  variety  of  probleniij  fac- 
ing the  InUrnatlonal  oils.  But  let  me  give 
you  a  feeling  for  my  side  of  the  oil  busi- 
ness- and  It  has  made  a  great  Impact  on 
one    South  westerner^  namely    me 

Let's  begin  by  taking  a  faat  tour  of  cur- 
rent happenings  on  the  world  oil  scene 

First:  Latin  America,  where  there  are  sev- 
eral important  areas  of  oil  production. 
namely,  Colombia,  Peru.  Ecuador,  Braell. 
But  Venezuela  continues  to  be  the  petroleum 
pacesetter  In  the  lower  half  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  with  production  averaging 
more  than  3.7-minion  barrels  per  day 

Venezuela  posed  certain  difficulties  for 
the  international  oils  For  several  years,  the 
government  has  not  granted  traditional  oil 
concessions.  Instead,  they  elected  U>  Issue 
"service  type"  agreements  under  which  the 
company  acts  as  a  contractor  and  crude 
lifter  for  the  government  and  then  shares 
in  the  production  wf.h  the  government 
ItseU. 

Prior  conceaslons  of  the  conventional  type 
will  begin  to  revert  to  the  Venezuela  Oov- 
emment  In  1983.  with  the  future  role  of  pro- 
ducing companies  uncertain.  For  this  rea.son, 
Mobil  and  others  are  hopeful  service  con- 
tracts in  Lake  Maracalbo  may  form  a  new 
pattern  for  future  operations  in  Venezuela 
The  Caracas  Oovemment  has  taken  a 
number  of  other  legislative  actions  in  re- 
cent years  These  included  stibatantlal  In- 
creases m  government  take  and  greater 
government  control  over  production  of  oU 
and  gas  However,  government  Intervention 
Is  nothing  new  In  Latin  America,  or  else- 
where for  that  matter  -We  have  lived  with 
It  for  years.  We  can  and  will  take  It  In  our 
stride  as  we  move  into  the  future 

Mo%lng  Ui  Evirope,  the  bright  spot  at  pres- 
ent is  the  North  Sea  The  waters  off  Norway, 
the  United  Kingdom.  Denmark  and  1-he 
Netherlands  give  the  greatest  promise  'With 
some  partners,  we  were  recently  awarded  an 
exploration  and  development  license  In  this 
area,  where  significant  finds  have  been  made 
We  are  certainly  hopeful  of  big  rewards  fir 
the  investment  we  made  OU  and  gas  output 
from  the  North  Sea  region  Is  expected  t*^ 
spurt  upward  and  contribute  Importantly  to 
easing  the  supply-demand  squeeze  In  West- 
ern Europe. 

But  oU  Is  not  easily  come  by  While  the 
political  climate  surrotuidlng  North  Sea  pro- 
duction Is  comparatively  placid,  the  geo- 
graphic setting  offsets  an  otherwise  tran- 
quil scene.  Violent  winds,  surging  seas  and 
inclement  weather  characterize  the  area. 

Exploration  and  production  in  the  North 
Sea  calls  for  ingenuity,  new  technology,  and 
plenty  of  heavy  duty  equipment,  when  com- 
pared with  the  relatively  serene  waters  of  the 
GuU  of  Mexico. 

Western  Europe  Is  a  prime  example  of  Im- 
balance between  centers  of  production  and 
consumption.  Europe  uses  some  12-mllllon 
barrels  of  crude  dally  but  produces  only  half 
a  million.  Most  of  the  crude  arriving  in 
Europe  comes  from  the  prolific  oU  fields  of 
the  Middle  East.  As  you  might  expect,  the 
Middle  East,  which  yields  roughly  19-mllllon 
barrels  dally  consumes  less  than  one  mil- 
lion barrels. 


North  Afrtca,  as  well  m  Equatorial  Africa, 
holds  great  promise  as  suppliers  of  crude  oU 
ui  Europe  and  other  markets 

One  of  th«  brlgUt  spots  U  Nigeria  This 
nation  has  emerged  rapidly  aa  a  major  source 
of  crude  oil  Production  there  stood  at  atmut 
half  a  million  barrels  a  day  In  l»e».  doubling 
to  slightly  over  a  million  barrels  a  day  last 
year.  Predictions  of  two  million  barrels  a  day 
output  by  1975  are  proving  ctinservatlve 
TTieee  have  been  recently  revised  upward  to 
three  tC'  three  and  a  half  million  barrels  by 
mld-1970's 

.Vs  an  example  of  what's  happened  In  Nl- 
fjerla.  Mobil's  production  which  started  only 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  now  averages  86,000 
barrels  a  day.  This  sboiUd  reach  120,000  bar- 
rels a  day  when  two  new  fields  come  on  pro- 
duction in  the  next  few  months. 

But  Nigeria  Is  not  without  lis  political 
thorns  for  foreign  oil  producers.  Following 
tne  examples  set  by  other  major  producing 
nations,  Nigeria  has  now  established  a  state 
oil  company  to  participate  fully  In  all  as- 
pects of  the  business,  from  exploration  to 
marketing 

For  Its  part.  Libya  presents  a  different  set 
of  problems  to  the  foreign  producer.  This 
nation  has  been  engaged  In  a  production  con- 
trol program  for  the  past  year  This,  coupled 
with  Increased  government  take,  makes  op- 
erations there  very  difficult  Indeed, 

1.1b  ■as  stance  on  production  cutbacks  re- 
cently w:i.s  driven  home  dramatically  to  Mti- 
bll  Our  Ubyan  affiliate  made  a  dUcovery  this 
summer  which  produced  about  8  (XX)  barrels 
a  day  The  government  ordered  the  well  shut 
in  and  refused  to  grant  an  allowable  After 
considerable  "toolng  and  froiug  '  we  were 
pernUtted  It-i  go  on  stream  at  a  rate  of  2.000 
barrels  a  day  The  Imposition  of  special 
rules.'  such  as  this  one.  clearly  can  ham- 
per the  industry  from  meeting  the  growing 
demand  for  oil 

Among  the  producing  countries  In  Africa. 
however.  Algeria  stands  out  as  the  prime 
example  of  what  a  government  can  do  when 
It  mixes  politics  with  oil 

Algeria,  situated  close  to  the  vast  European 
majket,  prriduces  a  high  quality  crude  oil. 
and  has  eatlmated  reoerves  of  atx>ut  10  bil- 
lion barrels  It  also  has  vast  natural  gas  re- 
sources which  have  barely  been  tapped. 

Production  In  Algeria  was  Increasing  stead- 
ily until  the  time  of  the  most  recent  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict.  At  that  time  the  Algerian 
Oovemment  embarked  on  a  poliUcally  In- 
spired course  of  natlonalleatlon  This  In- 
volved French,  British.  American  and  other 
foreign  oil  companies  While  the  situation 
In  Algeria  Is  still  confu.sed.  production  In 
that  country  has  declined  and  exploration 
practically  come  to  a  standstill  The  outlook 
for  the  future  Is  cloudy  Indeed. 

Moving  Eastward,  we  find  the  world's  rich- 
est oil  area-- the  fabulous  Middle  East.  It 
has  been  said  with  respect  to  some  parts  of 
the  Middle  East—oil  fields  there  are  mea-s- 
ured  not  In  miles  btrt  In  degrees  of  latitude! 
Others  see  the  Middle  East  as  an  Inexhaust- 
ible supply  from  an  unlimited  source. 

The  Middle  East  holds  58  percent  of  the 
entire  world's  proved  reserves.  Mobil  is  a 
partner  In  the  major  enterprises  In  the  area, 
stich  as  Aramoo  and  the  Iranian  Conaortlum 
These  countrlee  are  still  looking  for  new  ex- 
ploration plays  We  were  recently  granted 
offshore  Iran  acreage,  for  example 

After  all  Is  said  and  done,  the  Middle  East 
will  continue  for  the  foreseeable  future  to  be 
the  heart  and  the  arena  of  the  International 
oil  business  It  will  also  be  the  focus  of  our 
most  difficult  problems  with  governments,  aa 
1  will  point  out  later. 

On  around  the  globe,  we  come  to  the  Par 
East. 

Here  we  find  another  example  of  the  dis- 
proportion between  supply  sources  and  mar- 
kets. On  the  one  hand,  there  Is  Japan,  which 
oonstunes  more  than  4-mllllon  barrels  dally 
but  producee  vlrttially  none  To  the  south  of 


Japan  lies  Indonesia,  one  of  the  world's  old- 
est oil-producing  areas  International  oil 
companies  of  every  nationality  have  moved 
into  this  area  In  the  last  two  years 

In  Indonesia,  the  focus  In  recent  years  has 
been  moving  offshore  Mobil  has  acreage  both 
on  and  offshore  Also,  earlier  this  year,  we 
were  granted  the  first  we«*-coast  offshore 
agreement  by  the  Malaysian  Oovemment 
SelsnUc  8tudle«  are  scheduled  to  begm  there 
shortly  This  Malaysian  acreage.  Incidentally 
adjoins  our  tract  off  the  Indonesian  Island 
of  Sumatra. 

This  quick  review  of  the  world  oil  scene 
may  make  you  ask  ■  Why  then  does  'Mobil, 
and  the  other  International  oil  compianles, 
persist  In  searching  out  new  oU  In  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth"  The  an.swer  Is  simple: 
The  Industry  must  find  and  develop  these 
new  reserves  to  feed  the  world's  Insatiable 
appetite  for  oil 

Demand  for  energy  In  all  forms-has  far 
exceeded  the  predictions  made  In  the  sixties. 
And  oil  has  assumed  a  mtich  stronger  role 
in  the  energy  picture  than  anyone  ever 
expected 

Free  World  demand  In  1970  rose  Q  percent 
over  1969  'I'his  may  ntw,  seem  like  much,  un- 
ta  you  think  about  the  volumes  of  oil  in- 
volved. It  comes  out  to  an  Increase  of  nearly 
3  5  million  barrels  a  day  We  now  eetlmate 
Free  World  demand  will  nse  to  &0  million 
barrels  dally  In  19«0,  an  average  annual  In- 
rrwase  of  7.5  percent.  This  means  finding  two 
more  "Venezuelas"  every  year. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada.  oU  de- 
mand Is  reaching  16  7  million  ba/rels  a  day 
for  1971  By  1880.  this  should  hJt  23  milUon 
barrels  dally,  an  average  annual  Increase  of 
3  5    percent. 

Projected  a  bit  further,  we  believe  over  Ihs 
next  three  decades,  the  United  States  alone 
will  require  more  than  tioice  the  oU  wad 
natural  gas  consumed  during  the  entire  1'».2 
ve&rs  since  the  birth  of  the  oil  Industry  In 
1859. 

From  where  are  these  tremendous  amounts 
of  oil  and  gas  to  come?  Definitely,  a  iiirge  part 
of  It  must  come  from  domestic  sources.  In 
.lome  ways,  our  country  has  been  lucky  In- 
deed to  be  relatively  self-sulBclent  In  the  raw 
materials  It  needs  for  energy.  Last  year,  for 
example,  U.S.  crude  demand  was  14.4  million 
barrels  dally,  of  which  we  produced  11.3  mil- 
lion barrels  right  here  at  hotne.  But  in  the 
next  decade  this  level  of  self-sufficiency  is 
going  to  be  harder  and  harder  to  maintain 
This  was  borne  out  by  a  recent  study  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Petroleum  Council,  an 
Industry  advisory  board  reporting  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  The  report  con- 
cluded by  Indicating  a  continuation  of  pres- 
ent US.  Government  policies  will  lead  to 
significantly  Increased  US  dependence  on 
foreign  energy  resources,  mostly  In  the  form 
of  oil  from  eastern  hemisphere  countries. 

Clearly  this  Is  reason  enough  for  Mobil  and 
other" International  oil  companies  to  seek  new 
sources  of  supply  overseas  Other  alternatives 
are  not  viable  at  this  time  We  must  meet 
the  challenge  to  find  the  huge  volumes  of  oil 
required  dviring  the  1970's  and  beyond,  not 
Just  for  our  own  e<iuntry  but  the  rest  of  the 
Free  World  as  well. 

I  submit  the  international  oil  business  Is 
tmlquely  equipped  to  do  this  Job — despite 
the  many  problems  Involved  For  one  thing, 
such  tremendous  demand  growth  calls  for 
equally  large  economies  of  scale  The  private 
International  oil  company  has  been,  and  still 
Is.  the  moet  effective  mechanism  ever  devel- 
oped for  finding,  prtxluclng,  moving,  refln- 
ln(f  and  marketing  large  quantities  of  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products. 

No  country  In  the  world,  and  the  United 
States  Is  no  exception,  produces  exactly  the 
right  amount  or  the  right  types  of  crude  to 
meet  all  Its  own  domestic  requirements.  Only 
large,  efficient.  International  oil  oompanles 
can  "balance  the  barrel,"  matching  various 
crude  sources  with  the  dMTerlng  demand  pat- 
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terns  of  the  countries  where  oil  Is  refined 
and  products  sold. 

Also,  every  oil  company  mtist  make  a  heavy 
and  continuing  Investment  In  technology  and 
research  In  order  to  develop  new  products, 
new  processes,  and  new  ways  to  Increase  Its 
efficiency 

Technological  knowhow  will  be  a  crucial 
factor  In  the  years  ahead  as  oil  becomes 
harder  to  find  and  develop.  We  will  need  every 
bit  of  this  technical  expertise,  not  only  to 
penetrate  new  areas  hostile  to  man,  but  In 
geological  and  geophysical  exploration  as 
well  I'm  thinking  about  places  such  as  the 
Arctic  zones  of  Alaska  and  Canada,  offshore 
Brazil,  and  the  Caribbean,  the  North  Sea 
Basin,  the  desert  areas  of  North  Africa,  the 
tropical  waters  of  Equatorial  Africa,  the  seas 
surrounding  South-East  Asia,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  These  are  tough  areas,  de- 
manding a  high  degree  of  Innovation  and 
new  technology. 

TTie  Job  we  face  Is  not  an  easy  one.  but  It 
can  be  handled  We  know  how  to  balance  the 
barrel  We  can  develop  the  necessary  tech- 
nology. We  can  continue  to  provide  econo- 
mies of  scale. 

The  real  problem  In  years  ahead  lies  In  the 
relationships  maintained  with  governments 
of  the  countries  In  which  we  operate  This  Is 
Just  as  true  In  the  United  States  as  It  Is  over- 
seas Each  of  you  In  this  audience  Is  highly 
aware  of  the  environmental  problenw  we  have 
at  home  For  example,  the  delay  In  the  Alaska 
pipeline;  the  controversy  over  natural  gas 
prices;  the  curtailment  of  offshore  drilling; 
and  many  others.  I  would  like  to  believe 
these  problems  will  be  settled  with  some 
common  sense  on  both  sides — but  I'm  begin- 
ning to  wonder 

In  the  international  arena,  there  were  long, 
hard  negotiations  In  early  1971  between  the 
Industry  and  the  oil -producing  countries. 
These  negotiations,  mainly  with  member  gov- 
ernments of  OPEC — The  OrgaiUzatlon  of  Pe- 
troleum Exporting  Countries — were  Just 
about  at  the  time  of  Governor  King's  In- 
auguration, I  want  to  assure  the  good  Gov- 
ernor— the  International  companies  played 
no  part  In  creating  the  fuel  shortage  that 
kept  you  from  taking  up  residence  In  the 
executive  mansion  here  In  Santa  Fe! 

We  had  enough  troubles  of  our  own!  What 
came  out  of  the  OPEC  settlement  were  firm 
agreements  on  tax  rates  and  on  posted  prices. 
which  are  the  basis  for  taxes  and  royalties 
paid  to  local  governments.  The  industry  also 
obtained  assurances  of  stability  for  the  five- 
year  period  covered  by  the  agreements. 

As  a  result  of  the  OPEC  settlement,  the  day 
has  now  passed  when  we  can  speak  of 
■  cheap  "  foreign  oil.  Crude  oil  everywhere  has 
become  much  more  expensive  In  recent 
months,  largely  for  pohtlcal  reasons.  And  the 
cost  of  oU  will  rise  still  further  during  the 
five-year  life  of  the  agreements. 

In  1975,  the  average  posted  price  of  oil  in 
OPEC  countries  will  be  more  than  a  dollar  a 
barrel  higher  than  In  mld-1970.  Taking  into 
account  royalties  and  the  net  tax  rate  of  56'", 
In  most  oU-produclng  countries,  revenues  to 
thoee  governmentB  will  approximate  •l.SO  a 
barrel. 

Okay.  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  It's  diffi- 
cult to  predict  future  relaUonshlps  with  the 
producing  countries.  Clearly,  an  era  Is  over 
as  far  as  traditional  relationships  go.  Hope- 
fully, we  gained  sUbUlty  for  five  year*  at 
least  I  trtily  believe  the  governments  of  the 
countries  Involved  wish  to  honor  the  agree- 
menu  they  signed.  To  breach  them  would 
Invite  a  substantial  lou  of  confidence  by  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

But  who  can  predict  with  any  accuracy  In 
the  world  In  which  we  live  today! 

Our  latest  problem  concerns  recent  de- 
mands by  the  OPBC  countries  for  what  they 
call  "participation"  In  existing  oU  conces- 
sions It  could  better  be  oallad  partial  na- 
tionaliBatlon  or  a  stake  In  tbe  «qulty  of  our 


producing  operations.  Clearly,  OPEC's  latest 
demand  appears  to  be  firmly  In  the  direction 
of  state  ownership  and  control  of  the  con- 
cessions held  by  the  International  oil  com- 
panies i4nd  /  once  tfiought  there  was  noth- 
ing more  troubletome  than  state  and  federal 
controls  right  here  in  New  Mexico! 

It  Is  too  early  to  speculate  on  the  outcome 
of  the  "participation"  problem.  But  obvi- 
ously this  Lb  a  demand  quite  different  In 
principle  from  the  claim  for  higher  royalties 
or  taxes  It  Is  a  demand  for  a  change  In  the 
basic  relationships  between  governments  and 
companies  as  written  Into  existing  agree- 
ments. Including  the  ones  we  signed  Just  a 
few  months  ago. 

StUI,  I  am  optimistic  even  this  problem 
can  be  resolved  satisfactorily  and  the  inter- 
national oil  companies  will  continue  to  play 
a  vita!  and  important  role  In  the  years  aliead. 

There  Is  at  present  no  viable  alternative  to 
the  functions  performed  by  part  of  the  In- 
dustry With  sources  of  crude  oil  on  every 
continent,  huge  tanker  fleets,  modern  re- 
fineries and  distribution  facilities  in  nations 
around  the  world,  the  international  com- 
panies alone  have  the  resources,  skill  and 
flexibility  needed  to  Insure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  energy  In  the  decades  ahead.  Their 
continued  existence  Is  in  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned,  especially  that  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America. 


GENOCIDE;    INTENT  TO  DESTROY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  geno- 
cide is  an  action  or  group  of  actions  taken 
against  a  racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  group 
with  the  express  intent  of  destroying 
that  group.  The  intent  to  destroy  is  very 
important  here.  Too  often  the  opponents 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  over  look 
this  fact.  It  is  argued  that  any  action 
taken  which  is  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  a  minority  group  is  to  be  considered 
genocide.  This  is  not  so.  If  the  intent  to 
destroy  the  entire  group  is  not  present, 
then  the  actions  are  not  genocide. 

Article  n  of  the  Convention  has  enum- 
erated five  actions  which  are  to  be  con- 
sidered genocidal.  In  defining  these  ac- 
tions, the  framers  of  the  Convention 
made  it  clear  that  they  were  not  genocide 
if  done  as  ends  in  themselves.  Rather,  to 
be  genocide,  they  had  to  be  done  with 
the  Intent  to  destroy  the  entire  group. 
Mr.  President,  how  long  must  the 
American  people  wait?  Surely  22  years  is 
long  enough.  TTie  time  for  action  has 
come.  The  Senate  should  ratify  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  without  delay. 


CONSUMER  SPENDING— KEY  TO 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

Mr.  MOBS.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
stated  my  belief  that  consumer  spending 
is  the  real  key  to  a  broad-based  economic 
recovery.  National  programs  which  ig- 
nore the  Importance  of  increased  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  and  confidence 
will  continue  to  fall  short  of  expecta- 
Uons. 

We  are  now  less  than  2  weeks  from 
the  beginning  of  the  second  phase  of  the 
President's  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram. Conflicting  statements  by  orga- 
nized labor  and  administration  leaders 
as  to  the  actual  workings  of  the  idiase  n 
machinery  have  left  just  about  everyone 
uncertain  as  to  the  economic  future.  This 
absezice  of  a  clearly  stated  national 
policy  on  wage  and  price  Increases  ha« 
made  constuner  and  business  planning 


almost  impossible.  The  resulting  uncer- 
tainty can  only  serve  to  dama«;e  national 
hopes  for  a  speedy  economic  recovery. 

In  a  penetrating  analysis  published  m 
the  'Washington  Post,  October  31,  1971. 
Hobikrt  Rowan,  assistant  managing  edi- 
tor and  economic  columnist,  called  at- 
tention to  the  economic  impact  of  con- 
sumer uncertainty  with  regard  to  phase 
n.  He  stresses  that  the  failure  of  con- 
sumer spending  to  expcmd  since  the 
freeze  betrays  a  real  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  future  effectiveness  of  the  con- 
trols system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rowan's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BtJSINXSS,    CONSTTMEBfi    EDGT     ABOtTT    IMPACT 

or  Phase  n 

Spokesmen  for  the  Nixon  administration 
are  trying  to  suggest  that  the  recent  bear 
market  In  Wall  Street  can  all  be  attributed 
to  uncertainty  '  over  the  Phase  II  controls 
operation;  that  once  the  new  rules  are  pub- 
lished and  understood,  the  stock  market — 
and  the  economy — will  resume  an  upward 
march 

But  this  Is  not  the  whole  story.  There  Is. 
Indeed,  uncertainty  over  the  nature  and  the 
functioning  of  the  wage-price  controls  sys- 
tem. Involving  a  Pay  Board  and  a  Price  Com- 
mission There  is  even  a  chance  that  in  mid- 
November,  the  AFL-CIO  will  walk  off  the  Pay 
Board  If  the  board  fails  to  approve  substan- 
tial wage  Increases  In  1971  and  1972  provided 
in  existing  contracts 

And  that's  Just  the  domestic  side  of  the 
New  Economic  Policy  announced  on  Aug  15. 
Throughout  the  free  world,  there  Is  great 
concern  that  Mr,  Nixon  has  touched  off  a  pro- 
tectionist tide  that  may  envelop  everybody 
In  a  recession. 

But  with  or  without  the  New  Economic 
Policy,  there  is  growing  concern  among  busi- 
ness and  academic  economists  that  underly- 
ing trends  here  show  weakness. 

1  think  there  Is  little  mystery  about  the 
situation:  the  administration,  at  every  op- 
portunity, stresses  that  no  big  bureaucracy  is 
needed  to  police  price  increases,  because 
there  is  now  no  excess  demand  In  the  econ- 
omy, hence  no  threat  of  a  black  market, 
as  In  World  War  n  or  Korea. 

Hence,  they  say.  If  care  Is  taken  not  to 
push  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  too  far,  the 
risk  of  excessive  purchasing  power  can  be 
averted. 

But  that's  a  declaration  that  the  economy 
will  be  kept  under  wraps,  below  capacity, 
with  excessive  unemployment.  It  contradicts 
the  whole  rationale  for  an  "incomes  poUcy." 
which  was  belatedly  adopted  to  allow  for 
the  stlmtilus  necessary  to  get  back  toward 
full  employment. 

On  "Meet  the  Press"  two  weeks  ago,  Wal- 
ter W  Heller,  who  has  a  knack  fcM-  putting 
things  succinctly,  observed  that  the  Presi- 
dent "sounds  as  though  Phase  II  is  designed 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  profits,  rather  than 
for  Jobs,  and  I  think  there  has  been  an  im- 
balance there  .  .  .  The  rhetoric  has  been 
going  the  wrong  way.  and  I  have  found  too 
little  attention  to  that  four-letter  word, 
'Jobs.'  " 

Former  Economic  Council  Chairman  Arthur 
M.  Oktin  told  the  National  Economists  Club 
the  other  day  that  even  assuming  that  the 
President  is  ■uooeasful  in  his  attempt  to 
cut  the  levrt  of  inflation  In  half,  the  un- 
employment rate  wiU  range  well  over  6 
percent  In  1972,  with  Oross  National  Product 
running  $S0  bUllon  below  capacity. 

Now,  offlclally,  this  la  not  the  way  the  ad- 
ministration sees  the  picture,  "nie  President. 
In  his  addre«s  of  Oct.  8  aimotinclng  the  Pay 
Board  and  the  Price  Coauniasloii,  said: 
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■Xet  tB  look  Into  the  future. 
"I  nave  saM  th»t  ISTS  wUl  be  a  »ery  good 
year    for    tb«    Ainsrtcan    aoonomy.    Let    me 
broaden  that  estimate  tonl^t. 

•The  coming  year  can  be  more  than  »  very 
good  year  for  the  American  economy.  It  can 
be  a  great  year  for  America  and  the  world 
•It  can  be  a  year,  for  the  flret  time  In  15 
years,  in  which  we  can  achieve  our  goal  of 
prosperity  in  a  time  of  peace." 

There  should  be  evidence,  fairly  soon, 
whether  the  President  has  called  the  turn, 
or  whether  Okun  la  right  In  saying  that  the 
nitlon  la  "two  years  away"  from  proeperlty 
By  the  4th  quarter  of  the  year,  if  con- 
sumers haven't  shaken  their  doldrums,  there 
13  little  change  that  the  current  "consensus  ' 
forecast  among  economists  for  a  9  per  cent 
ONP  gain  to  about  $1,150  billion  can  be 
achieved.  And  there  would  be  zero  chance 
for  Mr  Nlxons  "^eat "  year,  meaning  un- 
employment moving  down  toward  4  per  cent 
The  nation  has  an  enormous  stake  In  the 
psychological  attitudes  of  bu.slness.  labor. 
and  the  consumer  toward  the  prospect  of 
controlling  Inflation. 

In  recent  years,  the  consximer  haa  demon- 
strated that  hU  reaction  to  inflation  prices 
Is  to  quit  spending — where  he  can— and  to 
save  more  The  .X)okeibook  doCRn  t  get  un- 
buttoned until  there  Is  some  assurance  of 
stability. 

Thua,  the  failure  of  consumer  spending 
to  expand  since  the  freeze  betrays  a  real 
lack  of  confidence  In  the  future  effectiveness 
of  the  controls  system. 

People  seem  skeptical  of  the  Price  Oom- 
mission's  ability  to  control  prices  with  only 
a  limited  number  of  agents.  Checks  In  retail 
stores  by  The  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times  show  widespreatl  violations  during 
the  freeze,  with  mere  wristslapplng  efforts 
at  compliance. 

Labor,  meanwhile,  seems  destined  to  'get 
theirs, •■  almost  certainly  throvigh  the  valida- 
tion of  existing  contracts 

Herbert  Stein.  Presidential  economist  and 
one  of  the  chief  designers  of  the  Phase  II 
Operation,  said  last  week  that  the  g<:)vern- 
ment,  labor  and  business  would  have  to 
evolve  a  satisfactory  relationship  becaiise  •no 
one  (group)  can  be  In  a  position  of  being 
responsible  for  tearing  it  (the  system  I 
down.  ■■ 

That's  certainly  logical  But  whether  logic 
irlli  prevail  remains  to  be  seen.  There  is  a 
danger  that  Mr.  Nlxons  Phase  II  will  fall 
apart,  and  as  Heller  said.  In  that  case  the 
President  will  have  to  set  up  a  govemment 
wage-price  board  to  concentrate  on  what 
Okun  calls  the  "wbalea'  In  the  economy,  or 
slap  direct  controls  on  everybixly 

It  would  be  much  belter  if  Phase  II  is 
moved  smartly  into  place  wltl.  a  decent  wage 
yardstick — 5  to  6  percent.  If  the  Price  Com- 
mission holds  a  tough  line  oo  prlcea.  with 
adequate  enforcement  personnel,  and  If  Oon- 
gress  speeds  up  and  Improves  the  expan- 
sloi  ary  elements  In  the  tax  program. 

As  Heller  suggested,  everyone -and  that 
Includes  George  Meany — ought  to  re-focun 
attention  on  that  four-letter  word    JOBS. 


SCIENCE.  RESEARCH,  AND  OUR 
HERITAGE  OP  PROGRESS 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr.  President,  wheth- 
er characterized  by  ourselves  or  viewed 
by  others,  a  traditicoml  aspect  of  our 
national  image  is  derived  Irocn  a  belief 
ttiat  progressive  enterprifie  will  lead  to  a 
benevolent  future.  This  country  evolved 
with  an  impUdt  faith  In  man's  ability 
to  secure  from  scloice  a  seemingly 
botindlcM  variety  of  rewarda  which  con- 
tribute to  his  comfort,  defense,  and  well- 
being.  No  people  In  history  have  inbred 
the  n^a«<ma  of  progress  io  ft  gretUer  de- 
gree; indeed  we  rate  other  societies  ac- 


cording to  the  extent  of  their  enterprise, 
productl'vity,  and  Innovative  talent.  P'rom 
Plymouth  Rock  to  Tranquillity  Base  the 
American  adventure  has  been  an  Invest- 
ment in  tomorrow,  and  the  benefits  which 
we  have  drawn  from  this  investment  pro- 
duce the  strongest  testimony  in  its  be- 
half. Where  science  has  nurtured  In- 
dustry, society  has  flourished;  where  sci- 
ence has  impeded,  society  has  grown 
stifled  and  stagnate. 

These  thoughts  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  the  vast  number  of  researchers 
and  scientific  technicians  whose  profes- 
sional lives  have  been  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  advancing  their  individual  disci- 
plines. Yet  today  it  is  surprising  to  note 
the  weakening  of  those  attitudes  which 
brought  America  its  technological  pre- 
eminence by  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
dangerous  phenomenon  of  disregard. 
While  tne  vexing  facts  of  our  environ- 
ment remain  unchallenged  for  no  other 
reason  than  a  lack  of  inspired  direction, 
then  we  ran  offer  little  applause  to  our 
leadership. 

THE   R     4l    D.    PBOFrSGIONiU.    IN    I  B7 1 

No  level  of  unemployment  is  accept- 
able; however,  the  Nation  is  now  con- 
fronted with  the  highest  rate  of  unem- 
ployed R&D  professionals  in  its  hi.story 
Scientists  with  advanced  degrees  and 
years  of  experience  find  themselves 
standing  in  unemployment  Imes  or  seek- 
ing jobs  in  unrelated  fields.  Sadder  per- 
haps IS  the  prospect  facing  rece-it  grad- 
uates searchinpt  for  a  position  within 
their  scientific  discipline;  after  prepar- 
ing for  a  place  on  the  frontier  of  Ameri- 
can progress  tliese  individuals  find  that 
the  frontier  in  1971  has  over  it  a  pall  of 
confusion  and  disappointment. 

When  one  considers  the  open-ended 
nature  if  general  research  proKram.s  it 
should  be  expected  that  an  ever  increas- 
ing demand  for  .scientists  would  be  a  nat- 
ural occurrence.  However,  a  reverse  trend 
:s  bemg  realized  although  large  num- 
bers of  worthwhile  programs  in  both  ci- 
vilian and  defense  research  areeis  are 
waiting  active  support,  we  find  that  this 
.support  is  withheld  and  often  withdrawn 
from  programs  already  mitiated 

To  what  can  we  attribute  .such  a  di- 
lemma? I  believe  there  are  several  domi- 
nant considerations.  First,  a  recent  myth 
has  developed  which  ho)d«  that  a  fully 
expanding  economy  must,  of  course,  pro- 
duce an  intolerable  level  of  inflation.  In 
this  regard  a  school  of  economic  think- 
ing has  evolved  around  the  notion  that 
a  means  of  preventing  this  inflation  oc- 
curs when  one  •coois"  or  takes  the 
steam'  ofT  ttie  entire  economy.  In  car- 
rymg  out  tliis  theory  »  national  policy 
has  developed  which  mamtains  reduced 
levels  of  project  growth  at  a  number  of 
critical  research  facilities.  The  fallacy 
of  this  thinking  has  been  exemplified  by 
the  fact  that,  although  a  vast  number  of 
projects  have  been  terminated  with  a 
resulting  high  level  of  unemployment,  a 
strong  tendency  toward  inflation  still 
remains.  In  a  sense  this  approach  to 
fiscal  management  seeks  to  cure  the  111 
by  tcjUing  the  patient. 

Now.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  reck- 
lese  expenditures  be  made  where  techni- 
cal eOcMty  and  Impact  have  been  Ig- 
nored. Quite  the  contrary,  my  Intentlona 


have  never  been  to  support  programs 
which  are  shown  to  be  of  questionable 
technical  value.  However.  I  believe  there 
are  well-advised  occasions  for  Govern- 
ment support  and  coordination  within 
the  scientific  community. 

CmUUENT   ATmTTDKS    IM    DZTENSX    tlnatWCH 

A  second  consideraticsi  regarding  the 
dilemma  of  the  R.  k  D.  professional  in 
1971  involves  the  Immense  imp€u:t  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  in  this 
commumty.  The  value  of  research  in 
pursuit  of  defense  goals  has  become  an 
axiom  of  our  age — at  least  in  defense 
management  rhetoric.  However,  the 
story  of  some  current  weapons  systems 
buys  reveals  that  this  recognition  is 
often  downgraded  by  the  pressures  for 
production.  Too  often  we  have  witnessed 
a  njsh  to  the  "next  generation"  weapons 
system  whose  specifications  are  pro- 
jected from  a  postulated  threat  estimate 
which  may  largely  disregard  current 
K?chnological  capability.  When  the  time 
comes  to  turn  concepts  into  functioning 
weapons  it  is  found  tliat  the  original 
specifications  were  not  compatible  with 
the  state  of  the  art  in  basic  structures 
and  components — often  because  of  a  lag 
in  research.  Subsequently  an  effort  is 
made  by  the  weapons  development  man- 
agers to  reduce  the  specifications  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  criteria  of  existing  tech- 
nologj'. 

The  net  result  shows  a  cost  overrun 
for  a  weapons  system  which  often  does 
not  function  up  to  the  specifications 
which  were  originally  outlined  and  for 
winch  appropriations  were  originally 
justified  This  phenomenon  haa  a  very 
profound  effect  in  legislative  attitude  to- 
ward  such  weapons  .systems  as  the  TFX. 
I  lie  F-111,  the  C-5A.  the  MBT-70.  mam 
battle  tank,  the  Cheyenne  helicopter, 
theB-1   and  the  F-14. 

To  comfxjund  this  dilemma,  when  the 
services  comijensate  for  these  overruns 
or  the  cutbacks  in  funding  which  often 
accompany  the  controversy  of  an  over- 
run, they  tend  to  do  so  in  an  across-the- 
board  manner,  with  adjustments  in  fund- 
ing carried  out  proportionately  against 
both  the  research  and  production  phases 
of  a  particular  command  responsibility. 
While  producmg  a  temporary  fiscal  ad- 
vantage, this  budget  approach  ultimately 
leads  to  the  sort  of  reduced  technology 
base  which  once  again  makes  subsequent 
program  development  all  the  more  ex- 
pensive In  both  time  and  money.  There 
are  Indications  that  a  recognition  of  this 
error  prompted  our  weapons  systems 
planners  to  increase  the  R.  Ii  D.  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1972  by  as  much  as  12  per- 
cent, while  the  overall  defense  budget  re- 
quest will  repre»cnt  Increases  of  only  2 
percent.  I  personally  believe  this  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  will  provide 
support  to  see  that  it  Is  carried  out. 

The  predominate  effect  which  defense 
research  haa  on  the  larger  scientific 
community,  and  the  reciprocal  value 
which  these  areas  offer  each  other  is 
again  axiomatic,  but  again  perhaps  rhet- 
oric has  overtaken  reality  in  this  regarrl. 
Interservice  rivalry,  "empire  building." 
and  the  unnecessary  use  of  security 
classlflcatXons  aj  a  bureaucratic  tool 
cause  a  considerable  reductlOD  in  tbe  net 
vaine   to   tbe   pobllc   of   that   research 
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which  the  public  has  funded.  At  the  same 
time  the  lack  of  communication  and  co- 
hesive management  of  research  data 
from  private  sectors  only  serves  to  com- 
pound the  redundancy  and  waste.  These 
various  arenas  of  technical  interest  must 
be  wrought  mto  as  smgular  a  vehicle  as 
their  divergent  natures  will  allow. 
Rcco  M  mNDanoMS 

In  line  with  my  recommendations  call- 
ing for  a  cabinet  level  oflBce  for  the  man- 
agement of  scientific  research  there  are 
several  suggestions  which  I  believe  would 
a.ssist  this  community  of  interests: 

The  gaps  which  occur  due  to  program 
fluctuations  must  be  supplanted  by  prop- 
er phasing  of  projects  where  sufficient 
time  is  given  the  research  community  to 
Rhow  for  the  most  eCQcient  allocation  of 
teachnical  resources — elimination  of 
crash  programs. 

We  in  the  legislative  branch  must  de- 
termine that  our  appropriations  foster  a 
sound  and  steady  growth  ii\  those  re- 
search areas  to  which  we  provide  sup- 
port. 

Defense  planners  must  realize  that 
they  are  conUnually  riskmg  the  wrath 
of  Uiose  who  administer  the  public 
moneys  when  they  permit  production  of 
inadequately  researched  weapons  sys- 
tems, At  the  same  time,  compensating 
for  weapons  overruns  or  budget  reduc- 
tions by  cutting  back  on  R.  k  D.  can  only 
lead  to  a  sub.sequent  fiasco  in  the  weap- 
ons development  cycle  Tlus  must  be 
avoided. 

Greater  effort  must  be  made  to  develop 
effective  means  of  sharing  and  coordi- 
nating all  research  whether  performed  by 
Uie  Government,  private  enterprise,  or 
in  tlie  academic  world. 

Greater  recognition  must  be  given  the 
benefits  which  the  Nation  derives  from 
the  research  which  it  funds.  Progress  re- 
ports on  the  products,  byproducts,  and 
fundamental  breakthroughs  should  be 
made  a  matter  of  national  pride. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  we  In  New- 
Mexico  must  maintain  a  clear  cogni- 
zance of  the  role  which  we  have  tradi- 
tionally played  m  spearheadmg  so  many 
of  the  projects  now  synonomous  with 
the  nuclear  age.  Nothing  has  been  given 
to  us  that  we  have  not  earned  through 
immense  diligence  and  imfailing  respon- 
sibility. Nor  will  the  future  offer  scientif- 
ic dividends  where  the  necessary  tech- 
nological Investment  has  been  declined. 
I  believe  that  as  a  community  we  under- 
stand our  responsibilities  and  that  we 
stand  together  in  support  of  our  mutual 
goals  for  New  Mexico's  and  the  Nation's 
research  capability. 


ALASKA    NATIVE    CLAIMS    SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1971 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Chilxsi.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  8.  35,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  38)  to  provide  for  the  setUement 
of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  Natives, 
and  for  other  pnrpoaes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  imder  control.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wes*  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  SO  seconds  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stkvins),  from  time  on  the  bill. 

parviLEOE  or  the  rix>oa 
Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  be  permitted  to  staff  members 
who  have  worked  on  the  pending  bill  dur- 
ings  its  consideration  in  the  Senate. 

They  are:  William  J.  Van  Ness.  Jr., 
Charles  F  Cook.  Jr.,  Joseph  M.  Roth- 
stein,  Douglas  Jones,  John  W.  Katz.  and 
Max  Gruenberg. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

QUOKfM    CALL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  V^irginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  <iSk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  against  either  side 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  35,  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1971,  is  to  provide  for 
a  j'dst  and  final  legislative  settlement  of 
the  longstanding  claims  of  the  Alaska 
Native  people  to  the  lands  which  now 
comprise  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
is  very  long  and  very  complex.  This  meas- 
ure Is  the  product  of  4  years  of  hearings 
and  countless  executive  sessions  which 
were  dedicated  to  the  preparation  and 
drafting  of  a  settlement  package  which 
provides  legal  justice  to  all  of  the  parties 
involved — the  Native  people,  the  State 
of  Alaska,  the  Federal  Governments — and 
opens  the  door  of  oppcrtumty  to  the 
Native  people  of  Alaska, 

S  35,  as  ordered  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  Is  based  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  S.  1830  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  91st  Congress.  The  major 
changes  adopted  by  the  committee  this 
year  would: 

First,  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
regional  corporations; 

Second,  insure  that  villages  locatei  on 
lands  tentatively  approved  for  transfer 
to  State  of  Alaska  receive  title  to  those 
lands; 

Third,  give  the  Native  people  the  option 
of  choosing  one  of  two  land-grant  pro- 
posals; 

Fourth,  increase  the  amount  of  land 
to  l)e  granted  to  40  million  acres  under 
one  option,  and  30  million  acres,  plus  20 
million  acres  of  isermlt  lands  under  the 
second  option; 

Fifth,  give  the  Native  people  In  Alaska 
now  living  on  reservations  the  choice  of 


acquiring  title  to  their  reservation  lands; 

Sixth,  establish  a  joint  Federal-State 
Land  Use  Planning  Commission; 

Seventh,  create  a  North  Slope  Corri- 
dor to  be  reserved  under  Federal  juris- 
diction and  to  be  managed  for  recreation 
and  transportation  purposes;  and 

Eighth,  reserve  and  classify  public 
land  areas  of  potential  national  signifi- 
cance and  require  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  make  recommendations  to  U^e 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  suitability 
of  these  areas  for  additions  to  the  na- 
tional park  and  wildlife  refuge  systems. 

There  have,  m  addition,  been  a  great 
many  changes  made  in  the  bill  to  deal 
with  specific  problems  or  potential  in- 
equities which  were  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention  during  the  hearings 
on  this  measure  in  the  current  Congress. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  coimnii- 
tee  and  as  ordered  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, represents  a  fair  and  a  just  settle- 
ment. It  accommodates  the  major  in- 
terests and  objectives  of  the  Native  peo- 
ple, the  State  of  Alaska,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  general  public  in 
a  manner  that  is  reasonable. 

Mr  President,  I  want  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  the  time,  the  effort 
and  the  care  they  have  devoted  both  in 
this  and  in  the  91st  Congress  in  develop- 
ing tills  bill  I  also  want  to  note  that  tlus 
bill  represents  a  compromise  in  many  re- 
spects; a  compromise  among  the  inter- 
ests and  the  desires  of  many  of  the  par- 
ties mvoived  and  also  a  compromise 
£miong  the  views  of  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  The  bill  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  reflects  a  will- 
ingness on  tlie  part  of  indi\'idual  mem- 
bers— after  careful  study  of  the  issues 
involved — to  concur  m  the  clear  neces- 
sity for  adoption  of  a  settlement  pack- 
age while  reserving  their  right  to  debate 
further,  at  another  time  and  in  cormec- 
tion  with  other  legislation,  their  indind- 
ual  \iews  on  some  of  the  specific  policies 
which  are  of  necessity  incorporated  in 
this  complex  omnibus  settlement  meas- 
ure. 

BACKCEOrNT 

The  legal  history  of  the  Alaska  Native 
land  claims  is  a  one  of  inaction  and  post- 
ponement. In  part,  this  history  of  delay 
results  from  the  absence  of  treaties  be- 
tween Alaska  Natives  and  the  Federal 
Government.  In  larger  measure,  how- 
ever, the  delay  has  been  due  to  the  com- 
plex social,  legal,  and  institutional  prob- 
lems which  are  Involved  in  a  settlement 
of  this  magnitude. 

The  essential  points  in  the  history  are 
SLS  follows: 

First,  since  the  acquisition  of  Alaska 
from  Russia  in  1867.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  consistently  recognized  that 
the  Alaska  Natives  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed In  the  possession  of  lands  actu- 
ally being  used  by  them,  and  that  Con- 
gress has  reserved  to  itself  the  deter- 
mination of  their  title. 

Second,  the  Alaska  Native  i)eople  have 
no  clear  legal  remedy  or  recourse  to 
advance  their  claims  except  as  Is  specifi- 
cally provided  by  Congress. 

Following  passage  of  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act,  the  State  of  Alaska  began  to 
select  land  from  the  gcneroiis  103-mil- 
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1  ion-acre  land  grant  that  had  been  ac- 
corded by  the  Congress.  These  State  land 
selections  together  with  private  devel- 
opment under  the  public  land  laws 
brought  Increased  pressures  on  the  Na- 
tive people.  Beginning  In  1961,  a  series 
of  Native  protests  based  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  aboriginal  rights  were  filed  with 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Msuiagement  pro- 
tp.sting  the  granting  away  of  lands 
claimed  by  Native  groups  to  the  State 
and  to  others.  In  November  of  1966  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  announced  that 
no  further  mineral  leases  would  be  Is- 
sued or  lands  granted  until  the  Native 
protests  were  resolved.  By  April  of  1968, 
296  million  acres  were  subject  to  Native 
protest 

Following  a  period  of  time  during 
v.Silrh  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
imposed  an  administrative  land  freeze, 
on  January  17,  1969,  the  land  freeze  was 
formalized  with  the  Issuance  of  Public 
L.-^nd  Order  No  4582  This  order, 
amended  and  extended  to  the  end  of  the 
first  session  of  the  92d  Congress,  with- 
draws all  unreserved  public  lands  in 
Ala.ska  until  the  Native  land  claims  are 
re<!olved. 

The  legal  issues  Involved  in  the  land 
claims  controversy  are  complex  The  un- 
resolved status  of  the  claims  creates  dlffl- 
rult  problems  concerning  Native  liveli- 
hoods and  opportunity,  the  fiscal  and 
economic  vitality  of  the  State,  and  the 
proper  conservation  and  development  of 
Alaska's  resources.  The  urgency  and 
complexity  of  these  i.'wues  require  the 
certainly,  the  flexibility,  and  the  detail 
of  a  legislative  settlement 

MAJOR    PROVISOS    OF    S      15 

A  major  purpose  of  the  legislative 
settlement  proposed  by  S.  35  is  the  final 
e.xtingulshment  of  all  Native  claims  to 
lands  In  Alaska  As  compensation  for  the 
extlngulsliment  of  these  claims  the  bill 
provides  for  substantial  land  grants  to 
both  Individuals  and  to  Native  village 
corporations,  the  organization  of  mod- 
em and  democratic  corporate  enterprises 
to  administer  funds  granted  by  the  bill, 
a  Federal  appropriation  of  $500  million 
to  be  paid  over  a  12-year  period,  a  right 
to  share  In  revenues  derived  from  the 
mineral  resources  of  Alaska  until  $500 
million  has  been  received,  and  protection 
of  subsistence  resources  used  by  Native 
people. 

A.    PERSONS    ELIGIBLE 

Persons  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
act  are  Alaska  Indians,  Eskimos,  and 
Aleuts  of  one-fourth  degree  or  more  blood 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
Native  people  living  In  urban  areas  of 
Alaska  or  living  in  other  States  are  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  the  act  and  spe- 
cial provisions  have  been  made  in  the 
bUl  for  them. 

B.     MONETART    COMPENSATIOK 

First.  Appropriated  funds.  An  author- 
ization for  $500  million  of  Federal  funds 
to  be  paid  over  a  12 -year  period  is  pro- 
vided. These  funds  are  paid  to  the  Alaska 
Native  Investment  and  to  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Services  and  Development  Corpora- 
tions. These  corporations  receive  and 
distribute  moneys  to  the  Native  people 
in  the  form  of  shares  of  corporate  stock, 
dividend  payments  to  individuals  and 
cash  distributions  to  regional  and  vil- 


lage  corporations   and   the   urban    and 
national  corporations. 

Second.  Revenue  sharing  In  addition 
to  the  federally  appropriated  funds,  the 
Native  people  of  Alaska  are  granted  the 
right  to  receive  2  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues derived  from  the  disposition  of 
leasable  m-nerals  on  the  public  lands  in 
Alaska  until  a  total  of  $500  million  has 
been  paid.  The  bulk  of  these  revenues — 
99.5  percent — will  come  from  funds 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  the  State 
of  Alaska. 

C.  COMPrNaATICiN  BT  LJkND  GRANTS 

To  maximize  the  opportunity  for  the 
Alaska  Native  people  to  play  a  major  role 
in  shaping  the  destiny  for  present  and 
future  generations,  the  committee  has 
provided  a  procedure  whereby  the  Native 
people  themselves  may  choose  which  of 
two  optional  land-grant  proposals  they 
wish  to  apply  as  a  part  of  the  legislative 
settlement  process. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  Alaska  Native  people  make 
this  choice  in  a  statewide  election  to  be 
held  within  1  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  The  options  are  as 
follows: 
onrioN  I — 40  imxioN-ACRi  grant  or  lands 

CONTIOUODB  TO  ALASKA  NATIVE  VILLAGES 

Option  I  provides  for  a  total  land  grant 
of  40  million  acres  of  lands,  the  bulk  of 
which  would  be  contiguous  to  the  Native 
villages.  The  lands  granted  under  option 
I  are  set  out  below: 

First.  Villase  lands  grants.  Villages 
with  a  population  of  less  than  400  eligible 
Natives  wll  be  entitled  to  select  up  to 
23.040  acres  of  land  or  one  full  town- 
ship. Villages  having  a  population  of 
more  than  400  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive up  to  an  additional  township  of 
land  for  each  additional  400  Native  resi- 
dents. 

To  prevent  major  changes  In  man- 
agement, in  recognition  of  the  previous 
Judgment  awarded  the  Tlingit-Haida 
Indians  by  the  court  of  claims,  and 
primarily  .n  view  of  the  higher  value  of 
forest  lands  when  compared  with  most 
other  land  areas  in  Alaska,  villages  lo- 
cated in  tne  Tongass  and  Chu^ach  Na- 
tional Forests  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive one  township  only  regardless  of 
their  eligible  Native  population 

Second.  Land  selection  for  economic 
potential.  The  Services  Corporation  is 
granted  the  right  to  select  1  million  acres 
of  public  lands  for  their  timber  potential, 
one-half  million  acres  to  be  used  to  avoid 
The  Services  Corporation  also  may  select 
an  additional  one-half  million  acres  to 
be  used  to  avoid  hardship  to  Native 
groups  and  individuals  and  to  protect 
areas  of  unique  cultural  and  historical 
significance. 

Five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
are  granted  to  the  North  Slope  Native 
Corporaticn  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  on  the  North  Slope  larger  areas  of 
land  are  needed  for  subsistence. 

Third.  Balance  of  lands  to  total  40 
million  acres.  Following  the  land  grants 
noted  above,  the  Commission  determines 
the  difference  between  the  lands  granted 
and  40  million  acres.  The  balance  Is  then 
selected  by  the  Commission  from  lands 
withdrawn  around  the  villages  and 
awarded  to  the  villages. 


OPTION  n — ao  Mnajon-ACBB  mant  of  lands 

TO  VILL^OES;  10  MIUJON  ACKXS  rUB  BCU- 
NOMIC  POTENTIAL  LAND.  AND  20  MlLLluN 
ACRES   or    PULMIT    UANDS 

Option  II  provides  for  a  total  land 
grant  of  20  million  acres  of  lands  to  the 
villages:  10  million  acres  to  be  selected 
from  public  lands  in  Alaska  for  their  eco- 
nomic potential  as  mineral,  timber,  rec- 
reational and  otlier  lands:  and  20  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  for  use  for  subsistence 
purposes. 

First.  Village  land  grants.  Villages  with 
a  population  of  less  than  100  ehgibie 
Natives  will  be  entitled  to  select  92,16u 
acres  or  four  full  townships.  Villages 
having  a  population  of  more  than  100 
would  be  entitled  to  select  up  to  an  addi- 
tional township  of  land  for  each  addi- 
tional 100  Native  residents  up  to  a  pop- 
ulation of  600. 

Following  the  initial  village  land  .se- 
lections, the  Commission  would  make 
any  necessary  adjustments  to  msure 
that  20  million  acres  of  lands  are  granted 
to  the  villages. 

Second.  Land  selection  for  economic 
potential.  The  Services  Corp.,  is  granted 
the  right  to  select  10  million  acres 
of  public  lands  for  their  economic 
potential.  These  lands  are  divided  Into 
four  categories:  Timber,  mineral,  and 
recreational  lands  and  lands  granted  to 
avoid  hard,  hip  or  inequity  to  any  Native 
individual  or  group  Two  and  one-half 
million  acres  of  land  would  be  granted 
in  each  category. 

Third  Permit  lands.  Villages  entitled 
to  benefits  under  the  bill  are  entitled 
to  receive  permits  to  appropriate  shares 
of  20  million  acres  of  lands  needed  and 
used  by  the  villages  for  subsistence  use 
purposes. 

P    INSTITVTIONS  E.STABl  ISHED 

First.  Alaska  Native  Commission.  An 
Alaska  Native  Commission  is  established 
to  perform  a  number  of  quasi -Judicial 
fimctions  in  the  administration  and  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

The  Commission  will  consist  of  five 
members,  at  least  two  of  whom  must  be 
Alaska  Natives.  Commission  m.embers 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President,  sub- 
.lect  to  Senate  confirmation,  and  will  be 
compensated  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
iiient. 

Second.  Alaska  Native  corporations. 
The  bill  would  establish  two  statewide 
corporations.  The  first,  the  Alaska  Native 
Investment  Corp.,  will  engage  exclusively 
in  investments  and  business  for  profit 
activities  The  second,  the  Alsiska  Na- 
tive Services  Corp.,  will  perform  needed 
social  services  and  distribute  funds  made 
available  under  the  bill.  Eligible  Native 
villages  are  required  to  establsh  nonprofit 
membership  corporations  under  Alaska 
state  law  to  hold  title  to  lands  granted 
by  the  bill  and  to  cUstribute  benefits  to 
Individuals.  An  urban  corporation  and  a 
national  corporation  will  be  established 
to  perform  similar  functions  for  Natives 
living  m  urban  areas  of  Alaska  and  for 
Natives  living  outside  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Seven  regional  corjxjratlons  wotUd  also 
be  establshed  to  assist  village  corpora- 
tions, make  Investments,  and  distribute 
funds. 
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■     LJkJTD    DSC    PLJINKING 

One  of  the  most  Important  problems 
facing  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  the  land  claims  issue  and 
the  gradual  lifting  of  the  administrative 
and  secretarial  order  "land  freeze"  Is 
the  development  of  rational  and  coher- 
ent land  tise  planning  provisions.  These 
provisions  must  operate  to  preserve  the 
environment  and  protect  the  public  in- 
terest in  the  Federal  lands  in  Alaska 
without,  at  the  same  time,  frustrating 
the  reasonable  exp>ectations  of  the  Native 
i>eople  and  the  State  to  exercise,  in  a 
rational  manner,  the  rights  granted  to 
them  by  this  act  and  by  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act.  New  provisions  have  been 
added  to  S.  35  to  address  this  problem ; 

First.  Joint  Federal-State  Land-Use 
Planning  Commissioii.  The  bill  estab- 
lishes a  Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use 
Planning  Commission.  The  Commission 
would  have  Federal,  State,  and  Native 
membership  and  is  chai-ged  with:  Under- 
taking a  process  of  statewide  land  use 
planning;  reviewing  and  making  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  proposed 
State  and  Native  land  selections;  re- 
viewing Federal  withdrawals;  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  to  the  Federal  and 
State  government  with  respect  to  needed 
changes  in  laws,  policies,  and  programs. 
Second.  North  Slope  recreation  and 
transportation  corridor.  The  bill  estab- 
lishes a  North  Slope  recreation  and 
transportation  corridor  The  corridor 
will  insure  that  if  any  major  transporta- 
tion facility  or  facilities  are  ever  con- 
structed across  the  now  roadless  area 
north  of  the  Yukon  River,  they  will  re- 
main under  Federal  jurisdiction  and  all 
appUcable  Federal  laws  and  standards 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  fish  and 
wildlife  and  the  environment  will  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  such  facility  or  facilities. 

TWrd.  Transitional  operation  of  the 
public  land  laws  and  a  studi'  of  all  areas 
of  potential  national  park,  forest,  or 
wildlife  refuge  status.  The  committee 
has  detained  and  expanded  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  section  24  of  S.  1830  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress. These  provisions  provide  for  the 
transitional  operation  of  the  pubUc  land 
laws  in  a  manner  designed  to  prevent  a 
land  rush,  speculation,  and  unwise  man- 
agement decisions.  Tliese  provisions  also 
direct  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  de- 
tailed study  of  all  public  lands  in  Alaska 
to  determine  their  suitability  for  inclu- 
sion in  or  additions  to  the  national  parks, 
the  national  forests,  and  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  systems. 

Fourth.  Reservation  of  public  ease- 
ments. In  view  of  the  large  land  grants 
provided  for  in  both  land  grant  options 
the  committee  has  provided  that,  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  patents  to  lands  se- 
lected by  Native  people,  the  Planning 
Commission  shall  identify  public  ease- 
ments across  lands  selected  and  at  peri- 
odic points  along  the  courses  of  major 
waterways  crossing  these  lands  which 
are  reasonably  necessary  to  guarantee  a 
full  right  of  public  use  and  access  for 
recreation,  hunting,  transportation,  util- 
ities, docks,  and  other  public  uses. 


MXED    FOB    STTTLUCBIfT 

S.  35  as  reported  by  the  committee  will 
go  far  toward  providing  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive people  the  means  for  correcting  and 
improving  many  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live.  The  measure  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  any  sense  to  be  considered  as 
social  welfare  legislation.  The  bill  pro- 
vides comjjensation  for  the  taking  and 
extinquishing  of  legitimate  Native  claims 
to  land. 

The  Alaska  Native  people  as  a  group 
are  among  the  most  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  hi  terms  of  in- 
come, employment,  educational  attain- 
ment, Ufe  expectancy,  health,  nutrition. 
housing,  and  everj-  important  indicator 
of  social  welfare. 

These  conditions  will  not  be  resolved 
alone  by  the  opportunities  which  would 
accrue  to  them  by  the  funds  and  the 
certainty  in  land  tenure  made  available 
by  a  settlement.  The  luiresolved  status 
of  those  lands  has,  however,  subverted 
both  traditional  livelihoods  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  social  and  economic  progress 
on  a  modem  footing.  Without  title  to  the 
lands  they  use  and  occupy,  Alaska  Na- 
tives are  defenseless  against  commercial 
development  which  changes  the  charac- 
ter of,  and  sometimes  depletes,  subsist- 
ence resources,  and  against  the  popula- 
tion Influx  which  disorganizes  indlgenoa<^ 
ways  of  life.  At  the  same  time,  the  Na- 
tive people  have  no  usable  property 
rights  in  the  commercial  resources  of  the 
lands  they  have  histoncally  used  and 
occupied.  As  a  consequence,  they  have 
lacked  real  property  assets  to  develop  or 
to  use  as  security  for  loans  for  some  Im- 
provement or  entry  into  commercial  en- 
terprtae 

The  bill  approved  by  the  committee 
will  correct  many  of  these  conditions 
and  will  provide  the  resources  and  the 
institutional  framework  for  dealing  with 
other  problems. 

Mr.  President  I  urge  tlie  adoption  of 
tlie  committee's  amendment  to  S.  35.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
selected  portions  of  the  committee  repwrt 
on  S   35  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I.    lNT»ODUCnON 
1      GENERAL 

The  Gommittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has.  over  a  period  of  five  rears,  heard 
nmny  witnesses  and  complied  a  vohiminons 
hearing  record  concerning  the  long  stand- 
ing claims  of  the  Indian  E.sklmo,  and  Aleut 
people  Of  Alanka  to  the  lands  which  now 
C5omprls«  the  State  of  Alaska.'  Some  of  this 
testimony  was  conflicting  on  Important 
legal,  social,  and  economic  Issues  that  are  In- 
volved In  brining  about  a  Just  resolution 
and  settlement  of  this  Issue 

In  spite  of  the  differences  In  point  of  view 
In  this  and  In  the  9Ist  Congress  on  many  of 
the  particular  Issues  lnv<:>lved  there  has  been 


a  remarkable  unity  of  purpose  on  the  goals 
sought  and  the  pnnclpl«8  to  be  advKoced  by 
Uiia  settlement.  Th«  goals  and  prmctples 
aougbi  oo  be  achieved  by  the  Oommltiec  in 
this  leglslauon  are  stated  mt  well  aa  tbey  can 
be  stated  In  the  preamble  to  tbe  Offidai  Con- 
stituUona  and  Bylati>t  of  the  Alaska  Federa- 
tion of  NaUves.  the  Statewide  Aasociation  of 
the  Native  people  of  Alaska: 

■■We.  the  Native  People  of  Ala&ka.  In  order 
to  secure  to  ourselves  and  our  descendants 
the  rights  and  benefits  to  which  we  are  en- 
titled under  the  laws  of  tbe  United  States 
and  the  state  of  Alaska,  to  enlighten  the 
public  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Native  people;  to  preserve  tne  Native  cul- 
lural  values:  to  seek  an  equitable  aeliust- 
ment  of  Native  afjairs  and  Native  claims,  to 
.seek,  to  secure,  and  to  preserve  our  rights 
under  existing  laws  of  the  'United  States:  to 
promote  the  c.Jtnmon  weUare  of  the  Natives 
of  Alaska  and  to  fo6t«r  the  coritlnued  loy- 
alty and  allegiance  of  the  Natives  of  Alaska 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  Slates  and  the  state 
'If    .Alaska.   .  I  emphasis    supplied)'- 

The  land  claims  of  the  Native  people  of 
Alaska  are  the  main  remaining  body  of  un- 
resolved claims  by  aboriginal  jjeoples  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  not  encumbered  with 
a  history  of  conquest  or  of  treaties  between 
■.r;bal  groups  and  the  United  Statet.  and 
with  minor  exceptions  no  wardship  or  res- 
ervation system  has  been  Imposed  either  on 
I  he  Natives  or  on  tlie  lands  they  use  and  oc- 
cupy'' The  Congre'^  has  an  opportunity  In 
this  last  major  bettiement  between  the 
United  States  and  tl:ie  Native  peoples  of 
.\merica  to  arrive  at  a  more  Just  and  hope- 
fully, a  wiser  resolution  than  hat  been  typi- 
cal of  our  country  s  history  in  dealing  with 
.Native  people  in  other  times  and  In  other 
states 

This  Committee  believes  that  doing  Justice 
Ml  Alaska's  Native  peopie  and  acting  In  the 
;arger  ruilional  Interest  both  demand  a 
prompt  settlement  of  these  claims  Their  un- 
resolved status  threatens  Native  livelihoods 
and  opportunity,  the  fiscal  and  economic 
viability  of  the  Stat*  of  Alafka  *  and  the 
proper  conservation  and  development  of 
Alaska's  resources  Moreover  the  Committee 
IS  convinced  that  the  urgency  and  the  com- 
plexity of  these  Issues  the  reed  for  state- 
wide joint  Federal -State  land  use  planning, 
and  the  necessity  of  reviewing  all  public 
lands  in  Alaska  t.o  determine  which  areas 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  National  Park, 
National  Forest  and  National  'Wildlife  Ref- 
uge Syst.ems  especially  ;he  urgency  of  the 
Natives'  need  for  beuer  living  conditions — 
requires  the  certainty  the  flexibility  and  the 
detaU  of  a  legislative  settlement  rather  than 
a  Judicial  settlement  This  Is  a  position 
shared  by  ail  of  the  parties  Involved — the 
Native  people  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  Nation's  major  conserva- 
tion organizations  and  the  Committee 

The  measure  reported  by  the  Committee 
reflects  an  exceptional  degree  of  agreement 
among  the  representatives  of  the  Alasks  Na- 
tive people,  the  responsible  agencies  of  the 
United  Stales  government,  and  the  State  of 
Alaska.  All  three  parlies  concur  m  the  main 
{acts,  principles  of  law.  Justice.  And  public 
policy  involved,  and  In  the  main  structural 
elements  of  the  settlement  proposed.  The 
presentations  of  the  parties  have,  of  course. 


'  During  the  91st  Congress  the  Committee, 
after  long  and  careful  evaluation  of  this 
testimony  and  the  Issues  presented,  ordered 
S  1830,  Report  No  91-925,  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1970,  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate,  ■with 
minor  amendments,  passed  S  1830,  but  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  91st  Congress. 


'  Portions  of  the  Official  Constitution  and 
Bylaws  together  with  a  history  of  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives  and  other  Native  oi- 
ganlEatlons  are  found  In  Alaska  Natives  and 
the  Land  at  page  27 

'See  Obapter  6  of  Alaska  Native!  and  the 
Land,  psge  429  for  a  discussion  of  the  Native 
latid  claims  and  their  background. 

•  For  a  discussion  of  the  Impact  of  the  Na- 
tive claims  on  Alaskan  development  see 
Alaska  Natives  and  the  Land,  pages  51»--528. 
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differed  In  emphaaU  and  detail  and  this 
legislation  Is  not  baaed  preponderantly  upon 
the  reoonusendatlona  of  any  one  of  ttaem. 
but  draws  selectlToly  from  each  and  oon- 
Ldlns  many  new  major  Innovations  and  re- 
tlriements.  Like  any  "out  of  court"  settle- 
ment, this  bill  is  In  many  respects  a  com- 
prumlae,  and  It  will  not  be  wholly  satisfac- 
tory to  any  of  the  major  concerned  groups. 
I  For  example,  some  members  of  this  Ck)m- 
niKtee  feel  that  the  amount  of  land  granted 
under  either  of  the  land  grant  options  pro- 
posed Is  too  large,  while  others  feel  that 
both  are  too  small;  some  of  the  Native  peo- 
ple continue  to  press  for  the  60  million  acre 
proposal  they  presented  in  this  Congress  1 3. 
835 1,  while  many  conservation  and  environ- 
mental organizations  argue  In  favor  of  a 
much  smaller  and  a  delayed  land  grant. 
Members  of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Atfalrs  Committee  apparently  feel  that  the 
'  -hecks  and  balances"  provided  for  In  the 
Statewide  Corporation  provisions  are  ttx) 
complex,  while  some  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee feel  that  additional  provisions  to 
guard  against  poor  business  judgment.  In- 
dividual incompetence,  and  fraud  are  desir- 
able I  Nevertheleas,  the  areas  of  agreement 
are  outstanding  and  provide  the  background 
fur  this  measure  and  for  a  final  settlement 
of  this  long  standing,  long  neglected  Li.sue 

A  major  question  which  some  have  sought 
to  associate  with  the  legislation  Involves  the 
propc«ed  trans- Alaska  oil  pipeline  The  Com- 
mittee—  both  In  the  91.st  CongreRs  when  S. 
1830  was  adopted,  and  In  this  Con^rea^  -did 
not  receive  testimony  upon  nor  address  this 
question  in  connection  with  this  legtslution. 
nor  wiia  it  prominently  addre.saed  nor  ralstKl 
In  testimony  received  by  the  Committee  In 
this  Congress  It  is  the  Committee  a  view  that 
these  two  issues — the  long-st  indliig  claims 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Eskimo.  Aleut  and  Na- 
tive people  and  the  proposed  trails-Alaska 
pipeline — are  separate  issues  Their  relation- 
ship should  not  be  confused  and  the  reason- 
able and  long  delayed  expectations  of  the 
Alaska  Native  people  for  a  settlement  of  their 
land  claims  should  not  be  further  frustrated 
by  efforts  Ui  address  the  questions  ral.sed  by 
the  pipeline  pr rposal.  simply  because  this 
measure  deals  m  a  very  Important  way  with 
Alaska  and  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  N(»tlve  people  of  Alaska 

At  the  present  time  the  Issue*  posed  by 
the  prop<»ed  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  are 
before  the  Federal  District  Court  In  a  number 
Of  pending  law  suits,  and  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  In  connection  with  his 
reeponslbllltles  in  the  preparation  of  the 
environmental  impact  statement  required  by 
Section  103(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  It  is  the  Committees  view 
that  the  procedures  established  by  ttie  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  tor  review 
of  the  environmental  ramifications  of  this 
proposed  project  and  the  available  alterna- 
tives is  a  process  which  should  be  allowed  to 
operate  before  Congressional  Intervention  is 
contemplated. 

a.    OUTLINE    OP   THE    MAJO«    PR<iVJSI<5NS   OP   THE 
ALASKA  NATIVE  L.AND  CLAIMS  BH-L 

Outlined  below  are  the  major  provisions 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1971  as  ordered  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee. 

Title 

"Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  at 
1971    ■ 

DeclHTation  of  policy 

This  bin  provides  for  a  final  legislative 
settlement  to  the  long  standing  and  long 
ignored  claims  of  the  Alaska  Native  people 
to  the  lands  which  now  comprise  the  State 
of   Alaska. 

The  bill  extinguishes  all  Native  claims  to 
lands  In  Alaaka.  As  compensation  for  the 
extinguishment  of  these  claims  the  measure 
provides  for  substantial  land  grants  to  both 
individuals  and  to  Native  Village  Corpora- 
tions, the  organization  of  modem  and  demo- 


cratic statewide  and  regional  corporate  en- 
terprises to  administer  funds  granted  by  the 
bill;  a  Federal  appropriation  of  (500  million 
to  be  paid  over  a  twelve  year  period,  a  right 
to  share  In  revenues  derived  from  the  mineral 
resources  of  Alaska  until  (600  million  has 
been  received:  and  for  protection  of  sub- 
sistence resources  used  by  Native  people 

Persons  eliffible 
Persona  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  Act 
are  Alaska  Indians.  Eskimos  and  Aleuts  of 
one  fourth  degree  or  more  blood  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  Native  people 
living  In  urban  areas  of  Alaska  or  living  In 
other  Stales  are  entitled  to  benefits  under 
the  Act  and  special  provisions  l^ave  been 
made  in  the  bill  for  them 

Monetary  compensattori 

1.  Appropriated  funds: 

An  authorization  for  >600  million  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  be  paid  over  a  twelve  year  period 
Is  provided.  These  funds  are  paid  to  the 
Alaska  Native  Investment  Corporation  and  to 
the  .Maska  Native  Services  and  Development 
Corporation.  These  Corporations  receive  and 
distribute  moneys  to  tii«  Native  people  in  tlie 
form  of  shares  of  corporate  stock,  dividend 
payments  to  Individuals  and  cash  distribu- 
tions to  regional  and  Village  Corporations 
and  the  Urban  and  National  Corporations. 

Funds  are  paid  pursuant  to  the  following 
schedule; 

Yaar ;  MUlions 

1  — tao 

3    60 

3  - , 70 

4    70 

5    70 

8    ---     40 

7  to  13  <»30  million  annually) 180 

Total    600 

2.  Reserve  sharing; 

In  addition   to   the  Federally  appropriated 

fund.s  the  Native  people  of  Alaska  are  granted 
tlie  right  u)  receive  two  percent  of  the  reve- 
nue* derUed  from  the  deposition  of  lease- 
able  minerals  on  the  pvibllc  lands  In  Alaska 
until  a  total  of  >500  mllhon  lias  been  paid. 
Land.^  patented  t.o  the  State  under  the  Slate- 
hi-xx:  Act  are  excluded,  but  lands  tentatively 
approved  to  the  State  and  lands  selected  by 
the  State  are  Incltided  to  Insure  tiiat  the 
State  makes  a  contribution  to  the  settle- 
ment '■ 

;i   Division  of  revenues: 

The  Services  Corporation  receives  80  per- 
cent of  the  funds  made  available  In  the  first 
year  and  tne  Investment  Corporation  receives 
2o  percent  These  figures  change  yearly,  and 
by  tne  end  of  twelve  years,  the  Services  Cor- 
poration receives  40  percent  and  the  In- 
vestment Corporation  receUes  60  percent  of 
ll>e  funds  available  from  Federal  appropria- 
tions and  revenue  sharing  This  formula  will 
Insure  that  In  early  years  the  larger  share  of 
aval. able  funds  will  be  devoted  to  dealing 
Willi  the  pressing  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems facing  Individual  Natives  and  Villages. 
In  later  years  a  larger  share  of  the  funds  are 
dedicated  to  long  term  Investments  which 
will  result  In  larger  dividend  payments  and 
a  Bub.stantlal  Increase  in  the  value  of  the 
.stock  held  by  each  Alaska  Native 

Of  the  funds  granted  to  the  Services  Cor- 
poration. 30  percent  are  directly  distributed 
to  the  Village  Corporations  for  distribution 
to  the  residents  or  investment  in  community 
projects,  or  both,  while  30  percent  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  seven  Regional  Corporations.  All 


'  The  legal  Issues  posed  by  revenue  sharing 
are  discussed  in  the  section  of  this  report  on 
"History  cf  the  Problem,"  and  briefs  and  re- 
buttals on  the  questions  Involved  are  printed 
In  the  Committee  hearing  record  from  the 
91  St  Congress  on  the  Alaska  Native  Land 
Claims. 


revenue  distributions  are  made  on  a  basis 
that  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  popula- 
tion to  insure  equal  and  fair  treatment. 

Compensation  by  land  grant* 
To  maximize  the  opportunity  for  the  Alaska 
Native  people  to  be  active  participants  In  the 
legislative  process  and  in  the  development 
of  legislation,  and  to  play  a  major  role  In 
shaping  the  destiny  for  present  and  future 
generations,  the  Committee  has  provided  a 
procedure  whereby  the  Native  pet)ple  them- 
.selves  may  choose  which  of  two  optional  land 
grant  proposals  they  wl.sh  to  apply  as  a  part 
of  the  legislative  .settlement  process  This 
uiilque  and  unprecedented  opportunity  for 
"self-determination"  Is.  in  the  Committees 
view.  couBislenl  with  and  responsive  to  the 
de&lre  of  Native  people  in  Alaska  and  all 
across  the  nation  for  greater  voice.  Independ- 
euco.  participation,  and  responsibility  in  or- 
dering their  affairs 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Alaska  Native  people  would  de- 
tennine  wliich  of  the  two  proposed  land  grant 
provisions  would  apply  as  a  part  of  the  set- 
tlement in  a  Statewide  election  to  be  held 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act    The  options  are  as  follows 

Option  "A" — 40  mtllion-acre  grant  of  lands 
conttguous  to  Alaska  Native  villages 
Option  "A"  provides  for  a  total  land  grant 
of  40  million  acres  of  lands,  the  bulk  of 
which  would  be  contiguous  to  the  Native 
Villages  The  lands  granted  under  Option 
"A"  are  set  out  »>elnw 

1.  Individual   I^nd   Grants: 
Individual    Natives   who   have   a   residence. 

bvislnees  or  a  hunting,  fishing  or  trapping 
campsite  will  receive  title  to  the  laiid  oc- 
cupied or  used  oy  them  for  these  purposes 

2.  Village  Land  Grants: 

Villages  which  are  believed  to  be  entitled 
to  select  lands  are  listed  In  the  bill.  The 
hl'.l  also  provides  a  procedure  for  adding  Vil- 
lages not  listed  In  the  bill  If  they  meet 
certain  requirements  * 

Villages  with  a  population  of  lej^s  than  four 
hundred  eligible  Natives  will  be  entitled  to 
select  up  to  twenty-three  thousand  and 
forty  acres  of  land  or  one  full  township  Vil- 
lages having  a  population  of  more  than  (our 
hundred  would  be  entitled  to  receive  up  to 
an  additional  township  of  land  for  each  addi- 
tional four  hundred  Native  residents  The 
exact  amount  of  land  granted  to  each  eligible 
Village  win  be  bfiscd  upon  the  population  of 
the  Village,  the  historic  and  present  uses  of 
the  land  foreseeable  needs,  and  the  value  of 
the  lai.ds.  The  acreage  determinations  will 
be  made  by  the  Commission  following  a  re- 
view of  the  recommendations  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Village,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior,  and   the  State  of  Alaska 

To  prevent  major  changes  In  manage- 
ment. In  recognition  of  the  previous  Judg- 
ment awarded  the  Tlingit-Halda  Indians  by 
the  Court  of  Claims,  and  primarily  In  view 
of  the  higher  value  of  forest  lands  when  com- 
:)ared  with  most  other  land  areas  In  Alaska, 
Villages  located  in  the  Tongass  and  Chugach 
National  Forests  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
one  township  only  regardless  of  their  eligible 
Native  population. 

3    L.and  Selection  for  Economic  Potential : 

The  Services  Corporation  is  granted  the 
right  to  select  one  million  acres  of  public 
lands  for  their  limber  potential.  The  Service 
Corporation  also  may  select  an  additional 
one-half  million  acres  to  be  used  to  avoid 
hardship  to  Native  groups  and  Individuals 
and  to  protect  areas  of  unique  cultural  and 
historical  significance. 

600.0O0  acres  of  land  is  granted  to  the 
North  Slope  Native  Cori>oration  Is  recognl- 


t 


"  Information  on  the  number  of  villages  In 
Alaska  and  their  population  is  found  In  the 
Committee  hearing  record  from  the  Olst  Con- 
gress at  page  566. 
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tlon  of  the  fact  that  on  the  North  Slope  larg- 
er areas  of  land  are  needed  for  subsistence. 

4.  Balance  of  Lands  to  Total  40  Million 
Acres: 

Following  the  land  grants  noted  above,  the 
Commission  determines  the  dlJTerence  be- 
tween the  lands  granted  and  40  million  acres. 
The  balance  is  then  selected  by  the  Commis- 
sion from  lands  withdrawn  around  the  Vil- 
lages  and   awarded   to  the   Villages. 

Opfton  "B" — 20  million-acre  grant  of  lands 
to  villages,  10  million  acres  tor  villages, 
and  20  miilion  acres  of  permit  lands 
Option  "B"  provides  for  a  total  land  grant 
of  M  million  acres  of  lands  to  the  Villages. 
10  million  acres  lo  be  selected  from  public 
lauds  in  Alaska  for  their  economic  potential 
as  mineral.  timt)er  recreatl.mal  and  other 
lands;  and  20  million  acres  of  land  for  u.se  for 
subsistence  purposes.  TMtle  to  the  last  cate- 
gory of  lands  would  remain  with  the  Federal 
Government,  but  Native  Villages  would  have 
property  rights  In  a  permit  to  use  these  hinds. 
The  lands  granted  under  Option  "B "  are  set 
out  below 

1  Individual  Land  GranU: 

Individual  Natives  who  have  a  residence, 
business  or  a  hunting,  fishing  or  trapping 
campsite  will  receive  title  to  the  land  oc- 
cupied or  used  by  them  for  these  purposes. 

2  Village  Land  Qranu>; 

Villages  which  are  believed  to  be  entitled 
to  select  lands  are  listed  In  the  bill.  The  bill 
also  provides  a  procedure  for  adding  Villages 
not  listed  In  the  bill  If  they  meet  certain  re- 
quirements. 

Villages  with  a  population  of  less  than  one 
hundre<l  eligible  Natives  will  be  entitled  to 
select  92.160  acres  or  four  full  townships. 
Villages  having  a  population  of  more  than 
than  one  liundred  would  be  entitled  to  select 
up  to  an  additional  ttjwnshlp  of  land  for  each 
additional  one  hundred  Native  rf>sldents  up 
to  a  population  of  six  hundred  For  Villages 
over  six  hundred  pjopulatlon  the  maximum 
land  grant  would  continue  to  be  six  town- 
ships. 

I'ollowlng  the  initial  Village  land  selec- 
tions, the  Commission  would  make  any  neces- 
sary adjustments  to  Insure  that  20  million 
acres  of  lands  are  granted  to  the  Villages. 

Because  of  the  factors  noted  in  the  discus- 
sion under  Option  "h"  the  Southeast  Villages 
located  in  the  Tongess  and  Chugach  Na- 
tional Forests  would  be  entitled  to  receive  one 
township  regardless  of  the  eligible  Native 
population 

3  Land  Selection  for  Economic  Potential : 
The    Services    Corporation    is    granted    the 

right  to  select  ten  million  acres  of  public 
lands  for  their  economic  potential.  These 
lands  are  divided  Into  four  categories:  tim- 
ber, mineral  and  recreational  lands  and  lands 
granted  to  avoid  hardship  or  Inequity  to  any 
Native  Individual  or  group.  Two  and  one- 
half  million  acres  of  land  would  be  granted 
in  each  category,  and  appropriate  limitations 
are  placed  on  the  grants  to  insure  that  there 
is  a  degree  of  equality  between  regions  and 
between  Native  Interests  and  State  Interests. 

4  Permit  Land-s 

Villages  entitled  to  benefits  under  the  bill 
are  entitled  to  receive  a  f>ermlt  to  an  appro- 
priate share  of  20  million  acres  of  lands  need- 
ed and  used  by  the  Villages  for  subsistence 
use  purposes  The  permit  right  Is  a  compen- 
sable property  right  If  the  Native  people 
should  be  displaced  for  any  purpose  while  the 
lands  are  needed  and  still  In  use 

Alaska  Native  Commission 
An  Alaska  Native  Commission  Is  estab- 
lished to  perform  a  number  of  quasl-judl- 
clal  functions  in  the  administration  and  Im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
These  duties  Include  the  preparation  of  a 
final  membership  roll  of  all  eligible  Native 
people,  preparation  of  a  final  village  roster, 
the  determination  of  boundary  questions  and 
disputes,  and  the  review  and  approval  of  cer- 
tain land  transactions. 


The  Commission  will  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, at  least  two  of  ahom  must  be  Alaska 
Natives.  Commission  members  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation,  and  will  be  compensated  by  the 
Federal  government.  The  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  have  a  small  legal  staff,  hearing 
examiners  If  necessary,  and  a  clerical  staff. 
Tht  Commission  will  terminate  at  the  end 
of  seven  years  or  earlier  If  its  duties  under 
the  bill  have  been  completed. 

Alaska  Native  Corporations 

The  proposed  bill  would  establish  two 
Statewide  Corporations.  The  first  the  Alaska 
Native  investment  Corporation,  wiil  engage 
exclusively  in  investments  and  business  for 
profit  activities  The  second,  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Services  Corporation,  will  perform  need- 
ed social  services  and  distribute  funds  made 
available  under  the  bill  Seven  Reglona;  Cor- 
porations would  be  established  to  undertake 
buslnesi  for  profit  acilvules,  to  assist  Village 
Corporations  and  lo  distribute  benefits  grant- 
ed under  the  bill.  Eligible  Native  Vlllag&s 
are  required  lo  establish  non-profit  member- 
ship corporations  under  Alaska  Slate  law  to 
hold  title  to  lands  granted  by  the  bill  and  lo 
distribute  benefits  lo  individuals.  An  Urban 
Corporation  and  a  National  Corporation  will 
be  established  to  perform  functions  similar 
to  Regional  and  Village  Corporatlotis  for 
Natives  living  in  urban  areas  of  Alaska  and 
for  Natives  living  outside  the  State  of 
Alaska.' 

1.  Alaska  Native  Services  and  Development 
Corporation : 

The  Alaska  Native  Services  and  Develop- 
ment Corporation  would  be  established  as  a 
nonprofit  membership  Corporation  to  ad- 
minister and  di.'.bur.se  appropriated  funds 
and  funds  received  from  revenue  sharing  to 
Native  Village  Corporations  and  to  the  Urban 
and  National  Corporations. 

The  Services  Corporation  will  have  a  twelve 
member  board  of  directors,  seven  of  whom 
will  be  elected  on  a  regional  basis  by  Alaska 
Natives.  The  Corporation  will  have  an  appro- 
priate stafl'  with  the  necessary  legal  finan- 
cial, social  and  public  works  expertise  to  pro- 
vide any  needed  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
Village  ai.d  Regional  Corporations  and  to  the 
Alaska  Native  people 

The  Services  Corporation  would  be  In  ex- 
istence for  twelve  fiscal  years  At  the  end  of 
twelve  years  the  Services  C^^rporatlon's  Fed- 
eral charter  would  expire  and,  at  the  option 
of  the  Native  members,  the  Services  Corpo- 
ration would  be  merged  Into  the  Investment 
Corporation,  liquidated  or  reorganized  as  an 
ordinary  business  for  profit  corporation  un- 
der State  law 

2    Alaska   Native   Investment   Corporation 

The  bill  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
an  Alaska  Native  Investment  Corporation 
Tlie  Investment  Corporation  is  to  be  orga- 
nized as  a  regulated  business  Investment  cor- 
poration and  In  many  respects  is  similar  in 
corporate  organization  to  a  modern  mutual 
fund 

The  Investment  Corporation  will  have  a 
twelve  member  board  uf  directors  and  will 
handle  Investments  and  engage  in  business 
for  profit  activities  TTie  Committee  has  by 
establishing  these  two  Statewide  Corpora- 
tions, purposely  kept  the  business  for  profit 
activities  and  social  services  activities  sepa- 
rate While  this  has  required  the  creation  of 
two  statewide  corporations  rather  than  one 
It  avoids  any  confusion  of  activities,  guide- 
lines and  personnel.  Without  this  separation 
it  would  be  diflBcult  if  not  Impossible  to 
evaluate  the  performance  of  the  investment 
and  business  for  profit  functions. 

TTie  board  of  directors  in  the  early  years 
of  operation  would  award  a  contract  to  a 
"Business  Management  Group"  which  would 


'  The  need  for  management  organisations 
Is  discussed  In  Alaska  Natives  and  the  Land 
at  pages  545-646. 


be  responsible  for  msuiaglng  the  Investment 
Corporation's  assets,  subject  to  the  terms  ot 
the  bill,  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1840.  and  the  policies  established  by  the 
board.  At  the  elid  of  three  years  the  board. 
at  Its  option,  may  develop  an  In-house  man- 
agement and  investment  capacity  and  termi- 
nate any  existing  management  contracts 

The  board  is  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  making  balanced  and  prudent  invest- 
ments in 

(II  a  portfolio  of  sound  national  and  in- 
ternational Investments: 

111)  business  activities  having  an  Impact 
on  sectors  of  the  economy  especially  impor- 
tant to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  Alaska  Na- 
tives; and 

( HI  I  enterprises  wholly  or  partially  owned 
by  Alaska  Natives 

The  Investment  Corporation  would  Issue 
shares  of  stock  to  all  Alaska  Natives  on  the 
final  membership  roll  The  stock  would  be 
Inalienable  for  a  period  of  15  years  Dividends 
wotild  bt  paid  quarterly  to  the  stockholders. 

3  Native  Regional  Corporations: 

The  bill  authorizes  the  establishment  un- 
der the  laws  of  Alaska,  of  Seven  Regional 
Corporations  Tlie  l>oundaries  of  the  Region- 
al Corporatloiis  are  to  be  established  by  the 
Native  Comm'.SRion  subject  to  guidelines 
which  direct  the  Commission  to  be  guided  by 
the  boundaries  of  areas  covered  by  existing 
Native  Associations  desigiiated  m  the  bill 

Eligible  Native  memtters  of  each  of  the 
designated  regions  would  be  a  stockholder 
In  a  Regional  Corporation  Each  Regional 
Corporation  would  -ecelve  20  percent  of  the 
funds  otherwise  available  from  the  Alaska 
Native  Compensation  F\ind  for  the  Village 
Corporations  within  that  region  In  addi- 
tion, each  Regional  Corporation  would  re- 
ceive from  the  Services  Corporation  60  per- 
cent of  the  proceeds  derived  from  mineral 
or  other  development  of  lands  or  sutjstirface 
estate  of  lands  within  that  region  held  or 
managed  by  the  Services  Corporation  AU 
other  Regional  Corporations  and  the  Urban 
and  National  Corporation  would  share  equal- 
ly on  a  propyortion  of  population  basis  in  the 
remaining  60  percent  of  the  proceeds 

4  Village  Corporations 

Each  Native  Village  eligible  for  benefits 
tii.der  the  bill  Is  required  to  organize  a~  a 
non-profit  membership  corporation  to  hold 
title  to  lands  granted  under  the  Act  and  to 
di.-iribute  money.s  granted  by  the  Act 

Parsaiel  corporations,  the  Alaska  Native 
Urban  Corporation  and  the  Alaska  Native 
National  Corporation,  are  established  under 
the  bill  to  perform  similar  Junctions  for  Na- 
tives in  urban  areas  of  Alaska  and  for  Na- 
t.ves  living  outside  the  State  of  Alaska 
Alaska  Native  Foundation 

At  the  end  of  twelve  years  a  charitable 
foundation,  the  Alaska  Native  Foundation 
would  be  established  The  Foundation  would 
receive  10  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  suc- 
cessor or  successors  to  the  Investment  Cor- 
poration and  "-he  Services  Corporation  The 
Foundation's  purposes  would  be  educational 
and  charitable,  and  would  carry  on  the  so- 
cial betterment  functions  previously  per- 
formed by  the  Services  Corporation. 
Land  use  planning 

One  of  the  most  importaiu  problems  fac- 
ing the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  In  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  the  land  claims  issue  and  the  gradual  lift- 
ing of  the  administrative  and  Secretarial  Or- 
der "land  freeze"  that  has  operated  in  Alaska 
over  the  past  five  years  is  to  develop  rational 
and  coherent  land  use  planning  provisions 
which  will  operate  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment and  protect  the  public  Interest  in  the 
Federal  lands  in  Alaska  without,  at  the  same 
time,  frustrating  the  reasonable  expectations 
of  the  Native  people  and  the  State  to  exer- 
cise. In  •  rational  manner,  the  rights  granted 
to  them  by  this  Act  and  by  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act. 
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8.  1830.  as  approrad  by  ttals  Coaunlttfl*  and 
pasa«d  bj  Uic  SenAM  In  tb«  Slst  OoBcrwM. 
deaJt  wltb  thla  problwm  by  l«glalattv«l7  wltb- 
dnwag.  for  s  parted  of  !!-*«  yean.  aU  bii- 
res«rved  public  lands  tn  Alaska  and  wttlng 
u3  a  system  for  openia^  U>es«  lands  to  entry 
a/ter  they  have  been  appropriately  olaaolfied 
as  chiefly  yaluabie  for  tbe  specific  purpoaes 
provrided  for  under  the  public  land  laws. 

S.  1830  also  dlr«ct«d  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  all  un- 
reserved public  lands  In  Alaska  which  would 
..e  suitable  for  inclusion  In  tbe  National 
Park  or  Wildlife  Refuge  Systems.  The  8e«- 
r:>tary  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  on  these  areas  within  three  years. 

This  year,  building  upon  the  experience 
gamed  from  two  Intenalye  years  of  consid- 
eration and  many  hearings  on  legislation  to 
establisb  a  National  Land  Use  Policy.  It  is 
the  Conunlttee's  view  that  additional  actions 
shotUd  be  taken  to  Insure  that  the  land  re- 
source base  of  Alaska  Is  properly  planned 
for  and  managed. 

To  achieve  this  goal  the  Committee  ha.s 
adopted  Section  24. 

1.  Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning 
Commission 

Section  34(a).  ba.sed  upon  an  amendment 
Introduced  by  Senator  Gravel,  establishes  a 
Joint  Federal -State  Land  Use  Planning  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  would  have  Fed- 
eral. State  and  Native  membership  and  Is 
charged  with  •  undertaking  a  process  of  State- 
wide land  use  planning:  reviewing  and  mak- 
ing I  ^commendations  with  respect  to  pro- 
posed State  and  Native  land  selections:  re- 
viewing Federal  withdrawals:  and  making 
recommendations  to  the  Federal  and  State 
government  with  respect  to  needed  changes 
In  laws,  policies  and  programs. 

2.  North  Slope  Recreation  and  Transporta- 
tion Corridor 

Section  24(b)  establishes  a  North  Slope 
Recreation  and  Transportation  Corridor  The 
boundaries  of  the  Corridor  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  within  the  lands  now 
proposed  for  classification  as  a  utility  and 
transportation  corridor.  Designation  of  the 
corridor  will  assure  the  accomplishment  of  a 
number  of  major  public  objectives  which 
the  Committee  views  to  be  necessary  and  In 
the  nations!  Interest. 

Estabttshment  of  the  Corridor  will  insure 
that  if  any  major  transportation  facility  or 
facilities  (pipelines,  roads,  railroads,  etc  ) 
are  ever  constructed  across  the  now  roadies.^ 
area  north  of  the  Yukon  River,  they  will  re- 
main under  Federal  Jurisdiction  aiKl  all  ap- 
plicable Federal  laws  and  standards  with 
respect  to  the  protection  of  flsh  and  wildlife 
and  the  environment  will  continue  to  apply 
to  the  construction  and  operation  of  any 
facility  or  (acuities  which  may  be  estab- 
lished In  the  future. 

Any  transportation  facility  which  may  be 
authorized  m  the  future  may  open  vast 
areas  of  public  land.<i  adjoining  the  cor- 
ridor to  relatively  easy  access  I'he  public 
lniere»l  requires  that  entry  Into  this  great 
uUderucsA  be  regulated  and  controlled  and 
that  the  environmental  abvi.ses  on  the  Na- 
tion's public  lands — whether  by  commercial 
interests,  careless  recreatloiiiits,  or  others - 
be  avoided. 

Finally,  any  facility  which  may  be  author- 
ized In  the  futiu-e  for  tills  area  -  whether 
constructed  and  maintained  by  private  In- 
terests, State  or  Federal  government — should. 
In  the  view  of  this  Committee,  not  be  cloBcd 
to  the  public  The  great  wilderness  of  the 
interior,  the  tieauty  of  the  Brooks  Range,  and 
the  unique  arctic  ecology  of  the  North  Slope 
should,  subject  to  proper  guidelines  and  regu- 
lation, be  accessible  for  appruprlate  public 
use  and  enjoyment. 

Maintaining  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Corridor  will  make  tbe  attainment  of  all  of 
these  objectives  poealble.  Also,  it  wUl  Insure 
that  whatever  activities  may  take  place  in 
the  Corridor  In  the  future  will  be  compatible 


with  public  recreation  and  stringent  environ- 
mental controls. 

Whil*  tbe  OoDunlttee  believes  tbat  pru- 
dent and  long-rmnge  poUey  ta  the  OTcrall 
public  Interest  requires  that  special  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  the  apparently  Inevitable 
day  tohen  trannportsUon  facilities  In  one  or 
more  forms  crosK  the  great  land  mass  north 
of  the  Yukon,  tbe  Committee  does  not  by 
the  approval  of  this  section  or  of  this  Act 
take  any  formal  position  with  respect  to  the 
application  now  pending  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  a  right-of-way  per- 
mit to  construct  the  pr-iposed  trans-Alaska 
oU  pipeline.  This  matter  is  pending  before 
the  Secretary  and  the  Federal  Courts  and, 
p.irsuant  to  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  which  was  developed  by  this  Com- 
mittee, the  Secretary  la  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  a  final  environmental  Im- 
pact statement.  This  impact  statement  will 
provide  the  Secretary  and  the  President,  the 
courts  and  the  public  with  all  of  the  rele- 
vant scientific,  ecological,  engineering,  eco- 
nomic and  other  data  necessary  for  a  ra- 
tional decision  on  this  matter 

3  Transitional  Operation  of  the  Public 
Land  Laws  and  a  Study  of  All  Areas  of  Na- 
tional Park.  Forest  or  Wildlife  Refti«e  Status 

Tlie  Committee  has  retained  and  expanded 
upon  the  provisions  of  Section  24  of  8.  1830 
as  approved  by  the  Senate  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress Tliese  provisions  provide  for  the  transi- 
iK)nal  operation  of  the  public  land  laws  In 
a  mani-er  designed  to  prevent  a  land  rush, 
speculation,  and  unwl.se  management  deci- 
sions. These  provisions  also  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  a  detailed  study  of  all  public 
lands  In  Alaska  to  determine  their  suitability 
for  Incl.islon  In  existing  areas  of  the  National 
Park.  System,  the  National  Forests,  or  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  or  their  estab- 
Itshmeiit  as  new  areas  within  these  systems 
The  Secretary  Is  to  report  his  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  and  complete  the  study 
vklthln  three  years. 

4.  Reservation  of  Public  Easements: 

In  view  of  the  large  :and  grants  provided 
for  In  both  land  grant  options  under  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  the  Committee  has  pro- 
vided that,  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  patents 
to  lands  selected  by  Native  people,  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  shall  idenUfy  public  ease- 
ments across  lands  selected  and  at  periodic 
points  along  the  courses  of  major  waterways 
crossing  these  lands  which  are  rea.«)nably 
necessary  to  guarantee  a  ftill  right  of  public 
use  and  access  for  recreation,  hunting,  trans- 
portation, utilities,  docks,  and  such  other 
public  uses  as  the  Planning  Commission 
determines  to  be  Important  and  In  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Attorney's  feet  and  expcTwes 

Compensation  of  attorneys  for  fees  and 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
.Maska  Native  land  claims  lei;lslation,  or  m 
connection  with  claims  pending  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  which  have  been 
dismissed  bv  the  term.'?  of  the  Act.  would 
be  set  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
C-ourt  of  Claims  The  bill  provides  that  the 
fees  shall  be  paid  on  a  quantum  meruit  basis 
for  services  actually  performed. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  In  1884. 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  made 
a  solemn  promise  to  the  Native  people  of 
Alaska. 

It  .laid  that  tlie  Native  people  would 
not  be  disturbed  In  the  possession  of 
lands  they  used  and  occupied  It  said  fur- 
ther, that  .some  future  Congress  would 
determine  the  means  by  which  the  na- 
tive people  of  Alaska  would  gain  title  to 
their  lands. 

That  was  a  pledge  of  Congress  Tliat 
pledge  has  gone  unredeemed  as  yet. 

For  the  104  years  Alaska  has  flown  the 
American  flag.  Its  original  Inhabitants 
have   neither  had   their   rights   to   land 


conflrmed  or  been  compensated  for  the 
land  that  was  takoi. 

Eighty-seven  years  have  passed  since 
Congress  made  its  pledge  to  frame  a  just 
settlement. 

For  the  past  13  years,  since  passage  of 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  doubt  and  un- 
certainty have  attached  to  most  Alaska 
land  tran.'iaction.s. 

The  native  people  have  watched  in- 
creased activity  aixl  economic  develop- 
ment on  land  they  always  considered 
theirs,  without  having  part  of  it. 

For  the  past  5  years,  Alsiska's  land 
.'^election  program  has  been  at  a  stand- 
still. Homesteaders  have  been  denied 
patents.  Promising  economic  activity  has 
been  diverted  elsewhere.  The  Federal 
Government  torn  between  the  claims  of 
the  natives  and  the  State's  right  to  select 
land,  put  a  freeze  on  all  transactions. 

It  is  time  to  settle  the  Alaska  Native 
land  claims  i.ssue.  It  is  time  to  do  this 
today,  and  we  can  do  it. 

One  hundred  and  four  years  liave  gone 
by  since  Alaska  was  purchased  by  the 
United  States.  Eighty-seven  years  have 
passed  since  the  congressional  promise 
of  settlement.  The  time  to  settle  is  now. 
The  9  2d  Congress  is  the  Congress  that 
must  redeem  that  longstanding  pledge. 

It  is  time  because  the  native  people  of 
Alaska,  speaking  through  their  own 
representatives,  have  agreed  upon  a  com- 
mon settlement  that  approximates  what 
Congress  apparently  is  prepared  to  offer. 

It  is  time  because  all  the  people  of 
Ala-ska.  speaking  through  their  elected 
Governor,  favor  a  Just  and  speedy  con- 
gres.sional  .settlement. 

Without  settlement,  the  Native  people 
face  continued  uncertainty.  The  land  on 
which  they  live  and  from  which  they 
gain  subsLstence  is  not  legally  theirs. 

Until  a  .settlement  is  reached.  Alaska 
will  be  economically  stagnant,  as  it  Is 
even  today 

While  there  may  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  Alaskans  about  the  nature 
of  the  .settlement,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  most  Alaskans  want  to  see  the  ques- 
tion resolved  in  an  equitable  and  timely 
manner  There  is  no  organized,  active 
opposition  from  Alaska  against  a  settle- 
ment. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  more  unity  in 
.Maska  today  than  there  was  in  1970. 
when  the  Senate  r>asspd  S.  1830. 

In  most  respects,  the  bill  presented  to 
the  Senate  today  is  similar  to  the  one 
the  Senate  overwhelmingly  approved  last 
year  S  35  contains  very  Important 
changes,  and.  1  believe,  significant  im- 
provements over  last  year's  legislation. 
But  basically,  it  is  the  same  document 
in  structure  and  concept. 

As  outlined  in  the  report,  the  legisla- 
tion has  five  important  characteristics. 

First,  It  provides  a  means  for  confirm- 
ing title  to  land  by  Native  Alaskans.  At 
long  la.st,  they  will  have  ownership  to 
land  on  which  they  live.  Land  which 
surrounds  their  villages.  Land  upon 
which  they  subsiist  by  hunting,  fishing, 
trapping,  and  other  means. 

Second.  S.  35  conapens&tes  the  Native 
people  for  land  already  taken  from  them 
through  various  Federal  withdrawals. 
State  selections  and  private  property 
tran-sactions. 
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Third.  It  provides  a  means  whereby 
the  Natives  will  have  a  continuing  right 
to  share  in  the  Income  derived  from  the 
development  of  Alaska's  natural  re- 
sources. This  will  provide  a  long-term 
income  from  which  then  Native  economy 
can  develop. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  the  corporate 
structure  for  receiving  and  disbursing 
income  and  land  allocated  by  the  meas- 
ure. That  structure  represents  an  excel- 
lent mix  of  responsible  management, 
sound  Investment  policy,  self-determina- 
tion, and  the  means  by  which  the  people 
will  secure  maximum  advantage  from 
this  settlement. 

Finally,  since  we  are  determining  the 
future  of  Alaska's  land  use,  the  commit- 
tee has  established  machinery  to  prop- 
erly and  responsibly  allocate  and  clas- 
sify land.  Through  Joint  State  and  Fed- 
eral cooperation,  the  bill's  land  use  pro- 
visions give  us  assurance  that  land  will 
not  indiscriminately  be  released  for  uses 
not  compatible  with  the  environment  or 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  hujnan 
activity. 

These  are  the  key  elements  of  the  leg- 
i.slatlon.  It  is  excellent  legislation,  the 
product  of  many  public  hearings,  both 
in  Alaska  and  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
the  product  of  25  separate  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  Interior  Committee. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson >.  entered  this  effort 
with  full  appreciation  of  the  time  and 
resources  It  would  consume,  because  of 
the  complexities  involved.  He  h&s  relent- 
lessly and  diligently  pursued  the  effort, 
because  of  his  belief  that  the  time  for 
settlement  is  now  and  that  the  final 
product  must  do  justice  to  the  claims 
without  working  an  injustice  on  other 
Americans. 

This  legislation  is  complex  because  the 
problem  is  complex. 

Alaska's  Natives  were  never  "con- 
quered," in  the  sense  that  other  aborigi- 
nal Americans  were  "conquered."  No 
peace  treaties  were  ever  signed.  No  set- 
tlements ever  were  made. 

Further  complicating  the  issue  is  the 
fact  that  all  Alaska  Natives  are  not  alike. 
They  have  varying  interests.  Their  use 
of  land  varies  from  region  to  region. 

In  southeast  Alaska,  the  Tllngits  and 
Haldas  and  Tsimpslans  have  been  close 
to  non-Native  culture  for  decades. 

Their  lives  have  been  affected  by  this 
close  contact.  Their  region  is  rich  in  val- 
uable forests  and  salmon-rich  streams. 

In  southwest  Alaska,  tens  of  thousands 
of  Eskimos  live  largely  as  they  have  for 
hundreds  of  years.  There  has  been  little 
contact  with  Western  culture  Many  of 
the  people  do  not  speak  English.  The 
people  survive  by  crossing  vast  extents  of 
land  In  search  of  game,  or  risking  their 
lues  fishing  and  him  ting  off  the  coast. 

From  region  to  region,  throughout 
Alaska,  one  finds  people  who  have  differ- 
ent needs,  different  Interests,  different 
concerns.  Yet.  as  one  people,  the  Natives 
have  had  the  political  maturity  to  speak 
With  a  single  voice  suid  agree  to  a  single 
settlement. 

They  have  done  their  part.  The  com- 
mittee has  performed  its  work  in  an 
admirable  manner.  The  Stat*  of  Alaska 
agrees  with  the  terms  of  settlement.  The 


people  of  Alaska  are  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  a  settlement. 

It  is  time  to  settle,  Mr.  President.  We 
made  a  promise  as  a  nation,  a  promise 
that  it  is  time  to  redeem. 

By  its  redemption,  with  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Congress  will  be  swjtlng  in  a 
responsible  way,  directly  affecting  the 
lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who 
can  look  only  to  Congress  for  fairness 
and  justice. 

In  committee.  Mr.  President.  I  moved 
for  this  bill's  adoption.  I  do  so  again,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  Its  pEissage  will  be 
an  act  of  Justice. 

The  Native  people  of  Alaska — all  of  the 
people  of  Alaska — will  discharge  with 
responsibility  the  trust  that  this  legis- 
lation conveys. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  I  yield  myself  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  is  one  that,  for  the  first  time, 
is  oriented  toward  the  people  of  Alaska, 
the  original  people  of  Alaska.  Over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  we  have  set  aside  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  State  for  those 
interests  which  have  been  prominent  in 
the  past  for  the  national  parks,  the  wild- 
life areas,  the  preservation  of  natural 
beauty,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  Alaska.  In  doing  so, 
we  have  not  been  stingy  at  all, 

I  recall,  when  I  was  the  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  participat- 
ing in  setting  aside  9  million  acres  of  the 
Arctic  for  the  Arctic  wildlife  range.  This 
is  now  the  Arctic  wildlife  refuge.  More 
than  141  million  acres  of  the  374  million 
acres  in  Alaska  have  been  set  aside  for 
Federal  purposes,  primarily  for  wildlife 
and  national  park  purposes. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  figure 
"B-9"  which  appears  on  page  447  of  the 
very  significant  document  known  as  the 
"Alaskan  Natives  Lsmd,"  so  that  all  may 
see  what  we  have  done  in  the  past  to 
assist  in  preserving  the  natural  beauty  of 
Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STETVENS.  The  critical  problem 
before  the  Senate  is  to  determine,  reallj'. 
what  is  right  and  what  is  fair  in  regard 
to  our  native  people.  As  h£is  been  pointed 
out.  this  is  the  last  group  of  aboriginal 
claims  of  a  native  people  of  the  United 
States.  Our  Alaska  people  were  never  the 
subject  of  negotiations  of  the  type  that 
led  to  the  treaties  in  the  West  with  the 
Indian  people.  Our  Alaska  people  have 
never  been  the  subject  of  settlement, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Tllnglt-Halda 
claims  which  were  authorized  to  go  to 
court  in  1934  and  were  litigated  for  some 
35  years;  and  the  native  people  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  right  to  compensation  for  the  tak- 
ing of  Tongass  National  Forest. 

Always,  in  the  past,  the  claims  of  the 
Alaskan  Native  people  have  been  post- 
poned. They  were  postponed  in  1867, 
when  the  United  States  bought  sov- 
ereignty over  Alaska  from  Russia.  They 
were  rwstponed  in  1884,  when  Congress 
said  that  the  Alaska  Native  people  would 
not  be  disturbed  in  their  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  land.  They  were  post- 


poned in  1900.  when  we  had  the  first 
Organic  Act.  They  were  postponed  In 
1919.  when  we  had  the  Organic  Act 
which  created  the  territory  of  Alaska. 
They  were  postponed  again  in  1958, 
when,  in  section  4  of  the  Statehood  Act. 
Congress  once  again  determined  that  at 
a  later  date  it  would  decide  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  claims  of  the  Alaska 
Native  people. 

Basically,  what  this  bill  seeks  is,  at 
long  last,  to  do  equity  and  justice  for 
these  people,  who  have  such  a  g-reat 
need.  No  other  people  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  have  the  need  that  the  Native 
people  of  Alaska  have.  They  have  no 
capital  base,  and  they  have  no  land  base. 

They  are  among  those  who  are  In  the 
worst  poverty  csrcle  of  our  Nation.  This 
poverty  cycle  is  one  that  has  been  re- 
peatedly referred  to  on  this  floor,  and  I 
have  often  referred  to  some  of  the  sta- 
tistics concerning  the  Alaska  Native  peo- 
ple. But  so  that  we  can  put  this  bill  back 
into  perspective,  I  think  we  should  keep 
in  mind  what  has  happened  to  these  peo- 
ple, who  have  been  denied  their  inherit- 
ance for  so  many  years. 

They  are,  as  I  have  said,  incredibly 
poor,  tmdemourished,  and  diseased,  on 
the  average.  They  have  very  little  chance 
for  the  future,  because  they  have  little 
chance  of  escaping  a  cycle  of  poverty  and 
disease  which  no  other  portion  of  our 
population  faces.  This  group  has  a  per 
capita  income  of  between  $500  and  $600 
a  year,  while  the  per  capita  income  for 
non-Native  Alaskans  Is  somewhere  near 
$3,700  a  year.  It  is  a  group  that,  without 
claim  to  the  land,  without  title  to  the 
land,  has  been  denied  the  financing  that 
is  necessary  to  build  homes  or  to  initiate 
enterprises  which  would  give  them  either 
decent  housing  or  a  decent  income  to 
provide  the  kind  of  standard  of  living 
other  Americans  have  throughout  our 
country. 

Even  those  in  the  ghetto  areas  that  are 
referred  to  as  being  In  the  poverty  cycle 
are  not  in  a  poverty  cycle  such  as  the 
Alaskan  Natives,  because  in  the  ghettos 
they  at  least  have  the  opportunity  in 
some  way  to  spin  out  from  the  poverty 
cycle.  A  person  in  one  of  the  Native  vil- 
lages, notwithstanding  all  the  attempts 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  the  past, 
has  little  opportunity  to  spin  out.  That  is 
shown  by  statistics  in  terms  of  the  im- 
fortunate  dropout  rate  from  both  high 
schools  and  the  colleges — when  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  college  does  come  to  the 
Alaskan  Native  people. 

This  bill  presents  for  Uie  first  time  the 
right  for  these  people  not  only  to  come 
into  their  inheritance  but  also  to  manage 
it. 

It  presents  an  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment and  an  incentive  for  development 
that,  I  think,  was  unheard  of  in  the  past 
m  regard  to  former  Indian  claims  in  the 
South  48. 

■The  Alaskan  Native  people  are  seeking 
an  original  settlement.  That  is  wliat  the 
bill  offers  them. 

It  has  been  menti(Hied  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  we  have  two 
options  in  the  bill  which  are  unique.  The 
first  option  is  that  of  the  chairman  cf 
the  committee  in  regard  to  land  It  really 
offers  a  control  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  50  million  acres  of  Alaska's  375  mil- 
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lion  acres.  Uixler  the  approach  oX  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  It  would  be 
20  million  acres  adlacent  to  the  vUlageft, 
10  inllJk>n  acres  that  would  be  in  eco- 
nomic selecUon  units,  and  an  addltfaoal 
20  million  acres  given  to  the  Alas^  Na- 
tive people  under  subsistence  u^  permits. 

UiKler  the  option  that  I  presented,  the 
40-iuiUion-acre  option,  all  oX  the  lands 
would  have  to  be  adjacent  to  existing  vil- 
lages. There  are  some  200  villages  In 
.\laslca.  spread  out  all  over  the  Btate.  I 
believe  in  the  option  that  I  presented,  be- 
cause it  is  what  the  village  people  seek. 
They  aa^t.  title  to  their  land.  They  do  not 
want  Congress  to  decide  what  is  their 
land.  They  do  not  even  want  the  leaders 
of  the  Alaskan  Federation  of  Natives  to 
decide  what  is  their  land.  They  want  the 
land  around  their  villages  which  they 
have  claimed  as  theirs  for  centuries.  This 
IS  wliat  the  40-inillion-aLcre  option  would 
provide.  It  would  provide  that  the  land 
would  be  located  where  they,  in  fact. 
have  already  located  their  villages.  Most 
of  the  villages  are  on  rivers.  Only  Ave  or 
.SIX  are  above  the  3,000-foot  mark..  The 
bulk  of  them  are  in  areas  which  have 
been  located  for  reasons  connected  with 
their  livelihood  in  the  past — Umber,  fish- 
ing, hunting.  Somehow,  tiiey  have  been 
located  wlicre  the  people  living  in  them 
could,  in  fact,  maJt.  their  way  in  the 
hostile  Arctic  climate. 

There  has  been  considerable  history  to 
the  bill.  Anyone  who  realty  looks  mto  the 
history  will  find  there  was  a  signifk;ant 
change  and  that  significant  change,  m 
my  opinion,  although  some  people  may 
differ,  came  about  when  our  former  Oov- 
emor.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hickel. 
took  an  interest  in  this  subject.  At  the 
time  be  was  Oovemor,  the  State  legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  whereby  the  State  of 
Alaska  offered  to  contribute  $50  mil- 
lion toward  the  total  settlement  bls  an 
incentive  to  the  F'ederai  Oovcmraent  to 
Ket  on  with  the  iob  and  lift  the  land 
f  reeae  which  was  and  is  still  there,  delay- 
ing develoixnent  ot  our  State. 

lliat  bill  never  became  effective,  be- 
cause the  land  freeze  was  never  lifted, 
and  for  S  whole  year*  there  have  been  no 
lands  going  out  of  Federal  owner.ship  in 
our  State,  not  to  any  private  IrMftrldual 
or  to  the  SUte  an<Ser  the  Statehood  Act 
selection 

Some  people  may  say,  "What  is  wrong 
with  that?"  bat  few  people  realize  that 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
is  private  land,  that  Alaska  itself  has  ac- 
qiiired  wily  10  percent  of  the  lands  which 
the  Federal  Oovemment  acquired  and 
gave  to  Oie  State  at  the  time  it  was  ad- 
mitted to  statehood. 

The  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
about  the  bill  is  that  it  is  one  which  re- 
quires eonstderaMe  negotiation  with  the 
other  body.  I  hope  that  all  Members  of 
this  body  will  keep  In  mind  that  we  are  In 
a  position  where  the  bill  passed  the  other 
body  is  not  like  ours.  Their  1>111  does  not 
contain  the  procedural  aspects  for  man- 
agement or  settlement  that  tMs  bill  does. 
"nwir  btn  does  not  provide  for  per  capita 
payment  at  a  small  amo«Bii  per  year  for 
the  first  i  years,  which  ours  does. 

Thdr  bin  proyides  Tor  $436  million, 
and  oun  for  |SO0  minion  oat  of  the 
I^ederal  Treasury,  "niey  are  cocnparable. 
becaose  their  payments  are  more  accele- 


rated than  ours.  But  there  are  basic  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  bills. 

If.  as  the  Somtor  fnun  South  Dakota 
requested,  we  arc  to  have  an  opportunitgr 
really  to  get  down  and  bargain  for  a  mid- 
dle ground,  or  if  not  a  middle  ground,  at 
least  for  acceptance  of  some  of  the  pro- 
vi&ion&  that  we  consider  to  be  better  than 
the  House  bdll.  then,  for  certain,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  maintain  the  provisions 
in  tlie  bill  that  we  have  as  It  comes  out 
of  coounittce. 

Particularly  I  point  to  the  option  pro- 
vision on  the  land.  I  think  that  the  exist- 
ence of  that  option  provision  is  one  that 
most  certainly  will  give  us  the  flexibility 
to  deal  with  the  land  provision  in  con- 
ference that  we  will  need. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  also  been  an- 
other significant  change  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  bill,  and  I  think  a  signifi- 
cant development,  and  that  was  that  in 
the  last  Congre.ss  tiie  Department  of  the 
Interior,  througli  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et clearance,  maintained  approximately 
the  position  the  I>epartment  of  the  In- 
terior had  maintained  in  the  pcut.  There 
was  an  increase  which  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Hickel  was  able  to  raise 
up  to  $500  million,  but  that  did  not  en- 
dorse futuie  revenue  sharinK  and  it  did 
not  endorse  tl^e  land  settlement  needed 
in  order  to  get  accord  on  the  bill. 

During  the  past  year,  the  president 
of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives. 
I>uiald  Wright,  has  negotiated  not  only 
with  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but 
also  met  witli  representatives  of  the 
President  and,  in  fact.  «ith  the  President 
himself. 

As  a  consequciK^e  of  the  negotiations 
that  took  place  on  a  l>asis  of  sincere  rec- 
ognition of  the  problems  of  the  Ala.skan 
Native  people,  the  administration  this 
year  sent  up  to  Congress  a  bill  which 
reconunended  40  million  acres  and  rec- 
ommended the  $500  mi  n  Ion  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  It  is  a  significant  thing 
that  we  are  now  in  accord,  almost,  among 
House.  Senate,  and  the  administration. 

The  framework  of  the  settlement  has 
been  formed.  The  problem  is  how  to  put 
the  total  framework  together  so  that  we 
will  all  agree 

We  have  basic  agreement  on  the 
amount  of  money  We  also  have  basic 
agreement  on  the  amount  of  the  land, 
and  we  have  basic  agreement  on  the  fact 
that  the  Alaskan  Native  people  them- 
selves should  have  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination. This  is  consistent  with  the 
President's  policy  of  self-determination 
without  termination. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  kind  of  bni 
anyone  who  participates  in  It  can  be 
proud  of  havLog  dealt  with. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  the  Senate  Diterlor 
Committee  «)ent  more  time  on  this  bill 
than  any  other  bill,  with  perhaps  the 
possible  exception  of  the  controversial 
Colorado  River  legislation.  That  Is  sig- 
nlfLcant.  that  a  problem  of  this  magni- 
tude has  received  the  attention  of  the 
people  who  have  been  living  with  Alas- 
kan problems  for  many  years. 

I  recall  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana wa4  a  port  of  Congress  at  the  time 
we  got  statehood,  the  dlstlngidshed  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  MrrcALr),  as 
wen  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada    'Mr.  Bibi.k>.   the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Cbtjkch)  and 
his  colleague  Mr.  Joksan.  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aixort).  and  the 
Senat<:v  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hahexm). 
people  who  have  been  on  our  committee 
for  years  who  have  been  familiar  with 
Alaskan  problems  for  years,  have  recog- 
nized that  this,  indeed,  was  one  of  the 
significant  problems  of  our  Btate  and 
one  that  required  resolutlcm.  a  resolu- 
tioo  by  people  of  good  will,  people  with 
a  new  approach  to  settling  Indian  prob- 
lems in  this  country. 

If  there  ever  was  a  new  approach  to 
settling  Indian  problems,  it  is  certainly 
reflected  in  the  pending  bill.  We  have  a 
.<ierie.s  of  amendments  that  are  beiim 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  agreement 
I  share  the  ieellngs  of  Uie  chairman  that 
we  should,  if  at  ail  possible,  not  provoke 
prolonged  debate  and  conflict  in  regard 
to  the  bill.  I  am  hopeful  everyone  will 
recognize  tluit  the  differences  In  the  bill, 
if  they  are  such  that  they  must  be 
changed,  may  be  changed  in  the  commit- 
tee. And  there  are  differences  not  only 
between  tho.se  of  us  on  the  Senate  floor 
but  also  between  the  Members  of  the 
House 

I  look  forward  to  the  conference  oom- 
mitteo  as  a  very  historic  opportunity-  - 
and  1  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  It— to  write  the  final  chapter  for 
a  rea:  need,  a  true  and  equitable  .settle- 
ment 

As  I  have  ."^aid  many  times.  1  remember 
the  statement  made  In  connection  with 
Al&skan  statehood.  It  was  that  state- 
hood was  a  matter  of  simple  justice  I 
tiiink  that  .statement  applies  to  the  Na- 
tive land  claims  also.  This  bill  is  also  a 
matter  of  simple  Justice. 

Mr  President,  we  sometimes  get  Into 
rompUratlons  in  terms  of  what  we  do 
to  al!nw  these  people  to  tnke  care  of 
themselves.  They  have  the  ability  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  They  demon- 
strated that  ability  before  our  commit- 
tee and  have  demonstrated  it  whenever 
they  have  been  given  the  opportuiUt^'  to 
do  so  I  would  hope  that  everyone  who 
addre.s.ses  this  problem  will  address  it 
in  the  way  we  have  addressed  the  other 
problems  of  Alaska. 

We  have  taken  care  of  those  items 
V.  hiri\  are  of  ruitionai  significance  in  our 
State  I  know  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
'  Mr.  BisLc  •  has  another  amendment 
along  that  hne  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  come  to  an  accord  on  that.  We  have 
previously  taken  action  as  to  what  part 
of  Alaska  needs  to  be  set  aside  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
never  taken  into  consideration  Uae  prob- 
lems of  these  Alaskans  that  also  ought 
to  be  recognized  in  the  nat^nal  interest. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  this  country 
is  dedicated  to.  it  should  be  the  protec- 
tion of  pufaUc  rights — nothing  is  more 
basic  to  the  bill — there  are  peopte  rights 
we  are  trying  to  recognise  and  bring 
into  our  system — they  are  the  property 
claims  of  thoae  peopie  who  were  in 
Alaska  b^ore  our  Nation  acquired  sov- 
ereignty over  Alaska  from  Runla. 

I  am  hopeful  ttiat  we  vlU  be  able  to 
secure  early  passage  of  this  bill  and  tbat 
we  win  be  able  to  come  to  accord  wltti  oar 
colleagues  from  the  House. 

Mr  President.  If  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining, I  yitid  back  my  remaining  time. 
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ExHixTr    I 

WILOLIft  IttSERVtS  WHtCH  P1WH1B1T  ABORIGtNAt  HUNT- 

tHU.  flSHING.  AttO  TRAPPING 


Itafviliaa 


Ot4m  No.    D««a 


B«rin|S« 
TdMdal.. 


PtibiW  liUnd.".'...V." 

BofwW  

fwnritm  1 1 

Uuy  l> 


V. 
SaniKti  ItttfMl. 


LO.  1037 

Fab    77.  IMS 

co.ioa 

Da. 

£.0.  IMO 

to 

to.  lOU 

Do. 

to.  1044 

Do 

1.0   10«S 

Mir      ?.  IW* 

E  0.  MM 

JW.    U.ISU 

l.O. 146S 

DtL 

LO   \i6t 

D«.     7. 1512 

t-O,  SBM 

ivn  17, 1932 

Soam'  Cwm  ot  £iacuhvc  wdoii  aad  public  iMd  oidid 
iMppUd  b|  U.S.  Ftsb  aod  WiUllili  SinriCl.  Ktnii,  Al<sl>t 

Approxivxate  acreages  of  various  major  trith- 
irawaXs  in  Alask* 


Area  or  title 
DrpartmcDt  of  Dafaixn: 

Prt    4 

Point  L«y 

Point  Bpeocar 

Oalena 

Indian  Mountain 

Clear    

Stelaoti  Air  Force  Base 

Fort   Wftinwrigtit 

Ttat  Range* 

Fort   Oreely-Qranlta 

McOtbUi 

UnalalLieet    

Cape    Rntnananf _. 

Mount  6pur ._ 

MKktleton  laland 

Cmpm  NewenbAmi 

aaak  _ 

Attn - 

nurbanka   area „_ 

Anehomge  area 

Bureau  of  Indian  AflTalr*.  n.S.DJ  : 

Cbandalar    NJi 

Kotouk  (Koorvllt)   NR 

Utile  EMomede  NR 

Wales    HJl 

Korton  Bay  KJl 

Tetim    HR 

8t    Lawrenle  RS 

Aklak    NR 

Kkiutna    NR 

Tyonek   NR 

Kartuk    NR 

Akutan  NR 

Annette  Island   (MetlakaUa).. 

Cape  Denblgti  Reindeer  8tn 

Copper  Center  School 

THtflek    NR 

MoTintaln  VJIlage  NR 

White  Motintaln  fek^hool 

Point  Hope  School 

Angoon  Administrative  Site 

Miscellaneous  School  Sites 

Mlsc    Administrative   Sites 

Other   Miscellaneous 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Serrlee.  17.8  DI. 

ChamlflBO  NWJl 

Arctic,   NWR 

Bering  Sea  NWR 

NunlTak 

Hazen    Bay   NWR 

Rhode    NWR... 

Izenbek  NW.R 

Tuxednl  NWR 

Kenal  Mooae  Range 

Semldl  NWJl _ 

Forrester  Island  N.WJl 

Kodlak   Bear  Range 

Slmeonof    NW.H, 

AleuUan  Island  N.WJd 

Bogoalof  N.W3 

Prtblior  Islands 

Ulscellaneoua   

National  Park  Service,  VAUJ.: 

McKlnJey   NJ" 

Glacier  Bay  KM 

Katmal    N.M 

Footnot«  at  etwl  ot  Uble.        / 

oxwa Mia— Part 'aa 


Aerea 
33,000.000 
3.000 
3.000 

2.  6O0 

3.000 

M.  000 

666,000 

266.000 

•07.800 

633   600 

4.000 

a.  000 

6.000 

1.000 

6.600 

2.600 

61.000 

13.000 

7.000 

70.000 

1.408.000 

144.000 

3.000 

7.000 

316.000 

7«a,ooo 

1.306.000 
1.8O0 

a.  000 

97.000 

35.000 

72,000 

115,000 

4«,  000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,  ooo 

1.  000 

6.  500 

1.000 

500 

600 

600 

1,000 

9,900,000 

41.000 

1,  109.600 

7,000 

1 .  870,  000 

416,000 

e.  500 

1.730.000 

8,600 

3,000 

1.816,000 

10.600 

2.720.000 

SCO 

50,000 

200 

1 .  S38.  000 
2.826.000 

2,  698,  000 


.4rea  or  tttle  Aerea 

Alaska  Power  Administration,  TT.S.D.I. : 
Eklutns  Project* 6,000 

U.S.  Forest  Serrice,  U.S.D.A.: 

Chugach    N.F.* 4.  T36.  000 

Tongeas  NJP ie.015,9O« 

US    Geological  Stirrey,  U5.D.I  : 

Power  Site  Reserres* 80,000 

Power   Site   Classlfleatlons* 9  380,  000 

Federal  Power  OonunlsBlon 
Power  Projects* T 

Bureau  of  Land  Management.  V£X).I.: 
Montague    Island     Abaadoncd 

Military    Reserre 1,000 

Paxson  Lake  Clacslflcatlon* 8.000 

Cascade     Creek     Timber     Re- 
serre   2.000 

Muddy  River  Timber  ReBcrre   _  2.  000 

Portage    ClasBlfleatlon* 500 

Ttklya  Inlet  Oaaslflcation 7.500 

Broad  Paas  Material  StU* 6*0 

lAke  Oecnrge  Recreation* 6,000 

Mlica  Lake  Reeresttoo* 1.000 

Ea^   BeereaUon* 1.000 

Clear  C^e^  Recreation* 2,000 

Miscellaneous   Abandoned   KUltary 

Reservts    1.000 

Miscellaneous  Administrative  Sites.      1,  000 

MlsoellaneouB    RecreaUcn* 2.000 

MlaoellaneouB    Patented    and    Un- 
patented Tt)wn»lte« 36,600 

•These  withdrawals  are  open  for  mineral 
leasing. 

Source. — VA  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Ljind  Management.  Anchorage, 
Alaska 

Patented  Lauds:  Lands  are  transferred 
from  the  United  States  by  patent,  quitclaim 
deed,  or  legislative  act  usually  followed  by 
confirming  patent  or  deed.  It  Is  estimated 
that  less  than  50,00O  aerea  bave  been  trans- 
ferred by  quitclaim  deed.  Most  of  tiisae  are 
\n  the  areas  of  pofxilatlon  ooDcentratlon 
and  along  the  highway  netwta-k.  ficiMol  laiMls 
and  those  apedflc  grants  at  the  tlma  of 
stataboQd'  Illustrate  grants  by  leglalaUvc 
action.  Tta«  state  may  request  a  oonflrmlng 
patent  of  tbe  achooi  grant  lands  which  total 
apprrflmatfrly  100.000  aerea.  These  are 
located  primarily  In  the  Itetaauaka-Sosltna 
and  Tana  Valley  area*.  Kxeept  for  lands  se- 
lected by  the  etate  upon  which  patents  wUi 
toe  twoed.  other  traaafera  to  the  stats  have 
been  by  quitclaim  deed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may  need 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hanskn). 

The  PRSSJDWa  omCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  very 
important  aspect  of  the  Alaska  Native 
claioks  legislation  dealing  with  the  leas- 
ing of  land  for  oU  expioration  and  de- 
velopment in  Alaska. 

Section  17  of  the  bill  before  us  would 
alter  the  basic  Federal  mineral  leasing 
law  as  it  applies  to  Alaska. 

At  the  present  time,  the  1920  Mineral 
Iieajiing  Act  provides  for  leasing  by  a 
system  of  priority  filing. 

Under  this  method,  land  is  leased  to  an 
individual  or  ooaapany  if  tiiat  Individual 
Ifl  the  first  applicant.  The  only  exception 
to  leasing  by  this  method  is  if  there  Is  a 
producing  wen  in  the  immediate  area.  In 
which  case,  the  lease  is  awarded  by  com- 
patitlve  bonus  bidding. 

Under  the  i»t>vlakins  of  section  17  of 
8.  35.  the  1»20  mineral  leasing  law  would 
be  altered  as  it  appUes  to  Alaska  In  that 


'Sactlon  8(0).  Act  of  July  7.  ISSS.  T2 
Stat.  889,  and  Seetlon  46,  Act  of  Juaa  M, 
1969,  73  Stat.  141. 


the  Secretary  of  Interior  could  adopt  a 
system  of  c<HnpetiUve  leasing  of  oU  and 
gas  lands  for  that  State  only. 

Mr.  Presidrat.  I  have  takoi  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  several  times  to  try  to  alert 
my  colleagues  to  various  Issues  threaten- 
ing this  Nation's  energy  sapfAy. 

The  time  has  ccme  when  this  Nation 
must  face  up  to  a  very  real  fact  of  life: 
Our  country  has  before  It  an  energy  crisis 
which  threatens  to  make  us  dependent 
on  foreign  sources  and  which  serioasly 
challenges  our  ability  to  meet  oar  basic 
energy  needs. 

On  May  3  of  this  year,  the  Senate 
passed  Senate  Resolution  4&,  wMch  au- 
thorized the  study  of  a  national  fuels 
and  energy  policy. 

As  that  legislation  pointed  out,  it  is 
estimated  that  by  the  year  3006  con- 
sumption of  fuel  and  energy  resources 
may  Increase  over  200  percent. 

Further,  the  resection  cited  the  fact 
that  the  malntenanoe  of  adequate  ener- 
gy and  fad  supplies  at  reasonable  price 
levels  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
this  Nation. 

It  is  Important  to  note  in  this  regard 
that  when  we  talk  of  energy  we  are 
talking  mainly  about  oil  and  gas.  because 
oil  and  gas  provides  75  percait  of  this 
Nation's  energy  supply. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  separate  views 
beginning  on  page  217  of  the  commit- 
tee report  on  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
bill,  I.  alfmg  with  seven  other  members 
of  the  Interior  Committee.  eiuaesseU  ma 
grave  concern  about  the  mineral  leasing 
provlsloas  of  the  Ala^a  Native  Claims 
legislation. 

At  this  pcrint.  I  request  that  the  full 
text  of  these  views  be  inserted  in  the 
RacoRD  fallowing  this  statement. 

The    PRESIDINQ    OFWCER.    With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhltdt  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEar.  Mr.  President,  during 
regular  committee  hearings,  as  weU  as 
in  Execattve  Sesslan,  eonceiu  was  ex- 
pressed about  singtinc  oat  ^hii*Ti  for  re- 
vision of  the  Mineral  Leaatag  Law. 

As  expressed  by  Qovemor  Kgan,  of 
Alaska,  the  same  mineral  ^^tuAng  i^^ 
which  applies  to  all  the  other  States 
should  also  apply  to  Alaska. 

Bectton  17  of  8.  35  would  Initiate  a 
system  of  competitive  '''*»M<"e  by  a  com- 
bination at  bonus  and  royattty  bidding. 
As  pointed  out  in  our  aqwrate  views, 
the  proUems  with  administering  soch  a 
program  are  almost  InsormofontaMe 

The  confusion  that  woold  arise  froni 
this  type  of  bidding  procedure  would 
make  it  extremely  difBcuIt.  if  not  Im- 
posslbie,  for  anyone  to  have  a  clear  view 
of  what  was  taking  place. 

But  equally  as  Important  as  the  prob- 
lems of  trying  to  administer  this  type  of 
competitive  leasing  provMon,.  is  the  ef- 
fect It  would  have  on  the  discovery  aikd 
develc^iment  of  oU  In  Alaska. 

When  8.  95  speaks  of  a  system  of  banus 
bidding  It  Ignores  the  smaU.  Independent 
oil  company. 

Onee  a  lease  is  pot  op  for  bid  on  bonus 
system,  the  large  oil  company  Is  pot  at 
a  tremendoos  advantage. 

I^e  small  independent  simply  eacinat 
comiiete  on  an  eoooomlc  basis  with  the 
larger  oU  oonglomerateB.  In  this  regard 
it  Is  important  to  remember  tb*t  SO  per- 
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cent  of   the   wildc«t  wells   have   been 
drilled  by  snmll  independent  producers. 

It  Is  the  small  cq?erator  who  has  his- 
torically nuule  the  discovery  in  the  oil 
industry.  It  is  the  independent  that  has 
been  willing  to  take  the  chances  that 
have  eventually  led  to  the  bi«  find.  The 
independent  has  to  develop  a  lease:  he 
does  not  have  the  resoiirces  to  just  sit  on 
a  plot  oi  ground  or  hold  it  in  reserve. 

It  is  important  for  the  small  oil  com- 
pany to  ke^  moving. 

A  system  of  royalty  bidding  adds  an- 
other operating  cost  to  a  producing  well. 

Iliis  means  that  with  this  additional 
operating  cost  the  point  at  which  the 
well  becomes  uneconomical  to  operate  Is 
reached  much  sooner. 

Present  recovery  rates  for  oil  and  gas 
wells  run  only  between  30  to  40  percent  of 
the  oil  In  place. 

While  secondary  recovery  methods  and 
technology  have  improved  substantially 
In  rec«it  years,  royalty  bidding  would 
mean  more  oil  will  be  left  m  the  ground. 
Basically,  royalty  bidding  is  an  anticon- 
servatlon  measure. 

Mr.  President,  industrial  plants  will 
liltely  shut  down  this  winter  simply  be- 
cause there  is  not  enough  natural  gas  to 
go  around  to  all  of  our  consumers. 

This  Nation  needs  more,  not  less,  oil 
exploration  and  discovery  work. 

The  United  States  has  serious  energy 
needs  which  have  to  be  met  and  it  is  the 
domestic  oil  company  that  must  be  given 
the  incentive  necessary  to  induce  it  to 
fulfill  these  needs. 

Oil  and  gas  exploration  is  not  keeping 
up  with  demand. 

Recent  actions  such  as  lowering  of  the 
depletion  allowance  for  oil  has  made  it  all 
the  more  difficult  for  the  local  inde- 
pendent to  survive. 

As  a  result,  mineral  exploration  ac- 
tivity has  fallen  dramatically.  The  most 
striking  example  of  this  is  the  decline  in 
land  under  oil  and  gas  lease,  which  has 
declined  from  424  million  acres  in  1959 
to  333  mllUon  acres  in  1970. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress  should 
be  doing  everything  In  its  power  to 
stimulate  energy  discovery,  not  diminish 
it. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive claims  bill  handicaps  the  small,  in- 
dependent oil  company. 

l  would  hesitate  to  start  a  debate  here 
on^he  floor  which  would  delay  further,  or 
hamper  In  any  way.  consideration  of  the 
Native  claims  legislation,  so  I  will  not 
propose  an  amendment  to  delete  section 
17. 

However,  I  must  reiterate  that  this 
provision  should  be  recognized  for  what 
it  Is:  a  step  in  exactly  the  wrwig  direc- 
tion if  we  are  to  maintain  a  healthy  do- 
mestic energy  picture. 

Inasmuch  as  the  blU  passed  by  the 
other  body  does  not  iivclude  this  change 
in  mineral  leasing  procedures,  I  hope  the 
conferees  will  agree  with  the  eight  of  us 
who  signed  the  additional  views  in  the 
report  and  delete  this  section. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  yielding  to  me.  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  the  time  yielded 
to  me. 

BSKIBTr  1  •  Addtttokai.  Viirws  ON 
SBcnoM  17  or  8.  35 
While  we  %i%  In  »ooord  with  th«  urgency 
or  aetUlog  tbe  cUlnu  o(  tbe  Alaaluui  Nttttvea, 


and  while  the  terms  of  the  aetUement  m 
set  forth  In  tills  bill  (8.  35)  *re  not  wholly 
8»UBl»ctory  to  all  of  the  membera  of  the 
Oommlttoe  but  oonatltute  a  oompromlae.  tbe 
purpoee  of  thoee  additional  views  la  to  take 
exception  to  a  provlalon  of  the  bUl  which.  In 
our  view,  bears  no  relatlonahlp  to  the  terma 
of  the  settlement  and  therefore  should  not 
be  a  p*rt  of  thla  Important  legislation. 

We  object  to  tbe  Inclusion  of  aeotlon  17 
which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may.  when  a  "competitive  intereat 
is  shown",  dlapoee  of  minerals  aubject  to 
dlapoelUon  under  the  Mineral  Leaalng  Act 
by  such  competitive  bidding  proceduree  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation. 
The  section  further  provides  that  tbe  regu- 
laUooa  shall  provide  for  bonus  bidding, 
royalty  bidding,  or  a  combination  thereof 
In  recognition  of  the  likelihood  that  such 
oompetlUve  bidding  on  "wlldcaA"  leasing 
areas  would  freeze  out  the  Individuals  and 
small  companies,  the  section  further  requires 
that  the  Secretary  provide  an  opportunity 
for  them  to  compete.  Also,  the  section  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  Include  rental  pro- 
vlslona  '  ...  to  be  offset  by  exploration  and 
development  expenditures  at  such  rates  and 
over  such  periods  of  time  as  the  Secretary 
determines  are  required  to  assure  timely  ex- 
ploration and  development  and  to  prevent 
tbe  holding  of  leaees  for  speculative  and  un- 
productive purposes" 

We  are  completely  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  such  provisions  would  work  In  actual 
practice,  and  we  sincerely  doubt  that  there 
Is  any  administrator  wise  enough  to  create 
a  fair  and  honest  leaslug  system  under  these 
directions  P^lrthe^,  no  hearings  were  held 
ou  this  latter  provision  and  no  departmental 
reports   were   requested. 

PKOSPBCTTNO    PKHMrrS 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  this  section  applies  to  oil.  gas.  coal, 
phoaphate.  sodium,  potassium,  oil  shale,  and 
sulphur  We  assume  this  provision  also  ap- 
plies to  pDtash.  although  it  is  not  listed  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  all  of  the  minerals 
listed  above,  except  oil,  gas  and  oil  shale,  are 
subject  to  provisions  authorizing  proapectlng 
permits  Under  present  law.  If  the  landa  to  be 
made  available  for  lease  are  known  to  contain 
minerals  subject  to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 
the  Secretary  must  Icaae  the  land  by  competi- 
tive bidding 

This  be.ng  so,  the  question  then  becomes- 
"at  what  point  shovUd  competitive  bidding 
take  place?"  Does  this  mean  that  prospecting 
permits  should  be  Issued  on  a  competitive 
bid  baalB?  Or.  dije.s  this  mean  after  a  pros- 
pecting permit  has  t>oen  Issued  and  the  per- 
mit holder  haa  made  a  discovery,  then  the 
lease  must  be  issued  under  a  competitive  bid 
procedure'  Under  the  latter  procedure.  It  la 
doubtful  that  anyone  would  apply  for  a  pros- 
pecting permit  knowing  that  after  he  had 
gone  out  and  spent  his  money  to  explore  the 
land  that  he  would  be  required  to  bid  against 
major  companies,  which  bad  spent  nothing 
on  exploration,  to  obtain  a  leajw  to  nUne  the 
commodity.  Under  the  former  procedure,  that 
Is  of  having  competitive  bidding  for  a  pros- 
pecting permit,  two  possible  situations  are 
likely  to  exist  there  will  be  no  competitive 
Interest  since  It  Is  truly  land  with  no  known 
geologic  Indications  of  mineralization,  or  one 
or  more  of  the  potential  bidders  have  already 
been  In  the  fleld  proapectlng  without  a  per- 
mit. IX  there  Ls  no  competitive  Interest,  the 
provision  does  not  apply  and  the  revenue  to 
the  United  States  would  not  be  affected.  But. 
If  a  competitive  situation  exists,  then  haa  the 
requirement  for  competitive  bidding  for  a 
prospecting  pernUt  invited  and  encouraged 
prospectli^  without  a  permit?  Should  the 
Secretary  encourage  proapectlng  with  out  a 
permit  In  order  to  Increase  the  chances  of 
there  being  a  "competitive  Interest"  at  the 
point  of  lasuance  of  the  proapectlng  permit' 
These  are  questions  which  have  not  t>e«n 
aired  In  a  hea^lI^!  nor  considered  by  the 
Oummlttee. 


coicprrrrrvx  intkscst 


The  next  question  la:  "Wiiat  oonatltutea  a 
competitive  Interest?"  Does  a  competitive  in- 
terest mean  that  If  there  are  only  two  appli- 
cants for  a  proapectlng  permit  on  a  tract  of 
land  that  a  competitive  bid  sale  muat  be 
held?  What  if  only  one  bid  Is  subsequently 
received?  Would  It  be  the  "winning"  bid?  Or. 
would  the  Secretary  iMive  to  reject  the  bid 
and  then  grant  a  permit  on  a  non-oompett- 
tive  basis?  If  the  competitive  interest  Is  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  min- 
erals subject  to  the  leasing  act.  would  the 
Secretary  be  performing  hla  duty  to  ".  .  . 
Insure  that  the  Federal  Government  receives 
fair  market  value  for  public  resources  .  .  ." 
by  authorizing  a  competitive  sale  on  the 
prospecting  permit;  or  should  he  authorize 
iK)n-excluslve  prospecting  permits  prior  to  a 
scheduled  competitive  lease  sale:  or,  should 
he  encourage  prospecting  without  a  permit? 

COMBINATION    BDDINO 

Section  17.  as  stated  earlier,  requires  the 
Secretary  to  establlah  a  system  of  comeptUive 
bidding  which  would  Include  bonus  bid,  per- 
cent of  royalty,  or  a  combination  thereof. 

With  respect  to  bonus  bid,  the  Secretary 
would  have  no  difficulty  In  eetabllshlng  a 
procedure,  since  one  already  exists. 

with  respect  to  the  royalty  bid,  a  proce- 
dure could  be  devised,  and  probably  without 
too  much  difficulty,  however,  royalty  bidding 
can  lead  to  substantial  waste  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  these  consequences  will  be  dl.s- 
cus-sed  In  greater  detail  later. 

With  respect  to  a  oomblriatlon  of  bonus 
and  royalty  bidding.  It  Is  unclear  as  to  how 
such  a  system  could  be  established  whereby 
an  administrator  could  evaluate  a  "combina- 
tion" bid.  For  example,  assume  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  lease  offering  the  administrator  re- 
ceived bids,  respectively,  of  $10  acre  bonus 
plus  a  50'.  royalty,  1200  per  acre  bonus  plus 
26".  royalty,  and  tl.OOO  per  acre  bonus  plus 
12V,  %  royalty  Which  of  the  three  bids  is  the 
highest  and  represents  the  "fair  market 
value  '  tor  the  resources?  In  the  case  of  a  cok! 
bed  which  had  been  pretty  well  explored  and 
the  Oeoioglcal  Survey  had  a  fairly  clear  Idea 
of  tbe  quality  and  quantity  of  coal  In  place, 
an  analyst  could  make  a  reasonable  Judge- 
ment as  to  which  was  the  better  bid  This 
would  aKw  be  true  of  other  known  mineral 
deposits  such  as  oil  shale,  sodium,  etc.  But 
how  oould  an  analyst  determine  which  was 
tbe  better  bid  In  the  case  of  oil  and  gaa  lease, 
even  If  It  were  known  that  oil  and  gas  did 
in  fact  exist  upon  the  tract?  The  analyst 
would  have  to  know  the  extent  of  the  re- 
coverable reserves,  and  .luoh  estimates  cannot 
be  made  until  the  fleld  Is  fully  developed 
Even  then,  the  estimates  of  proven  reserves 
la  a  field  are  constantly  being  adjusted — both 
upward  and  downwwrd — depending  uf>on  the 
production  characteristic*  of  the  particular 
field 

In  the  CAM  of  the  wildcat  area,  the  ana- 
lyst would  know  that,  as  a  minimum  the 
odds  are  10  to  1  against  obtaining  produc- 
tion, since  9  out  of  10  wells  drilled  are  dry 
holes,  and  the  exp>ectatlon  of  reasonably  sig- 
nificant production  from  a  well  la  about  1 
out  of  50  Should  he  weight  the  bids  on  the 
basis  of  those  In  favor  of  a  high  bonus  on 
the  theory  that  "a  bird  In  the  hand  Is  worth 
two  in  the  bush?"  The  analyst  would  have  an 
omnipresent  reallzjitlon  that  If  a  major  dis- 
covery Is  made  he  will  be  subject  to  severe 
criticism  for  not  having  taken  the  low  bo- 
nus bids  with  the  high  royalty  Also,  If  he 
weighs  the  bids  In  favor  of  the  high  bonus, 
which  would  be  Immediately  payable  to  the 
treasury,  he  may  be  subject  to  the  criticism 
that  he  has  stacked  the  deck  against  the 
small  company  or  Individual,  since  they  may 
not  have  tbe  ca«h  available  to  make  a  large 
bonus  bid  and  still  have  sufficient  funds 
to  finance  the  drilling  As  noted  earlier,  sec- 
tion 17  requires  that  the  Secretary  afford 
an  opportunity  for  Individuals  and  small 
buslnesass  to  compete  when  there  Is  com- 
petitive bidding  for  DXlnerai  Ic 
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We  belMT*  that  combination  bidding,  that 
Is  both  bonus  and  royalty,  presents  to  the 
admimatnitor  an  uoresolvable  problem, 
which  la  further  complicated  by  the  lack  of 
definition  of  key  terms.  Such  key  terms  as 
"competitive  Interest"  should  be  defined  so 
that  the  8*cretary  wUl  have  specific  statu- 
tory guidance.  The  Secretary  needs  guid- 
ance In  Including  "...  rental  provlelona  to 
be  oSset  by  exploration  and  development  ex- 
penditures at  such  rates  .  .  .  and  over  such 
periods  of  time  as  the  Secretary  determines 
are  required  to  assure  timely  exploration  and 
development  "  Webster  defines  "timely" 
aa  "happanlng,  dona  aald.  ate.  at  a  suit- 
able time:  weU  Ume:  opportune."  Aa  fur- 
ther defined  under  synonyms;  "Timely  ap- 
plies to  that  which  happens  or  Is  done  at  an 
appropriate  time,  especially  at  such  a  time 
as  to  be  of  help  or  service:  opportune  re- 
fers to  that  which  1»  so  timed,  often  as  If 
by  accident,  as  to  meet  exactly  the  needs  of 
the  occasion."  What,  then,  does  "timely" 
mean  In  tlila  connection?  Does  It  mean 
"early"  developm«nt,  or  does  It  mean  at  a 
time  which  the  Secretary  deems  to  be  "op- 
portune"? If  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  section 
to  encourage  early  development,  then  why 
not  use  the  word  "early"? 

lii  any  event,  the  Intent  of  Congress 
needs  to  be  more  dearly  expressed,  not  only 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  but  also 
for  the  benefit  of  tbe  public  who  must  man- 
age their  affairs  accordingly. 

ROTA1.TT    SmDIItO 

At  first  Impression,  royalty  bidding  appears 
to  be  a  simple  solution  to  the  conflicting 
objectives  of  maximizing  Federal  revenues 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  com- 
petition by  affording  the  smaller  companies 
an  opportunity  to  compete  In  obtaining  min- 
eral leases.  Unfortunately,  not  only  Is  this 
not  necessarily  true,  but  royalty  bidding  can 
have  antl -conservation  effects. 

To  understand  how  these  effects  can  oc- 
cur one  needs  some  basic  knowledge  of  the 
economics  of  oil  leaalng  and  production.  The 
decision  to  produce,  or  not  to  produce  a  well 
Is  not  based  up>on  the  prospects  of  recovering 
the  full  Investment  plus  operating  coste  and 
some  profit.  The  capitalized  costs  such  as 
the  cost  of  the  lease  (Including  the  bonus 
paid  I  and  the  cost  of  drilling  the  discovery 
well  are  set  aside  in  the  decision  making  proc- 
ess, because  those  costs  are  already  expended. 
Rather,  the  decision  to  produce  or  not  to  pro- 
duce Is  based  upon  an  uuulysLs  of  the  com- 
parative costs  of  further  development  of  the 
field  Including,  drilling  and  production 
equipment,  and  the  comparative  expected 
revenues  baaed  upon  the  qxiantlty  of  ex- 
pected production  and  its  value  Many  small 
fields  have  been  produced  even  though  the 
producer  never  expected  to  receive  full  return 
of  all  of  bis  costs.  Including  the  cost  of  tbe 
lease  and  dnlllng.  But  a  well  will  not  be  pro- 
duced If  development  and  operating  costs 
win  exceed  expected  revenues,  which  Is  the 
essence  of  the  phra.se  Included  In  most  leases 
providing  for  continuance  of  a  lease  so  long 
as  oil  and  gas  are  produced  In  "paving  quan- 
Utles." 

Likewise,  a  producing  field  will  be  closed 
when  production  costs  exceed  revenues. 

The  royalties  paid  to  the  lessor  are  a  signif- 
icant part  of  the  c^eratlug  cobts.  The  higher 
the  royalty  the  smaller  the  margin  between 
operating  costs  and  revenues  to  the  producer. 
Premsture  abandonment  of  such  wells  would 
letive  uru-ecovered  oil  In  the  ground,  which 
probably  wl)l  never  be  recovered  due  to  the 
high  coEia  of  reopening  a  fleld.  And  this  Is 
especially  an  economic  deterrent  In  light  of 
the  known  marginal  productive  capacity  of 
tlie  fleld  Hence,  recoverable  reseri'es  are 
Witfited  and  an  energy  resource  Is  not  con- 
served. 

In  some  Instances,  tlie  field  may  not  be 
produced  In  the  first  Instance  because  op- 
erating costs  Including  a  high  royalty  rate 
aa  compered  to  revenues,  exceed  the  break- 


even point.  In  thoee  eases  the  Oorermnent 
has  foregone  a  reasnnshly  hl^er  bonus  pay- 
ment for  a  higher  royalty  rate  on  nothing. 

Royalty  bidding  may  attract  lirespansible 
bidders  who  will  bid  high  royal  tlea  to  win 
leases,  later  to  be  bought  and  sold  for  specula- 
tion rather  than  for  bona  fide  exploration 
and  development.  Such  speculators  would 
Intend  to  sell  the  lease  to  a  major  compcuiy 
who  would  then  develop  the  tracts,  and  the 
bona  fide  small  company  or  individual  pro- 
ducer would  not  neoesaarlly  be  placed  In  a 
better  competitive  poslUon  vla-a-vls  the 
major  producer.  However,  unlesa  the  fleld  Is 
a  large  producer,  the  high  royalty  may  pre- 
vent production,  as  previously   explained 

Our  purpose  In  pointing  out  the  many  plt- 
fblls  and  unknowns,  and  the  foregoing  is 
certainly  not  to  be  considered  an  exhaustive 
enuT.ieratlon,  is  to  demonstrate  the  com- 
plexity of  mineral  leasing  and  its  attendant 
economic  forces,  deserving  of  more  than 
casual  or  cursory  examination. 

SMOUST  sHorraoE 

The  United  States  has  not  been  blessed 
with  massive  oU  fields  of  30  to  60  billion  bar- 
rels .such  as  dominate  the  Middle  East.  Our 
largest  discovery  has  been  Prudhoe  Bay  In 
Alafiks  with  10  billion  barrels,  and  the  second 
largest,  which  Is  nearlng  depletion,  is  the 
East  Texas  fleld  with  6  billion  barrels.  Despite 
the  fact  that  tbe  discovery  of  the  Bast  Texas 
fleld  occurred  nearly  one  half  century  ago. 
Its  total  reserves  would  not  supply  U.8  needs 
f'>r  one  and  one  half  years  under  current  con- 
sumptive conditions.  Our  oil  supply  has  come 
from  thou.<iands  of  stratlgraphlc  traps  and 
small  anticlines,  and  more  Importantly,  from 
the  hundreds  of  small  companies  and  In- 
dividuals who  have  risked  their  capital  and 
know-how  to  search  out  these  small  flelda  We 
know  that  throxighout  history,  most  of  the 
exploration  (fiO  percent  of  the  wUdcat  wells) 
have  t>een  drilled  by  small  Independent  pro- 
ducers. The  oil  Industry  in  the  United  States 
Is  xinlque  In  the  world  because  It  is  the  only 
one  made  up  of  thousands  of  business  units, 
Individuals,  partnerships,  companies — small, 
medium  and  large — drillers,  producers,  re- 
finers, distributors.  wholeMlers,  retailers, 
service  companies,  and  pipeSne  companies. 
The  continuance  of  the  smiBl  producer  and 
the  marginal  field  Is  of  concern  to  the  Nation, 
because  some  350,000  marginal  and  stripper 
wells  now  produce  15  percent  of  U  8  produc- 
tion and  account  for  about  20  percent  of 
U.S.  reserves,  including  Alaska — approxi- 
mately 8  billion  barrels. 

Present  reoovery  rates  run  between  30-40 
percent  of  the  oU  in  place.  While  secondary 
recovery  metJiods  and  technology  have  im- 
proved substantially  In  recent  years,  we  are 
concerned  over  countervailing  forces,  such 
a."!  rojTilty  bidding,  which  may  reverse  the 
trend  towards  higher  ultimate  recovery  Not 
only  are  .such  forces  anti-conservation  in 
effect  but  they  tend  to  diminish  our  ability 
to  respond  to  emergencies,  such  as  the  Six 
Day  War  of  1867,  when  the  U.S.  was  called 
upon  to  supply  not  only  Its  own  need:s  but 
also  mvich  of  the  needs  of  our  NATO  allies 

One  of  the  ma«;t  serious  challenges  facing 
America  today  is  that  of  structuring  sound. 
consistent  policies  which  will  assure  the 
avallabltty,  through  development  of  essential 
energy  resources.  This  Committee  and  the 
Senate  ha\e  recognized  the  significance  of 
energy  to  our  security  and  ecouonUc  progress 
through  the  adoption  of  S  Res  45.  providing 
for  the  most  extensive  and  through -going 
fuels  and  energy  study  ever  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Since  oil  and  gas  provide  76  percent 
of  .Americas  energy  requirements,  any  new 
policy  affecting  it  in  an  area  of  potential  pro- 
duction as  vast  as  Alaska,  requires  exhaustive 
hearings  and  careful  analysis.  We  are  not  per- 
stiaded  that  the  present  leasing  system  has 
not  sei-ved  the  nation  well,  but  If  modifica- 
tion or  amendment  of  the  system  la  indicated, 
and  in  light  of  our  present  energy  crisis  sltua- 
tloii,  the  democratic  process  commands  more 


than  cursory  dLscussion  without  the  benefit 

of  expert  testimony. 

Gordon  AUott,  Paul  Fannin,  Alan  Bible. 
Ted  Stevens,  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Mark 
O.  Hatfield.  Len  B.  Jordan.  Lee  Metcalf. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President  I  want 
to  get  some  time  jdelded  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  disUnguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  may 
require. 

Mr.  ALIXXTT  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  suspend  Jvist  a  moment,  I 
will  yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  support  the 
.statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  He  is  eminently  right.  It 
is  the  position  we  have  taken  steadfastly 
during  the  3  years  of  negotiations  on  the 
bill.  At  a  later  time.  I  expect  to  dlacuss 
other  parts  of  the  bUl,  but  I  think  he  is 
correct.  There  is  no  justification  for  hav- 
ing one  set  of  laws  to  govern  the  mineral 
resources  in  Alaska  and  another  set  of 
laws  for  the  other  49  States 

Second,  I  would  like  to  annoxmce  at 
this  time  that  during  the  remainder  of 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  the  time  of 
the  minority  which  would  ordinarily  be 
in  the  ct«itrol  of  the  minority  leader  wiU 
be  imder  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska   (Mr.  Stevihs). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovmui). 

Mr  McOOVKRN.  Mr.  President,  8  36. 
as  reported  by  the  Interior  Committee, 
contains  two  options  on  land  selection. 
The  first  grants  fee  title  to  40  mlllicm 
acres,  but  is  limited  to  the  area  immedi- 
ately surrounding  native  villages.  The 
second,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wai^ilngton 
f  Mr.  Jackson  ) .  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  has  provided  constructive 
leadership  otl  this  issue  for  many 
months,  provides  20  miUion  acres  fn  fee 
bordering  on  the  vUlages,  phis  10  miUion 
acres  of  economic  potential  land  partial- 
ly in  fee  title,  but  partially  in  surfaoe  or 
subsiirf ace  rights  CMily.  and  an  addHiooal 
20  mllUon  acres  for  subsistence  purposes 
only  the  Natives  would  choose  between 
the  options  in  a  statewide  referendum. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
said,  this  is  not  a  welfare  bill,  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment  is  not  really  giving 
anything  to  the  Natives.  Instead,  it  Is  a 
proposal  to  compensate  for  and  to  extin- 
guish legal  claims  against  tbe  Umted 
Stales.  It  is  an  alternative  to  going 
through  the  courts. 

The  claim  originates  in  both  the  ac- 
quisition of  Alaska  from  Russia  and  in 
the  Organic  Act  of  1864,  which  provided 
that  the  Natives  "shall  not  be  disturbed 
in  their  possession  of  any  lands  actually 
in  their  use  or  occupation  or  now  claimed 
by  them." 

The  Senate  bill  is  a  reasonable  settle- 
ment, and.  if  anything,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  too  modest,  because  the  Natives  are 
rtow  using  as  much  as  80  milhon  acres 
They  could  make  a  claim  to  more  than 
300  million  acres  out  of  the  375  million 
total.  Yet  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  wouk) 
reduiie  them  to  choose  between,  first  of 
all,  40  mlUion  acres  contiguous  to  their 
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villages,  or.  second,  full  title  to  only  20 
million  acres  and  partial  title  to  10  mil- 
lion more  with  economic  potential,  and 
subslatence  rights  on  the  remaining  20 
million. 

It  is  alao  worth  noting  that  S.  35  is  a 
vast  Improvement  over  the  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  In  the  last  Congress, 
but  died  when  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  proposal 
Included  only  10  million  acres  of  land, 
and  now  both  the  House  and  Senate  are 
agreed  that  the  Natives  are  entitled  to 
some  title  to  at  least  40  million  acres. 

The  broad  question  Involved  in  the  bill 
is  whether  Congress  will  at  least  change 
ita  heretofore  narrow  approach  to  the 
country's  Native  population,  which  in  the 
past  has  been  one  of  the  basest  chap- 
ters In  American  history.  We  are  trying 
to  undo  some  of  that  damage,  and  it  is 
a  difficult  task.  Indeed.  But,  in  Alaska 
there  is  a  Native  culture  not  yet  de- 
stroyed, and  a  chance  to  avoid  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  if  we  start  moving  on 
the  basis  of  equity  and  Justice. 

I  think  this  applies  with  especial  force 
to  the  question  of  priority  of  selection, 
whether  the  Natives  will  have  a  chance  to 
choose  land  with  genuine  economic  po- 
tential. Those  who  are  concerned  about 
creating  new  Indian  reservations  in 
Alaska  can  find  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem by  assuring  an  opportunity  for  the 
Natives  to  secure  productive  and  promis- 
ing lands. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel )  and  I  several  days 
ago  drew  up  an  amendment  that  would 
be  somewhat  more  precise  on  this  [>oint 
than  the  options  contained  in  the  bill  as 
now  before  us.  The  amendment  would  be, 
In  effect,  a  merger  of  the  two  options  in 
8.35 

It  would  provide  40  million  acres  in 
fee  simple,  but  would  provide  that  of 
that  total,  only  30  million  acres  would 
be  in  the  areas  contiguous  to  Native  Vil- 
lages. The  remaining  10  million  acres 
would  be  selected  by  a  statewide  Native 
controlled  corporation  on  the  basis  of 
economic  potential.  2 '2  million  acres 
each  for  timber,  recreation,  hardship, 
and  minerals.  However,  full  fee  title 
would  be  conveyed  on  that  10  million 
acres,  and  the  Natives  would  have  a  pri- 
ority right  of  selection.  Selections  to  the 
10  million  acres  would  be  made  from  the 
remaining  public  lands  in  Alaska,  but 
could  not  be  taken  from  the  50  million 
acres  of  national  forests,  national  parks. 
or  other  dedicated  areas  except  from 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No  4,  The  sub- 
sistence allotment,  as  worked  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son'  .  would  also  be  retained. 

Mr.  President,  I  really  think  that  this 
amendment,  authored  by  Senator  Oravil 
and  me,  is  the  formula  we  ought  to  be 
acting  on  here  today,  but  I  recognize  it 
is  not  possible  to  get  everything  some  of 
us  would  like  in  this  settlement.  I  called 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  he 
has  very  carefully  evaluated  what  it  Is 
possible  to  achieve  In  the  conference,  in 
view  of  the  various  points  o:'  view  on  the 
other  side  of  the  issue. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, if  he  thinks  it  is  possible  to  come 
back  from  conference  with  a  compromise 


provision  embracing  some  of  the  best 
features  in  the  option  that  he  has 
authored  in  the  bill,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  features  that  are  contained  in  the 
option  of  which  Senator  Ktevins  was 
one  of  the  principal  authors.  More  spe- 
cifically, what  I  mean  by  this  compro- 
mise proposal  is  that  Senator  Gravkl 
and  I  would  not  call  up  our  amendment, 
but  I  would  ask  the  8«iator  if  he  could 
consider  Increasing  the  20  million  acres 
in  full  title  to  30  million  acres,  and 
changing  the  grant  of  20  million  acres 
of  economic  land  to  full  title  Instead  of 
the  partial  title  that  is  now  contained 
in  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Does  the  Senator  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  that  kind  of  Improved 
language  through  the  conference? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOOVERN  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  their  deep  Interest  and 
concern  to  improve,  as  best  we  can,  the 
land  provisions  in  the  bill.  It  is  my  Judg- 
ment that  the  Senate  bill— and  I  know 
the  Senator  agrees — is  far  better  than 
the  House-passed  bill. 

Mr  McOOVERN.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  idea  of  achieving  the  best 
possible  .and  settlement,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  and  the  two  optional  provisions  in 
the  Senate  bill  These  options  give  us  a 
lot  of  leeway,  so  that  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Improve  upon  the  title  status  of 
the  land  provisions  of  the  bill.  As  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out.  one  option  In 
the  bill  involves  20  million  acres  in  fee 
title,  10  million  acres  in  economic  de- 
velopment title  In  the  sense  of  surface 
rights  and  mineral  rights,  and  permit 
subsistence  rights  to  another  20  million 
acres. 

This  option,  together  with  the  second 
land  option  in  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
language  of  the  House-passed  bill,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  an  opportunity  in 
conferen:!e.  to  improve  upon  the  bill  as 
it  is  now  before  the  Senate 

I  regret  that  I  caimot  take  to  confer- 
ence any  amcndmenLs  of  this  kind,  be- 
cause with  a  rollcall  vote  we  may  tie  our 
hands  ir.  conference,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  do  that. 

I  can  only  assure  the  Senator  that  I 
will  go  to  conference  with  the  idea  in 
mind  of  trying  to  improve  upon  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  of  the  House-passed 
bill,  we  have  that  opportunity  under  the 
rules  of  the  conference 

Mr.  McOOVERN  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Wt^hington  is  a  very  formidable 
conferee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  10 
minutes  allocated  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  have  expired. 

Mr  JACKSON  I  yield  5  more  min- 
utes 

Mr  McOOVERN.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  that  he  thinks  there  is 
a  good  Dossiblllty  that  In  conference  we 
may  improve  on  the  existing  Senate  bill. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shall  do  everything 
I  can  to  improve  upon  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  opposition  we  will  face  in 


conference  But,  as  both  Senators  from 
Alaska  will  be  conferees,  I  believe  we  will 
have  formidable  support  on  the  Senate 
side  for  an  Improvement  in  the  land  pro- 
visions of  the  biL. 

I  believe  Uiis  is  the  only  real  area  tliat 
remains  where  there  is  any  substantial 
controversy 

Mr.  McOOVERN  There  is  no  question 
that  the  Senator  is  right  in  saying  that 
the  Senate  bill  Is  superior  to  the  one 
passed  in  the  other  House  The  Senate 
bill  is  considerably  better  now  than  It 
was  in  the  form  that  It  passed  in  the 
last  Congress 

But  I  do  hope,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
that  every  effort  will  be  made — and  I 
know  it  will  be  made — by  him  and  the 
other  Senators  on  the  conference  to  see 
if  we  can  strengthen  it  even  further 

On  the  basi  of  those  assurances,  I 
would  not  press  for  a  vote  on  any  amend- 
ment here 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senat<:)r  yield? 

Mr,  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr  GRAVEL.  In  pursuing  the  goal 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  talks 
of.  I  hope  that  we  are  in  agreement  that 
the  goal  would  be  30-10  in  fee.  I  realize 
that  it  is  a  goal,  but  with  a  group  on  the 
conference  committee  committed  to  that 
goal,  I  think  we  stand  a  good  chance  of 
success  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  be  a  member 
of  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  McOOVERN  I  yield. 
Mr  ALLOTT  I  do  not  want  to  be  com- 
mitted personally  to  anything  other  than 
what  is  in  the  bill.  If  we  are  going  to 
rewrite  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
we  should  rewrite  It.  But  I  do  not  want 
thcbc  statements  to  be  considered  as 
binding  upon  me  personally. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  No.  I  was  really  ad- 
dressmg  them  to  the  Senator  from 
Wa.shlngton 

Mr  ALLOTT.  This  may  be  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

I  might  say  that  I  recall  no  bill,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  Colorado  River  project 
bill,  upon  which  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  spent  more 
time.  I  would  say  that,  after  taking  testi- 
mony many  times,  we  have  sp)ent  literally 
dozens  of  sessions,  each  one  consisting 
sometimes  of  3,  4.  5.  or  6  hours,  trying  to 
work  out  this  bill. 

I  doubt  that  tlie  entire  committee  can 
be  brought  closer  to  an  agreement  than 
they  are  now  on  this  bill. 

The  bill  does  not  make  every  member 
of  the  committee  happy  in  every  respect, 
and  I  certainly  am  not  happy  about  cer- 
tain aspects  of  it.  I  say  that  very  frankly. 
During  conference  I  do  not  want  to  be 
locked  in  by  statements  that  other  people 
have  made  on  the  floor.  What  the  chair- 
man says  for  himself  or  his  colleagues  is 
one  thing.  But,  personally,  because  I 
know  the  feeling  of  the  people  on  the 
other  side.  I  want  to  be  left  the  greatest 
possible  latitude  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  we  will  be  pursuing  a  goal  In  con- 
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ferenoe  and  that  it  will  be  a  30-10  goal 
in  fee,  which  I  think  woiild  be  a  very 
adequate  settlement.  Certainly,  it  doee 
not  bind  any  member  of  the  committee 
or  the  conference,  but  it  does  give  testi- 
mony that  a  segment  of  the  conferees — 
a  sizable  segment — under  the  leadership 
of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Washington, 
will  be  pursuing  very  vigorously  in  con- 
ference this  very  proper  goal. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Just  so  that  when  the 
Senator  says  "we,"  he  does  not  include 
everybody  on  the  conference  committee. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  would  wish  to  in- 
clude everybody  who  would  come  for- 
ward and  want  to  be  included. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  those  assurances  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  I  will  not  press  for  the 
amendment;  but  I  do  hope  that  the  30-10 
formula  is  the  one  that  the  Senate  will 
press. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  6  minutes? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Oenator  from  Oklahoma 
from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
compliment  the  distmguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  fMr.  Stevens)  for  his  excel- 
lent statement  here.  I  also  compliment 
his  colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  for  the  outstanding  and  dedi- 
cated work  that  he  and  his  colleague 
have  done  on  this  measure.  I  compliment 
also  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
for  the  work  they  have  done  on  this  bill 
which  I  hope  will  be  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  with  them  in  re- 
joicing that  we  are  so  much  further  down 
the  road  because  of  this  bill  toward  final 
settlement  of  the  Alaskan  Native  claims 
which  have  so  long  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute in  this  body  and  elsewhere. 

A  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  this  is 
due  to  the  good  work  of  the  Senators 
whom  I  have  named  as  well  as  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  worked  so  diligently  on 
tills  matter. 

I  also  compliment  Mr.  Donald  R. 
Wright.  President  of  the  Alaskan  Fed- 
eration of  Natives,  who  has  worked  so 
hard  on  the  bill  to  get  an  equitable  settle- 
ment for  the  people  he  officially  repre- 
sents. 

I  have  discussed  with  him  and  with  the 
other  representatives  of  the  Alaskan 
Federation  of  Natives  this  matter,  as 
well  as  with  friends  of  mine,  such  as 
Charles  Edwardson,  and  the  Honorable 
Willie  Hensley.  all  of  whom  feel  that 
there  are  very  practical  reasons  why  we 
must  pass  the  legislation. 

I  hope  we  can  get  the  bill  through  the 
Senate  today.  We  ought  to  get  the  bill  to 
conference  and  try  to  get  an  early  agree- 
ment on  the  final  bill. 

The  Senators  will  recall  that  I  was  very 
worried,  as  were  mast  of  the  Alaskan 
Natives,  last  session  of  the  Congress,  over 
three  particular  aspects  of  this  settle- 
ment matter. 

One  was  the  amount  of  land  Involved 
I  said  last  year  that  I  felt  the  land  was 
really  the  crucial  Issue  involved  I  am 
very  pleased  that  there  haa  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  of  the  land  that  will  be 
provided. 


Second,  I  was  also  one  of  those  wor- 
ried last  year  about  the  provlalona  in  the 
bill  which  would  have  effectively  termi- 
nated the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  serv- 
ices for  the  Natives  reoelvlng  this  settle- 
ment. I  am  informed  that  that  matter 
has  been  substantially  altered. 

Third,  I  was  very  concerned  that  the 
Alaskan  Natives  have  the  right  of  self- 
determination  and  that  the  decision 
with  regard  to  this  settlement,  now  and 
in  the  future,  be  made  by  Natives.  I 
understand  that  substantial  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  that  provision 
as  compared  to  last  year's  bill,  as  well. 

As  I  have  said  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  important  responsibilities  of  the 
92d  Congress  will  be  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation to  settle  the  Alaska  Native  land 
claims.  The  crucial  Issue  in  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  Is  the  amount  of  land 
that  will  be  provided  to  the  Natives. 

The  Natives  of  Alaska  have  historical 
claim  to  nearly  all  of  the  State's  375 
million  acres  of  land.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  today  is  not  to 
determine  what  chey  will  receive  from  a 
benevolent  government  in  Washington, 
but  rather  how  much  land  they  will  be 
allowed  to  keep  from  what  was  theirs 
from  time  immemorial. 

Mr.  President,  the  land  is  the  source 
of  sustenance  for  the  Native  peoples  of 
Alaska.  If  we  are  sincere  about  preserv- 
ing the  right  of  self-determination  for 
Alaska  Natives  we  must  guarantee  that 
sufficient  lands  are  provided  In  their 
claims  settlement.  Many  of  the  Eski- 
mos, Indians,  and  Aleuts  of  Alaska  de- 
pend upon  the  land  and  the  Inland  and 
coastal  waters  for  their  livelihood.  Vast 
amounts  of  land  are  needed  for  support. 
We  must  not  destroy  the  culture  of  these 
people  by  failing  to  provide  an  adequate 
land  settlement. 

The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives 
reached  the  conclusion  that  a  fair  set- 
tlement would  Include  confirmation  "of 
title  to  60  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
Native  villages  and  regions  over  which 
the  Native  people  have  asserted  dominion 
through  use  and  occup>ancy  from  time 
immemorial." 

The  figure  of  60  miUion  acres  was  not 
one  arrived  at  capriciously.  It  is  imchal- 
lenged  that  the  Natives  are  now  using  a 
minimum  of  60  million  acres,  which  is 
less  than  17  percent  of  the  lands  to 
which  they  have  valid  claim. 

It  is  imfortimate  that  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee could  not  report  out  a  bill,  such 
as  S.  835,  which  I  introduced,  that  would 
have  pro\-ided  a  60-milUon  acre  settle- 
ments— in  particular  the  fact  that  the 
improvements  made  in  the  committee  bill 
over  last  year's  bill.  These  improve- 
ments—In particular  the  fact  that  the 
Natives  can  receive  40  milhon  acres — 
are  all  the  more  important  in  view  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bUl  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Under  that  bill,  the 
Natives  would  select  18  million  acres,  lim- 
it.ed  to  townships  surrounding  their  Na- 
tive villages.  The  State  would  then  have 
until  1984  to  select  the  remainder  of  Its 
103  million  acres.  After  completion  of 
the  State  selections,  the  Natives  would 
take  22  million  acres  from  what  was 
left. 
This   is   clearly    unacceptable   to   the 


Alaska  Natives,  as  they  could  be  left  with 
land  that  is  worthless. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation's  treatment 
of  our  Native  peoples  has  long  been  a 
national  disgrace.  The  treatment  of 
Alaska's  natives  has  been  no  exception 
Today,  after  nearly  a  century  of  Amer- 
ican control,  the  contrast  between  the 
two  Alaskas — urban  and  rarsl — could 
scarcely  be  greater.  The  80  percent  of 
Alaska's  population  that  is  non-native 
Ihes  primarily  in  the  cities — In  places 
such  as  Anchorage,  Fairbanks  and  Ju- 
neau. The  life  style  of  this  majority 
could  be  easily  interchanged  with  that  of 
Americai^  elsewhere.  Most  are  regularly 
employed,  thoxigh.  even  In  the  cities,  un- 
emploj-ment  is  double  the  national  level, 
The  education  level  is  high  and  per  cap- 
ita income  is  among  the  highest  in  the 
Nation — $4,200. 

But  about  70  percent  of  the  native 
population  still  lives  in  outl.\'lng  areas. 
They  live,  substantially,  by  subsistence 
hunting  and  fishing,  just  as  they  have 
for  centin^es.  Few  are  employed  fuUtime. 
Health  i.3  poor.  And  educational  facilities 
are  inadequate. 

We  owe  them  more.  At  a  minimum,  we 
owe  them  adequate  land  so  that  they  can 
continue  their  traditional  way  of  life.  It 
is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  Senate 
not  waiver  in  its  commitment  to  provide 
an  equitable  settlement  for  the  Alaskan 
Natives. 

The  battle  cry  of  the  natives — "Take 
our  land,  take  our  life"— Must  not  go 
unheeded. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  wUl 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  F»resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMXKT    NO.    a4T 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  547  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER,      The 

amendment  will  be  read, 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows 

On  Pajre  267,  Line  22  strike  out  "section" 
And  insert  "Act", 

On  page  26«,  line  2  strike  out  all  after 
the  word  "refuge"  except  tlie  TNerlod  and 
insert  tlie  foUowlng; 

The  exchange  authority  graiited  In  sec- 
tion 16(a)  shall  apply  to  all  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  unit  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  have  a  right  of  first  refusal  In  future 
sale  of  such  lands. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  direct  myself  to  the  simendment.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Jackson)  ,  for  the  way  in  which  this 
bill  has  been  brought  out.  This  is  truly 
landmark  legislation  and  he.  more  than 
any  other  man  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  is  responsible  for  one  of 
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the  fairest  Judgments  that  I  have  ever 
known. 

It  was  my  prlvlleee  to  participate  In 
some  of  tbe  hearings  In  Alaska,  and  it 
was  a  challenging  and  wanning  experi- 
ence to  have  Native  come  down  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  testify  as  to  their 
way  of  life,  their  need  for  the  land  and 
their  need  for  this  kind  of  legislation. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  som* 
of  these  people  are  among  the  most  de- 
prived people  in  America.  This  is  a  step 
toward  giving  them  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity that  all  Americans  deserve  and 
that  we  desire  to  give  them. 

The  two  Senators  from  Alaska,  and  Z 
refer  to  Senator  Stxveks  and  Senator 
Qravzi..  have  been  outstanding  La  their 
work,  attention,  and  dedication  to  the 
Alaskan  Natives.  I  think  the  three  men 
I  have  mentioned.  Senator  Jacksom  and 
the  two  Alaskan  Senators,  are  responsi- 
ble more  than  thousands  of  other  people 
for  getting  this  bill  before  us. 

Essentially,  as  I  see  the  bill.  It  gives  the 
Alaskan  Natives  a  substantial  amount  of 
land.  It  has  been  my  experience,  in  work- 
ing with  the  Indians  both  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  United  States  and  in  Alaska, 
that  there  is  a  special  afOnity.  a  spiritual 
aflSnity.  of  Alaskan  and  other  Indian  Na- 
tives, to  the  land  on  which  they  were 
bom  and  on  wlilch  their  tribal  organiza- 
tions, exist.  We  have  recognized  that 
spiritual  affinity  by  giving  them  an  op- 
portunity to  accept  this  land  in  and 
around  their  tribal  communities. 

We  have  also  recognized  the  need  of 
Alaskan  Natives  for  a  substantial  amount 
of  capital  and  have  given  them  sub- 
stantial capital. 

The  third  important  part  of  the  bill  Is 
that  we  have  recognized  that  the  va.st 
natural  resoiirces  of  AlEistca  are  open  to 
development  The>'  are  In  the  period  tliat 
we  in  the  American  West  were  in  at  tlie 
turn  of  the  century  In  the  vernacular  of 
the  day.  we  are  giving  them  a  piece  of  the 
action.  We  are  saying  to  the  Alaskan 
Natives.  "You.  too.  will  share  In  the 
a.ssets  you  own.  You  are  going  to  share  In 
the  development  of  your  natural  re- 
sources. You  are  going  to  participate  In 
the  growth  and  development  of  your 
srreat  State." 

With  these  three  major  issues  in  a 
rather  complex  and  involved  bill,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  brought  out  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  I  think  will  be  u  model  for  many 
years  to  come 

It  is  with  some  trepidation  that  I  come 
before  the  Senate,  a-s  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  as  one  who  did  some  work 
on  the  bill,  even  to  offer  a  minor  amend- 
ment My  amendment,  however,  has 
been  developed  because  of  some  of  the 
concern  of  conservationists,  hunters, 
and  wildlife  enthusiasts  and  people  who 
are  worried  atx)ut  the  i«rpetuLation  of 
some  of  the  species  that  may  be  lost  and 
who  are  concerned  about  what  Is  going 
to  happen  to  the  wildlife  and  waterfowl 
refuge  system. 

My  amendment  lias  the  purpose  of 
gi'vtng  the  Nation's  sportsmen  and  wild- 
life enthusiasts  congressional  assurance 
that  the  settlement  reached  imder  the 
terms  of  this  bill  will  deal  fairly  and 
wisely  with  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Sj'stem.    Alaska   contains   some   of   the 


most  prljed  units  of  the  Nationai  Wild- 
life Refuge  Sycteoi — Kodlak  iBland. 
Clarence  Rhode.  laemfoek.  Arctic  Oamc 
Range,  and  others — and  correspondence 
I  have  received  from  conservationists  in 
Montana  and  elsewhere  shows  that  tbe 
public  is  concerned  about  the  future  of 
these  dedicated  areas. 

I  share  that  concern  and  I  know  from 
many  years'  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Ivligratory  Bird  Conservation  Committee, 
from  both  this  body  and  the  House,  the 
Important  contributions  wildlife  refuges 
in  Alaska  are  making  to  our  ducks,  geese. 
and  other  migratory  birds.  Many  of  the 
wildlife  refuges  there  provide  important 
nesting  and  brooding  habitat  for  millions 
of  migratory  birds,  many  species  of  which 
the  United  States  shares  joint  respon- 
sibility with  Canada  and  Mexico  under 
the  terms  of  the  migratory  bird  treaties. 
To  permit  serious  disruption  of  the 
habitat  in  some  of  the  refuges  would  be 
to  disregard  our  international  commit- 
ments under  the  treaties  with  these  coun- 
tries. 

Alaska  contains  some  65  percent  of  all 
of  the  acreage  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System.  But  this  statistic  has 
been  used  Incorrectly  In  m^-  opinion,  be- 
cause It  has  been  offered  in  an  effort  to 
suggest  that  this  Is  too  great  a  burden 
to  be  borne  out  of  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  public  lands  In  Alaska. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  was  talking  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada. 
He  reminded  that  we  could  divide  the 
great  State  of  Alaska  into  two  parts  and 
each  part  would  be  greater  than  the 
State  of  Texas.  It  is  hard  for  some  of  us 
down  here,  even  one  who  comes  from  a 
State  with  the  large  acreage  of  Montana, 
to  realize  the  vast  acreage  of  tl\c  State  of 
Alaska. 

My  colleagues  should  understand  that 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges  cannot 
simply  be  placed  upon  tlie  land  in  some 
haphazard  manner,  a  niaiuier  possibly 
that  responds  more  to  human  whims 
than  to  biological  necessity.  Wildlife 
refuge  locations  are  chosen  because  of 
the  utility  of  the  land  for  the  wildlife 
species  the  areas  are  designed  to  protect. 

For  example,  untold  numbers  of  duck.s. 
geese,  and  otlier  migratory  birds  nest  and 
rear  their  young  in  the  Clarence  Rhode 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  on  the  great 
delta  of  the  Kuskokwim  River,  because 
the  character  of  tlie  terrain  favors  this 
critical  period  of  the  birds'  life  cycle 
The  terrain  offers  the  birds  satiiifactory 
nesting  places  and  wetlands  on  which 
to  raise  their  young,  obtain  food,  find 
shelter  from  predators  and  the  elements, 
iuid  finally  to  get  their  young  to  wing 
^•)  that  they  may  migrate  .south  with  win- 
ter and  return  the  following  spring  This 
tmnual  cycle  cannot  be  perpetuated  if 
the  very  habitat  required  by  the  birds 
Is  destroyed.  Tlie  birds  use  the  area  be- 
cause it  furnishes  their  needs,  they  will 
not  succeed  elsewhere  unless  much  tlie 
same  variety  and  complex  of  wetlands  are 
present.  In  short,  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges camol  be  moved  ubout  like  Uocks 
on  a  drafting  board. 

It  ha.s  lieen  pointed  out  that  the  State 
of  Minnesota  brags,  on  its  hcense  plates, 
that  It  i.s  the  land  of  10,000  lakes,  but 
Alaska  can  say  thai  it  is  the  land  of  10 
million  lakes  It  Is  tho.se  millions  of  lakes 


that  furnish  the  nesting  and  brooding 
habitat  with  wetlands  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  waterfowl  that  fly  down  the 
Mklwest  flyways  and  from  Alaska  and 
Canada  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  to  Mexico. 

The  same  situation  persists  with  some 
of  our  most  outstanding  nonmigratory 
species,  such  as  tbe  giant  brown  bear  that 
inhabits  the  Kodiak  Island  Natioiuil 
Wildlife  Refuge.  The  brown  bear  occurs 
and  persists  there  because  its  life  re- 
quirements are  tied  closely  to  the  island's 
wilderness  and  to  the  yearly  salmon 
spawning  runs  in  its  streams.  Fracture 
that  wilderness,  as  might  be  possible  un- 
der the  House  bill,  and  the  bear  Is  sure 
to  come  into  an  abrupt  and  disastrous 
confrontation  with  civiUzation.  We  know 
who  would  be  the  loser,  because  wildlife 
invariably  comes  off  second  best  to  com- 
mercialization and  development.  By  the 
.same  manner,  pollute  or  obstruct  the 
streams  or  otherwise  diminish  their  suit- 
ability for  salmon  spawning  and  the 
t)ears  will  lose  their  main  source  of  food. 
which  by  nature's  design,  carries  tl^em 
ihroUf;h  a  part  of  the  year. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  too,  that  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  assiire  all  sportsmen 
and  wildlife  entliusiasts  that  the  national 
wildlife  refuges  in  Alaska  will  not  be 
treated  unfairly  under  the  terms  of  tliis 
bill. 

In  brief  description,  my  amendment 
expands  section  13  paragraph  lei,  which 
under  the  terms  of  the  committees  rec- 
ommendation requires  that  any  patent 
issued  to  lands  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  national  wildlife  refuge  "contain  a  pro- 
vision tliat  such  lands  remain  subject  to 
the  laws  and  regiUations  governing  use 
and  development  of  such  refuge  as  long 
as  the  lands  continue  with  its  boundar- 
ies" 

It  expands  the  paracraph  by  adding 

that — 

The  eiduuige  authority  grai.ted  in  3«>c. 
IStai  shall  apply  to  all  lanOs  wlUiln  boun- 
daries of  a  unit  of  the  Natlooai  WUdUIe 
Hefvig*  System,  and  the  Secretary  sluill  have 
a  rlRht  of  first  refusal  In  future  sale  of  any 
s'ich  lands 

The  effect  of  the  amendmeiu.  Mr. 
President,  would  be  consistent  with  the 
coiuuiiltee  s  recommendation.  I  have  dis- 
cussed my  concern  with  the  chairman, 
tlie  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington <Mr.  Jackson  '  and  have  found 
liiin  sympathetic  to  what  I  propose  In 
my  opinion,  Uie  language  that  I  would 
lidd  to  the  paragraph  m  no  way  would  be 
Injurious  to  tlie  interest  of  the  natives, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  offers  tlie  a^- 
suranre  that  many  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans are  seeking  with  respect  to  extstins' 
wildlife  refuges  in  Aiatka  By  authoriz- 
ing the  exercise  of  exchange  authonty. 
which  under  the  committee  bill  already 
would  pertain  in  the  case  of  other  af- 
fected putiilc  lands  in  Alaska,  the  Secre- 
tary '^  given  the  option  to  offer  other 
available  lands  for  those  whose  aliena- 
tion from  a  refuge  may  severely  Jeop- 
ardize the  habitat  base  of  wildlife 
species  that  the  refuse  was  designated  to 
protect  in  llie  first  place.  And  .second,  by 
having  the  right  of  first  refusal  in  the 
case  of  selected  lands  that  ultimately 
may  be  offered  for  sale,  the  Secretary 
will  be  able  to  move  to  protect  the  integ- 
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rlty  of  lands  whose  exclusion  from  a 
refuge  also  may  be  damaging  to  the  na- 
tional wildlife  Interest. 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.     Who 

vields  time? 

Mr.  STEATENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Time  is  on  the  amend- 
ment at  this  point. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  know :  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  yield  me  2  or  3  min- 
utes on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  has  raised  a  very  important 
cjuestlon,  and  one  we  should  take  care 
of  His  Is  a  protective  amendment:  and 
I  agree  that  we  should  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Native  people  if  they  desire  to 
exchsuige  this  land. 

Though  I  am  not  sure  many  people 
even  know  about  it,  back  at  the  time 
when  I  was  solicitor,  when  some  of  these 
refuges  were  created,  we  specifically  pro- 
vided for  this.  Let  me  read  from  Public 
Land  Order  2213,  dated  December  6. 
1960,  dealing  with  the  Kuskokwim  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  and  Public  Land 
Order  2216,  dealing  with  the  Izembek 
National  Wildlife  Range. 

This  order  shall  not  be  construed  to  ab- 
rogate or  Impair  any  legal  or  aboriginal  claim 
of  right  of  the  natives  to  use  the  lands  if 
any,  and  they  may  hunt,  fish,  and  trap  In 
accordance  with  applicable  law  and  carry 
on  any  other  lawful  activities. 

In  other  words,  these  people  have  been 
within  some  of  these  areas,  and  have 
been  resident  there,  for  many  years.  If, 
as  we  create  these  new  rights,  they  de- 
sire to  exchange  those  lands  they  may 
do  so.  As  I  understand  the  amendment, 
the  discretion  is  theirs:  if  they  wish  to 
move,  they  may  transfer  their  lands; 
and,  if  they  ever  decide  to  sell  their 
lands,  they  must  offer  them  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  a  right  of  first 
refusal  ba.sis,  so  that  we  may  preserve 
tliese  lands  for  wildlife  refuge  purposes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  is  specifically  de- 
signed for  the  needs  of  the  wildlife 
involved. 

Mr.  STEVENS  I  Hunk  it  is  a  very 
significant  amendent,  and  it  is  one  that 
I  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  two 
orders  to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  re- 
marks on  the  Senator's  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  METCALF  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
particular  amendment,  I  am  authorized 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
Is  just  coming  into  the  Chamber,  to  state 
that  I  have  discussed  the  amendment 
with  him.  He  shares  the  concern  which 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  so  well 
expressed,  and  I  am  in  a  position,  speak- 
ing for  him — he  can  now  speak  for  him- 
self— to  say  that  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  and.  before 
yielding  the  floor  or  yielding  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee.  I  simply  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 


in  the  highest  terms  possible  the  many 
years  of  service  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mktcalf)  has  given  on 
this  migratory  bird  conservation  com- 
mittee, both  on  the  House  side  and  then, 
since  he  has  been  here,  on  the  Senate 
side. 

He  has  made  many  contributions  to  the 
wildlife  refuges  in  Alaska,  in  the  areas  of 
preserving  the  duck  population,  the  goose 
population,  and  the  other  migratory 
birds,  and  I  can  testify  to  this  firsthand, 
Mr.  President,  because  I  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, and  every  time  a  request 
comes  in  that  appears  to  be  inadequate 
or  under  the  authorized  amount  provided 
for  in  the  authorizing  legislation,  Senator 
MrrcALF  is  always  first  to  say,  "This  is 
n'^t  enough:  we  have  to  have  some  more 
to  do  the  Job."  I  compliment  him  on  It. 
and  I  am  happy  to  yield  at  this  point  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
.soclate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada.  I  know  of  no  one 
In  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  has  spent  more  time  or 
devoted  more  time  to  the  problems  of 
migratory  birds  and  wildlife  refuges  and 
their  support  than  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Montana.  He  has 
made  It  his  busine.ss  to  sec  to  it  that 
there  are  adequate  wildlife  refuges 
throughout  the  United  States  He  has 
worked  constantly  to  improve  those  ref- 
uges. I  know  of  no  one  who  can  speak 
in  a  more  qualified  way  than  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Montana  at  this  point  I 
completely  respect  his  Judgment  in  this 
matter.  He  is  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  is  In  order.  It  is  an  appro- 
priate Mie,  and  we  are  in  his  debt  for 
having  called  the  situation  to  our  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  METCALF  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Again  I  reiterate  that  this  legislation 
would  not  even  have  been  before  us  had 
it  not  been  for  the  tireless  activity  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  also  been 
outstanding  in  his  work  for  conservation 
of  wildlife,  and  in  other  areas  Then,  of 
course,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Neveda  Is  almost  "Mr.  National  Parks"  in 
this  country.  As  I  understand,  he  wiU 
offer  an  amendment  to  which  mine  is 
complementary. 

I  want  to  say  to  both  of  my  colleagues 
that  work  on  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission  has  been  a  most 
rewarding  and  challenging  Job,  but  one 
that  has  brought  me  more  benefits  and 
more  actual  rewards  than  all  the  effort 
I  have  spent  on  It,  and  I  am  grateful  for 
the  kind  words  of  my  friends. 

Exhibit  1 
[Public  Land  Order  2313.  PVlrbanks  012161) 
AijiSKA — Establishing  thb  Kuskokwim  Na- 

TIONAI.   WlLDLirS  RaNCB 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vest«d  in  the 
President  and  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10365  of  May  2,  19S2,  It  IB  ordered  as 
followa: 

Bubjoct  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  follow- 
Ing-dMcribed  pubUc  lands  In  Alaska  are  here- 
by withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appropria- 
tion under  the  public  land  laws,  except  the 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  and  dla- 


poe&ls  of  inBt«riala  under  the  act  of  July  31, 
1947  (61  8t*t.  6fil;  30  UJ5.C.  601-604)  as 
amended,  and  reserved  for  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  a  refuge,  breeding 
ground  and  management  area  for  all  forms  of 
wildlife,  to  be  known  as  the  Kuskokwim  Na- 
Uonal  WUdllfe  Range:  Procid«d,  That  the 
reeervatlon  made  by  this  ordw  shall  not  pro- 
hibit the  hunting  or  trapping  of  game  an- 
imals and  game  birds  or  the  trapping  of  fur 
animals  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  applloftble  law  and  as  may  be  permitted 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior prescribed  and  Issxied  pursuant  there- 


"  Beginning  on  the  shore  of  Bering  Sea  at 
the  Une  of  mean  high  tide  and  at  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance  to  Hooper  Bay  near 
latitude  ei'Sr  N.,  longitude  166' 12  W., 
from  Greenwich;  thence  eoutbea»terly  with 
the  line  of  mean  high  tide  on  the  south  side 
of  the  entrance  to  Hooper  Bay  and  along  the 
south  side  of  said  Bay.  16  miles  to  the  mouth 
of  Asklnuk  River  (kleoklevuk  River)  near 
latitude  61  •'2e'  N..  longitude  166-*8  W.. 
ihence  easterly  up  the  left  bank  of  said  river 
22  miles  to  its  source  at  the  Kashunuk  River 
near  latitude  61 '24'  N.,  longitude  165'26  W  : 
thence  easterly  up  the  left  bank  of  Kashu- 
nuk River,  12  miles  to  Its  junction  with  a 
channel  "A"  flowing  to  the  south,  near  lati- 
tude 61°23  N..  longitude  165'11'  W  :  ihence 
southerly  down  the  tight  bank  of  the  last 
aforesaid  channel  "A"  IV^  mUea  to  a  point 
near  latitude  61°2r  N..  longitude  165'10 
W..  about  one-half  mile  south  of  the  mouth 
of  an  unnamed  stream  coming  Into  said 
channel  on  the  left  banK  side;  thence  due 
east  approximately  38.6  miles  to  the  volcanic 
cone  in  the  Ingakslugwat  Hills  near  latitude 
61'2r  N.  longitude  164'00'  'W  ;  thence  due 
south  approximately  10  miles  to  the  north 
shore  of  a  lake  "B"  .  thence  .loutherlT  aro  ind 
the  easterly  side  of  the  last  aforesaid  lake 
"B  "  one  mile  to  a  point  on  the  southeast  side 
of  said  lake  ■B",  thence  south  eS'  east  four 
miles  to  a  point  near  latitude  61  "IDS'  N. 
longitude  163 '56'  W  .  on  the  northwest  shore 
of  Aropuk  Lake  opposite  the  center  of  an 
Island:  thence  southerly  with  the  western 
shore  of  the  said  lake  and  &  chain  of  lakes 
45  miles  to  a  point  of  land  near  latitude 
60'50»^  N,  longitude  163"67  W..  on  tl.e 
north  side  of  Balrd  Inlet;  thence  westerly 
along  tbe  north  side  of  Balrd  Inlet  50  miles  to 
a  point  of  land  near  latitude  60'54'  N  lon- 
p.tude  165'02'  W.  at  the  mouth  of  Balrd 
Inlet  and  at  the  line  of  mean  high  tide  on 
the  shore  of  Bering  Sea;  thence  northwest- 
erly at  the  line  of  mean  high  tide  of  Bering 
Sea  eight  miles  to  the  point  of  a  headland 
near  latitude  60*58'  N.,  longitude  165"  12  W  , 
at  the  south  side  of  Hazen  Bay;  thence  north 
38°  W.  eight  miles  acroes  the  mouth  of 
Hazen  Bay  to  the  point  of  a  headland  at  the 
west  Bide  of  Hazen  Bay:  thence  northwest- 
erly with  the  line  of  mean  high  tide  of  Bering 
Sea  50  miles  to  the  place  of  beginning,  con- 
taining approximately  1.870  square  miles  of 
lands  and  waters,  but  excluding  lands  be- 
neath navigable  waters  as  defined  in  section 
2  of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  of  1963  (67 
Stat   29;  43  U.S  C    1301) 


Beginning  on  the  shore  of  Bering  Sea  at  the 
Hue  of  mean  high  tide  and  on  tbe  north  side 
of  the  mouth  of  Klnla  River,  near  latitude 
60*11'  N..  longitude  184*30'  W.;  thence  north- 
westerly with  the  line  of  mean  high  tide  of 
Bering  Sea  6Vi  mllee  to  tbe  headland  at  the 
mouth  of  a  stream  "C"  separating  Nelson  Is- 
land from  tbe  mainland;  thence  notbeuterly 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  lajBt  aforesaid  stream 
"C"  46  miles  to  a  point  near  latitude  60*S9' 
N.,  longitude  164*13'  W.,  at  the  south  end  of 
the  southwest  bay  of  Balnl  Inlet:  thenoe  east- 
erly, northerly,  easterly  and  loutlMrly  along 
the  Boutb  shore  of  Balrd  Inlet  86  mUes  to  the 
mouth  of  a  amall  stream  "D",  near  latitude 
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60'33>.4'  N,  longitude  168 "43'  W.,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  east  bay  of  B&bra  Inlet: 
thence  southwesterly  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
last  aforesaid  amaU  stream  "D"  four  miles 
to  the  head  thereof:  thence  south  10°  B.,  4V4 
mUes  to  the  head  of  a  stream  "E"  draining 
to  the  south,  near  latitude  waS'  N  ,  longl- 
tiide  183*46'  W"  thence  aoutherly  down  the 
right  hank  of  the  last  aforeeald  stream  "C" 
four  ml?e8  to  the  mouth  thereof  In  the  north 
shore  of  Dal  Lake:  thence  westerly,  south- 
erly, easterly  and  southerly  around  the  west 
shOi-e  of  Dall  Lake  75  miles  to  the  most 
southerly  point  of  s&ld  lake  near  latitude 
60"08'.i'  N,  longitude  163  47'  W.;  thence 
South  30'  W..  I'j  miles  to  the  head  of  the 
Kukukllk  River-  thence  southwesterly  with 
the  right  bank  of  the  aforesaid  Kukukllk 
River  10  miles  to  the  mouth  thereof  at  the 
line  of  mean  high  tide  of  Bering  Sea.  near 
latitude  S9'4*'  N.  longitude  164*07  W.; 
theooe  northwesterly  with  the  Una  of  mean 
high  tide  30  miles  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
containing  approximately  1,064  square  miles 
of  lands  and  waters,  but  excluding  lands 
beneath  navigable  waters  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  of  1053 
(67  Stat.  29:  43  U.3.C.  1301 )  " 

The  descriptions  above  are  based  on  Alaska 
Reconnaissance  Top>ographlc  Maps  desig- 
nated Balrd  Inlet.  Hooper  Bay.  Marshall  and 
Nunirak  Island.  Editions  of  1051 

This  order  shall  not  be  construed  to  abro- 
gate or  Impair  any  legal  or  aboriginal  claim  of 
right  of  the  natives  to  use  the  lands.  If  any, 
anij  they  may  hunt.  flsh.  and  trap  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  law.  and  carry  on  any 
other  lawful  activities 

PHeU    A      SfiATON, 

Secretary  o]  the  Interior. 

Decemsfr   6,    1960. 

|F:1.    Doc     00-11518.     Piled     Dec     8      I960: 
8  53  am  | 

(P\ibllc  Land  Order  2216— Anchorage  023347  1 

Alaska — Establishing     the     Tzfmbek     Na- 
tional WiLDLiTE   Range 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  the 
President  and  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
No.  10355  of  May  26.  1952.  It  Is  ordered  as 
follows 

Subject  to  valid  existing  risthta  the  fol- 
lowing-described areas  of  public  land  and 
water  In  Alaska  are  hereby  withdrawn  from 
all  farms  of  appropriation  under  the  public 
land  laws,  including  the  mining  but  uol  the 
mineral  leasing  laws,  nor  me  disposals  of 
materials  under  the  act  of  July  31,  1947  (61 
Stat  681.  30  U.S.C  601604) .  as  amended,  and 
reserved  for  use  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  a  refuge,  breeding  ground,  and 
management  area  for  all  forms  of  wildlife, 
to  be  known  as  the  Izembek  National  Wild- 
life Range:  Provided.  Thut  the  reservation 
made  by  this  order  shall  not  prohibit  the 
hunting  or  trapplnj;  of  game  animaU  and 
game  birds  or  the  trapping  of  fur  animals  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  applicable 
law  and  as  may  be  permitted  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prescribed 
and  Issued  pursuant  thereto: 

Beiriniilnii  at  rorner  No.  1.  from  which 
U.S.C  &  as.  station  COW.  located  on 
the  edge  of  Cold  Bay  at  latitude  55'1210.7r 
N,  and  longitude  162-41  57  76"  W.  bears  N. 
85'52'50"  E.  a  distance  of  134  miles 
(7.086  5  feet)  .  thence  with  two  (2)  courses 
of  the  westerly  boundary  of  Air  Navigation 
Site  Withdrawal  No  176.  S  15*30'  W.  1.61 
miles  (8.500.00  feet)  to  comer  No.  2,  thence 
due  south  10  mile  (5,28000  feet)  to  comer 
No.  3.  which  is  the  southwest  corner  of  Air 
Navigation  Site  Withdrawal  No.  176;  thence 
leaving  said  Air  Navigation  Site  southwest- 
erly along  the  crest  of  a  spur  ridge  of  Frosty 
Peak  with  three  courses,  approximately,  S. 
41*00'  W— a.05  mllei  (Elev.  ISOO')  to  a 
point.  B.  «8*80'  W  — 0  56  mile  iTOev  3000'  i 
to  a  point;   8.   84*90'   W  — I  36  miles    (Kiev. 


4300')    to  eomsr  Ifo.  4.  an  angle  point  vt 
forks  of  apur  rMge  l«Mlln«  U>  Froaty  Ptak; 

ttaeoee  with  two  oouiaea,  approximately,  S. 
30  30  S. — 1.20  miles  (Elev  4000)  to  a  point: 
S.  18°44'  W.— 2.28  mllea  (Elev.  6600)  to 
corner  No.  5,  the  summit  of  Frosty  Peak: 
thence  leaving  Frosty  Peak  along  the  crest 
of  a  spur  ridge,  with  three  courses  approxi- 
mately S.  83*30'  W. — 1.12  mUes  (Elev.  4000  I 
to  a  poznt:  S.  a4''00'  W. — 2.04  miles  (Elev 
1600)  to  a  point:  S.  76°30'  W. — 4.0  nalles 
to  corner  No.  6,  at  the  mouth  of  an  un- 
named stream  at  the  Intersection  of  the 
line  of  mean  high  tide  on  the  east  side  of 
Morzhovol  Bay,  approximately  at  latitude 
55*03',  longitude  162  69':  thence  northerly, 
westerly,  and  southwesterly  with  the  line 
of  mean  hlgb  tide  of  Morzhovol  Bay  approxi- 
mately 14  miles  to  comer  No  7,  at  the 
mouth  3f  an  unnamed  stream  at  the  In- 
tersection of  the  Una  of  naean  hi  Kb  tide  on 
the  west  side  of  Morzhovol  Bay.  approxi- 
mately at  latitude  55*02'40"-  longitude 
163'13'30',  thence  westerly  with  the  north 
bank  of  said  stream  and  with  the  north 
shore  of  two  (2)  small  unnamed  lakes  2.10 
miles,  to  a  point  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
mcst  westerly  lake  at  approximate  latitude 
56*02  4.1  .  thence  due  west — 1.00  mile  to 
corner  No.  8.  at  the  Intersection  of  an  un- 
named stream  with  the  line  of  meaji  high 
tide  on  the  east  side  of  Bechevln  Bay  at 
approximate  latitude  55*02'45"  —  longitude 
163'17'30".  thence  northwesterly,  north- 
eft.?!  erly.  and  southwesterly  with  the  line 
of  mean  high  tide  of  Bechevln  Bay.  8  86 
mlle.s  t^  a  point  on  the  mo.<!t  westerly  ex- 
tremity cf  the  Alaska  Peninsula-Bering  8ea 
shore  a:  approximate  latitude  55  06 '50"  — 
lougUude  163  21'30  .  tljence  uotheasterly 
with  the  Hue  of  mean  hl^h  tide  of  Bering 
Sea,  18  20  miles  to  the  most  northerly  point 
of  Cape  Olazenap,  approximate  latitude 
55*  15'— longitude  183*00':  thence  N  52*30 
E  —  1 ,28  miles  across  the  Cape  Glazenap 
inlet  to  Izembek  Bay  t.i  a  point  at  the  line 
of  mean  high  tide  of  Olen  I.sland,  one  of  the 
Kudlakof  Islands:  thence  northeasterly  with 
the  line  of  mean  high  tide  (if  Berlins  Sea, 
4  90  miles  to  a  point  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Glen  Island  at  approximate  latitude 
55"19'— longlt\ide  162 '54  "20":  tlience  N 
,"15' 15'  E  — 2  52  miles,  acros.s  an  Inlet  t<j 
Liembek  Bay.  to  a  point  on  the  line  of  mean 
high  tide  of  Operl  Island,  one  of  tlie  Kudl- 
akof Islands:  thence  northeasterly  with  the 
line  of  mean  high  tide  of  Bering  Sea.  8  10 
miles  to  the  most  northerly  polut  of  Operl 
Island  at  approximate  latitude  55"24'30  " 
longltviCe  162*42':  thence  dsie  east  3  22 
mtles  across  an  Inlet  to  Izembek  Bay.  to  a 
jKiinl  on  the  southern  shore  of  Neumann 
Island:  thence  northeasterly  with  the  line 
of  mean  high  tide  of  Bering  Sea.  3  38  miles 
to  the  moat  northeasterly  point  of  Neunjanii 
Island  at  approximately  latitude  65-26  50' 
longitude  102  34  50  ■;  thence  N  7r00'  E 
0  22  mUe,  acr(»s  an  Inlet  to  Moffet  Bay. 
to  Moffet  Point  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula, 
thence  northeasterly  with  the  line  of  mean 
hlRh  tice  of  Bering  Sea,  8  40  miles  to  corner 
No  9.  at  approximately  latitude  65-32  10  - 
louKltude  162^36':  thence  three  courses  with 
me  boundaries  of  the  walerahad  of  MufTet 
Bay.  southeasterly  approximately  17  40  miles 
to  the  summit  of  the  Aghlleen  Plnnecles. 
souther, y  approximately  19  60  miles  to  the 
summit  of  Mt  Dutton.  westerly  approxl- 
matdy  10  20  miles  to  comer  No.  10,  at  the 
line  of  mean  high  tide  on  the  east  side  of 
Cold  Bay  at  approximate  latitude  55*10'M'  ; 
thence  northerly,  northwesterly,  and  south- 
westerly with  said  line  of  mean  high  tide 
approximately  IS  10  miles  to  comer  No.  11. 
at  the  line  of  mean  high  tide  on  the  north- 
west slCe  of  Cold  Bay,  approximate  latitude 
56'1830" — longitude  ie3*40'»0'-;  theooe  due 
west.  16  mllee  to  comer  No.  12,  which  Is 
the  nortl»ea8t  corner  of  Air  Navigation  With- 
drawal No  176:  thenc*  with  two  (2)  oourses 
of   Air   Navigation   Site   Wlthdrawai   No.    176 


boundary:  due  west  2.60  miles  ( 13,216.8  feet) 
to  oomer  No.  13:  thence  S.  24*67  30  "  E, 
4  28  miles  (22,830.0  feet)  to  corner  No.  1. 
the  polut  of  beginning  containing  approxi- 
mately 600  square  miles  of  land  and  149 
square  miles  of  water  area,  but  excluding 
lands  beneath  navigable  waters  as  defined 
in  section  2  of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  of 
1983   (67  Stat.  29:   43  U  8  C.  1301  )." 

This  order  shall  not  be  construed  to  abro- 
gate or  Impair  any  legal  or  aboriginal  claim 
of  right  of  the  natives  to  use  the  lands,  If 
any.  and  they  may  hunt.  flsh.  and  trap  In 
accordance  with  applicable  law,  and  carry 
on  any  other  lawful  activities 

Fkeo  a    8«aton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Decfuber   q.    1960, 

IFR   Dor   60-11521:  PUed  Dec  8.  1960: 
8  53  ajn.J 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 

willing  Ui  accept  tlie  amendment  It  Is 
entirely  In  order. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  tame 

Mr  METCALP.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  Ume 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  que.stion  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  KENNEIDY  Mr  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  manager  of  the  bill  would  be 
kind  enough  to  yield  15  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  me 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  KENNEDY  I  thank  the  Senator, 

Mr.  President,  over  a  year  ago  a  bill 
proposing  to  settle  the  claims  of  the 
E-skimos.  Indians,  and  Aleuts  of  Alaska 
wa.s  debated  on  the  floor  of  Uie  V3 
Senate  That  bill  provided  for  extin- 
guishment of  native  rights  to  all  but 
le.ss  than  10  million  acres  of  land 

I  had  proixwed  to  the  Senate  in  De- 
cember of  the  previous  year  that  a  mini- 
mum .settlement  must  comprise  40  mil- 
lion acres  in  fee.  I  said,  on  December  19. 
1969  that  the  central  feature  in  any  fair 
settlement — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
fair — was  the  amount  of  land  confirmed 
in  Native  ownership:  and  I  further  ob- 
-sprved : 

Ii:  approaching  the  question  of  what  con- 
stitutes an  honorable  setUement,  I  think  we 
should  give  first  consideration  to  what  the 
native  people  themaelves  consider  fair  and 
reasoiLable 

The  figure  considered  "fair  and  rea- 
.sonable"  by  the  natives  was  40  million 
acres. 

Thus,  on  July  15.  1970.  when  the  Sen- 
ale  voted  on  a  claims  bill  providing  an 
inadequate  settlement.  I  voted  an  em- 
phatic No."  In  explaining  this  vote  I 
indicated: 

Basically  the  Natives  dr>  not  seek  charity, 
they  do  not  ask  to  be  given  lands  or  money. 
They  merely  ask  to  retain  a  portion  of  the 
360  million  acres  of  land  to  which  they  be- 
lieve they  have  a  valid  claim,  and  they  ask 
Just  compensation  for  that  pwrtlon  of  the 
land  which  U  taken  from  them.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Preslttent.  those  words  apply  to- 
day. Fortunately,  in  the  past  year  the 
•dministratlac.  the  House,  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  come  a  long  way  from  the  10 
milbon-acre  aeitlement  propoaed  last 
year.  At  last  there  appears  to  be  a  glim- 
mer of  teoognltiasi  that  the  native  cUOms 
setUement.  m  the  words  of  Alaska  State 
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Senator  Willie  Hensley,  i*  indeed  a  test 
of  "the  American  {wUtical  system."  As 
Mr.  Henley  observed: 

We  know  the  history  of  our  country  In 
dealing  with  the  American  Indian  and  we 
want  to  see  a  final  chapter  not  written 
In    blood    or   in    deception    or    In    Injustice. 

Clarence  Plckemell,  a  native  Ameri- 
can, wrote  a  poem  a  couple  of  years  ago 

entitled  "This  Is  My  Land."  This  poem 

is  both  moving  and  pertinent  to  today's 

deliberations : 

This  la  my  land 

Prom  the  time  of  the  first  moon 

Till  the  time  of  the  last  sun 

It  was  given  to  my  people. 

Wha-neh  Wha-neh,  the  great  giver  of  life. 

Ii<ade  ma  out  of  the  earth  of  this  land. 

He  said,  "Tou  are  the  land,  and  the  land  U 
you." 

I  take  good  care  of  this  land. 

Fur  I  am  part  of  It. 

I  take  good  care  of  the  animals. 

For  they  are  my  brothers  and  sisters, 

I  take  care  of  the  streams  and  rivers. 

For  they  clean  my  land. 

I  honor  Ocean  as  my  father. 

For  he  gives  me  food  and  a  means  to  travel 

Ocean  knows  everything,  for  he  Is  every- 
where. 

Ocean  Is  wlae,  for  he  Is  old 

Listen  to  Ocean,  for  he  speaks  wisdom 

He  sees  much  and  knows  more. 

He  says,  "Take  care  of  my  sister  Earth. 

She  Is  young  and  has  little  wisdom,  but  much 
kindness." 

"When  she  smiles.  It  Is  springtime." 

"Scar  not  her  t>eauty,  for  she  is  beautiful 
beyond  all  things," 

"Her  face  looks  eternally  upward  to  the 
beauty  of  sky  and  stars, 

Where  once  she  lived  with  her  father.  Sky." 

I  am  forever  grateful  for  this  beautiful  and 
bountiful  earth. 

Ood  gave  It  to  me. 

This  is  my  land. 

Alaska  Natives  know  this.  Their 
watchword  has  been  "Take  our  land,  take 
our  life."  Don  Wright,  president  of  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  has  often 
said: 

The  most  crucial  aspect  of  this  lengthy  and 
complex  legislation  is  Its  recognition  of  the 
supreme  Importance  of  land  to  the  Natives — 
lands  which  they  have  used,  occupied,  and 
cberlahed  from  time  Immemorial,  and  which 
the  great  majority  of  natives  continue  to  de- 
pend upon  for  llfe-glvlng  sustenance. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  90  to  100 
p)ercent  of  most  Native  villages'  living 
comes  from  the  land.  Natives  are  pres- 
ently using  between  80  and  100  million 
acres  In  Alaska.  And  approximately  Imlf 
the  Native  households,  a  recent  report 
recited,  indicated  that  they  depended  on 
hunting  and  fishing  for  most  of  their 
meat  supply.  Lcuid.  in  short,  is  the  singly 
greatest  economic  resources  for  Alaska 
Natives  But  it  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
economics. 

"If  we  lose  the  land,  we  will  lose  our 
people."  said  Margaret  Nick  Cooke.  APN 
secretary.  "Our  culture  Is  tied  to  the 
land,  and  if  the  land  is  taken  from  us 
our  culture  will  be  killed." 

Farm  AJPN  president  Emll  Nottl  put  it 
succinctly : 

The  feeling  In  the  villages  Is  very  strong. 
They  want  their  land. 

LAnd,  observed  Alfred  Ketzler.  an  Ath- 
abascan Indian  from  Alaska.  "Is  s  basic 
part  of  our  identity — it  makes  us  feel  who 


we  are.  and  without  It  we  have  been  cut 
otT  axid  bewildered." 

It  Is  my  Judgment,  and  It  Is  the  firm 
position  of  the  Native  leadership,  that 
anything  less  than  a  legislative  settle- 
ment confirming  fee  title  to  40  million 
acres  In  Native  ownership  Is  unaccept- 
able. 

Alaska  Natives  have  specifically  and 
purposefully  refused  to  make  an  issue 
out  of  the  cash  settlement  contained  in 
the  bill.  A  million  dollar  settlement  may 
sound  like  a  lot  to  many  people,  but  then 
$24  sounded  like  a  lot  for  the  Indians  who 
sold  Manhattan  Island.  Alaska  Natives 
will  not  make  that  same  mistake.  Over 
a  billion  dollars  have  already  been  padd 
by  oil  companies  In  Alaska  for  the  privi- 
lege of  exploring  small  areas  of  the  State 
for  oil.  Considering  the  natural  resources 
beneath  the  tundra — beneath  much  of 
the  land  now  claimed  by  the  Natives — $1 
billion  will  seem  little  more  than  the 
beads,  hand  axs.  trinkets,  and  blankets 
of  the  past.  The  cash  settlement  means 
little  to  Natives  who  will  lose  land  rich 
in  minerals.  But  more  Importantly, 
money  cannot  compensate  a  people  for 
giving  up  the  land  upon  which  their  lives 
and  culture  depend. 

The  Natives  of  Alaska,  unfortunately. 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
Americans  when  it  comes  to  education, 
housing,  health,  employment.  But  they 
are  proud,  and  their  pride  In  great  part 
stems  from  their  relationship  to  their 
land.  If  we  take  away  their  land,  we  not 
only  take  away  the  only  chance  for  long- 
range  material  advancement,  but  we  de- 
prive them  of  their  culture  and  their 
identity  and,  ultimately,  their  future. 

TTie  Alaska  claims  settlement  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  welfare  bill.  It  does  not  re- 
flect generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress In  giving  something  to  the  Native 
people  of  Alaska.  It  is  merely  a  compro- 
mise by  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Alaska  Natives,  In  recognition  that  the 
legislative  process  is  better  suited  to  set- 
tling the  claims  dispute  than  the  judi- 
cial process. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  report 
indicates  that  the  legal  foundation  for 
the  Natives'  claims  is  aboriginal  use  or 
occupancy,  and  that  the  Alaska  Organic 
Act  of  1884  and  the  Statehood  Act  of 
1958  recognized  and  left  undisturbed 
Native  title  and  rights.  In  determining 
what  constitutes  an  honorable  settle- 
ment, we  should  give  first  consideration 
to  what  the  Native  people  themselves 
consider  fair  and  reasonable. 

The  Alaska  Natives  are  not  a  con- 
quered ijeople.  They  have  never  signed 
treaties.  They  have  refused  to  sell  lands. 
In  this  legislative  settlement  It  Is  Con- 
gress who  is  asking  the  Natives  to  give 
up  a  large  part  of  the  land.  The  Natives 
are  not  asking  for  money;  they  do  not 
mant  to  sell  the  land;  they  do  not  want 
to  give  up  the  land  Thxa  it  b  imperative 
that  a  final  settlement  contain  the  40 
million  acres  which  the  Natives  feel  at 
this  time  is  the  minimum  necessary  for 
present  subsistence  and  future  economic 
security  and  developmoit. 

S.  35  reflects  in  many  respects  the  de- 
sires of  the  Native  people.  Its  monetary 
provisions  come  close  to  the  position  of 


the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  with 
the  exception  that  the  Natives  had  asked 
for  an  overriding  rcq^alty  on  land  re- 
source reven'ucB  in  peri>etulty,  while  the 
bin  provides  for  a  maximum  of  $500  mU- 
lion  frwn  the  royalty.  Many  of  APN's 
specific  goals  have  been  adopted  into  the 
legislation  as  now  written. 

But  the  land  pro'visions  in  S  35  are  un- 
acceptable to  the  native  leadership,  in 
that  they  provide  for  an  option  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  rejected  outright 
and  they  do  not  guarantee  40  million 
acres  in  fee  ownership  to  the  native  peo- 
ple of  Alaska.  Nevertheless,  within  the 
options  presented,  the  Senate  bill  does 
contain  the  basic  elements  of  an  accept- 
able settlement  for  Alaska  Natives. 

The  Natives  do  not  oppose  8.  36  only 
because,  in  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  conferees 
are  expected  to  bring  back  a  bill  contain- 
ing the  same  basic  elements  of  S.  35  but 
combining  them  into  a  soHd,  guaranteed. 
Immediate  40-miIlion-acre  package.  De- 
layed vesting,  junior  priorities,  split  fees, 
use  rights,  and  other  lawyerlike  slights- 
of-hand  that  undercut  the  nature  of  full 
native  title  and  render  large  chunks  of 
acreage  aberrational  and  ephemeral  will 
not  be  tolerated 

1  do  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  tlie 
Alaska  Natives  wUl  have  vigorous  and 
dedicated  advocates  in  the  conference 
I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  Senator  Jackson,  has  spent 
hundreds  of  hours  working  on  this  legis- 
lation over  the  past  few  years  and  is  fully 
committed  to  seeing  through  the  kind  of 
Just  and  equitable  settlement  that  the 
Native  people  expect  and  hope  for.  I  also 
believe  full  recognition  should  be  given 
to  the  hard  work  and  dedication  of  Sen- 
ators from  Alaska,  who  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  extraordinarily  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  their  Na- 
tive constituency.  These  three  distin- 
guished colleagues  of  ours  have  certainly 
guided  the  pen  in  writing  this  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  our  Govern- 
ment's relationship  with  this  country's 
Native  peoples 

A  final  settlement  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive clain:is  which  reflects  the  desires  of 
the  Natives  should  give  new  hope  to  other 
Native  groups  and  causes.  The  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives,  and  its  former 
President  Emil  Notti  brought  this  issue 
to  national  attention  and  prepared  Con- 
gress and  the  public  for  the  mionumental 
task  of  legislating  an  honorable  finai 
claims  settlement.  AFN's  perseverence 
over  the  past  year,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Don  Wright,  has  brought  us  from 
a  time  when  a  Senate-passed  bill  pro- 
'vlded  for  a  10  million-acre  settlement 
the  House  had  not  considered  any  bill  at 
all,  and  the  administration  was  unhappy 
about  the  generosity  of  even  the  Senate  s 
meager  settlement,  to  where  we  are 
now — with  House  and  Senate  bills  and 
administrition  support  encompassing 
the  m^ajor  elements  of  the  AFN  poaidon. 
The  achievements  of  the  AFN  should 
serve  to  encourage  Indian  leadership  to 
organize  and  to  press  their  views  m 
Washington,  having  seen  firsthand  that 
justice  can  be  achieved  here. 

Of  course,  as  important  as  this  settle- 
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ment  Is  to  the  Alaska  Natives,  It  certain- 
ly does  not  mark  the  end  of  the  United 
States'  concern  for  Native  Americans. 
It  should,  in  fact,  be  viewed  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  movement  to  right  old 
wTongs  and  to  prevent  contemporary  and 
future  injustices.  The  protection  of  In- 
dian resources;  the  establishment  of  new 
Indian  education  programs  and  the 
guarantee  of  Indian  community  control 
of  educational  programs;  the  delivery  of 
health  care  to  Indian  communities;  the 
construction  of  adequate  housing  for 
Indian  families;  the  reduction  of  the 
Incredibly  high  Indian  unemployment 
rate — these  should  all  be  priority  items 
on  our  national  agenda. 

As  I  mentioned  earUer.  Mr.  President, 
the  passage  of  S.35  does  not  mark  the 
end  of  the  Senate's  responsibility  in  com- 
pleting action  on  Alaska  Native  claims. 
There  will  be  a  House-Senate  conference, 
and  it  Is  my  hope,  and  the  firm  expecta- 
tion of  a  number  of  Members  of  tliis 
body,  that  the  final  bill  will  more  closely 
reflect  the  wishes  and  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  Native  people  than  either 
of  the  bills  going  into  conference.  As  I 
said  almost  2  years  ago: 

Time  la  running  out  for  the  Alaska  Natives 
and  for  the  Ck>ngreas  The  Senate  has  an  op- 
portunity to  malce  a  fair  settlement  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  Nation's  high  Ideals  It  Is 
perhaps  the  Natlon'3  last,  best  chance  to 
close  with  dignity  and  Justice  one  of  the  sor- 
did chapters  In  our  history— our  shocking 
treatment  of  America's  first  Inhabltanw  In 
disputes  over  land 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  a  very  fine  statement  He 
has  been  in  the  forefront  in  attempting 
to  obtain  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement 
for  the  Alaska  Natives.  He  did  an  out- 
standing job  &s  chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Education 
dealing  with  Natives"  and  Indian  prob- 
lems, not  only  as  they  pertained  to 
Aleuska  but  also  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  we  shall  do  every- 
thing we  can.  as  we  go  to  conference,  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  settlement. 

I  think  that  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  are  far  more  equitable  than 
those  of  the  House  bill.  I  want  to  assure 
the  Senator  that  I  will  do  everything  I 
can  to  further  improve  our  bill.  And  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  Senator's  state- 
ment on  and  support  for  the  position 
of  the  Senate  and  further  improvement 
thereof. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  for 
his  comments.  I  have  enjoyed  the  op- 
portunity, both  on  and  off  the  floor,  to 
have  a  chance  to  exchange  ideas  on  this 
and  other  measures  which  affect  the  lives 
and  well-being  of  the  Alaskan  Natives 
and  our  Indians.  I  appreciate  his  com- 
mitment on  this  matter  In  trying  to  as- 
sure the  Alaskan  Natives — not  only  them 
but  also  all  Americans — that  we  In  Con- 
gress can  act  fairly  and  with  justice  to 
the  individuals  who  will  be  affected. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  kind  re- 
marks. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  I.  too.  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  comments  of  the 
dlsUngulahed  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  thank  him  on  behalf  of  all 
Alaskans.  Certainly,  his  trip  to  Alaska 
focused  on  this  problem  as  well  as  broadly 
on  the  plight  of  the  Alaska  Natives. 
It  follows  In  the  great  tradition  of  the 
Kennedy  family,  especially  with  his  late 
brother,  Robert,  who  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  the  terrible  treat- 
ment the  Indians  of  this  country  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  white  man. 

I  believe  that  we  can  say  here,  In  all 
candor,  that,  through  the  strong  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, we  were  able  to  broaden  the  pa- 
rameters of  a  possible  solution.  Had  It 
not  been  for  this  we  would  not  be  here 
today  with  Uiis  generous  settlement  that 
we  seek. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  can 
never  be  sufBciently  generous  in  this 
regard,  tut  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  played  an  im- 
usual  role  in  the  history  of  Alaska  and, 
for  that.  Alaskans  will  forever  be  in  his 
debt. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  very  generous  and 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  to  the  re- 
mainder Df  my  time. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
an  onuiibus  amendment  which  is  a  tech- 
nical and  conforming  amendment,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legLslative  clerk  proceed- 
ed tx)  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESrOINO  OFFICER  iMr. 
Spong)  .  Without  objection,  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  will  be  dispensed 
with,  and  without  objection  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Technical  and  Confobming  .\mi:ndment 

At  page  163.  line  6.  strike  "Ls"  and  Insert 
"Its". 

At  page  163.  line  13,  strike  "Treasury"  and 
Insert  "Treaaury". 

At  page  1S4.  line  18.  strike  "22"  and  In- 
sert "as" 

At  page  IflS,  line  2.  strike  the  colon  "."  and 
Insert  a  sennlcolon   "    ". 

At   page    165.   line    13.   strike   the   number 

"(1)  "  acd  Insert  the  letter  "(1)  ". 

At  page  167,  line  10,  strike  the  second  "to" 
and  Insert  "Into". 

At  page  168.  line  4,  strike  "ofthls"  and 
Insert  'of  this". 

At  page  170.  line  20.  strike  "attorney's" 
and  Insert  "attorneys'  ". 

At  page  173.  line  20.  strike  "States"  and  In- 
sert "states". 

At  page  174.  line  6.  strike  "po-wer"  and  In- 
sert "powers" 

At  page  179.  line  3,  strike  "Corporation." 
and  insert  "C!orporatlon;  or". 

At  pege  179.  after  line  2.  Insert  "(4)  as  a 
member   cf    the    Planning   Commission" 

At  page  186,  line  5,  strike  "successor  has" 
and    Insert    "succeesors    have ". 

At  page  19B,  line  10,  insert  "Oovernment" 
after  "8t»tee". 

At  page  107,  line  4.  strike  "Corporations" 
and  Insert  "oorporatlons". 

At  page  a04,  line  3,  strike  "of  Alaska". 

At  page  an,  line  0,  Btrlk«  "an-"  aad  In- 
sert "ap-", 

At  page  213,  line  21,  ii>s«rt  "the"  before 
"provlalona". 


At  page  216.  lines  7  and  8.  strike  "States" 
and  Insert  "states". 

At  page  217,  line  33,  strike  "Corporation." 
and  insert  "Corporation,  whichever  Is 
greater." 

At  page  319,  line  9.  strike  "State"  and 
Insert  "state  ". 

At  page  221,  line  8.  Insert  a  comma  at 
the  end  of  the  line  after  'of 

At  page  224.  line  18.  strike  "Directors  "  and 
Insert  "directors". 

At  page  226.  line  10.  strike  "State"  and 
liisert  "state   . 

At  page  226.  line  12.  Insert  "Oovernment" 
after   "States  ' 

At  page  229,  line  9,  strike  "Corpo*rtlon" 
and  Insert    Corporation". 

At  page  229.  line  20,  strike  the  comma 

At  page  230  line  17.  strike  "average"  and 
In.sert   'acreage  " 

At  page  231.  line  2,  strike  "right-of-way" 
and  Insert   "rights-of-way". 

At  page  231,  line  22.  strike  "State"  and  In- 
fiert  "state  ■- 

At  page  236,  line  4.  strike  "State"  and  In- 
f-L-ri  "stAte". 

A I  page  236.  line  13,  delete  comma  after 
"town.shlp" 

At  page  '240.  line  24.  delete  "Atmautluak." 
and  IrLsert  "Atmauluak,  Southwest  Coastal 
Lowland."' 

At  page  241.  line  20.  delete  "Chltlna"  and 
Insert  "Chltlna.  Copper  River   " 

At  page  243,  line  21.  strike  "Kotzebe"  and 
l:i!»ert  "Kotzebvie" 

At  page  246,  Unee  15,  18.  20.  strike  "s"  on 
Aleutians". 

At  page  246.  line  16.  Insert  comma  after 
"Mary's". 

At  page  246.  line  26..  strike  "Shakeluk" 
and  Insert  "Shageluk  ' 

At  page  247.  line  8,  strike  "s"  on  "Aleu- 
tians ", 

At  page  250.  line  7.  strike  "s"  on  "Corpora- 
tions ". 

At  page  251.  line  3.  after  "subsection"  In- 
sert    and  subsection  14(h)". 

At  page  252,  line  6,  strike  "(a)"  and  insert 

■-,  A  I  " 

At  p;\ge  252.  line  11.  strike  "(b)"  and  Insert 

"iB,". 

At  page  252.  line  18.  strike  "(c) "  and  Insert 
"(C)". 

At  page  255.  line  21.  strike  "mlscelleaneous" 
and  insert     miscellaneous  ". 

At  page  257,  line  31,  strike  "Is"  and  insert 
"are". 

At  page  259,  line  12.  strike  "24(c)"  and  In- 
sert ""24(c)  (1  )  ". 

At  page  261.  line  22,  strike  "(c)  "  and  insert 
"(C)". 

At  page  263.  between  lines  3  and  4.  strike 
"Average"  and  In.sert  "Acreage '". 

At  page  263,  line  10.  strike  "14"  and  Insert 
"13' 

At  page  263.  line  10.  strike  "select  sucli" 
and  Insert  "allocate  such  amounts  of". 

At  page  266.  lines  32  and  23.  strike  "(A) 
and  ( B)  ". 

At  page  267.  between  lines  20  and  21.  In- 
sert: 

"(3)  Upon  completion  of  the  survey  of 
lands  selected  for  the  benefit  of  a  Native 
Village  pursuant  to  section  13ig)  (3i .  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  hereof,  and  oontem- 
poraneous  with  the  Issuance  of  patents  to 
VlUsige  Corporations  as  provided  in  the  fore- 
going paragraph  ( 2 ) ,  The  Secretary  shall  is- 
sue a  patent  or  patents  to  all  minerals  in  such 
lands  covered  by  the  Federal  mineral  leasing 
laws,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  to  the 
Services  Corporation.  At  the  time  of  such 
conveyance,  the  Services  Corporation  ahall 
succeed  and  become  entitled  to  any  and  all 
Interests  of  the  United  Stat«a,  as  leosor,  con- 
tractor, or  permltter.  In  any  mineral  leases, 
contracts,  or  permits  covering  such  lands  as 
provided  In  subeectlon   (1)    of  thU  ■ectlon." 

At  page  370,  line  17.  strike  "pat^ntwl"  uul 
Insert  "aelected". 

At  page  270,  line  17,  strike  "IS"  and  In- 
sert "14". 
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At  page  m.  line  7,  strike  "Coiportlon" 
and  Insert  "Corporation". 

At  page  374,  line  16,  strike  "land  '  and  In- 
sert "lands". 

At  page  274,  line  21.  strike  "land  and"  and 
Insert  "lands  and" 

At  page  376,  line  2».  strike  "Service"  and 
Insert  "Services". 

At  page  277,  line  6.  strike  "from"  and  In- 
sert "for". 

At  page  277,  line  24.  strike  comma  after 
"procedures" 

At  page  281,  line  4.  strike  "section"  and  In- 
sert "subsection". 

At  page  286,  line  18,  strike  'Tjlock"  and  In- 
sert "blocks". 

At  page  287,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  "of 
Alaska". 

At  page  288,  line  12.  strike  "subsections'" 
and  Insert  "subaectloii". 

At  page  388,  line  18,  strike  "subsection" 
and  Insert  "paragraph". 

At  page  288.  line  25.  strike  "Service"  and 
Insert  "Services". 

At  page  388,  line  20.  strike  "pursaunt"  and 
Insert  "pursuant". 

At  page  290.  line  21.  strike  "section"  and 
Insert  "subsection". 

At  page  291.  line  16.  strike  "subsection" 
and  Insert  "paragraph  ". 

At  page  291.  line  19,  strike  "subsection  (b) 
(2)  "  and  Insert  "paragraph  (2i  (B)  ". 

At  page  293,  line  11,  strike  '""Village"  and 
Insert  "'"VUlagcs". 

At  page  29flt  line  11,  strike  "subsection" 
and  Insert  "paragraph"'. 

At  page  297,  line  3,  strike  Service"  and 
liksert  "Services  ". 

At  page  297.  line  iO.  strike  the  number 
"(1>"  and  insert  the  letter   "ll)  ". 

At  page  297,  line  18,  strike  "of  Alaska"'. 

At  page  297,  line  18,  strike  "subsection" 
and  Insert  "paragraph". 

At  page  397,  line  23,  strike  "section  19(f) 
(I)"  and  Insert  "this  subsection  19 to". 

At  page  298.  line  25.  strike  "of  Alaska". 

At  page  299,  line  8,  strike  "Act"  and  Insert 
"act  ■ 

At  page  300.  line  25,  strike  "purpose"  and 
Insert    "purposes  ". 

At  pa^e  302,  line  2,  after  "or  two  "  strike 
"two". 

At  page  302,  line  16,  strike  •purpose"  and 
Injjert    "purpoees" 

At  page  303.  line  3.  strike  "sections  "  and 
Insert    "subaectlona". 

At  page  303.  line  18.  after  "acting"  bikI 
before  ""In  ",  Insert  "after  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing". 

At  page  305.  line  24.  strike  "subsecUon" 
and  Insert    "paragraph". 

At  page  306.  lines  2  and  14.  strike  "stibsec- 
tion  "  and  Insert  "paragraph". 

At  page  30«.  lines  6  and  19,  strike  "Reser- 
vation"' and  Insert  "reservation". 

At  page  309.  line  25.  after  "township"  de- 
lete   the    comma. 

At  page  310.  lines  2,  3.  and  7.  strike  "are  " 
and    Insert    "Is" 

At  page  310,  line  6,  strike  "townships"  and 
Insert    "township". 

At  page  310.  line  6,  strike  "Villages"  and 
Insert    "V'lllage". 

At  page  313.  line  8.  strike  "con-". 

At  page  3J3.  Hue  19.  strike  "In". 

At  page  313,  strike  lines  20  through  26. 

At  page  314.  strike  lines  1  through  22. 

At  page  317.  line  20,  suike  "section""  and 
Insert     "subsection". 

At  page  317,  line  21.  after  "24"  Insert 
(c)". 

At  page  318.  line  11.  after  "subsection" 
and  before  '"(2)".  insert  "(mi". 

At  page  318.  line  11,  strike  "purpossea"  and 
insert    "purpoees:". 

At  pape  324,  line  15  strike  the  comma. 

At  page  324.  line  16.  strike  "Southeast" 
and   Insert    "soutbe«at". 

At  page  324.  lines  17  and  18.  strike  "ulne- 
teeu  "  and  iosert  "eighteen  ". 


At  page  334.  Itne  21.  strike  "wltbdrawan" 
and  Insert  '*wlthdr»wn". 

At  page  830.  Un«  14,  etrike  "of  Alaak* ". 

At  page  330.  Une  20,  after  "State*  "  Lnaert 
"wltb  the  advice  and  consent  ol  the  Sen- 
ate.". 

At  page  331.  line  2,  after  "Defense",  add 
a   rM^  sentence  to  rectd   as  followE : 

"Appolntmenta  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  within  six  months  of  the 
date  at  enactment  of  this  AcA." 

At  page  331.   line  3.   strike   "of   Alaska". 

At  page  332,  lines  2  and  3.  strike  "of 
Alaska". 

At  pages  333,  lines  24.  Mrike  ""subsection" 
and  Insert  ""section"". 

At  page  334.  lines  1  and  5,  strike  "villages" 
and  Insert  "VlUages". 

At  page  336.   line  7.  strike  "of  Alaska". 

At  page  336,  line  13.  strike  "sectlc«is"  and 
Insert  "selections  ". 

At  page  335.  line  14.  strike  ""vUlages"  and 
Insert  ""Villages". 

At  page  335,  lines  15  and  30,  strike  "vil- 
lage"" and  Insert   "Village". 

At  page  336,  line  25,  strike  "vll-"  and  In- 
sert  "VI1-". 

At  page  335  line  19,  etrike  the  period  "." 
aiid  insert  a  comoia   ",". 

At  page  336,  line  17.  strike  "villages"  and 
Insert  '"Villages" 

At  page  337,  lines  17  and  21,  strike  "of 
Alaska" 

At  page  338.  lines  2,  21,  and  24.  and  page 
339.  line  1.  strike  "of  Alaska  ". 

At  r>age  341.  line  6,  strike  'villages"  and 
Insert  "Villages" 

At  page  341,  Hue  17,  strike  the  word 
"chiefly". 

At  page  347,  line  3.  strike  "purpose"  and 
insert  "purpose.s". 

.ft  page  348,  line  6.  strike  "State"  and  In- 
sert "state". 

At  psige  348.  Une  8,  after  "tlon"  and  before 
"with  "  insert  "or  other  professional  services". 

.At    page    349,    line    8.    strike    "of    Alaska" 

At  page  351,  line  25,  after  "(a)",  Insert 
a  comma  "".". 

At  page  352.  line  2,  strike  "attorney's" 
and  Insert  "attorneys'  ". 

At  page  352,  line  2,  after  "fees"  Insert  a 
a  comma  "," 

At  page  359,  line  24,  strike  "Procedures" 
and  insert  "Procedure". 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr  J.^ckson)  . 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and.  I  understand,  it  is  one  that 
will  be  approved  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Jackson  \  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  read.  It  is  not  a  printed  amend- 
ment, but  I  have  several  copies  available 
for  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  look  at  it 
I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  and  non contro- 
versial amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispwised  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Reccro. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
f  oUowTS : 

Beginning  at  page  342  strike  all  of  sub- 
section 34(c)(4).  tines  10  through  24.  and 
at  page  343  strike  lines  1  and  2,  and  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"' (4)    In  making  tlie  classifications  required 


by  subsection  ( c )  (1 )  hereof  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  consultauon  with  the  Planning 
Commiasion,  conduct  detailed  studies  and 
Investigations  of  all  unreserved  putdlc  lands 
in  Alaska.  Including  claaslfled  lands,  and 
of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No  4  and  the 
Rampart  Power  Site  Withdrawal  which  are 
s'.iltable  under  existing  statutory  and  ad- 
ministrative criteria  for  Inclusion  as  recrea- 
tion, wlldcmess.  wild  rivers,  or  wildlife  man- 
agement areas  within  the  National  Park  and 
the  National  WlldJlfe  Refuge  Systems,  and 
every  six  nionths  shall  advise  the  Congress 
for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of 
passage  of  this  Act  of  the  location,  size,  and 
values  of  such  area,  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  such  areas.  aiMl  shall  slmiil- 
taneously  "with  notification  to  the  Congress 
withdraw  these  areas  from  any  appropria- 
tion under  the  pvibllc  land  laws,  including 
application  of  the  mining  and  mlr>erai  leaf- 
lag  laws.  uutU  such  time  as  the  Congress 
act-s  upon  the  Secretary's  reconunendatloris 
but  not  to  exceed  five  years.  In  making  the 
detailed  studies  and  investigations  and  In 
identifying  such  areas,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  areas  recommended  to  him  by  t.he 
Planning  Commission.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  erf  this  Act,  Initial  IdentlfSce- 
uon  of  lands  desired  to  be  selected  by  the 
State  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
and  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sectloris 
13ig)(3i  and  19  of  this  Act  may  be  made 
Within  any  area  withdrawn  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  but  such  lands  shall  not  be  tenta- 
tively approved  or  patented  so  long  as  the 
withdrawal  erf  such  areas  remains  in  elTect 
Provided,  That  selection  of  lands  by  Satlve 
villages  pursuant  to  sections  13(g)(1)  and 
14(b>  and  rights  granted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 21  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected  by 
such  withdrawals  and  such  lands  may  be 
patented  and  such  rights  granted  as  author- 
ized by  this  Act  In  the  event  Congrees  enacts 
legislation  setting  aside  any  areas  with- 
drawn under  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph which  the  Natives  or  the  State  desired 
to  select,  then  other  unreserved  public  lands 
shaU  be  made  available  for  alternative  selec- 
tion by  the  Natives  and  the  State  Any  time 
periods  esuiblished  by  law  for  Native  or  State 
selections  are  hereby  extended  to  the  extent 
that  delays  are  caused  by  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  may  be  required.  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  I  will  Uke  the  full  30 
mmutes  which  I  believe  I  am  allotted  Is 
30  minutes  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  section  24'c> 
of  S.  35,  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1971,  provides  for  the  tran- 
sitional operation  of  the  public  land  law? 
in  a  maimer  designed  to  prevent  a  land 
ru^ih,  speculation,  and  unwise  manage- 
ment decisions.  This  section  also  direct* 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  detailed  study 
of  all  public  lands  .n  Alaska  to  determine 
their  suitability  for  inclusion  in,  or  their 
pstablisliment  as  new  areas  of.  the  na- 
tional park  system  or  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  system  Tne  Secretary  is  to 
report  his  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  complete  the  study  within  3 
years. 

I  endorsed  and  supported  this  pro- 
vision when  the  matter  was  considered  In 
committee  In  both  this  Congress  and  in 
the  91st  Congress. 

Since  S.  35  was  ordered  reported  by 
the  committee  on  September  15.  the 
leaders  of  several  conservation  organiza- 
tions have  raised  a  number  of  Questions 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  this  sub- 
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section  of  the  bill.  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed these  questions  as  well  as  their 
suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  poten- 
tial problems  that  are  of  concern  to  the 
leaders  and  members  of  these  organiza- 
tions. 

As  a  result  of  this  review  I  am  per- 
suaded that  some  clarifying  language 
and  a  number  of  minor  clianges  in  sub- 
jection 24icii4)  would  serve  jo  resolve 
these  questions  and  would  insure  that 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  committee's 
intent  is  made  perfectly  clear  In  the 
language  of  the  bill.  I  have  had  the  ap- 
propriate language  drafted  as  an  amend- 
ment and  will  later  move  for  its  consider- 
ation. The  amendment  does  the  follow- 
ing things; 

First,  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
review  "classified  lands'  as  well  as  un- 
reserved public  lands 

Second,  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  status 
of  his  review  and  his  recommendations 
every  6  months  for  a  period  of  3  years 
Third,  provides  that  where  the  Secre- 
tary recommends  to  the  Congress  an 
area  for  inclusion  in  the  national  park 
or  wildlife  refuge  system  the  area  recom- 
mended will  remain  withdrawn  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  5  years  to  allow 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  consider  and 
act  on  any  proposed  iegtslatlon.  The 
withdrawal  period  under  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  is  2  years 

Since  I  have  handled  national  park  and 
recreational  area  matters  for  many  years. 
I  think  that  the  2 -year  period  Is  too  short 
a  time  I  have  obtained  the  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Secretary  so  that  Con- 
gress, on  both  sides  of  the  Hill,  might 
complete  their  action,  and  that  is  the 
only  reason  for  the  expansion  from  2 
years  to  5  years 

Fourth,  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  in  his  review  t^ose  areas 
recommended  to  him  by  the  PlanrUng 
Commi.ssion 

Fifth,  allows  State  identification  of 
withdrawn  areas  for  purposes  of  State 
selection,  but  does  not  allow  tentative 
approval  or  patenting  of  such  lands  until 
Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  act 
on  the  Secretary  s  recommendations. 

Sixth,  provides  that  withdrawal  of 
lands  will  not  delay  or  frustrate  the 
granting  of  patent  to  lands  selected  by 
Native  villages  even  though  they  may  be 
located  in  a  withdrawn  area;  and 

Seventh,  provides  that  the  State  and 
Natives  shall  have  an  alternative  selec- 
tion right  to  other  unreserved  public 
lands  if  Congress  enacts  legislation  set- 
ting aside  any  of  the  withdrawn  areas 
recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  park 
or  wildlife  refuge  systems. 

Mr  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  Is  to  insure  that  areas  suit- 
able for  Inclusion  in  the  national  park 
or  wildlife  refuge  systems  are  protected 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  so  that 
Congress  may  consider  legislation  on  thLs 
subject.  The  amendment  does  not  in  any 
way  effect  the  proposed  Trans  Alaska 
oil  pipeline.  It  Is,  in  my  view,  compatible 
with  Native  land-selection  rights.  The 
amendment  does,  however,  mean  that 
the  Stat*  wUl  not  be  able  to  select  lands 
in  those  areas  which  the  Secretary  rec- 
ommends for  addition  to,  or  inclusion  in. 
the  park  or  wildlife  refuge  system.  The 


amendment  does  not  effect  In  any  way 
the  status  of  lands  to  which  the  State 
has  selected  and  which  have  been  ten- 
tatively approved. 

The  purpose  for  which  these  lands 
would  be  withdrawn  is  a  national  pur- 
pose and  It  is  my  view  that  the  national 
mterest  requires  that  the  Congress  be 
Riven  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  Secretary's  recommendations. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  he 
supports  It  and  has  aksed  to  be  made  a 
ccsponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  prmted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclasion  of  my  remarks  .some 
language  from  the  committee  report  ex- 
plaining the  operation  of  the  present  pro- 
visions of  section  24(c) . 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr  President.  I  believe 
that  I  have  discus.sed  this  matter  with 
ever>one  who  has  expressed  an  Interest 
in  It.  I  have  di.scusscd  it  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee 
iind  the  minority  counsel.  I  have  also  dis- 
cussed it  with  both  Senators  from  Alaska 
and  have  furnished  them  with  additional 
copies  of  the  amendment. 

KXHIBIT     1 

Section  24(ci  -  This  siibsectton  establishes 
a  traruiltlonal  program  for  tlie  operation  of 
the  public  land  laws  and  the  cla.sslflcatlon 
and.  where  appropriate,  the  crderiy  dl.spoeal 
of  public  lands  m  Alaslta  This  pruvlslou  will 
insure  that  public  lands  lu  Alaslca  may  be 
retained  or  disposed  of  In  the  light  of 
changed  circumstances  brought  about  by  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  operation  of  the  Act 
The  Committee  adapted  these  provisions  to 
provide  for  an  orderly  termination  of  Public 
Land  Order  No  4582.  as  amended,  and  to 
provide  an  orderly  procedure  whereby  public 
lands  may.  In  the  future,  be  appropriated 
under  the  public  land  laws.  Absent  stich  a 
procedure  It  appears  very  likely  that  there 
would  be  a  rush  by  people  to  file  mineral 
lea«t»s    homestead  entries  and  mining  claims 

ejection    J4ic)(l)  —  This    suteectlon    would 

effectuate  a  legislative  withdrawal  from  all 
fornw  of  appropriation  under  tlie  public 
land  laws,  including  the  mining  and  min- 
eral leasing  laws,  of  ail  unreserved  public 
lands  In  Alaska  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  classify  any  lands  s<j  withdrawn  or  prevl- 
ovusly  classified  and.  after  coi.sultatlon  with 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Planning  Com- 
mission, to  open  the  entry,  selection  or  loca- 
tion for  disposal  In  accordance  with  appli- 
cable public  land  laws  such  lands  as  he  de- 
termines are  chiefly  valuable  for  the  pur- 
poses provided  for  by  such  laws  He  may  also 
classify  lands  for  retention  fhould  he  con- 
clude that  the  public  Interest  would  be  bet- 
ter served  thereby  Lands  classlded  for  re- 
tention will  remain  in  that  status,  unless 
reclassified  by  the  Secretary  or  unless  the 
Congress  mcxllfles  the  classification. 

Section  24(ci  (21 —This  subsection  require* 
the  Secretary  or  hts  designee  to  examine  the 
lands  covered  by  any  application  under  the 
public  land  laws  and,  if  appropriate,  to  clas- 
sify ihem  as  suitable  for  the  purpoees  de- 
scribed m  the  application  This  subsection 
also  provides  a  means  whereby  entry  may 
be  made  on  lands  which  have  not  yet  been 
appropriately  classified  under  subsection  (a> 

Section  24(0)13)— The  legislative  with- 
drawal accomplished  by  this  sutjeectlon,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  suljeectlon  (a)  will  not 
affect  any  discretionary  authority  of  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  Issuance  of 
leasee,  permiu,  or  rlght*-of-way  In  accord- 
ance with  existing  law  Nor  will  It  restrict  the 


State's  selection  rights  or  the  availability  of 
rights-of-way  expressly  granted  by  law  ex- 
cept that  rights-of-way  for  highways  under 
Revised  aututee  3477  (43  U.S.C,  S.  932)  will 
in  the  future  take  effect  only  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
establish.  In  the  event  the  Secretary  con- 
cludes that  a  right-of-way  under  Revised 
Statutes  3477  is  Incompatible  with  other  \as»-.s 
to  which  the  lands  Involved  should  be  put  or 
with  values  for  which  such  lands  should  be 
retained  or  reserved,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  refuse  to  permit  such  a  right-of-way 
to  take  effect. 

Section  24(c)  (4) — Subsection  (4)  provides 
that  in  making  classification  under  this  sec- 
tion the  Secretary  shall,  after  consultation 
with  the  Planning  Commission,  make  a  de- 
tailed study  of  all  public  laiids  in  Alaska 
which  are  suitable  for  Inclusion  In  the  Na- 
tional Park.  Forest  or  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tems The  Secretary  Is  required  to  report  to 
the  Congress  on  such  areas  within  three 
years. 

The  Committee  Is  concerned  that,  absent 
the  survey  and  Identification  of  scenic,  hl.s- 
torlcal,  recreational  and  wildlife  areas  re- 
quired by  this  section.  Incompatible  u.'ies 
Could  become  established  In  Alaska  there 
still  remains  an  opportunity  to  set  aside  a 
portion  of  the  public  lands  at  no  cost  for 
the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  geiicrai- 
tlons  In  other  States  this  was  not  done,  and 
as  a  result  the  American  public  must  no'A 
pay  the  price  of  reacquiring  and  setting  aside 
lands  which   were  once  In  public  ownership. 

The  Secretary  Is  not  required  by  subsection 
24(C)  I  2)  to  open  lands  to  entry  If  the  lands 
In  question  are  suitable  for  Inclusion  In 
either  the  park  or  wildlife  refuge  system 

Section  24(C)(5)— This  subsection  directs 
the  Secretary  to  promptly  liisup  patents  to 
all  persons  who  have  made  entry  on  the  pub- 
lic lands  In  compliance  with  the  public  land 
laws  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  Utle  to  a. 
trade  and  manufacturing  site  or  homestead. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  BIBLE  I  yield 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  want  to  say  thai  I  a-ssociate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada.  He  is  quite  familiar 
with  tliis  problem,  both  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee handling  all  of  the  funds  for 
the  E>epartment  of  the  Interior  pertain- 
ing to  parks,  wildlife  areas,  wilderness 
areas,  and  all  other  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  for  offering  the  amendment  in 
wliich  I  am  very  delighted  to  Join  Eis  a 
co-sponsor  I  do  feel  that  it  helps  to  clar- 
ify an  area  where  there  might  be  .some 
ambiguity. 

This  language  should  be  helpful  In 
connection  with  this  aspect  of  the  bill. 

Mr  STE'VENS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  me  5 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  a  colloquy 
with  him. 

Mr  JACKSON  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr  STE'VENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  Ho 
has  in  fact  discussed  this  matter  witli 
us  and  has  made  several  perfecting 
changes  in  the  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  clarify  some  things. 

Mr,  President,  as  I  understand  it.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  does,  in  fact, 
have  the  authority  today  to  claaelfy 
lands.    He    has    classified    the    Central 
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Brooka  Range  area.  He  has  classified  the 
niamna  area  and  the  Cooper  River  area 
for  some  time. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  seeks  to  eetablish  a 
procedure  under  this  amendment  where- 
by there  will  be  an  orderly  review  of  the 
lands  of  Alaska  to  determine  what  land 
should  be  added  to  the  national  parks 
and  national  wildUfe  and  refuges.  That 
is  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  will  be  an  automatic  review.  The 
Secretary  has  to  report  every*  6  months. 
He  ha«  to  make  his  final  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
within  3  years  after  the  final  recom- 
mendation. At  the  end  of  3  years,  or 
any  time  within  that  3  years.  Congress 
must  act  affirmatively  one  way  or  the 
other  within  that  additional  period  If 
additions  to  a  national  park  or  a  new 
national  park  Ls  proposed. 

That  is  the  intent  of  the  measure.  I 
know  of  the  Senator's  interest  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  national  park  areas  He  men- 
tioned the  Central  Brcxiks  Range  area. 
Certainly  the  Gateway  to  the  Arctic  Is 
Involved.  There  have  been  proposals 
that  that  be  made  a  national  park. 

This  makes  It  abundantly  clear  that 
for  a  period  of  ?  years  the  Secretary 
would  be  permitted  to  study  the  matter. 
Then.  If  he  wants  to  recommend  It  as 
a  national  park  or  a  recreation  area,  he 
would  report  back  to  Congress  and  Con- 
gress would  have  5  years  to  act  on  It. 

The  Senator  recalls  recently  that  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  get  to  his 
rather  sizable  State  north  of  oiu-  State 
during  our  recent  recess.  I  noted  there 
at  Moimt  Kermedy  that  all  of  the  land 
arotmd  there  was  not  completely  within 
the  national  park  There  is  a  possibility 
of  that  being  added. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Mount  McKin- 
ley  National  Park.  There  should  be  some 
slight  Increase  in  the  size. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Glacier  Na- 
tional Monument.  I  know  tliat  there  are 
others. 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  the  Senator's  great  Interest  In  our 
State  I  am  aware  also  of  his  trip  this 
past  summer  to  our  State  We  appreciate 
his  Interest  In  our  park  aiid  wildlife 
areas. 

I  want  to  make  certain  that  this 
amendment  provides  that  If  there  Is  to 
be  any  additional  land  added  to  these 
area.s— ^and  some  of  them  I  do  support — 
it  will  be  done  by  an  act  of  Congress 
under  this  amendment. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  STE'VENS,  Also.  Mr.  President, 
with  respject  to  the  lands  that  have  pres- 
ently t>een  tentatively  approved  by  the 
State  on  selections  made  prior  to  the  so- 
called  freeze — which  has  been  In  effect 
for  some  time — these  tentative  approv- 
als that  have  been  given  before  that 
date  woiild  not  be  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment. This  is  a  prospective  amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  comment  in 
that  regard. 

Mr  BIBLE.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  If 
they  have  been  tentatively  approved 
either  by  the  Department  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  or  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  they  are  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  amendment. 


Mr.  STETVENS.  Mr.  President,  1  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  for  explanation 
of  his  amendment.  The  amendment  Is  In 
the  same  direction  as  the  BLj'l  amend- 
ment. However,  I  think  the  Senator  has 
come  up  with  an  automatic  review  pro- 
vision which  puts  the  burden  on  the 
Secretary  to  come  forth  and  puts  the 
burden  on  Congress  to  act  within  a  sp>e- 
clfic  period  of  time. 

While,  if  I  had  my  druthers.  I  woiild 
not  have  them  in  the  bill. 

I  imderstand  the  Senator's  great  in- 
terest and  the  interest  of  many  other 
people  in  seeing  that  there  is  an  orderly 
transition  of  3  years.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  for  presenting  the  amend- 
ment in  the  way  in  which  he  has. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Alstska. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nklson) 
is  unavoidably  detained  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  He  had  some  ques- 
tions that  he  wished  to  ask  the  author 
of  the  amendment.  In  his  behalf,  I  shall 
proF>ose  the  questions  that  he  has  pre- 
pared. 

The  Senator's  amendment  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  "conduct  de- 
tailed studies  and  investigations  "  of  sev- 
eral categories  of  pubhc  lands  In  Alaska. 
Not  only  does  this  specifically  include 
two  areas  of  technically  reserved  Fed- 
eral lands— namely.  Pet  4  petroleum  re- 
serve and  the  Rampart  Power  Site  With- 
drawal— but  all  unreserved  public  lands 
and  two  areas  which  have  heretofore 
been  "classified"  under  the  authority  of 
the  now  terminated  Classification  and 
Multiple  Use  Act  of  1964— namely.  Cop- 
per River  Classification  and  Dlamna 
Classification. 

Now,  I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  about  one  particu- 
lar area  m  Alaska:  the  Central  Brooks 
Range.  As  the  Senator  knows,  some  24 
million  acres  In  the  Central  Brooks 
Range  was  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  be  classified  under  the 
authority  of  the  Classification  and  Mul- 
tiple Use  Act  of  1964.  That  proposal  was 
formalized  by  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register,  but  was  never  actually  finalized 
because  the  authority  of  the  Classifica- 
tion and  Multiple  Use  Act  terminated 

The  Senator  would  agree,  would  he 
not.  that  this  Central  Brooks  Range 
area — which  he  visited  in  detail  during 
the  recent  recess — has  enormous  poten- 
tial national  interest  and  significance? 
This  area  as  proposed  In  the  published 
cla-s-slflcatlon  documents  In  the  Federal 
Register,  encompasses  much  of  the  heart 
of  the  Central  Brooks  Range,  a  pristine 
wilderness  of  enormous  value  for  its 
natural  beauty,  wildlife,  and  wilderness 
character  This  area,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  encompasses  the  area  long  pro- 
posed to  be  set  aside  as  the  Gates  of  the 
Arctic  National  Park. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  is  this; 
woiild  It  be  the  intent  of  your  amend- 
ment that  this  particular  area,  the  Cen- 
ral  Brooks  Range,  would  be  studied  for 
possible  recommendation  by  the  Secre- 
tary tmder  the  provisions  of  the  pending 
amendmoit? 

Mr  BIBLE  The  answer  to  the  quejs- 
tion     the     Senator    proposed     on     be- 


half of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  ,  who  is  unavoidably  detained, 
is  yes.  I  covered  that  in  my  earlier  state- 
ment. In  response  to  Senator  Stevins  I 
indicated  that  one  of  the  proposed  areas 
we  woiUd  hope  would  be  studied — and  I 
might  add.  studied  at  an  early  date — by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  the 
Gates  of  the  Arctic  National  Park. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  in  Augtist  tc  fly 
to  AnsJctuvuk  and  the  proposed  Gates  of 
the  Arctic.  It  is  an  area  of  spectacular 
beauty,  I  would  hope  the  Secretary  and 
his  people  would  study  it  at  an  early  date 
and  make  their  recommendations  well 
within  the  3-year  study  period  which  is 
authorized  in  my  amendment.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  we  will  not  do  anything 
until  the  recommendation  is  made,  but 
the  amendment  would  protect  the  area 
during  that  period  of  time,  I  think  it 
should  be  protected,  and  I  hope  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  give  this  high 
priority  in  his  study. 

I  am  immensely  impressed  by  the 
area's  rugged  beauty  and  natural  values, 
its  wlldness,  and  Its  obvious  national  sig- 
nificance. I  am  familiar  with  the  long- 
standing proposition  that  the  heart  of 
this  area  be  added  to  our  national  park 
system  as  a  ma^tniflcent  new  Gates  of  the 
ArcUc  National  Park.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Natiorml  Park  Serv- 
ice, as  well  as  Alaskan  and  national  con- 
servation groups,  have  this  proposal  high 
on  their  Ust  of  priorities. 

Now,  technically  speaking,  this  Central 
Brooks  Range  area  is  not  classified  tm- 
der the  now-defimct  Classification  and 
Multiple  U.se  Act.  It  very  nearly  weis  so 
classified,  and  is  presently  in  a  temporary 
holding  category  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  classification  proposal  did  get  as  far 
as  pubUcation  in  the  Federal  Register 
But  it  is  the  definite  intent  of  my  amend- 
ment to  assure  that  this  area — and  I 
mean  the  ftill  area  as  proposed  for  clas- 
sification— be  studied  for  the  various 
kinds  of  potentials  outhned  in  my  amend- 
ment. This  land  is  aU  technically  wnthin 
the  category  of  "imreserved  public  lands" 
which  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  study 
under  the  language  of  my  amendment  It 
is  my  intention  in  this  amendment  to 
specify  that  this  area  be  studied.  Indeed, 
the  long  record  of  interest  in  this  area 
and  the  possibility  that  it  may  otherwise 
quickly  be  endangered  by  alternative  dis- 
pasitlon  or  development  make  it  requisite 
that  it  receive  very  high  priority  as  the 
Secretary  proceeds  to  carry  out  the  du- 
tle'^  assigned  him  by  this  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  raising  this 
point,  and  my  response  is  affirmative 
that  the  Central  Brooks  Range  should 
receive  priority  study  tmder  the  proce- 
dures of  this  amendment  It  is  my  hope  t: 
see  recommendations  covering  this  area 
come  up  to  the  Congress  in  the  first  6 
month  reporting  period  under  thi.'^ 
amendment,  for  this  priority  reporting 
will  be  the  surest  means  of  guaranteeing 
the  Interim  protectlco  this  area  so  clearly 
requires  imtil  Congress  has  decided  its 
ultimate  best  protection  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  who  is  not  able  to  be 
here. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
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Icnow  11  there  are  any  further  questions 
in  connection  with  the  amendment. 

I  am  not  necenarily  soliciting  ques- 
tions, but  unieflB  there  are  other  ques- 
tions, I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's last  unanimous  consent  request 
with  regard  to  his  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

E)oes  the  Senator  from  Washmgton 
yield  back  his  tmie? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  I  have  any  time  to 
yield  back.  I  am  prepared  to  do  so.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  opposition. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  I  have  authority  to  yield  back. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (putting  the  question!. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BIBLE  subsequently  said:  *.4r.  Pres- 
ident, since  calling  up  the  amendment 
which  I  called  up  earlier,  and 
which  has  been  acted  upon,  I  have 
been  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nbi.son>,  to  add  his 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nu.- 
soN ) ,  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT     NO      .•S«7 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No   567   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  164.  Une  3.  Insert  the  following 
after  ■thereof."  •Including  Tslmshlans." 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  Uus 
amendment  would  include  the  Tsimshi- 
ans,  whose  origins  are  from  Canada,  but 
w^ho  truly  are  Alasltan  Natives.  I  believe 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
on  the  part  of  tlie  chairman.  We  are  all 
in  agreement  on  this  amendment.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  mi- 
nority side  and  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment.  We  are  glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  is  this 
my  amendment  No.  567  ? 

Mr    ORAVEL.  Our  amendemnt. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Very  well.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  little  legislative  history  in  con- 
nection with  this  amendment. 

The  PRE^SIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  the 
Tsimshians  are  a  group  of  Natives  who 
were  adopted,  more  or  less,  mlo  the 
Ala.slcan  Native  group.  We  do  have  a 
provision  in  this  bill  that  deals  with 
Metlakatla  There  are  a  great  many  of 
Tsimshians  who  do  not  live  on  Metla- 
katla It  IS  the  mtent  of  tills  amendment 
that  those  who  do  not  reside  on  Metla- 
kotla  aie  mcluded  in  ilie  deflmtion  of 
Alaskan  Native  people  even  if  Metlakatla 
decides  not  to  be  included  under  this  bill. 
I  want  everyone  to  imderstand  that  is  the 
total  impact  of  the  amendment.  If 
Metlakatla   decides   to   l>e  mcluded.   all 


Tsimsliiana  are  included.  If  Metlakala 
decides  not  to  be  Included,  then  all  Tsim- 
shians not  residents  of  Metlakatla  are  in- 
cluded anyway. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time  is 
yielded  b«ck.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senators 
from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

AMENDMENT    NO      Se* 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  iMr  Oravk-^  and 
myself.  I  call  up  my  amendment  No  569 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  amendment,  as  follows 

On  page  163.  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following: 

(f)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  terminate  or  otherwise  curtail  the 
activities  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration or  other  Federal  agencies  con- 
ducting loan  or  loan  and  grant  programs  In 
Alaska.  Pot  ttiia  purpose,  the  terms  "Indian 
reservation"  and  "trust  or  restricted  Indian- 
owned  land  areas"  In  Public  Law  89-136.  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  shall  be  Interpreted 
to  Include  lands  granted  to  Natives  under 
this  Act  aa  long  as  these  lands  retain  an 
exemption  from  State  property  taxes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  withhold  that' 

Mr,  STEVENS.  I  withhold  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  without  the  time  being  charged 
against  either  side.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection   it  is  .so  ordered. 


PUBLIC     BUILDINaS     AMENDMENTS 
OF   1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  409.  S.  1736.  This 
lias  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  sUte  Uie  bill  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bin  IS  1736i  to  amend  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1»58.  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
flnaucUig  the  acqulsUlou.  coiisiructlon.  al- 
teration, maintenance,  operation,  and  pro- 
tection of  public  buildings,  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Tliere  bemg  no  objection,  tlie  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1.  after  line  4,  strike  out: 

Sic,  2  The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
(73  Stat,  479)  as  amended  (40  U,S,C,  601). 
i»  ankended  a3  follows 

I  1  I  delete  the  ngure  ""»200.000"  In  sub- 
sei-tiuu  (b)  of  section  4  and  Insert  the  figure 
»500.000"  la  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  delete  the  flgnree  "HOO.OOO"  and 
•"•300.000"  In  subsection  ta)  of  section  7. 
and  insert  la  each  case  the  figure  ""WOO.OOO" 
In  Ueu  thereof: 

(3  I    delete  "and  such  approval  has  not  be«n 


rescinded   as  provided   In   subsection    (c)    of 
this  aoctlon"  In  subsection  (a)  of  Motion  7; 

(4)  delet*  tba  word  "maximum"  In  clause 
(2)  of  Bubaectlon  7, 

(5)  <M«ts  In  such  section  all  of  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c).  and  (d>.  and  "(a)  '  foIlo'*'lng 
""Sic.  7."". 

(6)  delete  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  13 
the  following-  "as  he  determines  necessary."; 

(7)  In  sections  11  and  12.  delete  "(a)" 
after  "Section  7"; 

(8)  In  [laragTaph  ( 1 )  of  section  13  redesig- 
nate clauses  ii)  and  (xl)  as  (xll)  and  (xlll). 
respectively    and    Insert    Immediately    after 

"faculties."  the  following:  "(X)  Federal  park- 
lag  facilities.  (Xl)  parking  areas.";  and 

(9)  Insert  at  the  end  of  section  13  the 
fiillowlng- 

"(8)  the  term  'Federal  parking  facilities* 
means  any  structure  designed  for  parking  or 
a  parking  lot  that  has  been  »oqulr«d  or  con- 
.structed  pursuant  to  tills  Act  for  the  express 
purpose  of  providing  off  street  parking  for 
official,  employees',  or  visitors'  vehicles,  for 
Federal  agencies,  mixed  ownership  corpora- 
tions (as  defined  In  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act),  or  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(9)  the  term  'parking  areas'  means  those 
grounds,  areas,  courtyards,  or  sp>aces  within, 
adjacent  to.  around,  near,  or  beneath  build- 
ings occupied  either  by  Federal  agencies, 
mixed  ownership  corftorations  (as  defined  in 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act), 
or  by  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  site  owned  or  leased  by  the 
Federal  Government  suitable  for  parkTng 
which  Is  speciQcally  Identified  and  deslftiated 
by  the  Administrator  for  use  tor  ofT"  street 
parking  for  official,  employees"  or  HJsltors' 
vehicles." 

Sec  3.  Subsection  (f )  of  section  210  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40  U  S  C  490(f)). 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(f)(1)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
established  by  the  8ecretary  of  the  Treasury, 
a  Federal  building  fund.  Buch  funds  shall  be 
compoeed  of  (A)  the  assets  of  the  buildings 
management  fund  (Including  any  stirplus 
therein),  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section prior  to  Its  an»endment  by  the  Public 
Buildings  Amendments  of  1069,  and  the  con- 
.struction  services  fund,  created  by  section  9 
of  the  Act  of  June  14,  1946  (CO  Stat  2591. 
as  amended,  and  the  fund  shall  assume  all 
the  liabilities,  obligations,  and  commitments 
.'f  the  said  buildings  management  fund  and 
the  said  oonatructlon  servlcee  fund;  (B)  any 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  appropriated 
to  General  Service  Administration  under  the 
headings  "Operating  Expenses.  Public  Build- 
ings Service',  "Repair  and  Improvement  of 
Public  Buildings'.  "Cor^tructlon,  Public 
Buildings  Projects".  'Sites  and  Expenses. 
Public  Buildings  Projects',  'Payments,  Public 
Btilldlngs  Purchase  Contracts',  "Additional 
Court  Facilities",  and  "Expenses.  United  States 
Court  Facilities",  In  the  Independent  Offices 
and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Appropriation  Act.  1970.  or  prior 
year  appropriations;  (C)  the  estimated  fair 
market  value  as  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Government -owned  btillcUngs  or 
faclllt-e<i  carried  In  the  active  Inventory  of 
General  Services  Admlnstratlon;  and  (D) 
such  s;ims  as  may  be  appropriated  thereto. 
"(3)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with  (a) 
advances,  reimbursements,  and  payments. 
Including  payment  of  charges  niade  in  pur- 
suance of  subsection  iJlU)  of  section  210 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  KcX  of  1949.  as  amended  (40  IT  S  C. 
4901.  and  (b^  all  other  reimbursement*  and 
refund."!  or  recoveries  resulting  from  opera- 
tion of  the  fund.  Including  receipts  from 
carriers  and  others  for  loss  of  or  damage  to 
property, 

"(3)  The  fund  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  UmlUtlons  for  use  by  and  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Administra- 


tor for  (a)  public  buildings  construction,  ac- 
quisition, or  altaratton  projects:  ProviAed, 
Ttiat  such  fund  may  be  used  for  any  in- 
dividual project  estimated  to  Involve  an  ex- 
penditure in  exoeae  of  (£00.000  only  when 
authorized  by  appropriation  Acts,  and  (b) 
the  performance  of  all  other  real  property 
management  and  related  activities.  Including 
personal  services  and  administrative  opera- 
tions, and  authorized  by  law  in  amounts  not 
exceeding  limitations  imposed  In  appropria- 
tion Acts.  The  oonstructlon,  acxjulsltlon,  and 
operation  of  P'ederal  parking  facUltlee  and 
parking  areas  shall  be  financed  solely  from 
the  revenues  derived  from  such  parking  fa- 
riiltles  and  parking  areas  and  accounted  for 
se>parately  within  the  fund. 

"(4)   The  Administrator  shall   prepare  an- 
nually   and    submit    to    the    Bureau    of    the 
Budget  a  business  type  budget  In  accordance 
with  section  847   of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  and   the  rules  and  regulations  estab- 
lished   by   the   President    pursuant    thereto  " 
Sec    4    Section  210  of  the  Federal  Properly 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949    as 
amended  (40  U  S  C  490) .  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  subeectlon  reading  as  follows 
"(J)   The  Administrator  Is  authorized  - 
"(1)  to  charge  any  Federal  agency,  includ- 
ing General   Services  Administration,   mixed 
ownership    corporation    (as    defined    In    the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act),  and 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Coluir.bia. 
Federal  employee,  private  person,  or  organi- 
zation   furnished    services,    space,    quarters, 
maintenance,  repair,  or  other   facilities.  In- 
cluding parking,  fees  therefor  at  rates  to  be 
determined  by  the  Admlnlstrattir  from  time 
to  time  and  provided  for  In  regulations  is- 
sued by  him    In  establishing  such  rates  and 
charges,   the   Administrator   shall   give   con- 
sideration  to   the   costs   of   providing   space, 
services,  or  other  facilities  and  shall  provide 
for  reserves  for  replacement  and  exp&n.slon : 
Provided.  That  with  respect  to  those  build- 
ings for  which  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services    Is   responsible    for    alterations    only 
(as  the  term  'alter"  Is  defined  in  section  13  (5) 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959   (73  Stat, 
479).    as    amended    (40    USC    612(5)),    the 
rates  charged  the  occupant  agency  or  agen- 
cies for  such  services  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator so  as  to  recover  only  the  approxi- 
mate applicable  cost  Incurred  by  him  In  pro- 
viding such  services    Funds  available  to  any 
such  agency  shall  be  avaUable  to  defray  such 
rates  and  charges; 

"(2)  to  operate  by  lertse  or  otherwise  Fed- 
eral parking  facilities  and  parking  areas,  and 
to  issue  all  needftU  rules  and  regulations  In 
connection  therewith; 

"(3)  to  alter  Federal  buildings; 
"(4)  to  maintain,  operate,  and  protect  pub- 
lic buildings  (as  defined  In  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1969.  as  amended)  and  sites,  and 
provide  services  related  thereto,  including 
demolition  and  Improvement  with  respect  to 
sites  authorized  to  be  leased  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  by  contract 
or  otherwise; 

"(6)  to  rent  space  In  buildings  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1877  (40  U.S  C 
34);  emd 

"(6)  to  provide  such  fencing,  lighting. 
guard  booths,  and  other  facilities  on  private 
or  other  property  not  In  Goverrunent  owner- 
ship or  control  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
enable  the  United  States  Secret  Service  to 
perform  Its  protective  functions  pursuant  to 
section  3056  of  title  18.  United  States  Code," 
Sec  5  (a)  Any  other  Executive  agency,  in 
addition  to  General  Services  Administration, 
which  provides  to  an  eligible  agency  the 
services  set  forth  In  subsection  (J)  ( 1)  of  sec- 
tion 210  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act,  as  amended  (40  U,S,C. 
490).  shau  charge  the  eligible  agency  to 
which  such  aervloM  are  fumlsbed  fees  there- 
for at  rat«a  detarmlned  by  the  head  at  the 
agency  fumUhlng  the  eervloes  In  the  manner 


provided  In  subsection  (J)  (1)  of  section  210 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Service  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C,  490).  or. 
at  the  election  of  such  agency  head,  at  rates 
determined  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  and  charged  by  him  for  com- 
parable servlcee  Funds  available  to  occupy- 
ing eligible  agencies  shall  be  avaUable  to 
defray  such  rates  and  fees.  Moneys  derived 
by  other  agendee  from  such  rates  or  fee* 
may  t>e  credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund 
Initially  cliarged  for  providing  the  service, 
except  that  amounts  Included  for  replace- 
ment and  expansion  shall  be  credited  to  the 
fund  created  by  subsection  (fill)  of  section 
210  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40 
use.  490). 

I  b  I  As  tised  In  this  section,  the  terms 
"eligible  agency"  or  "eligible  agencies"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  the  term  "Federal 
.Agency"  as  defined  In  section  3(b)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
^ct.  as  amended  (40  USC.  472).  and  Include 
nixed  ownership  corporations  (as  defined  In 
the  Government  Corporation  (Control  Act), 
The  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Federal  employees,  private  persons,  or  orga- 
nizations 

(CI  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "real 
property  management  and  related  acUvlUes" 
and  similar  terms  shall  Include  the  functions 
of  acquisition,  design,  construction,  altera- 
tion, renting,  operation,  maintenance,  pro- 
tection, moving,  demoUtion  and  other  like 
functions  which  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration or  other  agencies  arc  authorized  by 
law  to  provide  eligible  agencies. 

Sec.  6  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upv^n  enactment  The  efTective  dute  of  the 
rates  to  be  charged  pursuant  to  the  regula- 
tions to  t>e  issued  under  subsection  (Ji(li 
of  section  210  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
an-icnded.  and  section  6  hereof,  shall  be  on 
the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  second  fiscal 
year  subsequent  to  enactment  hereof. 
And.  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 
Sec  2  The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
(73  Stat  479  I,  as  amended  (40  USC,  601  et 
seq,).  Is  amended  as  follows 

(1)  delete  the  figure  "$200,000"  in  subeec- 
tlon (b)  of  section  4  and  insert  the  figure 
••»600.000"  In  lieu  thereof: 

(2)  delete  the  figures  "$100,000"  and 
"$200,000"  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  7, 
and  Insert  in  each  case  the  figure  "$500,000" 
In  lieu  thereof: 

(3)  delete  "and  such  approval  has  not 
been  rescinded  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section"  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
7; 

(4)  delete  the  word  "'.  maximum"  In  clause 
(2)  of  subsection  (S)  of  section  7; 

(5)  delete  in  such  section  all  of  subsections 
(c)   and  (d)  ; 

(6)  delete  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  12 
the  following:  "".  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary,"; and 

(7)  insert  at  the  end  of  section  12(C)  the 
following  sentence:  "In  developing  plans  for 
such  new  buildings,  the  Administrator  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  excellence  of  archi- 
tecture and  design," 

Sec  3  Subsection  (f )  of  section  210  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U,S.C.  490(f) ).  Is 
amended  to  read  as  folloMre: 

"(f)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  such  date 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
a  fund  Into  which  there  shaU  be  deposited 
the  following  revenues  and  collections: 

"(I)  VwK  charges  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (J)(l)  of  this  section  payable  In 
advance  or  otherwise. 

"(11)  Proceeds  with  respect  to  buUdlng  sites 
authorlBed  to  l>e  leased  pursuant  to  sub- 
•ecUon  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(ill)  Receipts  from  carriers  and  others  for 
loss  of,  or  damage  to,  property  Iwlonglng  to 
the  fund. 


"(2)  Moneys  deposited  Into  the  fund  shal] 
be  available  for  expenditure  for  real  property 
management  and  related  actlvitioB  in  such 
amoimts  and  for  such  purpoeee  as  specified 
la  annua!  appreprlatlon  Acts  Provided  Ti  a: 
authortzatlons  for  capital  expenditures  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions. 

"(3)  There  are  hereby  merged  with  the 
fund  established  under  this  subsection,  un- 
expended balances  of  (A)  the  Buildings 
Ma.iagemr.il  Fund  (including  any  Eurpius 
therein),  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section prior  to  its  amendment  by  the  Public 
Buildings  Amendments  of  1971:  (Bj  the  Con- 
struction Services  Fund,  created  by  section 

9  of  the  Act  of  June  14.  1946  (60  Stat  259). 
as  amended;  (C)  any  funds  appropriated  to 
General  Services  Administration  under  the 
headings  Rtpair  and  Improveiiient  of  Public 
Buildings'.  'Payments,  Public  Buildings  Pur- 
chase Contracts',  'Construction.  Public  Build- 
ings Projects'.  Sitee  and  Expenses  Public 
Buildings  Projects",  "Coiistructloi, ,  F«leral 
Ofllce  Building  Numt>ered  7,  Washington. 
DC.  and  'Additional  Court  Facilities"  In 
any  appropriation  Acts  for  the  years  prior  to 
the  fiscal  yeaj-  In  which  the  fund  becomes 
operational;  and  (Di  such  sums  as  may  be 
appropriated  thereto  Proitdrd  That  fu-id 
shall  as-eume  all  the  liabilities  obligations 
(■•id  commitments  of  the  said  i  1  i  Buildings 
M,.' agement  Fu- d  (2)  Construction  Serv- 
ices Fund,  and  (3)  the  aptproprlatlons 
specified  in   (C)    hereof 

"(4)  Advances  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  fund  to  carry  out  Its 
purposes  Provided  That  such  advances 
shall,  within  thirty  yeara.  be  repaid  with  in- 
terest at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  TreRsury  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  with  remaining 
period  to  maturity  comparable  to  the  aver- 
age maturities  of  such  advances  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  oT  1  per  centum  And 
provided  further.  That  any  approprlatloriS 
made  to  the  General  Services  Administration 
for  the  direct  Federal  construction  of  pub- 
lic buildings  af'.er  July  31 ,  197]  shall  with  I  ' 
thirty  years  from  the  date  of  obligation,  be 
repaid  as  aljove 

"(5i  In  any  fiscal  year  there  may  l)e  de- 
posited to  miscellaneous  receipts  such 
amount  as  may  be  specified  In  the  annua: 
budget  estimates  for  the  fund 

"(6)  Nothing  Ir.  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  General  Services  Administration  from 
providing  special  services  not  Included  In  the 
standard  level  user  charge,  such  as  security 
guarding  alterations  and  space  adjustments 
requested  by  and  for  the  convenience  of  any 
agency,  design  and  engineering  services,  and 
similar  special  services,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  and  such  reimbursement;^  mav  be  en  '■- 
Ited  to  the  fund  established  ur^der  this  sub- 
sec  t  lor.  " 

Src  4  Section  210  of  the  Federal  Properiv 
and  Administrative  Siervlces  Act  of  1B48  8S 
amended  (40  USC  490 1 ,  Is  amended  by  ad- 
ding three  ne^w  subsections  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(J)  The  Admlnlstrat<^r  is  authorized — • 
"(1)  to  charge  any  eligible  agency  fur- 
nished service^  space  quarters,  maintenance 
repair,  or  other  facihtles  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  space  and  servioeei,  at  rates  to 
be  determined  by  the  Administrator  from 
tune  to  time  and  provided  for  in  regulations 
issued  by  him.  Such  rates  and  charges  shall 
approximate  commercial  charges  for  com- 
parable space  and  eervlcea:  Provided.  That 
with  respect  to  those  buildings  for  which  the 
Administrator  ol  General  Services  U  respon- 
sible for  alterations  only  (as  the  term  'alter' 
is  defined  in  section  14(6)  of  the  Public 
BuUdlngs  Act  of  10A9  (73  Stat.  4»).  as 
amended  (40  XT.S.C.  613(6)).  tbe  rates 
charged  the  occupant  •c«D«y  or  ageneiee  for 
such  servioes  shall  be  flaad  by  the  A<dmln- 
tstrator  ao  as  to  recover  only  the  approxl- 
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mate  applicable  coat  Incurred  by  him  In  pro- 
viding such  (LltAratlooA.  A^enclM,  or  activi- 
ties within  agencies,  may  be  exempted  from 
the  charges  provided  by  this  aubeectlon,  II 
the  President  of  the  United  States  deter- 
mines that  such  charges  would  be  Infeaslble 
or  Impractical.  To  the  extent,  any  such  ex- 
emption Is  granted,  appropriations  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  are  author- 
ized to  reimburse  the  fund  for  any  loss  of 
revenue 

■  (3)  to  alter  Federal  buiidlngs 

"(3)  to  maintain,  operate,  and  protect  pub- 
lic buildings  taa  defined  In  the  Public  Bulld- 
Ixigs  Act  of  1959,  as  amended)  and  sites,  and 
provide  services  related  tbereto,  including 
demotion  and  Improvement  with  respect  to 
site  authorized  to  he  leased  pursuant  tu  sub- 
secti'jn  [a)  of  this  section,  by  contract  or 
otherwise, 

"|4i  to  rent  space  In  buildings  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
vlaioQS  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1877  (40  U.S.C. 
34 1 :  and 

"iS)  to  provide  such  fencing,  lighting, 
guard  booths  and  other  facilities  on  private 
or  other  property  not  In  Oovernment  own- 
ership or  control  as  may  be  appropriate  to  en- 
able the  United  Stale.i  .Secret  Service  to 
perform  Its  protective  functions  pursuant  to 
section  3066  of  title  18,  United  States  Code 
and  the  Act  of  June  8,   1968,  82  Stat    170 

tk)  Any  other  executive  agency,  in  addi- 
tion to  Oeneral  Service.  Administration, 
which  provides  to  an  eligible  a^'ency  space 
and  services  set  forth  in  subsection  (J)(l' 
of  this  section.  Is  authorized  tu  charge  the 
eligible  agency  for  such  space  and  services 
at  rates  approved  by  llie  AdminLtirator. 
Moneys  derived  by  other  agencies  fr  >m  such 
rates  or  fees  shall  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation or  fund  Initially  charged  for  pro- 
viding the  service,  except  th.it  amounts 
which  are  In  exce«s  of  actual  operating 
and  maintenance  costs  of  providing  the 
service  shall  be  credited  to  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts unless  otherwise  authorized  by  l«w 
( 1 1  As  used  In  this  section  — 

"(1)  The  terms,  eligible  agency'  or  eli- 
gible agencies'  shall  have  the  .same  meaning 
as  the  term  Federal  agency'  as  defined  In 
section  3^b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Service  Act.  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  472),  and  Include  mixed  ownership 
corporations  t  as  defined  In  the  Oovernment 
Corporation  Control  Act) .  the  government  of 
the  District  of  C<rfuinbla.  private  persons, 
or  organisations. 

'  (2)  The  term  real  property  management 
and  related  activities  shall  include  the  ftinc- 
tlons  of  acquisition,  design,  construction,  al- 
teration, renting,  operatKin.  maintenance. 
protection,  moving,  demolition,  and  other  like 
functions  which  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration or  other  agencies  are  authorized  by 
law  to  provide  eligible  agencies." 

Sec.  8.  The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
(73  Stat.  479).  as  amende!  (40  L' S  C  601), 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  4  and  re- 
numbering the  existing  section  4  and  sub- 
sequent sections  appropriately.  The  new  sec- 
tion 4  shall  read  as  f  oUows : 

"I  a)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  will  be  served  by  taking  action  here- 
under, he  is  authorized  to  provide  space  for 
an  eligible  ag«acy  (as  defined  In  section 
aiOi  1 )  )  of  the  F«derai  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  Amended  (40 
use.  4»0)  by  entering  Into  purchase  con- 
tracts, the  terms  of  which  ih&ll  not  be  less 
than  ten  or  more  than  thirty  years  and 
which  shaU  pro'vlda  in  each  case  that  title  to 
the  property  shall  'vest  In  the  United  States 
at  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  contract 
term  and  upon  fulfUlment  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  stlpnlated  In  each  of  such  pur- 
chase oontracta.  Such  temns  and  conditions 
shall  liicl'ude  provMon  for  the  application  to 
the  purchaa*  prlc*  agreed  upon  therein  of 
Installment  payments  made  thereunder. 


"(b)  Kach  such  [uirchase  contract  abali 
include  such  provlslcns  as  the  Administrator, 
la  his  discretion,  ahail  deem  to  be  In  the  beat 
interests  of  the  United  States  aiul  appropri- 
ate to  secure  the  performance  of  the  obliga- 
tions Imposed  upon  the  party  or  parties  that 
ahall  enter  into  such  agreement  with  the 
United  States.  No  such  purchft.se  contract 
shall  prtivide  for  any  payments  t<>  be  made  by 
the  United  atitiea  In  excess  of  the  amount 
iiecesaary.  as  determined  by  the  Adnunl.'-tra- 
tor,  to — 

"(1)  anKirtize  the  costs  of  improvements 
to  be  constructed  plus  the  fair  market  value. 
on  the  date  cf  the  agreement,  c  f  the  site,  if 
owned  or  acquired  by  the  rontracu  r.   and 

■■(2)  provide  a  reasonable  rare  of  interest 
on  the  cut.standlug  principal  as  aeteriiiliied 
under  i  1 )  above;  and 

"(3)  reimburse  the  contractor  for  the  cost 
of  any  otlier  obligations  assumed  by  hlra  un- 
der the  r^ntract.  Including  (but  r  ot  limited 
to)  payment  of  taxes,  casts  of  carrying  «p- 
proprtote  insurance,  and  costs  of  repair  and 
maintenance  if  so  assumed  by  the  contractor 

"(c)  Funds  now  or  hereafter  available  for 
the  payment  nf  rent  and  related  charges  for 
premmes  whether  appropriated  directly  to 
the  Oeneral  Servlc>»s  Administration  or  to 
any  other  agency  of  tie  Government  and  re- 
ceived bv  said  Administration  for  sr.oh  pur- 
r>o8e  may  be  utilized  by  the  Administrator  to 
make  pnyments  becoming  diie  from  time  to 
time  frrim  the  United  States  tin  current 
charges  In  connection  with  agreements  en- 
tered Into  under  authority  of  tht.1  section. 

"id)  With  respect  to  any  Interest  In  real 
property  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  same  .ihall  be  subject  to  State 
and  local  taxes  until  title  to  the  same  shall 
pass  to  tie  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  purchase  contracts 
provided  for  In  this  section  for  the  erection 
by  the  contractor  of  buildings  and  Improve- 
ments for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  any  person,  copartnership, 
corporat.on.  or  other  public  or  private  entity. 
to  effectuate  any  of  the  purpo.ses  of  this  sec- 
tion and  Is  further  authorized  to  bring  about 
the  develupment  and  Improvement  of  any 
land  owned  by  the  United  States  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Oeneral  Services  .Admini- 
stration including  the  demolition  of  obsolete 
and  outmoded  structures  situated  thereon, 
by  providing  for  the  construction  thereon  by 
others  of  such  structures  and  facilities  as 
shall  be  the  subject  of  the  applicable  pur- 
chase contracts,  and  by  making  available  such 
plans  ani  specifications  for  the  construction 
1.'  a  public  building  thereon  bis  the  Oovern- 
ment may  ptvsseis  Provided.  That  projects 
heretofore  approved  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969.  as 
amended  (40  U  S  C  601  et  seq  1 .  and  In  which 
no  substantial  change  in  .scope  has  been 
made,  and  for  which  the  estimated  cost  of 
construc'lon  has  not  Increa-sed  by  more  than 
an  average  of  10  per  centum  per  year,  may  be 
mn.strueted  under  authority  of  this  section 
without  further  approval,  and  the  prc«pec- 
in.scs  sutmltted  to  obtain  such  approval  sliall 
for  all  pxirposes  t>e  considered  a.s  prospec- 
tuses for  the  purchase  of  space. 

"(t)  BUcept  for  previously  approved  pro- 
.specttise*  referred  to  In  (e)  above,  no  pur- 
chase contract  shall  be  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  this  section  until  a 
prospectus  therefor  has  been  submitted  and 
approved  in  accordance  with  section  8  of  this 
Act. 

"(g)  No  purchase  contract  shall  be  entered 
into  under  the  authority  granted  under  this 
section  after  a  period  of  three  full  fiscal  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment." 

Sec.  6.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  B-jlldlngs  Amendments  of  1971.  the 
.Administrator  of  Oeneral  Servlcea  shall  Issue 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary. 

Sxc  7.  Funds  avmllable  to  any  eligible 
agency  may  be  used  to  pay  user  charges  estab- 


Ushed  under  section  210(J)  and  (k)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Adralnistratlve  Services 
of  1940.  as  amended. 

Sec  8.  The  Public  BuUdin^  Act  (73  Stat. 
478),  as  amended  (40  U  B.C.  601  et  aeq.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  19   as  foUuwk 

•  Sec.  19  Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  for  the  construction  or  alteration  of 
any    Federal    building   under    this    Act 

iA)  The  .'\amlulstrator  of  General  Services 
shall  file  a  statement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  niid  Urban  Development  and  tlie 
AdminlBtrator  of  the  Small  Business  .\dmin- 
istr.itlon  dct.'itllng   - 

(1)  the  total  number  of  residential  and 
small  business  units  and  structures  ti)  be 
demolished  cr  removed  by  such  alLermt.on  or 
coiistructU>n; 

(2)  the  measures  taken  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  all  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.   i8»4i. 

(bj  The  Secretary  of  Hou.slng  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  shall  Justify 
to  the  Administrator  that  the  measures  taken 
In  conjunction  with  the  proposed  construc- 
tion or  .^lteratlcn  are  couslstctil  wltn  the 
Federal  policy  of  assuring  that,  prior  to  dis- 
placement of  any  person  or  business,  there  be 
available  In  areas  not  generally  less  desirable 
in  regard  to  public  utilities  and  public  and 
commercial  facilities  and  at  rents  and  prices 
within  the  financial  means  of  the  persona 
and  busltiesses  displaced,  decent,  s&Te,  and 
sanitary  housing  and  small  business  units 
and  structures  equal  In  number  to  the  num- 
ber of  and  available  to  such  displaced  persons 
or  businesses  who  require  such  units  and  rea- 
sonably accessible  to  the  dwelling  places  or 
places  of  employment  of  such  displaced  per- 
son or  businesses. 

Sec.  9  This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon 
enactment  The  effective  date  of  applying  the 
rates  to  be  charged  pursuant  to  the  regula- 
tions to  be  issued  under  subsections  (J)(l) 
and  (k)  of  section  210  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  shall  be  as  determined  by  the 
Admlnlstrntor  of  General  Services  but  in  any 
event  shall  not  be  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  third  full  fiscal  year  subsequent  to  the 
enactment  thereof. 

B(?  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Buildings 
.■\mendments  of  1971". 

Sec  2  The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969 
(73  Stat  479)  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  601). 
is  amended  a.s  follows : 

(II  delete  the  figure  ""$2(X).OO0"  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  4  and  Insert  the  figure 
■■J500  000"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  delete  the  tlgurei  "IIOO.OOO"'  and  ""$200.- 
000"  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  7.  and  In- 
sert in  each  case  the  figure  "»600,000"  in  lieu 
thereof: 

(3)  delete  "and  such  approval  has  not  been 
re.sclnded  a,s  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section'"  In  subsection   (a)   of  section  7; 

(4)  delete  the  word  "maximum"  in  clause 
(2)    of  subsection  7; 

(5)  delete  in  such  section  all  of  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c).  and  (d),  and  "(a)"  following 
"  S«c.  7."; 

(6)  delete  In  subsection  (al  of  section  12 
the  following:  "as  he  determines  necessary,"; 

(7)  In  sections  11  and  12,  delete  "(a)  "  after 
"Section  7"; 

(8)  In  paragraph  (11  of  section  13  redesig- 
nate clauses  (X)  and  |xl)  as  (xll)  and  (xlil), 
respectively  and  Inaert  Immediately  after 
"facilities."  the  following-  "(x)  Federal  park- 
ing facilities,   (xl)   parking  areas.";  and 

(9)  Insert   at   the   end   of  section   13   the 

fnlloTPlng- 

■\8)  the  term  'Federal  parking  facilities' 
means  any  structure  designed  for  parking  or 
a  parking  lot  that  has  been  acquired  or  con- 
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structed  jninu»nt  to  thU  Act  for  the  ex- 
preaa  purpose  erf  providing  off  street  parking 
for  oaclal.  employees',  or  visitors'  Tehicles, 
for  Federal  agencies,  mixed  O'wnershlp  corpo- 
rations (as  defined  In  the  Government  Oor- 
poratioa  CJontxol  Act) ,  or  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Coltunbla. 

"(9)  Tbe  term  'parking  areas'  means  those 
grounds,  areas,  courtyards,  or  spaces  within, 
adjacent  to,  around,  near  or  beneath  build- 
Inge  occupied  either  by  Federal  agencies. 
nUxed  ownership  corporations  (as  defined  In 
the  Oovemnaent  Corporation  Control  Act ) , 
or  by  the  government  of  the  District  of  (Co- 
lumbia, or  any  site  owned  or  leased  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment  suitable  for  parking 
which  Is  speciflcally  identified  and  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator  for  use  for  off 
street  parking  for  official,  employees'  or  visi- 
tors' vehicles." 

SBC.  3.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  210  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Servlcea 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  (40  US  C.  490(f)  i 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)  There  la  hereby  authorised  to  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
a  Federal  building  fund.  Such  funds  shall  be 
composed  of  (A)  the  assets  of  the  buildings 
management  fund  (Including  any  surplus 
theT«in),  wtablUbed  punuant  to  this  sub- 
section prior  to  its  amendment  by  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Amendments  of  19S9.  and  the 
construction  services  fund,  created  by  section 
9  of  the  Act  of  June  14.  1946  (60  Stat.  269)  . 
as  amended,  and  the  fund  shall  assvime  all 
the  liabilities,  obligations,  and  commitments 
of  the  said  buildings  management  fund  and 
the  said  construction  servloee  fund;  (B)  any 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  appropriated 
to  Oeiteral  Services  Administration  under 
the  headings  "Operating  Expenses,  Public 
Buildings  Service',  'Repair  and  Improvement 
ot  Public  Buildings'.  "Construction,  Putfllc 
Buildings  Projects'.  'Sites  and  Expenses.  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Projects'.  Payments.  Public 
Buildings  Purchase  Contracts',  'Additional 
Court  Facilities',  and  'Expenses,  United 
States  Court  Facilities',  in  the  Independent 
OfHces  and  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Appropriation  Act.  1970, 
or  prior  year  appropriations;  (C)  the  esti- 
mated fair  market  value  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator  of  Oovernment  owned 
buildings  or  facilities  carried  In  the  active 
Inventory  of  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion; and  (D)  such  sums  as  may  be  appro- 
priated thereto. 

"(2)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with  (a) 
advances,  reimbursements,  and  payments. 
Including  payment  of  charges  made  In  pur- 
suance of  subsection  (J)(l)  of  section  210 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40  U.8.C. 
490).  and  (bl  all  other  reimbursements  and 
refunds  or  recoveries  resulting  from  opera- 
tion of  the  fund.  Including  receipts  from 
carriers  and  others  for  ions  of.  or  damage  to, 
property. 

"(3)  The  fund  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitations  for  use  by  and  un- 
der the  direction  and  control  of  the  Admin- 
istrator for  (a)  public  buildings  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  alteration  projects:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  fund  may  be  used  for  any 
Individual  project  estimated  to  Involve  an 
expenditure  In  excess  of  $500,000  only  when 
authorized  by  appropriation  Acts,  and  (b) 
the  performance  of  all  other  real  property 
management  and  related  activities,  Includ- 
ing personal  services  and  administrative  op- 
erations, as  authorized  by  law  In  amounts 
not  exceeding  limitations  imposed  In  appro- 
priation Acts.  The  construction,  acquisition, 
and  operation  of  Federal  parking  facilities 
and  parking  areas  shall  be  financed  solely 
from  the  revenues  derived  from  such  park- 
ing facilities  and  parking  areas  and  ac- 
counted for  sepa,rately  within  the  fund. 

"(4)  The  AdminlBtrator  shall  prepare  an- 
nually and  submit  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  a  business  type  budget  In  accordance 
CXVII 3419 — Part  30 


With  MCtlon  947  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  estab- 
Ilshed  by  the  President  pursuant  thereto." 

S»c.  4.  Section  310  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C  490) ,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  reading  as  follows: 

"(J)  The  Administrator  Is  authorlred — 

•■(1)  to  charge  any  Federal  agency,  in- 
cluding Oeneral  Services  Administration, 
mixed  ownership  corporation  (as  defined 
in  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act),  and  the  Oovernment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Federal  employee,  private  per- 
son, or  organization  furnished  services, 
space,  quarters,  maintenance,  repair,  or 
other  faculties,  including  parking,  fees 
therefor  at  rates  to  t>e  determined  by  the 
Administrator  from  time  to  tlmie  and  pro- 
vided for  In  the  regulations  Issued  by  him. 
In  establishing  such  rates  and  charges,  the 
Administrator  shall  give  consideration  to 
the  costs  of  providing  space,  services,  or 
other  facilities  and  shall  provide  for  re- 
serves for  replacement  and  expansion:  Pro- 
fided,  That  with  respect  to  those  buildings 
for  which  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Services  is  responsible  for  alterations  only 
(as  the  term  'alter*  is  defined  in  section 
13(6)  of  the  Public  Btiildlngs  Act  of  1989 
(73  Stat.  479),  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  812 
(6) ),  the  rates  charged  the  occupant  agency 
or  agenclee  for  such  services  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Administrator  so  as  to  recover  only 
the  approximate  applicable  cost  incurred 
by  him  in  providing  such  services.  Funds 
available  to  any  such  agency  shall  be  avail- 
able   to   defray    such    rates    and    charges: 

"(2)  to  operate  by  lease  or  otherwise  Fed- 
eral parking  facilities  and  parking  areas, 
and  to  Issue  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
in  connection  therewith; 

"(3)  to  alter  Federal  buildings; 

"(4)  to  maintain,  operate,  and  protect 
public  buildings  (as  defined  in  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended)  and 
sites,  and  provide  services  related  thereto,  in- 
cluding demolition  and  improvement  with 
respect  to  sites  authorized  to  be  leased  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  by 
contract  or  otherwise; 

"(6)  to  rent  space  in  buildings  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  (Columbia  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1877  (40  U.S  C. 
34);  and 

"(6)  to  provide  such  fencing,  lighting, 
guard  booths,  and  other  facilities  on  private 
or  other  property  not  in  Government  owner- 
ship or  control  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
enable  the  United  States  Secret  Service  to 
perform  its  protective  functions  pursuant  to 
section  3056  of  title  18,  UiUted  States  Code." 

S*c.  6.  (a)  Any  other  Executive  agency,  in 
addition  to  Oeneral  Services  Administration, 
which  provides  to  an  eligible  agency  the 
services  set  forth  in  subsection  (J)(l)  of 
section  210  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act.  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  490),  shall  charge  the  eligible  agency 
to  which  such  services  are  furnished  fees 
therefor  at  rates  determined  by  the  head  of 
the  agency  furnishing  the  services  in  the 
manxker  provided  in  subsection  (J)(l)  of 
section  210  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Service  Act,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  490) ,  or.  at  the  election  of  such  agency 
head,  at  rates  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Oeneral  Services  and  charged  by 
him  for  comparable  services.  P*unds  available 
to  occupying  eligible  agencies  shall  be  avail- 
able to  defray  such  rates  and  fees.  Moneys 
derived  by  other  agencies  from  such  rates 
or  fees  may  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion or  fund  Initially  charged  for  providing 
the  service,  except  that  amounts  included 
for  replacement  and  expansion  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  fund  created  by  subsection  (f)  (1) 
of  section  210  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  UJ3.C.  490) . 

(b)    As   used   in   this  section,   the   terms 


"eligible  agency"  or  "eUglble  agencies"  sball 
have  the  same  meaning  as  the  term  "Federal 
Agency"  as  defined  In  section  3(b)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act,  as  amended  (40  XJJB.C.  472) .  and  Include 
mixed  ownership  corporations  (as  defined  in 
the  Government  Carporatlon  Control  Act ) . 
the  government  of  the  District  of  (Columbia. 
Federal  employees,  private  persons,  or  or- 
ganizations. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "real 
property  management  and  related  activities' 
and  slnillar  terms  shall  Include  the  funcuons 
of  acquisition,  design,  construction,  altera- 
tion, renting,  operation,  maintenance,  pro- 
tection, moving,  demolition  and  other  like 
functions  which  Oeneral  Services  Adminis- 
tration or  other  agencies  are  authorized  by 
law  to  provide  eligible  agencies. 

Sec.  6.  This  Aot  shall  beccKne  efleotive  upon 
enactment.  The  effective  date  of  the  rates  i-o 
be  charged  pursuant  to  the  regulations  to  be 
Issued  under  subsection  (J)(l)  of  section 
210  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and 
section  5  hereof,  shall  be  on  the  date  of  the 
beginning  of  the  second  fiscal  year  subse- 
quent to  enactment  hereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
(73  Stat.  479),  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  601 
et  seq  ) ,  Is  amended  as  follows; 

( 1 )  delete  the  figure  "»200.000"  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  4  and  Inaert  the  figure 
"$500,000  "  In  Ueu  thereoT: 

(2)  delete  the  figures  "HOO.OOO"  and 
"1200,000"  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  7.  and 
Insert  in  each  oase  the  figure  "aSOO.OOO  "  in 
lieu   thereof; 

(3 1  delete  "and  such  approval  has  not 
been  rescinded  as  provided  in  subsection  (c| 
of  this  section'    in  subeectlon  (a)  of  section 

7; 

(4)  delete  the  word  ",  maximum"  in  clause 
(21  of  subsection  (a)   of  section  7; 

(5)  delete  In  such  section  aU  of  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d); 

(6)  delete  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  12 
the  following-  ".  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary";  and 

(7)  Insert  at  the  end  of  section  12(c)  the 
following  sentence:  "In  developing  plans  for 
such  new  buildings,  the  Administrator  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  excellence  of  archi- 
tecture and  design". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  210  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40  UJB.C.  490 
(f)  I  .  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  such  date 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator. 
a  fund  Into  which  there  shall  be  deposited 
the  following  revenues  and  collections: 

"(1)  User  charges  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (j)  (1)  of  this  section  payable  in  ad- 
vance or  otherwise. 

"(1!)  Proceeds  with  respect  to  building 
sites  authorized  to  be  leased  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"ilU)  Receipts  from  carriers  and  others 
for  loss  of.  or  damage  to.  property  belonging 
to  the  fund. 

"(2)  Moneys  deposited  Into  the  fund  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  for  real  pr<^- 
crty  management  and  related  activities  In 
such  amounts  and  for  such  purposes  as 
specified  in  annuad  appropriation  Acts : 
Provided.  That  authorizations  for  capital  ex- 
penditures may  be  made  without  regard  to 
fiscal  year  limitations. 

"(3)  There  are  hereby  merged  with  the 
fund  established  under  this  subsection,  un- 
expended balances  of  (A)  the  Buildings  Man- 
agement Fund  (Including  any  surplus  there- 
in), established  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
prior  to  Its  amendment  by  the  Public  Build- 
ings Amendments  of  1971;  (B)  the  Construc- 
tion Services  Fund,  created  by  section  9  of 
the  Act  of  June  14.  1»4«  (60  Stat.  369).  as 
amended:  (C)  any  funds  appropriated  to 
Oeneral  Services  Ad  ministration   under   the 
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dem<llnca  'Bepalr  and  Improvement  Ot  Pub- 
lio  BuUdlngi,'  'P»]nzMnt«.  Public  Bulldlnga 
Purchaa«  Ckintrmota',  'Construction,  Public 
Buildings  Projects,'  'Sltet.  and  ExpensM. 
Public  Buildings  Projects'.  "Ckmstructlon, 
Federal  Office  Building  Numbered  7,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  and  Additional  Court  Facili- 
ties', In  any  appropriation  Acts  for  tbe  years 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  fund  be- 
comes operational;  and  (D)  such  sums  as 
may  be  appropriated  thereto,  Provided.  That 
the  fund  shtUl  assume  aU  the  llabUltles,  obli- 
gations, and  commitments  of  the  said  (1) 
Buildings  Management  Fund,  (2)  Construc- 
tion Serrices  Fund,  and  (3)  the  appropria- 
tions specified  in  ( C )  hereof. 

"(4)  Advances  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  fund  to  carry  out  Its 
purposes:  Provided,  That  such  advances 
shall,  within  thirty  years,  be  repaid  with 
Interest  at  a  rate  not  lees  than  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  current  average 
nuu-ket  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  tJnlted  States  with  remaining 
period  to  maturity  compairable  to  the  aver- 
age maturities  of  such  advances  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum: 
And  provided  further ,  That  any  appropria- 
tions made  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  the  direct  Federal  construction  of 
public  buUdlngs  after  July  31.  1971,  shall, 
within  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  obli- 
gation, be  repaid  as  above. 

•■(5)  In  any  fiscal  year  there  may  be  de- 
posited to  miscellaneous  receipts  such 
amount  as  may  be  specified  in  the  annual 
budget  estimates  for  the  fund. 

"(6)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  General  Services  Administration  from 
providing  special  services  not  Included  in 
the  standard  level  user  charge,  such  as  se- 
curity guarding,  alterations,  and  space  ad- 
justments requested  by  and  for  the  conven- 
ience of  any  agency,  design  and  engineering 
services,  and  similar  special  services,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  and  such  reimbursements 
may  be  credited  to  the  fund  established  un- 
der this  subsection." 

Sic.  4.  Section  210  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C  490 1  .  Is  amended  by  add- 
mg  three  new  subsections  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(J)   The  Administrator  Is  authorized — 

•■(1)  to  charge  any  eligible  agency  fur- 
nished services,  space,  quarters,  mainte- 
nance, repair,  or  other  facilities  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  space  and  services) .  at  rates  to 
be  determined  by  the  Administrator  from 
time  to  time  and  provided  for  In  regulations 
Issued  by  him.  Such  rates  and  charges  shall 
approximate  commercial  charges  for  com- 
parable space  and  services:  Provided  That 
with  respect  to  those  buUdlngs  for  which  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  respon- 
sible for  alterations  only  (as  the  term  'alter' 
18  defined  In  section  13(5)  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  49),  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  612(5)1.  the  rates 
charged  the  occupant  agency  or  agencies  for 
such  services  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Admini- 
strator so  as  to  recover  only  the  approximate 
applicable  cost  incurred  by  him  in  providing 
such  alterations.  Agencies,  or  activities  with- 
in agencies,  may  be  exempted  from  the 
charges  provided  by  this  subsection.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  determines 
that  such  charges  would  be  infeaslble  or  Im- 
practical. To  the  extent,  any  such  exemption 
Is  granted,  appropriations  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  are  authorized  to 
reimburse  the  fund  for  any  loss  of  revenue. 

"(2)    to  alter  Federal  buildings: 

"(3)  to  maintain,  operate,  and  protect 
public  buildings  (as  defined  in  the  Public 
BuUdlngs  Act  of  1908,  as  amended)  and  sites, 
and  provide  services  related  thereto.  Includ- 
ing demolition  and  Improvement  with  re- 
spect to  sites  autborleed  to  be  leased  pur- 
suant to  suijsectlou  (a)  of  this  section,  by 
contract  or  otherwise; 


"(4)  to  rent  space  In  buildings  In  the  DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia  notwithstanding  tbe  pro- 
visions of  tbe  Act  of  liarob  S.  1877  (40 
U.S.C.  84):  and 

"(8)  to  provide  such  fencing,  lighting, 
guard  booths,  and  other  facilities  on  private 
or  other  property  not  in  Government  owner- 
ship or  control  as  may  be  appropriate  to  en- 
able the  United  States  Secret  Service  to  per- 
form its  protective  functions  pursuant  to 
section  30fie  of  Utle  IS.  United  States  Code 
and  the  Act  of  June  6,  19«8,  82  Stat.  170. 

"(k)  Any  other  executive  agency,  in  addi- 
tion to  General  Services  Administration, 
which  provides  to  an  eligible  agency  space 
and  services  set  forth  In  subsection  (J)  (1)  of 
this  section.  Is  authorized  to  charge  the 
eligible  agency  for  such  space  and  services  at 
rates  approved  by  the  Administrator.  Moneys 
derived  by  other  agencies  from  such  rates  or 
fees  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
or  fund  Initially  charged  for  providing  the 
service,  except  that  amounts  which  are  In 
excess  of  actual  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  o'  providing  the  service  shall  be 
credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts  unless 
olherwlie  authorized  by  law 

"  (1 )  As  used  In  this  section — 

■■  ( 1 )  TTie  terms,  'eligible  agency"  or  'eligible 
agencies'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  the 
term  Federal  agency'  as  defined  In  section  3 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Service  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  472), 
and  Include  mixed  ownership  corporations 
I  as  defined  In  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act),  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  private  persons,  or  organiza- 
tions. 

"(2)  The  term  'real  property  management 
and  related  activities'  shall  include  the  func- 
tions of  acquisition,  design,  construction, 
alteration,  renting,  operation,  maintenance, 
protection,  moving,  demolition,  and  other 
like  functions  which  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration or  other  agencies  are  authorized 
by  iaw  to  provide  eligible  agencies  " 

Src.  5.  The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
(73  Stat.  479),  as  amended  (40  USC.  601). 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  4  and 
renumbering  the  existing  section  4  and  sub- 
sequent sections  appropriately.  The  new  sec- 
tion 4  shall  read  as  followi: 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  will  be  served  by  taking  action  here- 
under,  he  Is  authorized  to  provide  space  for 
an  eligible  agency  (as  defined  In  section  210 
( 1 )  )  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  490)  by  entering  Into  purchase  con- 
trsuits.  the  terms  of  which  shall  not  be  less 
than  ten  or  more  than  thirty  years  and  which 
shall  provide  In  each  case  that  title  to  the 
property  shall  vest  in  the  United  States  at  or 
before  the  expiration  of  the  contract  term 
and  upon  fulfillment  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions stipulated  In  each  of  such  purchase 
contracts.  Such  terms  and  conditions  shall 
include  provision  for  the  application  to  the 
purchase  price  agreed  upon  therein  of  Install- 
ment payments  made  thereunder 

"(b)  Each  such  purchase  contract  shall  In- 
clude such  provisions  as  the  Administrator. 
In  his  discretion,  shall  deem  to  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  appropri- 
ate to  secure  the  performance  of  the  obliga- 
tions Imposed  upon  the  party  or  parties  that 
shall  enter  into  such  agreement  with  the 
United  States.  No  such  purchase  contract 
shall  provide  for  any  payments  to  be  made  by 
the  United  States  In  excess  of  the  amount 
necessary,  as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, to — 

"  ( 1 )  sunortlze  the  cost  of  Improvements  to 
be  constructed  plus  the  fair  market  value, 
on  the  date  of  the  agreement,  of  the  site,  If 
owned  c»r  acquired  by  the  contractor;  and 

"(3)  provide  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
on  the  o'utstandlng  principal  as  determined 
under  ( 1 )  above;  and 

"(3)  reimburse  the  contractor  for  the  cost 
of   any   other   obligations   assumed   by   him 


under  the  contract,  including  (but  not 
limited  to)  pajrment  of  taxes,  coats  of  carry- 
ing appropriate  Insurance,  and  ooets  of 
repair  and  maintenance  if  so  assumed  by  the 
contractor. 

"(c)  Funds  now  or  hereafter  available  for 
the  payment  of  rent  and  related  charges  for 
premises,  whether  appropriated  directly  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  or  to 
any  other  agency  of  the  Government  and 
received  by  said  Administration  for  such 
purpose,  may  be  utilized  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  make  payments  becoming  due  from 
time  to  time  from  the  United  States  as  cur- 
rent charges  In  connection  with  agreements 
entered  Into  under  authority  of  this  section. 

"(d)  With  respect  to  any  interest  In  real 
property  acquired  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  same  shall  be  subject  to 
State  and  local  taxes  until  title  to  the  same 
shall  pass  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  purchase  contracts 
provided  for  In  this  section  for  the  erection 
by  the  contractor  of  buildings  and  Improve- 
ments for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  any  person,  copartnership, 
corporation,  or  other  public  or  private  entity, 
to  effectuate  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section;  and  Is  further  authorized  to  bring 
about  the  development  and  improvement  of 
any  land  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
under  the  control  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  Including  the  demolition  of 
obsolete  and  outmoded  structures  situated 
thereon,  by  providing  for  the  construction 
thereon  by  others  of  such  structures  and 
faculties  as  shall  be  the  subject  of  the 
applicable  purchaa«  contracts,  and  by  mak- 
ing available  such  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  construction  of  a  public  buUdlng 
thereon  as  the  Government  may  possess: 
Provided,  TTiat  projects  heretofore  approved 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
BuUdlngs  Act  of  1959.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
601  et  seq.).  and  In  which  no  substantial 
change  m  scope  has  been  made,  and  for 
which  the  estimated  cost  of  construction  hsa 
not  Increased  by  more  than  an  average  of 
10  per  centum  per  year,  may  be  constructed 
under  authority  of  this  section  without  fur- 
ther approval,  and  the  prospectuses  sub- 
mitted to  obtain  such  approval  shall  for  all 
purposes  be  considered  as  prospectuses  for 
the  purchase  of  space. 

"(f)  Except  for  previously  approved  pro- 
spectuses referred  to  In  (e)  above,  no  pur- 
chase contract  shall  be  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  this  section  untU  a 
prospectus  therefor  has  been  submitted  and 
approved  In  accordance  with  section  8  of 
this  Act. 

"(g)  No  purchase  contract  shall  be  entered 
Into  under  the  authority  granted  under  thU 
section  after  a  period  of  three  full  fiscal  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment." 

Sec.  6.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Amendments  of  1971,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  Issue 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary. 

Sec  7.  Funds  available  to  any  eligible 
agency  may  be  used  to  pay  user  charges  estab- 
lished under  section  310  (J)  and  (k)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

Sxc.  8.  The  Public  Buildings  Act  (73  SUt. 
479),  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section   19,  as  follows: 

"Sec  19.  Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  for  the  construction  or  alteration 
of  any  Federal  building  under  this  Act: 

(a)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  file  a  statement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Buslneas  Ad- 
ministration detailing — 

( 1 )  the  total  number  of  residential  and 
small  buslneas  units  and  structure*  to  be 
demolished  or  removed  by  such  altsiration  or 
construction; 

(3)   the  measures  taken  to  assure  oompU> 
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ance  with  all  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1894). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  shall  Justify 
to  the  AdmlnlstraUir  that  the  measures  taken 
In  conjunction  with  the  proposed  construc- 
tion or  alteration  are  consistent  with  the 
Federal  policy  of  assuring  that,  prior  to  dis- 
placement of  any  person  or  business,  there  be 
avaUable  In  areas  not  generally  less  desirable 
in  regard  to  public  utUitles  and  public  and 
commercial  faculties  and  at  rents  and  prices 
within  the  financial  means  of  the  persons 
and  businesses  displaced,  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing  and  small  business  utills 
and  structures  equal  In  number  to  the  num- 
ber of  and  available  to  such  displaced  per- 
$oi\s  or  businesses  who  require  such  units 
and  reasonably  accessible  to  the  dwelling 
places  or  places  of  employment  of  such  dis- 
placed persons  or  businesses." 

Sec  9.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon 
enactment.  The  effective  date  of  applying  the 
rates  to  be  charged  pursuant  to  the  regula- 
tions to  be  Issued  under  subsections  (J)(l) 
and  (k)  of  section  210  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  shall  be  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  but  In  any 
event  shall  not  be  later  than  the  beglnmiig 
of  the  third  full  fiscal  year  subsequent  to  the 
enactment  thereof. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel'  . 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  we  art 
taking  up  this  bill  in  the  interim 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend  for  a  moment,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  act  on  passage  of 
the  biU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  wislies  to  sr)eak  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  wish  to 
speak  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
pending  bill? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon  has  the  opportunity  to 
set  aright,  for  the  first  time  In  many 
years,  the  Federal  Government's  public 
buildings  program. 

For  the  past  few  years,  as  many  Sen- 
ators know  who  have  been  concerned 
about  the  postponement  of  public  build- 
ings in  their  home  States,  fiscal  condi- 
tions have  made  it  all  but  impossible  to 
carry  forward  this  program  in  a  timely 
and  efficient  manner. 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
which  under  the  authority  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  has  charge  of  the 
construction,  alteration,  acquisition, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  public 
buildings,  has  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  that  no  fewer  than  «3 
public  buildings  are  unconstructed  today 
although  their  designs  have  be€n  com- 
pleted and  their  land  acquired.  Some  of 
the.se  buildings  have  been  authorized  for 
a.s  long  as  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  the.se  63  buildings  are  in 
addition  to  many  others  which  as  yet 
have  received  no  appropriations.  They 
are  to  be  constructed  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  are  located  in  nearly  every  State. 
Because  of  the  chronic  unavailability  of 


funds  for  this  program,  other  structures, 
such  as  the  needed  Federal  buildings  at 
Fairbanks  and  Anchorage  In  my  own 
State  of  Alaska,  have  not  even  been 
considered  for  authorization. 

If  sufficient  funds  for  the  63  buildings 
were  available,  their  construction  could 
begin  promptlj'. 

Together,  they  amount  to  nearly  $1 
billion  in  imconstructed  public  buildings. 
To  give  a  more  concrete  example  of  their 
value,  I  have  been  informed  that  based 
on  the  present  annual  appropriation  to 
the  GSA  for  the  construction  of  public 
buildings — some  $115  million  each  year 
since  1959 — it  would  require  10  years  to 
clear  the  present  backlog  alone,  much  less 
to  keep  pace  witli  the  developing  office 
needs  of  the  executive  branch. 

No  one  doubts  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tinued delay  of  these  projects  is  enor- 
mously costly  to  the  Government.  First, 
of  course,  whenever  such  a  builc'ing  is  de- 
layed, there  is  an  inevitable  rise  in  con- 
struction costs.  That  escalation  was  es- 
timated at  around  1 -percent  per  month 
immediately  prior  to  the  wage-price 
freeze. 

Then,  adding  further  to  the  original 
cost,  there  is  the  fact  that  for  every  day 
that  land  for  a  building  lies  idle  in  the 
possession  of  the  Federal  Government, 
local  jurisdictions  are  deprived  of  needed 
property  tax  revenue  without  enjoying 
tlie  benefits  of  increased  payrolls. 

A  further  expense  is  entailed,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  plans  for  the  public  building 
itself  become  outmoded  in  the  interven- 
ing p>eriod,  as  they  often  do.  Next,  there 
is  tlie  cost  of  the  commercial  rent  paid  to 
landlords  by  Federal  agencies  which  are 
forced  to  scatter  their  i>ersormel  around 
in  rented  quarters  rather  than  occupying 
a  Government-owned  facility.  That  situ- 
ation also  tends  to  breed  inefficiency  in 
an  agency,  which  is  a  further  drain  on 
the  Treasury. 

Last,  by  not  acting  to  overcome  tlie 
backlog,  the  Government  is  leaving  thou- 
sands of  persons  unenaployed  who  might 
otherwise  find  work  as  part  of  an  aggres- 
sive Federal  building  program. 

The  Public  Buildings  Amendments  of 
1971.  reported  last  Friday  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pubhc  Works,  seek  to  put  an 
end  to  those  problems  by  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  inflationary  delay  in  the  con- 
struction of  Federal  office  buildings 

To  summarize  its  provisions  briefly. 
S.  1736  would  create  in  the  Treasury  a 
new  Federal  buildings  fund,  to  be  com- 
posed primarily  of  rental  equivalents  paid 
into  it  by  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  The.se  rental  equivalents  would 
be  accounted  for  in  the  individual  budg- 
ets of  the  departments  and  agencies,  a 
radical  departure  from  present  practice. 
under  which  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration bears  the  budgetary  respon- 
sibility for  the  cost  of  most  of  the  office 
space  occupied  by  the  executive  branch. 
These  rental  equivalents,  or  "user 
charges.  '  would  be  paid  into  the  fund  at 
rates  established  by  the  GSA.  and  would 
be  based  on  the  kind  and  location  of  office 
space  which  a  department  or  agency 
occupies. 

The  committee  anticipates  that  with 
the  creation  of  this  fund,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  have  one-step  financing  of  public 
buildings,  rather  than  a  continuation  of 


present  policy,  under  which  the  GSA 
must  come  before  the  Congress  one*  for 
site  and  design  money,  and  once  again 
for  appropriations  to  construct  a  build- 
ing. 

Further,  since  individual  departments 
and  agencies,  instead  of  the  GSA,  would 
be  assessed  for  the  value  of  the  space 
which  they  occupy,  8.  1736  represents  a 
significant  step  toward  performance 
budgeting.  Unless  the  entire  cost  of  a 
Federal  agency  or  program  is  reflected 
in  its  budget,  including  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing that  agency  or  program,  a  valid  per- 
formance budget  is  defeated. 

The  committee  also  expects  that  this 
provision  will  resiilt  in  a  suhwtantial  sav- 
ings in  office  costs  for  the  executive 
branch.  Under  present  pcriicy.  since  de- 
partments and  agencies  escape  paying 
for  the  cost  of  their  space,  they  have 
little  incentive  to  conserve. 

On  the  contrary,  history  shows  that 
they  tend  to  request  from  the  GSA  more 
space  than  they  legitimately  need.  an(3 
then  to  hoard  it.  However,  once  these 
departments  and  agencies  are  required  to 
pay  rental  equivalents  Into  the  Federal 
building  fund,  and  to  justify  those  sums 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
they  may  weU  become  more  conservative 
in  their  demands  for  room.  As  it  was 
brought  out  In  the  Subcommittee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds'  hearings  on  S. 
1736,  a  mere  1-percent  reduction  in  the 
space  demands  on  OSA-controlled  build- 
ings would  result  in  an  annual  savings  of 
more  than  $9  million  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  S.  1736 
would  re\1ve  the  Purchase  Contract  Act 
of  1954  for  a  3 -year  period  in  order  to 
enable  the  GSA  to  clear  the  present 
backlog  in  unconstructed  buildings.  Un- 
der this  law,  the  Government  would  make 
uistallment  payments  to  priMite  contrac- 
tors for  buildings  which  would  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  contract  term.  Although 
the  committee  recognizes  that  in  the 
short  run.  this  method  of  acquisition  is 
more  expensive  than  direct  coistruction 
by  appropriation,  it  is  fell  that  it  will 
more  than  make  up  the  additional  ex- 
pense by  eliminating  further  inflationary 
delay. 

Next.  Mr  President,  the  Public  Build- 
ings Amendments  of  1971  would  update 
certain  technical  and  limiting  provisions 
contained  by  the  PubUc  Buildings  Act  of 
1959  in  order  to  make  that  law  more 
attuned  to  today's  conditions  I  will  dis- 
cuss those  revisions  later  in  my  remarks. 
S.  1736  wiU  also  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  in  developing 
plans  for  future  public  buildings,  to  give 
due  consideration  to  excellence  in  archi- 
tecture and  design.  This  provision  was 
initiated  in  committee  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr 
BocGS)  auid  by  the  committee's  distin- 
guished chairman.  Mr   Randolph 

Last,  the  bill  contains  a  provision,  ini- 
tiated by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  fMr.  Weicker>  to  insure 
that  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, in  acquiring  real  property  for  the 
construction  or  alteration  of  puWic  build- 
ings, will  adhere  to  all  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Uniform  Relocation  and  R«al 
Property  .Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970. 
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Mr.  President,  before  I  provide  an 
analysis  of  the  biU  for  ttie  Senate,  let  me 
make  a  general  statement  about  Its  effect. 
As  I  have  said,  the  purpose  of  8.  1736 
Is  to  expedite  the  construction  of  public 
buildings  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
General  Services  Administration.  How- 
ever, let  me  state  that  in  no  respect  does 
tins  legislation  relax  congressional  over- 
sight in  this  field.  Under  S  1736.  the 
GSA  still  has  the  responsibility  to  seek 
approval  for  individual  prospectuses 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Neither  does  this  bUl  relieve  the 
GSA  of  the  requirement  that  it  seek  ap- 
propriations for  pubUc  buildings  on  a 
project-by-project  basis.  The  amount  of 
revenue  which  can  be  released  from  the 
fund  in  any  fiscal  year  is  subject  to  spe- 
cific limitations  in  the  annual  appropri- 
ations acts  of  Congress.  So  the  present 
safegiiards  are  retained 

Far  from  diminisliing  oversight.  Mr. 
President,  I  beUeve  that  by  requiring  each 
eUgible  department  and  agency  to  ac- 
count for  the  value  of  the  office  space 
which  it  occupies.  S.  1736  actually  en- 
hances congressional  control 

As  far  as  the  Individual  sections  of  the 
bill  are  concerned,  section  2  of  S.  1736 
makes  the  revisions  in  technical  and  Um- 
Iting  provisions  of  the  Public  Buildmgs 
Act  of  1959  which  I  referred  to  earlier. 

Limitetions  on  the  expense  of  work 
which  may  be  undertaken  by  the  OSA 
without  congressional  authorization 
would  be  raised  to  $500,000  by  this  bill 
At  present,  those  limitations  are  $100,000 
m  the  case  of  construction  and  acquLsi- 
tion  and  $200,000  in  the  case  of  alter- 
ation The  committee  feels  that  these  ex- 
isting Umits.  which  were  set  In  1959,  have 
become  outdated  because  of  the  rise  m 
construcUon  costs  since  that  time,  and 
that  the  $500,000  limitation  would  re- 
store the  degree  of  flexibility  for  the  GSA 
originally  contemplated  in  the  law. 

Otherwise,  section  2  of  the  bOl  makes 
several  technical  changes  in  the  Public 


Purchase  Act  of  1954.  for  a  3-year  period 
in  order  to  clear  the  existing  backlog. 

The  maximum  leasing  period  under  the 
1954  act  is  Increased  from  25  to  30  years. 
This  section  further  provldee  that  in  the 
case  of  previously  authorized  public 
buildings  whose  construction  cost  has  not 
Increased  by  more  than  an  average  of  10 
percent  per  year,  the  GSA  may  enter  into 
purchase  contracts  without  seeking  new 
authorization  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  issue  such  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  to  effect 
the  provisions  of  S.  1736. 

Section  7  specifies  that  the  funds  avail- 
able to  any  eligible  agency  may  be  used 
to  pay  u.ser  charges  established  under 
this  bill. 

Section  8  requires  that  the  OSA  Inform 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Drbar  De- 
velopment and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  of  the 
measures  it  will  take  to  comply  with  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970 
In  turn,  the  Secretary-  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  must  certify  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  that 
the  measures  contemplated  by  OSA  are 
consistent  with  that  law. 

The  final  section,  .section  9.  fixes  the 
effective  date  of  the  Federal  Buildings 
Fund  at  not  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  th-rd  full  fiscal  year  following  its 
enactment. 

As  the  committee  stated  in  its  report 
on  the  bill.  Mr  President,  although  the 
deadline  for  the  Inauguration  of  this 
fund  is  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
full  fiscal  year  following  the  enactment 
of  S.  1736.  we  hope  that  the  OSA  will  be 
able  to  bring  It  into  operation  far  sooner 
than  that  deadline. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  is  criti- 
cally needed  legislation,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  matching  the  office  needs 
of  the  executive  branch  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  moving  toward  true  per- 
formance budgeting.  I  strongly  recom- 
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con- 
sent to  insert  some  data  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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SERVICE-  APPROVED  PROJECTS,  POTENTIAL  PURCHASE 
CONTRACTS 


Tiiiiidinas  Act  of  1959,  strikes  the  author 

U^of The  Committees  on  Public  Works  to  mend  Its  enactment  this  afternoon 
r^md  the^proval  of  prospectuses  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous^ 
which  have  not  been  funded  within  1 
year  of  their  authorization,  and  lifts  the 
30-project  ceUlng  on  authorized  but  un- 
appropriated public  buildings  It  also  con- 
tains the  provision  I  mentioned  earlier 
concerning  excellence  in  architecture  and 

design.  J    ..I.     TT.  J 

Section  3  of  S.  1736  amends  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  establish  in  the  Treas- 
ury a  new  Piiblic  Buildings  Ftmd,  com- 
posed of  user  charges  from  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  together  with 
approprlaUons  and  other  funds  now  des- 
ignated for  the  GSA. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  may  assess 
Liser  charges  against  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  enables  him  to 
constnict  improvements  on  private  prop- 
erty which  are  appropriate  for  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  In  fulfilling  Its  protecUve 
mission.  In  addiUon,  other  Federal 
agencies  providing  space  are  authorized 
to  do  so  at  rate*  approved  by  the  Admini- 
strator of  General  Services. 

Section  5  of  the  bin  revives  the  L«ase- 


States,  cities,  and  buildinfS 


Estimated 

direct 

Federal 

construction 

cost 


Anrona    Tucson     FOB       .-----.■ *l' ?«  So 

Arkansas    Balesville    PO,  CT.  FOB 2.192  000 

California  «  , ,,   ~yi 

LOS  An|ele»-PF afUsS^ 

Santa  Ros»-  FOB  »  ^f  "^0 

VanNuys-    FOB.           ^^ a,^ i  R7S  ^ 

Conr>ect.:ut    New  Hayei>-«).  FOB «  675  000 

Delaware    Dover  -  FOB       'I''  "^ 

Florida    Orlando    CT.  FOB ».555,0OO 

'*'"'Am.n,     PO.FOB  l.»«0» 

Atlwt.     CT.FOB     ^cwnS 

G„mn-  PO   FOB 1  »«•  g" 

Rom*    PO,  CT iiSlnno 

Waycross  -PO,  CT,  FOB J-  »*6  ^ 

Hawaii.  HonoUilu-CT.  FOB 44, 184  000 


Amount  as  re<)uired  by  increas*. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  'No.  92-412).  explaining  the 
piu-poses  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMiTTti:  .Amendments 

8  1736  as  reported.  Is  a  coinpoelte  bill  oon- 
Ululiig  the  essential  features  of  8  1736  and  of 
S  2479  a  related  bill  Purchaee-contraot  au- 
thority' for  the  accelerated  constrTictlon  (>f 
public  buildings,  which  was  a  part  of  8  34  ri* 
alone,  la  Included  in  the  reported  version  of 
S.  1736. 

SUMMARY   or  TH«   LECI.SLAT10N 

8  1736  as  reported,  amends  the  Public 
Buildings'  Aft  of  1959  (73  Stat.  479)_as 
amended  (40  U.8  C.  601  et  seq  ) .  and  the  Fed- 
eral Properly  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of   1949.  as  amended  (40  U.8.C.  490)     to.^ 

(1)  update  certain  limiting  and  technical 
provisions  In  the  public  buildings  law; 

(2)  require  Individual  Federal  depart- 
ment* and  agencies  to  account  In  their  W- 
nual  budget*  for  the  approximate  commer- 
cial value  of  tbe  ofHce  space  t»rhlch  they  wiu 
occupy  during  that  flacal  year;  TT„,twi 

(S;  create  In  the  Tre«8ury  of  "^^^f*^ 
St»te»  a  new  Federal  buildings  hmd,  to  b« 
imposed    primarily    of    rental    equivalent. 
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paid  into  Ch*t  fund  by  d«p«rtm«nu  and 
ageoclea  at  rates  eatttbllahed  by  tbe  Adminla- 
trator  of  OeneraJ  Servloea,  together  wMh  cer- 
tain other  revenues.  ooUaotlona.  and  money 
appropriated  to  th«  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon; 

(4)  Issue  to  tbe  Oeneral  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  3-year  period  authority  to  enter 
into  purchase  contracts  In  order  to  asslct  In 
clearing  the  existing  backlog  In  the  oonstruc- 
tlon  of  public  buildings; 

(5)  direct  that  In  developing  plans  for  fu- 
ture public  buildings,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  give  due  consideration 
to  exoeUenoe  of  architecture  and  design;  and 

(6)  insure  oompUanoe  by  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration,  in  the  acqulsttlom 
of  re*l  property  for  the  oonstructlon  and  al- 
teration of  public  buildings,  with  aU  aj^U- 
cable  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of   1070   (84  Stat.   1864). 


In  recent  years.  &scal  conditions  have  made 
It  all  but  Impoeslble  to  sustain  a  timely,  ef- 
ficient Federal  building  program.  As  a  re- 
sult, tbe  Oeneral  Services  Admlnistratiun 
often  has  been  unable  to  supply  the  space 
demands  of  FedersJ  agencies  In  Oovernment- 
owned  buUdlngs. 

The  OSA  has  reported  to  the  committee 
that  no  fewer  than  63  public  buildings,  some 
of  them  authorized  as  long  as  10  years  ago. 
remain  unconstructed  today  although  the 
land  for  theee  facilities  has  been  acquired 
and  their  designs  completed  These  63  build- 
ings are  m  addition  to  many  other  public 
buildings  projects  which  as  yet  have  received 
no  appropriations  If  sufficient  funds  were 
available,  construction  of  the  63  could  be- 
gin promptly.  Clearly,  their  continued  post- 
ponement is  costly  to  the  Oovernment.  and 
not  simply  In  terms  of  the  rise  In  construc- 
tion costs  which  occurs  as  the  years  drag 
on. 

For  every  year  that  these  parcels  of  land 
lie  idle  In  the  posseselon  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, local  Jurisdictions  are  deprived  of 
needed  property  tax  revenues  without  expe- 
riencing the  benefit  of  Increased  payrolls.  The 
plans  for  the  buildings  themselves  often  be- 
come outmoded.  The  Federal  eigencies  which 
are  scheduled  to  occupy  the  facilities  are 
forced  to  scatter  their  personnel  around  in 
rented  quarters,  an  arrangement  which  is 
expensive  both  because  of  the  rent  paid  to 
landlords  and  because  of  the  Inefficiency 
which  may  result  when  an  agency's  staff  Is 
badly  dispersed  Moreover,  by  not  aclng  to 
overcome  this  backlog,  the  government  leaves 
thousands  of  persons  unemployed  who  might 
otherwise  have  found  work  as  part  of  an 
aggressive   Federal    building   program. 

The  procedures  now  in  effect  for  the 
funding  of  authorized  public  buildings  only 
contribute  to  the  delays  In  construction  time. 
Under  them,  the  GSA  must  come  before 
Congress  two  separate  times  In  order  to  ob- 
tain, first,  appropriations  for  the  site  acquisi- 
tion and  design  of  a  public  building,  and 
second,  appropriations  for  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  facility 

Since  this  method  has  been  in  elTect,  the 
backlog  of  projects  has  risen  to  the  point 
that  based  on  the  average  annual  appropria- 
tion to  the  GSA.  for  the  construction  of 
Federal  buildings  since  1989 — •ISO  million 
per  year — it  would  require  10  years  to  ovm'- 
come  the  present  backlog  alone,  much  less 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  developing  office  needs 
of  the  Executive  branch. 

Last,  it  Is  apFiorent  to  the  committee  that, 
at  least  In  part,  the  government's  current 
space  problem  may  be  attributed  to  a  mls- 
al location  of  existing  office  spckce  among  the 
Federal  agencies.  The  G.S.A.  presently  bears 
the  budgetary  responsibility  for  the  oo«  <rf 
the  office  space  occupied  by  moat  of  the  Bx- 
ecutlve  branch.  Since  the  departments  and 
agencies  themselves  are  not  assessed  in  their 


Individual  budgets  for  the  value  of  tbe 
which  they  occupy,  tbey  have  UtUe  inecn- 
tlve  to  conserve.  Instead,  tbe  tendency  is  for 
agendee  to  request  from  OJ9.A.  more  space 
than  tbey  legitimately  need,  and  then  to 
board  it  Aside  from  the  fact  that  an  ac- 
curate performance  budget  Is  defeated  un- 
less agencies  are  beld  accountaUile  for  all  of 
their  costs,  tbe  dlseconomiee  of  the  present 
arrangement  are  clear. 

HXAKIMGS 

On  Septembej  28.  1971,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  held  hearings  on  S.  1736 
and  8.  2470.  a  related  bill.  Wltneases  who 
testified  at  that  time  were  Robert  L  Kunzlg. 
Administrator  of  the  OenereJ  Services  Ad- 
ministration; Gregory  J.  Ahart,  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  clvU  division.  United  States 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office;  William  Marshall, 
Jr  .  vice  president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects;  and  Harold  O.  Tufty,  vice 
president  for  communications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Value  Engineers.  Each  of  these 
witnesses  testified  favorably  as  to  the  value 
of  this  legislation. 

CBNKKAI.    STATEMEKT 

Legislation  pertaining  to  public  buildings 
ha£  consisted  of  various  measures  going  back 
to  1902,  when  the  first  general  Act  was 
passed.  At  the  beginning  of  World  War  I,  the 
entire  government  building  program  was 
suspended,  and  was  not  reinstated  until  the 
enactment  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1926.  Under  that  Act.  which  until  1969  pro- 
vided the  basic  authority  for  direct  construc- 
tion by  appropriations  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, a  total  of  some  $620  million  was 
authorized  and  appropriated 

In  1949,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Public 
BuUdlngs  Act  of  1949,  known  as  Public  Law 
lOS  of  the  81st  Congress.  In  essence,  P.L  105 
provided  an  authorization  of  $40  million  for 
the  acquisition  of  sites  and  preparation  of 
plans  for  Federal  public  buildings  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  (30  million  for 
improvements  of  existing  buildings  Also 
during  1949,  the  Congress  en.icted  Public  Law 
152.  which  created  the  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  1954.  the  Lease-Purchase  Act  became 
law  (P.L.  519.  83d  Oong  ) .  That  Act  au- 
thorized a  program  for  the  acquisition  of 
title  to  real  property  and  construction  of 
buildings  by  the  OS. A.  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  through  lease -purchase  agree- 
ments, and  also  provided  an  expansion  of 
authority  for  term-leasing  agreements,  not  to 
exceed  30  years,  for  the  accommodation  of 
activities  of  the  Post  Office  Depariment.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act,  buildings  were 
financed  by  private  capital  and  Installment 
payments  on  the  purchase  price  were  made 
by  the  government  in  lieu  of  rent  Title  to 
the  property  vested  In  the  United  States  at 
the  end  of  the  contract  period,  not  less  than 
10  nor  more  than  30  years. 

The  authority  for  lease-purchase  contracts 
pursuant  to  P.L.  519  expired  on  July  22,  1957 
During  the  years  of  Its  operation,  some 
Post  Office  Depariment  buildings  and  29  other 
public  buildings  had  been  placed  under  con- 
struction through  lease- purchase  agree- 
ments. 

The  Lease-Purchase  Act  was  followed  by 
the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1959,  which 
turned  again  to  direct  Federal  construction  of 
public  buildings  by  appropriation.  In  the 
years  since  1059,  a  considerable  backlog  of 
authorized  but  unconstructed  public  build- 
ings has  come  Into  being,  largely  as  a  result 
of  fiscal  restraints  It  Is  at  this  backlog  which 
S.  1736  Is  directed. 

COMMTTTSZ    VIEWS 

T'be  committee  believes  that  passage  of 
this  legislation  wUl  enable  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  act  promptly  to  clear 
the  present  backlog  of  unconstructed  public 
buUdlngs.   Although   this    legislation    would 


become  operative  not  later  than  the  begin- 
nlng  of  the  third  full  fiscal  year  following 
Its  enactment,  it  is  desired  that  the  Federal 
buUdlngs  fund  be  Inaugiu'ated  in  advance 
of  that  deadline  U  at  all  possible. 

It  must  be  noted  that  while  S  1736  is  In- 
tended to  expedrte  the  construction  of  public 
buildings.  In  no  respect  can  It  be  considered 
as  a  relaxation  of  Congressional  oversight  In 
this  field.  Under  this  legislation,  the  OB-A. 
retains  tbe  responslbUity  to  seek  approval  for 
individual  prospectuses  from  the  Ck}mmitteeE 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  Neither  does  S  1736  re- 
lieve the  GB-A.  of  the  requirement  that  It 
obtain  appropriations  for  public  buildings 
on  a  project-by-project  basis.  The  amount  of 
revenue  which  can  be  released  from  the  fund 
in  any  fiscal  year  is  subject  to  q>eclflc  limita- 
tions in  the  annual  apprc^rlatlons  Acts  of 
Congress. 

Far  from  diminishing  oversight,  by  re- 
quiring each  eligible  department  and  agency 
to  account  In  its  individual  budge>t  for  the 
value  of  the  office  sptu«  which  it  occupies. 
S  1736  enhances  Congressional  control.  H 
represents  a  significant  step  toward  perform- 
ance budgeting.  No  longer  will  the  0£.A. 
carry  in  Its  budget  the  office  expense  of  most 
of  the  Executive  branch.  The  comnUttee  feels 
that  once  Federal  agencies  are  beld  account- 
able for  the  expense  of  their  own  office  ^ace, 
they  may  well  become  more  conservative  la 
their  demands  for  room. 

One  further  point  must  be  made  concern- 
ing section  4  of  S  1736  which  provides  that 
the  rates  charged  to  eligible  agencies  "shall 
approximate  commercial  charges  for  com- 
parable space  and  services."  The  Oeneral  Ac- 
couiitlng  Office  has  estimated  that  between 
»760  million  and  WOO  million  each  year  will 
be  generated  through  this  provision.  How- 
ever, in  adopting  this  clause,  the  committee 
is  not  encouraging  the  G.S.A  to  establish  Us 
rates  so  high  as  to  produce  an  inordinate 
surplus  of  monies  in  the  fund  On  the  con- 
trary, the  committee  desires  that  the  rates 
charged  pursuant  to  section  4  be  sufficient 
only  to  defray  the  cost  of  constructing,  main- 
taining, and  replacing  public  buildings  and 
facilities,  and  to  provide  related  aervlces 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  believes  that 
S.  1736  is  economical  legislation  which  is 
consistent  with  sound  budgetary  principles 
and  recommends  Its  enactment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (8.  1736)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  for  the  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  l>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE     SENATE      DEFEAT     OF     THE 
FOREIGN    AID    BILL 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  problems  we  are  dealing 
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with  today  in  respect  of  the  Al&ska  Na- 
tives bill,  developing  country  problems 
are  not  very  different  U.S.  bilateral  in- 
volvement with  these  problema  could 
could  have  terminated  here  In  what  the 
world  considers  to  be  a  debacle  Friday 
night  regarding  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
met  this  maming  to  consider  what  should 
be  done.  1  participated  In  that  discussion. 

I  said  Friday  I  considered  the  Senate 
defeat  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  be  a  black 
day  for  the  United  States.  The  reason 
I  said  that  wa«  that  I  felt  that  it  would 
create  a  vacuum  in  the  world.  The  theory 
that  the  other  friendly  western.  Indus- 
tJiallzed  nations  would  take  care  of  what 
we  relinqulah  is  bound  to  be  frustrated 
and  defeated  because  u  Ls  my  Judgment 
that  the  other  super  power,  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  its  own  methods  and  the 
force  and  the  way  it  uses  Its  resources, 
and  the  way  i*.  u:ies  its  oiiUtary,  and  so 
forth,  will  taJce  over  tthe  prime  position 
ui  a  major  part  of  the  world,  if  a  vacuum 
IS  left. 

It  IS  uifinitt'iy  more  m  ine  uiterest  of 
the  world  that  the  kind  of  approach  we 
have  had  be  the  dominant  approach,  one 
that  IS  conducive  to  freedom  and  peace, 
and  the  integritj-  of  nations. 

Let  me  set  forward  my  concerns  whicti 
extend  beyond  the  AID  program,  since 
the  deJeat  of  the  .\ID  bill  Ls  only  one  step 
of  many  that  haa^ontributed  to  a  dete- 
rioration of  the  relaUon.s  between  the 
United  States  and  the  developing  world 
Other  important  developments  which 
contrihtif'^d  to  th:s  .-sit'iatinn  were 

First,  the  gap  between  rhetoric  and 
action  in  attempting  to  secure  congres- 
sional  passage  of  the  generalized  pref- 
erences scheme  particularly  after  tlui 
scheme  was  adopted  by  the  Common 
Market  and  Japan.  I  recogmze  fuUy  tiiat 
the  protectionist  sentiment  in  the  Con- 
dfresa  contributed  to  the  administration  s 
decisions  on  this  Issue—  but  H  is  also  my 
view  that  this  was  never  given  tlie  priority 
attention  it  deserved. 

Second,  the  application  of  the  10-per- 
cent import  surcharge  to  the  products 
of  the  developiriK  world  caused  wide  re- 
sentment. The  United  States  continues 
to  enjoy  a  large  balance  of  trade  surplus 
with  the  de^•eloplng  world  and  they 
viewed  the  aopiication  of  the  surcharge 
.IS  an  unneces.'^ary  puniuve  measure  that 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  their 
plans  for  economic  development  and  hu- 
man tKtterment. 

Third,  the  efforts  to  prevent  the  multi- 
lateral lending  institution.^;  from  making 
loans  to  countries  in  which  there  were 
outstanding  Investment  disputes  have 
had  an  adverse  effect.  Agam  tliis  seemed 
to  contravene  administration  philosophy 
which  held  that  moneys  channeled 
through  the  inlei-national  banks  and 
multinational  lending  institutions  should 
be  used  for  long-term  development  pur- 
poses and  the  criteria  oX  ellgltxility  of 
such  loans  should  be  divorced  from  the 
Immediate  political  conflicts  of  the  day. 

Fourth,  the  monetary  Instability  trig- 
gered by  the  events  of  August  15  have 
had  a  sertously  detrimental  effect  on 
primary  commodity  prices  and  In  turn. 
export  earnings  of  the  developing  world. 

It  was  against  this  backdrop  that  the 
drama  of  the  China  vote  in  tlie  U.N   was 


played  and  the  AH)  bill  defeat  adds  an 
additional  major  element. 

Given  this  series  of  actions  tremen- 
dously adverse  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
developing  world,  James  Reston's  words 
of  warning  are  well  taken.  Mr.  Reston 
wrote  in  Sunday's  New  York  Times; 

The  ^p  b«twe«n  the  rich  aiid  pocr  na- 
V.  >ns  c>'  the  world  la  getting  wider  every  pass- 
ing year  This  Is  uot  oiily  «  liumaii  lrftK''<ly 
but  a  danger  tu  the  peacelul  developmei.t.  .>f 
the  ch.uiguig  world. 

For  ibere  1.4  now  a  kind  of  class  war  de- 
veloping 111  \Jae  wurld  between  the  rich  na- 
UoiLS  iuid  Uie  poor  luiUotui,  tuid  thla  Is  lUel; 
to  get  Liicxtf»sin^y  worse  uiUcss  ail  the  power 
centers  In  the  hidustrlal  luirthem  beml- 
sphere  revise  their  programs  of  aid  to  the 
Uiiderled  rniiJorUy  of  the  bunian  fanUIy  now 
living  below  the  equator. 

Mr  President,  let  me  outline  very 
briefly  the  effects  of  the  November  15 
termination  of  assistance  of  one  area  of 
the  world^Latln  America. 

Apart  irom  tiie  profound  political  and 
developmental  con.scquences,  the  follow- 
ing immediate  effect.«!  will  hiclude- 

First,  Public  Law  480  feeding  programs 
reaciun«  16.6  iniUion  persons  daily  in  21 
countiies  wiU  terminate — Uie  niobt  of 
these  people  ijeing  children; 

Sect  nd.  cessation  of  AID  would  require 
•'walking  away"  from  tlie  $1  billion  in 
pipeline  investments  in  education,  agri- 
culture, health,  housing,  and  .so  forth 
i^mce  AID  could  no  longer  administer  or 
monitor  the  course  ol  project  imple- 
mentation : 

Tliird.  235  te<  hiucal  asst'tance  projects 
in  r.alin  .^menc-a  aimed  at  increa.sini; 
asricultural  production  and  rtiral  equity, 
improving  education  and  health  systems, 
strengthening  family  planning  services, 
and  enhancmg  the  ability  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments  to  bring  Uie  benefits  of 
(leveloptnent  to  their  i^eoplo  would  ter- 
minate; 

Fourth,  population  planning  pro- 
grams .vould  be  affected  and  at  least  1 
niUIiot.  women  and  men  in  Latin  America 
are  totally  dependent  for  contraceptives 
and  family  planning  counaeling  on  pro- 
grams heavily  supported  by  AID; 

Fifth,  the  multilateral  programs  poing 
on  under  the  auspices  of  the  SOS  and  the 
CTAP  would  be  adversely  affected 

The  gap  between  the  less  developed 
countries  and  tlie  developed  countries  is 
widening,  it  is  not  narrowing.  If  there  is 
one  thing  we  do  not  want  in  the  world  it 
us  a  vacuum  in  which  headlines  evidence 
the  fact  that  people  hate  us.  Some  people 
always  argue  that  whether  they  like  us 
or  not  wj  are  not  worried. 

But,  Mr  President,  tlie  feeling  tliat  we 
aie  opUng  out  oX  the  world,  notwith- 
.sLanding  our  resources  and  our  authority 
and  power,  is  very  dangerous,  especially 
with  the  developing  countrie.s  It  can  be 
very  harmful  to  our  country  and  cause 
an  enormous  increa.se  in  our  defen.se 
budget,  as  well  as  gra\'e  jeopardy  to  the 
peace. 

It  Ls  for  that  reason  that  I  shall  do  my 
utmost  to  continue  with  a  furtherance 
of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
spect to  aid  until  we  come  up  with  a  more 
creative — and  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
that — and  more  constroetlve  approach, 
phasing  out  development  aid  loans,  but 
phasing  In  multinational  lendlmr.  which 
is  more  effective,  in.stitutionalizing  bilat- 


eral technical  assistance.  rationaliBing 
our  militarv'  aid  so  that  It  coordinates 
soundly  and  directly  with  the  alliances 
and  regional  arrangements  and  responsi- 
bilities which  we  have. 

Mr.  Presidtnt.  aik  we  cuniitier  the  fu- 
ture, I  think  that  Uie  recoiuniendations 
of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Inter- 
national Development  which  resulted  in 
the  legislative  proposals  the  President 
sent  to  the  ConRress  earlier  this  year  be 
given  our  close  attention.  The  key  recom- 
m4.iidatioc  was  that. 

U.S.  mteniattbi  al  dsvelopmetic  pr^'Krains 
abould  b«  Independent  of  U.S.  mttltary  and 
eoooonaic  profp~ains  tliat  provide  aasistance 
for  aecurlty  purpoaea.  BoCli  types  at  programs 
are  eaaentlal.  but  eacti  serves  a  dlSercst.  pur- 
pose. ConfusUig  tbem  In  concept  and  con- 
necting them  Ln  Adralnlstration  detract  {root 
the  effectiveness  of  txjtli 

All  types  of  security  assistance — military 
assistance  grants,  ii.se  of  snrpltur  military 
stock-s,  tnnitary  credtt-s.  economtc  aailstance 
in  support  of  military  and  public  safety  prn- 
grams.  budget  siippcTrt  for  political  purposes, 
and  the  ormtlngency  fund  ehould  N'  ror- 
ercd  In  one  legl.slntlve  act  The  Sta'e  Depsrr- 
ment  should  exercise  firm  gti'dance  over 
these  pro£ram.-. 

Mr  President,  it  could  be  stronplv 
argued  that  one  of  the  rea.-wn.s  Uie  AID 
program  went  off  the  track  this  year  wa."< 
through  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  act 
on  the  widesweeping  reform  proposals 
puw  forward  by  the  administration. 

I  would  support  a  proposal  to  separate 
security  assistance  progranss  from  devel- 
ofTnent  assistance  programs 

Turning  to  security  a.osi.stance  pro- 
gram.';, it  is  my  view  tiiat  the  rxxsitlon 
ol  the  adnunistration  during  tlie  past 
floor  debate  on  the  AID  bUl  may  not  have 
reflected  fully  tlie  implications  on  our 
Soutlieast  Asia  policy  or  the  adnunistra- 
uons  new  China  policy  Could  it  not  be 
rtreued,  for  exampl**.  that  the  his^h  Cam- 
bodia celling  of  $341  million  ia  obf^olete 
given  the  P:-esldent's  upcoming  visit  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China*  .Again. 
la  an  era  of  policy  transition,  perhaps 
t^u  much  emphasis  was  placed  by  the 
adJiuniiitraUon  on  Uie  poljcie^i  oi  the  past, 
rather  than  on  the  hopes  of  the  futuxe 
for  better  relations  between  the  United 
StHtes  and  China 

I  think  ue  need  to  follow  much  of  the 
Peterson  commission  report  in  th.it  re- 
gr.rd. 

I  close  as  follows :  We  ai  e  facing  a  very 
grave  crisis  in  our  time.  Thi.s  critiis  sliows 
a  very  grave  tissore  in  the  outlook  of 
some  toward  our  relationship*  wrth  the 
world  It  could  teach  us  a  Kreat  deal  or 
could  hurt  us  in  a  way  that  presently  is 
beyond  cotnprehcnsicn. 

I  mj-self  feel,  and  I  believe  a  majority 
oi  the  Senate  feels,  tliat  this  vote  will, 
like  an  apoc&ltJtic  vision,  be  the  occa- 
sion for  enabling  us  to  do  a  better  job  In 
re^ructuring  our  future  developmental 
and  feeurlty  assistance  programs  which 
remain  an  Important  part  of  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy,  our  Nation's  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world — factors 
which  form  an  integral  part  of  our  na- 
tional security  and  economic  well-being. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:45  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident,  I   ask   imanlmoas   consent   that 
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when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
y.45  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(This  order  was  subsequently  changed 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
10  am,  tomorrow.) 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR  ALLEN  TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  iMr.  Allen)  be  recog- 
nized first  in  the  list  of  Senators  who 
are  to  be  recognized  under  special  or- 
ders for  15  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  commimicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr,  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr,  Spongi  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


ALASKA    NATIVE    CLAIMS    SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1971 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'S  35)  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  certain  land  claims 
of  Alaska  Natives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pendmg  question  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  Amendment  No. 
569.  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
<Mr.  Stevens)  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gravel. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Presiding  Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quroum  call  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  vrtll 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len )    Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes, 
without  the  time  being  charged  against 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 


DEATH    OF    FORMER    SENATOR    A, 
WILLIS  ROBERTCJN,  OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr  STENNIS,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
learned,  within  the  last  few  minutes, 
of  the  passing  of  one  who  was  a  very 
dear  friend  to  many  of  us  and  who  was  a 
beloved  and  outstandmg  Member  of  this 
body  for  a  great  number  of  years — 
former  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  of 
Virginia.  He  passed  away  approximately 
an  hour  and  a  half  or  2  hours  ago  at 
Lexington,  Va..  his  home 

Mr.  President,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  Council  Chambers,  in  the 
committee  rooms,  and  at  work  and  in 
his  recreation,  he  was  always  interest- 
ing, likeable,  attractive  and  gave  every- 
tlung  and  every  moment  his  very  best. 
I  have  never  had  a  finer  friend  or  finer 
associate,  or  one  who  I  appreciated  more. 
I  loved  him  most  dearly  and  esteemed 
him  highly. 

Senator  Robertson  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary ability.  He  served  his  State 
for  more  than  50  years  in  pubUc  service, 
beginning  as  a  member  of  the  assembly 
of  his  State.  Later  he  was  a  district  pros- 
ecuting attorney,  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  then  he  served 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  more  than  20  years. 

He  had  a  very  refreshing  outlook  on 
life.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  spirit,  with  a 
good  sense  of  humor,  and  be  believed  in 
the  wholesome  things  of  life.  He  put  true 
values  first,  including  high  spiritual  val- 
ues. He  had  a  true,  firm,  soUd  belief  in 
God.  No  man  could  have  had  a  higher 
purpose  in  his  approach  to  public  af- 
fairs, as  the  Senator  Robertson  I  knew, 
and  his  record  will  reflect  that.  His  rec- 
ord also  shows  he  stood  for  principles 
and  that  he  worked  hard  and  consci- 
entiously. He  was  a  rugged  individualist 
and  a  great  debater,  with  a  fine  sense  of 
fairness.  He  represented  those  thmgs  in 
publ.c  life  that  I  think  a  man  should 
represent.  I  shall  always  cherish  his 
memory  and  his  noble  life  of  service  and 
friendship. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  Senator 
Robertson's  passing  and  his  life,  as  I  am 
sure  others  will,  at  a  later  time. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr. 
Sponc  I  is  in  the  Chamber;  find,  under 
the  time  of  the  special  arrangement,  I 
yield  such  time  to  him  as  he  may  desire. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd  I ,  is  on  his  way  to  the  Chamber 
and  I  know  he  will  have  some  remarks 
to  make. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  PresidMit,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that 
he  should  annoimce  to  the  Senate  the 
passing  of  former  Senator  A.  Willis  Rob- 
ertson. Senator  Stennis  and  Senator 
Robertson  were  devoted  friends. 

As  Senator  Stzknu  has  said.  Senator 
Robertson  served  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  for  half  a  century.  He  was  a  dili- 
gent member  of  our  State  Senate.  I  be- 


lieve he  served  as  Virginia's  first  Com- 
missioner of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
He  represented  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Virgima.  the  area  that 
encompasses  the  beautiful  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  he  served  Virginia  with  great 
distinction  in  this  body. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  succeed  Sena- 
tor Robertson,  He  was  a  man  of  deep 
.spiritual  conviction,  a  dedicated  pubhc 
servant,  a  clean  political  opponent, 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in 
grievmg  at  Senator  Robertson's  passing 
and  in  announcing  his  death  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate, 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  <Mr  Byrdi  is  on  hi« 
way  to  the  Chamber.  I  am  sure  the 
assistant  majority  leader  would  like  him 
to  have  the  floor  shortly,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  I  have 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Btrd»  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  and  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side  on  the 
unfinished  biisiness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  distinguished  semor  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  . 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr,  President, 
I  was  very  distressed  to  leam  a  tew 
moments  ago  of  the  death  of  a  distin- 
guished former  Member  of  this  body,  the 
Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson,  Former 
Senator  Robei-tson  died  at  his  home  in 
Lexington  this  morning. 

Senator  Robertson  served  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  with  distinction  for  20  years. 
Prior  to  that,  he  served  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Virginia  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  14  years 

The  people  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
knew  Willis  Robertson  long  and  well, 
and  throughout  his  distinguished  and 
long  political  career  he  had  the  firm 
support  of  his  fellow  citizens  m  the 
valley  of  Virginia. 

Prior  to  being  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Washington.  Willis 
Robertson  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Senate,  and  he  also  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Pish  and  Game  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  people  of  Virginia  held  Willis 
Robertson  in  great  esteem  and  honored 
him  many  times  when  his  name  was  on 
the  ballot  for  pubUc  office 

I  knew  Senator  Robertson  from  ray 
childhcxxl.  He  auid  my  father  went  to  the 
Virginia  Senate  on  the  same  day  in  1916. 
Both,  incidentally,  were  bom  in  West 
Virginia.  Both  were  bom  in  the  city  of 
Martinsburg,  Both  were  born  in  the  same 
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year  on  the  same  street.  80  they  became 
cloae  frterads. 

Both  came  to  Washlnstan.  HC,  on  the 
same  day.  March  4.  1933 — WUUs  Robert- 
son to  the  House  at  RepreaentatiTes  and 
my  father  to  the  Senate. 

Thus.  I  have  had  a  long  and  aflec- 
iionate  reiationship  with  the  splendid 
resident  of  Lexington,  Va..  in  Rockbridge 
County. 

I  regret  bis  pawdng  this  morning.  I 
feel  that  he  rendered  his  State  and  Na- 
tion fine  and  raluable  service  over  the 
years. 

During  the  20  years  he  served  in  the 
Senate,  he  was  held  in  hign  esteem  and 
with  great  affection  by  all  of  his  col- 
leagues here. 

The  people  of  Vb-ginia  will  miss  this 
tint  son  of  hers  who  served  Virginia  so 
well,  and  who  served  the  Nation  so  well. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President.  I 
have  heard  with  great  sorrow  of  the 
death  at  aai  late  colleague,  fanner  Sen- 
ator WtlBs  Robertson  of  Virginia. 

I  feel  this  loss  very  keenly.  Willis  Rob- 
ertson came  to  the  House  c^  Representa- 
tives 2  years  before  I  did.  He  and  I  came 
to  the  Senate  on  the  same  day — Novem- 
ber 6.  1M«. 

During  the  entire  time  he  was  here 
in  the  Senate.  I  sat  next  to  him  on  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. Daring  the  last  several  years  he  waa 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  he  was  chair- 
man of  that  committee.  I  ascended  to  the 
chalrmaiiBhip  of  the  committee  follow- 
ing his  departure  from  the  Senate. 

WllUs  Robertson  was  one  of  the  dnest 
toen  that  I  bare  ever  known.  He  was 
e<iaal  to  all  occasians.  In  seriousness  and 
in  fun.  when  that  was  called  for.  He  was 
a  great  storyteller  He  had  a  great  rich 
store  of  Southern  stories.  Coafederate 
stories,  and  stories  of  every  kind.  He 
was  a  msm  who  worked  iiard  in  all  of 
his  ccHnmittee  assignments.  Re  was  a 
great  manager  of  legislation  on  the  Sen  - 
ate  floor 

I  enjoyed  my  years  with  lum.  I  lament 
his  paasing.  and  I  extend  to  all  of  his 
loved  ones  my  deepest  aymijaltiy 


.\LASKA    NATIVE    CLAIMS    SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  contuiued  with  the  con- 
sideration, of  the  bill  <S.  36>  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  certam  land  claims 
of  Aiaska  Natives,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

QUOaUM    <  *l  I. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PSEBIDINa  OFFICER  Without 
objectjon.  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  leclslative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  SHTEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cccisent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDIMO  OFFICER  Without 
objecUon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time  00  the  pendins 
amendment,   which  Is   imendment   Vto. 

Mr.  STSVflMS.  Mr.  Preal<knt.  1  Imtc 


a  modlitcatlan  at  the  desk  and  »sk.  that 

it  be  stated.  

The  I^IBSIDINO  OFFICKR.  The  de* 

will  state  the  amendment  as  modlfled. 
The  ledslative  clerk  read  as  f oDows : 
On  paga  1S3.  bctwaen  line*  7  aod  8,  tnacrt 

ihe  following: 

if)  No  provision  of  this  Act  Bhsll  be  con- 
strued to  terminate  or  otherwise  curtail  the 
activities  of  tba  EcoaooUc  Dcvelopmant  Ad- 
mLnlstratton  or  other  Federal  agencies  con- 
dnrtlng  loan  or  loan  and  grant  pTT>grams  In 
Alaaka.  For  this  purpoaa,  the  terms  "Indian 
reservation"  and  "truat  or  r«atncted  Indian- 
owned  land  areas"  In  Public  Law  B&-136.  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1*56,  aa  amended,  shall  be  Interpreted 
t<>  Inclucia  lands  granted  to  Natives  under 
this  Act  as  long  aa  such  lands  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  on  alienation  pro- 
vided In  the  Act. 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
make  certain  that  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  such  as  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  and 
other  entitles  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  are  ctjndncting  loan  and 
grant  programs  In  Alaska,  particularly 
before  the  Alaskan  Natives  people,  will 
continue  to  have  the  authority  to  do  so 
during  the  period  of  the  .settlement  as 
provided  under  the  act.  EDA,  for  in- 
.stance.  deals  with  restrictions  on  Indi- 
iins  owning  land.  There  are  restrictions 
on  land  which  the  Alaskan  Natives  will 
own  pursuant  to  the  act 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  i.-^  to 
assure  that  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  the  Farmers  Home  Loan 
Administration,  and  other  Federal  en- 
titles will  understand  that  this  Is  re- 
stricted Indian  land  as  long  as  the  re- 
striction on  alienation  provided  in  the 
act  remains  in  effect 

At  present,  it  will  be  20  years  under 
the  bill.  The  worst  thing  we  could  do  to 
those  people  would  be  to  withdraw  the 
authority  of  the  agencies  to  continue  to 
assist  the  Alaskan  Native  people  at  a 
time  when  they  are  getting  the  ability  to 
participate  imder  some  of  the  programs 

I  have  talked  the  amendment  over 
with  the  chairman,  and  I  am  sure  that 
although  it  is  an  amendment  which  l.«! 
technical  In  nature,  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  be  assured  that  the  land  owned 
by  the  Alaskan  Natives,  as  long  as  there 
i.s  a  restriction  on  alienation,  will  be 
treated  aa  restricted  Indian  land  for  the 
purpose  of  Federal  primary  loan  pro- 
grams. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  by  my- 
self and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time 

Tlie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  himself  and  Mr. 

OSAVSL. 

The  amendment,  as  modlfled.  was 
agreed  to 

Mr,  GKAVKL.  1^.  President.  I  send  an 
addltlanal  ■mcndmcnt  to  the  desk  on 
bebalf  at  my  edDatut  (Mr.  Bnvnn) 
and  myaelf  sad  ask  that  it  be  stated. 


The 


The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  resul  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  340,  after  line  8.  Insert  "Afegnak." 
and  on  the  next  line  Insert  "AkhJok." 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  to  ex- 
plain the  amendment. 

This  is  an  amendment  agreed  to  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  It  has  the 
cosponsorshlp.  of  course,  of  both  Sena- 
tors from  Alaska. 

Simply  pot.  the  two  Native  villages  In 
the  Kodiak  sura,  Afognak  and  Akhiok 
were  inadvertently  left  off  the  list. 

We  are  including  them  by  this  amend- 
ment 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  a«ree- 
inK  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravm.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  5C3. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk   read  as  follows: 

On  page  343,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following 

■■(3)  Wotliing  In  this  section  .^hall  prohibit 
tr>e  search  for,  accjulsltlun  of,  and  applica- 
tion for  mineral  properties  under  |>rocediirea 
now  a«l  forth  In  general  minim  lawn,  except 
tha.1  ihe  Secretary  must  approve  and  ciaaaUy 
the  l.mcl  for  mining  or  mUienU  lea.sUig  prior 
t,i  production  from  such  properties." 

On  p«ge  M2  line  3,  strike  "(3)  "  and  Insert 
■•(41". 

On  page  342,  line  10.  strike  "(4) "  and  insert 
■•(6)". 

On  page  343.  line  3.  strike  "(5)"  and  Insert 

Mr  STEVFNS  Mr  Pre.sident  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
wiil  state  the  modified  amendment 

Tlie  legislative  clerk   read  as  follows- 

On  page  343,  t>ctween  Unes  3  and  3,  Insert 
t  tie  toUowlug : 

Frnnded.  That  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
vLsioos  uf  this  Act,  so  long  aa  any  landa  are 
withdrawn  or  classified  under  the  authcniy 
conferred  on  the  Secretary  under  tliia  .\ct 
,is  not  available  for  patent  under  the  gen- 
eral mining  laws,  an  applicant  under  (c) 
i2i  in.iy  locate  aiul  evidence  his  claim  to 
rnetalllferoiis  deponlts  but  such  claim  sbSii 
not  be  valid  and  shall  create  no  rights  as 
ag.iiuat  the  Federal  Government  until  the 
Secretary  clasulfles  land  as  suitable  for 
mineral  location 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  as  originally  introduced  was 
prepared  by  the  Alaska  Miner's  Associa- 
tion. Under  the  so-called  freeae  that  has 
been  in  effect  for  5  years,  location  of 
tnetalUfersus  claims  nndn-  the  mining 
laws  has  been  possible.  Under  the  biQ  and 
particularly  the  amendmcot  odtered  this 
nximlnc.  then  is  a  proeadura  irtdch  r«- 
qutres  cl— Iflrmtloo  d  land  biCore  It  can 
ba  available  for  final  dt^Maltica  vnder 
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the  public  land  laws,  including  the  min- 
ing laws. 

Alaskan  miners  liave  in  fact  been 
.searching  for  metal-beanng  deposits  in 
the  last  5  years  and  they  have,  in  fact, 
found  claims  that  Uiey  would  have 
staked.  They  have  not  done  so  becau-se 
ouce  they  stake  them,  Uiey  create  a  land 
rush.  Knowing  that  they  had  an  excep- 
tion under  the  land  freeae,  they  have  not 
staked  them. 

The  amendment  will  provide  that  tliey 
can  establish  rights  as  agEtlnst  any  other 
person,  other  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, prior  to  the  time  that  the  lands 
are  classified  as  being  available  for  min- 
mg. 

I  would  much  rather  have  the  original 
provisions  of  the  amendment  I  offered. 
However,  after  consultation  with  other 
members  of  tlie  committee  and  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  witli 
people  involved  in  the  bill,  the  amend- 
ment has  been  modified  We  have  also 
consulted  with  representatives  of  the 
Alaskan  Miners  A.ssociation.  While  they 
would  prefer  the  original  version,  imder 
the  circumstances  we  are  faced  with  a 
proposition  of  taking  what  we  can  se- 
cure in  terms  of  protection  for  mining 
claims  at  this  time  and  I  believe  this  will 
protect  llie  priorities  of  tlie  ciaimants 
and  give  our  Alaskan  miners  tlie  oppor- 
tunity of  searching  for  and  locating  min- 
ing claims.  However,  the  validity  of  tlie 
claims  as  again.st  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  will  not  be  determined  until  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  that 
they  are  suitable  for  mining. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  my  colleague.  I  have  reservatians. 
My  reservations  will  be  addressed  to  tlie 
conference  committee  We  have  no  pro- 
visions to  protect  companies  Companies 
can  exjjend  sum.s  of  money  and,  at  the 
whim  of  tlie  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior,  be 
denied  any  rightful  return  on  the  money 
or  the  money  itself  However,  we  cannot 
solve  this  problem  at  this  point  in  time, 

Mr  STEVENS,  Mi-.  President,  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  we  would  have 
an  opportunity  in  the  conference  to  work 
out  a  provision  wliich  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  miners. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
bark  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
having  expired,  the  question  is  cm  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  iMr.  Stcvens  ' 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  ORAVEL  Mr  PreRldeni,  I  send  an 
amrndment  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  311,  Etrlke  iliie  35  and  on  page 
347,  after  line  14.  insert  "Tatltlek,  Gulf  of 
Alaska." 

Mr.  GRAVEL,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  require  In  which  to  ex- 
plain the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  rtcognized. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr,  President,  TaUtlek 
is  a  village  of  some  110  Natives  located 
near  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  should  be 
treated  In  the  bill  In  the  same  way  as 


other  Native  villages  outside  of  south- 
eastern Alaska. 

Inadvertently  It  has  been  listed  in  the 
southeastern  villages  which  participated 
in  the  Tlinget-Haida  settlement  and 
therefore  would  have  been  barred  from 
certain  benefits  of  S.  35  for  villages 
located  elsewhere. 

Tatltlek  was  not  a  part  of  that  settle- 
ment, and  therefore  should  be  dropped 
from  thLs  list  and  added  to  the  general 
list  of  eligible  villages  on  page  247. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  The  chairman  Ls  in  agree- 
ment with  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment is  offered  by  myself  and  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
to  the  desk.  This  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  my  colleague. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Has  aU 
time  been  yielded  back? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  has  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  until  all  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  If  the  Senator  of- 
fers it  as  a  modification  and  if  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alaska  agrees  to  it,  it  is  in 
order  It  is  his  amendment 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  accept 
It  as  a  modification  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  is  accordingly'  modified. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  387,  after  line  14,  add  a  new  sub- 
section mi)   as  follows: 

•Any  Native  Village  found  eligible  for  land 
grants  under  this  section  which  Is  located  in 
a  National  Forest  may  select  and  receive 
patent  to  no  more  than  forty  six  thousand 
and  eighty  acres  of  such  lands  " 


Mr,  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  170,  line  7.  strllce  ■■$350,000"  and 
m.sert,  "»S00,000" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  increase  the  amount 
that  can  be  repaid  by  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tive people  for  work  performed  on  the 
land  claims  bill  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  bill,  without  the  prior  consent  of 
the  beneficiaries.  Of  the  total  settlement, 
we  previously  provided  $350,000,  which 
we  considered  to  be  sufBcient. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  In- 
dians at  Yakima  and  the  Tlingit-Haida 
Indians  and  tlie  Tyonek  Indians  have. 
in  fact,  advanced  money  to  the  Alaskan 
Federation  of  Natives  that  would  exceed 
Uie  limit. 


The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
increase  the  amouut  to  $600,000  so  that 
the  money  advanced  by  these  Indians 
or  guaranteed  by  those  three  organiza- 
tions may  be  paid  by  the  excess. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  tlie  remain- 
der of  my  time  The  amendment  has 
been  discussed  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  in  our  conference 
prior  to  deliberations  on  the  floor.  He 
was  not  opposed  to  the  amendment  that 
I  know  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
l.a\ing  e.\pired.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  tlie  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens;, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     NO       S71 

Mr  GRAVEL  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No  571  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OfVlCfSi.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pages  170  and  171.  strike  subsec-.lon 
5(g)  (2 1  In  lis  entirety  and  on  page  1»7.  line 
24.  strike  the  period.  Insert  ":  and"  and  there- 
after Insert  a  new  paragraph  as  foDows: 

■  81  Upon  the  estabUshment  by  local  op- 
Uon  or  .State  lef^lslative  action  of  boroi^h  or 
nivmicipal  governments  in  areas  of  Uhe  State 
which  do  not  have  formally  organized  bor- 
ough government  to  make  grants  to  assist 
111  funding  the  costs  of  governmental  ad- 
ministration the  training  of  governmental 
employees,  and  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
municipal  snd  borough  govemment.'' 

Mr.  GRAVEL  Mr  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  that  I  initiated  in  the 
committee.  As  I  said,  there  is  $20  mUhon 
to  pay  cosUs  of  initiating  training  and 
operating  of  local  grovemments  in  the 
rural  areas  of  Alaska 

This  amendment  modifies  that  concept 
to  permit  the  local  option  by  Natives  if 
they  decide  to  undertake  this  type  pro- 
gram and  requires  the  State  legislature 
to  ptass  appropriate  legislation  in  this 
regard. 

The  amendment  is  agreed  to  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  also 
m^-  colleague,  the  semor  Senator  from 
Ala.ska. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr    STEVENS    I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Thif  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMTNDMtNT     NO       581 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No   &6S. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  327.  line  »4,  strike  "13    aiKl  tusart 

•s-. 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes 

This  is  the  provision  of  the  bill  that 
requires  that  timMerlands  in  the  Tongass 
National  Forest  be  managed  m  accord- 
ance with  principlee  sK  for  the  forest  and 
prohibits  the  exportation  of  rour>d  logs 

The  time  in  the  bill  is  12  years.  This 
would  make  It  5  years  The  intent  is  to 
be  sure  there  will  be  time  to  set  up  a  man- 
agement pattern  on  the  lands  in  the  for- 
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est  that  are  needed  by  the  Native  villages 
of  southeaetem  Alaska. 

There  Is  some  controversy  about  the 
amendment  In  respect  of  changing  the 
years  frcwn  12  to  5.  The  matter  has  been 
discussed  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr  ORAVEL.  My  colleague  and  I  have 
a  dilference  of  opinion  on  the  concept.  In 
a  spirit  of  compromise,  he  made  it  12 
years  to  5  years.  We  find  ourselves  in 
agreement. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  dot  the  "i. "  and 
provide  the  5  years  would  run  from  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  Would  my 
colleague  agree  on  that  point? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  would  make  it  5 
years.  That  could  be  discussed  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  tm  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcord. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  f^age  321.  aft.er  line  22.  Insert  a  new 
paragraph    (v)    to  read  as  follows 

"(•})  shall  iBsue  deeds,  without  payment 
of  any  consideration,  to  the  State  or  to  the 
appropriate  municipal  corporation,  If  such 
lands  are  within  the  bound«Lrles  of  a  munic- 
ipal corporation,  to  existing  airport  sites  to- 
gether with  such  additional  acreage  as  Is 
necessary  to  provide  related  services  and  to 
Insure  safe  approaches  to  the  airport  run- 
way; and" 

At  page  321,  line  23  strike  "(v)"  and  Insert 
••(vl)". 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  need  to 
explain  the  amendment. 

I  have  two  amendments  in  tandem. 
This  is  one  amendment  and  I  will  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk  shortly. 

There  are  many  airports  around  var- 
ious villages  which  were  acquired  under 
verbal  agreement.  This  gives  title  for  the 
airports  and  airways  so  that  title  can  be 
ve.sted  with  the  State  of  Alaska,  so  that 
these  .services  can  continue.  It  Is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  State  and  the  individ- 
ual villages  In  question.  That  is  why  I 
have  offered  the  amendment. 

Tlie  chairman  is  in  agreement  with  the 
amendment  and  I  offer  it  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleague  from  Alaska. 

The  second  amendment  would  do  the 
.same  thing.  The  amendments  are  in  tan- 
dem. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  the  bill  and  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU  time 
yielded  back  on  the  amendment '" 

Mr.  GRAVEL   I  vleld  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 


Is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
the  tandem  amendment  to  the  last 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  And.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Ls  as  follows: 

At  paiie  366.  after  line  11,  Insert  a  new 
paragraph   iE|   to  read  as  follows: 

"(E)  shall  Issue  deeds,  without  payment 
of  any  consideration,  to  the  State  or  to  the 
appropriate  munlclpai  corporation.  If  such 
lands  are  within  the  boundaries  of  a  mu- 
nicipal corporation,  to  existing  airport  sites 
together  with  such  additional  acreage  an  Is 
necessary  to  provide  related  services  and  to 
Insure  sa:re  approaches  to  the  airport  runway, 
and" 

At  pagp  266,  line  12,  .itrlke  "(E)"  and  Insert 
"(F)" 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  all  my  time  on  the  amendment. 
Tlie  chairman  is  in  ag:reement  This  is 
offered  under  the  cosponsorship  of  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Alaska  and  myself. 

Mr   STEVENS    I  yield  beck  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  tlie  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

At  page  294,  line  16,  strike  "States,"  and 
Insert  "Including  the  selection  rights  of  the 
State  under  the  Ala«ka  Statehood  Act  " 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment. 

This  Is  an  amendment  suggested  by 
the  Attorney  General's  OCBce  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  make  certain  if  there 
remain  at  the  time  this  bill  is  enacted 
a  reservation  of  any  surface  rights  those 
rights  may  be  selected  by  tlie  States  im- 
der  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 

This  is  a  perfecting  amendment  and 
It  has  been  discussed  with  the  counsel  in 
this  regard  and  with  the  committee 
chairman. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time"' 

Mr  STEVENS  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  back  mv  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senators  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  ORAVEL.  Mr  President,  I  .send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment 

Mr.    GRAVEL,    Mr.    President.    I    ask 


unanimous  con«ent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  la  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD 

The  amendment  is  as  follows 
On   page  249,   Une  22,   after   "Kenetzle  In- 
diana"   insert    "and    the    Natives    of    Sitka, 
Juneau,  and  Kodlak." 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  Just  as 
we  provide  for  the  Tsimshlans  Indians 
to  make  land  selections  elsewhere  where 
there  is  a  hardship,  we  should  make  the 
same  exception  for  the  Natives  of  Sitka, 
Junaeu,  and  Kodiak. 

The  chairman  Is  in  agreement  with  the 
amendment  I  offer  the  amendment  for 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

I  yield  l>ack  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  same  as  the  other  amendment.  The 
Natives  of  these  areas  do  not  have  a 
recognized  village  site  There  is  under 
this  bill  a  section  on  hardship  land  which 
may  \>t  made  available  from  Federal 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  these  villages  of 
Sitka,  Juneau,  and  Kodiak  to  give  these 
people  a  land  base  so  that  they  may  have 
a  portion  of  the  land  settlement  under 
this  bill 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  ORAVEL  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  oCfered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Arc  there 
further  amendments? 

Mr  GRAVEL  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  one  final  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiD  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
<'f  the  amendment  be  dlsp>ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  284  line  23.  strike  "in  any  manner 
the  operation'  and  Insert  "the  legality  or 
constitutionality  •;  on  page  28S,  lines  7  and  8, 
strike  contests  In  any  manner  the  operation" 
and  Insert  inltlatci  litigation  to  contest  the 
iegnllty  or  constitutionality", 

Mr  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  that  goes  to  the  issue  of 
what  wc  call  the  blackmail  provision  of 
the  bill.  It  limits  the  type  of  actions  Ini- 
tiated by  the  State  of  Alaska  which 
would  trigger  a  punitive  feature  on  selec- 
tion rights. 

Tlie  amendment  is  agreed  to  by  the 
rhairman  of  the  committee  It  Is  offered 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

It  is  an  amendment  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  tlie  State  administration. 
They  are  in  full  accord  with  it. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  Ume 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back 
The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel  ' . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlve 
time  for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  mmutes  on  the  bill. 

There  may  be  other  matters  that  will 
come  up  as  a  result  of  the  conferences 
that  we  have  had  in  tlie  various  rooms 
surroundmg  the  Chamber  this  morning 
to  arrive  at  various  points  of  agreement 
on  the  bill. 

One  point  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
that  I  had  to  compromise  on  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  address  myself  to.  That  is  the 
question  of  changing  Uie  Commission 
from  a  membership  of  two  Natives  to 
three  Natives  As  the  language  is  now 
V,  ritten.  it  camiot  be  fewer  than  two  Na- 
tives. Of  course,  if  the  President  so  de- 
sires, he  can  select  more  tlian  two  Natives 
for  the  Commission.  It  was  felt  that,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  and  not 
force  any  rollcalls  on  any  amendment  to- 
day, this  amendment  not  be  offered. 

I  hope  to  take  this  concept  to  the  con- 
ference committee.  I  would  hope  that  in 
the  conference  if  tliis  is  not  accepted, 
another  area  of  compromise  will  be. 
That  is  that  the  names  submitted  to  the 
President  for  selection  on  the  Native 
Commission  would  be  names  submitted 
by  the  Natives  themselves.  Both  Natives 
and  whites,  or  anybodj'  else  who  was  not 
a  Native,  would  have  to  have  his  name 
submitted  on  a  list  of  the  various  regional 
corporations  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  those  names  were 
not  satisfactory  to  the  President,  he 
could  reject  them  I  would  hope  we  could 
achieve  that  as  a  comjjromise  in  confer- 
ence. 

However,  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
that  those  discussions  were  held  in  pri- 
vate with  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee  and  that  there  was 
some  receptivity  to  the  concept  that  the 
Natives  would  submit  the  names  to  the 
President  for  selection  on  the  Commis- 
sion. 

This  is  not  unlike  the  system  we  cm- 
ploy  for  the  selectioQ  of  judges  in 
Alaska  The  Judicial  Conference  selects 
a  list  of  names  and  submits  tbem  to  the 
Governor,  and  the  Oovernor  selects  from 
tliat  list  those  who  will  serve  on  the  bench 
of  Alaska.  It  has  stood  us  in  good  stead 
in  Alaska.  We  would  hope  we  could  do  It 
with  respect  to  the  Native  Commission 
so  that  we  eoald  at  least  guarantee  that 
the  Natives  and  those  who  are  non-Na- 


tives who  would  serve  on  this  particular 
Commission  could  be  named  by  them. 

There  are  other  oooipromises  tliat  we 
reached.  However,  I  think  I  will  wait  on 
the  chairman  of  the  conunittee  before 
discussing  those,  particularly  one  with 
reference  to  PET— 4  and  the  allocation  of 
North  Slope  lands  to  the  Natives. 

In  this  regard.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
Uie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
Ume? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  not  be  charged  against 
cither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Tlie  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  ctaiscnt  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  tlie  yeas  and  nay.s  on  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
Uie  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Stafford  i  .  Without  objecticm.  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President.  I  send  lo 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  fii&sistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
I  will  explain  it. 

The  PRJESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  dispensed  with;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Bxcokq. 

The  text  of  tlie  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  102.  line  23,  add  a  period  after 
•  Alaska"  and  delete  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence. 

Add  new  subsection  3(f)  m  follows: 
(f)  No  provision  of  this  act  sball  be  con- 
strued to  effect  a  cbange  or  chiKigee  In  the 
petroleum  reeerve  policy  reflected  In  sections 
7421  tbrotigti  74BB  of  Title  10  of  tbe  United 
States  Oode  asd  any  conveyanoe  of  lands  lo- 
cated -wlthlii  Naval  Petroleum  Beserve 
Numbered  4  shall  convey  the  surface  estate 
only," 

On  page  251,  line  24,  add  the  foUowlng: 


iF<  the  selection  of  lands  loo»ted  waiiu. 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  >; umbered  4  wii; 
Involve  the  conveyance  of  the  surface  estate 
only  " 

Ot\  pagv  2OT  line  14  change  the  comma 
after  the  word  'subsection"  to  s  period  and 
delete  the  remamder  of  the  sentence 

On  p<kge  2»4.  l:aes  5  through  T.  delete  the 
words  except  that  for  the  purposes  o'  this 
subi>ectj<>&  19ib)(2;(Di  lands  within  Naval 
Petroleviir.  Reser^'e  Numbered  4  are  in- 
cluded " 

On  page  298  line  3  delete  the  words 
"other  than"  and  sul>fit:tute  therefor  the 
wnrd  "including". 

On  page  342.  Une  14  deleie  the  words  "of 
Naval  Petro.eum   Reserve  No.  4  and'  . 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  protect  the 
Government's  interests  in  the  m.lneral 
rights  in  over  1  million  acres  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

Section  19'bM2i<D'  of  the  bill  per- 
mits the  selection  of  minerals  in  2.5  mil- 
lion acres  of  public  lands  in  Alaska.  Ap- 
proximately 550.000  acres  of  this  total— 
24  townships — can  be  selected  from  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No  4  A  maximum  of 
six  noncontiguous  tracts  of  four  town- 
ships in  size  could  be  selected  vithin  the 
re.serve 

In  addition,  sertlcn  19'C'  of  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Arctic  Slope  Regional 
Corporation  to  select  500.000  acres  within 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No  4,  includ- 
ing both  surface  and  mineral  rights  The 
bill  would,  thei-efore,  divest  the  reserve 
of  1  million  acres  of  mineral  rights 

Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  naval 
petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves  is  vested 
in  the  Secretarj-  of  the  NavT  by  statute 
no  U.SC.  7421'  His  trusteeship  of  the 
reserves  is  monitored  by  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Sertices  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  accordance 
with  IC  U.SC.  7431.  The  bill  before  us, 
S  35,  would  modify  the  statutory  purpose 
of  the  reserve,  which  is  to  conserve  oj: 
in  the  ground  for  future  use  when  needed 

Now,  Mr.  President,  even  though  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  has  jurisdiction 
and  control  over  this  important  oil  re- 
serve, it  is  my  understanding  that  they 
were  not  consulted  or  asked  to  testify 
concerning  the  effect  this  legislation 
might  have  on  Naval  Petroleum  Resene 
No.  4.  and  they  were  not  aware  of  the 
proposals  contained  therein  until  the  bill 
was  reported.  I  might  also  state  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  did  not  hear  of  the  detail.'^ 
of  the  matter  until  this  morning. 

Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  is  sit- 
uated on  the  arctic  slope  of  Alaska.  It  is 
approximately  50  miles  west  of  the  gigan- 
tic Prudhoe  Bay  oil  field.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  reserve  may  contain  up  to  33 
billion  barrels  of  recoverable  oil  whicli 
is  almost  the  equivalent  of  the  current 
total  U.S.  proved  reserve.  Dollarwise 
the  market  value  would  amount  to  some- 
where between  60  and  100  billion  dollars 

While  divesting  ourselves  of  the  min- 
eral rights  in  1  miUion  acres  out  of  some 
23,680,000  acres  comprising  the  reserve 
may  not  seem  great.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  it  Is  conceivable  that  the  num- 
ber of  tracts  authorized  to  be  selected  by 
the  Natives  could  encompass  the  princi- 
pal reservoirs  underl\-ing  Naval  Petro- 
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leum  Reserve  No.  4.  Even  If  the  tracts 
contain  only  a  portion  of  such  reservoirs, 
they  would  be  capable  of  draining  them 
unless  offset  protection  v:dA  undertaken 
by  the  Navy. 

As  custodian  of  the  reserves,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  is  required  by  10 
use.  7422  to  protect  them  from  drain- 
age, even  though  a  protective  produc- 
tion program  would  defeat  the  statutory 
purpose  of  the  reserve  and  would  require 
the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  by 
the  Navy. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  state  there  is 
absolutely  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  Navy  or  the  administration  to  the 
granting  of  surface  rights  to  certain 
lands  within  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 
This  was  provided  for  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposal,  8.  1571.  and  is  also  pro- 
vided for  ui  the  House-passed  bill,  H  R. 
10367,  but  mineral  rights  are  specifically 
excluded. 

Now.  Mr  President,  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Government,  and  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  the  ruination  through  de- 
pletion of  this  vast  oil  reserve.  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  I  have  offered  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  This  is  a 
question  of  doing  Justice  to  the  Alaska 
Natives  who  have  resided  in  this  area 
covered  by  Navy  Petroleum  Reserve  No 
4  for  centuries 

A  number  of  Native  villages  are  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No  4  and  because  other  villages 
are  located  near  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4  in  areas  where  there  are  lit- 
tle or  no  available  public  lands  to  be 
granted  to  them,  the  committee  faced  a 
dlfdcult  choice  of  granting  some  lands 
out  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No  4  or 
denying  the  Native  people  who  have  al- 
ways lived  on  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No  4  any  right  to  the  lands  they  and 
their  ancestors  have  historically  used  f  nd 
occupied.  The  committee  chose  to  grant 
a  small  portion — approximately  3  to  4 
percent  of  the  reserves  27  million  acres — 
to  the  Native  people  as  part  of  the  set- 
tlement for  the  final  extinguishment  of 
their  land  claim.s.  These  claims  cover  all 
of  the  27  million  acres  in  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4  as  well  as  most  of  the 
land  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  President.  I  emphasize  that  the 
Natives'  land  claim  has  some  legal  justi- 
fication, to  all  of  the  land  in  the  reserve 
amounting  to  almost  23  million  acres 
The  committee  decided  to  grant  only  3 
to  4  percent  of  tliat  in  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No  4. 

The  reserve  is  treated  no  differently 
under  the  terms  of  S.  35  than  is  any  other 
federally  reserved  area  in  Alaska.  Na- 
tional parks,  national  forest^;,  and  wild- 
life refuge  areas,  for  example,  have  all 
been  made  subject  to  lands  grants  for 
Native  villages  and  Native  people.  It  was 
the  committee's  view  that  all  federally 
reserved  areas  should  be  treated  in  a  like 
manner  and  that  all  Native  people  in 
Alaska,  regardless  of  where  they  live, 
should  receive  uniform  and  just  treat- 
ment in  this  settlement  of  the  Alaska 
Native  land  claims. 

One  alternative  form  of  settling  the 
Alaska  Native  land  claims  that  has  been 


proposed  la  to  let  the  Federal  courts  ad- 
judicate the  question.  This  could  result 
in  one  of  two  determinations:  One,  that 
the  claims  are  Invalid;  or  two.  that  the 
claims  are  valid.  If  they  are  valid,  the 
Congress  would  have  to  either  one,  grant 
all  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  to 
the  Native  people,  or  two,  compensate  the 
Native  people  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's taking  of  the  land  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  Nation's  defense  and 
national  seciu-ity  policies. 

It  was  the  committee's  view  that  sound 
public  policy  and  the  best  Interests  of 
all  the  parties — Natives,  the  State  of 
Alaska,  the  Federal  Government — are  not 
served  by  such  an  approach  It  was  the 
committee's  view  tliat  this  settlement  re- 
quired the  certainty,  the  detail,  and  the 
equity  of  a  legislative  settlement.  To  cite 
only  one  example  which  bears  on  the  Na- 
tion'.s  natural  security  and  defense 
posture  it  is  clear  that  the  tremendovus 
petroleum  reserves  of  Prudhoe  Bay  in 
Alaska  cannot  be  developed  unless  a  pipe- 
line or  other  transportation  facilities  are 
constructed  to  deliver  the  oil  and  Kas. 
■i'et.  liowever  badly  this  petroleum  may  be 
needed  as  an  alternative  source  to  Mid- 
east supplies,  the  necessary  transporta- 
tion facilities  probably  cannot  be  de- 
velot>ed  until  there  is  a  settlement  of  tiie 
Alaska  Native  land  claims. 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
committee's  legislative  adjudication  of 
this  claim  involving  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
.serve  No.  4  is  a  wise  one.  a  prudent  one. 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Natives 
themselves.  It  is  also  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  have  to  look  at  all  aspects  of  this 
problem.  'We  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  solution.  Involving  only  the  disposi- 
tion of  3  to  4  percent  of  this  huge  re- 
serve, was  a  wise  one.  It  was  under  those 
circumstances  that  we  made  the  decl.sion 
we  did,  after  very  careful  consideration 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  bill  ISLst  year  that  contained  a 
large  part  of  the  land  In  fee  simple  that 
i.s  included  in  this  measure.  We  added  to 
It  In  the  committee.  However,  the  Senate 
last  year,  by  the  final  approval  of  the  bill 
U)  setl.e  the  Alaska  Native  claims,  did 
make  provision  for  the  conveyance  of  a 
porlior.  of  the  land  involved  in  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JACKSON,  I  yield 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President  T  ask  the 
di.stinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
whether  the  committee  has  compUed 
with  tne  provisions  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  7431,  which 
provides  In  part  as  follows: 

The  Commltteea  on  Armpd  Services  of  the 
Senate  »nd  the  House  of  Representatives 
nuiat  be  con.RUlted  and  the  Presidents  ap- 
proval DiuBt  t)«  obtained  before  any  condem- 
nation proceedings  may  be  starved  under  this 
chapter  and  before  any  of  the  following 
transactions  authorized  by  this  chapter  may 
be  eflertlve : 

I  2)  A  contract  to  alienate  from  the  United 
Slates  the  use.  control,  or  possession  of  any 
part  of  the  naval  petroleum  or  oil  shale  re- 
serves 1  except  that  consultation  and  Presi- 
dential approval  are  not  required  In  connec- 
tion w:th  the  Issuance  of  permits,  llcansfls. 
easements,  grazing  and  agricultural  leases, 
rights-of-way.  and  similar  c<intracts  pertain- 


ing to  use  of  the  surface  area  of  the  naval 
petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves) . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senator  that 
question  because,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  never  been  notified  nor  consulted 
with  respect  to  this  matter.  I  am  advised 
by  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserves  that  we  have  not  been 
consulted  nor  received  any  notification 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (1)  of 
section  7431. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  stat- 
utory provision,  in  my  Judgment,  to 
which  the  Senator  refers,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  legislative  procedures  of 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  point  out  that  those  proce- 
dures are  constitutional  in  that  we  could 
not  by  statute  attempt  to  change  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Congress  to  en- 
act appropriate  legislation. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Navy  has 
been  on  full  notice  regarding  this  matter. 
They  reported  on  both  bills,  and  tliey  did 
not  ask  to  testify. 

We  have  had  hearings  on  this  for  the 
last  4  years.  The  Navy  has  never  re- 
quested an  opportunity  to  be  heard  that 
we  did  not  grant  them  that  right.  How- 
ever, the  statute  the  Senator  refers  to 
could  not  change  the  constitutional  pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress. 

Mr  CANNON  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is  that  the  ^rmed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  has  not  been  con- 
sidered or  notified. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  Senate 
approved  the  bill  last  year  which  pro- 
vided for  a  conveyance  in  fee  of  ap- 
proximately 800,000  acres  out  of  the 
reserve  So  there  has  been  ample  notice 
and  I  know  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
or  the  Navy,  in  Its  repwrt,  addres.ses  it- 
self to  the  administration  bill,  but  they 
also  allude  to  S   35,  the  bill  now  before 

The  Navy  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
It  clear  ?nd  to  be  completely  explicit  at 
that  time  that  they  objected  specifically 
to  the  provisions  In  8.  35  providing  for  a 
conveyance  of  the  land  in  Naval  Petrole- 
um Reserve  No  4  They  failed  to  do  so  I 
am  amazed  they  did  not  comment  on 
it.  Their  responsibility  ran  specifically, 
it  seems  to  me.  to  the  question  of  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  They 
did  not  do  so. 

Mr  GRAVEL  Mr  President,  will  the 
StMiator  yield? 

Mr   JACKSON   I  yield. 

Mr  ORAVEI^  The  Navy  was  silent  on 
the  subject  If  one  reads  the  record  he 
will  find  they  skirt  the  l.ssue  Now  they 
come  on  at  the  11th  hour  on  the  day  of 
passage.  One  can  come  to  only  one  con- 
clusion Their  objection  Is  techrUcal  and 
they  do  not  have  any  logic  on  It, 

In  a  conference  a  little  while  ago  I 
asked  a  representative  of  the  Navy  what 
reason  they  have  The  reason  is  simple: 
It  has  been  that  way  all  along 

What  we  are  confronted  with  is  bu- 
reaucratic inertia  inherent  to  Parkin- 
son's principle  A  few  people  are  tied  to  a 
function  and  they  cannot  come  forward 
with  the  light  of  day  as  to  why  these 
should  continue.  They  Just  object. 
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The  Natives  of  Alaska  were  there  a 
long  time  before  the  Navy.  If  there  is  rea- 
son to  have  custodianship,  it  should  be  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  not 
in  the  Navy  Department.  It  might  be 
worthwhile  to  find  out  why  Warren 
Harding,  years  ago,  in  order  to  make 
brownie  points,  tiuned  over  the  reserve 
to  the  Navy.  He  could  not  turn  it  over  to 
the  Interior  at  that  time,  because  that  is 
where  the  scandal  was.  The  record  of  the 
Navy  In  Alaska  in  this  area  is  terrible.  In 
fact.  Is  it  inhumane.  The  representatives 
of  Alaska  had  to  fight  tooth  suid  toenaU 
to  get  this.  The  Navy  wanted  to  sit  on 
that  gas  while  people  froze  to  death.  How 
unconscionable,  how  bureaucratic. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  today  that  the 
Navy  is  not  making  any  friends  in  this 
situation.  The  situation  Is  simple.  We 
have  a  lot  of  Federal  land  In  Alaska.  It 
is  the  Federal  Government,  not  the  State 
government  that  is  speaking  today.  It  is 
the  Federal  Government  saying  here  that 
we  are  going  to  settle  these  claims  for  the 
people  of  Alaska,  The  US.  Navy  is  a  part 
of  that  Government,  just  as  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  is.  These  segments  are 
giving  up  their  Federal  propriet/jrship  to 
settle  these  claims.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Navy  should  not  do  the  same 
thing. 

We  are  talking  about  a  miniscule 
parcel  of  ground  and  land  that  will  not 
deplete  resources  that  belong  to  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovemment  and  not  to  the  Navy,  I 
imderstand  the  Navy  is  very  much  a  part 
of  the  Federal  Government.  We  here 
make  policy.  We  can  make  policy  today 
or  cop  out  because  a  person  at  flag  level 
or  imder  flag  level  says,  "We  need  this." 

Are  we  here  to  make  our  own  decisions 
or  just  to  say  because  somet)ody  said  we 
need  it,  we  adhere  to  it, 

I  wish  to  quote  from  the  "Alaska  Land 
Study"  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re\iew 
Commissioon  where  it  considers  the  issue 
of  the  Navy's  role  in  Pet,  4: 

The  present  treatment  of  naval  Petroleum 
Re.>ierve  No  4  appears  to  be  more  like  a  cona- 
plete  lack  of  policy  than  the  existence  of  a 
policy.  At  present  resources  are  tied  up,  serv- 
ing no  real  purpose. 

That  is  what  we  have  here;  resources 
tied  up  with  no  logical  plan  of  develop- 
ment or  use.  The  Navy  has  it  and  there- 
fore the  Navy  keeps  it.  This  makes  no 
sense. 

I  plan  to  ofTcr  legislation  to  take  Pet. 
4  out  of  the  steward.slup  of  the  Navy  and 
place  It  in  the  Interior 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr  GRAVEL  I  yield 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  stated  ex- 
actly the  action  that  should  be  takai. 
The  Navy  did  not  ask  to  be  awarded  this. 
This  was  done  by  Congress.  They  were 
prescribed  as  custodians  by  Congress. 
The  Senator's  argument  is  not  with  the 
Navy.  He  should  offer  legislation  to 
change  it  rather  tlian  try  to  castigate  the 
Navy  or  someone  who  is  trying  to  carry 
out  responsibilities  vested  with  them  by 
law. 

Mr.  GRA'VEL.  They  see  their  responsi- 
bilities one  way  and  we  see  them  another 
way  Since  we  are  the  higher  body  we  can 
establish  It  the  way  we  see  It.  Congress 


gave  it  to  them  and  Congress  can  take  it 
away.  We  are  talking  about  taking  it 
away  and  giving  some  of  It  to  Hxt  people 
it  belongs  to,  the  Alaskan  Natives. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JACBISON.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  put  this  matter  In  historical  per- 
spective. I  respect  the  feeUngs  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  tliat  has 
jurisdiction  over  these  reserves.  I  think 
we  should  keep  some  things  In  mind.  In 
the  first  place — and  I  have  a  map  over 
here  If  anyone  cares  to  see  it — we  are 
dealing  with  a  small  Uttle  segment  of 
Arctic  coastline  and  the  question  of  con- 
firming the  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  land 
that  the  descendents  of  the  people  who 
resided  there  for  centuries  have  asserted. 
Tills  is  a  two-way  street.  I  would  urge 
the  Senate  to  consider  the  facts.  We  are 
not  only  confirming  title  to  a  portion  of 
this  land  and  extinguishing  the  balance 
of  the  claim,  but  also,  we  are  clearing 
title  of  the  Federal  Grovemment  to  the 
balance  of  the  25  plus  milUon  acres  in 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No  4.  When 
the  courts  decided  the  question  of  title 
to  the  Tongass  National  Forest  after 
35  years  it  was  determined  the  Tlmgit- 
Haida  people  did  have  a  valid  claim. 

In  this  circumstance  what  we  are 
saying  is  if  these  peopl  ■  do  not  get  the 
subsurface  rights  here  they  will  get  them 
elsewhere.  If  we  are  talking  about  the 
value  question,  that  Is  really  Immaterial, 
because  if  they  do  not  get  valuable  rights 
here  they  will  have  to  get  them  some- 
where else. 

The  real  question  is:  Are  we  going  to 
be  responsive  to  the  request  of  these 
people  who  have  claimed  this  land  as 
theirs  for  centuries,  to  confirm  to  them 
a  portion  of  the  land  that  they  claim, 
rather  tlian  making  some  decision  that. 
"You  can  have  the  surface  here,  but  the 
subsurface  somewhere  else.  " 

I  am  willing  to  see  whatever  action 
taken  that  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  area.  We  have 
done  this  in  connection  with  the  forest 
area  We  have  done  it  in  connection  with 
the  wildlife  reserve  areas  and  we  could 
do  it  here.  But  I  lu-ge  th?  Senator  to 
follow  through  with  the  concept  here 
that  we  are  dealing  with  confirming  title 
in  some  areas  and  compensating  for  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  claim  in  other  areas. 
We  seek  to  confirm  subsurface  rights  In 
this  area,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  President  in  1926  created  this  ar.ea 
for  the  Navy  petroleum  reserve.  He  did 
that  notwithstanding  the  title — we  are 
trying  to  clear  that  title.  It  has  always 
been  subject  to  these  overriding  claims 
of  title.  These  claims  have  been  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
said  Congress  has  the  right  to  determine 
the  nature  and  extent  of  these  rights. 
All  we  are  asking  today  Is  a  settlement 
of  this  matter.  We  are  extinguishing  the 
claim  to  the  tota'  reserve — they  claim  the 
whole  reserve — and  we  are  going  to  con- 
firm to  them  title  to  six  to  eight  to  10 
tovkTiships. 


Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  quite  happy  to  see 
them  try  to  settle  the  entire  matter  and 
get  it  resolved  and  disposed  of. 

The  problem  I  find  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  is  this.  Suppose  these  se- 
lections are  made  and  drillings  are  made 
and  they  tap  the  vast  p>ool  of  oU  covered 
by  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4. 

Would  the  Senator  not  admit  that  It 
would  be  possible  for  them,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  go  ahead  and  deplete 
the  reserves  in  Pet.  4? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No  As  the  Senator 
knows.  1  do  have  the  background  of  be- 
ing SoUcltor  of  the  Interior  Department. 
Any  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be 
derelict  if  he  permitted  that  to  hi^pen. 
because  he  has  a  duty  to  stop  drainage 
whenever  there  is  drainage  from  a  Fed- 
eral reserve.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
still  has  the  same  duty  with  reference  to 
naval  reserves. 

We  are  willing  to  enter  Into  any  limita- 
tion in  conference  to  prevent  drainage 
fioiii  ilie  lands  that  are  under  the  por- 
tion of  the  reserve  that  are  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  There  Is  no  prob- 
lem there.  We  can  clear  up  this  matter 
In  conference  and  tJjke  care  of  the  re- 
serve the  Senator  is  concerned  about. 
The  real  point  here  is:  Are  we  going  to 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  providing  these 
people  at  least  a  portion  of  the  claim  they 
are  entitled  to? 

Mr.  CANNON.  My  subcommittee  or 
committee  have  not  received  any  noti- 
fication in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  United  State,-  Code. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  if  I  could  have  the  as- 
surance that,  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted  and  if  a  resolution  were  worked 
out  in  conference.  It  would  contain  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment? I  feel  that  under  the  bill  as  it  is 
now  written  there  is  not  adequate  pro- 
tection as  required  by  law  for  the  Interest 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  Sutes 
in  and  to  those  oil  reserves  in  Pet.  4. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  \neld? 

Mr,  CANNON,  I  yield 

Mr.  JACKSON  I  would  make  it  very 
clear.  sr>eaking  for  myself  a?  cliairman  of 
the  committee,  that  the  oil  reserves  in 
this  area  which  the  Natives  would  be  en- 
titled to  under  the  bill  should  be  admm- 
istered  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  declared  statu- 
tory policy  of  the  Congress  making  this 
reserve  available  for  strategic  purposes. 
I  cannot  see  any  reason  whj-  that  can- 
not be  done  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
vey the  property  interest  to  the  Na- 
tives as  part  of  a  settlement,  with  the 
Federal  Government  reserving  the  right 
to  determine  as  to  when  and  how  that 
property,  namely,  the  leasable  mineral 
Interest,  is  to  be  administered  so  as  to 
Insure  the  protection  of  our  national 
security. 

I  would  assure  the  Senator  that  I 
would  take  a  very  strong  position  in  con- 
ference, and  to  the  extent  that  I  could  be 
influential  In  that  regard,  to  fully  in- 
sure the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  address  myself  primarily  to  the 
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property  right  here,  that  Is,  to  giving  the 
Natire  people  of  Alaska  the  leasable 
mineral  estate  as  a  pert  of  the  settle- 
ment, but  the  final  overall  administra- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  the  assets  would 
1  ave  to  be  handled  in  such  a  way  as  not 
i  )  do  violence  to  the  security  reserve. 

In  light  of  the  international  situation 
V  e  face  today  in  the  petroleum  area,  this 
reserve  may  have  to  be  developed  In  the 
very  near  future 

I  would  point  out  that  we  are  now 
importing  25  percent  of  our  petroleum 
products,  and  by  the  end  of  this  decade 
we  will  be  Importing  50  percent.  The  oil 
!^>serves  for  North  America  are  going  to 
be  of  crucial  importance. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  with  the 
developments  that  are  taking  place  in 
the  Middle  East,  we  could  be  facing  a 
c.-itical  situation,  as  far  a.s  our  own  coun- 
try Ls  concerned,  in  trying  to  provide  Just 
for  our  domestic  needs,  let  alone  what 
reserves  m^ight  be  required  for  the  na- 
tional security  forces  of  the  United 
.states. 

I  do  believe  that  thi.s  area  is  affected 
vi.ith  the  Interest  that  we  arc  ta'kirg 
about.  It  in  unique.  It  is  different  I  would 
KO  to  conference  on  that  line  of  reason- 
ing, so  that  nothing  would  tx-  done  to  In 
anyway  interfere  with  the  national 
s'CTirity  requirements  of  our  Govern - 
inenl 

The  only  element  would  b..'  the  convey- 
ance of  a  property  right  the  lea.seable 
mineral  estate — subject  to  the  national 
s'?«unty  requirement. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  of  rour.so. 
I  may  say  to  the  Senator,  he  well  kjiows. 
timt  Uraditionally  in  the  Western  States. 
wtxere  the  Government  owns  huge  por- 
tions of  real  property,  it  is  customary  and 
regular  procedure  for  the  Government  to 
retain  mineral  rights.  That  is  done.  It  Is 
almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  get 
mineral  rights  without  a  lease  or  pur- 
cliase  metliod  from  the  Government  on 
the  properties  under lymg  the  public  do- 
nmm.  So  the  reservatlMi  of  mineral  rights 
i.-;  nothing  startling  or  new  here 

Mr  AUuOTT  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield.' 

Mr.  JACKSON    If   I  iiave  the  floc>r. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Certainly 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tiie  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  expired 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  will  yield  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  such  time  on  the  bill  as 
he  may  need  for  this  colloquy 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  line  of  reasoning?  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  may  I  say  that  for  each  Member 
tiiere  is  a  different  approach  to  this  bill 
F'ersonally.  I  believe  the  amounts  granted 
in  this  bill  are  excessive  and  not  justi- 
fied by  the  historical  or  legal  precedents 
m  the  case 

Having  said  Uiat.  I  want  to  follow  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Washing - 
too  has  just  said  by  sayuog  simply  that, 
as  far  as  tiiis  Senator  is  concerned,  if 
t.^ie  550,000  acres  under  section  19  stays 
In — and  it  is  my  personal    hope  it  will 


not.  but  if  It  does — then  I  would  want 
to  reinforce  the  statement  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  conunlttee  by  saying  that. 
as  far  as  I  am  peraooaily  concerned,  as 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
tiiere  would  be  no  bill  U  in  any  way  the 
protection  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  In 
IS  open  to  further  amendment.  If  Uiere 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  Naval  Fteserre  is  not  secured.  In  other 
wards,  any  development  of  those  lands 
shall  be  imder  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
criteria  of  what  now  is  tlic  management 
of  the  Navy,  they  being  empowered,  a-s 
the  Senator  poUited  out,  to  do  this  by 
a<-t  of  Congress. 

People  get  off  the  track  when  tliey 
talk  about  Navy  oil  It  is  not  Navy  oil. 
It  is  oil  for  all  of  us  The  Navy  is  the 
cu.stodian  of  it  for  all  the  p)eo|ile  of  the 
United  States  The  Senator  understands 
that  well. 

I  want  to  a.ssure  him  that  I  personally 
would  do  everything  1  could  to  see  that 
what  cftu.<*es  him  great  concern  does  not 
oct-ur.  and  that  is  that  the  actual  oil 
respF'.ps  of  the  naval  petroleum  reserve 
be  drained  away  int<j  the  hands  of  Na- 
tive individuals  without  the  full  protec- 
tion of  tie  Oovi-mment  in  beine  able  to 
lall  to  terms  the  development,  drillinK'. 
ajid  exploitation. 

.Mr  CANNON    I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  will  the 
.Senator  yield  to  mC 

Mr.  STEVENS,  I  am  ^'lad  to  yield,  if 
I  liave  the  time 

Mr.  JACKSON  I  will  yield  myself  .some 
time. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  I  would  undertake,  a.s 
civairmaj;  oX  tlie  committee  and,  of 
cour&e,  the  senior  Member  on  the  Senate 
.side,  to  confer  and  meet  witli  the  Senator 
froiu  Nevada  and  the  ranking  member 
on  the  couunittee  or  subcommittee  before 
we  do  anytliing.  and  work  with  them  in 
trying  to  work  out  a  solution  in  confer- 
ence 

Mr  CANNON.  I  tliank  the  Senator  for 
that  assurance. 

Mr.  JACKSON  1  will  definuely  make 
that  commitmCTit.  and  I  am  confident 
tlmt  we  can  resolve  this  rather  compli- 
cated problem,  at  lea.st  along  the  hues 
I  have  previously  mdlcated  m  my  state- 
ment, and  any  other  approaches  that 
would  be  necessary  to  protect  the  coun- 
try's naticmal  security  interests.  Bemg  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  mvself.  I  feel  a  special  respon- 
.Mbillty  to  see  that  that  is  done,  and  I 
tive  that  assurance 

Mr  CfiJlSON  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  assurance,  and  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  Mr 
I'resldeiit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  Ironi  Washington  yield  back  liis 
time? 

Mr.  JACKSON  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
tUe  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr 
Cannon  > . 

The  azncndtnent  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hill 
the  question  la  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
.--ubstltute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  tn  tlie  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  wa.^ 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion  i.-^  on  the  enprofisment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  till  IS.  35 >  wa.s  ordered  to  be  en- 
I  rossed  .'or  a  third  reading  and  was  read 
the  third  ti.me 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unaminous  con.sent  that  the  Committee 
i>n  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dls- 
( iiarKcd  frorii  fui-ther  consideration  of 
!i  Ft   10367. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.  t  IK  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  ira- 
rntdiate  consideration  of  tliat  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  biU 
A  ill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (HR  !(Hfi7>  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  ceriam  land  claims  of  Alaska  Na- 
iivee.   and   f<jr  other   p\irpoB»'j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
"bjectinn,  the  Senate  will  prc^ceed  to  it.«: 
(  jnsideration. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr  President,  I  move 
t;iat  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  HR 
10367  be  .stricken,  and  that  the  language 
of  S.  3,5,  as  amended,  be  Inserted  In  lieu 
thereof. 

TJiP  PRESIDING  OFFlCEIi.  Tlie  qaes- 
tifjn  IS  on  a^reeuig  to  Uie  motion  of  the 
.Senator  from  Wasliington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  tlie  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  'HR,  10367  >  was  read  the 
third  time 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  a  par- 
li.imentary  inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
■itor  will  state  it 

Mr  JACKSON  Do  we  have  the  yeas 
and  nays'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  have 
them  on  the  Senate  bill,  but  not  on  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
f>>r  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  before 
t)ie  final  rollcall  vote,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record, 
for  comparison  purposes,  a  tabulation  of 
awards  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion over  a  period  of  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcOKo,  as 
follows : 
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AWARDS  BY  THE  INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION  AS  Of  MAY  25,  1969 


DockalNos. 


Tribe  ot  datmml 


Amount 


Acres 


Amount  of 
fmal  award 


Date  funds 
appropriaUd 


Disposition  legislation  and 
citation 


No.  ai 
particttiaati 


45, 6S8. 000 


Zl-% Apache  Mescalero 

329-0.. *ra[»'iij   Nt'rlhern . . 

279-A B  »<Ktfe'  end  Groj  Ventn - 

31,  37 Caiilorna 

80.WM> „. Mission    , 

3*7    Pit  Rivet 

333         Shasta 

215 Vana       

176       Yok.ah         ., 

237 Cheha's 

351,  351-A Cbemehue»i 

173 Cherokee  Oklahoma     

329-C Cheyenne.  Ncthern 

32V-A,  i'.. Cheyenne  Arapaho.  SauUMra 

23  .  Chickasaw,  Oklahoma 2,355,674 

269 do  190,000 

18-B Chippewa,  Mississippi.... 

18-B Chippewa,  Pillaitt.  Lake 

18-A Chippewa,  Pembina 

18-A— Chippewa,  Red  Lake 

16 Choctaw,  Oklahoma 

81  Coeur  d'Alene 

181 Co4»ille 


1S,M0.000     0,500,000.00    May  ?9  1967    Mar  12  196S  (82  Stat.47>.. 

■51,210,240        3,230.000  00     Jar,      6   1964     Aug  8,  19S8  (7r  Stat.  541)... 

13,9KI,0M        8,679,814  9:     Oct     iil%i  


J12e,240,000       64*25,000     29,100,000.00    Od.     7,1964    Sept.  ?!  1%S  (82  SUt.  860). 


Winnlbigoshiah ^ 


7, 067. 024 
4,250,000 


181  A,  181  B Colville  

222,  224,  161 Colyille-Yakima 

1 Creek.  Loyal 

276 Creek.  Oklahoma 

21 Creek  Nation  as  of  1814 

54 Crow       

337 Delaware 

109        Duwamish...  30,000,000 

61  riathead  (Salish  and  Koolen»i) 18,445,039 

90,  122 „ Hualapai 

79 „ Iowa 


690,000 

'29,084,500 
29,  S30,  764 


138      

do 

94                                 

KahspH  

33 

35 

Kaw   10,930,018 

da     2.289.000 

145    KiekMOO 

193     

: A : 

316 

do                        '- 

32 

258  259  . 

.  Kiowa,  Comanche,  ApaclM 14,268,664 

do              

100 

Klamath                                     .      

154 

124-* 

124-D,  E.  r-25« 

124-C.2fe 

.  Miami,  Indiana 

Miami 

do 

251-A Miami,  Oklahoma. 

251 do    

67,  124 Miami  Nation  as  of  1818 

98 Muckleihoot 

175-A Nei  Perce 

180-A .        do      

46 Nooksack  

138 Omaha      

225-A.  225-B,  225-C,  22S-0 .        do      

75 Oneida  (emigrant  New  Voik)., 


3,500,000 


3,375,600 


9. 

11-A 

II 

40-K 

303 

17 

87 


3,4(0,627 


3,500,000 


Osage 

rtoe  W  ssiouria    

Otoe  Wistioufa     ... 

Ottawa   Grand  K^var... 

L.ttawa,  Oklahoma ._, 

Pif'ulf    Mslhuer      

Pa:ii!e,  Northern; 

Aieal....... ,, - 

Area  II 

*rea  III 

88,  330,33O-A Paaite.  Southern 

10 Pawnee 30,503,697 

65 Peoria 

324 Ponca.   

71-A Potawatomi,  Citizen 

96 do 

Ill do 

15-11. Potawatomi,  Pnlrit- 1,212.100 

15-J do    2,057.564 

14 Ouapaw 56^724,320 

319 . ................ Quechan _....... 

155 ....... Qi/iieute  and  Hoh  ... 

242 .... ... Qu'naul!  and  Queets 

138 Sac  and  fo«     Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Iowa 

143 , no  

158,209,  end  231 S»c  and  Foi  

219 do  

195 ,^ Sac  k  Fo«,  Missouri 

220 S»c  i  Fox,  Oklahoma 

150 Seminole  Oklahoma 1.050,000 

248 ac  


838,200 

3,600,000 

6, 022, 745 

151,210.240 

151,210.240 

1,214,888 

266.433 

■10,333,726 

110.333,726 

17,488,280 

17.488,280 

3,374,663 

3,  347, 663 

1,  729, 761 


2,416,600 

8,  176,  000 

<■) 

2.037,414 

8  986.  653 

30.  530,  766 

3,  859,  000 

54,790 
12,005,000 

4,  459,  500 

<«) 

99,249 

■  10, 380, 000 

2,373,000 

4,  559. 040 
2,000,000 

1,868,500 

618,000 

2, 033,  583 

5,  020,  000 
1,160,000 

239.  5M 
64,038 
10,000 

254.158 
4.291.500 

101.620 

6,  932,  270 

(') 

80.590 

1  10,  380, 000 

4  982.  098 

4  037  mi 

»44.  633 

in  38C,  OOC! 

1   879  893 

1,  140.  74C 

20,642 

1.449,305 

3,188,000 
11,614,726 
10.500.000 
26,400.000 
23,  067,  219 


19.566 


15.909. 

362  832 

1  338, 127 

•338,  127 

:  b  909  566 

1   161,286 

1  549  188 
197  660 
369  900 

' IC  380  000 

2  294  400 
7  256  000 

418  376 

%  000 

391   188 

320 

O 


754 
996, 

14,364 

4,360 

15.000, 

902, 

190, 

1.671, 

2,260. 
237. 

1.  797. 

2,587. 

4.  342. 

1.000. 


380.00 
834.81 

,476.15 
886.19 
000,00 
008  11 
934,  78 
262.  18 
942.90 
127.82 
761.74 
835.  47 
778.  03 
000.00 


June  9,  1964 
Apr,  30,  1965 
Sept.  30, 1965 
Jan.  6  1964 
31.1965 
6, 


Oct.  24.  1967  (81  Stat  335). 


Oct 

Jan 
Mar 
Oct 


1951 
31,  1961 
3!  1965 


3,  500.  COO.  CO 

3.  446.  700.  00 

600.  000.  00 

1.037.414.62 

3,913,000.00 

10,  242,  984.  70 

1,627,244.64 

62.000.00 

4.431.622.18 

2, 950.  000.  00 

11,394  67 

M.  367.  701-90 

1,372,267.50 

3. 000, 000. 00 

1,600,220.02 

798,  000. 00 

il.5U.  53 

540.  ooaoo 

771,441.26 

2,  067,  166.  OC 

6.  000,  000  00 

2,  500,  OOO.  OC 

425.  000  00 

64,  738.  80 

1,373.000.  10 

66,966.00 

10  000.00  . 

549   193.59 

4  647  467  67 

8f   377.00 

4   It"  6C5,06 

3,0O(   000.00 

49  383  50 

75(   000  OC 

900  000  00 

313,472  65 

864   1C;,55 

'5C  000,00 

56  034,35 

932  620.  01 

4j6  166.19 

567   CKiO.  00 


.do 
June    9, 1964 

do. 
Jan.      6,  1951 
Aug.  27.  1958 
Apr     13.1960 


June  19  1968 
Apr.  3C  1%'. 
June  5  195: 
Oct  27  1966 
Apr.  30  196i 
Sept,  3i  mi 
Oct  7  1%4 
June  9,1964 
Oct  27.1966 
Oct  21.1968 
Oct.    27,  1966 


Oct.  9,  1962  (76  StaL  776)  

Sept  1,  1964  (78  Stat.  768) 

Oct.  31.  1967  (81  Stat.  337) 

May  24,  1949(63  SUt  76>     

Sept  28.  1968(82  Stat  883) 

Sept   27.  1967(8!  Stat  230) 

do  do 

Oct  13.  1964  (78  Stat  1093) 

do 

May  24.  194S(64  Stat  76)     

July  V    1959  (73  Stat   221)   

Apr.  ?4    !%!  (75  Slat  45)  Sept 

26    1961  (75  Stat   639)  Aug  31, 

l%4(78Stat   ;55i 

Sept  28,  196S  (8;  Slat   882) , 

W3r,  30   196?  (82  Sta'   69)  

Auj,  1    1955(69StB'   4311  

Sept   21    l%8(82St8t   859) 

Sept  21    1968(8;  Stat,  855) , 

Jure  ?r    !93e  (49  Sta'    1543) 

Sept    ?!    1%8(87  Sta'   86!) 

Oct  14.  1966(8t  Stat  9iOJ 

Apt.  22.  1967(81SUL  13) 

Dec  14.  1967  (8!  Stat  583).;.'"! 


Apr.  30 
May  17 
Apr.   22, 

do 
Oct.  27 
July  9, 
June  19 
May  2C 
June  19 
June  9 
Sett,  E 
Sept  JC, 


1%5 
1%3 

1955 

1966  . 
1968  . 

1968 

1959 
9168 
1%4 
195C 
1961 


Dec  14  1967  (81  Stat  583)... 
Aug.  10  1964  (78  Stat  387).... 
Aug  9  !9b'.  (69Stal  559)  .... 
do _       _..   


Sep*   2!    !959(^3S's'    598). 
Sep'  28   1968(82  Stat,  88C) 
Oct.  1,  1%;  (79  Stat.  987)    ._ 
Dec   23   1S6?(77S'3'  4-2). 
Oct  14,  1966  (8C  Stat,  9<J9),. 


1 


1   15 


Sep'  30. 
Ma»  i7. 
Ma,  29 
Sept     8. 

dc 
Apr  3r 
Juie    9 

Apr  13 

Ma>  29 

Aug  4 

June  9 

May  19 

Oc'  2! 

Apr.  30 

Apr.  13 


1961 
1963 

1967 
1%C. 

196' 
!964 
196C; 
1967 
1955 
1964 
;95€ 
1968 
1965 
i%G 


Oct  14 
Oct  11 
Sept   ?8 

Apr  24 
Apr  24 
Oct  14 
Noy 
Sept  14 
Sep*  27 
June  28 
Od  14 
May  9,  1 

Aug 

Aug 


1966(80  Stat   909) 
1966  (8t  Sta'   909) 

1968  (82  Stat    882) 

1961  (7'j  Stat   45)     . 

1961  (75  Stat  45)     . 
lo66(8CS!al  906 1 
1966  (8C  Slat    1114)  . 

1961  (75  Stat   508). 

1967(81  Stat   229). 

1955  (34  Stat   539) 
1966  (SO  Slat  9U).. 
958   72  Stat  105)  .. 


1967    81  Slat  166) 
1964    "8  Slat  563) 


935  00*},  OC 

15,  79C  aOO  90 

3.  65C  0<M.  OC' 

7,253,  165  19 

7.316  097  70 

1,133  404  97 

2  458.  30 

2.112  185,  6C 

79"  508  99 

233  154  36 

126  306.24 

176,789.30 

927  66g  04 

520  000  00 

112  152  60 

205,  172,40 

096  533  42 

1  789  20 :   45 

3  530  571  21 

899  408.54 

192.000,00 

692  564  15 

34.  053.  66 

63  680.00 


1 


1 


Oc'     2!    1968  

do 

Sept   3C    1961    .  

Apr     30   1%6     Gel   17,  1968    82  Stat   1147). 
May    17  1963    Aug,  2i,  1964  , 78  Stat  585).. 


May    13   1966 

Sept     8  196C    Sept.  6.  1961  (75  SUt  474).. 


Jul>  ?7  1956 
July  27,  1956 
Sept  8.  1960 
Aug  26  1954 
Oct  31  1965 
Jan.      6   1964 

do 
Apr    30  1965 


Oct    31.  1965   ..     do 


July  17,  1959  73  Stat  221).. 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat  221).. 
Sept  6.  1%1  (75  Slat  474).. 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat  221).. 
Sept  28.  1968(82  Stat,  881) 
Oct  14  1966  (80  Stat  905)  . 
May  27  1965  (79  Slat,  118)  . 
Aug  31.  1967  (81  Stat  193) 


Oct    21   1968 


June  19  1968  

Sept  29  1959    Oct  17,  1968  (82  St»L  1144). 
May    13  1966 do 


334 Shawnee    Absentee,  Shawnee,  Cherokee,  

Shawnee.  Eastern. 

326-0,  E.  F,  S.  H  366,367 Shoshone- Bannock 38,703,864  15.700.000  00 

63 Shoshone,  Wind  River 6,118,840  700,642  433,013.60 

157 do               2.643,130  i»)  120000.00 

279-*.„ _ Sioux.  Fort  Peck 2  955.  271  1. 161,  354.  41 

142 Sioux,  Eastern '22  971,200  5  079.575.00 

359 do 2  243  200  1  552  929.00 

360 „. do        3  778,700  1.129  359.00 

361 do 155  620  64.680.00 

362 4e        _ I  22  971  200  4  338,517.00 

363 _(!» 275  800  66,940  00 


1,404,754        1  269,33i.  02    Sept  30,  1961     Aug  20,  1964  i78  Slat  555) 


June  19  1968  .      .    , 

June  2!   1967     Aug  8.  1958  (72  SUl  541) 

Apr    30  1965 do 

Oct     21    1968  


June  19,1968 


1,740 
2.635 

'12,763 


■75.000 


1,II« 
•  1,000 
41,824 

2  906 

5,229 
10,966 

5,250 
14  647 

6,340 
<  14.  566 

4,663 

26.828 

582 

5,187 


5.187 

M3.000 

<1.  158 

:  35,  000 

140.000 

4,343 

>7,S00 

1.003 

5.477 

■950 

«2.oe7 

2.087 

'2,087 

167 

249 

249 

>  1.500 

'1,500 

'  1  500 

7  669 

13.640 

2,133 

67 

3.066 

4  292 

4  292 

814 

814 

4.292 

253 

2.097 

2.097 

682 

3  088 

2.660 

7,100 

2.229 

1.378 

1  987 

>2  000 

630 

892 


>  3,000 


>I,200 

1.897 

1  040 
1.906 

10.  077 

10,077 

7.777 

2.128 

2  128 

1  144 

•■\   200 

507 

9S0 

;   889 

;    88S 

2  889 


1  *83 
7  OOO 
7  OOO 
!  42  i 
3,475 
8;3 
S  588 
1  95S 
1  959 
3  600 


'18,000 
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ItactatNot. 


Trib*  ar  cUimant 


Amount  ot 
fin*l  award 


Dat«  funds 
appropiiat«d 


Oisposjtran  l«(islalioa  Md 
clMIW 


NoliI 
partkifMb 


332-A      .            

92 

?« 

1» 

93.    

331.  331-A 

239 

210        

240     

264.214-A.B 

327   

44   46 

349  

314 

314  £  .... 

4  7    1(4 

«'   A 

162 

2a-£.F 


Sioun,  Yanhtoiu 

SkacH,  Upp« 

Skoianith 

Snohofnish. . ... 

Snoqualmia _ 

Spokane  

TiUamook  (SiKtZ) 

Tillamook  (Metiatam).. 

Till«ni(X)k,  Tdlamooti. 

Unialilla 

Uta.  Coiiie(l<fa<*d      .. 

Ut«   UinlaH       

Ute   UncoinpaJiff* 


Wu  (Paoiia) 
do 


2.200,000 
453,000 

{1.250.000.00 
385.471  42 

Oct. 

21.1968 

3S5,  800 

373,577  00 

Ian. 

6  1964 

$30,000;  000 

164.  265 

136.  165  79 

May 

29.1967 

361.000 

257.  698  79 

Oct 

21   1968 

2.  140.  OOC 

6  700.  000  OC 

May 

29  1967 

t.  000. 000 

19U799 

416.  240  85 

Aut 

77  1958 

W  000  000 

233,750 

72,  162  50 

97.  025  OC 

Ma, 

17  1963 

ito 

20,200,000 

3.  559,  000 

7  450,  000  00 

May 

13  I96t 

. .. 

3.  70^«M 

7  908,  586  16 

Ap, 

30  196^ 

Oct  14.  IKt  (80  Slat.  9TJ). 


)un«  10.  1961  n?  Stat,  175) 

(73  Stat.  477). 

639). 


Sen.  9,  1959  (73  Stat.  477; 
Aut   30   1964  (78  Stat 
do 


7. 613,  017 
(•) 

815.000 
27  331 
27,648 
17  669 
23,000 
9,231,600 


7,  700,  000  00     Sept.    8.  1960 
300,  000.  00     Ape.  30,  1965 


876, 477  30 
33  262  92 

:  IOC  ooo.  00 

61    Wl    40 
49.  000,  00 

5, 010, 000.  m 


luly  29  1963 
June  19  1963 
Nov  14  196! 
Oct.  31    I96'j 

do 
Mar.  13,1969 


Ai.|   1  ,1967  (81  Stat.  164)  )un« 

7   1968  (82  Stat.  171) 
Aua.  71,  ifcl  (»^  Stat.  193)  Aug. 

28,  1954  (68  Stat.  868) 
Aug.  21.  1951  (8b  Stat.  1»3) 

Ka%.  21.  1954  (68  Stat  8MX 


'  Tnbe  hat)  le«  than  full  inlerMi  in  acreat*  »«iown. 
I  Rough  estimalft. 

*  Aau}unting  ctaim. 

*  Accounting. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  also  like  to  go 
on  record  a.s  thank mg  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Jackson*  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  i  Mr.  AtLom  for 
their  leadership  in  guiding  this  bill 
through.  I  think,  after  gomg  to  confer- 
ence, we  will  end  up  with  a  bill  that  will 
really  represent  a  fair  and  equitable  set- 
tlement of  these  claim.s 

The  PRESIDINC;  OFTTCETR  (Mr 
Stajtor!)!.  The  bill  having  been  read 
the  third  time,  the  question  Is.  Shall  it 
I.)€L.s.s?  On  tills  question,  the  yea.s  an<l 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Mlssia- 
sippi  Mi  Ea.stland',  the  Senator  from 
Loui.sian;\  iMr  ELLKNDtR).  the  Senator 
from  MinnesoU  'Mr  Humphrey),  the 
Senato--  from  Hawaii  iMr  iNoinrK*.  the 
Senator  Irom  Montana  i  Mr  MANsrutto  > 
the  Senator  from  Maine  iMr  MusKie  '  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr 
PxiL'.  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey iM--  Williams  arc  ncces.sanly  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votir.g  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
■  Mr.  WILLIAMS',  and  the  Setiator  from 
Mlnnesoia  (Mr.  Humphrey  i  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr  ORIP'FIN  I  announce  Unit  the 
Senators  from  Tenne.ssee  Mr  Baker  > 
and  Mr  Brock*,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  iMr  Ca.si',  the  Senators  from 
New  York  'Mr  Buckley  and  Mr, 
jAviTs  I  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr 
Cooper'  the  Senator  from  Florida  iMr 
OUHNEY ' ,  and  Uie  Seimtor  from  Con- 
necticut '  Mr  Wekker  ■  are  necessarily 
absent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
MuNDTi   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Ui  Cotton-  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  'Mr  Hmuska.  are  detained  on 
official  business 

On  thi.;  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Mr  Bucklky*  us  paired  with  the 
Senator  Irom  New  Hampshire  Mr  Cot- 
ton' If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "yea 
and  th3  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  "nay." 


>  Plus  inteiait 

•  Cold  claim. 

^  Gai  and  oti  claim. 

■  foi  riservation  nevtr  crMtad. 

On  th  s  vott.  the  Senator  from  New 
Yorlt  (Mr.  Javitsi  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr  Brock  ■  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senat-or  from 
New  YorR  w<juld  vote  yea  '  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennes-sec  would  vole     nay 

The  result  waa  announced — yeas  76. 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

(No    285  i*g  1 
TEAS      76 
Aiken  KiiibrlKht  MuM 

Allen  (luinftrell  Nelaon 

Allutt  Oritvttl  Pmckwiiod 

Aiidersiii  tirilllti  PaaUire 


Dayh 

Beall 
Be  11  moil 
B«inett 
BiTitaea 
Biblr 

BogRS 

Brocike 
BurUlck 
Bynl.  Va 
Bynl.  W,  Vft. 
(an  lion 
t  hllea 
(  hurrh 

(nuiHton 

(.  urtia 

IXile 

Domlnlck 

Eaxleton 

Ervin 

Fun*; 


Fiinnln 
OolUwater 


Buker 

Brixk 
Buckley 

Cooper 
Cotton 

KiutlanJ 


Hansen 

UnrrM 

Hart, 

Hartke 

HaLfleld 

Hulllntoi 

Hughea 

Jarkaon 

Jordan.  N.C. 


Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolpb 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smltti 

Spoxkinan 


Jordan.  Idalko      Spong 

Kennedy  Stafford 

Long  Stennia 

U»«iuuh'n  Stevens 

MathlaK  Htev<Ti«on 

McOellan  Symlngtoa 

McOm  T»ft 

McOovcrn  Talmadge 

Mclnlyre  Tower 

Metc«lf  Tunney 

Miller  Young 
Mondalp 
MoiiUya 

NATS     5 

Rijth  Thurmond 
Sax  be 
NOT  VOTING— 19 

Kllender  Mundt 

Onrne>  Muakle 

Hriiaka  Pell 

Humphrey  Welcker 

Inouye  WUllainA 
Javlts 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  10367'    wa.s  pasi-ed. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
uassed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  STEVENS  and  Mr  GRAVEL 
moved  to  lav  Uie  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion   to  lay  on   the   table   was 

agreed  to 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  S.  35  be  Indeflnilely  postponed. 

The  motion  waa  agreed  to 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amenUnients 
and  re<iue,st  »  conference  with  the  House 
of  Hepre.senlatives  thereon  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the 
conferees. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mes-irs  Jackson,  BiBtr. 
Church.  Metcalt.  Gravel,  Allott,  Fan- 
Nir«,  and  Stevbi«s  confcret^s  on  tlie  part 
of  the  Senate 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  con.sent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Stnate  be  autliorLzed  to  make 
necessar>-  technical  changes  and  correc- 
tions in  Uie  bill. 

The  PRESIDINC.  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  Mr  President,  a  word  is 
in  order  with  respect  to  the  efforUs  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washingtcui 
I  Mr.  Jackson  >  who  has  perfonned  yeo- 
man service  in  the  interest  not  only  of 
the  Alaskan  Natives  but  of  the  entire 
Alaskan  community  as  well 

On  thi.s  specific  leRi.slatiun.  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
spent  more  time  than  it  has  on  any  oUier 
issue  in  Its  entire  history  I  rise  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  and 
his  able  staff,  including  Bill  Van  Ne.ss 
and  Jerry  Verkler  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  staff,  as  well  as  Uie 
membersliip  of  the  committee,  who  per- 
formed so  well  in  this  ta.sk  It  .should  go 
on  the  record  that  the  chairman  asked 
the  Federal  Field  Committee  .'^ome  years 
back  to  make  a  ^tudy  of  tins  subject 
matter;  smd.  with  that  one  art,  tiie  chair- 
man showed  that  he  had  Uie  vision  to 
see  the  nerd  for  a  definitive  study  and 
that  documents  -AUiska  Natives  and  the 
Land— brn\iRht  the  entire  matter  mto 
focus. 

This  was  done  under  the  aJjle  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Joseph  Fit?.gerald  and  Ur. 
Douglas  Jones,  now  a  member  of  ray 
sf.afT  and  others,  but  the  real  leader- 
.siup  for  uus  whole  area  must  be  placed 
at  the  doorstep  of  the  very  distinguished 
Member  of  tliis  b<>dy  the  Senator  from 
Washington  «Mr  Jackson',  whom  I 
count  my  friend.  I  .•^pcak  on  behalf  of 
the  enUre  Alaskan  Native  community 
Thank  you.  Senator,  very  much,  from 
Uie  bottom  of  our  hearts 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr  Prec>ldent.  I  Uiank 
Uie  disUnguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
very  much  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  him  and  to  his  coHeagu«. 
Mr  Stevens,  and  to  all  Uie  NaUve  group* 
who  worked  with  us  on  this  very  diffi- 
cult task. 
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TTiere  were  differences  of  opinion 
within  the  committee.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, we  were  able  to  hammer  out  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  generous  set- 
tlement that  has  ever  been  made  to  a 
Native  group  In  our  history.  I  say  gen- 
erous in  the  sense  at  doing  justice  and 
trymg  to  be  fair. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  im  divided  support 
given  me  in  the  final  and  difficult  deci- 
sions which  we  had  to  reach.  As  we  went 
along  we  had  our  differences,  but  we  were 
able  in  the  end  to  come  together  and 
bring  forth  as  good  a  bill  as  we  tx>SRib)y 
could. 

I  thank  the  two  Senators  from  Alaska 
very  much  for  their  support  and  help  on 
this  very  important  measure. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE — 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
uig  clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  iS  30'  to  establish  the  Arches  Na- 
tional Park  m  the  State  of  Utah. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
STUTTGART  ADDRESS  OF  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE  JAMES  P  BYRNES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  the  17th 
day  of  October   1971.   I  participated  in 

a  ceremony  held  at  the  Opera  House  in 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  to  commemorate 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Stuttgart 
address  of  Secretary  of  State  James  F. 
Byrnes.  It  was  a  most  impressive  occa- 
sion and  I  was  p)ea.sed  to  tiave  a  part  m 
the  ceremony. 

Tl>e  address  of  welconae  was  delivered 
by  the  Mmister  President  of  Baden- 
Wurttemberg.  E>r  Hans  Filbinger.  and 
the  principal  address  wtu?  made  by  Dr 
Walter  Hallsteln,  Member  of  Parliament, 
entitled  "American  Peace."  Botli  were 
significant  speeches  and  I  think  of  con- 
siderable interefit  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate.  I  tiierefore  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WUX-'OM-LNG        ItKMAJULS        OF        THi:        MiNl&IEE 
PbESXDINT      of      BaI>£M-Wl'EKTIKUB£KG.      D» 

Hans  FuaiLNuut 

Honored  guests.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
Twenty-tue  yearb  ago  the  stage  of  this  Opera 
House  was  the  platfarin  for  a  declaration  by 
the  then  American  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr  James  P  Byrnes.  It  is  to  commemorate 
this  highly  significant  event  tJiat  we  have 
met   here   today 

In  view  of  the  Iar?;e  number  of  representa- 
tives from  American  and  Oennaii  public  life 
I  would  ask  yx»u  to  forgive  me  for  not  nam- 
ing you  individually.  May  I  extend  to  you 
all  a  mo6t  curdl&l  welcome  la  the  name  of  the 
Government  of  Baden-Wuerttemberg. 

When  we  ware  planning  thU  ceremony  w« 
hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to  have  kCr. 
Byrnes  himself  In  our  midst  as  our  most  dis- 
tinguished g\Mat  of  honor.  Bat  the  delicate 
state  of  heiLlth  of  Mr.  Byrnes,  who  can  look 
back  upon  82  ytmn  of  aotlv*  Ufe.  has  dasb«d 
these  bop««. 

With  your  permission  I  should  like  to  read 
out  the  menage  which  we  aball  send  UMlay 
to  the  man  wbotn  we  hav«  oome  to  renwm- 
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ber  and  to  honor  with  deep  gratitude  at  this 
hour: 

OcTOBm   17,   1971. 

"Dear  Mr  Byrnes  It  la  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  you  dallvared  your  Stuttgart 
Speech  which  made  history  as  th«  turning 
point  of  post-war  policy,  as  the  silver  Unlng 
on  the  borlBon  of  German  deEpalr,  and  as 
the  prelude  to  friendship  between  Americans 
and  Germans. 

"In  commemoration  of  this  event  and  In 
'^••P  gratitude  for  what  you  have  Initiated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  German  people  and 
the  future  of  turopc.  a  Gernutn- American 
aaaembly  In  the  Stuttgart  Opera  House  sends 
you  Its  cordial  greetings  and  sincere  wlshee 
fi>r  your  rcxxI  health! 

THK  Mt>TlSTI3l  PHISmrNT  OF 

BaD«I«- W  UKRTTlrMBaiG  " 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Skeptics  maintain 
that  the  study  of  history  yields  little  more 
than  the  recognition  of  how  little  we  have 
learned  from  history.  Nevertheless  we  must 
iKit  forget  that  only  the  knowledge  of  the 
past  gives  us  a  reasonably  reliable  yardstick 
for  Judging  the  present 

In  view  of  the  speed  at  which  the  kaleldr- 
scope  of  contemporary  history  Is  changing  we 
easily  overlook  and  forget  the  patterns  of 
events  leading  up  to  the  present  day. 

This  Is  the  reason  why  the  CJcvernmer.t  of 
the  State  of  Baden- Wuerttemberg  has  con- 
sidered it  appropriate  to  commemorate  the 
.speech  which  State  Secretary  Byrnes  gave  in 
Stuttgart  on  September  (5.  1946;  to  commemo- 
rate how  the  political  structure,  which  deter- 
mines our  life  today,  was  begun  This  com- 
memoration ceremony  is  also  designed,  how- 
ever. t,o  give  a  glimpse  InU.  the  past  for  those 
for  whom  the  fateful  years  between  1945  and 
1949  are  no  longer  fresh  In  mind 

Por  the  darkest  hour  of  German  hl-storj-  wa« 
uLso  the  time  when  vital  decisions  affecting 
the  present  day  were  taken  It  Is  not  true  that 
the  hiBtory  of  our  democracy  began  only  with 
the  creation  of  the  Federal  Republic  h;  1949 
At  zero-hour  in  1945,  when  the  guiis  ceased 
firing,  the  Oerman  Reich  was  at  war  with  58 
Countries,  7o  the  bitterness  of  the  military 
coUapBC,  with  lis  death  and  terror,  were 
added  hunger  and  distress,  Uie  hard  fight  for 
survival,  the  misery  of  the  refugees  In  the 
greatest  nilgralloii  of  people  In  history — and 
tills  against  the  background  of  the  total  col- 
lapse of  national  life.  The  collapse  of  civic 
;iXe  and  the  complete  loss  for  many  people  of 
their  homes  and  very  livelihood  were  followed 
by  a  searUig  of  our  hearts  and  minds  when  It 
became  fully  apparent  what  had  been  dune 
in  the  n&me  of  this  people. 

In  that  darkest  hour,  we  owe  our  thanks 
today  to  those  men  who  did  not  succumb  to 
despair  and  numbing  tiopelessneas  How  com- 
plete the  coofu&ion  was  Is  clearly  sliowu  by 
the  words  of  General  Lucius  Clay  In  his  book 
Deci&ion  in  Oermany"  he  writes:  "In  retro- 
.spect  I  believe  Oiat  we  would  have  certainly 
considered  our  task  hopeless  if  we  had  iiad 
at  that  time  a  complete  picture  of  the  chaos.' 
We  Germans  are  grateful  that  men  of  the 
.stamp  of  a  General  Clay,  who  later  imtlated 
the  Berlin  airlift,  took  responsibility  in  Ger- 
many on  tMhalf  of  the  USA.  But  our  grati- 
tude is  not  something  we  have  only  recently 
learned  The  same  Is  true  of  the  Head  ckf  the 
Stuttgart  Military  Government,  Colonel  Daw- 
son, who  was  far  more  sympathetic  to  the 
Germans  than  was  ofQciaily  p)ermltted  so 
shortly  after  the  capitulation. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  American  vic- 
tors in  their  zone  was  laid  down — couched  in 
hard,  but  correct  terms — by  Directive  Mo 
10«7  of  the  08  General  Staff  IC8  dating  Irom 
April  1946.  which  stated:  "It  mtwt  be  made 
clear  to  the  Oermana  that  Ocrmany'a  rctli- 
l«n  waging  of  tlM  war  and  the  flanatlcal  re- 
ststanoe  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Nasls  have  de- 
stroyed German  industry  and  made  cbaoa  and 
suffering  lDental»le  and  that  tlwy  cannot 
eMape    reaponslbUlty    for    wtiat    tiey    baw 


brought  upon  themselves.  Germany  will  be 
occupied  not  for  the  purpose  at  being  lib- 
erated but  as  a  oonqueied  enemy  country 
More  tersely — and  ^ust  as  uneqtilvoaally  In 
spite  of  the  oetansibly  milder  tone — the  Al- 
lied Commander-in-Chief,  General  Elsen- 
hower had  stated  in  his  first  proclamation 
to  the  Germans;  "We  come  as  conqocmrs. 
not  ae  oppressors  " 

So  much.  Ladies  asd  Gentlemen,  for  our 
f!ash-bacK  to  the  past  a  healthy  memento 
'or  us  Germans  and  a  reminder  at  the 
months  preceding  the  speech  wfalcta  State 
Secretary  Byrnes  dell%reT*d  here  In  Stuttgart 
15  months  after  the  end  of  hosCUltles. 

Perhaps  the  Stuttgart  Opera  House  owes 
the  honor  of  being  chosen  as  tbc  platform 
for  an  epoch-making  speech  to  the  fortunate 
fact  that  tt  was  one  of  the  very  few  buildings 
of  Its  kind  in  Germany  that  haul  survived  the 
war  undamaged  Stuttgart  was  moreover  the 
seat  o<  the  Laender  Council.  State  Secretary 
Byrnee  readily  agreed  to  a  suggestion — com- 
ing doubtless  from  Genera  Clay — that  he 
should  make  his  pronouncement  in  Stutt- 
part  He  came  here  from  the  Conference  of 
Poreign  Ministers  in  Paris,  after  making  a 
short  Slop  In  Berlin. 

The  Secretary  of  State  had  been  engaged 
on  thorny — and  unsucceaaful — negotiations 
on  the  subject  of  Germany's  future  and  her 
unity  The  knot  had  only  beccme  Increas- 
ingly tighter.  President  Truman  and  iile  Sec- 
retary ct  State  considered  that  the  time  had 
come  to  cut  the  knot  in  classic  fashion  snd 
•■  anr.ounce  a  new  turn  in  American  policy 
towards  Germany. 

On  September  6.  1946  the  Opera  House 
was  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  meet- 
ing be|;an,  when  the  convoy  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  still  driving  through  the  ruin- 
Uned  streets  of  Stuttgart  Popular  feeling 
nught  well  have  been  divided:  "Yet  another 
speech!'  People  Sihowed  the  same  apathy 
as  towards  the  Nuremberg  tnais  which  were 
drawing  to  an  end  during  theae  very  weeks. 
And  yet  many  people  had  the  vague  feeling 
thttX  something  new  was  about  to  happen. 
The  fact  that  the  foreign  minister  of  a  vic- 
torious country  was  visiting  the  vanquished 
coutitry  to  deliver  a  pellticalJy  highly  Im- 
portant speech  In  the  assembled  presence  of 
representatives  of  the  occupying  fjowers  and 
no  fewer  tlian  150  Germans  from  the  regional 
government  authorities  was  of  itself  a 
novelty 

The  stage  of  the  Opera  House  was  deco- 
rated with  flowers.  Tliere  were  four  chain-  on 
tt  for  Senators  Connally  and  Vandenberg, 
for  Ambassador  Murphy  and  for  Genera:  Mr- 
Neamey,  the  Military  Governor.  General  Clay 
sat  in  the  orchestra  pit  behind  Dr  RelnhoM 
Maier,  the  Minister-President  of  the  then 
"Land  'Wuentemberg-Baden,  who  was  sit- 
ting wlt^.  the  heads  of  the  Laender  govern- 
ments of  Bavtu-la,  Hesse  and  Bremen  As  Sec- 
retary Byrnes  stepped  onto  the  stage  a  iM\^- 
tary  band  played  a  piece  of  music  called 
"Stormy  Weather  "  In  his  memoirs  Mr 
Byrnes  writes  that  he  hadn't  yet  l)een  able 
to  figtire  out  whether  General  Clay's  protocol 
had  also  taken  account  of  the  symbolism  cf 
the  music.  The  Military  Governor  introduced 
the  Secretary  with  brevity:  "Ladles  and  Gen- 
tlemen, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
James  F.  Byrnes." 

What  followed  was  described  by  Josef 
Eljerls  In  the  "Stuttgarter  Zeitung"  of  Sep- 
temtier  7.  1946  as  foUows;  "The  speaker,  a 
grey-haired  gentleman  of  medium  hel^t  in 
a  simple  blue  suit  spoke  without  sxacgerated 
emotion  and  pose.  Markedly  sparing  of  ges- 
ture and  yet  speaking  with  urgency,  he  im- 
mediately won  the  attention  of  the  ^«embJy 
not  only  by  what  be  aald  (very  likely  not  all 
present  were  able  to  follow  his  En«llrti)  but 
htno  he  laid  It.  Tot  all  his  Impuialvencfis. 
which  oould  certainly  be  felt,  bis  totM  of 
▼ales  was  isoderate  and  bslsncsd  mad  tus 
■tyls  niaswl  kbA  mflwrttm  bvaan  warmUi. 
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Thla  manner  which  was  ao  new  to  us  In  a 
high-ranking  member  ol  a  government,  the 
manner  of  a  free  citizen  among  hla  equals, 
was  ezpreoaed  nuMt  forcefully  at  the  end  of 
his  speech  when  Mr  Byrnes  acknowledged 
the  applause  with  a  laugh  and  a  caaiial  wav« 
of  the  band."  Ladles  and  Oentleman.  there 
are  not  many  speeches  that  have  truly  made 
hlatory.  but  the  Stuttgart  speech  of  State 
Secretary  Byrnes  Is  one  of  them  It  Is  a  his- 
toric turning-point— not  only  for  German 
history. 

The  subject  of  the  speech  was  Germany. 
The  vanquished  received  but  little  comfort; 
It  was  Indeed  no  soft.  Indulgent  speech.  Mr. 
Byrnes  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  his  mind 
when  be  came  to  apportion  responsibility. 
The  C3ennans  had  perforce  to  listen  to  bitter 
words,  yet  these  words  were  no  longer  hostile. 
The  tone  oi  condemnation  was  absent.  Mr. 
Byrnes  Instead  pointed  to  a  constructive 
goal:  "The  American  people  will  help  the 
Oennan  people  to  find  Its  way  back  to  an 
honored  place  among  the  free  and  peace- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world  " 

This  closing  passage  had  an  electrifying  ef- 
fect on  the  German  audience  and  on  the  Ger- 
man public  listening  over  the  radio.  A  shim- 
mer of  hope  that  a  new  epoch  would  come 
appeared  on  the  horizon:  it  was  now  time, 
the  Secretary  had  said,  that  the  Germans 
should  have  a  government  of  their  own;  Ger- 
many must  not  l)e  allowed  to  become  a  poor- 
house  Wbat  words  for  the  German  people  In 
the  midst  of  their  ruins — Germany  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  a  poorhoiise! 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  In  the  atmosphere 
of  our  affluent  society  today,  we  Germans 
must  not  underestimate  the  chance  of  a  new 
beginning  that  was  offered  us  In  tboae  days. 
It  behooves  us  today  to  remember  with  Kraii- 
tude  this  tumlng-i>olnt  In  our  national  for- 
tunes. To  my  fellow  countrymen  I  feel  con- 
strained to  say  that  we  should  not  take  It  for 
granted  today  that  a  victorious  country  — 
caUlng  for  great  sacrlflces  from  lU  taxpay- 
ers— should  begin  with  such  energy  to  help 
the  vanquished  enemy  It  was.  Indeed,  as  ex- 
Presldent  Hoover  remarked,  "something  new 
In  the  history  of  mankind  for  the  victor  to 
do  such  a  thing  .  .    " 

The  Byrnes  speech  led  further  both  to  the 
creation  of  the  bl-zone  and  to  the  Marshall 
Plan  In  lU  effectiveness  this  program  of  aid 
became  the  model  of  development  aid  In  the 
world  at  large  For  the  Marshall  Plan  brought 
not  only  economic  relief  but  economic  re- 
covery Continuing  the  policy  initiated  by  Mr 
Byrnes  In  Stuttgart,  his  successor.  General 
George  Marshall,  said:  "Oovernments  and 
parties  that  seek  to  preserve  human  misery 
lu  order  to  profit  from  them  politically  will 
meet  with  the  opposition  of  the  USA." 

Thus  precautious  were  taken  gainst  at- 
tempU  to  bolshevlse  the  free  part  of  Ger- 
many in  terms  of  Marx's  theory  of  the  Im- 
poverishment of  the  maasee— wUneBB  the 
Siivlet  Union,  which  pursued  Its  expansionist 
policies  everywhere  in  the  east  by  using 
trained,  native  communists  The  logical  con- 
clusion, which  came  out  of  the  Byrnes  Stutt- 
gart speech,  was  the  recognition  that  starva- 
tion and  unemployn\ent — and  also  the 
withering  of  national  self -confidence— are 
the    best    aids   to   communist    imperialism 

Immediately  after  the  speech  of  the  Amer- 
ican Secretary  of  State  In  thU  Opera  House. 
a  number  of  questions  were  put  to  the  South 
German  mi  Ulster -p  reside  nw  by  the  German 
and  foreign  preaa  Quite  spontaneously  Dr. 
Relnhold  Maler  seized  upon  the  two  crucial 
points  referred  to  in  the  section  of  the  speech 
devoted  to  foreign  policy 

The  first  point  was  that  the  USA  would  not 
return  to  a  policy  of  Isolationism  This  was 
announced  In  clear  terms  to  the  world. 
Byrnes  said  "I  do  not  wish  to  be  mlsundsr- 
suxid  .  .  we  shall  abide  by  our  duty 
we  sball  not  withdraw  .  .  we  shall  stay 
here  .  .  ."  Op  to  tb«n  ths  a«rmaris  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  final  answer  on  this  point. 


The  fear  that  the  Americans  might  one  day 
tire  of  their  position  was  thus  removed.  Here, 
too,  we  must  acknowledge  our  gratitude  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  vigilant  preeenoe  by 
the  American  forces  that  has  given  the  Ger- 
man security  of  peace  In  freedom. 

The  second  Important  element  that  Dr. 
Maler  seised  upon  was  the  statement  that 
Germany  s  eastern  frontier  was  not  final. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  who  had  taken  part 
In  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  meetings,  quoted 
the  minutes  of  the  Potsdam  Conference,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  heads  of  government 
had  not  agreed  to  the  cession  of  SUesla  and 
other  ea8^ern  territories  and  that  the  extent 
of  the  cession  would  be  reserved  for  a  final 
settlement 

This,  too,  18  the  purpose  of  our  commemo- 
ration today :  to  reflect  upon  the  past — an 
activity  so  necessary  lu  the  hectic  atmos- 
phere of  day-to-day  politics.  And  In  doing 
so  we  shall  not  only  become  patently  aware 
of  the  advantage  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  the  Federal  Republics  Western  policy, 
the  thoughtful  among  us  will  also  recog- 
nize— bearing  In  mind  the  permanent  ob- 
struction from  the  east — the  necessity  and 
logical  Inevitability  of  this  Western  Euro- 
pean policy. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  stages  of  Soviet 
expansionist  policy,  from  the  Prague  coup 
in  February  1948  to  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion from  the  Seventeenth  of  June  11)63  to 
the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia— a  chain  of  violence  It  is  this  power 
politics  that  has  stood  In  the  way  of  Ger- 
man reu;ilflcatlon  and  Is  the  real  caixse  of 
political  tensions  In  Europe.  Not  the  policy 
of  former  Federal  German  governments,  as 
Soviet  propaganda  would  like  to  suggest — 
not  quite  unsuccessfully — to  the  German 
public. 

To  recall  and  reflect  on  Byrnes'  speech 
with  Its  consistent  refusal  to  continue  a 
policy  of  appeasement  via  k  vLs  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  particularly  interesting  today 
in  view  of  the  change  of  America's  attitude 
to  China-  this  change  Is.  after  all.  the  deci- 
sive geopolitical  fact  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  our  century 

In  those  days  the  "Pravda  '  abiised  Mr. 
Byrnes  as  "the  protector  of  the  Germans 
after  he  had  for  the  first  time,  with  his 
speech  In  Stuttgart,  abandoned  the  disrup- 
tion and  hopelessness  of  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Western  allies  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  officially  named  the  constructive  aims 
of  the  "New  Look"  of  American  policy. 

From  Geneva  Mr  Byrnes  received  a  spon- 
taneous and  cordial  telegram  o;  congratula- 
tion from  Winston  Churchill,  who  In  his 
speech  a  week  later  In  Zurich  totik  up  Mr 
Byrnes'  leitmotif  of  reconciliation  -  this  time 
stressing  a  fundamental  change  In  Franco- 
Oerman  relations  as  a  prerequisite  for  the 
creation  of  a  "United  States  of  Europe  " 
May  I  mention  with  gratitude  that  European 
efforto  towards  unity  have  always  and  from 
the  verv  beginning  enjoyed  the  disinterested 
K'KXl  wishes  of  our  American  allies 

Honored   guests.  Ladles  and   Gentlemen, 

Twenty-five  years  ago  was  a  beginning 
This  beginning  was  heralded,  in  this  House, 
by  words  of  reconciliation  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  friendship  To  remember  these 
words  in  gratitude  Is  the  purpose  of  our 
gathering  here  today 

Amkbican  Peack 

(Remarks     by     Professor     Dr.     he.      Walter 

Hallsteln.    Member    of    Parliament  i 

Wtiat  was  completed?  What  was  begun'* 
What  still  remains?  Those  are  the  three 
questioris  which  must  be  answered  If  we  are 
to  give  -hu  speech  of  James  Byrnes  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  194^  the  status  of  a  historical 
event  The  content  of  the  speech  Itself  pro- 
vides th«  answer  to  our  questions. 

But  i:  Is  not  only  the  substance  of  the 
speech  which  Impresses  us.  Ws  were  sum- 
moned hastily  from  the  various  parts  of  the 


American  zone — a  group  of  Germans  who 
had  begun  to  take  responsibility  again  for 
German  affairs.  I  myself  took  part  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Frankfurt  and  as 
President  of  the  first  freely  elected  Confer- 
ence of  Chancellors  of  German  universities. 
The  day  Is  particularly  memorable  to  me  be- 
cause In  the  morning  I  visited  and  got  to 
know  the  then  Minister  of  Culture  tat  Wuert- 
temberg,  Theodor  Heuss,  not  knowing  that 
very  soon  I  would  be  spending  years — deci- 
sive years-  In  his  presence 

Following  the  Introduction  by  the  Com- 
manding General  of  the  American  Forces 
In  Euro(>e,  General  McNearney,  James  Byrnes 
spoke  He  spoke  Impressively,  but  simply  and 
wmningly,  yes,  with  warmth,  with  few  ges- 
tureK.  without  heroics.  He  sjxike  as  one  citi- 
zen to  another. 

Should  I  sketch  in  the  gloomy  background 
once  again"" 

Germany  had  Ju.st  sufTered  a  defeat  which 
was  as  total  as  the  war  itself  It  was  no 
longer  a  country  of  Germans  It  seemed  to 
be  snuffed  out.  Would  It  be  the  Carthage  of 
the  20th  Century?  There  were  some  plans 
u>  graze  sheep  In  the  Ruhr  where  previously 
chlnjneys  belched  smoke  Millions  of  houses 
and  factories  and  means  of  communication 
were  destroyed.  Wrecking  of  the  rest  had 
begun  The  people  were  starving  and  looking 
fur  work 

I'here  was  no  longer  any  German  executive 
power  Tlie  enemy  of  yesterday  had  Installed 
himself,  as  an  occupation  power  and  as  ex- 
ecutive government.  The  allied  coalition  first 
had  to  reach  agreement  about  Its  opinions  on 
alms  and  methods  of  its  occupation  policies 
In  addition,  peace  had  to  be  prepared  Fi- 
nally, reparations  were  wanted  Only  partial 
decisions  for  all  this  had  been  made  In 
Yalta. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  highest  level  In 
Potsdam  on  July  17.  1945 — no  longer  Roose- 
velt, but  Truman  for  the  United  States,  no 
longer  Churchill,  but  Attlee  for  Great 
Britain — this  was  the  climax  of  the  wartime 
coalition;  little  of  the  euphoria  of  the  al- 
liance would  be  felt  again  Some  principles 
were  confirmed — the  decentralization  of  the 
political  structure,  local  self-admlnlstratlon. 
representative  system  In  country,  province 
and  regional  admlnl.stratlon,  no  central  gov- 
ernment for  the  time  being,  but  administra- 
tive authorities  for  finance,  traffic  and  com- 
munications, Industry  and  foreign  trade  as 
part  of  the  Allied  Control  Council 

One  year  had  passed  since  then  It  had  been 
full  of  efforts  to  end  the  war  In  a  formal  way. 
too,  by  peace  treaties  with  Italy,  Rumania. 
Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and  Finland  and  with 
the  preparation  of  peace  regulations  with 
Germany  and  Austria  James  Warburg  had 
called  1946  the  "Year  of  Uncertainties"  It 
is  true  predecislons  e.'«peclally  the  provisions 
of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  of  August  2.  1945 
on  the  political  and  economic  treatment  of 
Germany  as  a  whole  became  more  and  more 
questionable,  the  outlines  of  future  orga- 
nization of  Germany,  which  were  to  form 
from  1947  on.  could  already  be  seen  The  war- 
time alliance  of  the  western  powers  with  the 
Soviet  UrUon  broke  down  qulcklv  There  were 
still  common  texts,  especially  those  of  the 
Potsdam  Conference  but  they  were  Inter- 
preted and  applied  In  different  ways  The 
revolutionary  turnover  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  the  East  of  Germany  by 
the  Russian  occupation  could  not  be  stopped 
anv  more  by  peaceful  means.  The  Allied  Con- 
trol Council  for  the  coordination  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  zones  became  more  and 
more  incapable  of  functioning  Especially  the 
question  of  reparations  aroused  sharp  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
stick  to  the  agreement  that  no  reparations 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  current 
production. 

Thus  It  became  especially  apparent  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  agreement  about  the 
maintenance  of   the   unity  of  Germany    The 
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experienced  and  far-sighted  American  his- 
torian and  diplomat  O«orge  Kennan  raiaod 
his  wamlnc  voice:  "What  the  RusBlaiu  want 
in  Germany  Is  to  b«  ths  dominating  powsr 
la  the  country — to  possess  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  Internal  affairs  as  wen  as  Oermany's 
foreign  policy."  He  doubted  the  further  use- 
fulness of  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  However, 
the  .\merlcan  and  also  British  diplomacy  still 
found  It  difficult  to  admit  this  to  them- 
selves: at  first  they  energetically  defended 
themselves  against  the  threatening  division 
of  Germany  Into  the  zones  Economic  and  fi- 
nancial argutnsnts  stood  In  the  foreground, 
the  draft  of  a  four-power  contract  on  Ger- 
many was  submitted  The  discussion  was 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  FcTeign  Ministers 
in  the  summer  of  1946,  but  It  ended  without 
results,  with  a  postponement,  as  called  for 
by  the  Soviets  who  were  supported  In  this 
request  by  the  French. 

All  this  wna  reflected  In  the  speech  of 
Byrnes  and  made  again  clear  to  us  the  al- 
most unltizUted  degree  to  which  we  depended 
on  the  insight,  but  also  on  the  generosity  of 
the  victor.  What  the  Secretary  of  State  ex- 
plained In  Its  outlines  was  a  new  program  of 
the  American  Kuropenn  poller  The  author. 
the  American  Military  Ooveriior  Lucius 
Olay — a  statesman  who  was  given  us  by  fate 
at  a  time  when  there  wa6  no  Germau  to  do 
this  and  who  has  the  merit  to  lead  us  on 
our  way  out  of  nowhere  into  a  free  German 
state.  General  Clay,  whom  I  yasi  met  In 
Washington  for  a  few  days,  has  asked  me 
to  as.'^ure  the  Stuttgartars.  the  country  and 
its  government  of  his  friendly  remembrance 
and  of  bis  frlsndslilp  and  attachment. 

The  unity  of  Germany  was  U:ie  unchanged 
aim  as  It  was  already  In  Potsdam.  £cononilc 
and  political  unity  was  closely  linked  with  It. 
The  borderlines  were  to  fall  On  the  day  be- 
fore the  Byrnes  speech  Generals  Clay  and 
Robertson  had  signed  the  Amcrlcan-BrltlRh 
agreement  on  the  establishment  at  an  Allied 
Two-Power  Office.  Common  politics  should 
be  made.  Central  authorities  shr»Ud  be  estab- 
llbhed.  At  the  bop  was  a  central  guvernmaut 
for  all  of  Qerinaiiy.  Germany  should  have  a 
constitution  again.  The  German  people 
should  itself  take  over  the  responsibility  for 
its  fate  It  should  be  free,  not  the  tool  of  for- 
eign power.  It  should  be  able  to  take  care  of 
itself,  at  fin>t  In  a  luodest  way,  but  with  the 
chance  of  Improvement  which  should  not  be 
limited   by  reparations. 

As  for  the  frontiers,  there  should  be  the 
principle  that  a  peace  treaty  would  decide 
about  them;  that  was  especially  said  about 
the  Oder-Nelsse  line  This  Germany  was  un- 
derstood as  part  of  Europe,  and — so  it  was 
said — the  rasources  of  the  Ruhr  area  shoiild 
be  u.scd  'for  the  consti'uctloii  of  a  free  and 
peaceful  Rurope."  Above  all :  America  de- 
clared to  stand  for  this  policy  Byrnes  said: 
"We  have  learned  whether  we  like  it  or  not 
that  we  live  In  one  world  from  which  world 
we  cannot  Isolate  ourselves.  We  have  learned 
that  peace  and  well-being  are  Indivisible  and 
that  our  peace  and  well-being  cannot  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  the  peace  and  well  - 
being  of  any  other  country.  .  .  .  We  Intend 
to  continue  our  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  the  world.  "  It  w««  a  sober  pathos 
which  accompanied  these  statements,  but 
they  contained  the  natural  foroe  and  deci- 
siveness of  a  dear  conviction,  and  they  were 
honest  and  did  not  bM«  tbe  many  knots  of 
the  net  which  had  to  be  disentangled  Am- 
bassador Murphy,  tbe  diplomatic  advlsar  of 
the  general  and  soldier,  who  bad  our  destiny 
in  their  hands,  tbe  "diplomat  among  tbe 
warriors,"  as  h«  called  hlmaalf,  be  sat  In  tlUs 
House  behind  bis  SecretATj  m  Uuit  day. 
Later  on,  Robert  Murphy  wrr  in  bis  hon- 
oring of  the  bl-Bone.  whir  s  the  flrst 
concrete  realization  of  this  p  ^.am  ".  .  .  no 
one  of  us  fnrssaw  whlsh  tecMv*  lol*  tbe  bl- 
zune  would  play  In  W\xnfm.  ■mHihIj.  it  toM 
the  foundation  for  the  roost  powerful  state 
In  Europe,  for  the  Federal  Republic,   with- 


out which  a  strong  non -communist  Europe 
would  not  hare  been  possible.' 

But  wbat  became  visible  here,  went  much 
farther  than  our  own  personal  destiny.  It 
was  more  than  occupation  policy,  more  than 
German  policy,  more  than  European  policy. 
It  was  s  ftmdam«it*l  turnlng-pwlnt  In  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  altogether  When  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  died  on  April  12.  1945.  an 
ep)och  came  to  an  end.  With  solid  public  sup- 
port, he  had  ptisbed  for  the  establishment 
of  the  United  Nations  In  order  to  Introduce 
a  new  epoch.  The  United  Nations  would  form 
a  world  regime  of  five  Powers,  with  right  of 
veto,  to  secure  the  stattis  quo,  which  clearly 
did  not  yet  exist.  The  usual  methods  of  for- 
eign policy — spheres  of  Infiuenoe,  alllanses. 
balance  of  power — would  be  superficial  In  the 
organization  of  "One  World  "  It  w^s  a  piece 
of  idealistic.  Wllsonlan  tradition,  which  once 
again  came  to  life  in  this  plan.  Its  authors 
were  blind  to  the  contradictions  between  the 
key  powers  of  the  new  Institutions,  which 
were  already  visible  at  Yalta  The  Americans, 
thinking  statically  at  maintaining  the  war- 
time coalition,  were  over-trumped  by  the 
goal -oriented  dynamics  of  the  Soviets  who 
only  paid  lip  service  to  the  words  of  alliance. 
The  Americans  were  neither  prepared  nor 
aware  of  the  enormous  power  which  the  ex- 
plosion of  tlie  atomic  bomb  conferred  on 
them. 

So.  In  1945,  we  saw  the  powerful  drive  of 
th  Soviets  on  the  West,  especially  the  en- 
closure of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  In 
their  sphere  of  domain.  But  they  grabbed 
even  further— toward  Central  and  Western 
Europe,  Consequently,  it  was  the  Central 
European  showplace  where  confrontation  oc- 
curred. Few  recognized  It  so  quickly  and 
dearly  and  reacted  so  consequently  and  firm- 
ly as  General  Clay  As  early  as  May  4.  194« 
he  ordered  a  halt  to  dismantling  of  industry 
in  his  Zone  But  even  In  China,  the  success 
of  the  Communists  was  obvious  at  latest 
by  the  beginning  of  1947  It  caused  an  enor- 
mous shock. 

TJie  dlallluBlonment  of  the  Americana  and 
of  the  political  world  was  complete,  even  If 
it  took  some  time  i  It  didn't  even  leave  such 
idols  as  Thomas  Jefferson  unaffected,  to 
whom  the  realist  Alexander  Hamilton  was 
preferred)  For  17  months,  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  was  negotiated, 
but  once  the  sobering  effect  had  been  accom- 
plished, the  construction  of  a  new  policy 
was  started  with  unexcelled  adaptability  The 
Truman  Doctrine,  promulgated  a  few  months 
after  tbe  Byrnes  speech,  was  the  basis  The 
elementary  vital  interests  of  tbe  United 
sutes.  the  President  declared,  were  affected 
wherever  freedom  was  at  stake  Therefore 
the  United  States  should  do  Its  part  to  help 
the  free  peoples  to  protect  their  Institutions 
and  national  Integrity  The  security  of  the 
United  States  depended  on  whether  It  was 
possible  to  contain  direct  or  Indirect  totali- 
tarian aggression  That  was  the  transfor- 
nuiilon  of  the  Monroe  Ooetrins  The  advanc- 
ing of  tbe  Sovieta  toward  Iran,  Turkvy  aiid 
Qreece  bad  given  tbe  last  push. 

It  was  on  this  basis  that  the  strategy  of 
oontalnment  came  about  It  was  flrst  realised 
in  Europe.  After  mUltary  aid  for  Turkey  and 
Greece,  economic  aid  came  along,  with  the 
Marshall  Plan  which  was  pronoulgated  In 
June,  1947,  which  was  followed  by  tbe  OE£C 
as  European  recipient.  More  than  la  billions 
of  Dollars  were  appropriated  for  European 
reconstruction  In  three  years.  The  success 
was  great  It  also  comprises  the  beginning 
of  European  economic  Integration,  In  the 
field  of  politics,  the  esUbllshment  of  a  West 
German  stata  was  prepared.  The  Soviets  re- 
plied with  the  blockade  of  Berlin,  but  it 
broke  down  in  May,  1949,  The  victory  of  TTu- 
man  In  the  presidential  elections  of  Novem- 
ber \94»  was  d— sm<.  He  evtMided  his  pro- 
gram by  a  pUn  of  t«ehnioal  aid  tar  develop- 
ing countries,  the  so-called  Point  Four  Pro- 
gram. But  finally,  li  proved  liecessary  to  se- 


cure the  eastern  border  of  the  political  and 
economic  area.  For  our  continent  this  was 
the  last  of  the  actions  which  were  based  on 
the  plan  of  One  World  a  world  reigned  by 
the  United  Nations  and  which  knew  only 
collectlTe  security. 

All  this  was  contained  In  the  logic  of  the 
program  which  was  developed  here  on  that 
day  in  September.  194«.  We  were  made  an 
offer  and  It  contained  nothing  less  than  the 
American  peace — durable  peace  guaranteed 
and  secured  by  the  tTnlt«d  States.  For  25 
years  we  have  lived  off  it  In  tbe  literal  een.'se 
<jf  the  word : 

That  strong  pKJiltica!  center?"  and  potential 
partners  in  West  Europe  and  Japan  have 
emerged: 

That  new  nations  have  been  founded  In 
the  world  which,  Increasingly,  stand  on  their 
own  feet: 

That  the  Communi.«t  world  has  ruffered  a 
lora.  not  only  because  of  Soviet -Chinese 
competition; 

That  relaUve  to  each  other,  the  USA  and 
USSR  have  achieved  military  parity,  with 
the  USSR  ahead  In  certain  sectors: 

That  there  are  not  oi-Jy  two,  but  many 
p  ;es  In  world  politics;  and 

That  entirely  new  problems  have  created 
inter-dependence  of  nations  without  regarc 
to  ideologies,  for  example  the  opening  of 
space,  the  deep  oceans,  and  the  environment. 
atove  all.  however,  that  the  dominating  role 
of  the  United  States,  militarily  and  econom- 
ically, IS  an  event  of  the  past 

From  this  flow  two  basic  consequences 
First,  the  proposition  that  naUonal  interests 
as  criteria  for  foreign  policy  decisions  must 
be  more  nurrowly  defined:  and,  secondly,  tiic 
readiness  to  share  world-wide  poLiticaJ  ob- 
jectives with  others,  on  the  basis  of  pann«r- 
.shlp  What  that  means  concretely  was  besi 
explained  by  American  Secretary  of  Sta^e 
William  Rogers  on  August  15;  "Tlie  time  is 
past  when  we  mu.";t  carry  the  main  burden 
of  defense  for  our  friends  and  allies,  the 
lime  has  arrived  when  the  load  can  be  dis- 
tributed more  broadly.  The  time  is  past  when 
we  should  take  on  the  dominate  role  in  the 
solution  or  the  responsibility  lor  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Western  world.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  we  must  share  leadership  with 
allies  and  friends  The  time  is  past  when 
America's  overwhelming  economic  strength 
permitted  us  an  unequal  generosity  The 
time  has  come  when  strong  economics  else- 
where In  the  world  should  take  on  a  fairer 
share  of  the  load." 

That  is  dramatic  speaking.  What  has 
happened' 

Changes  liave  been  In  tbe  ofSng  for  a  long 
iliae.  The  foreign  policy  of  John  Kennedy — 
the  image  of  an  Interdependeot  world — 
showed  the  development  of  basic  considera- 
tions. But,  with  hindsight,  it  was  more  a 
change  of  style  by  the  young  and  energetic 
President  than  the  setting  of  new  goals.  The 
economic  assistance  prograiB  was  broadened 
and  enccuraged,  a  "grand  design'  was  drafted 
for  Kurope,  LAtln  America,  for  tbe  Atlantic 
Community's  trade  policy  (Kennedy  round 
with  the  European  Economic  Community), 
plans  for  closing  the  missile  gap  and  lor  the 
Peace  Corps  were  Impletnented.  nuclear  de- 
fense was  redsAored  to  taean  Oezlble  response 
instead  of  massive  cWterrencc — Jiwt  to  cite  a 
few  points.  The  expectatioas  were  large  every- 
where, but  tbe  Judgment  of  tbe  results  is  very 
skeptical,  especially  In  the  USA.  That  tbe 
intervention  la  Vietnam  was  amoi^  the  Pm- 
Identlal  initiatives  may  well  have  contributed 
a  good  deal  to  tbe  Judgment. 

Under  President  Lyndon  JohiMon.  dUBcol- 
ties  increased,  Tbe  race  problem  was  a  heavy 
burden  on  domestic  poUdaa.  Tbe  dUBoultlea 
of  tbe  big  dttaa.  inflation,  tbe  vvisrwb^mit^ 
questlona  in  •ducntloB,  and  ~^"-r'";  iii  in 
all  addad  to  tb»  pietw*.  Qnoa  acain,  dtatUu- 
slonment  selaed  the  people — a  disillusion- 
ment no  less  deep  and  oc  less  inclusive  than 
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at  the  end  ot  World  War  n.  but  thXa  time 
wltb  ezactlr  tbe  opposite  symptanu. 

Dtaengmcement,  «lU*nt«ngl«nfnt  from  tb* 
chaina  at  th«  links  tb*t  b*T«  b«com«  too 
he«77.  from  tbe  oyercoDunltmaiit,  retrencta* 
menl.  tboae  are  tbe  calls.  Don't  tbe  Oennana 
sbow  us  tbat  we  bave  to  cut  back  ova  aims? 
That's  wbat  you  hear  tbe  Americans  say.  On 
the  other  hanil.  the  wish  for  disengagement 
produces  a  dangerous  wishful  thinking. 

With  such  a  public  opinion,  tbe  President 
Is  looking  for  the  consensus,  which  be  needs, 
to  stablUae  and  extend  bis  goTemment.  Tbe 
masslTo  retreat  from  Vietnam  has  begun: 
also  troop  reductions  in  South  Korea.  Thai- 
land, Okinawa  and  Japan.  Military  and  for- 
eign aid  have  been  curtailed  In  such  soil,  the 
demand  for  retreat  of  tbe  troops  from  Europe 
thrives,  which  would  be  fatal.  Spheres  of  In- 
terest are  being  recognized  In  the  Par  and 
Middle  Kast.  We  already  hear  warning  voices. 
Is  the  status  quo  Ln  tbe  East  of  Europe  alao 
being  silently  legitimated.  Including  the  per- 
manent dlrtslon  at  Oermany?  Will  even  tbe 
central  demand  of  the  Soviets  for  tbe  Eu- 
ropean Security  Conference  be  accepted  and 
European  Integration  be  stopped,  especially 
in  the  political  field  and  In  defense  policies? 
It  is  obvious  that  the  military  force  of  tbe 
Eastern  Bloc  is  constantly  growing,  that  It 
reaches  the  limit  of  the  balance  of  power  In 
a  threatening  way.  and  that  the  Brezhnev 
Doctrine  openly  Justiflea  the  use  of  military 
power  for  the  support  of  Russian  foreign 
policy 

Indeed,  the  question  of  the  foreign  policy 
content  of  the  Nixon  Driotnne  la  especially 
vital  for  I»ree  Euniipe  Nlion  has  answered  It 
unambiguously  In  hii  congressional  mes- 
sage "If  we  want  to  base  the  building  ut 
peace  on  the  cooperation  of  many  nations. 
then  our  relations  to  Western  Euroj)*  must 
doubtlessly  be  the  pillar  Western  Europe 

Is — among  other  reasons  In  the  center,  be- 
cause Its  nations  are  rich  in  traditions  and 
experience,  because  they  are  ec^-jnomlcally 
strong  and  full  of  dynauilcs  In  the  fleld  of 
diplomacy  and  culture  Thus  they  are  able  to 
take  over  an  e«'»entlal  part  In  th'  c"n«trtic- 
tlon  of  a  world  of  peace  "  Thus  the  priority 
of  Etirope  In  the  American  foreign  policy. 
which  had  been  lost  to  Asia  for  some  ypars. 
has  been  restored  We  owe  the  Preoldeiit  our 
thanks  for  It 

This  Is  not  yet  a  formula  for  the  Europeans 
which  would  ailow  them  to  look  forward  lu 
self -satisfaction  to  the  further  achievements 
of  their  great  ally  For  an  undifferentiated 
guarant«0  of  security  and  protection  by  the 
Americans  for  all  those  whose  freedom  Is  at 
stake — putting  a  little  lu  each  pot-  this  sys- 
tem Is  gone  It  would  be  careless  and  unfair 
not  to  hear  the  new  tougher  tone,  to  interpret 
ll  onjy  a6  a  momentary  neurosis  of  public 
opinion  or  the  need  of  a  government  to  get 
profile  by  heavy  propaganda  f<jr  Its  policy 
However,  then  what  Is  new''  It  certainly  Is 
not  the  returti  to  isolationism  No  word  has 
been  said  which  would  allow  this  Interpreta- 
tion, and.  the  experience  of  the  20s  and  308 
IS  stiU  too  close  when  this  mistake  was  made 
and  ended  In  terrible  crisis  Tiiose  who  llks 
Hegel's  formula  wiU  be  K-mpted  to  say  Be- 
tween the  tl  esLE  of  Isolationism  and  the  an- 
tithesis of  globallsm  there  is  the  synthesis  of 
oondltioual  global itun  It  is  the  c<j>ntlnued 
readiness  to  c<.>operate  In  the  community  of 
w^rid  politics  with  an  adequate  contribution, 
but  only  under  three  conditions  and  quall- 
fleatijns  Partiopation.  flrstly.  Is  not  arbi- 
trary out  selective  and  national  interest  de- 
cides nvttif  about  the  selection,  Secf/ndly  It 
demands  un  adequate  participation  of  the 
recipient  himself  to  contribute  his  own  sde- 
qWAte  :ihare.  burden  sharing"  u  a  condi- 
tion Thirdly,  there  is  an  American  readiness 
to  enter  into  foreign  policy  partnership  with 
tli«  recipient  whoae  own  accoQiplLsluueot  is 
a  luaci^r  ut  record    Nothing  of   this  is  com- 


pletely new;  but  tbere  Is  no  change  in  poli- 
tics which  brings  only  c(»n|>letely  new  things. 
What  is  new  Is  tbe  stronger  categorical  char- 
acter of  tbe  demand. 

Por  Etgoperw,  who  are  again  and  again 
confronted  with  these  demands  of  the  Amer- 
ican side,  the  new  Doctrine  Is  reason  for 
serious  contemplation  and  effort.  We  will 
not  get  along  with  the  Americans  If  we 
do  not  satisfy  their  newly  accentuated  ex- 
pectations. This,  by  the  way.  Is  also  true  for 
the  side  show  of  development  and  recon- 
struction In  our  relationship  with  the  United 
States :  for  the  American-European  foreign 
economic  policy,  where  difficult  questions 
keep  a  controversy  alive  which  should  not 
last  too  long — I  mean  the  reproaches  which 
are  directed  against  our  agrarian  trade  pol- 
icy and  our  association  policy  especially 
with  a  View  to  the  Mediterranean  countries. 

The  solution  of  all  that  which  worries  us 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  In  our  rela- 
tionship, should  not  be  so  difficult.  We 
should  finally  really  recognize  that  the  basis 
of  all  t^iat  seems  U)  separate  us  or  really 
separatee  us  lies  in  the  disappointment  of 
the  Americans  that  the  political  unlflcatlon 
of  Europe  still  has  not  been  achieved.  In 
It  they  have  always  seen  the  real  pay-off 
from  Europe  for  all  their  achievements  and 
advancements,  and  they  still  do  so  Even 
more:  achieving  European  self-reliance, 
which  la  no  longer  thinkable  without  eco- 
nomic and  political  unity,  means  the  great, 
even  If  never  the  full  relief  of  America  from 
Its  European  responsibility  and  thus  the 
highest  form  of  "burden  sharing  "  But  there 
are  no  reasons  for  omitting  political  unifica- 
tion and  thus  no  excuse — not  even  for  our- 
selves. 

The  European  peace  has  brought  us  thus 
far    Win  It  be  strong  enough  for  the  future? 

Peace  is  no  static  expression,  no  dogma. 
It  Is  a  political  word  and  thus  full  of  life, 
a  part  of  life  Itself,  subject  to  the  change 
of  conditions,  of  powers,  of  the  Intellectual 
and  psychological  and  moral  motivations 
which  keep  politics  Oowlug  constantly,  the 
change  «hlch  makes  of  politics  the  fascinat- 
ing phei-omenon  which  It  Is  For  peace  Is 
more  than  the  absence  of  war  and  It  Is  this 
inure'  wblch  allows  us  to  distinguish  be- 
tween several  kinds  of  peace,  e  g  .  the  Soviet 
peace  from  the  American.  71ie  American 
peace  has  been  a  secure  peace  for  us  In  the 
prutectlou  of  this  peace  vie  have  worked 
ourselves  up  from  the  depth  of  the  defeat 
to  material  riches,  we  have  created  a  re- 
sponsible national  order,  we  are  reintegrated 
in  the  family  of  peoples  from  which  we  were 
sepsiratec.  we  have  started  the  secular  work 
of  European  unification  and  brought  11  half- 
way to  completion,  we  have  made  efforts  for 
an  adequate  contribution  to  the  defense  of 
the    free   world. 

It  has  been  a  peace  In  freedom,  without 
force  We  were  not  subject  to  any  other 
will  But  the  security  we  reached  came  from 
the  American  guarantee  and  from  the  abil- 
ity and  readlneas  of  the  United  States  to 
fulfill  tJUii  guarantee  No  matter  what  may 
change — it  is  too  early  to  say  anything  exact 
about  It — we  will  rely  In  the  future  on  this 
security  which  no  other  power  of  the  world 
can  K>ve  us  In  a  comparable  way  We  will 
ourselve*  have  to  do  more  for  It  than  hither- 
to, but  that  Is  no  surprise  for  anyone  who 
lias  followed  the  development  within  our 
alliance  with  care  In  any  case  the  goal  is 
worth  the  effort,  the  maintenance  of  the 
Anieru-an    Peace 


FEDERAL  WATER   POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr  BYRD  of  We«t  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unaulxnotu  coueent  tliat  tlie 
tieaat«  proceed  to  Uie  conifUleraUon  ot 


Calendar  No.  411,  S.  2770.  I  do  thia  for 
the  purpose  ol  fnalrtng  it  the  pending 
business.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  time  under  the  agreement  not  start 
running  on  the  bill  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Staf- 
ford I .  Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  state  the  bill. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S    2770,  to  amend  the   Federal   Water  Pol- 
lution  Control   Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  l&  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.';- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of   10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  REVISION  OF  ORDER 
FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATORS 
TOMORROW  MORNING 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 1  want  to  revise  the  order  in  which 
certain  Senators  will  be  recognized  on  to- 
morrow, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 

Ut<».s 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that.  Imme- 
diatel.v  following  the  recognition  of  tlie 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Oam- 
BREi.Li  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  rr.inute.'-  and  that  he  be  followed  bv 
each  of  the  following  Senators,  each  to 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes: Senators  McClellan,  Ricicoff, 
Percy.  GfHury,  and  Allen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent it  is  my  understanding  that  an  or- 
der has  been  previously  entered  for  the 
tran.sactlon  of  routine  morning  busine.s.s 
t<Tmorrow  morning  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes, 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent I  ttiaiik  the  difitlnss'ui.shed  Presiding 
(^mcer 


ORDER  FOR  THE  UNfTNISHED  BUSI- 
NESS TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE 
SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morninc; 
bastness  on  tomorrow,  the  Chair  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
presently  the  jjendlng  business.  Calendar 
No  411 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  lii  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
Ident,  there  will  be  no  additional  roll- 
call  votes  today.  The  leadership  had  in- 
tended to  call  up  one  or  two  other  bills 
this  afternoon  which  had  been  cleared  for 
action.  However,  the  leadership  has  now 
been  notified  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  cannot  be 
on  the  floor  for  the  consideration  of  one 
of  these  measures  that  it  was  thought 
could  be  called  up  at  this  time.  The 
other  measure  has  been  postponed  for 
similar  reasons. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  RECOGNIZING  SENATOR 
GAMBRELL  ON  WEDNESDAY,  NO- 
VEMBER 3,  1971.  INSTEAD  OF  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  recognizing  the  distinguished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Oam- 
BRELL)  for  15  minutes  on  tomorrow  be 
vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  next.  Immediately  following 
the  recognizltion  of  the  two  leaders,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrill)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  announce  the  following  program 
for  tomorrow.  The  Senate  will  convene 
at  10  o'clock  am.  After  the  two  leaders 
have  been  recognized,  the  following  Sen- 
ators will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  and  in  the  order 
stated  Mr  McClellan.  Mr  Risicorr, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr  Gurney.  and  Mr.  Allen. 

Following  the  recognition  of  the 
foregoing  Senators,  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transition  of  routine  morn- 
ing bu.slness  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  stetements  limited  therein  to  3  min- 
utes, at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair 
will  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business — the  so-called  water  quality  bill, 
S   2770. 

There  is  a  time  limitation  oX  4  houis  on 


the  bill,  2  hours  on  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment, 2  hours  on  the  Nelson  amendment, 
1  hour  on  any  other  amendment  in  the 
first  degree,  30  minutes  on  any  amend- 
ment In  the  sec<md  degree,  any  motloB 
or  appeal,  with  the  exception  of  nonde- 
batable  motions.  Undoubtedly  there  wUl 
be  one  or  more  rollcall  votes  on  that  biU 
tomorrow. 

After  tlie  disposition  of  the  water 
quality  bill  the  Senate  will  take  up 
S.  986.  the  consumer  product  warranty 
bill.  It  is  hor)ed  that  action  will  be  com- 
pleted on  that  bill  tomorrow,  but  in  the 
event  action  is  not  completed  thereon  the 
measure  will  be  resumed  and  completed 
on  Wednesday  morning.  Rollcall  votes 
are  expected  on  the  consumer  product 
warranty  bill. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oH  ection.  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10  A  M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, there  being  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  that 
tlie  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;   and   lat 
3  o'clock  and  28  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday 
November  2,  1971,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  bv  ihe 
Senate  November  1,  197l ; 

U.S.   Navt 

Adm  Jackson  D.  Arnold.  tJ.S.  Nary,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral,  when 
retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  6333. 

Vice  Adm.  Arthur  R.  Oralla,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment   to   the   grade   of   vice   admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provlslona  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6233 
In  thi   AmxT 

The  following-named  ofBcer  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

ARMT    PROMOTION    LIST 
To  br  major 
Herbert  Anthony  B  ,  166  23-8034. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Sexmte  on  November  1,  1971: 


Depabtmint  of  Ootmbi 
Albert  C.  HaU,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 

tlS.  An  PoBcx 

MaJ  Gen  Glenn  A  Kent,  622- 16-2O«0FR, 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  a  posi- 
tion of  Importance  and  respondbUlty  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066.  title  10,  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

XJB    AaMT 

The  following-named  offloer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  In  grade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt   Oen   Arthur  WtlUam  Oberbeck.  081-32- 
7478.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral. UB   Army) . 

Ttie  foil  owing -named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responslbUlty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Oen.  William  Allen  Knowlton.  031-SO- 
1060,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  US  Army). 

VS.  Navt 

Rear  Adm  Kent  L.  Lee,  UjS.  Navy,  having 
been  designated  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving 

In  THK  AiB  Poecs 

The  nomination£  beginning  Jobn  C.  Aarnl, 
Jr  .  W^  captain,  and  ending  Oeorge  W. 
Zlegier,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared m  the  Congressional  Record  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  1971. 

In  trk  Armt 
The  nominations  beginning  Norbert  E. 
Touchette,  to  be  Ueutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Randall  R.  Miller,  to  be  seoood  Ueutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congreaslooal  Rec- 
ord on  October  39.  1971:  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Bruce  H. 
Bailey,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Bobert  A. 
Ellis.  t<:>  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
October  12,  1971:  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Jeronte  Aaron, 
to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Edward  Kurlanslk. 
to  be  ca4>tain.  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  October  19,  1971. 
In  thi  Navt 
The  nominations  beginning  Brian  David 
Aaronson.  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  Par- 
rell  D  Warren,  to  be  Ueutenant  (junior 
grade),  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  September  39,  1971    und 

The  nominations  beginning  Drexel  M  Ace. 
Jr  .  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  William  A  In- 
gram, to  be  lieutenant  cooxmander,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  uu 
October  13,  1971. 

In  ths  MAaiNx  Coars 
The  nominations  beginning  James  W. 
Abraham,  to  be  oolonel,  and  ending  Hen&ley 
C  WilUams,  to  be  first  Ueutenant.  which 
nominations  were  reoetved  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Oongreaaloikal  Record  on 
October  1. 1971. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chajjlain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
DX>^  offered  the  loUowmg  prayer 

Be  Tiot  overcome  by  pvQ,  b-ut  overcome 
evUioith  ffood. — Romans  12:21. 

O  God  and  father  of  us  all.  Ruler  of 
the  world,  by  whose  law  the  gates  of 
morning  are  opeoed  and  the  shades  of 
evening  fail,  we  thaok  Thee  for  the  day 
in  whlcb  to  work  and  for  the  night  in 
which  to  rest. 

May  the  worship  and  work  of  this  day 
strengthen  our  faith  In  Thee  and  in- 
crease our  concern  for  our  fellow  men. 
Let  not  the  wrongs  of  others  maice  ut> 
do  wrong.  Let  as  not  meet  evil  with  evil 
but  by  patience  and  understanding  and 
self-control  help  us  to  overcome  evil 
with  good.  May  the  good  live  forever  in 
our  hearts  and  In  the  heart  of  our 
Nation. 

In  all  our  activiti^es  may  T)iy  guidrng 
hand  lead  us  and  "Thy  love  lift  us  to 
nobler  effort. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  went  about 
doing  good  we  pray  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  The  Cliair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day  .s  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved 

There  was  no  objection 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  tlie  Senate  of  the 
followmg  title: 

S.  80  An  met  to  eoteblUh  the  Arrhes  N»- 
tlanal   Park  In  the  St*t«  of  Ut«li 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  i>assed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  m  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  IS  requested 

S  861  An  act  to  designaie  ihe  Pedipral  cf- 
ftce  building  and  U .&.  oouriboube  to  b^  con- 
structed in  AUaiila.  Ga.,  a£  the  Hlcluu-d  U 
Russell    Federal     Building' 

3    1273    All   act   to  amend    Public   I^w   89 
701.    as   amended,    to  extend    until    Jun«   30. 
197:^.  the  expiration  date  of  the  act  and  the 
au tborlZAtlon  of  apijroprlations  Uierefor.  and 
fur  other  purpoxw 

S.  3687  An  act  to  aubtauriy.e  lIm-  acquisition 
Off  certain  real  properly  in  square  724  In  the 
Dlatrlet  of  Columhla.  and  for  other  purposes 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSK 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House: 

WAaHDfCTon.  D.C.. 

October   Z9.    1971 
The  UuouraMe  the  SntajLsa. 
V  Ji  House  of  &epre*eniAtivc3 

Duut  Sui  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  by  the  House  on  October  28  UTTl. 
the  Clerk  received  uxlsy  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 


That    the    Senate    agreed     to    the    Hotise 
amendment  on  B  J.  Rea    1«7.  to  extend  the 
authority  oonferred  by  the  Export  Admlnls- 
trstton  Act  of  1040 
With  kind  r<«arda.  I  am 
sincerely. 

W    Pat  JKNNINO. 
Clerk.  V.S  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  tliat  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Thursday,  October  28. 
1971.  he  did,  on  Friday.  October  29.  1971, 
sign  the  following  enrolled  bill  and  joint 
resolution  of  tlie  Senate: 

a  137 --An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  tn  Wyoming  to 
the  occupants  of  the  land. 

a.J.  Res  167  -Joint  resolution  U)  extend 
authority  conierred  by  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  19«9 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

T^le  SPEAKER.  ThLs  Ls  Con.sent  Calen- 
dar Day.  The  Clerk  will  tall  Uie  first  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar 


AUTHORIZING  TILE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  A  NATIONAL  GUARD 
UNIT  IN  THE  VmOIN  ISLANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  3817>  to 
amend  titles  10  and  32.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Guard  for  the  Virgin  Islands 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Sjieaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  lowa^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEFERMENT  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
CHARGF^  PAYABLE  BY  WEST- 
LANDS  WATER  DISTRICT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  « H.R.  1682  >  to 
provide  for  deferment  of  construction 
ch.irges  payable  by  Westlands  Water  Dis- 
trict attributable  to  land.^  of  the  Naval 
Mt  Station,  Lemoorr,  Calif  .  Included  in 
said  district,  and  for  other  purpose.s 

Tiierc    being   no   objection,   the   Clerk 
rend  the  bill  as  follows 
HR    1682 

R,-  a  rnarted  by  ttie  Senat<-  and  Houie  of 
/;,  i.r,-,,.r,f  jfn  rs  o,'  the  United  States  of  Arnrr. 
i.ii  in  i'ong'i-s'i  tLBtembled.  'lliftt  ri'ii.strvK  - 
lUMi  Charges  payable  by  the  WesUands  Water 
Uutrlct  to  the  United  States  pursuant  u> 
contract  number  14-0&  200-2020 A.  dated 
April  !  1965  or  as  It  may  be  amended,  be- 
tween the  UiUted  Stales  and  the  district  en- 
tered into  under  the  Federal  reclamation 
lawn  Act  of  June  17  liKK  ( S2  Stai  :«88 1  at- 
tributable, as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  lands  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Air  Station,  fjrmnnrr  Calltornla  an  are 
Included  In  the  Westlands  Water  District 
shall  l>e  deferred  •xoept  as  herefnafter  pro- 
vided, aiid  oo  sniCMsmnits  shall  be  mada  on 
behalf  of  auch  charges  against  such  lands 
vintu  the  rederal  title  thereto  shall  hav«  be«n 
extinguished  and  such  !ancl»  become  subject 
li>  ;t»se«sment . 


Su  2  All  rentals  and  other  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  Navy  in  connection  with  the 
leasing  of  lands  for  agricultural  and  or  graz- 
ing purposes  at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Le- 
moore.  shall  be  and  remain  available  to 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  payment  to 
the  WentlandH  Water  District  of  charges  for 
operation  and  maintenance  and  for  wat«T: 
Froiided.  However  That  after  payment  of 
such  charges  for  a  given  year  any  accumula- 
tion of  rentals  In  excess  oX  eatUaatad  requlre- 
ment.s  for  the  following  two-year  period  shall 
iw  covered  into  the  reclamation  fund  and 
credited  to  the  coastructloo  charges  at- 
tributable to  the  aforesaid  lands. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  line  6.  strike  -a.-wesBtnent  ■  and 
insert  aaseflsment  whereupon  such  deferred 
charges  shall  be  repaid  by  the  WeBtlands  Wa- 
ter DUtrlct  In  not  more  than  40  years  from 
such  diile  " 

On  page  2  line  7,  strlite  Section  3  In  Us  en- 
tirety and  substitute  a  new  Section  2  read- 
ing as  follows: 

Sec  2  Lands  oT  the  Naval  Air  Station  Le- 
moore,  California,  imipkble  through  facili- 
ties constructed  for  the  Westlands  Water 
District,  when  offered  for  lease  for  agricul- 
tural or  grazing  purposes,  shall  be  offered 
competitively  on  such  terms  a.s  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  determines 
will  provide  the  highest  return  to  the  Onlt«l 
States  conslBtent  with  sound  land  manage- 
ment practices  Such  leases  shall  provide  for 
pa>Tnent  by  the  leasees  U)  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  of  an  amount  sufltelent  to  provide 
repayment  to  the  United  States  of  cjjnstruc- 
tlon  charges  attributable  to  such  lands  which 
would  be  applicable  if  such  lands  were  not 
owned  bv  the  Federal  GoTernment  The  pro- 
reeds  from  the  leasee  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
reclamath>n  fund  and  credited  to  the  con- 
struction charges  attributable  to  such  lands 
until  such  construction  chargee  are  fully  paid 
The  leases  shall  also  be  offered  subject  Inso- 
far as  practlcal>le.  to  acreage  limitations  of 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws.  Direct  charges 
for  water  shall  be  paid  by  lessees  to  the  West- 
lands  Water  District  and  shall  be  not  less 
than  the  cost  of  such  water  serMc*  plus  the 
District  s  operating  and  maintenance  ooets  of 
delivering  water.  The  leases  may  contain  such 
provisions  as  to  cancellation,  use  of  land, 
term,  and  other  mn'ters  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  determine  are  necessary  to 
assure  that  national  defense  purposes  are 
served 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

Mr  ASPINALX  Mr  Speaker.  H.R  1682 
LS  a  bill  designed  temporarily  to  relieve 
ii*e  Westlands  Water  Dustricl  of  an  obli- 
gation which  It  has  no  ready  means  to 
meet  while  at  the  same  Ume  a.ssurms 
liiat  maximum  public  benefits  will  be 
realized  from  the  construction  and  opera - 
lion  of  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  In  California. 

The  need  for  this  legislation,  for  the 
information  of  Members,  is  found  In  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  acquired 
a  substantial  body  of  irrigable  land  with- 
in the  botmdarles  of  the  Westlands  Water 
IMstrict  for  use  by  the  l«moore  Naral 
Air  Station  Being  In  public  owncrihlp, 
these  lands  are  exempt  from  assesiment 
and  there  la.  accordingly,  no  »-ay  for  the 
Westlands  District  to  collect  money  with 
which  to  repay  the  construction  charge 
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assessments  owing  to  the  United  States 
for  having  constructed  the  Irrigation 
distribution  system  for  ser\ice  to  the 
lands  of  the  district. 

The  bill  provides  that  such  charges 
may  be  deferred  for  as  long  as  the  lands 
remain  in  public  ownership,  after  which 
such  charges  must  be  met  by  the  district 
in  not  to  exceed  40  additional  years  from 
that  date. 

The  bill  contemplates  that  the  Navy 
Department  will  lease  these  lands  from 
time  to  time  to  private  citizens  for  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  purposes,  and  in  so 
doin*  will  minimize  public  expense  of 
their  maintenance  and  upkeep.  H.R.  1682 
provides  that  the  lands  will  be  leased 
under  terms  and  conditions  that  will  pro- 
mote sound  land  management  practices 
and  that  the  proceeds  from  such  transac- 
tions will  be  turned  over  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  credit  against  the  con- 
struction charge  obligations  against  such 
lands. 

It  is  conceivable.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the 
lease  operations  I  have  described  will  re- 
turn enough  revenue  to  substantially 
repay  the  outstanding  obligations  during 
the  period  that  the  lands  are  in  Navy 
ownership.  To  the  extent  that  this  oc- 
curs, deferred  charges  will  be  reduced 
and  the  Implied  cost  of  the  measure  will 
be  minimized.  I  speak  of  the  costs  as 
being  •Implied"  as  distinct  from  '•direct" 
for  the  reason  that  any  delay  in  repay- 
ment, however  slight,  might  be  con- 
strued by  some  as  a  public  cost. 

As  I  pointed  out  Initially,  this  bill  pro- 
vides fairness  to  the  local  water  group 
in  that  it  will  not  t)e  penalized  for  its 
association  with  a  defense  program  and 
provides  a  reasonable  degree  of  protec- 
tion for  the  Government.  I,  therefore, 
unhesitatingly,  commend  it  to  the  House 
and  recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  SISK  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  submit  this  statement  on  behalf  of 
H.R.  1682.  The  bill  would  permit  the  de- 
ferral of  construction  costs  which  would 
be  assumed  by  Westlands  Water  District 
for  extending  water  distribution  facilities 
to  agricultural  lands  of  the  Lemoore 
Naval  Air  Base. 

A  portion  of  the  capacity  of  the  West- 
lands  distribution  system  will  be  used  to 
deliver  Federal  Central  Valley  project 
water  to  13,000  acres  on  the  air  base.  But 
because  these  lands  are  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Westlstnds  dis- 
trict cannot  assess  the  land  for  taxes  to 
pay  for  distribution  facility  construction 
a.s  it  would  for  systems  to  deliver  Federal 
water  to  private  land  within  the  district. 
Thus  private  owners  of  land  In  West- 
lands  would  be  asked  to  assume  a  greater 
portion  of  the  taxes  a.ssessed  for  the  dis- 
tribution construction  which  actually  is 
being  performed  for  and  benefits  the 
Government. 

The  bill  would  defer  payment  of  con- 
struction costs  that  Westlands  would  owe 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  until  such 
time  as  the  lands  are  assessable  for  taxe«. 
I  would  like  to  add  one  more  statement, 
Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  the  obligations  of 
Westlands  are  clearly  understood.  West- 
lands  Is  not  obligated  to  construct  dis- 
tribution facilities  for  the  Navy.  It  would 
have  no  such  obligation  unless  district 
officials  agreed  to  It  in  a  contract. 


If  the  district  refused  to  build  the  dis- 
tribution system,  the  Navy  would  have  to 
build  duplicate  facilities.  Thus,  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  capacity  to  serve  the  Navy 
lands  In  the  present  system  is  actually  a 
saving  to  the  U.S.  Government  In  that  it 
avoids  the  construction  of  more  expen- 
sive duphcate  facilities  by  the  Navy, 

The  Navy  has  asked  the  water  district 
to  include  this  capacity  In  its  system  and 
the  district  i.s  willing  to  comply.  It  asks 
only  the  deferrance  of  costs — which  I 
think  is  a  reasonable  request. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INTERNATIONAL   MORATORIUM   ON 
KILLINGS  OF  CETACEA 

The  Clerk  called  the  conciu-rent  res- 
olution <H.  Con.  Res.  387)  requesting  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  call  for  an  interna- 
tional moratorium  of  10  years  on  the 
killing  of  all  species  of  whale,  porpoise, 
and  dolphin— comprising  the  order  of 
cetaceans. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  very  much  like 
to  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
have  been  any  departmental  views  of- 
fered in  cormection  with  this  concurrent 
resolution  submitted  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs? 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


COMMENDATION  FOR  MH.   AMBAS- 
SADOR GEORGE  BUSH 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  stood  in  this  well  to 
commend  U.N.  Ambassador  George  Bush 
for  his  tremendous  efforts  of  recent  days 
tn  the  United  Nations.  We  who  knew  him 
as  a  colleague  in  the  House  always  fotmd 
George  Bush  to  l)C  an  effective  and  dedi- 
cated legislator.  He  has  continued  to  ex- 
hibit these  traits  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties  as  U.N.  Ambassador.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  expluslon  of  Nationalist 
China,  Ambassador  Bush  is  quoted  as 
saving : 

Obviously,  I  did  not  do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  even 
King  Solomon  would  have  been  able  to 
save  Nationalist  China  from  losing  Its 
UJ*.  seat.  George  Bush,  unfortunately, 
was  battling  against  Insurmoim  table 
odds.  He  was  also  battling  against  a 


growing  hostility  against  America  A  hos- 
tility that  was  even  evidenced  by  some  of 
our  so-called  allies.  I  commend  Ambas- 
sador Bush  for,  putting  up  a  good  fight. 
He  will  continue  to  perform  well. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT 
OF  1971 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  svispeno  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl 
I  H.R.  2266)  to  assist  school  districts  to 
meet  special  problems  incident  to  de- 
segregation, and  to  the  elimination,  re- 
duction, or  prevention  of  racial  isola- 
tion, in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  for  other  purr>oses,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR  2366 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rep'e.'ientativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  amembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Emergencv  School 
Aid  Act  of  1971  •• 

FINDINGS,    PVaPOSK      AND    POUCT 

Stc.  2  I  a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  tl^iat 
the  process  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
stable,  quality  integrated  schools  and  elim- 
inating or  preventing  racial  minority  group 
IsolaUon  Improves  the  quality  of  educatioc 
:  >r  ali  cuidre;.  and  often  invoives  the  ex- 
penditure of  additional  funds  to  which  local 
educational   agencies  do  not  have  access. 

t  b  1  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  (  1  i  to 
encourage  comprehensive  planiung  for  the 
elimination  of  racial  minority  group  Isola- 
tion m  school  systems  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, i2i  to  provide  financial  assistance  lo 
encourage  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  stable,  quality.  Integrated  schools 
throughout  the  NaUon  serving  students  from 
ail  backgrounds  which  offer  enriched  educa- 
tional opportunities  derived  from  the  pres- 
ence of  children  from  diverse  backgrounds 
In  an  environment  senslilve  to  the  potential 
contribution  of  each  chUd  to  the  educauon 
of  ail.  through  the  use  of  modern  educa- 
tional methods,  practices,  and  techniques  in- 
cluding, where  appropriate,  programs  of  in- 
tegrated bUlngtial,  blcultural  education.  (3) 
to  assist  In  eliminating  racial  minority  group 
Isolation  In  school  systems  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  (4)  to  aid  schoolchildren  in  over- 
oomlng  the  educational  disadvantages  of 
racial  minority  group  Isolation. 

ic)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  guldellnea  and  criteria  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  applied  uni- 
formly in  all  regions  of  the  United  Statea 
In  dealing  with  conditions  of  segregation  by 
race  In  the  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  any  State  without  regard  to  the 
origin   or  cause  of  such   segregation 

APPaOPKIATIONS 

SBC  3  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  this  Act  not  in 
excess  of  $600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  not  In  excess  of 
•  1  000.000.000  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  ye*r.  no 
funds  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
can-y  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  funds  appropriated 
for  any  program  authorized  by  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Bducatlon  Act  of  196A 
and  Public  Law  81-874  are  not  at  least  equal 
to  the  ftinds  appropriated  for  such  pro(ram 
for  the  flsoal  year  immediately  preceding. 

(c)  Funds  appropriated  under  cubeecUon 
la)  shall  remain  avaUable  for  obl^atioD  for 
one  fiscal  year  beyond  that  for  which  they  are 
appropriated. 

(d)  Prom   tike   stimi   %pprofti»t^   under 
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subaectlon  (a)  /or  each  fiacaJ  ye&r  there  shall 
be  reserved  to  Uie  Secretary,  an  amount  equal 
to  not  Jess  than  4  per  centum  of  tbe  aiuns 
so  appropriated  for  the  purpoBe  of  carrying 
out  blltngrial  edncatloti  programs  In  accord- 
ance with  section  5(e). 

ALLOTMEirrS     »Mf>I*C    STATIS 

See.  4  (a)  Prom  the  suma  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  S(a)  for  carrying  out  this 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
allot  an  amount  equal  to  M  per  centum 
anu^ng  the  State*  by  allotting  to  eacb  State 
tlUO.OOO  plus  an  amount  which  bear*  the 
same  ratio  to  the  balance  of  such  90  per 
centum  of  such  suma  as  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclu- 
sive. In  the  State  who  are  Negroes.  American 
Indiana,  Spanlsb-sumamed  Americans,  or 
members  of  other  racial  minority  groups 
(such  as  Orlental-s.  Ala&lLaii  natives,  and 
Hawaiian  natives)  as  dctermUied  by  tbe  Sec- 
retary, bears  to  the  aggregate  number  of  such 
children  In  all  of  the  States.  The  remainder 
of  such  siuns  (other  than  sums  reserved 
under  section  3  (ai  may  be  expended  by  the 
Secretary  as  he  niay  find  necessary  or  appro- 
priate (but  only  for  activities  described  In 
section  6  and  In  accordance  wl'. h  the  other 
provisions  of  this  Act)  for  grants  or  contracts 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  stated  In 
section  2(b)  The  number  of  such  children 
In  each  State  and  in  all  of  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basU  of 
the  most  recent  available  data  satisfactory  to 
hlDi 

(bi(l)  The  amount  by  which  any  allot- 
ment to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  un<ler  sub- 
section (a)  exceeds  the  amount  which  the 
Secretary  determines  will  be  required  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  programs  or  prtijects  within 
such  State  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
to  other  States  In  proportion  t..  the  orijftnal 
allotments  to  such  States  under  subsection 
(a)  for  that  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  such  other  States  being  re- 
duced to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the 
Secretary  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  use  for  such  year,  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
anvsng  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amount*  were  not  so  re^duced  Any  •mounts 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subBectlon 
during  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of 
Its  allotment  tmder  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year  » 

(2 1  In  order  to  afford  ample  opportuaUy 
for  all  eligible  applicants  In  a  State  to  silh- 
mit  applications  for  assistance  under  thl* 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  not  fix  a  date  for 
reallotment.  pursuant  to  this  s\ib«ectlon.  of 
any  portion  of  any  allotment  to  a  State  for 
a  fiscal  year  which  date  Is  earlier  than  sixty 
days  prior  to  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year 

(3 1  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  no  portion 
of  any  allotment  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  pursuant  to 
th!.5  subsection  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  tiie  apphcatiuns  far  assistance 
under  this  Act  which  have  been  filed  by  eli- 
gible applicants  In  that  State  for  which  a 
portiuu  of  such  allotment  has  not  been 
reserved  ibut  which  would  necessitate  use  of 
that  portion ;  are  applicatloos  which  do  nut 
meet  t^e  requirements  of  this  Act.  as  set 
forth  in  sections  S.  7.  and  8.  or  which  set 
forth  programs  c>r  projects  of  such  lasuf&clent 
promise  for  au:hlevlng  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
stated  In  section  2ibi  that  their  approval  U 
not  warranted. 

ri.iciBiuTT   roa   rutAMciAi.   aosisTAncc 
Set     8      (a)    The    Secretary    shall    provide 
tliianctal   aastKt«ni'«   by   grant   upon   appllca- 
tloii    ttterefoT   approved   in   accordance    with 
this  Act  to  a  local  educational  agency  - 
<1)    which  is  Implementing  a  plan — 
<A)   which  ha*  been  undertaken  ptirstiant 
to    a   final    order    Issued    by   a   rourt   of   the 
T7nited  States,  or  a  court   of  any  State,  or 


any  other  State  agency  or  offlclal  of  compe- 
tent Junadictiuu.  and  which  raquiras  the 
desegregation  of  racially  segregated  atudeuts 
or  faculty  In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  such  agency,  or  otherwise  requires 
the  ellmtnatlon  or  reduction  of  racial  Isola- 
tion In  such  acfaoolR:  or 

(Bl  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  adequ.ite  under  title  VI  of  tbe  CItU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  for  the  desegregation  of 
racially  segregated  studenus  or  faculty  In 
such  schools, 

(2)  which,  without  having  been  required 
to  do  so.  has  adopted  and  is  Implementing, 
or  will.  If  assistance  Is  made  available  to  It 
under  this  Act.  adopt  and  Implement,  a  plan 
tor  the  coavpietm  elimination  of  racial  Iso- 
lation In  aU  the  racially  Isolated  scIkk^iIb  In 
the  school  district  of  such  agency, 

(3)  which,  without  having  been  requlre«d 
to  do  .so.  hfts  adopted  and  Is  ImplementinR 
or  will.  If  assistance  Is  made  available  to  it 
under  this  Art.  adopt  and  Implement,  ;i 
plan    - 

(A)  to  eliminate  or  reduce  racial  isolation 
in  one  or  more  of  the  racially  Isolated  schools 
In  the  school  dlftrtct  of  siich  iigency. 

(B)  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  Negro. 
American  Indian,  or  Spanish-surnamed 
American  children,  or  children  of  other  racial 
minority  groups  a.s  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  4(ai,  who  are  in  racially 
Isolated  schools  In  such  district,  or 

(C)  to  prevent  racial  l-wlatlon  reasonably 
iiWely  to  occur  (In  the  absence  of  aaslKtance 
under  this  Act)  In  any  schoti)  In  such  dl.'<- 
trlct  in  which  scliool  at  least  10  per  centum. 
but  not  more  tliiin  50  per  centum,  of  the  en- 
rollment ooii-sisLs  of  such  children. 

(A)  which,  without  having  been  required 
to  do  so  has  adopted  and  Is  Implementing, 
or  will.  If  assistance  is  made  available  to  It 
UTidrr  this  Act,  adopt  and  Implement  a  plan 
to  enrt>li  and  educate  In  tbe  achools  of  such 
aj{encv  children  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
eligible  fur  enrolimeut  because  of  nonreRl- 
dence  In  the  school  district  of  such  agency. 
where  such  enrollment  would  make  a  signifi- 
cant rontrlbtttlon  toward  reducing  racial 
tsfilatlon  In  one  or  more  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts to  which  such  plan  relates:  or 

{h)  which,  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary — 

(A)  that  morQ  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  children  In  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  a  local  educational  agency  is 
Negro.  American  Indian,  or  8panlsh-.sur- 
named  American  children,  or  children  of 
other   racial   minority  groups  as   determMied 

\by  the  Secretary  under  .section  4' a)  ,  and 

(B)  ttiat  such  local  educational  agency 
has  applied  for  and  will  receive  at  least  an 
equal  amount  of  ai>sislance  under  sub.sec- 
tlon  |b). 

has  establl.xhed  or  will  establish  one 
or  more  stable,  quality,  Itr.egrated  schools. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  In- 
tegrated school  shall  be  a  school  with  (1) 
an  enrollment  in  which  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  tlie  children  is  from  educationally 
advai^taged  bacttgrounds.  and  In  which  the 
Secretary  determines  tluit  the  number  of 
children  who  are  not  In  groups  described  in 
clause  (A)  constitutes  that  proportion  of  the 
enrollment  which  will  achieve  stability.  In 
no  event  more  than  70  per  centum  thereof. 
and  (lU  a  faculty  which  Is  repreeentatlve  of 
persons  who  are  Negroes,  American  Indians, 
or  Spanlsh-sumamed  Americans  or  mem- 
bers of  other  racial  minority  groups  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  under  .section  4(a) 
and  persons  who  are  not  members  of  such 
groups  In  the  population  of  the  larger  com- 
munity In  which  It  is  located,  or.  whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  is  attemptitig  to 
Increase  the  proportions  of  racial  minority 
grotip  teachers,  supervisors,  and  aflmlnlBtra- 
tota  In  Its  employ,  a  faculty  which  Is  repre- 
sentative of  the  racial   minority   group   and 


nonmlnorlty  group  faculty  employed  by  tbe 
local  educational  agency. 

(b)  The  Secretary   Ls  authorized  to  mak,e 

grants  to  local  educational  agencies,  which 
are  eligible  under  subsection  (a)(S).  for  un- 
usually promising  pilot  programs  or  projecus 
designed  to  overcome  the  adverse  effects  of 
racial  Isolathjn  by  Improving  the  academic 
achievesient  of  chlldrea  in  one  or  more 
racially  Isolated  achools.  if  be  determines 
that  the  local  educational  agency  had  a  num- 
ber of  Negro.  American  Indian,  or  Spanish - 
iurnamed  American  children,  or  children  uf 
other  racial  minority  groups  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  4(a)  enrolled 
in  Its  schools,  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  assistance  is  to  be 
provided,  which  U  at  least  15.000. 

(c)  In  cases  in  which  the  Secretary  finds 
that  it  would  effectively  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  stated  in  section  2(b).  be  may 
assist  by  grant  or  contract  any  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency,  institution,  or  or- 
psnlTratlon  (other  than  a  local  educational 
sg»*nry)  to  carry  out  progrsims  or  projects 
designed  to  support  the  development  or  Im- 
plementation of  a  plati  or  activity  described 
in  subsection  (a) . 

<d)(l»  No  local  educational  agency  sliaJl 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act  If 
It  has.  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(Ai  transferred  (directly  or  Indirectly  by 
gift  lease  loan,  sale,  or  other  means)  real  or 
personal  property  to,  or  made  any  services 
available  to.  any  nonpublic  school  or  school 
system  (or  any  organisation  controlling,  or 
Intending  to  establlah.  such  a  school  or  school 
system)  without  prior  determination  by  such 
agency  that  stich  nonpublic  school  or  school 
system  ( 1 1  Is  not  operated  on  a  racially  segre- 
gated basis  as  an  alternative  for  children 
seeking  to  avoid  attendance  in  desegregated 
public  schools  and  (11)  does  not  othfrwise 
practice  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race. 
color,  or  national  origin  in  the  operation  of 
any   school    activity; 

(B)  had  In  effect  any  practice,  policy,  or 
procedure  which  results  In  the  disproportion- 
ate denM}tlon  or  dismissal  of  instructional  or 
other  personnel  from  racial  minority  groups 
In  conjunction  with  desegregation  or  the  Im- 
plementation of  any  plan  or  the  conduct  of 
any  activity  described  In  this  section,  or 
otherwise  engaged  In  discrimination  based 
upon  race,  color,  or  national  origin  In  the 
hiring,  promotion,  or  assignment  of  em- 
ployees of  the  agency  (or  other  personnel  for 
whom  the  agency  has  any  administrative  re- 
sponsibility) : 

(C)  in  conjunction  with  desegregation  or 
the  Implementation  of  any  plan  or  the  con- 
duct of  auy  activity  described  in  this  section, 
had  In  effect  any  procedure  for  the  assign- 
ment of  children  to  or  within  cla-sses  whicli 
results  in  the  separation  of  racial  minority 
group  from  nonmlinirlty  group  children; 

(D)  liad  In  effect  any  other  practice  pol- 
icy, or  procedure,  such  as  limiting  currlcular 
or  extracurricular  activities  (Or  participation 
therein  by  children)  lu  order  to  avoid  the 
participation  of  racial  minority  group  chil- 
dren In  such  activities,  which  discriminates 
among  children  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin; 

except  that.  In  the  case  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  is  Ineligible  for  assist- 
ance by  reason  of  clau.se  lAi.  (Bi.  iC'i.  or 
(Di.  such  agency  may  make  application  for  a 
waiver  uf  IneliglbUlcy  which  application 
shall  specify  the  reason  for  Its  ineligibility, 
contain  such  Information  and  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  shall  require  by  regulation  In 
order  to  Insure  that  any  practice,  policy,  or 
procedure,  or  other  activity  resulting  in  the 
Lnellgrbuuy  has  ceased  to  exist  or  occur  and 
Include  such  provisions  as  are  nece^ary  to 
insure  that  such  activities  do  not  reoccur 
after  the  •ubmiaalon  o>f  the  application. 

(3)  All  determinations  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
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with  criteria  and  Investigative  procedures 
esUbllshed  by  regulations  of  tbe  Secretary 
for  the  ptirpose  of  compliance  with  this  eub- 
s«»ctlon 

(3)  All  determinations  and  waivers  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  In  writing 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  who 
nre  from  an  environment  In  which  the  domi- 
nant language  is  other  than  English  and  who. 
because  of  language  barriers  and  cultural 
differences,  do  not  have  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  From  the  amount  re- 
served pursuant  to  section  3(d)  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  and 
contracts  with — 

(A)  private  nonprofit  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, and  organizations  to  develop  curri- 
cula, at  the  request  of  one  or  more  local 
educational  agencies  which  are  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  section,  designed  to 
meet  the  special  edutratlonal  needs  of  chil- 
dren who  are  from  environments  In  which 
the  dominant  language  Is  other  than  English 
for  the  development  of  reading,  writing  and 
speaking  skills  in  the  English  language  and 
in  the  language  of  their  parents  or  grand- 
parents, and  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  such  children  and  their  classmates  to  un- 
derstand the  history  and  cultural  back- 
ground of  the  groups  of  which  such  children 
are  memt>ers, 

(B)  local  educational  agencies  eligible  for 
n,sBistance  under  this  section  for  the  purjiose 
uf  engaging  in  such  activities. 

(C|  local  educational  agenclee  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  section  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  activities  authorized  under 
section  6  of  this  Act  to  Implement  curricula 
developed  under  clause  (A)  or  (B)  or  curri- 
cula otherwise  developed  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  meets  the  needs  described  in 
clause  (A). 

In  making  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  that 
sufficient  funds  from  the  amount  reserved 
pursuant  to  section  3(d)  remain  available  to 
provide  for  grants  and  contracts  under  clause 
(C)  of  this  paragraph  for  implementation 
of  such  curricula  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines meet  the  needs  described  in  clause  (A) 
of  this  paragraph.  In  making  a  grant  or 
contract  under  clause  (C)  of  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  whatever  action  is 
nece8.sary  to  assure  that  the  Implementation 
plan  Includes  provislon.s  adequate  to  insure 
training  of  teachers  and  other  ancillary  edu- 
cation personnel. 

(2)  (A)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
or  contract   under  this  subsection — 

(I)  a  local  educational  agency  must  estab- 
lish a  program  or  project  committee  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (B), 
which  will  fully  participate  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  application  under  this  subsection 
and  In  the  Implementation  of  the  program  or 
project  and  Join  in  submitting  such  appli- 
cation; and 

(II)  a  private  nonprofit  agency,  institu- 
tion, or  organl2aitlon  must  (I)  establish  a 
program  or  project  board  of  not  less  than 
ten  members  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  which  shall  exer- 
cise policymaking  authority  with  respect  to 
the  program  or  project  and  (II)  have  demon- 
strated to  the  Secretary  that  It  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  obtain  the  services  of  adequately 
trained  and  qualified  staff. 

(B)  A  program  or  project  committee  or 
board  established  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A I  must  be  broadly  representative  of  par- 
enu  school  officials,  teachers,  and  interested 
members  of  the  community  or  communities 
to  be  served,  not  less  than  half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  shall  be  parents  and  not  less 
than  half  of  the  members  of  which  shall  be 
members  of  the  group,  the  educational  needs 
of  which  the  program  or  project  U  Intended 
to  meet. 

(3)  All  programs  or  projects  assisted  un- 
d<  r  thU  subaecUon  thaU  be  speciOcaUy  de- 


signed to  complement  any  programs  or  proj- 
ect* carried  out  by  the  local  educational 
agency  under  this  section.  Tbe  Secretary 
shall  Insure  that  programs  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
s'jbsectlon  are  coordinated  and  carried  out  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  'he  provisions  of 
this  subsection  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
other  law 

AUTHOaiZED  AirrrviTiE.? 
Sec.  6.  Financial  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  be  available  fur  programs  or  projects 
•vhich  would  not  otherwise  be  funded  and 
which  involve  activities  designed  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  stated  in  section 
2(b),  including — 

(1)  remedial  and  other  services  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  children  (Includli^ 
gifted  and  talented  children)  in  schools 
which  are  affected  by  a  plan  or  activity  de- 
scribed in  section  5  or  a  progran-.  described 
In  section  9(2),  when  such  services  are 
deemed  necessary  to  the  success  of  such  plan 
anlvity,  or  program; 

(2)  the  provision  of  additional  profession- 
al or  other  stall  members  (including  staff 
memt>ers  specially  trained  In  protilems  In- 
cident to  desegregation  or  the  elimination, 
reduction,  or  prevention  of  racial  Isolation  i 
and  the  training  and  retraining  of  staff  fur 
such  schools; 

(3 1  comprehensive  guidance,  counseling, 
and  other  personal  services  for  such  chll- 
Ureu; 

(4)  development  and  employment  of  new 
Uuttructiunal  techniques  and  materials  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  such  children; 
(6i  educational  programs  using  ghiared  fa- 
cilities for  career  education  and  other  spe- 
cialized activities: 

(6)  innovative  interracial  educational 
programs  or  projects  involving  the  Joint  par- 
ticipation of  Negro,  American  Indian,  or 
Spanlsb-sumamed  American  children,  or 
children  of  other  racial  minority  groups  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
4(al,  and  other  childern  attending  different 
schools,  including  extra-curricular  actlvi- 
t  es  and  cooperative  exchanges  or  other  ar- 
rangements between  schools  within  the  same 
or  different  school  districts; 

(7 1  repair  or  minor  remodeling  or  altera- 
tion of  existing  school  facilities  (including 
the  acquisition.  Installation,  modernization, 
or  replacement  of  equipment)  and  the  lease 
or  purchase  of  mobile  classroom  units  or 
other  mobile  educational  facilities; 

(8)  community  activities.  Including  public 
education  efforts,  in  support  of  a  plan  or 
activity  described  in  section  5  or  a  program 
described  in  section  9(2) ; 

(9 1  special  administrative  acUviUes,  such 
as  the  rescheduling  of  students  or  teachers, 
or  the  provision  of  information  to  parents 
and  other  members  of  the  general  public, 
incident  to  the  implementation  of  a  plan  or 
activity  described  in  section  5  or  a  program 
described  in  section  9 1  3  )  ; 

(10)  planning  and  evaluation  activities; 
and 

(111  other  specially  designed  program*  or 
projects  which  nr>e«t  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
stated  in  section  2  ( b  i , 

carrmtA  roa  app»oval 

Sec  7  (a)  In  approving  applications  sub- 
mitted under  this  Act  (except  for  thoee  sub- 
mitted under  sections  5(e)  and  9(3)).  the 
Secretary  shall  apply  only  the  following 
cri  ten  a ; 

(1)  the  need  for  assistance,  taking  Into 
account  such  factors  as — 

(A)  the  extent  of  racial  isolation  (Includ- 
ing the  number  of  racially  Isolated  children 
and  the  relative  conoentratlon  of  such  chil- 
dren) In  the  •chool  district  to  be  served  as 
oompared  to  other  school  dlstrtcts  In  the 
SUte, 

(B)  the  financial  need  of  such  school  dis- 
trict as  compared  to  other  school  districts  in 
tbe  SUte, 


(C)  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  efTecttvely 
carrying  out  a  plan  ot  activity  described  in 
section  6  In  such  school  district  as  oompared 
to  other  school  dlstiicts  in  the  State    and 

(D)  the  degree  to  which  measurable  de- 
ficiencies In  the  quality  of  public  educatirn 
afforded  In  such  school  district  exceed  those 
of  other  school  districts  within  the  State 

(2i  the  degree  to  which  the  pla.T  or  ac- 
tivity described  In  section  5,  and  the  program 
cr  project  to  be  assisted,  are  likely  to  effect 
a  decrease  In  racial  Isolation  In  racially  iso- 
lated schools,  or  In  the  case  of  applications 
submitted  under  section  5(a)  (8)  (Ci  the 
degree  to  which  the  plan  and  the  program 
or  i>roject,  are  likely  to  prevent  racial  iso- 
lation from  occurring  or  increasing  (in  the 
absence  of  assistance  under  this  Acti. 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  plan  or  ac- 
tivity de8crit>ed  In  section  5  constitutes  a 
comprehensive  dlstnctwlde  approach  to  the 
elimination  of  racial  Isolation,  to  tbe  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  in  the  schools  of 
such  school  district: 

(4(  the  degree  to  which  the  program  or 
project  to  be  assisted  affords  promise  of 
acJiieving  the  purpose  of  this  Act  stated  in 
section  2(b  I  , 

(5)  that  (except  In  the  case  erf  an  applica- 
tion submitted  under  section  9(1))  the 
amount  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
program  or  project  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  available  for  assistance  in  the  State 
under  this  Act  in  relation  to  the  other  appli- 
cations from  the  State  pending  before  him; 
and 

( 6 )  the  degree  to  which  the  plan  or  activity 
descrll>ed  in  section  5  Involves  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable  the  total  educational  re- 
sources, both  public  and  private,  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served 

(  b  I  The  Secretary  shall  not  give  less  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  application  v.  « 
l(xa'.  educational  agency  (mcluding  an  agen- 
cy currently  classified  as  legally  dnegregated 
by  the  Secretary  i  which  has  voluntarily 
adopted  a  plan  qualified  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  (due  only  Ui  the  voluntary  nature 
of  the  action)  than  to  the  application  of  a 
local  educational  agency  which  has  been 
legally  required  to  adopt  such  a  plan. 

ASSriANCES 

Sex:  8  (ai  An  application  submitted  for 
approval  under  this  Act  shall  contain  such 
inlorniaiion  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
and  shall  contain  assurances  that   - 

(1)  tbe  appropriate  State  educational 
agency  has  been  given  reasonable  opportunity 
to  offer  recommendations  to  the  applicant 
and  to  submit  comments  to  tJie  Secretary 

(2i  the  applicant  has  adopted  effective  pro- 
cedures, including  provisions  for  such  objec- 
tive measurement  of  educational  and  other 
change  to  be  effected  by  this  Act  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  for  the  continuing  evalua- 
tion of  programs  or  projects  under  this  Act 
Including  their  effectiveness  in  achie^ing 
clearly  stated  program  goals,  their  Impact 
on  related  programs  or  projects  and  upon 
the  community  served,  and  their  structure 
and  mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  services, 
and  including,  where  appropriate  compari- 
sons with  proper  control  groups  composed  of 
persons  who  have  not  participated  in  such 
programs  or  projects, 

(31  the  applicant  will  provide  such  other 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  stated 
in  section  2(b)  : 

(4)  the  appliciuit  is  not  reasonably  able 
to  provide,  out  of  non-Federal  sources,  the 
assistance  for  which  the  application  is  made, 
and 

(5)  staff  memben  of  the  apphcant  who 
work  directly  with  children,  and  ftrolaaalonal 
staff  of  such  applicant  who  are  employed 
on  the  administration  level,  will  be  hired, 
assigned,  promoted,  paid,  demotad.  dismissed 
or  otherwise  treated  without  regard  to  their 
membership  in  a  racial  minority  group,  except 
that  no  assignment  pursuant  to  a  court  order 
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or  a  plaa  approved  under  title  VI  of  the  ClvU 

Righu  Act  of  1964,  or  olherwUie  adopted 
under  section  5.  wUl  be  considered  aa  being 
lu  violation  of   thla  subaectlon. 

lb)  An  application  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  submitted  by  a  local  educational 
agency  shall.  In  addition  to  meellng  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  ;a^  contain  satis- 
factory  aasurances   that — 

(  1  >  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  num- 
ber of  children,  teachers,  and  other  educa- 
tional staff  In  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  enrolled  or  employed  in  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  school* 
whose  participation  would  assist  In  pchlevlng 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  stated  in  section  3(b) 
or,  in  Ihe  case  of  an  application  under  sec- 
tion 5(e).  would  assist  In  meeting  the  needs 
described  In  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  that  sub- 
section, such  agency  (after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  private  school  offlclaU  i  has 
made  provisions  tor  their  participation  on  an 
equitable  basis; 

(2i  such  agency  has  not  reduced  Its  fiscal 
effort  for  the  provision  of  free  public  educa- 
tion for  children  In  attendance  at  the  schixjla 
of  such  agency  for  the  nscal  year  for  which 
assistance  Is  sovight  under  this  Act  to  less 
than  that  of  the  second  preceding  tlscal  year. 

•  i,  ihe  current  expenditure  per  pupil  (as 
deOued  In  section  lliai  i  which  such  agency 
makes  from  revenues  derived  from  lis  local 
stiurces  for  the  academic  year  f  >r  which  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  will  be  ntade  avail- 
able to  such  agency  is  not  less  than  the  cur- 
rent expenditure  per  pupil  such  agency  made 
from  such  revenues  for  (A)  the  academic 
year  preceding  the  academic  year  during 
which  the  Implementation  of  a  plan  or  ac- 
tivity described  in  sec'a  n  5  or  In  section 
9(3)  was  commfiscel  ir  (B)  the  third 
academic  year  preceding  the  academic  year 
for  which  such  assistance  will  be  made  avail- 
able, whichever  is  later; 

(4)  the  plan  with  respect  to  which  such 
agency  la  seeking  assistance  (as  specified  In 
section  5(B)(ln  diies  not  involve  freedom 
of  choice  as  a  means  of  desegregation,  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  freedom  of 
choice  has  .ichleved.  or  will  achieve,  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  a  dual  school  system  In 
the  scho<M  district  of  such  agency; 

(5)  for  each  academic  year  for  which  as- 
sistance Is  made  available  to  the  applicant 
under  this  Act,  such  agency  ha."!  taken  or  Is 
in  the  process  of  taking  all  practicable  steps 
to  avail  Itself  of  all  assistance  for  which  It  is 
eligible  under  any  program  administered  by 
the  Commissioner  of   Education; 

(6)  such  agency  will  not  institute  or  have 
In  effect  any  practice,  policy,  or  procedure 
prohibited  by  clause  (B),  (C) ,  or  (D)  of  sec- 
tion  5(d)  ( 1 ) . 

(7)  such  agency  will  not  engage  In  a  trans- 
action described  in  clause  (A)  of  section 
6 id)  (1);    and 

(8)  such  agency  will  carry  out,  and  com- 
ply with,  all  provisions,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions of  any  plan  or  activity  as  described  In 
section  5  or  section  9(2i  upon  which  a  de- 
termination of  Its  eligibility  for  assistance 
under   this    Act    Is    based. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove in  whole  or  in  part  any  application 
for  funds  submitted  by  a  local  educational 
agency  without  first  notifying  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  of  the  specific  reasons  for 
his  disapproval  and  without  affording  the 
agency  a  reasonable  time  to  modify  Its  ap- 
plication. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may,  from  time  to  time. 
set  dates  by  which  applications  shall  be 
filed. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  an  application  by  a 
combination  of  local  educational  agencies 
for  Jointly  carrying  out  a  program  or  project 
under  this  Act.  at  least  one  such  agency 
shall  be  an  agency  described  in  section  S(a) 
or  (e)  or  section  9  and  any  one  or  more  of 
such  agencies  Joining  In  such  application 
may  be  authorized  to  administer  such  pro- 
gram or  project. 


SPXCtAI.     PaOOEAMS 

Sec  9.  From  the  funds  available  to  him 
under  the  second  sentence  of  section  4ia) 
the  Secretary  la  authorized  to  make  grants — 

( 1 )  to  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
to  carry  out  model  or  demonstration  pro- 
grams related  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
stated  In  section  3(b)  If  In  the  Secretary's 
Judgment  these  programs  make  a  special 
contrlbutU  n  to  the  development  of  methods, 
techniques,  or  programs  designed  to  elimi- 
nate racial  segregation  or  to  eliminate,  reduce, 
or  prevent  racial  isolation  In  elementary  or 
secondary  .nchools;    and 

(2)  to  local  educational  aKencles  to  carry 
out  programs  for  children  who  are  from  en- 
vironments where  the  dorainant  language  Is 
i".her  than  English  and  who.  (A)  as  a  re.<!ult 
of  IlmltPd  English-speaking  ability,  are  edvi- 
ratlonally  deprived.  (B)  have  needs  similar 
to  the  need.s  of  other  children  participat- 
ing In  programs  or  projects  assisted  under 
this  Act.  and  (C)  attend  a  school  in  which 
they  constitute  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
the   enrollment. 

PATMCNTS 

Sec  10  lai  Upon  his  approval  of  an  appli- 
cation for  assistance  under  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  from  the  applicable 
allotment  (Including  any  appUcrtble  reallot- 
ment)  available  therefor  the  amount  fixed 
for    such    application. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  appli- 
cant such  reserved  amount.  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  relmbxirsement.  and  In  such  In- 
stallments con.slstent  with  eetabllshed  prac- 
tice, as  he  may  determine 

(c)(1)  If  a  local  educatlrmal  agency  In  a 
State  Is  prohibited  by  law  from  providing 
for  the  participation  of  children  and  staff 
enrolled  or  employed  In  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  serondary  schtxils  as  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (II  of  section  8(b), 
the  Secretary  may  waive  such  requirement 
with  respect  to  local  educational  agencies 
In  such  State  and,  upon  the  approval  of  an 
application  from  a  local  educational  a -ency 
within  such  State,  shall  arrange  for  the 
provision  of  services  to  such  children  en- 
rolled In,  or  teachers  or  other  educational 
staff  of,  any  nonprofit  private  elementary 
or  secondary  school  located  within  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  if  the  partic- 
ipation of  such  children  and  staff  would  as- 
sist In  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
stated  m  section  2ib)  or  In  the  case  of 
an  application  under  section  5iei  would 
assist  m  meeting  the  needs  described  In 
paragraph  1 1  )  (  A  )  The  services  to  be  pro- 
vided through  arrangements  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
comparable  to  the  services  to  be  provided 
by  such  local  educational  agency  under  such 
application.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  the  cost 
of  such  arrangements  from  such  State's  al- 
lotment or.  in  the  case  of  an  application 
under  section  3iei.  from  the  funds  reserved 
under  section  3(di.  or  In  case  of  an  appli- 
cation under  section  9.  from  the  sums  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  under  the  .second  sen- 
tence of  section  4(ai 

i2)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid 
pursuant  ..o  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  lake  ;nto  account  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  teachers  and  other  educational  staff 
who.  except  for  provisions  of  State  law,  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  participate  in  the 
program  carried  out  under  this  Act  by  such 
local    educational    agency. 

(3i  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  local 
educatlona:  agency  has  substantially  failed 
to  provide  for  the  participation  on  an  equi- 
table basis  of  children  and  staff  enrolled  or 
employed  In  private  nonprofit  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  as  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  8(b).  he  shall  arrange 
for  the  provision  of  services  to  children  en- 
rolled In.  or  teachers  or  other  educational 
staff  of,  the  nonprofit  private  elementary  or 
secondary  school  or  schools  located  within 
the  school  district  of  such  local  educational 


agency,  which  services  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  be  Identical  with  the  services 
which  would  have  been  provided  such  chil- 
dren or  staff  had  ihe  local  educational  agency 
carried  out  such  assurance.  The  Secretary 
shall  pay  the  cost  of  such  services  from  tlie 
grant  to  such  local  educational  agejcy  and 
shall  have  the  authority  for  this  purpose  of 
recovering  from  such  agency  any  funds  paid 
to  It  under  such  grant 

(d)  After  making  a  grant  or  contract  under 
tills  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  appro- 
priate Slate  educational  agency  of  the  name 
of  the  approved  applicant  and  of  the  amount 
approved. 

le)  The  amount  of  financial  assistance  to 
a  local  educational  agency  under  th'.s  Act 
may  not  exceed  those  net  additional  costs 
which  are  determined  by  the  Secretary.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
to  be  the  result  of  the  Implementation  of  a 
plan  or  activity  described  In  section  5  (a), 
(b),  or  (e),  or  of  the  operation  of  a  pro- 
giam  under  section  9(2). 

DiriNmoNS 

See.  11  A.S  used  In  this  Act.  except  when 
otherwise  specified — 

I  a)  The  term  "current  expenditure  per 
pupU"  for  a  local  educational  agency  mean.s 
(I)  the  expenditures  for  free  pvibilc  edura- 
llon.  Including  expenditures  for  admlnl.stra- 
tlon.  Instrvictlon.  attendance  and  health  serv- 
ices, pupil  transportation  services  operation 
and  malntenat  ce  of  plant,  fixed  charges  and 
net  expenditures  to  cover  deficits  -or  foi.>d 
services  and  student  body  activities,  but  not 
Including  expenditures  for  community 
services,  capita',  outlay  and  debt  service,  or 
any  expenditures  made  from  funds  granted 
under  such  Federal  program  of  assistance  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  dIvldeC  by  (2) 
the  number  of  children  In  average  dally  at- 
tendance to  whom  such  agency  provided  free 
public  education  during  the  year  for  which 
the  computation  Is  made 

(b)  The  term  equipment"  Includes  ma- 
chinery, utilities,  and  built-in  equipment 
and  any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures 
to  house  them,  and  includes  all  other  Items 
necessary  for  the  provision  of  education  serv- 
ices, such  as  Instructional  equipment  and 
necessary  furniture,  printed,  published,  and 
audiovisual  Instructional  materials,  and 
other  related  material 

(c)  The  term  'gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren" means.  In  accordance  with  objective 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  children 
who  have  outstanding  Intellectual  ability  or 
creative  talent. 

(d)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  Slate  for  either  administrative  control,  or 
direction,  of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  p>olltlcaI  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  districts 
or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as 
an  administrative  agency  for  Its  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  local  educational  agencies,  and  In- 
trudes any  other  public  Institution  or  agen- 
cy having  administrative  control  and  direc- 
tion of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school;  and  where  responsibility  for  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  activities  In  such 
schools  which  are  to  be  assisted  under  this 
Act  is  vested  in  an  agency  subordinate  to 
such  a  board  or  other  authority,  the  Secre- 
tary may  consider  such  subordinate  agency 
as  a  local  educational  agency  for  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  an 
agency,  orgaJilzatlon,  or  institution  means 
an  agency,  organization,  or  Institution  owned 
or  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  cor- 
porations or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully 
Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  ahare- 
holder  or  individual. 

(f)  Th«   t«rm«    "racially    isolated    school" 
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rnd  "racial  isolation"  in  reference  to  a  sehoo! 
m«*n  a  aebool  and  condition,  raspcctively, 
in  which  Negro,  American  Lndlan.  or 
SlMntsh-sumacMd  American  children,  or 
ctUldren  who  are  members  of  other  racial 
mlnorUy  groups  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  4(a),  constitute  more  than 
50  per  centum,  of  the  enrol'.ment  of  a  school. 

ig)  The  terms  "elementary  and  secondary 
school"  and  "school"  mean  a  school  which 
provtdee  elementary  or  secondary  education, 
a*  determined  under  State  law.  except  that 
it  does  not  include  any  education  provided 
beyond  grade  13. 

(h)  I'he  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  "Welfare 

(1)  The  term  "State  edticatlonsi  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  oficer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervlBlon  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  scbockls,  or.  If  there  la  no  such 
officer  <jr  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Ckoveruor  or  by  State  law  fur 
this  purpose . 

(J)  The  term  "State"  means  one  of  the 
fifty  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  purpoBCS  of  section  9,  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Vlrjrln  Islands,  and  the 
Trujst  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  States. 

E»A1.0»TI0I« 

Sk.  12.  Such  portion  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  but  not  more  than  1  per  centum, 
of  any  appropriation  under  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  blm  under 
the  second  sentence  of  section  4iai  for 
evaluation  (directly  or  by  grant  or  contract) 
of  the  programs,  activities,  and  projects  au- 
thorlaed  by  this  Act. 

JOINT  ruNDING 

Sec  13.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  where  funds  are  advanced 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  oi:ie  or  more  other  Federal  agen- 
cies for  any  program,  project,  or  activity 
funded  In  whole  or  in  part  under  this  Act, 
any  one  Federal  agency  may  be  designated 
to  act  for  all  In  administering  the  funds 
advanced. 

NATIONAL    AOVIBOBT    COTTNCII. 

Sec  14  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Equality  of 
Educational  Opportunity,  consisting  of  flf- 
tfcn  members,  at  least  one-half  of  whom 
shall  be  representatives  of  racial  minority 
groups,  appointed  by  the  President,  which 
shall — 

( 1 )  advise  the  Secretary  vrtth  respect  to 
the  operation  of  the  program  authorized  by 
tills  Act.  including  the  preparation  of  regu- 
latlor^s  and  the  Implementation  of  the  cri- 
teria for  the  approval  of  appllcailoufi. 

(2)  review  the  operation  of  the  program 

(A)  with  respect  to  Its  effectiveness  In  achiev- 
ing the  purpose  stated  In  section  2(b).  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  the  Secretary's  condtict 
in  the  administration  of  the  program; 

(3)  meet  not  less  than  four  times  in  the 
period  during  which  the  program  la  author- 
ized and  submit  through  the  Secretary  to 
the  Congress  at  lea-st  two  Interim  reports, 
which  reports  shall  include  a  statement  of 
its  activities  and  of  any  recommendations 
it  may  have  with  respect  to  the  r^jeratlon 
of  the  program:   and 

14)  not  later  than  December  1.  1973,  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  final  rop<jrt  on  the 
operauoin  of  the  program. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  submit  an 
estimate  under  the  authority  of  section  401 
(c)  and  part  C  of  the  General  Education  Prn- 
,  visions  Act  to  the  Congress  for  the  appropria- 
tions necessary  for  the  Council  created  by 
subsection   (a)   to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

REPOB'rS 

Sec  15  The  Secretary  shalJ  make  periodic 
detailed  reports  concern  log  bis  activities  In 
ccnnection  with  the  program  authorlaed  by 


this  Aet  and  the  program  carried  out  with 
appropriations  under  the  paragraph  headed 
"Emergency  Schixil  Assistance"  In  the  Office 
ol  Bduoatlon  Appropriations  A«t,  1971  (Public 
Law  8 1-^380  >.  and  the  affectlveneae  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  assisted  under  this  Act  In 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  Act  stated  in 
section  2(b)  Such  reports  shall  contain  stich 
li- formation  as  may  be  neoessary  to  permit 
adequate  evaluation  of  the  program  author- 
ised by  this  Act,  and  shall  include  application 
forms,  regulations,  program  guides,  and 
guidelines  used  In  the  administration  of  the 
pr<3gram.  The  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  The  first  report 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
submitted  no  later  than  mnety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  UUs  Act.  Subsequent  reports 
shall  be  subniltued  no  ItoA  often  than  two 
limes  annually. 

GENKKAL     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  16  (a)  The  provisions  of  parts  B  and  C 
of  the  Oeneral  Education  I»rovlslons  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  program  of  Federal  assistance 
authorized  under  this  Act  as  If  such  program 
v.eTf  an  applicable  program  under  such  Oen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  by  such  parts 
with  respect  to  such  program 

(bi  Section  422  of  such  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1971 : "  after  "the 
International  Education  Act  of  19«€;". 

ATTOENET  AT  FEKS 

Sac.  17.  Upon  the  entry  of  a  final  order  by 
a  court  of  the  United  States  in  litigatluu 
against  a  lcx;al  educational  agency,  a  State  (or 
any  agency  thereof) .  or  the  United  States  (or 
any  agency  thereof) ,  seeking  compliance  with 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  alleging  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  in  yiolatlon  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  they  pertain  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  the  court.  In  its  discretion,  may 
allow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than  the 
United  States,  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as 
part  of  the  cost  upon  a  finding  that  the  pro- 
ceedings were  necessary  to  bring  about  com- 
pliance. "Where  the  prevailing  party  is  the  de- 
fendant and  Is  a  local  educational  agency,  a 
State  (or  any  agency  thereof),  or  the  United 
States  (or  any  agency  thereof) ,  the  court,  in 
Its  discretion,  may  allow  such  prevailing 
party  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part  of 
the  cost  upon  a  finding  that  the  proceed- 
ings were  unnecessary  to  bring  about  com- 
pliance. 

The  SPEAKER  L?  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
.second. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second;  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Belli  opposed  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  BELL.  No,  I  am  not,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  "Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.<^. 

A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 

lo"v.ing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

>    fRoU   No  328] 

Abemethy  Orajwo  QuIHen 

Abourezk  Ony  RaU.sbacIc 

Ashley  Gubsei  Hangei 

liaring  Halpem  Rtes 

Ba:Tert  Hanley  Roblson   N  T, 

BevOl  Hazma  Rooney.  N  T. 

Biai.ton  Hastings  Rousseiot 

Burleson,  Tex  Hathaway  Roy 

Caffery  Hawkins  Roybal 

C^aml^erlain  Hays  St  Germain 

Clerk  HiUu  Sandman 

C^ay  Ho«an  Sarbanei 

Collier  Holifield  Savior 

Colmer  Jacobs  Scheuer 

Conyers  Jarmaa  Shipley 

(hotter  Karth  Skubitz 

Cuiver  Kee  Stanton, 

Daniels   N  J.  Keith  J  WlUlam 

Danlelson  Koch  Stanton. 

Oel&ney  Long,  La,  James  V. 

Dent  McClure  Steele 

Derwlnskl  MrEwen  Stokes 

Dleea  McPall  Stubblefleld 

Dow  McKay  Talcott 

Drinau  Mjiddeii  Teat-ue,  Cmiit. 

Eckhardt  Mathlas.,  Calif     Terry 

Edmondson  Mlnshall  Tie.Tiaa 

Bdwaixls,  La  Monapan  Veysey 

Eiltwrg  Morgan  Wainpler 

FlnJley  Murphy    ni.         Whailer 

pi.sh  Nix  "Whitten 

Oaliflanakts  Patman  Wilson. 

Gallagher  Pickie  Charles  H. 

Gaydos  Pike  Yoimg,  Tei. 

Qlalmo  Pimle 

OoMwater  Price.  Ill, 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  326 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
wi'h. 


EMERGENCY    SCHOOL    AID    ACT    OF 
1971 

The  SPEAKER.  A  second  has  been  de- 
manded by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio; 
and  therefore  the  gentleman  from  IlJi- 
nois  I  Mr.  Pucinskd  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oluo  (Mr.  AsHBBOoK.i  will  be  recognized 
foi  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  i  Mr.  PucmsKi; . 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  j-ield 
myself  such  time  as  1  may  require. 

Ml .  Speaker,  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion today  is  basically  the  same  bill  that 
the  House  adopted  last  December  by  a 
two  to  one  majority.  In  fairness  to  the 
House,  I  would  point  out  that  tlie  bill 
before  us  today  does  not  have  the  siune 
amendment  deahng  with  busuig  of  stu- 
dents as  last  year  s  bill  had,  but  this  bill 
does  iiave  a  prohibition  that  nothing  in 
tills  law  can  be  construed  to  require  the 
biasing  of  teachers  or  students  to  o\er- 
cocie  racial  imbaliince. 

The  authorized  appropriations  are 
$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19T2  ai"id 
$1,OJO,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973 

Ninety  percent  of  these  funds  are  al- 
lotted to  the  States  according  to  a 
formula  which  considers  each  State's 
percentage  of  the  number  of  minoiity 
children  in  Uie  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  Uke  to  c&Ii  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  that  this  is  a 
voluntary  bill.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  requires  a  school  district  to  seek 
assistance  under  this  act.  No  school  dis- 
trict can  be  forced  to  seek  assistance,  nor 
can  any  school  district  be  compelled  to 
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participate   In   the  assistance   provided 
under  this  act. 

Under  this  act,  no  school  district  can 
be  forced  to  do  anything  that  it  otherwise 
does  not  wish  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  make  that  point  very 
clear  because  there  seems  to  be  some 
misunderstanding  that  there  is  some 
compulsion  in  seeking  assistance  imder 
this  act. 

Under  the  act  there  are  five  broad 
categories  of  eliKtbillty  for  grants  with 
tlie  highest  priority  going  to  school  dis- 
tricts under  court  order.  In  other  words, 
a  schoo.  district  under  a  court  order 
would  qualify  first  for  such  assistance 
if  It  desired  to  get  such  assistance.  The 
others  are  those  meeting  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  school  districts 
voluntarily  integrating  their  schools; 
school  districts  volunUrily  integrating 
some  of  their  schools  but  not  all  of  their 
schools:  and  .school  district-s  trying  to 
save  their  .sc:hool.s  from  iesegiei?»tion. 

Remember,  however.  In  an.v  ca.se  the 
school  district  must  volunlanly  .seek  a.s- 
si.stance  if  it  qualifies 

The  funds  ava!!«hie  under  this  hill  may 
be  used  to  hire  additional  teachers  for 
remedial  services,  reducing  class  sizes, 
hiruiK  guidance  counseling  officers,  new 
Instructional  techniques  and  materials. 
and  for  i-epair  and  minor  remodeling. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  specifically  pro- 
hibits any  Federal  control  over  educa- 
tional systemis  that  benefit  under  this 
bUl.  It  also  specifically  provides  that 
nothing  in  this  bill  may  bo  construed  to 
require  the  a-vsignment  of  or  transporta- 
tion of  leactiers  or  students  m  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance 

This  IS  written  into  the  bill  and  so 
there  will  be  no  question  about  forcing 
anyone  to  bus  children  under  this  act. 
It  specifically  prohibits  any  such  require- 
ment under  this  act. 

I  know  there  Ls  a  strong  feeling  in  this 
House  about  busing  and  I  share  that 
feeUng  with  my  colleagues  I  am  opposed 
to  busing  too  My  record  is  clear  on  that 
both  m  committee  and  In  public  office  I 
supported  every  amendment  in  commit- 
tee to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  under 
this  bill  for  payment  of  busing 

But  I  submit  to  you  that  thase  of  you 
who  are  opposed  to  busing  are  In  the 
right  church  but  the  wrong  pew.  when 
you  try  to  do  something  about  it  in  this 
bill. 

In  a  recent  study  we  found  that  in 
most  cases,  most  .school  districts  are  be- 
ing ordered  to  bus  youngsters  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance  on  constitutional 
grounds  There  is  no  legislative  act  In- 
volved but  the  courts  are  ordering  busing 
because  of  constitutional  requirements  as 
tlie  courts  Interpret  the  constitution.  I 
do  not  agree  with  these  InterpreUtions 
But  if  you  really  want  to  address  your- 
self to  the  problem  of  busing  and  do 
something  to  stop  the  courts,  I  suggest 
that  you  come  up  here  and  sign  the  dis- 
charge petition  on  the  Speaker's  desk 
I  signed  it  and  I  hope  you  will  sign  It  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  The  discharge  petition  would 
permit  a  rule  so  the  House  could  consider 
a  constitutional  amendment  barring 
busing  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance 

Most  of  our  problems  come  about  be- 
cause of  constitutional  requirements  as 


the  courta  Interpret  them  and  not  be- 
cause of  leglalaUon  in  this  bill.  So  IX 
you  really  want  to  do  something  about 
busing,  I  suggest  you  sign  the  discharge 
petition.  You  will  be  on  solid  ground  be- 
cause the  Oallup  poll  shows  76%  Ameri- 
cans oppose  busing;  47%  black  people 
also  oppose  busing. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  even  more 
grave  today  than  it  was  last  year.  In  the 
hearings  and  Investigations  conducted 
since  last  December,  the  conunlttee  has 
learned  of  the  Impending  breakdown 
of  public  education  In  certain  areas  of 
our  country  due  to  court-ordered  school 
desegregation. 

Since  the  end  of  the  school  term  in 
June  1970.  the  Norfolk  pubhc  schools 
have  lost  some  7,000  white  children.  This 
represents  an  incredible  loss  of  20  per- 
cent of  the  white  students  in  less  than 
16  months.  South  Holland,  111  .  lost  1,200 
white  children. 

Within  the  last  2  years  Atlanta  has 
lost  almost  a  quarter  of  its  white  pupils 
through  a  flight  to  the  suburbs  by  many 
white  families  and  an  exodus  to  private 
schools  by  the  children  of  many  other 
iitc  famiiic.^.  ijhrc'.Cj.w.  L,  ^ —  ai\^  ^•••^ 
Antonio.  Tex  ,  have  lo.st  almost  20  per- 
cent of  their  white  pupils  within  the  last 
2  years.  And  my  fear  from  the  reactions 
to  the  court  orders  in  IJetrolt  and  San 
Francisco  is  that  this  white  flight  will 
not  be  limited  to  the  South. 

So  the  question  before  us  really  is  what 
can  we  do  to  save  public  education  in 
many  parts  of  Uie  country  1  believe  that 
this  bill,  the  Emergency  S<.hool  Aid  Act. 
can  proMde  the  financial  assistance  to 
help  many  local  school  districts  survive 
court  orders  imposed  on  them  against 
thpir  wii; 

TliLs  bill,  for  example,  makes  eligible 
for  funds  tho.se  districts  which  have 
plans  to  prevent  racial  isolation  from 
hapi>enuig  in  •lilting  schools,"  which  are 
defined  as  those  with  at  least  10  percent. 
but  no  more  than  50  percent,  minority 
enrollment.  These  eligible  school  districts 
can  .submit  projects  for  concentrating  on 
such  schools  as  part  of  overall  desegre- 
gaUon  or  Integration  plans  or  as  single 
projects  to  be  funded. 

It  does  not  make  much  difference 
whether  schooLs  are  located  in  De  Kalb 
County.  Cla  ,  or  on  the  fringes  of  the 
ghettos  .n  Detroit,  witness  after  witness 
told  Uie  committee  tliat  unless  schools 
are  stabUlzed  in  enrollment  and  the  qual- 
ity of  education  Is  maintained  or  hope- 
fully improved,  integrating  schools  will 
till  to  alniofit  total  minority  enrollments 
Once  tlus  tiltmg  point  Is  reached,  Dr. 
James  Coleman  told  the  committee, 
achievement  benefits  that  ordinarily  oc- 
cur through  school  Integration  do  not 
occur." 

May  I  then  repeat  that,  first  of  all. 
this  is  a  voluntary  bill.  There  is  not  a  .sin- 
gle school  district  in  the  country  that  has 
to  apply  for  asslstence  under  this  act 
But  if.  indeed,  a  school  district  is  under 
a  court  order  and  ordered  to  do  certain 
things  against  the  will  of  the  community, 
the  parents  and  the  teachers,  at  least  you 
would  provide  some  financial  assistance 
here  to  meet  the  crisU  of  such  desegre- 
gation. 

I  also  stress  that  this  bill  does  provide 
that  nothing  In  this  legislaUon  can  be 


construed  to  require  the  transportation 
of  teachera  or  students  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance. 

The  committee  has  made  an  honest  ef- 
fort to  bring  to  this  floor  a  bill  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  those  communities 
that  are  undergoing  integration.  In  most 
instances  against  their  will,  and  I  say 
those  of  you  who  feel  as  strongly  against 
busing  as  I  do,  come  up  here  and  sign 
the  discharge  petition,  and  then  vote  for 
this  bill. 

There  are  those  who  will  argue  that 
if  funds  are  not  made  available  somehow 
communities  will  not  have  to  bus  stu- 
dents This  is  a  fallacious  argument.  This 
bill  does  not  require  busing  and  the  Sec- 
retary said  he  will  not  release  any  Fed- 
eral funds  for  this  purpose  But  this  will 
not  stop  the  courts.  In  a  number  of  com- 
munities which  claimed  they  had  no 
funds  for  busing,  the  court  has  ordered 
local  councils  to  levy  the  necessary  local 
additional  taxes  to  pay  for  busing  So  you 
see,  you  do  not  stop  any  tiling  by  trying 
to  use  a  vote  against  this  bill  to  show  your 
opposition  to  busing.  But  you  are  deny- 
ing schools,  under  court  orders,  an  op- 
port  imlty  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
education  to  hopefully  stop  the  tragic 
trend  toward  resegregation. 

Mr  HUNOATE.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
voting  against  this  so-called  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act.  because  it  would  rep- 
resent a  total  surrender  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Courts  efforts  to  act  as  a  .school  board 
for  every  district  in  the  Nation.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  ordered  school  busing 
in  many  cases  where  it  is  against  the  best 
interests  of  ail  tlie  children  and  cer- 
tainly against  the  best  interests  of  a  bet- 
ter education  for  all  Americans. 

As  an  earlier  American  President  said: 

They  have  made  their  decision,  now  let 
Vhem  enforce  It. 

I  do  not  propose  to  involve  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  in  financing  every  school 
bus  route  proposed  by  tlie  US.  Supreme 
Court  The  decision  on  the.se  matters 
should  be  left  in  the  local  school  dis- 
tricUs 

By  refusing  to  appropriate  and  levy 
taxes  for  the.se  millions  of  dollars,  these 
funds  can  thereby  remain  in  the  local 
distncUs,  and  if  the  local  officials  who 
are  more  resix»nslve  to  local  needs  see 
the  need  to  bus  more  children,  they  can 
then  levy  the  taxes  and  .spend  the 
money  I  do  not  think  anyone  in  Wash- 
ington should  force  these  actions  on 
them 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  genlieman  from  Cali- 
fornia iMr   Bell  > 

Mr  BELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of 
1971. 

This  legislation  has  received  thorough 
consideration  over  the  past  18  months. 

It  was  approved  by  this  House  last 
December. 

Similar  legislation  was  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  by  the  other  body  this  year. 

And  It  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
administration. 

This  measure  represents  the  support  of 
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this  Congress  for  stable,  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  American  youngsters. 

It  treats  alike  all  areas  of  our  Nation. 

It  provides  the  funding  for  voluntary 

efforts  to  eliminate  racial  isolation  by 

any    local    educational    agency    in    the 

country. 

And  it  would  relieve  the  imtenable 
position  In  which  some  "court  order"  dis- 
tricts have  found  themselves. 

Districts  which  have  been  ordered  by 
the  courts  to  comply  with  the  law,  but 
which  are  without  the  financial  re- 
sources necesary  for  compUance  and  are. 
thus,  placed  In  a  position  of  "danuied  if 
they  do,  and  damned  if  they  do  not." 

And  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
assistance  to  such  school  districts  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
we  as  individuals  might  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  reasoning  of  the  court 
which  handed  down  the  order 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  It  Is  the  law; 
and  they  must  comply,  or  be  In  contempt 
of  court. 

Now — some  specific  points  about  this 
legislation: 

First,  the  funds  provided  by  H.R.  2266 
are  needed  by  school  districts  In  every 
geographic  region  of  our  Nation. 

The  emergency  $75  million  so  far  ap- 
propriated this  year  was  inadequate  to 
cover  the  1,100  school  districts  eligible 
to  apply. 

Of  these  districts,  910  submitted  appli- 
cations amoimting  to  more  than  $135 
million. 

The  demand  for  funds  should  be  ob- 
vious therefore,  when  we  consider  the 
remaining  17,000  school  districts  which 
will  become  eligible  for  assistance  tmder 
this  legislation. 

Second,  unlike  many  other  education 
bills  we  have  considered,  the  President  Is 
standing  ready  to  request  full  fimding 
for  this  measure  sis  soon  as  he  signs  It 
Into  law. 

The  f  imds  are  in  the  budget  and  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  will  be  re- 
quested as  soon  as  the  authorization  is 
approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  this  legislation  does  not  re- 
quire any  school  districts  to  do  anything. 
It  does,  however,  proride  the  resources 
to  allow  school  districts  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and 
other  laws. 

And  it  also  provides  assistance  to 
those  .school  districts  wlilch,  on  their  own 
Initiative,  voluntarily  implement  a  plan 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  facial  isola- 
tion which  is  taking  a  disastrous  human 
toll. 

Funding  will  be  allocated  for  every 
Slate:  Lomsiana  and  Michigan,  for  ex- 
ample, would  each  receive  about  $48 
million. 

New  York  would  receive  about  $115 
million  And  Texas  would  receive  about 
$148  million  A  particularly  important 
provision  in  the  pending  bill  Is  that 
which  provides  $60  million  for  puri)oses 
of  bilingual  education. 

The  more  than  2  million  children  of 
Spanish-speaking  backgrounds  from  New 
York  City  to  the  Southwestern  United 
States  are  among  those  who  have  experi- 
enced the  most  severe  educational  dis- 
advantage of  racial— and  Unguistlc 
isolation. 


These  children  must  be  helped  If  they 
are  ever  to  realize  what  the  goals  ot. 
equal  opportunity  in  this  country  really 
mean. 

Another  critical  problem  addressed 
by  this  measure  is  that  of  the  "tilting 
school  ' — that  is,  a  school  located  in  a 
racially  integrating  area. 

The  concerns  of  parents  whose  chil- 
dren are  attending  a  school  which  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  minority  enroll- 
ment would  be  greatly  alleviated  if  there 
were  some  assurance  that  the  quality 
of  education  provided  by  that  school  were 
not  diminished. 

The  instability  caused  by  the  "flight  to 
the  suburbs"  and  Its  attendant  actions 
and  reactions  must  cease. 

Children  cannot  be  expected  to  learn 
In  an  environment  of  turmoil  and  emo- 
tional upheaval. 

That  is  really  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 

We  want  our  children,  all  of  our  chil- 
dren, to  receive  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion our  national  resources  can  provide. 

Simultaneously,  we  want  to  see  the 
requirements  of  our  Constitution  re- 
spected. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  at  meeting 
both  of  these  goals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Perkins)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  in  any  controversial  bill  no  Member 
is  completely  happy  with  the  legisla- 
tion. This  legislation  does  address  itself 
to  a  verj"  serious  problem  in  this  country. 

If  I  were  to  have  my  way  with  respect 
to  this  legislation  I  would  have  taken  a 
different  approach  than  the  administra- 
tion took.  I  would  have  doubled  the  funds 
in  title  I  of  ESEA.  Such  funds  would  have 
been  available  in  every  section  of  the 
country — distributed  to  those  schools 
where  not  only  do  minority  groups  have 
educational  needs  but  also  other  disad- 
vantaged school  systems. 

Notwithstanding  my  viewpoint  the 
President  has  suggested  that  we  take  an- 
other approach  and  the  will  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  worked  in  the  legislation 
requested  by  the  President  and  the  legis- 
lation has  been  brought  to  the  floor  to- 
day for  the  consideration  of  all  Mem- 
bers. 

I  hope  the  membership  of  this  body 
will  approve  it  so  that  we  can  get  this 
bill  behind  us  and  enable  us  to  turn  to 
other  important  legislative  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  considering  today, 
H.R.  2266.  is  a  bUl  to  assist  school  dis- 
tricts to  meet  the  special  problems  inci- 
dental to  desegration  and  to  tlie  elimina- 
tion, reduction,  and  prevention  of  racial 
isolation. 

When  the  President  sent  a  bill  to  the 
Congress  in  March  of  1970  proposing 
$1'-,.  billion  for  the  desegration  and  in- 
tegration of  school  districts,  he  said: 

Nothing  Is  more  vital  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation  than  the  eduoatloQ  of  lu  chUdren; 
and  at  the  heart  of  equal  opponunlty  Is 
equal  educational  opportunity.  These  funds 
will  be  an  investment  in  both  the  q\iality 
and  equality  of  that  c^portunlty. 

The  bill  before  us  today  authorizes 
appropriations  of  $500  million  for  fiscal 


year  1972  and  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1973  as  requested  by  the  administration. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, the  House  passed  HJl.  19446,  a 
similar  bill,  in  December  of  1970  by  a 
vote  of  159  to  77.  That  measure  was 
never  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  and  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  the  91st  Congress 
The  basic  thrust  of  the  legislation  passed 
by  the  House  in  the  last  Congress  re- 
mains intact,  however,  and  the  original 
purpose  to  provide  for  substantial  funds 
to  assist  school  districts  to  afford  thetr 
minority  children  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  is  preserved  and  maintained 
The  bill  was  designed  to  assist  school 
districts  operating  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  There  are  a  number  of 
broad  categories  of  school  districts  eli- 
gible for  grants  under  this  bill: 

Those  districts  implementing  plans  to 
desegregate  or  mtegrate  under  an  order 
from  a  Federti  or  State  court  or  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  operating  under  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Local  educational 
agencies  Implementing  plans  to  deseg- 
regate or  integrate  pursuant  to  orders 
issued  by  State  agencies  or  officials  are 
also  ehgible  under  this  category. 

School  districts  which  have  voluntar- 
ily adopted  and  are  Implementing,  or 
which  will  volimtarily  adopt  and  imple- 
ment, plans  for  the  complete  integration 
of  their  schools. 

School  districts  which  have  adopted 
and  are  implementing,  or  which  wiU 
adopt  suid  implement,  plans  for  the  elim- 
ination, reduction,  or  prevention  of  ra- 
cial isolation. 

School  districts  which  voluntarily 
carry  out  plans  to  enroll  and  educate  in 
their  schools  children  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  eligible  for  «irollment  be- 
cause they  reside  outside  the  school  dis- 
trict so  long  as  that  process  has  the  effect 
of  significantly  reducing  racial  isolation 
in  one  or  more  of  the  districts  affected 
School  districts  which  have  an  at- 
tendance of  more  than  50  r>ercent  mi- 
nority children  and  which  have  applied 
for  and  will  receive  at  least  an  equal 
amount  of  money  for  compensatory  ed- 
ucation under  this  oill. 

The  ehgible  applicant  school  districts 
may  use  the  funds  received  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes:  first,  remedial  services; 
second,  additional  staff  and  the  training 
and  retraining  of  staff:  third,  guidance 
and  counseling:  fourth,  new  Instruc- 
tional techniques  and  materials:  fifth, 
shared  facilities:  sixth,  interracial  edu- 
cational programs;  seventh,  repair  and 
minor  remodeling;  eighth,  community 
activities;  nmth,  special  administrative 
services:  10th,  planning  and  evaluation: 
and  11th,  other  specially  designed 
programs. 

In  connection  with  consideration  of 
applications  under  this  act  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  who 
is  the  authorized  adminLstrator,  is  Um- 
ited  to  six  specific  criteria  which  include 
the  school  district's  need  for  assistance 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  program  to 
be  funded  is  likely  to  effect  a  decrease  in 
racial  isolation.  For  the  Secretary  to  re- 
fuse an  application  the  school  district 
must  be  notified  of  the  reason  for  his  dis- 
approval and  it  must  be  allowed  an  op- 
portimity  to  revise  and  resubmit  its  ap- 
plication. 
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The  application  of  each  school  district 
must  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency  for  comments. 
No  school  district  which  might  other- 
wise be  eligible  will  be  eligible  for  funds 
if  It  transfers  property  or  provides  serv- 
ices to  private  segregated  schools  or  dis- 
cnrainates  against  Its  minority  faculty 
members  or  students  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

P^mally.  Uie  bill  authorizes  the  Federal 
courts  to  allow  payment  of  reasonable 
attorneys"  fees  to  successful  litigant, 
whether  plamtifl  or  defendant,  in  suits 
brought  for  violations  of  this  act,  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  or  the  I4th 
amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Mr.  MAT8UNAOA.  Mr.  SpeaJter.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distingxiished 
gentleman  and  his  committee  for  hav- 
ing brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  and 
especially  for  mcluding  wlthm  the  racial 
minority  groups  covered  by  this  act  the 
orientals,  Alaskan  Native*,  and  Hawal- 
iaiis.  The  needs  of  these  minority  groups 
have  been  too  long  neglected.  While  the 
needs  of  the  blacks,  the  Spanish  sur- 
named  and  American  Indians  have  been 
well  established  and  are  beginning  to  be 
met.  the  needs  of  orientals,  Hawaiians. 
Saraoans.  and  Alaskan  Natives  have 
hardly  been  recognized.  For  example, 
during  tlie  last  3  fiscal  years,  the  Span- 
ish sumamed  were  allocated  $7,500,000 
and  the  blacks  $2,301,377  under  HEWs 
community  grant  projects  for  the  aged. 
w  lille  the  orientals  received  not  a  single 
penny 

I  do  hope  that  upon  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  equiwble  attenUon  will  be  devoted 
to  other  racial  minority  groups,"  as  de- 
fined In  section  4(a). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota <Mr.  QuiE) . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  going 
to  support  this  bill  today  I  believe  we 
have  written  a  fairly  good  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  I  should  like  to  see  it  enacted. 

In  so  .stating.  I  do  not  want  the  Mem- 
bers to  ?ain  the  impression  that  I  like 
the  way  the  leiulership  brought  up  this 
bill  I  wish  those  who  disagree  with  the 
way  the  bill  ts  written  had  an  oppor- 
tsonity  to  offer  amendments.  I  believe  that 
IS  the  proper  way  to  do  it. 

I  opt  for  trying  to  pass  the  legisla- 
tion because  I  beheve  tms  is  an  equita- 
ble piece  of  legislation  for  making  aid 
available  to  schools  which  are  forced  by 
the  courts  to  desegregate  The  schools 
may  earn  .some  sissistance.  which  volun- 
tarily want  to  desegregate,  also. 

If  a  school  district  wants  to  volimtarily 
deseEregate.  it  seems  to  me  that  is  their 
business.  The  school  board  is  elected  by 
the  local  ofBcials.  They  are  elected  by  the 
citizens  If  the  voters  want  to  change 
the  school  board  all  they  hare  to  do  Ls 
to  change  them  at  the  next  election 

Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to  u*e 
some  Federal  money  the  President  h«s 
promised  to  make  avaiUble.  $1.9  blllian. 
lor  aiding  schools  with  the  increased  coat 
of  desegregation.  Whether  the  •ecrec*- 


tion  was  de  jure  or  de  facto,  the  assist- 
ance would  be  made  available  to  tliem. 
On  the  question  of  busing.  I  would 
say  I  should  like  to  leave  this  to  the 
local  school  district,  to  make  that  de- 
cision, rather  than  to  have  us  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  money  for  Lusing 

The  E-epartment  of  HEW  cannot  re- 
qiure  any  sclwol  district  to  bus  or  to  use 
money  for  busmg.  The  $75  million  ap- 
VH-opriated  heretofore,  saw  none  of  the 
money  used  for  busing. 

Ml.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Because  of  the 
limited  time.  I  will  just  ask  one  question. 
At  the  very  top  of  page  35  of  the  bill  the 
following  language  appears:  "in  which 
the  dominant  language  is  other  than 
English."  Does  the  term  "dominant 
language"  include  pidgin  EnglLsh.  as  u.sed 
in  Hawaii  and  other  areas  of  the  Pacific 
region? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  imagine  it  does.  It  does  not 
mean  p>eople  who  liave  a  different  accent 
of  English  in  thus  country,  but  I  imagine 
it  would  include  pidgin  EnglLsh,  which 
surely  is  a  different  language  from 
English. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman lor  helping  to  establish  this  piece 
of  legislative  history. 

Mr.  P'JCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  I 
minute  X-o  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hawkins)  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJR.  2266 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  education, 
that  of  providing  quality  and  equal  edu- 
cational opportumties  for  all.  Were  bus- 
ing not  interjected  as  an  emotional  dis- 
traction this  bill  would  be  approved  al- 
most unanimously. 

The  issue  is  clear:  Is  the  basic  law 
to  be  upheld  even  though  some  aspects 
of  it  may  be  unpopular  and  are  we  to 
provide  Federal  aid  to  uphold  the  law? 
In  meeting  this  challenge  well  may 
we  consider  why  busing  has  become  the 
overriding  and  emotional  Issue  becloud- 
ing all  other  considerations.  Why  17  years 
after  the  1954  Supreme  Court  school  de- 
segregation decision  this  issue  ha-s 
emerged  and  then  as  a  judicial  mandate 
and  not  as  an  educational  problem? 

Why  did  most  educators  and  public 
officials  leave  this  problem  and  the  lead- 
ership in  seeking  solutions  to  the  courts? 
Instead  of  good  faith  efforts  to  comply 
with  the  decision  many  school  districts 
openly  defied  the  courts  and  employed 
gimmicks  to  avoid  compliance:  private 
academies,  "freedom  of  choice""  platvs. 
track  systems,  token  integration,  and 
compensatory  education  in  segregated 
schools. 

In  the  meantime  the  courts  patiently 
deferred  to  local  leadership  in  the  execu- 
tion of  plans  which  might  meet  constitu- 
tional tests  with  due  diligence  and  speed. 
It  hM  In  recent  years  become  clearer  that 
as  school  administrators  have  refased  to 
oqualixe  educational  opportunities  among 
<'  hools,  as  a  final  resort  such  equaliza- 
1  on  depends  on  transporting  students 
.om  inferior  to  better  schools 

Until  recently  the  courts  did  not  or- 
der or  suggest  busing,  but  merely  di- 
rected school  boards  to  odopt,  In  good 


faith,  integrated  or  quality  education, 
with  due  diligence  and  speed,  leaving 
the  manner,  means,  mechanics,  and 
techniques  to  local  people. 

It  is  the  failure  of  local  school  boards 
that  has  brought  on  the  issue  of  busing. 
A  variety  of  options  could  have  acliieved 
feasible  integration,  mcluding; 

First,  a  regional  approach:  second,  de- 
velopment of  educational  parks;  third, 
redrawmg  of  at  tendance- area  ix>unda- 
ries  and  selection  of  alternate  sites  for 
new  buildings;  fourth,  pairing  of 
schools;  fifth,  reevaluatlon  of  transfer 
poUcies:  sixth,  establishment  of  model 
schools,  and  seventh,  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunities  so  that  the  inferior 
schools  would  have  been  upgraded. 

Particularly  on  tliis  last  pomt  the 
emergency  school  bill  addresses  itself 
to  creating  quality  education  for  all  chil- 
dren, thereby  achieving  equality  of  ex- 
cellence and  not  of  inferior  education 
And  the  way  it  does  this  is  by  making 
Federal  assistance  available  for  Improv- 
mg  the  curriculums,  strengthening  the 
teacher  personnel,  modernizing  text- 
books, materials,  and  school  facilities,  es- 
tablishing model  schools,  increasing  bi- 
lingual programs,  use  of  educational  tel- 
evision, and  mtercultural  enrichment. 

Those  who  oppose  this  bill  have  cre- 
ated the  evil  image  of  "forced  busing." 
Actually  they  fear  racial  mixing  in  our 
schools,  not  the  simple  act  of  ridmg  a  bus 
to  school  which  60  percent  of  children  do 
already. 

Our  schools  have  an  historic  role  to 
play  m  this  world  today  as  the  recent 
vote  in  the  Umted  Nations  mdicated. 
We  had  better  leam  to  live  and  go  to 
school  together,  otherwise  the  United 
States  can  be  reduced  to  a  minor  world 
power.  This  American  education  can 
prevent  by  positive  and  creative  leader- 
ship. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yielo  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  some 
interesting  language  on  page  5  of  the  re- 
port accompanying  this  bill.  It  sajs. 

All  o(  th«8«  thlnga  coat,  money. 

That  is  the  imderstatement  of  the 
year 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  report 

WltnwscB  from  Ml»ml.  Florida.  Hoii.ston. 
Texas,  and  C<x)k  County,  Ga  .  Uild  of  tiie  all 
too  frequent  defeat  of  bond  isBues  and  tax 
referenda  that  might  have  provided  the 
ti»oney 

That  is  the  money  to  fund  the  activi- 
ties under  this  bill,  the  $15  billion. 

Where  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  holy 
Ls  it  proposed  to  get  the  $1.5  billion  if  not 
from  tlie  taxpayers  of  Houston.  Tex., 
Cook  County,  Ga.,  and  Miami.  Fla  .  and 
all  of  their  counterparts  across  the  coun- 
tn-?  Where  is  the  $1.5  billion  gomg  to 
come  from.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  President  has  rec- 
ommended and  mtends  to  ask  the  appro- 
priate committees  for  this  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  tlie  counties  across  the 
Nation  refuse  to  vote  bond  issues  to 
finance  activities  under  this  bill,  then  you 
have  to  go  out  and  borrow  it,  do  you  not, 
and  pay  8-percent  Interest  on  it? 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  can  only  tell  the 
gentleman  that  the  President  has  budg- 
eted all  this  money  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  has  budgeted  some- 
thing that  does  not  exist,  and  the  gentle- 
mam  knows  it.  There  Is  no  money.  If  they 
are  turning  down  bond  Issues  all  over 
this  coimtry,  as  your  report  says  they 
are,  then  there  is  only  borrowed  money 
or  printtog  press  money  to  finance  this 
monstrosity. 

Let  me  ask  another  question.  The  re- 
port says: 

FlnaUy,  the  bUi  authorizes  the  Federal 
courts  to  allow  payment  of  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees  to  successful  litigant,  whether 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  in  suits  brought  for 
violations  of  this  act.  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  or  the  14th  amendment  of  the 
US.  Constitution. 

What  Is  this?  A  lawyers"  bonanza? 
Why  should  the  Federal  Government  p>ay 
for  the  legal  services  of  a  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant imder  the  terms  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  The  Government 
would  also  pay  the  legal  fees  of  school 
boards  which  must  defend  themselves  if 
their  defense  prevails.  These  legal  fees 
are  a  two-way  street 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  E3UxENBORN  Mr.  SpesOcer,  I  sup- 
port the  principle  of  this  bill.  I  voted  for 
the  bill  when  it  was  reported  from  our 
com.mittee,  but  I  am  not  for  the  pro- 
cedure that  is  being  used  today;  bring- 
ing a  bill  of  this  nature  with  this  amount 
of  controversy  connected  with  it  on  the 
floor  through  the  process  of  suspension 
of  the  rules.  I  will  vote  today  against  the 
bUl. 

I  think  that  there  may  be  some  anti- 
busing  amendment  that  I  might  support, 
although  generally  I  believe  these  funds 
should  be  available  to  take  care  of  those 
necessary  expenses  occasioned  by  court 
order  or  voluntary  compliance  which  re- 
quires a  school  district  to  bus  children. 
I  think  very  clearly  nothing  in  this  bill 
should  require  busing  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  racial  btilance. 

I  do  not  believe  anything  In  the  bill 
does  so  require,  but  the  whole  issue  of 
busing  ought  to  be  heard  in  a  regular 
manner  and  a  bill  should  be  before  us 
which  would  edlow  those  who  want  to 
offer  amendments  to  do  so. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  William  D.  Ford), 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  FoRD)   1  additional  mtaute. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  considering  the  Nixon 
administration's,  so-called  de.segregation 
bill,  and  in  the  7  years  that  I  have  served 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
this  Is  the  first  time  I  voted  against  a  bill 
brought  to  the  floor  from  that  committee 
dealing  with  education.  I  should  like  to 
say  that  this  is  a  bill  with  which  I  have 
had  difficulty  ever  since  the  administra- 
tion first  sent  it  up  to  us  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago. 

I  might  point  out  the  fact  that  I  led  a 
fight  to  make  changes  in  it  when  it  was 
before  us  late  one  afternoon  last  Decem- 
ber. 

The  basic  deflclencies  in  this  bill  have 


not  been  corrected,  although  In  its  pres- 
ent form,  It  Is  much  better  than  the  orig- 
inal version,  sent  to  us  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  weakness  of  the 
bin  is  that  it  was  fathered  by  hypocrisy. 
You  will  notice  that  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  including  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
all  assure  you  that  nothmg  is  going  to 
happen  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill  to  encourage  desegregation.  They 
have  dressed  it  up  in  other  language  but 
what  they  are  talking  about  is  its  effect 
on  busing.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
they  are  advocating  that  we  pass  a  $1.5 
billion  desegregation  bill  that  will  not 
compel  nor  aid  in  the  desegregation  of 
schools.  I  am  prepared  to  take  the  issue 
on  that  basis,  because  I  can  see  the  fun- 
damental needs  in  our  schools,  suid  be- 
lieve equality  of  educational  opportunity 
to  be  a  fundamental  need. 

I  am  pr^iared  to  support  a  bill  that 
will  encourage  desegregation  of  the 
schools  in  this  coimtry  and  one  which 
will  help  school  districts  that  are  tmder- 
takmg  desegregation.  I  am  not  however, 
at  the  same  time  prepared  to  say  to  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  that  the  only 
problem  facing  the  schools  is  the  single 
problem  of  racial  balance  or  desegrega- 
tion. I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  to  my 
.school  districts,  that  they  must  continue 
to  struggle  with  half-day  sessions  and 
double  sessions,  as  well  as  the  many 
other  problems  that  plague  our  high 
schools  and  actually  threaten  some  of  the 
high  schools  in  Michigan  with  loss  of 
accreditation  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
What  we  are  talkmg  about  here  today  is 
a  Nixon  administration  proposal  to  spend 
an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the 
total  of  title  I.  for  this  one  very  narrow 
purpose. 

What  this  bill  amoimts  to  is  either  a 
general  purpose  or  general  aid  proposal 
for  that  minority  of  American  school  dis- 
tricts clammg  a  need  for  extra  funds  be- 
cause of  the  presentee  of  minority  stu- 
dents or  worse  yet  a  billion  dollar  "slush 
fund"  to  be  granted  where,  when  and 
in  amoimts  at  the  whim  of  an  admm- 
istration  with  the  worst  record  for  sup- 
port to  public  schools  or  equal  treatment 
for  minorities  in  several  decades 

I  will  vote  against  this  bill  today  and 
ask  you  to  consider  my  minority  views 
m  the  committee  report,  starttog  at 
page  28.  as  follows: 

Dissenting  Views  or  Mr  O'Haiu  and  Mr. 
Ford  on  Emercenct  School  Aid  .^ct  of 
1971 

From  time  to  time  we  have  joined  a  major- 
ity of  our  colleagues  In  supportliig  education 
measures  containing  some  provisions  which 
had  less  than  our  enthusiastic  support  For 
the  first  tune  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mit lee  has  reported  a  measure  whlcii 
prompts  our  vigorous  dissent 

The  Emergency  School  Assistance  Act, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Desegregation 
bill,  recommended  by  President  NUon  to  the 
Congress  more  than  a  year  ago  was  Initially 
pressed  upon  the  Congress  as  a  means  of  re- 
lieving those  heavy  financial  burdens  placed 
upon  communities  who  were  changing  from 
a  dual  segregated  school  system  to  an  inte- 
grated school  system  pursuant  to  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare or  the  courts. 

Tti&l  this  Administration  recognized  the 
flnaiiclAl  plight  of  any  school  system  was  in- 
deed heartening  to  us  at   that   time    But.  as 


this  legislation  developed  through  the  hear- 
ing processes  of  the  ComnUttee  It  bec&m^e 
quite  apparent  that  the  Administration  in- 
tended that  funds  provided  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  legislation  would  be  used  pri- 
msjlly  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  school 
districts  of  the  cost  of  transporting  students 
in  compliance  with  such  orders.  When  this 
became  apparent  and  the  legislation  came  to 
be  known  as  the  "busing  bill"  we  suddenly 
had  an  Admirastratlon  disavowal  that  this 
was  the  purpose  of  the  leglfilation  at  all  It 
came  In  the  form  of  an  announcement  by  the 
President  that  none  of  the  Emerge.icy  Schoo! 
Assistance  funds  could  be  used  for  trans- 
port,at;on  followed  shortly  by  a  request  from 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare that  an  amendment  be  Included  in  t.'ie 
bill  prohibiting  the  funds  from  being  used 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  clear  now  that  these 
Federal  dollars  will  not  be  used  to  bus  but 
will  replace  local  dollars  which  HEW  Is  re- 
quiring to  be  expended  to  transport  pupils. 
Thus,  the  Administration's  bill  emerges  as 
the  "Back  Door  School  Bus  Financing  Bill  of 
1971  " 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  reason 
the  Admlntartration  chose  to  call  this  the 
Emergency  School  Assistsuce  Act  If.  in  fact. 
desegregating  school  situations  pose  natlotxal 
emergencies  requiring  the  immediate  ex- 
penditure of  another  Billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars, then  the  Administration  would  have 
had  to  simply  budget  funds  for  expenditure 
under  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  This  law  is  in  exist- 
ence. It  stands  ready  to  be  used  It  would 
have  provided  an  immediate  means  of  pump- 
ing dollars  into  school  districts  heavily  bur- 
dened with  an  array  of  emergency  conditions 
Perhaps  the  word  "emergency"  was  chosen 
In  an  effort  u>  expedite  the  legislation  — 
legislation  which  would  give  the  Adniiiiistra- 
tion  authority  to  allocate  One  and  a  half 
BUllon  DoUaxs  not  according  to  a  formula 
establishing  an  entitlement  for  each  schoo, 
district,  but  according  to  the  almost  un- 
limited discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare 

However  our  major  pc^nt  of  dissent  with 
this  legislation  is  even  more  fundamental 
luid  basic  The  educsUonal  needs  of  our  chil- 
dren are  not  being  met  In  any  of  our 
schools- — Ni>rth.  South,  East,  or  West — not  In 
our  rural  areas;  not  in  the  inner  city;  not 
in  our  suburban  areas:  not  in  our  small 
towns;  not  in  our  ghettos 

Already  the  local  property  owner  Is  taxed 
beyond  his  ability  to  respond  Yet.  classToomi> 
are  overcrowded,  teachers  are  underpaid,  and 
facilities,  textbooks  and  materials  are 
obsolete. 

Rather  than  abandon  this  Nstlon's  tradi- 
tional concept  of  the  neighborhood  school 
and  embark  upon  the  expensive,  burden- 
some, awkward,  and  inconvenient  transpor- 
tation of  children  out  of  their  neighborhoods, 
let  us  re-think  our  educaUona.1  needs  and 
priorities  Let  us  commit  suflicient  flnanclal 
resources  to  assure  that  every  child  will  have 
an  opportunity  for  a  high  quality  education 
in  his  own  neighborhood  scti<x>l. 

James  G    O'Hara 
WiLUAM  D   Poah 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  mmutes  to  the  pentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  , 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  as  1  pomted 
out  here  on  the  floor  last  Thursdai".  m 
my  judgment  Congress  can  ill  afford  to 
embrace  highly-  expensive  and  expansive 
new  legislation  at  a  time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment is  rurmtog  into  the  red  in  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  time  of  at  least  $35  bil- 
licai,  as  it  Is  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  We 
were  in  a  deficit  position  last  year,  fiscal 
1971.  in  Federal  funds  in  the  sum  of  $30 
billi(»i,  and  the  year  before  to  the  extent 
of  $13  billion    The  deficit  is  deepening. 
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The  pace  of  deficit  speiKiiug  U  quieten- 
ing. The  Nation  and  the  Ctovemmeut  are 
In  acute  financial  dUtress. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  circumstances, 
It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion we  ought  to  proceed  with  these  au- 
thorization bills  at  not  greater  than  the 
current  levels.  To  launch  into  this  2- 
year.  $1  5  billion  probusing  program — 
just  from  the  standpoint  of  common- 
sense — would  be  very  ill  advised  at  thus 
time.  It  would  help  create  more  Inflation 
and  more  difficulty  on  all  sides  and  un- 
doubtedly contribute  to  making  the  dol- 
lar worth  less.  This  would  in  turn  create 
problems  for  education,  for  the  economy, 
and  for  the  Government. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  reasoiis  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportvmlty  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  bill  Is  that  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  provLsion  on  page  25.  spe- 
cifically, section  3(b).  Section  3(a)  pro- 
pcips  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
S.SOO  million  for  fiscal  1972  and  $1  billion 
for  the  flsTftl  year  1973.  But  then  secUon 
3'bJ   Immediately  follows  and  reads: 

(bl  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  ot 
this  section,  for  the  flscat  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  each  subsequent  ftsral 
year,  no  funda  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provl.slons  of  tht.s 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year  In  which  the  funds 
appropriated  for  any  program  authorized  by 
the  Eleiaeutary  and  Secondary  Education  Art 
of  ia65  and  Public  Law  81  874  are  not  at  lea.'t 
equal  to  the  funds  appropriated  for  such  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  Immediately  pre- 
ceding. 

This  provision,  in  subsection  vb  > .  seems 
to  me  to  be  somewhat  of  a  blackjack  ap- 
proach, an  elTort  to  undertake  to  force 
the  hand  of  the  appropriations  process 
to  appropriate  not  less  than  certain 
amount-s  for  programs  not  related  to  this 
emergency  assistance  bill 

What  earthly  rhyme  or  reason  is  there 
In  trying  to  say  in  this  bill,  how  much  we 
will  or  will  not  appropriate  at  some  fu- 
ture date  for  other  programs  authorized 
in  other  bills?  Such  a  ijjrovision  crosses 
the  borders  of  absurditvs 

I  hope  this  bill  wiU  b^  voted  down,  and 
voted  down  by  a  restAinding  vote.  As  I 
indicated,  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  on 
other  grounds  ...  not  just  because  of 
this  indefensible  provision  in  section 
3(b'.  This  provision  makes  the  measure 
all  the  more  unacceptable. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  gentleman  as 
to  the  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriatioi^  and  In  the 
Congress,  by  setting  up  now  what  we 
must  appropriate  in  other  sections  of 
other  bills  tn  Uie  next  year.  And  I  will 
oppose  this  bill  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  look  upon  the 
provision  as  an  atUck  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  per  se.  It  is  an 
affront  to  the  entire  appropriations 
process.  It  seeks  to  pledge  what  we  are 
going  to  do  toward  fimding  other  legis- 
lation in  both  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973, 
and  this  I  believe  is  Indefensible  and  im- 


proper. I  have  never  known  anytliing  like 
this  to  appear  In  any  other  bill.  Let  us 
set  the  record  straight,  and  let  its  not 
start  this  practice  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
one  minute  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
tMr.  Perkins) 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  let  me  ex- 
plore the  point  that  the  distinguished 
gentlenum  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
tiie  Committee  on  Approprlation.s,  has 
Just  made,  a  UtUe  further. 

In  the  event  that  we  were  to  strike  the 
section  that  the  gentleman  from  Oliio 
I  Mr.  Bow  I  has  referred  to  In  his  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  could 
we  Uien  liave  any  meeting  of  the  mlnd.s 
in  support  of  tliis  legislation?  Without 
committing  myself  to  supporting  such  a 
deletion,  I  am  just  wondering  about  that 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  if  that  provision  were  out  of  the 
bill,  and  I  know  tliat  we  caimot  get  it  out 
of  llie  bill  here,  but  If  It  were  Uken  out 
later  could  we  have  the  support  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  gcntlemaii 
from  Onlo  for  tliis  legislation? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ume  of  tJie  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  lias  expired 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
I  addiuonal  minute  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  Kentucky  (Mr   Plrkins'  . 

Mr  BOW  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  genUe- 
man  vield? 

Mr  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
mun  from  Oliio 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  what 
the  gentleman  has  suggested  is  one  more 
reason  why  tills  bill  .-should  not  be 
brought  up  under  a  .suspension  of  the 
rules.  The  gentleman  has  just  suggested 
that  if  one  of  the  deficiencies  now  In 
the  bill  could  be  stricken  out.  that  per- 
hat)8  we  could  agree  to  support  the  bill 
I  would  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky that  if  that  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  bill  then  my  position  might  have  been 
different,  but  since  it  la  In  the  bill  then 

1  still  will  oppose  the  bill,  because  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  just 
made  it  clear  aus  to  why  we  should  have 
the  bill  here  In  the  regular  order  Instead 
of  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired 

Mr.  ASHBROOK   Mr   Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minuses  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  O'Harai  . 

Mr  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  who  has  been  a  tire- 
less exponent  of  tills  bill,  denies  that  It 
Is  a  busing  bill  I  would  have  to  agree. 
When  it  started  out  it  was  a  busing  bill, 
but  after  the  gentleman's  subcommittee 
got  through  with  it  It  was  a  busing  bill 
plus  more  besides,  and  the  more  be- 
sides consists  of  a  program  of  general 
aid  to  education  that  in  my  opimon  is  dis- 
tributed in  the  wrong  way,  and  with  the 
wrong  emphasis.  That  Ls  the  greatest 
criticism  of  this  bill. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  only  school 
districts  that  ne*d  help  are  those  that 
have  problems  of  racial  segregation  or 
of  racial  balance. 

For  instance,  in  the  metropolitan  area 


that  I  represent,  tlie  largest  sliare  of 
the  racial  problems  are  In  the  city  of  De- 
troit. Yet.  the  city  of  Detroit  Is  able. 
with  less  tax  effort,  to  spend  more  per 
child  than  almost  every  one  of  the  21 
school  districts  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict These  other  districts  also  need  help. 
They  get  no  help  from  this  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  the  bill  will  be 
defeated  on  suspension,  or  defeated  If  It 
is  later  brought  vp  In  the  regular  order 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr  Waggonner  ' . 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  understandable.  The 
bill  Itself  however  is  defecti\'e  in  several 
respects.  Through  the  years  some  of  us 
have  tried  to  talk  commonsense  to  you 
people  about  the  problems  of  the  public 
schools.  But  you  have  been  sitting  back 
there  with  cotton  in  your  ears  paying  no 
attention  to  us.  You  tJiought  Uiis  was 
only  a  SouUiern  problem  and  you  were 
immune.  Tlie  only  tiling  I  can  say  today 
is  tliat  circumstances  are  finally  cliang- 
ing  and  now  when  tlie  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot.  It  certainly  makes  a  lot  of  dif- 
ference m  tlie  attitudes  of  some  of  you 
about  the  approach  to  public  education 
in  lhi.s  country  It  l.s  no  fun  to  say  "I  told 
you  so  but  you  brought  the  problem  on 
yourselves  The  experience  we  have  had 
with  the  bill  prior  to  now  has  not  been 
very  sati.sXactory.  It  has  not  been  satis- 
factory because  ample  safeguards  were 
not  written  uito  tlie  law  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  congressional  Intent. 
The  administrative  guidelines  have  been 
devastating. 

If  we  do  not  do  anything  else  today, 
we  ought  to  vote  tliis  bill  down,  because 
under  susf>ension  it  CAiinot  be  amended 
and  brmg  it  back  when  we  can  consider 
amendments  and  when  we  can  do  some- 
thing Ihut  assures  compliance  with  con- 
gressional intent  so  we  can  write  some 
safeguards  into  It  to  be  sure  that  what 
the  Congress  wants  done  can  be  done. 

Let  me  tell  you  something — we  have 
had  all  kinds  of  unnecessary  trouble 
down  south,  but  you  have  more  troubles 
up  north  than  we  have  now  You  have  not 
seen  anylhmg  yet.  The  new  shoe  has  Just 
started  to  pmch  You  can  talk  about  bus- 
mg  all  you  want  to,  but  busmg  problems 
are  now  not  nearly  so  much  our  problem 
as  your  problem.  But  you  had  better  lis- 
ten to  us  this  time  You  had  better  con- 
sider tiii.s  bill  when  you  can  amend  it. 
You  had  better  be  sure  you  write  lan- 
guage m  it  which  will  protect  you  against 
the  Smgleton  court  decision  having  to  do 
with  the  ratio  of  teachers  by  race  and 
you  had  better  be  sure  regardless  of 
what  the  administration  has  said  that 
you  have  Umguage  in  here  that  wUl  re- 
quire when  the  guidelines  are  written 
down  at  HEW  that  busing  cannot  occur 
unless  you  want  to  lend  credence  to  it 
and  you  had  better  write  language  in 
which  provides  for  neighborhood  schools 
with  certainty  if  you  want  to  do  some- 
thing alxjut  salvaging  public  education. 
You  had  also  better  get  rid  of  ail  lan- 
guage on  appropriations  limitations  and 
attorneys  fees. 

Vote  this  bill  down  here  today  and 
bring  It  back  when  you  can  amend  It. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  AJabama 
I  Mr.  Akdrews)  . 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  is  nothing  but  a  car- 
rot bill,  a  bait  bUl.  Under  this  bill  the 
Federal  Government  offers  schools 
money  to  integrate  more  tlian  they  have 
by  busing,  oX  course,  they  will  bus.  Those 
of  you  who  up  until  now  have  ad- 
vocated busing  should  read  the  Gallup 
poll  that  came  out  this  morning — 74  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  axe  opposed 
to  busing. 

Tlie  Senator  from  one  northern  State 
recently  came  out  proposing  busing  and 
it  Is  on  the  new  ticker  now — his  constitu- 
ents nearly  have  enough  names  on  a 
petition  to  recall  him.  You  can  bet  he  will 
l)e  recalled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  had  better  vote 
against  this  bUi. 

Mr.  PUCriNSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York   I  Mr.  Badili.0  > . 

Mr  BADILLO  Mr  Speaker  I  am  .sup- 
porting this  bill. 

However.  I  think  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  there  are  many  of  us 
who  are  equally  unhappy  about  the  way 
this  bill  has  been  brought  up  before  the 
House — but  for  different  reason.«t.  Some 
of  us  are  unhappy  because  we  feel  this 
bill  does  not  go  far  enough  toward  end- 
ing sefrregation  It  should  be  clear  to  all 
of  us  that  busing  alone  will  not  end 
segregation,  nor  will  our  limiting  the 
scope  of  our  efforts  to  de  Jure  segrega- 
tion. 

I  want  to  advise  my  colleagues  that 
if  this  bill  Is  defeated  today,  I  will  offer 
in  the  House  the  same  amendment  that 
Senator  RiBicorr  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate, so  that  we  can  have  a  test  in  this 
Congress  as  to  whether  this  Ccmgress  is, 
in  1971,  gt)ing  to  uphold  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1954.  This  amendment 
has  support  in  the  Hou.se  and  we  in- 
tend to  have  a  record  vote  on  it 

Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  unfortunate  that  we 
are  taldng  up  this  important  legislation 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  The  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  should  have  been 
granted  a  rule  and  brought  up  under 
regular  order  I  agree  with  those  who 
maintain  that  this  Is  a  major  bill  that 
deserves  full  arxl  fair  debate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  House  enacted 
a  similar  bill  last  December  and  the  ma- 
jor issues  involved  In  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  are  basically  the  same  as 
they  were  then  I  think  the  bill  approved 
by  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, on  which  I  am  proud  to  serve,  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor is  a  better  bill  than  the  one  passed 
by  the  House  last  year  One  of  the  Im- 
provements— an  amendment  I  spcm- 
sored  in  committee — establishes  a  3-per- 
cent set -aside  for  bjlingrial  programs — 
an  important  tool  in  breaking  down  the 
barriers  of  segregation  and  racial  isola- 
tion which  plague  our  educational  sys- 
tems. 

This  Is  a  good  bill  that  deserves  oar 
full  support.  It  would  be  imforttmate  in- 
deed. If  it  fafled  to  achieve  the  necessary 
two-thirds  TTHe  today  and  instead  became 
entangled  in  an  ah-eedy-complex  hlg*»r 
education  bill  later  this  week  I  urge  my 
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colleagues  to  vote  for  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
so  that  we  can  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  T^lthout  further  delay. 

At  the  same  time.  I  want  to  ixilnt  out 
that  while  this  bill  may  prove  extremely 
helpful  In  relieving  racial  isolation  In 
many  areas,  it  will  not  get  at  the  real 
roots  of  both  de  Jure  and  de  facto  seg- 
regation throughout  our  Nation.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  I  sponsored  last 
April  a  companion  measure  in  the  House 
to  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff's  Urban 
Education  Act  of  1971.  This  legislation, 
which  I  am  prevented  from  introducing 
today  because  of  the  rule,  takes  the  same 
direction  as  a  nimiber  of  recent  court 
decisions,  attacks  the  problem  of  school 
segregation  and  racial  isolation  in  terms 
not  of  individual  school  districts  but  in 
terms  of  entire  metropolitan  areas.  At 
the  heart  of  this  bill  is  a  requirement 
that  each  State  prepare  and  file  a  plan 
mider  which  each  of  Its  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas,  as  defined  by 
the  OfDce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
will  reduce  minority  group  isolation  in 
the  schools.  The  plan  must  insure  that, 
no  later  than  July  1,  1983,  the  percentage 
of  minority  group  children  enrolled  in 
each  school  of  the  SMSA  shall  be  at 
least  half  the  percentage  of  minority 
group  children  enrolled  in  all  schools 
in  the  SMSA. 

This  legislation  does  not  mandate  any 
particxilar  plan  or  set  of  plans  to  be  im- 
posed from  community  to  community 
across  the  country.  Instead  it  leaves 
great  flexibility  to  those  Involved  at  the 
local  level,  including  parents  and  com- 
munity members  as  well  as  educators 
and  school  ofBdals. 

A  number  of  possible  techniques  are 
contemplated  by  this  bill,  including  con- 
struction of  magnet  schools  and  educa- 
tional parks  together  with  school  redis- 
tricting.  pairing  and  transportation.  But 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  Is  not  pri- 
marily a  busing  proposal.  It  seems  clear 
that  if  we  have  to  depend  solely  on  bus- 
ing children  from  one  area  to  another  on 
a  metropoUtanwlde  basis  to  achieve  in- 
tegration, we  will  not  succeed. 

Success  will  come  only  If  we  open  up 
the  suburbs  for  housing  and  employment 
as  well  as  education  Experience  demon- 
.strates  that  we  will  never  have  triily  in- 
tegrated schools  imtil  we  have  an 
integrated  socletj'.  Schools  have  borne 
the  burden  of  integration  alone  too  long. 
This  does  not  mean  we  should  not  con- 
tinue to  attack  the  problem  of  school 
segregation    We  must. 

But  we  must  go  beyond  that  For  too 
long  we  have  allowed  race  to  ^  pitted 
against  race,  region  against  region,  and 
class  against  class.  The  result  has  been 
inevitable.  Anger,  distrust,  and  sxispiclon 
infect  the  relationships  of  millions  of 
Americans.  Whites  fear  blacks  and 
blacks  distrust  whites:  southerners  are 
bitter  about  the  North,  which  continually 
castigates  the  South:  and  the  lower  mid- 
dle class  are  encouraged  to  take  out  their 
frustrations  on  the  poor,  the  young  and 
the  black. 

We  cannot  allow  this  to  continue  if  our 
Nation  (s  to  survive.  Mfllions  of  Ameri- 
cans reahze  this  and  are  looking  to  us  for 
leadership.  We  simply  cannot  refuse  their 
mandate. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  section-by - 
section  analysis  of  HJt.  7212,  the  House 
version  of  the  Urban  Education  Act  au- 
thored by  Senator  RrBicoFT  I  commend 
this  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
with  the  notice  that  they  might  well  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it  as  an  amend- 
ment later  this  week  should  tlie  Elmer- 
gency  School  Aid  Act  before  us  today 
fail  to  achieve  the  necessarj-  two-thirds 
vote. 

Ukb.^n  EDrCATioN  Act  of  1971  (HR  7212) 
SECTiaK-BT-SECnoN  Analtsis 
Sections  201  and  302  State  th&t  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  IS  to  end  minority  group  Iso- 
lation In  the  public  schools  of  oui-  Nation's 
metropolitan  areas  regardless  of  the  origin  of 
such   iBolatlon 

Section  301 :  Provides  deOnltlons  of  terms 
used  throughout  the  Act.  The  term  "minor- 
ity group  children'  includes  Negro.  Amerl- 
caxi  Indian,  or  8panl&h-sur named  Ameri- 
cans, and,  as  determined  by  the  Secretarj-. 
chUdren  from  environments  where  the  domi- 
nant language  is  other  than  English.  "Minor- 
ity group  isolation"  is  a  situation  where 
nninurity  grov^}  chUdren  in  a  school  consti- 
tute more  than  S0'.«  of  the  average  daily  en- 
roiiment  of  that  school.  "Standsxd  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area"  or  "SMSA",  as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  is  the  area  in  and  around  cities  of 
50.000  Inhabitants  or  more 

Section  401 :  Requires  each  state  to  pre- 
ptare  and  file  an  acceptable  plan  pursuant  to 
which  it  wUl  establish  and  stipervlse  the  op- 
eraUon  of  an  SMSA  agency,  within  each 
SMSA.  to  develop  with  local  educational 
agencies  a  plan  to  reduce  nUnorily  group 
Isolation  in  their  schools. 

Section  402  (generally)  :  Sets  forth  the  re- 
quirements of  the  plan  to  be  prepared 

Section  402(b)  :  The  plan  must  insure  that, 
no  later  than  July  1.  1983.  the  percentage 
of  nuQorlty  group  children  enrolled  lii  each 
school  of  the  SMSA  shall  be  at  least  half  the 
percentage  of  minority  group  children  en- 
rolled in  all  schools  In  the  SMSA. 

Section  402  ( c )  :  As  appropriate  in  local  cir- 
cumstances the  plan  must  use  such  tech- 
ni  _ufci  as  redrawing  school  boundaries,  creat- 
ing unified  districts,  and  establishing  magnet 
schools  and  educational  parks  sc  as  to  end 
nunorlty  group  Isolation  In  all  schools  with- 
in the  SMSA. 

Section  402(d)  Local  committees  of  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  students  representative  of 
minority  and  majority  groups  and  the  geo- 
graphical areas  within  the  SMSA  agency  in 
open  consultation  regarding  the  development 
of  the  plan  and  must  report  periodically  to 
the  Secretary  on  the  extent  of  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

Section  402ie);  r*roTldes  that  parents  of 
the  children  and  representatives  of  the  areas 
must  be  consulted  and  involved  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  proposed  programs. 

Section  402(f)  •  Substantial  pr.-igress  to- 
ward the  goal  must  be  demon.»:ra;ed  !n  each 
year  of  operation  of  the  plan. 

Section  402(g)  :  Per  pupil  oontrlbulions  of 
the  State  to  any  nUnority-group  isolated 
school  shall  not  be  less  than  per  pupil  con- 
tributions to  uon-minortty  group  i,«);at«d 
schools. 

Section  403  Requires  submissions  of  the 
plan  and  approval  by  the  Secretary  uo  later 
than  July  1.  1975 

Section  404;  Allows  the  Secretary  in  ex- 
treme and  unusual  cases  to  exemp:  portions 
of  an  SMSA  from  the  plan  where  necessary 
because  of  the  slae.  shape,  or  ptopulation  dis- 
tributions of  an  BMSA. 

Section  406:  Bach  SMSA  agency  must  &le 
an  annual  reptort  setting  fcrth  the  results 
achieved  under  the  plan.  The  Secretarj'  must 
assiue  the  r«ady  avaUablUty  of  the  plan  t^ 
the  publtc  and  the  local  committees. 

Section    406:    The    Secretary   must    review 
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eactx  plan  »nd  report  for  each  SMSA  ageiMy 
aixnuftlly  and  require  revlaed  pluu  where 
nsceasAry. 

SecUcm  407;  ProvKJe*  that  the  Dtotrict  of 
Columbia  SMBA  shall  Include  those  part*  ot 
the  metropolitan  area*  lying  In  Virginia  and 
Maryland. 

Section  406:  Prohibits  the  fonniilatlon  or 
admlDlatratlon  of  a  plan  In  any  way  that 
will  result  In  separation  of  minority  group 
children  within  a  school  or  a  classroom. 

Section  601 :  Provides  Federal  funds  for 
each  SI4SA  agency  for  development  of  the 
plan  required  by  this  Act, 

Section  603  (generally)  :  Provides  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  Implementation  of 
an  approved  plan.  No  Federal  funds  are  to 
be  used  to  supplant  funds,  equipment,  or 
serrtces  that  are  used  to  assist  any  private 
school.  The  Secretary  is  given  power  to  file 
suit  for  reetltutlon  of  any  funds  used  for 
these  purposes. 

Section  602(d)  :  Describe  the  purposes  for 
which  funds  provided  may  be  used  including, 
among  others,  establishing  and  constructing 
magnet  schools  and  educational  parks,  pro- 
viding additional  staff  members,  and  the 
necessary  counselling,  retraining  and  guid- 
ance for  those  working  with  nalnorlty  group 
children,  furnishing  transportation  where 
necessary  (provided  that  any  bxirden  of 
transportation  shall  fall  equitably  on  both 
minority  and  majority  group  children)  and 
expanding  or  altering  facilities  to  accom- 
modate students  transferred. 

Section  5021  e)  :  Prohibits  the  supplanting 
of  State  or  local  educational  agency  funds 
presently  being  expended 

Section  601  Any  local  educational  agency 
in  an  SMSA  refusing  to  cooperate  In  the  for- 
mulation cr  Implementation  of  a  plan  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  Federal  educa- 
tional funds.  Likewise,  any  State  falling  to 
participate  in  the  preparation,  submission, 
revision  or  Implementation  of  any  plan  re- 
quired by  the  act  and  any  State  continuing 
to  provide  State  funds  to  any  non -cooperat- 
ing local  educational  agency  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  Federal  educational  fund.? 
The  presence  within  an  SMSA  of  a  non- 
cooperating  local  educational  agency  does 
not  affect  the  eligibility  for  Federal  funds  of 
the  remaining  cooperating  local  educational 
agencies 

Section  701:  Provides  »25  million  for  each 
of  two  years  for  SMSA's  to  develop  and  pro- 
mulgate the  plans  required 

Sections  702  and  703:  Authorizes  t2  billion 
a  year  for  each  of  ten  years  to  Implement  the 
plans  developed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Section  801  Provides  for  expedited  hear- 
ings by  the  Secretary  for  complaints  con- 
cerning the  enforcement  or  nonenforcement 
of  provUlona  of  the  Act  Review  of  the  Secre- 
tary's final  decision  lies  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit 

Section  901  Repels  those  provisions  of 
law  which  would  Interfere  with  the  operation 
of  this  Act.  particularly  those  forbidding  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentiemEUi  from 
Ohio  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  the  lengthy  list  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  here  in  the  House 
who  have  expressed  themselves  as  being 
firmly  opposed  to  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  of  1971. 

It  was  over  a  yeau-  ago  that  the  so- 
called  emergency  school  assistance  bill 


was  first  suggested.  Perhaps  at  that  mo- 
ment there  seemed  to  be  a  desperate  fi- 
nancial need,  particularly  among  those 
school  systems  operating  imder  court - 
ordered  desegregation  mandates.  How- 
ever, the  fact  is  that  the  schools  have 
been  adequately  funded  in  most  cases 
through  legislation  already  enacted, 
such  as  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  and 
others,  and,  therefore,  the  emergency 
as  presently  described  is  nonexistent. 

Whatever  emergency  there  may  be  Is 
largely  the  responsibility  of  the  bureau- 
crats at  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  whose  notorious 
reputation  for  social  experimentation  is 
all  too  well  known.  It  is  Ironic  that  HEW, 
whose  "guidelines"  and  dictates  on  bus- 
ing have  been  largely  responsible  for 
many  of  the  present  dislocations  within 
our  Nation's  schools.  Is  the  strongest 
proponent  of  aid  for  an  emergency 
largely  its  own  making. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  unless  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  appreciably  widens 
the  ban  on  .school  desegregation  to  the 
point  of  including  de  facto  segregation 
brought  on  by  housing  patterns,  and  so 
forth,  the  likelihood  of  further  massive 
upheavals  in  our  education  system  are 
rather  unlikely.  Therefore,  the  need  to 
meet  an  alleged  "emergency"  to  the  tune 
of  one  and  one-half  billion  additional 
dollars  kioils  down  to  a  back-door  attempt 
to  provide  massive  new  fimds  for  the 
busing  and  redistribution  of  scliool  stu- 
dents. Furthermore,  attempts  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  these  assistance  funds  for 
busing  are  futile,  since  local  funds  would 
pay  for  busing  with  the  Federal  "emer- 
gency" fimds  merely  offsetting  these 
costs.  In  effect,  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  which  hand  would  provide  the  money 
for  busing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  use  all  of  our 
resources  to  protect  and  improve  our  Na- 
tions  schools  and  not  to  destroy  them. 
F\mds  made  available  under  this  pro- 
posed act  would  be  used  for  purposes 
Inimicable  to  the  very  heart  of  Amer- 
ica's unique  system  of  education,  and  to 
the  individualism  It  fosters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  in  the  neigh- 
borhood school  and  will  oppose  any  Gov- 
ernment funds  for  busing.  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  of  1971. 

Mr  PELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcm  Washington. 

Mr  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  tills  bill.  In  the  past  I  have 
supported  emergency  Federal  aid  for 
schools  to  assist  in  making  desegregation 
a  reality.  But,  this  bill  goes  too  far  in 
mitiatir.g  a  new  massive  federally  aided 
busing  program. 

The  schooLs'  needs  would  be  better  met, 
in  my  view,  imder  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing where  priorities  could  be  established 
at  the  local  level  rather  than  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
closing  the  debate  on  this  side.  I  would 
like  to  straighten  out  several  things  that 
have  been  said.  I  think  probably  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment  a  few  mistakes  were 
made. 


For  example,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois started  the  debate  by  saying  that 
except  for  the  busing  provision  this  is 
precisely  the  same  bill  as  we  had  before 
us  last  December.  It  is  not.  The  statement 
of  purpose  ts  totally  different  from  the 
statement  of  purpose  that  was  in  the  bill 
last  December. 

The  important  matter  of  attorneys' 
fees  has  been  inserted  since  then  So  do 
not  be  deluded  that  your  vote  today  is 
on  the  same  measure  as  we  had  before 
us  last  December. 

Second,  It  has  been  said  time  and  time 
again  that  this  bill  does  not  require  bus- 
ing. You  note  how  carefully  they  have 
used  the  word  "require."  It  has  been  re- 
{>eated  a  minimum  of  five  times.  Of 
coiu-se,  this  bill  does  not  require  busing. 
This  bill  encourages  busing.  Draw  that 
very  close  distinction,  whether  or  not  you 
wsuit  to  be  on  record  for  encouraging 
busing.  The  carrot  of  $15  billion  is  ex- 
tended to  districts.  We  all  know  how 
HEW  guidelines  operate,  so  do  not  be 
fooled. 

Do  not  be  deluded  when  someone  tells 
you  this  bill  does  not  require  busing. 
That  is  not  the  point. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  said  the  admuiistration  has 
made  it  perfectly  clear.  I  think  he  .said 
crystal  clear,  that  it  will  not  use  funds 
for  busing.  That  is  not  correct  either  The 
administration  made  it  crystal  clear  tliat 
it  would  not  use  funds  under  existing 
bills  for  busing.  It  has  not  made  that 
.statement  regarding  thLs  bill 

The  American  people  will  be  closely 
watching  this  vote  today.  They  will  be 
calling  all  of  us  to  account  for  our 
actions.  Just  wiiat  is  involved  in  this 
vote? 

A  "yes  "  vote  on  tliis  lenislation  will 
simply  mean  that  you  do  not  want  any 
restrictions  which  would  control  busing 
placed  on  this  legislation  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  say  that  a  "yes"  vote  means 
you  favor  busing,  but  it  clearly  me.ins 
you  do  not  want  any  restricUons  on 
busing. 

Those  who  vote  "yes"  on  tliis  legisla- 
tion should  never  be  heard  to  complain 
about  busing  schemes  in  their  own 
States  or  home  areas.  They  ehould  not 
stand  before  any  PTA  or  parents'  group 
and  express  their  concern  about  phins 
to  bus  students  out  of  their  neighbor- 
hood schools.  On  the  record,  they  will 
have  given  up  their  only  opportunity  to 
legislate  restrictions  in  this  vital  area  of 
natioi^al  concern. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  oppo.sed  tWs  bill  in 
committee  and  I  would  oppose  it  if  it 
came  before  the  House  under  a  regular 
rule.  But  even  if  I  supported  thLs  bill — 
and  I  think  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  do  support 
tills  bill  will  agree — I  would  not,  and  in 
good  conscience  could  not,  vote  for  it 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Tins  is  a  totally  inappropriate  method 
for  the  consideration  of  any  bill  carrying 
a  $1.5  billion  authorization.  It  is  a  totally 
Inappropriate  method  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  particular  bill,  because  this 
bill  has  miore  fiaws,  more  matters  in  con- 
troversy, than  virtually  any  bill  reported 
from  our  committee  in  the  past  5  years. 
I   need   not   remind   Members   of   this 
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House  how  controversial  this  bill  is:  you 
know.  Take  a  (dose  look  at  this  tull  and 
see  if  you  want  to  vote  for  it  mider  a 
i)rocedure  that  permits  neither  amend- 
ment nor  points  of  order. 

This  is  a  busing  bill.  Even  the  Presi- 
dent of  tl>e  United  States  has  asked  that 
this  bill  be  amended  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  funds  for  busing,  and  tliat  amend- 
ment was  offered  and  defeated  in  our 
committee.  It  should  be  offered  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House;  not  only  be- 
cause the  President  has  requested  it.  but 
because  the  amen<linent  Is  desperately 
needed. 

But  without  amendment  this  is  a  bus- 
ing bill.  It  will  not  only  permit  the  use 
of  funds  for  busing  children  whether  or 
not  their  parents  wish  to  have  them 
bussed,  it  will  positively  encourage  both 
State  and  Federal  courts  and  all  sorts  of 
-Slate  agencies  to  order  massive  bu&mg 
on  the  assumption  that  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide funds  for  it. 

Even  with  an  antibusing  amendment 
tills  bill  would  be  .seriously  defective  and 
unacceptable  to  many  Members.  For  ex- 
ample. It  clearly  invades  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  other  standing  committees  of  the 
House.  Section  3(b»  on  page  25.  if  you 
read  it  carefully,  clearly  attempts  to  dic- 
tate to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
regarding  the  level  of  funding  tliey  must 
approve  lor  other  education  programs 
before  they  can  fund  tliis  one.  In  effect, 
it  fixes  a  condition  precedent  to  future 
appropriations  bills  and  in  my  judgment 
is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  as  a  viola- 
tion of  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of  the  House 
prohibiting  appropriations  lanpuage  in 
an  authorization  bill. 

An  even  more  flagrant  example  of  a 
provision  which  is  not  within  tlie  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  ordinarily  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  as  to  germane- 
ness is  section  17,  which  authorizes  Fed- 
eral judges  to  award  attorne>'s'  fees  as  a 
part  of  costs  to  the  prevailing  party  In 
school  deseg^regation  cases  The  scope  of 
costs  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  can  be  awarded  are  spelled  out  in 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
under  rule  54 — title  28.  United  Sutes 
Code— and  in  chapter  123,  sections  1911 
through  1929.  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Clearly,  anj'  proposed  changes  in  the 
Federal  rules  governing  such  matters 
should  come  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Furthermore,  under  normal 
procedure  this  provision  obviously  is  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  on  germaneness 
since  it  deals  not  with  schools  or  school 
systems,  but  with  tlie  autlx)rity  of  judges 
and  the  rights  of  litigants  in  the  Federal 
courts. 

The  substantive  issue  on  attorneys' 
fees  is  whether  the  House  wants  to  stir 
up  endless  litigation  on  the  issue  of 
racial  balance  in  the  schools  and  ask 
your  constituents^the  taxpayers  of  this 
countrj- — to  pick  up  the  costs.  Such  a 
provision  might  well  be  a  bonanza  for 
lawj-ers  specializing  in  civil  rights — on 
both  sides — but  it  is  scarcely  a  bonanza 
for  the  taxpayers.  In  any  event,  the  pro- 
vision is  not  subject  to  objection  or 
amendment  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  questions  which 
ought  to  be  raised  about  detaDs  of  this 


bill  which  cannot  even  be -mentioned  in 
the  few  minutes  allotted  tor  debate,  and 
not  one  detail  can  be  altered  imder  this 
procedure.  Por  example,  this  IMll  encotu-- 
ages  planning  for  the  busing  of  children 
not  cwnly  wtthtn  school  districts  but  be- 
tween school  districts — if  you  carefully 
read  section  5<a)(4)  beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  page  29  and  continuing 
through  pages  30  and  31.  This  could  end 
up  being  unl)eUevably  expensive.  It  might 
be  good  for  General  Motors  and  other 
manufacturers  of  buses,  but  there  is  a 
question  whether  It  would  be  good  for 
.American  education. 

S<Mne  of  the  most  telling  arguments 
against  this  bill  and  against  consider- 
ing It  under  this  procedure  have  been 
made  by  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Perkiks,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  General  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. Mr.  PtJCiKsin. 

Last  year,  Mr.  PrRxn^s  pointed  out 
numerous  times — and  I  believe  accurate- 
ly— that  almost  everything  sought  to  be 
accomplished  under  this  bill  can  be  done 
under  existing  Federal  legislation  such 
as  special  remedial  programs  under  title 
I  of  the  Elementary-Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  and  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams under  title  Vn  of  that  act. 

The  only  thing  that  cannot  be  done 
under  existing  law  is  to  finance  exten- 
sive busing  and  cross-busing  of  students 

Mr  PuciNSKi  has  many  times  asserted 
that  once  this  legislation  is  enacted  it 
will  be  continued  for  many,  many  years 
He  is,  of  course,  correct  if  we  are  to  Judge 
by  the  histor>'  of  other  education  legisla- 
tion labeled  "emergency  assistance." 
That  means  that  we  are  embarking  on  a 
long  and  dubious  trip  down  a  road  strewn 
with  explosive  Issues,  but  without  full 
debate  over  or  opporttmity  to  amend  the 
trip  plan. 

I  urge  the  House  not  to  approve  this 
bill  for  busing,  particularly  imder  this 
ijrocedure  It  ought  not  be  before  us  un- 
der a  suspen.sion  of  the  rules,  and  we 
should  discoui-age  any  repetition  of  this 
performance. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  clos- 
ing the  debate,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
one  thing.  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  the 
procedure  that  we  are  following  today 
as  any  other  Member  I  did  not  want 
to  bring  this  bill  up  on  suspension  if 
we  could  have  brought  it  up  in  an  orderly 
manner  by  obtaining  a  rule  But  I  might 
point  out  to  Members  that  if  we  fail  to 
pa.ss  this  legislation  here  today,  it  will  be 
right  back  to  confront  you  Wednesday, 
because  we  will  be  back  here  Wednes- 
day with  this  bill  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Federal 
courts  are  imposing  impossible  demands 
on  school  districts  all  over  this  countrj'. 
School  districts  are  faced  with  bank- 
ruptcy because  thej'  cannot  meet  the 
court  orders.  They  need  help  under  this 
bin  most  desperately. 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  you  are  going 
to  have  Federal  courts  setting  down  cer- 
tain rules  and  regtilatlons  and  demands 
on  these  districts,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  help  these  districts  carry 
out  flnancisd  requirements  imposed  by 
the  Federal  court  orders. 

I  said  in  my  opening  remarks  that  If 
you  want  to  do  something  about  busing, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  do  It   There  is 


nothing  in  this  bill  that  requires  busing, 
and  the  administration  has  told  all  of  us 
that  they  are  not  going  to  use  any  of  the 
money  in  this  MD  for  busing. 

But  ir  any  Member  really  wants  to  do 
something  al>out  busing,  he  should  go 
and  sign  that  discharge  petition  and  en- 
courage a  constitutional  amendment  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  way  we  can  deal 
with  this  probl«n. 

There  is  no  other  way  We  can  pass  all 
the  amendments  around  here  we  want, 
and  we  will  not  change  one  Federal  court 
order  until  we  sign  that  discharge  peti- 
tion and  pet  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

There  is  no  question  about  it  We  have 
a  crlsli  in  America.  Schools  are  becoming 
resegregated.  because  the  courts  have 
imposed  certain  demands  on  school  sys- 
tems and  they  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  meet  these  court  ordered  demands 

We  can  sit  here  and  argue  all  we  want 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
are  children  in  the  school  systems  who 
urgently  need  help.  I  am  opposed  to  bus- 
ing probably  as  much  as  anybody  in  this 
Chamber.  I  have  signed  that  discharge 
petition.  I  wonder  if  others  who  are  mak- 
ing these  statements  around  here  have 
.•signed  that  discharge  petition. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  your  opposi- 
tion to  busing  should  prevent  us  from 
passing  this  bill  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  busing.  We  are  talking  about  a  pro- 
gram of  help  to  assist  schools  in  develop- 
ing programs  which  will  improve  the 
quality  of  education:  reduce  unnecessarj- 
tensions  ill  integrated  scliools:  keep  the 
white  children  from  leaving  the  school 
system  because  their  families  feel  there 
shall  be  some  diminution  in  quality  of 
education  in  integrated  schools:  help 
.school  administrations  hire  additional 
personnel  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
violence  between  students  in  schools  un- 
dergoing integration .  and  in  general, 
help  save  our  public  school  system  from 
becoming  resegregated 

That's  what  this  bill  is  aii  about.  The 
busing  issue  does  not  belong  here  be- 
cause busing  is  not  involved  in  this  bill. 
In  the  name  of  America's  children  who 
are  caught  in  tlie  crossfire  of  court 
orders  and  hostile  communities,  I  urge 
you  to  approve  ttiis  bill  and  let  us  get  on 
with  the  job  of  saving  the  Nation's  public 
school  system. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1971  gives 
the  House  an  opportunity  to  take  a  giant 
step  toward  a  goal  we  all  support.  Qual- 
ity education  I  concur  wholehearledi> 
with  what  President  Nixon  said  in  his 
education  message  to  Congress  on  March 
3,  1970,  about  the  relationship  between 
quaUty  education  and  desegregation : 

Qtialliy  Is  what  education  is  all  sbout: 
desegregation  is  vital  to  thai  quality,  as  we 
improve  the  quality  ol  education  for  all 
American  children,  we  will  help  Ihem  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  own  UTes  la  the 
next  generation 

We  must  not  i>erTn1t  controversy  about  the 
progress  toward  desegregation  to  detract 
from  the  shared  purpose  of  all  ^-better  edu- 
cation, and  especially  better  education  for 
the  poor  of  every  rac«  and  color. 

It  has  been  17  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Brown  against  the  Board  of 
Educatlc«  unanimously  struck  down  the 
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separate  but  equal  doctrine  as  being 
Inherently  unequal  and  In  violation  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
In  the  years  since  then,  study  after  artudy 
has  shown  that  the  Court  was  right: 
Racial  Isolation  results  in  Inferior  edu- 
cation for  minorities,  and  ending  racial 
isolation  results  in  improved  educational 
quality.  Desegregation  and  quality  edu- 
cation do  go  hand  In  hand. 

There  has  been  some  progress  since 
1954  toward  the  goal  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  that  is  commendable. 
Yet  obviously  there  is  still  a  long  way  to 
go  betore  we  reach  that  goal.  Our  com- 
mittee found  that  almost  one-third  of 
the  9.4  million  minority  students  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  through- 
out the  Nation  are  In  schools  with  stu- 
dent populations  of  95  percent  or  more 
minority  students. 

I  believe  that  Congress  could  have  been 
helping  over  the  years  to  make  the  road 
toward  desegregation  smoother,  and  I 
believe  further  that  we  will  be  evading  a 
very  great  responsibility  if  we  do  not  take 
stet>s  now  to  make  that  road  smdother  in 
the  future. 

Congress  has  approved  bill  after  bill 
intended  to  help  improve  education  in 
this  country,  but  we  have  pointedly  ig- 
nored the  question  of  desegregation. 
There  is  no  question  that  desegregatltjn, 
whether  achieved  under  court  order  or 
on  a  school  district's  own  Initiative,  can 
be  costly.  For  many  school  districts  which 
are  already  hard  pressed  financially,  the 
cc3sts  of  desegregation  can  he  a  very  great 
burden  Indeed. 

What  H.R.  2266  does  Is  to  say  to  these 
school  districts  that  Congress  Is  com- 
mitted to  helping  them  realize  the  goal  of 
quality  education  and  that  we  recognize 
they  are  encountering  financial  dificul- 
ties,  some  of  them  extremely  serious 
dlfflculties.  In  establishing  and  maintain. 
ing  quality  integrated  schools  in  elimi- 
nating racial  l-solation  and  in  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  quality  Integrated 
schools. 

Finally.  H  R  2266  does  not  alter  in  any 
way  the  legal  aspects  of  desegregation. 
Its  purpose  is  to  help  school  di-stricts  .see 
that  exLsting  law  is  enforced. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  Congress  ha.s  been 
badly  remiss  in  its  responsiiblity  to  help 
schools  achieve  desegregation.  The  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  .'Vet  of  1971  would  put 
Congress  squarely  on  the  record  In  favor 
of  quality  education.  I  strongly  urge  Its 
passage  today 

Mr  MONAOAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  leRLslation  identical  to  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  ."^ct  before  us  to- 
day, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  approve  the  bill  H  R  2266 
The  major  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  provide  Federal  financial  aid  to 
a.ssist  local  school  systems  with  the  large- 
scale  problems  of  desegregation.  The  bill 
authorizes  lor  this  purpose  appropria- 
tions of  $500  million  for  fiscal  year  1972 
and  $1  bUllon  for  fiscal  year  1973,  for  a 
toUl  package  of  $1.5  billion.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  these  funds  would  be  prorated 
among  the  States  according  to  their 
numbers  of  minority  children.  The  re- 
maining funds  would  be  allocated  to  bi- 
lingual and  special  education  programs. 
The  need  for  Federal  assistance  for 
school  desegregation  has  become  urgent 


and  necessary.  Desegregation  suits  are 
presently  pending  In  lower  courts  across 
the  country,  and  based  on  Supreme  Court 
cases  as  early  as  the  1954  Brown  caae 
and  as  recent  as  the  Pontlac,  Mich.,  case 
this  year.  It  Is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
courts  would  require  many  communities 
to  rearrange  their  public  school  systems. 
Desegregation  plans  would  demand  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money,  money  which 
many  localities  find  difficult  to  raise. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  in  this 
leglslatiOTi,  because  the  city  of  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  the  largest  urban  area  in 
the  congressional  district  which  I  repre- 
sent, falls  into  this  category.  Wsterbury 
was  the  target  of  the  first  Federal  de- 
segregation suit  in  the  entire  Northeast 
Regardless  of  the  merits  of  this  suit,  it 
has  placed  Waterbury  under  great  pres- 
sure to  take  Immediate  action  to  revise 
Its  minority  student  enrollments.  The 
outcome  of  tiie  suit  could  produce  fur- 
ther strain,  and  Waterbury,  already 
hard  pressed  to  meet  current  expendi- 
tures, would  be  forced  to  find  yet  new 
.sources  of  income.  The  financial  burden 
would  be  a  difficult  one  to  bear. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  would 
provide  Waterbury.  and  other  communi- 
ties Involved  in  court  cases,  with  advance 
financial  insurance  that  they  would  be 
able  to  meet  the  costs  of  desegregation. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  Connecticut 
would  receive  an  estunated  $3,638,133 
during  fiscal  1972  and  $7,216,824  dur- 
ing fiscal  1973.  The  total  Connecticut 
allotment  would  thus  come  to  $10,854.- 
957.  Such  assistance  would  help  Water- 
bury to  meet  the  extraordinary  expenses 
which  may  become  nece.ssary  as  a  result 
of  the  Federal  desegregation  suit.  It  guar- 
antees that  Waterbury  would  have  the 
necessary  financial  resources  in  the  event 
that  the  presently  pending  court  suit 
demands  further  desegregation  efforts. 

I     originally     introduced     emergency 
-school   aid  legislation  in  tlie  91st  Con- 
gress and  I  have  reintroduced  it  in  the 
92d  Congress,  with  specific  emphasis  on 
the  urgency  of  constructing  new  schools 
as  a  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
I  feel  that  this  proposal  would  signifi- 
cantly broaden  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  children,  and  ultimately 
raise  the  quality  of  education  throughout 
the  country.  On  a  short-term  basis,  it 
y«vould  fund  the  desegregation  efforts  of 
■tthose  school  boards    who  only  recently 
have  had  to  consider   the  problems  of 
financing  such  efforts.  I,  therefore,  urge 
pas.sage  of  this  vital  education  legislation. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  I   rise  in   support   of   HJi.   2266,   the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1971.  This 
bill  authorizes  '51.5  billion  in  fiscal  1972 
and  1973  to  ass.st  .school  districts  imple- 
menting ordered  or  voluntary  desegrega- 
tion plans.  I  realize  that  there  are  some 
who  object  to  bringing  a  bill  of  this  im- 
port to  the  floor  imder  a  suspension  of 
the  rules,  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. I  would  probably  object  as  well. 
But  this  bill  i;-  surrounded  by  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  which  I  feel  justify 
Its   consideration    imder   the   suspension 
procedure.  First,  tlie  Rules  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  twice  re- 
fused to  grant  this  bill  a  rule,  despite  the 
protestations  of  myself  and  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues.  And  second,  this  is  an 


emergency  measure  which  our  Nation's 
school  systems  have  been  counting  on 
for  a  year  and  a  half  now.  And  make  no 
mistake  about  it — there  Is  an  urgent  and 
desperate  need  for  these  funds  now 

Our  public  schools  today  are  having 
enough  trouble  in  making  ends  meet  to 
cover  normal  operating  expenses  and 
provide  basic  educational  services.  A  re- 
cent survey  by  the  National  Education 
Association  of  63  of  our  Nation's  largest 
school  systems  reveals  that  all  have  had 
to  cut  back  on  personnel,  enlarge  class 
size,  or  eliminate  special  programs  be- 
cause of  lack  of  money.  The  biggest  cuts 
have  come  in  teaching  personnel  Of  the 
63  systems  surveyed.  23  have  eliminated 
some  4.388  teaching  positions. 

Now  add  to  this  financial  crisis  the 
additional  expenses  involved  in  carrying 
out  voluntary  or  ordered  desegregation 
l)lans  and  I  think  you  can  begin  to  com- 
prehend just  how  serious  the  current 
crisis  really  is  I  fully  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Federal  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  assist  the.se  districts  m 
their  integration  efforts  In  the  words  of 
the  committee  report: 

It  \s  time  for  the  rhetoric  of  the  Federal 
Government  calling  for  the  Integration  of 
our  sch<X)l8  to  be  backed  up  by  sufllclent 
funds  to  aaeiKl  them  lu  slrlvlug  for  Uiia  goal. 

President  Nixon  put  it  mo.st  eloquently 
in  his  school  de.segregation  message  of 
March  1970.  when  he  said: 

Nothing  Ls  more  vital  to  the  future  of  our 
nation  than  the  education  of  us  children; 
and  at  the  heart  of  equal  oppyortunlty  Is  equal 
educational  opportunity  These  funds  will  be 
an  investment  In  both  the  quality  and  the 
equality  of   that  opportunity. 

And  his  message  accompanying  this 
legislation  a  month  later,  the  President 
said : 

Pew  U'!sues  facing  u-s  a.';  a  nation  are  of  such 
transcendent  Importance  Important  because 
of  the  vital  role  that  our  public  schools  play 
In  the  nations  life  and  In  Its  future;  because 
the  welfare  of  our  children  l.s  at  slake;  be- 
cau.se  our  national  conscience  is  at  stake;  and 
hecau.se  it  presents  us  a  test  of  our  capacity 
to  live  together  In  one  nation.  In  brotherhood 
and  understanding  The  tenslon.s  and  diffi- 
culties of  a  time  of  great  social  change  re- 
quire \is  to  take  actions  that  move  beyond 
the  dally  debate.  Thia  legislation  Is  a  first 
major  step  In  that  essential  direction. 

In  conclasion  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  difficult  and  costly  tran- 
sition proce.s.'^,  our  school  systems  ur- 
gently need  the  financial  assistance  pro- 
vided in  this  legislation,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  get  these  emergency 
funds  to  the  .schools  as  soon  as  po.ssible 

Mr  BROOMFTELD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
must  object  most  stienuously  to  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1971  or  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  the  school  de.seg- 
regation act.  Call  it  what  you  will,  this 
is  clearly  a  busing  bill.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  will  allocate  $1.5  billion  to  aid 
school  districts  In  their  desegration  plans. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  desegregation.  I 
am  proud  of  my  support  for  civil  rights 
legislation  during  my  years  In  the  House. 
But  I  am  against  forced  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance  In  our  schools  Let  me  add 
that  this  view  Is  shared  by  a  majority  of 
Amerlcsms  both  black  and  white.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  striving  to  erase  all 
vestiges   of   racial   consciousness,    when 
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the  goal  is  to  treat  all  people  as  Ameri- 
cans rather  than  blacks  or  whites,  I  find 
the  imposition  of  artificial  racial  quotas 
to  be  Inconsistent  with  that  trend. 

At  a  time  when  our  schools  have 
demonstrated  a  desperate  need  for  so 
many  valid  educational  programs,  for 
more  teachers,  smaller  classrooms,  smd 
teaching  aids.  I  must  question  the  prior- 
ity that  busing  should  receive.  These 
needs.  Mr.  Speaker,  plague  our  entire 
school  system  without  regard  to  racial 
composition  City,  suburban,  tuid  rural 
schools  are  all  waging  a  battle  to  deliver 
quality  education  to  their  children. 

In  the  face  of  .so  many  imderflnanced 
educational  programs,  this  bill  will  op- 
erate to  spend  $1.5  billion  to  faclUtate 
desegregation.  It  has  become  qiute  clear 
that  "facilitate"  in  this  context  means 
busing  I  propose  that  our  emphasis 
shotild  be  aimed  at  assuring  quality  edu- 
cation In  all  schools  rather  than  on 
trarwporting,  at  a  great  expense  of  time 
and  money,  students  from  one  school  to 
another.  There  Is  so  much  In  terms  of 
money  that  we  can  do  to  Improve  the 
education  of  our  chDdren  Mice  they  are 
Inside  the  classroom  that  I  wonder  if  we 
afford  the  luxury  of  $15  billion  merely 
to  get  the  child  to  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  hardly  an  emer- 
gency education  bill;  It  is  a  mass  trans- 
portation bill.  This  measure  leads  us 
down  a  new  avenue  of  educational  policy 
and  carries  an  enormous  price  tag  to 
boot.  Nonethele.ss.  it  has  been  placed  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  and  is  Impossible 
to  amend. 

Busing  Is  a  most  controversial  Issue; 
one  which  deserves  to  be  fully  debated. 
Therefore,  I  strongly  object  to  Its  place- 
ment on  the  Consent  Calendar  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  take  away 
the  window  dressing  and  we  have  before 
us  another  bill  for  forced  busing.  Remove 
the  sugar  coating  and  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill  Federal  agencies  will  again 
be  Imposing  impossible  requirements  on 
school  officials  and  school  systems. 

It  should  be  very  clear  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  no  part  of  forced  bus- 
ing. They  recognize  It  for  what  it  Is — the 
substitution  of  social  experiment  for  or- 
derly processes  of  education.  This  meas- 
sure  .should  not  have  come  to  the  floor 
imder  conditions  which  prevent  reason- 
able amendment.  It  should  be  defeated 
and  defeated  sotmdly. 

Ill  case  there  are  those  who  are  waver- 
ing In  their  loyalty  to  the  doctrine  of 
forced  busing,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Gallup  poll  published 
today  shows  that  74  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  opposed  to  this  abomina- 
ble practice  and  that  opposition  to  It  is 
solid  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

I  doubt  seriously  that  any  issue  now 
before  the  American  public  is  more  emo- 
tion laden  or  has  more  potential  for  de- 
struction of  community  stability  than 
forced  busing  of  America's  schoolchil- 
dren. It  was  mandated  by  the  courts — 
despite  recent  denials — and  these  rulings 
have  in  effect  taken  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  lawmakers  and  the  school  execu- 
tives. The  result  has  been  to  create  one 
of  the  greatest  social  and  educational 
crises  of  oiu*  times.  It  is  helping  to  destroy 


the  neighborhood  school  system  which 
we  recognize  as  one  of  the  basic  founda- 
tions of  America's  greatness.  The  present 
situation  miist  be  resolved  outside  the 
courts.  The  Supreme  Coiu-t  apparently  is 
trapped  in  the  quicksands  of  Its  own  con- 
fusion. It  has  substituted  social  experi- 
ment as  the  goal  for  the  Nation's  schools 
rather  than  education,  and  in  doing  so. 
it  has  lost  sight  of  the  very  purpose  for 
which  school  exist.  It  Ignores  the  fact 
that  orderly  integration  already  has  been 
accomplished  in  nearly  all  schools. 
Forced  busing  compounds  the  problems 
of  education  and  makes  it  almost  Impos- 
sible for  school  heads  to  return  to  soimd 
and  efTectlve  education  as  the  real  goal 
of  the  schools. 

In  forced  busing  the  children  lose,  the 
schools  lose,  and  the  Nation  loses.  The 
parents  and  the  school  officials  are  frus- 
trated but  they  are  not  helpless.  There 
are  ways  to  get  action  if  the  people  want 
it  enough.  One  way  is  to  defeat  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  the  Hoiise  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2266,  as  amended. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  135,  nays  222,  not  voting  72, 
as  follows; 

(RoU   No.  329) 
YEAS— 135 


Abzuf? 

Dwyer 

Mitchell 

Adams 

Edwards.  Calif 

Moorhead 

Addabbo 

Esch 

Morse 

Anderson. 

Evans,  Colo 

Mosber 

Calif. 

Pascpll 

Mo»B 

Anderson,  ni. 

Foley 

Nelsen 

Annunzio 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Obey 

Ashley 

Fraser 

O'Konskl 

AspLn 

Frellnghuysen 

O'NeUl 

BadUlo 

Prenzel 

Patten 

Beglcb 

Gonzalez 

Pepper 

Bell 

Orasso 

Perkins 

BerRland 

Green.  Pa. 

PodeU 

Blester 

Oude 

Puclnskl 

Bingham 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Qule 

BUtnlk 

Hansen.  Wash 

RaUsback 

BoggB 

Harrington 

Rangel 

Belaud 

Hastings 

Reld.  NY. 

BolUnK 

Hathaway 

Keuss 

Brademas 

Hawkins 

Rlegle 

Brasco 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Rodino 

Brooks 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Ronc&lio 

Brown.  Ohio 

Helstoakl 

Hooney.  Pa. 

Hlllls 

Rosenthal 

Burton 

Horton 

Rostenkowskl 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hosmer 

Ryan 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Howard 

Scbwengel 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Selberling 

f'arney 

Kastenmeler 

Sisk 

Celler 

Koch 

Smith.  Calif. 

Ctxlataolm 

L«ggett 

Staggers 

Collins.  111. 

Lujan 

Symington 

Conable 

McClory 

Thompson.  N  J 

Oonte 

McCloskey 

TTiomson.  Wis 

Conyers 

McCormack 

Udall 

Gorman 

McFall 

Van  Deerllu 

Cotter 

McKinney 

Vanlk 

Coughlln 

Mallllard 

Waldle 

Culver 

Matsunaga 

Whalen 

Davis.  Wis. 

Meeds 

Wolff 

de  la  Oarza 

Melcher 

Wydler 

Dellenback 

Metcalfe 

Yates 

Dellums 

Mlkva 

Yatron 

Donohue 

MUler.  Calif. 

Zwach 

Dorn 

Mlnlsh 

Drinan 

Mink 
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Abbltt 

Ash  brook 

Bray 

Alexander 

AsplnaU 

BrlLikley 

Anderson. 

Baker 

Broom  field 

Tenn. 

Belcher 

BrotEman 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Bennett 

Brown,  Uich. 

Andrews. 

Belts 

BroyhlU.  N  C. 

N.  Dak. 

Blaggl 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

\rober 

Blackburn 

Buchanan 

Arends 

Bow 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Byron 

CabeU 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen. 

Don  H 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
DavU,  Oa. 
Davis,  8.C. 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickmson 
DingeU 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evlns.  Tenn 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frey 

Fulton,  Tenn 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Garmatz 
Get  lye 
Gibbons 
GoodlLng 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Griffin 

onfnths 

Gross 
Orover 
Gubser 
H&gan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hanuner- 
schmldt 
Haraha 
Harvey 
Hebert 


Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Hogan 

Hull 

H  ungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jonea.  Tenn. 

Kasen 

Keating 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

K>TOS 

Landgrebe 

Landnim 

Latta 

L,ennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md 

McColllster 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Mayne 
Maz!K>ll 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark. 
MUls.  Md. 
Mizell 
MoUohan 
Montgoniery 
Murphy,  NY. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
OHsxa 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 
Poff 
Powell 


Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

PurceU 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

RoblnBon.  Va. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roush 

Runnels 

Ruth 

St  Oermaia 

Sarbanes 

Batterfleid 

Sctxerle 

Scbmltz 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sebeliuj 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkea 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Spenc« 

Springer 

St,eed 

Steele 

Stelger,  Ajiz 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuc*ey 

Sullty&n 

Taylor 

Teaffue.  Calif. 

TetLgue.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Oa 

Thone 

Tleman 

tniman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggon  ner 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Wtuteburst 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

WUUams 

Wilson.  Bob 

wmn 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young.  Fla. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 
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Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Baring 

Barrett 

BevUl 

Blanton 

Burleson.  Tex 

Caffery 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Clay 

Colmer 

Daniels  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  La. 

Eli  berg 

Fish 

Gallagher 

Gaydofi 

Olalmo 


Goldwater 

Hal  pern 

Hanley 

Ranna 

Hays 

HoUfleld 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Long   La 

McClure 

McEwen 

Madden 

Mathlas.  Calif 

M  in  shall 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Mtirphy,  ni. 

NU 

Pickle 

Pirnle 

Price,  m. 

Bees 


Roblaon.  NT. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rc'usselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Savior 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Skubitz 

Stanton, 

J  WlUlam 
Stanton 

James  V. 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Talcott 
Terry 
Veysey 
Whalley 
Whilten 
W  ilaon. 

Cha-nes  H. 
Young   Tex 


So  (two- thirds  not  havmg  voted  in 
favor  thereof'   the  motion  was  rejected 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Cliarles  H.  Wilson  and  Mr  Price  of 
Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Abemethy  against. 
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idr.  Dices  «i<l  M*^  Cl*y  ^<*'-  *'"»  **'  B«rtng 
a^alnat. 

Mr  MoiMgan  and  Mr.  PlolUe  for.  wtth  Ur. 
Burleson  at  Texaa  against. 

Mr  3U)»ea  and  Mr.  Rees  for.  wllh  Mr.  Kfl- 
berg  against. 

Mr  B«irett  and  Mr.  Abourezk  for,  witt>  Mr. 
Blantoo  acalnst 

Mr  D»nl«U  of  Bcw  Jeney  and  Mr  caark 
for.  wltb  Mr.  BevUl  against 

Mr  aovnerj  of  Mew  Tortc  and  Mr.  Roybal 
for,  wltti  Ur.  CaSery  agaliuit 

Mr  NU  and  Mr  OaUagber  far,  wltb  Mr 
WHlttcn  against. 

Mr.  Ma<rtrr  and  Mr  James  V  SUnton  for 
wUh  Mr.  Rousselot  against. 

Mr  Halpern  and  Mr  Hollfleld  Tor.  with 
Mr.  Ptmle  against. 

Until  further  notice ; 
Mr  Young  of  Texaa  with  Mr   Wiudiey 
Mr  Sblpley  with  Mr  Derwlnski 
Mr  Haaiey  with  Mr.  Plab. 
Mr  StabMefleld  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr  Keltb 
Mr  TTunn^  with  Mr.  McClure 
Mr  Morgan  with  ill.  MUMhall 
Mr.  Murpby  of  Ulaota  with  Mr.  WlUlani 
J.  Suintofi. 

Mr  Setaeuer  wltb  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr  Dow  with  Mr  Vey«ey 

Mr  Oodmer  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr  Dent  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Jt^obm  wltb  Mr.  Oold water 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Matblas  of  CalUarnia 

Mr  Kee  with  Mr  Boblaoa  of  New  York. 

Mr  Kartti  with  Mr   Terry. 

Mr  Bekbardt  with  Mr  Kuppe. 

Mr  Olalmo  with  Mr  Sandman. 

Mr  Oaydos  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr  DaoMson  with  Mr.  Boy. 

Mr.  DELANEY  changed  his  vote  from 
yea  •  to  "nay  " 

Mr  OTCONSKI  changed  hi.s  vote  from 
"nay  '  to  "yea." 

Mr.  6TRATTON  changed  his  vote  froni 
"yea  '  to  **nay   ' 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armotinced 
AS  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr     POCINSKJ     Mr    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  thetr  remark.s  on  the 
bill  Just  con-sidered. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqtKst  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREDIT 


UNION    SHARE   INSURANCE 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  nxwe  to 
su-ipend  the  rules  and  pass  the  hill 
tHJl  »961'  to  provide  temporary  In- 
surance for  the  member  account*  of  cer- 
tain federal  Credit  Unions,  and  for  other 
purpofics,  sf,  amended 

The  Clerk  read  a«  follows: 

U  a    99SI 

P  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
R.-rrreiw^lttiies  o/  th^  United  Statei  o/ 
Amirira  in  Conffrext  as^e'mbted, 

Sbction  I.  Subsection  (dt  of  section  301 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  .Act  112  TJ  8  C 
ITSIidl  I  la  amended  by  «tnuii«  out  one 
year"  and  tnaerttng  in  lieu  thereof  "three 
years". 

Sec.    2     Subsection    icl    of    section    301    of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Ai:t  (13  VB.C    1781 
(c)  )   Is  unended  by  adQlng  at  the  end  ttoere- 
o*  the  following  new  paragraph 
•(8>    Wttb  rtsp«ct 


to  State  credit   traloos 


wliicb  «n  autliflrtaMd  by  State  Uv  to  xe- 
oelva  demand  depcMlta.  the  Administrator 
abaH  appiove  tba  application  of  any  sucb 
State  credit  imlan  for  ln*arance  of  Its  mem- 
ber auAJunla  If  (A)  stich  St»t)e  credit  tmlon 
otherwtoe  meets  the  reqntrsmenU  for  Insjr- 
anoe  eststhllabed  ouAsr  tAle  Act.  and  (B)  In 
tiM  ewnt  of  ll<nifctarton  ot  such  State  credit 
unlOB.  t^  etalzns  wttb  lespncT  to  <tefnaad 
<le|»astt  aoooiioU  sbaii  be  •ubordlnsite  bo  the 
<>f«im»  with  resftect  U>  laeuJaaz  accounta.  For 
purpoaas  of  tbis  paragraph  and  for  purpueen 
of  determining  the  extent  of  Insurance  cov- 
erage under  this  Act,  demand  deport  ac- 
exninta  slwUl  not  be  ctiasldered  metnber  ac- 
counts and  shall  not  be  Inaured  under  tbe 
provlalons  ctf  Uils  Act." 

aw:  8  Section  aoe(a)<3)  ot  the  Ftodeml 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  UAC  17»»<a)(JM  ts 
amended  by  — 

(ij  striking  out  assumption  of  lU  lUbll- 
Ity  by  another  Insrrred  credit  union"  and 
tmertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "•ssumpllon  of  Its 
liability  Ijy  another  pereon": 
(2)  striking  out  "may  guarantee  any  other 
tnsared  eredlt  unloo  afatnat  lc<a  by  rea- 
aoD  of  Its  '  SAd  Ineertlng  Ui  Ueu  thereof  "may 
guarantee  any  person  agalnal  loss  by  r«a.s<Hi 
of  his ';  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "I^Jr  proTposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  •person'  means  any 
credit  union.  Individual,  partnership,  corpo- 
ration trijst.  estate.  cooptsraUwe,  aaaoctatlon. 
gover&mcnt  or  goverumentai  subdiTlstoti  or 
agency,  or  other  entity  " 

The  aPBAKER.  b  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  WIDNAIXu  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  seconc. 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  Witiiout  objection,  a 
second  will  be  conatdered  as  ordered. 
There  wae  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  9961 
was  ortghuilly  considered  by  thU  body 
under  susjpenslon  of  the  rules  earlier  this 
month,  but  tailed  by  a  shm  margin  to 
gain  Uie  necessary  two-thirds  vote  for 
passage.  In  order  to  make  certain  that 
this  much  needed  legialation  1*  enacted 
this  year.  Uie  bill  haa  been  put  bsbck  on 
the  Suspen«ion  Calendar  with  an  amend- 
ment that  will  eliminate  the  objection 
raised  by  those  who  voted  against  thl.-^ 
legislation  when  It  was  first  on  the  Hou.se 
floor 

As  reported  from  the  committee,  the 
bill  would  have  granted  temporary  in- 
surance for  2  years  for  Federal  credit 
unions  whoee  insurance  application*  had 
been  denied  by  the  National  Credit 
Unkm  Administration  It  was  felt  by 
some  Members  that  the-  automatic  grant- 
ing of  such  insurance  might  cause  a  fi- 
nancial hard.ship  on  the  insurance  fund 
and  therefore,  opposed  the  leRislation. 

In  tlie  amended  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion, which  IS  before  the  Hou.se  today,  the 
automatic  in.surance  provision  has  been 
removed.  In  its  place,  an  extension  of  Uie 
time  limit  for  securing  the  insurance  has 
been  inserted.  This  Is  the  vcrslor  of  tlie 
Iegi.sla,tlon  that  was  reported  overwhelm - 
iofily  by  the  Bank  Supervision  and  In- 
surance Subcommittee. 

Under  the  original  .^hare  insurance 
legislation  pa.ssed  In  the  9I.st  Congre.ss. 
Federal  credit  unions  whose  insurance 
applications  were  denied  v.erc  given  1 
year  to  obtain  such  Insurance  or  be  forced 
ii>to  liquidation.  It  was  estimated  at 
that  time  that  only  a  few  hundred  credit 
imions  would  not  meet  the  insurance  re- 
auirements   However,  as  a  result  of  what 


I  oooeider  uimecesearily  harsh  adminis- 
trmtive  guidelirves  set  down  by  Uie  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Admmistratioa.  some 
1,400  eredtt  unions  have  been  reiectcd 
for  insurance,  and  uaieae  Uie  deadline  for 
such  insuraiioe  is  extended,  tiie  liquida- 
CKin  of  these  credit  unions  will  begin 
early  next  year. 

The  amended  Teraion  of  U.R.  M41 
would  extend  from  1  to  S  years  the 
period  within  which  a  Federal  credit 
anion  would  have  to  meet  tbe  insoranee 
requirements,  l^ie  credit  union  would 
not  t>e  Insured  during  this  oeriod  but 
would  be  allowed  to  continae  its  opera - 
Uoiis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  otoiecCion 
to  the  bill  in  its  present  foorm.  Certainly, 
no  one  wants  to  see  a  credit  union  put 
out  of  business  because  it  coukl  not  meet 
an  administrative  guideline.  The  ledsia- 
tion  in  this  form  has  been  discussed  on  a 
bipartisan  basts,  and  no  one  has  raised 
an  objectton.  There  are  two  otlier  sec- 
tions of  U.M.  M«l  and  they  are  identical 
U  the  bill  that  was  orlginaily  brought  up 
ixider  tlto  Suspension  Calendar. 

Section  2  of  the  legislatian  ciarifles  the 
authority  of  the  administrator  of  the  Na- 
tMMial  Credit  Union  Admlnstratlon  to  In- 
sure SUte-chartered  credit  unions  who 
accept  demand  deposits. 

LA-st  year,  the  State  tjt  Rhode  Island 
r  lacted    legislation    that    would    sdlow 
State  chartered  credit  umons  to  accept 
demand   deposiu.   The   National    Credit 
Union  Administration  ruled  that  it  did 
not  have  the  authority  to  insure  such  de- 
posits     Pollowmg     tills.     Rhode     Island 
Ijegislature  pnised  a  new  Mil  that  per- 
mitted the  Rhode  Island  credit  anions  to 
have  demand  depoaitB  but  did  not  require 
that  they  be  insured.  Still,  the  National 
Credit  Union  Admlnistralion  refused  to 
Insure  share  accounts  in  Rhode  IMand 
credit  umons  exeepttn<  demand  deposits. 
Under  section  2  at  U.R.  9M1  the  Na- 
tionaJ  Credit  Union  Adnxtnistratian  must 
Insure   a   State -chartered    credit    union 
aoceptir«  demand  depoBtls  if  it  meets  all 
of  the  criteria  set  down  by  the  act.  In 
stiort.    the   Administrator    cannot    deny 
the  insurance  solely  because  ttie  credit 
uiuon   aocepls   demand  depoaitB.   As   a 
further  condition,  the  legislation  makies 
it  clear  that  the  demand  deposits  of  stich 
a  credit  union  will  not  be  tnsored.  and,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  insurance  the  clalins 
of  the  demand  de;x»itor8  must  be  subor- 
dinat.ed  to  the  claims  of  the  shareholders 
in  the  event  of  a  liquidation. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  this  section 
in  no  way  authorises  Inderal  credit 
unions  to  accept  demand  deposits,  nor  is 
It  designed  to  encourage  or  <lisoour««e 
State  credit  unions  from  gaining  demand 
deposits  authority  At  the  prewmt  Ume 
only  one  State.  Rhode  Island,  authorises 
credit  lailons  to  accept  demand  depo.«it.s. 
and  this  was  done  only  after  a  »lmll«r 
tjpe  of  authority  was  granted  to  other 
types  of  thrift  InsUtutloiis  In  addlUon. 
Rhode  Island  offlclals  felt  that  the  Ved- 
eral  share  Insurance  law  would  cover  de- 
mand deposits.  Thus,  section  2  of  H.R. 
0061  U  designed  to  dear  up  a  a»>ecific 
point  and  does  not  grant  any  new  au- 
thority to  either  SUte  or  Federal  credit 
unions. 

Sertlon  3  of  the  bill  gives  the  Adminis- 
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trator  more  autliority  in  liquidating  a 
credit  union  or  trying  to  shore  up  a  credit 
union  with  financial  problems. 

Under  present  law,  if  the  Administrator 
wants  to  merge  an  open  or  closed  credit 
union,  his  only  choice  is  to  do  so  with  an- 
other insured  credit  imlon.  Also,  if  he 
wants  to  guarantee  the  obligations  of  a 
credit  union  to  a  third  party,  that  third 
party  can  only  be  an  instired  credit 
union. 

Under  section  3.  the  Administrator  is 
given  a  wide  choice  in  electing  other  fi- 
nancial institutions,  government  bodies, 
or  even  private  corporations,  both  profit- 
making  and  nonprofitmaking  for  the 
purpose.";  of  guaranteeing  to  them  the 
payment  of  obligations  originally  held  by 
the  failing  credit  union.  This  is  merely 
permissive  legislation  and  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  closing,  let  me  point  out  that  Con- 
gress cannot  stand  by  and  let  1,400  credit 
unions  go  by  the  wayside  without  action. 
Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  tliis  bill 
be  pa.'yipd  a.s  quickly  as  passible 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
there  is  brought  before  the  House  a  bill 
which  has  caused  quite  some  confusion 
among  the  Members.  Although  I  cotild 
not  support  the  version  of  H.R.  9961  that 
was  brought  to  the  floor  under  suspen- 
sion 2  weeks  ago.  I  find  the  provisions  of 
H  R  9961  brought  before  the  House  to- 
day to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the 
needs  and  objectives  of  the  credit  union 
movement  and  its  members. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  problem  involved 
1.";  that  of  some  1,400  Federal  credit  unions 
which  have  been  rejected  by  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  as 
not  qualifying  for  insurance.  Under  the 
present  law,  at  the  e"plratlon  of  1  year 
from  the  time  of  the  original  rejection, 
the  Administrator  must  liquidate  those 
credit  unions  which  still  do  not  qualify. 
Of  the  1,400  credit  unions  affected  by 
these  pro\'isions,  it  is  estimated  that  half 
will  meet  the  standard  before  this  year 
has  run;  and  another  350  will  be  able  to 
come  up  to  snuff  given  additional  time. 

There  are  Ave  general  requirements 
set  out  In  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 
requirements  that  arc  used  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  determining  whether  or 
not  a  given  credit  union  shall  become  in- 
sured These  criteria  are; 

First,  the  adequacy  of  the  credit  im- 
lon's  reserves; 

Second,  the  soundness  of  its  financial 
condition  and  policies; 

Third,  the  fitness  of  its  management; 

Fourth,  the  possibility  of  imdue  risk  to 
the  fund;  and 

Fifth,  the  consistency  of  Its  powers 
and  purposes  with  the  promotion  of  thrift 
amonir  its  members. 

Certainly  these  standards  are  not  un- 
reasonable, and  they  should  be  main- 
tained If  the  Insurance  program  for  cred- 
it union  shares  Is  to  be  kept  on  a  sound 
basis.  As  the  House  wisely  decided  2 
weeks  ago,  insurance  should  not  be  pro- 
vided automatically  to  those  credit  im- 
lons  which  are  in  violation  of  one  or  more 
•  of  these  standards. 

However,  It  la  equally  undesirable  that 
many  credit  unions  be  liquidated  invol- 
unUrlly  because  they  are  not  able  to 
meet  a  time  limit  which  experieooe  has 


now  proven  to  be  too  stringent.  There- 
fore, the  provision  before  us  today  would 
extend  the  period  from  1  year  to  3  years 
for  a  rejected  credit  union  to  qualify  for 
instirance.  This  middle  course,  between 
automatic  insurance  and  forced  liquida- 
tion, has  been  approved  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Adininistration  ar.  a  desir- 
able solution  to  the  problem  facjig  those 
credit  tmions  whose  year  for  qualification 
is  running  out. 

I  shall  not  elaborate  on  sections  2  and 
3  other  than  to  mention  that  there  is 
substantial  accord  within  the  commit- 
tee as  well  as  the  credit  union  commu- 
nity that  these  two  provisions  will  give 
needed  authority  to  the  Administrator  in 
dealing  with  State -chartered  credit  un- 
ions and  those  credit  unions  which  are  in 
need  of  assistance  with  their  financial 
problems  or  in  liquidation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  wholeheartedly 
commend  to  my  colleagues  H.R  9961  as 
u  is  brought  before  the  House  today.  I 
am  most  hopeful  that  the  expeditious 
action  of  the  House  will  encourage  the 
other  body  to  act  in  a  similar  manner  so 
that  the  tmcertain  future  of  these  credit 
unions  may  be  resolved  promptly  and  fa- 
vorably. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Oc- 
tober of  last  year  Public  Law  91-468. 
pa.ssed  by  Congress  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, was  signed.  This  law  pronded 
mandatory  share  insurance  for  Federal 
credit  unions.  Such  insurance  had  never 
before  been  made  available  and  was  con- 
sidereo  to  be  a  reward  for  the  excellent 
safety  record  of  the  credit  unions  m  the 
past  years. 

Federal  credit  unions  were  required  to 
meet  certain  management  and  financial 
standards  within  1  year  of  disapproval 
by  the  administrator  of  an  application 
for  insurance  or  be  forced  to  liquidate 
Today,  there  are  roughly  11,000  federally 
chartered  credit  unions  covered  by  Fed- 
eral insurance  and  some  1,400  that  are 
not  covered,  or  about  11  percent  of  the 
total  left  uncovered.  Of  these,  about 
1.100.  or  80  percent,  have  been  rejected 
lor  share  Insurance  because  of  InsttfB- 
cient  reserves. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  NCUA  has 
gone  beyond  the  reserve  requirements  set 
by  Congress  and  established  special  re- 
.serve  requirements.  This  clearly  contra- 
dicts the  int«it  of  the  law  and  has 
brought  us  to  the  present  situation. 

H.R.  9961  merely  extends  from  1  to  3 
years  the  time  limit  under  which  Federal 
credit  unions  have  to  obtain  the  Insur- 
ance before  they  would  be  required  to 
liquidate.  They  will  not  be  insured  during 
this  period,  but  they  will  be  able  to  op- 
erate and  hopefully,  correct  the  adminis- 
trative deficiencies. 

There  Is  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  I  sponsored  and  should  like  to 
explain.  In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  State  legislature  passed  a  law 
which  allowed  credit  unions,  upon  meet- 
ing certain  reserve  and  other  require- 
ments, to  accept  demand  deposit  ac- 
counts. For  example,  total  shares  must 
exceed  $1  million.  A  reserve  of  20  percent 
must  be  maintained  In  cash  or  equivalent 
against  the  outstanding  checking  accotmt 
balances,  and  no  overdrafts  will  be  al- 
lowed. Of  great  Importance  Is  that  mem- 


ber shares  and  deposits,  excluding  de- 
mand deposits,  must  be  insured. 

However,  General  Nickerson  refused  to 
insure  the  sayings  accounts  of  over  200.- 
000  Rhode  Islanders  who  are  members  of 
State  chartered  credit  unions,  becatise  he 
said  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  did 
not  authorize  insurance  for  those  demand 
deposit  accoimts  permissible  under  State 
law. 

Further,  the  Administrator  refuses 
such  insurance  on  the  grounds  that  de- 
mand deposit  accounts  will  be  paid  out 
first  in  event  of  liquidation,  and  the  in- 
surance ftmd  will  have  to  pay  out  to 
savings  depositors.  This  would  place  an 
unfair  burden  on  the  fund 

Therefore,  I  have  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  the  committee  approved  to 
provide  insurance  for  the  savings  ac- 
counts of  credit  unions  of  all  States  who 
are  permitted  by  State  law-  to  accept  de- 
mand deposit  accounts,  so  long  as  these 
savings  accounts  are  placed  ahead  of  the 
demand  deposit  accounts  in  the  case  of 
liquidation;  moreover,  these  demand  de- 
posits may  not  be  insured  with  Federal 
insurance. 

Admittedly  this  is  a  Rhode  Island 
States  rights  amendment  It  would  apply 
solely  to  State  chartered  credit  unions 
and  in  fact  only  to  Rhode  Island,  the 
only  such  State  at  present,  but  in  time 
there  will  be  others.  My  amendment  is 
for  all  States  present  and  future. 

Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
SiTeaker,  I  am  most  pleased  in  the  i>assage 
in  the  House  today  of  the  credit  imion 
share  insurance  amendments  The  ap- 
proval of  this  measure  will  imderpin  the 
foimdations  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment in  America,  all  the  more  a  timely 
need,  in  this  period  of  uncertain  economic 
growth.  As  one  who  played  a  major  role 
in  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  I  have 
.supported  this  legislation,  realizing  its 
benefits  and  worth  for  the  many  thou- 
sands who  save  in  credit  unions,  and 
whose  deposits,  without  any  possible 
question,  are  deserving  of  insurability 
The  fine  work  that  the  many  credit 
unions  located  within  my  10th  Congres- 
sional District  in  Massachusetts,  in  Pall 
River,  Attleboro,  North  Attleboro,  Taun- 
ton, ana  many  other  cities  do,  attests  to 
the  succesi.  of  the  credit  union  movemMit 

For  the  Federal  credit  unions  located 
throughout  all  of  the  United  States, 
whose  operations  and  efficiency  can  pro- 
gress to  the  standartis  of  insurability 
under  the  provisions  of  the  mandatory- 
share  insurance  program  estaUished 
within  the  Nationsil  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration, this  measure  we  have  approved 
today  will  allow  the  time  for  the  credit 
tmions  to  strengthen  themselves,  and 
continue  to  serve  as  a  vital  and  needed 
community  service.  TTils  measure  is 
equally  worthy  In  that  it  presents  a  solu- 
tion to  the  difficult  problem  faced  by 
many  credit  unions,  whose  temi>orary 
noninsured  standing  diminishes  the  In- 
centive necessary  to  attract  added  share 
deposits,  thus  strengthening  itself,  to  bet- 
ter and  more  efScleciUy  serve  its  clientele 
The  i>rovisloD  at  this  measure  to  amend 
the  Federal  credit  union  leglslatioo  so 
that  a  iierlod  of  2  ye«rB.  rather  than  I, 
Is  afforded  credit  imlons  now  lacUng  tn- 
surabUltr.  but  coverable.  Is  Indeed  wise. 
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The  administrator  has  stated  tills  hlm- 
aeU  in  bis  testimany  before  the  Banking 
aod  Currency  CommiUee,  In  vhlcb  aj?- 
pearaace  he  attested  to  the  large  number 
ot  credit  unions  which  could  well  quallXy 
tor  coverace  In  an  extended  time  period. 

It  is  a  plea&ure  to  take  cognizance  of 
this  forward  step  in  ecooomlc  service  to 
the  many  Americans  who  participate  in 
Lhe  ciedU  uokxis  throughout  the  Nation 

The  6PEAKSP~  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texsw  t^'-t  the  Oouse  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H-R.  8961,  as  amenrtfd 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  obiect  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
iB  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  thai  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
aoii  Memiaers.  and  the  Clerk  wUl  call  the 

rolL 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were— yeas  350,  nays  0.  ivot  voting  76 

as  follows; 

I  Boll  No.  880) 


MoCnnock 
■SeOMd* 


Ifnlctnt 


tkoBltb,  If  .T. 


Abbitt 

Abe  us 

AdaJTLS 

AtWabbo 

AlBXkzider 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson  m 


T«nn. 
Andrews.  Mm,. 
Andrews, 

N  D»k 
AAnuzi2io 
Arcber 
Arends 
Aatabrook 
AatiUrr 
Aspln 
Aspinal! 
BsdUlo 
Baker 
BvfClrti 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
BengUmd 
BeMs 
Bta£Ki 
Booster 
Btn^lHLia 
Bt*ekt>Mro 

BogBS 


Biiiltat: 

Bow 

Brmdenias 

Braaoo 

Brmy 

BrookA 
BpocwtweW 


TKA8— 860 

Ctmncf 

Ciauaeo. 
Don  H. 
Clawaon.  Del 
Cleveland 
OoUter 
CoUins.  lU. 
Oontns.  Trx 
OaamlMt 
Oontf* 
Canyers 
Ccirman 
Cottrr 

Crane 

Culver 

I>an4<4.  Va 

DsTla.  O^ 

Uavi«.sx:. 

DaYls,  Wl». 

delaOsm 

Deteoar 

DeUeBb*(A 

OcUuma 

Denliolm 

OtTLftH 

Otddnsoo 

JUaiKibue 

Dorn 

t>OW<lT 

Dosmlnc 

QrloMi 

Dulski 

dii  Pent 
Dwyer 

EdWKTds.  Ala 
,  CalU 


Btomu,  Ulci^ 

Brown,  Otolo 
Brrryhm,  N  C 
BsoyAQl.  Ta. 
Buctisnaa 
Burke,  FlJL 
Biirke.  Mass 
Bull  I 
B>I 
Byruc.  Pa. 
Bymea.  Wia. 
B\T<i»n 
Gate  II 
Gallery 
Camp 
Csrey  N  T 
CMmey 
Cartar 
,  Casey.  Tex- 
Cedeitwi  g 


ii^BtLlecaan 

Kvans,  Cdlo 

Faae«n 

nndtCT 

Flaber 

Floud 

FliB« 

fKord.  Gerald  SL 

Purd. 

WUnamD 
Ftarsyttot 


TYcJinglmysen 
rtvnael 


ruItMO.  Teun.  L<ei>iuiB 

I^qua  l^nt 

OatiAaiMfets  Uak 

G^nnata  Liias.  Md 

Oettys  tujan 


Mcnui 

McKay 

MoKevltt 


Plka 

I^)a«» 

I\m)sB 


Sprlngwf 
Staggers 
Staad 


Gray 

Green.  Oreg- 

Qreen.  Pa 

Ortffln 

Gra^ 

Oroser 

Obibarr 

Ha«an 
Hater 

Uall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
sdumkdt 
HarT"   Ida^iiu 
Hansen.  Wa«h 
Harsha 
Harspy 
Haa(lit«s 
HaUuiway 
Hawkins 
H«toert 

Uectiitr.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  liasa. 
Helstoakl 
Heoderaon 
iUck&Maaa. 
UicJu.  Waab. 
HUIU 
Ht>H««i 
Korton 
Uoamer 
Howard 
HiiU 

Huneate 
Muot 

Hutchinson 
Irtwrd 

Jekasno.OaUf 
A>hi*aDii.  Pa. 

JuIUM 

Jones,  .Ma 
Jones.  I*  C 
Joaea.  Tenn. 
Ks"-'"""'"^ 
Kazen 
KeatinK 

KODP 

K.ln« 

Kiuczynski 

Ko«-h 

Kyi 

1  jiirlt.-rf  hy 

Tjinrtrum 
Latta 


UcUUlan 
Maodonald. 


PowU 
Preyer.  N.C. 
filce.  Tei. 
Prfsr,  A*. 


Stel«er,  Aria. 
Stetsar.  Wis. 


Mainiard 
Mann 
run 


UaCkta.Oa. 

Uatsuna^a 
Mayne 

tfaEBOll 


QulUan 

Rallsback 

MuidaU 


Bartck 
Held,  If  T 
Heuss 


Meidicr 

Uetcalie 
Michel 
MIksa 

lUUer.  Calif. 
Miner.  Ohio 
MIIU,  ArK 
Mtns.  Md. 
Mmlalk 


Ittecie 

Buberts 
Roblnsun.  Va 
BoMmo 
Roe 

Bueers 
Roncallo 
RiKmey.  Pa 


Mosa 
MvriihV. 
Myers 
Watcher 


MitciMn 

Mlzell 

Molkiban 

MoBtifOtnery 

Moor  bead 
Morse 


N  Y. 


•ictaen 

NicboU 

CThey 

Oltara 

OKonakl 

O  NeiU 

Passman 

Ptt^man 

PaUen 

Pelly 

Pepper 


Rostenkowsk.! 

Biiuab 

Rvmnets 

Ruppe 

Rath 

Byaa 

St  Oermaln 


Satterfleid 

KcJsorte 

Sobeuer 

flrttmltz 

BcJiareeljeU 

Brfa«wn«el 

ScoU 

Setiellus 

aeUMrltnt; 

Utioup 

tjtortver 

Sixes 

6t6k 


sunctttv 

SuUlsan 

ByHitnston 

TSTlar 

Tea«ue,  Calif 
Taag»e,Tex. 
Tbompson.  0». 

llMOnJSOB.  M  J 

TboDaaoB.  Wis. 
Tlkoaa 
Tlernan 
Odall 
xnianan 
Vao  Deerlln 
Vander  Ja«t 
Vuiilk 

WaUUe 

Wampler 

Ware 

Wbaien 

WklM 

Wblteburst 

Wldnall 

WHW»"» 

WUliams 
WUm 

woin 

Wri«»»t 

W>-att. 

Wyvlter 

Wyllf 

Wynian 

Yatca 

Yatron 

Youn«.  Fla. 

Zablockl 

Zino 

Zwacb 


Smith.  Calif 
bmltb,  Iowa 


MAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTIMG — •» 


AbemetJiy 
Aboureek 

fiamv 

Barrett 

Bevin 

Blanton 

Biirleaoji,  Tf.x. 

Chamberlain 

ClaA 

ClaT 


Daniels.  N  J 

Uanlelaon 

Dent 

Uerwuiski 

DevlQe 

Disncs 

Uow 

Eckbardt 
Eklwarrts,  lJ» 
EUberg 


Gotdwater 

Gruatbs 

Haipem 

Hanley 

aaana 

HarrtogttMi 

Says 

HollHeM 

Ja<-olM 

Jarman 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Kmrkerndiill 


Qule 


McClure 


UarSSen 

Mathlaa.  Calif 

Minsball 

Monasan 

Montan 

Murikliy.m 

Six 

PlcMe 

Plrnte 

pnoe,  lU. 

Purcell 


R»jbl»i:in.  N  T. 
Roonev.  N  Y 
Bouasetot 
Boy 

Buybal 

Sandman 

Baylor 

aklptey 
iikubiut 
^uiiiton. 

J   William 
6taa«ea. 

James  V 
SUikes 
m,ui>M»fWr;.i 

Taioooi 

Terry 

Veysey 
WhaHt-y 
Whit  ten 
Wtlaan.  Bob 
Wilson. 

CTtarlesH 
Yotjmc.  Tf*x. 


Ifr  SWpley  wttli  Mr  8k«b»t«. 
Mr  BevtU  vttli  ICr  Tvry. 
Mr   Ellbarg  wllfc  ISr.  WkaUerf. 


Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
nla. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


aiaUBO  trttii  Mx-  aablsfta  oi  New  York. 
Boooe;  oT  New  York  wltb  Mr.  HaJpero. 
Hanna  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
Hollfleld  with  Mr    Mathlas  of  Callfor- 

Kartli  with  Mr  »ckhBrdt. 
Kee  with  Mr  MnrphT  ot  imnots. 
Charles  H  Wilson  with  Mr.  Rouaaeiot. 
Wbltun  wltb  Mr  Monagan 
Younc  ot  Texas  with  Mr.  Morgan. 
Stubblefl£ld  with  Mr.  Boy. 
Baring  wltb  Mr  Stokes. 
Pickle  wttTi  Mr  Wtx 
Rees  with  Mr  TRk-<»tt 
Dtggs  wltH  Mr  DerwlnAl. 
Roybal  wltb  Mr.  Evlns  of  Teiineaaee. 
Jaeoba  with  Mr.  Bseh. 
Au-uaJi  wlUi  Mr.  Kuykenriail. 
BurleaOB  of  Tei^s  with  Mr.  Qule. 
Clark  with  Mr  Clay 
Calmer  with  Mr   Devlne 
Danlelson  with  Mr   Bob  Wilson 
Foler  with  Mrs  Oriatha 
PuroeU  with  Mr.  HarrtDgton. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  changed 
tus  vote  from  "nay"  to  '*yea." 

"Hie  result  of  the  vote  was  aruioimced 
as  ahove  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"To  provide  Federal  credit  unions  with 
2  additional  years  to  meet  the  reqnire- 
mentfi  for  In.surance.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaaiawus  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  the  prlvUege  procedin*  the  vote 
of  extending  their  ronarks  and  Includ- 
ing related  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon,  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CtaapIieU 

Cbisbolm 


Grasso 


McCormack 


EvUiS.  Teun 
Pish 
Foley 
Oaj«lo« 

CUauno 

So  itwo-thBTds  having  voted  in  f«vor 

thereof  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
t^e  bill,  as  aiaended.  was  pa/^aed. 

The  Cierk  aanounoed  the  foUowuig 
pairs: 

Mr  Prtee  of  nunoia  wtth  Mr  Mt<nur«. 

Mr  Abemetitf  with  Mr.  Ketth. 

Mr  /M»ea  V  Staaton  wlU»  Mr  McSweu. 

Mr.  Haya  with  Mr.  WItiiam  J  StarUMi. 

Mr  fllaaton  with  Mr.  Cbamhe.rlala. 

Mr.  Daal«ls  of  New  Jersey  will*  Mr.  Plmie. 

Mr.  Dent  wllh  Mr.  Sandmsn. 

Mr  MacUlenvUbMr  MlnsbaTl 

Mr  Barrett  with  Mr  Saylcr 

Mr   <\t)oirrw!k  wttti  Mr  Yeysey. 

Mr    Hflm>ey  wt«i  Mr   FIA. 


NARCOTIC  TRKATMKWTIN  CORREC- 
TIONAL iNSTmTnows 

Mr  EDWABOS  of  California.  Mr 
Siieaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  tl»e  bill  (H-R  8348)  to  amend  the 
Omiubuis  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  IM*  to  provide  lor  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  treatment  pro- 
grams for  certain  dn«  abusers  who  are 
confined  to  or  reieased  from  correctional 
in.stitutions  and  facilities,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  rolloa-s: 
H.a.  saw 

Bf  If  enarfd  bf  the  Sem*U  mnd  Uouse 
ot  Repreoeiuativet  of  tk*  UuUed  StaUa  ol 
Anerica  in  C«H7r««  «ss«mAI«l,  That  ia>  sec- 
ilnn  453  of  title  I  of  the  Omolbus  Crime  Ctin- 
irol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  19M  te  amenfled 
by  redesignating  p«n«T»ph  (»»  aa  paragraph 
<10».  by  Btrtklng  out  -a*d-  at  tha  eofl  of 
paragraph  (8) .  and  by  taaertlog  lmBa«l»at.ly 
aft*-  paragraph  («)  the  foUowtn*  -ew  para- 

^"^V  proviaes  n»ceaaarF  artaoirarnenta  tor 
the  development  and  oiKsratUiB  of  narcwtlc 
U-efctment  programs  In  correctional  'n*^; 
llons  and  JaclHtles  and  In  oanr»ectlon  with 
probation  ao<l  o*toer  •uperffcwrf  r««eaae  pro- 
>raMs  lor  aS  petaona.  iatmomcmXM*  •■•o" 
|«t«e.  who  a«.  •««  askUeta  a»*  w  Hmg 
abu.sers.  and"  ,_...,„ 

<h|  SMUao  4M  af  tille  I  ot  aucto  Act  is 
amcnAed  fcy  addlaf  at  tb«  esid  tber»>X  the 
following  new  paragiapb: 

-m  admtlon.  Uie  AanrtrtstnrtttfBTian  issue 
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cernlng  the  standards  that  shall  be  met  by 
drug  trsatmeat  programs  In  8tat«  and  local 
prisons  and  tboae  to  which  persona  oa>  parole 
are  assigned." 

i  e  1  Tb«  amendmeDt  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  the  comprehensive 
State  plans  filed  with  the  Law  Enforcement 
.\sst6tance  Administration  on  and  after 
January  1,  1973. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  WICK3INS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  villi  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  weis  no  objection. 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  ajsked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  HJl.  8389  provides  that  States, 
in  order  to  get  funds  from  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  for 
correctional  institutions  and  facilities 
under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  include  in  their 
comprehensive  State  plans  "necessary 
arrangements  for  the  development  and 
operation  of  iiarcotic  treatment  pro- 
grams in  correctional  institutions  and 
facilities  and  in  connection  with  proba- 
tion and  otlier  supervisory  release  pro- 
grams for  all  persons,  incarcerated  and 
on  parole,  who  ai'e  diug  addicts  and  drug 
abusers." 

Under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  SUtes  that  wish 
to  participate  in  grEuits  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes  wliich  are  administered 
by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration must  establish  a  State  plan- 
ning agency  and  submit  a  comprehensive 
State  plan  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  Tlie  act  il8 
use.  sec  3733 1  sets  forth  specific  re- 
quirements lor  inclu.sion  in  the  Sute 
comprel^iensive  plan. 

In  1970  tlie  act  was  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  grants  throuiiti  LEAA  for  cor- 
rectional institutions  and  facilities. 
States  who  desire  grants  for  this  purpose 
must  incorporate  in  their  comprehensive 
plans  an  application  containing  eight 
specific  requirements; 

First,  that  the  plan  set  forth  a  compre- 
hensive statewide  program  for  the  con- 
struction, acquisition,  or  renovation  of 
correctional  institutions  and  facilities  in 
the  State  and  the  improvement  of  correc- 
tional programs  and  policies  tlu-ougliout 
the  sute; 

Second,  that  it  contain  satisfactory  as- 
surances that  giants  received  for  correc- 
tional institutions  and  facilities  will  be 
admini-stered  by  and  for  the  purposes  of 
a  pubhc  agency ; 

Tliird.  the  plan  must  provide  satisfac- 
tory assurances  that  funds  received 
specifically  for  correctional  institutions 
and  faciUties  will  not  result  in  a  decrease 
of  funds  which  the  State  would  other- 
vise  apply  to  such  facilities  from  its 
Krant.s  received  for  general  law  enforce- 
ment purposes  from  tlie  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration; 

Fourth,  the  plan  must  place  satisfac- 
tory emphasis  on  the  development  and 
operation  of  community -based  correc- 
tional facilities  and  programs.  Including 
luLlfway  houses,  dlagnotttc  services, 
probation,  and  other  supervisory  release 
programs; 


Fifth.  It  must  propose  advanced  tech- 
niques in  the  design  of  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  facilities; 

Sixth,  It  must  propose,  where  feasible, 
the  sharing  of  correctional  facilities  on  a 
regional  basis; 

Seventh,  the  plan  must  provide  satis- 
factory assurance  that  personnel  stand- 
ards of  correctional  institutions  and  fa- 
cilities reflect  advanced  practices: 

Hghth,  the  plan  must  show  that  the 
State  Is  engaging  in  projects  and  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  recruiting,  orga- 
nisation, training,  and  education  of  per- 
sonnel employed  in  correctional  activi- 
ties; and 

Ninth,  the  State  plan  for  correctional 
institutions  must  comply  with  the  general 
requirements  set  forth  for  the  compre- 
hensive State  plan  required  for  eligibility 
for  grants  from  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration. 

The  Koch  bill— H.R  8389 — adds  a 
ninth  requirement — that  the  application 
incorporated  the  State  comprehensive 
plan  provide  for  adequate  drug  treat- 
ment programs  for  prisoners  and  parolees 
m  the  State  corrections  system. 

H.R  8389  as  originally  submitted  fur- 
ther amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970.  by  providing  that  the  At- 
torney General  shall  is.5ue  regulations 
governing  the  standards  to  be  met  by 
drug  treatment  programs  established  in 
State  and  local  prisons  and  for  addicted 
persons  on  parole  Under  the  act  as 
presently  written,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  prescribes  regulations  governing 
the  correctional  programs  and  facilities 
which  qualify  for  LEAA  grants. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  amended 
H  R  8389  to  conform  it  to  the  existing 
law.  It  was  decided  that  the  regulations 
governing  drug  treatment  programs  in 
the  correctional  system  should  spring 
from  the  same  authority  as  regulation."? 
governing  other  correctional  programs 
covered  imder  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  grants  for  correctional 
institutions  and  facilities  are  authorized 
as  a  result  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  Amendments  of 
1970.  which  added  a  new  subpart  specifi- 
cally relating  to  such  grants. 

The  Congress  provided  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $47.5  million  for  grants 
for  correctional  institutions  and  facilities 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  Under  the  act.  as 
amended.  50  percent  of  these  funds  were 
to  be  made  available  for  grants  to  State 
planning  agencies  and  50  percent  were 
to  be  made  available  for  distribution 
within  the  discretion  of  LEAA.  Congress 
has  appropriated  $97.5  million  for  grants 
for  correctional  institutions  In  fiscal  1972. 

Under  the  amended  act — section  7^8) 
of  Public  Law  91-^4 — it  is  provided  that 
the  money  appropriated  for  grants  to 
correctional  institutions  and  facilities  be 
at  least  20  r>ercent  of  the  money  appro- 
priated for  grants  for  law  enforcement 
purposes.  Thus  if  the  Congress  appropri- 
ates $400  million  to  LEAA  for  grants  for 
law  enforcement  purposes,  it  Is  required 
that  at  least  $80  million  be  appropriated 
for  grants  for  correctional  institutions 
and  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  8389  will  be  of  con- 


siderable assistance  in  combating  nar- 
cotics addiction,  one  of  the  most  senous 
problems  with  which  our  coimtry  is 
faced.  I  urge  that  we  give  this  meastu-e 
our  full  approval  today. 

In  concluding,  Mr  Speaker  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleaRnes  and  good  friend 
Representative  Koch  for  initiating  and 
drafting  this  legislation.  Represenutive 
Koch  Is  one  of  our  Nation's  foremost  au- 
thorities on  the  subjects  of  both  narcotics 
addiction  and  penal  reform.  He  testified 
eloquently  before  our  committee  and  we 
all  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
wisdom  and  foresight  in  fashioning  this 
proposal. 

(Mr.  WIGGINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record)  . 

Mr  WIGGINS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge 
the  House  today  to  take  a  relatively  sim- 
ple but  potentially  very  significant  step 
in  deaUng  vfixh  the  problem  of  drug  ad- 
diction and  abuse  which  has  spread 
across  our  land  so  alarmingly  in  recent 
years,  by  enacting  H.R   8389 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  re- 
quire each  State  which  applies  for  spe- 
cial part  E  grants  for  correctional  in- 
.<;t!tutions  and  facihties  imder  the  block 
grant  program  administered  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
to  include  in  the  application  accompany- 
ing the  annual  comprehensive  State 
plan,  and  as  a  prerequisite  to  that  State  s 
r<^ceipt  of  such  a  grant,  a  statement  of 
the  State's  provision  for  the  necessarj- 
arrangements  for  the  development  and 
operation  of  narcotic  treatment  programs 
for  inmates  of  the  State's  correctional 
in.stltutions,  probation  and  parolees  who 
are  either  drug  addicts  or  drug  abuser?. 

In  other  words,  by  passing  this  bill  the 
Congress  would  be  saying  that  special 
grants  for  correctional  purposes  cannot 
be  made  to  States  which  fail  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  treatment  of 
drug  addicts  and  drug  abusers  who  have 
been  placed  In  the  actual  or  constructive 
custody  of  the  State  through  Involve- 
ment in  the  criminal  process.  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  perfectly  appropriate  and 
.iustiflable  string  for  the  Congress  to  at- 
tach to  the  Federal  funds  being  dis- 
bursed by  LEAA  imder  this  particular 
grant  program,  for  It  serves  to  spotlight 
the  l>elief  and  intent  of  Congress  that 
efforts  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  drug 
addicts  and  drug  abusers  among  the 
prisoners,  probationers,  and  parolees  of 
the  several  States  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  nationwide  attack  upon  the 
drug  problem. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  must  empha- 
size and  encourage  this  type  of  effort 
through  its  own  example,  where  persons 
under  Federal  custody  or  restraint  are 
concerned,  and  through  restrictions  on 
Federal  funding  grants,  such  as  that 
contained  in  this  bill,  where  Federal  aid 
to  State  and  local  efforts  regarding  their 
own  prisoners  is  concerned. 

Under  section  tb)  of  the  bCl,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  LEAA  is  directed  and  em- 
powered to  prescribe  the  standards  to  be 
met  by  State  and  local  drug  addiction 
and  drug  abuse  treatment  programs  and 
proposals  in  order  for  a  State  to  be  able 
to  file  an  application  for  a  subch&pter 
IV-A  grant  which  compUes  with  the  re- 
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qulrements  imposed  by  section  (a)  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  good 
friend,  the  dlstlngxil&hed  chalmmn  of  the 
subcommittee  which  initially  considered 
this  legislation  (Mr  Edwards)  in  asking 
for  favorable  House  action  ou  this  bill 
today 

Mr.  BRCXJMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  drug 
addiction  has  proven  to  be  a  most  persist- 
ent and  frustrating  problem  in  our  so- 
ciety. There  are  over  40.000  known  heroin 
users,  a  mere  fraction  of  an  estimated 
300.000  addicts.  More  than  any  other  dis- 
ease, drug  addiction  reaches  out  to  affect 
each  and  every  citizen.  It  is  reflected  in 
the  wasted  llvefi  of  those  who  subsist  on 
heroin,  their  families,  and  most  of  all  our 
rising  crime  rates  which  subsidize  the 
tremendous  cost  of  this  terrible  drug. 

These  two  bills.  H  R.  8389  and  H.R 
9323,  work  in  conjunction  to  facilitate 
and  expand  the  treatment  of  this  per- 
plexing social  HI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  causes  of  drug  abuse 
are  multidimensional.  As  such,  we  know 
that  our  response  to  it.  if  it  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  recognize  each  Ingredient 
of  its  cause.  Treating  drug  addiction  as  a 
criminal  problem  will  never  completely 
ertuUcate  this  horrible  habit.  To  achieve 
complete  success,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  also  treat  addiction  as  a  medical  prob- 
lem. 

These  bills  realize  that  fact  and  open 
the  way  for  Federal  assistance  to  State 
correctional  systems  that  develop  pro- 
gramis  of  drug  rehabilitation.  Paced  with 
Inadequate  funds  and  a  minimum  of 
trained  medical  personnel,  State  prisons 
have  not  been  able  to  respond  properly 
to  the  growing  number  of  inmates  that 
are  addicts.  Second,  the  use  of  metha- 
done, a  noneuphorlc  drug  which  blocks 
the  craving  for  heroin,  would  be  allowed 
as  proper  treatment  imder  the  Narcotic 
Rehabilitation  Act.  Of  course,  since  this 
is  only  a  control  type  drug  as  opposed  to 
a  cure,  its  use  would  be  authorized  only 
a.s  a  last  resort  and  at  the  direction  of 
medical  authorities, 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
measures  represent  a  significant  step  for- 
ward in  the  battle  against  drug  abuse. 
They  operate  to  bring  vital  aid  to  the  af- 
flicted addicts  and  add  another  weapon, 
in  the  form  of  methadone  which  doctors 
can  employ  as  they  try  to  bring  these 
people  back  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  origi- 
nal sponsor  of  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing. I  rise  to  say  that  this  is  a  simple 
measure  but  one  that  should  go  a  long 
way  In  encouraging  States  and  localities 
to  provide  drug  treatment  programs  that 
are  so  needed  in  their  prisons.  H.R.  8389 
is  designed  to  provide  the  basis  for 
tackling  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
crime  In  our  cities:  drug  addiction. 

In  1970  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act  was  amended  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  Improvement  of  State  and  local 
correctional  facllltlea.  Under  this  law 
grant*  for  the  upgrading  of  correctional 
facUltieti  are  made  upon  the  sulxnlsslon 
and  i^Tproval  of  a  plan,  meeting  certain 
mlnlmimi  requirements,  by  a  State.  H.R. 
8389  adds  a  new  requirement — that 
States  make  necessary  provisions  for  the 
establishment  and  development  of  nar- 
cotic treatment  programs  in  their  cor- 


rectional facilities  and  in  their  proba- 
tionary and  parole  programs. 

In  the  city  I  come  from,  New  York,  50 
percent  of  the  street  crime  is  attributable 
to  drug  addiction — perpetrated  by  ad- 
dicts needing  money  to  support  their 
habits.  And  yet,  little  is  being  done  In 
our  prisons  to  treat  this  identifiable 
cause  of  crime.  Offenders  are  brought 
into  the  Jails  and  generally  detoxified. 
But,  then  they  are  left  to  sit  in  their 
cells  wlttiout  treatment  for  the  dnig 
problem  which  in  most  cases  was  the 
core  of  their  crime  problem.  Conse- 
quently, when  they  are  released  from 
prison,  most  immediately  return  to  their 
drug  and  criminal  habits 

An  addict  or  drug  abuser  when  im- 
prisoned Is  easily  identified.  Isolated  and 
available  for  regular  treatment.  It  is 
tragic  that  we  are  wasting  this  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  such  men  and  women 
treatment,  particularly  when  most  have 
so  little  else  to  do  to  fill  their  time 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  300.000 
heroin  addicts  in  the  United  States,  only 
40.000  are  being  treated.  This  lack  of 
treatment  is  In  great  part  due  to  cost, 
particularly  when  the  addict  must  be  in- 
stitutionalized. With  an  imprisoned  ad- 
dict, we  are  already  paying  the  In.stitu- 
tional  costs.  The  additional  investment 
should  be  made  to  provide  these  people 
with  therapy. 

On  Jan  .lary  30.  1970, 1  visited  the  Man- 
hattan House  of  Detention  for  Men  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "Tombs."  This 
prison  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
New  York  City  Commissioner  of  Correc- 
tions. Subsequent  to  my  first  visit  to  the 
Tombs.  I  distributed  a  questionnaire 
among  the  1.750  men  incarcerated;  907 
prisoners  responded  to  the  questionnaire 
and  returned  them  in  sealed  envelopes. 
Of  these  responding.  38  percent  said  that 
they  were  on  drugs  upon  entering  the 
Tombs.  In  the  past  year  this  percentage 
has  increased,  with  some  estimates  going 
as  high  &s  80  percent,  as  the  city's  drug 
problem  has  become  more  acute. 

If  we  are  really  Intent  on  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  street  crime,  making  us 
prisoners  In  our  very  homes,  we  must 
siart  by  treating  the  drug  addict  now  in 
prison.  After  all.  the  purpose  of  prison 
1"=  not  merely  punitive;  indeed,  even  more 
important  is  its  function  of  rehabilitating 
the  prisoner  so  as  to  make  him  a  con- 
tributor to  society  Instead  of  a  recidivist. 
In  the  case  of  the  imprisoned  drug  addict, 
this  can  only  be  done  If  his  drug  problem 
IS  dealt  with. 

To  suggest  the  dimensions  of  the  drug 
problem  and  the  costs  it  is  placing  on  the 
commimity  today,  one  can  look  at  the 
situation  In  one  hotel  In  my  congression- 
al district  that  houses  some  750  former 
convicts,  many  of  whom  are  now  living 
on  welfare.  It  was  estimated  by  the  com- 
munity planning  board  that  approxi- 
mately 400  of  these  people  are  drug  ad- 
dicts who  received  no  therapy  in  prison 
and  whose  habits  now  cost  an  average  of 
$50  a  day  per  individual. 

This  means  that  $7  million  a  year  must 
he  raised  by  the  drug  addicts  in  this  sin- 
gle hotel  and  because  stolen  goods  are 
fenced  at  approximately  20  percent  of 
their  value,  this  necessitates  some  $35 
million  worth  of  goods  being  stolen  an- 
nually;  $35  million  a  year  for  Just  400 


addicts — one  can  begin  to  understand  the 
magnitude  of  the  cost  for  200.000  addicts. 

There  are  sc«ne  addicts  who  will  re- 
spond to  medical  and  psychiatric  therapy 
and  completely  kick  the  habit.  There  »re 
others  who  need  methadone  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  rest  of  their  Uvee.  Everyone 
acknowledges  that  no  one  has  the  answer 
to  drug  addiction,  but  we  must  at  lea-'^t 
employ  whatever  methods  are  now  known, 
recognizing  their  inadequacy  The  prison- 
er drug  addict  needs  help  after  he  leaves 
prl.son.  Some  need  the  security  of  hall- 
way houses — but  all  need  help  with  their 
drug  problem  while  in  prison.  We  must 
provide  that  help  and  the  options  for 
continued  treatment  after  a  prisoner 
leaves  the  correctional  facility. 

I  urge  the  pa.ssage  of  this  bill  It  pro- 
vides a  mechanl.sm  through  which  we  can 
rome  to  grips  with  this  major  problem  of 
drug  addiction  that  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions  and  is  undermining  strength 
of  our  society 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill 
H  R  8389,  amends  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
provide  for  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  treatment  programs  for  certain 
drug  abusers  confined  to  or  relea.sed  from 
correctional  institutions  and  facilities 
and  directs  the  LEAA  administrator  to 
i,ssue  necessary  regulation.^  concerning 
the  standards  to  be  met  by  programs  in 
State  and  local  prisons  and  those  to 
which  persons  on  parole  are  assigned 

My  main  objection  to  this  amendment 
is  on  constitutional  grounds  as  wa.s  mv 
rea-son  for  op>poslng  the  1970  amendments 
and  the  basic  legl.slatlon  of  1968.  No 
where  in  the  constitutional  contract  Is 
the  Federal  Government  delegated  the 
power  to  control  or  regulate  State  or 
local  police,  prlsorus,  or  Jails 

In  fact,  article  IV,  .section  4  .stipulates 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  pro- 
tect each  of  the  States  against  domestic 
violence  but  only  on  application  of  the 
legislature  or  the  executive  when  the  leg- 
islature cannot  be  convened  By  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  this  pro- 
vision be  logically  Interpreted  to  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  set  stand- 
ards which  States  must  meet  in  programs 
to  rehabilitate  drug  addicts  among  pris- 
oners or  parolees.  According  to  the  10th 
amendment,  the  regulation  of  State  pris- 
ons and  local  Jails  is  reserved  to  the 
States  and  the  people  thereof. 

Another  objection  to  the  amendment 
i.s  predicated  on  lessons  learned  from  past 
experience  with  Federal  grants.  As  surely 
as  night  follows  day.  Federal  control  will 
follow  Federal  grants.  As  Federal  aid  In- 
creases to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  the  Federal  Influence  In 
the  area  of  local  law  enforcement  and 
prisons  will  evolve  into  Federal  controls. 
At  the  end  of  that  road  are  the  instru- 
ments for  total  control  that  all  police 
states  require — a  national  police  force 
and  a  national  prison  system. 

I  am  aware  that  drug  addicts  require 
treatment  and  that  a  humane  society 
should  help  those  unfortunate  persons 
who  are  unable  to  care  for  themselves. 
But  the  problem  should  be  solved  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  according  to  their 
standards  and  their  regulations.  I  bdiere 
the  people  In  my  State  of  Louisiana,  have 
more  understanding  of  their  proiWems 
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and  just  as  much  Intelligence  to  handle 
tills  drug  crisis  as  do  the  bureaucrats  in 
Washington.  In  many  instances  they  have 
ihown  more  comraonsense. 

For  the  reasons  given.  I  must  cast  my 
jieople's  vote  in  opposition  to  H.R.  8389. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
iiiOtlon  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  fMr  Edwards >  that  the  House 
.suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HR. 
8389.  Is  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HAIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Memt)ers,  and  the  Clerk  will  caiJ  tlie 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tliere 
were — yeas  350.  nays  2.  not  voting  77, 
as  follows: 

IRoU   No    331  I 


Abbllt 

Abzug 

Adams 

Afldabbo 

Alexander 

Anderaoa, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arrher 
Arends 
Anhbrook 
Ashley 
Asplii 
Aspluall 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Beglch 
Belcher 
B«U 

Bennett 
BerslMMt 
BwtU 
BtMKi 
Bleeter 
BmKham 
Blackbiu-n 
BUtnlk 
BoggB 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N  C 
BroyhlU.  Va 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass 
Burllson.  Mo 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
CmtMU 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey,  NY 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Cblaholm 
Clancy 
Claiiaen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 


YEAS— 350 

ColUer 

Collins.  Ill 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Connan 

Cotter 

CouKhlln 

Crane 

C  ul  ver 

Daniel.  Va 

Davis,  da 

Davis.  S.C 

Davis.  Wis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Uellums 

IJenholm 

DennUs 

Devlne 

Dlcklnstin 

Dingell 

Do  no  hue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downlnp 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Uwyer 

Edmoudson 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards.  Calif 

Erlenborn 

Esrh 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Co|i» 

Fascell 

Findley 

Ftsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynl 

Foley 

Ford.  GeriUd  R 

Ford. 

WlUlam  D 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praaer 

KreliUKhuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 

F^ilton,  Tenn 
Pviqiia 
Ualifianakis 
GallaKhpr 
Oarmalz 
Oetlys 
Oonzalez 
GixxlUng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Oreen.  Oief 
Green,  Pa 
Orimn 
OrUnths 
Oroas 
Orover 


Oubaer 

Gude 

HaRan 

Haley 

Hull 

Hamilton 

Hammer - 

Schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Han&en,  Waah 
Harrington 
Marsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W  Va 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass 
Hicks.  Wash 
RUlU 
Hotnin 
Horton 
Uoemer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
1  chord 

Johi^aon,  Cahf 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N  C 
Jones.  Tenn 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landffrcbe 
L&ndrum 
Uitta 
LCKKPtt 
Lennon 
Lent 
Unk 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCIoakey 
McCoIIlstcr 
McCormack 
McCuiloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPali 
McKay 
McKevItt 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 


Mahon 

Mall  Hard 

Mann 

Martin 

MathU,  Ga 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Maazoll 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUU.  Ark 

MlUa.  Md. 

Mlniab 

Mink 

Mitchell 

MlzeU 

MoUohan 

Montgomer:. 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Mosber 

Moss 

Murphy 

Myera 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

OHara 

O'Konsk: 

O'Neill 

Paasman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

PoV 

Powell 


Harlck 


Va 


NY 


Preyer.  H.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnakl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Reld.  NT. 

Heuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roberta 

Boblnaon 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

RoDcallo 

Hoouey.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Satterneld 

Seherle 

Scbeuer 

Schuecbell 

Schwengel 

Soott 

Se  bell  us 

Shoup 

Shnver 

SIkes 

Slak 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  Iowa 

.Smith,  N  Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

NAYS— 2 


Steed 

Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wla. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Btuckey 

SuUlvan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga 

Thompson.  N.J 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Tlemau 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whiteh  irst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUIlams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

wnghi 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyJie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Pla. 

Zablocki 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Schmitz 
NOT  VOTING— 77 


Abernevhy 

Abourezk 

Baring 

Barrett 

BevUl 

Elan  ton 

Burleeon   Tex 

Chamberlain 

(.'happen 

Clark 

Clay 

coUlns,  Tex 

Colmer 

Daniels.  N  J 

Danlelaon 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  La 

Ellberg 

ETlns,  Tenn 

Fish 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 


Goldwater 

Hal  pern 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Heckler.  Muss 

Hoi  1  field 

Jhcobs 

Jarman 

Kartb 

Kee 

Keith 

Loni;   La 

McCiure 

McEwen 

Madden 

Mathlas.  Cahf 

Miller,  Calif. 

Minsliall 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Murphy 

Nix 

Pickle 

Pimie 


.111 


Price,  ni. 
Ree« 

Robison,  N  Y 
Rooney,  N  Y. 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Sandnuin 

Saylor 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Stanton. 

J   William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Taloott 
Terry 
Veysey 
Whalley 
Whttten 
WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Young.  Tex. 


So  itwo-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Price  of  lUlncls  with  Mr.  McClure. 
Abernethy  with  Mr  Keith 
James  V   Stanton  with  Mr   McEwen 
Hays  with  Mr   J.  William  Stanton. 
Blanton   with   Mr    ChRmberlalc 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr    Plrnle. 
Mr    Dent  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr   Madden  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Barrett  with  Mr  Saylor. 
Abourezk  with  Mr.  Veysey. 
Hanley  with  Mr   Fish 
Shipley  with  Mr   Skubltz 
Mr   BevIIl  with  Mr   Terry. 
Mr  Eilberg  with  Mr  Whalley. 


Mr 

Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 


Mr  Oaydoe  with  Mr   Dow 

Mr    Olalmo  with  Mr    Robison  of  New  Tortt. 

Mr   Rooner  of  New  York  with  Mr  Halpem. 

Mr  Hanna  with  Mr  Goldwater 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr  Mathia«  of  CaUfor- 
nla. 

Mr   Karth  with  Mr  Eckhardt 

Mr    Kee  with  Mr    Murphy  of  Illinois 

Mr   Charles  H    Wllaon  with  Mr    Rousselot. 

Mr  Whltten  with  Mr.  Monagac 

Mr    Young  of  Texas  with  Mr    Morgan. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr  Roy 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr  Stokes 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr   Rees  with  Mr.  Talccrtt 

Mr   Dlggs  with  Mr  Derwlnsk: 

Mr    Roybal    with    Mr    Tvlns  of   Tenne-i.'^ee 

Mr  Jacobs  with  Mrs  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr    Jarman  with  Mr    Collins  of  Texas. 

Mj-   Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr  Hastings. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr   City. 

Mr   Colmer  with  Mr.  Chapp*!!. 

Mr  Danlelsor.  with  Mr  Selberling. 

Mr    Miner  of  California  with  Mr   Gibbons. 

The  result  of  Uie  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  wi  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEA\^ 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks prior  to  tlie  vote  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection 


TEMPORARY   ASSIGNMENT   OP 
MAGISTRATES 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  'HR  9180  to  protide  for 
the  tempwraiT  assignment  of  a  US  mag- 
istrate from  one  judicial  district  to  an- 
other. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR.  9180 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o)  Representattves  of  the  United  Slater  of 
America  in  Congrejs  assembled.  That  section 
636  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection 

"(ei  In  an  emergency  and  upon  the  con- 
currence of  the  chief  judges  of  the  districts 
Involved,  a  United  States  magistrate  may  be 
temporarily  assigned  to  perforn-.  any  of  the 
duties  specified  in  subsection  la)  or  ^b ,  of 
this  section  in  a  judicial  district  other  than 
the  Judicial  district  for  which  he  has  been 
appointed  No  magistrate  shall  perforni  any 
of  such  duties  In  a  district  to  which  lie  ha.- 
been  temporarily  assigned  until  an  order  has> 
been  Issued  by  the  chief  judge  of  ruch  dif- 
trlct  specifying  (  1  i  the  emergency  by  ret- 
son  of  which  he  has  been  transferred,  (2)  tlie 
duration  of  his  assignment  and  (3  i  the  du- 
ties which  he  Is  authorized  to  perform  A 
magistrate  so  assigned  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  additional  compensation  but  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  actual  and  necessary  exf>ense« 
Incurred  In  the  perlormance  of  his  duties  l;; 
accordance  with  section  635." 

Sec  2  The  section  beading  of  section  636 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'■{  636.  Jurisdiction,   powers,   and   temporary 

assignment  " 

Sec.  3.  TTie  Item   relating  to  section  636  In 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  43  of  title  38, 
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United   States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  m 
follows' 

■'636  jLirtadlctlon.  powers,  and  temporary 
aislgnnient  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objecuon. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  biU  H.R  9180  would  author- 
ize temporary  assignment  of  magistrates 
from  one  district  to  another  "in  an  emer- 
gency and  upon  the  concurrence  of  the 
chief  Judges  of  the  districUs  involved." 
Under  present  law  a  U.S.  magistrate  is 
authorized  to  perform  offlctal  duties  only 
within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  to 
which  he  is  app<jmted  28  USC  636). 
He  may  not  be  assigned  temporarily  to 
anotht^r  district. 

A  magistrate  assigned  temporarily  to 
another  district  would  not  receive  extra 
compensation,  but  would  be  reimbursed 
for  expenses  incurred  in  the  tierformance 
of  his  duties. 

As  the  Judicial  Conference,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  several  magis- 
trates pointed  out  at  our  hearing,  the 
transfer  provision  would  provide  great 
tlexlbillty  to  the  magl.strate  system  Cited 
particularly  in  our  hearings  were  metro- 
politan areas  such  as  New  York  City- 
northern  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia-Cam 
den,  N  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo-Kansas  City, 
Kans.  where  under  present  law  there 
can  be  no  assistance  given  from  one  city 
to  the  other  because  of  State  and  Judicial 
boundaries  involved.  Under  the  proposed 
bill,  magistrates  could  be  a:^igned  to 
cover  for  each  other  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  situation,  or  tlie  temporary 
illness  or  absence  from  his  official  duty 
station  of  one  of  the  magistrates  in  the 
other  district. 

The  wise  policy  of  providing  flexibility 
for  the  court  system  to  handle  a  sudden 
influx  of  cases  In  one  Jurisdiction  or 
court  is  presently  codified  in  28  U.S  C. 
297.  which  permits  the  temporary  assign- 
ment of  district  judges  from  one  district 
to  another,  and  tiie  temporary  assign- 
ment of  Judges  from  the  U.S.  district 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  9180  Ls  a  measure 
which  will  both  Improve  the  admlnLstra- 
tlon  of  justice  in  the  Federal  court  sys- 
tem as  well  as  result  in  a  net  financial 
savings  for  the  Federal  Government  It 
Is  a  measure  which  fully  warrants  the 
approval  of  this  body  today 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  GROSS.  Does  this  mean  that  mag- 
istrates might  be  transferred  or  moved 
from  New  York  City  to  Louisiana;  to 
other  such  distant  points — or  anywhere 
In  the  country? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  From  a 
practical  standpoint  that  probably  would 
not  happen.  It  would  only  take  place 
where  it  would  be  convenient,  and  It 
would  have  to  have  the  concurrence  of 
the  chief  judges  of  each  district  I  would 
imagine  that  the  chief  Judge  in  Louisiana 
would  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
chief  Judge  from  an  adjoining  district 


close  to  Louisiana  and  not  one  In  New 
York. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  is  not 
saying  there  Is  anything  in  the  bill  that 
would  prevent  that  kind  of  movement  of 
magistrates  back  and  forth  across  the 
country?  He  has  not  said  that,  has  he? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Only 
good  sense  would  prevent  it  and  I  just  do 
not  think  that  It  would  happen. 

Mr  GROSS  The  Judges  as  a  rule,  I 
supE>ose.  have  good  sense,  but  they  might 
be  swayed  by  other  considerations  I  as- 
sume that  this  could  take  place  in  the 
event  of  a  need  where  vacations  are  being 
taken;  is  that  correct?  And  how  about 
judges  who  like  to  get  out  on  the  golf 
course  early  in  the  day  or  for  a  longer 
period  of  time? 

Mr.  EHJWARDS  of  California.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentlema"n  from  Iowa 
that  on  page  1  of  the  bill,  line  5,  it  is 
provided  that: 

In  au  emergency  and  upon  the  concur- 
rence of  the  chief  Judges  of  the  dlstrlcti 
Involved,  a  United  States  magUtrate  may  be 
temporarily  assigned  •  •  • 

Mr  GROSS  Of  course.  It  could  be 
construed  tliat  there  was  an  emergency 
to  get  a  golf  game  or  a  vacation  started 
early 

Mr  WIGGINS  Mr  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  answer  or  attempt  to  an.swer  the 
proper  concern  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

The  order  as  to  the  transfer  must  also 
state  and  specify  the  nature  of  the  emer- 
gency which  justifies  the  transfer 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  in  the 
first  instance. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
taking  a  couple  or  3  minutes  to  explain 
this  bill. 

There  should  have  been  questions 
asked  and  answered  concerning  the  pre- 
ceding bill  that  )\isi  passed  as  to  what 
encouragement  there  was  in  that  bill- 
encouragement  upon  the  Slates  to  do 
certain  things  and  how  that  encourage- 
ment works.  Again,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  taking  a  couple  of  min- 
utes to  explain  some  of  the  provlsioris 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cahfornla.  I  would 
point  out  that  we  did  have  the  report 
available  3  days  in  advance  and  I  am 
sure  tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa  with  his 
usual  scholarly  bent  would  have  read 
the  report. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R.  9180.  to  authorize  the  tempor- 
ary assignment  of  U.S.  magistrates  from 
one  judicial  district  to  another. 

In  my  view,  this  bill  corrects  an  un- 
fortunate omission  from  the  original  Fed- 
eral Magistrates  Act  passed  in  1968.  Quite 
simply,  the  bill  would  authorize  the  tem- 
porary transfer  of  otherwise  duly  ap- 
pointed Federal  magistrates  to  perform 
specified  magisterial  duties  to  districts 


wherein  a  special  need  for  additional 
Judicial  manpower  has  arisen  from  dis- 
tricts wherein  such  need  is  not  at  that 
time  so  pressing. 

At  the  hearings  held  on  the  bill  in  Sep- 
tember, no  opposition  was  expressed  to- 
ward its  provisions,  and  both  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  supported  its  en- 
actment. 

Since  no  transfer  could  occur  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  chief  Judges  of 
the  districts  involved,  the  bill's  author- 
ization of  intercircuit  transfers  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  very  desirable  feature  of  the 
legislation  from  the  standpoint  of  dis- 
tricts like  those  In  and  around  metro- 
politan areas  like  Washington.  DC. 
where  a  compact  population  center  may 
be  subdivided  by  circuit,  as  well  as  dis- 
trict, lines 

I  join  with  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  Mr  Edwards*  in  urg- 
ing favorable  action  on  H  R  9180. 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
vote  up  or  down  H.R.  9180  the  bill  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  assignment  of 
a  U.S.  magistrate  from  one  Judicial  dis- 
trict to  another,  yet  I  wonder  how  many 
Members  of  this  body  know  what  a  mag- 
istrate— formerly  called  commissioner — 
is  or  what  duties  he  may  perform. 

Page  26  of  the  committee  hearings  is 
quite  clear  on  this.  Reading  from  the 
hearings  we  find  that  a  magistrate  per- 
forms Important  Judicial  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  U.S.  district  courts  The  hearings 
list  several  types  of  duties  he  may  per- 
form : 

Functions  previously  performed  by  U.S. 
commissioners ; 

( a  I  Disposition  of  petty  offense  cases. 
(hi  Complaints  Issued 
(c  1  Ball  hearings 
(di   Full  preliminary  hearings. 
lei  Sear'h  warrants  Issued. 
(f)  Removal  hoartngs. 
Additional    duties    under    the    Magistrate* 
Act  (October  17.  196fi)  : 

(  a  I  Disposition  of  minor  offense  cases 
b  I  Prisoner  petitions  screened 
(cl    Pre>trlal  conferences    (civil  and  crimi- 
nal). 

(d)  Motions  con.-sldered 
(e»  Special  master  reports 
(f)  Petitions  under  N  A  R. A. 
igt  Social  security  reviews 
(h)  Post-lndlctment  arraignments. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  magistrate  Is. 
in  fact,  a  judge  of  limited  powers  quali- 
fied to  perform  cei-tain  key  functions  in 
the  Judicial  system. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  people  of 
mv  State  is  the  provision  that  a  magis- 
trate can  serve  as  a  special  master.  Page 
28  of  the  committee  hearings  continues 
and  defines  this  particular  function  It 
states  that  a  magistrate  can  serve,  under 
28  U.SC.  636' b I  '  1  > .  as  a  special  master, 
"supervising  discovery  in  connection 
with  special  aspects  of  patent  and  anti- 
trust cases,  especially  where  there  are  a 
great  many  issues,  claims,  documents,  or 
in  multiple  disaster  or  class  action  cases 
where  there  are  numerous  claimants  or 
diverse  claims." 

This  provision  Is  extremely  relevant 
because  a  special  master  appointed  by 
the  cliief  judge  of  the  eastern  judicial 
district  of  the  StaU  of  Louisiana  recently 
redistrlcted  the  Louisiana  Legislature.  It 
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Just  BO  happens  that  the  special  master 
appointed  in  the  Louisiana  case  was  a 
resident  of  the  State  for  at  least  several 
years;  if  this  bill  is  passed,  it  will  allow 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  Federal  district 
court  of  any  State  In  the  Union  to  invite 
a  special  master  from  another  State  or 
section  of  the  covmtry  to  draw  up  the 
plan  for  redistrlcting  the  State  legisla- 
ture or  congressional  districts.  Certainly 
this  is  not  beyond  the  resdm  of  possibil- 
ity; the  only  provision  included  in  this 
legislation  is  that  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  to  which  he  is  assigned  must 
state  the  emergency  necessitating  the 
transfer.  The  term  "emergency"  is  not 
defined  and  therefore  open  to  Judicial 
discretion.  It  would  be  logical  for  a  chief 
judge  seeking  some  degree  of  objectivity 
in  redistrlcting  State  legislatures  and 
congresslCKial  districts  to  seek  assistance 
from  a  msigistrate  from  another  State  or 
section  of  the  country. 

The  people  of  my  district  would  neither 
condone  nor  support  this.  I  intend  to  cast 
our  vote  against  this  legislation  that 
would,  in  effect,  provide  for  the  busing  of 
US  magistrates  solely  on  the  request  of 
the  chief  Judge  of  a  Federal  district  court 
I)roclalming  some  emergency— the  ex- 
tent or  type  of  which  is  not  limited  by 
this  bill. 

I  include  the  complete  statement  of 
Rowland  F.  Kirks.  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  US  Courts,  before  Sub- 
committee No.  4,  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows : 

STATIltZNT    OF    ROWLAND    F     KiRKS,    DlRtCTOH, 
ADMINISTSATtVE   OmcE   0»   THE  US     CODBTS 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
nutlee:  I  am  Rowland  F.  Kirks,  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts.  I  appear  to  support  the  bill, 
H.R.  7375,  to  remove  the  statutory  celling 
on  salaries  payable  to  United  States  magls- 
t.'-ates,  as  recommended  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States. 

Under  existing  provisions  of  law  the  salary 
of  a  full-time  United  States  magistrate  Is 
fixed  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $23,5O0 
per  annum.  Salaries  of  part-time  magistrates 
are  fixed  by  the  Conference  In  amounts  not 
to  exceed  til, 000  per  annum.  When  the  Mag- 
istrates Act  was  first  considered.  It  was  antic- 
ipated and  Intended  that  the  salaries  of 
United  States  magistrates  should  be  on  a 
parity  with  salaries  payable  to  referees  In 
bankruptcy.  Through  an  unusual  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  (over  which  no  one 
had  control )  the  celling  on  salarlee  payable 
to  United  States  magistrates  has  remained 
the  same. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  Magistrates  Act 
was  passed,  and  before  It  became  fully  op- 
erative, the  Cocnmlsslon  on  Executive.  L<egls- 
latlve  and  Judicial  Salaries  recommended 
that  the  celling  on  the  salaries  of  full-time 
referees  In  bankruptcy  be  increased  from 
•22,500  xyer  annum  to  •36,000  per  annum  and 
that  the  celling  on  salaries  payable  to  part- 
time  referees  In  bankruptcy  be  Increased 
from  $11,000  per  annum  to  $18,000  per 
annum. 

These  new  ceUlngs  became  effective  In 
January  ISeO  upon  Presidential  approval  of 
tlie  report  of  the  Commission.  Acting  under 
this  new  authority  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  in  March  1S69  Increaaed 
the  salaries  payable  to  full-time  referees  in 
bankruptcy  to  a  maximum  of  $30,000  per 
annum.  $6,000  leas  than  the  statutory  cell- 
ing. At  this  same  aeealon  the  Conference  ex- 
pressed lt«  view  that  the  maximum  salaries 
payable  to  United  SUtes  magistrates  shoiUd 
be  on  a  parity  with  salaries  payable  to  ref- 
erees in  bankruptcy. 


Mr.  Chairman,  magistrates  are  now  per- 
forming Important  Judicial  duties  In  con- 
nection with  the  adnUnlstratlon  of  Justice  in 
the  United  States  district  courts.  They  try 
persons  accused  of  violating  federal  penal 
statutes  and  may  sentence  persons  convicted 
of  crime  of  Imprisonment  up  to  one  year  and 
assess  fines  up  to  $1,000.  They  may  decide,  or 
make  recommendations  regarding  the  de- 
cision to  be  entered.  In  a  variety  of  pretrial 
matters  arising  In  clril  and  criminal  cases. 
They  are  subordinate  judicial  officers  with 
responsibility  for  the  hearing  and  trial  of 
Issues  of  fact  and  law.  Just  the  same  as  ref- 
erences In  bankruptcy.  The  original  concept, 
that  their  compensation  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  their  responsibility  and  com- 
parable to  salaries  payable  to  referees,  is 
bound  The  existing  and  continuing  disparity 
In  the  salary  structure,  which  Is  not  justifi- 
able as  a  matter  of  equity.  U  beginning  to 
cause  unrest  among  the  new  magistrates  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  system  so  recently 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  salaries 
of  United  States  magistrates  thus  far  ap- 
proved by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  fixed  In  accordance 
with  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  statute  and 
In  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress expressed  In  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Act  PHiil-time  magistrate  positions  have 
been  authorized  In  47  of  the  90  districts — a 
little  more  than  one-half  of  the  districts 
Full-time  positions  total  83  There  are  463 
part-time  positions  authorized  at  salaries 
ranging  from  $100  per  annum  to  •!  1.000  per 
annum  Only  30  part-time  magistrate  posi- 
tions have  thus  far  been  authorized  at  a 
maximum  salary  of  •11.000  per  annum. 

Removal  of  the  statutory  ceilings  on  magis- 
trate positions  would  enable  the  Judicial 
Conference,  subject  to  the  appropriation  of 
necessary  funds,  to  fix  salaries  of  magistrates 
In  accordance  with  the  range  of  salaries  paid 
to  referees  In  bankruptcy 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  recomemnds  this  legisla- 
tion very  strongly.  Many  full-time  magis- 
trates have  accepted  positions  with  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  salaries  would  be  ad- 
Justed  very  soon  It  is  a  matter  of  fairness 
that  this  be  done 

ASSIGNMENT   Or    MACISTaATSS    FROM    ONX 
JUDICIAL    DISTRICT    TO    ANOTHER 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  has  not  had  an  opportumty  to  con- 
sider H.R.  8180,  which  Is  the  bill  to  author- 
ize the  temporary  assignment  of  a  magistrate 
from  one  judicial  district  to  another.  At  Its 
meeting  on  August  27th  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference Committee  to  Implement  the  Fed- 
eral Magistrates  Act  voted  to  recommend  this 
bin  for  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Conference.  The  Administrative  Of&ce  of  the 
United  States  Courts  sees  no  administrative 
difficulty  with  the  procedure  contained  In  the 
bin  and  has  so  advised  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence Committee. 

T^e  bill  provides  an  easy  method  for  the 
tem.porary  assignment  of  a  magistrate  upon 
the  concurrence  of  the  chief  judges  of  the 
districts  concerned.  A  safeguard  written  into 
the  bill  requires  that  an  order  be  entered  In 
the  transferee  district  specifying  the  nature 
of  the  emergency,  the  duration  of  the  assign- 
ment, and  the  duties  which  the  magistrate 
serving  on  assignment  is  expected  to  per- 
form. This  order  would  serve  as  a  public  rec- 
ord of  the  assignment  and  an  official  notice 
of  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  so  assigned 
to  perform  duties  under  the  Magistrates  Act 
in  the  transferee  district.  The  bill  does  not 
proTlde  for  any  Increase  In  compensation  to 
a  magistrate  so  assigned,  but  does  authorize 
reimbursement  of  expenses. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  authority  to 
assign  magistrates  from  one  Judicial  district 
to  another  would  be  exercised  very  often,  but 
the  ability  to  so  act  would  give  flexibility  to 


the  system   In   the   event   of   an   emergent 
situation. 

Mr,  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  today  and  testify.  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  question  which  you  or 
any  member  of  the  subcommittee  may  have 
about  either  bill. 

Supplemental  Statement  or  Rowland  F. 
Kirks 

T^ils  roemiorandum  Is  submitted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  request  for  statistical  and  other 
Information  regarding  (1)  the  matters  actu- 
ally being  handled  by  United  States  magis- 
trates, particularly  with  respect  to  duties  as- 
signed by  the  district  courts  from  the  regular 
civil  and  criminal  dockets  of  the  courts;  and 
(2)  any  economic  benefit  that  may  accrue  to 
the  United  States  by  the  assignment  of  duties 
to  magistrates  pursuant  to  28  VS.C.  636(b) 

Because  the  new  magistrates  system  be- 
came fully  effective  In  the  district  courts  only 
on  July  1st  of  this  year,  statistical  reports  on 
the  work  of  magistrates  are  fragmentary,  ex- 
cept for  five  districts  where  the  system  has 
been  in  operation  for  two  years  on  a  pilot 
basis.  The  Information  contained  In  this 
statement  has  been  complied  prlniarlly  from 
the  reports  submitted  by  the  magistrates 
working  in  these  five  districts.  Magistrates 
were  appointed  in  the  following  district 
courts  during  the  months  of  May  and  June 
1969  In  accordance  with  Judicial  Conference 
authorization :  District  of  Columbia.  District 
of  New  Jersey.  Eastern  District  of  Virginia. 
District  of  Rausa.s  and  the  Southern  Disirici 
of  California. 

I      DCTIKS    PERFORMED    IN    FIVE    PILOT    DISTRICTS 

The  district  Judges  In  the  courts  partici- 
pating in  the  pilot  program  undertook  to  as- 
sign as  many  duties  as  possible  to  full-time 
magistrates  on  a  gradual  basis.  Initially  they 
took  over  all  duties  previously  performed  by 
United  States  commisEloners.  In  three  dis- 
tricts magistrates  were  immediately  assigned 
the  function  of  screening  prisoner  applica- 
tions and  in  four  districts  they  began  trying 
minor  offenses.  Thereafter,  the  magistrates  in 
three  districts  were  g^lven  responsibiirty  for 
the  conduct  of  pretrial  conferences  and  other 
duties  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases  In- 
cluding the  consideration  of  discovery  mo- 
tions, the  conduct  of  the  poet-Indictment  ar- 
raignments and  the  taking  of  not  guilty 
pleas,  etc.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  how- 
ever, pretrial  conferences  In  civil  cases  con- 
tinued to  be  handled  by  the  pretrial  exam- 
iners which  have  been  authorized  for  that 
court  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  following  table.  summarlElng  the  work 
performed  in  the  five  pilot  districts  during 
the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971,  shows  a  pro- 
gressive assignment  of  duties  to  be  per- 
formed. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICAL  REPORTS  FROM 
PILOT  DISTRICTS 


SVttSfS 


Types  of  duties 


ratal 
rstr 
1970 


FlKSl 

year 
1971 


Functions    previousty    performed    by    U.S. 
Commiuioners 

Disposition  of  petty  offense  cases 4.715  (.734 

Compliints  issued 8.605  12.219 

Bail  hearings ,..     8.Q01  9.325 

Full  pfeliminary  hearings. 1  2M  1,613 

Search  warrants  issued 1.633  1.363 

Appoiotments  of  csunsel >  4,  381  >  5,  UO 

Additional  duties  under  the  Magistrates  Act; 
Disposition  of  petty  ofltntst  wtiidi  ceiiW 

not  be  triad  by  CommissKMien '1.215  <  3,5(3 

Disposition  ol  omer  minor  oflenaas 418  l$0 

Prisoner  petitions  acreonad 1,011  1,003 

Civil  pretrial  conferMcas 432  642 

Criminal  pretrial  conteranoss , 1. 0$1  2.907 

Discovery  motions _ '44  '171 

Linaup  orders 3t2  90$ 

Postindictment  arraignments $97 


>  Information  on  these  items  is  incomplata 
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The  n«tur«  of  tb«  caMlOMd  T»rlea  unong 
the  five  courts  p«rtlclpfttlnc  ^  tb*  pilot 
progrun.  In  tbe  aMtem  DUtrlet  of  Vlrgliil*. 
maglatntea  h«Te  been  niost  effectlTe  ta  ren- 
dering assistance  to  the  court  by  screening 
1,343  prisoner  petitions  In  tiro  years.  In  this 
period  thsee  134a  prisoner  cases  accounted 
for  one-tblrd  of  all  civil  filings  In  ttiat  court. 

In  the  Southern  District  of  California,  the 
magistrates  In  two  years  have  dlspoaed  of 
4.778  petty  offense  eases  (most  Illegal  entry 
f.am  Mexico)  which  formerly  were  handled 
by  Judges.  They  have  also  taken  over  3.340 
pretrial  conferences  or  "omnibus  bearings"  In 
criminal  eases,  which  were  formerly  bandied 
by  Judges. 

In  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  the  addi- 
tional dutlas  perfonned  by  magistrates  have 
not  developed  as  expected  partly  because  of 
understaflng  of  noaglstrate  positions.  That 
rituatlon  has  now  been  remedied.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  pointed  out  above,  mag- 
istrates have  not  been  iwlgnert  additional 
oatles  because  (rf  the  heavy  volume  of  pre- 
U.:ulnary  hearing  work  and  tbe  avallabUlty  of 
pretrial  examiners  for  dvU  cases. 

The  fullest  use  at  magistrates  In  regard  to 
t^e  types  of  duties  perfonned  has  occurred  In 
the  District  of  Kansas.  Magistrates  In  that 
jurisdiction  are  considering  motions,  con- 
cJ-'icting  pretrial  conferences,  trying  minor 
offense  cases  and  screening  prisoner  petitions. 
In  two  years  they  have  screened  838  prisoner 
applications,  representing  one- third  of  all 
civil  cases  filings  in  that  court  during  the 
blennlum. 

Tables  I  and  11,  attached  to  this  statement, 
show  the  types  of  duties  performed  in  each 
of  the  five  pilot  districts  during  the  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971. 

Based  upon  the  experience  In  the  pilot 
program,  the  Judicial  Conference  Committee 
to  Implement  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act 
In  October  1970  Issued  a  Jurisdictional  Check- 
list of  duties  which  might  appropriately  be 
considered  for  delegation  to  magistrates.  For 
the  information  of  the  Congress  a  copy  of 
that  checklist  is  attached  as  Appendix  A. 
a.    oonxs   psxfobmsd   in   othxk   DxaraicTS 

Appointments  to  magistrate  positions  In 
district  courts  other  than  the  pilot  distrlots 
commenced  late  In  November  1970  and  con- 
tinued through  June  1071.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  o<  matters  handled 
by  31  full-time  magistrates  appointed  in  34 
district  courts  who  furnished  complete 
monthly  staUstlcal  reports  for  the  5-month 
period  from  April  through  August  1971. 
SurKmary  of  itatiatic*l  reports  fmm  3t  f-ull- 

time  magistrates  for  the  5-month,  period — 

April  through  August  1971 

Types  of  duties: 

Functions  previously  performed  by  U.S. 
Commissioners: 

Total  matters 
handled 

Disposition  of  petty  offense  cases 2,689 

Complaints  Issued 5.677 

Ball  hearings 4.913 

PHill  preliminary  hearings 1.017 

Search  warrants  Issued 635 

Removal  hetu-ings 13< 

Additional  duties  under  the  Magistrates 
Act: 

Disposition  of  minor  offense  cases SS4 

Prisoner  petitions  screened 1.  CM 

Pretrial  conferences    (civil  and   crim- 
inal)    414 

Motions  considered 1,066 

Special  master  reports 616 

Petitions  under  N.A.K-A 133 

Social  security  reviews 13 

Post-lnitlotment  arraignments 8Sfi 


ni.  BcoifOMic  aawarrr  sccatrme  to  thx 
vwitto  wtiettM 

a.  An  eotwinmlo  benefit  potentially  accrues 
to  the  United  States  upon  the  assignment  at 
duties  to  a  magistrate  which  would  other- 
wise be  performed  by  a  district  judge.  The 
annual  cost  ot  maintaining  a  district  Judge 
in  oflloe.  together  with  a  staff  consisting  of  a 
law  clerk,  secretary,  court  reporter,  court 
erler,  and  coortraom  deputy  cl«k.  Is  approxi- 
mately $119,400  per  year.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining a  fiill-tlme  magistrate  In  offlce,  to- 
gether with  a  etaff  of  a  secretary  and  clerical 
assistant,  is  M7,4O0  per  year.  Raising  the  sal- 
ary of  a  full-time  ma^trate  to  that  of  a 
full-tinie  referee  In  bankruptcy  would  In- 
crease this  cost  to  166,400,  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  district 
Judgeship. 

As  indicated  above  the  courts  are  Indeed 
assigning  new,  Important  duties  to  magis- 
trates sitting  as  subordinate  Judicial  offlcers 
In  the  dlstriot  courts. 

b.  The  advent  of  the  United  States 
magistrates  system  in  the  pilot  districts  has 
also  been  accompanied  by  an  Increase  in  the 
collection  of  fines.  Overall  collections  in  1971 
In  four  pUot  districts,  excluding  the  Dlstriot 
of  Columbia  (where  peitty  offenses  are  han- 
dled In  a  local  court)  doubled  over  1969  as 
shown  below: 


District 

"~-SS 

Fiscal  vstr 
1971 

New  jersey                  . . 

J151  183 

S767  »4 

CaNfornta   tou(b«rn . 

Virginia,  eastern ._ 

Kansas                   ... 

K.  KS 
302.770 
'3t,Sll 

508.449 

400,792 

76.353 

Total 

5«l.7» 

1.2S2.t7< 

'  Flgurtislocthtlbcslytai  1970.  Tht  collKtions  In  th«  dlstrkt 
el  Kinus  in  19(9  inehidcd  extiaordinary  ilrnni  maKinf  the  tout 
in  euess  ol  1100.000 

While  these  figures  Include  collections  of 
fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  from  all 
sources,  they  represent  in  large  part  collec- 
tions from  fines  Imposed  by  magistrates  la 
petty  or  minor  offense  cases,  including  collec- 
tions made  by  forfeiture  of  collateral.  A  new 
forfeiture  of  collateral  system,  permitting 
persons  receiving  notices  of  the  violation  of 
certain  petty  offenses  td  elect  to  forfeit  an 
amount  set  by  order  of  the  district  court,  now 
accounts  for  a  large  segment  of  all  collec- 
tions. In  some  oourts  the  forfeiture  system  Is 
operated  Uirough  the  offlce  of  the  United 
State*  magistrate,  but  in  moat  courts  the 
system  is  operated  directly  through  the 
clerk's  offlce.  Tboee  who  wish  a  hearing  in 
theee  eases  are  brought  before  the  United 
States  magistrate  and  a  summons  or  war- 
rant Is  Issued  for  the  appearance  before  the 
magistrate  of  a  person  who  fails  to  respond 
to  the  violation  notice. 

Specifically  the  collection  of  fines  by 
magistrates  in  Kansas  was  t33,600  in  1971 
including  forfeitures,  compared  with  collec- 
tions by  commissioners  of  $33,300  In  1968.  In 
a  ten  month  period  from  October  1970 
through  June  1971,  nukglstrates  at  San  Dlego 
assessed  fines  exceeding  •143,000.  This  la  s  far 
greater  amount  than  ever  before  assessed. 
The  magistrates,  of  course,  are  handling  a 
larger  caseload. 

In  the  Kastern  District  of  Virginia,  the  col- 
lection of  fines  Imposed  by  magistrates  or 
collected  through  the  forfeiture  system  ag- 
gregates about  g400.000  annually.  In  New 
Jersey  magistrates  collected  $18,164  in  fines 
in  1971  and  an  additional  M9,S00  In  forfeited 
collateral  was  collected  by  the  clerk  of  court. 
TTie  total  was  over  •67,600  for  the  year. 

The  collection  of  fines  in  minor  offense 
cases  is  expected  to  increase  sharply  diuing 
the  first  few  years  of  operation  under  the 
magistrates  system  because  of  Inoreaeed  ac- 
tlvltlea  by  federal  law  enforcement  agendas. 


JmUSDKTXONSX.    CH*CXI.IBr 

oirnxs  WHICH  DirraicT  codxts  iocbt  tsBiaif 

TO     UMlraU     STATES     Maai8T«STSS 

The  range  of  duties  which  TTnlted  States 
magistrates  may  perfomt  and  the  authority 
which  they  may  exercise  are  set  forth  in  the 
Federal  Magistrates  Act,  but  the  actual  as- 
signment of  duties  U  left  to  the  discretion  of 
each  district  court.  The  following  suggestions 
of  tasks  which  may  be  delegated  to  magls 
Urates  are  fiunlshed  as  a  guide  to  the  eourts 
In  developing  appropriate  local  rules  and  or- 
ders of  court  delegating  functions  to  magls- 
tratee.  The  list  has  been  compiled  from  ex- 
I>ertence  gathered  during  the  pUot  program 
In  five  districts  "and  from  the  comments  and 
suggestions  received  from  judges  around  the 
country. 

/.  Jurtsdictionoi  profuioiu 

The  Jurisdiction  and  duties  of  United 
States  magistrates  are  set  forth  In  38  US.C. 
636  (a)  and  (b),  which  read  as  follows: 

I  S36.  Jurisdiction  and  Powers: 

(a)  Each  United  States  magistrate  .  .  . 
shall  have  within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction 
prescribed  by  his  appointment — 

( 1 )  all  powers  and  duties  conferred  or  Im- 
posed upon  United  States  conunlssloners  by 
law  or  by  the  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
for  the  United  States  District  Courts; 

(3)  the  power  to  adnilaister  oaths  and  af- 
firmations. Impose  conditions  of  release  un- 
der section  3146  of  title  18,  and  take  ac- 
knowledgments, affidavits,  and  depositions; 
and 

(3)  the  power  to  conduct  trials  under  sec- 
Uon  3410.  title  18,  United  States  Code.  In 
conformity  with  and  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  that  section. 

(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  the 
judges  of  such  district  court,  may  establish 
rules  pursuant  to  which  any  full-tlnte 
United  States  magistrate,  or.  where  there  Is 
no  full-time  magistrate  reasonably  available, 
any  part-time  magistrate  spedally  desig- 
nated by  the  court,  may  be  assigned  within 
the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  such  court  such 
additional  duties  as  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  additional  dutlea  authorised  by 
rule  may  Include,  but  are  not  restricted  to— 

( 1 )  service  as  a  special  master  In  an  ap- 
propriate civil  action,  pursuant  to  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  this  title  and  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the  United 
States  district  oourts; 

(3)  assistance  to  a  district  Judge  In  the 
conduct  of  pretrial  or  discovery  proceedings 
In  civil  or  criminal  actions;  and 

(3)  preliminary  review  of  applications  for 
posttrial  relief  made  by  individuals  con- 
victed of  crinUnal  offenses,  and  submission 
of  a  report  and  recommendations  to  facilitate 
the  decision  of  the  district  Judge  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  case  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  hearing. 

II   Service  as  a  special  master 
|38  use    e36(b)  (1)  I 

Under  Rule  53(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure:  "A  reference  to  a  master 
shall  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  ''  See 
LaBuy  V  Howes  Leather  Co.,  353  US  349 
(1957),  Within  the  limitations  of  the  rule, 
a  magistrate  might  be  assigned  the  follow- 
ing tasks: 

(1)  Determining  valuation  In  land  con- 
demnation cases,  or  serving  as  a  commis- 
sioner In  land  condemnation  cases; 

(3)  Supervising  discovery  in  connection 
with  ^>eclal  aspects  of  patent  and  antltnist 
cases,  especially  where  there  are  a  great  many 
issues,  claims,  and  documents,  or  In  multiple 
disaster  and  class  action  cases  where  there 
are  numerous  claimants  or  diverse  claims;  or 

(3)  Hearing  testimony  and  submitting  a 
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report  and  findings  In  nonjury,  or  Jury- 
waived,  cases  In  matters  of  account  and  the 
difficult  computation  of  damages. 

///.  Assistance  in  the  conduct  of  pretrial  and 
dtscoi-ery  proceedings 

(28  use    636ibl  (2|  | 
The   following   general    principles   are  sug- 
gested as  a  guide  in   detern^lnlng  the  nature 
and  extent  of  pretrial  and  discovery  duties 
to  be  a.sslgned  to  a  magistrate : 

(1)  Under  Article  III  of  the  Constitution, 
the  a<-tual  trial  and  ultimate  adjudication 
of  a  case  are  entrusted  to  the  district  Judge 
hiivlng  Jurisdiction  over  the  case  The  role 
of  a  magistrate,  as  specified  In  28  U.S  C. 
636(bi(2).  Is  to  provide  assistance"  to  the 
Judge  in  the  performance  of  his  Judicial 
dutlea 

(2)  A  magistrate  may  hear  arguments  on 
specified  types  of  motions  and  discovery  mat- 
ters and  render  a  recommended  decision  on 
them  but  the  parties  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  magistrate's  report  and 
findings  and  an  absolute  right  to  make  ob- 
jections to  the  Judge  assigned  to  the  case 

I  3)  As  a  general  rule  a  maglstr&t*  should 
not  be  assigned  the  duty  of  considering  mo- 
tions and  other  matters  which  would  require 
for  their  disposition  an  Intimate  knowledge 
of  the  trial  proceedings  or  a  possible  over- 
ruling of  a  previous  order  of  the  court. 

A.  Civil  Cases 

In  civil  cases  a  magistrate  might  be  au- 
thorized to  assist  the  cotirt  In  performing  a 
number  of  pretrial  and  discovery  duties, 
among  them 

(1)  General  supervision  of  the  civil  calen- 
dar, Including  the  handling  of  such  nuitters 
as  calendar  calls  and  motions  to  expedite  or 
poetpotxe  the  trial  of  cases: 

(3)  Conducting  pretrial  conferences  and 
related  hearings;  and 

(3)  Considering  discovery  motions  and 
conducting  hearings  thereon,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

Among  the  pretrial  motions  which  a  magis- 
trate might  be  authorized   to  consider   are 

(1)  All  motions  relating  to  discovery  under 
Rules  36-37,  such  as  objections  to  Interroga- 
tories, objections  to  requests  for  adtnlaslons, 
motions  concerning  the  taking  of  deposi- 
tions, motions  for  discovery,  Inspectiou.  or 
production  of  documents  or  other  material.^, 
and  motions  for  physical  examinations  or  for 
Investigations; 

(2)  Motions  relating  to  security  for  costs; 

(3)  Motions  to  extend  the  time  for  plead- 
ing; 

(4)  Motions  for  leave  to  amend  pleadings 
or  to  file  amended  pleadings. 

(5)  Motions  for  substitution  of  counsel  or 
parties; 

(6)  Motions  to  add  parties,  to  intervene,  or 
to  file  third-party  complaints; 

(7)  Motions  to  sever  or  to  consolidate:  and 

(8)  Motions  to  set  aside  default  Judgments 

B    Criminal  Cases 

In  criminal  cases  a  magistrate  might  be  au- 
thorized to  assist  the  court  in  such  functions 
as: 

M)  Oeneral  supervision  of  the  criminal 
calendar.  Including  calendar  calls  and  mo- 
tions to  expedite  or  postpone  the  trial  of 
cases; 

(2)  Conducting  pretrial  conferences,  omni- 
bus hearings,   and  related   proceedings;    and 

i3)  Considering  discovery  motions  and 
conducting  hearings  thereon,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

Among  the  pretrial  motions  which  a  magis- 
trate might  be  authorlaed  to  consider  are: 

(I)  MoUona  relating  to  depositions,  dis- 
covery, and  inspection; 

(3)  Motions  relating  to  subpenas; 

(3  I  Motions  for  mental  or  other  examina- 
tions; 


(4)  Motions  for  appointment  of  Interpret- 
ers or  expert  witnesses; 

(5)  Motions  for  a  bill  of  particulars; 
(6 1  Motions  for  continuances:  and 

(7)  Motions  for  release  or  substitution  of 
counsel. 

A  magistrate  might  also  be  assigned  to  hear 
post -trial  motions  and  related  matters  arising 
after  trial  which  would  not  require  for  their 
disposition  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
trial  proceedings  or  a  possible  overruling  of 
a  previous  order  of  the  court 

IV   Review  of  prisoner  petitions 
A.  Post -Trial  Relief 
I28U.S.C.  636(b)  (3)  ) 
A  magistrate  might  be  authorized  to  review 
and   make   recommendations  with   regard   to 
petitions  filed  by  federal  and  state  prisoners 
seeking  relief  from  their  conviction,  includ- 
ing the  following 

(1)  Bv  federal  prisoners  under  28  U  S  C. 
2255; 

(2)  By  federal  prisoners  to  review  United 
States  Parole  Board  decisions;  and 

(3 1  By  federal  or  state  prisoners  for  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  or  mandamus. 

B  Other  Matters 

A  magistrate  might  also  be  authorized  to 
review  and  make  recommendations  in  con- 
nection with  other  applications  filed  by  fed- 
eral or  state  prisoners. 

V  Other  duties  under  28  VS.C    636(b) 

A  magistrate  might  be  authorized  to  review 
and  submit  a  report  and  recommendations  on 
the  following  types  of  cases  which  come  be- 
fore the  court  on  a  developed  administrative 
record 

(1)  Actions  to  review  administrative  de- 
terminations under  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  related  statutes; 

(2)  Actions  to  review  the  administrative 
award  of  licenses  and  similar  privileges;  and 

(3)  Civil  Service  cases  involving  such  mat- 
ters as  adverse  actions,  retirement  questions, 
and  reductions  in  force. 

B  Narcotic  Addict  Cases 
A  magistrate  might  be  authorized  to  re- 
view petitions  and  submit  recommendations 
to  the  court  in  civil  commitment  cases  aris- 
ing under  title  III  of  the  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966. 

C.  Miscellaneous  Matters 
A  magistrate  might  also  be  authorized  to: 
( 1 1   Conduct   voir   dire   examinations   and 

select  Juries  in  civil  cases,  by  agreement  of 

the  parties; 

(2)  Administer  the  court's  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  plan,  by  supervising  attorney 
lists,  appointing  attorneys  and  examining 
vouchers; 

(3)  Conduct  research  for  the  court  in  spe- 
cific areas  of  the  law  or  on  individual  proj- 
ects, and 

(4)  Coordinate  the  court's  efforts  In  such 
fields  as  rules  and  procedures,  facilities  and 
arrangements,  or  post-conviction  matters. 

VI  United   States  Commissioner   Duties 

[38  U.S.C  636(a)  (1)  i 

Duties  which  may  by  law  be  performed  by 
United  States  ccmniissloners,  and  now  by 
magistrates  Include; 

( 1 )  Processing  complaints  and  Issultig  ap- 
propriate summonsee  or  arrest  warrants 
(Rule  4); 

(3)   Issuing  search  warranu  (Rule  41); 

1 3)  Conducting  initial  appearance  pro- 
ceedings (Rule  6 (a)  and  (b) ) :  infcMrmlng  the 
defendant  of  the  complaint  against  hlxn  and 
of  all  his  rights; 

placii>g  the  defendant  In  custody,  admit- 
ting him  to  ball,  or  Imposing  conditions  of 
release  under  18  U.S.C.  3146;  and 

appointing  counsel  (18  VJ8C.  3006A) ; 


(4)  Conducting  preliminary  examinations 
(Rule  6(c) ); 

(5)  Admintsterli'ig  oaths  and  taking  ball, 
acknowledgments  affidavits  and  depositions 
(28  U.8.C.  637  (1964),  38  U.S.C.  636(a)(2) 
(1968)  ); 

(6)  Setting  bail  for  material  witnesses  (18 

U  S  C    314BI . 

(7)  Holding  to  security  of  the  peace  and 
for  good  behavior  (Rule  54(bl  (3i  18  US.C. 
3043); 

(8)  Conducting  removal  hearings  and  rec- 
ommending Issuance  of  warrants  or  removal 
(Rule  40)  ; 

(9)  Conducting  extradition  proceedings 
(18  use.  3184)  : 

( 10)  Discharging  indigent  prisoners  or  per- 
sons imprisoned  for  debt  under  process  or 
execution  issued  bv  a  Federal  court  ( 18  US  C. 
3669;  38  US  C   3007 1: 

(11)  Instituting  proceedings  against  per- 
sons violating  certain  civil  rights  statutes  i42 
U.S.C.  chapter  31-1); 

(13)  Issuing  an  attachment  or  order  to  en- 
force obedience  to  an  internal  revenue  sum- 
mons to  produce  books  and  give  testimony 
(26  CSC.  7604(b)); 

( 13)  Settling  or  certifying  the  nonpayment 
of  a  seaman's  wage  (46  U.SC   603-604):  and 

(14)  Enforcing  awards  of  foreign  consuls 
in  difference  between  captains  and  crews  of 
vessels  of  the  consuls  nation  (22  U.SC. 
258 ( a ) ) . 

VII    Trial  of  minor  offenses 
|28  U.S.C.  636(a)  (3)1 

The  statutes,  28  U.S.C.  636(a)(3)  and  18 
use.  3401,  relating  to  the  trial  Jurisdiction 
of  magistrates  provide  as  follows 

28  U.SC    5  636    Jtirisdtctton  and  Powers: 
lai   Each  United  States  magistrate  serving 
under    this    chapter    shall    have    within    the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  prescribed  by  his  ap- 
pointment— 


(3)  the  power  to  conduct  trials  under  sec- 
tion 3401.  title  18,  United  States  Code,  in 
conformity  with  and  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  that  section  ■■ 

"18  use.  {  3401    Minor  Offenses:  .  .  .: 

(a)  When  specially  designated  to  exercise 
such  Jurisdiction  by  the  district  court  or 
courts  he  serves,  and  under  such  conditions 
as  may  be  lmi>osed  by  the  terms  of  the  spe- 
cial designation,  any  United  States  magis- 
trate shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  try  person.'^ 
accused  of.  and  sentence  persons  convicted 
of  minor  offenses  committed  within  that  Ju- 
dicial district   " 

The  definition  of  "minor  offenses'  (which 
now  Includes  petty  offenses  as  well)  "means 
misdemeanors  punishable  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  the  penalty  for  which  does 
not  exceed  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  81,000,  or 
both,"  with  a  few  exceptions.  18  U.S.C.  3401 
(f). 

Among  the  categories  of  cases  which  would 
fall  within  the  potential  Jurisdiction  of  a 
magistrate  are  the  following : 

( 1 )  All  "petty  offense"  cases  committed  on 
Federal  enclaves  and  heretofore  triable  by 
United  States  commissioners  (18  US.C. 
3401 lai     (1964;  ,  ; 

(2)  Miscellaneous  offenses  under  the  As- 
similated Crimes  Act  committed  within  any 
place  under  the  exclusive  or  concurrent  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  ( 18  U  S  C  7,  13 ) : 
and 

(3)  Most  other  misdemeanors,  wherever 
committed,  including:  Migratory  Bird  law 
cases,  illegal  entry  cases;  theft  of  United 
States  property  or  interstate  shipments  tm- 
der  1100  In  value;  some  Pood  and  Drug  Act 
violations;  first  violations  of  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Act;  some  fraud  and  forgery  cases;  some 
liquor  law  'violations;  and  cases  involving 
general  obstruction  of  the  mail. 
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iud)  a  illegal  en'.iy  unilai  8  U  S  C    1325 
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"  Include-^  appomlinents  o'  cmjn^ei  attei  indictment 

•  Hot  availahia  maa»»  that  «oili   has  been   pertarnad  by  eiai'ttratat. 
ha»e  aol  kaen  rapMtad 

•Only  lull- Ume  naagistiates  ncWdad  in  the  toUL 

"  A  great  vatiety  ol  additional  duties  have  been  perloimed  by  magiitiaies 
bat  anly  aiajor  caiegonei  ol  lunctwns  have  been  intloded  tn  the  table 

Includes  only  iTiose  petty  ofense-^  nh.cn  could  no-  tiavf  tieen  'nerf  hy 
sach  as  illefal  enliy  urMlei  8  li  S  C   13-?^ 

II  Includes  on^  minoi  rifensei  oUiei  Uiaa  petty  olleniei 


k«t  aapaiale  slatictK^ 

,n   these  '  distiicts, 
U  S    commiwianei- 


The  SPEAKER  The  question  U  on  the 
raoUon  offered  by  the  genUeman  frorn 
Cmllfomia  that  the  House  suspend  the 
niles  and  pas*  the  bill  H  R    9180 

The  question   was   taken 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker  1  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  prei^nt  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  qiioruHi  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
l.s  not  present 

The  SerReant  al  Arm.s  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Cleric  will  call 
the  roll 

The  question  was  Uken;  and  there 
were — yeas  344,  nays  10,  nut  voting  75, 
as  follows 

(Roll    Nn     332 1 
TE.^&— 344 


Abbrtt 

Abzuc 
Adama 
AdcUbbo 

AiKlerauii. 

Calif. 
Anderson   ni 
Anderson. 

Tenn 
Andrews.  Ala 
A  ndrewa. 


Anniinyjo 
Arrher 
Arpoda 
Aapin 

AsptiuUl 
BadlHo 
Ba»er 
B4^eh 

B#lcher 
Benn*-tt 

BetU 


Bie*t«r 

BinKhara 

Blackburn 

Blatiiik 

Borland 
BolltnK 

Bradeniaa 

Brawti 

Braj 


iiT\iik.iej 
Brtxjlia 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Bruwii,  Mlrh 
Browii.  Ohio 
BroylUU,  N  C. 
Hi^ytiUl    Vr 
Buchanan 
BMrte,  Pla 
Burkr  Maas 
Bujilaon,  Mo 
Burluu 
Byrne    Pa 
ByrncR   Wlf 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Cajnp 
Carey   N  Y 
Carney 
Tuner 
C'aacy.  Tex. 
l"edert>erg 
Caller 

citap^n 
Oilahoim 

i'lani'y 
Clabuaeu. 
Don  H 
fTawarm.  I>el 
Cleveland 
ColUer 
Colllna.  III. 
Collina.  Tex 
Conable 
ConM 


Cornia  n 
c;oti*r 
Cougblin 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Uttvts.  am 
Davis    B  C 
Uavla.  WUi. 
de  la  Oarza 

Drlaney 
Drllenback 

Ucilujoas 

Denhtilm 

Dftnnla 

DevltM! 

Uickinaon 

Dinifell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

[)owdy 

Dtiwnlng 

Drinan 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

I>wT»r 

F.ilnujnilson 

Edwarda.  Ala. 

Edwarda.  CalJf 

Erianbom 

Bwh 

Eablcman 

fvang.  Cwl'i 

Fii«ie!l 

Fuiclley 

Fifcber 


Pll^Kl 

Flowers 

FTynt 

ford.  Gerald  R 

Kurd, 

Wtlllam  D 
Forsyihe 
FiMintain 
rraaer 

P^ellnghiiyaeu 
rrenzel 
Frey 

Pulton,  Tenn 
FULHia 
(lBllflana*!« 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oettys 
CHbtxina 
Oonmlra 
OoodUng 
Oraaao 
Oray 

Green,  Oreg, 
Orwn.  Pa. 

aniBn 

ariAtba 
OroT«r 

Oude 
Haley 
HamnUin 
Hammer- 
arhmtdt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen   Wash 
Harr'.nKti^n 
Harttia 


Harvey 

Itaalmns 

Hathaway 

HawlLlnf! 

Hechlpr.  W  Va 

Herkler    Mass 

Uclatoakl 

Herideraon 

Hlrks.  Waah 

HUhs 

tliiKau 

Horton 

Jloamer 

Huwar'l 

Hull 

HuilK^U 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

1  chord 

Johnaon.  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Joa«s.  Alat- 

Jonea.  N  C 

Jones,  Tenji. 

Ksatrameter 

KeaUns 

Kemp 

KlnK 

Klui-y.yiiskl 

Koeh 

Kuy'cendaU 

Kyi 

Kyroa 

Landtcret>e 

LKiidrum 


Lalta 

L#g*ett 

I^nnon 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloakey 

UcOolllater 

McjConniicJt 

Mcculloch 

MrI>Bde 

McDonald, 

Mich 
UcPaU 
McKay 
McKevllt 
McKlruiey 
McMillan 
Mscdonald, 


N  Y. 


Mabon 

Main  lard 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathla,  Oa. 

UMtmmmsm 

Mayne 

MaczoU 

Me«(tB 

Mrtfher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 


Mills,  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlntsb 

Mink 

Mitchell 

MlMlI 

Molloban 

MootBomery 

Moorhee^ 

Morse 

Muaher 

Moas 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcbrr 

Nsd/.i 

Neloeu 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konakl 

ONeUl 

Paaanaas 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepfx* 

Paktns 

PrCtls 

Peyser 

Ptte 

Ptmge 

Podell 

Pofl 

Powell 

Preyer,  NO. 

Price.  Tex. 
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Pryor.  Ai*, 

8cbven«el 

Udall 

Pucluakl 

Soott 

UUmaA 

Purcell 

Setellua 

Van  Deerlln 

Qnle 

Selbertlng 

Vander  Jagrt 

QuUlen 

Btalpler 

Vanik 

HailsbM^ 

8tenw> 

VIvortto 

Randall 

Shrlver 

Waggonner 

FLanKtl 

Slkes 

Waldle 

field.  N  T. 

Blak 

WampVer 

ReuBS 

Slack 

Ware 

Kbodea 

Smltta,  Calif. 

Wbalen 

RleKle 

Smith.  Iowa 

White 

Rotierts 

Smith.  N  Y 

Whltehxirst 

Roblnacn.  Va 

Speoce 

WldnaU 

fOi>dino 

Sprlnner 

WlSKlna 

Hoe 

Staggers 

WUllams 

Rofrers 

Steele 

Wilson   Bob 

Roncallo 

Stetcer.  Arb- 

Winn 

(iooney.  NY 

8t«l8«r,  Wis. 

WolS 

Boooey.  Pa. 

Stephens 

Wright 

Rosen  thai 

f?tratton 

Wyatt 

Bostcnkowakl 

Stuck ey 

Wydler 

FUiush 

Sullivan 

Wylle 

Huiinela 

BytnlnKtuu 

Wjmaaii 

Ruppe 

Taylor 

Yates 

Ruth 

Tea«ue.  Calif 

Tatroti 

Ryan 

Teacrus,  Tex. 

Youn«.  Pla 

St  Oennaln 

Tbompiaon.  Oa 

Z&blockl 

f^ndman 

Thompson   N.J 

Zlon 

Barbanrs 

Thomson    Wis 

Zwach 

Scheuer 

Thone 

Schneel>«-1; 

I  lernan 

NAYS      10 

ARlibrtxjk 

Rau-ick 

Snyder 

(Jroaa 

Sattemdd 

Bleed 

Ha«aD 

iicberle 

Hall 

Schmlt? 

NOT  VOTING— 76 

Abernethy 

Foley 

Mtixphy.  ni. 

Ab<jure-/i 

Oavdos 

Nix 

Alexander 

Olalmo 

Plrkle 

Ashley 

Go  Id  water 

Plmle 

Barlut! 

Uubs«r 

Price,  UL 

Barrett 

Halfiern 

Rees 

l*ell 

Hanley 

HoblBon    N  Y 

BevUl 

Ilanna 

Kousselot 

Blantoo 

Uays 

Boy 

Burleson.  Tei 

Hubert 

Ruybai 

flumnberlaln 

Hicks   Mnsii 

Havlr>r 

Clark 

Hoi  la  eld 

Skubltir 

CUy 

Jacobs 

btautun. 

Colmer 

Jarman 

J   WUllam 

Conyers 

Ksrth 

Stanton. 

Daniels.  N  J 

Kec 

James  V. 

Danlelson 

Kellh 

Btokes 

Dent 

Ijfnt 

Stubblefleld 

DerwIiiskI 

LtiniT  La 

Talcntt 

DlKga 

McClurc 

Terry 

Dow 

McKwpu 

Veysey 

Ei.:kh«rUl 

Madden 

Wlialley 

Pdwariia  Iji 

Mathtas  Csltf 

Whltten 

EUbartr 

Mlnahall 

WUaon. 

HvlTia,  Tenn. 

Monag&n 

Charles  H. 

Fiah 

MiJ-«itJi 

^  ouiig.  Tex. 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  tn  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair.'- 

Mr  Hays  with  Mr  J  WUUam  Stanton. 

Mr    .\bernetJiy  wltli  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr    James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  PUn. 

Mr   Barrett  with  Mr.  Sajlor 

Mr  Blanton  with  Mr  Rousselot, 
Madden  with  Mr  Halpern 
Dent  with  Mr    Robison  of  New  York 

Mr   Ciaydoa  with  Mr  Mlnshall. 

Mr  Monagan  with  Mr.  M«K:;lure. 

Mr  Charles  H,  WU«on  wiUb  Mr,  Coidwaier. 

Mr   BeviU  with  Mr.  SJtublta. 

Mr   Clark  f^lth  Mr,  McEwen. 

Mr  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr   Danlelson  with  Mr.  Mathlaa. 

Mr  Bllberg  with  Mr  Terry. 

Mr  Pries  of  nUnois  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 

Mr  Rfl«s  wltb  Mr.  V«yaey. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  WhaUsy. 

Mr.  Murpby  of  IlUnoU  with  Mr.  BckJaardt. 

Mr,  Toung  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Glalmo 

Mr  Karth  with  Mr.  K«e. 

Mr  HollfleW  with  Ml-  Jacob* 

Mr  Hanley  with  Mr,  Jarman. 

Mr  Abou]<Ma  wltb  Mr,  Baorteg. 

Mr,  BurlMon  of  Tnm  wltk  Mr  Stul>ble- 
neld. 

Mr  Dow  with  Mr.  Clay. 
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Mr  Roy  with  Mr.  NU. 

Mr.  aoybal  wltb  Mr.  BtofcM. 

Mr.  H4uuia  with  Mr.  Colimr. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Us.  PloUe. 

Mr.  DiggB  with  Mr.  DerwlmU. 

Mr  Evlns  of  TennessAC  with  Mr.  Poley. 

Mr  Ashley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr   Hubert  with  Mr  Qubser 

Mr    Alexander  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 

Mrs   Hicks  oi  Maasachuaetts  with  Mr,  Bell. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

CrNEKAL    LEAVr 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  [Missed. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
tJie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Calif- 
ornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NARCOTIC 
REHABIUTATION  ACT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  'H.R,  9323)  to  amend  the 
Narcotic  Addict  RehablllUtion  Act  of 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

HR    »323 

Be  xt  enacted  by  t7i.e  Senate  and  Hcrusr 
ol  Rcpreaentativez  o/  t/ie  I7ni<cd  Stafej  oi 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Amendments  of  1971" 

Bar  2  Section  3901  Id)  of  tlUe  2B.  TTntted 
States  Code.  U  amended  to  read  aa  follows 

"(d  I  'Treatment'  includes  confinement  and 
treatment  In  an  Institution  and  under  svi- 
pervlsed  aftercare  In  the  community  and 
iiicIudCB,  but  ib  not  limited  to,  medical,  edu- 
cational, social,  psychological,  and  vocational 
sTT-ilces.  correct: re  and  preventive  fuidance 
and  training  and  other  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices designed  to  protect  the  public  and  bene- 
fit the  addict  by  eliminating  his  dependence 
on  addicting  drugs,  or  by  controlling  his 
dependence,  and  his  Kusceptlbiuty  to  addic- 
tion." 

Sec  3  Section  4251(ci  of  title  18.  United 
-Stales  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(ci  'Treatment' Includes  confinement  and 
'Lreatment  In  an  Institution  and  under  s\i- 
pervised  aftercare  In  the  community  and  In- 
cludes, but  Is  not  lijnlt«d  to,  medical,  edu- 
cational, social.  psychcAoglcal,  aiid  vocational 
services,  corrective  and  preventive  guidance 
and  training  and  other  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices designed  to  prot«ct  the  public  and  bene- 
fit the  addict  by  eliminating  bis  dependence 
on  addicting  drugs,  or  by  eontroUlnig  his  de- 
pendence, and  bis  sus(^eptlbUlty  to  addic- 
tion " 

Sac.  4.  Section  301(b)  of  the  NarcoUc  Ad- 
dict RehablUtatlon  Act  of  1066  (80  Stat.  1444, 
42  CSC  3411(b))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows. 

■•(b)  Treatment' Indudes  confinement  and 
treataa«nt  In  a  hocpttai  of  the  Serrloe  and 
under  iuparvlsed  altercara  In  the  eommu- 
nlty  and  tnciutles,  but  la  not  limited  t«,  med- 
icsJL,  educational,  social,  peycholosleal,  and 
vocatloojil  aervlces,  ooneetlve  and  prcyeaUve 
guidance  and  training,  aad  other  rehabilita- 
tive services  designed  to  protect  the  public 
and  benefit  the  addict  by  eliminating  his 
dependence  on  addicting  dmga,  or  by  eon- 
tronisg  his  dependence,  and  his  soaoeptlhtl- 
Ity  toatkUetloD." 

Sac.  S.  This  Act  Shan  take  effect  ImiBedi- 
ately  upon  enactment   Sections  2  and  3  shall 


apply  to  any  case  pending  In  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  In  which  an  appearance 
has  not  been  made  prior  to  the  eOectlye  date 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  seconc'  demanded  "> 

Mr,  Wiaams.  Mr.  speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  oridered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.R.  9323  amends  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966  by  al- 
tering the  definition  of  the  word  "treat- 
ment" in  the  act  to  include  the  concept 
of  control  of  narcotics  addiction. 

This  bill,  which  is  proposed  by  the 
administration,  was  introduced  by  Chair- 
man Celler  anc'  by  Representative  Porr 
In  the  legislative  message  which  accom- 
panied the  bill  the  Attorney  General  ex  - 
plained  .hat  the  purpose  of  the  prt^xised 
amendment  was — 

To  provide  for  a  more  comprehensive  effort 
towards  solving  the  problem  of  addiction. 
Tills  would  be  achieved  by  providing  for 
treatment  which  controls  as  well  as  that 
which  terminates  addiction  Esaenti&Uy,  the 
use  of  methadooe  would  be  authorized. 

The  new  definition  of  "treatmrnt"  is 
as  follows : 

Treatment  includes  confinement  and 
treatment  in  an  institution  and  tmder 
supervised  aftercare  In  the  community 
and  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  medi- 
cal, educational,  social,  psyclxriogical 
and  vocational  services,  ctHrectlve  anci 
preventive  guidance  and  training,  and 
other  rehabilitative  services  designed  to 
protect  the  public  and  benefit  the  addict 
by  eliminating  his  deF>endence  on  a<ldict- 
ing  drugs,  or  by  ccwitrolling  his  depCTid- 
ence,  and  his  susceptlblhty  to  addiction. 

HJl  9323  as  approved  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  take  eSect  immediately 
upoD  enactment.  The  amended  act  will 
apply  to  any  case  pending  in  a  distrin 
court  of  the  United  States  in  which  an 
appearance  has  not  been  made  rwior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  amended  act 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9323  will  bring  about 
a  signifkant  improvement  in  the  Federal 
program  for  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  narcotics  addicts.  I,  therefoie, 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  >'ield? 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman. 

Mr.  0B06S.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
States  that  this  bill  broadens  the  Nar- 
cotic Addiction  Rehabilitation  Act  and, 
yet,  there  is  a  statement  that  it  will  re- 
sult in  very  little,  if  any,  cost.  How  does 
the  gentleman  reconcile  those  two  state- 
ments— that  It  is  a  broadening  of  the  act 
and.  yet,  that  it  win  result  tn  prac- 
tically no  increaaed  cast? 

Mr.  EXIWARDB  of  Calllomia.  It  would 
result  in  no  particalar  increase  in  the  ex- 
isting patient  load  in  Federal  Inatalla- 
tioEis.  It  to  a  very  low-coet  program,  that 
is,  the  methadone  treatment  program, 
if  tbat  is  tbe  one  used. 

Ur.  OBOes.  But  the  bill  goes  beyond 
medical  treatment.  It  states  many  other 
things  that  this  bill  will  do  by  «ay  of 
broadening  tte  Nareotte  Addlettnn  Be- 
hahllttatiai  Act  program.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand hon  It  Is  poMUdc  to  tanMkden  the 
program  without  increasing  the  cost    I 
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would  not  want  to  awaken  some  fine  day 
in  the  near  future  and  find  that  this  re- 
qxilres  a  couple  of  hundred  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
committee  does  not  feel  that  it  would 
increase  the  cost. 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Richard  Kleindienst 
which  states  specifically  that  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  during  the  next 
5  fiscal  years  the  legislaUon  have  no  ap- 
preciable cost  effect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  Is  correct,  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  correct. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FREY.  My  understanding  is  that 
this  will  allow  the  use  of  methadone  un- 
der the  1966  act.  which  has  not  been 
allowed  before. 

Mr.  BDWARDS  of  California  Tliat  is 
correct 

Mr  FREY  I  might  add  that  this  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  certain  limited  mmiber 
of  addicts.  But  one  of  my  questions  about 
this  i.s  that  I  notice  there  are  no  controls 
whatsoever  on  the  use  of  methadone.  Was 
this  discussed  by  the  committee  as  how 
Uiey  intend  to  act  on  iliis  problem? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  It  was 
discussed  by  the  committee 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  point  out  to  tlie 
gentleiuan  from  Florida  that  the  intent 
of  the  committee  is  pointed  out  in  the 
report  as  follows; 

It  la  tberefore  U»e  Cc>mniltt«e'8  int«nt  that 
tb0  use  o(  meUiadoue  s«  a  u°ealmeat  device 
for  the  control  of  addiction  »hould  geueraKy 
b«  limited  to  those  situations  in  which  the 
addict  patient  Is  free  of  custody  and  nr>t 
conflned  in  a  dmg-free  institution  If  the 
addict  i«  confined,  methadone  shotild  only 
be  used  a«  an  aid  to  the  Initial  detoxification 
of  the  addict  and  not  tor  inalnten«nce  pur- 
poaea. 

In  other  words,  the  committee  felt  that 
the  entire  spectrum  of  treatment  should 
be  offered  to  the  patient  and  we  are  not 
limiting  it  only  to  tlie  use  of  the  metha- 
done treatment 

Mr  FREY  I  would  certainly  agree  thai 
there  should  be  different  or  alternative 
forms  of  treatment 

In  your  own  State  of  California,  re- 
garding the  use  of  methadone,  I  believe 
there  to  an  age  factor— limited  to  21 
years  of  age.  and  there  Is  a  requirement 
that  the  Individual  using  methadone 
have  tried  to  come  off  heroin  at  least 
twice 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  this  type 
of  restriction  on  the  use  of  methadone 
should  be  mcluded  In  this  legislation? 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  That  Ls 
presenUy  the  Calif omU  law,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows.  I  oanno<  predict  what 
cpectflc  resrulations  or  restrictions  will  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  methadone  if.  In 
fact,  they  begin  to  um  it.  Bat  I  am  sure 
they  will  do  it  In  a  reaponrtble  manner. 

Mr  ROOEB8.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlenuui  jrield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gmtleman  from  Ploriia. 

Mr.  ROO8B0.  I  am  aomcwfaat  con- 
cerned about  astabliflhlnc  a  oongreMlooal 


Intent  that  methadone  should  be  used 
in  a  widespread  manner.  As  I  under- 
stand from  the  gentleman's  statement, 
that  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  committee. 
Also  I  presume  that  those  who  would  be 
subj.:ted  to  such  treatment  would  fall 
under  the  NARA  Act  and  would  be  first 
subject  to  voluntary  confinement. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CsLllfomia.  Yes.  of 
course. 

Mr.  ROGEIRS.  In  that  treatment  they 
would.  I  presume,  be  treated  in  a  drug- 
free  environment,  basically— although  I 
realize  they  might  use  some  drugs  for 
detoxiflcatio-i. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes.  In 
the  event  the  hosplUl  at  Fort  Worth 
reopened  or  the  hospital  at  Lexington 
accepted  a  heroin  addict  in  need  of  de- 
toxification, I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would  agree  that  It  would  be  perfectly 
appropriate  to  use  methadone  detoxifi- 
cation. However,  in  the  treatment  It- 
.self  we  pointed  out  In  the  report  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  encourage  any  kind  of 
maintenance  program  while  m  a  drug- 
f  ree  atmosphere  or  while  m  conftnement. 
because  from  the  medical  point  of  view 
I  understand  that  Is  not  necessary*. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes.  Also  under  the 
wordage  of  the  language  of  your  bill  I 
am  somewhat  concerned  that  heroin 
could  be  used  to  maintain  heroin  ad- 
dicts, under  the  actual  wordage  of  the 
language  of  the  bill,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  Judgment  should  be  made  at 
this  tiiTiC  in  this  legislation.  I  presume 
that  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  committee 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  It  Ls 
certainly  not  the  mtent  of  the  committee 
If  in  fact  there  Is  ever  that  kind  of  pro- 
gram on  a  limited  scale  In  the  United 
States,  we  hope  that  It  Is  a  long  way  off. 
because  it  Is  certainly  not  required  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Also  I  would  Uke  to  be 
sure  that  it  is  very  clear  that  in  Uie 
treatment  of  those  who  have  been  con- 
fined, hopefully  they  wUl  be  drug-free 
and  will  have  no  need  of  methadone 
when  they  come  out  I  imderstand  the 
NARA  program  would  allow  jurisdiction 
for  what— 2  to  3  years? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia    Tliat  is 

correct 

Mr  ROGERS.  So  that,  as  I  understand, 
the  mtent  of  the  committee  was  that  if 
they  came  out  and  they  should  have  a 
relapse  or  something,  then  the  drug 
could  be  used,  but  It  Is  not  really  the  in- 
tent to  use  this  bill  to  support  the  use  of 
the  mamtenance  drug,  methadone, 
which,  of  course.  Is  an  addictmg  drug, 
too 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  No.  the 
committee  certainly  would  hope  not  The 
committee's  main  thrust  Is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  administration  and  the  At- 
torney General  and  Dr.  Jaffe.  and  that 
ts  that  more  people  can  be  helped  to  live 
some  kind  of  a  normal  life.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Federal  program*  are  offer- 
ing only  partial  help,  and  we  feel,  and 
the  administration  feels,  that  the  full 
spectrum  should  be  available. 

Mr.  ROOERS.  Also  I  feel  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  methadone  U  presently 
in  the  investigational  status.  It  is  not  yet 
an  approved  drug.  The  language  of  this 


bill  does  not  mean  that  the  committee 
has  approved  it  as  a  new  drug.  It  is  still 
in  an  investigational  statu-s.  and  until  the 
necessary  steps  are  taken,  this  language 
would  not  have  any  effect  In  that  regard 
as  well. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Tliat  Is 
correct, 

Mr  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUNT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  HUNT.  The  gentleman  mentioned. 
I  believe,  a  federally  connected  heroin 
addict.  What  is  a  federally  coruiected 
heroin  addict? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  A  fed- 
erally committed  herom  addict. 

Mr.  HIMTT  Oh,  a  federally  committed 
heroin  addict.  I  am  pleased  that  my  col- 
league from  Florida  raised  the  question 
on  the  status  of  methadone.  Nothing  has 
appeared  so  far  in  the  tests  to  indicate 
that  metliadone  will  not  be  harmful  to 
the  human  body  As  we  see  it  now,  use 
of  the  drug  would  be  nothing  more  than 
continuation  f(x>d  for  the  habit  that  was 
contracted  in  the  heroin  field,  and  it  con- 
tinues the  habit  for  an  indefinite  period, 
affording  no  hope  for  rehabilitation  in 
the  final  stages  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cahfomia  That  is 
correct.  It  us  still  in  the  experimental 
stages.  It  has  been  found  very  useful  in 
some  cases,  very  helpful  to  some  addicts. 
Mr  HUNT  How  would  the  gentleman 
consider  it  to  have  been  found  useful  in 
some  stages  when  we  know  it  Just  pro- 
longs the  addiction?  All  we  are  doing  now 
is  to  bring  m  the  heroin  addict  and  con- 
tinue him  on  methadone  as  long  as  he 
wan  Us  to  stay  on  it 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  was 
tiiat  the  hopeless  heroin  addict  often 
gets  help  or  sometimes  gets  help  from  a 
methadone  maintenance  program  that 
allows  him  to  have  a  Job  at  least  50  to  60 
percent  of  the  lime  and  to  lead  some  kind 
of  normal  hfe.  I  believe  for  some  addicts 
that  Is  the  generally  accepted  prelimi- 
nary medical  opmion. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 

Mr  SATTERFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  grave  questions  about  the  applica- 
tion of  this  language  to  title  18  when 
a  person  submit*  to  treatment  m  lieu  of 
prosecution  for  commission  of  a  Federal 
crime,  but  I  would  like  to  direct  my  ques- 
tion to  title  28  which  provides  that  an 
Bwldlct  may  be  committed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
who  shall  confine  him.  I  am  a  little  bit 
concerned  about  how  this  language  will 
be  applied  with  respect  to  the  language 
of  title  28,  since  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  no  longer  has 
one  of  the  two  facilities  in  this  country 
that  were  used  for  that  purpose — and  m- 
Bofar  as  the  remaining  facility  at  Lex- 
ington. Ky..  Is  concerned,  there  has  been 
a  marked  reducUon  in  the  number  of 
beds  available  to  the  BecreUry  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare 
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Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  In  reply 
to  the  gentleman,  eren  though  the  facil- 
ity at  Fort  Worth  has  been  closed,  the 
act  provides  for  the  use  of  other  f adlitlee, 
facilities  that  can  be  made  available  In 
the  localities  where  the  addict  mig^t  be 
11%'mg.  and  also  the  act  provides  for  out- 
patient care.  A  civil  commitment  does 
not  necessarily  mean  confinement  at  all 
times.       

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  This  Is  what  dis- 
turtjs  me.  I  have  heard  suggestions  that 
we  may  be  moving  toward  a  situation 
where  people  in  this  circumstance  are 
going  to  be  treated  in  commtmity  mental 
health  centers  where  confinement  facili- 
ties are  not  available.  My  question  is, 
Whether  we  are  taking  a  first  step  here 
toward  commitment  under  title  28,  which 
will  not  be  commitment  in  the  true  sense, 
since  there  will  not  be  a  ccaifinement? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  mtention  of  the  com- 
mittee That  subject  did  not  even  come 
up. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  tMr. 
Pepper  > . 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  and  his  subcom- 
mittee for  making  some  progress  In  this 
critical  area.  In  the  first  place,  this  bill 
relates  only  to  those  who  are  committed 
to  institutions  under  the  NARA  ap- 
proach 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  does  not  purport  to 
affect  the  great  mass  of  some  250.000 
to  300,000  addicts  who  are  in  the  country- 
Mr  EDWARDS  of  Cahfomia.  That  is 
correct 

Mr  PEPPER.  In  addition  to  that,  I  be- 
lieve the  only  amendment  to  the  existmg 
law  Is  with  respect  to  the  definition  that 
has  to  do  with  treatment,  and  it  was  sug- 
g^ted  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
a  moment  ago  that  it  does  not  provide 
any  additional  facillUes  and  no  addi- 
tional fimds.  I  believe,  aie  suggested.  I 
have  beard  the  complaint  that  the  US. 
district  attorneys  find  it  very  difficult  to 
get  addicts  mto  these  institutions,  be- 
cause there  is  not  enough  space  or  ade- 
quate facilities  for  them.  Did  the  gentle- 
man's coiiunUte«  give  any  consideration 
to  Uie  desirability  of  Increasing  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  facilities  to  which  these 
people  might  be  committed? 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  The  ad- 
ministration asked  for  no  further  amend- 
ments to  the  1966  act  or  further  provi- 
sions to  this  particular  amendmoit.  We 
did  have  testimony  with  regard  to  the 
facilities  at  Lexington  and  Fort  Worth 
and  found  out  In  the  testimony  that  they 
were  not  being  used  to  their  tiiil  capacity. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  one  other  question, 
I  noUce  on  page  1  of  the  report  the 
language : 

The  d^v^g  which  wUl  b«  used  In  the  con- 
trol of  addiction  is  Methadone. 

Tliere  are  a  great  many  people  who  be- 
lieve methadone  Is  highly  desirable  and  It 
does  seem  to  be  the  beet  drug  we  have 


at  the  time,  but  doctors  say  it  is  appro- 
priate for  only  about  one-third  of  the 
heroin  addicts.  I  was  a  little  disturbed,  as 
was  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
RocEBs)  about  the  legislative  history  of 
this  measure  which  might  leave  the  im- 
pression here  that  methadone  will  be  used 
for  treatment  of  heroin  addiction,  yet  I 
believe  it  is  the  general  medical  ofrinlon 
that  methadone  is  still  in  an  Investiga- 
tive stage,  and  it  should  be  left  to  the 
people  knowledgeable  about  it  t^D  deter- 
mine the  cases  in  which  methadone  may 
be  and  should  be  used. 

Mr.   EDWARDS  of   California.   I  cer- 
tainly would  agree  with  the  gentleman 
Perhaps   a   better    expression   would   be 
'may  be   or  'can  be  "  used. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  At 
Uie  outset  let  me  inform  my  colleagues 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  had 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabllitaticsi  Act 
under  ctmsideration  for  nearly  2  years. 
The  bill  before  us  certainly  Is  not  the 
final  result  of  our  deliberations.  It  rep- 
re.sents  only  one  modest  amendment 
which  had  been  relatively  nonccmtro- 
verslal. 

Its  purpose  is  not  to  mandate  any  type 
of  treatment  Its  purpose  Is  not  to  com- 
pel an  individual  addict  to  submit  to  a 
methadone  maintenance  program  or  to 
any  other  type  of  treatment.  Its  purpose 
solely  Is  to  give  that  option  in  apprt^ri- 
ate  cases,  and  obviously  should  be  used 
only  in  very  limited  and  appropriate 
cases. 

This  is  not  a  bill  which  will  expand 
or  enlarge  In  any  significant  wajr  the 
treatment  of  addicts  imder  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act.  If  that  rec- 
ommendaticHi  comes  from  our  oommit- 
tee.  It  will  be  at  a  later  time  and  after 
a  more  comprehensive  review  of  the 
subject. 

This  is  very  limited  in  scop>e,  intended 
to  give  one  additional  modality  available 
for  the  treatment  of  addicts  who  happen 
to  be  subject  to  Federal  control  and 
jurLsdictlon 

I  urge  the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  California 
'  Mr.  Edwards  >  in  urging  the  House  to- 
day to  E>ass  H  R.  9323,  which  was  Intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

In  essence,  this  bill  amends  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "treatment"  contained 
in  each  of  the  first  three  titles  of  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966  so  as  tc  encompass  modes  of  therapy 
which  are  de-signed  to  control,  but  not 
necessarily  eliminate,  a  narcotic  addict  s 
dependence  on  addicting  drugs. 

In  practical  terms,  this  means  that 
programs  for  narcotic  addict  rehabiUta- 
tion  conducted  by  the  Surgeon  General 
under  the  act  may  now  include  the  main- 
tenance of  certain  addicts  on  henun- 
substitutes  such  as  methadone  m  hear- 
ings held  on  this  and  related  bills  this 
past  June,  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe,  special 
consultant  to  the  President  for  Narcot- 
ics and  IXngerous  I^rugs.  and  rarlous 
high    officials    of    the    Department    of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  assured 
the  subcommittee  that  methadone  main- 
tenance win  in  fact  be  utfli«ed  only  spar- 
ingly, rmder  carefully  controlled  and  su- 
pervised conditions. 

We  were  also  assured  that  Dr.  Jaffe 
and  the  D^jartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  share  the  general  riew 
of  the  subcommittee  members  that  main- 
tenance on  addicting  drugs  is  rarely  an 
appropriate  form  of  treatment  for  per- 
sons who  are  confined  m  a  drug-free  en- 
vironment, such  as  a  prison .  Accordingly, 
I  recommend  passage  of  this  biD  on  the 
assiunption  and  understanding  that  the 
clear  Intent  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsltulity  of  imtplementing 
NARA  Is  In  harmony  with  the  intent  of 
those  in  the  House  who  have  introduced 
and  backed  this  bill:  Methadone  main- 
tenance wlD  be  a  cautiously  used  sup- 
plement to,  rather  than  substitute  for, 
present  modes  of  drug  therapy,  and  its 
use  In  an  instittitlonaJ  setting  will  be 
confined  to  the  relativdy  narrow  con- 
fines of  cases  of  addicts  who  clearly  need 
mamtenance  after  release  bemg  stabi- 
lized on  an  appropriate  dosage  before 
their  release,  and  cases  of  a  voluntary 
experimental  nature. 

In  granting  the  Siirgeon  General 
greater  flexibility  In  the  choice  of  treat- 
ment modality  for  each  indtridual  ad- 
dict entrusted  to  his  care,  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  symbolize  a  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  that  the  rdis- 
biUtation  of  narcotic  addicts  is  essential- 
ly a  medical  problem,  and  legislators 
should  refrain  from  imposing  arbitrary 
restrictions  upon  the  ability  of  skilled 
physicians  to  practice  their  h^tiing  art5 
in  the  manner  which  conscience  and 
training  con\ince  them  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  thetr  respective  patients. 

Mr.  •WIGGINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  re\-ise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ' 

Mr  POPF  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9323  I  joined 
v,-ith  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Mr.  Cel- 
LEFi  in  sponsoring  this  bill  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  provide  the 
Surgeon  General  with  greater  flexibility 
in  the  trtilizaUon  of  varying  modalities 
of  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  commit- 
ted to  his  ciistody  and  sopervisian  uixle.'- 
the  provisions  of  titles  I,  n.  and  m  of 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1966. 

The  bin  accomplishes  this  purpose  by 
amending  the  definition  of  the  word 
treatment'  contaiitfed  in  each  of  the 
cited  tiUee  to  comprehend  rehafailita- 
tive  programs  designed  to  control  nar- 
cotic addiction  as  well  as  to  eliminate  it. 
Such  programs  are  commonly  called 
maintenance  programs,  and  they  invoh  e 
the  stabilisation  of  a  given  addict  at  a 
medically  indicated  dosage  of  some  dru^ 
other  than  heroin — usually  methadone , 
An  addict  who  Ls  thus  maintamed  may 
then  function  relatively  normally  in  the 
community  by  holding  a  job.  partietpat- 
ing  in  normal  family  life  and  otherwise 
behaving  in  socially  approved,  rather 
than  antisocial,  ways. 

Experience  in  the  treatment  of  nar- 
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cotic  addicts  has  proved  that  some  In- 
divldiuis  become  so  dependent  upon 
their  particular  drug  of  ad<llction  that 
they  cannot  realistically  be  expected  to 
withdraw  completely  from  use  of  the 
drug  and  remain  in  a  state  of  total  ab- 
stinence for  any  considerable  period  of 
time.  For  such  addicts,  maintenance  o^ 
inethadoae  can  be  a  valuable  and  effeo* 
tive  halfway  measure  which  mitigates 
many  of  the  most  harmful  side  effects  of 
addiction,  not  the  least  of  which  is  an 
umnaintained  addict's  tendency  to  resort 
to  criminal  activity  to  obtain  the  funds 
necessary  to  support  an  expensive  illicit 
dru£  habit 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  every  reason 
for  confldence  that  the  Surgeon  General 
intends  to  employ  methadone  mainte- 
nance as  a  narcotic  addiction  treatment 
modality  only  when  sound  medical  judg- 
ment dictates  that  other,  more  strictly 
"curative"  approaches  have  failed,  or 
clearly  will  fail,  in  llie  rehabilitation  of 
specific  patients. 

H.R.  9323  will  also  authorize  reason- 
able research  use  of  drugs  wliich.  like 
methadone,  lend  to  'control.  "  rather 
than  to  eliminate,  addiction  and  drug 
dependency' 

I  urge  the  House  to  provide  our  pub- 
lic health  professionals  with  the  en- 
hanced flexibility  in  tlieir  treatment  of 
narcotic  addicts  entrusted  to  their  care 
which  this  bill  provides,  by  passing  H  R 
9323 

The  SPEAXZR.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  tiie  gentleman  from 
California  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R  9323. 
The  question  was  taken 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  tliat  a  quonmi  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  Uie 
roU. 

The  question  was  Uken.  and  there 
were — yeas  354.  nays  0.  not  voting  75, 
as    follows : 

(Boll    No     333) 

TEAS     .354 


Abbltt 
Abcos 


AddAbbo 

And»T»(jii. 

C*llX 
Aiiderwoc   l\\ 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  AIjl 
Aadr«-W8. 

N   Dak 
AzxDuazK) 
Archer 
Arenda 
Aabbrook 
AJfalicy 
Aa(>Ui 
AaplxuLi: 
Badillu 
BaUua- 
Begiih 
Belcber 
BeU 

BenxM^t 
B«rKliuad 
BetU 
BlACKl 
Btester 
BlncbAoa 
Biackbura 
BlAUllk 
Buw 


Buiaud 

Boiling 

B<.>w 

Br«denUiu* 

Brsscu 

Br«y 

BrliiJtler 

Broalu 

Broomflfid 

Brotziii»n 

Brown,  Mich 

Brovn.  Obio 

Broyblll   M  C 

BroyhUl  Va. 

BuctiauAn 

Burltc.  Pl«. 

Burke,  kia^s 

Burllaou.  Mu. 

Burton 

Byroe    Pa 

BrrniM.  Wls 

Byrou 

CjLbeU 

Cmflery 

CaBi|> 

Oarey  N  Y 

Cvnoy 

Carter 

OMey.  TeK. 

C«d«rb«rK 

C'buboUu 


Cl*ucy 
CU'OJcn. 
Don  H 
Cl»w«on.  Del 
CleTeland 
CuUl«T 
ColUOS.  Ill 
CoUla*.  Tex 
Conable 

CunyrrB 

C-otter 

f-uUKlil  In 

Cr»ii« 

Cul»er 

Uwuel    Va. 

D«rU.  Os. 

Da  via.  8  C 

Darta.  Wia. 

d«  la  Oarza 

Oelauey 

IJ«lleuback 

Delluau 

Denbolua 

Dviuua 

Device 

Dlcaiuaoo 

CHoceU 

Oooufau* 

Dom 

Dowdy 

IXlWUIIl^ 


Drtnan 
DuliAl 
OuDCan 
duPont 

I>WT«f 
Kdnvondaon 

Bdwarda.  Ala. 

Kdwarda.  Calif 

Erlenbom 

BKh 

Eableman 

Brans,  Colo. 

Evlru.  Tenn. 

I'aacell 

Findley 

Piaher 

Flood 

Klowers 

nynt 

Foliry 

Ford,  0«raltl  B 

F>.rd. 

William  D 
Piirsytbe 
Fuuntala 
Fraser 

Frellnphuysfn 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Fulton.  Tri.n 
Fuqua 
OallOanakla 
Liaila«ber 
Uarmau 
Oettys 
Olbbona 
Oonzaie/: 
tiiKxlUni 
Ciraaao 
firay 

Orecn.  Oreg 
Cirei-n.  Ha. 
GrlSln 
c;nffitlis 
OroBS 
Cirovfr 
Uude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer - 
Bchmldt 
Hanacn.  Mah-i 
Hanaen.  Wash 
HarnnKtini 
Harsba 
Harvey 
HajUn»(> 
Hathaway 
H«'Clilcr    W    Va 
Heckler   Maas 
Helatoakl 
HenderaoD 
Hlcka.  Waab. 
HlllU 
HoKan 
Honon 
Hoiimer 
Howard 
Hull 

HuiiKate 
Hunt 

Hutctilnaoa 
I  chord 

Johnaoc.  Calif 
JubnaoQ.  Pa 
Jooaa 
Jon«a.  Ala 
Jooe«.  W.C 
Juoea.  Tenn 
Kaateruneler 
Kazen 
Keatlut; 
Keltb 
Kemp 
Klnv 
Kluozyoakl 


Koch 

KuykondaU 

Kyi 

Kyro* 

Landcjebe 

Landrum 

L.atta 

I..ennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCluakey 

McColllster 

McConnark 

McCulIoch 

McDade 

McDiaiald. 

Mk-h 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
MoKinney 
McUtllan 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Mataunags 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller.  Ohio 
MUls.  Ark. 
Mills.  MU 
Minlah 
M  nk 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
iinlluhan 
Montgoniery 
Moor  bead 
Moras 
Mosher 
Moaa 
Myer» 
Natchrr 
N«lz; 
Nelaen 
NU-hola 
Obey 
O'Hara 
()  Konskl 
ONelll 
f'aaanian 
Catman 
Hat  leu 
Pelly 
Perklna 
Pettis 
Peyaer 
Ptke 
Poajse 
I'odell 
PoB 
Powell 
Preyer   N  C 
Pnc*.  Tex 
Pry  or.  Ark 
Puclnakl 
Purcell 
Quia 
Qullleo 
Ballaback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rartck 
Held.  N  Y. 
Reuaa 
Rbodea 


Rlegla 
Bobatta 

RobtoaoQ,  Va. 

RodUto 

Ro« 

BoRera 

Roncallo 

Kooney.  N  Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

R(  Mentha! 

Rostenkowskl 

Kuuah 

Kunnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Ocrmaiu 

Sandman 

Sarbanea 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Sciieuer 

Schmltz 

fV-hneebell 

SchwenKCl 

Scott 

Sebeluia 

f^lberllng 

Shipley 

Shuup 

Shrivar 

81sk 

Slack 

.Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N  Y 

Snyder 

Sp«*nce 

Springer 

Staggers 

S-.  ovl 

Steele 

iiteiger,  Arl/ 

Stelger.  Wis. 

8t«plirha 

Btratton 

.stuckey 

Bull  1  van 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex 

Thompaon.  Oa 

Thompaon.  N  J 

Thomaon.  Wis 

Tbone 

Tlernau 

Udall 

iniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagl 

Vanlk 

vigonto 

Waggouner 
Waldle 

'.V  am  pier 
Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltrlmrsl 

Wiggins 

WlUtains 

WUaon.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Yatea 

Yatron 

Young.  Pla. 

Zablockl 

Zion 

^wacb 


Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Alezandrr 

Bartoc 

BattcU 

Bevm 

BlanU'Q 

BurUaoQ.  Tei. 

CbambrrUUu 

CUrk 

Clay 

Colmar 

D»al«U,  N  J 


NAYS— 0 
NOT   VOTING- 
Daulelaou 
Dent 

D«rvln«kl 
DlKica 
Dow 

Etkliardt 
Edwmrda.  La 
BllbarK 
Ptab 
at.ydoa 
Olalmo 
Ooidwater 
Oubaer 


Hal  pern 

Haiiley 

Han  rut 

Mawklna 

Hays 

H*bert 

Hicks  Ma 

HolUUld 

JaootM 

JaJTOAQ 

Kartta 
Kca 

Lung,  La. 


Pickle 
Plrnle 
Prlca,  Ul. 
Rees 

Robtaon.  N  Y 
Rouaaelot 
Hoy 
Roybal 
Ruth 
Say  lor 
SkubiU 
ii  tan  tan. 
J  William 


Slaiiton 
Jamea  V. 

Stokaa 

atubblefleld 

Taloott 

Terry 

Veysey 

Whalley 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wil(K>n. 
Charles  U. 

Young.  Tex. 


McClure 
McKwen 
Macdon&ld, 
MaoB. 

Madden 
Matblaa.  Calif. 

MlUar,  Calif. 
Mloaball 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Murphy.  Ill 
Murphy,  NY. 
Nix 
Pepper 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr    Hays   with    Mr    J    William   Stanton. 

Mr.  Charles  H    Wilson  with  Mr    Ooidwater. 

Mr.    Blanton    with    Mr     Chamberlain. 

Mr    Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr    Derwlnskl. 

Mr    HoUneld  with  Hi    Mathlas. 

Mr    Dent  with  Mr    Savior 

Mr    Price  of  nunols  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr    Oaydoe  with  Mr    Fish. 

Mr    Moua^au  with  Mr    Halpern. 

Mr    Madden  *lth  Mr    McEacu. 

Mr    Karth   with   Mr.  Mlushall, 

Mr   HPberl  with  Mr  Plrnle. 

Mr    Ha.  n;t  Willi  Mr   Rousselot. 

Mr   Ab*"rr»'hy  with  Mr    Ruth. 

Mr    Barre«   with   Mr    WldnaU. 

Mr    Bevlll   with  Mr    Schmltz. 

Mr  Daniels  of  New  J«rs>«y  with  Mr  Robl- 
son  of  New  Yi.rk 

Mr    Ellberg  with  Mr    Terry 

Mr    Glalmo  with   Mr    Veysey 

Mr    Rees  with  Mr    Talcott 

Mr    Nix   with   Mr    Eckhardt. 

Mr    Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr     Whit  ten    with    Mr     Whalley. 

Mr     Stubblefleld   with   Mr.    Morgan. 

Mr  Janien  %'  Stantcn  with  Mr  Macdonald 
of  Mas»a<:husettJi 

Mr    Hanley  with  Mr.  Kee. 

M'  Abcurezk  with  Mrs  Hicks  of  Massachu- 
setts 

Mr    Baring  with  Mr    Stokes. 

Mr    Clark  with  Mr    Clay 

Mr    Young  of  Texas  with  Mr    Jarnian. 

Mr    Jacobs  with  Mr    Hawkln."; 

Mr   Alexander  with  Mr   Colmer. 

Mr    DIggs  with  Mr    Dow 

Mr    Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr,  Pepper 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  lUlnola. 

Mr.  Danlelaon  with  Mr    Boy. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a."i  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wn.";  Inid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California 


Mr. 


Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  ju-st  paASed  'HR    9323 >. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia' 

There  was  no  objection. 


NORTH  BIDE  PUMPING  DIVISION 
EXTENSION,  MINIDOKA  PROJECT. 
IDAHO 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Wll  (H.R.  2299 1  to  authorize  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior  to  engage  In 
a  feasibility  investigation  relative  to  the 
North  Side  Pumping  Division  extension, 
Minidoka  project,  m  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
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H.R.   2299 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  hereby  authorized 
to  engage  In  feasibility  studies  of  the  follow- 
ing potential  water  resources  development 
projecta : 

(ai  North  Side  Pumping  Division  Exten- 
sion, Minidoka  project,  Jerome  and  Minidoka 
Counties,  Idaho 

(b)  Dickinson  Unit.  Pick -Sloan  Missouri 
River  Basin  program,  North  Dakota. 

(c)  Upper  John  Day  project,  on  the  John 
Day  River  In  Grant  and  Wheeler  OounUea, 
Oregon. 

Id)  A  plan  to  rehabilitate  the  distribution 
system  of  the  Red  Bluff  project,  Texas. 

(e  I  Rogue  River  Basin  project.  Grants  Pass 
Division,  Josephine  and  Jackson  Counties, 
Oregon 

(f)  Central  Valley  project.  Delta  Division, 
Montezuma  Hills  unit  in  southern  Solano 
County.  California. 

(gl  Oallup  project  in  McKlnley,  Valencia, 
and  San  Juan  Counties  In  New  Mexico. 

(hi  Modification  of  the  Semlnoe  Dam. 
Kendlck  projects,  Wyoming 

(1)  Butte  Valley  division,  Klamath  project 
In  the  Klamath  River  Basin,  Klamath 
County,  Oregon,  and  Siskiyou  County,  Cali- 
fornia 

(Ji  BUIlnga  Municipal  Water  Supply  Unit, 
Yellowstone  Division,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
River  Basin  program    Montana. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
con-sume  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
'Mr.  AsPiNALLi,  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

(Mr  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks > 

Mr  ASPINAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R  2299  as  recommended 
to  be  amended  by  the  Committee  CHi 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  This  meas- 
ure l.s  the  foiulh  in  a  series  of  bills  to 
grant  specific  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Intertor  to  engage  in  feasibility 
investigations  of  potential  projects  which 
may  later  be  before  the  House  for  au- 
thorization under  reclamation  law. 

Members  will  recaU  that  prior  to  1966. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  em- 
p)0wered  to  initiate  feaslbihty  invesUga- 
tions  of  potential  reclamation  projects 
subject  only  to  having  fimds  appropri- 
ated for  that  purpose.  Our  committee 
and  the  companion  committee  in  the 
other  body  then  determined  that  the 
fea.sibihty  study  program  was,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  out  of  hand. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  making  an  imiwrtant  statement. 
I  make  a  point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

Roll   [No.  334] 


Abemethy 

Ooidwater 

Murphy,  m. 

Abourezk 

Gray 

Nix 

Ashley 

Oubaer 

Patman 

BadUlo 

Halpem 

Plrnle 

Baring 

Hanley 

Reea 

Barrett 

Hanna 

Boblson,  NY 

Bevlll 

Hawkins 

Rousselot 

Blanton 

Havs 

Roy 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Htbert 

Roybal 

Cabell 

Hicks.  Mhse 

Savior 

Celler 

Horton 

Seiberllng 

Chamberlain 

Ichord 

Skublts 

Clark 

Jacobs 

Smith,  Calif. 

Clay 

Jarman 

Stanton, 

Colmer 

Jones,  Ala, 

J.  William 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Karth 

Stanton, 

Danlelson 

Kee 

James  V. 

Dent 

Long.  La. 

Stokes 

Derwlnskl 

McClure 

Stubblefleld 

Dltrga 

McDade 

Talcott 

Dow 

McEwen 

Teague,  Tex. 

Eckhardt 

Madden 

Terry 

Edwards,  La 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Veysey 

Ellberg 

Miller.  Calif 

Whalley 

Fish 

MlnshaU 

Whltten 

Gallagher 

Monaiitan 

WldnaU 

Gaydos 

^4organ 
Moss 

WUson, 

Olalmo 

Charles  H 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  348 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
reedlng.s  imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


NORTH  SIDE  PUMPING  DIVISION 
EXTENSION,  MINIDOKA  PROJECT. 
IDAHO 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  ASPINALL  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana. 

CHANCE    IN    LXCISLATrVE    PROGaAM 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  that,  in  view  of  the 
latene.ss  of  the  hour  and  the  fact  we  have 
a  number  of  suspensions  still  pending,  it 
is  our  intention  to  shift  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  from  today  until 
Thursday,  to  be  considered  In  place  of 
H.R.  10729,  the  Environmental  Pesticide 
Act.  which  will  not  be  considered  this 
week. 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa, 

Mr,  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  I  would  hke  to  Inquire  of  the 
majority  leader,  might  we  expect  to  get 
the  environmental  pesticide  bill  sched- 
uled in  a  firm  fashion  within  the  follow- 
ing week? 

Mr.  BOOOS,  I  would  hope  so,  depend- 
ing on  the  wishes  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALX.  Mr  Speaker,  so  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding,  we  shall  be 
able  to  explain  the  purposes  of  the  next 
two  pieces  of  legi&laUon  within  a  IS-  to 
20-mlnute  period  for  both  of  them. 

Mr,  Speaker,  when  the  no  quorum 
point  of  order  was  made.  I  was  at  that 
time  speaking  about  the  former  method 
of  handling  the  feaslbihty  reports  and 
the  dlfUculty  we  were  having. 


More  than  100  individual  investiga- 
tions were  underway,  which,  if  com- 
pleted, would  result  in  requeste  for  au- 
thorization of  tWo  or  three  times  as  much 
work  SIS  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  had 
installed  since  1902.  These  studies  were 
being  started  without  any  knowledge  or 
approval  of  the  legislative  committees, 
and  resulted  in  an  almost  total  loss  of 
control  by  Congress  over  the  direction 
and  emphasis  of  the  program. 

Beginiung  with  1966  and  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Water  Projects  Recrea- 
tion Act,  we  have  considered  new  in- 
vestigations in  alternate  years.  This  pro- 
cedure has  been  shown  to  be  workable. 
not  particularly  burdensome,  and  con- 
inbutive  of  a  much  higher  degree  of 
oversight  over  program  trends  than  was 
possible  previously. 

One  of  the  things  we  must  always 
balance  in  our  committee  is  the  need  to 
preserve  our  capabihty  to  perform  in- 
vestigati<»is  of  badly  needed  programs 
against  the  tendency  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram beyond  any  hope  of  timely  imple- 
mentation. 

In  seeking  to  preserve  this  balance,  we 
must  take  note  of  the  large  backlc^  of 
authorized  programs  and  the  reluctance 
of  the  executive  branch  to  afford  them  a 
sufficient  priority  to  bring  them  to  com- 
pletltion.  At  the  present  time,  we  note 
somewhat  less  rigidity  in  the  admm- 
istraUon  s  attitude  toward  water  re- 
sources, and  this  leads  to  some  guarded 
optimism  that  the  action  prosrams  »-ill 
be  permitted  to  go  forward.  If  this  trend 
should  continue,  we  may  look  forward  to 
some  construction  completions  in  the 
near  future :  this  opening  an  opportimity 
to  approach  some  of  the  more  pressing 
needs  that  are  now  apparent 

It  is  with  these  factors  in  mind  that  our 
committee  has  brought  out  H  Ji  2299  It 
contains  authority  to  start  10  new  studies 
in  eight  of  the  reclamation  States.  If 
these  studies  prove  tc  be  favorable,  they 
could  result  in  proposals  aggregating 
about  $250  million  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress for  authorization  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  We  should  not  expect  any 
of  these  programs  to  be  back  before  us 
m  less  than  3  years  and  some  of  them  wiU 
require  6  to  8  years  to  complete  and 
process,  if  they  indeed  all  prove  to  t>e  fa- 
vorable I  give  the  House  these  estimates 
to  illustrate  that  these  new  studies  do  not 
actually  imply  a  buildup  in  program  ac- 
tivity by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
which  is  reducing  Its  authorized  backlog 
of  construction  authorizations  by  about 
$250  milhon  per  year  and  is  also  hqul- 
dating  its  authorised  investigations  back- 
log at  the  rate  of  some  $o  milhon  per 
year.  At  the  latter  rat*,  H.R  2299  actu- 
ally authorize  less  than  1  year  of  studj- 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  plaimong 
orcanization. 

Other  members  from  the  committee 
will  discuss  In  more  specific  terms  some 
of  the  program  imctUcatiorxs  of  this  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  want  to  assure  the 
Members  by  way  of  ooncluslon  that  this 
is  actually  quite  a  nxxtost  iwogram.  that 
it  is  restrictive  on  the  agency  program, 
that  it  has  had  a  great  deal  of  stiidy 
within  our  Subcommittee  on  IrrigatioD 
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and  ReclamaUon  and  within  our  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  for  these  Tcaaons  has  my  total  en- 
dorsemeait.  I.  therefore.  unhesitatlnRly. 
recommend  that  we  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  hill. 

Mr.  H06MER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  229«.  a  tall  which.  If  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs are  adopted,  would  authortee  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  en«a«e  in 
tMusibility  Inrestigations  of  10  potential 
water  resource  projects  for  developmoit 
under  reclamation  law  in  eight  States. 

The  Committee  on  In  tertor  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  used  H.R.  229»  as  a  vehicle  for 
an  omnibus  bill  and  amended  that  bill 
to  mclude  nine  other  bUls.  set>arately 
ronsidered  by  the  committee,  that  would 
authorise  like  feasibility  studies. 

The  purpoae  of  the  bill  is  self-evident 
The  necessity  of  the  bill  was  brought 
about  by  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  of  July  9.  \M5 
Pnor  to  that  act.  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
uon  utilized  its  general  authority  to  con- 
duct such  investigations.  Since  that  act. 
It  has  been  necessarj-  to  obtain  specific 
statutory  authority  prior  to  requesting 
funds  for  such  investigations.  This  bill 
provides  that  statutory  authority  for  each 
of  10  projects.  The  bill  does  not  authorize 
the  projects  Authorization  of  specific 
projects  requires  separate  legislation  that 
«iU  foUow  if  tlieae  feasibibty  studies 
prove  that  the  projects  are  indeed  worth 
*  iuVe 

Each  of  these  10  projecU  have  received 
suffic^nt  preliminary  investigations, 
either  separately  or  m  conjunction  with 
other  projects,  to  reveal  a  reasonable  de- 
Kree  of  probable  feasibUity  And  in  gen- 
eral, each  project  enjoys  good  local 
support. 

The  combined  cost.s  of  the  10  studies 
is  estimated  at  (3.022.000  and  «ill  be  in- 
curred over  4  years   The  oosU  per  study 
ran«e    Irom    $100,000    to    $M)1.000     The 
average  cost  per  study  ib  about  $302,200. 
Two  of  the  projects  included  In  this 
omnibus   bill   are   the   recommendations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior   They  are  the  Cen- 
tral Vaile>'  project.  Delta  Division   Mon- 
tezuma  Hills    unit   in   southern    Solano 
County.   Caiif  .   ai»d   tJ>e   Oallup    project 
in    McKinl^y     Valencia     and   San   Juan 
Counties  in  northwest  and  west -central 
New  Mexico    The  other  eight  projects- 
North  Side  Pumpui«  Divosion  Extension. 
M.inidak.a  project.  Jerome  and  Minidota 
Counues    Idaho.   Durltinsoii   Unit.  Pick- 
81oaii    Missotui    River    Basin    program. 
N   Dak     Upper  John  Day  project  on  the 
Juha    Day    River.    Gnuit    and    Wheeler 
touiiuet    Oreg      Red  Biuff  yfu J«ct,  Tex  . 
;  .-rtauUitiOe     Uie     distnliution     system; 
H.')«ue  Rj\>T  Basin  piujei  t.  Granu  Pa&s 
Diniioii.  Jctt.«*)lune  aud  Jackson  Coun- 
tifi,     Ort^  .     Kfudritk     project,    Wyo , 
OiodificaUon    of    Seiuinoe    Dam;    Butte 
Valiey  <l:\lsion.  Klamatli  pro)e<t,  Klam- 
atli  River  Basin.  Klamath  County  Oreg 
and  Wskiyou  County  Calif     and  Bllllngh 
Municipal   Water  ©upply  UnH    Yrtlow- 
Ktone     Division.     Pick-Sloan     Mibsourl 
R>\er  Bii.<in  program    Mont     liave  been 


reported  upon  by  the  Department  of  the 
InterioT. 

In  all  Instances  but  one.  the  reports 
have  been  favorable.  In  one  instance,  the 
report  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
did  not  support  passage  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  feasibility  study  of  a  plan 
to  rehabilitate  the  distribution  system 
of  the  Red  Bluff  fwoject.  Tfex.  Testimony 
presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  by  others  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  was,  however, 
favorable  and  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  study  take  place  . 

As  in  the  case  of  most  good  tilings, 
there  is  little  controversial  about  this  bill 
and  the  study  projects  It  authorizes 
Water  resource  development  today  is  as 
important  to  the  West  as  it  was  when 
.settlement  of  the  West  became  a  reality 
To  keep  abreast  of  the  ever -increasing 
need  for  development,  agricultural,  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  and  »lsh  and  wild- 
life enhancement,  studies  must  be  made, 
new  projects  mast  be  authorized  and 
constructed  and  old  projects  must  b*" 
repaired  and  modernized  I  ur^e  the  pa.s- 
sage  of  HR  2299  a.'^  amended  by  the 
Comm.tlee  on  Interiur  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  .support  of  my  colleagues  to 
that  end 

Mr  Si)eaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  c.^n.sume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  I  Mr  H»j«.set«'.  the  author  of  the 
legislauon 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho  Mr  Speaker. 
I  rise  111  support  of  H  R.  2299  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior  to  en- 
gage i:i  a  feasibility  investigation  rela- 
tive to  the  North  Side  Pumping  Division 
ExteiiMon.  Minidoka  project. 

As  cosponsor  of  tliis  bill,  along  with 
my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Jim 
McCtrRZ.  I  stronely  urKe  its  passage  so 
that  the  study  of  the  12  000  acres  of  dry 
land  would  tlien  be  .\  fc  B.  Irrigation 
District  in  Jerome  and  Minidoka  Coun- 
ties. Idaho  may  be  conducted.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamatiofi  s  preliminary  recon- 
nawanoe  report  indicated  a  fantastic 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  3.2:1  based  on  a 
5V«-percent  interest  rate  Much  of  the 
extensk>n  was  originally  scheduled  for 
development  m  the  unit  B—  the  ground 
water  umt — of  tlie  existing  Minidoka 
Nortn  Side  Pumpmi;  Division  Because 
funds  were  insufficient  and  ground  wa- 
ter cables  v,ere  apparently  declining 
development  of  these  lands  was  deferred 
fc.nd  available  fuiid.s  were  used  for  reha- 
bilitaUon  and  deepening  of  wells  m  tl;p 
previously  developed  area 

Tbe  original  project  was  autliorized  by 
the  act  of  September  iO.  1950,  and  con- 
struction of  the  initial  phase  of  tlie  proj- 
ect w  now  complete  with  about  78,000 
acres  of  irrigation  Pro\ision8  »ere  made 
m  tl»e  authorizing  legtslation  for  progres- 
sne  .staKts  of  development,  but  u  the 
moc^y  expended  on  tlie  project  lias  al- 
ready reached  the  celling  provided  in 
the  -M-iiiinal  authorization  this  subse- 
quent authorizing  legislation  Is  neces- 
sary 

As  Is  indli  ated  by  the  impressive  bene- 
at-ca«t  ratio.  Mr  Speaker  the  lands  cov- 
eted by  t^iis  bUl  are  potentially  as  pro- 
ductive as  those  now  developed  in  the 


Minidoka  North  Side  Pumping  Division, 
and  they  share  the  same  characteristics 
which  have  made  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley  one  of  the  most  successful  Irriga- 
tion developments  in  the  United  States. 
The  completed  development  of  these 
lands  would  expand  the  area  within  the 
A.  *  B  Irrigation  District  to  its  full  irri- 
gation potential 

Additionally,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  district  has  experienced  difficulty 
with  its  drainage  system  that  should  be 
corrected.  The  feasibaity  study  author- 
ized by  this  bill  would  cover  all  aspecU  of 
both  the  dry  lands  and  the  drainage 
problem 

Por  these  reason."^.  Mr  Speaker,  I  urge 
that  H.R  2299  be  passed  withotil  further 

delay 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  <Mr    Dci-lzkback 

Mr  DEl-LENBACK  Mr  Speaker.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldinp 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
biU  I  would  Uke  to  express  mj  great  con- 
cern t»ver  the  need  for  the  proposed  leasi- 
Inliiv  .studies  for  two  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion' projects  on  the  Rogue  River  m 
Orecon  included  as  a  single  item  which 
is  part  of  HR  2299 

The  first  of  these  studies  involves  the 
cnUcal  fliihenes  problem  existing  at  Uw 
Savage  Rapids  Dam  in  Jackson  County 
Tlie  clam   which  was  constructed  in  1921, 
does  not  provide  adequate  facilities  for 
the  passage  of  anadromous  fish  durine 
eiLhef  upstream  or  downstream  migra- 
tion  The  pas.sape  fac  illtles  are  in  such  a 
state  of  disrnmir  tliat  the  valuable  sal- 
mon are  suffering  tremendous  losses  in 
numbers  durinR   their   atmual   tnps   up 
and  down  the  river    Federal  and  State 
f^sh  and  wildlife  agencies  have  indicate! 
their  own  deep  concern  about  this  prob- 
lem  and   their  strong  support   of   reha- 
bilitation measures  designed  to  solve  tins 
emergency  situation    A  feasibility  study 
of  the  problem  is  an  immediate  necessity. 
The  second   project  involves  a  feasi- 
bility study  for  the  reliabilitauon  of  the 
faclUties  of  the  Grants  Pass   Irrigation 
District  in  Jownihine  County    Tlie  gen- 
eral obsolescence  of  this  system,   which 
was  dengned  and  directed  50  yeart.  ago. 
has  resulted  in  a  high  cost  of  mainte- 
nance,   and    considerable    seepage    and 
evaporation.  The  rapidly  increased  popu- 
lation in  the  area  has  increased  pressure 
on  tlie  facilities  so  as  to  further  exagger- 
ate  the  madequacies  of  an  outdated  and 
rapidly  deteriorating  gravity  distrlbuuon 
system  ktadly  in  need  of  rehabiliialion. 

Particularly  because  of  these  projecU 
I  Rould  like  to  indicate  my  own  strong 
sup|>ort  for  H  R  2299  which  incorporates 
the  provi.sionK  of  two  .sfparate  bills  I  in- 
troduce earlier  this  year  authorizing 
these  Important  fcaslbiUty  studies 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  1 
may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R. 
2299.  The  chairman  of  our  full  commit- 
tee gave  an  explanation  of  the  purpose 
of  the  leklslatlon  Tliere  was  no  opposi- 
tion to  it  in  the  8ul>oominittee  or  in  the 
full  committee 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  H.R.  2299,  a  bill  which  will 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  engage  In  the  feasibility  investigation 
of  ten  specific  potential  water  resource 
programs.  A  feasibility  investigation  is 
defined  by  statute  as  any  work  leading 
to  the  preparation  of  a  report  which  is 
intended  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  re- 
questing authorization  of  the  proposal. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee has  pointed  out,  specific  approval  of 
studies  of  this  character  is  required  in 
advance  of  the  request  of  funds.  This 
requirement  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  feeling 
that  there  should  be  a  congressional  in- 
put into  the  decisionmaking  process  at 
an  early  stage  in  the  evolution  of  a  proj- 
ect plan.  Prior  to  the  requirement  for 
specific  authorization  of  feasibility 
studies,  it  was  found  that  much  work 
was  done  and  proposals  gained  consider- 
able political  momentum  before  the  leg- 
islative committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  became  aware  of  the  pending 
propxjsals. 

The  array  of  programs  included  for 
study  authority  in  H.R  2299  have  been 
given  sufBclent  preliminary  reconnais- 
sance study  to  afford  assurance  that  the 
feasibility  findings  will  be  favorable.  The 
thing  that  characterizes  this  bill,  as  dis- 
tinct from  previous  study  authority  bills, 
is  the  diversity  of  the  programs  that  will 
be  studied.  For  instance,  one-half  of  the 
projects  have  as  their  central  emphasis 
the  provision  of  municipal  and  industrifil 
water  supply.  In  fact  three  of  them  are 
almost  exclusively  for  this  purpose.  Two 
of  the  studies  contemplate  enlargement 
of  existing  storage  reservoirs  to  more 
adequately  regulate  the  streams  on  which 
they  are  located,  and  two  of  the  pro- 
grams are  in  the  nature  of  rehabilitating 
or  rescuing  privately  financed  projects 
which  are  in  distress.  Actually  only  two 
of  the  studies  for  which  authority  will  be 
granted  by  H.R.  2299  are  on  behalf  of 
predominantly  irrigation  projects,  and 
one  of  them  Is  for  supplemental  service 
and  the  other  is  for  groundwater  de- 
velopment. I  mention  these  trends,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  the  reclamation  program  is  mov- 
ing away  from  new  land  Irrigation  pro- 
jects at  this  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
works  authorized  by  this  measure  is  of 
minimal  fiscal  Impact.  The  estimated 
cost  of  all  10  studies  aggregates  only 
sllghty  more  than  $3  million.  This  sum 
will  be  expended,  depending  upon  rate  of 
appropriation,  over  a  minimum  of  6  years 
So  this  is  not  a  tremendously  expensive 
bill  but  one  which  is  of  great  Importance 
and  meanlngfulness  to  the  communities 
of  the  West  in  which  these  programs  will 
be  located 

It  is  important  to  note  that  water  re- 
sources development  is  not  as  glamorous 
as  It  once  was  It  is  not  as  easy  to  sup- 
port jirograms  of  this  character  as  once 
was  the  case  This,  in  my  opinion,  Is  not 
because  the  subject  la  any  less  vital— It 
Is  because  its  relevance  has  been  sub- 
merged by  issues  that  are  more  easily 
pushed  pollUcally.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
water  programs  aie  not  any  leas  Impor- 


tant to  our  long-term  economic  health 
and  well-being  tban  they  ever  were.  We 
just  hear  less  about  them. 

Our  committee  believes  that  these 
programs  must  go  forward  in  a  timely 
manner;  that  our  regional  survival  de- 
pends (XI  it;  and  that  we  will,  one  day 
soon,  have  a  water  crisis  of  rimilar  pro- 
portions to  the  widely  heralded  envircm- 
mental  crisis  if  we  do  not  proceed  in  a 
moderate  way  to  develop  our  water  re- 
source potential. 

In  amcluslon,  let  me  say  that  this  is 
a  good  bill.  It  has  been  carefully  studied 
and  investigated.  It  deserves  the  support 
of  ail  Members.  I  therefore  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  It  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waloik)  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  am  reading  the  Secre- 
tary's letter,  which  is  Included  in  the 
report  beginning  on  page  7,  and  I  make 
particular  reference  to  the  portion  of 
that  letter  on  page  9.  describing  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project.  Delta  division,  Mon- 
tezuma Hills  unit  in  southern  Solano 
County,  Calif. 

It  alludes  to  a  Justification  for  the 
project  as  being  that  Justification  stem- 
ming from  projected  upstream  water 
diversion  from  the  Sacramento  water 
system  which  will  increase  the  duration 
of  high  salinity  levels  in  waterways  of 
the  marsh  with  a  resultant  decrease  in 
waterfowl  food  production  on  the  land 
areas. 

The  question  I  have  for  the  gentleman 
Is,  What  will  be  the  source  of  those  di- 
versions, and  what  will  be  the  extoit 
percentagewise  of  those  diversions,  from 
the  present  outflow  of  that  water  system 
by  the  year  3020,  which  are  the  condi- 
tions and  the  year  the  Secretary  has 
reference  to  as  requiring  this  project? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  would 
say.  in  response  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  had 
Uie  matter  under  study  for  some  time,  so 
far  as  the  Montezuma  Hills  unit  is  con- 
cerned. It  has  been  under  a  general  re- 
connaissance study.  That  study  was  com- 
pleted in  October  1971. 

That  was  the  Justification  for  asking 
for  the  feasibility  study. 

Now,  the  feasibility  study  that  would 
be  made  Involves  the  waters  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project.  They  arc  found  in 
the  delta  of  California,  eventually.  Many 
of  the  projects  In  place  now  are  releasing 
water  into  the  delta,  and  it  is  not  being 
used  At  later  dates  there  will  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  water  diverted  out  of 
projects  that  are  in  place  now  at  a  higher 
elevation,  probably  prior  to  the  delta 
and  in  the  delta  itself.  This  water  will  be 
Central  Valley  water  that  will  be  brought 
in  overland  to  Irrigate  a  sizable  amount 
of  acreage  It  wUl  also  fuml&h  municipal 
and  Industrial  water.  It  will  also  supply 
a  very  substantial  amount  of  water  for 
maintenance  of  the  marsh,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  conditions  in  the  marsh 
will  be  protected. 


Mr.  WALDIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  answer. 

May  I  say,  I  un  not  opposing  the  bill, 
but  my  concerns  with  the  bill  stem  from 
my  belief  that  so  many  projects  involv- 
ing upstream  diversion  of  these  waters 
are  presently  being  considered  and  pres- 
ently being  imdertaken,  and  are  under- 
way, without  a  full  knowledge  as  to  what 
their  ccMisequences  wlD  be. 

One  of  the  most  lmix>rtant  conse- 
quences of  this  upstream  diversion  will 
be  precisely  what  happens  to  this  marsh. 
It  is  the  belief  of  many  people,  myself 
included,  that  this  marsh  wlU  be  de- 
stroyed if  the  diversicms  contemplated 
by  the  year  2020  are  in  fact  conciuded. 
Those  diversions  represent  80  percent  of 
the  present  flow  of  water  into  that  sys- 
tem that  sustains  the  marsh.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  marsh  can  in  fact  be  sustained 
by  an  overland  water  supply. 

I  beheve  the  only  answers  that  will  be 
accepted  by  the  ctmimlttees  considering 
approval  or  disapproval  of  these  projects 
committing  diversion  of  upstream  waters 
will  be  answers  that  this  study  wiH  pro- 
vide. For  that  reason,  I  am  In  support  of 
these  studies. 

I  add  for  the  record  Just  a  caveat,  that 
projects  already  imder  consideration — 
one  such  project  is  the  peripheral 
canal  offered  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Hos- 
icKR^ — are  predicated  upon  oonclusiODs 
that  this  report  will  ultimately  sustain 
or  deny,  but  are,  in  fact,  at  this  point  not 
determined. 

Those  projects,  in  my  view,  should  be 
cautiously  examined  until  these  answers 
are  found. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2299.  a  bUl  authorizing  vari- 
ous feasibihty  reports  on  Irrigatioo  proj- 
ects in  the  arid  sections  of  the  American 
West.  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  this 
Nation  continue  with  the  development 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  irrigaticn  pro- 
jects that  are  ewsential  to  "'«<"*^»»"'"g 
the  well  being  of  the  rural  West.      '^ 

The  bill  k>efore  us  would  authorise  fea- 
sibihty studies  on  10  water  resource  de- 
velopment projects  in  eight  States.  I 
would  especially  like  to  comment  on  the 
project  in  my  district  which  would  be 
studied  under  this  lesislation. 

This  is  a  rescue  project,  to  rehabilitate 
the  agricultural  eccaiomy  of  the  historic 
Pecos  Riv«r  Basin  of  west  Texas.  At  one 
time,  the  Red  Bluff  project  served  a  thriv- 
ing agricultural  area  aith  as  much  as 
46,000  acres  under  cultivation,  irrigated 
from  water  stored  in  Red  Bluff  Reservou 
on  the  Pecos  River.  But.  through  the 
years,  canals,  laterals,  and  other  irriga- 
tion aorks  have  deteriorated.  Severe 
droughts  have  aggravated  the  problem, 
and  in  some  recent  years  there  has  been 
no  water  at  all  for  use  by  irrigators  along 
the  Pecos. 

Farmers  have  resorted  to  deep  wells. 
and  have  greatly  depiteted  the  ground 
water  »s  »  r«sulv  It  is  bfCHMd  that  the 
fsaslbllity  report  authorised  in  this  bill 
will  And  that  it  is  practteal  to  estebhsh 
an  eflloient  Irrigatioa  system  which  would 
provl<le  dependable  Irrlgatloii.  every  year, 
for  22.000  acres  in  Reev«s.  Loving.  Pecos, 
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and  Ward  Cotintles,  all  In  the  16th  Con- 
gpressional  District  which  I  serve. 

These  counties  all  need  a  dependable 
agriciiltural  economy  to  balance  an  un- 
certain future  of  major  dependence  on 
oil  and  gas  revenues. 

The  land*  alaat  the  Pecos  had  been 
cultivated  for  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  area  became  a  part  of  the  United 
Suites.  I  believe  that  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram to  assure  the  continuation  of  an 
agricultural  economy  will  serve  this  Na- 
tion well  by  helping  an  impwrtant  rural 
area  to  survive  and  prosper,  and  thereby 
curb  the  migration  to  overcrowded  cities, 
which  has  becocne  a  major  national  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ail  10  of  the  projects  in 
ILR.  2299  would  help  to  curb  this  trend. 
I  respectfully  ask  the  House  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  approve  this  important 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  well  being. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  fully 
in  support  of  this  bill,  as  are  virtually 
all  of  the  people  of  Idaho.  The  proposed 
extension  of  the  North  Side  Pumping  Di- 
vision. Minidoka  project  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  entire  Idaho  delega- 
tion, and  it  comes  before  us  with  the 
blessings  of  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  OfOce  of  Management  and  Budget 

In  tite  statement  oi  aiy  colleague  (Mr. 
Ha>5en»  today,  the  need  for  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  measure 
are  fully  expialned.  I  merely  want  to 
point  out  that  it  is  noncontroversial  and 
to  express  my  personal  gratitude  to  all 
of  ttkose  who  have  helped  speed  thl.s 
measure  through  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pa»s  the  bill  <  H  R  2299  >  ai 
amended. 

The  questicxi  was  taiten,  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof' 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  Uie  bill  as 
amended,  was  paased. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  SecreUr>'  of 
ttoe  Interior  to  engage  m  certain  feasi- 
blhty  tnvestigatioas." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  l&id  on  the 
table. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Calif  umia.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  a  similar 
Senate  bUl  <S  M4»>  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in 
feasibUity  investigations  of  certain  water 
resource  developments 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
romia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows ; 

S.  2340 

An  *ct  to  autbortxc  th«  Bwaetary  of  ttie  In- 
terior to  •■«»«•    In  fwnHMIlty   lni'Mtl0i 
tiuna  of   ccrtelii    w»t«r   reaouro*  d»»»lop- 
meata 

S«  it  enMctei  by  th£  Senate  m%d  House  oj 
S.epreu:»tative*  o)  the  Untted  8Ute*  of 
Am4!Tica  in  Congress  ojnemble/l.  Tbat  the 
SiecretarT  of  th«  Interk^r  U  hereby  fcuthor- 
ii*u  to  eii%tt^t  In  fcaslbUuy  studies  of  th« 
following  proposals 


1.  0«nt*ml  VaUay  Pro)«ct,  CMta  Division. 
WUmtmKumsk  HUls  0nlt  in  aouUiej-n  Solano 
County,  CallXomia. 

a.  OaUup  Projaet  in  UcKlnUy.  Valexkcls. 
and  San  Juan  Counties  In  northwest  and 
west-oentral  New  Mexico. 

8.  Worth  Side  I»uinptn^  Dtvhrion  Extension. 
Minidoka  Project  In  Jerome  and  Minidoka 
Oouncias,  Idabo. 

4.  Bagiie  Klvor  Basin  project.  Or&nts  Pass 
division.  In  Josepntne  County.  souUiwestem 
Oregon,  adjacent  to  liie  city  of  Grants  Pass. 

5.  DlclLlnJion  unit,  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial waler  faculties,  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri Hirer  B.Tsln  program.  North  Dakota 

6  Semlnoe  Dam.  a  feature  of  the  Kendrlck 
project  Plck-8loan  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  Wyoming. 

AMTwmrrNT  ormccv  bt  m«    johmsoh  or 
CAUroaMiA 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Johnsot*  of 
Califcrrila 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enactlni?  clause  of 
S  224a  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  2290  as  passed. 

p\BLiA  MXNT&ST   movrrar 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  v.. 

Mr  GROSS  Is  this  a  committee 
amendment? 

The  SPEAKER  This  \s  simply  per- 
fecting the  procedure  of  the  two  houses 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  in  the  Senate  bill  and  inserting  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  as  passed 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  certain  feasibility 
in  vesUgations . " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

A  similar  Hou.se  bill  HR.  2299  •  was 
laid  on  the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
M.-      JOHNSON    of     California 


Mr 


Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
m  which  to  reviae  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  crina? 

There  v.  as  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  SMALL  RECLAM.^- 
TION  PROJECTS  ACT  OP  1956 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pa  at  Jie  bill  (H.R.  7854)  to  amend  the 
Small  ReclamaUon  Projects  Act  of  1956, 
as  amended,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  R    ISM 

B(  if  rruuted  by  the  Senate  anrf  House  o/ 
Kepresentattvei  of  tHe  Vnlted  Stttes  of  Amer- 
ica in  Ccmgresa  astenxbled.  That  the  Small 
Reclamation  Project*  Act  ul  195«  (70  BU'. 
1044'     a-s  amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 


( 1 )  Suheectlon  (d)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  IS  an^nded  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  term  'project'  siiaU  mean  (1)  any 
ocunplete  irrlgaUon  project,  or  (11)  any  muUl- 
ple-purpoee  water  resource  project  ttiat  Is 
authorlaed  or  is  eligible  for  authorisation 
under  the  federal  reclamation  laws,  or  (ill) 
any  distinct  unit  of  a  project  described  In 
clauses  (1)  and  (tl).  or  (Iv)  any  project  for 
the  drainage  of  Irrigated  laads.  without  re- 
gard to  whether  .such  lands  are  irrigated  with 
water  suppUes  developed  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws,  or  (v)  any  project 
for  the  rehabilitation  and  tietterment  of  a 
project  or  distinct  unit  described  in  clauses 
(It.  (  U  t .  ( III) ,  and  (  It)  :  Provided,  That  the 
estimated  total  cost  of  the  project  described 
in  clauses  (1),  (11),  (111),  (lv),or  (V)  does  not 
exceed  «16,0O0X)00. 

Nothli»«r  oontalned  In  this  Act  shall  preclude 
tbc  making  of  more  than  one  loan  or  grant, 
or  cotnbiited  loan  or  grant,  to  an  organlza- 
Uon  EC  long  as  no  two  such  loans  or  grants, 
or  combinations  thereof,  are  for  the  same 
project,  as  herein  defined  ". 

(2;  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(et  cf 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  ".  whether 
the  proposal  Involves  furnishing  supple- 
mental Irrigation  water  for  an  existing  Irrlga- 
tloii  project,  whether  the  proposal  Involves 
rehablUtatlon  of  existing  IrrlgaUon  project 
work&,  and  whether  the  proposed  project  Is 
primarily  lor  irrigation" 

(3)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  5  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  deleting  "SCSOOOOO  or"  and 
Inserting  In   lieu   thereof  "•10.000,000  or". 

(4*  Section  5(b>(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(3)  one-lialf 
the  costs  of  acqulriiig  lands  or  Interests 
therein  to  serve  exclusively  the  purposes  of 
fish  and  wildlife  euiianoement  or  public  rec- 
reation, plus  the  coeu  of  acquiring  joint 
use  lands  and  Interests  therein  properly  al- 
locable to  flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement  and 
public    recreation:" 

(5)  At  the  end  of  suheectlon  5(b)  (5>.  de- 
lete the  word  "projects"  ar»d  the  semicolon, 
and  add  the  fol lowing:  ■projects:  Provided. 
That  the  cost  of  constructing  the  project  as 
used  in  this  subsection  shall  be  exclusive  of 
the  coat  of  lands  and  iuterests  In  land.  " 

(6)  SubsecUon  A(cl<a)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "t3)  In  the  case 
of  any  project  Involving  an  allocation  to  do- 
mestic, industrial,  or  municipal  water  sup- 
ply commercial  power,  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement, or  public  recreation.  Interest  on 
the  uoamortlaed  balance  of  an  appropriate 
portion  of  tlie  loan  at  a  rate  as  determined 
in  {2)  above:' 

(7)  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  deleting  •■«200O00  GOO'  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  ■■»3(X).{XX),(XX)". 

(8)  Tlie  Small  Reclarr\atlon  Projects  Act 
of  ID.SC  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new   section   13  a«  follows 

"9rc  IS  A  loan  contract  negotiated  and 
executed  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be 
amended  or  supplemented  for  the  purpose 
of  deferring  repayment  Installments  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  ITi  bl 
ot  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1B3S  as 
amended   (73  SUt.  5frt.  43  U.S  C.  486h-l). 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  demanded' 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Sj>eaker,  1  demand 
a  second 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  chairman  of  tlie  full  com- 
mittee    <Mr.    ASPINALL'. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues: I  take  this  time  In  support  of 
H  R  7854.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
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lamation  Protiectc  Act,  as  amended.  Tlus 
Iflialatinn  aooomplishes  two  general 
goals: 

Pint,  to  estead  tbc  pracram  by  au- 
tlMrifling  addttiosuU  appraiMiaUona;  aad 

SecoBd,  to  arademiae  Moi  updnte  the 
proccani  in  tbe  light  ol  chancing  eco- 
nomioa  aiMI  changing  needs  in  the  West- 
em  Dnitod  SUtee. 

Hie  small  redaaaatian  projects  pro- 
gram was  initiated  about  15  y«ars  a£o 
as  a  supplenaent  to  the  federal  rec- 
iamatlon  pracnm.  It  was  t^  basic  intent 
at  the  tlaw  to  abapUfy  Uae  authorixing 
proceaB  <ar  twHer  irrisiUiaD  projects: 
thus  to  cut  ^wn  ibe  overhead  caste  in- 
volved In  autbottelns  water  resonrces 
projects.  It  was  also  intended  that  the 
program  hnpaii  a  greater  degree  of  local. 
or  gTMsroots,  control  over  plaa  formula- 
tion, design,  construction,  and  maoaee- 
taemt.  Both  of  these  objectives  have  been 
weii  served. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Small 
Projects  program  haa  i»een  used  in  54 
separate  instances  by  irrigation  districts 
and  other  qtiallfied  applicants  through- 
out the  Reclamation  territory  to  titrtain 
loans  and  grants  asgreeating  $144  tnil- 
lion,  wltli  an  additi<nal  $22  million  in 
appUcatJaoE  now  hi  the  review  stage  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
record  fnrttier  shows  that  repavatient  by 
the  aprflicAzits  is  on  schedule,  there  hav- 
ing been  only  two  instances  where  defer- 
ment of  pa;ymenit8  for  1  year  was  Bought 
because  of  extratjrdlnary  circumstances 
beyond  Uie  cootrol  of  the  borrowing 
agent. 

It  is  also  signiflrant,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  pragram  has  been  achieved  with 
prabaUy  the  loweat  executive  branch 
overhead  of  any  itilhw  program.  At  no 
time  since  the  original  passage  of  the 
act  has  tl>ere  been  more  than  three  full- 
time  profeasional  eiapkii'ees  involved  in 
the  admlntetration  of  the  Small  Projects 
program.  Surely  this  record  of  eflXdency 
and  aoooBipllshment  furnishes  ample 
jtistUlcatian  for  oontliraatlon  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  period  of  time  Involved  in 
the  oUisatlon  of  the  additional  $100  aul- 
lion  wtaitch  H.R.  7854  wlil  authorize. 

Like  an  other  eflectlTe  programs,  Mr. 
Sfteaka.  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  can  only  continue  as  a  viable  policy 
f  vehicle  If  we  take  ttepa  to  keep  it  on  all - 
fours  with  our  changing  economic  and 
social  environment.  When  the  pFt^gram 
was  flrst  enacted,  there  was  a  reqvrire- 
ment  Included  in  the  law  that  projects 
must  be  primarily  for  Irrigation.  The  use 
of  the  word  "prtmary"  has  earned  a  con- 
siderable amount  at  trouble  and  per- 
plexity. Per  instance,  it  has  been  Inter- 
preted to  mean  that  more  than  one-half 
the  water  produced  or  conveyed  by  proj  - 
ect  faculties  must  be  used  for  irrigation 
for  the  entire  lite  at  the  contract.  Sikrh  a 
rigid  oonBtructlon,  of  coiu'se,  is  not  con- 
sistent wtth  the  changing  patterns  of 
water  use  in  the  Western  States  where 
we  see  more  and  more  demand  for  our 
resourcea  to  be  used  for  moHlple 
purposes. 

n  is  In  this  area  Umt  H.R.  7854  makes 
one  of  its  major  effecte  on  the  proirram. 
Speclfk»LUy.  this  bm  redefines  and  clari- 
fies  in   specific    terms    the    natoz*    of 


projects  which  may  now  be  tilglbly  con- 
ridered  for  loan  as^stance.  The  ne«- 
drfUiltton  eJlmlnatiw  the  term  ''prtmajUy 
for  irrigation"  but  retains  an  ii  ligation 
emphairis  by  providing  that  the  only 
slngte-piupose,  water  use,  program 
which  may  quality  Is  an  trrigatian  proj- 
ect. The  bill  also  enables  midtiple- 
purpose  water  use  projects  and  sti^le- 
purpose  Irtlgatian  drainage  pFograms  to 
quallly;  thus  adapting  tbe  statute  to  the 
problems  and  situations  actually'  being 
encountered  in  the  cantemix>rary  West. 
Other  desirable  changes  are  also  being 
accampllfihed  by  this  legislation,  and  are 
being  disctiased  by  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar 
Ailalrs.  They,  togettier  with  the  point  I 
have  entunerated  will  make  the  SmaJl 
Reclamation  JPmJects  Act  an  erer  more 
useful  instnmient  of  prfbllc  policy  and 
amply  justify  my  recommendation  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  enact 
the  bin. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myselX  stich  time  as  I  may  consume 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl 
7SM.  as  reported  out  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  Its 
passage. 

fiJL  7<&4  would  amend  tliK  Small  Bee - 
lamation  Projects  Act  of  1056.  That 
act.  the  laroduct  ol  the  sponsorship  and 
gtUdanoe  of  Ux  IsUe  Clair  £ngle.  foisaer 
chainnan  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular AOairB  Committee.  pn>vides  a  pro- 
gram thjwugh  which  grants  or  loans  may 
be  aaade  to  qttalified  puhQc  entities  for 
the  oooatruction  of  small  irrigatioD  proj  - 
ect£  which  in  fact  have  irrigation  as  the 
prissary  punwse.  Prasenlly  a  small  irri- 
gMiioa  pntject  is  defined  by  tbe  law  as 
•ne  eostiag  bo  mare  than  $10  miUion. 
OranU  and  loans  are  limited  to  |Cu5  mil- 
lion. AppMeaUon  «f  the  law  ie,  limited 
to  the  17  western  reoiamaiion  States  and 
Hawaii  Since  1S5C,  mere  than  42(M  mil- 
lion have  been  authorised  and  appro- 
priaied  Xer  use.  Some  M  srpli^nts  hsve 
received  taore  than  $144  M^ui^n  since 
19M  under  this  itrogram  and  Sapplica- 
tioBs  lor  about  $23  jnillien  are  presoUly 
under  review.  One  need  only  travel 
tJtwough  the  States  that  have  used  this 
prasram  to  hetter  their  lands  to  see  and 
uademtand  Use  iifiportance  of  this  l^^is- 
latton  ta  the  17  Wostem  Stotes  and 
Ha«alL  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  over- 
head and  administrative  costs  ot  this 
pragram  within  tte  OeiMtrtinent  of  the 
Interkkr's  Bureau  ot  Beciamation  are 
very  small. 

As  I  hsve  stated,  the  amounts  authnr- 
iaed  to  be  approved  ior  gvaots  and  leans 
under  this  lav  art  aheut  iKOd  «p.  Tliat 
means  that  this  progzam  M  sotng  to  ex- 
Vin  untam  my  c«Ueac«es  Join  me  in  sap- 
porCtog  the  nam— e  of  this  bill  and  in- 
cfMrtng  tbe  flnanctol  UmMs  «f  the  act 
by  $100  Dinitei. 

As  my  nnitoagiiaB  all  knov,  and  have 
eapertenced.  there  has  heen  iikcroasing 
inflattan  in  the  ooimtry-  TIm  oOect  af  in- 
flation upon  this  prosram  teas  been  to 
erode  the  pyrchastng  paver  ai  the 
is-esent  $10  mttlian  per  prajeci  oetUng 
and  $$.t  million  loan  or  grant  ceiling  in 


terms  of  what  can  be  accomplished  wrth- 
in  tixese  ceittngs.  In  ray  estimation,  there 
is  a  present  need  to  raise  these  ceilings 
as  the  bfll  wotN  do. 

H.R  7864  would  increaoe  t*)e  limit  on 
the  size  of  projects  tieflned  as  "small 
projects"  from  |lf)  millioD  to  $15  miDiori 
It  wotdd  increase  the  ceiHng  on  loans  or 
grants  to  $10  mil»an  per  project.  These 
two  changes  wtmld  bring  fhe  definition 
of  this  law  within  the  jMrameterc  of  to- 
day's economic  realities. 

As  both  urbam  and  rural  areas  have 
become  more  popx^ted,  t*>e  i«es  of 
water  and  the  prltjrtties  of  water  asers 
have  ciutngcd.  "Hie  need  for  more  water 
for  mdustrial  and  municipid  naes  is  in- 
creasing in  the  17  Western  States  and 
Hawaii.  And  the  need  for  vdiielee.  both 
l^jslatave  and  phy steal,  to  prevkle  tint 
water  Is  tncreaatng.  As  the  law  is  pres- 
oitly  written,  the  moneys  approprtated 
for  projects  tmdcr  the  Small  Ite<tena- 
tion  Projects  Act  camwt  be  need  for  In- 
dustrial and  munldpa!  purposes  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  strict  interpretation  of 
the  law  wouJd  prohibit  as  «  pmpoet  of 
any  project  financed  under  tWs  law, 
other  than  as  an  incidental  one,  fish  and 
wTldllfe  enhancenjent  or  reereatton.  Both 
of  those  porpoees  today  are  eatremely 
popular  and  of  great  luipoitapee.  It, 
therefore,  makes  good  sense  to  alter  the 
statutory  ptirpoee  of  this  law  to  include 
as  the  purposes  of  projects  fhoaiieed 
thereunder  industrial  and  nimlcipai 
water  uses,  fl^  bzkI  wSdUfe  ewhanre- 
ment  and  recreation,  along  with  irriga- 
tion  as  primary  purposes. 

The  bin,  HJl.  7854,  also  makes  some 
minor  changes  in  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  to  bring  the  law  qp  to  tlate 
with  current  rectematian  law  and  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  act. 

The  small  redamatfcm  projects  pro- 
gram has  been  succeasfni  to  date — so 
successful  as  one  wttnes  teaUtyiug  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Intertar  and  In- 
sular Affairs  said.  It  has  oonsomed  ttself 
n  Is  DOW  time  to  extend  the  Bfe  of  the 
program,  update  tJie  program  and  move 
forward  «ith  Ufis  aspect  of  trrigatton  and 
reclamation.  The  biU  is  a  good  bfll  It 
win  fuUUl  the  needs  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. I  urge  my  coOeagaes  to  yon  with 
me  In  voUng  aye  on  the  queatiep  of  pas- 
sage of  HJi.  7854. 

Mr.  JORlVSOIf  of  CattfoRua  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  McPau.)  . 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  B-R.  7854  which  provides 
several  needed  changes  In  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  19M. 

Since  its  odglnal  ouctment,  54  small 
irrigation  projects  in  the  17  Western  rec- 
lamation Stalas  and  Hawaii  have  been 
approved  for  loans  and  grants  totahng 
$144  million. 

At  a  minimal  cost  la  terms  of  adminis- 
trative overhead  by  t2>e  Bureau  of  Bec- 
lamation.  iX  has  been  potAWe  for  smaller 
districts  to  xoan  forward  wtth  many 
betterzDsnt  programs  to  make  Che  land  as 
prediiotive  as  posAXHe. 

Reeauae  the  pieeent  maximum  author- 
ization for  the  pnsgram.  $200  inlQlon, 
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soon  will  be  exhausted,  it  is  necessary 
to  seek  an  increase.  The  measure  under 
consid«mtiaQ  would  boost  the  limitation 
to  $300  million,  which  certainly  Is  a 
reasonable  flgiire. 

Other  recommended  changes  would 
increase  the  amount  oi.  loans  and  grants 
which  may  be  made  for  any  single  proj- 
ect from  $6.5  million  to  $10  million  and 
the  limit  on  the  size  of  a  project  which 
may  be  ■Mict^xi  would  be  boosted  from 
$10  million  to  $15  million.  Inflationary 
pressures  of  recent  years  have  made 
these  increases  essential. 

I  was  particularly  glad  to  receive  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  another  Important 
change  in  the  law  which  was  recom- 
mmded  by  Congressman  B.  P.  Sisk  and 
myself  in  our  bill  HJl.  8052.  also  con- 
sidered during  hearings  on  H.R.  7854  by 
Congressman  Ha«old  T.  Johhson.  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation.  This  proposal,  which 
is  vital  to  a  large  area  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  of  California,  will  make  drainage 
districts  eligible  for  long-term  Federal 
loans. 

Congressman  Sisk  auid  I  have  worked 
togettier  for  the  last  3  years  to  make 
drainage  projects  eligible  for  the  assist- 
ance program  because  of  discontinuance 
of  Federal  aid  under  another  program 
for  projects  principally  designed  for 
drainage. 

In  mid- 1967.  the  House  Agriculture 
Cotnmittee  adopted  new  guidelines  for 
proposed  projects  submitted  for  con- 
sideration under  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  committee's  new  rules  require  flood 
control  to  be  the  principal  purpose  of 
such  projects 

As  a  consequence,  nearly  1  million 
acres  of  agricultural  land  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are 
deteriorating  because  of  saline  alkali 
conditions.  Flood  control  Is  not  a  vltAi 
need  in  the  area,  but  rising  water  tables 
and  increased  salinity  are  endangering 
large  acreages. 

Departznent  of  Agriculture  scientists 
estimate  an  annual  crop  loss  of  $20  mil- 
lion resulting  from  the  lack  of  adequate 
drainage  installations  along  the  west  side 
of  the  valley 

In  all  these  areas.  Irrigated  farming 
operations  are  conducted  Rising  water 
tables  in  many  locations  date  back  to 
the  Increase  of  irrigation  water  made 
available  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  s 
DelU  Mendota  Canal,  which  began  oper- 
atiocs  along  the  west  side  in  1952 

The  bill  under  onuideration,  H.R. 
7854,  u  a  worthwhile  Investment  to  help 
smaller  irrigation  districts  composed 
primarily  of  small  land  owners  who  have 
been  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  I  wholeheartedly  recom- 
mend Its  enactment. 

Mr.  J0HK80N  of  California.  Mr 
Qfftaker.  I  rlrid  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  tentaiit  to  speak  on  betoalf  at  HJt. 
7S64.  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AX- 
fsirs.  This  measore  was  considered  ftilly 
by  the  auboommittee  on  trrlcation  and 
t^^x^tn^tinn  uid  after  tiearlnf  from  the 


administration  witnesses.  Members  of 
Cmigress.  and  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lic sector,  a  number  of  amendments  were 
adopted  to  make  this  a  truly  useful 
measure. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
(Mr.  AsprwALi)  has  summarized  the  ac- 
complishments and  value  of  the  small 
reclamation  projects  program  to  Uie  rec- 
lamation States  and  very  effectively  ex- 
plained the  jusUflcatico  for  its  continu- 
ation for  the  foreseeable  future.  I  agree 
that  the  program  has  been  well  received, 
has  met  the  expectations  of  its  oriK- 
inal  supporters,  and  should  be  updated 
smd  refined  to  meet  the  changing  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs  of  the  Western 
States. 

H.R.  7854  accomplishes  these  objec- 
tives to  the  maximum  practicable  ex- 
tent. In  addition  to  authorizing  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million  for  appropriation 
and  clarifjring  and  redefining  the  nature 
and  character  of  eligible  projects,  tlie 
bill  accomplishes  other  important 
changes  in  the  act. 

At  the  present  time.  Mr   Speaker,  the 
program  Is  limited  to  projects  having  a 
inaximunx  estimated  cost  of  $10  million 
and  the  amount  of  the  loan  and  grant 
is  limited  to  $6  million    These  amounts 
were  established  several   years  ago  and 
were  selected  as  arbitrary  definitions  of 
a  "small"  as  distinct  from  a  -regular  ' 
water    resourre    development    program 
The  passage  of  time  and  erosion  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  has  meant  that  the 
size    of    eligible    programs    has    become 
progrejjsively  smaller  when  measured  in 
physical   terms.   H  R.   7854   rectifies   this 
problem  by  increasing  the  maximum  size 
of  the  project  to  $15  million  and  In- 
creasing the  maximum  amount  for  loan 
and  grant  to  $10  million    This  change 
will    have    the    effect    of    restoring    the 
physical  size  to  approximately  the  same 
level  that  was  originally  set  up  in  1966 
Another  Important  provision  of  H.R. 
7854   Is   to  conform   the  small   projects 
program  with  other  water  resource  de- 
velopment programs  in  the  field  of  cost 
sharing    by    project    beneflciaries.    The 
changes  that  are  necessary  arc  in  the 
area  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation 
cost   sharing  where    general   provisions 
were  adopted  by  the  Congress  by  passage 
of  the  Federal  Water  Projects  Recrea- 
tion Act  of  1965.  HR    7854  will  require 
that  local  beneflciaries  repay  one-half 
the  separable  cost  of   fish   and   wildlife 
and  recreation  measures  at  the  rates  of 
Interest  established   for  other  interest - 
bearing   water   resource    purposes.   This 
aspect  of  the  bill  will  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  reduction  of  confusion 
and  mlsundersUndlng  within  the  water 
resources   community   that    has   existed 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  impact  of 
this  legislatioo  will  be  to  secure  a  greater 
percentage  of  return  from  the  beneflci- 
aries and  will  assure  that  programs  are 
not  loaded  with  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation   gimmicks  unless   there   U   a 
sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  local  inter- 
ests to  bear  an  appropriate  part  of  the 
cost  at  Interest. 

In  summary,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  my 
view  that  the  Wll  we  have  reported  here 
will  make  an  already  good  program  even 


more  valuable  and  useful  and  it  clearly 
merits  support  of  all  friends  of  balanced 
and  even-handed  resoiurce  utilization 
development.  I,  therefore,  urgently  rec- 
ommend that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  aiKl  pass  the  bill  as  recommended 
to  be  amended  by  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pa.s8  the  bill  H.R.  7854,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken . 

Mr  BIAOOI  Mr  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  que.stion  was  taken ;  and  there 
were — yeas  346.  nays  7.  not  votmg  76, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No    385) 


.  III. 


Abbitt 

Abzun 

Adiimii 

Addabbo 

Aiiderson, 

Calif 
Atidernon. 
Anderson, 

Teau. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N   Dak 
Aniiuiii'.lu 
Archer 
Arends 
Aftiiley 
A«plu 
Aipluall 
Bakpr 
B*«lch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betta 
BtaKKt 
Blester 
BlnRham 
Black  btiru 
Blatulk 
BotSK* 
Boland 
BolUni; 
Bt)w 

Brad  etnas 
BraKxi 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooki 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C 
Broyhlll.  Va 
Buchanan 
Burka.  Fla. 
Burke.  Maaa. 
Burllaou,  Mu. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrne*.  Wl». 
Byron 
Caflery 
Camp 
Carey.  N  Y 
Carney 
Carter 
Caaey.  Tex 
Cedar  berg 
Cbsppeil 
ChUtvolm 
Clancy 
Clauaefl. 
OonH. 
Clawton.  Del 
CleTeland 
CoUler 


TEAS— 346 

CoUlna.  ni 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Cornian 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

D&nlel.  Va. 

Davis.  Oa 

Davis.  8  r 

DavU.  Wis 

de  la  Oar/jk 

Delaney 

Uellenback 

Delluma 

Denbolm 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlnRell 

Donobue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Dt)wnlnK 

Drlnan 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Bdmondaon 
Edwards,  Ala 

Edwards.  Calif 

Erlenborn 

Each 

Eahleman 

Evans.  Colo 

Bvlns.  Tenn. 

Paacell 

Flndley 

FUher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford   Oerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 

Forsylhe 

Fountain 

Fraaer 

Frelln«huy»en 

Freu;cel 

Frey 

FUQUS 

Oallflanakls 

CiallaKher 

Oannatz 

Oettys 

Olbbons 

Oonzaler. 

Ooodllutf 

Oraaao 

Oray 

Oraen.  Oreg 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Orlffln 

Orlflithi 

a rover 


Qubser 
Oude 
KaKan 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
■chmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idalio 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrlnfrton 
Harslia 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hechler.  W   Va. 
Heckler.  Maas. 
HeUtoskl 
Henders<5n 
Hicks.  Wash. 
HIULS 
Hogan 
Holineld 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hvinnate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Icbord 

Johnson  Calif. 
Johnson.  P». 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala 
Jones.  If  C. 
Jones.  Tenn 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyroe 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md. 
Lujan 
MoClory 
McCloskey 
McOoUUter 
McCormsck 
McCtilloch 
McDonald, 

Mlcb. 
UcFall 
MeKsr 
McKevltt 
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McXlnivey 

MrJ41Uau 

Uucdonald, 

Klaas. 
Mahon 
MalUlard 
.Miinn 
Martin 
Mathia.  Oa 


Mayne 

Uitzzoll 

M<-e<lB 

Melrher 

Mt'tcaife 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Obuj 

Miils.  Ark. 

.M.ns,  Md. 

MiiiiKh 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Mu-ell 

MoUobai:! 

Montgf  lau'Ty 

M>x>rhead 

Morse 

Mrwhrr 

Mi«B 

Murphy 

MverH 

Watcher 

Nediu 

Nelseu 

Nichols 

Obey 

OHHTia 

CKonskl 

OMelU 

Paaenxau 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peveer 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 


N  Y 


Poff 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N  C, 

Price,  m 

Price,  Tex 

Pry  or,  Ark 

Purlnski 

Purnell 

Qule 

Vuill-^ 

aallabAck 

Rai^dall 

Rangel 

Rekl,  N  Y 

Rruas 

Ktatxles 

Uubej-U 
Rubuiaou,  Va 
Bi.>diuo 
Roe 

■oDcallo 
Rooney,  N  Y 

anaentluU 
RdLtstr  ii^o  w  sk  1 

BiJUSh 

RiUiiiels 

R)ippe 

Rmh 

Ryaxi 

.St  OfrmaJn 

SaiidnuLU 

iiarbtkues 

aatterficlJ 

;5<herle 

S^h*>uer 

S<hl>«>et>e!l 

SrJiwen««l 

tiebeliua 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Khoiip 

SbrlTTT 

Sikes 

Hiak 

Slack 

Smith.  Can; 

Snutli.  Iu»a 

NAYS— 7 


Smith.  N  Y. 

Bayder 

Bpeoce 

aprtoser 

St«Kfer« 

Stead 

Steele 

Stei«er   An? 

8tei«er.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

SiitllTan 

ftymtn^ttm 

Tiylor 

T«>Kue,  Oalif 

Te««ue,  Tea 

Tbumpaun.  Oa 

Thornson.  Wis 

Thone 

Titman 

t'dail 

unman 

Van  Oeorlin 

Va^KleT  Ja^t 

Vaulk 

ViKorlt*! 

Witggi.'nnrr 

Waklle 

W  ampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

W  h  1  ten  urst 

WiKSflns 

U'.Iliams 

Wihion.  Bob 

\Vinn 

Wolff 

WrtfCht 

W  yatt 

WyUe 

Wytnan 

Yates 

T  utron 

YounR,  Fla 

Younii    Tex 

X^abiockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Tex 


Ashbrook 

Orme 

Gross 


Abernethy 
Aboureek 

Alexander 

BadUlo 

BarlnK 

Barrett 

BevUl 

Blanttjn 

Burleaon 

CabeU 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Clay 

Coltnrr 

(  onyers 

Ltai.Mtts    N  J 

!Jtiiiiel»kU 

Ueiinls 

Uent 

Derwlnekl 

DlgKS 

Dow 

Eckhardt 

Kdwards   La 

Kilberg 

rish 


Hall  Wydler 

Ksrlck 

3r,timltie 

NC7T  VOTING      76 


FtUtoD    Ttiua 

Oaydos 

Olaimo 

Ooldwater 

Hal  pern 

Hanaa 

Hawkins 

Uaya 

Hubert 

Hicks  MU.SS 

Jacobs 

Jarrruin 

Kaith 

Kee 

liOB^.  La 

McCiure 


McEwen 
Madden 
Mathlaa,  Calir 
Miller.  Oallf 
MlnahaJl 
Mooacac 
kl  organ 
Murphy,  111. 
Nix 
Patmnn 


Pet>|>«r 
Plrnie 
Rees 

K<iblsoii   NY. 
R"<jney   Pa. 
Hcruaaeka 

HoybaJ 
Sayior 
SkubltZ 
Stanton. 

J   William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
TalcoU 
Terry 

Thompson   N  J 
Vej-sey 
WhaUej 
WhJtten 
WkUiail 
Wiiauu. 
Charles  U. 


So  'Lwo-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
tlicreof)  the  rules  w«re  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed 

The  Clerk  aniK>unced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr 
WidiiaU 

Mr    Hays  with  Mr    J    William  Stanton. 

Mr  H^t)ert  with  Mr   Pirnle 

Mr  James  V  Stanton  with  Mr  Chamber- 
lain 

Mr   Celler  with  Mr.  Halpern 

Mr  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr  Mc- 
Dade 

Mr    Monagan  »1th  Mr    rish 

Mr  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  mith  Mr  Robl- 
■on  of  New  Tork. 


Mf.  Dftit  with  Mr.  Roussctot. 

Mr.  Qaydos  wlUi  Mr    Derwloski. 

Mr.  Olaimo  with  lilr.  Daaota. 

Ur.  Uatgta  with  Mr.  Saflor. 

Mr  Nix  with  Ur  Pepper. 

Mr.  BurleaoQ  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ooldwater 

Mr.  Blanuin   with   Mr.   McClure. 

Mr.  PuJtou  oi  Tennessee  with  Ur.  Mathias 
rif  California 

Mr.   Ellbefg   with   Mr.   McEven. 

Mr    BeviU  with  Mr    MtnahaU. 

Mr   Barrett  with  Mr   Taloott 

Mr.  AberiieUiy  with  Mr    Skuhlta. 

Mr   Coimer  with   Mr    Veysey. 

Mr   Maddeii  with  Mr   Terry. 

Mr    Miller  of  California  with   Mr.  Whalley 

Mr    Karth  with  Mr   Royhal. 

Mr   Hanua  with  Mr   Roy 

Mr   AboureiJt  alth  Mr    Murphy  of  nUaolg. 

Mr.  Alexander  with   Mr    Cabell. 

Mr    Baring  wltii  Mr    Clay. 

Mr     Jarraan    with    Mr    DanieLson 

Mr    Charles.  H    Wil.vin  with  Mr    PalmaJi. 

Mr    Whltten  with  Mr    Kee 

lAi  Stubblefield  with  Mrs.  Hicks  oX  Ma-s- 
fi-ichuselti. 

Mr   Clark  with  Mr   Stokes. 

Mr   Rees  with  Mr   Conyers. 

Mr    Jacobs  with  Mr    BadUlo. 

Mr   Dtggs  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr    Eckhardt   with   Mr    Hawkins 

Messrs     ASHBRCX3K    arid    SCHMITZ 

changed  their  votes  from  "ypa"  to  "nay   " 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa-s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
Ublp. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
tfie  immediate  ronskJeration  of  a  similar 
Senate  bill  '6  1026'  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956,  as 
ajH  ended. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  Uie  tiUe  oi  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPF.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  wa^  no  ohjecXion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  S^iate  tail]  as  fol- 
lows : 

.S      1 026 

.^n     act     to    anr>end     the    Small     ReclamatKm 

Pro>ects  Act  of  1»5«.  as  amrnded 

Be  If  emxctfd  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpre.imtatues  o}  the  L/'nifed  States  of 
America  in  Congrers  assembUd,  That  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  oX  1956  (70 
Stat  1044 ) .  as  amend,  is  amended  as  follows 
( 1 )  Subsectioo  id)  of  section  2  oi  such  Act 
!.-  amended  to  read  as  follows 

id  I  The  term  -project'  ehai!  niean  lij  any 
complete  water  developtueiit  liavuig  Irnga- 
tlon  as  a  purpose,  InciuOiiig  teaturee  Uiere- 
of,  authoriaed  to  be  cooslrucLed  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  reclamaUon  laws  and  (U;  any 
similar  undcrLaJtliig  proposed  to  be  oon- 
iitri.irted  by  an  orKaiuxatloja.  Ttie  term  'proj- 
ect shall  not  include  any  such  uaaertaklng 
unit,  or  program  the  estimated  cost  of  which 
exceeils  »10.000,000  (January  1956  prices i 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  U  anj.  as  may 
be  required  by  reaapii  oI  changes  la  tlie  cost 
of  conitrucUon  work  oX  the  type  iiivolved  as 
shown  by  engineering  cost  indioes  determiiied 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  applicable  oa  January 
1  for  the  j-ear  In  which  the  ^ppUcaUoQ  is 
filed  No  loan,  grant,  or  combination  thareof 
for  any  project  sliall  be  Ui  exoeas  of  05  per 
ceutum  uf  th«  maxUxiiiin  allowable  e«tUiiate<l 
project  cost  as  Mt  forth  ahov*.  Nothloc  coii- 
talned  in  Uils  Act  shall  prvclude  the  xsakjng 
of  more  than  one  loaa  or  grant,  eomblaed 
loan  and  grant,  to  an  organlxatlQn  ao  long 
as  no  two  such  loan.s  or  grant*,  or  combiua- 
tloos  thereof,  are  for  the  sauie  projac-t.  aa 
herein  defined  ". 


<2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(ei  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  '.  whether 
th«  proposal  Involves  fumiahing  supplemen- 
tal irrlgatlan  #ater  for  an  existing  irriga- 
tion project,  whether  th«  propoea!  Involves 
rehal^Uitatlon  of  ecistlng  irrigation  project 
works,  arid  whether  t^ic  propoeed  project  is 
prlioarilf  lor  Irrigatkin  '. 

(3)  Paragraph  (a/  of  eecUon  £  of  such  Act 
IS  amended  by  deleting  "te.bOOJX'O  or"  and  in- 
serting in  ;ieu  thereof  •'65  per  centum  of  the 
maximum  alLowahle  esunuited  project  coel  as 
set  forth  In  s«cLlon  3idj  or" 

l4i  Paragraph  (3)  oX  secilcn  5(C»  of  such 
Act  IS  ajueiicled  to  read  ae  follows  "i3i  In 
the  case  oX  any  project  involviitg  an  alloca- 
tion to  dooaestic.  industrial,  or  municipal  wa- 
ter supply,  coKuoercia)  power.  li&h  and  wild- 
lUe  enhanoeoient.  or  outdoor  recreation,  in- 
terest on  the  unaniortlzed  baiance  of  an  ap- 
propriate portion  of  the  loan  at  a  rate  as 
de'ermmcd  In  (3|   above," 

(b)  {section  10  of  such  Act  13  anoendeti  by 
deleting  ■fcaao.OOO  000"  and  in<ve.-uiig  in  Ueu 
thereof  "MOCOOCOOO" 

AMINSlSiZMrT  eWT^tXB    BT     MX.    JOHNSOK 

or  caijpoKMts 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Johnson  of  Cal- 
ifr.rnta  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
Clause  of  S  1036  and  Inaert  tn  beu  l^iereof 
the  provisions  of  HJi    7SM.  as  pasned 

The  amendment  wae  agreed  to. 

Tlie  Senate  bill  a-as  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.«wed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 

laid  on  the  table 

A  similar  House  bni  'HJl.  7854)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  tmanimoos  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
da>'s  during  which  to  extend  Uieir  re- 
nuLrk£  on  the  bill  jt^t  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  U  there  objectxn  to 
uhe  retjoest  of  the  gcnUetnan  from  Cah- 
fomia 

There  was  no  objection 


FARM  CREDIT  ACT  OP  1971 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Speaker  I  more  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <H  R. 
1 1232  '  to  further  provide  for  tJie  farmer- 
owned  cooperatnT  ?j-stem  of  makmg 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
and  their  coopera Lives,  for  rural  resi- 
dences, and  to  a&sociauoQs  aod  other 
enuties  upon  «-hKih  farmii^  operations 
are  dei:iendenl.  to  proviok  for  aa  ademiate 
and  nexiMe  flow  of  money  into  rural 
areas,  and  to  modemiEe  and  consolKlate 
e.\isUng  farm  credit  law  to  meet  current 
and  future  rural  credit  needs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended 

Tlie  Clerk  read  a&  Iolk>«> 

■  Jl     11SS3 

Be  IT  rnaete^  hf  the  Senate  tnd  »<^w  o/ 
Representative  of  the  Vnited  ytafes  of 
America  m  Congress  ^ssembtnt  That  trns 
Art  may  be  rR«<l  a:  tJ»e  "Tarm  Credit  Act  >.X 
1971- 

Toxjrrr  Mn>  oaj  at  m  as 
Sic  11  ^aJ  It  Is  <i«Jar»<l  Hi  be  ih«  polity 
of  the  Coagress.  r«oagiUaUig  that  a  prcciper- 
oua.  productive  aericultMre  te  ettueuual  w  a 
free  nation  ao<l  r*i.Mgiitaiu^  the  gruwui^  urevi 
tor  credit    in   rural    areas    '.hat    the   famwr- 
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owned  cooperative  Parm  Credit  System  b« 
designed  to  aceotnpUsh  the  objectlye  of  Im- 
proving tbe  ineotn*  and  irsll-belng  of  Ameri- 
can farmaia  and  ranchers  by  fumlabing 
sound,  adequate,  and  conslTuctlve  credit  and 
closely  related  aervlces  to  them,  their  co- 
operatives, and  to  selected  farm-related  bual- 
ne^wes  necessary  for  efllclent  farm  operations. 
lb)  It  18  the  objective  of  this  Act  to  con- 
tinue to  encourage  farmer-  and  rancher- 
borrowers  participation  In  the  management, 
control,  and  ownership  of  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  credit  for  agrlcnlture  which  will  be 
responsive  to  the  credit  needs  of  all  types  of 
agricultural  producers  having  a  basis  for 
credit,  and  to  modernise  and  Improve  au- 
thorizations and  means  for  furnishing  such 
credit  and  credit  for  housing  In  rural  areas 
made  available  through  the  Institutions  con- 
stituting the  P'arm  Credit  System  as  herein 
provided. 

Sec.  1.3  Thk  Pakm  CaEorr  Stbtim  — The 
Farm  Credit  System  shall  Include  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks,  the  Federal  land  bank  as- 
sociations, the  Ped^al  Intermediate  cr«dlt 
banks,  the  production  credit  associations,  the 
banks  for  cooperatives,  and  such  other  In- 
stitutions as  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  Sys- 
tem, all  of  which  shall  be  chartered  by  and 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Admlni.-itratinn 

.ASSOCIATIONS 
Pa«t  A-  Fedc«al  Land  Banks 
Sue  1  3  ESTABI-ISHMKNT;  TrrLE:  Bkanch- 
Es  The  Federal  land  banks  establliihed  pur- 
suant to  section  4  of  the  Federal  Farm  Lx3an 
Act.  as  amended,  shall  continue  as  federally 
chartered  Instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States.  Their  charters  or  organization  oer- 
tldcates  may  be  modified  from  time  to  tlnie 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  not  In- 
conslsten'  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
as  may  t>e  necessary  or  expedient  to  Im- 
plement lhl«  Act  Unless  an  existing  Federal 
larid  bank  Is  merged  with  one  or  more  other 
such  banks  U!..der  section  4  10  of  this  A(  t 
there  sl^ial.  be  a  Federal  lar;d  bank  In  each 
farm  credit  district  It  may  Include  In  Its 
title  the  i,ame  ol  the  cllv  In  which  it  Is  lo- 
cated or  other  geographical  designation 
When  authorized  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. It  may  establish  such  branches 
or  other  oflloes  aa  may  be  appropriate  for  the 
effective  operation  oi   Its   business 

Sac.  14  CoapoaATE  ExixrrEMCE.  Okmceai. 
Cotw>tATT  PowiKs  "Each  Federal  laud  bank 
shall  be  a  body  corporate  and.  subject  to 
supervision  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion,   ahali    have    power    to 

( 1 1  Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal. 
i2i    Have  succession  until  dissolved  under 
the    provisions   of    this    Act   or   other    Act   of 
Conifreas 

I  i  I  Make  contracts. 
I  4j  8ue  and  be  sued 

(6)  Acquire  hold,  dispose,  and  otherwise 
exercise  a.]  the  usual  liicidents  of  ownership 
of  real  an^  personal  property  neceasary  nr 
convenient  to  lt«  business 

i6i  Make  loans  and  commitments  for 
credit.  acc«pt  advance  paymenu,  and  pro- 
vide services  and  other  aj»lstance  as  au- 
thorUc«d  In  this  Act.  aiid  charge  fees  thare- 
for 

(7i  Operate  under  the  direction  of  iia 
bfifcrd  of  directors 

i8i  Elect  by  lu  board  of  directors  a  pres- 
idei.t.  any  vice  president,  a  secretary,  a 
treasurer,  and  pr<rrld«  for  such  other  ofBoers, 
employees,  and  ageuu  as  may  be  necessary, 
'.[..cludliig  )olnt  employees  as  provided  In 
this  Act  deflu«  their  duties,  and  require 
surety  bonds  or  maJbe  other  provision  against 
l<.ist««  occasioned   by   employees 

I » I  Prescribe  by  its  board  of  directors  Its 
bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with  law  providing 
Uj€  the  dawea  of  its  stock  and  tb*  manner 
in  which  lU  stock  shall  be  issued,  transferred, 
a. 'id  retired,  it  ofloera.  employees,  and  a^Mita 
are  elected  or  provided  for:   Its  property  ac- 


quired, held  and  transferred.  Its  loans  and 
appraisals  made:  Its  general  buolneai  con- 
ducted: and  the  privileges  granted  It  by  law 
exercised  and  enjoyed. 

(10)  Borrow  money  and  issue  notes,  bonds. 
debentures,  or  other  obligations  Indlvldaily. 
or  In  concert  with  one  or  njore  other  banks 
of  the  System,  of  such  character,  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  rates  of  Interest  as  may  be 
determined. 

(11)  Accept  deposits  of  securities  or  of 
current  funds  from  its  Federal  land  bank 
associations  and  pay  Interest  on  such  funds 

(12)  Participate  with  one  or  more  other 
Federal  land  banks  In  loans  under  this  title 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  among 
such  banks. 

( 13 )  Approve  the  salary  scale  of  the  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  land  bank  as- 
sociations and  the  appointment  and  com- 
pensa'.lon  of  the  chief  executive  offlcer  there- 
of and  supervise  the  exercise  by  such  jusocla- 
lions  of  the  functions  vested  in  or  delegated 
to  them. 

1 14)  Desposlt  Its  securities  and  its  current 
funds  with  any  member  bank  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  pay  fees  therefor  and 
receive  Interest  thereon  as  may  be  agreed 
When  designated  for  that  purpoee  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  shall  be  a  de- 
pository of  public  money,  except  receipts 
ffL.ni  ciisUims.  under  such  regulations  aa 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  may  be 
employed  fl^  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  Oovern- 
nient.  and  shall  perform  all  such  reasonable 
dvitle«  as  a  dep-«ltory  of  public  money  or 
financial  agent  of  the  Oovernment  as  may  be 
required  of  It  No  Oovernment  funds  de- 
P'wited  under  the  provlslotis  of  this  subsor- 
tion  shall  be  invested  In  loans  or  bonds  or 
other    obligations    of    the    bank 

(15 1  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of  or  In- 
sured by  the  United  States  or  of  any  agency 
thereof  or  securities  backed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  any  stich  agency,  and  make 
such  other  Inves'.tnen's  ns  niiy  be  s  ithor- 
Ized  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 

t  16)  Corvduct  studies  and  make  and  adopt 
standards  for  lending 

(ITi  IJelegate  to  Federal  land  bank  aasti- 
clatlons  such  functions  vested  In  or  dele- 
gated to  the  bank  as  It  may  determine. 

I  13)  .Amend  and  mf>d!fy  loan  contracts. 
d<cument«  and  payment  schedules,  and  re- 
lease, subordinate,  or  substitute  security  for 
any  of  them. 

(19)  Perform  any  function  delegated  to 
It   by   the   Farm   Credit   Administration. 

(20 1  Require  Federal  land  bank  associa- 
tions to  endorse  notes  and  other  obligations 
of  itc  members  to  the  bank 

(21)  Exercise  by  Its  board  of  directors  or 
authorized  officers,  employees,  or  agents  all 
such  Incidental  powers  as  may  be  necessary 
or  expedient  to  carry  on  the  business  of  tlie 
bank 

8»c.  1.5  Lakd  Bank  Stock;  Valitx,  gHAazs. 
Vormc;  Dividend  —  la)  The  capital  stock  <'f 
each  Federal  land  bank  shall  be  divided  Into 
shares  of  par  value  of  (5  each,  and  may  be 
of  such  classes  aa  Its  board  of  directors  may 
determine  with  the  approval  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

(b)  Voting  stock  of  each  bank  shall  be 
held  only  by  the  Federal  land  bank  asso- 
ciations and  direct  borrowers  and  borrowers 
through  agents  who  are  farmers  or  ranchers 
which  stock  shall  not  be  transferred,  pledged, 
or  hypothecated  except  as  authorized  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(c)  The  board  of  each  bank  shall  from 
time  to  time  authorize  the  issue  or  Increase 
of  its  capital  stock  necessary  to  permit  the 
issuance  of  additional  shares  to  the  Federal 
land  bank  associations  »o  that  members  of 
such  associations  purchasing  stock  or  partlcl- 
r  tlon  certlflcates  therein  may  be  eligible  for 
loans  from  the  bank. 

(d)  Nonvoting  stock  may  be  Issued  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Parm  O.edit  Adininistration. 
and  may  also  be  Issued  t(.<  Federal  land  bank 


associations  In  amounts  which  vkiU  permit 
the  bank  to  extend  financial  aasiitanoe  to 
eligible  persons  other  than  farmers  or  ranch- 
ers Participation  certificates  with  a  face 
value  ol  95  each  may  be  issued  in  lieu  of 
nonvoting  stock  when  the  bylaws  of  the 
ba..k  so  provide. 

(e)  Dividends  shall  not  be  payable  on  any 
stock  held  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Noncumulatlve  divi- 
dends may  be  payable  on  other  stock  and 
participation  certificates  of  the  bank  The 
rate  of  dividends  may  be  dllTerent  between 
different  clas-se-s  and  Lsaues  of  stock  and  par- 
ticipation cerlltlcates  on  the  basis  of  the 
comparative  contributions  of  the  holders 
thereof  to  the  capital  or  earnings  of  the  bank 
by  such  cla-sses  and  issues  btit  otherwise 
dividends  shall  be  without  preference. 

Sec  1.6.  Real  Estate  MoarcAOE  Loans  — 
The  Federal  land  banks  are  authorized  to 
make  long-term  real  estate  mortgage  loans 
in  rural  areas,  as  defined  by  the  Parm  Credit 
Admuustratlon.  and  continuing  commit- 
meuU  to  make  such  loans  under  speclflcd 
circunisUances  or  extend  other  financial  as- 
sistance of  a  similar  nature  to  eligible  bor- 
rowers, for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  forty  years 

.SE'-  1  7         iNTEHrST       RATES       AND       OTHER 

CHARGES  L  laiis  made  by  a  Federal  land 
banit  sh^ll  bear  interest  at  a  rate  or  rates. 
and  on  such  terms  and  condltloris.  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
bank  from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  In  set- 
ting rates  and  charges.  It  shall  be  the  objec- 
tive to  provide  the  types  of  credit  needed  by 
ellglb.e  borrowers  at  the  lowest  reasotiable 
costs  on  a  sound  business  batls  taking  into 
account  the  cost  of  money  to  the  bank,  nec- 
essary reserves  and  expenses  of  the  banks 
and  Federal  land  bank  associations,  and  pro- 
viding services  to  stockholders  and  members. 
The  loan  documents  may  provide  for  the  In- 
terest rate  or  rates  to  vary  from  time  to  time 
during  the  repayment  period  of  the  loan,  in 
accordance  with  the  rate  or  rates  currently 
being  charged  by  the  banic 

Sec  18.  Euomqjtt  —  The  aervlces  author- 
ized In  this  title  may  be  made  u\ailable  to 
persons  who  are  or  become  sttK-kholders  or 
members  In  the  Federal  land  bank  associa- 
tions and  are  i  I  i  bona  tide  f  Armers  and 
ranchers.  (3>  persons  furnishing  lo  farmers 
and  ranchers  farm-related  services  directly 
related  to  their  on-farm  operating  needs,  or 
(3  I   owners  of  rural  home* 

Hec  1  9  SECvarTT  — Loans  shall  not  exceed 
85  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
real  esUte  security,  and  shall  be  secured 
by  first  liens  on  Interest  in  real  estate  of  such 
classes  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Parm 
Credit  Administration  The  value  of  security 
shall  be  determined  by  appraisal  under  ap- 
praisal standards  prescribed  by  the  l>ank 
and  approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, Ui  adequately  secure  the  lijan.  How- 
ever, additional  security  may  be  required  to 
supplement  resl  estate  security,  and  credit 
factors  other  than  the  ratio  between  the 
amount  of  the  loan  and  the  security  value 
shall  be  given  due  consideration 

Se<-  1  10  Pt'EPosES — Loans  made  by  the 
Federal  Und  banks  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
may  be  for  any  agricultural  purpoee  and 
other  credit  needs  of  the  applicant  Loons 
may  also  be  made  to  rural  residents  for  ru- 
ral bousing  financing  under  regulations  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  Rural  hous- 
ing financed  under  thu  title  shall  be  for 
single-family,  moderate-priced  dwellings  and 
their  appurtenances  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  general  quality  and  standards  of  housing 
existing  In.  planned  or  recommended  for  the 
rural  area  where  it  is  located  Provided,  how- 
rier,  Tliat  a  Federal  land  bank  may  not 
at  any  time  have  a  total  of  loans  ooiUtand- 
ing  for  iuch  rural  hoiulng  to  per»on*  other 
than  farmers  or  ranchers  In  amounts  ex- 
ceeding 15  per  centum  of  the  total  of  all 
loans   ouutanding  in  sruch   bank:    Provided 
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further,  That  for  rural  housing  purposes  un- 
der this  section  the  term  "rural  areas"  shall 
not  be  defined  to  Include  any  city  or  village 
having  a  population  In  excess  of  3,500  inhab- 
itants. Loans  to  persons  furnishing  farm-re- 
lated services  to  farmers  and  ranchers  di- 
rectly related  to  their  on-farm  operating 
needs  may  be  made  for  the  necessary  capital 
structures  and  equipment  and  initial  work- 
ing capital  for  such  services.  The  banks  may 
own  and  lease,  or  lease  with  option  to  pur- 
chase, to  persons  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  title,  facilities  needed  In  the  operations 
of  such  persons 

Sec  111.  Services  Rei-ated  to  Borxow- 
rji.s'  Operations  —  The  Federal  land  banks 
may  provide  technical  assistance  to  borrow- 
ers, members,  and  applicants  and  may  make 
available  to  them  at  their  option  such  finan- 
cial related  services  appropriate  to  their  on- 
farm  operauons  as  determined  to  be  feasible 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  each  district 
b«uik,  under  regulations  of  the  Parm  Credit 
.Administration. 

Sec  1  12  Loans  Thbocch  Associations  or 
Agents. —  (a)  The  Federal  land  banks  shall, 
except  as  otherwise  herein  provided,  make 
loans  through  a  Federal  land  bank  associa- 
tion serving  the  territory  in  which  the  real 
estate  offered  by  the  appllcaiit  Is  located  If 
there  Is  no  active  association  chartered  for 
the  territory  where  the  real  estate  is  located, 
or  if  the  association  has  been  declared  In- 
solvent, the  bank  may  make  the  loan  through 
another  such  association,  directly,  or  through 
such  bank  or  trust  company  or  savings  or 
other  financial  Institution  as  u  may  desig- 
nate When  the  loan  Is  not  made  through  a 
Federal  land  bank  association,  the  applicant 
shall  purchase  stock  in  the  bank  In  an 
amount  not  les.s  than  »5  nor  more  than  $10 
for  each  »100  of  the  loan  and  the  loan  shall 
be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
bank  shall  pre8crlt)e 

Part    B — Federal    Land    Bank    Associations 
Sec    I  13   Organizations:  Akticlts.    Char- 
ters;   POWER.S  or  the  0<5VERNc)a  —  Each   Fed- 
eral   land    banic    association    chartered    under 
section  7   of  the  Federal   Farm  Loan   Act.   ae 
amended,  shall  continue  as  a  federally  char- 
tered  instrumentality  of  the  United   States 
A  Federal  land  bank  association  may  be  orga- 
nized  by  any  group   of   ten   or   more  persons 
desiring  to  borrow  money  from  a  Federal  land 
bank.  Including  persons  to  whom  the  Federal 
land    bank    has    made    a    loan    directly    or 
through  an  agent   and  has  taken  as  security 
real  estate  located  in   the  territory  proposed 
to  be  served  by  the  association    Tlie  articles 
of   association    shall    describe    the    territory 
within    which    the    a.ssoclatlon    proposes    to 
carry  on  Its  operatloi  s   Prt, posed  articles  shall 
be   forwarded   to   the   Federal    lar.d   bank    for 
the  district,   accompanied    by   an    agreement 
to  subscribe  on  behnlf  of  the  association  for 
stock    of   the   land    bank    equal    to    not    less 
than  $5  nor  more  than  »10  p^r  $100  of  the 
amount    of    the    aggregate    loans    desired    or 
held  by  the  assoclatlor.  members    Such  stock 
may  be  paid  for  by  surrendering  for  cancella- 
tion stock  In  the  bank  held  by  a  borrower 
and  the  Issuance  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
stock    to   such    borrower    In    the    B.sBoclatlon 
The  articles  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment signed  by  each  of  the  members  of  the 
proposed  association  esUbllshlng  his  eligibil- 
ity for.  and  that  he  has  or  desires  a  Federal 
land  bank  loan,   that  the  real  estate  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  desires  a  loan  Is  not  being 
served   by   another  Federal   land   bank   asso- 
ciation, and  that  he  Is  or  will  become  a  stock- 
holder In  the  proposed  aaeoclatlon   A  copy  of 
the  articles  of  association  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnls- 
tratloa    with    the    recommendations    of    the 
bank  concerning  the  need  for  the  proposed 
association  In  order  to  adequately  serve  the 
credit  needs  of  eligible  pereons  in  the  pro- 
posed territory  and  a  sUtement  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  territory  Includes  any  territory  de- 


scribed In  the  charter  of  another  Federal 
land  bank  association.  The  Oovernor  for  good 
cause  shown  may  deny  the  charter  applied 
for.  Upon  the  approval  of  the  proposed  arti- 
cles by  the  Oovernor  and  the  issuance  of 
such  charter,  the  aaaociatlon  shall  become 
as  of  such  date  a  federally  chartered  body 
corporate  and  an  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  The  Oovernor  shall  have 
power.  In  the  terms  of  the  charter,  under 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  him  or 
by  approving  bylaws  of  the  association,  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  Initial  amount  of  stock  of  such 
association,  the  territory  within  which  its 
operations  may  be  carried  on  and  to  direct 
at  any  time  changes  in  the  charter  of  such 
a.ssoclatlon  as  he  finds  necessai^  In  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SEC  I  14.  Boako  of  Directors. — Each  Fed- 
eral land  bank  association  shall  elect  from 
its  voting  shareholders  a  board  of  directors 
of  such  number,  for  such  terms,  in  such 
manner,  and  with  such  qualifications  as  may 
be  required  by  its  bylaws 

Sec  1  15  General  Corporate  Powers  — 
Each  Federal  land  bank  association  shall  be 
a  body  corporate  and.  subject  to  supervision 
of  tlie  Federal  land  bank  for  the  district  and 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  shall  have 
the  power  to — 

(1)    Adopt  and   use  a  corporate  seal. 
i2i    Have  succession  until  dissolved  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or   other  Acts  of 
C'>ngre8s. 

I  3  1  Make  contracts 
(4  1  Sue  and  be  sued 

(6i  Acquire,  hold,  dispose,  and  otherwl.se 
exercise  all  of  the  usual  incidents  of  owner- 
ship of  real  estate  and  personal  property 
necessary  or  convenient  to  its  business 

(6)  Operate  under  the  direction  of  Its 
board  of  directors  in  accordance  with  this 
Act 

i7)  Elect  by  Its  board  of  directors  s  man- 
Btrer  or  other  chief  executive  officer,  and  pro- 
vide for  such  other  officers  or  employees  as 
may  be  necessary,  including  Joint  employees 
as  provided  In  this  Act  define  their  duties, 
and  require  surety  t^nd.-i  or  make  other  pro- 
vision against  losses  occasioned  by  empolyees 
No  director  shall,  within  one  year  after  the 
date  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the 
board,  be  elected  or  designated  a  salaried 
employee  of  the  association  of  the  board  of 
w,hich  he  served. 

(8 1  Prescribe  by  its  board  of  directors  its 
bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  law.  providing 
ftr  the  classes  of  its  stock  and  the  manner 
in  which  its  stock  shall  be  Issued,  trans- 
ferred, and  retired:  Its  ofhcers  and  employees 
elected  or  provided  for:  Its  property  acquired, 
held,  and  transferred  Its  general  business 
conducted,  and  privileges  granted  it  by  law 
exercised  and  enjoved 

i9i  Accept  applications  for  Federal  land 
bank  loans  and  receive  from  such  bank  and 
disburse  to  the  borrowers  the  proceeds  of 
such  loans 

(10)  Subscribe  to  stock  of  the  Federal 
land  bank  of  the  district 

(  11 )  Elect  by  Its  board  of  directors  a  loan 
committee  with  power  to  elect  applicants 
for  membership  In  the  association  and  rec- 
ommend loans  to  the  Federal  land  bank,  or 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  land  bank, 
delegate  the  election  of  applicants  for  mem- 
bership and  the  approval  of  loans  within 
specified  limits  to  other  committees  or  to 
authorleed  employees  of  the  association. 

(13)  Upon  agreement  with  the  bank,  take 
such  additional  actions  with  respect  to  ap- 
plications and  loans  and  perform  such  func- 
tions as  are  vested  by  law  In  or  delegated  to 
the  Federal  land  banks  as  may  be  agreed  to  or 
delegated  to  the  association. 

(13)  Endorse  and  shall  become  liable  to 
the  bank  on  loans  it  makes  to  association 
members 

(14)  Receive  such  compensation  and  de- 
duct such  sums  from  loan  proceeds  with  re- 


spect to  each  loan  as  may  be  agreed  between 
the  association  and  the  bank  and  may  make 
such  other  charges  for  services  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  bank. 

(15)  Provide  technical  assistance  to  mem- 
bers, borrowers,  applicants,  and  other  eligible 
I>erson£  and  make  available  to  them,  at  their 
option,  such  financial  related  services  appro- 
priate to  their  operations  as  it  determines 
with  Federal  land  bank  approval,  are  feasible, 
under  regulations  of  the  Parm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. 

(16)  Borrow  money  from  the  bank  and, 
with  the  approval  of  such  bank,  borrow  from 
and  Issue  its  notes  or  other  obligations  to  any 
Commercial  bank  or  other  financial  Institu- 
tions, 

(17)  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of  or  Insured 
by  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof 
or  of  any  banks  of  the  Parm  Credit  System. 

1 18)  Invest  its  funds  in  such  obligations  as 
may  be  authorized  in  regulations  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  approved  by  the 
bank  and  deposit  Its  securities  and  current 
funds  with  any  member  bank  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  with  the  Federal  land  bank, 
or  with  any  bank  Insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  and  f>ay  fees 
therefor  and  receive  Interest  thereon  as  may 
be  agreed 

19)  Perform  such  other  function  dele- 
gated It  by  the  Federal  land  bank  of  the 
district 

(20)  Exerc^=:e  by  iU  board  or  dirertors  or 
authorized  officers  or  agenu  all  such  inci- 
dental powers  as  may  be  necessary  or  expedi- 
ent In   the  conduct  of  Its  business. 

Sec  1  16.  Association  Stock.  Vax-u*  or 
Shares.  Voting  —lai  The  share  of  stock  in 
each  Federal  land  bank  association  s.haJ!  have 
a  par  value  of  %b  each  No  person  but  bor- 
rowers from  the  baiik  shall  become  members 
and  stockholders  of  the  asioclatioa.  If  an 
application  for  membership  is  approved  ajid 
if  the  applied-for  loan  Is  granted,  the  mem- 
ber of  the  association  shall  subscribe  to  stock 
In  the  assDclatlon  In  an  amount  not  :ess  than 
5  per  centum  nor  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  face  amount  of  the  loan  as  determined 
by  the  bank  Stock  shall  be  paid  for  In  ci=.h 
bv  the  time  the  loan  is  closed  The  associa- 
tion shall  then  purchase  a  similar  amount  of 
stock  in  the  land  bank  Stock  shall  be  retired 
and  i>ald  at  fair  book  value  not  to  exceed 
par.  as  determined  by  the  association.  u')on 
the  full  repayment  of  the  loan  and  if  the 
loa.T  is  in  default  may  be  canceled  for  appli- 
cation on  the  loan,  or  under  other  circum- 
stances for  other  disposition,  when  approved 
by  the  bank  The  aggrettate  capital  stock  ff 
each  association  shall  be  increased  from  time 
to  time  as  necessary  to  permit  the  securing 
of  requested  loans  from  the  bank  for  the 
ass.>ciation's  members. 

(b)  The  stock  Issued  by  an  association  m-»y 
be  voting  slock  or  nonvoting  stock  of  such 
classes  as  the  ass;^)clatlon  determines  w::h 
the  approval  of  the  bank  under  regtilations 
prescribed  by  the  Farm  Credit  .Administra- 
tion Each  holder  of  voting  stock  shall  be  e.".- 
litled  to  only  one  vote,  and  no  more  in  the 
election  of  directors  and  m  deciding  ques- 
tions at  meetings  of  stockholders  Pa,rtic;.r>a- 
tloji  certificates  may  be  issued  m  lieu  of  non- 
voting stock  when  the  bylaws  of  the  associa- 
tion so  provide 

Part  C — Provisions  Applicabli  to  Federai. 
Land  Banks  and  Federal  Land  Ba.-vk  .Asso- 
ciations 

Sec.  1  17.  Land  Bank  Rxsebvcs.  Divi- 
dends.—lai  Each  Federal  land  bank  shall,  at 
the  end  oif  each  fiscal  year,  carry  to  reserve 
account  a  sum  of  not  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  its  net  earnings  for  the  year  until  said 
reserve  account  shall  be  equal  at  the  end  of 
such  year,  after  restoring  any  impairment 
thereof,  to  the  outstanding  capital  stock  and 
participation  e«rtlfioatee  of  the  bank.  There- 
after, a  sum  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
year's  net  eM-nlngs  shall  be  added  to  the  re- 
serve   account    until    the    account    shall    be 
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equal  to  ISO  per  centum  of  the  outstandloe; 
capital  atoek  and  paxttdpatlon  certlficatea  of 
the  bank.  Any  amounts  added  to  the  reaerre 
account  In  exoeae  of  ISO  per  centum  of  the 
outstanding  el^>ltal  stock  and  participation 
cerlflcates  may  be  withdrawn  from  such  re- 
serves with  the  apprroTal  of  the  rami  Credit 
A  d  ml  u  tstra  tlon . 

lb)  Any  Ijank  may  declare  a  dividend  or 
dividends  out  of  Xbe  whole  or  any  part  oX  net 
earnings  which  remain  after  (1)  the  maln- 
Leoiixice  of  the  reserve  as  required  In  sub- 
section (a  I  hereof.  (3)  the  payment  of  the 
franchise  tax  as  required  by  section  4.0  for 
any  year  in  which  any  stock  In  the  bank  Is 
held  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Adiiunlstratlon.  and  (3|  with  approval  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Sec.  1  18.  AasociATioN  Rxsekvcs.  Drvi- 
DEKDS  —  (a)  Each  Federal  land  bank  associa- 
tion shall,  out  of  Its  net  earnings  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  carry  to  reserve  account 
a  sum  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  such 
earnings  until  the  reserve  account  shall 
equal  26  p>er  centum  of  the  outstanding  capi- 
tal stock  and  participation  certlflcates  of  such 
association  after  restoring  any  Impairment 
thereof  Thereafter.  5  per  centum  of  the  net 
earnings  for  the  year  shall  be  Eulded  to  such 
reserve  account  until  It  shall  equal  50  f>er 
centum  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock  and 
participation  certlflcates  of  the  association 
Any  amounts  In  the  reserve  account  in  ex- 
cess of  50  per  centum  of  the  outstanding 
capital  stock  and  participation  certlflcates 
may  be  withdrawn  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  land  bank 

bi  Any  association  may  declare  a  divi- 
dend or  dividends  out  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  its  net  earnings  which  remain  after 
(li  maiutenance  of  the  reserve  required  In 
cubsectlon  (a)  hereof  and  I'i)  bank  approval. 

(C)  Whenever  any  a8so<:iatlon  Is  liquidated, 
a  sum  equal  to  its  reserve  account  as  required 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  and  become  the 
property  of  the  bank  in  which  such  a.BBOcla- 
tion  Is  a  shareholder 

Sec.  1  19  AcaECMENTs  rus  Shabinc  Gains 
OS  I.yOS&E8  —Each  F'ederdl  land  bank  may 
enter  Into  agreements  with  Federal  land 
bank  associations  in  its  district  fiv  sharing 
the  gain  or  losses  on  loans  or  on  security 
held  Uierelor  or  acquired  m  liquidation  there- 
of, iind  associations  are  authorized  to  enter 
Into  any  such  agreements  and  also  subject 
to  bank  approval,  agreements  with  other  as- 
aodattons  in  the  distrtc-t  fur  sharing  the 
titiL  ol  loss  on  loans  endorsed  by  each  such 
aaaoclation. 

Sec.  1  30.  L.ICMS  OK  Srocic. — Each  Federal 
land  bank  and  each  Federal  land  t^ank  as- 
sociation shall  have  a  flrnt  lien  on  the  stock 
aod  participation  <-erlincate8  it  Issues,  ex- 
cept on  stock  held  by  tl>e  Ciovernor  of  the 
Fiinn  Credit  Admlnlhtranoti.  lor  the  pay- 
ment ol  any  liability  ol  the  stockholder  to 
the  aesociatloti  or  to  the  bank  or  Uj  both  of 
then: 

Siar  1  21  Taxatujn  -  Every  Federal  land 
bank  and  every  Federal  iand  bank  aaaocla- 
tion and  the  capital,  reserves  and  surplus 
thereof  and  the  income  derived  therefrom 
shall  t>e  exempt  from  Federal  State  munic- 
ipal and  local  t»xallon  except  taxeis  on  real 
estate  held  by  a  Federal  land  bank  'jr  a  Fed- 
eral land  bank  association  to  the  same  extent, 
according  to  its  value  as  other  similar  prop- 
erty beld  by  jther  pervjns  is  taxed  The  mort- 
gages held  by  the  Federa:  land  banlts  and  the 
Dote«  bonds,  deloentures  and  other  obllga- 
ti<jnii  Issued  by  the  banlts  or  associations 
shall  be  deemed  and  lield  uj  tje  liistrumen- 
talr.ies  of  the  OoverDment  of  the  United 
SUs',es  and.  as  such,  they  and  itie  income 
LherefroOi  shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal, 
Stale  tnumclpal  and  local  taxailon.  o|||i«r 
Lhao  Federal  income  tax  liability  of  tbe 
iMlim  tliereof  uixler  the  Public  Debt  Act  of 
1841  (31  V&.C    742(a)  I. 


TTTLK  11— FEDERAL         INTERMEDIATE 

CREDIT      BANKS      AND      PRODUCTION 

CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 
Pakt  A— Feoekal  iNTxaMcoiATK  CkEorr  Banks 

Sac.  a.O.  EsTABUsHMkNT:  Bbanches  —The 
Federai  intermediate  credit  banks  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  201(a)  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  as  amended,  shall 
continue  as  fedetally  chartered  instrumen- 
talities of  the  United  States.  Their  charters 
or  organization  certificates  may  be  modified 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration not  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
vl-slons  of  this  title  as  may  be  necessary  or 
expedient  to  Implement  this  Act.  Unleos  an 
existing  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  is 
merged  with  one  or  more  other  such  banks 
under  section  4.10  of  this  Act.  there  shall  be 
a  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank  in  each 
farm  credit  district.  It  may  Include  In  its  title 
the  name  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  located  or 
other  geoffraphical  designation.  When  au- 
thorized by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
it  may  establish  such  branches  or  other  of- 
fices as  may  be  appropriate  for  the  effective 
operation  of  its  business 

Sei'.  2  1  CoBPoaATE  Existence:  Oknerai. 
CoapoaATE  PowiES — Each  Federal  interme- 
diate credit  )>ank  shall  be  a  body  corporate 
and.  subject  to  supervision  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration    shall  have  power  to   - 

( 1 )  Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal 

(2)  Have  succession  until  dissolved  under 
the  provlsluns  of  this  Act  or  other  Act  of 
Congress 

1 3 )    Make  contracts. 

(4)    Sue   and   be  sued 

(a,  Acquire,  hold,  dispose,  and  otherwise 
exercise  all  of  the  incidents  of  ownership  of 
real  and  personal  property  necessary  or  con- 
venient \o  Its  business. 

(6 1  Make  and  discount  loans  and  com- 
niliments  lor  credit,  and  provide  services  and 
tether  assUtance  as  authorized  In  this  Act, 
and  charge  fees  therefor. 

(7)  Operate  under  the  direction  of  its 
board   of  directors. 

i8i  Elect  by  its  board  of  directors  a  presi- 
dent, any  vice  president,  a  secretary,  and  a 
treasurer,  and  provide  for  such  other  olllcers 
employees,  and  agents  as  may  be  necessary 
Including  Joint  employees  as  provided  In  this 
Act:  define  their  duties  and  require  surety 
bonds  or  mnlte  other  provision  against  loescK 
occasioned  by  employees 

(9)  Prescribe  by  its  board  of  directors  Its 
bylaws  not  inconsistent  with  law  providing 
for  the  classes  of  Its  stock  and  the  manner 
In  which  Its  stock  shall  be  issued,  trans- 
ferred, and  retired,  iU  ofHcers,  employees 
and  agents  elected  or  provided  lor:  its  prop- 
erty acquired,  held,  and  transferred:  Us 
l<«i  R  :ind  discounts  made,  its  (feneraj  busi- 
ness conducted,  iind  the  privileges  granted 
U  by  law  exercised  and  enjoyed 

( 10 1  Borriw  money  and  Issue  notes,  bonds 
debenture*-  or  >». her  obligations  Individually 
or  In  concert  with  one  or  more  other  Ijanlt-i 
of  the  System,  of  such  character  and  such 
terms,  conditions,  and  rales  of  interest  a« 
may  be  determined 

■  1  1  I  Purchase  nonvoting  stock  In  or  pay 
in  surplus  to.  and  accept  deposits  of  aecu- 
rttles  Of  of  current  funds  from  production 
credit  associations  holding  Its  btiares  and 
pay   interest   upon  such  funds 

(12)  Deposit  iU  securities  and  ItK  current 
funds  with  any  member  bank  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  pay  fees  therefor  and  re- 
ceive Interest  thereon  as  may  be  agreed 
When  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  It  shall  b«  a  depo«l- 
u.>ry  of  public  money,  except  receipts  from 
lU.'sioins.  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
presented  by  the  Siecretary,  may  l>e  employed 
ss  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  Uovenirnent  and 
r,l!a:l  perform  all  i>uch  reasonable  duties  as 
a  depository  of  public  money  or  flnsnclul 
agent,    of    the   Oovernment    as    rjiSy    he    re- 


quired of  it.  No  Government  funds  deposited 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  Invested  !n  loans  or  IxDnda  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  bank, 

(13)  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of  or  insured 
by  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof, 
or  securities  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  any  such  agency  and  make  such 
other  Investments  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(141  Delegate  to  the  production  credit  as- 
sociations such  functions  vested  in  or  dele- 
gated to  the  intermediate  credit  bank  as  It 
may  determine 

( 15)  Approve  the  salary  .scale  of  the  officers 
and  employees  of  the  association  and  the 
appKjlntment  and  compensation  of  the  chief 
executive  officer  thereof  and  supervise  the 
exercise  by  the  production  credit  associa- 
tions of  the  functions  vested  in  or  delegated 
to  them 

(16)  Amend  and  modify  loan  contracts, 
documents,  payment  schediHes.  and  release, 
subordinate,  or  substitute  security  for  any 
of   them 

( 17)  Conduct  studies  and  make  and  adopt 
standards  for  lending. 

tl8»  Enter  Into  loss  sharlnK  agreements 
with  other  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks 
and  production  credit  associations 

I  ID)  Exercise  by  its  board  of  directors  or 
aulhortzed  officers,  employees,  or  agent.s  all 
such  Incidental  powers  as  may  be  neces&ary 
or  expedient  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
bank 

(20 1  Participate  with  one  or  more  other 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  or  produc- 
tion credit  as8<x;iations  in  the  district.  In 
loans  under  this  title  on  such  term.s  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  among  such  banks  and  asso- 
ciations. 

(21)  Perform  any  function  delegated  to  it 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 

Sec  2  2  Federal  Intcbmediate  CREDrr 
Bank  Stock:  Value,  Dividend:  ADDmoNAi 
St<x-k:  Retirement — (a)  The  capital  slock 
of  each  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank 
shall  be  divided  Into  shares  of  par  value  of  $5 
each  and  may  be  of  such  classes  as  Its  board 
of  directors  may  determine  with  the  appruvaJ 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 

(b)  Voting  .stock  of  each  bank  shall  be  held 
only  by  the  production  credit  associations 
which  stock  not  be  transferred,  pledged,  or 
hypothecated  except  as  provided  In  this  title 
or  AS  authorized  under  regulations  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration 

(C)  The  Board  of  each  bank  sliall  from 
time  to  lime  Increase  Its  capital  slock  to  per- 
mit the  l.ssuance  of  additional  shares  to  pro- 
duction credit  associations  in  such  amounts 
a.s  shall  be  determined  by  the  board 

(d)  Nonvoting  stock  mav  be  Ibsucd  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  AdinluUtratlon 
Nonvoting  stock  n^ay  also  be  U.-jiied  to  pro- 
duction credit  associations  In  ,iuch  amounts 
OS  will  permit  the  association  to  extend  fl- 
natirlal  assistance  to  eligible  perbons  other 
than  farmers,  ranchers,  and  producers,  or 
harvesters  of  aquatic  products  Partlrlpetlon 
certificates  with  a  face  value  of  gS.  may  be 
Issued  In  lieu  of  such  nonvoting  stoi  k  when 
the  bylaws  of  the  bank  so  provide 

(ei  Participation  certlflcates  ai»<j  may  be 
Issued  by  a  bank  to  financing  iiistilutloiu> 
other  than  production  credit  associations 
which  are  eligible  to  borrow  from  or  discount 
eligible  paper  with  the  bank 

(f)  Dividends  shall  not  be  payable  on  any 
stock  held  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  other  than  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4,0(0  but  noucumulatlve 
dividends  nnay  be  payable  on  other  capital 
and  participation  certificates  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  a  per  centum  permitted  under 
regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, in  any  year  as  determined  by  the  board 
of  directors  Such  dividends  may  be  In  the 
form  of  stock  and  participation  certificates 
or,  wtien  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  holds  no  stock  in  the  bank.  In 
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cash.  The  rate  of  dtvldenda  may  be  different 
between  different  claases  and  Issues  of  stock 
and  participation  certificates  on  the  basis  of 
the  comparative  contrlbutlona  of  the  holders 
thereof  to  the  capital  or  earnings  of  the  bank 
by  such  classes  and  Issues,  but  otherwise  div- 
idends shall  be  without  preference 

(g)  Bach  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, may  determine  the  amount  of  the 
initial  or  additional  stock  in  the  bank  to 
be  subscribed  for  by  the  production  credit 
associations  In  the  farm  credit  district  served 
by  the  bank  In  order  to  provide  capital  to 
meet  the  credit  needs  of  the  bank.  The 
amount  so  determined  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  associations  in  the  district  upon 
such  basis  that,  as  nearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, the  sum  of  the  stock  already  owned 
and  the  additional  amount  to  be  subscribed 
for  by  each  association  will  l>e  In  the  same 
proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  stock  al- 
ready owned  and  to  be  subscribed  for  by  all 
of  the  associations  in  the  district  that  the 
average  Indebtedness  (loans  and  discounts) 
of  each  association  to  the  bank  during  the 
immediately  preceding  three  fiscal  years  is  of 
the  average  of  such  Indebtedness  of  all  asso- 
ciations to  the  bank  during  such  three-year 
period.  Each  association  shall  subscribe  for 
stock  In  the  bank  in  the  amount  so  allotted 
to  It  Such  subscriptions  shall  be  subject  to 
call  and  payment  therefor  shall  be  made  at 
such  times  and  In  such  amounts  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  bank 

Whenever  the  relative  amounts  of  stock  In 
a  bank  owned  by  the  associations  differ  sub- 
stantially from  the  proportion  indicated  In 
the  preceding  paragraph,  and  additional  sub- 
scriptions to  stock  through  which  such  pro- 
portion could  be  reestablished  are  not  con- 
templated, the  bank,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  may  direct 
either  separately  or  In  combination  such 
transfers,  retirements,  and  reissuance  of  out- 
standing stock  among  the  associations  as  will 
reestablish  the  aforesaid  proportion  as  nearly 
as  may  be  practicable  Outstanding  stock 
which  is  retired  for  this  purpose,  except  as 
otherwise  approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, shall  be  the  oldest  stock  held 
by  the  association  and  the  bank  shall  pay 
the  a.ssnclatlon  therefor  at  the  fair  book  value 
thereof  not  exceeding  par 

The  banks  may  Issue  further  amounts  of 
participation  certificates  with  the  same 
rights,  privileges,  and  conditions,  for  pur- 
chase by  Institutions  other  than  production 
credit  associations  which  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive participation  certlrtcates  from  the  bank 
as  patronage  refunds  Participation  certlfl- 
cates held  bv  other  financing  institutions 
may  be  transferred  to  other  such  institutions 
upon  request  of,  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
banic 

After  all  stock  held  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  been 
retired,  the  bank  may  retire  other  stock  at 
par  and  participation  certificates  at  face 
amount  under  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  Such  other  stock  and  par- 
ticipation certificates  shall  be  retired  with- 
out preference  and  In  such  manner  that,  un- 
less otherwise  approved  by  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, the  oldest  outstanding  stock 
or  certificates  at  any  given  time  will  be  re- 
tired first  In  cake  of  liquidation  or  dissolu- 
tion of  anv  production  credit  association  or 
other  financing  institution,  the  stock  or 
participation  certificates  of  the  bank  owned 
by  such  association  or  institution  may  b« 
retired  bv  the  bank  at  the  fair  book  value 
thereof,  not  exceeding  par  or  face  amount, 
as  the  case  may  be, 

(h)  Except  with  regard  to  stock  held  by 
the  Governor,  each  Fsderal  intermediate 
credit  bank  shall  have  a  first  lien  on  all  stock 
and  participation  certlficatea  it  Issues  and 
on  all  allocated  reserves  and  other  equities 
for  any  tndebtsdness  of  the  holder  of  such 
capital  investments  to  the  bank. 


(i)  Id  any  case  where  the  debt  of  a  pro- 
duction credit  association  or  other  flnanclng 
institution  is  In  default,  the  bank  may  re- 
tire all  or  part  of  the  capital  Investments  in 
the  bank  beld  by  such  debtor  at  the  fair 
t>ook  value  thereof,  not  exceeding  par  or  face 
amount  as  the  case  may  be,  in  total  or  par- 
tial liquidation  of  the  debt. 

Sec  2.3  Loans;  Discounts;  Participation: 
Leasing. —  (a)  The  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banlts  are  authorized  to  make  loans 
and  extend  other  similar  financial  assistance 
to  and  discount  for.  or  purchase  from,  any 
production  credit  association  with  its  en- 
dorsement or  guaranty,  any  note,  draft,  or 
other  obligation  presented  by  such  associa- 
tion, and  to  participate  with  such  associa- 
tion and  one  or  more  intermediate  credit 
banks  in  the  making  of  loans  to  eligible  bor- 
rowers, all  the  foregoing  to  be  secured  by 
such  collateral,  if  any.  as  may  be  required 
in  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, The  banks  may  own  and  lease  or 
lease  with  option  to  purchase,  to  persons 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title,  equip- 
ment needed  in  the  operations  of  such 
persons. 

lb)  The  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks 
are  authorized  to  discount  for,  or  purchase 
from,  any  national  bank,  State  bank,  trust 
company,  agricultural  credit  corporation.  In- 
corporated livestock  loan  company,  savings 
Institution,  credit  union,  and  any  associa- 
tion of  agricultural  producers  engaged  in  the 
making  of  loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers, 
with  its  endorsement  or  guaranty,  any  note, 
draft,  or  other  obligation  the  proceeds  of 
which  have  been  advanced  or  used  In  the 
first  Instance  for  any  agricultural  purpose, 
including  the  breeding,  raising,  fattening,  or 
marketing  of  livestock;  and  to  make  loans 
and  advances  to  any  such  financing  Institu- 
tion secured  by  such  collateral  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion ProvidetL,  That  no  such  loan  or  advance 
shall  be  made  upon  the  security  of  collateral 
other  than  notes  or  other  such  obligations 
of  farmers  and  ranchers  eligible  for  discount 
or  purchase  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, unless  such  loan  or  advance  Is  made  to 
enable  the  flnanclng  Institution  to  make  or 
carry  loans  for  any  agricultural  purpose. 

(c)  No  paper  shall  be  purchased  from  or 
discounted  lor  any  national  bank.  State 
bank,  trust  company  or  savings  institution 
under  subsection  ib)  if  the  amourvt  of  sucii 
pa-er  added  to  the  aggregate  liabilities  of 
such  national  bank.  State  bank,  trust  com- 
pany or  savings  institution,  whether  direct 
or  contingent  (other  than  bona  fide  deposit 
Uabllttlesi ,  exceeds  the  lower  of  the  amount 
of  such  liabilities  permitted  under  the  laws 
of  the  Jurisdiction  creating  the  same,  or 
twice  the  paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital 
and  surplus  of  stich  national  bank.  State 
bank  trust  company,  or  savings  Institution, 
No  paper  shall  under  this  section  be  pur- 
chased from  or  discounted  for  any  other  cor- 
poration engaged  In  making  loans  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  including  the  raising, 
breeding,  fattening,  or  marketing  of  Itve- 
stook.  If  the  amount  of  such  paper  added  to 
the  aggregate  llabUlties  of  such  corporation 
exceeds  the  lower  of  the  amount  of  such 
liabilities  permitted  under  the  laws  of  the 
Jurisdiction  creating  the  same,  or  ten  times 
the  paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  such  corporation.  It  shall  b«  unlaw- 
ful for  any  national  bank  which  Is  Indebted 
to  any  Fsderal  Intermediate  crsdlt  bank, 
upon  paper  discounted  or  purchased  under 
subsection  (bi.  to  Incur  any  additional  tn- 
debtedneas,  if  by  virtue  of  such  additional 
indebtedness  its  aggregate  liabilities  direct 
or  oonUngeni,  will  exceed  the  limitations 
herein  oontained. 

8«c  a  4,  TkBMS— Loans,  advances  or  ais- 
counu  made  under  section  3  3  shall  be  re- 
payable in  not  more  than  seven  years  from 
the  time  they  are  made  or  dlscouuVMl  bv  tb« 
Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank,  and  shall 


bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  Interest  or  dis- 
count as  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank 
shall  from  time  to  time  determine  with  the 
approval  of  the  ►arm  Credit  Administration, 
but  the  rates  charged  flnanclng  Institutions 
other  than  production  credit  associations 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  charged  produc- 
tion credit  associations.  In  setting  the  rates 
and  charges.  It  shall  be  the  objective  to  pro- 
duce frropided  the  types  of  credit  needed  by 
eligible  borrowers,  at  the  lowest  reasonable 
costs  on  a  sound  business  basis  taking  into 
account  the  coet  of  money  to  the  bank,  nec- 
essary reserves  and  expenses  of  the  bank  and 
production  credit  associations  and  provid- 
ing services  to  borrowers  from  the  bank  and 
associations  TTie  loan  documents  may  pro- 
vide for  the  Interest  rate  or  rates  to  vary 
fr^m  time  to  time  during  the  repayment  pe- 
riod of  the  loan  in  accordance  with  the  rate 
or  rates  currently  being  charged  by  the  bank. 
No  obligation  tendered  for  discount  by  a  fl- 
nanclng institution,  without  the  approval  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  shall  be 
eligible  for  dl.scount  upon  which  the  original 
borrower  has  been  charged  a  rate  of  interest 
exceeding  by  more  than  1  ^  jser  centum  pwr 
annum  the  discount  rate  of  the  bank 

Sec.  2  5.  Seevtckf  Rku^-tes  to  Bovboweks' 
Op-tiations  —The  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  may  provide  technical  assistance 
to  Ix^rrowers.  members,  and  applicants  from 
the  banks  and  production  credit  associations, 
including  persons  obligated  on  papa-  dis- 
counted by  the  bank,  and  may  make  avail- 
able to  them  at  their  option  such  financial 
related  services  appropriate  to  their  on-farm 
operations  as  determined  to  be  feasible  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  each  district  bank, 
under  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration 

Sec  2.6.  Net  Eabninc — DmaicmATioN; 
Annual  Appucatton:  Srapics  Kccoxrtn.  As- 
sjoapTioN  or  Net  Loss. —  la)  If,  at  the  end  of 
a  fiscal  year  a  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
bank  shall  have  stock  outstanding  beld  by 
the  Governor  ol  the  Farm  Credit  Admicis- 
tration,  such  bank  shaU  determine  the 
amount  of  its  net  earnings  after  paying  or 
providing  for  all  operating  expenses  i in- 
cluding reasonable  valustion  reserves  and 
losses  in  excess  of  any  such  applicable 
reserves  I  and  shall  apply  such  net  earnirgs 
as  follows-  ( 1  I  to  the  restoration  of  the  Im- 
pairment. If  any  of  capital  stock  and  parti- 
cipation certificates,  as  determined  by  its 
board  of  directors;  i2i  to  the  restoration  of 
the  amount  of  the  Impairment,  if  any  of 
the  surplus  account  or  allocated  reserve 
account  established  by  this  subsection, 
as  determined  by  Its  bosu^  of  directors; 
( 3 )  26  per  centum  of  any  remalmng  net  earn- 
ings shall  be  used  to  create  and  maintain  an 
allocated  reseo-e  account;  t4)  a  fraQchtse  tax 
shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  4  0  of  this  Act;  i5)  reaso  - 
able  unallocated  contingency  resvnre  account 
may  be  established  and  mamtained:  (8)  div- 
idends on  stock  held  by  production  credit 
aaaociatlons  and  on  participation  certificates 
may  be  declared  as  provided  In  section  2  2,  f ) 
of  this  title;  and  (7)  any  remaining  net  earn- 
ings shall  be  distributed  as  patronage  re- 
funds as  provided  In  subsection  (bi  of  this 
section. 

Amounts  applied  to  reserve  account  as  prt- 
Tlded  in  (S)  above,  either  heretofore  or  here- 
after, shall  be  allocated  on  the  sanae  patron- 
age t>aals  and  have  the  same  tax  treatment 
as  Is  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  patronage  rafumts.  At  the  end  of  any 
flaoal  year  that  the  allocatad  reserve  account 
of  any  bank  exceeds  35  pea-  centum  of  its  out- 
standing stock  and  parttdpation  oartificatss. 
sueh  sxoass  may  be  distributed,  oldest  allo- 
cations ant,  in  stock  to  production  cr*dit 
asso^atlOQs  and  participation  certlfleatee  is- 
sued as  of  the  date  of  tbe  aUocattoBs, 

If  aiMl  when  the  relative  amounts  of  stock 
iu  a  FM«ral  IntermedlaU  credit  bank 
owi>ed  by  the  production  credit  associations 
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are  adjusted  to  reestAblUh  the  proportion 
of  (uch  stock  owned  by  e«cb  msocUUcux.  m 
provided  In  tbe  first  or  second  paracrsphs 
L>r  section  aj(g)  of  this  title,  amount*  In 
the  reserve  account  tbat  are  aUocated  to 
production  credit  aaaoclatlons  may  t>«  ad- 
justed In  the  s*me  manner,  so  far  as  prac- 
iicable.  to  reestablish  the  holdings  of  the 
production  credit  associations  In  the  allo- 
cated legal  reserve  accounU  Into  substan- 
tially the  same  proportion  as  are  Ihelr 
holdings  of  stock. 

No  part  of  the  surplus  account  eslablliihed 
by  a  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank  on 
January  1.  1967.  consUtlng  of  lu  earned 
surplus  account.  Its  reserve  for  contingen- 
cies, and  the  surplus  of  the  production 
credit  corporation  transferred  Lo  the  bank. 
shall  be  distributed  as  patronage  refund.s 
or  as  dividends.  In  the  event  ol  a  net  loss  lu 
any  fiscal  year  after  providing  lor  all  oper- 
ating expenses  (including  reasonable  valu- 
ation reserves  and  loeaes  in  excess  of  any 
such  applicable  reserves),  such  loss  shall 
be  absorbed  by:  first,  charges  to  the  unallo- 
cated reserve  account,  second.  Impairment 
of  the  aUocated  reserve  account,  third.  Im- 
pairment of  the  surplus  other  than  that 
transferred  from  the  production  credit  cor- 
poration of  the  district,  fourth.  Impairment 
of  surplus  transferred  from  the  production 
credit  corporation  of  the  district,  fifth.  Im- 
pairment of  stock  and  participation  certifi- 
cates held  by  production  credit  associations 
and  parUclpatlon  certificates  held  by  other 
Qnanclng  Institutions;  and  sixth,  impair- 
ment of  nonvoting  stock 

I  b »  If  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  a  Federal 
intermediate  credit  bank  shall  have  out- 
standing capital  stock  held  by  the  Oovernor 
of  the  Parm  Credit  Administration,  patron- 
age refunds  declared  for  that  year  shall  be 
paid  In  stock  to  production  credit  associ- 
ations and  in  participation  certificates  to 
other  financing  Institutions  borrowing  from 
or  discounting  with  the  bank  during  the 
fiscal  ye*r  for  which  such  refunds  are  de- 
clared. The  recipients  of  such  patronage 
refunds  ahall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  In- 
come taxes  thereon.  All  patronage  refunds 
shall  be  paid  In  the  proportion  that  the 
amount  of  Interest  earned  by  the  bank  on  ite 
loans  to  and  discounts  for  each  production 
credit  aaaoctatlon  or  other  financing  insti- 
tution bears  to  the  total  interest  earned  by 
the  bank  on  all  such  loans  and  discounts 
outstanding  during  the  fiscal  year  Each 
participation  certificate  Issued  in  payment 
of  patronage  refunds  shall  be  in  multiples 
of  tb  and  shall  state  on  lu  face  the  righu. 
privileges,  and  conditions  applicable  thereto. 
Patronage  refunds  shall  not  be  paid  to  any 
otler  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank,  or 
to  any  Federal  land  bank  or  bank  for  co- 
operatives. 

Id  If  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  a  Federal 
intermediate  credit  bank  shall  have  no  out- 
standing  capital  stock  held  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  net 
earnings  of  such  bank  shall,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, continue  to  be  distributed  on  a  co- 
operative basis  with  an  obligation  to  distrib- 
ute patronage  dividends  and  with  provtslon 
for  sound,  adequate  capitalization  lo  meet 
changing  financing  needs  of  production  credit 
associations,  other  finAnclal  Institutions  eli- 
gible to  dlAoount  paper  with  the  banks,  and 
other  eligible  borrowers,  and  prudent  corpo- 
rate flaeal  management,  to  the  end  that  the 
current  year's  patrons  carry  their  fair  ahsre 
of  the  eapttallzatlon.  ultimate  expenses,  and 
reserves.  8ucb  regulations  may  provide  for 
the  application  of  leas  than  2fi  per  centum  of 
net  earnings  after  payment  of  operating  ex- 
penses to  the  restoration  or  maintenance  of 
tlie  aUoc»tad  reserve  account,  additions  to 
unallocated  contingency  reserve  account  of 
not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  ot  net  earn- 
ings as  may  be  approved  by  th«  rarm  Credit 
Administration,  and  provide  for  allocations 


to  patrons  not  qualified  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  the  payment  of  patronage 
in  stock.,  participation  certificates,  or  In  cash, 
as  the  board  may  determine.  If  during  the 
fiscal  year  but  not  at  the  end  thereof  a  bank 
shall  have  had  outstanding  capital  stock  held 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, provision  will  be  made  lor  the  pay- 
ment of  the  franchise  tax  required  In  sec- 
tion 4  0. 

fd)  Surh  allocations  nf  reserve  account 
shall  be  subject  to  a  first  lien  as  additional 
collateral  for  any  Indebtedness  of  the  holders 
thereof  lo  the  bank  and  in  any  ca.^  where 
such  Indebtedness  la  In  default  may.  but 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  retired  and  can- 
celed for  application  on  such  Indebtedness 
and,  !n  ra.'se  of  liquidation  or  dbvsolutlon  of  a 
holder  therer^f.  such  re.serve  account  alloca- 
tions may  be  retired,  all  as  Is  provided  for 
stock  and  participation  certificates  In  section 
2  2(g'  of  this  title 

Str  3  7  DiSTRiBt-noN  or  AsszTj  on  Liwtji- 
DATtow  -  In  the  rase  of  liquidation  or  dissolu- 
tion of  any  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank, 
after  payment  or  retirement,  as  the  case  may 
be  first,  of  all  liabilities;  second,  of  all  stock 
held  by  the  Ciovernor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
AdmlnislrAtlon  at  par;  third,  of  all  stock 
owned  by  production  credit  associations  at 
par  and  all  participation  certlflcatfts  ai  face 
amount  any  remaining  assets  of  the  bank 
shall  be  dl.ttrlbufed  as  provided  lu  thus  sub- 
section Any  of  the  surphis  established  pur- 
suant lo  section  a  6  (excluding  that  trans- 
ferred from  the  production  credit  corporation 
of  the  district)  whli-h  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
mliiUt.ratlon  determines  was  contributed  by 
financing  Institutions  other  than  the  prixluc- 
llon  -redit  associations  discounting  with  or 
borrowing  from  the  bank  on  January  1,  1957. 
shall  be  paid  to  such  ln8tltutlon.s.  or  their 
.^ucc«s»snrs  In  Interest  as  determined  by  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  and  the  remalnlnK 
portion  of  such  surplus  (Including  that 
transferred  from  the  production  credit  cor- 
poration of  the  district  i  shall  i>e  paid  to  the 
holders  of  voting  and  nonvoting  stock  pro 
rata.  The  contribution  of  each  such  financing 
institution  under  the  preceding  sentence 
ahall  be  computed  on  the  basLs  of  the  ratio  of 
Its  patronage  to  the  total  patronage  of  the 
bank  from  the  date  of  ca-ganlzatlon  of  the 
bank  to  January  1.  1957  The  allocated  reserve 
establLshed  pursuant  to  section  2.6  shall  be 
paid  to  the  production  credit  a-ssoclatloixs  and 
other  financing  Institutions  to  which  such 
reserve  Is  allocated  on  the  t>ooks  of  the  bank 
Any  assets  of  the  bank  then  remaining  shall 
be  distributed  to  the  production  credit  as- 
sociations and  the  holders  of  participation 
certificates  pro  rat*. 

Sec.  2.8.  TaxATiow.— Every  Federal  Inter- 
mediate credit  bank  and  the  capital,  reserves, 
and  surplus  thereof  and  the  Income  derived 
therefrom  shall  be  exempt  from  Federal, 
Stale,  municipal,  and  local  taxation  except 
taxes  on  real  estate  held  by  a  Federal  Inter- 
mediate credit  bank  to  the  same  extent,  ac- 
cording to  Its  value,  as  other  similar  prop- 
erty held  by  other  persona  Is  taxed  The  ob- 
ligations held  by  the  Federal  Intermediate 
credit  banks  and  the  notes,  bonds  deben- 
tures, and  other  obligations  Issued  by  the 
banks  shall  be  deemed  to  be  InatnimentalltleH 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
snd,  as  such,  they  and  the  Income  therefrom 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal.  State,  mu- 
nicipal, and  local  taxation,  other  than  Fed- 
eral uicome  tax  liability  of  the  holder  there- 
of under  the  Public  Debt  Act  of  ISHl  i  II 
U.S.C.  742(a)  » 

Set    2  9    |  Vacant  | 

Pait  B — PmoDDcnoN  Cmkorr  AssocunoK 

SBC.  2.10.  OaCAUIZATlOM  AND  Chabtkss  — 
Each  production  credit  association  chartered 
under  section  30  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933.  as  amended,  shall  continue  as  a  fed- 
erally chartered  Instrumentality  of  the  Unit- 
ed Statea.  Production  credit  associations  may 
be    (M-ganlzed    by    ten    or    more    farmers    or 


ranchers  or  producers  or  harvesters  of  aquatic 
products  dealrlog  to  borrow  money  under 
the  provLslona  of  this  title.  The  proposed 
articles  of  association  shall  be  forwarded  to 
tlie  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank  for  the 
district  accomf>anled  by  an  agreement  to 
subscribe  on  behalf  <3f  the  association  for 
stock  lii  the  bank  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  required  by  the  bank.  The  articles  shall 
.■ipeelfy  In  general  terms  the  objects  for  which 
ihe  association  Is  formed,  the  powers  to  be 
exercised  by  it  in  carrying  out  the  functions 
authorized  by  this  part,  and  the  territory  It 
prop<.>8es  to  serve.  T7ie  articles  shall  be  signed 
by  persons  desiring  to  form  such  an  associa- 
tion and  .shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
signed  by  each  such  person  establishing  eli- 
gibility to  borrow  from  the  aastKlatlon  In 
which  he  will  become  a  stockholder.  A  copy 
of  the  articles  of  association  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
.'Administration  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  bank  concerning  the  need  for  such  an 
association  In  order  to  adequately  serve  the 
credit  needs  of  eligible  persons  In  the  pro- 
posed territory  and  whether  that  territory  In- 
cludes any  area  described  In  the  charter  of 
another  production  credit  association.  The 
Governor  for  good  cause  shfiwn  may  deny 
the  charter.  Upon  approval  of  the  proposed 
articles  by  the  Governor  and  the  Issuance 
of  a  charter,  the  association  shall  become  a.s 
of  such  date  a  federally  chartered  b<xly  cor- 
porate and  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
Stales  The  Oovernor  shall  luive  the  power, 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
him  or  by  prescribing  In  the  terms  of  the 
charter  or  by  approval  of  bylaws  of  the  asso- 
ciation, to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the 
association,  the  initial  amount  of  stock  of 
the  association,  the  territory  within  which  Its 
operations  may  be  carried  on,  and  to  direct 
at  any  lime  such  changes  lu  the  charter  as  he 
finds  neces.sary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  of  this  .^cl 

Sec  2  11.  Board  or  DiRcc-roRS. — Each  pro- 
duction credit  association  shall  elect  from  Its 
voting  members  a  board  of  directors  of  such 
number,  for  such  terms,  with  such  quallflca- 
tlons.  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  Itj  bylaws 

Sec.  2  12.  Gkne«ai.  Corpoxate  Powers  - 
Each  production  credit  association  shall  be 
a  body  corporate  and.  subject  to  supervision 
by  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank  for 
the  district  and  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, shall  have  power  to — 

( 1 1  Have  succession  until  terminated  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  of 
Congresj. 

( 2 )    .\dopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal. 

(31  Make  contracts 

(4)  Sue  and  be  sued. 

(5)  Acquire,  hold,  dispose,  and  otherwise 
exercise  all  of  the  usual  Incidents  of  owner- 
ship of  real  and  personal  property  necessary 
or  convenient  to  Its  business. 

( 6 1  Operate  under  the  direction  of  It.s  board 
of   directors  In  accordance  with  this  Act 

|7)    Subscribe  to  stock  of  the  bank 

(8)  Purchase  stock  of  the  bank  held  by 
other  production  credit  associations  and 
stock  of  other  production  credit  associations 

(9  I  Contribute  to  the  capital  of  the  bank 
or  other  production  credit  associations. 

(lOi  Invest  Its  funds  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  un- 
der regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration and  deposit  Its  current  funds  and 
securities  with  the  Federal  Intermediate 
credit  bank,  a  member  bank  of  the  Federal 
Keserve  System,  or  any  bank  insured  under 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  may  p«y  fees  therefor  and  receive  Inter- 
est thereon  as  may  be  agreed. 

( 1 )  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of  or  in- 
sured by  the  United  Statss  or  of  any  agency 
thereof  or  of  any  banks  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System. 

(131  Borrow  money  from  the  Federal  Inter- 
medin te  credit  bank,  and  with  the  approval 
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of  such  bank,  borrow  from  and  Issue  Its  notes 
or  other  obligations  to  any  commercial  bank 
.<r  other  financial  InstltutlaD. 

( 13)  Make  and  participate  in  loans.  acc«pt 
.idvance  payments,  and  provide  eerrlces  and 
ether  assistance  as  authorized  In  this  title 
and  charge  fees  therefor 

(14)  Endorse  and  becr>me  liable  on  loans 
diacounted  or  pledged  to  the  Federal  Inier- 
inedlate  credit  bank. 

(15)  Enter  into  loss  sharing  agreements 
Alth  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank 
and  other  production  credit  assodatlona. 

(IS)  JPrescrlb*  by  Its  board  of  directors  lu 
bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with  law  providing 
.'or  the  classes  of  Its  stock  and  the  manner 
in  which  Its  stock  shall  be  issued,  trans- 
ferred, and  retired.  Its  officers  and  employees 
elected  or  provided  for.  its  property  acquired, 
held,  and  Uansferred.  Its  general  business 
conducted,  and  the  privileges  granted  it  by 
law  exercised  and  enjoyed. 

(17)  Elect  by  its  board  of  directors  a  man- 
iiger  or  other  chief  executive  olBcer.  and 
provide  for  such  other  officers  or  employees 
i\s  may  be  necessary,  including  Joint  employ- 
ees as  provided  in  this  Act.  define  their 
duties,  and  require  surety  bonds  or  make 
other  provisions  against  losses  occasioned 
by  employees.  No  director  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  when  he  ceases  to  be  a 
n.ember  of  the  board,  be  elected  or  desig- 
nated a  salaried  employee  of  the  association 
on  the  board  of  which  he  served. 

(18)  Elect  by  Its  board  of  directors  a  loan 
(ximmlttee  with  power  to  approve  applica- 
tions for  membership  in  the  association  and 
loaJis  or  participations  or,  with  the  approval 
of  the  bank,  delegate  the  approval  of  appli- 
cations for  membership  and  loans  or  partici- 
pations within  specified  limits  to  other  com- 
mlttees  or  to  atrthorlzed  offii^ers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  aasoclatlon 

(191  Perform  any  functions  delegated  to 
n  by  the  bank  or  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration. 

(30)  Exercise  by  its  board  of  directors  or 
authorized  officers  or  employees,  all  such  in- 
cidental powers  as  may  be  necessary  or 
expedient  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
a.s80ciation. 

Sec.  2  13.  Capttai.  Stock;  Cl,asses  or 
Stocks,  TkAifsm:  Exchange;  and  DrvmrNDs. 

laj  A  production  credit  association  may 
issue  voting  stock,  nonvoting  stock,  preferred 
stock,  participation  certificates,  and  jjrovlde 
frir  an  equity  reserve  Holders  of  stock,  par- 
ticipation certificates,  and  equity  reserve 
shall  have  such  rights,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  as  are  set  forth 
In  the  bylaws  of  the  association.  Stock  shall 
be  divided  Into  shares  of  %b  par  value  each, 
and  participation  certificates  shall  have  a 
face  value  of  tS  each 

(b)  Voting  stock  may  be  purchased  only 
by  farmers  and  ranchers,  or  producers  or 
harvesters  of  aquatic  products,  who  are  eligi- 
ble to  borrow  from  the  association  Each 
holder  of  voting  stock  shall  be  entitled  to 
no  more  than  one  vote  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  subsection  (d)  hereof  No  vot- 
ing stock  or  any  interest  therein  or  right 
to  receive  dividends  thereon  shall  be  trans- 
ferred by  act  of  the  parties  or  by  operation 
of  law.  except  to  another  person  eligible  to 
hold  voting  stock,  and  then  only  as  provided 
In  the  bylaws 

(c)  Nonvoting  stock  may  t*  issued  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and   to   other   investors 

(d)  Preferred  stock,  which  shall  be  non- 
voting, may  l>e  Issued  to  the  Governor  and 
to  other  investors  when  authorized  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  outstanding  shares  of 
voting  stock,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  out- 
standing shares  of  the  nonvoting  stock, 
and  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  preferred  stock,  except  that  all 
stock  held  by  the  Oovernor  shall  ba  ex- 
cluded from  voting  hereunder   For  the  pur- 
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pose  ot  this  subsection  only,  the  holden  of 
such  stock  shall  be  enutled  to  one  vote. 
In  person  or  by  written  proxy,  for  eadi  share 
of  stock  held.  The  authorisation  to  laaue 
preferred  stock  shall  state  the  privileges, 
restrictions,  limitations,  dividend  rights 
(either  cumulative  or  nonctimulatlve)  re- 
demption rights,  preferences,  and  other 
qualifications  affecting  said  stock,  and  the 
total  amount  of  the  authorized  Issue  to 
which  it  belongs 

(e»  Participation  certificates  may  be  Is- 
sued to  persons  eligible  to  borrow  from  the 
association  lo  whom  voting  stock  Is  not  to 
be    Issued 

( f  I  Each  borrower  from  the  association 
shall  be  required  to  own  at  the  time  the  loan 
is  made  voting  stock  or  participation  cer- 
tificates as  provided  in  the  bylaws  of  the 
assoclallou.  in  an  amount  equal  In  fair  book 
value  (not  exceeding  par  or  face  amount, 
as  the  case  may  be )  .  as  determined  by  the 
a&socLatlon.  to  %b  per  •  100  or  fraction  thereof 
of  the  amount  of  the  loan.  Such  stock  and 
fjartlclpatlon  certificates  shall  not  be  can- 
celed or  retired  upon  payment  of  the  loan 
or  otherwise  except  as  may  be  provided  In 
the  bylaws  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  for  a  loan  In  which 
an  association  participates  with  a  commej-- 
clal  bank  or  other  nnanriai  institution  other 
than  a  Federal  Intermediate  credit  l>ank  or 
another  production  credit  association,  the 
requirement  that  the  borrower  own  stock  or 
participation  certificates  shall  apply  only  to 
the  portion  of  the  loan  which  Is  retained  by 
the  association. 

(g)  Voting  stock  shall,  within  two  years 
after  the  holder  ceases  to  be  a  borrower,  be 
converted  into  nonvoting  stock  at  the  fair 
book  value  thereof,  not  exceeding  par.  Con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  and 
as  provided  in  the  bylaws  of  the  association, 
each  class  of  stock  and  participation  cer- 
tificates shall  be  convertible  Into  any  other 
class  of  stock  (except  preferred  stock)  and 
Into  participation  certificates. 

(h)  As  a  further  means  of  providing  capi- 
tal, an  asaoclatkic  may,  as  provided  In  Its 
bylaws,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  bank, 
require  borrowers  to  purchase  stock  or  par- 
ticipation certificates  In  addition  to  that 
required  in  subaectloa  (f )  hereof,  or  Invest 
In  the  equity  reserve.  In  an  aggregate  amount 
not  exceeding  $6  per  (100  or  fraction  thereof 
of  the  amount  of  the  loan.  Any  portion  of 
the  amounts  invested  under  this  subsection 
which  Is  no  longer  required  for  the  purpoees 
of  the  association  may  be  returned  to  the 
owners  thereof  by  revolving  or  retirement  in 
accordance  with  Its  bylaws. 

(I)  Dividends  ahall  be  paid  on  preferred 
stock  in  acoardanoe  with  the  authorization 
of  the  stockholders  to  issue  such  stock.  Divi- 
dends on  stock,  other  than  preferred  stock, 
and  on  participation  certificates  may  be  paid 
by  an  association  as  provided  in  its  bylaws 
at  such  rate  or  rates  as  arc  approved  by  the 
Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  may  be  paid,  upon  such 
approval,  even  though  the  amount  in  the 
surplus  accounts  is  less  than  the  minimum 
aggregate  amount  prescribed  by  the  bank  as 
provided  in  section  3  14. 

(J)  Except  with  regard  to  stock  held  by 
the  Governor,  each  production  credit  asso- 
ciation shall  have  a  first  lien  on  stock  and 
participation  eertlfleates  It  Issues,  aUocated 
surplus,  and  on  Investments  In  equity  re- 
serve, for  any  Indebtedness  of  the  bolder  of 
such  capital  Investments  and.  In  the  case  of 
equity  reserve,  for  charges  for  association 
losses  In  excess  of  reserves  and  surplus. 

(k)  In  any  case  where  the  debt  of  a  bor- 
rower is  in  default,  the  association  may  retire 
all  or  part  of  the  capital  Investments  in  the 
association  held  by  such  debtor  at  the  fair 
book  value  thereof,  not  exceeding  par  or  face 
amount,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  total  or  par- 
tial liquidation  of  the  debt. 


Sbc  a  14  Apkjcation  of  Earnings;  Etxvro- 
RATioH  or  Capitai.  VttTKtuasrr.  awb  8uaH>TTS 
Accotnrr — (a)  Bach  production  credit  as- 
sociation at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  shall 
apply  the  amount  of  Its  earnings  for  such 
year  In  excess  of  its  operating  expenses  ( In- 
cluding provision  for  valuation  reserves 
against  loan  assets  in  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  loans  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  the 
extent  that  earnings  In  such  year  in  ex- 
cess of  other  operating  expenses  permit,  until 
such  reserves  equal  or  exceed  3^  per  centum 
of  the  loans  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  laeyond  which  Sv,  per  centum  fur- 
ther additions  to  such  reserves  are  not  re- 
quired but  may  be  made)  first  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  impairment  If  any,  of  capital; 
and,  second,  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  surplus  accx>unts,  the  mini- 
mum aggregate  amount  of  which  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
t>ank 

(bi  When  the  bylaws  of  an  association  so 
provide,  available  net  earnings  at  the  end  of 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  distributed  on  a  pa- 
tronage basis  In  stock,  participation  certif- 
icates, or  In  cash,  excapt  that  when  the 
Oovernor  holds  any  stock  In  an  association 
the  cash  distribution  shall  be  be  such  per- 
centage of  the  patronage  refund  as  ahall  be 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Any  part  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  operat- 
ing expenses  tor  such  year  held  In  the  sur- 
plus acootmt  may  be  allocated  to  patrons  on 
a  patronage  basis. 

Sec  3  15.  Shobt-  and  Intzrmxdiatk-Tcrm 
Loans;  PAandPATroN;  Other  Fikanciai,  As- 
siSTANCi:  TsaMs;  Conditions:  iKTBaEsr.  8k- 
CTJIUTT. —  (a)  Each  production  credit  associ- 
ation, under  rules  and  regulations  preecribed 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Federal  In- 
termediate credit  bank  of  the  district  and 
approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnlstratlao 
joay  make,  guarantee,  or  participate  with 
other  lenders  In  short-  and  intermediate- 
term  loans  and  other  similar  fiiumclal  as- 
sistance to  1 1 )  bona  fide  fanners  and  ranch- 
ers «Lnd  the  prodticers  or  harvesters  of  aquat- 
ic products,  for  agricultural  purposes  and 
other  requirements  of  such  boii'owis.  (3) 
rural  residents  for  housing  financing  In  rural 
areas,  under  regulations  of  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, and  (3)  persons  fumtshing  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  farm-ralated  servioes 
directly  related  to  their  on -farm  operating 
needs.  Rural  bousing  financed  under  this 
title  shall  be  for  single- family,  moderate- 
priced  dwellings  and  their  appurtenances  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  general  quality  and 
standards  of  housing  existing  In.  planned 
or  recommended  for  the  rural  area  where  it 
Is  located  The  aggregate  of  such  housing 
lo^ns  in  an  association  to  persons  other  than 
farmers  or  ranchers  shall  not  exceed  15  per 
centum  of  the  outstanding  loans  at  the  end 
of  Its  preceding  fiscal  year  except  upon  pnor 
approval  by  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
bank  of  the  district.  The  aggregate  of  such 
housing  loans  in  any  farm  credit  district 
shall  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  out- 
standing loans  of  all  associations  In  the  dis- 
trict at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
For  rural  housing  purpoees  under  this  sec- 
tion the  term  "rural  areas"  shall  not  l)e  de- 
fined to  Include  any  city  or  village  having 
a  population  in  excess  of  2.500  inhabitants 
Each  aasoclatlon  may  own  and  lease,  or  lease 
with  option  to  purchase,  to  stockholders  of 
the  assoelatlon  equipment  needed  in  the  op- 
erations ot  the  stockhcdder 

(b)  Loans  authorised  in  subsection  (a  i 
hereof  shall  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  inter- 
est as  are  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  tioard  of  the  bank  with  the 
approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  upon  such  security,  if  any.  as  shall 
be  autborlaed  In  such  regulations  In  setting 
rates  and  charges,  it  shall  t*  the  objective 
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to  provide  the  typ««  ot  cr«<Ut  needed  by 
eligible  borrowers,  »t  the  lowest  reasonable 
cost  on  a  sound  business  basis,  taking  Into 
account  the  cost  of  money  to  tbe  association, 
necessary  reserves  and  expenses  ot  tbe  asso- 
ciation, and  services  provided  to  borrowers 
and  menibera.  The  loan  documents  may  pro- 
vide for  the  Interest  rate  or  rates  to  vary 
rrom  time  to  time  during  the  repayment 
period  of  the  loan  in  accordance  with  the 
rate  or  rates  currently  t>elng  charged  by  the 
association.  Such  regulations  may  require 
prior  approval  of  the  bank  or  of  Farm  Credit 
Administration  on  certain  classes  of  loans; 
and  may  authorize  a  continuing  commit- 
ment to  a  borrower  of  a  line  of  credit. 

Sec.  2.16.  Othkx  Scxvices. — Each  produc- 
tion credit  association  may  provide  teciinlcal 
assistance  to  borrowers,  applicants,  and 
members  and  may  make  available  to  them  at 
their  option  such  financial  related  services 
appropriate  to  their  on- farm  operations  as  Is 
determined  feasible  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  each  district  bank,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Sec.  2  17.  Taxation. — Each  production 
credit  association  and  Its  obligations  are  In- 
strun>entalitles  of  the  United  States  and  as 
such  any  and  ail  notee.  debentures,  and  other 
obligations  Issued  by  such  associations  shall 
be  exempt,  both  as  to  principal  and  interest 
from  all  taxation  (except  surtaxes,  estate. 
Inherltaxice.  and  gift  taxes)  now  or  hereafter 
ImfKieed  by  the  United  States  or  any  State, 
terrltoclai.  or  loc-al  taxing  authority.  Such 
associations,  their  property,  their  franchises, 
capital,  reserves,  surplus,  and  other  funds, 
and  their  income  shall  be  exempt  from  al! 
taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  Slate,  territorial,  or 
local  taxing  authority,  except  that  interest 
on  the  obligations  of  such  associations  shall 
be  subject  only  to  Federal  Income  taxation 
la  the  hands  of  the  holder  thereof  pursuant 
to  the  Public  Debt  Act  of  1041  (31  U.S.C. 
742(a)  )  and  except  that  any  real  and  tangi- 
ble personal  property  of  such  associations 
shall  be  subject  to  Federil.  State,  territorial, 
and  local  taxation  to  the  same  extent  as 
similar  property  Is  faxed.  The  exemption 
provided  in  the  pr<cedlng  sentence  shall 
apply  only  for  any  year  or  part  thereof  in 
which  stock  in  thi  production  credit  aaso- 
clatlons  is  held  by  -he  Oovernor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Adminlstra' ion. 

TITUS    III-  HANKS    FOR    COOPERATIVES 
Sec  3  0  Estabmshmcnt:  Trruta: 

Branches  — The  banlta  for  cooperatives  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  sections  2  and  30  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  as  amended, 
shall  continue  as  federally  chartered  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  States,  Their  char- 
ters or  organization  certificates  may  be  modi- 
fled  from  time  to  time  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  as  may  be  necessary 
or  expedient  to  Implement  this  Art,  Unl««8 
an  existing  bank  for  cooperatives  Is  merged 
with  one  or  more  other  such  banks  under 
section  4  10  of  this  Act.  there  shall  be  a  bank 
for  cooperatives  in  each  farm  credit  district 
and  a  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives.  A  bank 
for  cooperatives  may  include  In  Its  title  the 
name  of  the  city  in  which  It  is  located  or 
other  geographical  designation.  The  Central 
E^uik  for  Cooperatives  may  be  located  In 
such  place  as  Its  bocurd  of  directors  may  de- 
termine with  the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  When  authorized  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  each  bank  for 
cooperatives  nuiy  establish  such  branches  or 
other  ofBces  as  may  be  appropriate  for  the 
effective  operation  of  Its  business. 

8»c.  3  1.  CospoBAR  KxiaTEKci:  Qeneeai. 
CoBPoaATS  PowBas. — Bach  bank  for  coopera- 
tives shall  b«  a  body  corporate  and,  subject 
to  supervi«lon  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, shall  have  power  to — 

( 1 )  Adopt  atul  ttse  a  corporate  seal 

(2)  Have  succession  tmtu  dissolved  under 


the  proTlsloQS  of   Vb.i»  Act  or  order  Act  of 
Congree*. 

(3)  Make  oontnots. 

(4)  Sue  and  be  sued. 

(b)  Acquire,  hold,  dispose,  and  otherwise 
exercise  all  of  the  usual  incidents  of  owner- 
ship of  real  and  personal  property  necessary 
or  convenient  to  Its  business, 

(6)  Make  loans  and  commitments  for 
credit,  provide  services  and  other  assistance 
as  authorized  In  this  Act,  and  charge  fees 
therefor, 

(7)  Operate  under  the  direction  of  Its 
board  of  directors. 

(8)  Elect  by  its  board  of  directors  a  presi- 
dent, any  vice  presidents,  a  secretary,  a  trea.s- 
urer.  and  provide  for  such  other  offlcers.  em- 
ployees, and  agents  as  may  be  nece.<«ary.  In- 
cluding Joint  employees  as  provided  In  this 
Act.  define  their  duties  and  require  surety 
bonds  or  make  other  provisions  against  losses 
occasioned  by  employees 

(9)  Prescribe  by  Its  board  of  directors  Its 
bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with  law  providing 
for  the  classes  of  Its  stock  and  the  manner 
In  which  Its  slock  shall  be  Issued,  transferred, 
and  retired;  Its  offlcers.  employees,  or  agents 
elected  or  pr<:)vlded  for:  Its  property  acquired, 
held,  and  transferred:  Its  loans  made;  Its 
genera:  business  conducted;  and  the  privi- 
leges granted  It  by  law  exercised  and  enjoyed 

(  10)  Borrow  money  and  Issue  notes,  bonds, 
debentures,  or  other  obligations  individually 
or  In  concert  with  one  or  more  other  banks 
of  the  System,  of  siich  character,  and  such 
terms,  conditioins,  and  rates  of  Interest  as 
may  be  determined. 

(Ill  Participate  in  loans  under  this  title 
with  one  or  more  other  banks  for  coopera- 
tives and  with  commercial  banks  and  other 
financial  Institutions  upon  such  terms  as 
may  be  agreed  among  them, 

(12)  DepfjsU  \Ui  securities  and  Its  current 
funds  with  any  member  bank  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  pay  fees  therefor  and 
receive  Interest  thereon  as  may  be  agreed 
When  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  shall  be  a  de- 
posltcry  of  public  money,  except  receipts 
from  customs,  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  n.scal  agent  of  the  Government, 
and  shall  perform  all  such  reasonable  duties 
as  a  depository  of  public  money  or  financial 
a«<$nt  of  the  Oovernmeiu  as  may  be  required 
of  It.  No  Oovernment  fimds  deposited  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  in- 
vested In  l<j«uis  or  bonds  or  other  obligations 
of  the  bank 

(  13)  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of  or  Insured 
by  the  United  States  or  of  any  agency 
thereof,  or  securities  backed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  any  such  agency  and  make 
such  ether  investments  as  may  be  author- 
ized  by  the   Farm  Credit   Administration. 

(  14 1  Conduct  studies  and  adopt  standards 
for  lending 

(15)  Amend  and  modify  loan  contracts. 
d<x-uments.  and  payment  schedules  and  re- 
lease. gutKjrdlnate,  or  substitute  security  for 
any  of  them 

(16)  Perform  any  function  delegated  to  It 
by   the  Farm   Credit  Administration 

(I7i  Exercise  by  Its  board  of  directors  or 
authorized  offlcer-i  employees,  or  agents  all 
such  Incidental  powers  as  may  be  necessary 
or  expedient  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
bank 

Sec  3  2  Boabd  of  Dieectoes  (a)  In  the 
case  ot  a  district  bank  for  cooperatives,  the 
board  of  directors  shall  be  the  farm  credit 
district  board  and  in  the  case  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  for  Cooperatives  shall  be  a  sepa- 
rate bc>ard  of  not  more  than  thirteen  mem- 
bers, one  from  each  farm  credit  district  and 
one  at  large.  One  district  director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  Board  shall  be  elected  by  each  dis- 
trict farm  credit  boiutl  and  the  member  at 
large  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Oovernor 
with  the  advice  and  con,sent  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  BoiA. 


(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
provisions  of  sections  5.1  (b)  and  (c),  S.4, 
6.5,  and  6.6  shall  apply  to  and  shall  be  the 
authority  of  the  Central  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives the  same  as  though  it  were  a  district 
bank. 

Sec  3  3  Bank  ros  CoopEHATrvEs  STncK, 
Vali'E;  Classes  or  Stock;  Voting;  Ex- 
change.—  (a)  The  capital  stock  of  each 
bank  for  cooperatives  shall  be  in  such 
amount  as  Its  board  determines,  with  the 
approval  of  Farm  Credit  Administration,  as 
required  for  the  purpose  of  providing  ade- 
quate capital  to  f>ermlt  the  bank  to  meet  the 
credit  needs  of  borrowers  from  the  bank 
and  such  amounts  may  be  increased  or  de- 
creased from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with 
such  needs. 

(b)  The  capital  stock  of  each  bank  shall  be 
divided  Into  shares  of  par  value  of  »100  each 
and  may  be  of  such  classes  as  the  board  may 
determine  with  the  approval  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  Such  stock  may  be 
Issued  in  fractional  shares. 

ici  V'ollug  slock  may  be  Issued  or  iraiis- 
ferred  to  and  held  only  by  (1)  cooperative 
associations  eligible  to  b.^rrow  from  the 
banks  ard  (11)  other  banks  for  cooperatives, 
and  shall  not  be  otherwi.se  transferred, 
pledged,  or  hypothecated  except  as  con- 
sented to  by  the  Issuing  bank  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

(dj  Each  holder  of  one  or  more  shares  of 
voting  stock  which  Is  eligible  to  borrow 
from  a  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  be  en- 
titled only  to  one  vole  and  only  In  the  af- 
fairs of  the  bank  In  the  district  in  which 
Its  principal  office  Is  located  unless  other- 
wise authorized  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, except  that  If  such  holder  has 
not  been  a  borrower  from  the  bank  In  which 
It  holds  such  stock  within  a  {jertod  of  two 
years  next  preceding  the  date  fixed  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  voting,  it  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  vote 

(e)  Nonvoting  investment  stock  may  be 
Issued  In  such  series  and  In  such  amounts 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  board  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Farm  Credit  AdmliUilrallou 
and,  except  for  stock  held  by  the  Oovernor. 
may  be  exchanged  for  voting  stock  or  sold 
or  transferred  to  any  person  subject  to  the 
approval  of  tlie  Issuing  bank. 

Sec  3  4.  Dividends — Dividends  may  be 
payable  only  on  nonvoting  Investment  stock. 
other  tlian  stock  held  by  the  Oovernor  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  If  declared 
by  ihe  board  of  directors  of  the  bank 

Sec  3  5.  Retiezment  or  Stock — Any  non- 
voting slock  held  by  the  Otivernor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  shiUl  be  re- 
tired to  the  extent  required  by  section  4  0 
lb)  before  any  other  outstanding  voting  or 
nonvoting  stock  shall  be  retired  except  as 
may  be  otherwise  authorized  by  Farm  Credit 
Administration  When  those  requirements 
have  been  satisfied,  nonvoting  Investment 
stock  may  be  called  fur  retirement  at  par. 
With  the  approval  of  the  issuing  bank,  the 
holder  may  elect  not  to  have  the  called  kt'>ck 
retired  In  response  to  a  call,  reservliig  the 
right  to  have  such  suxrk  Included  In  the 
next  call  for  retirement  When  the  require- 
ments of  section  4  Oib)  have  been  met.  vot- 
ing stock  may  also  be  retired  at  fair  book 
value  not  exceeding  par.  on  call  or  on  such 
revolving  ba£ls  as  the  board  may  determine 
with  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration with  due  regard  for  Its  total  capital 
needs .  Prottded,  houeieT.  That  all  equities 
In  the  district  banks  Issued  or  allocateii  with 
resf)ecl  to  the  year  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  prior  years  shall  be  retired  on  a 
revolving  basis  according  to  the  year  of  issus 
with  the  oldest  outstanding  equities  being 
first  retlnd.  Equities  Issued  for  subse<]u«nt 
years  shall  not  be  called  or  retired  until 
equities  described  in  the  preceding  ssntsncs 
of  this  proviso  have  been  retired. 
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SBC.   3.8.  OVAEANTT   FUNO  SUBSCAIPTIONS  IN 

LjKu  or  Stock. — If  any  oooperatlve  asaocla- 
tlon  Is  not  authorised  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  In  which  It  is  organised  to  take  and 
hold  stock  In  a  bank  for  cooperatives,  the 
bank  shall,  in  lieu  of  any  requirement  for 
stock  purchase,  require  the  association  to  pay 
into  or  hav«  on  dspoalt  in  a  guaranty  fund, 
or  the  bank  may  retain  out  of  the  amount 
of  the  loan  and  credit  to  the  guaranty  fund 
account  of  the  borrower,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  of  stock  which  the  association  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  own.  £ach  reference 
to  stock  of  the  bajiks  for  cooperatives  In  this 
Act  shall  include  such  guaranty  fund  equiv- 
alents. The  holder  of  the  guaranty  fund 
equivalent  and  the  bank  shall  each  be  eu- 
tiiled  to  th«  same  rights  and  obligations  with 
respect  thereto  as  the  rights  and  obligations 
associated  with  tlie  class  or  classes  of  stock 
involved. 

Sec.  3.7.  LENOtNO  Power. — The  banks  for 
cooperatives  ar«  authorized  to  make  loans 
and  cuounltments  to  eligible  cooperative 
associations  and  to  extend  to  them  other 
technical  and  financial  assistance.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  discounting  notes  and 
other  obligations,  guaranties,  collateral  cus- 
tody, or  participation  with  other  banks  for 
cooperatives  and  commercial  banks  or  other 
financial  Institutions  In  loans  to  eligible  co- 
operatives, und«r  such  temK  and  oonditlons 
as  may  be  determined  to  be  feasible  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  each  bank  for  coopera- 
tives under  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Association.  Such  regulations  may  Include 
provisions  for  avoiding  duplication  between 
the  Central  Bank  and  district  banks  for  co- 
operatives. Each  bank  may  own  and  lease, 
or  lease  with  option  to  purchase,  to  stock- 
holders eligible  to  borrow  from  the  bank 
equipment  needed  In  tlie  operations  of  the 
stockholder. 

Sec.  3 J.  Kucibiuty — Any  association  of 
farmers,  producers,  or  harvesters  of  aquatic 
products,  or  any  federation  of  such  associ- 
ations, which  Is  operated  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  and  has  the  powers  for  processing,  pre- 
paring for  market,  handling,  or  marketing 
farm  or  aquatic  products,  or  for  purchasing, 
testing,  grading,  processing,  distributing,  or 
furnishing  flarm  or  aquatic  supplies  or  fur- 
nislilng  farm  business  services  or  services  to 
eligible  cooperatives  and  conformfi  to  either 
of  the  two  following  requirements 

(a)  no  member  of  the  association  Is  al- 
lowed more  than  one  vote  tiecause  of  the 
amount  of  stock  or  membership  capital  he 
may  own  therein;  or 

(b)  does  not  pay  dividends  on  stock  or 
membership  capital  in  excess  of  such  per 
centum  per  annum  as  may  be  approved  un- 
der regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, and  In  any  case 

(c)  does  not  deal  in  farm  products  or 
aquatic  products,  or  pr(xlucts  processed 
therefrom,  farm  or  aquatic  supplies,  or  farm 
business  services  with  or  for  nonmembers  In 
an  amount  greater  in  value  than  the  total 
amount  of  such  business  transacted  by  It 
with  or  for  members,  excluding  from  the 
total  of  m«mt>er  and  nonmember  business 
transactions  with  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  li^strumentalUy  thereof,   and 

(d)  a  percentage  of  the  voting  control  of 
the  association  not  less  than  80  per  centum, 
or  suoh  higher  percentage  as  established  by 
the  dlstrlot  board  Is  held  by  farmers,  pro- 
ducers or  harvesters  of  aquatic  products,  or 
eligible  cooperau\e  associations  as  defined 
herein; 

shall  be  eligible  u>  borrow  from  a  bank  for 
cooperatives. 

8ec.  8.9.  OwvmsHip  or  Stock  bt  Bob- 
KowEBS. —  (a)  Each  Ixarrower  at  the  time  a 
loan  Is  made  by  a  bank  for  cooperatives  shall 
own  at  least  one  share  of  voting  stock  and 
shall  be  required  by  the  bank  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to 
Invest    In    additional    voting  stock    or   non- 


voting Investment  stock  at  tliat  time,  or 
from  time  to  tlm*.  as  ttM  Unrting  b&nk  may 
determine,  but  the  requirement  for  Invwt- 
ment  In  stock  at  the  time  the  loan  Is  closed 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  face  amount  of  the  loan.  Such 
additional  ownership  requirements  may  be 
based  on  the  face  amount  of  the  loan,  the 
outstanding  loan  balance  or  on  a  percentage 
of  the  Interest  payable  by  the  borrower  dur- 
ing any  year  or  during  any  quarter  thereof, 
or  upon  such  other  basis  as  the  bank,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, determines  will  provide  adequate 
capital  for  the  operation  of  the  bank  and 
equitable  ownership  thereof  among  borrow- 
ers. In  the  case  of  a  direct  loan  by  the  Cen- 
tral Bank,  the  borrower  shall  be  required  to 
own  or  Invest  in  the  necessary  stock  In  a 
district  bank  or  banks  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  such 
district  bank  shall  be  required  to  own  a 
corre^xindlng  amount  of  stock  In  the  Cen- 
tral Bank,  but  voting  stock  shall  be  in  the 
one  district  bank  designated  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  purchase  of 
stock  need  not  be  required  with  respect  to 
that  part  of  any  lo&n  made  by  a  bank  for 
cooperatives  which  It  sells  to  or  makes  In  par- 
ticipation with  financial  Institutions  other 
than  any  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives.  In 
such  cases  the  distribution  of  earnings  of 
the  bank  for  c(X)peratlves  shall  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  interest  in  the  loan  retained 
by  such  bank. 

Sec.  3.10.  INTEBEST  Rates;  SECtTtiTT;  Lien: 
Cancellation;  ano  Application  on  Indebtxo- 
NBss. —  (a)  Loans  made  by  a  bank  for  co- 
operatives shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  or 
rates  determined  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  bank  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. In  setting  rates  and  charges.  It  shall 
be  the  objective  to  provide  the  types  of 
credit  needed  by  eligible  borrowers  at  the 
lowest  reasonable  cost  on  a  sound  business 
basis,  taking  Into  account  the  net  cost  of 
money  to  the  bank,  necessary  reserves  and 
expenses  of  the  bank,  and  services  provided. 
7'he  loan  documents  may  provide  for  the 
Interest  rate  or  rates  to  vary  from  time  to 
time  during  the  repayment  period  of  the 
loan.  In  accordance  with  the  rate  or  rates 
currently  being  charged  by  the  bank. 

lb)  Loans  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms, 
conditions,  and  security,  if  any.  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  bank  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  ihe  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

(c)  Bach  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  have 
a  first  Hen  on  all  stock  or  other  equities  in 
the  bank  as  collateral  for  the  payment  of 
any  Indebtedness  of  the  owner  thereof  to 
the  bank.  In  the  case  of  a  direct  loan  to  an 
eligible  cooperative  by  the  Central  Bank,  the 
Central  Bank  shall  have  a  first  lien  on  the 
stock  and  equities  of  the  borrower  in  the 
district  bank  and  the  district  bank  shall 
have  a  Uen  thereon  Junior  only  to  the  lien  of 
the  Central  Bank. 

<d)  In  any  case  where  the  debt  of  a  bor- 
rower Is  in  default,  or  in  any  case  of  liquida- 
tion or  dissolution  of  a  present  or  former 
borrower  from  a  bank  for  cooperatives,  the 
bank  may.  but  shall  not  be  required  to,  re- 
tire and  cancel  all  or  a  part  of  the  stock, 
allocated  surplus  or  contingency  reserves, 
or  any  other  equity  in  the  bank  owned  by 
or  allocated  to  such  borrower,  at  the  fair  b<x>k 
value  thereof  not  exceeding  par,  and,  to  the 
extent  required  in  such  cases,  corresponding 
shares  and  allocations  and  other  equity  In- 
terests held  by  a  district  t>ank  In  another  dis- 
trict t>ank  on  account  of  such  Indebtedness, 
shall  be  retired  or  equitably  adjusted 

Sec  3  11  Earnings  and  REsmvEs:  Applica- 
tion or  Savinos  — ^a)  Each  bank  for  cooper- 
atives   at   the  end  of  each   fiscal   vear  when 


said  bank  shall  have  stock  outstanding  held 
by  the  Oovernor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, BhaU  determine  the  amount  of  its 
net  savings  after  pajrlng  or  providing  for  all 
operating  expenses  (Including  reasonable  val- 
uation reserves  and  losses  In  excess  of  any 
such  eippllcable  reserves)  and  shall  apply 
such  savings  as  follows  (1)  To  the  restora- 
tion of  the  amount  of  the  Impairment  if 
any.  of  capital  stock,  as  determined  by  Its 
board  of  directors;  (2)  25  per  centum  of  any 
remaining  net  savings  shall  be  used  to  cre- 
ate and  maintain  a  surplus  account;  (3)  It 
shall  next  pay  to  the  United  States  a  fran- 
chise tax  as  provided  in  section  40  of  this 
-Act:  (4)  reasonable  contingency  reserves  may 
be  established;  (6)  dividends  on  investment 
.ttock  may  be  declared  as  provided  In  this 
title;  and  (6)  any  remaining  net  sarlngB  shall 
be  distributed  as  patronage  refunda  as  pro- 
vided In  subeectlon  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section  ; 
provided.  That  any  patronage  refunds  re- 
ceived by  a  district  bank  from  any  other  bank 
for  cooperatives  shall  be  excluded  from  net 
savings  of  the  district  bank  for  the  purpose  of 
conjputlng  euch  franchise  tax.  Amounts  ap- 
plied as  provided  In  (2)  above  after  January 
1.  1956.  shall  be  allcx^ted  on  a  patronage 
basis  approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration At  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  any  por- 
tion of  the  reserve  established  under  « 4 1 
Rbove  which  is  no  longer  d«emed  necessary 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  svuplus  account 
and  if  the  surplus  account  of  any  such  bexik 
for  cooperatives  exceeds  35  per  oenttun  of  the 
sum  of  all  Us  outstanding  capital  stock 
the  bank  may  distribute  !n  the  same  manner 
a.s  a  patronage  refund  any  part  or  all  of  such 
excess  which  has  been  allocated;  Provided, 
That  any  surplus  and  contingency  reserve 
shown  on  the  books  of  the  banks  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1956.  shall  not  be  distributed  as  pa- 
tronage refunds.  In  making  such  distribu- 
tions except  as  otherwiee  provided  in  section 
3  5  and  distributions  by  the  Central  Bank. 
the  oldest  outstanding  allocations  shall  be 
distributed  first  Whenever  xised  In  this  title, 
the  words  'surplus  account"  as  appUed  to 
any  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  mean  any 
stirpluses  and  contingency  reserves  sho*^  ou 
the  books  of  the  bank  as  of  January  1.  1966 
and  any  amounts  accumulated  as  allocated 
or  unallocated  surplus  after  aald  date.  Said 
surplus  account  shall  be  divided  to  show  the 
amounts  thereof  subject  to  allocation  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection  and  may  be  further 
subdivided  as  prescribed  by  vhe  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

(b|  Whenever  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year 
a  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  have  no  out- 
standing capital  stock  held  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  net 
.savings  shall,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  continue  to 
be  applied  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  pro- 
vision for  sound,  adequate  capitalization  to 
meet  the  changing  financing  needs  of  eli- 
gible (XJoperatlve  borrowers  and  prudent  cor- 
porate fiscal  management,  to  the  end  that 
current  year's  patrons  carry  their  fair  share  of 
the  capitalization,  ultimate  expenses,  and  re- 
serves related  to  the  years  operations  and 
the  remaining  net  savings  shall  be  distrib- 
uted as  patronage  refunds  as  provided  in  sub- 
.sectlons  (c)  and  (di  of  this  section.  Such 
regulatloi:is  may  provide  for  appUcailon  of 
leas  than  25  per  centum  oi  net  savings  to 
the  restoration  or  maintenance  of  an  allo- 
cated surplus  account,  reasonable  additions 
to  unallocated  surplus,  or  to  unallocated  re- 
serves of  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  of 
net  savings  after  payment  of  operating  ex- 
penses as  may  be  approved  by  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  to  provide  for  alloca- 
tions to  patrons  not  qualified  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  or  payment  of  such 
per  centum  of  patronage  refunds  in  csksh, 
as  the  board  may  determine.  If  during  the 
fiscal  year  but  not  at  the  end  thereof  a  bank 
shall  have  had  outstanding  eapltal  stock 
held  by  the  United  States    provlalOB  will  be 
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made  tor  payment  of  frauchJse  taxes  required 
1  a  section  4.0. 

(CI  The  net  savings  of  each  district  bank 
fjr  cooperative*,  after  the  earnings  for  tb« 
fiscal  year  have  been  applied  In  accordance 
wUh  aubsectlona  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
^.'btchever  u>  applicable,  slxall  be  paid  In  stock 
or  In  cash,  or  both,  as  determined  by  the 
board,  aa  patronage  refunds  to  borrowers  of 
ibe  fiscal  year  for  which  such  patronage  re- 
runds  are  distributed.  Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (d)  below,  all  patronage  refunds 
shall  t>e  paid  In  proportion  that  tne  amount 
of  interest  and  Mrrlce  fees  on  the  loans  to 
each  borrower  during  the  year  bears  to  the 
!al«rest  and  service  fees  on  the  loans  of  all 
borrowers  during  the  year  or  on  such  other 
proportionate  patronage  basis  as  the  Farm 
Credit  Admlnlau-atlon  may  approve. 

<d)  The  net  aavlnga  of  the  Central  Bank. 
fur  Cooperatives  after  the  earnings  for  the 
fiscal  year  have  been  applied  in  accordance 
wlih  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  whichever  la  ap- 
plicable, shall  be  paid  in  su^ck  or  cash,  or 
both,  as  determined  by  the  board,  as  patron- 
age refunds  to  the  district  banks  on  the  basis 
rf  Interests  held  by  the  Central  Bank  In  loitns 
made  by  the  district  banks  and  upon  any  di- 
rect, loans  made  by  the  Central  Bank  to  co- 
operative associations,  or  on  such  other  pro- 
portionate patronage  basts  as  the  Parm  Credit 
Administration  may  approve.  In  cases  of  di- 
rect loans,  such  refund  shall  be  paid  to  the 
district  bank  or  banks  which  Issued  their 
stock  to  the  borrower  Incident  to  such  loans, 
and  the  district  bank  or  banks  shall  lasue  a 
like  amount  of  patronage  refunds  to  the  bor- 
rower. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  a  net  loes  in  any  fiscal 
year  after  providing  for  all  operating  ex- 
penses (including  reasonable  valuation  re- 
serves and  louea  in  excess  of  any  applicable 
reserves  | .  such  loss  may  be  carried  forward 
or  carried  back.  If  appropriate,  or  otherwise 
shall  be  absorbed  by  charges  to  unallocated 
reserve  or  surplus  accounts  established  after 
ihe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  charges  to 
allocated  contingency  reserve  account; 
charges  to  allocated  surplus  account;  charges 
to  other  contingency  reserve  and  surplus  ac- 
count*; the  Impairment  of  voting  stock;  ur 
'.he    impairment    of    all    other    stock. 

{1^  Nothwlthstandlng  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section  any  coata  or  expenses  attribut- 
able to  a  prior  year  or  years  but  not  reoog- 
r.lzied  in  determining  the  net  savings  for  such 
year  or  years  may  be  charged  to  reserves  or 
surplus  of  the  bank  or  to  patronage  alloca- 
tiooa  for  such  years,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

(g)  For  any  year  that  a  bank  for  coopera- 
tives is  subject  to  Federal  Income  tax.  it 
may  pay  In  cash  such  portion  of  its  patronage 
refunds  as  will  permit  Its  taxable  Income  to 
be  determined  without  taking  into  account 
savings  applied  as  allocated  surplus,  allocated 
contingency  reserves,  and  patronage  refunds 
under  sutisections  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section. 

8ec  3  12  DisntiBtTTioM  or  Assrrs  and 
LtftUiDATioM  OB  DtssoLDTioN.  —  In  the  caae  of 
liquidation  or  dissolution  of  any  bank  for 
cooperatives,  after  payment  or  retirement, 
Orst  of  all  liabilities;  second,  of  all  capital 
stock  Issued  before  January  1.  1956.  at  par, 
any  stock  held  by  the  Crovernor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  at  par,  and  ail  non- 
voting stock  at  par:  and  third,  all  voting 
stock  at  par;  any  surplus  and  reserves  exist- 
ing or.  January  1.  1956.  shall  he  paid  to  the 
holders  of  stock  Issued  before  that  date, 
stock  held  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  and  voting  stock  pro 
rata:  and  any  remaining  allocated  surt)lxts 
and  reserves  shall  be  distributed  to  those 
entitles  to  which  they  are  allcjcated  on  the 
oooks  of  the  bank,  and  any  other  remaining 
surplus  shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  ovit- 
standing  voting  stock.  If  It  should  become 
necessary  to  use  any  surplus  ur  reserves  tu 
pay  any  liabilities  or  to  retire  any  capital 
stock,   unallocated  reserves  or  surplus,  allo- 


cated reserves  and  surplus  shall  be  ex- 
hausted in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
by  Farmer  Credit  Admlnistrmtlon. 

Stc.  3.13.  Taxation. — Each  hank  for  co- 
operatives and  its  obligations  Skre  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  States  and  as  such 
any  and  all  notes,  debentures,  and  other 
obligations  issued  by  such  bank  shall  be 
exempt,  both  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
from  all  taxation  (except  surtaxes,  estate. 
Inheritance,  and  gift  taxes)  now  or  hereafter 
Imposed  by  the  United  States  or  any  State, 
territorial,  or  local  taxing  authority  Such 
banKS,  r;helr  property,  their  franchises,  capi- 
tal, reserves,  surplu.s.  and  other  funds,  and 
their  income  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  Slate,  territorial,  or  loc-al 
taxing  atithorlty;  except  that  Interest  on  the 
obligations  of  such  banks  sh,4ll  be  subject 
only  to  Federal  Income  taxation  in  the  hands 
of  the  holder  thereof  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Debt  Act  erf  1941  (31  U.SC  74a(a)»  and 
except  that  any  real  and  tangible  personal 
property  of  such  banks  shall  be  subject  to 
Federal  State,  territorial,  and  local  taxation 
to  the  same  extent  as  similar  prviperty  Is 
taxed.  The  exemption  provided  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  apply  only  for  any 
year  or  part  thereof  in  which  stock  In  the 
bank  for  cooperatives  is  held  by  the  Oo.er- 
nor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

TITLE  rV  PROVISIONS  AP^LIC.^^BLE  TO 
TWO  OR  MORE  CL,ASSES  OF  INSTITU- 
TIONS OF  THE   SYSTEM 

Pabt  a — Funding 

Sec  40  Stock  Pdrchased  by  Oovijinor; 
RrriREMENT:  Feanchibe  Tax;  Revolving 
Fund  —  (a)  I'he  Federal  land  banks,  the  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks,  the  banks  fur 
cooperatives,  and,  subject  to  section  a.l3(di, 
the  production  credit  associations  may  Issue 
stock  which  may  t>e  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  as  a  temporary 
investment  In  the  stock  of  the  Institution  to 
help  one  or  several  of  the  banks  or  associa- 
tions tc  meet  emergency  credit  needs  of  bor- 
rowers The  ownership  of  such  stock  shall  be 
deemed  to  not  change  the  status  of  owner- 
ship of  the  t>anks  or  associations,  but,  during 
the  time  such  stock  Is  outstanding,  the  per- 
tinent provisions  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  shall  be  applicable. 

(b)  The  Governor  shall  require  the  retire- 
ment of  such  stock  at  such  time  as  In  his 
opinion  the  bank  or  association  has  re- 
sources available  therefor  and  the  need  for 
such  temporary  investment  is  reduced  or  no 
longer  exists.  If  the  Governor  determines 
that  a  prtKluctkm  credit  as»<v.iallon  does  not 
have  resources  available  to  retire  stock  held 
by  him.  bin  In  his  Judgment,  the  Federal 
intermediate  credit  bank  of  the  district  has 
resources  available  to  do  so.  the  Governor 
may  require  such  bank  to  Invest  In  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  nonvoting  stock  of  said 
association  and  the  astKx^latlon  then  shall 
retire  the  stock  held  by  the  Governor. 

(ci  For  any  year  or  part  thereof  In  which 
the  Governor  h^ilds  any  stock  In  a  bank  of 
the  System,  such  Institution  after  complying 
with  sections  1.17.  2  8.  2  14,  3.11,  respectively, 
shall  p>sy  to  the  United  States  as  a  franchise 
tax  a  sum  equal  to  the  lower  of  25  per 
centum  of  Its  net  earnings  for  the  year  be- 
fore establishing  any  contingency  re8er\e8  or 
declaring  any  dividends  or  patronage  distri- 
bution, not  exceeding  a  rate  of  return  on 
such  temporary  investment  calculated  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
TrAasiu-y  equal  to  the  average  annual  rate  of 
interest  on  all  public  Issues  of  debt  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  Issued  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  next  before  such  tax  la 
due,  multlpllsd  by  the  percentage  that  the 
iiuinl>er  of  days  such  stock  is  outstanding  U 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days.  Such 
payments  shall  be  deposited  Ui  the  miscel- 
laneous receipts  in   the    Ir'.'iaKury 


Sec  4  1.  Revolving  Funds  and  Govekn- 
MiNT  Deposits. —  (a)  The  revolving  f\ind 
establlahed  by  Public  Law  87-348,  75  Stat  758, 
a«  amended,  shall  be  available  at  the  request 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration for  his  temporary  Investment  in  tlie 
stock  of  any  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banlu  or  productldn  credit  associations  as 
provided  In  section  4  0  and  for  any  other  pur- 
pose authorized  by  said  Act.  Funds  received 
from  the  partial  or  the  full  retirement  of 
such  Investments  shall  be  deposited  In  th's 
revolving  fund. 

(b)  The  revolving  fund  established  by 
Public  Law  87-494.  76  Stat  109.  as  amended, 
ihall  be  available  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for 
his  temporary  Investment  In  the  stock  of 
any  bank  for  cooperatives  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 4  0  of  this  Act.  Funds  received  from  the 
partial  or  full  retirement  of  such  invest- 
ments shall  1^  deposited  In  this  revolving 
fund. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized. In  his  discretion,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Farm  Credit  .Administration,  to  make 
dep"«lts  for  the  temporary  use  of  any  Fed- 
eral land  bank,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treastiry  not  otherwise  appropriated  Such 
Federal  ianrl  bank  shall  issue  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  a  certificate  of  in- 
debtedness for  any  such  deposit,  bearing  a 
rate  of  Interest  not  to  exceed  the  current 
rate  charged  for  otlier  Government  depoRits. 
X~i  be  secured  by  bonds  or  other  collateral, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Any  such  certificate  shall  be  re- 
deemed and  paid  by  such  land  bank  at  the 
d1«cretlnn  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
The  ai^gregate  of  all  sums  so  deposited  by 
the  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  $6  000 OOO  at  any  one  time. 

Sec  4  2  Power  To  Borrow;  Issue  Notes. 
Bonds.  DreENxuRES,  and  Other  Obi.iga- 
TioNs  -  Each  of  the  banks  of  the  System.  In 
order  to  obtain  fund.-*  for  its  authorized  pur- 
poses, shall  have  power,  subject  to  super- 
vision of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
and  subject  ot  the  limitations  of  paragraph 
CI  of  this  section,  to — 

(a)  Borrow  money  from  or  loan  to  any 
other  Institution  of  the  System,  borrow  from 
any  commercial  bank  or  other  lending  Insti- 
tution, issue  lis  notes  or  other  evidence  of 
debt  on  Its  own  Individiial  responsibility  and 
full  faith  and  credit,  and  Invest  Its  exce.is 
funds  in  such  sums,  at  such  times,  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  deter- 
mine 

ibi  Ihsue  its  own  notes,  bonds,  debentures. 
or  other  similar  obligations,  fully  collateral- 
ized as  provided  In  section  4  3(bi  by  the 
notes,  mortgages,  and  security  Instrument.'! 
it  holds  In  the  performance  of  lis  functions 
under  this  Act  In  such  sums.  mHturltles. 
rates  of  Interest,  and  lernrM  and  conditions 
of  each  Issue  &k  It  may  determine  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor 

(c)  Join  with  any  or  all  banks  organized 
and  operating  under  the  same  title  of  this 
Act  In  borrowing  or  In  Issuance  of  consoli- 
dated notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  ob- 
ligations as  may  be  agreed  with  approval 
of  the  Governor 

(di  Join  with  other  banks  of  the  System 
In  issuance  of  Svstem-wlde  notes,  bonds,  de- 
bentures, and  other  obligations  in  the  man- 
ner, form,  amounts,  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor  Stich  System-wide 
Issue  by  the  participating  banks  and  such 
participations  by  each  bank  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  limits  to  which  each  such  bank  is 
subject  In  the  issuance  of  lu  individual  or 
consolidated  obligations  and  each  such  is- 
sue shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor Provided,  however,  TTiere  shall  be  no 
issues  of  System-wide  obligations  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  boards  of  directors  of 
each  of  the  12  districts  and  the  Central  Bank 
for    Cooperatives    and    the    approval    of    the 
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Governor  for  such  Issues  shall  t>e  conditioned 
on  and  be  evidence  of  the  compliance  with 
this  provision. 

|e)  No  bank  or  banks  shall  issue  notes, 
bonds,  debentures,  or  otber  obll^tlona  Indi- 
vidually or  in  concert  with  one  or  more 
banks  of  the  System  otber  than  through 
their  fiscal  agent  under  any  provision  of 
this  Act  except  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section:  Provided,  That  any  bank  or  banks 
may  issue  investment  bonds  or  like  obliga- 
tions other  than  through  the  fiscal  agent  If 
the  interest  rate  Is  not  In  excess  of  the  in- 
terest allowable  on  savings  deposits  of  com- 
mercial banks  of  comparable  amounts  and 
maturities  under  Federal  Reserve  regulation 
on  its  member  banks. 

Sac,  4.3,  AocaxcATX  of  Obligations;  Col- 
LATxaaL. —  (a)  No  issue  of  long-term  notes, 
bonds,  debentures,  or  other  similar  obliga- 
tions by  a  bank  or  banks  shall  be  approved 
In  an  amount  which,  together  with  the 
amount  of  other  bonds,  debentures,  long- 
term  notes,  or  other  similar  obligations  Is- 
sued and  outstanding,  exceeds  twenty  times 
the  capital  and  surplus  of  all  the  banks 
which  will  be  primarily  liable  on  the  pro- 
posed Issue,  or  such  lesser  amount  as  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  establish 
by  regulation. 

(b)  Bach  bank  shall  have  on  band  at  the 
time  of  Issuance  of  any  long-term  notes, 
bonds,  debentures,  or  other  similar  obliga- 
tions and  at  all  times  thereafter  maintain, 
free  from  any  lien  or  other  pledge,  notes  and 
other  obligations  representing  loans  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  obligations 
cf  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof 
direct  or  fully  guaranteed,  other  readily 
marketable  securities  approved  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  or  cash,  in  an  ag- 
gregate value  equal  to  the  total  amount  of 
long-term  notes,  bonds,  debenttiree,  or  other 
similar  obligations  outstanding  for  which  the 
bank  Is  primarily  liable. 

Sec.  4.4.  LiASiLiTT  ar  BAints;  Uwitb)  Statks 
Not  Liable — (a)  Each  bank  of  the  System 
shall  be  fully  liable  on  notes,  bonds,  de- 
bentures, or  other  obligations  Issued  by  it 
individually,  and  shall  be  liable  for  the  in- 
terest payments  on  long-term  notes,  bonds, 
debentures,  or  other  obligations  Issued  by 
other  banks  operating  under  the  same  title 
of  this  Act  Each  bank  shall  also  be  primarily 
liable  for  the  portion  of  any  issue  of  con- 
solidated or  System-wide  obligations  made 
on  its  behalf  and  be  Jointly  and  severally 
liable  for  the  payment  of  any  additional  sums 
as  called  upon  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration in  order  to  make  payments  of  Interest 
or  principal  which  any  bank  primarily  liable 
therefor  shall  be  unable  to  make  Such  calls 
shall  be  made  first  upon  the  other  banks  op- 
erating under  the  same  title  of  this  Act  as 
the  defaulting  bank,  and  second  upon  banks 
operating  under  other  titles  of  this  Act,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  capital,  surplus, 
bonds,  debentures,  or  other  obligations  which 
each  may  have  outstanding  at  the  time  of 
such  assessment. 

(b|  Each  bank  participating  in  an  Issue 
shall  by  appropriate  resolution  undertake 
such  responsibility  as  provided  In  subsection 
(ai  .  and  In  the  case  of  consolidated  or  Sys- 
temwlde  obligations  shall  authorize  the  Gov- 
ernor to  execute  such  long-term  notes,  bonds, 
debentures,  or  other  obligations  on  its  be- 
half When  a  consolidated  or  System-wide 
issue  is  approved,  the  notes,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, or  other  obligations  shall  be  executed 
by  the  Governor  and  the  banks  shall  be  liable 
thereon  as  provided  herein. 

(ci  The  United  SUtes  shall  not  be  liable 
or  sAsume  any  liability  directly  or  Indirectly 
thereon. 

Sxc  45.  FiNANCk  CoMumm, — There  shall 
be  established  a  finance  committee  for  the 
banks  organized  and  operated  under  titles  I, 
II,  and  III,  respectively,  of  this  Act,  com- 
posed of  the  presidents  of  each  bank.  Each 
such  committee  may  have  such  officers  and 


such  subcommittees  for  such  terms  and  such 
representation  as  may  be  agreed  tipon  be- 
tween the  banks.  When  afiptopriate  to  the 
performance  of  their  functton  tlie  subcom- 
mittees, or  representatives  thereof,  of  the 
various  banks  shall  constitute  such  suboom- 
mlttees  In  connection  with  Syston-wlde  Is- 
sues of  obligations.  The  finance  oommltteee 
and  subcommittees  acting  for  the  banks  of 
the  System  shall,  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Governor,  determine  the  amount,  maturities, 
rates  of  Interest,  and  participation  by  the 
several  banks  In  each  Issue  of  Joint  con- 
solidated, or  System-wide  obligations. 

Sxc.  4.6.  Bonds  as  Invkstmekts.— The 
bonds,  debentures,  and  other  similar  obliga- 
tions Issued  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  be  lawful  Investments  for  aU  fiduciary 
and  trust  funds  and  may  be  accepted  as 
security  for  all  public  deposits 

SBC.  4.7.  PumcBAax  and  Salx  by  Federal 
Resbxvx  Stbtkm. — Any  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  may  buy  and  sell  bonds, 
debentures,  or  other  similar  obligations  Is- 
sued under  the  authority  of  this  Act  and  any 
Federal  Reserve  bank  may  buy  and  sell  such 
obligations  to  the  same  extent  and  subject 
to  the  same  limitations  placed  upon  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  by  said  banks  of  State,  county, 
district,  and  municipal  bonds  under  section 
355  of  title  13,  United  States  Code. 

Bxc.  4.8.  PmcHASi  and  Sal.b  or  Obliga- 
noNs. — Each  bank  of  the  System  may  pur- 
chase Its  own  obligations  and  the  obligations 
of  other  banks  of  the  System  and  may  pro- 
vide for  the  sale  of  obligations  Issued  by  It, 
consolidated  obligations,  or  System-wide  ob- 
ligations through  a  fiscal  agent  or  agents,  by 
negotiation,  offer,  bid,  syndicate  sale,  and  to 
deliver  such  obligations  by  book  entry,  wire 
transfer,  or  such  other  means  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Sec.  4.9.  Fiscal  Agency. — A  fiscal  agency 
shall  be  established  by  the  banks  for  such 
of  their  functions  relating  to  the  Issuance, 
marketing,  and  handling  of  their  obliga- 
tions, and  Interbank  or  intersystem  flow  of 
funds  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 

Past  B — DissoLirnoN  and  Merge> 
Sec  4.10.  MEXGza  or  Similax  Banks. — 
Banks  organized  or  operating  under  titles  I, 
n.  or  m.  re^>ectlvely,  may  upon  majority 
vote  cast  by  their  voting  stockholders  and 
contributors  to  their  guaranty  funds  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  voting  strength  provlElons 
of  section  6.2(c)  of  this  Act  relaUng  to  elec- 
tions of  directors  of  the  dlstjlct  boards,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, merge  with  banks  In  other  dis- 
tricts operating  under  the  same  title  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.11.  BoASD  OP  DixxcToas  rox  Mibced 
Bank. — In  the  event  of  merger  of  two  or  more 
banks  to  serve  borrowers  in  more  than  one 
farm  credit  district,  a  separate  board  of  di- 
rectors shall  t>e  created  for  the  resulting 
nMrged  bank.  The  board  thus  created  shall  be 
composed  of  two  directors  elected  by  each  of 
the  district  boards  involved,  at  least  one  of 
which  from  each  district  shall  have  been 
elected  by  the  eligible  stockholders  of  or  sub- 
scribers to  the  guaranty  fund  of  the  merging 
banks,  and  one  director  appointed  by  the 
Oovernor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing,  the  bylaws  of  the 
merged  bank  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Admimstratlon.  provide  for  a 
different  number  of  directors  selected  In  a 
different  manner.  The  board  so  constituted 
shall  have  such  separate  and  distinct  pow- 
ers, functions,  and  duties  as  are  normally 
exercised  by  a  district  board  related  to  the 
operations  and  policies  of  the  banks  which 
were  merged. 

Sxc.  4  la.  DissoLtrrioN ;  Voluntaxt  ijQtn- 
dation;  MxacKxs;  RxcnvaKSHnra;  and  Con- 
SKRVAToas. —  (a)  No  institution  of  the  System 
shall  go  Into  voluntary  liquidation  without 
the  consent  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 


tion and  with  such  consent  may  liquidate 
only  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Paim  Credit  Administration. 
Associations  may  voluntarily  merge  with 
otber  like  associations  upon  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  each  of  their  stockhcdders  present 
and  voting  or  votUig  by  written  proxy  at  duly 
authorized  mMtlngs,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  BU|>erviBliic  bank  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  The  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board  niay  require  such  merger  whenever  It 
determines,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  dis- 
trict board,  that  an  association  has  failed  to 
meet  its  outstanding  obligations  or  failed  to 
conduct  Its  operations  in  acoordance  with 
this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  default  of  any  obligation  by  any 
Institution  of  the  System,  such  Institution 
may  be  declared  Insolvent  and  placed  In  the 
hands  of  a  conservator  or  a  receiver  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  the  proceedings 
thereon  shall  be  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
regarding  such  Insolvencies. 

Paxt  C — Rights  or  Applicants 

Sec,  4.13.  NoTicx  OP  Action  on  Appuca- 
TioN. — Every  applicant  for  a  loan  from  an 
msUtutlon  of  the  System  shall  be  entitled  to 
prompt  notice  of  action  on  his  application, 
and.  if  the  loan  applied  for  is  reduced  or 
denied,  the  reason  for  such  action. 

Ssc.  4.14.  RxcoMsmxaATioM. — Any  applicant 
who  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  action  on 
his  application  by  an  aseociatlon  failed  to 
take  into  accoimt  facts  pertinent  to  his  ap- 
pUcaUon,  or  has  misinterpreted  or  faUad  to 
pros>erly  apply  the  applicable  lav  or  rules 
and  regulations  governing  his  application, 
may,  if  he  so  requeeta  In  wrltiiig  within 
thirty  days  at  the  date  of  that  notice,  re- 
quest an  Informal  hearing  on  his  application 
and  the  action  of  the  associatJon  in  reduc- 
tion or  denial  tJhereof,  or  the  reason  for  such 
action,  in  ptersoo  before  the  loan  committee 
or  officer  or  emplojee  thereof  authorised  to 
act  on  applications  under  section  1.16(11) 
or  3.13(18).  Promptly  after  such  a  hearing,  be 
shall  be  notified  of  the  decision  upon  recon- 
sideration and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  4.15.  Nomination  op  Absocxatioh  Di- 
■ectobs;  rspaxbxntativx  sklbcttoh  op  nomi- 
NCKS — ^Each  production  credit  aseodauon 
and  each  Federal  land  bank  asaociatlon  shall 
elect  a  nominating  committee  by  vote  of 
the  stockholders  at  the  anntial  nteetlng  to 
serve  for  the  following  year.  Each  nominat- 
ing committee  shall  review  lists  of  farmers 
from  the  association  territory,  detoroine 
their  willingness  to  serve,  and  sulunit  for 
election  a  slate  of  eligible  candidates  which 
shall  include  at  least  two  nominees  for  each 
elective  office  to  be  filled.  In  d(^ng  so.  the 
committee  shall  endeavor  to  assure  r^re- 
sentatlon  to  all  sections  of  the  association 
territory  and  as  nearly  as  poesitde  to  all  types 
of  agriculture  practiced  within  the  area 
Employees  of  the  association  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  be  nominated,  elected,  or  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  board.  Nominations  shall 
also  be  accepted  from  the  floor.  Members  of 
the  board  are  not  eligible  to  serve  on  the 
nominating  committee.  Regulations  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  governing  the 
election  of  district  directors  shall  similarly 
assure  a  choice  of  two  nominees  for  each 
elective  office  to  be  filled  and  that  the  dis- 
trict board  represent  as  nearly  as  possible 
all  types  of  agriculture  in  the  district 

Sec.  4  16  PaoHiBmoN  AcAiN»r  Tax-Ex- 
empt GuAXANTXis  — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  no  guarantee 
shall  be  made  on  any  instrument  of  in- 
debtedness the  income  from  which  Is  ex- 
empt in  whole  or  in  part  from  Federal  tax- 
ation. 

TITLE    V— DISTRICT   AND   FARM    CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION  ORGANIZATION 

Part  A — Disraicr  Oscanieation 
Sec.     5.0.     CaEATioN     or     Disaster — There 
'Viall   be   not  more  than   twelve   farm   credit 
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dlAtrlcta  la  ttM  United  States,  which  may 
b«  dealgnatcil  by  uumber.  one  of  which  OUz- 
trlcta  ahmll  InclxUIe  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  The  bounduiea  of  the  twelve 
farm  credit  dtatrtcts  existing  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  may  be  readjxtited 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Federal  Furm 
Credit  Board,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
district  boards  Inrol-ved.  Two  or  more  dls- 
trlcta  may  be  merged  ae  proTlded  in  section 
S  18(3). 

Ssc.  Si.  Disratcr  BonaiM  or  Dntacroaa; 
Vxiammmstr:  KuatmtUTf .  Tsana. — (a)  There 
shall  be  in  ea«h  farm  credit  district  a  farm 
credit  board  of  directors  oompoaed  o*  aeiren 
BMmbers.  Baeta  farm  credit  district  board 
may  Include  In  its  title  the  nume  of  the  dty 
In  wtOeb  tbe  banks  of  the  System  for  the 
district  are  located  or  other  geocraphlcal 
dealcnatloo. 

(b)  To  be  eligible  for  membership  on  a 
farm  credit  district  board  a  iMraosi  miut  be 
a  oltiMn  of  Um  umted  Btates  tar  m*  least 
ten  years,  acd  a  restdeiM  oC  the  district  for 
at  least  two  years. 

A  person  shall  not  be  eligible  who 

( 1 )  it:  or  has.  within  one  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  election  or  appointment. 
'>««n  •  aalarled  offloer  or  employee  of  the 
P'arm  Credtt  Administration  or  of  any  in- 
•tltutlon  of  the  System: 

(1)  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or 
adjudged  liable  In  damages  for  fraud;  or 

lai  U  tliare  is  at  the  time  of  hU  election 
another  reaidnat  at  tbe  sama  State  who  was 
elected  to  tbe  district  bo<utl  by  the  same 
electorate,  eacept  where  a  district  embraces 
only  one  State. 

No  director  at  a  district  board  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  ooatlaue  to  serve  in  that  capacity  and 
hU  office  shall  beoome  vacant  if.  after  his 
election  or  appointment  as  a  membar  of  a 
district  board,  he  continues  or  bacomes  a 
salaried  oOcer  or  employee  of  ttM  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  of  any  Institution  of 
the  System,  or  a  member  of  the  F'ederal 
Farm  Credit  Board,  or  if  be  beoomes  legally 
Incompetent  or  is  finally  convicted  of  a 
felony  cr  held  liatde  In  damages  for  fraud 
In  any  event,  no  director  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  when  he  ceases  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board,  be  elected  or  designated 
to  serve  mn  a  salaried  employee  of  any  bank 
or  Joint  employee  of  the  district  for  which 
he  served  aa  director. 

(c)  Tbe  terms  of  district  directors  shall  be 
for  three  years,  except  that  tbe  terms  of 
appointed  directors  may  be  f<ir  a  shorter  or 
longer  term  to  permit  the  staggering  of 
such  app<)latments  over  a  three- year  period 
but  in  no  event  shall  such  appointed  direc- 
tor be  eligible  to  serve  for  more  than  two 
fun  terms. 

3*c.  5  2  Same;  Nwminatioh;  Election; 
Appointm«nt  —  la)  Two  of  the  district  di- 
rectors shall  be  elected  by  the  Federal  land 
bcuil.  associations,  two  by  the  production 
credit  associations,  and  two  by  the  borrowers 
from  or  subscribers  to  the  guaranty  fund  of 
the  bank  for  cooperatives  The  seventh  mem- 
l)«r  .shall  be  appointed  by  Uie  Oovernor  wUh 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board 

(b)  At  least  two  mouUis  before  an  election 
of  an  elected  director  the  V'vam  Credit  Ad- 
mliiUtxatlon  shall  cauBe  notice  iii  wrUlng  to 
be  seat  to  those  entitled  to  uoniluale  caii- 
dldates  for  such  elected  director  In  the  ca^e 
of  an  election  of  a  director  by  Federal  land 
bank  associations  and  borrowers  through 
agencies,  such  uoUce  shall  be  sent  to  uU 
Federal  land  bank  associations  and  borrow- 
ers through  agencies  in  the  district;  In  the 
case  of  au  election  by  production  credit  as- 
sociations, such  notice  shall  be  sent  to  all 
production  credit  associations  lu  the  district, 
and  In  the  case  of  an  election  by  coopera- 
tives which  are  voting  stockholders  or  sub- 
scribers to  the  guaranty  fund  of  the  bank  for 
cooperatlvee  of  the  district,  such  notice  shall 
be  sent  to  all  cooperatives  which  are  eligi- 
ble,   voting    stockholders    or    subscribers    to 


the  guaranty  fund  at  the  Ume  of  sending 
tbe  notice.  Tlie  notice  in  the  oaae  of  aaso- 
ciatlons  shall  Mat*  tba  number  of  votes  the 
board  of  saeb  MsoclaUon  U  enUUed  to  cast 
for  nomination  |xul  election  bMed  on  the 
voting  stockbolden  of  the  association  s«  de- 
termined by  the  Flu^n  Credit  Administra- 
tion as  near  as  practicable  to  the  date  of 
the  notice.  Aftar  receipt  of  such  notice  those 
entitled  to  nominate  a  director  shsU  forwaid 
nomlnaUona  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. The  Farm  Credit  Admlnlotratlon  shall 
from  the  nomination*  received  within  sixty 
days  after  It  sends  such  notice,  prepare  a  list 
of  candidates  for  such  elected  director,  con- 
sisting of  the  three  nominees  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  except  that  for 
elections  to  fill  vacancies  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  may  specify  a  shorter  period 
than  sixty  days  but  not  leas  than  thirty 
days. 

(c)  At  least  one  month  before  the  elec- 
tion of  an  elected  director,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shall  man  to  each  jjerson  or 
organlzauon  entitled  to  elect  the  elected 
director  a  list  of  the  three  candidates  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  from  those 
nominated  In  accortlance  -with  subsection 
(b).  In  the  case  of  an  election  of  a  director 
by  the  Federal  land  bank  associations,  the 
dlrect^jTS  of  each  land  bank  association  shall 
ca.st  the  vote  of  such  aasodatton  for  n:ie  of 
the  candldatee  on  the  list.  Each  association 
Hhall  be  entitled  to  cast  tt>e  number  of  votes 
■pect&ed  In  the  notice  prior  to  the  nomina- 
tion poll  as  determined  br  the  Farm  Credit 
Admlnlctratlon  to  be  the  number  of  voting 
stockholders  of  each  association,  and  each 
direct  t»rTower  and  borrower  throngh  agent 
shall  be  entitled  to  cast  one  vote.  Bach  pro- 
duction credit  assodatloa  shall  b«  entitled 
to  east  the  numt>er  of  votes  specified  in  the 
notice  of  nomination  poll  as  determined  by 
the  F.irm  Credit  Administration  to  be  equal 
to  the  number  of  voting  stockholders  of  sucli 
asaoctation.  Each  cooperative  which  Is  the 
holder  of  voting  stock  in  or  a  sulascrlber  to 
the  guaranty  fund  ot  the  bank  for  coopera- 
tives shall  be  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  except 
a.s  provided  lu  subsection  3.8  (d>.  Tbe  votes 
Fhall  be  n  rwarded  to  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration and  no  vote  shall  be  counted 
unless  received  by  It  within  sixty  days  after 
the  sending  of  such  list  of  cnndldates,  ex- 
r^t  that  for  elections  to  fill  vacancies  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  may  rpeclfy  a 
.shorter  period  than  sixty  days  but  not  less 
than  thirty  days  In  the  rase  of  a  tie  an- 
other runotT  election  between  those  tying 
shall  be  held 

(d'  Any  i-arancles  In  the  board  of  direc- 
tors shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  In 
the  manner  provided  in  sections  5  1  and  5  2 
fir  the  selection  of  such  directors. 

Sec  5  3  Dtsrairr  Diarcroas  rovTrTTT-TF 
BoAKoa  or  Dirsctors  fob  FmntAi.  Land  Ba!vks. 
FroKSAL  iNrcKMCDiArt:  OwroiT  Banks,  and 
Pwraic'i  BAWits  ma  CoopraATtvsn — The 
membenrs  of  each  farm  credit  district  board  of 
directors  shall  be  and  shall  have  all  the 
functions,  powers,  and  dutlep  of  dlrect.ors 
for  the  Federal  land  banks,  the  Pederai  Inter- 
mediate credit  banks  and  the  district  bank.<t 
for  cooperatives  In  their  respective  districts 

•SBC  5  4.  DisTKicT  BoASD  Orncot.s  —  Each 
farm  credit  district  tniard  shall  elect  from 
Its  members  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
•  nd  .shall  appomt  a  secretary  from  within 
or  without  Its  nieinbershlp  a-s  it  may  see  flt 
The  ohalrman.  vice  chairman  and  »<^cretftry 
siiail  hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  year  and 
until  their  succestKvrs  are  selected  and  take 
ofllce 

Sat  5  5.  CoMPFNSATio.N  OF  DisTBin  Board. - 
Members  of  each  farm  credit  district  board 
shall  receive  compensation,  including  reason- 
able allowances  for  necessary  expeoscai  In  at- 
tending meetings  of  tbe  board  as  district 
board  and  as  directors  of  the  district  banks 
including  travel  time.  The  compensation  shall 
not  be  lu  excess  of  the  level  set  by  the  Farm 
Credit    Administration.    In    aclditlcn    to    at- 


tending said  meeting,  a  director  may  not 
receive  compensation  and  allowances  for  any 
services  rendered  In  his  capacity  aa  director 
or  otherwise  for  more  than  thirty  days  or 
parts  of  days  In  any  one  calendar  year  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admln- 
istraUon. 

Sk:.  5  C.  Powraa  or  tici  DiarwcT  Farm 
CMnnr  Boaro. —  (a)  Each  farm  credit  district 
board  shall  have  i>ower  to — 

( 1 »  Act  as  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
district  and  of  the  several  banks  of  the  Sys- 
tem In  the  district 

(2)  Provide  rules  and  regtilatlons.  govern- 
ing the  banks  and  associations  in  the  district, 
not   Inconsistent  with  law. 

( 3 1  Blect  or  prcrvlde  for  Joint  offloers  and 
employees  for  the  banks  in  Its  district  which 
are  institutions  of  the  System  or,  upon  agree- 
ment with  banks  In  other  districts,  Joint  of- 
ficers and  employree  of  Institutions  In  more 
than  one  district.  Tbe  salary  or  ether  com- 
peiisatkin  of  an  such  Joint  offlcei s  and  em- 
ployees and  the  allocation  thereof  between 
the  banks  shall  be  fixed  by  the  district  farm 
credit  board.  Officers  and  etnployees  elected 
or  provided  for  by  the  district  farm  credit 
board,  whether  separate  ofBcers  and  em- 
ployee's of  the  Inatltirtlons  or  Joint  ofllc«rs 
and  employeee.  shall  be  ofllcers  and  em- 
pU  yees  of  the  district  InstltutlonB  served  by 
them.  KmpIoTment.  eompeoaatton.  leave,  re- 
tirement, except  as  provided  In  rabsectlon  fb) 
of  this  section,  hours  of  duty,  and  all  other 
conditions  of  employment  of  such  Joint  of- 
ficers and  employeee  and  of  the  separate  of- 
Ocers  and  employees  of  the  Institutions  In 
the  district  provided  for  by  the  board  of 
directors  shall  be  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
vlslon.s  at  title  6  of  the  United  Statee  C>ode 
relating  to  such  matters,  but  all  such  de- 
termmatlons  shall  be  oonalstent  with  the  law 
under  which  the  banks  are  organised  and 
operate  Appointments,  promotions,  and  aepa- 
ratlons  8v>  made  shall  be  baaed  on  merit  and 
eff.^  Ici.cy  and  no  political  teat  or  qualUlcaUon 
shall  be  permitted  or  given  consideration. 
The  limitations  against  political  activity 
CO.  tilct  ctf  interest  of  such  offloers  and  em- 
ployees shall  be  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
rekTulatkms  pre8<rlbed  by  the  Farm  Credit 
AdmlnWtratlon. 

(4>  Authorize  the  acquisition  and  disposal 
of  ^uch  property,  reel  or  personal,  aa  may  be 
necessary  or  convenient  for  the  traosaotion 
of  the  business  of  the  banks  of  the  System 
located  In  lU  district,  upon  stich  term*  and 
cuiMllLlons  as  it  shall  Ox.  and  to  prorate 
aauiog  such  banks  the  cost  of  purchases 
rentals.  ooosU-ucUon,  repairs,  alteraUons. 
maini-enaiice.  and  operation  In  such  amount.'^ 
and  la  such  manner  as  It  shall  determine 
Aiiy  leaae  ur  any  contract  for  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  property,  or  any  deed  or  conveyance 
of  property,  or  any  contract  fcjr  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  or  alteration  of  buildings,  au- 
thorized by  a  district  farm  credit  board  under 
thu  su!}sccUou  shall  be  executed  by  the  ofC- 
cers  of  the  t>aiik  or  banks  concerned  pursuant 
to  the  direction  of  such  board.  No  provision 
of  law  relative  to  the  acquisition  or  disposal 
of  property,  real  or  per.Honal.  by  or  fur  the 
Uulted  States,  or  relative  to  the  making  of 
contracts  or  leases  by  or  for  the  United 
St£.tes.  Including  the  provisions  set  out  In 
lilies  40  and  41.  and  IncJudli^  provisions 
applicable  to  corporations  wholly  owned  by 
the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  or  held 
applicable  to  any  lease,  purchase,  sale  deed. 
conveyance,  or  contract  authorised  or  made 
by  a  district  farm  credit  board  or  the  banks 
of  Uie  System  under  this  subsection.- 

(  5 )  Authorize  agreements  for  the  provision 
of  joint  services  between  institutions  In  the 
Sj.^tem  and  between  districts  for  those  banks' 
and  associations'  functions  and  for  those 
services  to  borrowers  which  can  nvost  effec- 
tively be  performed  by  the  Joint  undertakings 
of  the  district  or  districts,  all  of  such  activ- 
ities to  be  subject  to  the  same  supervision 
of  Uie  Farm  Credit  Administration  as  Is  ap- 
plicable to  such  Institutions  under  this  Act. 
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(6)  Formulate  broad  policy  considerations 
concermng  the  funding  operations  of  the 
banks  In  the  district  and.  In  concert  with 
tbe  other  district  boards,  furixlsh  unified 
long-range  policy  guidance  for  the  funding  of 
the  System. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  are  qualified  as  follows: 

1 1)  Each  officer  and  employee  of  the  banks 
of  the  System  who.  on  December  31.  1969, 
was  within  the  purview  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  shall  continue 
so  during  his  continuance  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  any  such  banks  or  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  without  break  in  con- 
tinuity of  service.  Any  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  such  banks  and  any  other  person 
entering  upon  employment  with  any  such 
banks  after  December  31.  1959.  shall  not  be 
covered  under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  by  reason  of  such  employment,  except 
that  ( 1 )  a  person  who.  on  December  31 .  1969. 
was  within  the  purview  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Acu  as  amended,  and  thereafter 
becomes  an  officer  or  employee  of  any  such 
banks  without  break  in  continuity  of  service 
shall  continue  under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  during  his  continuance  as  an 
omcer  or  employee  of  any  such  banks  without 
break  In  continuity  of  service  and  (2)  a  per- 
son who  has  been  within  the  purview  of  said 
Act  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  such  banks 
and.  after  a  break  In  such  employment,  again 
becomes  an  officer  or  employee  of  any  of  such 
banks  may  elect  to  continue  under  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  during  his  con- 
tinuance as  such  officer  or  employee  by  so 
notifying  the  Civil  Service  Commission  In 
writing  within  thirty  days  after  such  reem- 
ployment. 

(2)  Each  of  the  banks  of  the  System  shall 
contribute  to  the  civil  service  retlremer.t  and 
dl.sablllty  fund,  for  each  fiscal  year  after  June 
30.  1960,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section  4(a)  of 
the  Civil  .Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended,  except  that  such  svmi  shall  be 
determined  by  applying  to  the  total  basic 
salaries  (as  defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to  the 
employees  of  said  banks  who  are  covered  by 
that  Act,  the  per  centum  rate  determined 
annually  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  be  the  excess  of  the  total 
normal  cost  per  centum  rate  of  the  civil  serv- 
\re  retirement  system  over  the  employee  de- 
duction rate  specified  in  such  section  4(ai. 
Each  bank  shall  also  pay  Into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  such  portion  of  the 
cost  of  admlnistrallon  of  the  fund  as  Is  de- 
termined by  the  United  States  ClvU  Service 
Commission  to  be  attributable  to  lt«  em- 
ployees 

Part  B — Farm  CRXDrr  Administration 
Organization 

Sec.  6.7.  Tni  Farm  Credit  Aoministra- 
noN— The  Farm  Credit  Admlulstratlon  shall 
be  an  independent  agency  Ui  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  It  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
and  such  other  personnel  as  are  employed  in 
carrying  out  the  functions,  powers,  and  du- 
ties vested  In  the  Farm  Credit  Admlniatratlon 
by  this  Act. 

Sec  6  8  The  Federal  Farm  CREorr  Board; 
Nomination  and  AppoumtEKT  or  Membsss: 
Organization  and  Compensation. —  (a)  There 
is  established  in  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration a  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  The 
Board  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen 
members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  The  remain- 
der of  Uie  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  one  from  each  farm  credit  dis- 
trict, to  be  known  as  the  appointed  members, 

(b)  In  makltxg  appointments  to  the  Board. 
the  President  shall  have  due  regard  to  a  fair 
represenutlon  of  the  public  Intereet,  the 
welfare  of  all  farmers,  and  the  types  of  in- 
stitutions constituting  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem,  with   special   consideration   to   persons 


who  are  experienced  In  cooperative  agricul- 
tural credit,  taking  Into  conalderatlon  the 
lists  of  nominees  prc^osed  by  the  Farm  Credit 
System  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(c)  Bach  appointed  member  of  the  Board 
shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  district 
from  which  he  was  appointed  for  not  less 
than  ten  years  next  preceding  bis  appoint- 
ment, and  the  removal  of  residence  from  the 
district  shall  operate  to  terminate  his  mem- 
bership '  n  the  Board.  No  person  shall  be 
eligible  for  nomination  or  appointment  if 
within  one  year  next  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  his  term  he  has  been  a  salaried 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration or  a  salaried  officer  or  employee 
cf  any  Institution  of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 
Any  person  who  is  a  member  of  a  district 
farm  credit  board  when  appointed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  shall 
re.sign  as  a  member  of  the  district  board  be- 
fore assuming  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Board.  No  person  who  becomes  an  appointed 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  eligible  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  In  such  capacity  If  such  person 
is  or  becomee  a  member  of  a  district  farm 
credit  board,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  or  director,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  of  any  Institution  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System.  No  director  shall,  within 
one  year  after  the  dale  when  he  ceases  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board,  be  elected  or  desig- 
nated to  serve  as  a  saltu-led  officer  or  employee 
of  any  bank.  Joint  officer  or  employee,  or 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  des- 
ignate one  member  of  the  Board  to  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary.  He  shall  be 
known  as  the  Secretary's  representative  on 
the  Board  He  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  have  been  a  resident 
of  the  United  States  for  not  less  than  ten 
years  preceding  his  designation  on  the  Board 
No  person  shall  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary If  euch  person  Is  a  member  of  a  farm 
credit  district  board,  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  or  an 
officer  or  employee  of  any  Institution  oper- 
ating under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  The  Secretary's  repre- 
sentative shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  a^ 
Chairman.  Vice  Chairman,  or  Secretary  of  the 
Board  but  shall  otherwise  possess  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  membership  on  the 
Board 

lei  TTie  term  of  office  of  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  six  years  and 
such  members  shall  serve  until  their  succes- 
sors are  duly  appointed  and  qualified  No  ap- 
pointed memt>er  of  the  Board  shall  be  eligible 
to  serve  more  than  one  full  term  of  six  years 
and.  In  addition.  If  he  Is  appointed  to  fill 
the  unexpired  portion  of  one  term  expiring 
before  his  appwlntment  to  a  full  term,  he 
may  be  eligible  thereafter  for  appointment 
to  an  B  full  term  of  six  years. 

All  vacancies  for  the  offices  of  appointed 
members  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term  upon  like  nominations 
and  like  appointments:  Prxtvided,  however. 
That  the  district  board  of  directors  may  se- 
lect a  representative  to  meet  with  the  Board, 
without  the  right  of  vote,  prior  to  the  filling 
of  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  death,  resignation, 
disability,  or  declination  In  the  office  of  mem- 
ber from  that  district,  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Board. 

(f)  A  list  of  nominees  for  appointment  as 
an  appointed  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
presented  to  the  President  for  consideration 
in  the  filling  of  any  office  of  Board  member. 
The  list  shall  be  composed  of  one  selected 
by  each  voting  group  in  the  district  in  which 
the  member's  term  Is  about  to  expl]*e  or  in 
which  a  vacancy  occurs,  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  tbe  procedure  prescribed  In 
section  5.a  of  this  title  for  the  nomination 
and  election  of  members  of  a  district  farm 
credit  board,  except  that  the  list  of  candl- 
datee for  the  Board  for  final  election  In  the 


district  shall  be  the  two  nominees  of  each 
voting  group  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes. 

(gi  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  meet 
and  subscribe  the  oath  of  office  and  anntially 
organize  by  the  election  of  a  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman.  The  Board  shall  appoint  a 
Secretary  from  within  or  without  the  mem- 
bership. Such  ofhcers  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  for  one  year  and  until  their  successors 
are  selected  and  take  office  The  Board  may 
function  notwithstanding  vacancies  exist 
provided  a  quorum  is  present.  A  quorum  shall 
consist  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Board,  for  the  transaction  of  business 
ITie  Board  shall  hold  at  least  four  regularly 
scheduled  meetmgs  a  year  and  such  addi- 
tional meetings  at  such  times  and  places  as  it 
may  fix  and  determine.  Such  meetings  may  be 
held  on  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  any  three 
Board  members. 

I  h  >  Each  of  the  Board  members  shall  re- 
ceive the  sum  of  •100  a  day  for  each  day  or 
part  thereof  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties  at  regular  and  special  meetings  of  the 
Board  and  regular  and  special  meetings  of 
district  tKtards.  In  addition  to  attending  said 
meetings,  members  may  receive  compensa- 
tion lor  services  rendered  as  member  for  not 
more  than  thirty  days  or  parts  of  days  In  any 
calendar  year,  and  shall  l>e  reimbursed  for 
necessary  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  ex- 
penses in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties 
without  regard  to  other  laws  with  respect  to 
allowance  for  travel  and  subsistence  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  United  States  The 
Secretary  s  representative  if  he  Is  a  full-time 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  Statee  shall 
receive  no  additional  compensation  for  his 
official  duties  on  the  Board,  but  may  receive 
travel  and  subsistence  and  other  expenses 

(1)  The  Board  shall  adopt  such  rules  as  It 
may  see  fit  for  the  transaction  of  Its  business, 
and  shall  keep  permanent  records  and  min- 
utes of  Its  acts  and  proceedings. 

Sec.  5.9.  Powers  ot  -nrt  Board — The 
Pederai  Farm  Credit  Board  shall  establish 
the  general  policy  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  approve 
the  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
implementation  of  this  Act  not  Inconsistent 
with  Its  provisions:  may  require  such  re- 
ports as  It  deems  necessary  from  the  Insti- 
tutions of  the  Farm  Credit  System;  provide 
for  the  examination  of  the  condition  of  and 
general  supervision  over  the  performance  of 
the  powers,  functions,  and  duties  vested  In 
each  such  Institution,  and  for  the  perform- 
ance of  all  the  powers  and  duties  vested  in 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  or  In  the 
Governor  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board,  relate  to  matters  of  broad  and  general 
supervisory,  advisory,  or  pwllcy  nature  Tlie 
Board  shall  function  as  a  unit  without  dele- 
gating any  of  lu  functions  to  Individual 
members,  but  may  appoint  committees  and 
subcommittees  for  studies  and  reports  for 
consideration  by  the  Board  It  shall  not  op- 
erate In  an  administrative  capacity. 

Sec.  5  10.  Governor:  Appointment;  Rr- 
spoNsiBmrrrES. — The  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  shall  be  appointed  by 
and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board.  He  shall  be  responsible,  sub- 
ject to  the  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  as  to  matters  of  a  broad 
and  general  supervisory,  advisory,  or  policy 
nature,  for  the  execution  of  all  of  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  and  duties  of  the 
Plarm  Credit  Administration.  During  any 
period  In  which  the  Governor  holds  any  stock 
in  any  of  the  Institutions  subject  to  super- 
vision of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
the  appointment  of  the  Governor  shall  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  President  and 
dtirlng  any  such  period  the  President  shall 
have  the  power  to  remove  the  Oovemor 

S»c.  6,11.  Compensation:  Salart  an»  Ex- 
PKirs*  Allowance, — The  compensation  of  the 
Oovemor  of  tbe  Farm  Credit  Administration 
shall   be  at  the  rate  fixed  In  the  Executive 
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P«7  BclMduie.  Tb«  BcMxd  shail  fix  tb«  «l- 
lowaac*  for  bla  nacewry  ti»T»l  MUl  sub- 
slstence  expenses  or  per  diem  In  Uau  tbere- 
of. 

Sbc.  5.12.  OoicpiJ&ifCB  With  Bcuuu  Ob- 
BEBS. — It  alutU  be  tbe  duty  of  the  OoTcmor 
of  tbe  F'arm  Credit  AdmluiMratlon  to  eom- 
pl7  vltb  all  amen  mud  directions  whlcli  he 
reoelFea  from  tbe  Pederkl  Farm  Credit  Board 
and,  aa  to  tblrd  pemona,  all  acta  of  the 
Oovernor  shall  be  conclusively  presvunad  to 
be  In  oompUance  with  the  orders  and  dlrec- 
ttoos  of  the  Board. 

Sac.  6.13.  FAaic  CKSsrr  Obcanisation. — 
Tbe  Oovcmor  of  the  F'ann  Credit  Adniinls- 
tratkm  la  autborlaed,  in  carrying  out  the 
powers  and  duttas  now  or  hereafter  veated  In 
him  by  the  Act  and  acta  su  pplementary 
thereto,  to  eatahllah  and  to  fix  tbe  powers 
and  tbe  duties  of  such  dlvlsioas  and  Instru- 
mentalities as  he  may  deem  neceaaary  to  tbe 
efficient  functioning  of  tbe  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministnitkjn  and  tbe  sucoeasful  execution 
of  tbe  powers  and  duties  ao  vested  In  tbe 
Oovernor  and  tbe  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. Tbe  Ooremor  aball  appoint  such  otb«r 
parsoniMl  as  may  be  neceaaary  to  carry  out 
tta*  functions  of  tbe  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion; Provided.  That  the  salary  of  poeltlon.s 
of  Deputy  Oovemora  shall  not  exceed  tbe 
maximum  scbedulad  rate  of  the  (general 
schedule  ot  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  a^ 
aotended.  Tbe  powers  of  the  Oovernor  may 
be  exerclaed  and  performed  by  hUn  through 
auch  other  offloers  and  empioyeea  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  aa  he  shall  den- 
Ignate. 

Sac.  5.14  Saxi. — The  Parm  Credit  Admin- 
istration shall  have  a  seal,  aa  adopted  by  the 
Oovernor.  which  shall  be  judicially  noted. 

Sac.  5.16  ADMiwiBiatTiva  Bxpsmses. — TTie 
Farm  Credit  Administration  may  within  the 
llmlta  of  funds  available  therefor,  make  nec- 
eaaary expenditures  for  personnel  services 
and  rent  at  the  seat  of  Oorernment  (UKl  else- 
where; contract  stenographic  reporting  serv- 
ices; purchase  and  exchange  lawbooks,  book.s 
of  reference,  periodicals,  newspapers,  ex- 
penses of  attendance  at  meetings  and  con- 
ferences; purchase,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance at  the  seat  of  Oovernment  and  elsr- 
w.here  of  motor-propelled  passenger-carrylnK 
vehicles  and  other  vehicles:  printing  and 
binding;  and  for  such  other  facilities  and 
services.  Including  temporary  employment  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  a.s  it  may  from  time  to 
time  find  neceAsairy  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act. 

Sac.  5  16.  Au.ocATioM  or  Kxrewsx.'j  roa  Ad- 
MiNisraATivz  ScavHis  ar  the  Pabm  Caxorr 
Ai>MiNiflT>ATlON;  OlSPoeiTiOM  or  MONCT  - 
(a)  The  Farm  Cr<>dlt  Administration  shall 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  each  fl.scal  year  estl- 
niate  the  coet  of  administrative  expenses  for 
tbe  ensuing  flscai  year  In  administering  thl-'^ 
Act,  including  official  functions,  and  shall 
apportion  the  amount  no  determined  among 
the  Institutions  of  ti>e  Sy.stem  on  such 
equitable  basis  as  tbe  Farm  Credit  Admlnls- 
Lrarlon  shall  determine,  and  shall  aaeeAs 
against  and  collect  In  advance  tbe  amount'* 
so  apportloiied  from  the  lustltulloa.s  among 
Ahlch  the  apportionment  Is  made. 

(b)  Tbe  amounts  collected  pursuant  t<> 
subsection  <a)  of  this  section  shall  be  cov- 
ered Into  the  Treasury,  and  credited  to  a 
special  fund  and.  without  regard  to  other 
law,  ahall  be  available  to  said  Administra- 
tion for  expenditure  during  each  Oaoal  year 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  said  Admlniatra- 
tlon.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of 
each  such  flacal  ye«Lf.  the  Administration 
ahall  determine,  on  a  fair  and  reasonable 
basis,  '..be  cost  of  operation  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  i>«rt  tbereof 
which  fairly  and  equitably  should  be  allo- 
cated to  each  bank  and  aaaoctatton  aa  Its 
share  of  tbe  coat  during  tbe  flaoal  yesir  of 
such  AdmLniatratlon.  U  the  amount  so  allo- 
cat«d  ts  greater  than  Uae  amoont  ooUacted 


from  tl>«  bank  or  otber  Inatltutlona,  tbe 
diaarance  aball  be  eollaotad  from  aocta  bank 
or  atbar  UwtttntloaM.  and,  tf  I«m,  aljaU  be  re- 
funded from  Um  qpaetel  fund  to  the  bank  or 
other  iDatltuttona  antlOad  tHarato  or  credited 
In  tbe  ^Mdal  fund  to  such  bank  or  otbar  In- 
stitutions for  nae  for  tbe  same  purpoaea  in 
future  flacal  yeara. 

Sac.  5.17.  QtTAKTaaa  amd  Fikciurics  fob  the 
Fabic  CBBOtr  AmciMiaraaTioM. — Aa  an  alter- 
nate to  the  rental  of  qxiartera  under  sec- 
tion 5.15.  and  without  regard  to  any  other 
provision  of  law,  tbe  banks  of  tbe  System, 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
district    boarda,    are    hereby   authorized — 

1 1 )  To  lease  or  acquire  real  prop>erty  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere  for 
quarters  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 

(2)  To  construct,  develop,  fumlah.  and 
equip  such  building  thereon  and  such  facil- 
ities appurtenant  thereto  aa  In  their  judg- 
ment may  be  appropriate  to  provide,  to  the 
ext«at  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  may 
deem  advisable,  sxiltable.  and  adequate 
qtiarters  and  faculties  for  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

(31  To  enlarge,  renjodel.  or  reconstruct  the 
same 

(4)  To  make  or  enter  Into  contracts  for 
any  of  the  foregoing 

The  Board  may  require  of  the  respective 
banks  of  the  System,  and  they  shall  make  l<i 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  such  ad- 
vances of  funds  for  the  purposes  set  out  In 
this  section  as  In  the  sole  Judgment  of  the 
Board  may  frtrm  time  to  time  be  advisable 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  Such  ad- 
vances shall  be  In  addition  to  and  kept  In 
a  separate  fund  frum  the  assessments  au- 
thorized In  aectlon  5  16  and  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Board  among  the  bank.s  In 
proportion  to  the  total  assets  of  the  re- 
spective banks,  and  determined  In  such 
manner  and  at  5uch  times  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe.  The  powers  of  the  banks  of  the 
System  and  purposes  for  which  obligations 
may  be  issued  by  such  banks  are  hereby 
enlarged  to  Include  the  purpoee  of  obtain- 
ing funds  to  permit  the  making  of  advances 
required  by  this  section  The  plans  and  de- 
cisions for  such  building  and  facilities  and 
for  the  enlargement,  remodeling,  or  recon- 
struction thereof  shall  be  such  as  Is  ap- 
proved  In  the  sole  discretion  of   the  Board 

SRC  5  18.  Enumcbatco  Powiaa  -  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing powers,  fui^tlons.  and  rekponslbll - 
Itles  In  connection  with  the  Institutions  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Systejn  and  the  admlnl- 
siratlon  of  this  Act. 

(1)  M'Mty  the  boundaries  of  farm  credit 
dLitrlcU.  with  due  regard  for  the  farm  credit 
need."*  of  the  country  as  approved  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  district  boards  involved. 

(2)  Where  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  policy  and  objectives  of  this 
Act.  Issue  and  amend  or  n>odify  Federal  char- 
ters or  the  bylaws  of  Institutions  of  the  Sys- 
tem, approve  change  In  names  of  banks  oper- 
ating under  this  Act;  approve  the  merger  of 
districts  when  agreed  to  by  the  boards  of  the 
districts  Involved  and  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  voting  stockholders  and  contributors  t<> 
the  guaranty  funda  of  each  bank  for  each  of 
such  districts,  voting  In  tbe  same  manner  as 
Is  provided  In  section  4.10  of  this  Act.  ap- 
prove mergers  of  banks  operating  under  tbe 
same  title  of  this  Act,  merger  of  Federal  land 
bank  aaeodatlans.  merger  of  production 
credit  associations  and  the  oonsolldatlon  or 
dlvlaion  ot  tbe  terrttorlea  which  they  serve 
and  approve  ccoeoUdatlona  of  boarda  of  di- 
rectors or  management  agreemenu.  Such 
mergers  shall  be  encouraged  where  such  ac- 
tion will  Improve  aerTloe  to  borrowers  and 
the  financial  stability,  effect  economies  of 
operaUon.  or  permit  desirable  )otnt  msnage- 
ment.  or  consolidation  of  temtorles  and  oAce 
quarters 


(3)  Make  annual  reporta  directly  to  the 
Congreaa  on  tbe  condition  of  the  System  and 
Ita  Institutions  and  on  the  manner  and  ex- 
tent to  which  the  purpoees  aiMl  objectives  of 
tbis  Act  are  being  carried  out  and.  from  time 
to  time,  recommend  directly  legislative 
changes 

(4)  Except  for  associations,  approve  the 
salary  scale  for  employees  of  the  Institutions 
of  the  System,  and  approve  the  compensation 
of  tbe  chief  executive  officer  of  such  Insti- 
tutions 

(51  Coordinate  the  activities  of  the  banks 
In  making  studies  of  lending  standards.  In- 
cluding appraisal  and  credit  standards;  ap- 
prove national  and  district  standards,  proce- 
dures, and  appraisal  forms;  prescribe  price 
and  cost  levels  to  be  used  In  such  standards, 
appraisals,  and  lending;  supplement  tbe  work 
of  the  district  under  the  foregoing  where 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpoaes  of  this 
Act 

(«)  Prescribe  loan  security  reqtilrement.s 
and  the  types,  claases.  or  number  of  loans 
which  may  be  made  only  with  prior  approval 

(71  Conduct  loan  and  collateral  security 
review 

(8 1  Approve  the  Issuance  of  obligations  of 
the  Institutions  of  the  Sj-stem  and  execute 
on  behalf  of  the  banks  consolidated  and 
System-wide  obligations  for  the  purpose  of 
funding  the  authorized  operations  of  the 
Institutions  of  the  System,  and  pre^rlbe 
collateral  therefor. 

i9)  Approve  Interest  rates  paid  by  Insti- 
tutions of  the  System  on  their  bonds,  de- 
bentures, and  similar  obligations,  tbe  terms 
and  conditions  thereof,  and  Intereet  or  other 
charges  made  by  such  Instlttitlons  to  bor- 
rowers 

(10)  Make  Investments  In  stock  of  the  In- 
stitutions of  the  System  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4  0  out  of  the  revolving  fund,  and  re- 
quire the  retirement  of  such  stock. 

(11)  Regulate  the  borrowing,  repayment, 
and  transfer  of  funds  and  equities  between 
Institutions  of  the  System. 

(12)  Coordinate  and  asfUst  In  providing 
services  necessary  for  the  convenient,  effi- 
cient, and  effective  management  of  the  In- 
stitutions of  the  System. 

I  13)  tJndertake  research  into  the  rur»l 
credit  needs  of  the  country  and  wajrs  and 
means  of  meetliig  them  and  of  the  fundine 
of  the  operations  of  the  System  in  relation 
to   changing   farming  and   economic   condl- 

tiiins. 

c  14  >  I'repare  and  disseminate  Information 
to  the  geikeral  public  oo  use.  organ leatlon. 
and  functions  of  the  System  and  to  Inveators 
on  merits  of  Its  securities 

(15i  Require  surety  bonds  or  other  pro- 
vision for  protection  of  the  assets  of  the  In- 
stitutions of  the  System  against  losses  oc- 
casioned by  employees. 

f  16)  Prescribe  rules  and  regulations  nec- 
e£.sary  or  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(17)  BUerclse  such  Incidental  powers  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  fulhll  its 
duties  and  carry  out  tbe  purpoees  of  tbis 
Act 

Sec  619  DiixcATioN  or  Dcttes  and  Tow 
aaa  to  IwsTrroTiOKS  or  the  Stbtbm. — Tbe 
Farm  Credit  Administration  la  autbcMiaed 
and  directed,  by  order  or  rules  and  regula- 
tions, to  delegate  to  a  Federal  land  bank  imdi 
of  the  duties,  powers,  and  authority  of  tbe 
Farm  Credit  Administration  with  reapect 
to  and  over  a  Federal  land  bank  or  Federal 
land  bank  asaoclatlona,  their  officers  and  em- 
ployees, in  tbe  farm  credit  district  wherein 
auch  Federal  land  bank  is  located,  aa  may 
be  determined  to  be  In  tbe  Intereet  of  effec- 
tive admlnlstxatton:  and.  In  like  naanDer.  to 
delegate  to  a  Federal  Intermedial  credit 
bank  aiich  of  tbe  dutlaa.  powers,  and  aatbor- 
Ity  of  the  n^rm  Cndtt  Admlnletrmtloa  with 
reapect  to  and  over  a  Federal  intermediate 
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credit  bank  or  production  credit  asaoclatlona, 
their  officers  and  employees.  In  tbe  farm 
credit  district  wherein  such  Federal  Inter- 
mediate credit  bank  Is  located,  as  may  be 
determined  to  be  In  tbe  interest  of  effective 
administration;  to  authorize  the  reddega- 
tlon  thereof;  and,  In  either  case  the  duties, 
powers,  and  authority  so  delegated  or  re- 
delegated  shall  be  performed  and  exercised 
under  such  conditions  and  requirements  and 
upon  such  terms  as  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration may  specify.  Any  Federal  land  bank 
or  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  to  which 
any  such  duties,  powers,  or  authority  may 
he  delegated  or  any  as.soclallon  to  which 
any  power  may  be  redelegated.  is  authorized 
Ri:d  empowered  to  accept  perform,  and  ex- 
ercise such  duties,  powers,  nnd  authority  as 
may  be  so  delegated  to  It. 

iJBC.     6.30.     EXAMtMATtONS     AND     RkPOBTS. — 

Except  aa  provided  herein,  each  Institution 
of  the  System,  and  each  of  theLr  agents,  at 
such  times  as  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  may  determine,  shall 
be  examined  and  audited  by  farm  credit  ex- 
aminers under  the  direction  of  an  inde- 
pendent chief  Farm  Credit  Administration 
examiner,  but  each  bank  and  each  produc- 
tion credit  association  shall  be  examined  and 
audited  not  less  frequently  than  once  each 
year.  Such  examination  shall  Include  objec- 
tive appraisals  of  Uie  effectiveness  of  man- 
agement and  application  of  policies  In  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  tills  Act  and  In 
servicing  all  eligible  borrowers  If  the  Gov- 
ernor determines  It  to  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate, the  required  examinations  and  audits 
may  be  made  by  Independent  certified  public 
accountants,  certified  by  a  regulatory  au- 
thority of  a  State,  and  In  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards  Upon 
requeot  of  the  Oovernor  or  any  bank  of  the 
Sj-stem.  farm  credit  examiners  shall  also 
make  examinations  and  written  reports  of 
the  condition  of  any  organization,  other  than 
national  banks,  to  which,  or  with  which,  any 
liujtltution  of  the  System  contemplates  mak- 
ing a  loan  or  dLscounilng  paper  of  such 
organization.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
examiners  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  same  require- 
ments, responalbllltles.  and  penalties  as  are 
applicable  to  examiners  under  the  National 
Bank  Act,  the  Federal  Reberve  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral Depoalt  Insurance  Act,  and  otber  provi- 
sions of  law  and  shall  have  the  same  powers 
aud  privileges  as  are  veisted  in  such  examin- 
ers by  law. 

Srr  5  21  CoNDmoNs  or  Other  Banks  and 
LtNDiNc  iNSTiTt-TioNs  The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  Is  authorized  and  directed, 
upon  request  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration to  furnish  for  oonfldentlal  use  of  an 
institution  of  the  System  such  repKjrts,  rec- 
ords, and  other  Information  as  he  may  have 
available  relating  to  the  flnanclal  condition 
of  national  banks  through,  for.  or  with  which 
such  Institution  of  the  System  has  made  or 
contemplates  making  discounts  or  loans  and 
to  make  such  further  examination,  as  may 
be  agreed,  of  organizations  through,  for,  or 
with  which  said  Institution  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  has  made  or  contemplates 
making  discounts  or  loans. 

Sec  5  22  Conscnt  to  THr  AvArtABlUTT  or 
Reports  and  to  Examinations — Any  orga- 
nization other  than  State  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, and  savings  aaaoclations  ahall.  aa  a 
condition  precedent  to  securing  discount 
privileges  with  a  bank  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System,  file  with  such  bank  its  written  con- 
sent to  examination  by  farm  credit  exami- 
ners as  may  be  directed  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration:  and  State  banks,  trust  com- 
panies and  savings  assoclatlona  may  be  re- 
quired In  like  manner  to  file  a  written  con- 
sent that  reporto  of  their  examination  by 
ctnistituted  State  autboriues  ma,j  be  fur- 
nished by  such  authorities  upon  the  request 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 


Sec.   6.23.  Bi3>oBT8  ow  CoNDmoiws  or  In- 

BTITUTiOWS    RBCBIVXNO    I.,OAIla    OB    DaPOaTTE. — 

The  executive  depai^ments,  boards,  commia- 
siona,  and  Independent  establishments  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  t>anks  are  severally  au- 
thorised under  such  conditions  as  they  may 
prescribe,  upon  request  of  the  Farm  Credit 
AdmlnlatraUon.  to  make  available  to  It  or  to 
any  Institution  of  the  System  in  confidence 
all  reports,  records,  or  other  Information  re- 
lating to  the  condition  of  any  organization  to 
which  such  institution  of  the  System  has 
made  or  contemplates  making  loans  or  for 
which  It  has  or  contemplates  discounting 
paper,  or  which  It  Is  using  or  contemplates 
using  as  a  custodian  of  securities  or  otber 
credit  instruments,  or  a  depository  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  in  their  capacity  as  de- 
positories, agents,  and  custodians  for  bonds, 
debentures,  and  other  obligations  Issued  by 
the  banks  of  the  System  or  book  entries 
thereof  are  also  authorized  and  directed 
upon  request  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, to  make  available  for  audit  by  farm 
credit  examiners  all  appropriate  books,  ac- 
counts, financial  records,  files,  and  other 
papers 

Se<-.  5.24  Jurisdiction — Each  institution 
of  the  System  shall  for  the  purpoees  of  juris- 
diction be  deemed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
State,  commonwealth,  or  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  which  Its  principal  office  is  located  No 
district  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
jurisdiction  of  any  action  or  suit  by  or 
against  any  production  credit  association 
upon  the  ground  that  It  was  incorporated 
under  this  Act  or  prior  Federal  law,  or  that 
the  United  State*  owns  any  stock  thereof. 
nor  shall  any  dlstTlct  court  of  the  United 
States  have  jurisdiction,  by  removal  or 
otherwise,  of  any  suit  by  or  against  such  as- 
sociation except  in  cases  by  or  against  the 
Uiuted  States  or  by  or  against  any  officer  of 
the  United  States  or  against  any  person  over 
whom  the  courts  of  the  State  have  no  juris- 
diction, and  except  in  cases  by  or  against  any 
receiver  or  conservator  of  any  such  associa- 
tion appointed  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sb<^  5  26  State  L.egisi.ation — Whenever  It 
is  determined  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, or  by  Judicial  decision,  that  a  State 

law  Is  applicable  to  the  obligations  and  se- 
curities authorized  to  be  held  by  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  System  under  this  Act.  which 
law  would  provide  Insufficient  protection  or 
Inadequate  aafeguards  against  loes  In  the 
event  of  default,  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration may  declare  such  obUgationa  or  se- 
curities to  be  ineligible  as  ooUateral  for  the 
issuance  of  new  notes,  bonds,  debentures, 
and  other  obligations  under  this  Act. 

Sec  5  26  Repeal. —  (a)  The  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act,  as  amended:  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  March  10.  1934  (Public  Numbered  35, 
Sixty-eighth  Congrese.  43  Stat.  17).  as 
amended;  section  8  of  tbe  Act  of  January  23, 
1932  (Public  Nvunbered  3.  Seventy-second 
Congress,  47  Stat  14>,  aa  amended;  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1933.  as  amended;  sections  39 
and  40  of  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act 
of  19^3;  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (PubUc  Ntim- 
bered  381,  Seventy-third  Congress,  48  Stat 
983):  Act  of  June  4,  1936  (Public  Numbered 
644,  Seventy-fourth  O^ngreas,  49  Stat.  14«1), 
as  amended;  aectlons  6.  6.  20.  26(b).  and  39 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937,  as  amended; 
sections  601  and  603  of  tbe  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1944  (Public  Law  426,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress.  68  Stat.  740.  741).  as  amended; 
sections  1  3,  3,  ♦,  8,  8,  7,  8.  16,  and  17(b)  of 
the  Farm  Oedit  Act  of  1953,  as  amended: 
secUoos  2,  101  and  201  (b)  of  tbe  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1956  are  hereby  repealed.  All  ref«-- 
ences  In  other  legislation,  State  or  Federal, 
rules  and  regulations  of  any  agency,  stock, 


contracts  deeds,  security  Instruments,  bonds, 
debentures,  notes,  mortgages  and  other  doc- 
uments of  tbe  institutions  of  the  System,  to 
the  Acts  repealed  hereby  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer   to  ccHnparable  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  AH  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Institutions  of  the  Sys- 
tem and  all  charters,  bylaws,  resolutions, 
stock  classifications,  and  policy  directives  Is- 
sued or  apiMoved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, and  all  elections  held  and  appoint- 
ments niade  under  the  Acts  repealed  by  sub- 
section (a  I  of  this  section  shall  be  continu- 
ing and  remain  valid  until  superseded,  mod:- 
fled,  or  replaced  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  All  stock,  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  and 
other  obligations  issued  under  the  repealed 
acts  ahall  be  valid  and  enforceable  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  they  were 
issued,  including  the  pledge  of  collateral 
against  which  they  were  Issued,  and  all  loans 
made  and  security  or  collateral  therefor  held 
by.  and  all  contracts  entered  Into  by.  Insti- 
tutions of  the  System  shall  remain  enforce- 
able according  to  their  termf  unless  and  un- 
til modified  in  accordance  with  the  f>rovlsions 
of  this  .Act;  it  being  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section to  avoid  disruption  in  the  effective 
operation  of  the  System  by  reason  of  said 
rep>eals. 

Sec  5  27  Amendments  to  Othdi  Laws  — 
la)  The  Executive  Schedule  of  basic  |>ay  (80 
Stat  458.  5  use  5311-5317)  as  amended  is 
further  amended  by  striking  from  poeltlons 
at  level  IV  the  "Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration."  (5  U.S.C.  5315(51)  )  and  in- 
serting In  p>osltlons  at  level  ni  the  additional 
position  •■(58)  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration"   (6  U.SC.  6314). 

(bi  Tbe  third  paragraph  of  section  15  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  VS.C.  393 1  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  authorized 
to  act  as  depasltariee  for  and  fiscal  agents  of 
any  Federal  land  bank.  Federal  intermediate 
credit  bank,  bank  for  cooperatives,  or  other 
Institutions  of  the  Farm  Credit  System  " 

Sec  5  28  SEPAXABiLrrv  — If  any  provision  of 
this  Act.  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
persons  or  In  any  circumstances,  is  held  in- 
valid, the  remainder  of  his  Act  and  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
or  In  other  circumstances  ahall  not  be  affected 
thereby 

Sec  6  29  Resexve  Right  To  Amend  ot  Re- 
peal.— The  rlgt)i  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
any  provision  o.'  all  of  this  Act  ts  expressly 
reserved . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  setxind  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GOODLING  Mr  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  secoiid. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objectlor.,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  mj-- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  11232  brings  to- 
gether under  one  roof  all  of  the  various 
statutor>'  references  to  the  Farm  Credit 
System  It  also  updates  and  makes  the 
system  more  flexible  in  order  that  it  can 
better  serve  the  needs  of  rural  America. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  my  col- 
leagues to  renew  the  history  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System.  That  information  is  fotind 
oa  the  first  two  pages  of  tbe  report 
which  you  have  before  you.  I  would  like 
to  mention  only  two  points  about  the 
System's  background. 

First,  the  Farm  Credit  System  li  no 
newcomer.  The  Federal  land  banks  were 
established  in  IS  16.  The  Federal  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Bank£  were  created  in 
1923  and  the  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciations and  the  Banks  for  Cooperatives 
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were  bom  In  1933.  Therefore,  the  Sys- 
tem \s  seasoned  and  soundly  established. 

Second,  every  cent  of  Federal  Inveat- 
ment  in  the  System  has  been  repaid  In 
full.  The  System  Is  now  borrower  owned, 
but  the  CoQgreas  still  retains  the  right  to 
constantly  review  and  revise  by  legisla- 
tion the  System  and  its  operations. 

Just  as  is  virtually  every  sound  piece 
of  legislation,  H  R.  11232  Is  the  result  of 
hard  worlc  and  constructive  compromise 
Seldom  have  I  seen  more  diligent  and 
sincere  "give  and  take"  on  the  part  of 
those  who  originally  shared  different 
viewpoints. 

On  April  1,  the  vice  chairman  of  our 
committee,  Mr,  McMn.i.AN,  Introduced 
H.R.  7138,  the  first  version  of  thi-s  legis- 
lation, with  a  number  of  coeponsors.  On 
July  12,  our  cotninittee  began  2  weeks 
of  hearings  on  this  legislation.  Many 
days  we  met  both  morning  and  after- 
noon to  be  sure  that  all  Interested  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  testify  These 
2  weeks  were  interspersed  in  our  ex- 
tensive rural  development  hearings  be- 
cause, certainly,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration has  played  and  will  con- 
tinue to  play  a  vital  part  in  rural  devel- 
opment. 

These  hearings,  however,  brought  out 
the  fact  that  there  were  deep  and  long- 
standing differences  of  opinion  within 
the  Farm  Credit  System  on  various  parts 
of  H.R.  7138.  We  discovered  that  the 
Farm  Credit  District  Boards  did  not  see 
eye  to  eye.  Our  committee  recognized 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
develop  a  bill  that  the  entire  system 
could  support,  because  it  is  so  essential 
that  every  bill  dealing  with  rural  Amer- 
ica must  have  unified  support  among 
those  it  affects.  We  did  not  want  to  come 
to  the  floor  of  this  House  divided,  so  we 
went  to  work. 

Congressman  Teague  of  California 
and  I  introducid  a  new  bill  which  re- 
flected our  feenngs  and  those  of  one 
faction  of  the  Farm  Credit  District 
Boards.  As  a  result  we  had  two  bills 
which  represented  the  basic  differences 
of  opinion  within  the  System.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  the  sincere  effort  began 
to  reach  unanimity  of  opinion  on  a  com- 
promise bill.  We  arranged  for  a  series 
of  informal  meetings  with  the  goal  of 
obtaining  a  good  bill.  Mr.  Tiagui  and  I 
met  with  Mr,  McMillan,  who  Introduced 
the  first  bill,  a  representative  of  Gover- 
nor Jaenkes  ofQce,  and  two  gentlemen 
who  each  repreeented  one  of  the  two 
differing  factions  of  the  district  boards. 
These  meetings  led  to  the  Introduction 
on  October  13  of  H.R.  11232  which  we 
are  considering  today.  I  was  Indeed 
honored  to  have  as  cosponsors  of  H.R. 
11232  Mr.  Belcher,  our  distinguished 
ranking  minority  Member,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan and  Mr.  Teacue. 

We  then  presented  this  bill  to  our 
committee,  and  on  October  21,  the  bill 
was  ordered  reported  to  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  28  to  0. 

I  again  do  not  wtmt  to  take  the  time 
of  my  colleagues  to  go  Into  the  major 
points  of  compromise.  They  are  discussed 
in  detail  on  page  12  through  15  of  our 
report.  I  would  not  mention  that  per- 


haps the  single  most  controversial  point 
of  the  bill  Involved  the  authority  to  make 
loans  for  nonfann  rural  housing.  HJR. 
11232  limits  tills  authority  to  not  more 
than  15  percent  of  total  dollar  volume 
of  all  loans  outstanding  of  the  Land 
Bank  or  the  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tion. In  addition  the  loans  may  be  made 
only  for  moderate-priced,  single  family 
units  In  rural  areas.  For  tliis  purp»06e  our 
committee  amendment  defines  a  rural 
area  as  areas  which  are  not  a  part  of  a 
city  or  village  having  a  population  of 
more  than  2,500. 

Some  of  us  would  have  preferred  to 
have  no  loans  for  rural  housing,  but  we 
had  to  recognize  that  there  were  many 
others,  Just  as  sincere  as  we.  who  wanted 
no  limit  at  all  on  rural  housing  loans 
Tiierefore,  we  all  compromised,  and  this 
is  the  theme  of  this  bill — compromise. 

A  number  of  our  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  the  housing  mat- 
ter by  submitting  separate  views  in  the 
report,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  welcome 
their  comments  and  fully  appreciate 
their  feelings. 

Some  Members  will  note  that  the 
report  does  not  comply  with  clause  XIII 
of  the  House  rules,  the  Ram.seyer  Rule. 
To  have  printed  all  existing  law,  simply 
noting  that  it  was  being  repealed,  and 
then  to  have  printed  the  text  of  H.R. 
11232,  would  have  cost  approximately 
$1,950.  This  seemed  a  foolish  waste  of 
money  to  our  committee,  and  we  trust 
that  the  Members  will  agree. 

Finally,  the  question  may  arise  as  to 
why  we  did  not  request  a  rule.  Actually 
we  havp,  but  we  have  taken  full  notice 
of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  did  announce,  several 
weeks  ago.  that  it  would  cease  granting 
rules  for  other  than  emergency  legisla- 
tion this  session.  We  do  not  quarrel  with 
that  announcement,  because  we  recog- 
nize that  the  date  is  late.  However,  the 
Seirnte  passed  similar  legislation  on  July 
29.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  has 
advised  us  that  certain  provisions  of  this 
legislation  are  urgently  needed  to  assist 
In  dealing  with  pressing  problems  In 
their  System.  In  addition,  this  legisla- 
tion releases  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration from  present  statutory  provi- 
sions that  require  it  to  be  housed  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  OfHce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  recommended 
such  transfer  to  other  quarters  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  legislation  would  per- 
mit this   long  overdue   move. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  while  not  per- 
fect, Ls  sound.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it  today  because  it  will  help  im- 
mensely to  keep  our  rural  people  out  of 
the  cities  by  making  for  a  better  life  in 
the  countryside.  It  represents  a  «reat 
step  forward  in  rural  development — a 
step  we  must  not  fall  to  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  become  increasingly 
amazed  to  discover  the  power  of  a  few 
letters  from  home.  I  feel  that  following 
these  letters  in  too  many  cases  principle 


then  gives  way  to  expediency.  That  has 
occurred  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Farm  credit  loans  were  originally  de- 
signed to  serve  the  credit  needs  of  farm- 
ers and  farmer-owned  cooperatives. 

There  are  three  components  to  the 
farm  credit  system.  Federal  Land  Banks, 
to  provide  real  estate  mortgage  loans  for 
farmers;  the  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tions, designed  to  provide  sources  of 
short-  and  intermediate-term  credit  for 
farmers.  Banking  cooperatives  came  into 
being  to  serve  the  needs  of  farmer-owned 
cooperatives. 

The  farm  credit  system  is  unique  in 
that  historically  it  allowed  farmers  to 
combine  in  a  Joint  effort  to  solve  their 
o'*ra  credit  needs.  It  has  now  become  one 
of  the  largest  credit  systems  in  the  entire 
country.  In  spite  of  that.  Its  lending  ca- 
pacity is  not  sufHcient  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  legitimate  needs  of  active 
farmers  Tills  Is  especially  evident  m  the 
case  of  young  couples  attempting  to  get 
a  ^tart  in  farming. 

Credit  today  is  as  important  to  the 
farmer  as  is  his  machinery  and  his  land. 
Capital  requirements  during  this  decade 
!\re  increasing  tremendously,  because  of 
the  escalating  costs  of  production,  with 
a  corresponding  reduction  In  net  income 
per  farmer. 

Testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  indicated  total  credit  need.s 
could  be  $120  to  $140  billion  by  1980. 
When  we  think  of  credit  requirements 
of  this  magnitude  we  must  guard  against 
farm  credit  system  funds  being  siphoned 
off  for  nonfarm  uses. 

Let  me  point  out  that  at  present  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  has  author- 
ity to  make  loans  to  farmers  for  con- 
.structlng  farm  homes  This  right  mu.'st 
not  be  restricted.  I  cannot,  however,  see 
any  Justification  to  expand  this  author- 
ity to  Include  rural  housing  for  non- 
fanners  The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion ha.s  a  very  active  program  in  this 
field.  HUD  also  makes  available  funds 
for  suburban  housing.  In  addition,  many 
private  lending  institutions  are  financ- 
ing hou.sing  needs.  This  Is  also  true  of 
commercial  banks. 

There  are  many  who  oppose  sections 
1.10  and  2  15iai  which  for  the  first  time 
authorize  loans  to  nonfarmers  for  fi- 
nancing rural  housing.  This  definitely 
was  not  the  original  intent  when  the 
farm  credit  system  was  first  esUblished 
by  act  of  the  Congress, 

It    is    also    additional    proof    t>ositive 

that,  once  established,  bureaucracy 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLINO  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman  just  as  soon  as  I  complete  my 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  started  to  say.  It  is 
also  additional  proof  positive  that,  once 
established,  the  bureaucracy  Inevitably 
grows  and  grows  and  grows. 

I  trust  the  House  In  its  wisdom  wlU 
vote  not  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  but  wUI  Insist  that  it  be  brought 
to  the  floor  under  normal  procedures, 
and  that  is  under  a  rule. 

I  am  certain  I  can  assure  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  that  there  Is  sufficient 
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Interest  In  this  bill  to  have  It  reported 
imder  a  rule  when  an  effort  can  be  made 
to  amend  the  bill,  deleting  the  one  un- 
desirable feature. 

I  am  In  complete  support  of  this  legis- 
lation, with  the  exception  of  the  two 
classes. 

In  my  opinion,  a  bill  of  this  Importance 
and  of  this  nature  should  not  be  consid- 
ered undrr  a  suspeiision  of  the  rules,  the 
procedure  that  we  are  using  today. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  bill.  There  are 
116  pages,  yet  we  are  bringing  this  to 
the  floor  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  the 
first  Incident  when  nonfarm  housing 
loans  are  made,  and  then  denied  to  farm- 
ers, because  of  lack  of  funds,  those  who 
support  this  questionable  section  today 
will  be  here  shedding  crocodile  tears,  and 
offering  amendments  to  correct  the  mis- 
take of  November  1,  1971  I  trust  that  at 
that  time  I  will  be  In  a  position  to  say 
"I  told  you  so." 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr,  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currenc\',   which   has   Jurisdiction   over 
housing,  I  was  Interested  to  note  that  in 
the  report  on  page  12.  as  I  understand  it, 
that  this  Is  the  first  time  the  land  banks 
will  be  Involved  in  making  mortgages  for 
rural  housing.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  GOODLING.  That  Ls  correct. 
Mr.  BRASCO.  May  I  ask  what  the  In- 
terest rates  will  be  on  those  mortgages? 
Mr.  GOODLING.  That  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Do  you  have  any  idea  on 
that  subject? 

Mr.  GOODLING  I  do  not  have  any 
idea,  but  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  If  he  has  any 
comment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  present  interest  rate 
is.  just  about  8  percent  It  was  7'^  to  8 
percent  during  the  j-ear  1969.  It  was  8  to 
9  percent  last  year  It  is  just  about  8 
percent. 

Mr.  BRASCO  So  they  will  be  charging 
8  percent? 

Mr.  POAGE  Roughly.  It  may  be  a  Utile 
less.  This  rate  is  normally  about  1  per- 
cent above  what  the  banks  have  to  pay 
on  their  debentures.  They  have  to  sell 
their  debentures  in  the  public  market.  I 
believe  they  arc  now  paying  about  6'2 
percent. 

Some  Members  do  not  understand  that 
there  Is  no  Government  money  involved 
here.  There  Is  not  $1  of  Government 
money — this  is  all  private  money.  It 
is  the  money  that  banks  raise  through 
the  sale  of  their  own  debentures  which 
I  think  are  now  going  Sku  low  as  6^2  per- 
cent, and  they  add  about  1  percent  to 
that. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  additional  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GOODLING  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  whether  or  not  there  are  any 


commercial  bsmks  that  appeared  before 
his  committee,  either  In  opposition  or  as 
being  for  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  representatives  of 
several  banking  associations  did  appear. 
None  of  them  expressed  any  very  strong 
opinion  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  bill. 
They  showed  that  they  were  concerned — 
they  do  not  want  to  see  these  Institu- 
tions go  into  general  lending  of  funds  for 
housing  in  rural  or  other  areas. 

But  this  bin  does  not  do  that — this  bill 
limits  any  bank  to  15  percent  of  its  loans 
for  this  type  of  loan. 

Mr.  GOODUNG  If  I  may  comment  on 
that,  as  I  recall  the  hearings,  most  of 
the  commercial  banks  are  opposed  to 
this  particular  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BRASCO,  I  imderstand,  and  I  see 
here  in  the  report,  it  says  there  will  be  no 
"credit  elsewhere"  requirement.  I  under- 
stand that  to  mean,  and  you  stop  me  if  I 
am  not  correct — the  borrower  would  not 
have  to  go  to  a  commercial  bank  heiort 
he  could  get  his  mortgage  from  the  land 
bank;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  GOODLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Tlie  gentleman  referred 
before  .to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion as  being  a  program  that  was  supe- 
rior to  this.  In  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration program  for  housing,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  we  appropriate  the  money 
for  that  program? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  That  is  correct. 

We  appropriate  It,  but  it  Is  returned 
when  the  mortgage  Is  paid. 

Mr.  POAGE,  Mr,  Speaker,  \^-ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  By  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans — in  fact,  nine- tenths  of  them  or 
more — are  made  in  the  form  of  guaran- 
tees and  not  from  direct  appropriations. 
I  think  it  is  only  $50  million  or  something 
of  that  kind  that  was  loaned  from  direct 
appropriations  this  last  year.  By  far  the 
larger  part  of  it  is  made  through  private 
money  with  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration guaranteeing  the  loan,  and  in 
that  way  using  private  money.  There  is 
only  a  very  small  part  of  it  that  is  appro- 
priated fimds. 

Mr,  BRASCO.  But  my  point  Is  that  we 
liave  no  such  program  for  city  dwellers 
as  we  have  set  up  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  is  a  privately  owned 
system.  Every  dollar  of  the  money  in  the 
farm  credit  system  is  the  money  of  the 
farmers.  There  is  no  Government  money 
in  the  farm  credit  system. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  understand  that  in  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  program 
there  is  Gtovemment  money. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  are  not  at  the  present 
time  legislating  in  regard  to  the  Farmers 


Home  Administration,  which  is  a  Gov- 
ernment agency.  TWs  is  not  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration;  this  Is  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  that  we  are  legis- 
lating on. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Thank  you.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  last  question' 

Mr.  GOODLING,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BRASCO  Is  there  any  emergency 
causing  this  bill  to  be  brought  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  rather  than  In 
the  regular  order  of  business? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am  sorrj-,  I  did  not 
understand  the  question. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Is  there  any  emergency 
that  the  gentleman  knows  of  to  indicate 
why  the  bill  should  be  brought  up  today 
imder  suspension  of  the  rules  rather  than 
in  the  regular  order  of  pending  business^ 

Mr.  GOODLING.  No.  I  wish  I  knew  the 
answer  to  that  question  myself.  I  was 
amazed  when  I  saw  it  t)eing  brought  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GOODLING,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  I  U^ink  the  rec- 
ord ought  to  be  made  clear  at  this  point. 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
guaranteed  loans  have  been  for  city 
dwellers.  They  are  not  available  to  peo- 
ple In  rural  areas.  Housing  programs 
liave  not  been  available  to  people  who 
prefer  to  live  in  a  small  city  or  rural 
area.  That  has  been  one  of  the  great 
faults  of  the  legislation  that  has  come 
from  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. If  a  young  married  couple  want 
a  house  and  have  only  enough  cash  for 
a  low  downpayment  on  a  house,  if  they 
want  to  live  in  a  rural  area,  it  is  just  too 
bad.  They  have  been  told  they  get  a 
guaranteed  loan  only  if  they  go  to  the 
city,  where  they  should  not  be  going 
anyway.  People  liave  been  driven  into 
densely  populated  areas.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  have  so  many  social 
problems  in  this  countrj-.  It  is  time  we 
liave  at  least  a  small  program  available 
so  people  who  want  to  Live  in  rural  areas 
can  buy  a  house  with  a  \o^  downpay- 
ment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  N-ield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  peld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question  as  to  why  the  bul 
IS  brought  before  the  House  under  sus- 
pension—of course.  I  had  nochlng  to  do 
with  that  decision,  being  no  part  of  the 
leadersliip  on  either  side — but,  as  it  has 
been  pointed  out.  the  bill  came  out  of 
the  committee  by  a  vote  of  28  to  0,  We 
were  not  aware  of  any  opposition.  Most 
of  us  support  the  bill.  Ratlier  than  read 
the  wording  to  you.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  very  strict  limitations  on  housinc 
loans  which  appear  on  page  12  of  the 
committee  report.  I  urge  support  of  the 
bill  and  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa, 
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Mr.  KYL.  So  there  is  no  misiinder- 
standing  either  because  of  the  additional 
views  In  the  bill,  I  want  to  make  this 
brief  statement.  There  were  a  number  of 
us  who  would  have  liked  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  if  it  had  been 
presented  under  a  rule,  so  that  we  all 
could  give  total  coniaderation  to  this  one 
section  concerning  housing.  The  provi- 
sioas  have  been  tightened  up  a  great  deal 
by  the  committee.  Not  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  loans  can  be  for  non- 
farm  rural  homes.  That  includes  only 
communities  up  to  2,500  Individuals. 
These  are  single- family  dwellings.  No  one 
may  have  more  than  one  such  dwelling. 
We  are  not  financing  any  developments 
outside  cities.  I  did  want  to  say  that  even 
though  I  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the 
additional  views  hoping  we  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  amend  the  bill,  I  will 
suppor1|the  bill  with  this  provision  in  it. 
I  thanic  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  emphasize  my 
contlnuijag  support  for  H.R  11232,  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971.  Earlier  this  year 
I  testified  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  on  its  behalf  and  subse- 
quently urged  both  verbally  and  In  writ- 
ing that  the  bill  be  brought  to  the  House 
floor.  I  am,  therefore,  most  pleased  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  favorably  on  this  legislation. 

There  are  four  major  reasons  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  is  a  good  bill  and 
merits  passage:  an  obvious  recognized 
need  for  additional  farm  credit;  the  use 
of  an  established  and  proven  organiza- 
tion to  administer  it;  no  expense  to  the 
taxi>ayer;  and  the  need  to  modernize  and 
update  an  old  law 

I  have  received  considerable  and  con- 
tinuing correspondence  from  my  farm 
constituents.  They  are  virtually  unani- 
mous in  their  support  of  H.R.  1 1232  Since 
this  legislation  in  no  way  damages  the 
interests  of  the  public  or  other  groups, 
the  farmers'  wishes  should  be  paramount 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OOODLINO.  I  yield  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr  BELCHER.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
bill.  We  had  an  agreement  on  the  bill, 
and  I  support  it 

Mr  ZWACH  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  OOODLING  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  iMr  Zwach'. 

Mr  ZWACH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  full 
support  of  this  legislation  and  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  in  Its 
favor. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina 

Mr  BBOYHILL  of  North  Carolina  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr  Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  11232,  the 


Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  which  Is  before 
the  Hoiise  for  consideration  today.  This 
far-reaching  and  comprehensive  meas- 
ure provides  for  extensive  modernization 
and  consolidation  of  existing  farm  credit 
laws  to  meet  expanding  needs  for  farm 
credit. 

The  farm  credit  system  is  one  of  the 
largest  credit  systems  in  the  Nation.  It 
provides  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
credit  used  by  farmers  and  60  p>ercent  of 
the  credit  used  by  farmer-owned  coop- 
eratives. In  the  calendar  year  1970,  farm- 
ers and  their  co<HJerallves  borrowed  $12.4 
billion  from  the  banks  and  associations 
operating  imder  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

This  independent  Government  agency 
supervises  and  coordinates  a  cooperative 
credit  system  for  agriculture.  This  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  provide  credit  to  farm- 
ers and  their  marketing,  purchasing,  and 
business  service  cooperatives  at  terms 
best  suited  to  their  individual  businesses 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  by  using  in- 
vestment funds  in  the  Nation's  financial 
centers  Farmers  now  own  all  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  in  the  system,  totaling  more 
than  $1  bUlion. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1970s,  the 
capital  requirements  for  agriculture  are 
expected  to  Increase  tremendously.  Many 
experts  believe  that  by  1980  the  total 
credit  needs  of  farmers  may  well  be  in 
the  area  of  $120  to  $140  billion.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  we  act  now  to 
provide  a  financial  structure  to  meet 
these  greatly  expended  farm  credit 
needs 

The  purposes  of  this  bill  are  to  modern- 
ize, correlate,  and  remove  some  outdated 
restrictions  in  the  authority  of  the  Co- 
operative Farm  Credit  System  in  order 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  funds  to 
rural  areas  to  meet  the  credit  needs  of 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  cooperatives.  Tills 
complex  measure  modernizes  and  ex- 
pands tlie  authority  granted  to  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks,  the  Federal  land  bank 
associations,  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banJts.  the  production  credit  asso- 
ciations, the  banks  for  cooperatives,  farm 
credit  district  organizations,  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Because  the  farm  credit  system  is  a 
farmer-owned  and  financially  self-siis- 
taining  credit  institution,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  no  cost  incurred  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has 
held  extensive  hearings  on  thus  legisla- 
tion and  has  given  it  thorough  study.  On 
July  29,  the  Senate  Eicted  to  pass  a  similar 
bill  I  urge  that  the  House  demonstrate 
Its  continued  concern  in  the  vital  field 
of  farm  credit  by  passing  this  bill  to 
streamline,  modernize,  and  expand  pres- 
ent farm  credit  programs 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  iMr.  McMil- 
lan I 

Mr  McMillan  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted into  law,  so  we  will  be  able  to  help 
thousands  of  young  farmers  remain  on 


the  farm  who  otherwise  would  leave  the 
farms  and  furtlier  congest  the  over- 
crowded cities.  I  was  one  of  the  original 
authors  of  this  legislation,  and  I  was  for 
it  100  percent  in  its  original  form  and 
will  give  the  comipromise  my  full  sup- 
j>ort. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichoro)  . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  which  was  introduced  by  the  dls- 
tinguislied  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Mr.  Poage,  along 
with  the  vice  chairman,  Mr.  McMillan, 
and  the  two  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Bklcher  and  Mr. 
Teacue. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
make  more  credit  available  to  the  strug- 
gling farmers  and  ranchers  in  this  coun- 
try along  with  those  nonfarmers  living 
in  rural  areas.  Ijet  me  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  any  reasonable 
assistance  we  may  give  to  those  hving  ui 
rural  America  will  benefit  the  country 
a .  a  whole.  If  we  can  do  something  to 
stop  the  trend  of  migration  from  the 
farm  to  the  city,  and  hopefully  to  re- 
verse the  trend,  we  will  actually  be  help- 
ing to  solve  both  rural  and  urban  prob- 
lems. The  fact  that  we  have  half  as  many 
farms  in  America  today  as  we  did  in  1950 
with  74  percent  of  our  population  now 
living  on  2  percent  of  our  land  certainly 
.should  give  us  some  insight  into  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  overcrowded  conditions 
in  the  urban  areas.  Certainly  the  25  mil- 
lion young  Americans  who  moved  from 
rural  to  urban  areas  in  a  25-year  period 
from  1945  to  1970  should  explain  a  part 
of  the  problems  of  overpopulation  in 
urban  areas  If  the  estimates  that  an- 
other 100  million  Americans  will  move 
from  the  farm  to  the  city  in  the  next  30 
years  are  correct  we  will  face  more  and 
more  urban  problems. 

It  is  incumbent  on  this  Congress  to 
make  every  effort  to  reverse  the  popula- 
tion imbalance  for  the  sake  of  both  rural 
and  urban  America.  Rural  development 
and  improvement  is  dependent  upon  the 
availabihty  of  credit.  It  is  understand- 
able that  the  private  lending  institutions 
are  concentrating  the  vast  majority  of 
their  funds  in  the  lu-ban  areas  where 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  loans  and 
a  great  deal  more  security  for  repayment. 
However,  the  future  of  this  country  is 
directly  related  to  the  development  of 
niral  America. 

Specifically,  the  bill  before  this  House, 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  will  re- 
organize and  streamhne  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  Federal  farm  credit 
system.  The  present  limitation  on  rural 
loans  of  65  percent  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  farm  or  ranch  will  be  raised 
to  85  percent.  This  20-percent  Increase 
in  borrowing  ability  for  the  farmer  and 
rancher  will  enable  them  to  make  many 
needed  Improvements  in  living  conditions 
imd  production  capability  and,  in  some 
rases,  will  enable  the  farmer  or  rancher 
to  continue  in  his  chosen  profession 
rather  than  being  forced  to  close  douTi 
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tlie  farm  or  ranch  and  head  for  the  over- 
crowded urban  areas. 

In  the  same  manner,  I  believe  that  the 
provision  of  this  bill  to  allow  nonfarm 
rural  housing  loans  to  people  living  In 
communities  of  2,500  or  less  -vWX  con- 
tribute to  the  living  conditions  and  the 
stability  of  these  communities.  The  pri- 
vate lending  institutions  are  not  eager 
to  venture  into  these  areas  and  the  loan 
programs  available  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  HUD 
agencies  are  totally  Inadequate.  The  fact 
that  this  bill  would  prohibit  any  Federal 
farm  credit  system  from  investing  more 
than  15  percent  of  funds  for  nonfarm 
rural  housing  loans  provides  adequate 
safeguards  against  abuse.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  timely  and  needed  bill  for  riu-al 
development. 

Mr.  POAOE  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man   from    Washington    <Mr.    McCor- 

MACK  >  . 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  I 
support  H.R.  11232,  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971.  I  represent  a  largely  rural  con- 
gresslontd  district,  and  this  legi.slation 
shows  to  me,  and  will  reaffirm  to  my  con- 
stituency, a  renewed  interest  by  Con- 
gre.ss  in  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
Nation's  family  farmer 

During  the  last  55  years,  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1916, 
the  system  has  proven  itself  one  of  ef- 
ficiency and  dependability.  The  Con- 
gress has  periodically  attempted  to  up- 
date and  to  streamhne  the  credit  system 
to  more  adequately  meet  the  financial 
problems  of  the  family  farms  of  this  Na- 
tion, but  It  has  become  apparent  that  a 
piecemeal  approach  to  change  in  the  ex- 
isting law  is  inadequate.  The  Farm  Credit 
Act  we  are  considering  today  will 
strengthen,  through  consolidation  and 
expansion  of  existing  laws,  an  already 
valuable  program,  so  that  it  can  meet 
today's  needs. 

Originally  tlUs  was  a  Federal  loan  pro- 
gram, but  the  borrower -owned  banks  and 
credit  associations  have  faithfully  repaid 
all  Federal  loans  and  are  now  debt  free. 
Although  the  agriculture  community  is 
caught  In  a  cost-price  squeeze  and  be- 
deviled more  than  urban  dwellers  by  high 
interest  rates,  I  am  proud  to  observe  that 
the  Farm  Credit  System  Ls  a  free  man's 
honest  answer  to  these  threats. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  has  always 
been  a  dependable  defense  for  the  farm- 
er, no  matter  what  the  financial  temper- 
ament of  the  Nation  has  been.  Rural 
communities  are  not  now  going  to  for- 
sake their  small  local  banks  and  lending 
Institutions  just  because  Uils  bill  becomes 
law.  Master  John  Scott  of  the  National 
Grange  spoke  to  this  point; 

We  liave  always  relied  heavily  on  tHe  oom- 
merclai  banking  Inatltutloua.  the  amaU 
country  banks  and  other  lending  inatltu- 
tloiia  and  we  still  desperately  need  their 
services. 

This  legislation  also  directs  Itself  to 
what  I  beUeve  to  be  one  of  America's  first 
priorities — the  retention  o*  the  youth  of 
our  rural  areas  in  their  home  farming 
communities  to  insure  the  perpetuation 
of  the  family-farm  traditions.  This  act 


is  stating  for  the  first  time  what  we  of 
rural  America  have  always  been  aware: 
agriculture  is  not  Umited  to  the  land 
utilized,  It  Is  a  major  Integrated  element 
in  our  economy,  including  the  many 
farm-related  services  In  our  rural  com- 
munities. These  rural  communities  de- 
pend upon  the  family  farmer,  and  the 
family  farmer  dei>ends  on  them. 

When  this  legislation  is  passed.  It  will 
be  with  a  renewed  feeling  of  hope  and 
accomplishment  that  I  will  report  to  my 
constituents  that  a  bold  step  has  been 
taken  by  the  Congress,  consistent  with 
traditional  characteristics  of  integrity 
and  Industry  that  have  made  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  great  and  have  given  him 
an  opportunity  to  stand  on  his  own  two 
feet 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  >ield  such 
time  as  he  may  consxmie  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stagckrsi  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  as  written. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  i  Mr.  Mahon  < . 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  join  the  able  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  <Mr.  Poage* 
and  his  committee  in  support  of  this  farm 
credit  legislation.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
to  work  for  this  legislation  and  I  beUeve 
it  will  serve  the  b^t  interest  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  Nation. 

Mr  ALEX.\NDER  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
been  asked  by  ofBcials  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  in  the  St.  Louis  district 
to  include  in  our  discussion  today  the 
remarks  on  farm  credit  made  by  Con- 
gressman Wilbur  D,  Mills  of  Arkan.sas 
at  the  annual  stockholders  meeting  ot 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  A.ssociation  at 
Searcy,  Ark. 

Congressman  Mills  gave  this  address 
on  August  25,  1971.  He  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing authorities  in  the  Nation  on  economic 
and  financial  matters.  His  thoughts  on 
the  subject  before  us  today  are  further 
evidence  of  the  need  for  reform  within 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Congressman  Mills'  speech  follows 
Talk   bt  Congressman   Wilbub  D.  Uil-ls  at 

THE  ANNT'AI.  StOCKHOI.DEBS  MZETINC  Or  THE 

Peoebal  Land  Bank  Assoclation  or  Seabcy, 

Ark..  Adcust  26,  1971 

President  WUlle  Wyatt.  members  of  the 
board  of  directors,  stockholders,  wives  mnny 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

It  Is  always  good  to  ^t  to  be  home  with 
neighbors  and  friends  and  certainly  I  n-el- 
come  this  occasion  to  share  a  few  thoughts 
with  you  at  this  your  annual  meeting  of  the 
Federal   Land  Bank  Association  of  Searcy 

It  la  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here,  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion for  the  excellent  record  of  this  past 
year  In  providing  much  of  the  long-term 
credit  needs  of  our  farmers  In  this  seven- 
county  area  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  loan  volume  of  your  association,  at  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  of  this  year,  was 
almost  $»t4  million.  This  Is  a  8S  percent  in- 
crease over  the  loan  volume  of  Just  five  years 
ago  I  do  not  know  whether  it  denotes  the 
condition  we  farmers  are  getting  into  or 
not,  but  It  is  a  remarkable  Increase.  De- 
spite this  Increase  In  activity,  the  number 
of  loans  ouutandlng  has  been  decreasing 
over  the  years  This  decline  is.  of  course, 
part    of   the    national    trend    toward    larger 


farms  and  fewer  farmers  that  many  of  us 
regret  to  see  iiappeaing.  I  am  tolu  alao  that 
the  association  is  continuing  its  fine  record 
regarding  deii<;iquent  loans  and  that  only 
about  one  in  100  loans  are  delinquent  at  any 
one  time.  And  most  of  Ihoee  are  delluquent 
for  less  than  a  six -month  period.  In  these 
days  of  cost-price  pressures,  I  am  sure  that 
few  of  our  financial  institutions  are  able  to 
achieve  sucii  sound  resvilts.  Of  course,  I 
would  expect  such  a  record  of  5iccompliah- 
ment  and  service  to  the  fanners  of  this  aiea 
from  the  men  who  have  for  years  been  con- 
nected In  some  way  or  other  with  the  Searcy 
Laud  Bank  Association. 

RuToi  AdiiLStment  Problemi.  Now  most 
speeches  on  farming  and  other  matters  these 
days  menilcn  the  decUne  in  our  farm  popu- 
lation and  in  our  number  of  farms.  Of  course. 
you  do  not  have  to  look  up  the  statistics,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  drive  down  any  road 
through  a  farming  area:  ail  you  see  are  a 
lew  houses  still  being  occupied  and  a  great 
number  of  houses  that  have  been  abandoned. 
I  say  we  do  not  need  to  look  at  statistics  to 
know  that  there  are  fewer  fanners  and  fewer 
farm  operations  And,  while  we  hear  a  lot 
about  the  pri.biems  that  have  been  created 
in  our  cities  by  the  migration  of  our  farm 
popul.'ition  to  urban  centers,  we  hear  a  lot 
less  about  the  adjustment  problems  of  our 
rural  areas,  stemming  from  this  loss  of  popu- 
lation and  the  decline  in  the  general  level 
of  economic  activity  In  our  small  towns  cities 
iind  Milages. 

Self -Help  Among  Farmers  Nevertheless. 
There  Is  a  new  and  growing  attitude  of  self- 
help — cooperation  In  otir  farm  communities 

thai  16  making  itself  felt  In  national  policies 
This  16  evident  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
commodity  oriented  organizations  Through 
such  organizations  farmers  are  developing 
programs  of  their  own  and  assuming  the  re- 
.sponslblllties  of  supply  management  and  a 
disposition  of  surplus  production  to  max- 
imize returns  to  producers  and  to  avoid  the 
age-old  problem  of  imbalance  in  supply  and 
demand.  This  growing  emphiasls  on  restoring 
more  freedom  of  choice  to  farmers  Is  evident 
in  our  overall  farm  policy  And  whUe  It  is 
too  early  to  completely  write  off  the  neces- 
sity of  production  centre!  In  certain  circmn- 
stsnces,  the  new  commodity  programs  pro- 
vided In  the  Agrlculttn^  Act  of  19T0  are 
providing  farmers  a  much  greater  latitude  In 
their  planning  of  production  and  marketing 
Nowhere  in  ag-rlcuUure  Is  this  attitude  of 
self-help  among  farmers  more  Important 
than  In  the  farmer-owned  and  operated  Farm 
Credit  S>-stem.  of  which  this  association  Is  a 
part 

Changes  in  Agriculture  Today  we  marvel 
at  the  revolutionary  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  agriculture,  not  merely  in  the 
last  five  years  but  over  the  last  ten.  firteea 
and  twenty  years  even  Just  over  the  past 
decade,  output  per  man  hour  In  the  agricul- 
tural sector  lias  increased  82  percent,  largely 
due  to  strides,  of  course,  in  research,  science, 
technology,  pesticides.  Increased  production 
from  farm  equipment,  and  fertlU»ers  which 
we  use  in  greater  amount  Now  during  this 
sante  period,  however,  food  prices  have  iri- 
creased  only  three-fourths  as  much  as  the 
prices  paid  for  other  consumer  products  This 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  one  which  I  doubt  Is 
fully  understood  and  realised  by  most  of  our 
consumers 

Farm  Credit  Needs  Soar.  It  has  long  been 
beyond  the  means  of  the  Individual  farmer  to 
set  aside  the  capital  needed  to  remain  com- 
petitive, and  this,  of  courae,  was  recocrnlzed  In 
the  flrst  Farm  Credit  Act  passed  by  the  Con- 
gTMs  In  IB18.  Agrlcultur*  tiaea  around  960 
bUllon  annually  ot  a<edlt  to  support  farm 
credit  needs.  Think  of  that  figure:  $80  bU- 
llon of  credit  anntiaUy  Kxparts  of  the  Federal 
Reserve    System   project    this   amount    viu 
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reach  anywhere  between  |90  and  9140  billion 
by  the  year  1880,  lea*  than  ten  years  from 
now.  The  hlatory  of  our  farm  operatlonB  haa 
been  one  of  fpwer,  but  larger  farma.  Farmers 
of  tcxlay  pnxtace  !»  percent  more  on  0  p«r- 
ceit  fewer  acres  than  but  one  decade  ago. 

0  le  farmer  can  prodnce  food  and  fibre  for 
49  mouths,  compared  to  just  23  ten  yean 
ago. 

Crtdit  to  Preserve  the  Family  Farm.  Amerl- 
c.\n  farm  policies  have  long  recognized  that 
o.  great  deal  of  the  strength  of  our  farming 
svstem  has  been  the  family  farm.  More  and 
ranre  Indlfldoal  farmers  are  having  to  com- 
pete with  well  organized  and  well  capitalized 
corporate  farming  organisations.  If  we  are  to 
preser^ra  Um  family  farm,  we  must  make  It 
pwslbile  for  the  IndtrMuaJ  farm  operator  to 
secure  the  needed  credit.  Without  It,  there 
will   b«   fewer  ten   years  from  now. 

Farm  CreMt  Sfitem.  No  program  can  do 
iu.vre  la  Qie  ftiture  for  the  American  farmer 
a(  tbe  least  oost — and  this  is  Important,  at 
the  least  cost  to  the  general  taxpayer — than 
m^  rartB  Credit  Elystem  of  which  your  as- 
.•uxMatiom  Is  such  a  vital  part.  I  mentioned 
now  faradtng  and  the  farm  debt  have  changed 
aver  the  Tears.  The  role  the  Farm  Credit 
.System  b&a  played  Is  Jiist  as  demonstrative 
of  chao^.  The  System's  share  of  fsrm  loans 
m  \yb»  was  17  percent  of  the  total  In  1970. 
U  had  risen  to  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
total.  Thus,  the  future  role  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  is  soundly  based  on  Its  past 
performance,  and  an  excellent  performance 
One  mlillon  individual  farmers  and  4, OCX) 
cooperatives  fuUy  own  the  entire  System, 
having  paid  back  in  1966.  In  full,  the  Federal 
Oovemniem  s  Initial  Investment.  You  str 
no  longer  owoed  by  the  public  You  are  owned 
by  your  own  Individual  members.  At  the 
end  of  19TK).  the  System's  net  worth  wa.s  $2.3 
blilion,  oX  which  tl.i  billion  represented  stock 
aiii  Investment  by  farnters  and  their  co- 
operatives In  fliicai  year  1971  alojie,  the  Sys- 
tem ciosed  loans  worth  $13  6  billion  and  had 
116  blUlon  tn  laaus  outstanding  Think  of 
that  growth. 

farm  Credit  Act  of  1971.  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware  that  tbe  Senate  has  passed  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971,  and  that  the  House  Agrl- 
cuiture  Commiilee  will  consider  its  version  Cf 
the  legi&IaUon  after  the  current  reccsn  at  the 
Congre«a.  This  legislation  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  agricultural  experts  landmark  legis- 
lation, provULLag  for  the  extension  and  Im- 
provenMot  m  a  credit  system  which  already 
has  an  excellent  record.  To  me.  I  think  It  Ls 
tne  greatest  proposed  change  In  the  Farm 
Credit  Syatem  since  its  inception  In   1916. 

Prom  my  per\i.sal  of  H  R  7138,  the  House  a 
version  of  ihe  Farm  Credit  Act  at  1871.  I  can 
see  that  the  legislation  does  four  bruad  things 
to    the    existing   Farm   Credit    System.    Now. 

1  am  not  talking  about  tbe  Senate  passed 
bill,  I  am  talking  about  the  bill  aj>  it  wa^ 
Initially  Introduced  In  the  House. 

1  Young  FarmtTS.  First.  It  will  allow 
ysunger  farmers  greater  accfas  to  sound 
credit.  1&  Ltiat  ijoud  or  bad.'  li  we  are  t<^>  sus- 
tain our  laxnxxiiif  uperatleiiui  and  etspecially 
our  family  Xarins.  tiie  young  men  who  dis- 
play mauagerLal  and  uperatlng  ability  but 
lack  '-he  naeded  and  necesi^ary  capital,  must 
have  acceiiB  to  the  capital  they  need  to  get 
theoi&elves  'Started  in  the  farming  industry.  If 
we  permit  the  well  to  dry  up,  I  do  nut  know 
what  will  happoii  m  the  future,  not  only  to 
the  public,  but  to  farming  In  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  most  acrluus  things  is  the 
fact  t'xat  the  average  age  of  the  American 
farmer  is  rtbiug  annually.  We  must  make  an 
effort  to  get  younger  men  IntD  the  field  of 
agriculture  If  agriculture  lu  this  country  is 
to  survive,  aiid  I  LbOok  this  one  piuvlslon 
alone  oX  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  would 
Justify  its  adoption. 

2.  Farmers'  Credit  Ne.eds.  Second,  the  leg- 
islation win  allow  more  flexibility  In  tailoring 


credit  to  tbe  Individual  farmer's  needs  and 
operatlona.  We  have  been  n waiting  UUa  for  a 

long  time. 

3.  Ntat-Farm  XurtU  Borne*.  Third.  It  pro- 
vide* for  oredlt  to  be  extended  to  rural  dwell- 
era.  other  than  ttaoae  who  actually  own  famu. 
to  finance  low  an<l  moderate  non-farm  rural 
housing  "Ve  are  trying  to  ose  the  Farm  Credit 
System  to  do  more  than  Just  provide  credit 
for  farman.  We  are  trying  to  uee  It  la  tlie 
forward  movement  of  the  development  of  the 
enthre  rural  area  of  tbe  United  States,  and  to 
make  It  possible  for  people  who  desire  to  live 
in  rural  areas,  even  though  they  do  not  farm 
but  may  work  In  the  farm  community,  town, 
or  city,  to  have  aceess  to  credit  which  they 
too  Und  very  dlflScult  to  obtain  Now,  while 
our  urban  areas  are  In  the  llaaeUght  as  far  as 
boualng  programs  are  concemod,  this  is  a 
most  Important  point:  Two-thirds  of  our 
sub-standard  housing  \s  not  In  the  urban 
areas.  It  it  In  the  rural  areas  of  Aroenca.  We 
hear  about  the  problems  In  the  urb»n  areas. 
But  we  cannot  overlook  the  problem  of  sub- 
standard housing  In  the  rmral  areas  of  this 
country  Now  the  pleas  for  urban  bousing 
have  all  but  Igiwred  the  conditions  that  exist 
in  rural  areas.  For  tbe  flrat  time,  credit  win 
be  anthorieod  for  rural  bousing.  Moreover. 
Fa'm  Credit  hocslng  wouM  be  run  at  abso- 
lutely iio  cost  to  the  Federal  Governmem 
and.  therefore,  at  no  cust  to  the  taxp.iyci-s  o." 
this  country. 

4.  Farr\-Relatrd  Btinnesses  and  Leasing 
Fourth,  the  legislation  would  authorise  credit 
to  farm-related  buslnefcses.  And  I  think  there 
is  a  great  need  for  this  provision,  when  we 
recognize  that  some  farm  machinery  can 
rost.  f.ir  example  up  to  $80,000  tea  one  piece 
of  equlprtient.  How  can  a  oommerclal  family 
farmer  purchase  such  equipment  as  a  »24,000 
combine''  Or  a  $20,000  to  »25.000  picker  Is 
not  that  about  what  you  pay  for  a  cotton 
picker  these  days'  Is  not  It  about  WO .000  for 
a  vegetable  harvester?  Now,  I  am  not  accus- 
ing these  dealers  of  being  too  high  priced,  I 
anj  Juat  stating  facts.  How  CAn  a  single, 
family-siau!  farm  f)ay  those  prices  for  that 
kind  of  efitilpment?  The  only  way  they  can 
do  it  today  is  to  pay  It,  or  go  In  the  hole  and 
perhaps  go  broke  In  the  process.  Now  most 
Just  canrwjt  do  It  'What  do  they  do?  Ttiey 
quit  the  farm  They  go  to  the  city,  looking 
for  Jobs  where  In  some  places  already  up  to 
30  percent  of  the  people  are  unemployed. 
Thus.  If  the  leglalatlou  becomes  law,  credit 
can  be  extended  to  certjJn  businesses  which 
could  purchase  one  or  more  of  each  nece.seary 
piece  of  equipment  for  leasing  and  ren'tlng 
to  the  fainlly-sise  farmer,  and  he  could  pay 
the  lease  price  He  could  pay  the  rental 
price,  whereas  he  cannot  pay  the  entire  cost 
The  Production  Credit  Asstjclatlons.  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  Feder.il  Laud  Bank  Assoclit- 
tiuns,  would  be  able  u>  flnanoe  thetie  much 
needed    farm-related  bui-inesses 

Now,  are  not  tliese  four  things  good?  Are 
not  these  four  tbings  m  the  interest  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and,  therefore,  lu  the  inter- 
est of  all  American  citizens?  I  think  un- 
c!ii\ibtedly  they  are  Thcee.  a-.  I  see  them,  are 
tiie  basic  br':>ad  provisions  uX  the  new  legisla- 
tion. 

Change  the  S5  Percent  Limitation  It  lis  too 
early  to  discuss  in  detail  how  this  legislation 
win  affect  the  Land  Bank  Associatluns  one 
by  one  It  13  clear,  however,  that  tbe  T-^ura 
Credit  Act  uf  1971  would  enable  the  Federal 
L,aiid  Bai^ks  and  the  Land  Bank  A.s&oclaUons 
to  make  loans  to  farmers  beyond  the  present 
65  percent  limitation.  That  Ifi  also  a  neces- 
sary change. 

Participation  in  Lrndiag.  For  the  Qrst 
time,  one  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank 
wuuid  participate  with  another  Federal  In- 
termediate Credit  Bajik  aiid  PrciducUon 
Credit  .\&i><'Ciations  in  making  loaiis,  Joint 
loans,  because  ot  tlie  Incraased  demands  for 
more  credit.  The  Farm  Credit  System  must 


have  broader  aeceas  to  more  credit.  Thus,  the 
legislation  would  provUle  for  p>artletp«tton 
at  ttom  cooperative  Farm  Oedlt  Sjntam  with 
oomaMrd*!  bwnks — coofierattve  credit  baaks 
worklBC  vltii  oomnvercial  bank*  in  suyplylng 
credit  to  the  farmera.  This  you  caazMt  do 
now 

Bespoiuive  to  Sural  Deieio^ment  and 
Agriculture.  In  a  word,  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1*71  would  improre  the  currrnt  Farm  Credit 
System  to  aasure  that  It  la  reepooetve  to  all 
types  of  raral  developfnent  and  a|p-lculture 
that  have  a  sound  and  real  base  for  oedlt. 
Now.  ttali  does  not  mean  under  this  WU  that 
a  locaJ  board  Is  gotng  to  make  a  loan  wbere 
there  is  not  aulllclezit  collateral  or  Juetlflca- 
tlon  for  the  loan.  But.  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  more  applicants  where 
there  Is  Justification  and  a  Jnstlftable  basis 
for  a  loan.  With  the  credit  needs  of  agrVrul- 
ture  for  the  future  ever  Increasing,  this 
legislation  would  permit  the  fully  fartner- 
owved  cooperatlTt  credit  aystem  to  adapt  Us 
ppogram  to  serve,  U>  full,  these  Irtcreaaed 
needs. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
Association  of  Searcy,  ail  of  Its  members  as 
•veil  as  Its  board  and  ofUclals,  win  tsike  ad- 
vantage of  the  Increased  flexibility  which 
win  be  available  when  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  becomes  law  and  conttnuea  to  pro- 
vide a  sound  source  of  needed  capital  for  tbo 
larm  communltteB  In  this  seven-county  area. 

Now  this  Act  has  not  been  paoeed  by  the 
House  It  hAA  pa.<»ed  the  Senate  wlUi  some 
araet.dmentE.  some  of  which  I  do  not  like 
They  are  not  too  Important.  But  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  considered  In  the  House  some- 
time this  Pall  after  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  reports  It  with  whatever  amend- 
ments It  may  see  fit  to  adid. 

Let  l/s  Foss  TKit  Legislatton.  This  blU  15 
not  without  ofJjKiftiUon.  There  are  lettens 
'■i  mi:;g  lu  opposing  It,  asking  for  Lhu  aineud- 
rijenl  or  that  amendment,  not  from  this 
!=itate  necessarily,  but  from  some  other  States 
You  do  have  two  Farm  Credit  Dlstrlrts.  one 
in  Texas  and  one  in  California,  that  are  ac- 
tively opposing  certain  p«rtE  of  It.  asking  for 
certain  amendments  of  the  legislation.  Tbry 
are  making  known  to  Congress  their  views 
Those  of  you  who  are  for  ttie  le^slatiou.  if 
you  want  It.  better  make  your  views  known. 
Let  us  pas.s  this  legislation  as  It  should  be 
passed  In  the  form  that  U  should.  In  order 
that  we  may  take  care  of  the  credit  needs 
of  the  great  rural  agricultural  area  of  this 
country,  because  those  needs  for  credit  are 
going  to  rlbe. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  fo>r  one  to  get 
to  be  with  you  tonight.  Thiuik  you  so  much. 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971,  H.R.  11232,  is  much 
needed  by  the  agrirtiltural  segment  of  our 
society  and  for  the  most  part  is  sound 
legislation. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
one  of  Liie  signers  of  the  .separate  views, 
my  objections  are  to  two  sertions  of  the 
bill,  one  of  which  may  In  Itself  oonstittrte 
a  threat  to  the  entire  farm  credit  sys- 
tem I  refer  to  section.s  1  10  and  2  IS^'a'* 
wiiirh  would  authoriTie  kian.s  to  nonfarm- 
ers  and  nonfarm  home  financing  In  rural 
areas 

The  farm  credit  law.s  were  drsi^nrd  to 
fulfill  the  credit  need.s  of  farmers  and 
farmer-operated  industries.  The  entire 
farm  credit  system  Is  unique  in  that  it  is 
today  entirely  farmer  owned  and  laxmer 
oix?rated. 

While  there  is  a  vacuum  and  a  need 
for  nonXarm  home  floaaclog  in  rural 
areas,  like  some  members  on  the  commlt- 
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tee.  I  would  have  much  preferred  that 
this  nonlarm  credit  come  from  changes 
in  the  present  FHA  legislation  or  through 
one  of  HUD's  other  programs  rather  than 
through  a  farm-oriented  credit  system. 

The  farm  credit  system  as  herein 
fought  to  be  expanded  is  meritorious  but 
the  system  should  be  restricted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  organized;  that 
is,  to  supply  credit  needs  for  farmers.  We 
are  in  effect  being  asked  to  increase 
farmer  credit  and  at  the  same  time  plow 
back  up  to  15  percent  of  the  expansion 
back  into  nonfarm  uses. 

Additionally  questionable,  under  sec- 
tion 1.10  Is  the  intent  that  authority  be 
granted  to  authorize  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  and  the  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tion "to  owm,  lease,  or  lease  with  option 
to  purchase  facilities  and  equipment 
needed  by  eliRible  borrowers  •  •  •■•  the 
same  authority  Is  extended  to  sections 
2  3<a).  2.15' a>,  and  3.7.  Clearly,  these 
new  authorizations  to  financial  Institu- 
tions would  authorize  them  to  purchase 
and  rent  farm  equipment  and  other 
related  facilities  which  they  feel  might 
be  needed  by  their  eligible  borrowers — 
even  airplanes. 

We  can  visualize  vacant  lots  around 
the  land  banks  and  PCA's  with  tractors, 
complckers.  and  the  like,  owned  by  the 
bank  and  used  to  encourage  ^respective 
customers. 

With  exception  of  these  two  provisions 
1  could  support  the  bill  on  passage  but 
inasmuch  as  the  matter  come.s  up  under 
suspension,  with  no  opportunity  for 
amendments,  I  mast  regL-^ter  opposition 
by  voting  in  the  neRative. 

The  SPEAKER  The  que.stion  is  on  the 
moUon  otrered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  th'.t  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H  R  11232,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken 

Mr.  OOODLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER   The  Chair  will  coimt. 

One  hundred  seventy-nine  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notifv  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  331,  nays  19,  not  voting  79, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  336) 
TEAS — 331 


Abbltt 

Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson. 

Tenn 
Andrews   Ala 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Aspinall 
Baker 
BeKich 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 


Belts 

HlaKKl 

Blester 

Blneham 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Bo(?g8 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brad  em  as 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Oblo 

Broyhlll.  NO. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Maaa. 

Burllson,  Mo. 


Burton 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabfll 
Caflery 
Camp 
Carey.  NT. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex 
CederberK 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clatisen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conyers 
Oorman 
Cotter 


Co ug hi  in 

Culver 

Daniel,  Vs. 

Davis,  Os. 

Davis,  8  C. 

Davis.  Wig 

de  la  Qarza 

Uelauey 

Dell  urns 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Devlne 

I^irkinstJii 

Din>!ell 

Donohue 

iKiru 

r>owdy 

Downing 

I^rlnsn 

Dulski 

Duncan 

du  Puiil 

Uwyer 

F-'Imonrlson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

t'i wards,  Calif 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evan«.  C.0I0 

Evina.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fisher 

Fl>MXl 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D 
Forsylhe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Prelinnhuysen 
Fren:rel 
Frey 

FulUin.  Tenn 
Fuqua 
Oalir.anakls 
Oallairher 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Oraaao 
Gray 

ivreen   Ori-K. 
Ureen  Pa 
nnffln 

OrifBths 
nroas 
tJubser 
C7\irte 
ilaean 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Jiaiiiey 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen   Wash 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
HaRtin^s 
Hathaway 
Hechler  W  Va 
Helstoaki 
Hendersfm 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Htllis 
Hotsan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hunifste 
Hunt 


Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Ji  nes.  NO 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kast-eomeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczvnskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

I. an  drum 

Latta 

Lcggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Uoyd 

liong,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McFall 
McKay 

McKevltt 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mahon 
Mall  I  lard 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathls.  Ga 
Mnt.fiunapa 
blayue 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills,  ArK. 
Mills,  Md. 
M!nlsh 
Mink 
Mttcbell 
Mizrll 
Millohan 
Montgomery 
Moorbead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murphy   N  Y 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nplsen 
Nichols 
Ot)€y 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
OT^eUl 
Passman 
Patten 


Addabbo 

Buchanan 

Clawson,  Del 

Crane 

Dellenback 

Erlenbom 

Ooodllng 


Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N  C 

NATS— 19 

O  rover 
Heckler  Mass 
Land  grebe 
Peyser 
Rarlck 
Rosenthal 
St  Germain 


Price,  ni. 

Prioe.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purctil 

Qiile 

Quillen 

Hailsback 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Retd.  NY. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va, 

Rodino 

Rogers 

R   ncalio 

Rooncy,  N  T 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruush 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

.Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Batterfleld 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Scbelius 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shriver 

Sikes 


Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY 

Snyder 

Spence 

Sprlnii-er 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz 

Steiger.  Wis 

Stephens 

stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

TeaKue.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex 

Thompson,  Oa 

Thomson,  Wis 

Thone 

Tleman 

Cdall 

■Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

W  ampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

WiUiams 

WllB<un,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyrnan 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Pla. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Schmltz 
Schneebell 
Van  Deerlln 
Wolfl 
Wydler 


Byrne,  Pa. 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clay 

CoUner 

Conte 

DanleU.  N.J. 

Dunlelsou 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Eckhardt 

Edwards   La 

Ell  berg 

Fish 

Oarmatz 

Oaydos 

Glalmo 

(ioid  water 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hhwklns 

Havg 


Hftbert 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Kartb 

Ree 

Long  La. 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

Madden 

Mathias.  Call.' 

Miller.  Calif, 

Mmshall 

Mcnagan 

Morgan 

M  .88 

Murphy 

Nix 

ihtman 

Pirme 

Rees 

Robison 

Roe 
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NY. 


Rooney.  Pa. 

Rousselot 

Boy 

Roybal 

Baylor 

Skubltz 

Stanton, 

J  William 
Stanton, 

James  V, 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Taicotl 
TeiT> 

Thompson  N.J. 
Veysey 
WhaUey 
Whitten 
W  Id  nail 
Wlgsina 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


NOT  VOTINO— 79 
Abernethy  BadUlo  Bevlll 

Abouressk  Baring  Blanton 

Anderson,  HI.      Barrett  Burleson.  Tex. 


So  'two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof!  the  rules  were  suspwnded  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced    the   following 

pairs: 

Mr  Thompson  C  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Bob- 
Is^  n  ot  New  York 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr  J   William  Stanton. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr  Plrnle 

Mr  Abernethy  with  Mr  Chamberlain. 

Mr  Blanton  with  Mr.  Talcott 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr  Mlnshall 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr   McClure. 

Mr  James  V  Stanton  with  Mr  Fish, 

Mr  Colmer  with  Mr  Skublta. 

Mr  Monagan  with  Mr,  Conte, 

Mr  Miller  of  California  with  Mr  Veysey, 

Mr,  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Terry 

Mr  Garmatz  with  Mr,  McEwen. 

Mr  Dent  with  Mr  McDade 

Mr  Oaydoe  with  Mr  McCulloch 

Mr  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr   widnall. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Ooldwater 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  Halpern 

Mr  Barrett  with  Mr.  Whalley 

Mr   Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr   Savior. 

Mr  Karth  with  Mr  Wiggins, 

Mr,  Charles  H    Wilson  with  Mr    Rousselot. 

Mr  Whitten  with  Mr.  Jacobs 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnols. 
Mr  Eilberg  with  Mr  Jarman 
Mr.   Danielson   with   Mr    Mathlas  of   Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  Clark  with  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Abourezk  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr  Baring  with  Mr  BadUlo. 
Mr  Dow  with  Mr   Clay 
Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr  Dervrtnskl. 
Mr  Nix  with  Mr  Eckhardt. 
Mr  Hanna  with  Mr  Murphy  of  Illinois. 
Mrs.     Hicks     of     Massachusetts     with     Mr. 
Morgan. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr  Moss. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr  Roy 

Mr  Roybal  with  Mr   Roe 

Mr   Stubblefield  with  Mr  Rees. 

Mr  SMTTH  of  New  York  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea," 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
(S.  1483 >  to  further  provide  for  the  farm- 
er-owned cooperative  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
and  their  cooperatives,  for  rurai  resi- 
dences, and  to  associations  and  other  en- 
tities upon  which  farming  operations  are 
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dependent,  to  provide  for  an  adequate 
and  flexibte  floir  of  money  Into  rural 
areas,  aad  to  modemije  and  coosottdate 
existinc  farm  credit  law  to  meet  cunent 
and  future  rural  credtt  needs,  and  for 
oLher  pnrposes,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate ocnskteratlon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Senate 
bilL 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  DELANEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  i£  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hoiise  was  ordered. 

Halt  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowinc  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  BtM   No.   U7  I 


Abemethy 

Cteydos 

Pepper 

Abourezk 

Otalino 

Pike 

OoMvmter 

Pln»»e 

Anderson. 

Oud* 

Pryor.  Ai*. 

Ti>na 

ll«l»iiii 

Otilllan 

Aahley 

itees 

Asplnall 

H&rmha 

HutierU 

Badlllo 

Haxrey 

lUibLauii.  If.T 

Bannii 

Hm-wkina 

Roe 

Barrrlt 

H»y« 

BerUl 

Blcka.lian 

RowatK&l 

Blanton 

Hcrmrd 

Rooaaek/t 

Broom  field 

.teoota 

Hoy 

B\irl<«on.  Tn 

JarBo&n 

Roybal 

Burton 

KarUl 

Runi^Kls 

Byrne,  rti 

Ke« 

Saylor 

CMerberK 

Klmr 

Srtierle 

Oiler 

I*iidrum 

Slkes 

ChjimberlAin 

L«ia(rtt 

Stek 

ChAppell 

Skutats 

Chlafcolm 

IxMic  La^ 

SatUi^  Calif 

CUik 

Lujao 

SmlOuN  T. 

CJ«T 

MeClory 

Stanton. 

Colmer 

McClure 

J  Will  lam 

Conte 

MoOltfkKli 

atanton. 

CotvtT 

McOMe  'J 

JaOMaV 

aaoiets.  ■  J 

UrXsen 

Btepbena 

DknielBon 

lilmctlaa^kl. 

sixia«s 

IDbtIx.  Oa. 

Mur 

StubbleArM 

Dmt 

•■m<Ulm 

Talcott 

Derwinsta 

Mamtenl 

TPTTT 

□Nk*    * 

■■Ifct— .  C«lif 

Donolitia 

Ml&r.  OmiU. 

OdaU 

D0W 

Milta.  AlH 

Verary 

Dwyef 

MinahaJl 

Whaien 

Eckhardt 

fc*""»y  " 

Wballer 

Edwurtls.  La 

kfoorbesd 

Whltt.en 

nibent 

MOTRMl 

WMnall 

Bshleman 

Moata«r 

WicKlna 

BvAjoa.  Co»o 

U^MS 

WUIlaaia 

Evtnjs,  Tct.n- 

Muipfay.  lU 

Wlteon. 

PlAfa 

Muiviby.  NY 

ChartcsH. 

Flyiit 

KU 

Zwacb 

Pord   Oerald  H 

Pmtm&n 

0«rm«tz 

Prtty 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rolicall  299 
Members  have  answered  to  their  nanie.s. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  oonaent.  further  pro- 
ceedin«,6  ander  the  call  were  ittspenEed 
aith. 


FARM  CREDIT  ACT  OF   191  \ 

The  SPEAKER    The  Clerk  »-lIl  read 
the  UUe  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obleeUon  to 
the  reqoest  of  tte  (entleman  from  Texas? 

There  wma  no  obiecttac. 

Tlw  C1ei«  re«l  tfae  Senate  bin. 
AKzywxvT  upriaiD  vr  m.  Foina 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oOer  an 


The  Clerk  read  as  f  cdlows : 

Amactdmant  oSarad  by  Mr.  Poaaa:  Strike 
all  aftar  tba  cnacttnc  dauae  of  S.  IMS  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  tbe  provLslona  at  BLR 
11232.1 


KAT6— 266 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  MH  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  tlie  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iHR  11232)  was 
lakl  on  tiie  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  POAGE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  Wn  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Ls  .so  ordered. 

"niere  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL  MORATORIUM  ON 
KILLINGS    OP    WHALES 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  U) 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  tH.  Con.  Res.  387  > 
requesting  the  Secretary  of  State  to  call 
for  an  bntematlonal  moratorium  of  10 
years  on  the  killing  of  all  species  of 
whale,  porpoise,  and  dolphin — compris- 
ing the  order  of  cetaceans. 

menxzMTiAi.  motion 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Speaker.  I  have  a  preferential  motion 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  preferential  motion 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Spea^Lcr.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  l.s 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  C^iair  will  count 

One  hmdred  and  eighty-four  Memliers 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  th<> 
roU. 

The    question    was    taken;    and   there 
were — yeas  SI.  nays  255.  answered  ■pres- 
ent'  1.  not  voting  122,  as  follows. 
[Roll  No.  asS] 
YEAS— 51 


AbMU 

OnlBn 

Nlchola 

Addabko 

Groaa 

Qule 

Andrews.  Aia. 

Hall 

RallstMCk 

Andrew*. 

Hanlta 

Rarlrk 

N   Dak 

HaaUnsa 

Sandman 

Archer 

Hedder  Maaa 

Schmlte 

Aab brook 

Hicka.  Waata. 

Scbweacat 

Blacatourn 

LaiMl«raiM 

Bblplay 

ByroB 

l^nt 

8n|>der 

Lloyd 

Spence 

Clawaon.  Del 

UcKlnner 

Stelgw,  Aria. 

Daniel.  Va 

Martio 

Teagua.  Tea. 

DennW 

Mama    ' 

TbooapaoB.  Oa. 

Denne 

Mlctad 

Wacconner 

OlckloaoD 

Mfltar.OWD 

Wydler 

Dowdy 

Monti  ■■■/ 

Toujag.V)*. 

DownlQS 

Myera 

PkiweiB 

Helaea 

Ataatw 

Preoael 

OtaT 

Fray 

O'Hafs 

Anderaon, 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

OWHf. 

PiM|ua 

o-moL 

Aodaraon.  Dl. 
AjinunzAo 

Oallflaaakla 

Ps^KBlftS 

aaUa«lMr 

Pattvn 

Arenda 

asttya 

Psrklna 

Aahley 

CMbbons 

Pettis 

Aaptn 

OonaUea 

IVyaer 

BaAer 

Ctoo4lll« 

Pieftla 

Beglch 

Oraaao 

Pike 

Belrher 

Gray 

Poage 

Bell 

Oraen.  Oreg 

Po«»eU 

Bennett 

Oreen.  Pa. 

PoC 

Bersland 

anotha 

PoweU 

BlaKKl 

O I  u  rej 

Preyw.  N  C. 

Bteater 

Oude 

Prtoe,  m 

BUxcb^m 

Hacan 

Prtn»i,Tek. 

Blatnlk 

UaJey 

Puclaakl 

Bocks 

Hamilton 

PurceU 

Boland 

HamnieT- 

Ran<MU 

BoUlns 

Baagel 

Bow 

Hanley 

Bckl.  N  r. 

Brademas 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Reuas 

Braaoo 

Hamnston 

Rhodes 

Bray 

Hatliaway 

Riagle 

Bnakley 

Uacaiar  W   Va 

RoblBKin.  Va. 

Brouka 

Helatoakl 

Bodlno 

Broomflekl 

Hraderaon 

RoKera 

Burtgiwan 

HUlta 

Roncallo 

Bfowq.  Mich 

Hocao 

Boooey.  NT. 

Brown.  Ohio 

HollAeld 

Rosenthal 

BroyhlU.  If  C 

Borton 

Rostenkuwakl 

KoyhUl.  Va 

Hoamer 

Rowah 

Bucikanaa 

Ooward 

Rivpe 
Ruth 

Biir*e.  Fla 

Hull 

Burke  Mass 

Hungate 

Ryan 

Burllaon.  Mo 

Hunt 

St  Oermatn 

Burton 

Hutrlitnaon 

Barbaitea 

Byrnes.  W1&. 

ItharH 

Ijattakflsid 

Cabell 

Johnson.  Calif 

Bcheuer 

OalTery 

Jobnaon.  Pa 

Schneebell 

Camp 

Jonas 

Scott 

Carey.  N  Y 

Jooea.  Ala. 

Sebellus 

Carney 

Jones.  N  C 

Selberlln« 

Oarter 

Jones,  "lynii 

Bhoup 

Caaey.  Tex- 

Katwxmcler 

Shrlver 

Clancy 

Kazen 

Bisk 

Clauaen. 

KeatlOK 

Don  H 

Keith 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cleveland 

Kemp 

aprlneer 

Kluceynakl 

Staggers 

ColUna.  Tex 

Koch 

StMd 

Oonable 

Kiivkendsll 

Steele 

Oorman 

Kyi 

Bvelger  Wis 

CoushJin 

Kyroe 

Stratton 

Crsiie 

Latta 

Stuckey 

CuWer 

I, Ink 

Sullivan 

nana,  s  c 

IxjnK.  Md 

Darta.  Wis 

McCnoAey 

Taylor 

de  la  Oar/a 

McColl  later 

Teagve.  Cailf. 

Delaney 

McCormack 

Thomaon.  Wis 

Delienback 

McDonald. 

Tbone 

Delluma 

Mich 

Tteman 

Deoholm 

McPall 

iniwian 

DlnRell 

McKay 

Van  Deerlln 

Dorn 

McKentt 

Vander  JaKt 

Drlnan 

McMUlan 

Vanlk 

Oulakt 

Maaon 

VigDrtta 

Duncan 

Mallllard 

Waldle 

du  Pont 

Mann 

Wampler 

Bdmourdaoc 

MatHlaCJa 

Ware 

Bdwarda.  Ala 

Matsuna«a 

White 

Edwards.  Caltf 

Mas-.zoll 

Whltehurst 

Erlenborn 

Meeds 

Wilson.  Bob 

Each 

Metcalfe 

Winn 

Fa«-ell 

Mlkva 

Wolff 

Flrulley 

Mills   Md. 

Wright 

fisher 

Mlnlsh 

Wyatt 

Flood 

Mink 

Wylle 

Poley 

Mitchell 

W>'man 

Ford 

MIzell 

Yates 

William  D 

Mollohan 

Yatron 

Foray  ihe 

Morse 

Young.  Tex. 

Fountain 

Mtisher 

ZabloCkl 

Frsser 

Watcher 

Zlon 

Frelin^uyaen 

Nedzl 
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Collier 

WOT  vonito- 

-122 

Abernettojr 

BetU 

Clark 

Abouicak 

Be»lU 

Clay 

AlexanOar 

Blaaton 

Colmer 

Arultaaon. 

Burlaamv.  Tex. 

Conte 

Taan 

ByriM.  Pa. 

Conyera 

AaptnaU 

CeilcrbMB 

Cotter 

Badlllo 

CelMr 

DanieU.  If  J. 

Baring 

CbMnterlatD 

Barrett 

CbMMlM 

DavU,Oa. 

Novembe 

r  1,  1971 

d 

Dent 

Lecsett 

Booney.  Pa. 

Derwlnakl 

Lennon 

Ronaaelmt 

Dlgsa 

Lone.  I'a. 

Roj 

Dooohus 

Lutan 

Roybal 

Dow 

McClory 

Runnels 

Dwyer 

McCltire 

Sayior 

Krkhardt 

Medinoefa 

Scherte 

Bdwanla.La. 

afrfV/<» 

Slkea 

eUbecx 

McSwen 

SkuMti 

Bahletnan 

Maoftnnald, 

Smith.  Calif. 

Erana.  Oolo. 

Maoa. 

Smith.  M.T. 

Kylna.  Tenn. 

Madden 

Stanton. 

Pish 

M.tm»«  Calif 

J.  wmtam 

Plynt 

Melcber 

Stanton. 

Pord.  Oerald  R 

Miller.  Calif. 

JameaT. 

Oarmata 

Mllla.  Ark. 

Step  bene 

Oajnloa 

Mtnshall 

Stokaa 

Olalnio 

Monasan 

Btubblefleld 

Oold  water 

Moorhead 

Talcott 

Outiser 

Morgan 

Terry 

Halpem 

Moai 

Thmnpson,  N  J 

Hanna 

Murphy,  ni. 

Udall 

Banaan.  Waab. 

Murphy.  W  T. 

Veyaey 

Harvey 

Nlz 

Wbalea 

Hawklna 

Patman 

Wtaalley 

Hays 

PeUy 

Whltten 

Hubert 

Pepper 

Wldnall 

Hlcka.  Maaa. 

Plrnle 

WlSKlna 

Jaooba 

WHUams 

Jarman 

QnUlen 

Wllaon. 

Karth 

Rees 

CbarlesH. 

Kee 

Roberta 

Zwacb 

Kins 

BoMaon.  NY. 

lAnrirum 

Roe 
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So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  Bxll.  Hacah,  and  Latta 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


INTERNATIONAL  MORATORIUM   ON 
KHiLINOS  OP  WHALES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Con.  Ras.  887 

Wbereaa  the  blue  whale,  the  largest  crea- 
ture on  earth,  has  been  reduced  by  the  whal- 
ing Industry  to  a  point  of  near  extinction, 
and 

Whereas  deq>lte  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commlsfilon  has  placed  It 
In  a  totally  protected  category,  numl>er«  of 
these  and  other  endangered  species  of  whales 
continue  to  be  taken  In  error  by  whalers,  and 

Whereas  the  aeverely  endangered  gray 
whale  haa  Increased  Its  numbers  succesafully 
after  ytmn  of  protection,  and 

Whereska  much  remaina  to  be  learned  about 
theae  unique  creaturea  through  aclentlflc 
study  of  their  behavior,  and 

Whereaa  It  la  the  Intent  of  the  Knd&ngered 
Species  Act  to  prevent  conditions  that  could 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  :;nlmals.  and 

Whereas  even  those  apeclea  of  whale,  por- 
poise, and  dolphin  (comprlalng  the  order  of 
cetaceans)  which  are  not  In  ImnrUnent  dan- 
ger of  extinction  will  become  so  If  present 
hunting  preaaures  are  continued,  and 

Whereaa  whales  (cetaceans)  form  s  re- 
source which  may  prove  of  Importance  to 
mankind  In  the  future  If  their  numbers  are 
not  decimated  now,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
led  the  world  in  placing  the  lialeen  and  apenn 
whales  on  the  endangared  ^MClas  list  so  that 
producu  made  from  these  and  other  endan- 
gered species  nxay  not  be  Imported,  and  baa 
also  moved  to  and  the  last  wtiallng  by  Its 
iiBtiouals:  Now,  therefore,  l>e  it 

Hftolved  by  the  Houu  o/  Jlepr«teni*tives 
( the  Senate  ooncurrinf) ,  livat  the  Seoratary 
of  State  ia  requaatad  to  call  for  an  Inter- 
na tional  nKtratorlum  of  tan  yaara  on  tbe 
Intentional  kllllAg  for  oommercial  puipoaes 
of  all  apaolaa  of  whales  (catsoaans) . 


The  SPEAKER.  l£  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  OROSB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obiectlcn.  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  387  deals  with  a  sim- 
ple issue  about  which  I  am  sure  most  of 
us  are  in  agreement.  Furthermore,  the 
approval  of  this  resolution  will  not  cost 
any  money. 

The  resolution  merely  requests  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  call  for  an  interna- 
tional moratorium  of  10  years  on  the 
intentionai  '^""Tig  for  commercial  pur- 
poses of  all  species  of  whales,  porpoise, 
and  dolphin — comprising  the  order  of 
cetaceans. 

There  is  in  existence  already  an  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission — to  which 
the  ttaited  States  belongs— which  deals 
with  matters  involving  whales.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  set  up  an  organization  to 
do  what  this  resolution  requests. 

The  problem  as  far  as  the  United 
SUtes  is  concerned  Is  strictly  an  ecologi- 
cal one.  Whale  products  are  of  very  lim- 
ited importance  to  the  United  States  and 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  imports  of  prod- 
ucts derived  from  whales  will  be  pro- 
hibited. Also,  by  the  end  of  this  year,  the 
United  States  will  be  out  of  the  whaling 
business. 

TTie  problem  Is  that  whales  are  be- 
coming extinct  and  some  of  the  larger 
species — namely  the  blue  whale — are  vir- 
tually extinct  now. 

The  U.S.S.R.  and  Japan  are  the  two 
countries  that  continue  actively  to  kill 
whales  and  the  purpose  of  this  resoluUon 
is  to  request  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
take  up  this  problem  with  these  and  other 
governments  in  an  effort  to  obtain  actlan 
before  it  is  too  late. 

I  believe  that  most  Members  of  the 
House  were  visited  by  representatives  of 
various  organisations  urglnc  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  conaerve  the  whale  pop- 
nlation.  This  resdutian  is  our  effort  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  OROeS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  resolution  for  whatever  it  may  be 
worth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  reqtiests  for 
time  and  yield  back  the  Isalance  of  my 
time.  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ex-ery  12  minutes,  another  whale  is 
slaughtered  on  the  high  seas,  a  total  of 
over  42,000  of  these  magnificent  animals 
last  year  alone.  The  blue  whale,  largest 
mammal  on  earth,  has  been  relentlessly 
decimated  to  the  point  that  perhaps  (mly 
1,000  roam  the  seas  today.  Similarly,  tbe 
hnmpback,  right  and  bowhead  species 
am<xig  others,  have  been  virtually  exter- 
minated. As  each  particular  species  is 
depleted,  the  whaling  industry  turns  to 
another  which  is  more  plentiful,  ao  that 
the  entire  race  of  whales,  not  Just  several 
breeds,  is  on  the  verve  of  extinction. 

This  resolution  Is  designed  to  protect 
the  whale  frotn  oonplete  annlhUatlm, 
if  the  hour  is  not  too  late  already.  It 
cans  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to  de- 
clare a  10-year  moratorium  on  the  In- 
tentlonal  kilUdc  for  coounerclal  pur- 
posat  of  all  whales,  dolptilns,  and  por- 
r  ntoni  l^ie  reetrtetlOD  Is  limited  to  com- 


mercial interests  because,  it  is  recognized 
that  Eskimos  depend  u^<m  whale  meat 
as  a  source  of  food.  Furthermore,  the 
measure  has  been  expanded  to  include 
the  dolphin  and  porpoise  since.  It  is 
feared  that  with  a  prohibition  against 
whales,  the  Industry  will  turn  its  atten- 
tion toward  these  smaller  members  of 
the  whale  family.  Indeed  last  year  alone. 
it  was  climated  that  as  many  as  200,000 
of  them  were  killed  by  iiie  Japanese 
whaling  Industry. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  protect- 
ing the  whale  over  and  above  the  esthetic 
beauty  of  these  mammoth  creattires  and 
the  possible  ecological  consequences  re- 
sulting from  their  loss.  There  Is  evidence 
that  they  possess  a  highly  complex  and 
sophisticated  Intelligence  quotient  that 
is  worthy  of  further  scientific  study  A 
10-year  moratorium,  providing  the  bare 
r.ilnimum  time  estimated  for  them  to  re- 
rcver  sufDciently,  win  at  least  allow 
scientists  to  study  and  etplore  the 
whale's  habits  and  capabilities. 

But,  time  is  rapidly  running  out  in  the 
'ight  to  save  the  whale.  Granted,  this  is 
a  last  ditch  effort,  but  apparently.  It  is 
the  only  option  left  to  us.  The  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission  was  founded 
in  1940  to  regulate  the  annual  catch  of 
whales  to  malntjiln  them  in  sufBcient 
numbers  that  they  remain  commerdally 
viable  as  well  as  to  inx)tect  those  species 
on  the  verge  of  extinction.  It  has  failed 
miserably  in  both  regards 

Recently,  this  Commission  set  quotas 
that  were  20  jjercent  higher  than  the 
projected  catch  as  estimated  by  Its  own 
scientiflc  advisory  committee.  Rather 
than  protecting  breeds  which  have  dan- 
gerously decreased  in  slxe,  its  neglect 
has  caused  an  actual  Increase  In  the 
number  of  species  that  reouire  our  aid 
Evidently,  the  IWC  has  become  more  in- 
terested In  the  short-nm  eocmnerclal  ex- 
ploitation of  whales.  Let  me  emphasiae 
short  run  because  at  present  catch  rates, 
there  will  be  no  long  mn — no  whales  will 
survive. 

The  whaling  industries  have  xnade 
their  intent  clear  In  the  face  of  smaller 
and  smaller  schools,  they  have  redoubled 
th/eii  efforts  to  kill  those  nwnatnlng 
"nuy  have  started  to  harrest  breeds  pre- 
vtousiy  considered  too  small  to  be  worth- 
while flnandaDy  snch  as  the  sei.  spem. 
and  now  dolphins  and  porpoises.  Last 
year  twice  as  many  whales  were  killed 
as  in  1933  to  produce  less  than  one-hali 
as  much  oil. 

"niey  have  iised  sophisticated  technol- 
ogy such  as  radar,  sonar,  and  belicoirters 
to  increase  their  eftkdency  In  wiping  the 
sea  clear  of  these  mammals.  They  have 
demonstrated  that  instead  of  giving  these 
animau  the  time  needed  to  ret^enish 
their  numbers,  that  they  consider  it  more 
economical  to  htmt  those  few  that  still 
exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  tfae  United  States 
have  learned  only  too  harshly  that  the 
sacrifice  of  eoolegy  In  oKtenge  for 
economy  is  •  decidedly  bad  kanaln. 

In  point  e(  fact,  i  (lenaiinenr  ini—>- 
iim.  tfae  wbaUng  tndwtiT  li  a  snaall 
buHneo,  eunlag  anjimlBaiMy  tlM 
mUMaB  annnally  for  parttetpasttec  ■•- 
tlom.  AH  tte  prodncti  derived  from  tbe 
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carcass  of  a  whale,  save  for  the  meat  it- 
self, are  easily  replaced  by  subetltutes. 
Dog  food,  cosmetics,  margarine,  and  sun 
tan  oil  are  hardly  necessities  which  war- 
rant the  extermination  of  an  entire  race 
of  animals. 

Realizing  this  fact,  the  United  States 
has  taken  steps  within  the  past  year  to 
ban  the  Importation  of  any  whale  prod- 
ucU  and  has  halted  aU  whaling  by  its 
nationaLs.  However,  the  hunt  continues. 
Two  nations,  the  USSR,  and  Japan  ac- 
count for  85  percent  of  the  annual  kill 
and  without  their  cooperation  there  Is 
little  hope  of  survival  for  these  creatures. 
Despite  our  unilateral  actions  there- 
fore, the  whale  still  faces  extinction.  The 
concept  of  "res  nulllus."  which  holds 
that  those  things  belonging  to  no  one 
are  the  responsibility  of  no  one,  has  been 
proven  inadequate.  Rather  these  areas, 
such  as  the  seas,  the  atmosphere,  and 
even  outer  space  are  "res  communus" 
and  belong  to  the  world  community  at 
large  Thus,  no  nation  has  the  right  to 
take  actions  detrimental  to  these  areas 
which  are  by  definition  the  property  of 
ail. 

This  resolution  will  serve  to  generate 
a  multinational  effort  to  protect  the 
whale.  No  one  nation  can  do  the  job  by 
itself.  The  Russians  have  Indicated  that 
they  would  cease  their  whaling  activities 
if  all  other  nations  followed  suit.  This  l.s 
then,  no  idle  gesture,  but  rather  a  genu- 
ine opportunity,  perhaps  our  last,  to  res- 
cue the  whale. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  at  this  time  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  House  Concurreit  Resolution 
387,  requesting  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  call  for  an  international  mora- 
torium of  10  years  on  the  killing  of  all 
species  of  whale,  porpoise,  and  dolphin— 
comprising  the  order  of  cetaceans. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  over  the 
sudden  and  massive  disappearance  from 
our  oceans  of  many  species  of  cetaceans. 
and  strongly  commended  ex -Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Hickel  for  adding  many  of 
the  more  endangered  species  of  whale  to 
the  endangered  species  list. 

I  have  alfio  discussed  in  some  detail 
with  Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr.,  Director  of 
Environmental  Affairs  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Ambassador  Donald 
L.  McKeman.  Special  AssisUnt  to  the 
Secretary  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and 
Coordinator  of  Ocean  Affairs,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  United  States  convening  a 
world  conference  on  tlie  protection  of 
wildlife,  a  major  objective  of  which 
would  be  to  conclude  a  treaty  to  protect 
our  worlds  cetaceans.  The  International 
Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature 
and  Natural  Resources,  a  respected  sci- 
entific organization  iieadquartered  in 
Switzerland,  has  prepared  a  draft  con- 
vention for  this  purpose  in  consultation 
with  many  governments.  Including  the 
United  States.  I  was  most  disappointed, 
along  with  many  of  our  most  eminent 
conservationists,  that  the  International 
Whalhig  Convention  failed  to  impose 
more  rigid  quotas  for  member  countries 
to  adhere  to;  however,  I  can  understand 
the  reason  for  this  failure  since  It  Is 
almost  Impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  quotas  are  being  violated  without 
placing   IWC   observers  on   all   whaling 


ships,    a    measure    that    many    member 
countries  would  not  agree  to. 

After  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  10-year  moratorium  on  the 
killing  of  ail  species  of  whales,  I  was 
most  alarmed  to  learn  of  the  fear  of  I>r 
Kenneth  Norris,  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  In  the  world  on  the  prob- 
lems the  cetaceans  are  facing,  that  the 
Senate-passed  resolution  by  stringent 
definition  would  only  call  for  a  mora- 
torium on  species  of  whales,  and  not  of 
porpoises  and  dolphins  which  are  also 
members  of  the  cetacean  family  but  not 
whales  For  example,  the  killer  and  pilot 
whales  are  called  whales  but  are  species 
of  porpoises.  After  discussing  the  possible 
recriminations  of  such  an  omission  with 
many  experts  In  this  field  such  as  Dr 
Arthur  C.  Clark;  Dr  Carlton  Ray  of  the 
Smithsonian  In.stltutlon ;  Mr.  Phil  Roe- 
del,  Director  of  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service.  NOAA;  and  Dr  Kennetli 
Norris,  editor  of  Whales,  Dolphins  and 
PorpoLses;  I  decided  it  would  be  neces- 
.sary  to  Introduce  a  resolution  calling  for 
a  10 -year  moratorium  on  the  killing  of 
all  species  of  dolphins  and  porjxjises,  and 
I  was  most  pleased  that  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  acknowledged 
this  omission  and  incorporated  my  reso- 
lution Into  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
375  before  reporting  it  to  the  House  for 
consideration. 

:  am  inserting  into  the  Record  at  this 
time  m?  remarks  of  August  4  upon  in- 
troducing House  Joint  Resolution  836.  in 
case  they  did  not  come  to  your  attention 
and  to  give  you  some  background  on  the 
need  for  tlie  inclusion  of  porpoises  and 
dolpliins  in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
375. 

I  rise  at  this  Mine  i  Augusl  4,  1071)  to  In- 
iroduce  leglalallon  calling  for  a  lO-yeaj  mura- 
tiTlum  on  the  willful  killing  of  porpoises  and 
do.piilns.  and  to  Instruct  the  Secretary  of 
State  U\  enco\ira(;re  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  tnternatlonal  controls  to 
mlnlmlae  the  Incidental  killing  of  porpolaes 
and  dolphins  in  conjunction  with  the  catch- 
ing of  tuna  Some  40%  of  the  world*  yellow- 
flu  tuna  and  almost  60'^  of  the  world  a  skip- 
Jack  tuna  are  caught  in  the  company  of 
p<:irpc)lses  and  dolphins. 

There  Is  evidence,  according  to  Dr  Kenneth 
N(prrl!«-  a  participant  In  the  International 
Symposium  on  Cetacean  Research  and  editor 
of  Wlialet.  Dolphina.  and  PorpoLte.?— with 
uhom  I  have  conferred  while  preparing  thl.s 
legislation,  that  these  friendly  and  intelligent 
mainma.s  are  being  decimated  because  of 
commercial  fishing  practices,  particularly  In 
the  eastern  Inter- tropical  Paclflc  area.  The 
problem  Is  that  many  commercial  n.shermen 
now  use  highly  efficient  ptirse  seines  (nets*  to 
catch  schools  of  tuna  which  swim  behind  and 
underneath  the  porpoise  »ch<xil».  perhaps  to 
take  advantage  of  the  porpoise's  ability  to  lo- 
cate bait  fish  by  natural  sonar  These  seines 
are  4  to  5  times  more  efficient  than  using 
lines  and  bait,  but  tbey  encircle  porpoises  as 
well  and  too  many  die  before  they  can  be  re- 
leased. I  have  been  Informed  by  Dr  Carlton 
Ray  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  that  well 
over  200.000  common  dolphin  (Delphlnu.t 
delphls).  spinner  (Stenella  longlroetrls i  and 
spotter  (Stenella  graffnuknl)  porpoises  die 
eacb  year  lu  the  purse  selne«  of  tbe  United 
States,  aiul  when  one  consider*  that  Japan 
takes  as  many  tuna,  and  Prance  over  twice  as 
many  tuna  by  the  same  method  as  the  U.S  . 
the  probable  figure  of  porpoise  kills  per  year 
becomes  staggering.  There  is  also  considerable 
evidence  that  the  porpoise  schools  are  becom- 
ing smaller  than  their  normal  1.000  animals, 
according  to  Fishery  Biologist  WUUam  F.  Per- 


rln.  who  presented  a  paper  to  this  end  to  the 
6th  Annual  Conference  on  Biological  Sonar 
and  Diving  Mammals. 

For  reasons  we  do  not  understand,  por- 
poises caught  In  purse  seines  do  not  Jump  out 
of  the  nets.  Ihe  danger  arises  wiien  tuna 
boau  "back  down  "  to  draw  In  the  nets.  I'he 
porpoises  navigate  by  natural  sonar  and  the 
proximity  of  ttie  enfolding  nets  apparently 
confuses  them  Once  encircled,  porposes  swim 
around  wildly,  and  then  g..ther  together  in  a 
group  and  sound  to  the  bottom  of  the  net-s 
where  many  of  them  drown.  Others  become 
BO  frightened  that  they  go  into  shock  and 
rigor  and  also  drown.  These  animals  become 
highly  distressed  when  a  fellow-cetacean  be- 
comes Injured,  and  will  not  leave  It,  which  Is 
a  possible  explanation  as  to  why  some  por- 
pulses  will  not  Jump  out  of  the  nets  whUe 
ithers  are  still  trapped. 

Many  inarliie  scientific  groups.  Including 
the  National  Oceanographlr  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  have  ccniperated  In 
the  development  of  new  neta  with  a  smaller 
mesh  for  tuna  fishing,  so  that  the  porpoises 
do  not  catch  their  snouts,  as  is  presently  the 
ra.se  These  new  nets  will  be  Implemented  by 
yellowfln-tuna  fleets  when  the  new  season 
Kets  underway  next  January  1st  and  the 
boats  begin  U<  gather  the  United  States  an- 
nual quota  (if  140.000  tons  The  purpose  of 
the  International  efforts  I  have  requested 
woiUd  be  U)  help  N.O  A.."i.  through  Its  com- 
ponent, the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice, u>  develop  and  Implement  nets  with  two 
ether  .safety  features  an  escape  hatch,  and 
and  an  arou.stlr  device  In  the  net  to  emulate 
klller-whale  call.s.  The  killer  whale  is  a  na- 
tural enemy  cjf  the  porpoise,  and  many  sclen- 
tiBts.  Including  Dr  Alan  Longhurst.  Director 
of  the  Flshery-Oceonographlc  Center. 
N  M  F.S  .  feel  that  devices  emitting  klller- 
whale  calls  should  be  run  down  lead-lines 
into  the  purse  selnee,  thus  stimulating  por- 
p  ises  to  a\old  the  netJi  In  behalf  of  tuna 
flshermen,  It  mtist  be  granted  that  they  fre- 
qtiently  try  not  to  fish  on  porpoise  scliool.-i, 
and.  as  a  rule,  do  not  do  .so  on  the  traditlni.al 
tlshlng  grounds,  where  they  lo<^)k  for  a  breez- 
ing ftchcx)!'  (if  tuna  which  may  hold  up  to 
10.000  flsh  Breezing  schools  df  tuna  feed  Just 
below  the  water's  surface  sweeping  through 
small  bait  fsh  so  swiftly  that  the  ocean  ap- 
pears to  be  ruffled  by  the  breeze  ltJ*eU 

The  Japanese  slaughter  annually  some  20,- 
OOO  porpol.ses  for  human  consumption  by 
driving  them  out  of  the  water  onto  land  I 
fenr  that  without  International  controls, 
areas  where  porpoises  are  trapped  may 
spread  to  the  'Western  Pact  fir.  of!  Samoa,  and 
perhaps  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  African 
roa.sts.  Porp<Mses  of  the  "Flipper"  variety 
(Turslops  Truncatusi  \isec:  U)  be  killed  oH 
the  coast  of  Cape  Hatteras  in  order  to  make 
high  quality  lubricating  oil  such  as  that  used 
for  watches,  but  this  practice  ended  some 
50  years  ago  This  oil  Is  now  Imported  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  is  a  by-product  of  the 
pilot  whale  which  Is  killed  there  for  food 
However  should  a  moratorium  on  the  killing 
of  whales  go  Into  effect  as  Is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, a  new  source  of  Uibrlcatlng  oil  must 
be  found  and  I  fear  that  manufacturers  will 
again  turn  to  killing  porpoises  to  obtain  thU 
oil 

There  also  has  been  some  speculation  that, 
since  a  10-year  moratorium  on  whales  would 
mean  that  pet  food  products  containing 
whale  meat  could  not  be  Imported  Into  or 
sold  ill  the  United  States,  pet  food  manu- 
facturers may  turn  to  the  harvesting  of 
porpoises  to  liiake  their  prrKlucts  This  does 
not  mean  that  I  oppose  a  10-year  moratorium 
on  the  killing  of  whales  I  support  it  most 
strongly,  but  feel  that  porpoises  and  dolphins, 
which  are  also  members  of  the  cetacean 
family,  should  be  given  equal  protection. 

Porpoises  normally  exercise  nurturant  and 
auccorant  behavior  similar  to  human  beings. 
and  as  Aristotle  has  stated.  "thU  creature  is 
remarkable  for  the  strength  of  its  parental 
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BwlM  eaatiMt 
their  yam^  luaativ  Cbna 
about  19  moBXkm  oM.  and  *i|  ,„  ...^-j-.-m— 
relatlontfily  l«rt«  u  ImpnMlTaly  lM«'ttme 
At  aiowMl  foar  t«  cU  jMn  at  tm,  younc 
dolphin*  born  In  e^pUwitr  bav*  bent  known 
to  seek  cot  their  mothers  from  tbe  gromt 
when  they  beoome  tired,  sleepy  or  alamwd. 
A  pertinent  example  at  their  •ucoontnt  be- 
haTlor  WM  reooRtod  by  Dra.  J.  B.  Slebe&aler 
and  D.  K.  OaUNNU  In  IBM: 

"When  a  ebarge  of  dynamite  waa  exploded 
In  the  ael(bbarbood  of  a  aebool  of  dolphins 
one  ot  tbe  aobool  was  atunnad  by  the  ataock! 
Two  adults  immediately  swam  to  Ita  as- 
sistance and  lopported  tbe  Injtired  animal. 
When  the  two  aaslxtlng  dolphin*  left  to 
'^'^tfae.  tbey  were  relieved  by  what  apparent- 
ly •were  different  anlmalfl.  The  stipportlng  be- 
havior oontlaoed  nntn  tbe  Injond  animal 
recoTe««d  ooapletely.  then  the  entire  aebool 
left  the  arM.  A«aln  It  to  note  worthy  that  the 
school  remained  Intact  and  sUyed  in  the 
dancer  area  iu.tn  th«  dlaabled  animal  had 
recoTered.  Instead  of  obeytng  what  must  have 
been  a  strong  Impulse  to  leave  the  area  of 
the  explosion.  Such  a  qtdek  mass  departure 
oceurpod  on  another  oocacion  When  dynamite 
was  exploded  and  none  of  tbe  noiphtnT  waa 
injured." 

There  are  no  accurate  figurae  awliable  as 
to  the  numb«r  o*  porpoleae  «nd  dcdpblna  in 
our  ocean*;  only  the  knowledce  that  the 
schools  are  becoming  smaller  and  wUder,  and 
that  the  population  structure  is  chanslnK 
ThU  to  due  to  a  different  eex-ratlo,  «ppM^t- 
ly  because  commercial  neta  yrittuully  kill 
older  animala.  female*  and  calf*,  tearing  the 
younger  and  wilder  malea  In  greater  propor- 
tion than  U  nonaai.  It  U  my  feeling  that 
until  studies  now  underway  on  porpoise 
feeding,  mattng  habit*,  life  eiqMctanclee  and 
trarel  hablU  are  completed,  a  moratorium  U 
the  only  way  to  ensure  that  dlaaister  does  not 
await  the  porpoiae  and  dolphin  in  the  fu- 
ture." 


Mr.  BXNaHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
387,  a  bin  which  requests  «ie  Secretary 
of  State  to  seek  a  10-year  international 
moratorium  on  the  intentional  kUMng  of 
aU  species  of  whale*  for  oonunerclal  pur- 
poses. The  Senate  has  already  passed  a 
similar  bill,  to  the  form  of  a  johrt  resolu- 
tion, which  was  hitroduced  In  the  Cham- 
ber by  Minority  Leader  Hircaa  Scott 

We  are  In  a  period  of  wonenlnc  eco- 
logical cilal*  which  rmcfae*  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  United  States,  men- 
acing the  balance  of  nature  around  the 
globe.  Air  pollution,  water  poUutlon.  and 
destruction  of  forests,  farmlands  and 
wildUfe  habitats  are  problems  which 
ronfront  virtually  all  nations.  This  bill 
is  a  response  to  one  facet  of  this  world- 
wide ecological  crisis. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Forel«n 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Intematicmal 
Organizations  and  Movements  this  past 
July  presented  vivid  evidence  of  the  an- 
nihilation by  man  of  one  more  species 
of  living  creatures.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
incredible  destruction  of  whales,  dol- 
phins, and  porpoisea.  It  is  in  the  direct 
interest  of  the  lAiited  States,  as  wdl  as 
in  the  interest  of  aU  other  nations,  to 
bring  a  halt  to  the  senseleaB  slan^ter 
of  the  whale  family  which  now  threatens 
the  largest  of  aU  mammals  with  rapid 
and  irreversible  extinction. 

«r^^.*i**i*^  prepared  by  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  indicate  the  tenihle  de- 
cline in  populaUon  which  the  whale 
family,  whose  scientific  ruune  is  "ceta- 
ceans," has  suffered  during  the  last  40 
years.  In  the  period  1930-40,  the  blue 


whtie.  laigCBl  of  an  mammals,  numbered 
about  lOO^MO.  Today  fewer  than  abont 
S^JOO  of  these  mlgh^  ereatares  remain 
utre.  The  ftaback  whale  popolatteo  has 
Phnj»ed  from  4M.M0  to  about  lM.aM. 
and  the  massive  npam  whale  has  de* 
dined  in  number  frocn  flOO.M*  to  about 
250,000.  The  htmpback  n^iale  papula- 
tion now  numbers  a.OOO.  a  drastle  drop 
from  100,000.  or  tbe  rt^it  and  bcnrttead 
whales,  longtime  vletims  of  commestilal 
whalers,  a  mere  handfifl  exist,  probably 
fewer  than  300  of  each  Kpedn.  Oirfy  the 
grey  whale  has  managed  to  Inciease  its 
population,  and  that  was  achieved  by 
tbe  Joint  eBmU  of  the  United  States  and 
Mesdean  Gofvemments  to  iHOtect  It  from 
total  extermliuittoQ.  Extremdy  rare  in 
the  1»30'8.  the  grey  whale  today  mmi- 
bers  around  10,000.  Bat,  had  no  protec- 
tive   measures    been    taken,    it    would 
doubtless  long  ago  have  gtme  the  way 
ot  the  passenger  pigeon. 

DesiHte  the  exMenoe  and  actlvttieB  of 
the  Ihtemational  Whaling  Conunisskui, 
a  body  which  began  functioning  In  1948 
siqjposedly    to   guarantee    the    coi»er- 
ration  and  sensible  utniEatl<Hi  of  the 
world's  whale  resources,  tbe  plight  of 
the  whale  has  beoome  desperate.  Mod- 
em whaling  fleets,  chiefly  Russian  and 
Japanese,  prowl  the  serrai  seas,  exact- 
ing their  deadly  tcril  from  the  world's 
waters,  working  inexorably  toward  the 
day  when  the  last  whale  finally  disap- 
pears into  the  hatch  erf  a  factory  ship 
to  be  ground  into  fertUiser  and  pet  food. 
Nations  long  associated  with  wh^hig, 
such  as  the  Nethoiands,  have  given  up 
whaling  and  no  longer  send  fieets  to  sea 
because  ot  the  increasing  dilBculty  of 
locating  whales  to  kill. 

It  is  not  only  the  great  whales,  the 
mammoths  of  the  sea,  which  face  ex- 
tinction, but  also  their  onaller  brothers, 
the  port>olse8  and  dolphins,  who  are  ea- 
dangered.  Some  losses  of  these  creatures 
are  caused  by  fishermen  who  trap  them 
In  theh-  nets  unintentionally.  Moreover, 
as  the  larger  whales  are  wiped  out,  these 
smaller  mammals  face  the  increasing 
pern  of  replaetng  the  whale  as  candidates 
for  conversion  Into  catfood,  comettcs, 
and  motor  oil.  Jajianese  whaling  interests 
have  started  the  baU  rolling  towaid  an- 
nihilation. They  kilted  an  estimated  200,- 
000  diriphins  and  pcnpoises  last  year. 

It  is  pathetic  testimony  to  man's  short- 
sightedneas  and  greed  that  there  is  not  a 
single  product  extracted  from  whales 
wfaieh'could  not  be  obtained  from  an  al- 
ternate source,  but  It  appears  that  the 
principal  remaining  whaling  nations— 
Japan  and  ttie  Soviet  Union— are  never- 
theless determined  to  wring  every  last 
drop  of  profit  out  of  th^  whalhig  In- 
vestments even  If  that  means  Mological 
dlsruptian  of  the  ocean's  eo<^togy  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  whale  family. 

In  reqxinse  to  this  idea  for  an  end  to 
the  appalUng  massaoe  of  whales,  the 
questlmi  sn^ht  be  posed,  "what  value 
does  it  have  for  man  to  preserve  the 
whale,  and  what  possible  use  can  Uiere 
be  for  such  a  creature?"  ihe  gueetkm  is 
a  fair  one.  It  requires  a  careful  npfy. 

Vint,  as  worid  population  grows,  man 
must  constantly  seek  and  utilise  addi- 
tional sources  of  protein.  The  whale  is 
a  creature  which  feeds  on  a  nttnd>er  of 
nutrients  which  man  cannot  use  In  their 


present  forms.  PUoAtai  and  deepwater 
*qtdd  are  rnaanxAm.  The  whale  is  able  to 
eonvert  these  ereatures  taito  animal  pro- 
teta  usable  to  man.  Were  wertd  whale 
st«*8  IntdHgently  preserved  and  con- 
served, that  proMn  would  be  available 
to  hdp  aSeviate  hunger  through  ratkHuU 
Idanned  harvestings  world  whale  stocks 
hitdligently  presei-ved  and  eonserved, 
that  protein  would  be  available  to  help 
alleviate  hunger  throogfa  rational 
irtanned  harvesting  of  worid  whale 
stocks.  The  whale  might  then  beoome  to 
the  sea  what  the  beef  steer  is  to  the 
plains. 

No  rancher  in  his  right  mind  would 
annihilate  his  wlK^e  stock  of  catUe,  mas- 
sacring his  bulls,  bceedhicB  cows,  wid 
calves  IndiserliBlnat^.  But  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  situation  that  prevails  today 
with  many  of  the  world's  whales. 

Second,  the  whale  fandly  often  val- 
u^rie  creatures  for  medical  and  scientific 
research  of  great  potential  benefit  to 
man.   Whales,  porpoises,  and  doij^iins 
are  creatures  with  large  and  complex 
brains  which  are  far  heavier  in  pir^rar- 
tton  te  their  body  mass  than  is  the  human 
brain  to  the  human  body.  Cetaceans  have 
been  shown  to  possess  high  Intelligence 
in  addition  to  their  ultrasensitive  awfl- 
tory  capacity,  and  both  of  these  aqwcts 
of  the  whide  warrant  further  study  by 
man.  Many  a  blue  whale  was  daughtered 
to  iMovide  lamp  oil  and  dog  food,  but  scl- 
«itl8ts  have  noticed  that  not  one  Wue 
whale  was  ever  shown  to  have  had  a 
malignant  tumor.  It  Is  possttile  that  a 
valuable  key  in  man's  battle  against  can- 
cer might  Ue  in  the  endocrine  system  of 
the  Uue  whale.  But  we  may  never  reaDy 
know,  for  there  are  no  longer  enough  blue 
whales  1^  to  study. 

^drd.  porpoises  and  dolphins  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  gifted  and  ver- 
satUo  creatures,  capable  of  actually 
woridng  with  man  for  our  benefit.  In  the 
days  of  ancient  Greece,  fishermen  lo- 
cated schools  of  fish  through  the  pres- 
«ice  of  scout  porpoises,  which  were  re- 
warded with  a  share  of  the  catch  and 
with  bread  soaked  in  wine.  Porpoises 
were  thought  to  be  relncamations  of 
sailors  lost  at  sea,  and  tt  was  considered 
unoonaclonable  to  refuse  to  give  pay- 
ment to  the  porpoises  for  their  valu- 
able services. 

Porprtses  and  dolphins  are  still  uti- 
lised by  commerelal  fishermen  to  locate 
schools  of  tuna,  but  unlike  the  example 
of  ancient  times,  their  modem  reward  is 
frequently  death  due  to  carelessness  and 
indifference  of  the  fishermen. 

Inhabitants  of  IniBa  have  long  prized 
porprtses  for  the  protection  they  offer 
in  rivers  flpom  man-eating  fidi  and  in 
South  America  naUves  have  learned  to 
WMmnon  porpoises  as  fishing  companions 
th«w«h  a  code  of  knocks  on  the  sides  of 
their  canoes.  Porpoises  and  dolphins  are 
renowned  for  their  antipathy  toward 
shaiks.  and  aiany  a  case  has  been  re- 
corded of  porpoises  and  dolphins  res- 
CTtag  swimmers  and  fisbenam  from 
shack  attacks. 

Ihe  XJA  Navy  has  trained  porpt^ses 
and  do^uhins  to  recover  torpedoes,  mines 
submartnes.  and  even  aircraft  lost  at  sea.' 
•swda  as  to  perferm  various  other  tm- 
derwater  tasks.  Ihe  comuaunleative  ca- 
pacities of  porpoises  and  dolphins  are 
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Binailnc  ftnd  Xbttj  Mcn  to  bAT*  an  In- 
bred affection  for  man  and  a  dadra  to 
cooperate  wUh  litan.  Ttelr  natural  aooar 
offers  modem  seknoe  a  model  for  me- 
chanical Imitation,  and  we  may  some  day 
be  able  to  chart  the  ocean  depths  throosh 
Imowledse  gained  from  them.  Just  as  our 
first  steps  toward  flight  and  ultimately 
to  the  moon  were  baaed  on  the  model  of 
the  bird,  m  light  of  these  conslderatl<ms. 
it  would  appear  that  the  porpoise  and 
dolphin  are  of  far  greater  value  to  man 
alive  and  abundant  In  the  ocewas  than 
served  up  as  canned  catf  ood  on  a  super- 
market shelf. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  whale  family  from  the  world's  oceans 
and  the  ImpMKllng  doom  which  con- 
fronts these  valuable  creatures.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  347  proposes  a  10- 
year  International  moratorium  aa  the 
commercial  killing  of  any  member  of  the 
cetacean  family.  In  order  that  whales, 
dolphins,  and  porpoises  may  regenerate 
unhampered  by  marauding  whaling 
fleets. 

During  this  time,  International  accord 
on  future  conservation  and  utilization  of 
the  world's  whale  stocks  could  be  pur- 
sued. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  for  some 
species  of  whales,  this  moratorium  will 
come  too  late,  for  the  ravages  of  the 
whaling  Industry  have  perhaps  already 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  extinction  for 
the  blue,  humpback,  right,  and  bowhead 
whales,  a  trumpet  which  tragically  may 
never  blow  retreat. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  was  once  heavily  involved  In  the 
whaling  industry,  this  Nation  has  shown 
leadership  in  attempting  to  rebuild  the 
worlds  whale  population,  leadership 
which  would  be  further  emphasized  by  a 
congressional  request  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  negotiate  a  10-year  morato- 
rium on  all  intentional  commercial  kill- 
ing of  whales.  Including  dolphins  and 
porpoises.  Together  with  Mexico,  the 
United  States  engineered  the  survival  of 
the  grey  whale  by  protecting  it  within 
territorial  waters. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  enacted  leg- 
islation forbidding  the  molesting  of  por- 
poises and  dolphins  in  Florida  waters. 
Last  November,  the  E>epartment  of  the 
Interior  placed  all  the  great  whales  on 
the  endangered  species  list,  including  the 
commercially  hunted  Finback,  Sei,  and 
,  Sperm  whales.  This  action  prohibits  the 
Importation  of  whale  products  into  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  that  time,  the 
United  States  had  consumed  20  percent 
of  the  world's  whale  products.  This  past 
April,  the  Department  of  Commerce  fol- 
lowed the  Interior  Departmoit's  actions 
by  terminating  the  whaling  license  of  the 
last  remaining  whaling  station  in  the 
United  States.  In  light  of  these  events,  it 
would  appear  that  ttie  time  Is  ripe  for 
Congress  to  raise  Its'^oice  on  the  subject 
and  to  make  clear  to  the  executive  branch 
that  unilateral  U.S.  action  is  not  enough 
to  save  the  whale.  Rather  what  is  needed 
is  international  negotiation  leading  to 
an  absolute  10- year  moratorium  on  all 
commercial  whaling.  Only  by  such  action 
can  the  senseless  extermination  of  a 
valuable  international  resource  be 
brought  to  a  halt  and  the  first  tentative 


•tepa  ba  taken  toward  a  program  of  de- 
valoiwnapt  ratbar  than  deatnictlon. 

If  tbe  Intcroational  Whaling  Comml*- 
■lon  has  failed  adeauatdy  to  iTroteet 
wtaalap  to  date,  and  tbe  Japaneae  and 
Soylets  seem  detnrmined  to  continue  their 
whaling  activities  until  they  have  wrung 
the  last  bit  of  proflt  from  their  fleets, 
what  Is  the  use  of  tbe  United  States  pro- 
posing a  10.-year  moratorium  to  the  Com- 
mission? Would  not  such  a  proposal 
simply  be  ignored  by  the  Japaneae  and 
Soviets,  and  perhaps  even  harden  their 
position? 

I  do  not  believe  so,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
Soviets,  in  particular,  have  shown  wil- 
lingness in  tbe  past  to  take  mtemational 
leadership  to  protect  other  endangered 
species.  They  have,  for  example,  unilat- 
erally banned  killing  of  polar  bears  and 
dolphins  by  their  own  citizens,  and  have 
publicly  stated  that  they  will  consider 
stopping  whaling  when  other  major  na- 
tions do  so.  The  United  States  has  now 
stopped  whaling,  and  It  is  in  a  good  pos- 
ture from  which  to  urge  the  Soviets  to 
follow  their  commendable  efforts  on  be- 
half of  polar  bears  and  dolphins  by  ban- 
ning whaling. 

The  chances  of  influencing  the  Jap- 
anese are  perhaps  less  promising.  But  a 
major  envirorunental  conservation  move- 
ment is  underway  in  Japan  similar  to  the 
movement  that  is  occurring  in  this  coun- 
try, raising  the  possibiUty  of  strong  sup- 
port for  a  whaling  moratorium  in  that 
country,  where  the  whaling  Industry  has 
long  dominated  Japcui's  position  in  the 
International  Commission. 

Finally,  the  Commission  itself  has  dis- 
played increased  vigor  and  effectiveness 
in  recent  years.  The  1971  meetings  pro- 
duced a  tentative  agreement  to  station 
observers  on  the  ships  of  major  whaling 
nations  to  assure  compliance  with  inter- 
national quotas — a  measure  which  con- 
servationists have  been  urging  for  more 
than  20  years.  While  that  agreement 
came  too  late  to  get  observers  on  the 
ships  now  at  sea  for  this  whaling  season, 
intematiorud  observers  are  expected  to  be 
on  the  ships  when  they  sail  for  the  next 
whaling  season  in  the  spring  of  1972. 

I  introduced  this  bill  in  the  form  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  rather  than  a  Joint 
resolution  because  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion does  not  require  the  signature  of 
the  President,  and  the  Department  has 
indicated  that  a  concurrent  resolution  is 
acceptable  in  that  it  will  not  raise  prob- 
lems over  congressional  intrusion  Into  the 
prerogatives  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  congres- 
sional action.  Instead  of  permitting  this 
matter  to  end  in  another  grotesque  and 
disgraceful  example  of  mankind  killing 
the  gooee  that  lays  golden  eggs,  let  us 
heed  the  lessons  of  our  past  ecological 
failures  and  avoid  the  disaster  the 
whale's  extitustlon  would  represent.  It  is 
crucial  that  we  learn  to  coexist  with  the 
other  living  creatures  of  this  planet  in 
a  framework  which  will  g\iarantee  us  the 
continued  use  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
rather  than  the  total  disruption  of  the 
natural  chain  of  living  things,  a  chain 
upon  which  man  is  dependent  for  his 
own  survival. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution  because  I  am 


fully  committed  to  Insuring  sferooter 
efforts  for  tbe  continued  existeiuse  of 
whales,  pocpolses,  and  dolphins. 

When  a  species  dies,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  unlvcTM  will  eter  see  Its  like  again. 
After  we  lose  one  of  them,  no  congres- 
sional aiH^ropriatlon.  no  crash  program 
of  research  by  Industry,  no  new  chemical 
synthesized  in  a  laboratory  will  ever  give 
us  back  this  living,  breathing,  procre- 
ating, strange,  and  allent  beast. 

There  are  plenty  of  medical  and  eco- 
nomic reasons  for  keeping  the  whale 
around — but  the  most  Important  reason 
for  supporting  this  resolution  Is  to  get  us 
back  in  the  business  of  preserving  life 
for  its  own  sake,  and  not  destroying  it 
for  the  sake  of  a  profit  for  a  few  people. 

Perhaps  we  will  stop  destroymg  not 
only  for  the  negative  reason  of  stopping 
wastefulness,  but  for  positive  reasons 
that  we  enjoy  creating  and  preserving. 

We  have  to  start  somewhere.  This  is 
one  positive  step. 

The  SPSAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mliuiesota  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution House  Concurrent  Resolution  387. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  concurrent 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  suid 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conciu'rent 
resolution.    

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  rui  objection. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  UNIT  IN  THE 
VIROIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
3817).  to  amend  Utles  10  and  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Ouard  for  the  Virgin 
Islands,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R.   3817 

Be  it  enacted  b]/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  Inserting  "Kzcept  as  provided  In 
•ectlon  101(1)  of  title  82  for  laws  relsting  to 
the  znlUtla,  the  National  Ouard,  the  Army 
National  Ouard  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Air  National  Ouard  of  the  United  States," 
before  "  'Territory'  means". 

8*0.  a.  Section  101(1)  of  title  33,  United 
State*  Code,  la  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  at  tbe  end:  "However, 
for  purpose*  of  this  title  and  other  laws 
relaUng  to  the  mllltla,  the  National  Ouard, 
tbe  Army  National  Ouard  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  tbe  Air  National  Ouard  of  tbe 
United  SUtes.  'Territory'  includes  the  Virgin 
bias  da." 

Bmc.  3.  Clauses  (7)  and  (B)  of  section  101 
of  title  87,  United  States  Code,  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  "the  Virgin  Islands", 
after  the  words  "the  Canal  Zone",  In  each  of 
tbose  claoses. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
.second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  waus  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3817 
is  relatively  simple.  It  authorizes  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Guard  unit  on 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Under  existing  law 
such  units  are  limited  to  the  several 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  I  will  add. 
however,  that  although  presently  author- 
ized, there  is  no  National  Guard  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

The  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
feels  vers'  strongly  the  need  for  a  Na- 
tional Ouard  down  there.  The  National 
Guard  favors  it.  The  Oflice  of  Budget  and 
Management  has  no  objection.  Tlie  Vir- 
gin Islands  legislature  has  endorsed  it. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  unani- 
mously approved  it. 

If  a  Guard  unit  is  authorized  by  this 
bill,  total  strength  would  be  about  460. 
We  are  assured  that  number  of  eligible 
men  would  promptly  join.  This  number 
would  be  absorbed  In  the  total  National 
Guard  strength,  and  the  cost  would  be 
accommodated  by  the  present  budget. 
Existing  Reserve  headquarters  on  St 
Tliomas  would  be  utilized,  and  there 
would  be  no  immediate  construction  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Now.  what  about  the  need?  Veterans  of 
four  wars,  now  residing  on  the  Virgin 
Islands,  total  4,600.  in  a  total  population 
of  70.000.  There  are  at  present  three  U.S. 
.^rmy  Reserve  Military  Police  units,  to- 
taling 69  men.  They  cannot  be  called  to 
active  duty  by  the  Governor.  The  Vir- 
gin Islands  police  force  comprises  about 
300  men  distributed  among  the  tliree 
islands. 

The  thinly  spread  police  force  and  the 
military  police  units  are  not  well  equip- 
ped or  prepared  to  perform  air-sea  rescue 
missions,  for  which  1  understand  there 
is  an  increasing  need.  A  National  Guard 
unit  could  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in 
this  respect. 

In  case  of  civil  disorders  or  a  disaster, 
the  Governor  could  make  immediate  use 
of  the  National  Ouard  Otherwise  any 
Federal  help  would  have  to  come  from 
the  States,  and  this  would,  of  course,  be 
expensive  and  far  too  slow  to  effectively 
deal  with  an  emergency. 

Since  the  Virgin  Islands  lie  in  a  so- 
called  hurricane  belt  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Caribbean,  there  is  a  continuing 
dantjrer  of  a  major  disaster. 

Although  there  have  been  no  ."Sig- 
nificant civil  disorders  In  the  islands, 
such  disturbances  have  occurred  in  other 
Caribbean  Islands.  The  very  presence  of 
the  National  Guard  would  help  deter  any 
pos.sible  difficulty,  and  if  needed  could  be 
called  up  by  the  Governor  without  delay. 

Inhabitants  of  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
always  been  loyal.  They  have  done  their 
share  in  time  of  war.  In  fact,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  World  War  H,  those  is- 
lands sent  a  delegation  to  Congress  peti- 
tioning to  be  included  In  the  draft.  Per- 
centagewise, their  casualties  in  four  wars 
have  been  equal  to  those  suffered  in  any 
of  the  States. 

In  addition,  the  existence  of  a  National 


Guard  would  provide  a  convenient  ve- 
hicle for  reserve  training  for  quite  a 
number  of  reservists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  responsible  authorities  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  want  a  National 
Ouard.  I  think  this  is  a  modest  request 
and  I  would  hope  the  House  will  promptly 
approve  this  bill. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  support  the 
bill. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  •  Mr.  Gross  » . 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  at 
all  convinced  tliat  we  should  embark  at 
this  time  upon  the  supplying  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  with  National  Guard  units. 
This  bill  provides,  as  I  understand  it,  for 
two  comp>anies  of  National  Guards  and 
a  battalion  headquarters.  No  one  knows 
what  the  costs  may  be.  There  Is  no  cost 
^!iven  in  the  bill,  nor  is  there  an  estimate 
01  cost  in  the  report  accompanying  the 
bill  ThLs  is  going  to  cost  some  money 
de-spUe  the  fact  that  the  report  says  that 
It  can  be  absorbed  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cost 
can  be  absorbed,  but  I  would  have  to  say 
at  tlie  same  time  that  if  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  capable  of  taking  care  of 
the  expense  of  establishing  new  National 
Guard  units  in  other  countries  and  areas. 
that  the  Department  is  oversupplied  with 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  already  350 
police  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  There  are 
some  80,000  or  90,000  persons  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  I  see  no  reason  what- 
ever for  the  creation  of  a  National  Guard 
which  will  require,  as  I  said  before, 
equipment,  barracks,  and  all  that  goes 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  National 
Ouard  unit.  There  have  been  no  hurri- 
canes, no  disasters  for  several  years,  and 
tliere  have  been  no  civil  disorders  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  up  to  this  point  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  disorders  are  antic- 
ipated. The  establishment  of  a  National 
Guard  in  the  Virgin  Islands  may  be  a 
status  symbol  for  the  Governor  of  that 
territorj-;  otherwise  I  do  not  know  the 
reason  for  it,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  someone  give  me  a  real  valid  rea- 
son for  the  estabUshment  of  National 
Guard  units  in  the  Vugin  Islands. 

In  the  meantime.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  The  Virgin  Islands  are  in 
the  'Hurricane  Belt."  There  has  been  no 
great  disaster  there  for  some  time.  It  has 
been  very  free  from  the  violence  that 
has  plagued  many  of  the  islands  and 
territories  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
yet  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  small  Na- 
tional Guard  contingent  there,  even 
though  the  Governor  may  never  call 
them  out.  It  would  be  just  as  unreason- 
able to  say  that  they  do  not  need  a  small 
National  Guard  unit  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands as  it  would  be  to  say  that  you  do 
not  need  one  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
for  there  have  been  no  hurricanes  there, 
either. 

We  have  a  imlt  in  Puerto  Rico.  We  do 
not  have  one  in  the  Canal  Zone  although 
one  is  authorized.  As  far  as  the  cost  be- 
ing taken  care  of  by  the  Defense  Depart- 


ment, there  is  a  certain  total  number  of 
Guard  units  authorized.  This  one  would 
be  within  that  number.  The  number  of 
imits  will  not  be  Increased.  It  means  some 
otlier  place  may  not  have  as  many 
guardsmen  as  it  might  have  otherwise. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  3817.  as  amended. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

Tlie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

To  amend  titles  10,  32,  and  37,  United 
Siat«s  Code,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Ouard  for  the  Virgin  Islands 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GAS  IN   THE  SWAMP 

'Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednes- 
day. October  27.  I  called  attention  to  tlie 
incredible  boondoggle  the  Postal  Service 
made  of  a  project  near  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

This  project  involves  the  construction 
of  a  huge  bulk  mail  processing  plant  in  a 
swamp. 

It  started  out  to  cost  the  taxpayers  an 
estimated  $62.3  milUon.  but  the  cost  is 
now  estimated  at  $130.1  million.  Tliat  is 
an  increase  of  109  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  bad  enough  to  thiow 
the  taxpayers'  money  into  a  swsunp,  but 
I  have  just  learned  of  a  hazardous  sit- 
uation that  has  resulted  from  the  hell- 
bent decision  to  build  this  "showcase" 
mail  handling  plant  there. 

The  plant  is  being  built  on  a  gigantic 
concrete  slab.  Underneath  that  slab  an 
accumulation  of  highly  explosive  meth- 
ane gas  is  reportedly  building  up.  gen- 
erated by  the  swamp,  and  fear  has  been 
expressed  that  the  entire  project  could 
be  blown  skj'  high  if  this  gas  is  Ignited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  for  an  immediate 
explanation  from  the  Postal  Service  as 
to  what  step>s  will  be  taken  to  assure  the 
safety  of  those  involved  on  this  construc- 
tion project  There  is  no  need  for  a  trag- 
edy to  be  added  to  the  sorry  history  of 
this  fiasco. 


EXPORT    EXPANSION— THE    MOOR- 
HEAD-BROOMFIELD    BILL 

I  Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  swldress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD,  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
as  one  result  of  many  years  of  foreign  aid 
programs,  the  United  States  owns  more 
than  $2  bilhon  in  excess,  virtually  use- 
less, foreign  currency. 

Today  the  United  States  laces  the 
prospect  of  the  first  trade  deficit  since 
1893. 

Today,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  BROOvriELD)  and  I  are  introducing 
a  bipartisan  blU  to  enable  the  Umted 
States  to  use  these  excess  and  other  for- 
eign currencies  to  expand  U.S.  exports 
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and  this  will  mean  more  American  Jobs, 
more  American  profits,  an  Improved  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation  and  higher 
U.S.  Oovemment  revenues. 

Today,  we  are  introducins  a  bill  to 
boost  American  exports  by  utilizing  U.S. 
owned  foreign  currencies  to  pay  foreign 
Import  duties  charged  on  American 
goods,  tiius  mcJdng  them  much  more 
competitive  in  price  with  Eiiropean  and 
Japanese  products. 

IJnder  our  i;xx>posal.  foreign  buyers,  in 
countries  where  we  have  excess  and  oth- 
er foreign  currency,  could  buy  American 
products  duty  free. 

Tbe  multiplier  effect  of  this  proposal 
is  potentially  fantastic — about  10  to  1. 

We  own  more  than  %2  billion  of  this 
virtually  useless  paper  and  assiuning  that 
foreign  tariffs  average  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  Item,  the  United  States— if  it 
used  foreign  currencies  to  pay  the  import 
duties  on  American  goods — could  bring 
about  the  sale  of  $20  billion  worth  of 
goods  overseas  to  foreign  Importers  be- 
cause the  purchases  would  be  duty  free  to 
the  foreign  buyers.  There  is  already  a 
built-in  consumer  preference  for  Ameri- 
can manufactured  goods  in  many  coun- 
tries, but  at  present  they-  .simply  cost  too 
much  compared  to  Western  Euroiiean 
and  Japanese  products. 

With  this  additional  incentive  coming 
on  top  of  the  de  facto  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  now  occurring  because  of  our  Oov- 
emment's  decision  to  let  the  dollar  float, 
the  cost  of  American  goods  overseas  will 
be  truly  competitive 

Tlie  benefits  to  the  United  States  arc 
obvious  and  enduring  Increased  exports 
will  give  our  own  economy  a  shot  in  the 
arm.  Industry  will  profit— higher  em- 
ployment will  result — and  our  Govern- 
ment will  reap  increased  taxes  in  the 
form  of  dollars  from  both. 

At  the  same  time,  foreign  govemment.s 
will  benefit  three  ways — first,  no  import 
duty  revenues  will  be  lost  to  their  na- 
tional budgets:  if  anything  they  are  like- 
ly to  go  up  because  of  Increased  Ameri- 
can imports;  second,  more  machinery, 
tools  and  other  development  items  will  be 
imported  to  establish  and  Improve  In- 
come-producing industries  and  agricul- 
tural activities  creating  new  wealth  and 
jobs  for  the  country  involved;  and  third, 
over  a  period  of  time — transitlonally — 
these  foreign  currencies  will  be  taken  out 
of  American  hands  and  returned  to  that 
country's  economy,  thus  erasmg  a  dram 
on  their  resources  in  a  totally  antiinfla- 
tionary  manner 

All  of  this  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  real  penny  to  the 
US   Treasury 

The  United  States  owtv;  more  than  $2 
billion  in  excess  and  near  excess  curren- 
cies which  are  rapidly  deteriorating  m 
value  because  of  devaluations,  inflation, 
and  exchange  rate  adjustments.  Since 
1954.  the  United  SUtes  has  lost— with- 
out receiving  anything  whatsoever — the 
staggering  sum  of  $2.1  billion  worth  of 
foreign  currencies.  The  parpose  of  this 
legislation  would  be  to  put  our  excess  and 
other  foreign  currencies  to  work  for 
America  so  they  will  not  melt  away  with 
no  benefit  to  the  American  taxpayer. 


Now  comes  the  real  shocker — the 
U.S.  Oovemment  can  double  Its  money. 
How  is  this  possible?  It  Is  possible  be- 
cause of  the  mnltipUer  tax  revenue  fac- 
tors built  Into  Increased  U.8.  exports. 
American  corporations  t>oost  their  earn- 
ings thus  paying  more  taxes. 

Dividends  to  stockholders  also  are  in- 
creased resulting  In  additional  tax  reve- 
nues. And.  of  coiu-se,  employment  Ls  kept 
high  and  new  Jobs  are  created  which  will 
funnel  a  steady  flow  of  individual  income 
taxes  to  the  Oovemment. 

Thus,  if  we  used  UJ3. -owned  foreign 
currencies  to  pay  a  10-percent  average 
tartfl  for  the  foreign  Importer,  our  Gov- 
ernment would  receive  a  20-percent  tax 
return.  These  computations  were  made 
by  the  international  trade  and  finance 
experts  of  the  LJbrary  of  Congress,  who 
obtained  their  basic  data  from  the  De- 
partments of  the  Treasury  and  Com- 
merce. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  tiiat 
in  addition  to  the  more  than  $2  billion 
in  foreign  currencies  we  now  own,  an 
additional  $6  billion  payable  in  foreign 
currency  is  owed  to  the  United  States. 
But  ba-sed  upon  our  studle.s — even  if  the 
UiUted  States  did  not  own  a  nickels 
worth  of  foreign  currency — it  would 
make  economic  sense  to  spend  US.  dol- 
lars for  this  purpo.se  becau.se  of  the 
profitable  return  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  the  return  over  and  above  that  to 
the  entire  American  economy 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  <  Mr 
Bkoomfield  >  and  I  seek  cospon.sorship 
and  support  for  this  bill  which  we  sin- 
cerely feel  can  turn  the  tide  on  the  trade 
deficit  our  Nation  face.« — the  first  one 
since  1893 

It  is  a  bill  which  labor,  industry,  and 
Oovemment  can  all  support  with  vigor 
and  good  conscience  There  are  no  tax 
loopholes,  windfall  profits  or  low-cost- 
beneflt  ratios  Involved.  It  Is  not  a  sub- 
sidy It  is  an  investment  which  will  pay 
off  in  more  Jobs,  higher  Oovemment 
revenues  and  Increased  profits. 

The  beauty  of  tliis  idea  is  that  we  are 
using  funds  which  are  virtually  useless 
to  us  to  increase  the  export  of  American 
produced  goods  and  the  financial  bur- 
den on  the  US  Treasury  of  this  entire 
program  Ls  not  one  real  penny  but  on 
the  contrary  will  result  in  Increased 
revenues  to  the  US  Government. 

The  text  of  the  bill  and  a  report  from 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  en- 
titled, "Estimate  of  Federal  tax  revenues 
to  be  derived  from  $20  billion  of  foreign 
sales."  follow: 

HR  11508 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  .A.s*t.stance  Act 
of  1961  to  expand  American  exports  by 
tuillzlng  US  -owned  foreign  currencies  to 
pay  import  duties  on  such  goo<la,  and  (or 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Repretentativea  o/  the  United  Statej  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  section 
6ia  of  the  foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22 
DSC  2362).  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign 
curreivcles.  1»  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

■•(eid)  Subject  to  the  proiftslons  of  sec- 
tion 1415  of  th*  Supplemental  ApproprUUon 
Act.  10S3.  the  President  is  authorized  to  ne- 


gotiate and/  or  carry  out  agrMmcnts  with  any 
foreign  country  in  whJ«h  tbe  United  States 
owns  foreign  currencies  to  use  such  foreign 
cvirrencles 

•■(A)  to  pay  duties  Imposed  by  such  foreign 
rotintry  on  the  importation  of  commodities 
manufactured  or  grown  In  the  United  States 
and  Its  paasesalons  as  an  oRlclal  government 
obllgatloa;  and 

"(B)  to  pay  local  costs  Incurred  by  any 
United  States  private  enterprise  under  any 
personal  service  contract  for  the  performance 
of  services  in  such  foreign  country  as  an  offl- 
cta:  government  obligation. 

"<a)  Each  agreement  entered  Into  under 
paragraph   (1)   of  this  subsection  sh&ll  — 

"(A)  provide  that  any  reduction  In  the 
aggregate  cost  of  any  commodity  Imported 
Into  such  foreign  country  from  the  United 
States  resulting  from  any  payment  made  by 
the  Culled  State.",  under  such  agreement  shall 
be  passed  on  Ui  the  ultimate  constimer: 

■■(B)  prohibit  any  payment  by  the  United 
.Htates  with  respect  to  aims,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war.  or  with  respect  to  any 
oimmodlty  Imported  Into  such  foreign  coun- 
try from  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of 
or  on  congressional  terms  by  the  United 
.States  or  any  agency   thereof; 

"(C)  prohlbf,  payment  by  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  anv  commodity  at  a 
rate  of  duty  In  excef>.s  of  the  rate  of  duiy  In 
effect  with  respect  to  such  commodity  on 
August  1.  1971: 

"(D)  apply  with  respect  to  oonunodities 
imported  Into  such  forelgu  cuuntry  Irum  the 
Uulted  States  under  contracts  or  new  orders 
entered   Into  after  October  31,   1971.    and 

■(E)  prohibit  payment  by  the  United 
.States  of  l(K-al  costs  Incurred  by  any  Unltfxl 
States  private  enterprise  under  a  persona! 
service  contract  In  an  amount  which  ex.eedt 
5  per  centum  of  the  total  contract  price  for 
ihc  services  actually  performed 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  President  shall  give  priority 
to  the  negotiation  of  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  with  respect  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  foreign  riirrencle.s 
owned  by  the  Unlt«"d  States  are  excess  or 
near-excess,  Ui  the  needs  of  the  United 
States 

••(♦)  In  any  case  In  which  a  foreign  coun- 
try agrees  to  relieve  the  United  States  from 
liability  to  pay  any  amount  otherwise  pay- 
able under  an  agreement  entered  Into  under 
thLs  .•fulMectlon.  the  President  is  authorized 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
grant  such  country  a  credit.  In  an  amount 
equal  ta  the  aggregate  amount  of  any  pay- 
ment from  which  the  United  States  U  re- 
lieved of  liability,  against  any  debt  owed  by 
such  foreign  country  to  the  United  States. 

•  i5)  The  authority  contained  in  the  fore- 
g.ilng  provisions  of  this  subsection  .shall  ex- 
pire on  June  30,  1974  " 

Th»i  iJrmiART  or  CoNcarsB 
Washington.  D  C  .  October  15.  1971. 
T"      The    H(3norabIe    William    8     Moorhead. 
Chairman.     Subcommittee     on     Foreign 
operations   &   Oovemment   Information 
Attention:    Mr    Norman   Cornl.sh 
From     Economics  Division. 
Subject.  Estimate  of  Federal  tax  revenues  to 
be   derived   from   $20   billion    of   foreign 
sales 
In  response  to  your  original  Inquiry  on  the 
above  subject  and  subsequent  telephone  con- 
ference, we  wish  to  make  certain  clarlflca- 
tlous  In  order  to  place  the  contents  of  this 
memorandum  In  a  proper  perspective  In  re- 
spect   to    wh*t    Information    Is   wanted   and 
how  valid  our  estimates  are. 

First,  your  question  relates  to  tax  revenues 
by  the  Federal  government  from  erport  aales. 
Bine*  daU  avatlabl*  r«lat«  to  oorporat*  do- 
aiestlc  tranaactlona.   the  computationa  aup- 
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piled  below  should  be  assumed  to  have  a 
negative  bias;  l,e..  they  tend  to  understate  the 
tax  revenues  because  foreign  commercial 
transactions  are  generally  more  profitable  and 
thus  are  subject  to  higher  tax  rates. 

The  basic  statistical  Information  was  ob- 
tained from  the  July  1671  issue  of  the  Surrey 
0/  Current  Butineas  with  supplementary  in- 
formation or  data  received  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Treasury  and  Commerce.  Assump- 
tions and  simplification  of  calctilatlng  proc- 
esses were  required,  given  the  approximate 
knowledge  of  certain  areas  Involved,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  the  results  are  to  be  used  In 
terms  of  magnitude  and  not  absolute  quanti- 
ties. 

The  data  on  corporate  profit,  tax.  dividend, 
employment  and  employee's  earnings  experi- 
ence relate  to  manufacturing  as  a  whole  and 
assume  an  average  contribution  from  all  In- 
dustries toward  total  sales.  In  order  to  Im- 
prove the  estimation  of  performance  factors 
for  1971  we  have  examined  the  various  aenes 
for  several  years  back  and  have  applied  the 
best  currently  known  Information  In  all  de- 
velopments relating  to  the  basic  question. 

For  1971  we  expect  the  corporate  Federal 
tax  rate  to  be  43  percent  of  profits,  which  in 
turn  are  expected  to  amount  to  11  percent 
of  all  transactions.  On  total  sales  of  (30  bil- 
lion, corporate  profits  before  taxes  thus  would 
be  92  2  billion  with  a  resulting  Federal  Ux 
liability  of  $046  million  (State  tax  liabilities 
are  estlnuited  at  6.3  percent  of  total  profits  ) 

Olven  the  variability  of  components  we 
would  project  the  Federal  corporate  tax  rev- 
enues for  1971  at  •960  million  (plus  or  minus 
5  percent ) 

Additionally,  on  after  tax  profits  of  •I.I88 
million  (with  Federal  and  State  taxes  paid) 
distributed  dividends  are  expected  to  be  65 
percent  or  •772  million  The  individual  in- 
come tax  liability  on  dividends  Is  estimated 
at  40  percent  resulting  In  a  Federal  tax  rev- 
enue of  »309  million. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  repwt  we  will 
assume  It  to  be  tSlO  million  (plus  or  minus  5 
percent ) . 

In  the  area  of  personal  Income  tax  reve- 
nues the  situation  Is  more  complicated. 
Based  on  a  BLS  estimate  for  1969  and  taking 
into  account  the  impact  of  Inflation  and  pro- 
ductivity we  eetlmate  that  for  1971  •!  bil- 
lion of  export  sales  Is  produced  by  62,000 
workers.  Average  earnings  for  all  employees 
In  manufacturing  for  1971  la  projected  at 
•9,910  per  person.  Moreover,  assuming  that 
the  average  worker  Is  a  heeul  of  household 
with  three  exemptions,  for  tax  rate  purposes, 
and  adjusting  the  tax  rate  for  the  period  In 
question  In  line  with  the  proposed  chang«6 
in  tax  rates  affecting  Individual  taxpayers 
we  arrive  at  a  tax  liability  jjcr  worker  of  •!,- 
240  on  an  Income  of  •9,910  This  situation 
combined  results  In  a  Federal  personal  In- 
come tax  revenue  of  •  1,538  million  or  for  our 
purposes  •l.SSO   (plvis  or  minus  6  F>ercent). 

In  this  process  we  have  not  considered  the 
Impact  of  the  pending  tax  credits  to  business 
now  being  considered  In  the  Congress. 

With  the  latter  exclusion  the  total  picture 
emerges  as  follows: 

Federal   corporate   tax   revenues,   ^960. 

Federal  revenues  from  distributed  divi- 
dends. •310 

Federal  revenues  from  personal  Incomes, 
•  1.550. 

Totaling,  2,810  or  14.0  percent  of  sales  of 
•20  billion. 

If  we  add  to  this  situation  State  and  local 
taxes  and  the  usual  multiplier  effect  Inherent 
In  incremental  export  sales  (higher  «nploy- 
ment,  higher  Income  and  expanded  support- 
ing and  perlferal  servloes)  we  can  well  r«*ch 
the  area  where  U.S.  tax  revenues  oonatltut* 
20  percent  of  aalea,  or  roughly  $400  mllUob 
on  an  Increment  of  ^2  blUlon  of  export*.  Tli* 


current  employment  factor  for  such  an  In- 
crement Ls  estimated  at  about  136,000  Jobs. 

Ilie  above  conclusion  Is  pretty  much  in 
line  with  a  statwnent  by  John  S.  Nolan,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  for  Tax  Policy,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  made  to  the  Wil- 
liams Commission.  See  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Trade  aitd  investment  Policy, 
Papers.  Part  11,  p   575 

Darlo  Scuka.  analyst  in  International 
Trade  and  Finance. 


EXPORT  EXPANSION— THE 
MOORHEAD-BROOMFIELD  BILL 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter,  i 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  coauthor  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion— a  bipartisan  proposal — which  I 
believe  is  an  innovative  and  dynamic 
21st  century  concept  on  foreign  trade. 

I  must  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead',  for 
It  has  been  6  years  of  effort  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Oovemment  Information, 
which  he  now  chairs,  in  its  studies  of 
better  utilization  of  U.S. -owned  foreign 
currencies  and  debts  owed  to  the  United 
States  which  motivated  the  concept 
which  lie  and  I  are  jointly  presenting 
today. 

Oiu"  national  economy  Ls  undergoing 
an  unparalleled  readjustment  to  both 
domestic  and  world  economic  condi- 
tions— a  readjustment  which  has  been 
painful  but  necessary,  If  the  economic 
status  and  health  of  the  Nation  is  to  be 
preserved  and  strengthened.  The  legisla- 
tive proposal  which  my  colleague  (Mr. 
MooRHiAD)  and  I  offer  today  will  sig- 
nificantly bolster  the  economic  strength 
of  America.  It  is  a  proposal  purely  of 
congressional  initiative  and,  1  might  add, 
that,  aside  from  a  handful  of  staff  con- 
sultants and  economic  experts,  has  been 
closely  guarded  to  assure  the  integrity 
of  the  concept,  free  from  pressures  from 
any  (>arties  with  special  Interests.  As  it 
progresses  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, we  hope  and  we  urge  that  It  receive 
a  hard-nosed,  pragmatic,  and  construc- 
tive review.  We  welcome  amendments 
which  will  strengthen  the  concept,  that 
will  add  to  its  swift  implementation, 
and  most  importantly  to  its  effective 
operation. 

My  colleague  and  I  hav,.  written  this 
bill  with  one  sole  purpose  in  mind,  that 
of  making  American  products  and  serv- 
ices competitively  marketable  throughout 
the  world. 

This  pr(^x>sal  would  not  only  increase 
U.S.  sales  abroad  and  increase  the 
output  of  US.  business,  but  it  will 
provide  for  more  Jobs  for  American  work- 
ers. It  will  provide  for  increased  revenues 
for  local  and  State  governments  through 
increased  taxable  Incomes,  and  it  will  also 
make  a  profitable  return  to  the  U.8. 
Treasury  from  the  tnvestment  required 
to  implement  the  program. 
My  colleague  (Mr.  Moorhkao)  has  out- 


lined some  of  the  aspects  of  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  stress  a  few  more.  The  bill  is 
designed  to  stimulate  new  American  sales 
abroad,  to  provide  an  incentive  for  Amer- 
ican producers  to  seek  out  and  compete 
for  new  market  opportunities  throughout 
the  world.  Simply  stated,  we  want  to 
significantly  increase  UjS.  exports 
over  their  present  levels.  I  might 
add  that  with  a  wider  market  for  U.S 
goods  abroad  one  can  expect  an  increased 
opportunity  for  follow-on  services  in  such 
areas  as  spare  parts,  maintenance  con- 
tracts, education  and  training  programs, 
or  in  engineering  and  economic  cortsuli- 
ing.  Because  we  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  expansion  of  US.  technological 
and  consultant  services  abroad,  our 
bill  contains  a  provision  that  will  pemut 
a  payment  of  up  to  5  percent  of  a  con- 
sulting contract  to  cover  local  currency 
expenses.  This  offers  the  foreign  con- 
sumer an  incentive  to  hire  American  con- 
sultant services  which  one  would  expect 
to  have  a  preference  for  the  application 
of  American  goods  and  services  in  its 
studies  and  recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  concerned 
that  the  sa\'ings  on  American  products 
sold  abroad  under  this  program  will  be 
directly  passed  on  to  the  foreign  con- 
sumer. Our  proposal,  would  require  that 
maximiun  tariff  rates  charged  against 
U.S.  products  sold  abroad  be  those  rate.s 
m  effect  as  of  August  l,  1971,  nearly  2 
weeks  prior  to  the  President's  announce- 
ment of  his  new  economic  pohcies 

While  our  bill  is  mainly  directly  toward 
utilizing  U.S.  owned  foreign  currencies, 
we  have  provided  in  this  biU  an  oppor- 
tunity for  foreign  governments  indebted 
to  the  United  States  to  reduce  these 
debts  by  crediting  their  accoimt  with 
those  amotmts  that  would  otherwise  be 
charged  as  an  import  tanff  on  UjS. 
goods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  introduce  this  bill 
today  with  the  Intention  that  it  will  spur 
on  initiatives  to  sell  U.S.  products 
abroad.  And  with  the  intent  that  if  the 
program  is  adopted,  it  would  be  effective 
retroactively  to  the  date  of  tatroduction, 
November  1,  1971.  The  retroactive  date 
is  written  to  assure  that  there  will  be  no 
holding  back  by  foreign  importers  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  windfall  of  any  sort  at  a 
later  date  should  this  proposal  be  en- 
acted. The  approach  in  this  case  is  much 
akin  to  that  of  the  retroactive  effective- 
ness of  the  prcHxtsed  repeal  of  Federal 
excise  ttut  on  automobiles.  The  provi- 
sion for  retroactive  effectiveness,  I  be- 
lieve, coimters  any  argument  that  trade 
could  be  seriously  impeded  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  this  proposal.  And  fi- 
nally, we  propose  that  this  program  be 
authorized  for  a  period  of  2  years,  that 
it  be  closely  scrutinized  m  its  operation, 
improved  as  needed,  and  thoroughly 
evaluated  by  the  Congress  2  years  hence 
in  order  to  determine  Its  success  or  fail- 
ure and  its  continuance  or  elimination. 
I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  represents  a  district  in  which  there 
is  some  foreign  export  income — export 
income  which  could  be  significantly  In- 
creased under  this  proposal. 
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This  is  a  bfll  which  will  benefit  the 
economic  health  of  the  Nation  but  most 
importantly  this  Is  a  biU  Uiat  will  bene- 
fit the  economic  well-being  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

BiocBAPHiCAL  SKrrCH  or  William  S    B»oom- 
rrtajf.  MncBcm  or  Concrkss.   18^  Distbict 

or  VbCKICAN  ^ 

Winiam  S.  BroomfieW,  Republican,  of  Boy- 
iil  Oak.  Michigan  Bom  In  Royal  Oak  on 
April  28.  1933.  Son  at  Dr.  S.  C.  and  the  late 
Pern  Taylor  BroomOeld.  Attended  the  public 
schoola  of  Royal  Oak  and  MkOilgan  State 
UrUTerslty.  Awarded  honorary  Doctor  of  Law, 
DonggTik  Unlreralty.  Seoul,  Korea.  November 
19«8.  In  19S1  married  Jane  &nlth  Thompson 
of  Oak  Park,  niinol*:  three  daughters:  Nan- 
cy. Barbara,  and  stepdaughter  Suaan  Thomp- 
aon.  Member  at  tbm  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Royal  Oak. 

Elected  to  Michigan  House  of  Repreaent- 
aiives  in  IMS  for  three  terms,  and  elected 
Speaker  Pro  Tern  In  1B43.  Elected  to  Mlch- 
Ufan  Senate  In  1954  Elecved  to  the  86th 
Congress  on  NoTembcr  6.  195«;  re-elected  to 
the  86th.  r7th.  SSth.  89tb.  MHb.  91st.  and 
92nd  Congresaes  Bected  President  of  the 
Captcol  Bill  Club  April  19flB  (the  National 
Republican  Club):  Vice  Chairman  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  National 
Republican    Coagresslonal    Committee. 

iiember  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
ranking  Republican  on  Asian  snd  Pacific 
Affairs  Subcommittee;  member  of  the  Na- 
liona!  Security  Subcommittee  and  the 
.Mnc»  Suboommlllee 

nrraawATioNAL  ohcanizatioks 

United  States  Delegate  to  the  NATO  Par- 
It  amen  tarlans'  Conference  held  In  Paris. 
1960  Uj8.  Delegate  to  United  States-United 
Kingdom  Parliamentary  Conference.  Ber- 
muda. 19«a.  VB.  Delegate  Ui  Canada-Unit- 
ed States  Interparliamentary  Conference  each 
year  from  1961  through  19«4.  and  from  1967 
through  19ee  Congressional  Delegate  to  the 
V  3  National  Commlsalon  for  the  United 
States  Education.  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization.  Boston  I9«l  1»«2  On  S«T>- 
tember  12  1»«7.  received  Presidential  ap- 
p<.i;riiment  at  the  recommendation  of  House 
Republican  leadership  to  iserve  as  U  S  Am- 
bassador to  the  22nd  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  App'>tnted  Congressional  Ad- 
viser to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Diaarmament  In  Genera.  SwltEerland. 
March  1070  OflJoer.  Michigan  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Mogen  David  for  Israel  Com- 
nufxe 

paATBKIfAl.    oaCAMIZATIOMS 

Koiiorary  and  charter  memt>er  of  Greater 
ParmingKai  Hhnne  Club;  North  Woodward 
Shrine  Club;  Berkley  Lodge  No  SM.  F  & 
A  M  Ro;«i  Oak  Chapter  No  I«7.  RAM; 
Puntlac  Commandery  No  2.  Moslem  Temple 
if  Deutjlt  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Pel- 
i  .»^  Berkley  Lodge  Wo  43«  lOOK;  Pra Vernal 
Order    ,1  Elks.  Clawsou-Tnjy   Lodge  No    2 ISA 

■RVICC    OBCANtZATIOnS 

L.fe  u»ember  of  Optimist  Internatlo'uy 
Crreater  North  Woodward  Optimist  Club, 
aoya!  Oak  Hl-Twelve  Club  Berkley  Uons 
Club  Honorary  member  at  Royal  Oak  Kl- 
wanis  Club  and  the  UetropoUtan  Club  of 
America.  Spirit  32;  Royal  Oak  Chamber  of 
Coounerre  ( IMS  received  dtstinguishMt  Mrv- 
,ce  award  for  being  appointed  V  .S  Ambas- 
■iador  to  the  UW  22nd  General  Aaaembly  from 
*he  Ctiamber') :  Toung  Men's  Christian  A»- 
srx-latlon  So^th  Oakland  Branch;  Michigan 
Cvst^  Fibrosis  Asaoclatlon:  Charter  mem- 
3sr  of  Boy  Scouts  of  Ao>erlca  Royal  Oak 
Iroop   1«07 


TirrKBANS   CmCAKIZATlONS 

American  Legion,  Prank  Wendtland  Ptxs? 
253.  Life  membership  In  American  Legion. 
John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Post  109 


OPINIONS  OP  CONSTITUENTS  IN 
SOUTETWEST  MISSOURI 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ' 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  15. 
1971,  I  mailed  171.000  questionnaires  to 
the  people  of  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri.  It  was  my  desire  to 
ascertain  their  opinion  on  some  of  the 
important  Issues  of  the  day  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  more  than  25.000  returned 
their  ballots. 

This  p«ist  week  we  completed  our  tab- 
ulation, and  I  offer  herewith  a  summary 
of  the  optnlcMTs  of  my  constituents  In 
southwest  Missouri,  for  general  infor- 
mation 

OeiMiows  OF  CoNSTi-rrTTFrTS  rN  Soi'thwekt 
MiS8r>uai 
Congressman  Durward  C>  Hall  today  re- 
leased the  results  of  the  national  affairs 
questionnaire  that  he  mailed  to  every  resi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Seventh  Congresslonai 
District  last  August  I5th 

The  Congressman  said  that  he  waw  grall- 
fled  by  -he  response  In  thai  25,885  persons 
participated  In  the  p<:>Il  and  shared  with  hlin 
their  views  on  many  of  the  Important  Issues 
of  the  day  some  of  vililch  will  be  brought  up 
for  debate  and  suhaequent  vole  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  opinion  cards  were  designed  as  to  per- 
mit two  members  of  a  household  to  partici- 
pate and  the  returns  Indicated  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  cards  were  utilized  by  more  thaji 
one  pervm  Male  participation  ran  slightly 
ahead  of  female  participation  by  51  percent 
to  4e  percent. 

The  largest  number  of  ballots  (34  per- 
cent). w«re  returned  by  those  who  checked 
the  46  to  64  age  bracket  Individuals  age  SS 
and  over  accovmted  for  23  percent  of  the  re- 
turns The  lowest  percentage  (3'<.  ).  was  in 
the  18  tc  20  age  group, 

63  percent  of  the  participants  declared 
their  pontics]  preference  to  be  Republican 
18  percent  laJd  they  were  Democrat,  and  23 
percent  listed  tbemaelvea  as  Independenu,  6 
percent  of  the  returned  cards  gave  no  |>olUi- 
cal  preference. 

The  poll  Indicated  that  Southwest  Ml»- 
S(3urlans  are  strongly  opptjsed  to  the  guaran- 
terd  annual  xtage  provision  contained  In  the 
Welfare  Reform  Mil  (H  R  1)  recently  passed 
by  the  Hot*se  The  legislation,  which  Is  now 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  states 
that  a  family  of  four  will  receive  an  annual 
income  of  $2.4O0  i$800  for  the  first  two  mem- 
bers of  a  family.  $400  for  the  next  three > 
uhether  a  mrmbrr  of  that  family  xcorka  or 
not  70  percent  of  those  p<5lled  said  they  were 
against  such  legislation 

The  Presidents  temporary  90  day  tragr  arid 
price  freeze  was  announced  at  the  end  of 
the  p<khng  period.  Almost  all  of  the  cards 
had  been  returned  prior  to  his  nationwide 
TV  broAdcaat.  Be  that  a«  it  may.  un  the  eco- 
nomic question.  49  percent  favored  wags  and 
price  controls  41  percent  thought  the  Oov- 
•mment  tbould  reduce  spending  (many  In- 
dicated they  Ilka  a  oomblnatton  of  both ) . 
aod  only  4  peroMit  said  they  preferred  that 
the  Oovemment  incre>a»e  spending. 

Mr  Nlron's  Vietnam  policy  received  toMA 
support  NJ  percent  of  those  who  retnmed 
opinion   ballots  approved   of   the   President's 


phased  withdrawal  plan,  36  percent  said  they 
would  like  Immediate  and  complete  with- 
drawal, while  14  percent  checked  that  they 
would  prefer  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  set  a  future 
date  for  total  troop  withdrawal.  Although 
the  question  was  not  asked,  a  oonalderable 
numtjer  of  people  wrote  on  their  carda  that 
they  would  like  the  United  States  to  make 
an  all  out  effort  to  win  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Seven  District  residents  showed  that  they 
harbor  a  considerable  amount  of  rusplclon  In 
regard  to  trade  relations  with  Red  China  and 
other  Communist  nations.  Only  36  |>ercent 
favored  such  trade  while  4a  percent  said  they 
would  rather  not  16  percent  of  the  people 
said  that  they  were  uiideclded  on  the  ques- 
Uon 

A  federally  operated  catastrophic  health 
Insurance  program  received  less  than  favor- 
able reaction.  49  percent  of  thoee  who  re- 
turned the  questionnaires  said  that  they  did 
not  approve  of  such  a  program,  flnanced  by 
employer  and  employee  contrlbutiona.  38 
{>ercent  Indicated  that  they  liked  such  a 
plan    16  percent  were  undecided. 

An  Interesting  dlvergenoe  to  the  health 
question  was  In  the  18  to  30  year  old  group 
57  percent  of  that  age  bracket  said  tliat  ihey 
approved  of  such  a  program. 

The  opinion  poll  question  that  re>  elved 
the  strongest  reaction  dealt  with  permllUng 
persons  on  strike  to  receive  Federal  food 
stamps  86  percent  replied  no!  Only  10  per- 
cent showed  approval  and  4  percent  were  un- 
decided Opposition  to  this  question  ranged 
from  95  percent  disapproval  by  those  age  65 
and  over,  to  68  percent  of  tliose  in  the  i\  to 
24  year  old  group 

To  help  determine  what  residents  of  the 
Seventh  CXuigresslonai  District  considered 
the  order  of  importance  of  our  national 
priorities  to  be.  the  question  was  asked 
Shovild  Federal  spendliig  be  Increased,  de- 
creased, or  kept  as  is  on  a  specified  list. 

Crime  and  drug  control  received  tlie  UiObt 
favorable  response  with  79  percent  indicating 
tliat  they  thought  spending  should  be  In- 
creased In  both  categories  Third  ranked  was 
p<illutlon  control  (65  percent  i ,  followed  by 
education  (40  percent),  national  defense  (30 
percent).  40  percent  wanted  defense  spend- 
ing kept  as  Is,  housing  was  next  with  21  per- 
cent, and  space  and  welfare  came  last.  Only 
9  percent  of  those  who  answered  the  poll 
Indicated  that  spending  shotild  be  Increased 
for  either  space  exploration  or  welfare  pay- 
ments 67  percent  of  the  replies  stated  that 
spending  should  be  decreased  for  welfare  61 
percent  thought  spending  should  be  de- 
creased for  space  exploration. 

Many  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  said 
that  they  thought  that  It  was  not  how  much 
money  was  spent  for  a  given  project-  rather 
how  it  was  spent.  Many  others  said  that  they 
did  not  think  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
»ho\!ld  Involve  Itself  In  housing 

Congressman  Hall  said.  'In  addition  to  the 
opinion  cards  I  received  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  letters  from  Individuals  who  wished 
to  further  expand  their  views  Some  wrote 
lengthy  letters  They  Indicated  that  scime  of 
the  questions  were  too  complex  to  be  an- 
swered by  H  simple  yes  or  no  However  It 
muet  be  remembered,  when  it  comes  time  for 
me  to  cast  my  vote  In  the  House  of  Repr>'- 
tientatives  I  must  eltlier  vole  ve«  or  nay  I 
cannot  vote  ■'Yes.  if."  or  'No,  iinless!"  in 
each  piece  of  legislation,  1  niubt  weigh  the 
good  against  the  bad,  and  then  \oie  accord- 
ingly ■ 

Congrasaman  Hall  continued,  T  am  cer- 
tainly grataful  to  the  almost  36.000  restdenu 
of  the  ssventb  congressional  district  who  re- 
pllsd  to  my  qussUonnaire  This  U  truly  the 
represents ttve  process,  communication  be- 
tween ths  riactorate  aiid  the  elected,  the 
■baring  of  views  with  the  common  goal  a 
greater  republic  " 
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LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON— PRESI- 
DENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
AND  AUTHOR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Patman)  Ls  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  time 
goes  by  those  of  us  who  knew  L.  B  J  best 
during  his  years  of  service  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  come  to  a  keener  real- 
ization that  his  courage,  skill,  and  wis- 
dom were  superlative  to  an  extent  prob- 
ably not  yet  fully  appreciated  by  the  man 
in  the  street.  His  book  that  goes  on  pub- 
lic sale  today  entiUed.  "The  Vantage 
Point:  Perspectives  of  the  Presidency. 
1963-69,"  further  Illuminates  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Johnson  administration.  But 
the  President  does  not  presume  to  write 
the  definitive  history  of  his  period,  he 
tells  us  only  how  it  looked  from  Ills  very 
special  vantage  point.  President  John- 
son s  book  shoxild  indeed  be  a  reference 
work  in  every  library  in  the  land  and  on 
the  bookshelves  of  every  studious  Amer- 
ican To  give  a  balanced  picture,  I  am 
setting  forth  here  two  opinions,  the  first 
by  James  MacOregor  Burns — Washing- 
ton Post.  October  28.  1971— a  prominent 
historian,  and  the  second,  by  John  P. 
Roche— Book  of  the  Month  Club  Re- 
view— a  no  less  distinguished  professor 
of  history.  We  are  all  indebted  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  his  meticulous,  sincere, 
and  forthright  exposition  of  his  years  in 
the  Presidency. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  has  been,  all 
of  his  life,  a  dedicated,  patriotic,  civic- 
minded  American,  loyal  to  family  and 
friends. 

The  articles  follow : 

Thb  PmKsiDtNt  t  as  L    B    J.  Saw  It 
(Reviewed  by  James  MacOregor  Bums'  ) 
(The    Vanuige    Point      PersF)ective8   of   the 
Presidency.     1963- 1»69.    By    Lyndon    Baines 
Johnson.) 

This  Is  Lyndon  Johnson's  book  He  makes 
no  pretense  to  objectivity — this  Is  the  presi- 
dency as  he  saw  it  during  the  turbulent 
Sixties.  It  Is  the  memoir  one  hoped  he  would 
write — candid,  intensely  personal,  sometimes 
passionate  While  he  seems  to  hold  himself  on 
a  short  tether,  with  praise  for  many  and 
blame  for  few.  btith  the  exultation  and  the 
bltlerneBs  break  to  the  surface  as  he  portrays 
the  triumphs  and  frustrations  of  his  five 
years  In  the  White  House. 

As  a  personal  document  it  Is  also  a  tribute 
to  Lady  Bird,  who  on  this  showing  (and  oth- 
ers) emerges  as  the  moat  effective  and  Impor- 
tant First  Lady  In  this  century  save  for  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt.  Anyone  who  doubts  her  In- 
fluence on  her  husband  need  only  consult 
on  page  93,  the  remarkable  memorandum 
she  gave  him  in  May.  1964.  on  the  question 
of  whether  he  should  run  for  a  full  term. 
Her  conclusion:  •'Stay  In."  She  warned  him 
that  the  going  would  be  rough,  that  he  must 
pace  himself,  that  after  another  term  he 
would  stlU  be  only  a  ■mellow  60,"  and  if  he 
lost  in  November  ■Its  all  settled  anyway'  — 
and  pretty  soon  they  would  have  grandchil- 
dren. 

Doubtleaa  Johnson  would  have  run  In  any 
event  since  he  was  absolutely  committed  to 
a  big  domestic  program  Perhaps  the  most 
eloquent  two  pages  In  the  book  are  not  In 
the   words  of  Lyndon  Johnson  but  a  list.  In 


•Note — The  reviewer  Is  professor  of  polit- 
ics! science  at  WUUsms  College  and  author 
of    Roosevelt.  The  Soldier  of  Freedom." 


the  front  end  pages,  of  the  "landmark"  legls- 
latlTe  schleTements  of  his  presidency.  "I  re- 
member all  aO"T  of  those  laws,"  ths  former 
President  now  writes,  "and  the  work  and  the 
worry  that  went  Into  them  .  .  .  They  were 
the  tools  with  which  we  cleared  up  the  old 
agenda  and  began  work  on  the  agenda  of  the 
future  . .  ." 

If  these  constituted  the  triumph  of  his  ad- 
mlnuitra:.lon.  "Vietnam  certainly  was  the  tr<vg- 
edy.  Johnson  does  not  slight  this  part  of  the 
story;  It  runs  like  a  dark  skein  all  through 
the  book  He  describes  day  by  day,  sometimes 
hour  by  hour,  the  stupendous  pressures  that 
mounted  on  him  as  the  nation  became  more 
and  more  fixed  In  the  quagmire.  Much  of  this 
he  reports  with  an  air  of  Incredulity  and  of 
indignation— Incredulity  that  Hanoi  could 
continue  to  reject  his  peace  offers  with  such 
Implacable  hostility  (In  an  appendix  he  llsu 
72  peace  Initiatives  thst  he  accuses  Hanoi  of 
rejecting ) ,  and  Indignation  that  American 
doves  cculd  follow  a  "double  standard  "  in 
assessing  American  and  Communist  behavior 
That  double  standard,  the  former  President 
argues,  decisively  Impaired  the  possibility  of 
real  negotiation  and  thus  lengthened  the  war 
Like  other  controversial  Presidents,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  sf  ys  that  he  is  willing  to  await 
the  verdict  of  hmtory  How  will  historians 
of  the  future  rat'j  this  leader'  They  will.  I 
think,  puzzle  o^er  the  difference  In  the 
strategy  of  John<on  the  domestic  reformer 
and  Johnson  the  foreign  and  defense  policy 
maker 

The  first  Johnw>n  was  the  brilliant  legisla- 
tive leader  flghtlr.g  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
"A  President  caiiuot  ask  the  Congress  to 
take  a  risk  he  will  not  take  himself,  '  John- 
son says  In  his  book.  "He  must  be  the  com- 
bat general  In  the  front  lines,  constantly  ex- 
posing nls  Hanks  '  He  gave  the  fight  for 
his  domestic  program  everything  he  had, 
he  says.  In  prestige  and  power  On  the  civil 
rights  bill  especially  he  decided  to  "shove 
In  all  my  stack."  despite  the  advloe  of  some 
of  his  advisers  and  staff  members.  During  the 
middle  years  of  his  presidency  he  found  that 
to  exert  leadership  did  not  mean  using  up  the 
resources  of  leadership,  on  the  contrary,  he 
went  on  from  victory  to  victory,  shoving  In  all 
his  stacK  each  time. 

The  basis  of  this  success  lay  In  the  majority 
thai  Johnson  planned  to  mobilize  In  1964  and 
in  the  power  that  was  his  after  the  majority 
had  been  mobilized  and  a  decisive  victory 
scored  over  Barry  Qoldwater  While  the  Pres- 
ident courted  and  played  with  politicians  all 
across  the  political  spectrum,  and  while  he 
paid  obeisance  to  "bipartisan  politics,"  In 
fact  he  depended  on  a  broad  coalition  of  lib- 
erals and  laborltes  bunched  toward  the  left 
end  of  the  continuum  Like  Jefferson  and 
other  strong  Presidents,  he  was  essentially  a 
partisan,  appealing  to  a  huge  constituency  of 
the  po.ir.  labor,  Negroes,  and  others  who 
needed  his  leadership  and  his  help 

TTie  second  Johnson  was  the  blpartl.san 
moblUzer  of  consensus  One  of  the  troubles 
with  the  politics  of  consensus  Is  that  the  Idea 
Is  not  very  clear  Does  It  mean  trying  to  rep- 
resent all  the  people,  or  both  parties,  or  all 
the  major  groups,  or  the  combined  congres- 
sional and  executive  leadership  in  Washlng- 
t<:)n?  Does  It  mean  one  cannot  act  without 
clearing  policy  with  all  the  major  leaders.  In 
both  parties?  Or  Is  11  essentially  symbolic,  a 
kind  of  rallying  cry  for  patriots  or  a  com- 
fortable banner  for  those  who  hate  the  dlvl- 
slveness  of  democratic  politics?  Johnson  feels 
that  hJi  approach  to  consensus  was  misun- 
derstood. It  was  not,  he  said,  a  search  for  the 
lowest  common  denominator,  for  that  almost 
Invariably  woiUd  lead  to  inaction.  Rather 
consensus  meant  deciding  what  needed  to 
be  done,  "regardless  of  political  Implications." 
and  then  convincing  a  majority  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people  of  the  necessity  for 
doing  what  needed  to  be  done. 


Now  that  Is  a  definition  of  leadership,  not 
consensus  In  fact  the  President  followed 
that  policy  In  domestic  policy-making,  but 
not  in  foreign,  especially  in  Vietnam  As  for- 
eign policy  maker  he  made  a  fetish  of  clear- 
ing decisions  with  Everett  Dlrksen  and  a 
wide  range  of  congressional  leadership  In 
his  Vietnam  policy  particularly  he  followed 
a  kind  of  lowest  common  denominator  He 
pursued  a  middle  way  between  doves  and 
hawks,  between  those  demanding  escalation 
and  those  endlessly  calling  for  Iximblng  halts 
and  negotiations  The  middle  way  faUed  to 
work  against  the  set  strategy  of  Hanoi  And 
most  ironic  of  all,  the  consensus  strategy 
of  this  President  who  wanted  to  represent 
all  the  people  left  the  nation  more  divided 
than  It  had  been  since  the  days  of  Bryan 
or  perhaps  even  Lincoln. 

One  trouble  with  the  strategy  of  bipartisan 
consensus  Is  that  It  can  inhibit  policy  rather 
than  widen  options.  The  most  poignant 
aspect  of  this  book  Is  Its  portrait  of  a  desper- 
ate, well-meaning  man  trying  every  tactical 
method,  every  channel  of  communication, 
every  kind  of  minor  concession,  to  win 
Hanoi's  agreement  to  some  kind  of  negotia- 
tions. The  President  never  seemed  to  recog- 
nize that  It  was  Just  as  Impossible  ^or  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  give  up  the  struggle  In 
South  Vietnam  as  It  was  for  the  Americans 
to  quit  the  struggle  and  go  home  Hanoi  had 
a  public  opinion  problem  t<x>:  after  count- 
less years  of  battle  and  bloodshed  the  Com- 
munists could  not  give  up  their  effort  to 
take  over  South  Vietnam  through  invasion 
or  subversion. 

Johnson  perceived  quite  rightly  that  any 
kind  of  coalition  government  that  Hanoi 
would  accept  was  bound  to  deliver  the  South 
Vietnamese  Into  Us  hands  8<x>ner  or  later 
But  the  President  did  not  seem  to  feel  that 
he  had  the  latitude  to  try  In  his  Indo-Chlna 
policy  the  kinds  of  Imaginative  and  daring 
alternatives  that  he  hiid  employed  so  suc- 
cessfully on  the  domestic  front.  Some  observ- 
ers, for  example,  had  been  urging  for  years 
that  the  United  States  foeter  a  repartition  of 
South  Vietnam,  yielding  the  Communists 
northern,  upland  and  Inland  sectors,  so  that 
Hanoi  might  conclude  that  It  could  give  up 
the  struggle  and  still  claim  victory  There  is 
no  Indication  In  this  volume  that  the  Presi- 
dent tried  this  or  other  possible  alternatives 
Rather  he  was  stuck  with  the  policies  of 
repeated  bombing  pauses,  efforts  to  get  nego- 
tiations started,  and  other  tactical  ploys 
that  — we  know  now.  and  many  knew  at  the 
lime-  never  had  a  chance  o*  succeeding 

It  is  largely  because  of  Vietnam,  I  think, 
that  the  President  concludes  his  book  with 
the  query  as  to  whether  he  got  too  far  out 
ahead  of  his  troops,  tried  to  move  too  far 
and  too  fast,  gave  the  American  people  In- 
sufficient breathing  spells  He  even  comes  out 
for  a  six- year,  nonrepeatable  term  for  Pre.si- 
dents,  as  though  he  had  concluded  that  a 
President  of  all  the  people  could  do  best  if 
he  did  not  have  to  win  the  endorsement  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  He  believes  that  he 
would  have  won  re-election  If  he  had  stood 
again  In  19fi8  — but  concedes  that  he  would 
have  lacked  the  kind  of  broad  support  nec- 
essary to  an  effective  presidency 

One  thinks  of  Harry  Truman  who  did  not 
let  his  minority  status  an**  powerful  enemies 
stop  him  from  undertaking  audacious  aid 
programs  abroad  and  civil  rights  efforts  at 
home  Perhaps  the  chief  lesson  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  t>ook  for  Democrats  In  the  19708 
Is  that  the  next  Democratic  President  should 
take  a  partisan  stance  In  both  his  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  Bipartisanship  Is  essen- 
tially another  form  of  gradualism  and  easily 
leads  to  paralysis  of  politics  and  policy.  The 
tactics  of  consensus  may  sometimes  help  gain 
support  for  policies,  but  it  should  not  be 
followed  as  an  end  iii  Itself. 

Still,  there  Is  much  more  in  this  book  than 
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the  agony  of  Vietnam  and  the  dUemmas  of 
democratic  poUtlos.  A  picture  emerges  of  a 
dedicated,  cooipasstonate  and  oommltted 
President — a  portrait  that  I  think  wUl  long 
survive  the  distortions  of  the  last  decade. 
Two  of  the  author^  observations  wUl  stick 
in  my  mind  for  a  long  time.  One  Is  his  con- 
clusion that  •'Politics  goes  beyond  the  art  of 
the  possible.  It  is  the  art  of  making  possible 
what  seems  Impossible."  In  domestic  affairs 
H.nd  in  many  foreign  aocomptUhments  the 
President  embodied  that  notion.  The  second 
)s  his  reflection ,  on  retumfnf  home  for  good 
to  his  beloved  hUi  country,  that  he  could 
hardly  believe  that  ha  bad  shared  the  F>ower 
and  splendor  of  the  presidency.  "But  on  this 
night  I  knew  I  had  been  there.  And  I  knew 
also  that  I  had  given  It  everything  that  was 
in  me   "  And  he  1 


Ltnoom  Bahtxs  Joknsoh 
(By  John  P.  Kocbe) 

For  about  three  years  now — ever  since  he 
left  the  White  House — the  decisions  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  have  been  the 
F;ubject  of  Intensive  amatetrr  research  and 
polemical  dtspnte.  The  focus  has,  of  course, 
been  "VletDsm,  and  the  purpose  has  been  to 
make  It  possible  for  liberal  Democrats  to  es- 
cape responsibility  for  an  unpopular,  pro- 
tracted war.  The  main  theme,  eat>eclaUy  since 
the  publication  In  various  newspapers  of 
the  so-called  Pentagon  Papers,  has  been  that 
Lyndon  Johnson,  with  superhuman  cun- 
ning and  diabolical  design,  tricked  every- 
body It  Is  hard  to  go  anywhere  In  Washing- 
ton thsse  days  without  encountering  a  Sena- 
tor announcing  to  all  and  sundry  that  he 
was  just  a  poor,  barefoot  Innocent  who  was 
gulled  by  that  Machlavelll  in  ths  White 
House. 

Those  of  us  who  respect  the  wisdom  of 
the  An^rlcan  voter  may  wonder  how  the  elec- 
torate wUl  respond  to  these  advertisements  of 
alleged  Inoompeteno*  by  its  spokesmen,  but 
far  more  Important  for  our  purposes  hers  Is 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  three  huge 
gaps  In  all  the  published  aooounts  to  date: 
the  views  of  the  President,  of  the  Secretary 
of  Stats  and  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
The  publication  thus  resembles  a  perform- 
ance of  Hamlet  without  the  Prince,  L*ertes 
and  King  Claudius.  The  Pentagon  Papers 
tinder  close  analysts  turn  out  to  be  mostly 
the  memoranda  of  lowsr-ecbelon  advisers 
and  bureaucrats.  A  number  of  bureaucrats 
have  on  occasion  thought  they  were  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  the  ooid  truth 
Is  that  there  Is  only  one  President  in  town. 
And  nobody  makes  his  decisions  for  him. 

This  wa.s  particularly  true  of  Lyndon  John- 
son. As  one  who  watched  him  at  close  range 
for  more  than  two  years,  I  never  ceased  to 
wonder  at  his  mastery  of  intricate  detail 
Indeed,  much  of  his  reputation  for  Impertous- 
ness  arose.  In  my  Judgment,  from  the  fact 
that  he  knew  too  much  Watching  him  go 
through  a  budget  briefing  with  a  Cabinet 
Secretary  was  an  amazing  experience.  One 
striking  Instance  comes  to  mind:  a  Secre- 
tary was  due  to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Sub-Committee  In  charge  of 
his  budget,  and  Johnson  had  him  over  to 
discuss  the  presentation. 

After  half  an  hour  It  was  clear  that  the 
Secretary  had  only  the  vaguest  notion  of 
what  was  tn  the  "budget,  who  was  on  the 
Pib-Commlttee  and,  perhaps  most  Impor- 
tant, what  hobbles  the  latter  cherished.  For 
three  hours  the  President  led  his  Cabinet 
member  through  the  budget,  pointing  out 
which  Senators  were  particularly  concerned 
about  various  sections,  what  bean-balls 
might  be  thrown,  and  how  to  take  a  polite 
dive  on  unresolved  controversies.  The  Secre- 
tary went  back  to  his  barony  and  denounced 
the  President  as  a  bully  The  President  sadly 
suggested  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 


Vbm  Budget  that  ths  Secretary's  mexx  budget 
Include  a  Seeing -l^e  Dof. 

Portuoatsly  for  poatscitj  PresMent  John- 
son bad  a  strong  mtxmt  ol  history  and  a  pro- 
found distrust  of  meakory  as  a  source  of  fact. 
Prom  the  outset  of  his  Congressional  career 
he  therefore  saved  erei  j thing — documents, 
transcripts  of  meetlnfB.  raoords  of  vital 
phone  converaatlODS  and  a  wids  array  of  less 
useful  materials.  This  aroused  a  certain 
amount  of  geolal  amuaenaent  aiong  his 
staff  (0D«  wit  Boountsd  and  sent  to  the  ar- 
chives a  toothpick  the  President  used  to 
q)ear  an  hors  d'oeuvre),  btrt  in  overall  terms 
Johnson's  passion  for  the  leoord  will  provide 
an  InvaluaMe  source  for  historians  attempt- 
ing to  make  sense  out  of  the  turbulent  ISflOs. 

The  first  Installment  ol  Lyndon  Johnson's 
oonuEientary  on  his  podltlcal  world  certainly 
confirms  his  wisdom  as  a  collector  of  primary 
sources.  The  Vantage  Point:  Perspectives  of 
the  PrtsUlency,  19€3-SS  provides  a  remark- 
able, if  iK3t  unique.  Inside  view  of  the  work, 
the  Joys,  the  complexltlee  and  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  man  In  the  Ova]  Offloe.  As  the 
title  tadleates.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
definitive  history  oT  the  period,  but  It  will  be 
indispensable  for  anyone  who  tries  to  eome 
to  grips  In  a  clear-eyed,  systematic  fashion 
with  the  Era  of  Dlssensus  If  one  looks  at  the 
fitOB  In  a  clinical  fashion,  he  finds  that  the 
TInlted  States  was  shaken  by  three  simulta- 
neous, ma>3r  political  earthquakes:  the  dvl] 
rights  movement,  the  upsurge  of  yonth  and 
antiwar  milltance.  The  fault-lines  at  these 
three  quakes  Intersected  under  the  White 
House. 

To  put  It  another  way.  It  was  Lyndon 
Johnson's  fate  to  be  President  at  a  time 
when  the  remarkaMe  consensiis  that  domi- 
nated American  politics  from  ths  end  of 
World  War  U  through  the  Elsenhower  years 
began  to  come  apart  at  the  seams.  To  say  this 
Is  not  to  suggest  that  one  should  leel  sorry 
for  him — the  Presidency,  after  all.  is  a  Job 
limited  to  volunteers  It  Is  rather  to  indi- 
cate that  Johnson  became  President  Jvat  as 
the  principles  that  had  dominated  American 
political  life  for  a  ganeratlon  bagan  to  be 
challenged.  And  the  conditions  under  which 
he  assumed  the  Job  were  hardly  au^iclous — 
oi.e  of  the  most  gripping  chapters  In  The 
Vantage  Point  deals  simply  and  movingly 
with  that  baleful  day  In  Dallas. 

Now  the  time  has  perhaps  come  to  make  a 
critical  distinction.  What  the  former  Preai- 
dent  has  done  In  this  book  is  set  out  with 
convincing  documentation  bis  responses  to 
ttie  crlaee  of  his  AdmlnlstFatlon.  It  Is  a  book 
by  a  strong  man  with  vigorous  convictions 
who  tried  to  do,  as  he  would  put  it,  "what 
was  right  "  Obviously  one  may  disagree  with 
any  number  of  his  conclusions :  segregation- 
ists will  denounce  bis  civil  rights  Initiatives: 
the  new  isolationists  will  scorn  his  opposition 
to  aggression  In  Vietnam;  conservatives  win 
deplore  his  war  on  poverty,  aid  to  education, 
and  Medicare,  and  pro-Arabs  will  excorclate 
his  support  for  the  Israelis. 

But  before  the  critics  get  too  far  into  their 
act  land  It  might  be  noted  that  this  is  the 
only  volume  in  history  that  had  seven  ad- 
verse reviews  before  the  first  chapter  was 
written)  they  h&d  better  do  their  homework. 
It  Is  one  thing  to  attack  Johnaon  for  ahat 
he  did:  It  Is  quite  a  different  matter  when  he 
Is  a-ssaulted  for  fictitious  offenses.  One  hates 
to  dwell  on  Vietnam — particularly  when 
there  are  so  many  other  fascinating  topics 
In  the  book — but  it  does  present  the  classic 
example  of  historical  misrepresentation  con- 
fronted by  mere  facts.  Iliere  are  five  chapters 
In  The  Vantage  Point  on  the  course  of  our 
Intervention  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  It  Is  fair 
to  say  that  they  make  mincemeat  out  of  the 
demonologlsts  who  have  dominated  the  book- 
stalls these  last  few  years. 

Ironically,  In  the  light  of  later  events. 
Johrison's  problem  was  that  in  1964-65  he 
refused  to  fly  with  the  hawks,  while  In  1967- 


ae  he  would  not  coo  with  the  doves.  At  a  time 
when  all  hands  were  gung-ho  (in  1966  David 
Halberstam  of  The  Nexc  York  Times,  later  an 
ardent  dove,  wrote  that  South  Vietnam  was 
"l>erhape  one  Of  only  five  or  six  nations  in 
the  world  that  are  truly  vital  to  VS.  Inter- 
ests," and  Nell  Bheehan,  also  of  The  New 
fork  Times,  had  already  aanounoed  that  the 
"tall  a<  Soutlieast  Asia  because  of  an  Ameri- 
can defeat  tn  VVetnaaoi  would  amount  to  a 
strategic  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude"), 
the  Prssidant  was  extremely  cautious.  As  TTie 
Vantage  Point  amply  documents,  he.  Dean 
Rusk  and  Robert  McNam&ra  were  trying  to 
maintain  a  low  silhouette,  doing  efsiyUilng 
IB  their  power  to  avoM  a  great  power 
oonf ron  tatlon . 

However,  by  1967,  partly  because  the  Pret- 
iderit  had  never  built  Vietnam  into  a  major 
crisis,  the  American  people  and  a  number  of 
their  elected  spokesnsen  began  to  tire  of  a 
long  march.  Johnson,  who  had  been  prepar- 
ing his  defenses  against  a  rlgtit-wlng  attat.<^ 
for  what  they  called  his  "No  Win"  strategy — 
Ooldwater  had  received  27  million  votes  in 
1M4 — suddenly  found  himself  Itankert  on  the 
left  by  a  weird  combination  of  authenUc 
pacifists,  Hanoi  hawks  {who  were  rooUug  for 
the  Communists),  libera]  Isolationists  who 
wanted  to  save  the  ghettos  st  the  cost  of 
abandoning  the  world,  ttpper-ralddle-class 
college  students  who  felt  that  the  authority 
principle  was  a  violation  of  their  uniqueness, 
and  a  few  Southern  Democrats  who  simply 
extrapolated  their  view  of  the  Negro  upon 
the  non-whites  of  Southeast  Asia. 

What  did  the  great  "wheeler-dealer"  do? 
Find  out  where  the  crowd  was  going  so  he 
could  lead  it?  No.  In  a  way  that  would  be 
described  as  doggedly  idealistic  In  another 
man,  and  which  certainly  can  be  designated 
non-polltlcal  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term, 
Lyndon  Johnson  stuck  to  his  convictions  He 
was  not  going  to  start  a  general  war;  he  was 
not  going  to  "tuck  tall  and  run."  Between 
these  two  polar  poeltions  he  labored— and 
anguished — day  and  night  trying  to  end  a 
war  he  never  wanted  In  such  a  way  that  he 
could  still  lo«A  at  hUnself  la  the  mirror  He 
failed  to  fltKl  the  solution — perhaps  because 
it  nevtr  existed. 

Like  most  of  us.  President  Lyndon  Joiinson 
could  not  walk  on  the  water,  UnUke  his 
criUcs,  who  special lae  in  20-20  hindsight,  he 
was  approaching  history  head-on  In  search  of 
decisions,  not  footnotes.  TTie  Vantage  Point  is 
the  narrative  of  his  Journey,  the  candid  aruU- 
ysis  of  a  trip  through  the  rapids  by  one  of 
the  most  oomplez,  most  Intalligent  men  I 
have  ever  known.  The  ultimate  historical 
verdict  on  Johnson's  stewardship  is  bidden 
in  the  future,  but  his  book  provides  intrigu- 
ing insight  into  the  decisions  and  policies 
of  a  decade.  At  the  fundamental  level  It  is. 
paradoxically  enough,  the  autobiography  of 
a  man  who  would  rather  be  right  than 
Pres.dent 


SUSAN  B.   ANTHONY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prcnous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr  Halpern^  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  my  bill,  to  provide  con- 
gre&sioncd  recognition  of  the  American 
woman's  role  in  our  Nation's  histor>' 
Speciflcally,  my  bill  calls  for  the  issuance 
of  a  new  Federal  Reserve  note  to  be 
graced  with  the  portrait  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  one  of  the  great  champions  of 
women's  rights  and  an  active  pre-Civil 
War  abolitionist. 

Baclting  thl£  proposal  is  no  less  than 
25  women's  organizations  representing 
some  50  million  women  in  this  country. 
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32  at  my  coUengaem  here  In  the  House 
and  17  State  CJoremon. 

I  expect  tbere  may  be  some  who  will 
charge  that  this  bill  repreeents  a  pa- 
troolzinc  attempt  on  the  part  of  32  Mem- 
ben  ai  Congress  to  produce  a  mllJuop  for 
satisfying  the  demands  of  many  mllllcos 
of  American  women  who  are  challenging 
the  very  basic  coneepts  of  their  role  In 
society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  This  bill  was  in- 
troduced for  the  same  reason  that  any 
«tr«ii4M-  Icglslatian  is  brought  before  this 
body — to  honor  a  person  who  deserves 
national  recocnltion. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
thousands  of  women  who  have  served 
their  country  offlr^^^^y  and  unofficially. 
irwJudJng  the  podtloa  of  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  it  struck  me  that  only  one 
woman — ^Martha  Washlngtcm — has  ever 
been  honored  formally  by  having  her  por- 
trait on  the  Nation's  currency. 

After  extensive  research,  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  women  who  have 
made  major  contributions  to  our  society. 
Indeed.  I  would  have  been  hard  pressed 
to  prepare  as  long  a  list  of  men  who  have 
made  major  contributions  to  our  Na- 
tion. 

I  took  my  list  around  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  many  who  are  In  the  front  line 
of  women  B  rights  advocacy  and  I  asked 
them  "Who  shall  we  pick?"  The  an- 
swers were  varied  but  It  becanxe  very 
clear  to  us  that  Susan  B.  Anthony  holds 
a  special  position — she  represented  all 
women  who  either  had  contributed  or 
wanted  to  contribute  to  our  Nation's  well- 
being. 

Inasmuch  as  we  now  see  modem  wom- 
an taking  her  rightful  place  next  to 
modem  man  In  all  segments  of  society. 
Susan  B.  Anthony  seemed  an  even  more 
appropriate  symbol  of  women's  role, 
women's  rights,  and  women's  liberation. 

I  have  heard  among  my  male  counter- 
parts a  great  number  of  quiet  comments 
about  women's  liberation.  As  with  any 
movement  that  has  not  reached  a  popu- 
lar peak,  these  comments  dwell  on  the 
extremes,  without  considering  the  true 
basis  It  is  great  sport  to  discuss  the  burn- 
ing of  bras  and  the  humorous  aspects  of 
a  sexless  society  But  these  same  com- 
ments are  to  me  on  an  identical  level  with 
comments  of  past  years — comments  di- 
rected at  the  "Black  Sambo"  and  "Aunt 
Jemina"  before  the  civil  rights  revolu- 
lion.  comments  directed  at  the  "Abbies" 
and  the  rabbis  before  Auschwitz  and  the 
Nazi  extremes. 

Yes,  gentlemen  of  tliis  distinguisiied 
body,  we  are  all  guilty  of  our  subtle  com- 
ments But  do  we  look  to  see  if  one  of  our 
able  dutaff  colleagues  Is  present  before 
we  make  them?  Did  you  use  your  Black 
Sambo  jokes  in  the  presence  of  a  black 
man?  Your  talk  about  Abbie  and  rabbi  in 
ihe  presence  of  your  Jewish  colleagues? 
And  so  on. 

We.  too,  are  guilty  of  treating  today's 
woman  with  the  same  subtle — or  not  so 
subtle — humor  that  we  have  treated  most 
of  our  Nation's  minorities.  But  is  It  less 
funny?  Indeed.  It  has  become  crude  In 
most  circles,  just  as  "Abbie"  and  "Black 
Sambo." 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  applauded 


the  demise  of  TV  cigarette  commercials 
is  that  I  no  longer  had  to  see  and  iiear 
the  ad  which  said  "You've  come  a  long 
way.  Bahyl"  While  I  think  this  is  a  true 
conclusioa.  as  applied  to  the  external 
habits  and  dress  of  modem  American 
women.  I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  it 
was  a  patronizing  and  a  very  surface 
conclusion. 

Yes,  today's  female  in  our  society  can 
dress  and  act  pretty  much  as  she  wants 
But  this  begs  the  real  question.  Can  she 
earn  what  she's  worth?  Can  she  get  the 
Job  m  the  first  place?  Can  she  avoid  the 
stereotypes  put  on  her  by  society  in 
her  youngest  years?  These  are  the  basic 
questions  and  I  must  agree  with  my 
friends  in  the  movement  when  they  say 
"No."  Even  today's  woman  cannot  really 
do  what  she  is  able  to  do.  Like  the  dis- 
crimination against  the  Jews,  against 
Negroes,  and  against  other  segments  of 
this  society  the  woman  is  faced  with 
barriers. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  take  afBrma- 
tlve  steps  to  overcome  these  stereotypes 
and  barriers.  For  example,  why  should 
not  women  constitute  one-half  of  the 
delegates  in  the  convention  nominating 
our  Presidential  candidates?  Why  is  not 
this  Congress  composed  of  more  repre- 
sentatives who  truly  reflect  53  percent 
of  our  society? 

I  am  sure  that  Susan  B  Anthony  would 
be  asiung  the  same  questions  today,  be- 
cause she  was  askmg  them  many  dec- 
ades ago.  This  is  why  I  am  proposing 
that  she  be  honored  by  the  Congress 
This  is  why  It  is  fitting  and  proper.  But 
such  recognition  is  only  that.  It  cannot 
replace  the  affirmative  actions  which 
still  remain  for  us  to  support  and  enact 
if  true  equaUty  for  ail  Americans  is  to 
exist. 

The  items  follows : 

Hn    11515 
A   bin    U>   provide   for   the   Uauaiice   or   two- 

dollax  Wl»  bearing  tiie  portrait  oT  Susan 

B.  Anthony 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ThAt,  tn  ad- 
dition to  tucb  other  currency  aa  he  u  su- 
tborlzed  to  Ueue  ou  the  date  of  eiiactmeiu 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
directed  to  Laeue  United  State*  currency  m 
the  denonUnatlon  of  two  dollars  and  t>ear- 
lug  the  portrait  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  In  such 
form  and  design  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine appropriate. 

COBPOMSOBS  or  TwO-Dot.LAB   BUX 

1  Shirley  Chlsholm  (D-N  Y  ) . 

2  I>3Ul«e   Day  Hlclts   (D-Maas.). 

3  John  Duncan  (R-Tenn.). 

4  Brad  Morse  (R-Maas). 

5  Augustus  Hawklna  (D-Callf.). 
e    L#«   Aspln    (D-Wls  ). 

7  Ulchael  Harrington  (D-Maasl. 

8  Claude  Pepper  ( D-Pla. ) . 

9  Pranlt  Horton  (R-NT  ) 

in  BparkMataunaga  (D-HawaU). 

1 1  Uarlo  Blaggl  ( D-N  Y  I . 

12  Bella  Abzug  (D  -NY  ) 

13  Benjamin  Rosenthal  |D.-N.T.). 

14  James  Burke  (D-Maas  ). 

15  John  Dow  {D-N.Y  ). 
18  BlU  Ryan  (D-N  Y.). 

17  Ed  Koch  (D-N.T.). 

18  Oeorge  CoUlns  (D-Dl.). 

10  Walter  Jones  (D-N C). 

20  Bay  Madden  (D-lnd  ) . 

21  Edward  Roybal  (D-Calif.). 


33  WUUam  Anderaen  (D-Tenn.). 

33.  BUI  Alexander  (D-Ark.). 

34.  WUUam  Hathaway  (D-Malne). 

25.  Peter  Rodlno  (D-NJ.>. 

36.  Nick  Beglch  (D-Alaska) . 

37.  Donald  Praaer  ( D-Mlnn  ) . 
38   Robert  Nix  (D-Pa  ). 

3fi  James  Scheuer  (D-N.Y  ). 

30.  Larry  C!oughlln  (B-Pa.) . 

31.  PraiUL  Brasoo  (D-N.T.). 
33.  Romano  M«^k>11  (O-Ky  ) . 

UuVKENoas   Who    Svrromr   Pboposxo    Bill 

I  Dale  Bumpera^Arkanaaa. 
3   John  Burns — Hawaii. 

3  MUton  Shapp — Pennaylvanta. 

4  MUton  Hathaway — Wyoming. 

5  Ke:^nel^  Curtls—Malne 

fi   Robert  Docking — Kansas. 

7   Wendell  .Anderson — Minnesota 

•.   WUUam  a   MUUken — Michigan 

n    Krancis  W   Sargent — Massachusetls. 

10  fiuAsel)  W  Peterson — Delaware. 

I I  Preston  Smith — Texas. 
13  Jtmmy  Carter — Oeorgla. 

13  Calvin  Hampton— Utah. 

14  John  C  West — South  Carolina. 

16  Patrick   Lucey— Wisconsin 

lt>   Arch  A  Moore  Jr  — West  Virginia. 

17  Nelson  Rockefeller — New  York. 

Women's  OsoANttATioNs   Who   Suppoet  rH« 
PmoposED  Bnj. 

I  National  Council  of  Women  (23  million 
women. 

3.    American    Business    Women's    Associa- 
tion. 

3  National      Federation     of     Republican 
Wnmeti 

4  Federation  of  Jewish  Women's  Organi- 
zations 

5  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women 
fl    American  Baptist  Women 

7  National  Association  of  Women  Artists. 

8  Women  United  for  the  United  Nations. 
0    American  A.seoclatlon  for  Health,  Physi- 
cal   Education    ft    Recreation 

10     National    Council    of    Administrative 
Women    In    Education 

II  Women   World   War  Veterans    (2nd) 

12  Association  for  Women's  Active  Return 
to  Education 

13  International    Association    of    Women 
Police 

14  Chinese  Womei.'s   Association    Inc. 

15  American  Mothers'  rommlttee,  Inc. 

16  Federation  of  Women  Shareholders  In 
American   Business, 

17  Women  Strike  for  Peace 

18  National  Association  of  Negro  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club,  Inc. 

19  Bna)    B'rlth    Women 

20  American    Medical    Women's    Associa- 
tion  Inc 

21  Association  of  American  Women  Den- 
tists 

22.  Unitarian   Unlversallst   Women's   Fed- 
eration. 

23  Women's  Overseas  Service  Leagtie. 

24  National   Women's   Conference   of   the 
American  Ethlcai  Union. 

25  National  Association  of  Women  Deans 
and  Counselors 

26.  Women's   Veterinary   Medical   Assocla- 
Uon. 

A  TaiBUTE  TO  Susan  B  Anthony 
The  struggle  for  equality  under  law  In  the 
United  States  has  never  had  a  stronger  cham- 
pion than  Susan  B.  Anthony,  one  of  the  out- 
standing American  reformers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Born  In  Massachusetts,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  James  Monroe,  she 
moved  with  her  family  to  Rochester.  New 
York,  and  there,  in  her  adult  years,  made  th<- 
acquaintance  of  numeroiu  social  and  poli- 
tical reformers  of  the  time. 

Rochester  was  the  place  of  publication  of 
The    North    Star,    an    anti-slavery    Journ.il 
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edited  by  Frederick  Douglass,  a  former  slave 
and  the  best  knowu  aboUtloal&t  tn  all  Ajuer- 
ica.  The  North  Star  had  the  backing  of  one 
of  the  most  effective  Female  Anti-Slavery 
Societies  In  existence.  The  so-called  "Roches- 
ter Group,"  formed  In  1835,  Included  such 
oulstanduig  AboilUonlsts  as  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  Sojourner  Truth,  SalUe  HoUey,  Amy 
Post,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Porter.  All  were 
mlUt&ut  reformers,  but  none  more  so  than 
Susan  B  Anthony,  who  became  their  leader. 
In  thoee  times  "that  try  women's  souls,"  as 
she  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Susan  An- 
thony "was  soon  driving  herself  hard,  accept- 
ing chairmanship  of  the  American  Antl- 
.Slavery  Society  In  New  York  State,  and 
speaking  to  audiences  ererywhere,  many  of 
them  bosUle  to  her  cause.  In  the  fight 
against  slavery  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  WUUam  Lloyd  Qarrlson  and  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, and  took  their  slogan  as  her  ovra  "No 
Union  with  slaveholders" 

Following  the  Civil  War  she  was  one  of  the 
flrfit  to  advocate  Negro  suffrage,  and  when 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  came  up  for 
consideration,  she  took  the  position  that 
women,  too,  should  have  the  franchise.  When 
this  was  not  provided  lor.  under  the  terms 
of  the  Amendment,  she  assisted  in  organiz- 
ing the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, dedicated  to  securing  voting  rights  for 
women,  and  agreed  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  organization's  Executive  CcHnmittee. 

Any  chronological  record  of  Susan  An- 
thonys life  would  be  largely  one  of  lecture 
tours  and  the  direction  of  campaigns  In  one 
State  after  another  But  she  was  not  merely 
an  orator  or  an  executive.  Testing  the  valid- 
ity of  the  voting  laws  of  1873.  she  end  50 
female  associates  voted  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  that  year  and  were  arrested  for 
breaking  the  law.  In  a  staggering  display  of 
male  chauvinism,  the  Judge  In  her  case  de- 
Uvered  a  written  opinion,  drawn  up  before 
the  trial  had  taken  place,  which  directed  the 
jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  In  the 
face  of  objections  on  the  part  of  Mlsa  An- 
thony's counsel,  the  Judge  also  refused  to 
permit  the  polling  of  the  Jury,  and  decided 
the  case  on  bis  own.  Impoelng  a  fine  of  SlOO, 
which  Miss  Anthony  flatly  refused  to  pay. 

In  1892.  Miss  Anthony  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  American  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association,  which  poet  she  held  until 
her  70th  year.  Throughout  the  many  years 
of  her  strenuous  career,  she  was  ever  In  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  for  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunity.  An  outstanding 
American  reformer  in  every  meaning  of  the 
term,  she  deserves  the  compliment  Implicit 
in  the  printing  of  her  portrait  on  American 
currency. 


E^fD  OF  THE  FREE  ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Grand  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  increasing  discussion  in  our  coun- 
try about  the  need  for  governmental  con- 
trols upon  the  economy.  These  policies 
have  been  urged  by  many  who  previously 
opposed  every  concept  of  a  regimented 
economy,  and  in  many  instances  busi- 
nessmen, those  who  might  be  expected 
to  oppose  such  control  and  regimenta- 
tion, have  either  silently  accepted  such 
control  or  have  vocally  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported It. 

Few  of  those  who  have  endorsed  a 
Government-controlled  economy  seem  to 
have  considered  the  Intrinsic  link  be- 
tween economic  freedom  and  political 
freedom.  Many  seem  to  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  lose  our  economic  freedom 
while  remaining  free  in  other  aspects  of 


our  lives.  Such  a  view  is  Illogical,  and 
seems  contrary  to  the  facts  of  history. 

In  his  important  volume.  "CapiCaJiism 
and  Freedom,"  Prof.  MUton  Friedman 
points  out: 

The  kind  of  economic  organization  that 
provides  economic  freedom  directly:  namely, 
competitive  capitalism,  also  promotes  polit- 
ical freedom  because  it  separatee  economic 
power  from  political  power  and  In  this  way 
enables  the  one  to  offset  the  other. 

Professor  Friedman  notes: 

Political  freedom  means  the  absence  of  co- 
ercion of  a  man  by  his  fellow  men.  The  fun- 
damental threat  to  freedom  Is  power  to  co- 
erce, be  It  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch,  a  dlc- 
la'ior,  an  oligarchy,  or  a  momentary  major- 
iiy.  The  preservation  of  freedom  requires  the 
elimination  of  such  concentration  of  power  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  and  the  dispersal 
and  distribution  of  whatever  p>ower  cannot 
be  eliminated— a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances By  removing  the  organization  of  eco- 
nomic activity  from  the  control  of  political 
authority,  the  market  eliminates  this  source 
of  coercive  power.  It  enables  economic 
strength  to  be  a  check  to  political  power 
rather  than  a  reinforcement. 

Many  Americans  are  concerned  with 
the  apparent  drift  of  our  economy  to- 
ward one  of  goverrunental  control.  In  a 
recent  letter  Mr.  John  R.  Montgomery 
m,  president  of  the  Lakeside  Bank  in 
Chicago  pointed  out: 

I  was  Tery  disappointed  with  President 
Nixons  announcement  of  Phase  II  of  his  Eco- 
nomic Oame  Plan;  maybe  frightened  would 
be  a  better  word  KlpUnger  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Bank  have 
t>oth  said  recently  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
controls  which  will  last  for  "the  rest  of  our 
natural  lives"  The  proepect  of  long-term 
controls  over  our  free  market  economy  la  re- 
puf^nant.  Such  an  extension  of  governmental 
bureaucracy  would  effectively  throttle  busi- 
ness' Interest  In  rlak-taklng  History  has 
proven  that  the  most  rapid  technological  ad- 
vances occur  in  a  free  market  economy  where 
the  prospect  of  reward  Is  commensurate  with 
the  magnitude  of  risk  undertaken. 

Mr.  Montgomery  writes: 

Looking  at  controls  from  a  short-range 
vantage  point  only,  there  would  appear  to  be 
an  undeniable  hypocrisy  underlying  this  eco- 
nomic scheme.  Business,  labor  and  consumers 
generally  eire  being  asked  to  sacrifice  in  the 
name  of  patriotism  to  combat  Inflation.  This 
Is  certainly  a  worthy  goal  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  Increases  In  wages  and  In 
some  prices  have  cleaily  fueled  the  fires  of 
Inflation  However,  the  root  cause  of  Inflation 
has  t>een  excessive  government  spending  at 
a  time  when  the  economy  was  at  full  employ- 
ment Now  we  are  all  being  asked  to  ptay  the 
price  for  that  excess  and  restrain  ourselves 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  pref>arlng  to  run  a  deficit  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  to  exceed  SSO  million.  This 
wUl  be  the  largest  peacetime  deficit  In  our 
history,  a  deficit  that  can  no  longer  be  ra- 
tionalized on  a  full  employment  concept, 
but  which  has  to  be  coiisldered  clearly  infla- 
tionary. Add  to  this  the  expansionary  mone- 
tary policy  being  pursued  coincidental ly  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  proeF>ect  for  sig- 
nificant future  Inflation  Is  acsured.  Thus,  we 
are  being  asked  to  restrain  ourselvoe 
throughout  the  country  in  the  nune  of 
p>atriotism  to  forestall  Inflation  while  the 
government  Is  free  to  continue  cre^ttlug  the 
very  Inflationary  pressures  thnt  It  Is  asking 
us  to  reduce. 

Mr  Montgomery  concludes: 
The   fear    we   all    have   to   feel    Is    that    of 
knowing  that  these  controls  will  not  be  effec- 


tive in  the  lace  of  conimued  excesi>iv£  gov- 
ernment spending.  The  failure  o4  conu-ols 
to  mitigate  inflation  will  lead  government, 
unless  they  engage  In  self-incrimination,  to 
more  pervasive  and  obligatory  w^ntrols  on  the 
bupfKKltion  that  these  will  tte  more  effective 

Today  there  are  many  who  would 
eliminate  the  checks  and  balances  to 
which  Professor  Friedman  referred  and 
provide  Government  with  the  po«ver  to 
.set  the  wages  of  workers  and  prices  of 
businessmen — thereby  giving  Govern - 
niMit  total  power  of  the  economic  life 
of  tlie  Nation.  In  a  recent  editorial,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  stated 

without  "wanting  to  sound  apocalyptic, 
we  find  rather  dlanaylng  the  ease  with  wtilch 
the  business  community  and  a  Republican 
administration  have  accepted — and  often 
weloMned — the  prospect  of  a  controlled 
economy. 

The  Journal  reminded  its  readers  of 
the  larger  questions  which  too  many  tend 
to  forget : 

Beyond  all  that  Is  a  question  of  jjoutlco- 
economlc  philosophy.  We  see  a  free  economy 
I  and  we  would  have  assumed  most  business- 
men and  supfxjeedjy  conservative  govern- 
ment officials  do  likewise )  not  only  as  some- 
tiling  good  and  marvelously  productive  in  It- 
self It  is  also  F>art  and  parcel  of  the  whole 
broader  concept  of  Individual  freedom  This 
Is  what  has  made  the  US  p>re-emlnent  both 
economically  and  as  a  p>olltlcal  n>odel  But 
at  root  Individual   freedom   is  a  moral   Issue. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
this  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  of  Sep- 
tember 27.  1971.  and  insert  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time : 

End  op  tre  Fbex  Economy 

Without  wanting  to  sound  apocalyptic, 
we  find  rather  dismaying  the  ease  with  which 
the  business  community  and  a  Republican 
adnxlnlstration  have  accepted — and  often 
welcomed  "the  prospect  of  a  controlled  econ- 
omy. 

Thus  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  has  Jtist  voted 
strong  suppKiri  for  President  Nixon's  eco- 
nomic program,  "temporarily"  susp>endlng  lU 
long  opposition  to  wage-price  controls  Nu- 
merous Individual  business  execvitives  from 
their  own  various  vantage  points,  echo  the 
pro-Nlxon  sentiment. 

One  executive.  White  Motor's  Semon  K. 
Kaudsen.  sounds  a  note  of  grim  resignation 
as  he  contemplates  the  future.  Quoted  by 
John  S.  Knight  in  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Mr.  Knudsen  says  America's  traditionally  free 
economy  may  become  a  thing  of  the  past 

He  contends  that  the  whole  internaiicuiu 
economic  picture  has  changed,  for  example, 
industrialists  In  other  countries  have  not 
only  learned  everything  we  knew  abrui  man- 
agement but  are  also  in  a  position  to  teach 
us  a  few  things  about  productivity  Partly  for 
this  reason  Mr  Knudsen  suggests  ihat  the 
old  way  it  life,  with  prices  and  wages  set  by 
the  free-niarket  farces  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, is  now  dlsapp>earlng. 

"I  don't  like  it.  you  dont  like  it,  "  he  ob- 
serves "B.it  If  you  look  kl  the  alternatives — 
cnntinulng  inflation  Instability,  loss  of  for- 
eign markets  and  deteriorating  public  con- 
fidence— we  know  the  course  Is  clear  ' 

;  Tt  should  be  noted  that  a  good  many 
working  Dien  are  growing  increasingly  dis- 
enchanted with  the  PrealdeDt's  policies  Not. 
it  would  seem,  out  of  any  great  dedication  to 
the  philosophy  of  eccnomlc  freedom  but  out 
of  a  feeling  that  they  are  being  unfairly 
asked  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden  ) 

Certainly  Mr  Nixon  and  his  advisers  are 
doing  little  to  diminish  the  prospect  of  a  c<in- 
troUed   future.    Although   the   President    lias 
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s&ld  b«  doesn't  w%nt  oontrola  pemunently, 
tie  klao  talka  of  tbe  poct-treoBe  program  •■ 
one  with  teeth  tn  It.  And  tbe  other  night  he 
declared  thkt  FtUM  Two  of  hla  eeonomlc 
blueprint  would  oorer  tbe  wbcde  eocnomy 
and  last  Indeflnttely  "Indeflnltery"  strikes 
tis  as  pretty  omUxoua. 

Now  we  ouraeUes  wUl  concede  that  the 
old  abandoned  policy  of  Kradually  reducing 
inflation  and  unemployment  wlthoat  con- 
trols was  proceeding  slowly.  It  may  Is*  thst 
Mr  Nixon  diO.  hare  to  take  temporary  meaa- 
ures.  U  only  for  tbelr  paychologlCAl  effect.  W« 
do  not  particularly  fault  the  90-day  freeze 
simply  a-s  a  way  of,  so  to  speak,  catching 
breath 

-Ml  the  same  the  old  plan  was  working, 
howerer  slowly.  Inflation  was  being  curt>ed. 
aiid  tbe  outlook  for  cutting  unamployment 
furtber  was  promlaing;  at  the  same  time,  an 
econainlc  upswing  was  undier  way.  Tbe  Nix- 
on aides  were  right  when,  denouncing  the 
control-type  approach  they  have  now  em- 
braced, they  claimed  that  gradualism  was 
bearing  fruit 

So  It  might  have  been  more  logical,  and 
more  productive,  to  have  fought  luflatluu 
n^ire  vigijirously  through  fiscal  and  monetary 
puUcies  We  thought  throughout  the  period 
LhMi,  Lbe  admlnlstratloa.  the  F'ederal  Reserve 
and  Cui:|;p'ess  should  have  taken  stronger 
9tep!>  Uj  replace  recklesa  puUcies  with  respon- 
.-.ible  cines. 

If  in  anv  event,  the  nation  Is  now  headed 
down  llie  i-onlrol  rotul  uiUeflnltely.  '  U 
ouKhi  to  be  a  cause  of  very  considerable 
concern  instead  of  acceptance  resigned  or 
other  wise. 

It's  not  Just,  as  we  believe,  that  alternate 
courses  were  available  Or  that  tbe  historical 
record  of  the  workability  of  controls—  wliai- 
ever  Uiey  tnay  be  c&lled — is  fairly  dismal.  Or 
even  a*  *e  have  written  countless  times  over 
the  years  that  controls  do  not  attack  the 
source  of  Inflation  In  government  finance  but 
orty  Its  symptoms  In  a  wage-price  spiral 

Beyond  ail  that  Is  a  qviesllon  of  polltlco- 
ecnnomlc  philosophy  We  see  a  free  econ- 
omy (and  we  would  have  assumed  most  bus- 
inessmen and  supposedly  conservative  gov- 
ernment officials  do  likewise)  not  only  as 
something  good  and  marvelously  productive 
tn  Itself  It  Is  also  part  and  parcel  of  the 
whole  broader  concept  of  individual  free- 
dom This  Is  what  has  made  the  O  8  pre- 
em'.nent  both  economlcallv  and  as  a  politi- 
cal model  Btit  at  root  individual  freedom 
Is  a  moral  issxie 

We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  liLsL-^t  that 
the  new  control  mentality  Is  rvecessarlly  a 
precursor  of  wider  regimentation  Perhaps 
all  of  us.  Including  all  thoee  wlllling  busi- 
nessmen will  f^nd  It  possible  to  live  with 
tbe  post -freeze  constraint*,  whatever  they 
may  be  But  It  would  be  hard  to  argue  that 
the  new  economic  policy  relnforrrs  the  tra  - 
dlttonal  American  ideal  of  Individual  lib- 
erty. 


ENVIP.ONMENTAL    PROBLEMS    AND 
DETERGENTS 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  prrvioiis  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr  Kjei(p>.  U  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr  KEMP  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
bt-r  13  the  Council  on  Environxnental 
Quithty.  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
rauon.  and  Welfare,  and  tlie  Environ- 
mental Prot«ctioa  Agency  jointly  an- 
nounced a  number  of  concluxlotu  re- 
Karding  health  and  environmental  prob- 
lem.s  associated  with  detergents 

First.  These  agencies  concluded  that 
nitrilotroftceUc  acid— NTA — should  not 
be  used  in  detergents  at  thl£  lime  because 
of   unresolved  questions  concerning  ita 


poBslbke  longtenn  effects  on  health  and 
the  envtronment. 

Second.  ThCM  •eencles  concluded  fur- 
ther that  the  health  hazards  of  Increas- 
ing use  of  highly  caustic  substitutes  for 
phospkates  in  laundry  detergents  is  a 
cause  for  serious  concern. 

Third.  Hie  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  an- 
noimccd  an  Intensive  study  to  identify 
those  bodies  of  water  In  the  country  that 
have  a  potential  or  actual  eutrophlca- 
tion  problem  due  to  phosphates  uud  will 
assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
reducing  phosphates  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary through  the  treatment  of  munici- 
pal wastes. 

Some  of  the  nonphosphate  deter- 
gents now  available  contain  ixigredlents 
which,  if  accidentally  eaten,  breathed  in, 
or  introduced  into  tbe  eyes,  may  be  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  especially  to  children. 
One  child  recently  died  because  she  ac- 
cldently  ate  a  laundry  product  In  which 
caustic  materials  hud  replaced  phos- 
phates 

There  liave  been  other  tragic  acci- 
dents uivolving  no-phosphate  deter- 
gents in  recent  months.  Children  have 
been  severely  burned  by  no- phosphate 
caustic  detergents:  a  child  In  Cali- 
loinia  was  bUnded  by  a  similar  type  of 
product,  and  one  cluld  has  had  to  un- 
dergo repeatetl  surgery  for  burns  on  .'lis 
esophagus 

Although  Pood  and  Drug  Administrst- 
tion  offlcials  report  that  there  has  ne\er 
been  a  single  death  or  injury  from  a 
phospJiate-based  detergent  in  25  years, 
we  must  not  forget  the  impact  upon  the 
environment   of   detergent   phosphates 

An  estimated  370  million  pounds  of 
phosphorus  fUids  its  way  into  our  Na- 
tion s  waters  from  washing  machines 
each  year  Figures  vary,  but  detergents 
may  contribute  50  percent  of  the  phos- 
phorus reaching  Lake  Erie.  40  percent 
entering  Lake  Ontario,  and  70  percent 
entering  the  Potomac  River 

Lake  Erie  is  said  to  have  aged  15.000 
years  m  the  last  50  We  know  tliat  the 
phosphorus  content  of  the  lake's  western 
basin  has  more  tiian  tripled  since  de- 
tergents with  piiosphorus  were  intro- 
duced in  the  1940's 

Obviously,  steps  must  be  taken  to  i)re- 
vent  this  source  of  pollution— but  jur  ef- 
forts must  not  stop  there 

It  is  vital  that  we  remember  that  any 
.substitute  that  is  used  m  place  of  phos- 
phates will  also  be  flowing  into  our 
waters  and  used  in  our  homes  and  we 
must  be  sure  tliat  we  .ire  not  trading 
one  evU  for  another 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I  con- 
Inbuted  testimony  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  concerning  phosphate.^  and 
other  substances  in  detergents  and  rec- 
ommended several  cotirses  of  action 

At  that  time  I  sUted  that  I  believed 
that  tests  should  be  established — with  all 
possible  speed — to  determine  ttie  effects, 
on  the  consunter  and  on  the  environ- 
ment, of  all  present  and  proposed  Ingre- 
dients of  detergents,  cleansers,  and  other 
products.  The  best  and  surest  way  to  ac- 
complish the  removal  of  contaminants 
Is  not  to  introduce  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cosponsor  of  a  bill — 
H.R.  10640 — the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act,  which  would  offer  this  protec- 


tion to  both  the  ccnsimier  and  the  envi- 
ronment. No  legislation  now  exists  that 
reguli«8  biological  testing  to  assure  that 
man  or  the  envlromnent  is  safeguarded 
against  adverse  effects  of  products  that 
reach  the  market  place. 

In  order  to  prevent  future  tragedies — 
both  human  and  environmental — it  is 
my  hope  that  eartj-  hearings  will  be  held 
and  prompt  congressional  action  taken 
concerning  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  residents  of  my  Dis- 
trict, the  3&th  in  New  York  State,  are 
very  fortunate  In  having  a  number  of 
articulate  and  effective  spokesmen  for 
environmental  programs.  Today.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  outstanding 
work  concerning  water  pollutlan  and  the 
Great  Lakes  which  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Dr.  Robert  A.  Sweeney,  di- 
rector of  the  Oreat  Lakes  Laboratory  of 
the  State  University  College  at  Buffalo, 
and  Mrs  David  Phillips  and  Mrs  Ed- 
ward Massaro  of  the  Buffalo  metropoli- 
tan area  organization,  Housewives  to 
End  PolluUoo— HEP. 

I  would  also  like  to  aiention  at  this 
time  that  the  Great  Lakes  Laboratory  is 
located  at  the  State  University  College 
at  Buffalo,  which  is,  despite  the  similar- 
ity in  names,  completely  .separate  from 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buf- 
falo 

Dr  Sweeney  and  Mrs.  Pliillips.  accom- 
panied by  Mrs  Massaro,  tesUfied  last 
week  before  Uie  Conservation  and  Na- 
tural Resources  Subcommittee  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions concerning  detergent  phosphates 
and  their  effect  upon  our  lakes  and  wa- 
terways. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Phillips,  Mrs  Ma-s- 
saro,  and  Dr.  Sweeney  for  their  timely 
statements  and  I  include  them  now.  along 
with  related  materlaLs,  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Housewives   To  Emo  Poia.t'TioN 
Statement   before   the  House  of   Representa- 
tives Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee.   October  29,    1971 
Mr    Chairman  and   Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee 

My  name  is  Mrs  David  Ptitlllps  »nd  I  am 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Edward  Massaro  We 
fire  chairmen  of  the  detergent  task  force  of  a 
Buffalo  metropolitan  area  organization  culled 
Housewives  to  End  Pollution  iHEP)  While 
HEP  now  ha.s  several  task  forces  studying 
problems  that  afFect  the  housewife  aiid  her 
environment  and  making  recontmendatluub 
for  poaalble  solutions  to  these  problems,  a 
brief  mimmary  of  how  this  organization  be- 
gan Blioiild  lllvistrnte  our  lntero«t  In  thexe 
hearings 

HKP  Is  an  organization  of  housewives 
formed  m  April.  l»70.  as  a  result  of  the  In- 
lernalloiiiU  Joint  Commisaldii  report  which 
Included  Information  that  detergent  phos- 
phorus was  contributing  to  tbe  excess  algae 
growth  In  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  Since 
housewives,  by  their  use  of  phosphate -based 
detergents,  were  contributing  to  the  eutroph- 
icatton  of  theae  lake*,  we  began  a  public 
information  campaign.  Meetings  were  held 
with  the  Buffalo  Pood  Council  and  tbe  deter- 
gent manufacturers,  signs  were  posted  la 
stores  listiug  detergent  phosphorus  percent- 
ages, and  research  begun  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  problem,  the  aoluttons  offered, 
and  the  agencies  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  those  solutlona.  We  fonnd  tbe 
recommMMlatlona  of  your  oomnUttee  and  th« 
phospbortii  p«ro»nt«gw  which  appaarad  tn 
tb«  EUiuaa  Report  on  Phosphates  in  Deter- 
gents  and    the   Eutrophlcatlon    of    America's 
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Waters  a  valuable  gu.ide  in  assessing  progress 
on  this  matter  and  In  making  our  own  rec- 
ommendations. HSP'8  goals  regarding  deter- 
gent products  are  to:  1)  reduce  the  phos- 
phorus content  of  detergents  Immediately:  2) 
reqtilre  labeling  of  all  detergent  ingredients; 
3)  establish  standards  for  detergent  Ingre- 
dients that  will  protect  the  coosumer  and 
the  environment. 

Since  April,  1970,  Mrs  Massaro  and  I  have 
been  advisors  to  our  County  Legislature  re- 
garding a  local  law,  now  in  effect,  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  detergents  containing  greater 
than  8  7'"  phosphoru.s  and  banning  phos- 
phorus-based detergents  a.s  of  January  1, 
1973.  We  also  expressed  our  recommendations 
to  our  state  legislators  regarding  a  New  York 
state  law,  similar  to  our  local  law,  to  become 
effective  on  January  1.  1972  I  also  testified 
in  April  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion regarding  the  proposed  rule  on  the 
labeling  and  advertising  of  detergents. 

It  la  our  understanding  that  the  purpose 
of  these  hetu-lngs  is  to  discuss  our  reactions 
to  statements  made  by  government  officials 
on  S«ptemt>er  15  regarding  the  detergent 
ls.sue.  We  believe  that  a  closer  examination 
of  remarks  made  that  day  reveals  that  little 
has  changed  regarding  government  policy  or 
action.  Therefore,  we  would  like  to  discuss 
what  Industry  and  government  have  failed 
to  do  and  recommend  actions  we  feel  are 
neceeaary  to  protect  the  consumer  and  the 
environment. 

Manufacturers  of  phosphorus-ba^ed  de- 
tergents have  labeled  their  products  accord- 
ing to  phoephorus  percentages  and  In  some 
communities  products  sold  contain  no  great- 
er than  8.7%  phosphorus.  However,  manu- 
facturers have  not  taken  these  actions  vol- 
untarily. Since  the  detergent  Industry  re- 
sisted placing  phosphorus  Information  on 
the  p«M:kages  and  lowering  phosphorus  con- 
tent In  their  products,  many  oommunitles 
fotmd  it  neceaaary  to  legislate  such  actions 
and  many  more  cocnmunltles  were  consider- 
ing such  legislation.  In  an  effort  to  maintain 
uniformity,  the  manufacturers  labeled  their 
products'  phosphorus  perceiitagee  and  low- 
ered the  phosphorus  content  to  8.7 'V  where 
required  by  law. 

We  feel  that  the  detergent  Industry  has  not 
sliown  what  your  committee  called  "good 
faith  efforts"  in  trying  to  solve  the  problems 
created  by  the  products  they  sell  for  public 
use  They  have  used  the  phosphorus  issue  as 
a  "soapbox"  to  divert  the  public's  attention 
from  the  fact  that  independent  scientists 
stud;rlng  the  phosphate  issue  have  almost 
unanimously  recommended  an  Immediate 
reduction  and  eventual  removal  of  phos- 
phates from  detergents.  While  calling  the 
Issue  of  phoephates  in  detergents  a  "case 
history  of  how  confusion  and  nvlsunder- 
standing  can  sweep  the  country.  "  this  Indus- 
try has  fed  and  thrived  upon  the  confusion. 
TTiey  have  promoted  the  impression  of  con- 
cerned consumers  and  f^clentlsts  as  being  un- 
necessarily harsh  and  restrictive  toward 
their  industry.  We  would  like  to  point  out 
that  orUy  when  manufacturers  have  failed 
to  provide  proper  and  necessary  Information 
to  the  !)ubilc  and  only  when  they  have  faUed 
to  accep'  their  responsibilities  to  consumers, 
have  legislative  actions  been  neceaaary. 

The  introduction  of  phosphate-free  deter- 
gents on  the  market  has  prompted  consunier 
complaints  of  poor  cleaning  power,  grltty- 
feeling  clothes,  realdue  remaining  in  laundry 
tubs  and  washing  machines,  burning  hands 
and  rashes  upon  contact  and  excessively 
heavy  packaging.  Further  Investigation  of 
these  products  reveals  that  claims  of  l>elng 
pollution-free  seldom,  if  ever,  can  l)e  sub- 
stantiated, ingredlenu  are  unavailable  to  the 
public  (as  Is  the  case  with  the  phosphate- 
bas€»d  detergents),  and  too  many  manu- 
facturers are  tising  hazardous  substances 
without  pTOf)erly  latwUng  their  products  un- 
Ul  caught  In  the  act.  Those  manufacturers 
have  seised  up>on  the  opportunity  to  Jump 
on    the    bandwagon    of   confusion   and    have 


presented  the  public  with  products  which 
there  Is  question  as  to  their  effectiveness  and 
human  and  environmental  safety. 

Three  government  agencies  share  the  pri- 
mary respoosi  bill  ties  for  the  admlnlsrtration 
of  regvUatlons  Invcdvlng  the  detergent  indtis- 
try.  They  are  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration ( PDA ) ,  the  F'ederal  Trade  Commis- 
sion (FTC),  and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA). 

The  ra)A  has  the  authority  to  regulate 
formulations,  labeling  and  packaging  under 
the  provisions  of  tbe  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  and  the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging 
Act.  The  FDA  has  tested  phosphate-based 
and  phosphate-free  detergents  and  has  re- 
quired the  relabeling  of  some  of  these  prod- 
ucts as  to  the  hazards  involved  In  their  use. 
The  fact  that  25  of  39  products  tested  re- 
quired relabeling  illustrates  the  need  for  fur- 
ther testing  by  this  agency  of  all  detergent 
products  presently  on  the  market  We  are 
unaware  of  any  action  by  this  agency  to  pre- 
vent the  marketing  of  detergent  products 
packaged  In  unsafe  containers. 

The  PDA  is  currently  working  with  the  de- 
tergent Industry  on  product  reformulation, 
adequate  labeling  and  child-proof  packaging. 
Yet.  according  to  the  Surgeon  Oeneral,  only 
where  It  Is  believed  tliat  a  warning  label  and 
child-proof  packaging  do  not  provide  sufB- 
clent  protection  from  tiaeardous  materials, 
will  the  FDA  consider  banning  the  material 
from  Interstate  commerce  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Hazardous  Substances  Act. 

There  are  clearly  two  faults  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  problems  poeed  by  these  hazard- 
ous ingredients:  1)  FDA  too  frequently  re- 
acts after  a  problem  has  arisen  with  prod- 
ucts already  marketed,  thus  allowing  seri- 
ously hazardous  situations  to  exist  In  the 
homes  of  unsuspecting  consumers;  and  3) 
FDA.  under  the  present  system,  must  prove 
that  an  already-marketed  product  is  unsafe 
In  order  to  remove  It  from  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

As  consumers,  we  Insist  that  the  burden  of 
proof  must  be  t>orne  by  the  manufacturer. 
Unsafe  products  should  not  be  on  the  mar- 
ket m  the  first  place  A  positive  approach, 
whereby  manufacturers  must  submit  pre- 
testing results  to  the  FDA  proving  their 
products  safe,  must  replace  the  present  nega- 
tive approach  requiring  FDA  to  prove  prod- 
ucts unsafe  that  are  already  for  sale  to  the 
public 

Only  after  such  authority  Is  provided  to 
the  FDA  can  the  consuming  public's  con- 
fidence in  this  agency's  decision-making  pol- 
icies be  restored. 

The  FTC  has  the  authority  to  regulate 
the  labeling  and  advertising  practices  of  the 
detergent  Industry  T7slng  this  authority, 
they  are  presently  consldejing  a  proposal 
requiring  detergent  manufacturers  to  list 
all  Ingredients  and  warn  of  the  environmen- 
tal Impact  of  phoephates.  We  have  recom- 
mended the  following  to  the  FTC:  (1)  label  . 
all  detergent  Ingredients  and  their  percent- 
ages; (3)  place  an  environmental  caution 
statement  on  the  packages:  (3)  adopt  a 
prove-lt  or  don't-clalm-lt  policy  We  have 
suggested  that  the  FTC  consider  each  pro- 
posal on  Its  own  merits  and  not  rely  upon 
the   acceptance   or   rejection    of   another 

Since  other  government  agencies  are  fal- 
tering while  attempting  to  find  solutions.  In- 
gredient information  becomes  an  absolute 
necessity.  Potential  health  hazards,  poten- 
tial pollution  problems  and  possibly  Ir- 
responsible manufacturers  can  all  be  re- 
strained If  there  is  a  "truth-in-labeilng" 
regulation  Such  labeling  would  also  satisfy 
the  public's  right  to  know  what  Is  in  the 
products  they  use 

The  Issue  of  a  caution  statement  may 
perhaps  be  more  oomplex.  In  light  of  state- 
menu  made  by  other  agencies,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  what  warning*  to  issue  and  to 
whom  However,  since  consumers  can  be 
made  aware  of  health  hazards  and  precau- 


tions Involved  with  a  product's  use,  they 
should  also  be  Informed  of  environmental 
hazards  and  precautions  regarding  the  prod- 
ucts they  use. 

Unless  manufacturers  can  prove  their 
products  to  be  pollution-free  they  must  be 
restricted  from  so  claiming.  Since  tests  have 
yet  to  be  devised  to  determine  tbe  capabil- 
ities of  some  Ingredients,  the  term  pollution 
has  not  yet  been  defined  to  the  satisfaction 
of   liidustr\ ,   government   or  scientists. 

We  have  urged  the  FTC  to  lake  the  lead 
and  show  that  some  actions  can  and  will  be 
taken  to  give  the  public  adequate  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  ttase  decisions  while  the 
long-range  and  more  permanent  goals  are 
being  pursued. 

The  EPA  is  responsible  fur  assessing  the 
nation  s  requirements  for  wal*r  pollution 
control,  detenninlng  the  moet  co6t-e3ect;ve 
methods  of  achieving  waste  reduction  and 
allocating   funds   lor   approved   projects. 

This  agency  has  revealed  that  studies  are 
underway  to  deiernxlne  those  areas  affected 
by  nutrieut  enrichment.  EPA,  therefore,  does 
iioi  favor  a  national  law  limiting  the  phos- 
phorus content  in  detergents,  but,  has  de- 
cided to  pursue  a  phosphorus-reduction  pro- 
gram  through  waste  treatment  faculties 

However,  advanced  sewage  treatment  fa- 
ciiilies  will  not  be  available  in  our  commu- 
nity for  at  least  5  years  There  will  also  be 
some  communities  In  New  York  slate  not 
required  to  have  phosphorus  removal  be- 
cause they  will  not  treat  the  required  one 
mUUon  gallons  daily  of  sewage. 

IX  One  uses  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mates supplied  by  the  Soap  and  ]3etergent 
Aisociauon  on  the  cost  of  phosphorus  re- 
moval, the  city  of  Buflalso,  which  will  han- 
dle 180  million  gallons  of  waste  water  dally 
will  have  to  pay  »5400  dally  or  approximate- 
ly 2  million  dollars  annually  to  remove  phos- 
phorus from  Its  sewage.  While  300  mililon 
dollars  has  t>een  earmarked  for  advanced 
.sewage  treatment  facilities  In  the  Great  LAkes 
region,  this  money  will  go  to  construction 
orjy  Operation  and  maintenance  costs,  ac- 
cording to  EPA.  ought  to  be  borne  by  the 
individual   who  is  creating  the  waste 

Therefore.  In  order  to  assist  governme.nt 
agencies  In  encouraging  a  phosphorus  reduc- 
tion in  detergents  and  safe  phosphate-free 
products,  -wt  suggest  that  Industry  pay  its 
fair  share  of  the  expense  for  phoephorus  re- 
moval at  waste  treatment  facilities.  We  pro- 
pose that  a  tax  be  assessed  to  detergent 
manufacturers  based  upon  the  quantity  of 
phosphorus  they  use  and  the  average  cost  of 
removing  phosphorus  from  sewage  Enabling 
legislation  must  prohibit  detergent  manufac- 
turers from  passing  this  tax  on  to  consum- 
ers In  the  form  of  added  cost  of  their  prod- 
ucts and  that  all  money  derived  from  such 
a  tax  be  returned  to  municipal  sewer  author- 
ities or  their  equivalent  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  operating  and  maintaining  a  facility 
tor  phosphorus  removal 

We  have  presented  in  our  formal  state- 
ment those  considerations  which  we  feel  to 
be  most  outstanding  We  believe  that  there 
arc  mai  y  more  aspects  of  the  entire  deter- 
gent issue  that  are  equally  important  and 
arc  prepared  to  discuss  any  of  these  with  you. 
Consumers  must  be  offered  suggestion*  for 
actions  that  can  be  taken  row  while  the 
more  permanent  solutloiis  of  sewage  treat- 
ment   and   pretesting   are   l)elDg   sought. 

H    usrwivKs    To    End    PoLrrnoN.    BvrTALO.. 
NY — PosmoN     RxGAaoiNe     OBmacsNTs 
On  Wednesday.  September  15.  representa- 
tives from  Tarious  federal  agencies  requested 
communities    having    legislation    regarding 
phosphorus  in  detergents  to  reconsider  that 
legislation.  Erie  County  la  among  tbose  com- 
munities since  It  will   t>e  unlawful  to  allow 
for  sale  in  this  Cotinty  a  detergent  contain- 
i.ig  any  phosphorus,  as  of  January  1.   1973. 
However.  Dr.  Jesse  Stetnfeld  (Burgeon  Gen- 
eral» .  Dr    Charles  Edwards   (FDA),  Mr    WU- 
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nam  BTX:ke]zbaus  (B3>A) ,  and  Mr.  Ruastil 
Train  (CSQ)  hare,  as  a  result  of  their  re- 
marks that  day,  ralaad  further  queatlona 
which  must  be  answered  before  any  action 
should  be  taken  In  Krle  County.  Statements 
attributable  to  Dr.  Stelnfrid  have  caused  a 
trremt  deal  of  oontrorersy  and  have  managed 
nj  Inject  further  confusion  Into  the  detergent 
issue  rather  than  clarify  the  situation.  He  has 
neglected  to  offer  all  possible  solutions  and 
aitrrnatlTes  to  the  public  In  such  a  manner 
that  may  be  easily  understood  and  readily 
acted  Itpon. 

The  aboTe-mentloned  considerations  hare 
prompted  HouaewWes  to  End  Pollution  to 
present  at  tbls  time  our  present  p>osltlon  on 
this  Issue  as  It  relates  to  Erie  County. 

We  continue  to  support  le^latlon  that  wUl 
accomplish  the  following  goals : 

1  Reduce  the  phosphorus  content  In  deter- 
gents. 

2  Require  the  labeling  of  all  detergent  In- 
gredients and  phosphorus  percentages  In 
grams  per  washioad. 

3  BstabHah  standards  for  detergent  in- 
grwllent*  that  wU!  protect  the  consumer  and 
the  enTlronment 

We  support  the  continued  rigorous  en- 
forcement of  that  part  of  the  County  law 
already  In  effect  requiring  that  detergents 
sold  here  not  exceed  tT",  phosphorus  con- 
tent 

We  continue  to  support  Improved  sewage 
reatment  racllltles 

We  make  the  following  recommendations 
to  area  homemaker? 

1  Use  aoap.  Tt  Is  a  safe  and  can  be  an  ef- 
fective cleaner. 

3.  Keep  all  household  cleaning  products 
out  erf  the  reach  of  children. 

3  Measure  Do  Dot  use  an  amount  of  scjap 
or  detergent  In  excess  of  what  U  needed 

4.  Read  all  labelf  before  buying 

We  reiterate  oiu'  statement  of  April  1,  1971 
delivered  before  County  Executive  Tutuska 
regaxdlDj;  Uie  Erie  County  legislation  At  that 
lime.  Housewives  to  End  Pollution  stated  that 
we  cannot  allow  more  harmful  substitutes 
r<>r  phosphorus  to  enter  l^ke  Erie  from  deter- 
ment sources  A  further  evaluation  of  this 
ban  will  be  made  later  this  year." 

Plnally.  the  laiiies  of  eutropblcatlon.  pbos- 
ptiAtes  and  detergents  are  Erie  County  prob- 
lems wliicfa  must  be  solved.  Blnoe  many  ques- 
tions remain  unaiiswered.  we  wboieheartedly 
support  the  hrfrlng  to  be  held  here  on 
November  1 1  Turther  decisions  regarding  the 
Erie  County  law  caxinot  be  considered.  In  our 
uptnicm.  until  all  available  information  is 
re-exaxnlned.  Tbe  November  hearing  will  al- 
low all  Involved  an  opportuiilty  to  review 
Ute  problems. 

We  urge  ail  area  residents  to  join  with  our 
t-gislitiors  and  support  this  bearing. 

UousrwrVES  To  Euro  PoiA.VTV.itt 

Buffaio.  NY  .  October  10.  1971 

Mr       Vli  ILi-lAM     OlXOM. 

Dii  lAUjn  of  luauMtrj)  auidatu:e.  FeAeral  TratU 
Commission,  Wathlngton,  D.C. 

Oeaji  Ma.  DtroN .  This  letter  represeots  the 
iji>u.ioas  oi  Housewives  to  End  Pollution  rr- 
S^LTding  the  FTC  propoftal  ou  the  Labeling 
ajid  advertising  of  deterge uts.  Enclosed  are 
Mcae  additional  materials  regarding  thU 
issue  I  hope  you  will  review  taj  testimony 
of  April  20  while  considering  this  statement 

A  number  of  actions  and  reactions  have 
•-4tk.en  place  since  the  FTC  labeling  proposal 
was  announced  early  this  year. 

The  detergent  manufacturers  finalljr  put 
pboapborua  peroeat«cas  on  tb«Lr  packaging 
sod  these  Imbeima  producu  Anally  reaclMd 
Loe  markeiplaioe.  However,  we  do  not  believe 
tteese  actioDa  were  an  effort  oo  the  part 
oi  Um  macujtacturcrs  to  voluntarlljr  prsacnt 
tms  inioraoauon.  as  they  eUim.  It  was,  we 
uelieve,  a  rwMtion  to  a  Mew  York  State  law 
eflectlTc  JaniMry  1.  1971,  requiring  a  form  of 
piiuaplMts  '»*'»'«"g  aod  a  oonoern  that  other 
cummujuttes  would  be  requirUig  fccume   form 


of  phoshate  labdlng  In  order  to  ensure  uni- 
formity, the  det«rgent  manufacturers  found 
It  necessary  to  label  all  their  products  as  to 
the  phospboras  percentages. 

In  many  oonmnunltles.  including  Brie 
County,  detergent  products  sold  contain  no 
greater  than  S.Tr  phoaphorus  We  have  been 
told  many  versions  of  how  this  figure  was 
derived,  however,  It  is  only  ueceaaary  to 
recognize  that  this  8.7'';  phosphorus  figure  Is 
accepted  by  Canada,  many  U.8  coovmunltles 
and  ths  manuufacturers.  Again,  we  do  not 
believe  that  manufacturers  have  lowered  the 
phoapbonis  percentages  willingly  Legislation 
requiring  such  a  reduction  has  been  appear- 
ing throughout  the  country.  In  order  to 
msdntatn  uniformity,  the  manufacturers 
began  lowering  the  phosphorus  percentages 
to  8.7.  This  was  not  voluntarily  done,  but 
an  action  that  was  required  by  law  In  many 
ootninunltles  and  being  considered  by  many 
others. 

Meanwhile,  some  Industrious  manufac- 
turers seized  the  opportunity  to  place  on 
the  market  detergent  products  containing  no 
phosphorus  Elousewlves.  eager  to  "do  their 
part"  for  the  environment,  started  using 
these  products  In  Increasing  numbers  How- 
ever, complatnts  of  poor  cleaning  power,  grlt- 
ty-feellng  clothes,  residue  retnairUnf;  in 
laundry  tuba  and  waataing  marhlnaa. 
burning  hands  and  rashes  upon  contact,  and 
esceaalvely  heavy  packaging  prompted  many 
to  question  these  phosphate -free  products' 
Ingredients.  A  c«reful  examination  of  the 
detergent  product  container*  revealed  that 
most  claimed  to  contain  no  phosphates,  no 
enzymes,  and  no  NTA.  Many  also  claimed  to 
be  Qon-poU  utlDg  or  pollution -free.  As  has 
been  the  case  with  phosphate- baaed  deter- 
gents, housewives  knew  what  the  phosptiate- 
free  products  did  not  contain.  But.  what  did 
tiiey  contain  ? 

For  any  number  of  reasons,  the  nuuiu- 
facturers  of  Kooio-O  have  the  stngular 
distinction  of  being  the  first  to  be  required  by 
the  FDA  to  relabel  their  products.  Prom  this 
starting  point,  under  provtalooa  established 
by  the  HsBardous  Substances  Act,  the  FDA 
has  tested  oo  less  than  38  products  aitd  has 
required  the  labeUng  of  at  least  26  producU 
as  to  the  hazards  that  may  result  from  their 
use.  Some  products  actually  state  the  has- 
ardous  substance  to  be  soda  ash,  sodium 
metaslllcate.  or  sodium  carbonate.  Anti- 
dotes are  listed  on  many  packages.  However, 
in  our  opinion.  FDA  too  freqiiently  reacts 
after  a  problem  has  arisen  This  agency  must 
use  autivoriiy  it  may  already  possess  and  seek 
authority  it  may  not  already  possess  to  en- 
sure that  hazardous  products  are  properly 
labeled  before  marketUig  aud  that  highly 
hazardous  products  be  kept  off  the  market. 
We  reali7>e  that  it  is  a  complex  problem  with 
no  easy  solutions,  but  solutions  must  be 
sought  and  found 

On  September  15,  the  grand  finale  to  date 
on  this  Issue  took  place  in  the  form  of  a 
prow  confereoce.  The  participants  were  Dr. 
Jesse  Steinfeld.  Dr.  Charles  Edwards,  and  Mr. 
William  Ruckelshaus  The  object  was  to 
clarify  the  Administration  posltlou  on  deter- 
gent products  and  ptiosptiates  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  participants  lu  this  conference  only 
succeeded  In  further  ooofiising  the  public 
aiid  this  entire  issue.  According  to  a  23  page 
uuofficial  transcript  of  the  conference,  ap- 
parently complied  by  Dr  Un  Mitchell  (we 
understand  be  U  lu  the  Dept  of  HEW).  Dr. 
Stetufeld  stated  that  the  Adminlctratloo 
position  Is  to  handle  the  phosphate  problem 
through  sewage  treatment  facilltls*.  Our 
questions  are:  when  will  these  planu  b« 
itaAj  and  what  do  hoitsewlves  do  In  the 
meantime?  TTiere  were  many  contradictory 
statemenvs  nvade  by  these  Administration 
repreaen  tat  Ives  at  this  orjnference  {we  think 
it  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  secure  a 
copy  ot  the  cooferetice  and  read  tb«M  tor 
yourself),  but  tbe  following  did  emerge: 
1    Mr    Ruckelshaus  ststed  that  the  pho*- 


pnorus  content  of  the  detergents  should  be 
lowered  and  In  those  ooaunanlUes  where 
eutrophlcatlon  Is  a  problem,  limiting  phos- 
phortis  at  Its  source  (detergents)  would  be 
helpful  In  assisting  the  advanced  sewage 
treatment  facilities  In  alleviating  the  prob- 
lem 

a  Dr  Edwards  stated  that  the  problems 
p)sed  by  ■potentially"  hazardous  products 
could  be  handled  by  proper  formulation, 
packaging  and  labeling 

3  Dr  Steinfeld  indicated  that  testing  for 
health  hazards  and  environmental  safety 
should  be  Btepped-up 

So,  despite  all  the  confusing  and  contra- 
dictory statements  made  and  all  the  reports 
that  the  Administration  position  had 
changed,  a  closer  examination  of  these 
irentletnen's  remarks  reveals  that  things 
really  have  changed  little.  We  will  have  Im- 
proved sewage  treatment  plants  someday. 
packaging  will  Improve  someday,  and  sonis 
!iort  of  Improved  testing  will  appear  someday 

However,  phosphate -free  detergents,  phos- 
phate-based detergents,  and  soap  are  mar- 
keted today  Eutrophlcatlon  and  health  haz- 
ards exist  today  Housewives  must  wash 
clothes  (oday.  And  the  FTC  proposal  must 
be  considered  today. 

In  light  of  the  previously-mentioned  con- 
siderations and  realizing  that  the  decision 
made  will  possibly  be  contested  by  detergent 
man  u fact urerg,  we  would  like  to  recommend 
that  the  FTC  consider  three  .separate  pro- 
posals Each  of  these  must  be  considered  on 
Its  own  merits  and  not  rely  upon  the  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  another  We  we 
Umttlng  our  suggestions  to  proposed  deter- 
gent labeling  While  there  are  many  aspecM 
of  the  entire  detergent  problem,  It  Is  our 
understanding  that  the  PTC  Jurisdiction  ex- 
tends only  to  labeling  and  advertising  We 
will  attempt  not  to  stray  too  far  from  these 
considerations  and  confuse  the  Issiies.  as  we 
feel  others  have  done  Therefore,  we  rec- 
ommend the  following: 

1  All  detergent  Ingredients  and  their  per- 
•rentages  must  be  labeled 

2  A  caution  statement  should  appear  on 
detergent  packages 

3  A  prove-lt  or  don't-clalm-lt  policy  should 
Dr  adopted  by  the  FTC. 

Since  other  govemn»ent  agencies  are  fal- 
tering while  attempting  to  Ond  solutions.  In- 
gredient Information  becomes  an  absolute 
necessity  Potential  health  hazards,  poten- 
tial pollution  problems  and  possibly  irrespon- 
sible manufacturers  can  all  be  restrained  if 
there  is  a.  shall  we  say,  "truth-ln-labellng" 
regulation  Testimony  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission has  raised  many  questions  regarding 
meaningful  labeling  A  similar  situation  ex- 
isted a  year  ago  when  manufacturers  were 
stating  that  the  phosphorus  percentages 
could  not  be  lowered  Tet.  today,  as  a  direct 
result  of  increased  legislation,  phosphortis 
percentages  are  on  detergent  packages  and 
phosphorus  percentages  are  lower  where  re- 
quired by  law  The  maniifacturerm  are  even 
claiming  that  the.se  8  7'  phosphorua- based 
detergents  are  even  better  '  When  legally 
required  to  do  so  detergent  manufacturers 
can    somehow   accomplish    the    Impossible 

The  Issue  of  a  caution  statement  may  per- 
haps be  more  complex  In  light  of  statemenu 
made  by  other  aienclas,  It  Is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  warnings  to  Issue  and  to  whom. 
Congresaman  Jack  Kemp  has  told  you  that 
your  warning  proposal  regarding  the  en- 
vironment Is  unique  and  unparalleled  by 
other  agencies  Here,  howeverr.  your  actions 
roust,  In  part,  be  determined  by  what  ths 
other  agendas  Involved  do  Let  lu  assume 
that  all  detergent  IngredlenU  and  percent- 
ages will  Appear  on  the  packages  The  FDA 
can  still  require  caution  labels  singling  out 
a  particular  haaardotis  ingrwdlent  (soda  ash. 
sodium  metaslllcate.  sodium  carbonate)  and 
stating  neosssary  antldotae,  as  Is  prsssntly 
required  T?iey  can  continue  to  add  or  •Ilml- 
nate   IngredlenU  from  this   lUt   as  new   In- 
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^redlents  appear  or  old  ones  disappear. 
Therefore,  the  FTC,  ualng  information  sup- 
plied by  EPA,  can  require  cautions  on  poten- 
tial environmectsi  hazards  (phosphortis) 
and  state  precautions  to  b«  taken  (avoid  ex- 
cessive use).  This  list  can  also  be  altered, 
when  necessary. 

Unless  manufacturers  can  prove  tiielr 
products  to  be  pollution-free,  they  must  be 
restricted  from  so  claiming.  Few  consumers 
are  aware  that  little,  if  any  proof  is  required 
by  any  government  agency  regarding  pol- 
luting lugredlenta.  Tests  have  yet  to  be  de- 
vised to  determine  the  capabilities  of  some 
ingredients.  The  PTC  must  Increase  Its  sur- 
veillance and  protect  the  right  of  consumers 
to  receive  accurate  information  based  upon 
proven  fact. 

While  sewage  treatment  Is  the  ultimate 
and  necessary  goal,  these  facte  stlU  remain: 

1.  Sewage  treatment  with  phosphorus  re- 
moval will  not  exist  In  most  communities 
where  It  is  needed  for  many  years. 

2.  Bodies  of  water  affected  by  phosphorus 
and  other  nutrients  still  need  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

3.  According  to  existing  plans,  some  com- 
munities will  not  be  required  to  remove  phos- 
phorus at   the  sewa^ie   treatment   plant 

4.  Cost  to  taxpayers  will  be  less  If  there  Is 
leas  phosphorus  to  remove.  (TTiis  Is  al.so 
true  of  other  possible  nutrients  that  can  be 
controlled  at  their  .s^airce  i 

5.  Methods  can  and  must  be  found  to  de- 
termine and  properly  Inform  constimers  In 
those  commu miles  where  phosphorus  Is  not 
the  limiting  nutrient,  but  where  other  pol- 
lution problems  or  no  pollution  problems 
exist  from  using  deiervrents 

Having  read  some  statements  presented  In 
you,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  your  original 
proposal  wotild  be  forgotten  and  confused 
were  It  not  In  writing  The  manufacturers 
used  the  heartngs  as  a  'soap  box  "  The  Issues 
were  so  frequently  confused  that  many  con- 
cerned Individuals  questioned  what  you 
really  had  proposed  We  find  it  disappointing 
that  Mr  Russell  Train,  while  presenting  the 
Administration  point  of  view  to  you  In  Sep- 
tember neglected  to  address  the  Issue  of  list- 
ing all  detergent  Ingredients 

If  this  reads  as  a  critique  of  lack  of  action 
on  the  part  of  some  government  agencies 
and  detergent  manufacturers.  It  Is  because 
we  believe  this  to  be  true  The  Issues  have 
become  confused  There  has  been  a  lack  of 
Information  giving  the  public  alternatives 
that  may  be  acted  upon  while  we  wait  for  the 
studies,  proi>er  packaging  proper  labeling 
and  sewerage  treatment  facilities. 

By  proposing  this  regulation,  the  PTC  has 
shown  that  Its  members  recognize  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  in  the  interim  while  the 
more  long-range  goals  are  ao\ight  We  feel 
that  a  necessary  first  step  would  be  the 
labeling   o/   all   drtrrgent    inffredienta 

We  feel  that  the  FTC  must  now  take  the 
lead  and  show  that  some  actions  can  and 
will  be  taken  to  give  the  public  adequate  In- 
formation upon  which  to  bnse  decisions  while 
the  long-range  and  more  permanent  goals 
are  being  pursued 

Consumers  and  ecologlsts  have  been  ac- 
cused of  contributing  to  an  eventual  col- 
lapse of  the  free  enterprl.se  system.  We  are 
told  that  laws  protecting  the  public  are  un- 
necessary and  restrictive. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  only  when 
manufacturers  have  failed  to  provide  proper 
Information  to  the  public  and  only  when 
they  have  failed  to  nccept  their  responsibili- 
ties to  consumers,  hnve  legisiatlve  actions 
been  necessary 

We  look   forward   to   n    fnvorRble   decision 
from  the  members  of  the  Commission  In  the 
near  future   Please  keep  us  Informed  of  your 
actions  regarding  this  matter 
Sincerely, 

BtiNNii  Pim.i.ips, 
Chairman,   Detergent   Task   Force. 
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PSELJMINABT     SfMMAkT     ON     PHOSPHATES 

IN    DmacENTs 

"Phosphates  are  considered  to  be  the  most 
slgnlflcanl  single  factor  In  the  excessive  pro- 
liferation of  algae  In  lakes  and  streams  and 
In  the  resultant  eutrophlcatlon  and  aging' 
of  lakes. 

"Detergents  alone  represent  approximately 
one-hall  of  the  phosphorous  content  of  waste 
water  discharges.  The  phosphate  in  deter - 
k'entb  dissolves  In  the  water  and  is  discharged 
into  the  sewers  after  laundering.  Because 
most  conventional  sewage  treatment  plants 
remove  little,  If  any,  phosphates,  they 
eventually  flnd  their  way  Into  our  rivers 
and  lakes.  '  (Nelson  A  Rockefeller,  May  19, 
1970  » 

Within  the  past  year,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral lists  published  by  various  groups,  in- 
cluding state  and  federal  legislators,  listing 
t  he  phosphate  or  phosphorous  content  In 
detergents.  Pew  of  these  lists  have  in  agree- 
ment. 

Since  the  capability  of  a  detergent  to 
stimulate  algal  growth  is  proportional  to  the 
phosphorous  it  contaliis,  we  recommend  that 
phosphorous  percentages  be  used  for  future 
listings  Phosphorous  figures  will  be  lower 
than  phosphate  figures  because  the  element 
lihusphorouE  (P)  is  measured.  Phosphate 
.^igtires  are  higher  because  the  element 
phosphorous  and  oxygen  are  measured  (ex. 
PO.)  Phosphate  figures  vary  from  ll*t  to 
list  because  there  are  six  phosphate  com- 
pounds, each  with  its  own  chemical  formula 
There  appears  to  be  disagreement  as  to  which 
compound  to  meastire.  how  to  measure  It 
etc.  The  Federal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion uses  the  compound  sodium  tripoly- 
phoephate  (STPP)  as  Its  standard,  explain- 
ing that  this  Is  the  most  commonly  used 
compound  Yet,  a  New  York  State  law.  that 
IS  to  go  into  effect  January  1,  1971.  will  re- 
quire tlie  labeling  of  soaps  and  detergents 
sold  in  this  state  of  the  phosphate  percent- 
age. caicuUted  as  trl -sodium  phosphate 
(TSP).  To  avoid  future  confusion  on  the 
phosphate  vs.  phosphorous  percentages.  It 
IS  l>eileved  that  the  better  way  would  be  to 
measure  the  element  basic  to  all  six  phos- 
phate compounds  and  the  element  causing 
e.xcess  algal  growth  in  America's  waters — 
phosphorous. 

Recommendations  regarding  phosphates  in 
detergents  have  been  made  by  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commlssloon,  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernmerrtal  Operations  which 
produced  House  Report  No.  91-1004,  "Phos- 
phates In  Detergents  and  the  Eutrophlcatlon 
of  America's  Waters — April  14,  1970."  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology.  Consumer 
Reports  and  many  scientific  groups  study- 
ing the  problem  The  suggestions  of  mokt 
of  the  above-mentioned  group*  are  best  out- 
lined on  pages  65  67  of  House  Report  &1- 
1004. 

The  principal  recommendations  of  the 
conuulltec  are: 

1.  Reduce  phosphorus  In  detergents  Im- 
mediately. 

2  Ban  enzya^e  pre-soaks 

3  Abolish  the  Joint  Industiy-Oovern- 
Task  Force 

4.  Formulate  detergents  for  hard  and  soft 
water  areas. 

5.  Require  labelliig  of  Ingredients  CTTC- 
FDA( 

6.  Inform  the  public  through  continuing 
education.  iFWQAi 

7.  Encourage  research  and  development, 
iFWQA). 

8  Ban  detergents  containing  phosphorus 
by  1972 

The  following  actions  have  been  taken  on 
these  recomniendatlons: 

1  Canada  has  ordered  a  reduction  In 
phosphatas  In  detergents  to  90  :  . 

a.  There  has  been  no  ban  on  enzyme  p>re- 


soaks  The  FTC's  Division  of  Scientific  Opin- 
ions is  stud>-lng  possible  harm  to  handlers 
of   detergents   containing    eiizymes 

3  The  Joint -Industry  Oovcmment  Task 
Force   still    exists. 

4  At  least  Electrosol  and  Finish  are  for- 
niulated  for  hard  and  soft  water  areas  How- 
ever, this  was  prior  to  the  House  Report. 

5  The  FTC's  Division  of  Industry  Guid- 
ance is  considering  holding  public  hearings 
rcgardling  the  labeling  of  detergents  sold  in 
interstate  commerce  as  to  their  phosphate 
content  (Note  there  Is  no  mention  of  a  re- 
quirement to  list  the  other  Ingredients  in 
detergents  )  For  further  Information  the  FTC 
suggests  that  the  FWQA  be  contacted 

The  FDA  has  some  Jurtsdiction  over  the 
soap  and  detergent  companies  under  the  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act  Recently,  the  FDA 
tested  the  arsenic  content  in  detergent*  and 
found  between  5  and  59  parts  per  million  to 
be  present  in  the  detergents  tested  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Hazardous  Substances  Art 
arsenic,  as  found  in  the  detergent  piackages 
In  the  quantities  tested  does  not  constitute 
a  hazardous  substance,  and  theref(3re.  does 
not  fall  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  FDA 
However,  arsenic,  when  released  In  America's 
waters,  is  another  matter  To  determine  these 
effects,  different  tests  are  required  regarding 
a.'-senic  in  our  waters  from  those  performed 
by  the  FDA  and  these  tests  related  solely  to 
water  quality  The  PD.\  recommends  that  the 
FWQ.^  be  contacted  regarding  these  stand - 
;.rds 

Tlius.  the  PTC  and  the  FDA  pwnt  to  the 
F^VQA 

6  The  FWQA  has  continued  to  rrtease 
pl^iosphate  percentage  figures 

7  The  FWQA  has  granted  an  18  month 
contract  to  the  GlUetie  Company  Research 
Institute  in  RockvUle,  Md  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  phosphate-free  detergents  The 
Olllette  Company  is  to  determine  the  bio- 
degradablllty,  the  stimulatory  effects,  and 
the  laundering  characteristics  of  the  products 
produced  A  sub-contract  has  been  awarded 
to  the  .\cademy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa  Under  the  direction  of  Dr  Ruth 
Patrick  in  the  Department  of  Limnology,  the 
Academy  will  determine  the  toxicity  of  the 
products 

8  Canada  has  banned  phosphates  in  deter- 
gents by  1972  Beyond  what  It  has  ali-eady 
done,  the  FWQA  represented  here  on  June  34 
1970,  stated  that  a  stronger  stand  against  the 
Soap  and  Detergent  companies  is  a  matter  of 

congressional  prerogative  " 
Thus,  the  FWQA  points  to  Congress  There 
are  al  least  four  bills  before  Congress  which 
have  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  They  have  been  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Richard  McCarthy.  Roman 
Puclnski,  and  Henry  Reuss  and  by  Senator 
Oaylord  Nelson  All  recommend  the  removal 
of  phosphates  from  detergents  by  specific 
dates  depending  on  the  bill  They  also  sug- 
gest that  standards  be  set  to  determine  the 
effects  of  the  detergent  ingredients  on  the 
environment  and  human  health  and  en- 
courage financial  support  for  research 
efforts 

Stalling  tactics  have  been  used  by  the  Soap 
and  Detergents  companies  to  slow  action  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hovise  Report 
and  on  the  bills  before  Congress  The  follow- 
ing polnt.s  are  presently  bein^  debated 

1  The  eutrophlcatlon  of  Americas  waters 
Is  not  necessarily  due  to  phosphorus  but 
rather  to  carbon  or  nitrogen  However,  suffi- 
cient Information  exists  which  points  to 
phoaphorus  as  the  Untltlng  nutrient  In  con- 
trolling excess  algal  growth  in  ma.-iy  bodies 
of   water   Includltig  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario 

2  Sewage  treatment  plants  should  remove 
all  the  phosphorus  going  into  the  water? 
The  detergent  companies  shovild  not  have  to 
remove  the  phosphorus  from  their  products 
However  sew^e  treatment  facUltlee  will  not 
be  modemlsed  for  quite  a  while  and  there  is 
evidence  which  Indicates  that  thev  will  still 
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have  mor«  tban  enotigh  pboepliorus  from 
otber  sources  to  remove.  In  tbe  meantime. 
pbospboms  can  tM  limited  In  detergexkt 
form  ulmttnnii 

3  Phosphorus  oomoi  from  sources  other 
th*n  detergents.  This  Is  true.  However,  deter- 
gents contribute  over  60%  of  the  phosphorus 
In  monlclpal  sewa^.  Detergents  sre  the 
Isj-gest  single  source  of  phosphorus  and  the 
easiest  to  oontrol. 

4.  The  cleanliness  standards  which  we  now 
have  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  phos- 
phorus In  detergents.  The  only  case  where 
this  appears  to  be  true  at  present  is  In  auto- 
matic dishwashers,  which  have  been  manu- 
factured to  use  pbospborus-based  detergents 
However,  with  regard  to  clothes  washing,  we 
have  proven  tixat  clothes  can  be  cleaned  with 
low-phosphorus  detergents  or  aoap  and  wash- 
ing aod&. 

While  the  debates  go  on.  HKP  recommends 
XJxaX  there  be  an  immeduite  reduction  in  the 
phosphorus  levels  in  detergents. 

While  admitting  the  possible  hazards  to  a 
phospliorus  substitute.  NTA.  the  Soap  and 
Detergent  companies  have  gone  ahead  and 
put  KTA  into  some  detergents  already  Ovir 
greatest  concern  about  NTA  is  that  there 
Is  not  suiBdent  knowledge  as  to  Its  environ- 
mental or  health  effects.  Yet.  It  Is  presently 
being  used  In  detergent  formulations  with 
the  explanation  that  if  you  take  out  the 
phosphorus,  you  miist  put  in  a  substitute  We 
dlsa^^e  with  this  way  of  thinking,  since  ve 
havt  uaed  low-phosphorus  detergents  or  soap 
and  washing  soda  and  (liul  that  we  can  get 
our  clothes  clean  Admittedly,  there  Is  an  In- 
Ual  difflculty  (lasting  about  four  weeks)  in 
removing  built-up  detergent  residue  How- 
ever, after  ihU  time  there  appears  to  be  little 
difflculty 

Therefore,  since  we  wish  to  use  detergents 
free  of  possibly  harmful  phosphorus  substi- 
tutes and  detergents  low  in  phosphorus.  HEP 
recommends  the  labeling  of  detergent  park- 
sgee  as  to  their  lugredlenu  and  to  their 
new  phosphorus  percentages  m  grams  per 
vashload  Phosphate  -  free  and  KTA-free  do 
not  tell  us  the  Ingredient*  in  a  detergent 

nnally.  we  should  move  with  all  possible 
sp>eed  to  establish  tests  that  will  determine 
the  effects  of  detergent  ingredients  on  the 
consumer  and  on  the  environment  Until 
these  standards  are  established,  the  PWQA 
and  the  Soap  and  Detergent  companies 
should  wage  an  octiie  campaign  to  Inform 
the  public  of  the  pollution  problems  involved 
and  of  steps  that  can  be  taken  In  the  luterlin 
to  maintain  cleanliness  standards  and  pro- 
tect the  envlroiunenl 

Housewives  to  End  Pollution  supports  lef(- 
l&iaUon  that  will  accomplish  these  Immedi- 
ate goalK 

1  Reduce  the  pho6p<jrous  content  In  de- 
tergents immediately 

2  Require  the  la.beling  of  ail  detergent 
Ingredient*  and  new  f»li<jephcjrou.».  percent- 
ages in  grams  per  washluad 

3  Establish  stAudards  U.t  detergent  In- 
gredients that  will  protect  the  coosumer  and 
the  envlronnient 

We  also  support  '.•  tic  ranijp  more  perma- 
nent actions  that  will  prote<t  the  consumer 
as.d  tiie  environment 

Hot  sewivcs  To  E«D  PoiAPTJOw. 

B«-pt,r'iit>er    Z4     1970 

CtfilHINC    WiTHOtT    HlCH-PnOSPHSTB 

PaOBi'tTS  Aran  1W71 
Re«x>gn lying  tb«  extent  to  which  the  nu- 
tnem  phosphorus  Is  contributing  to  the  pol- 
lutKm  of  LAkes  Eric  aad  Ontario  ajod  that 
detergents  are  the  largest  single  source  of 
phospbortis  entering  these  waters,  Ene 
County  has  approved  a  ban  on  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  cleaning  products  containing 
more  than  8  7";  phosphorus  effective  April 
W  1071  Laws,  such  as  tb«  one  passed  In  Erie 
County  restricting  the  s«l«  of  high  pliosphat« 
pr<..>ducts  are  already  in  effect  In  Canada  ikoA 
Chicago  and  other  oommunities  acr<3s«  the 
nation  ure  r<..tjt.emplatlii^  siuular  4CLii>n 


A  Wide  variety  of  cleaning  products,  in- 
cluding soap,  low  phosphate  and  phosphate- 
free  detergsnts  will  still  be  available  to  the 
consumer  In  Brie  County.  The  following  tn- 
formatloii  Is  presented  to  aid  In  the  selection 
and  use  of  these  products. 

5oap  under  soft  water  conditions  Is  a  su- 
perior, safe  cleaner,  frequently  preferred  over 
synthetic  detergents  by  laundries  and  hos- 
pitals In  areas  with  medium  hard  water  such 
as  In  Erie  County,  the  addition  of  a  water 
softening  agent  such  as  washing  soda  Is  rec- 
ommended Clothes  that  have  been  washed 
consistently  In  high  phosphate  detergents 
may  require  "stripping."  a  separate  washing 
In  washing  soda  to  remove  detergent  residues, 
before  the  soap  and  washing  soda  combina- 
tion can  be  used  effectively 

Lcnc-phosphate  and  phosphate- free  prod- 
uct* rely  on  chemical  compounds  in  addition 
to  or  other  than  phosphates  to  soften  water, 
control  alkalinity,  and  to  keep  dirt  particles 
in  suspension.  Because  standards  for  deter- 
gent degradablllty.  toxicity  and  growth-stim- 
ulating effects  do  not  exist,  and  because 
manufacturers  are  not  required  to  dlsclone 
the  Ingredients  of  their  cleaning  products. 
consun>era  are  rightly  concerned  about  the 
human  and  environmental  safety  of  phos- 
phate substitutes  It  should  be  noted  that 
some  phosphate  subetUutes  now  being  used 
are  compounds  present  In  many  phosphate- 
based  detergents,  but  In  smaller  quantities 
Also,  many  detergent  Ingredients.  Including 
phosphates,  are  claastfled  as  moderately  toxic 
to  man  upon  Ingestion  and  should  be  recog- 
nlined  by  the  consumer  for  their  potentially 
harmful  properties 

STA,  nttrilotrtacrtale  considered  the  "most 
promising  replacement  for  phosphates'  ha* 
been  used  In  some  detergents  (Cold  Water 
a;1.  Cheer  Oalnt  In  the  United  States  since 
19«7  However  the  Safety  of  NTA  has  been 
questioned  by  some  researchers  In  December 
1970  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  Surgeon  General  suggested  dLvon- 
tlniiance  of  Its  use  pending  fiirther  study 
rhe  presence  of  NTA  In  detergents  is  nut 
considered  an  immediate  health  hazard  and 
existing  stocks  of  products  containing  this 
compound  can  be  sold 

Borates  {Borax).  Is  present  In  approxi- 
mately ■«  of  phosphate  based  detergents  con- 
stituting about  10';  of  the  detergent  when 
present  Borax  is  also  sold  In  pure  form  and 
in  combination  with  other  compouiuls  as  a 
water  softening  agent  It  has  Utile  effect 
when  used  as  an  antiseptic  in  washing  dia- 
pers and  infants  clothes  Borates  are  toxic 
U)  plants  and  are  used  In  some  herbicides: 
and.  for  this  reason,  they  are  not  considered 
a  suitable  general  substitute  for  phosphates 

sulfates  are  present  in  almost  all  deter- 
gents as  corroslcn  Inhlbluirs  Increased  quan- 
tities of  sodium  metaslUcate  In  detergent 
formulas  greatly  Increases  the  alkalinity 
Contact  w!th  euch  substances  has  been  found 
to  cause  skin  irritations  atid  dermatitis  In 
some  mdivlduaU  Detergents  c<jn!aining  this 
substance  In  sufficient  quantity  are  required 
to  carry  a  tiazardous  substance  warning 
(EcoU)-g  containing  a  large  quantity  of  s<j- 
dulm  metaslUcate.  was  removed  from  the 
market  by  the  PDA  because  the  label  did  not 
include  a  proper  warning  ) 

Cartx/nates  i  Washing  Soda) .  was  the  com- 
monly used  water  softening  agent  before  syn- 
thetic detergents  came  Into  use  Since  phos- 
phates have  been  discredited,  its  popularity 
and  use  as  a  substitute  Is  increasing  (Sears 
no  phosphate  detergent  contains  (Vi'",  wash- 
ing »r.>da  and  Sliakleas  Basic  L  U  73'".  wash- 
lug  soda  I  Uk«  silicates,  carbonates  ar« 
strongly  alkaline  and  can  cause  skin  Irrita- 
tions 

SLUCi^tTIvNB  ro«  fSX  OF  LOW  PHi'.WPHATZ  *HD 
PHOSPHSTE-rUZ  omatOEMTS 
Because  many  of  the  phosphate  sub- 
&t.<ut<'i>  lujw  being  used  must  first  prsclpl- 
Lat*  uardii«Mi  salts,  It  Ls  recommeiul  that 
itif  det#r^;fnl  be  added  t<;  ths  wash  before 
ciijU.r'ts    are    added 


3  To  obtain  good  cleaning  results,  wash 
water  should  be  hot    (140'   P.) 

3  These  granular  detergents  are  strongly 
alkaline  and  the  alkalinity  Increases  rapidly 
BL&  the  concentration  Increases.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  excessive  skin  contact  If 
collars  or  cuffs  are  to  be  scrubbed  by  hand, 
protective    gloves    are    reconunended. 

4  Alkaline  residues  on  clothing  can  cause 
fabric  deterioration  In  some  cases  an  addi- 
tional rinsing  may  be  desirable 

It  Is  suggested  that  questions  or  com- 
ments as  to  the  ingredients,  the  safety  and 
the  efficacy  of  particular  detergent  products 
be  directed  to  the  manufacturer,  the  Pederal 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Ped- 
eml    Trade   Commission. 

The  residents  of  Erie  County  are  being 
a.s)ced  to  nuike  some  minor  changes  In  their 
washday  practices,  but  these  changes  are  a 
small  price  for  improving  the  quality  of  the 
lake  upon  which  we  all  depend  for  our  live- 
lihood, our  recreation,  and  our  supply  of 
pure  drinking  water  It  Is  hoped  that  other 
communities  will  take  similar  action. 
aErEarncra 

Bulletin  No  111  [W)  Phosphate- free  De- 
tergents, nie  Rochester  Committee  for  8ct- 
entlfir  Information,  PO  Box  6236.  River 
Campus  Station.  Rochester,  New  York  14627 

Cltntcal  TOTU-ology  of  Commercial  Prod- 
ucts, Oleason.  0<isselln,  Hodge  and  Smith, 
'ITilrd    Edition 

Baileys  Industrial  Oil  and  Fat  Products, 
Daniel  Swern,  Editor,  Third  Edition, 

STA-rXMEMT       ON       LoCAL       l.AW       No        6-8— Rx- 

raimoM  or  the  Sai.e  or  Phosphati-Based 

DrTEECBNTS 

Housewives  to  End  Pollution  Is  apptearlng 
here  today  to  lend  Its  support  to  this  pro- 
p<jsed  local  law  We  congratulate  our  legiala- 
u>r8  for  recognizing  the  probleniii  posed  by 
detergent  phosphates  used  in  our  community 
and  In  the  Lake  Krle  region  and  for  taking 
this  action  aimed  at  lowering  and  eventually 
eliminating  the  amount  of  phosphorus  enter- 
ing our  waters  from  detergent  »(.>urc«s 

Alerted  by  the  Inlernatlt)iial  Joint  Com- 
mission report  on  the  pollution  of  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario  published  early  In  1970  which 
stated  that  not  only  are  municipal  wastes  the 
largest  contributors  of  phophorus  entering 
Into  these  waters  but  that  detergents  are 
by  far  the  greatest  source  of  the  total  phoe- 
p.horus  Input  Into  the  lakes.  Housewives  to 
End  Pollution  has  embarked  on  a  continuing 
study  to  determine  Ju»t  how  much  we,  as 
homemakers,  sire  directly  eontrlbuting  to 
this  problem  and  what  solutions  are  avail- 
able Of  the  extensive  government,  tnule. 
scientific  and  consumer  groups  publishing 
information  on  this  matter,  most  agree  tiat 
phosphorus  is  the  limiting  nutrient  in  con- 
trolling the  exc.t»a  algal  growth  in  many 
bodies  of  water  including  Lakes  Erie  and  On- 
tario and  that  detergents  are  the  largest 
single  Source  of  phosphorus  and  the  easiest 
t<)  control  Reconunendatlons  regarding  pros- 
phorus  in  our  waters  suggested  by  the  above- 
mentioned  sources  Include 

1  Reduce  the  phosphorus  In  detergents 
Immediately 

2  Remove  phosphorus  from  detergents  as 
soon  as  possible 

3  Improve  sewage  treatment  facilities 
We    believe   tliat   the  problem   of   what   to 

do  about  the  phophorus  In  detergents  re- 
quires a  two  step  attack  similar  to  actions 
already  implemented  in  Canada,  as  of  Au- 
gust, 1970.  and  In  Chicago,  as  of  Pebruiry. 
1871  The  phosphorus  content  in  detergent* 
should  be  lowered  tmmeduitelp.  Sines  this 
has  not  b«en  accomplished  on  ths  manufac- 
turing levsl,  local  governments  must  man- 
d*t«  th*t  only  low -phosphorus  d«t«rg«nU 
m*y  bs  sold  in  their  communities.  We  s«e  no 
reason  why  ths  87' i  phosphorus  level  used 
by  Canada  and  Chicago  should  not  bs  ths 
guideline,  since  ths  dMergent  companies  are 
complying  with  this  standard  in  these  com- 
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mvinltles  and  EIrle  County'.s  aocept,ance  of 
this  stsoidard  would  foster  cooperation 
among  all  parties  Involved. 

The  second  step  of  phosphorus  leg^latlon 
should  be  to  spea/y  a  date  for  removal  of 
this  ingredient  This  has  also  been  done  in 
Chicago  and  Canada.  Howe\er,  it  appears 
that  communities  differ  on  a  specific  date 
for  phosphorus  removal  from  detergent 
products.  We  suggest  that  since  the  federal 
government  has  awarded  a  contract  requir- 
ing the  QlUette  Company  Re-'^earch  Institute 
In  Rockvllle,  Maryland  to  produce  a  phos- 
phorus-free detergent  that  Is  safe  for  con- 
sumers and  the  environment  by  December, 
1971.  the  January  1,  1972  ban  on  phosphorus- 
based  detergents  in  Erie  County  Is  not,  at 
this  time,  unreaaonable  County  legislators 
and  agencies.  Housewives  to  End  Pollution 
and  all  others  concerned  with  this  problem 
recognize  that  we  cannot  allow  more  harm- 
ful substitutes  for  phosphorus  to  enter  Lake 
Erie  from  detergent  sources  A  further  eval- 
uation of  this  ban  will  be  made  later  this 
year,  A  congressional  report  allows  for  the 
possibility  that  manufacturers  may  not  be 
able  to  produce  an  acceptable  substitute  by 
recommending  that  an  extension  may  be 
granted  after  good  faith  efforts  have  been 
made  by  detergent  companies  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute. Should  an  extension  be  granted,  we 
must  have  step  one  of  this  legislation  to  rely 
upon  to  aUow  only  low-phosphorus  deter- 
gent products  on  the  market 

We  suggest  that  the  real  key  to  the  situ- 
ation appears  to  be  tlie  good  faith  efforts" 
on  the  part  of  the  man\ifacturers  Their  ef- 
forts are  not  as  strong  as  they  would  have 
the  general  public  believe  Until  detergent 
manufacturers  are  able  to  convince  those  in- 
volved with  this  particular  matter  that  they 
are  sincere  m  their  researcli  for  an  answer, 
they  will  be  subject  to  the  attacks  they  have 
been  receiving  Effort-';  to  bBlar.ce  what  we 
feel  as  taxpayers  and  consumers  with  the 
realities  of  the  detergent  industry  are  ex- 
tremely dinioult  since  we  cannot  find  the 
reality  for  the  propaganda 

Dissenting  voices  to  legislation  such  a.s 
this  are  heard  primarily  from  those  who  are 
directly  associated  with  the  soap  and  deter- 
gent industry.  We  are  told  that  Uie  industry 
In  committed  to  an  all-out  effort  to  reduce 
phosphorus  and  eventually  eliminate  It  from 
their  products  We  question  Just  how  com- 
mitted when  it  Is  suggested  on  packages  of 
presoaks  and  general  purpose  cleaners  that 
'^  cup  or  BO  will  aid  the  cleaning  power  of 
a  regular  detergent  What  is  not  stated  Is 
that  an  additional  '  j  cup  usually  carries  with 
It  an  additional  and  unnecessary  higher 
phosphorus  content 

The  Industry  also  cohlluuially  slates  that 
sewage  treatment  plants  will  remove  most 
of  the  phosphorus  and  other  nutrlent-s  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Again,  indii.stry  spokesmen 
fail  to  Include  that  in  our  coinmunlty  these 
plants  will  not  be  available  until  1975-76. 
that  Uie  cost  will  be  more  reasonable  If  we 
remove  a  major  source  of  the  phosphorus 
(detergents  I ,  and  that  s<,ine  communities 
will  not  be  required  to  have  phosphorus  re- 
moval systems  since  they  do  not  handle  the 
necessary  one  million  gallons  dally  of  sew- 
age 

According  to  Industry  spokesmen,  com- 
pliance with  this  type  of  legislation  will  de- 
prive the  housewife  of  useful  and  essential 
cleaning  products  We  havs  found  this  not 
to  be  so  One  of  our  projects  has  been  to  use 
soap  washing  soda,  low-phosphorus  products 
and  phosphor  us -free  products.  We  acoept 
suggestions,  comments  and  crltlclams  on 
these  producu  from  those  who  use  tbsm  and 
And  that  most  housewives  are  willing  to  ex- 
periment until  they  find  an  acceptable  prod- 
uct and  that  they  are  satlsfled  with  tlie  prod- 
uct they  use   Soap  does  get  clothes  clean. 

Detergent  makers  were  granted  a  prelim- 
inary injunction  TMtralnlng  Akron,  Ohio 
from  enforcing  on  February  1,  1871  phase  one 


of  an  ordinance  similar  to  Erie  County's  pro- 
posed law.  Arguments  given  supporting  this 
injunction  Include  manufacturers'  claims 
that  no  way  ts  known  to  make  additional 
substantial  reductions  or  to  eliminate  by  the 
dates  set  the  phosphorus  in  detergents  and 
that  compliance  will  cause  Immediate  and 
irreparable  harm  to  the  manufacturing,  mar- 
keting, and  distributing  process.  Yet,  In  Chi- 
cago, where  legislation  identical  to  Akron's 
went  into  effect  on  Pebruary  1.  1971,  the  de- 
tergent manufacturers  are  complying  with 
the  law  stating  that  reductions  to  8.7%  phos- 
phorus can,  are  and  will  continue  to  be  met 
Manufacturers  have  also  stated  that  sufficient 
supplies  of  the  products  falling  Into  the  ac- 
ceptable phosphorous  range  will  be  avail- 
able. If  Chicago's  8.7'',  pho^horouB  limita- 
tion can  be  met.  so  can  Akron's  and,  more 
important  to  us,  so  can  Erie  County's 

Finally.  Industry  spokesmen  state  that 
legislation  such  as  this  will  hinder  their  ef- 
forts to  phase  out  phoephorous  We  contend 
that  we  are  aiding  their  efforts.  We  are  using 
soap  and  low-phosphorous  products  and  are 
willing  to  share  our  knowledge  of  their  clean- 
ing power  We  are  informing  the  public  of  the 
pollution  problems  Involved  and  what  they, 
as  individuals,  can  do.  In  January,  we  con- 
tacted the  eleven  major  retailers  in  our  area 
and  made  them  aware  of  this  proposed  law. 
We  are  working  with  the  county  health  de- 
partment regarding  public  Information  pro- 
grAins  Since  we,  too,  are  committed  to  clean 
waters  and  clean  clothes,  we  are  encouraging 
the  use  of  soap  and  iow-phospborus  products 

Hou&ewives  to  End  Pollution  urges  support 
ul  this  legislation.  Passage  of  this  law  will 
enable  us  to  further  Illustrate  to  our  repre- 
.sentatlves  In  Albany  and  Washington  that 
local  legislators  and  citizens  recognize  the 
need  for  action  in  this  area  of  pollution  and 
that  we  have  provided  an  example  which  we 
suggest  they  follow. 

A    STATXMtNT    PrESINTID    BCP<^>RX    THE    CONSE«- 

VATION  AMD  Natxtxai.  Rksoubcbs  Sitscom- 
m1i1ee,  commrrtee  on  ooveen  mental 
Opeiations 

(By  Dr.  Robert  A.  Sweeney,  Director,  Great 

Lakes  Laboratory,  State  University  College 

m   behalf  of  The   Envlronmentsa  Defense 

Fund,  October   28,    1971; 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  ol  the  Sub- 
conrunlttee: 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  (EDP)  to  discuss  some  mat- 
ters related  to  phosphates,  detergents  and 
eutrophicatlon:  topics  of  considerable  con- 
fusion during  the  past  tew  weeks  However, 
before  diacuaslng  these  subjects,  I  believe 
that  a  statement  concerning  the  Environ- 
mental Defenss  Fund  Is  in  order  EDF  Is  a 
non-profll,  public-benefit  membership  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  with  Us  principal  office 
located  In  Stony  Brook  New  York  EDFs 
membership  Is  composed  of  scientists,  educa- 
tors, lawyers  and  other  citizens  dedicated  to 
the  protection  of  our  environment  and  the 
wise  use  of  our  natural  resources  By  its  ac- 
tivities. EDF  s«eks  the  preservation  and  res- 
toration of  environmental  quality  on  bebalf 
of  ths  general  public  Its  objectlvss  Include 
combining  "the  best  scientific  findings  with 
the  most  appropriate  soolal  action  dlacovsred 
by  ths  social  sciences  and  l«ga]  theory  In 
order  (to)  .  .  ,  bsst  promots  a  quality  en- 
vironment  " 

I  havs  been  privileged  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated as  a  scientific  advisor  with  EDF  short- 
ly after  it  was  Incorporated. 

For  the  past  ten  (10)  years,  I  have  been 
studying  algae  and  the  factors  which  affect 
their  growth  The  initial  phase  of  my  Inves- 
tigations were  largely  confined  to  the  lab- 
oratory For  the  past  five  (6)  years.  I  have 
been  examining  the  growth  of  these  plants 
in  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  My  remarks  to- 
dav  will  be  confined  to  the  Oieai  Lakes  and 


their  eutrophicatlon  These  five  (51  lakes 
contain  more  than  a  third  of  the  available 
freshwater  In  the  world  I  «lo  not  believe 
that  It  Is  neceasiry  for  me  to  elaborate  on 
their  Importance  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

One  Important  lesson  that  I  have  learned 
ts  that  algae  respond  quite  differently  in  the 
field  than  they  do  in  a  test  tube  in  a  labora- 
tory Much  of  the  confusion  of  late  has  been 
caused  by  those  who  have  yet  to  learn  this 
fact 

In  order  to  grow,  algae  requires  large  quan- 
tities of  five  (6)  elements — carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen  and  phoq^horus  To  control 
the  growth  of  these  plants,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  quantity  of  one  or  more  of 
these  elements  be  limited  Everyone  agrees 
that  it  Is  not  possible  to  limit  either  hydro- 
gen or  oxygen.  However,  there  is  considerable 
disagreement  regarding  the  other  elements. 
Many  suggest  limiting  phosphorus,  others, 
who  are  primarily  financially  supported  by 
the  detergent  industry,  siiggest  reducing 
other  elements 

One  theory  that  has  been  projected  by 
those  who  do  not  believe  that  it  Is  necessary 
to  limit  the  Input  of  phosphorus  Into  nat- 
ural waters,  particularly  by  reducing  the 
phosphate  content  of  detergents,  is  the  car- 
bon theory.  .  .  A  major  proponent  of  this 
theory,  Dr.  L  E  Kuentzel.  Is  employed  by  the 
leading  manufacturer  of  phosphates  for  de- 
tergents .  Proponents  of  the  carbon  the- 
ory believe  that  we  must  limit  the  amount 
of  carbon,  principally  by  constructing  sew- 
age treatment  plants  I  also  favor  ihe 
erection  of  new  and  the  nxJdeminng  of 
existing  sewage  treatment  plants.  However. 
the  fact  that  these  plants  may  lower  the  or- 
ganic carbon  entering  our  lakes  and  rivers 
will  not  slow  population  explosions  of  algae 
.1  believe  that  the  carbon  theory  was 
finally  laid  to  rest  by  Dr  CUlre  Sawyer",  a 
noted  sanitary  engineer,  in  an  address  to 
the  Phycologlcal  Society  of  America  1  believe 
his  conclusions  a.'-e  worth  entering  In  the 
record 

1  Inorganic  fertilizers  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully to  increase  phyioplankton  growths 
m  lakes  and  ponds  where  greater  production 
of  fish  was  desired.  No  supplementary  source 
of  carbon  dioxide  or  organic  matter  was 
.'oiind  necessary 

2  Cultural  eutrophicatlon  of  lakes  and 
reservoirs  has  occurred  in  numerous  instances 
even  when  high  degrees  of  secondary  trea:- 
ment  (carbonaceous  removal )  was  accon.- 
phshed. 

3  Carbon  dioxide  is  always  present  in  the 
atmosphere  and  enters  the  water  al  ;ncre*t»- 
iiig  raies  as  pH  levels  nse  above  8  0  moreover. 
pH  levels  in  excess  of  10  have  been  measured 
lu  natural  waters  where  algae  are  active. 

4  Oeneration  of  algae  tissue  produces 
organic  matter  which  upon  da«th  becomes 
subject  to  bacterial  action  and  reie^se  of 
carbon  dioxide  within  the  ecosystem.  In 
deep  lakes,  carbon  dioxide  is  stored  in  the 
hypollmiuoc  aloixg  with  other  uutrieui^.  and 
ts  released  gradually  to  the  epilimoion  by 
transport  through  the  thermocUue  as  it  de- 
scends dui^ng  the  late  summer  ana  laii 

5  All  natural  waters  of  concern  are  bui- 
fered  by  the  carbon  diuxide-bicarbonate- 
c<>rtx>iiate  complex  In  all  but  acid  and  very 
low  alkalinity  waters  this  constilutee  a  tre- 
mendous storehouse  o^  carbon  dioxide 

My  observmtloDS  In  the  Oreaa  lAkee  and 
their  tributaries  support  Dr  Sawyers  con- 
clusions. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  iiote  that  D.  L. 
Klng.^   another   noted  scientist     has   demou- 


•Dr  Sawyer's  speech  "ABC's  of  culturai 
eutrophlcatton  and  its  control  '  was  repruited 
lu  the  September  1971  issue  ot  Water  and 
SeH'ai;e  Works 

'  King,  D.  L  1971  The  n.>le  of  carbcn  in 
eutrophicatlon.  Journal  of  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Federation.  42^035. 
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strated  that  blu«-gre«n  alga*,  the  plaDts 
wblcb  cause  some  of  tb«  most  severe  taste 
and  odor  problems  la  the  waters  of  tbe  Oreat 
Lakes,  are  capable  of  proliferating  at  muab 
lower  carbon  content  tban  the  green  algae. 
Hence.  If  the  carbon  content  of  natural 
■*-aters  were  reduced  and  all  the  factors  re- 
main unchanged,  tbe  least  desirable  plants 
may  become  dominant. 

Nitrogen  also  Is  an  Important  nutrient 
w.^ose  reduction  may  result  in  a  lessening  of 
algal  problems.  However,  in  moet  lakes  and 
rivers  there  are  species  of  bacteria  and  algae 
which  are  capable  of  removing  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere,  of  which  this  element  com- 
prises nearly  eighty  percent  (80%),  convert- 
ing the  nitrogen  to  ammonia  and  nitrates 
and  m^irtng  it  available  to  other  plants  In 
the  water.  Hence,  to  artificially  limit  the 
nitrogen  going  Into  the  Oreat  Lakes  In  order 
to  control  algal  growth  appears  to  be  wasted 
effort. 

The  one  element  that  is  required  In  rel- 
atively large  quantlUee  by  algae  and  whose 
Input  Into  the  Oreat  Lakes  can  be  limited 
by  man  Is  phosphorus  It  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Vallentyne  and  others  that  re- 
ducing the  quantity  of  this  element  can  Umlt 
the  undesirable  growth  of  algae  In  Lakes  Brie 
and  Ontario. 

The  sources  of  phosphorus,  which  generally 
Is  found  In  nature  In  various  combinations 
with  oxygen  In  the  form  of  phosphates,  are 
varied  However,  a  significant  source  Is  In  de- 
tergents. For  example.  In  Erie  County.  New 
York,  detergents  account  for  more  than  fifty 
percent  (60'r)  of  the  phosphates  entering 
tbe  natural  waters  Hence,  the  phosphorus 
pollution  can  be  reduced  by  lowering  the 
content  of  this  element  .n  cleaning  products. 
In  the  case  of  the  Lake  E^e  drainage  basui, 
it  Is  Imperative  that  this  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible 

A  Canadian -American  study — Project 
HYPO — which  was  conducted  during  1970. 
showed  that  Lake  Erie  was  on  the  brink  of 
an  ecological  disaster. 

To  better  understand  the  problem,  some 
knowledge  of  limnology  (science  of  fresh- 
water) Is  necessary.  Each  summer  most 
i&kes.  Including  Erie,  become  temperature 
stratified  .  The  warm  upper  layer  of  water 
is  termed  the  eplllmnlon.  the  cooler,  deep>er 
layer  the  hypoUmnlon  .  .  Moet  algal  pro- 
duction occurs  In  the  epUimnion  where  sun- 
light is  abundant.  The  algae  continue  to 
grow  until  most  of  the  available  phosphorus 
Is  Incorporated  In  these  plants  Algae  reach 
large  numbers  In  Lake  Erie  because  of  the 
high  Inputs  of  phosphates  from  the  com- 
munities surrounding  this  relatively  shallow 
lake  .  When  the  algae  become  crowded, 
these  cells  frequently  poison  out  another,  die 
and  sink  to  the  bottom  On  the  bottom,  they 
decay — an  oxygen  consuming  process.  Low 
dissolved  oxygen  results  in  the  death  of  fish 
and  other  desirable  organisms 

Once  moet  of  the  available  phocphorus  Is 
used-up.  the  algae  cease  to  grow  until  the 
Lake  becomes  equal  In  temperature  from 
top  Ui  bottom  This  (XM^urs  each  fall  At  this 
point,  the  lake  turns-over  and  phosphate 
rich  bottom  water  l»  br^)ught  to  the  surface 
The  problem  that  Is  becotnlng  crtllcal  con- 
cerns the  quantity  of  phosphates  being  added 
and   then  redistributed  In   the  autumn 

Scientists  from  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  US  Bureau  r<f  Commercial 
Fl&l^ienes  and  the  Canada  Centre  for  Inland 
Waters  detnoiistrated  that  since  19&3  the 
decay  of  algae  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
dunL4{  tlxe  summer  has  reduced  the  oxygen 
levels  In  these  water  to  near  zero  over  an 
Increasingly  larger  area  and  lor  a  longer 
period  of  time  Under  these  conditions, 
greater  quantities  of  phosphates,  which  had 
a^cvunulated  on  the  lake  bottom  through 
the  death  of  algae,  are  converted  from  an 
organic  to  an  inorganic  form  Organic  phos- 
phates are  largely  insoluble  and  cannot  be 
used  by  algae  Inorganic  phosphates  are 
largely     soluble     and     are     readily     used     by 


algae.  ...  In  the  absence  of  dissolved  ozy- 
gen,  tbe  conversion  of  organic  to  Inorganic 
phosphate  on  the  hot  toon  of  the  lake  takes 
place  eleven  (11)  times  faster  than  when 
free  oxygen  is  present.  When  mixing  of  the 
lake  water  occurs,  the  phosphates  promote 
the  growth  of  more  algae.  These  plants  in- 
crease until  they  reach  a  certain  concentra- 
tion at  which  they  poison  themselves  and 
die.  On  the  bottom,  they  deoay — an  oxygen 
consuming  process.  In  the  absence  of  oxy- 
gen, phosphates  are  released  from  the  bottom 
to  perpetuate  the  vicious  cycle. 

If  something  Is  not  done  In  the  near  fu- 
ture to  reduce  the  quantity  of  phosphates 
initially  fertilizing  tbe  algae,  the  system  may 
become  self  perpetuating.  The  quanties 
released  from  the  sediment  during  the  sum- 
mer may  be  sufficient  to  sustain  massive 
algae  production  year  round.  Therefore,  even 
If  we  add  no  more  phosphates,  amounts  In 
the  .surface  waters  may  be  sufficient  to  create 
a  perpetual  algal  bloom.  If  this  occurs,  there 
Is  little  that  we  can  do  to  rejuvenate  the 
lake.  Ail  the  efforts  by  Industry,  governments 
and  private  citizens  to  turn  the  lake  from  a 
1  lability  to  an  asset  will  be  for  naught. 

I  urge  your  Conunlttee  to  take  all  necessary 
.steps  to  see  that  this  does  not  occur  It  Is 
insufficient  to  solely  remove  the  prosphates 
by  the  construction  of  new  and  up-grading 
of  old  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants 
Even  If  the  money  was  available  today.  It 
would  take  more  tlian  ten  ( 10)  years  to  ade- 
quately treat  most  of  the  sewage  entering 
Lake  Erie.  This  would  be  too  late  We  must 
reduce  at  least  part  of  the  phosphate  lo«ding 
by  1974.  The  only  logical  alternative  appears 
to  be  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  phosphates 
in  detergents  used  In  the  Lake  Erie  bastn. 

If  the  leading  detergent  manufacturers  In 
the  United  States  can  meet  the  Canadian 
phospate  standards  at  their  Canadian-based 
factories,  then  they  c*n  achieve  these  objec- 
tives on  our  side  of  the  border  I  ask  that 
your  Committee  pronwte  such  an  end. 

Dr  Robert  A  Sweeney  Is  the  Director  of 
the  Ureat  Lakes  Laboratory  and  Professor  of 
Biology  at  the  State  University  College  at 
Buffalo  A  graduate  of  The  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity (M.S.  and  Ph  D  )  and  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Albany  (B8.  cum 
laudei.  he  has  written  two  (2)  books  on  the 
chemistry  and  biology  of  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  as  well  as  numerous  articles  on  algal 
ecology  Dr  Sweeney  Is  a  consultant  to  the 
US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  York 
State  Departments  of  Environmental  Con- 
servation and  Health  and  the  Interiiatlonal 
Pleld   Ye«r  on   the  Oreat   Lakes 

In  his  five  (5)  years  as  head  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes  Lab,  he  has  directed  applied  research 
on  water  pollution  for  numerous  governmen- 
taJ  and  private  agencies  Neither  he  nor  the 
lab  has  ever  received  funds  from  any  manu- 
facturer of  detergents,  phosphates  or  phos- 
phate substitutes 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  DISTORTS  PLAN 
FOR  PANAMA   CANAL   OIVEWAY 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previoiw  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvanla  iMr  Flood  '  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  a  page  1 
news  story  by  Benjamin  Welles  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  October  19,  1971.  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
paring to  cede  substantial  territory  of 
the  U.8. -owned  Canal  Zone  to  Panama 
and  that  'steady  progress"  is  being  made 
toward  a  new  canal  treaty  to  replace  the 
1903  Hay-Buneau-Varllla  Treaty.  In  the 
latter  Panama  granted  a  concession  of 
sovereign  rights,  power,  and  authority  en 
bloc  for  the  great  purpoee  of  the  con- 
.slrurtlon,  maintervance,  operation,  sani- 


tation, and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  authority  under  this  grant 
includes  the  right  for  "expansion  and 
new  construction."  such  as  the  major 
modernization  of  the  existing  canal 

P'or  those  seeking  cetailed  information 
in  the  premi-ses  attention  is  invited  to  my 
address  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  23,  1971,  quoting  my  testi- 
mony on  September  22  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, a  1971  memorial  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Committee  for  Continued  U.S. 
Control  of  the  Panama  Canal,  a  State 
Department  paper  that  clearly  outlines 
lis  policy  for  surrender  at  Panama,  and 
the  1971  American  Legion  resolution  on 
sovereignty  and  modernization  of  the 
Panama  Canal 

The  Indicated  New  York  Times  news 
story  is  without  question  one  of  the  most 
anti-American,  misleading  and  Inaccu- 
rate pieces  of  propaganda  that  I  have 
yet  encountered  on  a  matter  of  such 
grave  importance. 

As  to  Its  inaccuracies,  I  shall  quote 
and  comment  on  certain  parts  of  the 
article: 

The  United  States  will  Insist  on  Its  rights 
either  Xo  Improve  the  existing  canal  with  a 
th^r^^'set  of  locks  or  to  build  a  new  sea-level 
canU 

COMMXNT 

The  United  States  under  existing 
treaty  provisions  has  the  right  to  pro- 
vide for  'expansion  or  new  construction" 
for  the  existing  canal.  Why  should  we 
negotiate  for  authority  that  our  country 
already  has?  As  to  a  sea-level  canal,  even 
its  own  advocates  have  publicly  admit- 
ted that  It  may  never  be  constructed, 
that  it  is  not  economically  warranted 
and  that  its  main  purpose  is  to  secure 
better  treaty  relationships  with  Panama 

In  any  event,  the  extravagant  sea-level 
project  across  the  Isthmus  Is  being 
strongly  opposed  not  only  by  Informed 
engineers  and  other  experts  but  also  by 
marine  biologists  because  of  the  danger 
of  a  biological  catastrophe.  Yet  the  ar- 
ticle does  not  mention  this  Important 
new  angle  In  the  interoceanic  canal 
problem. 

Panama  .  .  did  not  give  the  United 
States  sovereignty  "  over  the  Canal  Zone  It 
leiised  to  the  United  States  for  the  building 
il  a  canal  a  strip  10  miles  wide  and  50  miles 
long. 

COMMENT 

The  facts  are  that  Panama  granted 
to  the  United  States  the  "use.  occupation 
and  control"  of  the  Canal  Zone  in  perp.?- 
tulty  for  the  "construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  protection"  of 
the  Panama  Canal  with  all  the  "rights, 
power  and  authority  nithin  the  zone 
•  •  •  which  the  United  States  would 
tx)ssess  and  exercise  If  it  were  sovereign" 
and  "to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exer- 
cise by  •  •  •  Panama  of  any  such  sov- 
ereign rights,  power  or  authority."  In 
addition,  the  United  States  acquired 
ownership  of  all  privately  owned  land 
and  property  In  the  zone  by  purchase 
from  Individual  owners.  Yet  the  article 
does  not  give  these  crucial  facts. 

The  rental  price  to  Panama  a*  the  time 
was  »10.000.000  down  and  $250,000  a  year 

COMMENT 

This  is  contrary  to  facts  Tlie  Canal 
Zone  is  not  rented.  The  $250,000  annual 
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payment  was  the  annual  obligation  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  to  Colombia  which 
obligation  was  assumed  by  the  United 
.States  In  the  1903  treaty. 

Secretory  of  State,  John  Hay,  la  aald  to 
have  remarked  that  tbe  United  States  had 
obtained  a  treaty  very  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States  and  wc  must  confess  not  so 
advantageous  to  Panama. 

COMMENT 

He  made  this  statement  In  a  personal 
It'tter  to  a  Senator  at  the  time  the  1903 
Treaty  was  under  consideration,  but  he 
also  said  much  more  and  tlils  wtis  to  the 
effect  that  U.8.  authority  In  the  Canal 
Zone  was  that  of  complete  sovereignty. 
'Foreign  Relations.  1904,  pages  598-607.1 

We're  going  to  turn  unused  area  in  the 
Ziine  and  lota  of  commercial  operations — 
piers,  movie  houses,  commissaries,  and  so 
forth,  over  to  Panama. 

COMMENT 

A  loose  statement.  President  Taft,  by 
Executive  order  in  1912.  declared  that  all 
land  In  the  zone  is  necessary  for  canal 
purposes.  Moreover,  more  Is  needed  now 
than  at  that  time,  F>lers  are  major  opera- 
tional parts  of  the  canal  enterprise  and 
the  suggestion  for  their  cession  Is  utterly 
ridiculous. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  recently  called  in 
Congress  for  a  restoration  of  full  Panamanian 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  with  the 
United  States  retaining  responsibility  for  op- 
erating and  defending  the  waterway  as  a 
"world  facility." 

COMMENT 

This  reveals  an  igriorance  of  Isthmian 
hi.story  and  facts  that  is  pathetic. 
Panama  was  never  a  really  effective 
sovereign  over  the  Canal  Zone  except  for 
a  few  months  (Nov.  3.  1903-Feb.  26. 
1904).  Until  November  3,  1903,  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  Isthmus  was  Colombia.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  cession  of  sovereignty  it 
should  be  to  Colombia. 

Re.sponsibility  for  operating  and  de- 
fending the  canal  without  sovereign  con- 
trol would  saddle  the  United  States  with 
a  grave  burden  without  adequate  au- 
thority and  Invite  the  Inevitable  recrim- 
inations that  always  accompany  Intra- 
tcriitorlal  rights. 

In  general  the  article  Is  wholly  Inade- 
quate It- 
First.  Ignores  the  provision  in  article 
rv',  section  3,  clause  2  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution that  vests  the  power  to  dispose 
of  territory  and  other  property  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress. 

Second.  Pails  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Panama  Canal  as  the  key  to 
Western  seciuity. 

Tlilrd.  Treats  the  Canal  Zone  terri- 
torj'  as  a  disposable  piece  of  real  estate 
without  regard  to  its  purpose  as  the  pro- 
tective frame  of  the  Canal  Zone,  indis- 
pensable for  canal  defense,  operation, 
and  modernization. 

Fourth.  FaUs  to  consider  the  long- 
range  Soviet  plan  for  control  of  the 
Panama  Canal  as  a  key  objective  for  en- 
circlement of  the  United  SUtes  with 
satellites. 

Fifth  Disregards  the  probabUlty  of 
Panama  becoming  another  Cuba  astride 
the  world's  laat  great  interoceanic  link. 

Sixth.  UnderstateB  the  amount  of  the 
total  net  Investment  of  the  United  States 


in  the  canal  enterprise,  which,  including 
defense,  i>  more  than  $6 ,000 ,000,000. 

Seventh.  Minimizes  the  cost  of  a  sea- 
level  project,  which  In  addition  to  the 
1970  estimated  iniUal  cost  of  $2,860,000,- 
000  would  have  to  include  the  amounts  of 
a  huge  indemnity  to  Panama  and  the 
cost  of  acquiring  the  right-of-way. 

The  indicated  article  is  important  not 
for  its  mtrinsic  merits  but  as  a  tipoff 
for  what  is  being  planned  by  certain  ele- 
ments In  our  Gtovemment  as  regards  the 
Panama  Canal.  As  such  it  should  serve  as 
a  warning  to  all  citizens  to  write  the 
President,  and  Members  of  the  Congress, 
especially  Senators,  in  opposition  to  any 
surrender  at  Panama.  It  also  serves  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  immediate 
favorable  action  by  the  House  on  pending 
Panama  Canal  sovereignty  resolutions 
on  which  hearing  were  held  on  Septem- 
ber 22  and  23,  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  stated  on  other 
occasions  should  the  President  send  the 
projected  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  ap- 
proval, my  distinguished  and  able  col- 
league from  Missouri  <Mr.  Hall)  and  I 
stand  ready  to  lead  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  interested  in 
saving  the  Panama  Canal  In  a  march 
four  abreast  to  the  office  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations to  request  time  for  each  to  oppose 
the  treaty.  Based  upon  a  large  corre- 
spondence, I  do  not  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  will  support  any  ad- 
ministration, no  matter  what  it  is  or  any 
President  or  any  Secretary  of  State  who 
attempts  to  surrender  UB.  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 
In  order  that  the  full  text  of  the  Indi- 
cated article  may  be  available  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
at  large,  I  quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  18.  1971] 
US    Concessions  to  Panama  Seen — Ceding 
OF  Land  EjcpK-tet  in  Move  roa  New  Canal 
Pact 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 
Washington,  October  18 — The  tJnlted 
States  Is  preparing  to  cede  to  Panama  sub- 
stantial territory,  commercial  concessions  and 
some  legal  jurisdiction  In  the  500-square-tnlle 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  according  to  American 
and  Latin  diplomats. 

Aft«r  17  meetings  since  June  29,  United 
States  and  Panamanian  negotiators  here  are 
reported  to  be  making  steady  progress  toward 
a  new  canal  treaty  to  replace  the  1903  accord 
that  gave  the  United  States  a  lease  on  the 
canal  sone  "in  perpetuity." 

Tbe  Unlt«d  States  is  reported  eager  to  shed 
its  "colonialist"  image  In  Panama — and 
throughout  much  of  Latin  America — by 
making  concessions  on  all  but  two  key  issues, 
nrst  la  the  right  to  (q>«rat«  and  defend 
the  strategic  waterway,  buut  by  tbe  United 
States  for  (387-mlinon  and  opened  to  world 
traffic  In  1914.  Second,  the  United  States, 
given  Congreesional  approval,  will  insist  on 
Its  right  either  to  Improve  the  existing  canal 
with  a  third  aet  of  locks  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  •1.6-bUlloD  or  build  a  new  sea-level  canal 
across  Panama  for  an  estimated  $3-bllllon. 
The  latter  would  take  is  years  to  buUd  and 
60  yeara  to  amortlae. 

A  Prealdentlal  panel  haa  recommended  that 
either  one  oovuree  or  the  other  be  adopted 
before  the  year  aooo. 

In  tbe  background  Is  a  Mnae  of  rtBlng  ex- 
pectation In  Panama,  spurred  by  anti-United 
SUtet  rlota  la  19M.  and  I»M,  Pour  Americana 
and  aa  Panamanians  were  klUed  in  the  1»M 


riots.  Panama  broke  oS  diplomatic  relations 
with  tbe  United  States  in  protest. 

The  Panamanian  goal,  according  to  well- 
informed  Latin  sources.  Is  to  leave  the 
United  States  with  full  rights  Uj  operate  and 
defend  as  well  as  Improve  or  supplement, 
the  can&l — although  not  necessarily  the  full 
500-square-mlle  zone  around  It — in  a  treaty 
with  a  fixed  time  limit  This  vould  end  the 
exclusive  United  States  rights  "in  perpetu- 
ity "  Panama  also  is  demanding  iiicreased 
economic  returns  from  the  caiial  fees 

XJHTTKD    STATES    DID     NOT    GET     SOVEBIIGNT-T 

The  1903  treaty,  signed  two  weeks  after 
the  Republic  of  Panama  had  broken  away 
from  Colombia  and  had  been  recognized  by 
the  United  States,  did  not  give  the  United 
States  "sovereignty"  over  the  Canal  Zone  It 
leased  to  the  United  States  for  the  building 
of  a  canal  a  strip  10  miles  wide  and  SO  miles 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paciflc,  The  rental 
price  to  Panama  at  the  time  vras  »10-mllUon 
down  and  $250,000  a  year. 

The  1903  treaty  gave  the  United  States  the 
■pc'uer  and  authority"  within  this  zone 
"which  the  United  States  would  possess  and 
exercise  as  If  it  were  the  sovereign  of  the 
territory." 

At  the  time  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State.  John  Hay.  Is  said  to  have  remarked 
that  the  United  States  had  obtained  a  treaty 
•  very  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  and 
we  mtist  confess  not  so  advantageous  to 
Panama  " 

Now  the  United  States  and  Panamanian 
Governments  are  reported  agreed  In  princi- 
ple that  the  1903  "in  perpetuity"  provision 
must  be  dropped.  They  are  said  to  have 
agreed  also  that  the  total  United  States 
jurisdiction — Including  commercial  monopo- 
lies— in  the  Canal  Zone  deprives  Panama 
of  needed  income  and  violates  her  sover- 
eignty 

CONTHOLS   TO   BE   ETTArNED 

■*We'ire  going  to  tiorn  unused  areas  In  tbe 
zone  and  lots  of  commercial  operations — 
piers,  movie  hotises.  commissaries  and  so 
forth — over  to  the  Panamanians,"  said  one 
United  States  sotirce.  "But  we're  going  to  re- 
tain control  of  what  we  need  to  operate  and 
defend  the  canal — or  a  new  one  If  It  gets 
built— for  a  very  long  time;  maybe  60.  60 
years." 

This  source  said  that  tmder  tbe  new  treaty 
the  United  States  would  gradually  cede  to 
Panan^  legal  jurisdiction  over  many  United 
States  private  activities  inside  the  Canal 
Zone  that  now  are  exempt  from  Panamanian 
laws. 

Panamanian  regimes  have  long  complained 
that  the  zone  Is  a  "government  within  a  gov- 
ernment" In  which  Americans  with  no  direct 
contact  either  with  the  operation  of  the  canal 
Itself  or  with  the  United  States  mlUtary 
forces  guarding  It  enjoy  extraterritorial  privi- 
leges. Neither  the  Panamanian  police  nor 
legal  authorities  have  jurisdiction  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston,  Democrat  of  Cali- 
fornia, recently  called  In  Congress  for  a  res- 
toration of  full  Panamanian  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  with  the  United  States 
retaining  responsibility  for  operating  and  de- 
fending the  waterway  as  a  '"world  facility." 
A  "coiONT"  or  4c.ooe 
In  testimony  Sept.  37  before  a  Bouse  For- 
eign Affairs  Suboommlttee.  Mr,  Cranston  cited 
a  "coJony  of  40,000"  mostly  white  Americans 
who  realde  in  the  Canal  Zone  year  after  year. 
and  some,  generation  after  g^neratian.  Be 
described  "nicely  paved  roads,  lovely  subur- 
ban homes  and  the  16  percent  dlCerenUal 
on  top  of  an  inflated  pay  scale  to  anttoe  peo- 
ple to  come  down  from  the  State*." 

Of  the  15,000  workers  employed  In  tbe 
Oanal  Eooe.  be  aald,  4.000  are  Aaaertcana.  Of 
tbea*  4.000.  be  aald  1.380  wcrk  on  tbe  canal 
while  tbe  majority  are  employed  In  "acbooU. 
nK>ne  theaten.  bovUng  alleys,  oommliwartea. 
golf  eoursee  and  a  ■oo." 
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The  continuing  preser.ce  of  the  Canal  25one. 
btaecting  Panama  and  pre-empting  Ita  two 
main  port* — Ccrton  oo  the  Atlantic  and  Bal- 
boa on  the  Pacific — provldea  fuel,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston said,  to  "militant  factions  In  Panama 
and  elaewbes-e."  They  point  to  the  Canal  Zone, 
he  said,  as  a  "colonialist  outrage  fenced  apart 
from  the  horrible  slums  which  neighbor 
alongside  " 

While  the  negotiations,  headed  for  the 
United  States  by  Robert  B  Anderson,  s  for- 
mer Secrrtary  of  the  Treasary.  and  for  Pan- 
ama by  Aaihar— <1or  Pernado  Monfredo  Ber- 
nal  hare  made  headway,  informanta  say.  dif- 
fei^nc—  remain  ov«r  the  extent  of  United 
States  military  ajoA  economic  conoeastona  to 


Aooordlnc  to  Sefiator  Cranston,  the  Canai 
Zon«  "haa  UtUe  to  do  with  protecUng  the 
oanal  Cram  invaatoa."  Of  tiie  40.000  United 
StAtea  miUtarr  oOlcera,  men  and  dependents 
In  the  Caaal  Zone,  he  aald  the  combat  (orcas 
consisted  of  "one  Itifautxy  battalion  on  the 
Atiantic  end  moA  oo«  meclianiEed  infantry 
battalion  on  Uie  Pacific  end." 

Mr.  cranetoo  cit«d  Ma].  Gen.  Donoally  P 
Boitoo  of  tfaa  Army  aa  having  said  that  "ou 
slgniflcant  Navy  or  Air  Poroe  hlgh-perfonn- 
aooa  nronhat  unlta  are  baaed  in  the  aone."  In 
the  evant  of  trouble.  Ueneral  Bolton  Is  said 
to  have  stated,  reinf oroemen ta  would  have  to 
ooma  from  Plortda  or  Virginia. 

Panamanian  officials  say  that  tlie  1B03 
treaty  did  not  give  the  United  Statea  the 
right  to  uaa  itoia  Caoai  Zone  for  such  activ- 
ities  as   Jungle    training   for    Vletoaxu. 

Oen.  Omar  Torrljoa,  who  selaed  power  in 
Panama  on  Oct.  11,  19S8.  reoenUy  called  on 
tha  United  Statea  to  cut  iu  large  military 
preaaoos  Ln  tha  Canai  Zona  on  the  ground 
that  It  Is  unnaneasTy.  General  Torrljoa  hlm- 
•atf  attended  United  States  miatary  schools 
in  the  Canal  Xoae.  as  have  many  thousands 
of  LAtln-Ajaerlcaa  ofllcers.  and  the  11,000- 
man  Panamanian  National  Guard  has  been 
trained  and  equipped  by  the  United  States 

American  sources  Insist,  however,  that  the 
United  Statea  will  retain  key  areas  In  the  zone 
in  wtilcb  troopa  will  be  permanently  sta- 
tioned and  Into  which  others  can  be  airlifted 
should  trouble  threaten. 

The  United  States  economic  concessions 
to  Pananta  have  not  been  settled.  Informants 
aay.  because  political  concessions  come  first 
and  are  sUn  being  worked  out 

However,  Latin  sources  said  that  the 
Panamanians  had  already  won  In  principle 
larger  concessions  from  the  United  States 
than  they  did  In  the  19«7  draft  treaties 
These,  after  being  worked  out  laboriously 
oirer  three  yesirs.  were  never  ratified  by 
Panama  for  domestic  political  reasons 

At  that  time  the  United  States  offered  to 
give  Panama  a  share  in  the  annual  (lOO-mll- 
Uon  In  tolls  Had  the  treaties  been  ratified 
these  would  now  t>e  yielding  Panama  t25- 
mllllon  yearly  At  present  the  United  States 
Is  paying  Panama  f  1  9-miIllon  a  year  from 
caoal  tolls 

However.  United  States  officials  say  that 
the  economic  l>eneflt  to  Panama  from  the 
preaence  of  40.000  Americans  is  approximately 
$160-minion  a  year  In  direct  spending  and 
local  employment.  This  Is  •OO-mllllon  more 
than  the  United  States  receive*  In  canal  tolls 


more  safely  th&n  they  are  at  present  and 
that  Federal  regnlatiOD  of  safety  design 
standanfe  for  schocdlnKes  Is  k»«  over- 
due. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  S2  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  recently  Joined  me  in 
coeponsoring  sehoolbus  legislation  whim 
would  require  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  use  the  authority  it  now 
has  to  promulgate  effective  standards 
for  the  design  of  safe  sctaoolbuses.  With 
each  passing:  day  it  becomes  more  incred- 
ible that,  while  Coogrcfls  has  regulated 
the  safety  design  and  manufacture  of 
automobiles,  virtually  nothing  has  bee.n 
done  on  the  Federal  level  to  assure  t/\at 
those  vehicles  which  transport  our  chil- 
dren to  and  from  schc»l  are  reasonably 
safe. 

What  makes  the  present  sitoatkxi  even 
more  incredible  is  that  some  very  ex- 
cellent safety  design  standards  hav;  been 
promulgated  by  the  Vefaieie  Equipraent 
Safety  CommlssuMi — an  Interstate  com- 
pact with  4S  member  States.  Recently, 
the  Ward  Bus  Co.  iKld  a  demoDstratiau 
of  a  new  prototype  bus  which  complies 
with  the  V£SCs  standards.  That  bus  i£ 
unquestionably  superior  In  virtually 
every  .<«fety  aspect  to  schoolbuses  pres- 
ently on  the  road.  The  cost  of  the  very 
great  safety  improvements  that  the 
Ward  Co.  has  designed  into  this  protc- 
type  was  only  $390.  Especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  average  coat  of  a  schooi- 
bus  of  about  $10,000.  that  is  a  very  small 
price  Indeed  to  pay  for  tliese  mucli- 
needed  Improvenaents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  Uiat  wben  the 
Congress  realizes  how  little  has  been 
done  in  the  area  of  sehoolbus  safety 
design,  it  will  move  with  greater  alacrity 
to  rectify  an  Inooosistent  and  intolerable 
atuaUon  I  hope  that  the  Poet  article, 
which  follows,  will  help  to  bring  about 
that  realization  by  Congress 
Ft-oama  Schools  Cm  UM&Ari  Bus  BaAKra 
TAULAHAaatar,  Pla.— Up  to  463  school  buses 
In  40  or  mora  Florida  counUes  are  equipped 
with  brakas  that  state  school  officials  say 
are  subject  to  sudden  failure. 

Among  the  counties  that  have  reported 
temporajy  brake  fsllures  on  school  buses 
are  Sarasota,  Manatee.  Polk  and  Oadaden. 
A  three- year -old  boy  was  injured  In  Saraaota 
wben  tiie  brakes  on  a  school  bus  failed  and 
the  vehicle  slammed  Into  his  grandmother  s 
car. 

The   brak<w   fade,"   said   Sarasota   County 
transportation   »\ipen-1sor   James   Hightower 
It  seems  like  they're  grabbinf  " 

It  Isn  t  too  very  often  but  It  g  enough  to 
keep  ua  worried,'  he  said  'It  happened  twice 
In  one  week  " 

International  Harvester,  which  manufac- 
tured the  1909  and  1970  model  buses  experi- 
encing brake  problems,  sent  reprrttentatlveii 
to  Saraaota  Oct.  S  and  promised  a  rep^'rt 
within  a  few  days 


UNSAFE  6CHOOLBU8ES  IN 
FLORIDA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
WMOomln  (Mr.  Aspih>  i.s  recognized  lor 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPD*  Mr  Speaker  today  I  would 
like  to  inelode  in  the  Rscoan  an  article 
entitled  "Florida  Schools  Cite  Unsafe 
Bus  Brakes."  which  ai^peared  in  the  Sun- 
day Washington  Post. 

This  article  is  Just  one  soon  piece  of 
evndence  that  schoolbuses  must  bf  built 


LET  US  NOT  HOGTIE  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previoua 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  aoi»r.ALEZ>  Is  recofnized  for 
10  minutes 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  continuing  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  support  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program  untU  further  action  is  taken  by 
the  CongresK  on  this  matter. 


It  would  be  foolish,  Improvident,  and 
even  traffic  if  we  were  not  to  provide  for 
continued  support  of  the.se  programs,  at 
lea.st  on  an  interim  basis.  To  allow  the 
action  of  the  other  body  taken  last  Fri- 
day to  stand  unmodified  would  mean  the 
complete  abolition  of  a  program  that 
has  stood  us  In  good  stead  thrtmgh  the 
whole  pastwar  era,  and  moreover  would 
mean  the  abandonment  of  multiple  com- 
mitments our  country  has  which  are 
both  political  uid  moral.  Beyond  that, 
this  action,  left  standing,  would  hogtie 
the  President;  we  would  not  provide  him 
any  alternatives  for  carrying  out  essen- 
tial progranui  for  the  security  of  our 
country,  and  the  development  of  strug- 
gling nations  around  the  world.  It  may 
be  hard  to  conceive,  but  these  progranu 
range  from  the  provision  of  modem 
weapons  for  the  support  of  Israel  to  t*ie 
simple,  and  nearly  cost-free,  task  of 
training  librarians  in  Nepcd. 

Surely  bilateral  ai^sistance  programs 
have  their  faults  and  limitations,  some 
of  them  grave.  Yet  this  does  TM>t  mean 
that  we  should  throw  out  the  baby  with 
tike  bathwater.  We  must,  if  we  want  to 
get  out  of  the  bilateral  aid  business  alto- 
gether, allow  time  to  find  and  forge  ao 
effective  Instrument  for  its  replacement. 
I  liope  tliat  tlie  Committee  ou  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  will  soon  be  able  to  im- 
port to  the  House  its  program  for  a  mul- 
tilat,eral  assistance  package,  but  even  if 
that  package  Is  adopted  In  its  entirety, 
it  would  not  allow  enough  resources  to 
replace  what  would  be  lost  throiigh  the 
action  of  the  Senate  last  Friday.  If  we 
are  to  have  multilateral  aid  only,  we  will 
need  time  to  find  out  how  much,  and  how 
to  provide  it,  and  through  what  interna- 
tional agenc^.  This  continuing  resolu- 
tion would  at  least  provide  that 

We  cannot  act  out  of  greed  or  fear 
or  impatience.  We  are  dealing  in  issues 
that  involve  more  than  our  own  destinies. 
We  have  at  stake  the  destiny  of  the  wbok 
world.  We  are  not  talking  about  givea- 
way prograxQs.  or  secret  commitments. 
We  are  f '>"'"g  about  ways  of  developing 
coimtrles  that  hieed  help  for  develop- 
ment, and  ways  of  helplxig  countries  de- 
fend themselves,  today  no  less  than  Elng- 
land  needed  help  under  the  lend-lease 
program. 

We  cannot  withdraw  from  the  world; 
we  cannot  Ignore  all  that  Is  happening 
around  us  We  are  part  of  It,  and  It  is 
part  of  us 

IL  would  be  a  distister  if  we  failed  to 
continue  support  for  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program,  at  least  tmtll  we  ftnd  some 
better  way  to  accomplish  the  same  ends. 
And  the  price  we  might  one  day  pay  for 
om-  failure  to  act,  or  for  our  temporary 
rage  and  frustration.  Is  too  fearftd  to 
contemplate  Let  us  not  tie  the  hands 
of  the  President,  nor  of  our  own  country. 
in  whoso  name  these  programs  exist. 


LAND  USE  PLANNING  IN  ALASKA 
iMr  A8PINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remartcs  at  this 
point  la  the  Racoao  and  to  Include  ex- 
txaneoutin«tt«r,) 

Mr.  AfiPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dufing 
the  recent  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  the  bill  <H.R.  10367  >  to  provide 
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for  the  settlement  of  certain  land  c.'alms 
of  Alaska  Natives  and  for  other  purposes, 
.some  Members  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  established  a  tempo- 
rary Joint  Federal-State  natural  re- 
.sources  and  land  use  planning  commis- 
sion. 

I  opposed  this  amendment,  pointing 
out  that  legislation  relating  to  planning 
for  the  use  of  both  public  and  private 
lands  was  being  considered  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Environment  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  that  it  would  include  the  State 
of  Alaska  as  well  as  the  other  States  of 
the  Union.  My  opposition  was  not  to  the 
principle  of  land  use  planning  but  rather 
to  the  manner  in  which  It  was  intro- 
duced: 

The  amendment  being  offered  on  the  Moor 
had  not  been  considered  In  Committee  and 
therefore  bad  not  benefited  from  the  de- 
tailed attention  the  Oommlttee  had  given 
to  other  parts  of  the  native  claims  settle- 
ment; and 

The  amendment,  althotigh  said  to  be  In 
accordance  with  recommendations  of  the 
P\ibllc  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
( PLLRC I ,  did  not  appear  to  be  compatible 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  Commission  or, 
indeed,  of  any  land  use  policy  leglalatlon 
now  being  considered  by  the  Subcommittee. 

House  deliberation  of  a  bill  has  always 
been  directed  and  resolved  most  con- 
-structively  when  the  Members  can  rely 
upon  the  Committee  of  Reference  hav- 
ing thoroughly  considered  the  legislation, 
including  amendments.  I  believe  this  is 
an  important  enough  ln.stance  of  the 
need  for  application  of  this  procedure 
to  take  time  to  detail  what  I  believe  tlie 
facts  to  be. 

PLLRC  REPOBT 

The  PLLRC  recommended  establish- 
ment of  a  joint  F'ederal -State  natural 
resources  and  regional  planning  commis- 
sion for  Alaska,  having  first  reiterated 
that  generally  the  public  land  laws 
should  apply  equally  In  all  States,  in- 
cluding Alaska,  but  finding  the  situation 
entirely  different "  in  Alaska  because  of 
Uie  extensive  land  grants  made  in  the 
Statehood  Act  and  the  need  for  selection 
of  lands  to  fulfill  such  grants  by  1984. 
PLLRC  then  noted  that  Its  "general  rec- 
ommendation for  coordination  .  .  .  with 
local  sund  state  governments  must  be 
strengthened  and  the  State  of  Alaska 
given  a  greater  role  in  planning  the 
future  uses  of  the  public  land  bue.  since 
a  significant  part  of  that  land  base  will 
belong  to  the  state  in  the  future  'PLLRC 
report,  p  66' ." 

As  I  understand  the  rationale  for  the 
PLLRC  recommendation  that  a  Joint 
planning  commission  be  established  for 
Ala,ska,  the  people  of  that  State  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  play  a  greater  role  in 
planning  future  uses  of  public  land  than 
i^  the  case  In  other  States  because  a  part 
of  the  Federal  holdings  will  become  State 
land  imder  the  selection  process  and, 
even  after  selecUons  have  been  com- 
pleted, two-thirds  of  the  SUte  will  re- 
main In  Federal  ownership. 
Ha.  Till 

Last  April,  along  with  my  colleagues 
Mr.  Bariko.  Mr.  Taylo«,  Mr.  Ubaix,  and 
Mr  KTt.  former  members  of  PLIiRC.  1 
introduced  H  R.  7211  as  a  first  step  to- 


ward statutory  Implementation  of  the 
commission  reoommendatlans.  lliat  part 
of  HJt.  7211  dealing  with  regional  co- 
ordination— sections  8-12 — establishes 
Federal  regional  coordinating  commit- 
tees— composed  of  PMeral  gency  repre- 
sentatives— ^interstate  land  use  coordi- 
nating commissions — to  represent  re- 
gional, State,  and  local  governments — 
and  a  Joint  Federal-State  natural  re- 
sources and  regional  planning  commis- 
sion— to  coordinate  use  of  public  lands 
in  Alaska). 

Although  the  Alaskan  conunisslon  is 
separately  provided  for  in  secticHa  11  of 
the  bill,  it  is  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  coordinating  committees  and  com- 
missions that  would  operate  in  the  lower 
48  States.  The  sepiarate  commission  for 
Alaska  is  proposed  largely  because  of  the 
geographic  separation  of  Alaska  from 
other  land  areas  In  the  United  States — 
an  Interstate  ccHnmisslon  here  would  not 
be  very  practical — and  so  great  a  per- 
centage of  Alaska  is  and  will  remain 
Federal  public  land;  the  problem  of  co- 
ordinating planning  for  public  land  with 
planning  for  other  lands  is  compounded. 

In  effect,  the  joint  Alaskan  commis- 
sion is  a  combination  of  the  regional  co- 
ordinating committees  and  the  interstate 
coordination  commissions  established  in 
the  lower  48  States  under  the  bill.  Its 
recommendations  would  be  advisory  only, 
with  both  the  Federal  Govemmsit  and 
the  State  of  Alaska  free  to  accept  or  not 
to  accept  the  advice  of  the  conunlssicm. 
The  ctMnmisslon  is  directed  by  the  bill  to 
develop  for  Alaska  a  land  management 
plan  "In  accordance  with  the  purposes, 
pohcles,  and  goals  and  objectives  of  UM. 
7211,"  It  would  be  a  temporary  commis- 
sion in  that.  In  any  event,  it  would  cease 
to  exist  no  later  than  1984.  Authorizatltm 
is  made  for  1750,000  annually  to  finance 
the  conamission. 

PROPOSaD    AJCMTOMIKT    TO    NATIVX    CXAIMM    BILL 

Section  9(g)(8)  of  H.R.  11305,  the 
Udall-Saylor  bill  Introduced  October  18. 
on  which  the  unendment  offered  Octo- 
ber 30  during  the  debate  on  the  Native 
claims  legislation  is  based,  establishes  a 
temporary  Joint  Ped«&l-State  natural 
resources  and  land  use  planning  commis- 
sion. With  the  exception  of  the  word 
"temporary,"  the  name  given  to  this  com- 
mission Is  the  same  as  the  one  given  to 
that  established  under  HJl.  7211. 

The  23  members  of  the  HJEL  72il  com- 
mission and  the  14  member  of  the  Udall- 
Saylor  commission  would  be  scnnewhat 
similarly  appointed  but  their  duties 
would  be  somewhat  different. 

Under  the  Udall-Saylor  proposal,  the 
commission  or  any  subcommittee  or 
member  thereof,  would  b^  authoriied  to 
"hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testi- 
mony, receive  such  evldenoe.  aod  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places  as  demned 
advisable."  Specifically  InclQded  Is  the 
holding  of  pi^Ue  hearints  ""both  In 
Alaska  and  in  other  SUtes,  for  obtaining 
public  views  of  statewide  land  use  plan- 
ning." 

The  conunisslon  Is  directed  to  "under- 
take statewide  land  use  planning.  Ixwtad- 
ing  reoommendatlon  of  areas  for  perma- 
nent reservation"  and  for  disposal.  It  Is 
further  directed  to  "promulgate  land  use 
plans'  for  lands  selected  by  the  Natives 


as  well  as  those  selected  by  the  State  as 
part  of  Its  statehood  grant.  It  is  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Governor  as  to  programs  and 
budgets  of  both  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies administering  the  public  lands  To 
finance  the  commission's  operations,  $1  Vi 
million  are  authorized  annually. 

CONCLtrSION 

In  summary,  much  more  authority  is 
^>elled  out  by  statute  for  the  Udall- 
Saylor  commission  than  is  the  ease  with 
respect  to  the  one  established  by  HJl. 
7211.  The  most  important  respect  m 
which  the  prt^xisal  of  Messrs.  Ud&li.  and 
Saylor  differs  from  that  recoaunended 
by  PLLRC  and  contained  in  HJt.  7211  is 
that  the  Udall-Saylor  commission  would 
have  zoning  powers,  and  the  provisions 
of  plans  developed  by  it  would  be  bind- 
ing on  the  State  as  to  its  selections  and 
on  the  Natives  as  to  theirs.  It  would  be 
a  regulatory  agency. 

By  making  the  plan  binding  on  the 
State  of  Alaska,  the  Udall-Saylor  pro- 
posal is  in  effect  a  modification  of  the 
Statehood  Act  imder  which  Alaska  was 
given  unrestricted  title  to  its  grants — a 
matter  of  no  little  significance. 

There  was  no  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  prcqxxsal  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  where  the  Native  claims 
legislation  was  developed;  and  in  the  full 
coounittee,  the  planning  amendment 
that  was  offered  did  not  pertain  to  Na- 
tive selections,  a  fact  so  stated  by  its  pro- 
ponent. 

Certainly  a  difference  in  philosophy  is 
apparent.  Whereas,  the  fact  that  so  large 
a  percentage  of  Alaska  is  and  will  remam 
public  land  led  the  PLLRC  to  recommend 
that  the  citiaois  of  that  State  have  a 
greater  role  in  planning  future  uses  of 
pubUc  land — and  this  is  reflected  in  HJt 
721 1's  jcdnt  commissian — this  same  fact 
apparently  leads  the  Members  introduc- 
ing the  ameidment  to  propose  that  fu- 
ture planning  be  done  by  pawns  outside 
the  State — including  the  hciding  of  hear- 
ings to  obtain  pubUc  views  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  differences  can 
be  resolved  as  the  so-called  national  land 
use  planning  legislation  is  developed.  We 
may  need  to  spell  out  In  more  detail  than 
Is  d(me  in  HJt  7211  what  a  Joint  oom- 
mission  would  do  in  Alaska — it  may  need 
more  than  adviaery  authority  in  certain 
instances — so  that  it  will  not  be  too  dif- 
ferent from  such  commissions  as  are  au- 
thorised to  carry  out  planning  In  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

The  point  is,  these  matters  can  be  re- 
solved within  a  few  months  during  the 
next  session  of  this  Congress  in  accord- 
ance with  our  regular  procedure — after 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Knvlronment 
has  completed  Its  hearings  oo  land  use 
pdHtj  and  has  agreed  upon  legislation 
from  among  the  12  to  15  bms  now  before 
It.  and  after  the  ftiU  Interior  and  Tnci^i^r 
AitTairs  Coounittee  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  work  ot  its  subcom- 
mittee. 

Then,  and  only  then,  I  submit.  Is  this 
matter  before  this  House  In  the  most 
coDstruettre  manner.  I  intend  then  to 
fully  support  land  use  pi^'^^j^ig  in 
Alaska,  as  elsewhere,  and  I  suspect  that 
those  Members  supporting  the  amend- 
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me&t  recently  pn^xMed  and  the  major- 
ity of  our  ootnmUtec  will  not  be  2ar  apart. 
We  can  then  ooofidently  ezjwU  the 
Uembers  of  the  House  to  be  fuUy  in- 
foruied.  so  that  this  inuxu-taut  leciala- 
tion  can  move  forward  just  as  was  the 
caae  with  the  Native  rlaims  bill  2  weeks 
aco 


SILVER  ANNIVERSAKY  GALA,  WASH 
IWGTON    CHAPTER.    SOCIETY    OF 
FORMiER  SPKCIAL  AGENTS  QP  THE 

'Mr    SMITH  of  CaJifomla  asked  and 
'was  firm  pw mission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  po*nt  In  the  RrcoBO  and  to 
Include  eztraneouB  matter  > 

Mr  nOTH  of  California  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Society  of  l^Miner  SpecteJ  Agenta  of 
t^w  l^ederal  Bureaa  of  Investigation  has 
a  muubuaMp  of  acftial  thousand.  The 
Washington  chapter  »  the  larpest  with 
over  300  members 

On  October  23.  1971.  the  Washington 
chapter  celebrated  it«  silver  annl\  er8ar>- 
with  a  banqoet  and  dinner-dance  at  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forminc  Art*  It  was  under  the  direction 
of  John  J  Orady.  chairman  of  the  Waah- 
in^ton  chapter  and  PauJ  E  Krtiarrgpr 
chairman -elect. 

This  was.  indee<-l.  "n  outstandtng  and 
memorabie  occasion  Particalarly  so  be- 
came we  were  especially  honored  by  the 
preamee  o*  our  esteemed  Director  of  th«' 
Federal  Bureau  of  InTesUxation.  Mr  J 
Kdgar  Hoover  The  Kennedy  Center  is 
Hmited  In  the  nomber  It  ran  serve  and  nn 
this  occasion  the  room  wtif;  filled  to  ra- 
pacity Many  oould  not  be  accwnmo- 
dated. 

Mr.  Speaker  ibe  remarks  of  Mr 
Hoover  were  outstanding  and  an  inspira- 
tJoo  to  an  I  am  honored  nnd  privilegecl 
to  place  tliem  into  the  Cowwvewpothi 
Raooaa. 

RoCASKs  or  J    t^GAW  Hoona    ZyTaif-rcm    Ffd 
■BAL   BtnxAO   am   tmwwm  i  iiri> now ,   SAtm    Ak- 
anrnsACT   DoiaiB.   WtMMBMsmn  Cwntmn. 
SodBrr  or  Fokmes  Ohociai.  Ateorra  am  tbm. 
PBI    iNr  .   JoHM    P    KufmsT   Ccwm  mom. 

TMI    P^MTOmMltUi    AnS.    ViAMUlUHTfim,    O.C  . 

Ot-roKB    22.    1971 

It  la  *  plcaevire  u>  be  &i>ir  Uj  particifMU- 
tlu«  erenlnc  in  tlic  fwunuea  nMirkUig  tbe 
asth  Aimlveraary  at  tjie  WanhlaKLon  Chapter 
«*  th«  Society  of  ruiiitei  Special  Agents  of 
Um  TBI.  It  ts  parUmtariy  flttlns  titat  Furti 
k  slcniaeaiit  event  to  bttog  eoaunetnorated 
la  LtUs  svperb  actung 

A»  you  are  awmiv.  a  new  Heaaqtiarten  for 
tb«  Bureau  U  very  graduaUljr  eokerflac  Irani 
tb«  ground  on  Pennsylrania  Avenue  acroas 
ttue  Etr«rt  fram  tti«  Juj>Uc«  Buiidlnc.  On« 
local  newsman  haa  compared  it  to  ttv*  build- 
ing of  a  -X>reiit  Pynumd  '•  I  fee!  I  tntut  m«- 
•^■a   vtcll    hJa  otaaarfmOon  I   am   <Y>n- 

▼tnoad  ttaat  tba  anetent  EKyptiaaa  vera  able 
to  buiM  tbetr  nrranida  la  far  !«■■  tUna  Oian 
11  IS  takUic  to  araet  our  new  tialldtnc. 

Tbcre  u^  toane  wbo  malntsin  tbax  Ukt  oaUy 
reaaoD  T  am  stayloc  oo  aa  Olrectar  ot  lb*  PBI 
la  to  be  preaent  at  ttie  dadlcaUon.  Tbto  la  ab- 
aolvta  DooaeiMR.  At  tiM  rata  the  trafldlnf  )a 
0Btmf  up.  name  of  as  wfll  be  wvmd  by  ttM> 
ttnM  IX  la  0oiB9l«t«d. 

Tbla.  of  ooxiraa,  U  tbc  fervent  wish  at  moaae 
at  my  Mora  vlrulsot  critic*.  Ooa  ot  Weva 
.  .  .  his  aaae  aacapas  aa*  for  tb«  aa>a»ut 
.  .  .  bas  spparaotly  CsOaa  off  bis  amrrt-9*- 
fotmd  one*  too  often. 

L«M  •P'lsv  b«  apent  eonaidetablc  time  cUt- 


lae  tbraugta  my  garbage.  I'm  o«t  aon^aln- 
1ns.  mlad  jou.  In  Xact,  my  only  reaaoa  for 
mentlontng  it  U  tbat  I  undantand  he  la 
becxjmlujf  Incroaatngly  confused  between  the 
traah  1m  ataualnca  and  the  traali  be  writes 

BamarkaHy  eonslat»Bt  ta  hia  dtsragard  far 
tbe  trutb.  my  paraaaal  garbage  aortar  reoant- 
ty  aUaged  that  I  ha«  oeiMmad  aa«  tiana- 
ferrad  aa  FBI  Agaat  haoaaaa  be  waa  not  prop- 
erly atUrad  at  tba  time  ba  klUatf  an  armed 
Ixljacker  holding  a  stewardaaa  boatage  at  tbir 
Kennedy  Airport  in  New  Tork. 

Tou  may  be  strre  that  no  such  censure  has 
«»«r  ineludad  anythlnf  Wte  the  commenda- 
tion and  the  »500  check  that  ttjla  cool- 
t"""***  young  naui  recetred  for  a»ertln.,- 
what  oouM  b&M  been  a  real  tragedy.  Dnder 
the  clrcuflnatanoaw.  U  it  any  wonder  that 
tliere  are  some  who  queatUm  the  accuracy,  r* ' 
5es8  the  Integrity  and  motives  of  some  so- 
eall*<l   fiews  scaTengers'' 

Maybe  tboae  of  as  tn  the  rBI  are  narrow - 
ml  rated  wban  ise  frown  on  India  re  tlons  In- 
volTlr.g  untaarrlcd  eouplaa.  Ifaybe  w<- 

are  Intolerant  when  we  rafuae  to  permit  our 
personnel  u>  paxtlclpata  In  the  act! v1  ties  of 
groups  and  organ laa!ui>na  Uiat  arc  boaUle  u 
3ur    guvernment  Aiaybe    we    are    oid- 

faahloned  when  we  frown  upon  eilreixic  bair 
»tyle«  and  wearing  apparel  If  we  are,  I  am 
sonfldent  tbat  yoa  and  the  majority  of  the 
Anwrtcan  people  sbara  oar  Tiewa 

Tbe  Bureau's  achlevementa  o»er  the  years 
taave  baeu  the  direct  result  of  the  kJod  of 
men  and  voinea  who  have  aerred  In  tbf- 
fBI  .  people  Ilka  you  .  .  clean-cut 
highly  Intelllgeot.  dedicated  Americaivs  or 
the  finest  niLTal  character  mtui  are  totalis 
loyal  to  tJhetr  ctruntry  and  to  ttie  orgauiza- 
ctoii  for  wblch  the^  work 

We  have  exacting  standards  In  the  FBI  nrni 
ate  aputogtae  to  no  one  for  them  We  haw 
uo  intentkoB  of  artMtrarUy  oompmniUl n^: 
uiese  sLandarda  to  aocommudate  kooka.  mto- 
flts,  dnuilu.  and  aiuba  .  .  .  Were  we  to  ck> 
^o.  yon  may  be  sure  we  would  eventually 
merit  the  unwurrantrd  crttlclam  we  now 
reoelve 

O'er  the  yeara.  law  enforcetiienr.  Including 
tbe  991,  haa  bume  the  brunt  of  crlmlmu  \-v>- 
<enoe.  Tweaty-Lhi«e  Bpealal  Agenca.  who«»p 
memories  we  revere,  made  tiie  auprcme 
i>arr!flce 

1  am  rare  there  are  some  In  this  room 
who  may  have  kaowa  or  wortted  with  one  ur 
aeveral  of  theae  taenac  aien.  AU  of  you  have 
shared  Lbete  barrtablps  and  daa«ers  and 
we  can  be  grateful  that  the  tull  lo  buaian  life 
hiwn"  been  greater 

The  hasarda  of  being  a  law  enforcement 
<»■'*•■  an  TBI  Agent  <»ntlnue   to 

tnoreaae  a«  an  alarming  rate  an  certain  ele- 
maotii  la  oar  aocwty  are  determined  to  defy 
laarliU  autborUy  and  are  encouraged  In  It 
t>y  aume  vituperative  aegatenta  of  tbe  news 
media 

Despite  the  fact  that  rsi  Agente  act  In 
»e*f -defense  and  use  nrearms  only  aa  a  last 
reaort  armed  rrtmtnala.  dlaplaylnf  shock- 
ing coacauyt  for  atrthortty  and  hnman  life 
Jgave  engagad  our  peraonnel  In  67  gun  bat- 
t  ea  since  IMt.  In  a<ldltlon  .  .  durlag  a 
recent  la-oorob  period,  no  icaa  tluw  105 
Bureau  Agenu  were  aasaulted  while  fui- 
ftlllng  their  ofllclal  reaponalbUltiaa 

DIaregard  for  law  and  order  la  encouraged 
by  taatemongers,  eitremUts.  and  others  who 
aaaert  tba*  re^xHutton  agalnat  soclrty  is 
)«am«ad  and  naeeaaary  .  .  and  that  aten 
abould  be  perndttad  to  murder,  rob.  loot. 
and  pUlage  wlUi  laipuntty  to  achieve  thckr 
goals 

Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  -r-n tniHT 
the  boarae.  temfrlng.  mlndleas  roars  of  Hit- 
ler Touth;  and  though  It  Is  a  frightful  tlUng 
to  aay.  tt  onat  neverehel«aa  be  aaM:  A 
oot  too  tlMahwnar  fkoaa  mtlar  Tooth 
•ea  abraad  upaa  i 
eUaabara  tn  tfala  eotmUy 

They   bare   twlatad   and   perverted  rtglk<8 


Into  lleenae  ttf  Intellectual  teiimlsai.  Into 
a  eonactoua  aubvcraton  of  lawft^  aational 
purpoaaa  oonatUuttonaUy  anivad  al. 

Tbe  UJ3.  Supreoie  Cotirt  Yim*  aald.  "ClvU 
gowemment  cannot  let  any  group  ride 
rovighahed  over  others  dmply  becatoe  their 
'oonadeaoaa'  ieU   tfaem   to  do  ao " 

Disregard  for  law  and  order  Is  the  aaar- 
cblMtc  banner  of  (faoae  who  want  tbe  rule  of 
no  rule  .  .  .  who  protaaaiy  proclaim  that  all 
of  the  values  of  the  paat  have  fallad  man- 
kind and  that  real  progreaa  can  only  be 
achieved  by  discarding  tradition,  deroolUb- 
tng  oar  defnocratlc  Institutions,  and  tilU- 
mately  rteatnifliib  our  exlstant  aoelety. 

DIaregard  for  law  and  order  la  tlsa  atodi- 
in-Lrstde  of  vlctoua  hoodluans  wbo  ara  en- 
couraged to  thUik  and  act  aa  1/  tbey  aiv 
without  fault,  but  who  suffer  from  aplrttual 
mal  n  n  tn  tl  on. 

It  Vs  the  end  product  of  a  chaotic  phi- 
losophy whlrh  mAintalns  thai  there  ta  no 
6ucb  thlog  as  right  or  wrong,  guilt  or  li.- 
rux'enoe.  and  which  aocuaes  reaponslMe  an- 
ihorlty  lif  vldlaUag  rtgbta  and  raatrlctlng 
freedocu  when  It  reapouda  to  protect  aocterv 
Irum  vile  depredatkMis. 

Society  to  survUe,  must  protect  Itaeif 
from  tbe  lawbreaker  Of  course,  there  are 
•Uime  who  malnlalxi  that  to  unpnaoa  a 
criminal,  to  plane  him  behind  bars.  Is  to  de- 
humanize him. 

Incarceration  fur  the  lawbresiker  Is  cer- 
tainly no  more  dehumaiurlng  than  a  ra- 
tionale that  would  have  ub  believe  that  oiari 
!s  without  fault  and  should  not  be  held  re- 
spouslIHe  for  his  deeds  .  .  .  tbat  he  la  a  belp- 
leas  victim  of  forces  that  he  can  neither  n^ks- 
ter  nor  control  .  .  that  he  Is  In  aAact  a 
mindleaa  bnite  who  while  he  walks  erect. 
is  really  nc  different  from  the  savage  beast 

Warp<od  and  distorted  coBt^opta  such  as 
theae  <jaly  aerve  to  encourage  tbe  lawless 
and  erode  tbe  OK'ral  and  spiritual  strength 
of  our  Nation 

Too  long  we  have  concerned  ourselve* 
with  the  pllRlit  of  the  rrlmlniU  We  have 
coddled  him.  we  have  shown  him  our  com- 
pafcsloii,  our  merry  ah'l  our  lenlencv  and, 
unrepantant.  he  has  .^bown  us  hH 
cunbempt. 

JiiaUce  la  nut  aerv«d  wbea  Innocent  vtc- 
unis  and  aoelety  suffer  while  the  \lcioue 
criminal  goes  free. 

Justice  cannot  be  served  when  the  rlghu 
of  society  are  trampled  In  our  courts  by  over- 
tndnlgent  fndgea  and  mUgulded  attorneys 
wboaa  ovarrldtag  concern  for  the  ernntnal 
aud  oUaaaiop  wltb  legal  tacbalcaltttea  teve 
ail  too  often  diatortad  tbe  true  ii^anlng  and 
purpoaa  of  our  eoaaututlonal  gwaianteaa. 

Justice  cannot  be  served  aa  long  as  penal 
Institutions  fall  to  rehabilitate  and  oondl- 
tlons  continue  to  exist  In  our  revolving-door 
«y"!tema  of  parote  and  probation  whereby 
convicted  fetena  are  unleashed  on  society, 
autre  fniliisntly  quallflad  to  resume  a  life  of 
crime  tfastt  when  ttiey  were  Imprisoned. 

it  IS  Urns  we  stopped  coddling  tba  bood- 
lunM  and  tbs  blpplas  who  are  oauatag  so 
much  serious  troubles  these  daya  Let  ua 
treat  them  like  tbe  vicious  enemlea  of  society 
that  they  realty  are  regardleaa  of  their  a^. 
liSt  ths  ponlstiment  fit  the  crime,  not  the  age 

Joattes  la  act  a  separate  thlng^lt  is  tn- 
bsrsnt  In  law  and  oedar. 

Nor  can  Justtoa  be  served  aa  long  as  thaia 
wbo  suggast  and  oUian  wbo  bsliaw 
U»  snXarosfltsnt  itaalf  Is  a  i<wiatir 
threat  to  our  free  aoctaty.  Tbars  ase  a  fav 
Journalistic  prostltutaa  who  In  tiiatr  |auB> 
diced  outlook  upon  reailtlas  and  truth  *t> 
trttmta  tbe  tncraase  In  crUoa  as  sooiahow 
tbs  fault  of  the  mi  or  the  reatin  of  inade- 
quate perform  altos  l>y  It.  Tltey  4a  not  merety 
skirt  but  Ignore  aoaH>l«t«iy  ths  fact  tiuit  tbs 
overwhalmlng  part  of  tba  in  ft— as  la  ortins 
In  ataaa  vbera  tha  TBI  bas  naltlisr 
ttM  aatksstty  aar  JtiriadletioB,  aanwTy  at  tbs 
local 
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As  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "When  you 
see  a  lot  of  dlfterent  people  all  popping  off 
to  the  same  effect  at  the  same  time,  you  have 
very  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  concerted 
campaign  Is  afoot." 

WhUe  Intemperate  voices  raise  cries  of  po- 
lice brutality  and  police  repression  with  little 
to  support  their  contenllon,  there  are  others 
who  regard  tbe  use  of  scleuce,  ulie  computer, 
and  other  technical  advances  &£  a  potential 
threat  to  their  freedom. 

To  serve  the  public  properly  In  a  society 
that  grows  ever  more  complex,  to  contend 
with  the  criminal  who  becomes  ever  more 
mobile,  law  enforcement,  to  succeed,  must 
continue  Uj  seek  Improvement  In  ii^  train- 
ing, methods,  and  techniques. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  were  to 
maintain  that  there  are  no  longer  Incompe- 
tent piillcemen  and  abuses  of  police  power, 
for  the  record  shows  otherwise  Unfortu- 
nately, the  one  b«id  police  offloer,  the  one 
who  commits  that  Isolated  act  of  brutality, 
turns  up  among  thousands  of  outstanding 
men,  aiKl  becomes  the  symbol  of  all  police- 
men rather  than  the  exception  that  he  is 

Extremists  and  hate  grovips  which  are  com- 
mitted to  violence  u.^e  allegations  of  police 
brutality  and  repre.sslon  as  an  excu.se  for 
their  mallclotw  activities  and  to  discredit  the 
entire  law  enforcement   profession 

Incredible  as  U  may  seem,  there  have  been 
Instances  in  which  the  news  media,  particu- 
larly television,  have  accepted  without  ques- 
tion wildly  improbable  allegatious  made  by 
hate  group>s  against  the  police  and,  even 
when  the  facts  have  been  readily  accessible, 
certain  segment.s  of  the  media  have,  for 
whatever  reason,  chosen  to  iffnore  and  dis- 
regard them.  Unfortunately,  the  truth  never 
seems  to  catch  up  with  the  "big  lie,"  and 
even  if  it  does,  a  is  too  late  to  undo  the 
harm  that  has  t>eeii  done  In  denigrating  the 
forces  of  law  enforcement. 

The  publication  of  drivel,  while  admittedly 
a  light — Is  not  the  best  way  of  discharging 
the  precious  reeponslbllltles  of  a  free  pres."?. 
Criticism,  of  course.  Is  essential  In  o\ir 
democratic  society  .  .  .  but  criticism,  to  be 
valid,  must  be  based  on  knowledge  and  a 
desire  to  correct  deficiencies.  The  founda- 
tion of  any  news  media  should  be  truth,  ob- 
jectivity, and  Justice. 

Criticism  without  basis  is  demoralizing 
and  serves  the  Interests  of  those  subversives 
and  criminals  who  seek  to  serve  only  them- 
selves and  not  democracy  No  man  has  the 
Inherent  right  to  place  himself  aix»ve  and 
beyond  the  law.  even  though  he  may  per- 
sonally consider  that  law  to  be  onerous. 

It  is  time  for  the  voices  of  logic  and  de- 
cency to  be  heard  and  to  make  their  Influ- 
ence felt. 

People  of  goodwill  must  rededlcate  them- 
selves to  building  greater  public  respect  for 
and  confidence  In  law  enforcement  In  the 
crucial  role  It  plays  In  our  survival. 

We  are  citizens  of  the  greate.'-t  nation  on 
the  face  of  tlie  earth.  We  eujoy  the  most 
envied  way  of  life  known  to  man. 

If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  nation,  we  must 
challenge  the  attitude  of  those  who  have 
been  selling  America  short  who  want  to 

destroy,  who  want  rights  mil, out  responsi- 
bilities, and  who  encourage  disrespect  tat 
law  and  order. 

We  live  lu  a  period  of  stress  and  turmoil  .  .  . 
In  times  that  demand  spiritual  strength  and 
moral  fortitude  If  this  country  Is  going  to 
wage  an  effective  war  against  crime.  It  can- 
not be  done  by  lessening  the  severity  of  the 
present  laws  but  by  enforcing  them.' 

This  nation  1  greatness  and  our  freedom 
are  based  solidly  on  respect  for  the  law 

Difficult  and  trying  days  lie  ahead.  The 
FBI.  undaunted  and  ever  mindful  of  its  obli- 
gations to  the  American  people,  faces  the 
uncertain  future  with  confidence  and  de- 
termination. This  Is  our  pledge  ti)  you  who 


have  given  tis  your  loyal  support  and  made 
Important  contributions  to  the  success  of 
the  FBI. 

The  going  win  be  tough  .  .  .  however,  when 
the  going  geti  tough,  the  tough  get  going. 


WOMEN  SUPPORT  PRAYER 

I  Mr.  DETVINE  asked  and  was  given 
I>ermis.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  vote 
.scheduled  next  Monday,  November  8.  it 
seems  to  me  pertinent  to  know  views  of 
a  group  of  respected  women  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  proposed  prayer  amendment. 

I  invite  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  article  appearing  in  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Citizen- Journal  of  November  1, 
1971.  outhning  the  steps  taken  in  cir- 
culating a  petition  favoring  Hon  Chal- 
mers P.  Wylies  valiant  fight  to  preserve 
the  riKht  to  pray  and  read  the  Bible  in 
public  buildings. 

Women  dBctoATF  Prayci  PrrmoNs 
(By  Pauline  Wessa) 
Freedom  to  pray  where  and  when  one  de- 
sires Is  the  first  target  of  a  new  movement 
which   la   enlisting   woman   power   In   all   50 
states 

Speiarheaded  by  Mls.s  Martha  Rountree, 
long-time  news  analyst,  broadcaster  and  col- 
umnist, some  34  million  women  are  becom- 
ing Involved  In  a  "Crusade  Against  Moral 
Pollution." 

"We  have  women  working  at  the  grass  roots 
level  right  now  on  the  prayer  petition."'  Miss 
Rountree  said  at  an  Infornuil  coffee  Friday 
morning. 

The  prayer  p>etltion  Is  one  Introduced  In 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  by  Ohio 
Congreasnian  Chalmers  Wylle  in  1967. 

Wylle  successfully  led  a  drive  to  force  the 
proposed  amendment  out  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  it  will  be  called  up 
on  the  House  Floor  on  Nov  6  as  a  privileged 
matter 

A  two-thirds  majority  will  be  necessary  to 
advance  the  proposed  amendment  lo  the 
Senate  The  House  has  never  before  voted 
on  tlie  is-sue  because  of  the  adamant  opposi- 
tion of  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
Emanuel  Celler  (D-New  York). 

Prayer  In  schools  has  been  a  controversial 
Issue  since  1983  when  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  the  Engel  case  stated  that  prayer 
could  not  be  required  by  law. 

Wylle  pointed  out  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  did  not  prohibit  voluntary  prayers, 
but  decisions  made  in  the  lower  courts  since 
that  time  were  prohibiting  prayer  of  any 
kind  m  some  areas  .  .  .  and  that  the  Stein 
case  In  New  York  prohibited  young  students 
from  even  having  any  voluntary  prayer  meet- 
ings on  school  property 

And  the  Supreme  C  urt  ha^  refused  tu 
hear  67  cases  where  a  school  board  has  been 
sued  because  they  had  non -denominational 
prayers  In  the  school  '  Miss  Rountree  said. 
"When  the  Supreme  Court  refuses  to  hear  a 
case.  Us  Impossible  to  get  a  ruling.' 

"Separation  of  Church  and  State  Is  the 
primary  basis  for  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment .  .  .  but  recalling  my  history,  the  orig- 
inal purpose  of  this  was  to  prevent  the  stale 
from  Infringing  on  a  person's  right  to  wor- 
ship as  he  wished."  she  continued. 

"ThLs  has  now  been  turned  around  and  the 
state  Is  telling  vis  how  and  where  we  cannot 
pmy  TliRt's  a  complete  reversal  of  the  free- 
dom that   was  Intended  "  she  said 

"Tills  Is  one  reason.  I  think,  that  we've 
had  a  200  per  cent  increase  In  crime  since 
1»62    m    the    age   group    of    15    to   24."   Wylle 


said.  "There  are  more  16-year-olds  than  any 
other  age  group  Involved  In  criminal  acts. 
Next  are  IS-year-olds  and  next  14-year-olds. 
Now  that  ought  to  teil  you  something." 

Miss  Rountree,  who  has  been  tn  43  states 
during  the  past  17  months  and  will  be  i;i 
another  six  during  the  next  10  days,  stated. 
"The  women  of  this  country  are  very  con- 
cerned about  what  s  happening  in  our  coun- 
try Women  want  prayer  in  our  schools  to 
give  their  children  some  degree  of  stabUuy ' 
■  That's  why  they're  putting  forth  a  con- 
certed effort  at  the  grass  roots  level,'  Mi&s 
Houndtree  said.  "T'his  is  above  religious  af- 
filiation and  party  politics  .  and  they  re 
doing  it  In  spite  of  oppoeition  by  many  de- 
nominational hierarchies  " 

'  h  .strange  lobby  of  church  leaders  and 
members  of  Congress  has  Joined  in  to  fiigbt 
this  amendment."  Wylle  said  "1  do  not  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  nor  the  motives  of  those 
who  oppose  It.  but  they  are  misinformed 

about  the  meaning  of  this  amendment  and 
are  gtillty  of  not  recognizing  that.  In  a  demo- 
cracy, the  people  govern 

"1  noted  In  the  Congressional  Record  for 
Oct  19.  1971  a  statement  by  the  Hon  J. 
Olenn  Beall  Jr..  senator  from  Maryland,  in 
which  he  publishes  the  results  of  polls  on 
the  Issue  beginning  August  1962  through 
February  1971  .  .  .  which  show  that  from  73 
to  91.5  per  cent  of  the  American  people  over- 
whelmingly favor  the  civil  right  of  free  school 
prayer  depending  on  the  form  of  the  ques- 
tion, 

"In  my  own  hometown  of  Columbus  said 
to  be  a  typical  American  community,  a  poll 
taken  by  ABC-TV  revealed  that  91.6  per  cent 
said  prayer  should  be  permitted  in  public 
schools.    Wylle  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  since  1962.  In  one 
case  after  another  students  have  been  pre- 
vented from  reading  a  voluntary  prayer  from 
reading  prayers  from  the  Congressional 
Record,  from  singing  the  last  verse  of 
America"  because  it  mentions  Ood.  and  even 
from  saying  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  becatise 
of  Uie  phrase.  "One  nation,  under  Ood.' 

It  E  the  very  liberals  wbo  are  screaxmng  for 
equal  rights  for  all,  who  will  not  permit  equal 
rights  for  all,"  Wylle  declared 

While  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
opposes  the  Prayer  Amendment,  not  all  min- 
isters do.  according  to  Wylle  He  has  been 
receiving  support  favoring  the  amendment 
from  the  National  Asaoclatlon  of  Evangeli- 
cals, National  Council  of  Catholic  Youth, 
American  IjCglon  and  \"FW  Chapters. 

"That's  In  addition  to  what  these  wooaea 
are  doing  "'  Wylle  said 

More  than  28.000  petitions,  containing 
room  for  20  signatures  each  are  being  cir- 
culated in  Ohio  with  the  Ohic  Federation  ..f 
Women's  Clubs  spearheadlngs  the  effort  The 
petitions  wlU  be  forwarded  to  Miss  Roun- 
tree In  W"ashington,  DC  ,  in  lin^  for  the 
Nov,  8  hearlrtg. 

"Prayer  Is  not  the  only  thing  we"re  going 
to  undertake,  but  It's  a  gCKxJ  thing  to  start 
with  Most  meetings  do  why  not  this"*  Everv- 
where  I  went,  that's  what  wcanen  expressed 
an    interest   in."'   Miss   Rountree  stated 

"We  are  setting  up  a  national  Uiard  - 
Leadership  Foundation  Inc  . — so  the  work 
will  continue  month  in  and  moiiit  out.  We 
hop>e  to  deal  with  a  new  Issue  each  month. 
Every  Issue  will  be  researched  and  docu- 
mented the  itiformatitn  distributed  a  poll 
taken  and  results  circulated  to  every  pojiti- 
cian  governuiental  leader,  the  White  House 
and   news  media 

We  have  key  women  ai.d  key  women's  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country  Involved 
in  this  Mrs  Everett  nirksen  is  hf«dlng  up 
the  Prayer  Petition  drive  "  Miss  Rountree 
said 

"W?  have  a  Job  to  do  as  women  to  uphold 
standards  In  this  country  and  we're  not 
going  lo  get  thai  uniU  we  ail  work  together — 
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tintU  we  mAke  our  representatives  st*nd  up 
ftiid  be  counted.  AnA  it  Miey  won't  do  tt, 
we'll  just  ref\iae  to  put  ttaem  back  In  olBoe. 

"People  sometimes  ask  me  kbout  wtxneo's 
Ub."  Mlas  Bountree  said.  •Well.  I  don't  know 
about  women's  11  b  but  women  do  h»ve  the 
vote   " 

Obums  serving  on  the  national  advisory 
board  of  Leadership  Ptjundatlotv  Inc  are  Mrs. 
William  Holub.  Cincinnati,  second  vice  preel- 
dent:  Mrs.  Donald  Kldwell,  TTi  Latbam-ct, 
Columbus,  treasurer',  Mrs.  Robert  E  Ernst 
of  Lakeside.  Mrs.  Prank  A  Orlmmett  of 
Youngstown.  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Both  of 
YoungBto^m.  Mrs.  Robert  Smith  of  Worth- 
Ington.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E  White  of  Proctor- 
TlUe,   national  policy   board. 


THE  DEATH  OP  JOS6  J.  F±NYK0v1 
OF  SPAIN.  A  GREAT  DONOR  TO 
THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTTrUTION 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mifisioa  to  extend  hia  retnartts  at  this 
point  in  tiie  Rxcokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr  Spgalcer.  not  every 
American  recognizes  the  name  of  J.  J. 
P^nykovi,  who  met  an  untimely  death  In 
an  accident  in  Spain  recently.  But  mll- 
licma  of  Americans  would  immediately 
recognize  with  gratitude  a  costly  and 
unique  gift  that  Mr  Penykovi  gave  to  the 
Smithfiotiian  Institution  as  his  tribute  to 
the  AmerlcajQ  people. 

The  elephant  that  stands  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Natianal  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History  never  falls  to  awe  Smith- 
sonian visitors.  This  specimen  is  the 
largest  land  animal  ever  measured  by 
scientists  in  the  modern  world.  It  stands 
13  feet,  2  inches  high  at  the  shoulder. 
It  was  tracked  and  secured  for  science  by 
Mr  Ptoykovi.  a  Hungarian -torn  engi- 
neer and  amateur  zoologist  and.  In  his 
later  years,  a  sdentiflcally  motivated 
conservationist  who  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing industrialists  of  Spain.  He  first 
spotted  the  tracks  of  the  giant  animal  in 
1954  while  he  was  carrying  on  mam- 
malian field  studies  in  the  uninhabited 
Cuando  River  region  of  southeastern 
Angola  The  following  year,  he  orga- 
nized a  special  exp)edition  and  on  No- 
vember 13.  1955.  he  finally  tracked  the 
elephant  doDt-n  and  secured  it  as  a  scien- 
tific specimen  The  animal  was  old.  and 
if  it  had  not  been  taken  in  this  way  as 
a  unique  specimen,  it  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  lost  to  science  At  great 
personal  expense  and  by  the  use  of  elab- 
orate enmneertng  skill,  he  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  expedition  skillfully  preserved 
the  animal's  skin  which  weighed  many 
tons  and  tnicked  it  over  600  miles  of  wild 
terrain  to  the  nearest  railroad.  He  de- 
cided to  give  the  specimen  to  the  Smith - 
soruan  because,  as  he  later  said: 

I  thought  It  was  time  somebody  gave 
something  to  the  United  States.  Irurtead  of 
always  taking  from  the  Uultf^  States 

He  also  added  that  the  United  Stales 
had  been  mo6t  helpful  to  his  native  coun- 
try of  Hungar>' 

His  generosity  did  not  stop  with  col- 
le<.tlng  the  specimen.  He  gave  personal 
attention  to  all  the  complex  details  re- 
quired in  protefising  the  skin  and  in  the 
elaborate  taxidernuc  work  that  was  nw  - 
essary  in  mounting  the  specimen  for  its 
display  at  the  Smithsonian  The  exacting 
and  expert  job  of  preparing  this  largest 


of  all  land  mammals  In  the  world  for 
exhlbitl(Hi  was  carried  out  by  a  distin- 
guished American  taxidermist,  WilUam 
L.  Brown,  of  the  Department  of  Verte- 
brate Zoology  of  the  Smithsonian.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  WnykOvl  flew  from  Spain  for 
the  unveiling  In  the  rotunda  of  the 
Smithsonian  Natural  History  Museum  of 
his  gift  by  the  then  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Smithsonian  Re- 
gent. Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Generation  after  generation  of  future 
Americans  will  be  grateful  to  Mr 
F^nykSvl  for  his  magnificent  and  to  his 
very  costly  scientific  gift  to  one  of  our 
great  national  institutions.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  remember  that  the  Smithsonian 
itself  began  as  a  bequest  to  America 
from  a  citizen  of  another  country,  so  it 
is  especially  appropriate  that  one  of  its 
most  dramatic,  popular  and  scientifically 
unique  exhibits  should  also  be  a  re- 
minder that  generosity  can  still  flow 
from  people  to  pteople  across  national 
boundaries. 

The  Smithsonian  and  our  Nation  have 
lost  a  steadfast  and  good  friend  in  the 
death  of  J.  J.  F^nykovi.  His  passing  also 
IS  a  hard  blow  to  the  cause  of  African 
animal  conservation  for  which  he  had 
done  so  much  not  only  in  Spain  but  also 
in  the  world  at  large. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  August,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Leonard  Carmichael,  vice 
president  for  research  smd  exploration 
for  the  National  Geographic  Society,  Mrs. 
Bow  and  I  had  the  pleasure  and  honor 
of  limching  with  Mr.  F6nyk6vi  and  his 
gracious  wife  in  their  home  in  Spain.  At 
that  time  Mr.  F^nykovi  again  expressed 
his  great  admiration  for  the  United 
States  and  his  desire  to  return  so  that  he 
could  again  visit  with  his  many  friends 
in  this  country.  Unfortunately,  his  un- 
timely death  will  prevent  this. 

I>r.  Leonard  Carmichael,  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
was  among  the  close  and  intimate  friends 
of  Mr.  P6nyk6vl  and  he.  Dr.  Carmichael. 
has  also  made  great  contributions  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

I  am  sure  that  I  express  Dr  and  Mrs. 
Carmichael's  feeling  of  deep  personal  loss 
m  the  passing  of  their  friend  Mr  Feny- 
kovi. 

And  I  am  sure  that  all  Americans  fa- 
miliar with  Mr  F^nykovi's  graclousne.s8 
to  the  United  States  Join  in  extending  to 
Mrs    Fenykovi  our  sincere  sympathy. 


THE  HONORABLE  VITO  MARZULLO— 
DEDICATED  PUBLIC  SERVANT 

I  Mr  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  i 

Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  last 
night  the  Marshall  Square  Chicago  Boys 
Club  honored  as  their  WVl  "Man  of  the 
Year  '  Alderman  Vito  Marzullo.  the  ward 
committeeman  of  the  25th  ward,  located 
in  my  own  Seventh  Illinois  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
rei^resent  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States 

Vitf)  Marzullo  persomfles  the  American 
dream  Hi*  life  is  a  vivid  testimony  that 
ttie  American  systtin  works  and  works 
v.e;i   He  ai  .-^ived  in  America  from  Italy  at 


the  Eige  of  12,  with  no  money,  little  for- 
mal education,  cmd  few  friends. 

Today  he  is  chairman  of  one  of  the 
meet  Important  committees  in  the  City 
Council  of  Chicago — the  committee  on 
local  transportation — and  is  recognized 
as  being  among  the  most  able  and  quali- 
fied members  of  the  council.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  and  slate  making 
committee  of  the  Cook  Coimty  central 
committee  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Alderman  Marzullo  has  served  his  city 
and  State  with  exemplary  conduct.  He  is 
a  dedicated,  honest,  conscientious  public 
servant  working  In  behalf  of  sdl  of  the 
people  of  our  city  and  our  State.  He 
served  as  ward  superintendent  for  over 
24  years,  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Leg- 
islature for  14  years  where,  as  a  member 
of  the  house  of  representatives  commit- 
tee on  municipalities,  he  became  one  of 
the  outstanding  spokesmen  on  pensions 
for  municipal  employees,  as  chairman  of 
the  Illinois  Public  Employees  Pension 
Commission,  and  as  alderman  of  the  25th 
ward  since  1953. 

Next  year  he  will  celebrate  his  50th 
wedding  anniversary.  Joining  in  the  an- 
niversary celebration  will  be  his  gracious 
and  devoted  wife,  Edith  Cozzi  Marzullo, 
his  six  children,  and  19  grandchildren. 

Mr  Speaker,  In  addition  to  being  pre- 
sented the  Man  of  the  Year  Award. 
Alderman  Marzullo  was  presented  with 
the  following  laudatory  resoJutions  in  the 
form  of  award  plaques;  A  resolution  from 
the  State  senate,  a  resolution  from  the 
State  house  of  representatives,  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  City  Council  of  Cliicago. 
a  resolution  from  the  Cook  County  Board, 
a  resolution  from  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Cook  County,  a  resolution  from  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  a  resolution  from 
the  American  Legion,  and  a  resolution 
from  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Ital- 
ian Americans. 

All  of  the  leaders  of  these  organiza- 
tions were  present  to  manifest  their  deep 
admiration  for  this  humUe,  patient  man 
who  lias  worked  so  industriously  and  so 
diligently  in  behalf  of  all  of  the  people 
of  their  organizations. 

Mr  Speaker,  all  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  banquet  last  night  in  honor  of  Vlto 
Marzullo  were  contributed  to  the  Mar- 
shall Square  Chicago  Boys  Club,  located 
in  my  Seventh  Congressional  District,  In 
February  of  1938  the  Marshall  Square 
Chicago  Boys  Club  was  founded  in  the 
2800  block  of  Cermak  Road.  Today  It 
carries  on  a  very  effective  program  of 
helping  the  young  boys  and  girLs  of  our 
community  The  club  is  dedicated  to  pro- 
moting the  health,  social,  educational, 
vocational,  and  character  development 
of  our  young  people  through  a  variety  of 
programs  Including  day  camp — hiking, 
swimming,  and  fishing — a  recreation  pro- 
gram— golf,  tennis,  soccer,  baseball,  and 
Softball — and  a  cultural  arts  program — 
marching  band,  dramatics,  and  major- 
ettes. 

The  program  for  the  banquet  follows: 
ly71   Man  or  thi  Yeai  Te«timoni»l  Dinkzi 

CouMTrrzK 

(For  the  benefit  of  Marshall  Square  Chicago 

Boys  Club) 

HONOaAST    CBAHMAJ* 

Honorable  Richard  J  Daley,  Mayor  of  Chi- 
cago. 
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CO-CHAiailAN 

Dr    Martin  L.  Oecht  and  Richard  ParrUlo. 

crNERAL    COOKDINATOa 

A  J  Monaco 

coMMima: 

Judgf  Thaddevis  V  Adesko  Prank  Aiidrea.« 
Congressman  Frank  Annunzlo.  Thomas  Ba- 
loun,  Commissioner  Charles  Bonk.  Madison 
Brown  II.  James  Del  Bello,  William  O  Clark, 
and    State  Trea.siirer  Alan   J    Dixon 

Richard  Dolejs,  John  Etomagala.  President 
George  W.  Dunne,  Patrick  Oentlle.  State's 
Atfy  Edward  V  Hanrahan,  Morris  Kaplan, 
Alderman  Thomas  F  Keane.  County  Treas 
Bernard  J  Koraen  and  Judge  Anthony  J 
Kogut. 

Stanley  T.  Kusper,  Jr..  Ludwlg  A.  Leskovar. 
Robert  D.  Marzullo.  O  Robert  Nottelmann. 
Albert  Patera.  Paul  Peluso,  Commissioner 
Lillian  Plolrowskl.  William  H.  Reguery.  and 
Senator  Sam  Romano. 

Slate  Rep  Matt  Ropa,  E  John  Sleroolnskl, 
Lt.  Gov  Patil  Simon,  Alderman  Frank  Stem- 
berk,  Lester  TrlUa,  Joseph  Votel.  Caslmlr  R 
Wachowskl,  Jules  Wayne,  and  Eugene  Zem- 
sky. 

1970  Man  of  the  Year— A.  J.  Monaco. 

PIOCKAlf 

Dal.s  Procession,  Introductions  by  Hon 
Lillian  Plolrowskl. 

Words  of  Welcome  and  Introduction  of 
Master  of  Ceremonies.  Richard  Parrlllo. 

Master  of  Ceremonies,  Judge  Thaddeus  V 
Adesko. 

National    Anthem.   Mrs    Tonl   Windsor 

Invocation,  Reverend  Anthony  Janlak 

Dinner. 

Opening  Remarks.  Judge  Thaddeus  V 
Adesko. 

About  the  Marshall  Square  Chicago  Boys 
Club,  Stephen  J.  Antonik  and  Dr.  Roger  A 
Nosal 

About  Vlto  Mar7uIlo:  Hon  Richard  J 
Daley,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago;  Frank 
Annunzlo.  Member  of  Congress.  7th  Illinois 
Representative  District:  William  O.  Clark 
Former  Attorney  General  of  niinoU:  Alan  J 
Dixon.  Illinois  State  Treasurer;  George  W 
Dunne,  President  Cook  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. Edward  V.  Hanrahan,  Stales 
Attorney  of  Cook  County,  Thomas  E.  Keane 
Alderman  &  Ward  Committeeman  aist 
Ward:  O  Robert  Nottelmann.  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  Marshall  Square  Chicago  Boys 
Club;  Dr  Martin  L  Oecht,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Metropolitan  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany; Richard  ParrUlo,  President  of  National 
Republic  Bank  of  Chicago;  Sam  Romano 
Illinois  SUte  Senator  20th  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict: Paul  Simon.  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Illinois 

Presentation  of  the  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
A.  J  Monao. 

Acceptance,   Honorable   Vlto   Marzullo 
Preaentatlon    to    Marshall    Square   Chicago 
Boys  Club,  Honoarble  Vito  Marzullo 

Acceptance.  O  Robert  NotUemann.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Marshall  Square  Chlcaco 
Boj-s  Club,  ^ 

Benediction.  Reverend  Steven  Nahrwold. 


ANfMONIATED  MERCURY  IN  COS- 
METICS FXDUND  TO  CAUSE  IN- 
JURIES 

'Mr  EVANS  of  Color-ado  asked  and 
was  given  pernUssion  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  tins  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  last  few  months  we  have  all  be- 
come aware  of  the  dangers  of  mercury. 
Due  to  excessive  residues,  swordflsh  was 
completely  remo\'ed  from  the  market  and 
millions  of  cans  of  tuna  fish  were  forced 
to  be  recalled.  FDA  cautioned  against  In- 


discriminate ingestion  of  products  con- 
taining mercury  after  a  woman  in  New- 
York  was  found  to  have  mercury  poison - 
mg  due  to  an  overrellance  on  swordflsh 
in  her  diet. 

However,  I  have  just  been  informed  in 
a  letter  from  PDA  that  mercury  poison- 
ing can  also  be  caused  by  certain  bleach- 
ing cream  cosmetics  containing  am- 
moniated  mercury,  which  cause  damage, 
not  through  ingestion,  but  from  absorp- 
tion through  the  skin  Already  injuries 
have  been  reported  to  FDA  in  which  the 
women  affected  showed  "signs  of  sys- 
tematic poisomng — such  as  headache, 
lassitude,  nausea,  impaired  vision,  inco- 
ordination, speech  and  hearing  effects, 
muscle  twitches."  FDA  further  informed 
me  that  one  of  the  products  implicated  in 
causing  these  injuries  "is  still  being  mar- 
keted," Also,  FDA  noted  that- 
Packaging  of  this  material  with  Inadequate 
warning  labels  may  have  been  responsible 
for  these  effects 

Though  fortunately  the  number  of 
mercury-related  injuries  in  cosmetics  to 
date  have  been  small,  the  danger  remain.s 
and  will  continue  to  remain  unless  FDA 
more  stringently  regulates  the  whole  field 
of  cosmetics,  FDA  at  present  has  no  sys- 
tematic way  of  discovering  the  ingredi- 
ents of  cosmetics,  though  the  agency  is 
beginning  to  investigate  the  general  use 
of  heavy  metals — lead,  zinc,  and  alumi- 
um  as  related  to  their  use  in  cosmetic 
products." 

Furthermore,  there  are  no  require- 
ments that  cosmetics  be  tested  before 
they  are  marketed  Therefore,  the  full 
burden  of  testing  falls  on  PDA  when 
danger-s  are  imcovered  after  the  products 
have  been  sold  to  the  public.  For  exam- 
ple. PDA  is  presently  testing  2.+-'IT>A.  an 
ingredient  of  certain  hair  dyes,  which 
has  been  reported  to  produce  cancer 
when  fed  to  rats.  However.  PDA's  state- 
ment in  their  letter  to  me  that  "this 
ingredient  is  reportedly  no  longer  used  in 
hair  dyes  by  most  manufacturers"  is  so 
vague  as  to  fail  to  be  reassuring. 

But  far  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  hair  dyes  and  all  other  cosmetic 
products  can  be  sold  without  ever  being 
tested  for  such  dangers.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  together  with  disclosures  I  have 
previously  reported,  that  I  again  state 
my  behef  that  there  is  a  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  empower  FDA  to  adequately  regu- 
late the  cosmetic  area 


TO  LOWER  THE  AGES  OF  EUGIBIL- 
IT\"  FOR  ELECTION  TO  CONGRESS 

I  Mr.  DRINAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
shall  introduce  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes  and 
speak  about  this  proposal  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  honored  to  be  associated  in  pro- 
posing this  amendment  with  Senator 
Birch  Bayh,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  chairman 
of  Its  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments. 
Together  we  piopose  that  the  Constitu- 


tion be  changed  so  that  American  citi- 
zens may  be  eligible  to  become  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  if  they 
have  attained  the  age  of  22.  rather  than 
25  as  the  Constitution  now  requires  and 
that  similarly  an  American  man  or  wom- 
an may  become  a  Member  of  the  U^S. 
Senate  upon  attaining  the  age  of  27  rath- 
er thai  the  present  minimum  age  of  30 
years. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  am 
proposing  this  amendment  but  the  prime 
and  the  principal  reason  is  to  allow  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation  to  participate 
as  Congressmen  and  Senators  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  policy  by  which  all  Amer- 
icans will  be  governed 

The  fjeople  of  America  took  only  a  few 
months  to  lower  the  age  for  voting  from 
21  to  18.  Although  the  Congress  delayed 
this  particular  measure  for  not  a  few 
years  the  people  were  ready  to  act  They 
knew  that  young  people  in  this  country 
deserved  the  right  to  vote  at  the  age  ol 
18  because  young  people  were  adequately 
prepared  and  sufficiently  mature  to  exer- 
cise the  franchise  responsibly. 

I  have  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  having  now  lowered  the 
voting  age  recognized  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers,  will  follow  through  and  provide 
that  the  ages  of  25  and  30  set  forth  in 
the  Constitution  as  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  membership  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  should  be  comparably 
lowered  by  3  years 

Some  might  argue  that  any  American 
citizen  should  be  eligible  to  run  for  the 
House  or  the  Senate  if  he  or  she  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  21  or  even  18  The 
amendment  which  I  and  Senator  Birch 
Bayh  propose,  however,  does  not  seek 
any  alteration  of  the  logical  symmetry 
of  the  consututional  pattern,  but  only 
seeks  to  bring  the  age  at  which  a  person 
can  become  a  Member  of  Congress  into 
line  with  the  new  age  at  which  young 
people  may  become  voters 

Nonetheless  the  amendment  which  we 
propose  today  may  have  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  perception  of  millions  of 
young  people  who  constitute  that  half 
of  the  Nation  whose  average  age  is  imder 
27  years. 

This  amendment  is  highly  relevant  to 
that  vast  army  of  25  million  young  peo- 
ple who  will  be  voting  In  presidential  and 
congressional  elections  for  the  first  time 
on  November  7  1972  This  amendment 
would  say  to  them  that  not  merely  do 
we  want  them  to  participate  as  voter?  but 
that  we  want  tliem  to  aspire  while  tliev 
are  still  young  adults  to  be  Member*  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

The  proposed  timendment  does  not 
seek  to  alter  the  minimum  age  of  36  re- 
quired by  article  U,  section  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  any  person  to  be  eligible  for 
the  ofBce  of  President  Pt>r  several  rea- 
sons Senator  Bikch  Ba-jti  and  I  feel  that 
the  minimum  age  for  the  Presidency  is  a 
separate  question.  It  is  our  Judgment  that 
the  citiaens  of  America  should  be  able  to 
vote  on  the  minimum  agee  required  for 
Members  of  Congress  without  having  this 
question  Joined  with  alteration  of  a  con- 
stitutional prerequisite  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 
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I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  ages  of  25  and  30 
as  these  are  found  In  the  Constitution.  I 
would  then  like  to  discuss  tlie  age  limits 
in  the  50  States  as  well  as  in  foreign  na- 
tions. 

WHT  DID  TKK  POfNDINC  FATHERS  •itrm.t  ON 
THE  AGES  OF  24  AND  30  ro«  MEMBCJtS  OF 
CON  jBBS8> 

A  search  of  all  of  the  .scholarly  works 
ever  written  on  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention reveals  little  of  the  underlying 
reasons  for  the  age  limits  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution.  On  May  29.  1787.  it  was 
decided  that  Senators  should  be  of  a  def- 
UMte  minimum  a^e.  On  June  12  a  motion 
to  strike  that  resolution  faiied  by  a  vote 
of  6  to  3  Massachusetts.  New  York,  Dela- 
ware. Maryland.  Virginia,  and  South 
Carolina  favored  an  age  limitation  while 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania did  not  North  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia were  divided 

Another  motion  also  on  June  12  to  es- 
tablish the  Senate  age  at  30  passed  7  to 
4.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and 
South  CarolinA  favored  the  minimum  age 
while  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware,  and  Georgia  voted   against  it. 

On  June  22  a  motion  to  set  the  age  of 
25  as  a  qualification  for  membership  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  carried  by 
a  divided  vote  of  7  to  3  Connecticut.  New- 
Jersey,  Delaware.  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  fa- 
vored the  25-year  limitation  while  Mas- 
sachusetts. Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia 
were  against  it.  with  New  York  divided. 

Prom  the  foregoing  legLslative  history 
it  is  very  clear  that  the  writers  of  the 
Constitution  had  no  overwhelming  con- 
.sensus  among  themselves  about  tlie  age 
limiutions  of  25  and  30  which  finally 
were  inserted  into  the  Constitution  At 
no  time  during  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention was  the  idea  extensively  con- 
.sidered  that  either  house  ought  to  have 
no  age  limit  Nor  is  tliere  any  indica- 
tion tliat  the  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  ever  debated  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  House  and  the  Senate 
should  have  the  same  or  different  age 
limits.  Similarly,  the  States,  in  their  rati- 
fication proceedings,  gave  the  matter 
scant  if  any  attention 

A  good  deal  of  speculation  has  occurred 
in  the  course  of  American  history  with 
regard  to  the  rationale  and  motivation 
for  the  establishment  of  the  minimum 
ages  in  the  Constitution.  Since  all  of  the 
pre- 1789  State  constitution^ followed  the 
British  practice  of  lower  house  eligibility 
at  age  21.  it  would  appear  that  tlie  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
felt  that  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives needed  more  maturity  than 
the  members  of  a  8tat«  legislature 

The  entire  question  is.  however,  filled 
with  ambiguities  and  is  not  susceptible  to 
any  generalizations. 

What  is  very  clear  and  Indeed  amaz- 
ing, however.  Is  that  until  today  no  one 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  Congress  has 
at  any  time  proposed  an  amendment  to 
British  practice  of  lower  house  eligibility 
for  membersiilp  in  the  Congress 

The  amendment  proposed  today  does 
not  question  the  good  judgment  of  thOM 


who  wrote  the  Constitution  but  simply 
states  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
voting  age  has  been  lowered  by  3  years,  an 
identical  alteration  in  the  ages  of  eligi- 
bility for  membership  in  the  Congress 
would  be  a  logical  step.  I  believe  that  a 
very  strong  case  can  be  made  tlmt  the 
Founding  Fathers,  who  measured  legis- 
lative ehgibility  m  light  of  voting  eligibil- 
ity, would  have  supported  this  amend- 
ment if  the  voting  age  in  1787  had  been 
18. 

ACE    UlirrS   IN    STATS   L.SCISLATtnUS   Airp    IN 
OTHm    NATION.I 

Although  the  ages  at  which  citizens 
may  become  members  of  State  legisla- 
tures are  steadily  decreasing  in  the  wake 
of  the  enactment  of  the  18-year-old  vote, 
at  this  particular  time  only  seven  States 
require  members  of  the  State  senate  to 
be  30  years  old.  Only  Ave  States  require 
members  of  their  lower  house  to  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  25  The  minimum  ages, 
therefore,  which  now  exist  In  the  Federal 
Constitution  are  among  the  very  highest 
of  ail  of  the  50  States 

If  the  age  limit  for  membership  in  tlie 
US.  House  of  Representatives  were  de- 
creased from  25  to  22  it  would  still  be 
lugher  than  the  current  age  limit  for 
membership  in  the  lower  house  of  42 
State  legislatures 

What  is  proposed,  therefore,  today  In 
this  constitutional  amendment  would.  If 
enacted,  still  leave  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  having  among  tlie  highest, 
if  not  the  highest,  age  qualifications  of 
any  legislature  in  the  Uruted  States. 

TTie  U.S.  Constitution  not  merely  re- 
quires congressional  age  limits  which  are 
sutwtantially  higher  than  those  of  the 
States,  but  also  Imposes  a  minimum  age 
which  excludes  young  people  from  Con- 
gress for  a  longer  period  than  most  major 
nations  throughout  the  world.  Individ- 
uals younger  than  22  may  serve  In  any 
legislative  capacity  in  Australia.  Canada, 
mainland  China.  France.  Great  Britain, 
Indonesia.  New  Zealand,  Switzerland, 
Finland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark — to  name 
only  a  very  sm»(ll  fraction  of  similar 
nations. 

There  has  been  in  the  20th  century  a 
worldwide  trend  toward  reduction  of 
the  ages  of  eligibility  for  election  to  the 
national  assemblies  of  many  nations. 
Research  has  Indicated  that  this  reduc- 
tion has  resulted  in  large  part  from  the 
worldwide  trend  of  reducinR  constilu- 
t;')iril  at^e  limits  for  voting 

EKFOBTS    TO     HAVI    THE    CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMrNDMENT    ENACTED 

I  have  spoken  with  a  large  number  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  concerning 
this  proposed  amendment  I  have  found 
no  reswtance  whatsoever  In  today's  mail 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  have  from  me  a  letter 
describing  the  basic  provisions  of  this 
amendment  and  asking  them  to  be 
co*;ponsors  A  large  number  have  already 
indicated  to  me  that  they  will  be  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  I  eagerly 
seek  their  support 

I  have  spoken  with  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  who  in- 
dicated to  me  that  hearings  should  be 
held  on  the  proposal 

I   have   spoken   to   the   di.stinguished 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
about  tlie  proposed  amendment.  He  has 
indicated  no  difficulty  whatsoever  and 
indeed  appears  to  approve  the  resolution. 

I  wish  to  repeat  the  sentiments  with 
which  I  opened.  This  amendment  is  pro- 
po.sed  to  young  people,  for  young  p)eople 
and  hopefully  with  young  people.  How- 
ever, the  beneficiaries  will  be  all  of  the 
people. 

I  understand  well  the  dissatisfaction 
which  so  many  young  people  have  with 
the  world  that  their  elders  have  made.  I 
understand  the  voicelessness  and  hope- 
lessness which  so  many  young  people 
feel  when  they  realize  their  powcrlessness 
to  change  the  decisions  of  a  Congress  in 
whose  deliberations  they  are  not  eligible 
to  participate 

I  do  not  want  young  jseople  to  with- 
draw from  the  world  wliich  they  behold. 
I  want  to  invite  tliem  into  the  process  of 
stopping  mans  inhumanity  to  man  and 
mans  destruction  of  his  own  environ- 
ment I  want  to  give  to  young  people  the 
opportunity  to  exemplify  in  their  own 
lives  and  in  their  poUtical  careers  man's 
humanity  to  man  and  man's  reverence 
for  the  place  in  which  he  lives. 

I  want  to  say  to  young  people  of  this 
country  that  they  can  be  Members  of 
Congress  at  the  age  of  22  and  of  the 
US    Senate  at  the  age  of  27. 

I  want  to  remove  from  young  people 
the  temptation  to  resist  a  pohtical  career 
on  the  allegation  that  the  world  they  ex- 
perience has  been  corrupted  and  that  If 
they  enter  into  it  they  too  will  be  cor- 
rupted. I  want  to  give  to  these  young  in- 
dividuals the  opix>rtunity  to  take  upon 
their  shoulders  at  an  early  age  the  re- 
.sp>onsibiLlty  for  man  and  for  his  destiny. 
Tliey  have  a  right  not  to  be  locked  out  of 
the  decLsicMimaking  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  because  of  a  now 
archaic  reqiiirement  that  they  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  25  or  30  before  they 
can  be  seated  in  this  distinguished  body. 
Many  young  people  of  America  who.  we 
are  told  in  the  volume  "The  Greening  of 
America,  ■  have  moved  away  from  the 
material  and  moral  assumptions  of  con- 
sciousness n  into  consciousness  III.  have 
moved  from  anger  to  alienation  and 
finally  to  apathy  with  regard  to  Ameri- 
can governmental  Institutions.  It  may  be 
that  the  young  people  of  America  are  on 
the  brink  of  giving  up  on  the  credibility 
of  government  as  they  hiive  known  it. 
After  all.  no  other  generation  in  Ameri- 
can history  has  been  told  by  their  Presi- 
dent that  it  is  necessary  to  Invade  two 
nations  and  bomb  four  countries  in  order 
to  withdraw  from  one  country.  We  can 
continue  to  hope,  however,  that  some 
talented  and  idealistic  young  people  will 
still  want  to  work  'within  the  system"  by 
hiiving  a  voice  and  a  vote  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  on  today,  November  1.  1971. 
Senator  Bihch  Bayh  and  I  are  proposing 
a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  which  will  be 
helpful  in  restoring  to  the  young  people 
of  this  coimtry  their  faJth  in  our  institu- 
tions and  their  desire  to  utilize  their 
talents  and  their  aspirations  at  an  early 
age  as  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 
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twxrr  or  tux   Pbopobeo   Constitutional 

Amendment 

Joint  reeolutlon  proposing  an  amendmerit  to 
tiie  Con»lUutlou  of  the  tjuitad  Staios  low- 
erlug   tlie   age   requirements   for   member- 
Blilp  In  the  Hou.ses  of  Congress 
Reiolved  by  the  Senatr  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  th-e  United  States  of  Amertca 
in   Congress  a>isevth!cd    itwo-thirds   of  each 
House  concurring  therein] .  That  the  follow- 
ing article  U  proposed  as  au  amendment  to 
ihe  Coiislltutlcm  of  tlie  United  Stales,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  ail  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legl.slatures   of   three-fourths   of   the   several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
lU  bubmlsslon  by  the  Congrese : 

"AUTTCLE    

"Section  i  No  person  who  shall  have  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  twenty-two  shall  be  dis- 
quailfled  to  t>e  a  Representative  on  account 
of  age. 

"Section  3.  No  person  who  Bhaii  have  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years  shall 
be  disqualified  to  be  a  Senator  on  account 
of  age." 


ABUSIVE  AND  UNAUTHORIZED  TAC- 
TICS BY  FEDERAL  TRADE  COM- 
MISSION DENY  DUE  PROCESS  OF 
LAW 

I  Mr  DA\as  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permls-slon  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr  D,'\VIS  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  todaj  to  mforni  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  one  ot  the  most  outrageous  ex- 
amples of  the  abu.se  of  t>ower  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  that  has  ever  come  to  my 
attention  I  .speak  of  the  totally  unau- 
thorized tactic:  being  employed  by  the 
Federal  TYade  CommLsslon  to  enforce 
the  recently  adopted  carjjet  flammablllty 
standards 

Without  warning — and  without  ha\1ng 
promulgated  regulations  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  carpet  standard— the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  launched 
massive  investigation  into  every  carpet 
mill  In  the  United  States,  designed  to 
secure  samples  of  carpets  thought  by  the 
Commi.sf.ion  staff  to  be  of  the  tyr>e  most 
susceptible  to  failure  under  carpet  flam- 
mabihty  standards  which  have  been  in 
effect  only  since  April  of  this  year. 

As  all  of  you  are  aware.  I  am  sure,  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  £is  amended  in 
1967,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  promulgate  flammablllty  stand- 
ards for  'wearing  apparel  "  and  "interior 
furnishings"  In  April  of  1971,  the  .stand- 
ard foi'  large  carpets,  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  went  into  effect 
Until  that  time,  the  only  flammablllty 
standard.^  In  existence  related  to  wearing 
apparel — the  necessity  for  which  arose 
out  of  the  famous  "torch  sweater  "  inci- 
dents in  the  early  1950'8. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
charged  both  with  the  responsibility  for 
prescribing  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
acts  admlnLstratlon  and  with  its  en- 
forcement. 

In  adopting  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act.  the  Congress  expressly  Umlted  en- 
forcement remedies  to  a  proceeding  for 
an  administrative  cease  and  desist  order 
and  district  court  proceedings  for  tem- 
porary Injimctlon,  seizure  and  condem- 


nation, or  criminal  sanctions,  the  latter 
of  which  are  authorized  only  in  the  case 
of  a  "willful"  violation  of  the  statute. 

However,  contrary  to  the  Intent  of 
Congre.ss,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
lias  declared  that  the  remedies  pre- 
scribed by  Congress  are  "'time-consum- 
ing and  cumbersome  legal  procedures." 
In  the  words  of  its  former  Chairman, 
Caspar  Weinberger,  the  Commission  has 
improvised  "an  administrative  proce- 
dure'"  ill  recognition  of  "inherent  statu- 
tory deficiencies."  Tliis  so-called  admin- 
istrative procedure  consists  of  mailing 
press  releases  across  the  United  States 
which  assert  that  a  named  manufac- 
turer's products  are  thought  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  "dangerously  flammable." 
terms  not  even  contamed  in  the  statute, 
followed  by  demands  by  the  Commis- 
feion's  staff  tliat  the  manufacturer  recall 
all  of  the  style  m  question  produced 
fonce  the  effective  date  of  the  standard. 
These  demands,  coupled  with  direct  in- 
tervention by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission staff  in  the  relations  of  the  car- 
pel manufacturer  with  its  customei-s,  all 
pipccde  and  actually  take  the  place  of 
the  procedures  authorized  by  Congress 
which  require  the  Commission  to  issue  a 
c.implalnt  and  to  give  the  manufacturer 
a  hearing  during  which  he  is  entitled  to 
defend  himself. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  practice. 
which  was  begun  by  the  Commission  in 
midsummer  and  which  has  seen  Federal 
Trade  Commission  staff  investigators  in 
virtually  every  carpet  mill  in  the  United 
States,  the  Commission  staff  now  pro- 
claims in  the  public  media  that  over  100 
manufacturers  are  making  "'bad"  carpet 
Thus  far.  10  press  releases  of  the  nature 
described  above  have  been  issued  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  no  instance  has 
a  complaint  been  issued  against  a  manu- 
facturer. No  carpet  manufacturer  has 
been  given  an  optwrtunity  to  establish 
his  compliance  with  the  statute  and  the 
standard,  but  his  company  name  and 
product  are  being  defamed  nonetheless. 
I  am  especially  concerned  with  this 
Federal  agency  in  the  face  of  a  statute 
wlilch  makes  the  limited  nature  of  its 
powers  unmistakably  clear.  Mr,  Speaker, 
this  action  threatens  to  destroy  the  good 
name  of  an  Industry  whose  annual  pro- 
duction now  exceeds  |2.5  billion,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  which  is  located  in 
my  congressional  district  in  northern 
Georgia.  The  Commission's  actions,  its 
intimidation  of  carpet  manufacturers,  its 
interference  with  customers  of  these 
manufacturers,  all  in  the  face  of  its  com- 
plete failure  to  issue  Interpretative  regu- 
lations, as  required  by  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  threaten  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  innumerable  small-  and  medium- 
sized  carpet  manufacturers  located  in 
my  district  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  the  Commission's 
Eu;tions  threatens  equally  serious  dam- 
age to  the  larger  manufacturers,  who  are 
similarly  being  unjustifiably  attacked, 
and  to  the  Industry  as  a  whole. 

■While  I  can  sympathize  with  the  PTC's 
desire  to  overcome  past  criticism  and  to 
polish  its  image  as  a  protector  of  the 
American  consumer,  I  am  repulsed  at 
the  thought  that  any  Federal  agency  can 


be  permitied  to  trample  rougloshod  over 
an  industry  which  becomes  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction  by  the  use  of  tactics  which 
Congress  in  its"  wi-sdom  has  refused  to 
give  that  agency. 

The  Commission's  sweeping  investiga- 
tion comes  during  the  initial  phases  of 
the  implementation  of  a  new  standard 
concerning  which  the  affected  industrv- 
is  tmcertatn — due  in  large  part  to  the 
Commission's  utter  failure  to  prescribe 
regulations  clarifying  the  meaning  of  the 
statute,  the  carpet  flammablllty  stand- 
ard, and  the  many  ambiguities  contained 
therein  as  it  relates  to  carpet  flamma- 
bUity.  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
supfxjsedly  resjx)n.sible  Federal  agency  is 
absolutely  and  totally  without  justifica- 
tion. 

Similarly  the  Ft^leral  Trade  Commis- 
sion's position  that  carpet  thought  to  fail 
the  flammablllty  standard  now  in  effect 
I)oses  the  same  risk  of  injury  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  as  the  "torch  sweater  or 
a  cheap  Imported  scarf  is  absolutely 
without  foundation.  The  Commissions 
apparent  equation  of  carpet  with  a  can 
of  soup  in  which  botulism  has  been  oe- 
tected.  is  equally  fantastic.  The  con- 
sumer who  eats  a  contaminated  can  of 
soup  will  become  ver>-  sick  at  minimum 
and  could  even  die  as  a  consequence.  A 
consumer  wearing  a  flammable  scarf  or 
sweater  at  a  time  when  such  a  product  is 
ignited  by  a  flame  source  also  faces  a 
high  degree  of  Ukelihood  of  being  in- 
jured. In  no  sense  can  that  be  said  to 
be  true  of  carpet  which  fails  to  meet  the 
newiy  promulgated  flammabihty  stand- 
ard. The  hazard  upon  which  it  is  depend- 
ent is  ignition  in  an  imattended  situation, 
where  the  probability  of  injury  or  prop- 
erty loss  is  quite  remote. 

Similarly,  I  object  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  position  that  any  failure 
ol  a  manufacturer's  product  to  comply 
with  the  Commissions  tests  imder  the 
carpet  flam.mability  standard  represents 
a  violation  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
without  regard  to  the  manufacturers 
own  efforts  through  testing  and  sound 
quality  control  procedures  to  comply 
with  the  act.  I  consider  such  an  inter- 
pretation contrary  to  the  intent  ol  the 
Congress  in  adopting  a  statute  which 
relates,  as  does  the  FJammable  Fabrics 
Act,  to  products  which  by  their  very 
nature  are  variable  and  concernmg  which 
it  Is  impossible  to  guarantee  comphance 
in  absolute  terms.  Finally,  according  to 
reports  which  I  have  received,  the  zeal- 
ousness  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  its  disdain  for  the  obvious  intention 
of  tlie  Congress,  has  taken  it  so  far  as  to 
go  beyond  abusive  enforcement  tech- 
niques to  redefining  the  scope  of  the  leg- 
islation itself.  For  example,  the  staff  is 
reportedly  Instructing  carpet  manufac- 
turers that  they  are  not  entitled  to  ex- 
port carpet  which  falls  the  flammablllty 
tests,  even  though  Congress  expressly 
provided  in  section  15  of  the  act  that — 
Ttiis  Act  sball  not  apply  to  any  product 
which  is  to  be  exported  from  the  tJnlted 
SUt«». 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fed  that  an  industry 
which  has  cm  Its  own  initiative  taken  the 
lead  in  the  employment  of  testing  pro- 
cediu-es  designed  to  insure  that  its  prod- 
ucts  comply   in   every   way   with   flam- 
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mabiUty  standards  Is  betn«  abused  in 
ways  that  are  ontlrely  indefensible. 


FX AMPLE  SET  BY  COMMUNITY  AND 
SUBURBAN  PRESS  IN  NORTHWEST 
SUBURBS  OP  CHICAGO 

vMt.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi^lon  to  extend  bla  reniark&  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoid  and  to  include  ex- 
txaneous  aiatter.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  north 
and  northwest  suburbs  of  Chicago,  which 
I  am  proud  to  represent  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  have  been  renowned 
for  years  as  one  ot  the  beet  and  most 
highly  competitive  newspaper  markets  in 
the  Nation. 

Cxurentiy,  more  than  25  daily  and 
•weekly  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
district  by  owners  as  large  at  Time,  Inc  , 
cjid  as  small  as  the  Des  Plaines  Publish- 
ing Co.  and  the  Paddock  Corp 

But  even  more  Impcalant  than  the 
quantity  al  publications  has  been  the 
quality  of  Journalism  they  practice.  Nu- 
merous awards  and  honors  have  been 
won  by  the  local  press  in  the  13th  Dis- 
trict and  it  is  becmuse  of  their  untiring 
dedication  to  service  that  they  have  been 
able  to  siurvive  in  siKh  a  competitive 
Qeld. 

Recently,  there  have  been  several 
meetings  of  various  press  associations  m 
Illinois  and  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
c^lleacues  the  distinction  the  local  press 
has  earned. 

The  Des  Plaines  Herald,  one  of  10  daily 
newspapers  published  by  Paddock  Pub- 
lications In  Arlington  Heights,  111 .  wa.s 
named  the  top  dally  newspaper  in  the 
State  by  the  Illinois  Press  Association 
The  award  was  presented  to  Editor 
Charles  E.  Hayes  at  the  10«th  meeting 
of  the  Illinois  Press  Association  and  It 
was  the  second  year  in  a  row  that  a  Pad- 
dock newspaper  received  the  honor  in 
competition  with  all  other  daily  papers 
tn  the  State,  including  the  Chicago  met- 
ropolitan papers. 

At  the  same  meeting.  Herman  A.  Her- 
zog,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Des  Plaines  Publishing  Co .  was  in- 
stalled as  president  of  the  Illinois  Press 
Association. 

Mr  Herzog  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Cook  County  Suburban  PublLshers  As-so- 
ciation  and  currently  Is  the  publisher  of 
seven  very  excellent  weekly  newspapers 

Mr  Hereog  also  has  been  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cook  County 
Suburban  Publishers  Association. 

Other  local  news  executives  who  were 
elected  to  rxxitions  with  the  Cook  County 
Suburban  Publishers  Association  Include 
Joseph  L.  Ferstle  d|f  Lemer  Home  News- 
papers In  Skokie;  "^ohn  W.  Carroll  of 
Pickwick  Publishing  Co  ,  in  Park  Ridge; 
and  Stuart  Paddock.  Jr.,  president  of 
Paddock  Publications. 

I  am  proud  of  the  accompli&hmenU  of 
the  local  press  in  my  district.  I  wish  some 
of  the  more  renowned  members  of  the 
fourUi  estate  in  our  coimtry  wcmld  pay 
closer  attention  to  the  example  set  by  the 
community  and  suburban  press. 


TMOOL  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MnXER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

The  United  States  is  highly  regarded 
for  Its  expertise  in  truck  manufacturing. 

Amid  the  Soviet  Union's  boasting  of 
space  exploits  comes  the  news  that  they 
have  failed  to  prrxluce  enough  eonunon 
commodities  to  develop  their  country 
After  50  years  of  communism,  the  Soviets 
want  to  now  import  American  capitali.'?- 
tlc  know-how,  simply  because  socialism, 
attractive  In  theory  does  not  work  in 
practice.  Our  system  works,  despite  the 
ratings  and  ravings  of  its  detractors— 
and  the  Communists  have  asked  the 
White  Motor  Co.  to  come  over  and  show 
them  how  to  build  trucks 


I-EAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  uiKUiimoud  cxmsent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to. 

Mr.   Carmey    <at   the    request   of   Mr 

Teague  of  Texas ' .  for  November  4  and 
balance  of  week,  on  account  of  oCBcia] 
business  as  member  of  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  Veysxy  tat  the  request  of  Mr 
Gerald  R.  Fo«d),  for  today  and  Novem- 
ber 2,  1971,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  AspiwALL,  from  2  pm.  November  3 
to  November  8,  1971,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oeralo  R  Ford)  ,  for  today, 
on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  for  today 
until  2:45  p.m..  to  attend  a  funeral. 

Mr.  MuRPHT  of  lUInois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr  Boccs) ,  for  today  and  November  2. 
on  account  of  death  In  family. 

Mr.  Lent  ^at  the  reqiiest  of  Mr  Gebalb 
R.  Ford  i .  for  November  2.  on  account  of 
illness  in  family. 

Mr.  Foley  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
CNbill)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  o.*Bcial 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legi.sla- 
tlve  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

•  Mr.  Patman  for  30  minutes  today  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  » 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DU  PowT)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter :  > 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cramb.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  UxcKLKR  of  Massac liuaetts.  for  5 
minutes.  Uxlay. 

(The  foUowinc  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Demholm  «  and  to  revise  and 


extend  their  remarks  and  Include  extra - 
neoas  matter; ) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Asrut.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to; 

Mr.  Fisher  to  revLne  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  H  R.  3 1 87 

(The  following  Members  (at  tlie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Du  PoNT)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  rcmarlis  and  include  addi- 
Ucnal  matter : ) 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Steele  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr  Ottde  in  five  instances. 

Mr  HoRTON. 

Mr  Pelly  ill  two  instances. 

Mr  Schwengel  \n  three  instances. 

Mr  AxDBRSON  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  four  instances. 

Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr,  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr  Morse  In  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Dwyeb  in  two  in.stances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wil.son. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  Instances. 

Mr  Powell 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wylie  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKiMNBY. 

Mr.  EaLENSORN. 

Mr.  ScuERLE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  McKevitt. 

Mr.  CoLO-iNS  of  Texas  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Landcrbbb. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances 

*The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Dbnuolm  >  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  addi- 
tional matter; ) 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr  Becich  in  five  in.stances. 

Mr.  MiTC«ELL  in  two  mstances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Corman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  tn  six  instances. 

Mr.  DiMGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachubetts. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO 

Mr  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Orasso  in  10  instancies 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  Instances 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  CEU.ER  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  six  instanc<c 

Mr.  Hacah  In  three  Inatooces. 

Mr  Kluczynski  in  two  instancga. 
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Mr  Fountain  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Eckharot. 

Mr  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr   Obey  in  eight  Instances. 

Mr  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Brademas  In  eight  Instances. 

Mr  Chappell  In  two  instances. 

Mr    Mazzoli. 

Mr.  HoLiriELD  In  two  Instances 

Mr    Price  of  Illinois  tn  two  InsUnce."!. 

Mr  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr     HlTNGATE. 

Mr   O'Hara  in  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S  861  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
omce  buUdlng  and  United  States  courthouse 
to  be  constructed  In  Atlanta.  Oeorgia  as  the 
•Richard  B  RuseeU  Pederal  Building";  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Public  Wortts 

S  1273  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  89- 
701  ns  amended,  to  extend  until  June  30. 
1973  the  expiration  date  of  the  Act  and  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  therefor,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Mercliant   Marine  and   Fisheries 

S  2687  An  act  to  authorize  the  acqul."!!- 
tlon  of  certain  real  property  in  square  724 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  WoriLs 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  Hays,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  btU  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R  4690.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  Slates  with  respect 
to  the  dutiable  status  of  certain  articles 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  hl.s  signature 
to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles ; 

8.  30  An  act  to  establish  the  Arches  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  Utah. 

8  137  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  In  Wyoming  to 
the  occupants  of  the  land 

S.J.  Res  167.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
authority  conferred  by  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of   1969 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordlngl>- 
'at  7  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.)  the 
Hou.se  adjourned  until  tomorrow  Tues- 
day. November  2,  l»71,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


1236.  A  letter  from  the  ChalmuiD  and  mem- 
bers. Federal  Borne  Loan  Bank  Board,  ti»na- 
mltUng  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  for 
calendar  year  1B70,  pursuant  to  section  17 
( b )  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1237.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commlaalon  of  the  United 
States,  tranamltUng  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commission  for  calendar  year  1870,  pur- 
suant to  various  provisions  of  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1238.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer, 
transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Oov- 
eriiment  Printing  Office  for  fiscal  year  1971; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1238.  A  letter  from  ttie  AsslsUnt  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorise  appropriations 
for  additional  coets  of  land  acquisition  for 
the  National  Park  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

1340.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  concession 
contract  for  the  continued  provision  of  ac- 
cr.mmodatlone.  facilities,  and  serrlces  for  the 
public  within  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  Na- 
tional Parks.  California,  for  a  two  year  term 
ending  September  30.  1973,  pursuant  to  67 
Stat,  271,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AtTalrs. 

1241  A  letter  from  the  President.  National 
Riillroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmlt- 
tlnft  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, pursuant  to  section  308(a)  of  Public 
Lhv.  91-518:  to  the  Comnalttee  on  Interstate 
a:.d  Foreign  Commerce. 

1242  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  state  of  raU  passenger  service 
and  the  efTectlveness  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970.  purstiant  to  section  308 
(bi  of  the  act  (Public  Law  91-618);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1243.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  repKjrt  on  the  backlog  of  i>endlng 
applications  and  bearing  cases  In  the  Com- 
mission as  of  September  SO,  1971.  pvirsuant 
to  section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act, 
a.<!  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1244.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Executive 
Director,  National  Conference  on  Citizen- 
ship, transmitting  a  report  of  the  audit  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Conference  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1971,  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  Public  Law  88-504:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RECBrvED  Prom  the  Comptbollib  OzNcaAL 
1246  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  pepKsrt 
on  the  examination  of  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  for  fiscal  year  1871  (H.  Doc 
No  92-172)  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

I24«.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  tranamltUng  a  draft  of  pix^xised  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  S52(a)  of  title  87, 
United  States  Code,  to  authortae  oontlnuance 
oX  IncenUve  pay  to  membwa  of  the  uni- 
formed servloeB  for  the  period  required  for 
hoepltallaatlon  and  rehablUtatloD  after  ter- 
mination of  missing  status;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Servloes. 


Mr.  EILBERG:  Conxmlttee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  417  Concur- 
rent resolution  to  commend  the  IntW'govern- 
mental  Committee  for  European  Migration 
for  Buccesafully  performing  valuable  hu- 
manitarian work  on  the  occasion  of  Its  aoth 
anniversary  (Rept.  No.  »a-6»e).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WAIJDIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S  996.  An  act  relating  to  the  transportation 
of  mall  by  the  U.8.  Postal  Service;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-597)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMIULAN ;  Committee  cm  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  H.R.  11341.  A  bill  to  pri - 
vide  additional  revenue  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purpoees.  with 
amendment  iRept  No.  92-S98)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  a  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  ttie  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prxjpcr 
calendar,  as  follows: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIU,  reports  cf 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  FLOWERS  on  the  Judiciary  H.R  4083. 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  William 
G.-eene  and  Jill  A  Greene  (Rept  No  92-596). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole 
House 


PUBLIC     BELLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr  BRINKLET 

HR  11494  A  bill  to  limit  US  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  BURLISON  of  Missouri : 
H.R  1149S  A  bill  to  encourage  national  de- 
velopment by  providing  Incentives  for  the 
establishment  of  new  (»  expanded  job-pro- 
ducing and  Job-training  industrial  and  com- 
mercial facilities  in  rural  areas  having  high 
proportions  of  persons  with  low  Incomes  or 
which  have  experienced  or  face  a  substantial 
loss  of  population  because  of  migration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  BURTON 
H  R.  11496,  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  provision 
of  the  National  Labw  Relations  Act  pro- 
hibiting the  certification,  as  the  bargaining 
representative  of  persons  employed  a*  guards, 
of  a  labor  organization  which  admiu  to  mem- 
bership, or  is  affiliated  with  an  organisation 
which  admits  to  memberahlp  employees  other 
than  guards,  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor, 

HJi.  11487.  A  bill  to  provide  that  nonprofit 
hospitals  and  employees  of  States,  and  pollti- 
oai  Bubdivlsions  thereof,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  (for  hlmse;i 
and  Mr.  Tkactti  of  California)  r 
H.R.  11498.  A  bin  to  amend  sectloD  351  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  enlarge  the 
class  of  persons  entitled  to  benefits  there- 
under to  Include  veterans  suffering  injury 
or  death  as  a  result  of  natural  disaster  oc- 
crurrlng  wtUle  they  undergo  treatment  In  a 
Veterans'  Admin Istrattaa  facility,  and  the  de- 
pendents of  su^  veterans;  to  the  Cooimit- 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON; 
H  R.  114W.  A  bill  to  Umlt  U.8  eootrtbutlons 
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t»  the  Onlted  NftUoos;  to  the  Committ«c  on 
Pulsion   Affairs. 

By  Ur.  IXJUaaU: 
H.a.  11500.  A  bin  to  ameiMl  ttoe  Internal 
RcTcnu*  Gode  at  1M4  to  allow  a  cradn  agatnat 
tiM  ttuHTldual  incoma  tax  to  a  tazpayar  wlio 
pa?s  tba  tuition  and  certain  reiatctl  lt«ma  of 
a  student  at  an  Institution  of  blgfaer  educa- 
tion, wbcra  tli«  taxpar^r  <u>d  '^^x  student 
a«nc  to  repay  tba  credit  (wltb  Interest)  to 
the  United  States  after  tbe  education  la  com- 
p'eted;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By   Mr    PAONTROY    (for  hlBiaelf.   Mr 
Mncra.   Mr.   FkAsaa.   Mr.   Dieos,   and 
Mr.  DKUAmat  : 
HJl.  11601.  A  bill  to  estat>Ilati  a  CMstrlet  of 
CoKimbia  Ovrclopment  Bank  to  moblUae  tbe 
capital  and  the  expertise  at  tie  private  com- 
munity to  provide  (or  an  organlrod  approadi 
to  '.he  problems  of  economic  development  In 
the  District  of  Columbia:    to  the  Committee 
on  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HAI^ESN  ( for  ttlnuaU  and  Mr 

Lorr.  and  Mrs   Hicks  of  Uasaacliu- 

setts)  • 
U.a.  U503.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing rrp*-f  *-^^  Improrements  to  his  resi- 
dence;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 


B#Mr.    HALPKRN    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Boa)  : 
HJl   1 1S03.  A  MU  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Penal  Reforni.s.   lo  the  Cimmlttee  on  the 
Judlc'.ary 

Pv  Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
HK  ilS04.  A  bill  to  enooura«e  national 
development  by  providing  Incentives  for  the 
estabtlshmeflt  of  new  or  expanded  Job-pro- 
ducing and  )ob  training  Industrial  aod  oom- 
merciiU  fiicililles  in  rural  areas  haTlng  high 
proportions  of  persons  with  low  incomes  or 
which  have  experienced  or  face  a  substantial 
loss  of  population  because  of  migration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commlllee  on 
Wavs  and  Meaus 

By  Mr  LiafNOJf; 
HR    uses    A  Wll  to  limit  VS    contrlbu- 
tlous  to  the  United  Nations:   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  ycjielga  Affairs 

By  Mr  MIKVA  (for  htm-seU,  Mr  Brsxi 
of  riorMa.  Mr    Esc  h  and  Mr   Owctn 
of  PennsTlranls ) 
H  R    11S06    A  bin  to  change  the  minimum 
ape    qualification   for   serving    as    a   Juror    In 
pyderal  coorta  frtnn  21  years  of  a(e  lo  18  years 
of  age.    to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By     Mr      MIKVA      (for     btmself.     Mr 
yspwTSoi.     Mr      PaASKB.     and      Mr 
OaiKM  of  Pennaylvanta)  ' 
HR     WbCn     K   bill    to   oompensate    victims 
of  crtmm  of  »lol«noe  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: to  the  Committee  on  tbe  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr  MOOKHKAO  <for  himself  and 
Mr  BaooHTTZuii  : 
HR  11508  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  IMl  to  npand  Amert«an 
exports  by  otillidn^  US. -owned  foreign  ctrr- 
reiicMs  to  pay  taoport  duties  oo  snoh  goods, 
and  for  ocber  purposes:  to  the  Oomnuttee 
on  Por^cn  Aflalra. 

By  Mr   PRICE  oi  Texas 
H.R.    lUOB.   A   bill    to   resdud   and    revoke 
Er.emberabty   at    tbs    Dxdted    States    In    the 
United  Matoas  and  tbe  tpecUUlaad  agautfes 
UMrreoi,  a<Ml  for  octaer  purposes,   to  the  Ocan- 
□uttee  oa  PavstcB  Agatrs. 
9f  Mr.  BOB: 
HA.  llftia  A  MU  to  anMAd  tbe  Internal 
R«««aiM  Co4«  U   1M4   wttb   rafard   to  UM 
eaefl^C  statMa  ol  setafaJM*  lagaBiaaMisM    to 
tbe  OooMBUaes  on  Way*  aad  Meens 
By  Mr.  BIESTKK: 
HJL   11511     A  bUl  to  aawad  tbe  Internal 
B«*«iUM  Oode  of   18M  to  prwMa  tba»  the 
deduction   for  expenses  paid  f'>r  esire  of  de- 


pen  ttents  tball  be  fully  arallable  to  both  male 
and  favala  tstyyers  wlttaosit  regard  to  tbelr 
marttal  stattis.  and  to  Incnaiis  tha  dollar 
limits  ott  sacta  dedoctton;  to  the  Coounlttee 
on  Ways  and  Misnii 

ByMr.  nSEDER: 
H.B.  lUlS.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Oocupa- 
Uon&I  SKfMy  asd  Health  Aet  ol  ino  to 
exempt  retmll  lumber  daalera  In  States  bav- 
inc  laws  regulatliig  safety  In  tbe  retail  lum- 
ber business  from  the  Federal  standards 
created  under  siKb  act:  to  the  Committee 
on  education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  UALPKaN  (for  himself,  Mrs 
Assoc.  Mr.  ALrxxtamm..  Mr.  Awosb- 
soM  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Aara*.  Mr 
Baaaco.  Mr.  Bbbsth.  Mr.  Biaoci.  Mr 
Buaitx  of  Massac  huaetta.  Mrs.  Cmis- 

HOLM.  Mr.  COLXJJIS  of  nilDOls,  Mr 
CoucutoM.  Mr  Dow,  Mr.  Domcah. 
Mr.  FaasEa,  Mr.  Hathjiwat.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  HASauicTOM.  Mrs.  Hicks 
of  Maasacbusetts,  Mr.  Hoarow,  Mr 
JoMsa  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr.  Koch 
Mr,  Maii«kx,  and  Mr,  MatsivMaoA)  : 
Hit  11612.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  tbe  Issu- 
ance of  tsFO-doUar  bills  bearing  tbe  portrait 

of —  ,  to  the  Ouminlltee  on  Banking  and 

Currency 

By  Mr.  HAt-FERN  (for  himself.  Mr 
Makuiij.  Mr  Moasc.  Mr  Nn,  Mr 
Pepcttb,  Mr  RiiDiNo,  Mr  RoexirruAL. 
Mr.     KuiBAi.,     Mr.     Ryan,     aitd     Mr 

HS..  1ISI4  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  iksu- 
ance  of  two-dollar  bills  bearing  the  portrait 
of  — -.  to  tbe  Couimitlee  on  Banking  and 

Currency 

By    Mr    UALPERN    (for    himself.    Mrs 
CUISHOI.M,  Mrs.  Uu  iLB  of  Miuii>achu- 
setts.   Mr.    Duncam.   Mr.   Muasa,    Mr 
Hawkims.   Mr    Aspim,   Mr.   UAsatNci- 
TOM.   Mr.    PEPFxa.   Mr.   Hoaro*!,   Mr 
Matsunaca.  Mr    Biagci,  Mrs    Aszuc. 
Mr    Ru&xxTUAi..  Mr.  Binutx  of  Mas- 
BAchusetts.  Mr    Dow,   Mr    Rtam,  Mr 
Koch.   Mr    Colxjns  of   Illln(4s.   Mr 
Junes  of  North   Carullua.   Mx    Mao- 
den.   Mr.   Rotsal.   Mr.    Anduson    oX 
Tennessee,  sjod  Mr.  Aucxanocx;  . 
H.R.  1151*.   A   bill    to  provide  for   the  Issu- 
ance of  two-doUsLT  bills  bearli^  the  portrait 
uf  Susan  B.  Anthony:   to  tbe  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    HALPEStN    (for    himself.    Mr 
Uathawat,  Mr    Rooxmo,  Mr.  BaiucH. 
Mr.    PXAaxa.    Mr     Nix.    Mr     SciicixEa. 
Mr.  CoDCHixN,  Mr.  Bsascu.  and  Mr 
MAzaou) . 
UJt.   11S18.  A   bill  to  provide   for   the  Issu- 
ance of  two-dollar  bills  bearing  Uie  portrait 
of  Susan   B    Anthony,    to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  KTBO0: 
HR   11417    A   bin    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1B64  to  provide  Income  tax 
simpltflcatlon.    reform,    and    relief   for   small 
b^ialneM:    to    tbe   Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means 

By  Mr  SIXES  (f'jr  hlmaelf,  Mr   Csans. 
Mr.  WasooMNia.  Mr    AsBrrr.  Mr    Be- 
Tnx.  Mr    BocHAMAJi,  Mr    Camp.  Mr 
Cum.    Mr.    Dow    H.    Ck-Aosnt,    Mr. 
Datv  at  South  Carallna,  Mr.  Omomm.. 
Mr.  ""--'■    Mr.  LiMAW.  Mr.  MarHB 
of  Oeorgte.  Mr.  Mnxaa  of  Ohio.  Mr 
Roc  Mr.  Rcr«aii.a,  Mr.  Satlok,  Mr. 
SBaBLXca.  and  Mr.  Smtsbs  i  : 
HR    11518    A  bill  to  limit  UB.  contribu- 
tions to  tbe  United  NaUoos.   to  the  Ctommlt- 
lee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mir.  TBOUPSON  of  Ocorgta: 
njL.  IISIB.  A  MD  td  eotMct  Inequities 
in  the  crediting  of  sick  leave  of  certain  ffir- 
BMT  iKSiiiiitssliiiiiirt  olBeers  of  tlte  Public 
Haaltb  Servtas  wbo  sequlred  eotiipe«lti«*  ciTiI 
ssmes  status  aiMl  traaafdrssd  to  clsl— d 
p<^tlons  in  the  Federal  WaUr  PoOution  Oob- 
ti'jl  Administration  subject  to  chapter  51  and 


subchapter  m  of  chapter  S3  c^  title  5,  tTnlt- 
ed  States  Code:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Offloe  and  Civil  Serrlee. 

By  Mr.  OONOHUE: 
H.J.  Res.  040.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the    President    to    proclaim    the    7th    day    of 
August   of  each   year  as  Purple  Heart  Day: 
to  the  <>]tnmtttee  on  the  Jucflclary. 
By  Mr   DRINAN 
HJ     Raa.   Ml.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an   amendment   to   tbe  Constitution  of   the 
United  -Stales  lowering  the  age  requirements 
f'>r  membership  in  tbe  Houses  of  Congress: 
to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    EDMONDSON 
H  J    Res    <»42.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   President   lo  proclaim  April    16,   1972.  as 
Jim  Tborpe  Day",  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   GUBSER 
H  J  Res  943    Joint   resolution    siithorlzJiig 
the  President  to  proclaim   September   15   of 
each  year  as  "ReBpect  for  the  Aged  Day",   to 
Uie  Conunlltee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIDNAIX: 
HJ.   Res.   044.  Joint   resolution   lo  extt'ud 
laws  relating  to  bousing  and  urbaii  develop- 
ment;    to    tbe    Committee    on    Banking    and 
Currency. 

By  Mr  GONZALEZ 
H  J.  Res.  946.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
UniUng  appropriations  for  the  hscal  veiir 
luva  for  actlTltlflS  for  which  prorlaion  wat^ 
made  In  the  Foreign  Assistance  siid  Related 
Fro^ams  AppropnaLk;in  Act.  197!.  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  tbe  OjmnUttee  on  Apftro- 
priallui^ 

By  Mr    MINI8H: 
H     Con     Res     442     Concurrent    resolution 
urging  review  of  the  TTnlted  Nations  Charter; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    ASPINAIX 
H.  Res.  078.  Resolution  authorlcing  addl- 
Uonal   investigative   authority   to  the  Com- 
imttec  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  to  tbe 
CX.>mDUttae  on  Rules. 

By     Mr.     CKLUESt     (for     hinaseif,     Mr 
Chappxi-i..   Mr    Clxvci^no.  Mr    t'ui.- 
vxa,  Mr  Davis  of  South  Carolina   Mr 
DowMDfC.   Mr    QoNSSLaz.   Mr    H«m- 
KsaaciusarT.      Mr       MiNSRAi.t.      Mr 
MoU/OHAN,    Mr    PsToa    of    Arkansas. 
Mr  Slack.,  and  Mr.  Whai.it  t 
H   P.fs  677  Resolution  calling  for  the  ship- 
ment of  Phantom  F-4   alrrraft  to  Israel   In 
order   to   maintain   tbe  arms  balance   in    the 
Middle    East,    lo    the   Committee   on   Foreign 
AITairs 

By  Mr  PEPPER- 
H   Res.  *78.  Besolutlop  expreeslnff  the  sen"e 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  srlth  re<ipert 
to  certain  matters  relating  to  phase  d  at  tbe 
President's  current  economic  program:  ttj  the 
Oommlttes  on  Banking  aiul  Currency. 
By  Mr   MITCHKIJ,: 
IL    Kes.    ti70.    Resolution      Health    BUl    of 
Rights,   to  the  Committee  on  luterstale  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  HEL8T08KI 
H  Res  980  Rewilntlrm  erpres-slng  the  sense 
.'f  the  House  of  Beprseentatives  relative  to 
ihe  Pakistani  Civil  War  and  the  furnishing 
of  relief  iMslstanee  to  persons  affected  by  It, 
to  the  Coounlttee  on  Foreign  AlTalrs. 


PRIVATE  BILI£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  role  XXn.  private 
blUa  and  re«oluUona  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  aji  followB: 
ByMr  BX7BTOW: 

HJL  imo.  A  bUl  for  the  r«lter  of  Klmiko 
IwanMSto   Ooeiz:    to   tha   Committee   on    the 

Judiciary  

By  Mr  nSHKR ' 

■  a.  11831.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Boy  A 
HarrsU,  Jr.:  to  ttm  oomaltts*  on  tb*  Jadl- 
ciary 
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A   LEGISLATOR  ASSESSES  THE  AT- 
Il'ITJDES    TOWARD    BLINDNESS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


or 


TUtGnns 


IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ATL.S 

Moudan,  November  l.  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  aftemoon  I  had  anticipated  ad- 
dreminc  a  Natloaal  Invitational  Sym- 
posium on  Attitudes  Toward  Blindnnm, 
sponsored  try  the  American  FoundatloD 
for  the  Blind,  In  New  York  City  on  the 
occasion  of  the  foundation's  50th  anni- 
versary. 

Thifi  sympoisium,  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  attitudes  on  the  subject  of  blind- 
ness, was  the  first  such  meeting  of  it6 
kind  to  afford  an  oppKirtunity  for  both 
national  and  regional  discussion  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is 
to  be  strongly  commended  for  promoting 
a  review  and  analysis  of  this  vital  area. 
Attitudes  have  a  very  real  impact  on  the 
degree  of  progress  In  resolving  critical 
issues  and  I  fed  this  Ls  particularly  true 
when  viewed  In  the  ctjntext  of  programs 
and  opportunity  for  our  blind  citizens. 

Regrettably',  due  to  the  Senate  consid- 
eration of  the  Foreign  As&istance  Act,  it 
was  impossible  for  mc  to  participate  per- 
sonally in  the  symposiam.  However,  the 
prepared  address  was  delivered  at  the 
limcheon  session  by  Phil  McQance,  legis- 
lative assistant  on  our  staff. 

Additionally,  at  this  seasion  Mr,  Har- 
old Rufiaell,  Chairman  of  the  Presidents 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped presented  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  plaiiue  expressing  appreciation 
and  commendation  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  "50  years 
of  service  to  persons  who  are  blind  or 
visually  impaired."  This  is  truly  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  foundation,  an 
organixation  which  has  demonstrated 
such  effective  leadership  In  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  and  programs  for  the 
blind.  As  a  member  of  the  President's 
Committee,  I  am  gratified  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  award. 

Mr.  Preaident,  I  asic  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks,  together  with  a 
news  release,  fact  sheet,  and  pnjgram 
for  the  symposium  be  printed  In  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKcoFn, 
as  follows: 

(Oommlttee   on   Labor   and    Public    Welfare. 
American   Foundation   for  the   Blind   50th 
Anniversary,    NaUonal,    InTltatlonal    8ym- 
poelum  on  Attitudes  Toward  Blindness] 
A    r.cr.TSLAToa    AsaxasKs   Ai-rrrDDXs   Towaao 
BiOMDKasa 
<  Remarks   by   Senator  Jctnttircs  RaMDOLnil 
I  weloooie  the  opportunity  to  participate 
In  the  Amerlean  Foundation  for  the  Blind's 
soth    Annlrersary   Sympoalum    on    Attitudes 
Toward    BUndnoes,    Tours   is   the   first   such 
meeting   whlcn   affords  an   opportualiy   for 
both   nationAl   and   reglcmal   dlscuMion.   In 
a  sense  this  occasion  provides  a  truJy  new 
CZVII M3fl — Part  1» 


dimension  to  aid  the  vital  efforts  toward 
programs  for  tbe  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped peraons.  I  certainly  view  it  as  su^ 
with  regikrd  to  my  activities  in  the  legislative 


Why  a  symposium  on  attitudes  toward 
the  blind?  I  believe  tills  question  Is  answered 
well  In  an  HEW  paper  on  'The  Structure 
of  Attitudes  Toward  the  Disabled."  It  states: 
"Our  attitudes  toward  the  disabled  are 
complex  and  less  enlightened  than  we  Imag- 
ine. We  need  more  light  on  the  formation 
of  such  attitudes,  for  this  can  suggest  points 
at  which  we  can  Interretie  to  shape  or  alter 
them.  Without  such  Insight,  negative  rather 
than  favorable  attitudes  are  apt  to  be  formed, 
and  once  formed  are  not  only  very  hard  to 
change  but  also  quite  damaging  to  the  re- 
habilitation process." 

BUndnesB  Is  not  a  burning  national  Issue; 
nor  will  It  generate  great  national  debate 
within  the  Ralls  of  Congress,  In  high  govern- 
ment circles:  and  among  the  pec^le  of  our 
Nation.  It  la  characteristic  that  Issues  which 
are  not  accorded  a  prominent  position  in  the 
scheme  of  national  debate,  discussion,  and 
decision  making  become  obscured,  nttle  un- 
derstood, and  subject  to  misinformation  and 
elaborate  myths,  with  substantially  poorer 
opp>ortunlty  for  effective  solution  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  issue  which  be- 
comes the  focus  of  "great  national  debate"  is 
assured  of  true  understanding,  followed  by 
an  alBrmatlve  remedy  The  validity  of  this 
statement  comes  to  us  very  quickly — ^povw^. 
hunger,  racism,  and  Vietnam,  all  of  which 
have  received  extensive,  continuing  and 
often  volatile  debate.  To  claim  that  any  o! 
these  Issues  have  been  resolved  would  be 
unrealistic  But  to  claim  that  each  of  th«n 
has  been  moved  slgnmcantly  closer  to  a  solu- 
tion would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  assertion , 
backed  by  tangible  evidence.  So  at  the  very 
outset  those  of  us  who  endeavor — and  I  In- 
clude in  this  reference  the  blind  themselves, 
the  professional  in  the  field  of  tuindness. 
and  lay  persons — to  foster  and  create  a  social 
structure  under  which  the  blind  can  achieve 
human  fulflllment  must  realistically  view 
the  challenge  as  It  exists.  It  Is  In  this  con- 
text, I  lielleve.  that  we  must  view  the  critical 
effort  to  find  effective  methods  of  altering  or 
changing  attitudes  toward  the  blind. 

I  certainly  feel  that  all  of  us  partlclpatilk 
In  this  symposium  accept  the  thesis  that 
attitudes  toward  tlie  blind  have  Impeded  the 
progress  of  blind  or  visually  Impaired  persoAs 
In  achieving  that  "human  fulflilment"  to 
which  I  have  referred  To  the  extent  possible, 
I  crystaJiize  and  define  what  I  mean  by 
human  fulflllment.  My  conception  of  this 
goal  is  embodied  In  the  wc»ds  of  the  famed 
American  novelist,  Thomas  Wolfe,  in  his 
Promise  to  America.  "To  every  man  his 
chance;  to  every  man.  regardless  of  his  birth, 
his  shining,  golden  opportunity.  To  every 
man.  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  lo  be  himself, 
arid  to  became  whatever  his  vision  and  man- 
hood can  oomhlne  to  make  him.  This,  seeker. 
Is  the  Promise  of  America  " 

That  Promise  of  America  Is  one  toward 
which  blind  persons  strive.  Ttt  attitudes  of 
our  society  on  blindness  presant  a  vary  real 
obstacle  In  the  path  to  this  goal 

Clearly,  the  subject  of  attitudes  toward 
the  blind  can  be  viewed  from  suuiy  vantage 
poinU.  Tbe  groups  I  referred  to  •arlier— the 
blind  themselves,  tbe  profMsiooal.  and  the 
lay  person — all  formulate  their  perapecUves 
or  attitudes  from  differing  bas^  of  experi- 
ence and  Unpacta.  It  is  equaUy  clear  that 
opinions  M  to  what  leads  to  certain  ideas 
about  the  blind  and  blindneaa  as  a  ham^iratf 
will  very  sharply,  even  to  the  «zt«it  of 
assessing  completely  opposite  causea.  I  oota- 


tnmt  on  this  point  to  emphaalae  that  my 
oonoept  ot  a«tltu<las  ooold  dlSsr  frooa  those 
of  you  who  have  been  parUdpatiag  in  this 
BfmfXMtxBn. 

I  am  etMifldent,  however,  that  asy  under- 
standing Is  much  dos^  to  yours  than  that 
of  the  public  generally.  And  from  my  vantage 
point,  I  may  have  a  better  grasp  of  tbe  f«d- 
Ings  at  the  majority  of  persona  ta  oar  society 
I  think  you  will  be  interested  In  knowing 
that  the  general  subject  of  welfare  reform 
has  brought  home  to  n^  a  very  critical  de- 
ficiency In  tbe  pubiic'B  understanding  and  at- 
titude toward  the  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons,  and  tbe  programs  for  tbem 
Letters  to  my  oince  reOact  a  deep  and 
genuine  eonoem  over  existing  wtifare  pro- 
grams— and  In  many  cases  extreme  opposi- 
tion to  these  programs  and  all  pending  wel- 
fare reform  proposals.  Tet,  the  writers  of 
many  of  these  eommunlcatlotia  liasten  to 
point  out  that  tbey  str«)gly  support  welfart 
OT  inconKe  maintenance  for  the  bUnd  and 
handicapped.  WhUe  stressing  the  absolute 
requirement  for  Job  training  and  opportuni- 
ties for  welfare  reetpients  gKierally,  they 
seem  to  say  that  tbe  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persona  are  probably  not  Interested 
In  Jobs  or  Job  training.  We  know  that  feeling 
Is  far  from  the  truth.  The  dlscoaraglng  aspect 
of  such  attitudes — and  I  fe^  they  are  exten- 
sive— is  tiiat  these  Indlvldaals  are  content 
to  dismiss  programs  for  the  blind  as  strlcUy 
welfare -oriented. 

I  also  sense  that  these  persons  poaeeas  the 
belief  that  an  elaborate  and  effective  system 
of  programs  suppwted  by  tremendous  gov- 
ernment and  private  expenditures  "to  take 
care  of"  the  blind  exists  la  oor  country  today 
We   recognise  that   this   is   not   a   valtd   as- 
sertion   As  Mr    Donald   A.  BebOB  streeaed  in 
his  research  report  on  the  "BUndness  Sys- 
tem" m  which  be  Includes  an  the  Interre- 
lated network  of  people,  organlsatlona,  rules 
and  activities  Involving  tbe  Mind:  "TIM  of- 
ficial   blindness  system   provides   ssi  »lmia   to 
only  a  relattvety  small  fraetloa  at  tboss  wbo 
are  actually  t>llnd  and  tilgtble  for  avistanoe 
Since  the  aenloes  o0sre<i  are  largely  edtiea- 
tlon,  rehabilitation,  and  ears,  only  aboat  X) 
percent  of  tbe  total  bUnd  populatioo  are  ac- 
tually t>elng  served  today.  la  gensral,  tbeae 
30  percent  are  either  ebOdren  with  the  single 
handicap  of  bllndaeas  or  adnlts  of  warfeti^ 
a«e    and    potsnUal    for    emfkloyaasnt. "    Mr 
Schon  adda  that:   "The  80  percent  wbo  re- 
ceive no  sernoaa  tend  to  be  those  without 
apparent  potential  for  emplOTiBent  or  sdu- 
catlonal  advancement:  the  a^sd.  the  mnltl- 
ple-bandlcappsd,    tbe    poor,    and    tae    low- 
sklllsd.  Bach  psrsons  are  bunted  aU  to  other 
systems     which    provide    »»«»»i— ri     tMeome- 
malntenanoe   or  custodial    cars,   or  ars   Ig- 
nored. A  sabstanUal  portktn  of  tbs  ao  per- 
cent may  reoelve  some  form  of  sopport  from 
tHe  Informal  system  ot  famUy.  tM^nte.  anti 
community.* 

Assnredly.  those  of  as  her*  reeognlae  ttaat 
tbs  ability  and  aamlng  power  of  the  Mine 
have  been  eCeetlvely  demonatratad  to  count- 
er oommonly  hsM  stsreotypss  ot  abject  beip- 
irnsnasi  and  sabalstaaee  on  weUara. 

Tbis  deaoanstratton  taaa  oantitbutad  In 
iarge  measors  to  poblle  and  rnngissilisul 
aceeptanes — So  tlte  degrss  it  pNssnUy  sx- 
lata — ot  tbs  value  at  rakaMUtatli^  tike  haad- 
icappsd.  not  oaly  tnm  a  hiiiiMiwttTlsn 
staodpotnt.  but  also  troa  the  laiKprtai  «f 
turning  tax  consumers  into  tirpajsn 
th(ou«a  Mstoradon  «<  tha  bandloappsd  to 
■alnful  entptarmsBt.  It  ass  lad  to  fcae  sub- 


it  prqgnMBs  (tf  i«aabiUtattaa.  I^s  oats- 
osfic  af  rsatortac  Uw  handlcappad  to  OBSdii. 
normal  Uv«a  and  te  t^kmtal  saopkHpaasat  is 
weU  aroeptsd.  wall  sstsbllshsd.  and  of  p(o««n 
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praoilciUlty  fur  tboee  closely  Inrolved  with 
Che  handicapped  But.  It  Is  not.  In  my  opin- 
ion,  generally  accepted   by   the  public 

And  we  have  a  loog  way  to  go  to  make 
sure  that  everr  handkiapped  p*non,  parttcu- 
larly  those  wbo  have  ■•ver*  tiaDili<»p«,  f 
aaaured  ot  adequate  service.  Too  many  blind, 
deaf-blind,  and  other  severely  handicapped 
tndlvlduala  are  doC  being  served.  Too  many 
with  a  real  potential  lor  oompetUive  em- 
ployment ax«  being  placed  In  sheltered  work- 
shops  when  more  Latenalve  eHorts  by  reba- 
blUtatioD  workers  could  open  better  Job  op- 
portunltica  tor  them.  We  need  to  greatly 
expand  U>e  total  rebatollltatloD  program:  and 
in  that  expended  prograio.  we  need  to  re- 
lorus  priorities  to  Biake  sure  that  the  blind 
and  others  with  severe  handicaps  are  given 
the  services  they  need  and  that  the  rehahUl- 
tatioa  spedsllsts  wbo  work  with  them  are 
f^iveu  the  time  necessary  to  provide  proper 
iiervlce 

You  are  aware  of  my  particular  ooncem 
for  employment  opportunities  for  the  blind. 
Tills  Is  a  task  to  which  I  have  devoted  elXort 
over  a  period  ot  wamnf  years. 

In  103«.  aa  a  member  of  the  United  States 
House  ot  Bepraeentartlves,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  coauthor  with  Senator  Morris  Sbeppard  ot 
1'ezas  the  measure  which  established  the 
blind  vending  stand  program.  This  legisla- 
tion has  given  the  opportunity  lor  blind  men 
and  women  to  become  self-supporting,  taji- 
paylng  dtlflens  while  demoiistraUDg  to  the 
public  that  Individuals  with  this  handicap 
can  be  capahle  and  productive  workers.  Con- 
gress authorised  the  program.  Blind  persona 
themselves  did  the  rest.  They  have  worked 
diUgeoUy  ••  small  baslneas  entrepreneurs 
serving  Oovemment  employees  and  the  pub- 
lic In  sns<^k  bars  and  other  types  of  vending 
facilities. 

When  the  Rsnrtnlph -Sbeppard  Act  became 
law.  employment  opportunities  for  blind  per- 
sona were  severely  limited  and  the  public 
equated  bUndneas  with  helplessness  and  the 
beggar  on  the  street  oomer.  I  feel — and  I  be- 
llere  you  abare  this  feeling — that  blind  oon- 
oeslnnslres.  now  orer  S.400  ot  them  have 
oontilbated  greatly  to  changing  that  tmsge 
ot  hiilplfssnfes  into  one  of  ability.  Their  d«m- 
oDstraUona  of  ability  faclUtated  the  aco^t- 
anoe  of  all  type*  of  handicapped  workers  by 
Industry  and  Inilaenoed  the  establlahment  of 
public  poUcy  to  provide  training  and  job  op- 
portunitlee  for  our  handicapped  citizens. 
Now  we  are  embsrked  on  a  major  effort  to 
Improve  and  trpund  this  program— a  neoes- 
sary  effort  If  It  is  to  contlnoe  as  a  viable 
opportuiiity  program  for  blind  persons. 

Yet.  polls  reveal  that  SO  percent  of  persons 
In  s  national  tampMng  favored  institutional- 
izing a  blind  young  man:  only  t6  percent 
favored  sheltered  employment  for  him:  and 
only  44  pel  eiunl  b^lered  he  eould  work  slde- 
by-slds  with  others  at  a  regular  Job.  More 
than  half  the  people  Interviewed  believed 
that  handicapped  pereons  should  not— I  em- 
phasize not — be  m  regular  employment  Tet. 
the  dcvek3|Mnent  of  programs  of  employment 
mxiet  take  Into  consideration  this  overwbelm- 
tng  need  to  rtiange  the  attlttidea  of  oar  eltl- 
zeary  Despite  eaee  histarles  of  those  employ- 
ing handleepped  ImtlvKltials  replete  with 
reoorda  of  saceeH,  goeemmeat  and  private 
agencies  have  aoC  been  fully  sueceseful  In 
cummunleattng  the  facts  to  the  puUlc.  In 
an  protiabUny.  those  wbo  read  or  beer  of 
sack  enrreesfe  think  it  Is  wonderful  bat  do 
not  see  how  it  sppflse  to  thent  Information 
on  abUHy  of  the  handicapped  worker  mtist 
be  taHofed  to  tbe  speeifle  Industry  and  bust- 

I  Oo  tMJt  know  wbetber  It  la  syBiptoRiatlc. 
bot  only  a  very  few  of  tbe  btlla  Introdtireed 
to  Cimti'if  to  aid  tlM  haadleapped  Involve 
Job  oppertanMee  or  lehabtUtatton  toverd 
employiBeat.  I  araAy  bcUeve  end  I  bepe 
yon  sgree  <tist  ttale  emphasts  mtist  be  al- 
tered to  a  better  balance  betw«en  direct  aid 
and  rehabtlliatlon  and  employment  services. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Out  of  a  total  working  age  population  of  over 
110  milUoa  persona  there  afe  approximately 
11  mllUon  persons  wbo  ai«  handicapped  or 
pussesa  a  handicap  serious  enough  to  Inter- 
fere with  earning  a  living.  This  is  an  average 
of  one  out  of  every  ten.  Obviously,  the  seg- 
ment of  the  pcqtulatlon  which  must  be 
reached  is  present — and  it  Is  high.  But  we 
caa  and  we  must  bring  Into  being  an  under- 
standing of  the  problem  and  succeed  In  solv- 
ing it — and  hopefully  In  tbe  near  future. 

The  catastrophic  nature  of  blindness — 
possibly  the  moat  dreadrd  of  handicaps — 
results  in  a  very  complex  pattern  of  atti- 
tudes. As  I  stated  earlier,  more  complex  than 
we  imagine. 

While  many  persons  feel  the  needs  of  the 
blind  are  being  fulfilled,  others  wbo  might 
be  motivated  to  foeter  tbe  cause  of  the  blind 
are  impeded  by  the  so-called  "it  oould  hap- 
pen to  me"  anxiety.  Together  with  this  atti- 
tude, la  the  seeming  depreeqlon  which  grows 
from  close-association  or  continuing  work 
with  blind  people.  Tills  depreealon.  I  feel 
exists,  even  when  able-bodied  persons  are 
working  with  those  handicapped  Individuals 
who  "have  made  It"  so  to  speak.  Rather  than 
sharing  the  Joy  of  accomplishment  with  the 
blind,  people  tend  to  conoentrate  only  on 
the  aflllctton.  Now,  I  realize  that  this  par- 
ticular attitude  can  be  leaeened  by  a  con- 
tinuing association  with  the  blind.  But,  it 
does  present  a  barrier  to  Initial  Invoivement 
and  many  conoemed  persons  never  breech 
this  Initial  barrier. 

At  the  same  time,  blind  people  are  viewed 
as  being  Inwardly  unhappy  and  full  of  self- 
pity  How  often  have  we  beard  the  comment 
regarding  a  blind  or  handicapped  person : 
"How.  can  he  be  so  cheerful?"  This  attitude 
presupposes  an  abnormal  emotional  state 
and  an  Inability  to  adjust  to  a  severe  afflic- 
tion. Tbe  rejection  of  a  "happy  and  fulfilled  ' 
blind  Individual  works  against  normal  rela- 
uonsblps  with  tbe  blind. 

Possibly  you  wlU  feel  that  my  emphasis 
on  tbe  Impact  of  attitudes  on  programs  for 
tbe  blind  is  misplaced.  I  am  tbe  first  to 
acltnowledge  that  overly  stressing  programs 
can  result  In  damaging  attitudes,  particu- 
larly when  such  programs  are  formulated 
and  dominated  by  tboee  who  are  not  blind. 
Even  for  the  profetaloiuU  wltb  a  history  of 
work  with  and  for  tbe  blind,  there  will  be 
many,  many  times  when  he  does  not  know 
what  Is  the  most  effective  solution  to  the 
problem  area.  Thla,  of  course.  Is  true  In 
^jm  degree  for  tbe  volunteer  or  lay  person. 
^S  blind  know  best  what  their  require- 
ments, desires,  and  needs  are  and  how  beet 
to  secure  them.  Tills  may  seem  self-evident, 
but  we  have  not  translated  it  Into  a  guiding 
principle  in  the  administration  of  programs 
for  tbe  Wind. 

Dr.  Scbon  asks  the  question  "Why  have 
the  design  and  mix  of  official  services  been 
so  unresponsive  to  changes  in  the  needs  and 
capacities  of  the  blind?"  His  response  U: 
••That  for  good  bureaucratic  reasons,  agencies 
tend  to  behave  as  If  they  believed  that  the 
blind  need,  or  should  have,  the  service  which 
happen  to  be  offered  by  the  agencies  rather 
than  that  agencies  should  modify  services  In 
response  to  changing  characteristics  of  the 
blind  population.  ThU  is  true  both  of  the 
kinds  of  services  offered  and  of  the  methods 
or  techniques  by  which  such  services  are  to 
be  delivered  " 

Obviously,  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of 
the  blind  is  enhanced  by  greater  Input  and 
control  from  the  blind.  Today,  the  Usue  of 
promoting  Increased  client  control  and  Input 
strongly  Influences  much  of  the  discussion  of 
government  aid.  It  Involves  substantial  and 
vital  areas  of  public  concern. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
a  legUtator's  asseeament  of  attitudes  toward 
bimdneas  My  comments  certainly  do  not  en- 
compass even  the  majority  of  problem  areas, 
but  they  do  reflect  those  aspects  which  In 
mv  opinion  are  critical.  Your  symposium  Is 
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investigating  in  depth  the  many  complex  at- 
titud4-s  And  I  am  confident  that  from  your 
work  will  come  constructive  and  meaningful 
suggestions  and  recommendations.  You  may 
be  assured  of  my  Intense  interest  in  yoiu  re- 
ports. We  will  work  together  to  create  a  lietter 
life — toward  a  new  era  of  opportunity  for  the 
blind 

S<"i«imffr8  IfsOM  12  Cotnrmm  To  VkwrtcirsTX 

AT  Seminah  of  AMxaicaM  Foundation  f\>« 

Blind  on  &Oth  AMNrvzasABT 

Sixty  sclentlBtB  and  technologists  from  a 
d  .zen  eountrtes  will  converge  on  New  York 
U;e  in  October  for  a  three-day  seminar  (Oct. 
25  27)  sponsored  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion ff>r  the  Blind.  The  conference  will  be 
keyed  to  the  theme  "Science  and  Blindness: 
RetrospMctlve  and  Prtjepectlve."  The  Founda- 
tion, a  national,  non-profit  advisory  agency 
bervmg  the  entire  field  of  blindness,  will  con- 
duct the  seminar  as  part  of  a  week-long  series 
of  activities  marking  Its  fiftieth  anniversary 

Other  major  events  for  the  week  will  be  a 
two-day  symposium  directed  towards  atti- 
tudes on  blindness  (Oct  28-2*1.  and  pres- 
entation of  the  1971  Mlgel  Medal  to  Dr 
Jerome  B  Wlesner.  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  at  a  ban- 
quet Oct  27.  Dr.  Wleener  will  receive  the 
medal,  awarded  annually  by  the  Foundation 
for  outstanding  service  In  the  field  of  blind- 
ness The  medal  Is  named  for  the  late  M  C 
Mlgel.  first  president  of  the  Foundation  The 
Foundation  Is  honoring  Dr.  Wlesner  for  hl.s 
efforts  In  fostering  technological  research  at 
M.I.T.  which  has  been  designed  to  alleviate? 
the  problems  of  visually  Impaired  persons, 
especially  In  the  areas  of  reading  and  mo- 
bility The  same  evening  will  see  Lord  Fraser 
of  Ivinsdale  receiving  the  Helen  Keller  In- 
ternational Award  for  Outstanding  Service 
to  Blind  Persona,  presented  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  The  latter  is 
an  aflUlate  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  The  British  Industrialist ,  blinded 
In  action  during  World  War  I,  was  cited  for 
the  Helen  Keller  Award  because  of  his  w<irk 
as  board  chairman  and  as  the  Inspirational 
leader  of  the  famed  St.  Dunstan's  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  for  tbe  Blind  In  England. 

All  of  tbe  functions  will  take  place  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel   and  will   be  by  Invitation  only 

John  8  Crowley,  president  of  tbe  Founda- 
tion, will  t>e  general  chairman  of  tbe  science 
seminar  Dr.  Wlesner  will  be  honorary  chair- 
man Joseph  Kohn,  executive  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
will  be  chairman  for  tbe  attitudes  on  bllnd- 
ueas  symposium 

Dr.  Irving  F.  Lukoff,  associate  professor  of 
social  work  research.  Columbia  University. 
and  Oscar  Cohen,  national  program  director 
of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nai 
Brl'.h.  win  be  the  keynote  speakers  at  the 
symposium.  Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 
(D-W.Va)  will  be  the  luncheon  q^eaker  on 
Oct  28. 

AFB's  60th  ANNrvEXSABT,  2-Day  National 
Invitational  STMPosit'M  on  ArrrruDis, 
Fact  Shxet 

A  two-day  symposium  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  attitudes  on  the  subject  of  blindness 
The  first  such  meeting  of  lu  kind  which  will 
afford  an  opportunity  for  both  national  and 
regional  discussion 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  many  leaders  In  the 
field  of  S4.. vices  to  people  who  are  blind  that 
attitudes  conceived  from  misinformation 
have  dogged  the  footsteps  of  progress  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

This  symposium  will  In  part  reflsct  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind's  concern 
for  the  field  It  represents,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  exploration  of  attitude*  In  the  American 
society  seems  to  be  so  appropo. 

Approximately  120  persons  will  be  Invited 
to  attend  this  symposium.  Attendance  will 
be  by  invitation  only  It  Is  hoped  that  aa 
broad  a  representation  from  throughout  the 
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country  as  possible  can  be  achieved,  since 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  symposium  Is  for 
the  conduct  of  a  like  symposium  on  attitudes 
later  within  each  of  AFB'a  Hz  regions. 

Mr  Joseph  Kohn,  KxecuUvs  Director  of 
the  New  Jersey  ComnUssloa  for  tbe  Blind. 
win  serve  as  sympoaium  chairman.  The  two 
major  speakers  will  be  Dr  Irving  F.  Lukoff, 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work  Researcli 
at  Columbia  University,  and  Mr  Oscar  Cohen. 
National  Program  Director  of  the  Antl -De- 
famation League  of  B'nal  BYlth. 

BTMPOSIUM    OBCANIZATION 

The  morning  of  Thursday.  October  28ih, 
wUl  be  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  two 
master  papers  by  each  of  our  two  outstand- 
ing speakers.  During  the  second  half  of  that 
day  each  Invitee  will  participate  in  a  section 
to  which  he  has  been  assigned  prior  to  the 
symposium.  The  discussion  seclloiis  wiU  con- 
sist of  approximately  30  to  35  persons  eath 
The  BecUon.s  wUl  be. 

1.  The  role  of  people  who  are  blind  and 
their  families  In  the  development  of  at- 
titudes. 

2.  The  role  of  agencies  and  professionals 
In  the  field  of  services  to  people  who  are 
blind  in  tbe  development  of  attitudes 

3  Tbe  role  of  agencies  and  profeaslontas. 
outside  the  field,  providing  services  to  peo- 
ple who  are  blind  In  the  American  com- 
munity, in  the  development  of  attitudes 

4.  The  American  community,  which  In- 
cludes media.  legislation,  education,  etc.  in 
the  development  of  attitudes 

Bach  of  tbe  discussion  sections  win  begin 
with  a  reactor's  presenutlon  which  would 
represent  a  prior  distillation  of  the  two 
morning  papers  as  it  applies  to  that  section 
The  discussion  win  continue  through  Thurs- 
ilay  afternoon  and  pick  up  again  on  Friday 
morning  There  will  be  a  general  session  Fri- 
day afternoon  at  which  time  tbe  recorders 
of  each  of  the  discussion  secUons  will  submit 
their  reports.  On  both  Thursday  and  Friday 
all  tbe  invitees  aUl  be  guests  of  the  AFB  s 
at  a  special  luncheon. 

The   purpose    of   this   symposium    Is   two- 
fold: 

1  To  bring  Into  focus  attitudes  as  thev 
now  exist  throughout  the  American  com- 
munity related  to  people  who  are  blind  and 
blindness— to  explore  methods  of  altering  or 
changing  attitudes,  should  thU  be  desirable 
for  tbe  «>eneflt  of  people  who  are  blind 

2  The  American  Ptoundatlon  for  the 
Blind,  aa  an  expression  of  Its  intense  concern 
for  this  problem,  has  planned  to  support  and 
Rive  leadership  to  a  symposium,  following 
the  same  format,  in  each  of  lu  six  regions 
The  selection  of  Invitees  to  the  New  York 
symposium,  therefore,  win  be  based  parUv 
upon  geographical  location,  since  It  is  hoped 
that  these  persons  win  be  prepared  to  give 
leadership  on  the  regional  level. 

The  organizational  format  of  the  New 
York  symposium  should  supply  the  field 
with  six  producta—a  paper  from  each  of  the 
two  principal  speakers,  and  a  paper  from 
each  of  the  four  reactors- which  will  be  dls- 
tributed  in  addition  to  those  materials  re- 
sulting from  the  regional  symposiums. 
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this    sympoirtum    be    dedicated    to    "Father 
Ttom  " 

John  8.  Ckowlbt, 
President,  Board  Of  Truattet, 
Americ«tn  FovniatUyn  for  me  Blind,  Inc 
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a   STATEMENT 

"The  great  need  to  do  away  wltb  the  false 
nouous  about  biiiidnesa  generaUy  current  and 
to  replace  these  with  true  ones  Is  obvious 
thla  involves  doing  away  with  the  living  In 
darkness'  idea  of  bUndness  ...  as  helpless,  de- 
pendent, pitiable  people  who  are  somehow 
different'  from  the  rest  of  us  who  make  up 
normal  society  .  replacing  all  these  mls- 
concepuons  and  sterotypes  which  result  from 
tliem  with  accurate  and  concrete  Ideas  .  .  it 
means  geiung  across  the  truth  that  biii.d 
people  are  individuals  who  have  a  severe 
handicap  certainly,  but  a  handicap  that  can 
be  overcome  so  as  to  make  normal  active 
living  not  tbe  exception  among  bllnji  persons 
but  the  general  rule." 

Rev   Thomas  J   Cazzoll. 
BUndness  ( what  It  Is.  what  It  docs  and  how 
Icj  live  with  U) . 

PROGRAM 


Program.  National  lN\iTATioNaL  Stmpostom 
ON  ATTrrunBB  Towar*  BLntONsas.  Octobfr 
2»-29,  1971,  50TH  ANNnrzasAax 

DIOrCATTON 

Over  the  years,  blindness,  as  a  social  chal- 
lenge, has  attracted  the  concern  a.nd  Imagi- 
native Involvement  of  some  truly  outatand- 
Ing  persons. 

Father  Thomas  J  Carroll  was  one  of  those 
persons.  mj"mi 

He  died  April  34,  1»71. 

m.^'K"*',?^'^  leadership   wiu   be   sorely 
missed  by  all  of  us.  ' 

His  ooncem  for  "Attitudes"  aa  a  vital  lasue 
Which  must  bs  dealt  with  had  much  to  do 
with  the  development  of  thla  •ympoalum, 

n  la  Indeed  both  fltung  and  proper  that 


Thundaf.  October  Zg,  1971 
Genera;  Meeting— 9  00  am.  Noon 
Symposium   Chairman— Ur.   Joseph   Kohn 
I  Executive  Director.  New  Jersey  Commission 
Jor  the  Blind.  J 

/nnrocaftoa 
Welcome 

Mr  John  S.  Crowley— President.  AFB 
Bjurd  of  Trustees. 

Introductiori  and  orientation 

Mr  Harold  Q.  Roberu  (A.F.B.  Associate 
Director  for  Service). 

Introduction  of  Dr.  Irving  P  Lukoff  (Asso- 
ciate Professor.  Social  Work— Columbia  Uni- 
versity) by  M1S.S  Bljjabeth  Maloney  (Assist- 
ant ExocuUve  Director  — Tbe  Indtislrial  Home 
for  the  Blind) 

Introduction  of  Mr.  Oscar  Cohen  (National 
Program  Director- -Anti -Defamation  League 
of  b-nal  Brlth)  by  Mr  WUllam  T  Snyder 
(Wmiam  T  Snyder  Associates— BalUmore 
ilsryland). 

Thursday.  October  28.  i»7i 
Lunrheon-  Noon  2;00pm 
Chairman     Mr.  Harold  Q.   Roberts   (AJB 
Associate  Director  for  Service) . 

Introduction  of  Mr.  David  Huffman 
•  Broadway  Production-  Butterflies  are 
Free")  by  Prof.  Theodore  F.  Chllda  (Direc- 
tor, Special  EducaUonal  Services  Program- 
Lciig  Island  University). 

IntroducUon  of  Miss  Gloria  Swanson 
(Broadway  Production—  ButtertUes  are 
Free")  by  Judge  Reese  Robrabn  (President 
American  Council  of  the  Blind)  (Judge' 
Ma^'istrate  Court— Topeka,  Kansas) . 

PresentaUon  to  AJ.B.  by  Miss  Jean  R 
Hebeler  (President.  Co»incU  for  ExcepUonal 
Children)  iHead.  Special  Bducatlon  Depart- 
ment— University  of  Maryland). 

DIStrsiSION    CROL-rs 

TKwsdaji.  October  It,  1971 
2;00pjn-4:30pjm. 
Group  I— Blind  Persons  and  Their  FamUlea 
Discussion    Leader:    Mr.  Donald   F.   Simp- 
son. Commissioner.  Region  V — Social  and  Re- 
habUltaUon  Services.  Department  of  Health 
Bducatlon,    and    Welfare.    Chicago,    minols' 
Reactor.    Dr    David   Mendelson,   Assistant 
Director,  SUte  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Sacramento,  California. 

Recorder:    Miss    Jessamine    Cobb     ATS 
Regional  Consultant^Begion  in. 

Group  n— Agencies  and  Professionals  la  tbe 
Field  of  the  Blind 
Discussion  Leader;  Mr.  CUy  Coble.  Super- 
mundent.  School  for  iht  Blind.  Donataon. 

Reactor;  Dr   Cbarlea  Stewart.  Dean.  Grad- 


uate ebhool   of   Social   Work,  TTniversItv   of 
Georgia,  Athens.  OeorgU. 

Recorder:'  Mr    Oraien   E    Catledge    AFB 
Regional   Consultant — Region  IV. 
Group  m— Agencies  and  Profeasionali  Out- 
aide  the  Field  of  the  Blind 

Discussion  Leader  Mr.  Bernard  Posner 
Deputy  Executive  Secretary.  President  s  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicappwl 
Washington,  DC 

Reactor  Mr  C  Owen  Prtlard,  Director 
State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  Augusta 
Maine 

Recorder     Miss    A     Marie   Morrison    AFB 
Regional  Consultant — Region  n. 
Group  IV— American  Commnnity-Med;a 
Legislation    Education' 

Discussion  Leader:  Mr.  Burt  L  Uslev  Ex- 
^utlve  Director,  SUte  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Austin.  Texas 

o.^^f*^'"'  '*'  ^^  ^**-  Kie<^tlv*  Direct-. r 

State  Departmeiu  of  Social  Services.  Denver 

Colorado. 

B^f"*^     "^    Edward   R.   Murray.   AJB 
Regional  Con-sultant — Region  V 

PROORAM    iBiaccranoM  oaoups) 

Friday.  October  29.  1971 

9  00  a  m  -Noon 

Group  I- Blind  Persons  and  Their  Fam- 
ilies. 

Group  n— Agencies  and  ProfesslonaU  in 
the  Field  of  the  Blind 

Group  in— Agencies  and  Pnrfessionafc 
OuuBlde  the  Field  of  the  Blind. 

Groups  rv— American  Comm unity— Media 
Leg.slatlon,  Educauon. 

Friday.   October  29.  1971 

Luncheon 

Noon-2;00  pjn. 
Chairman -Mr.  M.  Robert  Bamett  (Execu- 
tive Director— American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind) . 

Introduction  of  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 
West  Vb^nla  (D  ).  by  Dr.  Peter  J  SaUnoi. 
(Adminutratlve  Vice  President— The  Indus- 
trial  Hontc  for  the  Bind). 

Presentauon  to  A^FJB.  by  Mr  Hamid  Bus- 
seU  (Chairman.  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped) 

FINAL    aSPOST    MKrriNb 

FridA]/,  October  29,  1971 

2:00  pjn.-»:SO  pjn. 

S>-mpo6lum   Chairman— Mr    Joseph    Kohn 

(Executive  IXrectcr    New  Jersey  Commlssl<M^ 

for  tbe  Blind)  v.*«xiHuw«i 


Group  I— Blind  Persons  and  Tbelr  PamOias 
Reporter      Mtas    Jessamine    Oobb     AFB 
RegtonaU  Consultant — Ra^ooal  m. 

Group  IT— Apenctes  and  Profeselooals  in  the 
Field  of  the  BUad 
Reporter     Mr   Oraien  Catledge    AFB    Re- 
gional Consultant — Region  IV. 

Group  III— Agencies  and  Profeasiooals 
Outside  tbe  FieM  of  ttf  Blind 
Reporter:    Miss   A    Marie  Morrlscm    AFB 
Regional  Ooosultaot — Region  n. 

Group  IV  — American  OotBmunlty — itnSim 
LegisiatlMH.  Btfneation 
Reporter:    Mr    Ktward   R.    Murrav    AFB 
Regional   Consultant — nsglfsi  V. 

STM1^)sIrM  ptjtNKntc  coMMrmx 
Service  Adriaory  Committee  aiefliberj 

Miss  Blaabeth  Maloney.  chairman  (As- 
sistant Executive  Director  The  IB<\Mtiial 
HoBte  for  tbe  BUxmI)  . 

Mr.  Jriipfc  KohB  (B»«uU*«  rHrcctor.  New 
Jcrssy  CcouBlaBion  for  tbe  BItad). 

Mr    Leland   C    Sanbora    (riaiif    ~u|imi. 
tendeat.    New    Tcark    State    School    for    the 
Blind). 

A^JB  «ta/ 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Carolaai.  A^A.  Regional 
Consultant — R««ion  I. 
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Mr.  Harold  O.  Roberts,  A.F.B.  Aaeoclate 
Director  for  Service. 

Mrs.  Doris  P.  Sausser,  Af  B.  Director,  Com- 
munity Services  Division. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Wolf,  A.P.B.  Regional  Con- 
srultant — Region  VT. 

Miss  Marlon  V.  Wurster.  A.FB  Director, 
Program  Development  Division. 

S]/7nposium  coordlJiator 
Mr   R.  Roy  Rusk.  A  P  B    Director.  Program 
PUiutlng  Department. 


URGE  BUFFALO  HONOR  PULASKI 
AT  BICENTENNLU.  FETE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NrW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  planning  Is 
beginning  at  «dl  levels  of  Oovemment 
for  the  observance  In  1976  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  American  Revolution. 

This  Is  an  Important  anniversary  in 
our  Nation's  history  and  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  every  opportunity  will  be  seized 
to  make  tlie  most  of  the  occasion.  I 
feel  we  have  a  golden  chance  to  rekindle 
our  patriotic  spirit  in  our  country. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned  about  the 
seeming  delay  in  getting  some  planninii; 
underway.  Proper  arrangements  for  .such 
an  important  event  need  to  be  crystallized 
early  so  that  every  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation will  have  an  opportunity  to  tako 
part,  and  every  possible  variation  on  an 
observance  can  be  considered. 

In  my  home  city  of  Buffalo.  NY..  I 
have  proposed  as  the  key  to  our  observ- 
ance that  the  community  erect  a  memo- 
rial to  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski-,  a  hero  and 
patriot  of  the  American  Revolution. 

I  made  the  recommendation  In  a 
speech  recently  to  the  Buffalo  chapter. 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  I  am 
gratified  by  the  favorable  respoiLse  which 
my  recommendation  has  received. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  orKanization 
and,  in  particular,  its  president,  Mr 
Chase  Viele,  for  their  support  and  coop- 
eration In  our  effort  to  get  Buffalo's  plan- 
ning for  the  bicentennial  imderway. 

In  suggesting  the  memorial  to  Pulaski, 
I  feel  it  Is  most  appropriate  for  our  com- 
munity, in  view  t>oth  of  the  city's  large 
Polish- American  population  as  well  as 
the  significant  role  which  was  played  by 
Pulaski  in  the  fight  for  independence 
nearly  200  years  ago. 

At  the  dinner  I  was  pleased  to  receive 
the  SAR  Good  Citizenship  Medal.  Also, 
honored  with  a  similar  award  was  Dr 
Charles  A.  Messner,  professor  emeritus 
of  foreign  languages  at  Buffalo  State 
University  College  and  a  former  SAR 
chapter  president. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  text  of  my  speech  at  the  3d 
annual  'Victory  Dinner  of  the  Buffalo 
chapter. 

ADDKCSS     BT     HOK.     THAOTimS     J.     Dttlski     4T 

Thiko  Atrtrau.  VicTomr   DtNim,   Buttalo 
CHAPTSa.  8oM8  ov  m  Amkrican  Rxtolc- 

TTOM,    OCTOIBB    33.    1071 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Buffalo 
Chapter.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
distinguished  guasts,  ladle*  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  speotal  honor  for  me  to  he  Invited 
to  Join  with  you  at  this  third  annual  victory 
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dinner  You  are  her*  oboervlng  the  annlver- 
sairles  of  the  British  capitulations  at  Sara- 
toga on  OetolMr  17,  1777,  and  at  Torktown 
on  October  IB,  1781. 

I  am  quit*  well  avare  of  the  purposes  and 
the  objectives  of  your  organization.  While 
fundamentally  a  patriotic  group,  your  In- 
terests extend  as  well  to  the  historical  and 
educational  aspects  of  our  Nation's  fight  for 
Independence  200  years  ago 

Perhaps  more  than  ever  In  our  history,  we 
need  the  active  Influence  In  the  community 
of  organizations  such  as  yours  Many,  many 
men — and  women,  too — have  given  up  their 
Uvea  over  the  years  to  protect  our  Nation's 
independPnce  and  to  Improve  our  way  of 
life. 

RKASOIt'   FOB    CONCSKN 

This  Is  not  what  I  came  to  discuss,  but  1 
do  not  want  to  pass  up  the  opportunity  to  say 
to  you  that  all  of  us  have  reason  to  be  greatly 
conrerned  about  some  of  the  things  which  are 
going  on  In  our  country  today. 

I  am  an  American— and  very  proud  of  it! 
I  do  not  have  the  long  line  of  American 
ancestors  that  all  of  you  have.  That's  Just  the 
way  It  was  to  be 

But,  while  I  may  not  be  able  to  trace  my 
ancestors  back  to  the  American  Revolution, 
yiu  may  be  assured  that  the  United  States 
of  America  Is  my  country.  There  Is  no  greuttr 
country  In  the  world  and  I  am  thankful  that 
my  family  made  it  p.jsslble  for  me  to  be  a  part 
of  It  as  a  native-born  citizen. 

What  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about 
tonight  Ls  the  forlhcuming  bicentennial  cf 
the  American  Revolution  It  is  quite  true  tliat 
the  bicentennial  year  of  1976  Is  still  over  four 
vri^rs  In  the  future  but  It  Is  none  too  soon 
for  adequate  and  appropriate  planning. 

Indeed,  at  the  our.set,  perhaps  I  should 
explain  why  I  feel  I  have  reason  for  concern 
abovit  bicentennial  planning  It  Is  not  only 
a  concern,  but  a  sincere  disappointment 
about  the  progress  of  bicentennial  planntns; 
at  the  n.Rtlonal  level  and  elsewehre. 

LACK    or    rNTHUSIASM 

Yn\i  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there 
Is  a  problem  of  money  But — and  far  more 
Important.  I  believe— there  so  far  appears  to 
be  a  vital  Uck  of  enthusiasm  I  am  not  nearly 
as  concerned  about  the  funding  at  this  point 
a.s  I  am  about  the  lack  of  enthusiasm. 

If  we  can  triKg.-r  the  etutiu.siasm  and  the 
Inspiration  at  the  planning  level.  I  think 
we  will  find  that  the  pocketboolcs  public 
and  private — will  begin  to  open. 

Let  me  empha.^ize  na  strongly  a.s  I  can 
that  I  have  not  lost  faith  on  prospects  for 
an  appropriate  bicentennial  observance  on 
a  national  scale  I  will  admit  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  be  a  realist  In  these  matters,  and  I  cer- 
tal:ily  would  not  want  to  mislead  you  In  any 
way  about  the  ciirrent  status  of  national 
planning 

Last  February  President  Nixon  designated 
Washington.  DC,  as  the  focal  point  for  the 
i^atlonal  observance  of  the  bicentennial 
There  had  been  nve  cities  which  had  sought 
the  designation  In  the  original  presentations 
two  years  ago. 

The  Washington  aspect  Is  divided  Into 
three  parts  Plrst.  there  Is  the  Federal  phase 
which  win  coordinate  the  effort  of  the  entire 
Federal  aovernment.  The  second  phase  la  the 
special  observance  to  be  arranged  on  behalf 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  community 
The  third  phase — and  perhaps  the  one  which 
will  be  the  most  conspicuous  to  the  average 
visitor — Is  the  ceremonial  and  pageantry 
phase. 

ONI-T    INTERIM    OPSXATION    NOW 

The  original  bicentennial  commission  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  haa  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence and  there  is  only  an  interim  operation 
at  this  time.  This  has  led  to  some  misun- 
derstanding that  the  Washington  operation 
waa  faltering  In  fact,  the  Washington  oper- 
ation la  jtist  about  to  get  tinder  way  In  mas- 
sive fashion,  and  I  expect  that  a  formal  an- 
nouncement win  be  made  In  a  matter  of  days 
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on  the  over-all  concept  which  has  been  de- 
veloped for  the  bicentennial  observance  In 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

As  you  might  suspect,  the  civic  leaders  are 
thinking  big  In  terms  of  probably  40  mil- 
lion visitors.  Including  some  6  mUUon  from 
abroad.  There  are  plans  for  an  International 
transportation  show  But  there  are  no  plan.s 
for  an  International  exposition  in  Washing- 
ton. 

rhlladalphla  has  been  designated  as  the 
i^  ic  for  an  International  exposition  In  1976 
If  It  can  ntuster  the  backing  and  cov>;ifTii- 
tlon  which  are  necessary  for  such  a  huge 
undertaking. 

1  he  road  toward  developing  Washington's 
ro'.*  In  the  bicentennial  has  been  a  rocky  one 
bec.iuse  of  the  diverse  Interests  and  the  de- 
pendence upon  financial  support  from  the 
Federal  Government  The  budgetary  prob- 
lem has  not  been  worked  out  yet  but,  as  I 
said  earlier,  the  money  will  come  along  whe;i 
the  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  for  the  ob- 
servsrce  becomes  more  evident 

NEW     TORK      HAS     STATE     CROVI 

Besides  the  planning  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, there  is  an  attempt  to  coordinate  the  cf- 
foru  throughout  the  50  States.  The  Stale 
of  New  York  already  has  Its  own  blcenten- 
nl<il  commission— and  rightly  so  Historians 
teil  me  that  one-third  of  all  the  b«ttles  of 
the  American  Revolution  were  fought  here 
in  the  Empire  Slate.  Ihug,  there  are  many 
historic  sites  and  much  Intimate  relationship 
of  New   Yt.rk   to  the  American  Revolution. 

in  its  planning,  the  New  York  State  Bicen- 
tenul.l  Comnutrtilon  has  encouraged  local  ob- 
servance and  that  is  where  we  come  In  here 
ut  Buffalo. 

What  1  want  to  talk  with  you  about  In 
particular  Is  what  we  might  do  here  In  our 
own  city  In  1976  It  is  Interesting  to  know 
what  otliers  are  planrUng  to  do.  but  what  we 
do  here  will  have  to  be  done  by  us.  It  is 
none  too  soon  to  be  making  preparations 

As  I  Indicated  earlier.  I  feel  sincerely  that 
we  have  at  hand  a  golden  opportunity  to 
rekindle  our  patriotic  spirit  In  our  couatrj- — 
an  opfxjrtunity  that  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
flEzle  out. 

Members  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  B«v- 
jluUon  are  perhaps  more  keenly  aware  than 
many  other  Individuals  of  our  priceless  Amer- 
ican heritage,  of  the  sacrifices  of  our  fore- 
fiithers.  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  as  our 
country  grew  and  grew  until  today  It  is  the 
world's  greatest   power 

HARDia    WHEN    ON    TOP 

As  you  well  know  and  understand,  tlie 
problems  which  we  encountered  on  the  way 
up  the  ladder  are  onlv  a  sample  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face  when  we  reech  the  top  Indeed, 
;t  Is  usually  easier.  In  many  respects,  to 
climb  the  ladder  than  It  Is  to  stay  on  top 
jiice  you  reach  that  top  rung. 

There  is  a  goal  ahead  and  an  Inspired 
drive  on  the  way  up  When  you  get  to  the  top 
:here  is  so  often  a  loes  of  push.  There  Is  a 
Tendency  to  ease  off  and  to  let  apathy  set 
.n. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  concerned  that  all  of 
■js  Join  vigorously  in  supporting  a  tremen- 
dous cutpouring  of  national  patriotism  In 
connection  with  the  foreoomlng  centennial 

We  cannot  afford  to  take  this  occasion  for 
granted  either  for  our  own  sake  or  In  the 
eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

An  interesting  factor  about  the  American 
Revolution  was  the  role  played  by  so  many 
outsiders  who  were  concerned  with  Ameri- 
can freedom.  They  Joined  not  for  their  own 
gain,  but  because  they  felt  deeply  In  the 
basic  Issue  of  freedom  for  our  people  and 
wanted  to  help  them  In  their  flght. 

The  cause  of  American  freedom  attracted 
the  support  and  help  of  liberals  and  patriots 
of  many  nationalities.  These  Included  many 
men  of  outstanding  military  backgroutul  and 
training  who  crooMd  the  Atlantic  to  Join 
the  Amerlcaa  forcM  In  their  revolutionary 
struggle.  And  that  was  In  the  days  when  the 
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trans-ocean  trip  was  no  Jet  flight  of  a 
hours. 


rOREICN  PATMOTB  JOIN  CAVSS 

From  the  land  of  my  own  forefathers,  Po- 
land, came  Pulaski  and  Koscluazko.  From 
France  came  Lafayette  and  Rochamljeau. 
From  Prussia  came  von  Steuben.  These  are 
Just  to  name  but  a  few  of  the  great  patriots 
>n  their  own  right  who  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  American  Revolutionary  Forces  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  first  name  I  mentioned  was  Pulaski. 
a  name  very  famlUar  to  Buffalonlaus  because 
of  our  large  community  of  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  Each  year  for  nearly  a  half 
century  the  Pulaski  Day  parade  has  been  a 
community-wide  event. 

However,  even  with  the  wide  local  recogni- 
tion of  the  name,  I  venture  to  guess  that 
most  people  who  are  not  students  of  Ameri- 
can history  probably  do  not  realize  that  we 
honor  Pulaski  as  one  of  the  great  heroes  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  Casimlr  Pulaski 
was  a  hero  and  patriot  in  his  own  native  land 
before  he  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  29. 
He  was  a  fighter  for  freedom  in  Poland,  and 
he  won  wide  acclaim. 

The  Polish  rebellion  of  1768  was  a  failure, 
both  for  the  nation  and  for  Pulaski  it  re- 
sulted in  the  arrest  and  death  of  his  father. 
In  the  confiscation  of  his  family's  property, 
and  eventually  in  his  own  exUe. 

Besides  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  freedom  In 
Poland,  Pulaakl  also  had  Joined  In  freedom 
efforts  In  Turkey  and  in  France. 

raST  MET  WrTH  nUNKLIN 

Indeed.  It  was  In  Paris  that  it  was  first 
suggested  that  he  go  to  America  to  the  aid 
of  the  American  Insurgents  He  was  put  In 
touch  with  Benjamin  Franklin  who  wrote  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Oeorge  Washington. 

Funds  were  advanced  for  his  trip,  and  he 
headed  across  the  Atlantic  to  meet  with 
Washington  who.  In  turn,  gave  him  a  letter 
to  the  Continental  Congress 

During  the  first  18  months  of  the  war  there 
had  been  no  cavalry,  but  four  units  had  been 
Included  in  the  proposed  military  reorganiza- 
tion. Washington  wrote  John  Hancock  and 
suggested  that  Ptilaskl  be  placed  In  charge  of 
the  cavalry  At  about  the  same  time.  Pulaski 
had  given  Hancock  plans  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  corps  of  volunteers 

He  Joined  Washington  as  a  volunteer  and 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Brandywlne 
and  Oermantown.  Pulaski  urged  an  expan- 
sion of  cavalry  and  the  formation  of  units  of 
light  cavalry.  He  fought  at  Trenton  and 
Flemlngton  and  Joined  In  the  search  for  sup- 
plies for  the  famishing  troops  at  Valley 
Forge 

The  following  .spring,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, with  the  support  of  Washington,  gave 
Ptilaskl  permission  to  form  an  Independent 
corps  of  cavalr>',  but  he  s<xjn  became  frus- 
trated by  Inactivity. 

In  1779.  Pulaski  was  ordered  to  the  support 
of  General  Llnoolu  in  South  Carolina  It  was 
during  the  siege  of  Savannah,  on  October  9, 
that  he  was  mortally  wounded  He  was  re- 
moved to  the  warship  WASP  In  Savannah 
harbor,  but  surgeons  were  unable  to  remove 
the  bullet  that  finally  cost  his  life 

PULASKI    ONE     OF    THE     GREAT     HEROES 

It  seems  clear  that  Casimlr  Pulaski  was  one 
of  the  gallant  heroes  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Over  the  years— in  Buffalo  and  other  cities 
with  large  Polish-American  communities  - 
Pulaski  has  been  honored  In  various  ways. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  had  a  key  role  several 
years  ago  in  doing  honor  to  Pulaski  by  having 
the  Federal  Government  agree  to  name  a 
Navy  submarine  In  his  memory. 

I-ast  month,  I  Introduced  legislation  In  the 
House  calling  on  the  President  to  designate 
October   9    as    General    Casimlr    Pula-^ki    Day 
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few  It  was  on  October  9,  1779  that  Pulaski  was 
fatally  wounded  In  the  siege  of  Bavannah. 

There  has  been  no  action  yet  on  my  bill. 
House  Joint  Resolution  899.  and  I  cant  say 
now  when  It  might  be  considered.  My  Inten- 
tion In  introducing  the  bill  was  to  sow  the 
seed  of  interest  with  the  hop>e  of  obtaining 
national  recognition  in  the  future. 

Here  in  Buffalo,  one  of  our  great  traditions 
1.1  the  annual  Pulaski  Day  parade.  Quite  prop- 
erly this  Is  not  an  occasion  for  celebration 
by  the  Polish -Americans  alone.  Indeed,  it  Is 
a  community-wide  observance. 

I  recall  well — as  probably  many  of  you  do, 
too — that  fall  day  In  1862  when  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  came  to  Buffalo  to  take  part 
in  the  Pulaski  Day  festivities.  The  turnout 
was  the  biggest  ever,  estimated  at  some  400,- 
000  persons. 

Just  as  there  were  In  the  observance  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks  ago.  there  were  persons  of  all 
heritage  taking  part  There  were  those  de- 
scended from  Poles,  from  Italians,  from  the 
Irish,  from  the  Germans,  from  the  Scotch, 
and  on  and  on. 
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out  reserves  of  the  OPIC  The  attitude  of 
OPIC  toward  this  situation  is  reflected 
by  the  comment  of  its  president,  Mr. 
Bradford  Mills,  who  is  quoted  &s  saying; 
If  we  need  more  money  we  will  Just  go  to 
Congress  and  ask  for  it.  We  have  the  re- 
sources of  the  whole  U.S.  Government  be- 
hind us. 


rOCTTS    OBSEKVANO    ON    PULASKI 

In  recounting  the  background  of  Casimlr 
Pulaski  and  the  recognition  he  has  received 
here  In  Buffalo,  I  am  leading  up  to  a  sug- 
gestion that  should  come  as  lltUe  or  no 
surprise  to  you. 

In  shaping  a  bicentennial  observance  here 
In  Buffalo,  what  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  to  center  It  around  Casimlr  Pulaski? 

To  be  specific,  I  propose  a  memorial  to 
Pulaski  here  in  Buffalo  In  talking  with  sev- 
eral people,  I  have  explored  a  number  ol  sug- 
gestions, such  as  a  statue,  and  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  others. 

CerUlnly,  we  have  not  locked  ourselves 
into  any  conclusion  at  this  point 

I  propose  that  Buffalo  make  a  bicenten- 
nial project  of  erecting  a  significant  and  last- 
ing downtown  memorial  to  Pulaski.  I  am  pre- 
pared personally  to  support  fully  such  a  sug- 
gestion as  a  community  project  and  the  key 
to  our  local  observance  of  the  bicentennial. 
First  off,  Buffalo  should  move  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  organize  a  working  bicenten- 
nial committee  We  certainly  will  want  to  do 
many  things.  We  will  want  to  see  that  many 
activities  are  organized  for  the  irreat  vear 
of  1976. 

You  have  my  pledge  of  full  cooperation.  I 
believe  that  your  organization  can  have  a 
significant  role  of  leadership  in  the  thorough 
planning  for  1976  which  we  must  get  under- 
way as  soon  as  ptosslble. 


COf^ISCATION 
PROPERTY     BY 
ERNMENTS 


HON. 


OF         AMERICAN 
FOREIGN     GOV- 


HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN    THE   SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Monday,  November  1,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Lynchburg  News  of  October  30  in- 
cluded an  informative  article  on  the 
probable  losses  by  U.S.  taxpayers  in- 
volved In  confiscation  of  American  prop- 
erty by  foreign  governments. 

The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  James 
Carj',  of  the  Copley  News  Service. 

The  liability  of  the  taxpayers  to  U.S. 
corporations  that  suffered  losses  because 
of  seizures  abroad  arises  from  the  re- 
cent creation  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corp. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  ex- 
propriation of  U.S.  copper  mines  and 
other  properly  by  Chile  threatens  to  wipe 


Because  of  the  legislation  which  cre- 
ated OPIC,  Mr,  Mills'  statement  is  cor- 
rect. And  that  Is  bad  news  for  the  U.S 
taxpayer,  because  the  OPIC  could  be 
forced  to  pay  out  several  billion  dollars 
if  there  were  to  be  widespread  confisca- 
tions of  U.S.  property  around  the  world 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article,  entitled  "U.8.  Taxpayers 
Must  Pay  For  Red  Confiscation'  of 
Property,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latin  Amejucan  Report:  U.S  Taxpaters 
Must  Pay  roE  Red  CoNriscATiON  or  Paop- 
erty 

( By  James  Cary ) 
Washington. — Chiles  expropriation  of  U-8. 
copper  mines  and  other  property  valued  at  up 
to  fl  billion  is  threatening  to  wipe  out  re- 
serves of  the  U.8.  corporation  that  Insures 
investors  against  such  losses. 

But  it  wUl  in  no  way  affect  the  ability  of 
the  agency,  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corp.,  to  function  and  continue  to  provide 
protection  for  U.S  dollars  Invested  In  devel- 
oping nations. 

"If  we  need  more  money  well  Just  go  to 
Congress  and  ask  for  it."  says  Bradford  Mills, 
OPIC  president.  We  have  the  resources  of 
the  whole  U.S.  government  behind  us" 

The  corporation  was  authorized  In  De- 
cember, 1969,  as  the  latest  In  a  series  of  VS. 
agencies  established  since  1948  to  provide  in- 
creasing protection  for  some  U.S.  foreign 
Investments. 

It  was  not  formally  organized  until  Jan. 
19  of  this  year  Now.  nine  months  later  it  Is 
facing  its  first  major  crisis,  precipitated  by 
take-overs  by  the  Marxist  regime  ol  President 
Salavador  Allende  of  ChUe. 

The  main  US  Investments  there  are  copper 
mines  owned  by  Anaconda,  Kennecott  and 
Cerro  de  Pasco  corporations  and  a  telephone 
company  partly  owned  by  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co 

Charles  Meyer,  assistant  secretary  of  state, 
has  estimated  the  value  of  all  U.S.  investment 
in  ChUe  at  »960  million. 

Of  this  total  Mills  says  only  »331  mlUion  Ls 
covered  by  OPIC  Insurance  or  investment  as- 
sistance This  Is  made  up  of  9315.650,844  In 
eicproprlatlon  Insurance,  »6,013.526  In  con- 
vertibility Insuranc-;  and  «11  million  provided 
as  a  direct  investment  loan 

Of  the  •SIS  million.  »110  million  In  cov- 
erage Is  held  by  Kennecott.  Anaconda  and 
Cerro  de  Pasco  The  remainder  is  a  (108  mil- 
lion policy  carried  by  ITT  and  about  »97  mil- 
lion carried  by  26  smaller  comi>anles. 

ITT  filed  a  claim  In  New  York  Oct  14  for 
its  »108  million  but  claims  of  the  three  cop- 
per companies  must  await  several  findings 

Kennecott  and  Cerro,  for  example,  were 
carrying  insurance  only  to  protect  themselves 
against   loss  of  their  mining  properties 

This  raises  a  still  offlclally  unanswered 
question  whether  the  ChUean  government 
will  reject  payment  of  this  debt  as  well  as 
refuse  to  compensate  the  companies  for  loss 
of  their  mining  properties. 

Bduardo  Novoa.  president  of  ChUe's  state 
defense  council,  has  indicated  the  govern- 
ment wUl  not  pay  the  debts  but  his  word  is 
not  final 

"if  we  have  to  make  good  on  the  full  »llo 
million  it  would  clean  out  our  reserves,"  Mills 
acknowledged. 
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There  Is  no  explanation  here  why  the  cop- 
per firms  did  not  carry  Insurance  on  the  other 
portions  of  their  heavy  investments  la  Chile. 
but  this  Is  not  the  first  time  this  has  hap- 
pened. 

There  was  no  government  Iivsuranre  pro- 
gram in  the  1930s  when  Mexico  took  over 
US  oil  properties.  Ixasses  up  to  »970  million 
were  reported  when  Cuba  took  over  all  U  3 
holdings  there  In  19«0  aivd  there  have  been 
vsLTloua  estimates  of  up  to  •200  million  In 
kiSses  when  Peru  tooi  over  U.S.  oU  pniperiles 
m  Peru  In  1968. 

The  history  of  the  government's  entry  into 
this  form  of  Instirance  activity  begins  with 
the  Marshall  Plan  In  1M«.  The  protection 
provided  then  Insured  Inveatom  against  the 
risk  of  not  being  about  to  convert  foreign 
currency  eamlngs  Into  dollars. 

In  the  leSOs,  succesaor  agencies  added  pro- 
tection against  war,  revolution  and  Insur- 
rection loos,  and  then  against  expropriation 
In  1961,  V3.  gtiarantees  of  private  loans  for 
foreign  Investors  w«re  added. 

In  19«».  the  act  authorizing  the  OPIC.  also 
added  a  direct  Investment  loan  program  for 
small  enterprises.  A  maximum  of  %2  million 
can  be  extended. 

Now  OPIC  Is  working  on  additional  various 
forms  of  limitations  to  lis  coverage  under 
which  Insured  companies  or  Insurance  coni- 
panlea  other  than  OPIC.  such  as  Lloyds  or  an 
aflfUlate  of  the  World  Bank  would  carry  part 
of  the  coverage 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  approximately 
tl2  billion  In  U  3  Investments  In  develop- 
ing nations — the  only  areas  where  OPIC 
coverage  Is  authorized 

Of  this,  approximately  $5  billion  Is  covered 
by  OPIC  policies — $3  8  bliuon  In  Insurance 
written  since  1965  and  •151  million  In  In- 
vestment loan  guarantees  written  since  1966 
This  big  upsurge  In  Insurance  coverage 
has  oome  since  19«5  None  of  the  original  U  S 
copper  company  Investments  In  Chile  wa* 
covered 

Mills  points  out  that  regardless  of  what 
hapjpens  In  Chile  the  trend  Is  Uiward  more 
and  more  U  S  Investments  abroad  The 
United  States  no*  has  agreements  with  $»0 
nations  permitting  OPIC  coverage 

He  says  this  Is  good  btislness.  pointing-  out 
that  development  of  foreign  investments 
parallels  growth  In  exports  and  will  lead  to 
an  inflow  of  profits  to  the  originating  nation 
In  the  24  years  the  U  S  government  ha.s 
developed  Its  overseas  investment  Insurance 
programs  It  has  earned  »133  million  In  rev- 
enues and  paid  out  •&  million  In  claims — 
•910  000  of  the  »5  mlllWin  to  the  Pord  Motor 
Co     on  Oct    14 

This  was  for  reroiiverslon  protection  Chili" 
had  refused  ut  pernui  Pord  to  repatriate  the^e 
earnings  In  dollars  A  large  part  of  •IS  mimon 
In  Pord  property  shut  down  by  Chile  u  not 
covered  by  OPIC  Insurance 

Despite  the  dampening  effect  of  Chiles  ex- 
proprlatlorw.  Mills  thinks  OPIC  will  earn 
•30  mUlioii  this  year  and  up  to  •5O0  million 
in  the  next   10  yeans 

He  points  out  that  some  nations — partic- 
ularly Korea.  Indonesia  and  Brazil — tiave  de- 
veloped excellent  programs  to  attract  In- 
vest^jrs  and  that  there  is  a  rapid  flow  c* 
capital   Into  thoae  areas 

K'lrthermore  he  does  riot  write  off  the  Chile 
Investments   entirely   yet. 

••Chile  has  changed  lt.8  mind  three  times  In 
five  years  on  U  8  investments.'  he  points 
out  "Whoi  to  say  it  won  t  change  lt»  nilud 
again   • 

Purthermore.  If  OPIC  has  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  Insured  liwses  there,  the  UH 
government  then  takes  over  the  assets  of  the 
company  It  reimbursed  This  makes  a  final 
settlement  a  matter  for  government  to  gov- 
ernment negotiation,  rather  than  a  contest 
i>eiween  the  Chilean  government  and  a  prl- 
vs'e  U  8  firm 

Of  lU  116  bUllon  In  lending  authority  OPIC 
has  used  up  approximately  •!©  Wlllon    It   Is 
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Kovemed  by  a  board  of   11   directors,  six  of  eCforU  to  eliminate  lethal  and  harmful  mate- 

them  selected  from  outside  the  government  rials  from  the  State's  natural  environment. 

by  the  president.  The  other  six  are  officials  Thank  you  for  your  attention, 

or  employes  of  the  government.  Sincerely. 

PAt7t.    J .    UtACH. 

Executive  Director. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PESTICIDE 
CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICUICAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1.  1971 
Mr  DINOELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Environinental  Pesticide  Control  Act 
of  1971.  H.R.  10729,  has  been  rescheduled 
for  floor  action  during  this  week  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  mj'  colleagues 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr  Paul  J 
Ijcach.  executive  director  of  the  Michigan 
United  Conservation  Clubs  outlining  the 
objections  of  hi.s  organization  to  this 
bill. 

The  letter  foUowb 
Michigan  UNmo  Con8i:«v*tion  Clubs, 

l.aTising    Mich.  Octob^  14.  197i. 
Hon.  Ji)HM  D  DrwuELL. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Deab  CoMoar-SbMAN  Dingiil.  We  urgently 
request  your  attention  to  HH  10729.  due  to 
come  before  the  full  House  for  a  vote  mo- 
mentarUy.  As  spokesman  for  a  State  far  ahead 
In  environmental  cunocrn  and  protection, 
your  vote  against  this  legislation  can  insure 
that  Michigan's  pesticide  staiidajda  will  not 
be  preempted  by  weaker  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  controls. 

Defense  of  this  federal  preemption  asserts 
that  state  controls  will  only  be  superseded 
with  regard  to  •general"  u.se  pesticides  The 
problem,  however,  lies  In  the  fart  that  the 
EPA  has  yet  to  determine  which  pesticides 
are  "general'  and  which  "restricted"  If 
Michigan  standards  classify  a  chemical  as 
restricted"  and  regxilate  it  accordingly, 
while  the  EPA  considers  It  a  "general'  pesti- 
cide, federal  controls  will  prevail  and  state 
concern  and  protection  will  be  negated 

The  above  representjs  the  most  objection- 
able aspect  of  HR  10729.  In  addition,  the  bill 
allows  for  the  registration  of  pesticides  for 
both  general  and  restricted  use  "nius.  one 
of  our  biggest  pesticide  problems  still  plagues 
us — dangerovis  pesticides  will  contribute  to 
lie  readllv  available  under  the  protection  of 
ir,e     general  use  '  umbrella 

Piirther.  the  bill  seeks  to  curb  Judicial 
review  bv  citizens  following  public  hearings 
on  specinc  chemicals  Also.  It  provides  for  an 
Indemnltv  payment  to  the  owner  of  the 
pesticide  at  the  time  of  Its  cancellation,  re- 
moving any  real  economic  pressure  on  each 
manufacturer  to  make  sure  Its  pesticides 
are  safe. 

Pln*lly.  the  bUl  prohlblU  the  EPA  from 
using  a  lack  of  essentiality  as  a  criterion 
for  denying  registration  of  pesticide — poten- 
tal  envlrtiuineiitai  contaminants  can  be  In- 
triKluced  on  the  market  whether  or  not  they 
are  really  needed  for  pest  control  Also,  the 
legislation  exempts  federal  agencle*  from 
any  and  all  of  Its  provlsl.ins  In  times  of 
emergency  As  the  National  Wildlife  Kedera- 
tlon  ha«  iKilated  out  In  Its  Cun.«*"i  allou 
Report,  the  vagueness  of  the  language  con- 
ceivably permits  controversial  emergency 
situations  to  be  dealt  with  In  spite  of  their 
critical  effect  on  the  environment   " 

We  urge  you  to  join  RepresenUllves  John 
Dow  and  Thomas  Poley  as  they  seek  to  have 
this  bUl  ameikded  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
Otherwise  this  weak  and  watered  down  ver 
slon  of  a  pesticide  bill  that  originally  wa.- 
strong  and  workable  will  dilute  Michigan 
regulations  and  severely  hamper   the   State  ^ 


UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  OP- 
POSES  PRAYER   AMENDMENT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN    rHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Yonday.  November  1.   1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
evidenced  by  tlie  following  statement, 
the  members  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  of  this  country  are  opposed  to  tlie 
proixjsed  constitutional  amendment  re- 
garding prayer  in  public  buildings 

Religion    and   the   Pntic   Schools 
( Adopted  by  the  Council  for  Christian  Social 

Action    of    the    United    Church   of    Christ, 

June  10.  1963  1 

Since  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  declaring  uncon- 
stitutional certain  religious  activities  in  pub- 
lic schools,  for  a  long  time  sanctioned  by 
law  and  custom,  raise  important  questions 
concerning  the  nature  of  education,  the  place 
of  religion  m  education,  and  the  relation  of 
the  public  schools  to  the  churches,  and  since 
these  questions  are  of  great  Importance  to 
parents  and  children  and  to  the  churches  as 
well  as  tn  those  agencies  of  government  con- 
cerned with  education,  the  C^iuncU  for  ChrUs- 
llan  Social  Action  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  recommends  the  following  as  guiding 
principles  In  formulating  policies  concerning 
the  place  of  religion  In  education  and  the 
relation  of  the  churches  to  the  public 
school.s 

1  The  aim  of  education  Ls  the  fullest  pos- 
sible development  of  the  persijn  s  capacities 
aa  a  human  being  created  by  Ckxl 

2  The  responslbUlty  for  education  of  the 
child  is  shared  by  parents,  the  church,  and 
the  government  and.  therefore.  parenU.. 
church  and  government  each  have  rightful 
interesus   In   the   education   of   the  clUld. 

3  rhe  people  of  the  United  States  have, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  varlou.s  religious  loyalties: 
Protestant.  Roman  Catholic.  Orthodox  Jew- 
ish Some  are  not  adherents  of  any  religious 
body  or  do  not  profe«i  any  religious  beliefs. 
The  fact  of  this  religious  pluralism  cannot 
be  disregarded  In  formulating  policies  con- 
cerned with  the  relation  of  education  and 
religion  m  public  schools  and  of  the  churches 
to  the  pvihlu-  schools. 

4  The  religious  pluralism,  characteristic  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  disavowal  of  so- 
clet.il  oompvilsinn  in  rellglovis  activities  and 
observances  have  In  many  communities  un- 
dermined traditional  relations  between  the 
public  schools  and  the  church.  These  facts 
have  confronted  both  the  church  and  the 
public  school  with  the  need  to  devise  new 
ways  through  which  their  respective  respon- 
sibilities for  the  development  of  children  can 
be  best  discharged 

::  Recognition  and  awarenes.s  of  the  vital 
part  played  by  religion  in  the  shaping  of  our 
hUtory  and  culture  is  an  Important  part  of 
education  Hence.  Infcrmatioi;  aix'ut  religion. 
objectively  presented.  Is  an  essential  part 
of  many  school  subjects  and  should  be  so 
treated 

6  Responsibility  for  religious  education 
and  worship  belongs  primarily  to  the  church 
and  to  the  home 

7  Devotional  activities  or  rellglotis  teach- 
ing directed  to  c immltment  should  not  be 
included    in    the   curriculum  or  program  of 
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the  public  achoolB.  In  the  setting  of  the 
public  school,  there  Is  no  satisfactory  way  of 
escaping  the  asBOClatlon  of  comptilslon  with 
Buch  teaching  and  activities. 

8  Members  of  the  churches  are  encouraged 
to  participate  In  efforts  to  strengthen  and 
improve  public  education  through  such 
positive  steps  as: 

( 1 )  Keeping  Informed  about  the  needs  of 
the  public  schools  and  the  Issues  relating 
to  public  education  as  a  basis  for  Intelligent 
action  as  citizens; 

(2)  Engaging  In  intelligent  appraisal  and 
responsible  criticism  of  programs  of  public 
education; 

(3)  Supporting  qualified  candidates  for 
boards  of  education  and  being  willing  to 
serve  as  members  of  such  boards; 

(4 1  Working  for  Improved  financial  sup- 
port of  public  schools; 

(6 1  Emphaslzliig  public  sciiool  teaching 
as  a  profesBlon  through  which  the  Christian 
can  express  his  Christian  vocation. 

9.  The  churches  and  Instrumentalities 
serving  the  churches  sire  encouraged  to  ex- 
plore and  develop  new  ways  to  provide  for 
children  of  school  age  adequate  opportunities 
for  worship  and  for  Instruction  directed 
towards  Christian  commitment  The  Chris- 
tian education  program  carried  on  by  the 
churches  should  t>e  supported  by  such  posi- 
tive steps  as; 

( 1 )  More  adequate  provision  and  uss  of 
facilities  for  Christian  education; 

(Si  More  and  better  qualified  teaohers  in 
Christian  education  on  part-time  or  full- 
time  basis, 

(3i  Adequate  textbooks  and  other  teach- 
ing aids  for  enlarged  program  of  Christian 
education; 

(4)  Exploration  of  such  proposals  as 
"shared  time;" 

(5)  Improvement  of  such  established 
means  of  Christian  education  as  Sunday 
church  schools,  conflrmatlon  instruction, 
and  pastor's  memt>erahlp  classes  along  with 
new  experimental  procedures 

Statement  or  the  Scpeeme  Cuuht  Decision 
Involving  the  New  York  Regent's 
Phayeb — (Engel  v.  Vitale) 

(Adopted  by  the  Council  for  Christian  Social 
Action  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 
July  10.  1963) 

The  Cotincll  for  Christian  Social  Action  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  declares  Its  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In 
Its  decision  in  Engel  v  Vttale  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  — 

1.  TTie  decision  upholds  the  principle  of 
chvrch-state  separation  The  Council  for 
Christian  Social  Action  believes  that  because 
the  New  York  State  Regents'  prayer  was 
created.  adopte<'.  and  administered  by  state 
officials  and  used  as  a  religious  exercise  In  the 
public  schools,  It  violated  the  Establishment 
Clause  of  the  First  Amendment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  The  fact  that  the  prayer 
was  non-denomlnatlonal  and  Its  recitation 
voluntary  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
State  prescribed  a  particular  form  of  prayer 
to  be  used  as  an  official  prayer  in  a  program 
of  governmentally  sponsored  religious  ac- 
tivity Thus  the  State  was  carrying  out  a 
function  which  Is  not  Its  business  to  perform. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  responslbUlty  for 
religious  education  and  worship  belongs  to 
the  church  and  home  where  It  can  be  most 
efitectlvely  performed.  Significant  prayer  Is  an 
expression  of  deep  -ellglous  faJth  and  con- 
viction which  cannot  be  appropriately  ex- 
pressed corporately  In  a  public  school  setting 
where  there  Is  a  wide  variety  of  belief  and 
non-belief. 

3.  There  is  nothing  In  the  decision  which 
bans  private  prayer.  Nor  Is  there  anything 
In  the  decision  which  restricts  teaohlng  about 
the  contrlbuticoa  religious  leaders,  move- 
ments, and  ideas  have  made  la  the  shaping 
of  our  history  and  culture;  and  we  would  en- 
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courage  the  public  school  to  do  this  more 
effeotlvely. 

The  Council  for  OhrlstLan  Social  Action 
calls  upon  the  members  of  our  chtirchee  to 
supixwt  the  Supreme  Court  declsloc.  It  tirges 
those  concerned  about  the  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  children  to  use  and  Improve  the  op- 
portunities for  religious  training  in  the 
church  and  the  home  and  not  to  look  to  other 
agencies  to  do  the  Job. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

WITHIN  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1,  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  a  very  interest- 
ing and  timely  statement  made  by  Com- 
missioner Carroll  P  Sheehan  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Develop- 
ment. Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
concerning  environmental  protection  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
which  he  recently  gave  at  Boston 
College : 
A  Balanced  View  or  Environmental  Peotec- 

tion      Within     the     Commonwealth      or 

M  ASS  AC  H  r  s  etts 

i  By   Commissioner   Carroll    P    Sheehan) 

I  appreciate  the  opjjortunlty  which  has 
been  extended  to  me  today  to  come  l>efore 
y  ;i  and  discuss  the  need  for  a  balanced  pro- 
pram  of  environmental  controls  for  our  so- 
ciety My  colleagues  In  government  speaking 
here  today  have  specific  responslbUitles  de- 
fined by  law  which  they  must  carry  out  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  I,  too.  have  a  re- 
sponsibility under  the  law  which  must  be 
carried  out. 

.^s  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Development.  I  accept  the 
need  for  environmental  control  in  this  most 
complex  society.  Today  I  would  like  to  review 
with  you  my  experience  with  environmental 
control  and  attempt.  If  possible,  to  bring 
about  a  marriage  between  environmental 
contnji  and  the  other  needs  of  our  society, 
such  as  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  a 
I  pal  thy  economy. 

I  share  the  fear  of  many  of  those  en- 
gaged In  the  field  of  environmental  control, 
both  In  and  out  of  government,  that  In  some 
instances  we  are  bordering  upon  environ- 
mental control  overkill  with  our  economic 
well-being  as  the  victim.  I  am  Interested  In 
making  certain  that  a  credibility  gap  does  not 
become  a  reality  between  the  general  public 
and  those  interested  In  the  protection  of  the 
environment. 

You  who  are  so  vitally  interested  In  the 
environment  must  understand  that  the  most 
basic  parts  of  any  man's  environment,  more 
basic  even  than  clean  air  and  clean  water, 
are  man's  ability  to  feed  bis  family  and 
provide  adequate  shelter  for  them.  It  Is. 
therefore.  Imperative  In  the  equation  of  en- 
vironmental control  that  the  economic  Im- 
pact upon  the  Individual  be  part  of  that 
equation.  It  would  be  tragic  Indeed  If  all  of 
the  environmentalists  In  our  nation  were 
eventually  faced  with  a  hostile  public  scorn- 
ing their  efforts  becattse  of  their  failure  to 
take  Into  consideration  the  eoonomlc  Impact 
of  environmental  regulations. 

This  does  not  have  to  be  the  ease,  but  we 
are  already  seeing  examples  of  Job  leas 
through  the  lack  of  cost  elBclency  methods 
being  applied  to  the  science  of  eoolofy. 


In  the  case  of  air  pollution  regulations 
here  in  the  Commonwealth  there  is  no  direct 
relationship  between  air  quality  control  and 
the  use  of  low  sulphur  fuels  by  the  consumer 
Without  a  program  of  cost  efficiency  being 
applied  to  air  quality  standards,  we  have 
brought  unnecessary  costs  to  industry  the 
government  and  the  general  consumer  Those 
with  the  responsibility  for  air  pollution  con- 
trol within  the  state  g:ovemment  have  made 
It  clear  that,  except  in  certain  specific  areas 
of  the  state,  the  standards  set  by  the  na- 
tional government  for  SO  3  pollutants  hav» 
been  met  prior  to  the  Imposition  of  new 
lower  sulphur  content  In  fuels  beginning 
October  i.  In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  the  Massachusetts 
Public  Health  Council,  without  regard  for 
the  total  needs  of  our  economy,  have  im- 
posed strict  regulations  in  this  matter  What 
are  the  resiUts  of  this  action? 

In  Increased  fuel  costs  alone,  we  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Development 
say  that.  In  the  coming  year  In  Massachu- 
setts, consumers,  whether  a  public  utility,  an 
Industrial  user  of  fuel  or  the  general  con- 
sumer, will  bear  an  Increased  cost  of  more 
than  seventy  million  doDars  The  Imposition 
of  a  1  "'r  sulphur  content  outside  the  greater 
Boston  area,  where  much  of  the  state's  Indus- 
trial potential  is  located,  has  caused  power 
companies  to  abandon  established  fuel  pur- 
chase contracts,  thus  catislng  them  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  fuel.  It  Is  estimated  that 
power  company  costs  passed  along  to  the 
consumer  will  Increase  electrical  energy  bills 
to  the  consumer  between  15"i  and  20'» 
These  Increased  costs  to  an  already  overbur- 
dened Industrial  community  will  catise  a 
number  of  companies  to  dose  or  to  remove 
their  operation  from  our  state. 

.As  part  of  my  resfx>nslblllty  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts.  I  must  say  that  in  all  can- 
dor a  good  part  of  this  loss  of  Industrial  em- 
ployment Is  unnecessary.  To  be  specific,  some 
of  the  largest  employers  In  the  state  have 
Informed  me  that  a  number  of  their  opera- 
tions will  be  curtailed  ch"  removed  from 
Mass«u>husett8  to  areas  not  only  In  other 
states  but  throughout  the  world  It  Is  a  sad 
fact  that  In  air  quality  control,  without  cost 
efficiency  being  applied,  the  greater  degree 
of  enforcement  overkill  which  Is  applied  the 
less  the  desired  results  are  obtained. 

I  would  like  to  cite  one  particular  example 
of  one  Industry  In  our  state  which 
for  more  than  78  years  has  «n  ployed 
upwards  of  7  GOO  people  In  one  looatloQ.  Its 
present  employment  Is  3.300  It  Is  located  In 
an  area  which  for  ten  miles  around  has  very 
little  Industrial  activity  If  we  keep  in  mind 
that  the  desired  result  is  to  bring  down  the 
SO  a  content  In  the  air  to  manageable  lev- 
els, then  It  does  not  make  any  senae  to  take 
one  Industry  In  a  very  Isolated  area  and 
cause  mechanical  compliance  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  air  pollution  in  the  area 
The  cost  to  this  company  for  mechanical 
compliance  Is  approximately  a  half  million 
dollars. 

This  same  company  has  a  newer  and  more 
efficient  foundry  unit  In  a  southern  state 
which  can  do  the  work  being  done  presently 
in  Massachtisetts.  The  management  Informs 
me  that  they  are  coming  vef7  close  to  a 
decision  which  will  cost  the  loss  of  jobs  to 
000  people  employed  In  this  Massachusetts 
foundry  If  we  multiply  these  600  jobs  by 
the  thousands  of  othara  who  will  be  affected 
by  Job  losses.  It  wUl  not  be  long  before 
favorable  public  opinion  Is  lost  for  the  de- 
sired portions  of  environmental  air  pollu- 
tion standards. 

Let  us  oonsider  the  matter  of  water  pollu- 
tion oontrol.  I  bave  bad  occasion  to  work 
very  cloeely  with  the  water  poUuttoo  oontrol 
personnel  of  our  stskte  govemmeot.  We  bare 
considered  the  plight  of  mauiy  companies  and 
their  employ«es  relatad  to  tb«  •nforoeiaent 
of  water  poUutlon  eoatrol  standaMte.  With 
their  coopomtlon  and  that  ot  tbe  Laftsla* 
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lure,  we  c»iis«<l  to  have  passed  a  twenty-flve 
mllUoa  dollar  bond  Issue  so  that  loans  could 
b«  made  to  Bdasaacbusetts  companies  unable 
to  flnAnce  the  coat  of  w»ter  polluUon  oontrol 
equipment.  It  U  uolortunate  th«t  this  legis- 
lation was  found  to  be  unconstitutional.  We 
hope  that  other  legislation  may  be  passed  to 
bring  relief  to  some  of  thoee  com.panles  and 
therefore  save  Jobs  within  Massachusetts. 

A  very  important  aspect  of  water  pollution 
control  la  the  regulation  being  established 
for  the  use  of  sewers  In  Uie  state.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  In  the  promulgation  of  these 
regulathjns.  particularly  by  the  MDC.  Inade- 
quate ooiisult*tlon  was  held  between  the 
MDC  and  Industry  The  end  result  Is  open- 
ended  regulations  more  stringent  than  any 
!n  the  country,  but  more  Important  leaving 
Massachusetts  Industry  In  the  position 
where  what  are  adequate  standards  today 
may  not  be  tomorrow.  Again  we  run  Into 
the  problem  of  cost  Inefflclency  being  ap- 
plied to  the  enforcement  of  wuler  purity 
staiujjards  In  the  state. 

I  would  lUce  to  speak  for  a  moment  about 
the  manufacture  of  power  within  our  state. 
Seventy  percent  of  all  the  {xjwcr  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  States  Is  produced 
through  the  use  of  oil.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
we  In  Massachusetts,  being  a  high  energy 
Intensity  state,  related  to  Industry  and  gen- 
eral consumer  use  have  been  victimized  by 
the  major  oil  companies  of  the  nation.  We 
control  the  level  of  electrical  energy  on  both 
the  state  and  national  levels,  and  yet  seven- 
ty percent  of  the  fuel  used  to  make  that 
power   18   controlled   by    no   one. 

I  note  with  interest  a  move  by  certain  peo- 
ple in  the  environmental  field  to  prevent  the 
opening  of  atomic  power  energy  plants  In 
New  England  At  the  same  time  there  Is  op- 
position to  the  continued  use  of  fuasU  fuels 
by  the  electric*!  energy  business.  We  must 
agree  on  some  form  of  energy  which  la  pres- 
ently available  to  do  the  Job  New  England. 
In  order  to  remain  competitive,  must  have 
oil  refinery  facilities.  It  la  time  Uiat  we  real- 
ized the  complexity  of  our  society  demands 
Immediate  decisions  concerning  the  growth 
of  the  electrical  energy  business  in  New 
England. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  making  certaUi 
points  of  fact  which  should  be  obvious  to 
all  who  wish  to  give  thought  to  the  problems 
of  our  total  environment 

It  Is  detiirable  that  we  have  clean  air  and 
clean  water  m  this  nation  In  this  regard  it 
Is  desirable  that  cost  efficiency  methods  be 
determined  prior  to  the  enforcement  of  regu- 
lations. It  18  baste  to  a  mans  environment 
that  he  have  bread  on  the  table  and  a  roof 
over  his  head  The  most  efficient  method 
found  for  giving  blm  these  goods  In  a  com- 
plex environment  Is  his  employment  at  the 
highest  level  of  his  ability  in  the  Industrial 
com^munlty  of  our  state 

Based  on  studies  and  Interviews  with  those 
Who  manage  industries  in  Massachusetts, 
they  will  not  continue  to  function  In  Massa- 
chusetts If  their  operations  become  unprofit- 
able due,  not  to  compliance  with  reasonable 
cost  efflriency  regulations  In  the  environ- 
ment, but  to  thoughtless  actions  t&keu  by 
thoee  m  a  position  to  promulgate  and  en- 
force envlroumenuil  regulations.  As  long  as 
Industry  has  the  right  to  clvise,  move  or  trans- 
fer Its  operations  to  any  other  state  or 
throughout  the  world,  the  bottom  line  of 
the  annual  statement  of  such  companies 
must  show  a  profit  or  they  will  cease  to  pro- 
vide empioyment  in  the  state. 

In  coiiclu.slon.  I  believe  It  la  desirable  that 
we  have  clean  air  and  clean  water  My  rea- 
sons are  very  practical  reasons.  During  the 
next  ten  to  twenty  years  those  who  make 
decisions  related  to  locating  industrial  oper- 
ations will  not  locate  In  areas  where  clean 
jir  and  clean  water  are  not  Important  Ho 
responalbie  Indvistriallst  in  this  state  does 
not  desire  to  comply  with  reaaoiiable  cost 
efBclent  standards  of  .ilr  and  water  pollution 
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standards,  but  he  mtist  be  convinced  that 
government,  the  press  and  the  general  pub- 
lic are  treating  blm  and  his  stockholders 
with  fairness.  Intelligence  and  equity. 

To  me  the  frontier  of  today  is  not  in  aoto» 
wilderness  or  in  space.  T*e  frontier  Is  all  of 
us  In  government,  in  Industry  and  the  gen- 
eral public  working  together  to  solve  the  en- 
vironmental problems  which  have  grown  so 
quickly  In  our  complex  society  In  every 
crusade  such  as  that  for  a  clean  environment 
there  Is  a  fringe  Involved  In  the  cause  which 
Is  not  concerned  with  the  Just  solution  to 
problems,  but  In  the  chaos  whlcii  can  be 
created  through  an  unintelligent  approach  to 
the  problem.  It  Is  time  for  those  who  have 
given  so  much  of  their  lives  to  the  desire 
themselvee  from  those  who  wish  no  solutions 
other  than  the  total  breakdown  of  otir  com- 
plex society. 

I  would  ask  you  all  who  have  engaged  In 
this  environmental  crusade  to  act  wisely 
during  the  period  Immediately  ahead  and 
to  preserve  the  credibility  of  our  effort  until 
it  has  accomplished  Its  goal. 


OPPOSITION  TO  WYLIE  AMEND- 
MENT—HOUSE JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION  191 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1,  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN  Mr  Speaker,  1  week 
from  today  the  House  Is  expected  to  vote 
on  the  prayer  amendment — a  vote  which 
could  easily  have  a  greater  Impact  on 
the  rights  of  individuals  than  any  other 
vote  in   the  92d  Congress. 

The  Members  of  the  House,  in  ca.sting 
their  votes,  wil.  determine  whether  or  not 
we  will  for  the  first  time  in  history  tam- 
per with  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  was 
drafted  witli  such  tremendous  wisdom 
and  forethought  over  175  years  ago 

Our  Founding  Fathers  having  broken 
away  from  the  dominance  of  Great 
Britain  made  careful  and  deliberate  ef- 
forts to  include  within  our  Constitution 
a  Bill  of  Rights  which  would  protect 
against  any  future  Infringement  of  in- 
dividual liberties  The  success  of  their 
efforts  has  t>eer.  indeniable  though  It 
has  been  challenged  repeatedly  through- 
out lUstory. 

I  trust  my  fellow  colleagues  realizing 
tlie  significance  of  tliis  latest  threat  will 
vote  in  opposition  to  Hotise  Joint  Re.solu- 
tlon  191  and  preserve  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  of  individual  rights. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  reminded  me  of  a  recent  court 
decision  in  wliich  Chief  Jastlce  Berger 

stated  tliat — 

The  Constitution  decrees  that  religion 
must  be  a  private  matter  for  the  Individual, 
the  ftfmiiy  and  the  institution  of  private 
chokct.  and  that  while  some  [governmentl 
Involvement  and  entanglement  Is  inevita- 
ble, lines  must  be  drawn. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  will  not  vote 
to  erase  those  lines. 

Tlie  complete  text  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  editorial  of  Septemljer  23  is 
reprinted  below  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues 

PKAYfis   IV  PrBi  tr  .Schools 

Sometime  In  November  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  vote  on  a  proposed  constltu- 
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tlonal  amendment  that  would  permit  non- 
denoml national  prayers  In  the  public  schools, 
and,  indeed.  In  any  building  supported  by 
public  funds  The  legislation  is  intended  to 
nullify  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  1962 
and  1983,  which  held  that  organized  prayers 
and  Bible  reading  In  the  public  schools  were 
violations  of  the  First  Amendment's  guaran- 
tee against  government  establishment  of  re- 
ligion and  the  14ih  Amendments  edlot 
against  state  Infringement  on  Individual  con- 
stitutional r:«;lit.s 

The  Supreme  Court  has  since  reasserted 
the  fundamental  Importance  of  keeping  gov- 
ernment and  rellgloii  as  .separate  as  possible. 
In  a  decision  earlier  this  year  on  state  aid  to 
parochial  schools  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger  said  for  the  8-1  majority:  "The  Con- 
stitution decrees  that  religion  must  be  a  pri- 
vate matter  for  the  Individual,  the  family 
and  the  Institution  of  private  choice,  and 
that  while  some  | government]  Involvement 
and  entanglement  Is  Inevitable,  lines  must  be 
drawn." 

In  the  case  of  prayers  In  the  public  schools 
that  line  has  been  drawn  Now  an  effort  Is 
l>elng  made  to  erase  It  "Nothing  contained 
In  the  Constitution,"  says  the  proposed 
amendment,  "shall  abridge  the  right  of  per- 
sons lawfully  assembled.  In  any  public  build- 
ing which  Is  supported  In  whole  or  In  part 
through  expendlt\ire  of  pvibllc  funds,  to  par- 
ticipate In  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer  "  It  all 
seems  simple  enough.  Innocent  enough,  an 
assertion  of  the  right  to  pray  Certainly  that 
Is  a  right,  flrmly  set  forth  In  the  Ptrst  Amend- 
ment But  In  the  context  of  the  proposed 
amendment  It  Ijecomes  one  of  those  Individ- 
ual rights  that  runs  head  on  Into  other  In- 
dividual rights,  and  the  resulting  conflict 
would  Invite  exactly  the  kind  of  state  In- 
terference In  religious  affairs  that  this  nation 
has  so  wisely  sought  to  avoid  ever  since  1791. 

Disputes  and  dlvlslveness  would  be  made 
Inevitable  under  this  amendment,  and  what- 
ever values  It  is  meant  to  encourage  would 
likely  be  negated  by  the  angry  passion  that 
has  alwa>-B  marked  religious  quarrels.  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  "nondenomlnatlonal 
prayer,"  acceptable  to  all,  Including  atheists 
and  agnostics  who  see  no  purpose  In  prayer, 
and  who  have  their  rights  too?  Who  would 
determine  when  the  "right"  to  "participate  ' 
in  prayer  would  be  exercised,  and  what  of 
those  who  invoked  the  equal  right  not  to 
participate?  What  social  penalties  would  fall 
on  children  who  chose  not  to  pray,  wlial 
economic  penalties  on  teachers  who  did  the 
same? 

Proponents  of  school  prayer  have  deep  and 
sincere  convictions.  But  their  efforts.  If  suc- 
cessful, could  result  In  exactly  the  kind  of 
bitter  and  perUous  conflicts  the  Constitution 
and  Supreme  Court  have  sought  to  avoid. 
And  what  would  our  children,  and  the  na- 
tion, gain  by  that? 


I 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO 
MAN— HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF     IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF.SENTATIVES 

Mondav,  November  1.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?  '  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?'  A  wife  usks:  Is  my 
liusband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1,600  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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SATIXm-UDALL  AMENfDUENT 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 


IM  THB  HOUSB  OP  RBPRKSKMTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1,  1971 

Mr.  BEQICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
19,  1  day  before  the  Honse  of  Repre- 
sentatives pasaed  the  Nathre  Land  Claims 
bill,  the  New  York  Times  printed  an  edi- 
torial in  Btipport  of  the  Saylor-Udall 
ffm»n<tnn»tt  that  Contained  some  inac- 
curacies as  well  as  a  failure  to  compre- 
hend the  full  nature  of  the  setttemmt. 

I  attempted  to  correct  the  Tlmee  edi- 
torial by  wilting  to  the  paUUher  In  hopes 
that  he  would  afford  me  the  oK>ortunlty 
to  be  heard  oa  this  Issue.  To  this  date, 
my  letter  haa  yet  to  be  published.  Because 
of  the  debate  and  vote  in  the  Senate 
today  on  the  Native  Land  Claims  bill.  I 
think  it  is  Important  that  the  laeue  of 
land  planning  be  dtocusBed  and  exam- 
ined fully.  For  this  reason,  I  am  insert- 
ing In  today's  Ricord  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  October  19,  1971,  as 
well  as  my  response  to  their  position. 
(From  the  New  York  "nines.  Oct.  10,  1971] 
A  PixcK  or  Akxsica 

With  the  pubUc  and  moet  members  of 
Congress  paying  no  attention,  tbe  Federal 
Government  Is  about  to  give  away  a  piece  of 
Amerloa.  Tbe  land  Is  aotne  of  the  most 
ruggad  and  picturesque  and  richly  endowed 
wltb  BniiTtmim  as  any  on  this  continent.  If  It 
were  In  Connecticut  or  Colorado,  this  band- 
out  of  to  million  acres  would  evoke  an  out- 
cry that  would  shake  tbe  Capital. 

But  Alaalra  Is  very  far  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Cratn  moat  at  tbe  centers  of  popu- 
lation and  power  In  this  country.  Wbat  goes 
on  there  seems  remote.  Too  often,  Congreas- 
men  and  rltlsene  alike  And  It  dlSlcult  to  get 
Interested  In  *'»**•""  Issues  and  turn  away, 
tiarely  suppreeslng  tbelr  yawns.  Will  this 
tragic  ikiatoTf  at  boredom  and  irresponsibility 
be  repeated  when  tbe  House  of  Bepreaenta- 
tlvea  meets  today? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tlie  queatlon  before  tbe  Bouse  la  an 
amendment  to  tbe  Alaskan  Native  Land 
Claim  BUI  offered  by  Representatives  John 
Saylor,  RepubUcan  of  Pennsylranla,  and 
Morris  UdalU  Democrat  of  Arlsona,  two  of  tbe 
foremost  oonaenratlonlsts  in  Oongrees.  Tbe 
substance  of  tbe  bill  is  not  In  dispute.  It 
would  confer  long  overdue  justice  upon  tbe 
Aleuts,  Indians,  axMI  Eskimos  of  Alaaica  by 
granting  tbem  S93S  mllUon  in  easb  and  title 
for  40  mUlion  acres  of  Federal  land.  Tbe 
measure  would  put  to  rest  a  long-almraering 
dispute  between  these  natives  and  the  state 
of  Alaska. 

What  the  Saylor-Udall  amendment  seeks  Is 
justice  also  for  all  of  tbe  Amexle&n  people. 
It  would  put  into  timely  praetloe  some  of  tbe 
environmental  leesoaa  learned  at  great  cost 
from  this  nation's  reeUeas  paat.  Beeai»e  tbe 
settlement  of  tbe  native  claims  oombtned 
wttb  tbe  reeent  dlsoorery  oT  oil  and  aatural 
gas  Is  eapeeted  to  set  off  aa  ■wiwiitiw  eeo- 
nomlo  boon  In  Alaska  In  th*  vary  near  fu- 
ture. It  ts  new  Or  nerrer  to  prplei.1  ta*  poten- 
tial naUofud  parks  and  tbe  lieet  wOAlfe 
habitat  and  wllisi  iwm  in  Aaerlea*s  largeM 
state. 

Tbe  aaoMMlaMBt  dlreets  the  Oeesstaiy  of 
Interior  to  ehooae  wlUiln  sla  niitlis  vf  to 
BO  million  aeras  of  Psdaaal  laatf  wMok  has 
the  greatest  senlmlaal  sigBlftnanee.  He  woiUd 
theu  hsT*  ttn  jsan  to  make  lliua  reoom- 
meadatlQBs  to  OingfMi  as  to  t^  UH  of 
tbeas  lands.  ThlM  aaiouat  of  time  is  sswritlsl 
because  in  most  ot  Alsaka  careful  land  sur- 
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▼eya  and  seleaUflc  field  stadias  have  not 
been  done  la  many  areas  wtUeb  are,  however, 
known  to  be  prime  liaWtat  tar  vanlrtttng 
thraatened  species  sucSi  as  tbe  wolf  and 
tbe  caribou  or  to  haTS  exoaptlanal  raerea- 
Uoaal  potential  or  wa<lemeaa  valuee.  The 
amendment  also  dealgnatSa  five  areas  for  par- 
ticular study,  indadlng  a  section  of  the 
Brooks  Range  which  could  become  a  mag- 
nificent Oates  of  tbe  Arctic  National  Park. 

During  the  flTe-year  study  period  natives 
could  proceed  with  the  selection  of  their 
lands.  If  any  of  tbe  lands  irtilch  they  cboee 
were  wltbUi  tbe  SO  mlUlon  acres  to  be  studied 
and  If  sticb  lands  were  ultimately  protected 
by  Ooi^rees  as  a  park  or  wildlife  refuge  or 
wilderness  area,  tbe  natives  would  receive  an 
equivalent  amount  of  land  elaewbere. 
•  •  •  •  • 

When  tbe  land  claims  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration by  tbe  House  Interior  Committee, 
Bepreeentatlves  Baylor  and  UdaU  offered  a 
much  more  comprehensive  proposal  calling 
for  submission  to  Congress  of  a  land  plan 
for  Alaska's  entire  376  mlUlon  acres.  Tbe 
committee,  responsive  to  tbe  hectic  pressures 
for  fast  economic  devekyment  of  Alaska,  un- 
wisely rejected  this  far-seeing  proposal.  The 
new  amendment  Is  much  more  modest  in 
scope.  It  i*  tKe  minimum  which  can  be 
enacted  i/  Cangret*  is  to  protect  posteritj/'s 
interett  in  the  Natio»'t  Uut  frontier. 

Onoe  a  sUte  Is  developed,  empty  land  be- 
oomee  Its  most  precious  resources.  If  19tb 
Century  New  Yorkers  bad  not  bad  tbe  wls- 
doin  to  set  aside  Central  Park  and  tbe 
Adlrondaeks,  does  anyone  suppose  tbey  woiild 
exist  today  or  could  be  recreated  at  less  than 
fantastic  coat?  The  sams  question  can  be 
asked  about  tbe  heart  ot  Aladu's  natural 
berttaee.  It  is  tbe  last  great  unspoUed  piece 
of  AaMTtea  stUl  wltbln  man's  saving.  No  ez- 
planatlon  wUl  satisfy  tbe  Americans  of  tbe 
aist  Century  If  Congress  falls  lU  responsi- 
bUlty  today. 

OCToaa  ao.  1971 , 
Bditos  or  THS  New  Toax  Tncss, 
Sew  T*trk.  Mete  York. 

Dkas  KDrroa:  Tbe  passage  of  tbe  Alaska  Na- 
tive Liand  cnalins  blU  In  tbe  Btooae  today  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  334  to  es  Is  now  past 
history.  Tbe  House  has  done  tbe  job  it  ean 
do  when  it  Is  put  to  the  task.  And  we  now 
look  to  tbe  Senate. 

But  because  of  tbe  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial yesterday  morning,  X  would  like  to 
offer  what  I  fed  U  neeeaaary  to  clarify  this 
important  mattei.  "A  Piece  of  A  lasi  tea," 
faUed  to  examine  tbe  baale  thrust  of  HJt. 
10907.  the  Native  Land  dalms  BUI.  The  Issue 
before  tbe  Oongises  is  whether  tbe  Ociiigms 
and  the  Nation  are  wUOng  to  oome  to  grips 
with  ttie  taeue  of  Native  ili^ta.  As  you 
pointed  out  la  your  adltastal,  "justlee  is 
long  uveKtue."  but  the  Sag^or-CdaU  amwnrt- 
ment  Is  noit  gaisuane  to  tk»  Issne  at  hand. 

Tou  ImpUsd  that  If  Om  aaylor-XTdall 
amendmeat  was  defeated,  eeoioclaal  dbaoe 
wlU  overtake  Alaska.  I.et  aae  state  smphati- 
oaUy  that  this  Is  not  trua.  Alaska  Is  the 
moat  oonssrvatlon  mtadsd  Btata  in  the 
unlen.  The  dty  of  Annhntage  has  the  moat 
slilugent  air  poaotton  lavpa  la  the  eoootry. 
Oenendpy,  there  are  tougher  poUatton  laws 
in  AlaSfai  than  Chere  are  In  awst  stataa.  And 
them  has  basn  aaw*  stady  on  Alaska'a  «n- 
vlraohwnt.  lBeiu«i«  Its  wOdltts  In 
year  by  the  dl 


liSt  me   assure  you  Alaaltaiis 
awave  or  ttM  aeaiogleal 
'lower  M."  SOt  0(m  of  oar 
poUvted  as  1M  FoMnMMs  Blw 
part  e(  Alaala  aa  dMMis  ona^ 
To    bs    ajslmt    ^OkS 
laneit  to  be 
■lag.  hilars  ta  no  doubt  Im 
what  ttM  United  SUtas  aaads  Is 
Siva  taad  planning,  but  this  tawst 
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so  as  not  to  Intetfere  in  Iong-«taadlng  hu- 
asan  righta  Israes. 

I  am  suqMlsed  that  lite  Times  would 
publish  On  the  day  of  the  vote  an  article 
v^ilch  dlarsgarded.  an^  could  possibly  preju- 
dioe,  tbe  'major  issue  mentioned  only  in 
passing.  Tbe  real  issue  is  a  human  one,  deal- 
ing with  alleviating  the  huge  problems  of 
poverty,  unemptoymeDt,  deplorable  housing 
and  sanitary  conditions,  inadequate  medical 
faculties  and  limited  educational  opportu- 
nity. The  problems  experienced  by  Alasirs's 
Native  pet^>le  ave  many  more,  and  tbev  are 
as  huge  as  the  dimensions  of  our  State. 

You  are  quite  right  that  Alaska  Is  very 
far  away  from  Washington.  But  It  is  not 
so  much  a  lack  of  lnt««st  that  distance  cre- 
ates, as  a  iBtik  ot  opportunity  to  know  of 
these  issues  and  these  problems. 

The  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  has  passed 
tbe  House.  My  coUeegues  who  supported  the 
bill  Imew  the  Issues  Involved  arkd  voted  to 
settle  a  long  overdue  Injustice.  It  is  the 
closest  we  have  come,  and  It  Is  entirely 
right. 

Sincerely. 

Nick    Bccich, 
Member    of    Congress 


MEDICAL  HELP  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
IN  POUR  COMMUNITIES  IN  CON- 
NECTICUT 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or  convTcncuT 

IN  THB  BOU8B  OP  RSPRS8KNTA7TVES 

Mondai/,  November  1.  1971 

Mrs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  this  Nation  and,  in- 
deed, this  Congress  must  do  much  more 
to  provide  adequate  income  assurance, 
health  care,  nutrition,  houring  and 
transportation  for  older  Americaas. 

I  have  given  my  stexmg  support  for 
legislation,  presently  before  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
to  establish  oomprefaenslve  notrition&l 
services  and  inexpoisive  public  trans- 
portation for  the  elderly. 

In  the  area  of  liealth  care,  the  needs 
<^  sefiior  citiaens  are  critical— particu- 
larly since  minimal  social  security  and 
pension  payments,  as  w«U  as  inadequate 
medicare  coverage,-  place  aevere  Umita- 
tkms  oa.  tbe  full  and  secure  retired  life 
older  Americans  deserve.  WliUe  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  has  great  health  care 
resptmslbUltiee  to  fulfill,  it  is  heartening 
to  learn  of  the  very  commendable  teaJth 
care  program  for  the  elderly  now  under- 
way In  four  Sixth  District  commiBilties. 
Known  as  the  *7UI  TODe-Up,"  the 
prograoi  provides  free  medical  terts  for 
people  55  years  of  age  and  aider  in  the 
ooswnnnitica  at  Fanuington.  Canton, 
Avon  SLud  FlainviUe.  Tluwagh  the  co- 
operatloB  at  a  number  of  local  health 
agendea.  five  tests  to  check  for  the  ma- 
jor iUnesaas  among  older  petaona  wiU  be 
offered:  glaiinoBia  eye  teatt  •***V^*« — 
blood  ragar.  TJB.  Tine  test,  oral  eenea 
wramimittan  aad  beailug.  Hie  testa  are 
bdne  heM  ea  Noivanber  S  and  Wemu- 
ber  4  from  I  to  6  pjn.  at  the  Bt  Mat- 
tlieirli  Isttteran  Church  on  Rovte  ITT — 
234  Le««|y  Otrget    In  Atoo. 

Tbta  OMMMrtaBUv  far  tree  tastiBc  is 
eertaloly  wbIbbbw  naerg  to  tte  aieeJi  el- 
derty  dtiaens.  They  have  given  a  ttfcttane 
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of  energy,  •treogth  and  eommltiBcnt  to 
our  Natkn  aad  too  oftak  BMofc  wUti  m- 
necesMry  saffBring  and  mtaftttoM  la 
the  twlUtfit  of  ttMir  Utw. 

I  heartily  oooBnaul  fbe  ganerow  aod 
thoughtful  efforts  of  the  oomnHinitlea 
of  FarmlngtoD.  Cantoa.  Ann  and 
Plainville.  This  U  a  nipeib  pragram — 
one  which  all  cities  and  towns  should 
estahUsh  for  the  benefit  at  their  older 
cltlnns. 


DISBAR  KUMSTLER 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 


IN  THX  BOUSB  Or  RSPRXSaNTATIVEB 

JTonday.  November  1,  1971 

Mr.  wniAN.  ICr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
colomn  appearing  in  tiie  Washington 
Star,  ^nillam  F.  Buckley,  Jr^  has  asked 
"Why  Not  Dld>ar  Attorney  William 
Kunstler?".  a  questlcn  I  liave  been  ask- 
in«  and  action  I  iutve  been  pressinc  for 
ever  dnoe  Kunxtler's  extremism  sur- 
faced. As  oiBcers  of  the  court,  attonieys 
at  law  are  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  courts.  Xf  they  want  to  re- 
main attorneys  entitled  to  practice  t>e- 
fore  our  courts  they  do  not  go  around 
preaching  reToluUoci.  Inciting  violence 
and  advocating  virtual  insurrection, 
whatever  the  reason.  Should  tiiey  engage 
in  this  type  of  conduct  it  cannot  and 
should  not  be  as  a  member  of  the  bar 
In  good  standing. 

Such  advocacy,  such  conduct.  Is  not  a 
first  amendment  issue.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  a  disclfdinary  one.  It  comes  right 
down  to  a  question  of  wtieCher  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  dty  ot  New  York  is 
gotog  to  alknr  advocates  of  violence, 
blsitantly  oimtemptuous  of  jodces.  courts, 
and  the  twr  itself,  to  willfully  and  pub- 
licly bring  all  lawyers  into  disrepute 
wtthoot  petlttonlng  for  their  suspension. 
and  upon  proof  of  such  conduct  acting 
to  disbar. 

Surety  the  New  York  City  association 
Is  not  afraid  of  the  William  Kunstlers 
Mtirwiy  Its  membership.  Surely  it  is  not 
reluctant  to  face  a  confrontotton  with 
those  who  bring  the  liar  into  disrepute, 
make  a  mockery  of  the  Judicial  system, 
and  openly  seek  to  Incite  Jungle  law  on 
the  streets  of  the  Natton. 

Amertea  U  watching,  and  wondering — 
as  weU  it  should. 

Addlttoial  Indication  of  Kunstler 's  ac- 
tlvi^  wpears  in  an  article  by  Arthur  C. 
Ecan.  Jr..  appearing  in  Uie  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Dnim  Leader  of  October  g.  1971. 
The  articles  follow: 
[ Pram  ttMWMhlngton  star,  Oct.  13, 1B71| 
WKT  Wot  Dshmb  Mb.  Kcmtux? 
(By  WUUam  P.  Buckley  /r.) 
Tb«  proMsm  of  WUllsm  Kunstler  extends 
now  beyond  ths  bounds  of  lefsl  propclty. 
But  p*uM  Omv*  for  s  fltlButo. 

WUUaa  Kaiistl«r  is  a  pntetletac  lawyar, 
•ad  tha  qiMittow  bsCoso  tbs  boose  t»— ought 
bo  to  be  psmlttod  to  praetlee  lawt  TIm  gsn- 
•ral  MMSoptlon  U:  Why  not.  It^  s  free 
eoimtry.  Isn't  it?  Ta  wblcfa  Uao  aasver  is 
thst  wo  an  s  eooatry  tbat  sosks  to  bs  Km. 
But  in  ordar  to  aehiovo  ttaat  a*JoeUv«.  H  is 
raqulTCd  that  w  aaCorao  easfln  ralas.  for 
instMMa  tboa  Aslt  not  awdsr.  tlMU  sbalt 
DotstsaL 
Ijt  oedar  to  anforea  tboss  laws,  we  sat  up  a 
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eourt  sjilwa,  Tbat  systam  dsyndb.  for  Its 
aObettva  flinettnnlng.  on  ttks  bohavlar  oC  p«»- 
pla.  wbo  play  a  wia  ta  It— jndca.  prosacutar. 
defHMa  ooaaMl,  Janr. 

Toa  oaa  mska  aa  sbattaet  eaaa  for  panolt- 
ttnc  ai^body  to  prMtloa  madlrtna  provldad 
tbat  pacaonli  eUaat  knowa  full  wen  tbat  bo  U 
talklaff  to  aomobody  wbo  never  want  tbroogb 
mwdloal  aebooL  Tba  traaaaetfam  alloeta.  alone, 
tba  eU«B.t  bHaaalf . 

But  wbora  a  trial  la  oonoemad,  tba  dofer>a» 
attorney  la  o«aiy  one  at  tba  ntovlnc  porta.  If 
ba  orbits  about  totaUy  out  of  oontrol,  tba 
nault  la  tliat  tba  eoordlnatlon  neeaaawy  to 
tba  ^tpraalination  of  Juatloa  la  strnply  im- 
poaatMa.  Yliat's  why  tben  are  rales  for  law- 
yen.  Such  rolaa  used  by  WlUlam  Kunatler, 
glvan  to  ooDtomely  In  tbe  courtroom,  and 
to  the  dlaparagemant  of  Jud(ea  and  Indeed 
of  tba  ayatent.  In  tbat  add-roek  rbetorlc  Uiat 
U  hla  ttadamark,  oontrlbuta  to  cbaoa  In  the 
courtroom. 

Tbe  reason  (the  lawyers  wUl  tell  you  thu 
discreetly)  tbat  tbey  dont  go  ahead  and  dis- 
bar htan  is  not  beeaoae  he  baan't  rlolated  the 
canons  of  the  pi  uf wsalon.  but  because  they 
fear  to  make  a  martyr  out  of  blm. 

A  prudential  Judgment. 

The  trouble  with  it  Is  that,  widely  applied. 
It  is  a  ticket  to  tmmunlt;.  Dont  go  after  the 
Mafia  boaa,  or  you  wUl  make  hUn  a  martyr 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Italian  oommunlty.  Don't 
execute  Manson.  or  you  will  give  rise  to  a  (Tult 
of  iianaon.  Don't  exact  Justice,  when  the 
consequences  of  doing  ao.  carefully  weighed, 
could  mean  a  net  worsening  of  tbe  situation. 
It  doesn't  take  much  imagination  to  recog- 
nise that  the  resulta  of  that  line  of  reasoning 
Include :  Don't  pass  dvll  rlghu  laws,  beeauae 
that  will  encourage  lawleaaneaa  in  tbe  South. 

WlUlam  Kunatler  should  be  dUbarred.  or 
the  canons  of  legal  behavior  ahould  be  picked 
and  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  ae  antiquarian 
relics  of  another  clvUlaatlon.  But  I  pause  now 
not  to  consider  Kunstler  the  lawyer,  but 
Kunstler  the  polemlst. 

I  have  reference  to  an  appearance  he  made 
recently  at  Colgate  Unlreratty.  He  was  In 
good  Toloe.  He  told  the  studenU  that  the 
dead  there  had  been  "murdered  In  cold  blood 
In  your  name  and  my  name."  Cold  Mood? 
Why  would  police  murder  In  ocrid  blood,  eight 
of  their  btxrthen,  wbo  were  being  h^d  hos- 
tage? 

They  were  murdered  In  cold  blood  by  a 
"horde  of  racist  state  troopers." 

Later,  at  a  press  conference,  Kunstler.  to 
quote  the  student  newspaper,  "gupponetl  the 
idea  of  prlaonera  taking  boatagea  to  aooom- 
pllab  their  goals."  Kunstler,  In  other  worOB, 
urges  tbe  violation  ot  tbe  law.  the  kidnap- 
ping of  ofllelala.  and  preaumably.  their  execu- 
tion if  tbetr  demands  are  not  tnat — the  term 
"hostage"  baring  bo  other  meaning. 

About  Maison  BoekefeUer.  KunaUer  aald 
tbat  be  "dassrvad  to  be  ruled  out  of  tbe 
human  raee."  He  oalled  for  an  indictment 
of  Nelson  BoekeCeUer  for  murder. 

One  notes  that  tbe  rhetoric  baa  become. 
weU,  rabid.  BoekefeUer  U  a  murderer.  The 
state  poUee  murderously  and  intentionally 
killed  no*  only  the  prisoners  but  tbe  guards. 
AU  Amerteao  Justice  U  a  travaaty.  Frlaooers 
should  take  the  law  Into  their  own  bands. 
Prisoners  should  klU  guards  U  their  demands 
are  not  scietilert 

Let  madmen  be  mednien  XventuaUy  tbe 
froth  tuma  off  tbe  llatanetB,  and  the  madsaen 
«D  off  to  Uve  and  sweat  In  tlte  fever  swampe. 
But  I  tlxink  the  Ubm  is  overdue  ior  sane 
memlMra  of  tbe  oommunlty,  left  and  right,  to 
draw  tbe  line. 

I  bave  not  often  had  good  words  for  Kel- 
son SookeMler.  But  out  of  reapeet  for  blm. 
and  in  protest  afslnst  tbe  alaader  of  him. 
I  betetoy  reaelve  not  te  UMia  a  pubUe  plat- 
tofm  s|^  with  William  Xuaetler— not  twtu 
be  bee  Aornn.  by  set  or  deed,  tbe  eontrltloo 
that  to  appropriate  wlten  be  ssstgni  evil, 
■distte  moMvai  to  someone  who 
to  do  bto  duty.  Mefwr  mind  tbat  bs  may 
do  U  dusMUy  or  make  mletekee. 


NQvember  i,  1971 

I  do  Bot  wish  Konettcr  to  be  pnt  In  JaU 
nnleaa  tbat  Is  what  ttw  law  o<  crUntMl  Ubel 
requlraa.  But  I  do  wish  tbat  be  aboold  expe- 
rlenoe  tbe  Isoiatlan  which  be  has  earned 
from  tbe  drUlaad  community. 

(Prom  Ifancheeter  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 

Oct.  8.1971] 

Kuifsnjcs  Saae  Oomx  mm  KifEMT 

(By  Arthur  C.  Bgan.  Jr.) 

WASWiMeTOM. — L«ft  wing  lawyer  WlUlam 
Kunstler,  defendv  of  parsons  preaching 
violence  and  revolution  In  the  United  States, 
yesterday  told  a  group  of  30  newsmen  he 
looked  upon  every  court  In  this  country  aa 
"an  enemy." 

"Any  criminal  trial  in  ths  country  la  an 
cppreaalon,"  Kunstler  told  the  reporters  and 
editorial  writers  adding,  "the  state  la  an 
ensmy"  of  tbe  poor  white,  the  blacks.  Puerto 
Rleans  and  Chlcanoa. 

Asked  to  comment  on  hla  disruptive  antlca 
m  the  ooortrooen.  Kunstler  said  he  "would 
use  every  dirty  delaying  tactic  posaltde"  It 
his  defendant  was  one  of  the  mlnorltlea. 

Speaking  to  newsmen  attending  a  week- 
long  seminar  on  "Crime  and  Justice"  at  tbe 
Washington  Journal  Ism  Center.  Kunstler  said 
every  vaort  be  made  In  a  courtroom  was  de- 
signed for  disrupting  normal  procedures.  "I 
trade  for  delay — I  flgbt  for  delay — this  la 
what  I  want  to  do."  said  Kunstler. 

Referring  to  the  era  when  be  was  attorney 
for  the  late  Dr.  Blartln  Luther  King.  Kunatlfw 
said  "every  move  Dr.  King  planned  was  de- 
signed to  make  an  abrasive  confrontation  t  e- 
tween  blacks  and  whites." 

The  radical  attorney  said  Dr.  King  deliber- 
ately manipulated  events  In  Birmingham 
and  other  cities  so  as  to  cause  an  open  "ab- 
rasive confrontation"  between  the  two  races. 

When  asked  if  he  would  defend  a  white 
man  Kunstler  said  "not  unless  he  was  a 
radical"  but  conceded  he  might  consider  de- 
fending a  poor  white  If  he.  Kunstler,  could 
make  the  defendant's  plight  Into  a  social  or 
political  Issue. 

"I  wouldn't  defend  a  middle  class  or  rich 
white  man  acctised  of  a  criminal  act."  Kuns- 
tler told  the  group.  However.  Kunstler  said 
he  would  readily  defend  any  member  of  a 
minority  race  In  any  criminal  trial. 

Under  queetlonlng  by  newsmen  Kunstler 
aald  social  changea  In  the  country  can  only 
be  brotight  about  by  confrontation  even  If 
It's  meant  plunging  the  nation  into  clvU  war. 

XKD  sTsmr 

"We  bave  to  bring  an  end  to  the  economic 
ayatem  In  this  country,"  said  Kuzutler  who 
admitted  under  queetlonlng  that  he  had  no 
substitute  plan  to  offer  In  place  of  the  pres- 
ent system. 

Kunatler  aonceded  that  he  "wasn't  sure  If 
anything  could  cure  poverty."  but  reiterated 
hla  previous  statement  that  the  preaant  eco- 
nomic aystem  In  the  United  States  bad  to  be 
daetroyed. 

The  left-wing  lawyer  charged  that  Presi- 
dent Jtitxamon  was  "afraid  for  bis  life  "  and 
that  la  why  be  eboae  not  to  seek  reelection. 
"Johnaon  waa  afraid  of  the  oonfrontatlon  in 
this  country — Oongrses  Is  afraid  of  abrasive 
oonfrontatlon — that  Is  why  we  get  what  we 
want,"  aald  Kunstler. 

B«<errlng  to  Preeldent  Nixon.  Kunstler 
Ubeled  him  a  "beast"  but  went  on  to  say, 
"at  least  Nixon  U  an  honest  beast."  in  re- 
Uniag  to  tbe  pretfdent's  views  on  national 


"Anyone  with  power  can't  be  truated,"  aald 
Kunstler  envbatloally  but  when  aaked  If  he. 
by  his  eourtroom  aetlone.  wasn't  gaining 
powsr  lilsMiif  he  admitted  that  maybe  even 
be  eooldnt  be 
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China.  Cuba,  and  every  other  nation  that 
now  exists  on  the  globe. 

In  keeping  with  his  past  accusations. 
Kuiifitler  said  every  black  man  killed  by  a 
law  enforcement  uBlcei  was  "Murdered"  and 
cited  his  mo6t  recent  crusade  for  George 
Jaokaoii,  a  negro  kUled  In  a  California  prleon 
Incident. 

Kunstler  also  charged  that  the  lawyer 
sought  for  smuggling  a  g\in  to  convict  Jack- 
son, would  be  "killed  by  authontieb"  ir  bo 
surrendered  to  police. 

Bringing  the  Attica  prison  riot  into  discus- 
sion. Kunstler  accused  all  persons  connected 
with  putUng  down  the  riot  with  "Murder- 
ing" the  convicts.  However.  Kunstler  ei- 
proBaed  no  grief  for  the  guards  who  also  lost 
their  lives  In  the  same  oonfrontatlon. 

Kunstler  said  both  sides  should  bave  con- 
unued  talking  even  If  It  meaiU  dragging  out 
the  negotiations  for  days  or  weeks. 


FTDDLIN'  JOHN  8  LEGACY 


Atted  ft  any  other  eonolry  m  the  world 
had  an  honest  aouti,  Kunstler  said  "^ 
oourta  everywhere  la  tbe  wortd  is  afw**** 
Moo"  sad  said  be  Inoludsd  Soviet  KuMla. 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1.  1971 

Mr.  HAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  country 
music  has  grown  Into  a  multi-mlllion- 
dollar  Industry  and  is  enjoyed  by  millions 
of  Amerlcajis.  Rock  music  shows  some 
sign  of  fading  from  the  scene,  but  real 
country  music  Is  apparently  here  to  stay. 

When  Willis  Page  arrived  in  Nashville 
several  yesirs  ago  to  direct  the  Nashville 
Symphony,  he  told  the  Nashville  Khranis 
Club  that  the  people  of  Nashville,  "Mu- 
sic City,  U.S.A."  should  be  proud  of  being 
the  center  of  country  music  because  it 
was  also  music  and  could  not  be  ignored. 

The  southern  Appalachians  have  been 
the  spawning  ground  for  the  leading 
country  music  artists.  A  part  of  these 
mountains  are  In  Georgia  and  the  State 
has  made  some  major  contributions  in 
music  writers  and  performers. 

Plddlln'  Jolin  Carson,  a  Georgian,  was 
the  real  pioneer  according  to  an  editorial 
in  the  Savannah  Press.  October  23, 
1971,  enUtled  "Plddlln'  John's  Legacy." 
As  a  23-year-old  member  of  the  Georgia 
Legislature  it  was  my  privilege  to  know 
Fiddlin'  John  {personally  and  to  enjoy 
hearing  him  play  frequently.  The  edi- 
torial follows : 

PiODUN'  John's  Lwiact 
WhUe  Georgians  are  Joining  with  folks  the 
world  over  In  celebrating  Country  Music 
Month  (country  picking  and  singing  Is  very 
bit,  In  Japan,  you  know,  as  well  as  In  other 
exotic  spots  outside  the  U.S.A.)  u-e  ought  to 
St  least  give  a  hoot  and  a  holler  for  Plddlln' 
John  Carson 

A  lot  of  folks  thltik  country  music  got 
Its  start,  as  far  as  recording  is  concerned, 
when  the  legendary  Carter  Family  and  blues 
yodeler  Jlmnile  Rodgers  made  some  waxlngs 
In  Bristol,  Tennessee,  back  in  1837.  Not  so, 
historic  though  that  recording  session  was 
Old  Flddlln'  John,  a  Georgian  who  used  to 
play  at  Gene  Talmadge's  political  rallies, 
made  the  first  country  music  record  In  the 
South  in  mid-June  of  1923.  Ralph  Peer,  who 
recorded  him.  wasn't  quite  sure  the  record- 
ing would  sell.  Re  recogniaed  Plddlln'  John 
as  an  Instrumental  artist  of  special  gifts,  but 
he  didn't  quite  understand  the  attraction  ot 
John's  singing.  When  the  record  sold  well, 
John  signed  ths  first  real  country  music  re- 
cording contract. 

Atlanta  was  the  center  of  country  music 
for   the   nrst    few   years   of   lis   climb   toward 
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national  recognition.  Beeldee  Flddlln'  John, 
tbe  Ont  major  reoordlng  stars  In  country 
music — a  lot  of  people  called  It  hiUbilly  music 
In  those  days — were  Old  Tanner  of  Deeula, 
Georgia.  RUey  Puckett  of  Alpharetta,  b&n- 
Jolst  Pate  Norrls  and  Clayton  UcMlchen  and 
a  group  caJled  the  Georgia  Wildcats  Old 
Tanner's  Skillet  Llckers  were  probably  the 
best  known  string  group. 

with  the  historic  Bristol  recording  date, 
country  music  began  Its  move  that  eventually 
made  Nashville  Music  City.  U.S.A.."  but 
irvaybe  It  wouldn't  have  happened  U  Plddlln' 
John  and  other  Georgians  hadn't  paved  tte 
way 


REMEMBERING     THE     HUNGARIAN 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    NEW    JEKSTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPREBENTATIViS 

Monday.  November  1,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  Oc- 
tober 23.  1956.  the  concept  of  socialism 
to  the  Hungarian  ciUzen  was  an  idea 
dev<Hd  of  the  ideals  of  truth,  justice,  and 
freedom.  The  word  "socialism"  waa  as- 
sociated only  with  the  realities  of  foreign 
occupation  and  control,  of  regimenta- 
tion, of  the  curbing  of  liberties,  and  of  an 
abnormally  low  standard  of  living.  A 
ma»  could  not  believe  In  the  possibility 
of  gaining  social  justice  nor  hope  to 
bring  an  end  to  his  exploitation.  No  room 
was  allotted  for  criticism.  Hungary  was 
a  coimtry  in  which  intellectuals  were 
schooled  in  the  joys  of  freedom  of 
thought  while  every  original  idea  was  de- 
nounced as  heresy,  a  country  in  which 
phra.se.s  stressing  "this  land  is  rightfully 
ever>'  mans  land"  were  constantly  reit- 
erated yet  after  each  harvest,  its  people 
were  left  with  hardly  enough  grain  to  la.st 
until  the  next  sowing. 

Unexpectedly,  late  In  1953,  Imre  Nagy, 
former  vice  president  of  the  Hungarian 
Council  of  Ministers,  was  suddenly  ele- 
vated to  tlie  position  of  Hungary's  pre- 
mier. Unlike  his  predecessors,  Nagy  did 
not  look  upon  himself  as  a  weak  servant 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  By  being  the  only 
Communist  leader  who  dared  to  say  "no  " 
to  his  party  superiors,  he  became  the  first 
and  only  one  to  whom  the  Hungarians 
said  "yes.'  His  strength  lay  In  his  ability 
to  truly  listen  to  the  heartbeats  of  his 
people.  He  traveled  his  own  course,  step 
by  step,  solving  each  problem,  probing 
each  question.  In  his  program,  he  called 
for  equality  of  political  and  economic 
rights,  for  a  revision  of  the  economic 
structure  by  specialists  in  conformance 
with  Himgary's  needs  and  peculiarities, 
for  a  higher  standard  of  living,  for  a 
more  tolerant  attitude  toward  questions 
of  religion  for  a  new  level  of  esteem  for 
intellectuals,  and  for  more  humane  treat- 
ment of  workers.  For  the  first  time,  if  a 
peasant  wished,  he  could  leave  the  coop- 
erative. Nagy  closed  the  internment 
camps,  proclaimed  a  broad  political  am- 
nesty, suppressed  blacklists,  dissolved  po- 
litical tribimals.  and  began  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  victims  of  past  prefabricated 
trials.  He  set  forth  five  basic  principles, 
principles  which  aie  universally  em- 
braced by  men  everywhere  who  seek 
freedom,  principles  recognizing  national 
independence,  national  sovereignty,  na- 
tional   equality,    territorial    inviolability 
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and  noninterference  In  Internal  affairs 

Suddenly,  the  very  party  leaders  who 
had  expressed  confidence  in  Nagy,  who 
had  brought  Nagy  to  power,  and  who 
had  a  year  and  one-hall  earlier  refused 
to  allow  Rakoei,  the  former  premier,  to 
speak,  met  with  Nagy  and  by  unanimous 
consent,  "for  his  rightest  deviationism 
for  hie  divisive  actions,  for  surrounding 
himself  with  antiparty  groups  which 
had  become  the  ralljdng  point  of  the  en  - 
emies  of  socialism,"  dismissed  him  from 
his  position  and  expelled  him  from  Uie 
party.  Nagy's  efforts  of  defense  and  of 
refutation  fell  upon  deaf  ears  Obvlou^y. 
the  men  whom  he  addressed  were  not 
free  men.  Their  Inetnxrtions  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Nagy  case  had  been 
sealed  well  in  advance. 

Nagy,  imlike  the  RakoKis  before  him 
refused  to  recant  his  \'lews  and  confess 
his  errors,  so  convinced  was  he  in  the 
validity  of  his  decisions. 

The  revolt  itself  began  as  a  peaceful 
student  demonstration.  The  demand.-^ 
made  were  nationali&t,  not  anti-Conimu- 
nist  in  nature,  yet  the  13  days  between 
October  23  and  November  4,  1956  will 
stand  aside  as  separate  and  distinct  f  roin 
all  tbe  days  of  Hungary's  thousand  years 
of  history.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
Nagy's  supporters  were  not  men  on 
the  fringes  of  party  life  or  men  who 
had  tossed  aside  party  doctrine.  Nary 
dreamed  of  a  humanist  socialism — a 
.socialism  which  would  respect  individual 
freedom  as  well  as  national  independ- 
ence Those  who  supported  him  did  not 
war.t  to  change  the  existing  system.  They 
wanted  only  to  improve  it.  to  reform  it 
Yet.  they  all  condemned  one  element 
deeply  embedded  in  the  system — the 
practice  of  inhumanity. 

The  Hungarians  wanted  more  than 
merely  a  reinstatement  of  Nagj-.  Among 
their  demands,  they  called  for  a  multi- 
party system  and  for  tbe  removal  of 
all  Soviet  troops  from  their  eoil. 

For  us,  there  is  no  choice  Either  we  Wi:j 
or  we  fall.  There  Is  no  ihird  poasltuUty — we 
will  stay  here  and  die.  if  necess&ry  until  the 
Russians  agree  to  leave  our  homeland. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Hungarian  people 
it  could  not  be  conceived  that  after  so 
many  words  of  ardent  praiae.  the  West 
could  abandon  Hungary  and  allow  it-s 
quest  for  liberty  to  be  crushed.  The 
people  of  Hungary  were  convinced  that 
the  world  could  not  be  disinterested  in 
their  struggle.  Their  deep  confldenoe  in 
the  West  and  their  h(^je  for  UN.  action 
was  perhaps  their  greatest  source  rf 
strength. 

The  outcome  of  the  xiungartan  Revo- 
lution requires  lilUe  reiteration.  The 
Russians,  who  had  agreed  to  begin  trocp 
evacuation  on  October  30,  with  no  ex- 
planation, made  an  about  face  and  re- 
turned en  masse  to  a  complete  occupation 
of  Hungarian  soiL  What  had  become  of 
the  solemn  promise  that  no  f urtht  r 
Soviet  units  would  enter  Hungary?  No 
answer  came  for  Napy — no  answer  from 
Ru.'^ia,  but  more  Important  he  recene^i 
no  response  from  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Washington  announced  "a  State  Df- 
partment  spokesman  refused  commei.t 
for  the  time  being  on  the  message  of  the 
Hungarian  Government  relayed  by  tlie 
United    States    Elmbas-sy    m    Budapest." 
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The  U.N.  Security  Council,  which  had. 
on  Saturd&y  night,  resumed  its  de- 
bate on  the  Hungarian  situation,  decided 
unanimously  to  adjourn  until  Monday 
morning. 

No  promises  were  kept.  The  newborn 
Independence  and  sovereignty  of  Hungary 
lasted  only  a  few  days.  Those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  revolutionary  struggle 
were  subjected  to  pitiless  persecution. 
Nagy  was  brought  to  trial,  accused  of 
high  treason  and  sentenced  to  death. 

Fifteen  years  after  these  events.  Hun- 
gary has  not  forgotten  the  impact  of 
those  13  days.  According  to  the  Hun- 
garian writer  Michael  Polanyi  in  his 
"message  of  the  Hungarian  revolution:" 

since  October  23.  19B«  Ideaa  have  never 
ceased  to  circulate  freely  In  Hungary  Those 
who  still  hotly  profess  the  Marxist  inter- 
pretation of  history,  who  proclaim  the  sur- 
passing achievements  of  revolutionary  soclal- 
li^m  and  predict  the  proximate  coming  of 
communism — these  people  are  Increasingly 
looked  upon  as  Ignorant  fools  .  the  young 
are  Immuae  to  their  teaching. 

The  Hungarian  revolutlonarie.s  of  19.5^ 
revived   the   Ideas  of  truth.   Justice  and 
liberty  and   were   resolved   to   fight   for 
these  ideals.  Their  taste  of  Justice  and 
of  freedom,  however  brief,  remains  dear 
to  them,  be  it  expressed  in  a  scream,  a 
whi.'iper  or  in  an  unuttered  phrase 
Pbom  "One  SKNTrurs  on  Tyranny" 
(By   Oyula   niyes) 
Where  tyranny  1«. 
There   U  omnipresent 
In  all  things  as  yotir  very  Ood  was  not 
In  days  gone  by 

There  tyranny  Is 
In  the  nursery  schools. 
In  the  fathers  advice, 
The  mother's  "mille 
In  children's 
Answers  to  suranifprs: 

Not  only  In  barbed  wire. 
In  slogans  In  lines  of  print. 
More  than  barbed  wire 
Dulling  the  brain, 

T»  Is  In 

The  farewell  kiss. 
\A  the  wife  says. 
When  will  you  be  home    dear?" 

In  how-are-you's  "xchanged 
Everv  day  in  the  street. 
In  the  suddenly  looeer 
Grip  of  a  handshake, 

Aa  all  at  once 

Your  love's  face  freezes. 

It  la  there 

In  all  trysts. 

Not  only  In  grllltnjf 

But  tn  the  declaration 

In  the  sweet  ecstasy  of  wortls. 

Like  a  fly  to  your  wine, 

Because  not  even  in  your  dreams 

Are  you  alone,   .   .   . 


PROCLAMATION:   NAVY  DA\ 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  ijLASKa 
m  THB  HOD8K  OF  REPBESKNTATIVeS 

Monday.  November  l,  1971 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  William  A. 
Egan,    Oovemor    of    AImAa,    hMM   pro- 
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claimed  Wednesday,  October  27,  1971,  as 
Navy  Day.  He  has  done  so  in  an  effort  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  Alaskans  the 
vital  importance  of  our  Nation's  Navy 
and  Marine  Conss  in  maintaining  a 
strong  national  defense. 

I  am  bringing  this  proclamation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  so  the  Nation 
will  know  of  Alaska's  support  and  pride 
in  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Job  they  have  done  in  securing  our  na- 
tionnl  defense.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
tiie  Governor's  proclamation: 

Paoci.AMATiON :    Navt   Dat 

If.  Ls  of  vital  Interest  to  all  citizen.'!  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  we  possess  a 
sound  national  defense. 

It  is  well-known  that  o\ir  strong  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  are  making  great  contributions 
to  the  security  of  our  Nation  and  free  men 
everywhere 

The  mobile  forces  of  the  Navy,  majined  by 
highly  trained  and  dedicated  personnel,  are 
a  detPrrei.t  firce  virtually  free  from  surprl.se 
ac'ack 

Since  1922,  October  27  has  been  celebrated 
luttlonally  and  locally  as  Navy  Day,  a  day  on 
which  It  Ls  only  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
cltlerns  of  this  great  Nation  give  well  de- 
served honor  and  recognition  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  mighty  Navy  and  particularly 
to  Its  heroic  men  and  women — living  and 
dead— all  over  the  wcirUl  for  their  pat  riot - 
isna,  loyalty,  efficiency,  and  devotion  to  duty 

Therefore,  I,  William  A  Egan.  Governor  of 
.Ma.ska.  do  hereby  proclaim  Wednesday,  Oc- 
t'lber  27.  107!.  as  Navy  Day  and  call  upon  all 
citizens  of  Alaska  to  take  part  in  appropriate 
obfiervance  of  this  day  through  the  many 
channels  open   to  them 

Dated  this  llth  day  of  October.  1971. 


OUR  LIVING  LAND 


HON.  JAMES  D.  (MIKE)  McKEVlTT 

or  cot.oa.\Do 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVE.S 

Monday .  November  1.  1971 

Mr  McKEVITT  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Dei>artment  of  the  In- 
terior on  the  recent  publication  of  "Our 
IJvlng  Land."  This  is  the  type  of  publica- 
tion which  encourages  interest  in  gov- 
ernment, and  increases  public  under- 
standing of  the  complexity  of  natural 
resource  Issues 

'Our  Living  Land"  explores  the  Na- 
tion's land  heritage  and  Government  ef- 
fort to  conserve  our  fragile  earth. 

In  summarizing  the  thrust  of  the  Con- 
servation Yearbook.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Rogers  Morton  says 

We  must  learn  to  help  our  communities 
develop  In  harmony  with  their  euvLroument 
rather  than  allow  communities  to  damage 
the  environment  through  over -development 
This  Is  the  hwut  of  sound  land  management, 
whether  It  be  the  management  of  public 
lands,  which  comprise  about  one-third  of 
this  Nation's  territory,  or  whether  It  be  the 
m&rvagement  of  privately  owned  acreage. 

"Our  Living  Land"  greatly  enhances  an 
understanding  of  what  Oovemment  Is 
doing  to  provide  for  the  wise  use  of  the 
country's  natural  resources. 

I  am  moct  pleased  to  see  such  a  posi- 
tive and  realistic  statement  of  accom- 
plishment produced  by  the  Interior 
Department.  I  congratulate  the  Depart- 
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ment  for  outUning  environmental  chal- 
lenges which  we  must  solve  while 
providing  for  our  future  resource  needs. 


THE  ROLE  OP  PROFITS  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  ECONOMY 


HON   WILLIAM  B,  WIDNALL 

or  NEW  jEaarr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKaENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1,  1971 

Mr.  WIDNALl,.  Mr  Speaker,  this  past 
Friday  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, which  Ls  holding  hearings  on 
HR  11309  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  was 
treated  to  one  of  those  feuts  of  statcs- 
munalilp  wliich,  regrettably,  is  too  rare. 
I  refer  to  the  testimony  given  by  our 
;).s.sociaLe  from  Illinois,  Representative 
Jonv  B.  Anderson. 

I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  his  tes- 
timony be  appended  to  the.se  remarks 
')C'.'.iLLse  they  are  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  Members  of  thl.s  body  *ho 
will  .soon  be  called  uixju  to  vote  on  tliis 
uieusure. 

The  gentleman's  statement  is  a  well 
dociunenled  and  informative  treatise 
tracing  the  record  of  corporate  profits 
iliroufeh  a  series  of  economic  cycles.  I 
iliink  it  will  slicd  new  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  equity  between  wages  and  prices 
for  many  among  us.  In  my  21  years  in 
the  Congress  I  have  rarely  seen  a  Mem- 
ber .step  forward  voluntarily,  or  demon- 
strate so  convincingly,  his  belief  in  our 
free  enterprise  system 

I  commend  the  statement  to  your 
attention. 

Sr.^TE»^^■NT  BV  CL>.Ni,Htsi.MA.N  John  B    .Avijig- 

.VJN,       BiroRE      THE       HoUSl       COMMITTEE       ON 

Bankimo   and   CntatNCY.   KnioAr,   0(tobe» 

29. 1971 

Mr  Chairman  It  Is  a  great  privilege  and 
pleo-Hure  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  distinguished  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  I  would  like  to 
ser  'ud  the  remark  o.'  Secretary  Ciunallj  on 
Tuesday  when  he  commended  you  for  so 
sviiftly  responding  to  the  Administration's 
request  for  hearings  on  HR  11309  to  pro- 
vide for  an  extension  of  the  legislative  au- 
thority needed  to  carry  on  Phase  n  of  the 
President  s  New  Economic  Pulley. 

.Since  I  know  this  committee  Is  anxious  to 
expedite  these  deliberations,  I  will  limit  my 
comments  to  two  brief  matters  Tlie  first 
concerns  the  adequacy  of  authority  to  con- 
trol profits  In  the  legislation  requested  by 
•.he  Administration,  and  the  second  concerns 
some  tnnportaiit  Issues  that  we  ought  to  be 
.ooklng  at  In  preparation  for  the  day  when 
Phase  II  ends 

Mr  Chairman,  same  critics  of  the  Presi- 
dent «  antl-lnnatlon  program — both  Phase  I 
and  Phase  II — particularly  the  labor  move- 
ment, have  charged  that  It  Is  unfair  and 
inequitable  because  It  doee  not  provide  ade- 
quate control  over  profits.  Interest  rates,  and 
dividends  On  the  first  score.  I  think  Secre- 
tary Connally  provided  ample  evidence  In 
his  statement  on  Tuesday  that  Interest  rates 
on  a  broftd  range  of  financial  Instruments — 
Treasury  bills,  corporate  bonds,  agency  U- 
suea  and  the  like — have  declined  consider- 
ably since  the  President's  announcement  of 
.^ugust  IS.  Since  these  ratea  are  generally 
'.he  most  Mnsltlve  to  market  preaaurea,  there 
la  strong  reaaon  to  believe  that  this  down- 
ward trend  will  soon  be  reflected  In  rates  on 
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other  types  of  loans  as  well^the  prime  rate 
as  you  know  was  lowered  last  week  by  a 
number  of  major  banks  So  I  think  rather 
than  taking  the  real  risk  that  mandatory 
interest  rate  ceilings  will  become  a  floor.  It 
might  be  wiser  to  let  market  lorces  continue 
their  downward  pressure  and  provide  reserve 
authority  for  the  government  to  Intervene 
as  the  Administration  has  requested  In  the 
event  that  this  trend  should  reverse  Itself. 

I :  Aggregate  Profits 
My  real  concern,  though.  Is  that  this  com- 
mittee not  go  beyond  the  authority  requested 
by  the  Administration  to  control  profits  and 
dividends  I  make  this  point  because  profits 
are  now  rising  In  their  normal  cyclical  pat- 
tern— projections  Indicate  that  they  may  be 
up  to  »46  billion  on  an  after-tax  basis  during 
the  third  quarter  from  a  low  of  $39  billion 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year  and  a 
continuation  of  this  trend  may  lead  to  strong 
pressure  to  establish  some  kind  of  celling 
or  excess  profits  tax  I  believe  this  wo\ild  be 
extremely  unwise  and  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  of  your  time  to  exphtln  why  I 
hold  this  position  I  would  make  clear  from 
the  outset,  though,  that  I  fully  share  the 
view  that  the  stabilization  program  must  be 
as  fair  and  equitable  as  possible  if  we  expect 
It  to  succeed  But  I  do  nrt  b<^lle\e  that  equity 
demands  that  we  arbitrarily  place  a  celling  on 
profits;  moreover  doing  so  might  well  under- 
mine the  very  objective  of  stable  economic 
growth  that  we  are  trying  to  achieve 

The  first  point  that  must  be  made  very 
clear  about  profits  Is  that  they  are  one  of  the 
most  volatile  and  cyclically  sensitive  eco- 
nomic indicators  we  have.  When  the  busi- 
ness cycle  turns  down,  profits  drop  more 
steeply  than  most  other  moasvires  of  eco- 
nomic activity  and  by  the  same  measure  they 
rise    more   swiftly    cjn    the    ujwwing 

Let  me  give  a  couple  of  example  to  Illus- 
trate this  Important  point  During  the  1958 
recession,  real  GNP  and  the  Index  of  Indus- 
trial production  declined  3  and  11^;  re- 
spectively during  the  four-quarter  period 
prior  to  the  low  poli.t  of  that  cycle:  however, 
profits  declined  almost  24'.  .Similarly  during 
the  four  quarters  following  the  low  point— 
during  the  upswing  real  ONP  rose  by  9%, 
the  Index  of  industrial  production  by  21%, 
but  after-tax  profits  by  nearly  53^: 

If  we  take  the  1961  rece.sslon  which  was 
shallower  and  hence  more  like  the  one  we 
recently  experlenr-ed.  the  same  pattern  holds 
true.  During  the  four  quarters  preceding  the 
low  point,  real  GNP  declined  2';.  the  Index 
of  industrial  production  dropped  7"V,  and 
profits  were  down  by  nearly  17',  during  the 
upswing  in  the  four  quarters  following  the 
low  point  re;t!  GNP  was  up  8';.  the  Index 
of  Industna;  prcKluctlon  rose  by  12%  and 
profits  Increii.sed  by  28'". 

Now  I  make  this  point  because  we  are 
currenUy  In  the  upswing  of  a  business  cycle 
and  profits  will  be  rising  if  past  patterns  hold 
frue — much  more  rapidly  than  other  meas- 
ures of  econfimlc  activity  including  funda- 
mental Indicators  like  the  index  of  Indiis- 
trlal  production  and  real  GNP  But  this 
should  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  prof- 
Its  are  out  of  control  or  that  buslne.ss  la 
experiencing  a  windfall  from  the  stabilization 
program:  rather  we  should  Interpret  It  as  a 
part  of  the  normal  and  necessary  process  of 
economic  adjustment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  Include  In 
the  record  at  this  point  a  chart  which  dem- 
onstrates this  cyclical  volatility  of  aggregate 
profits  for  each  of  the  five  recessionary  cycles 
we  have  experienced  In  the  post-war  period 
They  all  show  extreme  swings  from  the  peak 
of  the  cycle  down  to  the  trough  and  then 
back  up  to  the  new  peak,  although  the  mag- 
nitude, of  course,  depends  on  the  severity  of 
the  downturn  Moreover.  It  Is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  this  extreme  fiuctuatlon 
occurs.  As  production  Is  cut  back,  aggregate 
profiu  decline  because  oT  reduced  sales  vol- 
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ume  and  because  margins  per  unit  are  also 
reduced  as  fixed  overhead  oo«ta  muat  be  al- 
located to  fewer  units  of  output:  on  the  up- 
swing, of  course,  the  opposite  phenomenon 
occurs. 

TABLE      I.— CYCLICAL      CORPORATt       PROfIT      TRENDS 
(19«8  71) 

|ln  percsntj 


Throufti    Througti     Through 

P*«k  to       to  ?d       tD  4Ui        to  ebi 

Cycis  trough     quarter     quarter       qssrttr 


I  (1948  11   1940  IV)  .. 

II  (1943  II    1955  11)... 
Ml  (.19S7  1   1949  11).    . 
IV(196C  1   196^  111)... 
V(1968  IV  1972  IV)... 

-24.4 
-23.4 
-28.0 
-16.6 
-19.2 

2  3 
It.  7 
15  2 
15.4 
13.7 

27.7 
35  5 
41  4 
27.4 

71.2 
59.6 
55.6 
30.7 

To  equal  average  re- 
covery trend  (psf- 
cenl)          

33 

(»52.1) 

27.4 
(»49.9) 

54 

To  equal  IV  recovwy 
(percent)..   

(W).«) 

30.7 
(J51.2) 

Source:    Busineu    Conditioni    Digest    (Historical    data    foj 
Selected  Series). 

I  would  also  point  out  that  this  exag- 
gerated pruflts  recovery  In  relation  to  other 
economic  measures  does  not  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  busine5<s  to  Increase  the  profits 
share  of  national  income  as  nilj;ht  be  ex- 
pected. Corporate  profits  as  a  percentage  of 
ONP-  both  on  a  before  and  after  tax  basts — ■ 
have  remained  steady  for  most  of  the  post- 
war period  and  If  anything,  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  decline  during  recent  years  By 
c  ji.trast,  the  share  of  wages  and  salaries  has 
steadily  risen,  moving  from  about  56%  of 
O.NP  m  1948  to  over  61  .  In  1970  I  would  ask 
that  a  table  showing  these  trends  be  Included 
at  this  point  In  the  record. 

TA3LE    II  -RELATION   OF  CORPORATE   PROFITS    TO   GNP 
(SELECTED  YEARS    1948  70) 

|ln  percentl 


and    Corporate  proftts 
salaries       as  percent  ol 
as  per-  GNP  Return  Return 

cent  ol on  on 

Year  GNP     Betore      Alttr        squity  sales 


194«.... 
1952  ... 
1956.. 
19«0  ... 
1964  . 
196«.... 
1970.... 


S4.« 

56.5 
57.8 
58.4 

57.  « 
59.4 
61.4 


8.4 


1.8 

5.7 
6.5 
5.3 
6.1 
5.6 
4.5 


16.0 
10.3 
12.3 

9.2 
11.6 
12.1 

9.4 


7.0 
4.3 
5.3 
4.4 

5.2 
5.1 
4.1 


Source:  Economic  Report  ol  the  President,  1971. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  essential  point  I  would 
like  to  make  Is  this  we  may  have  great  dis- 
agreements as  to  whether  national  income  Is 
now  properly  allrx::ated  among  the  various 
clalnxants  and  as  to  whether  the  profits 
share  should  be  greater  or  less  But  during  a 
period  ol  national  emergency,  when  a  stabi- 
U/.atlon  program  will  succeed  or  fall  largely 
on  the  basis  of  broad  support,  we  must  put 
aside  differences  of  this  sort  and  agree  that 
a  fair  and  equitable  program  Is  one  that  will 
preserve  Income  shares  at  the  same  relative 
distribution  that  has  prevailed  for  a  couple 
of  decades  new  Since  profits  In  1870 — at 
4  5';  of  ONP  on  an  after-tax  basis-  were  well 
beluw  their  post-war  averaige  of  5  8';,  we 
simply  must  accept  the  fact  that  they  will 
have  to  rise  substantially  over  the  next  year 
or  so  Just  to  restore  the  status  quo.  To  be 
specific,  we  have  computed  that  In  order  to 
equal  the  average  recovery  trend  for  previ- 
ous post-war  business  cycles,  profits  will  have 
li'  rise  by  nearly  54'  In  the  six  quarters  fol- 
lowing the  November  1970  low  point,  or  to  an 
after-tax  level  of  »60  billion  by  the  end  of 
next  year    If  we  use  the   1961   recession  as  a 
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base,  as  It  was  most  nearly  identical  to  the 
recent  one.  profits  will  have  to  rise  by  over 
31 'tr  to  an  after-tax  level  o!  *52  billion. 

Finally,  this'  need  for  recovery  In  the  level 

of  aggregate  profits  If  not  merely  a  matter  of 
abstract  equity  It  has  very  real  implications 
for  the  success  of  the  current  recovery  and 
the  Phase  11  program  on  which  we  are  about 
to  embark  I  would  like  to  pyoint  out  that 
there  has  been  a  very  disturbing  decline  over 
the  last  ciecade  in  the  relationship  of  corpo- 
rate cash  flow  I  retained  earnings  plus  capital 
consumption  allowance)  to  new  fixed  Invest- 
ment Ii;  196'2  corpiirs'e  cash  flow  was  113% 
of  new  fixed  Investment  Since  then  It  has 
steadily  declined  to  less  than  79'  last  year. 
What  this  obviously  means  Is  that  cori>orB- 
tlons  are  Increasingly  being  forced  Into  ex- 
ternal finance — going  to  the  capital  mar- 
kets—to fund  their  new  Investments  And 
this,  of  course,  only  puts  pressure  on  Interest 
rates  and  tends  to  reduce  the  funds  avnll- 
able  for  housing  local  and  slate  government 
finances  and  the  like 

Since  most  prolectlcns  show  a  strong  re- 
vival of  capital  spending  next  year  due  to  the 
Investment  tax  rredll  and  general  upturn  of 
the  economy,  I  think  it  Is  especially  Impor- 
tant that  we  do  not  arbitrarily  Impede  the 
proftts  recovery  and  thereby  diminish  corpo- 
rate cash  fiows  and  force  them  Intc  heavy 
external  financing  In  competition  with  other 
sectors  that  have  an  equally  important  role 
t«  play  m  our  national  st.abili7Atlon  and  re- 
covery program  I  would  like  to  Include  In 
the  record  a  table  which  shows  this  decline 
m  the  relationship  of  corporate  cash  flows  to 
new  fixed  Investment. 

TARLE  III  -  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CORPORATE  CASH 
aOI*    AND    NEW    FIXED    INVESTMENT     196?  7u 


Csik  ■>«•> 

peteent  ol 

Fixed  new  find 

Cash  flow     invcstmtfll  mvtstmeiit 


1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 


»4I.I 
4X1 
S0.5 
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«l.3 
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3LS 
44.1 
S2.t 
«.* 
ttS 
•7.S 

n.» 

717 


iiie 
III? 

114.S 
107.2 
99.3 
91.4 
92.6 
81.3 
78.5 


Source:  Economic  Report  ol  the  Prestdeni  1971. 

n:    psorrr   margins 

Mr  Chairman,  a  more  sophisticated  ap- 
pnjBCh  to  profits  controls  centers  on  profits 
margins  rather  than  aggregate  levels  TTiia 
makes  better  economic  sense  as  obviously 
when  thinking  ab<:)Ut  wage  controls,  for  in- 
stance we  do  not  focus  on  the  aggregate 
national  wage  bill  but  on  relative  wage  rates. 
While  I  am  sympathetic  to  this  approach.  I 
think  again  we  should  not  lose  .tight  of  the 
cyclica!  factors  I  mentioned  earlier  If  we 
look  at  the  record  for  previous  business  cv- 
cles  we  see  that  not  only  do  aggregate  pri/hts 
recoup  dramatically  during  the  upturn,  but 
also  profit  margins  rise  as  fixed  costs  are 
spread  over  a  larger  volume  of  pruducti^  u 
And  again,  this  does  not  le«l  to  a  change  in 
national  Income  shares  but  merely  a  return 
to  the  equilibrium  level  I  would  like  tci  in- 
clude at  this  point  a  table  which  show?  the 
change  In  profit  margins-  -as  measured  by 
after-tax  profits  per  dollar  of  sales — during 
each  of  the  poet-war  business  cycles  It  shows 
that  margins  decline  during  the  downturn 
and  then  rise  for  anywhere  from  two  to  five 
quarters  after  the  low  point  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  thu  Is  occurring  In  the  current 
upswing  and  may  continue  to  do  so  well 
into  next  ye»r  But  again,  I  do  not  think  this 
normal  recovery  pattern  should  be  a  cause 
for  arbitrary  intervention  or  controls 

Moreover,  there  is  Utile  evidence  that  thi.'s 
recovery  (wttem  Vl  InflaUonao?    in  the  eight 
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quarters  (oUowtiig  the  low  point  In  1961.  (or 
instance,  profit  margins  Increased  from  3.8* 
on  each  dollar  ol  sales  to  4  7<.  a  gain  of  23';-. 
However,  the  decline  In  the  wholesale  price 
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Index  for  manufacturlDg  of  0.7%  waa  almost 
Identical  to  tbe  decUn«  of  0.9%  for  the  Index 
of  manufacturing  unit  labor  costs.  So  It  is 
clear  that  Using  profit  margins  In  the  early 
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recovery  period  do  not  result  from  prices  that 
are  out  of  lln«  with  unit  labor  cosu.  but 
trotn  the  reduced  production  ci:>6ts  of  ex- 
panding volume 


IA8U  (V.-CYCIICAL  TREND  OF  PROFIT  MARGINS  (PROFITS  (AFTtR  TAX)  PtR  DOLLAR  Of  SALES) 
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Note:  (P)  tquab  peak  of  cycle;  (T)  equals  l/outh. 

Mr  Chairman,  having  said  this  I  woiild 
iil30  point  out  that  after  the  initial  .stages  o'. 
recovery  and  after  most  of  the  slack  In  the 
economy  has  been  taken  In.  expanding  profit 
margins  may  well  indicate  something  is  out 
of  line.  We  had  a  good  example  of  this  dur- 
ing the  1962  1965  period  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  guideline.^  and  this  may  explain  In 
part  why  labor  Is  so  concerned  that  the 
President  s  program  does  not  adequately  pro- 
vide fur     equality  of  sacrifice  " 

D'.irlng  the  first  two  years  of  that  period  - 
1962  and  1963-  pmflt  manikins  climbed  by  al- 
most 10',  over  the  1961  level,  but  at  the 
same  time,  both  the  wholesale  price  Index 
and  the  unit  labor  cost  Index  for  manufac- 
turing declined  in  about  equal  proptjrtlon.  So 
this  gain  can  be  attributed  to  the  phenome- 
non as8<x-lated  with  recovery  I  mentioned 
above  However,  during  the  next  two  years 
with  employment  heading  toward  the  full 
employment  target  and  utlll2»tlon  of  plant 
capacity  approaching  optimum,  profit  mar- 
gins Increased  nearly  20':  .  but  this  time  unit 
labor  costs  declined  while  the  wholesale  price 
Index  rose  over  2  .  The  obvious  Implication 
Is  that  this  continued  rise  In  the  profit  mar- 
gin was  not  due  so  much  to  the  economics  of 
expanded  production  as  to  a  growing  spread 
between  litilt  labor  costs  and  price  levels.  La- 
bor  spokesmen,  therefore,  probably  had  some 
justification  for  feeliug  that  the  guideline 
program  was  discriminating  against  their 
interests 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
prevent  this  kind  of  outcome  if  Phase  II  is 
to  be  successful  But  the  point  Is  we  can 
avoid  this  without  any  arbitrary  across-the- 
board  profit  controls  or  even  indirect  controls 
on  dividends  and  the  like  The  real  need 
will  be  to  have  sufficient  coordination  be- 
tween the  decisions  of  the  price  biiard  and 
the  pay  board  so  that  unit  labor  costs  and 
price  levels  move  as  nearly  In  tandenr>  as  [>os- 
slble.  To  be  sure,  even  if  we  accomplish  this. 
aggregate  profit  levels  and  profit  margltis  will 
rise  for  a  time.  Bat  this  should  In  no  way 
be  considered  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
"equality  of  sacrifice  '  or  preserving  the  equi- 
librium status  quo  in  national  income  shares 
When  the  President  spoke  of  preventing 
"windfall  profits  ■  I  believe  it  was  Just  this 
sophisticated  approach  to  profit  controls  that 
he  had  in  mind  Since  there  Is  ample  author- 
ity to  control  prices  In  the  legislation  be- 
fore you.  It  leems  to  me  that  nothing  further 
need  be  Cuma  directly  about  profits 


Source:  Busineu  Condition!  Digest  (HIstodca!  Data  for  Selected  Series) 


TABLE   V      RELATIONSHIP   BETWEEN   UN      IT   LABOR  COSTS 
PRICES.   AND    PROFITS   MARGINS    IN    MANUFACTURING, 
1962^ 


Year 


Unit  labor      WholMale 
cost    price  index 


Profit  martin 

Cents  per  Percent 

dollar    change  from 
of  5ale?  previous  (rear 


1962 
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0.1 

4.6 

7.0 

1963 

-.7 

-.2 

4.7 

2.2 

1964 

.1 

.5 

5.2 

10.6 

1965.... 

-.6 

1.9 

5.6 

1.1 

Source:  Businen  Condition]  Digest  (Historical  Data  for 
Selected  Series). 

in      BEYOND  PHASE  11 

Mr  Chairman,  in  concluding  let  me  Just 
mention  a  second  concern  of  mine  that  does 
luit  peruiln  directly  to  the  legislation  be- 
fore you. 

I  think  we  all  view  this  coming  peri- 
od of  direct  government  economic  control."!  as 
something  Inherently  undesirable  but  never- 
theless necessary  because  as  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chalrm-in  Arthur  Burns  has  observed, 
"the  old  rules  no  longer  seem  to  be  work- 
ing " 

T>ie  old  rules  prescribed  a  period  of  de- 
mand restraint  Ihrotigh  aggregate  fiscal  and 
monetarv  tools  to  wind  down  the  Inflation 
thai  afflicted  our  economy  when  the  Nix- 
on .\dmlnlstrallon  Irxik  office  This  approach 
did  not  achieve  the  desired  results  In  part, 
of  course,  because  the  Inflatlon.iry  psychol- 
ogy that  had  gripped  the  nation  Just 
wouldn't  be  dislodged  without  more  strin- 
gent meastires  If  the  Inflationary  psychology 
were  the  whole  exipliinatlon,  however,  a  peri- 
od of  direct  controls  might  be  eiu^iiKh  to  do 
the  Job  and  allow  us  to  return  to  a  free  mar- 
ket  without   undue  difTlculty  or  delay 

But  I  am  afraid  the  current  Inflation  Is 
rrx^ted  in  more  than  Ju"it  our  minds  In 
fact,  over  the  years  changes  have  been  shap- 
ing up  In  nur  economy  and  market  under- 
mining practices  by  btislnes.'*.  labor  and  gov- 
ernment alike  have  accimmlated  to  such  a 
degree  lluit  we  migh'  be  destined  for  perma- 
nent high  levels  of  Inflation  or  direct  con- 
trols to  contain  It  unless  we  make  some 
fundamental  structural  reforms 

I  do  not  wlsli  to  Impose  upon  your  time 
to  enumerate  these  structural  sources  of  In- 
flation, a*  they  are  well-known  to  most  of 
us— government  Interferences  with  market 
forces  like  the  Davis- Bacon  .Act  or  excessive 


.regulation  In  transportation  for  instance,  re- 
strictive union  wt>rk  rules  which  retard  pro- 
ductivity growth,  excess  concentration  and 
market  power  In  many  of  our  Industries, 
ai\d  a  national  manpower  policy  which  is  not 
geared  to  matching  skills  with  the  changing 
needs  of  the  economy,  are  all  part  of  this 
cumulative  burden  on  the  market  mechanlsin 
that  Increases  co6t.8  and  perpetuates  Inef- 
ficiencies If  we  ever  hope  to  get  out  from 
under  the  he>avy  hand  of  government  con- 
trols, we  are  going  to  have  to  begin  to 
seriously  take  up  this  long  avoided  agenda 
of  market  reform  While  this  com.mlttee  ob- 
vloujily  does  not  have  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion in  all  of  thei>e  specific  areas.  It  does 
have  broad  respoti.slbllities  for  economic 
stabilization.  Therefore,  once  the  authority 
for  Phaiie  11  has  been  provided,  I  hope  you 
Will  consider  undertaking  a  broad  ranging 
review  of  the  economy  with  an  eye  to  rec- 
ommending the  changes  and  strticlural  re- 
forms that  need  to  l>e  undertaken  In  order 
that  those  same  controls  may  be  phased  out 
without  a  renewed  bout  of  sustained  Iti Na- 
tion. 


AMCHITKA  NUCLEAR  TEST 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  iixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1,  1971 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illiiiois  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  November  1  Issue  of  the 
Republican  Congres-sioaal  Committee 
Newsletter  carrle.s  a  perceptive  viewpoint 
on  the  upcominK  nuclear  te.st  at  Am- 
chita  I."!land  over  the  byline  of  our  col- 
league from  California  (Mr  Hosmer'. 
The  article  follows: 

Cannikin  Is  Vital  T^t  for  Defenses 
(  By  Representative  Craig  Hosmer  i 

(Hosmer  Is  the  ranking  OOP  member  of 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  ) 

President  Nixon  Is  to  be  commended  for 
his  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  Cannikin 
test  in  Alaska's  Aleutian  Islands 

Without  this  test,  the  United  States  could 
not  know  whether  the  atomic  warhead  for 
Its  Spartan  missile — an  Integral  part  of  our 
antl-balllstlc  missile  system — would  function 
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effectively.  Spartan  Is  designed  to  Intercept 
hostile  Intercontinental  ballistic  znlaalles 
many  hundreds  of  miles  distant  and  high  In 
the  upper  atmoephere.  The  ABM's  warhead 
for  the  lower-yield,  shorter-range  Sprint  mis- 
sile has  already  been  tested.  Both  mLssUes 
are  vital  to  our  national  security. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  earlier  this  year 
tlie  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  both 
announced  their  Intention  to  agree  on  a  lim- 
itation of  ABM  deployment  as  well  as  other 
controls  on  strategic  nuclear  turns.  It  was  an 
easy  decision  for  the  Soviets — they  had  al- 
ready set  up  a  tested  and  proven  ABM  sys- 
tem Until  Cannikin  is  tested,  the  U.S.  will 
not  have  Its  share  of  the  bargain  to  seal  the 
pact.  (The  Soviet  Union  recently  conducted 
an  underground  test  of  an  atomic  warhead 
for  Its  ABM  system  i 

The  President's  decision  Is  based  on  the 
sound  thesis  that  peace  Is  the  product  of 
strength,   not   weakness 

The  Alaskan  tests  will  take  place  6,000  feet 
below  the  earth's  surface,  a  depth  greater  by 
far  than  most  of  our  underground  atomic 
tests    which  was  chosen  to  assure  safety. 

With  the  completion  of  this  final  test  of  a 
vital  element  of  our  ABM  system,  an  impor- 
tant milestone  toward  stabilizing  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  equation  will  have  been 
reached,  bolstering  the  President's  hope  for 
a  "generation  of  peace." 


WHEN    PRINCIPLES    COUNT 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Novemher  1.  1971 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr  Speaker.  Amr rica 
is  now  experiencing  another  instance  of 
paying  the  piper  while  somebody  else 
calls  the  tune. 

The  tune  called  this  week  by  76  na- 
tions wa.s  to  oast  Nationalist  China  from 
t)ie  United  Natlon.s  and  accept  the  re- 
gime of  the  CommunLst. 

America's  investment  of  approximate- 
ly a  third  of  the  expeiLses  of  the  United 
Nations  seems  to  matter  little  when  the 
charter  itself  becomes  meaningless  to 
the  body  that  is  .suppo.sed  to  uphold  it.  I 
que.'^tion  mast  emphatir-ally  whether  we 
.sliould  continue  such  monumental  ex- 
penses if  the.se  nations  are  calling  tunes 
that  are  not  even  in  the  book. 

The  very  purix>se  for  the  exi.stence  of 
the  United  Nations  is  written  in  the 
charter  It  reads  in  part: 

To  reaffirm  faith  In  fundamental  human 
right.  In  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human 
person.  In  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  wom- 
en and  of  nations  large  and  small      .   . 

The  Red  Chinese  regime  has  no  inten- 
tion of  embracing  the  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations.  How  in  the  name  of 
heaven.s  can  we  credit  these  people  with 
having  faith  In  human  rights  when  we 
start  trying  to  count  their  murdered  vic- 
tims? Does  a  death  toll  of  between  10  and 
15  million  people  sound  as  If  they  have 
the  "dignity  and  worth  of  the  human 
person"  in  mind? 

Admission  of  any  country  should  fol- 
low the  rules  that  were  laid  out  in  the 
charter,  else  we  weaken  the  principles 
upon  which  the  United  Nations  was 
founded,  yet  the  United  States  Joined 
v^'lth  others  to  welcome  the  Red  China 
Government  into  the  United  Nations. 
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Recognition  by  many  members  in  the 
U.N.  of  a  one  China  policy — tiiat  one 
China  being  Communist  China — leaves 
the  United  States  little  alternative  to 
removing  our  bases  and  troops  from  Tai- 
wan. What  a  vulnerable  position  this  puts 
those  vaUant  people  in — and  what  simi- 
lar position  do  we  see  in  Burma,  Thai- 
land, Malaysia,  Singapore,  and  aU  of 
Indonesia.  Perhaps  the  incredible  purges 
of  lives  within  Chiina  will  halt,  but  what 
assurance  do  we  have  that  this  same  tac- 
tic will  not  be  applied  to  other  lands  and 
other  people? 

The  time  has  arrived  for  America  to 
revaluate  its  position  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. Certainly,  we  should  remain  a 
member  nation  as  long  as  hope  holds  out 
for  the  settling  of  disagreements  between 
nations  throughout  negotiation  rather 
than  war,  but  maneuvers  such  as  the  one 
we  have  just  witnessed  leaves  strong 
questions  in  my  mind  about  how  much 
we  can  depend  on  this  organization  to  live 
up  to  Its  principles— and  how  much  they 
depend  on  the  United  States  to  foot  the 
major  share  of  the  bills  of  the  organiza- 
tion. It  is  time  to  cut  back  to  our  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  United  Nations 
instead  of  continuing  to  foot  the  bill  out 
of  taxpayers'  money  for  an  organization 
whose  members  play  follow-the-leader  to 
whatever  power  they  feel  most  affects 
their  own  political  and  economic  needs 
at  the  moment.  As  prime  patsy  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  too  often  gets 
bypa.sscd  a-s  leader,  because  nations  are 
pretty  sure  we  will  keep  the  handouts 
coming  whether  they  befriend  us  or  not. 

A  little  backbone  and  shoring  up  of 
funds  is  badly  needed  In  America  today. 
The  vote  in  the  United  Nations  earlier 
this  week  proved  the  point  fully 
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PATT.  SHAPP  TAKES  HELM  AT 
LTsriVEPSITY 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  l.  1971 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  afttr 
an  exten.sive.  year-long  search,  the  Unl- 
ver:^ity  of  Oklahoma  found  a  new  presi- 
dent, who  took  reins  at  the  beginning  of 
thi.s  fall  semester 

He  is  Dr  Paul  Sharp,  a  native  Okla- 
homan  who  most  recently  served  as  pres- 
ident of  Drake  University  in  Des  Moines. 
Iowa, 

Dr.  Sharp  has  brought  a  sound  phi- 
losophy of  education  to  the  university, 
and  I  predict  this  year  is  the  beginning 
of  another  long  era  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment for  that  fine  institution. 

Dr.  Sharp's  point  of  view  was  com- 
mented on  in  an  editorial  In  the  Dailv 
Oklahoman  on  Monday.  October  25.  1971. 
and  I  include  the  editorial  in  the 
Record : 

Hope    for    Education 

If  the  attitudes  expressed  by  Dr.  Paul  Sharp 
as  he  begins  his  tenure  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  should  become  widely 
accepted,  a  new  hope  would  arise  for  higher 
education. 

At  a  time  when  many  college  and  univer- 
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slty  administrators  seem  to  be  confused  by 
pressurea  from  within  and  without.  Dr 
Sharp  has  set  out  a  positive  plan  to  em- 
phasize the  prtmary  mission  of  an  educa- 
tional Institution  He  says  it  is  to  educate 
and  to  generate  new  Ideas:  not  to  determine 
what  la  truth  by  parliamentary  action  of 
faculty  and  students 

Dr  Sharp  does  not  minimize  the  problems 
that  universities  lace,  and  he  agrees  that 
significant  changes  may  he  needed  He  Indi- 
cates that  some  regulations  and  certain  parts 
of  the  curricula  of  the  past  may  not  be  ap- 
plicable today,  and  that  the  universities  need 
to  be  less  Impersonal  In  dealing  with  stu- 
dents His  statements  and  administrative  ac- 
tions suggest  that  disruptive  actions  often 
can  be  resolved  satisfactorily  by  isolating 
the  problems 

Although  budgets  are  tight  and  costs  are 
rising,  the  new  OU  president  seems  tC'  think 
that  there  are  other  things  lust  as  imjxirtant 
as  more  money  He  asserts  that  'ideas  fuel 
our  society,"  adding  that  better  communica- 
tion Is  needed  between  the  university  and 
decision  makers  "Today's  research  is  to- 
morrow's action"  he  says 

These  are  positive  approaches  to  problems 
that  have  t>een  plaguing  our  campuses  for 
years  They  certainly  will  be  accepted  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  citizenry  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  rioters  and  demon- 
strators on  campuses  actually  have  consisted 
of  only  a  small  fraction  of  student  bodies 
Never  has  It  been  established  that  such  action 
has  had  widespread  public  support  Parents 
and  taxpayers  as  well  as  most  students  seem 
to  be  In  agreement  that  discipline  is  a  g'jod 
thing 

The  road  back  tc  academic  stability  will  not 
be  a  smooth  one  Much  that  has  been  changed 
or  eliminated  may  not  be  restored  but  with 
effort,  our  educational  system  may  overcome 
forces  that  have  threatened  to  destroy  both 
the  liistltutlon.s  and  the  people  connected 
with  them  We  have  come  dangerously  close 
to  disaster,  but  there  still   Is  hope 

A  change  In  at'itude  of  university  admin- 
istrations will  not  be  enoijgh  by  itself  Public 
support  will  be  needed  when  crises  arise,  so 
that  vocal  minorities  may  net  be  abl"  to 
overwhelm  authority  A."  evidence  Increases 
that  universities  and  colleges  are  fulfilling 
their  academic  m.issions  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  adequate  financial  provision  wUl 
be  made  People  usually  will  support  what 
they  really  believe  in 

Equally  Important  Ls  the  need  for  tmder- 
standlng  on  the  pan  of  students  concerning 
the  purposes  of  the  educational  Institution 
and  their  own  reasons  for  being  on  the  cam- 
puses Wide  gaps  have  occurred  in  a  num- 
ber of  li..stances,  contributing  to  the  break- 
down of  effective  faculty-student  relation- 
ships This  m  turn  has  resu'ted  in  lowering 
of  standards  required  for  grade*  credits  and 
degrees,  seriously  damaging  the  meaning 
and  value  of  such  accreditation 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  the  returning 
trend  toward  recognition  of  education  for  Its 
true  values,  both  as  a  cultural  asset  and  as  a 
means  of  materia!  advancement  These  essen- 
tial elements  have  contributed  much  to  this 
nation's  progress  ar.d  can  do  even  more  to 
bring  us  out  of  our  present  confused  situa- 
tion. 


THE  U.N.  VOTE:  TAKING  REPRIS.'VLS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Monday,  November  1,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  t'wo  of 
the  better  reasoned  commente  on  the 
China  vote  in  the  United  Nations  ap- 
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peared  FYiday.  October  29,  on  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  the  Washington  Post. 
One  was  the  lead  editorial,  the  other  a 
letter  from  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk. 

They  are  welcomr  additions  to  a  de- 
bate in  which  many  participants  fail  to 
recognize,  in  the  word.s  of  the  Post  edi- 
torial, that  the  vote  was; 

An  op«n  vote  or  the  member  states  on 
a  raw  l<>t>ue  o(  International  politics.  It  was 
uot  some  Inslllullon  called  the  UN  .  but 
rather  the  goverunieiit-instructed  delegat«s 
<jf  74  nations  (59  votes  1.5  abstentions)  who 
refused  to  support  the  crucial  U-S.  resolu- 
tion that  might  have  preserved  the  Tai- 
wan government's  seat 

The  two  items  follow : 

The  U.N  Vcrrr  Taking  Rei-ri.sals 
Pour  days  after  the  General  Aaaembly  of 
the  United  Nations  voted  U->  adnut  China 
to  the  UN  and  ui  expel  the  representatives 
of  the  government  of  Taiwan,  the  talk  con- 
tinues apace  of  punishing  the  UN  Indeed, 
even  though  some  drastic  Senate  attempts 
at  action  have  been  defeated,  current 
Senate  votes-  either  way  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  end  the  matter  The  Idea  seems 
to  be  that  the  United  States  should  withhold 
or  reduce  Its  financial  contribution  to  the 
world  organlKailon  In  retaliation  for  the 
defeat  of  our  position  In  the  vote  of  the 
General  Assembly  membership  Monday 
night  It  Is  an  odd  idea,  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  wild  pitch— and  not  Ju.st  t)ecause 
this  notion  of  reprisal  against  and  with- 
drawal from  the  functioning  of  the  UJ^. 
for  reasons  of  political  displeasure  Is  one 
so  Intimately  associated  with  Soviet  beha- 
vior over  the  years,  as  distinct  from  the 
U.8.  government  s  approach  Are  we  now  to 
go  Ln  for  tantrum  diplomacy?  Is  Ambassa- 
dor Bush  in  a  way  to  receive  new  instruc- 
tions from  Congress :  take  off  your  shoe  and 
beat  the  desk? 

The  point — the  more  Immediate  one — has 
to  do  with  the  wild  pitch  quality  of  all  this 
muttered  threat  and  intimidation.  It  Is  di- 
rected against  the  wrong  target,  a  nontar- 
get  In  fact.  For  the  United  Nations  as  an  in- 
stitution can  hardly  be  separated  out  from 
Its  general  membership  for  punishment  In 
this  connection.  It  Is  not  as  If  the  Secretariat 
under  the  direction  of  U  Thant  had  com- 
mitted U.N.  funds  and  Influence  to  an  op- 
eration to  which  the  critics  might  object 
(Dag  Hammarskjold's  role  In  the  Congo 
would  b«  an  example).  Nor  are  we  talking 
about  hocus  pocus  In  the  Security  Council. 
This  was  an  open  vote  of  the  member  states 
on  a  raw  Issue  of  International  politics.  It 
was  not  some  Institution  called  the  VH..  but 
rather  the  government -instructed  delegates 
of  74  nations  (59  votes  and  15  abstentions) 
who  refused  to  support  the  crucial  U.S.  res- 
olution that  might  have  preserved  the  Tai- 
wan government's  seat.  Fifty-four  nations, 
presumably  also  at  their  government's  In- 
structions, voted  with  the  United  States. 

Taking  already  appropriated  funds  for  the 
U.S.'8  dues  to  the  U.N.  and  pledges  to  Its 
specialized  agencies,  plus  certain  earmarked 
amounts  In  the  foreign  aid  bill  now  under 
consideration  In  the  Senate  and  a  few  Items 
of  separate  assistance,  total  US  funds  for 
the  U.N.  for  fiscal  "72  would  come  to  about 
Wl7  million  A  retaliatory  cut  In  such  funds, 
now  or  In  the  future,  cotild  afTert,  among 
other  things,  the  functioning  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  UN  Children's 
Fund,  its  U  N  -FAO  joint  world  f.>od  program 
and  its  refugee  assi*taiice  prugranui.  Is  there 
some  way  !ii  which  the  hardship  that  would 
erL-iue  might  tie  E|>ared  the  children,  let  u.-*  say, 
Of  the  hungry  who  are  nationals  of  tho«e 
member  states  that  voted  with  us?  (The  ques- 
tion presupposes,  of  course  that  the  rella- 
tory  fund-cutters  would  be  prepared  to  hold 
the  children  of  those   countries  that  voted 
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against  ua  accountable  for  our  humiliation  1 
>¥hat  about  funds  for  the  UN.'s  drug-abuse 
control  effort?  What  about  the  U.S. -inspired 
peacekeeping  force  In  Cyprus?  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  reduce  funds  for  an  operation  we 
have  found  to  be  so  thoroughly  In  our  In- 
terest -and  almost  everybody  else's?  Even  If 
you  supp>ort  the  Idea  of  financial  retribution 
for  what  happened  in  the  General  Assembly 
Monday  night — and  we  most  assuredly  do 
uot — It  would  seem,  at  a  minimum,  irrational 
to  go  atKiut   It  in  this  way 

Included  among  the  74  governmcnu  that 
deciliied  Ui  support  the  U  3.  resolution  Mon- 
day night  were  those  of  Britain.  Canada. 
Denmark.  France,  Iceland,  Iran,  Ireland.  Nor- 
way, Belgium,  Italy,  the  Nptherland.-i  ai.d  Tur- 
key—  not  exactly  a  collection  of  mad-cap  new 
nations  or  nations  known  for  their  hostility 
to  us.  Most  are  our  NATO  partners,  and  these 
represent  the  majority  of  NATO,  since  only 
three  members  lOretHre.  LuAen.bciirg  and 
Portugal)  voted  for  the  US  resolution 
Surely  If  ^Ite  and  reprisal  were  In  order, 
they  would  be  In  order  agaln.<;t  the  govern- 
ments of  these  countrle>(.  not  against  the 
UN  Or  consider  the  government  of  Laos  In 
a  contest  on  which  a  handfvil  of  vo'es  might 
have  made  the  difference,  the  lAotian  dele- 
gate abstained  It  is  Interesting  in  this  con- 
nection Ui  remark  that  the  current  foreign 
aid  bill  which  has  funds  for  the  VJi's  special 
agencies  also  has  an  appropriation  of  $178 
million  in  aid  for  I^aos  Does  not  the  crazy 
logic  of  reprisal  require  that  we  cut  out  these 
funrls  which  amount  fo  more  than  half  our 
tntal  annual  ccmtribution  to  the  U  N— never 
mind  that  the  administration  regards  them 
as  ncce;jiary  to  the  pursuit  of  Its  policy  in 
Indochina? 

Candor,  courage  and  elementary  reasoning, 
none  of  which  has  been  much  In  evidence 
among  the  retribution  seekers,  would  surely 
dictate  that  they  face  up  to  and  pursue  these 
implications  of  their  position.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  74  nations  that  refused  to  go  along 
with  us  on  Monday  nights  whether  Commu- 
nist, neutral  or  allied-  were  voting  the  ur- 
gencies and  Imperatives,  as  they  saw  them,  of 
their  governments'  own  relationships  to  China 
in  the  newly  emerging  diplomatic  world  that 
Mr.  Nixon  has  done  so  much  to  bring  about. 
Especially  It  should  be  noted  that  numerous 
small  countries  felt  they  were  being  re- 
quested by  the  U.S.  to  make  a  record  (and 
perhaps  costly)  show  of  hostility  toward 
Peking,  even  as  we,  secure  In  our  distance 
and  power,  were  busily  patching  things  up 
on  OUT  own  accotint.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  outcome  of  Monday  I^lght■s  vote 
was  always  an  Implicit  rl.sk  of  Mr  Nixon's 
daring  venture  In  opening  up  relations  with 
the  government  of  China  and  endorsing  Its 
entry  Into  the  U.N.  If  the  administration  Is  to 
bask  In  the  glory  of  that  Initiative,  It  should 
also  accept  reepKjnslblllty  for  the  rliks  that 
attend  It.  rather  than  encourage  the  reprisal 
talk  now  under  way  as  It  has  t>een  doing  It  is 
really  a  bit  much  for  the  U.S.  to  be  threaten- 
ing to  renege  on  our  previously  made  pledges 
in  consequence  of  an  event  we  had  a  large 
part  In  brlnglog  about — and  to  be  threaten- 
ing the  wrong  people  at  that. 

FOBMCB    SECaETABT    OF    STATE    RUSK 

ON    THE    U  N. 

To  say  that  the  writer  has  played  a  certain 
role  In  a.'ssurlng  the  United  Na'.inns  member- 
ship Of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  since 
1849,  would  perhaps  be  an  understatement. 
I  yield  tt>  no  one  in  sadness  and  chagrin 
that  the  U  N  General  A.ssembly  has  voted,  la 
effect,  to  expel  a  loyal  U.N.  member  and  a 
friend    of    the    United    Stales 

I  am  deeply  dlsttirbed.  however,  by  many 
.■suggestions,  particularly  In  the  Congress, 
that  the  United  States  should  now  sharply 
curtail  Its  suppyort  for  and  participation  In 
the  United  Nations  Calm  and  sober  reflec- 
tions surely  would  Indicate  that  a  vigorous 
and  effective  U.N.  Is  in  the  deepest  national 
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Interest  of  the  TTnlted  States  Tens  of  mil- 
lions of  lives  were  lost  to  give  us  a  chance  to 
pick  ourselves  up  out  of  the  catastrophe  of 
World  War  II  and  start  over  again.  The 
charter  of  the  UN  profoundly  reflects  the 
simple  and  decent  purposes  of  the  American 
people  wltli  regard  to  our  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  Although  disagreements 
among  the  great  powers  have  at  times  frus- 
trated the  Security  Council  In  carrying  out 
Its  assigned  mission,  there  have  been  many 
occasions  when  the  U  N  has  served  effectively 
to  prevent,  limit  or  end  outbreaks  of  armed 
conflict  The  United  Nations,  and  lis  spe- 
cialized agencies  are  making  a  tremendous 
cantribu-. Ion,  day  by  day  und  week  by  week 
I  '  the  necessary  work  of  the  world  which 
lUfects  In  constrxictlve  ways  the  dally  lives  of 
our  cltlzen.s 

On  the  Immediate  horizon  are  Important 
tasks  which  the  UN  has  undertaken  which 
could  make  an  important  contribution  to 
the  possibilities  of  peace  and.  perhaps  to 
human  survival  I  have  In  mind  the  1972 
Conference  In  SUjckhoIm  on  the  Human  F:n- 
vlronment,  a  1973  Conference  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  and  the  dedication  of  1974  as  UN 
Population  Year  The  record  of  the  U  N.  In 
oeepenlng  and  strengthening  International 
law  Is  not  perfect,  but  Is  encouraging;  there 
remains,  however,  much  unfinished  business 
In  that  direction  which  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  nations  of  the  world  In  con- 
cert rather  than  by  unilateral,  bilateral  or 
even  regional  action. 

Diplomacy  has  striven  for  centuries  to  find 
ways  to  reduce  the  role  played  by  anger,  af- 
fronted dignity  or  desire  for  revenge  lu  the 
relations  among  states.  What  was  once  a 
constructive  object  of  diplomacy  has  now 
become  a  sheer  necessity  in  a  period  when 
thousands  of  megatons  are  lying  around  In 
the  hands  of  frail  human  beings. 

It  Is  too  frivolous  to  say  that  we  should 
pick  up  our  marbles  and  go  home  Just  be- 
cause others  are  not  willing  to  play  the  game 
our  way.  The  real  Issue  Is  whether  the  human 
race.  Infinitesimal  mites  on  a  speck  of  dust 
In  the  universe,  can  find  a  way  to  live  In 
peace.  The  harshest  realist  must  now  ac- 
knowledge that  the  family  of  man  has  come 
Into  being  because  we  are  at  long  last  faced 
with  certain  prolilems  which  we  must  .solve 
together  or  go  down  together  In  this  effort, 
the  U.N  must  play  an  Indispensable  role.  Of 
course,  it  needs  reform,  improvement,  more 
efficiency,  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility 
and  changes  lu  a  number  of  directions  which 
need  not  be  detailed  here.  But  all  this  means 
that  we  should  support  It  and  Improve  It — 
not  abandon  It. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  the  painful 
experle'ce  which  we  witnessed  last  Monday 
night.  When  the  delegation  from  Peking  ar- 
rives. Its  members  will  be  lionized  by  our 
news  media  and  niay  do  and  say  a  good  many 
things  which  we  shall  not  like  It  behooves 
a  great  nation  like  ours  to  conduct  Itself  with 
dignity,  to  remain  true  to  our  own  purposes 
and  to  continue  to  work  toward  that  consen- 
f-ua  In  the  U.N.  which  is  required  if  the 
Charter  Is  to  succeed  and  we  are  to  build  a 
world  of  peace. 

Dean  Rusk. 

Athens.  Oa. 


I  HROWAWAY  STEEL  BARRELS  ADD 
TO  SOLID  WASTE  POLLUTION 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF     ILII.N'    IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKIRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1,  1971 

Mr  MIKVA  Mr  Speaker,  numerous 
proposals  have  been  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  taxing  one-way  or  "throw- 
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away"  containers.  Tliese  proposals  are 
in  response  to  a  prt^em  that  has  in- 
creased In  recent  years,  «uid  has  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  most  Important  sources 
of  solid  waste  pollution  today.  Society 
has  grown  accustomed  to  the  luxury  of 
'  throwaway"  caitalners,  and  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  move  back  to  ccHitalners  that 
can  be  returned  in  order  to  be  reused. 

After  Introducing  H.R.  6975,  which 
was  directed  toward  the  use  of  return- 
able and  nonretumable  beverage  con- 
tainers, I  became  aware  of  another  type 
of  one-time  container  which  poses  an 
equal  obstacle  to  our  efforts  to  clean  up 
the  environment:  The  steel  barrel. 

Fifty -five  gallon  oil  drums  are  a  serious 
litter  problem.  Over  a  year  ago,  the  New 
York  Times  carried  a  stor>-  entitled  "Oil 
Drunis  Utter  Coast  in  AlasJta."  pointing 
out  that  48,000  metal  barrels  were  lying 
about  in  the  tundra.  In  the  winter,  they 
freeie  Into  the  earth.  Each  spring,  the 
earth  thaws  and  thousands  of  drums 
.settle  into  the  soggy  countr>-.side.  As  they 
nist  and  decompose,  they  create  a  long 
l^'rm  health  hazard  as  well  as  an  envi- 
ronmental eyesore.  The  Chicago  Sun 
Times  recently  carried  a  dramatic  pic- 
ture of  rusting  oil  drums  creating  a  sim- 
ilar eyesore  in  the  Little  Calumet  River 
ill  Illinois.  These  stories,  and  others  like 
them,  have  begtm  to  make  the  public 
more  aware  of  the  poDution  prot^em  in- 
volved in  the  disp<^al  of  the  millions  of 
drums  that  enter  the  market  each  year 
lor  industrial  use 

One  organization  makes  recycling  and 
reusing  ttarrels  its  business.  The  National 
Barrel  k  Dnun  Association — Nabada — 
represents  over  150  drum  recondltioners 
throughout  the  United  States.  Recently, 
representatives  of  the  association  have 
brought  to  my  attention  the  parallel  be- 
tween reusable  beverage  containers  and 
reusable  oil  drums. 

Proposed  legislation  has  been  directed 
primarily  toward  encouraging  the  use  of 
returnable  soft  drink  bottles.  But  consid- 
eration has  not  been  given  to  returnable 
.steel  drums.  The  normal  commercial  55- 
gallon  steel  drum  is  made  of  18-gage 
metal.  Technically,  this  means  that  its 
.sldewalls  have  a  nominal  thickness  of 
0  0478  Inch,  and  a  minimum  wall  thick- 
liess  of  0.0428  inch.  These  drums  are  used 
throughout  industry  and  once  used,  they 
are  picked  up  by  the  recondltioners  who 
clean  Uiem  and  make  them  available  for 
reuse.  The  average  18-gage  steel  drum. 
according  to  those  in  the  reconditioning 
business,  makes  an  average  of  10  cycles 
through  the  recondltioner. 

The  steel  industry  has  seen  fit  to  in- 
troduce a  lighter  weight  20/18  gage 
drum  These  drums  are  thinner,  and  can 
only  be  used  two  or  three  times  before 
being  discarded.  Even  then,  they  have 
le.ss  scrap  value  than  the  heavier  version, 
and  are  less  likely  to  be  melted  down  for 
further  recycling  Recently  an  even 
lighter  drum  has  been  developed  which 
cannot  be  reused  at  all,  and  is  discarded 
after  Its  first  use. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  lighter  weight  drums  pro- 
duce an  Increased  burden  on  our  envi- 
ronment. Such  lightweight  drums  are 
discarded  and  left  to  become  a  burden  on 
CXVn 2437— Part  30 
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society.  Cost  figures  show  that  the  slight 
saving  In  buying  the  lightweight  drums 
Is  more  than  ofTset  when  the  barrel's 
shorter  life  is  taken  into  accoxmt.  Recon- 
dltioners readily  purchase  and  redeliver 
the  18-gafe  drums,  whereas  the  lighter 
weight  varieties  pile  up  in  the  backyards 
of  factories,  without  value,  creating  an 
enormous  disposal  problem. 

No  one  stands  to  gain  from  the  use  of 
these  lightweight  dnims.  except  the  man- 
ufacturers who  obviously  profit  from 
their  plaimed  obsolescence.  I,  therefore. 
Intend  to  amend  H.R  8975  in  order  to 
provide  financial  Incentives,  comparable 
to  those  applied  to  soft  drink  containers, 
to  promote  the  use  of  returnable  steel 
barrels.  It  Is  my  hope  that  Congress  will 
give  prompt  consideration  to  such  legis- 
lative efforts  which  will  help  stem  the 
tide  of  fncreasing  solid  waste  pollution 
generated  by  the  use  of  throwaway  con- 
tainers of  all  kinds. 


EFFORTS  TO  PROVIDE  SERVICES 
TO  MIGRANT  WORKERS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiacx>NsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HKPRB8ENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  November  1.  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
an  article  from  the  Elkhom  Independent 
of  Elkhorn,  Wis  ,  enUtied  "KTI  Brings 
Class  to  Students,"  which  appeared  on 
Thursday.  September  23,  1971.  This  arti- 
cle speaks  of  the  efforts  of  the  Kenosha 
Technical  Institute  in  teachlr^  amversa- 
tional  English  to  Spanish -speaking  mi- 
grant workers.  The  article  tells  of  diffi- 
culties in  finding  bilingual  teachers,  pro- 
viding easily  accessible  classrooms  ob- 
taining teaching  aids  and  materials,  and 
beaching  students  who  are  unable  to 
write  the  Spanish  language,  let  alone 
English.  Despite  these  problems  the 
Kenosha  Technical  Iiutitute  has,  with 
some  real  success,  brought  the  classroom 
to  some  migrant  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kenosha  Technical 
Institute  should  be  praised  for  respond- 
ing to  the  migrant  workers'  expressed 
desire  to  leam  English.  I  think  that  we 
shoiild  consider  this  program  to  be  only  a 
sUrt  In  providing  needed  services  to  mi- 
grant workers  and  others.  More  impor- 
tanUy,  we  should  also  ccmsider  what  we 
here  in  Washington  can  do  to  eiuxnirage 
programs  stich  as  this,  which  provide  an 
invaluable  service  to  those  migrant  work- 
ers who  take  advantage  of  such  programs, 
and  to  the  community  in  general. 

The  u^cle  f  (dlows : 
TcrKTi.z  VALL.XT  MSGaANTs;  KTT  Bbinss  Class 
TO  SruDOrra 
If  the  students  wont  or  can't  oome  to  the 
classroom,  tlien  the  only  alternative  Is  to  take 
the  class  to  tbcm. 

That's  the  premise  that  Kenosha  Technical 
Institute  is  working  under  In  their  eSorta  to 
teach  conversational  English  to  EtpanlSh- 
speaking  migrant  workers  In  Walworth 
oounty. 

Migrant  woi^ars  in  the  Turtle  valley  are* 
of  the  county  expressed  a  desire  of  leantlng 
English  to  KTI  and  Ollmore  Whlta.  ebatr- 
man  of  adult  basic  education  for  VTAK  dls- 
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trict  9.  set  about  the  task  Off  malclng  that 
possible. 

He  was  confronted  'with  two  problons  Ini- 
tially, that  of  bringing  the  dassroou  to  the 
students  because  of  transportatton  ptroblems 
and  finding  a  blUngual  teacher  for  the  class. 

In  the  first  Instance  be  had  to  seek  out 
vegetable  and  track  farmers  In  the  area  to 
see  if  there  was  socae  kind  of  a  building 
available  in  which  to  bold  evening  claies. 
He  found  one  at  the  Homer  sod  farm  off  of 
Island  road,  and  deq>lte  pesky  mosquitoes 
that  fly  in  the  open  doorways  and  water  that 
remains  on  the  floor  from  the  day's  opera- 
tion of  washing  cclerj'.  it  Is  serving  as  the 
classrooni  for  the  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
night  classes. 

The  Mltngtial  teacher  Is  Mrs  Boaalla  Quln- 
tana  de  Hachmdster,  of  I>>wer8  Lake,  who 
works  for  the  state  employroent  service  here 
li:i  Elkhorn  She  began  classes  two  weeks  ago 
with  aotae  dllBculty  since  she  had  no  black- 
board and  was  forced  to  use  the  p>ap>er  Inside 
the  coven  of  pecking  crates  to  write  English 
words  that  many  were  already  famUlar  with 
along  with  their  Spanish  counterpart.  Added 
to  this  Is  the  tact  that  some  students  cannot 
write  the  Spanish  language  either,  so  Mrs. 
Hachmelster  wUl  be  teiar.hlng  some  of  them 
two  languages  at  the  same  time 

When  one  night's  ckkse  was  washed  out  by 
a  large  amount  of  standing  water,  the  in- 
structor visited  the  homes  and  trailers  of  her 
students  to  And  out  what  use  they  Intended 
to  make  of  the  language  once  It  was  learned. 
Most  of  them  wanted  it  so  that  they  could 
deal  with  their  practical  proUcnts  of  housing. 
employment,  health,  schooling  and  nutrition. 

KTI  feels  that  this  te  just  a  start  In  pro- 
viding services  to  the  migrants  and  other 
Spanlsh-speaklng  peoples  of  thu  county. 
When  the  students  Indicate  other  areas  of 
needed  help,  prograccunlng  will  be  developed 
for  that  as  well  and  if  it  means  taking  the 
classroom  to  them,  that  will  be  done  also. 


BOYS    CLUBS    ENDORSE    THE    DAN- 
IELS YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETV 


HON.  DOMINICK  Y.  DANIELS 

ow  Nzw  jsaarr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESEtrT ATTVTF. 

Mondap,  November  1,  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  the  House  of 
RepresoitatlTes  will  resume  considfra- 
tlrai  of  HJR.  7248,  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1971.  Title  XIX  of  that  act.  tlie 
Youth  Camp  Safety  Act,  introduced  by 
Representative  Paiaa  Prrsn  and  myself 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, would  establish  minimum  Federal 
safety  standards  In  children's  camps.  On 
AugTiBt  8.  the  Senate  attached  a  youtb 
camp  safety  provision  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation amendments.  Therefore.  I  Intrn- 
duced  my  bill,  which  had  received  com- 
prehensive hearings  in  the  90th.  91^  and 
92d  Congresses,  to  the  House  education 
bUl  in  order  that  this  body  would  have  th« 
opportunity  to  express  its  will  on  camp 
safety  legislation. 

TiUe  XIX  of  the  Higher  EdueaUon  bin 
has  reo^ved  the  ofBcial  support  of  vari- 
ous national  organizations  respoosiUe 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  ehUdren 
The  Salvation  Aimy.  the  TlfCA.  the 
American  Camping  Ananrtattna.  the  Bar 
Soouta  el  America,  the  Nattenal  Cathotic 
Camping  Asaoclatton  have  not  onlr  en- 
dorsed my  blU  but  have  also  sUtad  their 
disapproval  of  any  substitute  measure 
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Support  for  thi«  legislatioD  is  growing. 
The  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  active  in  the 
development  of  young  boys  since  1006, 
have  also  endorsed  title  XIX,  the 
Daniels -Peyser  amendment.  With  ap- 
proximately 300  camps  In  the  country, 
the  Boys  Clubs  appreciate  the  Impor- 
tance of  effective  safety  standards. 

As  I  have  done  in  the  past,  I  would  like 
to  place  on  record  the  telegrams  of  sup- 
port from  the  national  headquarters  and 
the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of 
America.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  support 
given  by  these  organizations  will  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  pass  the  Youth 
Camp  Safety  Act.  The  passage  of  this  act 
will  ensure  that  next  sunmier  adequate 
protection  will  be  afforded  young  chil- 
dren. 

Chicaoo.  III.. 
October  19  1971 
Representative   Dominick    V    Daniels. 
Wathtnffton.  D  C  ■ 

I  commend  you  on  H  R  7348  on  behalf  of 
camping,  t  have  read  the  bill  and  heartily 
approve 

ROBEST  H  CHORLrr, 

Director  of  Campit. 
Chicago  Boys  Clubs 

Nfw  Yoaii.  N  Y  . 

Ortoher  28    1971 
RepresentAtlve  Dominick  V    Danui^. 
Select  Committee  on  Labor. 
House  of  Representatires , 
Wathirtfton,  DC. 

DcA>  Ml  Danikls  Boys'  Clubs  of  America 
Is  In  favor  of  the  Intent  of  the  Youth  Oamp 
Safety  Act  amendment  to  H  R  734S.  In  Its 
present  form,  as  a  means  of  helping  to  pn>- 
vlds  safe  camping  to  the   Nation's  children 

A     BuTD  HINOS. 
National  Director 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  EX?ONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK  BILL  tS- 
TRODUCED 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  THB  oiaraicT  or  columbxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1.  1971 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  that  would  es- 
tablish in  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
Economic  Development  Bank 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  a  District 
of  Columbia  Development  Bank  would  be 
created  by  Congress  as  a  private,  lim- 
ited-profit but  still  proflt-oriented  entity 
to  assist  economic  development  projects 
that  have  dlfflculty  in  obtaining  neces- 
sary financial  resources  or  other  support 
from  the  usual  private  or  public  sources. 
The  bank  would  not  be  an  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  However,  a  13-man 
board  of  directors  would  include  three 
ofllcers  or  employees  of  tlie  VS.  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  tiie  Commissioner  of  the 
LHstrict  of  Columbia  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  City  Coimcil.  together  with  eight 
directors  elected  by  the  shareholders  of 
the  bank. 

The  development  bank  Is  designed  to 
participate  in  the  financing  of  economic 
development  projects  embracing  housing, 
commerce,  mod  tnduatry  by  mobilizing 
the  capltAl  and  expertise  of  the  private 
sector.  Too  often,  that  part  of  the  private 
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sector  which  would  be  willing  to  attempt 
sonxe  form  of  investment  in  economic 
development  projects  within  the  city  is 
so  fragmented,  so  lacking  in  startup 
funds,  and  so  lacking  in  technical  and 
financial  expertise  that  It  simply  cannot 
get  a  project  started.  This  is  especially 
true  for  large  projects  or  those  which  are 
Innovative,  involving  special-risk  situa- 
tions or  would  be  feasible  only  If  funds 
were  fully  committed  in  advance. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Development 
Bank  would  provide  the  now  missing  ca- 
pacity to  encourage  and  promote  such 
projects  having  a  promise  of  high  eco- 
nomic benefits.  It  would  determine  the 
feasibility  of  a  proposed  project,  orga- 
nize the  sponsors — who  could  not  take 
on  the  project  individually— into  a  co- 
hesive group,  mobilize  and  harmoniously 
combine  the  private.  Federal,  and  munic- 
ipal planning  and  resources. 

Priority  would  be  given  to  urgently 
needed,  economically  viable  and  poten- 
tially profitable  undertakings  in  order  to 
Increase  employment  in  tiie  city,  broaden 
its  tax  base,  and  in  general,  improve  the 
condition  and  quality  of  life  in  the  Na- 
tion s  Capital  The  bank  would  play  a 
unique  and  essential  role  in  pulling  to- 
gether the  many  separate  public,  com- 
mercial, technical  and  financial  elements 
necessary  to  get  any  major  development 
project  'ofT  the  ground."  The  bank  will 
be  able  to  supply  the  missing  capital  and 
expertuse  that  has  prevented  so  many 
vital  District  of  Columbia  projects  from 
moving  beyond  the  planning  stage  to 
Eurtual  development. 

The  bank  would  be  authorized  to  pur- 
ctiase.  service,  or  sell  any  debt  obligation 
or  equity  instrument,  and  to  guarantee 
any  debt  obligation  issued  to  finance 
projects  deemed  by  the  bank  to  be  con- 
sistent with  its  purpose  The  bank  would 
also  be  authorized  to  provide  technical 
a.ssistance  and  training  required  to  ac- 
complish comprehensive  development 
projects  and  programs  Loans  and  equity 
m vestments  by  the  bank  would  be  made 
in  accordance  with  sound  and  prudent 
development  banking  principles,  and 
would  t>e  made  with  the  objecive  of  as- 
suring a  reasonable  return  on  the  funds 
invested,  consistent  with  the  achievement 
of   economic   development  poals 

The  bank's  capital  would  consist  of  pri- 
vately subscribed  common  stock,  one  half 
of  which  amount  would  be  [>aid  Into  the 
bank  at  the  time  of  subscription  with 
the  remainder  to  t>e  paid  within  2  years 
after  the  subscription  The  bank  would 
be  authorized  to  issue  and  have  outstand- 
ing obligations  In  amounts  not  to  exceed 
15  times  the  amoimt  of  Its  subscribed 
capital  and  surplus.  The  bank's  obliga- 
tions would  not  carry  a  U.S.  Government 
guarantee  However,  the  bank  would  be 
authorized  to  issue  up  to  110  million  of 
obligations  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
luy  and  the  Secretary  would  be  author - 
ized  to  purchase  such  obligations  in 
amounts  specified  m  appropriation  acts. 
No  obligations  could  be  purchased  by  the 
Secretary  until  not  less  than  t2  mil- 
lion in  capital  of  tlie  bank  have  been 
paid  in.  Interest  on  such  obligatlans 
would  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the 
bank  at  a  rate  coruiistent  with  the  Treas- 
ury's standing  regtilations. 
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No  dividends  could  be  declared  or  paid 
if  the  bank  had  outstanding  borrowings 
from  the  Treasury  or  if  the  declaration 
or  payment  of  dividends  would  impair  the 
capital  account  of  the  bank.  Net  earnings 
and  dividends  of  the  bank  would  be  sub- 
ject to  local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes. 

Some  illustrative  examples  of  the  types 
of  projects  the  development  bank  might 
finance  are:  Leased  department  shopping 
centers,  housing  developments  particu- 
larly in  high-risk  areas,  an  international 
trade  and  cultural  center,  and  financing 
developments  around  major  subway 
stops. 


HEAD  OF  FTC  BACKS  BUX  ON 
CREDIT  CARDS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  nrw  toejk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1,  1971 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker,  in  our  elec- 
tronic age.  tlie  computer  has  been  a  great 
technological  advance,  and  has  meant 
.speed  and  convenience  in  countless  areas 
of  our  lives.  However,  computers,  like  any 
machine,  are  subject  to  error,  and  in  the 
field  of  computerized  credit  and  billing, 
there  exists  a  considerable  danger  thai 
the  computer,  with  one  .slight  mistake, 
can  bring  disaster  to  the  individual  who 
is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  proving 
himself  wronged. 

Not  too  long  ago.  I  was  the  victim  of  a 
dunning  attack  by  a  computer,  which  de- 
manded payment  for  a  bill  I  had  taken 
care  of  months  before.  In  addition  to  Its 
failure  to  register  my  payments,  the  com- 
puter also  charged  me  more  than  once 
for  the  same  item,  and  for  months 
Ignored  my  written  pleas  for  a  correction 
of  my  account  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues,  as  well  as  countless  private 
citizens,  have  experienced  similar  frus- 
trations, and  often  are  not  as  successful 
as  I  was  in  resolving  the  problem  without 
permanent  damage  to  their  credit  rating. 

The  credit  card  Industry,  which  relies 
exclusively  upon  computers  to  do  Its  busi- 
ness, should  be  held  accountable  for  Us 
actions  and  should  be  required  to  protect 
the  Individual  against  the  prospect  of 
faulty  information  concerning  his  credit. 
The  growing  im[)ersonallty  in  our  society 
means  that  more  and  more  often,  the  in- 
dividual is  at  the  mercy  of  a  machine 
where  matters  of  credit  are  concerned. 

It  Is  Important  that  while  relying  upon 
the  computer  to  retain  and  analyze  the 
great  quantity  of  information  that  is 
needed,  we  also  provide  real  human  be- 
ings insteao  of  machines  to  deal  with 
customers.  People  problems  should  be 
solved  by  people,  and  I  think  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  New  York  Daily  News 
suggests  a  plan  we  might  use  to  insure 
that  the  individual  is  not  forgotten: 
I  Prom   the   New   York   Dally   News,   Oct.   M. 

10711 

HrAD  or  PTC  Backs  Bill  on  CaioiT  Cakos 

(  By  David  Breasted ) 

Wabhinoton. — Federal  Ttade  Commission 
rbalrman  MUm  W.  Klrkpatrtck  said  today 
that  there  Is  a  "compelling  need"  to  protect 
mlUlona    of    credit    card-holders    from    c*n- 
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celiatlon  through  negligence  in  the  com- 
puterized credit  industry. 

Klrkpatrlck  deplored  "the  falluic  on  the 
part  of  creditors  to  respond  to  inquiries  con- 
cerning an  amount  shown  in  a  bill  wMcii 
the  consumer  believes  to  be  in  error." 

The  commission  chairman,  testifying  t>e- 
fure  a  Senate  Banking  sul>commltte«.  firmly 
supported  a  bill  which  would  require  credi- 
tors to  acknowledge  or  explain  the  alleged 
error  within  30  days. 

Failure  to  comply  would  mean  forfeiture 
of  the  right  to  collect  the  disputed  amount, 
including  any  finance  charge  In  addition, 
an  erroneous  creditor  would  be  Uable  ti.>r 
d&mages  of  $100  or  tlu-ee  tlmee  the  disputed 
amount  and  attorney's  fees. 

Klrkpatrlck  suggested  sUSenlng  the  bill  s 
prohibition  against  threats  by  creditors  by 
also  forbidding  them  to  h^lre  a  colleciiou 
agency  to  make  the  tUreats  Instead 


GONE  ARE  THE  DAYS  •  *  '  THE  IM- 
PROVING RACIAL  CLIMATE  IN 
THE  DEEP  SOUTH 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or    KENTL'CKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  l.  1971 

Mr,  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
IS  most  important  nowadays  that  we 
study  the  history  of  our  country  and 
learn  the  lessons  it  teaches  And.  I  think 
that  one  of  the  most  Important  chapters 
to  be  studied  today  is  the  one  which  has 
been  written  ij\  recent  years  in  the  "Deep 
South"  SUtes  of  the  Union 

I  would  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  observaUons  of  two 
Louis\'llle.  Ky.,  Journalists,  one  white  and 
one  black,  who  have  written  recently  on 
the  subject  of  the  changes  in  racial  re- 
lations which  have  transpired  in  the  Deep 
South  during  the  span  of  their  careers. 

It  is  ucf  hope  that  those  of  us  outside 
the  Deep  South  will  profit  by  these  ob- 
servations and  address  ourselves  to  the 
ta.sk  of  securing  similar  improvements 
In  the  racial  climates  of  our  own  commu- 
nities. The  Deep  South  has  shown  us 
that  the  task  is  not  an  impossible  one. 

I  therefore  wish  to  insert  into  tlie 
RzcoRD  the  fodlowing  articles  by  Mr 
James  C.  Hutto  and  Mr.  Clarence  Mat- 
thews, which  appeared  in  the  Courier- 
Journal  &  Times  magazine  of  October 
24,  1971.  The  articles  appear  Jointlv 
beneath  the  Utle:  "Gone  are  the 
Days : 

OoNi  Am  th«  Date 
(By  James  C    Hutto) 

'  /  wish  I  uas  in  ie  land  of  cottoti.  old  ttmes 
dar  am  not  forgotten.  .  .  ." 

Things  aren't  what  they  used  to  be  down  in 
Dixie  Not  at  all.  TtMtt  where  once  upon  a 
time  "White  Supremacy"  was  the  official 
motto  of  the  one  and  only  poUtlcal  party, 
and  where  a  visiting  member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  though  a  Democrat,  could  get  ar- 
rested for  going  through  ttae  wrong  dcxv  of 
a  Negro  church— weU,  It's  not  like  that  any- 
more, my  friend. 

I  know  I  saw  it  lUts  it  was  and  I'v*  ae«n  U 
like  It  is  I  lived  In  Alsbama  before  the  alt-ins 
and  freedom  marches.  follorw«d  by  an  out- 
pouring ct  fMtoral  laglalattoo.  and  court  rul- 
ings, began  altarlnf  the  Old  Boulh's  fact  for- 
ever Now  wban  I  go  bMsk  I  m«  cbangM  I 
didn't  iMUere  poeatbie  when  I  was  gatbarlng 
news  for  a   Birmingham   paper   in   the   lean, 
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hungry.  Depression  yaars  before  Pearl  Harbor 
X  bad  left  there  by  the  time  Sen.  Qlen 
Taylor,  an  Idaho  cowboy  ttirned  statesman, 
ran  aloui  of  Birmingham's  stem  Jim  Crow 
ordinance  In  his  haste  to  get  into  a  blraclal 
political  meeting  that  was  obliged  to  observe 
segregated  access  and  seating  arrangements. 
It  cost  the  senator,  a  white  man.  (50  to  learn 
that  laws  against  racial  mixing  could  cut  two 
ways.  That  was  In  1»40. 

But  I  was  tliere  when  hell  broke  loose  In 
tlM  Magic  City  earlier  because  some  dam- 
yankee  in  the  newly  established  federal  relief 
bureau  didn't  know  any  better  than  to  hire 
a  black  girl  as  a  stenographer.  Nowhere  was 
Prankiln  D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  more  loved 
than  in  that  hard-tilt  Industrial  metropolis, 
but  this  was  too  much.  The  uproar  sent  the 
poor  girl  scurrying  back  to  the  kitciiec 
"where   she   belonged." 

I  was  there  when  Bull  Connor,  transformed 
by  fate  from  a  happy-go-lucky  radio  an- 
nouncer into  a  blustery  poUce  conomissioner. 
declared,  hell  no.  "they're  not  going  to  segre- 
gate togctber."  and  by  gum  they  didn't. 
"They"  were  a  large  gathering  of  notables 
and  plain  foU,  white  and  black,  who  had 
come  from  far  and  wide  to  hear  Bleanor 
Roosevelt  speak  on  human  rights. 

Tbls  was  the  BuU  destined  to  make  na- 
tional headlines  years  later  when  bis  braves 
in  blue  would  turn  dogs  and  fire  boees  on 
peaceful  demonstrators,  among  them  women 
and  children — a  display  of  "massive  resist- 
ance as  futile  as  it  was  bruUl.  The  clvU- 
righu  movement  of  the  IMOi  Jtist  kept  roUin 
along  Ask  at  City  Hall  today,  and  they'll  tell 
you  Mr.  Connor  doesn't  work  there  anymore 
His  entire  regime  was  swept  out  of  office 
In  a  mid-term  revolt  at  the  polls  eight  years 
B«o  Thus  began  a  municipal  new  deal,  lead- 
ing to  the  re-election  earlier  this  month  of 
progressive  Mayor  George  Seibels  Jr.  by  an 
overwhelming  blraclal  majority.  Race  wasn  t 
even  an  issue  In  the  five-man  nonpartisan 
contest. 

Bull  wouldn't  like  it  at  City  Hall  today 
Why  they  ve  got  uppity"  blacks  in  there 
pustilng  pencils  instead  of  brooms!  They've 
got  ttlacks  on  Bull's  old  police  force.  Blacks 
In  the  fire  department.  They've  even  got  a 
Negro  on  the  City  Council.  He's  Arthur  D 
Shores,  attorney,  bat  tie-scarred  veteran  of 
the  civil-rights  wars,  counsel  to  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  m  the  Montgomery 
bus  boycott,  unfrightened  target  of  a  bomb- 
ing attack  ttiat  wrecked  hU  (76.000  home 
in  1B63. 

Do  I  remember  Arthur  Shores?  The  spunky 
lltUe  lawyer  who  used  to  be  around  the 
Courthouse  always  butting  his  head  against 
hopeless  causes?  Sure  I  remember  him.  Used 
to  wonder  why  a  fellow  with  all  his  energy 
and  ability  wanted  to  stay  In  a  town  wbere 
all  the  odds  were  against  him. 

Nowadays  in  Binnlngham — other  Deep 
South  cities,  too.  of  cotirse — you  see  black 
salespeople  In  stores  and  shops  they  once 
weren't  welcome  to  shop  in.  You  see  them 
puncblng  typewriters  in  offices  their  parents 
couldn't  have  entered  except  to  dust  and 
mop. 

This  does  not  mean  the  South  doesn't 
share  in  this  great  naUon's  disgracefully  blgh 
rate  of  Negro  unemployment  It  does.  But 
you  measure  progreos  in  distance  traveled, 
and  the  South  has  had  to  come  from  far 
behind.  Its  own  fault?  I  wouldn't  deny  It. 

But  it  la  making  progre«  now  A  lot  of 
progreas  by  past  standards. 

I  remember  when  Birmingham's  only  day- 
to-day,  full-tins*  practkOng  IntegraUonlst,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowladge.  was  an  elderly 
white  man  with  a  peg  leg  who  openuwl  the 
"Colored  Only  eleTator  In  the  stately  temple 
of  justice.  Tou  don't  think  any  Oourtbous* 
politician  In  his  right  mind  was  going  to 
gtv*  a  good  Job  llkft  that  to  a  black  man,  do 
yont 

Driving  throtigh  the  Deep  South  today,  it 
Is    not    uncommon    to    see    salt-and-pepp«r 
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groups  of  children  playing  happUy  together 
on  schoolyards.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  Sure 
it  took  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  lot  of  push- 
ing and  shoving  to  get  'em  mto  the  same 
classrooms.  But  the  court  has  no  Jurisdiction 
over  youngsters'  "druthers"  at  playtime  Nc 
law  In  the  land  can  make  them  play  together 
If  they  don't  vrant  to. 

Anyhow,  what's  so  untisual  about  black 
and  white  kids  playing  together?  'We  did  It 
all  the  time  when  I  was  growing  up  oii  s 
South  Alabama  farm.  Never  gave  a  play- 
mate's skin  color  much  thought.  It  was  only 
on  the  school  grounds  we  ooaldnt  play  to- 
gether. 

In  Montgomery  two  years  ago.  Just  a 
whoop  and  a  holler  from  where  Oeorge  Wal- 
lace stood  shouting  "Segregation  forever"  a 
while  back.  X  watched  two  Integrated  teams 
of  spirited  high-schoolers  mixing  it  up  on  a 
football  fleid.  urged  on  by  beat  of  drums  and 
blare  of  horns  from  btradal  bands.  It  was  s 
clean,  though  h&rd-fought,  game 

One  of  the  teams.  inddentaUy.  waa  from 
Tuscaloosa,  home  of  ttie  University  of  Ala- 
bama, where  dark-skinned  Authertne  Lucy'f 
trail-blaslng  eurc^ment  set  off  a  riot  in  Ifiiss 
and  where  a  few  years  later  another  dark- 
skinned  lass  was  one  of  three  finalists  for 
tMHnecomlng  queen.  That  isn't  progress? 

Not  that  the  Job  of  dismanUlng  the  Old 
South 's  dual  school  syetem  is  by  any  means 
complete.  It's  not.  But  it  Is  moving  along 
And  with  more  acceptance,  apftarently.  than 
seemed  likely  a  few  years  ago.  CMi,  they  sUU 
have  their  •cgregation  academies  here  and 
there,  but  that  won't  last  forever  Sooner  or 
later  they  too.  will  have  p^ne  with  the  wind* 
of  cliange. 

Busing  currently  is  stUl  sti.Tlng  up  srjine 
fuss,  true.  But  where  In  this  wide  land  ur.  t 
It?  AccordLog  to  news  accounts,  busing  got 
off  to  a  calmer  start  this  fall  and  with  fewer 
absentees  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  ttkan  in  Boston 
Mass.,  proud  Cradle  of  American  Liberty  and 
birthplace  of  Abolition.  It's  true  Mississippi's 
lame-duck  Oov.  John  Bell  WUliams  is  trying 
to  break  It  up  but  he  knovk-s  he  wont  He't- 
got  to  go  through  the  motions — just  like 
neighbor  Wallace  The  old  Dixieland  script 
calls  for  it. 

Their  kind  is  waning.  A  new  poUtlcal  cli- 
mate is  developing  across  a  wide  area  where 
not  so  long  ago  the  massive-resisters  were 
whooping  it  up  for  old  John  Calhoun  and  his 
beloved  Interposition  as  if  they  had  nev«' 
heard  of  App)omattox  The  climate's  been 
changing  steadily  in  the  six  years  since  Con- 
gress struck  down  Dixie's  ancient  barriers 
to  Negro  voting.  Increasingly,  voices  of  mod- 
eration are  being  heard  and  heeded  at  poil- 
Ing  places  once  reserved  for  noisy  segrega- 
tionists. 

There's  no  doubt  about  It  Blatant  racism 
is  fast  going  the  way  of  the  Confederate 
doUar  as  a  poUtical  currency 

Oeorgia  and  South  Carolina  gave  impres- 
sive testimony  to  this  overdue  devaluation 
last  fall  by  electing  racial  moderates  to  gov- 
•rnor&hlp* — Jimmy  Carter  in  Oeorgia.  John 
West  In  old  Calhoun's  erstwhUe  bailiwick. 
bard  by  old  rt  Sumter.  Both  made  appoint- 
mant  of  Negroes  to  iotportant  state  poeiuons 
a  first  order  of  buaUieas  And  Carter,  In  his 
inaugural  address,  proclaimed  for  aU  to  bear : 
"The  time  for  racial  discrimination  is  over.  ' 
Now  from  Miaslasippi.  of  aU  plaeea.  >>^« 
come  the  latest  evidMice  of  the  new  look: 
Voters  there,  maybe  you  heard,  rejected  two 
diehard  segregationists  in  favor  of  an  avowed 
moderate  in  choosing  the  Denxicratlc  aomi- 
ne*  who  Is  opposing  Cbartee  Krers.  the  black 
civil -rights  leader,  in  the  Nov  a  gubernato- 
rial election. 

Kveta.  who  two  years  ago  cracked  the  color 
Una  In  rayetu  by  gettlx^  elected  mayor,  is 
running  as  an  independent.  Bla  only  oppo- 
iMBt  (the  Bepubilcaas  daeldnd  to  aklp  this 
oo*)  la  WIIUUB  Waller,  a  eomparaUv*  new- 
eonar  to  state  poutios  who  won  the  Danio- 
cratic  nomination  openly  promising  a  better 
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deal  for  blacks,  Including  state  Jobs  for  the 
nrst  time  since  Reconstruction. 

win  fortbrlgbtness  tirlngs  to  mind  some- 
thing •  black  member  of  the  Oeorgla  leglalA- 
ture,  Leroy  Johnaon,  s&ld  la  reference  to 
Gov.  Carter's  alr-cl»n«lng  inaugural  speech 
Last  January.  "He's  done  wbat  no  other  0«or- 
gla  governor  has  ever  done.  He  has  attacked 
head  on  the  question  of  racial  diacrtmtna- 
tlon.  We  are  accustomed  to  bearing  this  kind 
of  talk  from  white  politicians  behind  closed 
doors  before  an  election,  not  out  In  public 
after  an  election." 

This  may  seem  small  potatoes  to  anyone 
who  never  »pent  much  time  down  South  In 
days  gone  by,  but  to  me  It  spells  real  prog- 
ress. I  can  remember  only  too  vividly  when 
even  pre-election  promises  behind  closed 
doors  were  beyond  the  hopas  of  all  but  a  se- 
lect few  Negroea  here  and  there.  If  a  candi- 
date had  no  prejudices  of  his  own.  he  was 
enslaved  by  the  prejudices  of  those  he  de- 
pended upon  for  election. 

Sometimes  the  frustrations  over  race  be- 
came almost  oomlcal  if  one  could  overlook 
the  harsh  Injustice.  I  remember  Birming- 
ham s  perennial  "Smlthfield  Problem"  and 
the  "gentlemen's  agreement"  that  kept  It 
from  driving  local  candidates  mad  with 
quandary.  Smlthfleld  In  those  days  was 
unique.  It  was  where  the  black  votes  were 
concentrated — what  few  black  votes  there 
were  Here  dwelt  "the  better  colored  folks" — 
school  teachers,  mall  carriers,  undertakers, 
Pullman  porters,  preachers,  railroad  Bremen , 
etc  ,  homeowners  all.  Birmingham's  total 
population  was  one  third  Negro,  but  If  there 
was  another  all-black  precinct  anywhere 
around.  I  never  heard  of  it, — and  politics  was 
my  beat 

Now  a  vote  la  a  vote,  as  everybody  knows 
It  loees  Its  color  In  the  ballot  box.  Naturally 
every  candidate  wanted  the  Smlthfleld  vote 
like  any  other  He  surely  dldnt  want  his  op- 
ponent to  have  It  The  problem  was  how  to 
get  It  and  not  risk  being  branded  a  "nigger 
lover."  Tradition,  happily,  provided  a  solu- 
tion. 

As  a  Courthouse  veteran  explained  It  to 
me:  "In  every  campaign  there's  a  general 
understanding — a  sort  of  unwritten  law.  you 
might  say — that  each  candidate  can  slip 
down  to  Smlthfleld  jifter  dark  for  one  speech 
and  nobody  will  tell  on  him  But  he  better 
not  get  greedy  If  he  goes  there  twice  In  the 
same  campaign,  he's  fair  game  for  his  oppK)- 
nent. ' 

Men  of  goodwill  unfettered  by  any  political 
ambitions  of  their  own  often  were  caught  in 
the  trap.  A  matter  concerning  the  moet  ele- 
mental Justice  for  blacks.  If  It  were  to  re- 
quire any  political  or  legislative  aictlon.  had 
to  be  discussed  guardedly  and  usually  be- 
hind closed  doors 

I  remember  being  collared  by  a  well-mean- 
ing churchman  as  t  was  leaving  what  had 
started  as  a  routine  weekly  meeting  of  Prot- 
estant ministers.  Unaware  a  reporter  was 
present,  he  had  delivered  a  blistering  Indict- 
ment of  Alabama's  cumulative  poll  tax  for 
Its  gross  Injustice  In  robbing  thotisands  of 
poor  whites  and  blacks,  but  mostly  blacks, 
of  their  Ood-glven  right  in  a  voice  In  govern- 
ment lie  went  on  to  say  in  the  strongest 
words  he  could  And  that  It  was  a  Devil's 
scheme  devised  for  the  evi]  purpose  of  per- 
petuating white  supremacy  "  He  urged  the 
men  of  Ood  to  Join  him  In  working  for  re- 
peal 

When  at  the  end  of  his  remark.?  he  spotted 
me  leaving  notebook  !a  hand  he  rame  run- 
ning He  caught  be  at  the  door  You  aren't 
going  to  put  what  I  said  in  the  paper?"  he 
aAKed  I  told  him  that  wai>  my  intention  un- 
less my  editor  said  otherwise  You  musnt,  ' 
he  pleaded.  "Any  publicity  will  Just  destroy 
all  we  re  trying  to  do.  . 

He  was  right.  He  had  made  the  grievous 
m^lstake  of  lluklr^;  the  poll  tax  with  Negro 
privation,  and  slurring    'white  suprenMMVl" 
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others  who  dared  speak  out  against  the  price 
tag  on  votes  In  those  days  c«r«rtaiy  avoided 
the  poisonous  "race  issue."  At  my  suggestion 
he  called  my  editor  and  there  was  no  atory. 

I  remember,  too,  a  group  of  dlvtlngulohed 
Birmingham  citizens  (all  white)  that  worked 
In  utmost  secrecy  for  months  trying  to  bring 
about  Justice  In  the  notorious  8cott*>oro 
case,  a  cause  celttrre  that  was  giving  Alabama 
a  black  eye  around  the  world.  Already  It  had 
sent  one  fair-minded  Alabama  Judge  Into  po- 
litical and  social  exile  for  doing  what  his 
conscience — and  the  law — told  him  was  right 

The  case  of  nine  black  youths  charged  in 
1931  with  raping  two  white  female  hoboes 
(one  of  the  girls  later  testified  the  charge 
was  false)  was  getting  nowhere  when  the 
Blrmlttgham  group  stepped  In.  The  case 
traveled  back  and  forth  between  Alabama 
and  the  Supreme  Court.  Its  ramifications  ex- 
tended to  New  York  and  Moscow. 

A  committee  of  Northern  liberals  headed 
t)y  the  Rev.  Allan  Knight  Chalmers  of  New 
York  City  Is  largely  credited  In  recorded 
accounts  for  the  compromise  that  saved  the 
defendants'  lives.  However,  there  was  never 
any  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  local  group's 
co-operation  In  negotiating  directly  with 
state  authorities  was  an  Imjaortant  factor 

The  prosecution  finally  dropped  charges 
against  the  four  youngest  and  let  the  others 
off  with  prison  sentences  It  wasn't  much  of 
a  compromise,  but  It  was  better  than  the 
electric  chair. 

Few  Alabamlans  ever  knew  of  the  local 
group's  participation,  and  probably  even 
fewer  knew  that  one  of  Birmingham's  moet 
popular  churchmen.  pMLstor  of  an  elite  Pres- 
byterian congregation,  was  Its  dedicated 
leader  Nobody  In  the  group  feared  daylight 
It  was  simply  that,  as  a  practical  matter, 
they  had  to  respect  the  mores  and  fears  of 
others.  Some  big  political  ambitions  were 
riding  on  the  Scottsboro  case. 

Today,  race  relations  In  Birmingham  are 
under  the  watchful  eye  ol  a  blraclal  Com- 
munity Action  Committee  that  operates  In 
full  view,  ready  to  move  In  the  moment  signs 
of  community  tension  threaten. 

Its  black  and  white  members  meet  regu- 
larly once  a  week.  Their  motto:  Head  off 
trouble   before   It  gets  here 

Louisiana  blacks  old  enough  to  remember 
still  speak  fondly  of  Huey  Long  for  repealing 
that  state's  poll  tax  and  otherwise  bettering 
the  lot  of  the  poor.  wtut«  and  black  alike. 
Yet  even  with  all  his  tyrant's  power  over  a 
puppet  legislature,  the  Klngflsh  found  It 
expedient  to  keep  race  in  the  background 
•A  lot  of  guys."  he  once  boasted,  "would 
have  been  murdered  politically  for  what  I've 
been   able   to  do  quietly  for  the  niggers  " 

I  wa«  in  New  Orleans  when  school  desegre- 
gation made  Its  first  timid  appearance  In 
I960  Five  dark-skinned  little  girls,  all  flrst- 
graUer.s.  were  Integrating"  two  almost  empty 
schoolhovises.  amid  the  Jeers  and  taunts  of 
a  mostly  female  mob  of  adults  A  local  black 
veteran  In  civil  rights  who  had  heljjed  them 
get  passee  from  the  Supreme  Court  chuckled 
as  he  told  me  how  Huey  Long,  years  before, 
got  the  first  black  nurses  Into  New  Orleans' 
siate-operaied  Charity  Hospital,  at  the  urging 
or  local  black  leaders. 

■  He  strode  into  the  hospital  with  some 
reporters  one  day  like  he  was  on  a  routine 
inspection  tour."  he  explained  "When  they 
got  to  the  Negro  men's  ward.  Huey  pretended 
to  be  shocked  at  the  presence  of  while  nurses 
there  He  turned  to  the  surprised  superin- 
tendent and  demanded  to  know,  'How  come 
these  white  ladles  waiting  on  these  big  black 
bucks'  Next  day  Chanty  Hospital  began  re- 
cruiting  black   nurses." 

In  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  a  while  back,  my  wife 
and  I  encountered  a  remarkable  exanvple  of 
enlightened  self-interest  Wt  had  stopped 
off.  en  route  to  the  Louisiana  "Cajun  coun- 
try, to  say  hello  to  a  former  Louisville 
neighbor  teaching  8ch(K>l  down  there  as  a 
nun.  She  urged   that   we  tarry   long  enough 
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to  meet  this  wonderful  man  who  was  doing 
so  much  to  help  the  poor  blacks  who  abound 
In  that  poverty-ridden  Delta  region,  and  to 
Improve  black-white  relatlonahlpe  In  general. 
He  was,  I  soon  learned,  no  meddleaome 
"outsider"  but  a  well-to-do  local  landowner. 

a  man  Ui  his  early  40s  who  had  returned 
home  from  a  stint  in  the  Navy  (he  was  an 
Annapolis  grad)  to  carry  on  the  family's  ex- 
tensive agricultural  operations.  Right  now 
he  was  spending  a  lot  of  time  with  NAACP 
leaders  and  others  setting  up  federally  aided 
anti-poverty  projects  and  the  like. 

He  had  Just  come  from  a  blraclal  caucus 
of  some  sort  when  he  greeted  us  late  that 
evening  at  his  manor  residence,  a  replica  out 
of  •Gone  With  the  Wind  "  Sitting  there  In 
the  comfort  of  his  living  room,  he  shared 
some  of  his  philosophy:  What  he  was  do- 
ing (and  trying  to  get  others  to  do)  was  more 
than  a  matter  of  simple  Christian  duty;  it 
was  a  matter  of  survival.  "Times  have 
changed  and  we've  got  to  realize  It  and 
change  ourselves,"  he  said  "Whites  and 
blacks  have  lived  peacefully  here  together 
for  years,  but  under  a  system  that  Is  no 
longer  acceptable.  I  tell  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, "We  can  go  on  living  together  peace- 
fully, under  the  new  terms,  or  the  white 
people  can  prepare  to  move  out  of  Missis- 
sippi. The  old  days  are  gone.'  " 

A  few  neighbors,  old  acquaintances,  weren't 
.speaking  to  him  anymore  But  maybe  they 
have  begun  to  listen,  even  If  they  still  dont 
say      Howdy  ■"    The    slgits    suggest    It. 

James  Meredith,  you  know,  has  moved 
back  to  his  home  state  from  New  York,  con- 
vinced In  bis  own  mind  that  the  racial 
climate  has  Improved  considerably  since  his 
enrollment  as  the  University  of  Mississippi's 
first  black  student  In  1063  set  off  a  bloody 
war  As  he  sees  It  now,  "On  a  person-to- 
person,  day-to-day  basis,  the  South  Is  a  more 
livable  place  for  blacks  than  any  other  place 
In  the  nation.  The  racial  atmosphere  In  the 
Northern  cities  Is  becoming  extremely  tense. 
And  It's  going  to  Increase.   .   .   ." 

Tou  can.  If  you  prefer,  read  this  as  not  so 
much  a  oompllment  to  the  South  as  an  In- 
dictment of  the  Northern  cities  and  their 
teeming  ghettoes.  Whatever  the  case,  otlier 
blacks  than  Meredith  (as  a  recent  national 
telecast  brought  out)  are  beginning  to  reverse 
the  route  of  the  freedom  riders  of  a  decade 
or  so  ago- -Southern  expatriates  coming  home 
to  a  land  that,  whatever  else.  Is  not  what  It 
was  when  they  left  It. 

Mutual  goodwill  Is  no  stranger  among  the 
Southland's  two-tone  population.  Not  by  any 
means  The  rupture  of  change  may  have 
frightened  It  at  first,  but  that  Is  changing, 
too  Acceptance  Is  easier  for  some  than  others, 
rhere's  an  element,  of  course,  that  will  never 
accept  change,  but  Its  kind.  alas.  Is  every- 
where in  this  not  yet  j>erfect  world  For  the 
rest,  I  like  to  believe  there  are  seeds  of  hope 
In  flowers  that  bloomed  In  the  past. 

I  remember  Lucia  and  her  beloved  Aunt 
Fanny  ("Man.  here  comes  that  old  Jemima 
Jazz  again  Listen  to  Mister  Charlie!  )  Oentle 
Lucia  was  education  editor  on  the  paper  I 
worked  for  She  had  come  up  from  Alabama's 
loamy  and  aristocratic  Black  Belt,  fetching 
Aunt  Fanny  with  her.  She  wasn't  really 
Lucia  s  aunt,  of  course — more  like  a  mother, 
even  though  their  skins  didn't  match. 
Things  went  well  for  a  while  But  by  and  by 
the  aging  lady  came  ailing.  As  Aunt  Fanny's 
miseries  Increased,  our  saddened  education 
editor  took  a  leave  of  absence  to  become  a 
full-time  nurse.  Weeks  went  by  (or  was  It 
months?)  and  then  one  day  Lucia  called  In 
to  report  that  Aunt  Fanny  had  gone  to  her 
Maker  Of  course,  they  couldnt  bury  the 
poor  old  soul  In  the  white  folks'  cemetery 
But  olie  did  have  an  Integrated  funeral 
Lucia's  friends  saw  to  that. 

I  remember  a  death  in  another  family.  At 
my  mother's  bedslds  when  she  passed  away 
m  the  wee  cold  hours  of  a  January  night 
(I    was    very    young)     was    a    gaunt,    grlef- 
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stricken  black  "woman.  She'd  been  there 
through  four  long,  sleepleos  nlgbts.  I^e 
wasn't  a  hired  serrant.  We  couldnt  afford 
that.  Just  a  dear  friend  expressing  gratitude 

for  past  kindnesses.  . . . 

I m  aware,  of  course,  that  one  fool  with  a 
nstful  of  hate,  regardless  of  race  or  color,  can 
make  trouble  for  everybody,  whether  he's  act- 
ing under  nlgbttlme'8  sinister  Influences  or 
venting  his  passion  In  broad  daylight.  But 
this  kind  of  threat,  unfortunately,  may  be 
foui-.d  anywhere,  at  any  time.  It  never  was 
exclusive  to  the  South,  any  more  than  Indi- 
vidual kindnesses  were. 

More  Important  is  the  general  atmosphere, 
and  I  agree  now  with  the  description  Bir- 
mingham's Arthur  Shores  expressed  In  re- 
porting on  the  racial  climate  down  his  nay: 
"There  has  been  a  phenomenal  change.  .  .  . 
It  Is  almost  unbelievable  the  progress  Bir- 
mingham has  nuMie,  even  though  there  Is  still 
a  ways  to  go." 

Soon  after  the  Supreme  Court  banded 
down  Us  earthahaklng  school  desegregation 
decision  In  1954  a  book  came  out:  "The  Deep 
South  Says  Never  "  That  was  a  long,  long  time 
ago. 

(By  Clarence  Matthews) 
"Black  men  have  stood  so  long  In  puch 
peculiar  Jeopardy  In  America  that  a  'black 
norm'  haa  developed  suspicK-Aisness  of  one  s 
environment  which  Is  necessary  for  survival 
"Black  people,  to  a  degree  that  approaches 
paranoia,  must  be  ever  alert  to  danger  from 
their  fellow  white  citizens.  It  Is  a  cultural 
phenomenon  peculiar  to  black  Americans. 
.  .  ."  From  "Block  Rage,"  a  study  of  the  phy- 
chologlcal  Implications  of  racial  dLscrlmlna- 
tlon  by  Dr  William  H  Orler  and  Dr  Price 
M  Cobb. 

A  friend  who  heard  that  I  intended  to 
travel  behind  the  "Cotton  Curtain."  a  name 
Jokingly  but  pnmtedly  used  by  black  people 
to  describe  the  states  of  the  Deep  South, 
said:  "You  ought  to  take  a  gun  along  with 
you." 

I  assured  him  there  was  no  need  for  such 
precautions,  and  that  If  the  South  was  as 
bad  as  he  believed  It  to  be,  I  would  be  in 
more  danger  If  I  had  a  gun  In  my  p»ossesslon. 
I  had  been  Invited  to  attend  the  first  re- 
union of  the  Whetstone  and  Taylor  families 
on  Sunday,  Aug  22,  in  Montgomery,  Ala  We 
would  also  visit  Autauga vllle,  Ala.,  not  far 
from  Selma  and  other  communities  where 
violence  had  erupted  during  the  civll-rlghts 
and  voter-registration  campaigns  of  the  late 
19808  and  the  early  and  middle  1980s 

Not  far  away  Is  where  the  Rev  James  J 
Reeb,  a  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
was  »-eaten  to  death.  Also  close  by  Is  US 
Highway  280  where  Mrs.  Viola  Lluzao  was 
fatally  shot  after  taking  part  in  the  1966 
Selma-to-Montgomery  march  and  where 
hundreds,  black  and  white,  were  beaten  and 
teargaased  when  they  attempted  to  march 
earlier  from  Selma  to  Montgomery 

Had  the  region  changed  much  In  the  short 
decade  or  le.ss  since  these  violent  occurrences? 
I  wondered  about  this  as  my  w"ife,  our  daugh- 
ter and  I  prepared  to  leave  Louisville  on  Aug 
21  for  the  reunion,  a  little  more  than  400 
miles  away.  The  ulp  would  be  our  first  ex- 
tensive foray  Into  the  Deep  South,  although 
my  wife  and  I  had  driven  through  Tennessee. 
Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  without 
lingering,  en  route  to  New  Orleans  In  1098 
to  attend  a  convention. 

During  the  1968  trip,  as  In  our  most  re- 
cent Journey,  we  noUced  that  many  black 
families  were  traveling  South  earlier  for 
visits  or  longer  stays  "back  home."  On  both 
occasions,  cars  of  all  descriptions  with  black 
occupants  frequenUy  passed  us  on  the  high- 
way. The  vehicles  appeared  like  so  many 
homing  plgeoi^  struggling  to  reach  their 
destination  In  a  pre-determined  travel  plan. 
But  this  time  was  to  be  different  for  us. 
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We  would  be  staying  for  sereral  days  In 
Monlgotn«iy,  the  Alat>ama  capital,  and  the 
first  oa{>ltal  of  the  old  Oonfedsrste  States  of 
America.  I  wondered  again  about  motal  re- 
servations and  how  we  would  be  treatad  In 
seeking  various  public  occocomodatlona  dur- 
ing our  stay  In  Montgomery  and  other  parts 
of  Alabama  and  the  South. 

W««  there,  I  finally  asked  myself,  really  any 
danger  to  a  black  family,  such  as  ours,  visit- 
ing in  the  South  In  the  1970e? 

I  recalled  Montgocoery's  role  In  the  Civil 
War  as  we  drove  across  the  bridge  over  the 
Alabama  River  leading  Into  the  city  in  the 
early  afternoon  of  the  Saturday  before  the 
reunion.  Montgomery,  I  remember,  is  where 
Jefferson  Davis  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
president  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica. From  here  also  had  oome  the  order  to 
remove  all  federal  troops  from  Ft.  Sumt«r. 
S.C,  precipitating  the  war. 

Montgomery  today  is  emerging  as  a  manu- 
facturing center  and  Is  already  recognized 
for  Its  cotton,  dairy  and  agricultural  prod- 
uces Most  of  Its  146,000  residents,  about  60.- 
000  of  them  black,  wxirk  In  agriculture- 
related  Industries,  for  the  state  government, 
or  at  nearby  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  the  site 
of  the  ImjxM-tant  Air  Umverslty.  The  pre- 
dominantly block  Alabama  State  College 
also  is  In  Montgomery. 

The  first  Montgomery  resident,  black  or 
white.  I  talked  with  was  a  white  st-rvice-sta- 
llon  attendant.  He  was  big,  weighing  well 
over  200  pounds  and  about  6  feet,  2  inches 
tall  His  foce  was  a  huge,  peellng-skln  oval 
and  he  talked  with  a  syrupy  drawl  that  re- 
minded me  of  the  television  commercial  with 
the  Southern  sheriff  who  spends  most  of  his 
time  giving  traffic  summonses  to  suspected 
hot-roddero. 

When  the  attendant  had  finished  servicing 
our  car,  I  asked  him  for  directions  to  Union 
Street,  the  site  of  the  family  reunion.  After 
giving  us  the  instructions,  he  said  gently: 
"Thank  you,  and  y  all  come  back  now,  real 
soon,  you  hear!  Somewhat  token  aback  by 
this  outward  display  of  friendlnless,  I  sim- 
ply replied  that  I  would  return. 

Upon  leaving  the  service  station.  I  was 
again  surprised.  As  I  stopped  fM"  a  traffic  sig- 
nal, a  black  bus  driver  came  Into  view,  guid- 
ing his  vehicle,  loaded  with  black  and  white 
passengers,  through  the  busy  downtown 
Montgomery  traffic. 

Isn  t  Montgomery,  I  miised,  the  city  where 
took  place  the  lengthy  bus  boycott  that  gave 
Impetus  to  the  modem  clvll-rlghts  move- 
ment and  catapulted  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  Into  worldwide  acclaim? 
Black  people,  who  once  were  restricted  to  the 
roar  of  the  bus  as  passengers,  have  now 
moved  to  the  front  as  drivers,  I  marveled.  I 
glanced  at  my  wife,  and  she  smiled  We  were 
both  having  similar  thoughts. 

We  drove  on  through  a  predcwnlnantly 
black  business  section  only  a  few  blocks  from 
the  seat  of  the  Alabama  state  government. 
Many  of  the  former  black  residents  of  the 
area  who  now  lived  In  a  nearby  public-hous- 
ing project  and  other  sections  had  been  up- 
rooted by  urban-renewal  and  new  highways 
Once  through  the  downtown  area,  we  sud- 
denly found  ourselves  In  front  of  the  Dexter 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  at  the  east  end  of 
Dexter  Avenue  and  literally  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  gleaming  white  Alabama  State  Capi- 
tol and  government  complex  across  the 
street.  The  (^urob,  which  was  once  pastored 
by  Dr.  King,  was  where  much  of  the  strategy 
and  decisions  bad  be«i  made  during  the  bus 
boycott. 

Our  destination,  a  social -service  agency 
building  whose  owners  had  agreed  to  rent  lu 
meeting  rooms  for  the  reunion,  was  only  a 
few  blocks  from  the  capltol  In  a  black  neigh- 
borhood. After  greeting  relatives,  we  pro- 
ceeded acroos  the  eHy  to  arrange  our  aooom- 
modatlona  for  the  stay  in  Montgomery.  We 
had  advance  reservatlotvs  at  the  Holiday  Inn 
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Mldtown,  but  decided  to  switch  to  the  Holi- 
day Inn  Southwest  to  be  near  my  sister  and 
her  family  who  had  come  to  the  reunion 
from  Chicago. 

The  front-desk  peraonnel  were  f rlendl  y  and 
polite.  They  managed  to  arrange  our  switch 
in  accommodations  speedUy  and  "with  Utile 
trouble.  We  noticed  that  many  other  black 
travelers  were  staying  in  the  motel.  Outside, 
two  black  children  were  swimming  in  the 
motel  s'wlmmlng  p>ool.  There  was  one  black 
waitress,  a  light -comjj^exioned  young  woman 
on  duly  when  we  arrived.  However,  most  of 
the  black  employees  appeared  to  work  as 
nmids  or  as  laundry  and  kitchen  helpers 

During  our  meals  at  the  motel,  my  wife 
and  I  noticed  that  whItM  seemed  to  be  un- 
concerned over  the  presence  of  black  fami- 
lies We  Uiought  this  was  slgnlflcani  In  a 
City  of  a  I>eep  South  state  where  the  go\  - 
ernor  had  waged  a  constant,  although  un- 
successful, fight  against  what  he  has  termed 
"forced"  school  integration. 

We  learned  later  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  pupil  and  teacher  Integration,  including 
some  limited  busing,  in  Montgomery  Rela- 
tives also  pointed  out  that  some  residential 
neighborhoods  were  racially  integrated 

Oil  a  shopping  trip,  we  learned  that  a  large 
number  ot  black  men  and  women  are  em- 
ployed as  clerks  and  sales  persons  at  Mont- 
gomery department  stores  At  one  national 
chain  store  my  wife  and  I  counted  10  black 
sales  clerks  Although  we  found  out  later 
that  some  were  part-time  summer  workers 
we  were  Impressed  by  the  number  of  black 
white-collar  workers  at  the  stores. 

The  next  day.  we  observed  black  people 
who  appeared  to  be  working  at  municipal 
Jobs  and  saw  one  black  p>ollceman  driving  a 
police  cruiser  along  a  main  city  thorough- 
fare, awflv  from  any  black  neighborhood 

On  our  trip  to  Autaugavllle.  about  25  miles 
from  Montgomery,  we  were  astonished  to  find 
that  black  resident*  operated  service  stations 
and  other  small  businesses  There  are  only  a 
few  hundred  people  in  the  small  agricultural 
community 

Many  of  the  black  residents  we  talked  with 
reminded  us  that  despite  the  obvious  gains, 
apparent  to  visitors,  there  stll!  remain  prob- 
lems of  unemployment,  housing  and  racial 
discrimination.  However,  they  admit  that 
many  of  the  smouldering  and  long-term  ten- 
sions now  precsnt  in  many  Northern  cities 
scarred  by  riots  are  absent  in  the  Montgomery 
area. 

Some  had  lived  in  the  North  for  varying 
lengths  of  time  and  had  ret"arned  to  the  land 
of  their  births  to  make  their  homes  Many 
had  found  the  harshness  of  urban  life  and 
the  bitter  Northern  "winters  were  not  to  their 
liking. 

"You  make  a  lot  of  money,"  observed  a  rela- 
tive who  once  lived  In  the  North,  "but  it 
doesn't  go  far  I  can  do  more  with  less  here  " 
He  now  lives  In  a  pleasant,  quiet,  integrated 
neighborhood  of  neat  homes  near  the  Mont-  ^ 
gomery  suburbs. 

Many  block  residents  hove  no  desire  to 
leave  the  city  as  they  might  have  at  one 
time.  They  remain  because  of  increased  Job 
opportunities,  clvll-rlghts  gains  and  a  feel- 
ing, that  we  now  share,  that  Montgomery  and 
the  South  have  changed. 

The  change  Is  evident  In  some  of  the  little 
things,  such  as  The  Montgomery  Advertiser 
carrying  photographs  and  marriage  an- 
nouncements of  black  newlyweds  on  the 
social  pages,  the  presence  of  blacks  on  the 
Etafis  of  white-owned  newspapers  and  radio 
stations,  and  the  Improved  general  outlook 
of  most  black  residents. 

As  one  black  resident  put  It:  '"We  go  any- 
where. There  Is  no  trouble  downtown  or  at 
any  of  the  hotels  or  motels."  She  added  that 
the  school-busing  controversy  to  the  only 
issue  that  threatens  the  peace  between  blacks 
and  whites. 
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MBC  DOCUMSNTARY  ON  BLOOD 
ByAMKIMO— ^ART  U 


HON.  VlCTOft  V.  VETSET 


IV  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPHKSENTATIVES 

JCOiMfair.  Nooember  1.  1971 

Mr.  VEFSEY.  Mr.  Speater.  an  October 
29,  I  lBMrte4  tn^ttie  Oowuil— n»nL 
Rbcou  the  first  half  af  Ok  trnportaot 
documentary  on  blood  banking  recently 
broadcast  by  NBC  News.  The  script  of 
tills  iptrogram  provides  as  complete  a  re- 
view oX  thk  fieid  as  I  bave  been  able  to 
And,  aod  ret  it  is  very  jeadshir  and 
reiattve^  abort. 

I  urge  my  coileagues  to  read  this 
frightening  report  on  how  blood  Is  col- 
lected and  dispensed  in  the  Untied  States 
today.  The  need  for  adequate  supervision 
in  Uiis  field  has  become  painXuIly  evident 
Wltbln  the  next  2  weeka  I  wiU  iniroduce 
legislation  to  pttwrkie  same  assurance  of 
saXety  to  blood  reripiernts  for  the  first 
time 

The  item  follows : 

KBC  DocuMXHTAar  om  Buxm  Bahtkihc 

A.ttwafrmf^L  It's  dlAcult  to  put  a  -value  on 
a  taoBBSB  Ute.  but  ta  It  worta  SO  minutM  of 
your  tliae.  Tbtrtf  Biinutaa  U  ail  It  takea  to 
erlve  blood.  Tblrty  miauMs  and  rou  oaaj  help 
■av*  a  life.  Sercrai  tlaws  each  yaar.  Wood 
auppUes  dwladle  to  ilaBgeroaaly  k>«  Lev«ls 
Doot  let  a  lev  aalovrtea  t>e  the  dlffercooe  be- 
twvea  a  life  and  a  death.  Contact  yo\ii  looal 
blood  bank  today.  Thts  mawiage  a  public 
aerrloe  of  bbe  Amerloajs  Medical  Aasociatinn 

Noaac  Herea  your  fl«c  doUan  in  your 
pocket. 

josBAa  Tbe  ratbar  oalversal  a4>fif»,\  to 
aaoat  paople  In  tlie  American  public  aeems  to 
be  money  Certainly  this  offers  an  alLractlve 
atotltatinn.  U  you  please. 

Prmr.  Tbat  vas  blood  baiUter  Qalnn  Jor- 
dao.  wbo  beUeves  tbere  would  be  a  critical 
blood  abortace  unleca  £ome  people  were  psld 
11^  thia.  Ttie  uaual  lee  is  Rve  to  seven  dol- 
lacs.  Kobody  k.uo'ws  lor  aure  bow  mucb  of 
America 'I  blood  supply  U  obtained  this  way 
but  It  Is  probably  at  least  twenty  percent. 

JoiDAN  1  am  flrmly  convinced  after  a  gixnl 
many  years  tbat  any  blood  bank  need.s  a 
Wbde  boat  or  variety  of  forins  of  motiiratloii 
And  we've  even  contemplated  tlie  question 
of  freen  stampe  We  bave  a  lar^e  industry 
bere  and  we  probably.  It  was.  what,  a  150 
mnilon    dollar    a    year    Industry 

Pail  11.  Tbe  linlted  States  governnifcut  Is 
the  biggest  single  buyer  of  blood  In  tbe  coun- 
try. Tbe  blood  Is  used  In  Veterans  Admlnls- 
traXlon  bospltals  Laat  year,  the  V  A  bou^t 
more  tban  2  >4  -mllllan  dollars  worth  of  blood 
from  the  Red  Cross,  and  almoet  that  much 
from  private  companies,  which  .submitted 
low  bids  for  contracts  with  Indindual  hospi- 
tals. 

V  A  Empioyex  The  time  hJis  arrived  for 
the  bid  opening  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion on  this  a3nd  day  of  Jiuie.  fi«tllrltstlnn 
No.  801  32  72  Invitation  to  bid  on  dtrated 
whole  blood  and  bloodcompouents.  human 
for  deMvery  FOB  destination  within  cor. - 
slgneee  premises  The  apparent  low  bidder  '..s 
tbe  Reglanal  Blood  Components,  Incor- 
porat*d  •Wtth  a  bid  of  »34.710  00   Tbanlt  you 

Pt nil  Tleglonal  blood  components  buys 
Its  blood  In  Oceanslde,  Callfomla.  The  peo- 
ple who  line  up  to  sell  It  are  off-duty  marines 
from  nea^y  Oamp  ftmdleton 


to 
If   TIet 

Nam    veterans   are   excluded,    ibeae   ts   aoiBe 
evidence  tbat  well-fed,  healthy  recruits  have 
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safer  blood  taan  altbar  akkl  row  or  t*A  crass 
4maom  la  big  cltkn.  Or.  aerln^ar  aajra  the 
■irfMt  aiaod  oBiasi  fisoa  caisU  towa^ 
tbeaa  *se  UmtK  tupatWl 

niiMss  Maw  tf  a  aonar.  tt 
•ouroa  vera  aall— Mrm  tta  Wood  Araai  a  po|^u  - 
UUoa  •!  rtnama  la  wImol  Um  «azrtar  state 
was  extremely  rara.  svan  ffcnat^  Umf  were 
being  paid  mmA  even  tbin^»  %bm  tatood  were 
being  aald  tar  pjnfit,  tlM  bl— d  «outd  ba  %utte 
safe.  On  the  ot^er  lia<ML  fchsve  la  ma  siutBaB- 
tae  wta«taoev«r,  anyyiaoe  !■  tUs  eountry. 
tbat  Bed  Groas  btood  la  abaolutely  sate,  oone 
at  all.  It  doaa  carry  a  dlatlact  amall  iactdeoce 
of  bepaUltte  after  Its  nae.  W*  do  ba-ve  a  tost 
today  that  «kies  Ideatl/y  oat  of  tlic  bepattfci.s 
virxtasa.  that'a  belnc  cumently  applied 
tbrougbout  Uae  ooitatry. 

PwTTVT.  Tttm  new  teat  detects  a  iv>ecill<' 
blood  pardcie  wblea  ia  usaaUy  found  in  peo- 
ple who  carry  one  of  the  itiiwta  Tbe  draw- 
hacA  la  MmX.  it  oannot  Idcnttfy  eacrten  at  the 
otber  bepiirHis  viruaea.  So  Its  uae  win  ellnH 
n*te  aoote  cases,  but  only  about  tbiny  per- 
ocBitof  tbem. 

Ri— SB!  Se^eaty  peroeat  or  ao  oT  oases  o.' 
traaafuaioa  related  hepaUtis  wUl  sUU  appear 
and.  I  uuak.  tbey  wlU  be  dtatz-tlKUed  as  be- 
fore betweea  eonunerclal  and  Bed  Crosf^ 
blood.  <^— Dr  Bedeker.  if  cnminenclal  blood 
despite  testiiiK.  cajrtea  tbla  tnlierently 
groBter  risk  that  you'iae  daaorlbed..  way  not 
Juat  ban,  bar,  prubltatt  bkmd  aoid  for  proAf 
A— Well,  tiiat  would  be  a  Iwiplfrtc  solu- 
tion. I  graat.  But  I  tblok  nut  a  peactloal  aolu- 
Uon.  not  toaay.  We  couldiit  poaaOiiy  tbru 
volunteer  donatlans  Xicbi  tbe  Mad  Croas  and 

•o  on  ■ n— wirvtate  tbe  tranafwitmi  lis  lis  of 

this  country.  It  would  be  abaolotely  laapaaal- 
ble.  Q — U>  you  view  onmmrtxaal  blood  then 
as  a  necessary  evil   In  today's  naedlelnef  A- 
Oh.  1  do  very  mueb.  yea.  yea.  Botb  oecoaRary 
arid  evil 

BI'l-E  or  TKK  sixt  <arMHi 

Otlet  In  any  analysts  of  th*  Wood  busi- 
ness eereral  key  farts  mast  be  kept  In  mind 
Blood  cann»»t  be  synthesized  Tt  has  a  short 
life-span  otitjrtde  t^l«  human  body  21  days 
After  that  time,  the  red  cells  lose  so  much 
OTygen-<«rrrnig  rapacity  that  the  blood  ran 
no  longer  be  uued  In  a  direct  transfusloii 
And  the  American  Red  CPnea  serves  onlj'  part 
of  the  coirrrtry  from  Its  99  blood  banks,  rven 
though  It  pioneered  blood  collecting  on  a 
iiatlonal  scale 

PirrrtT  The  American  Red  Cross  'began  cxj- 
lecttng  blood  In  P*bruary.  1941 — before  Pearl 
Harbor  By  tbe  end  of  the  war.  the  Bed  Crua^ 
had  coHected  more  than  iS-mllUoat  pints  of 
blood  'The  blood  program  coal  the  fied  Cross 
IS-mOllon  dollars  It  cost  tbe  federal  goveru- 
meut  an  additional  eicht  and  a  bal/  mlUluii 
donars.  Keariy  all  tbe  blood  was  turned  into 
dried  plasma  fur  alUju^ut  osersaas.  Tbrough- 
out  ths  war.  the  Bed  Cross  was  pi^^ued  by 
rumors  tbat  it  was  selling  plasn>s  to  tbe 
wounded  Tbe  rumors  were  not  true.  But 
tbey    a^igravated    tbe   problem   at   recrultla^ 

Lowci-L  Tmnias.  War  death  aad  destrac- 
Uon  are  upon  Lbls  eartb  Our  laen  are  fisbt- 
Ing  and  dying  lot  us  at  tbe  front  A  pint  of 
your  blood  will  give  tt^m  a  iiebUi^  nhanoe 
U>  live  Will  you  give  Ltaeoi  tbat  obsnoe?  Tbey 
need  not  die 

PrrrxT.    Tbe   Bed   Oroas   today   retains   its 
World   War  1'wo  laia«;e     This  year  h  Matiunal 
CuuvcuitkAU  ui  May  displayad  aJl  tiw  old-ttaae 
pageantry   said   uaifuraHi.   Tbe  Bad  Croas  is 
a    i|iMsl  gMwmmiiiiai    a^BBcy — tas-caempt. 
chartered    by    Congress.    Its   goveralQ(   baard 
appointed    by    tbe   Praslckaat    of    tbe    Onited 
atstss.  One  aoao  bas  basa  obairman  of  tbe 
Aed  Caoas  sime  l«frt.  He  ts  ■■■■m«r  K.  Bo- 
U. 
As  yoa  kaaw   Ifae  demand  Sor 
clsaa  Maod  is  incaoastng  diaisltiany 
Afid  we  must  *>  all  «•  can  In  bnfcsK  of  ttas 
■tesast. 
Over  the  years,  the  Red  Croas  has 
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bera  oloaely  identlOad  with  blood —botb  for 
aollltary  and  drUlan  neada. 

asxB>rwai.z.  T3»e  stlMiilm  at  WoiM  War 
I'wo  sad  tba  Bed  Ciaas  programa  lot  U>e  gov- 
ernment Tor  World  War  Two  led  to  tba  Bed 
Cross  fettlng  lato  tbs  blood  prt^iaaia.  How 
tbe  Bed  Crcat  vas  sliiatg  ia  tbe  earlj  days, 
tbe  early  part  o!  tbe  Bad  Crass  civilian  pro- 
gram was  giearad  to  hsoorar  a  national  blood 
peogram. 

WiXUAH.  Ooodbye  Ur  Peck  and  rexkember. 
this  year  tbe  Bed  Crcas  will  make  no  collec- 
tions In  theaters. 

Qbegort  Peck  Thank  you.  Ulss  Sylmar 
goodbye.  Id  like  to  talk  to  you  about  same- 
thlng  T'tal  to  all  of  us.  The  work  of  tbe  Bed 
Croas  Todaj  the  Bed  Cross  bas  osdertsken 
a  vast  new  program,  tlie  coTlectmg  dT  Wood 
To  save  civilian  n-ves.  Scores  of  'blood  centers 
wUl  be  estaWlshed  acroas  the  country.  Bed 
Cross  plana  to  make  blood  avalTshle  free  to 
anyone   amyWhere 

Oreenwaut  It's  hard..  Us  hard  to  say  why 
ft  endnt  happen,  towt  the  local  community 
Vadershlps  and  in  laany  of  the  large  com- 
mtnilTles  where  Red  Croat  went  In  and  tested 
the  tcmpei  at iii e  of  the  water  and  suggested 
and  made  recommendations  for  establlshhig  a 
b!fK»d  program,  but  they  didn't  want  It 

Pettit  As  a  tonilt.  tbe  Amertcan  Red  Croe.s 
laat  yeax  provided  less  U^tti  balf  tbe  blood 
used  In  tbe  United  States  Aad  It  Is  ae  Fnagn 
frte,  below  cost,  but  nat  free.  Tbe  patteai 
pays  up  to  30  dollars  a  pint.  Tbe  Bed  Oraas 
failed  U)  establish  a  national  blood  prqgram 
in  IMS  because  it  ooald  not  or  would  not  sc- 
Bist  oppoattlvo  trm^  otber  blaod  toa^ia — 
many  of  thcaa  owned  by  doctors  or  met  ap  by 
otber  BOB-ppaat  ageacios  1\»day  tbii's  exists 
a  chaotic  patcbwork  of  local  and  lagtanal 
blood  baionies.  wbich  aj«  powvrfaSy  «ppaaed 
u.>  Red  Cross  expansion  One  exampte  tt  tbe 
Ir»-la   Memcn-lal   Blood   Bank    (here)    In  San 

Voo-uuT^a.  Tbis  Is  tte  Irwin  MeoKWlsl 
Blood  Bank  oaUlng 

'VoLuivTEBa.  Oood  afternoon,  could  I  apeak 
to  Mr   William  Pasadel  please? 

VuL^rrraaa  Yea.  and  we  have  need  of  your 
vrtfe's  blood  again 

VoLUNTscn  All  right.  Ane.  Thank  you.  Ill 
C4UI  back. 

Voi^  MTKEB.  About  SM  today?  Ok.  tbat 
would  be  just  wuiulerf  ul. 

PsTTiT  Tbe  director  of  ttils  blood  bank  bad 
been  figbciCK  wlta  tbe  Bad  Cross  for  o>var  to 
years 

Wrs  Hnunaxix  We  supply  1.0aQ.fl0«  units  of 
wbole  blood  and  otber  takMtd  ocaipaaeBts  and 
derlViiUTQs  per  year  Ic  patleate  in  9i  liDspttal.s 
In  0  oountrlea.  So  tiite  is  a  targe  oorrtoe  and 
operatioo.  Our  badpet  tbis  past  year  Is  aboai 
a  inillloa.  flv*  hsaidred  tbsuaand  diSlsia. 

rami.  This  taa-cneoqit  Arhwsia  oaspass- 
tinn  ran&  twenty -tevcn  to\omC  banks  In  taatie 


ty  we  Bcna  aBe-AfOi  at  the 

oealliieatal  iaaid  area  at  tba  trnAea  tKatas 
Id  like  to  titta*  of  btood  aertlast  ta  a  toual- 
neas  operation  with  taumsnttartan  and  aoclal 
uviatuuea. 

Otarxwcrt^ai  Oood  moralng.  Mood  aervtces 
How  ycm  Ootaf.  Cliuok?  How's  evcrytbtskg  tn 
Peoos?  What  do  yoa  aead.  Ctaticirr  Yoa  Just 
need  restock.  Wbat  did  ^n  hsve,  a  Meeger 
out  there  or  wliat,  Whslft  going  onT  TMh. 
I  nemember  the  guy  Taab.  fellow  had  seven 
■tab  wuands.  Back  In  Jaaaary  It  was,  yeab. 
that's  right,  I  rementber.  He's  got  an  aloer 
now? 

Pa  I  111  Bh30d  III  Cbis  oountry  Is  foattaely 
Sblppsd  hundiedii.  even  thousands  at  BiBes — 
by  btM,  trudk.  aad  alrplaBe  In  broad  teran 
blood  rtilpateata  g«  treat  tbe  soutArwest  sod 
deep  sowCh  to  tlte  Mg  ctttea  of  ttue  oortti  and 
east  Ofie  of  ttie  Isrgsst  ehatn  dlstiRwituiB  Is 
beadqaartered  la  Bhiidughtn,  Alabaaaa 
Ceauatialty  Blsad  and  Plsema  seBs  MB- 
tbotiaana  pints  at  M«ed  a  yaar. 

RH^ttaas  DtOK  Mo  one  can  actst  on  a  wega- 
tlve  basis.  Tou  bave  to  pay  salaries    I  think 
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ir  the  profits  of  the  markups  are  legitimate 
and  reasonable  I  think  they're  a  necessary 
entity.  And  after  all,  this  Is  the  United 
States.  You  don't  have  monopoly,  you  bave  a 
somewhat  competitiveness  In  philosophy  and 
I  think  It's,  I  think  It's  necessary  that  you, 
that  you,  that  we  have  this  In  this  country. 

Pei  I'll.  Another  large  company  Is  head- 
quartered In  Memphis.  It  markets  about  170- 
thousand  pints  of  blood  per  year. 

Man  Interstate  Blood  Bank.  Yes  Maam. 
Ship  30  C's  and  ten  A's  Yeah,  that's  right. 
Be  sure  and  put  notify  on  arrival,  and  tell 
them  to  hold  It  at  the  airport. 

Techmicianb.  84,  ABP08;  85-O-POS.  69-A 
Pos  70-0-P06  71-A  Pos  72  A-Pos  73-B- 
Pos    And   74-O-P06 

ALTEBNATIVES  TO  IIEI)  CROSS  BtOOD 

Orcenwalt.  You  can't  blame  the  commer- 
cial blood  banks  for  anything  that's  hap- 
pened In  this  country.  They  were  needed  to 
fill  the  gap.  The  gap  that  wasn't  filled  In 
a  total  program  by  the  Red  Cross. 

Pettit.  Here  in  Ixjs  Angeles,  commercial 
blood  banks  supply  40  to  50  percent  of  the 
total  demand  Even  some  of  the  finest,  most 
exclusive  hospitals  cannot  get  enough  blood 
from  the  Red  Cross.  Some  of  It  comes  from 
right  here  And  hospitals  for  charity  patients 
hsve  to  buy  most  of  their  blood  with  tax 
money  But  the  Red  Cross  Is  doing  better  In 
Los  Angeles  than  In  New  York.  Chicago,  Phil- 
adelphia, or  Detroit  The  simple  fact  Is  that 
in  most  major  American  cities,  the  Red  Cross 
cannot  supply  all  the  blood  that's  needed. 
More  than  a  quarter  century  after  World  War 
T>»o,  the  Red  Cross  method  of  operating  Is 
essentially  unchanged:  mass  collections  by 
bloodmobllas  at  churches,  schools,  factories 
and  offices.  This  method  still  gets  a  lot  of 
blood.  But  because  the  Red  Cross  does  not 
turn  anybody  away,  this  means  periodic  sur- 
pluses of  certain  blood  typ>es — huge  surpluses 
of  some  types,  and  shortages  of  others  And 
the  National  Red  Cross  Is  cutting  back  Its 
financial  support  of  lis  Regional  blood  banks 
This  comes  Just  when  local  chapters  are  try- 
ing desperately  to  Increase  their  collections  to 
combat  commercialism. 

Mrs  John  Panucans.  If  we  have  sufficient 
volunteer  blood  donors.  It  will  not  be  profita- 
ble for  the  commercial  blood  banks  to  slay  In 
business. 

PiTTrr.  But  In  Los  Angeles  today,  even  If 
you  donate  blood  to  the  Bed  Cross,  when  you 
need  blood.  It  may  come  from  skid  row.  Ironi- 
cally the  Red  Cross  pays  leas  than  half  Its 
own  blood  budget  and  patlenu  pay  the  rest 
It  Is  short  of  money  and  blood. 

Mrs  FAjfucAwa.  I  feel  that  we  have  to  use 
and  utilize  the  talents  of  many  more  volun- 
teer recruiters  and  If  we  can  sell  the  volun- 
teer recruiters  to  recruit  the  volunteer  don- 
ors, perhaps  we'll  be  well  on  our  way  to 
reaching  our  goal.  If  you  think  Us  difficult 
to  get  a  dollar  from  a  person,  try  getting  tbelr 
blood. 

EKiNOE  A  neighbor  of  mine  ts  going  to  have 
open  heart  surgery  and  needs  sixteen  pints  of 
blood  aiul  I  thought  tbat  I  would  give  him  a 
hand. 

PxTxrr  But  Mrs  Keaater's  blood  was  never 
used  in  a  transfusion  It  got  too  old. 

DoNOB.  Oh  I'm  sure  that  they'll  put  It  to 
good  use    Somebody  vrtll  be  able  to  use  It 

PiiTiT  Mr  Salisbury's  blood  was  never 
given  In  a  transfusion  It  gets  "too  old." 

Donor  Well  1  hope  It  goes  to  some  needy 
person  that  really  has  to  have  It.  I  don't 
know,  maybe  it's  sent  to  'Viet  Nam,  for  all  I 
know. 

Petttt.  Mr.  Yesmy's  blood  was  not  used  In 
a  transfusion,  either.  Tbs  truth  is  thst  from 
10  to  as  percent  of  tbe  blood  given  to  the 
Red  Cross  gets  "too  old.  "  After  21  days.  It 
simply  cannot  be  used.  When  thst  happens, 
the  plasma  is  extracted  and  used  to  make 
plasma  products  or  fractions,  which  are  sold 
tiy  the  Red  Cross  at  reduced  prices.  Last  yaar, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Los  Angeles  Red  Cross  reported  36.000 
units  of  blood  bad  been  permitted  to  get 
out-dated.  Last  year,  the  Red  Cross  lui- 
tlonally  reported  that  more  than  a  third  of  a 
million  pints  of  Red  Cross  blood  outdated. 
The  plasma  Is  saved,  but  since  the  red  cells 
have  lost  their  ability  to  carry  enough  oxy- 
gen, they  have  no  further  use 

Mrs  Fanucamk.  We  would  take  the  out- 
dated blood  and  fractionate  It.  And  we  bave 
to  have  raw  material  for  those  fractions  so 
this  Is  very  Important.  We  would  not  waste 
their  blood.  And  If  they  go  away  with  the 
feeling  tbat  even  If  their  blood  Is  not  used  as 
whole  blood  that  that  blood  Is  going  down 
the  drain,  we  have  done  a  bad  job  public 
relatlonswlse  with  that  donor. 

Annotjncxx.  Open  your  heart  Empty  your 
hands.  And  roll  up  your  sleeves  with  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Pi-rriT.  After  working  ten  months  on  this 
assignment,  perhaps  some  observations  are 
In  order.  First  of  all,  the  Red  Cross  Is  widely 
regarded  by  other  blood  bankers  as  Inefficient, 
wasteful  and  arrogant.  They  told  me  that, 
but  they  are  afraid  to  say  so  In  public.  The 
Red  Cross  seems  to  work  best  In  small  towns, 
where  It  has  a  monopoly. 

OTHIH    COtTNTRIKS 

In  Canada,  the  Red  Cross  has  a  national 
monopoly — subsidized  by  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  to  supply  free  blood 
and  Inexpensive  blood  products,  stich  as 
plasma  derivatives.  But  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  blood  collected  In  Canada  gets  outdated 
and  the  red  cells  thrown  away.  The  British 
National  Blood  Transfusion  Service  is  often 
cited  as  the  best  in  the  western  world. 

MoNTOotiEET.  Olvlng  blood — not  selling — 
Is  a  well  established  British  tradition  dating 
back  half  a  century.  It  la  not  perfect  how- 
ever. Occasional  shortages  of  blood  do  develop 
largely  because  blood  cannot  be  stored  for 
more  than  8  weeks  and  unexpected  big  dis- 
asters like  train  wracks  use  up  a  lot  of  It 
The  Transfusion  Service  always  needs  new 
volunteers.  They  are  screened  carefully,  so 
serum  hepatitis  Is  not  a  big  problem  The 
service  operates  as  part  of  BrltalnS  all  em- 
bracing tax  supported  system  of  socialized 
medicine  To  most  observers  this  Is  tbe  key 
to  Its  success. 

PiTTiT  Because  there  Is  very  little  hepa- 
titis In  Britain  to  begin  with,  the  British 
can  collect  safe  blood  from  almost  anybody — 
Including  convicts.  Tbe  worst  example  of 
commercialism  and  hepatitis  Is  usually  said 
to  be  Japan,  but  that  la  no  longer  true. 

RjcH.  Blood  banks  were  a  postwar  de- 
velopment in  Japan.  They  started  during 
the  American  occupation  and  by  the  early 
19S0's  were  a  thriving  if  hazardous  opera- 
tion Thirty  percent  of  this  blood  carried 
hepstltls.  Ironically,  tbe  stabbing  of  Amer- 
ican Ambaaador  Edwin  Rciachauer  publi- 
cized the  shocking  state  of  Japan's  blood 
collection  system.  After  the  attack,  tbe  Am- 
bassador was  given  commercial  blood  at  a 
nearby  hospital.  A  few  weeka  later  Ui. 
Relscbauer  came  down  with  hepatitis.  Dur- 
ing the  ensuing  expose  of  tbe  blood  gather- 
ing system,  the  Japanese  government  stepped 
In.  It  gave  Its  support  to  the  Red  Cross, 
which  was  made  tbe  major  blood  collecting 
agency. 

PiTTrr.  However,  post  transfusion  hepati- 
tis rates  remain  high  in  Japan,  even  with 
Red  Cross  blood  because  hepatitis  is  ram- 
pant In  the  big  cities,  just  as  In  the  United 
States. 

WHAT  WX  DO  NOT  KNOW 

We  Americans  have  a  lot  of  misinforma- 
tion about  blood  and  there  are  many  things 
we  limply  dont  know:  Nobody  knows  bow 
much  Uood  Is  oollected  or  how  much  Is  used. 
Nobody  knows  how  much  Is  needed  or  bow 
much  Is  wasted.  Nobody  knows  for  sure  what 
blood  prloes  or  profits  are.  Nobody  knows 
how  many  doctors  own  commercial  blood 
banks.   Nobody  knows  bow  much  bepatltls 
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Is  directly  related  to  blood  transftislons  be- 
cause nobody  keeps  track  of  that  Informa- 
tion either.  There  are  no  national  statis- 
tics because  there  is  no  national  policy.  In 
a  real  way,  the  vested  Interests  In  blood 
have  a  vested  Interest  In  secrecy.  The  blood 
products  industry  has  such  s  coey  relation- 
ship with  the  government,  that  when  I  was 
shown  N-I-H  records,  many  of  the  company 
names  were  covered  up  with  masking  tape. 
But  this  much  Is  clear:  whst  we  do  have 
new  works  and  what  we  now  have  Is  pure 
lalssez-falre.  pure  capitalism — with  abso- 
lutely no  economic  regulation  So  in  fact 
we  DO  hsve  a  policy — no  policy  at  all,  totally 
unlike  Britain  or  Japan 

Rich.  In  Japan  blood  has  always  had  a 
sacred  concept.  That's  one  reason  why  i; 
has  been  designated  as  a  national  resource, 
not  to  be  traded  in  the  market  place 

MoNTOOMimT.  Health  In  Britain  is  run  as 
a  social  service  and  not  for  profit.  There  is 
an  altruistic  atmosphere  that  makes  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  people  willing  to  give  away 
something  very  valuable — their  own  blood 

Pimrrr  While  we  In  this  country  pay  lip 
service  to  altruism  In  trying  to  recruit 
donors,  ultimately  we  have  to  pay  cash  on 
the  line  to  supply  the  need.  We  can  develop 
cheap  frozen  TV  dinners,  but  we  cannot  de- 
velop cheap  frozen  blood,  which  would  solve 
every  problem  we  now  have  In  the  blood 
field.  As  it  is  now.  the  wealthy  and  those 
with  health  Insurance  get  blood  with  little 
Inconvenience.  The  poor  and  those  without 
insurance  not  only  supply  much  of  our 
blood,  but  they  also  have  the  hardest  time 
paying  for  It  .  .  America's  blood  industry 
brings  together  in  the  market  place  3  groups 
of  people  —those  who  buy  blood  with 
money;  — those  who  buy  money  with  blood; 
— and  a  very  small  group,  tbe  {leople  who 
give  tbelr  blood  for  nothing 
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Monday ,  November  1,  1971 

Mr  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  results  of  the  latest  Gallup  poll,  re- 
leased over  this  pa£t  weekend  show  that 
President  Nixon's  approval  among  the 
voters  now  stands  at  M  percent.  He  en- 
joys solid  support  in  all  four  major  areas 
of  the  country  and  from  all  key  groups 
of  the  populace. 

Yet,  were  one  to  ask  the  opinion 
moulders  of  "academia"  or  some  of  the 
news  media  for  assessment  of  the  Nixon 
administration,  can  there  be  any  doubt 
about  how  it  would  be  traduced' 

It  often  apr>ears  that  no  one  supr>orts 
the  President  except  the  people.  This 
curious  disparity  between  the  people  and 
their  self-styled  thought  shapers  is 
pointed  out  in  an  essay  by  Mike  Royko 
of  the  Chicago  Dally  News  Service  that 
appeared  in  the  Miami  Herald  on  Octo- 
ber l.\  1971.  The  article  follows: 

Imagine  for  a  moment  what  tbe  public's 
feelings  might  be  for  a  President  named  Ken- 
nedy— any  first  name  will  do — we  managed 
to  accomplish  the  following  by  the  end  of 
his  third  year  In  office: 

Took  a  full-blown  war  left  over  from  two 
prsTloos  administrations  and  whittled  it 
down,  with  a  poaslUe  end  In  sight. 

Came  to  gripe  with  an  Inflation  left  over 
from  two  previous  administrations  by  Impos- 
ing the  most  far-r«aehlng  government  con- 
trols since  the  days  of  FJ3.R. 
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Triad  to  ux^rov*  relaHone  wltb  China,  by 
sondtng  SA  iTMnl— ry  Ui«c«  and  planning  Lu 
aialM  a  vUlt  himialf. 

I  LaaglBc  tb*t  If  «  Presl<U&t  "-■"■'^  Kam- 
uedjr  bad  dona  tbaa*  Uila^.  bla  foUowars 
wvHild  be  5l noting  songs  ^xooi  "Camalot^"  wbUe 
tbe  wckTkjmen  hagan  carvUic  bla  baodaome 
liJEenasB  lut«  lirit   RtiahnrKtre. 

Ou  tbe  oUier  bMOd,  Uy  to  InuiKlae  bow 
pe,^ie  would  faal  about  a  &ki-uosad  Preald^nt 
aiLBiod  KlxoB  U  be  did  Aay  or  ail  OiT  the  fol- 

&Aclc  ma  luvaalon  oX  Cuba  that  wa<  loullab 
la  tbe  &rst  place,  aod  leU  flat  uu  its  Xacc  lu 
ihe  aecood  place. 

.Sent  troops  In  g^rowlog  ti umber  to  take 
part  ia  a  dvU  vnr  in  Soutbeast  Aala. 

Appointed  bla  own  brother  aa  VJi  Attur- 
itey  Ooneral. 

If  somaona  lujaetl  Viaon  built  tliat  kind  of 
rt-oord,  bis  namr  oaigbl  uot  even  sbow  up  In 
tbe  poUs. 

As  tt  la,  be  la  not  doing  very  well,  despite 
a  suprlalnely  good  tbree  years.  (Tbey  must 
have  been  lalrly  good,  because  tbe  rlgbt  wing 
Is  upaet  orltb  blm.) 

His  support  bas  Callea  Miioe  the  beglnaiog 
ol  tbia  year,  and  be  waa  barely  getting  by 
e*eu  then. 

At  tbe  same  Uroe.  Sen  Kdward  Kennedy 
bas  taLken  tbe  lead  in  tbe  polls  aa  tbe  Denko- 
cratfi'  cboloe  to  run  for  tbe  Prealdency  neat 
year 

Mr  Niaou'fi  problcim  baa  never  chaoged  He 
u>  null  LUe  aoiui  who  can  t  be  truatod.  regard  - 
i«s>>  uf  wbat  he  doaa.  Only  tbla  week,  a  new 
book  caoM  out,  written  by  Pbllllp  Botb.  Uie 
auLbor   at    "Porutoy'a   Complaint" 

Tbe  book,  a  aatlrlcal  study  ot  arxnebody 
known  aa  Trick  K.  Dusoa."  is  called  "Our 
Oai^.  '  aad  tbe  dual  ji^ket  aaya: 

Tbe  bcro — or  *LUaln — oT  'Our  Oaog'  Is 
Trick  E  Dlzon.  aalf-praaounoed  legal  wblr 
peace-loving  Quaker.'  and  somehow  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unl«ed  Btatea  Tricky  as  Imag- 
ined by  Roth.  IS  a  hvprxTrtllcal  oppcctu- 
nlat      .   ." 

Which  tbe  real  Trirk  E.  Qtxon  may  well  be 
It  IS  hard  to  forget  that  he  made  It  InUi 
Congreaa  tbrougb  arnrrilruis  oajupal^pi  tac- 
tics, bafh  Us  naeoe  )m  tfae  Senate  by  Red- 
baiting and  ha«  gooe  In  for  such  thln^  as  a 
Southern  StratOKjr." 

PresumabTy.  he  bas  ne%er  changed  becaii.v* 
a  man  never  rtiangiis.  niUcas  bla  name  is 
K.ejune(4y.  in  whlcb  case  he  can  change  faster 
than  Clark  Kent 

Tynm.  John  W   KeniMdy   a  lary.  gtrt-watrti- 
Lng   senator,    abuac   only  known  poattlon  on 
most  tvoBB  waa  to  be  abaent  tram  rati  call 
^Aaddenljr  was  tvot-ted  ou t  aa  a  tvwvr  of  atmtea 
maroihip  aa  be  used  bis  <^d  man^  doiigb  t<< 
blitz  one  state  primary  after  another. 

His  brother  Robert,  whoee  Red-baltlng 
credentials  uicluded  a  stint  wortlng  for  Sen 
.Joe  McCarthy,  dldn^  hare  the  stomach  tn 
take  on  Prestdent  Johnaon  uTitll  Bngene 
UcCarCtay  Landed  tbe  Srat  bk>a  Tliaa  Bobart 
KetxBt^f  beeaiae  aa  laataJit  ayatbol  of  cxior- 
age  and  bope 

And    now    we    have    Sen.   Bdward,   and    he 
appears    u>   be    another    in    tlie    iljie   of    Late 
bloomtnf  Kennedys 

In  I9<W.  when  be  hadn't  really  done  any- 
thing cvoept  Mt  tttere  and  look  handsome,  he 
ootild  bave  had  tbe  Dmnocratte  noaitnattnci 
for  tbe  aakteg.  That  ah^t  be  tlte  situation 
again  In  Joly  o<  B«Kt  ywar. 

Unlike  ■to-  aiaoo.  Cdward  Kennedy  Is  eon- 
.sldered  capable  at  great  chan^  and  growth. 

Mr  Nixon  h^  been  viewed  wKb  oior*  ooo- 
lempt  for  having  been  an  ragsr.  but  Lnoont- 
petent.  football  plajwr  at  WblUler  CoUeg«. 
than  Edward  Kennedy  bae  lor  ch«Uiag  In 
UMne  uX  Ivla  collage  ezama. 

Aad  you  aUU  haar  buom  paogile  aakli^  if 
you  wuuid  buy  a  car  fnaa  aooMtoady  Itbe 
Nixon. 

I  wub  Lba(  Um  sama  paopte.  jyim,  oae*. 
would  ask.  U  r«u  wuuki  ntm  la  a  oar  wttb 
Eklward  Kennedy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THK  SITUATION  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


BON.  HAIOO  mux,} 

or    NTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPaESEN TATIVES 
Momdav.  November  1,  1M11 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reporU^ 
oX  the  pnoUemf  affectins  the  citiaens  of 
Nortiiem  Ireland  in  ttie  American  press 
do  not  cover  the  very  serious  problem  of 
refogees. 

A  Ehort  wtiLle  ago,  I  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  emergency  refugee  aid  to 
tbe  citizens  of  Northern  Ireland  who 
have  fled  to  the  south  and  are  now  living 
in  refugee  eampR.  We  re^Mnded  to  the 
needs  ot  refugees  \jtve  worta!  over  in  the 
pact.  We  must  do  the  same  here. 

TV)  keep  my  coTlearae"  fully  informed 
on  these  problems.  I  am  including  in  to- 
days  CoNCUESsioHAL  Recoso  an  article 
from  the  Sunday  Times  of  Dublin  dated 
August  15.  1971  : 

RcFuccxs     Th«   Bj-rrkx  Eaoous 
(By  Pbillp  Jaoofaaoni 

Just  befoaie  mldntgbt  last  Tuesday  a  tiny 
bnkier'c  van  rattled  ttirouieti  tbe  main  <fKU- 
of  tbe  OormaaaSoB  army  camp,  bluguet  of  tbe 
etgbt  refugae  eeiitr««  opened  by  tbe  Irlah 
Ooatrnmant  last  week.  As  InrnMuioiifi  nea- 
trlee  leaked  on.  9S  ytniag  cMMran  and  two 
women  twmtoled  from  tbe  back,  like  some- 
tblag  out  at  a  Keystone  Oops  movie 

The  van  bad  left  tbe  Palis  Road  where  It 
bad  baea  part  of  a  barricade  alaioet  five  hottrs 
earner  Ita  orainpad  paaaangan  ware  the  ad- 
rantae  guard  rtf  a  Ooail  of  refnppn  which  now 
ttareatrna  to  overwhetaa  tbe  brav«  bat  loei- 
perkenoed  efforta  of  tbe  Irlab  Oovemment  t<> 
cope  wttb  a  problem  Wklcb  baa  rapidly  as- 
siunad  far  gtaater  profjorttooa  tban  anyone 
bad  plaassad  for. 

Twelve  boun  after  tlM  van  arrived  there 
were  1 JOO  refngoea  in  Gonnanston  wblrh  Ir 
a  sanall  tralalng  camp  16  miles  north  of 
Dublin  that  normally  reckona  to  hantfe 
aboat  SOB  peofHe  Tbe  IrlMi  Army  has  about 
100  mea  on  duty  tbei«.  helped  by  scrne  youog 
cadeta  doing  ttaair  aanoal  oaaap 

Moat  of  the  refugees  cante  in  the  flrst  ofH 
daJ  tram  from  Betfaat  Others  arrived  Yu 
lapped -out  vans  and  oars,  snake  blaeberte<l 
coacbee  and  open  kn-rtea  A  party  of  17  men- 
tally retin<dad  aad  apaatlc  children  came  In  a 
mini -bus  and  two  ears  abepherdad  by  a  cou- 
ple of  nuraea  and  two  I  ^y  ear -old  boys  A 
stray  CS  canister  bad  btt  tbe  bas  when  I; 
w»s  leaving  Breast  and  some  of  the  children 
were  sUn  ooogMng  and  rubMng  lnflanM>d 
eyea 

By  Pridsnr  aome  6  MM  rerogees  had  rr owned 
tbe  border  OormanatoTi  waa  tmrstlng  at  the 
aeama  with  mere  Chan  8  OOO  people  and  the 
blah  Arasy  waa  taetng  the  battle  to  keep 
tbaai  tnorlag  on  to  either  permanent  rampn 
farther  aouth 

Abowt  th  reeq  iiarters  of  the  Oormarurton 
refugeea  are  childT<eTi  the  majrwltr  under  T2 
The  rest  are  women  and  old  people  TT)eTe 
ai«  BO  gaawn  aaan — grivem  and  eeuoila  In- 
variably went  straight  hack  to  B«(raat.  some 
to  ftght  but  nnst  to  iMng  on  to  their  ^tbm 
Tbare  aa«  very  few  tnmagt  hers  around  and 
ilioae  you  see  complain  bitterly  of  toeing 
forced  to  leave  tbe  fighting  to  bring  younger 
brotbors  and  alatva  out. 

There  ia  Itttte  evtrissaa'  of  any  oohaatve 
oentml  nrg— laarion  hettilnd  the  refiigwr 
nmaimsnt-  WhM  aaeav  «a  Have  happanad  In 
tbe  Plalks  Moad  and  Ballyuipliy  dlatiloa 
fKoan  wbteb  aaeat  of  tlia  Ooraaaoarton  mTq- 
Vaas  coine— was  a  spunlnrieans  oonrnanlb^' 
dattalon  that  tba  Ai^lag  bad  baeame  }uR 
toe  bad  aad  that  woman  and  children  bad  to 
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be  sent  away.  Most  wooten  I  apoke  to  said 
tbelr  "man"  had  slaa^y  told  tbem  (o  pack 
a  few  thtaga  aad  leave. 

Virtually  all  of  tham  brought  other  peo- 
ple's chlidi<en  out  toa.  "The  oaea  finrhltid  wr 
bad  to  go  and  my  bwiband  tald  me  to  help 
collect  the  rest  of  tbe  yoni^  klda  In  our 
street. "  one  woanan  aald  Bbe  brought  ont  16 
cMldren  all  told.  Uke  BMMt  of  tbe  refugee 
women,  she  refuaed  to  give  her  naoBB —  My 
buaband's  stai  Chore. ' 

A  teenage  gin  from  tbe  Lower  Pal  la  ex- 
plained bow  ber  husband  bad  moved  beraelf 
and  his  seven  young  brothers  and  slEters  to 
cbc  South.  "Tbm  shooting  waa  godag  oo 
everywfaere."  she  vacalled.  "W«  ran  two  miles 
t^^  the  Parish  Church  and  then  a  prlect 
wangled  us  on  a  train  for  Dublin."  There  was, 
not  surprisingly,  overwhelming  cynicism 
among  refugees  at  Friday's  call  by  the  Chief 
Constahle  of  Belfast  for  the  RUC  to  "Identify 
person*  respoiirthle  for  Intimidation  or  ar- 
son and  bring  tlirm  to  Justice  " 

The  vast  majority  of  refngwes  are,  natural- 
ly. Catholics  but  a  few  hundred  Protestants 
have  come  out  too.  "Tve  had  enough,"  a 
mother  of  five  said  wearily.  "We're  gohig  to 
relatives  !n  London  "  The  Irlsto  Army  scrup- 
ulously refrains  from  asking  IntTomlng  retn- 
prew  abont  their  religion 

The  rtfug»es  expressed  Wttcr  hostility  to- 
-aards  the  British  Army,  with  wtiat  Justtfl- 
cat*rtn  tt  was  trnpoaaltole  to  tell.  Many  wom- 
en tn.'rtst'ed  they  had  been  slwrved,  sworn 
at  and  generally  haraaaed  by  soldiers  wheii 
they  -were  leaving  wtth  the  children  Some 
claim  that  troops  ignored  Protestant  crowtls 
threatening  them  on  Ww  Journey  oat  of 
Belfaat  and  that  the  tialns  were  stoned  A 
DtJtcti  television  crew  at  Oormansfton  eagerly 
Mmed  a  distraught  woman  wtjo  alleged  tha; 
a  soldier  had  *ei1*>erate»y  shot  the  famlty'.s 
labrador  d»»:  "The  snMlers  w<Te  ai;  drugged 
and  drunk."  she  kept  repeating  "AM  druggwl 
arxl    drunk  " 

The  Irlah  aoMlers.  too.  came  In  tor  abuse 
•'You  ve  got  plenty  of  guoa."  a  yming  woman 
erreamed.  "why  aren't  you  lighting  for  us  In 
Belfast  like  our  husbands'''' 

The  hatred  and  oontempt  for  British  sol- 
dters  Ir  not  eonRned  to  adult  reftinees  Young 
children  have  tnevttaMy.  aerratred  depressing 
coonauind  of  tti«  rttelmtc  of  the  rrtsls.  talk- 
iit;  vl.i.nisly  of  murdering  BrItUh  bas- 
tards. aiM  solemnly  rrtstlng  halr-ralatng 
rumours  of  the  tmops'  ron«\*rt  In  their  area 
Tbe  menu  of  petiol  and  nan  bomb  are  dts- 
ouaaed   wltb   apparent  serlousfteas 

IbU  IS.  to  aowM  ealent.  a  natural  reacMom 
til  the  lerri.'vlag  events  that  have  become 
part  at  everyOay  tile  In  Brtfast  and  Derry 
But  It  la  also  very  plain  tiistt  a  whole  ne* 
genaraftton  a(  potential  street  ttghters  Is  he- 
bag  rtmped  in  the  refugee  camps  of  Bonttvem 
tr  stand 

WMIe  tlie  amather  stayed  dry.  phvMleal 
conditions  at  Oormanston  were  not  too  had 
Tlie  ant  lent  Nissen  huts  are  fairly  grim  ac- 
cammndatton  but.  cnrly  In  tbe  week,  there 
were  at  Iraat  enough  beds  to  fso  ixaiad  IT 
Mev«rai  clilldren  Aept  togelber.  Tbe  hard 
pre»he<i  cookhouse  was  Just  about  ooptng. 
bbougb  you  bad  to  queite  (or  a  oonple  of 
hours  or  more  for  a  breakiaat  of  ceraal.  ba- 
c<ui   aiid    eggs   and    taa. 

lliere's  iileaiy  of  open  apace  and  graas 
where  tbe  youjager  kids  oao  play  The  otder 
girls — often  canefuUy  made  up  and  (aabkm- 
ably  dressed  — flirted  with  Uie  young  cadet.% 
and  conaumed  tnmiineiB'ble  soft  drlnka  from 
tbe  e«jutvalent  of  the  NAAFT.  The  women 
sat  around  anrlouBty  Ifstenlng  to  translator 
radloa  and  scanning  the  few  newspapers 
atwsiafate  One  aaddenlv  btirst  Into  tears 
afser  taaartng  mt  tba  dsatb  of  a  coaatn.  ahot 
In   a  gaa  faatUe  at  Whl«araek 

AH  the  thne,  a  regtilar  slmttle  aerrlce  of 
DoUla  cfty  buaaa  waa  mcrrtng  the  rafagees 
on  to  permanent  oamps  farttier  Smith  As 
aown  aa  the  really  heavy  flow  began,  bowerer. 
Ciormanaton    took    on    the    depreastngly   tk- 
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miliar  appearance  of  any  refugee  camp  any- 
where. 

Tbe  clilldren  suddenly  looked  like  all  ref- 
ugee children — dirty,  exiiausted.  frightaned 
and  uncomprehending.  Tired  women  wltb 
plastic  bags  full  of  clothing  hastily  snatched 
up  were  huddle  ou  chairs  in  tbe  persistent 
rain,  arguing,  abusing  and  pleading  with  the 
haraaaed  aoldlerB  As  food  ran  alx>rt  and  the 
meaa-hall  queue  got  longer,  even  tha  mi- 
raculous patience  and  good  hunx>ur  of  the 
Irish  Boldters  was  cracking. 

Wltb  long  delays  developing  before  the 
move  to  another  camp,  the  refugees'  morale 
reached  rock  bottom.  Late  on  1*hursday  about 
1.000  people  who  had  arrived  that  day  from 
Belfaat  demanded  to  be  returned  The  Army 
patiently  took  them  to  the  station  and  put 
them  on  a  apedal  train  beading  back  North 
When  they  reached  Belfast's  Great  Victoria 
Station,  tbey  were  turned  round  again,  and 
trekked  back  to  Oormanston. 

There  baa  been  much  less  pressure  on 
tha  three  main  camps  set  up  to  receive  ref- 
ugees from  Derry  and  other  West  Coast  dis- 
tricts. By  Friday  (ewer  than  600  people 
had  croeaed  to  tbe  South  from  this  area. 
passing  through  tbe  Pinner  transit  camp 
in  r>onegal  to  well  prepared  permanent  quar- 
ters farther  South. 

Tbe  IrUh  Government  has  done  Its  best  to 
cope  with  the  refugees  It  never  expected  so 
many  and  It  simply  has  not  got  the  capacity 
to  handle  tbem.  particularly  the  heavy  pro- 
portion of  young  children  It  is  opening  every 
army  camp  It  can  find,  clearing  schools  and 
hospitals  and  desperately  improving  condi- 
tions at  existing  camps.  But  If  the  flow  oon- 
tlnuea.  and  some  officials  fear  another  6.0O0 
may  croes  In  the  next  few  days,  the  situation 
would  become  imptosslble  At  that  point,  some 
Government  aources  suggest  there  a-ould 
have  to  be  IntematloiuU  action 


LAW  PROFESSORS  OP  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OP  CHICAGO  LAW  SCHOOL 
OPPOSE  PRAYER  AMENDMENT.  AS 
DOES  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERA- 
TION OF  TEACHERS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Nrw  Tont 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1.  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  tlie 
Home  of  Representatives  is  aware  of  the 
strength  of  the  opposition  to  the  proposed 
prayer  amendment.  It  cannot  vote  intel- 
ligently when  this  measure  comes  to  the 
floor  Thus,  I  believe  It  is  my  responsibil- 
ity to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  a 
telegram  received  by  me  from  law  pro- 
fes.sors  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School  and  to  the  letter  and  resolution 
received  by  me  from  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers 

The  texts  follow : 

Chtcaco.  III. 

Hon    BliANUTL  ClLLta, 

Home  of  Kepresentativea  Committee  on  Ju- 
dirlorjr,  ffoahln^toti,  D.C.: 
We  wish  to  register  our  unalterable  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  school  prayer  amend- 
ment H.R  Joint  Resolution  191  becauae  it 
Is  destructive  of  religious  freedom  and  wUl 
contribute  to  religious  divlslveness 

Walter  J  Blum.  Gerhard  Kasper.  Prank 
L  niaworth.  Richard  8.  E  Johns. 
Harry  Kalven  Jr.,  Stanley  Kaplan. 
SUnley  Kati,  Phnip  B  Kurland,  Bar- 
tholomrw  Let,  Rana  Zlnl,  tha  Law 
School  Unlverntty  of  Chicago.  Chicago. 
111. 
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OcTOBEm  28,  1971 
Daaa  OoNOKEsaai  an  -  The  Anterlcan  Pedeia- 
tlon  of  Teachers  wishes  to  advlae  you  of  our 
position  In  regard  to  the  "Non-Denomloa- 
tlonal  Pi ayei  Amendment."  I  am  enclosing 
for  yoiu"  InformaUon  a  Resolutton  passed  by 
the  1863  Convention  of  the  American  Pedera- 
tlon  of  Teachers. 

Pursuant  to  the  position  taken  by  our  or- 
ganization, I  strongly  urge  that  you  uphold 
freedom  of  religion  and  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  by  voting  against  the  pro- 
posed Constitutional  Amendment. 
Sincerely. 

Datd)  Selden.  President . 

PartDOM  or  Religion 

Whereas,  freedom  of  religion  and  tbe  free 
exercise  thereof  Is  a  fundamental  tenet  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  deeply  embedded  In 
our  history  and  heritage  and  afflnned  by  our 
institutions:  and 

Wbereaa.  thla  freedom  bas  been  Interpreted 
to  imply  tbe  freedom  not  to  express  religious 
beliefs  OT  to  participate  in  religious  activities, 
and 

Whereas,  the  forcing  of  affirmation  of  reli- 
gious beliefs  or  participation  In  religious  ex- 
erctaes  constitutes  an  invasion  of  tbe  individ- 
ual's freedom  of  conscience;  now  tticrefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  affirm  its  belief  and  support  for  the 
above  principles  and  Its  condemnation  of  any 
policy  contrary  thereto,  wbetiier  apptlyiag  to 
staff  or  student  and  whether  involving  the 
required  affirmation  of  religious  belief  or  par- 
ticipation In  religious  activities  or  exercises 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
HAS  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  VAST 
MAJORITY  OF  CITIZENS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KXNT0CKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKSSSNTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1.  1971 

Mr  CARTER  Mr  Speaker,  recently. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Hon- 
orable Rogers  C  B.  Morton,  spoke  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Interstate  Mining  Com- 
mission in  Lexington.  Ky. 

Secretary  Morton  has  the  confidence 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  Include  his  remarks  for 
the   Ricoh d: 

RcMAa&s   Bt    Roceks   C     B     Mokton.   Seckx- 

TART  or  THE  IlTTEalOa.  AT  A  MEETtNC  OV  THE 
iNTEaSTATS     MimMC     COMMISSION,     LEXING- 
TON,   Kt  .   OcTOBia   21,    1971 
It  was  a  moat  fortunate  day  .  .  .  April  2Tth 
of  this  year  .  .  .  when  ofBclals  from  Kentucky, 
North    Carolina.    CHtlahoma.    and    Pennsyl- 
vania met  at  Raleigh  to  cTvate  this  tnterstate 
body  that  Is  cximmltted  to  Improving  surface 
mining  and  other  practices  of  mineral  ex- 
traction. 

The  Interstate  Mlniiig  Coounlsaion  came 
about  because  of  initiative  exercised  by 
these  states. 

■While  the  powers  of  the  Commission  are 
of  a  recommendatory,  consulting  nature,  its 
very  existence  can  foster  many  needed 
cha[ngea  in  the  practices  and  conditions  of 
tbe  mineral   Industry. 

The  membeisixlp  of  your  Commlaalon  aeems 
likely  to  Increase  .  .  .  and  I  aiooereiy  hope 
that  it  wUI.  I  know  during  your  founding 
meeting  at  Raleigh,  you  urged  all  other 
states  that  have  rurfaoe  mining  operations 
to  glT«  aarlous  consideration  to  joining  yotir 
compact  Keep  after  th«m 

The  liicr«aelng  demand  tor  coal  aad  othar 
minerals    and    the    Industry's    Improved    re- 
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covery  ability  have  Increased  raining  activ- 
ity. e^>eclal]y  In  strip  mining.  This  Indus- 
try Is  an  Important  link  in  our  economy,  but 
we  must  realize  that  It  is  capaMe  of  disas- 
trous  effects   upon   the   envtronment. 

It  Is  the  surface  mining  Industry  ttiat,  In 
the  future,  •wUl  provide  a  strong  domestic 
mineral  supply  base  and  prevent  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources  of  mineral  raw  mate- 
rials from  becoming  dangerously  large  or 
prohibitively  expensive 

Surface  mining  In  19«9  accounted  for  94 
percent  of  all  domestic  production  of  crude 
metallic  and  nonnn«talllc  ores:  3  49  billion 
tons  compared  with  1C5  million  tons  from 
underground  mines 

Approximately  38  percent  of  all  coal  In 
1909  came  from  surface  mines.  Preliminary 
data  for  1970  Indicates  that  this  figure  has 
risen  sharply  to  44  percent. 

On  a  comparison  basts,  stirface  mines  In 
1969  produced  218  million  tons  and  MS  mil- 
lion tons  In  1970  Underground  mines  pro- 
duced 347  million  tons  in  1909  compared 
with  338  million  tons  In  1970.  Only  the  sharp 
increase  In  surface-mined  coal  enabled  the 
industry  to  meet  demand  last  year 

Many  In  the  coal  Industry  are  saying  that 
surface  mining  In  1971  will  overtake  under- 
ground mining  and  that — for  the  first  time 
in  history — more  coal  will  come  from  above 
ground  than  below 

That  prediction  could  very  well  come  true 
If  surface  mining  doesn't  overtake  under- 
ground mining  in  1971,  it  see  ins  bound  to 
occur  soon. 

While  we  find  ourselves  In  a  period  of  ex- 
panded reliance  on  surface  mining,  we  are 
also,  in  1971.  facing  an  envirorunental  Im- 
perative. 

More  than  three  million  acres  of  land  have 
been  disturbed  by  surface  mining  and  ap- 
proximately 150.000  acres  are  added  each 
year  If  the  trend  continues,  by  1980.  some 
5  million  acres  will  have  been  affected  i>y 
mining  activity  Much  of  this  acreage  has 
been  rendered  inaccesBlble.  tmslghtly  and 
disgraceful. 

Drainage  is  one  of  the  terrible  penalties 
of  surface  mining  Our  lakes  and  streams 
become  polluted  when  add  mine  drainage, 
leaching  liquors,  processing  plant  chemicals 
and  mine  waters  with  high  iron  content  are 
released  untreated  to  local  water  systems 

Runoff  from  denuded  surface-mined  land 
and  mine  waste  accumtilatlons  cause  sllta- 
tlon  of  stream  channels  and  possible  flood- 
ing in  affected  drainage  basins. 

Stagnant  water  In  strip  pita  Is  a  breeding 
ground  for  Insects  and  a  hazard  to  public 
safety. 

As   of    19«7.   surface   and   other   forms   of 
mining  had  adversely  affected  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat   in   IS.OOO  miles  of  streams 
281     natural    lakes         .  and     188    reservoirs 
and  Impoundments 

In  1»«9.  the  stripping  of  overburden  and 
the  »emoval  of  ore  by  stirface  mining  In  >0  - 
314  active  surface  mines  disturbed  an  eetl- 
mated  1^,000  acres  erf  land  About  38  per- 
cent— 73.00O  acres  of  this  land — was  dis- 
turbed as  the  result  of  coal  mining  activ- 
ity It  Is  estimated  that  coal  mining  dls- 
nirfoed  90,000  acres  In  1970 

This  Is  an  absolutely  at>borrent  form  of 
land  use  which  should  not  be  tolerated 

The  land  is  our  greatest  reeotirce  'We  are 
merely  t«*nporar\-  tenants  upon  a  good  earth 
whl^  will  remain  a  hundred  tliouaiAd  years 
after  we're  goiM.  A  lot  of  fcdfcs  will  want  to 
use  It  In  that  time,  ao.  while  we  are  In  cus- 
tody of  It.  nothing  btrt  tha  highest  forms 
of  stewardship  should  be  aeoaptable 

I  brieve.  1x1  1971.  that  the  envtronmental 
disturbances  engettdered  by  unraatralned 
mining  practlcea  are  nether  tntterent  in  the 
mining  proeaaa,  or  an  eeonaaUe  necessity  I 
also  know  that,  with  proper  oontroto  and  en- 
foread  redamattoa.  advsne  snvlroBBkeBtal 
effects  can  be  miBlmlaad  and  t>e)d  weD  with- 
in acceptable  limits 
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I  urge  eacb  of  you  to  cupport  tba  Preal- 
dent'a  mliMd  laxul  reclun«Uon  propoaaJ.  Sen- 
ator Coopar,  tba  aanlor  Sao&tor  from  ttUa 
gre&t  state.  Is  a  oo-oponsor  of  the  legUUUon. 

The  Mined  Area  Protection  Act  of  1971  la 
designed  to  avoid  or  correct  the  advene  en- 
vironmental effects  resulting  Trom  the  pro- 
duction of  co^  and  other  bard  minerals. 

lu  keeping  with  the  philosophy  of  this  Ad- 
mlntstratlon,  the  bUl  carefully  protects  the 
states. 

It  would  do  this  by  regulating  present  and 
future  exploration,  mining  and  mineral-re- 
lated activity  In  a  manner  to  strongly  en- 
courage maximum  use  of  known  techniques 
of  environmental  protection  and  reclama- 
tion. 

Coverage  under  the  Act  would  extend  to 
all  surface  and  underground  mines  and  ad- 
jacent loading,  cleaning,  concentrating,  and 
other  processing  operations. 

The  bill  establishes  basic  environmental 
protection  criteria  and  provides  an  advisory 
committee  to  develop  those  criteria  into 
workable  national  guidelines 

Each  state  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  legislation,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  wUl  con- 
form to  the  national  guidelines. 

To  effectively  prevent  future  damage,  all 
forms  of  mining  and  processing  activity 
would  be  Included  under  the  law.  Por  this 
reason,  both  surface  and  underground  min- 
ing, as  well  as  processing  activities,  are  In- 
cluded. The  problem  will  not  be  solved  by 
attacking  only  a  portion  of  It  All  mining 
activity  contributes  to  environmental  deg- 
radation and.  therefore,  must  come  under 
the  law 

The  Federal  Government  will  develop,  ad- 
minister, and  enforce  environmental  regula- 
tions for  mineral  production  activities  with- 
in any  state  which  does  not  have  approved 
leglslaUon  within  the  time  limit  set  by  the 
bill 

I  repeat  The  emphasis  of  the  Act  Is  on 
state-   rather  than  federal     control. 

Furthermore,  the  Act  provides  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  states  for 
the  development  and  enforcement  of  ap- 
propriate state  regulations 

When  the  state's  program  Is  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Act,  federal  granU  will 
be  authorized  to  cover  up  to  SO  percent  of  the 
state  8  program  development  costs. 

Today  we  have  a  multiplicity  of  state  laws 
and  ordinances  which  atWmpt  In  their  own 
Individual  ways  to  cope  with  some  of  Uie 
adverse  environmental  effects  of  mining 

Where  adequate  state  mining  laws  exist, 
they  exert  a  tangible  Influence  over  the  ac- 
tions of  mineral  producers— but  only  within 
their  selective  Jurisdictions. 

At  present,  however,  only  37  states  have 
enacted  some  form  of  legislation  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  surface  mining  operations 
and  the  reclamation  of  surface-mined  lands. 

Among  the  state  statutes,  there  Is  dispar- 
ity between  license,  bond,  reclamation  re- 
quirements, penalties,  and  comnu>dlUes  cov- 
ered. Three  of  the  states  regulate  coal  ex- 
traction only,  one  the  mining  of  coal  and 
barlte  only,  and  two  the  production  of  metal- 
lic minerals  only 

A  major  objective  of  The  Mined  Area  Pro- 
tection Act  Is  to  ovake  as  uniform  as  pooal- 
ble  environmental  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning mining  operations.  The  establishizMnt 
of  equitable  national  principles,  applicable 
In  all  60  states,  would  contribute  slgnifl- 
cantly  to  this  purpose. 

Passage  of  The  Mined  Area  Protection  Act 
would  confront  operators  everywhere  with 
similar  general  requirements  for  theae  ac< 
Uvltles.  Kach  would  then  have  a  strong  in- 
centive to  emphasize  more  efficient  mintim- 
practices  and  develop  atore  effective  reclama- 
tion technologies  in  order  to  reduce  overall 
coeu  and  mnain  competltiT«. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  important  benefit  of  these  efforts  un- 
doubtedly would  b«  the  adoption  and  appli- 
cation of  "full  cost  accounting"  in  the  min- 
ing Industry. 

The  cost  of  environmental  protection  would 
become  an  accepted  part  of  mining  opera- 
tions. 

I  want  to  point  out  certain  areas  that 
would  not  be  covered  by  The  Mined  Area 
Protection  Act.  They  Include: 

( 1 )  Federal  public  lands  and  Indian  land*. 
While  those  lands  must  be  environmentally 
protected,  turning  them  over  to  a  state 
agency  or  to  another  federal  agency  would 
lead  to  useless  duplication  of  the  present 
management  system  and  confusion  for  all 
concerned. 

(3)  The  extraction  of  mineraU  via  wella  or 
pipet.  Except  In  situ  distillation  on  retorting, 
or  the  smelting  of  ores. 

The  President  recognizes  that  the  Initial 
responsibility  for  developing  and  enforcing 
regulations  should  rest  with  the  states  He 
has  also  seen  wisely,  that  the  effort  must 
be  nationwide  and  based  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  on  national  standards  so  that  the 
mining  Industry  will  tie  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  in  every  state 

I  must  tell  you  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  mean  business  on  the  Issues  of  sur- 
face  mining  and   the   environment. 

This  legislation  Is  very  Important  .  It 
Is  critical      .     and  It  Is  long  overdue 

The  initiative  has  been  given  to  the  states 
for  they  are  closer  to  the  problem  but  let 
It  l>e  clearly  undersUxd  that  we  will  take 
the  ball  If  you  don't. 

The  President  has  said: 

■  Restoring  nature  to  Its  natural  state  is 
a  cause  beyond  party  and  beyond  factions 
It  has  become  a  common  cause  of  all  people 
of  this  cot  ntry.  It  la  of  particular  concern 
to  young  An^erlcans  — t>ecause  they,  more 
than  we,  will  reap  the  grim  consequences  of 
our  failure  to  act  on  programs  which  are 
needed  now  If  we  are  to  prevent  disaster 
later.  " 

The  effort  you  give  to  protect  the  envlroii- 
nient  in  future  mining  operations  U  ex- 
tremely Important  It  will  behoove  us  to 
Join  together  to  insure  surroundings  that 
will  assure  cleaner,  healthier,  happier  lives 
for  all  Americans. 


THE    33D    ANNUAL    MASONIC    COM- 
MUNION   SERVICE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NrW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  1.  1971 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
riiorrung  I  had  the  privilege  to  attend  the 
33d  annual  Masonic  Communion  Service 
under  the  auspices  of  tiie  Masonic  Serv- 
ice Bureau  for  the  Masons  of  the  First 
and  Second  Monroe  Districts  in  Roch- 
ester. NY  Communion  services  were 
held  at  St.  Pauls  Episcopal  Church  with 
Rev  Robert  M  Walnwrlght  officiating 
and  at  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  In- 
carnate Word  with  Rev.  Robert  F  Fisher 
officiating. 

The  communion  services  were  followed 
by  a  breakfast  at  the  Masonic  Temple  in 
Rochester.  Psut  Orand  Master  of  Masons 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Most  Worship- 
ful Clarence  J.  Henry,  presided  over  the 
meetijQ*.  The  main  speaker  for  the  oc- 
casion was  Most  Worshipful  William  R. 
Knapp,  present  Grand  M&ster  of  Masons 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  gave  an 
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inspiring  message.  Also  present  was  a 
large  delegation  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus from  the  Monroe  County  area  who 
recently  celebrated  their  75th  anniver- 
sary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  special  honor  for 
me  to  present  the  12th  annual  distin- 
guished community  service  award  to 
niustrious  and  Right  Worship  Odell  B. 
Kelly,  Having  served  as  president  of  the 
Masonic  Service  Bureau  when  Odell 
Kelly  was  selected  our  executive  director, 
I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  outstand- 
ing work  he  has  done  with  the  bureau. 
The  citation  which  accompanied  his 
award  reads  as  follows: 

citing  the  constantly  upward  thrust  of  bis 
accompliiihmenu— as  a  civic  leader  and  at- 
tentive Councilman  of  the  Town  of  Ironde- 
quolt:  as  a  stalwart  ever  willing  to  accept 
and  bear  resixmslblllty  In  the  affairs  of  his 
Church,  as  a  compassionate,  understanding, 
efficient  and  effective  guiding  hand,  and  core, 
of  the  Masonic  Service  Bureau  for  many 
years:  as  a  bountlftuiy  contributing  member 
of  numerous  worthy  organizations;  Indeed, 
as  an  exemplary  member  of  this  Fraternity 
111  all  facet.s  of  his  life-  the  Masons  of  Roch- 
ester aiid  Monroe  County  have  discovered 
compelling  reasons  for  reaching  an  exception 
to  their  historic  reticence  toward  selecting 
■  ne  closely  woven  into  the  fabric  of  their 
leadership,  and  proudly  present  the  Twelfth 
Annua]  Distinguished  Community  Service 
Award  to  111.  and  R.W.  OdeU  B  Kelly. 

In  attendance  for  the  award  ceremony 
were  members  of  Odell  Kelly's  family,  his 
wife,  Rose,  daughters,  Helen  Kelly  and 
Mrs.  Patricia  Merkle:  Mrs.  Merkles  hus- 
band. John,  and  two  children.  Etevid  and 
Steven  ALso  present  were  Mr.  Kelly's  sis- 
ter and  her  husband.  Dr.  and  Mrs  Pad- 
dock of  Bath,  NY 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  it  is 
appropriate  to  Include  an  article  which 
details  Odell  Kelly's  record  of  leadership 
and  commimity  service.  Written  by  Bar- 
ton Baker,  the  article  Ls  entitled  "The 
Kelly  Years  Since  1956  ": 
Masonic  Scivicx  AhfO  CHAarrr-    Chai>tt.ii  10 

Odell  B  Kelly  has  served  the  Masonic  Serv- 
ice Bureau  of  Rochester,  NY.  Inc.  as  Its  ex- 
ecutive director  since  I96fl.  That  Is  a  record 
not  equalled  in  years  of  performance  by  any 
other  Director  Tills  Chapter  of  Masonic  Serv- 
ice and  Charity  Is  Issued  to  commemorate  the 
150th  Anniversary  of  Monroe  County  cele- 
brated m  1071 

Chapter  1  appeared  In  19«7  and  chronicled 
the  founding  of  the  Bureau  In  1810  by 
Brother  John  Ray.  Masonic  charity  continued 
unbroken  since  that  date  through  the  Bureau 
and  the  other  names  by  which  it  was  known. 
These  names  included  Masonic  Employment 
Bureau  and  Joint  activities  by  Masonic  groups 
since  1810  as  described  In  Chapter  6. 

Masonic  meetings  and  ritual  went  under- 
ground during  the  Morgan  episode  of  1826 
referred  to  In  Chapter  1.  The  help,  aid  and 
assistance  from  brother  to  brother  Increased 
rather  than  diminished  during  days  of  per- 
secution. The  150th  Anniversary  Arrange- 
ments Committee  was  listed  in  the  Septem- 
ber-October Empire  State  Mason  as  Dr.  Bar- 
ton Baker,  John  M.  Biggs.  R  Kenneth  Craw- 
ford. Odell  B.  Kelly.  Charles  H  McCracken. 
Fred  NeUson.  Sidney  O'Dell.  Herman  Sara- 
chan.  Anthony  Schatzleln.  Norman  H.  Selke. 
Oeorge  Wetzel  and  Myron  E   WUkes. 

Masonic  service  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
too  often  go«a  unnoticed,  but  the  ISOtta  An- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  Monroe  County 
was  selected  by  his  brothers  as  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  add  OdeU  B.  Kelly  to  the  win- 
ners' list  of  the  Distinguished  Community 
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Service  Award.  From  1M7  the  Award  was 
first  limited  to  the  fallowing  members  of 
the  Craft;  Henry  C.  Taylor.  William  H.  Craw, 
Theodore  T.  Bens.  Dr  Bmer  Seel,  Nathan 
Morrell,  Henry  O.  Meacbam,  William  F. 
Strang  and  Herman  A.  Saracfaan  In  IMO 
the  Masonic  Service  Bureau  Board  voted  to 
remove  the  Craft  limitation  and  the  fol- 
lowing have  since  been  honored:  David  Har- 
vard, Henri  P.  FroJanaky.  Ollbert  J.  C. 
McCuitly,  Dr  Samuel  J.  Stablns.  Albert  W. 
Skinner.  Lennartb.  C.  Anderson.  Morrle  E. 
Sliver.  Mrs  Frank  E.  Oannett,  Mrs.  F  Haw- 
ley  Ward.  Major  Ralph  K.  Letdy.  Rev.  Dr 
Th<  mas  B.  Richards  and  OdeU  B.  Kelly. 

We  will  record  news  and  facts  about  Bro- 
ther Kelly  and  some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  his  administration.  Odell  B.  Kelly  was 
born  November  7.  1M2  In  Stephens  Mills. 
Steuben  County.  New  York.  He  graduated 
from  Haverltug  High  School,  Bath,  New 
York  In  1919.  and  from  Rochester  Business 
Institute  in  isai.  He  was  married  in  1934 
Odell  and  his  wife,  Rose,  have  two  daugh- 
ters. Helen  KeUy  and  Patricia  Kelly  Merkel 
Patricia  has  two  sons,  David  and  Steven 
Merkel.  Odell  was  raised  In  Corinthian  Tem- 
ple Lodge  In  1938.  became  Master  lu  1949 
and  served  as  Secretary  from  1960  to  IMO. 
He  is  an  active  menxber  In  the  Rochester 
Consistory  ( now  Treasurer  i .  Damascus 
Shrine  Temple  and  Royal  Order  of  6oot- 
land. 

Brother  Kelly  was  awarded  the  honorary 
Legion  of  Honor  of  the  International  Su- 
preme Council,  Order  of  De  Molay.  He  be- 
came a  S3  Mason  in  1963  He  was  elected 
Orand  Sword  Bearer  of  Ma^ionic  Orand 
Lodge,  President  of  Masters  and  Wardens 
Association.  Bureau  of  Masonic  Education 
(now  Treasurer)  and  Secretary  of  Masonic 
Secretaries   Association. 

Congressman  Frank  Horton  was  President 
of  the  Masonic  Service  Bureau  in  1956.  A 
special  committee  consisting  of  Barton  Ba- 
ker. C  H.  Holt.  Leonard  Parker  and  William 
Oliver  Uitervlewed  many  candidates  for  the 
office  of  executive  director  and  Odell  was 
the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
committee,   concurred   lii   by   the   Board. 

Director  Kelly's  performance  and  experi- 
ence outside  the  Masonic  Service  Bureau  has 
also  been  successful  and  Impressive.  He  was  a 
Councilman  of  the  Town  of  Irondequolt  for 
eight  years.  Republican  Committeeman  for 
thirty-flve  years.  Treasurer  of  the  Ironde- 
quolt Town  and  County  Committee  for  over 
ten  years,  and  elder  of  the  SummervHIe 
Presbyterian  Church,  member  of  the  Presby- 
tery Committee  and  Pension  Board.  He  says 
that  he  saw  people  at  their  best  and  worst 
as  an  insurance  adjuster  for  twenty-flve 
years  He  came  to  the  Bureau  from  the  In- 
surance field  and  loves  the  opportunity  to 
help  all  who  need  his  help. 

The  Kelly  participation  in  other  organiza- 
tions is  very  helpful  to  the  Masonic  Service 
Bureau  IncUidlng  his  services  as  Chairman 
of  the  Friendship  Committee  of  Rochester 
Rotary.  He  Is  active  in  the  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  Abraham  Lincoln 
Camp  sre 

The  Bureau  Issued  an  "Encyclopedia  of 
Activities"  as  Chapter  3  of  this  History.  The 
Encyclopedia  lists  over  fifty  activities,  all  of 
which  have  been  actively  supporteid  and 
promoted  by  Brother  Kelly.  He  Is  sympathetic 
masonry  In  action,  his  consultations  and 
phone  calls  number  three  thousand  a  year 
These  Include  marital  and  money  problems 
of  the  callers  and  Lodge  advice  to  Masters 
of  Lodges.  Prospective  donors  ask  for  the 
legal  titles  of  Masonic  bodies. 

A I  regular  Intervals  be  arranges  visits  to 
Masonic  War  Veterans  and  receives  the  co- 
operaUon  of  Kodak  Square  Club  and  other 
organlaatlonj  in  this  endeavor.  For  over 
twenty  years  the  Masonic  Service  Bureau 
has  entertained  the  Internationa]  students 
in  a  record  and  talk-a-letter  home  dinner. 
These  students  are  tomorrow's  world  leaders 
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and  they  feel  more  kindly  towards  America 
because  of  this  kind  of  treatment  by  Masons 
in  Rochester. 

Each  year  one  hundred  children  are  given 
a  picnic  at  the  Salvation  Amy  Camp  with 
gifte  from  the  Bureau.  The  Maeonlc  Service 
Bureau  arranfes  Christmas  dinners  for 
worthy  families,  names  being  audited  by  the 
Christmas  Bureau.  Kelly  arranges  carol  sing- 
ing at  Christmas  time  and  la  Sanu  in  a  red 
suit  every  Christmas  upon  the  bus  pilgrimage 
to  the  Masonic  Home  m  Utlca. 

Odell  encourages  and  supports  the  Kn- 
dowment  Committee.  Barton  Baker.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  reported  recent  gifts 
to  the  Masonic  Home  from  the  LUlian  Bcnn- 
keesel  Estate  of  over  t60XKX>.00  as  well  as 
ilO.OOO.OO  to  the  Shrlners  Hoq>ltAl  for  Crip- 
pled Children.  Her  son.  Frank  Higglns  and 
Barton  Baker  were  co-executors  of  the 
Estate 

Frederick  Minelt  was  a  memt>er  of  Kelly's 
LiKtge  anil  died  in  1971.  He  provided  a  fund 
ft  over  four  mUUon  dollars  for  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  Including  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Barton  Baker  Youth  Center 
at  the  Monroe  Coimty  Palrpark  containing 
the  Minett  loe  rink.  Through  Barton  as 
lYuBtee.  generous  gifts  were  provided  for 
the  Shrlners  Hospitals,  Salvation  Army. 
Truth  For  Youth.  Inc..  Volunteers  of  America 
and  the  Community  Chest,  Each  day  the 
Bureau  encourage  charitable  generosity 
through  Wills 

The  Masonic  Service  Bureau  Is  loved  at  the 
Canaudalgua  Veterans  Hospital  because 
Kelly  arranges  the  visits  of  volunteers  every 
month  on  the  second  Sunday  from  October 
to  May.  Inclusive  He  Is  Chairman  and  Treas- 
tirer  of  the  Christmas  Plaiuilng  Conamittee 
for  aboui  one  thousand  patients.  Patients 
are  discharged  faster  now  and  their  num- 
bers are  decreasing.  Often  the  Order  of  East- 
ern Star  furnishes  cookies,  thirty-eight  docen 
per  month  as  well  as  3O0  cups  of  ice  cream 
for  Just  one  Masonic  Service  Bureau  trip. 

Chapter  Eight  of  Masonic  Service  a»d 
Charity  is  an  Ulustration  of  the  regular 
M>>sonk?  Service  Bureau  practical  aid  to 
Eastern  Star  and  Masonic  bodies.  This  Direc- 
tory, complemented  by  the  Grand  Master 
contains  thirty-six  pages  of  names  and  facts 
about  officers  and  committees  and  the  Mon- 
roe MsuBonic  News,  the  regular  publication 
of  the  Sej-vice  Bureau.  Hundreds  of  tele- 
phone numbers  are  Included.  Do  you  need 
a  Masonl'.-  organist  in  an  emergency?  The 
Directory  lists  six  names  and  phone  numbers 
on  page  34  Kelly  cheerfully  compiles  and 
distributes  all  this  essential  encyclopedic  In- 
formation every  year  Herman  Sarachan's 
History  of  Masonry  In  Monroe  County  is 
another  product  of  the  Mason  Service 
Bureau  Without  the  business  backing  of  the 
Bureau  and  Herman's  devotion  to  research, 
this  treatise  would  never  have  been  possi- 
ble "Masonic  Service  and  Charity"  is  In- 
tended t,T  Illustrate  the  fatth,  hope  and 
charity  of  our  Order,  really  the  heart  of 
Masonry  and  Includes  the  story  not  covered 
by  the  scope  of  Herman's  History.  It  la  ap- 
propriate that  the  issuance  of  Herman's 
book  coincides  with  the  day  of  the  Masonic 
Distinguished  Service  Award  to  Kelly,  as  the 
book  Is  another  recognition  of  Odell's  en- 
deavors 
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HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  njLiKoxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  l,  1971 

Mr,  PRICE  of  minots.  Mr,  Speaker, 

last  week  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy's  Subcommittee  on  Legislation, 
wliich    I    am  prl\'ilefed    to    chair,    an* 
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nounced  that  it  will  not  report  AEC  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  certain  of  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  IBM,  as  amended,  which  concern 
the  licensing  of  noelear  power  facilities 
to  the  full  committee  during  tliis  session. 
A  summary  of  the  objectives  of  the  AEC's 
legislation  and  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
cision not  to  report  the  AEC  legislation 
are  stated  in  the  press  rrfease  which  I 
will  place  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  extensive  public  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Leg- 
islation on  the  AEC's  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  June  and  July  1971.  and  the  four- 
part  record  of  these  hearings  is  now 
available.  I  shall  place  in  the  Recokd  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  a  staff  analjrsis 
of  the  hearing  record.  Although  the  testi- 
mony at  the  hearings  supported  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  AEC's  proposed  early  site 
legislation  to  provide  for  early  resolu- 
tion of  environmental  issues,  it  was 
abundantly-  clear  that  overall  procedures 
are  needed  to  resolve  those  matters  in  an 
orderly  and  timely  basts.  Overall,  power- 
plant  siting  legislation,  iKiw  before  other 
committees  of  the  Congress,  is  needed  to 
provide  for  a  coherent  and  rational  plan 
for  the  consideration  and  resolution  of 
environmental  issues  at  an  early  date 
with  appropriate  opportunity  for  public 
participation  and  complete  public  dis- 
closure of  environmental  and  safety  mat- 
ters, without  causing  undue  construction 
and  operating  delays  I  urge  the  support 
of  the  efforts  by  other  Members  who  have 
labored  long  to  develop  realistic  overall 
powerplant  siting  legislation  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  of  the  various  ele- 
ments involved. 

At  the   same   time.   AEC   should   take 
steps   to  insure  that  its  procedures  are 
adequate  to  assure  that  there  is  appro- 
priate public   participation   in   AEC  li- 
censing and  tliat  the  process  is  handled 
effectively  and  expeditiously.  I  note  that 
AEC  Commissioner  Doub,   in   a   recent 
speech,  supports  changes  in  ABC  hear- 
ing procedures  and  expressed  the  view 
that  there  can  be  substantial  progress 
through  changes  which  are  within  AEC's 
present  capabilities.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude the  Commission's   speech   in   the 
RicoRD    and    my    letter    to    Chairman 
Schlesinger    which    urged    that   pnonty 
attention    be    given    to    the    procedural 
changes  which  have  objectives  such  as 
the  ones  covered  by  Commissioner  Doub. 
Chairman  Schlesinger  also  gave  a  ma- 
jor speech  last  week  which  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the 
actions  which  must  be  taken  to  deal  with 
problems  which  now  exist  in  the  licens- 
ing  of  nuclear   powerplants.    Chairman 
Schlesinger's  address  in  addition  to  plac- 
ing in  proper  perspective  the  role  of  ABC 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  nuclear 
industry  also  underscores  the  obvious — 
fundamental  questions  of  national  pol- 
icy must  be  decided  with  the  framework 
provided  by  the  Congress.  As  of  now.  no 
f  rameirork  exists  to  provide  overall  guid- 
ance for  the  orderly  and  timdy  resolu- 
tion of  envlroQfbenUl  Issues  associated 
with  power  ceneratinc  facilities.  A  piece- 
meal legislative  solution  to  the  *nri«tiny 
problems  should  only  be  attempted  as 
a  last  resort  and  In  the  long  term  would 
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probably  be  counterproductive.  What  is 
needed  ia  a  cooperative  effort  by  all  oon- 
cemed  to  help  In  the  development  of  a 
sound  framework  and  Institutions  Imple- 
nienting  it.  Neither  A£C,  Indiistry.  pub- 
lic interest  groups  nor  the  Congress  can 
^it  on  the  sidelines  and  hope  tlmt  some- 
how these  problems  will  be  resolved  sat- 
isfactorily. I  am  pleased  to  include  Or. 
^iciilesinger's  speech  in  the  Rkcohd; 
Joint  Comorkssional  Committek  ok  Atomic 

EnEBOT       ANNOtlNCTm       THAT      THK      ATOMIC 

Enehot    Commission's   Reoulatoet    Ljigis- 
z-ATioM  Will  Not  Be  Repoeted  This  Session 

Vice  Chairman  Melvln  Price  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  Congress- 
man CnUg  Hosmer,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, announced  today  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legislation,  of  which  Congressman 
Price  Is  Chairman.  wUl  not  report  the  ABC 
propoeed  leglaiatlon  (HJfL  0385.  S  3151,  and 
HK  0386.  S.  3153)  concerning  the  Uceos- 
lag  of  nuclear  power  facilities  to  the  full 
f'ommlttee  during  this  Session  (A  summary 
'if  the  objectives  of  these  l.i  attached  ) 

Extensive  public  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  on  these  btlls 
Ui  June  and  July,  1971,  and  Mr  Price  an- 
nounced that  the  four-part  record  of  these 
hearings  Is  now  avaUable  (  AEC  Licensing 
Procedure  and  Helated  Legislation  "i 

Mr.  Price.  In  announcing  the  decision  not 
to  report  the  legislation  to  the  full  Commit- 
tee this  .Session,  stated: 

"The  testimony  presented  at  the  hearings 
emphasized  the  need  for  procedural  changes 
to  Improve  the  licensing  process  for  nuclear 
power  reactors  Although  the  objective  of  the 
ABC's  proposed  early  site  legislation  of  pro- 
viding for  early  resolution  of  environmental 
Ls&uea  was  generally  viewed  favorably  by  the 
witnesses.  nuineri>us  valid  questions  were 
raised  regairdlng  Its  practicability  Such  mat- 
ters as  the  relationship  between  the  early 
site  and  construction  permit  proceedings,  the 
relatloi^hlp  of  the  early  site  authorization 
proceeding  to  other  requtrements  such  as  the 
review  required  to  comply  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  iNEPA)  require- 
ments under  water  quality  leglslallun.  and 
the  permits  under  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899, 
the  opportunity  for  hearing  at  the  operating 
license  stage,  and  the  compatibility  and  har- 
mony of  the  siting  provisions  In  HR  0386 
with  general  power  plant  siting  legislation 
currenUy  pending  before  other  committees 
were  not  thoroughly  developed  In  the  testi- 
mony I'^Irthermore,  considerable  doubt  has 
been  expressed  as  to  whether  sufBclent  In- 
formation could  reasonably  be  made  avail- 
able at  the  early  site  authorization  stage 
to  settle  with  finality  all  Bl^nlflcaiU  site- 
related  environmental  matters 

"In  view  of  such  questions  and  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  clear  showing  by  the  ABC  that 
the  propoeed  legislation  would  resolve  any 
short-term  problem  even  if  enacted  this 
Session,  It  would  appear  more  prudent  for 
legislative  action  to  await  further  develop- 
ments on  overall  power  plant  siting  legisla- 
tion currently  pending  before  other  com- 
mittees An  objective  of  overall  power  plant 
Biting  legislation  should  be  to  recognize  the 
AEC's  responsibility  for  all  radiological  con- 
siderations associated  with  nuclear  plants, 
and  to  place  In  State  and  regional  authorities 
the  general  responsibility  for  deciding  other 
environmental  matters  It  Is  hoped  that  such 
legislation,  which  Is  vitally  needed  to  provide 
our  nation  with  a  coherent  and  rational 
power  plant  siting  policy,  will  soon  be  en- 
act«<l.  In  tlie  meantime,  the  Commission  Is 
urged  bo  work  with  States,  such  as  Mary- 
land, which  have  recently  enacted  power 
plant  Biting  legislation  to  assure  that  ap- 
propriate State  oOelals  are  aware  of  appli- 
cable requlremants  for  tbe  approval  of  sites 
for  nuclear  planta  and  that  everytblog  Is 
doiLe  to  coordluat*  tbe  required  approvals." 
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Congressman  Hoamer  commented  on  what 
tbe  ABC  could  do  but  has  not  done  under  Its 
present  authority  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of 
it«  licensing  operations.  He  aald: 

"A  substantial  number  of  comments  at 
the  hearings  Indicated  that  most  of  the  pres- 
ent dlfflcultles  In  the  licensing  of  nuclear 
power  reactors  might  be  resolved  by  selective 
rbanges  In  ABC's  administrative  proc«dureB 
for  the  conduct  of  Its  public  hearings  Theee 
comments  addressed  such  diverse  matters  as 
a  need  for  early  public  access  to  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  application,  revised  pro- 
cedures to  require  a  reasonable  Initial  show- 
ing to  support  matters  which  are  alleged  to 
t>e  In  dispute  and  therefore  properly  the  sub- 
ject of  an  evidentiary  hearing,  additional 
(guidance  to  presiding  Licensing  Boards,  more 
judicious  use  of  the  AEC's  rule  making  au- 
thority, possible  prohibition  of  site  construc- 
tion prior  to  liisuance  of  a  license,  and  the  vise 
uf  legislative- type  hearings  where  there  are 
no  Intervenors.  Similar  views  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  Committee  corre«p«>ndence  to  the 
Commission.  In  the  Committee's  report  au- 
thorizing AEC  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  In  a  study  by  the  staff  of  the  Adinlnls- 
tratlve  Conference  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  others  The  pertinent  language  In  the 
Lommlttee's  authorlrjttlon  rep<jn  lor  fiscal 
year  1972  warrants  repetition: 

■In  view  of  the  Increased  regulatory  wirk 
1  lad,  the  recent  additions  to  the  staff  which 
have  accompanied  that  Increase,  and  the  fur- 
ther Increase  In  the  regulatory  work  load 
which  is  expected  to  result  from  the  gmw- 
ing  utilization  of  nuclear  energy  for  power 
generation,  the  committee  Is  compelled  to 
.itate  the  obvious  It  Is  essential  for  the  Com- 
mission to  assure  the  maximum  In  efllclent 
and  effective  utilization  of  personnel  who  are 
available.  Too  much  of  the  valuable  time  of 
technical  experts  Is  being  dissipated,  per- 
haps unnecessarily  because  uf  prolonged  con- 
tested hearings  for  which  these  experts  must 
prepare  as  well  as  participate  The  commit- 
tee most  strongly  recommends  that  the  Com- 
mission promptly  consider  the  need  for  fur- 
ther revision  In  its  procedures  for  contested 
licensing  hearings  so  that  these  hearings  are 
not  diverted,  through  innocence  or  by  de- 
sign, from  their  basic  goal  -the  resolution  of 
sfveclflc  matters  properly  In  Issue  This  move 
should  be  made  on  a  priority  basis  to  restore 
vitality  and  balance  to  the  contested  hearing 
phase  of  the  licensing  process.' 

Congressmen  Price  and  Hoemer  added 
"No  real  hope  Is  seen  for  the  needed  Im- 
provement In  the  licensing  process  until 
more  effective  procedures  are  developed  by  the 
AEC  to  Identify  at  the  outset  the  specific 
issues  properly  In  dispute  thereby  preventing 
every  conteution.  regardless  of  Its  reason- 
ableness, from  being  considered  in  an  eviden- 
tiary hearing  It  seems  elementary  to  the 
rest^irailon  of  a  viable  administrative  licens- 
ing process  that  procedural  Inadequacies 
must  be  corrected  In  the  interest  of  both 
meaningful  public  participation  and  licens- 
ing efficiency.  Once  again,  the  Conunlsslon 
is  urged  to  act  on  a  priority  basis  under  the 
broad  rule  making  authority  bestowed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  and  to  use  the 
services  of  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States  and  interested  membera  of 
the  legal  community  for  constrtictlve  Ideas 
and  assistance  to  alleviate  the  current  prob- 
lem Implementation  of  recommendations 
for  procedural  changes  In  a  timely  manner 
would  be  a  significant  step  to  be  responsive 
to  those  concerned  with  the  need  for  pro- 
tecting the  environment  while  at  the  same 
time  assuring  a  means  by  which  an  adeq\iate 
supply  of  clean  electrical  energy  may  be  real- 
ized, both  of  which  are  of  great  Import  to 
the  public  Interest. 

'■Further,  should  It  develop  that  any 
needed  procedural  reforms  will  require  leg- 
islation, the  Committee  stands  ready  upon 
request  to  consider  such  legislation." 
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CALvMiT  currs  decision 
Congressmen  Price  and  Hoemer  stated  that 
a  major  Influence  upon  the  lloenalng  process 
waa  the  Calvert  Cliffs  decUton  rendered  by 
the  U.8.  Court  of  Appeals  lor  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  on  July  23,  1971  They 
.stated  that  practically  all  of  the  basic  pr.ib- 
lems  raised  by  that  decision  stem  from 
interpretation  of  NEPA  and  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970.  Corrective 
legislation.  If  needed,  would  be  under  the 
<-ognlERnce  of  the  oommltteee  responsible  for 
NEPA  and  water  quality  legislation  and  could 
address  the  problems  Involved  which  are  not 
concerned  directly  with  the  licensing  of 
nuclear  |x>wer  plants — they  affect  all  Federal 
activity  within  the  scope  of  those  basic  Acu. 
In  this  regard,  they  noted  that  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  on  Novemt>er  3  on  the  Impact 
>>f  the  Calvert  Cliffs  decision.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  is  preeently 
considering  a  substantial  revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  con- 
.soUdate  <«everal  diverse  water  quality  Acts. 

If  It  Is  demonstrated  that  the  corrective 
legislation  needed  Is  not  furthcoming  from 
others,  the  Sutx-ommlttee  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  any  proposal  relating  to  the 
Implementation  of  NEPA  In  the  limited 
.sphere  of  licensing  of  nuclear  p<^wer  plants 
It  Is  noted  that  the  Commission  has  pub- 
lished regulations  which  It  believes  wUl  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  dual  challenge  of  en- 
vironmental protection  without  undue  delay 
which  wcjuld  threaten  the  vitality  of  regional 
power  supplies. 

OTHEB     MATTEKS     Ft>E    CONSIDERATION 

During  the  hearings  held  In  June  and  July. 
It  was  announced  that  additional  hearings 
might  be  held  later  during  this  Session  to 
receive  testimony  from  interested  membcri 
of  the  public  on  matters  associated  with 
nuclear  power  plant  licensing  other  than  in 
cunnecllon  with  H  R.  9285  and  HR  9?P6 
Congressmen  Price  and  Hoemer  said  that 
these  additional  hearings  also  should  await 
the  corrective  action  taken  under  exi.stlr.g 
authority,  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  will 
t>e  given  for  the  Commission  to  act  In  that 
regard 

Congressman  Price  said  that  In  addition  to 
the  major  Issues  lUready  Identified,  other 
mattens  affecting  Uie  nuclear  pwer  reactor 
licensing  process  which  should  be  the  subject 
of  additional  consideration  are: 

The  organizational  structure  and  manage- 
ment techniques  used  for  licensing  and  reg- 
ulating nuclear  facilities. 

Tlie  role  of  the  States  in  setting  radiation 
standards. 

The  question  of  whether  Independent  hear- 
ing examiners  or  Atomic  Safety  and  Licens- 
ing Boards  should  conduct  Licensing  hear- 
ings 

The  extent  to  which  legislative-type  pub- 
lic hearings  In  lieu  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  evidentiary  hearings  should 
be  used  to  consider  complex  Issues  In  a  con- 
tested licensing  proceeding  and  In  rule  mak- 
ing proceedings 

PCBI.IC     PAETiriPATloN 

Congressman  Hosmer  stressed  the  Impor- 
tance of  pwlntlng  the  hearings  more  specifi- 
cally at  the  problem  areas  Involved  In  btilld- 
Ing  pfjwer  plants  He  emphasized  the  need  to 
facilitate  public  participation,  and  to  focus 
It  upwn  the  specific  areas  of  slgnlflcance  In 
the  siting  and  buldlng  of  power  plants.  He 
explained  his  views  as  follows: 

"H  R.  9386  would  not  solve  the  funda- 
mental problems  which  exist  In  the  licensing 
of  nuclear  power  reactors.  More  viable  li- 
censing procedures  are  needed  which  afford 
interested  members  of  the  public  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exprcM  their  views  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  construction;  require  evi- 
dentiary hearings  only  on  Issues  which  the 
Commlaelon  deten&in«s  a  reaaonable  sbow- 
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ing  has  been  made  that  they  are  properly 
in  dispute:  and  give  meaningful  opportunity 
for  public  participation  in  rule  making  pro- 
ceedings on  both  procedural  and  generic 
technical  matters.  The  ASC  licensing  prooess 
should  complement  and  harmonise  with 
overall  power  plant  siting  legislation  which 
recognizes  ABC'S  radiological  role  and  the 
role  of  State  and  regional  bodies  In  all  other 
non-radlologlcal  environmental  matters. 
Overlapping,  repetitive  and  uncoordinated 
public  hearings  on  environmental  matters 
must  be  avoided. 

"EfTectlve  and  meaningful  public  partici- 
pation In  matters  of  radiological  safety  a\- 
ways  has  been  and  should  continue  to  be 
emphasized  as  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
AEC's  regulatory  procedures  should  be  de- 
signed to  achieve  complete  disclosure  to  the 
public  of  the  environmental  Impact  of  a  pro- 
poeed nuclear  power  plant  and  to  provide 
for  appropriate  participation  by  interested 
members  of  the  public.  Theee  objectives, 
however,  should  be  achieved  without  cum- 
bersome administrative  requirements  re- 
sulting In  unnecessary  delays  In  allowing 
completed  plants  to  go  Into  operation." 

HR  9286  (8  21511  would  amend  the 
existing  requirement  In  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  for  mandatory  review  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  (ACRS)  of 
each  application  for  licenses  for  commercial 
nuclear  facilities  As  amended,  such  applica- 
tions would  be  reviewed  by  the  ACRS  If 
specifically  requested  by  the  Commission  or, 
In  the  absence  of  a  Commission  request  for 
review.  If  the  ACR8  notified  the  Commis- 
sion in  writing  the  ACRS  review  Is  deemed 
warranted. 

HR  9280  (8  3152)  would  require  a  site 
authorization  from  the  AEC  prior  to  the 
clearing  of  the  proposed  site  and  commence- 
ment of  construction  activities  on  nuclear 
power  plants.  A  mandatory  public  hearing 
would  be  required  before  a  site  authorization 
could  be  issued  and  there  would  be  a  thor- 
ough review  and  full  public  exploration  of 
all  aspects— radiological  and  non-radlologl- 
cal— of  the  site's  suitability  for  a  nuclear 
power  plant. 

Under  H.R  9366.  once  a  site  authorization 
had  been  Issued,  the  utility  then  would  ap- 
ply for  a  construction  permit  for  the  plant 
The  application  for  a  construction  permit 
would  contain  the  technical  details  on  the 
reactor  being  propoeed.  Once  tbe  AEC  Is 
satisfied  that  the  propoeed  reactor  meets 
the  Coouulasion's  safety  requlrementa,  no- 
tice would  be  published  ttiat  tbe  Commission 
plans  to  Issue  the  construction  permit.  No 
public  hearing  would  automatically  be  held 
at  tlie  construction  permit  stage,  but  per- 
sons whose  Interest  might  be  affected  would 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  request  a 
hearing.  A  person  who  sought  to  intervene 
at  the  construction  permit  stage  would  be 
required  to  raise  an  unresolved  question 
significantly  affecting  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public.  H.R.  03M  would  not  provide 
for  a  hearing  at  the  operating  license  stage. 
Under  the  present  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
determinations  of  tbe  suitability  of  the  site 
Is  a  part  of  the  construction  permit  pro- 
ceeding which  Is  the  subject  of  a  mandatory 
public  hearing.  Tlie  Coimnlasion  has  by  reg- 
ulation permitted  some  work  on  the  pro- 
posed site  before  the  construction  permit  Is 
Issued,  and  has  provided  for  exemptions 
from  the  requirement  of  a  construction  per- 
mit to  allow  more  extensive  site  preparation 
work  to  t>e  conducted  prior  to  the  Issuance  of 
the  construction  permit.  Also  under  the 
present  Act  opportunity  for  bearing  must  be 
afforded  at  the  operating  license  stage,  or 
the  Commission  can  at  Its  own  initiative  de- 
cide to  hold  a  hearing. 

A  fimdamental  objective  of  H.R.  9386,  ac- 
cording to  A£C,  is  to  provide  through  the 
mechanism  of  an  early  site  hearing  for 
earlier  and  more  effective  public  partlclpa- 
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tlon  In  the  most  fundamental  decisions  re- 
specting the  construction  and  operation  of 
nuclear  facUltlefl. 

Joint  Committex  ojf  Atomic  Ekesgt  Statt 
AifALTsis    or    T^nnifoirr    PiKsntm)    at 

ReCfLATORT    HEARINOe    IN    JtlNE    AND    JULT 
1971 

1.     PRINCIPAL    PROBLEMS    IN     irDCLXAR    rACILITT 
LICCN8IN0 

The  principal  impact  of  all  the  testimony 
presented  at  the  hearings  was  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  procedural  changes  to  Improve 
the  licensing  process  for  nuclear  faculties. 
A  variety  of  views  were  expressed  concerning 
the  Commission's  propoeed  legislative 
changes;  although  some  of  the  concepts  In- 
volved were  generally  viewed  favorably, 
numerous  questions  were  raised  concerning 
the  practicality  of  the  Commission's  pro- 
posals. Alternatively  there  was  general 
agreement  that  the  Commission,  under  Its 
existing  legislative  authority,  could  take 
many  procedural  steps  to  Improve  the  li- 
censing process. 

Major  Issues  Identified  that  affect  needed 
changes  In  Commission  procedures  were: 

(a)  The  degree  of  public  participation 
that  Is  desirable  In  the  licensing  process  for 
nuclear  facilities. 

(bi  The  need  for  and  utility  of  an  early 
site  authorization  procedure. 

IC)  The  adequacy  of  Commission  proce- 
dures and  policy  direction  governing  the  con- 
duct of  hearings 

II  BASIC  PHILOSOPHT  OF  PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  NUCLEAR  POWER  PLANT  LICENSING 
AND  ASSOCIATED  PROCESSES 

It  Is  clear  from  the  testimony  presented  at 
the  hearings  that  there  Is  sufficient  public 
concern  to  affect  significantly  the  nuclear 
facility  licensing  process  and  that  this  con- 
cern must  be  dealt  with  In  a  rational  way 
On  the  one  hand,  some  witnesses  stated  that 
Intervenors  in  the  licensing  hearings  were 
unnecessarily  and  serloviSIy  delaying  the 
avallabUlty  of  needed  electric  generating 
capacity  as  well  as  adding  to  its  cost  without 
contributing  to  safety;  on  the  other  hand, 
others  maintained  that.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  current  licensing  procedures  prevent 
effective  public  participation  in  hearings, 
such  participation  had  made  substantive 
contributions  to  safety.  There  Is  clearly 
some  degree  of  merit  In  both  these  view- 
points. Multl -million-dollar  plants  already 
completed  and  ready  to  go  into  operation 
should  not  be  delayed  without  substantial 
reasons  At  the  same  time.  If  the  licensing 
procedures  which  were  In  fact  created  to 
permit  the  public  to  participate  adequately 
are  somehow  not  fulfilling  this  objective, 
then  some  changes  are  obviously  needed. 

In  essence,  effective  and  meaningful  pub- 
lic participation  In  matters  of  radiological 
safety  affecting  the  nuclear  Industry  has 
always  been  and  should  continue  to  be 
emphasized  as  a  matter  of  great  Importance. 
There  are  recent  factors  which  emphasize 
this  need  to  a  degree  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  rapid  growth  of  electric  power 
that  has  been  experienced  and  which  Is 
projected  to  occur  will  result  In  the  instal- 
lation and  use  of  large  numbers  of  nuclear 
power  plants  and  their  associated  facilltlee. 

The  passage  of  NBPA.  affecting  as  It  does 
the  major  Federal  action  of  the  licensing  of 
nuclear  facilities  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission lends  emphasis  to  the  need  for  even 
broader  based  public  participation  In  these 
endeavors.  Purthermore,  proposed  legislation 
now  before  Congress  is  related  to  the  need  to 
establish  coherent  power  plant  siting  proce- 
dures for  all  tjrpes  of  power  plants  and  fur- 
ther attests  to  the  need  for  meaningful  op- 
portunity for  public  participation  in  this 
Important  matter. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
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Act  of  1954,  as  Initially  enacted,  there  was  no 
mandatory  hearing  requirement.  The  Com- 
mission was  required  to  bold  hearings  only 
on  those  applications  for  which  a  hearing  was 
requested  by  any  Interested  party.  TTie  Act 
was  amended  In  1967  to  provide  for  manda- 
tory hearings  at  both  the  construction  permit 
and  operating  license  stage  for  nuclear  power 
and  testing  faculties.  After  extensive  consid- 
eration, the  Act  was  amended  In  1962  to  re- 
quire mandatory  hearings  only  at  the  con- 
struction permit  stage.  The  Committee  re- 
port on  the  1962  amendment  stated; 

"This  amendment,  although  relaxing  tbe 
mandatory  hearing  requirement,  should  not 
prejudice  the  public  Interest  in  reactor  safe- 
ty determinations.  A  mandatory  hearing  will 
stUl  be  held  at  the  critical  point  In  reactor 
licensing — the  construction  permit  stage — 
where  the  suitability  of  tbe  site  is  to  be 
judged.  Succeeding  regulatory  actions  wUl 
take  place  only  upon  publication  and  suffi- 
cient advance  notice  to  afford  an  interested 
party  the  opportunity  to  Intervene  In  these 
succeeding  stages.  If  a  bearing  Is  not  held, 
the  decision  would  stUl  be  on  the  public  rec- 
ord and  If  an  important  safety  question  was 
Involved   could  be  made  by  the  Board. 

"The  Committee  Is  cognizant  of  the  pro- 
visional construction  permit  procedure  which 
allows  the  issuance  of  a  permit,  subject  to 
further  research  and  develc^ment  work,  be- 
fore becoming  final  When  this  research  and 
development  work  Is  directed  toward  the 
resolution  of  a  difficult  safety  problem  of  un- 
usual public  importance,  it  Is  expected  that 
the  Commission,  on  Its  own  motion,  would 
order  a  hearing  before  significant  amend- 
ments or  authorization  for  the  final  construc- 
tion permit  were  Issued.  In  any  event,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  an  aggrieved 
party  would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  in- 
tervene 

"Finally  It  Is  expected  that  the  authority 
given  AEC  to  dispense  with  notice  and  pub- 
lication would  be  exercised  with  great  care 
and  only  in  those  instances  where  the  ap- 
plication presented  no  significant  hazards 
consideration." 

It  was  recognised  at  the  time  of  the  l»«a 
amendments  that  the  regulatory  procedures 
authorised  by  th^m  w-ould  r«;t:lrc  subse- 
quent evaluation  with  the  ultlmste  objectir? 
of  further  relaxing  the  requirement  for  the 
mandatory  construction  permit  hearing  and 
mandatory  referrals  to  the  ACRS  The  sought 
after  goal  In  1983  and  now  is  a  flexible  sUtu- 
tory  framework  for  the  AEC  licensing  process 
which  wUl  facilitate  safety  determinations 
recognize  the  public  Interest  In  reactor  safety 
determinations,  and  further  enhikoce  th? 
public  confidence  In  the  regulatory  process 
and  in  the  Commission's  determinations 
which  are  a  vital  part  of  that  prooess. 

In  view  of  this  history,  a  fundamental 
question  exists  a-s  to  whether  the  letrlslatlon 
proposed  by  the  ABC  (H.R.  9286  and  8  3162 
(Identical)  represents  a  logical  extension  of 
the  body  of  existing  thought  that  went  Into 
creating  current  licensing  procedures,  and 
at  the  same  time,  takes  into  account  any  nevt 
significant  factors  affecting  the  ABC  licen5- 
Ing  procedures.  HJH.  9386  and  S.  2183  pro- 
posed adding  an  early  site  authorization  stage 
to  existing  construction  permit  and  operat- 
ing license  stages.  They  also  Included  pro- 
vlalons  for  mandatory  public  bearings  at  the 
Bite  authorization  stage,  the  opportunity  for 
public  hearings  at  the  construction  permit 
stage;  It  permitted  no  opportunity  for  public 
hearing  at  the  operaUng  license  stage  As  tt<e 
following  discussion  will  show,  although 
AEC's  proposed  legislation  does  offer  aome 
advantage  In  providing  some  potential  for 
earlier  public  participation  in  the  nuclear 
licensing  procedure,  there  are  valid  questions 
as  to  whether  this  potential  can  be  reailaed 
At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  ptrovlde  an  op- 
portunity for  puUic  hearing  at  the  operating 
license  stage.  In  balance  It  appears  to  rt^rt- 
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a  i«ducUaix  i»Uier  Uma  an  enbAncc- 
xocnt  In  opportunity  Xor  eSecUra  public 
partlcfpatton- 

Lv  mrs  A(rrMos^biizBiM>- 
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state  oOcUUs  an  awe  of  applicable  require- 
ment«  tor  the  appiDTal  of  tft^a  for  nnclear 
plants  and  tbat  evwytbinc  U  done  to  ooortU- 
nate  the  required  approTaU. 

or  aae   pouct  siaacnoN 
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thm  eacty  rtta  astlkorlaatton  repre- 
tb«  moat  ■HwtWoant  rtienee  ocntaoi- 
IB  Badaar  facility  ttoaiieCii^  luuiue- 
la  tiM  rtiwiMtwIiiiili  laglilaUTe  pro- 
poaal  <HJL  9tm  aatf  &  SU3) .  ttka  batk  at  ttka 
teatteaoiiT  tn  Sia  tteartag  waa  davotad  to  tlite 
aspect  of  tha  latlrtatiaa.  Tbla  prapoaed 
U  ctearty  attiinert  to  tba  anvlron- 
I  at  tb/B  nattrtn  In  fccard  to  the 
ior  eady  and.  meenhmfai  puMlc 
•n  tn  poawr  plant  atta  aeiectlon. 
apadfleMIy.  to  ttie  need,  aa  atatad 
>  daiTBlop  a  aoo««  ooiMrent  and 
rational  power  plant  tltlac  poUey  at  tfae 
atata  and  regtooai  toveia.  PreaaMBaUy  tne 
prUaaay  fttnctto*  ot  an  early  aUm  autbortaa- 
Uoa  woHld  be  to  aettle  qooaUoaa  reiatlnc  to 
tba  eairlronaiMital  adequacy  of  tbe  elta  and 
ti»e  pnpoaed  plaat  in  terma  oi  their  aooept- 
mMiitf  to  tka  aniroumttng  papulation  and  to 
appUoaMa  federal.  State  and  local  agencies, 
the  aooeptobUlty  of  tba  plaat  daslcn  from 
nuclear  safety  viewpoint  would  tie  left  almost 
entirety  to  the  ooostruction  permit  sta^e. 

However,  quesUons  were  raised  by  arlt- 
nimaaa  retarding  the  reiatlonahlp  between 
Um  early  alta  autbortrarinn  and  oooatruc- 
ttoo  faaiiilt  pcooaedlngB  and  the  relattonabip 
ot  tbe  early  alte  autborkaatton  to  other  re- 
qulrameota  such  as  Um  review  required  to 
oooaply  witb  tiia  National  BnTiromneatal 
PoUcy  Act  (NKPA) .  water  quality  legtsJattoo. 
tba  pcrvilu  luider  tbe  ftefuae  Act  of  law 
tba  opportunity  for  bearing  at  tbe  operating 
lifienaa  at  age.  aAd  tbe  eooapatitoUity  and  bar- 
moay  betvaan  the  sit  Lag  prortsloaa  of  HJt 
9286  and  OTerall  tie.  nuclear  and  foaall 
ptaots)  plaat  altlng  leglalation  Tliera  also 
appeara  to  be  a  very  real  question  as  tu 
wiaetbar  suScient  inforatattoa  could  rnwaon- 
ably  be  made  avaUabdr  (o  satisfy  all  the 
groupa  involved  ao  that  the  early  alta  au- 
thortzatlon  procedure  would  be  regamted  as 
dlapoBttlva  for  aU  tbe  growpa  Involved.  In 
aoose  caaaa.  eapedaliy  wtaerc  a  part  Ir alar  fa- 
cility Is  proposed  that  is  ceaeailalljr  a  dupU- 
caia  of  una  prevkRialy  built  aiid  vbare 
atifllrirot  Bite  information  xetevant  to  en- 
vlroiuaental  eonaMerationa  can  aiao  be  made 
araOaUa  at  tiala  early  ttme.  the  early  alte 
aathnrlaathwi  would  appear  to  have  a  good 
rhanoe  ot  being  aa^ul  in  regard  to  reaolvlnK 
aortmnniantai  laauaa.  la  otbar  caaee.  If  tbe 
plant  haa  enowgh  new  featwrea  about  wbioh 
the  requlaite  dn.i«M.  ot  infoiniallmi  may  t>r 
lacltlwg.  or  if  there  are  iiniiaaaf  or  dilBeuli 
teat  urea  aboot  the  aite  (hat  require  exteaalve 
inTeatlgatian,  early  alte  authorteatlon  pro- 
oedure  naay  not  be  naefiU  and  have  jees  Chan 
salutory  reaults. 

Tlius  tikere  appear  to  be  a  number  of  fairly 
canpiex  matters  that  can  aSect  the  need  for 
and  utility  ot  empioytng  an  early  site  au- 
LbDrlaattOB  proredure  in  view  of  such  qties- 
tiona  and  In  the  ajtamre  of  any  Atmon- 
stratad  need  for  any  lagMatloo  fteaJtng  with 
ASC  tfte  aatiaadmttan  durlog  tiUa  seaaiaD,  It 
would  appear  highly  dealraiae  for  It  to  be 
dafored  uatU  overall  powar  plant  altin« 
leglMattoa  la  otocted.  An  objeettva  of  owall 
powwr  plant  siting  letgrtatinn  should  ba  to 
rroognlaa  the  AXCa  respooalblllty  for  all 
radtologlcal  ooaatderatiatu  aaenrtat  Bd  artth 
the  nxtdaar  plant  to  be  lioenaad  and  atate 
and  regtoaal  avtborltiea  atioald  bava  the 
laapo— IbOtty  far  Anjily  atrtdlrg  an  otker 
eovl  I  ijaaa  I  ntal  Biattan  la  aeeord  wKh  ap- 
pIlaaMe  law  It  la  hoped  that  each  lagMatliin 
ahlefc  la  needed  now  to  provide  our  nation 
with  a  eoiiorent  and  lattoaal  power  plant 
■lllBC  pdliey  wffi  aooB  b«  ena«t«d.  In  the 
meaattWM.  tbe  Oummlasion  ahotdd  be  urged 
to  work  wKb  atatea,  corh  aa  Maryland  and 
otlMrt,  whldi  have  enacted  power  plant 
siting  le^slatlan  to  aAsxirt  that  appropriate 


A  substantial  number  of  comments  wer« 
DUda  by  wltn  eases  In  tbe  hearings  to  the  ef- 
fect that  most  of  the  dii&ctilUes  in  nuclear 
faculty  licensing  process  did  not  require 
changes  in  legislation  Tmt  were  matters  that 
could  be  Lmprored  under  existing  legislation 
by  changes  In  ABCTs  policy  direction  and  pro- 
cedxnes  governing  the  conduct  of  nuclear 
facility  public  hearings.  These  comments  ad- 
dress such  mattecB  as  tbe  need  for  rule  mak- 
ing hearings,  need  for  evldenttary-type  man- 
datory hearings,  basis  for  Interventions,  early 
public  access  to  application  taformatlon.  and 
the  need  to  prohibit  commencement  of  plant 
construction  prior  to  issuance  of  an  ABC 
construction  permit. 

A.  Jiaieiaafcinf  proceedimg  to  ooasider 
general  policy  isruea 

rerhape  one  of  the  moet  slgnlflcant  prob- 
lems that  has  developed  in  nu(*ear  power 
plant  pnbHc  bearings  is  that  many  of  the  ts- 
stiea  being  raised  in  Individually  eontflsted 
hearings  relate  mere  appropriately  to  the 
general  lsr\ie  of  the  d«gree  of  safety  being 
provided  In  nuclear  p<iwM  plants  Issues  are 
also  being  raised  that  relate  to  other  ele- 
ments of  the  nuclear  fnel  cycle  <«\ich  a« 
speni  fuel  transportation,  hl|?ti-level  waste 
atoragc.  fuel  reprocessing,  safeguarding  of 
nuclear  materials,  etc)  rather  ttian  to  tbe 
nuclear  power  reactor.  Theae  types  uf  lasur^ 
arc  nut  readily  ajmeiiabje  to  complete  cover- 
age in  a  nuclear  power  plant  hearlDg  because 
they  are  bcyoml  the  scope  of  the  particular 
applicant's  responsibility  and  of  the  regula- 
tory assessment  of  his  application.  How- 
ever, other  than  the  Bubmlsslon  of  written 
comments  on  proposed  ABC  rules,  there  Ls  m 
other  available  forum  provided  by  the  AEC 
in  which  the  public  can  participate  with  re- 
gard to  tbeaa  broader  elements  of  nuclear 
safety  It  would  seem  desirable  to  have  such 
dlacuaaions  occur  In  a  forum  more  suitable 
to  meeting  this  need  than  that  of  an  in- 
dividual nuclear  t>ower  plant  hearing  in 
which  the  ABC  refridatory  staff  and  the  ACRS 
have  already  cartlfled  that  tbe  plant  meet; 
an  acceptable  degree  of  safety  furthermore 
It  would  probably  be  more  fruitful  to  have 
a  forum  which  would  permit  a  more  com- 
plete Interchange  of  Ideas  on  AKCs  proposed 
rules  rather  than  the  formal  and  somewhat 
sterile  written  commenLs  that  are  submitted 
on  the  equally  formal  and  sterile  language 
of  the  rulea.  Thaae  ftuictlons  can  probably 
be  Improved  by  the  use  of  rule  malclng  pro- 
oeedLnga  with  legislative-type  hearlngB  a^ 
deemed  useful 

Under  tbe  existing  Atomic  Energy  Act.  Ir. 
the  performance  of  its  functions  the  Com- 
mliiSlon  Is  authorized  to  "make,  promulgate 
issue,  rescind,  and  amend  such  rules  anc 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  otii 
the  purposes  of  the  Act"  (43  D3C  2«Jl(p)  ) 
Aiao  under  the  present  Act.  the  provisions  o) 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (APA)  ap- 
plies to  all  agency  action  as  that  term  Is  de- 
fined In  the  APA  (42  U  J  C  Z2S1)  Thus,  the 
Commission  already  has  broad  rule  making 
atrtliorlty  which  must  be  ereretsed  in  seoord- 
anoe  with  APA  procedural  safeguanla  In  us- 
ing tbia  autbcrtty,  the  Commission  should  be 
urged  to  adopt  Innovative  procedures  which 
are  more  raaponotve  to  meaalngftil  participa- 
tion la  rale  making  proeeedlngs  to  eowr 
taaues  of  the  type  mentloaed  above  as  well 
as  suet)  otliera  aa  may  appear  appropriate. 
Mon  meanlBffnl  opportonltles  can  be  Rlv«r. 
to  tba  pubtte  to  partlcipata  In  rule  making 
proceedings  under  Imf  ormal  proc«d«n«a  which 
would  Involve  tbe  use  or  such  devices  aa  the 
presentation  of  oral  testimony,  croea-eiam- 
Ination  of  wltnetsei  and  recommended  tc- 


tlona  by  an  expert  panel  used  In  an  adviaory 
capacity. 

S.  Mamdatorff  eciiemtiarif-t^pe  Kearing* 

Tba  lagte  ot  eoatmuing  to  have  mandatory 
avMentlaay-typa  potoUc  tMartDgs  at  tiw  ooa- 
rtruotioB  panalk  stasa  appaara  to  be  quaa- 
tionaMe.  If  (he  objsctire  «f  aoab  a  piwoadure 
la  to  assure  putihc  psu^idpation  and  Uiere 
aaa.  baarever,  m>  iasnaa  in  oosiUniarsi  be- 
tween latarrenara«  tJM  appHoaat  and  tbe 
raguiatory  ataO.  tlUa  obieoUaa  cannot  be 
achieved  because  of  the  quaatkmable  ade- 
quacy of  puttlle  participation  in  a  hearing 
oondoeted  wtMiw  aoty  toe  appl Irani  and  the 
ataS  ai«  parties,  and  (bey  are  in  fact  already 
in  agrsnaafwl  TTaa rl ijga  conduotad  under 
tJieaa  clf««iaaataa«ea  laad  to  tike  further  dif- 
Ocuity  tiiat  tite  prealdU^  Atomic  Safety  and 
UoeDBing  Boai<d  nay  And  Itself  to  be  aoma- 
wliat  at  a  lose  as  to  what  f  unctloo  It  baa  to 
perform  In  the  absence  of  oontastad  issues. 

Purtb«rmo(«,  It  appears  that  tba  public 
education  value  ttiat  waa  la  paat  ycara  an- 
tlelpatad  through  the  uae  of  mandatory  bear- 
inga  iiae  oot  fully  aaatariallcad.  It  la  more 
likely  that  current  ABC  public  bearing 
procedures  may  luive  contributed  more  to 
damaging  A£C  s  credibility  with  the  pu)>llc 
tiian  to  Uaprovlag  Ita  education  ragardin^; 
nuclear  faciUtiea  By  tba  time  tiie  ACC  publlc 
hearlng  la  held,  (ba  applicant  and  tiie  slaC 
hare,  in  aimoat  all  cases,  already  raaolvad 
their  dlfTflrencaa  and  tbe  reRulatory  stofT  is  in 
tbe  poaiUon  ot  supporting  tbe  appJIeation 
Members  of  the  public  attending  such  a  hear- 
ing can  be  left  with  the  errutieoua  tmpreaMon 
tiiat  the  reguiatory  review  liaa  not  been 
adequate  and  that  the  regulatory  agency  Ik 
concerned  wltli  matters  other  than  regulating 

Since  puMlc  education  eonceming  nudear 
taclirtiaa  la  a  dealratde  goal.  It  can  be  aooooi- 
pltdied  tn  other  ways  tlian  throagb  tbe  uae 
of  evldenUary-type  pobtlc  heann^i  Infor- 
mal mastlngs.  encouraging  aa  axdiaage  of 
viaws  with  raaUlenta  and  ochara  In  tbe  vleln- 
Ity  of  tba  plant,  the  involvement  at  Pederal, 
State  and  local  aOdals  as  wall  aa  tadustrv- 
rupiastntatlvea  wmiM,  fbr  laatanee.  be  one 
way  In  which  this  could  be  done  It  would 
aiao  seem,  with  the  lar^e  number  of  nuclear 
fbclUtlas  to  be  eoaatructed  tn  tbe  eooUng 
yeaia  that  the  aiectrlc  uUllty  and  nadaar  In- 
dustries have  tbe  tmrdeo  Tor  satabllitilnK 
and  eovMluctlng  reaponslMe.  tboroogli  and 
responsive  programs  for  public  education 
Further  where  mandatory  bearings  are  re- 
quired and  there  Is  no  puMlc  Intervention. 
It  would  seem  aoltaMe  to  ose  a  legWaUve 
Informal  type  of  bearings  rather  than  evl- 
denttary-type hearings 

C.  Batia  for  intervention* 
Implementatioo  of  tbe  concept  of  allowing 
meaningful  public  participation  In  the  nu- 
clear (acilltj  lioenstng  process  aliould  mean 
tbat  when  there  are  points  at  lasue  between 
tlie  public  aiMi  the  applicant  or  tbe  legula- 
tory  ataa.  aa  opportamity  fcr  an  ertdantlary- 
typc  public  hearing  should  be  afforded.  TlUs 
approach  would  appea.-  to  be  generally,  hut 
not  neoaanarlly  unlfonnly.  appiicabtle  at  tbe 
oonatrueOon  permit  stage,  the  operatla^;  11- 
renes  stage  and.  Indeed,  at  any  thr^  during 
tbe  life  of  the  fadUty. 

Tba  hearing  record  rt.'fleets  a  wide  range 
of  views  on  the  aub}ect  of  Interventlona  in 
nudaar  facility  lloenatng  procedures  At  the 
ooe  extreme  la  the  posltton  tbat  interven- 
ttooa  have  not  ooatrtbuted  to  nuclear  safety 
and  that  questiooa  of  nuclear  safety 
might  better  be  rcMlved  In  mow  famm 
otber  than  an  adveraary  proceeding.  At  the 
opposite  eatreme  la  tbe  view  that  adversary 
proceedings  of  extremely  broad  scope  ahowld 
always  be  permitted  to  explore  every  ques- 
ttoo  ralsad  about  noelaar  safety  no  mMter 
bow  Improbable  <m  Imponderable  tbe  qoea- 
tlon  aaight  be.  Bewevor.  the  fact  remains 
tbat  the  open  bearing  of  adversaries,  fact 
finding  upon  these  open  records  and  dlsposl- 
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tions  based  upon  facts  thus  found  represent 
the  best  known  method  yet  conceived  to  re- 
solve factual  matters  properly  in  dliq>ute. 

The  Commission  for  many  years  has  p>er- 
mittad  intervantlous  in  public  bearings  for 
construction  permits  and  operating  licenses 
almost  automatically  and  very  broad  and 
geuerally  stated  grounds.  While  it  is  clear 
tbat  Interventions  must  be  permitted  when 
justified.  It  must  t>e  recognized  that  an  evi- 
dentlsiry  adversary  hearing  to  be  meaningful 
and  efficient  must  necessarily  focus  on  tbe 
specific  issues  tbat  are  in  controversy.  Thus, 
it  would  seem  sensible  that  the  AEC's  rules 
of  practice  should  require  Intervenors  to 
show  good  cause  that  there  are  specific  is- 
sues to  be  contested,  rather  than  to  have 
the  Commission :  ( 1 )  measure  the  validity 
of  an  intervenors  contentions  against  the 
generally  suted  findings  that  the  Commis- 
sion itself  is  required  to  make  before  Issuing 
a  license;  or  (2)  equate  standing  to  inter- 
vene and  the  showing  in  that  regard  with 
the  necessary  showing  that  there  are  specif- 
ic matters  properly  In  dispute  for  adjudica- 
tion Standing  to  intervene  and  Intervention 
Is  one  thing;  the  issues  to  be  adjudicated 
as  a  result  of  a  proper  intervention  are  an- 
other. AEC's  rules  of  practice  should  rec- 
ognize   that  distinction 

It  also  seems  necessary  and  logical  that 
the  good  cause  requirement  by  intervenors 
could  lie  different  depending  upon  the  state 
of  the  facility  For  InsUnce.  at  the  construc- 
tion permit  stage,  where  specific  aapecU  of 
the  facility  are  being  considered  for  the  first 
time,  that  requirement  could  be  somewhat 
less  stringent  to  help  sssure  that  there  is 
adequate  public  participation  so  that  as 
few  Issues  as  possible  remain  unresolved 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  construction 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  appro- 
priate considering  the  potential  that  inter- 
ventions have  to  delay  operation  of  alreadv 
completed  -»multimllllon  dollar  facilities-^ 
that  Intervenors  requesUng  a  hearing  at  the 
operating  license  stage  be  required  to  dem- 
onstrate that  subsuntlve,  specific  issues  ex- 
ist before  the  Commission  determinea  that 
a  hearing  Is  needed 

D.  Early  public  access  to  application 
information 
Intervenors  in  several  proceedings  for  the 
licensing  of  nuclear  power  plants  have  stated 
the  need  for  and  made  extensive  use  of  •'dis- 
covery procedures  both  before  the  AEC  pub- 
lic hearing  commenced  as  well  as  during  that 
hearing.  The  stated  basis  for  this  has  been 
that  the  amount  of  material  filed  by  an 
applicant  in  the  course  of  AEC's  review  is 
extremely  voluminous.  Intervenors  have 
claimed  that,  whereas  AEC  has  on  the  order 
for  a  year  or  more  to  review  this  information 
the  Intervenors  cannot  in  the  short  period  of 
time  between  publication  of  the  notice  of 
AEC's  hearing  and  the  start  of  the  hearing 
thoroughly  examine  this  mass  of  material' 
Thus,  they  are  forced  to  engage  in  extensive 
"discovery  "  procedures  In  the  hope  of  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  Ume  required  for  their 
review. 

It  was  also  suggested  by  several  witneases 
that  the  public  be  given  early  and  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  application  and  other  key  docu- 
ments generated  during  the  course  of  the 
regulatory  review  as  a  means  of  providing 
potential  intervenors  with  sufficient  time  for 
thorough  examination  of  the  documents  and 
thus  helping  to  eliminate  what  was  purported 
to  be  the  principal  cause  for  the  use  of  exUn- 
81  ve  discovery  procedures.  This  appears  to  be 
an  eminently  sensible  suggestion  and  the 
AEC  should  be  urged  to  develop  procedures 
Including  a  general  deacripUon  of  the  docu- 
ments to  be  ao  treated  for  aocompUshlnr 
this  objectlre. 

E  PoiAlbte  Hmitatiom  of  on-«lt«  conttruction 
prior  to  determination   of  site  sUitaMllty 
Under  present  ABC  regulations,  dstormlna- 

tlon  of  site  lultabUlty  Is  made  by  the  Oom- 
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mission  as  part  of  Its  review  of  the  applica- 
tion for  a  permit  to  construct  the  nuclear 
Flower  plant.  Some  work  on  the  proposed  site 
is  permitted  under  ASC  regulations  before 
an  ASC  construction  permit  is  Issued;  and 
additional  work  can  be  authorized  under  an 
AEC  exemption  from  tbe  requirements  of  a 
construction  permit  ( IC  CFR  50. 10  and  60.12) . 
By  the  time  a  utility  has  applied  to  the  ASC 
for  a  construction  permit,  It  could  have  con- 
structed foundations  for  the  nuclear  plant 
and  made  a  substantial  Investment. 

An  objective  of  the  Commission's  early  site 
authorization  legislative  proposal  is  to  pro- 
vide for  a  regulatory  review  of  site  suitabil- 
ity, including  opportunity  for  public  hearing, 
before  there  Is  an  irrevocable  change  tn  the 
landscape  at  the  proposed  site.  During  such 
early  site  review  all  environmental  matters 
would  be  considered  and  the  public  would 
have  full  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
site  authorization  proceedings.  Tbe  impor- 
tant objective  is  also  one  of  the  goals  of 
overall  power  plant  siting  legislation  now 
before  other  committees  of  both  bodies. 

It  would  appear  that  this  objective,  which 
Is  consistent  with  the  policy  objectives  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1909,  cotild  be  achieved  In  large  measure 
under  existing  authority  As  noted  above, 
the  existing  pre-constructlon  permit  activi- 
ties are  authorized  pursuant  to  Commission 
regulations  Issued  under  the  rule-making  au- 
thority bestowed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended. 

"The  Right  To   Be   Heaxo  " — Latino   It   on 

TKI    LjNE 

(By  Commissioner  William  O.  Doub) 

It  Is  a  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  here  today.  Tbe  Porum  brings  together 
an  unusually  stimulating  and  perceptive 
segment  of  the  nuclear  community,  and  I 
look  forward  to  meeting  many  of  you  per- 
sonally. 

The  topic  for  your  symposium  session  is 
"The  Crisis  in  the  Licensing  and  Regulation 
of  Nuclear  Power  Rants."  While  there  may 
be  divergent  viewpoints  as  to  the  aptness  of 
the  word  "crisis'  for  describing  the  present 
situation,  there  is  an  undeniable  and  widely 
shared  concern  as  to  the  ability  of  the  nu- 
clear licensing  process  to  cope  with  the  de- 
mands which  are  being  placed  upon  it — a 
problem  to  which  I  am  devoting  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  my  time  together  with  my 
fellow  Commissioners. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  demanding 
more  electrical  power  and  when  nuclear  fa- 
cilities are  being  called  upon  to  meet  a  con- 
stantly mounting  share  of  that  energy  de- 
mand, we  have  been  encountorlng  vexing — 
aikd  frankly  untenable — delays  in  completing 
the  licensing  consideration  of  nuclear  power 
plants. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  complex  mix  of 
factors  which  enter  Into  tbe  overall  "delay" 
picture.  A  full  survey  of  these  mattois  is 
plainly  not  feasible  within  the  scope  of  my 
brief  remarks  this  afternoon.  Instead,  fol- 
lowing the  enjolnder  to  "partlcularlae," 
which  I  hope  will  soon  become  tbe  hallmark 
of  our  licensing  hearings.  I  am  going  to  focus 
one  one  element  in  this  mix,  that  of  public 
participation  In  decision-making  on  nuclear 
plant  siting,  construction,  and  operation. 
This  is  not  to  Imply  that  other  Important 
parts  of  the  regulatory  program  are  not  re- 
ceiving vigorous  review,  and  1  Intend  to 
comment  briefly  on  some  of  these  aspects 
also. 

Bo  that  there  wQl  be  no  mistaking  the 
guiding  premise  in  my  approach  to  this  sub- 
ject, let  me  stato  my  basic  and  fundamen- 
tal belief  at  tbe  outset.  In  my  judgment 
tbere  are  sound  practical  and  social  reaaona 
why  the  public  property  claims  and  la  af- 
forded the  right  to  be  heard  in  our  licensing 
proceedings.  Public  piartlcipatlon  Is  a  cor- 
nerstone of  administrative  law  and  Is  an 
Inberent  and  neoeetary  factor  In  the  ngu- 
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latory  processes  of  a  public  agency  such  as 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commlaslon.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  this  right  of  the  public  to 
be  heard  is  non-negotiable  and  should  not 
be  the  subject  of  time-consuming  debate 
For  in  the  final  analyals.  it  is  the  public 
which  derives  the  very  real  benefits  from  the 
safe  operation  of  well  designed  and  con- 
structed nuclear  power  plants  and  which 
must  as  a  corollary  of  tbat  benefit  shoul- 
der the  associated  environmental  costs. 

I  recognize  that  many  thoughtful  ob- 
servers are  disquieted  by  the  fact  that  tbe 
systematic  environmental  inquiry,  which  is 
an  intogral  part  of  the  nuclear  licensing 
process.  Is  singularly  absent  (at  least  at  the 
Federal  level)  when  It  comes  to  the  con- 
struction of  fossil-fueled  plants  which  con- 
cededly  have  appreciable  environmental 
consequences  of  their  own.  Some  environ- 
mentalists and  ether  coiicerned  groups  are 
seeking  to  fill  this  "gap,"  using  legislation 
such  as  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (NEPA)  to  require  broad-gauged  en- 
vironmental reviews  In  individual  cases,  like 
that  of  the  Pour  Comers  project  in  the 
Southwest.  More  broadly,  power  plant  siting 
legislation  now  pending  In  the  Congreas 
would  provide  a  national  structure  for  ther- 
mal plant  environmental  reviews  on  an 
across-the-board  basis. 

But  whatever  the  future  may  hold  la 
the  non-nuclear  sphere,  in  the  nuclear  area 
we  are  presently  operating  within  the  de- 
manding framework  of  existing  law,  and  of 
court  decisions  applying  that  law  The 
Clavert  Cliffs  decision.'  regardless  of  indi- 
vidual personal  opinions  as  to  Its  merits, 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  Its  "holding  "  and  I 
believe  that  the  AEC  is  being  re^>onsive  to 
Its  clear  definition  of  the  agency's  responsl- 
bllltlee  under  NEPA.  Nuclear  plants  are  now 
subject  to  a  plenary  environmental  review 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  a  construction  per- 
mit— and  then  again  before  operation-^  an^l 
at  each  stage  affected  segments  of  the  pub- 
lic have  the  legal  right  to  be  beard  In  a 
quasi -Judicial  proceeding. 

Of  course,  as  I  am  continually  discov- 
ering, stating  these  obvious  requirements  is 
one  thing;  translating  them  into  a  viable 
regulatory  process — one  arhlch  keeps  step 
with  a  dynamic  technology  and  equally 
djrnanUc  social  patterns — Is  quite  another 
matter.  And  nowhere  is  this  more  evident 
than  with  the  hearing  phase  of  the  process. 
We  are  confronted  today  with  formidaUe 
problems  In  restructuring  our  hearing  pro- 
cedures so  as  to  meet  not  only  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  participating  public  but  also 
our  reaponaibillty  to  the  general  public — a 
responsibility  to  arrive  at  sound  deciaions 
in  a  timely  fashion.  This  prcaent  broad- 
gauged  ABC  responsibility  demands  a  total 
In-depth  review  of  the  ABC  ilcenaing  pro- 
gram with  equal  attontion  to  tbe  past  ap- 
proach of  Industry  Interrcncoa,  and  the 
utilities  in  the  process.  My  Initial  reaction — 
which  la  more  than  just  an  impreaalon — la 
that  there  la  need  for  considerable  in^rove- 
ment  across  the  board. 

The  dlmenaiona  of  problems  are  reflected 
in  tbe  increasingly  lengthy  proeeadings 
which  we  are  seeing  In  plant  licensing.  In 
some  instanoea,  bearing  tlmss  are  beginning 
to  be  measured  in  yeara — not  simply  weeks 
or  even  months.  Parenthetically,  as  we  aU 
iinow.  tbe  ttnte  factor  between  the  filing 
of  an  application  and  the  granting  of  a 
construction  pomlt  or  operating  license  has 
been  Increasing  in  recent  years  on  the  aver- 
age of  something  in  excess  of  30%  annually. 
And  a  look  to  the  future  with  tbe  addi- 
tional review  rasponalbUItles  stemming  from 
the   Calvert   Cliffs   decision,   aervee    only   to 
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nn<lerllne  th«  poteotlal  acope  and  the  s«rl- 
ouBiMaa  of  tliaa*  matters. 

WlMtt  are  aome  ways  th«t  tb«  tie«ring  pro- 
cedures and  the  •ctual  conduct  of  tbe  hear- 
ings can  be  Improred?  This  Is  the  focus  of  our 
•ttenlton  this  aTt«moon. 

In  approaching  the  matter,  T  BhoiiM  like 
to  put  to  one  side  the  leflslatlwe  proposals 
siTectlng  plant  slilng — niiclear  and  other- 
wlse-^now  befor«  the  Oonp^ss.  We  have 
whaterer  their  outcome,  an  Independent 
Bdmlnlstrattye  obllfstlon  to  act  now  with 
the  means  we  presently  possess 

Moreover.  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  pessi- 
mistic about  the  possibilities  for  substan- 
tial progress  through  changes  which  are  with- 
in otir  present  capabilities-  changes  which 
build  on  concepts  which  ha-ve  been  sub- 
jected to  Intensive  reexamination  In  recent 
months  by  the  Commission  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  some  of  these  possibilities 
this  afternoon.  VThUe  the  majority  of  my 
stiggestlons  -particularly  the  ones  for  pro- 
cedural change — are  within  the  domain  of 
the  ABC,  before  t  conclude  these  remarks  I 
should  like  to  dlscusa  several  suggestions  for 
changes  which  the  Industry  itself  might  un- 
dertake and  also  some  observations  for 
those  environmental  groups  which  have 
taken  an  active  Interest  tn  o\ir  licensing  pro- 
ceedings. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  me  turn  flrst  to  the  liceasiliig  hearliig 
ll3elf,  the  ground  rules  under  which  It  Is  con- 
ducted, and  the  role-  aiid  respoiislbllitlefi—  of 
the  respective  parties  In  a  contested  pro- 
ceeding. 

I  see  no  Incousiiiteacy  between  active  pub- 
lic parUclpallou  in  tbe  d«ci^iK>a- making;  proc- 
ess and  the  legaj  prerequisite  tbAt  this  pax- 
ticipaUon  taJM  place  in  a  reasonably  ordered 
manner.  IiKteed.  If  it  cannot,  the  concept  of 
public  participation  will  be  oa  a  coUlaloii 
course  with  anotlier  concept — that  of  tt>e 
necesaity  for  liM  adiniiuntrative  process  to 
permit  declsiou-niaJUn^  on  a  basis  timely 
enough  to  serve  vital  public  needs. 

i  am  not  willing  to  concede  Liiat  there  l.s 
any  iuiierent  InoocnpatiblllCy  between  these 
two  concepts  Hearings,  of  course,  take  time, 
but  acenciea,  like  courts,  are  not  without 
means  to  so  structure  a  proceeding  as  to  ac- 
complish Its  purpose  wttti  the  nutximum  pos- 
sible dispatch.  The  CotnnU)ieK>n  recently  is- 
sued propo!«d  ameiKloaents  to  its  procedural 
guidelines  (Appendix  A  to  Part  2)  wtilcb  were 
designed  to  take  account  of  the  fact  tbat  re- 
actor licensing  had  passed  from  an  era  of 
essentially  unooniested  hearings,  where  pub- 
lic education  was  a  primary  function  of  tbe 
licensing  proceeding,  to  one  of  contested 
hearings,  where  the  settlement  of  disputed 
matters  waa  the  central  purpose  of  our 
adjudicatory  process. 

Tha  recent  Calvert  CUiJa  derision  clearly 
called  for  a  reezamlnatloa  of  the  matters 
dealt  with  in  thoM  proposed  guldellnas:  and 
we  are  now  In  tike  process  at  recast!  ng  them — 
as  well  as  some  of  tbe  basic  procedural  rules 
In  Part  2  itself  —  uj>  take  account  of  Calvert 
Cltgt  and  also  of  ruggeEt,lons  reoalved  from 
indtMtry.  enTtronmentai  group*,  and  some 
further  ttioughta  ot  our  own.  I  might  add 
that  we  expect  ahortly  to  oompiete  a  new 
draft  Issuance  of  Part  2  and  its  appendix  and 
that  we  plan  to  dtecuas  our  proposal*  with 
represent  a  tlT**  of  Industry  and  en^truniiMin- 
i<ii  organizatJona  and  to  ssnesa  tbdr  further 
corameats  prior  to  aokoption  of  ne^  proce- 
dures. 

As  to  our  present  tltinkiog,  let  me  outiUae 
bnafiy  some  of  Lbe  prucedtintl  chaise*  we 
axe  onnalderlng.  Ptinctlonally.  these  changes 
are  built  around  two  objectives,  whlcii  I  view 
as  being  mutually  complementary  First,  to 
provide  for  earlier  public  participation  In 
licensing  proceedings,  within  a  contest  of 
marlmum  and  convenient  public  access  to 
facility   licensing   Infonnatioa.    and,   second. 
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to  demand  a  sharper  focua  on  matters  which 
are  aetuaHy  in  oontrorersy,  and  a  greater 
discipline  IB  dealing  with  tbcae  matten,  dur- 
ing the  hearing  phaae  of  the  llcensinf  procees 

To  be  more  specific  about  the  direction  the 
thoughts  of  •ome  of  us  are  taking: 

In  the  sphere  of  earlier  public  partlelpa- 
tlon,  eonslderatton  is  being  gl*«n  to  allow- 
ing Intervention  In  llcerMlng  proceedings  at 
a  much  earlier  point  In  time  than  is  now  per- 
mitted— even  under  our  early  notice  proce- 
dure This  Is  a  step  which  some  enrlronmen- 
tsUsts  have  been  urging  tbe  ABC  to  take  tc 
facilitate  public  participation  and  to  erpedlte 
the  conduct  of  the  later  bearing— and  1  be- 
lieve It  makes  sense. 

As  a  correlatlYe  step,  we  would  plan  t. 
assure  that  the  application  and  all  of  itf 
amendments,  the  stafT-appUcant  correspond- 
ence, the  safety  review  and  NEPA  documents, 
and  the  like,  would  be  conveniently  acces- 
sible to  the  public  as  they  become  available 
from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  application 
onward  We  have  Just  recently  moved  In  thl.s 
area  by  establishing  a  public  document  room 
at  each  site  locality 

As  an  additional  mea-sure  In  pursuit  of  this 
objective,  we  are  considering  Uberitllelng 
further  our  rules  dealing  with  availability  or 
AEC  records  by  eliminating  certain  of  the 
preseut  privilege  exemptions  for  interuaJ 
documents  This  would  not  ojily  broaden  in- 
formation access  to  the  public — desirable  in 
and  of  Itself — but  could  also  appreciably 
les.sen  the  time  loes  Involved  in  licensing 
proceedings  through  protracted  arguments 
over   document   production. 

Karly.  readily  available  access  to  all  of  the 
fiireffolng  Information,  and  a  forthright  ap- 
pr(»ch  in  the  nuinner  and  altitude  of  appli- 
cants with  regard  to  the  production  of 
InfonnaUoa — at>out  which  I'll  say  more  In  a 
moment — could  make  early  Intervention  a 
highly  useful  step.  It  Is  painfully  apparent 
to  me  that  a  considerable,  and  to  a  larfte 
degree  unneceasary,  amount  of  time  Is  ex- 
pended by  concerned  parties  In  simply  try- 
ing to  acquire  what  I  believe  should  be  read- 
ily available  information  regarding  the  pro- 
poeed  plant. 

Let  me  add  one  further  thought  on  the 
matter  of  early  public  participation  1  ran 
well  understaivd  the  concern  -If  not  the 
sense  of  fpuatratlon— of  local  citizens  and 
civic  and  environ  men  tally  minded  groups 
who  observe  site  preparation  and  construc- 
tion to  grade  of  a  propooed  plant  prior  to  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  I  believe  con.stnic- 
tlve  steps  are  needed  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem,  and  we  will  be  giving  this  addi- 
tional attention 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  providing  a 
sharper  focus  and  a  more  orderly  proce.>i,<i  for 
the  cimteated  hearing,  we  are  looking  at  the 
following  steps 

Early  Identification  of  the  Issues  to  be  con- 
sidered in  operating  license  hearings  and  re- 
striction of  testimony  to  those  ma-tters  which 
are  actually  In  controversy; 

Oreater  utilization  of  the  prehearing  mech- 
anism for  the  purpose  of  showing  substan- 
tiality of  Issues  both  In  construction  permit 
and  operating  license  proceedings,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  raising  of  radlologicaJ  safety 
or    NEPA    contentions; 

Greater  utilization  of  prehearing  confer- 
ences and  procedures  to  better  define  and 
narrow  controverted  Issues  and  to  deal  with 
related  discovery  matters,   and 

Recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  licens- 
ing boards  to  Impose  IKalLatlona.  where 
appropriate,  on  tbe  time  within  which  a 
hearing  or  any  part  of  it  may  be  completed 
This  last  point,  as  some  of  you  will  recall.  Is 
in  Une  with  the  previsioiis  of  our  revised 
NEPA  regulations  bi  Appendix  D  to  Part  M 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  our  proeedures 
should  cuntala  some  express  reeognltlon  of 
Lhe  roia  which  can  properly  be  played  by 
party  settlements  of  disputed  matters  in  con- 
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tested  licensing  proceedings.  Settlement  by 
mutual  agreement  of  all  parties  Is  an  ac- 
cepted Mspect  of  Judicial  proceedings  and, 
aa  a  practical  matter.  It  is  an  esaentlal  in- 
gredient In  day-bo-day  btislnese  and  persoiMil 
affairs  There  are  sound  public  Interest  con- 
sklerattons  for  encouraging  this  kind  of  set- 
tlement of  disputed  matters  In  o\ir  licensing 
proceedings  and  our  procedures  should  not 
only  reflect  this  but  alno  provide  mechanisms 
which  take  Into  account  of  productive  party 
settlement  efforta. 

Beyond  these  and  other  measures  which 
might  be  adopted,  a  cardinal  objective  on  our 
part  will  be  to  set  the  tone  for  the  conduct 
of  hearings  by  our  presiding  olBc«r» — a  tone 
which  while  demanding  recognition  of  legiti- 
mate party  rights  would  also  require  the 
shouldering  of  corresponding  responsibilities. 
Tbe  boards  would  be  urged  In  this  regard  to 
use  the  tools  given  them  by  our  rules  and 
In  principal  accepted  by  the  courts  as  pre- 
cepts of  effective  administrative  law  for 
control  of  prehearing  and  hearing  schedules, 
for  preventing  abuse  of  dtocovery  mecha- 
nlema  and  for  maintaining  rdn  over  hear- 
ing examlnatlnn  and  croas-examlnatlon — to 
move  the  parties  to  completion  of  the  de- 
cisional record  an  expeditiously  aa  possible 
consistent  with  the  right  of  all  parties  to 
be  heard 

Having  said  all  this,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  a  licensing  hearing  Is  obviously  not  an 
opportunity  for  a  free-for-all  nor  Is  It  a  Hyde 
Park  where  unlimited  oratory  can  be  prac- 
ticed Such  a  hearing  functions — or  should 
function — within  reasonably  defined  sensi- 
ble and  logical  rules.  Intervenors,  equally 
with  the  staff  and  applicant,  must  be  re- 
quired to  respect  the  rights  of  an  parti- 
cipants Hearing  boards  are  obliged  to  con- 
sider all  timely  presented,  relevant  evidence, 
but  should  not  unduly  accord  special  priv- 
ileges to  any  one  participant.  In  practical 
terms  and  putting  It  bluntly,  this  means  that 
no  one  hae  the  right  nor  should  be  permitted 
to  use  a  hearing  simply  as  a  device  to  delay 
a  decision  on  construction  or  operation  of 
a  plant. 

In  advancing  these  suggestions.  T  would  not 
want  to  appear  tbe  pollyanna  or  to  profess 
to  believe  that  lloenslng  tnlraries  can  be 
wrought  with  these  or  any  other  rules 
changes.  But  I  do  believe  that  earlier,  in- 
formed, public  parUcipatlon  can  only  belp 
tbe  UoeDSing  prooesa:  and,  further,  that  such 
participation  provides  the  most  viable  frame- 
work for  subsequent  adt>eren<-e  to  firm  pro- 
cedural   groundroies. 

As  to  the  eOlcacy  of  Lbone  groundrulea,  we 
mufit.  of  course,  recognbfe  their  practical,  and 
proper,  luuits.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
our  couulr>  a  judldai  sysbem  hae  tc«n  able 
to  achieve  stmiiar  goals  within  the  frame- 
work of  procedural  rules  rouglily  parallel  to 
our  own.  and  I  know  from  my  own  es- 
periauoe  as  People's  Counsel  before,  and  then 
a«  Chairman  of  the  Maryland  PnbUc  Serv- 
ice Commission,  that  fair  and  well-deflned 
rules  adnalnisteTed  by  tough,  impartial  and 
fair-minded  hearing  oflicers  can  rto  a  Jreat 
deal  to  move  a  proceeding  forward  to  its 
conclusion 

•  •  •  •  * 

I  promised  earlier  that  I  would  have  a  few 
thoughts  regarding  changes  in  approach  on 
the  part  of  the  Industry  which  could  help 
In    the   amelioration   of   hearing   delays. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  remind  you  that  the 
hearing  Is  only  the  capstone  uf  an  overall 
process  which  begins  with  uUUty  planning 
and  ends  with  fovemmenlal  licensing.  The 
public's  disposition  to  raise  conteiitkana  for 
governmental  consideration  at  the  relatively 
late  adjudicatory  stage  Is,  more  often  tban 
you  may  care  to  acknowledge,  a  byproduct  of 
a  utility-applicant's  failure  to  do  its 
"hutne^ork"  with  Its  constltuentry  In  the 
earlier  phases  of  the  prooueij.  In  all  too  many 
cases     a     frLstrated.     eonfuaed,     and     often 
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alarmed  elttaenry  has  no  other  recourse  than 
to  contest  an  application — If  initially  only 
to  acquire  Informatlan. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  early,  open  and  full 
communication  at  atillty  plans  for  fadltty 
Kiting  and  construction.  I  recogntM  tltat 
some  utilities  have  been  estabtlahed  a  fairly 
impressive  track  record  In  this  regard  of  late, 
and  that  others  are  Improving  on  past  per- 
fonnanoe.  But  we  still  see  Instances  of  plant 
construction  plans  that  are  disclosed  rtla- 
tlvely  cloee  to,  If  not  contemporaneoua  with, 
the  filing  of  governmental  licensing  requests 
And  we  also  know  that  public  informatlan 
programs,  when  they  have  been  mounted — 
as  they  Increasingly  are  theee  days — ^have 
ofttlmes  been  found  to  be  superficial  by  re- 
sponsible environmental  groups;  and  that 
some  utlllttes  may  not  be  prepared  to  give 
these  groups  the  hard  Information  they  are 
seeking.  This  old-line,  dose  to  the  vest  ap- 
proach Is  a  residual  byproduct  of  a  philos- 
ophy of  managerial  prerogatives  that  Is  not 
viable  in  an  economy  such  as  this  where  elec- 
tricity plays  such  a  significant  role 

Moreover,  the  Impact  of  delays  that  occur 
at  the  hearing  stage  cannot  be  divorced  from 
events  within  a  utility's  control  that  occurred 
much  earlier:  less  than  adequate  plans  for 
load  growth;  Indeclstveness  In  making  basic 
determinations,  such  as  whether  to  go  fossil 
fuel  or  nuclear;  woefvilly  Incomplete  Initial 
construction  permit  applications;  failure  to 
<*g'y*top  ifi- house  qnallty  assurance  expertise: 
not  prentlng  for  licensing  hearings  as  early 
as  one  might  because  of  what  may  be  termed 
"local  resistance"  factors.  These  are  only  the 
examples  that  most  readily  come  to  mind 

In  another  vein,  the  Industry  has  qiute 
rightly  urged  the  Commls.sion  to  utilize  rule- 
making for  the  establishment  of  generally 
applicable  design  and  other  standards,  rather 
than  leaving  matters  to  ad  Koc  facility  re- 
velew  and  adjudication.  The  Comndlsalon  has, 
in  fact,  been  moving  In  this  direction  but  our 
pace  Is  In  no  small  measure  Influenced  by  the 
degree  of  standardization  which  obtains 
among  the  eqtilpment  vendors  and  partic- 
ularly the  architect-engineers.  Reading  some 
of  Cr&lg  HoBmer's  comments  In  this  year's 
Joint  Committee  hearings  on  the  regulatory 
program,  I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  con- 
siderable room  for  Improvement  on  this  score. 
Whereas  there  appears  to  be  a  gradual  and 
encouraging  trend  toward  limiting  the  types 
of  nuclear  steam  supply  systems  being  offered 
by  the  vendors,  the  non-nuclear  portions  of 
the  plants  (by  far  the  largest  fraction  of  the 
Investment  made  by  the  utilities)  change 
from  one  plant  to  the  next.  In  my  own  mind, 
this  seems  to  be  an  unnecessarily  expensive 
approach  and  there  la  no  queatlon  that  It 
complicates  the  regulatory  process  when  the 
Interaction  between  the  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear  portion  of  each  plant  must  be  ex- 
haustively studied  in  a  safety  context. 

In  terms  of  the  bearing  ItseU,  tbe  most 
tiseful  step  I  oouid  urge  upon  tbe  utlllty-a(>- 
plicatioii  Is  maximum  openneas  with  UiXor- 
matiuu  In  its  possession.  Proprietary  Informa- 
tion may  present  special  problems  but,  with 
Unilied  exceptions  such  as  tlMit,  I  frankly 
believe  that  a  license  applicant  Is  best  ad- 
vised to  make  available  to  a  requesting  in- 
terveuor  the  greatest  amount  oX  information 
possible.  And  I  include  within  tbe  "avail- 
ability" category  Information  which  may  only 
be  arguably  relevant.  The  bearing  boards, 
after  all.  will  ultimately  detemUne  the  evi- 
dentiary admissibility  of  any  Information 
furnished  The  dividends  reallxed  In  en- 
hanced communication — and  In  simple  sav- 
ings In  hearing  time — ixuUe  this,  to  my  tblnk- 
iiig,  the  emiueuUy  seiisible  course. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Since  I  am  being  liberal  with  my  advice 
today.  It  Is  only  appropriate  that  I  save  a  tew 
words  for  the  representatives  of  envlroB- 
mental  organizations.  I  hope  you  will  be 
frank  and  reoognlae  that  these  organisations 
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have  been  Instrumental  In  rightfully  bring- 
ing to  light  a  naUonal  lack  of  ooneem  about 
tbe  environment.  As  a  result,  a  striking  and 
inwvenible  change  In  ttM  outlook  of  poUey 
makers  has  occurred  and  "ooneem  for  the 
•nvlronmant"  Is  no  longer  a  catch  phrase  but 
a  mandate  that  we  must  follow  and  enforce. 
Aa  In  most  matters  Involving  radical  change, 
adaptation  has  been  accompanied  by  the  need 
to  resolve  practlcai  aa  well  as  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative problems.  For  example.  In  the 
past,  a  primary  complaint  of  a  number  of  tbe 
environmentalists  was  the  Jurisdictional  re- 
fusal of  the  ABC  to  oonalder  the  full  environ- 
mental Impact  of  proposed  nuclear  plant 
licensing  actions.  The  grounds  for  that  com- 
plaint went  by  the  boards,  ao  to  ^>ealc.  with 
the  enactment  of  NRPA.  the  sutaeeqtient  Cal- 
vert Cbffi  decision  and  our  recent  procedures 
ImplemenUng  that  decision.  We  noa-  have  a 
system,  and  scope  of  review,  which  Is  truly 
unique  Insofar  as  environmental  examination 
of  Industrial  undertakings  la  concerned. 

The  baalc  question  confronting  us  now  Is 
whether  this  system  can  be  made  to  work  In 
a  fashion  timely  enotigh  to  serve  essentia] 
public  needs — or  whether  It  will  be  over- 
whelmed, as  some  are  fearful.  I  can  only  as- 
s\ime  that  it  Is  in  the  best  Interest  of  en- 
vironmentalists to  help  us  make  the  new  sys- 
tem work  as  they  have  repeatedly  stated  In 
the  peat  that  it  could  be  made  to  work.  Re- 
sponsible participation  In  our  proceedings 
and  a  recognition  of  the  practice  limits  of 
the  new  system — partlcnlasly  at  this  early 
stage — will  be  key  elements  In  this  regard. 

I  would  hope  also  that  the  emotionalism 
which  has  marked  the  approach  of  some  to 
the  question  of  nuclear  plant  environmental 
Impact  will  be  tempered  In  the  cold  light  of 
the  MBPA  review  process.  The  Commission 
fully  Intends,  as  Chalrnuui  Bchleslnger  has 
stated,  to  t>e  responsive  to  the  conservation 
and  environmental  concerns  of  the  public 
But  we  would  be  serving  no  sound  public 
pTirpoee.  and  defeating  NEPA's  ends.  If  we 
were  to  deal  with  these  matters  other  than 
throuf:h  the  process  of  dispassionate  and  bal- 
anced assessment. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  me  add  a  concluding  observation  on 
tbe  lloenslng  "crlata"  we  are  examining  this 
afternoon. 

I  harbor  no  Illusions  as  to  tbe  magnitude  of 
tbe  task  facing  tbe  Commission  as  we  move 
forward  Into  what.  In  a  very  real  aeiiae.  Is  a 
new  era  of  licensing  responsibility.  We  are 
called  upon  to  match  tbe  capabilities  of  a 
dynamic  and  complex  technology  to  tbe  ur- 
gent energy  and  environmental  needs  of  the 
country,  and  to  aooompllsh  this  within  a  le- 
gal and  social  framework  which  calls  for  tbe 
most  sophisticated  type  of  decision-making. 

But  meeting  the  challenge  which  change 
poeee  Is  hardly  a  novel  experience  for  either 
the  Commiaslon  or  you  members  of  the  nu- 
clear community.  The  Commiaslon'*  licensing 
program  and  tbe  Industry  It  covers  never 
have  been  static  Tbey  are  today  tbe  end- 
product  of  evolvemcnt  and  of  adaptation  to 
tbe  constantly  changing  circumstance*  of  tbe 
past  15  or  so  year*. 

Without  preteiuUng  to  special  insights — 
only  a  willingness  to  tackle  tbe  problems— I 
am  cautiously  optimistic  for  tbe  future.  We 
have  available  tbe  talent*  of  an  unusually 
gifted  group  of  people,  both  In  tb*  public 
and  tbe  private  sectors,  and  tbe  pressing 
needs  of  our  country  provide  an  uiuemltting 
reminder  that  we  have  do  choice  but  to 
succeed. 

OoMCBKas  or  tkk  Vnttio  Ststes. 
WathingtoM.  D.C  ,  October  IB,  1971. 
Hon.  JasTES  R.  ScMixsufscx. 
CKairmmM,  VJ.  Atomic  Snern  Commission, 
Wmahtngton,  D.C 

Dka>  Da.  Scm-BsiMcni:  I  am  eaeloeing  a 
copy   of    a    press    release    wlitch    1    have    au- 
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thorlsed  for  releskse  tbis  afternoon.  Tbe  press 
release  states  that  tbe  Subcommittee  on 
LeglsUtlon  which  I  chatr  wUI  not  report  the 
ABC's  bills  on  early  site  (BSL.  sasfl)  and 
ACRS  (H.R.  0285)  to  the  full  Omnmlttee  dur- 
ing this  sesitfon.  Tbe  reasons  for  that  decision 
are  set  forth  completely  In  tbe  praas  release 
The  press  release  also  rettetatas  several 
earlier  suggestions  by  the  Committee  that 
the  Oommlssion  act  under  the  existing  au- 
thority beatowed  on  It  to  make  procedural 
changes  in  the  hcenslng  hearing  pcwers 
which  are  long  overdue.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Conunlssloner  Doub  in  his  recent  q>eecb 
believes  that  corrective  action  is  neceeeary 

Although  these  matters  have  been  ixis- 
cu&aed  and  considered  lor  some  time,  tbe  re- 
medial action  has  been  alow  It  would  be  very 
much  appreciated  if  the  Commission  would 
advise  me  of  the  specific  procedtiral  changes 
which  are  being  considered,  and  the  target 
dates  for  their  Implementation.  I  would  also 
like  to  know  tbe  extent  to  which  the  senices 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  and  other  in- 
terested persons  will  be  used  in  this  effort. 
I  would  like  to  be  Informed  of  any  obstacles 
which  are  loreaeen  to  Implementing  the  pro- 
cedural changes  which  may  be  needed  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  public  ptarticlpatlon  in 
the  licensing  process  and  to  restore  vitality 
to  the  administrative  licensing  process. 

I  close  in  noUng  that  the  press  release  also 
stated  that  If  It  develops  that  needed  pro- 
cedural changes  will  require  additional  legis- 
lative authority,  the  Committee  stands  ready 
upon  request  to  consider  carefully  any  pro- 
posal which  the  Commission  forwardi  to  the 
Coiigress. 

I   very  respectfully   urge   that   this  matter 
be  given  priority  attention. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MlLVIN  Pucs, 
Oiairmsn,  Subcommittee  on  Legislation. 

Expectations   awo   Hx8i»oN8iBiuTnM   or   the 

Ndcliax  iNints-rsT 

(By  Dr.  James  a.  Schlealnger ) 

It  Is  a  prIvUege  for  ms  to  be  with  vou  tbls 
evening  at  the  Joint  Meeting  of  tbe  Atomic 
Industrial  Pomm  and  the  American  Nu- 
clear Society.  I  trust  that  my  remarks  will  be 
useful  to  yon  In  casting  some  light  on  the 
environment  In  which  you  will  be  operating 
in  the  years  ahead  It  baa  been  suggested  to 
me  that  there  is  some  curloalty,  even  eager- 
ness, regarding  my  atutudes'  and  what  I 
might  say  Ic  my  Arst  forma]  expression  of 
views  before  a  large  segment  of  industry. 
Consequently,  if  you  wtu  permit.  I  staall  dis- 
pense with  tbe  bsurage  of  compimaents.  rem- 
iniscences, anecdotes,  and  clumsy  Jests, 
which  are  customary  on  such  oocaalana.  atnoe 
I  wtah  to  limit  my  remarks  to  a  reasonable 
time,  I  shall  turn  right  to  tbe  subetaikce 

Despite  tbe  'wide  span  of  Interests  In  the 
audience,  tbe  focus  of  my  mnarks  this  cre- 
nlng  will  be  nuclear  power.  Initially.  I  shall 
concentrate  on  my  lm)M«sslotw  regarding  tbe 
status  of  the  nuclear  industry.  Later  I  shall 
IndicaSe  my  news  regarding  tbe  responsi- 
bilities Of  that  Indtistry — and  tbe  quite  sep- 
arate responsibilities  of  tbe  Atcmlc  Energy 
Commission  Together  tliese  should  provide 
a  framework  ol  expectations  regarding  tbe 
future.  And — hopefully — an  understanding 
of  the  Interplay  of  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties that  should  govern  our  activities. 

You  wlU  appreciate  tbat  I  have  bean  In  my 
present  poeltlon  for  only  two  months,  so  that 
much  of  what  I  will  say  could  be  classified 
under  the  beading  of  early  impresstons  rather 
than  a  complete  and  systematie  treatment. 
Nonetbelass  you  sboukt  not  take  these  com- 
ments llgbtly  on  tbat  soore.  You  will  also  ap- 
preciate tbat  I  eooM  to  tbe  ABC  'wltb  a  pri- 
mary background  In  tbe  national  security 
end  of  ASC's  re^Kinstbllltla*.  8o  I  am  fn«- 
pared  to  look  for  those  things  tbat  are  gt-ven 
emphasis    In   tbe   weapons   program      safety. 
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prwllctable  p«rfonnanoe.  high  reliability. 
thorough  and  painstaking  component  t««t- 
ing.  and  an  extenslvs  program  dedicated  to 
quality  aaeuranoe.  With  respect  to  nuclear 
j)ower  these  objectlvea  carry  clear  and  nec- 
essary Impllcatlona  In  regard  to  the  rell- 
riblllty  and  malntalnabllUy  ol  plants,  ths 
security  at  electric  power  supply,  the  long- 
run  costs  of  electric  energy.  Above  all.  they 
relate  strongly  to  the  safety  of  those  plants, 
which  continues  to  be  our  primary  respon- 
sibility to  the  public.  The  theme  of  quality 
assurance  Is  one  tbat  you  have  heard  dls- 
cuaaed  In  the  past;  you  will  be  hearing  more 
about  It  in  the  future— and  I  shall  return  to 
It  In  a  few  minutes'  tlnte 

I.    WHAT    tS    TH«    PUBSBirr    8TATT7S    OT    THX 
INDTJ8TTIT  ■> 

When  I  met  with  some  of  you  In  Geneva, 
my  assessment  regarding  the  future  of  the 
nuclear  Industry  was  optimistic.  It  continues 
to  b«.  Some  of  you  may  find  It  dlfllcult  to 
share  that  optimism — particularly  In  the  at- 
mosphere that  has  hung  over  the  Industry 
since  Calvert  Cliffs.  Indeed.  I  can  fully  un- 
derstand why  many  of  you  are  distressed 
Still  It  should  be  difficult  to  be  other  than 
bullish  about  the  long-run  future. 

The  development  and  the  expected  growth 
of  this  Industry  are  simply  remarkable  What 
iither  Industry  can  look  forward  with  the 
same  degree  of  confidence  to  a  growth  rate 
of  roughly  15"!  per  annum.  The  future  Ls 
spectacular — the  ultimate  future  The  pace 
of  achievement,  however,  will  depend  heavr.y 
on  two  provisos:  first,  provision  of  a  safe, 
reliable  product;  second  achievement  of  pub- 
lic confidence  In  that  product  Satisfying 
these  proviiios  will  be  a  demanding  task  But 
It  can  be  done.  If  we  recognize  that  11  Is  Im- 
perative to  provide  the  determination,  the 
resources,  and  the  organisation  to  meet  the 
challenge 

There  are  two  problem  areas  first,  a  set 
of  dllScultles.  probably  unavoidable,  reflect- 
ing the  "growing  pains"  of  the  industry,  and, 
second,  the  state  of  congestion  In  the  review 
process.  It  may  be  natural  to  ask  who  or 
what  Is  to  blame.  But  that  Ls  useless.  All  t>ear 
some  degree  of  responsibility — in  falling  to 
take  the  necessary  actions  In  the  light  of  per- 
suasive evidence  of  trouble  ahead. 

Yet,  If  you  are  Inclined  toward  gloom, 
think  for  a  moment  about  the  truly  re- 
markable achievements  of  the  Indxistry  In  a 
brief  span  of  time.  It  Is  just  18  years  since 
construction  started  at  Shlpplngport.  It  ts 
under  17  years  since  President  Elsenhower's 
Atoms  for  Peace  Message.  It  Is  but  15  years 
since  the  Commission  Inaugurated  Its  Power 
Reactor  Demonstration  Program.  It  Is  but  8 
years  since  Oyster  Creek.  It  Is  Just  5  years 
since  the  first  order  was  placed  for  a  1000 
MWe  ixjwer  reactor.  In  a  four-year  period. 
1963-li»«7.  capacity  on  order  from  the  indus- 
try increa«ed  fifteen  fold.  These  are  spec- 
tacular developments.  To  draw  an  analogy. 
It  Is  similar  to  the  entlrflL^^hlstory  of  com- 
merlcal  aviation  from  ilUy  Hawk  to  the 
Boeing  747  being  compressed  Into  leas  than  a 
score  of  years.  And  In  the  commercial  breeder 
and  the  fusion  reactor  we  look  forward  to.  as 
It  were  the  veritable  space  age  of  nuclear 
energy. 

Perhaps  In  some  respects  the  pace  has  been 
too  swift.  In  any  erent,  no  one  should  be 
surprised  If  there  Is  evidence  of  growing 
pains  Inerttably  there  has  been  a  shortage  of 
experienced  i>ersonnel — eased  by  the  supply 
provided  adventitiously  from  Admiral  Rick- 
over's  naval  reactors  program  It  was  not  In- 
evitable that  the  shortage  be  permitted  to 
persist  Some  utilities  have  purchased  power 
plants  t>ased  on  financial  considerations, 
paper  designs,  and  paper  calculations — with- 
out adequate  technical  knowledge  as  to  what 
they  were  buying  Over  time,  new  paint  de- 
signs have  t)een  based  upon  large  engineering 
extrapolations. 

Many    of   the   architect-eDglneering   firms 
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appear  not  to  have  assembled  the  needed  re- 
sources of  qualified  personnel  to  carry  a 
large  number  of  power  reactors  through  to 
the  operational  stage.  This  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant since  these  firms  may  be  attempt- 
ing to  rubstltute  for  daaigners.  and  for  cits- 
turners  are  not  sufflclently  knowledgeable 
or  demanding  to  oope  with  many  flrat-of-a- 
klnd  Items  and  within  an  expanding  program. 
A  consequence  has  been  a  wide  spectrum  of 
uncertalntlea  In  costfi.  achedulP.s.  and  plant 
performance — and  the  need  for  prolonged 
test  and  shakedown  periods 

Under  these  circumstances  one  should 
hardly  be  surprised  that  there  are  growing 
pains,  but  rather  that  the  Industry  Is  already 
»o  far  ahead.  In  this  connection,  neither 
should  you  l>e  surprised  if  the  Commtaslon 
lays  stress  on  dscipllned  engineering  and  on 
quality  assurance.  This  is  easenUal  to  the 
long-run  success  of  the  Industry — and  lu 
.satisfy  the  legitimate  public  concern,  which 
the  AEC  represents.  We  will  need  to  be  as- 
sured that  piping  is  of  the  highest  quality, 
that  pumps  work,  that  values  are  properly 
designed  and  operate  reliably,  that  weldliig 
aas  been  done  in  accordance  with  specltica- 
tions  and  that  radiography  cunhrms  this 
tact  Those  In  lixdustry  who  have  chlded  us — 
quite  properly — about  the  AEC  regulatory 
process,  kuow  full  well  tliat  yuu  have  rea- 
.lon  to  blush  regarding  some  of  these  aspects 
•jt  quality  assurance  Oentlemen.  these  en- 
gineering details  are  not  peripheral,  they  are 
the  heart  of  our  problem. 

The  focus  of  concern  should  be  the  likeli- 
hood of  small  accidents,  small  spills,  nn- 
planned  shutdowns,  power  Interruptions  and 
associated  higher  construction  and  mainte- 
nance cosu.  Potentially  these  could  be  the 
source  of  far  more  trouble  over  the  long  run 
than  the  poeslblllty  of  hypothetical  disas- 
ters. 

We  must  of  course  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the&e  hypothetical  accidents,  even 
though  their  occurrence  may  have  vLrtuaJly 
zero  probability.  But  we  must  insure  that 
such  consideration  does  not  unduly  divert 
our  limited  resources  In  management  and 
technical  personnel  from  adequate  attention 
to  the  unglamorouB  engineering  tasks  that 
constitute  the  heart  of  the  safety  problem- — 
and  the  heart  of  your  commitment  to  pro- 
duce reliable  power.  We  regard  It  as  vital 
that  purchasing  utilities  acquire  trained 
personnel  atid  technical  expertise,  that  they 
tieoome  knowledgeable  and  demanding  cus- 
tomers— to  loaure  tbat  they  receive  full  value 
for  the  dollar  expended,  to  avoid  power  inter- 
ruptions, to  insure  that  plants  can  and  will 
be  properly  maintained,  and,  among  other 
things,  to  avoid  relying  on  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  to  perform  this  critical 
task.  Moreover,  we  are  confident  that  reliable 
power  reactor  vendors  want  nothing  more 
than  a  knowledgeable  and  demand! ug  cus- 
tomer. 

II.     WHAT    IS    THC    AEc'S    BOI.S7 

There  is  another  aspect  to  growing  pains 
which  casts  light  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Industry  and  the  Commission 
Some  of  you  may  feel  that  Calvert  ClllTs  was 
ft  watershed  event  In  other  respects — that 
the  Court's  decision  should  have  been 
fought,  that  by  falling  to  appeal  the  deci- 
sion and  by  issuing  regulation  in  conformity 
with  the  courts  decision  the  Atomic  Energy 
Oommisslon  was  admitting  that  it  was 
wrong,  that  the  whole  eet  of  events  was 
tantamount  to  the  AEC's  abandoning  the 
Industry.  In  light  of  the  historical  climate 
in  the  Industry,  this  Is  an  understandable 
response  Prom  Its  Inception  the  Atomic  Ei\- 
ergy  Commission  has  fostered  and  pro- 
tected the  nuclear  Industry.  Looking  back 
one  can.  I  think,  say  that  this  was  the 
right  policy  for  that  historical  epoch.  The 
policy  permitted  a  new  and  vital  technology 
to  be  exploited:  It  created  an  Industry  and 
then   protected   the   industry  as   it   grew   to 
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relative  maturity.  But  that  Industry,  tnao- 
far  as  it  Involves  the  exploitation  of  light 
water  reactor  technology,  should  now  be  on 
a  self-sustaining  basis  Thoae  of  you  who 
regard  the  response  to  the  Calvert  Cliffs  as 
Indicating  a  climatic  change  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  industry  and  the  AEC 
could  weU  be  right,  though  perhaps  for  the 
wrong  reason  The  move  toward  greater  self- 
reliance  for  the  industry  had  a  certain  his- 
toric inevitability.  Such  a  procees  is  always 
painful.  It  is.  however,  necessary  One  result 
will  be  that  you  should  not  expect  the  AEC  to 
fight  the  industry's  political,  social,  and 
commercial  battles  These  are  your  tasks — 
the  tasks  o!  a  self-reliant  industry 

The  logic  Is,  I  think,  quite  clear  This  is 
no  longer  an  infant  industry;  it  is  rapidly 
approaching  mature  growth.  The  history  of 
the  tariff  Is  replete  with  brawling,  vigorous 
industries  continuing  to  demand  protection 
appropriate  to  the  years  of  early  growth, 
when  the  stage  of  infancy  had  long  since 
been  passed. 

In  this  regard  the  thrust  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964  can  readily  be  mlsKxin- 
strued.  The  concept  of  "promoting,"  Implicit 
In  the  act,  is  an  elastic  one.  It  can  be  inter- 
preted, quite  properly,  to  mean  that  the  AEC 
has  reepouslblllty  aggressively  to  develop 
new  or  Improved  technical  options  which 
may  be  exploilted  for  public  use  It  can  be 
Interpreted,  quite  improperly,  I  believe,  to 
suggest  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlsalun 
should  Indulge  in  promotional  activities  on 
behalf  of  well-establlahed  industrial  sectors. 
Perhaps  the  phraseology  Is  obsolescent.  In 
any  event  the  word  "promotional  '  has  served 
to  confuse  some  sections  of  the  government, 
the  industry,  and  the  public  regarding  the 
proper  role  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  this  mature  stage  of  the  industry's 
development. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commlision  vigorously  to  develop  new 
technical  options  and  to  bring  those  options 
to  the  point  of  commercial  application.  It  Is 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
CommLsslon  to  solve  Industry  s  problems 
which  may  crop  up  in  the  course  of  com- 
mercial exploitation,  Tbat  Is  Industry's  re- 
sponsibility, to  be  settled  among  industry. 
Congress,  and  the  public.  The  AEC'b  role  lb  a 
more  limited  one,  primarily  to  perform  as  a 
referee  serving  the  public  interest  I  migJ.t 
add  that  It  ts  to  Industry's  long-run  ad- 
vantage that  the  public  has  high  confidence 
that  the  AEC  will  appropriately  perform  Its 
role   In   this   regard. 

In  the  weeks  since  I  came  Into  this  Job  I 
have  been  Impressed  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions by  the  failure  In  the  Industry  and  In- 
house  properly  to  distinguish  between  the 
role  and  responsibilities  of  Industry  and  the 
separate  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  AEC 
In  the  future  I  trust  the  distinctive  respon- 
sibilities of  a  government  agency  will  be- 
come more  sharply  et<;hed  In  the  minds  of  all 
of  us  I  have  suggested  some  of  my  concerns. 
let  me  be  more  precise 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  does  not 
sell  power  reactors  We  are  a  by-stander. 
sympathetic  I  trust.  The  selling  of  power 
reactors  Is  a  concern  of  the  vendors;  the 
decision  to  buy  that  of  the  utilities  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  Issued  projec- 
tions indicating  150.000  KTWe  Installed  by  the 
end  of  1980  We  are  Interested,  of  course,  but 
It  is  a  projection  not  a  target  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  If  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
130.000  rather  than  180.000,  or  160.000  for 
that  matter,  that  reflects,  quite  property, 
the  decisions  of  Industry.  They  are  not  our 
decisions  The  AEC's  primary  responsibility 
is  to  assure  expeditious  reviews  of  applica- 
tions— a  subject  which  rightly  concerns  you 
and  to  which  I  will  return. 

Again,  it  is  not  a  responsibility  of  the  ASC 
to  supply  power,  even  nuclear-generated 
power  I  recently  read  an  EKI  study  seem- 
ingly based  on  the  premise  tbat  the  AEC  has 
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a  MspoBBlbluty  for  powar  producUon,  I  que*. 
Uon  tbat  ptwaOm.  VXSOXIm  mm  poww.  TIm 
rtOMtl  Pew  nfiiiiniMiwi  la  tit*  pnaMty 
agency  Boaasnisd  wt«k  pmmt  aopplj. 
gr«M  proriaa  tbm  tnmmwoA.  Tta< 
abiy  It  l>  tiM  AKTa  rs^oHrthiaty  to 
looal  fowmt  aopply  ooadltlosu  lato  aooouBt 
when  an  application  lias  before  tb«  ABC.  Our 
new  rasulatlocu  apacUlcally  r*oo(xUa«  tbto 
responalMUty,  but  I  inulOTaoor*  ttuit  In  tbe 
existing  atatutory  ftamawoifc  our  raapoa- 
slbUJty  la  not  tba  ovaraB  powai  auyply  " 
tion,  bat  aatlier  paorldtxic  tanhnWmt 
and  aaoiac  tbat  tbe  taobaok^  ta 
atelj  aad.aafdy  utUiMd. 

Tou  hava  utvrf  rtcht  to  damand  that  tba 
A£C  pacfocm  Ita  duUaa  aOclentlj.  If  extraor- 
dinary ooau  are  incurrad  because  of  tbe 
unduly  alow  ranetiontec  of  ABC  proeadorea, 
that  Is  our  probletB  and  oar  respoiMlfefUty  to 
solva  It.  It  is  not  oar  iai|iniia1Mllj.  hooaiat. 
If  a  uUUty  aaooontcn  uaaattelpatad  ooata 
beoauaa  of  a  faUura  to  do  Ua  Job  praparly. 
failura  to  comply  with  tba  prooedurea,  or  ba- 
cauae  of  a  chance  In  tha  law.  We  are  cym- 
patbetlc;  we  understand  your  problem,  but 
It  Is  your  proUora. 

Finally — and  let  me  undataoore  tkto  point — 
It  ta  not  tbe  ABC  rsaponsltalltty  to  IgiKire 
In  your  bebaU  aa  Indloatian  «r  Onugnwiiwial 
intont,  or  to  tgnore  tba  oovrta.  We  bavo  bad 
a  fair  amount  of  advice  on  how  to  arada  tbe 
clear  mandate  of  the  federal  coiu-ta  It  Is 
advice  that  we  did  not  thmk  proper  to  accept. 
If  you  regard  tbe  leglsUtlve  or  jwHelal  nmine- 
work  aa  oxtrame  or  onworkmbla,  you  have  a 
rlear  lanady  tbrooi^  tba  aeakii^  (tf  l^la- 
latlva  rauef .  We  aympathlae  with  tbe  diAouI- 
ties  that  you  are  facing,  but  we  have  no 
intention  of  evading  our  responalbLUtles  un- 
der the  law. 

Since  these  difllcultlee  stem  from  the  en- 
hanced ooBoem  about  tbe  envlronsnent.  let 
me  say  a  few  words  on  that  subject.  Envlron- 
mentaUsta  have  rataad  many  taglUaaata  qisM- 
uona.  A  awmbar  bare  bad  maimara.  but  I 
bellav«  that  braadalde  dt«trlbaa  agaiaat  en- 
vlroncDontaUsts  to  be  not  only  in  bad  taste 
but  wrong.  I   baUevo  that  we  ataaU  raoelva 
from  the  raaponsible  anvlranmentallaU  eon- 
slderaWe  aasHUnua  In  reaolvtng  our  pnaant 
difflcultiea.  IXke  air  pollution.  It  Is  my  par- 
K>nal  Hirtgisnt  «ba*  whan  aU  envifonnaen- 
talista.   UMlndlnc  owrsslvM.   ha««  a   ohanoa 
to  assess  tbe  pontrl button  ot  Tinltar  power 
to  tbe  reductton  of  Ti'lr^ir  and  nltnyoa 
oxidea  and  parUculataa,   that  all   anvUon- 
mentaasU    will   appcvelats    the   advantages 
of  nuclear  power  In  relation  to  the  i«al  altar- 
naUvaa.  I  boUeve  tba  aigumant  o*«r  radio- 
active discharges  la  pretty  waU  off  the  boarda. 
Good  answern  wlU  atlU  have  to  be  provided 
.-egardlng  aafety.  transportatlan.  and  waats 
managaoaent.  MaoBorer.  the  responalbla  en- 
TironniantaUats  ai«  keenly  awars  that  the 
preeent  situation  can  boomaraag.  If  tbara 
are    power    Interruptions,    brawnouta.    and 
blackouts,  the  environnkental  movement  will 
pay  a  severe  prtes  a)oi«  with  the  rest  ol  ua— 
and  that  Is  the  situation  the  anvlronmaa- 
tallsts  wish  to  avoid. 

Dealing  with  Intervenors  is  a  tlme-ceBauai- 
lug  prooeas.  If  oat  Intarvenots  ask  appmpiiata 
queaUona.  albeit  aomewbat  rapettttouriy. 
Some  intarveiMrB  ant  daltbarately  ^nrhtittng 
existing  preoaduiaa  ta  order  to  eaaaa  <May. 
To  the  extent  that  4aUyli«  tartica  iteve 
been  used  as  a  tool  to  force  the  pti»via«on 
of  Informatlao  that  the  Inter  veisurs  may  feel 
that  they  have  been  Imiwopariy  daolad.  tt  U 
undentaadable.  TWra  ta  a  dUvet  way  oT  daal- 
ing  with  this  problem.  To  the  extent  tbat  da- 
llying tactles  ha«e  bean  aai|>k>ywl  abaeily  for 
the  purpoas  ot  delar.  to  pat  oC  nonth-by- 
montb  or  yaar-by-yaar  tba  tipMallnii  of 
plants  and  twpoali^  ooata  on  ladaat^  and 
the  public.  It  oaaaoC  ba  oondonad. 

BnvlronmentaUsta  taave  alao  been  inlaC^ 
questions  that  transcend  the  Issoaa  Invalved 
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In  iadlTidual  plaata.  The  qoaatton  baa  baan 
rataed.  by  Mlcbaai  MoClaakoy  of  tba  atarra 
OHib  aamig  atliaia,  wlnil^ai  our  aotlati  for 
SMvtiiinaiHMU  Mbaaaa  ntwad  broadly  ongbt 
not  curb  tta  appattta  far  aBatnr  and  far  aiae* 
trto  povar.  It  la  a  lagMlaaato  aoetal  tpwlltwi 
U  la  no*  naraasonable  to  qaaattoB  wtoetber 
neon  signs  or  evwn  alrrinii<Hti"nl  ng  aia  aaaan- 
ttal  ingrodlantB  In  tlia  *m«»««^^  way  ot  Ufa. 
Mioca  foulBiBantany  It  la  not  unthinkable 
to  iB^otia  whothar  anargy  prodaetktt  tfKwild 
*"  """^  aolely  In  rsiponas  to  aaaAet 

of  yon  I  aoipoaa  ha**  atn»« 

news  on  tbiB  laattar.  Sou  Bboold  ba  pr^arad. 
wbanovar  tba  aiBifty  arlaaat  to  preaant  yow 
poaltton  to  the  public  Just  aa  the  Slaraa  Club 
doaa — and  I  suspect  that  at  this  reading  you 
are  lUealy  to  have  tba  pnbUe  wttb  you. 

Whatever  the  private  vtsws  of  the  Com- 
mustnsiaia.  It  «awid  seem  to  me  Inappmpri- 
ate  for  tba  Atooale  Knatgy  Ooaunlaakm  to 
take  a  poaltton  ca  ttila  laaaa.  Tbe  AKC  ahould 
be  offlclaliy  nautial.  It  la  tbe  ASC^  mlaslon 
to  provide  energy  options  that  wUl  serve 
public  needs — In  whatever  manner  the  pub- 
lic prescribes  tboaa  naada.  The  AEC  lacks  au- 
thority and  consequently  should  avoid  be- 
coming entangled  In  tbe  determination  of 
broad  social  Issues  of  this  type. 

m.  rUTUKK  PXOSPECTS 


Let  me  address  one  more  issue  as  I  draw 
to  a  coDoiuslon.  In  the  raaeUon  to  Calvert 
Cliffs  It  has  been  remarkably  clear  that  the 
utility  Industry  does  not  relish  operating  in 
the  spotUgbt  of  publie  attention.  The  tradi- 
tional ways  of  doing  business  seem  prefer- 
able. A  utUlty  could  get  on  with  the  Job  of 
Installing  a  100  or  aao  megawatt  fcmll- 
rueted  plant  and  nobody  reaUy  needed  to  be 
consulted  save  for  the  profMrty  owners  and 
the  looal  authorlUaa.  who  could  be  dealt  wltb 
ona  private  basis.  Nowadays  every  plant 
seems  to  be  drawn  Into  pUMlc  controversy 
1  can  undeiatand  the  noatalgia.  Tbe  oM  waya 
wv*  neater  and  more  eBdent,  at  least  In  a 
Umltad  aenae.  But  this  ta  1B71.  We  are  raor* 
crowded.  There  is  a  heightened  puMtc  sensi- 
tivity on  environmental  Issuaa— an  liMtst- 
ence  by  the  public  that  It  be  consulted.  We 
Shan  an  have  to  learn  to  operate  under  theae 
changad  condltlOBa.  Ton  wUl  not  only  have 
to  ofierata  in  tba  glare  of  pubUoKy.  you  win 
have  to  take  your  ease  to  the  public.  I>a  not 
expect  us  to  do  tials  for  you. 

I  have  baaul  tba  obarga  tbat  tba  AEC  has 
bean  "oT«r-raactlng."  Tbe  naw  nculatiMia 
are  tough:  you  wUl  agree,  bowevn.  that 
they  ooaaply  with  the  apmt  of  the  court's  de- 
cision. WUto  Otey  are  toogh.  they  are  'work- 
able. I  aa  aorpnaed  and  ooneemed  thereftira 
by  tba  attnode  of  dlaoouiagenMoit  to  wblcb 
I  refsrrad  pravloualy.  Hiaaa  new  rogulattona 
preaant  no  insu|>erabie  dilBeultles,  tf  you  will 
get  on  with  your  part  of  tbe  Job  and  we  gat 
on  with  ours.  For  our  part,  we  shall  make 
every  effort  to  minimise  the  time  to  be  ab- 
sorbed In  tbe  review  prooeas.  Some  oom- 
ponente  of  the  review  eaa  be  carried  ota  in 
paxauai  lataHr  than  In  aarlaa.  A  anltabla  eoat- 
baaaat  starry  eaa  ninwMUy  ba  darr^opad  on 
the  order  of  t«o  moatba.  parttoulatly  if  than 
U  a  suitable  XonaaC  niara  ata  scores  of  quel- 
Iflad  Individuals  who  can  do  the  requisite 
work.  The  coafwlll  be  rainlaeule  in  Mlatlon 
to  tba  total  eoat  of  a  plant— or  in  i^atlon 
to  tba  ooat  of  dataya.  Yoa  wm  need  guldalinea 
fO:-  audi  atadlaa  and  yoa  Miall  bava  them. 

**  there  are  rnrtlsas  eoBvaiaatlaMa  about 
one  or  even  two  years  delay  and  wa  all  alt  on 
our  bands,  tba  daUys  will  ba  andlaw.  Let  ua 
not  tft  back  and  faU  to  take  tba  atapa  Indi- 
oated  In  tlia  ragulatlona — and  tate  them  aa 
•aqiedlttaualy  as  possible,  m  tbla  napoet  I 
«Mi  «■■■>  yon  the  ABC  'wni  aiaha  ovary  tf - 
tart  ta  aaeva  the  p^iar  aim  p-nraailli^ii  rtfmg 
qolekly.  But  In  aoaaa  altaatloaa  «a  ean  only 
follow  yoor  lead.  Bar  example,  hew  many  of 
you  have  iUed  show-cause  ordam  with  re- 
gard to  ceasing  construction  on  yotir  pUnta? 
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We  are  atUl  awaiting  raquaats  to  go  to  one 
percent  powir  or  twenty  percent  which  is 
permitted  under  the  ragillatlans. 

We  oan  naaar'  act  on  z«<|uaaU  tbat  are  not 
tranamlttad  to  as.  HaadMlVlng  win  serve 
no  puripoae.  Aa  X  maaaltad  earlier,  a  great 
deal  can  be  anonmpllahed  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  legulaUuiia.  Balf-btip  ta  ttic  best 
help.  In  tbe  abmnaa  of  adaquata  reaponae 
from  tbe  Industry  tbe  queatton  of  Just  who 
It  la  that  la  "ovar-reaettng"  wlu  be  more 
rsedPy  leaolved. 

Mow.  same  of  my  wmxla  taava  baan  akrong 
and  »fman  of  my  msasaga  baa  not  baan  eaaUy 
palatable.  Tou  may  have  aeneludad  that  I 
have  ^tent  too  much  time  dtaeuaalac  'why 
your  e;^>ectatlon8  may  ba  pitched  too  high 
and  why  your  aeUona  have  been  pnebed  too 
low.  You  may  also  have  felt  tbat  I  have  spent 
too  UtOe  ttnss  dlaiiiiaali^  tias  iaa|iwiallil1lllia 
of  tba  Aaa  Ton  are  right.  But  yon  abouM 
alao  uiMliaalaiul  that  wa  have  a  fBU  anna- 
daUon  of  the  fTrmldatHa  jab  iTitail  of  aa.  I 
have  indicated  the  respects  In  which  the 
rasponsibiUtles  of  the  Commission  and  In- 
dustry should  be  viewed  and  empbaalxed.  A 
government  agency  baa  aeparate  raspoualbiu- 
t*es.  dUrtlneC  from  tbeae  of  tndnatry.  What 
•rethose  rsepon^bBiUea?  The  lltat  ta  to 
miMlnat  Its  bualnaaa  in  an  oSeiant  mannar.  ao 
tbat  we  are  nM  the  aooroa  of  daiay.  nte 
second  ta  to  avoid  "^'ti'^ng  the  rules  of 
the  game  for  other  than  sound  reasons.  Tou 
have  every  rl^t  to  '^^Ttnd  that  of  us. 

Tou  have  a  right  to  demand  that  llc«DBlng 
reviews  be  expedmooaiy  carried  out.  Im- 
provements clearly  arc  needed.  But  thto  ta 
a  task  whlcb  requlrea  aetian  on  both  our 
parte,  rat  wxampla.  In  IMg.  tbe  Inaamai 
Study  Oroup.  astaWlaliail  by  the  Oata- 
miaatoB  to  review  ita  Bagalatory  Pn^ram. 
after  consulting  at  length  with  aU  st^ments 
of  the  nuclear  industry,  reported  that: 

"The  lack  of  a  oomprahenalve  art  of  retal- 
iatory aafety  crlterta  and  tnduatry  oodea  and 
standards  Mating  to  tbe  aafety  of  nndear 
power  plnnta  oontrtbutoa  to  tbe  uaeertaiaty 

f  !'"■ 1 1*   lagulaaary  laquiramenta  and  to 

the  length  of  ttaas  >oquired  to  conduct  regu- 
latory aafa^  evaluaOoas." 
It  cQocludad  that; 

"73aace  ta  an  urgent  need  for  sutetantially 
increased  parUdpatlon  and  stu>port  of  these 
eiforta  by  sOl  aegmanta  of  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry, aepedany  tbe  utlBttaa.** 

While  Bome  ImprovaaMnta  bava  been 
made.  It  la  mmetfcMam  elaar.  that  tba  need 
In  thta  ansa  haa  not  been  mat.  and  that 
greatly  iataaalAsd  effort — on  both  tMK 
parts— is  nsidsd  to  davatop  nuclear  Industry 
criteria  aad  standarda. 

In  thta  and  other  raapects  I  have  dted  a 
determination  to  do  our  Job  l>etter.  In  many 
areas  we  have  already  taken  or  initiated  the 
aettona  neeeaaary  to  a(r«!«tbea  and  at«- 
mant  our  napaftMrWda  to  «o  Utfa.  Wa  Intend 
to  radoxUHe  <nn'  eBBTta.  Hxm  la  the  view  that 
we  ean  baa*  be  of  help  to  the  nneiear  imtua- 
try  aad  tlm  public  by  oarrytng  out  our  own 
re^KinatbUttlaa  eflactivaly.  I  tbink  tba  skore 
you  rritect  on  the  atatter  that  ta  reaUy  all 
that  you  require  Ikom  a  government  agency 
^^Wfa   regard    to    yotn-   'WM -established    pro- 


I«t  me  ralteiato:  the  Atomic  Kaergy  Oom- 
mtaslan.  Ilka  any  govmnmant  agency,  exists 
to  serve  the  public  Interest.  The  pobUc 
Interset  may  overlap,  but  H  ta  not  ooind- 
dent  with  private  interaata.  Private  Inttiimtu 
may.  and  Indeed  tbrot^^i  the  opetatton  of 
the  wen-known  Invlatbla  hand  are  Uktiy 
to,  serve  the  pnbile  totes eata.  Tba  atottva- 
tton  ta  dtnaiaat.  The  i«la  of  a  govamment 
agency,  deatgaatt  to  acblava  aad  anteea  pub- 
lic goals,  U  dlattnet.  Tat,  aa  tba  Atonla 
Knatgy  OoBimlMloa  paaforma  ita  puMte  nde. 
I  beliera  tbat  it  will  haip  you  to  aehteve 
your  legnimate  and  hmg-run  objectlvea. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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nUSB  FBSBDOM 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 


W  THE  HOU8K  CMP  RSPBKSDITATIVMB 

MonOaa.  Noveinber  I,  1971 


Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Bpe»ker.  tba  coa- 
tinulDC  tunnodl  In  Nortbern  IreUnd  ia 
deeply  daprwrrtng.  Tbe  bloodsted  than 
IB  the  Mtter  hwrvert  of  years  o*  d^"«- 
Ate  (ttacrimlnatlan  Malnst  a  Catbolle 
minority.  It  1«  an  echo  of  earUer  violent 
a^Mcti  of  Iriah  history  when  Irishmen 
Toee  up  to  protast  the  cruel  penal  laws 
which  for  eanturles  denied  the  rlchts  of 
Irish  Cstholles.  It  Is  tbe  otdlsaUoa  of 
puhhe  ofBclals  to  apeaX  out  a|»lnst  such 
dlgerlinln«tlon  whenerer  and  wherever  It 

occurs. 

Ever  since  the  treaty  of  1921  which 
officially  marked  the  separation  of  the 
six  counties  from  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
Cmthohcs  tn  the  north  have  been  denied 
the  moet  basic  clvU  rights.  The  Cameron 
reptvt.  a  1969  official  document  of  the 
British  Oovemment.  cites  examples  of 
this  discrimination  In  the  areas  of  local 
government  appointments,  local  govern- 
ment electoral  boundaries,  bousing  al- 
locations and  employment.  While  some 
measures  of  reform  have  been  imple- 
mented in  a  belated  effort  to  end  these 
Injustloes.  the  Faulkner  government's 
sodden  revival  last  August  of  internment 
policies  under  the  Special  Powers  Act  is  a 
monstrous  step  backwards  that  has  only 
IniUmed  longstanding  animosities. 

The  present  violence  and  state  of  mili- 
tary occupation  which  prevails  In  North- 
em  Ireland  cannot  solve  tbe  problems 
there.  In  the  face  of  the  Brltlsb  Oovem- 
ment's  inability  to  restore  an  atmosphere 
of  staUlity  and  Justice,  it  is  imperaUve 
that  our  Government  use  all  possible 
powers  of  diplomacy  to  insure  democrat- 
ic sdf-determlnatlon  for  all  the  people 
of  Northern  Ireland. 

Accordingly.  I  have  cosponaored  a  re- 
Mlutlon  in  the  House.  HJl.  663.  tnltiaUy 
introduced  by  RepreeenUUve  Hugh 
Csirr.  which  would  request  the  XJB. 
Oovemment  at  the  highest  level  to  urge 
Implementation  of  the  following: 

First,  termination  of  the  current  In- 
temmoit  policy  and  simultoneous  re- 
lease of  all  persons  detained  thereunder. 
Second,  fun  respect  for  the  ctvU  rights 
of  all  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  termination  of  all  political,  social, 
economic,  and  religious  discrimlnatioD. 

Third,  Implementation  of  the  reforms 
promised  by  the  Oovemment  of  tbe 
United  Kingdom  since  1968  including 
those  refonns  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment, bousing,  employment,  and  voting 
rl«hts.  _    .. 

Ptourth.  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
of  Northern  Ireland. 

Fifth,  withdrawal  of  all  British  forces 
from  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice  under  local  control  aecn>t- 

eMe  to  all  parties.  

Sixth,  convening  of  all  Interested 
parties  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
the  unification  of  Irdand. 

This  resolution  haa  also  been  Intro- 
duced on  the  Senate  side  by  Senators 
Edwaso  Kxamwor  and  Absaham  Rxsicorr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Throughout  the  history  of  Irdand's 
straggle  for  indwendenoe  one  notas  that 
the  iMdna  of  tbat  Btrucg]*  were  CatboUc 
and  Pnieatant  alike.  Ttaoe  is  no  Irrec- 
qrWt^if*  frletlan  between  these  groups. 
The  issue  at  stake  in  Northern  Ireland  is 
not  a  queetton  of  religious  preference,  but 
of  the  freedom  for  self-determination . 
This  freedom  should  pose  no  threat  to 
Protestant  or  to  Cathollo,  it  Is  a  goal  that 
can  only  be  achieved  through  the  co- 
operation of  both  sides.  Of  the  present 
violence  one  must  ask  In  the  words  of 
Teats: 
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Wm  it  for  tbls  Mm  wild  gMea  aprMd 
Tbe  grey  wing  upon  every  tide; 
For  ttila  thAt  all  tbst  blood  wee  shed, 
ror  thia  Bdwetd  PltBveraM  died. 
And  Robert  Bmmet  end  Wolfe  Tone. 
AU  tbst  delirium  of  tbs  bnTST 

—  (September  1913) 


ECONOMIC   UNCERTAINTIES 
PROLIFERATE 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  mirmsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  November  1,  1971 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now 
less  than  2  weHcs  until  the  end  of  phase 

I the  wage- price  freeze  part  of  the  new 

economic  policy.  On  that  date  the  lid 
will  come  off  suppressed  economic  forces 
and  there  will  be  a  scramble  by  each  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  for  rectification  of 
real  or  alleged  injuries  suffered  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  freese. 

The  scramble  will  be  unlike  any  we 
have  ever  seen  in  this  Nation's  history. 
And  It  will  be  compoimded  by  the  In- 
evitable uncertainties  about  the  effective- 
ness and  legality  of  the  Pay  Board  and 
Price  Commission  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  dislike  dragging  the 
word  "priorltres"  Into  my  remarks.  But 
the  economic  poUdea  of  phase  I  and 
phase  n  are  a  direct  reflection  of  this 
administration's  political  philosophy  of 
total  expediency.  In  my  judgment  the 
economic  priorities  of  this  country 
should  be  first — Jobs;  second — stable 
economic  recovery  and  growth;  third — a 
balance  of  reasonable  wage  and  price  in- 
creases that  support  those  priorities. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
economic  priority  of  this  Natioo  is  not  to 
squeeae  our  economic  llfeblood  by  reduc- 
ing, almost  overnight,  an  average  4.5  per- 
cent rate  of  Inflation  to  3  percent  or  less, 
jeopardizing  our  health  and  weU-belng 
to  Insure  the  reelectltm  erf  the  President 
in  1973.  This  Una  of  reasoning  also  ap- 
plies to  the  impounding  of  $12  billion 
In  ftmds  Congress  has  appropriated  for 
flacall972. 

If  the  President  Is  really  Interested  In 
creating  Jobs  and  getting  America  back 
to  work,  I  urge  him  to  fund  in  fuU  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.  This 
would  demonstrate  more  than  aaythtog 
elae  this  administration's  commitment  to 
stimulate  expansion  and  growth  In  the 
economy,  and  create  the  millions  of  Jobs 

the  Nation's  unemployed  need  right  now. 
Tbe  economic  Indicators  for  the  third 

quarter  were  dlnnal  and  the  President 


knows  it.  They  will  remain  so  until  the 
•dmlnlatratloti  deddas  to  iqMStd  the  $12 
bllUon  of  appromiated  funds  preaently 
Impounded  and  InstlU  ooofldence  in  the 
American  working  consumer  by  pro- 
grams and  policies  designed  to  create 
Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  calling  for 
this  type  of  economic  poUey  for  over  3 
years.  I  have  been  Joined  by  many  of  my 
colleagues.  Many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished economists  In  this  country  have 
bem  calling  for  this  type  of  econon^c 
policy.  Guidelines  should  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  Ud  on  wages  and  prices 
in  a  time  at  gradually  dissipating  Infla- 
tion and  we  would  have  be«i  able  to 
stimulate  soimd  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy, bring  plant  utlliaatioo  up  to  a  more 
healthy  figure,  Induce  consumer  confi- 
dence and  spending,  and.  above  aU,  take 
the  blatant  politics  out  of  our  economic 
policies.  This  administration  must  begin 
to  place  first  things  first 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  eminent  students  of 
the  economy  have  written  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Washington  Post 
of  October  31.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  these  articles  by  Hobart  Rowan  and 
James  Tobln.  They  represeat  the  most 
incisive  descriptions  of  the  very  rlAy  im- 
certainties  we  are  facing  as  we  embark  on 
the  imcharted  economic  seas  of  phase  n 
and  beyond.  ^.  ,      < 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  articles  in 
the  RscosD : 


Bnannoa.  ConavMOja  Edot  About 
lMr*CT  OF  Pkam  n 
Bpokeemen  for  the  Nlxon  »dmlnl»Uatlon 
are  toTlng  to  suggeet  that  tbe  recent  beer 
m*rket  »n  Wall  8tT*et  oMi  all  be  ettrtbuted 
to  'uncertelnty"  oyer  tbe  Pbi-e  H  oontroU 
opersUon:  that  once  the  new  rvlee  are  pub- 
lUhed  and  underetood.  the  etock  market— 
and  the  economy— will  rwume  an  upward 

march.  __  , 

But  thle  U  not  the  whole  etory.  There  i». 
indeed,  uncertainty  orer  the  nature  and  the 
funcUonlng  of  the  wa«e-prtoe  oontrote  »y*- 
tem  involving  a  Pay  Boe^  and  a  Price  Oom- 
mlMton.  There  la  even  a  chance  that  In 
mid-November,  the  AFL-CIO  will  walk  off 
the  Pay  Board  If  the  board  falls  to  approve 
•ubrtantlal  wafe  increaeee  In  1971  and  1872 
provided  in  existing  contracta. 

And  that's  Juat  the  domeeUc  aide  of  the 
New  Economic  Policy  announced  on  Aug.  19. 
Throughout  the  free  world,  there  U  great 
concern  that  Mr.  NlKm  has  touched  off  a 
protecUonUt  tide  that  may  envelop  every- 
body m  a  receealon. 

But  with  or  without  the  New  Boonomlc 
Policy,  there  U  growing  oonoem  among  busl- 
Qaw  and  academic  economlate  that  under- 
lying trends  here  show  weakneaa. 

I  think  there  is  little  mystery  about  the 
sttuauon:  the  administration,  at  every  op- 
portunity, stre^ee  that  no  big  bureaucracy 
U  needed  to  polk*  price  increaeea.  because 
ther*  U  now  no  exoeaa  demand  in  the  eco- 
nomy, hence  no  threat  of  a  blaok  m»rltet.  as 
m  World  War  II  or  Korea. 

Hence,  they  aay.  If  care  U  taken  not  to 
push  monetary  and  flecal  policy  too  far.  the 
rlak  of  esceealve  purchasing  power  can  be 
averted. 

But  that's  a  declaration  that  the  economy 
wlU  be  kept  under  wraps,  below  capacity, 
with  •xeeaslve  tinemployment.  It  contradicts 
the  wtiftle  rmttooale  for  an  "incomes  policy," 
which  was  heatedly  adopted  to  allow  for  the 
stlmiUua  necsssary  to  get  back  toward  full 
employment. 

On  "lisst  tbs  Prsas"  two  weeks  ago.  Walter 
W.  Heller,  who  has  a  knack  for  putting 
t^lnga  suoelnoUy.  observed  that  the  Presl- 
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dent  "sounds  as  though  Phase  II  Is  designed 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  profits,  rather 
than  for  jobs,  and  I  think  there  has  been  an 
Irubalanoe  there  .  .  .  The  rhetoric  has  been 
going  the  wrong  way.  and  I  have  foirnd  too 
lltLle  attention  to  that  four-letter  word, 
■Joba'-" 

Former  Econcxnlc  Council  Chairman 
Arthur  M.  Okun  told  the  National  Econo- 
mists Club  the  other  day  that  even  assum- 
ing that  tbe  Preeldeut  U  Bu:«e8SfuI  in  his 
attempt  to  cut  the  level  of  Inflation  Ui  haU, 
the  uneoiployment  rate  will  range  well  over 
5  per  cent  In  1972.  with  Groes  National  Prod- 
uct running  $60  billion  below  capacity. 

Now.  ofllclally.  this  Is  not  the  way  the  ad- 
ministration sees  the  picture.  The  President, 
in  his  addrees  of  Oct.  B  announcing  the  Pay 
Board  and  the  Price  Commission,  said : 

"Let  Ufi  look  Into  the  future. 

"I  have  said  that  1972  will  be  a  very  good 
year  far  the  American  economy.  Let  me 
broaden  that  estimate  tonight. 

"The  coming  year  can  be  more  than  a  very 
good  year  for  the  American  economy.  It  can 
be  a  great  year  for  America  and  the  world. 

"It  can  be  a  year,  for  the  first  time  In  16 
years.  In  which  we  can  achieve  our  goal  of 
prcisperlty  In  a  time  of  peace." 

There  should  be  evidence,  fairly  soon, 
whether  the  President  has  called  the  turn,  or 
whether  Okun  is  right  In  saying  that  the 
nation   Is  "two  years  away"  from  prosperity 

By  the  4th  quarter  of  the  year.  If  coiwum- 
ers  haven't  shaken  their  doldrums,  there  Is 
little  chance  that  the  current  "coneensus" 
farecast  among  eoonomlsts  for  a  9  per  cent 
ONP  gam  to  about  $1,160  billion  can  be 
achieved.  And  there  would  be  zero  chance 
for  Mr.  Nixon's  "great  '  year,  meaning  unem- 
ployment moving  down  toward  4  per  cent. 

The  nation  has  an  enormous  stake  In  the 
psychological  attitudes  of  business  labor,  and 
the  consximer  toward  the  prosp>ect  of  con- 
trolling inflation 

In  recent  years,  the  consumer  has  demon- 
strated that  his  reaction  to  inflated  prices 
is  to  quit  8p>endlng — where  he  can — and  to 
save  more.  "The  pocketbook  doesn't  get  un- 
buttoned until  there  Is  some  assurance  of 
.stability 

Thus,  the  failure  of  consumer  spending  to 
expand  since  the  freeze  betrays  a  real  lack  of 
confidence  In  the  future  effectiveness  of  the 
controls  system 

People  seem  skeptical  of  the  Price  Com- 
mission's ability  to  control  prices  with  only 
a  limited  number  of  agent-^  Checks  In  retail 
stores  by  The  Washington  Post  and  New 
■Vork  Times  show  widespread  violations  dur- 
ing the  freeze,  with  mere  wrlstslapplng  efforts 
at  compliance 

Labor,  meanwhile,  seems  destined  to  "get 
theirs,'  almost  certainly  through  the  valida- 
tion of  existing  contracts. 

Herbert  Stein  Presidential  economist  and 
one  of  the  chief  designers  of  the  Phase  II 
Operation,  said  last  week  that  the  govern- 
ment, labor  and  business  would  have  to 
evolve  a  satisfactory  relationship  because  "no 
one  (group)  can  be  In  a  position  of  being 
responsible  for  tearing  It  (the  system) 
down." 

That's  certainly  logical.  But  whether  logic 
will  prevail  remains  to  be  seen.  There  Is  a 
danger  that  Mr.  Nixon's  Phase  II  will  fall 
apart,  and  as  Heller  said.  In  that  case  the 
President  will  have  to  set  up  a  goverrunent 
wage-price  board  to  concentrate  on  what 
Okun  calls  the  "whales"  In  the  economy,  or 
slap  direct  controls  on  everybody. 

It  would  be  much  better  If  Phase  II  Is 
moved  smartly  Into  place  with  a  decent  wage 
yardstick — fi  to  6  percent,  If  the  Price  Com- 
mission holds  a  tough  line  on  prices,  with 
adequate  enforcement  personnel;  and  if  Con- 
gress speeds  up  and  Improves  tbe  expansion- 
ary elements  In  the  tax  program. 

As  Heller  suggested,  everyone — and  that 
Includes  Oeorge  Meaay — ought  to  re-fooua 
attention  on  that  four-letter  word:  Joba. 
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Adminisihation's    OajCBLc    WrrH    Nation's 

KCONOMT 

(Dr.  Tobln  Sterling,  Professor  of  Eoonom- 
ics  at  'S'ale  Unlveralty,  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Koonomlc  Advisers  In  1901-62.) 
In  Imposing  wage  and  price  controls,  the 
Nixon  Administration  Is  taking  an  enormous 
and  reckless  gamble  with  the  American  econ- 
omy. Never  before  In  peaoetlme  has  an  Amer- 
ican government  subjected  virtually  every 
price  and  wage  in  the  country  to  legally  en- 
forceable ceilings.  Bow  wU\  a  private  enter- 
prise economy  pterform  under  such  sweeping 
regulation?  Boonomlsta  do  not  know,  and 
neither  does  the  Administration. 

The  Immediate  danger  Is  that  the  controls 
win  prolong  and  deepen  the  subbom  business 
recession  that  has  characterized  our  economy 
throughout  1970  and  1971.  In  terms  of  un- 
employment and  utilization  of  capacity,  no 
perceptible  recovery  has  yet  begun.  Recovery 
won't  occur  until  consumers  and  business- 
men increase  the  rates  at  which  they  Invest 
In  houses,  consumers'  durables,  and  bu^ness 
plant  and  equipment. 

Will  consumers  sp>end  more  when  they 
don't  know  what  their  wages  and  salaries 
will  be  next  month  and  next  year,  when  they 
are  still  in  the  dark  whether  they  will  receive 
wage  increases  already  promised  or  agreed  by 
their  employers?  WlU  businessmen  conunlt 
themselves  to  fiu-ther  expansion  when  they 
don't  know  what  past  and  future  cost  in- 
creases they  will  be  allowed  to  cover  In  their 
prices?  It  Is  no  answer  to  say  that  moet  eco- 
nomic units  in  the  country  will  be  subject 
oiUy  to  very  loose  surveillance  or  self-polic- 
ing Everyone  legally  bound  by  the  controls 
will  need  to  be  sure  that  his  actions  will  be 
defensible  If  challenged. 

The  uncertainties  and  confusions  are 
probably  at  their  peak  right  now.  The  Pres- 
ident promised  that  the  freeze  would  end 
on  November  14,  and  then  delegated  the 
design  of  Phase  n  to  a  Pay  Board  and  Price 
Commission  which  was  not  even  appointed 
until  October  33.  The  members  of  these  two 
bodies  must  now  agree  on  general  stand- 
ards, and  on  procedures  for  translating  them 
Into  specific  rules  that  can  be  applied  to  the 
Incredibly  diverse  transactions  by  which 
Americans  earn  their  livelihood  and  conduct 
their  affairs  It  will  be  entirely  understand- 
able If  it  takes  the  able  and  dedicated  citi- 
zens who  have  consented  to  serve  In  these 
agencies  a  long  tlnie  to  agree  among  them- 
selves and  to  spell  out  their  t>ollcles  with 
reasonable  clarity.  The  blame  will  not  belong 
to  them  but  to  an  Administration  that  acted 
with  decision  and  drama  but  without  fore- 
sight and  preparation. 

When  and  if  the  new  control  apparatus 
matures,  workers  and  businessmen  will  still 
have  plenty  of  reason  for  uncertainty  and 
caution.  Meanwhile  economic  activity  is  in 
special  perl!  of  receding  further  from  Its 
current  state  of  recession,  the  more  so  be- 
cause the  tax  reductions  that  are  supposed 
to  stimulate  demand  have  yet  to  be  enacted 
and  to  take  effect 

The  possibility  that  controls  are  per  se 
deflationary  la  not  commonly  appreciated 
The  reason  is  that  wartime  controls  were 
always  associated  with  insatiable  excess  de- 
mand and  over-full  employment.  Any  de- 
flatloruiry  by-products  of  wage  and  price 
regulation  were  welcome  though  fruitless. 
But  now  this  Is  definitely  not  the  case. 

The  Administration  wants  to  reduce  un- 
employment, and  Its  tax  reductions  will  give 
the  economy  conslderaNe  stimulus,  although 
the  corporate  tax  cuts  are  weak  so  long  as 
there  is  so  much  exoeaa  capacity.  TTke  stand- 
ard forecast  for  1973  Is  for  a  ONP  gain  over 
1971  of  $80-100  bUllon.  »-e>^  per  cent  Ln 
dollars,  perhaps  5-6  >4  per  cent  In  constant 
dollars.  The  coming  tax  cuts  are  responsi- 
ble for  only  a  part  of  the  optimism  of  these 
forecasts.  They  also  depend  on  the  debatable 
assumption  that  wage  and  price  oontrols 
WlU  boost  consumer  and  investor  confidence 
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and  increase  spending.  So  far  neither  sectin- 
ties  markets  nor  surveys  of  attitudes  and 
Intentions  support  Uils  assumption.  Much 
more  than  usually,  forecasters  are  groping 
In  the  dark. 

Another  reason  for  pessimism  about  re- 
covery in  employment  and  production  l£  the 
priority  the  President  now  gives  to  his  anti- 
inflation  objective.  The  only  definite  thing 
about  Phase  n  is  the  firm  commitment  of 
the  Administration  to  reduce  the  rate  of  In- 
flation beloir  STc  by  the  end  of  1972.  This 
commitment  Is  necessary  to  motivate  and 
Justify  the  revolutionary  extension  of  fed- 
eral fwwer  and  bureaucracy  We  will  be  hear- 
ing a  lot  In  the  months  to  come  about  the 
importance  of  not  overloading  wage  and 
price  oontrols  by  excess  denumds  in  labotr 
and  product  markets.  The  viability  of  the 
controls  will  become  an  end  In  Itself.  Mone- 
tary policy  will  be  very  cautious.  The  Pederal 
Reserve  Board  is  of  course  cozistralned  not 
to  let  Interest  rates  rise  But  that  should  be 
no  problem  In  a  sluggish  economic  environ- 
ment. The  Fed  will  have  several  reaaons  to 
lean  ag&lnst  expansion:  to  make  the  lives  cf 
the  wage  and  price  controllers  easier,  to 
assure  the  achievement  of  the  Inflation  ob- 
jective, to  avoid  large  declines  in  interest 
rates  that  might  be  politically  dlfflcult  to 
reverse 

I  have  argued  that  wage  and  price  controls 
in  Phase  n  .-u-e  an  Immediate  threat  to  re- 
covery and  prosperity.  In  the  longer  run 
they  will  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  sheer  administrative  lostd  on  gov- 
ernment, business  firms.  accountants, 
unions,  and  lawyers  will  be  formidable — 
determining  what  Is  legal,  obtaining  Inter- 
pretations and  rulings,  seeking  exceptions, 
holding  hearings,  enforcing  the  rules,  keep- 
ing records,  and  so  on.  Energy  and  ingenuity 
will  be  devoted  to  maneuvering  around  the 
rules — for  example,  inventing  new  Jobs  and 
new  products  to  dodge  ceilings  on  tbe  wages 
and  prices  of  the  old  one.  Even  more  im- 
portant in  the  long  run.  the  controls  will 
Impede  efficient  reallocations  of  productive 
resources.  The  story  of  economic  progress  is 
one  of  wages  and  prices  of  the  old  one.  Even 
more  lmp>ortant  In  the  long  run,  the  controls 
will  Impede  efficient  reallocatloiis  of  produc- 
tive resources.  The  story  of  economic  prog- 
ress Is  one  of  endless  shifting  of  labor  and 
capital  from  obsolescent  to  dynamic  Indus- 
tries Wages  and  profits  must  rise  In  the 
growing  sectors,  relative  to  those  elsewhere 
to  induce  these  movements  A  control  system 
will  almost  Inevitably  limit  changes  in  rela- 
tive wages  and  prices.  The  controllers'  main 
concern  is  bound  to  be  equity,  and  their  con- 
ception of  equity  will  necessarily  be  to  keep 
all  groups  as  close  as  possible  to  relative 
standings  of  1970-71  before  the  freeae 

Wage  and  price  controls  will  overload 
politics  as  well  as  administration.  The  busi- 
nessman or  labor  leader  with  a  grievance  or 
petition  will  turn  to  his  congressmen  and 
Senators,  who  already  have  more  "ombuds- 
man" business  than  tiiey  can  handle.  An  Im- 
mense new  area  of  economic  activity  will  be 
politicized.  Knyont  who  thinks  his  wages  or 
prices  are  unfair  will  have  a  visible  and  per- 
sonal target.  ITiere  are  some  advantages  to 
the  anonymity  and  Impersonality  of  a  market 
economy. 

And  why  are  we  emtMurkIng  on  this  risky 
course?  Before  August  16.  the  Constuners' 
Price  Index  was  rising  at  a  rate  of  4.4  per 
cent  per  year  (January-July  1B71).  Increases 
over  the  same  month  of  1070  have  been  4.6'* 
in  June.  4  47.  In  July.  4.5'",  in  August. 
4.36<'r  in  September.  As  the  Administration 
Itself  told  us,  there  are  signs  that  the  Infla- 
tion has  been  gradually  dectferatlng.  It  wotQd 
have  been  possible  for  the  Administration 
to  rely  on  voluntary  guldeposla.  to  continue 
the  wage  stabilisation  effort  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry,  and  to  adopt  an  agricultural 
policy  that  would  convert  the  year's  bounti- 
ful harvest  into  lower  food  price*. 
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Xnst««il.  tba  Admlnlstnttlon  has  under- 
taken *n  kdTenttiTe  in  a  oontroUed  economy 
dMlcDMl  to  "V^Trt**'  tb«  rmt«  of  Inflstlon 
from  4  pltu  to  3  mlnua  per  cent  per  7««rl 
Wtukt  an  the  great  benefits  of  so  modcat  • 
diserence  In  the  apeed  off  Inflation?  The  Ad- 
mlnutratlon  has  Mrt  told  ns.  The  erus  o«  In- 
flation are  unlTeraaUT  deplored  tmt  almoet 
never  deacrlbed.  One  may  sympatlilBe  with 
the  quandaiy  of  Jtidge  Boldt  after  hU  ap- 
pointment as  Cbalrman  at  the  Pay  Board, 
when  he  said  "Ttrwy  American,  howerer 
aophlsOcated,  knows  that  Inflation,  by  what- 
ever name  you  call  It,  is  a  yery  bad  thing, 
ai^  that  somehow  or  other  w«  must  And  ways 
to  contKd  It.  If  we  do  not.  disaster  will  cer- 
tainly follow  In  perhaps  /ormt  that  voe  can- 
not pretentln  undentand  or  contemplate" 
(My  Italics.)  To  mlUgate  slightly  an  unde- 
Qoed  future  contingent  ertl.  the  Admlnls- 
tratton  has  decreed  the  most  drastic  change 
la  the  nation's  peacetime  political  economy 
since  the  late  unlamented  NBA.  The  NRA 
also  subjected  prices  and  wsges  to  legal  con- 
trol, eltbougb  the  purpoac  was  to  raise  them 
rather  t-h»n  to  keep  them  down.  It  was  one 
of  Franklin  Booarvelt's  errora,  Lronlcaliy  one 
from  which  be  was  rescued  by  a  conservative 
Supreme  Court.  NLzon  will  probably  not  be 
so  lucky:  unlike  FDR.  he  has  his  own  men  on 
the  Court. 

yor  at  least  a  quarter  of  s  century,  econ- 
omists have  known  tbat  a  modern  industrial 
democracy  cannot  almultaneoualy  acbleve 
more  than  two  of  the  foUowlng  three  goals, 
full  employment  price  stability,  uncontrolled 
and  decentralised  determination  of  wages 
aiMl  prices.  In  desperate  search  of  the  second. 
thu  oountry  has  now  given  up  the  third. 
Many  wlao  rtghUy  or  wrongly  attributed  their 
eooDomlc  disappointments  and  mlsforturtes 
to  Inflation  are  going  to  dlecover  that  con- 
trols are  no  picnic.  The  frlgbtenUig  prospect 
IS  tbat  we  wUl  not  achieve  even  two  of  the 
goals:  we  may  end  up  wltb  only  the  anti- 
inOatlon  goal,  and  really  only  half  of  tbat. 
The  chances  are  that  we  will  not  soon  get  full 
employment  In  return  for  submitting  to 
controls. 

Priorities  have  been  distorted  once  again 
Maintaining  and  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  workers-  time  is  ultimately  much 
more  important  than  the  purchasing  power 
lit  green  paper  notes 
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weaken  the  nrst  Amendment's  strength 
"and  open  the  way  to  further  revision  and 
n^M***V!at>fiw  ht  Use  fttttav  sod  tharafore  en- 
dai^sr  osir  pnoiaua  ftuudrjaii  at  laUgtem  and 
raUgloua  liberty. "  TIm  Oasa««ntk>n's  Ctarta- 
Uan  litm  nuiiimlaBliiii  report  stated  that  au- 
tlKXIidnc  parttcipatVm  In  nmntanowilnatlnnsJ 
prayer  "opena  the  door  for  guveininant  to  de- 
temslne  irtiskt  Is  aeoaptahle  (irayar.  . .  .  Mo  gopv- 
emment  baa  the  right  to  detannlne  ettber 
the  plaoa  or  the  content  of  prayar.  To  au- 
thonas  government  to  Intarvane  in  the 
sacred  prlvUage  ot  pn;<er  makre  gorsrnmant 
a  Judge  of  theology  and  an  administrator  of 
rellgloiis  practlcea.  The  amendment  would 
enable  government  to  Impoae  the  limits  of 
'noEMleitomlnatlonallsm'  on  religious  prac- 
tices in  any  building  built  in  whole  or  in 
p>erty  by  public  funds."' 
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HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or    TOLAS 

IJ»  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRE8ENTATIVE8 

Monday,  November  1,  1971 
Mr  ECKHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  vote  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  191.  commonly 
called  the  prayer  amendment  The  Bap- 
tist General  Convention  of  Texas  mes- 
sengers— delegated— met  in  Houston. 
Tex.,  last  week.  The  Issue.  House  Resolu- 
lioo  191,  was  opposed  by  this  group.  For 
the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I  sub- 
mit the  foUowtng  wire  service  report  of 
the  action  by  the  Baptist  General  Con- 
rentlon  of  Texas : 

The  IjO  million  Baptist  General  Conven- 
tion at  Texas  liaBiiasrl  Thursday  lu  "opposi- 
unja  to  the  eonstlUttional  amend  menu  tr- 
rooeousty  ls*~tiisil  In  aoase  rhann-ilT  as  "prayer 
sokssidjaMCits.'  i^tm  halng  considered  by  the 
riiiiieai  ot  the  DaUad  ^tatas.  which  would 
reriae  or  supercede  tlM  First  Amendment " 
The  resolution  said  any  axDendment  would 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  csi-oroaMXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TIVEB 

Monday,  November  1.  1971 

Mr.  BOB  A^ILSON  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shameful  ouster  of  Natlcmalist  Cliina 
from  the  United  Nations  shocked  all  of 
us  and  brought  Into  sharp  focus  the  need 
for  improved  relations  within  the  world 
community 

For  several  years.  Robert  Letts  Jones, 
president  of  Copley  Newspaper,  has 
traveled  throughout  the  world  meeting 
with  political  leaders  and  newspaper  edl- 
toi-s  of  many  countries  and  discussing 
tiie  rolo  of  the  United  States  in  world  af- 
fairs. Tragically,  he  has  found  that  our 
esteem  has  been  on  a  steady  decline  and 
many  things  must  be  done  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  being  pushed  into  a 
second-class  status  within  the  world 
community.  I  Include  the  report  on  world 
affairs,  which  was  presented  recently  be- 
fore the  San  EHego  Kiwanis  Club,  in  the 
Record  so  that  our  colleagues  can  have 
the  benefit  of  Mr  Jones  valuable  ob- 
servations: 

WoaiJi  ArrAiBS  Repost     Fall.   1971 
As  we  enter  the  flnai  months  of   1971     we 
find  our  nation  In  peri! 

Under  such  state  of  stress,  the  burden  we 
carry  might  t>e  considered  a  dismaying  one. 
Throughout  the  20th  Century,  we  of  the 
United  States  of  America  have  been  loolied 
upon  by  the  oppressed  as  their  hope  for  sur- 
vival. Always  we  have  responded  to  the  call 
of  those  who  asked  for  help.  Always  wc  have 
been  the  protector  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  who  seeii  tt)  live  their  lives  in  peace, 
free  of  outside  interference 

However,  in  the  past  15  yesrn  wf  hsve  wit- 
nessed a  gradual  decline  of  the  esteem  we 
ouce  held  in  the  eyes  ot  all  nations,  friend 
or  enemy. 

We  are  part  of  a  new  American  society 
which  appears  ready  lo  permit  our  nation  to 
withdraw  from  responslbUittes  in  our  own 
hemisphere,  as  well  as  those  abroad.  We  are 
watching  our  once  respected  protective  mili- 
tary eatabllahmant  wlthar  as  our  enemy 
grows  stronger  and  more  belligerent  We  are 
experiencing  a  trend,  which  oontliiued,  will 
fade  us  into  saoond  daas  status 

In  sarly  June  it  wsa  my  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  34th  Congress  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  in 
Zurich.  Bwltcartand. 

Imprssalons  gained  on  my  European  visit 
left  me  with  a  deep  feeling  of  uneasiness  not 
only  for  the  dedlnlrig  Imsge  oT  the  United 


States,  hut  for  the  unfavorable  change  In  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  free  world  and 
the  aggreastve  Oemmtmlst  world.  A  global 
confrontation  oould  nnezpeetedly  smash  the 
fragile  relationship  between  the  West  and 
tbe  Russian  Imperialists.  Meanwhile,  Com- 
munist-backed 'local  wars"  continue  to  sap 
the  strength  of  America  and  our  allies,  while 
Russia  and  China  sit  smugly  but  uneasy  on 
the  sidelines,  supplying  their  satellite  fight- 
ing farces  with  arms — all  In  the  pattern  of 
"protracted  conflict." 

Tbe  balance  of  military  power  between  our 
nation  and  the  Communist  bloc  has  become 
uncertain  as  the  tmt  ted  States  has  moved 
from  the  clear  military  superiority  of  the 
1960's  to  bare  parity  In  many  categories  of 
forces  today,  bordering  on  a  secondary  posi- 
tion. 

Europe's  economic  situation  tends  to  be 
critical,  as  dose  ours  War  in  the  Middle  Bast 
smolders  dangerously  Everywhere  there  exists 
a  resistance  to  established  order. 

Kuropeans  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
United  States'  Inability  to  handle  our  own 
internal  affairs  Europe  fears  the  withdrawal 
consequences  of  our  world-wide  commit- 
ments. Our  nation  Is  developing  the  image 
of  a  major  power  so  obasased  with  peace  and 
problems  at  home  that  It  oo  longer  Is  favor- 
able toward,  or  oonoerned  with,  protecting 
iu  rights  aiul  InteresU  abroad 

How  can  we  avoid  second-class  status? 
Respect  for  authority  Is  respect  for  the 
ultimate  goals  of  American  society.  To  re- 
Icltidle  thU  respect.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
look  with  reasonable,  studied  optimism  lo 
the  future,  to  our  ability  to  adjust  to  changes 
In  the  basic  way  of  life  that  has  made  Amer- 
ica great,  and  to  the  Innate  potential  for 
creativity  and  greatness  of  the  individual 
There  can  t>e  no  progress  lu  the  nation  or 
the  world  without  law  and  order. 

I  am  proud  to  state  that  Ck>pley  News- 
papers have  contributed  slgiilflcautly  to  en- 
couraging such  a  needed,  positive  approach 
lo  our  current  problems. 

President  Nixon  u  quietly  but  competently 
disengaging  U.S.  military  forces  from  South- 
east Asia.  At  the  same  time,  he  stands  reso- 
lutely against  the  outcries  directed  toward 
shattering  United  States  foreign  policy  by 
precipitous  actions  which  would  cause  us  lo 
experience  further  loss  of  face  in  the  Orient 
The  President  has  erpressed  concern,  also, 
for  our  obligations  in  other  paru  of  the 
globe 

"The  day  the  United  States  quits  playing 
a  responsible  role  In  the  world,  in  Europe 
ar  the  Middle  H^ast.  or  gives  up  or  recedes 
from  its  efforts  to  maintain  an  adequate  de- 
fense force — on  that  very  day.  this  will  be- 
come a  very  unsafe  world  to  live  In  "  I  fear 
we  may  have  almost  reached  that  day.  Ho'w 
can  we  continue  to  cut  our  forces  on  which 
our  credibility  In  world  affairs  rests  so  im- 
portantly? 

As  I  have  cautioned  our  Copley  Newspa- 
pers executives  In  the  past,  the  sinister  ob- 
jectives of  communism  reach  deep  into  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Preoccupation  with  efforts  to  end  one  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  avert  the  renewal  of 
another  In  the  Middle  East  could  leave  the 
United  States  of  America  vulnerable  to  a 
new  crisis  in  this  hemisphere 

Negotiations  are  to  begin  soon  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  over  the  future 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  our  military  bases  in 
the  Csnal  Bone  and  plans  for  the  new  sea- 
level  canal  that  must  be  built  to  accommo- 
date Increasing  maritime  traffic  across  the 
isthmus 

Prospects  for  these  nsgotlaUons  are  not 
promising  The  canal  reprssents  a  potentlaUy 
explosive  emotional  issue  among  Panama- 
nians, an  Issue  that  will  be  explottad  by 
anti- American  propagandists  throughout 
Central  and  South  Amarlem 

A  isnawed  wava  ct  student  unrsst  U 
sweeping  through  LaUn  Amsriea.  This  Is  not 
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foreign  to  that  part  of  the  world,  however. 
This  period  of  student  unrest  began  In  Cor- 
doba, Airgentlna,  In  1018,  Immediately  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  Revolution  the 
prior  year.  The  goal  then  and  now  was  that 
university  students  mtiat  be  agents  of  politi- 
cal change  and  must  acquire  the  right  to 
administer,  as  well  as  determine  policies  for, 
the  universities.  Unfortunately,  too  many 
professors  and  instructors  foster  these  con- 
cepts. 

As  an  aside,  may  I  urge  a  group  as  Influ- 
ential as  you  to  conimunlcate  with  our  youth 
with  a  positive  approach. 

The  South  American  Andean  nations — In- 
cluding Chile.  Peru  and  Ek:uador — seem  to  be 
working  aggressively  to  put  the  United  States 
out  of  business  In  their  countries.  The  re- 
spect for  our  nation  there  fades  as  our  global 
stance  wavers.  We  have  not  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  U.S.  oompftoles  which  have  had  their 
facilities  expropriated. 

In  March  a  Soviet  plo'.  to  train  Insurgents 
was  smashed  by  the  Mexican  government. 
Venezuela,  too.  has  been  a  target  for  sub- 
version, financed  partly  through  Eastern 
European  Soviet  satellites.  At  the  same  time. 
Russia  Is  bolstering  its  foothold  in  Cuba  and. 
reportedly.  Integrating  Castro's  armed  forces 
Into  satellite  status 

Soviet  diplomats  assigned  to  Chile's  new 
radical-left  government  are  quietly  sounding 
out  the  possibility  of  building  new  port  fa- 
cilities at  Valparaiso  for  the  Chilean  fishing 
fleet.  This  would  be  a  lllcely  prelude  to  estab- 
lishing way-points  for  Soviet  naval  power  on 
.South  America's  Pacific  Coast.  According  to 
Eduardo  Frei,  Chile's  last  antl-Communlst 
president,  that  country  faces  a  "fatal  dic- 
tatorship" of  the  Marxists. 

Evidence  of  these  ominous  designs  empha- 
sizes the  worldwide  pattern  of  Communist 
subversion  and  a  growing  Soviet  power  de- 
termined to  excel  that  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  past  eight  years  alone,  for  Instance, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  transformed  a  small 
border  fleet  into  the  world's  largest  naval 
force  Only  recently,  the  authorltlve  Jane's 
Fighting  Shipe  reported  that  the  size  of  tbe 
Soviet  Navy  has  now  surpassed  that  of  the 
United  States. 

In  an  Interview,  the  American  editor  of 
Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  in  commenting  on 
growing  Soviet  naval  power,  said,  "What  la 
particularly  frightening  is  that  every  year 
we  see  a  new  type  of  surface  warship,  a  new 
class  of  submarine,  a  new  missile,  a  new 
electronic  system  or  a  new  radar." 

As  the  result  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  being  tem- 
porarily relegated  to  a  second-rate  sea  power, 
dangerous  pollUcal  and  strategic  implications 
tlireaten  our  country  and  other  free  nations 
of  the  world 

As  Congresaman  F.  Edward  Hubert,  cbalr- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
recently  warned  in  a  San  Diego  speech.  "The 
day  we  lose  control  of  the  seas,  the  security 
of  our  nation  Is  a  myth." 

Encroaching  Communism  persists,  too.  as 
an  acute  menace  to  the  peoples  of  West  Ger- 
many particularly  Weat  Berlin  Chancellor 
Willy  Brandt's  re-election  was  slim  Indeed  In 
the  divided  city's  March  election  where  his 
wooing  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  major 
Lssue  Bickering  over  the  meaning  of  clauses 
In  the  recently  much-heralded  four-nation 
agreement  over  Berlin  emphaaiaes  the  fragile 
nature  of  the  situauon  there. 

Yugoslavia,  under  the  defiant  rule  of  Mar- 
shall Tito,  has  been  a  Communist  fence- 
siraddler  for  3S  years.  Russia's  Breahnsv  and 
Tito  agreed  over  this  past  weekend,  however, 
to  "intensify"  cooperation  In  both  foreign 
policy  and  the  eoonomic  flald.  Tugoalavla's 
right  to  control  Its  Interxial  affairs  was  ac- 
knowledged,  as  well  as  that  naUoo's  aUtus 
as  a  nonallgned  nation  outside  ths  Soviet 
bloc. 

By  this  agreement,  Moscow  blocked  Tito 
from  beoomlng  an  ally  at  Racl  China. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  the  United  States  continues  to  move 
toward  a  phUoeophy  of  Isolation,  It  can  be 
only  a  matter  ot  time  until  we  'withdraw 
substantial  numbers  of  troops  from  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Tbe  reality  of  this  isolationist  attitude  In 
our  country  can  be  seen  In  our  moves  to  pull 
away  Amei^can  forces  from  Japan,  Okinawa, 
Korea,  the  Philippines  and,  of  course.  South- 
east Asia.  Our  ability  to  hold  on  to  bases  in 
the  Orient  Is  thus  weakened,  as  Is  our  diplo- 
matic Image. 

Recently,  the  world  was  surprised  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  announcement  of  plans  to  visit 
Cooununlst  China  before  next  May.  When  the 
President  embarks  on  this  Intended  "Journey 
of  Peace,"  be  does  so  against  the  backdrop 
of  a  quarter-of-a-century  of  almoet  barbaric 
behavior  on  tbe  part  of  Mainland  China's 
leadership 

The  President  will  be  forced  to  exercise 
diplomacy  on  such  a  high  plane  If  he  is  to 
escape  the  Communist  wiles  so  artfully  de- 
tailed by  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  In  1940 
when  he  wrote: 

"Our  tactics  are  guided  by  one  and  the 
same  principle:  To  make  use  of  contradic- 
tions, win  over  the  enemy.  opfKjse  the  few 
and  crush  otir  enemies  one  by  one" 

Only  a  month  ago  Adm.  John  S.  McCain, 
chief  of  tbe  U.S.  Pacific  Conimand.  warned 
that  the  United  States  must  not  relax  Its 
guard  despite  hopes  for  Improved  relations 
with  Red  China  and  other  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

"Without  doubt,  the  leaders  of  Communist 
China.  North  Korea  and  North  'Vietnam  are 
the  most  formidable  problem  Free  World 
diplomacy  has  ever  faced  " 

Many  Americans  have  deep  concern  about 
the  Red  Chinese  meeting  us  halfway  If  bet- 
ter relations  can  be  achieved.  If  tensions  In 
Asia  can  be  rediKjed  and  If  the  threat  of 
Chinese  nuclear  cs4}abUlty  can  be  diminished, 
then  the  statesman-like  move  of  the  Presi- 
dent wUl  be  more  than  justified. 

Altboi^h  the  long-term  effects  of  this 
meeting  may  be  unpredictable,  the  short- 
term  effects  already  are  numerous  and  mani- 
fest. 

Immediately  following  the  President's  an- 
nouncement of  his  decision.  Red  China  be- 
gan to  be  touted  by  some  news  media  as  a 
"giant  power."  Conversely,  the  stature  of  the 
United  States  has  been  reduced  In  the  eyee 
of  many  Asiatics  and  of  all  Conununlsts.  who 
regard  overtures  toward  negotiation  as  evi- 
dence of.  weakness. 

In  the  meantime,  something  seems  to  be 
afoot  in  Red  China  with  reports  tbat  Chlneae 
soldiers  have  been  called  back  from  home- 
leave  In  recent  days. 

Turning  to  another  part  of  the  world,  for- 
eign diplomats  and  military  sources  stationed 
around  Bast  and  Central  Africa  say  the  Dark 
Continent  soon  will  t>ecome  another  scene  of 
sharpened,  not  blurred  or  softened,  oold-war 
confrontations. 

Russia  and  China  have  footholds  through- 
out Africa.  Antl-Communlst  statesmen  are 
worried,  some  more  by  Red  China,  particu- 
larly In  ths  Persian  Gulf  area.  Red  Chinees 
have  secured  a  position  of  military  Influence 
in  South  Yemen,  whose  capital  Is  Aden. 
Tbat  strategic  geographical  position  controls 
the  sea  route  from  Sues  to  India. 

The  Soviets,  after  a  10-year  Russian  build- 
up and  gradual  Britiah  withdrawal,  are  mov- 
ing toward  gaining  a  dominant  position  In 
the  Indian  Ocean,  whloh  has  become  oiM  of 
the  crucial  bodies  of  water  In  the  world. 

Russia's  foothold  In  the  Indian  Or  sen  re- 
ceived nuOor  strengthaning  last  month  when 
she  signed  a  ao-yaar  peace  traaty  with  India. 
The  pact  aligns  Russia  on  the  side  ot  the  In- 
diana In  thalr  stlU  smouldering  dlsputa  with 
Pakistan,  a  country  receiving  miUtary  aid 
from  both  ths  United  States  and  lUd  China. 

If  the  Suea  Canal  is  reopened,  the  Sonets 
win  be  able  to  transfer  warships  back  and 
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forth  with  ease,  thereby  maintaining  a  com- 
manding naval  presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
without  establishing  too  many  costly  base 
facilities.  Thus,  fpr  the  first  time,  it  is  In  tbe 
Interests  of  the  United  States  to  keep  a  major 
seaway  closed. 

A  nation  that  Is  willing  to  test  a  nuclear 
showdown  over  Berlin  or  Cuba  is  not  likely 
to  rule  out  Berlin-type  confrontations  any- 
where. 

As  the  threat  of  world  conflagration  lingers 
In  Eastern  Etirope  and  Asia,  so  It  does.  also,  tn 
the  Middle  East  and  tbe  Mediterranean. 

The  forces  of  the  belligerent  Arab  nations 
and  Israel  are  experiencing  a  precariotia 
truce. 

War  clouds  darkened  when  Syria's  strong 
man,  Lt.  Gen.  Havez  Assad,  called  recently  on 
the  Arab  world  to  mobilize  for  war  against 
Israel. 

Another  Arab  strong  nxan.  President  Sadat 
of  Egypt,  has  been  equally  emphatic.  He  has 
repeatedly  warned  that  he  will  not  let  1971 
end  without  resolving  the  Middle  Bast  crisis, 
either  diplomaticaUy  or  by  force  of  arms. 
Sadat  has  also  stated  that,  if  necessary,  be  is 
prepiared  to  sacrifice  tbe  lives  of  one  mllhon 
Egyptians  to  liberate  Israeli -occupied  Arab 
territory. 

Israel's  first  prioniy  is  to  have  a  defensible 
frontier,  which  means  holding  on  to  the  Sin&l 
Desert  strip  and  the  Sharm  El-Sheikb  posi- 
tion 

But.  In  reality,  how  can  a  frontier  of  Israel 
ever  t>e  truly  defensible  while  the  Soviets  ac- 
tively expand  their  military  capabilities  in 
Egypt?  Today  Red  troops  assume  combat 
roles  and  man  land-based  airfields  on  tbe 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Mean- 
while, the  new^  Russian  fighter,  capable  of 
outperforming  the  American  F-4  Phantom 
used  by  Israel.  Is  now  operational   In  Bgypi 

The  Soviet's  growing  foothold  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  further  evidenced  in  Sudan  by 
Jaafar  Numeiry's  charge  that  the  Russians 
had  masterminded  an  abortive  coup  against 
him  in  July. 

With  a  formidable  Soviet  presence  In  the 
Middle  East,  Israel's  frontiers,  whatever  they 
may  be.  can  be  defetulble  only  If  the  United 
States  stands  ready  to  challenge  any  Soviet 
attempt  to  force  its  will  by  military  black- 
mail. But  with  the  state  of  mind  of  our  ita- 
tion  today,  are  we  ready  to  guarantee  such  a 
poeltlve  armed  response  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean? 

Trouble,  too,  seems  to  be  stirring  again  on 
the  Island  of  Cyprus 

Implicit  in  the  inflamnable  condition  of 
the  Middle  Bast  and  Mediterranean  is  the 
challenge  to  the  Weetern  World's  docnlnant 
interest  in  oil  Two-thirds  of  tlie  world's  oil 
reserves  are  reportedly  In  the  semi -circle  of 
states  bordering  the  Persian  Oulf.  That  area 
supplies  77  per  cent  of  the  oil  for  Burope  and 
80  per  cent  of  the  oil  for  Japan.  In  a  time  of 
International  crisis,  control  of  thoee  oil 
reserves  and  supplies  could  be  of  utmost 
strategic  significance. 

The  balance  of  p>ower  In  the  Medtt«rr»near 
and  the  Mideast  Is  swinging  dangerously  to 
the  East.  UtUe  is  ttelng  done  to  counter  that 
development  by  tbe  Wast 

At  the  same  time  tbe  Mediterranean  could 
become  a  Soviet  lake.  Our  Sixth  Fleet  new 
contprlsee  some  36  to  40  vessels,  all  but  uiue 
dating  from  World  War  II.  In  contrast,  the 
Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet  frequenUy  con- 
sists of  up  to  63  vessels,  all  modem,  with  twi.< 
guided  missile  cruisers  and  two  guided  missile 
destroyers.  It  alao  has  14  submafLnes.  three  oX 
which  are  nuclear 

Tending  to  worsen  our  situation,  tbe 
liberals'  drive  for  still  further  defense  ecv>- 
nomlas  means  that,  instead  of  laying  keels 
for  modam  ships,  we  are  forced  to  mothball 
existing  ones. 

Re-eatabUahment  of  the  stroogast  possible 
Amsrloan  naval  prsasnos  m  the  Medtterra- 
ne*m  Is  an  urgent  necessity  today. 
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The  turning  point  In  current  hlatory  tarn 
come  wben  the  Soviet  Union  •chleres  a  mlll- 
uu-y  force  tmfBclently  Bupertor  to  that  at  0»« 
United  States  to  foroe  a  global  aboirdown  by 
nuclear  Mackmatl.  Determination  hy  tbe 
Soviets  to  do  ao  is  well  eatabllahed 

In  thta  regard.  Senator  Benry  Jfackaoo 
bluntly  warned  that  the  Sonet  bulld-up  of 
nuclaax  powei  aoon  wUl  have  the  capability 
or  deatroylng  Che  United  States  If  that  Red 
build-op  0oes  unmatelked. 

mranan  of  this  calculated  military  build- 
up by  ttM  Soviet  Onion.  Senator  Barry  Oold- 
water  beMevea  tlMt  tlM  United  States  has 
already  become  a  aeoood-rate  power. 

At  beat.  America  faces  a  withdrawal  frooi 
caaunitnMDts  and  from  a  poattlon  as  a  flrst- 
claas  power  unleas  the  United  States'  over-aU 
military  weakness,  particularly  as  conoems 
our  Navy.  Is  corrected  Immediately  and 
vlgoixKuly.  Pallure  to  do  ao  would  be  the 
worst  kind  of  Sscal  and  tiatlonal  Irreepon- 
slblUty. 

Unlaas  w  face  up  to  our  Immediate  na- 
tional obllcatlans.  we  can  expect  an  ac- 
celermtum  of  the  bacUng-down  process  In 
which  we  now  are  angi^ed,  as  the  country's 
will  Is  eroded  by  dlvlslveneas  at  home  and 
by  the  enemy  abroad.  The  cold  war  will  turn 
increasingly  warm  as  a  reetilt.  until  the 
challenge  of  power  will  ofler  the  United 
Ht&tca  the  choice  of  war  or  surrender.  In  my 
optulon.  however,  the  Cold  War  has  never 
let  up  alnoe  the  end  of  World  War  II 

Unleaa  we  respond  with  determination  to 
nveet  the  cbaUenge  of  today,  we  could  well 
have  to  laarn  to  live  tomorrow  with  the 
cooaequeoces  of  ^>enomlng  a  second-class 
power — lorofMl  to  a  nation  sworn  to  eliminate 
us  as  thre*t  to  Its  avowed  objective  of  world 
ducnliitttkin.  The  alternative  to  the  latter  oon- 
firqiienrr  Is  positive  action  now  to  rebuild 
and  modcrnlee  our  defenses.  But  the  level  of 
f  undLog  most,  llltewlse.  be  Increased 

In  our  situation,  the  parsllels  of  history 
are  distressing 

It  was  an  Isolationist  mood  In  the  1030s 
that  deprived  the  United  States  of  adscUTC 
defense  forces  and  Installations  In  the  Padflc 
In  the  Thirties,  too.  popular  and  govern- 
mental dlvlslvenea  paralyzed  France  In  the 
face  of  HlUer's  avowed  aim  to  conquer  that 
nation.  The  French  would  not  tlstea  to  the 
warnings  or  heed  the  pattern  of  aggression 
of  the  Nazis. 

The  outline  of  world  domination  set  forth 
by  the  late  Nlklta  Khruabchev  is  moving 
ckwer  to  possible  reality  than  most  Amer- 
icans and  Western  political  leaders  will  allow 
themselves  to  believe. 

Is  the  unfolding  of  the  roountlog  crisis  so 
surprlalng?  In  the  middle  'Ptftles  Khru- 
shchev referred  opeoly  to  "our  certainly  of 
victory  ■■ 

His  formula,  as  outllnied  In  the  U.S  News 
&  World  Report  in  19M  was 

I^ull   BossU's  enemies    with    talk   of   peace. 

Inaitrate  foreign  governments  and  trade 
unions,    seize    ptoweni    from   the    Inside 

Win    weak    nations    with    trade    and    aid 

Foment  revolutions  tn  "ootontal"  areas, 
agitate  race  hatreds,  make  trouble  every- 
where then  turn  It  to  Communist  advan- 
tage 

If  Ogbtlng  becomes  necessary,  let  satel- 
lite armies  do  it 

To  this  strategy.  Mao  Tse-tung  urged  the 
addition  of  terror 

We  were  reminded  again  over  the  weekend 
of  the  disturbing  scope  and  size  of  Russia's 
tnffltratlon  and  espionage  system  when  Oreat 
Britain  ordered  105  Soviet  oiBclals  expelled. 
They  were  only  part  fo  Moscow's  global  spy 
network,  one  element  In  the  tactics  aimed  at 
world  conquest 

In  summary,  the  world  and  the  United 
Hiates  in  particular  are  entering  dangerously 
crucial  times 

In  prevlotis  crises.  alUea.  time  and  our 
country's  resources  snd  power  have  per- 
mitted u«  s  grace  period  to  meet  major  na- 
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tlonal  emergencies.  In  this  nuclear  age.  how 
can  we  believe  we  would  be  allowed  the 
benefit  of  tone  to  marahal  farces  to  reqiond 
with  confidence  to  an  attack  or  the  threat  of 
nuclear  annihilation? 

As  the  United  States  faces  these  ominous 
trends  and  realities  of  the  1970b.  we  must 
draw  upon,  and  Inspire,  an  effective  demon- 
stration of  our  country's  basic  strengths 
which  have  been  fundamental  to  our  nation's 
progress  and  global  stature. 

We  stlU  have  an  abundance  of  natural  and 
human  resources,  much  of  which  remain 
unused  or  undirected.  We  still  have  a  tech- 
nological base  which  remains  the  envy  of 
the  world,  although  some  Americana  would 
choose  to  reltnquLsh  thU  great  asset. 

I  believe  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price 
to  remain  free  The  alternative  Is  slavery 

And,  finally.  I  believe  we  have  the  ualuraJ 
vitality  and  Innate  confidence  to  meet  suc- 
cessfully the  challenges  Implied 

Paraptirasing  the  famous  words  of  Sam 
Robs  In  his  poem  "Bring  Me  Men  To  Match 
My  Mountains."  I  suggest  the  United  States 
of  America  today  truly  needs  men  to  match 
the  problems  threatening  our  survival  In 
this  Increasingly  dangerous  world  of  the 
'Seventies 

I  don't  stand  alone  when  I  warn  as  I  do. 
Only  this  morning  columnist  Henry  Taylor 
•  rote  In  The  San  Diego  Union  "Our  dis- 
tracted country  now  stands  st  the  absolute 
mercy  of  the  USSR  —on  land,  on  sea  and 
In  the  air  And  unless  we  face  up  to  this 
overwhelming  fad,  Ood  help  the  United 
states  " 

Thank  ynu 


THK    DR     T     K.    MUSSEUHAN 
AUDUBON  SOCIETY 


HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  Ml— uoai 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPHESENTATTVES 
Mondaw.  November  1.   1971 

Mr  HUNQATE.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
my  earliest  recoUectioiu  oil  conxervatlcKi- 
IsU  and  lecturers  on  the  Audobon  So- 
ciety came  from  hearing  Dr.  T.  E.  Mus- 
seUnan  when  he  spoke  annually  at  the 
Bowling  Green  High  School  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  the  citizens  of  his  commu- 
nity have  honored  him  for  his  work  over 
the  years  on  behalf  of  the  Audubon 
Society 

1  From  the  Qulncy  (111.)  Herald-WhIg. 

Oct    22.  10711 

SocisTT  IB  Nami*  roa   "TE" 

The  Dr  T  E  Musselman  Audubon  So- 
ciety was  organised  Thursday  night  at  the 
Good  Samaritan  Home 

Named  after  the  well  known  "Blrdman" 
naturalist  and  educator.  Dr  T  E  Musselman 
of  134  8   a4th.  the  society  has  49  members 

Dr  Musselman  was  "quite  touched"  when 
ntembers  visited  him  'niursday  night  to  tell 
htm  the  society  had  been  named  In  his 
honor. 

"This  Is  r«ally  an  honor,"  Dr  Musselman 
said  Friday.  "I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  first 
Audobon  societies  to  be  named  after  a  per- 
son Most  are  named  for  the  dty  or  locality," 
Muaaelmkn  said. 

MiTrtmsn  haa  been  confined  to  bis  home 
for  tba  past  levaral  moottia.  batng  able  to 
take  only  a  few  car  txlpa  atne*  spring. 

President  al  the  society  is  Bdward  Maywr. 
DoiMld  f  anrtass  Is  vice  praeldent.  Mrs.  Bd- 
ward  Mayer,  ascrwtary.  and  Mrs.  Slchanl 
Rakers,  treasurer. 

Meeting*  will  be  held  the  third  Thuraday 
of  each  month  at  7  30  p  m  at  the  Ck>od 
Bamarllan  Home 
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Membership  Is  open  to  anyone  who  cur- 
rently Is  a  member  of  the  National  Audubon 
Society.  Tbe  national  dues  ara  gl3  for  Indi- 
viduals and  tl5  for  family  membership.  John 
Piggot  of  10  Ken  Mar  Is  membership  chair- 
man 

A  constitution  committee  was  formed  with 
John  Deege  as  chairman. 

Work  will  start  soon  on  the  major  project 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  bluebird  boxes 
Dr  Musselman  has  set  up  lu  the  past 
throughout  the  country 

Next  year  the  society  hopes  to  set  up  na- 
ture trsils  for  field  trips  and  bird  watching 
and  to  provide  actlTltlaa  on  nature  and  blrOii 
for  youths. 

Research  will  be  conducted  on  stream 
channelization. 

A  15-mlnute  film.  "SOS  Oalapagos,"  was 
.shown  at  the  meeting  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  Nov   18  at  the  Oood  Samaritan  Hume. 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CONFERENCE 
AaREEMENT  REACHED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  ixnTisiAN* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Noi-rmber  1.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mass 
news  media,  wlilch  has  never  uUlUed  its 
right  to  know  faclUUes  to  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  sinister  truth  about  the 
comprehensive  child  derelopmenl  pro- 
grams and  8.  2007.  now  advises  that  an 
agreement  lias  been  reached  between 
House  and  Senate  conferees  on  the  fed- 
eralized day  care  center  feature — but 
one  of  many  revolutionary  programs. 

The  Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment Act  was  not  a  part  of  the  OEO  bill 
in  the  House  but  rather  was  added  as  an 
amendment  to  the  OEO  bill  by  a  3 -vote 
margin  on  September  30,  1971. 

An  Informed  people  wlU  remain  a  free 
people — wlilch  makes  many  wonder  why 
our  .:-w«oeper  people  suppress  detailed 
InformatkHi  explaining  tl^e  seriousness  of 
a  bin  to  replace  U.S.  parents  with  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  the  home  with 
a  national  Institution. 

I  insert  two  perUnent  newsclipplngs  in 
the  RxcoaD  at  this  xx>int. 
I  From    the    Washington    Post,   Nov.    1.    1971I 

CoHTcatis,  NixoM  AT  Odds  ow  Dst  Cssk 
(By   Nick  Kotz) 

On  Sept  0,  1S71,  the  Senate  approved  leg- 
Lslstlon  that  could  dramatically  change  thr 
Uvea  of  American  children  and  their  mothers 
The  bill  would  provide  hlgh-qualliy  child 
day  care  at  no  cost  fur  millions  of  poor  chil- 
dren and  at  partial  coat  for  millions  more  In 
the  middle  class. 

If  enacted  into  law.  this  proposal  would 
fulfill  a  dream  o/  women's  Uberatlonlsts  It 
would  deeply  Involve  the  country  in  com- 
prehensive early  education  for  Its  pre-school 
children  It  would  Oder  meaning  to  Proaldent 
Nixon's  1060  commitment  to  provide  all 
American  children  an  opp>ortunlty  for  health- 
ful and  sUmulaUng  development  in  the  first 
nve  years  of  life.  "  It  would  provide  signifi- 
cant practical  advantages  to  about  10  million 
working  women  who  oould  drop  their  young 
chUdreu  off  at  day  care  centers. 

And  It  would  coat  bUlloos. 

The  proposed  Child  Dsrelopment  Act  and 
a  far  more  modest  House-passed  bill  are  now 
being  oooatdered  In  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence comatlttee.  attended  by  a  doaen  or  m> 
members  of  Congress 

TTie  conference  has  made  some  progress  as 
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Sen.  Walter  Moodale  (D-Mlnn.)  and  Rep 
Albert  Quit  (K-Mlnn.)  wnrked  out  a  sealed- 
down  eompBoaitoe  iiMBiiini. 

But  ttee  ooBiaimm  Imws  made  no  psuyeaa 
with  PpsBtnwnr  Itlaan.  who  baa  tlnwtanBd 
rn  veto  any  chSd  day  care  plan  that  goes 
beyond  ike  artmlntef  ratton  prupoaal 

Mondale  views  day  care  as  a  problon  in 
lT«elf.  His  oonoapt  of  ooanprahenal  ve  educa- 
tion, health,  and  nutrition  care  Is  designed 
to  acocaspUah  more  than  prtwtte  baby-ettters 
for  working  ntoUiera.  Uls  emphasis  is  on 
d&Ud  development.  ' 

In  contrast,  the  White  House  has  viewed 
day  care  primarily  as  a  way  to  out  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  The  Ulca  Is  to  provide  care  for 
children  so  welfare  mochens  can  be  r«qulred 
to  work. 

The  President  baa  eitdtrsed  tfae  broader 
concepts  of  comprehensive  day  care,  but  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  odlctals  Insist  that  limited 
funds  at  present  must  be  conoetitrated  en- 
tirely on  the  welfare  poor. 

Mondale  s  bill,  which  paased  the  Senate, 
would  provuie. 

Free  day  o«re.  with  education,  nutrition 
snd  health  components,  to  «11  children  from 
lamllies  with  less  than  aA,900  annual  inoon:>e 
for  a  family  of  four  <The  M;&00  figure  Is 
what  the  Labor  Department  says  an  urban 
family  of  four  needs  to  maintain  a  nslnimum 
ade<|uatc  standard  of  UvLag. )  About  sis  mil- 
lion children  under  04^  6  would  be  eligible 
for  free  day  care,  and  about  12  million  more 
between  ages  fi  aiid  14  could  receive  free 
aft*r-school  care. 

Middle-class  children  would  receive  par- 
tially subsidised  day  care.  whUe  the  wealthy 
woTild  pay  for  it 

I'he  bill  authorises  spending  $2  blUlon  a 
year,  ■which  would  provide  high-quality  care 
to  only  about  5  million  children  Tas  greater 
spending  'would  be  needed  In  future  years  to 
ttim  the  new  principle  into  a  reality. 

The  first  $500  million  ■would  be  allocated 
to  the  poorest  rtilldren  In  such  existing  pro- 
(TTums  as  Head  Start  and  gOOO  million  would 
provide  day  care  for  children  from  famUlefi 
with  leas  than  W.900  Income.  The  ottier  t600 
mlUlon  would  provide  day  care  for  better -off 
families  who  wotUd  pay  partial  cr  full  coets. 
The  TTtzon  administration  prefers  p°iiBSgt 
of  no  child  development  bill  now.  but  would 
accept  one  that  Is  geared  entirely  to  Its  pro- 
posed revisions  of  the  welfare  laws  In  the 
House-passed  ■wafare  bUl,  free  day  care  is 
provided  to  working  parants  wltJi  Jesa  than 
M.800  Income,  A  welfare  mother  could  get 
the  day  care  only  by  taking  a  Job.  Families 
hetween  M.aoe  aad  MJOD  inaaiae  eexdd  take 
tax  deductions  for  amounts  they  spent  on  day 
care. 

Mondale  aiguen  tkat  day  care  la  needed 
not  only  to  free  mothers  to  work,  but  to  meet 
urgent  needs  of  clilldren,  who  are  now  receiv- 
ing inadequate  custoOlal  cave  or  no  cava  at 
all 

"There  are  about  six  aaUlkon  ppe-actatxil 
children  whoae  ■not.hers  work,"  says  Moiidaie, 
"yet  there  are  only  700,000  government-certi- 
fied day  care  slots  In  the  whole  country.  We 
dont  know  what  happens  to  many  of  these 
children  But  we  know  that  hundreds  of 
thriuauids  are  'latcb  key*  otalldtwa.  aaoed  for 
by  nobody.  Many  are  in  overercnaded.  eaa- 
todlal  care  Uiat  is  dameglt^  ebtMran. 

"In  a  country  la  whioh  OMre  and  eaore 
iiK>lh«rs  are  worklxig.  we  better  start  worry- 
ing a'bout  what  Is  happening  to  their  chll- 
ciren" 

Mondale,  ^ule,  and  other  congressional 
proponents  are  strongly  oppoaed  to  preeent 
quality  day  cau'e  prog*— m  lAloh  serve  only 
the  weU-to-«a  and  <toa  war 

"Scene  peogde  In  tke  admii 
Qui«.  "want  to  cva  a  pii^^iew  tmtf  tar  wal- 
lare  laotiMn.  Yoa  Jwve  to  hsM*  aa  mxmtamy: 
mix.  It's  ;«iBt  4M  iMd  to  a«n«aM  p«(«>i«  ^ 
economic  l«v«a  a«  It  Is  by  raca.  I  know  that 
Elliot  mchardson  (tlie  Secretary  of  Healtli, 
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BducatkjaL,  and  Welfare)   agrees  wltta  us  on 
this  " 

The  Nlsoo  adminlBtratian  ^ase  Its  phllo- 
g^ipblcaJ  support,  II  oot  lu  finanrtal  support, 
to  comprehensive  day  care  after  a  bruialag 
Intramural  battle  In  which  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson won  out  over  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Hovever.  the  admlnistraUon  Is  Insistent 
that  aid  be  limited  to  famSlea  with  leaa  than 
•4.300  Income  and  that  priority  go  to  wel- 
fare mothers  who  can't  be  put  to  work. 

"We're  talkirtg  about  a  major  financial 
commitment."  said  a  ranking  HEW  olBclaJ. 
"doubling  spending  on  day  care  from  $600 
million  to  #1.2  billion  Some  experts  doubt 
that  eres  that  much  money  can  be  utUlaed 
effectively  B-Jt  even  :f  It  oooM,  there  Is  Just 
uo  more  room  In  the  budget. 

'  With  limited  doUars,  we  should  concen- 
trate that  moj&ey  on  those  who  arc  employ- 
able, the  poorest  welfare  rtcipionis.  If  we 
had  our  way.  It  would  be  spent  mostly  on 
children  over  six.  giving  them  part-time  day 
cnre  after  school,  until  their  mothers  got 
off  work." 

Tbe  facts  of  the  ease  are  that  there  are 
now  23  miiiion  wofBcn  In  the  arork  force  and 
Ihielr  nambers  are  growing  raf»i4Uy.  TlM  num- 
ber of  working  mothers  has  lacreased  by  SOO 
per  cent  In  the  last  30  years  and  now  exceeds 
12  million. 

More  than  one-half  of  all  mothers  with 
children  between  ages  6  and  17  are  working 
and  about  one-third  of  mothers  with  pre- 
school children  are  working. 

Many  of  these  women  have  a  real  problem 
Tiiey  either  have  to  leave  their  children 
a'.one,  wltta  a  ralallve.  or  pay  for  da^  care  or 
a  maid  (bey  cacaot  afford.  The  average 
woman  in  the  work  force  earns  $4,000  a  year, 
and  cajinot  afford  quality  day  care  which 
costs  about  tl,BO0  per  child.  Few  working 
mothers  oan  alTord  a  maid  cr  baby-altter  at 
t50  to  S80  a  week. 

T*>ls  predicament  of  the  wortlng  woman 
ha.<)  oontrlbuted  to  a  formldaMe  coalition 
babklag  the  Senate  bfll  Their  allies  Include 
tfae  women's  litxrattcm  mioymtneot,  and  cIvU 
rl^ts  and  social  action  groups  ooocemed 
about  the  dlsadvanta«Bd  child. 

About  25  national  clvU  rigbts,  religious, 
education,  and  labor  groups  helped  push 
through  the  Senate  bill,  and  they  are  now 
fighting  to  ss've  its  basic  principles. 

Oewiocrat  Mondale  and  Republican  Qnle 
have  reached  a  conprooilae  that  Qtile  and 
Rep  Ogden  Reld  (a-H.T.>  will  prwent  today 
to  Secretary  Blciuirdacai. 

It  provides  tree  day  care  to  children  from 
families  with  less  than  gS.J60  annual  income. 
Families  with  higher  Income  would  get 
benefits  up  to  a  cutoff  point  of  about  »1S,- 
000  Inoocne  A  famfly  wttti  W.OOO  would  pay 
m  par  ettUd  per  year  A  family  wltb  fT.OM 
woald  pay  ai76.  one  with  «a.g*0  would  pay 
Mia,  ana  wltta  $10,000  wouM  pay  $71S,  one 
with  $U/)00  would  p%y  $1.3M. 

"Quie  and  I  are  taking  heat  from  both  the 
left  and  the  right  on  this  oomprooilae. "  said 
Mondale  "If  the  administration  tries  to 
shave  It  further,  that  will  be  the  end  of  the 
■  ijntftittna  A  tatparttaaa  ■aaJortCy  of  Con- 
gress favors  provtdiag  day  care  for  more  than 
}ust  the  rich  s^nd  the  poor.  U  that's  what  the 
administration  Is  going  to  '"-''*  vfion,  I 
gtteas  we  are  golag  to  bane  our  ooilisloa." 

If  the  adnaifysuatton  turns  down  tiM  ootn- 
promise,  Quie  pvsdlcu  that  the  Oeeaocrwtlc 
Senate  and  Bouae  oontsinas  wUl  aMrely  ap- 
prove the  original  Senate  bill,  wtaicta  ttae  ad- 
ministration already  has  said  Prenldatit  Klaoo 
wUl  veto. 

"I  expect  ttaat  they'll  turn  it  Oomru."  saM 
Qule  "I  ttalnk  they'll  find  it  too  expensive  fo' 
them.  And  they  have  a  legitimate  coxiearn 
about  Uie  costs,  and  about  not  falsely  raising 
people's  expectations." 

Several  HSW  ofRclali  said  privately  that 
ttoey  thought  Secretary  Rlohardsoa  has  little 
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bargaining  room  left  with  the  "White  House, 
and  win  reject  the  compromise  plan  rather 
than  ■waging  another  fight  In  the  adminis- 
tration. These  nffi^tai^  said  HEW  would  con- 
tinue to  Insist  on  a  plan  thax  provided  child 
care  only  to  families  with  leaa  than  $4,300 
annual  Income. 

A  White  House  source  familiar  with  the  sit- 
nation  said;  "W^e  want  to  stick  at  $4,300.  but 
Richardson  is  /^^mng  the  shots  right  now  If 
he  is  perruaded  there  should  be  a  com- 
promise he  wUl  discuss  It  further  with  the 
appropriate  people  at  the  White  Bouse  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
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[Prom  the  Waslilngton  Star.  Oct    28 

CHIU>-CsBa   SOSKBT   SOB   Ncs 

(By  James  Welsh > 

Working  famUles  with  Incomes  <rf  $20,000 
a  year  and  up  could  get  partial  government 
sutnldles  for  day  care  of  their  children  under 
an  agreement  that  has  been  reached  by  pow- 
erful members  of  Coiigrees. 

The  legislation  In  question  is  a  child-devel- 
opment plan,  part  of  an  over -all  bill  Uj  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opf>or- 
tunity. 

Separate  versions  of  the  chlkl-care  p'°" 
have  been  passed  by  the  House  aiMl  Senate 
and,  lor  the  last  month,  a  oonfereiM>e  rocn- 
mlttee  representing  both  houses  has  been  try- 
ing to  reach  a  compronuse  on  questions  that 
could  affect  millions  of  Americans  and  cost 
bllUoiis  of  doUars 

Who  will  be  eMglWe  for  child  care? 

Who  will  i>ay  the  bill'? 

The  tentanwe  agreemeait  reactied  ttaL<; 
w*ek— and  kept  under  wraps — Is  due  l.c  be 
presented  to  the  Nixon  adtninlstrauon  for 
comment  on  Monday.  Congreaskinal  conferees 
then  will  complete  work.  The  bUJ  faces  the 
threat  of  a  presidential  veto 

Tti*  agreeoaeot  caUs  for  free  day-care  fo.- 
chUdren  for  all  faaoiUes  of  four  whare  parenu 
work  and  annual  Income  Is  less  tiian  $5,250. 

Tn  addition,  according  to  Informed  sources. 
the  compromise  speiis  out  a  formula  of  slid- 
ing fees  for  faafTles  wtth  Incmmes  higher  than 
that. 

Mart'mam  fees  would  be  as  follows: 

Where  income  U  between  $6,SM  Mad  $1,750, 
the  paFeate  would  pay  LO  penoent  of  tbdr  in- 
coiae  over  the  $5,350  mark. 

"Where  Income  Is  between  $7,750  and  $10.- 
250.  the  parents  ■would  pay  $250.  pl^us  15  per- 
cent Of  Income  ovw  fT.TSO. 

Where  income  Is  more  than  $10JM,  tiie 
parents  -would  pay  tOS  plus  up  to  ao  percent 
of  Income  over  $10,SM. 

In  all  theea  oases,  the  government  woulo 
pay  the  remainder  of  the  day-care  coats. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Departmeui 
of  Health.  Education  and  "WeUare  that  qual- 
ity day-care  on  an  id]-<lay  year-rovnd  baslf 
reqtrirwd  for  pseechoolers  «r  famines  In  whKb 
ba«h  parents  work  or  fanrrtnsB  taewdad  by  one 
adult  wteo  woBka.  can  be  obtalsad  tor  il.COO 
aairually.  Other  eWJiwarea  run  hlgfaer  tliao 
ttasa. 

Using  the  $l,600-per-chlM  fistire,  here  1? 
the  way  the  formula  would  work  for  a  family 
of  four  -with  Income  of  $12,000  needing  dav- 
pare  for  one  child.  The  family  ■woaW  pay  f»7S 
tor  tim  chad,  wltta  the  government  eubstdtz- 
Ing  tike  iiiialiiliit  005. 

As  tan— s  rose,  thla  family  woold  pay  iaof« 
at  Xb»  Mil.  Ilw  goveranasnt  s«beMj  wouM 
ftunppear  whea  aeralngt  rssrhert  $1,5.17$. 

Tbe  rums  fee  schedule  also  would  apply  to 
a  family  of  four  with  both  clvildren  a.  tuii- 
tlms  day-care. 

With  •arnlnci  of  $12,000  this  Iam:Ij  stlU 
would  pay  $$rTS  towards  the  car*  of  the  two 
chtMren.  Tke  i«iiBnaiiim  weuM  put  -mp 
«tjas  fl(  tbe  tt.TO  tataU  eoet 

At  teMwne  of  cao^M*.  ttate  faaattv  wouM 
pay  U.4M.  tke  savemsaeK  9m.  Tte  tamuy 
would  continue  to  get  a  subsidy  entU  its 
aimual  inoome  reaetaed  |<n4Z5. 
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The  formula  was  hafnmeretl  out  In  the  last 
few  days  by  Sen.  Walter  MoncUle,  D-MUm., 
the  le«d«r  of  Senate  llberala  on  the  chUd- 
development  fund,  and  Rep.  Albert  Qule, 
R-Mlnn..  ranking  Republican  on  the  Houae 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

It  Is  certain  to  give  paiue  to  tbe  adminis- 
tration. It  for  no  other  reason  than  the  po- 
tential multl-blUlon  dollar  coat  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  White  House  reluctantly  supported  a 
version  of  the  child-development  plan,  but 
only  on  the  basis  of  promising  free  day  care 
for  families  of  four  whose  income  is  below 
•4J20.  approximately  the  offlclal  poverty 
level.  That  figure  was  contained  In  the  bill 
FMUsed  by  the  House. 

But  the  Senate  had  paaaed  a  bill  with  the 
free-care  ellglblUly  limit  set  much  higher— 
at  16.930,  an  annual-Income  figure  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  uses  to  reflect  what 
a  family  of  four  needs  to  maintain  a  mini- 
mum, adequate  standard  of  living.  Mondale 
and  his  allies  in  the  Senate  argued  that  chil- 
dren fromi  lower-middle  Income  famlUee  are 
as  much  tn  need  of  day  care  as  are  the  poor, 
and  that  It  is  better  to  provide  a  mix  of 
dllTerent  economic  groups  In  day-care  centers 
rather  than  limit  enrollment  to  children  from 
the  poorest  families 

The  conferees  have  set  Wednesday  as  the 
day  to  complete  action  on  the  legislation. 


SCHOOL  PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

first  revifilon  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  As 
such,  it  would  set  a  daxigerous  precedent 
for  rewriting  other  historical  and  fimda- 
mental  freedonu  that  the  American 
people  hold  so  dear. 

I  might  add,  moreover,  that  this 
amendment  is  opposed  by  most  major 
church  organiaaUons.  They  include  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  the  Lu- 
theran Church  of  America,  the  American 
Baptist  Convention,  the  United  Method- 
ist Church,  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
National  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Advisory  Council. 

To  add  this  amendm«it  to  the  Consti- 
tution would  not  help  restore  the  prac- 
tice of  religion  in  our  people,  but  rather 
would  establish  a  bad  precedent  and 
greatly  endanger  each  individuals'  free- 
doms. 

Prayer  Is  certainly  an  important  part 
of  life,  a  very  personal  part  It  belongs 
in  the  churches  and  synagogues.  In  the 
parochial  schools,  in  the  home  and  in  the 
soul,  but  not  In  public  .schools  or  in 
public  policy. 


HON    BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  1.  1971 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr   Speaker,  in  the 

next  week  or  so.  this  body  will  vote  on  a 
matter  of  great  Importance  to  every 
American  in  this  country.  I  si>eak  in 
reference  to  House  Joint  Resolution  191, 
the  school  prayer  amendment 

I  am  aware  of  the  political  problems 
in  voting  against  prayer  and  rellgior> — 
it  is  like  voting  against  motherhood  and 
apple  pie.  But  that  is  not  the  issue;  rather 
it  is  whether  we  want  to  set  up  a  direct 
connection  between  the  C3ovemment  and 
religion. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  US.  Con- 
stitution protects  religious  freedom  and 
gives  each  individual  the  right  to  decide 
for  himself  what  importance  he  will  give 
to  religion  and  religious  doctrine  The 
Pounding  Fathers  had  seen  the  persecu- 
tions In  Europe  and  the  establishment  of 
mandatory  faiths.  They  took  extensive 
care  to  create  a  wall  between  church  and 
state  This  prtndpie  of  separation  has 
been  a  bulwark  of  our  Nation's  history 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  break  down, 
or  even  put  a  tiny  crack  in  that  wall.  I 
cannot  suppoi^  any  attempt  to  establish 
a  direct  connection,  however  small  it  may 
appear,  between  the  public  schools  and 
organized  reUgion.  To  do  so  would  con- 
stitute, in  my  judgment,  a  grave  mistake 

The  proposed  amendment  refers  to 
nondenomlnational  prayer  What  does 
this  mean?  Who  can  ]udge  whether  a 
prayer  is  nondenomlnational?  This  Is  a 
very  personal  thing,  something  that  only 
the  Individiial  himself  can  decide.  The 
type  of  prayer  that  might  be  accepted  as 
nondenominational  by  one  person,  might 
be  ooDsldered  quite  denominational  by 
another 

Also,   this   amendment   would   be   the 


PD'3  CHIEF  EDITORIAL  WRITER  RAY 
DORSEY  CLOSES  CAREER 

HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Aionday.  November  1.  1971 

Mr  JAMES  V  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  was  with  much  regret  that  I 
learned  of  the  decision  of  my  close  friend. 
Ray  Dorsey.  to  retire  after  8  years  of 
service  as  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  His  work  has  al- 
ways been  consistent  with  the  highest 
standards  of  Journalistic  excellence,  and 
the  people  oi  Cleveland  have  been  most 
tortunate  to  have  a  man  of  Ray's  com- 
petence and  ability  serving  them  in  this 
very  influential  p>o«itlon. 

Among  public  ofllclals.  his  understand- 
ing of  the  complex  Issues  with  which  we 
have  been  confronted  In  recent  years 
has  commanded  a  deep  respect.  All  of  us 
are  very  much  in  debt  to  him  for  the  wise 
advice  and  counsel  he  has  rendered  us. 

I  would  now  like  to  insert  into  the 
Rkcord  the  following  articles  concerning 
the  career  of  Ray  Dorsey,  one  of  the  most 
objective  and  impartial  newsmen  It  has 
ever  been  my  pleasure  to  know. 

The  articlea  follow : 
PD'B   CHixr   BorroBiAi.    Warns    Rat    DoaacT 
Cixwca   CAaam 

Ray  Doraey,  who  baa  reported,  Interpreted 
and  Influenced  news  events  here  for  more 
than  S4  years,  retired  yesterday  as  chief 
editorial  writer  o*  The  Plain  Dealer 

Dorsey  was  a  reporter,  political  writer,  copy 
editor  and  legislative  correspondent  before 
becotnlng  an  editorial  writer  (associate  edi- 
tor)  in  IWB 

Leas  than  a  year  later  he  was  appointed 
chief  editorial  writer,  in  which  post  he  has 
remained  for  more  than  seven  years. 

Thomas  Vail,  Plain  Dealer  publisher  and 
editor,  said: 

"No  person  has  done  more  to  bring  quality. 
fairness  and  depth  to  oai  editorial  page  than 
has  Hay  Dorsey. 
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"Having  worked  with  him  as  a  fellow  polit- 
ical writer  and  as  a  publisher-editor.  I  came 
to  understand  why  ha  U  so  re^pacted  by 
♦vatyone  in  the  newspaper  pntfaaalon.  His 
Judgment  has  been  outstanding,  and  he  has 
always  given  a  fair  bearing  to  evM^one. 

"Ray  Dorsey  baa  been  chief  editorial  writer 
tiirougb  some  of  our  most  active  and  con- 
troversial periods,  and  he  has  done  a  superb 
Job   " 

Dorsey  earned  degrees  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege and  the  Ck>lumbla  University  School  of 
Journalism  before  Joining  The  Plain  Dealer 
in  June  1837. 

He  was  assigned  to  City  Hall  In  1946,  after 
covering  a  variety  of  other  beats,  and  re- 
mained there  until  appointment  as  political 
writer  and  leglslativp  c  rrespondeiit  In  195S 
For  a  number  of  years  be  wrote  a  Sunday 
political  column. 

Dorsey  won  a  Press  CHub  award  and  several 
Newspaper  Guild  awards 

Since  1956  he  has  interviewed  candidates 
for  political  office  seeking  this  newspaper's 
endorsement 

In  1967  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Pulltjser  Prlae  Jury 

Doney  is  SS  He  and  bis  wife  Bettle  live  At 
30300  Kdnll  Drive,  Bay  Village  They  have  a 
son    M;rhael 

A  note  In  Dorsey's  Wogrnphlcal  file  says  he 
was  once  In  the  putrilc  relations  business 
A  "brief  and  unhappy  stint."  he  called  It 

DoascT    Retikes 

Ray  Dorsey.  for  almost  eight  years  director 
of  this  page,  has  taken  early  retirement. 
His  active  association  with  The  Plain  Dealer 
ends  today. 

The  association  lasted  34  years  and  was 
marked  by  the  pleasant  relationship  which 
exists  when  employer  and  employe  work  to- 
wards common  goaJs  Dorsey.  as  a  reporter 
and  political  writer  before  tiecomlng  editor 
of  the  editorial  page,  was  objective  and  ac- 
curate. Dealing  with  opinions,  he  stressed 
fairness  and  facts. 

To  be  objective  and  accurate  and  fair  Is 
the  desire  of  a  responsible  newspaper  as 
well  as  a  reporter-editor.  On  this  note  of 
mutual  satisfaction  of  Jobs  well  done.  The 
Plain  Dealer  wishes  Dorsey  health  aitd  hap- 
plnees  in  bis  retirement. 


COURAGE  OF  A  HIGH   ORDER 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1.  1971 

Mr  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  al- 
ways heartening  to  hear  of  the  Instances 
of  courage.  I  know  every  Congressman 
here  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  several 
people  I  wish  to  mention  who  have  ex- 
hibited tills  courage. 

The  people  I  speak  of  have  been 
awarded  the  Red  Cross  Certificate  of 
Merit,  which  is  the  highest  award  given 
by  the  American  National  Red  Cross  to 
a  person  saving,  or  attempting  to  save,  a 
life  by  using  skills  learned  in  Red  Cross 
courses. 

Following  Is  the  list  of  people  who  were 
given  these  awards  for  their  meritorioiis 
actions.  Mr.  Kent  Buckley,  103  36th  Ave- 
nue South,  Jacksonville  Beach,  Fla.;  Mr. 
Lon  Chatfleld,  1018  I5th  Avenue  North, 
JacksonvlUe  Beach.  Fla,;  Mr.  John  Fems- 
ler,  1914  Arden  Way,  JacksooTllle  Beach, 
Fla.:  Mr.  Ehigg  Harrison,  728  Palm  Tree 
Road.  Jacksonville  Beach,  Fla.:  Mr. 
James  Hughes.  526  11th  Avenue  North, 
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JackBonvine  Beach.  Fla.;  Mr.  Gordon 
O'Neill,  205  lilarK&ret  Stxeet,  Neiptuoe 
Beach,  71a.;  ozid  Mr.  John  Snavley,  1123 
Sebago  Avenue  South.  Atiaatic  Beach. 
PlA. 

In  ■ddttkai,  Oflloer  James  B.  Boberi- 
son,  a  Daytona  polloe  of&o«-.  has  been 
ntuxwd  to  receive  this  award.  On  Sep- 
tember 16.  1971,  C^oer  Roberstoo,  who 
lias  been  tr^ned  in  the  Red  Cross  first 
aid.  Jumped  inio  tiae  water  CuUj  clothed, 
to  rescue  a  drovniiig  maa.  On  reaobing 
shore,  he  administered  mMith-to-iDouth 
fcsiiscitattqp  to  the  nqribpewttiing  -vtcUm 
untU  tbe  man  was  able  to  Isreathe  for 
htmaeU.  The  vlctJm  -was  transported  to  a 
hospital  and  was  later  released  as  fully 
recovered. 

As  the  Red  Cross  poiats  out: 

The  Ufcaawlng  arttnns  t.aken  by  these  vol- 
unteers exemplify  the  highest  Idea,  of  the 
concern  of  bumaa  beings  for  others  who 
are  In  distress. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  these  voltmteers  who  have  risked 
their  own  lives  to  save  others. 


WASHINOTON   NEWS  NOTES 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEP&fiBKNTATIVKiS 

Monday.  November  l,  1971 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  cur- 
rently circulating  the  foIlo-wing  mate- 
rials In  my  oongrcffikmal  district: 

OOKCUSSMAN     CK4IC     HoSMXK's     WaSKOICTON 

News  Notes 

Taking  a  Chance  on  Big  Labor — Pre9t«leQt 
Nixou  had  a  taugli  oboicc  to  make  wben  the 
.U^-CIO  threatened  lo  boyoott  the  new  Pay 
Board  orer  tiie  lasue  of  autoootay.  He  oould 
either  (1  )  give  la  to  Oeorge  Maany  aad  risk 
a  runaway  pay  policy,  ruining  the  Admioie- 
traUon  prc^p^jn.  or  (2)  limit  the  Board's 
autonomy  and  use  LAbar't  walkout  ac  aa 
excuse  In  the  event  the  policy  failed. 

Nixon  decided  the  issue  was  too  great  for 
playing  poIlUcs  and  decided  to  take  a  chance 
that  I,atx}r  would  cooperate  In  a  spirit  of 
helping  the  country  T  think  it  was  the  right 
choice  Qrandstand  critics  usually  turn  Into 
statesmen  when  they,  personally,  are  on  the 
hot  seat 

Ever  Hear  About  an  Under-Run? — Several 
Senators  seem  to  feel  that  the  shortest  route 
lo  re-election  is  blasting  the  aviation  and 
aer.jspace  companies,  most  of  which  are  in 
Southern  California,  for  cost  over-runs 
Funny,  though,  they  dldnT  seem  happy  when 
North  American  Rockwell  announced  that  It 
has  scored  an  under-run  of  $10  mnilon  on 
the  Mlnuteman  ni  mls.'?ne  and  t292  million 
on  the  B  1  bombers 

The  Sands  of  Seal  Beach— At  the  request 
oT  Seal  Beach  Mayor  Harold  Holden  and 
Orange  County  auperriaor  David  Baker,  I 
am  now  working  with  the  House  Public 
WorlLs  Committee  and  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel to  come  op  with  draft  legislation  to  re- 
lieve the  ctty  of  the  costs  of  replenishing 
sand  on  the  beaches  Seal  Beach  now  pays 
100'%  of  the  sand  replenishment  ooeta,  while 
other  jmlsdicttrms  get  Pedeial  hefJp.  The 
Idea  is  to  bring  Seal  Beach  under  the  same 
ground    rules    as    Its    neighbors. 

Hefleetlone  on  Oaaoelot — Pmjpoee  that  a 
Presldetit  named  "Kenr>edy"  had  (1)  suc- 
->e«.de«  IB  metalertng  VB.  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  («)  tntlttad  the  raem.  far-reach- 
ing eeonomic  eoatrols   stnee  Km.    (S)    pro- 
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posed  admission  to  the  TT.N.  for  Red  China 
and  (4)  given  Okbiawa  back  to  the  Japa- 
nese. T^at,  dear  frtends,  wodld  be  C&ixttiot. 
Now.  sutJixjae  tuat  a  President  named 
■tnxoa'  bad  (l>  backed  an  ni-adrlaed  tn- 
vaston  of  Cuba  which  fell  fiat  on  Its  faee,  (X) 
sent  thousands  of  troops  off  to  figbt  IB  South- 
east Asia,  (3)  appointed  bis  brott^ni  Attorney 
General  and  (4j  fallad  ■Uaerataly  to  yata  leg- 
islative program  through  a  "friendly"  Con- 
gress. What  woiHd  tbs  fireas  can  that  kind  of 
A'dmlRtstratlon  other  than  a  dlaastor* 

C<Amnn<Bt  Wke  Hoyko  (rt  tlie  Cbies^o 
DaflT  News  ratsea  this  ««ry  point,  ooneludlng 
that  deeptte  an  nacellcnt  t>u«e-year  T«eord, 
President  irtxon  is  atni  ge«ttng  UdEed  areitad 
In  case  y<cra  missed  it — SepwMte  National 
Committee  Chairman  Robert  Dole  wUl  apeak 
tn  Long  Beach  at  the  amraal  "Uncotn  I>ay" 
dinner  nevt  IMauary  19  alboard  the  Qoeen 
Mary  Bob's  appearance  tn  Long  Beach  ts  es- 
pected  to  kick  off  ths  iOn  Praaldentlal  elec- 
tion <7ainp&lgn 

Tbe  "Wader  Bag" — A  National  Obeerver 
readrr  EOggesta  tbat  tbe  a«ito  air  bags  be 
named  after  Ralph  Nader  because  "The 
IVader'  ta  a  big.  notey.  self- Inflating  gas  bag 
wlilLh  aaa7  Mow  up  tn  yoxir  face  on  behalf  of 
yrTir  safety  very  sud<leidy.  whether  yow  want 
IT.w  need  it.  or  can  stand  It  " 

Incidentally,  the  Department  of  TrMKpor- 
tation  has  annotmoed  that  our  hlg1r«-ay  fatal  - 
I'.y  rate  is  now  the  lowest  In  US  history — 48 
debtbs  per  MM  BiilUoii  eetilcleE  »»<'*—.  oom- 
pac«d  to*  1«  deattw  la  I«M. 

Z>oaart  AHfome? — Since  WW  n  the  C-8 
•  has  been  ttie  worM'a  ■taadard  currency. 
Over  a  hwadred  nations  settle  their  tnter- 
natlonal  trade  acoounts  with  it. 

Reoentiy  US  trade  balances  have  switched 
to  deBclta  beeatiae  (11  socnc  governments 
e.<itabllslted  svbsldlas  to  boost  sales  In  the 
US.  anaiket.  rai  trade  barriers  have  been 
newly  erected  against  UJB  aalaa  overasas.  and 
<8)  eountries  like  Japan  refoaed  to  revalue 
their  undervalued  ntoney  (making  tbelr 
autoe.  etc.,  artlAdally  cbeap  to  sell  here) 

President  Vlaon's  IntenaatV-iual  eoonomtc 
moves,  Including  tbs  10%  imports  surtaa. 
are  aiming  at  roreing  wotM  tnkken  to  traat 
SB  fairly  again  aad  at  ln«nelng  other  goe- 
emmants  tio  prioe  their  money  at  what  It  t» 
reany  wmUi. 

la  the  pri.in— ,  the  US.  $  nlsa  immf  have 
to  be  revalued  from  Its  legal  prtee  oT  tSf  aa 
ounce  In  terns  of  gold  to  aMmnd  grrjW, 
which  Is  about  what  many  years  off  lallatlOB 
have  now  made  It  aetaally  worth. 

rae  OoM  of  «  Olaon  gnttumtent — ^Ac- 
cording to  lat«8t  estimates,  to  do  a  halfway 
sattsfactory  >ob  of  deaalag  up  our  air  and 
water,  the  cash  outlay  wlH  hit  about  ai05 
MUton  In  tbe  I«70-7S  period.  About  W, 
of  this  sum  wlU  l)e  paid  dtreotly  by  buslnees 
and  eonsuDsers.  tn  fact,  about  IS<v  of  all  the 
funds  buBlnesB  will  put  out  for  capital  In- 
vestment tn  this  period  win  go  ln»s  antl- 
poliutloa  devices  Iiet<s  not  kid  euietjJ»tm 
We  all  win  bear  these  costs  Bustneas  wm 
pass  the  coats  along  Into  its  products — it 
must  to  stay  In  buslneas  The  40^  borne  by 
r^Bderal.  atata  and  Looal  goremments  wlU 
oone  out  of  our  pockets  In  the  farm  of  taxes 
nme  to  ttaeycie  DemoermcyJ — TYtiK  PacMIc 
Oas  and  Electric  Oonpany  poeea  a  timely 
thought  for  an  Americans  to  ponder  as  we 
approach  our  btoentennlal   year  of  1976    It 
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Tn  a  few  yesu^  the  CS  will  be  200  yean  old 
This  cycle  Is  not  tnentable — i\.  depends  on 
youl 


DNITKD  STATES  HUMILIATED 
ON  CHIMA  VOTE 


The  average  age  of  the  worlds  great  clvtl- 
matloBs  has  been  MM  years 

These  nations  progressed  through  this 
sequeaee: 

Prom  l)ondage  to  spiritual  fami— from 
faith  to  great  ooarage; 

PfOM  cMuage  to  iiherty— from  Mbertr  to 
abuntfaaoe: 

W'om  abundance  to  seMShness — from  sel- 
fishness to  complacency; 

Piroaa  oomplaaeenry  to  apathy — from 
apathy  to  dependence: 

Prom  dependence  tmck  again  to  bondage 


HON.  HENIY  P.  SHITH  III 

or    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Mondav.  No»etiiber  1.  1971 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Nen-  York.  Mr.  Bpeaker 
I  Tish  to  take  this  oiiportunlty  to  add 
mr  voice  to  the  £Fowing  expressions  oi 
deep  regret  over  Ibe  reoeot  United  Ma- 
tiouB  vote  ahicfa  eaipeiled  ibe  RepuUic 
of  CtUna  frora  that  world  body. 

Ifte  expotBioc  of  tiie  Tattvan  govern- 
ment, as  wen  as  the  tasteless  display  of 
diplomatic  antl- Americanism  on  the 
Qoor  of  the  General  Assemblj.  has 
humiliated  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Statea  to  seek  a  fair  aad  e^iutable  status 
for  both  Chinese  nstionx,  as  set  terth  In 
the  PresHlent'6  two-China  poUey. 

n  is  tMs  humiliation  to  which  I  ad- 
dress xiiyaelf  today.  I  feel  my  colleagues 
tn  the  House  will  be  extremely  interested 
in  the  following  eolith tenad  editorial 
comment  from  the  Buffalo.  NY  Eve- 
ning News  printed  T^sesday.  October  26, 
1971 
UnitcD   Srans   HvMnjsnx)   on   Chima   Von 

The  full  damage  done  by  and  to  the  United 
Nations  by  ISEt  aigbtli  Osncral  AssemUy  vote 
to  expel  Nationalist  China  and  seat  Red 
Ch::;:^  w.ll  take  a  while  t<  assess  But  for 
American  ^ipkoaaef.  oaaunittad  titterly  to 
the  efTorl  to  save  the  Taiwar.  seat  »hi>  ope.i- 
!ng  the  C  N.  door  to  Pelctng  the  elTect  of  the 
vote  can  be  ehamcteilawl  at  once  a«  saBse- 
wbars  between  a  humUlatloa  aad  a  CLBa»er. 
The  ABiencan  delegation  had  gone  to  the 
utmost  lobbying  lengths  to  avert  this  out- 
come As  late  as  dlnner-tin»  last  night,  it 
was  apparently  confident  It  had  sueceeded  tn 
nuatcrl^  the  votes  nesded  to  keep  Vattona.  - 
ist  CMna  XroBQ  being  thrown  to  ttae  wctrea. 
But  then,  when  the  crucial  vote  sras  takea 
on  declaring  the  ezpulaioc  an  "imnnrtaoi 
que^Uon"  requiring  a  two-t,hirds  vote,  the 
XJ  S  position  could  muster  only  55  votes  to  53 
nays.  After  that,  the  Peking  bandwagon 
roUed  to  a  triumphant  7S-SS  vote  (with  17 
abstaining  ' 

The  one  plus  m  Uke  outootne  of  course.  Is 
that  mainland  China's  represeatauon  in  the 
U  N  Is  now  ocrtain.  This  Is  a  result  wtiiek 
17  S  policy  also  sought,  bnt  on  terms  which 
Communist  China  had  repeatedly  tter»»»eiieia 
to  reject.  Whether  Peking  actually  would 
have  refasad  to  oome  In  while  lite  U  N.  tri- 
siatad  oa  mslatalnlng  a  seat  lor  TMarakS  aa 
well  is  a  queatlon  that  can  ik>w  be  debated  in 
endlAss  fuUUty,  lor  well  probably  never  kxk.a 
the  answer. 

The  vote,  in  one  sense  was  a  triun^>a  of 
pragmatism  over  prindpte — the  winnli^  ar- 
gument being  that  the  world  body  needed 
Peklr^'s  preaenoe  aaon  than  Taiwan's,  and 
since  Peking  wouldn't  conae  in  vhUe  Taivan 
remained.  Taiwan  obvloualy  had  to  go  Over- 
ruled as  Inalevaat,  anpareatiy,  wm  the  tact 
that  the  KaUonaUst  r^Lsae  actually  governs 
more  peoifle  (14  mmion)  than  do  the  jnaj^r- 
ity  of  the  n.  N.'s  members,  as  well  as  any 
conoem  for  wlaat  this  brutal  aAd  andeserred 
esptUskui  wIU  do  to  the  future  statws  ana 
security  of  those  14  mlUloc  pao«>le. 

The  TOte.  In  another  aeoae,  was  an  obvious 
aad  lainy  danberste  klck-in-tbe-pants  far 
AflMrlcaa  diplomacy.  Pw  V  S.  preatlge  Is  the 
TTnlted  Natloas.  the  f allure  irinr  niiii  the 
harshest  rebuke  ever  administered   It  Is  mag- 
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oifled.  moreover,  by  tb«  f*ct  Uiat  It  occurs 
while  plana  iae  Prealdent  Nixon's  visit  to 
Peking  are  In  the  flnai  stAges  of  prep&rstlon. 
For  It  means  that  he  may  now  And  his  Chi- 
nese hoets  arrogant  and  swaggering  In  the  full 
flash  of  a  Communist  Chinese  diplomatic 
triomph  achieved  In  the  course  of  handling 
the  Americans  a  stinging  humiliation.  The 
Nixon  trip,  moreover.  Is  now  further  hand- 
icapiied  by  the  danger  of  having  to  face  a 
bitter  right-wing  domestic  reaction  against 
this  V.  N.  response  to  tb«  effort  to  open  a  new 
era  of  U.S. -China  relations. 

One  may  argue,  perhaps,  that  the  United 
Nations  had  been  edging  toward  last  night's 
rots  for  a  long  tUns.  and  that  Taiwan's  ex- 
pulsion was  Inevitable  eventusJly.  In  this 
view.  It  was  the  Anterlcans  who  were  very 
late — too  lete.  as  It  turned  out^ln  w&kJng 
up  to  reality.  Since  even  we  were  not  pushing 
a  two-Cfalna  policy  until  this  year,  perhaps 
we  shouldn't  b«  surprlasd  by  our  failure  to 
persuade  the  rest  of  the  nMmbersblp  of  Its 
logic  on  the  Orst  try.  One  suspects,  however. 
that  logic  and  principle  had  far  less  to  do 
with  the  outcome  than  a  combination  of 
pure  opportunism — coupled  with  an  unex- 
pected degree  of  anti-American  animosity 
which  may  have  been  stirred  as  much  by  our 
recent  hard-noaed  world  economic  policy  as 
by  our  own  shifting  policy  on  Cblma. 

But  however  the  decision  Is  viewed.  It  U 
bound  to  put  the  United  Natioos  on  a  very 
different  and  decidedly  uncertain  course. 
while  raising  a  number  of  wrlous  questlofu 
about  America's  future  role  In  the  world 
ixxly. 


MORE  BAPTIST  SUPPORT 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRK^!ENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  November  1,  1971 

Mr.  WYLIE  Mr.  Speaker,  paator 
Samuel  Arthur  Jeanes  of  the  Rrst  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Merchantvllle,  N.J..  has 
written  me  a  letter  regarding  House 
Joint  Resolution  191. 

I  believe  that  Reverend  Jeanes'  letter 
Is  indicative  of  the  feelings  of  many 
Americans  In  addition.  I  think  It  elo- 
quently points  out  what  I  am  trying  to 
accomplish  with  House  Joint  Resolution 
191. 

I  commend  this  letter  to  my  colleagues' 
attention 

FnwT  Baptist  CHuacH. 
Merchantville  N  Y    Ortober  27,  1971. 
.te-  House  Joint  Resolution  191. 
flon.  Chalmciis  P  WYLre. 
Home  of  Representatives. 
Waahington.  DC 

Dt*»  CoNoazssMAN  Wtlib;  It  Is  time  that 
the  muddled  confusion  created  by  court  rul- 
ings on  prayer  in  tax  supported  schools  be 
ended  The  polls  that  are  taken  clearly  Indi- 
cate that  the  American  people.  In  over- 
whelming numbers,  want  to  permit  volun- 
tary prayer   In  their  schools. 

Perhaps,  the  confusion  has  been  caused 
because  there  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
courts  have  said  more  than  they  really  said 
and  have  hastily  rushed  us  Into  a  "prayer 
vacuum"  In  public  education.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  the  Board  of 
Regents  case  ruled  against  the  use  of  a 
prayer  that  was  officially  recommended  by 
that  Board  with  a  directive  that  It  be  re- 
cited aloud  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher.  In 
a  second  decision  the  Unlt«d  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  Abingdon.  Pennsylvania  School 
District  case  ruled  against  a  Pennsylvania 
law  requirement  that  ten  verses  be  read 
from    the    Bible    without    comment    at    the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

opening  of  each  school  day.  A  third  case 
never  reached  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  but  the  VS.  District  Court  of  Appeals 
for  New  Tork  Stete  ruled  that  Uttls  obU- 
dren  could  ixot  recite  a  simple  ancient  prayer 
with  their  morning  milk  and  cookies  which 
went   as    follows: 

"Ood   ts  great,  Ood  Is  good. 
And  we  thank  Him  for  this  food  " 

All  the  American  people  want  Is  the 
opportunity  for  tbelx  children  to  offer  vol- 
untary prayer  In  their  schools  which  was  the 
practice  for  many,  many  years.  The  passage 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  191  could  grant 
this  permission  and  certainly  bring  an  end 
to  thq  nusunderstandlngs  which  have  led 
to  many  excesses. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  some  religious 
bodies  have  been  mounting  pressure  upon 
the  Congress  to  thwart  the  wUl  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  My  attention  has  l>een 
called  to  statements  from  the  American 
Baptist  Convention  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. Such  statements  of  opposition  to  vol- 
untary prayer  In  our  tax  support  Institu- 
tions supposedly  are  based  upon  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Convention  Itself.  May  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  resolu- 
tions are  followed  by  a  statement  of  explana- 
tion which  says: 

■What  do  American  Baptist  resolutions 
represent?  ' 

•American  Baptist  resolutions  are  the  at- 
tempt to  help  Baptlsu  express  a  Christian 
view  on  crucial  Issues.  To  be  sure  resolutlorui 
passed  by  the  American  Baptist  Convention 
cannot  be  said  to  represent  the  conclusions 
of  all  American  Baptists,  or  even  all  the 
.\merican  Baptists  attending  the  Convention 
They  do.  however  represent  the  careful 
thinklni?  of  a  tan^e  number  of  people  " 

To  Uiustrate  the  limited  extent  of  repre- 
sentation reflected  by  such  resolutions  let 
me  quote  from  the  June  4.  1971  Issue  of 
Chrlsilaulty  Today  which  says: 

■'During  debate  over  a  controversial  state- 
ment on  non-tradltlonal  ■famUy  life  styles' 
that  could  have  been  Interpreted  as  endors- 
ing pre-marital  sex  and  homosexual  prac- 
tices. ABC  Treasurer,  Milton  Bennett — a 
Toledo  restaurant  operator — Invoked  the 
parliamentary  law  requiring  that  a  majority 
of  delegates  be  preeent  when  business  is 
transacted.  Only  a  fourth  of  the  3.800  were 
on  hand,  bringing  automatic  adjournment  .  . 
Bennett's  ploy  was  the  first  such  call  in  the 
memories  of  ABC  officials.  It  wUi  not  be  the 
last,  delegates  spoke  privately  of  using  It 
next  year  (many  of  the  ABC's  most  con- 
troversial resolutions  over  the  years  have 
been  passed  by  a  fraction  of  a  quorum.  " 

The  American  Baptist  Convention  claims 
about  e.lOO  Individual  churches  with  an  ap- 
proximate total  membership  of  1,600.000 
people.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
even  half  of  the  churches  had  delegates  at 
the  Convention  session  when  this  resolution 
against  prayer  in  the  schools  was  adopted. 
Ptu-thermore.  as  a  rule  the  delegates  who  do 
go  to  Convention  sessions  have  no  authority 
whatsoever  to  commit  their  congregations  on 
any  Issues.  Neither  are  any  scientiflc  efforts 
n>ade  to  poll  the  thinking  of  the  churches  or 
their  membership  on  such  questions 

I  trust  that  the  members  of  the  Congress 
will  exercise  seasoned  Judgment  by  accepting 
such  sweeping  statements  from  large  orga- 
nizations for  what  they  are  .  .  .  expressions 
of  men  based  upon  very  Incomplete  findings 
and  voted,  often  by  bodies  that  do  not  repre- 
sent even  a  very  small  fraction  of  their  total 
constituency 

The  proposal  before  you  does  not  require 
prayer,  but  it  certainly  does  not  prohibit  u 
Neither  does  it  grant  authority  of  any  official 
body  to  determine  the  form  or  content  of  the 
prayer 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  prayer 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  baaed 
upon  their  Interpretation   of   the   Constiiu- 
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Uon.  However,  the  OonsUtutlon  is  an  Instru- 
ment ordained,  not  by  the  courts,  but  by  the 
people.  The  courts  may  Interpret  it,  but  the 
people  have  a  right  to  amend  it.  It  should 
say  clearly  what  the  people  want  It  to  say. 

If  public  prayer  can  be  offered  In  the  Halls 
cf  Congress  at  each  opening  seasion.  In  mili- 
tary camps  and  on  board  ship  for  our  service 
men,  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  President 
cf  the  United  States,  at  national  political 
conventions,  at  social,  civic  and  public  func- 
tions, and  even  In  our  penal  Institutions, 
why  should  prayer  be  banned  from  the  llpe 
of  our  chUdren  and  young  people  in  the 
schools  of  the  nation? 

The  passage  of  HJR  191  wUl  give  the  world 
a  moral  witness  that  declares  that  for  Ameri- 
cans God  Is  Important.  And  It  will  reaffirm 
what  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  said  that 
'we  are  a  religious  people  whose  Institutions 
f  resuppose  a  Supreme  Being". 
Sincerely  yours, 

Samitki.  a.  Jbahks. 

Poitor. 


CONNECTICUT;    HOME   OF 
PATRIOTS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or   coNNEC-nctrr 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVBS 

Monday,  November  1.  1971 

Mr    STEELE.  Mr.   Speaker,   I  Include 

the  following: 

[Reprinted  from  the  San  Diego  Union, 
Oct.  17.  1971  1 

CoNMKcnctrr:    Ho»tx   or   Patmots 
(By  Frank  Bauer) 

This  is  one  of  a  monthly  series  of  articles 
lL>okliig  ahead  to  the  nation's  300th  birthday 
in  1976.  The  chronological  stories  will  de- 
.tcribe  each  state  In  the  order  of  its  admission 
to  the  nation. 

The  delicate  spires  of  the  familiar  white 
churches  of  the  Connecticut  countryside  are 
deceptive  frosting  for  the  vigorous  sermon- 
izing that  goes  on  beneath  them 

This  wBis  never  truer  than  during  Revolu- 
tionary days  when  the  Connecticut  pulpit 
res<junded  with  biblical  authority  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  heaped  fiery  denuncia- 
tion on  Tory  and  tyrant. 

In  a  little  church  In  western  Connecticut, 
at  Sharon,  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  Smith 
announced  the  battle  of  Lexington,  then 
rallied  a  hundred  men  on  the  green  after 
church  services,  ready  to  march.  Smith  hlm- 
f-elf  became  a  chaplain  of  fame. 

In  a  small  church  at  Poquonock.  in  the 
town  of  Windsor,  the  Rev  Dan  Foster  as  early 
as  1774  was  preaching  a  series  of  sermons  on 
government,  steeped  In  revolutionary  philos- 
ophy And  in  the  same  town,  the  Rev  David 
Sherman  Rowland  in  1774  was  producing  "a 
very  great  excitement"  by  comparing  George 
III  with  Rehoboaru,  the  last  king  of  old 
Israel 

■  Sedition  flows  from  the  pulpit."  said  llie 
protesting  Tories  as  they  sat  at  worship  and 
heard  themselves  and  their  king  excoriated 
and  then  read  the  same  sermons  reprinted  In 
the  sympathetic  Connecticut  press 

George  Washington's  good  friend  and  aide, 
"Brother  Jonathan"  Trumbull.  Connecticut  » 
long-term  governor  during  the  revolution, 
was  strongly  Influenced  by  his  intimate 
friend,  Solomon  Williams,  for  63  years  the 
pastor  at  Lebanon  and  an  outspoken  sympa- 
*.hlzer  of  the  rebels. 

The  Connecticut  clergy  had  openly  assailed 
the  Stamp  Act  They  urged  the  Colonists  to 
■anlty  with  the  strongest  overtones  from  the 
Bible  They  kept  their  parishioners  Informed 
and  aroused  during  the  war  Itself  and  crsatsd 
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Inspiring  pictures  of  America's  coming  great- 
ness. 

lu  parallel  vigor  the  state  responded  to 
Washington's  military  needs,  contributing 
Gen.  Israel  Putnam  and  Nathan  Hale  among 
others.  In  the  political  arena  there  were 
Roger  Sherman,  who  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution,  and 
Ellas  Deane,  who  helped  get  French  aid  for 
the  Colonies. 

In  Revolutionary  times  Connecticut  was 
largely  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and 
supplied  much  of  the  beef  for  the  Army, 
but  the  state's  role  in  Industry  and  finance 
grew  rapidly  in  the  next  century. 

Ell  Whitney,  who  is  remembered  for  the 
cotton  gin,  had  his  first  federal  musket  con- 
tract in  1799  and  then  developed  a  system  of 
interchangeable  parts  that  became  useful  to 
many  Industries.  Connecticut's  Charles  Good- 
year developed  the  vulcanizing  process.  The 
brass  Industry  was  begun  at  Waterbury,  and 
insurance  compcuiles  sprang  up  In  several 
cities.  Noah  Webster  published  the  nation's 
first  dictionary  of  consequence,  and  a  revolver 
wa.s  patented  by  Colt. 

Yale,  which  had  opened  In  New  Haven  a 
half-century  before  the  Revolution,  waited 
a  century  before  It  was  Joined  by  Wesleyan 
and  other  Connecticut  universities.  Dr. 
Horace  Welles  pioneered  In  the  use  of  anes- 
thesia in  Hartford  In  1844.  and  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  was  set  up  In  New  London 
Just  after  the  Civil  War 

Tlie  first  telephone  exchange  In  the  world 
was  opened  In  New  Haven  in  1877,  and  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Hartford  com- 
menced  making   automobiles   In    1887. 

Connecticut's  greatest  industrial  organls^a- 
tlon,  in  aircraft  engine  manufacture,  sprang 
Into  being  aft*r  World  War  I  and  grew  to 
rival  Insurance  as  the  state's  biggest  em- 
ployer. 

Because  of  Its  Jet  engines  and  the  manu- 
facture of  firearms,  machine  tools  and  ex- 
plosives, the  state  far  outranked  lis  size  as 
a  defeiise  contractor  In  World  War  II  Its 
diversified  Industries  have  International  mar- 
kets. 

Becau.se  of  its  lieavy  involvement  In  de- 
fense, the  state  Is  now  feeling  the  employ- 
ment pinch  of  the  cutback  and  seeking  new 
diversification  In  civilian  lines  Aircraft  Jets, 
for  example,  are  being  harnessed  to  electric 
generators   for   production   of   power. 

The  state's  unusual  preservation  of  coun- 
try atmosphere  amid  its  Industrial  com- 
plexity Is  proving  a  magnet  for  companies 
seeking  fresh  air  and  cultural  opportumties. 
Several  New  York  City  concerns  have  an- 
nounced plans  to  move  across  state  line  into 
Connecticut's  Fairfield  and  adjacent  counties. 
The  Slate  had  the  perspicacity  to  acquire 
a  discorded  federal  airport  aft-er  World  War 
II  and  has  developed  it  Into  one  of  the  best 
internatloruil  air  stations  In  the  East  The 
airport  serves  the  thriving  city  of  Hart- 
ford  and   neighboring   Springfield.   Muss 
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It  Is  most  difficult  to  choose  the  words 
of  farewell  equal  to  the  stature  and  na- 
ture of  the  man  in  whose  memory  they 
are  directed,  Kentucky's  distinguished 
son  and  Representative,  John  Watts.  In 
my  7  years  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  9  years  in  the  House, 
and  indeed,  44  years  of  life,  I  have  met 
few  men  who.se  dedication  and  ability  so 
recommended  him  for  his  honored  posi- 
tion in  life  and  his  Nation's  tribute  and 
thanks  In  death. 

That  each  of  us  in  this  House  can  say 
we  served  with  John  Watts  Is  something 
for  which  we  can  be  most  grateful.  That 
his  memory  and  service  to  America  will 
be  cherished  and  preserved  is  something 
of  which  his  family,  friends,  colleagues, 
and  fellow  countrymen  can  be  assured. 


U.N.  DESTROYS  ITSELF 


FULTON  BIDS  FAREWELL  TO  A 
FRIEND — JOHN   WATTS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or    TENNESSCZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1.  1971 

.Ax.  FL^LTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  is  always  difficult  to  say  farewell  to 
a  neighbor.  A  neighbor  in  State  geog- 
raphy A  neighbor  In  service  to  our  coun- 
try. A  neighbor  In  work,  in  this  caae,  work 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  A 
neighbor— and  friend— ■with  whom 
many  experiences  were  shared  and  from 
whom  much  knowledge  was  gakied. 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  I,  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr  Speaker,  Pub- 
lisher Eugene  Pulliams  Indianapolis 
Star,  one  of  mid-America's  great  news- 
papers, really  hlt-s  the  nail  on  the  head 
with  the  followmg  editorial  entitled 
•  U.N.  Destroys  Itseh'." 

I  wish  to  submit  this  editorial  for  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  all  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  people  everywhere 
who  cherish  freedom,  decency,  and 
justice. 

The  article  follows : 

U.N.  Des-trots  Itself 
By  voting  to  seat  Red  China  and  expel 
Nationalist  China,  the  76-member  majority 
in  the  United  Nations  General  A.ssembly  de- 
stroj-ed  the  lost  vestiges  of  the  U.N.  as  a 
moral  force. 

TTie  death  blow  did  not  take  much  effort. 
The  U.N.  long  since  had  proven  Incapable  of 
keeping  the  peace  or  defending  freedom  and 
Justice. 

The  costly,  largely  American -financed  yet 
America-l.ating  debating  society  In  a  New 
■york  skyscraper  stood  idly  by  when  Soviet 
armed  might  crushed  the  fight  for  freedom 
of  the  Hungarian  people,  smashed  the  Polish 
uprisings  and  Invaded  Chechoslovakia  to  sup- 
press a  genuine  popular  freedom  movement 
It  stood  Idly  by  when  Red  China  Invaded  and 
cfiiiquered  Tibet. 

It  can  be  expected  to  stand  idly  by,  if  it 
di^es  not  try  to  throw  a  few  punches  of  its 
own  from  the  sidelines,  when  Red  China 
moves  to  invade  and  conquer  Nationalist 
China 

The  indictment  drawn  up  by  the  political 
.scientist,  William  Henry  Chamberlln.  seven 
years  ago  still  stands:  '■The  U.N.  has  t>ecome 
the  home  of  a  double  standard  of  morals,  of 
a  crooked  view  of  woiid  relations.  And,  espe- 
cially in  recent  years,  this  organization  has 
t>een  a  distinctively  bad  Influence  on  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  Inducing  the  American 
government  again  and  again  to  let  down  al- 
lies and  to  quarrel  unnecessarily  with  friendly 
countries  " 

Expediency  no  doubt  diststed  the  votes 
of  the  TTnlted  EUngdom,  France.  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands.  Austria.  Canada  ind  Mexico  for 
the  resolution  to  admit  Red  China  and  cast 
out  Nationalist  China. 

Nationalist  Chins  Is.  after  all.  far  away — 
as  the  ^;>p«a8er8  said  of  Csechoslovakla  when 
they  saorlflced  the  little  nation  to  the  Nasi 
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dictator.  Adolf  Hitler,  on  the  assumpuon 
this  would  buy  peace — one  of  the  worst 
gambles  in  history.  Moreover,  there  is  money 
to  be  made  in  trade.  America's  warm-weather 
friends  are  well  aware,  as  mar.y  were  in  that 
other  foolish  era. 

American  blood  and  treasure  rescued  the 
nations  whose  leaders  made  the  mistake  of 
thinking  they  cotUd  do  business  with  the 
Nazi  dictatorship  and  American  money — 
the  money  of  the  American  people-got  them 
back  on  their  feet  and  nursed  them  back  to 
health  when  the  war  ended. 

Perhaps  they  think  the  United  States  will 
rescue  them  again  if  they  prove  to  have  made 
another  calamitous  blunder,  if.  soft  and  lat. 
they  prove  templing  prey  lor  the  Red  legions 
whose  prophet  and  guide.  Mao  Tse-tung,  has 
told  them. 

"The  seizure  of  power  by  armed  force,  the 
settlement  of  the  issue  by  war.  is  the  central 
task  and  the  highest  form  of  revolution.  The 
Marxist -Lenin  1st  principle  of  revolution 
hi^ds  good  universally,  for  China  and  all 
other  countries.  " 

Mao  declared:  "Political  po*er  grows  out 
of  the  barrel  of  a  gun"  Evenu  at  the  U_N. 
tills  week  prove  it  also  grows  out  of  the 
mouths  of  Wishful  thinkers. 

As  now  constituted,  the  United  Nations  Is 
a  dagger  at  America's  back  The  United  States 

should  quit  underwriting  it*  own  downfall. 
The  U.S  Khould  cut  off  flnanciaJ  aid  to  the 
U.N.  to  a  degree  commensurate  with  our 
nation's  puny  infiuence  as  a  member.  U  the 
freeloaders  who  are  profiting  from  the  U.N  's 
mummertes  ref'ise  to  pay  their  share,  let  the 
whole  morally  defunct  organization  sliip  out. 


A  CHANGING  LATIN  AMERICA  IN 
A  CHANGING  WORLD 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF     M^AS&ACUUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1,  1971 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  address 
delivered  to  the  Inter- American  Bar  As- 
sociation last  week  by  His  Excellency  J  A. 
de  Araujo  Castro,  the  Brazilian  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States.  Tlois  is  one  of 
Ambassador  Castro's  first  major  ad- 
dresses since  his  arrival  in  Washington 
last  May.  and  it  represents  what  I  feel  is 
a  most  perceptive  and  forward-lookmg 
assessment  of  the  role  of  Latin  American 
nations  in  meeting  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  chaUenges  which  must  be 
squarely  faced  on  the  road  to  progress 
and  development. 

Ambassador  Castro  has  long  served  his 
country  as  an  exceptionally  able  and  dis- 
tinguished public  servant,  most  recently 
representing  Brazil  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. aJ3d  I  feel  that  my  colleagues  may 
benefit  from  an  understanding  of  his 
views  of  Latin  America  in  a  clianging  so- 
ciety. I  include  Ambassador  Castro's  ad- 
dress in  the  Record: 

A  Chancing  Latin  AitsaiCA  in 
A  Changing  Woru) 

(Remarks  by  Ambassador  of  Braeii.  Jo&o  Au- 
gusvo  de  Araujo  Castro,  at  an  Intar-Amen- 
can  Bar  Association  luncheon,  on  la  Octo- 
ber 1971,  Washington,  DC  ) 
First  of  all,  I  wlah  to  Uiank  you,  gentle* 
men,  for  your  kind  and  generous  Invitation 
and  for  this  opportunity  to  address  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan    Bar    A^odatlon.    an    Institution 
which  has  rendered  such  outstanding  serv- 
ices to  the  cause  of  a  better  aod  closer  oo- 
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operktion  between  the  Jurtstjs  and  lawyers  erf 
the  Americas.  I  take  It  «■  an  auspicious  ooln- 
cidenc*  that  my  appeanmco  amooc  yrm 
ahould  coincide  wtth  the  celetoratJons  of 
Columbua  Day.  a  date  cherished  by  all  of  us 
and  loday  as  always  a  moat  fitting  motnent 
lor  reHectton  on  the  past  and  for  projection 
into  the  future. 

I  beg  your  leave  to  addr««  you  briefly  on 
the  theme  "Lattn  Amertc*  In  a  Changing 
World  •.  oc  ratjier.  "A  Changing  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  a  Changing  World".  Both  terms  of  the 
equation  are  dynamic  and  mtrtable  and  It 
would  be  pointless  and  futile  to  try  to  Im- 
mobilize any  of  the  two,  for  the  sake  of 
clarity  or  In  an  effort  towards  slmpllfloatlon 
Political  and  social  phenomena  are  neTer 
simple,  no  matter  how  strongly  we  may  be 
persuaded  that  complexity  Is  obnoxious  to 
the  human  spirit.  The  world  is  far  from  sim- 
ple in  this  %ge  of  ours  and  Latin  America  Is. 
by  any  standards,  the  qulnteseence  of  com- 
plexity as  It  presents  a  case  of  complexity 
compounded  wtth  and  aggravated  by  under- 
developineiu  and  social  turmoil  Thoae  who 
adhere  to  simplicity  and  over-generalteatlon 
shoxild  lorego  the  subject  Latin  America.  No 
matter  how  hard  you  may  try.  you  will  not  be 
able  to  make  the  Latin  American  case  a  sim- 
ple and  clear-cut  one 

This  Washington  Summer  we  have  lived 
through  may  yet  be  recorded  In  history  as 
the  Summer  of  Transition,  as  It  was  a  Sum- 
mer ill  whifh  many  dogmas  have  been 
bnAen  or  were  altogether  dispelled  politi- 
cal dogma.-  diplomatic  dogmas,  financial 
dTgmar*.  monetary  dogrrms  July  and  Aug\ist 
may  hare  been  little  more  than  adjustment* 
to  realities,  but  U  l-s  only  prof>er  that  we 
should  strive  towards  defining,  identifying 
and  chamctcrlztng  the  realities  o.'  our  pres- 
ent situation,  the  realltlea  we  are  caUcd  to 
live  in.  The  reaaonings  and  i^asumptlons  of 
only  three  or  (our  months  a^o  are  no  long- 
er vaiid  ajMl  have  been  superseded  bv  the 
logic,  the  impact  or  the  force!  .ilneas  of 
events.  The  new  poiictes  announced  in  July 
and  August  w-ill  determine  not  only  poli- 
tical and  econwoilc  conaeqisencea.  o<  far- 
reacbing  p_»rLent  They  w  U  precipitate-  and 
they  are  already  precipitating  tremerulous 
psychuio^cai  chance*,  attitudes  postures 
aud  pal  tenia  of  inter Xiatlonal  behaviour 
tX>ginas  huve  been  broken  aud  until  new 
do^nuis  are  erected,  there  prevails  the  Im- 
pression that  anything  goes,  that  all  l!> 
permlssltjle  and  admlaslbie  In  this  age  of 
'.:aii»it1on  The  world  and  the  dollar  may 
i>rver  r>e  quite  the  aame  again 

This  may  well  be  the  end  or  a  post-war 
periotl  »l.K.-ti  hatd  been  protracted  beyond 
measure  be>oLkd  expectation  and  even  be- 
yond re»i.  >-  mid  tlie  re-eniergence  of  Japan 
and  Gera.ii:.-  a*  Major  Nations  although  not 
so  in  a  strictly  military  sense,  may  well  sym- 
bolize the  end  of  this  post-war  period  We 
niay  well  be  guing  tnrough  the  blrth-parigs 
of  a  Tiew  norld  and  »e  wish  to  make  it  a 
wrorld  of  Hope  We  may  well  be  at  a  new 
pra-L>aiat«artau  Oaks  aud  at  a  ucw  pre- 
Bretiuii  W.jucU  bt^e  Power  is  fluid  aud  vula- 
tUe  L»>  lutuxe  ajid  Power  i*  still  the  meas- 
urUig  fjd  and  the  yardstick  against  which 
pec^le  are  gauging  the  acts  of  men  and  the 
meU  of  natiuus  We  may  be  entering  a  period 
Uiat  will  bear  a  cloae  resrwihlafxT  to  the 
period  of  liM^-lMa.  which  laid  the  basis  for 
the  po6t-aur  period  vt  are  Just  quitting 
Tbe  world  is  clum^iig  axid  will  at\ti  be  the 
came  a^aln  And  my  qtiestlon  today  le 
•How  will  Latin  America  react  to  such 
changes"'  In  other  words,  "Is  Latin  Amter- 
ica  prepared  to  play  a  slcnitlcant  role  In  tbe 
shaping  of  the  world  of  the  futtaer*  And 
atm  more  cogently.  "wUl  L^tln  America  show 
tbe  poUticai  will  to  play  such  a  major  rote"  7 
Par  ttae  |>i  ulilmi  Is  not  only  a  problam  ot 
power.  It  Is  H>>wta»  a  proWf  ol  ToUtioD 
inud  a  problem  ot  detarsalnaMon 

Sotnc    reoeat    ereat*    ial«bt    oonrince    us 
tiiat  such  political  wtU  is  emergic^   The  poel- 
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tion  taken  by  the  Latin  Amerlean  nations 
la  Buenos  Aires  and  In  Panama  Tls-a-vls  the 
new  economic  poUdaa  ot  tba  United  States 
might  b«  quoted  aa  an  example.  Ksperleiice 
has  shown  however  that  such  poUtlcaU  will 
even  when  It  asserts  Itself,  may  not  be  enough 
when  confronted  with  hard  realltlea  In  the 
political  and  In  the  monetary  field  AH  the 
action  undertaken  within  the  CNCTAD  Is  a 
raae  In  point. 

I  do  not  know  bow  many  among  you  are 
(amiilar  with  the  Initiatives  undertaken  by 
the  Latin  American  nations,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Cuba.  wltMn  the  framework  of 
the  Item  on  the  •'Strengthening  of  Interna- 
tional Security  ••  The  Joint  draft  presented 
by  the  Latin  American  natlom.  on  that  oc- 
casion. Is  tha  political  counterpart  of  the 
stand  taken  by  those  same  nations  on  eco- 
uomic  and  financial  matters  In  tbe  "Consen- 
sus of  Vlfia  de  Mar  ".  and  yet  such  conunon 
stand,  of  high  significance  in  the  diplomatic- 
history  of  Latin  America,  was  largely  Ignored 
by  the  American  press,  by  continental  public 
opinion  In  general  and  ultimately— which  is 
still  more  astonishing  by  the  very  Govern - 
ments  which  had  authorised  the  opposition 
of  their  signature  to  the  dociunent  Ln  other 
words,  the  Ideas — and  very  Important  ones 
were  there  but  the  political  will  was  missing 
It  might  be  said  that  the  Latin  American 
nations  are  reluctant  to  undertake  the  cru- 
cial step  from  tbe  orchestra  to  the  stage 
where  the  big  drama  is  being  unfolded  by  a 
dwindling  circle  of  dramatis  prrsonar  A 
whole  continent.  In  a  world  which,  after 
all.  has  only  five  continents,  cannot  resign 
Itself  to  being  a  passive  wltnes.s  of  history  in 
the  makiUK 

The  Ijitiii  American  draft  resolution  be- 
came the  core  and  the  essence  of  the  Dec- 
laration on  the  Strengthening  ot  Interna- 
tional Security  finally  approved  by  the  Oen- 
ersl  Assembly  of  the  T»enty-Plfth  Annl- 
versar)'  and  this  Declaration  which  Is  the 
most  slgniflciint  document  Issued  by  the  Or- 
ganization since  the  signature  of  the  San 
Francisco  Charter,  enunciated  some  princi- 
ples which  have  a  particular  bearing  on  the 
fluid  situation  of  today  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  principle  of  the  cloee  and  Intimate  co- 
relationship  existing  between  the  concepts 
uf  International  Security.  Disarmament  and 
Economic  Development  to  the  extent  that 
sensible  progress  In  any  of  these  fields  will 
mean  some  progress  made  In  each  one  of 
them  and  to  the  extent  that  a  continued 
stalemate  in  any  of  these  fields  will  prevent 
further  significant  progress  In  each  one  of 
them  The  Latin  American  nations  protested 
strongly  against  an  undisguised  process  of 
the  Freezing  of  World  Power,  which  tends  to 
transform  the  World  Organization  In  a  sort 
of  International  Institute  of  Technology  or 
into  an  ineffective  chapter  of  the  Interna - 
uonal  Red  Croas  They  protested  against  the 
dovkiigrading  uf  the  great  Ideals  and  concep- 
tions of  the  Charter  Tliey  saw  Peace  being 
downgraded  to  D*tente  and  they  saw  Gen- 
eral and  Complete  Disarmament  being  down- 
graded to  Arms  Control  They  Identified  a 
trend  Ui  ignore  the  great  Issues  of  interna- 
tional Peace  and  Security  and  to  concen- 
trate United  Nations  efforts  on  the  so-called 
new  tasks'"  of  Science  and  Technology,  Pop- 
ulation. Preservation  of  the  Environment. 
Narcotics  et  cetera  And  they  saw  that  more 
and  more  there  seemed  to  recur  an  ominous 
and  uncouth  theory  of  limited  sovereignty 
which  provided  a  convenient  albeit  outmoded 
justification  for  tbe  establishment  of  •'spheres 
of  Influence  •' 

On  that  occaaion  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions proclaitn«d  their  adherence  to  the  Pur- 
poses and  Principles  of  tbe  Charter  ot  San 
Francisco,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
principle  of  the  sovereign  equality  ot  States 
Just  a«  the  defenise  of  Indlrldtial  rights  and 
freedomi  Is  of  more  direct  Interest  for  Indi- 
viduals than  for  States.  It  can  be  well  argued 
that  the  defense  of  tne  Purposes  and  Prtn- 
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clples  of  the  Charter  Is  more  vitally  Impor- 
tant for  the  Small  and  Medium  rather  than 
for  the  powerful  States,  wblch  have  other 
means  at  their  disposal  for  the  preservation 
of  their  national  Security. 

It  Is  essential  but  not  enough  to  reaffirm 
this  principle  of  "sovereign  equality  of 
States".  It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  all 
States  are  equal  even  when  the  major  States 
are  wUlliig  to  forego  flagrant  violations  of 
such  principle  Even  If — and  we  may  be  stUi 
far  from  that  goal — you  put  all  States  on 
an  equal  footing  as  far  as  legal  and  Jttrld- 
ical  stattia  Is  concerned.  It  la  obvious  that 
such  equal  footing  rests  on  imbalances  and 
.nequalltles  of  fact  which  distort  the  whole 
.egal  eqtiatlon.  Tlie  enunciation  of  sover- 
eignty Is  not  enough.  If  not  accompanied 
ay  the  advent  of  conditions  rendering  the 
full  exercise  of  that  sovereignty  possible  and 
feasible.  A  politically  independent  but  eco- 
nomically destitute  nation  Is  really  entitled 
to  little  more  than  a  sovereign  right  to  pov- 
erty. Our  purpose  is  to  Ulustrate  the  fact 
that  progress  in  the  political  and  Juridical 
fields  may  be  meaningless  and  self-defeating 
if  not  paralleled  and  complemented  by  social 
and  economic  progress.  Tbe  right  to  sover- 
eignty presupposes  the  right  to  the  fuU  ex- 
ercise of  that  sovereignty.  In  a  real,  not.  not 
in  a  legal  context.  This  was  the  position 
taken  by  the  Latin  American  nations  In 
regard  to  world  problems  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Such  a  stand  Is  valid  aud  proper  today 
Peace  is  Kimething  more  khan  "a  tolerable 
state  of  warfare'  Disarmament  U  something 
more  than  "a  tolerable  arnu  race"  and  De- 
velopment should  be  more  than  "a  tolerable 
state  of  poverty'  . 

We  have  said  that  we  may  well  be  at  a 
pre-Dumbarton  Oaks  and  at  a  pre-Brelton 
Woods  .stage  after  the  hectic  days  of  the 
"Summer  of  transition  ".  Dogmas  are  being 
dispelled  and  new  conceptions  are  emerging, 
with  vigour  and  Impetus  and  not  entirely 
Immune  from  the  concept  of  Power.  It  l.s 
imperative  that  the  question  of  the  plan- 
ning of  the  future  of  Man  be  posed  now  with 
imagination  and  creatlveness  I^et  us  face 
with  determlnaMon  the  neceeslty  of  revising 
the  San  Kranclaco  Charter  with  a  view  to 
adapting  tt  to  the  present  needs  of  peoples 
and  nations  The  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion should  t>e  more  than  a  Peace  Tteaty. 
which,  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is.  It  should 
be  more  than  the  end  of  a  war.  or  even  the 
end  of  a  poet-war  period  It  should  t>e  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Peace 

Now  Is  the  time  to  think  and  now  Is  the 
time  to  build  It  Is  Imperative  that  a  Re- 
vised Charter,  embodying  the  new  Ideas  and 
new  concepts  snd  benefiting  from  the  expe- 
rience and  from  the  frustrations  of  those  last 
twenty-six  years,  embody  a  principle  of  col- 
lective security  In  the  economic  field,  which 
would  complement  the  principle  of  equal 
sovereignty  of  States,  Just  as  within  the 
domestic  Jurisdiction  of  each  national  State 
It  Is  now  felt  that  the  principle  of  social 
security  should  complement  the  ,  rinclple  of 
individual  frecdcwn. 

A  new  world  Is  shaping  up.  day  by  day  be- 
fore our  very  eyes  and  it  lb  impermive  that 
Latin  America  arise  to  this  fact  As  V  S 
Eliot  said. 

In  a  world  of  fugitives 

Those   taking   the  opposite   direction 

Win  appear  to  run  away. 

Ttie  only  course  c^>en  to  Latin  America 
is  to  take  the  opposite  direction,  namely  the 
road  to  progreaa  and  development,  to  assert 
a  poOtlcal  will  to  parttelpata  In  world  ev«nU, 
to  aaatM  In  tb*  oraatloo  of  a  n««  Charter  for 
th«  Unltad  Nations  and  of  a  new  Intema- 
tlooal  order,  wt>era  man  shall  be  sntttlad  not 
only  to  live  but  also  to  survive.  This  la  tbe 
challenge  that  tiaa  to  be  met  In  tbe  years 
ahead,  wtilch  wl!l  be  years  of  change,  dlsnip- 
tlona  and  tfiatacatlona  of  Power.  And  tbere 
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Is  no  reason  why  Latin  America  should  run 
away  from  history. 

The  Latin  American  nations  can  renounce 
niany  things  They  cannot,  however,  re- 
nounce their  future. 

Washington,  DC  .  October  12,  1971. 


CALIFORNIA  8CHCX)L  TAX  COURT 
DECISION 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKlNNEY 

OF    CONKECTICTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1.  1971 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cal- 
ifornia court  decision  on  the  relationship 
of  taxes  and  education  could  cause  one  of 
the  most  profound  shocks  ever  suffered  by 
our  Nation's  local  communities. 

At  first  glance,  it  Is  an  enticing  and 
most  rational  idea  It  says  that  the  citi- 
zens of  one  community  should  not  be 
taxed  at  a  higher  rate,  on  real  estate,  and 
yet  have  less  money  to  spend  on  educa- 
tion than  citizens  in  another — and  paren- 
thetically, richer — towTi  who  spend  more 
per  pupil.  It  is.  in  other  words,  saying 
that  education  must  be  equal,  therefore, 
the  tax  base  must  be  equal.  Since  it 
would  be  close  to  impossible  to  Increase 
taxes  in  most  urban  areas,  it  leaves  to 
the  "richer"  towTis  the  choice  of  either 
downgrading  their  educational  systems 
or  accepting  a  State  tax  assessment  and 
allowing  the  difference  to  be  distributed 
In  urban  areas.  As  equal  as  the  Idea  ap- 
pears, it  would  In  fact  create  complete 
cliaos  across  the  Nation. 

If  one  agrees  that  educational  systems 
.should  be  equal  for  all  citizens:  should 
tills  not  also  be  true  for  Are,  police,  parks, 
recreation,  and  so  forth?  Such  a  system 
would  effectively  end  all  local  govern- 
ment and  cause  all  taxes  to  be  collected 
and  distributed  by  the  State  in  an  at- 
tempt to  affect  some  one  person's  idea  of 
equality.  If  this  became  fair  for  the  towns 
and  cities,  would  not  the  next  step  be 
to  make  It  equal  among  the  States,  so 
that  eventually  the  Federal  Government 
would  collect  all  taxes  and  control  all 
aspects  of  human  endeavor  at  what 
would  obviously  have  to  be  the  lowest 
common  denominator? 

If  local  property  taxes  were  trans- 
ferred out  of  local  jurisdiction,  it  would 
be  a  clear  case  of  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation and  therefore,  local  elected 
government — without  local  control  of  the 
purse — would  have  to  be  declared  invalid 
and.  in  fact,  unconstitutional. 

There  is  a  much  better  solution  to  the 
educational  problem  than  that  of  the 
California  court.  Every  State  contributes 
ADM  funds — average  dally  maintenance 
per  child — to  local  educational  systems. 
The.se  funds  are  usually  administered 
under  a  formula  so  that  those  areas  with 
poverty  and  population  density  problems 
receive  more  per  child,  leaving  the  richer 
communities  to  depend  more  on  the  real 
estate  tax. 

Unfortunately,      under      the     present 
crazy  quilt'  of  differing  State  welfare 
laws,  about  14  SUtee,  Connecticut  in- 
cluded, carry  the  Nation's  major  welfare 
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load  to  make  up  for  the  dereliction  of 
others.  This  hae  left  the  treasuries  of  the 
responsible  States  In  such  poor  condi- 
tion that  they  have  been  unable  to  do 
their  duty  to  urban  education. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  nation*! 
welfare  reform  and  it  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  it  lies  in 
limbo  in  the  Senate.  This  proposal  would 
eventually  equalize  welfare  across  the 
Nation,  stop  the  flow  of  welfare  cases 
to  Connecticut  and  take  the  financial 
burden  off  the  more  responsible  States 
This  would  then  enable  these  States, 
through  State  taxing  power,  to  reestab- 
lish their  role  in  bringing  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  the  cities  by  using 
funds  which  now  go  to  welfare.  Passage 
and  implementation  of  this  program 
would  lift  a  tremendous  burden  from  all 
of  Connecticut's  towns  and  cities  since 
the  present  State  welfare  load  is  In  ex- 
cess of  $400  million. 

Another  alternative  is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  President's  proposed 
revenue-sharing  plan.  Also  based  on  a 
formula  concept,  this  would  distribute 
Federal  funds  according  to  need  and 
with  local  jurisdiction.  This,  too,  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  many  com- 
munity problems. 

In  essence,  with  the  President's  plan 
for  Government  reorganization  and  with 
other  bills  under  congressional  consid- 
eration, I  believe  we  have  publicly 
recognized  that  the  larger  government 
gets,  the  larger  the  percentage  of  reve- 
nue is  that  does  not  get  back  to  the 
people.  We  have  also  recognized  that 
master  Federal  plans  cannot  possibly 
work  in  both  Billings,  Mont.,  and  New 
York  City:  as  they  cannot  work  in  Stam- 
ford and  E>arien 

It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  to  have 
this  court  judgment  negate  our  new 
realization  that  government  can  work 
more  effectively  when  it  is  closer  to  the 
(>eople  it  serves. 

What  we  must  do  Instead  is  to  enact 
the  programs  which  will  be  necessary 
to  insure  that  people  in  the  cities  and 
the  suburbs  have  made  available  to  them 
that  which  will  supply  both  local  de- 
termmation   and   equal   opportunity. 


LET  US  DROP  THE  UJ^ 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPRBSaKNTATIVES 
Monday.  November  1.  1971 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker,  this 
past  Friday  the  US.  Senate  took 
an  action  of  historical  significance. 
In  rejecting  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tions bill,  the  Members  of  that  august 
body  have  finally  acknowledged  that  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  as  it  has 
dragged  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  in  fact  proven  to  be  a  dead-end  alley 
and  bottomless  pit  for  the  siphoning  off 
of  American  tax  dollars. 

While  I  am  certain  the  reasons  for 
voting  against  this  bill  were  as  numerous 
and  as  varied  as  the  persoualiUes  of  the 
Senators  who  made  up  the  crucial  ma- 
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Jority,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
widespread  feeling  of  resentment  result- 
ing from  the  recent  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral A£fiembl7  debacle  in  voting  to  oust 
the  Republic  of  China  from  member- 
ship certainly  weighed  as  an  important, 
if  not  deciding,  factor  in  this  action 

Mr.  Speaker,  tha»  the  majority  of  the 
worid's  natiooa,  who  have  for  so  long 
stood  eagerly  with  palms  extended  as 
"Uncle  Sap"  doled  out  countless  billions 
in  largesse,  could  particiftate  in  such  a 
despicable  and  irresponsible  sellout  by 
voting  to  unseat  a  charter  member  of 
the  U.N.,  and  then  for  some  to  dance  ar- 
rogantly In  the  aisles  following  the 
American  defeat,  ought  to  be  clear  indi- 
cation to  all  that  the  United  Nations  as 
a  responsible  civilized  world  organiza- 
tion has  ceased  to  exist  and  is  therefore 
no  longer  worthy  of  our  participation  or 
support.  It  is  as  Vice  President  Agnew 
has  recently  stated : 

The  TJ  N  has  become  a  paper  tiger  and  a 
propaganda  sounding  tioard  for  the  left. 

Knowing  that  our  Nation  is  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  paying  the  cost  of  per- 
petuating this  hypocritical  debating  so- 
ciety, and  In  view  of  the  dramatic  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  In  rejecting  the 
present  foreign  aid  program  as  a  failure, 
I  am  today  introducing  leglfilaticxi  to  re- 
move the  United  States  from  the  United 
Nations  organization  and  to  remove  the 
United  Nations  from  its  location  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  words  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Arizona.  Sen- 
ator GoLswATu,  who  has  succinctly  ex- 
pressed my  own  feelings  in  this  matter . 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  stop  acquies- 
cing In  our  own  trouble.  Tlie  time  has  come 
to  recognise  the  n.N  for  the  antl-Amertcan 
anti-freedom  organisation  It  has  beoocne  Tbe 
time  has  coca*  to  cut  off  all  financial  help. 
withdraw  as  a  member  and  ask  the  VJi.  to 
find  a  headquarters  location  outside  of  the 
U.S  that  Is  more  in  keeping  with  tbe  philos- 
ophy of  the  majority  of  the  members  sonoe- 
place  like  Moecow  or  Peking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years  we  have 
heard  much  talk  by  U-N.  supporters 
about  its  ctxitributkms  to  world  peace — 
but  I  ask  simply,  where  was  the  U_N 
when  the  United  States  moved  to  stop 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam?  And 
w  hlle  the  world  smolders  and  Cammunist 
aggressors  stir  up  revolution  and  violence 
throughout  southeast  Asia,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  Africa,  not  to  mention  Soviet 
tanks  rolling  down  the  streets  of  Buda- 
pest and  Prague,  the  United  Nations  is 
preoccupied  with  condemning  the  innoc- 
uous and  perfectly  peace-loving  state  of 
Rhodesia  as  a  "threat  to  world  peace 
And  while  the  United  States  continites  lo 
pour  countless  millions  of  (dollars  mto 
U.N.  coffers,  meanwhile  the  UN  do- 
gooders  are  rendering  substantial  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  Castro  regune  in 
Cuba.  Does  this  msike  sense? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Umted  Nations  is  a 
failure — its  goals,  in  sptte  of  being 
couched  in  flowery  language,  are  in  fact 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  and  secu- 
rity of  the  people  of  the  United  SUies  I 
strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  take  quick 
positive  action  on  my  bill.  Let  us  stand 
proudly  for  the  American  way  of  life — 
let  us  no  longer  continue  to  pay  for  its 
subversion. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL    IMPACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICBICAJI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVBS 
Monday.  November  1.  1971 

Mr  DINOEU^  Mr.  Spemker.  so  that 
the  Information  therein  contained  may 
have  the  widest  poasible  dlstiibation.  I 
request  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  October  1971  Issne  of  the  Council 
on  Enrtronmental  Quality's  "102  Mon- 
itor" ai>pear  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 

MISSXOIIAL  RXCORD. 

The  text  follows : 
[Ennroonient*!      lmp«ct      aUtements.      102 
monitor.  Council  on  EnTlronmental  «Ju*Hty ) 
PEIXBAI.     HiOHW*T      Admiwistiatiom      I«su«» 

RXYISED       KmTIBONMINT       STATXMEirr       P»o- 


Roughly  half  of  the  enTlronment*!  Impact 
iiiatemenu  recelTed  by  th«  CouncU  invoJTe 
;he  natkinjJ  higbwAy  system.  Th«  Pederai 
Hlghvmy  Administration,  with  lU  50  dlTlslon 
uAcca  (corresponainc  to  tl>«  SO  IndlTldiial 
slates)  and  nine  regional  ofllccs.'  baa  Oled 
over  a  tboiaand  draft  and  ttnal  statemcnLs 
111  tbc  year  aad  tl? ree-quarters  slucse  the  en- 
sclment  of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  Thla  provides  a  good  Indication  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  highway  program  and 
;r»  |>o«enttal  Impact  oo  the  eii»lranment. 

Unter  the  ^Mleral-aid  blcbway  legUlatlon 
which  data*  back  to  191S.  state  highway  de- 
partmeots  are  responskbte  (or  highway  route 
„c taction,  rtMlnii  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  P*deral 
>tijvemment.  The  highway  program  consists 
of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways,  the  42iOO-mlle  network 
autbortaad  by  Coogreas;  the  rederal-ald  pD- 
mary  and  secondary  and  urban  sysienis  and 
.>Liier  hicbways  which  include  forest  hlgh- 
waya.  public  landa  highways,  park  roads  and 
Tr«ii«  parkways,  and  Indian  B«servatlon 
roads. 

The  rertaed  gtudeUoes  of  the  Pederal  High- 
way Administration,  dated  August  34.  1971. 
I  Poilcy  a  Prooadure  ktemcraodum  9  1  i  Im- 
plement the  requirements  of  Sectloo  102)2) 
(C)  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  at  !•«>.  Section  4(f)  of  the  Department 
uf  Tranapcrtatlon  Act  concerning  the  use  of 
certain  puMlc  lands.  Section  470if>  of  16 
L'.S.  Cotte  requiring  the  eonsldoraUon  of 
pro>ects  on  historic  sites,  and  Section  300  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  PPM  BO  1  con- 
solidates In  one  document  the  criteria  aiut 
proeedores  that  are  to  be  utilized  for  ( 1  i 
rvalt^tlng  pro)ects  to  determine  whether  s 
full  eoTtronmental  rerlew  is  required:  (2> 
liettinc  forth  at  which  stage  In  the  highway 
project  derelopizkent  process  the  enrlroiuncn- 
taJ  evaluation  will  be  performed.  (3)  aollclt- 
tiig  the  review  comments  from  Pederal,  State. 
and  local  governmental  agencies  and  making 
environmental  statements  arallablc  to  the 
general  public;  and  (4)  formallalng  the  re- 
view proocaa  through  the  Pederal  Highway 
Admlnistz«.tlon.  The  new  guidaHnes  require 
a  draft  and  flnal  envlroajiien  tal  statement 
(or  all  highways — 

Which  are  daaaed  as  nka)or  actions  aitd 
are  also  likely  to  slgnincanUy  affect  the 
quality  o(  the  human  environment,  or 

Where  organised  opposition  has  occurred 
or  ts  anticipated  to  occur,  or 

Tbat  alfnlfleantly  aSect  historic  or  oou- 
serration  lands. 

In  aetennlning  whether  a  proposal  to 
eoiMtruct  or  Lnprove  a  taigbway  section  con- 
stitutes a  aaa>or  action,  the  guidelines  pro- 
Tida  tlM  (aOowUig  crtterU: 

1.  Tbe  hlgliway  aectton  is  entirely  or  gen- 
araUy  on  oew  loeatioci. 


>  See  page  31  of  this  lastie  of  the  102  Monitor 
for  listing  of  PHWA  Regional  Office*. 
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9  Tbar*  will  be  major  upgrading  of  an 
esliitli^  hlfhway  section  resulting  In  s  func- 
tloual  characteristic  change  (e.g..  &>iu-laa- 
ing.  adding  medians,  extensive  rkght-of-way 
acquisition,  etc.) 

In  determining  whether  a  highway  slg- 
nlflcantly  alTecta  the  quality  of  the  human 
envtrofunent,  tbe  guidelines  state  that  such 
Is  the  case  If 

a>  It  la  Ukely  to  have  a  significant  adverse 
impact  on  nattiral,  ecological,  cultural,  or 
scenic  reaoorces  of  national.  State  or  local 
stgnlficaoce. 

b)  It  Is  likely  to  be  highly  controversial 
regarding  relocation  housing  resources. 

c)  it  will  divide  or  disrupt  an  established 
community  or  disrupt  orderly,  planned  de- 
velopment or  ts  tncomristent  with  plans  or 
goals  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  com- 
munity In  which  the  project  ts  located  or 
cauaea  tncreaaed  con^jeatlcn. 

d|  It  InvolTca  Inoooatotency  with  any  na- 
tional standard  relating  to  the  environment, 
has  a  slgnlAcantly  detrimental  Impact  on  air 
or  water  quality  or  on  ambient  noise  levels 
for  adjoining  areas:  Involves  a  poaslblllty  of 
contamlrvatlon  of  a  public  water  supply  sys- 
tem: or  aSects  ground  water,  flooding  ero- 
.slon  or  sedimentation. 

SITMHAST    or    FHWA    PBOCKDUaBS    FOB    HANMJMti 
loa    STATKIUMTS 

A  propooal  to  develop  or  Improve  a  htghway 
section  should  be  coordinated  In  the  early 
stages  with  appropriate  local.  State  and  Ped- 
eral agencies. 

Draft  envtrosimental  statements  are  pre- 
pared durlx^  the  location  study  and  are  cir- 
culated fur  comment  and  made  available  to 
the  public  not  later  than  the  first  required 
notice  of  looatlon  public  hearing  (HO  to  40 
days  before  date  of  hearing)  or  notk-e  of 
opportunity  for  a  public  bearing. 

Coounentlng  agendea  wlU  have  not  leas 
than  30  days  for  return  of  comment.s  on  the 
draft    envlroinnental    statement. 

Pinal  statentents  will  Include  a  copy  of  all 
CDmmentjt  received  and  reflect  consideration 
of  the  environmental  commentB  at  the  pub- 
lic hearing  and  comments  received  on  the 
draft  statement 

Draft  and  flnal  enrlronmental  statement."; 
wUl  be  available  for  rerlew  by  the  public  sf 
the  state  highway  department  headquarters 
state,  regional,  and  metropotttan  rlearlnK- 
tM>uscs.  PHWA  division,  regional  and  head- 
quarters oSlcea  and  at  appropriate  public 
hearings. 

The  full  text  of  PPM  90  I   follows; 

U9  Daj-AaTMiirr  or  TaAHsroar*- 
TioN  Peoesai.  Highway  Ad- 
min ihtsation. 

Wo4/iinplon    DC     Augu»t  24 .  197 1. 

K)LICT      AMD      PBOCCDtlKX      MIMOaAKOrM 

1       MATESIAI.    TSANSMrrrtD 

PPVl  90-  1.  OuldelUxes  for  Implementing 
Section  103(2)  (C)  of  the  Natlotuil  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  o(  1969,  8e*tl»n  1653.  fi 
of  49  vac.  Section  470f  of  16  USC.  and 
Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970 
2  cxisTiNc  isarAMcrs  AFTBrrtD 
Supersedes: 

Circular  mr "uwanrfui'ij 
Date  snd  subject 
Mar  25-  19«4.  Consl dors t Ion  of  the  overall 
interesu  u(  the  public  In  the  Pederal-ald 
highway  programs  (or  the  protection  or  Im- 
proveiivent  of  parks  and  other  outdoor  recrea- 
tional and  hULorlcal  resources. 

March  24.  1970  Preservation  of  Historic 
sues. 

mWA  notiee$ 

Date  and  stibject 

November  30.  1970  Hatlonal  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act.  Ouldellnes  for  Implementa- 
tion propoaad  by  FHWA 

January  12  1971  Preparation  of  Section 
4(r)  determinations  by  the  Btste  highway 
departments 


November  1,  1971 

P<sbroary  10.  1971.  Preparation  and  proc- 
essing of  statements  relating  to  Section  4(f| 
of  tbe  DOT  Act  and  Section  103(2)  (C)  o<  the 
NBP  Act. 

March  10.  1971.  Distribution  of  Draft  Sn- 
vlronmeotal  Statements. 

Ins  true  tiorial  mfmorandums 
Identification  and  subject 

IM  21  -fr-Sa.  Coordination  of  public  Inter- 
ests of  highway  Improvements  with  those  of 
tlsh  and  wildlife  resources 

Draft  instructional  memorandum 
Date  and  subject 

November  24.  1970.  Interim  guidelines  for 
impleineallng  section   102(2MC)    of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  I9«9 
3     coMMKirrs 

The  above  Issuaiu-es  are  deleted  Inasmuch 
as  they  either  provided  guidelines  for  Imple- 
mentli.g  the  acU  which  have  now  been  In- 
corporated within  this  memorandum  or  they 
req\ilred  coordination  with  other  agencies  to 
sJvsure  careful  consideration  of  the  envlron- 
raent  which  Is  the  prime  substance  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

P.  C.  TUSNES. 

Federal  Highway  Admiulitratur 

raAnsMrrTAi.  202 — 90-1  — Aucusr  24.  1971 
I  US.  Department  of  Transportation.  Pederal 
Highway  AdmlnUtratloo.  Policy  and  Proce- 
dure Memorandum.  Ouldellnes  for  Imple- 
meuilng  section  102(2)  ^C)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  19<I9,  section 
l(J53(f)  of  49  use  .  section  47«  of  D80. 
and  section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  erf 
1970) 
Par 

1  Purpose 

2  Authority 

:i    Dramtions 
4    Policy 
6     Application 
6.   Procedures 

Appendix  A — Procedures  on  Historic  Pres- 
ervation 

Appendix  B — Example  of  Design  Concrtr- 
rence  l,etter 

Appendix   C— 1-ocatlon    Stage   Plow    Chart. 

Appendix   D— Design   Stage   Plow   Chart 

Appendix  E — Environmental  StatemenU- 
Onitents  and  Pormat. 

Appendix  P— Bvaluatlng  Highway  Sectlou 
environmental  Kflecu 

AppeitdU  O — Inter-Agency  Review  of  Drsft 
Environmental  Statements 

Appendix  H — Selections  from  PPM  20  8. 
dated  January  14,  19fl9.  for  use  with  the  Hs- 
tlonal  Environments!  Policy  Act  Otildellnes. 

Appendix  I— Purchasing  Copies  of  Bn- 
vlronnirnlal  Statements 

I    msposE 

To  provide  guidelines  to  highway  depart- 
ments and  Pederal  Highway  Administration 
(PHWA)  field  offices  to  assur*  that  the  hu- 
man environment  ts  carefully  considered  and 
national  environmental  goals  are  met  when 
developliiK  federally  financed  highway  Im- 
provements 

J.    AUTHOalTT 

a  Section  102(2)  tC)  o(  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (P.L  91  190) 
states  that  all  agencies  of  the  Pederal  Oov- 
ernment  sliall 

"Include  in  every  recommendation  or  «"»- 
port  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Pederal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  a  de- 
tailed statement  by  the  responsible  offldaU 
on — 

(I)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action, 

(II)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avotded  ahould  tbe  propoe- 
al  be  Unpleaaented. 

(III)  alternatives   to   the  proposed   action, 

(IV)  the  reUUonshlp  between  local  ahort- 
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term  uses  of  man's  en%-lronment  and  the 
:naintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(v)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
:nltment8  of  resources  which  would  b«  In- 
,  >lved  in  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
.rnplemenled. 

IMor  to  making  any  detailed  statement. 
•:.e  responsible  Pederal  official  shaU  consult 
with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Ped- 
tral  agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  by  law  or 
s;>eclal  expertise  with  respect  to  any  environ- 
mental impact  Involved  Copies  of  such  slate- 
!i  ent  and  the  commeuls  and  views  of  the 
i.pproprlate  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies which  are  authorized  to  develop  and 
enforce  environmental  standards,  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  President,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  and  to  the 
public  as  provided  by  Section  552  of  Title  6, 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  accompany  the 
proposal  through  the  existing  agency  review 
processes  '■ 

b  Section  1653a )  of  49  US.C.\  Section 
138  of  23  use.  and  Secfton  4(f)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  (all  of 
which  are  hereafter  referred  to  as  'Section 
4(0  ••)  permits  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  approve  a  program  or  project  which 
requires  the  use  of  publicly  owned  land  from 
a  park,  recreation  area,  or  wildlife  and  water- 
fowl refuge  of  national.  State,  or  local  blg- 
nlflcance  as  determined  by  the  Federal,  State, 
or  local  ofnclals  having  Jurisdiction  thereof, 
or  land  from  an  historic  site  of  national. 
.Stale,  or  local  signlflcance  as  so  determined 
by  such  officials  (hereafter  Section  4if). 
land")  only  11 

(1)  there  Is  no  feasible  and  prudent  al- 
ternative to  the  use  of  such  land,  and 

(2)  such  program  Includes  all  possible 
plaiming  to  minimize  harm  to  the  Section 
4(f)   land  resulting  from  such  use. 

c.  Section  470/  of  16  USC  provides  that 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  having  di- 
rect or  Indirect  Jurisdiction  over  a  proposed 
Federal  or  federal )y  as.slsted  undertaking  In 
any  State  and  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  independent  Bgency  having 
iiuthorlty  to  license  any  undertaking  shall, 
prior  to  the  approval  of  the  expenditure  of 
any  Federal  funds  on  the  undertaking  or 
prior  to  the  Issuance  r>(  any  license,  as  the 
case  may  be,  take  into  account  the  effect 
of  the  undertaking  on  any  district,  site, 
building,  structure,  or  object  that  Is  included 
la  the  National  Register.  The  head  of  any 
such  Federal  agency  shall  afford  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  oommeut  with 
regard  to  such  undertaking 

d  Section  309  of  the  Ctran  Air  Act  Of  1970 
\  Public  Laip  9l-604\.  as  amended,  provides: 

•■(a)  The  Admlnlfstrator  (Environmental 
Protection  Agency)  shall  review  and  com- 
ment In  writing  on  the  envlroimiental  im- 
pact of  any  matter  relntmg  to  duties  and 
responstbUltles  granted  ptirsuant  u^  this  Act 
or  other  provisions  of  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  contained  m  any  ,  .  (2) 
newly  authorlred  Federal  pr  'lect.^  for  con- 
struction and  any  major  Federal  agency  ac- 
tion (other  than  a  project  for  construction) 
to  which  Section  102  l2i(C)  of  Public  Law 
91-190  applies.  .  .  Such  written  comment 
shall  be  made  public  at  the  conclusion  of 
any  such  review." 

3,  DETINmONi    (AS    UhlD  IN  THIS 
MIMURANUt'MI 

a,  Highuai/  Section — a  substantial  length 
of  highway   t)etwoen   logloal   termini    (major 


•Section  1653(fi  of  49  USC  Is  Identical 
to  Sections  138  of  23  USC  and  4(fi  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  as 
amended  In  Section  18  of  the  'Federal -Aid 
Htghwav  Act  of  1909  " 

•This  requirement  is  also  found  In  Sec- 
tion lOe  of  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1966, 
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crossroads,  population  centers,  major  traffic 
generators,  or  similar  major  highway  control 
elements)  as  normally  Included  In  a  single 
location  study.  (See  paragraph  6) 

b  Agency  Decision — FHWA  approval  of  the 
location  of  a  highway  Improvement  (Sub- 
.sequent  approval  of  the  design;  rtght-of-way 
acquisition:  the  plans,  speclflcations,  and 
estimates  (PS&E)  or  authortzatlon  to  con- 
struct a  project  within  the  highway  section 
Is  not,  for  the  purposes  of  this  memorandum 
an  additional  agency  decision.) 

(DA  determination  to  prepare  and  proc- 
e.ss  a  supplemental  environmental  state- 
ment would  be  the  basts  for  a  new  agency 
decision  for  either  a  highway  location  or 
design    ( See  paragraph  Op) 

1 21  In  accordance  with  the  Secondary 
Road  Plan  as  permitted  by  Section  117  of 
Title  23  USC,  the  approvals  of  the  loca- 
tion, design,  right-of-way  acquisition  and 
construction  (PS&E)  have  been  delegated 
to  the  appropriate  State  highway  depart- 
ment for  highway  Improvements  on  the  Ped- 
eral-Aid    Secondary   System 

c  Ent-fronmrnfal  Sfatrmcnf— a  written 
statement  containing  an  assessment  of  the 
anticipated  significant  beneficial  and  detri- 
mental effects  which  the  agency  decision  may 
have  tipon  the  quality  of  the  human  envi- 
ronment  for  the  purposes  of- 

( 1 )  assuring  that  careful  attention  ts  given 
to   environmental    matters. 

(2)  providing  a  vehicle  for  Implementing 
all  applicable  environmental  reqiilrements. 
and 

(3)  to  Instire  that  the  environmental  Im- 
pact Is  taken  Into  account  In  the  agency  de- 
cision. 

d  Negative  Declaration — a  written  docu- 
ment In  support  of  a  determination  that, 
should  the  proposed  highway  section  im- 
provement be  constructed,  the  anticipated 
effects  upon  the  human  environment  wUl 
not  be  significant. 

e  Highway  Agency  (HA) — the  agency  with 
the  primary  resf>onsibUlty  for  Initiating  and 
carrying  forward  the  planning,  design,  and 
construction  of  the  highway  For  highway 
.sections  financed  with  Pederal-ald  highway 
funds,  the  HA  will  normally  be  the  appro- 
priate State  highway  department  For  high- 
way sections  financed  with  other  funds,  such 
a.s  Forest  highways,  Park  roads,  etc  ,  the  HA 
will  be  the  appropriate  Pederal  or  State 
Highway   agency 

f  Human  Emtronment — the  aggregate  of 
all  external  condltioiis  and  influences  (aes- 
thetic, ecological,  biological,  cultural,  social, 
economic,  historical  etc.)  that  affect  the  life 
of   a  human. 

4,     POLICY 

It  Is  a  imtlonal  policy  that  all  Federal 
agencies  promote  efforts  for  Improving  the 
relationship  between  man  and  his  environ- 
ment and  to  make  special  effort  for  pre- 
.serviug  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country- 
side and  public  park  and  recreational  lands, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges  and  historic 
sites. 

It  Is  also  national  policy  that  Federal  agen- 
cies consult  with  other  appropriate  Federal 
State,  and  local  agencies;  a.ssess  In  detail  the 
potential  environmental  Impact  In  order  that 
adverse  effecU  are  avoided  and  environmental 
cinalltv  Is  restored  or  enhanced  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable,  and  utilise  a  systematic, 
mterdlsclpllrutry  approach  which  will  Insure 
the  integrated  use  of  the  natural  and  aoclal 
sciences  and  the  environmental  design  art*  in 
plannmg  and  decisionmaking  which  may 
have  an  Impact  on  man's  envlronn\ent.  The 
environmental  assessments  Include  the  broad 
range  of  both  beneficial  and  detrimental  ef- 
fects 

5      APPOCATIOK 

a  .Ki\  environmental  statement  or  com- 
bined environmental 'Section  4  if)  statement 
or  negative  declaration  whiche^*er  is  ap- 
propriate shall  be  prepared  and  processed  in 
accordance  with  this  memorandum  for  each 
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highway  section  proposed  for  construction 
with  funds  administered  by  the  Pederal  High- 
way Administration,  Including  In  appropriate 
cases  any  section  financed  from  funds  trans- 
ferred to  the  PederaJ  Highway  Administra- 
tion from  other  agencies  which  receives  or 
received  design  approval  (see  paragraph  5e) 
en  or  after  February  1    1971 

b  An  environmental  statement  or  com- 
bined environmental  Section  4(f  I  statement, 
whichever  is  appropriate,  shall  be  prepared 
and  prcx^es.'^ed  ti  accordance  with  this  memo- 
randum for  each  highway  section  which  re- 
ceived design  approval  on  or  after  January  1 
1970  and  before  February  1,  1971.  and  which 
constitute  a  major  action  significantly  af- 
fecting the  environment  (see  Appendix  F 
paragraphs  2  and  3)  if  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  PHWA  division  engineer.  Implementa- 
tion of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  require; 
preparation  and  processing  of  an  environ- 
mental statement  In  making  his  Judgment 
the  FHWA  division  engineer  should  consider 
in  addition  to  the  written  reassessment  pre- 
pared by  the  HA  (see  i>aragraph  5c)  for  each 
such  highway  section,  the  status  of  the  de- 
sign; rtght^f-way  acquisition  inciudln? 
demolition  of  improvements  within  the 
right-of-way:  number  of  families  already  re- 
housed and  those  yet  tc  be  rehoused:  con- 
struction scheduling:  benefius  to  accrue  from 
the  proposed  highway  improvement  si^-Tif- 
I'-ant  impacts:  and  measures  tc  minimis 
any  adverse  impacU;  of  the  highway 

c  Highway  sections  which  received  de^ltrn 
approval  on  cr  after  January  1  1970  and  be- 
fore February  1  1971  that  are  cias.>»ed  as  a 
major  action  are  to  be  reassessed  bv  the  HA 
in  consultation  with  the  PHWA  division  en- 
gineer or  his  representative  Ttie  written  re- 
assessment should  consider  if  the  highway 
plans  were  developed  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
minimize  adverse  environmental  conse- 
quences. 

d  A  highway  sectlcm  Involving  an  historic 
site  included  In  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  shall  be  coordinated  with  the 
State  Liaison  Officer  for  Hiitonc  Preserva- 
tion and  representatives  of  tbe  Office  of 
Archeology  and  Preservauon  of  the  Naiioiial 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior  as 
set  forth  in  Appendix  A  The  provisions  of 
Section  470f  16  U.SC  should  be  satisfied 
before  submitting  the  final  environment  ■ 
Section  4(fl  statement  to  the  FHWA  i  see 
paragraph  2c  > 

e  Design  iipprovai  may  be  regarded  as  hav- 
iig  been  obtained  prica-  to  February  1.  1971. 
If  any  one  of  the  following  conditions  Is 
t-atlshed. 

(  1  )  Prior  to  the  issuance  cf  revised  FPM 
20-8  dated  Januau-y  14  1969  procedure;;  of 
the  FHWA  (then  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads)  did  not  require  a  HA  to  receive  a 
formallv  documented  PHWA  design  approvsj 
before  undertaking  rtght-of-way  acqiilsition 
arid  or  preparation  of  the  plans  specifica- 
tions and  estimate  (PS&E I  Therefore  design 
approval  was  that  action  or  series  of  actions 
by  which  the  PHWA  Indicated  to  the  HA 
that  the  essentia!  elements  of  the  highway 
as  set  out  In  jjarasraph  10  of  PPM  20-8 
were  satisfactory  or  acceptable  for  prepara- 
tion of  the  PS&E  Such  actions  may  have 
consisted  of  review  and  comments  upcr.  pre- 
liminary plans  schematic  drawings  design 
stvKlies  layouts  or  reports  or  unconditional 
approval  to  acquire  all  the  right-of-way  for 
a  project  The  HA  shall  identify  those  proj- 
ects (both  Federal -aid  and  non -Federal -aid » 
in  the  above  category  which  It  anticipates 
Pederal-ald  funds  will  be  requested  for  a 
subsequent  stage  and  furnish  the  hHWA  di- 
vision engineer  for  his  coiicurrence  a  letter 
suuUar  to  Appendix  B  of  thia  men^orandvmi 
cltukg  the  document(S)  or  actionisi  which 
u  believes  are  equivalent  to  design  approval 
ITie  FHWA  divtaion  engineer's  coocurreuoe 
m  HAS  determination  will  serve  as  veribca- 
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tion  tbttt  the  previous  actions  or  approvals 
wero  tn  eS«ct  design  approval. 

(3)  Written  approval  by  the  PHWA  of  the 
design  submitted  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph 10  of  PPM  aO-6  dated  January  14, 
1969. 

( 3 )  Similar  type  evidence  that  an  ofllclal 
of  the  State  highway  department  approved 
the  design  prlcv  to  February  1.  1371.  for  proj- 
ects administered  under  an  approved  Sec- 
ondary Road  Plan.  Such  evidence  need  not 
be  submitted  to  the  FHWA  division  engineer 
for  concurrence  but  shall  be  available  In  the 
State  highway  department's  files 

f.  A  single  environmental  statement,  c« 
negative  declaration.  Is  applicable  to  Jointly 
planned  undertakings  between  the  FHWA 
and  other  F^edelral  agencies.  The  lead  agency 
will  be  responsible  for  the  appropriate  docu- 
ment (I.e.  the  HA  for  a  pwopoeed  highway 
section  that  also  requires  a  U.S.  Coa«t  Ouard 
action  for  bridge  clearance  over  navigable 
water).  Highway  section  proposals  sub- 
mitted for  an  PHWA  approval  shall  Include 
a  copy  of  the  statement  prepared  and  proc- 
essed by  another  Federal  agency  or  reference 
to  such  a  statement  previously  furnished  to 
FHWA.  A  highway  section  In  this  category 
win  generally  be  of  the  nature  where  there 
Is  no  actual  transfer  of  funds  to  the  FHWA 
and  the  FHWA  acts  only  In  the  capacity  of 
a  review  agency  or  consultant  advisor  to 
the  other  Federal  agency. 

g.  An  environmental  statement  shall  not 
be  required  In  connection  with  any  highway 
section  that  Is  urgently  needed  because  of  a 
national  emergency,  a  disaster,  a  catastroph- 
ic failure,  or  similar  great  urgency.  The 
HA  may  request  and  the  PHWA  may  exempt 
such  urgently  needed  highway  sectloixs  from 
the  environmental  statement  requirement 
after  consultation  with  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality 

6.  paocxDtntBs   isci  appe.niuxes  c  and  d  for  a 

rLOW     CHART  I 

The  highway  section  Included  In  an  en- 
vironmental statement  shooild  be  as  long  as 
practicable  to  permit  consideration  of  envir- 
onmental matters  on  a  broad  8cop>e.  Plece- 
meallng  proposed  highway  Impwovements  In 
S'dparate  environmental  statements  should 
be  avoided.  If  possible,  the  highway  section 
shoxild  be  of  subSFtantltd  length  that  would 
normally  be  Included  In  a  multi-year  high- 
way Improvement  program 

a.  A  proposal  to  develop  or  Improve  a  high- 
way section  should  be  coordinated  In  the 
early  stages  with  appropriate  local,  State,  and 
Federal  agenoles  ( paragraph  5a  of  PPM  20-  8 
and  p€u-agraph  4  of  IM  60  1-70)  Initiation 
of  c<X)rdlnatlon  at  the  beginning  of  the  loca- 
tion study  will  assist  in  Identifying  natural 
and  cultural  areas  of  significance,  agency 
and  public  concerns  and  help  In  determining 
the  need  for  and  preparation  of  an  environ- 
mental statement.  Existing  coordination 
mechanisms,  such  as  above  cited,  (public 
hearings.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Circular  No.  A-95  reviews)  and  other  estab- 
lished procedures  for  coordination  should  be 
used  to  the  greatest  extent  praotlcable  The 
Information  obtained  thrt>ugh  c<X)rdlnatlon 
and  the  highway  studies  i  technical,  engi- 
neering, social,  ecouonilc,  ajid  environmental, 
as  appropriate!  should  also  be  used  In  eval- 
uating the  potential  environmental  Impact 
(both  beneficial  and  detrimental)  of  the 
highway  section  proposal. 

il)  The  environmental  statement  and  or 
Section  4ir)  statement  may  l>e  a  part  <if  the 
study  report  for  the  highway  location.  If  de- 
sired; however.  If  included  In  the  study  re- 
port, the  statements  are  to  be  consolidated 
In  one  place  In  the  report  and  in  a  form  that 
can  be  reproduced  separate  from  the  report 
b  Draft  environmental  statements,  when 
required  (see  paragraph  5) .  Including  Section 
4(f)  information,  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
HA  (see  Appendix  E  for  contents  and  format) 
and  circulated  for  comment  during  the  loca- 
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tlon  study.  The  environmental  statement 
should  be  prepared  utilizing  a  systemaUc, 
Interdisciplinary  approach  which  will  a«sure 
that  envlroamsntal  Impacts  are  described  In 
detail.  A  representatlTs  of  the  FHWA  division 
office  shall  indicate  that  the  draft  statement 
has  been  cleared  for  circulation  and  conxment 
by  signing  and  dating  the  draft  atabement. 
An  environmental  statement  Is  required  only 
for  those  sections  which  the  HA  and  division 
engineer  determine  that  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  highway  section  will  have  a 
significant  Impact  upon  the  environment. 
Appendix  P  lists  guidelines  to  assist  In  deter- 
mining significant  Impacts  associated  with 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  highway. 
In  addition,  the  HA  may  wish  to  consult  other 
local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  with  spe- 
cific Impact  expertise  when  determining  the 
significance  of  an  Impact. 

c.  The  draft  environmental  statement.  In- 
cluding necessary  Section  4(f)  Information 
when  required,  is  to  be  circulated  by  the  HA 
to  the  appropriate  agencies  (see  Appendix 
Ol  for  comment,  and  made  available  to  the 
public  not  later  than  the  first  required  notice 
of  location  public  hearing  (30  to  40  days  be- 
fore date  of  hearing)  or  notice  of  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing  as  set  out  In  PPM  30-8 
(see  Appendix  H)  The  comments  as  re- 
ceived from  other  agencies  are  to  be  made 
available  at  either  the  FHWA  Division  or  HA 
office  for  public  review  and  copying.  If  the 
highway  section  qualified  for  exemption  from 
public  hearings  procedures  (PPM  20-8)  and  a 
public  hearing  Is  not  afforded  a  draft  en- 
vironmental statement  If  required  (Including 
necessary  Section  4(f)  Information)  Is  to  be 
pref>ared  and  circulated  for  comment,  and 
made  available  to  the  public  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable. The  HA  shall  request  a  determination 
of  significance  from  the  Section  4if)  lands 
agency  and  include  the  letter  requesting  such 
determination  aiid  the  determination,  if  re- 
ceived, as  exhlbls  to  the  draft  statement  An 
additional  location  or  design  public  hearing 
will  not  be  required  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
presenting  and  receiving  comments  on  the 
draft  environmental  statement  for  those 
projects  which  were  processed  In  accordance 
with  procedures  In  effect  «t  tJie  time. 

d.  The  HA  shall  furnish  17  copies  of  each 
draft  environmental  statement  to  the  PHWA 
division  engineer  who  shall  distribute  16 
copies  to  the  following  reclpienU: 

PHWA  Regional  Office 1 

FHWA  (to  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Policy,  EV-1) --       2 

DOT'S  Office  of  Environment  and  Urban 
Systems   (TEU) 3 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
(CEQl  (722  Jackson  Place  NW.  Wash- 
ington. DC  aooofl) 10 

Note  The  HA  Is  to  make  distribution  to  all 
other  required  local.  State,  and  Federal  agen- 
cies (see  Appendix  G) 

e.  The  HA  shall  announce  the  availability 
of  and  briefly  explain  the  draft  environmen- 
tal statement  or  negative  declaration  in  Its 
presentation  at  the  location  public  hearing 
(or  at  the  highway  design  hearing  when  a 
draft  statement  Is  prepared  and  circulated  In 
conjunction  with  design  studies). 

f.  The  HA  may  establish  a  date  not  less 
than  30  days  from  the  date  of  transmittal, 
plus  a  normal  time  for  mall  to  reach  and  be 
returned  from  the  recipient,  for  return  of 
the  comments,  except  45  days  plus  mailing 
time  shall  be  allowed  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  comment.  The 
FHWA  should  Include  a  similar  time  period 
1 30  days  plus  mailing)  for  return  of  com- 
ments from  FHWA  Office  of  Environmental 
Policy  (EV  II.  DOT'S  Office  of  Environment 
and  Urban  Systems  (TEU),  and  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ).  If  an 
agency  does  not  respond  by  the  Indicated 
date,  the  HA  may  assume  the  agency  had  no 
comments.  The  HA  should  endeavor  to  grant 
requests  for  a  time  extension  of  up  to  16  days 
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for  return  of  comments  unless  a  45-day  re- 
view period,  plus  mailing  time,  was  origi- 
nally established. 

g.  Draft  environmental  statements  shall 
be  available  for  review  by  the  public  at  the 
HA  headquarters;  the  State,  regional,  and 
metropolitan  clearinghouses;  the  FHWA 
division,  regional,  and  headquarters  offices; 
and  at  the  appropriate  public  hearings  The 
HA  and  FHWA  may  charge  non-govemmenial 
Individuals  and  organizations  for  copies  of 
environmental  statements  In  accordance  with 
established  fee  schedules. 

1 1 )  The  public  and  private  organizations 
may  also  order  copies  of  draft  and  final  en- 
vironmental statements  from  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  CJommerce  (See  Appendix  I). 

h.  Similar  procedures  apply  to  highway 
sections  which  have  received  location  ap- 
proval but  did  not  have  design  approval  be- 
fore February  1,  1971.  In  such  Instances  the 
environmental  statement,  combination  en- 
vlrorunenial.'Sectlon  4(f)  statement  or  nega- 
tive declaration  shall  be  prepared  and  proc- 
essed during  the  design  studies  The  final 
environmental  statement  or  negative  decla- 
ration for  such  highway  sections  shall  be 
furnished  to  FHWA  before  or  with  the  re- 
quest for  design  approval  If  the  design  pub- 
lic hearing  was  held  prior  to  the  Issuance  of 
this  memorandum,  an  additional  design  pub- 
lic hearing  will  not  be  required  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  presenting  and  receiving  com- 
ments on  the  draft  statement  All  other  re- 
quirements for  circulation  for  cotnment  and 
availability  to  the  public  will  apply. 
-1.  The  HA  shall  prepare  a  final  environ- 
mental statement  or  combined  envlronmen- 
talSectlon  4if)  statement  for  each  project 
for  which  It  prepared  and  circulated  a  draft 
environmental  statement  following  the  for- 
mat In  Appendix  E  The  final  statement  shall 
Include  a  copy  of  all  comments  received  and 
reflect  the  HA's  consideration  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  environmental  comments  at  the 
public  hearing  and  comments  received  on 
the  draft  statement 

J  PHWA  review  and  acceptance  of  the  final 
environmental  statement  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Regional  Federal  High- 
way Administrator.  Tlie  RegionaJ  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  shall  Indicate  his  ac- 
ceptance by  signature  thereon,  and  forward 
15  signed  copies  of  the  final  statement  as 
follows: 
FHWA  (to  the  Office  of  Enviroimiental 

Policy.  EV-1) 15 

A  copy  of  a  signed  statement  may  also  be 
returned  to  the  originating  office.  The  HA 
and  FHWA  may.  upon  request  of  an  Indi- 
vidual or  organization,  make  a  copy  of  the 
statement  as  signed  by  the  Regional  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  available,  but  such 
docim^eut  should  be  marked  NOT  Official  — 
Subject  to  Approval  by  U  S  Department  of 
Tran.s  porta  tlon   " 

k  FHWAs  Office  of  Environmental  Policy 
shall  be  resporislble  for 

(1  I  submitting  the  necessary  copies  of  the 
final  statement  to  TEU  for  concurrence. 

(2i  informing  the  Regional  Federal  High- 
way AdmlnlstraUir  of  such  concurrence  (at 
which  time  the  final  statement  may  t>e  con- 
sidered ui  be  an  officially  approved  U.S  DOT 
stat.ement),  and 

{3  I  Informing  the  Regional  Federal  High- 
way Admlnl.strator  when  CEQ  Is  furnished 
copies  of  the  final  statement 

I  The  Regional  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator ahall  be  responsible  for  : 

( 1 1  assuring  that  a  copy  of  the  final  state- 
ment as  sent  to  CEQ  Is  furnished  (by  the 
HA  when  appropriate)  for  public  Inspection 
at  the  HA  headquarters;  the  appropriate 
State,  regional,  and  metropolUan  clearing- 
houses; and  the  FHWA  division  and  regional 
offices  foUowlng  TEUs  approval  or  assumed 
concurrence,  and 

(3)  MBurlng  that  the  following  time  limi- 
tations  have   expired   prior   to   PHWA's   ap- 
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proval  at  the  location  (or  design  If  the  loca- 
tion was  previously  approved  > . 

(a)  Ninety  (90)  days  have  expired  since 
the  draft  environmental  statement  was  cir- 
culated for  comment,  sent  to  CEQ  (post- 
marked j,  and  made  available  to  the  public 
as  described  in  6g 

(b)  Thirty  ( 30 1  days  have  expired  since 
the  final  envlroiunental  staienient  was  made 
available  to  both  CEQ  and  the  public.  This 
time  period  may  run  concurrently  with  the 
ninety  (90)  day  period. 

m.  Negittive  declarations  shall  be  prepared 
by  the  HA  when  the  anticipated  Impact  of 
construction  and  operation  of  a  highway 
section  Is  determined  to  be  not  significant 
(not  ol  major  importance/  Appendix  F  out- 
lines several  types  of  hlgiiway  secuon  im- 
provements whch  may  warrant  a  negative 
declaration;  however,  each  highway  section 
should  be  evaluated  to  determine  whether 
Its  Impact  is  significant  Tlie  time  of  prepa- 
ration outlined  previously  for  environmental 
statements  also  apply  to  negative  declara- 
tions. Their  purjx^se  Is  to  Include  In  tlie 
written  record  evidence  that  the  highway 
section  was  evaluated  and  a  determination 
made  that  It  would  have  no  significant  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  human  environment 
They  should  be  based  on  the  Infrjrmatlon 
developed  during  the  highway  study  and  co- 
ordination with  local.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies. 

n.  A  negative  declaration  need  not  be  cir- 
culated for  comment,  but  Its  availability 
should  be  Included  In  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic hearing  or  opporlvinity  for  public  hearing. 
The  FHWA  division  engineer  shall  concur 
In  the  negative  declaration  before  he  ap- 
proves the  location  or  design,  whichever  Is 
appropriate 

o.  The  HA  or  PHWA  may,  based  upon  com- 
ments at  the  public  hearing,  rescind  a  nega- 
tive declaration  and  prepare  and  process  an 
environmental  statement  If  in  their  Judg- 
ment significant  Impacts  have  been  Identi- 
fied which  were  not  previously  considered 
It  would  not  be  necessary  in  such  instances 
to  hold  additional  pvibllc  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  draft  environ- 
mental statement. 

p  Ihe  H\  shall  Include  reference  to  the 
previous  environmental  statement,  negative 
declaration,  or  design  approval  exemption. 
If  applicable,  when  requesting  design  ap- 
proval, authorization  for  right-of-way  acqui- 
sition, approval  of  PS4E.  and  construction 
authorization. 

(1)  A  new  environmental  statement,  or  a 
supplemental  statement  will  be  neces.sary  for 
a  highway  section  when  the  proposal  being 
processed  introduces  a  new  or  changed  en- 
vironmental effect  of  significance  to  the 
quality  of  environment  The  FHWA  may  also 
request  an  envirorunental  stat,ement  for  a 
highway  section  which  received  design  ap- 
proval before  February  1,  1971.  when  in  Its 
Judgment  changes  In  the  highwav  subse- 
quent to  the  reas.sessment  (see  paragraph 
5c)  Introduce  significantly  different  Impacts 
on  the  environment 

(2)  A  supplemental  statement  Is  to  be 
processed  In  the  same  manner  as  a  new  en- 
vironmental statement  Where  the  need  for 
a  supplemental  statement  results  from  the 
use  of  Section  4if)  land  only,  a  Section  4(f) 
statement  may  be  prepared  In  lieu  of  a  sup- 
plemental environmental  statement  and  co- 
ordinated with  the  DepartmenU  of  the  In- 
terior and  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
by  the  HA.  The  coordinated  Section  4(f) 
statement,  with  comments  and  suggestions 
and  the  HA  disposition  of  same,  shall  be 
f  urnUhed  to  the  FHWA  for  appropriate  proc- 
essing. 

q  In  accordance  with  the  Secondary  Road 
Plan,  as  permitted  by  SecUon  117  of  Title 
23,  use.  State  highway  departments  op- 
erating under  an  approved  Secondary  Boad 
Plan  have  the  rssponslblUty  for  reviewing 
and   approving  the   location  and  design   of 
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Federal-aid  secondary  Improvements.  How- 
ever, the  FHWA  division  engineer  Is  to  con- 
cur in  negative  declarations.  where 
applicable.  Environmental  statements  are  to 
be  prepared  and  processed  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  memorandum. 
F.  C.  TuRNra, 
Federal  Highxcay  Administrator. 

Procedures  for  Historic  Preservat:on 

1.  TTie  provisions  of  16  U.S  C  470(f)  re- 
quire that  all  proposed  highway  sections  that 
are  federally  assisted  be  develc^>ed  with  con- 
sideration to  effected  districts,  sites,  build- 
ings, structures,  or  objects  that  are  included 
In  the  National  Register  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation. This  authority  derives  from  Section 
106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act. 
Procedures  for  oompllance  have  been  imple- 
mented by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation,  and  the  National  Peu-k  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  follows; 

a.  At  the  earliest  stage  of  planning  or  con- 
.■iideratlon  ol  any  undertakings  carried  out, 
ilceiised,  or  fiiiancially  assisted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  an  agency  should  follow 
these  steps; 

(1)  Consult  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places  to  determine  if  a  National  Reg- 
ister property  Is  invoived  m  the  undertaking 
1  he  National  Register  is  maintained  by  the 
Office  of  Archeology  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion, National  Park  Service,  and  monthly 
addenda  are  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter 

(3)  Apply  the  •Criteria  for  Effect.'  If  there 
Is  no  effect,  the  undertaking  may  proceed. 

(a)  Crtfe;ia  jor  Effect. 

1  A  federally  financed  or  licensed  under- 
taking shall  be  considered  to  have  an  effect 
on  a  National  Register  Ustli^g  (districts,  sites, 
buildlogs.  structures,  and  objects,  including 
their  settings)  when  any  condition  of  the 
undertaking  creates  a  change  in  the  quality 
of  the  historical,  architectural,  archeologlcal, 
or  cultural  character  that  qualified  the  prop- 
erty under  the  National  Register  criteria  for 
ll.<=ting  in  the  National  Register. 

2  Generally,  adverse  effect  occurs  under 
cindlilous  which  include  but  are  not  limited 
to: 

a  Destruction  or  alteration  of  all  or  part  of 
a  property; 

b  Isolation  from  or  alteration  of  its  sur- 
rounding environment; 

c  Introduction  of  visual,  audible,  or  at- 
nvispheric  elements  that  are  out  of  character 
with  the  property  and  Its  setting  (I.e.  Intro- 
duction of  a  new  highway  or  a  higher  type 
functional  highway,  such  as  a  freeway  for  an 
a.-terlal.  Into  the  environment  of  a  historic 
site). 

(3)  If  there  is  an  effect,  regional,  or  State 
officials  of  the  agency  '  in  consultation  with 
the  State  Liaison  Officer  and  a  representative 
of  the  Office  of  Archeology  and  Historic 
Preservation  shall 

(a)  Determine  If  the  effect  is  adverse— if 
not.  the  undertaking  may  proceed; 

(b)  Uix)n  finding  an  adverse  effect  select 
and  agree  upon  a  prudent  and  feasible  alter- 
native to  remove  the  adverse  effect.  In  which 
case  the  undertaking  may  proceed; 

(c)  Falling  to  find  and  agree  upon  an  al- 
ternative, recommend  all  possible  planning 
to  minimize  the  adverse  effect  and  delay  fur- 
ther processing  of  the  undertaking  pending 
the  receipt  of  comments  from  the  Advisory 
Council. 

(4)  Provide  written  notice  affording  the 
Advisory  Cotmcil  an  opportunity  to  comment 
upon  doubtful  or  unresolved  situations  of 
adverse  effect  and  upon  request  submit  a 
report  of  the  undertaking. 

2.  The  procedures  call  for  applying  the 
"Criteria   for  Effect"   to  determine   whether 
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a  proposed  highway  section  will  have  an  ef- 
fect on  an  historic  place.  This  detwrnlnailon 
of  effect  should  be  made  by  the  HA  In  con- 
siiltatlon  with  the  division  engineer  and  the 
State  Liaison  Office. =  The  State  Llanson  Offi- 
cer should  act  as  liaison  between  the  HA 
and  the  Office  of  Archeology  axid  Preservation 
of  the  National  Park  Service  when  this  is 
necessary  If  there  is  documented  agreement 
that  a  project  will  not  have  an  effect  on  the 
National  Register  Historic  Site,  no  further  re- 
view is  required  under  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act.  However,  if  the  highway 
section  uses  land  from  a  historic  site,  a  Sec- 
tion 4(f|    review  will  be  required 

3  If  there  Is  a  finding  of  adverse  effect, 
the  proposed  highway  section  is  to  be  proc- 
essed In  accordance  with  these  procedures 
and  the  Office  of  Environmental  Policy  should 
be  notified  and  kept  Informed  of  further  de- 
velopments If  it  becomes  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  written  notice  affording  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  In  doubtful  or  unresolved 
.situations  of  adverse  effect  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Policy  will  act  as  the  coordinat- 
ing element  for  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration. 

Example  or  Design  CoNcrrutKNCE  T.m  iny 

Mr  John  Doe, 

Dirision  Engineer. 

Federal  Highuay  Administration 

Dear  Mr  Doe  The  Inltla;  phases  (PE- 
ROW)  for  the  proposed  improvement  of  State 
Route  36  between  State  Route  64  and  Spring- 
field were  accomplished  without  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  Preliminary  drawings,  which 
include  the  elements  outlined  in  paragraph 
10b(l)(b)  of  PPM  20-8.  were  commented 
upon  in  your  letters  of  August  18.  1966,  and 
September  12.  1967  We  have,  therefore,  de- 
termined that  your  review  and  comments 
were  equivalent  to  design  approval  of  this 
project. 

For    your    convenience    we   have    Included 
below  a  space  for  your  concurrence  In  our 
determination. 
Slnc^ely. 

Endorsement  to  (SHD) 

Concur Date 

ErrvlRONMENTAL    .StaTEMEKTS CONTENTS   AJCD 

Format 

1.  Environmental  statements  and  combi- 
nation environmental  Section  4(f)  state- 
ments (draft  and  final)  shall  have  a  title 
page  similar  to  the  examples  attached  to  this 
Appendix. 

2.  The  following  sections,  as  a  minimum, 
are  to  be  covered  In  environmental  state- 
ments: 

a.  A  description  of  the  proposed  highioay 
improvement  and  its  surroundings  The  de- 
scription should  Include  the  following  type 
information:  type  of  facility,  length,  ter- 
mini; basic  traffic  data.  Including  trips  for 
the  design  year  and  anticipated  new  trips 
generated  two  years  after  completion  ol  the 
highway  section;  right-of-way  width  imclud- 
Ing  existing  ROW ) ;  lengihis  on  existing  and 
new  location;  major  design  features  such  as 
numl>er  of  lanes,  access  control,  location  of 
bridges  and  Interchanges,  etc.;  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  surrounding  terrain,  exftting 
land  use  and  proposed  land  use  la  map  pref- 
erable), and  other  existing  environments! 
features;  existing  highway  facilities  Includ- 
ing their  deficiencies;  the  need  for  the  pro- 
posal: the  benefits  to  the  State  region,  and 
community;  an  estimate  of  when  the  pro- 
posal will  be  constructed:  and  the  current 
Etatiu  of  the  proposal  with  a  brief  historical 
resume.  Inventory  of  economic  factors  such 
as  employment,  taxes,  projjerty  values,  etc.. 


■  When  the  agency  has  no  regional  or  State 
officials,  the  Office  of  Archeology  and  Historic 
Preservation  will  perform  this  service. 


■  State  Ualson  Officers  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor*  to  be  reeponslble  for  Stats  activi- 
ties under  the  National  Historic  Preeervatlon 
Act. 
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should  be  Included  as  appropriate.  The  de- 
scription should  also  Include  any  Involve- 
ment with  Section  4(f)  land  (Paragraph  S  of 
this  Appendix).  A  vicinity  inap(8)  shall  be 
furnished  which  will  show  the  propoeed  high- 
way section  and  Its  relatlonahlp  to  surround- 
ing natural  and  cultural  features  such  as 
towns,  lakee.  streams,  mountains,  historic 
sites,  landmarlcs.  Institutions,  developed 
areas,  principal  roads  and  highways  and  simi- 
lar features  that  are  pertinent  to  a  highway 
study  Detailed  maps,  sketches,  pictures,  and 
other  visual  exhibits  should  be  used  to  show 
specific  environmental  Involvements  as  nec- 
essary. Maps  and  layouts  of  the  proposed 
highway  Section  4(f)  land  Involvement 
should  be  sufficiently  detailed  to  give  a  lay- 
man reviewer  a  reasonable  understanding  of 
the  highway  Impact  and  proposed  measures 
to  minimize  harm. 

b  Th.e  probable  impact  o/  the  proposed 
development  or  im.provement.  The  evalua- 
tion and  discussion  should  specifically  em- 
phasize significant  beneficial  and  detrimen- 
tal environmental  consequences  upon  the 
State  or  region  or  community,  as  appropriate, 
of  building  a  new  highway  Into  or  through 
an  area,  or  modernizing  the  exl.stlng  highway 
by  upgrading  and  or  relocation 

(1)  This  section,  tor  Instance,  would  dis- 
cuss and  evaluate  the  bro«d  impacts  on  the 
area  or  region  such  as  the  problems  relating 
to  anticipated  Increase  In  urbanization  or 
the  probable  Impact  of  displacing  people  (If 
these  are  significant  elements  of  the  highway 
pr<:>posal)  Efforts  to  minimize  Impact  should 
alao  he  discussed  In  broad  Items  Vnr  example, 
measures  necessary  to  Insure  proper  rehous- 
ing should  be  discussed  rather  than  evaluat- 
ing specific  number  of  people  displaced  by 
different  alternatives  and  other  dlflerencea  of 
the  alternatives.  The  significant  environ- 
mental Impacts  of  alternative  locations  and. 
as  appropriate,  designs.  Including  a  "do 
nothing"  alternative  Is  a  proper  subject  for 
discussion  under  "Alternatives  '  paragraph 
2d  of  this  Appendix 

(2)  Impacts  up<in  the  narrow  band  (le. 
about  1000  feet  I  adjacent  to  the  highway 
may  be  Included  when  significant  to  the 
whole  of  the  region  or  community  However, 
the  discussions  under  this  section  should  ad- 
drees  the  probable  significant  Impacts  of  the 
highway  proposaJ  (as  opposed  to  Individual 
alternative  Itx^atlons  or  dealgnsi  which 
might  Include  the  probable  Impact  upon 
such  elements,  factors,  and  features  listed 
In  paragraph  3  of  Appendix  P" 

c  Any  probable  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects which  cannot  be  at^oided  should  the 
proposal  be  implemented  such  as  water  or  air 
pollution,  effect  upon  Section  4(fl  land, 
damage  to  Ufe  system,'^,  urban  congestion, 
threats  to  health  or  other  consequences  ad- 
verse to  the  environment  Identified  under 
paragraph  2b  of  this  Apjjendlx  Adverse  ef- 
fects should  Include  those  which  cannot  be 
reduced  in  severity  and  those  which  can  be 
reduced  (but  not  ellmlnat,ed)  to  an  accept- 
able level  unless  the  reduction  Is  a  result  of 
a  different  location  In  which  case  It  should 
be  Included  In  the  discussion  d  alternatives 
(paragraph  2d  of  this  Appendix) 

d  Alternatives  The  locations  and 'or  de- 
signs studied  In  detail  by  the  HA  are  to  be 
described  (narratively  and  with  mape  and 
other  visual  aids,  sa  necessary)  and  the  prob- 
able beneficial  and  or  adverse  effects  of  each 
Slternate  (Including  a  do-notblng  aJtema- 
ttve)  Identified  to  the  extent  practicable 
consistent  with  the  scale  of  the  proposed 
highway  Improvement  and  significance  of  ttle 
Impact  The  expl:>ratlon  of  alternatives 
should  Include  an  objective  evaluation  and 
analysis  of  estimated  costs  (social  and  trans- 
portation ) .  engineering  factors,  transporta- 
tion rsqulrscomts.  and  enTlroomental  conse- 
quences. The  description  of  alternatives  will 
Include  InXonnatlon.  as  appropriate,  similar 
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to  that  suggested  In  Section  A  of  this  Appen- 
dix. 

The  discussion  of  environmental  impacts 
will  Include  more  detailed  Impacts  for  each 
alternative  than  the  broad  environmental 
consequences  for  the  corridor  Identified  in 
paragraphs  2b  and  2c  of  this  Appendix  The 
draft  environmental  statement  should  in- 
dicate that  all  alternatives  are  under  con- 
sideration and  that  a  specific  alternative  will 
be  selected  by  the  HA  following  the  public 
hearing.  The  final  environmental  statement 
will  be  prepared  for  the  selected  alternative 
Unless  the  final  statement  Is  Included  In  the 
location  study  report  (design  report  when 
prepared  and  circulated  during  design 
study),  the  final  statement  should  Include 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  data  supporting  the 
selected  alternative  This  section  should  also 
Include  a  discussion  of  alternatives  to  the 
use  of  Section  4if)    lands 

e.  The  relationship  between  focal  s'lort- 
trrm  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  arul  enhancement  of  long-term 
prodiu-tirity  The  short-term  uses  should  be 
evaluated  (construction,  changes  In  traffic 
patterns,  the  taking  of  natural  features  such 
as  trees,  etc  ,  and  man-made  features  such  as 
homes,  churches,  etc  )  as  compared  to  the 
long-term  effects  (foreseen  changes  In  laud 
use  resulting  from  the  highway  Improvement 
or  other  similarly  related  Itenns  that  may 
either  limit  or  expand  land  use,  affect  water, 
air,  wildlife,  etc.,  and  other  environmental 
facU:irs  i 

f  Any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  ichich  trould  be  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
implemented  Highways  require  use  of  nat- 
ural resources  such  as  forest  or  agricultural 
land,  however,  these  are  generally  not  In  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  be  significant  The  Im- 
proved access  and  transportation  afforded 
by  a  highway  may  generate  other  related  ac- 
tions that  could  reach  major  proportion  and 
which  would  be  difficult  to  rescind.  An  ex- 
ample would  be  a  highway  Improvement 
which  provides  access  to  a  nonaccesslble  area. 
acting  as  a  catalyst  for  Industrial,  commer- 
cial, or  residential  development  of  the  area. 

g  Where  unavoidable  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  are  encountered,  planning  and 
measures  taken  and  proposed  to  minimize 
harm  should  be  identified.  These  include  pro- 
cedural and  standards  measures  which  are 
required  by  standard  specifications  or  stand- 
ard operating  procedures  such  as  erosion  con- 
trol, stream  pollution  prevention,  borrow  pit 
screening  or  rehabilitation,  fencing,  reloca- 
tion of  people  and  businesses,  land  acquisi- 
tion procedures.  Joint  development,  etc 
Measures  iinlque  to  a  specific  project  should 
be  discussed  In  detail  Examples  of  such 
would  be  depressing  an  turban  highway  to 
minimize  audio  and  visual  effects,  providing 
buffer  zones  for  esthetic  purp^ises,  replace- 
ment of  parklands.  etc 

h  Final  statements  shall  incorporate  all 
rornments  received  on  the  draft  {including 
environmental  comments  contained  in  the 
public  hearing  transcript  t  along  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  comments  and  suggestions. 
The  HA  shall  describe  Its  disposition  of  the 
comments  and  suggestions  (eg,,  revisions 
to  the  proposed  development  or  Improvement 
to  overcome  anticipated  problems  or  objec- 
tions: reasons  why  specific  comments  and 
suggestions  could  not  be  accepted;  factors 
of  overriding  Importance  prohibiting  the  In- 
corporation of  suggestions,  etc  )  Tills  sec- 
tion may  l>e  added  at  the  end  of  the  review 
process  In  the  final  text  of  the  environmental 
statement 

1  Measures  to  minimize  harm  to  Sec- 
tion 4if)  lands  should  be  Included  under 
a  separate  paragraph  even  though  discussed 
elsewhere  In  the  final   statement 

)  Facb  copy  of  draft  and  final  environ- 
mental statements  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  summary  sheet  prescritied  as  attached 
to  this  Appeodlz. 
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3  71ie  following  Information,  when  perti- 
nent and  available,  should  be  Included  In 
the  combination  environmental  Section  4 
if  I  statements  (See  paragraphs  2a,  2c.  2d, 
and  21  of  this  Appendix  )  To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, this  information  should  be  included 
In  the  draft  to  Initiate  the  necessary  Inter- 
agency review 

a,  Tlie  description  of  the  project  (see 
paragraph  2a  of  this  Appendix)  shall  In- 
ilude  Information  ab<:<ut  the  Section  4ift 
land  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  tho.se  not 
arqualntec!  with  the  project  to  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  relationship  the  hlgh- 
vkay  and  park  and  the  extent  of  the  Impact, 
such  as: 

(1)  Slae  (acres  or  square  feet)  and  loca- 
tion (maps  or  other  exhibits  such  as  photo- 
graphs, slides,  sketches,  etc  .  as  appropriate). 

i2)  Type  (recreation,  historic,  etc) . 
(3 1     Available    activities     (fishing,    swim- 
ming, golf,  etc  ) . 

(4)  Facilities  existing  and  planned  (de- 
scription and  location  of  ball  diamonds,  ten- 
ul.<!  courts,  etc  i 

(5)  Usage  (approximate  number  of 
u.sers  for  each  activity  If  such  figures  are 
avaUahlei 

(6)  Patronage  (local,  regional,  and  na- 
tional I 

(7)  Relationship  to  other  similarly  used 
lands  In  the  vicinity 

(81  Access  (both  pedestrian  and  vehi- 
cular) . 

(9)  Ownership  (city,  county.  State,  etc.) 

(10)  If  applicable,  deed  restrictions  or  re- 
versionary clauses 

(111  TThe  determination  of  significance  by 
the  Federal,  State,  or  local  officials  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Section  4(fi    land 

(12)  Unu.sual  characteristics  of  the  Sec- 
tion 4ifl  land  (fioodlng  problems,  terrain 
conditions,  or  other  features  that  either  re- 
duce or  enhance  the  value  of  portions  of 
the  area) . 

1 13 1  Consistency  of  location.  tyi>e  of  ac- 
tivity, and  u-se  of  the  Section  4(f)  land  with 
rummunlty  goals,  objectives,  and  land  use 
planning 

(14)  If  applicable,  prior  use  of  State  or 
Federal  funds  for  eu:qulsltlon  or  develop- 
ment of  the  Section  4(f)  land. 

b  A  description  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  highway  will  affect  :he  Section  4(f) 
land  (Include  within  paragraph  2c  of  this 
.^ppendlxi   such  as: 

( 1 1  The  location  and  amount  of  land 
(acres  or  square  feet  i  to  be  used  by  the  hlgh- 
wav. 

(2)  A  detailed  map  or  drawing  of  suffi- 
cient scale  to  discern  the  essential  elements 
of  the  highway  Section  4(f)  land  Involve- 
ment. 

(3)  The  facilities  affected 

(4)  The  probable  increase  or  decrease  In 
physical  effects  on  the  Section  4(fi  land 
users  (  noise,  fumes,  etc  I  . 

(5i  The  effect  upon  pedestrian  and  vehi- 
cular access  to  the  Section  4(  f)  land 

c.  A  specific  statement  (with  supporting 
reasons  I  that  there  is  no  feasible  and  pru- 
dent alternative  (Include  In  discussion  of 
alternatives,  paragraph  2d  of  this  Appendix.) 

d.  Information  to  demonstrate  that  all  pos- 
sible planning  to  minimize  harm  Is  or  will 
be  Included  In  the  hl(!hwav  profK)8al  iSfe 
paragraph  21  of  this  Appendix  )  Such  infor- 
mation should  include: 

(1)  The  agency  responsible  for  furnishing 
the  highway  right-of-way. 

(2)  Provisions  for  compensating  or  re- 
placing the  Section  4(f)  land  and  Improve- 
ments thereon.  Including  the  status  of  any 
agreements.  (Include  agreed  upon  compen- 
sation, replacement  acreages,  and  type  land, 
etc.,  when  known  ) 

(3)  Highway  design  features  developed  to 
enhance  the  Section  4(f)  land  or  to  lessen 
or  eliminate  adverse  effects  (improving  or 
restoring  existing  pedestrian  or  vehicular  ac- 
cess, landscaping,  esthetic  treatment,  etc.) . 
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(4)  Coordination  of  highway  construction 
to  permit  orderly  transition  and  continual 
usage  of  Section  4(f>  land  facilities  (new 
facilities  constructed  and  available  for  use 
prior  to  demolishing  existing  facilities,  mov- 
ing of  facilities  during  off-seaaon,  etc  ) . 

e  Evidence  that  the  provisions  of  Section 
470(f)  of  16  use.  (Section  106  of  the  His- 
toric Preservation  Act  of  1066)  have  been 
satisfied  when  National  Regl.ster  Properties 
are  involved 

SnoGESTKD   Format — EMUft   Statement 
dr.partment   of  transportation. 
Federal  u;chway   Acministratiok. 
Prepared  by 

(Appropriate    Highway    Agency.) 

DBATT 

(Environmental  Statement  or  Environ- 
mental/Section  4^f)    Statement  ) 


ADMINISTRATTVE    ACTION 

For 

(Brief  Description  of  Highway  Improve- 
ment:  Route,  Termini,  County    City    etc  ) 

This  highway  Improvement  l.s  proposed  for 
funding  under  title  23,  USC  this  state- 
ment for  the  Improvement  was  developed  In 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration  and   Is  submitted  pursuant  to: 

Section  103(2)  (C).  Public  Law  91-190  and 
(when  applicable)  section  4(f),  Public  Law 
89-670. 

Date 

Signature  of  Appropriate  Highway  Agency 
Official. 

Cleared  by  FHWA  for  circulation  and  com- 
ments. 

Date 

Signature  of  FHWA  Reviewing  OfBclal. 

BucGESTEO   Format-   Final   Statement 
Department  or  Transportation, 
Fkoesal  Highway  Administration. 

Prepared  by 
Appropriate  Highway  Agency 

FINAl, 

Environmental  Statement  or  Environmen- 
tal, Section  4(f)  SUtement), 

administrative    ACTION 

For 

(Brief  Description  of  Highway  Improve- 
ment:  Route,  Termini.  County.  City,  etc.j 

This  highway  lm,provement  Is  prop>osed  for 
funding  under  title  23,  U  S  C  This  sUtement 
for  the  Improvement  was  developed  in  con- 
sulUtlon  with  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration and  Is  submitted  pursuant  to: 

Section  102(2)  (C),  Ptiblie  Law  91-190,  and 
(when  applicable)  section  4(f).  Public  Law 
89-670. 

Date 

Signature  of  Appropriate  Hlghwav  Agency 
Official. 

Reviewed  for  content  and  accepted  by  the 
FHWA. 

Date 

Signature  of  FHWA   Reviewing   Official. 

(Reserve  3"  x  3     space  for  DOT  approval) 

St7MMABY    Sheet 

(1)    Check  Appropriate  Boxes) 

Administrative  Action 

(      )    Draft      (      )    Final 

(      )  Environmental  Statement 

(  )  Combination  Euvlronmetal /Section 
4(f)  Statement 

(3)  Brief  description  of  highway  Improre- 
ment  indicating  route,  termini,  length,  coun- 
ty, city.  SUte,  etc  ,  as  appropriate 

(3)  Summary  of  environmental  Impacts 
(Identified  In  paragraplis  2b  and  3c,  of  this 
Appendix). 

(4)  Summarize  alternatives  considered  (as 
described  under  paragraph  2d  of  this  Appen- 
dix). "^ 

(5)  (a)  ( for  draft  statements )  List  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  other  oiganlza- 
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tlons  from  which  comments  are  being  re- 
quested. 

(b)  (for  final  statements)  List  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  other  organlza- 
tlins  from  which  comments  were  requested 
and  Identify  thiise  that  returned  written 
cin-.ments. 

(6)  Date  draft  statement  was  made  avail- 
able to  CEQ  (date  mailed)  which  will  also 
be  considered  the  date  the  draft  statement 
WHS  made  available  to  the  public, 

Evah'atinc  Highwat  Section 
Environmental  Eftects 
1,  Draft  and  final  environmental  state- 
ments should  be  prepared  and  processed  in 
accordance  wnth  the  procedures  required  by 
this  memorandum  for  all  highway  sections 
falling  under  one  or  more  of  the  following 
three  categories: 

a.  Highway  sections  where  orpanlzed  op- 
position has  occurred  or  is  anticipated  to 
occur. 

b.  Highway  sections  significantly  affecting 
hLstorlc  or  coiiservation  lands  (public  or  pri- 
vate) independent  or  whether  they  are  Sec- 
tion 4i f I    cases 

c.  Highway  sections  which  are  classed  as 
major  actions  and  are  also  likely  to  slgnlfi- 
ciiiilly  affect  the  quality  of  the  human  en- 
vironment This  category  requires  a  two-step 
analysis  First,  It  must  be  determined  If  the 
proposed  hiphway  section  Is  a  major  action 
(paragraph  2  of  this  Appendix) .  secondly,  the 
significance  of  the  effects  upon  the  human 
environment  must  be  determined  (para- 
graph  3   of  this  Appendix), 

2  The  following  should  be  used  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  proposal  to  construct  or  im- 
prove a   highway  section  Is  a  major  action, 

a.  Highway  .sections  entirely  or  generally 
on   new  location. 

b.  Major  up-grading  of  an  existing  high- 
way section  resulting  In  a  functional  charac- 
teristic change  (eg  ,  a  local  road  becoming 
an  arterial  highway).  Such  changes  usually 
result  by  adding  lanes,  interchanges.  acces.<< 
control,  medians,  etc  .  and  require  extensive 
right-of-way  acquisition  and  construction 
(grading,  base,  paving,  bridges,  etc)  which 
have  the  jxitential  of  significantly  affecting 
the  human  environment. 

3.  Any  of  the  following  highway  sections 
should  ordinarily  be  considered  as  signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  htiman 
environment. 

a  A  highway  section  that  is  likely  tc  have 
a  Significantly  adverse  Impact  on  natural, 
ecological  cultural,  or  scenic  resources  of  na- 
tional. State  or  local   significance 

b  A  highway  section  that  Is  likely  to  be 
hlehly  controversial  regarding  relocation 
housing  resources. 

(  A  highway  section  that  divides  or  dis- 
rupts an  established  community  or  disrupts 
orderly,  planned  development  or  is  Inconsist- 
ent with  plans  or  goals  that  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  community  In  which  the  project 
If  located  or  causes  Increased  congestion 

d  A  highway  section  which  Involves  In- 
c  (iiftlstency  with  any  national  standfkrd  re- 
lating to  the  environment:  has  a  significantly 
detrimental  impact  on  air  or  water  quality 
or  on  ambient  noise  levels  for  adjoining 
areas:  Involves  a  possibility  of  contamina- 
tion of  a  public  water  supply  system:  or 
affects  ground  water,  flooding,  erosion  or 
sedimentation 

The  comments  Buggestlons  and  Informa- 
tion obtained  during  the  highway  studies. 
Including  the  coordination  and  evaluation 
required  by  paragraphs  5a  and  4c  ol  PPM 
20-8  win  In  most  Instances  supply  the  In- 
formation necessary  to  make  the  determi- 
nation required  above 

4  Negative  declarations  shall  be  prepared 
for  all  highway  sections  which  are  not  major 
actions  and  for  highway  sections,  even 
though  classed  as  major  actions,  where  It  Is 
determined  there  tj  no  significant  effect  upon 
the  quality  of  human  environment  as  •  re- 
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suit  of  the  study  and  early  coordination. 
Highway  Improvements  of  the  following 
types  are  not  lljtely  tc  have  significant  Im- 
pacts upon  the  environment  • 

a.  Signing,  marking,  slgnallzatlon  and  rail- 
road protective  devices, 

b    .\cquisltion  of  scenic  easements, 

c  Modernization  of  an  existing  highway  by 
resurfacing:  lesy  than  lane  width  widening; 
adding  shoulderp:  auxiliary  lanes  for  local- 
ized purposes  'weaving  climbing,  speed- 
changing,  etc  > 

d    Correcting  sutjstandard  curves. 

e  Reconstruction  oT  existing  stream  cross- 
ings where  stream  channels  are  not  affected. 

f  Reconstruction  of  existing  highway/ 
highway    or   highway   railroad    separations, 

p  Reconstruction  of  existing  intersections 
Including  channelization, 

h  Reconstruction  of  existing  roadl)ed 
(existing  curb  to  curb  for  urban  cross  sec- 
tions), including  minor  widening,  shoulders 
and  additional  right-of-way 

I  Rural  two-lane  highways  on  new  or 
existing  location  which  are  found  tc  be  gen- 
erully  environmentally  acceptable  to  the 
public  and  local.  State,  and  Federal   officials. 

iNTES-ACkNcy  Review  or  Draft  Environ- 
mental   Statements 

1  Draft  environmental  statements  are  to 
be  circulated  to  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  State  and  local  agency  re- 
view comments  will  be  solicited  from  State, 
regional,  and  metrof>olltan  clearinghouses. 
Federal  agencies  are  those  having  jurisdic- 
tion by  law  or  special  expertise  with  respect 
to  any  environmental  impact  involved  These 
Federal  agencies  include  component.?  of: 

Advisory  Council  on  Histonc  Preservation; 

Department  of  Agriculture; 

I'epartment  of  Commerce; 

Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Weilarc: 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment: 

Department  o,'  the  Interior; 

Depa-tment  of  State: 

Department  of  Transportation; 

At-jmic  Energy  Commission, 

Federal  Power  Commission; 

Environmental  Protection  Agency:  and 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

2.  Also  to  be  consulted,  when  a  highway 
section    affects    its   Jurisdiction,    are; 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority: 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission; 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission; 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission:  and 

Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission 

3  The  HA  should  determine  which  of  the 
Federal  agencies  are  appropriate  to  consult. 
Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
selection  of  agencies  having  Jurisdiction  by 
law  er  special  expertl.se  in  an  ar;;lcipaied  im- 
pact to  avoid  the  unnecessary  solicitation  of 
agencies  Appendix  II  to  CEQ's  guidelines 
published  in  the  April  23,  1971  Federal  Reg- 
ister (Copy  attached  )  lists  agencies  with  their 
respective  areas  of  jurlsdlcUon  by  law  or 
special  experUse  A  majority  of  the  areas  are 
the  concern  of  the  Departments  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Interior  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

4  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUDi  generally  deals  with  ur- 
ban aspects  of  historic  and  archeological 
sites,  fiood  plains  and  watersheds,  parks, 
forests,  outdoor  recitation,  noise,  congestion, 
low-lnoome  neighborhoods,  and  urban  plan- 
ning E>raft  environmental  statement;  in  ur- 
ban areas  and  all  draft  combination  environ- 
mental'Section  4(f)  statements  should  be 
furnished  to  HtJD  fc«-  comment. 

a  It  is  desirable  to  develop  a  written  un- 
derstanding with  the  regional  office  of  HUD 
about  rural  statements  it  wishes  to  review 
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HXJD  baa  deie^atad  ravivw  of  •nvlxonmenUU 
atAtemeots  to  tta  r«glo&ai  oOloe*. 

5.  Tb«  DepartaMDt  of  Um  InUrior  baa  aA 
Interest  in  eevtrai  aavlroiuneatal  UnfMCt 
ai«^,  iBcltMUxkc  •norKI'  tr»inBi1iM*nii.  l&Bd 
us«.  btstortc  and  arcbaoloslcai  altcs,  OootX 
plaios  and  w»ienb«da,  parka.  for«aU,  out- 
door reoMiUoa.  aroalon.  urban  coocaatlon, 
low-Lucoaae  Bdcbborbooda.  urban  pUuuiLng, 
rtrcn,  eanaia.  auvaaa  eoouoi.  and  wUdlllc. 
It  oMty  b«  adTmnta«*oua  to  IncJuda  bbe  De- 
paLTtment.  oi  lite  Interior  In  the  maiUim  llrt 
(or  all  dr«ft  eavirononental  •t*t«ni«nta  Th^ 
flittiiatri  point  ot  eontact  wltMn  th«  De- 
^laiTMnit  of  Ui«  iQterlar  for  eoorcUQation  Ls 
ttea  Dapaty  ft— >«»ant  Secretary  for  Procrams 
Vfmtbia^aoa.  DC.  aOMO. 

C  TlM  Departmeat  of  Agriculture  t.s 
oriented  towards  rural  mattera.  It  baa  an 
liiliaaaa  In  rorai  elsctricai  anergj  transmit - 
•Man.  vi"rt"-.  peatioKtea,  bcrblcidaa.  land  uoc. 
Oood  [T'**^-.  wM«nbeda.  parks,  forests,  out- 
door recreation,  eroaton.  rtrera,  canaU,  ctream 
control,  ajid  wlUULfe.  Aceordlncly.  it  abould 
be  fuTulabed  draft  statements  on  rural  blgh- 
way  aaetiooa.  StatenMota  (iiouid  be  sent  to 
Um  UA.  Departtneot  of  Agriculture,  Office 
of  the  Secretary.  Washington,  D  C    20250 

7  The  Environmental  ProtecUon  Agency 
(EPA )  baa  ^arladlctlon  by  law  or  expertise  in 
all  major  Federal  actions  slgTilflcantly  affect- 
inf  tlie  •nTtronmaiit.  Tb«  EPA  sbould  b«  fur  - 
niahfil  a  eopr  ot  an  draft  gtateoaaoU.  Draft 
stataoMnta  alMxdd  be  acnt  to  tba  rsglooaJ 
D>A  oMee.  OcauattntM  abould  ba  aollclted 
under  boCli  Sectloa  103(3)  (C)  of  tba  Na- 
tional Bnvtronmental  Policy  Act  and  Section 
W*  of  Um  Clean  Atr  Act  of  19V0 

a  The  Departmeot  of  Health.  Bducatton 
and  Welfare  (HWW)  is  urban  area  oriented 
and  baa  an  intercat  in  Ivaaltb  and  educa- 
tional effects  reanltloK  frooa  displaoanMnt  of 
people  HEW  haa  expraaaed  an  Interest  In 
draft  statements  for  urban  highway  sect»on.s 
aapeclally  tboaa  tbat  displace  pec^e,  alTact 
schools,  etc  .Vormally  HEW  will  not  be  In- 
tcrcstad  tn  draft  statcfDents  for  rural  high- 
way sections  r>ra/t  statements  sent  to  HTW 
for  aimment  shouid  be  aent  to  tta  Waahing 
ton  ofllce  (Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Science  Affairs.  H«W  Mortb  BulUtin^.  Waali 
Ington.  D  C    20300} . 

9  The  DeparTiamt  <*  the  Army,  C>«oe  of 
the  CMref  ot  Knclnaera  (Corps  of  Bn«;tneers  < . 
Is  interested  In  land  use  and  Bnana^nnent 
(eoastal  areaa  and  navlcable  waters ).  Oood 
plains  and  waterabeda.  soti  and  ptant  life 
transportation  (bar bora,  cbanacls,  toleta.  In- 
land waterwaya,  loeka  and  dama.  dredged 
spoil  dtapoaal ) .  and  water  quattty  and  potlti- 
tion  eeotrot.  Kariy  ooordination  la  the  best 
guide  in  datermlnlnc  If  tb«  Corpa  of  Engi- 
neers has  an  luterast  in  eofnnaentlng  on  the 
highway  section.  Commenta  slMMild  nor- 
mally be  solicited  from  thie  appropriate 
Corpa    Diviaioo  or  Dlacrict  Engineer. 

10  OciMn-  agenciea.  that  sbould  be  coit- 
sultrcd  and  furau>l>«d  a  copy  at  the  drsfi  m- 
vironmenL&l  atatements  for  comrnrnt  will 
uftuaity  be  identified  dunin;  early  coordina- 
tion 

11  Ottoer  adnunlatratiook  wilhiu  the  De- 
parLOMYit  </f  Tranaporlatiaii  will  need  to  be 
•oiicii«d  tor  ooiBinaot  In  aome  caaea  such 
as  a  proposed  hl^way  section  with  a  brldga 
over  navifablc  water  tliat  requlrea  a  permit 
fr'/in  the  C<ja»l  Guard  'nie  sdmlnistrallon 
from  wbkch  coouiirnts  are  soufht  ( prefer - 
fctoly  local  oflkes)  naay  be  contacted  directly 
by  Uie  HA 

i2  In  tta  letter  a&kln«  an  aceney  ttrr  com- 
ment on  atiy  anticlpaved  •nvtronmen laJ  im- 
pacta  for  whic^  tlM  a«aney  baa  )ur>ad»ctlon 
try  law  or  special  experliaa  it  is  smtga^ad  that 
Ute  HA  idvnti/y  wbleh  unpaeta  daacnbad  lii 
the  atatemaot  Um  UA  would  spectAcaliy 
wi*n  discuased.  Tha  rederal  aceney  sbotiJd 
ba  ■«>td  u>  coBiaaant  oa  each  alternative 
and  J  It  Aesires.  atata  a  preferanea  aod  rea- 
M/us    Ui«ref<*r     When    tlM    HA   placoa    »    tun* 
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Umlt  on  tha  coaunantlng  period,  ttaa  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  to  be  advlaed  at  the  time 
coouoMBta  are  arj  let  tart  and  abould  be  Ln- 
formed  that  U  no  cnmnoanta  are  received 
wlttkln  that  tiaaa  parlod.  tha  HA  will  aasuma 
that  Fadaral  ^ancy  baa  no  cocnments  to 
ofTer  The  HA  should  clearly  Indlcata  where 
raapondlng  agancla'  are  to  retiurn  their 
comments. 

I  Prom  Federal  Register.  Apr.  33.  1S71  | 

COUNflL    ON    EnVI«OI»MEWTAL    Qtl*I.ITT 

sTATEMENTa  ON  mopoasB  rDcaai.  acnoNs  \r- 

y-ECTlNG       THX       llTViaONMEWT crTDSUNES 

Appem^tz  H — federal  a#«»ria(  teitti  fMriadic- 

tto»  bp  Imo  or  tpecml  expertiae  to  comment 

on  omriou*  tjfpea  o/  e»mroainealai  impoca 
Air 
Air  quality  and  air  pollution  control 

DepartoMnt  of  Agriculture — 

Forest  Service  (effects  on  vegetation^ 

Departnaent  of  Health,  Education,  aud  Wel- 
fare (Health  aepecta)  . 

KnvlronnMntal  Protection  Agency — 

Air  Pollution  Control  Office 

Department  of  tlM  Interior  — 

Buraaa  of   Mlnaa   (foaall   and   gaseous 
oombuation  i . 

Bureau    of    Sport    Plaherlea    and    WUdllfa 
( wUdllfe ) . 

Department  of  Tranaportatloii — 

Asalstaot   Secretary   for   Systema    Develop- 
HMnt  and  Technology   (auto  emlaalona) 

Coaal  Ouard  (reset  cmlaaions) 

Federal    Aviation  Adnalnlairatlon    taircraXt 
emtaslons) 

Weather  modmcatlnns 

Department  of  Conameroe — 

National  Oceanic  and  .MmoepherU-  Admin- 
istration. 

Department  of  Defense — 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Redamation^ 
Energy 

Environmental  aapecU  of  electric  energy 
generation  and  tjranamisaion 

Au>mu-  Energy  Ccanmlaalon  (nuclear 
power) 

En»lT<mmentaI  Protection  Agency — 

Water  Qnallty  Of»ce. 

Air  Pollution  t^ontrol  OfBce 

Department  of  Agriculture— 

Rural  Electrification  Admlnnstradon  (rural 
areas ' 

Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Englneera  t hydro- fan lltlea » . 

Federal  Power  Commission  t  hydro- facilities 
and  transmlsaton  Itnea) 

Department  at  Hooaliig  and  Urban  Devel- 
nptnent  (urban  area) 

Department  of  the  rn«en<>r 
Ocnrernmeni  landa  i 

Natural  gas  energy  development 
transmission  and  generation 

Federal    Power    Comm laalon     (natural 
prodtictjoii.  transnalaslon  and  supply  i 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Oeoi<^lcal  Survey. 

K'lreau  of  Mines 

Ha7Jirdouh  Subetaivcea 
Toxlr  materials 

Departinei  t  of  Commerre  - 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmoepheric  Admin- 
istration 

Departcneiit  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fara  i  Health  aspecU  i 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

AgrleulluraJ  Besearch  Service. 

Coiuiumer  and  Marketing  Service. 

Department  of  Defenae 

D«|MU-une(it  of  llie  Interior — 

B  jraau  of  Sport  rUhenss  and  WUdllfe. 
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Pesticides 

Dep<urlm«it  of  Acrlctilture— 

Agricultural   Research   Bervlce    (biologicai 
oontrola.   food  and  fiber  production ) . 

CojLsumer  and  lilaraating  Service. 

Ftirest  Service. 

Department  of  Coatmcrcc— 

National  Marine  Ptsherlea  Service. 

National  Oceaiuc  and  Atmospheric  Adnuu- 
istraUou. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Cfice  of  Pestlrides, 

r^epartmeul  of  the  Interior  - 

Bureau    cif    Sport    Fisheries    and    WUdiife 
I  effects  on  flsh  and  wildlife)  . 

Bureau  of  Ijinol  Management 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fiire     health  asp«ct£t. 

Herblrtdes 

Department  of  Agriculture- 
Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Forest  Serrtce. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

OiBoe  ot  Peaticldes 

Deipartaient  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
:<ire   (health  asperta). 

Department  of  the  Interior  — 

Bureau  of  Sport  Plaherlas  and  WlidiUe. 

Bureau  of  Laiid  Managenvent. 

Biu-eau  of  Reclamation. 

Transportation  an<<  haudllng  of  hazardoua 

materials 

Departniei.t  of  Commerce — 

Maritime  Administration. 

National  Marine  Flsherlos  Serf  Ice. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admln- 
Lstratlon  (Impact  on  marine  life) . 

Deparlmeal  of  Defense-  - 

.\rmed  Services  Explosive  Safety  Board 

.^^my  Corpa  of  Engineers  fnarlgable  water- 
vi-ay.s  I 

Department  of  Health   Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— 

Ofloe    of     the     Kurgeon     (ieoeral      (health 
aspects) 

Department  of  Tran.sportatlon 

Federal  Highway  Administration  Bureau  of 
.Motor  Carrier  Safety. 

Coast  Ouard. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration. 

Federal  Aviation  Admiiilstrallon. 

AssLstant   Secretary   for   Systema    Develop- 
ment and  Technology 

Ofltee  of  HaBardons  Materials 

Office  of  Pipeline  Safety 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  (hasard- 
otis  gTibstancesi 

At<^>rrTlc    Energy    C'lnmlsston     (radloactlre 
substances) . 

La;vd  Ose  and  Management 

Coastal  areas    Wetlands   estuaries,  aater- 
fowl  refuges  and  l)ea<-he« 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Prrrest  Service 

I>'parirne:u  of  Commerce — 

National  Marine  Puherles  Service   (Impact 
on  niftrine  life  i 

National  Cxcanlc  and  Atmospheric  Admln- 
Utration  (Impact  on  marine  life). 

Department  of  Transportation — 

Coa.st  (iuard  t  bridges,  navigation). 

Depamnent  of  Defense — 

Army   Corps  of  Engineers    (beachea.  dredge 
and  till  penniu    Refuse  Act  permits). 

Department  of  Ihs  Interior - 

BiirRau  of  Sport  Flsherlaa  and  Wildlife 

National  Park  Bervice. 

U  .s   cieoioglcal  Survey  i  coastal  geology). 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Kecreation  i  t>eachea) 

Department  of  AgrVtiilture  — 

Soli    CoiuMTvatlon    Service    (Soll    sfahllity, 
hydrology* 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Water  Qaallly   OfTice 

Hlstorlr  and  archeologlcal  sltei 

Department  of  the  Interior- 
National  Park  Service. 
Advlaory  Council  on  Hlalorlo  Preservation. 
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Department   of    Housing   and   Urban   De- 
velopment (urban  areas). 

Flood  plains  and  watersheds 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Agricultural    Stabilization    and    Research 
Service. 

Soll  Conaervatlon  Service. 

Forest  Service. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

n  S  Oeologlcal  Survey. 

Department    of    Housing    end    Urban    De- 
velopment (urban  areas). 

Department  of  Defenae — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mineral  land  reclamation 

Appalachian  Regional  Commifision. 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Forest  Service 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Bureau   of  Land   Management, 

X."  S  Oeologlcal  Survey. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
ParltB,  forests  and  outdoor  recreation 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Forest  Service. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Land  Mauageme.  i. 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban    De- 
velopment (urban  areas). 

Soil    and    plant   life,   sedimentation,    erosion 
and  hydrologlc  condltlous 

Department  of  Agriculture  — 

Soll  Conservation  Service 

Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Forest  Service. 

Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (dredging    aquat- 
ic plants) . 

Department  of  Commerce^ 

National     Oceanic    and    Atmospheric    Ad- 
ministration. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe. 

Oeologlcal  Survey 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Noise 
Noise  control  and  abatement 

Department  of  HealtJi,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (health  aspects) . 

Department  of  Commerce — 

National  Bureau  of  Standards 

Department  of  Tl-ansportatlon — 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Systems  Develop- 
ment and  Technology 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  (Offlce 
of  Noise  Abatement ) . 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  (Offlce 
of  Noise) . 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (urban  land  use  aspects,  build- 
ing materials  standards) . 

Physiological    Health  and  Human  Well  Being 
Chemical  contamination  of  food  products 
Department  of  Agriculture — 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects). 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 
Offlce  of  Pestlddea  (eoonomlc  poisons). 

Food  addlUTM  and  food  sanlUUon 
Department  of  Health,  Bduoatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspeote), 
Knvironmental  Protection  Agenoy 
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Office  of  Pesticides  (eoonc«nlc  poisons,  e.g., 
pesticide  residues). 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Consumer  Marketing  Service  (meat  and 
poultry  products) . 

Microbiological  contamination 

Department  of  Health,  Bduoatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects). 

Radiation    and    radiological    health 
Department  of  Commerce — 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — 
Offlce  of  Radiation. 
Department  of  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Mines  (uranium  mines). 

Sanitation   and   waste   systems 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare—  (Health  aspects). 

Department  of  Defense — - 

Army  C?orp6  of  Engineers. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

.Solid  Waste  Office 

Water  Quality   Offlce 

Department  of  Transportation — 

US,  Coast  Ouard  (ship  sanitation). 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Mines  ( mineral  waste  and  re- 
cycling, mine  acid  wastes,  urban  solid 
wastes) . 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  isoMd  wastes 
on  public  lands  ) . 

Offlce  of  Saline  Water  (demlnerallzatlon 
of  liquid  wastes ) . 

Shellfish  sanitation 

Department  of  Commerce — 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Servloe. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare  (  Health  aspects  ) . 

Environmental    Protection   Agency — 

Office  of  Water  Quality. 

Transportat  1  on 
Air  quality 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — 
Air  Pollution  Control  Office. 
Department  of  Transjxjrtatlon — 
Federal  Aviation  Admlalstratlon. 
Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Outdoo(r  Recreation. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Department  of  Commerce — 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration ( metrologlcal  conditions). 

Water  quality 

Environmental  Proteotlon  Agency 

Offlce  of  Water  Quality, 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe. 

Department  of  Commerce — 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration (Impact  on  marine  Ufe  and  ocean 
monitoring). 

Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Department  of  Transportation — 

Coast  Guard. 

Ukban 

Congestion  in  urban  areas,  housing  and 
building   displacement 

Department  of  Transportation 

Federal  Highway  Administration. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  RecreaUon. 
Environmental  effect  with  special  Impact  In 

low-lnooBM  natchborhooda 
Department  of  the  Interior — 

National  Park  Servlo*. 

Office  of  Boonomlc  Opportunity. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (urban  areas). 
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Department  of  Commerce  (economic  de- 
velopment areas) . 

Economic  Development  Administration. 

Department- of  Tranq>ortstton — 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion. 

Rodent  control 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (Health  aspects). 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (urban  areas). 

Urban   planning 

Department  of  Transportation — 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 
Department  of  Hou^ng  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
D^artment  of  the  Interior — 
Oeologlcal  Survey. 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
Department  of  Commerce — 
Economic   Development  Admlnistratioii. 
Water 
Water    quality    and    water    pollution 
control 
Department  of  Agriculture — 
Sou  (Conservation  Service 
Forest  Service 

Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Bureau    of   Sports   Flaherlec   and    Wildlife. 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
Geological  Survey. 

Office  of  Saline  Water  < 

Environmental  F*rotectlon  Agency — 
Water  Quality  Offlce 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects) 

Department  of  Defense — 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Department   of    the   Navy    (ship   pollution 
control  I 

Department  of  Transp>ortatlon — 
Coast  Guard  (oU  spUls,  ship  sanitation  1 , 
Department  of  Commerce — 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 

Marine    jxillutlon 
Department  of  Commerce — 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 

Department  of  Transportation — 

Coast  Guard. 

Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Offlce  of  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy. 

River    and    canal    regulation    and    stream 

channelisation 
Department  of  Agriculture — 
Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Department  of  Defense — 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Geological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Sp>ort  Fisheries  and   WUdUfe. 
Department  of  Transportation^ 
Coast  Guard 

WUdllfe 
Environmental  ProtecUon  Agency. 
Department  of  Agriculture — 
For^t  Service. 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife^ 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
Federai  t^gency  offices  for  rrcewing  and  co- 
ordinmtinf  commentt  upon  environmental 
impact  stmtenunta 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Prtaervtion 
Robert   Oarvey.   Executive   DIreetor    Suit* 
«18.  801    l»th   Street   NW ,   Waabiagton.   DC 
30006.  MS-8607. 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Dr    T.  C.   Byerty,  OAce  of  the  Secretary. 
Waahing:ton.  DC  .  aOMO,  98»-TS0S. 
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ApfMUaciilaji  Scglonjil  Ckimmiaaluii 
OrvlUe   H    L«rch,   Alteraato   Pecl«nl    Co- 
Chatnmui.    IMS   ConnMttcnt    Awmnvm   KW., 
Wa&hln^on.  DC  aaoaft,  MT-AIOS. 

Department  of  the   Army 
'Corps  of  Zng^nters) 

Col.  J  B.  Newman.  Executive  Director  of 
Civil  Works.  Offlce  of  the  Cblef  of  Engineers. 
Washlngtoii.  D.C  ,  20314.  093-7188 

Atomic   Energy  Commtimnn 

For   nonreg\il*trOry   nuUfcera:    Joseph  J    Dl- 

Nuuno,     Director.    Offlce    of    Elnvlrontneaial 

AfTalrs.   Wasillncton.   D.C    20S45.  973-5991. 
For    regulatory    matterB      Clirlstopber    L. 

Henderson.  Assistant  Director  for  Regulation. 

Washington.  D.C    2U545.  973-  75Ji 

r^epartment  of  Conunerce 

Dr.  Sydney  R.  Galler.  Deputy  Asctstant 
Secretary  for  CaTlroivaacntm]  Affairs.  Wash- 
ington. DC,  20390.  997-4335 

Department  of  I>ef en.se 

Dr  I-<jui:i  M  Rousselot.  Assistant  5.-<:retary 
for  Oefenae  (Healtb  and  CnTlrooment) .  Rtwm 
3E172,  The  Pentagon.  Waahlngton.  DC  20301. 
697-2111. 

Delaware   RlTer   Basin  Comniin»u>n 

W.  Brinton  Whltall  Secretary  Ptwt  Offlre 
Box  360.  Trenton    NJ  06603    0O9-  M»  »5<KJ 

EnvlronmeiUal  .  rotei-.tlou  Agency 
Charles  Patorlkani,  OirecVor  of  Impact  SLate- 

menU  Offlce.  XiM  K.  Street  NW  .  Waahtng- 

ton,    DC    20460.    632    7718 

Federal  Pnwer  Cofnnitaslon 
Frederick    H    Warren,    Commission's    Advisor 

on    Environmental    Qnallty,    441    C>    Street 

NW     Waahlnjrton    t>C  20426   3JW  fl084 
General  Services  Adnilnistratiou 
Rod   Kreger    Deputy   AdxntiilBirator.   Ueneral 

Sernces    AdmlnlstraUon   AD     Waahington 

DC    20405,  Hi   «(I77 
Alternate    coutact      Aiu-un    WnloBhjn,    LHrec- 

tor.  Office  of   £n v  i rorunen  lal    AAalrs.   Oen- 

eral     Servlcea     Adinini«rauon-ADF.     34»- 

4idl. 

Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
We]f.ar« 
Roper     O      EKeberf.     Aaalstant     .Secretary     f'>r 
Health    and   Science    Affairs.    HBW    North 
Building.    Waahlngton.    DC     20203     963-- 
4254. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Crt^n 
Development  ' 
Charles   OrleOeke.   Deputy    UuOeir   Secretary, 
451    Seventh   Street   SW     Washington    DC 
3«H10.  75»  »»60 


'  Contact  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  with 
regard  to  environmental  impacts  of  legUla- 
tlon.  policy  statements,  program  regulations 
and  pr^>oedures,  and  precedent -making  proj- 
ect decisions  For  all  otller  HUD  consultation 
contact  the  HUD  Regional  Administrator  in 
whose  JurUdlcUon  the  project  ilea,  as  fel- 
lows: 

James  J.  Barry,  Regional  AdnUnlsiratcw  I, 
Attention:  Enviroomeuial  Clearance  olTlcpr 
Room  405  John  F  Kennedy  Federal  Building, 
Boston    MA  09208,  617-323-4066 

8.  WiUlam  Oreen.  Regional  Administrator 
n.  Attention  Environmental  Clearanra  Oftl- 
cer,  26  Federal  PJaza,  New  Tork.  NY  10007, 
212   264   8008 

Warren  P  Phelan.  Reg;ional  AdmloUtrator 
ni.  Attention  BnvlromneiUai  Clearanca  Of- 
ficer Curtis  Building,  Sixth  and  Walnut 
Sfreet,  PhlladelphU.  Pa.  19106.  215-fi97-2560 

Edward  H  Baxter,  Regional  Administrator 
rv.  Attention:  Environmental  Clearance  Of- 
fleer  Peaektree-fleraatb  BoUdiag.  Atlanta. 
OA  3033».  40*-«a«-MM. 

Oeorg*  VMronlla.  B^igtoaml  AdmlntatraAov 
V.  Attention  Environmental  Ctaarmnce  Ofll- 
cer.  160  Nortlx  Idlcblfan  AvejaiM,  Chicago  O. 
606O1,  312-3A3-MBO. 

Richard  V.  ittmi^xL,  B«glaosa  Admlnlatr*- 
tOT  VI,  Attention:    Envlroomentaj   Clearance 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

.Mtcroate  contact;   George  Wright.  OAea  of 
the  Deputy  Under  Secj-etary.  166-61*2. 
DepartDMBt  of  the  Interior 

Jack  O  Horton.  r^pwty  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Programs,  Washington.  D  C  2094C  343-- 
fll81 

If  atlcai«l  Capital  Planning  Commlslon 

Charles  H  Conrad  ExerutlTe  mrrr-trrr  Wa.sh- 
:  iigtou.  D  C.  20676.  3«1^  1 163 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Frank   Carlucd.   Director,    laoo   19th   Street, 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC  20606,  3S4-'6D00 
Susqnehana  River  Basin  Commission 
Alan    J     Summer viUe,   Water    Resources    Co- 
ordinator.   Department    ot    Envlromuent&l 
Resources    105  South  Office  Building,  Har- 
rtsbiTTg,  Pa.  17130,  717   787  2315 

Tennessee  Valley  .^utljortty 
Dr.    Francis    CJartrell.    Dlreet.or    of    ETnvlron- 
mentai    Research     and    Development.    720 
Edney    Building,   Chattanooga.   TN   37401. 
615-755-2002. 

Department  of  Transportatloii 
Herbert  F    DetMmoike    Assistant  Secretarv  for 
Environment   and    Urban    8yn terns.    Wash- 
ington, D  (•   20600.  426  4563 

Department  of  Treasiiry 
Richard    E    Siitnr     A.'-.si.stant    Director,   Offlce 
of    Tax    Analj-sis,    Washington,    DC.    20330, 
964-2797 

DepartoxcQt  o(  state 
Christian  Herter.  Jr  .  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  for  Enwlroiimeutal  Affairs.  Wash- 
ington, DC  20520.  632    7964 
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SEixc-noNs  FiicM  PPM  20  8  iMrED  J*iro- 
saT  14.  1969.  ntu  Uaa  Wttm  thx  Natiomal 
Envikonmental  Policy   Act  Ooidklikbb 

S.    CDOBOTIf  ATIOM 

a.  When  a  State  htghwi^y  department  be- 
gins considering  the  development  or  Im- 
provement of  a  traffic  corridor  In  a  particu- 
lar area.  It  shall  solicit  the  views  of  that 
state's  resotirces.  recreation,  and  pl<uiuing 
agencies,  and  of  thnce  Federal  agencies  and 
local  public  offlclxUs  and  agencies,  aud  public 
advisory  groups  which  the  State  highway  «le- 
partment  knows  or  believes  might  be  Inter- 
ested In  or  affected  by  the  development  or 
Improvement 

•      UCAalNO   BE«V  lasMtMTS 

a.  Both  a  corridor  public  hearing  and  a 
design  public  hearing  must  be  held,  or  an 
opportunity  .iflorded  for  tho*e  hearings,  with 
respect  to  each  federal-aid  highway  project 
that: 

(1)    Is  on  a  new  location:  or 

(3»  Wotild  have  a  substantially  different 
social,  economic  or  environmental  effect;   or 

(3)  Would  essentially  change  the  layout  or 
function  of  connecting  roads  or  streets. 

However,  with  respect  to  secondary  road 
programs,  two  hearings  are  not  required  on  a 
pro]e<-t  covered  by  paragraph  8  (a)  (1)  or  (2  i 
unless  it  will  carry  an  average  of  760  veblcies 
a  day  In  the  year  following  Its  cooipletloii. 


Officer.  Federal  Offlce  Bul'.ilir.g,  819  Taylor 
.Street,   Fort  Worth.  TX  76102,  817  334-2867 

Harry  T  Morley,  Jt  ,  Regional  Administra- 
tor VII.  .AXLenttaD:  ■ovtroDaiental  Clearance 
omrer  911  Walnut  Street,  Kansai  City.  kHO 
64106,  81 6-374- 2aai. 

Robert  C  Rosenheim,  Regiocui  AdoUnl.s- 
trator  VTII,  Attention  Environmental  Clear- 
ance Officer.  Samaonlte  Building.  1081  South 
Broadway,    Denver,    CO  8O209,    SOS  337-4061 

Robert  H  Balfla,  fteglrmal  Administrator 
rx.  Attentkan-  •nvlronmental  Clearance  Of- 
ficer. 460  Oolden  Gate  Avvnne.  Poet  Office 
Box  360O3,  San  Frantataoo.  CA  iM103.  415~6M- 
4752, 

Oscar  P  Pederaoei.  Begiooal  Admlntatrmtor 
X  AtteoUoo:  BlLnvLroBJBaBtAl  Clearaoee  Of- 
ficer. Room  226.  Arcade  Plaza  Building.  Se- 
attle, WA  98101.  206  883    54II5 


November  1,  1971 

b.  A  single  cocnMnad  corridor  and  highway 
design  public  hearing  mast  tM  bald,  or  the 
oppcjrtumtjr  (or  auch  a  heaolug  aflorded.  on 
all  other  projects  befcare  route  location  ap- 
provai.  except  as  provided  in  patragrapli  0  c 
below 

c  Hearings  are  not  required  !or  thoae  proj- 
ects that  are  solely  for  such  Improvements 
a.1  resurfaiLnng,  widening  existing  lanes,  add- 
ing auxiliary  lanes,  replacing  existing  grade 
separation  structures,  installing  traffic  con- 
trol devices  or  simllax  Improvements,  unle^a 
the  project: 

(1  )  Requires  the  acquisition  of  additional 
rlgtat-of-way.  or 

(2)  Would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
abutting  real  property,  or 

(3)  Would  change  tbe  layout  or  function 
of  connecting  ro«d.s  or  streets  or  of  the  facil- 
ity being  improved 

7      OPPUaiUMlTT     FOB    PT7BI.IC    TTtfRTWCS 

a  A  state  may  satisfy  the  retiulremeuts.  for 
a  public  hearing  by  \\.)  holding  a  public 
hearing,  or  i2i  publishing  two  noticea  of 
opportunity  for  pubUc  heariiig  aiKi  huiding  a 
public  bearing  iT  any  written  requests  f'  r 
such  a  hearliig  axe  received.  Tl*e  procedure 
for  requesting  a  public  heajlug  Uiail  be  ex- 
plained In  the  EkoUce.  The  deadline  fur  »ub- 
mlsslon  of  such  a  request  may  not  l)e  less 
than  21  days  after  the  date  of  priM'catlon  of 
the  first  notice  oi  opportunltv  for  public 
hearing,  and  no  less  than  14  days  after  tie 
date  of  publication  of  the  serond  nonce  f 
opportunity  for  public  hearliw; 

S.    PfBT  rr    RTARINC     PKOCTDrRrs 

n.  Notice  of  public  heaxiog 

U)  Wben  a  public  hearUig  l<>  to  be  beid, 
a  notice  of  public  hearUig  sltail  lie  pubilatoed 
at  least  twice  in  a  uewspoper  tiavlug  general 
circulation  In  Uie  viclnltv  uf  tf^  propcieed 
tindertaklng.  The  notice  &lu:>uld  alao  t>c  pui>- 
li.shed  In  any  newspaper  having  a  substanttU 
circulation  In  the  area  concerned,  such  as 
foreign  lanptiape  newspapers  and  local  con.- 
munlty  newspapers  The  first  of  the  required 
publications  shall  be  from  30  to  40  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  hearing  atwl  the  secor.'l 
shall  he  from  5  t.  ;j  M,i,  .  \f1i>rr  the  date  f 
the  hearing  Tlie  timing  of  iMl<ntlonnI  pulwi- 
ratlons  Is  <>pllonal. 

(2)  In  addition  to  publishing  a  formal 
notice  (if  pulUc  hearing  the  State  highway 
Ctopartment  shall  iikall  copleo  of  the  notice  to 
appropriate  news  media,  the  .Stated  rtnoury^. 
recreation,  and  planning  agencies,  and  appro- 
priate representatives  of  the  Department*  of 
Interior  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  State  hlgtiwav  department  shall 
also  mall  copies  to  otber  federal  agencies,  and 
local  public  offlclala,  public  advl.sory  groups 
and  agencies  who  have  requested  notice  of 
hearing  and  other  groups  or  agencies  who, 
l»y  nature  of  their  function,  interest,  or  re- 
sponsibility the  highway  department  knows 
or  believes  might  be  Interested  In  or  affected 
by  the  proposal. 

i3>  Ea<  h  notice  of  public  heartnir  shall 
specify  t^ie  date,  Utne.  and  place  uf  tne  bear- 
ing and  shall  c<.>ntaln  a  deacflptloD  of  ttae 
piopoeal.  To  promote  public  underatanrttng 
the  Inclusion  of  a  map  or  other  drawing  as 
part  of  the  notice  is  encouraged.  The  uouce 
of  ptibllc  hearing  shall  specify  that  maps, 
drawings,  and  other  pertinent  Information 
drreloped  by  the  Btate  highway  departmeiit 
and  written  views  received  as  a  result  of  the 
ccH'rdlnatlon  outlined  In  Paragraph  5,  a  will 
be  avaDsMe  for  public  tiwpertton  and  copying 
and  shall  specify  where  tbls  Information  li: 
av  allable 

pTBLHASiivc  Conta  or  EwviaoMMEWTsi. 
STATSUurra 
A  copiy  at  mBj  draft  or  flnai  enrtron- 
nieatAl  nateinant  pufiiil  Wf  a  Fidval 
ageiusy  can  be  obtala«d  by  Mndlnf  arder 
uumtMr.  p«yoi«irt.  anA  refv-B  •AAnas  to  the 
National  Technical  InfiemalliM  BM^rloa.  De- 
partment ol  Commeroe.  Byrlinlald.  VtrgtBla 
23151. 


November  1,  1971 

2  Order  nuzabers  are  found  at  the  end  of 
the  summary  of  ttch  atatemAnt  In  Um  102 
Monitor  which  Is  publiahed  by  the  CounoU 
on  Enviroxunentsa  Quality  (723  Jaokaon 
Place.  NW..  Washington,  DC.  30006)  and 
sent  to  State  clearinghouses  and  other  inter- 
ested agenciea. 

3,  Payment  Is  normally  O.OO.  Copies  over 
3^t0  pages  require  te.OO  and  will  be  noted  In 
the  102  Monitor. 

Regional  PxucaAL  Hichwat   Admlnistiators 

REGION     J 

(Conn  .  N.H..  R.I..  Mass  .  Puerto  Rico,  Me.. 

N  J.  Vt..  N.T.) 

Administrator  Gerald  D  Love.  4  Normans - 
kill  Blvd.  Delmar,  NY  12064  Tel  (518> 
472-6476. 

SEGION     2 

(E>el  .Ohio,  Md..  W.V  .  DC  .  Penn  .  Va.) 
Administrator:    August  Schofer,  Rm.  1633. 
George    H     Fallon.    Federal    Offlce    Bldg  ,    31 
Hop'ilns    Plaza,    Baltimore.    Md.    21301    Tel: 

1301)  963-2361. 

REGION     3 

'  Alabama.  S  C  ,  Georgia,  N.C..  Pla  ,  Tenn  , 
Mi.ss  1 

Administrator  Harry  E  Stark,  Suite  300, 
1720  Peachtree  Rd  .  N  W  ,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30309  Tel:    (404)  526-5078 

REGION    4 

(111  .  Ky.,  wise  ,  Indiana,  Mich  ) 

Administrator  Fred  B  Farrell,  18209  Dixie 
Hwy  ,  Homewood,  111  60430  Tel:  (312)  799- 
6300. 

REGION    i 

(Iowa.  Neb  .  Minn  ,  Mo  ,  Ka,.  N.D  ,  8.D  ) 
Administrator:    John    B     Kemp.    P.O.    Box 
7186.    Country    Club    Station.    Kansas    City, 
MLsBourl  64113  Tel:  (816)  361-7563. 

REGION    S 

(  Ark..  Oklahoma.  I.a.,  Texas  I 

Administrator.  James  W   White,  819  Taylor 
St.,  Ft.  Worth.  Texas  76103  Tel:    (817)    334 
3333. 

REGION     7 

( Arizona.  Hawaii.  Calif..  Nevada  ) 
AdmlnlslTator :      Sheridan     E      Farln.     450 

Golden  Gate  Ave  .  Box  36096,  San  Francisco, 

Calif  94103  Tel:   (415)  566  3951 

REGION    8 

(Alaska,  Montana.  Wash  .  Idaho.  Oregon  i 
Administrator:  Ralph  M   Phillips.  Rm.  412. 

Mohawk  Bldg.,  223  Southwest  Morrison  St.. 

Portland.  Ore.  97304  Tel :    )  503  i    226-3464. 

REGION     » 

(Col  .  Utah,  N  M  ,  Wyoming  ) 

Administrator  William  H.  Baugh,  Bldg 
40,  Denver  Federal  Center.  Denver.  Colorado 
80225  Tel:   (303)  233   6721 

SouRCis  FOR  Environmental  Impact 
Statements 
In  order  to  receive  more  efllclent  and 
prompt  service,  requestors  are  urged  to  order 
draft  and  final  impact  statemenu  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  National  Tech- 
nical Information  Service  (NTIS)  rather 
than  the  preparing  agency.  Each  statement 
will  be  ftsalgned  an  order  number  that  will 
appear  in  the  102  Monitor  (at  the  end  of 
the  summary  of  eiach  statement)  and  also 
In  the  NTIS  semi-monthly  Announcement 
Series  No.  68,  "EnvlroiunentaJ  Pollution  and 
Control  "  (An  aztnual  subecrlptlon  coats  MOO 
and  can  be  ordered  frcan  the  NTIS.  C.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Springfield.  Virginia 
22151.) 

Final  statemenu  wUl  be  avaUable  In  mi- 
crofiche ae  well  m  paper  copy.  A  pstper  copy 
of  any  statement  o*n  be  obtained  by  wrlUng 
I'fTIS  at  the  above  addreaa  and  eacloatng 
$3  00  and  the  order  number.  A  mlcroflobe 
costs  »o.W».  (Paper  oopiaa  of  dociunente  that 
are  over  300  pi^se  are  •a.OO. ) 

NTIS  Is  also  offering  a  apeclal    "package" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  which  the  »ub«crlber  receives  all  state- 
ments In  microfiche  for  $0.35  per  statement. 

Statements  wUl  still  be  araOable  for  public 
scrutiny  In  the  document  rooms  of  the  vari- 
ous agenciea.  However,  only  limited  copies 
will  be  available  fbr  distribution. 

Yet  another  possible  source  of  statements 
Is  from  the  Envlrmunental  Law  Institute. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W..  Washlng^n. 
DC.  20O36.  To  order  a  document,  please  Indi- 
cate the  Department,  date,  and  ELH  Order 
Number  (given  at  the  end  of  each  summary) . 
The  Institute  charges  >0.10  per  page,  and  as 
you  win  note  the  number  of  pages  Is  also 
given  at  the  end  of  the  summaries  Please 
enclose  the  correct  amount  of  money  with 
your  order  and  mark  the  envelope  to  the 
attention    to  the   "Document  Service." 

SOt'RCE    FOR    BACK    ISSUES    Or    THE    102    MONTTOR 

Because  the  supply  of  past  issues  of  the  102 
Monitor  Is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  requests, 
a  list  is  provided  below  Indicating  where  the 
various  issues  of  the  102  Monitor  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record.  You  may  wish  to 
order  these  Congresrional  Records  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  US  Govern- 
ment Printing  Offlce,  Washington,  DC  20402 
(*  26  p>er  copy). 

Vol   1,  Nos   1,2*3 

Congressional  Record  April  28  (Extension 
of  Remarks) .  page  E  3607. 

Vol.  1.  No  4 

Congressional  Record — May  27  (E^xten8lon 
of  Remarks  i  ,  page  E  5151 

Vol   J.  No.  5 

Congressional  Record — June  16  (Extension 
of  Remarks) .  page  E  6033. 

Vol   I,  No.  € 

Congressional  Record — July  28  (Extension 
of  Remarks) .  page  B  8458. 

Vol   1.  No.  7. 

Congressional  Record — Sept  13  (Extension 
of  Remarks) .  page  E  9483 

Vol    1.  No   8. 

Congressional  Record — Sept  24  (Extension 
of  Remarks) .  page  E  10002 

On  the  following  pages  are  environmental 
Impact  statements  received  by  the  Council 
from  September  1  through  September  30. 
1971. 

Note:  at  the  head  of  the  listing  of  state- 
ments r««elved  from  each  agency  Is  the  name 
of  an  Individual  who  can  answer  questions 
regarding  those  statements 

DEPARTMENT   Or  AGRICULTURE 

Contact:  Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly.  Offlce  of  the 
Secretary,  Washington,  DC  30260,  (302) 
3aa^  7803. 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

Draft 
Title,  Descrlptlo.i,  and  Date 
A  cooperative  Federal-State  Control  and 
Regulatory  Program  for  ici£cftu>ecd.  This 
program  to  retard  or  eradicate  wltcbweed  was 
initiated  In  1957  in  cooperation  with  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  It  Involves  use 
of  the  herblcidee  3.4-D  and  paraquat  on  a 
proportion  of  the  Infested  area.  Applications 
are  made  with  ground  driven  equipment. 
(ELR  Order  #820.  17  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
StPB-302  660-D)  September  15 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Consrnation 
Serrice  (ASCSt 
Draft 
Title  and  Description 
Rural  Environmental  Assiatanoe  Program. 
Program  calls  for  the  Federal   Government 
sharing  the  cost  with  farmsn  aiid  ranchars 
for  carrying  out  approved  soil,  water,  wood- 
land  and   wildlife   oonaervatton   and   pollu- 
tion   abatement   praoUces.    Generally,    cost- 
sharing  would  be  limited  to  an  amount  not 
In  exoees  of  50%.  Purpose:  spaed  up  or  make 
possible  the  use  of  these  maasures  to  p«o- 
teot  the  environment  and  conserve  the  land. 
etc.     (ELR    Order     #7M.    e    pages)      (NTIS 
Order    #PB   202  661    D)    September   16 
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Coruunver  and  ilarketing  Service 
Pinal 
Title  and  description 
Proposed   revisions  of   regulations  govern- 
ing  the   Inspection   of  poultry   and   poultry 
products.  (Some  1.200  jKiultry  processing  es- 
tablishments  must    meet    the   standards   of 
Section  21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.)  Authorities  can  refuse  or  with- 
draw ln^>ecMon  when  environmental  require- 
ments are  not  met.  Comments  received  stated 
no   comment     (ELR   Order   #666.    10  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  rPB-302  a33-F>  9/1. 

Forest  Service 

Draft 

Title  and  description 

Watervllle  Valley  Management  Plan  of  the 
White    Mountain    National    Forest.    Grafton 
County,  New  Hampshire.  Plan  calls  for  con- 
tinued multiple  use  management  of  timber, 
water  wildlife  and  recreation  on  national  for- 
est lands  In  the  WatervlUe  Valley  area    In- 
volves some  expansion  of  recreation  facilities 
The  Forest  Service  will  consider  plans  for  en- 
larging the  Snows  Mountain  ski  area  If  cer- 
tain  conditions  are  met    Purpose:    increase 
use  of  the  Valley   (ELR  Order  #829,  49  papes) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-202  716-D)    9    17. 
Farm  en  Home  Administration 
Draft 
Title  and  description 

Iiisured  loan  of  91.9  million  to  Rurai  Water 
System  No  1.  Hospers.  Iowa.  Loan  to  be  used 
to  develop  a  rural  water  system  In  170-square 
mile  area  In  O'Brien  and  Stoux  Counties 
(ELR  Order  #855.  5  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
=PB-302   790-D)    9   23 

Office  of  the   Secretary 

Pinal 

Title   and    Description 

Legislative  pro{)osal  to  establish  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Recreation  Area.  Oreffon 
(HR  8763  and  S  1977)  Area  consists  cf 
32.237  acres  of  land  located  along  the  Pa- 
cific Shoreline  between  Florence  and  Coos 
Bay.  It  would  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
Sluslaw  National  Forest  to  Include  all  of 
the  area  within  the  National  Recreation 
Boundaries  Would  provide  for  increasing 
protection  to  dune  area  by  withdrawing 
lands  within  this  recreation  area  from  min- 
eral location,  entry,  patent  and  disposal  by 
leasing,  etc  Purpose:  assure  conservation  of 
scenic,  scientific,  historic  and  other  values 
of  area  (ELR  Order  #772,  25  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-202  S04-F)    9   13 

Soil  ConsertHition  Service 

Draft 

Title  and   Description 

Eden  Watershed  project.  Delta  and  Bluff 
Hills.  Mississippi  involves  conservation  land 
treatment  supplemented  by  floodwater- 
retardlng  structure.  3  grade  stabilization 
and  sediment  control  structures  and  about 
29  miles  of  stream  channel  Improvement  m 
the  "Delta"  Purpose:  flood  control  Al>out 
16  acres  of  woods  and  50  acres  of  cropland 
will  be  lost  for  agricultural  and  wildlife  use 
(ELR  Order  r703,  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-202  301   D)  8  28 

Cameron-Creole  Watershed  project,  Lou- 
isiana. Construction  of  19  miles  of  Hood  pre- 
vention levee.  35  miles  of  multiple  purpose 
flood  prevention  and  agiiculturaj  water  man- 
agement channels  and  6  multiple  purpose 
water  control  structures  Purpose:  to  prevent 
excessive  amounts  of  salt  water  from  get- 
ting to  100,800  acres  of  marshland  and  to  sys- 
tematically maintain  water  lerels.  Some  000 
acres  of  wildlife  marsh  wUl  be  used  for  this 
project.  (KLR  Order  #743.  18  pi«as)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-303  446-d)   »/7. 

Cow  Creek  Watershed,  project  Stephens 
and  Jefferson  Counties,  Oleimhomm.  Consists 
of  conservation  land  treatment  supplemented 
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by  M  floodwkter  retaitUng  struotiirca,  1  mul- 
tl-pujpOM  itructure,  and  clMutng  and  sn«g- 
g\ng  ot  23  mllea  of  olMniMl.  Purpoae :  r«duce 
floodwster  and  eroalon  damage*.  About  30 
mllea  of  (traam  will  b«  inundated.  (KRL 
Order  #888.  9  pages)  (NTIS  ORDKR 
#PB-2(n  90e-D)  0/23. 

Pinal 
Title  and  description 
Blue  Eye  Creek  Watershed  Project,  Ala- 
bama.  Involves  conaenratlon  land  treatment 
of  about  4,000  acres,  supplemental  construc- 
tion of  2  dams,  channel  work  on  9  Jl  miles  of 
stream,  etc.  Purpoae:  to  reduce  flooding  wa- 
ter damage,  sediment  damage,  etc.  About  9.2 
miles  of  low- value  stream  fishery  will  be  de- 
stroyed and  approximately  94  acres  of  bot- 
tomland woodland  will  be  required  for  com- 
pletion of  channel  work.  Comments  made  by, 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  DOT,  various 
State  of  Alabama  agencies.  Army  COS,  EPA. 
USDA.  (ERL  Order  #773.  46  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-199  875-P)  9/8. 

ATOMIC   SmaCT    COlflCUHIOI* 

Contact:  For  Non-Regulatory  Matters: 
Joseph  J.  DlNunno,  Director,  Office  of  En- 
vironmental ASalrs,  Washington,  DC.  2964S 
(203)   973-6391. 

For  Regulatory  Matters:  Christopher  L. 
Henderson.  Assistant  Director  of  Regulation 
for  Administration,  Washington,  DC.  (303) 
973-7531 

Final 
Title  and  description 

Underground  test  programs  for  FT  1972, 
Sevada  Test  Site,  covering  tests  of  one  mega- 
ton or  leas  In  the  weapons  and  peaceful  nu- 
clear explosions  programs.  Statement  covers 
need  (or  testing,  environmental  setting.  Im- 
pact on  environment  (ground  motion,  radio- 
activity, hydrology)  etc.  Possibility  exists 
that  released  radioactivity  will  be  detectable 
oSslte.  Comments  made  by:  USDA;  HEW; 
Commerce:  DOI.  DOT.  Western  International 
Nuclear  Board.  Resources  Agency  of  Califor- 
nia. (ERL  Order  #774.  83  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der #PB-203  806-F)  9,  15. 

DEPASTMSMT  OF  DSrCNSB  :   DKPABTMENT  Or  ABlf  T 

Contact:  Colonel  Wm.  T.  Gardiner.  Chief 
of  Construction  Division,  Office.  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistic*.  Washington.  DC. 
(202)  994-4380. 

Draft 
Title  and  description 

Transportable  Disposal  System  (TDS). 
Tooele  Army  Depot.  Tooele  County.  Utah. 
Development  of  this  on  site  disposal  system 
of  obsolete  and  unserviceable  chemical  war- 
fare agents  and  munitions  Is  now  being  car- 
ried out.  TD6  consists  of  12  modules  or  sub- 
systems. Examples  of  these  subsystems  are: 
the  Explosive  Containment  Cubicle  designed 
to  remove  explosives  from  all  explosive- 
loaded  munitions  by  containing  the  blast 
pressure;  the  Deactivation  Furnace  intended 
to  bum  propellant  explosives  and  empty 
rocket  and  mine  bodies,  the  Projectile 
Demilitarization  Facility  to  be  used  to  re- 
move the  agent  from  projectiles  and  4.3  inch 
mortar  ammunition  and  to  chemically  de- 
contaminate the  empty  hardware,  etc.  The 
System  may  be  used  at  other  military  in- 
stallations where  chemical  agents  are  stored. 
(ELB  Order  #683.  over  300  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-302  308-D)   8/31. 

Minimum  faculties  for  Air  Cavalry  Combat 
Brigade  Test.  Fort  Hood.  Texat.  Consists  of 
constructing  helipads,  maintenance  aprons, 
storm  sewers,  water,  sewer  and  gas  connec- 
tions, etc.  at  Hood  Army  Airfield.  Also  In- 
volves alteration/rehabilitation  of  5  perma- 
nent buildings  at  West  Fort  Bood.  Purpoae: 
proTlda  adequate  b«llpart  and  testing  faell- 
Itlas  for  410  organic  b«Uoopt«rs  and  also  ad- 
ministrative space.  Expect  some  Increase  In 
Doisa  1«T«1.  (KLB  Order  #Sr7,  46  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-a03  796-D)   9/32. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Final 
Title  and  description 
New  Walter  Bead  Oemeral  Hoapltal:  Waah- 
itiffton,  DX7.  Involves  rsplaoament  of  Several 
pre-WWI  buildings  with  a  single  large  struc- 
ture and  the  addition  of  new  hospital  park- 
ing facilities.  Discusses  heating  plant  and  IS 
releases  to  the  atmospbare;  disposal  of  solid 
waste;  radiological  waste,  water  waste.  Im- 
pact on  traffic,  architectural  design,  etc. 
Conunents  made  by:  ABC;  Metropolitan 
Council  of  Oovernment.  (EUR  Order  #761. 
76  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-199  314-F) 
9/9/71. 

CorpM  of  Engi7ieer$ 

Contact:  Francis  X.  Kelly.  Assistant  for 
Conservation  Ualson,  Public  Affairs  Office, 
Office  Chief  of  Engineers,  lOOO  Independence 
Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20314  (202) 
693-6339. 

For  the  readers  convenience  we  have  list- 
ed the  numerous  statements  from  COE  by 
State  In  alphabetical  order. 

Draft 
Title  and  description 

Graham  Burke  Pumping  Plant.  Phillips 
County,  Arkaruoi.  The  pumping  plant,  al- 
ready in  operation,  evacuates  Impounded  run- 
off and  seepage  during  times  when  the  White 
River  win  not  permit  gravity  drainage  from 
the  area  through  the  Little  Island  Bayou 
Outlet  Structure.  Purpose:  flood  control. 
(ELR  Order  #698,  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-203  305-D)   8,  30. 

Long  Lake  area.  Helena,  Arkansas  (flood 
control  project).  Involves  construction  of  a 
gated  culvert  through  the  main  line  Missis- 
sippi River  levee,  outlet  channel,  enlargement 
and  cleanout  of  5.6  miles  of  Long  Lake  Bayou, 
etc.  Purpose:  benefit  farmers  by  reducing 
flood  damages.  (ELR  Order  #858.  6  pages) 
(NTL3  Order  #PB  202  803-D)   9   17. 

Price  Branch  of  Little  La  Grue  Bayou,  De- 
Wltt,  Arkanatis.  Consists  of  cleaning  out 
17,500  ft.  of  channel,  straightening,  spreading 
and  seeding  of  soli  along  reaches  within  De- 
Wltt,  etc.  Purpose:  flood  protection  by  pro- 
viding continuous  drainage.  (ELR  Order 
#895.  14  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-202  898-D) 
9  32. 

Bear  Creek  Dam  and  Lake,  Colorado.  Con- 
struction of  a  rolled  earthflll  dam  and  multi- 
purpose reservoir  with  a  3,400  acre-feet  ca- 
pacity on  Bear  C^reek,  a  left  bank  tributary 
of  the  South  Platte  River.  Purpose:  flood 
control,  recreation,  etc.  Requires  relocation 
of  private  residences,  farmsteads  and  mobile 
home  court  and  also  cessation  of  mining  op- 
erations in  area.  (ELR  Order  #661.  17  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-302  393-D)  8/27. 

Inland  Waterway  navigation  project,  Dela- 
ware River  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  Delaware  and 
Maryland.  Involves  enlarging  the  existing  27 
ft.  deep  by  350  ft.  wide  canal  to  35  ft.  deep 
by  450  ft.  wide,  reconstructing  highway  and 
railroad  bridges  over  the  waterway,  etc.  Proj- 
ect is  about  86  percent  completed  Purpose: 
provide  safer  passage  for  marine  traffic. 
Would  Increase  net  flow:  a  3-ye«Lr  study  has 
been  started  to  determine  the  environmen- 
tal Impact.  (ELR  Order  #763.  27  pages) 
(NTISOrder  #PB-302  68»-D)  9/9 

Longboat  Pass,  Manatee  County,  Florida. 
Involves  enlarging  natural  Channel  to  13  ft. 
deep  by  150  ft.  wide  from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico 
to  Longboat  Pass  bridge  and  to  10  ft  deep 
by  100  ft.  wide  across  Sarasota  Bay  to  the 
Cortes  Bridge  na  the  Intracoastal  Waterway. 
Will  use  hydraulic  dredge  oiethod:  material 
will  be  deposited  on  beaches.  Purpose:  Im- 
prove passage  for  oommerclal  flshlng  boats 
and  recreation  craft.  (KLR  Order  #780.  34 
piiges    (NTIS    Order    #PB-303    643-D)     9/10. 

Little  Csdar  Creek.  Cave  Spring.  Oeorf/ia. 
Involves  snagging,  clearing  and  enlarging  3.3 
miles  ot  channst.  Purpose:  flood  protection 
by  improTlng  discharge  capacity  of  stream. 
Water  t«mperatur«  may  be  increased,  and 
more  sediment  may  be  deposited  in  down- 
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stream  reaches.  (SLB  Ordsr  #807,  34  pages) 
(NTIS  Ord«  #PB-a(n  7SHJ)  9/ 10. 

Kawalhae  Harbor  RawaU.  HatooM.  Con- 
struction of  a  harbor  for  light  draft  vessels 
includes  an  access  channel  anchorage  basin 
and  a  protective  breakwater.  Will  accommo- 
date 300  small  craft.  Involves  deepening  19.8 
acre*  of  submerged  reef  and  converting  13.3 
acres  of  shallow  reef  to  protective  structures. 
(ELR  Order  #  710.  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-303  388-D)  9   3, 

Vandalia  Drainage  and  Levee  District  (Dis- 
trict 31),  lllinoU  (flood  control  project). 
Consists  of  approximately  110,000  linear  ft. 
of  earth  levee,  limited  channel  improvement 
along  the  Kaskaskla  River,  3  diversion  ditches 
totalling  11,700  linear  ft.,  and  a  300  c.f.c.  ca- 
pacity pumping  station.  Purpose:  Improve 
flood  protection  and  interior  drainage.  About 
3,000  ft.  of  natural  channel  will  be  re- 
moved by  channel  straightening.  (ELR  Or- 
der »  842,  32  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB~ 
202  910-D)   9/16. 

Nlblack  Levee  (Pumping  Plants),  Wabash 
River.  Iruiiana.  Involves  constructing  pump- 
ing faculties,  power  lines,  etc.  Purpoee:  flood 
protection  by  removing  Interior  ponding  from 
the  area  protected  by  the  Nlblack  Levee. 
(ELR  Order  #  819,  3  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-203  666-D)  9  9. 

Davids  Creek  Lake.  Exlra,  /otra  (flood  con- 
trol project).  Consists  of  constructing  an 
earthflll  dann.  providing  recreational  areas 
and  facilities,  developing  a  wildlife  nxanage- 
ment  area.  etc.  Will  result  in  loss  of  3,000 
acres  in  agricultural  production.  (ELR  Or- 
der #841.  16  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-203 
909)  9    17. 

Hillsdale  Lake,  Big  Bull  Creek,  Kansas  In- 
volves construction  of  a  dam  with  outlet 
works,  etc.  The  reservoir  created  by  the  dam 
will  have  a  surface  area  of  4.580  acres  with 
51  miles  of  shoreline.  Purpose:  flood  con- 
trol, water  supply,  recreation,  etc.  12  miles 
of  Big  Bull  and  Little  Bull  Creeks  will  be 
Inundated.  (ELR  Order  #873,  26  pages) 
(NTIS  Order   #PB~203  917-D)    9    17. 

Mill  Creek  (Ohio  River  Basin),  Kentucky 
This  channel  Improvement  project  Involves 
work  on  about  3Vi  miles  of  Mill  Creek  (Lo- 
cated between  Cane  Run  Road  and  UB.  High- 
way 3100.  In  Southwestern  Jefferson  County  ) 
Purpose:  flood  relief,  drainage  control,  etc. 
(EXJi  Order  #806,  19  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
«PB-302  653-D)  9   8 

Kehoe  Lake,  Tygarts  Creek.  Kentucky  In- 
volves construction  of  a  dam  and  other  fa- 
cilities, 48  6  miles  upstream  from  the  Ohio 
River  at  the  Carter-Oreenup  County  line. 
Purpose:  flood  control,  recreation,  etc.  (ELR 
Order  #846.  14  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB- 
202  915)  9/16 

TaylorsvlUe  Lake  flood  control  project. 
Kentucky  Construction  of  a  dam  and  lake 
about  35  miles  southeast  of  Louisville.  Will 
Inundate  7.850  acres  of  land.  (ELR  Order 
«856,  4  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-202  789-D) 
9   22. 

Point  Lookout  State  Park.  St.  Mary's  Coun- 
ty. Maryland.  Consists  of  making  a  channel 
100  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  deep  from  Potomac  River 
to  park  marina  in  Lake  Conoy,  constructing 
bulkheads  along  sides  of  Inlet  and  a  jetty. 
Also  Involves  beach  erosion  control  measures 
(timlwr  bulkheads)  along  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Shoreline.  Purpoee:  Improve  recreation 
potential  of  the  park,  provide  a  harbor  of 
refuge,  etc.  (ELR  Order  #866.  7  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-302  793-D)   9   17, 

Goose  Creek  navigation  project,  Somerset 
County,  Maryland.  Involves  dredging  chan- 
nel to  a  depth  o(  6  ft.  wltb  an  additional 
2  foot  overdepth  by  hydraulic  dredg*  meth- 
ods. Begins  at  Manokln  River  and  eztetMla 
for  4,400  ft.  to  a  potnt  about  BOO  ft.  upstream 
of  the  county  wharf  a*  RurnMey.  Purpose: 
improve  navigation  for  oomaurcUl  flitiT- 
man.  (ELB  Order  No.  781.  6  pagss)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-a03  »tS-D)  9/14. 

8cltu»ts  Harbor  n*Tl«aitUxi  projsct,  Bolt- 
uat«.  Ma»»aehu»etU.  OooataU  at  drsdclnc  83 
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acres  In  3  locations  of  the  Harbor.  Dredged 
materlaJ  will  be  deposited  In  Massachusetts 
Bay  Purpose:  provide  additional  moving 
space  for  oommerclal  and  recreational  boats. 
(ELB  Order  No,  857.  4  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No   PB-a02  a04-D)  9/17. 

Andrews  River  navigation  project.  Harwich, 
Masscuhusetts  Coiislsts  of  constructing  a 
Jetty  and  retaining  wall  at  entrance,  dredg- 
ing and  maintenance.  Purpoee  provide  ero- 
sion control,  reduce  shoaling,  widen  beacb. 
etc  (ELR  Order  No.  896.  37  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-202  919 -D)  9   21. 

Alternate  disposal  area  for  Grand  Haven 
Harbor.  Michigan.  Proposes  to  remove  pol- 
luted dredging  material  by  disposing  of  this 
nuiterlal  In  a  contained  area  rather  than 
disposing  of  it  in  the  open  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  (a  past  procedure).  Would  utilize 
a  72-acre  tract  (mostly  marshland)  for 
dredged  material.  Purpose:  reduce  undesir- 
able envlronmentaa  impact  while  maintain- 
ing movement  of  waterborne  commerce. 
(ELR  Order  No.  648.  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-202  183   D)   8    27 

Smithvllle  Lake.  Little  Platte  River.  Mis- 
souri. Involves  Initiating  construction  on  re- 
cept  of  funds  of  a  rolled  earthfill  dam  and 
lake  on  LltUe  Platte  River  in  Clay  and  Clin- 
ton Counties.  Purpose:  flood  protection,  wa- 
ter supply,  water  quality  control,  recreational 
opportunities,  etc.  Will  Inundate  8.040  acres 
of  agricultural  land,  streams,  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat  and  create  175  miles  of  shore- 
line. (ELR  Order  No.  682.  3  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No  PB-202  291-D)  8/30 

Blue  Springs  Lake.  Little  Blue  River  Lakes, 
Missouri.  Involves  construction  of  a  dam  and 
lake  In  Jackson  County  Reservoir  will  be  560 
acres.  Purpose :  provide  downstream  flood 
protection,  provide  open  space,  etc.  (ELR 
Order  #831.  7  pages)  (NTIS  Order  # PB-202 
652  D)  9/13, 

Little  Blue  River  Channel,  Little  Blue 
River.  Afijsouri.  Consists  of  channelization 
work  on  16  miles  of  stream  and  construction 
of  a  system  of  levees  near  Kansas  City,  etc 
Purpose:  provide  flood  protection  which  will 
encourage  more  rapid  Industrial,  commercial 
and  residential  development  In  the  adjacent 
flood  plain  areas.  (EXJI  Order  #846,  11  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB  202  916-D)  9   17. 

PaplUlon  Creek  and  Tributaries  flood  pro- 
tection project.  Nebraska.  Construction  of  21 
dams  and  lakes  and  Implementatlou  of  a 
flood  plain  management  program.  Purpose : 
provide  a  storage  capacity  of  251.600  acre-feet 
for  controlling  floods  in  metropolitan  Omaha 
area  Approximately  44  miles  of  riparian  wild- 
life hablUt  will  be  ellmltiated.  (ELR  Order 
#660,  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  itPB-303 
292  D)  8,  26. 

Los  E:sterlos  Lake,  Santa  Rose.  New  Mexico. 
Involves  construction  of  an  access  road,  an 
earth  and  rolled  rock-fill  dam.  a  tunnel  type 
conduit,  and  an  uncontrolled  spillway  chan- 
nel lu  Guadalupe  County.  Purpoee  :  flood  con- 
trol, Irrigation,  etc  7,360  acres  of  wildlife 
habitat  will  be  lost,  and  about  14  miles  of 
free-flowing  stream  will  become  a  slack  wwt- 
ter  area  (ELR  Order  Jr730,  11  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  »PB  202  431-D)  9  9 

Contentnea  Creek  flood  control  project. 
Lenoir  and  Pitt  Counties,  North,  Carolina 
Consists  of  snagging  and  clearing  such  things 
as  trees  and  logs  along  a  5  mile  reach  of  the 
Creek  Purpose:  reduce  flooding,  (BLR  Order 
=  844,  11  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-303  914-D) 
9/16 

Nahunta  Swamp  Basin  flood  control  proj- 
ect, Wayne  and  Oreene  Counties,  North 
Carohna.  Involves  widening  and  deepening 
19.4  miles  of  stream-channel  and  construct- 
ing a  flood-storage  reservoir  near  the  upper 
end  of  the  Basin.  Purpoee:  provide  fVx>d  con- 
trol and  drainage  bcneflu  to  farmers.  (BLR 
Order  #763,  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-ao9 
587 -D)  9/8. 

Willow  Island  Locks  and  Dam,  Ohio  Mkrvr, 
Ohio  and   West   Virginta.  involves  construct- 
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Ing  and  operating  a  high -lift,  non-navigable 
gated  dam  and  3  pckraUel  navigation  locks; 
removal  of  3  exlsttikg  locks  and  dams,  estab- 
lishment of  public  access  sreas.  Purpose: 
make  reach  of  river  compatible  with  other 
parts  of  Ohio  River  navigation  system.  Will 
provide  a  connection  via  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Great  Lakes  System  and  the  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Waterway.  WUl  Inundate  790 
acres  of  land.  (ELR  Order  #696.  33  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  r PB-202  31 0-D)  8   30, 

Salt  Creek  Reservoir.  Salt  Creek.  Scioto 
River  Basin.  Ohio.  Involves  construction  of  a 
dam  and  reservoir  In  Appalachla  Region. 
Purpose:  regulate  tunoff  from  a  285  square 
mile  watershed,  (ELR  Order  #811.  11  pages) 
( NTIS  Order  #PB-202  654-D)  9,  9 

Muddy  Creek  Reservoir.  French  Creek 
Basin.  Pennsylvania  Construction  of  a  de- 
tention type  dam  on  Creek,  This  will  com- 
plete the  coordinated  French  Basin  reservoir 
system.  Project  is  authorised  as  a  dry -bed 
reservoir  Purpose:  permit  realization  of  de- 
signed flood  protection  of  3  reservoir  system 
Part  of  stream  will  be  lost  and  1,210  acres 
of  land  will  be  subject  to  periodic  inunda- 
tion (ELR  Order  ir900.  16  pages)  (NTIS 
Order    #PB-303  903-D)    9   17. 

Laneport,  North  Fork  and  South  Pork 
Ijikes.  San  Gabriel,  Texas  Construction  of 
three  dams  and  lakes  along  the  San  Gabriel 
River  Watershed.  Laneport  Dam  will  Inun- 
date 6  230  acres.  North  Fork  Dam  wlU  Inun- 
date 1.310  acres  and  South  Pork  Dam  will 
inundate  1.160  acres  Purpose:  flood  control. 
Increasing  water  supply  to  lower  Brazos  Val- 
lev.  etc.  (ElJl  Order  If685,  9  pages)  ^NTIS 
Order   r  PB-202  321-D)   9  3. 

Neabsco  Creek  navigation  project,  Prince 
William  County,  Virginia  Dredging  6,500  ft 
of  channel  In  this  small  tidal  estuary  that 
enters  the  Potomlc  River  from  the  West  at  a 
point  27  river  miles  froni  Washington.  D  C, 
Dredged  material  may  be  depKJSlted  on  wet- 
lands PurpoKe:  Increase  recreational  boat- 
ing, etc  (ELR  Order  «843,  10  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  sPB-202  913-D)  9/17. 

Willapa  River  and  Harbcw  navigation  proj- 
ect. Pacific  County.  Washington.  Involves 
annual  operation  and  maintenance  dredging 
of  the  navigation  channels  to  maintain  them 
at  the  authorized  depths.  Hopper  dredging 
methods  used  for  bar  entrance.  Channel  and 
exposed  area  of  Inner  channel  (ELR  Order 
=  653.  13  page,<;l  (NTIS  Order  rPB-202  174- 
Di    8   22 

Final 

Title,  description  and  date 
Park  Ri\er  Conduit.  Hartford.  Connecticut. 
Expansion  of  pKsent  conduit  system  to  en- 
close 3.716  feet^f  the  river  and  a  pumping 
station.  Also  planned  is  a  Junction  structure, 
and  a  headwall  on  the  North  Branch,  An 
auxiliary  conduit  9.100  feet  long  Is  proposed 
to  extend  from  the  Junction  structure  to  the 
Connecticut  River.  Purpose:  flood  control, 
wster  quality,  etc.  Comments  made  by  EXJI. 
EPA.  Various  State  of  Connecticut  Agencies, 
(ELR  Order  E823,  17  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
itPB-202  723-F)    9    16 

Kaunakakal  Harbor  maintenance  dredg- 
ing project,  Molokal.  Hawaii  Involves  re- 
storing navigation  depth  to  23  feet  within 
project  limits.  Dredged  material  will  either 
be  deposited  at  Molokal  Ranchland  or  at 
sea  Purpose:  to  insure  continued  barge 
transportation  through  harbor.  Comments 
made  by  DOI,  IT  S  Coast  Guard,  EPA;  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  several  local  and  State  of 
Hawaii  agencies,  (ELR  Order  JS  790,  26 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-199  613-F)  9  17. 
CUfty  Creek  Lake.  Cllfty  Creek.  Wabash 
Klver  Basin,  fndtana.  A  multipurpose  project 
cousistlng  of  a  dam  located  on  CUfty  Creek, 
Impoundment  will  inundate  about  816  acres 
of  Bartholomew  and  Decatur  Counties,  In- 
diana. Purpose:  flood  control,  water  quality 
control,  recreation,  etc  4^1  miles  of  free  flow- 
lug  stream  will  be  oonverted  to  a  lake.  Com- 
ments made   by   DSDA;    DOI:    EPA;    Various 
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State  of  Indiana  agencies  No  draft  state- 
ment received,  (ELR  Order  *803,  19  pages) 
(NTIS  Order   # PB-202  658-F)    9   17, 

Saxon vUle.  Mdssachusettt,  local  flocxl  con- 
trol protection  project,  on  the  Sudbury  River. 
Project  Involves  construction  of  2.900  feet  of 
earth  dike.  750  feet  of  concrete  floodwalls, 
siraiglheriing  of  1200  feet  of  the  river  chan- 
nel, etc  Comments  made  by:  EPA;  DOI, 
Various  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
agencies  (ELR  Order  «  801,  22  pages) 
I  NTIS  Order  #  PB-198  702-F)   9,17. 

Charles  River  Locks  and  Dams,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Earth  and  concrete  dam 
downstream  of  existing  dam  with  river  pump- 
ing facilities  3  navigation  locks,  flsh  ladder, 
etc  Purpose:  to  eliminate  danger  of  flood 
damage  to  properties,  particularly  In  Boston 
and  Cambrldgt  Comments  made  by  DOI; 
EPA  Severs".  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
.setts  agencies  (ELR  Order  ;:  822,  34  pages) 
iNTIS     Order     r     PB  202     722   F)      9    17 

Las  Cruces  local  flood  protection  project 
Las  Cruces,  Neur  Mexico  Consists  of  a  dry 
flood  control  dam  with  spillway  structures  a 
diversion  ditch  and  an  open  channel  The  dry 
bed  reservoir  will  encompass  550  surface 
acres.  Project  will  require  83.000  cubic  yds  of 
stone  Comments  made  by  DOI,  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Comm  KFK.  City  of  Las 
Cruces  and  various  Slate  of  New  Mexico 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  S  887.  43  pages) 
(NTIS    Order    i:    PB-202    923-F)     9   27 

Rockfish  Creek  Flood  Control  Project.  Dup- 
iin,  Pender.  Sampson  Counties,  North  Caro- 
lina. Project  includes  5  7  miles  of  clearing 
and  snagging  and  20  7  miles  of  deepening  and 
widening  (some  of  this  on  Doctors  Creek). 
Soil  will  be  placed  on  one  or  both  banks  It 
will  be  shaped  and  seeded  Construction  will 
result  in  loss  of  about  80':  of  the  standing 
crop  of  fishes  m  the  reaches  to  be  excavated 
Comments  made  by  USDA  DOI  County  of 
Duplin  North  Carolina:  North  Carolina  Etept, 
i.f  Water  and  -Mr  Resources  (ELR  Order  if 
798,  12  pages(  (NTIS  order  jr  PB-198  706- 
F)  9    17. 

Shobe  Canyon  Channel  Clearing  Project. 
Heppner  Oregon  Involves  clearing  snagging 
and  channel  reshaping  at  various  Intermit- 
tent locations  through-out  a  1-mlle  reach 
of  Shobe  Creek,  Purpoee  provide  temporary 
solution  to  flooding  caused  by  thundn-  storm 
runoff  CommenU  made  by  HEW,  EPA.  USDA. 
Commerce.  HUD,  DOI,  City  of  HIppner.  Mor- 
row County  Court  various  State  of  Oregon 
.-igencles,  (ELR  Order  «748,  41  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-201  388  P)  9   9 

Elk  Creek  Lake,  Rogue  River  Basin  Oregon. 
Construction  of  embankment  dam  creating 
a  6,2  long  lake  a  gate  controlled  spillway, 
an  outlet  conduit,  etc.  Purpose:  flood  con- 
trol, water  supply,  recreation,  etc.  Will  result 
in  loss  of  natural  streanu  with  an&dromous 
flsh  spawning  and  rearing  areas  Comments 
made  by  EPA,  Interior,  USDA,  DOI  and  vari- 
ous State  of  Oregon  agencies  ( EILR  Order 
=  804,  38  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-203 
670-F)    9    17 

DEPABTIAKNT    OF    DETENSX :     DEPABTMXNT    Of 
THE    NAVY 

Contact.  Joseph  A.  Grimes,  Jr..  Special 
Civilian  AsKLstanl  to  the  Secretary  of  Navy, 
Washington,  DC    20350    i202i    697-0892 

Final 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Land  acquisition  for  the  Naval  Security 
Group  Homestead  Florid<:  Purchase  of  568 
acres  of  swamplsnd  to  be  vised  as  a  bufler 
zone.  Purpose  U)  prevent  site  degradation 
by  industrial  aud  comixkrrcial  encroachment 
(facility  IS  a:i  electronics  operation).  No 
change  In  land  use  Is  expected  Comments 
made  by  EPA.  DOI  and  city  of  Dade,  Florida. 
(ELR  Order  i;675,  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
^PB^a03  »34-Fi    8  30 

Use  of  target -ship  hulls  In  exercises  at  sea. 
Sinking  of  approximately  16  obsolets.  deacti- 
vated   naval    ship    hulls    per    year    in    ocesin 
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wat«rs  la  excess  of  S.OOO  feet  deep,  more  than 
50  miles  from  the  nearest  land  and  clear  of 
shipping  lanes.  Possible  dama^  to  marine 
life  from  petroleum  residue  products  In  some 
hulls.  Purpose  to  evaluate  weapon  systems 
effectiveness.  Comments  made  by  DOI,  Com- 
merce. (ELR  Order  #878.  14  pages)  (NTIS 
Order   «PB-202  336-P)    8,30 

Proposed  Navy  F-14  Fighter  Aircraft  Op- 
erational capability  planned  for  mld-1970's. 
Discxisses  aircraft's  turbofan  en^flne  and  Its 
effect  on  the  atmosphere,  sound  level,  etc. 
Plans  for  production  In  figures  and  geo- 
g^phlcal  distribution  gtUl  being  formulated 
Comments  made  by  DOI.  DOT  (ELR  Order 
jr749.  43  p«kge8)  (NTIS  Order  ;;PB  199  861 
P)  9    10. 

Land  acquisition  at  the  Naval  Submarine 
Base.  New  London.  Connecticut.  Acquisition 
of  36  acres  for  safely  r<.)n»  aruund  expanded 
ammunition  storage  site  Present  land  use 
(swamp,  woods)  wUl  reouiln  unchanged. 
Comments  made  by  DOI.  KPA.  Several  States 
of  Connecticut  agencies  (ELR  Order  »796. 
9  pages)    (NTIS  Order   jjPB-  198  69a  P)   9    14 

tmjLAWMMM  Kivca  aasiM  commission 

Contact:  W  Brlnton  Whitall.  Secretary 
Pcwt  Office  Boi  seo.  Trenton  New  Jersey 
08603   (809)   883  96O0 

On  July  13.  an  applicant's  draft  environ- 
mental statement  prepared  by  the  Philadel- 
phia nectrlc  Company  on  the  Eddystone 
generating  station  In  Delaware  County. 
Pennsylvania  was  submitted  On  September 
17  a  supplement,  prepxared  by  the  Company, 
aras  sent  This  supplement  deals  with  the 
thermal  effects  of  the  proprwed  project  (This 
supplement  along  with  the  applicant's  state- 
ment can  be  ordered  as  one  document  from 
NTIS— Order    a  PB  200  787    Dl 

ENVraONMXNTAL   P«OTlX-noN    *(;EN<.  T 

Contact:    Mr.    George    Marlenlhal.    Acting 
Director    ot    Environmental     Impact    State- 
menu  Office.   1750  K  Street    N  W  .  Room  440, 
Washington.  DC    3O460    ( 202 1    254-7420 
Draft 
Title    description    a;id  date 

Ocean  Outfall  Extension  Pniject  Carmel 
Banllary  District  Carmel  Caitfornia  Con- 
struction of  a  895  n  outfall  sewer  extension 
in  Carmel  Bay  off  the  central  Cfj»si  ot  Cali- 
fornia Purpose  provide  an  interim  measure 
to  relieve  pollution  problems  stemming  from 
the  prevent  sewer  system  TTie  waste  water 
discharge  will  be  la  an  area  that  is  included 
In  a  proposed  enlargement  of  the  Pt  Lobca 
Underwater  ReMTve  i  ELR  Order  s761.  21 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  sPB  20'2  686  Di  9  13 
ROEBAi.  rowrca  commibsion 

Contact     Prederlck   H    Warren.   Advisor  on 
Environmental    Quality    441    O    Street    NW, 
Washington.  DC    30426    (202)    386  6064 
Drskft 
Title,  description    and  date 

Application  for  major  license  filed  by  Ap- 
paiathian  Power  Company  for  constructed 
Bylleaby  and  Buck  Hydroelectric  Project  No. 
2514.  ViTfinia  Botb  developments  - -each  coa- 
sistlng  of  a  dam.  side-channel  splUvay.  rea- 
ervolr  and  powerhouse — have  been  In  opera- 
tion since  1912  Energy  output  of  the  project 
Is  about  100,000.000  kwh  Applicant  proposes 
to  alter  flows  to  help  regulate  dischargee 
from  t^he  proposed  Blue  Ridge  Development 
Project  No  2317  (ELS  Order  No  833.  30 
pages)  (WTIB  Order  No  PB-a02  716-D)  9  21. 
OEMEiAi.    azsnccs    ADMuriaraaTioir 

Contact:  Bod  Kreger.  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, General  Servloes  Administration  AD. 
Waslilngton.  DC.  20406  (203)   »43-«077. 

Altemace  Contact:  Aaron  Wotoahtn.  Di- 
rector, OAoe  of  Knvlrocunental  ASatrs,  Gen- 
eral Semoea  AdmlnistraUao-AD  (303)   M»- 
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Draft 

Title,   description,   and    date 

Dlapoeal  of  the  BakaJar  Air  Force  Base  and 
Radio  Annex.  Columbus.  Indiana.  Proposes 
to  convey  land  consisting  of  1.991  acres  and 
buildings  to  the  city  of  Columbus  for  public 
airport  purposes.  Will  sell  electrical  distribu- 
tion system  to  the  Bartholomew  County 
Rural  Electric  Membership  Corp  (ELR  Order 
ir8«6;  8  pages)  (NTIS  Order  «PB  302  792-D) 
9   23 

Disposal  of  7  9  acres  of  land  comprising 
portion  of  former  Tennasee  C-entral  Railway 
Company.  Tennessee  Propose  to  sell  parcel  of 
land  which  Is  In  downtown  Nashville,  to 
metrop<:)lltan  government  of  Nashville  and 
Davld.s«in  County,  acting  through  the  Nash- 
ville Thermal  Transfer  It  will  be  used  for 
coiwitrtictlng  a  central  heating  and  chilling 
plant  This  plant  will  bum  solid  waste  pri- 
marily to  produce  heat  ( KDR  Order  r8«9; 
14  pages)    (NTIS  Order  JtPB  202  '797    D)   9   23. 

nnal 
TlUe  dcscrlpUon.  and  date 
Sewart  Air  Force  Base.  Smyrna  Tennessee. 
Plans  for  disposal  of  2.332  acres  for  an  air- 
port. (3)  12  acres  f"r  education.  (4)  147  acres 
for  housing,  (5)  469  acres  for  Industrial  de- 
velopment, and  (61  all  utilities  to  Rutherford 
County  Commenu  made  by  DOI.  HUD. 
Army  COB,  EPA.  State  of  Tennessee  off  of 
Urtian  jmd  Federal  Affairs.  Mid -Cumberland. 
Council  of  Government  and  Development 
District  (KDR  Order  Jf771  23  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  »PB  202  602  F) 

DCPASTMENT    O"    HOrSINC    AND     tJKBAN 
OEVKIX>PMENT 

Contact  Mr  Oeorge  Wright.  Environmen- 
tal (Clearance  Offlce.  Washington.  DC  20410. 
(202)  38-J    2914 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and   dale 

Proposed  HUD  regulation  on  project  selec- 
tion criteria  for  priority  proc«malng  under 
four  subsidized  hdualng  prtJgrams  The  four 
subsidized  housing  programs  Involved  are 
I  1  )  Section  235(1)  Interests  Supplements  on 
Home  Mortgages;  (2)  Section  336  Interest 
.Supplements  on  Eleutal  and  Cooperative 
Housing  Mortgage.  (3)  Ix)w-Rent  Public 
Housing  (Including  I^eased  Public  Housing; 
and  (4i  Rent  Supplement  Will  provide  cri- 
teria for  ranking  applications  according  to 
national  needs,  orderly  urban  development. 
equal  opportunity  and  environmental  qiial- 
itv  (ELR  Order  Jt753.  18  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der  :rPB   203    596  D)    9    13 

San  Antonio  Ranch  New  Town  (new  com- 
munity), San  Antonio.  Texas.  Proposed  offer 
of  commitment  to  guarantee  up  to  flS  mil- 
lion for  development  of  a  new  community 
Over  a  30-year  period.  To  be  located  on  93(X) 
acres  about  30  miles  from  downtown  San 
AnujiUo  Plan  ctdls  for  an  ultimate  popula- 
tion of  87J>72  residents  Is  "28,676  housing 
uniU  (ELR  Order  Jr764.  70  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  ;;P&  202  5«8  D)  9   13 

Title,  description,  and  date 
Cedar -Riverside,  proposed  new  community. 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota  Proposed  action  la 
an  offer  of  commitment  to  guarantee  up  to 
t24  minion  of  obligations  to  finance  Uie  cost 
of  land  acquisition  and  development  The 
proposed  wUl  set  a  precedent  with  respect  to 
Its  intention  to  tie  new  community  assistance 
to  an  urban  renewal  plan  and  to  provide  new 
approaches  to  environmental  quality  No 
conunents  received  (ELR  Order  #64S,  67 
pages)    (NTIS  Order   ffPB  300  378-F  8  30 

New  Community  of  Flower  Mouiid.  Denton 
County.  Texas  Proposed  offer  of  commitment 
to  guarantee  up  to  818  million  in  debt  obliga- 
tions for  land  acquisition  and  development 
over  a  17  year  period  The  6.IM  acre  site  la 
located  4  miles  north  of  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  Regional  Airport  Is  being  planned  for 
an  ultimate  population  al  64.141  hotised  in 
16,326  uniu  Comn»enu  made  by  OEO,  U8DA, 
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DOT.  HEW.  Commerce.  EPA,  Army.  DOI. 
IEI.R  Order  iffl64.  119  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
rPB  202  338  F)  8  30 

OKPAkTMKNT    OF    THS    IMTKRIOB 

Contact     Oftlce  of  Communications.  Room 

7-J14.  WiiShlngton.  DC    20240  (203)   343^416. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

BPA  FY  73  Program.  Portland.  Oregon.  In- 
volving Washington  Oregon.  Idaho.  Utah. 
NeiHida.  Wyoming  and  Montana  Includes 
conatructlng  additional  transmission  lines, 
substations,  and  related  .structures:  repairing 
equipment,  structures,  aerial  conductors,  and 
access  roads:  and  tree  and  brush  control 
on  tran.smlsslon  line  right-of-way  Will  divert 
470  acres  of  tlmberland  to  other  uses.  Intro- 
duce combu.stlon  by-products  from  op)en 
burning  of  clearing  slash,  and  cause  erosion 
during  coiKstrucUon  Ptirposes  continued 
avallahlUty  of  reliable  electric  service  (ElJt 
Order  =571,  478  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB- 
202  413-D)  8   20 

S'feau  of  Land  Managem,ent 
Final 
Title  description,  and  date 
1971  Outer  ContlnenUl  Shelf  Oil  and  Gas 
Drainage  I>ea.se  Sale  Involves  offering  oil  and 
gas  leases  for  19  tracts  of  submerged  lands 
offshore  Louisiana  In  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  It 
would  add  59.426  45  acres  to  the  total  of 
3,850.000  presently  under  Federal  lease,  off- 
shore Ixiulslana.  Comments  made  by  De- 
partment of  State.  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, DOT,  Commerce.  DOD.  Army  COE. 
AEC.  HEW.  Treasury.  OEP.  USDA.  DOI. 
Southern  Miss  Eco  Development  Dlst  .  Stale 
Clearlnghou.'se.  various  agencl«(8  In  Louisiana, 
and  Texas  Offshore  Operators  Comm  .  Na- 
tional Public  Lands  Task  Force.  Friends  of 
the  Earth  (ELR  Order  r677.  84  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  SPB   200  369- F)  9   2 

Bureau  oj  Reclamation 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Santa  Margarita  Project.  Santa  Margarita 
River,  San  Diego  County.  California  Involves 
construction  of  3  earthftU  dams.  Fallbrook 
Dam  and  Reservoir  and  De  Luz  E>am  and 
Reservoir  Would  Inundate  18  miles  of  the 
San  Margarita  River  and  De  Luz  Creek  Pur- 
pose provide  Irrigation,  water  supply  and 
flood  control  About  3.400  acres  (Including 
st>me  riparian  vegetation)  would  be  needed 
for  the  3  reservoirs.  (ELR  Order  Jr701.  14 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  «PB  302  302-D)   9  7 

Kortes  Unit.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
program,  Wvomtnff  Proposes  a  change  In  op- 
eration of  the  Kortes  Dam  and  Powerplant 
which  would  Involve  the  stabilization  of  the 
water  flow  at  not  leas  than  500  c  f  s  Would 
result  In  loss  of  some  power  production  To 
be  offset  by  utilizing  other  power  Installa- 
tions Purpose:  Improve  a  lO-mlle  section  of 
the  North  Platte  River  from  Kortes  Dam 
downstream  to  Pathfinder  Reservoir  as  a 
trout  fishery  Also  would  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  the  river  environment  and  the 
Black  Canyon  (ELR  Order  #686,  16  pagss) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB  303  303  D)   9  7 

Central  Arizona  Project.  Arizona  General 
environmental  statement  on  project  to  divert 
Colorado  River  water — through  series  of 
dams,  pumping  plants,  aqueducts  and  reser- 
voirs —from  Lake  Havasu  for  storage  and  use 
m  central  Arizona  and  western  New  Mexico. 
Aquedtict  system.  337  miles  long,  will  serre 
primarily  Phoenix,  Tucson,  and  central  Ari- 
zona agrleultural  areas.  Initially,  1.1  million 
acrs-feet  to  be  pumped  from  Lake  Mead  to 
Lake  Mohave  to  Laks  Havasu  to  ths  CAP 
Aquaduct.  Ultimately,  the  CAP  wUl  divert 
much  of  Arlsooa's  7M  million  acrs-foot  en- 
titlement under  the  Colorado  River  Compact. 
To  mset  operational  powsr  demands  (Ml 
megawatU),   CAP  entitled  to  34.3%    of  e»- 
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paclty  of  Navajo  Generating  Station  and  re- 
lated capacity  In  associated  Navajo  Project 
Transmission  Systems,  Separate  impact 
statements  will  be  filed  on  individual  oon- 
structlon  projects,  ( ELR  Order  it890.  83 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  :;PB  202  905-D)   9,37. 

^  pnnal 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Monmouth-Dallas  Division.  Willamette 
River  project.  Oregon  Conilsts  of  Johnson 
Hill  Pumping  Plant.  3  rellft  pumping  plants. 
34  miles  of  main  channel  60  miles  of  unllned 
canal  and  low-lead  pipe  laterals,  76  miles  of 
open  ditch  drains,  etc  Purpose:  to  change 
present  land  use  from  pr<5ductlon  of  dry 
land  crops  to  higher  value  Irrigated  crops. 
87.000  acre  feel  of  the  WlUamette  River  will 
ultimately  be  diverted.  Comments  made  by 
EPA.  FPC.  DOI.  Army.  COE.  HEW.  Coast 
Guard.  USDA.  HUD,  Commerce,  various  State 
of  Oregon  agencies  i  ELR  Order  if  889.  60 
pages)    (NTIS  Order   »202  922-P)    9   22. 

Office  of  Coal  Research 

Final 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Solvent-Refined  Coal  (SRC)  Pilot  Plant, 
Port  Lewis;  Washington  Testing  process  In- 
volving solvation  of  coals  to  produce  ash  free, 
low  stilfur  fuel  Product  Is  either  liquid  or 
solid.  Plant  would  operate  for  2  or  3  years, 
then,  if  successful,  scaleup  to  commercial 
plant  size  Comments  made  by  DOD.  DOI  and 
various  State  of  Washington  agencies  (ELR 
Order  «872.  35  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
itPB-198  861-F)    9/27. 

Office  of  Saline   Water 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Sea  Water  distillation  module  project: 
Orange  County.  California.  Involves  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  sea  water  distil- 
lation module  of  VTE  MSP  design  and  ap- 
proximately 3  mgd  capacity  Part  of  develop- 
ment program  to  convert  Saline  Water  at 
lower  cost  and  produce  larger  quantities  of 
It.  Discusses  emissions  from  burning  natural 
gas  In  the  boilers  noise  produced  by  operat- 
ing plant,  presence  of  copper  and  nickel  In 
the  waste  streams,  etc.  Comments  made  by: 
DOI;  HEW.  EPA;  Commerce;  HUD;  DOT. 
Army;  COE.  USDA;  State  of  California 
Agencies.  (ELR  Order  #797.  142  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  «PB-199  85&-F)   9   15 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Legislative  proposal:  "To  authorize  the 
construction  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  closed  basin  division.  San  Luis  Valley 
project.  Colorado  .  ."  (This  is  a  revised 
draft — earlier  draft  sent  7  15-70  Note,  on 
p  37  of  Vol  1  No  1  it  was  listed  as  a  final.) 
Provides  for  a  multi-purpose  water  resource 
development.  Will  consist  of  136  wells  and 
pumping  plants,  electric  tran.smlsslon  facil- 
ities Including  110  miles  of  transmission 
lines.  55  miles  of  conveyance  channels  to 
collect  ai;d  deliver  the  salvaged  flows  Into 
the  Rio  Orande.  etc  Purpose  lower  water 
table  reduce  salt  accumulation.  Would  result 
In  loss  or  reduction  of  over  100.000  acres  of 
waterfowl  habitat  To  offset  loss,  propose 
establishment  of  the  Mlsliak  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  (ELR  Order  #880,  8  pages) 
(NTIS   Order    #PB  202    805-D)    9  31 

TENNESSri    VALI.IT    AlTHORrTT 

Contact  Dr  PYancls  Oartell  Director  of 
Environmental  Research  and  Development 
(615)  755   2002 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Shelby  900  kv  substation  and  transmis- 
sion line  connection.  Construction  of  500  kv 
subsutlon  with  Interconnecting  lines  in 
eastern  and  northeastern  portions  of  Shelby 
County  and  ths  central  portion  of  Tipton 
County   Tennessee  Involves  some  46  miles  of 
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transmission  lines.  Purpose:  to  provide  ade- 
quate transmission  facilities  to  supply  sum- 
mer 1972  electric  requirements  for  con- 
sumers In  Covington.  Tennessee  area.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA.  FPC,  HEW,  DOI.  State 
of  Tennessee  Mississippi.  Arkansas.  Tennes- 
see Council  of  Governments.  (HX)R  Order 
#859;  24  pages i  (NTIS  Order  :rPB  201  385- 
D )  .  9   22 

DEPARTMENT    OF    TKANSPORTATION 

Contact:  Martin  Convlsser.  Director  Office 
of  Program  Co-ordination.  400  7th  Street 
S  W  .  Washington,  DC    20690.  (202)    462-4357. 

For  the  readers  convenience  we  have  listed 
the  numerous  statements  from  DOT  by  State 
In  alphabetical  order 

Federal   Aviation   Administration 
Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Muscle    Shoals    Airport     Colbert    County. 
Muscle    Shoals,    Alabama     Land    acquisition 
for  clear   zones   and   approach,   lighting   sys- 
tem   constructing  taxlway.  etc    Purpose-    to 
upgrade  runway  to  DC-9  aircraft  standards 
(ELR    Order    #835.    21    pages)     (NTIS    Order 
#PB   202    720-D)      9    20 

Scammon  Bay  Airport,  Scammon  Bay. 
Alaska.  Construction  of  new  landing  strip, 
new  parking  apron,  connecting  taxlway  ac- 
ces.s  road,  etc  Purpose  to  Improve  the  trans- 
portation of  the  community  (KLR  Order 
#697.  8  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-202 
306    D)      9    2 

Avalon  STOLjxirt.  Avalon  (Catallna  Is). 
California  Construction  of  a  new  STOLjxirt. 
requiring  offshore  fill  and  removal  of  a  hill. 
Purpose  accommodate  large-scale  commuter 
or  tourist  needs.  (EX.R  Order  #838.  10  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-202  799-Dl     9 '20 

Jacksonville  International  Airport  project. 
Florida  Involves  acquisition  of  340  acres  of 
land,  construction  of  2  runways  and  the  ex- 
tension of  another  Purpose :  accommodate 
trans-oceanic  aircraft  flights  and  expanding 
air  cargo  Industry,  (ELR  Order  #770.  26 
pages)     (NTIS   Order   #PB-202   594-D)      9    13 

Ix->gan  International  Airport  project.  Bos- 
ton. Massachusetts  Involves  construction 
work  on  the  outer  taxlway  (Birds  Island 
Flats)  Purpo.se:  expedite  flow  of  taxing  air- 
craft trafBc.  increase  margin  of  operational 
safety,  etc  (ELR  Order  No  706,  34  pages) 
(  NTIS  Order  PB  202  320  D).8   31 

University  Park  Airport.  State  College. 
Pennsylvania  Construction  of  new  6.000  f t  . 
runway  and  extension  of  existing  runway  as 
parallel  taxlway.  etc  (ELR  Order  No  839  26 
pages)    NTIS  Order  No    PB  202,  789D),  9   20 

Atlanta  Municipal  Airport  project.  Texas 
Expansion  of  airport  Involves  acquisition  of 
land  construction  of  a  new  runway,  taxlway. 
etc  (ELR  Order  No  769.  14  pages)  (NTTS 
Order  PB-202.  593   D).9   13. 

Pinal 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Wheaton  Municipal  Airport  project. 
Wheaton.  Minnesota.  Involves  surfacing  run- 
way, connecting  taxlway  and  Installing  lights 
along  runway  and  VASI.  etc  Comments  made 
by  EPA.  Army  COE.  USDA.  various  state  of 
Minnesota  agencies.  (EIJl  No  824,  34  pages). 
(NTIS  Order  No  PB  200  364-P)    9    18 

Grant  County  Airport  project,  Petersburg. 
West  Vir0nia  Involves  land  acquisition, 
grading,  draining  and  lighting  Installation 
to  build  a  120  ft  by  3.560  ft.  landing  strip, 
etc  Comments  made  by  Army  COE,  TVA. 
DOT.  TPC.  state  clearinghouse,  city  of  Peters- 
burg, various  businesses.  Individuals,  orga- 
nizations and  agencies  of  the  state  of  West 
Virginia.  ( ELR  Order  No  665.  30  pages  i 
(NTIS  Order  PB   199  878  F)    9    1 

Federal  Highu>ag  4dmin<stra(ioi« 

Draft 

Title   description,  and  date 

FAS  Route  61-37:  Montgomery  County. 
Alabama.  Paving  and  widening  dirt  road  and 
replacing  timber  bridge  beginning  In  Qrady 
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a.'id  eiidiiig  in  Dubilc  i4  5  nuies)  Highway 
project  S-5137  (101).  lELR  Order  #689.  11 
pages)     (NTTS  Order    =PB-202  322-Di     9   1. 

Ester  Siding  ^nd  Airport  Spur :  Fairbanks, 
Alaska  Relocation  of  the  Nen&na  Highway 
from  University  Ave  College  Rd  intersec- 
tion west  for  3  miles  Construction  of  a  new 
roadway  connecting  Airport  Rd.  west  with 
the  proposed  Fairbanks-Anchorage  Hwy. 
(Ester  Siding)  and  construction  of  another 
new  roadway  connecting  Ester  Siding  South 
with  Fairbanks  International  Airport  Com- 
plex (Airport  Spur)  Highway  project  P-037- 
1  (15).  (ELR  Order  #757.  80  pages)  (NTIS 
Order   #PB-302  697-D)     9  7 

Federal-Aid  Highway  project  S-0525  (5): 
Wasllla  to  Fishhook  Junction.  AUska  Recon- 
.structlon  of  10.2  miles  providing  a  28  ft. 
gravel  surfaced  roadway  (ELR  Order  #863, 
13  pages )   ( NTIS  Order  #PB-202  796-D) .  9  33. 

Naco-Don  Luis  Highway  tNaco-North  Sec- 
tion) :  Cochise  County  Arizona  Upgrading 
and  widening  road  to  64  ft  One  section  40  ft 
includes  Improvement  of  alignment.  Will  be 
adjacent  to  the  International  Boundary  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Mexico  In  Naco  Hlghwav 
project  S-SG-204  (4)  (BLR  Order  #691  16 
Pages)    (NTIS  Order    #PB-202  325  D)     9  2. 

Lowell-Double  Adobe-McNeai  Highway: 
Cochise  County.  Arizona.  Construction  con- 
sists of  Widening  within  the  existing  right- 
of-way,  surfacing,  etc  between  Douglas  and 
Blsbee,  WUl  be  a  total  distance  of  13  mile' 
Highway  projects  S-208  (2)-Pnnce  Rd  sec- 
tion: S- 208  i4)-Prlnce  Rd  Double  Adobe: 
S-490  (2) -Cochise  Jr  College-Double  Adot>e 
(ELR  Order  #744  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-202  44-D)    9    10 

PAS-274  (Wlllcox-Fon  Grant  Highway). 
Cochise  County.  .4ri.3on<i  Construction  of 
2-llne  highway  beginning  in  Wlllcoi  Just 
north  of  I-IO  and  following  existing  Fort 
Grant  Rd  for  a  distance  of  9  miles  High- 
way project  S-274  (2)  (6 1 -Interstate  10- 
North  (ELR  Order  S782  15  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  irPB-203  641-D)  9    14 

Topock -Kinsman  Highway  McConnlco 
Section  •  Mohave  County.  Arizona  Construc- 
tion of  two  3«-ff  roadways  for  6,29  miles. 
Highway  project  I  16-40-1  (27).  (ELR  Order 
=  870  11  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-202  913- 
D)   9    22 

Highway  9:  (Morrllton)  Conway  County. 
Arkansas  Project  consists  of  relocating  por- 
tion of  Highway  9,  located  between  the  Ar- 
kansas River  and  Interstate  40  (3  6  miles). 
Highway  project  U -048-1  (5i  (ZLR  Order 
=  724  8  pages)  i  NTIS  Order  =PB  202  424- 
Dl  9    19 

State  Highway  Route  380  San  Mateo 
County  California  Construction  of  4.5  miles 
of  freeway  on  new  alignment  between  SR  1 
in  Paciflca  and  1  280  in  San  Bruno.  WUl  pass 
through  Crestmoor  Canyon  area,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Watershed  Highwav  project 
04-S7  380  0.3  4  9  (ELR  Order  =716.  36 
pages).    (NTIS  Order    jrPB-ao«  311-Di    8  27 

Route  101 :  Santa  Barbara.  Cali/omia. 
Construction  of  a  6-lane  freeway  between 
Salinas  St  and  Camllo  St.  Six  aJlernaie 
pltkiis  are  under  consideration  which  are  the 
same  length.  27  miles  Each  plan  involves 
considerable  relocation  of  businesses  and  re.s- 
idences  Also  Vera  Cruz  Plaza  City  Park  and 
Moreta  Bay  Fig  Tree  Park  may  be  affected 
Highway  project  FAP-7  a6-SB-101  730^-0*  8 
(ELR  Order  #7S4  73  pagesi  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-202  601-D)  9  8 

I  5  San  Joaquin  County  Caitfxyrnta  In- 
volves development  of  6-lane  freeway  between 
Hammer  Lane  and  Rt  12  near  Stockton  and 
a  4-lane  freeway  between  Rt  13  and  the  Sac- 
ramento-San Joaquin  County  line  (total 
length  17  miles)  Embankment  material  will 
be  obtained  from  the  excavation  within  the 
alignment  of  the  proposed  Peripheral  Canal 
(ELR  Order  #768.  16  pages)  (NTTS  Order 
»PB-302  6«»-D)  9   13 

I  86:  Manchester.  South  Windsor  and  Ver- 
non. Connecticut  Widening  segment  of  high- 
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way  by  prortdlng  4  to  5  dlrectlonml  Unes  and 
cltmblDg  lanes  where  required  between  Man- 
chester and  Vernon  (2 J  miles),  wui  dis- 
place 77  famlllea  and  15  btudnesses.  Highway 
project  I-«6-l(31)8;  State  project  7«-W. 
(ELR  Order  #0S8,  82  pages).  (NTIS  Order 
«PB  303  ISa-D)  8/36. 

Route  78:  Stonington.  Connecticut.  De- 
velopment and  construction  of  a  new  4-laoe 
expressway.  Route  will  Implement  the  exist- 
ing street  and  highway  network.  Connecticut 
highway  project  137 -«6.  93.  Federal  Aid  proj- 
ects F-162(l).  F-l«a(»).  KLR  Order  «  766. 
5«  pages)     (NTIS  Order  #P»  ao3  800-D)  9,1 

1-86  *  291 :  Manchester.  Connecticut.  Wid- 
ening and  realigning  a  li)  mile  section  of 
1-86.  Work  OQ  I-3S1  includes  a  fuU  Inter- 
change with  1-86  Requires  acquisition  of  the 
AatlqiM  Auto  Museum  sjmI  displacemeut  of 
6  busLoaases  and  19  residences.  Highway  proj- 
ect 1-10-84-4(36)85.  (EL«  Order  #731.  39 
pages).  (NTIS  Order  #FB-203  43«~D)  0/9. 

I-M:  Waterbury.  Connecticut.  Relocation 
of  1-84  ezt«Ddlng  from  a  point  just  east  of 
eouth  Main  St.  to  a  point  approximately  300 
ft.  e«Mt  Of  tbe  tnteraectlon  of  Hamilton  Ave. 
and  I-M  (about  1.3  miles)  Highway  project 
I  10-84-2(67)33.  State  project  151-113.  (ELR 
Order  #766.  48  ps«es) .  (MTIS  Order  cPB-202 
599-D)  9/10. 

8emiiu>le  Bridge  (State  Road  696)  :  Pinellas 
County.  Fioruia  Widening  3R-&96  (All.  US- 
IS  )  from  the  Seminole  Bridge  bo  SR  -eoo  and 
oonstrucUxv  an  interchange  with  BRr-a99 
near  the  Bay  Plnea  Veterans  Hospital.  High- 
way project  US-3ia(ll).  iSkJt.  Order  lt«41.  17 
pafresi      iNTIS  Order    «PB-20a   170-D)    8/27. 

Sitr-728:  Alachua  County.  Flortdc.  Widen- 
ing and  upgrading  road  to  s  4-lane  facility  in 
OainesvtUe.  between  aR-34  and  SR^^31  (3.3 
miles  I.  Highway  project  Ue  717(1).  (El^ 
Order  »«e7.  14  pages)  (NTIS  CJrder  aPB  303 
171    D|  8/31 

State  Road  6  (US-l)  DuTal  County.  Flor- 
ida Involves  making  .3  nule  segment  4-laDe0 
between  Bay  3t.  and  6tate  St.  In  Jackson- 
vUie.  Highway  project  U-013  1(9)  (KUR  Or- 
der S666.  9  pages)  (NT13  Order  »PB  303 
173   D)    8,31 

State  Bead  700  (US-«8|  Polk  County. 
FloTxda  Widening  and  u^igradiag  Tomtl  be- 
ginning at  I  4  and  extending  northerly  to 
the  Intersection  with  SR  36A  (5  6  mUes). 
Win  p>aa«  near  IjUte  Oibeon.  Federal  Aid  proj- 
e<n  nn  K  031  I  (  )  (KU*  Order  ««58.  20 
pages)    (ims  Oder  ifPB  203  304- D)  9   1 

State  Road  80  Palm  Beach  County,  Flor- 
ida Construction  of  a  2-!ane  highway  as  part 
of  A  future  4-lane  divided  rural  type  hl({h- 
way  The  prurpose  of  the  rerommended  cor- 
ridor !s  to  provide  a  location  for  the  improve- 
ment of  a  witment  at  the  principal  route 
between  the  Belle  Olade  area  and  the  East 
cnmut  of  Florida  HHrhway  project  F  024-  3 
(KIJl  Order  »8I4  tl  pages i  (ims  Order 
SPB   a02  «4+  D)    9    16 

State  Rrnkd  7  iU»-441  i  Palm  Beach  Coun- 
ty FUtridM  Oonetrtietion  of  a  2-lane  road- 
way adjacent  to  the  existing  3-iane  highway 
and  resurfacing  the  existing  pavement  to 
p^o^'tde  a  4-lai>e  rural  highway  (about  8  0 
miles  I  Highway  project  »ia(  121  (ELit  Or- 
der *«16  8  pagesi  (NTIS  Order  #PB  303 
(Me  D)    9    16 

Hlithway  pro)«c  F  1 14  - 1  i  S  F'llton  Cotin- 
ty.  Cieorgia  uon«itructKm  '>f  s  m<iltl-lane 
free  aroess  farllliy  between  Vti-  19  and  the 
North  FulUjn  Expressway  In  Rnswell  Involves 
e!un:iiauug  the  Huicomb  Bridge  Ruad  '  T" 
InlersecUou  (KIM.  Ord«r  sOHl.  16  pages) 
iNTl.S  Order  ^PB  2M3  ^9*  Oi    8   30 

Oeorgui  ouate  Route  3  Clier^lLe*  Cvjunty, 
Gtorffia  KelooaUtin  vi  route  to  provide  por- 
tkKU  of  tne  bypais  uf  Ca:iton  14  miles) 
(Tto;'  reprcs^'iits  pltaaes  2  arid  3  of  the  Can- 
ton By-Paj»  pruject  )  All  uf  phase  2  m  wltli- 
in  the  Btovah  River  Watershed  Highway 
project  F-067  li3i  (ELR  Order  «8*7.  10 
p^es)    (NTIS  Order  sP&  J02  9U  D/   9   38. 
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Farrlngton  Highway,  Makaha  Section: 
Oahu.  Hawaii.  Realignment  and  initial  con- 
struction of  a  3-Iaxie  (ultimate  4-lane)  sec- 
tion beginning  at  Uie  base  of  Puu  Keaau 
Ridge  near  Makaha  Beach  Park  ending  near 
the  base  of  Puu  Kamalleunu  Ridge  (3.4 
miles).  Highway  project  938  01  70  (ELR  Or- 
der «791.  20  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB- 303 
635  D)    9,  13 

Illinois  Bonte  127:  Montgomery  County 
lUincKt.  Upgrading  and  widening  highway 
from  north  at  Butler  to  south  of  I'sylor 
Spring  (7.A  miles).  Highway  project  P-237 
(  ).  (BLR  Order  No.  680.  37  pages)  (NTIU 
Order  No    FB-303  297-D)  8-23. 

PAS  Route  1600,  Sectloai  800:  Adams  Coun- 
ty, lllinoit.  Upgrading  and  relocating  route 
from  2  5  miles  west  of  Ursa  to  a  connection 
with  existing  FAS  Route  600  (.about  3  75 
miles),  includes  a  4-span  bridge  over  Rock 
Creek.  (ELA  Order  No.  6«3.  17  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-30a  306-  D)  8-W. 

Wacker  Drive  Batension.  Chicago,  lUinoit 
Construction  of  a  three  level  street  which 
will  connect  both  upper  and  lower  Michi- 
gan Ave.  to  North  lAke  Shore  Dr.  (ELii  Or- 
der No  731,  83  pages).  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-303  433-D)   ft  30. 

FA  Route  413.  Rock  Islamd-Marcer  Coun- 
ty lOiie  to  South  of  Maoomb.  Construction  of 
a  Supplemental  Freeway  approximately  75 
miles  In  length.  This  project  would  be  a 
segment  of  an  ultUnate  Rock  Islarkd  to  St. 
Louis  Supplemental  Freeway  Meroer,  War- 
ren and  McDonougb  County,  tUtnox*.  High- 
way project  F-413.  (ERL  Order  No.  733,  16 
pages)  (NTLS  Order  No  PB-302  439  D) 
»  30. 

FA  Route  173  UcCluggage  Bridge  over  Il- 
linois River  at  Peoria.  Peoria  County,  II- 
Itnois.  Some  minor  realignment  of  the  road- 
way will  be  necessary.  Highway  project  F  009. 
KUR  Order  No.  722.  16  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No    PB-203  428  D)  8-30. 

Illinois  Route  36  (SBI  Route  74^  FA  Route 
37)  Stephenson  County,  Illinotr.  Recon- 
struction and  upgrading  highways  from 
ju3t  south  of  Cedar  Creek  In  Cedar - 
vlUe  north  to  the  Wisconsin  State  liive  (9.5 
miles)  Will  cross  3  streams  and  numerous 
-^inall  tributaries  (ELR  Order  No.  699.  10 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No  PB  202  307  D)  9  1. 
Supplemental  Freeway  411:  WtUlamson 
and  Saline  County.  fUinois.  (instruction  of 
a  4-lane  controlled  access  highway  on  new 
alignment  beginning  at  the  Pittsburg  Rd. 
In  Williamson  County  and  ending  near  the 
west  corporate  llniits  of  Harrlsburg  In  Sa- 
line County  ( 16  miles)  WUI  require  942  acres 
of  right-of-way  (EHL  Order  No  700,  34 
piges)  (Jms  Order  No  PB  302  312  D)  9  2. 
Illlnol«-43  (Harlem  Avenue):  Cook 
County  llliTioi.1.  Widening  Harlem  Ave  to  a 
4-lane  divided  facility  from  119  8t  to  143  St 
Highway  project  F  4,  Section  3127  5  I  ELR 
Order  r830  4B  pages  (NTIS  Order  ;f^PB  202 
714-D)  9/18. 

FA  Route  143  (IU1:k)1»  Route  97)  Menard 
aaid  SAi^amon  CouuHes,  Hiinoit  Improve- 
ment of  route  for  a  dlstaiice  of  9  7  milex  6  6 
miles  will  be  widened  and  resurfaced  on  exist- 
ing aiigom«nt  and  4  2  miles  will  be  relocated 
Highway  project  F- 389  i  EUl  Order  #827.  23 
pagesi  iNTie  Order  ffP&-202  71 3-D)  9  13 
SR-9.  Shelby  County,  Indiana  Extending 
Harrtsrou  Ave  north  from  ShelbyvlUe  to  an 
lutercltaiige  with  1-74  il  aule)  Involves 
i-xjnstructlon  4-lane  divided  facility  High- 
way proJ«;t  3  2i»6c5)  PJi.  (EI.R  Order  :f5*l. 
II  pages  (NTLS  Order  «PB-203  176-D)  8  26 
SR  450:  Lawreiice  County,  Indiana  CXiti- 
structioii  uf  1  3  miles  of  2-laiie  highway  on 
r.ew  aJlKiimeiil  near  Bedford  Highway  proj- 
ect 8  7«8i8i  (ELR  Order  Z6b0.  11  pages) 
(NTIS  Order    -  PB  202  289   D)    8   31 

6R  5fl  *  8R  3  (FAS  Route  R  958)  Scott 
County.  Indiana  Replacement  of  bridge  over 
the  BicO  Rsalroad  2  mile  south  of  the  Junr- 
iLun  of  SR  50  ajid  SR  3  and  rclucatlon  of 
^ppriMches     through     Vlorgaj.1     Trail     Park. 
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(Morgan  Ttail  Park  Is  owned  asd  maintained 
by  the  Indiana  State  Highway  Commission) 
(ELR  Order  ie688.  7  pages).  (NTIS  Order 
«PB-30a  333-D)  9/1. 

Freeway  640:  Iowa  Ck>untr,  Iowa  Con- 
struction of  a  4-lane  highway  to  serve  as  a 
connecting  link  betvreen  I  80  and  the  Amana 
Colonies  (lO.I  miles).  InTolvee  ramps,  cnjss- 
Uigs.  etc.  4 If)  determliiaUon  attached  as 
project  requires  use  uf  laiid  owned  by  the 
hliitorlc  Aniaua  Society.  Highway  project  F- 
649  1.  (ELR  Order  «69S,  IS  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  .jjfPB   302  313^  D)   9   3. 

Kansas  Route  25:  Rawlins  County.  Kan- 
tas.  Improving  3  sput  locations  on  exisiliig 
K  25  north  of  AtwooU,  Including  replace- 
ment of  3  timber  structures  and  Improve- 
ment of  grade  Unes  at  these  locations.  High- 
way project  26-77  S  253 1 6).  Oaji  Order 
;;86I.  8  pages)  (NTIS  Order  «PB-a03  788- 
D)    9,32. 

KY  100  Franklin,  Kentucky.  Upgrading 
road  on  new  align-between  Main  St  In 
FranXiln  and  I-«5  to  the  Eas«  (3  miles). 
Highway  project  S  283.  (ELR  Order  «644, 
11  pages)  (NIIS  Order  #  PB-302  180D) 
8,  26. 

US  231  Daviess       County,       Kentucki/. 

Widening  and  upgrading  road  from  the  Old 
Hartford  Rd.  (KT  298)  to  KT  212  (BeU- 
ilne)  In  Owenaboro  (16  miles)  Highway 
project  F  125  (ELR  Order  «651,  7  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  frPB^202  178-D)   8/30. 

US-60:  McCracken  County,  Kentucky. 
Wldenlog  segment  of  road  to  4-lane8  begin- 
ning just  east  of  1-24 — US  60  Interchange 
and  continuing  to  Thompson  Ave  In  Padu- 
c&h  (2  3  mllest  A  4(f)  determination  Is  at- 
tached as  project  requires  la.id  from  the  B<-»b 
Noble  Park.  (ELR  Order  #656,  36  pages) 
(NTIS  Order    ifPB  202   169  D)    8  27 

Bon-WlIIlamsburg  Road:  Whitely  County. 
Kmtuckjf  Begins  at  the  Intersection  of 
Cvimberlend  Ave  and  2nd  St  hi  Wllllamii- 
burg  and  extends  eastward  t<.i  the  junction 
with  US-28W  Consists  of  replacing  a  bridge 
and  upgrading  apptroaches.  Length  is  Ifl 
mile  Highway  project  &-S48(l)  (ELR  Order 
If  726.  18  pagesi  (NTIS  Order  ffPB-202 
430-D)    9  8 

KT  70  (Arch  and  Center  Streets)  :  Hop- 
kins County.  Kentucky  Implement  a  plan 
to  make  or>e-wmy  street  pair  of  Arch  and 
Center  8te  between  Park  A\'e  and  Main  St 
in  MadlsonvtUe.  Involves  reconstruction,  re- 
alignment and  widening  of  Arch  Bt  Hiffhwav 
project  8  49  (ELR  Order  ir760,  10  pages) 
iNTlS    Order     J»  PB  202    5a5-D)     9/13 

Bush-Sun  Highway  (Route  La  21)  St 
Tammany  Parish.  Louisiana  Adding  2-lRnes 
to  make  4-lane  divided  highway  from  i  mile 
south  of  the  Bogne  Chltto  River  Bridge  north 
to  the  village  of  Sun  (2  miles).  Involves 
replacement  of  the  bridge  with  twin  struc- 
tures (40  ft  wide)  Federal  Aid  project  nos 
Bll-P-F-244(10)' «r  F  244(11).  (ELR  Order 
tf«87  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  «PB  202  324  D) 
9   2 

Sunshine  Bridge-Oramercy  Highway  (East 
Section)  State  Route  1*  3129:  St.  James 
Parish,  Lenti$iana  C»)n»t ruction  of  a  4-Iane 
highway  on  entirely  new  locstlon  (14  miles) 
Win  require  483  09  acres  of  land  Highway 
project  9-8233(2)  (ELR  Order  r779,  11 
pagM)    (NTT^  order  »PB  203  837  I))  9   13 

City  Boulevard  Baltimore.  Marpland  De- 
sign and  construction  of  a  fl-lane  street  from 
Russell  St  to  the  1-170  spur  at  Franklin  St 
Involves  displacement  of  360  residential  units 
and  50  businesses  and  also  duruptlun  of  10  - 

000  square  feet  of  cemetery.  Highway  project 
U  142  1  (25)  (EUl  Order  S740,  17  pages) 
(NTLS  Order   «PB  2o2  442   D)    9  9 

I  95  (including  I-70N  A  I  395 1  Baltimore, 
Maryland  Design  and  construction  of  an  8- 
lane  expressway  from  Cston  Ave  to  Hanover 
at.   Also   Includes  connections  to  I- 70N   and 

1  395  3000  feet  of  Owyns  Falta  Stream  will 
be  relocated  and  land  will  be  taken  from 
Carroll  Park  for  project   (A  4(f)   deiermlna- 
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tlon  Is  Included.)  Highway  projects  1-96 — 4 
(20i:  170N-5(18):  1-396-8(1).  (ELR  Order 
#871.  89  pages)  (NTIS  Order  jtPB-203  907- 
D)  9,33 

1-75:  Monroe  County.  Michigan.  Construc- 
tion of  a  new  Interchange  facility,  eliminat- 
ing the  Elm  St.  Interchange  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  bridge  over  the  Raisin  River. 
Height  of  new  bridge  will  be  10  ft.  less  than 
existing  bridge;  may  aSert  else  and  height 
of  watercraft  using  river  (ELR  Order  #736. 
9  pages)    (NTIS  Order  jrPB-302  439-D)  9  7. 

M-60:  Cass  County.  Afichipan.  Upgrading 
route  from  west  of  I^eet  Rd  near  Nlles  to  east 
of  Ca880i>olls  Will  require  removal  of  33  resi- 
dential dwellings.  10  ot>mmercial  develop- 
ments, etc.  (ELR  Order  jr730,  13  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  *  PB-202  435-D)  9  8 

M-106  Trunkline:  Jackson  and  Ingham 
Counties,  Michigan.  Upgrading  highway — 
improvements  In  horizontal  alignment,  cross- 
road Intersections,  bridge  structures,  etc  — 
between  Portage  River  to  the  jtinctlon  of 
M-53  in  Stockbrldge  (17  miles).  Highway 
projects  691  (  ).  (  ELR  Order  #767,  11  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  »PB-202   591    D)    9   9. 

Michigan  Route  59:  Oakland  Ck)unty, 
Michigan  Reconstructing  route  to  5  lanes 
from  proposed  M  276  freeway  easterly  4  4 
miles  to  Williams  Lake  Rd.  Will  affect  water 
table  levels  in  swamp  and  low-lying  areas  and 
will  affect  Huron  River  by  erosion  and  sedi- 
mentation. Highway  project  F  38-1  (  )  (ELR 
Order  «847.  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order  «PB-20a 
BOO-D)  9    16. 

Route  160:  Greene  County,  Missouri.  Con- 
struction of  2-lane  (ultimate  4-lane)  fewlllty 
between  Wlllard  and  Springfield,  partially  on 
new  location.  (ELR  Order  j?664.  7  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  JrPB-202  173-D)    8  27. 

Route  66:  Jasper  County,  Missouri.  Initial 
construction  of  a  4-lane  limited  access 
facility  between  the  cities  of  Webb  and 
Carthage.  6.9  miles  will  be  constructed  con- 
tiguous with  existing  road  and  3  4  miles  will 
be  on  new  location.  Involves  relocation  of  18 
residences,  3  businesses  and  1  farm  unit. 
Highway  Job  nos  7  P  66-2&3  and  7-U-66- 
6&6.  (ELR  Order  »813.  8  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
S;PR-303  633-D)  9    16. 

Route  735:  St.  Louis  County,  Af isacmrt 
Construction  of  8-lane  freeway  north  to  1-70 
and  4-lane  facility  from  1-70  to  1-270  (4.2 
miles).  Project  begins  at  the  Natural  Bridge 
Rd.  Highway  project  U -UQ-725  1(1).  (ELR 
Order  #837.  9  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-303 
717-D)  9  30. 

1-229:  Buchanan  and  Andrew  Counties. 
Mxssouri.  Construction  of  a  11.9  mile  con- 
tinuation of  Interstate  from  Rte.  371  north  to 
Rte  39  as  part  of  the  St.  Joseph  West  Belt 
Highway.  Involves  116  acres  of  park  lands. 
A  4(f)  determination  is  attached.  Highway 
Job  Nob  I  1-329-18,  -25,  -11.  -19,  -12,  -36 
and  -27  (ELR  Order  «848.  21  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB  202  787-D)   9  21. 

I  90:  Lodge  Grass,  Montana  Statement 
relates  to  3  highway  projects   Projects  I  90-9 

(13)  628 — Lodge    Grass    South — and    1-90-9 

(14)  542 — Wyoming  Une  North— Involve  23 
miles  of  highway  construction,  and  will  fol- 
low the  alignment  of  US  ^7  and  Little  Big 
Horn  River  about  1  to  2  miles  to  the  east 
Project  F-312(13i  provides  for  a  2-Iane  con- 
necting road  to  Wyola  area  and  US-87.  (KLR 
Order  #679,  26  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-202 
290  D)    8   31. 

Highway  project  1-90-9(13)816:  Lodge 
Orass  North,  Montana.  Construction  of  4- 
lane  facility  from  7.6  miles  southeast  of  Crow 
Agency  and  extending  southerly  for  16  miles, 
ending  16  miles  southeast  of  Lodge  Orass. 
Highway  project  F  313  ( 14) —Lodge  Grass 
Connector — connects  US-87  to  1-90  (ELR 
Order  #678,  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-aoa 
294-D)    8.'31, 

Hardin  Custer  Road  (Highway  project 
P  46r7])  and  Crow  Agency-Hardin  Road 
(Highway  project  F  188(7) ):  Big  Horn 
County,  Montana.  Construction  and  realign- 
ment of  the  Bardln-Cu»t«r  Rd.  begins  at  the 


Intersection  of  Center  Ave.  and  3rd  St.  in 
Hardin  and  ends  at  Crawford  St.  d.l  mile). 
Work  on  the  Crow  Agency-Hardin  Rd.  starts 
at  the  Intersection  of  Center  Ave.  and  3rd 
St.  proceeding  along  3rd  St  and  connecting 
with  the  Interstate  Interchange  (9  mile). 
(ELR  Order  #786,  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PUB-202   636^  D)    9    13. 

A  4(f)  determiination  to  be  added  to  draft 
statement  sent  on  5/17  on  FA  Route  22: 
Roosevelt  and  Sheridan  C-ountles,  Montana 
A  4(f)  determination  Is  required  since  proj- 
ect requires  use  of  public  land  from  Medi- 
cine Lake  National  Refuge  Highway  project 
F-193(18i.  (ELR  Order  by  date  of  draft. 
4(f) — 5  pages)  (NTIS  Order  .;rPB-199  250- 
D|    9    16. 

US-€,  US-34  &  US-13e  (Proposed  C&m- 
brldge-Holdredge  Expressway)  :  Furnas.  Har- 
land  and  Phelps  Counties,  Nebraska  Reloca- 
tion study  for  segments  of  US-€  and  US-34 
in  order  tC'  establish  an  expiressway  between 
Cambridge  and  Holdredge.  Involves  an  area 
of  about  60  miles  Proposed  alignments  pass 
in  proximity  to  a  waterfowl  refuge  north- 
west of  Atlanta.  A  (f)  determination  is  at- 
tached since  project  may  require  land  from 
the  Oxford  Crolf  Club.  Inc.  Highway  project 
F  145)25).  (ELR  Order  i:714,  28  pagesi 
(NTIS   Order   #PB-202   318)    9   7. 

US-395:  Douglas  County,  Nevada.  Con- 
strtictlon  of  an  ultimate  4-lane  facility  from 
a  point  Just  north  of  Topaz  Junction  to  a 
point  about  5  miles  south  of  Gardnerville 
(12.6  miles).  (ELR  Order  #901,  26  pages) 
(NTIS   Order    #  PB-202    902-d)     9   28. 

U.S-3 ;  Northumberland,  New  Hampshire. 
Rerouting  of  traffic  from  a  section  on  Main 
and  State  Sts  in  Groveton  Village  to  Church 
St.  Involves  0.2  mile  of  reconstruction  on 
Church  and  State  Sts.  to  accommodate  thru 
traffic.  Highway  project  F-036-2(6).  (ELR 
Order  #650,  11  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB- 
202   179-D).   8  31. 

Route  322  Freeway:  Gloucester  County 
Netc  Jersey.  Construction  of  a  limited  access 
highway  beginning  at  1-296  in  Logan  and 
terminating  at  Rte.  42  (Black  Horse  Pike)  in 
Monroe.  Includes  a  traffic  collection  and  dis- 
tribution system  for  a  new  bridge  across  the 
Delaware  River,  etc.  A  4(f)  determination  is 
attached  since  project  requires  use  of  6  5 
acres  from  the  Glassboro  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area.  (ELR  Order  #705,  38  pagesi 
(NTIS   Order    i:  PB~203   314-D).   9   7. 

US-386:  San  Juan  Pueblo  Grant,  the  Bar- 
tolome  Sanchez  Grant  and  Black  Mesa  Grant 
New  Mexico.  Rebuilding  highway  beginning 
at  Intersection  with  SR-74  and  extending 
northerly  7  2  miles.  Alignment  corridor  lies 
along  the  foothills  of  Black  Mesa.  Highway 
project  S-1618  (10)  i  ELR  Order  #786,  5 
pages)    (NTIS  Order    rrPB-202  638-D)     9   14 

Oxford-GuUford-E.      Guilford,      Part      II 
Chenango  County,  New  York.  Reconstruction 
of  4  9  miles  of  County  Rd.  No.   35.   Project 
PIN    9026.00     (ELR    Order    #743.    35    pagesi 
(NTIS    Order    #  PB-202    446-D)      9   9 

SR-25  (Rlverhead-Mattltuck.  Parts  1  &  3) 
Suffolk  (bounty,  iVcic  york  Realignment  of 
about  1.500  ft.  of  route  near  Aldrlch  Lane  In 
Southold.  Highway  project  PIN  0638.00 
(ELR  Order  #768,  7  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
S  PB-303,  693-D).  9    10 

Arterial  Feeder  Highway  (Hamilton  Ave- 
nue to  Mamaroneck  Avenue)  ;  C^ty  of  White 
Plains.  New  York  Construction  of  feeder 
route  through  existing  central  business  dis- 
trict of  White  Plains.  A  proposed  viaduct 
over  the  Bronx  River  will  prevent  pollution 
to  this  body  of  water  Highway  project  PIN 
8413  00  (KLR  Order  #816.  14  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-203  647-D ) 

A  4(f)  review  was  sent  to  supplement  the 
draft  statement  sent  7  6  on  1-88  (Susque- 
hanna Expressway)  :  Oswego  and  Schoharie 
Oountlee,  New  York  Project  requires  use  of 
land  from  the  Rlohmondrllle  Recreational 
area  and  public  aooeos  easement  to  Schene- 
vue    Greek.    Highway    project    PIN    9357  08- 


9367  17    (ELR  Order  #778.  17  pages,    (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-aOO  781-F)  9  16. 

New  York  Route  27:  Southampton  and 
East  Hamp>toI^,  New  York.  Extending  Sunnse 
Highway  as  an  expressway  about  23  miles 
from  Shlnnecock  Hills  to  link  with  Montauk 
Highway  east  of  Axnagansett  Highway  proj- 
ects PIN  0375.00:  0362  01:  0362  02:  and 
0362  03  (ELR  Order  #864  28  pages)  i  NTIS 
Order  #  PB-302  791-D)    9  22 

US- 70:  Jones-Craven  (bounties  North  Car- 
oltna  Relocation  of  highway  from  the  exist- 
ing 4-lane  facility  west  of  Dover  easterly 
for  19  nUles  through  the  proposed  Inter- 
change with  Secondary  Rd.  1235  Will  pro- 
vide bypass  of  Dover  and  Cove  City.  Hlghwa'- 
project  6  801734.  (ELR  Order  #707  24 
pagesi    (NTIS  Order  #  PB-202  S19-D)   9  7. 

U.S-70-74  (Proposed  freeway  connector); 
Buncoml)e  County.  North  Carolina.  Construc- 
tion of  a  4-lane  freeway  from  1-40  to  US-  70 
and  a  e-lane  divided  freeway  from  US-70  to 
the  East -West  Expressway  In  AshevlUe  (2.9 
miles )  .  Will  cut  through  Beaucatcber  Moun- 
tain and  dieplace  110  families  and  17  busi- 
nesses. Highway  project  8  19014.  F-34-l(6i 
I  ELR  Order  #733.  34  pagesi  (NTIS  Order 
#  PB-202   433-D )    9   8 

US— 421:  Lee-Harnett  Counties.  North  Car- 
olina. Improvement  of  highway  Involves 
widening  to  5  lanes  a  i  mile  portion  begin- 
ning in  Sanford  along  alignment  of  NC  87 
designated  as  Section  A  From  Sectlcxi  A, 
construction  of  Section  B  begins  on  new  lo- 
cation and  conunues  east  for  5.9  nilles  to 
Seminole.  Will  be  an  initial  2-lane  faclUty. 
Highway  project  6  801741  (ELR  Order  s  732. 
17  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-ao3  434-Dj 
9   8. 

NC-82:  Alamance-Caswell  Coimties.  North 
Carolina  Construction  of  a  2-lane  facility  for 
NC-62  between  Intersection  with  SR-1111 
In  Caswell  Ckjunty  and  Intersection  with  SR- 
1111  in  Alamance  County  ( 10 J  miles)  Pur- 
ftose:  replace  a  portion  of  SR-1001  Highway 
project  6  801769  (ELR  Order  #818.  16  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-202  634-D)   9  16 

County  Road  18:  Logan  County.  Ohio  Up- 
grading road  with  new  pavement  on  adjusted 
ahgnment  between  Intersection  with  County 
Rd  11  southwest  of  Bellefontalne  and  inter- 
section with  County  Road  43  (appears  to  be 
about  3  miles  I  Highway  project  S-1406(2) 
(ELR  Order  3r642.  7  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
jlPB-203   181-D)    8    26 

County  Road  60:  Washington  County.  Ohio 
Replacement  of  the  bridge  ..croas  the  Muskin- 
gum River  and  bridges  across  the  canal  High- 
way ^jroject  S-1677).  (KLR  Order  #662.  9 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #PB-202  309-D)   8  30 

SR  235:  Champaign  County.  Ohio.  Upgrad- 
ing 16.3  miles  of  road  from  point  Just  south 
of  intersection  with  SR-41  northerly  to  a 
point  north  of  intersection  with  SR  29  -^ 
4(f)  detei-inination  is  attached  as  project  re- 
quires 4  4  acres  of  Kiser  Lake  State  Park 
Highway  project  S-3«3)6).  (KLR  OrdM  #735 
16  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-202  438^  D,  9  3 
SR  -60  Muskingum  County  Ohio.  Widen- 
ing route  on  new  location  vrithin  the  Citv 
of  Zanesville  to  a  4-lane  divided  highway  and 
construction  of  new  structure  over  the  Mus- 
kingum River  Highway  project  MUS-60 
16  88  (ELR  Order  #729.  9  pagesi  (NTIS  Or- 
der «PB-203  425-Di   9  8 

US-50  Ross  County.  Ohio  Relocation  of 
a  portion  of  highway  In  towns  of  Twin  and 
Union  (2  9  miles).  Consists  of  two  12  ft 
lanes  of  pavement  with  sufficient  right-of- 
way  for  future  road  exp>anslon  A  4ifi  deter- 
mination is  attached  as  project  requires 
about  1  8  acres  of  land  from  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Wild  Life  Area  Highway  project 
ROS-50-18  10  (ELR  Order  #737  8  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-903  440-D)   9  9 

SR-12a:  Butler  County.  Ohio  Relocation 
and  widening  road  (ultimate  4-lane)  from 
Elk  Creek  Rd  to  West  Mlddletown  (S3 
ndles)  Invol^-es  construction  of  a  bridge  over 
the  B*0  Railroad  A  4>f,  determination  is 
attached  as  project  requires   9  acre  of  Weber 
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W  S«bAld  P»rk  Hlgbway  project  S-SU-144 
(10).  (ELR  Ordv  #7*8,  18  p»9^}  <NTIB 
OrtlerttaOS441-D)  0/B. 

nS-30:  Bast  U\-«ipool.  Ohio  Mxteamlon  of 
4-lane  expreonraf  rruia  Monroe  St.  to  a  con- 
nection with  new  bridge  a»«r  Ohio  River. 
Also  IncIiKles  relocation  oS  8R-S9  as  a  free- 
way from  coimeotlon  to  new  bridge  to  Park 
Way.  Win  displace  about  4iX>.  40  bualneasee. 
2  churches,  etc  Highway  project  0-467(141. 
U-«31(31)  (BLR  Order  jrr34.  »  page* >  (NTIS 
Order  »  PB-aoa  4S7-D)  8   10. 

Pine  and  Cincinnati  Street*:  T^ilsa.  Okio- 
^OT»ia  Improvement  ol  the  existing  Intersec- 
tion of  Pine  and  ClnclnnaU  Sta.  by  widen- 
ing and  chauneltzlng  the  approaches  and  by 
Installing  an  upgraded  system  of  traffic  sig- 
nals Highway  project  T  8390(302)  (BLR 
Order  #«)•,  13  pages)  (MTIS  Order  »  PB- 
203  fl6«-D)   9/15. 

Okmulgee  Urban  Area  TrarLsportatlon 
Study:  Oklmhoma.  The  recommended  plans 
contain  5  proposals.  Tbeae  propoeals  Include 
the  followlitg:  Reflnery  Access  Rd  ,  upgrad- 
ing Fourth  St  to  a  primary  arterial.  Thir- 
teenth St  .  west  extension  of  the  Northeast 
Loop,  and  the  west  extension  of  the  South- 
eaet  Loop  Discusses  other  alternatives  Will 
involve  removal  of  some  hemes  and  busi- 
nesses. (KLR  Order  jr891  18  pagen)  (NTIS 
Order  JtPB.aOQ«B7-D)  9   28 

U8-101  (Oregon  Coast  Hlghway-Oreen- 
Umber  Road-N*skowln  Sectlnn)  T11lamof>k 
County.  Oregon  Two  alternative  corridors 
considered  This  statentent  dlscussets  the 
coastal  corridor  which  would  begin  abf)ut  1 
mile  north  of  Neskowln.  proceed  northerly 
passing  t^Mt  of  Tlerra  Del  Mar  and  San  Lake 
and  Qnally  intersect  with  US  101  near 
Oreen limber  (All  on  new  location  )  The 
other  alternative  Is  Inland  (ELR  Order 
««49.  14  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-202  175- 
Dl    8  30 

Crtle  Aocesd  Road:  Witshlngton  County, 
Pmnsylitmui.  Construction  of  an  access  road 
to  BCTve  5  sites  at  the  Washington  County 
Industrial  Park  iBXil  Ordrr  £094  8  pages) 
(NTIS  Order    JtP&aoa  29«- D)    B   3 

Legislative  Route  «60-Spur  8.  Section  A  10- 
Jefferson  County,  Penmtylraytia  Relocation 
of  8  mile  of  road  to  accommodate  expaiwlon 
plans  of  PalLs  Creek  Refractories  Plant  (EI.R 
Order  srflBS.  8  p«m«s)  (NTIS  Order  »PR  302 
299-D»    9   3 

LR  10001.  Section  8  (Butler  County)  and 
LR  04O30-Spur  K  (B<MveT  C»ninty)  Penn- 
rifltyania  Construction  project  to  connect 
residential  area  ft  pnpoeed  Industrial  jjark 
with  Trafflc  Rte  19  .ind  I  79  2.8  miles  In 
New  Sewlckley  Butler  County  and  .3  mile  In 
Cranberry  Beaver  County  (KLR  Order  if 898. 
II  pages)  (irns  Order  ffPB  202  901  D) 
9  29 

LR  1023.  Section  14:  Lawrence  County. 
Pennsytrania  Constriction  of  4  9  miles  of  4- 
lane  limited  access  highway  to  provide  im- 
proved accwss  through  Shenango  and  Beaver 
valleys  Will  connect  he  area  between  Great- 
er Pittsburgh  Airport  :ind  I  80  at  West  Mid- 
dlesex Project  encroaches  on  18  acres  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy,  a  pri- 
vately owned,  non-profit  organlEallon  Sec- 
tion 4(f)  does  not  apply  ( ELR  Order  #898. 
10  pages)  (NTIfi  Order  SPB  202  904  D) 
9   29 

MemorlaJ  Boulevard  Eitensliici  Newport, 
Rho<t<  Island  Construction  of  d  new  veoond- 
ary  road  from  Memorial  Blvd.  at  Long  Wharf 
t'.>  the  Newport  Bridge  approacbea  uid  a  in- 
tuie  L38  connectlOD  to  Fall  River,  Massachu- 
setts  (about  8  mil*).  Highway  project  SU- 
02««{7)  (ELR  Order  «783,  19  pi«es)  (NTX8 
Order  «PB  202  639-D)  9,10. 

US-^l :  Richland  County.  St>\ith.  CaroUna 
Wldeulng  ot  2  3  mile  segment  to  a  multi-lane 
facility  from  P&lrchlld  Rd.  to  1-20  In  Colum- 
bia Highway  project  f  049  3.  (ELR  Order 
r  693.  7  IMgca)  (NTIS  Order  »PB-  202  300  D) 
9  2. 

SR-36:  Unleol  County.  Tenu^tte^.  Con- 
struction begins  on  easurrn  side  ol  Erwui  and 
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continues  3.8  miles  ending  at  SB-38  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Krwtn.  Planned  facility  Is 
a  4-laiM  di'vlded  roadway.  Project  requires  re- 
channellng  parts  of  tbe  North  Indian  Creek 
and  Nollctiucky  River.  Highway  project  APD 
03»-l  (KLR  Order  #7»«,  •  pages)  (KTI8 
Order    #PB-303    MO-D)    9/10. 

SR  69:  Decatur  County.  Tenn«jrsce  R«- 
plaoement  of  8  8  mile  section  between  8R-  20 
in  Parsons  and  8R-69  at  Little  Uck  Creek 
with  a  3-lane  highway  on  new  location  High- 
way project  P-046-6  (KLR  Order  «817.  16 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  «PB-a02  646-D)  9  18 
Tennessee  Route  63  Campbell  and  Clai- 
borne Counties.  TmnetSfe  Statement  rte- 
scrlben  3  projects.  4  lanes  from  east  of  Ijifol- 
letle  to  near  Flncastle  Rd  ;  2  lanes  frotn  Fln- 
oastle  to  Claiborne  County  line:  and  2  lanes 
from  C:!ampbell  County  line  to  Pall  Branch: 
totaling  148  miles.  Involves  conversion  of 
agrlctiltur&l  and  some  residential  lands  and 
will  cross  fish  reservoir  Federal -Aid  project 
APD-0«S-1(S)  (ELR  Order  «864.  22  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  irPB  202  898  D»  9  21 

U&  259  Morris  County.  Texas  Construc- 
tion of  a  4- lane  urban  type  highway  from 
south  of  Barnes  Creek  Bridge  to  business  dis- 
trict of  Lone  Star  (2  2  miles)  (ELR  Order 
re»0.  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  cPB-203  315- 
D)    9   3 

Beltway  8  from  SH  225.  north  to  T  10 
Harris  County.  Texas  Construction  of  a  4 
mile  portion  of  Beltway  8  as  a  controlled  ac- 
(-ess  freewny  (8  lanes)  Project  Includes  a 
high  level  crossing  of  the  Houston  Ship  Chan- 
nel. Hlghwav  project  P-1126  (ElJt  Order 
ir739.  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order  ;?PB  202  447 
D)  9  9 

BH  154  Harrison  County,  Texas  Recon- 
struction of  grading  structures  an(!  sur- 
facing of  highway  from  PM  Rd  2208  to  Loop 
390  (117  miles)  Involves  relocation  of  about 
5  8  miles  Highway  project  3  64«  (ELR  Or- 
der r759.  21  pages)  (NTIS  Order  rPB  202 
59»  D)    9    n 

US- 175  Kaufman  County  Texas  Con- 
struction ot  30  7  miles  of  4- lane  divided  ex- 
pressway between  Kaufman  and  the  Hen- 
derson County  line  WUl  be  constructed 
along  existing  alignment  except  for  reloca- 
tion around  Kemp  and  Mabank  Highway 
project  F  !3«  (ELR  Order  £  789.  71  pages) 
f  NTIS  Order  ff  PB  302  «3»  D )  9    1 3 

8H-53  City  of  Rosebud.  Palls  and  Bell 
C  )untle«,  Tcjro.*  The  facility  will  be  a  2-lHne 
section  beginning  at  SH-SM.  extending  about 
10  4  miles  in  length  following  the  present 
location  except  for  2.8  miles  which  will  be 
on  new  locaUon  Highway  project  S-281S 
(ELR  Order  #838.  11  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
«  PB-302  719-4)  920 

Uallna  Connection  to  1-70:  8evl«r  County. 
Utah  Constructing  3  miles  of  2-lane  road- 
way Highway  project  F-023-l(8).  (ELR 
Order  if863.  30  pages)  (NTIS  Order  »PB- 
303  801-4)  9/13 

Vermont  Route  109:  Lamoille  County  Ver- 
m.mt  tTpgradlng  and  paving  route  from 
p>olnt  Just  west  of  intersection  with  Town 
Highway  sS  in  Belvldere  Onter  t«  Inter- 
section with  Vt  Rte  118  and  Town  Hwy.  S 
8  (3  7  mll««)  Highway  project  B  0282 1 2 1 
iKLR  Order  s7a«,  14  pag"*  iNTIS  Order 
r202  590  41  9    10 

Route  823:  AmlMfst  County.  Virj^lnia  Re- 
construction and  relocation  of  route  begin- 
ning just  east  of  Rte.  30  in  Madison  Heights 
and  continuing  northeasterly  to  Just  east 
of  th«  IntenacUon  with  Rie  677  (3  1  inU««). 
Highway  project  8-43  (  );  State  project 
0422-005-130.  C-601  (KLS  Order  #790.  8 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #PB-302.  ai»-D)   9/8. 

Route  20  Albemarle  County,  Virginia. 
Heallgumeut  aud  upgrading  of  highway  be- 
tween Olendower  and  Keene  (3  miles)  High- 
way project  &  330  1  |  State  Highway  proj- 
ect 0020-003106.  PE-101.  (ELR  Order  #708. 
5  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #P»  303  311-D)  9/8. 
Sa-M.  Adanu  County.  Washington.  Up- 
grading easterly  segment  between  BagehlU 
ltd    Uj  Jot    8R  26   i5  9  miles  i     H!gh-*ay  proj- 
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ect&1017  (BUI  Order  #735.  9  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-3aa  497-4)   9  8. 

1-90:    from   Wart  ahore   Meroer   Island   to 

East  Channel  Bridge.  Seattle  Metropolitan 
region,  Wathinfton.  CoostrucUan  of  a  10- 
lane  highway.  4  lanes  in  each  direction  with 
a  third  roadway  to  accommodate  mass  tran- 
sit (3  mllea).  In  addition,  a  new  A-lane  Ooat- 
Ing  bridge  will  be  conatructed  between  Se- 
attle and  Mercer  Island,  and  In  the  East 
Channel,  between  Mercer  Island  and  Belle- 
vue,  a  new  10-lane  bridge.  A  4(f)  determina- 
tion Is  attached  as  project  requires  aboat  3  2a 
acres  from  the  Luther  Burbank  Park  site 
lELIl  Order  No.  860.  43  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No    PB-203  90»-D)  9   23 

8R-2:  Sultan  Vicinity.  Washington.  Con- 
.struciing  passing  lathes  In  2  areas,  between 
Sultan  and  Startup  and  between  Gold  Bar 
find  Index  Junction  Involves  outing  away 
portions  of  the  hill  and  reBtiltlng  loiw  of 
trees  (BLR  Order  No  869.  18  pages)  ( NTIB 
Order  No   PB- 202  911-D)  9   23 

I-»4-Pranksvllle  Road,  CTH.  "K":  Racine 
County,  W'Uron»*n  Construction  of  a  rural  2- 
:a:ip  facility  Joining  northwest  section  of  the 
City  of  Racine  and  surmundlng  urban  arnt 
to  I- 94  Approximately  2  4  miles  long  and 
will  be  on  new  alignment  except  for  short 
stretches  at  both  the  west  and  east  ends 
Highway  ID   2804-3-00    (ELR  Order  No   727. 

8  pages)    (NTIS  Order  No   PB-a02  426-D)  9  2 
County  Trunk  Highway  "D":  Dane  County. 

Wi.iconsin  Upgrading  highway  from  Its  In- 
tersection with  CTH  •M"  northerly  81  miles 
to  north  part  of  Fitchburg  Involves  widen- 
ing and  regradlng  along  the  existing  route  ex- 
cept for  a  short  relocation  south  of  the  in- 
tersection with  CTH  "PD".  Highway  proj- 
ect 54*48  1-00  S-2«0(l)  (ELR  Order  No  810. 
7    pages)     (NTIS    Order    No     PB  202    657-D) 

9  15. 

Rhinelander  Beltllne.  US-8  Oneida  Coun- 
ty. Wisoonjrtn  Relocation  and  corwtruction 
of  highway  In  township*  of  Crescent.  Pelican 
and  Pine  Lake  Approximately  300  acres  of 
woodlands  and  urban  fringe  will  be  converted 
to  highway  purpoB*s  Highway  project  P  021- 
1  ID  1593-0-00.  (ELR  Order  No  758,  24 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  No    PB  202  584  D)    9  9 

Pennsylvania  Ave  Bridge  and  Approaches 
Sheboygan  County,  Wisronstn.  Construction 
of  a  new  4-lane  bridge  in  City  of  Sheboygan 
crowing  the  Sheboygan  River  Highway  proj- 
ect T  4300(3)  (ELR  Order  No  834,  11  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB~202  718-D(  9,20 

Lake  Freeway  Racine.  Kenosha  and  Mil- 
waukee Counties.  Wisconsin.  Involves  32 
miles  of  freeway  (1-794)  from  Layton  Ave  In 
Milwaukee  County  to  ni.  line  to  connect  with 
proposed  III  freeway  Will  contribute  to  con- 
version from  rural  to  urban  community  and 
will  encroach  on  undeveloped  parklands.  4(f) 
determination  Included  Highway  projects 
ID  301  l-OO.  ID  1301-3  00.  (ELR  Order  No. 
886.  86  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No  PB-202  900- 
D)   9  27 

Final 

Title,  def.crlpllon.  and  date 
Slaughter  Road  (FAS  RouU  4J>-07): 
construction  of  a  composite  steel  and  rein- 
forced concrete  grade  separation  structure 
over  Southern  Railroad,  approaches  etc.  Mad- 
ison Connty.  AlMDama.  FAS  propect  SO  4607 
(101)  Ccwniaenti  made  by  Commerce.  DOI 
Army  COE.  USDA  HUD,  FAA.  trarlouB  State 
of  Alabama  agencies  i  ELK  Order  #719.  50 
pages!  (NTia  Older  #PB-109  357-F)  9  8 
8.R.  59  project  to  mak.*  most  of  this  rotate 
(from  Just  routh  of  folt^  to  SH  183)  •  4- 
laoe  faculty  (9  4  miles).  New  tntracoaatal 
Imrldge  will  be  ballt.  Baldaio  County.  AlO' 
bama  Project  S-0aa3  CommenU  mads  by 
HUD.  EPA.  DOI.  Oammeroe.  Army  COE.  FAA 
State  of  Alabama,  Gulf  Shore  Tourist  Asaoc.. 
and  concerned  citizen.  (EI-R  Order  #  717.  34 
pages)  (NTIB  Order  #  PB-20a  452-F)  9  8. 
FAS  8704  JeSn«on  Ootinty.  Alabama.  Oon- 
strticttoa  o<  a  4M  foot  brldg*  aeroM  Loctist 
Fork  ot  tbe  Warrior  Slyer.  PurpoM :  replace- 
ment  of  dilapidated  bridge    Highway  project 
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S-3704  (101).  Commuata  made  by  EPA.  DOT. 
DOI,  Army  COE,  FAA.  USDA.  A£C.  various 
State  of  Alabama  agencies.  (ELR  Order  # 
711.  38  pages)  (NTIS  Order  «  PB-202  449- 
F)    9   8 

SJi.  30:  LawTence  County.  Alabama.  Recon- 
struction of  6.7  mllea  of  highway,  from  east 
of  Town  Creek  to  east  of  Courtland.  WUl  be 
made  Into  4-lane  faculty  30  residences  wlU 
be  taken  for  right-of-way  Project  F-FG-237 
(5)  Comments  made  by  HUD  DOI.  TVA,  EPA, 
FAA,  various  State  of  Alabama  agencies, 
NAACP.  eoneemed  cItlBens  (E1,R  Order 
#713,  68  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-^202 
461-F)    9/8. 

Alabama  09:  T^iscaloosa  County  Alabama. 
Replacement  of  4  3  miles  on  a  new  alignment 
south  of  the  city  of  Tuscalooaa  Highway  proj- 
ect S140-E  iP-l90(  )).  Comments  made  bv 
DOI,  DOT.  USDA,  Army  COE.  Commerce. 
-Army  ClvU  Defense.  EPA.  State  of  Ala- 
bama. (ELR  Order  ir  880,  27  paye-s)  (NTIS 
Order    #  PB^1»8  869-P)    9   24 

Cotmty  FAS  Route-  replacement  of  wooden 
bridge  over  Copperas  Creek  In  Talladega 
National  Forest.  Alabama  with  a  paved  fa- 
cility. Purpose:  to  accommodate  wood  and 
timber  haulers  Highway  project  S-04ie 
(102)  Comments  made  by  DOI.  DOT.  Army 
COE.  USDA.  various  State  of  Alabama  agen- 
cies (ELR  Order  #877.  14  page?)  iNTIS  Or- 
der rPB  199  581    F)   9  34. 

Alaska  Project  S-0«63(l):  Fairbanks, 
Alaska.  Construction  of  a  new  roadway  con- 
necting Badger  Rd  with  Chena  Hot  Springs 
Rd  ,  a  distance  of  approximately  6  miles 
Comments  made  by  DOI.  DOT.  State  of 
.Maska.  Glacier  Slate  Telephone  Company 
(ELR  Order  #832.  87  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
rPB-199  595    F)    9   21 

Ala.ska  Project  S-^)389i4)  improvement 
from  Intersection  of  Benson  Ave.  and  Reza- 
noB  Dr.  In  northeast  direction  through  Ko- 
dlak.  Ala.!^  to  MlU  Bay  area.  Project  cor- 
ridor utUlzes  Rezanoff  Dr  and  other  road- 
ways Comments  made  by  DOI,  HUD.  EPA. 
various  Stale  of  Alaska  agencies,  city  of 
Kodlak.  (ELR  Order  #8,'?1  38  pages)  iNTIS 
Order  #PB  200  031    Fl  9   21 

Wa&hlntgon  Avenue  Extension  Craig- 
head County.  Arkansas.  Construction  of  a 
route  from  Jonesboro  u>  US  63  By -pass  (11 
miles).  Highway  project  S-1*C(1).  Job  C- 
16-11  Comments  made  by  Arkansas  State 
Forestry  CX>mrrUs8lon.  Commerce.  DOI.  DOT. 
several  State  of  Arkansas  agencies  (ELR  Or- 
der #788.  19  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB  202 
660-F)  9    14. 

SH.  7  Union  County.  Arkanfas  Recon- 
struction of  7  6  miles  of  highway  from  High- 
way 335  to  a  point  about  2  5  miles  north- 
west of  Smackover  Ptirpose  improve  trans- 
portation between  El  Dorado  and  Camden 
and  to  bypass  Smackover  Comments  made 
by  DOI  and  various  State  of  Arkansas  agen- 
cies. (ELR  Order  #799.  18  pages)  (NTIS 
Order   #PB  203   662-F)    9   17 

Route  1 :  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  between 
Baywood  Park  under  crossing  and  Route  101. 
California.  Construction  of  7.9  miles  of 
freeway  on  new  alignment  (most  of  project 
win  consist  of  conversion  of  existing  ex- 
pressway to  freewav)  Construction  planned 
for    1978     Project    SLO-1-lOl-P  M.    16  4,37.9. 

Comments  made  by,  State  of  California  agen- 
cies. DOI.  DOT.  Audubon  So<Uety.  (ELR  Or- 
der #747,  29  pages)  (NTT3  Order  #PB-302 
450-Fl     9    8 

Route  113:  Yolo  County.  Cah/ornia.  Con- 
.'tructl(jn  of  a  freeway  on  same  alignment 
between  the  Solano- Yolo  County  Una  and  a 
p>olnt  7  miles  aouth  of  Mullen  Crossing  near 
County  Rd  27.  WUl  pass  through  the  Davis 
Camptia  of  the  Univ.  of  Calif.  Highway  proj- 
ect 03-YOL-113.  No  draft  sUtement  received. 
Comments  madia  on  the  projact  for  tb«  reoord 
at  the  Public  Hearing  or  after  tbe  Public 
Hearing  were  made  by  concerned  citizens. 
University  of  Calif.,  city  of  Davla.  Chambar 
of  Commerce,  Sacmneato  lUgloiial  Araa 
Planning  Commlaalon.  (ELR  Order  No.  860. 
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105  pages)    (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-a02  a06-F) 
9/31. 

Btate  Highway  Kte.  4:  San  Joaquin  County, 
Cali/omia.  Upgrading  .6  mUe  to  an  eleratad 
freeway  between  Stanislaus  St.  and  Wllaon 
Ave.  In  Stockton.  Highway  project  FAP-39, 
10-8J-4,  CommenU  made  by  HEW,  DOT. 
AEG.  FPC.  DOI.  Army  COB,  rarloua  Btate  of 
California  agencies.  Stockton  Unified  School 
District,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  South- 
ern Pacific  Transponation  Co..  University  of 
Calif.  (ELR  Order  No.  862.  43  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-199  OOfr-F)  9  23. 

Freeway  Route  101:  Humboldt  Cotuity, 
CaMfornia.  Construction  of  a  4  lane  faciUty 
with  provision  for  2  more  lanes  between  Elk 
River  and  1.3  miles  northeasterly  of  Eureka 
Slough.  Conversion  of  city  streets  In  Eureka 
to  freeway.  T^era  are  437  Uvlng  tinlts.  bous- 
ing about  1,000  people,  within  the  right  of 
way  for  the  reconunended  route.  Highway 
project  FAP-001  01  HUM-IOI.  Comments 
made  by  DOI.  USDA.  DOT.  HUD.  EPA.  vari- 
ous State  of  California  agencies.  County  of 
Humboldt,  Unlv  of  CaUf.,  City  of  Eureka, 
concerned  citizens.  (EUl  Order  No.  881  62 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-198  687-F) .  9  '24. 
Delaware  Route  2  (KLrkwood  Highway)  : 
New  Castle  County,  Delaware  Improvement 
f  intersection  with  Cleveland  Ave.  and  re- 
[)Iac3ment  of  bridge  over  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  RalIroa{l  Comments  made  by  HUD, 
USDA.  Delaware  River  Comm  .  Stale  of  Dela- 
ware. (ELR  Order  No.  876.  20  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB    199  580- F)  9 '24. 

US-441  Broward  County,  Florida.  Exten- 
jon  of  4-lane  road  from  north  of  Margate  to 
the  Broward-Palm  Beach  County  line  (about 
Smiles)  Slate  Job  No  86100-1507,  FAP  S-12 
f  1 1 ) .  No  draft  statement  received  Comments 
made  by  USDA.  DOI,  HUD  and  various  Stale 
of  Florida  agencies  (ELR  Order  No  716,  24 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-202  4S3-F)    9/8 

SR-30  (US-98)  :  Franklin  County,  Florida 
Replacement  of  existing  bridges  m-er  the 
Carrabelle  River  with  a  single  concrete  steel 
structure.  Some  dredging  and  spoiling  of  the 
Crooked  and  Carrabelle  Rivers  and  marsh- 
lands Highway  project  F~017-2(27)  Com- 
ments made  by  DOI,  HUD,  Army  COE.  (ELR 
Order  #849.  42  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB- 
198  7I7-F)   9  21 

SR-76.  Brooks  County.  Georgia  Reloca- 
tion from  SR-S3  to  FAB  1313  (Qultman- 
Morven  Rd  i  Highway  prtject  S-055  9(3 1. 
Comments  made  bv  State  Clearinghouse. 
HUD.  USDA.  BPA.  (ELR  Order  #668,  12 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #PB-303  S37-F)  8/31 

Gaorgia  project  S-0968  (3):  Chatham 
County  line  on  SR-30.  east  and  northeast  to 
SR-31,  Partly  a  new  location  Comments 
made  by  DSDA.  OOI.  Army  COK,  HUD.  EPA, 
various  Btate  and  County  agertcias  In 
Georgia,  (ELR  Order  #fl«l.  31  pagea)  (NTT8 
Order  #PB-19e  SU-F)    9/23. 

FAS  Rte,  971 :  Bac  Coimty.  Iov>a  Construc- 
tion of  a  new  secondary  road  from  LAke  View 
north  for  4  5  miles.  WUl  eventually  provide 
direct  connection  between  Lake  View,  Black 
Hawk  State  Park  and  US- 20.  Section  4(f) 
approval  given  by  DOT  fee  1.03  acr«a  ol 
Tomahawk  marsh  required  for  project.  High- 
way project  S-1700.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  DOI.  and  State  of  Iowa.  (KLR  Order 
#884,  18  pagea)  (NTIS  Order  #f«-)  9^4. 
U8-83  BypaM:  Finney  Ctounty,  Kanaka 
Construction  begins  9  34.  1,5  mllae  aouth  of 
Garden  City  at  US  88  and  extends  north- 
easterly and  north  for  3.8  mUea  cm  new  loca- 
tion to  a  Junction  with  US-156.  (First  stage 
of  bypaaa  of  Garden  C^ty).  Rlgliway  project 
89-98  F  017-1  (19).  Commenta  made  by 
UHDA.  HEW.  DOI.  Commerce,  Army  COB, 
EPA,  HT7D,  State  Clearinghouse,  (BUI  Order 
#«7«,  94  pages)  (NTEB  Order  #PB-180  S19- 
F)  •/>«. 

1-94:  Paducah.  JfeiUiickir.  rtoai  1000  ft. 
eaa«  of  Kentucky  sagbway  9M.  aonthaartarly 
to  aaoo  ft.  east  of  Kantueky  mgbway  4Sa 
Project  U  4.4  mllaa  long  and  will  ba  a  4-1«im 
road.   Highway   projact   1^24-1(3)    8.    Com- 
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menu  made  by  DOT.  DOI,  HUD,  USDA,  Army 
COB  and  Kentucky,  Dept.  of  Natural  Ra- 
aourcaa.  (ELA  Order  #870,  23  pages)  <Nna 
Order  #F«-aea  838-F)   9/1. 

KT  80  (Somerset -London  Bd.)  :  Pulaakl 
County,  KentueJc]/.  Cockstruction  of  a  3-line 
(ultimate  4-lane)  aegmcnt  ot  Appalachia 
Development  Hwy.  Corridor  "J"  beginning  at 
Buck  Creek  at  Stab  and  extending  aaaVerly 
to  the  Pnlajskl-Laurel  County  Une  at  the 
aockcastla  River.  Comments  made  by  DOI, 
Army  COE.  DOT,  HUD,  USDA  and  varloua 
Stat*  of  Kentucky  agenclee  {ELR  Order  No. 
704,  47  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202 
333-F)  9 '7. 

Inner  Loop  Freeway :  Shreveport,  Lout*i- 
ana.  (X>i»tructlon  of  a  4-lanc  highway  from 
junction  of  1-20  and  Buncombe  Rd.  to  pro- 
posed Industrial  Loop  (9.4  mUes).  Highway 
project  700-06-92.  Comments  made  by  USDA. 
Commerce,  DOI,  HEW,  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, FPC,  A£C.  HEW  and  various  Btate  oi 
Liouisteita  agencies.  (EI^  Order  No.  67,  37 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-a03  336-F)   9   1. 

M-63  and  M-140:  Berrien  and  Caas  Coun- 
liea,  Miehigmn.  Reconstruction  of  7.4  mUea 
between  M-140  and  Dowaglac,  Michigan. 
Widened  to  34  ft.  with  10  ft.  shovUders  on 
improved  borizontal  and  vertical  route.  Com- 
ments QUMte  by  EPA.  DOI,  HUD  and  DOT. 
(KLR  Order  No  «72,  13  pagea)  NTIS  Order 
No.    PB-302    339-P)     8,81 

FAS-6S4  replacement  of  country  road  gen- 
erally on  aame  alignment  (but  would  Batten 
curves)  from  a  point  11.5  mUes  east  of 
Dupuyer  to  a  mile  weat  of  Conrad  in  Pondera 
County,  Momtan4i  One  alternative  route 
would  go  through  bird  aanctuary.  Highway 
project  8-434(1).  Comments  aoade  by  FPC. 
DOT.  DOI,  POBt  Office,  Army  COE,  HXJD. 
USDA,  EPA,  various  State  of  Morrtana  agen- 
cies (ELR  Order  No  746.  23  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-aOQ  46e-F)  9  8. 

New  Hampshire  Route  38:  Cdebrook.  New 
Hampshire.  Reconstruction  on  nrw  location 
of  highway  from  Intersection  wltb  U8-3  for 
a  distance  of  1  7  mllea.  Pro)ect  8-301  ( 1 »  P, 
7860  Comments  made  by  DOI,  Army  COE, 
HUD.  USDA.  various  Btate  of  New  Hamp- 
shire agencies.  (ELR  Order  No.  787.  SS  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199  OBI-F)   »   10. 

US-1 1  ■  Antwerp  County  Une-Jeffereon 
County.  New  York  Reoonstmctlon  of  a  3  9 
mile  segment  from  Antwerp  Village  line  to 
the  Jefferson-St  Lawrence  County  Une  gen- 
erally on  exlstliig  alignment  (3  laiiaa)  High- 
way project  PIN  70S7.00.  Comoaents  made  by 
USDA  ai>d  FPC  (KLR  Order  No  r74.  15 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-SOB  927-r)  8 '91 

1-88  (The  Susquehanna  Bxpreasway)  '  con- 
struction of  segment  of  expreasway  between 
Bingham  ton,  Nev  York  and  the  eaetem 
boundary  of  Oneonta,  New  Tork  (Sotne  parts 
of  this  segment  are  not  covered  In  state- 
ment )  Highway  project  PIN  9357,00  07  and 
18  Comments  made  by  TTSDA,  HUD  Army 
COB.  («LR  Order  #746,  39  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  PB-199  740-F)    9  8 

1-71  ^Northeast  Expressway)  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  Construction  of  8-lane  freeway,  neces- 
sary Interchanges,  ramps,  etc  beginning 
north  of  Mellsh  Ave  to  point  just  east  of 
Victory  Parkway  (9  miles)  Will  complete 
construction  project  for  1-71  4ff)  approval 
was  given  (5  S  for  land  r«qulr«d  from  Wal- 
nut HUla  Playfleld  and  Victory  Park.  High- 
way project  1-71-1  (SI)  04.  Comments  made 
by  DOI  and  city  of  Cincinnati  (IXJl  Order 
#750,  23  pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-300  OlS-F) 

SH-144:  Pushmataha  County,  OlcZaAoma. 
Developn^nt  of  a  Secondary  State  Highway 
on  new  align rr>ent  from  just  nortb  of  liojera 
nortlMaat  to  north  of  Dunbar  {l2Ji  mllaa). 
Comments  made  by  Unlvaralty  of  OkiaJbonta, 
PuahmaUha  8oU  and  Watar  Ooaaarvation 
Dtatrlct.  Hlsbway  project  8-08.  (BLR  Order 
#7Sa.  I :  pagaa)   (NTIS  Order  PB-XO  ai6-F> 

9/ia 

SH-iaS:    Oaaga   County.   OJciaA«at«.    Con- 
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sLsta  of  developing  •  primary  state  highway 
facility  on  an  alignment  generally  offset  from 
existing  8H-133  Prom  10  miles  north  of 
Barna<lall.  northerly  for  fl  fl  miles.  Conunents 
made  by  DOT,  Indian  Nations  Council  of 
OovemmenU  and  State  of  Oklahoma.  High- 
way project  3-5733.  (ELB  Order  JtSSfi,  14 
pages)   (NTI8  Order  PB-lM  238-P)  9/18. 

PAS  Route  8018:  Payne  County.  Oklahoma. 
Upgrading  road  to  4-lane8,  partially  on  new 
alignment,  beginning  at  the  intersection  of 
SH  61  and  Western  Ave  and  ending  at  US- 
ir?  in  Stillwater  (3  2  miles)  Comments  made 
bv  Oklahoma  State  University.  E>OT.  and 
Oklahoma  Office  of  Community  Affairs  and 
Planning  and  many  concerned  citizens  (KIJ4 
Order  #802.  46  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB- 
199  615-P)  9    17. 

OS-e2:  Cherokee  County.  Oklahoma  Con- 
struction of  a  new  4-lane  highway  begin- 
ning at  the  east  urban  limits  of  Tahlequah 
and  extending  Just  east  of  the  Junction  of 
SH  10  (18  miles)  Highway  project  F-608. 
CKmments  made  by  Unlv  of  Oklahoma.  State 
of  Oklahoma.  Eastern  Oklahoma  Develop- 
ment DUlrlct.  (ELR  Order  ir883.  17  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-199  694-P)   9*4 

FAS--4504:  McCurtaln  County.  Oklahoma. 
Construction  of  a  2-lane  road  on  new  align- 
ment beginning  east  of  Wright  City  and  ter- 
minating 10  miles  northwest  of  Broken  Bow 
(3  7  miles  1.  It  win  be  an  Industrial  access 
road  Highway  project  8-C8-4629  CommenUs 
made  by  DOI.  various  State  of  Oklahoma 
agencies  (ELJt  Order  No  87S,  18  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  S  PB-  200  OlO  P)   9   24 

US.  76:  widening  from  2  to  4  lanes  between 
Marlon  and  MulUiva.  South  Carolina  (about 
8  8  miles)  CommenU  made  by  HUD.  DOT. 
various  State  of  South  Carolina  agencies 
(ELR  Order  No  776.  14  p«ige«)  NTIS  Order 
rPB-202.  60»-P)  9    10 

Railroad  track  removal  and  relocation 
Greenwood.  South  Carohna  Involves  tracks 
belonging  to  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad 
and  Southern  Railway  Company  Comments 
made  by  HDD  (ELR  Order  No  800.  14  pages) 
(ims  Ordrer   r  PB-19B  001-P)    9   17 

Secondary  Route  4431:  Putman  County. 
Tennessee  Construction  of  1.2  miles  of  high- 
way from  Willow  Ave  and  12th  St  to  SR-135 
on  new  location  Highway  project  8  8) -443 
(6)  State  Project  71027  1310-O3  (ELR  Order 
No  673.  6  pages)  i NTIS  Order  z  PB  20-2 
33a  P»  8.31. 

Secondary  Route  2373:  Sullivan  County. 
Tmne—ee.  Replacement  of  bridge  over  the 
South  Pork  HoLston  River  between  Caylors 
and  BllTcr  Orore  and  Improvement  of  ap- 
proaches Highway  project  S-2373  ( 10)  Com- 
ments made  by  DOT,  TV  A.  HUD,  Army  COE, 
USDA.  various  State  of  Tennesaee  agencies 
(ELR  Order  No  879,  26  pages j  (NTIS  Order 
S  P&  2O0    03a-P )     9    24 

Loop  375  Prom  I- 10  to  U&«2  180.  El  Paso 
County.  Tejcas.  Involves  construction  of  7.3 
miles  of  highway  across  desert  terrain  High- 
way pro)ect  S-41S  Cotnmeots  made  by  Com- 
merce. HEW.  City  of  El  Paso  (ELR  Order 
No  718.  15  pages  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-202 
4M  P<  9  8 

US  67.  The  East -West  Preeway .  Tom  Green 
County,  Texas  Construction  of  a  6-lane  (U- 
vided  facility  from  Intersection  with  Loop  306 
weat  of  San  Ajogelo  to  a  point  east  of  San 
Angelo  (8.9  miles)  Comments  made  by  Com- 
merce, OBO.  (ELR  Order  No  874,  53  pages) 
iNTIS  OrOiT   sPB-202   924-P)    9  24 

Forest  Hill  Ave:  Richmond.  Vtrginia  Pro- 
poned construction  of  a  4-lane  bridge  and 
approaches  to  replace  an  existing  coastllce 
railroad  (3  miles).  Highway  project  T-6502 
(6)  Comments  inad«  by  EPA.  DOI.  various 
State  of  Va.  a^ncles,  several  local  agencies 
(EL^  Order  r712,  12  pages)  (NTIS  Ordrer 
5^P&-1»»  884-P)  9  7 

UB-M  3-4  mile  long  by-pass  of  Stiuu^. 
ViT^tnia  on  new  location  Project  P  •(>»♦- 1 
Comments  made  by  DOT  EPA  DOI  various 
Commonwealth  cf  Virginia  agerieies  ttXJt, 
OtJer  r  776  1 6  pages  )  <  NTIS  Order  sPB  !»« 
»<)«    Fi    9    10 
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Route  133:  Prince  William  and  Palrfsx 
Countlee.  Virginia.  Relocation  of  route  133 
from  3  miles  south  of  the  Prince  WUllam- 
Patrfax  County  line.  Includes  a  new  bridge 
over  the  Occoquan  River  Highway  project 
P-0e9-l  I  ]  Oommenta  made  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  Air  Pollution  C/Ontrol 
Board.  (ELR  Order  #777,  13  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  »PB-198  88a-P)  9    10 

SR-101:  Clallam  County,  Washington 
Widening  of  road  between  Deer  Park  Rd  and 
Palrvlew  Rd.  Realignment  of  a  small  section 
near  Bayley  Creek.  Highway  project  P  007-4 
Comments  made  by  EPA,  DOI,  HUD,  USDA 
and  various  State  of  Washington  agencies 
(ELB  Order  #687,  26  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-202  33ft-P)   8   31 

US  14.  8H-33.  CTH  •YY";  La  Croase 
County,  Wisconsin  Rebuilding  15  mlle«  of 
existing  road  8  miles  east  of  La  Crosse  High- 
way project  S  1473(1),  ID  543&  1-71  Com- 
menU made  by  USDA.  DOI.  DOT.  Mississippi 
River  Regional  Planning  Comm.  and  Wise 
Dept  of  Natural  Resources  (  ElJl  Order  #669. 
18  pages)    (NTIS  Order  »PB  202  331   P)  8  31 

US  18  and  60.  construction  of  a  new  cross- 
ing at  US  18  and  60  over  the  Mississippi 
River  between  Marquette.  Iowa  and  Prairie 
du  Chlen.  Wisconsin.  Consists  of  2  large  river 
structures  over  the  2  main  channels,  a  cause- 
way between,  necessary  approaches,  removal 
of  two  existing  bridges,  etc.  Length  of  project 
about  2  miles.  Project  will  require  lands  from 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Wildlife  Refuge  4(f) 
approval  was  given  on  7  30  71  for  lands  re- 
quired from  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
Wildlife  and  Pish  Refuge  Comments  made 
by  DOI.  Army  COE.  HUD,  DOT,  USDA  and 
various  agencies  In  the  Slates  of  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin.  (ELR  Order  .=  795.  90  pajjes  i 
(NTXS  Order  ;:  PB  202.  659  F)   9    16 

U8-20-Thermopoll8-Worland      Road      ( Big 
Horn  River  Bridge)       Washakie  County    Wt/- 
oming.  Construction   of   4-lane   section   and 
new    location,    including    a    bridge    over    the 
Big  Horn  Rivers,  will  provide  a  mure  direct 
access  to  the  main  business  district  of  Wor- 
land     Highway    project    P  03+-4    (9)      Com- 
ments made  by  HUD,   Army  COE.  EPA.  DOI 
and  various  State  of  Wyoming  agencies    (ELR 
Order    #806,   21    page*)     (NTIS  Order    #  PB- 
202  661-P)    9    17. 
L'rban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Personal  Rapid  Transit  System  in  Morgan- 
town.   West    Virginta    The  Morgantown  PRT 
will  be  a  computer  controlled  transpt.>rt  sys- 
tem which  will  offer  fully  automatic  service 
and  operation    Vehicles  will  have  an  electric 
propulsion  system.  Purpose :    to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility   of   a   new  system  concept  of 
public    transp>ortatlon     i  ELR   Order    #828.  9 
pages)  (NTia  Order  #PB-202  713-D)  9  16. 
US  Coast  Guard 
Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Imprfjvements  to  Point  Lonia  Coast  Guard 
Light  station,  San  Diego  County,  California 
Involves  installation  of  about  450  lineal  feet 
of  rubbleint)und  revetment  at  the  base  of 
the  bluff  around  the  point  Purpose  protect 
the  light  stations  from  er<«lon  to  the  bluff 
caused  by  wa\e»    8    :)1 

Pinal 
Title,  description  .ind  date 
Bee  Line  ExpresBway  extem>lon  construr- 
tlon  of  fixed  dual  highway  bridges  over  the 
St  Johns  River  between  Brevard  and  Orange 
Counties.  Florida  Includes  2  apprt>ftch  cause- 
ways through  St  Johns  River  marahlandti. 
The  major  concern  Is  the  impact  on  the 
Dusky  Seaside  Sparrow,  an  eivdangered  spe- 
cies that  lives  In  the  marsh  Comments  made 
by  Army  COE,  DOI,  various  State  of  Flor- 
ida agecles  and  the  Florida  Audubon  B<-)- 
clety  (ELR  Order  #882,  32  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  rPB  202  920  F)  9   24 
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DEFAKTM KMT  OP  TUEASUmT 

Contact:  Richard  E.  Slltor,  Assistant  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Tax  Analysis,  Washington, 
D  C    20220  ( 202 )  984-2797. 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

legislative  proposal  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  pas.>»enger  automobiles.  This  proposal, 
part  of  the  President's  New  Economic  Policy, 
provides  for  the  repeal  of  7  percent  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  new  piaasenger  automo- 
biles. Would  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
the  Presidents  address.  (ELR  Order  «728. 
16  pages)    (NTIS  Order  «PB-202  649-D)   9  8 

SUMMARY    (jf    102    STATEMfNTS    FIUD    WITH    THE    CEQ 
THROUGH  SEPT.  30,  1971 
BY  AGENCY 

Or*>t>      Hnil<     IstaK 


Agncultiira,  Dcpartmeflt  of 

Appalachian  Negtonal  (^mniission 

Alomic  Inergy  Commission 

ComfTn»rce   Departmenl  o(.. 

t)e(enw   Deparlment  of. ....,.._ 

Air  FofC«  ..-.-.» 

Atmy  .. 

Ajmy  Coips  ot  Enfinetn.. 

Nsi/v  

Deuwdic  Ki»er  B»sin  CommKsios 

)  nviionmental  Protection  Agancy. 

fedefal  Pow«f  Commission 

Genprai  Services  Admimsliation   . 

HfW   D«partn\ent  ot 

M(JO   Oeparlment  ol 

Inlerior,  Department  ol      

Internjtional  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission  United  Stales  and 
MeJiro 

Njvondi  Aeronaut. (S  and  Space 
Administration 

N.itionai  Science  Foundalron    .  . 

New  Ingiand  R;¥er  Basins  Com- 
mission 

(.ittice  ol  Science  and  iKhnolotY 

Tennessee  Valley  Aulhor>ty. 

Transportation,  Department  0*   .. 

Treasury   Department  ol 

U.S.  Water  Kesourcet  Council   . . . 

Total 1,179 
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1.934 


<  Draft  102'i  tor  actions  on  whicli  no  final  102'i  tttve  yet  bees 
received. 

■  Final  10?'s  on  legist»tion  and  actions. 

'  Total  actions  on  whicli  final  or  drati  102  statements  lof 
Federal  actions  have  tieen  received. 

Note  Separate  4<f)  statements  not  incorporated  in  102  stJt*- 
ment!  received  Irom  DOT  are  not  iiKludeil. 


BY  PROJECT  TYP£ 


D(*n  >     rinal  >      ToW  ' 


AEC  nuclear  devtIopaMSt 8 

Aircraft,  ihipf  ssd  vakictst 1 

Airports        .... ....  27 

bU'UlliltS I 

Br  idee  permits .,.„_*,  14 

Defense  systems 2 

forestry                 2 

Housnf.  urban  probtemt,  MW 

communities                 . --  ' 

triternational  boundary      .. 4 

land  aci^uisKkm,  dis(ioial._ II 

Mass'ransM                    3 

Minini                                 5 

MIIKaiy  mttallatons       ... 9 

Natural  gas  and  oM 

Diiiiini  and  eiploratiofl 4 

Tran5{>or!ation   pipelaie         4 

Par*!,  wlldlitf  retuies,  recraatKM 

facilities ' 

Peslici>3es,hsrbcid«t S 

Power 

Mydroeteetrie .,, I' 

Nucleai 23 

Olfcei       '3 

TiantmisaiW J 

Railroads ' 

Roads                                  6» 

Ptus  roads  through  psdH ll< 

Space  programs      • 

Waste  disposal 

Uetoiilicjtion  of  tone  substancat.  3 

Munition  disposal     2 

Radioaclive  waste  dispssri i 

Reevdmg 0 

Sewage  lacilities 2 

Solid  wastei .......  1 
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OcaR  ■     nsal  >      TsUt  > 


Walef 
Beach  erosion,  hurricane  pro- 
tection   ..                    ,.       ...  2  29  77 

Irrigation   IS  i  24 

Nangation 38  85  123 

Municipal  and  Induttnal  supply. .  3  1  4 
Permit  (Retuse  Ac',  disdge  and 

till)                             ....  4  0  4 
Watershed  protection  and  flood 

control    126  192  318 

•eathei  (iiodiication 7  J  10 

Research  and  developmwl 12  6  18 

Miscellaneoua.              8  U  ?0 

Toial 1.179  75$  1.934 


'  Draft  stataaients  for  actions  on  which  no  final  statemenUhave 
been  hied 

'  Final  statements  on  lefislation  and  actions 

■  Total  actions  on  which  tinal  or  draft  staterneoU  to(  Federal 
actions  have  keen  received 


A  LEADING  BAPTI3T  REPLIES  TO 
"AMERICANS  UNITED'  IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

KIT   i-imn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVE.S 

Monday.  November  1.  1971 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr  SpcakeT,  recentl.v  the 
s>o-caIled  Americans  United  mailed  to 
all  Members  of  Congreai^  a  paper  entitled 
"Fallacies  and  Falsehoods  of  Uie  Wylle 
Amendment,  which  I  regard  az  not  ac- 
curate, E>r  James  M,  Bulman.  parlia- 
mentarian of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, has  responded 

I  commended  Dr  Bulman  s  letter  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues; 

DotTO*  BvlmaN's  Letttk 

A  pnp^T  Issued  by  Americans  Unl»«l.  with 
he«f)qii»rteTii  In  8llv«r  Sprlnfj  Maryland, 
erltlcieea  tb«  following  prjpoacd  an^ndmcnt 
to  the  US   Constltuth  r 

Nothing  oontaluad  in  this  Ck>nstttutKin 
shall  abridge  th«  right  of  peri><>us  lawfully 
assembled,  In  any  public  building  wblch  Lb 
.supported  In  whole  or  in  part  through  the 
expendlttir*  of  public  funds,  to  partlclpnte 
in  nondsnomlnatlona]  prayer  " 

On*  polat  particularly  in  the  criticism  M 
deserving  of  conalderatlon  Before  taking  up 
-.fiui  point,  some  observaiioug  will  be  made 
about  the  rest  of  the  paper 

Certain  alleged  faU&cles  and  faisehood.s  ' 
are  .-set  forth  concerning  "the  drive  to  amend 
the  rirst  Amendment  to  the  U  S  Constitu- 
tion ■'  If  the  prayer  amendment  le  pajwed,  it 
is  claimed,  ■all  the  court  declalons  which 
have  been  baaed  on  the  ^rst  Amendment 
since  (he  /ounding  of  this  nation  will  be  un- 
dermined Actually,  Ibe  First  Anaondmenl 
has  nut  remained  Inviolate  throughout  our 
republic,  but  «a«  extensively  changed  by  the 
Potirteenth  Ameudnent  of  IMS  as  the  latter 
has  tjeen  interpreted  comparatively  recently. 
Thu»  the  Supreme  Court  acknijwledged  In 
Schempp  case  in  lOtJS 

■This  Court  has  decisively  seiiled  tbat  the 
First  Amendment's  maudau  .  .  haa  been 
made  wholly  applicable  to  the  slates  by  the 
Fourteenth  A.-nendmeiu  Twenty-three  years 
nfro  this    Court,    through    Mr     Justice 

Roberts,  aald :  .  The  Pourtaenth  Amerul- 
ment  has  rendered  the  legtslaturca  of  the 
slates  as  Incompetent  aa  Cungresa  to  enact 
such  laws'  •■ 

Of  course,  only  by  such  Inclusion  of  the 
states  was  it  poaslble  for  the  high  court  In 
1962  to  ban  a  prayer  aanctloned  by  the  state 
of  New  York;  and  the  aam*  for  other  de- 
cl&ion*  of  recent  years  relating  to  religion. 
The  prayer  amandmant  aponsored  by  Rep. 
resentattve  Wylle  would  restore  to  some  ex- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tent    the    original    provlalona    of    the    First 
Amendment. 

Tb«  paper  put  out  by  Americans  United 
claims  that  •voluntary  prayer"  Is  stUl  "per- 
mitted In  all  public  plBcee,"  and  also  even 
denominafioTuif  prayer — since  "voluntary 
prayer  neceasarlly  renects  ,  .  .  the  denomina- 
tional orlenutlon  of  each  individual." 

If  one  l>elleres  that  prayer  which  Is  both 
"voluntary'^  and  'denominational'  is  per- 
mitted m  the  schools,  and  wants  It  this  way. 
then.  ob\tously,  he  must  rwgard  the  Wylle 
amendment.  In  authorizing  only  '■non- 
denominaUonal^  prayer,  as  taking  away 
somethlrxg  which  we  now  enjoy.  But  If  one 
wants  voluntary  and  denominational  prayer 
t<:)  be  permitted,  but  believes  that  prayer 
of  any  kind  even  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer, 
is  not  now  permitted,  ttwn,  just  as  obvi- 
ously. It  would  seem,  he  will  look  upon  the 
Wylle  amendment  as  offering  some  cbange 
for  the  good 

The  paper  cites  the  1962  decision  as  saying 
ihe  First  Amendment  must  "at  least  mean 
tliat  ,  ,  .  it  16  not  part  of  the  business  of  gov- 
priunent  tn  compose  official  prayers  for  any 
grotip  of  the  American  people  to  recite  "  It 
\T  'o  be  noted  that  this  is  a  partial  statement 
ci  what.  In  the  eyes  of  the  court.  Is  pro- 
hibited: the  First  Amendment  Is  said  to 
mean  "at  least"  what  the  court  here  sets 
forth  That  the  court  regarded  more  to  be 
prohibited  titan  official  ■composing"  of  pray- 
er Is  indicated  by  the  further  statement 
that  the  'power,  prestige  and  Sn&nclal  sup- 
port of  government'  cannot  be  placed  be- 
hind rellplon-  this  might  mean  that  school 
facilities  are  nf.t  to  be  used  for  rellgtous  ex- 
err  i.nes  and  that  school  employees  are  not  to 
p  rlirlpate  with  students  In  such  exercises 
And  this  Is  Just  what  was  said  some  months 
later  when  the  .Schempp  decision  found 
religious  serMce.-  objectionable  because  "held 
in  school  buildings  under  the  supervision 
and  with  the  participation  of  teachers  em- 
ployed la  those  schools"  As  stated  In  the 
followlni?  summary  which  the  late  Senator 
IJIrkren  had  placed  In  the  Congreaslonal  Rec- 
ord (Sept   19    IfHMJi 

Not  only  did  the  Supreme  Court  In  19fl2 
und  1»«3  prohibit  religious  .servlcee  In  the 
.srhools,  where  'in  neither  ease  was  any  chlW 
compelled  to  participate":  but  since  then,  "a 
federal  court  has  ruled.  In  a  case  arising  In 
Whitestone,  New  York,  that  public  school 
teachers  cannot  even  permit  pupils  to  recite 
prayers  In  classrooms  by  themselves  and  on 
tiielr  own  initiative  "The  ."Supreme  Court 
refused  to  review  this  last  ruling  " 

Subsequent  action  by  the  high  court  has 
been  to  the  san>e  effect. 

While  professing  to  be  able  to  see  "volun- 
tary prayer-  as  permitted  by  theee  court  «le- 
cisions.  Amerloans  United  strangely  are  un- 
able to  see  It  In  the  Wylle  amendment  This 
amendment,  they  claim,  actually  would  not 
permit  voluntary"  prayer,  since  It  "doesn't 
even  mentlcm  voluntary  prayer', '■  and  would 
even  "forbid  such  prayer  It  U  all  the  more 
Improper  lor  Americans  Unltad  to  try  to 
make  something  out  of  the  absence  of  the 
word  voluntary.'  since  the  1*62  deolslon, 
which  they  Insist  permits  voluntary  prayer, 
only  use  the  word  "Toluntary"  to  say  that 
prayer  which  U  -roluntary"  is  »ol  free 
from  the  limltatlona  of  ti>e  Bitabllaliment 
Clause'  of  the  First  Ameikdnient !  But.  of 
course,  the  Wyiie  amendment  does  not  say 
that  people  are  compelled  to  pray:  and  what 
It  saya  about  the  "right  "  to  pray  must  be  un- 
derstood In  connect  ion  with  the  First  Amend- 
ments  provision  for  the  "free"  exercise  of 
religion. 

It  Is  suggested  that  there  are  sinister  oon- 
notaUoiis  in  the  amendment's  reference  to 
persons  as  lawfully  ssswrnbled  " — as  if  this 
is  somehow  a  threat  to  "freedosn  of  assem- 
bly. '  Those  lawfvUy"  assembled  are  to  be 
defiiied  lu  aooordanoe  with  the  Pint  Aaieod- 
meuis  provision  for  those  "peaceably"  as- 
sembled 

The  question   is  raised  whether  a  church 
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is  to  be  classified  as  a  "public  building." 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  pr<^>osed  amend- 
ment, Is  one  "supported  In  whole  or  In  part 
through  the  e:(pendlture  of  public  funds." 
If  so,  it  Is  argued,  the  amendntent  would 
"place  In  dire  Jeopardy  the  freedom  and  In- 
dependence of  all  churches  in  America  since 
It  implies  that  only  'nondenominatlonal' 
worship  may  lawfully  be  offered  In  public 
buildings."  And  It  is  pointed  out  that 
churches  are  classified  as  "public  buildings" 
in  the  btUIdlng  codes  and  safety  and  fire 
regulations  of  most  cities 

But  what  a  city  classifies  for  a  partlc-alar 
ptirpose  would  by  no  means  necessarily  be 
the  same  as  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
classified  In  reference  to  such  a  subject  as 
now  before  us.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  if 
churches  were  now  clas&ified  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  public  buildings  "stipported  in 
whole  or  In  part  through  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,"  then  none  of  the  churches 
could  be  In  operation.  In  the  Schempp  case 
the  court  cited  with  approra!  these  previous 
Judicial  pronouncements: 

■'The  effect  of  the  First  Amendment  to  otir 
Constitution  was  to  take  every  form  of  re- 
ligion out  of  the  realm  of  things  which  could 
directly  or  indirectly  be  made  public  busi- 
ness and  thereby  be  supported  In  whole  or  In 
part  at  taxpayers'  expense.  .  ,  .  The  Amend- 
ment's ptirpose  was  to  create  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  separation  of  the 
spheres  of  religious  activity  and  cIvU  au- 
thority by  comprehensively  forbidding  every 
form  of  public  aid  or  support  for  religion."' 

Clearly,  then,  for  the  churches  now  to 
exist  they  must,  and  do,  come  under  the 
classification  of  Institutions  »iof  "supported 
In  whole  or  In  part  at  taxpayers'  expense  " 
By  what  appears  to  be  a  rather  odd  twist, 
the  Amerloans  United  contention  Is  that  au- 
thrriEation  of  "nondenominatlonal"  rellglotis 
exercises  would  prevent  tax  support  from 
being  withheld  from  "parochtat"  scbools^— 
which  by  definition  could  hardly  be  any- 
thing other  than  denominational  This  does 
mlri  the  question  as  to  Just  what  Is  the 
■nondenominatlonal"  rellglotis  exercise  which 
the  amendment  would  permft,  and  we  shall 
pi  into  that  question  after  a  couple  of  other 
matters  are  noticed 

It  is  claimed  that  the  proposed  ajnend- 
ment  wiu  not  help  repair  the  breakdown  of 
mcraU  within  our  society  Such  provision 
for  prayer  is  described  as  "Tike  pruttlng  a 
band-aid  on  a  e»jicer"  We  shall  na<  go  Into 
the  question  of  the  objective  efficacy  of 
prayer— tiiough  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Americana  United  appear  to  be  making 
rather  pretentious  assertions  as  to  what 
might  and  might  not  be  responded  to  by 
the  Almighty  One  man  may  think  a  prayer 
of  no  value,  while  another  may  think  qxilte 
differently.  Why  must  the  latter  be  prevented 
from  aaymg  the  prayer  simply  because  It  is 
lightly  regarded  by  the  former? 

But  t.'ie  question  of  the  subjective  slgnlfl- 
oaiioe  of  prayer  needs  some  comment,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  court's  contention  m 
iMa  that  "when  the  power,  prestige  and  fi- 
nancial sujjport  cf  government  Is  placed  be- 
hlnl  a  particular  religious  belief  the  indi- 
rect c..)erclve  pressure  uptm  religious  minori- 
ties to  conform  to  the  prevailing  oAdall} 
approved  religion  Is  plain  "  Thus  the  co'urt 
oieant  that  even  tbougrb  say.  a  few  atheis- 
tic studenu  would  not  be  compelled  to  }otn 
In  a  prayer,  yet  the  governnaenfs  sanction 
of  that  prayer  in  the  classroom  would  exert 
undue  inBueivce  on  this  minority 

By  the  same  token,  when  the  machinery 
of  government,  as  now  the  case,  stipports 
the  position  of  atheists  and  others  wbo  do 
not  want  prayer  In  the  srboota.  then  "in- 
direct coercive  preosure"  is  exerted  against 
those  who  believe  that  prayer  is  tznpcrtant 
enou^  to  be  included  in  the  schoota  The 
ooun  profasB«a  that  the  poatttoa  oT  gmei  u- 
meot  toward  rellgtoD  Is  aautial — but  "neti- 
tral  you  oaanot  ba."  In  «aciu«Uic  raU«toA 
from    the   classroom,    the   government   Is    in 
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effect  inculcating  Ihe  idea  tiial  religion  Is  to 
be  Ignored  In  our  national  life  That  which 
Is  Ignored  will  easily  be  felt  to  be  Inalgnlfl- 
cant.  Oo-vernment  sanction  of  prayer  at 
least  will  not  encourage  the  youth  of  today 
to  think  that  religion  may  as  well  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

If  the  majority  of  students  want  to  have 
prayer  In  the  classroom,  why  should  they 
have  to  submit  to  the  wUl  of  a  minority  who 
not  only  do  not  want  It  for  themselves  but 
do  not  want  others  to  be  allowed  to  have 
It?  Where  a  difference  of  opinion  exist*, 
everyone  cannot  have  his  way  Should  not 
the  majority  prevail,  with,  of  course,  provi- 
sion for  one  to  be  excused  from  participating 
In  an  observance  to  which  he  cannot  con- 
scientiously consult.  Under  the  Wylle 
amendment,  nobody  would  have  to  conform 
to  the  practice  of  those  who  want  to  pray 
In  school,  whereas  as  things  now  stand.  th<j6e 
who  want  to  pray  must  conform  to  the  prac- 
tice of  those  who  do  not  want  to  pray 

The  paper  labels  it  a  ■falsehood"  to  think 
that  the  "promoters  of  this  prayer  amend- 
ment" are  primarily  interested  In  prayer  "as 
an  end  in  itself."  I  cannot  speak  for  others. 
I  can  only  say — as  one  who  lias  tried  to 
"promote"  this  amendment,  not  by  activity 
In  Washington,  but  In  North  Carolina — that 
I  resent  ar^y  assertion  or  Insinuation  tha:  my 
efforts  are  no:  motivated  by  the  prln\ary 
concern  for  prayer  as  an  end   In   itself 

Now  for  the  one  c.-ltlcLsm  of  some  merit. 
The  criticism,  t"  be  sure,  is  expressed  not 
very  clearly  or  coniUteutly.  Tlie  upshot  U 
that  the  term  "nondenomlnatlonal"  allows  of 
various  definitions  This  Is  true  for  our  lan- 
guage in  general  But  what  about  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court  and  the  Con.stUutlon? 

The  1962  decl.sirn  recognized  that  the 
prayer  sanctioned  by  New  York  was  rself 
nondenomiuallonal  in  ihai  It  referred  to  the 
fact  the  prayer  may  be  denominationally 
neutral  '  That  prayer  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  "Almighty  0(k1.  we  acknowl- 
edge our  dependence  upon  Thee,  and  we  beg 
Thy  blessings  upon  us,  our  j>arentR  our 
teachers  and  our  country  "  At  least  It  would 
be  a  gain  to  have  the  Constitution  chans^ed 
so  as  to  permit  th.Li  prayer,  or  s»j  I  feel,  for 
while  It  does  not  express  all  that  I  shouid 
desire.  It  Is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes  This 
New  York  prayer  i.s  much  like  the  religious 
sentiment  of  the  Declar.itlon  cjf  Independ- 
ence, which  Is  often  said  to  be  delsuc  '  (or 
"the  religion  of  nalure'i.  and  Its  author. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  rather  dt-istlc  Yet.  the 
«u-ch  opponent  of  deism,  John  Wltherspoon. 
signed  the  Declaration.  The  Calvlnum  i  Pres- 
byterlanlsmi  of  Wltherspoon  did  ntn  ex- 
clude the  concept  of  "nature's  Ood  '  ex- 
pressed in  the  Declaration  The  religion  of 
the  Declaration  was,  from  the  stand(x>lnt  of 
Wltherspoon.  true  as  far  as  it  went 

But  Americans  United,  while  contending 
that  "nondenomlnatlfiuaj  might  variously  be 
defined,  yet  pociUvel;  assert  that  It  la  def- 
initely defined  In  one  tense  "A  prayer  In 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  would  be  forbidden 
In  any  public  bulldirig  by  this  amendment 
No  t>asis  is  given  fur  this  assertion.  But  I 
shall  give  basis  for  maintaining  the  con- 
traiTT 

The  Coiistltutlon  must  be  interpreted  ron- 
blstently  with  Itself  The  Wylle  amendment, 
on  beconung  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
would  mean  that  any  religious  concept  au- 
thorized within  the  sphere  of  government  by 
the  Constitution  Is  to  be  claaslfled  as  "non- 
deuominatloual  '  Contrary  to  popular  claim, 
the  exlctixig  Constitution  u  not  altogether 
neutral  In  respect  to  religion :  there  la  rec- 
ognition ot  "the  year  o/  our  Lord"  which,  it 
cannot  succeasfully  be  denied,  can  only  refer 
to  Jeeus  Christ  Thus  to  this  extent  the 
United  StAtM  Constitution  U  a  CKriMttan 
document!  Thla  recognition  of  Jesua  Christ 
authorized  vltbln  tb«  sphere  ot  gorernjnent 
by  the  Constitution  would,  by  tbe  addition 
of    the    Wjrlle    amendment,    be   cUaslOed    •• 
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"nondenomlnatlonal."  Thus  prayer  in  refer- 
ence to  Jesus  Christ  as  "Our  Lord."  or  to 
the  "year"  of  His  birth,  would  be  "nonde- 
nomlnational";  otherwise,  the  Constitution 
m  one  place  would  be  authorizing  only  "non- 
denomlnatlonal" rellglotia  concepts  within 
the  sphere  of  governmient.  and  then.  Incon- 
sistently, In  another  place  would  be  authoriz- 
ing a  "denominational"  concept  within  that 
.sphere. 
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NEXON  LEADS  IN  H.^RRIS  POLL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    il-LINOlS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1,  1971 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  know 
Uiat  many  of  my  colleagues  have  been 
wonderinK  how  the  various  p<Ms  rate  the 
candidates  from  time  to  time  The  Loiii.s 
Harris  poll  in  the  Thursday.  October  28, 
1971.  Chicago  Tribune  is  herewith  at- 
tached and  I  think  would  bo  of  interest 

10  many  in  the  Congress 

THi    Harris    Analysis — Mt  skie    Fai-13 
FARTfCFR    Bkhind    Nixon 
(By    I^uls    Harris) 
Sen.  Edmund  Muskle    (D.  Me)    continues 
to  slip  In  the  polls  and  now  trails  President 
Nixon  by  12  points  In  the  latest  Harris  Sur- 
vey. In  Interviewing  completed   Oct.    1.  the 
President  leads  Muskie  by  47  to  35  per  cent 
with    Ckiv.   George    Wallace    of    Alabama   at 

11  per  cent.  A  month  earlier.  Nixon's  lead 
was  only  43-^1  per  cent,  with  Wallace  at  13 
per    cent. 

Between  September  23d  and  October  1st. 
a  cross  section  of  1.387  likely  votf^rs  18  and 
older  were  asked  queslloivs  identical  to  those 
over    the    past    two    years. 

In  the  iatt'st  results.  Nixon  ha-f  opened 
up  a  widt-r  lead  over  Mu.skie  than  at  any 
time  since  February.  IS'70  He  has  come  back 
dramatically  from  his  low  point  of  an  eight - 
point  deficit  In  April  of  this  year  Undoubt- 
edly, the  President  la  benefiting  from  hav- 
uiii  seized  the  Initiative  on  the  pivotal  issue 
..f  peace  with  his  announced  trips  to  Peking 
and  Moscow  aiid  on  the  crucial  economic 
Issue  here  at  home  with  his  wage-price 
freeze. 

Muskle's  fall  has  been  most  precipitous 
among  two  of  the  most  Independent-minded 
segments  of  the  electorate  young  people 
under  30  and  the  most  affluent  group  earn- 
ing  ♦  15,0<X)   a   year   and   over 

Both  had  been  staunch  supporters  of 
Muskle  In  earlier  surveys,  and  he  had  reg- 
istered his  gains  over  the  President  over  the 
past  year  primarily  among  tl.ese  (rroups 
Now  aniiing  young  people,  MiiKkle  is  run- 
ning no  Sjetler  than  even  and  he  has  fallen 
far  behind  Nixon  among  the  most  affluent 
and  l>ef-t  educated   voters 

Whenever  a  sharp  change  as  this  occurs, 
it  U  always  problematic  whether  it  has  been 
caused  by  an  increase  In  the  appeal  of  one 
man  or  a  decline  on  the  part  of  the  other 
In  this  situation  It  is  entirely  likely  that 
the  Nixon  upward  movement  has  been  the 
rew^lt  of  his  recent  dramatic  moves  at  home 
and  abroad  By  the  same  token  Muskle  does 
not  appiear  to  have  developed  (he  solid  ).>ase 
of  popular  appeal  to  withstand  such  a  Nixon 
olTenslve 

When  Wallace  is  eliminated  from  conten- 
tion, Nixon  holds  a  clear  10-polnt  lead  over 
Muskle  In  a  two-way  contest 

Again,  the  tumalKiut  In  the  fortunes  of 
the  t*o  men  Is  apparent  Back  In  Pebruai-y, 
on  a  two-way  •pllt,  Muskle  led  the  Republi- 
can Incumbent  by  a  48-43  per  cent  margin 
Now.  Nixon  has  reversed  the  standings  and 
has  opened  a  •ubetantlal  gap  between  htm 
and    the    Democratic    frontrunner. 
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THREAT 

TO  CIVIL  LIBKRTISSS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
October  29.  the  Washington  Kvcnmg  Star 
reported  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
i.s  currently  undertaking  thp  development 
of  regulations  designed  to  eiinimate  auto- 
matically from  their  Jobs  Federal  em- 
ployee.s  whose  beliefs  and  associations  the 
Government  dccide.s  are  "subversive." 

The  dangers  of  such  actions  are  clear. 
The  loss  of  employment  bet^ause  of 
speech,  beliefs,  and  associations  is  clear- 
ly contrary  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Con- 
.stilution  and  the  guarantees  of  the  first 
amendment. 

Yet  according  to  that  newspaper  ac- 
count, the  plan  being  contemplated  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  would  abolish 
those  legal  safeguards  now  in  effect,  and 
would  set  new  standards  which  would 
bring  dismissal  of  an  employee  If  tlic  Gov- 
ernment felt  his  continued  employment 
■would  not  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  ' 

As  a  Congressman  who  believes  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  provides  c&f.ential  safe- 
guards which  must  be  maintained  and  as 
a  member  of  thi.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  am  most  strenuously  opposed  to 
any  regulatlon-s  which  would  Jeopardize 
an  employee's  constitutional  rights 
Therefore,  on  Friday.  Ot  tober  29.  I  wrote 
to  the  Attorney  General  expressing  my 
grave  concern  in  this  matter,  callmg 
upon  him  to  insure  that  the  rights  of 
Federal  workers  not  be  abridged  by  any 
regulations  considered  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  requesting  a  full  report  on 
this  issue. 

At  this  point.  I  include  In  the  Record 
an  article  by  Joseph  Young  which  ap- 
p>eared  in  the  Washington.  D  C  .  Evening 
Star  on  October  29 
UNirro  SxATia  Move*  To  Fiex  '  Si'sviaaivis": 

Automatic  Odstxb  Calxec  rvt  in  Plan 
(By  Joeeph  Young  i 

Tlie  Nlxon  administration  Is  drafting  plans 
for  the  automatic  firing  of  all  federal  em- 
ployees who  are  members  of  any  organlza- 
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tlon  the  government  decides  ts  "subversive" 
or  •■revolutlonary-terr<Ml»t." 

The  plan  would  abollah  present  legal  safe- 
guards adopted  following  the  witchhunts  of 
the  Joseph  McCarthy  era  In  the  IQBOb  and  the 
loyalty  programs  of  the  late  10408. 

It  would  apply  to  both  "sensitive"  as  well 
as   "non-sensltlve   jobe   In   government. 

Mere  membership  in  a  group  listed  by  the 
attorney  general  as  "subversive"  Is  not  now 
grounds  to  Are  a  federal  employe.  Tlie  gov- 
ernment must  prove  that  an  employe  is  an 
"active  and  knowing"  member  of  such  en 
organization. 

The  propoeed  new  standards  would  bring 
the  dismissal  of  an  employe  If  the  govern- 
ment decided  his  continued  employment 
"would  not  promote  the  efBclency  of  the 
service." 

Apprised  of  the  administration's  propoeed 
changes,  federal  employe  union  leaders  ex- 
pressed alarm  that  this  could  result  In  a  new 
witch-hunt  In  the  federal  service 

They  also  express  concern  that  the  pro- 
posal would  mean  virtually  any  employe 
could  be  fired  on  vague  charges. 

The  union  leaders  ask  who  Is  to  deter- 
mine In  these  rapidly  changing  times  of 
social  stress  and  upheaval  which  organiza- 
tions are  "subversive"  or  "revolutionary"  and 
which  are  not? 

Federal  union  leaders  say  there  Is  a  grave 
danger  that  government  employes  belonging 
to  groups  demanding  an  end  to  the  fighting 
In  Vietnam  or  In  the  cause  of  school  and 
housing  Integration  and  other  social  issues 
would  stand  to  loee  their  Jobs  If  the  plan 
becomes  effective. 

Asst  Atty.  Oen.  Robert  C.  Mardlan,  chief 
of  the  Justice  Department's  Internal  secu- 
rity division,  referred  to  the  proposal  In  re- 
marks prepared  for  an  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission security  conference.  Mardlan  has 
also  Indicated  the  administration's  thinking 
on  the  matter  In  testimony  Ijefore  Congress 

The  Ideas  discussed  by  Mardlan  are  only 
"working  propoeals."  a  Justice  Department 
spokeaman  said  today. 

"These  proposals,"  he  said,  "are  simply 
part  of  our  current  evaluation  of  the  exist- 
ing security  system  " 

Officials  have  not  yet  decided  whether  It 
would  t«Jce  new  legislation  or  only  a  presi- 
dential order  to  put  the  proposals  Into  ef- 
fect. If  a  decision  Is  made  to  Implement 
them,  the  spokesman  added. 

In  his  r>em*rks  to  the  AEC  group,  he  de- 
scribed as  "legalism,"  federal  court  decisions 
which  oej-efuUy  clrcumacrlbed  operations  of 
Internal  security  programs. 

He  said  that  "legal  distractions  .  .  .  have 
placed  an  onerous.  If  not  ImjXMslble.  burden 
on  government  and  Induatrlal  security  offi- 
cers," and  that  the  new  standards  are  part 
of  several  propoaais  to  correct  this. 

Among  others  he  named  was  a  July  3  ex- 
ecutive order  from  PresldeJit  Nixon  author- 
ising the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  hold  hearings  and  designate  groups 
that  fail  Into  the  "subversive  '  or  "revolu- 
tionary-terrorist '  category. 

This  order  Is  under  attack  in  Ocjngress. 
There  have  been  bills  Introduced  by  Sen 
Sam  Ervin,  D-N  C .  to  bar  use  of  federal 
funds  to  enforce  the  order. 

Mardlan  argued  that  evaluating  the  mem- 
bership in  groups  "dedicated  to  revolution- 
ary-terrorist" principles  would  offer  a  "more 
realistic  '   test   than   preeetit  stamdards. 

Mardlan  argued  that  government  agencies 
should  be  able  to  fire  employees  If  member- 
ship in  an  offending  group  would  diminish 
his  agency's  efficiency 

Mardlan  added  that  "the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  would  .  .  .  agree  that  persona 
who  are  knowing  memban"  of  suuh  groups 
'should  not  be  employed  in  eveci  non-aenal- 
tive  positions,  not  simply  because  they  are 
disloyal,    but    beoaujte    such    people    are    not 
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likely  to  Improve  the  delivery  of  governmen- 
tal services  of  a  government  system  they  are 
trying  to  destroy," 

Queried  by  Jared  Stout  of  the  Ne'whouee 
News  Service  as  to  which  addlUonal  organi- 
zations would  be  named  as  subversive  or 
which  kind  of  activities  by  federal  employees 
would  be  regarded  as  subversive  or  revolu- 
tionary-terrorist, Justice  Department  spokes- 
men declined  to  do  so. 

A  Justice  Department  sf>okesman  said  the 
propoeed  plan  could  take  the  form  of  either 
legislation  or  a  presidential  executive  order. 


A  SHOT  HEARD  ROUND  THE 
WORLD 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANia 

or    VIBCIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIXTS 

Monday,  November  1.  1971 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  decision  by  the  United  Nations  to 
seat  Cotnmunist  China  and  expel  Na- 
tionalist China  may  well  hAve  ramifi- 
cations beyond  those  anticipated  by  our 
former  friends  who  were  so  Jubilantly 
celebrating  the  event  on  October  25. 
Even  though  tension  had  been  moimt- 
Ing  for  some  time  over  how  the  United 
Nations  would  resolve  the  question  of  the 
"two  Chinas."  the  final  tally  of  votes 
on  the  Albanian  resolution  was  indeed 
a  "shot  heard  'round  the  world" — to 
borrow  a  phrase  rooted  deep  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

I  feel  those  words  describe  appropri- 
ately the  effect  which  that  action  will 
have  in  the  years  ahead.  Those  mem- 
ber nations  whose  representativea  be- 
haved In  such  an  undignified  manner 
will  have  their  Joy  tempered,  I  believe, 
by  the  repercussions  of  that  irrespon- 
sible vote.  Already,  sentiment  has  swelled 
in  the  Nation  and  in  the  Congress  to 
alter  U.S.  participation  In  that  body. 
Some  Members  advocate  XJS.  withdraw- 
al from  the  United  Nations;  others  favor 
a  reduction  of  our  contribution  to  that 
body. 

I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
nature  and  extent  of  our  participation  in 
the  UJ*.  Certainly,  there  is  Justification 
for  some  burden -sharing.  Aooordingly,  I 
have  Joined  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Introduce  legislation  which 
would  require  that,  for  any  calendar 
year  after  1971,  this  Nation's  contribu- 
tion to  the  budget  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  be  limited  to  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  budget  of  the 
U.N.  and  its  agencies  as  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  bears  to  the 
total  population  of  the  U.N.'s  member 
states. 

For  entirely  too  long,  the  United 
States  has  shouldered  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  American  taxpayers  have  rescued 
the  organization  from  banJcruptcy  time 
and  time  again.  For  instance,  for  fis- 
cal 1971,  the  United  States  assessment 
on  a  p>er  capita  basis,  amounted  to  8 
times  the  amount  paid  by  the  Russians. 
2'i  times  that  paid  by  the  Fr«ich.  and 
and  1  '^  times  the  United  Kingdom's  oon- 
trlbution.      Furthermore,      the     United 
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states  contributes  almost  twice  as  much 
to  the  XJH.  as  the  Russians;  yet  Rus- 
sia— by  an  amazing  tactic,  has  three 
votes  in  actuality;  whereas  the  United 
States  has  one.  There  seems  to  be  no 
Justice. 

In  admitting  Mainland  China,  the 
United  Nations  has  violated  its  own 
Charter;  the  objectives  and  goals  of  the 
organization  have  been  compromised. 
The  American  Legion,  long  known  for 
its  commitment  to  the  principle  of  free- 
dom, has  expressed  "profpund  dissatis- 
faction and  disappointment"  at  the 
United  Nations'  decision.  The  response 
of  this  organization  parsillels  my  own 
feelings;  therefore,*  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  fine  statement  of  the  American 
Legion  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
The  Amxeican  Legion  Na'honal  Commanded 

ExpsEssEs    Lecion    IJissATisrACTioN    WrrK 

Untted    Nations   Action    dj    Siatinc    Red 

China — Expellxno  Taiwan 

■Washington,  DC. — The  American  Legion 
National  Commander,  John  H.  Oelger.  of  De« 
Plalnes,  Illinois,  today  expreesed  the  "pro- 
found dissatisfaction  and  disappointment"  of 
his  organization  with  the  UN  action  yes- 
terday recognizing  Communist  China,  and 
expelling  the  Republic  of  China  from  the 
world  body.  The  full  text  of  Gelger's  state- 
ment follows : 

"On  behalf  of  the  nearly  four  mUllon 
members  of  The  American  Legion,  Its  Atix- 
lUary  and  affiliated  organizations,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  express  my  most  profound  disap- 
pointment and  dissatisfaction  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  yesterday  to  admit  Communist 
China  to  the  world  body  and  to  expel  the  Re- 
public of  China  The  American  Legion  haa 
adamantly  oppoeed  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  UN  and  supported  the 
Republic  of  China  as  the  sole  leglUmate  rep- 
resentative of  all   of  China  in  that  body 

"We  are  shocked  that  the  UN  has  deemed 
it  appropriate  to  seat  Chinese  Communist 
representatives  who  have  seldom  upheld  the 
principles  upton  which  the  United  Nations 
was  founded.  'We  are  appalled  that  ttoe  Gen- 
eral Assembly  voted  also  to  expel  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  which  has  consistently  upheld 
the  Charter  and  which  has  made  many  val- 
uable contributions  to  peace  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  developing  nations  throughout 
the  world  I  am  convinced  this  action  by  the 
UN  General  Assembly  can  only  damage  the 
reputation  and  effectlveneas  of  the  world 
organization  and  all  Its  agencies" 

"This  nation  remains  firmly  committed  by 
treaty  to  the  defense  of  the  Republic  of 
China  against  aggression  from  Communist 
China  Our  government  must  continue  to  live 
up  to  this  commitment  and  we  shall  watch 
very  closely  to  see  that  there  Is  no  weaken- 
ing of  our  reeolve  to  do  so.  I  believe  that  our 
government  leaders  must  now  consider  very 
seriously  a  substantial  Increase  in  military 
assistance  to  the  defensive  forces  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cluna,  and  that  we  must  enhance 
our  own  military  capability  in  that  area  to 
deter  pKioslble  aggression  I  am  convinced 
that  the  UN  actions  yesterday  have  en- 
couraged Communist  China  in  the  belief  that 
It  can  feel  free  to  seize  TlUwan  by  force. 
We  must  fH«vent  that  tragedy  at  all  costs. 

"Regarding  the  United  Nations  Itself,  we 
of  The  American  Legion  are  now  evaluating 
America's  relatlonsiilps  with  Uiat  organisa- 
tion and  will  formulate  new  Legion  policies 
toward  it.  While  I  do  not  neoeaearUy  feel  that 
a  retaliatory  cut  in  United  States  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  is  any  answ«f 
to  the  problem.  I  do  teal  that  a  thorough- 
going revision  of  UN  structuree  and  proce- 
dures is  necessary  at  this  time 
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"In  the  1971  National  Convention.  The 
American  Legion  announced  Its  support  (or 
President  Nixon's  visit  to  mainland  China 
In  tbe  interaats  at  seeking  peace  and  reduc- 
ing tensions.  W*  continue  to  support  tbe 
visit  but  we  urge  the  President  again  not  to 
lake  any  steps  that  would  in  any  way  alter 
our  existing  political,  economic  and  military 
relationships  with  the  Republic  of  China  or 
otherwise  damage  Taiwan's  national  In- 
tereat*.- 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  an  editorial  on  the  same  sub- 
ject which  appeared  in  the  Lynchburg 
News  in  my  State  of  Virginia  This  excel- 
lent expression  needs  no  elaboration  by  a 
•second  party. 

The  article  follows;   1 

TH«  DAT  THE  U.N    Dim 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  the  editor  of  thl.s 
newspaper  wrote  an  essay  lauding  the  Idea  of 
the  new  United  Nations  which  won  Qrst  prize 
at  Lynchburg  CoUege.  Presh  from  the  searing 
experiences  of  World  War  II.  he  went  hook. 
line  and  sinker  for  the  Idealistic  rhetoric  and 
language  surrounding  the  creation  of  the 
VH.  WUhln  a  decade  he  was  disillusioned, 
but  he  still  held  to  a  forlorn  hope  for  this 
organization  which  promised  so  much  and 
which  oould.  If  properly  and  honorably  uti- 
lized, blur  the  tensions  of  nationalism  and 
pave  the  way  for — If  not  peace,  then  the  ab- 
sence of  global  conflict.  Few  things  scar  a 
naan  as  deeply  as  the  betrayal  of  a  dream. 
Time  and  again  the  UJfJ  betrayed  that  dream 
by  deviating  from  Its  Charter  and  purpose. 
On  Monday  of  this  week— Oct.  25.  1971  — 
seventy-sU  nations  ruthlessly  betrayed  that 
Charter  and  for  ail  practical  purposes  trans- 
formed the  UJ*.  into  an  organization  repre- 
senting their  special  interests.  It  Is  no  longer 
a  world  organisation,  but  represents  the  Com- 
munist power  bloc  and  Its  satellites,  fellow- 
travelers  and  hangers-on 

Under  lU  Charter,  the  UN  cannot  expel  a 
member  nation  except  for  violations  of  tha' 
Charter.  But  it  expelled  the  Repiibllc  of 
China,  a  founding  member,  which  has  never 
violated  the  Charter 

Under  Its  Charter,  the  UN.  cannot  admit 
a  member  which  does  not  subscribe  to  the 
principles  of  tbe  Charter  But  it  admitted  the 
Communist  Government  of  China  which  has 
refused  to  abide  by  Charter  principles  and 
codes  of  conduct  and  considers  Itself  not 
bound  by  them — a  government  which  has 
consistenUy  refused  UN  membership  and 
has  never  formally  applied. 

Under  Its  Charter,  the  U.N  cannot  inter- 
fere m  the  internal  affairs  of  a  nation.  It 
has  betrayed  that  principle  many  times,  but 
on  Monday  It  took  unto  itself  the  power  to 
determine  what  goveriunent  shall  represent 
a  nation. 

It  expelled  a  government  representing  14 
million  people — a  nation  larger  than  ai;  b\ii 
a  handful  of  the  U  N  members  And  the  ac- 
tion was  taken,  largely,  by  nations  ruled  by 
dlctatorehlps.  military  and  political  They.  In 
effect   voted  for  one  of  their  kind. 

And  they  did  so  with  the  most  abtislve  lan- 
guage toward  those  nations  which  dared  to 
defend  the  Charter  and  the  Kepublic  of 
China. 

The  United  States,  represented  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  Richard  Nixon,  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  betrayal  The  President 
signified  that  Red  China  would  be  welcome 
In  the  UN  when  he  sought  an  Invitation 
to  visit  that  country  The  U  N.  realistically 
took  that  to  mean  that  Mr  Nixon  would 
not  sertotMly  object.  If  he  would  object  at 
all.  to  the  seating  of  the  Communist  regime 
as  the  "legitimate"  rxilers  of  their  enslaved 
pe<->ple 

TTils  was  admitted  by  the  Pakistani  am- 
bassador who  voted  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Republic  Said  he:  "I  would  like  to  acknowl- 
edge that  President  Nixon's  new  policy  con- 
tributed to  the  victory." 
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Even  so.  tbe  Klxon  Administration  oould 
exercise  its  veto  In  tbe  Security  CouncU  to 
block  the  Oeneral  Assembly  action.  But  Rich- 
ard Nixon  la  going  to  Peking.  He  Is  not 
likely  to  veto  Ita  admlSBloB  Into  tbe  U.N.  on 
the  eve  of  his  trip. 

One  gets  the  Impression  that  tbe  U.S. 
insistence  on  "two  Chinas  ' — the  admission 
of  Peking  while  retaining  Republic  member- 
ship— only  .served  as  an  elaborate  snnoke- 
screen  to  cover  up  Mr  Nixon's  decision  not 
to  oppose  Red  China  membership — and  to 
sacrifice  the  Republic  If  need  be  Peking  has 
maintained  all  along  that  it  would  not  ac- 
cept membership  as  long  as  the  Republic 
remained  in  the  U.N, 

Henceforth,  membership  In  the  UN.  will 
depend  upon  those  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist club  and  their  followers  who  have  Ig- 
nored the  Charter  and  its  prtnciplea  and 
taken  unto  themselves  the  authority  to  de- 
termine who  shall  qualify  for  membership — 
and  which  government  shall  represent  a 
nation. 

These  nations  have  turned  this  last  hope 
for  peace  and  jiustlce  into  an  Instruinent  of 
repression. 

Their  vote  represented  the  pragmatic  worst 
In  human  nature— Its  willingness  to  sacrifice 
principles  and  Ideals  for  expediency.  Their 
vote  represented  a  denial  of  human  rights. 
It  was  a  ruthless  betrayal  of  the  highest 
Ideals  of  humanity,  for  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  eventually  most  pay  a  fearful  price. 

Their  final  gesture  was  fitting:  when  the 
Republic  of  China  refused  to  take  part  In 
thl."!  betrayal  and  walked  out  before  the  final 
vote,  those  nations  which  betrayed  it — 
applauded.' 

Applauded  their  own  duplicity  and  deg- 
radation. 
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THE  STILL  SLUGGISH  ECONOMY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVE-S 

Monday,  November  l,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite ofllcial  pronouncements  from  the 
While  House,  the  stati.stics  fail  to  prove 
that  1972  will  be,  as  President  Nixon 
said,  a  "very  good  year  "  The  press  is 
reporting  that  inflation  has  not  been 
stopped.  In  New  York  last  ■a-eek.  the 
Times  reported  that  meat  prices  went  up. 
The  economy  is  still  sluggish,  and  the 
rate  of  imemployment  has  not  declined. 

Except  for  automobile  sales,  consumer 
spending  has  not  risen  noticeably.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Business  Council  a  week 
ago.  two  corporation  officials  said  the  in- 
vestment credit  would  Improve  profits 
but  would  not  add  to  employment  or  the 
gross  national  product 

As  Hobart  Rowen  in  the  Washington 
Post  wrote  last  week,  tlie  new  economic 
program  must  have  more  than  the  illu- 
sion of  stimulus  to  improve  the  econ- 
omy. The  policy,  to  be  truly  efifective. 
must  create  jobs,  must  reduce  prices, 
and  must  expand  the  economy.  Until 
that  occurs,  there  will  not  be  much  pro- 
gress. At  this  time.  I  insert  Mr.  Rowen  s 
article  in  the  Record: 

CrOAi,."j      Bi-nBiNO      Nixon  ;      Tutao      Qt'AKTiSi 

Economy   "Just  Plaim  Dismal  " 

(By  Hobart  Rowen > 

The  performance  of  the  US  economy  In 
the  July-September  quarter  was  Just  plain 
dismal,  although  tbe  Nixon  administration 
hasn't  lost  Its  Ulent  for  de-emphaslzlng  bad 
news. 


According  to  the  Commerce  Department's 

o.tlriai  data  the  Gross  National  Product 
roee  by  a  rate  of  only  tlS.O  billion,  or  6.3  per 
cent,  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
$1,060  billion. 

Since  more  than  half  the  gain  was  due  to 
inflation,  the  real  rate  of  growth  was  only 
2  9  per  cent  or  well  below  the  4  per  cent 
rate  that  the  economy  needs  to  keep  up  with 
the  steady  growth  In  the  labor  force;  any- 
thing leas  simply  assures  higher  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  cnimb  of  satisfaction  that  the  admin- 
istration economists  wrung  out  of  the  poor 
3rd  quarter  picture  was  that  tbe  ONP  "de- 
flHtor  " — tiie  best  measure  of  Inflation  In  Uie 
economy  as  a  whole — dropped  to  3  3  per 
cent  from  4  per  cent  In  the  3ivd  quarter. 

But  the  hard  real  significance  of  the  GNP 
numbers  Is  that  the  progress  ol  the  US 
economy  in  moving  out  ol  tiie  lS>61>-70  reces- 
sion Is  not  satisfactory. 

It  Is  not  Just  tbe  certainty  that  the  GNP 
wUl  bit  only  about  •1.050  blUlon  for  the 
year  as  a  whole,  and  not  the  administra- 
tion's extravagant  $1,065  billion  forecast, 
that  bad  long  since  been  foredoomed. 

The  problem  Is  that  unless  the  economy  is 
pvished  forward  with  more  vigorous  ste(>e, 
recent  ebullient  forecasts  (such  as  Walter 
Heller's)  that  GNP  In  1972  will  increase  by 
$100  billion  or  so  may  also  become  candi- 
dates for  the  aah-heap.  None  of  Heller's 
Democratic  colleagues  have  gotten  out  on 
that  limb  with  him. 

Let  us  stop  and  recall  for  a  nioment  the 
rationale  behind  the  price  freeze  and  the 
Phase  II  of  the  wage-price  controls  program 
that  will  begin  on  November  14. 

The  argument  has  been  tliat  an  "incomes 
policy" — vaguely  defined  as  some  sort  of 
wage-price  limits -was  needed  because' 

1  There  was  a  unique  combination  of  un- 
employment and  Inflation  (stagflation  Is  the 
word  used  by  some)  that  classic  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  had  failed  to  control. 

2  In  order,  thus,  to  control  inflation  while 
exparidlng  economic  activity  (so  as  to  create 
more  Jobs )  wages  and  prices  would  have  to 
be  held  down  by  the  government  order 

3  With  a  wage-pnice  control  network  In 
effect,  expansionary  moves  to  "get  the  econ- 
omy moving  again"  could  safely  be  under- 
taken. 

Meanwhile,  while  offlclsl  Washington  has 
been  pre-occupled  with  establishing  the  ma- 
chinery for  a  Pay  Board  imd  Price  Commis- 
sion, the  expansionary  phase  of  the  program 
Is  still  stuck  In  the  congreaelonal  mill  And 
the  efTectlveness  of  the  key  measure — the  7 
per  cent  Investment  credit — Is  highly  debat- 
able, luasn.uch  as  the  economy  Is  operating 
substantially  under  capacity. 

The  key  indicators  at  the  moment  are  not 
terribly  encouraging  about  the  future  Auto- 
mobile sales,  it  Is  true,  have  risen  sharply, 
but  largely  stimulated  by  the  prospective  re- 
peal of  the  7  per  cent  excise  tax.  The  auto 
.sector,  in  fact,  dominated  whatever  minimal 
eains  there  were  in  the  3rd  quarter. 

Consumer  .spending  generally  hasn't  shown 
the  respon.se  hoped — namely,  a  broad-scale 
advance  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
price  controls  would  put  a  lid  on  inflation 

At  the  Business  Council  meeting  a  week 
ago  in  Hot  Springs,  the  estinrjates  of  the 
economy  for  1973  were  anything  but  ebulli- 
ent Two  of  the  leading  corporation  officials 
in  the  country  said  flatly  that  the  investment 
crptllt-mlght  Improve  the  profits  picture  In 
1972,  but  not  Jobs  or  the  ONP 

Ralph  Lazarus,  a  keen  analyst  of  consumer 
trends,  finds  the  Individual  keeping  a  tight 
hold  on  his  wallet  while  looking  for  real  bar- 
gains in  terms  of  quality.  The  head  of  Feder- 
ated Department  Stores.  Inc  .  Lazarus  said 
that  an  additional  $20  to  $30  bUllon  in  pur- 
chasing power  could  be  released  "U  reason- 
able consumer  confidence"  were  reetored 
This  wwild  require.  L4kzarus  siild.  "greater 
determination  on  the  part  of  business,  labor 
and  government. " 
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And  although  tbe  average  person  (unless 
he  depends  a  great  deal  on  Imported  goods 
or  does  much  travel  abroad)  Is  leas  aware  oC 
the  international  implications  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
New  Economic  Policy,  the  threat  of  a  world- 
wide recession  triggered  by  a  trade  war  may 
t>e  beginning  to  sift  Into  consumer  conscious- 
ness. 

Many  officials,  notably  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Arthur  F.  Bums,  had  been  count- 
ing on  a  psychological  lift  from  the  price 
freeze:  if  btislneeamen  and  consumers  were 
convinced  that  the  cycle  of  Inflationary  ex- 
pectations was  finally  broken,  then  they 
would  spend  their  money  freely. 

But  there  Is  so  much  uncertainty  about  the 
form  and  the  power  of  the  Pay  Board  and  the 
Price  Commission,  so  much  a  wait-and-see 
attitude,  that  both  businessmen  and  the 
average  consumer  seem  uneasy.  The  conces- 
sions won  by  George  Meany  and  the  other 
labor  leaders,  and  the  failure  so  far  to  estab- 
lish a  wage  yardstick,  seem  to  have  convinced 
Wall  Street  that  while  corporate  prices  may 
t>e  pinned  down,  wages  will  be  controlled  with 
a  loosely-woven  sieve. 

This,  of  course,  would  be  a  disaster:  there 
Is  widespread  support,  among  ordinary  citi- 
zens, for  controlling  oul-slze  wages  and 
prices.  The  business  community  and  ordinary 
citizen  were  way  ahead  of  Mr  Nixon  on  this 
one.  and  it  will  be  a  shame  if  his  long-delayed 
action  now  loees  its  Impetus  A  tough  pro- 
gram Is  needed  to  make  the  thing  work. 

Politicians  are  well  aware  that  the  econo- 
my— Jobs  and  prices — has  supplanted  Viet- 
nam as  the  key  Issue  for  next  year  Mr.  Nixon, 
when  he  moved  to  freeze  wages  and  prices, 
and  "float"  the  dollar,  converted,  in  a  single 
stroke,  what  had  been  a  minus"  Issue  for 
him  to  a  potential  plus  But  to  get  votes 
on  tie  economic  Issue,  he  has  to  produce  re- 
sults, m  terms  of  lower  prices,  reduced  un- 
employment, and  growth  in  the  economy  80 
far,  those  real  goals  of  his  NEP  have  eludert 
him. 


OPPOSITION  TO  TITLE  X  OF  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTB 

Monday,  November  l.  1971 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  an- 
nounced on  the  floor  last  Wednesday  my 
intention  to  ofifer  an  amendment  to  the 
.-^ex  discrimination  provisions  of  title  X 
of  the  higher  education  bill.  H.R.  7248. 
My  amendment  will  exempt  the  under- 
graduate admission  policies  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  from  the  pro- 
vLsions  of  title  X. 

I  am  offering  my  amendment  becau.se 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  regulate  the  ratio  of 
sexes  within  our  undergraduate  institu- 
tions. It  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  us  to  Inject  tlie  Federal  Government 
into  the  internal  administration  of  pri- 
vate institutions,  and  would  create  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  autonomy  of  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  and  the 
American  higher  education  system  as 
we  know  it. 

Since  announcing  my  intention,  I  have 
received  support  from  numerous  Institu- 
tions and  associations.  In  addition.  I  have 
noted  several  editorials  exposing  the  pro- 
visions of  title  X  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  Washington  Poat.  For  the  Informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert some  of  the  letters  I  have  received 
and  the  editorials  I  have  noted  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord: 
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HAKVAko  Umvxasnr. 
Cambridge,  Mau.,  November  1,   1971. 
Hon.  John   N.  EaLKNSORH, 
U.S.   Houxe   0/   Repreaentativea, 
Woihington.  D.C. 

DxAK  Ma.  BaLXN«oaN :  In  response  to  your 
request,  I  am  writing  to  express  tbe  views 
of  Harvard  University  In  regard  to  Section 
1001  of  Title  X  of  H.R.  7248.  We  oppose 
this  section  In  Its  present  form  for  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  below. 

Although  Increased  Federal  aid  to  higher 
education  will  be  vital  In  years  to  come,  many 
university  officials  are  gravely  concerned  that 
such  assistance  will  bring  restrictions  that 
win  unwisely  Impair  the  essential  autonomy 
of  their  Institutions.  In  contrast  with  the 
situation  in  many  other  countries,  our  sys- 
tem of  higher  education  has  benefited  greatly 
from  Its  diversity  and  from  the  autonomy 
given  to  Individual  Institutions  In  matters  of 
educational  policy.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to 
depart  from  this  tradition  and  encumber 
Federal  aid  with  restrictions  which  Impose 
uniform  requirements  on  matters  of  edu- 
cational policy  unless  such  requirements  are 
so  Imperative  as  to  leave  no  room  for  honest 
debate  or  difference  of  opinion.  The  very 
fact  Section  1001  entirely  exempts  Institu- 
tions of  student  bodies  substantially  of  a 
Elngle-sex  suggests  that  the  principal  of 
equal  admissions  does  not  satisfy  this  stand- 
ard. We  will  suggest  below  some  further 
reasons  why  the  requirement  would  not  be 
beneficial  for  an  Institution  such  as  Har- 
vard. 

1  Effect  on  Harvard.  The  potential  effect 
on  Harvard  University  stems  from  one  aspect 
of  the  University:  undergraduate  education 
in  Harvard  College  All  of  Harvard's  graduate 
schools  admit  women  on  a  non -discrimina- 
tory basis,  and  have  done  so  for  a  number 
of  years. 

On  the  undergraduate  level,  however,  a 
fivstem  of  coordinate  education  between  Har- 
vard and  Radcllffe  College  has  evolved  over 
the  years.  RadcllfTe  is  a  separate  corporate 
entity  and  operates  Its  own  admissions  pro- 
gram for  women,  but  by  agreement  with 
Radcllffe.  Harvard  undertakes  to  provide  the 
educational  system  for  women  who  are  ad- 
mitted by  Radcllffe.  It  Is  not  clear  whether 
Section  1001  wovild  effect  this  coordinate 
education  program;  for  the  purposes  of  this 
letter  we  will  assume  It  does. 

The  critical  problems  for  Harvard  are  pri- 
marily financial  and  educational.  If  women 
were  added  in  very  large  numbers  without 
decreasing  the  number  of  men.  substantial 
costs  would  be  Incurred  In  housing  addi- 
tional students  and  In  providing  the  financial 
aid.  teaching  personnel,  medical  and  athletic 
facilities,  etc..  required  to  accommodate 
them.  In  addition.  It  Is  quite  likely  that 
students  and  faculty  will  object  to  the  ad- 
verse educational  effect  of  such  a  large  in- 
crease In  the  size  of  the  undergraduate  body 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  larger  numbers  of 
women  were  admitted  with  compensating  re- 
ductions In  the  number  of  men,  the  Uni- 
versity would  run  educational  and  financial 
risks  of  a  different  kind.  Since  women  have 
been  much  less  Inclined  than  men  to  concen- 
trate In  the  sciences,  a  heavy  substitution  of 
women  for  men  might  under-utUlze  our  sci- 
ence faculties  and  require  expensive  addi- 
tions to  our  factilty  and  staff  In  already 
crowded  departments  In  the  humanities  and 
social  sclencea. 

In  tbe  longer  run,  there  may  be  an  even 
more  serious  risk  of  substantially  Impairing 
the  level  of  alumni  support  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Although  Federal  support  has  been  and 
wlU  oonUnue  to  be  vital,  Harvard's  quality 
as  an  InsUtution  will  continue  to  be  heavUy 
dependent  on  private  support.  Sixty  percent 
of  all  alumni  gift*,  which  amounted  to  W1.6 
million  last  year,  to  tbe  Vnlvertity  (not 
merely  the  College)  are  attributable  to  Harv- 
ard College  alumni.  Tbe  available  evidence 
seems  to  suggest  that  alumni  support  their 
university  to  a  degree  far  In  excess  of  alum- 
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nae  For  example,  Harvard  alumni  contribute 
to  Annual  Olvlng  at  a  per  capita  rate  over 
four  times  that  of  Radcllffe  graduates  and 
large  disparities  are  also  evident  at  other 
private  universities  Although  some  may 
think  it  desirable  to  have  Important  Is-sues 
turn  on  such  financial  considerations  and 
others  may  argue  that  different  trends  will 
emerge  In  the  future,  the  fact  remains  that 
Harvard — together  with  other  private  uni- 
versities— confronts  a  most  precarious  finan- 
cial future  Harvard  has  already  added  to  Its 
present  burdens  by  assuming  a  deficit  at 
Radcllffe  that  currently  exceeds  $000,000  per 
year  While  this  step  was  highly  desirable, 
and  even  necessary,  we  find  It  very  difficult 
not  to  oppose  any  policy  that  would  bring 
substantial  new  burdens  and  thus  Jeopardize 
the  welfare  of  future  generations  of  Harvard 
and  Radcllffe  students  as  well  as  the  faculty 
and  employees  of  the  University 

2  Broader  Effect  It  is  likely  that  Harvard 
would  not  be  the  only  institution  that  wotild 
face  serious  financial  and  education  prob- 
lems. But  more  generally,  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy It  does  not  seem  sensible  for  the  Congress 
to  take  a  definitive  stance  on  coeducation. 
Tliis  question,  at  least  for  the  time  being  and 
at  the  undergraduate  level,  should  be  left  to 
the  individual  Institutions  to  decide  Over 
the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  change  and  experimentation  But  very  few. 
if  any,  educators  think  that  they  know  all 
the  answers. 

Section  1001  would  Impose  an  answer.  It 
says.  In  effect.  Institutions  must  be  either 
substantially  single  aex  or  completely  equal 
It  says  that  if  an  institution  is  single  sex  and 
wants  to  try  coeducation.  It  must  then  be- 
come Irrevocably  coeducational  and  move  to 
complete  equality  In  admission  of  both  sexes 
Obviously  some  Institutions  that  might  wish 
to  begin  admitting  students  of  the  opposite 
sex  will  feel  seriously  inhibited  if  they  can- 
not move  in  this  direction  without  com- 
mitting themselves  to  such  a  massive  shift 
in  the  composition  cf  their  student  body. 
Section  1001  expresses  a  certainty  of  knowl- 
edge that  does  not  exist  and  severely  inhibits 
change  and  experimentation 

Further,  problems  may  well  arise  In  the 
administration  of  Section  1001  Equality  in 
admitting  students  is  not  a  matter  suscepti- 
ble of  easy  demonstration  especially  in  insti- 
tutions where  many  factors  other  than  grade 
points,  averages,  and  test  scores  are  taken 
Into  account.  Government  officials  could 
thus  be  led  to  engage  In  increasingly  detailed 
review  and  regfulatlon  of  admissions 

Quite  apart  from  the  specific  problems  in- 
herent in  Section  1001.  we  would  emphasize 
once  again  the  dangers  Involved  In  efforts  by 
the  Federal  government  to  shape  the  educa- 
tional policies  at  colleges  and  universities. 
Almost  all  colleges  and  universities  are  head- 
ing toward  financial  difficulty  and  only  rarely 
can  an  institution  remain  competitive  if  It 
refuses  Federal  aid  while  other  institutions 
accept  it  As  a  result  it  is  no  answer  to  say 
that  Section  1001  Imjxwes  no  requirements. 
In  fact,  it  places  very  heavy  pressure  on  in- 
stitutions of  higher  ieamlng  t.o  abide  by  Its 
terms  in  order  to  qualify  for  assistance  and 
thus  tends  to  Impose  uniform  requirements 
and  an  essential  function  of  our  universities 
This  is  not  the  last  time  that  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  regulate  the  activities  of  col- 
leges and  universities  We  strongly  urge  you 
to  consider  what  this  tendency  will  mean 
for  the  qualities  of  diversity,  experimenta- 
tion Bind  autonomy  that  we  have  encouraged 
in  the  past. 

Sincerely, 

Choi.m  U.  Dalt. 

Smith  CoLxxax, 
ATorthompfon.  Moms. 
Bon.  Bdwasd  M    Kxnnb>t, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Mt  Dxaanr  Skkatoi  Kekkkdt  :  I  am  writ- 
ing to  express  my   concern  with  rempecx  to 
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SecUon  1001  of  TlUe  X  of  HJl.  7348  Inaofw 
as  this  section  would  apply  to  the  admlsslun 
puUcies  of  undergraduate  colleges,  I  do  not 
UuiUc  U  would  be  sound  legialatlon  and  I 
a:>k  your  support  In  opposing  itw 

Aj.  you  know,  SecUon  1001  would  deny 
rjderal  fluanclal  assistance  to  Institutions  of 
hiKher  education  that  excluded  persons  from 
participating  on  the  basu  of  sex  Certain 
exceptions  are  made,  Including  one  excepting 
an  educational  lu&tUuUon  in  which  substan- 
tially all  of  the  students  are  uf  the  same  sex. 
AlUiough  Smith  College  has  a  few  men  liv- 
ing on  campus  as  guest  students  aiKl  a  s<:>nie- 
what  larger  number  taking  individual  courses 
as  visitors  from  neighboring  colleges,  the 
proportion  of  men  In  our  courses  Is  quite 
small  and  no  men  are  a<lmitted  a>>  caivdidatea 
for  the  uiulcrgraduate  degree  Therefore, 
Snillfi  College  would  not  be  directly  aflected 
by   Section    1001. 

Nouetheleaa.  I  beileve  that  SecUon  1001.  If 
it  became  law,  would  be  harmful  to  the  best 
InteresU  of  those  It  Is  designed  to  pmtecl 
There  are   two  principle  reasons  for  this 

First,  it  has  by  ru>  nieana  been  demon- 
strated that  any  one  form  of  education  Is 
best  for  all  studenu.  On  the  contrary.  It  is 
widely  held  that  there  should  be  a  variety 
of  options  open  to  students.  With  respect  U> 
the  txklance  between  the  sexes,  this  variety 
should  include  various  alternatives  ranging 
all  the  way  from  slngle-.sex  institutions  to 
parUclpaUon  by  both  sexes  in  only  a  part 
of  the  college's  program  to  full  coeducation 
To  meet  the  needs  of  students  of  diflering 
preferences  and  temperament  and  to  provide 
that  variety  of  Institutions  that  will  permit 
experimentation  as  to  the  best  ways  in  which 
the  goal  of  equality  t>elween  the  sexes  can 
be  achieved  in  American  stKiety.  it  is  Im- 
portant that  the  intermediate  options  t>e- 
tween  single-sex  institutions  and  fvUly  co- 
educailonai  ones  be  possible  It  is  precisely 
these  opUons  that  Seition  1001  would  strike 
down.  In  so  doing.  It  would  impoverl.sh 
American  education  and  American  i«K.-lety. 

The  second  principal  reason  that  I  urge 
your  opposition  to  Section  1001  la  that  it 
would  tend  to  have  a  deielerlou.s  eHect  on 
women's  colleges,  which  are  the  very  institu- 
tions that  have  been  established  u>  provide 
for  women  educational  opportunities  equal 
to  tbc«e  available  to  men  and  to  prepare  and 
encourage  women  to  participate  fully  In 
American  society  If  coeducational  colieges. 
including  those  that  were  formerly  for  men. 
are  required  within  a  .stated  number  of  years 
to  abandon  consideration  ol  sex  when  select- 
ing candidate*  for  admission,  as  Section  1001 
would  require,  one  effect  might  be  to  cause 
some  students  who  would  otherwise  attend 
women's  colleges,  and  for  whom  the  women's 
colleges  would  actually  be  the  most  bene- 
ficial educational  environment,  to  attend  a 
ooadiicational  institution.  This  would  i>e  a 
disservice  both  to  such  individual  Ktudeuts 
and  to  the  women  »  colleges  as  a  group 

In  fiimmajy  I  feel  that  Sectlun  H>01  of 
Title  X  of  HJi.  7248.  as  it  refers  to  under- 
graduate admissions,  should  not  be  passed 
because  of  Its  prospective  negative  effect  on 
the  richness  and  variety  of  American  higher 
education  and  on  the  colleges  most  expressly 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  position 
of  women. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

TUOMLAS  C.  Menockilaxx. 

TsuE   Ui*TVT»srrT. 
New  Jiaven.  Conn  .  October  2S,  1971. 
Hon    John  N    E«i.ei«bo«w. 
House  Ogice  Building, 
Washtngtan,  D  C 

Deas  M«  Eai.«»Bo«r:  I  write  In  connection 
with  the  pending  higher  educaUon  author- 
ization bill,  and  speclflciUy  about  Title  X, 
which  bans  sex  dlsertntlnatton  both  In  the 
employment  of  faculty  and  the  admlasloa  of 
studento.     Certainly     such     dlsCTlmlnatlon 
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should  not  b«  permitted  in  employment  mat- 
ters or  In  academic  programs  leading  to  em- 
ployment (law,  medicine,  and  the  like),  but 
I  doubt  that  Ccngreea  knows  more  than  any- 
body else  on  the  subject  of  the  proper  mix 
of  sexes  In  undergraduate  programs,  and  on 
this  latt«r  soon  the  present  diversity  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  conUnue. 

There  is  no  evidence  at  all  to  support  the 
argument  that  any  fcrtuilous  division  of  the 
.sexes  In  an  undergraduate  student  body  Is 
good  and  any  controlled  division-  -even  50^- 
50-is  bad.  y«t  that  Is  the  necessary  conclu- 
sion from  Title  X. 

Proponents  of  the  ban  ary^ue  that  federal 
tax  monies  should  not  go  to  an  Institu'lon 
which  admits  students  on  the  basis  of  sex 
any  more  than  such  monies  8h<JUld  go  to  a 
college  which  discriminates  on  the  basis  of 
color.  The  analogy  is  false  because  we  know 
that  racially  separate  education  is  mherenUy 
unequal,  but  we  know  r:n  such  thing  con- 
cerning the  sepELrate  eductiUon  of  boys  and 
girls  or  of  men  and  women.  Title  X  Itself 
(x>ncecles  the  lalsene-ia  of  the  analogy,  be- 
caus*  It  would  permit  an  Institution  u>  biu- 
a<l  men  or  all  women-  even  from  graduate 
programs. 

Only  insUtuUons  which  admit  both  male 
aaid  female  students  conie  under  Htle  X.  and 
even  then  some  sex  quotas  are  permtsslble. 
for  the  bill  (as  amplified  by  the  c*)nunlltee 
report)  allows  a  college  u>  Ue<Mde  that  90  ,i. 
or  more  of  its  student  body,  graduate  or  un- 
dergriUliiate.  shall  be  of  one  sex  and  10  -c 
or  lr».s  .snail  bf  of  the  athor  But  Yale  Uni- 
versity, which  does  nt)t  permit  any  sex  quotas 
In  graduate  admissions,  whose  first  year  un- 
dergraduate class  is  more  than  20  ,  female, 
and  which  Is  earnestly  determined,  for  edu- 
cational reasons  U>  Increase  the  numbers  of 
Its  women  undergraduates,  would  be  barred 
by  I'.tle  X  from  exercising  its  own  Judgment 
and  deciding  Its  own  pace  in  such  matters 
Frankly,  I  cannot  understand  why  Congress 
Would  wish  to  condemn  our  present  apprijach 
but  would  not  object  If  Vale  lmp«;«ed  an  up- 
per limit  of  10';  on  the  numbers  of  women 
admitted  to  the  University.  Leglsl.ition  with 
such  anomalous  consequences  c.iunot  be 
right. 

nie  bill  would  allow  colleges  in  translUon. 
like  Yale,  seven  years  to  end  nt-merlcal 
quotas  lor  undergradaute  men  and  wixnen, 
but  only  if  the  U-3.  Conunissloner  of  Edu- 
cation approved  Uie  plan  by  which  we  were 
worltlng  Uiward   the  end  of  qtiotas 

I  admire  Commissioner  Mar  land,  but  Title 
X  contains  no  standards  for  Uie  kind  of 
plan  he  should  apprcn-e  or  disapprove  and 
there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  his  Judgment 
about  the  admliislons  process  at  'Vale  Is  su- 
perior to.  and  certainly  It  cannot  be  Informed 
as.  that  reached  here  on  campus  If  the  Con- 
gress Is  U)  luiud  such  a  thanWess  task  to  the 
Conimissioner  and  you  will  understand  that 
I  am  not  recommend ing  It  do  S' ►  then  Con- 
gress sliould  not  shirk  lu  duty  to  presrrllje 
the  criteria  by  which  a  college  Is  to  be  Judged 
tK>tb  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commissioner  and 
of  the  iivstltutlon  which  has  to  develop  and 
submit  a  plan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Title  X  Is  a  flawed  at- 
tempt to  deal  legislatively  with  one  of  the 
unsolved,  only  half  iinderst<>od  problems  of 
our  culture,  namely,  how  to  assure  that  there 
will  be  no  arbitrary  and  Irrelevant  barriers 
to  the  full  development  aiid  use  of  women's 
talents.  Wisdom  on  this  Issue  has  come, 
slowly  si>  far,  and  many  women  are  under- 
standably impatient,  but  Impatience  alone 
does  not  teach  the  proper  remedy  as  the 
defects  In  Title  X  demonstrate 

It  the  title  is  not  stricken  from  the  bin 
and  returned  to  committee  for  more  study 
then  I  urge  at  the  least  It  be  amended  to 

lai  Remore  Its  application  to  undergradti- 
ste  programs: 

(b)  Extend  Its  application  to  all  graduate 
programs,  saving  only  those  where  rellglotis 
tenets  are  Involved.  ftDd 
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(c)  Close  the  loophole  which  would  permit 
an  all  male  or  all  female  insUtuUon  to  co- 
educate,  while  still  retaining  quotas,  by 
adopting  a  co-ordinate  program,  as  with  Har- 
vard-Raddlffe,   Columbia-Barnard,  etc 

Buch  changes  In  Title  X  would  make  It 
fairer,  admtnlstraUvely  workable,  and  lim- 
lt«><l  in  Its  scope  U'  thi«e  aspects  cjf  the  higher 
educational  process,  faculty  employment  and 
graduate  study,  where  there  can  be  no  doutH 
that  .>tex  quotas  ought  not  to  be  used. 
Sincerely, 

Ai.mxs  B   FiiT, 
The  Spectal  Adviser. 

PaiKcaroH  Unrvxaarrr, 

Priiu^eton.  N  J  ,  Octobft  28.  1971. 
Hon    John  N    Ekl^nborn. 
V  S    Houtf  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  r<.Nc«i2Mii«AN  EatENBoaN  Having 
Just  been  Informed  that  an  smendmeut  to 
HR  7248  to  exempt  undergraduate  educa- 
tion from  the  provision.^  of  Title  X  Is  under 
con.slderatlnn  I  am  writing  to  jupport  such 
an  amendment  In  doing  this  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  I  am  an  advocate  r>f  fair  and 
equal  opportunity  for  women,  but  I  believe 
that  It  will  be  best  advanced  without  fed- 
eral regulation  that  Interferes  with  the  au- 
tonomy of  colleges  In  choosing  their  own 
student  brxtien  and  works  against  the  di- 
versity of  educational  opportunities  which 
is  one  of   our   society's  jrreat   assets 

In  my  view,  this  Is  a  ca.se  in  which  the 
effort  to  support  a  worthwhile  principle  by 
nation-wide  regulation  affects  ^idversely  other 
Important  principles  and  In  the  final  result 
may  al.^o  work  often  agalrwt  the  very  prin- 
dpie  the  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  ad- 
vance. 

Thus,  It  Is  very  Important  to  maintain 
and  advance  academic  standards  while  pur- 
suing the  goal  of  equal  opportimlty  Here 
at  Princeton  University  and  at  other  colleges 
and  universities,  the  educational  process 
could  be  seriously  we-akened  by  a  precipitous 
requirement  of  an  equal  admissions  policy  as 
a  condition  of  federal  lu^lstance  In  our  third 
year  of  undergraduate  coeducation,  we  have 
been  able  to  enlarge  our  enrollment  of  wom- 
en faster  than  at  first  was  Uiought  possible 
because  of  the  freedom  we  have  had  In  plan- 
ning the  best  tise  of  our  educational  re- 
sources. If  we  should  have  to  go  even  faster 
than  planned,  the  educational  strengths,  of 
faculty  and  lalx>ratorles.  fi^r  example,  built 
up  over  the  years  to  meet  the  needs  of  male 
students  would  have  to  be  diluted  as  we  were 
forced  to  add  fscnlty  and  facillUee  In  other 
academic  fields  which  women  generally  pre- 
fer The  strain  this  would  put  on  the  Uni- 
versity's flnanceB  would  be  very  severe  lu 
other  words.  Title  X  of  H.R  7248  would  cause 
both  academic  and  financial  dlfTlrultles  for 
P^nceton  and  would  weaken  rather  than 
improve  the  opportunity  which  the  Univer- 
sity so  recently  opened  iv  women  students. 

Elsewhere,  It  would  seem  to  me.  Title  X 
well  niay  redtice  rather  than  promote  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  women.  Single  sex  in- 
stitutions which  have  considered  becoming 
coeducational  could  be  expected  to  shy  away 
from  It  because  of  the  arbitrary  requirement 
and  pacing  of  the  transition  by  federal  legis- 
lation 

Also,  where  colleges  and  universities  are 
wrestling  with  their  academic  and  financial 
problems  T  believe  that  Title  X  nuiy  seriously 
hamper  educational  Innovation  and  change 
For  ex.imple  Dartmouth  CoUei^e  Is  consider- 
ing an  Imaginative  new  academic  calendar 
while  seeking  to  promote  the  education  of 
women  by  becoinlng  coeducational  In  such 
cases  the  freedom  to  shape  the  curriculum 
without  the  handicnp  of  otitskle  regtilatloa 
concern!  nf  admissions  Is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance Title  X  appears  greaUy  to  restrict 
Dartmouth's  ability  to  make  the  change*  It 
Is  contemplating 
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No  on*  supporta  the  goal  of  fair  and  equal 
opportunity  for  women  naore  strongly  than  I 
Howerrr.  I  sugsest  that  the  means  proposed 
in  this  legislation  arc  the  wrong  nrifns  to 
advanc9  that  objecttre  In  American  higher 
education. 
'.^  Sincerely, 

^  ROBEBT  F    OoH-esft 

^ —  Dartmouth  Cotxr.r.x. 

Hanoter.  N  H.  October  27  1»71 

Hon.    CtJUBO>MK  PSLL, 

Hon.  Waltbs  F   Mohoauc 
Hon.  l^oisAS  F   EASurro!*, 
Hon  Jsco«  K.  jAVtrs, 
Hon.  Pbtcb  H  DoMmicK. 
V  S.  Senmte.  Wmshingtcm.  DC. 

Dkab  Scrstobb  I  am  writing  to  you  t« 
exprcaa  my  acrtous  concern  with  the  pro- 
vtslcms  of  tfic  peodlng  H%ber  BducaUoo  tolli 
as  they  pertain  \jo  admission  ol  students  to 
undergiadaata  coltegea. 

The  acnate-p— ert  Higher  Education  bUJ 
cot.talna  no  prorteteos  with  respect  to  dis- 
crimination on  grounds  ot  sex  In  higher  edu- 
cation. Ttia  Home  Kdueatlon  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee haa  rvparted  a  provision  (l^tle  X; 
which  would  prohibit  such  dlsertmi nation  in 
both  admissions  and  emptoynaent. 

Dart<aouth  would  welcome  a  ban  on  sex 
dlocdminatlon  In  graduate  scJiool  admls- 
Blons.  and  In  the  einploymeul.  pay.  and  pro- 
motion of  facolly  ajid  administrative  em- 
ployees In  both  araae.  the  denial  of  equal 
treatcnent  for  women  baa  an  tiarascUatc  det- 
nnoental  eScct  on  Uielr  professional  careers 
It  Is  persoiuiUy  frustrating  to  women,  and 
It  deprives  the  country  of  their  skills  and 
productivity 

However,  the  Ho^ise  provlslonfl,  by  encom- 
passtni^  undergTMluate  sdmlsslons.  Is  :n  my 
opinion  an  unwise  extension  oC  Federal  con- 
trol. I  offer  tlie  fol  lowing  reasor.s  fur  this 
view : 

Unlike  the  situation  which  prevailed  until 
the  mld-19fi0's  with  regard  to  bteck  students. 
there  are  excellent  opportunities  available 
1,0  w?>ir»en  In  undergraduate  cdtKaUon.  In 
1970  more  than  41'-,.  of  total  college  enixill- 
ment  In  America  was  female  In  the  Baatern 
United  State*,  th  .re  are  superb  all-Iemale 
colleges,  a^  well  as  outstanding  coeducational 
InsUtutlons. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  higher  education 
In  this  country  la  lu  diversity.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  students  and  thetr 
fainiUes.  Soaie  students  do  best  In  an  en- 
vlronnnent  o<  thetr  own  sex;  soaie  where 
students  at  their  own  sex  are  a  distinct  ma- 
jority or  tha  ooUege  populaUon .  others  in  an 
equally  balanced  atudcnt  body.  Many  uni- 
versity prealdenta  can  give  you  vivid  ex- 
amples of  the  way  in  which  students  perform 
differently  in  different  social  environments 
Many  fonncrly  sing!e-sex  schools  are  now- 
changing  to  coedneatloc.  For  a  number  of 
these  schools,  it  is  extremely  Uoportant  that 
they  be  free  to  experiment  with  varying  raUos 
of  men  and  women  on  the  campus.  Although 
the  House  blU  glv«8  them  aevtm  y«ars  In 
whicii  to  establish  a  practice  of  open  admis- 
sions, financial  consideration  may  make  that 
Umetable  inipoasible.  And.  as  1  have  pointed 
out  above,  it  may  well  be  that  a  parUcular 
ratio  of  men  to  woman  Is  mora  suitable  to 
the  students  In  a  given  InaUtutloc  t.>>*n  an 
equal  mix.  Some  schoota.  seeing  that  they 
are  destined  to  lose  control  of  their  admla^ 
slons  poilclas  at  the  end  of  the  arven-yaar 
period.  wlU  doubtless  elect  to  remain  aingle- 
sex  tor  wUl  accept  a  perc«nta««  of  tlM  other 
sex  not  exceeding  10 '"c.  the  House  bill's  fig- 
ure i  Thus  the  sffact  of  tha  provision  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  opposite  of  Its  Intanvtosi. 
Thare  is  no  question  that  ixkaay  schools 
»ni  suffer  a  substantial  Umm  oi  alnmnl  con- 
tributions U  they  are  oompellad  to  adopt  an 
open-admlssloDs  poUey  with  regard  to  aaz 
It  will  take  tUns  and  discretion  If  the  sup- 
port of  many  alumni  la  to  b«  (alnsd  for  a 
basic     change     in     the     character    of     their 
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schools.  The  Congress  should  not,  -with  one 
hand,  offer  new  flnanolal  support  for  coi- 
leges,  and  with  the  other,  set  in  motion  a 
pr<oe«Bs  that  wlH  reduce  existing  prlrate  re- 


There  Is  an  even  more  fundameB'tal  dan- 
ger Inherent  in  the  House  Wll  It  does  not 
specify  clearly  defined  criteria  on  the  bcksle 
of  which  dtscrlmlnation  wonld  be  ^dged 
I>urtng  the  hesrtnga  there  were  siiggor^ns 
that  they  might  be  based  purely  on  the  basis 
of  scores  from  College  Board  tests  If  Dart- 
mouth College  were  forced  by  the  Federal 
goremment  to  base  admissions  entirely  on 
the  basts  of  College  Board  tests.  It  would 
fundamentally  change  the  nature  of  the  In- 
stitution. For  example,  we  could  no  longer 
continue  crar  very  substantial  Fqual  Oppor- 
tunity Program  I  would  consider  It  most  un- 
fortunate tf  a  bill  that  purports  to  provide 
moiy  opportunity  for  won»en  would  acci- 
dentally destroy  the  great  progress  that  has 
been  made  In  the  admission  of  minority  stu- 
denifi  to  our  major  universities. 

In  a  matter  such  as  this,  wise  public  policy 
would  suggest  a  measured  approach,  Oon- 
pre.ss  ought  not  to  use  Federal  strpport — 
which  amoui;t,s  to  only  a  smnll  fraction  of 
the  universities'  revenues  for  undergraduate 
education — as  the  lever  by  which  to  force 
extraordinary  changes  in  operations  of  pri- 
vate Institutions,  where  there  Is  no  com- 
pelling const ituttonal  or  social  need  to  do  so. 

May  I  a-sk  for  your  help  in  making  sure 
that  the  Higher  Education  Act  does  not  in- 
clude the  House  provision  extending  the 
prohibition  of  dtecrimlnaUon  to  undergrad- 
uate admissions 

Sincerely  yours, 

JORW    O.    KCKKNT 

AasoriATJOw  or  AisvcirArr 

UwrvHtsiTnrs. 
Washinfrtrm    DC,  October  29,   197] 
R<>pr-^entatlvc  JoHw  N    Blii.BJ»BOi«N. 
rannon  Motive  Of^rr  BuiUrng 
Wa'hingtnn     D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Ehlxncor.n  :  TTie  presidents  of 
unlversITle?  which  are  mensbers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  UniverslUes  (list  at- 
tached) discussed  at  a  meeting  on  October  27 
the  progress  of  universities  In  removing  dls- 
crtmtnatlon  against  women,  and  problems 
which  must  be  solved  by  a  number  of  Insti- 
tutions if  thetr  plana  for  admitting  tncreitsed 
numbers  of  women  are  to  be  met  TTiey  noted 
the  Increase  In  eruT>llmmt  of  wrwaen  In  many 
tnstltntlons  and  reafBrmed  their  commitment 
to  progress  towards  removal  of  all  forms  of 
dLscrlml  nation  at  the  martmum  feasible  rate 

In  coixnection  with  this  dlscusston.  the 
u.nlversftles  expressed  opposition  to  Title  X 
of  H  R.  72>48  as  It  applies  to  admission  of 
undergraduates  on  the  ground  that  It  would 
establish  an  urxleslrable  degree  and  kind  of 
Federal  influence  over  the  ability  of  Insti- 
tutions to  select  students.  Maintenance  of 
the  appropriate  degree  ot  unlver^ty  control 
over  selection  of  students,  faculty  and  aca- 
demic programs  Is  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  autonomy  of  universities,  which 
Is  In  turn  the  key  to  the  contributions  which 
they  can  make  to  society. 

The  members  aho  stressed  their  Judgment 
that  the  enactment  of  Title  X  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  diversity  which  Is  a  uniquely 
valuable  characterlsUc  of  ths  American  sys- 
tem of  higher  educaUon. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Chablxs  V    KtDD, 
iCxecufiif  SecreJor^. 

Mi.MBEiUiui'  OF  -iHx  Aaaoc^ATioM  or  Amlr- 
icAM     VMivKasinxa 

Donald  F  Hornl«.  Prasident,  Brown  Unl- 
veiatty.  Providence.  Khode  Island  oasia 

Harold  Brown,  President.  OaUfomla  Insti- 
tute   of    Technologv,    Paaadena.     California 

9iioe. 

Charles  J    Bitch    President,  University  of 

California,  Berkeley,  California  94720 
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William  C  Friday.  President.  UmverrtT  o' 
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27514 

J  Roscoe  Miller.  CbanceUor.  North  western 
University.  Bvanston.  Illlacns  60301. 

Navlce  O.  Fawcetl,  President  Ohio  State 
University    Coiombus.  Ohio  43310. 

Robert  D.  Clark  President.  Uinver^uy  of 
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John  W  OEvald.  President.  Penntylvania 
State  University.  Universiiy  Park,  Fennsvi- 
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Martin  Meyeraon.  President.  University  of 
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19104 

Robert  F  Goheen.  President.  Princeton 
University,  Princeton.  New  Jersey  0S640. 

Arthur  O  Hansen.  PreeldeDt.  Purdue  Uni- 
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W  Allen  Wallls.  Chancellor,  University  of 
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John  R  Hubbard.  President.  University  of 
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Richard  W  Lpnan,  President.  Stanford 
University,  Stanford.  California  94305 

Melvln  A.  Eggers.  Chancellor.  Syracuse  Uni- 
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Charles  E.  Odegasrd.  Prealdent,  University 
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OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PRAYER 
AMENDMENT  CONTINUES  TO 
GROW 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or   Iowa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  more  and  more  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion are  coming  to  realize  the  potential 
harm  contained  in  the  .so-called  prayer 
amendment.  Typical  of  this  concern  is 
that  attributed  to  the  archbishop  of  At- 
lanta. Thomas  A.  Etonnellan,  by  the  At- 
lanta  Journal.   The  archbishop  stated: 

I  don't  feel  that  the  present  ln,t«rpreiatlon 
of  the  Constitution  on  the  matter  of  public 
prayer  abridges  religious  rights. 

Additional  religious  groups  have  indi- 
cated their  opposition,  or  reafifirraed  their 
earlier  opposition.  They  include  the 
following : 

[National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc.) 

TopiCAi.  Statement:    Separation  or  Church 

AND   Stati 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
Is  concerned  and  aiarmed  by  efforts  to  amend 
the  BUI  of  Rights  Mj  permit  non-deoomlna- 
tlonal  prayers  in  our  public  schools  and  to 
invalidate  landmark  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions which  affirm  that  governmentally  re- 
quired prayers  are  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

NCJW  speaks  as  a  denominational  orga- 
nization founded  on  religious  principles  and 
dedicated  to  the  protection  of  religious  be- 
lief It  holds  that  freedom  to  worship  in  his 
own  way  and  In  the  place  of  his  own  choo.s- 
ing  Is  the  inalienable  right  of  the  Individual. 
Separation  of  church  and  state  ts  funda- 
mental CO  freedom  of  religion. 

For  almost  two  centuries  the  BUI  of  Rights 
has  served  this  nation  in  protecting  the 
religious  freedom  of  Its  citizens  NCJW  op- 
poses all  proposals  to  modify  the  F^rst 
Amendment  In  any  way. 

H.J.  Res.  191  now  pending  on  the  Calen- 
dar of  the  House  of  Repre-sentatlves  poses  a 
major  threat  to  religious  freedom  In  Amer- 
ica. It  gives  the  Government  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  kind  of  prayer  which  the  Individ- 
ual may  offer  In  public  building — non- 
denomlnatlonal  prayers.  The  proposed 
amendment  Introduces  a  divisive  element 
Into  our  society  and  would  creat*  no  end  of 
confusion  and  conflict  on  the  definition  of 
W'.at  U  "non-denomlnatmual   prayer  " 

NCJW  strongly  protests  this  Infringement 
on  the  religious  liberty  of  all  Americans.  Any 
law  concerning  prayer  Is  an  intrusion  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  Individual  and.  per  se. 
violates  freedom  of  religion  It  urges  the 
members  of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  to 
reject  this  resolution,  or  any  other  which 
would  weaken  the  First  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution. 

OENERAI,    ColfTERENCE    Or 

Seventh-Day   .^dvewtists, 
WoKhington.    D  C  .  Octoher  7,   1071. 
Representative  Fred  Schwengel. 
House  Office  Building, 
Wa.ihington.   D  C 

Dear  Fepresentattve  Schwengel  The  pur- 
pose of  this  letter  Is  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  the  School  Prayer  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment On  two  previous  occasions  the  General 
Conference   of   Seventh-Day   Adventlsts   has 
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authorized  t«etlinony  In  oppoeltlon  to  simi- 
lar bUla.  This  position  ba«  not  changed. 

S«TeDth-clay  Adventlsts  welcome  the  con- 
cern and  tha  Bollcltude  for  religion  which 
the  proposed  amendment  represents.  Prayer 
Is  an  important  element  In  the  life  of  faith, 
and  contributes  much  to  the  moral  strength 
of  a  nation,  eapeclally  the  youth  among  u«. 
We  believe  this  to  the  extent  that  In  addition 
to  cheerfully  supporting  the  public  school 
system  with  our  taxes,  we  operate  the  second 
largest  Protestant  parochial  school  system 
In  the  United  States.  However,  the  Seventh- 
day  Adventlst  Church  emphatically  opposes 
this,  or  any  other,  amendment  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  altering  the  force  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  .safeguards  and  guarantees 
provided  by  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Your  opposition  to  the  School  Prayer  Con- 
stitutional   Amendment    will    help    to    keep 
this   nation   strong   by   helping   to   keep   the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  strong. 
Very  sincerely. 

W    McLViN   Adams, 
Associate  Director.  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  and  Religious  Liberty. 

Board  of  Christian 
Social  C'incerns  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church. 
Wa.Hhington,  DC  .  October  22,  1971. 
Re    The  Prayer  Amendment 
To:  Member.^  of  the  Hotr.sE 

Dear  Repre.sentative:  I  would  like  to  send 
along  to  you  a  ropy  of  our  Boards  official  pol- 
icy statement  on  the  Prayer  Amendment. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  at  a  recent  An- 
nual Meeting  held  In  Washington.  DC. 

The  statement  basically  opposes  "nonde- 
nomlnatlonal  prayers"  as  most  likely  to  be- 
come "meaningless  petitions."  Also,  since  un- 
defined by  the  churches  and  synagogues,  the 
authorization  of  such  prayers  would  mean 
that  governmental  authority  would  have  to 
compose  and  endorse  these  petitions  for  use 
In  the  classroom  This,  we  believe,  would  con- 
stitute a  breach  of  the  separation  of  the 
church  and  stale  as  provided  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

We,  therefore,  urge  that  you  oppose  House 
Joint  Resolution  191  when  It  comes  before 
the  House  on  November  8th  or  soon  there- 
after a-s  well  as  any  other  proposed  prayer 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  We  are,  of 
course,  unreservedly  In  favor  of  prayer  but 
believe  It  should  appropriately  be  centered 
in  the  home  and  In  the  churches  and  syna- 
gogues. Your  prayerful  consideration  of  this 
question  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Dr.  A.  Dudley  Ward, 

General  Secretary. 

Prayer  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 

(Statement  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Social 

Concerns  of  the  United  Methodist  Church) 

The  Board  of  Christian  S<->c1r1  Concerns 
expresses  Its  grave  concern  over  the  move- 
ment for  passage  of  the  Prayer  Amendment 
to  the  US  Constitution.  We  believe  that 
such  action  would  seriously  Jeopardize  the 
traditional  separation  of  church  and  state. 
erode  the  guarantees  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, and  cause  substantial  and  unneces- 
sary dlvlslvene«e  In  the  religions  community 

We  would  like  to  reaftlrm  the  position  of 
the  1968  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Meth(Xllst  Church  when  !t  declared  "Public 
schools  may  not  properly  establl.sh  any  pre- 
ferred form  of  religion  for  common  exercises 
of  worship  or  religious  observance  or  sttidy   ' 

The  concept  of  govern  men  t-lmp<'>8ed  "non- 
denomlnatlonal  prayer"  tends  Ui  Ignore  pray- 
er as  a  personal  communication  between  dxl 
and  man  Such  voluntary  personal  prayers 
may  be  offered  In  the  public  school  at  the 
pre^aent  time,  and  are  not  In  violation  of 
Supreme  Court  decl.-ilon.-?  of  1963  and  1963. 

Wo      believe      that      "nondenomlnatlonal 
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prayer" — without  p«rtlcularlzed  faith  con- 
tent and  purposely  intended  to  be  inoffen- 
sive— would  most  likely  result  in  me*iung- 
lees  petltlona.  Nothing  oould  better  be  de- 
signed to  alienate  children  and  youth  from 
conunltment  to  a  vigorous  faith  than  being 
required  to  mouth  meaningless  prayers  In 
the  classroom. 

We  believe  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  major 
faiths  will  ever  agree  as  to  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase,  "nondenomlnatlonal 
prayer  "  At  the  same  time  we  refuse  to  con- 
fer upon  governmental  authority  either  the 
right  or  the  theological  competency  to  com- 
pose prayers  to  be  used  In  public  schools 
In  no  way  do  we  disparage  the  sincere  efforts 
of  those  who  seek  to  extend  the  influence 
of  religion  In  our  society  However,  we  believe 
the  Prayer  Amendment  Is  not  the  proper  ve- 
hicle Instead  we  reaffirm  our  conviction  that 
worship  should  be  centered  In  the  home,  the 
churches  and  synagogues,  and  their  con- 
gregations, rather  than  turned  over  to  the 
schools  or  any  public  agency. 

We.  therefore,  respectfully  request  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  U:>  retain  the 
historic  relation  between  church  and  state 
and  to  oppose  House  Joint  Resolution  Ifl 
and  any  other  proposed  prayer  amendments 
to  the  Constitution. 

Approved  by  the  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  on  October  7,  1971;  vote:  32  Yes, 
0  No,   1   Abstain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  additional  editorials  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment   follow: 
[From  the  Catholic  Times.  October  10.  1971) 
The   Prayer   Quest 

All  of  the  really  nifty  proposals  for  con- 
stitutional amendments  seem  to  come  from 
Ohio  or  receive  more  than  a  fair  share  of 
support  from  Ohloans  It  Is  evident  that 
there  are  still  many  people  who  believe  In 
legislated  morality  In  our  lovely  slate. 

Back  In  1917  members  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  with  headquar- 
ters In  Westervllle.  rejoiced  when  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  was  proposed  by  resolu- 
tion of  Congress.  The  Amendment  was  fully 
ratified  on  January  16.  1919.  and  by  reason 
of  Its  own  terms  became  effective  one  year 
later. 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  worst  constitution- 
al mistake  In  the  history  of  the  nation,  but 
United  Sates  citizens  suffered  the  effects  of 
prohibition  for  more  than  13  years  before 
the   Twenly-flrst   Amendment   repealed   It. 

The  problem  of  prohibition  came  from  the 
attempt  to  impose  the  moral  views  of  a  vocal 
minority  on  an  entire  populace  It  made 
crime  out  of  noncrlme  and  forced  the  pro- 
duction of  alcoholic  beverages  to  go  under- 
ground. Loads  of  good  people  became  crim- 
inals" and  organized  crime  received  fantastic 
Impetus 

The  most  recent  move  for  amendment  ac- 
tion came  from  a  petition  drive  in  Cuyahoga 
Falls  This  drew  a  response  from  Represent- 
ative Chalmers  Wylle.  who  obtained  ^18  sig- 
natures to  force  a  prayer  amendment  bill 
out  of  committee  This  amendment  would 
assert  that  "persons  lawfully  assembled  In 
any  public  building  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  through  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  •  could  not  be  refused  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate   In    non-denomlnatlonal    prayer 

The  bill  In  question  had  remained  In  com- 
mittee becau.se  no  one  could  resolve  the  ques- 
tion, "What  does  a  non-denomlnatlonal 
prayer  look  like?"  The  answer  Is,  of  course, 
no  one  knows,  because  It  Is  Impo.sslble  to 
compose  a  prayer  that  Is  not  denominational 

If  this  amendment  Is  proposed  oongres- 
slonally  and  ratified  so  that  someone  or  some 
group  Is  authorized  to  compose  an  accepted 
set  of  •'non-denomlnatlonal  prayers."  It 
could  provoke  one  of  the  biggest  controver- 
sies this  country  has  ever  witnessed.  It 
would  bring  up  the  question  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment meddling  in  the  affairs  of  religion 
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The  official  recognition  of  certain  prayer  for- 
mulas would  also  carry  the  connotation  of 
establishing  ■  kind  of  religlea. 

We  all  know  Um  reascMi  why  these  peti- 
tions, lectslative  moves  In  rarloui  states  and 
at  least  elcbty  proponed  btUs  In  both  bwase* 
-f  Coogresa  keep  coming  up — the  1903  Su- 
preme Court  decision  aiXHit  prayers  In  pub- 
lic schools  But  the  Interesting  thing  Is  that 
the  Court  didn't  really  forbid  prayers  in  pub- 
lic schools.  The  decision  simply  declared  that 
no  ehlld  conld  be  compelled  to  participate 
In  prayer  against   his  or  his  parentB*  will. 

Meanwhile,  the  First  Amendment  upholds 
what  sUll  seems  to  be  an  ade<]uate  defense  of 
religious  rights.  The  present  proposal  would 
not  only  confuse  the  Issue,  tout  actually  con- 
tradict It. 

fFrom   The   Baptist    Record.    Oct.    14,    1971] 
Do   We   ViiiNi  the   Prayer   Amendment 

(By  Joe  T.  OdU,  editor) 
As  was  seen  In  a  recent  Record  the  pro- 
posed Prayer  Amendment  has  been  forced 
out  of  committee,  and  will  be  considered  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  sometime  In 
NoTember 

Do  we  really  wwni  and  need  this  legisla- 
tion whtcb  actually  eould  become  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  bills  erer  to  be  brought 
before  Congress,  as  far  as  religious  freedom 
Is  coiu^encd? 

After  studying  the  bill  carefully  I  am  con- 
vinced that  It  should  be  defeated  decisively 
and  overwhelmingly 

Ncwv  before  friends  everywhere  begin  to 
Jump  on  me.  let  them  look  at  the  bill  for 
themselves  and  see   how  daAgerous  It  Is. 

1  am  just  as  much  m  favor  of  the  right  of 
every  Individual  to  pray  anywhere,  u  any 
proponent  of  this   bill   ever  could   be. 

I  simply  do  not  want  to  receive  my  right 
to  pray  from  the  Oovernment!  That  right 
comes  from  God  Himself,  and  no  Govern- 
ment ever  shonld  assume  or  be  given  the 
right  to  say  when  a  person  can  pray' 

Now.  again,  before  crying  out  that  the 
Supreme  Court  bas  r\^ed  out  pmaying  In 
the  school  rooia.  let  ni«  ask  you  to  go  back 
and  see  what  they  did  rule.  All  that  they 
said  was  that  the  school  authorities  could 
not  set  up  a  program  of  proscribed  prayer 
for  the   school   roofn 

Volunteer  prayer  has  continued  In  inany 
school  rooms,  and  will  so  continue  Where 
It  has  been  ruled  out  by  Individuals,  that 
has  been  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
Supreme   Court  rulmg. 

This  amendment  appears  to  be  very  In- 
nocent and  Innocuous  TTie  truth  Is.  how- 
ever. It  Is  very  dangerous 

In  the  first  place  that  Is  a  'lawful  a.s.sem- 
biy?"  Ctoes  this  mean  that  some  court  will 
have  to  decide  whether  a  meeting  Is  law- 
ful or  not?  The  ConeUtutlon  of  the  U  3.  does 
not  use  this  term.  It  says  'peaceably  to  as- 
semble "  There  Is  a  vast  dlffereivce  in  Rus- 
sia, and  In  some  other  countries,  religious 
services  are  not  "lawful  "  Are  we  ready  to 
allow  the  courts  to  say  here  whether  an 
assembly  ts  "lawful"  or  not? 

But  there  Is  a  setxtnd  weakness  and  danger 
In   this  proposed   bUl. 

It  gives  the  right  only  for  "non-denoml- 
natlonal prayer  "  What  Is  "nondenomlna- 
tlonal prayer'"  Only  the  courts  could  de- 
cide To  the  Jew  or  Moaleia  who  does  not 
believe  In  Christ,  would  my  use  of  the  name 
of  Christ  In  prayer  be  considered  "denomina- 
tional?" Suppose  that  some  of  these  unbe- 
liever! objected  to  my  using  the  name  of 
Christ  In  a  prayer  In  a  hospital,  In  a  class 
room.  In  a  puMlc  building  or  elsewhere? 
Would  this  mean  that  I  was  praying  a  'de- 
nominational prayer?  Who  would  decide? 
If  this  bfl.'  Is  passed,  the  decision  would  have 
to  be  made  by  the  corjris  Be  sure  that  there 
would  bo  another  'Mrs.  O-Hara"  who  would 
force  the  test. 

Tbese  are  just  two  of  the  danger*  in  this 
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bill.  Others  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Oarrett 
of  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  In  the  recent 
Issue. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  Baptist  In  the  world, 
loving  freedom  as  we  do.  could  support  a  bill 
Uke  thU. 

Yet.  our  congressmen  are  under  pressure 
to  pass  It.  They  arc  being  charged  with  be- 
ing 'against  Ood"  If  they  do  not  support  the 
bill  They  need  to  know  that  right  thlnk- 
uig  Christian  citizens  do  not  want  this  bill 
passed,  and  will  support  them  in  their  vote 
against  It 

I  suggest  that  It  would  be  well  for  many 
letters  to  go  from  responsible  citizens  all 
over  thlj  state  to  our  representatives  in  Con- 
l^ess   urging   them  to   defeat   this   measure 

The  first  amendment  to  the  constitution 
has  guaranteed  our  liberties  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  liSt  us  not  allow  that  guarantee 
to  be  weakened  and  even  destroyed  now.  by 
our  emotional  effort  to  get  a  bill  passed  that 
docs  not  even  say  what  we  want  to  say. 

All  of  uc  for  freedom  of  prayer. 

We  want  that  freedom  to  be  from  God. 
and  not  by  the  decision  oi  a  court.  We  have 
seeji  enough  liberties  taken  away  by  courts. 
The  right  to  pray  must  not  be  placed  In  their 
hands. 

(Piom  the  Minneapolis  Star— Oct    23.  19711 
A  Thiteat,  Not  An»,  to  Rei  icion 

The  school  prayer  lasue  that  should  have 
been  settled  with  the  1962  Supreme  Court 
decision  has  cropped  up  again  In  Congress  A 
prtltlon  In  the  House  signed  by  218  members 
means  that  a  proposed  constitutional  amerul- 
inent  to  permit  prayers  In  public  schools  will 
□ofne  to  a  vote  next  month. 

This  method  bypasses  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and.  being  unusual.  Indicates  strong 
pressure  Is  at  work,  pressure  that  we  find 
deplorable  no  matter  how  well  meant. 

The  19C2  case  produced  one  of  Justice 
Black's  most  eloquent  decisions  and  provided 
an  example  of  "strict  construction"  at  Its 
best.  It  dealt  with  the  nondenomlnatlonal 
prayer  prescribed  for  New  York  schools,  and 
l&  therefore  (our  square  with  the  new  pro- 
posal that  also  speaks  of  nondenomlnatlonal 
prayers  In  "public  buildings."  though  the 
r«al  purpose  Is  to  reach  schools  as  such. 

Black  .said  It  is  no  part  of  the  business 
of  government  to  compose  "ofUclal  prayers  " 
.And  more  than  that,  any  "union  of  govern- 
ment and  Kllglon  tends  to  destroy  govern- 
ment and  to  degrade  religion  '  But  he  said 
nothing  could  be  more  wrong  than  to  c<x\- 
t«ud  the  aepaiatlon  Indicated  bastillty  to  reli- 
gion. On  tho  contrary,  history  showed  It 
strengthened  religion,  for  when  government 
tried  to  spread  faith,  many  loet  respect  for 
rfllt^on 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  us  that  in  a  nation 
'<t  many  faiths,  a  "noiitdenomlnatlonal" 
l>rayer  that  offended  none  would  be  mean- 
liiiglese  or.  more  likely,  contrary  to  many 
religions  In  form,  spirit  and  fundanientai 
tenet  In  that  sense  It  would  not  be  neutral 
St  all 

Parents  who  want  to  encourage  their  chil- 
dren to  pray  have  endless  opportunity  to  do 
Si  m  the  home.  In  their  chosen  place  of  wor- 
ship or  In  religous  schools.  What  Is  disturb- 
ing about  the  advocacy  of  prayers  in  public 
s<^hools  Is  that  the  goal  Is  not  only  to  add, 
uselessly.  o::e  more  place  of  prayer  for  those 
who  don't  object,  but  to  force  a  rellgloue 
observance  on  those  who  do.  We  sense  that 
the  object  Is  not  so  much  to  benefit  the  child 
in  some  way  but  to  satisfy  the  mistaken  zeal 
of  adults  Who  would  force  thedr  ooDoept  of 
oooventlonal  piety  on  tke  society  at  large. 

|The  Minncftpolls  Tribune.  Oct  4,  1971 J 
Pratcrs  Im  *i*o  On  or  school 
The  lasue  o*  players  In  public  schools,  tem- 
porarily laid  to  rest  by  the  Supreme  Court 
nearly  •  decade  ago.  has  come  to  life  onee 
more.  By  a  smaJl  margin,  the  House  has  voted 
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to  bypass  Its  Judiciary  Oonunlttee  and  take 
directly  to  the  floor  a  proposed  constitution- 
al amend  mwit  that  would  permit  non- 
denomlnatioaal  prayers  in  any  public  buUd- 

Agaln,  the  Unes  are  forming  In  this  con- 
troversy, which  encompasses  principles  of 
religious  and  secular  freedom  and  sensitivities 
about  tradition,  morality  and  educational 
values  The  amendment  Is  opposed  by  officials 
of  11  national  Protestant  and  Jewish  bodies, 
both  liberal  and  conservative,  who  say  that  it 
would  lead  to  government  intrusion  into  reli- 
gious gJTairs.  Some  other  clergymen  disagree, 
however,  and  scores  of  bills  have  been  In- 
troduced in  recent  years  In  an  effort  to  over- 
turn the  Supreme  Court  rulings  A  few  years 
ago.  It  was  estimated  that  about  13  percent 
of  the  public  schools  In  the  country  still  held 
religious   devotlonals   for   pupils 

Both  Bible  reading  and  prayers  !n  public 
schools  were  ruled  out  by  the  Supreme  Ccoirt 
in  1»«2  and  19«3  decisions  Last  Aprl!.  the 
court  refused  to  hear  a  case  pertaining  to 
the  reading  of  prayers  from  the  Congression- 
al Record  The  case  involved  a  New  Jersey 
public  school 

Religion — In  many  forms — has  had  a  slg- 
nl^cant  place  In  the  history  and  ctrtTure  of 
.America.  Bellgloti5  brilefs  and  practices  af- 
fects the  lives  of  many  Americans  today  But 
free  choice  of  religious  denomination  and 
free  choice  not  to  affiliate  with  any  rellginTra 
group  rr  follow  any  set  of  beliefs  are  also 
baste   to  .American   democracy 

Children  hsve  ample  opportnnltles  tc  wor- 
ship and  pray  In  churches  In  clawser  spon- 
sored by  religious  Institutions  and  at  home 
At  the  same  time,  schools  can  lefrittmately 
teach  students  such  subjects  as  histary  of  the 
great  religions  the  rcAe  of  rellglotM  InstlTu- 
tlons  In  world  and  national  history  and  the 
effects  of  religious  thought  upon  literature 
and  art. 

Congress  shotild  recognize-that  standard- 
ised prayer  has  no  place  In  pubuc  schools  at- 
tended by  children  of  diverse  Kllglons  aiid 
backgrounds,  and  that  the  practice  of  reli- 
gion elsewhere  is  already  well  pr<JteeTe<l 
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TARY CAPABILITY  0\'1ER  THE 
PAST    SE\'ERAL    YEARS 


HON.  WALTER  E.  POWELL 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBSTTATTVES 

Mondav.  yovembcr  l.  1971 

Mr  POWELL  Mr  Speaker.  recenUy  1 
iiad  the  honor  of  attending  the  Annual 
Conimunity-Military  Dinner  held  In 
Dayton,  Ohio  Gen  Jack  G.  Merrell. 
Commander.  Air  Force  Logistics  Com- 
mand based  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  delivered  the  main  address  n{ 
the  evening.  Oeneral  Merreil  is  deeply 
concerned,  as  I  am,  about  the  deteriora- 
tion of  U.S  military  capability  over  the 
past  several  years.  At  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  share  Genera]  MerreJI's  remarks 
with  my  colleagues: 

Remabks  or  OsN     Jack   O    Mkksei.i. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  this  dinner  to- 
night not  only  recognizes  the  long  and  excel- 
lent relationship  between  the  Dayton  area 
and  Miami  Valley  community  and  Wrlgh-. - 
Patterson  Air  Force  base,  and  that  It  not 
only  honors  those  of  us  from  Wright-Patter- 
son, but  that  It  has  another  major  signifi- 
cance It  is  altogether  proper  that  this  event 
be  held  on  Veterans  Day — now  one  of  our 
ina)<:;r  holidays. 

For  this  nation,  as  well  as  m«>ch  of  the  rest 
o'.  the  world,  remains  free  today  prUaarily 
because  Americans  have  always  answered  thf 
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cM\  to  arms  when  that  freedom  was  threat- 
ened. 

Since  the  day  when  the  shot  heard  around 
the  world  was  flred.  about  41  million  people 
have  served  In  our  armed  ser.lces  Twenty 
seven  million  of  those  are  living  veterana. 
One  million  have  died  !n  service  In  all  our 
wars,  which  Is  a  tragic  loss  of  life,  but  It 
represents  our  national  determination  to 
remain  free 

Today  we  are  In  a  period  of  negotiation, 
rather  than  confrontation,  with  our  po- 
tential adversaries.  However,  our  aging 
weapon  systems,  the  deterioration  of  our 
physical  plants,  and  the  slowdown  In  our 
research  and  development  efforts  In  all  our 
armed  forces  !s  a  cause  of  deep  concern.  This 
can  weaken  our  chances  for  successful  nego- 
tiations and  can  prove  disastrous  IT  those 
negotiations  fall. 

We  at  Wtlght-Patterson  are  doing  our  part. 
virtually  every  aircraft  ever  flown  by  the 
Air  Force  was  developed  at  Wright-Patter- 
son. Since  1921,  the  entire  air  force  has  been 
supported  from  Air  Force  commands  having 
their  headquarters  at  Wright -Patterson. 

And.  you  all  Know  the  Importance  of 
Wright-Patterson  to  the  local  community. 
The  economic  Impact  Is  enormous.  There  are 
some  25  thousand  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel at  the  base.  The  annual  payroll  Is 
more  than  325  million  dollars.  The  real  prop- 
erty of  the  base  Is  worth  300  million  dollars. 
Our  people  contribute  generously  to  the  com- 
bined Federal  Campaign  which  supporu  the 
United  Appeal  and  other  charities.  In  this 
years  drive,  which  Is  not  yet  completed, 
Wright-Patterson  personnel  have  already 
met  101  percent  of  their  quota,  contributing 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  so  far. 

That  Is  evidence  of  Wright-Patterson's 
.support  for  the  community.  But  more  Impor- 
tant is  the  Dayton  and  Miami  Valley  area's 
long-standing  support  for  the  base.  This  mu- 
tual support  makes  Wright-Patterson  and 
Its  people  very  much  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

And  what  Is  the  Importance  of  Wright- 
Patterson  to  the  nation  and  the  entire  free 
world?  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
It  la  the  Air  Force's  main  base  for  research 
and  development  and  for  logistics.  Not  so 
well  known  are  some  other  facts,  such 
as  that  many  materials  developed  In  our 
laboratories  have  application  In  the  civilian 
Industrial  economy  or  that  complex  manage- 
ment techniques  developed  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson have  been  widely  adopted  by  busi- 
ness and  Industry. 

The  list  Is  long,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  but 
It  Is  Important  the  community  realize  that 
Wright-Patterson  la  not  Just  a  local  asset  or 
a  local  operation.  The  activities  carried  on 
there  have  worldwide  impact. 

Today,  we  are  carrying  out  our  responsi- 
bilities In  a  national  atmosphere  of  antl- 
mUltarlsm  and  shrinking  military  btidgets. 
Nevertheless.  I  am  confident  of  our  ability 
to  do  what  Is  req\Ured  of  us  now  and  what 
will  be  required  In  the  future.  Particularly 
with  the  support  of  people  such  aa  you. 

And  what  about  that  future  as  It  applies 
to  Wright-Patterson?  1  am  not  clairvoyant. 
but  It  Is  obvious  that  the  fortunes  of  the  b»Be 
will  be  Influenced  by  such  factors  as  changes 
In  the  military  threat  and  the  Amerloen 
public's  understanding  of  that  threat,  hy 
changes  In  our  commitments  to  other  coun- 
tries, by  changes  for  better  or  worse  In  tlie 
antl-mllltary  feeling  among  some  segmeota 
of  our  population  and  some  elements  of  fihe 
news  media  as  well  as  the  support  of  our 
elected   representatives. 

Speclflcaliy.  however,  we  should  keep  In 
mind  that  Wright-Patterson  has  been  h«re 
since  1917.  It  Is  a  major  base  It  Is  protected 
from  the  housing  encroachment  that  has 
caused  the  closing  of  other  bases. 

In  the  pa-st  year,  some  significant  Imprcwe- 
ments  have  been  made  The  President's  daiU- 
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cation  of  the  new  Atr  Force  Museum  was 
the  highlight.  The  museum  was  a  commu- 
nity project  and  was  supported  by  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce — Another  indication  of  the 
strong  support  for  the  base. 

Our  request  for  construction  funds  for 
this  fiscal  year  Is  now  under  review  In  Con- 
gress. This  Includes  a  new  materials  labora- 
tory, which  will  allow  this  major  activity  to 
remain  at  Wright-Patterson. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  long  history  of 
support  that  the  Dayton  and  Miami  valley 
area  has  always  given  military  aviation,  and 
Wrtght-Patters<jn  Air  Force  Base  In  particu- 
lar, I  am  vastly  appreciative  and  encour- 
aged. 

I  am  also  grateful  and  moved  that  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  representing  the 
community,  would  again  honor  us  from 
Wright-Patterson  as  you  have  done  tonight. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  thank  you  and 
p.m  Indeed  proud  to  be  a  member  of  a  great 
community. 


November  1,  1971 
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HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  1,  1971 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to 
support  Uiis  bill,  I  should  like  to  address 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  college  librarians. 

Just  as  the  public  library  serves  the 
entire  community— the  coUeRe  library 
serves  the  entire  institution,  all  of  the 
.student  body,  the  whole  research-teach- 
ing-learning community  of  higher  edu- 
cation. When  Congress  assists  in  the  de- 
velopment of  college  and  university  li- 
braries, it  is  promoting  the  progress  of 
every  scholarly  di.scipline  and  every  field 
of  research  and  learning.  Federal  assis- 
tance to  college  libraries  is  therefore  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  narrowly  categori- 
cal legislation.  It  is  more  nearly  general 
aid  to  higher  education  than  any  other 
progrsun  of  Federal  assistance,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  student  financial  assis- 
tance. 

Particularly  today,  when  more  and 
more  colleee  students  are  in  programs 
that  permit  them  to  study  Independently, 
instead  of  following  the  centuries-old 
system  of  ma.ss  lectures  and  ma.ss  text- 
book reading,  more  and  more  emphasis  Ls 
being  placed  on  the  materials  found  in 
the  library  and  the  skilled  a.-^sl.^tance  of 
the  professionally  trained  librarian. 
Many  colleges  are  con.sldering  the  en- 
rollment of  students,  especially  adults, 
who  will  study  for  the  most  part  at  home 
or  with  the  aid  of  television,  coming  to 
the  campus  only  rarely. 

Other  developments  whirh  are  increas- 
inR  the  pressures  on  the  re.sources  of  col- 
lege  libraries  are  the  inrrea.ses  in  the 
numbers  of  students  and  the  development 
of  course  offerings  in  many  new  and  ex- 
panding fields.  Including  black  studies, 
ecology,  and  social  change. 

Along  with  the  need  to  increase  assist- 
ance under  title  II-A  for  library  re- 
sources, the  training  needs  for  librarians, 
as  provided  for  In  title  II-B.  are  of  great 
significance  Until  this  year,  the  money 
appropriated  for  training  in  librarj*  and 
information  science  had  been  divided  be- 
tween fellowships  and  Institutes  for  use 
by  library  schools.  In  fiscal  year   1971, 


fellowships  were  greatly  reduced,  and 
they  were  abandoned  altogether  for  fiscal 
1972  In  favor  of  institutes,  except  for  the 
few  doctoral  fellowships  for  which  a  com- 
mitment had  already  been  made.  This  is 
a  major  blow  to  library  training,  and  li- 
brary schools  everywhere  are  greatly 
concerned. 

Prof.  Edmon  Low  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  has  called  this  akin  to  eating 
our  seed  corn,  since  the  training  of  the 
librarians  of  the  future  depends  on  the 
continuation  now  of  programs  to  encour- 
age the  preparation  of  qualified  grad- 
uate-level teachers  of  library  and  Infor- 
mation science. 

This  is  an  age  of  computers  and  of  a 
galaxy  of  new  equipment  and  techniques 
for  the  storage,  retrieval  and  dbsemina- 
tion  of  information  The  future  leaders  of 
the  profession  will  need  to  know  more 
than  ever  before,  and  we  will  need  more 
of  them  than  we  now  have  Instead  of 
reducing  the  program,  it  needs  to  be  con- 
tinued and  strengthened. 

Fellowships  are  particularly  helpful  In 
the  case  of  students  who  could  not  other- 
wise pursue  graduate  training.  The  dean 
of  the  School  of  Library  Science  at 
Atlanta  University  has  called  the  con- 
tinuation of  title  II-B  fellowsliips  "a  very 
urgent  need  "  because  this  private,  pre- 
dominantly black  mstitution  would 
otherwise  be  imable  to  prepare  librarians 
to  work  with  disadvanlaued  children  and 
adults  in  school,  public  and  academic 
libraries. 

It  should  be  noted  tliat  accredited 
library  schools  operate  in  a  difTerent 
setting  from  mo,st  other  graduate  schools 
in  that  they  have  no  imdergraduate 
training  programs.  They  require  a 
bachelor's  degree  for  entrance  This  Is 
l)ecause  they  believe  their  training  must 
be  undergirded  by  a  sound  and  broadly 
based  education  in  the  liberal  arts  Tiiey 
thus  try  to  attract  tlie  mo.st  capable  stu- 
dents they  can  upon  graduation  from  the 
various  disciplines  in  the  natural  and 
social  sciences  and  the  humanities,  but  It 
is  these  very  same  able  students  whom 
the  professors  in  each  discipline-  for  ex- 
ample, mathematics,  biology,  or  history — 
are  urging  to  go  on  to  graduate  work  in 
their  fields,  and  usually  they  can  offer 
either  a  fellowsliip  or  a  position  of  a 
teaching  fellow  for  undergraduates,  an 
option  that  the  library  school  does  not 
ix>ssess  Therefore,  without  fellowships,  a 
library  school  is  at  a  seilous  dL<;advantage 
in  attracting  quality  students  for  its 
work. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  I  commend  these  pro- 
visions of  tWs  bill  to  you  for  your  favor- 
able action. 


EXECUTIVE    POWER    SOARS    WHILE 
CONGRESS  SINKS 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or    >I\RTL.^NO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1.  1971 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  col- 
umn written  by  TRB  entitled.  "Executive 
Power    Soars    While    Congress    Sinks" 


November  1,  1971 


that  Mr.  Leon  Ried,  one  of  my  constitu- 
tents  shared  with  me.  The  column  fol- 
lows: 

Washinctok.— In  the  past  50  jmn  Whit* 
House  power  has  •oared  whUe  oongressloMU 
power  has  sunJc.  That's  America's  story  for 
half  a  century  with  no  end  In  sight.  The 
shift  in  power  has  been  so  gradual  that 
nobody  thinks  much  about  It.  and  yet  th« 
change  Is  so  great  that  It  almost  amounts  to 
/      a  different  form  of  government. 

It  began  l>ack  after  the  first  World  War 
but  in  recent  times  Vletnjun  brought  it  to 
a  head  as  L3.J.  pushed  a  war  that  Congress 
never  got  around  to  declaring.  When  he  sub- 
mitted the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  C!ongress 
whooped  It  through  with  only  two  nays  Now 
oomee  Mr.  Nlzon,  who  Invaded  Cambodia 
Without  constiltlng  anybody  and  wbo  now 
on  the  domestic  side  has  put  the  entire 
economy  under  federal  control.  Congrees  Just 
gapes. 

I  look  around  In  amazement  Congress  Is 
hardly  a  co-equal  branch  anymore;  It  Is  sub- 
ordinate. If  Truman  had  tried  this  a  few 
years  ago,  Congrees  would  have  Jumped  right 
out  of  Its  skin.  Truman  sought  to  stop  a  raU 
strike  by  drafting  workers  and  outraged 
everylXKly.  Mr  Nixon  has  a  simpler  proce- 
dure; he  freezes  wages  and  prices  for  90  days 
and  then  moves  Into  a  kind  of  modified  cor- 
porate state.  Part  of  his  technique  Is  stick- 
ing In  needles  and  part  Is  hypnosis;  It's  a 
kind  of  economic  acupuncture. 

I'm  not  saying  the  thing  Is  wrong;  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  quick  after  wasting  two 
years  on  a  game  plan  that  didn't  work.  But 
I  don't  think  people  have  graaped  yet  the 
compleidtles  and  poeelble  consequences  of 
the  thing. 

Preeldentlal  power  used  to  be  modified  or 
guided  by  the  Cabinet,  and  often  the  big  deci- 
sions were  collectivized.  In  the  Nlion  ad- 
ministration the  faceless  Cabinet  seems  to 
have  been  subordinated  to  the  Inner  White 
House  staff;  the  President  flred  Interior  Sec- 
retary Hlckel  when  he  pleaded  merely  to  get 
to  see  him. 

Presidential  power  used  to  be  more  closely 
circumscribed  by  a  belligerent  press,  a  com- 
manding Supreme  Court,  and  a  Jealous  Con- 
grees In  one  way  or  another  these  curbs  all 
have  been  altered.  As  to  the  press.  PJ3.R  held 
two  press  conferences  a  week  before  the  war. 
He  was  crippled  but  he  learned  what  troubled 
the  country  by  the  reporters'  questions.  It 
was  two-way  communication.  Mr  Nixon,  by 
contrast,  has  had  only  20  press  conferences 
In  two  years  and  eight  months  The  press  Is 
often  obnoxious  and  Is  always  dreaming  up 
mean  questions  But  for  a  leader  who  can't 
be  queried  In  parliament,  the  press  confer- 
ence did  manage  to  penetrate  the  'White 
House  shell. 

Mr  Nixon  has  got  a  substitute,  a  one-way 
communication  system.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
spot  TV  shows  This  Is  government-by-sur- 
prtse  with  sudden,  startling  appearances  He 
has  been  on  the  air  46  times,  or  more  than 
Lyndon  Johnson  in  five  years  (28  times)  and 
thrice  as  many  as  JFK  (16  appearances  In 
two  years.   10  months). 

The  Supreme  Court  was  always  there  as  a 
curb,  too,  and  still  Is.  Often  It  has  served  as 
a  balance  wheel,  slowing  an  administration 
In  too  much  of  a  hurry,  or  speeding  It  up 
sometimes  In  time  of  delay.  The  great  War- 
ren Court  was  "activist"  largely  because  of  a 
lazy  Congress  and  a  President  (Elsenhower) 
who  was  neutral  on  clvU  rights.  It  advanced 
the  rights  of  the  poor  and  oppressed. 

Everybody  knows  why  Congrees  is  losing 
power  it's  because  It  won't  reform  proce- 
dures Like  feudal  lords  the  coimnlttee  chair- 
men, picked  by  seniority,  run  the  place  and 
are  interested  in  their  own  bailiwicks  and  In 
local  affairs.  Congress  Is  wildly  Inefficient  In 
handling  the  purse-strings.  When  Vietnam 
went  sour  It  didn't  dare  step  in.  It  left  the 
driving  to  Papa,  and  complained  comfortably 
from  the  back  seat. 
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Now  oomee  the  eoonomle  oriaU  whldi  lllus- 
tratea  Ironically  bow  little  Coogreas  has  to 
say  and  bow  the  Democrats  have  tied  their 
own  hands.  They  ptished  on  Mr.  Nixon  an 
economic  blank  check  equivalent  to  the 
Tonkin  Oulf  reeolutlon.  This  was  the  Boo- 
nomlc  StabUlaatlon  Act.  They  Toted  It  prt- 
marUy  because  they  didn't  think  the  Presi- 
dent would  use  It. 

They  wanted  to  embarrass  him.  He  said 
he  didn't  want  It.  wouldn't  use  it,  and  would 
veto  It  except  that  It  carried  one  or  two 
technical  provisions  he  liked.  Democrats 
rubbed  their  hands  at  their  sly  trick.  Then, 
suddenly,  Mr.  Nixon  set  up  a  new  economic 
program  usli^g  all  the  power  they  htwl  given 
him  and  demanding  more. 

Maybe  this  Is  the  wave  of  the  future; 
maybe  we  wUl  see  a  me-too  Congress  from 
now  on,  and  even  for  a  while  a  me-too  Su- 
preme Court.  But  three  things  about  the  new 
economic  plan  scare  us.  First  Is  the  huge 
distortion  in  benefits  It  gives  to  big  business 
and  to  corporations,  as  against  the  poor. 
Second  Is  the  precedent  It  sets  for  aggrandiz- 
ing the  executive  branch  while  demeaning 
Congress. 

Third  Is  the  anxious  feeling  that  this  ex- 
traordinary extemporized  move  to  the  corpo- 
rate state  may  not  work.  Seven  men  will 
decide  what  prices  you  and  I  pay;  another 
group  will  decide  our  salaries  and  wages.  Can 
you  run  America  that  way?  It  Is  divorced 
from  public  control.  In  other  days  an  ob- 
server would  simply  have  said  no.  It  won't 
work,  but  today  It  had  better  work. 

It  would  seem  likely  that  in  time  Mr. 
Nlxon  will  produce  a  boom  (with  a  »30  bU- 
Uon  deficit  this  year,  and  another  expected 
next  year.  It  would  seem  hard  not  to).  But 
the  danger  comes  later  on  from  a  real  Infla- 
tionary blow-off  around  1973,  after  the  elec- 
tion. And  then?  Well,  If  the  thing  turns 
Into  a  mess  there  will  be  tougher  controls,  a 
real  recession  this  time  ito  discipline  labor) 
and  probably  a  Congress  rubbing  Its  eyes. 


REVOLUTIONARY  ANTTMILITARISM 
IN  COMMUNIST  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE— VII 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 


or    CALlfOaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
junction with  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security's  investigation  into 
subversion  of  our  Armed  Forces  I  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  part  vn  of 
Dr.  Robert  E  Beerstecher's  comprehen- 
sive thesis,  "Revolutionary  Antimilita- 
rism  in  Communist  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice." 

This  portion  of  the  study  deals  with 
Communist  antimilitary  operations  dur- 
ing the  early  1930's.  Chile.  Germany. 
Italy,  Denmark.  Japan,  Peru,  and  other 
nations  felt  the  eCTects  of  the  Commimist 
campaign.  In  1932  the  selztire  of  two 
ships  of  the  Peruvian  Navy  by  Commu- 
nists resulted  in  a  regular  naval  and  air 
battle.  Similar  incidents  occurred  in 
other  navies. 

Commimist  attempts  to  imdermine  the 
British  Navy  in  this  period  were  exten- 
sive. These  activities  take  on  added  sig- 
nificance in  light  of  the  recent  expulsion 
of  105  Soviet  agents  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  fact  that  one  of  the  charges 
brought  by  the  British  Government  was 
that  the  Soviets  were  attempting  to  In- 
filtrate the  British  Navy.  The  more  it 
changes  the  mor«  It  stays  the  same. 
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At  the  1933  plenum  of  the  Comintern 
the  extended  scope  the  Communists  as- 
sign to  antimilltaxy  work  was  reempha- 
sized.  The  plenum  asserted  that  antimili- 
tary work  was  to  be  directed  against, 
"the  vital  parts  of  the  war  machine  of 
imperialism",  and  the  "fate  of  war  is  de- 
termined by  the  large  factories"  and  that 
a  correct  Leninist  approach  to  antimili- 
tary work  combined  direct  subversion  of 
the  fighting  forces  with  disruption  of  the 
material  and  technological  base  which 
supports  the  men  in  the  line.  Front  and 
rear  are  integral  parts  of  the  whole.  The 
whole  is  war.  or  in  the  present  day  in  the 
United  States,  the  whole  is  our  ability  to 
maintain  our  defenses  at  a  level  which 
precludes  Soviet  calculations  of  success- 
ful attack  against  our  countrj'.  It  Is  no 
accident  that  the  secretary  general  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
Ous  Hall,  stresses  the  fact  that  over  20 
percent  of  the  employees  in  our  electrical 
industries  are  women  when  orienting 
party  memljers  to  the  reasons  for  CPUSA 
participation  in  the  "women's  lil)eration 
movement." 

Dr.  Beerstecher  points  out  that  our 
extension  of  diplomatic  recognition  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1933  greaUy  in- 
creased the  prestige  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States.  With  Maxim 
Litvlnovs,  then  Soviet  Peoples  Commisar 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  pledge  to  President 
Roosevelt  to  refrain  from  subversive  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States  still  ringing 
in  the  diplomatic  breeze  the  CPUSA  in- 
tensified its  efforts  to  destroy  the  fight- 
ing effectiveness  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Part  vn  of  Dr.  Beerstecher's  study 
follows : 

Revolutionabt   AKTiiKi-rrAaisM   in   Commu- 
nist Theory  and  Phaoticx— VH 
I  A  dissertation  submitted  to  the  faculty  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity by  Robert  E.  Beerstecher,  Ph    D.) 

xn.  "pREPAaa  fob  power"  ' 
The  Japanese  invasion  of  Manchuria  In 
September,  1931,  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Chinese  revolution.  Rather  than  sacrifice 
themselves  In  a  struggle  against  the  superior 
military  power  of  Japan,  the  Soviets  decided 
to  pursue  an  overt  policy  of  neutrality.  The 
failure  of  Russia  to  Intervene  mUltarily  In 
their  behalf  was  a  disastrous  blow  to  ccanmu- 
nlst  prestige  In  China  which  seriously  Im- 
peded the  growth  of  communism  there  for 
several  years.  Although  the  International 
communist  press  called  for  an  intensification 
of  the  struggle  against  the  forces  of  imperial- 
ism, the  Soviet  press  within  Russia  was  care- 
ful to  avoid  making  any  direct  provocative  at- 
tack against  Japan.  Instead,  the  official  parly 
line  emnatlng  frc«n  Moscow  stated  that 
American,  British  and  French  imperialists 
were  using  Japan  as  a  weapon  against  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  order  to  stem  the 
tide  of  antl-lmperlallst  struggles  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  Latin  America  and  the  other 
colonial  nations,  the  communists  asserted, 
the  United  Statee  deemed  It  necessary  to 
"smash"  the  Chinese  revolution.'  In  the 
United  States,  the  communist  party  urged  its 
members  to  form  united  front  committees 
against  Intervention.  It  also  called  for  the 
formation  of  antiwar  committees  and  the 
adoption  of  reoolutlons  demanding  the  with- 
drawal of  American  warships  from  China." 
Similar  actions  occurred  throughout  western 
Europe. 

In  October,  1931,  less  than  a  month  after 
the  end  of  the  unsuccessful  revolt  In  the 
ChUean  navy,  the  secretariat  of  the   Souih 
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American  bure»u  of  U>e  Toung  CommunisC 
InteraAtlonAl  bald  lU  third  plenary  sessioo! 
tn  MonUvldeo.  At  thU  aesalon  •  resolution 
was  passed  intended  to  revlt&Ilze  the  Antl- 
mUlt*rlflt  program  In  Chile  and  to  Initiate 
aiitlmllltarlst  work  in  Peru  '  The  rMOlutlon 
re -emphasized  the  necessity  for  conducting 
mass  antlmllltarlst  work  In  the  army  and 
navy.  It  directed  the  young  communists  la 
Chile  and  Peru  to  begin  concrete  work 
among  the  sallora  and  soldiers.  Work  In  the' 
armed  torces,  the  resolution  explained, 
should  not  be  considered  as  conspiratorial 
work  for  specialists  alone,  for  it  was  funda- 
mental mass  work  to  be  undertaken  by  all 
members  of  the  young  communist  leagues  as 
well  as  aU  working  youth.  This  did  not  less- 
en the  necessity,  the  resolution  continued, 
of  carrying  out  conspiratorial  organizational 
work  to  create  lUegal  calls  In  the  armed 
forces.  The  resolution  also  stressed  tho 
necessity  for  popularizing  the  slogan  of 
fraternization  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
workers,  and  for  agitating  for  the  partial 
demands  of  the  servicemen.  It  also  accorded 
recognition  to  the  need  for  special  news- 
papers and  periodicals  In  connection  with 
the  work  In  the  armed  forces.' 

There  were  several  other  Interesting  se- 
quels to  the  September  revolt  In  the  Chilean 
fleet  In  the  face  of  strong  government  re- 
action against  communism,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Chile  again  began  to  adapt  its 
movement  and  organization  to  Illegal  con- 
ditions. However.  In  the  next  parliamentary 
elections,  the  Chilean  communists  put  for- 
ward as  one  of  their  candidates  one  of  tha 
leaders  of  the  sailors'  revolt  who  was  await- 
ing court-martial.  They  also  Intensified  their 
agitational  activities  In  Chile,  using  th« 
plight  of  the  leaders  of  the  naval  revolt  as 
the  central  propaganda  theme  Communist 
parties  throughout  the  world  were  ordered  to 
aasUst  the  Communist  Party  of  Chile  In  thla 
flght  by  the  Comintern:  'The  international 
proletariat  must  support  the  flght  of  tha 
working  masses  of  Chile  to  rescue  the  thou- 
sands of  sailors  and  workers  from  the  clawi 
of  military  justice."  * 

On  November  15,  1931.  the  Young  Com- 
muiilat  League  of  Italy  convened  Its  eleveutu 
national  congress.  AntlmlUtarlsm  was  a 
major  item  on  the  agenda  at  this  congresa. 
Disctisslon  of  the  agitational  techniques  as- 
sociated with  work  In  the  army  and  navy 
was  directed  by  several  comrades  who  had 
recently  completed  their  own  military  serv- 
ice '  Previously,  communist  success  In  pene- 
trating the  Italian  armed  forces  and  estab- 
lishing an  effective  foundation  for  Illegal 
cells  had  been  retarded  by  the  fact  that  the 
Young  Communist  League  of  Italy  lacked 
members  with  military  training  or  experi- 
ence Moreover.  Italian  military  authorities 
had  been  quick  both  to  recognize  the  threat 
which  communism  represented  and  to  Insti- 
tute internal  security  measures  which  coun- 
tered communist  attempts  to  Infiltrate  the 
military  command  structure.' 

Recognizing  that  its  efforts  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  antlmllltarlst  work  in  the  armed 
forces  would  no  longer  be  handicapped  by 
the  Inexperience  of  Its  personnel,  the  Young 
Communist  League  of  Italy  formulated  "In 
a  concrete  manner"  the  tasks  to  be  accom- 
plished by  working  in  the  army  and  navy. 
It  emphasized  the  possibilities  for  agitation 
offered  by  mass  demonstrations  to  secure 
better  food,  refusals  to  drill,  etc.  The  con- 
gress stated  that  antiwar  demonatratlona 
and  strikes,  unrest  among  the  new  army  re- 
cruits, mutinies  In  the  army  and  navy,  and 
suspicion  and  discontent  both  within  and 
between  the  paramilitary  fascist  youth  orga- 
nizations In  Italy  were  clear  manlfestatlona 
of  "the  rapid  and  constant  process  of  revo- 
Uitionizatlon  of  tha  maaaee"  ■ 

The  term  revolutionizmtion  becejne  a  part 
of  the  lezloon  of  communism  after  Taro- 
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slavsky  had  uaed  the  verb  revolutionise  tn  a 
speech  at  the  sixth  world  congreaa  of  the 
Comintern  to  deacrlbe  the  procaaa  through 
which  the  mass—  became  Imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  revolutionary  doctrine.  Movementa 
among  the  troopa,  Taroalavsky  said,  served  to 
"revolutionize"  the  proletariat.'"  Taroalavsky 
advanced  the  thesis  that  the  proletariat  was 
stimulated  by  and  derived  both  determina- 
tion and  a  sense  of  what  modern  "psy- 
chologists" would  consider  "togetherness" 
from  the  knowledge  that  it  bad  the  sympathy 
and  "the  support  of  the  army  or  at  least  a 
part  of  It." 

Tho  Comintern  used  Yaroslavsky's  theses 
to  Justify  its  directives  for  an  intensification 
of  work  within  the  armed  forces.  In  turn, 
communist  parties  and  youth  leagues,  like 
the  Young  Communist  League  of  Italy,  re- 
peated It  to  their  membership.  The  com- 
munist party's  illegal  central  organ.  L'Uniti 
(Unity).  Issued  special  appeals  to  the  Italian 
soldiers  and  sailors  In  which  It  advanced  the 
action  slogans  "Down  with  war!"  and  "Agralnst 
Intervention  In  China!""  L'Unitd  was  one 
of  the  primary  vehicles  for  Italian  antl- 
mllltarlst propaganda  Almost  every  issue 
carried  special  columns  devoted  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Italian  servicemen. 

■When  Italy  dispatched  a  naval  division  tn 
Shanghai.  LUniti  called  on  the  Italian 
masses  to  "support  the  Chinese  revolution 
in  a  concrete  manner"  by  preventing  the  fur- 
ther dispatch  of  arms,  munitions,  warships 
and  troops  to  China  '•'  Focal  point  for  the 
communist  activities  against  the  Italian 
navy  was  the  Important  naval  installation  at 
La  Spenia.  More  thousands  of  leaflets  and 
antiwar  pamphlets  were  distributed  annually 
In  the  barracks  and  on  board  the  ships  of 
the  Italian  fleet  The  communists  conducted 
most  of  their  secret  meetings  for  the  sailors 
in  the  town,  but  some  clandestine  meetings 
were  held  on  board  ship  "  Revolutionary  ac- 
tivity was  most  effective  aboard  the  Andrea 
Doria  and  the  Trle.itc.  but  communist  prop- 
aganda leaflets  dl.scovered  aboard  these  ^  s- 
sels  resulted  in  increased  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  luival  authorities.'- 

A  special  antlmllltarlst  conference  was  held 
in  Germany  late  In  1931  The  results  of  the 
conference  were  reported  In  the  December. 
1931.  Issue  of  Oktober.  the  German  revolu- 
tionary Journal  edited  by  Eri^st  Schneller 

"The  holding  of  this  conference  introduces 
a  new  chapter  of  revolutionary  antlmllltarlst 
work  in  Germany.  It  Is  of  historical  Impor- 
tance because  at  it — tn  the  words  of  one  of 
its  own  resolutions — for  the  first  time  since 
1919,  numbers  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
bourgeois  state  have  come  together  in  order 
to  debate  as  to  how  they  may  use  the  weap- 
ons given  them  for  fighting  against  the  peo- 
ple, for  fighting  for  the  people."  '* 

To  avoid  detection.  German  communists 
camouflaged  their  literature  destined  for 
clandestine  dlsUlbuUon  In  tho  organized 
military  forces.  For  example.  Oktober,  which 
could  no  longer  be  printed  In  Germany,  was 
printed  in  Zurich,  and  smuggled  into  Ger- 
many under  the  false  covers  of  the  legal 
Journal.  Neue  Architektur  (Modem  Architec- 
ture). Similarly,  other  communist  propa- 
ganda items  were  concealed  behind  such 
harmless  cover  titles  as  Cross-ioord  Puzzle 
Journal,  van  der  Velde's  Technik  der  Hebe 
(Technique  of  Love),  or  Latest  News  from 
the  Motor  Show"  Match  boxes  and  cigarette 
packages  were  often  used  as  containers  for 
the  distribution  of  folded  leaflets  and  ap- 
peals among  the  troops.  A  revised  German 
edition  of  langer's  Der  Weg  zum  Sieg  was 
also  published  In  Zurich  In  1031  to  support 
the  growing  revolutionary  movement  In  Ger- 
many. 

Appeals  by  the  Communist  Party  to  Ger- 
many to  the  "workers,  peasants,  tollers, 
young  people,  soldiers,  sailors"  followed  the 
international  party  line  with  reference  to 
the  prerentlon  of  the  shipment  of  anna, 
munltlona,  alrplanea  and  war  auppltea  to 
the   "Japaneae   warmongers."   "German   aol- 
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dlers,"  one  such  appeal  stated,  "Do  not  fire 
on  your  fellow  countrymen!  Do  not  fire  on 
the  soldiers  of  other  countries.  Fraternize 
with   them."  '• 

lAanlfeatoa  tosued  by  the  Communist  Party 
of  Great  Britain  called  on  all  Kngllahmen  to 
demand  the  withdrawal  of  British  forces  from 
the  Orient."  But  communist  propaganda  and 
agitation  was  not  limited  to  Sngland  alone 
British  soldiers  and  sailors  stationed  In 
Shanghai  and  aboard  British  warships  in  the 
Far  East  were  flooded  with  propaganda  leaf- 
lets and  handbills  voicing  communist  sug- 
gestions that  they  agitate  to  b«  sent  home 
After  Invergordon.  the  Comintern  had  ex- 
tended Its  antlmllltarlst  campaign  to  Include 
subverting  British  influence  In  every  area  In 
which  British  servicemen  were  stationed.  In 
Egypt,  work  against  the  British  army  and 
among  the  armed  forces  of  the  Fuad  mon- 
archy became  a  task  of  primary  Importance, 
and  the  cry  "Away  with  the  British  armed 
forces  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan"  was  raised  by 
the  Communist  Party  of  Egypt  as  a  baidc 
slogan  of  Its  action  program  =•  Similar  slo- 
gans were  raised  against  the  British  army  in 
India  " 

The  Comintern  supplemented  the  action 
pr.ogram  which  It  had  promulgated  for  the 
Communist  Party  of  India  in  1930  with  a 
special  action  program  for  the  Young  Com- 
munist League  of  India  Communism  did  not 
emerge  as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
India  until  after  World  War  II.  even  though 
Its  existence  there  as  an  organized  movement 
dates  from  the  founding  of  the  Comintern 
Early  soviet  Interest  In  the  prospect  of  an  In- 
dian revolution  rested  less  on  the  anticipated 
realization  of  socialism  In  India  than  on  Its 
desire  to  destroy  the  Brttlsh  commonwealth  = 
Thla  motivation  persisted,  and  became  more 
Intense  as  the  spectre  of  imperialist  military 
Intervention  dominated  all  soviet  policy. 
'British  lmi>erlall8m,"  the  young  com- 
munists told  their  Indian  audiences  In  the 
1930's.  "Is  preparing  In  our  country  the 
mailed  fist  for  military  Intervention  against 
the  U  S  S  R  and  the  revolutionary  eman- 
cipation movement  in  the  whole  of  the 
East  ••  ^  To  meet  this  challenge,  they  said.  It 
was  necessary  to  spread  revolutionary  pro- 
paganda among  the  soldiers  and  police,  for 
these  were  the  forces  by  which  British  Im- 
perialism suppressed  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment In  contrast  to  the  nationalist  appeals 
to  the  soldiers  to  leave  the  army  and  resign  in 
accordance  with  Gandhi's  teaching  of  non- 
violence, the  Young  Communist  League  of 
India  based  Its  appeals  to  the  army  on  the 
necessity  for  the  violent  overthrow  of  British 
rule.  According  to  the  young  communist 
league,  victory  In  India  could  only  be 
SkChieved  by  "the  revolutionary  armed  Insur- 
rection of  the  masses  of  the  working  classes, 
the  peasantry,  the  poor  of  the  towns,  and  the 
Indian  soldiers,  under  the  banner  and  leader- 
ship of  the  communist  party."  »*  Complete  in- 
dependence for  India,  the  annulment  of  all 
debts  the  expropriation  and  nationalization 
of  all  industries,  and  the  confiscation  with 
compensation  for  all  property— these  were 
the  substantive  slogans  of  the  Indian  revolu- 
tion toward  which  the  communists  worked.-'^ 
The  Young  Communist  League  of  India 
realized  that  such  slogans  were  less  likely  to 
rally  the  soldiers  to  the  support  of  a  revolu- 
tionary struggle  than  would  slogans  based 
upon  their  own  immediate  and  persoruil  de- 
mands, e.g.,  service  in  their  native  province, 
the  right  to  select  their  own  officers,  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  soldiers  as  servants  by  the 
officers.  Increased  pay  and  allowances,  etc  It 
therefore  directed  as  an  "immediate  duty" 
that  all  young  communists  participate  In  the 
esUbllshment  of  a  secret  revolutionary  or- 
ganization In  the  army,  the  assigned  task  of 
which  would  be  "to  struggle  for  the  daily  de- 
mands of  tha  soldiers."  > 

Detiklled  gtildance  from  the  Comintern  as 
to  hov  the  Indian  communists  were  to  pro- 
ceed In  carrying  out  their  work  In  the  armed 
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forces  was  provided  by  a  special  pamphlet 
covering  all  aspects  at  both  tactical  and  or- 
ganizational quastiona.  "The  army  organiza- 
tion must  be  organized  absolutely  separate- 
ly," the  pamphlet  admonished,  explaining 
that  if  It  wore  Joined  with  the  local  workers' 
or  peasants'  organizations,  the  members  of 
both  might  end  up  In  jail  To  reduce  the  risk 
which  organizational  work  among  the  soldiers 
entailed,  military  cells  were  to  be  adminis- 
tered only  by  special  representatives  of  the 
local  communist  committee  who  were  spe- 
cially trained  for  military  work.-^  T\\e  pam- 
phlet concluded  that  the  work  In  the  British 
army  units  would  be  unsuccessful  if  Indian 
communists  attempted  to  carry  it  out  Eng- 
lish commuulsta  In  India,  It  said,  should  en- 
^'age  in  this  task.  It  also  stated  that  native 
battalions  frequently  were  blllet«<l  In  areas 
where  the  local  communists  spoke  a  different 
language  or  dialect  from  those  in  the  battal- 
ion. In  such  Instances,  the  communist  party 
was  either  to  recruit  someone  locally  who 
could  speak  the  language,  or  get  comrades 
from  the  home  district  of  the  battalion  to 
come  and  assist  In  the  work.*  There  is  little 
to  Indicate,  however,  that  the  action  program 
of  the  Indian  communists  was  ever  successful 
In  creating  an  effective  nuclei  wlthlt  the 
Indian  army. 

French  communists  also  agitated  against 
intervention  in  tlie  Par  East,  but  of  greater 
significance  was  the  Comintern's  antlmlll- 
tarlst campaign  which  called  for  an  attack 
on  French  Influence  in  Indo-Chlna.  .Special 
instructions  were  issued  governing  commu- 
nist organizational  work  among  the  Anna- 
mite  units,  the  native  and  French  troops 
"Pay  attention  to  the  national  question.  "  the 
local  communists  were  advised."  and  compare 
the  economic  conditions,  the  pay  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Annamlles  with  the  French  sol- 
diers WTien  talking  to  native  soldiers  from 
pea.sant  stock,  they  were  told,  emphasize  the 
■  intolerable  conditions  of  peasant  Ufe  "  In 
dlficussions  with  the  workers,  such  subjects  as 
unemployment,  low  rates  of  pay.  and  the 
severe  conditions  of  work  were  to  be  featured 
Tlie  Indo-Chinese  communists  recognized  the 
Importance  of  establishing  a  small  but  se- 
cure organization  fur  military  work.  Every 
soldier  drawn  Into  the  movement  was  to  be 
tiioroughly  screened  and  tested 

Cells  were  to  be  limited  in  membership 
from  three  to  five,  no  two  cells  were  to  be 
connected  In  any  manner  Cells  were  to  be 
directed  only  by  those  comrades  who  had 
been  specifically  instructed  in  military  work. 
Numbers  were  not  considered  important; 
loyalty  was.™  Local  French  communists 
were  to  t)e  employed  In  the  work  among 
the  French  troops,  as  they  could  stress  the 
differences  which  existed  between  the  sol- 
diers and  their  officers  In  a  much  more  con- 
vincing manner  Communists  choecn  to 
carry  on  work  among  the  organized  military 
forces  were  to  be  provided  with  the  special 
indoctrination  literature  which  had  been 
provided  the  communist  party/"  Agita- 
tional propaganda  against  recruiting  against 
the  military,  against  militarism,  against 
capltalUm,  and  against  the  seiiding  of  sol- 
diers to  flght  their  families  was  to  be  em- 
phasized.>» 

Support  of  the  Chinese  revolution  as  a 
fundamental  theme  of  communist  propa- 
ganda was  repeated  In  every  country,  but 
the  local  parties  did  not  neglect  their  own 
antlmllltarlst  campaigns.  For  example,  com- 
munist antlmllltarlst  activities  in  Denmark 
were  aimed  at  disintegration  of  the  organized 
military  forces.  In  March,  1982,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Denmark  featured  a  si>eclal 
agitational  campaign  among  the  sailors  and 
marines  stationed  In  Copenhagen,  as  part 
of  its  antiwar  week  program.  Tho  commu- 
nists called  for  a  strike  against  the  reduc- 
tions in  pay  which  had  been  Impoaed  aa 
the  result  of  the  impact  of   the  world  de- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

preasion  on  the  economy  of  Derunark.  Propa- 
ganda leaflets  were  distributed  calling  to 
Danish  servicemen  to  follow  the  "example" 
set  by  the  British  sailors  at  Invergordon, 
but  the  call  went  unanswered.  In  typical 
coRununlst  fashion,  however,  the  local  com- 
rades reported  In  the  party  proas  that  their 
action  had  been  sympathetically  received  by 
the  men  and  that  general  discontent  ex- 
isted. What  the  comrades  failed  to  repjort 
was  that  the  discontent  was  within  their 
own  ranks  because  of  the  lack  of  response 
by  Danish  servicemen  to  their  agitational 
program  ■>• 

The    Struggle   for   Japan 

Inside  Japan,  the  Comintern  launched  a 
major  effort  to  expand  the  communist  move- 
ment "The  Ideologtlcal  and  organizational 
flght  against  the  present  war,"  It  decreed, 
"mtist  be  the  first  and  foremost  task  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  election  campaign."*  The 
Comintern  stressed  the  decisive  Importance 
of  conducting  an  antiwar  campaign  through- 
out Japen  and  organizing  a  mass  struggle 
nmong  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  ex-service- 
men In  anticipation  of  communist  successes 
during  the  spring  elections  of  1832  the  Japa- 
nese communists  were  directed  to  "strength- 
en and  enlarge  nuclei  in  the  factory.  lalx)r 
exchanges,  villages,  barracks  and  warships  "»• 
Concrete  and  Immediate  programs  for  tho 
sailors  and  soldiers  were  to  be  developed 
around  the  central  slogans.  "Immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  Japanese  troops  from  the 
occupied  territories  and  Chinese  waters," 
■■Fraternization  of  the  Japanece  and  Chinese 
soldiers."  "Convert  this  war  Into  civil  war!"  -^ 
Other  slogans  raised  Included  the  following 
•Not  one  soldier  against  the  Soviet  Union! 
Not  one  soldier  against  revolutionary  China! 
Ij^t  us  repir  to  the  mobilization  with  a  civil 
war  "  "  Although  the  Japanese  communists 
Inten.slfled  the  antlmllltarlst  campaign  In  the 
armed  forces,  and  Issued  a  number  of  anti- 
war pamphle's.  one  of  their  leaders  admitted 
later  that  "the  work  in  the  army  and  navy  Is 
weak  and  insufficiently  systematic"'"  An- 
other veteran  communist.  Sanzo  Nozaka  who 
was  better  known  In  the  party  under  the 
pseudonym  Susumo  Okano.  characterized  the 
work  in  the  armed  forces  and  specialized 
para-milltary  organizations  as  reflecting  an 
"opportunist  weakness"  '■ 

The  failure  of  the  Japanese  communists 
to  attract  servicemen  Into  the  communist 
party  and  the  young  communist  league,  or 
to  organize  mass  movements  of  protest 
among  the  troops  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by 
the  Comintern  "  In  May,  1932,  the  Comln- 
tf-rn  promulgated  the  famous  "  Theses  on  the 
.Situation  in  Japan  and  the  Tasks  of  the 
Communist  Party  ""  The  theses  outlined  a 
comprehensive  ntllltant  action  program  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  Japanese  communist 
movement  for  the  revolutionary  situation 
which  the  Comintern  believed  was  imminent, 
but  for  which  It  found  the  Japanese  orga- 
nization totally  unprepared*'  The  theses 
stressed  the  Importance  of  increasing  t>oth 
written  and  spoken  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda against  both  "imperialist"  and  "coun- 
ter-revolutionary" war  The  war  slogans  and 
policies  of  the  Japanese  government,  the 
communists  were  told,  were  to  be  "exposed, '■ 
and  contracted  with  the  peaceful  alms  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Communists  were  to  appeal  to 
the  troops  to  refuse  to  flght.  to  leave  the 
front  without  giving  up  their  arms,  and  to 
form  soldiers'  committees.  In  the  event  of 
war  against  the  Soviet  Union,  the  commu- 
nists wore  to  agitate  among  the  soldiers  to 
desert  to  the  side  of  the  Red  Army.  "In  a 
reactlotiary  war,"  the  theses  declared,  "the 
revolutloncu-y  class  cannot  help  hoping  for 
the  defeat  of  Its  own  government.  The  defeat 
of  the  government  army  weakens  the  monar- 
chist government  of  Japan  and  assists  the 
civil  war  against  the  ruling  classes.""  A  mass 
action  program  was  to  be  undertaken  to  fo- 
ment strikes  In  the  armament  factories.  In 
the  port  areas  and  in  the  transport  Indus- 
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try.  The  communists  were  directed  to  use 
all  means  available  to  them  to  bring  about 
the  proclamation  of  a  general  strike  and 
to  convert  It  imd  the  revolutionary  antl'»  at 
movement  into  armed  rebellion.  The  theses 
re-emphaslzed  the  neoeeslty  of  supporting 
the  partial  demands  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  of  organizing  mass  actions  among 
them  and  In  the  factories  supporting  the  war 
effort  Special  work  among  the  youth  and 
among  women,  more  specifically  among  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  servicemen  wae  also 
defined  as  being  one  of  the  basic  tasks  of 
Japanese  communism  " 

In  order  to  meet  the  growing  reqtUreme'.ts 
for  specialized  propaganda  media  for  dis- 
semination within  the  armed  forces  the 
Communist  Party  of  Japan  began  publica- 
tion of  a  regular  fortnightly  paper,  Nei.n  no 
Tomo  (  The  Friend  of  the  Soldier)  "  Netgi  no 
tomo  proclaimed  lt,aelf  as  the  voice  of  both 
the  'revolutionary  soldiers  and  sailors."'" 
An  article  entitled  "How  the  Soldiers'  Com- 
mittees were  Created  '  appearing  in  one  of 
the  early  issues  of  Seisi  no  tomo  began  with 
the  following  Injunction  'Revolutionary 
workers  and  peasants  who  live  In  barracks, 
take  a  lesson  from  the  experience  of  these 
comrades'  Create  soldiers'  and  sailors'  com- 
mittees in  all  barraclLs  and  on  all  ships!" 
The  Communist  Party  also  p-ibUshed  a  spe- 
cial naval  newspaper.  The  Lofty  Mast,  m  the 
port  of  Kure  "■  The  Lofty  Ma.it  featured 
such  slogans  as  Defend  the  Soviet  Union — 
i!.e  fatherland  of  the  International  pro- 
letariat!," "Liberation  of  Korea  and  For- 
mosa!" and  "independence  for  China"'*'  In 
addition,  .umerous  Itcal  papers  aiid  paiii- 
phlelE  were  published  for  distribution  in  the 
barracks,  on  board  the  warships,  and  In  the 
port  areas  All  of  these  publicized  the  peace 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  contrasted  It 
with  the  militancy  of  Japan  Conditions  back 
home  among  the  dependents  of  the  service- 
men were  highlighted  whenever  circum- 
stances permitted  These  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  all  followed  the  pattern  estab- 
lised  by  Sokki  in  reprinting  letters  from 
soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  rigors  of  military 
life,'' 

In  May.  1932.  the  first  international  sea- 
man's congress  was  convened  in  Hamburg. 
Germany  as  part  of  the  Comintern's  pro- 
gram to  extend  Its  influence  intc  the  mari- 
time industry  In  addition  to  the  official 
opcTi  meetings  of  the  congress,  a  series  cf 
.■^ecrpt  se-slons  to  which  only  communists 
were  admitted  was  al.so  held  Among  the  sub- 
jects discussed  at  the  secret  sessions  was 
how  disintegration  work  was  carried  on  In- 
side naval  forces  throughout  the  world  Dis- 
cussion Included  detailed  analysis  of  com- 
munist tactics  employed  in  past  naval  mu- 
tinies, and  resulted  In  the  development  of 
advanced  techniques  which  were  recom- 
mended for  future  application  Reichstag 
Deputy  Willy  Leow  led  the  discussion  on  the 
mutiny  of  the  Imperial  Germany  navy,  while 
several  foreign  communlBt  antlmllltarlst  ex- 
perts made  presentations  on  Invergordon 
and  other  recent  naval  revolts "'  The  com- 
munists actively  carried  on  disintegration 
woric  wltnm  th?  German  armed  forces  Com- 
munist cells  formed  In  both  the  army  and 
navy  observed  special  security  precautions. 
Because  ot  its  extremely  conspiratorial  na- 
ture. lUtl->  overt  publicity  was  given  to  this 
phase  of  the  antlmllltarlst  programs,  as  spe- 
cial police  and  military  units  to  combat  com- 
munlsm  had  already  started  to  make  their 
appearance  in  Germany." 

In  May,  1932,  the  South  American  bureau 
of  the  Comintern  registered  Its  first  success 
resulting  from  tho  antlmllltarlst  action  pro- 
gram which  had  been  adopted  at  the  third 
plenary  session  of  its  secretariat  in  October. 
1031.  This  program  aimed  at  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  of  all  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  but  had  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  work  In  Chile  and  Peru  It  was  in 
Peru  that  Its  Initial  success  was  achieved  On 
May   7,   the  crews  of  the  Peruvian   cruisers 
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Grau  and  BologneH  mutinied  and  hoisted  the 
red  flag  cxf  communism.  The  mutiny  caught 
the  Communist  Party  of  Peru  by  surprlae,  for 
It  had  not  reallased  that  the  sltuaUon  In  the 
navy  would  develop  as  rapidly  as  It  had.  The 
absence  of  any  plan  doomed  the  mutiny  tQ 
faUure.  The  mutiny  began  when  radical  ele- 
ments of  the  crews  overpowered  their  officers 
In  a  'protest  as  rlctlms  of  capitalism  against 
the  inhumane  conditions  of  life  Imposed  up- 
on them."  The  mutineers  attempted  to  leave 
their  ihlps.  but  they  were  forced  to  remain 
aboard  by  small  arma  Are  from  the  shore 
units  which  bad  been  mobilized  by  the  Peru- 
vian Government  Both  cruisers  were  an- 
chr.red  alongside  the  quay  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  mutiny  As  In  the  case  of 
the  Chilean  mutiny  In  September.  1931.  the 
ships'  crews  did  not  attempt  :o  take  them 
f>ut  of  the  harbor  until  It  was  loo  late  After 
submarines  loyal  to  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment had  cut  off  any  possible  exit  from  the 
harbor,  the  crews  of  the  Grau  and  Bolognes\ 
were  called  upon  to  surrender  The  refusal  of 
the  mutineers  to  comply  with  this  request 
wa-s  the  signal  for  the  submarines  and  shore 
units  to  open  fire  on  the  two  cruisers  The 
mutineers  aboard  the  Botogncai  returned  the 
hre  Oovemment  aircraft  alan  went  Into  ac- 
tion against  the  cnilsers  When  serial  bombs 
scored  a  direct  hit  on  the  F!i>lagnr^v  the 
crews  of  the  two  ships  hoisted  the  white 
na(it  of  surrender 

August  1.  1932  marked  the  opening  of 
■  Navy  Week"  In  Great  Britain  The  date  co- 
incided with  the  annual  communist  cam- 
paign against  war  Portsmouth  wa.s  .selected 
&s  the  target  cl  commvinlst  activity  Over- 
night, the  streets  of  Porumovith  were  painted 
■»i:h  communist  antiwar  slr)gan.s  Warships 
:n  the  harbor  area  were  Booded  with  pn>pa- 
iiranda  le«Jlcts  ^-  However  the  communists 
r»i:ed  to  create  any  unrest  .imong  the  fleet. 
notwiLhstanding  the  fact  that  the  commu- 
nist press  In  Great  Britain  tailored  it.s  propa- 
ganda to  the  armed  forces  u>  an  even  greater 
degree  after  Invergordon  than  it  had  before 
For  wide  dissemination  amon^  Royal  Navy 
personnel  the  CTimmunists  published  the  Rrd 
Signal,  a  newspaper  which  pnx:lann<^  it.sclf 
to  be  "the  voice  of  the  Communist  sailor.  " 
The  Red  Sijmai  recommended  that  sailors 
take  the  guns  whirh  the  gov-ernment  out 
in  their  hands  and  study  the  art  of  war.""* 
A  separate  newspaper,  the  Soldirrs'  Voice, 
was  publahed  for  dlstnbu'  ion  among  Brltlbh 
army  personnel  The  Solilters  Vjice  pro- 
claimed that  "the  only  way  U)  defeat  the 
ruts  is  direct  sctiun  as  adopted  by  sailors 
at    Invergordon  Hie   Soldiers'    Voice   also 

i.tat,ed  that  "the  way  to  victory  lies  not 
through  voting  taut  through  ma&«  struggle 
What  Is  needed  is  a  repeltl>n  of  the  united 
strike  "  It  advl.sed  Its  readers  "Let  us  use 
uhe  knowledge  of  amis  which  they  give  us. 
when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  to  over- 
throw their  rule  and.  in  unity  with  our  fel- 
low workers,  to  establish  the  free  socialist 
Britain  "  '  No  iess  Uian  17  dlllerent  pam- 
phle-s  addresse-J  to  the  st>idlers  and  sailors 
were  dissenuiiat-rd  by  British  coaununlsts  In 
1932  • 

Tilt  Tweifth  Plenum 
In  September  1»32  the  Comintern  held 
Its  twelfth  plenary  session  at  Moscow  The 
tundamenlal  thesis  advanced  by  the  plenum 
*as  that  the  period  of  relative  stabilization 
of  c&pitallam  was  ending  The  time  liad  come 
the  veteran  Pinnlsh  commiinUrt  Otto 
Kuusinen.  stated  for  the  proletariat  to  "pre- 
pare for  pow«r."  "'  But.  he  vamed.  there  Is 
not  yet  an  Immediate  revolutionary  solution 
iu  the  coast  imfKirtaQt  and  decisive  capitalist 
coontrle*  At  the  present  moment,  what  Is 
taking  place  U  preclaely  the  CraiLrtOon  to  a 
Tiew  phase  ot  the  greet  ooilUlons  between 
I  l«iii>r»  and  states  to  a  ne»'  cycle  of  revi->lu- 
tioos  and  wars*  The  mutiny  of  the  British 
fleet   St   Invergordon.   Kuusinen   stated,   was 
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»  "symptom"  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
forces  of  British  Imperialism.  "A  navy  which 
has  mutinied  once,"  he  added,  "may  mutiny 
again,  and  such  a  navy  is,  so  to  speak,  a  navy 
•without  stabilization'."  ■ 

Similar  "portents  of  the  coming  storm." 
it  was  stated,  were  to  be  observed  In  the 
state  of  ferment  which  also  existed  In  the 
armed  forces  of  other  countries,  eg  .  Prance, 
Italy.  Poland,  and  Greece,  while  advances  In 
antlmlUtarlst  work  were  to  be  noted  every- 
where 'n  Spain,  for  example,  the  communist 
party,  had  created  t>aslc  organisational 
"strongholds"  m  the  army,  and  had  elected 
committees  of  soldiers"  Communist  anti- 
war work  against  the  munitions  industry 
and  among  the  recruits  and  soldiers  In 
Czechoslovakia  was  called  one  of  the  moet 
"constructive  achievements"  of  the  European 
tjmmunlsus.  '  Throughout  the  twelfth 
plenum,  the  necessity  for  communist  parties 
to  prepare  for  the  period  of  Illegality  was 
stressed 

One  of  the  nif>«t  iinporiaiit  speeches  at  the 
tweifth  plenum  delivered  by  Okano  Okano 
detailed  the  work  which  had  been  carried 
out  In  Japan,  and  admitted  that  an  Intensi- 
tlcatlon  of  work  In  the  armed  forces  was 
ne^essiiry  The  opportunist  weakness  of  our 
work.  '  he  said,  may  be  observed  in  the  army, 
navy  and  sptcial  military  organl/jitlons  of 
!he  fa.sclst  and  reactionary  type  To  this  day. 
we  do  not  carry  on  any  uclive  work  in  these 
mlUi.iry  <.»rganUationii  •  UKano  observed  that 
the  Japanese  imperialists  had  set  for  them- 
'elves  the  la&k  of  occupying  vast  territories 
<,f  the  Soviet  Union  The  occupHllon  of  Man- 
churia, he  stated,  was  merely  a  proU>gue,  a 
preparatory  step  for  the  military  interven- 
tion of  the  Soviet  UiUou  ~  Against  the  bark- 
dn»j)  of  Okano's  statement,  the  tliesls  which 
the  Comintern  had  promulgated  lor  Japan 
caxUfr  In  the  year  appeared  in  their  true 
light  as  an  attempt  on  the  {>art  of  the 
s)vlets  to  forestall  disaster  by  neutrallxlug 
the  offensive  power  of  Japan  through  the 
(■.jinniunlsl  revoluUonary  anlUnlUtarlst  pro- 
tean! nie  theses  launched  the  Japanese 
cuinniunlst  movement  on  a  massue  revulu- 
tlonary  agitation  caiupajgn  against  the  war 
It  also  focused  additional  attention  on  c<^>ni- 
munl&m  whith  resulted  In  an  increase  m  the 
number  of  cotnmuuists  and  party  sympa- 
thizers arrested  annually  by  the  govern- 
ment'' 

The  plenum  declared  that  a  revolutionary 
.situation  was  likely  to  arise  in  Japan  within 
a  very  short  lime.  The  Ccunmunist  Party  of 
Japaii.  It  staled,  must  Increase  lU  work  in 
the  army  and  navy,  especially  lu  Manchuria, 
mua:  carry  on  p<.>pular  agitation  among  tlie 
workers,  peasanls  and  the  exploited  urban 
petty  bourge^.>l.s  masses,  m  langauge  that  can 
be  undersu*i>d  by  llie  broad  manses  in  order 
to  expose  the  Indissoluble  connection  that 
exists  between  Imperialist  war  and  the  di- 
rect preparations  for  military  tntervenllon 
against  the  U  8  S  Ji  .  on  the  one  liand.  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  nillltary-FHjUce  re- 
action and  the  Increased  plundering  of  the 
tolling  ma««es  in  Japan  itself,  on  the  other 
hand     -" 

The  plenum  stated  that  although  favor- 
able results  had  been  achieved  by  some  com- 
munist parlies  in  nK>bill^ng  the  ma&aes 
against  imperialist  war  and  against  military 
intervention,  no  party  had  been  successful  In 
preventing  the  transport  of  triKips  to  China 
or  mUltary  sui>plles  to  Japan  The  plenum 
criticized  the  Voung  Communist  Interna- 
tional for  Its  "weaknejui  and  backwardness  ' 
Ui  the  slrucK^e  against  Imperallst  war  and 
military  IntervenUon.  The  antiwar  work  of 
both  the  communist  parties  and  the  young 
.  ommunist  leagues  In  the  army  the  iisvy 
and  the  special  fascist  Beml-orgaiuzationa 
II  stated,  was  lu  an  nntolerably  neglected 
condition  "  '•  Communist  parties.  U»e  plenum 
continued,  bad  not  succeeded  m  fulfUllng 
the  urgent  task  of  creating  legal,  seml-legaJ 
or  Illegal  control  ojmmlltee*  and  Illegal  com- 
mittees jf  action    based  on  the  ma.s»es.  In  the 
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factories,  railroads,  ports  and  ship*,  have  tic'-. 
succeeded  in  moblllklng  the  masses  of  the 
workers  In  the  reformist  trade  unions  and 
other  mass  workers'  organlBatlons  on  the 
basts  of  the  tactic  of  the  united  front  from 
t>elow  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
transport  of  troops  to  China  and  munitions 
of  war  to  Japan,  and  In  developing  the  agita- 
tion against  imperialist  war  and  military 
Intervention  among  the  masses  of  peasants 
and  the  urban  petty  bourgeoisie  "  "" 

Furthermore.  It  charged.  "Inadequate 
bolshevik  resistance  was  shown  to  the  op- 
portunist underestimation  of  the  war  in 
China  and  to  the  underestimation  of  the 
danger  cf  Imperialist  war  and  military  Inter- 
vention, to  the  opportunist  failure  to  under- 
stand all  the  pecularltles  of  the  present  drift 
towards  a  new  world  war.  to  Individual 
pacifist  deviations  frsm  the  Leninist  teaching 
on  war.  to  opportunist  passivity  with  regard 
t-j  war  and  to  fatalistic  opportunist  moods,"' 
The  plenum  directed  all  communUit  parties 
to  carry  on  extensive  antUmpenallst  work 
among  the  ,>oldlers  and  sailors,  among  re- 
cruits, reservists  and  in  the  special  military 
organizations  of  the  bourgeoisie;  Ui 
strengthen  the  party  organizations  and  all 
the  revolutionary  youth  org«nizatlrvns.  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  whole  party,  tlie  whole 
voung  communist  league  must  participate  In 
this  work:  to  organize  the  struggle  o?  the 
soldiers  In  their  every  day  demands  and  to 
support  this  strtiggle  by  the  solidarity  of  the 
workers  and  tolling  peasants;  to  popularize 
revolutionary  traditions  and  examples  of  the 
stniggle  agatnit  war" 

The  plenum  directed  all  communist  parties 
to  undertake  a  "systematic  Ideological 
Rtrugglo"  against  nationaksm  and  chau- 
vinism, and  to  carry  on  prripagnnda  for  a 
■real  proletarian  Internationalism  "  •'  The 
tactic  of  the  tinlted  front  from  below  was  to 
be  developed  and  applied  In  establishing 
legal,  .semi-legal  and  Illegal  control  com- 
mittees and  c<Ttnmitteea  of  action"  for  the 
preparation  of  strikes  to  prevent  the  trans- 
port of  munitions  and  troops  '* 

The  concluding  remarks  at  the  twelfth 
plenum  were  delivered  by  Ercoll  (Palmlro 
Togliattll.  the  Italian  communist  "I^'t  us 
try  to  overcome  the  gap  which  exi."it.H  between 
our  decisions  and  our  resolutions''  Ercoll 
stated  adding  '  I<et  us  take  ro<:it  In  the  fac- 
tories, let  u.s  work  tiiori.'Ughly  In  the  re- 
formist trade  unions,  let  us  work  among 
the  masses  of  unemployed,  let  us  penetrate 
into  fascist  tra<le  union  orgfanljatlons.  Into 
the  army,  intf)  the  navy  "  ~' 

Economic  conditions  in  the  United  States 
became  nvare  acute  during  the  fall  of  1933 
Unemployment  steadily  increased,  bread- 
lines became  longer,  and  the  gloom  of  the 
depression  deepened  Racial  unrest  figured 
proininentlv  in  the  news  The  American  com- 
munlsU  recalled  the  prediction  made  by 
.Stalin  In  a  »[>eech  on  Mav  6  lJ2fl  thnt  "the 
moment  Is  not  far  ofT  when  a  revolutionary 
crisis  will  devel(^1  in  America  "  "One  day  " 
the  Daily  Worker  asserted,  the  Negro  worker 
and  p<«ir  farmers  of  America.  In  alliance  with 
their  exploited  class  brothers  of  the  white 
races  will  win  tlielr  freedom,  too,  through  a 
soviet  revolution  TTiey  will  then  be  free  to 
develop  the  so-called  Black  Belt  erf  America, 
as  the  l.'krainlans  are  drvelopln^  theirs  .  .  , 
Only  through  a  commi.nigt  revolution  will 
this  goal  t)e  achieved   ' 

The  revolullonarv  crisis  the  communists 
said,  had  almost  arrived  In  l>.ild-face  type, 
the  Daily  Worker  repented  Lenin  s  admoni- 
tion '-The  suuggl*  against  mllltariMu  must 
not  be  postponed  until  the  moment  when 
war  breaks  out.  Then  it  will  l>e  too  late  The 
struggle  against  war  must  tie  carried  on  now, 
dally    hotirly  "  • 

William  Z  Ftoeter  the  communist  candi- 
date for  President  of  the  United  States  In 
11*38  wrote  a  book  in  1932  which  he  called 
roiiufd  Sotxet  America'*  In  It  he  discussed 
the  role  of  the  armed  forces  in  a  revolution- 
ary crlsU.  Foster  stated: 
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"In  n^casurlng  the  potential  forces  for  and 
against  the  revolution,  naturally  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rule  to  be  played  by  the  army  and 
navy  Is  one  of  fundamental  Unportance;  far, 
In  the  final  show-down.  It  la  upon  them  that 
the  bourgeoisie  relies  to  maintain  Its  control. 
If  It  loeaa  the  ara)«d  forces,  then  all  Is  lost 
Here,  certainly,  the  revolution  wUl  recruit 
powerful  forces,  with  fatal  effects  to 
capitalism"  •" 

The  armed  forces  are  not  Un pervious  to 
commuolsm  simply  because  they  have  patri- 
otic propaganda  dinned  into  their  ears  and 
are  aubitct  to  a  rlcld  cUsclpUne."  FosUr 
asserted,  explaining  that  "the  great  bulk  of 
these  forces  originate  In  proletarian  or 
farmer  families  and  they  cventuafy  resjKjnd 
to  the  suffering  and  Balserkcs  of  their  cloae 
relatives.  Especially  Is  all  this  true  of  con- 
script armies.  Besides,  they  have  their  own 
deep  pievances  In  the  service.  Experience 
teaches  that  such  worker-peasant  forces  are 
very  unreliable  for  the  bourgeoisie." " 

As  examples,  Foster  cited  the  armies  of  the 
tsar  and  Um  Kaiser,  recalling  that  "It  was 
only  a  few  months  ago  that  the  capitalists 
of  the  world  got  a  shiver  of  fright  and  n 
foretaste  of  the  future  by  the  revolts  In  the 
Brltlab  and  Chilean  navies."  " 

Tension  in  Anglo-Soviet  relations  had  In- 
creased following  the  Invergcffdon  incident 
A  few  weeks  after  the  twelfth  plenum  was 
held,  the  British  AniCmssador  In  Moscow  ad- 
vised the  Brttlnh  Foreign  Ofllce  that  the 
CXimlntern  had  issued  specific  Instructions  to 
the  Communist  Party  of  Cireat  Britain  at  Its 
plenary  session  to  form  cells  In  mUltary  or- 
ganizations. The  British  Ambassador's  report 
was  cloaely  followed  by  an  allegation  In 
l2ie3tifm,  the  offlcial  soviet  newspaper,  that 
the  Britlah  Foreign  Office  had  Instructed  Its 
agents  to  furnish  documents,  real  or  bogus. 
establishing  the  connection  between  the 
soviet  government  and  the  Conununlst  In- 
ternational "  ■*  Parliamentary  and  public 
anger  soared  In  Great  Britain,  but  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary's  demand  for  an 
spol'igy  was  summarily  Ignored  by  the  Soviets 
who  declared  that  they  could  not  be  respon- 
sible for  editorial  commentaries  In  /::-re»ttj»o. 
DIsctisalons  between  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  and  the  Soviet  Ambassador  In  Loo- 
don  failed  to  stop  communist  antlmllltary 
agitational  or  propaganda  activities  Cooi- 
munist  attempts  to  spread  disaffection 
among  the  British  military  forces  continued 
Shortly  thereafter  the  organising  secretary  of 
the  South  Wales  district  of  the  communist 
party  was  arrested  and  charged  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  communist  propaganda  among 
the  armed  forces  A  notebook  fourjd  on  him 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest  carried  the  cryptic 
remark-  "must  carry  on  work  among  the 
armed  forces  "  The  notebook  also  stated  "we 
should  have  to  Join  the  navy  the  air  force 
and  start  a  revolution"'*  The  British  revo- 
lution never  materialized 

Xin  THI  SICOND  KOtTTJD  Or  aXVOLUTIONS 
ANO  WAas 
IV  Zeien  Proiincsan 
The  new  cycle  of  revolutions  and  wars 
which  bad  been  predicted  at  the  twelfth 
plenum  of  the  Comintern  began  in  January, 
1933.  The  Comintern's  reconstruction  ot  the 
Indonesian  commtmist  movement  started 
Immediately  after  the  fallttre  ot  the  Novem- 
ber. 1936.  re%-olutioD,  but  it  wim  not  untu  tlie 
depression  years  of  the  1930'b  that  the  (h>- 
portunlty  came  to  test  Uta  rerolutloaary  or- 
ganization which  had  been  erected  in  the 
Dutch  colonial  forces.  On  January  80,  1B83, 
the  native  corporals,  lance  corporals  and 
marines  belooclnc  to  the  crews  of  the  Dutch 
cruiser  Jmvm  and  tbe  dcatrayera  Fiet  Bein 
and  KverUtn  stationed  at  Buimbaya,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  mnttnled.**  Ttoetr  eani|>lalat  was 
a  familiar  one :  pay  reductloca.  Whereas  only 
a  ten  percent  reduction  had  been  anticipated, 
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the  pay  cuts  anioounced  by  the  Dutch  Min- 
istry of  Defense  added  up  to  a  minimum  of 
fourteen  percent."  Dissension  spread  rapidly 
among  tbe  naval  ratings.  Tbe  situation 
woi»e«>ed  ootmMtnbtj  aftw  tltt  Dutah  an- 
tborlttes  arrvsted  anolber  435  ratings  for  re- 
fusing to  obey  the  orders  of  their  oSkcers  and 
attend  momloK  parade.** 

News  ot  the  events  which  had  taken  piMtx 
In  Stnrabaym  ^ncaal  rapidly  throus^out  the 
East  Indian  aquadron  of  the  Ehitch  fleet 
where  It  was  sympathetically  received  by  the 
men.  Although  emotions  were  heated,  naval 
authorities  were  able  to  maintain  control 
everywhere  except  In  the  port  of  Kotaraja. 
Northern  eiimatra  where  tbe  Dutch  battle- 
ship. De  Zevm  Pnwtncien,  lay  at  anchor.  Ex- 
cept for  the  ships'  oOcers  and  a  handful  of 
European  petty  olOcerE,  tbe  crew  oX  De  Zeten 
Provtncien  was  composed  of  native  East  In- 
diana. The  ofltcers  of  the  De  Zeven  Provincim 
found  It  hard  to  communicate  with  tbe  na- 
tive seamen  who  spoke  at  least  ten  different 
dialects  among  themselves  The  natives  were 
provert>lally  taciturn  so  their  mood  did  not 
betray  the  fact  that  shortly  before  dawn  on 
pybruary  fifth,  a  mutiny  would  break  out.'^ 
All  but  nine  orf  the  ship's  officers  were  ashore 
when  the  mutiny  occurred.  They  were  seleed 
at  bayonet  point,  handcuffed,  and  locked  In 
one  of  the  cabins  However,  one  of  tbe  nine 
managed  to  escape  by  throwing  himself  over- 
board After  swimming  to  a  nearby  small 
boat,  he  rowed  to  shore  and  sounded  the 
alarm.""  Immediately  thereafter,  the  order 
was  given  to  trp  anchor,  and  the  De  Zeven 
Proinnrten  .sailed  out  of  the  port  heading  for 
Surabaya 

Some  mutinies  have  come  without  warn- 
ing; others,  as  In  the  case  of  the  mutiny 
aboard  the  De  Zeven  Prorrncien.  were  pre- 
ceded by  events  which  revealed  that  Insurrec- 
tion was  Imminent  If  the  widespread  dis- 
order In  Surabaya  had  not  in  Itself  been 
enoijgh  to  Indicate  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  which  existed,  then  the  warnings 
to  the  captain  by  the  commander  of  the 
Dutch  Bast  Indian  army  and  others  regard- 
ing the  hostility  of  his  crew  should  have  re- 
sulted In  special  vigilance  Instead  of  Inltlst- 
Ing  normal  precautionary  procedures,  the  cap- 
tain went  ashore  for  the  evening  Even  a 
telephone  message  from  one  of  his  sailors, 
warning  that  the  native  crew  Intended  to 
.seize  his  ship  was  laughed  aside  by  the  cap- 
tain, who  said  that  the  crew  would  be  unable 
to  weigh  anchor /•  Within  hours,  the  threat- 
ened mutiny  became  fact 

Richard  Krebs,  a  former  member  of  the 
Maritime  section  of  the  Comintern,  later  re- 
vealed that  an  action  committee  composed  of 
Dutch  and  Javanese  marines  belonging  to  a 
communist  cell  aboard  the  De  Zeren  Provin- 
cien  was  Influential  In  instigating  the  mu- 
tiny According  to  B^rebs.  their  actions  were 
carried  out  in  response  to  special  Instructions 
which  had  been  received  from  a  courier  sent 
by  the  Far  Eastern  section  of  the  Comintern. 
They  had  been  Instructed  to  selie  control  of 
tbe  ship  and  sail  for  the  Java  coast  where 
they  were  to  bombard  the  naval  station  at 
Surat>aya  with  the  eleven  Inch  guns  of  the  De 
Zeven  Provincien.  Their  action.  Krebs  as- 
serted, was  to  serve  as  the  signal  for  a  gen- 
eral communist  Inspired  uprising  throughout 
the  Dutch  East  Indies." 

Although  Krebs'  assertion  of  direct  Com- 
intern complicity  In  the  De  Zeven  Provincien 
mutiny  cannot  be  validated.  It  Ls  not  Improb- 
able that  aoma  communist  Influence  existed 
within  th«  crew.  Communist  Interest  lb  tbe 
East  Indian  squadron  of  the  Dutch  fleet  has 
been  cooflnaad  h;  other  aovu-ces.  a  point  on 
which  Krebs  shed  some  very  lutersstln^  ad- 
ditional Ught.  Krebs  reported  that  In  tbe 
middle  of  September,  1932,  he  was  ordered  to 
put  eight  members  of  the  Dutch  youn^  oom- 
munlst  leaffue  through  a  ten-day  training 
course  In  naval  disintegration  tactics.  This 
course  was  conducted  In  the  special  school 
which  the  Comintern  had  set  up  in  Rotter- 
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dam,  Holland,  fw  training  communists  In 
naval  work  Similar  schools  existed  for  the 
same  ptrrpoee  In  Rouen.  France,  and  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  Krebs  stated  that  the  eight 
young  communists  were  profeealonal  seamen 
who  were  about  to  be  called  up  for  military 
service  by  Holland  In  view  of  their  bsck- 
grotmd  and  experience,  the  trainees  were 
scheduled  to  enter  the  navy  They  were  or- 
dered to  make  special  application  for  service 
In  the  Bast  Indian  squadron  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  wlieie  they  were  to  apply  the  special 
training  they  had  received  •> 

The  only  ship  anchored  in  the  jjort  of 
Kotaraja  was  the  small  Dutch  vessri  Al- 
denbaran  This  was  the  vessel  which  the  cap- 
tain of  the  De  Zeren  Proiincien  boarded  and 
set  to  sea  In  pursuit  of  his  ship  TT»e  Al- 
dabaram  was  no  match  for  the  larger  and 
speedier  De  Zeven  Prorineien,  and  was 
quickly  outdistanced  by  It  Contemporary 
accounts  of  Captain  Elkenboom's  pursuit  of 
the  f>e  Zei>en  Provincien  contained  all  the 
humor  and  pathos  of  a  chase  sequence  In- 
volving the  Keystone  cops  A  squadron  of 
Dutch  cruisers  and  destroyers  were  sent  from 
the  Celebes  to  Join  the  chase,  hut  they  re- 
quired a  three  day  sail  through  the  Java  set 
before  they  reached  the  Sumatran  coast  •= 
Two  days  later,  three  Dutch  flying  boats,  two 
destroyers,  and  a  minesweeper  Joined  the 
chase  *• 

The  news  of  the  mutiny  of  the  De  Zeien 
Provtncien  was  the  signal  for  communists  in 
Holland,  Dutch  Guiana  and  the  Indies  to 
organize  meetings  protesting  the  pay  cuts 
and  distribute  pamphlets  In  support  of  U.e 
mutiny.*"  In  Berlin.  Dlmltrov  learned  of  the 
mutiny,  and  he  ordered  the  maritime  section 
of  the  Comintern  to  issue  a  special  manifesto 
addressed  to  the  "navy  men  of  all  countries.", 
exhorting  them  to  "prepare  to  follow  the 
glorious  example  of  the  De  Zeven  Provincien 
mutineers!"  "  In  Holland,  the  dally  commu- 
nist newspaper.  Tribune,  drew  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  action  of  the  Indonesian  seamen 
and  the  revolt  of  the  Husaian  cruiser.  Po- 
temkin.  The  Tribune  Issued  a  special  appeal 
calling  for  a  joint  struggle  of  the  Indonesian 
masses  and  Dutch  worltlng  class,  In  particular 
the  Dutch  saUore  and  soldiers,  to  join  with 
their  fellow  worlters  acait\st  the  '  capitalist 
exploiters   "  " 

A  radio  message  from  the  crew  of  the  De 
Zeven  Protnncien  addressed  to  the  press 
stated  that  the  mutiny  would  soon  be  ended. 
The  mutineers  staled  their  Intent  to  sur- 
render to  tbe  captain  and  render  blm  honors 
Their  muUny,  they  proclalnaed.  was  simply 
a  protest  afainst  the  pay  cut  and  ag»in.tt  the 
arrest  of  those  who  had  previously  protested.*' 
The  Dutch  Ministry  of  Defense  In  tbe  Hague 
announced  that  If  tbe  mutineers  did  not 
surrender  Immediately  and  unoondltionally. 
force  would  be  used.'*  A  subsequent  message 
from  the  mutineers  asked  that  the  uaval  au- 
tborltlsa  be  Informed  that  there  were  no 
communist  issnlngri  among  then^  and  that 
no  violence  bad  occurred.  Again  tbey  indi- 
cated tbelr  Intent  to  surrender,  but  this  time 
attacbed  tbe  condition  that  tbey  be  given  an 
assurance  of  Imnaunlty,  and  that  the  wage 
cut  would  be  reaclnded.** 

When  tbe  De  Zeven  Prortntien  was  Anally 
located  at  sea.  it  was  called  upon  to  surrender 
The  mutineers  refused  and  Dutch  seaplanes 
bombed  tbe  ship.  One  of  tbe  hundred  pound 
bombs  struck  the  deck  setting  it  afire. 
Eighteen  crew  meoobera  were  killed  outrtctat, 
and  several  otbers.  lour  of  wbom  later  died. 
were  wounded  by  tbe  explosion  of  tbe  bomb 
In  panic,  the  crew  took  to  tbe  aiaall  boats, 
snd  imimwilstelj  surrendarad  to  tbe  warahlpa 
■tsiwltny  by.  After  tbatr  letsaae,  tbe  o<Bcts 
acaia  r— irmad  oomwtand  of  tbe  abtpk  and 
wltb  tbe  aMtslaiii  s  of  a  baardl»(  civw  tttma 
tbe  Dutch  battlesbtp  Java,  eztinciatahed  tbe 
flames.  Captain  El  ken  boom  was  put  aboard 
his  vessel  Later,  bowsvai.  ne  was  raUeved  of 
command  and  court-martialed.  All  of  the 
ringleaders   of   the   mutineers   were    arretted 
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and  Imprisoned  on  Onrust  Island  until  their 
trials.  In  addition,  those  members  of  the  De 
Zeven  Provincien'M  crew  who  bad  been  aahore 
when  the  mutiny  occurred,  but  who  had 
themselves  mutinied  against  naval  author- 
ities on  shore,  were  also  arrested  and  held 
for  trial.""  Communist  parties  throughout 
the  world  organized  sympathetic  demonstra- 
tions both  during  and  alter  the  mutiny,  rais- 
ing the  cry  "Freedom  for  the  Dutch  and 
Indonesian  saUors.""  Dutch  consulates  were 
picketed.  Slogans  popularizing  the  plight  of 
the  De  Zeven  Provincien  crew  were  featured 
in  the  communist  press  and  propaganda 
organs: 

"Protest  against  the  murder  of  our  Dutch 
sailor  cooorades  I 

"Demand  the  freedom  of  press,  assemblage, 
release  of  all  Dutch  and  Javanese  seamen 
held  In  prison  camps ! 

"Demand  the  freedom  of  press,  assemblage, 
and  the  right  to  organize  and  strike  for  the 
Dutch  and  Javanese  seamen  held  in  prison 
camps  f"  "■ 

Theae  and  similar  proclamations  were 
printed  on  communist  underground  presses 
throtighout  the  world  In  English.  Dutch, 
Qerman,  French  and  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages, for  clandestine  distribution  aboard 
the  waxships  of  the  major  European  navel 
powers.™  Ckjmmurxlst  agitators  In  Heider. 
the  major  naval  port  In  northern  Holland, 
distributed  pamphlets  inviting  the  sailors  to 
form  sailors'  and  soldiers  councils  •"*  Rumors 
that  certain  destroyers  and  cruisers  based  at 
Heider  Intended  to  Imitate  the  action  of  the 
De  Zeven  Provincien  led  to  the  taking  of 
extraordinary  precautions  to  preserve  order. 
All  g\iards  were  doubled,  and  at  least  one  de- 
stroyer manned  by  offlcers  and  trusted  men 
kept  up  a  full  head  of  steam  owing  to  the 
tension  which  followed  the  announcement 
that  government  forces  had  bombed  the  De 
Zeven  Provincien  to  end  the  mutiny  "*  On 
February  8,  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Defense 
had  Issued  an  order  prohibiting  members  of 
the  armed  forces  from  having  any  "labor" 
newspapers,  pamphlets  or  literature  in  their 
possesBlon.  an  extreme  measure  designed  to 
counteract  the  subversive  and  highly  Inflam- 
atory  propaganda  material  being  diaseml- 
nated  by  the  convmunlsts  In  Holland  and 
the  East  Indies  ">■  Seditious  pHtmphlets  and 
tracts  continued  to  be  smuggled  Into  the 
naval  barracks,  even  after  seventeen  com- 
munists had  been  arrested  In  Heider  for  their 
activities  "" 

For  several  months  after  the  mutiny,  the 
Comintern  continued  to  feature  the  mutiny 
of  De  Zeven  Provincien  in  its  propaganda, 
comparing  it  with  the  the  epic  of  the  Potem- 
kin.  The  bombing  of  De  Zeven  Provincien, 
the  communists  proclaimed,  was  a  "bloody 
rehearsal  for  a  naval  air  war  "  '""  With  Com- 
intern aid.  the  Illegal  Communist  Party  of 
Indonesia  continued  Its  work  among  the 
armed  forces  In  some  of  the  army  barracks 
of  Batavla,  soldiers  'ound  posters  on  their 
walls  proclaiming  'lyong  live  the  fleet!  Fol- 
low the  example  of  De  Zeven  Provincien'  '■• 
However,  the  Indonesian  communists  rec- 
ognized that  the  weakness  In  their  move- 
ment resulted  from  the  lack  of  a  determined 
revolutionary  leadership,  and  acknowledged 
the  fact  that  their  work  among  soldiers, 
sailors  and  the  masses  had  been  inadequately 
prepared.""  The  failure  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Holland  to  campaign  vigorously  for 
the  release  of  the  mutineers  brought  com- 
plaints from  the  Indonesian  oommunlsts.  but 
without  sucoesB,  for  t^e  situation  In  Holland 
precluded  any  widespread  overt  agitational 
program.<^>  Although  the  thirteenth  plenum 
of  the  executive  ooounlttee  of  the  Oomlntem 
later  defined  the  mtitlny  of  the  De  Zeven 
Provincion  and  tbe  work  of  tbe  Commnnlst 
Party  of  HoilSAd  as  "good  refolutlonary 
work,"     tbe     revoluUooary     situation     hsul 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

passed.  With  It  passed  tbe  Comintern's  gold- 
en opportunity  to  destroy  Dutch  control  in 
the  Indies. "» 

The  spreading  flames  of  revolt 
February,  1033,  marked  a  turning  point  for 
communism  In  Oerm*ny.  At  the  twelfth 
plenum  of  the  Oomintern.  the  Communist 
Party  of  Germany  had  been  directed  "to  ooo- 
tthue  tbe  offensive  against  fascism  and  pre- 
pare the  mawms  for  the  revolution,  for  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  of  soviet  Ger- 
many"* Fascism  In  power  In  Germany,  tiie 
oocnmunlsts  were  warned,  meant  the  speed- 
ing up  of  the  preparations  for  Imperialist 
war."*  On  the  night  of  February  27.  1933,  the 
efforts  of  the  German  oommunlsts  to  pi^pare 
the  proletariat  for  "the  decisive  revolutionary 
battles"  were  Interrupted  by  the  burning  of 
the  German  Reichstag  Even  as  the  ruin»  of 
the  Reichstag  smouldered,  the  German  na- 
tional socialists  began  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign to  discredit  communism. 

Repressive  measures  against  the  commu- 
nists were  swift  and  c^uel  by  modem  stand- 
ards, but  they  were  effcllve.  The  national 
socialists  who  turned  a  propaganda  barrage 
against  ttie  communists.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  llie  subversive  nature  of  com- 
iiuuilsm.  tliB  forelg:i  direction  and  cun- 
trol  exercl.sed  by  the  Comintern  over  the 
German  communists,  and  the  tlireat  of  so- 
viet espionage  Although  the  campaign  often 
went  far  beyond  the  truth  In  order  to  dis- 
credit the  comnuinlsls.  one  fact  was  evident 
from  its  success.  Comniunial  disintegration 
work  In  the  armed  forces  was  lueSectlve 
since  the  personnel  were  fully  Informed  and 
realUed  that  they  themselves  were  the  tar- 
get for  subversion  Ignorance  was  the  best 
ally  of  communism,  knowledge  of  its  tactics 
Its    most    dangerous    adversary. 

The  rLse  of  Hltlerlsm  did  not  mean  the 
end  of  antimllltarlsm  In  Germany.  The 
griiater  the  successes  achieved  by  Hitler,  the 
deeper  underground  went  German  commu- 
nism. Shortly  before  the  Reichstag  Are.  a 
special  illegal  organization,  protection  and 
Intelligence  section,  otherwise  known  as 
"O.S.NA  .  "  had  been  formed  by  the  Com- 
intern. O.S.N  A.  was  an  elite  organization 
set  up  to  work  inside  the  German  communist 
party.  It  was  responsible  for  espionage,  dis- 
integration of  political  organizations  and 
parties  hostile  to  communism,  and  Infil- 
tration and  demoralization  of  the  armed 
forces.'"  In  addition  to  the  illegal  OSVlJi. 
the  German  communists  also  had  the  "Am" 
or  "Anttmilitarlsms  •  organization.  "Am" 
was  the  oommunlst  apparatus  responsible  for 
making  antimllltarlsm  an  effective,  offen- 
sive, political  weaf)on.  The  organization 
structure  of  "Am"  which  was  aJso  known 
as  the  "M  ■  apparatus,  the  "CK".  or  "Mixed 
Commission,"  consisted  of  both  district  and 
subdistrict  committees.  These  committees 
directed  the  formation  and  work  of  the  so- 
called  action  groups  which  were  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  dangerous  and  difficult 
tasks  connected  with  the  preparation  of  an 
armed  uprising'"  Special  mlllUry  courses 
were  organized  by  the  "Am"  organization 
fi>r  training  personnel  In  antlmllltarlst 
work  It  is  possible  to  gain  an  appreciation 
of  the  scope  of  Instruction  from  the  Index 
uf  one  such  "Am"  course  which  is  repro- 
duced below  : 

■Details  of  course  for  the  military  tasks  of 
the  revolutionary  proletariat. 
"I  Introduction. 
"II.  The  army 

A.  The  organization  of  the  irmy. 
B   The  Importance  and  part  played  by  the 
army. 

C.   Analysis   of  classes   represented  In   the 
army  and  Its  Ideology 

D   The  political,  official  and  material  posi- 
tion. 

ni.  The  Effect  of  the  crisis  on  the  army. 
A.  Fundamental  contradictions  In  capital- 
ist military  policy 
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B   The  effects  of  the  crisis  on  the  army 

C.  The  crisis  and  distlntegratlon  from 
within. 

"IV.  The  line  of  propaganda. 

A  General  political  points  of  view. 

B  Capitalist  and  proletarian  sUlltary 
policy. 

C   Watchwords  and  paroles  In  the  agitation. 

D  Partial  demands. 

"V  Means  of  propaganda  and  methods  of 
work. 

A.  General  means  and  methods. 

B  Sfieclal  means  of  agitation  and  prop- 
Bg.'inda. 

C.    Methods   of  distribution   of   literature. 

"VI.  The  forms  of  organization  of  work 
among  soldiers 

A   The  military  organization. 

B.  The  organization  of  the  entrance  of 
revolutionary  elements  Into  the  army 

C   The  work  among  former  soldiers. 
"VII    The  organizing  of   the  revolutionary 
work  among  soldiers  '  '■ 

Separate  "Am"  courses  were  also  organized 
for  work  among  the  police  These  courses 
overlapped  the  army  courses  to  a  considerable 
degree: 

Details  of  course  The  work  among  the 
police 

I  A  revolutionary  task  (Fundmental 
altitude) 

II  The  police.  ( History— Formation— Ap- 
plication— Class  Warfare-  Material,  political 
and  official  position  I 

•'III.  Crisis — C.rowth  of  the  revolution. 
(Effect — the  police  during  and  after  the 
armed  rising  ) 

■  IV  Lines  of  propaganda  (General  points 
of  view — political  lines  of  demands  ) 

V  Means  and  methods  of  propaganda 
(Special  means — methods  of  distribution  of 
literature.) 

"VI.  How  to  influence  the  army.  (The  get- 
ting of  agents — bases  I 

"VII   Work  on  the  masses    (The  Ideological 
struggle — mobilization  of  the  masses)  '* 

I>angers'  Der  Weg  Sum  Sieg  and  Neubergs 
Der  Beu-affnets  Aufetand  were  recommended 
reading  for  all  personnel  training  for  the 
armed  uprising"  Special  Instructions  dis- 
tributed under  the  title  Rote  Maruniey-Kritik 
also  provided  detailed  directions  for  carrying 
out  work  In  the  army  during  military  exer- 
cises These  Instructions  described  bow  to  es- 
tablish contact  with  the  soldiers,  their  orga- 
nization Into  groups,  the  exploitation  of  in- 
cldenu  for  agitational  purposes,  and  the 
techniques  for  effective  distribution  of  prop- 
aganda." The  importance  of  expanding  their 
disintegration  activities  to  Include  work 
among  the  Immediate  families  and  relatives 
of  the  men  In  service  was  also  recognized  by 
the  German  communists.  Work  In  the  homes 
was  considered  Just  as  essential  as  work  In 
the  army  "With  us,"  said  a  special  circular 
Issued  by  the  Information  section  of  the  Ger- 
man communist  party  which  discussed  work 
among  the  relatives  of  servicemen.  "It  Is  not 
only  the  task  of  Individuals,  but  of  the  whole 
organization  "  " 

Elsewhere  In  Europe,  the  Comintern  s  antl- 
mllltarlst program  flourished  Disintegration 
work  was  pushed  In  France.  Italy.  Greece, 
the  Balkans.  England  and  Spain  Work  was 
again  started  even  In  the  Swiss  army  '»  In 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  communists 
recorded  minor  successes  RevoIuUonary  un- 
rest was  prevalent  In  the  Swedish  navy  dur- 
ing 1B33.  In  the  Swedish  tx>rt  of  Karlskrona. 
communist  agitation  led  the  sailors  to  Join 
with  recruits  in  demonstrating  against  bad 
food.  The  unrest  spread  to  a  number  of  navy 
ships  in  the  harbor,  but  the  naval  authorities 
were  able  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  violence 
or  mutiny.'"  Large  scale  agitation  and  prop- 
aganda work  was  also  carried  out  In  Greece. 
In  their  appeals  addressed  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  the  Oommunlst  Party  and  the  Young 
Communist  League  of  Greece  actively  en- 
couraged uprisings  and  mutiny  '*'  Leaflets 
addressed  to  the  sailors  of  the  Greek  navy 
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called  en  them  to  support  the  wave  of 
strikes  wtitcti  swept  Athens  and  Piraeus  dur- 
ing tbe  winter  of  1032-1933.  Thess  leaflets. 
and  tbe  agttatloruU  appe&ls  pubUsbed  in 
Rtro,»p«»tis.  the  dally  organ  of  tbe  Commu- 
nist Party,  led  some  naval  units  to  mutiny. '=» 
The  Greek  coinmiinhsts  also  fed  agitational 
propaganda  to  the  men  in  the  army  and  navj- 
through  special  anUmliitartst  newspapers. 
Koktnos  Antaroa  (The  Red  Soldier)  and 
Kokinos  Stent  (The  Red  Flaf>.  Theee  news- 
papers received  wide  circulation  and  were 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  t>arracks 
and  on  bowd  Greek  naval  vessels.  Petty 
grievances  were  magnified,  and  military  dis- 
cipline and  morale  Kiffered.  On  tbe  Isle  of 
Porcjs,  communist  agitation  among  the  sail- 
ors billeted  In  the  centrsa  barr&cka  over  al- 
legedly bad  food  led  to  near  mutinous  con- 
dltlons'*  By  the  end  of  the  year.  Greek  com- 
munists were  boasting  that  their  work  In  the 
army  was  increasing  and  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  Rizospastis  dally  published  two  columns 
of  letters  from  soldiers  and  sailors  ati  an  Indi- 
cation of  their  rising  strength.  -'■ 

The  reatlem  Am.ericana 
Ir.  February,  1933,  C^rculaci&n  Interna,  the 
bulletin  of  the  central  committee  of  the  C-om- 
munlst    Party   of    Chile,    called    for    a    major 
antimllltarist  drive  In   the  barracks  and   on 
board  ship    The  bulletin  reminded  Its  read- 
ers  that  work  among  the  armed  forces  was 
an  obligation  of  all  militant  communlsLs   •'■ 
This  call    to   action   coincided   with   the  an- 
nouncement  by   Chilean   authorities   that   a 
communist  plot  Involving  an  uprising  In  the 
armed  forces  had  been  unco\-ered    Technical 
command  of  tlie  plot  was  directed  from  Mon- 
tevideo. Uruguay.  ■»  The  communlst.s  intended 
their   revolution   to  spread    to   the  principal 
Chilean  provinces,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  Involvement  of  the  crews  of  the  Chilean 
warships   In    the    harbors    of   Valparaiso   and 
Talcahuano    and    the    lower    rank.s    of    the 
Chilean  army    Documents  captured  by  gov- 
ernment authorities  revealed  that  the  com- 
muiilsu?  had  hoped  to  use  the  Chilean  navy 
to  establish  the  first  soviet  In  South  America 
Only    the    plot's    premature    disclosure    pre- 
vented their  attempt  to  execute  the  plan  '* 
An   active  antlmlUtan.st   pnigram   was  also 
carried    out    In    the    armed    force?   of    Argen- 
tina,   but    a    revolutionary    crisis    never    de- 
veloped. Communist  organizational  and  dls- 
Integratlonal    techniques    employed    against 
the   Argentinian  army   and  na%-y  during  the 
j-ears  between   1928  and  June   1933   were  de- 
scribed   by    the    Conununist    Party   and    the 
Young  Communst  League  of  Argentina  In  a 
pamphlet.     Nvestra     trabcfo    antirnUitarista 
{Ovr  Antimilitttrist  Work  i  '  '  Tins  pamphlet 
contained  a  most  comprehensive  discussion  of 
communist    antimilitarlst    doctrine     It    was 
written  at  the  direction  of  the  Young  Com- 
munist International  to  provide  a  basis  for 
discussion   at   a   national    "antl"    cxinference 
schedule  In  Argentina  In  late  1933   It  was  also 
designed  to  serve  as  giUdance  for  the  various 
propaganda  organs  of  the  Argentinian  com- 
munist movement.  Much  of  the  Information 
In  the  pamphlet  was  derived  from  the  Pro- 
gram  of  the  Young  Communist  International 
and    from    Yaroelovsky's    El    trabafo    de    loa 
bolebevtques     en     el     ejcrcUe     de     la    revo- 
luci&n  de  octobre.  Altbough  both  documents 
were  cited  as  the  original  source  for  various 
directives  and  techniques  which  it  amplified, 
the  pamphlet  warrants  detailed  study,  for  It 
revealed  not  only  how  the  communists  went 
about  their  work  In  undermining  the  armed 
forces  In  Argentina,  but  also  how  their  tech- 
niques  could   be   applied   against   any   para- 
military  organization,   including   tbe  police. 
the    fire    department,   and    the   coast   gtiard, 
etc.'-" 

The  fight  against  militarism  was  defined  in 
the  pamphlet  as  one  of  tbe  most  Important 
tasks  facing  the  communUt,  It  was  a  task 
requiring  the   conquering  of  the  armv  and 
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nAvy  by  work  carried  on  "tanto  en  e)  Interior 
como  fcera."  l.e..  as  much  from  tbe  inside  as 
from  without.'*'  The  basic  organixatlcaiai  unit 
for  carrying  on  work  Inside  the  armed  forces, 
the  pamphlet  revealed,  was  the  communist 
cell  consisting  of  tbree  or  four  members. 
Individual  communist  ceils  were  to  be  or- 
ganized In  each  coinp*ny,  battery,  squadron, 
section,  regiment  and  ship.  Tbree  or  four 
cells  In  a  regiment  or  aboard  ship  constituted 
a  bureau  which  was  to  direct  the  work  of  the 
component  cells.  AntimlUtarist  work  in  the 
armed  farces  also  required  nxass  support. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  tbe  Illegal  com- 
munist cells,  soldiers'  and  sailors'  commu- 
tees  ( which  performed  much  tbe  same 
function  as  the  committees  did  in  the  fac- 
tories I  were  to  be  formed  where  they  did  not 
already  exist.  Tbe  communist  cells  actuated 
and  motivated  these  committees  through  the 
active  participation  of  their  members. 

The  conaplratorla]  nature  ot  the  cells  re- 
quired the  adoption  of  illegal  methods  of 
work  and  the  maintenance  of  Internal  se- 
curity precautions  Even  the  general  member- 
ship of  the  Communist  Party  and  Young 
Communist  League  of  Argentina  were  not 
permitted  to  become  aware  of  the  identity  of 
tbe  cell  members.'**  Whenever  direct  contact 
was  required  with  the  local  communist  orga- 
lilzatlon.  It  was  to  be  carried  out  through 
the  bureau,  but  never  by  the  cell  Itself.'* 
Oil  members  were  to  avoid  becoming  identi- 
fied as  communists.  They  were  directed  to  al- 
ways keep  the  illegal  nature  of  their  work 
foremost  in  their  mind,  and  guard  against 
betrayal  through  their  own  imprudence,  e.g., 
when  introducing  propaganda  leaflets  into 
the  barracks  or  aboard  shUp,  only  a  few  were 
to  be  distributed  at  a  time  so  as  not  to  com- 
pronuse  their  source.  Work  among  the  re- 
cruits was  nevw  to  be  carried  out  (spenly. 
Letter.^  were  to  be  printed,  or  handwriting 
disguised,  but  were  never  to  be  mailed  aboard 
ship  or  from  In&lde  tbe  compound.  Firuiily, 
members  with  previous  p>oUce  records  as  com- 
munists were  never  to  l>e  utilized  in  legal 
work,  but  were  to  be  assigned  to  work  under- 
ground within  the  movement  so  as  not  to 
compromise  their  associates.'* 

The  pamphlet  differentiated  t>etween  work 
among  ofhcers.  non -commissioner  officers,  re- 
cruits  and   reservists.    Although   noung   that 
the  bourgeois  social  origin  of  the  officer  class 
usually    precluded    its    consideration    as    an 
area  for  active  party  recruiting,  positive  em- 
phasis was  placed  on   Yaroslavsky  s  otieerva- 
tlon   that   there   were  individual  officers  who 
might  J  In  tbe  communist  ranks,  and  who, 
by  virtue  of  their  experience  and  si>eciallzed 
military     tralrilng,    could    provide    valuable 
technical   assistance  in  preparing  for  an  m- 
surreciion  in  the  armed  forces.  Individually, 
such   officers   could    become   parly   members, 
but  consideration  was  always  to  be  given  to 
the  poeslbtlily  of  using  groups  of  five  or  six 
as   the   basis   for  the   development  of  revolu- 
tionary officers    associations  "^  Except  In  tbe 
case  of  oncers,  tbe  t>aslc  unit  of  organization 
was  to  be  the  committee,  1  e  ,  the  non-com- 
missioned  officers    committee,    the    recruits' 
committee,    ai.d    the    reservists'    committee. 
Committees  were  to  be  motivated  by  partial 
demands  calculated    to   appeal    to   tbeu   own 
peculiar  group  interest,  e  g.,  partial  demands 
for   non-commissioned   officers   were    to   em- 
phasise the  right  to  attend  officer  candidate 
school,   while  demands  for  Increased  pay  or 
service  assignments  near  their  home  were  to 
be  aimed  at  tbe  recruits.  The  common  ten- 
dency   to   formulate    work    among   the   cun- 
scripu   on    the    basis   of    tbelr   conflict   with 
non-commissioned  officers  was  to  be  avoided 
Slightly  different  tactics  were  to  be  applied 
to  work  among  the  reservists.  In  addition  to 
organizing  tbem  into  committees,  efforts  were 
to  be  made  to  get  tbem  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  antiwar  organizations  The  formation 
of  a  Red  ftont  organisation  with  its  potential 
united   it  mt  appeal   to   the   youth  of  other 
Ideological  leanings   was  also  directed   on   a 
national  scale  "■ 
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The  pamphlet  stressed  the  Importance  of 
mass  antimilitarist  work  In  anj  Industry 
closely  associate*}  with  the  production  of  war 
matn^iala.  e,g.,  aircraft  plants,  arsenals,  pow- 
der plants,  etc.  Cells  in  such  factories  were  to 
fight  against  war  preparation  by  strikes,  work 
stoppages,  slow  down  techniques  and  what- 
ever else  might  be  necessary  to  impede  the 
shipment  of  war  materials.'^'  In  addition. 
ttve  factory  committees  m  all  industries  were 
to  noaintaln  close  liaison  with  members  who 
entered  the  military  service.  The  pamphlet 
listed  several  techniques  which  could  be  used 
to  imk  tbe  men  in  service  wltb  tbe  workers, 
e.g.,  tbe  sending  of  gift  boxes  of  cigarettes. 
fruit,  or  money  to  one  or  two  soldiers  or 
sailors  who  bad  been  "adopted'  by  tbe  fac- 
tory committee:  group  visits  to  tbe  barracks 
or  aboard  ship,  etc  It  also  defined  tbree  types 
of  slogans  suitable  for  disintegration  work  in 
the  armed  forces:  those  baaed  on  tbe  imme- 
diate demands,  e,g„  for  an  Increase  in  base 
pay;  general  agitational  slogans.  e.g.,  reduc- 
tion of  tbe  length  of  tbe  miutary  service 
period;  and  political  slogans,  e,g  ,  defend  the 
Soviet  Union  Reference  was  alac  made  to 
a  fourth  type  of  slogan  addressed  to  groups 
with  special  Interests,  eg  ,  the  reservists   •* 

XTV.    Tm    tt\TC~Rrsc    CltlSTS 

The  Thirteenth  Plenum 
In    December.    1933.    the    Comintern    con- 
vened   Its  thirteenth   plenum   to  discuss   the 
prowl ng  threat  of  fascism  and  Its  relation  to 
the  maturing  revolutionary  cnsis  which  bad 
been  predicted  by  the  twelfth  plenum.  In  the 
main    address    to    the    thirteenth    plenum. 
Kuusinen  stated  that  all  communist  parties 
had  to  fight  against  fascist  Ideology  and  the 
'  fascizatlon"   of   bourgeois  governments  and 
organizations  by  instituting  a  "umted  front 
from  below  '■•'  The  imperialists,  he  said,  were 
■  sliding"  into  war  at  an  accelerated  rate  ■■= 
Therefore,  the  communist  parties  had  to  be- 
gin   immediate   preparation   "for   the   trans- 
formation  of  the   imperialist    war  Into  civi: 
war.    and    concentrate   their   forces    ic   each 
country,  at  the  rttsi  parts  of  the  toar  machine 
of  imperialism-'-'  Kuusinen  stated  that  in 
addition  to  increasing  their  agitation,  among 
the  proletariat,  the  communists  "by  all  means 
In  their  power"  had  to  'insure  the  practical 
organization  of  mass  action    preventing  the 
shipping  of  arms  and  troops,  hindering  the 
execution  of  orders  for  belligerent  countries, 
organizing   demonstrations   against   military 
maneuvers.   et<-  "  '^-    He   emphasized   also   the 
necessity  for  intensifying  "political  education 
work"  In  the  army  and  the  navy  '^  Bolshe- 
\ism.  Kuusinen  told  his  audience   cotild  not 
passively   wait   for   war    To   do   so.    he   said, 
would  be  tantamount  to  desertion  from  the 
field  of  battle  Modem  war,  he  continued  was 
a  war  which  welded  the  front  and  the  rear 
into  an  Inseparable  wbole    It  was  therefore 
necessary  for  all  commnnists  to  learn  how  to 
properly  distribute  their  forces    and  bow  to 
concentrate  their  activities  against  the  ship- 
ment and  supply  of  war  materials   "The  fate 
of  war,"  Kuusinen  stated    "Is  determined  by 
the  large  factories  "  The  factories,  therefore, 
were   to   be   made   the   "strongholds     of   the 
revolutionary  struggle  against  war     "Work  in 
these  enterprises  as  well  as  among  the  troops 
at    the   front  "    Kutislnen    concluded     "must 
become    the    backbone    of    our    work  '      T7>« 
"revolutionizing"  of  the   tolling  masses   was 
also  declared   to  be   the   malr.    task  of  com- 
munist antiwar  struggle    Kuusinen  said  that 
all  workers,  soldiers  and  recruits  were  to  take 
counsel  from  Lenin's  words: 

Maoe  propaganda  In  Ctiba  was  carried  on 
In  the  central  party  orgaii.  El  Trabafador 
{The  Worker)  m  !t,  and  later  In  Its  succes- 
sor Bandera  Boja  ( Red  Flag )  the  slogan  "or- 
ganize soviet  of  workers,  peasants  soldiers* 
and  sailors'  deputies."  was  emphasized  '•* 
By  supporting  a  struggle  for  their  own  eco- 
nomic and  political  demands,  the  party 
popularized  all  the  main  slogans  of  com- 
munism among  the  sailors  and  .<!oId1ers   espe- 
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cl&lly  the  one  for  fraternization  with  the 
fighting  workers  and  peasants.  In  those  dis- 
tricts where  guerrilla  units  were  operating, 
the  communists  emphasized  the  neoeaslty  for 
special  agitation  work  among  the  army  units. 
The  soldiers  should  be  encouraged  to  refuse 
to  flght,  they  said,  and  told  to  go  over  to 
the  side  of  the  partisans'"  Whenever  the 
armed  forces  showed  any  Inclination  to  go 
over  to  the  side  of  the  revolutionary  masses, 
even  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  "the 
further  deepening  of  the  incipient  process  of 
political  radlcallzatlon  of  the  arrnv,  support 
of  the  demands  put  forward  by  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  the  practical  carrying  out  of 
elections  of  soldiers'  committees  and  of  offi- 
cers. In  defiance  of  oid  barracks  discipline,  to 
extend  and  consolidate  the  transition  already 
begun  In  the  army  to  the  side  of  the  revolu- 
tloimry  masses,"  "" 

However  the  repeated  failures  of  the  Cuban 
communists  to  gain  control  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  brought  criticism  from 
the  Comintern  that  work  in  the  vUlages  had 
been  neglected,  and  that  the  connection 
between  the  attitude  of  peasants  to  the 
proletariat  and  the  attitude  of  the  army  to 
the  revolution"  had  been  forgotten.'"  More- 
over, the  Comintern  complained,  the  party 
said  nothing  about  the  giving  of  land  to 
soldiers: 

"It  formulates  the  slogans  of  Soviets  thuii — 
Soviets  of  workers'  and  peasants  deputies, 
rupported  by  committees  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  seemingly  denying  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  direct  participation  In  the  Soviets, 
which    is   abeolutely    lmpermljs.slble"  ^ 

The  Cuban  conununlsts  were  further  re- 
minded that  "the  disintegration  of  the  army 
and  the  winning  of  It  to  the  side  of  the 
revolutionary  people"  was  one  of  the  most 
important  conditions  for  the  vicwry  of  the 
Cuban  revolution.'*'  But  the  Cuban  commu- 
nists failed  In  their  attempts  to  translate 
C-omlntern  dlrectlvea  into  a  popular  action 
program. 

Even  the  most  minor  Issues  were  to  be  used 
by  the  communists  as  a  basis  for  disintegra- 
tion work,  the  pamphlet  revealed,  citing  as 
an  example  the  requirement  for  military  per- 
sonnel to  finish  dressing  within  minutes  after 
the  morning  bugle  sounded.  The  demand  for 
more  time  to  dress.  It  was  noted,  oould  be 
made  the  subject  for  action  by  the  cells  and 
committees,  and  could  be  the  subject  for 
agitational  posters  hung  on  the  ships'  bulk- 
heads or  barracks'  walls.  CommunlsU  could 
suggest  surreputloiialy  to  the  men  around 
ihem  that  additional  time  was  required  for 
dressing:  "A  friend  told  nie  thai  he  and  sev- 
eral others  are  going  to  lake  10  minutes  extra 
time  tomorrow  morning  to  gel  dressed.  Are 
you  agreeable?  OK.,  then  how  about  check- 
lug  with  some  of  the  others.'"  By  such  In- 
direct methods,  the  pamphlet  stated,  com- 
munist* could  achieve  their  goal  of  under- 
mining the  discipline  of  the  military  service 
without  becoming  identified  by  the  authori- 
ties as  the  leaders  uf  the  movement.  Under  no 
circumstances,  cell  members  were  cautioned, 
were  delegates  to  be  sent  to  the  officers  to 
demand  reforms,  nor  were  elections  to  be  held 
to  select  representatives,  for  such  recogni- 
tion only  served  to  pinpoint  the  commuiiist 
lep-lershlp  which  made  11  vulnerable  to  later 
retaliation  by  the  authorities  Tlie  pamphlet 
stated  the  communist  s  conviction  thiit 
neusira  preiiea  es  nuestra  major  arm."  l.e  , 
our  presi>  is  our  best  weapon  '-'  But  even  the 
besl  weap<ja  wa»  ineffective  In  the  hands  of 
untrained  men,  it  stated,  poiiilliig  to  the 
early  deficiencies  of  Lammago.  the  official 
couirauiilst  orgaii  fur  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
In  Argtulli.a 

There  wa.s  also  a  resurgence  of  communist 
activity  in  Cuba  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Machado  dictatorship  In  1933  A  series  of 
factional  Cuban  governments  followed  the 
downfall  of  Machado  Each  In  turn  became 
the    target    of    communist    propaganda    and 
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agitation,  but  the  antlmllltarlst  program  was 
weak.'"  Frequent  reminders  were  sent  by  the 
Caribbean  bureau  of  the  Comintern  to  the 
Communist  Party  of  Cub*  that  It  muet 
"penetrate  into  the  army  and  the  fleet,  to 
arouse  the  soldiers  and  saUors  to  flght,  and 
to  link  up  their  movement  with  that  of  the 
proletariat  and  the  peasantry."  '"  One  of  the 
most  Important  tasks  which  faced  the  Cuban 
communists.  It  stated,  was  the  organization 
of  "aailori'  and  soldiers'  corriTnitteai,  as  well 
as  the  task  of  strengthening  them  In  every 
way  and  converting  them  Into  competent  or- 
gans of  leadership  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle of  the  tolling  masses.  Into  organs  which 
can  be  relied  upon  in  creating  sovlets."  '" 

"You  are  given  a  rifle  and  a  splendid 
qulck-flrlng  gun  built  according  to  the  last 
word  of  engineering  technique — take  this 
weapon  of  death  and  destruction,  do  not  lis- 
ten to  the  sentimental  snivellers  who  are 
afraid  of  war.  Much  has  been  left  in  the 
world  that  must  be  destroyed  by  fire  and 
sword  for  the  liberation  of  the  riillug 
class."  "* 

In  the  discussions  which  followed  Kunsl- 
nens  address,  the  delegates  U)  the  thir- 
teenth plenum  critically  examined  the  re- 
sults of  the  antlmllltarl.st  work  which  had 
been  carried  out  In  their  own  countries  The 
Chinese  communist  delegate  admitted  thai 
"the  work  of  the  winning  over  of  the  masses 
of  the  Bt)ldlers  and  for  spreading  sedition 
among  the  enemy  troops  still  shows  serious 
defects  As  yet  this  work  has  no  systematic, 
deliberate  character.  lu  conditions  of  war. 
Intervention  and  revolution,  this  work  Is 
naturally   of   flrst-clase    Importance   " '• 

Without  ■■systematic,  resolute  bolshevik 
work"  among  the  soldiers.  It  was  pointed  out, 
the  Communist  Party  of  China  could  not 
organize  a  victorious  national -revolutionary 
war  against  imperialism  and  the  Kuomln- 
lang  •"' 

Okano.  the  Japanese  repre«entatlve  at  the 
thirteenth  plenum,  indicated  that  govern- 
ment action  against  communism  In  Japan 
had  proven  extremely  effective  Moreover,  he 
said,  "our  antiwar  work  is  still  Insufficient 
We  have  never  stopped  a  single  train  or  a 
single  boat  of  soldiers  and  ammunition  to 
China  and  the  Soviet  borders"  '•■  Okano 
placed  great  emphasis  on  the  need  for  im- 
proved security  He  stated  We  must 
strengthen  our  work  In  the  army  and  In  the 
navy  more  carefully  and  In  a  strictly  secret 
manner ."'*  Although  the  showing  made  by 
the  Communist  Party  and  the  Young  Com- 
munist league  of  Japan  wa«  unimpressive, 
and  when  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  task.s  out- 
lined by  the  1932  thesis  might  be  considered 
a  failure,  the  real  significance  of  their  ef- 
{ort«  rested  with  the  small  but  ptiwerful 
revolutionary  cadre  which  had  been  orga- 
nized Okano  later  summed  It  up  neatly 
when  he  said  "I  think  that  most  valu- 
able achievement  of  our  party  In  the  period 
after  the  sixth  congress  Is  that  we  trained 
bolshevik  forces   "  '*■ 

The  plenum  was  particularly*  Interested  In 
the  work  which  had  been  carried  out  In  the 
armed  force..s  of  countries  bordering  the  So- 
viet Union.  Antlmllltarlst  work  In  the  Ruma- 
nian army.  It  was  reported  at  the  thirteenth 
plenum,  was  not  up  to  the  standards  of  the 
work  of  the  Greek  or  Bulgarian  parties'** 
However  some  successful  work  had  been  car- 
ried out  In  the  Rumanian  navy  Cells  had 
been  organised  In  the  naval  barracks  and  In 
some  of  the  ships  of  the  Rumanian  Black 
Sea  fleet  Rumanian  sailors  held  shipboard 
meetings  at  which  they  declared  their  soli- 
darity with  the  working  classes  and  demand- 
ed recognition  for  their  sailors'  committees 
Agitation  for  such  partial  demands  as  bet- 
ter (ooA.  Increased  pay.  etc  ,  and  threats  to 
support  a  general  strike  if  their  demands 
were  not  met.  represented  the  tenor  of  com- 
munist activity  In  the  Rumanian  navy  dur- 
ing mis  period  Occurrences  of  Insubordina- 
tion were  rare  as  subsequent  disciplinary  ac- 
tions proved  extremely  »«?vere.'«-  In  Bulgaria. 
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the  young  communist  league  had  continued 
to  increase  Its  Influence  In  the  army  through 
Its  Illegal  newspaper,  the  Red  Soldier.'-  Antl- 
mllltarlat  activity  was  also  carried  on  In  the 
Czechoslovaklan  army,  but  the  goveriunent 
had  initiated  Increased  Internal  security 
measures  to  stamp  out  communism  among 
the  soldiers."^ 

The  Polish  representative  to  the  plenary 
session  described  how  the  Communl.st  Party 
of  Poland  carried  ovit  Its  propaganda  cam- 
paign through  a  clandestine  underground 
press  which  published  the  party's  central  or- 
gan, Chervony  ShtaridaT  (Red  Banner).^  A 
separate  newspaper  written  In  simple  lan- 
guage for  the  men  of  the  Polish  armed  forces, 
Koszary  i  Barrocfcj ) .""  was  also  pubUahed, 
but  the  problem  of  strengthening  Its  work  In 
the  organized  military  ftwces  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  which 
faced  the  Communist  Party  of  Poland  '* 

In  Germany,  antlmllltarlst  work  had  all 
but  ceased,  while  It  was  carried  on  In  Italy 
on  a  reduced  scale  In  France,  work  con- 
tinued In  the  armed  forces,  with  added  em- 
phasis on  the  navy.  In  April.  1934,  Cahiers  du 
bolshevisvis  published  a  brief  article  by 
Andr^  Marty  summarizing  the  lessons  of  the 
B:ack  Sea  revolt.  This  article  was  republLiahed 
In  the  Communist  International,  the  central 
organ  of  the  Comintern.  In  English.  Russian. 
German.  French.  Chinese  and  Spanish,  the 
following  month.  "Let  us  utilize  and  apply 
In  action  the  lessons  of  the  glorious  mutinies 
of  the  Black  Sea."  the  article  stated.  "Tlie 
uprising  in  the  Black  Sea."  It  continued, 
"show  us  how  we  can  fight  against  antl- 
sovlet  aggression,  how  we  can  turn  the  Im- 
perialist war  into  a  civil  and  revolutionary 
war"  '"'  Whether  In  home  port  or  abroad, 
naval  forces  were  the  target  of  propaganda 
and  agitational  appeals  as  part  of  a  coor- 
dinated program  of  the  Young  Communiiit 
International.  For  example,  during  a  fleet 
vl.sit  by  the  Italian  navy  to  Lisbon.  Portugal, 
In  1934,  agitational  leaflets  printed  In  Italian 
wore  distributed  aboard  the  warships  by 
Portuguese  communists.  These  leaflets  called 
on  the  sailors  to  follow  the  examples  set  for 
them  by  British  sailors  at  Invergordon  and 
Dutch  sailors  aboard  the  De  Zeien  Proiin- 
cton  '  Similar  work  was  carried  on  In  the 
Scandinavian  and  Baltic  ports. 

Tlie  mutinies  and  uprisings  In  the  armed 
forces  throughout  the  world  during  the  years 
following  the  sixth  world  congress  repre- 
sented for  the  communists  "a  series  of  links 
of  the  chain  of  uneven  but  constant  matur- 
ing of  the  revolutionary  crisis  "  '■'  The  Im- 
portance of  these  movements  to  the  Inter- 
national communist  cause  was  Bummarlz.ed 
by  Manullsky  at  the  thirteenth  plenum; 

•  Comrades,  let  us  grant  that  these  move- 
ments have  not  yet  led  to  victory  But  after 
iill  without  a  "Potenkin  '  there  could  have 
been  no  '  i4iirora  '  By  virtue  of  these  move- 
ments the  communist  parties  are  growl ne 
and  strengthening,  the  broad  masses  are 
learning  the  science  of  revolution  and  they 
are  learning  It  very  quickly,  for  at  the  pres- 
ent time  m  the  capitalist  countries  the  path 
that  leads  from  the  'PofenJciri"  of  1905  to  the 
Aurora  "  of  1917  is  being  covered  much  more 
quickly  than  was  the  case  In  tsarist  Rus- 
sia" '■' 

Toward  SotHet  America 
The  formal  diplomatic  recognition  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union  two 
months  before  the  thirteenth  plenum  In 
October,  1933.  greatly  increased  the  prestige 
of  the  American  communist  movement  In 
November-.  1933,  Maxim  Lltvlnov,  the  soviet 
Peoples  Commissar  for  Foreign  Atfairs,  In- 
formed the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  It  would  henceforth  be  official  soviet 
policy  "to  refrain,  and  to  restrain  all  persons 
In  government  service  and  all  organizations 
of  the  go\'emment  or  under  Its  direct  or  in- 
direct control.  Including  organizations  In 
receipt   of   any   financial    assistance   from   It, 
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from  any  act.  overt  or  covert  liable  In  any 
way  whatsoever  to  injure  the  tranquility, 
prosjjenty.  ordec,  or  security  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  Its  terrltoriee 
or  posseeslons,  and.  In  particular,  from  any 
act  tending  to  Incite  or  encourage  armed 
intervention,  or  any  agitation  or  propaganda 
having  as  an  aim.  the  violation  of  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  the  United  States,  Its  ter- 
ritories or  possessions,  or  the  bringing  about 
by  force  of  a  change  In  the  political  or  social 
order  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  United 
States. '" 

The  soviet  policy  did  not.  however  extend 
to  the  Comintern  or  to  any  of  Its  sections. 
The  Communist  Party  and  the  Young  Com- 
munist League  of  the  United  States  redou- 
bled their  efforts  to  prepare  for  the  still  Im- 
mlnant  but  Illusive  revolutionary  crisis  which 
was  to  lead  to  a  soviet  America.  Now  the 
revolutionary  overthrow  of  capitalism  was 
to  be  accomplished  In  the  United  States  was 
vividly  described  by  M.  J  Olgln  In  a  pamphlet 
called  "Why  Communism?"  The  overthrow 
of  state  power.  Olgln  asserted,  would  grow 
out  of  the  everyday  struggles  of  the  workers: 

"As  the  organization  of  the  workers  grows, 
as  their  struggles  becc-n:e  fiercer,  while  many 
non-proletarian  elements  like  farmers.  Uitel- 
lectuals,  and  expressed  members  of  the  low- 
er middle  class  Join  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, the  final  onslaught  on  the  fortress  of 
captallsm  draw:  ncurcr  These  struggles  are 
the  reaction  of  the  masses  to  the  misery 
wrought  by  the  crisis  of  capitalism.  The 
capitalists  try  to  overcome  the  crisis  by  put- 
ting additional  burdons  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  masses,  but  they  cannot  cure  the  Incur- 
able disease   •" 

There  would  come  a  time,  h*  continued, 
"when  large  sections  of  the  population  say 
that  this  simply  "cannot  go  on."  The  gov- 
ernment seems  to  be  entirely  incompetent  to 
cope  with  the  political  and  social  difficulties. 
The  belief  of  the  population  In  the  wisdom 
end  all-powerfu!ness  of  the  "men  higher  up  " 
is  shaken.  These  men  are  losing  their  con- 
fidence. The  confidence  of  the  ma.sses  in  their 
own  strength  Is  growine  apace.  The  rtrustsles 
of  the  ma.sses  meanwhile  become  broader  and 
deeper  The  government  tries  suppreselon.  It 
goes  not  succeed  In  crushing  the  spirit  of 
revolt.  It  cannot  stem  the  tide  '~ 

Capitalism  would  then  seek  to  prevent  the 
revolution  by  plunging  the  country  into  war. 
but  Olgln  noted,  "A  time  comes  when  there 
Is  demoralization  above,  a  growing  revolt  be- 
low; the  morale  of  the  army  is  also  under- 
mined TTie  old  structure  of  society  Is  totter- 
ing. There  are  actual  Insurrections:  the  army 
waivers  Panic  seizes  the  rulers  A  general  up- 
rising begins.''" 

Olgln  described  the  course  which  the  up- 
rising would  follow:  "Workers  stop  work, 
many  of  them  seize  arms  by  attacking  arse- 
nals. Many  had  armed  themselves  before  as 
the  struggles  sharpened.  Street  fights  be- 
come frequent.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
communist  party,  the  workers  organize  rev- 
olutionary committees  to  be  In  command  of 
the  uprising.  There  are  battles  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  Barricades  are  built  and  defended. 
The  workers'  fighting  has  a  decisive  Influence 
with  the  soldiers.  Army  units  begin  to  Join 
the  revolutionary  fighters;  there  is  fraternlea- 
tlon  between  the  workers  and  the  soldiers, 
the  workers  and  the  marines  The  movement 
among  the  soldiers  and  marines  spreads.  Cap- 
italism is  losing  Its  strongest  weapon,  the 
army  The  police  as  a  rule  continue  fighting, 
but  they  are  soon  silenced  and  made  to  flee 
by  the  united  revolutionary  forces  of  workers 
and  soldiers.  The  revolution  is  victorious  "• 

There  was  only  one  way  to  abolish  the 
capitalist  state,  Olgla  asserted,  that  was  "to 
smash  it  by  force."  "»  It  could  be  done;  it 
had  been  done,  he  pointed  out,  In  Russia 
during  1917.  There  had  also  been  workers' 
revolutions  In  Germany  during  1918,  In 
Hungary  and  Bavaria  In  1918,  and  In  China 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1937,  be  added,  but  the  workers  had  been 
deprived  of  victory  by  socialist  betrayal.  A 
revolution  could  not  win,  he  stated,  "unless 
the  armed  forces,  or  at  least  part  of  them,  Join 
the  workers."  " 

After  the  thirteenth  plenum,  the  Amer- 
ican communist  party  called  on  all  Its  sec- 
tions to  ■'check  up"  on  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  the  most  Important  decisions  of  the 
plenum.  I.e.,  to  concentrate  forces  In  each 
country  "at  the  i-ital  parts  of  the  tvar  machine 
of  imperialism"  and  to  "Intensify  poJiftcoI 
education  uork  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy," 
were  being  carried  out  ''='  Organizational  and 
political  measures  to  insure  that  the  decl- 
Mons  were  carried  out  "with  irifinltely  greater 
speed  "  than  past  programs  had  been  were 
sf>eclfically  directed.  It  was  necessary,  the 
I>arty  stated,  "not  only  to  clarify  more  sharply 
the  political  importance  of  the  program  of 
concentration,  but  also  to  check  up  the  capa- 
bility and  fitness  of  our  cadres  In  the  strate- 
gic points  of  concentration  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  most  proven,  experienced  and  coura- 
geous mass  workers  and  leaders  occupy  these 
positions. "« 

Unless  thl  was  done,  the  sections  were 
i-oi<1,  they  could  not  expect  to  carry  on  a 
"bolshevik  struggle"  against  war,  or  prevent 
the  shipment  of  munitions  and  troops. "■* 

The  years  1933  and  1934  saw  an  intensifi- 
cation of  the  antiwar  struggle  In  the  United 
St?.tes.  "Onl^'  If  cur  sntiw^r  ci^nr'n— i^n  ''"  de- 
veloped In  the  factories,  munition  plants, 
docks  and  ships  can  our  struggle  against  war 
be  effective,"  the  party  leaders  told  the  Amer- 
ican communists,  adding:  "Only  by  such 
means  can  we  actually  paralyse  the  war  plans 
of  the  American  bourgeoisie,  only  in  this  way 
can  the  Soviet  Union  be  defended  from  Amer- 
ican iniperlallst  intervention.  The  factories, 
the  places  of  heavy  Industry,  will  be  the  nec- 
csaaiy  guarantees  that  It  will  be  the  pro- 
iiU^riai  that  will  lead,  which  Is  the  only  class 
capable  to  lead  the  antiwar  movements  of  all 
non-proIetarlan  stratas  of  the  population."* 

"The  next  strategic  places  for  the  anti- 
v^ar  activities  of  the  pany  and  the  young 
c  imniunist  league."  they  continued,  "must 
be  within  the  armed  forces,  as  well  as  within 
the  various  semi-military  reforestation  and 
concentration  camps  of  adult  unemployed 
and  homeless  youth   "  •'■ 

Antlmllitarlsm  played  an  lmp>ortant  role 
In  communist  preparations  for  a  soviet  Amer- 
ica. In  Ue^tiulj^i .  iaoo,  the  party  issued  a 
special  news|>aper  for  army  men.  It  was 
caJled  the  Soldiers'  Voice.  Later,  m  May, 
1934.  It  Issued  a  similar  newspaper  called 
the  Shipmates  Voice,  the  masthead  of  which 
proclaimed  that  It,  was  "issued  by  aiid  for 
sailors  and  marines"  Both  were  eight  page 
papers  in  tabloid  form  Comparison  reveals 
that  much  of  the  material  published  in  both 
came  from  tlie  same  source.  Many  items  were 
duplicated  verbatim,  with  only  the  word 
"sailor  "  substituted  for  "soldier."  Both  pa- 
pers featured  the  military  pay  cuts,  the 
threat  of  war.  the  "failure'  of  the  New  Deal, 
attacks  on  the  President  and  members  of 
his  staff.  They  also  printed  articles  making 
extremely  favorable  comparisons  of  life  in 
the  soviet  formed  forces,  and  describing  the 
mutinies  In  the  English,  Dutch  and  Chilean 
fleets. 

Conspiratorial  methods  were  employed  by 
the  American  communists  In  making  ar- 
rangements for  printing  the  Shipmates' 
Voice:  "We  made  sure  that  we  didn't  have 
It  printed  anywhere  In  any  of  the  commu- 
nist printing  places  We  went  to  a  Mexican 
place  that  put  out  newspapers  for  supermar- 
kets, and  the  reaeon  we  picked  this  Mexican 
place  was  because  we  decided  the  owner  was 
not  too  well  versed  In  the  English  language. 
He  put  out  this  newspaper.  After  It  was  fin- 
ished, we  destroyed  the  type,  and  we  turned 
this — turned  over  this  newspaper  to  a  legal — 
or  open  member  of  the  communist  Party. "^ 
The  Shipmates'  Voice  was  priced  at  two 
cents  a  copy,  but  was  actually  distributed 
free.  Dissemination  of  the  Shipmates'   Voice 
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■wias  accomplished  through  the  young  com- 
munist leagues.  Female  league  member* 
mingled  with  the  crowds  that  went  aboard 
the  battleships  on  visiting  days.  Copies  of 
the  Shipmatet'  'Voice  together  with  other 
communist  propaganda,  were  handed  sur- 
reptitiously to  the  saUors  or  were  dropped  In 
the  passageways  and  storage  areas  where 
they  would  be  found  later.  In  this  manner,  as 
many  as  five  thousand  copies  of  the  Ship- 
mates' Voice  were  disseminated  throughout 
the  naval  lixstallations  and  ships  on  the  west 
coast  In  a  single  day.  When  fleet  units  moved 
to  the  east  coast,  the  American  communists 
arranged  for  publication  of  a  spieclal  edi- 
tion of  the  Shipmates'  Voice  to  be  published 
In  Cuba  Tlie  Young  Communist  League  of 
Cuba  distributed  It  inside  the  American 
navaJ  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay  and  aboard 
the  vessels  of  the  fleet  during  their  stop- 
over there  When  the  fleet  reached  New  York. 
still  another  edition  of  the  paper,  printed  on 
the  presses  of  a  local  communist  front  orga- 
nization was  distributed  on  the  docks  by  the 
female  members  of  the  local  young  com- 
munist league'"  Tlie  communists  also 
reachad  Inside  the  naval  establishnients  with 
FpecieV  publication's  like  the  Navy  Yn-d 
Worker)  which  had  dissemination  In  Wash- 
Ingtoijr.  DC  ,  and  The  Yard  Voice  distributed 
in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

Work  was  carried  out  among  the  soldiers. 
but  primary"  emphasis  ^as  concentrated  ca 
■winning  adherents  and  establishing  com- 
munist nuclei  in  the  navy  Comrriunist  calls 
were  organized  in  naval  units  at  San  Diego. 
San  Pedro  and  Long  Beach.  California  Party 
and  leagTje  members  went  abroad  various 
warships  every  vi.eltlng  day  to  make  contact 
with  the  cell  leaders,  and  t-o  furnish  them 
with  propaganda  and  agitational  literature. 
One  pamphlet  which  was  widely  dissemi- 
nated wiLs  a  detailed  account  of  the  inver- 
gordon mutiny   ■" 

In  June.  1934  the  Party  Organiser,  a  spe- 
cial orp-an  published  by  the  central  commit- 
tee of  the  Conununist  Party  of  the  Uiiited 
.States,  for  party  functionaries  featured  a  re- 
vealliig  article  on  "Work  ir.  the  Armed 
Forces."  The  article  was  signed  "I  Y.  a  com- 
munist soldier  "With  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing preparations  for  war  by  the  United 
States."  the  article  began,  •'it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  consider  more  seriously 
than  ever  before  the  task  of  work  In  the 
armed  forceo  of  the  CtUiitry.  esr<ecially  lo  the 
regular  army"  ""  There  existed,  the  article 
continued,  "great  possibilities  of  creating  a 
genuine  revolutionary  movement  among  the 
soldiers."  '"  "Very  concrete  directlvee"  for 
such  work.  It  indicated,  had  been  provided 
by  the  resolution  of  the  sixth  world  coitgress 
of  the  Comintern  on  The  Struggle  Against 
Impenalist  War  and  the  Taskt  of  the  Com- 
munists. The  article  listed  several  ways  to 
carry  on  the  work  among  the  soldiers  It  indi- 
cated direct  contact  with  Individual  soldiers, 
mass  distribution  of  party  literature  forma- 
tion of  soldiers'  clubs,  and  the  organization 
of  soldiers'  nights  in  workers'  clubs  located 
near  the  army  posts  Of  these,  it  stated,  the 
most  Important  method  was  through  direct 
contact  with  Individual  soldiers  ""  Stvidy  the 
living  conditions  of  the  soldiers,  the  Party 
Organizer  advised  its  readers  in  order  to  be 
able  to  discuss  Intelllgeiitly  their  problems, 
Mo6t  soldiers,  it  noted,  were  willing  to  talk 
about  "inside  "  conditions  and  were  eager  for 
Information  as  to  what  was  goln  on  "outside  ' 
as  well.  If  a  soldier  showed  any  Interest,  his 
name  and  address  was  to  be  obtained  so  that 
party  literature  could  be  sent  to  him.  Bach 
communist  district  organization,  the  article 
recommended,  should  send  a  few  "reliable, 
developed  comrades"  to  enlist  In  the  army,  as 
"one  good  contact  on  the  'inside'  can  lead  to 
any  ntimber  of  others"  "^ 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  also  Issued  a  q>ectal  discussion  guide 
under  the  title  "Work  in  the  Armed  Forces  " 
for  use  by  members  assigned  to  antlmUltarlst 
work.  The  guide  described  the  relationship  of 
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the  armed  forces  to  the  wortclng  clasaes.  the 
pot«ntl»I  revolutionary  role  of  armed  forces, 
how  goyemmenta  used  armed  forces  in  sup- 
pressing uprlalnga  and  strikes,  and  factual 
informatlort  concerning  the  organizational 
structure  SS  the  rarloas  brandies  of  •errloe."' 
A  separate  pamphlet  was  prepared  by  the 
party  to  assist  Its  members  In  penetrating  the 
National  Ouard.  The  pamphlet  contained 
detailed  Instructions  on  how  to  get  Into  the 
National  CJuard  and  what  to  do  after  Joining. 
Among  the  Instructions  provided  were  de- 
tails on  how  to  exploit  jfrlevancea,  what  Issue 
to  raise,  how  to  carry  on  legal  and  me^ 
agitation,  how  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
enlisted  men,  and  how  to  recruit  for  com- 
munist mass  organizations.  The  pamphlet 
related  worlt  in  the  Guard  with  that  of  the 
young  communist  league,  and  explained  how 
factions  could  be  formed  within  the  National 
Ouard." 

Commumsts  m  the  Civited  Stales  and 
abrocul  also  used  a  fecial  pamphlet  spon- 
.sored  by  the  Toung  Communist  Interna- 
tional to  assist  Uical  young  connmunlst 
leagues  In  expanding  their  anUmllltarlst 
cjimpalgn  among  the  »-clall8t  youth  groups 
This  pamphlet.  Youth  in  the  World  War,  wa« 
published  simultaneously  In  at  least  three 
dlffprent  rori»1gri  language  editions,  I  p. 
English,  French  and  Oerman  ••  It  described 
the  antlmllltarlst  role  which  youth  In  vari- 
ous countries  had  played  during  the  war 
years  of  1914  1918  .Mthough  mlllLary  au- 
thorities possessed  detailed  knowledge  of 
communist  antlmllltarlst  a<:tivllles.  they 
were  extremely  limited  In  what  they  could  do 
to  combat  their  demoralizing  Influences  be- 
cause In  the  United  States  conununLsm  was 
considered  to  be  a  "political"  Issue. '»'  The 
American  authorities  adopted  a  defen.-Uve 
pooture,  but  they  lacked  Ipgiilat !on  which 
would  ha"p  perTnitted  ■i)fn\  to  lu.stltuLe 
really  adequate  safeguarj 

Spunith  Ociob^r 
In  October.  1934,  the  communist  parties  of 
South  and  Oar1b(>ean  Aniert.  a  heUl  Itji  third 
oonrereiice  in  Uruguav  .At  'he  ronf-rfnce. 
the  mutinies  and  urwisines  which  hud  oc- 
curred In  the  armies  luid  n^«-t,s  of  Chile  Peru 
and  Cuba  since  the  Brat  conference  in  1929 
were  diaruxaed  The  conference  conclu'led 
tt>ac  with  few  exception.^,  t 'w  antiwar  work 
of  the  Spanlsh-Kpeakln«;  r  immuni.st  par»l»"i 
had  •not  yet  taken  on  a  systematic  c.har»<- 
ver."  '■  One  of  the  exceptions  wbs  the  work 
which  was  bein«  carried  on  in  Cuba  The 
propagaiula  machine  nf  the  Comm\inl<»t 
Party  o<  Cuba  devoted  c<  nslderaMe  energy 
and  attei.tlon  to  reudertng  systematic  sup- 
port to  the  anumllltarl»t  wort  In  the  armed 
forces.  Hardly  a  cmgle  manifesto  of  the  Cu- 
ban rommunist  pairty  appeared  which  did 
not  contain  aonie  type  of  appeal  addrefmed 
to  the  aokllers  and  sailors.  "Soldlert  and 
sailors."  the  typical  communist  manifesto 
stated,  you  are  being  t»ed  by  the  exploiting 
claasea  of  Cuba  against  Che  tolllntir  people  and 
the  coTDmunlst  party  Tou  are  being  poisoned 
with  meat  patriotism  and  are  beln^  sent  to 
to  slMXjt  down  workers'  demonstration*  Re- 
fuse to  disperse  workers'  demon.stratlons  and 
me«!tlnf[s'  Praternis'e  with  the  wtjrkers  and 
peaeania'  l»urm  commute**  of  soldiers  and 
sailors!  Join  Uie  communist  party'  Form 
party  ceils  m  the  barracks  and  on  tx'.ard 
ships!  "-  During  the  ireneral  strike  In  Octo- 
ber. Id34  Cuban  cocnmunistb  Ijiisiied  mani- 
festos cmlilni;  on  tlie  so4<tiera  to  )oln  the  so\-l- 
et«  which  had  been  set  In  in  Bealengo  and 
Ouantanamo  >*  The  communista  did  not  re- 
strict themaelves  to  sending  manifestos  to 
tbs  Cuban  armed  loroea.  They  carrlad  on 
daily  organizational  work  inside  yarlous 
military  unita.  farming  party  cells  and  sail- 
ors ship  commltleea  The  party  also  renewed 
publlcatioa  of  an  illegal  organ  for  cooamu- 
olst  soidlar  and  sailor  ceiU.  Ccnttnailt  TO]a 
( Hfd  G%ardi,  which  popularized  commu- 
nism La  the  Soviet  Union  and  emphasised 
the    tasks   of    the   cooununlsts   In    ifts   armed 
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ror,?es  «"  But  all  efforts  to  bring  the  prole- 
tsrlan  revolution  to  Cuba  ended  In  failure 

At  the  thirteenth  plenum  of  the  Oojnln- 
tem,  it  was  reported  that  a  revolutionary 
situation  existed  In  Spain.  In  Octol>er,  1934. 
the  Communlxt  Party  of  Spain  had  a  mem- 
bership of  leas  than  ten  thouaand;  a  year 
later  It  numbered  Its  followers  at  more  than 
one  hundred  thotisand  persona"  Prom  a 
"sectarian  group,  consisting  principally  of 
emlgree  living  abroad"  •"•  assisted  by  "an  In- 
significant group  of  communist  propagan- 
dists,"" at  the  time  of  the  sixth  world  con- 
gress in  1928,  the  Spanish  party  became  one 
of  the  ten  most  Important  sections  of  the 
Comintern  by  19S5  Its  sudden  growth  Into  a 
compact  mass  party  and  a  "powerful  political 
factor"  In  Spain  resulted  from  the  dominant 
role  It  dl.5pla7ed  In  the  October  revolution  of 
1934  The  October  revolution  began  as  a  gen- 
eral strike  cilled  by  the  forces  of  the  left 
against  the  Spanish  Republic,  but  communist 
and  soclall.st  elements  soon  turned  the  gen- 
eral strike  Into  open  revolt  Tlie  revolt  was 
accompanied  by  bloody  fighting  which  .spread 
r.ipidly  over  central  and  northern  Spain  even 
after  the  center  of  the  revolt  In  Madrid  the 
capital  city  had  been  crushed  On  Octot>er  8. 
1OT4  Insirrs^rnts  In  Catolonia  proclaimed  an 
•.i-.dp;'e'i<1ent  republic  which  lasted  only  two 
<i$Ly^  bcfnre  It  was  crurhed  by  the  government 
forces. 

The  October  revolution  of  1934  wao  not  a 
t*>tal  f«:I\:re  fnm  the  .*tandpilnt  of  the  com- 
munlBt-s  It  had  failed  because  It  lacked  con- 
trol leadership,  but  the  communists  made  the 
mnn  of  the  opportunity  provided  by  defeat 
to  drive  home  to  the  wx-lallsts  and  other 
SpanLsh  leftist  groups  the  need  for  g^reater 
(■  •he'lon  and  unity  of  action.  The  le.sson  from 
the  teaching  of  Marx  and  lynln  on  the  art 
of  Insurrection  that  It  was  "n:»t  merely  a 
<]  :pit!.in  ft  (Iving  like  heroes  at  the  barrl- 
c.7des,  but  otip  if  flir'ctlng  the  strugg'e  cf 
the  m.»»-'*»i  a.s  a  whole  of  never  losing  the 
Initiative  and  of  being  able  to  wrest  the  lead- 
ership from  the  hands  of  the  wavering  ele- 
ments." "•  had  been  learned  well  by  the  cum- 
munlsts  for  they  survived  the  October  revo- 
hitl^n  with  their  leaders,  their  program  and 
their  arsenal  of  we.^pons  Intact  TTie  October 
revolution  a'so  failed  becau'<e  the  armed 
forces  had  been  agiitn.'it  the  Irvsurrectlonlsta 
on  the  side  of  the  government,  which  reln- 
f  'reed  the  requirement  Vo  win  those  elements 
to  the  ^Ide  of  the  left  If  a  revolution  was  ever 
U)  si:cceed  In  Bpain  PIfforts  to  undermine  the 
iovalty  of  the  military  for'-es  In  .''psln  had 
never  enjoyed  any  real  widespread  success 
t>ecau«e  the  communlffts  f'r  all  of  their  many 
legal  and  Illegal  propaganda  organ-s  had  been 
unable  to  p'lt  their  program  on  a  broad  pop- 
ular ba^is 

Scxne  communist  Irwplred  revolnUonary 
ferment  In  the  naval  forces  of  Spnln  oc- 
ctirrwl  during  the  October  revolution  In 
October  1934  seventeen  satlorn  In  Uie  crew 
of  the  Urufftiay  lying  olT  narcelona  failed  In 
an  attempted  mutiny  "•  A  small  c<>mmunl."!t 
cell  also  existed  alx>ard  the  cruiser  Lit>rrttad. 
Dtiring  the  fiRhtlng  Bro^md  Oljon.  two 
marlneft  fr^im  the  Librrdad  separated  them- 
selves from  a  landing  party  and  made  con- 
tact with  tlie  communist  elements  In  the 
town  ( me  r  the  niarlnes  wh  ■  w<«^  ;i  com- 
munist sympathiser,  proposed  an  attempt 
to  persuade  the  whole  landing  party  of  70 
marines  t«  Join  the  revolt  Injvtead  the 
communists  dlre<rted  him  tx>  return  Ui  his 
ship,  form  a  sailors  committee,  and  then 
arrest  the  oflloers  After  this  had  been  ac- 
oofnpllshed.  the  red  flag  was  to  hav«  been 
hoisted  over  the  Ltberdod:  At  this  signal. 
oommuntst  representatives  were  th«n  to  go 
aboard  the  Liberd^uf  with  further  Instruc- 
tions If  this  were  impossible,  the  marine 
was  to  attempt  to  stage  a  mutiny  in  order 
to  divert  as  many  marines  as  rtoasible  until 
help  arrived  The  attempt  proved  un.5ucceas- 
ful  »" 

But  While  the  oommanlats  were  growing 
in  power  in  Spain,  ti^ey   were  rapidly  losing 
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strength  In  Germany.  Even  after  Hitler's  de- 
cision to  buUd  a  mass  army  provided  greater 
opportunities  ftx-  penetraUan  Into  the  armed 
forces,  the  communists  made  little  headway 
with  their  antlmintartst  program.  Early  in 
1935.  the  central  organ  of  the  Comintern 
published  an  article  dlacusslng  the  tasks  of 
the  Oerman  communists  In  it  the  German 
communists  were  told  that  they  must  "ex- 
plain to  the  masses  (who  have  occasionally  a 
very  unclear  and  schematic  Idea  of  what  I? 
meant  by  tran.sformlng  the  army  as  a  weapon 
of  the  exploiters  Into  a  weapon  of  the  rev- 
olution) that  the  decisive  question  Is  not 
that  of  arms,  but  of  the  organisation  of  the 
army  '• 

Mass  explanatory  work  among  the  workers 
and  the  recruits  Joining  the  army.  It  con- 
tinued, had  to  be  carried  out  to  explain  that 
"the  question  of  their  armament  Is  not  a 
question  of  building  up  but  one  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  bourgeols-claa  army."  »»  Workers 
must  be  made  to  resize.  It  stated,  that  they 
Joined  the  army  not  only  to  learn  how  to  tise 
arms  but  ss  "organizers  and  agitators  among 
the  soldiers,  consciously  tmdermlnlng  the 
Oerman  army  "  ^«  Their  task,  the  article  con- 
cluded, was  "to  undermine  and  destroy  the 
orgnnlzstlon  and  the  Ideology  with  the  aid 
of  which  oapltaltKt.'^  through  the  medium  of 
the  military  ttarmcksi,  tr,in,'!form  the  tollers 
Int.^)  weapons  directed  against  the  tollers.  1  e  . 
against  their  own  class  "  •*"  How  the  Oerman 
oommunlsts  were  to  accomplish  their  task 
In  the  face  of  the  conditions  which  extGte<l 
In   Oermanr.  however,   was  nr»t  explained. 
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SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  SUPPORT 
FOR  PRAYER 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  November  1,  1971 

Mr   WYLIE  Mr  8p<*kfT.  the  bnpr«- 
Kion  has  be«n  l^ft  that  t)ecau«e  of   the 
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Southern  Baptist  CotiTention  opposition 
to  House  Joint  Reeolution  191.  all  Bap- 
tists are  against  It. 

I  respectfully  spuggest  that  not  all  Bap- 
tists feel  as  Dr.  Carl  E.  Bates.  I  have 
received  considerable  correspondence  to 
this  effect.  I  call  attention  to  a  letter 
from  Rev.  Claud  Logan  Asbury  of  the 
Gibson  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  Wil- 
mington, N.C. 

OlBSON    AVKNITK    BAmST    CfTDUCH, 
Wilmington,  NC  .   October  26,   197 1 

Dbar  Congrcssman:  As  70U  know  the 
refjiiKite  218  Signatures  on  Discharge  Petl- 
tt^n  Number  1  concerning  the  proposed 
PravtT  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  has 
been  achieved  In  the  US  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives How  grateful  all  Am«?rlrans  must 
be  for  this  Victory 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  HJ  Res  191 
has  been  scheduled  for  consideration  by  the 
Hiiuse  of  ReprewentatlveB  on  November  8th. 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  it  will  receive  the 
two-thirds  vote  required  fur  the  passage  of 
a  Constitutional  Amendment. 

I  believe  the  spi.-'ltual  direction  Upioard, 
which  Our  Beloved  Nation  must  take  In  the 
future  depends.  t<i  a  great  extent  upon  the 
approval  of  A  Prayer  Amendment  to  our 
US  Constitution -this  action  in  the  US 
House  of  Representatives  can  be  the  neces- 
ary  First  Step 

As  you  probably  know,  T  am  Sponsor  of 
"The  Asbury  Resolution  on  Voluntary  Prayer 
In  The  Public  Schools'  .  whirh  has  already 
tieen  adopted  by  tu-o  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tions of  The  .'^luthern  Baptist  Convention 
(consisting  of  all  50  states  1  the  Baptist  State 
Convention  of  North  Carolina  (which  com- 
prl.ses  3,449  churches  with  a  total  member- 
:hlp  of  1.023,147  people  this  is  the  srrvnct 
largest  Southern  Baptist  Convention  Stntc 
regarding  churches  and  total  membership 
Texas  being  the  largest  1,  and  the  present 
home  of  Southern  Baptist  Convention  Presi- 
dent. Dr  Carl  E  Bates,  who  Is  al.so  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  Charlotte.  North 
CaroIlDA — the  resolution  was  adopted  latl 
year  (1970)  In  the  'War  Memorial  .Auditorium 
Greensboro,  North  Carriima.  and  the  Baptist 
State  Con»entlon  of  SoDth  Carolina  (which 
comprises  1,599  cliurches  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  587  304  people)  It  was  adopted  In 
19«4  In  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  the  State  Capitol 

On  behalf  of  the  Baptist  State  Conventions 
of  North  and  S<juth  Carolina  (of  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention),  which  have 
adopted  'The  Asbury  Resolution  of  Volun- 
tary Prayer  In  the  Public  Schools",  I 
deeply  appreciate  your  vote  for  this  Prayer 
Ameiidment  to  the  Coastltutloa 

With  kindest  regards  and  appreciation, 
I  am 

Very  truly  yours. 

Rev    Claud  Locan  Asbvby, 


WORKMEN'S   COMPtLVSATlON   PRO- 
TECTION FOR  FARM  LABOR 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    Mil  UUbAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  <  K  liFPHESKNTATIVES 

Mundau,  November  J,  1971 

Mr  O'HARA  Mr  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Labor  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  is  cur- 
rently holdmg  iieartngs  on  a  bill  tliat 
would  extend  tlie  provisions  of  the  Lon«- 
Eiioremen  8  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
penmtlon  Act  to  farm  workers  One  of 
the  witnesses  in  last  Thursday's  hearing 
was  Mr  James  O'Brien,  the  very  able 
and  knowledgeable  assistant  director  of 
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the  APL-CIO  Department  of  Social  Se- 
curity Mr.  O'Briens  recognized  exper- 
tise in  the  field  erf  workmen's  compensa- 
tion was  reflected  In  his  being  appointed 
earlier  this  year  to  the  National  Com- 
mission on  State  Worlunen's  Compensa- 
tion Laws  that  was  created  by  the  Dan- 
iels Occupational  Safety  and  Healtii  Act 
of  1970. 

In  a  recent  radio  new's  conference.  Mr. 
O'Brien  responded  to  reporters'  ques- 
tions on  a  broad  range  of  workmen's 
compensation  matters.  He  made  tlie 
point  in  the  course  of  the  interview  tliat 
agricultural  workers  have  been  excluded 
traditionally  under  workmen's  compen- 
sation as  well  a-s  other  social  insurance 
prograni.s,  notwithstanding  that  theirs  is 
one  of  the  most  hrtzardous  occupations 
in  the  Nation  Mr,  O'Brien  pointed  out, 
too.  that  progres.s  in  most  State  legisla- 
tive bodies  has  been  extremely  slom'  in 
extending  to  farm  workers  the  same 
workmen  s  compensation  protection  that 
the  Slate  program.s  have  afforded  to 
worker.s  in  otiier  industries  for  decades. 

Mr  O'Brien  discussed  several  other 
riefirienne.s  in  workmen's  compensation 
progniin.s  that  mast  be  corrected  to  pro- 
vide adequate,  uniform  protection  for  all 
of  tlie  Nation's  workers.  He  feels  that  the 
key  to  bringing  worknien'.s  compensation 
up  to  reali.st.ir  current  need.s  i.s  minimum 
F'pderal  .standards  for  both  the  amount 
ajid  duration  of  benefits  for  disabled 
workers  and  the  survivoi's  of  workers 
killed  m  job-related  accidents.  Tlie  iiiws 
of  only  two  States  achieve  the  originally 
Intended  goal  of  supporters  of  workmen's 
com|)en.satlon  legislation  to  replace  two- 
thirds  of  a  worker's  normal  wage  during 
hi.s  recovery  period.  Mr.  O'Brien  added 
that  in  many  instances,  benefits  und*'r 
State  laws  are  so  inadequate  that  di.-- 
ablcd  workers  are  forced  to  seek  welfare 
and  other  forms  of  public  assistance  m 
order  for  them  and  their  fsiiiUies  to 
survive 

I  in.sert  the  entire  transcript  of  tlie 
interview  along  with  the  text  of  tlie 
AfT,-CIO  statement  prepared  for  the 
hearing  on  H  R.  11007.  the  Farm  Work- 
ers' Com;)ensaUon  Act.  at  tills  point  m 
the  Rb'Ord: 
Labor  .Nrws  Confuinci     Mvh'al  Broad- 

CASTINO    SY8TTM 

Subject;    Up-dating   Workmen's   Compensa- 
tion 
Guest:    James  O'Brien,  an  assistant  director 
of    the    AFL-CIO«    Department    of    Social 
Seciuity 
Reporters.    Murray   Secger,   Washlngttin   cor- 
reapondent     for     the    I^os    Angeles    Times: 
Donald     Plnley.    labor    correspondent    for 
United  Press  Internatloiial 
Moderator    Frank  Harden 

Mi-TUAL  Amnuukces  The  following  time  Is 
presented  as  a  public  service  by  this  station 
ai:ul    the   Mutual   Broadcastlitg   System. 

Hakucn  Labor  News  Conference  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Confer- 
ence, a  public  affairs  program  brought  to 
you  by  the  API,  CIO  Labor  News  Confer- 
ence brings  together  leading  AFL- CIO  rep- 
resentatives and  ranking  memt)«rs  of  the 
press  Today's  guaet  Is  James  O'Brien,  an 
aM'.stant  director  of  the  APT.  CIO's  Depart- 
niprii  of  tiocial  Security. 

Passage  of  the  new  federal  Occupational 
.Safety  and  Health  Act  reinforced  thU  coun- 
try's commitment  to  the  right  of  every  Amer- 
ican worker  to  a  safe  and  healthful  wort  en- 
vironment Btrt,  wtill*  full  and  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  Joto  Mifvtr  law  will  cot  th» 
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rat*  of  work-related  death,  injury  and  111- 
neas.  It  cannot  completely  eliminate  them. 
Workmen's  compensation  Is  the  financial  pro- 
tection against  'wage  losses  stemnLlng  from 
Job-related  Injtirlea.  But,  In  the  view  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  nation's  workmen's  compensa- 
tion system,  la  l>adly  outdated.  Mr  03rlen  Is 
a  member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
State  'Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  estab- 
lished to  investigate  the  shortcomings  of 
various  state  workmen's  compensation  laws 
and  recommend  to  Congress  how  that  vital 
worker-protection  can  be  brought  into  line 
with  realistic  needs.  Here  to  question  him 
about  the  progress  and  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission's findings  to  date  are  Murray  Seeger. 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Lob  An- 
geles Times,  and  Donald  Finley,  labor  corre- 
spondent Tor  United  Press  international. 
Yotir  moderator.   Prank  Harden. 

And  now,  Mr,  Finley.  I  believe  you  tiave  the 
the  first  question? 

FrwuT.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Just  what  benefits 
does  workmen's  compensation  provide? 

O'BaiKj*.  Mr.  Finley,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion is  the  oldest  form  of  social  insurance 
that  we  have  In  the  United  States  today — 
It  Is  an  inatirance  program 

Basically.  It  provides  wage-replacement 
benefits  to  workers  who  suffer  Injury  or  dis- 
ease arising  In  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment In  addition  to  wage-replacement  ben- 
efits. It  also  Is  Intended  to  provide  medical 
care.  As  Important  as  these  two— -certainly 
very  Important- — it  also  provides,  under  many 
state  programs,  rehabilitation  services,  or 
benefits  to  help  injured  workers— speed  their 
recovery  and  quick  return  to  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

These  are  the  basic  lieneflts  provided  un- 
der the  Workmen's  Compensation  program 
of  this  nation 

FiNLXT  These  programs  are  administered 
by  the  states  Do  any  of  the  states  provide 
what  you  consider  adequate  benefits? 

O'Bkikn,  During  the  past  30  years,  work- 
men's compensation  programs  and  the  ben- 
efits provided  under  the  various  state  pro- 
grams have  deteriorated  noUceably, 

Today,  with  the  exception  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act — and  this  Is  a 
program  that  provides  protection  for  federal 
employee* — most  of  the  stale  laws  are  defi- 
cient— they  are  extremely  deficient  or  Inade- 
qviate.  In  terms  of  the  wage-replacement  ben- 
efits provided  to  injured  workers, 

SiiGsii,  Are  there  any  federal  standards, 
Mr  O'Brien,  for  the  state  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  to  meet? 

O  Brien  Mr  Seeger,  workmen's  compen- 
sation. Since  its  Inception,  has  been  adminis- 
tered at  the  state  level 

There  are  50  state  programs  and  two  fed- 
eral programs. 

There  is  little.  If  any,  federal  Involvement 
in  workmen's  comp)«nsatlon  When  I  say 
"little.  If  any."  I  am  thinking  of  longshore- 
men, who  are  covered  under  Longshoremen 
and  Harbor  Workers  Act  That  Is  a  federal 
program  Longshoremen,  for  instance,  who 
work  in  the  Port  of  New  Tfork.  would  be  cov- 
ered by  that  federal  program.  But,  that  Is 
the  only  relationship  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment  has  to  workmen's  compensation. 

Sezger  Is  It  possible  then  that,  say,  a  steel- 
worker  can  be  Injured  in  a  plant  in  Ohio — 
suffer  a  certain  kind  of  injury — and  a  steel- 
worker  in  Illinois  and  suffer  the  same  kind 
of  Injury,  and  yet,  thay  would  get  consid- 
erably different  benefits? 

Cj  BRiif*  Not  only  Is  It  po.salble.  this  Is  ex- 
actly what  would  happen 

For  Instance,  take  the  example  of  a  steel- 
worker  who  might  suffer  a  work-related  In- 
Jury  In  Pennsylvania  He  would  rscelvs,  as 
his  prot«ctlon,  those  benefits  provided  under 
the  Pennsylvania  law  On  the  other  hand,  for 
a  steelworker  In  Texas,  protection  Is  what- 
ever Is  provided  by  the  program  In  Texaa. 

And  among  the  states,  the  protection  pro- 
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vided  varies   We  have  60  states — we  have  60 
variations. 

FiNLTT.  Let's  take  the  spedflc  example  of 
a  man  making  9160  a  w«ek — normally — he  la 
injured  and  off  the  Job  for  six  months.  What 
can  he  eii>ect  to  receive  in  the  way  of  bene- 
fits under  workmen's  compensation — in  the 
average  state? 

O'Brikn.  Mr  Finley,  In  the  average  state, 
an  Injured  worker  earning  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $150  a  week  would  be  fortunate  If 
the  benefits  he  received,  in  terms  of  wage- 
replacement,  were  equal  to  40%  of  his  for- 
mer average  weekly  wage. 

Under  many  state  programs,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  full  medical  care  In  many  states, 
he  would  also  ha've  rehabilitation  services.  If 
they  were  necessary 

However,  for  the  temporary  disability — 
short-term  disability — workmen's  compensa- 
tion is  far  from  Its  originally  intended  goal 
of  providing  the  worker,  who  Is  off  during 
this  period  of  healing,  a  benefit  equal  to 
662.3",   of  his  average  weekly  wage 

In  the  case  of  a  worker  earning  »160  a  week. 
the  benefit  would  have  to  be  »100  a  week,  to 
replace  two-thirds  of  his  average  weekly  wage 
There  are  today,  perhaps  one  or  two  states 
that  have  a  benefit  structure  that  would 
provide  this  type  of  benefit  to  an  Injured 
worker 

FiNiXY.  What  about  cases  of  permanent 
disability  or  death? 

O'Brien.  In  cases  of  p)ernianent  disability 
or  death — and  let's  talk  about  permanent 
disability  first.  Mr  Plnley — separate  the  two 
types  of  Injiuies — many  state  programs  today 
provide  an  inadequate  weekly  benefit  amount 
for  a  certain  period — let's  say  400  or  500 
weeks.  This  wUl  be  provided  In  the  law. 

Not  only  Is  the  weekly  benefit  amotuit  in- 
adequate, but  at  the  end  of  the  period  specl- 
ned  in  the  law,  a  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  worker  Just  might  be  thrown  on  the 
.shoulders  of  the  community.  His  only  source 
of  Income,  after  this  specified  period  of  time 
expires,  would  be  his  relatives,  bis  savings — 
If  he  had  any — or  public  welfare. 

In  terms  of  fatal  cases,  the  problem  Is 
somewhat  similar.  In  that  many  states  pro- 
vide an  aggregate  amount  of  workmen's 
compeusatlon  that's  payable  to  the  'wMow 
and  dependent  children.  When  the  end  Is 
reached,  either  In  terms  of  time  or  money — 
the  limits  set  In  the  program — this  fantUy — 
perhaps  a  young  moUier  with  two  or  three 
small  children— tMK  family's  protection 
under  the  workmen's  compensation  program 
ends. 

The  only  appeal  then  is  to  the  widow  s  fam- 
ily, or  her  husband's  family.  If  the  famiiies 
do  not  have  the  resources,  to  public 
assistance, 

Seegcb  Where  does  the  money  that  pays 
those  workmen's  compensation  benefits  come 
from? 

O'BaiXN  Basic  and  fundamental  to  work- 
men's compensation  Is  the  concept  that  the 
consumer  pays  for  the  protection  of  this 
program  In  the  price  of  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices he  purchases. 

It's  true  that  the  hkoney  does  flow 
through  the  hands  of  the  employer,  but  the 
cost  of  workmen's  compensation  was  orig- 
inally—and  Is  now — «zp«cted  to  be  reflected 
in  price  of  the  goods  or  services  produced, 

Skscn  Is  this  In  the  form  of  an  insurance 
premium  that  the  employer  pays? 

O'BRrsN.  The  employer  may  secure  protec- 
tion against  his  liabUlty  through  the  pur- 
chase of  ineurancs  from  a  private  carrier,  or 
he  may  self-insure  Some  li^rge  employers  do 
self-insure,  rather  than  purchase  Insurance 
protection  from  a  private  carrier, 

SxsGxa.  And  In  aome  instances,  the  states 
operate  an  insurance  pool,  don't  they? 

O'BRIEN,  In  six  states,  at  the  present  time, 
the  States  operate  what  we  call  an  "exclu- 
sive state  fund" — they  Insure  all  workmen's 
compensation  risks. 
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In  12  other  states,  there  Is  a  "compeutlve 
state  fund  ■ — which  means  that  private  car- 
riers and  a  state  fund  compete  for  the  In- 
surance business. In  workmen's  oompensatlon. 

Seeger  The  benefit  levels  are  the  same 
though,  aren't  they? 

O'Brien,  Tes.  the  Insurance  mechanism 
really  can  be  separated  from  the  benefits 
structure  of  the  program 

An  Insurance  carrier  functions  as  an  In- 
surance carrier,  whether  It's  s  state  fund  or  a 
private  company  The  benefits  are  set  through 
legislative  action 

Fin  LET  Is  a  a-orker  eligible  for  benefits, 
Mr  O'Brien,  even  if  he  is  injured  through 
his  own  negligence — eligible,  regardless  of 
who  IS  at  fault? 

CBarEN.  Another  basic  concept  of  work- 
men's compensation  Is  that  It  is  a  no-fsult 
system,  In  the  sense  that  when  workmen's 
compensation  programs  were  first  enacted, 
workers  surrendered — gave  up — their  right  to 
sue  their  employers  for  injuries — whether  or 
not  the  employer  was  negligent — and  the 
employer  accepted    a  limited  liability 

FiNi.rr  In  other  words,  the  worker  could 
not  go  to  court  later  and  collect  further 
damages? 

O'Brien  TTiat's  ligrht — It's  an  exclusive 
remedy 

Seeccr  When  workmen's  cooipensatlon 
was  first  initiated.  It  was  considered  a  great 
reform — a  great  social  break-through  Why 
have  the  benefit  levels  fallen  so  far  behind, 
as  you  say' 

03RIEN  There  are.  I  suppoee  many  many 
reasons  why  the  benefit  levels  and  the  other 
asp>ects  of  workmen's  compensation  have 
fallen  so  far  behind 

But,  if  one  wants  to  be  objective,  -we  must 
think  about  the  load  that  state  legislators 
face  every  leglslaUve  session 

Workmen's  compensation  Is  one  of  only 
many  Issues  that  are  before  state  legislators 
In  some  states — quite  a  few — the  legislators 
simply  do  not  have  the  time  to  devote  to 
worknien  s  compensation — the  time  It  p>rop- 
erly  deserves  As  a  result,  workmen's  com- 
pensation has  deteriorated 

TTien,  there  are.  at  the  state  level  p)eople 
who  are  hoeUle  to  the  entire  concept  of  work- 
men's oompensatlon — hostile.  In  the  senae 
that  Inadequate  benefits,  slow  us—  in  pay- 
ment and  other  deficiencies  In  the  system, 
work  to  their  advantage.  They  are  not  anx- 
ious— and  they're  certainly  not  aggressive 
In  their  efforts  to  improve  the  programs 

Seecer  In  other  words.  It  takes  the  vote 
of  a  state  legislature  to  determine  how  much 
a  worker  Is  going  to  be  paid  foe  an  injury. 
or  for  his  lost  time** 

O'BxiKN  Well,  Mr  Seeger  every  element  of 
workmen's  compensation  Is  estabiisheti 
through   state  legislative  action. 

Saacaa    Is  that  a  good   Idea? 

O  BaiEN  We  feel  in  the  AFL-CIO.  Mr  See- 
ger. that  without  a  greater  federal  voice  in 
this  program,  we  feel,  at  the  very  minunum. 
we  need  minimum  federal  standards,  to  mod- 
erolac  and  improve  workman's  compensa- 
tion, aiid  to  make  sure  that  In  the  future, 
the  state  legislatures  aUl  give  workmen  s 
compensation  the  attention  it  deserves  dur- 
ing their  sessions 

FiNLXT.  Has  Cougres:>  ever  had  the  chance 
to  vote  oi'i  whether  or  not  to  have  federal 
standards?  What  s  being  done  right  now 
about  that? 

O'BaiKN,  There  was  a  bill  In  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  that  would  have  jkrovided 
minimum  federal  standards  for  state  work- 
men's compensation — the  bill  was  introduced 
by  Congressman  Perkins  (D)  from  Kentucky 

It  would  have  required  the  states  to  meet 
the  standards  of  the  Longshoremen  and  Har- 
bor Workers  Compenaatlon  Act  If  the  state 
programs  did  not  meet  the  standarCks  of  that 
Act.  employers  would  have  bad  to  provide 
this  protection  at  the  level  of  the  Longsbore- 
men  and  Hart>or  Workers  Art  through  pri- 
vate Insurance  arrangements 

PiKLXT.  What  happened  to  that  bill? 
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O'Bkxxm.  Hearings  were  never  held  on  the 

bill. 

And,  In  response  to  yoxir  prevloua  queatlon, 
Congresa  hasn't  voted  on  this  particular  Is- 
sue, as  yet. 

However.  Mr  Plnley.  there  are  a  number  of 
pieces  of  legislation  I  oould  call  to  your  at- 
tention that  Indicate  congressional  Interest 
in  this  matter 

First,  is  the  eetablishment  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Workmen's  Compensation 
laws  that  was  provided  under  Section  37  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  &nd  Health  Act  of 
1970  Prior  to  that,  we  had  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  It  provided  a  type  of 
workmen's  oompensatlon  benefits  for  miners 
suffering  from    "black  lung  " 

Even  earlier,  legislation  was  passed  that 
extends  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act  to  local  law  en- 
forcement officers — a  piece  of  legislation  that 
many  people  are  not  aware  of.  It  was  In  1969. 
I  believe,  that  Congress  enacted  that  legis- 
lation. 

So,  we  have  local  police  ofHcers,  who.  under 
some  circumstances,  are  covered  under  the 
Federal    Eimployees   Compensation    Act. 

Seeceb  You  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  there  are  certain  elements  In  the  coun- 
try, or  certain  groups,  who  are  hoetUe  to 
workmen's  compensation  laws^ — and  who  have 
opposed  Improvements.  Who  are  these 
groups''  And.  what  Is  their  hostility? 

O  BaizN  ttr  Seeger.  I  used  the  expression 
"hostile."  because  I  work  with  the  various 
state  AFLr-CIO  organisations,  on  a  continu- 
ing basts,  to  try  to  upgrade  and  Improve  state 
workjnen's  compensation  laws  and  see  it 

Spokesmen  for  national  organizations  will 
appear  before  committees  of  Congress,  and 
before  state  legislatures  and  indicate  that 
they  have  an  Interest  In  the  program  — are 
Interested  In  Improving  it. 

However,  at  the  stale  level,  the  affiliates  of 
these  organizations  and  their  spokesmen 
consistently  and  regularly  oppose  improve- 
ments in  workmen's  compensation. 

Employer  ssx>kesmen.  for  the  most  part, 
oppose  our  efforts  to  Improve  state  work- 
men's compensation  laws. 

Some  Insurance  carrier  representatives  op- 
pose our  efforts  to  Improve  state  workmen's 
compensation  laws.  Now.  I  do  not  want  to 
say  that  In  recent  months,  some  national 
spokesmen  for  insurance  carriers  have  been 
showing  an  intereet— In  fact,  have  taken  a 
definite  position — toward  Improving  some 
areas  of  workmen's  compensation. 

In  some  states,  we  also  have  a  situation — 
Us  an  unfortunate  situation,  but  we  should 
recognize  It — In  which  the  state  agency  that's 
responsible  for  administering  the  workmen's 
compensation  program,  does  little.  If  any- 
thing, to  guide  the  legislature,  In  terms  of 
prof>o8als  that  would  modernize  and  Improve 
the  state  program. 

SCECEK  In  my  own  exi>€rlence.  Mr  O'Brien, 
It  III  iiHi  a  lot  of  people  confuse  unemploy- 
ment compensation  with  workmen's  comjjen- 
satlon  Yet,  these  are  two  distinctively  sep- 
arate programs,  aren't  they? 

O'BaiiN  Mr  Seeger,  I'd  like  to  mention  a 
recent  incident  that  was  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  National  Commission  on  State 
Workmen's  Compensation  laws'  hearing  hero 
in  Washington,  DC 

A  witness  before  the  Commission,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  program 
In  one  of  the  states  here  on  the  East  Coast, 
Indicated  to  the  Commission  members  that 
many  state  legislators  do  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  these  two  programs. 

But.  again.  It  may  be  that  the  press  of  their 
legislative  work  simply  does  not  permit  the 
time   to  treat   these  programs  In  detail 

In  most  state  legislatures,  the  committee 
members  who  deal  with  labor  problems  cer- 
tainly know  the  differences  between  these 
two  program* — and  the  purposes  that  each 
program  Is  supposed  to  serve. 

FiNUtT,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Just  who  Is  covered  by 
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workmen's  compensation  laws?  Are  all  work- 
era,  or.  are  some  excluded? 

O'BuxM.  Reliable  estimates — and  these  ars 
estimates  that  have  been  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare— indicate  that  |>erhaps  75%  of  the  Amer- 
ican work  force  Is  covered  by  workmen's 
compensation 

The  ideal  situation  would  be  to  have  100% 
or  universal — coverage.  However.  20%  of  the 
labor  force  Is  not  covered,  at  the  present 
time 

And.  unfortunately,  some  of  the  most  haz- 
ardous occupations  are  excluded  from  the 
program.  For  instance,  agricultural  workers 
have  been  excluded,  traditionally,  under 
workmen's  compensation  and  other  social  In- 
surance programs. 

But  although  agriculture  Is  one  of  the 
moat  hazardous  occupations  m  this  country 
little  progress  has  been  made  toward  ex- 
tending workmen's  compensation  coverage  to 
these  workers. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  there's  a  bill  pend- 
ing In  Congress  now — introduced  by  Con- 
gressman O'Hara  (D-Mlch.)  that  would  ex- 
tend workmen's  compensation  protection  to 
agricultural  workers 

PiNLiY  Well,  are  workmen's  compensa- 
tion benefits  nullified.  If  the  union  worker 
has  private  Insurance  that  provides  other 
benefllts? 

CBsriN  Most  private  Insurance  policies  or 
contracts  exclude  the  payment  of  benefits. 
If  the  Injury  or  disease  Is  covered  by  work- 
men's compensation-  so  there  Is  no  overlap 
(jr  double-recovery 

Seeceb.  Is  it  permissible  for  the  recipient 
of  workmen's  compensation  to  get  other 
public  help^  Can  he  go  on  welfare,  If  his 
workmen's  compensation  Isn't  generous 
enough? 

O'BaiEN  TJnfortunately,  he  may  have  to  go 
on  welfare.  If  the  benefit  Is  not  adequate 

The  point  is.  the  system  was  designed  and 
Intended  to  take  this  burden  from  the 
shoulders  of  society,  and  place  It-  the  cost 
of  these  Injuries — into  the  goods  or  services 
that  are  produced. 

It  was  never  contemplated  that  an  Injured 
workman  would  have  to  appeal  to  public  re- 
lief or  public  assistance  during  a  healing 
period  needed  to  get  him  back  to  work 

SEEcn.  Does  the  new  federal  safety  and 
health  law  have  any  effect  on  the  workmen's 
compensation  laws? 

O'Brhn.  Immediately,  It  does  not — but  It 
certainly  will  In  the  future 

The  record -keeping — the  safety  provi.sions 
of  the  Act — the  Inspections  required — all  of 
these  strong  safety  elements  provided  under 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act,  will 
certainly  have  an  Impact  on  workmen's  com- 
pensation, in  the  sense  that  they  will  reduce 
accidents. 

Certainly,  they  should  lower  insurance  pre- 
miums— the  coet  of  workmen's  oompensatlon. 

And  they  should  make  employers  and  also 
workers  conscious — more  conscious,  let's 
say — of  safety   In   the   plant 

FIN1.ET  Well,  now  that  the  Congress  has 
pa-ssed  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
bin.  what  are  the  prospects  of  getting  Im- 
ppovements  In  workmen's  compensation? 

O'BarKN  The  AFL-CIO  has.  for  many  years, 
advocated  greater  federal  participation  In  the 
program. 

We  Intend  to  encourage  Congress  to  take 
a  look  at  workmen's  oompensatlon.  ADd.  to 
enact  mlnlmtun  federal  standards  for  work- 
men's cxjmpensatlon— that  would  require  the 
slates  to  maintain  a  modem  workmen's  com- 
pensation program 

Haedki*.  TTiank  you.  gentlemen  Today's 
I,abor  News  Conference  guest  was  James 
O'Brien,  an  assistant  director  of  the  AFL- 
CIOs  Department  of  Social  Security  Rep- 
resenting the  press  were  Donald  Flnley, 
labor  correspondent  for  United  Press  Inter- 
national, and  Murray  Seeger.  Washington 
oorrespondent  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  This 
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Is  your  moderator.  Frank  Harden,  inviting 
you  to  listen  again  next  week.  Labor  News 
Conference  Is  a  public  affairs  production 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  produced  in  cooperation 
with  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

MuTVAL  ANNOUNCca.  The  preceding  pro- 
gram time  was  presented  as  a  public  service 
by  this  station  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System.  The  oplnlonj  expressed  are  solely 
those  of  the  participants. 

Statement  or  Andrew  J.  Biz:mili.bb,  Dibjcctor. 

DEi>AKTMENT       OF       LEGISLATION,       AMEUCAN 

FEDEaATioN  or  Labor  and  Congrkss  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations.  Octobxb  28,  1971 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent the  views  of  organized  labor  on  H.R. 
1 1007.  Tills  bin  Is  designed  to  furnish  agricul- 
tural workers  and  their  families  with  work- 
men's compensation  protection  In  the  event 
of  work  Injury  or  disease.  In  addition  U  pro- 
vides agricultural  workers  with  workmen's 
compensation  protection  If  they  Incur  an  oc- 
cupational injury  or  illness  arising  out  of  an 
unsafe,  defective  or  unheajthful  condition  or 
Inadequate  sanitation  facility  or  housing  pro- 
vided as  an  Incident  to  their  employment. 

H.R.  11007  would  also  provide  victims  of 
economic  poisoning — Illness  or  Injury  stem- 
ming from  the  use  of  toxic  pesticides — with 
benefits  under  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act.  However,  the  farm  employer 
would  not  be  required  to  finance  this  protec- 
tion. 

H  R.  11007  also  modifies  the  exclusive 
remedy  concept  of  workmen's  compensation. 
TTie  bill  would  permit  a  worker  to  sue  his 
employer  If  his  disability  or  Illness  arises  out 
of  the  gross  negligence  of  his  employer.  Gross 
negligence  Is  defined  as  the  failure  of  the 
employer  to  comply  with  a  provision  of  fed- 
eral, stale,  or  local  law  concerning  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  or  applicable  to 
housing  provided  the  worker. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  AFL-CIO  Is  convinced, 
through  bitter  experience  at  the  state  level, 
passage  of  this  legislation  Is  essential  If  agri- 
cultural workers  are  to  receive  the  protection 
of  our  oldest  form  of  social  Insurance.  TTie 
AFL-CIO  as  a  matter  of  policy  has  advocated 
the  extension  of  workmen's  compensation 
protection  to  agrlciiltural  workers  for  many 
years.  A  copy  of  organized  labor's  1967 
resolution  on  workmen's  compensation  is 
attached. 

In  our  opinion,  workmen's  compensation 
coverage  for  agricultural  workers  has  been 
shamefully  Ignored  at  the  state  level  despite 
the  recognized  hazardous  nature  of  employ- 
ment In  agriculture. 

During  the  month  of  August  1971,  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHAl  announced  its  Intention  to  focus 
lis  safety  and  health  efforts  on  five  target 
Industries  This  program  has  been  referred 
to.  In  terms  of  work  Injuries,  as  the  "won't 
first  program  "  Agriculture  was  not  one  of 
the  target  Industries,  but  a  review  of  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  data  indicates  agricul- 
ture belongs  In  this  classification. 

Table  I  reveals  the  injury  frequency  rate 
in  agriculture  to  be  higher  than  one  of  the 
target  Industries  and  well  above  the  all  In- 
dustry Injury  rate  However,  accident  fre- 
quency reflects  only  a  part  of  the  problem 
The  severity  rate,  or  the  seriousness  of  the 
injury  In  terms  of  lost  productive  manpow- 
er. In  agriculture  Is  one  of  the  highest  in 
any  Industry.  As  compared  with  the  target 
Industries,  the  severity  rate  In  agriculture  is 
exceeded  only  by  the  lumber  Industry 

TTie  victims  of  these  work  Injuries,  farm 
workers  and  their  families,  are,  for  the  most 
part  effectively,  denied  workmen's  compensa- 
tion protection  under  the  provisions  of  ex- 
isting state  programs.  One  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  the  denial  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion coverage  to  farm  workers  Is  their  lack 
<if  represerwtatlon  In  the  state  legislatures 
Agricultural  employers,   on   the  other  hand. 
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are    usually    well    represented    In    the    state 
legi-slatures. 

Agricultural  employers  have,  tuifortunate- 
ly  for  many  years,  encouraged  great  num- 
bers of  people  to  maintain  a  sentimental 
but  false  Image  of  the  traditional  family 
farm  worked  by  one  man  and  a  team  of 
mules.  In  this  day  of  factory  farms  and  vast 
agricultural  holdings  by  corporations,  of 
combines,  automatic  loaders,  mechanical 
seeders,  and  power-diiver  corn  pickers,  agri- 
cultural work  has  become  one  of  the  nation's 
most  hazardous  occupations. 

Table  II  Indicates  the  extent  to  which  the 
hazardous  nature  of  agricultural  work  has 
changed  as  the  nature  of  agricultural  busi- 
ness has  changed.  Approximately  5  percent 
of  the  nation's  work  force  is  engaged  In  agri- 
cultural work,  but  this  element  of  the  work 
force  accounts  for  approximately  10  percent 
of  work  related  disabling  Injuries. 

This  situation  can  be  expected  to  continue 
as  long  as  agricultural  workers  are  denied 
the  basic  protection  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. Agricultural  employers  under  existing 
arrangements  have  no  incentive  to  minimize 
work  hazards  or  reduce  accidents  Workmen's 
compensation  protection  would  help  to  rem- 
edy this  situation  However,  unless  the  fed- 
eral government  lakes  firm  steps  to  provide 
workmen's  compensation  protection  to  agri- 
cultural workers  this  remedy  will  remain 
unused. 

The  states  have  had  over  one-half  century 
of  experience  with  workmen's  compensatin»^ 
programs.  The  states  can.  and  a  handful  of 
states — a  total  of  17  states — have,  as  Indi- 
cated In  Table  fll  extended  workmen's  com- 
pensation prcnectlon  to  agricultural  workers 
and  their  families.  However,  as  long  as  agri- 
cultural employers,  similar  to  those  discussed 
in  the  attached  article  oppose  extension  of 
workmen's  compensation  to  ai^rlcultural 
workers  at  the  state  level,  the  great  majority 
of  these  workers  will  continue  to  be  denied 
the  protection  of  state  programs.  The  strength 
of  this  opposition  Is  shown  In  the  article  I 
have  attached  to  my  testimony  from  the  Oc- 
tober 3.  1971.  Issue,  of  the  "Washington  Post." 
I  respectfully  request  that  this  article  be  In- 
cluded In  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  responsible  organiza- 
tions Interested  In  workmen's  compeiisatlon 
matters  have  taken  a  public  position  In  favor 
of  extending  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
tection to  agricultural  workers  These  or- 
ganizations Include  the  United  Slates  I>e- 
partment  of  Labor,  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, the  organization  representing 
state  workmen's  compensation  administra- 
tors, the  International  Association  of  Indus- 
trial Accident  Boards  and  Commissions  (the 
lAIABC).  and  the  AFl^CIO.  In  addition  to 
these  organizations  the  1967  Report  of  the 
National  AdiHaory  Commission  on  Food  and 
Fiber  recommended  extending  workmem's 
compensation  protection  to  agricultural 
workers  In  the  following  language: 

There  seems  to  be  no  Justification  for 
treating  farm  labor  differently  than  other 
workers  In  the  labor  force  Therefore,  the 
Commission  recommends  that  farmworkers 
should  not.  by  Federal  or  State  exemption, 
be  denied  the  benefits  of  policies  and  stand- 
ards that  are  deemed  to  be  In  the  Interest 
of  other  wage  earners. 

"Rural  workers  should  have  protection 
equal  to  that  of  urban  workers  In  such  Im- 
portant areas  as  workmen's  and  unemploy- 
ment comp>en8atlon   .  .  ." 

Any  objective  review  of  the  state's  legis- 
lative response  to  repeated  urging  to  extend 
the  protection  of  state  workmen's  compensa- 
tion profframs  to  agricultural  workers  must, 
we  think,  recognize  the  response  has  been 
negative 

Mr  Chairman,  fifty  years  is  long  enough  to 
wait,  this  naUon  has  a  national  eoonomy  in 
which  some  existing  problems  ean  only  bs 
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solved  by  national  action.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  declared  m  Section  27  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  that 

"the  vast  majority  of  American  workers, 
and  their  families  are  dependent  on  work- 
men's compensation  for  their  basic  economic 
security  In  the  event  such  workers  suffer  dls- 
aj^lag  injury  or  death  In  the  course  of  their 
employment,  and  that  the  full  protection  of 
American  workers  from  Job-related  Injury 
or  death  requires  an  adequate,  prompt,  and 
equitable  system  of  workmen's  compensation 
as  well  as  an  effective  program  of  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  regulation,    .   . 

Past  experience  should  make  It  apparent 
that  agricultural  workers  will  only  achieve 
the  basic  protection  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation and  an  effective  program  of  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  If  the  Congress  fur- 
nishes It.  The  Inability  or  unwillingness  of 
the  states  to  provide  these  basic  protections 
demonstrate  the  need  for  much  greater  fed- 
eral participation  In  workmen's  compensa- 
tion matters.  An  agricultural  worker  Injured 
In  Texas  with  no  coverage  for  farm  workers 
has  the  same  need  for  workmen's  compensa- 
tion as  an  agricultural  worker  In  California 
Hawaii,  Pureto  Rico,  or  Alaska  which  are 
among  the  few  states  that  do  cover  farm 
workers.  There  is  no  valid  reason,  in  our 
opinion,  why  Injured  agricultural  workers 
should  be  protected  by  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation program  In  one  stale  and  forced 
on  the  public  assistance  rolls  In  another.  This 
Is  not  only  inequitable,  as  to  the  worker  and 
his  family  it  places  an  unjust  burden  upon 
the  general  public  Lack  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation protection  for  agricultural  workers 
shifts  a  recognized  Industry  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  an  employer  responsibility  onto  the 
shoulders   of   the   general    public 

Enactment  of  H.R.  11007  would  remedy  this 
Situation  by  extending  basic  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  occupational  health  and  safe- 
ty protection  for  agricultural  workers  At  the 
same  time,  It  recognizes  the  state's  respon- 
sibility in  this  area.  It  permits  those  states 
that  have  met  their  workmen's  compensation 
responsibilities  tow-ard  agricultural  workers 
to  retain  their  Jurisdiction  in  these  matters. 
It  permits  other  states  to  assert  their  Juris- 
diction if  they  wish  to  do  so.  and  It  provides 
federal  workmen's  compensation  protection 
for  agricultural  workers  In  those  states  that 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  extend  protection 
under  their  own  state  program 

The  AFL.-CIO  has  long  urged  Congress  lo 
assert  a  larger  federal  role  In  workmen's  com- 
pensation matters.  H.R  11007  Is  a  step  in 
this  direction  for  agricultural  workers.  We 
hope  this  Committee  wUl  report  favorably 
on  this  bill  and  the  Congress  will  enact  tins 
much  needed  legislation  at  a  very  early  date 
Table    I— .7-ypor   injury    rates,-    1967-^9 

Frequency  Severity 

All  Industries: 

756     659 

Lumber: 

1644    2054 

Meat  Packing: 

2466      504 

Sheet  Metal  Products: 

5  60    --- 494 

Wood  Product: 

1339 9J3 

Agriculture: 

1138    1876 

'Reporters  to  National  Safety  Council 

Source:  Accident  Facts,  1970  Edition,  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Frequency  Rate:  ntmiber  of  disabling  work 
injuries  per  1,000.000  employee-hours  ex- 
jxieure. 

Severity  Rater  total  days  charged  for  work 
injuries  per  1,000.000  employee-hours  expo- 
sure. 
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TABLE  II.-WORK  ACCIDENTS,  1969 


PtfC#Rt  of  tOtsI 


Industry 
group 

Number  of 
vKorkers 

iniuries, 
19C9 

tural 
workers 

tural 
injuries 

All  industries. 

79.000,000 
3,  too,  000 

2,  200,  000  . 
210,000 

Afncnlture 

*.» 

%i 

Source:  Accident  tacts,  1970  ed  ,  National  Safety  Council. 
Chicago,  in. 

Tabic  III. — Coverage  of  agricitltural  workers 

Some  steps  toward  specif.c  inclusloii  of 
agriculture  under  workmen  s  compensation 
laws  have  been  taken  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table.  Twenty-fovir  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  now  have  some  coverage  of  agricultural 
workers  Only  seventeen  of  these  laws  ithoM 
of  Alaska,  California,  Colorado.  Connecticut, 
Hawaii,  Maryland,  Massachusetts.  Michigan, 
New  Hamp>shire.  New  Jersey,  New  "i'ork, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Vermont  Washington  Wiscon- 
sin and  Puerto  Rlcoi  cover  agricultural 
workers  In  approximately  the  same  way  as 
other  workers. 

Some  of  these  laws  carry  limitations  not 
applicable  to  other  covered  employees 

The  New  'V'ork  law  applies  to  farm  laborers 
if  the  employer's  total  cash  wage  payments 
during  the  preceduig  calendar  year 
amounted  lo  $1,200  or  more  In  Michigan. 
regularly  employed  farmworkers  are  covered 
If  their  employer  employs  3  or  more  regular 
employees  35  hours  a  week  for  a  period  of  13 
or  more  weeks  during  the  preceding  52  weeks. 
Maryland  extends  coverage  to  farm  employees 
If  the  farm  employer  has  three  or  more  full- 
time  employees  or  a  yearly  payroll  for  full- 
time  employees  of  »15.000:  non-machine  op- 
erating migratory  farm  laborers  and  office 
workers  are  exempt 

The  New  Hampshire  law  applies  to  farm- 
workers working  for  an  employer  who  em- 
ploys more  than  2  employees  i  There  is  no 
numerical  exemption  for  other  covered  em- 
ployment.) In  Wisconsin,  a  farm  employer 
becomes  subject  lo  the  act  10  days  after  he 
has  employed  six  or  more  employees  on  20 
or  more  days  during  the  calendar  year,  any 
employee  he  hires  after  that  Is  Immediately 
covered  In  Colorado  farm  and  ranch  work- 
ers are  covered  If  they  are  employed  more 
than  6  month*  during  any  12  month  period 
by  an  employer  who  employs  4  or  more  such 
workers  Maine  exempts  seasonal  or  casual 
farmworkers  and  those  whose  employers  carr>- 
employers  liability  insurance  with  specified 
limits. 

Florida  exempts  "agriculturai  labor  per- 
formed on  a  farm  In  the  employ  of  a  bona 
fide  farmer  or  association  of  farmers  who 
emploj-E  9  or  leas  regular  employees  and  who 
employs  less  than  20  other  employees  at  one 
time  for  .seasonal  agricultural  labor  that  is 
completed  In  less  than  thirty  (30)  days  pro- 
vided such  seasonal  employment  does  not 
exceed  sixty  (60)  days  In  the  same  calendar 
year,"  All  other  farmworkers  are  covered  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  workers,  including 
those  employed  by  commercial  grove  caretak- 
Ing  organizations:  frultplckers  employed  bv 
packlngbouse  operators  who  purchase  fruit 
on  the  trees  fruit  or  vegetable  harvest  work- 
ers employed  by  labor  contractors,  and  the 
like. 

In  the  remaining  six  State?  .\rlzona  Ken- 
tucky. Louisiana  Minnesota  South  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming  only  agricultural  workers  en- 
gaged In  certain  mechanized  or  p^ower  occu- 
pations are  covered 

In  the  27  Jurisdictions  not  specifically  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  or  elective  coverage  of 
agricultural  workers,  the  employer  may 
nevertheless  choose  "voluntary"  coverage  in 
at  least  24  The  Alabama  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia la  vs  expressly  prohibit  voluntary 
coverage,  while  the  Tennessee  law  Is  silent  on 
this  subject  Of  the  States  permitting  volun- 
tary coverage  It  must  be  by  the  )olnt  action 
of  both  the  employer  and  employee  in  Geor- 
gia: In  the  remaining  23  coverage  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  fajTner  employer 
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Slat* 


Famiworken  covered 


Type  of  oovetag« 


Workers  eiempted  it  em- 
ployer] have  fewer  empioyees 
than  number  indicated 
fHowevef,  ^uch  woikert  may 
be  brought  under  Ihe  act 
voluntarily  ) 


AInka . ........ Agicuitural  employees,  except  those  employed  on  a  part-time  besis 

Arizon* Worliers  employed  m  the  use  ot  machinery  

Califomit No  enie"  prov  sum  enamptmi  farmworkois.  therefore.  >M  fermwofkerj  ice  covered  la  the  *sin«  manner  aa 

other  yyoiKen, 

Colorado. Far'^  ami  lanch  ^'irtfr?  rnipioyet  rnore  th^in  6  months  dutini  any  1?  month  period     ._ 

ConnecticuL... No  express  prnv-non  eiemptin^  fjnnwoikeis,  therelore,  ail  laim«oikeis  ate  covered  in  the  same  minnar  as 

other  wofhflis. 
Florida Ail  agncultuiai  «orkei5  flxcept  'hose  pfr'arming  jgticultural  labor  on  a  (aim  in  the  employ  ol  a  bona  fide  farmer  . 

or  association  o*  farmers   emplovini  9  or  less  regular  employees  snd   who   employs   less  than  20  other  em- 
ployees at  one  '  ire  for  seasonal  employment  as  defined. 
HmviJ) ; No  express  provision  enempting  tarmwotlieis,  therefore,  ail  larmworkeri  ara  covered  in  the  same  manner  M 

other  workers. 

Kailtllrtj        . ...  VVuiheis  engaged    n  the  operation  of  threshing  machines  used  ;n  threshing  or  hullinf  grain  or  aaads 

IjBolilaiia... .rr.. .......  WorVeis  engaged   n  the  operation  of  harvesting  machmeiy  and  thresh  ng  machinery 

Mslfit '_' ..   Agficutturat  wort^eri   except  seasonal  oi  casual 

Maryland  ""IIIII - Agncultuial  employees  covered  it  the  fafm  empiojei  has  i  or  more  full-time  employees  or  a  yearly  payroll  for 

his  lull-time  employees  ol  JIS.OOO    Nonniachnie-opeialing  migratory  laboieii  and  office  worker!  ewmpt 

liom  coverage. 
Misuchusetti No  express  provision  exempting  larmyvorkers;  therelore,  farmworkers  are  covered  in  the  same  manner  n  other 

workers 
Michigan Faimworkers  working  lor  in  employer  who  employs  3  or  more  regular  employees  3i  or  nwre  hours  a  week  fof 

a  penod  ol  13  oi  moie  weeKs  during  the  preceding  S;  weeks.  Coweiage  applies  only  to  such  regularly  employed 


Computaory No  numerical  eiemption. 

do 3  employees. 

do No  numerical  esemptioo. 


Eladlvt <  employees. 

Cofflpuitocy.. No  numercal  exemption. 


do. 


See  col.  2. 


No  numetiul  aumpliofl. 


QiOthw 3  amployaas. 

4a . No  numarical  eMmption. 

do 4  employeei. 

Compulsory See  col  ? 


da No  numerical  awmptiofl, 

.*» See  col.  2. 


Mlnwaoti-.^-.. 
Naw  HaaapaMfv 
New  Jonay 


Ohio 

Oregon 


do ,.  No  numerical  exemption. 

do See  col  7 

Elactlvf r4o  numerical  examptioil. 


Do. 


do 3  empteyees. 


empioyees 

Woikp's  engaged  us  cnmmercial  fhresheinien  and  commercial  balers  

f  sfmworVers  work  ng  lor  an  enu  'f'-e'  who  emptuvs  ntoia  than  2  einpioveea 

[2 No  express  provision  exempting  faimworkers,  Iheieloie,  all  laiinwijikeis  are  covered  in  the  same  manner  aa 

other  woikeis 

New  York     . ..!.... Reduiies  workmen  s  compensation  coverage  of  (arm  laborers  for  12  months  from  Apr  1,  if  the  farmer  s  total  cash    Compulsory 

--       ^^^^  payments  Jvjting  the  preceding  calendar  year  amounts  to  J1,?00  or  more,   laimwoikeis   supplied  to 

tarmei  by  a  t»rm   aboi  conlnctor  would  be  deemed  to  he  employee",  of  the  larmer. 

^_   No  expiess  proviiitin  exempting  taimwofkeis    thefetuie   all  taimwuiKets  aie  covered  in  the  same  manner  as 

othei  workers. 

„,.j_., ..._....._._......  .       dv.  _...............---...-..-...-•- 

Puerlo  Rico Farmvwrlcers  are  covered  specifically  in  the  same  manner  as  other  workart 

South  OakotiJimillll.I...  Workers  engaged  commercially  in  the  operation  ol  threshing  machines,  gram  combinej.  corn  sheHers,  corn- 
husi>eis,  shiedders.  silage  cutten   and  seed  hullei*.  for  piofrt 

Vermont No  express  provision  exempting  fannwoiVeis.  theieloie,  all  farmworkers  are  covered  in  the  same  mannai    Llactlva 3  employees. 

a^  other  worWdn 

Washington  *li  agricultural  employees  except  those  who  earn  less  than  JIM)  per  calendar  yeer  from  one  empMyer 

Wiicontin    ""'I        Iliri..r.  Farmworkeis  worKing  for  an  employei    who  tjeconie  subiecl  to  Ihe  act  1  j  days  alter  h*  has  employed  6  or 

■■" employees  whether  m  one  oi  more  locations  cin  ?!' o' more  days  during  the  calendar  year. 

Wyoming  Workers  enga^od  m  power  'arming  when  1  or  more  are  employed  lor  an  average  ol  6  months  each  year.  "Power     Llactivo.. No  numerical  examptton. 

'  farming"  means  work  on  a  farm,  livestock  ranch,  or  poultry  larm.  which  uses  in  connection  with  its  operation 

any  power-dnyen  equipment,  such  as  a  pickup  truck,  feed  giindei,  stacking  machineiy.  tractor,  mower,  baler. 
or  roed  grader. 


-de. 

.ds. 

do. 


Compuboiy. 

.  .do , 


No  numerical  exemption. 
Do 
Do, 


No  r>vmerical  exemption. 
Sea  column  2. 


'  The  remaining  lunsdictions  do  not  have  compulsory  or  elective  coverage  of  agricultural  workers. 
but  in  most  ol  them  employers  ol  larmwoikers  may  bring  such  workers  under  the  act  vohjntarily. 


Source:  tJ.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Employmant  Standards  Administnlion. 


Workmen's    Compensation 
RcfloUUlon  No   251— Adopted  by  the  SeveiUh 

Oonstilulloual  CoiiveiiUon.  AFL-CIO,  Bal 

Harbour,  Fla  .  December  1967 

Workmen's  compensation,  our  oldest  form 
of  social  In.siirance.  Is  rio^w  approaching  Its 
60th  annlvepiary  Our  system  is  ba-sed  on 
the  principle  that  since  a.ccldentfl  are  at- 
tributable to  production,  their  cosr^  should 
be  borne  by  the  S'lclety  that  benefits  from 
the  production.  Our  workmen's  compensa- 
tion sytitem  la  also  based  on  the  principle 
that  by  providing  prompt  monetary  and 
medical  benefits  to  Injured  workers.  It  will 
not  only  tjenef^t  them  and  their  fiunllles  but 
the  ooBt  to  society  Is  le.ss,  becau.se  U  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  Iobh  of  the  Injured 
worker's  productive  services  and  the  burden 
of  supporting  the  workers  and  his  family. 

Defects  were  recognized  in  the  early  laws, 
right  rrom  the  start,  but  future  leijlslatlve 
action  was  expected  to  correct  many  of  these 
deficiencies.  We  regret  that.  In  the  main. 
thefi*  hopes  have  not  been  realized  In  state 
legislation. 

The  United  States  Congress  took  stepis  to 
correct  deficiencies  In  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act  In  1966.  The  Congress 
passed  a  number  of  amendments  to  this  Act 
that  substantially  Improved  the  workmen's 
compensation  protection  provided  for  federal 
workers  and  their  families. 

The  President,  at  the  time  he  signed  the 
amendments  Into  law.  urged  the  other  Jurls- 
dlctlon.1  to  examine  their  laws  in  the  light 
of  the  amendment-s  to  the  Federal  Act  At  the 
same  time,  he  urged  iliem  '..o  taice  the  action 
necessary  to  assure  ail  American  workers  aivd 
their  families  adequate  workmen  s  compen- 
satloa  protection.  Congresa  is  now  giving 
consideration  to  the  President's  recommen- 
dation In  pending  legislation  which  would 
substantially  Improve  the  Longshoretnen's 
gmd    HartKjr    Workers'    Act.    The    proposed 


amendments  would  enhance  workmen's  com- 
pensation protection  for  longshoremen, 
workers  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
other  workers  covered  by  this  Act. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  f>erslstent  ef- 
forts of  the  AFIt-CIO  state  labc»r  tiodles,  few 
state  legl.rslatures  have  demonstrated  a  similar 
concern   for  Injvired  workmen. 

CompuLsory  coverage,  without  numerlcMJ 
pxemptlons,  is  still  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rtUe.  Coverage  for  agricultural  workers 
has  lieen  shamefully  Ignored  despite  the 
recognized  hazardous  nature  of  employment 
In  agrlculttire. 

The  original  goal  of  workmen's  oomp>ensa- 
tlon  legislation  was  to  restore  to  Injured 
workers  at  lenst  two-thirds  of  their  wage 
Ios.se«  due  to  Industrial  Injuries  Ttie  gfip  be- 
tween this  obJe<Mlve  and  what  the  law  actu- 
ally provides  for  Injured  workers  reflects  one 
of  the  mo6t  serlotis  Inadequacies  of  our  pres- 
ent system.  In  cases  of  temporary  total  dis- 
ability, maximum  benefit  amounts  In  the 
majority  of  states  deny  many  workers  a 
benefit  equal  to  two-thirds  of  their  average 
weekly  wage. 

In  many  states  the  statutory  maximum 
weekly  benefit  level  Is  less  than  SO  percent  of 
the  statewide  average  weekly  wage.  The  In- 
adequacy of  benefits  for  more  serlotis  In- 
Jurlf»  resulting  In  permanent  disability  Is 
even  worse,  since  these  Inadequate  benefits 
can  result  In  a  lifetime  of  deprivation  for 
workers  and  their  families. 

Only  20  states  provide  cash  benefits  to  a 
widow  until  her  death  or  remarriage,  and 
for  children  until  they  reach  18  years  of  age. 
Only  a  very  few  states  continue  benefits  to 
dependent  children  continuing  their  educa- 
tion beyond  the  age  of  18, 

One- third  of  otir  states  fall  to  cover  all 
occupational  diseases.  In  addition,  workers 
are  frequently  denied  compensation  under 
existing    occupational    disease    coverage    be- 


cause'^of  restrictive  time  limits  within  which 
they  must  file  a  claim. 

Becatiae  22  states  still  fall  to  provide  full 
medical  benellts.ll  worker  In  any  one  of  these 
states  may  have  to  bear  a  portion  of  the 
medical  cost  for  occupational  Injury  or 
disease. 

Rehabilitation  programs  are  provided  In 
nnly  about  one-half  of  our  workmen  s  com- 
pensation laws  and  even  many  of  these  are 
not  fully  satisfactory. 

The  poor  administration  of  some  laws  Is 
another  burden  the  present  system  has 
placed  upon  Injured  workers  Greater  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  Information  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  system.  Investigation  and 
enforcement  of  coverage,  clrmer  supervl.slon 
of  claims  settlements,  adjudication  of  con- 
te.sted  claims,  supervision  of  rehabilitation 
and  medical  care,  safety  promotion,  and 
statistical  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  state 
agencies. 

TTiese  glaring  Inadequacies  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  problems  that  exist  wlllilu  our 
present  system  of  workmen's  compensation 
They  reflect  the  need  for  greater  federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  system  and  the  need  for 
mliilmtim  federal  standards  If  lujtired  work- 
ers and  their  families  are  to  receive  adequate 
workmen  8  compen.satlon  protection  Despite 
valiant  efforts  by  AFL  CIO  state  central 
bodies  which  have  for  years  been  leaders  In 
the  struggle  to  Improve  existing  laws,  the 
results  have  been  all  too  meager  We  are 
convinced  that  lasting  Improvement  In  work- 
men s  compeiiiiation  can  be  achieved  only  by 
a  determined  effort  at  the  federal  level  In- 
cluding the  establishment  of  federal  mini- 
mum standards  respecting  the  main  features 
of  state  laws    Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  That  the  AFL-CIO  continues  to 
recognize  that  our  workmen's  compensation 
laws  mutt  be  overhauled  if  they  are  to  ful- 
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fill  the  needs  for  which  they  were  originally 
designed,  and  to  meet  the  chalieages  of  our 
rapidly  changing  Industrial  society,  and  calls 
upon  all  of  our  aflUlated  unions  to  give  In- 
creased support  to  state  c^ntnd  bodies  In 
their  cfTorta  to  obtaUn  the  following  mini- 
mum standards  in  state  laws: 

1  Compulsory  coverage  with  no  numerical 
exemptions. 

2  Coverage  of  agricultural  workers  In  the 
same  manner  as  other  employes 

3  Benefit  levels  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  Injured  workers 
and  their  dependents,  with  weekly  l>eneflt«  of 
iiot  lesa  than  two-thirds  of  the  Injured  work- 
er's average  weekly  wage 

4.  Reciprocity  of  benefit  rights  between 
Jurisdictions. 

5  Time  limits  within  which  an  employe 
must  file  a  claim  for  occupational  disease 
should  t>e  at  least  one  year  after  the  date 
when  emplcye  has  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  his  disability  and  Its  relation  to  his  Job 
and  until  after  disablement 

6  Full  statutory  coverage  of  all  occupa- 
tional diseases 

7  Coverage  of  diseases  caused  by  ionizing 
radiation. 

8  Full  medical  ijenefits  for  Job-Incurred 
personal    Injuries    and    cKcupatlon    diseases. 

9  Pull  compensation  protection  under  sec- 
ond Injury  funds, 

10  Free  choice  of  qualified  physician  by  In- 
jured workers 

11.  The  workmen's  compensation  agency  to 
have  the  authority  to  supervise  aiid  control 
medical   care   of   Injured   workers. 

13.  The  workmen's  compensation  agency  to 
Include  a  rehabilitation  division  which 
should  promote  full  utilization  and  develop- 
ment of  rehabilitation  facilities  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Injured  workers. 

13.  Maintenance  benefits  during  rehablllt.a- 
tlon. 

14.  Administration  under  a  state  agency 
rather  than  by  the  cnurt^s 

15  An  exclusive  state  compensation  fund. 

16  Benefits  for  the  totally  disabled  for 
the  period  of  disability 

17.  In  case  of  death.  t)eneflts  to  be  paid 
to  the  wldorw  until  her  death  or  remarriage, 
and  to  children  at  lea>!t  dvirlng  their  minority. 
and  to  other  dependents  during  the  period 
of  their  Inability  of  self-support 

18.  Minors  under  18  who  are  Injured  on 
the  Job  If  employed  In  violation  of  any  state 
law  to  be  paid  benefits  double  those  other- 
wise payable. 

19.  Prohibition  of  special  contracts  with 
employers  whereby  a  worker  with  a  specific 
physical  defect  waives  his  right  to  compen- 
sation In  the  event  of  a  subsequent  Injury. 

20.  Prohibition  of  lump-sum  settlements 
&nd  compromise  of  rights  to  full  medical  care 
under  compromise  and  release  settlements 
unless  the  workmen  s  compensation  agency 
approves  such  a  settlement  on  the  advice 
of  the  appropriate  state  rehabilitation  unit 
or  agency. 

21.  Judicial  review  to  be  limited  to  con- 
sideration of  the  record  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  agency  on  questions  of  law 
only  without  trial  de  novo  In  addition,  there 
should  be  an  appeals  board  which  has  no  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  and  from  which 
appeal  on  matters  of  law  only  can  be  made 
to  the  highest  court  In  the  state  (this  stand- 
ard Is  based  on  the  assumptions  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state  law  Is  of  a  quality 
that  assures  adequate  protection  to  Injured 
workmen,  and  that  Jtiry  trials  and  trials  de 
novo  will  continue  until  administration  of 
state  laws  reaches  a  level  that  fully  protects 
the  rights  of  all  Injured  workers  and  their 
families ) . 

Resolved:  That  the  AFL  CIO  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  without  delay  the  pending 
amendments  to  the  Long.?horemen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Act. 

Resolied:  That  we  reaflBrm  our  request  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  upgrade  lu  ef- 
forts to  Improve  workmen's  compensation 
laws   by   developing   and   sponsoring   leglsla- 
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tlon  establishing  minimum  federal  standards 
tor  workmen's  oompenaatlon. 

Resolved:  Th*t  thU  convention  renews  Its 
pledge  to  sui^>ort  the  enactment  of  a  TeA- 
eral  Wortunen's  Compensation  Act.  But,  abort 
of  this,  we  urge  the  Congerss  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  establishing  fed- 
eral minimum  standards  that  will  provide 
meaningful  protection  to  Uijured  workers 
and  their  families. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct    3,  1971] 

CONCLOMCBATIS   RESHAPE    POOD   StTPFLT 

(By  Nick  Kotzi 

The  name  "Tenneco"  Is  not  yet  a  house- 
hold word  to  American  consumers,  but  It 
weighs  heavily  on  the  minds  of  the  nation's 
embattled  farmers  and  of  government  offi- 
cials who  worry  about  the  cost  of  food  and 
the  fate  of  rural  America. 

For  Tenneco,  Inc.,  the  34th  largest  US. 
corporation  and  fastest -growing  coiiglom- 
erate,  has  become  a  farmer. 

Its  new  activities  symlxillze  an  agricultural 
revolution  that  may  reshape  beyond  recogni- 
tion the  nation's  fcxxl  supply  system  Dozens 
of  the  largest  corporations  with  such  un- 
farm-Uke  names  as  Standard  Oil.  Kaiser 
.Aluminum  and  Southern  Pacific  have  di- 
versified Into  agrlculttire. 

What  concerns  farmers,  processors  and 
wholesalers  Is  that  the  new  breed  of  conglom- 
erate farmers  does  not  Just  grow  crops  or 
raise  c^ittle.  The  corporate  executives  think 
m  terms  of  "food  supply  systems. "  In  which 
they  own  or  control  production,  processing 
and  marketing  of  food. 

"Tennecc's  goal  In  agriculture  Is  Integra- 
tion from  seedling  to  supermarket,"  the  con- 
glomerate reported  to  Its  stockholders.  Its  re- 
sources to  achieve  that  goal  Include  1970  sales 
of  $2  3  billion,  profits  of  »324  mUllon  and  as- 
sets of  »4.3  billion  In  such  fields  as  ol;  pro- 
duction, shipbuilding  and  manufacturing 

The  conglomerate  Invasion  of  agriculture 
comes  at  a  time  when  millions  of  farmers 
and  farm  workers  have  already  been  dis- 
placed, contributing  to  the  problems  of  rural 
wastelands  and  congested  cities.  More  than 
100  000  farmers  a  year  are  quitting  the  land, 
and  more  than  15  million  of  those  who  re- 
main are  earning  less  than  poverty-level  farm 
incr^'ines  Their  plight  Is  severe. 

Although  the  U.S.  census  still  counts  2  9 
million  farmers,  60.000  grow  one-third  of 
the  country's  food  supply  and  2OO.(X)0  pro- 
duce more  than  one-half  of  all  food.  The 
concentration  of  prcxluction  is  especially  pro- 
nounced in  such  crops  as  fruit,  vegetables 
and  cotton. 

In  1966.  3.400  cotton  growers  accouiited  for 
34  per  cent  of  sales.  2.500  fruit  growers  had 
46  per  cent  of  sales  and  1,600  vegetable 
growers  had  61  per  cent  of  the  niarket. 

The  medium  to  large-size  "family  farms" — 
annual  sales  of  $20,000  to  $500.(XX> — survived 
earlier  Industrial  and  scientific  revolutions  in 
agriculture.  They  now  face  a  financial  revo- 
lution m  which  traditional  functions  of  the 
food  supply  system  are  being  reshuffled,  com- 
bined and  coordinated  by  corporate  giants. 

■  Farming  is  moving  with  full  speed  toward 
becoming  part  of  an  Integrated,  market-pro- 
duction system,  "  says  Eric  Thor,  an  outspo- 
ken farm  economist  and  director  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service.  "This  system,  once  It  Is  developed, 
will  tie  the  same  as  Industrialized  systems  In 
(  ther  U.S    Industries." 

Efforts  to  bar  large  corporations  from  farm- 
ing nave  come  too  late,  says  Thor:  "TTie 
battle  for  bigness  In  the  food  Industry  was 
fought  and  settled  35  years  ago — chain  stores 
versus  'Ma  and  Pa  stores, '  "  Corporate  farm- 
ing has  not  lowered  prices,  the  question  Is 
whether  large-scale  industrial  food  systems 
provide  cheaper  frxKl  for  rxinsumers.  Corpo- 
rate takeover  of  the  poultry  Industry  did  re- 
sult In  lower  consumer  prices.  But  for  nu- 
merous food  products,  corporate  farming  has 
not  lowered  grocery  costs,  because  the  price 
of  raw  food  materials  Is  not  a  significant  fac- 
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tor  in  determining  final  retail  prices.  For  ex- 
ample, the  cost  of  a  food  container  is  some- 
times more  than  the  farmer  rec«lve8  for  the 
food  packaged  In  It. 

The  new  corporate  farmers  account  for 
only  7  per  cent  of  total  food  production,  but 
they  have  made  significant  Inroads  In  certain 
areas  Twenty  large  corporations  now  control 
poultry  production.  A  dozen  oil  companies 
have  invested  In  cattle  feeding,  helping  shift 
the  balance  of  production  from  small  Mid- 
western feed  lots  to  100,000-head  lots  In  the 
High  Plains  of  Texas,  Just  three  corpora- 
tions— United  Brands.  Purex  and  Bud  Antle, 
a  company  partly  owned  by  Dow  Chemical — 
dominate  California  lettuce  porductlon.  The 
fiimlly  farmer  stUl  rules  supreme  only  In 
growing  corn,  wheat  and  other  grains,  and 
even  here  constantly  larger  acreage,  machin- 
ery, credit  and  higher  prices  are  needed  for 
the  family  farmer  to  stay  profitably  In 
business. 

Tenneco  hopes  that  its  new  brand  name, 
■  Sun  Olant.  "  will  one  day  become  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  what  "Del  Monte"  now 
means  for  canned  foods.  It  hopes  housewives 
will  pay  premium  prices  to  buy  its  nation- 
ally advertised  specially  packaged  fresh 
produce. 

Tenneco.  which  started  out  as  Tennessee 
Oas  Transmission  Co.,  says  it  made  giant 
strides"  In  1970  toward  Its  agriculture  goals 

Resources  rapidly  accumulated  by  the  giant 
conglomerate  include:  Kern  County  Land 
Co.,  which  control  1  8  million  acres  of  land 
In  California  and  other  states  J  I  Case  Co 
a  manufacturer  of  farm  machinery.  Pack- 
aging Corp.  of  America  which  makes  food 
containers;  Tenneco  Chemicals,  a  producer 
of  pesticides,  and  Heggblade-Margoleas  the 
nation's  largest  processor-marketer  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Even  the  largest  independent  California 
farmers  question  how  they  can  compete  with 
a  corporation  which  can.  at  least  in  theory. 
own  or  control  virtually  every  phase  of  a 
food  supply  system  Tenneco  c»n  plant  its 
own  vast  acrecige  It  can  plow  those  fields 
with  Its  own  tractors,  which  can  be  fueled 
with  Its  own  oil.  It  can  spray  Its  crops 
with  Its  own  pesticides  and  utilize  It*  own 
food  additives  It  then  can  process  its  food 
products  in  its  own  plants  package  them  In 
Its  own  containers  and  distribute  them  to 
grocery  stores  through  Its  own  marketing 
s>"stem. 

Financing  the  entire  operation  are  the  re- 
sfjurces  of  a  conglomerate  with  billions  in 
assets,  hundreds  of  millions  In  tax-free  oil 
income  and  Interests  In  banking  and  In- 
.'urance  companies  Tenneco  according  to  re- 
ports filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  had  1969  gross  Income  of  $464 
million  and  taxable  Income  of  $88  7  million. 
Yet  due  to  federal  tax  breaks.  Tenneco  not 
only  paid  no  taxes  on  that  income  but  had  a 
tax  credit  of  $13.3  million 

Teniieco  otiiclals — who  don's  want  to  be 
named — acknowledge  they  are  building  a 
vertically  Integrated  food  delivery  system, 
but  they  deny  any  plans  for  coordinated  use 
crf  the  conglomerates  total  resources  Each 
company  must  compete  and  earn  a  profit 
separately,  they  say  Nevertheless  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  actively  scrutinizing  the 
corporation's  agricultural  activities  for  pos- 
sible antitrust  violations 

Tenneco  is  reluctant  to  discuss  details  of 
its  finances  in  agriculture,  but  available  in- 
formation indicates  the  scope  of  Its  present 
agricultural  Interests 

In  1970.  Tenners  reported  agricultural  and 
land  development  sales  of  $107  million  and 
profits  of  $22  million.  It  farmed  36,000  acres 
directly  and  96.000  acres  through  324  tenant 
farmers  It  produced  2  million  boxes  of 
grapes.  1.5  million  boxes  of  strawh>errles  and 
large  amounts  of  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 
But  that  Is  only  the  beginning 

MARKETING    rniM 

Heggbiade-Margoleaf  Tenneco's  processing 
and    marketing   firm,    sold   Its   own   products 


and  those  of  about  2.0OO  other  farmers.  Hegg- 
blade-Margoleaa  to  the  nation  s  largest  mar- 
ket-CT  of  fieah  fruits  and  regetablCT  and  the 
WL-rlds  largest  marketer  of  table  grapes.  Its 
processing  facilities  Include  a  new  8-acre 
plant  and  the  world's  largest  date  processing 
f  lant.  Tenneco  even  has  Its  own  farm  lobby- 
let  In  Washington. 

Tenneco  agrtculturaJ  operations  employ 
1.100  full-ttme  workers  and  3,000  at  the  peak 
cf  harvest  Paced  with  a  boycott  of  Its  other 
products,  Tenneco  last  year  signed  a  contract 
with  Cesar  Chavez's  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee. 

The  1970  contract  signed  with  Tenneco  and 
other  grape  growers  rtilaes  basic  wages  to  $1  75 
13  tl  80  an  hour  and  provides  a  piece-work 
bonus  that  can  add  another  $1  an  hour  dur- 
ing harvest  seaaon.  Before  Chavez's  union 
began  lU  grape  strike,  wages  averaged  be- 
tween $1  and  $1  25  an  hour.  The  contract 
also  esubllshed  a  medical  care  fund,  an 
economic  development  fund  and  safety  pre- 
cautions to  protect  workers  from  pesticide 
pol3oning 

Teimeco'8  future  plans  Include  develop- 
ment of  Its  Sun  Giant  brand  produce  and 
putting  Into  production  80.000  newly  Irri- 
gated acres. 

FAKMEHU    OVEKPOWXaXO 

The  type  of  food  system  being  put  together 
by  Teuxieco  and  ottoer  oooglomerates  frus- 
trates and  frightens  Independent  farmers. 
Itiey  see  every  element  of  the  food  bustxieiis 
acquiring  tsarket  power  but  themselves.  On 
one  Ude.  they  confront  the  buying  power  of 
giant  food  chains.  Now  they  muat  compete 
with  conglomerates  that  cSLn  take  either 
from  producUan.  processing,  or  markeUng. 
The  Individual  farmer  usually  does  not  have 
such  options  The  giant  compeUtors  also 
benefit  mofit  from  a  variety  o£  government 
subeidios  on  water    crops  and   inconw   taxes. 

Coatrary  to  popvilar  notion  and  most 
galling  to  the  efficient,  large,  indepaiident 
farmer,  the  corporate  giants  generally  do  not 
(TTOW  food  cheaper  thaii  they  do.  Numerous 
USDA  aiMl  university  studies  sl>ow  that  enor- 
iikous  acrea«T  is  not  needed  to  farm  efficiently 

ffor  ejcampie,  maximum  ooet-«avlng  produc- 
tion efflclency  is  (generally  reached  at  about 
1,600  acres  for  cotton,  lees  than  1.000  acres  for 
corn  and  wheat,  and  110  acres  for  peaches. 
THousands  of  independent  family  lartners 
posse.ss  such  needed  acreage,  arid  farm  It  with 
the  same  machinery  aiid  techniques  used 
by   their   new   rivals 

Lu  fact,  studies  show  that  the  largest  grow- 
ers incur  higher  farm  production  cijst*  as 
they  employ  niure  workpra  and  layers  of 
adxiunlstrators. 

A  fullscale  economic  battle  between  the 
conglomerates  and  Independent  farmers  Is 
now  unfolding  Ui  the  naUuu's  single  most 
important  farm  ares,  the  rich  centrul  valleys 
of  California,  which  far  outdistancee  Iowa  as 
the  flrst-ranJced  state  in  farm  sales.  Cali- 
fornia farms  grow  40  per  cent  of  the  nation  s 
vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts  The  stale  pro- 
duces at  least  80  per  cent  of  Uie  country's 
supply  of  15  crops  and  leadb  the  ualion  lu 
25  others 

'  If  the  Tenneco  operation  Is  allowed  to  go 
unchecked,  it  can  change  the  whole  cxmii- 
plexloii  of  farming  in  the  valley,  says  yrcniio 
attorney  tX>nald  Thue«!n  They  have  the 
marketing  power  to  make  or  break  the 
market.  They  can  a«ll  below  cobt .  as  a  loss 
leader,  to  get  other  bueinees.  and  sustain 
losses  thai  no  farmer  can  aflord   ' 

Tbuesen  represents  a  large  grape  grower 
who  claims  Tenneco  forced  him  Into  bank- 
ruptcy by  selling  the  growers'  grapes  below 
the  maritet  price.  A  former  Tenneco  tenant 
farmer  makes  similar  claims  involving  the 
markeung  uf  his  potatoes  Tenneco  denies 
these  charges. 

"Tenneco  sells  their  pnxiuce  first  and  you 
get  what's  left  over,  "  contends  John  Oiacone. 
who  grows  cantaloupes  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

In  an  effort  to  market  his  own  rantalo\if>e«. 
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Olaeoae  bunt  a  plant  to  box  and  market  hta 
produce.  But  now  he  Ands  supermarket 
chains  will  not  buy  his  cantaloupea  unless 
he  naes  a  different  kind  of  eont*lner.  The 
chatna  have  ehauKetf  their  oontatner  Bpe«l- 
flewtJons  deciding  that  anorther  kind  of  bo«  Is 
more  convenient  for  their  retail  operations. 

Remodeling  his  shed  for  the  newly  re- 
quired packing  process  would  cost  »500,000. 
says  Oiacone.  and  that  "will  take  the  family 
Jewels  and  then  some." 

At  a  time  when  they  are  confronted  with 
overproduction  in  niunerous  cropa,  Cali- 
fornia's Ir.dependen*  farmers  are  disturbed 
to  see  the  conglomerates,  with  taxpayer's 
help,  each  bringing  into  production  6.000  to 
100,000  newly  irrigated  acres. 

A  California  state  water  project  will  Ir- 
rigate 450.000  new  acres  for  crops.  A  Ralph 
Nader  task  force  calls  the  water  project 
an  unwarranted,  ll.OOO-au-acre  "welfare 
scheme"  for  a  few  big  landowners.  Tenneco 
plans  tr>  grow  fruits  and  vegetables  on  30.000 
of  these  acres.  Other  major  beneficiaries  lr»- 
clude  Sou-.2ieru  Pacific,  Standard  OH  of  Call- 
foriOa  and  Belrldge  Oil  Co. 

IMCFTUnXNT  FABIf  INQ 

••Belrldge  OH  Co  Is  spending  $165  million 
to  develop  20  000  rrmt  of  fruit  srd  veg- 
etables. "  says  Jack  Bowen.  a  peach  grower  In 
Modesto  "TTiey  gr«»w  MO  acres  of  peaches  last 
year  Just  to  set*  whether  they  wanted  to  grow 
them  If  corporations  like  that  pet  serious. 
we've  had  It  We  can  produce  more  efTIclently 
than  these  corporations  but  we  may  not  be 
around  long  enough  to  prove  It  " 

Bowen  Is  not  a  small  peach  grower.  A  sign 
out.slde  his  spa::Ious  350-acre  orchard  proudly 
proclaim?!  "A  Family  Business  for  Fnur  Gen- 
erations." His  annual  sales  exceed  $300, 000. 
He  replaced  the  Jobe  of  several  hundred  non- 
union migrant  workers  with  a  giant  machine. 
uhjch  ch;tche9  peach  trees  by  their  trunks. 
then  shakes  oiT  the  peaches  Into  a  conveyor 
arid  onto  trucks. 

As  a  practical  matter.  Bowen  and  other 
Callforiiia  peach  »;rower8  have  become  too 
efHclent  for  their  own  good.  Paced  with 
r\Unous  prices  last  year,  they  destroyed  40 
per  cent  ot  their  harvest. 

We  only  have  53,000  acres  of  peaches  In 
production.  '  says  Ugo  Cavlanl.  president  of 
the  California  Peach  Canning  Association 
■  One  Ulg  ctirporaie  grower  like  Teuneoo  could 
wipe  us  ail  out   " 

Cavlanl  says  the  luiniber  of  California  cling 
peach  growers  has  declined  from  3.200  to  1 .700 
In  only  Lhree  years,  while  the  number  of 
canners  l.a.s  dropped  from  40  to  14. 

The  nations  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
are  not  strangers  of  the  tough  oi>mpemlon 
of  agnbuslneea  For  many  years,  thev  have 
wreeiled  with  the  market  power  of  chain 
store*  aiKl  niajor  food  processors  They  sell  to 
canners  such  as  Del  Monte.  Llbby-McNell  * 
Ijbby.  Green  Olant  to  .  H  J  Helm  Co  and 
Minute  Maid  C.jrp  (a  subsidiary  of  Coca 
("olai  Each  of  these  canners  also  ct)mpetes 
with  the  Independent  farmer  by  growing 
large  ajnounts  of  it*  own  food  supply 

But  the  new  oaiglomerate  represents  a 
aifferent  kind  of  oompetltlon  Tl>e  alder  agrl- 
t>UBln««  corporations  are  primarily  food  com- 
panies and  most  make  money  somewhere  in 
the  food  distribution  system.  Such  is  not 
iieceMarlly  the  case  with  the  new  conglom- 
erate farmers,  for  whom  millions  of  dollars 
of  agr:bu>iness  in\eetment  may  represent 
irtily  a  fraction  of  their  total  holdings.  Only 
4  per  cent  of  Tenneoo's  sales  are  from  agri- 
culture. 

In  fact,  the  oonglomeratcs  may  find  their 
fix)d  liiveeUnents  profitable  even  wlThout 
aarnlng  anything  from  them  The  proflU  may 
come  from  land  speculation,  federal  crop 
subsldie-*  or  generoiis  federal  tax  laws  Ten- 
neoo  received  almost  $1  mlllUn  in  1970  ci»t- 
t.wi  and  .?ugar  farm  subsidies 

The  new  conglomerates  utilize  a  variety  of 
federal  tax  provisions  that  permit  them  to 
t)eneflt  from  tax-loes  farming  and  then  profit 
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again  by  taking  ci4>ttal  gains  from  land  sales. 
Tenneoo,  for  eaample  la  now  developing  six 
new  Oallfomla  suburban  cQtnmunniaa  on 
former  farm  laod. 

Tenneeo  ofllotals  Insist  they  are  farming 
to  make  money,  to  serve  the  oonsumer  qual- 
ity products  and  to  help  8*.retigthen  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

LAND    AS    INVINTOBY 

However.  Simon  Aakln,  Tenneoo's  execvitive 
vice  president  for  agriculture  and  Land  de- 
velopment, recently  told  the  Los  Angeles 
limes.  "We  oonalder  land  as  an  Inventory, 
but  were  all  for  growing  things  on  It  while 
we  wait  for  price  appreciation  or  develop- 
ment. Agriculture  pays  the  taxes  plus  a 
little." 

The  federal  government  has  been  healstant 
to  bring  antitrust  actions  against  conglomer- 
ates that  move  into  farming.  So  farmers  and 
ourporatlons  u-e  watching  closely  a  key  test 
case  that^  Is  developing  In  California's  Salinas 
Valley,  the  lettuce  and  celery  capital  of  the 
country. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
charged  both  United  Brands.  Uie  81st  larg- 
est US  corporation,  and  Purex  Corp..  the 
L'leth  laxgjst.  with  seeking  to  monopolize 
the  production  and  supply  of  fresh  veg- 
etables. 

The  FTC  Is  negotiating  a  settlement  with 
Purex  but  the  United  Brands  case  is  In  fed- 
eral court.  The  government  charges  that 
United  Hraiids  1&  trau&fornilug  the  lettuce 
and  celery  bukluess  frotn  a  oooipetltlve  one 
of  small,  profitable.  Independent  growers 
Into  a  uou -competitive  Industry  douilnnted 
hy  large  conglomerates  The  FlC  will  seek 
to  prove  ti^al  United  Brands  cannot  grow 
lettuce  more  cheaply  and  that  It  provides 
no  price  t>eneflts  to  consumers. 

In  lu  reply  to  the  FTC  complaint,  United 
Brands  contends  that  the  country  needs 
large  corporations  In  Uie  larmlng  business 
United  Brand.s.  represented  by  President 
Nixon's  former  Law  firm,  states: 

•Although  there  may  be  some  uuetalglr 
desire  to  see  a  market  compoeed  of  many 
.<;mall  growers,  that  structure  cannot  sur- 
vive against  a  market  buyer  (chain  stores) 
'.  tiat  is  composed  of  fewer  and  fewer  com- 
panies with  larger  ar^d  larger  market  shares  ' 
sMatx  raaitxas 
United  Brands  contends  there  Is  nn  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  "a  lettuce  market 
.  omp<->»ed  of  many  smsll  farmers  who  all 
are  at  the  mercy  of  Uie  buyers    " 

The  FTC  case  llUistrates  dramatically  the 
vastly  different  concepts  by  a-hlch  Industry 
and  farmers  measure  bigness  in  agriculture. 
Most  of  the  "small  farmers"  referred  to  by 
United  Brands  are.  by  present  farm  stand- 
ards, among  the  largest  Independent  farm- 
ers In  the  country  Their  annual  sales  range 
from  more  than  #100.000  to  several  million 
dollars. 

Although  admitting  the  Increasing  con- 
centration of  corporate  power  In  fruit  and 
vegetable  production  and  the  corporate  take- 
over of  poultry  farming  XtsDA  r.mcials  gen- 
erally contend  that  this  phenomenon  will 
not  spread   to  other  farm   products 

Many  Midwestern  cattle,  hog  and  grain 
farmers  disagree. 

The  fear  that  the  catUe  and  hog  feeding 
b'.islnesses.  their  best  source  of  Income,  may 
follow  the  pattern  In  which  Independent 
poultry  growers  were  wiped  out. 

About  20  corporations  including  Allied 
Mills,  Ralston  Purina  and  PUlsbury  Co.. 
originally  went  Into  poultry  production  as  a 
moans  of  developing  markets  for  their  feed. 
Fa-'mers  were  signed  up  to  grow  the  corpora- 
tions   poultry.  uaUig  their  feed. 

.'According  to  'USDA  studies,  the  poor  but 

nee  independent   poultry    farmers   are   still 

po.ir  as  contract  workers,   earning  about   54 

cents  an  hour    A  Ralph  Nader  task  force  on 

agrlcultvire  called  this  corporate  farm  system 

poultry  peonage  " 

The    corporations,    however,    contend    that 

they   bsve   benefited   small   farmers    with   a 
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steady.  If  small,  source  of  Income.  And,  they 
say,  they  have  given  consumers  lower  priced 
chicken  and  turkey. 

The  farmer  sees  everyone  he  must  deal  with 
in  the  food  production  system  acquiring  more 
power  except  him.  The  supermarket  chains, 
the  grocery  manufacturers  and  the  new  con- 
glomerate farmers  all  have  economic  clout  In 
the  market  place  and  political  Influence  in 
Washington.  Even  migrant  farm  workers,  still 
the  lowest  paid  laborers  In  the  country,  have 
made  some  progress,  signing  contracts  with 
the  new  conglomerate  farmers,  who  are  vul- 
nerable to  boycott  of  their  brand  products. 

Only  the  individual  farmer,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  powerful  ccK>peratlves  In  a  few 
crops,  remains  unorganized  in  the  market- 
place. 

A  battle  to  achieve  market  power  now  pits 
rival  farm  producer  groups  against  each 
other,  fanners  against  processors  and  farm- 
ers against  migrant  farm  workers. 

The  battle  has  produced  some  strange  new 
alliances  and  has  strained  old  ones  It  is  now 
being  fought  with  strllces  and  boycotts  and  In 
the  halls  of  Congress 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

scientific    knowledge    about    radiation    than 
any  other  environmental  pollutant. 

In  the  opinion  of  Congressman  Hoemer.  25 
years  of  experience  with  atomic  energy  has 
shown  that  It  Is  ".  .  safer  than  going  to 
church,  particularly  If  you  drive  your  car." 
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NUCLEAR   PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1,  1971 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  21  the  Casper,  Wyo  .  Star- 
Tribune  took  editorial  account  of  the  ex- 
cellent .safety  and  health  record  of  the 
nuclear  industry.  The  Star-Tribune  de- 
plored the  "black  .superstition  exhibited 
in  much  of  the  unreasoning  opposition 
to  nuclear  power  development."  The  edi- 
torial is  ba&ed  largely  on  comments  made 
by  our  colleague  from  California  iMr. 
HosMER  1  who  is  tlie  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  The  editorial  follows. 
Thb    Ncclear    WrrcH    Hunt 

Astounding  tales  of  primitive  superstition, 
from  witch  burning  in  New  England  to  In- 
dian folklore  of  the  West,  are  usually  received 
by  the  sophisticated  of  today  with  a  sort  of 
"it  couldn't  have  happened"  disbelief.  Yet, 
In  recent  years,  the  same  sort  of  black  super- 
stition has  been  exhibited  in  much  of  the 
unreasoning  opposition  to  nuclear  p»ower  de- 
velopment 

Craig  Hosmer,  US  Representative  from 
California  and  a  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has 
spiked  the  guns  of  the  atomic  witchcraft 
cult  with  facts  that  will  make  sense  to  most 
people. 

1.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Joint  Committee,  and  the  nuclear  Industry 
have  demanded  and  achieved  a  level  of  pub- 
lic safety  never  before  attained  In  any  in- 
dustry, at  anytime,  at  anyplace. 

2  The  procedures  and  protections  de- 
veloped and  enforced  by  the  AEC  are  such 
that  atomic  energy  Is  recognized  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  as  one  of  the  safest 
fields  In  American  Industry. 

3  We  have  been  designing,  building,  and 
operating  commercial  nuclear  r>ower  plants 
In  this  country  for  17  years,  and  no  member 
of  the  public  has  ever  been  killed  or  even 
Injured  as  a  result. 

4  Malfunctions  and  breakdowns  have  oc- 
curred In  nuclear  plants — Just  as  they  occur 
In  any  Industrial  operation — but  buUt-ln,  In- 
depth  safety  features  have  prevented  barm 
from  happening  either  to  the  public  or  to 
atomic  Industrial  workers. 

5.  In  Ita  radiation  oontrol  systems,  ABC 
has  developed  the  world's  first  comprehen- 
sive and  effective  environmental  protection 
program.  Aa  a  result,  there  la  more  detailed 


DID  PROTECTIONISM  CREATE 
HITLER? 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  TLoaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1,  1971 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  to- 
day facing  trade  and  employment  prob- 
lems which  are  indeed  serious  and  must 
be  dealth  with  effectively  if  w-e  are  to 
survive  as  a  Nation  and  a  community  of 
nations. 

However,  as  we  seek  solutions  to  these 
problems  it  should  be  apparent  to  us  from 
our  disastrous  experience  of  the  1920's 
and  1930"s  that  unnecessarily  protection- 
ist measures  which  bring  retaliation  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  ony  serve  to  hurt 
all  of  us  and  provide  only  cruel  and  11- 
lusionary  solutions   to  these  problems. 

Numerous  expressions  of  concern  have 
been  heard  in  recent  months  about  the 
protectionism  winch  has  begun  to  per- 
vade this  country  and  spread  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  As  just  one  example  of  the 
warnings  on  this  issue  which  are  eman- 
ating from  reputable  sources,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

In  the  coming  weeks  I  intend  to  join 
with  a  number  of  concerned  Members 
of  Congress  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  information  which  will  lead 
to  a  much  more  constructive  solution  to 
our  international  trade  and  monetary 
problems  than  the  dangerous  protection- 
ist schemes  which  have  been  proposed 
as  an  overreaction  to  these  problems. 

The  editorial  follows; 

Did  Pbotectionisii  Crxati  Hitlih? 

The  quick  answer  to  that  question  is  obvi- 
ously no.  Yet  protectionism  helpted;  It  wa- 
tered the  sou  that  could  nurture  a  Hitler — 
and  other  disasters  It  is  more  than  a  little 
disheartening  that  so  many  In  Washington 
and  In  the  country's  executive  suites  seem  to 
have  such  short  memories 

Granted,  the  roots  of  the  Hitler  phenom- 
enon are  gnarled  and  stretch  far  back,  di- 
rectly to  World  War  I  and  even  farther  into 
the  past  of  a  Germany  -with  little  exp^srlence 
in  democracy.  On  the  economic  side,  the 
hideous  pKwt-World  War  I  German  inflation 
was  followed  by  bitter  depression,  facilitating 
the  rise  of  a  dictator.  And  of  course  depres- 
sion was  a  general  condition  In  those  days, 
In  the  U.S.  as  elsewhere. 

The  stock-market  crash  of  1929  heralded 
the  onset  of  depression  in  the  U.S.,  but  It 
was  less  Its  cause  than  the  result  of  previous 
profligacy.  Certainly  one  tangible  cause  of 
the  protracted  nature  of  the  great  depression 
was  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  legislation  of 
1930.  the  very  symbol  of  extreme  protection- 
ism. It  set  in  motion  a  series  of  International 
moves  that  seriously  inhibited  the  movement 
of  trade  and  money 

As  Lewis  Etouglas,  former  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  recently  recalled  In  a  letter  to 
The  New  York  Times:  "Foreign  trade  with- 
ered, prices  fell  precipitately,  all  values  plum- 
meted; (U.S.)  unemployment  rose  from  ap- 
proximately S  S  million  to  11  million  In  the 
short  span  of  about  six  months.  The  world 
was  plunged  Into  the  deepest  depression  of 
which  there  Is  any  known  record. 


"These  events  Identify  the  cause  of  the 
economic  anguish  through  which  the  United 
States  and  the  entire  Western  world  passed 
during  the  Thirties  and  which  was  not  allevi- 
ated until  World  War  TI  " 

The  abiding  vlc«  was  economic  national- 
ism, and  It  Is  not  at  all  dlfBcult  to  fathom 
why  It  should  have  had  such  dire  results. 
Have  our  officials  and  too  many  of  our  execu- 
tives forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  word 
autarky,  the  notion  that  a  country  could  be 
economically  self-sufBclent"  In  Nazi  Germany 
!t  was  personified  in  Hitler's  flnancer  Hlal- 
mar  Schacht 

The  policy  Is  almist  by  definition  regres- 
sive. It  portends  the  diminution  of  healthy 
relatloixs  among  nations.  Hence,  apart  from 
Its  direct  economic  consequences.  It  breeds 
suspicion  and  hatred  and  can  become  a  c&use 
of  war. 

After  World  War  II  the  statesmen  of  the 
Western  world  read  the  record  aright  With 
the  U  S  far  in  the  lead,  they  set  about  free- 
ing the  international  movement  of  men, 
capit.al  and  commerce  from  the  abnormal  re- 
strictions of  the  past  Undoubtedly  they 
could  have  done  more,  but  they  accom- 
plished much  It  Is  no  coincidence  that  the 
post-war  years  by  and  large,  for  Americans 
and  their  counterpart*  In  the  other  advanced 
nations,  have  witnessed  mass  prosperity  un- 
paralleled In  history 

For  jvist  a*  economic  nationalism  —  pro- 
tectionism— Is  a  divisive  and  depressive  in- 
fluence, so  the  liberalization  of  international 
economic  relationships  is  a  powerfully  up- 
lifting, broadening  and  wholesome  force 
Men  do  want  to  be  free:  It  Is  Innate  and  a 
large  part  of  that  sense  Is  the  freedom  to 
cross  borders  with  one's  person.  Investment 
and  goods  as  little  as  ix>s8lble  bothered  by 
the  pesky  functionaries  of  economic  nation- 
alism. 

Why,  then,  should  the  U.S.  and  other 
nations  want  to  turn  back  down  that  dismal 
road?  The  US  government  has  taken  steps 
in  that  direction,  and  even  more  otninous 
is  the  Impression  that  protectionist  senti- 
ment generally  Is  probably  stronger  today 
than  at  any  time  since  before  World  War  II. 

Well,  as  far  as  the  US  is  concerned,  it  Is 
true  that  other  countries  have  been  taking 
advantage  of  it  In  recent  years  Some  more 
than  others,  they  have  Imposed  a  variety  of 
trade  restrictions  that  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  US,  a  freer  market  for  their 
goods  than  their  markets  are  for  America's. 
This  circumstance  has  enabled  the  hard-line 
protectionists,  who  have  never  given  up  to 
rehearse  their  dreary  pleas  with  more  impact 
than  heretofore 

But  the  U.S.  ought  to  be  sufficiently  grown 
up  to  avoid  the  petty  {>ath  of  trade  retalia- 
tion, which  naturally  prompts  retaliation 
against  It  We  believe  Washington  had  far 
from  exhausted  the  resources  of  negotiation 
to  get  Its  trading  partners  to  dismantle  their 
impediments  to  American  exports  Even  fall- 
ing that,  the  fact  remains  that  protectionism 
Is  simply  not  a  viable  course 

We  Jo  not  necessarily  contend  that  un- 
bridled protectionism  would  bring  on  po- 
litical and  economic  horrors  similar  to  those 
of  the  Thirties  (although  If  It  Is  Indeed  un- 
bridled we  would  not  bet  that  it  wouldn't). 
We  merely  say  that  the  liberating  history  of 
freer  trade  Is  as  clear  as  are  the  demon- 
strated dangers  of  protectionism. 


FOREST  PRODUCTS  WEEK 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    AULSKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1,  1971 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a£  I  am 
sure  you  know,  our  Nation's  forests,  and 
the  product£  they  produce,  are  a  major 
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factor  in  the  progress  and  growth  of  our 
Nation  s  economy.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  State  of  Alaska.  Forest  products 
are  a  major  part  of  the  State's  econoiny 
and  the  coctlnuing  development  of  the 
forest  products  industry  in  Alaska  is  es- 
sential to  the  growth  of  the  State. 

The  Nation  as  well  as  Alaska  could  not 
survive  without  a  strong  forest  indiistry. 
To  Illustrate  this  industry's  importance. 
Governor  William  A  Egan  proclaimed 
the  week  of  October  17.  1971  Forest 
Products  Week.  I  join  with  hun  m  pay- 
ing tribute  to  those  Alaskans  connected 
with  the  forest  Industry 

The  Governor's  tribute  follows: 

Pa.:>CL.4M.4TIO.N  PnRERT      PEODtKTS      WEEK 

Alaska's  derelopment,  present  and  future, 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  development 
'A  our  forest  products.  The  fore.st  products 
industry  in  Alaska  is  a  major  aectrir  of  our 
ncxjtiomy.  Alaska's  bouiitlfai  forest  resources 
will  be  an  important  aspect  in  our  future  by 
providing  a  means  of  Uvellhood.  as  well  as 
rircreatJon  and  enjoyment  through  wise 
aianagcmeiit. 

Wood  products  have  played  a  slKnlfirant 
part  m  our  economic  growth.  The  timber  In- 
dustry has  made  substantial  contributions 
to  the  well-t>elng  of  our  ^reat  Nation  Our 
own  state  of  Alaska  has  a  great  and  growing 
potential  for  the  pnxluction  of  flne  wood 
prodvicts  for  the  local  national,  and  interna- 
tional  markets. 

The  Nation  h<is  depended  on  the  f<irest 
pr.iducts  industry  for  supplying  the  mate- 
rials to  buUd  our  homes,  schools,  churches, 
farms,  towns,  and  cities  throunh  more  than 
three  centuries  of  our  history  Lumber  is  our 
oldest  rnanufactunnK  industry,  dallr.t;  back 
to  1808  when  the  first  shipment  of  dap- 
Doards  came  from  .'amestown.  V.rglnia 
Colony.  The  Nation  could  not  live  without  a 
continuous  supply  of  lumber,  pulp,  p.iper  ai>d 
thousands  of  other  products  made  fmm 
wood. 

Tbcrefore.  I  WILLIAM  A  EOA.N,  Qov- 
emor  of  Alaska,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  vefk 
ot  October  17  to  2:1.  1971.  as  FVjreet  Products 
Week  In  Alaska  and  urge  ail  citizens  to  par- 
ticipate In  appropriate  ceremoiiies  and  ob- 
servances aa  a  tribute  Uj  our  growing  and 
important    wood   products    Industry. 

Dst«d  this    13th  day  of  October.  1971. 
WtujAM  A.   EcAN.  Governor 
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THE  DEATH— .^ND  BURIALr— OF 
PRIVACY 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  1,  1971 

Mr  G.MXAGHFR  Mr  Speaker,  a  very 
inter&ating  dispatch  from  Reuters  caught 
my  eye  over  tiu.s  weekend  and  I  would 
like  to  siiare  ii  with  my  c^jlieagues.  As 
you  know.  I  have  lont;  been  concerned 
with  the  invasion  of  pnvacy  and  the  abil- 
ity of  ilie  new  lechnology  to  penetrate 
ever>'whcre  and  to  discJose  personal  and 
biLsi!i£j>t>  details  to  anyone. 

Tlie  Reuters  dispatch  of  October  26 
tells  the  story  of  a  French  luidertaker 
who  found  ber  basiness  sharply  cur- 
tailed I  insert  tiie  disi«trh  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks 

PKRfu-wAA'.  KaA*n.E,  Octot>er  26. — Under- 
taker Man«?  Brlwjn  (Kuldn't  understand  why 
busineaa  was  so  t>ad  Then  she  disooverad  a 
rlT«l  funerai  director  had  been  'body- 
aa»tchiag"  witb  a  phone- tap. 
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kAs.  Brlson  became  suspicious  when  the 
number  of  burials  handled  by  her  funeral 
parlor  In  this  Kiuthem  Preach  to'wn  sud- 
denly dropped  by  two-tlilrds  last  summer. 

But  It  w»a  only  Ust  week  that  she  tracked 
clown  the  root  of  the  problem — a  combined 
microphone  and  phone-tap  hidden  In  the 
celling. 

By  lUtenlng  in  and  even  redirecting  calls 
to  his  own  number,  a  rival  had  been  beat- 
ing Mr.s.  Bruson  to  bereaved  families  tele- 
phoning fur  her  .services  by  rushing  his  as- 
si.staut.s  around  abetkd  of  her. 

Mrs  Brlson  has  lodged  an  olTlcial  com- 
[.:aint   wttn    the   public   prosecutor 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  appears  that  we  will 
n,'t  even  be  able  to  have  privacy  rest  in 
peace  and  we  all  certainly  face  a  grave 
threat  from  the  new  technology.  This 
ciadle  to  the  grave  surveillance  Ls  as- 
sisted by  the  rigor  mortis  setting  into 
our  Bill  of  Rights,  and  we  may  someday 
look  at  the  skeleton  of  our  Constitution 
and  paraphrase  Hamlet:  "Alas,  poor 
privaxy.  I  knew  you  well.  " 

Mr  Speaker,  invasion  of  pri'.acy  is  ob- 
vioLLsly  no  laughing  matter  because  if  it 
dies,  it  will  mean  the  funeral  of  Anierl- 
ca's  cherLshed  freedoms  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues and  those  who  read  the  Recobd 
■till  luiderstand  the  deep  seriousness  of 
iJie  issue  which  faced  Mrs.  Brlson  and 
'Aiiuh,  in  a  very  magnified  ver&ioii,  faces 
American  society. 
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r.OME  FACTUAL  FIGURES  ON  FARM- 
ER COST  PRICE  SQUEEZE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MIMNKSirTA 
TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPItESENT.ATTV'ES 

Monday.  November  1,  1971 

Mr  ZWACH,  Mr  Speaker.  I  liave 
talked  at  such  length  about  the  wi.sdom 
of  increasing  prices  to  our  producers  as 
the  only  avenue  of  restoring  economic 
equality  to  our  countryside  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  call  me  "Mr   Parity," 

I  am  proud  of  that  tiUe  because  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  no  other  way  to 
lift  our  rural  producers  out  of  the  de- 
pression in  which  they  find  tiiem-selves 
today 

Many  of  our  Mirmesota  ne^'spapers 
liave  been  printing  a  compari.scn  of 
unces  and  costs  put  together  by  former 
Minnesota  Gov.  Elmer  A.  Beiison  of 
Appleton  in  our  Sixth  Congres!5ional  Dis- 
trict. 

Our  former  Governor  points  out  that 
in  1948.  when  com  .sold  for  $2  63  per 
bushel,  the  producer  could  buy  a  TD 
tractor  for  $4,500. 

Today,  corn  is  bringing  .90  cents  a 
busliel  but  the  producer  must  pay  $17,500 
for  hl.s  TD  tractor 

His  c<im  brings  him  only  two  fifths  of 
what  it  did  In  1948  but  he  pa.vs  almost 
four  times  as  much  for  his  tractor  Tliese 
relative  prices  carry  through  a  long  list. 

Here,  in  a  nuLsliell.  is  the  problem  of 
our  countryside:  here  is  what  is  taking 
our  producers  off  the  farmers  in  unprec- 
edented numbers;  here  u  the  trend  we 
must  stop  If  we  are  to  save  our  country- 
.slde  and  urban  America 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  information  of  all 
of  those  who  read  the  Concrissiowal 
Rccoiu).  I  insert  ttiese  cost-price  squeeze 
figures  wluch  were  pruited  in  the  Will- 
aiar  Dail j  Tribune.  Tlie  figures  follow . 


Some  Actual  Ficckes  on   Fuiueb  C'ost- 
Pbics  8«trKszx 
To  the  Editor: 

Political  leaders  are  again  stigj^estlng  plaii.s 
to  help  agriculture  and  most  of  these  plans 
suggest  that  more  credit  be  made  available 
to  farmers  I  should  think  by  this  time,  even 
polltlrlaiia  would  know  that  It  Is  not  more 
credit  that  1*.  needed  but  a  better  price  for 
the  things  the  farmer  produces 

Por  more  than  twenty  years  the  price  of 
everything  the  farmer  buys  has  gone  up  300 
or  400  per  cent  while  what  he  produces  has 
gone  down  3O0  per  cent 

The  following  table  shotild  be  interesting : 


1948 


1968 


1$7I 


Utt  J6  »5 

joybMiu 4.  It 

Rv» _ 2.W 

Cofn 2.63 

Oat! L?9 

ttS»A 41 

CfMBL. „ 92 

IiKlorTD 4.500.00 

Ttactor  MD 2,tOaOO 

5  bottom  plow CSOlOO 

Drill 600.00 

TrucHl'itos 1.808.00 

Truck  2'iWn ?,  K5.  00 

Combine 3,  400  00 

>ttp  ..    1,400.00 

Oiuer  17  It «»  OO 

Taxes  R.E 179.68 


t3  05 

P  72 

2.56 

2  79 

98 

.78 

1.00 

1.00 

.67 

.'j3 

It 

18 

.72 

68 

u.tM.aa 

17.5Oa0O 

C.  000.00 

7,500.00 

1.200.00 

i.soaoo 

1.500.00 

2.200  00 

3.000.00 

5.  500  CO 

5,000.00 

6,5oaoo 

7,  OOO  00 

13.  000.  00 

3,500.00 

4,200,00 

9M.0O 

1,  500,  00 

448.50 

629.84 

For  the  past  twenty  years  we  have  had  a 
Federal  Law  making  It  poaeible  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  set  support  prices  at 
90  per  cent  of  parity  or  more  btit  not  no 
time  liave  they  been  set  i.t  more  than  70 
per  of  parity  Furthermore,  during  most  of 
the  same  twenty  year  pertfd  the  govern- 
ment's policy  has  been  to  sell  farm  conimodl- 
uea  In  order  to  keep  farm  pcloes  depressed 
and  this  policy  ha«  t>eea  so  stated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 
Sln;.erely. 

ELMEa  A    Benbow, 

AppU'tOH.  Minn 


COURANT  CLUB  OF  THE  YEAR 
AWARDS 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or    CUNNEXTlL  f  T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Noi^ember  1,  1971 

Mrs  GRASSO  Mr  Speaker,  the  dedi- 
cated volunteer  work  performed  by  com- 
niimily  clubs  Is  a  truly  worthwhile  en- 
deavor. It  serves  as  an  inspiration  for 
direct  citizen  participation  wliich  marks 
the  growth  and  .spirit  of  all  commumtics. 
Community  volunteer  clubs  engage  In  u 
a-ide  array  of  activities—such  as  projects 
to  save  the  Salmon  River,  to  teach 
youngsters  bicycle  safety,  to  provide  en- 
richment programs  for  preschoolers,  or 
to  detect  learning  di.sabilities  in  clilldren. 
Bach  contributes  untnensely  to  town  de- 
velopment ui  Its  own  way  Club  mernLiers 
quietly  donate  much  time  and  efifort  to 
help  meet  the  rigorous  challenges  fating 
their  communitle«  now  and  In  the  fu- 
ture— with  dedication  and  commitment 
which  deserves   recognition. 

With  great  pleasure,  I  read  of  the 
Hartford  Courants  second  armual  Cou- 
ranl  Club  of  the  Year  Awards.  By  ao  hon- 
oring many  of  the  most  active  and  enter- 
prising of  community  clube,  the  Courant 
has  brought  to  the  public's  attention  the 
imselfL'sh  achievements  of  concerned 
citizens  tliroughout  Connecticut.  I  am 
esi>ecially  proud  to  note  tliat  Ave  of  tlie 
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14  clubs  so  honored   are  in  the  Sixth 
EMstrtct. 

For  the  Interest  of  my  colleagues,  In- 
formation on  these  award- winning  clubs 
and  their  activities  as  it  aj>peared  in  the 
Courant  follows: 

CHTUmM    SEE   PVTPETS    SWO   BAIX.TT 

A  Ctiitural  Enrichment  Series  for  pre- 
tchnolers  and  elementary  school  children, 
pponsort  .  by  the  Greater  Vernon  Jaycee 
Wives  Iru...  won  second  prize  In  Category  A 
of  the  Courant  Oub  of  the  Year  Awards 

In  September  1B70,  the  Greater  Vernon 
Jaycee  Wives  voted  to  bring  two  cultural 
events  to  the  Vernon  area.  They  chose  a  ptip- 
pet  Show  for  the  fall  and  a  ballet  for  Uie 
spring. 

ThJrty-flve  Jaycee  Wives  divided  into  two 
committees  to  organize  tlie  puppet  show  and 
the  ballet.  They  conuacted  the  Ragamuffin 
Marionettes  for  the  fall  fcliow  aad  Lbe  Hart- 
ford Junior  Ballet  Company  for  the  spring 
event 

The  women  contacted  local  P.T.A.'s  ax,d 
women's  groups  to  avoid  a  conflict  In  date 
and  to  ask  lor  support.  They  reserved  ti>e 
school  ft>r  perlorniances  hired  rustodians 
and  poilcen^n.  printed  and  sold  tickets  and 
began  publicity  via  radio  and  television  pub- 
lic service  announcements,  newspaper  ar- 
ticles, ptisters  !n  local  stores  and  by  distribut- 
ing flyers  to  local  e*en»entary  schools. 

The  memberBhip  voted  that  any  profit  re- 
allwd  from  the  puppet  show  wovld  be  do- 
nated to  provide  gym  equipment  at  the  T>kl- 
'xitn'ille  School,  tlve  regional  BcttotA  for  the 
mrntally  retarded 

Bmeflts  from  the  Hartford  Junior  Bal- 
Irt  Cumpany'.s  two  perfr>rmar»cee  of  "Snow 
White"  prctYlded  campershlpe  for  needy  chll- 
rlren  In  the  tri-town  area  Twenty-five  tickets 
fi>r  each  performance  were  set  asMe  to  be 
given  sway  to  needy  children  bj-  means  of  the 
srliool  sorlal  worker,  and  the  Jaycee  Wires 
provided  these  children  with  transportation 
to  and  from  the  ballet 

The  culttrral  enrichment  .series  was  totally 
new  and  had  not  been  prevlotmly  attempted 
by  any  groups  In  the  area  The  main  objec- 
tive was  not  to  raise  money,  but  to  provide 
R  cultural  program  and  any  money  that  was 
raised  was  In  turn  donated  to  benefit  chil- 
dren 

The  Greater  Vemcm  Jaycee  Wives  actxim- 
pllshed  mtich  for  children  of  the  area  and 
plan  to  continue  the  series  on  a  yearly  basis 

WETHCKSFISIIJ)    JVNtOmS    TEST  CHtUMUKN 

\tany  meniberE  of  the  Wethersfleld  Junior 
Woman's  Club  Inc  have  pre-fichool  children 
and  Uie  members  were  therefore  enttaustastlc 
In  their  aaalstanre  to  the  director  of  special 
education  for  WetbetEfleld  when  they  volun- 
teered their  aervloea  to  help  with  testing  of 
pre -school  children. 

In  an  attempt  to  slgnlflcanUy  change  the 
Uvea  of  children  by  early  detection  of  learn- 
ing dUabUttles,  26  club  members  attended 
a  training  teaslou  of  three  hours  to  learn  how 
to  give  the  tests  ai:d  how  to  handle  the  chil- 
dren and  problems  which  may  have  arisen 

Tlie  project  has  won  the  Wethersfleld  Jun- 
ior 'Women  first  prize  In  the  second  annual 
Courant  Club  of  the  Year  Awards,  B-Cate- 
gory.  clubs  with  100  or  more  members 

A  pilot  project  in  four  schools  to  test  pre- 
school children  In  the  spring  before  they 
were  to  enter  kindergarten  was  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  eventually  ex- 
panded to  include  the  whole  town.  The  rea- 
son for  early  testing  was  to  enable  the  teach- 
ers and  special  personnel  to  give  Immediate 
help  at  the  start  of  scbool  to  any  child  who 
was  found  to  have  a  learning  disability.  For- 
merly kindergarten  tailldren  were  tested  by 
the  teacher  and  testing  waa  not  completed 
for  several  months. 

In  the  two  weeks  of  actual  testing  the  Jun- 
iors Ktipplled  the  Town  of  Wvthenfield  with 
approximately  200  hours  of  volunteer  time. 
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Tt>e  members  were  assigned  to  help  with 
taatlng  at  various  schools  acoordlag  to  a  plan 
drawn  up  by  Henry  Ferrl.  director  of  pupil 
personnel  and  special  se i  vlcca  for  Wethers- 
Held. 

After  the  testing  was  oompleted  several  of 
the  caub's  memberE  corrected  the  entire 
groufi  of  tests  and  put  th«m  In  proper  order 
ho  that  the  final  evaluattooe  oould  be  doiie. 
Because  thle  wae  a  daytuue  project,  otb«r 
members  as^lstied  by  babj-slttlng  for  the 
testing  mothers. 

Three  hundred  fifty  ciiUdren  were  tested 
and  60  chUdren  have  been  receiving  special 
help  sLuoe  they  entered  school  thts  Septem- 
ber 

Ttie  club  will  continue  the  project  this 
:iext  .spring  and  hope  to  do  so  for  many  years 
to  oooie. 

PON'EMAfi    n-vm   PKZXERvrF;    sai  mon    sivm 

The  Preservation  of  Salmon  River,  a  fa- 
vorite of  thousands  of  Cormectlcut  hikers, 
campers,  fishermen,  bathers  and  naturalists 
lor  many  years,  was  the  project  of  the  Pone- 
mah  Club  of  Westchester,  first  prize  winner 
in  the  Second  Annual  Courant  Club  Aa-ards 
Contest  A -category  (clubs  with  up  to  99 
members) . 

The  35  members  of  the  Pouemaii  Club  of 
Westchester  organized  a  meeting  with  quail- 
fled  participants  to  an.swer  any  questions 
residents  of  Westchester  bad  conoernii^  the 
propo-sed  sewage  treatment  plant  the  Bor- 
ough of  Colchester  planned  to  buUd  on  the 
banks  of  the  Salmon  River.  Club  members 
delivered  notices  and  followed  up  with  tele- 
phone calls  to  ciibure  public  knowledge  about 
the  needing 

All  members  of  the  Club  wrote  and  te'e- 
phoned  senators  and  representatives  who 
were  members  of  tl»e  KnrlroniTiental  Oom- 
mlttee  A  re-hearing  on  BUI  796,  an  act  oon- 
oemtng  the  maintaining  of  the  water  qtialtty 
standard  of  Salmon  River,  all  of  Its  tributary 
streams  and  their  respective  watershed  areas 
was  scheduled  at  the  Oapitol. 

Schools.  Flah  and  Oame  associations  and 
all  concerned  people  were  notified  of  the 
hearing,  and  the  Club  worked  for  many  weeks 
gathering  5000  signatures  for  a  petition 
w*»leh  they  turned  over  to  legislators. 

On  Marcta  SI,  the  club  provided  transpor- 
tation for  people  Interested  in  attending  the 
hearing  by  hiring  a  bus  and  driving  ears 
Because  of  the  large  tomotit,  the  hearing  was 
nYO\ed  to  the  Hall  of  the  House.  There  were 
representatives  from  ttie  National  'Wild  Life 
Federation,  the  InstltTite  of  Enrlronmetital 
Bclences.  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club, 
from  Pish  and  Oame  Associations,  as  well  as 
clergymen,  scientists,  housewives  and  stu- 
dents who  testified  at  the  bearing. 

Although  the  Club  preferred  that  there  be 
no  sewage  treatment  plant  on  the  Salmon 
River  banks,  the  legMattire  passed  a  bill 
which  allowed  the  building  of  a  tertiary 
treatment  plant.  A  tertiary  plant  Is  one 
■which  breaks  down  effluetits  m  three  steps  of 
cleansing  processes. 

Since  the  March  re-heanng,  the  Ponemah 
Club  has  learned  that  there  Is  a  variety  of 
tertiary  treatment  plants  ranging  from  good 
to  not  too  eflSclent.  The  Club  Is  stin  actively 
trying  to  discourage  the  building  of  the  plant, 
but  If  It  becomes  Inevitable,  the  Ponemah 
Cltib  hopes  to  ensure  that  the  beet  tertiary 
treatment  plant  p>osslble  Is  btUlt. 

rmMacHt:<oLMxs  txaaM  aarrrT  aoixs 
Continuing  efforts  In  safety  programs  In 
the  town  of  Vemom  has  woo  the  Vernon 
Junior  WoBCMKD'u  Club  Inc..  aseoad  prlae  in 
B-C«M(ory  of  the  Club  ot  tbs  Tear  Award 
Contest  aponaored  by  The  Oourant.  Ttie  Clttib 
won  an  hoiMirable  menUon  Last  year  for  their 
bicycle  safety  project,  and  this  year  they 
sponsored  a  "Safety  Tt>wn"  program. 

With  full  cooperation  from  the  mayor,  po- 
hos  department,  biM  oocnpany,  fire  depart- 
ment and  recreation  commission,  the  Junior 
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Women  made  posters,  road  sl^ns.  <kn*ted 
peddle  cais  and  art  suppUea  Jar  dlploaaw. 

Designed  to  help  pre-schocd  ace  children 
gain  a  sataCy  edueaOon,  the  prosrani  in- 
dnded  a  special  deraonBtTatlon  for  each  day 
of  the  week  for  tbe  3i  aooepted  pre-sdioolers. 
To  ensure  sacceas  and  enthusiasm,  the  group 
was  kept  smaU  with  hope  of  rrpansion  is 
the  futtire. 

In  May  the  special  "Safety  Town"  was  built 
and  tbe  efaUdrec  cazne  from  0:90  to  noon  for 
one  week.  Tlie  first  day  waa  a  knisiai  tn  pedes- 
trian saiety.  ttie  aeoond  in  fire  sstsry  with 
fire  departmextt  assistaoae.  ttas  tttird  dmf  tbe 
poUoe  oame  and  tbe  children  walked  and 
rode  peddle  oars  through  Safety  Town  ob- 
serving the  safety  ru^es  t^ey  bad  laamed. 
stop  signs,  railroad  crostfng,  MdewaUu  etc. 
se^  up  throughotxt  the  tosm. 

Tbe  fourth  day  the  ba  aocspany  par- 
ticipated sad  safety  «-as  put  into  rrtfUAnn  ss 
the  (^Udren  rode  a  bus  On  tiie  fiftb  day 
lemlng  was  held  followed  by  a  graduation 
ceremony  with  parents  in  attendance  and 
diplomas  given  otrt.  All  35  children  passed 
the  course 

A  phone  check  wtth  mothers  after  the  prc- 
gram  revealed  that  the  children  were  using 
what  they  had  learned  and  were  even  re- 
minding parents  of  safety  rtiles 

IlOMOaABI^      MKMTION      B-CATXCOST  :      CLUS 
MT.MMXAS    •0^.'4TE    TIMF    AMC    SWOST 

Fifty-etght  club  /oshioa  bewe^ 

The  amsbury  Ambulance  Associstlori  and 
the  Social  Worker  Contingency  Fund  were 
the  ber»efletarie«  of  a  "Sew  Yourself  Into 
.Sprint-'  fashion  show  sponsored  by  the  58 
Club  of  Simsbury  The  club  has  ■won  an  hon- 
orable mention  In  the  second  annual  Courant 
Club  of  the  Year  Awards  Contest 

T^e  project,  which  ■waj  a  creative  one  and 
one  -which  Involved  100  of  the  dub  members 
!n  various  capacities,  centered  around  3fi 
members  or  tbetr  davighters  who  made  and 
modeled  their  own  clothes  from  bathing  suits 
to  cocktail  gowns  for  the  show 

Fifty  women  baked  cakes  to  t>e  served  as 
dessert  the  nlgtit  of  the  show  and  the  re- 
maining cltib  members  bought  and  sold 
t;ckeU 

A  profit  of  $900  wa£  realized  and  dtstrtbated 
to  the  So<  lal  Worker's  Contingency  Fund 
which  provides  aid  to  beattta  and  welfare 
famiUes  m  the  town  of  Stmabury,  and  to  the 
Simsbury  Ambuiaaoe  Association  which  sup- 
plies free  ambulaoee  service  to  Simabury 
residents  and  which  Is  staffed  by  volunteers 
on  call  24  hours  each  day. 

&ta<to«ib«ry  hitttwy  f  oM 

"From  Settlement  to  Suburb'  by  Marjorle 
Qrant  McNulty.  a  readable,  compr^ienslve 
history  of  Glastonbury  was  financed  tn  part 
and  assembled  by  the  Woman's  Club  of  Glas- 
tonbury, 

By  discussing  tbe  project  with  various 
groups  within  the  town,  the  Club  found  that 
this  civic  effort  wot::.-!  truly  benefit  Glaston- 
bury, For  this  boolc,  the  Woman's  Oub  of 
Glastonbury  has  a-on  Honorable  Mention  In 
the  Courant  Club  of  the  Year  Awards  Con- 
test 

Members  of  the  organ.zatii'n  collated  pa^5. 
punched  and  Inserted  p:aj>t,c  binders  for  itxe 
book  Illustrations  and  the  cfvcr  design  were 
done  by  members  who  donated  their  tlnte  as 
professional    artiste    to    the    project. 

School  reeetvtd  Kelp 

Children  at  tht  Talcottvllle  !v:hoo]  have 
more  learning  and  play  equipment  as  a  result 
of  the  elTarls  of  the  Suburban  Women's  Cltib 
of  ■Vernon,   KlUngton   and  Tolland.  Inc 

This  organtBstlon  has  been  awarded  an 
RoBorable  Mention  m  the  second  anntrai 
Ootirant  Club  o*  the  Tear  Oocteet  for  th<"lr 
fund  raising  and  roltinteered  time  to  benefit 
the  Taloottnile  Scbool. 

In  Aagnst,  1P70,  the  project  chairman  of 
the  dub  -was  told  by  tbe  Jlisiitui  of  the 
TalcottvUJs    School    tor    mentally    retarded 
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chlidraii  that  due  to  a  n«w  wing  aiid  strlot 
budgeting,  xomhj  Itenu.  were  needed  for  the 
100  student*. 

Durtnc  tlie  dub  aaaaon,  the  organ  fa- 
'don's  newsletter  carried  a  llat  at  Items  tbat 
oiembers  could  donate  Uembers  donated 
plastic  frulta.  doll  clotblng.  toy  dlabes,  ice 
cream  sticks,  good  grooming  tools,  stencils 
and  slate  boards  In  addition  to  numerous 
otber  articles. 

Members  compiled  scrapbooks  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  at  Easter  gave  the  children  a  party. 

To  raise  funds  for  the  School,  a  "Clown 
Town"  Fair  was  held  In  May.  1D71.  FYom 
these  proceeds,  the  club  was  able  to  present 
a  oheck  to  the  school's  director  at  their  an- 
nual banquet 

In  adctttlOD  to  this  primary  project  to  help 
the  TaloottTlUe  School,  the  club  served  other 
youths  In  the  community  by  donattlng  to  the 
scholarship  funds  of  Big  Brother.  Vernon 
Hockey  Association  and  Indian  Valley  TMCA. 

Booklet  describes  to\cn 

The  LMCU6  of  Women  Voters  of  Parm- 
Ington  and  Avon  has  been  awarded  an  Hon- 
orable Mention  In  the  second  annual  Courant 
Club  of  the  Tear  Awards 

As  stated  by  Mrs.  W.  Bruce  Ashworth,  pres- 
ident of  the  League.  "It  Is  the  hope  of  the 
organization  that  the  booklet  will  aid  the 
citizen  In  becoming  more  Informed  abouit  his 
community  and  thereby  stimulate  his  in- 
terest In  town  aSatrs  " 

A  booklet  describing  Parmlngton's  govern - 
oient,  town  services,  voting  re^ilaitlons  and 
history  was  prepared  by  the  women  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  whole  town. 

In  October.  1970,  following  two  years  of 
studying  the  town  s  varlou.'i  specs,  editing 
the  nvaterlal  and  having  the  boolclet  pub- 
ILahed,  3500  copies  were  passed  out  by  League 
members.  Olrl  and  Boy  Scouts  and  members 
of   the  Parmlng^on  Junior  League 

Booklets  have  also  been  passed  ovit  In 
Farmlngton  schools  auid  are  given  to  each 
new  resident  via  the  town's  Welcome  Wagon. 

The  booklet  follows  In  the  League's  tra- 
dition of  providing  pamphlets  to  the  cltl- 
isens  to  better  help  them  know  their  com- 
munity 

COtjaANT    CXUB    AWASDS    HONOB    OtTTSTAKDINO 

Erroars 
WaUingford   Thrift  Shop 

A  Community  Thrift  Shop,  opened  and 
operated  by  the  Walilngford  Junior  Woman's 
Club  Inc.,  has  won  an  Honorable  Mention  in 
the  second  annual  Courant  Club  of  the  Year 
Awards. 

"Ye  Olde  Thrift  Shoppe  '  was  opened  to 
meet  a  community  need  for  low-priced 
clothing  and  household  articles  The  project 
started  with  •Oe  from  a  cake  .sale  and  a  $200 
loan,  repaid  Ln  one  month,  from  the  club 
treasury 

The  Junior  'Women  began  by  looking  Into 
rents,  advertising  for  donations.  Informing 
the  needy  and  by  painting  and  refvirblshlng 
a  run-down  ski  shop  with  help  from  hus- 
bands The  store's  sales  promotion  effort  was 
supplemented  by  signs  placed  in  the  VNA 
and  welfare  ofBces  as  well  as  the  local  day 
care  center. 

Prom  March  to  June,  "Ye  Olde  Thrift 
Shoppe"  provided  approximately  3,000  low 
Income  people  with  easy-to-aflord  clothing 
and  small  household  articles  Proceeds  from 
the  Shoppe  have  been  donated  to  the  Meri- 
den-Walllngford  Hospital  for  purchase  of 
medical  equipment. 

The  success  of  the  Thrift  Shoppe  is  partly 
based  on  the  degree  of  club  participation 
Over  BO  percent  of  the  members  have  worked 
in  the  store  Although  the  Thrift  Shoppe  la 
not  an  original  Idea  with  the  Walilngford 
Junior  Women's  Club,  originality  is  mani- 
fested In  unusually  creative  window  dis- 
plays. In  store  merchandise  arrangements 
and  a  30-day  stock  tumorer  policy. 

Any  Item  of  merchandise  which  Is  not  sold 
within  80  days  U  donated  to  Good  Will  In- 
dustries. Although  a  charitable  policy  it  also 
assures  ttoe  store's  customers  of  a  continuous 
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supply  of  fresh  merchandise,  explaining  why 
many  of  the  customers  come  back  again  and 
again 

Juniors   aid  HARC 

The  Hartford  Junior  Woman's  Club  en- 
thusiastically designated  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Rettarded  Children  I NARC  i .  as 
their  project  of  the  year  All  60  club  mem- 
bers donated  their  time  and  effort  to  the 
local  organization,  the  Hartford  Association 
of  Retarded  Children   (HARC),  as  well 

Through  the  club  Newsletter  and  the  press, 
the  Junior  Women  Informed  the  public  of 
activities  and  fund  raising  programs  they 
had  put  into  action,  they  mentioned  areas 
where  volunteers  and  monies  would  be  ap- 
preciated and  they  tried  to  encourage  g<.K>d 
le<;lslatlon  for  the  handicapped. 

Pund  raising  projects  included  a  potat.o 
sale,  potatoes  were  purchased  at  a  farm, 
scrubbed,  bagged  and  sold,  a  fashion  show 
and  the  women  provided  refreshments  for  a 
dance  to  benefit  HARC.  given  by  Hartford 
College  students. 

Because  the  surroundings  In  which  HARC 
functioned  were  lacking  many  uecessities,  the 
Hartford  Junior  Women  sijlleitfd  B<-ity 
Crocker  coufKjns  to  purcha.se  Items  for  the 
HARC  kitchen.  They  alst)  entered  into  a  Joint 
venture  with  the  Hartford  Women  s  Club  to 
take  HARC  for  their  Community  Improve- 
ment Project,  and  when  the  senior  women 
purchased  furniture,  the  Juniors  donated  a 
color  coordinated  wall  to  wall  carpet 

The  women  also  covered  huge  factory  win- 
dows with  creative,  decorative,  educational. 
Inserts  using  ribbon,  yarn,  glitter  and  pic- 
ture cut-outs  depicting  the  alphabet  and 
numerals. 

Windsor  Juniors'  FISH 

Windsor  Junior  Women  have  received  an 
honorable  mention  in  the  second  annual 
Courant  Club  Awards  of  the  Year  for  their 
efforts  In  organizing  and  supporting  a  pro- 
gram  to  benefit  all  people   In  Windsor 

PISH,  Prlends  in  Service  Here,  was  begun 
by  holding  a  fashion  show  and  a  dance  to 
ral.se  funds  for  the  project.  An  open  house 
was  held  to  inform  the  town  of  the  new  emer- 
gency services  being  offered  and  to  recruit 
volunteers  from  otber  organizations  in  town 

A  steering  committee  was  formed  with  two 
representatives  from  each  church  In  town, 
and  two  representatives  from  the  Windsor 
Juniors.  A  board  of  directors  was  elected  from 
this  committee,  nnonthly  meetings  were 
established,  by-laws  adopted.  Insurance  ob- 
tained, and  a  a4-hour  phone  service  was  es- 
tabll.shed  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Windsor  Police  Department. 

The  members  of  the  Windsor  Junior 
Women  s  Club  form  the  nucleus  of  volun- 
teers. Every  three  months,  a  schedul  Is  made 
of  all  volunteers  and  the  service  which  they 
can  provide.  There  are  volunteers  for  phone 
duty,  transportation,  babysitting,  preparation 
of  meals,  shopping  and  housecleantng.  A  log 
is  kept  of  all  calls  and  services  rendered  each 
day.  If  the  Club  Is  unable  to  assist  the  caller 
directly,  the  caller  is  referred  to  the  proper 
agency  for  his  particular  problem  A  volun- 
teer legal  advisor  is  also  at  the  Club's  disposal. 
PISH  receives  approximately  20  calls  a  month. 

The  procedure  followed  when  PISH  receives 
a  call  for  emergency  service  Is  as  follows  the 
phone  ofHcer  of  the  day  takes  the  caller's 
name,  address,  phone  number  and  specific 
need  requested,  she  then  refers  to  her  list  of 
volunteers  and  makes  all  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements in  assisting  the  caller. 

The  PISH  program  is  financed  by  the  Wind- 
sor Juniors.  Monetary  assistance  has  also  been 
received    from    various    church    groups    and 
from  Combustion  Elngineering,  Inc. 
Enfield  "Story  Hour" 

In  a  program  which  involved  two  teachers, 
a  local  dairy,  the  library,  husbands  and  33 
members  of  the  Enfield  Junior  Women's  Club, 
children  coming  from  economically  deprived 
areas  In  Enfield  were  provided  with  an  experi- 
ence of  warmth  and  Joy  at  a  "Story  Hour" 
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held  twice  weekly  for  two  hours  each  session 

The  project,  which  has  won  the  Enfield 
Juniors  an  honorable  mention  in  The  Cou- 
rant Club  Awards  Contest,  was  started  when 
Mrs.  Oeri  Oonzales,  senior  field  director  of 
the  Neighborhood  Center,  informed  the  Club 
of  the  great  need  for  a  program  for  pre- 
school aged  children.  The  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ter Is  a  sciclal  agency  located  in  the  down- 
town economically  depressed  area  of  Enfield 
Its  purpose  Is  to  offer  assistance  to  the  peo- 
ple right  there  In  their  own  neighborhood 

The  "Story  Hour"  became  a  reality  when 
two  teachers  organized  the  "curriculum."  and 
each  member  of  the  club  volunteered  for  a 
turn  as  teacher.  Members  donated  books, 
crayons,  scissors,  paper  and  other  supplies 
Hn.sbands  made  a  I'mg  low  table,  and  a  local 
dairy  agreed  to  donate  milk  for  snack  time. 
The  library  offered  the  use  of  library  books, 
films  and  audio  visual  equipment. 

Three  club  members  were  present  at  each 
"Story  Hour,"  and  time  was  Included  for 
playing,  story  reading,  coloring,  singing,  eat- 
ing and  cleaning  up  The  children  made 
special  projects  to  bring  home  planted  seeds, 
and  vLsited  a  fire  station  The  .sessions  were 
concliided  at  the  end  of  May  for  summer 
vacation,  but  the  Enfield  Juniors  have  con- 
tinued the  program  for  another  year  as  of 
September 

Plymouth   Youth  Club 

L&st  year  the  Junior  Woman's  Club  of 
TerryvUle  won  first  prize  for  Its  efforts  In 
establishing  the  Plymouth  Community  Boys 
and  Glrla  Club  and  this  year  the  Club  has 
won  an  honorable  mention  In  the  second  an- 
nual Courant  Club  Award  of  the  Year  by 
ensuring  that  the  club  would  function  as  a 
recreation  center  should 

The  Junior  Women  were  elected  as  rep- 
resentatives on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
■youth  Center  The  tioard  then  formed  a 
community  Improvement  ComniUtee  de- 
signed to  extend  recreation  faculties,  as 
swimming,  dancing  and  basket  weaving  were 
the  only  activities  available 

The  first  step  taken  was  a  public  meeting 
where  sub-committees  were  established  to 
work  on  boys  and  girls  activities  Letters  were 
sent  to  40  local  organizations  and  individuals 
asking  for  volunteer  service  and  support  of 
the  Club's  programs.  The  Junior  Women 
offered  to  reorganize  the  entire  club  oper- 
ation and  help  the  Center  financially. 

Classes  were  organized  and  began  In  April. 
They  Included  cooking,  arts  and  crafts,  cro- 
cheting, sewing  and  baton  Although  It  was 
dlfflcuU  to  get  male  volunteers  during  the 
week,  Saturdays  were  spent  in  sports  or  ac- 
tivities of  the  boys'  choice. 

As  a  result  of  the  program,  membership  at 
the  Center  increased  from  45  mostly  Inactive 
members  to  116  active  girls  and  Ixiys. 

The  Junior  Women  also  hired  a  director  to 
carry  out  a  succe.ssful  summer  program  of 
outdoor  cooking,  summer  sewing,  self-Im- 
provement, and  beauty  care  and  a  club  news- 
paper as  well  as  several  field  trips. 

Working  uHth  retarded 

"Our  projects  were  many  and  great,  but 
our  personal  satisfaction  was  even  greater,"  Is 
the  summary  given  to  the  project  of  the  Jun- 
ior Women's  Club  of  Berlin  who  worked  with 
the  mentally  retarded  and  handicapped  of 
all  ages. 

This  Is  the  second  year  the  Junior  Women 
have  received  an  honorable  mention  for  their 
project  of  the  year  In  the  first  annual  Club 
of  the  Year  Contest  sponsored  by  The  Cou- 
rant, they  won  the  award  for  their  efforts  In 
a  drug  education  program  for  Berlin. 

This  year,  enlisting  100  per  cent  club  par- 
ticipation In  their  many  projects  to  aid  both 
young  and  old  in  the  field  of  mentally  handi- 
capped or  retarded,  the  Junior  Women  of 
Berlin  engaged  speakers  on  local  and  state 
levels  to  financially  help  the  local  Day  Care 
center  for  mentally  retarded  youngsters. 
They  visited  regional  centers  and  the  Day 
Care  center  to  learn  all  phases  of  operation 
and  they  compiled  facts  about  retarded  and 
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handicapped  centers  and  sent  them  to  tbe 
M  Junior  Women's  Clube  in  OoniMOU-:ut 
urging  tbem  to  make  the  public  more  aware 
orf  the  retarded  cbUd.  encoura^B^  Umb  to 
participate  in  volunteer  aervloea.  ■toostary 
donattons.  rubella  vaectnes  and  leglalatlon 
benefitting  the  retarded  child. 

The  Jnnlor  Women  sponsored  Christmas 
and  birthday  parties  for  their  local  aaeoela- 
tlom  and  donated  monetary  glfta,  toys  and 
books  to  tbem  They  raised  additional  money 
to  ensnre  Berlin  children's  attendance  at 
the  special  Olympics  for  retarded  children. 

TTie  women  also  volnnteer  one  night  a 
week  thrtrughcrnt  the  summer  wtonths  to 
aid  the  young  ard  older  adults  hi  recrea- 
tional actJTitles  They  participate  fn  opera- 
tion Deep  Pitty e  cnlie-ting  cake  mixes  and 
friifitliigB  so  patients  at  Connectlmt  Valley 
Ho«p:taJ  may  bake  their  own  birthday  cakes, 
thus  giving  them  a  sense  ot  achtevement. 
They  have  also  adopted  ward  M  at  the  Hos- 
pital, visiting  them  once  a  month  and  enter- 
tatnlni?  them  with  Bingo,  Valentine  party, 
cards  or  Just  company  and  conversation,  and 
by  bringlnn;  them  to  Berlin  or  bowtinf,  fon- 
due demonstrations  and  parties 
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JEWISH  STTPPORT  FOR  PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 


HOH.  CHALMERS  P.  WTLIE 

OF     OHIO 

IN  THF  HOrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

itOHdap.  November  1.  1971 

Mr.  'WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  foIlo\i'ln« 
letter,  with  excerpts  of  a  letter  by  the 
Lubavltoher  rabbi.  Rabbi  Menachem 
Mendel  Schneerson.  was  received  in  my 
office  on  October  29  and  is  related  to  the 
upcoming  vole  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
191 ,  an  amendment  to  piermlt  oondenoui- 
inatianal  prayers  in  public  schools  and 
buildings. 

This  letter  was  forwarded  to  me  by 
Rabtd  J.  N.  Kranz  of  the  Labavitcher 
Center,  Oak  Park.  MictL 

Rabbi  Schneerson  points  out  the  need 
for  a  nandenominatioiiai  prayer  in  public 
schools.  He  also  addreasee  himsel/  to  tbe 
principle  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  the  need  for  safefraards.  I 
would  urge  all  Members  to  read  Rabbi 
Schneerson's  letter  prior  to  casting  their 
vote  on  November  8  on  tlus  ntal  issue: 

L^UBsvrrcfiKit  CKsrm, 
Oak  Park.  Mieb  .  October  10.1971. 
Honored  Congressman:  H  J  Res  101,  the 
amendment  eoooernlng  non-denomlnatlonal 
prayer  In  tbe  public  schools,  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
through  petition,  aiKl  will  c<:Mrae  before  the 
House  for  a  vote. 

We  respectfully  t>rtng  to  your  attention 
the  views  on  this  matter  of  Rabbi  Menachem 
M  Schneerson  (the  Lubavttchtr  Rabbi), 
world  Jewish  leader. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  N.  KmAMz, 

Rabbi. 
T    M.  KaoaM. 

Associate  Rabbi 

Excerpts   or   *   Lrmx  »t   rtn  LtTaavncRXB 
Rabbi.  Ruwi  IklKMACHEit  Men  do.  Scin«ma- 

sow 

On  the  contrary,  if  there  could  have  been 
any  change  at  all  (In  my  views) ,  It  was  to  re- 
inforce my  conviction  of  the  vital  need  that 
the  children  in  the  pribMe  schools  shonld  be 
allowed  to  befln  thetr  day  at  achool  with 
the  recitation  of  a  non-denomtnational 
prayer,  acknowledging  the  extotenee  of  a 
Creator  and  Master  of  the  Universe,  and  onr 


upon  Elm.  In  my  optnlac,  this 
aeknowladgniant  la  aioacdutelf  naeeaaary  in 
order  to  linpt—  upon  tism  mlnda  ot  our 
growlng-up  ganTaWgii  Uiat  tfaa  world  In 
wUcli  ttiey  tt««  la  not  a  JwBflf «,  wliara  brute 
ftiree,  euzmlng  aad  nnbrUUed  p«Hton  role 
aopresie,  but  that  it  haa  a  Maatar  Who  la 
not  an  abatnurttim,  1>at  a  paiauiial  O-d;  ttiat 
tbls  Supreme  Betng  takaa  a  "paraooal  Inter- 
est: in  the  affairs  of  aarh  and  mvxy  Indlvld- 
nal,  and  to  Him  everyone  Is  aoeountabie  for 
one's  daily  oondnet. 

Juvenile  ddlnqueney,  the  tvaglc  symptom 
of  the  dlaflluslonment.  insecurity  aad  eon- 
fuslon  of  tbe  young  generation,  bae  not 
a'bated;  rather  tbe  rererae  ta  tbe  caae.  Ob- 
TlotMfly,  it  te  hard  to  believe  that  the  poUce 
and  law -enforcing  agenclee  will  succeiBd  in 
deterring  dcllnqoency  and  crime,  nc*  to  men- 
tion completely  eliminating  them  at  Oie  roof, 
even  iX  there  were  enough  police  offloprs  to 
keep  an  eye  on  every  recalcitrant  chfld.  Be- 
sides, this  would  not  be  the  right  way  to 
remedy  the  slttnitlon.  The  lemedy  lies  tn  re- 
moving the  ca-use,  not  In  merely  treating  the 
symptom."!.  It  will  not  sufflce  to  tell  the  Juve- 
nile deltnqnent  that  crtme  does  not  pay,  and 
that  he  will  rventuaUy  land  In  JaU  (tf  he  Is 
not  smart  encru|^).  Hca-  ■will  he  be  particu- 
larly Impressed  tf  he  Is  admonished  that  law- 
breaking  is  an  offense  against  society.  It  is 
necessary  to  engrave  tipon  the  child's  mind 
the  idea  that  any  wrongdoing  is  an  ofTerise 
against  the  DiTltie  anthortty  and  order. 

At  first  glance  this  seems  to  be  ttie  essen- 
tial function  of  a  hoiise  of  prayer  and  of 
the  spiritual  leaders.  However,  anyone  who 
does  not  wieh  to  delude  litmaelf  about  the 
facts  of  house  ot  prajrer  attendance,  both  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  worshippers  and  the 
frequency  of  their  visits,  etc.,  etc.,  must  ad- 
mit that  shifting  tbe  reaponaibaity  to  the 
house  of  prayer  wUl  not  correct  the  situa- 
tion. Nor  can  we  wait  untn  the  house  of 
prayer  will  attain  its  Btting  place  in  our  ao- 
ctety,  and  In  tbe  tUe  of  our  youtli  in  par- 
ticular, for  the  young  generation  will  not 
wait   a-ith  its  growlng-up  process. 

Children  have  to  be  "trained"  from  their 
earliest  youth  to  be  eonstantiy  aware  a<  "tbe 
Eye  that  aeeth  and  tbe  Sar  that  bearetb  ". 
We  cannot  leave  ll  to  the  law-en/orci»^ 
agencies  to  be  the  k£epers  of  the  ethics  and 
morals  of  our  young  generation.  The  boy  or 
girl  who  has  embarked  npon  a  course  of  tru- 
ancy win  not  be  trrtlml dated  by  the  police- 
man, teacher  or  parent,  whom  he  or  she 
thinks  fair  game  to  "ontamart".  FurthemKire. 
tbe  craz  at  tbe  pioUlem  Ilea  la  the  suoceaa  or 
failure  of  bringing  up  the  cbUdren  to  an 
awareness  of  a  Supreme  Authority,  Wbo  Is 
not  only  to  be  feared,  but  aloo  loved.  'Under 
exlstir>g  conditions  in  tbls  country,  a  daily 
prayer  In  the  pnbUc  schools  is  for  a  rasf  ntim- 
ber  of  boys  and  girls  the  only  opportunity  of 
cultivating  snch  an  awareneas. 

On  tiie  otber  band,  aa  I  have  emphaalzed 
on  more  ttian  one  occasion,  only  a  ttrictlf 
noti-denominatiomai  prayer,  and  no  otber, 
should  be  introduoed  into  ttie  public  schools. 
Any  denomixLaUonal  prayer  or  religious  exer- 
cise in  the  public  schools  must  be  resolutlng 
opposed  on  various  grounds,  including  also 
the  fact  that  this  would  create  dlvlslvenesa 
and  ill-feeling  Likewise  must  BtMe  reading 
in  tbe  public  schools  be  retoUxxttiy  oppoaed 
for  varloas  reasons.  Including  ti»e  obvious 
reason  that  the  readiog  of  ICoran  and  the  New 
Testament  viU  arouae  diaseotlon  and  strife 
Moreover,  the  essential  objective  la  a  rallgious 
expression  that  would  cultivate  rev«-eaoe  and 
love  for  O-d,  and  thia  can  beat  be  aocom- 
pllshed  by  prayer,  while  Bible  reading  te  not 
so  Important  in  this  instance. 

1.  It  haa  been  arguad  that  tike  child  at- 
tending public  acbool  U  in  the  oategory  of 
a  "eapti'M",  since  hte  refnaaJ  to  paxticij>at« 
In  a  taayiu  would  "stlgmatlae"  bim.  His  par- 
tlclpatloD  would  therefore  be  lavolantary  and 
an  enoroachntent  on  his  Iraadoim. 

In  nry  opinion,  tbe  notion  of  "captivity"  as 
applied  In  this  case  should  lead  to  a  oonclu- 


slon  which  Is  quite  tbe  reverse,  tor  the  follow- 
ing reaaons: 

Tbe  child  attending  public  schoo'.  kriowt 
tbat  ills  attendance  Is  oompulaory,  because 
his  parenta  aad  tbe  ^vem.iient  oonsidcr  his 
education  of  the  utmost  Importance  To- 
gettter  with  tbls  oomes  tJ^e  recognition  that 
what  la  really  important  a.cl  essential  to  his 
education  !■  taken  care  of  in  the  school  Tbe 
dilidlE  instinctive  feeling  ar.d  Inference  from 
tills  is  thax  any  tiling  that  not  included  in 
tbe  acboo!  curriculum  le  <!  aeoondan-  im- 
portance 11.  indeed,  of  any  importanoe  at  all 
Hence,  if  religion  (prayer)  ).■:  excluded  from 
tbe  acbool,  tbe  child  would  :neT!t,ablty  regard 
It  in  tbe  same  category  as  an  extra  foreign 
tangua^.  or  danc mg.  or  music  iessona,  ahlch 
are  not  required  by  the  school  but  are  left 
to  tbe  parents'  free  cboloe  and  which  the 
cbiid.  not  lUogically.  considers  a  burden  or 
even  a  nulsanoe  In  other  vords,  the  pres- 
ent system  at  tbe  public  scboooi  education  is 
sucb  that  It  tmpresset  upon  the  papU  tbe 
belief  that  everyttilng  connected  with  reli- 
gion such  as  knowledge  of  O-d's  exlBtenoe, 
etc  ,  is  of  little  conaequenoe,  or  of  no  Im- 
portanoe witatever 

It  will  nettber  Interest  nor  ianpreas  tbe 
child  if  Ike  were  told  that  tbe  exeloslcm  of 
prayer  from  the  9cbr>ol  1ik  due  to  tbe  prlndpie 
of  the  separation  of  State  and  Cbmch.  or  to 
a  conatitutiotkal  techaicatlty.  Itieae  leasons 
or  erplanatlons.  even  If  they  be  actoaUy  con- 
veyed to  the  child  from  time  to  tlaae  will  not 
nearty  tmpreRs  him  as  mnch  as  ttie  pialr. 
fact  ttaelf,  which  reasserta  ttseif  each  aad 
every  day.  that  notbing  can  tie  very  impor- 
tant bo  htE  education  if  it  Is  not  Included  tn 
tbe  school  program  Such  a  attuation  can 
only  retnforoe  tbe  child's  attitude  ot  Indif- 
ference, or  even  disdain,  to  any  ivligioue 
beliefs. 

Tbe  aliove  Wi«Mald  be  true  even  in  ttie  caae 
of  a  child  who  comas  fratn  a  rebglavE  bome 
and  background  How  much  toarc  so  In  tbe 
ease  of  children  whose  parents  and  hrics 
are  not  permeated  witb  tbe  religtous  sptrtt, 
or  where  rellgton  is  something  wtalch  is  prac- 
ticed once  a  week  on  tbe  day  of  rest,  or 
only  on  holidays  and  special  ooeasloBs.  This. 
after  all,  is  the  kind  of  home  frotn  wtat<di 
tbe  vast  majority  of  the  pnbbc  acbool  ciiil- 
dren  oome.  InaeaaiKh  as  tbe  truly  reitgioas 
parents  make  every  sacrifloe  In  order  to  pro- 
vide ttwlr  children  with  ttie  re-llglons  edtica- 
tlon  and  environment  of  a  parochial  scbool. 

2.  Tt>  oppoae  Bon-denotnlnaClanai  prayer 
"on  oonstitutlana]  grounds"  la.  In  my  opin- 
ion, altogetber  a  misunderstanding  or  mts- 
repreaentatioa  of  tbe  problean 

T^ie  lasve  Is:  Wbetber  a  non-denomina- 
tional prayer  wherewfth  to  tnaognrate  tbe 
sehooi  day  Is,  or  is  not,  tn  tbe  bast  interests 
of  tbe  ctalMren  If  tbe  answer  U  "yes",  tben 
obviously  It  Should  be  made  ooaatitottmal. 
for  there  ean  toe  no  dUTerence  of  optnloo  as 
to  tbe  fact  that  tbe  Constltutian  baa  been 
created  to  serve  tbe  people   Bot  vice  versa 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  add  here  tbat  the 
approach  that  the  ConetltutlOB  of  the  VJSJi 
must  no>t  be  touched  or  nmmtMl  ander  asrry 
circntnstuioes.  is  in  itself  a  Oagraat  violation 
of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  tbe  Oonstltution. 
which  has  Its  own  built-in  machtnery  for 
future  antendments  that  may  be  required  in 
the  public  interest:  machinery  whicb  has 
been  used  In  tbe  past  to  iDoorporate  into  tbe 
Constitution  a  numtxr  of  amtiiidii tenta 

3  It  Is  argued  tbat  tbe  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State  Is  the  only  safe- 
guard for  fi'eedMii  of  reltgloa.  equal  rights 
for  mlnorttlee,  etc. 

Without  going  Into  the  question  wbetber 
there  actually  sxtts  a  strict  separation  be- 
tween 8tat«  and  Otaur^  in  tbis  eountry  (for 
there  are  vndenlable  facta  to  the  oontrary, 
e.g.  the  tnstltutlOB  c€  Chaplaincy  la  tbe 
armed  forces:  the  opening  of  nnngiiai  wtth 
a  prayer  tbe  asotto  **Ib  O-d  we  trost**  on 
AaMflcaa  eurrancy,  tttm  «ai|ibasls  on  Dtvlne 
Provldanoa  in  tbe  OaeUaatlos  of  Indepaiid- 
enoe;  ate.,  etc.),  I  aatamlt  tbat  tbe  validity 
of  tbe  arguoienx  la  ccoitiavent  upon  tbe  ques- 
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tlon  wbo  U  behind  this  prlnetple.  and  how  U 
It  to  be  Ln.t«rpr«t«d  and  affiled?  Suffice  tt  to 
clt«  an  UIuatratloQ  from  Uie  reprMAmAtlve 
States  now  to  existence.  In  one  of  wbloh  the 
said  principle  Is  In  {ull  operational  foree. 
while  In  the  other  It  la  not.  In  the  flrat,  as 
the  dally  press  reports,  there  is  a  calculated 
war  on  religion  and  religious  practices, 
with  the  suppression  of  all  religious  freedom. 
eic.  Incidentally  4 and  perhaps  It  Is  quite 
relevant  to  our  discussion ) ,  It  all  started 
there  with  a  baa  on  religious  instruction  to 
young  children.  In  other  countrlea,  for  exam- 
ple England,  there  la  no  separation  of  Church 
and  atate,  there  Is  religious  Instruction  In 
the  publlo  schools,  yet  you  find  there  com- 
plete religious  freedom  for  all  religious  de- 
nominations. 

4.  Some  argue  fiirther  that  the  principle 
of  separation  of  State  and  Church  must  be 
maintained  at  all  oosts.  In  order  to  prevent 
a  resurgence  of  religious  persecution  so  prev- 
alent in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  an  estab- 
lished state-religion  denied  equal  or  any. 
rights  to  other  religions,  etc. 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  should  be 
quite  obvlotis.  By  way  of  Illustration :  Sup- 
I>aae  a  person  was  111  at  one  time  and  doctors 
prescribed  certain  medication  and  treatment. 
Suppose  that  yean  later  the  same  person  be- 
came Ul  again,  but  with  an  entirely  difTerent, 
in  fact  quite  contrary,  malady.  Would  It  b« 
reasonable  to  recommend  the  same  medica- 
tion and  treatment  as  fornxerly? 

In  Medieval  times  the  world  suffered  from 
an  "excess"  of  religious  zeal  and  intolerance. 
In  our  day  the  world  is  suffering  from  an  ex- 
ce.salve  indifference  to  religion,  or  even  from 
a  growing  materialism  and  atheism.  Even 
where  religion  Is  practiced.  It  often  lacks 
depth  and  Inspiration.  (The  subject  Is  too 
painful  to  discuss  In  detail).  Thus.  If  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State  was  necessary.  !t 
Is  not  at  all  the  answer  to  the  problems  of 
our  contemporary  youth.  Besides,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  principle  is  not  at  stake  here. 
and  the  introduction  of  a  non -denomina- 
tional prayer  In  the  public  school  will  not 
endanger  It  In  the  least  Moreover  a  special 
clause  to  this  effect  can  be  Included  In  the 
amendment. 

5.  It  has  also  been  argrued  that  If  a  non- 
denomlnatlonal  prayer  were  f>ermltted  and 
left  to  the  discretion  of  every  school  board  In 
the  country,  this  practice  would  lead  to 
abuse. 

I  do  not  consider  this  a  valid  argument. 
Firstly,  we  are  talking  here  about  a  strictly 
non-denominational  prayer,  and  agreement 
should  not  be  difficult  on  this  point.  Nor 
could  there  be  room  for  any  undercover 
abuse,  since  prayer  would  be  recited  openly 
in  the  school  Besides,  a  proviso  could  be 
made  which  would  require  the  unanimous 
approval  by  tbe  representatives  of  religious 
denominations  before  the  particular  non- 
denomlnatlonal  prayer  is  Introduced  Into  the 
school.  Moreover,  there  Is  no  need  to  com- 
pose new  non-denomlnatlonal  prayers,  as 
there  are  already  such. 

6.  The  argunaent  that  a  short  non-denoml- 
natlotuU  prayer  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
child  recltln(i:  It.  could  not  be  considered  as 
a  serious  argument  by  anyone  who  has 
knowledge  or  experience  In  child  education. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  prayer  will 
be  recited  in  the  scho<jl  and  classroom,  and 
day  after  day.  will  Inevitably  become  an 
Integral  part  of  the  child's  thinking  and  Is 
bound  to  be  a  factor  which  could  be  further 
cultivated  to  the  child's  advantage  in  terms 
of  spiritual    and   psychological   development. 

Summarizing  the  above-said,  my  stand- 
point Indicates  the  following  course: 

(a)  Ail  efforts,  petitions,  etc  ,  should  be 
brought  to  bear  towards  the  introduction  of 
a  constitutional  amendnoent  which  would 
permit  the  recitation  of  a  strictly  non-de- 
nominational  prayer  in  all  public  schools. 

ibi  At  the  sanxe  time  It  should  be  clearly 
emphasized  that  any  other  kind  of  prayer  or 
religious  exercise  including  Bible  reading,  Is 
not  desirable   In   the  public  schools   because 


of  the  friction  and  dlvislvenesa  which  such  a 
practice  would  inevitably  entail.  It  would 
surely  be  detrimental  to  Introduce  an  amend- 
ment which  would  do  Just  that. 

(c)  I  am  gratified  to  see  that  there  are 
repiresentatlves  In  Congress  who  expressed 
their  support  for  an  amendment  that  would 
p»ermlt  a  non-denomlnatlonal  prayer  In  the 
public  schools,  while  opposing  sectarian 
prayer  and  Bible  reading 

(d)  The  whole  controversy  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  a  non-denomlnatlonal 
prayer  Is  of  little,  if  any  consequence  to  the 
problem  Itself,  The  crucial  problem  Is  how 
to  build  the  ethical  and  mioral  fibre  of  the 
young  generation  which  Is  educated  in  the 
public  school  system:  Is  the  American  child 
to  grow  up  under  an  educational  system 
which  excludes  all  mention  of  the  Divine 
Name,  so  that  he  (or  she)  will  inevitably 
regard  the  world  around  him  (or  her)  as  a 
O-diess  Jungle;  or  Is  he  (or  she)  to  be  en- 
couraged to  think  that  there  Is  a  Supreme 
Being,  the  Creator  and  Master  of  the  World. 
Who  ordains  Justice  and  liberty  for  all.  and 
Who  Is  the  source  of  true  blessing 

Certainly  a  non-denomlnatlonal  prayer  in 
the  public  schools  will  not,  in  Itself,  pro- 
vide an  adequate  basis  for  the  right  and  com- 
plete world-outlook,  but  It  Is  an  Indispensa- 
ble first  step  In  this  direction,  considering 
the  state  of  our  society  as  It  is  at  present, 
and  as  it  Is  likely  to  remain  for  riulte  a  long 
time.  liLsofar  as  It  can  be  Judged  from  the 
prevailing  coudltlon.s  and  factors. 


RENT    PROVISIONS    HELD    UNCON- 
STITTJTION.VL 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1,  1971 

Mr  FAUNTROY.  Mr  Speaker,  tlie 
Ilou-^e  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  approved  H  R.  11341,  as 
amended,  the  District  of  Columbia  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1971.  The  bill,  as  approved, 
contains  a  provision  authorizing  the 
Mayor  to  pay  welfare  payments  directly 
to  the  landlord  when  a  welfare  recipient 
fails  to  pay  rent.  I  was  deeply  concerned 
about  the  possible  constitutional  prob- 
lem.s  raised  by  this  provision.  I  a-sked  the 
highly  respected  law  firm  of  Covington  & 
Burling  to  research  and  anal.vze  this 
question  for  me  The  have  concluded  that 
"there  Is  a  substantial  likelihood  that 
[such  a  provision!  would  be  held  uncon- 
stitutional." I  should  point  out  that  Cov- 
ington b  BurlinR's  analysis  was  of  an 
earlier  version  of  the  provision.  In  my 
judgment,  the  basic  argument  advanced 
by  the  firm  would  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  provision  ultimately  approved  by 
the  committee  Because  this  item  i.s  likely 
to  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  revenue  bill  next 
week,  I  would  like  to  share  this  excellent 
legal  memorandum  with  my  colleagues: 

Covington  &  Btmi-mc. 
Washington,  DC,  October  6,  1971. 
Hon    Walteb  FAUMTRor. 
Delegate   for   the   District   of  Columbia.    U.S. 

House    of    Representatives,    Washington, 

DC 
Dear  Dblbcatk  Paontrot.  You  have  re- 
quested our  opinion  as  to  the  validity  under 
the  United  States  Constitution  of  a  proposed 
rider  to  the  pending  DLstrlct  of  Columbia 
appropriations  bill  that  U  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  Is  our  understanding  that,  while  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  rider   hove   not   yet 


been  drafted,  it  would  provide,  in  effect,  that 
whenever  a  person  who  Is  receiving  public 
welfare  payments  la  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia defaults  on  a  monthly  rental  payment 
( regardless  of  the  reason ) ,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Welfare  Department,  upon  notifi- 
cation of  the  default,  must  thereafter  de- 
duct monthly  rental  payments  from  the 
welfare  recipient's  check  and  pay  them  di- 
rectly to  the  welfare  recipient's  landlord. 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  rider,  a£  stated 
in  the  momorandum  which  you  sent  us,  i3 
to 

"Reduce  vandalism  of  public  and  private 
rental  property  and  foreclose  the  Incentive 
to  rent  sti^kes  by  persons  on  public  assist- 
ance and  relieve  the  government  of  dual 
payments  where  the  recipient  of  aid  is  In 
public  housing." 

We  have  concluded  that,  If  a  rider  con- 
taining such  provisions  were  enacted  and 
subjected  to  a  challenge  in  court,  there  is  a 
very  substantial  likelihood  that  it  would  be 
held  unconstitutional.  In  our  opinion,  the 
proptjsed  rider  would  be  vulnerable  to  con- 
stitutional attack  on  either  of  the  following 
grounds: 

(a)  It  deprives  the  affected  welfare  recipi- 
ents of  property  without  the  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  in  violation  of  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution; and 

(b)  It  denies  to  Dl.;trlct  of  Columbia  wel- 
fare recipients  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  In  violation  of  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  view  of  your  need  for  prompt  advice,  we 
state  below  the  reasons  that  lead  us  to  these 
conclusions  in  rather  summary  fashion  We 
would  be  glad  to  expand  the  analysis  at  a 
later  date.  If  you  should  so  desire. 

I.  THS  CONSTITtmONAI.rrY  or  THX  PROPOSED 
RtOER  I.s  SUBJECT  TO  SERIOl'S  QUESTION  ON 
DVE   PRfiCTS.S   GROUNDS 

The  due  prooe.>?fi  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution, 
which  operates  as  a  constraint  upon  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government  ( Including 
Congres-s'  power  to  legislate  for  the  District 
of  Columbia).  Btatee  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  prof>crty  without 
due  pri>cess  of  law.  In  Sniadach  v  Family 
Finance  Corp.  395  US.  337  (1969).  the 
.Supreme  Court  held  Invalid,  under  the  sub- 
RtAntlally  Identical  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  applicable  to  the 
states,  a  Wisconsin  statute  that  required  an 
employer  to  hold  back  or  "freeze  "  a  part  of 
his  employee's  wages  whenever  an  alleged 
creditor  served  the  employer  wUh  a  summons 
and  complaint  alleging  tbat  the  employee  was 
Indebted  to  the  alleged  creditor  This 
pre-judgment  garnishment  procedure  was 
described  by  the  Court  In  Sniadach  as 
follows: 

"What  happens  In  Wisconsin  Is  that  the 
rlerk  of  the  court  Issues  the  stimmons  at  the 
request  of  the  credlKir's  lawyer:  and  It  Is 
the  latter  who  by  serving  the  garnishee  sets 
In  motion  the  machinery  whereby  the  wages 
are  frozen  They  may.  It  is  tnie.  be  unfrozen 
if  the  trial  of  the  main  suit  Is  ever  had  and 
the  wage  earner  wins  on  the  merits  But  In 
the  interim  the  wage  earner  Is  deprived  of 
his  enjoyment  of  earjied  wn^res  without  any 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  tender  any 
defense  he  may  have,  whether  it  be  fraud 
or  otherwise"  Id.  at  338  339 

The  Court,  pointing  out  that  wages  are  "a 
specialized  type  of  property  presenting  dis- 
tinct problems  In  our  economic  system.  "  held 
that  because  the  Wisconsin  statute  failed  to 
provide  the  employee  with  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  prior  hearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  his  IMblllty  to  the  alleged  creditor,  it 
violated  "the  fundamental  principles  of  due 
process   "  Id    at  340.  343 

We  believe  that  the  requirement  In  the 
proposed  rider  that  the  DC  Welfare  Depart- 
ment must  deduct  rental  paymenu  from  the 
check  of  any  welfare  recipient  who  is  alleg- 
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ediy  In  default  In  his  rental  payments  and 
remit  them  to  the  landlord  would  be  held 
violative  of  the  due  process  clause  for  rea- 
sons altogether  comparable  to  those  stated 
by  the  Court  In  holding  the  Wisconsin  gar- 
nishment statute  unconstitutional. 

In  the  first  place,  It  Is  clear  that  the  wel- 
fare recipient's  entitlement  to  benefits  le 
■property"  protected  by  the  due  process 
clause.  That  proposition  Is  well  established. 
The  requirements  of  procedural  due  process 
are  no  less  applicable  In  cases  involving  al- 
leged deprivation  of  governmental  "beneflte" 
<  han  they  are  in  cases  involving  alleged  de- 
privation of  wages  or  other  more  traditional 
forms  of  property  As  the  Supreme  Court 
pointed  out  In  Goldberg  v.  Kelly,  387  US  254, 
261   363   (1970)  : 

"Appellant  does  not  contend  that  proce- 
dural due  process  is  not  applicable  to  the 
termination  of  welfare  benefits  Such  benefits 
are  a  matter  of  statutory  entitlement  for 
persons  qualified  to  receive  them.  Their  ter- 
mination Involved  state  action  that  adjudi- 
cates important  rights  TTie  constitutional 
challenge  cannot  be  an.swered  by  an  argu- 
ment that  public  assistance  benefits  are  a 
■privilege'  and  not  a  'right  ■  Shaptro  v. 
Thompson,  3»4  US  618.  627  n  6  (  1969  1  Rele- 
vant constitutional  restraints  apply  sls  much 
to  the  withdrawal  of  public  assistance  bene- 
fits as  to  disqualification  for  unemployment 
compensation,  Sherbert  v  Verner.  374  U.S. 
398  (1963>:  or  to  denial  of  a  tax  exemption. 
Speiser  v  Randall.  357  US  513  (19581;  or  to 
dusoharge  from  public  employment.  Stochou-- 
er  V.  Board  of  Higher  Education,  360  U.S.  551 
(1966)." 

Indeed,  as  we  point  out  below,  the  very 
principle  of  the  Sniadach  decision  was  applied 
In  Goldberg  to  Invalidate  the  termination, 
without  a  hearing,  of  welfare  benefits 

We  can  anticipate  only  one  argument  of 
any  substance  for  dLstlnguishing  the  pro- 
posed appropriations  bill  rider  from  Wiscon- 
sin's garnlshmen'.  statute  It  could  be  argued 
that  the  Impact  on  welfare  recipients  of  the 
procedure  contemplated  by  the  rider  would 
be  leas  drastic  than  the  impact  of  the  gar- 
nishment statute  on  employees  because  the 
Wisconsin  statute  requires  a  significant  re- 
duction, pending  trial,  of  the  Income  from 
which  an  employee  must  pay  ail  his  living 
expeixses.  including  housing,  whereas  the 
proposed  rider  would  only  partially  reduce 
the  welfare  recipient's  Income  and  would  at 
the  same  time  eliminate  housing  as  one  of 
the  expenses  he  would  have  to  pay  out  of  his 
Income. 

On  anjvlysls  however  wp  do  not  believe 
that  this  argument  would  be  found  per- 
suasive. It  Is  now  well  established  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  both  under  the  case 
law  and  the  District  ol  Columbia  Housing 
Regulations,  that  If  the  landlord  has  failed 
to  maintain  a  housing  unit  In  compliance 
■wltli  the  minimum  standard's  required  by 
the  Housing  Regulations,  the  tenant  may 
not  be  legally  obligated  to  pay  him  all,  or 
even  any,  of  the  rent  otherwise  due  for  the 
period  during  which  such  violations  of  the 
Housing  Code  existed,  depending  on  the  na- 
ture and  number  of  '.he  violations  in  ques- 
tion. Brown  v.  Southall  Realty  Co..  237  A.2d 
834  (D.CC.A  1968).  Jaiins  v  Ftrst  National 
Realty  Corp..  428  F.2d  1071  (DC.  Clr.  1970), 
cerf.  denied.  400  U.S.  926  (1970);  HousUig 
Regulations  of  the  District  o  f  Columbia, 
i  2902.  Thus,  a  tenant  living  In  housing 
which  his  landlord  has  lalled  to  maintain  in 
accordance  wrlth  the  Housing  Regulations 
may  withhold  his  rent  and  when  he  is  sued 
for  nonpayment  the  court  must  decide,  after 
receiving  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Housing  Code  violations  In  question,  how 
much.  If  any,  of  the  rent  the  landlord  Is  en- 
titled to  recover.  Javins  v.  First  National 
Realty  Corp.,  tupra  at  1083-1088.  The  land- 
lord therefore  has  nothing  more  than  the 
putative  creditor  In  the  Sniadach  case,  a 
chose  In  action  by  which  he  may  be  able  to 
compel  payment  through  the  judicial  process 
of  the  rent  purportedly  due  him. 


The  proposed  rider  would  deprive  the  wel- 
fare recipient  of  the  only  realistic  means  be 
has  to  bring  before  a  court  of  law  the  ques- 
tion of  his  landlord's  legal  obligation  to 
make  repairs  and  the  question  of  how  much 
rent,  under  the  circumstances,  he  Is  legally 
required  to  pay.  Since  the  landlord  would  be 
receiving  rent  from  the  Welfare  Department, 
he  would  have  no  such  reason  to  sue  the 
tenant  and  considerably  less  incentive  to 
abate  any  existing  Housing  Code  violations. 
TTie  rider  would  thus  shift  the  burden  to  the 
tenant  to  bring  an  affirmative  action  against 
the  landlord  to  recover  all  or  a  part  of  the 
rent  paid.  In  our  view,  the  courts  would  rec- 
ognize that  Indigent  welfare  tenants  would 
rarely  be  able  to  bring  aflSrmatlve  actions 
against  their  landlords  for  back  rent, 
especially  In  view  of  the  regulations  that  In 
most  cases  F>rohlblt  legal  services  attorneys 
from  representing  clients  in  affirmative  suits 
for  damages. 

In  this  regard,  we  note  that  in  his  concur- 
ring opinion  In  the  Sniadach  case  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  said  that  in  his  view  the  precise 
"property"  of  which  the  employee  was  de- 
prived without  hearing  was  the  use  of  the 
withheld  part  of  his  wages  between  the  time 
of  the  garnishment  and  the  time  of  Judgment 
on  the  creditor's  claim.  395  U.S.  at  342.  Since 
the  proposed  rider  to  the  DC.  appropriations 
bill  would  place  upon  the  welfare  tenant  the 
burden  of  bringing  before  the  courts  the 
question  whether  he  In  fact  owes  the  rent 
paid,  he  stands  realistically  not  only  to  lose 
the  use  of  his  rent  money  pending  a  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  he  or  the  landlord  Is 
entitled  to  It,  but  to  lose  the  money  forever. 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  depriva- 
tion under  the  proposed  rider  to  the  D.C. 
appropriations  bill  Is  even  more  severe  than 
the  deprivation  under  the  Wisconsin  garnish- 
ment statute,  which  at  least  left  the  burden 
of  bringing  the  action  for  money  owed  on 
the  alleged  creditor,  thus  ensuring  that  he 
could  not  recover  from  the  employee  unless 
ttiere  had  been  a  trial  on  the  merits  of  his 
claim. 

In  addition,  we  would  {>olnt  out  that  by 
withholding  their  rent,  welfare  tenants  are 
able  to  use  the  rental  money  to  make  emer- 
gency repairs  which  the  landlord  has  failed 
to  make.  Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
rider,  the  tenant  wotUd  be  unable  to  use  his 
housing  allotment  to  make  even  the  most 
fundaunental  repairs  necessary  to  keep  his 
dwelling  unit  In  habitable  condition  or.  for 
that  matter,  to  use  the  money  for  any  other 
emergency  needs  which  he  might  have.  Thus. 
even  the  temporary  loss  of  rent  allotments 
might  have  at  least  as  severe  an  impact  on 
the  welfare  tenant  as  the  Impact  of  the 
Wisconsin  garnishment  statute  on  the  em- 
ployee In  Sniadach. 

We  recognize  that  the  Court  placed  some 
emphasis  in  Sniadach  on  the  "specialized  " 
nature  of  W'uges.  Cases  decided  since  Snia- 
dach, however,  both  by  the  lower  courts  and 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  indicate  that  the 
rationale  of  Sniadach  will  be  applied  to  situ- 
ations Involving  deprivations  of  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  property  rights,  even  though 
the  impact  on  the  deprived  party  may  not  be 
as  drastic  as  the  Impact  which  prejudgment 
garnishment  of  wages  may  have  on  an  em- 
ployee See,  e.g.,  Hall  v.  Garson.  430  F.3d  430 
(5th  Clr.  1970)  (landlord's  peremptory  seizure 
of  a  television  set  under  a  statutory  land- 
lord's lien);  KHm  v.  ^onea,  316  F.  Supp  109 
(N.D.  Cal.  1970)  (Innkeeper's  seizure  of  per- 
sonal belongings  under  statutory  Inn- 
keeper's Hen)  :  Laprease  v.  Raymours  Fur- 
niture Co.,  316  F.  Supp.  718   (N.D.N.Y.   1970) 

(conditional  vendor's  aelzure  of  furniture); 
Larson  v.  Fetherston,  173  N.W.3d  30  (Wis. 
Sup.  Ct.  I9fl9)  (gamlahment  of  bank  ac- 
counts) :  ttihans  v.  Municipal  Court,  87  Cal. 
Rptr.  17  (Cal.  App.  1970)  (landlord's  prejudg- 
ment poeseeslon  of  premises  If  tenant  Is  in- 
solvent or  lacks  sufficient  property  to  satisfy 
landlord's  claim  for  damages);  contra, 
Fuentes  v    Faircloth,  317  F.  Supp    964   {8.V. 


Fla  1970)  (conditional  vendor's  seizure  of 
fumlttire) ,  prob.  iurU.  noted,  401  VB.  906 
(1971).  See  alao  Note,  Some  Implications  of 
Sniadach,  70  Colum.  L.  Bev.  942,  949  (1970). 
In  Hall  V  Garson.  supra  at  441,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  pointed  out 
that: 

"[Tlhe  same  kind  of  deep  personal  hard- 
ship can  result  from  the  seizure  of  personal 
and  household  goods  as  resulted  from  the 
garnishment  of  wages  under  the  Wisconsin 
statute  In  Sniadach." 

The  only  post-Sniadaoh  case  of  which  we 
are  aware  In  which  a  court  has  considered 
the  question  whether  a  tenant  who  has  with- 
held rental  payments  may  tx  required  "to 
pay  rent  to  the  landlord  prior  to  trial  on  the 
question  of  his  legal  obligation  to  pay  such 
rent  Is  an  unreported  decision  by  the  United 
St-ates  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  !n  Winston  v.  S^apjro,  Case 
No.  24.503  (DC  Cir.  Aug  6,  1970).  The  ques- 
tion was  before  the  court  on  a  motion  to  stay 
lower  court  orders  which  required  "the  pay- 
ment of  prejudgment  rent  directly  to  the 
landlord  provided  the  landlord  files  an  ap- 
propriate bond  with  the  Clerk."  Id  at  2.  While 
declining  to  decide  the  issue  on  a  motion 
for  a  stay,  the  Court  nevertheless  noted  that: 
"This  provision  In  the  orders  raises  con- 
stitutional questions  under  Sniadach  v. 
Family  Finance  Corp  .  395  U.S.  337  (1969)." 
Id. 

The  Shapiro  case  was  subsequently  settled 
before  it  reached  the  Court  of  Api>eals  on  the 
merits.  However,  we  understand  that  the 
same  issue  Is  raised  In  another  case  now 
pending  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  See 
Blanks  V  Fouler.  Case  Nc.  24.648.  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  In  any  event,  we  would 
point  out  that  If  the  provisions  of  the  lower 
court  orders  in  the  Winston  case  raise  con- 
stitutional questions  under  Srtiadach  then 
It  follows  a  fortiori  that  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  rider  do  also  The  lower  court  orders 
in  Winston  required  rental  payments  to  the 
landlord  for  a  specifically  limited  period, 
namely,  until  the  pending  trial  on  the  issue 
of  the  landlord's  right  to  such  payments  had 
been  completed  Tlie  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed nder,  however,  are  completely  open- 
ended,  requiring  rental  paymenM  to  the  land- 
lord that  not  only  are  not  limited  to  a  period 
prior  to  a  trial  on  the  merits  of  the  tenant's 
Justification  for  nonpayment  but  that,  as  we 
have  said,  probably  would  have  the  effect  of 
en.surlng  that  such  a  trial  would  never  take 
place 

Two  Supreme  Court  decisions  subsequent 
to  Sniadach  likewise  suggest  that  the  ration- 
ale of  that  decision  is  not  confined  to  situa- 
tions involving  a  prehearing  deprivation  of 
"traditional"  or  "specialized"  propertv  such 
as  wages.  In  Goldberg  v.  Kelly,  397  u's.  254. 
255  ( 1970) ,  the  Court  was  presented  with  the 
question  "whether  a  State  that  terminates 
public  assistance  payments  to  a  particular 
recipient  without  affording  him  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  evidentiary  hearing  prior  to 
termination  denies  the  recipient  procedural 
due  process  In  violation  of  the  Due  Process 
Clause  .  .  ■  The  Court  answered  the  ques- 
tion In  the  affirmative,  citing  Snmdach  in 
support  of  Its  decision: 

.  .  lW]e  agree  with  the  District  Court 
that  when  welfare  is  discontinued,  only  a 
pre-termlnatlon  evidentiary  hearing  pro- 
vides the  recipient  with  procedural  due  proc- 
ess Cf.  Sniadach  v.  Family  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. 395  U.S    337  (1968)"  Id.  at  364. 

Similarly.  In  Bell  v.  Burton.  403  US  635 
( 1971 ) ,  the  Court  was  faced  with  a  due  proc- 
ess challenge  to  the  provisions  of  Georgia's 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  ReeponslbUlty  Act 
which  required  that  the  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration and  driver's  license  erf  an  uninsured 
motorist  Involved  In  an  accident  shall  be 
suspended  unless  be  poetc  aeetirlty  to  cover 
the  amount  of  damagee  claimed  by  ag- 
grieved parties  in  required  reports  of  the 
accident.  The  Court  held  that   •'before  the 
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state  m«y  deprlir*  p«UUooer  of  his  drlrer's 
iiceoae  and  veblcla  reclstratlon  It  must  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  Ukt  determination  of  the 
question  wbetber  there  la  a  reaaooable  poaal- 
blllt;  of  a  judgment  bein«  rendered  asalnat 
him  as  a  result  of  the  accident."  Id  at  542.  In 
so  holding,  the  Court  amphaalzed  that  a  per- 
son's right  to  a  driver's  license  Is  the  kind  of 
property  right  of  which  a  person  may  not  be 
deprived  without  a  hearing,  in  accordance 
with   the   principles   set   forth   In   Sniadach, 

.  .  Once  licenses  are  Issued,  as  In  peti- 
tioner's case,  their  continued  possession  may 
become  essential  in  the  pursuit  of  a  liveli- 
hood. Suq>enslon  of  Issued  licenses  thus  In- 
volTes  state  action  that  adjudicates  Impor- 
tant Interests  of  the  licensees  In  such  cases 
the  UcffixaeB  are  not  to  be  taken  away  with- 
out that  procedural  due  process  required  by 
the  Pourteenth  Amendment.  Sniadach  v. 
Familg  Financi^  Corp..  395  OS.  337  (1969). 
Goldberg  v.  Kelly.  397  U^  254  (1970).  This 
is  but  an  amplication  of  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  relevant  constltutioual  restralnt<> 
limit  state  power  to  terminate  an  entitle- 
ment whether  the  enutlement  Is  denomi- 
nated a  "rlghf  or  a  "privilege  '  " 

.  .  (Ijt  Ls  fundamental  that  except  In 
emergency  situatloixs  (and  this  U  not  onei 
due  process  requires  that  when  a  State  seeki 
to  terminate  an  Interest  iuch  as  that  litre  in- 
volved. It  must  afford  nctlce  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  appropriate  to  the  nature 
of  the  case'  l>efore  thf  termination  becomes 
effective,  fftid  Opp  Cotton  Mills.  Inc.  v 
Administrator.  312  US  at  152  156  (IMl), 
Sniadach  v  Family  Finance  Corp  .  supra. 
Goldberg  v.  Kelly,  supra.  WLtconsm  v  Con- 
stantineau.  400  US  433  (1371).'  Id  at  539. 
542 

It  would  appear  to  follow  that  a  procedure 
which  requires  .-ental  paymenLs  to  be  de- 
ducted from  a  we:.'are  recipient's  check  and 
to  be  paid  directly  to  his  landlord,  Mliliout 
providing  any  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on 
the  question  of  the  welfare  recipients  liabil- 
ity for  such  payments.  U  also  at  odOs  with  the 
requirements  of  due  process 

In  view  of  the  ca:>es  and  considerations 
dl^ussed  above,  we  conclude  that  there  U  a 
very  substaiitial  likelihood  that  the  prop<»ed 
rider  to  the  District  of  dJambia  appropria- 
tions bill  would  be  held  to  violate  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Kiflh  Amendment 

tL  nut  coJ««TTTxmoN*i.rTT  or  the  pmoposFD 
uoea  ts  strajECT  to  siaiotTs  oti:8Tioi»  on 
B«f»L   racri BCTioM   caoi-MDs 

Unlike  the  Fjurteenth  Amenlnient  Ui  the 
Constltutton  which  \n  applicable  only  to  the 
states  and  not  to  artji  of  Conffre^"!-!  the  Fifth 
Amendment  bv  which  ri.ngreiw  \s  bound. 
contains  no  explicit  prohibition  against  de- 
nial of  the  "equal  prrrtectlon  of  th»  laws  ' 
Howner  the  Supreme  Cmirt  has  held  on 
M-veral  occasions  that  'Iwlhlle  the  Fifth 
Amendment  oontaln."!  no  equal  pr'jtectlon 
clause  it  does  forbid  discrimination  that  Is 
BO  unjustifiable  a?  to  be  vi'-'lattve  of  due 
procew  ■  ■■  Shapirr,  v  Thnmpson  394  US 
618.  942  il»«yi  .<;r^nr'i<lrr  v  Rifk  tTT  US 
193.  1«  I  1964 1  Kirlhng  v  Sha^pf,  347  US 
497.  499  (1954  1  A!»hoii|irh  the  .S'lpreme  Court 
has  never  decided  whether  the  "equal  pro- 
tection" principles  thus  incorporated  in  the 
due  prwe«8  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
are  coextensive  with  those  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  it  has  been  amumed  by  some 
lower  courts  that  they  are  In  Von  Stauffm- 
berf  T  Zhsfrtrt  Vtirmplofmrnt  C&rnpensa- 
tion  Board  *69  A  2d  110  (1970)  for  exam- 
ple the  District  of  Colunibla  Covirt  of  Ap- 
;jral»  stated  flatly  that 

The  I>ue  Process  Clause,  which  U  appli- 
cable to  the  District  ul  Columbia,  enctjtn- 
passes  equal  protection  oi  ih«  laws  '  Id  at 
no  B  2 

We  have  proceeded  upon  tive  sasumptKin 
that  the  oooocpt  ot  equal  prot«ctloa  is  gov- 
eroed  by  this  aaoae  general  prlnctpiaa  undtr 
c>oth  ttic  n/tta  aod  Pourteentk  Amendments 
We  base  this  upon  the  solidity  of  the  notion 
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that  the  due  procesa  clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  Inoorporates  equal  protectloa 
concepts  and  th*  dlfBculty  of  distinguish- 
ing diacrlml nation  "ao  anjustlOable  as  to  vio- 
late due  proceaa'*  frocn  dlao-lmlnatlon  that 
cannot  be  Justified  by  reference  to  usiial 
eqtutl  protection  standards 

In  our  view,  tbe  proposed  rider  would  cre- 
ate 8it  least  two  discriminatory  classifications 
that  could  be  challenged  on  equal  protection 
grounds.  First,  It  wouM  discriminate  against 
all  tenants  who  are  on  welfare  In  the  EMs- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  as  opposed  to  all  other 
tenanu  In  the  EMstrtct  of  Columbia  Second, 
It  would  dlscnmlnate  against  all  welfare  re- 
cipients In  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  op- 
posed to  all  other  welfare  recipients  In  the 
United  States  In  ovir  opinion,  the  first  clas- 
sification mentioned  raises  a  very  substantial 
equal  protection  question — the  second,  a  real 
though  probably  less  substantial  one.  Our 
anal3rsls  of  the  equal  protection  arguments 
that  could  be  made  agaln.st  the  propoced  rider 
will  consider  each  of  the  dLscrlmliiatory  clas- 
Riflcatlons  !<eparately  and  will  deal  with  the 
first  in  greater  detail 

A  The  clasgiflcation  of  wel/are  tenants  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  opposed  to  all 
other  tenants  m  the  District  of  Columbia 
By  requiring  the  DC.  Welfare  Depsu-tment 
to  make  direct  rental  payments  to  the  land- 
1  Td  of  any  welfare  recipient  who  is  In  de- 
fault in  at  least  one  month's  rent,  the  pro- 
p<ined  rider  would  deprive  such  welfare  ten- 
ant.s  of  many  of  the  rights  which  other  ten- 
ants in  the  District  of  Columbia  enjoy,  most 
signtflcantly.  the  right  to  a  prior  Judicial 
heartrt:  on  the  que.stlon  of  their  legal  lia- 
bility to  pay  the  rent  claimed  As  we  men- 
tioned at  pp  4  5  abo(ve.  the  law  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  provides  that  if  a  landlord 
falls  to  maintain  a  housing  tinit  in  compll- 
a'lce  with  the  standardit  of  the  District  of 
Coi'.imbta  Housing  Regulations,  the  tenant 
may  not  be  liable  for  all.  or  even  any.  of  the 
rent  otherwise  due  for  the  perttxl  during 
which  violations  of  the  Regulations  existed, 
depending  on  the  severity  of  the  violations 
involved  erotcn  v  Southall  Realty  Co,  237 
A  2d  834  (DCCA  19681:  Jarins  v  First  Na- 
tiofuU  Realty  Corp.  428  F  2d  1071  (DC  CIr 
liiTOi.  orrf.  defied.  400  US  926  (1970): 
Houstnt;  Regulatloru  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, f  2y02  As  a  resiilt.  If  a  tenant  with- 
holds his  rent  beca\ne  of  alleg;ed  Housing 
Code  vlolafUms  and  is  sued  by  the  landlord, 
the  tenant  Is  entitled  to  a  trial  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  in  view  of  the  alleged  violations 
of  the  Housing  Regulations,  he  owes  the 
landlord  all  of  the  rent  otherwise  due.  only  a 
part  of  It  or  none  of  It 

District  of  Columbia  la*  further  provides 
that.  If  the  landlord  is  concerned  that  the 
tenant  may  squander  the  rent  money  pend- 
ing trial  he  may  make  a  motion  for  a  pro- 
tective order  requiring  that  rental  payments 
be  paid  lnt<^i  the  registry  of  the  court  pending 
trial  Bell  v  Tfintolas  Realty  Cn  .  430  F  2d 
474  (DC  Or  1970)  Hfmever  prepayment  of 
rent  Into  the  registry  of  the  court  is  no< 
favored  and  such  an  order  may  be  entered 
onlv  after  notice  and  opportunltv  for  a  hear- 
ing' 

We  conclude  that  although  the  court 
may.  in  the  exercise  of  Its  equitable  Jurladlc- 
tion.  order  that  future  rent  be  paid  into  the 
registry  of  the  cotirt  ac  it  becDmes  due  during 
the  pendency  of  the  litigation  such  prepay- 
ment Is  not  favored  and  should  he  ordered 
only  In  limited  circumstances,  only  on  mo- 
tion of  tbe  landlord,  and  only  after  notice 
aiid  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  »iich  a  nK>- 
tion  ••  Id   at  479 

At  the  hearing  on  such  a  motion,  the  court 
is  required  to  hear  evidence  not  only  as  to 
the  landlord's  need  for  a  protective  order  btit 
a.lMi  as  to  the  existence  and  severity  of  the 
Housing  Code  vIoUtlona  claimed  by  the  ten- 
ant, and  the  oourt  may  order  payment  into 
the  registry  of  the  court  of  leas  than  ilie  full 
monthly  rent; 
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"Even  If  the  landlord  ha*  adequately  dem- 
onstrated bis  need  for  a  proitectlve  order, 
the  trial  Judge  mtist  compare  that  need  with 
the  apparent  merits  of  the  defense  baaed  on 
housing  code  violations  Relevant  considera- 
tions would  be  whether  the  housing  code 
violations  alleged  are  Ae  nunirau  or  substan- 
tial, whether  the  landlord  has  been  notified 
of  the  existence  of  the  defect*  and.  if  so,  his 
response  to  that  nouce.  and  the  date,  if 
known,  of  the  last  repair  or  ren<ivatlon  re- 
lating to  the  alleged  defect 

"We  expre.ss  the  view  that  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  events.  If  prepayment  of  rent  Is  re- 
quired, the  tenant  will  be  called  upon  to  pay 
Into  the  court  registry  each  month  the 
iimount  which  he  originally  contracted  U> 
pay  as  rent  However,  there  are  circumstances 
likely  to  arise  which.  In  our  Judgment,  re- 
quire that  the  trial  court  oonalder  tmpoaltlon 
I  if  a  lesser  amount  Certainly  a  leaser  amount 
would  be  desirable  when  the  tenant  makes  a 
very  strong  showing  that  the  condition  of 
the  dwelling  is  in  violation  of  Housing  Reg- 
ulations norm.-s  For  example,  he  may  adduce 
in  support  of  his  defense  a  finding  of  viola- 
tion of  an  oriier  to  repair  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  Issued  to  the  landlord  and  which 
the  landlord  has  not  acted  upon  within  a 
reasonable  time.  Similarly,  he  may  deraon- 
ptrate  that  some  portion  of  his  potential  pay- 
ment of  rent  was  instead  expended  on  re- 
pairs to  the  premises"  Id    at  4fl4 

It  is  well  settled  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, moreover,  that  pretrial  payments  of  rent 
directly  to  the  landlord  generally  may  not 
be  ordered,  although  the  courts  have  so  far 
left  open  the  poasiblllty  that  such  an  order 
might  be  appropriate  after  a  hearing  In 
which  tne  landlord  made  an  extraordinary 
showing  of  need  and  likelihood  of  success  on 
the  merits  Ijot  /mann  v  Iloozer.  134  US  App 
DC  2Vi.  414  F.  ad  llM  (  1969  p  .  CooJt.t  V 
Foicirr.  4.(7  F.2d  869  iDC  Clr  19701  C/ 
Winston  T  Shapiro.  Case  No  24.503  (DC  Clr. 
.\ug    5.   1970).  discussed  at  p    7  above 

District  of  Columbia  law  thiu  provides 
every  tenant  who  denies  that  he  owes  rent 
claimed  the  right  to  a  trla:  (or  at  least  a 
pre-trial  hearing  i  on  the  Issue  of  his  Uablllty 
f  )r  such  rent  before  he  can  !»  forced  to  pay 
It  over  to  the  landlord.  The  law  also  provides 
that  every  tenant  who  denies  he  owes  rent  on 
the  ground  of  the  landlord's  failure  to  main- 
tain the  premii^es  In  accordance  with  the 
Housing  Regulations  has  a  right  to  a  pre-trial 
hearing  on  his  claim  before  he  can  even  be 
required  to  pay  rent  into  the  registry  of  the 
court  pending  trial 

The  proposed  rider  would  deprive  tenant 
welfare  recipients  of  these  rights.  It  would 
thus  discriminate  against  tenants  who  are 
welfare  rci  Iplento.  a.s  opposed  to  all  other 
tenants  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
question  Is  whether  the  discriminatory  clas- 
slf\catlon  thus  drawn  by  the  rider  Is  such  as 
to  violate  the  tenant  welfare  recipient's  right 
to  equal  pn»tectlor.  ot  the  laws 

Under  the  traditional  "  equal  protection 
test  a  discriminatory  classification  will  not 
be  invalid  If  tiere  Is  shown  to  be  a  rational 
relationship  between  the  classification  and 
the  purpose  of  the  statute  under  which  l;  is 
drawn  See  Rinaldi  v  Yeayer  3M  U  8  305  3  « 
(19661  MrlMUfhlin  v  Florida  STrf  US  IM, 
191  (19«4)  F  S  Royiter  Giiatio  Co  v  V'lr- 
jr.aia.  2ft3  U  3  412.  415  il920,.  Gulf  Colo- 
rado  A  San  .'a  Fe  Ry  v  FUti  inS  V  S  160  155 
il897i:  Tviasman  &  ten  Broek  The  Eqiial 
Protection  of  the  Laui  37  Calif  I.  Rev  341 
344  (194*1  Given  the  stated  purposes  of  the 
propoaed  rtder-  to  discourage  vandallsn^  and 
rent  strikes — It  Is  dlSlcult  to  discern  how  the 
classification  effected  by  the  rider  between 
welfare  recipients  and  other  tetiants  bears 
any  rational  relationship  to  such  purposes, 
particularly  since  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia C-ongre*»  has  the  power,  subject  to  the 
limitations  Imposed  by  the  Constitution  to 
alter  the  existing  landlord-tenant  law  by  sub- 
stantive •nactment  wlthotit  making  any  stich 
di.si-rlnilnati.ry  classifications  among  ten- 
ant*. 
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In  any  event,  however.  It  has  long  been 
the  law  that  there  are  certain  dlacrlnxioa- 
tory  dasalflcatlona  that  are  Inherently  In- 
vidious and  therefore  either  cannot  be  juatl- 
f^.ed  by  any  conslderatloiis  or  will  be  held 
Invalid  on  equal  protection  grounds  unless 
It  can  be  demonstrated  that  they  are  neces- 
sitated by  a  compelling  governmental  in- 
terest. Foremost  among  the  "suspect"  clas- 
sifications are  tboee  which  discriminate 
against  persons  of  a  particular  race.  See,  e.g., 
Korematsu  v.  United  States,  323  \J a.  214.  216 
(1944).  ClaABlficatlons  that  discriminate 
against  persons  on  the  basis  of  their  eco- 
nomic stattis  (i.e.,  against  the  poor)  likewise 
Tall  Into  the  suspect  category,  although  they 
have  not  always  been  deemed  as  Invidious  as 
discriminatory  classifications  based  on  race. 
See,  e.g..  Griffin  v.  lllinoU,  351  U.S.  12  ( 1956)  i 
DougUu  v.  CaHfomia,  372  U.8.  363  (1963); 
Harper  v.  Virginia  Bd.  of  Election*.  383  U.S. 
663  (1966);  But  see  James  v.  Valtierra,  402 
U.S.  137  (1971). 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  persona  receiving  welfare  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  black.  Statistics 
indicate,  for  example,  that  for  many  years 
well  over  90  percent  of  all  AFDC  recipients 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  black  race.  See.  e.g..  Character- 
istics of  Families  Receiving  Aid  to  Families 
trith  Dependent  Children.  US  Dept.  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  April,  1963 
It  could  thus  be  argued  that  the  discrimi- 
natory classification  which  tbe  proposed 
rider  would  create  Is,  In  effect,  a  classifica- 
tion based  on  race.  As  such.  It  would  be  In- 
herently Invalid  or.  In  any  event,  subject 
to  the  requirement  that  It  l>e  supported  by 
a  compelling  governmental  Interest. 

Even  If  such  an  argument  did  not  prevail. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  classlflcaUon  which  the 
rider  would  create  Is  on  Its  face  based  on 
economic  status,  since  Its  provisions  would 
apply  only  to  welfare  recipients,  who  are, 
by  definition,  poor  It  would  accordingly  be 
"cloeely  scrutinized"  by  the  courts,  for  "line* 
drawn  on  the  basis  of  wealth  or  pr<^>erty, 
like  those  of  race  .  .  .  are  traditionally  dis- 
favored." Harper  v  Virginia  Bd.  of  Stections 
383   US    663,  668.  640   (1966). 

Moreover,  since  the  practical  effect  of  the 
rider  would  be  to  make  It  virtually  Impos- 
sible for  a  tenant  welfare  recipient  to  bring 
before  the  courts  a  legitimate  claim  that  the 
landlord  had  not  fulfilled  hU  legal  obliga- 
tions under  the  Housing  Code  and  thus  was 
not  entitled  to  recover  the  rent  claimed  (see 
pp  6-6  of  this  letter).  It  would  be  parUcu- 
larly  difficult  to  Justify.  Both  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  have  re- 
peatedly struck  down  on  eqiial  protection 
grounds  classifications  based  on  economic 
status  which  have  the  effect  of  erecting  Im- 
pediments to  full  access  to  the  Judicial  proc- 
ess by  Indigent  persons  See.  e.g..  Griffin  v 
Illinois,  361  VS  12  (1966):  Douglas  v  Coii- 
fomia,  372  U3  353  ( 1963 ) :  Lee  v  Habib  187 
US  App  DC.  403.  424  F  2d  891  (1970)  Mc 
Kelton  V  Bruno.  138  US  App  DC.  366  428 
F2d  718  (1970).  Thus,  after  reviewing  lu 
decisions  In  the  latter  two  cases,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Bell  v  Tsintolas  Realty  Com- 
pany.  430  F.2d  474.  480    (1970),  sUted : 

"The  thrust  of  these  cases  has  been  to 
protect,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the 
extent  to  which  an  Indigent  may  baTe  ac- 
cess to  and  participate  in  the  Judicial  sys- 
tem The  requirement  that  an  Indigent  ten- 
ant meet  current  rental  paymenu  In  order 
to  malnuin  hi*  defense,  .  .  has  the  effect 
of  restricting  acceas  to  and  participation  in 
the  Judicial  system.  We  have  good  reason  for 
concern  when  a  meritorious  defense  cannot 
be  litigated  because  a  monetary  barrier  bM 
been  erected;  not  only  doea  the  Individual 
defendant  lose,  but  the  purposes  of  the  ad- 
versary system  as  a  whole  are  frtjstrated." 

In  view  of  tbe  eaees  and  oonalderatloas 
discussed  above,  we  conclude  tbat  tb«r«  la  a 
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very  substantial  likelihood  that  the  proposed 
rider  to  tbe  District  of  Columbia  appropri- 
ations bill  would  be  held  to  violate  the  wel- 
fare recipient's  Fifth  Amendment  right  to 
equal  protection  of  the  law. 

B.  The  oloMsi ^cation  of  voelfare  recipients  in 
the  Dittrict  of  Columbia,  as  opposed  to  all 
other  voelfare  recipient*  in  the  United 
States 

Section  406(b)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  42  US  C.A.  I  60e(b)  (2)  ,  which  Is  ^Jpli- 
cable  to  all  APDC  (aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children)  programs  In  the  various 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  must 
be  complied  with  If  the  states  are  to  re- 
ceive matching  Federal  funds,  authorizes 
"vendor  payments,"  i.e.,  payments  made  "di- 
rectly to  a  person  [other  than  the  relative 
with  whom  a  dependent  child  is  living] 
furnishing  food,  living  accommodations,  ch- 
other  goods,  services,  or  Items  to  or  for  such 
child,"  only  when  the  state  program  includes 
provision  for  a  hearing  and  determination 
that  "the  relative  .  .  .  has  such  Inability  to 
manage  funds  that  making  payments  to  him 
would  be  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  tbe 
child."  It  Is  thus  apparent  that  the  proposed 
rider.  If  enacted,  would  either  be  deemed  an 
amendment  to  the  above  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  would  render  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  program  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive matching  Federal  funds. 

Assuming  that  the  rider  would  be  deemed 
an  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
its  effect  would  be  to  discriminate  against 
welfare  recipients  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  oppoeed  to  all  other  welfare  recipients 
in  the  United  Statee,  by  denying  DC.  wel- 
fare recipients  the  protection  against  direct 
payments  to  their  landlords  which  the 
Social  Security  Act  provides.  The  question, 
once  again.  Is  whether  the  discriminatory 
classification  thus  established  would  be  such 
as  to  deprive  District  of  Columbia  wrtfare 
recipients  of  their  right  to  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

Since  the  distinction  between  District  of 
Columbia  welfare  recipients  and  other  wel- 
fare recipients  Is  not  one  which  Is  based  on 
race  or  wealth  and  would  not  ^ptear  to  im- 
pinge upon  any  "fundamental  "  rights  of  the 
DC.  welfare  recipients.  Shapiro  v.  Thompson, 
394  VS.  618.  634  (1969).  Its  validity  must  be 
measured  by  the  "traditional"  equal  protec- 
tion standard  mentioned  earlier,  i.e.,  whether 
there  Is  any  rational  relationship  between 
the  classification  and  the  purpose  of  the 
statute  under  which   it   Is  drawn: 

"(Ljeglslatlon  may  Impose  special  btirdens 
upon  defined  classes  In  order  to  achieve  per- 
missible ends.  But  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  does  require  that.  In  defining  a  class 
subject  to  legislation,  the  distinctions  that 
are  drawn  have  'some  relevance  to  the  pur- 
pose tar  which  tbe  classiflcatlon  Is  made.'  " 
Rinaldi  v.  Veoirer,  384  VS.  306.  300  fl9e«). 
While  we  recognize  that  Congress  has 
traditionally  been  permitted  to  treat  the 
District  of  Colitmbla  differently  from  the 
statee.  an  argument  oould  nevertheless  be 
made  that  it  la  arbitrary  and  Irrational  to 
single  out  District  of  Columbia  welfare  re- 
cipients in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the 
proposed  rider  Certainly  it  oould  hardly  be 
contended  that  welfare  recipients  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  tbe  only  welfare 
recipients  who  have  withheld  their  rent  or 
gone  on  "rent  strikes."  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  In  recent  years  welfare  recipients  In 
many  cities  have  withheld  rent  In  protest 
against  substandard  boualng  condltlonB. 

It  ootild  thus  be  argued  that  tbe  discrimi- 
natory classification  that  the  rider  would 
create  ts  at  least  as  arbitrary  as  the  claaalfica- 
Uon  created  by  the  one-year  realdency 
sututee  (Including  the  cme  enacted  by  Con- 
greas  for  resldenta  <if  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia) which  tbe  Oourt  struck  down  in  Shapiro 
V.  ThompMm,  3M  VS.  618  (1M9).  Altboucb 
tbe  atnoter  "oompelllng  governmental  inter- 
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est"  standard  was  found  applicable  in 
Shapiro,  the  Court  nevertheleaa  stated  that 
"...  even  under  traditional  equal  protec- 
tion tests  a  clasalflcaUon  of  welfare  i4}pll- 
cants  according  to  whether  they  have  lived 
In  the  State  for  one  year  wotild  seem  irra- 
tional and  unconstitutional."  Id.  at  638. 
Very  truly  yours, 

COVXNGTON      &      BtTaiJNG 

By  KDwm    U.    ZiMMxaMAN. 

Covington  A  Buaiinc 
Woshtn^ton,  D.C.,  October  13,  1971. 
Hon.  Waltek  F*uNTaoT. 

Delegate  for   the  District  of  Columbia,    US. 
House    of    Representatii^es,    Washington. 
DC 
DEAk  DKI.EGATC  FAUNTaoT :    On  October  7, 
1971.    tbe    United   States   Court   of    Appeals 
for    the    District    of    Columbia    Circuit    de- 
cided   a   case    with    an    opinion    that    is    di- 
rectly relevant  to  the  Issue  dlsciissed  In  part 
II  B  of  our  opinion  letter  of  Octotier  6.  1971. 
regarding    a    proposed    rider    to    the   District 
of  Columbia  appropriations  bill.  I  am  en- 
closing a  Xerox  copy  of  the  opinion  in  the 
case.    United    States    v,    Thompson,    No     71- 
1 182.  for  your  izxf ormatlon. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  In  Thompson  w-bs 
called  upon  to  construe  the  ball  provlslotis 
of  the  Court  Reform  Act  of  1970.  which  apply 
only  to  the  District  of  Ccdumbia.  with  re- 
spect to  their  applicability  to  r>ersons  con- 
victed in  the  District  of  offsenaes  prosecu- 
ted under  federal  criminal  statutes  bsv- 
ing  nationwide  application.  Tbe  Court  held 
that  the  ball  provisions  of  the  Court  Reform 
Act  did  not  apply  to  such  offenses  and  that 
as  to  them,  the  provislonE  of  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  of  1966.  a  generally  applicable  na- 
tional statute,  are  still  applicable  In  the 
District  Consequently,  the  defendant  in  the 
Thompson  case  was  entitled  to  have  his 
application  for  bail  pending  appeal  consid- 
ered according  to  the  criteria  established 
by  the  Bail  Reform  Act  and  not  the  stricter 
criteria  embodied  In  the  Court  Reform  Act 
In  so  holding,  the  Court  emphasized  that 
if,  as  tbe  government  contended,  the  ball 
provisions  of  tbe  Cotirt  Reform  Act  did 
apply  to  federal  offenses  when  ooQunltted 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  those  provisions 
would  be  unconstitutional  In  that  they 
would  deny  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
In  violation  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 

There  Is  a  clear  parallel  between  the  statu- 
tory situation  with  which  the  Court  was 
dealing  In  Dlompson  and  tbe  situation  that 
would  be  created  by  enactment  of  a  local 
provision  for  payment  direct  to  laiKUords 
of  District  welfare  recipients'  rent  while  no 
such  direct  payments  are  permitted  under 
the  national  Social  Security  Act  elsewhere 
in  tbe  country. 

In  beginning  the  analysis  that  led  It  to 
tbe  conclusion  that  a  statute  that  sought 
to  exclude  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
the  otherwise  nationally  applicable  protec- 
tions of  the  Ball  R^orm  Act  would  violate 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  the  Court  pointed 
out  that  "when  Congress  decides  to  enact 
national  legislation  .  .  the  passage  of  such 
a  law  Implies  a  threshold  decision  to  over- 
ride regional  dlfferetices  in  favor  of  a  uni- 
form standard  that  will  govern  the  entire 
country."  Slip  OplnloD,  p.  9.  Applying  the 
"traditional"  equal  protection  test  to  such 
a  statute,  tbe  Court  stated  tbat  "we  are  hard 
praaaed  to  aae  even  a  ratiooal  relationafaip 
between  tbe  claaalfieatlon  created  by  this 
statute  and  any  legitimate  governmental 
policy."  By  the  same  token,  as  we  pointed 
out  at  page  18  of  our  opUkion  letter,  since 
CoQgreaa  baa  adopted  In  tba  Social  8«eunty 
Act  a  national  policy  refwrtfli^  tbe  dtepoai- 
Uon  of  federal  fuiKts  for  depea*ent  children, 
it  U  dUBotilt  to  perceive  amy  imttonai  reU- 
tlonablp  betvaen  any  lnltl—la  govern- 
mental policy  and  a  atatutovy  eUaslfication 
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whlcn  would  muthorlze  direct  payment*  to 
lancDords  In  tbe  caae  of  weUare  recipients 
residing  In  the  District  of  ColumbU  while 
continuing  to  prohibit  such  payment!  with 
respect  to  all  other  AFDC  recipients. 

The  CoTirta  of  Appeals  did  not.  however, 
rest  its  equal  protection  ruling  In  Thompson 
on  the  tradlUoiukl  "rational  relationship" 
standard.  It  pointed  out  that  because  the 
discrtmlnjitory  clasalflcatlon  urged  by  the 
government  would  limit  the  right  to  ball 
pending  appeal.  It  Involved  "fundamental 
personal  liberties"  and  mu«t  accordingly  be 
cloeely  scrutinized.  Id.  at  13.  The  Oourt  went 
on,  moreover,  to  state  that  because  of  the 
"profonuMJly  anomalous"  poeltlon  In  the  fed- 
eral system  occupied  by  realdents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  any  da-^slflcatlon  which 
dlscrlBslnateB  against  the  residents  of  the 
District  ot  Columbia  la  "particularly  suspect" 
and  can  be  upheld  only  If  the  Juirtlflcatlon 
for  tbe  clasBlficatlon  la  not  merely  "rational" 
or  "plausible"  but  actually  " cow vinrtng " : 

"What  Is  Involved  here  la  not  Just  any 
arbitrary  daoslflcatton  between  two  similarly 
situated  groopa.  The  realdenta  of  Washing- 
ton occupy  a  profoundly  anomalous  position 
In  the  federal  system,  and  any  classlflcatlon 
which  dtserlmtnatea  against  them  Is  particu- 
larly suspect.  Writing  for  the  Court  In  Reyn- 
oUit  T.  Sim*,  rupra.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
ot»«rved:  The  right  to  vote  freely  for  the 
candidate  of  one's  choice  is  of  the  eaeence 
of  a  detnocratlc  society,  and  any  restrlctlona 
on  that  right  strike  at  the  heart  of  repre- 
sentative government  '  But  for  residents  of 
the  District,  the  right  to  vote  In  ooogreeBlonal 
elections  Is  not  merely  restricted — ^it  l»  to- 
tally denied  This  regrettable  sltviatlon  U  a 
product  of  historical  and  lef»al  forces  over 
which  thle  court  has  no  ctwitrcrt.  See  J  3 
Young,  the  Washington  Community  l»0O- 
1838  at  14-15  <!»««>  Until  It  Is  changed, 
however,  the  standard  for  review  in  equal 
protection  casee  Involving  the  District  may 
well  be  fundamentally  affected  See  DC.  Ted- 
er^tion  of  Civic  Atsociationt .  Inc.  t.  FoJpe, 
5«pra 

"Although  the  couru  have  a  vital  role  to 
play  in  preeervlng  our  conatltutlonal  rlghta. 
w»  normally  depend  upon  the  vote  as  "pre- 
aervatlT*  of  other  baalc  civil  and  political 
rlghU.'  MlnortUes  can  usually  protect  them- 
selves by  playing  their  role  In  the  political 
process  and  forming  ooalltlon.i  with  other 
groups  to  aecure  a  majority  But  it  la  leoae- 
leas  to  remit  Dtstrlct  resldenU  to  the  politi- 
cal procMB.  ttaot  for  them  there  u  no  polit- 
ical proceas.  The  principle  ot  majority  rule 
loaea  Ita  leglttxnacy  wben  not  all  the  votes 
are  counted.  See  Devetopmentt  tm  the  Laic — 
Equai  rrotectian..  91  Harv.  L  Rev.  1068.  1124- 
liae  *  B.278  (I9«0).  In  this  context,  at  least, 
the  normal  arguments  for  judicial  restraint 
become  no  more  than  hollow  shibboleths 
grotesquely  detached  from  the  logic  which 
once  supported  them.  There  is  no  reason  to 
J  sty  deference  to  the  views  of  a  representative 
body  which  does  not  in  fact  represent  thoee 
against  whom  It  la  diacrtminaung  There- 
fore, diacrtmlnatory  daaslflcallons  affecting 
District  residents  mvtst  be  subjected  to  the 
strictest  possible  review  &ee  Hobuon  v  Han- 
sen. D  D.C..  38*  P  Supp  401.  608  *  n.lM 
-'^Y9e^).  affirmed,  sub  mom.  SmiLCk  v  Hobson. 
133  Vi»  App.  DC  373.  40«  P.ad  175  (1960) 
(en  bmnc).  It  la  not  enough  far  auch  daail- 
Ocatlons  to  be  merely  raUonal  or  even  plaus- 
ible: ths  Justlfleatlon  offered  must  actually 
iie  eonvt*c*ng  Otherwise,  the  danger  of  'ex- 
pcrtmentatlon'  wtth  the  rights  of  the  voice- 
less residents  of  the  District  Is  too  ^reat  to 
be  tolerated."  li  at  13-14 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  In 
Thomp»on  thus  strengthens  the  argument 
summartaed  In  part  n  B  of  our  letter  of 
October  •,  1(m,  that  the  proposed  rider 
would  bs  bsM  nnoonstltuttonal  even  undsr 
the  trwdlttonal  equal  protection  standard 
and  In  addition  Indicates  that,  because  of 
the  "anomalous"  position  of  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
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lumbla  realdenta.  It  would  be  "subjected  to 
the  strictest  possible  review"  by  the  courts 
and  could  be  Justified  only  for  "convincing" 
reasons.  The  Thompton  opinion  accordingly 
supports  the  conclusion  that  the  proposed 
rider  would  b«  hsid  unconstitutional  on 
equal  protection  grounds. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Covington    A-    Burlino 

By    B>WIM      M       ZlMMEaMAN. 
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CAfiADA     OUR   FURIOUS   FRIEND 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  ttTNtrtaoTK 
m  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESKNTAllVK.S 

Monday .  November  I.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue 
to  be  coRoemed  about  United  States- 
Canadian  relations.  Sunday.  October  24, 
the  Washington  Post  published  an  ar- 
ticle by  Claude  Lemelln,  associate  editor 
of  the  Canadian  ne^-spaper  Le  Devoir  de 
Montreal  It  Is  a  thoughtful  examination 
of  this  important  matter. 

The  article  follows ; 
(The  Wa.shlngton  Post,  Oct  34,  1971) 
Canada     Oite   Pmiors  Prifnd 
I  By  Claude  Lemelln ) 

MoNTUAi-. — RelaUons  t>etween  Caiuula  aiid 
ttie  United  States  have  become  increatOngly 
strained  since  Aug.  15.  wben  President  Nixon 
Jolted  the  international  oommdnlty  by  im- 
posing his  10  per  cent  Import  surcharge  and 
floating  the  US  doUar. 

During  the  two  months  since  then,  the 
tone  of  public  and  private  communications 
across  the  celebrated  "longest  undefended 
border  in  the  world"  has  been  ral.'ied  to  a  new 
aiKl  graUog  pitch.  Relations  between  Ottawa 
and  Waahlugton,  once  cited  to  the  interna- 
tional community  as  a  paragon  of  harmony, 
have  deteriorated  to  the  pt^int  where  mutual 
distrust  delays  the  resumption  ul  fruitful 
negotiations 

A  watershed  may  have  been  reached  in 
U.S. -Canada  relations  Even  If  the  two  iitt- 
tions  succeed  U>  patching  up  their  disagree- 
nieuts  iu  the  coming  months.  It  may  well  be 
that  they  are  destined  to  grow  further  apart. 
Certainly,  the  Ntxon  admlnUtratlons  uni- 
lateral disruption  of  trade  across  the  49th 
paraUel — the  most  intensive  In  the  world — 
has  compelled  the  Trudeau  goverumei>t  to 
Krupe  for  an  alternative  to  North  American 
lutegratlon  fur  the  Canadian  economy. 

Such  an  agonizing  reappraisal'  ~«  bor- 
rowed phra«e  used  by  Canada's  Minister  fur 
Trade  and  Industry.  Jean-Luc  Pepin,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  Houston  earlier  this 
monlh — would  merely  extend  to  economic 
policy  a  basic  decision  taken  three  years  ago 
by  the  Trudeau  government  in  tlie  field  of 
foreign  policy.  To  dilute  the  pervasive  Amer- 
ican Influence  that  grew  out  of  Canada'i> 
spe.cial  and  privileged  jx^stwar  relationship 
vfc-lth  the  United  States.  Ottawa  then  decided 
to  "diversify"  Its  foreign  poUry  by  establish- 
ing diplomatic  relations  with  China  and  de- 
veloping closer  links  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  well  as  hy  tightening  existing  relations 
with  Europ>e,  Japan  and  other  countries  In 
the  Pacific  basin 

It  is  unlikely  that  an  early  removal  of 
the  American  Import  surcharge  would  end 
the  search  In  Canada  for  an  economic  al- 
ternative Come  what  may,  Ottawa  Ls  ex- 
pected at  the  very  least  to  pursue  with  a 
new  urgency  Its  drive  for  diversification  of 
Canada's  economic  relations 

■'What  happened  once  can  always  hap- 
pen again,"  a  government  ofllclal  close  to 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  remarks  "We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  be  without  contingency 


plans    in    the    face    of    future    Isolationist 
moves  by  the  US.  government." 

Last  week.  Soviet  Premier  Alexis  Koey- 
gln"s  visit  to  Ottawa  provided  the  Trudeau 
goremment  with  the  opportunity  to  explore 
one  such  alternative;  The  expansion  of  trade 
and  economic  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  A  general  exchange  agreement  was 
signed,  provided  for  regular  contacts  and 
poemlbly  Joint  scientific  and  cultural  proj- 
ects, and  both  the  Canadian  and  Soviet 
leader  expressed  high  hopes  for  future  trade 
between  the  two  countries  But  despite  Tni- 
deau's  use  of  Mr  Koaygln's  visit  to  Induce 
the  Nixon  administration  Into  a  more  amen- 
able posture  on  OS-Canada  economic  rela- 
tions the  Canadians  harbor  no  Illusions 
about  the  significance  of  the  Soviet  "al- 
ternative "  No  matter  how  fast  Soviet -Cana- 
dian trade  expands  In  coming  yvars.  It  could 
not  possibly  compensate  for  any  substantial 
shortfall  In  Canada's  exports  to  the  United 
States 

THX    AtTOT-ST    It    MnTTTTO 

The  relentless  deterioration  in  U.S  -Can- 
ada relations  began  at  a  meeting  In  Wash- 
ington on  Aug.  19.  during  which  Treasury 
Department  oRlclals  questioned  the  long- 
term  viability  of  Canadian  manufacturing 
luduitries  within  the  North  American  econ- 
omy and  raised  doubts  about  the  desirability 
of  maintaining  relatively  free  access  to  the 
U  S  market  for  those  Industries.  The  same 
officials  also  Indicated  that  policies  recently 
Implemented  by  Canada  to  spur  the  develop- 
ment of  technologically  advanced  Indus- 
tries north  of  the  border  were  unacceptable 
to  the  United  States  and  suggested  that 
Canada  sp>ec1allze  Instead  In  the  extracting 
and  processing  of  raw  materials  for  Ajuerlcan 
lndu.<(try 

During  the  meeting,  held  at  the  urging  of 
the  Canadians  and  attended  by  Ptnanoe  Min- 
ister Edgar  Benson  and  his  colleague  Jean- 
Luc  Pepln.  Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally 
refused  to  exempt  Canada  from  the  10  per 
cent  Import  surcharge.  But  the  Canadians 
w«re  less  disturbed  by  Connally's  rejection  of 
their  one  specific  request,  which  they  half-ex- 
pected, than  by  his  officials'  open  challenge  to 
the  continental  assumptions  that  have 
guided  Ottawa's  economic  policies  for  more 
than  a  quarter  century. 

Unlike  Japan,  Britain  and  the  Common 
Market  countries,  Canada  was  not  unduly 
disturbed  by  the  monetary  aspects  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  new  economic  program.  But  the 
Import  surcharge  and  the  "buy  American" 
clause  attached  to  the  7  per  cent  investment 
credit  now  before  Congress  were  quite  an- 
other matter 

Canada's  exports  to  the  United  States 
reached  $10  2  billion  last  year — representing 
68  per  cent  of  Canada's  total  exports  and  al- 
most 15  per  cent  of  her  gross  national  prod- 
uct. The  surcharge  would  severely  ailect  more 
than  a  qtiarter  of  Canada's  exports  to 
America  -$25  billion  of  goods — while  the 
buy  American"  clause  would  Jeopardize  an 
additional  fSOO  million  of  Canadian  machin- 
ery exports  »o\ithward 

Canadian  officials  claim  that  sucli  drastic 
curtailment  of  foreign  trade  would  destroy  in 
a  single  year  more  tlian  100.000  Jobs,  thus 
raising  Canada's  already  high  unexuploj-ment 
rate  7  1  per  cent  last  month — by  two  full 
percentage  points  at  the  very  Isast.  Olvea  the 
fast  growth  of  the  labor  force  and  the  In- 
evitable concentration  of  unemployment  in 
Quebec,  the  French-speaking  province  where 
separatist  sentiment  has  been  growUog  stead- 
ily In  recent  years,  this  prospect  horrifies  the 
Trudeau  government 

In  addition,  the  substantial  tax  break  the 
United  States  would  grant  to  the  Domestic 
International  Sales  Corporations  <OISOs> 
proposed  by  President  Nixon  would  signifi- 
cantly reduce  business  Investmeut  in  Caiiada. 
The  DISCS-  which  Canadian  ofBcials  main- 
tain would  violate  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  — wotild  receive  long-term 
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deferral  of  U.S.  Income  taxes  by  acting  as  US 
nrms'  domestic  funnels  for  foreign  sales, 
thereby  encouraging  the  Brms  to  substitute 
exports  from  American  plants  for  production 
by  oversea*;  siibsldtarlss.  About  half  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturing  Industry  and  more  than 
60  per  oent  of  resource  indiistnes  are  owned 
and  controlled  by  American  corporations. 
Consequently,  any  substantial  disincentive  to 
foreign  Investment  enacted  by  Congress  is 
bound  to  brli^g  about  economic  stagnation  In 
Canada 

For  all  those  reasons,  the  Canadian  cabinet 
decided  on  Aug  IS  to  press  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  for  an  Immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional exemption  of  Canadian  products 
from  the  Import  surcharge.  Canadian  em- 
bassy oOclals  in  Washington  had  strongly 
advised  against  the  ministerial  trek;  US 
Treasury  oflJclals  had  let  them  know  that 
Secretary  Connally  had  more  pressing  thinfrs 
to  do  than  listen  to  Canadian  grievances  and 
that  the  administration  could  not  afford  to 
take  anything  but  a  hard  line. 

But  the  Trudeau  government  could  not 
afford  to  Ignore  Internal  political  considera- 
tions' Not  to  go  to  Wajihlngton  would  have 
provided  opposition  parties  uith  choice  am- 
munition a  few  months  away  from  the  next 
federal  elections.  It  waa  also  fell  In  Ottawa 
that,  even  if  an  early  exemption  from  the 
surcharge  could  not  be  expected,  a  top-level 
meeting  would  still  be  useful.  If  only  to 
probe  the  Nixon  administration's  long-term 
vlew^s  on  US -Canada  relations  and  to  re- 
mind It  of  the  disastrous  Impact  its  new 
"game  plan"  would  have  on  the  Canadian 
economy 

.After  the  rebuffs  of  the  Ai;g  19  meeting  In 
Washington,  the  Canadian  cabinet  quietly 
be^n  to  draw  up — almost  from  scratch- 
contingency  plans  to  .safeguard  the  country's 
economic  Interests  What  shocked  the  Cana- 
dians Into  this  fundamental  economic  re- 
view was  not  so  much  the  US.  Treasury's 
empha.«is  on  the  admittedly  substantial  bi- 
lateral balance-of-payments  surplus  from 
which  Canada  has  benefited  in  the  last  two 
years — the  first  such  surpluses  since  laei 
(Ottawa  and  Washington  don't  even  agree 
on  figures:  according  to  Canadian  statistlcji 
the  surplus  was  $1  1  billion  in  1970.  while 
U.S.  statistics  put  It  much  higher,  at  $1.6 
billion  )  The  C:aiiftdans  were  totally  un- 
prepared for  a  major  onslaught  against 
Canada's  Industrial  development  pollclos  an 
on.slaught  that  could  easily  have  been  con- 
strued as  an  unwarranted  American  intru- 
sion In  the  country's  Internal  affairs. 

aUPORT  or  THK  tJ.S  TTXW 
Canadas  trade  and  development  policies 
toward  the  United  States  are  essentlallv  mer- 
cantillet.  US  Treasury  officials  are  reported 
to  have  said  Not  only  do  Canadians  want  to 
sell  their  natural  resouroee  for  which  the 
United  States  has  an  urgent  need,  but  they 
try  to  expand  by  all  possible  means — efficient 
or  not— their  output  and  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods.  Whenever  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment agrees  to  import  anything  from  the 
United  States — be  It  automobiles,  aircraft, 
military  equipment  or  computers — It  always 
tries  to  negotiate  "Canadian  content"  aiid 
other  offsetting  clauses.  In  fact,  the  Nlion 
administration  often  has  the  Impression  that 
Canada  would  prefer  not  to  Import  anything 
from  the  UiUted  States.  It  was  further  said 
(Canada's  Imports  from  America  totaled  $9  3 
billion  In  1970,  more  than  the  toUl  for 
Japan  and  Britain  combined  ) 

In  recent  years.  Treasury  officials  allegedly 
went  on,  Canada's  Industrial  devalopment  has 
become  distinctively  more  interventionist 
and  more  aggressive  Rathsr  than  let  mailcet 
forces  freely  detarmloe  the  location  of  man- 
ufacturing plants  within  North  Anwrlea. 
Otuwa  attracts  U.S  firms  to  Oaoada  with  a 
wide  range  of  subsidies.  Branch  planU  m- 
cenuy  established  by  Control  DaU  and  IBM 
are  obvious  examples. 

Thus,  ooncludsd  the  Amerk^n  spdieamen, 
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there  are  several  aspects  of  Canadian  eco- 
nomic policies  that  Inevitably  lead  to  dilem- 
mas and  contradictions  with  the  United 
8tat«s.  Many  of  Canada's  secondary  tndxistnee 
are  inefficient  and  excessively  dependent  on 
the  U.S  market,  while  their  artlflelal  expan- 
sion has  put  a  celling  on  U.S.  exports  of  man- 
ufactured goods  to  Canada  Bow,  then.  Is  the 
United  States  expected  to  get  the  foreign  ex- 
ihauge  it  need,s  to  buy  Canadian  raw  mate- 
rials? Canadians  would  clearly  be  better  off  if 
their  secondary  Industries  were  based  on  the 
processing  of  natural  resources.  Continental 
economic  integration  cculd  then  proceed 
without  conflicts  of  Interest  arising  regu- 
larly between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Despite  the  Q«ar  panic  those  blunt  staie- 
mente  provoked  within  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment, politicians  maintained  a  shocked 
sUenoe  In  Ottawa  for  ae^■er&l  weeks  while 
officials  probed  further  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's lnt«ntloi[}s  toward  the  Canadian 
economy.  When  a  second  meeting  In  Wash- 
ington between  civil  servants  failed  to  dispel 
the  ominous  slgiis  of  a  U.S.  retreat  Into  pro- 
tectionism and  economic  nationalism,  the 
Canadian  cabinet  feverishly  began  to  draw- 
up  lis  coutiiigency  plans,  both  to  counter  the 
immediate  threat  of  the  VS.  Import  sur- 
charge and  to  reassess  Canada's  long-term 
development  strategy  and  trading  pattern 

ACTIONS    BT    CANADA 

On  Sept   7,  Canada  became  the  first  coun- 
try to  take  legislative  action  seeking  to  neu- 
tralize the  impact  of  the  Import  surcharge  on 
lU  trade  with  the  United  States.  For  the  re- 
maiiMier  of  the  current  SscsJ  year,  which  ends 
next  March  31.  $80  million  has  been  allocated 
for     so-called      "employment      maintenance 
grants  " — a   thinly   disguised   form   of   export 
subsidy  that  will  enable  firms  exporting  more 
than  ao  per  cent  of  their  output  to  America 
to  maintain  at  least  In  part  their  competitive 
position  In  the  U.S.  market.  If  the  surcharge 
outlasts  the  current  fiscal  year,  a  further  $200 
million   Is   expected    to   be    allocated    to    the 
employment   maintenance   program..   Ottawa 
also    announced     special     government     pur- 
chases of  food  exports  that  have  been   hurt 
by  the  US    surcharge    The   resulting   stocks 
will  be  donated  to  the  world  food  program 
Also    following   the    Washington    meeting, 
Trudeau  announced  the  Indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  talks  with  the  United  States  on  Joint 
development  and  exploitation  of  energy  re- 
sources on  a  continental  basis.  The  Nixon  a<;- 
mlnlstratlon  Is  eager  to  negotiate  with  Can- 
ada a  North  American  free  trade  agreement 
for  energy  resources,  so  Trudeau's  curt   an- 
nouncement. Justified  by  lack  of  ministerial 
time,  given  Canada's  urgent  ecouomic  prob- 
lems,  could   be   Interpreted   as   a   subtle   re- 
prisal   against     .Secretary     Connally's    poker 
tactics. 

Opposition  parties  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  repeatedly  called  for  the  Imposi- 
tion of  a  surcharge  on  Canadian  exports  of 
natural  resources.  Business  lobbies  in  Canada 
have  begun  to  press  more  and  more  forcefully 
for  the  ImpKJsltlon  of  a  retaliatory  surcharge 
on  Imports  of  manufactured  goods  from  the 
United  States 

On  Oct  15.  Canada  again  became  the  first 
of  the  United  States'  trading  partners  to 
make  substantial  budgetary  adjustments  to 
neutrallae  the  Impact  on  her  economy  of  the 
Nixon  program  The  $1  billion  supplementary 
budget  tabled  by  Finance  Minister  Benson 
Included  a  7  per  oent  cut  In  corporate  In- 
come taxes,  a  3  per  cent  cut  in  personal  In- 
come taxes  and  new  spending  programs  de- 
signed to  boost  employment  this  winter. 

Since  the  abortive  visit  to  OtUwa  of  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  on  the  last 
weekend  of  September,  there  have  been  no 
oaeial  oommunloattana  between  Ottawa  and 
Washington,  short  of  normal  diplomatic  con- 
tacts. During  the  IMF  meeting  at  the  end  of 
September,  however,  Jc^n  Petty,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  international 
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affairs,  convoked  the  Canadian  press  corps  in 
Washington  for  an  unusual  on-the-record 
briefing. 

Though  Canadian  correspondents  gen- 
erally Interpreted  this  move  ae  a  thinly  dis- 
guised attenxpt  at  U  S.  arm-twisting,  Pettv 
actually  tried  to  dispel  the  ominous  iraprts- 
sioos  gathered  by  Canadian  ministers  and 
civil  servants  during  their  August  meetings 
with  VS.  Treastiry  officials.  He  categoncallv 
denied  that  it  was  the  Nixon  administration's 
policy  to  reduce  Canada  to  the  role  of  raw 
material  supplier  for  the  United  States,  in- 
deed, he  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  recent 
e.xpanslon  of  Canadian  output  and  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  To  be  sure.  Petty 
reiterated  Washington's  criticism  of  several 
aspects  of  Canadian  economic  policies  but 
he  emphasized  that  these  disagreement.^ 
could  easily  be  resolved  through  bilateral 
negotiatians. 

TTNOmCtAL    CKANNrUS 

Canadian  officials  were  not  dl&pleased  by 
Petty's  somewhat  irregular  initiative,  but 
wondered  why  the  Nlxou  administration 
chose  not  to  make  Its  views  known  through 
official  channels.  Puzzlement  verged  on  ir- 
ritation when  the  Chicago  Tribune,  on 
Oct.  11,  published  an  alleged  Treasury  docu- 
ment entlUed  "Grievances  Against  Canada 
The  document  listed  17  C.S.  demands  un- 
rludiiig  unilateral  tariff  changes.  ameiMl- 
ment*  to  Canada's  tax  reform  bill  and  re- 
visions of  her  industrial  developmeiit  pol- 
icies) as  conditions  for  the  exemption  of 
Canadian  goods  frona  the  Import  surcharge 
"We  t>elieve  there  is  nottUng  wrong  with 
communication  (chaixaeisj ,"  Prime  Muilster 
Trudeau  told  the  House  of  Commons  iii 
answer  to  questions  by  optpoBiUon  members 
T7>.e  problem,  Trudeau  said,  is  that  "it  is  not 
American  policy  to  put  the  proper  stuff  intt 
the  channels  which  would  satisfy  the  Ca- 
nadian people  ' 

OtUiwas  reaction  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
aiticle  exemplifies  the  Trudeau  government's 
lough,  yet  subdued  slaiid  toward  what  are 
literally  considered  in  the  country  as  •t)eg- 
gar-thy-nelghbor"  policies  by  the  Nl.ron  ad- 
ministraUon  Canadian  ofBclals  first  expressed 
skepticism  about  the  authenticity  of  the 
document— at  least  on  Its  status  as  a  policv 
stateinent  The  external  affairs  secretary 
Mitchell  Sharp,  duly  acknowledged  a  State 
DepajTment  denial  that  the  list  of  grievances 
represented  in  any  way  official  policy  toward 
Canada  But  at  the  same  time  Sharp  began 
to  list  Canada's  own  grievances  against  the 
United  States,  thereby  Implying  that.  In 
Ottawa's  view,  the  Chicago  Tribune  leak  had 
been  deliberate  and  represented  the  U.S 
Treasury's  response  to  a  tough  speech  in 
Toronto  three  days  before  by  the  national 
revenue  minister.  Herbert  Grey 

Sharp  mentioned  the  maintenance  of  the 
American  Selling  Price  on  chemicals.  In  vi- 
olation of  a  commitment  made  during  the 
Kennedy  round  of  tariff  cuts:  the  U.S  ban 
on  the  importing  of  uranium,  of  which  Can- 
ada has  the  largest  world  reserves;  the  man- 
ufacturing clause  m  the  US  copyright  act. 
which  prevents  a  Canadian  author  ironi 
selling  m  the  United  States  more  thai. 
1.500  copl-«  of  a  book  published  m  Canada 
without  forfeiting  his  copjTlghts,  and  re- 
strictions on  Canadian  Immigration  Into  the 
United  SUtes  Why  Canada  should  want  to 
encourage  the  emigration  of  citizens  is  be- 
yond comprehension,  but  no  doubt  the  issue 
Is  a  useful  bargaining  point  since  Canadian 
laws  here  are  notably  more  liberal  than 
America's  and  the  country  has  recently  re- 
ceived a  substantial  Influx  of  U.S.  immi- 
grants— draft-dodgers,  protesters  agaliut  the 
Vietnam  war,  critics  of  the  American  way 
of  life  and  whatnot, 

"We  hare  a  long  list,"  Sharp  added, 
tongue-in-cheek,  "but  1  think  that  these  are 
matters  that  otighl  to  be  negotiated  between 
our  countries  In  the  ordinary  way  and  cer- 
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taliily   ou^ht   not   to  be   associated   with   the 
surcharge  " 

BAKaAGB      or      STATEMENTS 

Quite  obviously,  then,  the  Trudeau  gov- 
ernment has  been  far  from  Innocent  of  re- 
course to  •unofflclai"  or  'Improper"  chan- 
nels Indeed.  Canadian  nUnlaters  have 
mounted  since  mld-Septetnber  a  barrage  of 
increasingly  aggressive  statements  on  the 
future  of  U  8  -Canada  relations  Sharp  fired 
the  first  shot  In  New  York  on  Sept  21:  he 
was  soon  followed  by  Triideau  In  Ottawa. 
Jean-Luc  Pepin  In  Houston.  Herbert  Qrey 
In  Toronto  and  Edgar  Benson  all  over  the 
place. 

"Suggestions  from  responsible  authorities 
In  the  United  States  that  Canada  should 
redvice  Its  secondary  manufacturing  Indus- 
try and  concentrate  on  the  exploitation  and 
processing  of  natural  resources  are  as  Insen- 
sitive a.s  they  are  misinformed."  said  Sharp 
"We  have  the  fastest-growing  labor  force  In 
the  world  Extractive  and  processing  Indus- 
tries could  not  begin  to  absorb  the  labor 
force  we  have  today,  let  alone  provide  the 
new  Jobs  we  need  now  and  In  the  future 

"The  enunciation  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine." 
continued  the  Canadian  minister  "and  more 
particularly  the  economic  measiires  taken 
by  the  United  States  last  month,  has  effec- 
tively, perhaps  brutally  challenged  "iome  of 
our  assumptions  and  led  us  to  re-examine 
our  position  as  an  industrial  and  trading 
nation. 

"Needless  to  say  we  In  Canada  are  asking 
some  pretty  fundamental  questions  about 
the  future  We  have  proceeded  in  the  post- 
war period  on  the  assumption  of  freer  trade 
and  stable  trading  relatlon.shlp."!  between  Ca- 
nada and  the  United  States,  relationships 
which  have  been  profitable  to  both  coun- 
tries. The  announcement  of  Aug  15  could 
not  help  but  shake  that  assumption  and. 
as  a  government  responsible  for  the  secu- 
rity and  prosperity  of  more  than  20  million 
Canadians,  we  have  to  !(x>lt  at  the  alterna- 
tives."   Sharp    said 

"a   prol'd   nation" 

Trudeau  was  even  blunter  on  Sept.  23. 
during  one  of  his  Infrequent  television  Inter- 
views. "When  the  Americans  look  at  what 
they're  doing  they  say  Well,  you  know 
we're  doing  this  to  the  Japanese  and  were 
doing  this  to  the  Europeans.  '  They  dont 
seem  to  realize  what  they're  doing  to  Cana- 
dians. If  they  do  realize  what  they're  doing 
and  If  It  becomes  apparent  that  they  just 
want  us  to  be  sellers  of  natural  resources  to 
them  and  buyers  of  their  manufactured 
products — all  the.se  Ifs' — I  repeat  we  will 
have  to  reassess  fundamentally  our  relation 
with   them,  trading,   political   and   otherwise. 

"They  wlU  have  to  realize  that  Canadians 
are  also  a  proud  nation,  the  prime  minister 
warned  "and  that  If  they  are  really  trying  to 
rearrange  the  North  .American  continent  so 
that  we  are  Ju.st  a  supplier  and  that  we  won't 
be  able  to  find  Jobs  for  our  growing  labtir 
force  and  we  woii't  be  able  to  have  an  ad- 
vanced technological  society  that  we  can 
manage  ourselves,  that  Is  a  very,  very  serious 
hypothesis.  I  don't  think  the  Americans  real- 
ize this  or  envisage  It." 

As  part  of  Canada's  reassessment  of  her 
economic  relations  with  the  United  Slates, 
Sharp  earlier  this  month  submitted  to  the 
Canadian  cabinet  an  External  Affairs  staff 
study  outlining  the  various  alternatives. 
None  of  the  theoretical  possibilities — which 
range  from  a  trade  war  to  a  common  market 
arrangement  with  the  United  States — has 
yet  been  excluded.  Trudeau  recently  noted. 
But  Sharp  Indicated  earlier  that.  In  practice. 
a  common  market  arrangement  was  out  of 
the  question  This  would  provide  not  only 
for  free  trade  between  the  two  countries,  but 
also  for  a  common  North  American  tariff 
against  the  rest  of  the  world  It  Is  felt  In  Ot- 
tawa that,  given  the  relative  size  and  politi- 
cal weight  of  the  two  economies,  such  an  ar- 
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rangement  would  virtually  shift  the  respon- 
sibility for  Canadian  commercial  aud  devel- 
opment pollclee  from  Ottawa  to  Washing- 
ton, thereby  drastically  eroding  Canada's 
sovereignty 
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PRESIDENTS  AND  POT.  OR  WERE 
WASHINGTON  AND  JEHS'ERSON 
STONED' 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or     KCNTITKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Novemhrr  1,  1971 

Mr  CARTER  Mr  Speaker,  before  a 
public  figure  of  the  eminence  of  the  Sur- 
geon Oeneral  of  the  United  States  speaks 
to  the  people,  the  content  of  his  speech 
.«;hould  be  thoroughly  researched  and 
aiithcntirated. 

I  regret  ver>'  much  the  unfortunate 
misinformation  that  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Dr  Jesse 
Stelnfeld.  foi.stered  off  onto  the  National 
Commi."vsion  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abu.se 

Thero  luts  Ijeen  an  attempt  by  many  to 
besmirch  the  character  of  men  always 
held  in  highest  esteem  by  the  people  of 
ttie  United  States 

I  include  for  the  perusal  of  the  Mem- 
bers a  recent  article  by  Ronald  G  Shafer 
which  appeared  In  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal 

The  article  follows : 

Presidents   and   Pot.  Or   Were  Washinotoh 
AND   JerrERSo.N   Stoned? 
(By  Ronald   G.  Shafer  i 

Washington. --Was  George  Washington 
high  on  marijuana  as  he  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware""  Was  Thomas  Jefferson  pufBng  pot  as 
he  penned  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 

Nobody  has  accused  them  of  It  yet,  but  the 
testimony  In  August  from  the  government's 
top  medical  official  was  almost  as  startling 
Tracing  the  historical  use  of  pot.  Dr  Jesse 
Stelnfeld.  .Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
Stau-s.  told  the  National  Commission  on 
Marijuana  and   Drug   Abuse: 

"Indeed.  Dr  Bxirke.  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Reference  Society  and  con- 
sultant to  the  Smithsonian  i  Institution  i  . 
reports  thpt  no  less  than  seven  US  Presi- 
dents smoked  marijuana.  Including  Wash- 
ington. Jefferson.  Madison.  Monroe.  Jackson. 
Taylor  and   Pierce  " 

This  revelatlor  prompted  not  one  question 
from  the  commission  at  the  time  Recently, 
however,  some  additional  information  haa 
come  to  light 

Tliere  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  Dr  Burke 
Tliere  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  American  His- 
torical Reference  Society.  There  does  seem  to 
have  been  a  hoax 

As  a  result,  there  Is  little  euphoria  today 
In  the  Surgeon  Oenerai  s  office  where  under- 
lings are  stltl  trying  U>  determine  Just  how 
their  boas  got  vlctlmli';ed  They  now  think  the 
statement  from  the  elusive  "Dr  Burke  ' 
spread  frorr  the  underground  press  to  the 
establishment  pres.s.  and  then  Into  testimony 
Innocently  prepared  for  Dr  Stelnfeld  by  a 
researcher  who  noted  the  "fact"  in  three 
different    publications. 

DID  THEY   OR   DIDN'T   THEy 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  says 
It  never  heard  of  Dr.  Burke  and  doubts  he 
even  exists,  traced  one  story  quoting  him  to 
an  underground  newspaper.  Chicago  Seed. 
An  official  fired  off  an  Indignant  letter  to  the 
editor,  concluding  "In  short,  Dr  Burke  U 
either  an  Imposter  or  a  figment  of  your 
Imaglnatlcu,  " 


But  the  folks  at  the  Seed  don't  know  any 
niore  about  the  mysterious  Dr  Burke  than 
anybody  else,  insists  a  reporter  there  "We 
Just  copied  the  atory  from  another  under- 
ground newspaper,  "  he  says. 

It's  doubtful  that  Dr  Stelnfeld's  office 
would  have  picked  up  the  Burke  story  If  It 
had  seen  It  In  Its  original  ct^>ntext.  the  under- 
ground press  The  Chicago  Seed  article,  for 
example,  told  readers  that  "James  Madison 
once  remarked  that  had  It  not  been  for 
hemp,  he  would  not  have  had  the  Insights 
he  hod  m  the  work  of  creating  a  new  and 
democratic  nation"  The  article  went  on  to 
say  that  Presidents  "Pierce.  Taylor  and  Jack- 
son, all  military  men.  smoked  pot  with  their 
tro<:>ps,  '  and  concluded  a  few  lines  later: 
Richard  MUhous  Nixon,  on  the  other  hand, 
really  can't  get  Into  smoking.  That's  cause 
he's  too  busy  shooting  up."  ("Shooting  up" 
means  using  heroin,  i 

CHINESE   REMEDY    •■'—    OOtrr 

But  if  Dr  Burke  prove.s  nonexistent.  A^rca 
that  mean  the  founding  fathers  kept  off  the 
grass''  Not  necessarily  As  I>r.  Stelnfeld  also 
stated  In  his  testimony,  citing  recognized 
sources,  marijuana  has  been  used  by  man 
for  "millennia,  "  which  Is  a  pretty  long  time 
He  noted  that  the  "first  recorded  reference 
to  It  dates  back  4.708  years  to  2737  B  C  Writ- 
ings of  the  Chinese  emperor  Shen  Nung  rec- 
ommended It  for  'female  weaknesses,  gout, 
rheumatism,  malaise,  beriberi,  constipation 
and  absentmlndednees.'  " 

Moreover,  the  hemp  plant  (marijuana  Is 
the  dried  Bower  clusters  and  leaves  of  the 
hemp  plant  I  was  cultivated  In  the  early 
American  colonies,  according  to  Dr.  Lester 
GrlnspKX)n  of  Harvard  In  his  book.  Marijuana 
Reconsidered.  Historians  agree  that  Washing- 
ton, and  probably  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
raised  hemp,  which  was  used  to  make  rope. 
Indeed,  a  1765  entry  In  Washington's  Mount 
Vernon  diary  notes  "Sowed  hemp  at  muddy 
hole  by  swamp   " 

Btrr  DID  THEY  OR  DIDN'T  THKV 

I  doubt  If  the  fact  that  people  smoked 
hemp  then  can  be  denied."  says  a  historian 
at  the  American  Historical  Association  In  Re- 
view Tlie  question  Is  whether  the  early  Pres- 
idents may  have  sneaked  some  puffs  on  hemp, 
perhaps  In  plpea 

The  evidence  Isn't  clear  But  "It  Is  probably 
true  that  these  men  at  one  time  or  another 
used  hemp  byproducts  (grass)."  John  J. 
Rumbarger.  executive  assistant  secretary  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  said  In 
response  to  a  student's  Inquiry  about  another 
Dr.  Burke  story  more  than  a  year  ago.  "But 
at  the  very  most,  these  upper-  and  middle- 
class  men  had  only  a  casual  passing  acquaint- 
ance with  gras.s  In  no  sense  can  It  be  said 
they   were  regular  or  habitual  pot -smokers  ' 

And  even  If  some  of  them  were,  the  Mount 
Vernon  Ladles  Association,  which  maintains 
Mount  Vernon.  Is  convinced  George  wasn't 
"As  far  aa  we  know.  Washington  never 
smoked  anything.  "  a  spokesman  says  "He 
also  grew  corn  Do  they  s^iy  he  smoked  corn- 
sUlt,  too?" 


JUSTICE  FOR  THE  POOR  DURING 
ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  1.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admlnLs- 
trations  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  are 
now  before  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and,  presumably,  will 
be  brought  to  the  floor  very  soon  As  Con- 
gress considers  phase  II  of  the  Presl- 
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dent's  New  Economic  Policy,  it  ifi  cruciai 
that  the  pllgrht  ot  the  working  poor  be 
recogniaed. 

I  have  introdaeed  legislation — H.R. 
11406  and  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
414  and  companion  resolutions  with  24 
''osponsors — which  would  exempt  from 
Uie  wa^ie  freeze  any  individual  whose 
earnings  are  substandard  or  who  is 
amongst  the  working  poor  or  near-poor, 
until  such  time  as  his  earnings  are  no 
longer  substandard  or  he  is  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  working  poor  or  near- 
ly oor. 

On  Friday,  October  28,  I  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  BanJting 
and  Currency  concerning  economic  sta- 
billsuttlon.  In  that  testimony  I  advocated 
that  fli^t,  the  wages  of  the  working  poor 
and  near-poor  be  allowed  to  rise  freely 
to  the  point  where  they  are  no  longer 
substandard,  second,  the  freeze  on  rents 
be  continued,  tliird.  corporate  profits  be 
limited:  and  fourth,  interest  rates  and 
dividends  be  controlled. 

T^  full  text  of  my  testimony  follows : 

TlSTIMONT  or  CONCRESSMA.V  WILLIAM  P 
RTAN,  BcrORE  THe  COMMimi  ON  BANKING 
AND  CUUIENCT.  OCT    29,   1971 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  dl&tlngulshed  Coounlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  testify  concern- 
ing ecoiK>nilc  stalslllzaUoc   legislation. 

We  are  entering  a  period  of  serious  eoo- 
liumlc  adjustment  In  this  oounti-y.  The  Un- 
posltlon  of  wage  and  price  oontrols  might 
be  viewed  as  recogulUon  of  the  Galbralthian 
notion  that  ours  Is  an  ecunooiy  dominated 
by  large  and  ix>werful  economic  organiza- 
tions. Now  the  government  Is  Intervening 
directly  to  control  these  units  to  achieve  sta- 
bility. And  these  controls  are  not  likely  to 
t)e  a  short-run  phenomenon. 

The  President's  ieglsi&tlon  before  this 
committee  contemplates  wage  and  price 
control  machinery  which  will  last  at  least 
through  April  30.  1973.  This  legislation  can 
easily  be  extended  beyond  that  date.  The 
Presldant  has  only  told  us  that  these  re- 
straints will  continue  until  Inflationary  pres- 
sures are  brought  under  oontrol.  In  /act.  It 
may  well  be  that  wage  and  prloe  oontrols.  In 
some  form,  will  l>«  a  permanent  part  of  the 
economic  life  In  this  country. 

This  fact  only  underscores  the  importance 
ox  the  hearings  before  this  committee.  The 
more-or-Iess  ad  hoc  self -enforced  short-run 
freeze  »t1I  s<x>n  be  replaced  with  a  system  for 
atlmlnlsterlng  long-term  wage  and  price 
controls  T^.e  shape  that  this  legislation 
takes  now  will  have  ramlflcations  for  the 
economy  for  years  to  come. 

Thus  I  would  like  to  address  several  criti- 
cal l.ssue.->  with  respect  to  the  economic  sta- 
bilization program  In  particular.  1  advocate 
that,  during  this  period  of  economic  sta- 
bilization 1  I  t!ie  wages  of  the  working  poor 
and  near  poor  be  freely  allowed  to  rise  to 
the  point  where  they  are  no  longer  sub- 
standard, 2)  the  freeze  ou  rents  be  con- 
tinued; 3  I  corporate  profits  be  limited:  and 
4)  Interest  rates  be  controlled 

In  addition,  I  urge  that  the  President's 
request  that  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  be  suspended  with  respect  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  Price  ConvmlsBlon  and  the  Pay 
Board  be  scrutinized  very  carefully, 
1 .  wscEs  OP  TR  woaxntG  room 

I'here  are  mllUoas  of  famUlea  and  Indi- 
viduals In  this  country  whose  Incotnee. 
d.- rived  from  decent,  steady  employment,  fall 
bc'ow  the  tnrmX  mea^^er  estimate  of  what  Is 
required  for  an  acc«ptab>e  atandard  of 
ilMng 

According  to  figures  released  In  May  of  this 
t-ear.  there  are  some  16  mUlton  families  In 
this  country  who  have  incomes  of  less  than 


•7,000.  In  addlttoa.  aoaM  11  uUUon  In- 
dividuals ttave  inoomas  of  laaa  tban  •0,000. 
Prealtlnnt  Nlxoa  wlMn  b«  annouooed  to  Xiat 
Natloo  Us  family  ssslstsnos  plan,  made  a 
very  algaiflcant  statement  wban  lis  said: 

(Tbe)  governznent  «o>uld  reoogolse  tiiat  It 
tuts  no  less  of  an  obUgatton  to  Ukt  working 
poor  tbaa  to  tikm  nonworklog  poor.   .   . 

We  In  goTemm«nt  eertainly  do  have  an 
obligation  to  these  millions  of  IndlTlduals 
who  work  Industriously  to  support  themselves 
and  tbalr  famiilee.  and  yet  are  barely  able  to 
■ustata  tttemselvat.  And  that  ohUgation 
naost  spertfWmlly  la  not  to  condemn  ttaem  to 
the  shacfcteB  of  poverty  for  tbe  foreaeeable 
future.  As  I  have  said,  ve  are  now  entering  an 
era  In  which  the  government  Is  undertaking 
much  greater  oontrol  of  the  economy.  With 
this  greater  control  comes  greater  respon- 
sibility. We  must  not  lock  t^eae  millions  of 
hard-working  people  into  poverty  for  the 
foraeeable  future 

An  sxample  of  this  problem  la  Xbe  plight 
of  the  workers  of  District  66,  Distributive 
Workers  of  America.  (Some  of  whom  are 
here  today  )  These  workers  earn  salaries  of 
from  961  to  •110  a  week.  Before  the  freeze, 
they  were  scheduled  by  contract  for  auto- 
matic increases  of  from  (7  to  910  a  v-eek.  In 
addition,  they  were  scheduled  for  a  cost  of 
living  Increase  of  •&  a  week.  Tlius  overall  they 
were  slated  for  about  a  13%  salary  Increase, 
which  is  much  greater  than  the  allowable 
rate  being  discussed  by  tbe  Pay  Board.  'Vet 
even  with  these  increases  these  workers  will 
still  be  only  making  about  (5300  a  year.  Yet 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  that 
a  niliUmum  budget  for  a  family  of  four  In  an 
urban  area  Is  $6,960  a  year. 

As  David  Livingston,  President  of  District 
65,  Distributive  Workers  of  America,  pointed 
out  in  a  cogent  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
October  6  New  York  Times. 

.  ,  .  If  tbe  President  falls  to  meet  the 
responsibility  to  those  who  don't  make  a 
living,  then  the  Congress  should.  If  both  fail. 
It  would  l}e  tantamount  to  a  Oovemment 
edict  to  condemn  poorly  paid  American  work- 
ers to  permanent  poverty. 

Hence  I  have  introduced  several  pieces 
of  leglaLatlon  relating  to  this  matter,  all  of 
which  are  liow  before  tills  committee.  H. 
Con.  Res  414  (also  H.  Con.  lElee.  423  and  H 
Con  Res  434  Introduced  with  co-sponsors  i 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as  amended 
and  any  successor  aniendments,  shall  l>e  Im- 
plemented in  such  a  manner  that  wage  In- 
creases to  any  Individual  whose  earnings  are 
substandard  or  who  is  amongst  the  working 
poors  or  near-poor  shall  not  be  limited  In 
any  manner,  until  such  time  as  his  earnings 
are  no  longer  substandard  or  he  is  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  working  poor  or  near-poor 
My  blU  H.R.  11406  puts  this  concept  in  the 
form  of  a  bUl  amending  tbe  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  I  urge  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  to  Incorporate  the 
larq^uage  of  H  Con.  Res.  414  and  H.R  11406 
in  wtiatever  Mil  tt>«  Committee  finally  re- 
ports out. 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  of  equity  In 
favor  of  this  le)rl8latlon.  there  is  ample  his- 
torical precedent  for  such  Congraeslonal  ac- 
tion Both  the  War  Labor  Board  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Wage  Stablllzatton  Board  of 
the  Korean  Wikr  made  provision  for  workan 
with  substandard  wages. 

By  an  Kxecutlve  Order,  the  War  Lat>or 
Boud  of  World  War  11  was  Instruetad  not  to 
authorise  further  Increases  In  wages  unless 
It  was  clearly  neoeasary  to  eorreet  substand- 
ards  of  living.  Ttae  Board  speciAcally  exempt- 
ed from  any  ooatrol  any  'wage  increases  for 
workers  wbose  earnings  were  at  or  tielow  fifty 
eents  an  hour.  At  that  time  tbe  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  was  thirty  cents  an  hour  Now  the 
minimum  wage  ts  ai-M  an  hour,  and  the  legal 
minimum  In  New  York  is  %lAi  an  hour.  Us- 
ij^  a  atmliar  approach  today  would  axampt 
from  controls  any  union  or  non-union  work- 


er with  hourly  earnings  of  over  $3.00  to  %A.bit 
an  iM>ur. 

filmllarly,  during  tbe  Korean  War.  Defense 
produotkHi  workers  wets  granted  an  exemp- 
tion frooi  wage  oontrols  if  they  were  paid  less 
tiiaa  •!  an  hour.  At  that  time  the  oilaimum 
wage  was  76  cents  an  hour. 

Background  cd  Wage  StabillaatloQ  During 
World  War  U 

It  Is  Instructive  to  examine  In  detail  tbe 
development  of  wage  oootrols  during  World 
War  II.  This  wage  regulation  was  entered  up- 
on slowly,  experimentally,  until  a  dvirable 
equitable  system  was  &naUy  achieved. 

The  Initial  step  in  wage  recul&don  in 
World  War  II  was  tbe  creaUon.  In  March 
1041.  of  the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
(NDMB).  ITiis  board  had  ae  its  primary  re- 
spcuibtlity  the  prevention  of  work  stop- 
pa^^ss  that  would  Interfere  VTlth  defense  pro- 
duction. 

In  January  at  1942,  Vtte  NDMB  was  sup- 
planted by  the  trl-parUU  War  Latxw  Board 
coir.pcaed  of  representatives  of  labor,  man- 
agement and  the  public.  The  Board,  as  it  was 
Initially  created  stUl  bad.  like  its  predeces- 
sor, no  power  to  fix  wage  rates.  Thus  the 
goverriment  again  showed  Its  reluctance  to 
engage  In  direct  wage  controls  However  a,'- 
the  year  wore  on  It  became  clear  that  wage 
rates  in  critical  Industries  were  eliirblne 
rapidly 

In  an  effort  to  stem  this  rise,  the  NDMB 
m  ;hp  .summer  of  1942  adopted  a  percent- 
ape  formula  for  determining  wage  rlsfs 
to  wlilch  steel  workers  were  entitled  This 
formula  'R-as  based  on  the  15  percent  rise 
in  the  co5t  of  llvlnp  which  had  occurred 
between  January.  1941.  and  May.  1942.  In 
CKtober.  recognizing  tiiat  overall  controls 
vk-ere  necessary  to  check  wage  rises.  Congress 
passed  the  Price  StabUizauon  Act  which  for 
the  first  lime  gave  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  control  wages  and  salaries  In  all 
industries. 

Pursuant  to  that  act.  the  President  Issued 
an  Executive  Order  Instructing  the  War 
Labor  Board  not  "to  approve  any  Increases  li. 
wage  rates  prevailing  on  September  16, 
1942,  "  unless  It  could  be  shown  that  an 
increase  was  necessary  "to  correct  malad- 
justment or  inequities,  to  elimrnate  »ub- 
standardt  ot  living,  to  correct  gross  inequi- 
ties, or  to  aid  In  the  effective  prosecution  of 
the  war."  (emphasis  added^  Thus,  even  Ui 
the  time  of  this  great  war.  provision  was 
made  In  the  economic  stabilization  program 
to  help  the  wc»-klng  jxwr  improve  their  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  problem  of  rising  wages  persisted 
however,  and  m  April  of  1943  the  President 
tasued  his  "Hold-the-Llne  Order'  on  waget 
and  prtoes.  With  respect  to  wages,  tbe  order 
specihcally  provided  that  the  War  Labor 
Board  authorlae  no  ftirther  increases  ex- 
cept where  1  i  if  was  ciewly  necessary  to 
eoTTcrt  substandard*  of  itfin^,  or  Si  iv  was 
necessarj-  to  compensate  for  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  between  Janusxy.  1941.  aud 
May.    1943.    (emphasis    added*. 

Statistics  on  wage  rates  In  manufacturing 
In  World  War  n  Indicate  that  the  program 
of  stahillzation  »-a8  eventually  successful 
Between  January,  1941  and  October,  1942 
the  period  before  the  imposition  of  controls 
wage  rates  rose  at  a  monthly  rate  of  0.£ 
percent.  Poliowlng  the  imposiuon  of  con- 
trols In  October.  1942.  wage  rates  rose  at  a 
monthly  rate  of  0.4  percent  ibrough  A\i 
gust,  1M6.  Daring  approximately  this  sam<> 
period,  with  prloe  oontrols  In  effect,  prunes 
rose  at  a  raU  of  about  0  06  percent. 

ThuB  allowing  the  wages  at  the  workiiig 
poor  to  rise  during  this  period  did  not  in  any 
way  tindercut  the  overall  success  of  the  eco- 
nomic stabUlzatlon  program  during  World 
War  U,  either  with  respect  to  holding  U>e 
lixte  on  prices  or  on  wagea 

While  we  are  in  dlflkxilt  ecoDomic  tlma<^ 
todav.  our  economic  and  political  problems 
are  clearlv  not  as  acute  as   those  we   under- 
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went  during  World  War  n.  Yet  even  then  wo 
were  »ble  to  provide  our  working  poor  with  • 
chance  to  achieve  some  measure  ot  eoonomle 
equity  I  urge,  that  we  can  do  no  lees  today. 
Today  we  are  In  an  era  of  particularly  great 
awareneas  of  the  problems  of  the  poor.  How 
can  we  today  do  any  leas  for  our  working 
poor  than  we  did  for  them  In  time  of  war 
three  decades  ago?  To  claim  that  it  Is  not 
evenhanded  to  allow  the  wages  of  the  work- 
ing poor  to  rise  while  restricting  the  rest  of 
the  p>opulatlon'8  witge  rates  misses  the  point. 
To  freese  the  salary  of  a  corporate  executive 
at  (25.000  and  to  freeee  the  wage  of  a  worker 
with  two  children  at  •A.500  Is  not  even- 
handed.  It  Is.  In  fact,  most  unjust. 

Furthermore,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  overall  economy.  It  makes  good  sense  to 
allow  the  wag«s  of  the  worklni;  poor  to  rise 
to  the  point  where  they  are  not  substandard. 
These  workers  of  necessity  spend  a  very  great 
percentage  of  their  total  Income  Thus,  this 
money  Is  pumped  Into  the  economy,  stimu- 
lating aggregate  demand.  This  In  turn  helps 
the  GNP  to  rise.  Kor.  In  order  to  put  this 
economy  back  on  its  feet  the  GNP  must  rise 
substantially,  in  order  to  cut  unemployment. 
while  simultaneously  holding  the  line  on 
wai;:e8  and  prices. 

Thus,  by  allowing  the  wages  of  the  poor 
and  the  near  poor  to  rise  t"  the  point  where 
they  are  no  longer  substandard,  we  Insure 
that  this  money  will  be  pmnpf-d  Into  the 
economy,  with  all  Its  conccimilam  multiplier 
effects. 

Therefore  It  Is  both  equitable  and  economi- 
cally sound  to  allow  the  wages  of  the  poor 
and  near  poor  to  rise  out  of  substandard 
levels  during  this  period  of  economic  stabili- 
zation. 

a      CONTTNtlATION    OT    THK    «E>rT    fVEEZE 

It  Is  almost  Incomprehensible  that  In  this 
country  one  of  the  basic  necessities  of  life — 
shelter — Is  becoming  virtually  non-affordable 
for  millions  of  Americans  Across  the  Nation, 
rentals  hare  been  spiraling  upwards  for 
y««rs.  Meanwhile,  teiiant.s  have  stood  help- 
less— caught  between  'he  need  for  decent, 
adequate  hcu.slns  and  their  Increaslnif  In- 
ability to  afford   that   housine 

For  some  reastm.  homeowiiership  has  al- 
ways received  the  special  bleRslng  of  Oov- 
ernment  Homeowners  receive  Federal  In- 
come tax  deductions  for  the  property  taxes 
they  pay  Similarly,  they  cati  d?duct  the  in- 
terest costs  they  pay  on  their  mortgages  The 
KedtTBl  section  2'.iS  homeowner  hip  procram 
l.s  geared  to  a  20-percent  rent-Income  ratio. 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
served  as  the  guarantor  of  billions  In  mort- 
g^es 

By  contrast,  tenants  receive  no  tax  de- 
duction for  their  landlords  property  taxes, 
even  if  those  taxes  are  passed  on  to  the  ten- 
ants via  rentals  The  same  applies  to  Inter- 
ests c<»ts.  and  demonstration  of  how  sig- 
nificant a  role  these  play  Is  the  housing 
specialist's  rule  of  thumb  that  each  per- 
centage point  reduction  In  Interest  expenses 
translates  into  a  rental  reduction  of  »4  50 
per  nxjm  per  m(jnth  Yet.  the  tenant  receives 
no  tax  deduction  for  the  interest  expenses 
of  his  landlord  even  thouKh  these  are  passed 
on  to  him  In  higher  retstals  Finally  I  would 
note  that  the  analog  to  the  section  236  pro- 
gram— the  Federal  section  236  rental  asslat- 
ance  program — embodies  a  25-percent  rent- 
Inoome  ratio  requirement,  contrasting  with 
section  235's  20-percent  requirement 

I  am  most  familiar  with  the  rental  situa- 
tion in  my  own  city — New  York — but  the 
problem  Is  not  confined  to  that  city  alone. 
Across  the  country  tenants  are  facing  a  situ- 
ation where  they  simply  cannot  afford  de- 
cent rental  housing 

Most  recently,  the  situation  has  been  ex- 
acerbated In  New  York  State  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  very  damaging  vacancy  decontrol 
law  Thu  past  July  and  early  August,  rents 
In  New  York  City  t>egan  to  aoar  for  newly 
decontrolled  apartment*. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  scene  has  been  revealed  as  even  bleaker 
by  virtue  of  newly  dlscloeed  figures  reveaUng 
that  98  percent  of  the  tenants  In  New  York 
City's  1.8  minion  rent-controlled  ap>artznenta 
face  rent  Increases  on  January  I,  1973  Nearly 
half  of  the  tenants  face  Increases  of  48  per- 
cent to  be  levied  In  rises  of  7  6  percent  a  year 
until  new  maximum  rents  are  reached  This  Is 
the  consequence  of  the  misguided  rent-con- 
trol law  adopted  by  the  New  York  City 
Council  last  year. 

Nor  Is  this  problem  confined  to  New  York 
City.  All  across  the  country  rents  are  rising 
alarmingly  In  San  Pranclsco  and  Honolulu 
rents  have  risen  25%  In  the  last  five  years 
In  Philadelphia  18  "«.  Atlanta  14%.  all  of 
these  comparable  to  the  19":  In  New  York 
City  Overall,  the  rent  comp<inent  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  15.4%  In 
the  last  five  years. 

Furthermore,  the  Increase  In  rents  has  ac- 
celerated over  the  past  year  Rent  o%'er  the 
la-st  year  lii  New  York  City  Increased  8  1%; 
In  Philadelphia  the  Increase  8  0%;  In  ftieton 
7.3%;  »nd  PltUburgh  5  1%  Overall.  In  the 
last  year  alone  rents  have  Increased  In  this 
country  4  8; 

TTi'iK  I  have  Introduced  HR  10045  and 
HR  10946.  which  take  cognizance  of  the 
plight  of  tenants  Eight  colleagues  have 
Joined  me  In  co.sponsorlng  these  bills  HR. 
10946  provides  that  rentals  and  carrying 
chsr'^e^  ?hri!!  nT't  eTiceed  ths  levels  £t  "'hlch 
they  were  stabilized  during  the  90  day  freeze 
period  between  August  15  and  November  13. 
However,  since  that  bill  wn-s  drafted  to  co- 
incide with  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970,  It  Is  limited  to  April  30.  1972.  Now 
that  the  President  has  asked  for  stand  by 
authority  through  April  30.  1973.  I  would 
urge  that  the  rent  freeze  be  extended 
through  that  date  It  is  my  Intent  that  the 
rent  freeze  last  as  long  as  the  phase  II  con- 
trols are  in  existence. 

H  R.  10946,  more  narrowly  drawn,  applies 
to  all  federally  assisted  and  federally  Insured 
housing 

Both  bills  provide  for  enforcement  by  pri- 
vate civil  action  as  well  as  federal  govern- 
ment enforcement  Sanctions  of  up  to  $5,000 
are  provided  for  each  willful  violation 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  Incorporate  my 
legislation  to  freeze  rentals  and  carrying 
charges  In  whatever  bill  Is  finally  reported 
out. 

I  make  no  claim  that  this  rent  freeze  legis- 
lation Is  perfect.  It  makes  no  exceptions  for 
landlord  hardship  I  wotild  expect  to  see  sub- 
.sequent  legislation  making  some  provision 
for  legitimate  landlord  hard.ship  But — and 
again  this  l.s  a  very  significant  constdera- 
tl  ai  I  expect  to  see  legislation  which  recog- 
nizes, affirmatively  and  aggressively,  the 
plight  of  the  tenant  It  Is  he  who  has  been 
pi)wer':es.s  unorganized,  without  strong  lob- 
bying representation  It  Is  time — long  past 
time—  that   equity   replace  landlord  tyranny. 

3    LIMITATION  or  CORPt)RATE  PEOriTS 

The  most  egregious  Ineqvilty  In  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  stabilization  program,  as 
embodied  In  HR  11309.  Is  the  lack  of  any 
controls  nn  corporate  profits  The  President. 
In  his  address  to  the  nation  on  October  7. 
explained  the  lack  of  any  controls  on  profits 
this  way,  and  1  qiiote; 

I^t  me  turn  now  to  the  snblert  of  profits. 
M.my  of  my  good  friends  have  advl.>>ed  me 
that  the  only  politically  popular  position  to 
take  IB  to  be  against  profits  But  let  us 
recognize  an  univssallable  fact  of  economic 
life  All  Americans  will  l>eneflt  from  more 
profits  More  profits  fuel  the  expansion  that 
generates  more  Jobs.  It  nueans  more  Invest- 
ment that  will  make  our  go<xl»  more  com- 
petitive. It  al&o  means  there  win  be  more  tax 
revenues  to  pay  for  the  programs  that  help 
people  In  need 

Is  It  really  an  '•unassailable  fact  of  eco- 
uocnlc  life'  that  all  Americans  will  t>en«- 
flt  from  more  proflu?  And  if  that  s  true,  then 
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why  would  not  all  Americans  benefit  even 
more  from  "exorbitant"  or  "windfall"  profits, 
which  Preeldent  Nixon  says  will  be  limited. 
Presumably  "exorbitant  "  or  "windfall"  profits 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  nserely  big 
profits,  which  are  good  for  everyone.  But 
where  do  we  reach  the  knife  edge?  How  do 
wp  tell  the  difference?  We  have  not  heard 
any  answers  to  these  questions. 

All  we  can  say  for  sure  from  President  Nix- 
on s  Htatement  Is  that  profits  are  not  gtjlng 
to  be  subject  to  very  much  control 

President  Nixon's  llghthanded  treatment 
of  corporate  protita  la  particularly  Inappro- 
priate in  view  of  the  strong  recent  perform- 
ance of  corporation's  profits  and  cash  flow. 
After  tax  profits  In  the  second  quarter,  the 
latest  period  for  which  figures  are  available, 
amounted  to  946  billion  at  an  annual  rate. 
This  Is  up  from  a  recession  low  of  (39.2  bil- 
lion in  the  final  three  months  of  1970.  The 
corporate  situation  Is  even  brighter  when 
overall  cash  flaw--whlch  Includes  the  results 
of  recently  allowed  accelerated  depreciation — 
Is  considered  Cash  from  depreclntlon  can  be 
used  to  meet  many  corporate  expenses,  In- 
cluding the  purcha.se  of  additional  machin- 
ery which  can  lead  In  turn  to  larger  profit*. 
Since  the  bottom  of  the  1969  70  recession, 
corporations  have  increased  their  cosh  hold- 
ings by  nearly  »6  billion. 

President  Nixon  seems  to  have  a  bee  In 
his  bonnet  thnt  all  he  hnj  to  d"  Is  throw  a 
lot  of  money  at  large  corporations  and  they 
will  solve  this  country's  economic  problems 
by  engaging  In  capital  Investment. 

But  corporate  executives  are  hard-headed. 
They  will  not  engage  in  substantial  capital 
investment  unless  there  l.s  a  need  for  It.  un- 
less there  Is  consumer  demand  for  their 
goods  and  services.  With  Industrial  plants 
currently  operating  at  75  percent  of  capacity, 
wc  are  not  likely  to  sec  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  net  capital  Investment. 

Thus  for  these  economic  reasons.  In  addi- 
tion to  reasons  of  equity,  there  Is  a  need  for 
controls  on  profits  during  this  period  of 
economic  stabilization.  There  are  several  pos- 
sible ways  to  do  this.  One  way  Is  an  excess 
profits  tax  A  second  way  Is  to  set  a  profit 
rate  and  roll  back  prices  If  necessary  to  en- 
force It,  A  third  way  to  control  profits  Is  to 
define  acceptable  profit  margins  by  the  yard- 
stick of  net  Income  as  a  percentage  of  sales. 
If  the  acceptable  profit  margin  Is  exceeded 
at  ar.y  time,  the  difference  can  be  taxed  away. 
I  conunend  all  of  these  methods  to  your  at- 
tention, without  specifically  endorsing  any 
one  of  them  over  the  others  at  this  time.  I 
think  it  unquestionable  that  profits  must  be 
controlled  during  this  period  of  economic 
stabilization. 

4.    ZNTZaXST    RATES 

In  general.  Interest  rates  should  be  kept  as 
low  aa  poasible.  I  agree  with  Sec  202  of  the 
President's  HR  11309.  which  gives  the  Pres- 
ident the  authority  to  stabilize  interest  rates. 
Of  course.  Interest  rates  are  also  strongly 
affected  by  Federal  Reserve  policy,  as  well  as 
the  actions  of  Individual  lenders  and  borrow- 
ers In  capital  markets. 

B.    SUSPENSION    or    THE    ADMIHISTRATtVE 
PaOCBDUH*    ACT 

Section  207  of  the  President's  bill,  H  R. 
11309.  requests  exemption  of  the  economic 
stabilization  program  from  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  except  for  public  informa- 
tion matters. 

Basically,  this  provision  would  eliminate 
the  entire  panoply  of  procedure  which  pro- 
tects the  rights  of  Interested  parties  In  ad- 
ministrative proceedings.  Including  provi- 
sions for  rule-making  procedures  for  adjudi- 
cation, rules  Tor  hearings,  burden  of  proof, 
evidence,  record  as  a  ba^sls  of  decision,  con- 
clusiveness of  decisions,  review  of  declsloru 
by  the  agency,  and  other  provisions 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  Is  a 
complex  and  carefully  drawn  set  of  pro- 
cedures to  protect  the  rights  of  persons  and 
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corporations  in  administrative  dealings  with 
the  government.  These  procedures  should 
not  be  lightly  discarded.  It  may  be  appro- 
priate to  make  some  changes  In  these  pro- 
cedures to  fit  them  to  the  partlcvilar  tasks  of 
the  new  agencies  charged  with  carrying  out 
i.he  economic  stabilization  program  But 
tossing  out  most  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  should  not  be  done  without  seri- 
ous study  of  the  long-term  consequences. 
These  procedural  rights  are  not  the  less  valid 
because  they  may  be  exercised  in  limes  of 
some  stress. 

In  summary,  I  urge  that ;  1 )  the  wages  of 
the  working  poor  and  near  poor  be  freely 
allowed  to  rise  to  the  point  where  they  are 
no  longer  substandard;  2i  the  freeze  on  rents 
be  continued;  3i  corporate  profits  be  lim- 
ited; 4)  Interest  rates  be  controlled;  and  6) 
the  President's  request  to  suspend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  with  respect  to 
the  Price  Commission  and  the  Pay  Board  be 
considered  carefully 


FOR  MAYOR     OUR  UNCLE   SAM 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  November  1,  1971 

Mr  JAMES  V.  STANTON  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  voters  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will 
elect  a  new  mayor  tomorrow  and,  because 
of  the  interest  shown  around  the  country 
in  tills  political  race.  I  want  to  keep  my 
colleagues  here  fully  informed  The  latest 
development,  on  the  eve  of  the  election, 
is  the  disclosure  that  the  strongest  candi- 
date has  refrained  from  entering  the 
race.  This  is  an  observation  made  by 
Wilson  Hlrschfeld,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer — an  especially  perceptive  news- 
man. His  column  of  October  25,  which 
I  bring  to  your  attention,  reads  as 
follows : 

For  Matob:   Olti  Uncle  Sam 
(By  Wilson  Hlrschfeld i 

When  all  Is  said  and  done  what  Cleveland 
really  needs  Nov  2  Is  not  a  new  mayor  but 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  After  the  mess 
piled  up  at  City  Hall  in  the  last  four  years. 
the  next  mayor  has  Just  got  to  be  an  im- 
provement For  anyone  who  wants  to  make 
a  good  record  as  mayor,  this  Is  the  year  to 
come  on  stage — what  an  act  to  follow,  as 
they  say  In  show  business 

Yet.  even  with  Carl  B  Stokes  gone  from 
City  Hall,  (although  he  may  not  be  very  far 
away).  Immense  problems  will  remain  that 
are  beyond  solution  by  the  next  adminis- 
tration, the  entire  Establishment  and  all 
others  with  Influence  In  local  government 
Erieview  and  some  new  downtown  buildings 
notwithstanding.  Cleveland  is  a  declining 
city  ana.  In  some  respects,  a  dying  city  If 
the  city  Is  to  be  turned  around,  someone  will 
have  to  produce  a  few  miracles 

Very  briefly  the  stuff  of  which  miracles 
are  made  is  just  not  here  Not  even  if  t2 
billion  Jeiports  were  built  In  the  lake  or  if 
Erieview  had  twice  as  many  new  buildings 
would  It  make  much  difference  Cleveland 
Is  an  old  city  Its  obsolescent  and  obsolete 
f actorle  .  are  certain  to  continue  their  exodus 
as  they  nave  since  World  War  II  Residential 
neighborhoods  likewise  become  more  debili- 
tated with  age.  there  are  few  areas  of  the 
city  today  that  are  not  old,  outmoded  and 
seedy. 

Meanwhile,  Cleveland  needs  more  taxes 
Just  to  stay  above  water  Cuyahoga  County 
wants  more  revenues  for  Its  operation*, 
which    means    Clevelanders    will    pay    tlielr 
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share.  The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education 
has  found  no  mirrors  to  run  Its  schools  with- 
out more  money  from  local  taxpayers.  Down 
Ck>lumbuB  way  those  noble  state  legislators 
soon  will  be  coming  up  with  new  taxes  tbat 
Clevelarders  will  be  paying  along  with  other 
Ohloans 

Yet  all  of  these  new  taxes  will  not  pro- 
duce even  one  small  miracle  to  get  Cleveland 
on  the  right  road  again.  In  fact,  the  faster 
that  taxes  pile  up  In  cities  such  as  Cleveland, 
the  fl'.g.M  from  the  city  may  proceed  even 
more  rapidly 

So  what  about  the  corps  of  Engineers?  The 
corps.  It  wir  be  recalled,  laid  out  the  major 
railroad  routes  that  opened  the  West.  It 
built  the  Panama  Canal.  It  conquered  the 
Mlsslsslpp'  and  Ohio  rivers.  It  Is  responsible 
for  perhaps  1.001  If  not  10.001  other  projects 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  How 
many  of  these  have  been  boondoggles,  prob- 
ably no  living  man  knows 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  practically  a 
kingdom  unto  Itself  (even  as  the  FBI  under 
Its  superannuated  J  Edgar  Hoover.  The  corps 
gets  Its  money  and  Its  power  from  Congress, 
and  about  all  It  really  has  to  concern  Itself 
with  Is  \.ii  make  sure  that  the  pork  barrel  Is 
equally  divided  throughout  the  country — In 
this  case  ■equally"  meaning  that  congress- 
men wh'>  have  the  most  clout  get  more  for 
their  regions 

What  the  people  of  this  nation  ought  to 
do  now  Is  to  get  the  word  to  their  leaders. 
loud  and  clear,  that  It  is  time  to  get  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  out  of  the  countryside, 
out  of  the  plains  and  Into  the  dying  cities 
Even  the  pork-barrel  soldiers  of  the  corps 
should  know  by  now  that  It  Is  time  to  halt 
their  program  of  straightening  every  river 
and  get  Into  the  metropolitan  areas  before 
the  cities  are  destroyed  under  the  terrible 
pressure**  that  beset  them. 

It  Is  time  for  the  urban  centers  of  this 
country  to  band  together  and  get  Congress 
to  tiu^n  the  Corps  of  Engineers  loose  in  the 
cities.  The  big  cities,  for  the  most  part,  are 
m  desperate  straits  They  can  be  rebuilt 
and  should  be.  New  mayors  can't  do  the  Job. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers.  Uncle  Sam  that 
IS.  can    He  gets  our  vote  for  mayor. 
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ALASKA   PROCLAMATION   ON 
WORKING    WOMEN 


HON.  NICK  BEGfCH 

or     ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1,  1971 

Mr  BEGICH  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  fel- 
low Congressmen  the  importance  and 
the  dedication  of  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  of  my  State  of 
Alaska  These  women  represent  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  American  work  force 
and  are  extremely  dedicated  to  improving 
and  creating  better  working  conditions 
and  standards  for  the  women  of  the 
country. 

We,  Alaskans,  are  proud  of  the  job 
these  women  have  done  in  making  Amer- 
ica's work  force  a  more  equitable  one  for 
all.  We  feel  that  as  a  result  of  their  re- 
sponsible efforts  they  should  be  recog- 
riized  and  praised  publicly.  To  accom- 
plish this,  Oovemor  Elgan  proclaimed 
the  week  of  October  17,  1971,  as  National 
Business  Women's  Week  in  Alaska. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the  procla- 
mation sent  to  me  by  Governor  Egan  ex- 
pressing our  pride  in  these  women. 


Phoclamation — National  Business  Women  s 
Week 

Working  women  constitute  over  31 '-j  mil- 
lion of  the  Nktlon's  workforce,  and  are  con- 
stantly serving  their  communities,  their 
states,  and  their  Nation  in  civic  and  cultural 
programs 

Major  goals  of  business  and  professional 
women  are  to  help  create  better  conditions 
for  business  women  through  the  study  of 
social,  educational,  economic,  and  political 
problems.  This  helps  them  be  of  greater  sen- 
ice  to  their  communities,  their  families  and 
to  further  friendship  with  women  through- 
out the  world. 

All  Alaskans  are  proud  of  the  outstanding 
leadership  that  has  been  shown  by  business 
and  professional   women  In  Alaska. 

Therefore,  as  Oovernor  of  Alaska.  I  Wil- 
liam A  Egan,  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of 
October  17.  1971.  as  National  Business 
Women's  Week   In  Alaska 

I  urge  all  citleens  of  the  state  of  Alaska, 
civic  and  fraternal  groups,  educational  as- 
sociations, news  media,  and  other  community 
organizations  to  Join  in  this  salut.e  to  work- 
ing women  In  Alaska  by  encouraging  and 
promoting  the  celebration  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  all  business  and  professional  women 
In   Alaska 

Dated  thl,"!  12th  day  of  October    1971 

Wn-LLAM    A     ECAN 

Governor 


MORE  ON  PRAYER  AMFNDMENT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF     low* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  1,   1971 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker 
among  the  indications  of  increasing  op- 
position to  the  so-called  prayer  amend- 
ment are  two  very  strong  editorials  car- 
ried bj'  leading  Arkansas  jjapers.  The  edi- 
torials from  the  Arkansas  Gazette  for 
October  12.  and  the  Arkansas  Democrat 
for  October  3  follows : 

State  Pratcb 

The  continuing  school  prayer  controversy 
Is  basically  a  matter  of  individualism  ver- 
sus Insecurity. 

The  Individual,  the  person  who  Is  secure 
within  himself,  has  no  problem  He  knows 
that  nothing  prohibits  his  praying  any  time 
and  any  place  he  wants  to — at  hon^e  at 
work,  at  play  at  school  even  at  church  Ai: 
that  the  original  Supreme  Court  prayer  ruling 
prohibited  was  the  Institutional,  group  pray- 
er that  public  school  student?  were  forced  to 
take  part  In  Unfortunately,  some  silly  inter- 
pretations have  been  made  of  this  decision, 
leading  to  such  ridiculous  rules  &e  pro- 
hibiting the  studying  of  the  Bible  etc  But 
since  schools  are  a  government  institution. 
classroom  religious  activity  Is  a  violation  of 
the  constitutional  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state 

The  only  person  who  should  even  want 
such  rituals  is  the  person  who  is  too  insecure 
to  pray  as  an  individual  and  need?  the  en- 
couragement of  the  group  For  such  «  person 
It  probably  is  not  even  a  prayer  because  the 
term  Implies  some  sincerity  and  sincerity  or 
even  attention  Is  seldom  present  in  group 
rituals,  whether  they  be  prayers,  pledges  of 
allegiance  or  recitation  exercises  The  more 
likely  effect  of  forced  rituals  Is  boredom  or 
even  disgust  with  the  subject  matter  force 
fed. 

It  doe*  the  country  no  service  that  the 
school  prayer  enthusiasts.  sc«ne  of  them  no 
doubt  with  the  best  of  motives,  have  pres- 
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sTired  Consfress  Into  considering  a  constitu- 
tional amendmenl  speclflcaUy  uj  maite  In- 
stitutional ••prayers"  oonstltutloruil-  Oiir 
lawmakers  have  more  Important  things  to  do 
than  help  with  this  attempt  to  dismantle 
the  Constitution 

Dismantling  Is  just  what  tnls  amounts  to 
Nothing  U  clearer  or  more  es.sential  to  our 
form  of  B^ivemment  than  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  Religious  freedom,  which 
IncUidea  the  freedom  not  to  practice  religion 
la  the  verv  nrst  It-em  mentioned  In  the  Bill  of 
BlehT«  and  for  good  reason.  The  founding 
fathers  Icnew  that  no  tyranny  Is  more  dan- 
gero-is  -aar.  tlie  tyranny  of  thf)ee  who  would 
•  jr'-e  their  religion  on  others. 

A  maiorttv  of  the  members  of  -he  House 
.  ,  ..  ..^r.ed  a  petition  to  force  X-he  amend- 
■\e!,-.  ji.:,  of  the  Judiciary  wmriilttee  It  1-^ 
-  -■•  -ciu'ed  '"T  a  vote  In  the  House  Nov  8.  It 
"-;,•'  '.,c  ,ipproved  by  two- thirds  rf  both 
■  .■  ,(--  i:,  :  r\!:ned  by  three- rourth.i  of  the 
l-a'f    letiVsU-itures    in    become    law     We    v.-ei- 

;■•      -eii,i'-rs     a::  1     representauve.-i     ti;     •.•.,!<» 
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specific,  so  uncommitted,  that  prayers  may 
be  written  or  spofcen  to  satisfy  all  faitha..  lu 
actuality  this  kind  of  prayer  la  satlsfyuig 
to    none 

There  is  endless  complication  In  clutter- 
ing the  Constitution  with  this  frivolous 
amendment.  Ttie  cartoonist  Conrad,  draw- 
uig  a  classroom  scene,  has  pictured  a  teach- 
er leading  a  recitation  of  a  'nosi-denomlna- 
tlonal"  Lords  prayer  that  begaii  To  whoni 
;  •  may  concern  •  •  •  ■' 

It  remaitLs  our  corivirtjoti  that  the  leadu.g 
advocates  of  the  'prayer  amendment  arc 
the  people  who  understand  religion  the  least 
and  want  to  paiis  off  ou  the  s<.1uh>1  system 
the  respoiislbility  that  belongs  ui  the  church 
<.r    synagogue. 

The  vote  of  our  Arkau-ias  cc^ngrcssmen  ui 

the    forthcomluK    H>)U.se    sliowdovvii    ou    "he 

prayer  amendment'   should  prove   in.s;ru<- 

tive,    not    onlv    in    concern    for   ch;. ,-<-'.   -.-.i-e 

separation  but  also  for  the  sake  i..f   reiigion 


PHAVrR  Amknumfnt 
The  American  polUirai  e.xperunfi.t  ha.s 
been  highly  euccessftU  for  the  most  part 
for  two  centuries  now  but  the  system  will 
not  outllTe  the  will  of  the  people  to  preserve 
It  Ther«  are  always  threats  to  the  American 
institutions  and  one  of  the  more  dangerous 
lies  in  the  recurring  campaigns  to  amend 
capriciously  the  Constitution  and  its  BUI 
of    Rights. 

One  of  the  most  caprlcioua  of  the  proposeo 
amendments,  in  turn,  is  the  so-called  ''pray- 
er  amendm.ei  •  which  has  finally  been 
brought  to  the  US  House  calendar  under 
the  continuing  pressure  of  a  single-minded 
lobby  The  amendment  states: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  constitution 
shall  abridge  -W  rijihts  of  persona  lawfully 
assen.b:rd  :•.  ar,  .•  p-.b'.b-  building  which  Is 
supported  :  'Aho.f  or  in  part  through  the 
expenditure  <>■  pib.sc  funds  to  participate 
In  non-<J- u.  o.u.iii  t.ual  prayer 

No  one  ^..-.ua^.y  icuows  what  U.f  amend- 
ment would  turn  out  to  mean,  in  actual 
practice,  but  there  is  no  question  that  It 
would  work  ^.<-  weaken  ti-.e  historic  separa- 
tion of  church  ar.d  stafe  which  is  one  of 
the  unique  strei.t'- :.-.  of  tb.e  American  po- 
litical system.  Moreover  tlie  an\(>i.dtiu'iu  ;• - 
self  Is  a  fraud  to  begin  witSi  V.  suggest.s  ti.at 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ha.-.,  forbidden  pray- 
er In  the  schools,  wheti.  In  fact,  the  Csur- 
has  done  no  such  thing  The  Court  it.  r_s 
famous  prayer  decision  went  to  great  lengths 
to  explain  that  what  It  forbade  was  not 
voluntary  prayer  but  rather  official  prayer. 
prescribed  prayer  led  by  teachers  or  other 
representatives  of  aii  agenrv  of  govenunent. 
Many — peri.aps  nu^s-  ■;  uilsters  In  this 
country  are  opposed  to  the  amendment  be- 
cause It  U  both  damaging  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and,  in  fact,  an  lii.su;t  to  religion.  A 
"non-denomlnatlonal  prayer"  Indeed!  This 
amendment  suggests  that  religion  In  this 
country    Is   so    vague    and    vacuous,   so   un- 


Wn'HOUT  PFi^TICIDES,  THK  WtiHl.D 
POPULATION   WILL   ST.AHVF, 

HON.  JOHN  m.  ZWACH 

•    f     M!N  NJ.S,  U  \ 

IN  THE  HOU--SF  OP  REPR  K-SENTATIVES 

Monday,  ycre^'ihcr  1.  1971 

Mr  ZWACH  Mr  Speaker,  llie  hut 
will  and  testament  of  Swedi.sh  inventor 
■Mfred  Nobel  m  189,t  provided  that  a 
prize  sh.oulci  be  awarded  annually  to  ilie 
person  "who  during  the  preceduifi  year 
s!ia!l  ha\'e  conferred  llie  k'reate.st  benefit 
to  niaiikind." 

Dr  Norman  Borlaug.  ait  Iowa -born 
agronomust  who  received  hi.s  hiaher  edu- 
cation at  the  Univer.sity  of  Mmne.^ota, 
i.s  din^'lor  of  an  inlenialional  wheat - 

research,  and  production  program  n; 
Mexico  City.  lie  won  the  Nobel  Peace 
Pn/e  m  1970  for  hi.s  work  m  develop- 
ment of  hiiah -yielding  wheat  strains. 

(;n  October  7  Dr.  Borlauc  testified  at 
tieanngs  of  ttie  Kjivironmental  Protec- 
tion Aiicncy  m  Wa.shlnpton  Here  arc 
excerpt^s  from  a  statement  he  ,s,sued  at  a 
news  conference  folio",\;:.e  that  ',('.-.11- 
inoi;y,  a.s  reported  m  the  f  H  N.  ,s  -  L 
"vVoild    liejiort 

EXlKRi'US     Hi.    .\I     iJK      H.    hl.AUC 

Envlronivu-u,  ui 
lutlon  to  v-r\  ,< 
tlon  Of  the  fii'.  iroiunei.i  is  ■  :.e  result  of  every 
human  activity  a.s  -Aeo  a«  u.e  -Ab-riiS  Of  na- 
ture. It  Is  a  tragic  ernr  u  Ofl.f.f  !  bat  agri- 
cultural chemicals  are  a  prime  factor  In  the 
deterioration  of  our  environment   .   .  . 

DDT,  because  It  Is  a  name  popularly  known 
to  most  segment*  of  the  public,  ha«  been  the 
first  target.  Once  that  Is  accomplished    the 


u.<i,i,   _,,*-«-^  a  simple  so- 
fx  tu    (••(>m<    The  pollu- 
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so-called  ecologists  will  work  on  hydrocar- 
txjiis,  •Jieu  orgaiM>-pho&phate6.  carbamatea. 
we«d  killers  and.  perhaps,  even  fertilizers 
win  come  under  the  assault  of  their  barrage 
of  misinformation. 

If  this  happens-  and  I  predict  it  will  if 
m<.st  DDT  u.see  are  canceled  -  I  have  wasted 
my  life's  work.  I  have  dedicated  myself  to 
nndlng  better  methods  of  feeding  the  world's 
.srtarving  populations  'Without  DDT  and 
other  Important  agricultural  chemicals,  our 
».'-.a!s  are  simply  unattainable— and  slarva- 
lioii   and   world  chaos  will  result.   .   . 

I  have  spent  my  life  working  with  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  help  them  feed  tliem- 
selves  I  know  how  they  will  react  if  we  ter- 
minate u.ses  of  DDT  In  this  counuy  and  In 
effect,   label    11   "poison" 

If  it  Ls  not  good  enough  for  your  purposes, 
thpv  win  reason,  then  It  shouldn't  be  ufied 
ui  iHir  countries.  Tlie  impact  will  be  cata- 
■,'rophi-  All  the  urging  and  rea.sonmg  by 
n,<>  ai.d  iibcr  srier;tl,sts  will  fall  oti  deaf 
ears 

s.-ifi,,  t'    witi.uut    common   sense   is   wurtl,- 
b->-.      ai.d    eov  irf.>nmer.talists    are    not    using 
■lumor   sense  when  they  examine  DI.'>T  and 
.  ■  ^  i-lTi- ■:  i  u  w  ildbfe 

ihe  argviment  thai  fiestlcldes  are  upsetting 
the  balance  of  nature  is  utter  n.onseruse. 

Today  we  ha\e  1  million  to  l'^  million 
specie*  of  animals  and  3,M),000  species  of 
plants  existing  in  the  world  But  throughout 
the  history  of  the  world,  over  130  million 
species  once  existed. 

In  other  words,  tcxlay  oi.lv  1  per  cent  of 
the  species  is  left.  Tlie  rest  have  perished  tor 
,1  varietv  of  ren.sons  People  who  blame  DDT 
and  other  pesticides  for  the  ellminat!  n  of 
specb's  are  iKnorlng  geological  hl/itory  Is 
I>[.)r,  which  has  only  been  In  existence  for 
2-)   years,   to  be  blamed  for  this,  too? 

The  ugru-iUtural  chemical  Indvistry  h.i.s 
u.-tui  -he  wbippliig  boy  of  envlroninentalLsls. 
■.>.b,,u-t'  views  have  been  so  short-sighted  that 
lu.ev  bavpr:  ■  t"-thered  to  examine  borne  kev 
tarts 

]  I'o  prfKliire  f(K»d  for  ourselves  ftr,c!  other 
uat  lulls  we  req\nred  290  mlllior.  acres  of 
birriuand  ia.s'   year 

2.  To  get  the  same  yield  while  relying  on 
the  technology  we  used  30  years  ago — when 
most  of  today's  pesticides  and  fertilizers  were 
nonexistent — we  would  have  required  nearly 
600  million  a<res  or  taice  the  am  nn.t  use<] 
last  year 

3.  This  would  liave  resulted  lu  a  huge 
loss  of  forest  and  grass  lands  which  not  un!v 
would     have    further    cr<  wded    some    animal 

oeties  inu  ■  extir.i  lUui  biu  wov;:d  have  rausefl 
v.;'-ner  pr'  OjCn.s  ;us   wf-.l 

4.  i  rs;  uuil-",  uuereU're  have  aftvially  he:pe<1 
pre'.'.  •  ■':.>•  ib  ,  el  .pment  that  eiivlrurunen- 
tallsis  '.'-slt  most  <lin.iiu.sbliig  .~,^>er!es  of 
wUdi  If 

Let  .  gel  our  pr:  >ruies  In  perspeK-tr.e  As 
much  as  I  favor  wbtllfc.  man  must  come 
first  V^'e  must  feed  ourselves  and  urotert 
ourse.ve.s  aKaiu.st  the  health  hai-ards  <  '  the 
world  lu  d  >  tluit  we  itiu.s!  liavc  .itni  ultural 
Cheinuais  W,'h:  .'.  IMeu;  ''.e  w-rld  ;":t,u- 
latlon  will  starve. 


